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United  States  /^^  , 

0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    OO         CONGKEvs.    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
arid  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Lyle  K.  Anderson,  ml.ilst-er.  Faith 
Congregational  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Eternal  God.  with 
contrition  of  heart  and  humility  of  spirit 
we  voice  unto  Thee  our  praise  and  adora- 
tion. We  give  thanks  unto  Thee  that 
Thou  dost  remember  Thy  people  with 
mercy  and  loving  kindness. 

We  acknowledge  that  Thou  alone  art 
sovereign,  but  that  Thou  hast  entrusted 
to  men  the  affairs  of  state.  The  Members 
of  this  body,  having  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities laid  upon  them  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Nation,  seek  thi^-  day  to  know 
Thy  will  and  to  respond  to  it  with  wLs- 
dom  and  courage. 

In  this  time  of  national  and  worldwide 
anguish,  we  pray  for  Thy  divine  guid- 
ance as  we  seek  to  know  and  understand 
the  causes  of  our  distress  and  meet  their 
challenge  with  clarity  and  precision. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  9.  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  481  and  483. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  CS.  Res.  149)  to  provide 
additional  fnnds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.   149 

Resolved,  That  3.  Res.  34,  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  January  17  (leglBlatlve  day, 
January  12),  1967  (authorizing  a  study  and 
examination  of  the  Pederai  Judicial  system), 
is  hereby  amended  on  page  2,  line  23,  by 
.Ttriklng  out  "$175,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$192,500". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  496) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  149  would  Increase  by 
$17,500,  from  $175,0OT)  to  $192,500,  the  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system  it  Is  currently  engaged  in 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  34  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  34  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  17.  1967,  authorized  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $175  000  from  February-  1.  1967, 
through  Janu.iry  31,  1968,  to  conduct  a  study 
and  examination  of  the  administration,  prac- 
tice, and  procedures  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system  with  a  view  to  determining  tlie  it^s- 
lation.  If  any,  which  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  iu  order  to  Improve  the  operation^ 
of  the  Federal  courts  In  the  just  and  expe- 
ditious adjudication  of  the  cases,  contro- 
versies, and  other  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them. 


CXIII- 


PARITY     RETURN.S     POSITION.S     OF 
FARMS 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  iS.  Res.  147'  i;rantmg  author- 
ity for  the  printing  of  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled 
"Parity  Returns  Positions  of  Farms"  aa 
a  Senate  document  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment  in 
line  1,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Airri- 
cuiture  entitled  "Parity  Returns  Positions 
of  Farms",  submitted  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 705  of  the  Food  ajid  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document; 
and  that  there  be  printed  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

So  a^  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
S.   Res.    147 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  entitled  "Parity  Returns  Po- 
sitions of  Farms",  submitted  in  compliance 
with  section  705  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document: 
and  that  there  be  printed  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  th? 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  c.xcer;jt  from  the  report 


(No.   498),  explaining  the  purposes   of 
the  resolution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  147  would  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
entitled  "Parity  Returns  Positions  of  Farms," 
submitted  in  compliance  with  section  705  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  be  '" 
printed  as  a  Senate  document;  and  would 
further  provide  tiiat  there  be  printed  1,000 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  147  with 
minor  pro  forma  amendments,  which  would 
recast  the  resolution  In  the  customary  form. 

Tlie  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is   as  follows: 

Printing-coat  estimate 
To  print  as  a  document  (1,600 

copies)     _ $2,219.34 

1.000  additional  copies,  at  $100.02 

per    thousand 100.02 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Ree. 

147    2,319.36 

The  title  was  amended  ."io  af  to  read: 
"A  resolution  authorizii-g  the  printing 
of  a  repQrt  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture entitled  'Parity  Returns  Posi- 
tions of  Farms'  a.s  a  Senate  document." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  pre\iously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .''labama  is  reco;Tr.l2ed. 


ST.'=vNDARDS  IN  LUMBER 

Mr.  RPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  30  years,  the  Bankine  and 
Cun-ency  Comnnttec  has  handled  hous- 
ing le-.iislation.  Th.is  record  of  accom- 
plislimcnt  extends  backward  to  the  very 
creation  of  the  Federal  Housme  Admin- 
istration, a  concept  uhich  provided  the 
means  for  ever-  Am.ciican  to  aspire  to 
lionieownership. 

Over  the  years.  t}:e  committee,  which 
has  numbered  among  it^  membership 
many  distinguished  members  of  thi.^ 
body,  has  tried  to  stimulate  m  every  way 
it  knows,  improvement  in  our  national 
hou.sing  production.  It  is  evident  to  us  all. 
I  am  sure,  that  adequate  housing  is  one 
of  the  principal  keystones  of  the  social 
welfare  of  this  Nation.  We  have  sought 
consistently  to  stimulate  good  housing 
and  to  encoui-age  industry  to  exert  its 
every  effort  to  provide  better  housing 
materials  and  products. 

One  of  the  steady  improvements  we 
have  noted  has  been  in  the  quality  of 
construction  lumber.  This  remarkable 
industry,   marked    a,s   it   Is   bv   its   wide 
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geographical  distribution  and  by  the 
fact  that  despite  its  industrial 
gntflcance  it  has  tended  to  remain  an 
indistry  of  small  producers  in  small 
compiunlties,  has  achieved  a  good  record 
ulfllling  public  construction  needs 
has  made  major  contributions  to 
mailing  a  better  house  possible.  The  pro- 
ducers In  my  own  State,  small  business- 
for  the  most  part,  take  great  pride 
fact  that  despite  advances  in  con- 
stnitlon,  materials,  and  multiple-hous- 
anits,  wood  construction  continues  to 
backbone  of  the  bioilding  industry, 
small  businessmen,  many  em- 
plo3hng  no  more  than  a  handful  of  work- 
n  both  the  woods  and  the  mills,  have 
con  icientiously  dedicated  themselves  to 
maintaining  the  preeminent  position  of 
lumoer  and  wood  products  In  the  cre- 
atic  a  of  the  American  home.  They  have 
banped  together  to  multiply  their  finan- 
capacities  for  self-help;  they  have 
extensive  promotion  and 
tecllnlcal  programs  on  a  regional  and 
natK>nal  scale;  they  have  demonstrated 
the  small  American  businessman, 
to  Improve  his  product  and  his 
lot.  can  achieve  national  markets, 
phenomenon  of  the  modem  lum- 
is  evident  not  only  in  my  State, 
throughout  the  South,  but  also  in 
Great  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  Lake 
New  England,'  and  the  South- 
every  area  which  has  been 
with  the  bounty  of  forests,  our 
Nation's  only  renewable  natural  re- 
sou  ce. 
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worthy  men— each  State  in- 
cludes many  of  them  among  its  popula- 
lave  sought  over  the  years  to 
maiiufacture  a  more  precise  product, 
trl  i^ng  constantly  toward  the  ideal  of 
Uchnically  sound,  engineered  product 
accurate  dimension.  This  common 
has  enabled  this  widely  dlversi- 
Industry  of  small  producers  to  win 
onal  agreement  on  what  it  calls  an 
lumber,"  a  product  of  bal- 
speciflcations  which  will  permit 
honkebuilders,  architects,  and  other  spec- 
Iflejs  to  use  and  depend  upon  lumber 
\inlform  size  and  strength  no  matter 
species,  no  matter  the  point  of  man- 
ufaiture.  no  matter  the  end  use. 
Tprough  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
Committee,  a  body  appointed  by  the 
Sec|«tary  of  Commerce,  tbe  Industry 
to  develop  &>«t^dard  which 
wojld  eliminate  the  Basic  fault  of  the 
g  standard  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  consimiers  with  a  standardized 
ct  manufactured  in  accordance 
newly  developed  technical  knowl- 
It  was  to  be  a  thorough-going  job 
^andard  moderlzation. 
Eavlng  completed  the  technical  de- 
VQlc  pment  of  a  suitable  standard,  the  In- 
dustry, following  the  procedures  of  the 
of  Commerce  voluntary  in- 
ry  standards  program,  asked  Com- 
to  promulgate  the  new  standard 
through  its  acceptance  procedures. 

Department  proceeded  to  measure 

acceptance  of  the  proposed  standard  by  a 

of  16,000  acceptors.  The  determlna- 

of  qualified  accel^tors  required  cer- 

delays.  The  review  of  the  standard 

fulfillment  of  Bureau  of  Standards 

criteria  involved  delays.  The  preparation 
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of  ballots  involved  delays.  The  mailing  of 
the  ballot,  their  marking  and  return  for 
evaluation,  involved  delays.  Finally,  the 
balloting  was  completed;  and  while  a  ma- 
jority of  producers,  distributors,  builders, 
architects,  specifiers,  engineers,  and 
other  acceptors  approved  the  standard, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  ruled  that 
no  consensus  had  been  achieved. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  construction  in- 
dustry was  prepared  to  accept  and  use 
the  improved  lumber.  The  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory-  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  evaluated  the  new,  engi- 
neered lumber  and  ruled  that  it  was 
"equal  to  or  superior  to"  lumber  manu- 
factured under  the  existing  standard. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  my  full  endorsement, 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965  which  provided  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  had  the 
power  to  authorise  use  of  any  construc- 
tion material  demonstrated  to  be  "tech- 
nically suitable."  The  amendment  car- 
ried, and  the  FHA  promptly  accepted  the 
new  lumber  along  with  other  qualified 
products  for  incorporation  in  FHA- 
insured  homes.  While  the  FHA  did  not 
seek  this  legislation,  it  has  proved,  I  am 
sure,  a  boon  to  the  progress  of  innova- 
tive thinking  and  advances  in  the  con- 
struction field  and  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  FHA  in  assuring  that 
the  property  mortgages  it  insures  repre- 
sent the  most  advanced  state  of  con- 
struction art.  This  measure  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
there  will  be  no  artificial  barriers  to  the 
acceptance  of  products  affording  im- 
provement to  the  American  home  buyer. 

Meanwhile,  the  '  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce reconstituted  the  American  Lum- 
ber Standards  Committee  to  afford 
broader  representation  among  consum- 
ers of  softwood  lumber.  The  new  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  re- 
viewed the  proposed  standard  and 
further  amended  It  to  fulfill  Commerce 
criteria.  The  legal  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  attested  that  it 
was  suitable  for  balloting  by  acceptors, 
and  the  process  of  soliciting  views  from 
a  scientifically  designed  Bureau  of  the 
Census  list  was  undertaken.  The  results 
of  the  balloting  were  returned  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
thence  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  lumber  produc- 
ers of  Lho  United  States  and  93  percent 
of  the  consumers  voted  to  accept  the  new 
standard.  It  would  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated that  the  proposed  new  lumber 
standard  had  prevailed. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ruled  that  no  consensus  had 
been  achieved.  The  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  promptly  filed  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  appeal  was  rejected. 

Instead,  the  Secretary  appointed  a 
three-man  advisory  panel,  including 
two  Commerce  oflBclals  and  one  from 
Agriculture,  to  consider  two  questions: 
First,  whether  the  present  standard 
should    be    withdrawn;     and,    second, 


whether  the  Secretary  should  seek  from 
the  Congress  legislation  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  mandatory  lumber  stand- 
ards. 

Briefly  stated,  the  panel  found  that 
tlie  present  sofJ.wood  lumber  standard 
"appears  to  be  technically  inadequate." 
Ttie  Bureau  of  Standards  statement  to 
the  panel  declared  categorically  that  the 
current  standard  is  "technically  inade- 
Ciuate,"  "not  in  ths  public  interest,"  and 
should  be  withdraA'n. 

Tiie  panel  further  found  that  the 
present  standard  handicaps  the  con- 
sumer in  choosing  lumber  appropriate 
t<j  his  needs. 

The  panel  accepted  the  claim  of  "over 
65"  distributors  that  withdrawal  of  the 
present  standard  would  "result  in  severe 
dislocation  in  the  industry"  and  would 
operate  "to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer." I  would  remind  this  distin- 
guished body  that  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  11,000  dis- 
tributors of  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials. The  claims  accepted  by  the  panel 
represent  the  views  of  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  distributors. 

The  panel  further  found  that  while 
the  present  standard  should  be  revised 
for  protection  of  users  and  consumers, 
it  should  be  kept  in  force  in  the  mean- 
while. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  Secretary  has 
discretionary  power  to  withdraw  any 
standard. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  SFR  16-53  not  be  with- 
drawn; it  also  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  seek  legislation  authorizing  or 
requiring  him  to  issue  a  uniform  soft- 
wood lumber  standard. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  make  his  decision  on  these 
two.  recommendations  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  Augiist  of  this  year.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  Secretary  Trowbridge,  who 
has-  but  lately  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  with  such  promise  and  with  the 
,£Amplete  endorsement  of  this  body,  will 
demonstrate  in  this  matter  the  wit  and 
wisdom  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
he  possesses  in  large  measiu-e. 

The  product  manufactured  under  the 
proposed  standard  has  won  acceptance 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Its  efiBciency  and  technical  suflB- 
ciency  have  been  attested  to  b^the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory.  It  has  won  over- 
whelming acceptance  by  the  persons  most 
concerned  with,  quality  products,  the 
producers,  and" the  consumers.  Of  equal 
significance  is  the  fact  that  the  FHA, 
the  GSA,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  all  on  record  as  favoring 
withdrawal  of  the  present  standard. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  with- 
draw the  present  standard.  Any  further 
delay  In  resolution  of  this  problem  can 
only  serve  to  depress  further  the  lumber 
Industry  in  the  face  of  our  current  slimip. 
It  can  only  drive  consumers  and  poten- 
tial consumers  to  substitute  other 
materials. 

As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  panel 
that  the  Secretary  seek  legislation  to  en- 
able him  to  issue  arbitrary  standards,  I 
have  serious  misgivings  about  this.  My 
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general  feeling  is  that  these  standards 
should  never  be  set  by  statute. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguishea  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Illinois  is  probably  not  now  so 
richly  blessed  in  timber  resources  as  it 
once  was.  I  would  assume  that  if  one 
were  to  go  back  300  or  400  years  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  fairly  covered  with , 
timber  but  much  of  it  has  been  hai* 
vested.  However,  we  are  interested  in 
this  natural  and  national  resomxe  from 
which  we  derive  so  much  benefit. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  has  jurisdiction  over  hous- 
ing and  related  matters,  for  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee have  made  in  this  field  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  situation  does  seem  strange  to  me. 
If  80  percent  of  the  producers  and  prob- 
ably over  90  percent  of  the  consimiers 
are  interested  in  and  desirous  of  having 
a  new  standard,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  Fed- 
eral facility  states  that  the  standards 
today  are  "technically  inadequate,"  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  action 
of  the  panel  that  was  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  rejects 
the  adoption  of  this  new  code  of  stand- 
ards. That,  to  me,  is  difficult  indeed. 

This  matter  can  be  administratively 
handled  and  it  should  be  handled  m  that 
way,  especially  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  agencies  which 
are  anxious  for  a  new  standard  code. 

We  can  do  it  by  legislation,  if  it  has  to 
be  done;  and  if  perchance  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  is  pre- 
pared to  Introduce  legislation  on  this 
point,  I  would  be  more  than  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  any  such  proposal,  because  I 
think  it  is  In  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, In  the  Interest  of  the  builder,  and 
In  the  Interest  of  every  agency  dealing 
with  housing  where  mortgage  paper  Is 
Involved.  It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  should  be  done. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  has  not  been 
blessed  with  the  vast  stands  of  timber 
which  grace  the  fertile  soil  of  Alabama. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  niceties  of  lumber  harvesting 
and  manufacture  though  it  would  glad- 
den Hiy  heart  to  do  so. 

Nonetheless  I  am  wholly  familiar  with 
the  benefits  deriving  from  the  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oiu-  Nation  for  our  prairie 
State  depends  heavily  upon  the  products 
of  the  sawmill  for  its  houses  and  its  farm 
buildings,  for  its  shops  and  its  factories, 
for  its  piers  and  its  warehouses. 

So  It  is  all  over  America  for  the  lum- 
berman's axe  and  the  carpenter's  saw 
and  hammer  have  enabled  us  to  build 
this  vast  Nation,  to  foster  its  manufac- 
turing Industries,  to  bridge  Its  broad 
rivers,  and  to  shelter  Its  people  from  the 
storm  and  cold. 

I  am  every  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
lumber  to  our  task  of  building  and  re- 
building our  cities  and  our  towns. 


The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  with 
genuine  feeling  when  he  recorded  the 
unfailing  contributions  his  committee 
and  its  members  have  made  to  the  proud 
record  of  homeownership  and  the  op- 
portunity for  the  average  man  to  emerge 
from  the  tenement  and  build  a  structure 
which  he  can  know  as  home.  I  applaud 
the  Senator's  determination  that  no  idle 
whim  nor  snarled  procedural  thicket  will 
intervene  between  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adequately  house  our  people  and 
the  realization  of  that  objective. 

And  yet,  I  am  sui-e  he  will  agree,  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
thus  far  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary's  panel,  if  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  him,  would  do  preci-sely  that 
which  we  seek  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  presume,  as  I  indicated,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  lumber  standard 
itself.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a 
product  manufactured  to  the  proposed 
new  standard  which  has  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  all  eminently  qualified  to 
judge  the  merits  of  a  lumber  product, 
could  not  help  but  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Conversely,  a  product  complying  with  a 
standard  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  be 
"technically  inadequate"  and  "not  in  the 
public  interest"  would  likely  be  deficient. 

If  I  were  a  lumber  manufacturer  in- 
tent upon  winning  the  largest  possible 
market  for  my  product  and  at  the  best 
possible  price,  I  would  seek  to  manufac- 
ture that  product  to  comply  with  the 
standard  which  required  my  best  per- 
formance. 

If  I  were  a  customer  seeking  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  limiber  at  the  best  pos- 
sible value  for  my  money,  I  would  seek 
out  that  lumber  which  met  the  most  rig- 
orous standards. 

Evidently  80  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  93  percent  of  the  consumers 
agree  with  my  premise.  Only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  dissents. 

No,  there  is  one  other  group  which  dis- 
sents— those  Itunber  manufacturers  who 
the  Secretary's  panel  says  gain  an  "arti- 
ficial economic  advantage"  from  retain- 
ing the  present  inadequate  standard  in 
force.  These  few  producers  of  green  lum- 
ber and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
panel  want  to  retain  the  present  stand- 
ard. There  are  as  well  "over  65"  distribu- 
tors, according  to  the  Secretary's  panel, 
who  predict  utter  confusion  if  the  pres- 
ent standard  is  withdrawn.  One  might 
inquire  whether  the  biUk  of  the  "over  65" 
distributors  who  have  impressed  the 
panel  which  wants  to  retain  the  present 
standard,  might  not  distribute  the  green 
limiber  manufactured  by  the  producers 
with  the  "artificial  economic  advantage" 
who  want  to  retain  the  present  standard. 
It  makes  for  an  interesting  speculation. 
I  would  presimie  that  the  Secretary's 
panel  considered  this  possibility;  but  If  It 
did  not,  it  should. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator's  reference  to  the  individual  size 
of  lumber  manufacturing  companies.  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  majority  of 
lumber  manufacturing  concerns  operate 
In  small  and  Isolated  commimitles  amid 


the  trees  they  harvest.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  any  restraint  to  pubhc  accept- 
ance of  lumber  as  a  building  product, 
brought  about  by  the  delays  incurred  in 
winning  acceptance  of  a  itew  standard, 
must  be  most  severely  felt  in  the  com- 
munities where  lumber  is  manufactured. 
It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  towns  and 
villages  where  forest-based  industries,  of 
necessity,  must  operate,  they  are  often 
the  basic  economic  stabilizer.  Tliis 
means,  then,  that  the  combination  of  the 
ciu-rent  slump  in  the  housing  market 
coupled  with  the  potential  decline  in 
lumber's  acceptance  in  the  ;;fghly  com- 
petitive building  field  may  impose  serious 
economic  consequences  upon  the  very 
communities  which  Congress  is  striving 
earnestly  to  revive — the  rural  commu- 
nity. 

The  trj)ubles  our  Nation  faces  today 
are  earnest  enough.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out imposing  undue  hardships  upon 
small  bu.siness.  small  communities,  and 
the  small  builder  and  homeowner  by 
rea.son  of  bureaucratic  deficiency. 

I  associate  myself  wholly  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Cqmmittee.  Certainly  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  should  act  at  once, 
within  his  present  powers,  to  resolve  the 
impasse  within  his  Department. 

There  is  no  rule  of  logic  or  of  reason 
which  would  warrant  retention  of  a  soft- 
wood lumber  standard  which  qualified 
Federal  housing  and  procurement  au- 
thories,  qualified  Federal  scientific,  lab- 
oratories, and  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  lumber  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  its  principal  consumers  have 
recommended  be  withdrawn.  The  present 
standard  should  be  withdrawn. 

More  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  expressed  this  view  to 
the  Secretary'  of  Commerce.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-one  building  code  officials 
from  every  part  of  the  country  and  the 
three  model  code  conferences,  represent- 
ing 2,300  municipalities,  have  written  the 
Secretary  asking  him  to  withdraw  SPR 
16-53.  These  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  stated  that  withdrawal  of  the 
present  standard  will  not  interrupt,  con- 
fuse, or  imperil  the  orderly  conduct  of 
lumber  standards,  building  code  enforce- 
ment, or  home  construction. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  a  Fed- 
eral department  to  thwart  a  manufac- 
turing industry  trying  to  improve  Its 
product  In  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
disqualify  itself  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  enable  the  indus- 
try to  proceed  to  develop  its  own  stand- 
ard. 

Nor  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  used  by  the  executive  branch 
as  a  dimiping  ground  for  those  Issues 
which  It  cannot  or  will  not  face  squaiely 
and  resolve.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  not  appeal  to  the  Congress 
for  a  law  which  he  does  not  need. 

I  thank^my  distinguished  friend  for 
permK^rj*  me  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  feel  very  deeply  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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geogtaphical    distribution    and    by    the 
sing  liar  fact  that  despite  its  industrial 
sign  flcance  it  has  tended  to  remain  an 
indt  stry   of   small   producers   in   small 
com  nunities,  has  achieved  a  good  record 
fulfilling  public   construction  needs 
has  made  major  contributions  to 
mating  a  better  house  possible.  The  pro- 
ducers In  my  own  State,  small  business- 
for  the  most  part,  take  great  pride 
fact  that  despite  advances  in  con- 
struhtlon,  materials,  and  multiple-hous- 
mits,  wood  construction  continues  to 
backbone  of  the  building  Industry. 
Ttiese  small  businessmen,  many  em- 
_  no  more  than  a  handful  of  work- 
n  both  the  woods  and  the  mills,  have 
con  cientiously  dedicated  themselves  to 
mai  italnlng  the  preeminent  position  of 
lum  ber  and  wood  products  In  the  cre- 
aticyi  of  the  American  home.  They  have 
together  to  multiply  their  finan- 
capaclties  for  self-help;  they  have 
extensive    promotion    and 
ikilcal  programs  on  a  regional  and 
natlraial  scale;  they  have  demonstrated 
the  small  American  businessman, 
to  Improve  his  product  and  his 
lot,  can  achieve  national  markets, 
phenomenon  of  the  modem  lum- 
Is  evident  not  only  in  my  State, 
throughout  the  South,  but  also  in 
Great  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  Lake 
New  England,  and  the  South- 
every   area  which   has   been 
bleised  with  the  boimty  of  forests,  our 
Na  ion's    only    renewable    natural    re- 
sou  rce. 
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these   worthy  men — each  State   in- 
many  of  them  among  its  popula- 
1 — have   sought   over   the   years   to 
makiulacture   a   more  precise   product, 
str  vlng  constantly  toward  the  ideal  of 
technically  sound,  engineered  product 
accurate  dimension.   This   common 
has  enabled  this  widely  dlversi- 
Indiistry  of  small  producers  to  win 
national  agreement  on  what  it  calls  an 
engineered  lumber,"  a  product  of  bal- 
speclflcations  which  will  permit 
hotnebuilders,  architects,  and  other  spec- 
to  use  and  depend  upon  lumber 
uniform  size  and  strength  no  matter 
species,  no  matter  the  point  of  man- 
uficture,  no  matter  the  end  use. 
'  !lirough  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
Committee,  a  body  appointed  by  the 
of   Commerce,    the* industry 
to  develop  a  standard  which 
wotuld  eliminate  the  basic  fault  of  the 
standard  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  consumers  with  a  standardized 
manufactiu-ed    in    accordance 
newly  developed  technical  knowl- 
It  was  to  be  a  thoro\igh-going  job 
standard  moderizatlon. 
laving  completed  the  technical  de- 
ve  opment  of  a  suitable  standard,  the  in- 
du  stry,  following  the  procedures  of  the 
D«  partment  of  Commerce  voluntary  In- 
dustry  stsmdards  program,  asked  Com- 
mi  Tce  to  promulgate  the  hew  standard 
th  rough  Its  acceptance  procedures. 

rhe  Department  proceeded  to  measure 
ac  :eptance  of  the  proposed  standard  by  a 
Us  t  of  16.000  acceptors.  The  determina- 
ti<  n  of  qualified  acceptors  required  cer- 
ta  n  delays.  The  review  of  the  standard 
fo:  fulfillment  of  Bureau  of  Standards 
CI  terla  involved  delays.  The  preparation 
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of  ballots  involved  delays.  The  mailing  of 
the  ballot,  their  marking  and  return  for 
evaluation,  involved  delays.  Finally,  the 
balloting  was  completed ;  and  while  a  ma- 
jority of  producers,  distributors,  builders, 
architects,  specifiers,  engineers,  and 
other  acceptors  approved  the  standard, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  ruled  that 
no  consensus  had  been  achieved. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  construction  in- 
dustry was  prepared  to  accept  and  use 
the  improved  lumber.  The  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  evaluated  the  new,  engi- 
neered lumber  and  ruled  that  it  was 
"equal  to  or  superior  to"  lumber  manu- 
factured under  the  existing  standard. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  my  full  endorsement, 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1965  which  provided  that  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  had  the 
power  to  authorize  use  of  any  construc- 
tion material  demonstrated  to  be  "tech- 
nically suitable."  The  amendment  car- 
ried, and  the  FHA  promptly  accepted  the 
new  lumber  along  with  other  qualified 
products    for    incorporation    in    FHA- 
insured  homes.  While  the  FHA  did  not 
seek  this  legislation,  it  has  proved,  I  am 
sure,  a  boon  to  the  progress  of  innova- 
tive thinking  and  advances  in  the  con- 
struction field  and  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  FHA  in  assuring  that 
the  property  mortgages  it  insures  repre- 
sent the  most  advanced  state  of  con- 
struction art.  This  measure  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
there  will  be  no  artificial  barriers  to  the 
acceptance   of   products   affording   im- 
provement to  the  American  home  buyer. 
Meanwhile,   the    Secretary    of    Com- 
merce reconstituted  the  American  Lum- 
ber   Standards    Committee    to    afford 
broader  representation  among  consum- 
ers of  softwood  lumber.  The  new  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  re- 
viewed   the    proposed    standard     and 
further  amended  it  to  fulfill  Commerce 
criteria.  The  legal  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  attested  that  it 
was  suitable  for  balloting  by  acceptors, 
and  the  process  of  soliciting  views  from 
a  scientifically  designed  Bureau  of  the 
Census  list  was  undertaken.  The  results 
of  the  balloting  were  returned  to  the 
National    Bureau    of    Standards     and 
thence  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  lumber  produc- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  93  percent 
of  the  consumers  voted  to  accept  the  new 
standard.  It  would  appear  to  the  un- 
initiated that  the  proposed  new  lumber 
standard  had  prevailed. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
General  Coimsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ruled  that  no  consensus  had 
been  achieved.  The  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  promptly  filed  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  appeal  was  rejected. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  appointed  a 
three-man  advisory  panel,  including 
two  Commerce  oflBcials  and  one  from 
Agriculture,  to  consider  two  questions: 
First,  whether  the  present  standard 
should    be    withdrawn;     and,    second, 


whether  the  Secretary  should  seek  from 
the  Congress  legislation  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  mandatory  liunber  stand- 
ards. 

Briefly  stated,  the  panel  found  that 
the  present  softwood  lumber  standard 
"appears  to  be  technically  inadequate." 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  statement  to 
the  panel  declared  categorically  that  the 
current  standard  is  "technically  inade- 
quate," "not  in  the  public  interest,"  and 
should  be  withdrawn. 

The  panel  further  found  that  the 
present  standard  handicaps  the  con- 
sumer in  choosing  lumber  appropriate 
to  his  needs. 

The  panel  accepted  the  claim  of  "over 
65"  distributors  that  withdrawal  of  the 
present  standard  would  "result  in  severe 
dislocation  in  the  industry"  and  would 
operate  "to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer." I  would  remind  this  distin- 
guished body  that  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  11,000  dis- 
tributors of  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials, "the  claims  accepted  by  the  panel 
represent  the  views  of  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  distributors. 

The  panel  further  found  that  while 
the  present  standard  should  be  revised 
for  protection  of  users  and  consumers, 
it  should  be  kept  in  force  in  the  mean- 
while. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  Secretary  has 
discretionary  p>ower  to  withdraw  any 
standard. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  SPR  16-53  not  be  with- 
drawn; it  also  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  seek  legislation  authorizing  or 
requiring  him  to  issue  a  uniform  soft- 
wood lumber  standard. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  make  his  decision  on  these 
two  recommendations  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  August  of  this  year.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  Secretary  Trowbridge,  who 
has  but  lately  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  with  such  promise  and  with  the 
complete  endorsement  of  this  body,  will 
demonstrate  in  this  matter  the  wit  and 
wisdom  which  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
he  possesses  in  large  measure. 

The  product  manufactured  under  the 
proposed  standard  has  won  acceptance 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  in  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Its  efficiency  and  technical  suffi- 
ciency have  been  attested  to  by  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory.  It  has  won  over- 
whelming acceptance  by  the  persons  most 
concerned  with  quality  products,  the 
producers,  and  the  consumers.  Of  equal 
significance  is  the  fact  that  the  FHA, 
the  GSA,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  all  on  record  as  favoring 
withdrawal  of  the  present  standard. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  with- 
draw the  present  standard.  Any  further 
delay  in  resolution  of  this  problem  can 
only  serve  to  depress  further  the  Imnber 
Industry  in  the  face  of  our  current  slimip. 
It  can  only  drive  consumers  and  poten- 
tial consumers  to  substitute  other 
materials. 

As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  panel 
that  the  Secretary  seek  legislation  to  en- 
able him  to  issue  arbitrary  standards,  I 
have  serious  misgivings  about  this.  My 
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general  feeling  is  that  these  standards 
should  never  be  set  by  statute. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Pell  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguishea  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Illinois  is  probably  not  now  so 
richly  blessed  in  timber  resources  as  it 
once  was.  I  would  assume  that  if  one 
were  to  go  back  300  or  400  years  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  fairly  covered  with 
timber  but  much  of  it  has  been  har- 
vested. However,  we  are  interested  in 
this  natural  and  national  resom-ce  from 
which  we  derive  so  much  benefit. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  has  jurisdiction  over  hous- 
ing and  related  matter?,  for  the  con- 
tribution that  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee have  made  in  this  field  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  situation  does  seem  strange  to  me. 
If  80  percent  of  the  producers  and  prob- 
ably over  90  percent  of  the  consimaers 
are  interested  in  and  desirous  of  having 
a  new  standard,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  Fed- 
eral facility  states  that  the  standards 
today  are  "technically  inadequate,"  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  action 
of  the  panel  that  was  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  rejects 
the  adoption  of  this  new  code  of  stand- 
ards. That,  to- me,  is  difficult  indeed. 

This  matter  can  be  administratively 
handled  and  it  should  be  handled  in  that 
way,  especially  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  agencies  which 
are  anxious  for  a  new  standard  code. 

We  can  do  it  by  legislation,  if  it  has  to 
be  done;  and  If  perchance  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  is  pre- 
pared to  Introduce  legislation  on  this 
point,  I  would  be  more  than  glad  to  co- 
sponsor  any  such  proposal,  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, in  the  interest  of  the  builder,  and 
In  the  Interest  of  every  agency  dealing 
with  housing  where  mortgage  paper  Is 
Involved.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  should  be  done. 

My  own  State  of  Illinois  has  not  been 
blessed  with  the  vast  stands  of  timber 
which  grace  the  fertile  soil  of  Alabama. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  niceties  of  lumber  harvesting 
and  manufacture  though  it  would  glad- 
den my  heart  to  do  so. 

Nonetheless  I  am  wholly  familiar  with 
the  benefits  deriving  from  the  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  our  Nation  for  our  prairie 
State  depends  heavily  upon  the  products 
of  the  sawmill  for  its  houses  and  its  farm 
buildings,  for  its  shops  and  its  factories,' 
for  its  piers  and  its  warehouses. 

So  it  is  all  over  America  for  the  lum- 
berman's axe  and  the  carpenter's  saw 
and  hammer  have  enabled  us  to  build 
this  vast  Nation,  to  foster  its  manufac- 
turing Industries,  to  bridge  its  broad 
rivers,  and  to  shelter  its  people  from  the 
storm  and  cold. 

I  am  every  mindful  of  the  necessity  of 
lum'aer  to  our  task  of  building  and  re- 
building our  cities  and  our  towns. 


The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  with 
genuine  feeling  when  he  recorded  the 
unfailing  contributions  his  committee 
and  its  members  have  made  to  the  proud 
record  of  homeownership  and  the  op- 
portunity for  the  average  man  to  emerge 
from  the  tenement  and  build  a  structure 
whicl^  he  can  know  as  home.  I  applaud 
the  Senator's  determination  that  no  idle 
whim  nor  snarled  procedural  thicket  will 
intervene  between  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adequately  house  our  people  arid 
the  realization  of  that  objective. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
thus  far  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary's  panel,  if  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  him,  would  do  precisely  that 
which  we  seek  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  presume,  as  I  indicated,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  lumber  standard 
itself.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a 
product  manufactured  to  the  proposed 
new  standard  which  has  won  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  all  eminently  qualified  to 
judge  the  merits  of  a  lumber  product, 
could  not  help  but  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Conversely,  a  product  complying  with  a 
standard  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  be 
"technically  inadequate"  and  "not  in  the 
public  interest"  would  likely  be  deficient. 

If  I  were  a  lumber  manufactiu-er  in- 
tent upon  winning  the  largest  possible 
market  for  my  product  and  at  the  best 
possible  price,  I  would  seek  to  manufac- 
ture that  product  to  comply  with  the 
standard  which  required  my  best  per- 
formance. 

If  I  were  a  customer  seeking  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  limiber  at  the  best  pos- 
sible value  for  my  money,  I  would  seek 
out  that  lumber  which  met  the  most  rig- 
orous standards. 

Evidently  80  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  93  percent  of  the  consumers 
agree  with  my  premise.  Only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  dissents. 

No,  there  is  one  other  group  which  dis- 
sents— those  lumber  manufacturers  who 
the  Secretary's  panel  says  gain  an  "arti- 
ficial economic  advantage"  from  retain- 
ing the  present  inadequate  standard  in 
force.  These  few  producers  of  green  lum- 
ber and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
panel  want  to  retain  the  present  stand- 
ard. There  are  as  well  "over  65"  distribu- 
tors, according  to  the  Secretary's  panel, 
who  predict  utter  confusion  if  the  pres- 
ent standard  is  withdrawn.  One  might 
inquire  whether  the  bulk  of  the  "over  65" 
distributors  who  have  impressed  the 
panel  which  wants  to  retain  the  present 
standard,  might  not  distribute  the  green 
lumber  manufactured  by  the  producers 
with  the  "artificial  economic  advantage" 
who  want  to  retain  the  present  standard. 
It  makes  for  an  interesting  speculation. 
I  would  presume  that  the  Secretary's 
panel  considered  this  possibility;  but  If  it 
did  not,  it  should. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator's  reference  to  the  individual  size 
of  lumber  manufacturing  companies.  I 
am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  majority  of 
lumber  manufacturing  concerns  operate 
In  small  and  Isolated  communities  amid 


the  trees  they  harvest.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  any  restraint  to  public  accept- 
ance of  lumber  as  a  building  product, 
brought  aboilt  by  the  delays  incurred  in 
winning  acceptance  of  a  new  standard, 
must  be  most  severely  felt  in  the  com- 
munities where  lumber  is  manufactured. 
It  is  my  impression  that  in  the  towns  and 
villages  where  forest-based  industries,  of 
necessity,  must  operate,  they  are  often 
the  basic  economic  stabilizer.  This 
means,  then,  that  the  combination  of  the 
current  slump  in  the  housing  market 
coupled  with  the  potential  decline  in 
lumber's  acceptance  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive building  field  may  impose  serious 
economic  consequences  upon  the  very 
communities  which  Congress  is  striving 
earnestly  to  revive — the  rural  commu- 
nity. 

The  troubles  our  Nation  faces  today 
are  earnest  enough,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out imposing  undue  hardships  upon 
small  business,  small  communities,  and 
the  small  builder  and  homeowner  by 
reason  of  bureaucratic  deficiency. 

I  associate  myself  wholly  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Certainly  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  should  act  at  once, 
within  his  present  powers,  to  resolve  the 
impasse  within  his  Department. 

There  is  no  rule  of  logic  or  of  reason 
which  would  warrant  retention  of  a  soft- 
wood lumber  standard  which  qualified 
Federal  housing  and  procurement  au- 
thories,  qualified  Federal  scientific,  lab- 
oratories, and  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  lumber  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  its  principal  consumers  have 
recommended  be  ^thdrawn.  The  present 
standard  should  be  withdrawn. 

More  than  100  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  expressed  this  view  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-one  building  code  officials 
from  every  part  of  the  country  and  the 
three  model  code  conferences,  represent- 
ing 2,300  municipalities,  have  written  the 
Secretary  asking  him  to  withdraw  SPR 
16-53.  These  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  stated  that  withdrawal  of  the 
present  standard  will  not  interrupt,  con- 
fuse, or  imperil  the  orderly  conduct  of 
lumber  standards,  building  code  enforce- 
ment, or  home  construction. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  for  a  Fed- 
eral department  to  thwart  a  manufac- 
turing industry  trying  to  improve  its 
product  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  should 
disqualify  itself  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  enable  the  indus- 
try to  proceed  to  develop  its  own  stand- 
ard. 

Nor  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  used  by  the  executive  branch 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  those  issues 
which  it  cannot  or  will  not  face  squaiely 
and  resolve.  I  sincerely  hope  that  t^e 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  not  appeal  to  the  Congress 
for  a  law  which  he  does  not  need. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  feel  very  deeply  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frcxn 
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mirjols.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator 

Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  could  nQt  be 

today.  It  was  Senator  Bennett  who 

,ed  the 'amendment  in  the  Commlt- 

jn  Banking  and  Currency  that  was 

restricted.   It  merely   opened   the 

er  up.  It  provided  that  any  mate- 

ti^t  was  found  e£Qcient  and  ade- 

8  could  be  approved.  So  the  discre- 

is  there;  there  is  no  necessity  for 

action  and  there  should  not 

Vfe  should  not  have  to  have  legisla- 
actlon;  but  if  we  do  have  to  have 
[  am  sure  there  will  be  adequate 
1  for  pushing  it  through, 
llr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Set  ator  yield? 
Mr.  SPABKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
„.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
oln  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
__  and  the  distinguished  minority 
in  their  statements  on  this  mat- 
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have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  reccMnmendations  of  the  special 
thx  je-man  panel  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
ret iry  of  Commerce  with  regard  to  the 
softwood  hmiber  standards.  I  have  re- 
many  letters  from  the  lumber 
,_r„  to  my  State  about  this  situation. 
■\  ThUejl  might  concur  in  the  findings 
of  the  panel  that  the  present  limiber 
sta  idard  is  technically  insuiequate,  I  dis- 
agiee  entirely  with  their  recommenda- 
tio  IS  which  would  have  the  unsavory 
etti  ct  of  withdrawing  the  American  lum- 
bei  standard  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  IMeral  legislation. 

'  "he  panel's  recommendations  would 
Ais  ^iBce  entirely  the  present  private 
coi  ipliance  by  the  softwood  lumber  in- 
du  itry  by  the  mandatory  compulsion  of 
Fe  leral  legislative  fiat. 

:Si.  President,  in  light  of  the  near 
lUiuilmlty  of  opinion  regarding  the  In- 
ad  iquacy  of  the  present  standard,  it 
wciild  seem  patently  tnapproprlate  for 
thi !  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  continue 
It.  My  Reeling  is  made  even  more  strong 
by  the  fact  that  by  the  maintenance  of 
81 B  16-53  the  Secretary  would  not  only 
be|coDdoning,  but  actually  sponsoring,  a 
at  of  trade  to  the  greatest  eco- 
detrlment  of  the  majority  of  the 
twood  industry. 

:t  ts  my  hope  that  Secretary  Trow- 
br  dge  will  make  a  determination  to 
at  andon  SPR  16-53  and  not  seek  legisla- 
tl<n  with  regard  to  Federal  lumber 
stindards.  It  is  my  understanding,  in 
ta  king  with  my  constituents,  that  efforts 
ai  i  now  underway  within  the  affected 
in  lustry  itself  to  formulate  new  lumber 
st  indards  reorganization.  Independent 
ac  Uon  by  the  lumber  industiT,  with  its 
sp  idal  concern  and  expertise  in  the  field, 
can,  I  believe,  do  more  to  remedy  the 
pi  esent  situation  than  the  enactment  of 
spsclal  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
le  igues  in  urging  that  the  present  regu- 
lapons  be  Abandoned  and  that  the  lum- 
_  Indu^ry  be  given  the  opportiuiity  to 
w  ite  its  own  standards  to  avoid  the  in- 
flfxlble  incursions  which  would  occur  if 
had  to  resort  to  the  legislative  process. 
t  want  to  thank  the  distingxilshed  Sen- 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
httof  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
jc^  him  (and  the  distinguished  minority 
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leader  in  the  position  they  have  taken  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  support  him  in 
this  instance. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  August  issue 
of  Dun's  Review  entitled,  "Can  Alexan- 
der Trowbridge  Change  Commerce?" 
The  subheading  says,  "Many  Business- 
men Wonder  About  the  Future  of  the 
Department,  and  of  Its  New  Secretary." 
The  article  went  on  to  point  out  that 
former  Secretary  Hodges  inslted  that  the 
trouble  with  Commerce  is  businessmen — 
that  "businessmen  never  give  Com- 
merce the  backing  it  needs."  It  also  asked 
the  question:  "Can  Alexander  Trow- 
bridge Change  Commerce?"  More  spe- 
cifically, can  he  make  it  the  effective 
spokesman  for  business  in  government 
that  it  once  was.  The  highly  competitive 
world  of  today  makes  it  mandatory  that 
government  and  industry  coordinate 
their  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  pflnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Alexander  Trowbridgb  Chance 
Commerce? 
I     (By  Oerald  R.  Rosen) 
ProbatJly   no   department   In    government 
affects   every   part  of   Industry  In  the   way 
that  Commerce  does.  For  the  smaUest  busi- 
nessman. It  releases  the  latest  census  statis- 
tics, weather  reports  and  such  papiphlets  as 
"How  to  Run  a  Successful  Drug  Store."  For 
big    business,    the    Commerce    Department 
hopefully  Is  the  one  government  body  that 
will  lend  a  hand  In  trying  to  make  the  labor 
laws    equitable,    the    antitrust    regulations 
workable  and  the  tax  burden  livable. 

So  it  Is  no  surprise  that  business  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  present  state  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  The  biggest  blow  to  the 
Department,  of  course,  came  recently  when 
President  Johnson  proposed  to  merge  It  with 
the  Labor  Department.  Although  the  plan 
has  been  temporarily  shelved,  It  Is  by  no 
means  dead.  And  most  businessmen  fear 
that  11  such  an  amalgamation  should  even- 
tually come  about,  labor,  with  Its  count- 
less millions  ot^Votes.  will  far  outweigh  busi- 
ness In  charting  the  course  of  the  new  de- 
partment. 

Now  executives  too  are  concerned  abo«t 
the  man  who  heads  Commerce.  Not  that 
anyone  In  Industry  has  any  grounds  for 
faulting  Alexander  Trowbridge.  Par  from  It. 
The  37-year-old  bureaucrat,  the  youngest 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  history,  does  not 
have  a  track  record  by  which  he  can  be 
fudged.  He  spent  two  years  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  before  that  was 
president  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
one  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  Jersey  Stand- 
ard empire. 

Given  that  background,  then,  It  is  In- 
evitable for  business  to  ask:  Can  Alexander 
Trowbridge  change  Commerce?  More  speclfl- 
cally,  can  he  make  It  the  effective  spokesman 
for  business  in  government  that  it  once 
was? 

Answer!^  these  questions  will  not  be 
easy.  For  Trowbridge,  first  of  all,  must  resolve 
some  major  problems  of  his  own.  Take  his 
position  on  President  Johnson's  merger  pro- 


posal. While  Trowbridge  has  a  mandate  from 
the  President  to  "fire  up  Commerce,"  he  is 
also  on  record  as  supporting  the  LBJ  pro- 
posal to  merge  It  with  Labor.  Seemingly, 
though,  those  two  positions  are  wholly  con- 
tradictory. 

This  fact  was  pointed  up  at  Trowbridge's 
confirmation  hearing.  New  Hampshire  Sena- 
tor Norris  Cotton,  the  Commerce  Committee's 
ranking  Republican,  was  sympatheUc  to  the 
young  nominee.  Nevertheless,  Cotton  could 
not  resist  asking  Trowbridge  if  his  position 
were  not  comparable  to  that  of  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  proclaimed  that  he  "did 
not  become  the  King's  First  Minister  to  pre- 
side over  the  liqxiidatlon  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." Trowbridge's  reply  was  lost  in  the  ensu- 
ing laughter. 

Then  there  Is  the  influence  of  the  proposed 
merger  inside  Commerce  Itself.  With  the  De- 
partment's futxn-e  In  some  doubt  (Will  it  ever 
assume  the  power  it  had  under,  say,  Herbert 
Hoover?  Will  labor  "pack"  it  in  any  amal- 
gamation?), morale  necessarily  has  suffered. 
And  this  doubt  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
for  Trowbridge  to  fill  the  many  vacancies  la 
the  Department. 

Too,  there  are  an  Inordinate  number  of 
top-level  jobs  open  in  Commerce,  the  result 
of  the  mass  departure  of  people  at  the  time 
the  merger  was  announced.  These  Jobs  In- 
clude Under  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secre- 
taries and  a  Itfaritime  Administrator. 

Yet  Jobs  of  this  caliber  normally  are  filled 
through  the  White  House  or  through  the 
patronage  dispensers  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  This  practice  is  likely  to 
continue.  For  Trowbridge  has  none  of  the 
political  muscle  of  Luther  Hodges,  a  former 
govemcM-  of  North  Carolina,  who  headed  the 
Department  from  1961  to  1965,  and  none  of 
the  prestige  of  John  Connor,  former  chair- 
man of  Merck  &  Co.,  who  ran  it  from  1965  to 
1967. 

"After  all."  says  an  old  Washington  hand, 
"would  Luther  Hodges  have  handpicked 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.  to  be  his  Under 
Secretary,  or  would  John  Connor  after  an  in- 
tensive talent  search  have  come  up  with 
Leroy  Collins,  a  former  Florida  governor?"  So 
Trowbridge  faces  having  an  entire  first  team 
picked  for  him. 

Then  there  is  the  sticky  question  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  largest  sub- 
division of  the  Commerce  Department.  It 
must  work  with  a  backward,  subsidy-spoiled 
industry  and  tough  unions.  Complicating  it 
aU,  specious  appeals  to  national  interests  are 
made  by  both  sides.  According  to  Hodges, 
Maritime  was  the  toughest  nut  of  all  for  a 
Secretary  to  crack,  ffis  complaint:  "Both  the 
industry  and  labor  were  always  trying  to  get 
something  out  of  the  government  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  building  an  eflQclent  mer- 
chant marine." 

The  new  Secretary  has  also  committed 
himself  to  getting  rid  of  this  political  alba- 
tross. Yet  as  one  Instance  of  the  incredible 
pressure  that  the  Industry  and  union  can 
generate,  Maritime  was  conspicuously  left 
out  of  the  newly  formed  Department  of 
Transportation.  "Those  who  resist  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Maritime  Administration  to  Trans- 
portation are  being  shortsighted,"  says 
Trowbridge.  "That  is  where  It  logically  be- 
longs." 

While  the  new  Secretary's  position  has  the 
appeal  of  candor,  it  also  has  glaring  weak- 
nesses. First  of  all,  handing  away  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  which  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  Commerce's  $l-billlon 
budget,  is  hardly  the  traditional  Washing- 
ton way  to  raise  a  department's  stature.  His- 
tory has  proven  that  the  successful  bxireau- 
crat  must  constantly  add  to  his  domain — 
and  to  his  budget.  Secondly,  It  puts  an 
enemy  in  his  own  camp.  In  the  form  of  the 
recalcitrant  shipowners  and  unions.  If  Marl- 
time  is  not  switched. 

Before  Trowbridge's  pro8i)ects  can  be  fully 
assessed.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine  briefly 
the  chain  of  events  that  brought  Commerce 
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to  its  present  weak  state.  Says  former  Secre- 
tary John  Connor:  "The  two  key  factors  in 
Commerce's  slide  were  the  formation  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  in  the  early  1930s 
and  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which 
created  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers." 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  President,  usurped 
whatever  role  Commerce  once  played  in  the 
formulation  of  economic  policy.  The  role  of 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  in  Com- 
merce's decline  is  a  bit  more  Involved.  It  be- 
gan when  Luther  Hodges  tried  to  exercise 
more  control  over  the  Business  Council  in 
1962,  and  Its  leaders  decided  to  sever  the 
official  tie  to  the  Department. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  had  Just  had 
his  famous  run-in  with  Chairman  Roger 
Blough  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.  over 
steel  prices.  Anxious  to  placate  the  business 
community,  Kennedy  was  amenable  to  hav- 
ing the  Business  Council  set  up  liaison  com- 
mittees with  many  powerful  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  Treasury,  Labor,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  CEA  and  Commerce  It- 
self. But  while  this  move  increased  the  flow 
of  Information  between  the  Business  Coun- 
cil and  government.  It  left  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  completely  outflanked. 

To  this  day,  incidentally,  Hodges  Insists 
that  the  trouble  with  Commerce  Is  business- 
men. "Labor  and  agriculture  back  their  re- 
spective Departments  to  the  hilt,"  he  points 
out,  "but  businessmen  never  give  Commerce 
the  backing  it  needs.  I'm  sure  It's  because  so 
many  businessmen  are  naive  about  the  role 
of  government.  In  fact,  they  are  often  scared 
of  it." 

"Moreover,"  Hodges  goes  on,  "businessmen 
often  have  a  'What  does  government  know 
about  running  my  business?'  attitude.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  government  'running' 
their  business,  but  of  offering  help  and  ad- 
vice. A  glance  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  failures 
statistics  indicates  that  many  businessmen 
could  use  It." 

It  can  be  agreed,  however,  that  It  Is  much 
easier  for  Labor  and  Agriculture  to  work 
with  their  respective  constituencies.  Prac- 
tically all  government  business  concerning 
both  groups  goes  through  these  Departments. 
This  Is  not  the  case  with  businessmen.  Their 
Interests  provide  such  other  diverse  areas  of 
govermnent  as  the  Treasury,  Justice  and  the 
myriad  regulatory  agencies. 

In  addition,  other  government  depart- 
ments must  necessarily  overlap  with  Com- 
merce. There  is,  for  example,  both  an  Under 
Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  State  Department. 
Nobody  denies,  of  course,  that  many  inter- 
national economic  problems  fall  within 
State's  purview.  But  the  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  in  almost  constant  contact  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  puts  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce at  a  distinct  disadvantage  whenever 
there  Is  a  policy  conflict. 

The  s^me  holds  true  for  any  policy  con- 
flicts Commerce  might  have  with  the  Penta- 
gon, which  acts  as  a  sort  of  governmental 
Big  Daddy  for  many  of  Its  contractors.  For- 
getting for  the  moment  the  Pentagon's  pres- 
ent high-powered  Incumbent,  any  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  bound  to  wield  more  Influence 
at  the  White  House  than  the  Secretary  of . 
Commerce.  Former  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  however, 
feels  that  Commerce  Itself  is  much  to  blame 
for  this.  Commerce,  he  says,  concentrates  on 
well-established,  old-line  industries  at  the 
expense  of  space  and  electronics.  "Thus  these 
industries  have  no  choice  but  to  gravitate 
toward  the  Pentagon,"  he  adds. 

John  Connor  adds  another  factor  to  the 
business-Commerce  equation:  the  White 
House.  "The  Idea  that  Commerce  Is  the 
spokesman  for  business  In  the  Administra- 
tion is  a  myth,"  he  says.  "It  can't  be  unless 
it  gets  a  flow  of  responsibilities  that  would 
make  it  so.  As  things  stand.  Commerce  merely 
performs  services — data  collection,  patents. 


weather  information — for  business.  It  en- 
gages In  very  Uttle  policy-making.  The  Job," 
concludes  Connor,  "is  not  as  big  or  impor- 
tant as  it  is  supposed  to  be." 

One  of  Connor's  first  aims  as  Secretary, 
in  fact,  was  to  reassert  Commerce's  Influence 
over  economic  policy.  But  while  Hodges  had 
done  his  part  by  creating  a  new  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  the 
occupant  was  little  more  than  Commerce's 
liaison  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Key  economic  decisions  were  made  by 
the  President  in  conjunction  with  the 
"Troika"  (the  CEA  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Budget  Director). 
The  President,  say  Washington  cynics,  may 
have  even  hinted  to  Connor  to  get  him  to 
take  the  job  that  this  powerful  group  might 
become  a  foursome.  But  it  never  came  to 
pass. 

In  addition,  Commerce  lost  some  of  the 
political  savvy  that  is  necessary  just  to  sur- 
vive In  Washington.  Thus  when  an  Important 
opening  occurred  in  Commerce's  Cleveland 
field  office,  Connor,  a  highly  efficient  admin- 
istrator, reviewed  the  file  of  the  man  who 
was  next  in  line  for  the  Job.  Impressed  with 
the  man's  credentials,  the  Secretary  decided 
to  appoint  him. 

But  this  is  precisely  how  things  do  not 
work  in  Washington.  The  Ohio  Congressional 
delegation  had  Its  own  candidate  for  the 
Job,  and  the  Secretary  eventually  had  to 
back  down.  If  he  had  been  a  politician,  Con- 
nor's first  instinct  would  have  been  to  clear 
his  man  with  the  interested  pollticos.  But, 
as  an  administrator,  Connor  was  not  used 
to  the  political  game — a  fact  that  other 
Washlngtonlans  were  quick  to  remember. 

Trowbridge  for  his  part  insists :  "The  Com- 
merce Department  is  the  voice  of  business  In 
this  Administration."  So  he  has  Instituted  a 
new  program  to  strengthen  the  Department's 
tattered  ties  to  the  business  community. 
Commerce's  top  echelon  will  hold  regular 
meetings  with  leaders  of  key  Industry  groups 
to  explore  "current  and  prospective  industry 
problems  and  their  relationship  to  national 
economic  issues."  The  last  three  words  are 
significant  since  they  represent  a  thinly 
veiled  move  to  get  Commerce  Into  economic 
policy-making  by  encoiiraglng  businessmen 
to  look  to  it  for  guidance  In  this  area. 

Obviously,  though,  Trowbridge  is  trying 
every  possible  angle  to  beef  up  Commerce. 
His  chances  for  success,  however,  are  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  Man  in  the  White 
House.  Yet  if  Commerce  is  looked  at  from 
the  President's  point  of  view,  why  should  he 
go  out  of  his  way  to  enchance  a  department 
that  he  plans  to  abolish? 

Most  dispassionate  observers  feel  that  the 
merger  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  They  argue  that 
the  proposed  Department  of  the  Economy 
would  be  far  more  than  a  merger  of  two 
existing  departments.  It  would  probably  in- 
clude the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  "The  head  of  this  new 
department,"  agrees  John  Connor,  "would 
command  a  position  in  government  of  greatly 
expanded  influence  compared  with  that  of 
the  present  heads  of  Commerce  and  Labor." 
Whatever  Its  precise  composition,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  department  seems  inevitable  to 
Assistant  Secretary  William  Shaw.  "If  the 
federal  government  of  the  1970s  Is  to  be 
effective,"  says  Shaw,  "It  must  be  organized 
along  functional  rather  than  traditional  in- 
terest group  lines." 

In  the  meantime,  Sandy  Trowbridge  will 
have  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  his  govern- 
mental inheritance.  And  he  will  have  to  work 
particularly  hard  on  establishing  a  close 
liaison  with  the  White  House.  "In  that  case," 
says  a  veteran  Commerce  Department  staffer, 
"Commercemen  would  dominate  whatever 
deftartment  was  ultimately  set  up." 

Business,  then,  could  conceivably  have  the 
high-level  voice  in  government  that  it  has 
wanted  for  so  long.  And  Sandy  TYowbridge, 


who  might  be  pushing  forty  by  then,  could 
even  be  the  first  Secretary  of  the  new,  re- 
invigorated  depiartment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  firmly 
agree  with  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate 
that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  industry 
has  lost  confidence  in  the  Department  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  have  been  talking 
about — a  good  example  is  the  poor  han- 
dling of  a  rather  simple  problem,  the  as- 
sistance the  Department  should  be  giv- 
ing the  lumber  industry  in  improving  its 
products.  That  industry  has  twice 
changed  its  entire  approach  of  getting 
agreement  on  a  lumber  standard  to  im- 
prove public  confidence  in  its  products. 
These  changes  of  direction  were  request- 
ed by  the  Department.  The  industry  then 
obtained  acceptance  of  the  prepared 
standard  on  the  part  of  producers,  users, 
and  consumers  by  a  majority  that  any 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  would 
wish  he  could  have  in  an  election  to  pub- 
lic ofiBce. 

Every  time  it  has  obtained  this  kind 
of  agreement,  those  in  the  Department 
who  are  afraid  of  a  small  minority  in  the 
industry  which  wants  to  keep  a  competi- 
tive advantage  to  the  detriment  of  this 
industry  and  which  attempts  through 
threats  and  intimidation  to  scare  of- 
ficials of  the  Department,  invariably  take 
the  easy  way  out  and  do  nothing. 

This  is  why  the  lumber  industry  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  Department,  Its  pro- 
cedures, and  its  lack  of  action.  This  is 
why  many  in  other  industries  are 
alarmed  with  the  Department  and  its  in- 
decisiveness.  This  is  why  an  article,  such 
as  the  one  in  Dun's  Review,  has  been 
written. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  new, 
young,  aggressive  Secretary  should  call 
his  Department  heads  together  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  want  the  confidence  of 
industry  and  business  and  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  they  have  to  act 
and  not  delay  every  difficult  decision  they 
face.  They  must  reenergize  the  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration 
which  is  moribund.  They  must  come  alive 
and  function  effectively. 

The  Secretary  ought  to  stop  relying  on 
legal  opinions  that  are  based  on  a  fear 
of  being  taken  to  court.  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  failed  to  pass  a  law 
simply  because  someone  suggested  they 
thought  it  was  unconstitutional  or  that 
they  would  test  it  in  the  courts,  we  prob- 
ably would  never  pass  any  legislation.  We 
have  to  act  because  our  constituents  ex- 
pect us  to  act.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  act  if  it  expects  the  business 
fraternity,  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  public  to  have  any  con- 
fidence in  it. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  see  whether  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge is  an  activist  who  will  make  up  his 
own  mind  or  whether  he  will  simply  take 
every  recommendation  from  his  subordi- 
nates and  perpetuate  the  lack  of  business 
confidence  in  the  Department,  which 
seems  apparent. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  repeat:  I  certainly  support 
his  objective  and  commend  him  highly 
for  what  he  is  doing. 
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:  Sx.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frc  m  Arizona. 

;  At.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
th  '■  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

ylr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

\gi.  MANSFIELD.  Over  the  years,  I 
to ),  have  received  a  number  of  protests 
fnm  my  State  expressing  concern  for 
th;  question  of  lumber  standards  and 
th;  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
ps  rtment  of  Commerce  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cLlon  which  would  bring  some'stabiUty 
to  the  lumber  industry  in  that  respect. 
Si  eclflcally,  I  refer  to  the  St.  Regis  Lum- 
btr  Co.,  which  has  a  rather  extensive 
deration  In  Lincoln  County  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  my  State.  As  a 
m  atter  of  fact.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
ol  Icials  of  the  company  is  on  the  liimber 
St  mdards  committee.  But,  so  far,  there 
h  IS  been  no  obsolute  decision  as  to  Just 
h  yw  the  standards  will  be  set  up,  ap- 
p:  led,  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  col- 
ic quy  today  Initiated  by  the  distin- 
g-iished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
E  Miking  and  Currency,  that  Secretary 
Trowbridge  would  take  cognizance  of 
V  lis  problem  which  has  been  confronting 
•n  J  for  so  many  years,  face  up  to  it,  do 
stmething  about  It,  and  ^  bring  some 
s  ability  and  security  to  this  important 
s  !gment  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  jne  reply  to  the 

Eiajority  leader  by  saying  that  we  are 

t  ailding  houses  now  at  the  rate  of  ap- 

iroximately  1.3  million  a  year.  That  is 

t  le  present  rate.  We  should  be  building 

t  minimiim  of  2  million  houscs  a  year. 

■*  ly  the  year  2000 — which  is  not  so  far 

c  way  as  it  used  to  be — ^we  will  have  to 

1  ulld  as  many  houses  as  we  have  now — 

ind  that  is  60  million  houses — just  to 

leep  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the  homes 

'  ^  rhich  win  wear  out,  or  be  destroyed  by 

J  ire,  floods,  new  highways  and  airports, 

I  ,nd  the  many  other  things  which  take 

1  ip  land  and  destroy  houses.  The  time  is 

i  torning — in  fact,  It  is  here  now — when 

■re  must  use  every  resource  we  have 

•  rom  a  mortgage  standpoint,  a  financing 

J  tandpolnt,  building  materials,  labor,  all 

;  icross  the  board 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Water  supplies. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  water  supplies, 
»mmunity  facilities,  household  equip- 
nent — in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
jur  growing  iwpulation. 

We  do  not  need  restrictions.  We  need 
lie  right  to  use  materials  which  will  be 
ndtable  for  building  homes.  After  all,  as 
[  see  it,  that  Is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
issue. 

Let  us  have  reasonable  standards 
which  will  make  It  possible  for  the  pro- 
lacers  of  lumber  and  the  consumers  of 
lumber  bi  this  country  to  have  the  mate- 
rial needed  to  build  the  homes  American 
families  want  and  need. 

I  ai^reclate  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  other  Senators  who 
have  commented  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSPIED.  I  apprectote  the 
Senator's  remarks,  but  I  appreelate  more 
the  Initiative  shown  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkmait]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ux.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
standing efTorts  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
agree  on  a  standard  for  softwood  lum- 
ber have  now  reached  an  impasse. 

The  Department  proposes  to  take  the 
problem  to  Congress.  Yet,  the  Industry 
Is  confident  that  a  standard  can  be  de- 
veloped under  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  without  any 
need  for  legislative  action. 

A  special  Department  of  Commerce 
panel  has  pronounced  the  present  stand- 
ard inadequate.  In  this,  the  industry  con- 
curs. They  agree  that  under  SPR  16-53, 
certain  producers  of  Rreen  lumber  have 
an  artificial  economic  advantage  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  this  standard  to 
relate  softwood  lumber  size  to  moisture 
content. 

Mr.  President,  the  lumber  Industry  in 
my  State  believes  that  while  the  present 
standard  should  be  withdrawn,  the  In- 
dustry should  be  free  for  a  fui-ther  at- 
tempt to  set  its  own  standard,  without 
having  one  imposed.  I  support  them  in 
this  belief,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to 
this  effect  which  I  wrote  last  week  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTXE  ON  INTERIOB 

AND  iNStTLAR  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Alexander  TaowBRiDCE, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  panel  conducting  studies  Into  soft- 
wood lumber  standards. 

In  a  matter  that  Is  of  such  great  economic 
concern  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I  cannot 
agree  that  arbitrary  legislative  standards  be 
Imposed  upon  one  segment  of  any  industry. 
If,  as  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  pro- 
ducers seems  to  Indicate,  the  present  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  Inadequate  and  unfair  to  pur- 
chasers, then  those  regulatory  standards 
should  be  withdrawn  and  new  standards 
agreed  upon  by  the  Industry  should  be  sub- 
stituted. Calling  ^or  Congress  to  step  in  and 
assume  jurisdiction  where  the  responsibility 
clearly  lies  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  another  gross  Invasion  of 
the  market  place  by  legislation. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  you  consider 
withdrawal  of  the  present  standards,  as  you 
have  Indicated  In  the  past  you  might  do, 
and  further  consider  new  standards  agreed 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  softwood  Indus- 
try, or  voluntary  standards  acceptable  to  the 
Indxistry  and  the  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Chtjrch. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  about  the  necessity  of 
stimulating  improvements  in  housing  and 
increasing  the  strength  and  facilities  of 
the  industry,  and  providing  new  and 
better  construction  materials. 

But  I  am  even  mr>re  concerned  to  leam 
that  a  Federal  department  would  take 
action  to  thwart  an  improvement  hi 
liunber  products  when  manufacturers, 
distributors,  and  users  of  lumber  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  new  improved  stand- 
ards. 

I  think  there  is  an  ironic  circumstance 


In  this  situation.  UsuaUy,  the  executive 
branch  is  only  too  eager  to  exceed  statu- 
tory limitation  by  the  Issuance  of  broad 
regulations  which.  In  my  judgment,  too 
often  exceed  the  legislative  Intent  of 
Congress.  In  this  situation,  the  Depart- 
ment is  attempting  to  pass  the  buck  back 
to  Congress  by  its  refusal  to  exercise  the 
clear  authority  we  have  already  assigned 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  after  listening  to 
this  discussion,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  should  reject  his  panel's  re- 
port and  recommendations.  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  do  just  that. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  views  of 
other  Senators  who  have  asked  that  the 
lumber  Industry  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  acceptable  standards  with- 
in the  industry.  In  my  judgment.  Con- 
gress should  enter  this  field  only  as  a  last 
resort.  , 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
take  such  action  as  will  produce  that 
desirable  result. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
many  Idaho  tlmbermen  and  mill  owners 
are  very  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion by  the  Departmept  of  Conunerce  to 
assist  in  clarifymg  the  issue  of  softwood 
lumber    standards.    Procrastination    of 
constructive  action  by  this  Department 
which  Is  charged  with  Federal  policy  and 
programs  affecting  industrial  and  com- 
mercial segments  of  the  national  econ- 
omy,   seems    Inexcusable.    The    present 
American   lumber    standard — SPR    16- 
53— has  deficiencies  which  handicap  the 
consumer,  who  after  all,  has  the  final 
say  in  the  standard  of  lumber  he  wants 
and    needs.    These    present    standards 
should   be   revised.   Even   the   National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  Is  highly 
respected  and  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  has  after  a  scientific 
study  said  present  standards  are  tech- 
nically inadequate  and  not  in  the  public 
interest.  ,     .  ,  ^. 

We  do  not  need  mandatory  legislation 
to  correct  this  situation.  It  can  and 
should  be  done  by  administrative  action 
which  now  rests  wtih  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

If  we  are  to  progress  properly  In  our 
homebuilding  needs,  and  if  the  lumber 
Industry  Is  to  furnish  its  proper  share  of 
these  needs,  prompt  action  Is  necessary 
and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  urging 
that  proper  and  prompt  action  be  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  second  place  to  no  man  In  my  ad- 
miration of  the  excellent  judgment, 
sound  leadership,  and  expert  knowledge 
of  American  housing  needs  and  pro- 
grams possessed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

When  he  speaks  as  he  has  today,  he 
does  It  with  good  reason  and  logic.  I 
agree  with  him  and  I  am  amazed  at  the 
facts  he  has  laid  before  us. 

Improved  housing  for  all  citizens,  as 
he  has  told  us,  has  been  a  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  for 
many,  many  years.  But  apparently,  we 
have  a  Department  of  Government,  re- 
luctant to  support  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  confidence  In  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge, and  though  he  Is  new  in  his  pres- 
ent responsibilities.  I  hope  that  he  will 
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reject  the  advisory  panel's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Certainly,  on  the  evidence  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Aii^hninft  has 
given  us,  the  exlsUng  lumber  standard 
should  be  withdrawn  and  the  Industry 
permitted  to  go  ahead  with  its  new  and 
Improved  product.  This  would  be  a  true 
public  service. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  permit  the 
industry  to  do  the  job  it  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  present 
lumber  standards  are  technically  inade- 
quate and  not  in  the  public  interest.  As 
early  as  1957  the  southern  pine  industry 
petitioned  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  to  revise  the  standards 
to  relate  lumber  sizes  to  a  specific  mois- 
ture content.  In  1964,  after  several  years 
of  careful  study,  the  committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
a  set  of  standards  endorsed  by  the  major 
part  of  the  lumber  industry  and  many 
interested  Qavemment  agencies.  Still,  we 
are  operatlife  imder  standards  developed 
in  1925,  which  have  become  totally  un- 
realistic because  of  changing  practices 
In  the  industry. 

These  outdated  standards  are  an  In- 
convenience to  the  industry  and  unfair 
to  the  consumer.  Only  a  small  minority  of 
green  limiber  producers  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  the  present  standards.  The 
standards  now  in  effect  are  Intended  for 
dry  lumber  but  are  not  related  to  any 
specific  moisture  content.  Since  lumber 
shrinks  as  It  is  seasoned,  however, 
standards  which  do  no^  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  moisture  content  are  really  no 
standards  at  all. 

This  was  no  problem  before  World  War 
n,  because  green  lumber  was  surfaced 
to  a  larger  size  than  dry  lumber  to  com- 
pensate for  shrinkage.  Since  the  war, 
however,  green  lumber  producers  have 
been  finishing  their  product  to  the  same 
size  as  dry  liunber  and  the  shrinkage  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  revised 
standards  proposed  by  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee  is  to 
establish  uniform  standards  upon  which 
the  consumer  and  the  Industry  can  rely. 


provided  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Arab 
military  forces,  and  by  the  confusing  and 
uncertain  policies  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  imperative  that  these  facts  not  be 
swept  imder  the  rug  and  forgotten  in 
the  feeling  of  relief  that  now  exists  be- 
cause the  shooting  has  ceased.  Such  feel- 
ing is  entirely  understandable  in  the 
light  of  the  serious  situation  which  would 
have  confronted  the  United  States  had 
the  roles  of  victor  and  vanquish^  been 
reversed  and  If  the  Arab  armiles  now 
occupied  Israel,  and  Soviet  Russia  in  con- 
sequence would  have  dominated  tl;>e  Mid- 
dle East. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  start  is  to  be  made 
in  establishing  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  frank  appraisal  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  conflict  is  es- 
sential. Unless  we  face  up  to  these  factors, 
we  must  anticipate  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities, with  all  the  dangers  that  would 
entail  for  the  world,  in  the  next  5  or 
10  yCars,  or  even  sooner. 

The  roots  of  the  conflict  can  be  found, 
in  my  opinion,  In  the  imremitting  hos- 
tility of  the  Arab  countries  to  the  very 
existence  of  Israel  and  hi  their  illusion 
that  Israel  can  be  destroyed  by  force  of 
arms;  in  the  Soviet  Union's  support  of 
such  illusion  and  its  attempt  to  use  the 
Middle  East  as  a  pawn  in  its  cold  war 
tactics;  and  in  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  economic  and  mil- 
itary assistance  to  the  Arab  nations 
would  somehow  divert  these  countries 
from  aggression.  If  these  Issues  were  not 
clear  to  the  American  people  before,  even 
though  some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
over  the  years  been  pointing  out  the 
dangers  of  U.S.-Mlddle  East  policies.  It 
must  be  abundantly  evident  now  that  to 
return  to  the  conditions  and  policies  of 
our  Government  prior  to  May  1967  can 
only  bring  about  renewed  conflict.  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today  In  some  detail  the  root  causes  of 
the  conflict  as  I  see  them  and  to  suggest 
some  possible  alternative  courses  by  our 
Government. 

Arab  opposition  to  the  very  existence 
of  Israel  and  its  view  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  principal  culprit  responsible 
for  Israel's  continued  existence  have 
been  expressed  In  such  hyperbole  and  in- 
vective that  we  have  been  inclined  to 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the.  j^^xdiscoimt  such  statements  as  expression 
sponsibillty  and  authority  to  withdraw  W^iollcy.  But  recent  events  have  shown 
the  present  inadequate  standards  with-     thaftwe  cannot  dismiss  these  statements 


out  further  legislative  action.  I  strongly 
urge  him  to  assume  that  responsibllty 
and  exercise  his  authority  prompUy  In 
order  that  revised  standards,  which  will 
protect  the  public  and  promote  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  industry,  may 
be  adopted  without  further  delay. 


IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TOOK  A  CLEAR  STAND 
FOR  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  swift  and  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Israel  forces  over  the  Arab 
armies,  a  number  of  facts  have  become 
crystal  clear  which  had  previously  .been 
obscured  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  Arab 
governments,  by  the  material  support 


so  lightly  or  attribute  them  to  domestic 
propaganda  efforts  at  bolstering  the  flag- 
ging morale  of  peoples  for  whom  the 
promises  of  a  better  life  have  not  borne 
fruit — ^largely  through  their  own  short- 
comings and  the  ineptness  of  their  lead- 
ers— and  who  now  must  be  sustained  by 
the  ideas  of  a  mystic  "Arab  unity"  and 
the  recapture  of  territory  which  they 
never  rightfully  possessed.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  statements  ot  Radio  C^ro  and 
of  the  Arab  governments,  as  irrational  as 
they  sound  to  our  ears,  are  indeed  ex- 
pressions of  policy.  We  must  now  rec- 
ognize that  when  the  Arab  leaders  pro- 
claimed toward  the  end  of  May  1967,  that 
"we  feel  confident  that  we  can  win  and 
are  ready  now  for  a  war  with  Israel," 
and  that  If  war  came  "it  will  be  total 
and  the  objective  will  be  to  destroy  Is- 
rael," they  had  every  intention  to  carry 


these  threats  into  action.  Indeed,  their 
secret  orders  provided  for  the  slaughter 
of  every  Israeli — ^man,  woman,  and  child. 

Events  have  proved  that  the^  Arabs 
meant  what  they  said  and  indeed  pro- 
vided us  with  a  detailed  blueprint  of 
their  aggressive  intentions  as  witness  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  broadcast  of 
Radio  Cairo  on  May  20, 1967: 

with  the  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
Israel  is  faced  with  two  alternatives,  either 
of  which  ■will  destroy  It:  It  will  either  be 
strangled  to  death  by  the  Arab  military  and 
economic  blockade,  or  It  wlU  perish  by  the 
fire  of  the  Arab  forces  encompassing  It  from 
the  south,  from  the  north  and  from  the  east. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  statements 
of  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  regarding  his 
solidarity  with  the  Arab  cause,  which  the 
United  States  tended  to  discount  since  it 
conflicted  with  its  picture  of  a  plucky 
little  ruler  strongly  alined  with  us  by 
the  massive  economic  and  military  aid 
the  United  States  had  furnished  him, 
provided  a  precise  account  of  the  course 
of  action  Jordan  would  follow. 

On  June  2, 1967.  King  Hussein  said; 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  further  frank  cooperation  with  Egypt 
and  the  other  Arab  States  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  so  that  we  may  march  for- 
ward along  the  road  which  leada  to  the  wip- 
ing out  of  our  shame  and  to  the  liberation 
of  Palestine.  This  Is  a  basic  cornerstone  of 
Jordan's  general  policy,  boih  within  the 
realm  of  Arab  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
spheres  of  internal  and  foreign  policies. 

That  "plucky  little  ruler"  then  pro- 
ceeded to  initiate  hostilities  against  the 
Israelis,  employing  the  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  other  weapons  the  United  States 
furnished  him  to  carry  out  plans  which 
had  previously  been  made  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Egyptians,  placed  his  forces 
under  the  Egyptian  command,  and 
opened  his  country  to  Iraqui  forces 
which  began  to  move  several  hundred 
tanks  into  the  Jordanian  salient  15  miles 
from  Tel  Aviv. 

This  action  by  King  Hussein  came  after 
a  plea  to  him  by  Israel  not  to  attack  ac- 
companied by  Israel's  pledge  that  tf  he 
did  not,  there  would  be  no  Israeli  inva- 
sion of  the  territory  then  held  by  him. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  took 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  statements  com- 
ing out  of  the  Arab  countries  and  begin 
to  recognize  that  no  matter  how  illu- 
sionary  and  Irrational  they  may  seem  to 
us,  they  represent  the  hard  convictions 
of  the  Arab  rulers.  Unless  we  do  this,  we 
will  continue  to  base  our  policies  and 
actions  on  the  fanciful  notions  of  what 
we  would  like  the  Intention  of  the  Arab 
governments  to  be  rather  than  on  what 
is  actually  planned. 

Statements  emanating  from  the  Arab 
countries  in  recent  weeks  show  not  the 
slightest  realization  of  the  magnitude  of 
their  military  defeat,  of  the  loss  of  siz- 
able territories  to  the  Israelis,  and  of  the 
resultant  precarious  economic  situation 
which  their  aggression  brought  upon 
them.  For  Egypt  it  has  meant  the  loss  of 
the  Suez  Canal  revenues.  To  put  it 
briefly,  their  view  is  one  of  imremitting 
hostility  both  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Israel  stated  in  abusive  and  often  vio- 
lent language.  The  United  States  Is  the 
arch    villain,    &n    Imperialist,    colonial 
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po\^r  and  Israel  Is  its  tool  of  aggression. 
He]  e  are  some  samples: 

C  n  July  19, 1967.  the  Cairo  Voice  of  the 
Arabs  stated: 

11  appeals  tbat  th«  outcome  of  the  recent 
trip  trtlte  aggrewlon  maatermlnded  by  the 
Uzil^ed  States  has  enthralled  the  Israeli  gangs 

driven  them  Into  a  euphoria  of  self-de- 
luslbn  and  arrogance,  whereby  they  are  now 
bra:  enly  a^>lrlng  to  realize  dreams  and  am- 
bltlpns  that  will  never  be  attained  .  .  .  Is- 

the  dog  of  Imperialism  and  the  panderer 

world  Imperialist  forces,  Is  today  con- 

and  dreaming  of  passage  through 

Suez  Canal  .  .  .  This  Zionist  attempt 
enj4ys  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
Imi  erlallst  forces.  No  evidence  of  this  could 

3aore  eloquent  than  the  United   States' 
upon  making  the  withdrawal   of 

aggressor  forces  contingent  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  contemplated 

he  United  States,  which  are  of  course  In 
f av<  ir  of  the  Israeli  aggression  against  the 
Ara  M — such  as  free  passage  for  Israel  In  the 
are  »'  waterways  .  .  . 

I  est  these  words  again  be  dismissed  as 
doqiestic  propaganda,  here  is  an  excerpt 
the  Jiily  23,   1967,  statement  of 
;>tlan  President  Nasser,  which,  unbe- 
lievably, has  been  greeted  as  a  temperate 
reasonable  address  by  some  news- 
in  this  country: 
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large  port  of  the  U.S.  role  In  the  recent 
Is  still  vague.  But  we  already  know 
things.  We  have  already  fouQd  the  an- 
te-several  questions.  What  was  behind 
political  and  diplomatic  role  whlph  the 
ed  States  played  before  the  battle?  This 
Included  the  call  for  self-restraint,  the 
that  any  action  taken  by  us  would 
the  entire  region  to  dangers,  the  pro- 
to  send  the  U.S.  vice  president  to  con- 
wlth  us  on  the  subject,  the  approval  of 
Mubyl  ad  Din's  Irip  to  Washington 
neet  with  Johnson  to  confer  on  the  sub- 
and  to  try  and  reach  a  solution.  All  this 
place  before  the  aggression,  before  the 
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was  a  deception.  We  must  ask:  In  whose 
Interest  was  this  deception?  Certainly  It  was 
In  ^e  Interest  of  the  Imperialist  Israeli  ag- 
gre  islon.  The  deception  was  part  of  a  U.S. 
pla  a  drawn  up  two  years  ago.  The  aim  of  this 
pla  a  was  to  overthrow  the  free  revolutionary 
reg  jnes,  which  do  not  heed  the  words  of  the 
big  powers  and  refuse  to  be  under  anyone's 
inf  uenoe. 

'  The  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  edito- 
rial  appropriately  entitled  "Fantasy 
Fr  im  Nasser"  charges  that  In  accusing 
th(  I  United  States  of  an  imperialist  con- 
spl  racy  to  destroy  Egypt's  Socialist  revo- 
lul  Lon.  Egypt  Is  guilty  of  fantasy.  The 
ed  torlal  goes  on  to  say  that: 

]  a  spite  of  his  impulsive  seizure  of  Suez,  his 
Irr  leponslble  campaign  In  Yemen  and  other 
foi  iys  Into  Intematlonal  politics,  many  in- 
f  or  med  observers  have  been  Inclined  In  the 
pa|t  to  minimiMi  the  Egyptian  leader's  ez- 
B,  citing  his  relative  caution  In  com- 
pailson  to  other  more  volatile  Arab  leaders 
an  I  pointing  to  many  reasonable  and  con- 
crc  te  steps  he  has  taken  to  try  to  rebuild 
Eg  rpt'B  impoverished  and  demoralized  feudal 
so<  lety.  Today,  however.  It  must  be  sadly 
no  «d  that  President  Nasser  has  apparently 
thJ  own  caution  and  reason  to  the  desert 
wl  tds.  In  calling  on  Egyptians  once  more  to 
m<  blUze  tbelr  meager  resources  for  continu- 
ini  warfare  against  an  Israel  he  refused  to 
re<  ognlse  after  a  third,  shattering  Egyptian 
de  eat  by  IsraeU  armed  forces,  Nasser  has 
be  rayed  his  promise  of  a  better  life  for  the 
Eg  rptlan  people.  He  JUa  shown  himself  to  be 

1  irtsoner  of  the  extreme  Arab  emotions  he 
onpe  soaght  to  master. 


Other  Arab  governments  are  equally 
adamant  in  their  views  that  there  can 
be  no  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel  and 
that  the  only  course  of  action  for  them 
is  to  continue  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  With  their  armies  and  air  forces 
smashed,  with  their  economies  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  Arabs  to  pur- 
sue the  same  disastrous  course.  But  re- 
cent utterances  from  the  Arab  capitals 
give  no  indication  that  these  countries 
are  any  more  reconciled  to  the  existence 
of  Israel  in  the  aftermath  of  their  mili- 
tary defeat.  James  A.  Michener,  writing 
in  the  August  8,  1966,  issue  of  Look  mag- 
azine, described  the  extent  of  the  Arab 
resolve  to  continue  hostilities  against 
Israel : 

On  the  night  when  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
armies  was  known  to  the  world  as  one  of  the 
most  crushing  In  history,  I  dlscxossed  mat- 
ters on  an  all-night  radio  show  with  Dr.  M. 
T.  Mehdl,  secretary-general  of  the  Action 
Committee  on  American-Arab  Relations  and 
he  made  these  points:  "Nothing  has  changed. 
Israel  is  worse  than  Nazi  Germany,  and  the 
Arabs  will  have  to  drive  her  from  the  region. 
The  war  will  continue  precisely  as  it  has 
been  going  for  the  past  19  years.  And  what 
the  Americans  and  the  English  took  away 
from  the  Arabs  by  their  intervention,  the 
^abs  will  recover  at  the  conference  table. 
Peace  talks  of  course  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted through  third  parties  at  the  United 
Nations,  because  no  Arab  leader  will 'ever 
agree  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  an  outlaw 
nation  like  Israel.  You'll  see.  The  United 
Nations  will  force  Israel  back  to  her  1948 
boundaries,  after  which  all  Arab  nations  will 
unite  In  a  war  to  exterminate  her,  because 
this  is  going  to  be  Just  like  the  Crusades. 
Por  two  hundred  years,  the  Arabs  will  pon- 
tlnue  their  fight  and  in  the  end  they'll  do 
exactly  what  they've  said.  Push  Israel  into 
the  sea." 

Lest  any  Arab  leader  be  tempted  to 
seek  an  accommodation  with  Israel, 
Radio  Cairo  issued  this  warning  on  July 
17,  1967: 

What  is  going  on  all  over  the  homeland 
proves  to  America  and  even  to  its  agents  that 
the  Arab  masses  will  never  let  any  responsi- 
ble Arab  person  remain  alive  wLo  would  dare 
to  negotiate  with  Israel.  Events  throughout 
the  homeland  prove  that  the  people  are  de- 
termined that  struggle  and  fighting  are  the 
only  way  to  confront  thQi^nemles  and  regain 
the  stolen  territory.  That  is  why  the  great 
popular  reaction  to  the  Suez  clashes  yester- 
day Lb  an  affirmation  of  the  Arab's  determlna- 
tiop  to  take  a  stand  and  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  battle. 

In  a  perceptive  article  in  the  July  26, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Washington  News, 
Scripps-Howard  writer  Robert  Dietsch 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  rampant  war 
spirit  he  found  in  Iraq  when  he  was  the 
first  American  to  visit  that  coxmtry  after 
the  war: 

In  the  past  seven  weeks,  Iraq  has  aligned 
Itself  with  Arab  extremists  in  Cairo  and 
Dametscus  who  demand  continued  aggression 
against  Israel,  a  continued  oU  boycott  against 
the  U.S.,  Britain  and  West  Germany,  and 
wider  boycotts  against  Western  firms. 

Indeed  some  sources  say  Iraq  is  the  loudest 
voice  of  all  the  Arab  nations  demanding 
stricter  boycotts.  Baghdad  is  flirting  openly 
with  Moscow  and  Peking  talking  arms  and 
trade. 

The  Soviet  Union's  support  of  Arab 
aggression  is  nothing  new.  In  the  weeks 
before  open  hostilities  broke  out  the  So- 


viet Union  had  circulated  the  baseless 
rumor  that  there  was  an  Israel  plan 
to  invade  Ssrria;  the  Soviets  had  sup- 
ported the  Egyptian  closing  of  the  Strait 
of  Tlran;  it  had  stepped  up  arms  ship- 
ment; and  hed  declared  itself  in  full 
support  of  the  Arabs. 

Without  massive  deliveries  of  arms  and 
munitions  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Arab  countries  would  never  have  been  in 
a  position  to  carry  on  their  aggressive 
acts  against  Israel.  By  1967  Russia  had 
completed  deliveries  of  1,800  tanks  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  over  500  fighter  and 
bomber  aircraft.  Other  deliveries  in- 
cluded 500  armored  carriers,  24  missile- 
carrying  torpedo  boats,  50  helicopters, 
and  66  transport  planes.  The  vast  quan- 
tities of  Soviet  military  supplies  fur- 
nished Egypt  have  been  comprehended 
only  recently  when  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment permitted  American  newspapermen 
and  television  reporters  to  examine  and 
televise  the  vast  hoard  of  captured  So- 
viet equipment  at  El  Arish  and  other 
locations  in  the  Sinai. 

Authoritative  estimates  have  placed 
the  value  of  such  military  supplies  at 
$2  billion.  These  amounts  are  in  addi- 
tion to  massive  arms  shipments  by  the 
Soviets  to  Iraq  and  Algeria. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  was  triggered  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  in- 
formed the  Egjrptians  that  Israel  was 
massing  troops — an  unfounded  allega- 
tion. Here  is  President  Nasser's  account 
of  the  matter: 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  clear  to  us 
all  is  that  we  were  not  the  ones  who  started 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  We  all  know 
that  this  crisis  began  with  Israel's  attempt 
to  Invade  Syria.  It  is  quite  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  In  that  attempt  Israel  was  not  working 
for  Itself  alone,  but  also  for  the  forces  which 
had  gotten  fed  up  with  the  Arab  revolu- 
tionary movement  .  .  .  Our  parliamentary 
delegation  headed  by  Anwar  as-Sadat  was  on 
a  visit  to  Moscow,  and  our  Soviet  friends 
informed  Anwar  as-Sadat  at  that  time  that 
the  invasion  of  Syria  was  imminent  .  .  .  What 
were  we  "to  do?  We  could  have  remained 
silent,  we  could  have  waited,  or  we  could 
have  Just  Issued  statements  and  calples  of 
support.  But  if  this  homeland  had  accepted 
such  behavior  it  would  have  meant  that  it 
was  deserting  its  mission,  its  role  and  even 
its  personality  .  .  .  therefore  it  was  Impera- 
tive that  we  take  concrete  steps  to  face  the 
danger  threatening  Syria  .  .  . 

Egypt's  request  for  the  withdrawal  of 
United  Nations  forces  from  Sinai  and  the 
blockade  of  Israel  shipping  in  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  followed. 

Since  the  Arab  military  debacle,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  reequipping  the  defeated  Arab 
Eumles.  Reports  f  rc«n  the  Middle  East  in- 
dicate that  to  date  at  least  half  of  the 
destroyed  Egyptian  aircraft  have  now 
been  replaced  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  tanks.  In  addi- 
tion it  appears  likely  that  with  the  loss  of 
Suez  Canal  revenues,  Egypt  will  become 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  food  assistance.  Whether  the  Soviet 
Union  will  want  to  bear  the  massive  cost 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
the  Arab  countries  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture in  the  light  of  other  strategic  inter- 
ests, is  a  major  question.  Su£Qce  it  that 
Russia's  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Middle 
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East  through  the  military  and  political 
support  of  the  Arab  countries  1ms  been 
dealt  such  a  severe  blow  as  to  cause  Rus- 
sia to  reassess  the  cost  of  its  support 
against  any  possible  gains. 

However,  if  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  proved  to  be  misguided,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  American  policy  in 
that  area.  Por  10  years  the  United  States 
poured  billions  of  dollars  of  economic  and 
military  aid  into  the  Arab  countries  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs,  on  the  assiunption 
that  such  balance  of  power  would  result 
in  a  military  standoff.  This  assumption 
has  been  proved  grossly  wrong.  The  Arab 
countries  were  not  at  all  interested  in  a 
standoff  and  used  our  aid  to  launch  their 
aggression  against  Israel.  Jordanian  of- 
ficers, trained  in  the  United  States  at 
U.S.  expense  and  whose  very  salaries  were 
paid  for  by  budget  support  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  Jordanian  Government,  led 
an  army  largely  equipped  with  American 
arms  and  supplies  in  an  aggressive  and 
unprovoked  attack  against  Israel 

From  1960  through  1966  the  United 
States  gave  Egypt  almost  $1  billion  in 
foodstuff.  Nasser  used  this  massive  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  conserve  his  foreign 
exchange  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  spend  on  purchases  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  then  squandered  it  on 
adventures  in  Yemep,  the  Congo  and  on 
huge  arms  purchase^  from  the  Soviets. 

During  these  yeai«.the  United  Arab 
Republic  violated  agreement  after  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  Yet  so  com- 
mitted was  our  State  Department  to  a 
policy  of  currying  favor  with  Nasser 
through  ever  larger  gifts  of  economic  as- 
sistance, that  each  violation  was  forgiven 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  violations 
hidden  from  the  American  people  by 
placing  security  classifications  on  these 
matters. 

American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  unsuccessful.  It  did  not  secure 
peace  and  stability,  made  no  headway  in 
reconciling  the  Arab  States  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel,  did  not  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  from  extending  its  influence 
throughout  the  area,  and  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  complete  alienation  of  the  Arab 
governmentis,  which  now,  with  magnifi- 
cent self-deception,  view  the  United 
States  as  the  principal  architect  of  their 
military  defeat. 

If  the  Arabs  were  frustrated  in  their 
19-year-lofig  attempts  to  "push  Israel 
into  the  sea."  and  if  the  Soviet  Union's 
desire  to  become  the  dominant  force  In 
the  Middle  East  have  been  thwarted,  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  U.S.  Middle  East 
policy.  Arab  aggression  was  defeated,  So- 
viet penetration  of  the  area  held  in  check, 
and  vital  American-European  interests 
protected  only  because  the  Israelis,  with 
their  very  existence  at  stake,  despairing 
of  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  live 
up  to  its  commitments  to  break  the  block- 
ade in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  took  the  defense 
of  their  survival  into  their  own  hands. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  "our 
commitments"  in  the  last  few  years.  Mil- 
itary aid  has  continued  to  flow  to  Prance 
and  other  Western  European  coimtries, 
long  after  the  Congress  had  been  told 
that  the  aid  programs  had  come  to  an 
end,  allegedly  because  of  the  necessity  to 
"fulfill  previous  commitments." 


Economic  assistance  has  gone  to  coun- 
tries long  past  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance because  of  "previous  commitments." 
And  most  Importantly,  our  disastrous  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  fiasco  has  been 
justified  on  the  dubious  groimds  of  al- 
leged commitments  to  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  lor^  since  deposed,  com- 
mitments which  were  created  through 
executive  action  by  an  administration 
determined  on  a  course  of  military  in- 
volvement on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Yet  when  the  time  came  for  the  United 
States  to  face  up  to  its  very  real  com- 
mitments to  Israel,  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where,  unlike  Southeast  Asia,  its 
vital  interests  were  very  much  involved, 
it  vacillated. 

Among  the  most  obvious  reasons  for 
U.S.  support  of  Israel  are  that  that  Uttle 
country  comes  closest  of  all  the  70  na- 
tions bom  in  the  wake  of  the  antico- 
lonial  revolution  of  the  psist  two  decades, 
to  carrying  out  in  its  actions,  the  prin- 
ciples, policies  and  Ideals  which  the 
American  people  profess.  It  is  a  democ- 
racy with  all  the  freedoms.  It  exemplifies 
"government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." It  is  an  oasis  of  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibility in  a  desert  of  dictatorship 
and  backwardness.  No  other  new  nation 
has  so  striking  a  record  of  achievement, 
the  more  notable  because  accomplished 
in  the  face  of  harassment  by  neighbors 
50  times  more  numerous  and  occupying 
an  area  1,000  times  as  great.  On  top  of 
all  this,  Israel  has  sent  technical  aid  to 
some  less  developed  countries.  Its  bril- 
liant military  victory  against  incredible 
odds  is  but  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  that  nation  and  its 
people.  If  there  is  one  new  nation  in  the 
world  that  merits  U.S.  support  it  is  Israel. 
Instead  of  forthright  support  for  Is- 
rael and  a  joint  effort  to  break  the  block- 
ade in  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  the  United 
States  equivocated.  The  Israel  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  mounting  evidence 
of  Arab  Intention  to  launch  an  attack 
against  Its  country  and  realized  that, 
with  each  day  that  passed  while  it  wait- 
ed for  the  United  States  to  act,  Arab 
strength  increased.  Finally  Israel 
laimched  Its  own  military  defense. 

Randolph  and  Winston  Churchill,  the 
son  and  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  have  given  a  vivid  account  of 
this  period  in  their  book  "The  6-Day 
War,"  excerpts  from  which  appeared  in 
the  July  30,  1967,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post:  / 

On  May  22,  the  crisis  enterpda  new  stage 
when  Egypt  declared  the  ^alt  of  Tlran 
closed  to  Israeli  ships  and^to  all  strategic 
materials  being  shipped  to  Israel  on  board 
non-Israeli  vessels.  President  Nasser  declared: 
"If  Israel  threatens  us  with  war,  we  will  reply 
thus:  Go  ahead,  then". 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  May  24,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  left  for  Washington,  via  Paris  and 
Iiondon,  to  see  President  Johnson  and  later 
to  address  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

On  May  26,  after  keeping  Eban  waiting  for 
most  of  the  day,  Mr.  Johnson  called  him  in 
for  a  talk.  The  President  was  dl*oncerted 
when  Eban  produced  a  file  of  documents 
wUich  the  Israelis  considered  to  be  evidence 
of  a  firm  American  commitment  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  "free  and  Innocent  passage" 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 


Among  these  papers  was  the  draft  of  a 
speech  made  by  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Golda  Melr,  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  March  1,  1957.  This  had  been 
prepared  Jointly  by  Eban,  at  that  time  Israeli 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  and  John  tVieter 
Dulles,   and  amended  in  Dulles  own  hand. 

Eban  also  reminded  Mr.  Johnson  during 
their  85-mlnute  conversation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's record  on  the  issue.  When  Mr.  John- 
son was  Senate  Democratic  Leader  in  1965- 
6-7,  he  had  been  strongly  pro-Israel.  He  had 
burst  into  public  anger  when  Dulles  threat- 
ened Israel  with  sanctions  unless  she  with- 
drew from  Sharm  El-Sheikh. 

In  his  talk  with  Eban,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
full  of  friendly  bluster — "I  want  to  see  that 
little  blue  and  white  Israeli  flag  sailing  down 
those  straits" — but  would  make  no  firm  com- 
mitment. 

•  •  •  •  . 

On  May  30,  —  ng  Hussein  of  Jordan  un- 
expectedly an..p-l  in  Cairo  and,  after  a  stay 
of  only  six  hours,  signed  a  defense  agreement 
with  President  Nasser.  This  surprised  the 
Egyptian  people  as  much  as  foreigners.  The 
two  men  had  for  long  been  at  loggerheads. 
President  Nasser  having  often  denounced 
Hussein  as  a  traitor  to  the  Arab  cause. 

The  defezise  pact  was  undoubtedly  the 
turning  point  between  peace  and  war.  Stra- 
tegically, an  alliance  between  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan could  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  Israel. 
For  Israel  would  not  be  exposed  to  attack  at 
its  most  vulnerable  point,  the  "soft  under- 
belly" where  Jordanian  territory  forms  a 
salient  into  Israel  and  provided  a  hostUe  base 
for  attack  only  12  mUes  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

Thus  the  talkers  were  being  overtaken  by 
events.  While  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  were  hawking  a  document 
around  the  world  seeking  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  other  maritime  nations  for  con- 
certed action  to  pen  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  the 
problem  had  become  a  minor  issue  to  Israel. 
The  deadly  threat  of  an  Arab  military 
buildup  along  her  borders  was  paramount. 

The  resounding  Isrtiel  defeat  of  Arab 
armies  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing 
the  urgency  of  a  reexamination  of  the 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
administration,  now  that  its  chestnuts 
have  been  pulled  out  of  the  fire  by  the 
Israelis,  appears  all  too  happy  to  return 
to  its  preoccupation  with  Vietnam.  What- 
ever happened,  for  example,  to  the  Mc- 
George  Bundy  task  force  on  the  Middle 
East  and  the  comprehensive  solution  of 
the  problems  of  that  area?  Big  fanfare  at 
the  time  of  its  creation;  no  action  since. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  the 
Israeli  military  victory  were  allowed  to 
obscure  the  shortcomings  in  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy.  One  may  well  be 
fearful  that  the  administration  has  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  that 
whatever  new  economic  and  military  aid 
programs  that  are  being  considered  will 
repeat  discredited  formulas.  Here  is  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  June  22,  1967.  In  an- 
swer to  Senator  Symington's  question  as 
to  why  we  did  not  permit  the  Israelis  to 
purchase  fighter  aircraft  from  us.  Secre- 
tary Kitchen  responded : 

First  the  overriding  consideration  was  for 
the  United  States  not  to  be  identified  as  a 
heavy  or  principal  suppUer  to  either  of  the, 
antagonists  in  a  potential  conflict. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  maintain  as  much 
suasion  as  we  coiild  in  the  Arab  countries. 
We  felt  that  would  have  been  decreased  If  we 
had  become  a  large  single  source  supplier  to 
Israel. 
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O  le  may  ask,  "How  much  suasion  did 
lave  with  Nasser  after  sending  him 
than  a  billion  dollars  In  economic 
"  "How  much  suasion  did  our 
air  program  give  us  In  the  case 
of  ^ing  Hussein  of  Jordan  who  used  the 
we  had  furnished  him  to  make 
unprovoked  attack  on  Israel?"  "Do 
Arab  governments  now  hold  us  in 
esteem    because    we    were    not 
identified  as  a  heavy  or  principal  sup- 
to  either  of  the  antagonists?" 
first  step  in  the  adoption  of  a 
Middle  East  policy  by  the  United 
is  the  recogiiltion  that  no  eco- 
noiilc  or  military  aid  program  to  the 
countries  is  likely,  by  Itself,  to  In- 
any  Arab  government.  Unless  we 
and  secure  specific  and  depend- 
assurances  of  their  course  of  action, 
aid  programs  will  not  divert  Arab 
hostility   fromJsrael   and   the   United 
or  makA  these   countries   more 
amiable  to  a  peace  settlement.  If  Jor- 
tums  to  the  United  States  for  as- 
slstltnce  to  relieve  the  desperate  eco- 
posltlon  in  which  the  loss  of  its 
bank  has  left  it,  we  should  accede 
when  firm  agreements  have  been 
that  Jordan  is  prepared  to  nor- 
relatlons  with  Israel.  There  is  not 
much  Justification  for  Jordan's  ex- 
except  as  a  possible  buffer  State. 
las  failed  thus  far  4n  that  role. 
^  /hat  purpose  is  served  in  continuing 
food  shipments  to  Algeria  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  the  light  of  the 
uiiibated  expressions  of  hostility  toward 
United   States,   some   examples   of 
which  were  cited  earlier?  Unless  we  stop 
considering  the  Arab  countrtes  equally 
ng  of  our  assistance  as  Israel,  we 
imhte  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
ev^ts  of  May  1967. 

if  events  have  proved  that  our  aid 
have  given  the  United  States 
little  influence  over  Arafcrpolicy,  it  has 
dole  as  little  in  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Urpon.  In  their  mad  rush  to  destroy 
,  and  in  their  accusations  of  UJS. 
military  intervention  on  the  side  of  Israel, 
Arab  countries  were  quite  prepared  to 
a  direct  confrontation  between  the 
Uiiited  States  and  Russia  in  th^Mediter- 
with  all  the  dreadful  possibili- 
for  nuclear  warfare  that  such  con- 
frdntation  might  entail. 

rhe  point  cannot  have  been  lost  on  the 
les  ders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  in  pro- 
viding arms  to  the  Arabs,  It  may  have 
pr  ivided  a  monster  over  which  it  has  no 
control  and  one  which  was  fully  capable 
involving  it  in  a  nuclear  war.  Perhaps 
was  the  realization  of  this  capability 
wilch  led  the  Soviets  to  seek  a  compro- 
solution  in  the  General  Assembly 
wtich  coupled  a  call  for  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Arab  territory  with  a 
for  an  end  to  the  state  of  belligerency 
the  combatants.  Perhaps,  too, 
same  realization  will  limit  the  Soviet 
of  new  arms  to  the  Arab  coun- 
to  such  minimum  amounts  as  will 
a^oid  any  criticism  that  it  is  deserting 
.  There  is  little  evidence  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  change  its 
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While   Jt   is  possible   to   hope   for   a 

cAange  in  Soviet  policy,  and  to  work  for 

change  in  U.S.  policy,  little  can  be  done 


at  the  moment  with  any  possibility  of 
altering  Arab  intransigence  and  hostility. 
As  James  A.  Mlchener  writes  in  the  Look 
magazine  article  previously  referred  to — 
Nasser  will  probably  gain  more  from  the 
Arab  world  In  defeat  than  he  would  have 
gained  in  victory.  The  war  made  him  a  tragic 
hero  around  whom  the  emotional  Arabs  can 
rally.  Soon,  his  new  crop  of  generals  wlU  be 
making  the  old  speeches  of  1948,  1966  and 
1967.  His  people  will  believe  them,  for  fantasy 
is  impossible  to  eradicate  if  one's  whole  so- 
ciety is  structiired  on  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

On  June  27,  1967. 1  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate : 

stability  and  peace  can  be  assured  In  the 
Middle  East,  buj^not  by  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands that  Is^l  relinquish  the  territories 
she  now  occupies  and  which  the  bitter  lesson 
of  recent  days  shows  It  must  retain  at  least 
until  adequate  and  trustworthy  arrange- 
ments for  her  security  are  obtained. 

Palling  to  obtain  these,  Israel  should 
retain  this  terrain  whose  people  will  in 
any  ^vent  be  better  off  than  under  Arab 
management — 

No  pressure  from  a  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  has  shown  Itself  Incapable 
and  unwilling  to  establish  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  should  be  allowed  to  nullify  the 
consequences  of  defeat  for  the  Arab  world. 
Nasser  a^d  his  allies  have  chosen  to  find  an 
outlet  for  their  Implacable  hostility  to  Israel 
In  a  test  of  military  strength.  The  choice  was 
theirs.  Tbey  are  now  tasting  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  frustrated  simbltlons. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  July  30, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Joseph  Kraft  writes  about  the  difficult 
economic  situation  now  confronting  the 
Arab  countries,  the  deadlock  at  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  which — 

•  •  •  has  Induced  among  some  American 
officials  a  keen  disposition  to  find  a  way  out. 
Behind  the  scenes  there  have  been  heavy 
pressures  on  Israel  for  one-sided  concessions. 
At  one  point,  the  United  States  very  nearly 
switched  Its  United  Nations  vote  from  absten- 
tion to  aye  on  a  Pakistani  resolution  which 
in  effect  called  for  unconditional  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Kraft  argues  that — 

In  this  situation,  doing  nothing  can  be  a 
paying  proposition  for  the  United  States. 
The  more  time  goes  by,  the  more  the  im- 
passe draws  on  without  an  agreement,  the 
more  there  will  be  promoted  the  sense  of 
realities  which  must  precede  any  settlement. 

These  views  are  in  accord  with  the 
statement  I  made  on  June  27,  1967.  They 
deserve  reiteration  now  when  new  aid 
programs  to  the  Arab  countries  may  un- 
wisely be  contemplated  and  pr.ssure  may 
be  applied  to  Israel  to  withdraw  its 
forces  unconditionally  from  the  Sinai, 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan  and 
from  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  Israel 
should  resist  these  pressures  unequiv- 
ocally andjiold  fast  to  its  present  posi- 
tions at  the  \/8ry  least  until  there  has 
been  a  peace  setMement  between  all  the 
parties  and  Israel's  very  existence  and 
permanence  are  adequately  guaranteed. 

If  these  guarante^'.tere  not  forthcom- 
ing soon,  Israf  I  may  well  conclude  that 
time  has  run  out,  that  Arab  hostility  is 
implacable  and  immutable,  and  decide 
that  the  areas  acquired  as  a  result  of 
Arab  aggression  are  necessary  to  Israel's 
safety  and  survival.  There  will  be  ample 
justification  for  such  a  course. 


If  the  United  States  is  to  be  consistent 
with  its  alleged  and  long  valid  position 
as  a  defender  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
It  should  make  imequlvocally  clear  in  the 
Middle  East  that  it  supports  democratic 
Israel  In  its  aspiration  for  peace  and 
permanence  and  the  recognition  by  Is- 
rael's neighbors  that  the  nation  that  is 
Israel  not  only  exists  but  is  there  to  stay. 
Israel's  victory  brought  to  the  fore  in 
an  urgent  manner  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugees.  This  problem  should  have 
been  of  urgent  import  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  all  during  these  years  while 
the  Arab  nations  deUberately  fanned  the 
fires  of  hate  in  hearts  of  the  refugees 
rather  than  working  diligently  at  the 
immense  problems  of  their  resettlement 
and  retraining.  Actually  the  Arab  nations 
have  deliberately  fought  against  the  re- 
settlement of  the  Arab  refugees,  prefer- 
Ing  to  keep  them  as  exhibits  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  and  as  a  constant  threat 
on  the  very  borders  of  Israel.  Through 
the  United  Nations  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  have  expended  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  refugees  while  the 
Arab  coimtries  have  constantly  thrown 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

A  realistic  resolution  of  the  refugee 
problem  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
peace  settlement  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries. 

However,  pending  such  a  peace  settle- 
ment, Israel  has  a  major  task  in  govern- 
ing the  700,000  refugees  within  the  lands 
it  now  occupies  since  its  victory,  and  in 
providing  for  their  education,  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  If  the  intransigence 
of  the  Arab  nations  with  respect  to 
making  peace  with  Israel  continues  for 
any  great  length  of  time  Israel  will  also 
have  the  task  of  the  settlement  of  these 
refugees  and  of  their  training  so  that 
they  may  support  themselves.  In  this 
Israel  will  need  financial  help  from  the 
free  world — and  it  should  receive  it  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do  an 
excellent  Job  of  rehabilitating  the  Arab 
refugees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  James  A. 
Michener's  article  in  Look  magazine;  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times;  ex- 
cerpts from  Randolph  and  Winston 
Churchill's  book  "The  6-Day  War"  cov- 
ered in  the  July  30,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post;  Robert  Dietsch's  ar- 
ticle in  the  July  26,  1967,  Washington 
Daily  News;  and -the  Joseph  Kraft  article 
in  the  July  30,  1967,  Washington  Post. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  Look  magazine,  Aug.  8,  1967] 
Israel:    A   Nation   Too   Young   To   Die 

(Bv  James  Mlchener) 
I  remembe#  when  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  unnatural  tension  under  which  the 
citizens  of  Israel  have  been  obliged  to  live 
since  the  establishment  ;  *.helr  nation  In 
1948.  I  had  come  to  the  8eaj,-rt  city  of  Haifa 
to  do  research  on  a  book,  and  for  well  over 
■&  year.  I  stayed  there,  probing  the  various 
libraries  at  my  disposal. 

Almost  every  week,  and  often  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  my  morning  paper  car- 
ried the  news  that  one  or  another  leading 
Arab  politician,  and  not  infrequently  a  head 
of   state   of   one   of   the   neighboring   Arab 
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countries,  had  announced  bis  intention  oft 
leading  an  army  that  would  "push  the  Jews 
of  Israel  into  the  sea,"  or  that  would  "wipe 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth."  or  perhaps, 
"strangle  them  forever."  I  suppose  that  the 
threats  occurring  during  the  time  I  worked 
in  Israel  totaled  well  over  a  hundred. 

They  came  from  more  than  a  half-dozen 
different  countries,  some  as  far  away  as 
Algeria  and  Morocco,  whose  preoccupation 
with  Israel  I  could  not  understand.  They  did 
not  come,  so  far  as  I  remember,  from  Le- 
banon or  Jordan,  which  have  common 
boundaries  with  Israel. 

Especially  appalling  to  me  were  the  five 
different  times  when  some  Arab  head  of 
state  announced  that  he  was  going  to  blow 
up  the  city  in  which  I  sat  working.  I  took 
even  those  threats  without  panic,  for  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  war  and  bombing  and 
do  not  frighten  easily,  but  I  must  admit 
that  when  the  Arab  leaders  narrowed  down 
their  target  to  the  hotel  in  which  I  was 
sitting,  and  when  on  two  occasions  they 
gave  a  specific  timetable  for  dispatching 
their  rockets.  I  felt  shivers  run  up  my 
spine. 

I  lived  for  more  than  a  year  vmder  these 
constant  threats.  I  neutralized  them  by  say- 
ing, "I'm  free  to  leave  Israel  when  I  like, 
I  have  no  personal  attachments  and  no  re- 
sponsibility." But  what  must  have  been  the 
accumulated  anxiety  for  the  head  of  a  grow- 
ing family  In  Haifa  who  heard  these  threats 
each  week,  not  for  one  year  but  for  nine- 
teen? What  must  have  been  his  feelings  If 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  leave  the  threat- 
ened country,  that  he  had  a  responsibility 
both  to  his  family  and  to  his  nation? 

Israel's  apprehension  was  not  a  paper  one. 
In  addition  to  the  threats,  there  were  con- 
stant Incursions  into  Israel,  constant  shoot- 
ings across  the  borders,  constant  Intrusions 
by  groups  as  large  as  squadrons  or  small 
companies.  If  I  went  to  do  some  research  on 
the  old  synagogue  at  Korazim,  I  was  some- 
what taken  aback  to  find  that  one  day  later, 
a  pitched  battle  had  been  fought  there  and 
two  Israeli  civilians  had  been  killed.  If  I 
went  on  a  picnic  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  I  was 
a  bit  shaken  when  two  days  later,  there  was 
a  bombardment  of  Israeli  boats.  If  I  visited 
the  kibbutz  at  Dam  and  waded  upstream 
to  the  cool  spring  that  forms  one  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  River  Jordan,  I  was  fright- 
ened to  leam  that,  shortly  before,  a  man  had 
been  lost  doing  .that.  And  when  I  moved  to 
Jerusalem,  to  work  in  the  libraries  there.  I 
was  sorrowful  when  children  told  me  I  must 
not  walk  down  this  alley  by  the  Persian  syn- 
agogue; gunfire  had  been  coming  In  from 
ttie  rooftops  only  50  feet  away. 

And  wherever  I  went,  whether  to  Haifa, 
or  to  Korazim,  or  the  Galilee,  or  Beersheba. 
there  was  the  constant  dinning  In  my  ears 
of  the  threat,  reiterated  week  after  week, 
"We  are  going  to  destroy  you.  We  are  going 
to  push  you  into  the  sea."  The  history  of 
Israel  is  the  history  of  ordinary  people  living 
ordinary  lives  under  the  Incessant  repetition 
of  that  threat,  backed  up  by  Just  enough 
Arab  military  activity  to  prove  that  the  threat 
might  be  put  into  action  at  any  moment. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  Israel,  the 
outsider  miist  imagine  himself  living  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  reading  each  morning 
that  neighbors  in  Baltimore  and  Alexandria 
have  again  threatened  to  blow  Washing^ton 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  push  all 
Washlngtonlans  Into  the  Potomac.  The 
threat,  mind  you.  does  not  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  It  comes  from  a  few 
miles  away.  And  to  prove  the  reality  ofthe 
threat,  actual  military  adventtires  occiirfrl 
time  to  time,  taking  the  lives  of  rWtdom 
Washlngtonlans. 

What  chance  would  you  say  there  was  for 
the  citizens  of  WEishlngton  to  go  on  indefi- 
nitely ignoring  such  behavior?  This  article 
is  an  account  of  why  the  citizens  of  Israel 
had  to  react  to  such  a  situation. 


I  must  point  out  at  the  beginning  that 
hold  no  special  brief  for  either  the  Israe: 
or  Jews  in  general.  I  have  lived  too 
among  them  to  retain  any  starry-eyed  vlsl 
They  are  ordinary  people  marred  by  ordi 
weaknesses  and  bolstered  by  the  courage 
ordinary  men  of  all  nations  and  races  can 
at  times  draw  upon.  I  worked  among  Mus- 
4  Urns  for  ten  years  before  I  ever  set  foot  in 
Israel,  and  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  char- 
acteristics by  which  men  and  societies  are 
judged,  I  like  Muslims  at  least  as  well  as  I 
like  the  Jews. 

Purthermore.  I  am  a  professional  writer 
who  has  worked  in  many  contrasting  soci- 
eties, and  I  have  found  none  inherently  su- 
perior to  all  others.  There  have  been  many 
single  aspects  of  Japan,  or  Polynesia,  or  Spain, 
or  India,  or  Afghanistan  that  I  have  pre- 
ferred, and  to  me,  Israel  is  merely  one  more 
country.  It  happens  to  have  certain  charac- 
teristics that  elicit  enormous  respect,  but  so 
did  each  of  the  Miislim  countries  in  which  I 
worked. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  a  prob- 
lem of  worldwide  significance:  How  can  na- 
tions that  must  live  side  by  side  do  so  with 
a  decent  regard  one  for  the  other?  In  trying 
to  reach  a  solution  to  this  problem,  Israel 
has  as  many  responsibilities  as  its  neighbors. 
However,  this  particular  inquiry  relates  pri- 
marily to  certain  adjustments  the ,  Arabs 
must  make  before  any  kind  of  stability  can 
be  achieved  in  a  region  where  stability  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

Exactly  how  vicious  were  the  verbal  threats? 
It  will  be  instructive.  I  think,  to  follow  the 
behavior  of  one  Arab  country  over  a  short 
period  of  timXo  that  the  non-Middle  East- 
erner can  catch  something  of  the  quality  of 
the  attacks  that  were  constantly  being  made. 
For  this  purpose.  I  have  chosen  Syria,  which 
has  a  common  frontier  with  Israel  and  an  in- 
ternal political  problem  that  makes  verbal  at- 
tacks on  Israel  an  attractive  form  of 
demagoguery. 

For  some  years.  Syria's  politics  have  been 
unusually  volatile.  During  my  stay  in  the 
area,  there  were  several  revolutions,  three 
complete  changes  of  government  and  con- 
tinued violence.  At  one  time,  observers  had 
hoped  that  Syria's  political  vmlon  vrtth  Egypt 
might  produce  a  substantial  and  stable  bloc 
of  Arab  power  that  would  carry  with  It  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  But  that  union  did 
not  last  long,  and  with  its  dissolution.  Syria 
plunged  into  contortions  that  carried  it  first 
in  one  direction,  then  another.  Consequently. 
Syrian  iioUticlans  found  that  the  one  thing 
that  united  them  was  a  common  call  for  vio- 
lence against  Israel.  This  is  how  they  spoke: 

13  March  1966.  the  official  newspaper.  Al 
Baath:  "It  has  become  evident  that  our 
problem  wlU  only  be  solved  by  an  armed 
struggle  to  expel  the  rapacious  enemy,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Zionist  presence." 

17  April  1966.  the  chief  of  state  of  the 
country.  Nureddin  Al-Attassl.  in  a  speech  at 
a  military  parade:  "A  total  popular  war  of 
liberation  is  the  only  way  to  liberate  Pales- 
tine and  foil  the  plan  of  Imperialism  and 
reaction.  .  .  .  We  shall  work  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  all  efforts  for  the  needs  of  the  total 
popular  war  of  liberation." 

12  May  1966.  the  Syrian  commander  In 
chief:  "As  for  the  statements  of  the  so-called 
ministers  and  officials  in  Israel  that  they 
will  punish  states  which  support  the  com- 
mando forces  ...  we  tell  them  that  we  shall 
wage  a  liberation  war  against  them  as  the 
Party  has  decided,  and  fear  and  alarm  will 
fill  every  house  in  Israel." 

19  May  1966.  Radio  Damascus:  "When  our 
revolution  declared  that  the  way  to  liberate 
Tilestine  is  through  a  popular  war.  it  knew 
beforehand  that  the  meaning  of  this  declara- 
tion Is  an  open  and  decisive  confrontation 
with  Israel." 

22  May  1966.  Chief  of  State  Al-Attassl :  "We 
raise  the  slogan  of  the  people's  liberation  war. 
We  want  total  war  with  no  limits,  a  war  that 
will  destroy  the  Zionist  base." 
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24  May  1966.  Syrian  Defense  Minister 
Hafez  Assad:  "We  say:  We  shall  never  call 
for.  nor  accept  peace.  .  .  .  We  have  resolved 
to  drench  this  land  with  our  blood,  to  oust 
you.  aggressors,  and  throw  you  into  the  sea 
for  good." 

16  July  1966,  Premier  Yousef  Zouayen: 
"The  popular  liberation  war  which  the 
Palestinian  masses,  backed  by  the  Arab 
masses  In  the  whole  Arab  homeland,  have 
determined  to  wage,  will  foU  the  methods 
of  Israel  and  those  behind  it.  We  say  to 
Israel:  Our  reply  will  be  harsh  and  it  wiU 
pay  dearly." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above 
quotations  come  from  a  period  of  relative 
stability  along  the  Syrian-Israeli  frontier. 
In  the  succeeding  nine  months,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  through  May,  1967,  or  Just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  armed  hostilities,  both 
the  tempo  and  the  infiammability  increased. 
In  those  weeks  when  Syria  was  not  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  Israel,  the  heads  of  other  Arab 
nations  were.  During  my  stay  in  Israel,  I 
believe  all  the  Arab  states,  excepting  Jordan 
and  Lebanon,  made  specific  announcements 
that  they  were  preparing  a  war  that  would 
drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

This  constant  incendiary  barrage  came  to 
a  climax  in  May  of  1967,  when  war  against 
Israel  had  pretty  well  been  agreed  upon,  and 
perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  exaggerated 
quality  of  these  statements:  y 

25  May  1967.  Cairo  radio.  In  a  broacast 
to  all  Arab  countries:  "The  Arab  people  is 
fijmly  resolved  to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map." 

26  May  1967,  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt:  "Our  basic  aim  will  be  to  de- 
stroy Israel." 

26  May  1967,  the  leader  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  Ahmed  Shukalry: 
"D-day  is  approaching.  The  Arabs  have 
waited  19  years  for  this  and  will  not  fiinch 
from  the  war  of  liberation." 

29  May  1967,  the  same  Mr.  Shukalry:  "The 
struggle  has  begun  at  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
will  end  at  the  Bay  of  Acre." 

30  May  1967.  Cairo  radio:  "Faced  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Israel  has 
two  choices,  both  of  which  are  drenched 
with  Israel's  blood:  Either  it  will  be 
strangled  by  the  Arab  military  and  economic 
siege  or  it  will  be  killed  by  the  bullets  of  the 
Arab  armies  surrounding  it  from  the  South, 
from  the  North  and  from  the  East." 

1  June  1967,  the  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force  on  Egyptian  television:  "The 
Egyptian  forces  spread  from  Rafah  to  Sharm 
el  Sheik  are  ready  for  the  order  to  begin  the 
struggle  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  for 
so  long." 

Now.  I  suppose  that  a  logical  man  ought 
to  reason:  "If  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  states 
confine  their  threats  to  verbalisms,  no  mat- 
ter how  virulent,  the  citizens  of  Israel  should 
adjust  to  the  situation,  for  obviously  the 
Arabs  are  vising  words  In  a  way  that  need 
not  be  taken  seriously."  Speaking  for 
myself,  after  my  initial  weeks  of  shock,  I  be- 
gan to  dismiss  the  blasts  against  Israel  as 
bombast. 

I  tried  to  quiet  my  inner  fears  and  become 
adjusted  to  this  incessant  barrage  of  verbal 
threats,  but  my  ability  to  live  with  them  did 
not  mean  that  I  was  immune  to  them.  Not 
at  all.  For  whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  I  was 
living  under  an  act  of  aggression.  That  it 
was  psychological  rather  than  physical 
make  it  the  more  insidious.  I  began  to  find 
that,  although  in  public  I  dismissed  the 
threats  as  evidences  of  temporary  insanity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them,  when 
I  was  alone.  I  had  to  worry  about  them. 
Against  my  will,  I  found  myself  concluding, 
"If  Syria  and  Egypt  and  Iraq  and  the  others 
keep  on  making  such  threats,  they  must  In 
the  end  do  something  about  them.  And  If 
Israelis  continue  to  hear  these  threats  week 
after  week,  they  must  in  the  end  accept 
them  as  real,  and  they,  too,  will  have  to  act 
upon  them." 

In  this  way.  not  only  were  the  alrwavea 
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p<dli  [ted.  not  only  waa  all  Intercourse  be- 
natlouB  eont&mliuited  and  all  clumoe 
of  i^faaeefnl  coexistence  frustrated,  but  tbe 
psyc  oologlcil  proceoseV  at  both  tboae  who 
mad )  tbe  ibreats  and  those  who  received 
thei  L  were  slowly  and  painfully  corroded  un- 
til I  otb  Arab  and  Jew  knew  th&t  war  was 
Inev  table.  On  one  visit  to  Jordan,  which 
was  3ns  at  tbe  least  psychotic  areas.  I  talked 
wlt^  10  young  Arabs,  and  all  said  they  longed 
for  1  be  day  when  they  could  march  with  tbe 
Aral  armies  Into  Israel  and  wipe  It  off  the 
faoe  of  the  earth.  In  Egypt,  I  found  attitudes 
the  lame.  And  what  was  most  regrettable,  in 
Isra  il,  where  I  knew  thousands  of  persons 
who  would  speak  frankly,  a  dull  kind  of  re- 
sign ition  possessed  them:  "I  suppose  that 
one  of  these  days  we  sball  have  to  defend 
ours  slves  again." 

It  is  because  of  the  danger  that  thrives  on 
verb  U  tbreata  that  English  common  law 
evol  retf  tbe  concept  of  assault  and  battery. 
Not  many  laymen  appreciate  that  in  law, 
the  threat  to  do  bodily  damage  iQ  roughly 
tbe  lame  as  physically  doing  It.  But  society 
has  learned  that  the  continued  psychological 
dan  age  to  the  threatened  victim  is  often 
gra\  er  than  an  actvial  punch  in  the  nose 
mtg  \t  have  been.  The  threat  Involves  uncer- 
tain [y  and  accumulating  fear,  whereas  the 
phy  leal  release  of  an  actual  blow  is  over 
and  done  with  tn  an  instant.  Thus,  in  strict 
lega  ity,  if  I  hold  a  gun  and  threaten,  "I  am 
goii  g  to  shoot  you,"  that  is  an  assatUt.  If  I 
act\  ally  do  the  shooting,  it  is  a  battery.  The 
imp  >rtant  thing,  however,  is  that  the  law 
holes  tbe  two  things  roughly  equal,  and  a 
prlv  »te  citizen  may  be  as  quickly  thrown  in 
Jail  for  one  as  for  the  other. 

'W  hen  assault  is  resorted  to  by  nations,  it 
1b  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
Artl  Ele  2,  Principle  number  4.  Tet  for  19  years, 
Israil  lived  under  constant  assaults. 

Ii ,  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  a  verbal 
assc  ult  is  sometimes  more  destructive  than  a 
phy  Ileal  battery,  in  spite  of  my  recognition 
of  I  rab  behavior  as  aggression,  and  in  spite 
of  1  oy  exi>erience  with  history  that  proves 
one  aggression  breeds  another.  I  still  clung 
to  I  ly  hope  that  as  long  as  the  Syrians  and 
the  Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  wordy 
abu  se.  Israel  could  learn  to  live  with  it  as 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Arab  politics.  I 
eve;  i  began  to  understand  why  nations  as  far 
awi  y  as  Morocco.  Algeria  and  Pakistan 
wai  ted  to  participate  in  the  verbal  cam- 
pal|  :n,  for  in  this  way,  they  kept  their  fran- 
cbL  e  as  Muslin  states,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
tha ;  more  mature  Muslim  sovereignties  like 
Tui  key,  Iran  and  even  Arab  Tunisia  wanted 
no  >art  of  this  folly.  Again  and  again,  I  told 
my  Israeli  friends  and  others  who  asked  me. 
"tkt  long  as  the  Arabs  confine  themselves  to 
ver  >al  threats  alone,  no  great  damage  will 
be  lone." 

I  nf ortunately,  the  surrounding  countries 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  verbalisms. 
Thi  y  also  engaged  In  open  acts  of  invasion, 
sat  }tage,  terrorism  and  military  action.  I 
my  lelf  witnessed  the  aftermaths  of  three 
sue  b,  actions. 

( me  day  in  1963,  I  visited  the  ancient 
blask-basalt  synagogue  at  Korazlm  because 
I  V  anted  to  see  bow  Jews  had  worshiped  in 
th«  time  of  Christ.  It  Is  believed  that  Jesus 
oni  e  lectured  these,  and  I  found  ruins  not 
oft  sn  visited  by  toiirlsts.  It  wm  a  remote 
are  i,  peaceful,  indifferent,  as  old  almost  as 
th<  hills.  But  on  the  next  day,  Syrian  armed 
un  ts  invaded  this  rural  scene  and  killed 
tw  I  civilians.  Hotheads  in  Syria  boasted  that 
thi  I  was  part  of  a  planned  program  of  har- 
ast  oaent  that  would  continue  until  all  Jews 
we  "e  driven  into  the  sea. 

jkgain  in  1968,  I  visited  the  Kibbutz  Ein 
Oe  J  for  one  of  its  famous  fish  dinners  and 
a  1  azy  afternoon  of  watching  boats  drifting 
ac:  OBS  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  I  also  climbed  up 
Inl  0  the  hills  In  back  of  Eln  Gev  to  see  the 
Ini  redible  kibbutz  perched  on  the  last  half 
ln<  h  of  Israeli  soU.  As  I  sat  in  the  dining 


Tootn.  whose  windows  were  shielded  by  a 
massive  concrete  bunker,  a  young  IsrmsU 
girl  explained.  "We  have  to  have  the  wall 
to  keep  out  the  Syrian  bullets,  for  they  shoot 
at  us  whenever  we  sit  down  to  eat."  Two  days 
after  my  visit,  a  Syrian  gun  emplacement 
tn  the  hills  lobbed  shells  into  tbe  lake,  sank 
a  fishing  boat  and  injured  five  fishermen. 
Once  more,  Syria  publicly  announced  tliat 
this  was  part  of  a  continuing  campaign. 

My  most  moving  experience  came  when  I 
visited  the  beautiful  Catholic  monastery 
marking  the  supposed  site  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  rests  on  the  hills 
west  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  sometimes 
argued  with  scholars,  and  while  I  was  stay- 
ing there,  I  learned  that  shortly  before,  in 
Israeli  fields  to  the  east,  a  Syrian  patrol  bad 
planted  land  mines  and  one  had  exploded, 
killing    Israeli   farmers. 

I  could  go  on  through  the  years  1964, 
1965.  1966  and  1967,  citing  incident  after  in- 
cident in  which  acts  of  actual  warfare  were 
perpetrated  In  this  region.  From  the  high 
hUls  that  Syria  occupied  to  the  east,  gun 
positions  pumped  in  random  shots  at 
workers  on  the  Israeli  farms.  From  protected 
emplacements  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  Syrian  guns  fired  point-blank 
at  Israeli  fishermen.  And  night  after  night, 
marauding  parties  crept  over  the  border  to 
mine,  to  murder  and  destroy. 

Now,  no  man  In  his  right  mind  would 
claim  that  Israel  In  the  meantime  was  sit- 
ting idly  by  in  childish  Innocence,  or  that 
It  accepted  these  invasions  of  its  sovereignty 
without  striking  back.  In  self-respect,  there 
had  to  be  retaliations,  and  there  were.  These 
warlike  Arab  acts,  backing  up  verbal  threats, 
would  have  been  suicidal  for  the  Israeli 
Government  to  ignore.  Arab  leaders  now  be- 
gaji  massing  enormous  armies  with  much 
first-rate  equipment,  and  these  gave  every 
evidence  of  being  able  to  crush  Israel.  What 
was  most  provocative  of  all,  the  leaders  of 
this  might  openly  announced  that  they 
planned  to  launch  a  full-scale  war.  If  ever 
a  nation  was  forewarned  by  word  and  act 
and  specific  promise  of  annihilation,  it  was 
Israel. 

What  were  the  odds  against  Israel?  A  quick 
glance  at  the  figures — 46  million  in  the  sur- 
rounding Arab  countries.  97  million  In  all,  as 
against  2.6  million  Israelis — might  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  Arab  states  would  have 
little  trouble  in  overwhelming  Israel,  except 
that  twice  before,  in  1948  and  1956,  they  had 
tried  to  do  so  and  failed.  Arab  leaders  grew 
adept  in  explaining  away  the  somber  fact 
that  twice,  a  handful  of  Jews  had  resisted 
efforts  to  throw  them  into  the  sea.  "In  1948," 
explained  the  leaders,  "we  were  betrayed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1956,  It  was  the  French 
and  English  armies  that  defeated  us  through 
their  invasion  of  the  Suez."  By  June,  1967, 
a  persuasive  legend  had  grown  up,  largely 
masking  the  truth  that  the  Arab  states  had 
ever  tested  arms  with  the  Israelis,  and  com- 
pletely ignoring  that  in  each  war,  the  Israelis 
had  been  victorious.  In  a  magic  flood  of 
words,  history  was  repealed. 

The  Arab  leaders  created  an  enticing  world 
of  fantasy;  one  demagogue  lived  on  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  other,  and  in  time,  all 
came  to  believe  that  feu:ts  were  other  than 
they  had  been.  When  the  Arab  armies  were 
able  to  import  huge  supplies  of  modem  weap- 
ons from  their  East  European  supporters, 
they  really  believed  that  their  peasant  levies, 
with  Uttle  stake  in  their  society  to  fight  for, 
would  stand  up  against  Israelis  who  had 
good  homes,  better  universities  and  a  deep 
moral  commitment  to  their  nation. 

I  have  had  two  opportunities  to  witness 
the  impact  of  this  fantasy  world  upon  ra- 
tional Arabs.  In  one  of  my  books.  I  described 
In  some  detail  the  manner  In  which,  in  1948, 
Jewish  youths  captured  the  north  Israel  city 
of  Safad  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
Arab  soldiers.  At  no  point  in  my  description 


did  I  deride  the  Arabs  or  cast  aspersions 
upon  them.  Sonne  dozen  correspondents  in 
the  different  Arab  nations  commented  upon 
this  favorably  when  they  wrote  to  me  oom- 
plaining  about  the  passage.  What  they  ob- 
jected to  were  tbe  facts  I  presented.  Some 
claimed  that  tbe  Jews  must  have  numbered 
30  or  30  times  their  known  strength.  Others 
argued  that  Arab  units  that  we  know  to  have 
been  in  the  city  were  not  really  there.  Sev- 
eral explained  that  the  loss  was  due  to  Brit- 
ish perfidy  In  turning  over  to  the  Jews  the 
best  military  sites,  whereas  the  truth  was 
Just  the  opposite.  And  aU  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  I  had  been  tricked  by  a  legend  that 
had  not  really  happened.  I  had  the  strange 
feeling  that  my  correspondents  trusted  that 
one  morning,  they  would  waken  to  find  that 
Safad  had  never  really  been  lost  at  all,  that 
it  was  still  in  Arab  hands  and  that  maps  and 
stories  to  the  contrary  had  l>een  mere  propa- 
ganda. 

Of  course,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  am 
generalizing  from  a  dozen  letters,  none  of 
whose  authors  did  I  see  personally,  and  It 
may  be  that  I  am  reading  into  their  letters 
a  greater  evidence  of  fantasy  than  the  writers 
showed.  About  my  second  experience,  I  can- 
not make  such  an  error,  for  it  I  witnessed  in 
person. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  I  was  vacationing 
by  the  lovely  city  of  Alexandria,  made  fa- 
mous by  the  writers  of  antiquity  and  by 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Lawrence  Durrell,  and 
one  day  at  sunset,  as  I  was  strolling  along 
that  xinequaled  boulevard  that  runs  besides 
the  Mediterranean,  I  came  to  a  park  where 
in  the  evening,  a  concert  of  folk  music  was 
offered.  Now,  I  am  very  partial  to  this  form 
of  entertainment,  for  one  learns  much  from 
uncontaminated  folk  songs.  So  I  bought  a 
ticket  for  the  performance. 

At  the  concert,  I  found  a  large  number  of 
Egyptian  families  with  their  children.  It  was 
a  splendid  night,  filled  with  stars  and  cool- 
ness, and  we  sat  back  to  watch  a  first-class 
performance  of  folk  song  and  dance.  The 
choruses  were  strong,  the  dancers  agile,  and 
the  evening  compared  with  others  I  had  en- 
Joyed  in  Kyoto,  Djakarta,  Manila  and  Mex- 
ico City. 

A  rather  large  cast  i>erformed,  and  this 
made  me  wonder  where  the  money  to  pay 
them  came  from,  for  the  audience  was  not 
unusually  big,  and  the  prices  we  had  paid 
were  only  nominal.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders 
and  concluded  that  this  was  someone  else's 
problem,  but  when  the  regular  performance 
had  ended,  without  a  false  note  that  I  could 
detect,  the  bugles  started  blowing,  excite- 
ment gripped  the  children  in  the  audience, 
and  the  curtains  parted  to  show  a  scene 
in  the  year  A.D.  2000.  In  a  park  much  like 
the  one  in  which  we  were  sitting,  a  group 
of  children  played  about  the  statue  of  an 
Egyptian  soldier  while  an  old  man  watched. 
One  of  the  children  asked  who  the  statue 
was,  and  by  means  of  a  dance,  the  old  fel- 
low explained.  Years  dropped  from  his  shoul- 
ders. His  cane  became  a  gun.  His  ragged 
clothes  fell  away  to  reveal  a  military  uni- 
form, and  as  more  bugles  blew,  ghosts  of 
his  former  companions  in  arms  appeared  on- 
stage, and  in  wonderfully  choreographed 
pantomlne,  the  Egyptian  Army  demonstrated 
how   it   had  won  the  great  war  of   1956. 

The  scene  was  at  Suez,  where  a  handful 
of  heroic  Egyptians  held  off  and  finally  de- 
feated not  an  Israeli  army  but  Invaders 
storming  ashore  from  French  and  English 
battleships.  For  each  Egyptian  soldier,  scores 
of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  rushed  on- 
stage, only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  sheer  cour- 
age. In  the  end,  the  invaders  had  to  re- 
treat, whereupon  the  Egyptian  defenders  fell 
into  a  tableau  of  victory  as  fine  as  any  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  great  powers  had  been 
driven  off,  and  Egyptian  honor  was  once  more 
secure. 

I  looked  about  me  at  'Uie  audience,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  the  adults,  many  of 
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whom  must  have  participated  in  the  events 
thus  portrayed,  had  begun  to  accept  this 
version  as  history.  Their  eyes  glowed,  and  a 
real  patriotism  suffused  their  faces.  As  we 
left  the  p>ark,  I  saw  one  young  boy  of  nine 
or  ten  lunging  out  with  an  imaginary  bayo- 
net to  hold  off  imaginary  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen.  When  I  made  inquiries  about 
the  performance,  I  found  tl^at  it  was  paid 
for  by  the  government  and  was  repeated 
throughout  the  year. 

The  whole  thing  was  fantasy,  of  course, 
and  certainly  no  worse  than  similar  versions 
of  English  history  offered  in  London  or 
French  history  in  Paris.  I  am  sure  that 
parallel  perversions  could  be  found  In  Amer- 
ican folklore,  and  I  doubt  that  much  harm 
is  done  to  children  by  this  patriotic  non- 
sense. But  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  the  other 
Arab  lands,  there  was  an  additional  danger 
because  adults,  too,  were  accepting  such 
fables:  college  professors,  university  stu- 
dents, newspaper  editors,  businessmen  be- 
lieved that  Egypt  had  won  a  great  victory  in 
1956. 1  could  find  no  evidence  that  anyone  in 
public  life  was  willing  to  admit  that  in 
Egypt's  military  adventure  against  a  handful 
of  Jews,  the  latter  had  easily  won. 

All  nations  engage  in  fantasy,  but  few 
indulge  themselves  with  so  virulent  a  dream 
as  the  twofold  Arab  dream  that  Israel  does 
not  exist  and  that  the  Jews  who  presently 
occupy  the  land  of  Israel  can  easily  be 
pushed  into  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  when- 
ever the  Arabs  finally  decide  to  do  so. 

Sometime  in  the  spring  of  1967,  the  Arab 
leaders  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe.  Under 
incessant  pressure  from  Ahmed  Shukairy, 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, who  stood  to  win  himself  the  satrapy 
of  Palestine  if  he  could  goad  Egypt.  Syria, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  into 
declaring  war  on  Israel,  and  with  the  full 
connivance  of  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  who  stood 
to  win  himself  an  emperorship  if  the  war 
was  successful,  the  Arab  nations  reached  an 
understanding.  I^hese  men  who  had  lived  so 
long  on  fantasy  now  conceived  the  supreme 
fantasy  that  they  could  quickly  destroy  the 
nation  that  had  twice  defeated  them  and  had 
in  the  interim  grown  stronger  socially,  psy- 
chologically and  morally,  even  though  its  air- 
planes and  tanks  had  not  kept  pace  in  num- 
bers with  those  of  the  Arabs. 

On  May  16,  1967,  President  Nasser  initiated 
the  two  final  moves.  On  that  day,  he  elbowed 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  out  of 
its  peacekeeping  positions  along  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli border  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  forced  it  ignominiously  to  retire  from 
the  area,  thus  depriving  .Israel  of  the  one  slim 
assurance  it  had  that  a  surprise  attack  would 
not  be  launched  from  the  desert.  The  fire 
engine  that  was  supposed  to  protect  the  com- 
munity scuttled  out  of  town  at  the  first  smell 
of  smoke.  In  its  place.  President  Nasser 
moved  up  his  own  divisions,  and  the  stage 
was  set  for  war. 

On  May  22,  1967,  he  made  his  second 
crucial  move.  With  the  retreat  of  the  United 
Nations  troops,  he  found  himself  in  sole  con- 
trol of  Sharm  el  Shiek,  the  fortress-com- 
manding the  strait  leading  into  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  It  was  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  an- 
nounce that  henceforth,  the  Gulf  would  be 
closed  to  Israeli  ships  and  even  to  ships  of 
other  nations  carrying  strategic  materials 
bound  for  Israel.  None  would  be  permitted  ' 
to  enter  and  none  to  leave.  This  was  a  hos- 
tile act  and  had  to  be  construed  eis  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  That  President  Nasser  was  aware 
of  the  gravity  of  his  act,  he  took  no  pains  to 
hide:  "Sharm  el  Sheik  and  the  blockade 
mean  real  confrontation  with  Israel.  Taking 
such  a  step  means  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  enter  fiUl-scale  war  with  Israel.  It  is  not 
an  isolated  operation." 

The  GiUf  has  been  recognized  as  an  inter- 
national waterway  because  four  sovereign 
nations  lines  its  coasts:  on  the  east,  Saudi 
Arabia;  on  the  west,  Egypt;   on  tbe  north. 


Israel;  and  on  the  northeast,  Jordan.  But  it 
is  more  important  economically  to  Israel  than 
to  any  of  the  other  three,  since  Elath  is  a 
major  port  for  handling  oil  and  other  heavy 
cargoes.  If  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  were  to  be 
closed  to  all  shipping,  whether  to  Jordan  or 
Israel,  the  blockade  would  damage  Jordan, 
but  it  would  prostrate  Israel.  However,  ships 
intended  for  Jordan  were  allowed  to  pass, 
end  dviring  the  exercise  of  the  blockade,  sev- 
eral did  proceed  unmolested  to  Jordan.  This 
underlined  the  fact  that  the  blockade  was 
meant  to  be  an  act  of  war,  and  lest  any  mis- 
understand the  intention.  President  Nasser 
proclaimed  on  May  26 : 

"The  Arab  people  want  to  fight  .  .  . 
"We  have  been  waiting  for  the  suitable  day 
when  we  shall  be  completely  ready,  since  if 
we  enter  a  battle  with  Israel  we  should  be 
confident  of  victory  and  should  take  strong 
measures.  We  do  not  speak  Idly. 

"We  have  lately  felt  that  our  strength  is 
sufficient,  and  that  if  we  enter  the  battle  with 
Israel  we  shall,  with  God's  help,  be  victorious. 
Therefore,  we  have  now  decided  that  I  take 
real  steps. 

"The  battle  will  be  a  full-scale  one,  and 
our  basic  aim  will  be  to  destroy  Israel." 

Obviously,  the  major  maritime  nations  of 
the  world,  having  anticipated  that  such  a 
blockade  might  one  day  be  attempted,  in 
which  case  their  ships  would  be  powerless  to 
enter  the  narrow  strait,  had  long  been  on 
record  regarding  two  points:  (1)  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  was  an  international  waterway,  and 
(2)  as  such,  it  must  be  kept  open  for  all 
nations  to  use  equally  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

By  flouting  international  law  and  block- 
ading the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping. 
President  Nasser  had  effectively  and  some- 
what cleverly  cut  Israel's  lifeline  to  the 
south.  If  the  blockade  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchallenged,  Isnael  would  experience 
what  its  Arab  neighbors  had  been  threaten- 
ing for  so  long — Its  str  mgulatlon.  This  was 
war,  but  still  only  an  in  direct  version,  in  the 
economic  fleld.  One  could  reasonably  hope 
that  from  it,  Presidenl  Nasser  might  back 
away,  but  such  hopes  we  re  dashed  on  May  28, 
when  he  announced  o?er  the  radio:  "We 
intend  to  open  a  general  -  assault  against 
Israel.  This  will  be  total  war.  Our  basic  aim 
is  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

As  the  Arabs  prepared  for  what  they 
assured  themselves  was  to  be  the  final  con- 
quest of  Israel,  their  morale  was  at  high 
pitch.  And  because  of  what  they  had  been 
told  so  continuously  over  the  previous  eight 
years  regarding  their  victory  over  the  British 
and  French  in  1956,  they  believed  in  all 
honesty  that  this  time  they  were  going  to 
orush  Israel,  and  fairly  easily. 

ifresldent  Nasser  encouraged  this  belief  by 
his  H^Uigerent  speeches.  FYom  Syria,  Chief 
of  Stale  Al-Attassi  thundered  that  his  army 
was  impatient  to  begin  marching. 

"nie  foot  soldiers,  the  aviators,  the  tank 
conunanders  and  even  the  generals  prepared 
to  launch  what  they  were  convinced  would 
be  an  easy,  victorious  sortie.  In  the  fantasy 
world  in  which  they  had  lived  for  so  long, 
and  to  which  they  had  contributed,  words 
took  the  place  of  accomplishment,  wishes 
took  the  place  of  military  discipline,  and  in- 
flated dreams  of  revenge  superseded  facts. 

If  the  Arabs  with  their  verbal  assaults  had 
made  life  difficult  for  Israel,  they  had  per- 
petrated a  worse  crime  against  themselves: 
for  they  had  come  to  believe  their  own  in- 
flated nonsense. 

At  the  hour  of  attack,  the  Voice  of  the 
Arabs  radio  station  in  Cairo  Issued  this 
stirring  call  to  its  soldiers.  It  is  the  usual 
heartening  battle  cry  that  all  nations  use 
at  a  time  of  crisis  and  in  general  purpose  is 
not  much  different  from  what  Englishmen 
or  Russians  or  Americans  would  shout  to 
their  soldiers:  but  in  the  cry  for  avenging 
1948,  one  hears  a  imique  and  ominous 
overtone : 

"Destroy,  ruin,  liberate.  Woe  to  Israel,  your 


hour  has  arrived.  The  Arab' nation  is  on  Its 
way  to  render  its  account.  O  Israel,  this  is 
your  end. 

"Every  Arab  must  take  revenge  for  1948, 
must  cross  the  Armistice  lines  from  all  di- 
rections and  head  for  Tel  Aviv.  We  shall 
drive  out  of  existence  the  shame  of  Zionism. 
Rescue  the  looted  Palestine.  Hit  everywhere 
tin  the  end. 

"There  Is  no  room  for  Israel  in  Palestine. 
This  is  your  responsibility.  O  Arab  soldiers! 
Israel,  taste  death!" 

It  required  less  than  72  hours  in  June  to 
deflate   this   bombast. 

What  can  be  done  to  awaken  the  Arab 
masses  to  the  reality  that  Israel  stands 
v/here  It  does  and  will  presumably  remain 
there  lor  some  centuries?  In  the  aftermath 
of  1948,  the  rest  of  the  world  permitted 
and  perhaps  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  fol- 
low a  policy  of  blindly  refusing  to  admit 
that  Israel  existed.  The  armistice  commis- 
sions, which  should  have  worked  out  re- 
gional policies,  were  not  permitted  to  oper- 
ate effectively.  Decisions  upon  which  pence 
depended  could  not  be  made  because  the 
Arabs  refused  to  acknowledge  that  history 
had  produced  an  old -new  nation  that  would 
prove  most  viable — that  was  too  young  to 
die.  The  normal  intercourse  between  nations, 
such  as  Is  conducted  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  which  were  certainly  as  bitter 
enemies  as  Egypt  and  Israel,  was  forbidden, 
and  the  region  fumbled  its  way  to  the  war 
of   1956. 

When  Israel  won  handily,  the  refusal  to 
admit  realities  persisted,  and  the  same  er- 
rors were  allowed  to  continue.  International 
commissions  did  not  function,  and  normal 
intercourse  between  nations  did  not  mature, 
even  though  the  Arab  portion  of  the  region 
and  the  Israeli  form  a  marvelous,  Interlock- 
ing whole — a  unit  whose  various  segments 
could  well  profit  from  economic,  -medical, 
educational,  developmental  and  planning  co- 
operation. The  blindness  and  the  arrogant 
folly  that  produced  this  stalemate  also  pro- 
duced the  speeches  cited  in  this  article.  And 
they  in  turn  produced  the  hysteria  that  led 
to  a  third  war  in  less  than  20  years. 

If  the  world,  in  1948,  had  insisted  that  the 
nations  of  this  area  sit  down  In  honest  con- 
sultation, 1956  might  have  been  avoided.  If 
the  world,  following  the  disaster  of  1956,  had 
insisted  that  the  Arab  nations  at  least 
awaken  to  the  existence  of  Israel,  the  tremen- 
dous folly  of  1967  could  have  been  avoided. 
Now,  the  world  has  a  third  chance,  and  If 
some  right  decisions  are  made  In  the  months 
ahead,  the  even  greater  tragedy  of  1977  may 
be  avoided.  What  Is  necessary  Is  a  reason- 
able revision  of  boundary  lines:  a  sensible 
settlement  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  prob- 
lem: a  cessation  of  verbal  assault  and  phy- 
sical battery;  and  a  union  of  talents  and 
interests,  of  resources  and  abilities,  so  that 
the  region  can  move  forward  to  a  creative 
society  In  which  all  members  live  Infinitely 
better  than  anyone  there  now  does. 

Am  I  hopeful  that  the  world  will  now 
sensibly  tackle  Its  problems  when  It  refused 
to  do  so  In  the  aftermath  of  1948  and  1956? 
I  am  not.  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
pulled  out  of  the  hat  one  of  the  cleverest 
tricks  of  his  career  when,  In  the  first  hours  of 
defeat,  he  Invented  the  enticing  theory  that 
once  again  It  was  not  Israelis  who  were 
crushing  his  armed  might  from  every  direc- 
tion but  English  and  American  aviators.  His 
explanation  captivated  the  imagination  of  all 
Arabs,  and  within  a  few  days  was  adopted  as 
official  dogma.  In  1970,  when  I  revisit  the 
lovely  waterfront  of  Alexandria,  I  expect  to 
see  a  tableau  explaining  how,  in  a  moment 
of  travail  In  the  spring  of  1967,  the  Egyptians 
and  their  Arab  allies  stood  bravely  against 
the  combined  air  might  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  and  repulsed  it.  That  Israel 
was  Involved  will  not  be  mentioned. 

At  the  moment  when  Egyptian  armies  were 
suffering  their  worst  defeats,  Egypt's  unde- 
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United  States  saw  Israel   about  to 

under    the    blow    of    death.    The 

gangs  moved :  the  state  of  gangster- 

jid  bloodshed  moved;  It  moved  In  order 

Its  aggressive  base  In  the  Middle 

How  vUe  and  treacherous  the  United 

has  been  In  Its  collusion   with   the 

I    It    refrained    from    coming    out 

to  fight  us.  It  refrained  from  facing 

.  irabe  with  an  open  and  daring  hostility. 

J  irabe.  The  United  States  Is  too  vile  and 

1  ace  to  have  the  ethics  of  cavaliers.  The 

States   threw,   from   all   its   airports 

aircraft  carriers  In  the  Mediterranean, 

and  continuous  masslngs  of  its  fighters 

bombers  In   order  to  provide   that   air 

that    protected    Israel    from    the 

of  the  Arabs,  from  the  masslngs  of 

.  Lraba,  and  from  the  victory  of  the  Arabs. 

battle  Is  continuing.  United  States. 

It    Is   going   on   until   you   become,    as 

became    after    the    1956    collusion. 

rate    state.    Here    we   shall    bury    the 

International    gangsterism.    Here, 

.  dig  graves  everywhere;   dig  them  for 

U.S.  existence;  dig  them.  Arabs.  Dig  all 
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Dig  It,  Arabs.  Dig  It,  Arabs. 
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Oi  I  the  night  when  the  defeat  of  the  Arab 
^rmJ  es  was  known  to  the  world  as  one  of 
t^e  most  crushing  In  history.  I  discussed 
mat  ers  on  an  all-night  radio  show  with  Dr. 
M.  n  .  Mehdl,  secretary-general  of  the  Action 
Con^lttee  on  American-Arab  Relations,  and 
these  points :  "Nothing  has  changed, 
is  worse  than  Nazi  Germany,  and  the 
will  have  to  drive  her  from  tUe  region. 
war  will  continue  precisely  as  It  has 
going  for  the  past  19  years.  And  what 


slve,  reasonable  and  Irresponsible,  calculating 
and  tempestuous.  During  his  thirteen-year 
career  as  absolute  ruler  of  his  people  and 
aspiring  leader  of  pan-Arab  Socialism,  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  ha£  displayed  all  of  these  con- 
tradictory traits. 

In  spite  of  his  impulsive  seizure  of  Suez, 
his  irresponsible  campaign  in  Yemen  and 
other  forays  into  international  politics,  many 
informed  observers  have  been  inclined  in. 
the  past  to  minimize  the  Egyptian  leader's 
excesses,  citing  his  relative  caution  in  com- 
parison to  other,  more  volatile,  Arab  leaders, 
and  p>olntlng  to  many  reasonable  and  con- 
crete steps  he  has  taken  to  try  to  rebuild 
Egypt's  impoverished  and  demoralized  feudal 
society. 

Today,  however,  it  must  be  sadly  noted 
that  President  Nasser  has  apparently  thrown 
caution  and  reason  to  the  desert  winds. 

In  calling  on  Egyptians  once  more  to  mobi- 
lize their  meager  resources  for  continuing 
warfare  against  an  Israel  he  refuses  to  recog- 
nize after  a  third,  shattering  Egyptian  de- 
feat by  Israeli  armed  forces,  Nasser  has  be- 
trayed his  promise  of  a  better  life  for  the 
Egyptian  people.  He  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  prisoner  of  the  extreme  Arab  emotions 
he  once  squght  to  m^ister. 

Speaking  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
tha^iy^tlan  revolution  the  other  day,  Nasser 
^a^^M  there  is  "an  American  Imperialist 
conspiracy  to  destroy  our  socialist  revolu- 
tion." Thus  have  failure  at  home,  where 
the  economy  is  a  shambles,  and  defeat  abroad 
reduced  a  once-promising  leader  to  fantasy. 

It  is.  of  course,  no  American  conspiracy  but 
Nasser's  own  intemperate  ambitions  and  in- 
flexible antipathies  that  are  destroying 
Egypt's  hope  to  show  the  way  to  a  better 
Arab  society. 

Am  Reautt 

On  the  basis  of  well -authenticated  evi- 
dence, Egypt  has  been  using  and  is  continu- 
ing to  use  poison  gas  against  Temenl  royal- 
ists. The  United  States  has  at  last  made  pub- 
lic its  belief  that  gas  may  have  in  fact  been 
employed.  An  investigation  by  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  is  clearly 
called  for. 

The  International  Red  Cross  sent  one  team 
to  a  village  called  Gahar  in  north  Yemen 
on  May  15.  While  its  report  has  not  yet  been 
officially  released,  the  text  has  been  printed 


Americana  and  the  English  took  away«  in  U.S.  News  World  Report.  The  Red  Cross 


the  Arabs  by  their  intervention,  the 
Aralle  will  recover  at  the  conference  table. 
Pea<  B  talks,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  con- 
duci  ed  through  third  parties  at  the  United 
Natj  sns,  because  no  Arab  leader  will  ever 
agre )  to  slt,^oWn  and  talk  with  an  outlaw 
natlm  like  Israel.  You'll  see.  The  United 
Natlsns  will  force  Israel  back  to  her  1948 
bou  idartes,  after  which  aU  Arab  nations  will 
unite  In  a  war  to  exterminate  her,  because 
this  Is  going  to  be  Just  like  the  Crusades. 
For  two  hundred  years,  the  Arabs  will  con- 
tlni;  e  their  fight  and  In  the  end  they'll  do 
exac  tly  what  they've  said.  Push  Israel  into 
the  sea." 

N  iaaer  wlU  probably  gain  more  from  the 
Ara  I  world  in  defeat  than  be  would  have 
gall  ed  in  victory.  The  war  made  him  «  tragic 
heri  around  whom  the  emotional  Arabs  can 
.  Soon,  his  new  crop  of  generals  will  be 
ng  the  old  speeches  of  1948,  195S  and 
.  His  people  will  believe  them,  for  fan- 
Is  Impossible  to  eradicate  If  one's  whole 
is  structured  on  the  perpetuation  of 
Arabian  Nights. 

we  must  dispel  that  fantasy.  To  do  so 
t^e  Job  to  which  we  are  aJI  committed 
unless   we   are   content   to   watch   this 
pat&etlc  f aroe  of  Arab  self-delusion  re|>eated 
,  1B88  and  1999. 
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the  New  York  Times,  July  28.  1967] 
FANxasT  FaoM  Nassee 

Ft-esident  Nasser  of  the  UAH.  has  been 
Tar  oualy  <teacrlbed  as  cautlo\u  and  Impul- 


doctors  found  proof  of  the  use  of  toxic  gas 
by  the  Egyptian  forces.  Their  report  has  been 
circulated  officially  only  to  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  both  sides  in  the  Yemen  civil 
war;  but  each  of  these  parties  has  reasons  to 
keep  the  contents  secret. 

Two  hundred  Members  of  Parliament  of  all 
parties  in  London  have  Just  called  upon  their 
Government  to  take  the  issue  to  the  United 
Nations.  Foreign  Secretary  George  Brown  in- 
dicated that  Britain  would  not  take  action. 
Althotigh  he  did  not  say  so,  the  reason  Is 
presumably  that  the  British  do  not  want  to 
get  into  more  trouble  with  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  Is  most  concerned  because  it  is 
supporting  the  royalists  and  because  Yemen 
Is  on  its  bordei3,  evidently  does  not  want 
further  to  disturb  Arab  unity  in  these  critical 
times. 

Washington  had  been  holding  back  for  va- 
rious reasons.  It  had  no  positive  proof  and 
still  has  none,  and  it  too  was  trying  to  get 
along  with  Nasser.  However,  relations  with 
Cairo  could  not  get  worse  than  they  are  now. 
And  the  Increasing  evidence  of  the  use  of 
toxic  gas  has  become  too  disturbing  to  Ig- 
nore. It  is  believed  that  in  recent  bombings 
the  Egyptians  have  used  a  modern,  sophisti- 
cated nerve  gas,  whereas  previously  they  had 
used  World  I  phosgene. 

The  State  Department  said  yesterday  that 
It  wUl  support  international  action  to  Investi- 
gate this  horror.  Washington  should  do  more. 
It  should  Initiate  such  action. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  SO,  1967] 
ISRAXL  FaKXS  Egtpt  Ottt  or  Heb  Socks 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  entitled  "The  C- 

Day    War"    by    Randolph    and    Winston 

ChurchUl) 

It  all  started  with  a  He — a  Russian  lie.  In 
early  May,  the  Soviet  government  passed  to 
Cairo  the  story  of  a  large  Israeli  troop  con- 
centration on  the  Syrian  border.  During  the 
following  two  weeks,  Cairo  received  informa- 
tion from  Moscow  indicating  that  an  Israeli 
force  of  up  to  11  brigades  was  Involved.  At 
the  time,  the  Israelis  had  no  more  than  a 
company  (120  men)  In  that  particular  area, 
waiting  in  ambush  for  Syrian  saboteurs. 

The  United  Nations,  which  had  observa- 
tion posts  along  the  Israeli-Syrian  border, 
confirmed,  toward  the  end  of  May,  that  It 
had  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  troop  move- 
ments. It  seems  that  the  Russians,  alarmed 
by  the  possibility  that  Israel  might  be  plan- 
ning a  punitive  raid  on  Syria,  wanted  Egyp- 
tian President  Nasser  to  commit  his  forces 
in  Sinai  as  a  diversion  to  deter  the  Israelis 
from  attacking. 

The  crisis  had  been  building  up  for  six 
months.  In  October  and  November,  1966, 
there  had  been  an  intensification  of  Arab 
terrorist  activities  against  Israel  by  the  El 
Fatah  terrorist  organization.  On  Nov.  4, 
Syria  and  Egjrpt  signed  a  defense  agreement. 
There  followed  two  incidents  In  which  the 
Israelis  undertook  major  punitive  action. 

On  Nov.  13,  a  large  Israeli  force,  including 
tanks  and  armored  cars,  rolled  over  the  Jor- 
danian border  and  attacked  Samu,  a  village 
of  4000  people.  Israel  felt  no  great  hostility 
toward  Jordan  but  carried  out  the  raid  in 
order  to  show  that  she  was  not  prepared  to 
tolerate  the  use  of  Jordanian. . territory  by 
the  El  Fatah  Qrganization. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1967,  the  Israelis 
decided  to  knock  out  Syrian  artillery  which 
was  bombarding  Israeli  farm  workers  in  a 
demilitarized  zone  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  the  resulting  air  battle  of  April  7,  the 
Syrians  lost  six  Mig  fighters,  a  significant 
proportion  of  their  total  air  strength. 

EMBABKASSII4G  fOK   NASSER 

The  situation  was  clearly  becoming  In- 
creasingly embarrassing  for  President  Nasser. 
In  particular,  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Bikhye  of  India,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Israel  was  a  subject  of  scandal 
and  scorn  among  his  Arab  rivals. 

Nasser,  believing  that  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  was  Imminent,  felt 
bound  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  his  de- 
fense pact  with  Syria  by  some  evidence  of 
military  zeal.  On  May  15,  large  numbers  of 
Egjrptlan  troops  were  seen  moving  through 
Cairo  on  their  way  to  the  Suez  Canal.  They 
were  accorded  the  maxlm\mi  publicity  by  the 
government-controlled  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

Then  at  10  p.m.  on  May  18,  the  Egyptian 
chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Fawzy,  sent  a  telegram  to 
Gen.  Bikhye : 

"For  your  information,  I  gave  my  Instruc- 
tions to  all  U.AJI.  armed  forces  to  be  ready 
for  action  against  Israel  the  moment  It 
might  carry  out  any  aggressive  action  against 
any  Arab  country  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  com- 
plete secure  (sic)  of  aU  UJf.  troopts  which  in- 
stall OP.'s  along  our  borders,  I  request  that 
you  Issue  orders  to  withdraw  all  these  troops 
immediately  .  .  ." 

Gen.  Bikhye  Immediately  rep>orted  the 
Egyptian  request  to  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  In  New  York  and  retired 
to  bed.  The  broadcasts  of  Cairo  Radio  the 
next  day  made  it  clear  that  Gen.  Bikhye  had 
been  asked  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the 
border  and  concentrate  them  inside  the  Gaza 
Strip.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  at  Sharm  El-Shelkh.  However, 
after  receiving  Fawzy's  telegram,  U  Thant 
called  on  Ambassador  El  Kony,  the  Egyptian 
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representative  at  the  United  Nations,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the 
force  was  Impossible.  Nasser  was  therefore 
told  he  must  either  request  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  fferce  from 
Egyptian  territory  or  else  allow  It  to  remain 
In  Its  existing  positions. 

HAMMABSKJOU)   LEGACY 

UNEF  was  the  peacekeeping  force  which  had 
controlled  the  border  since  the  time  of  Suez. 
It  had  originally  been  established  there  un- 
der an  agreement  concluded  between  Presi- 
dent Nasser  and  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
then  United  Nations  Secretary  General,  in 
November,  1956. 

Egypt  and  the  United  Nations,  according  to 
this  document,  made  a  compact  that  no 
withdrawal  should  take  place  before  the 
"task'  weis  accomplished.  In  the  event  of  an 
Egyptian  request  for  the  United  Nations 
troops  to  leave.  Hammarskjold  recorded,  "the 
matter  would  at  once  be  brought  before  the 
General  Assembly.  If  the  General  Assembly 
found  that  its  task  was  completed,  every- 
thing would  be  aU  right.  If  they  found  that 
the  task  was  not  completed,  and  E"  pt,  all 
the  same  maintained  its  stand  and  enforced 
the  VTlthdrawal,  Egypt  would  break  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations." 

Though  U  Thant  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Hammarskjold  memorandum  was  not  an 
official  United  Nations  document.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  far  he  departed  from  his 
predecessor's  code  of  action. 

In  the  event,  however,  the  Egyptians  had 
not  waited  for  any  formal  res{>on£e  from 
U  Thant.  By  8  a.m.  on  May  17,  they  were 
already  taking  over  UNEF  observation  posts 
along  the  Egyptian-Israel  border.  In  Cairo, 
Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud  Rlad  called  In 
the  envoys  of  each  of  the  seven  nations  con- 
tributing to  UNEF  and  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  their  contingents,  receiving  imme- 
diate assent  from  the  Yugoslavs  and  Indians. 

Shortly  after  midday  on  May  18,  the  Egyp- 
tians ordered  the  force  of  32  United  Nations 
troops  manning  observation  posts  at  Sharm 
El-Shelkh  to  withdraw  inmiediately.  It  vras 
4  pjn.  when  the  official  Egyptian  request  for 
withdrawal  of  the  force  reached  the  United 
Nations — too  late  for  U  Thant  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  force. 

At  a  brief  ceremony  In  Gaza  on  May  19, 
the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  was  lowered 
and  UNEF  was  no  more — an  ignominious  and 
abrupt  demise. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Nass^'  when  U  Thant  acceded  to  his  demands 
so  promptly  without  even  consulting  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly. 

On  May  22,  the  crisis  entered  a  new  stage 
when  Egypt  declared  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
closed  to  Israeli  ships  and  to  all  strategic 
materials  being  shipped  to  Israel  on  board 
non-Israeli  vessels.  President  Nasser  de- 
clared: "If  Israel  threatens  us  with  war,  we 
will  reply  thus:  Go  ahead,  then." 

On  May  23,  Levi  Eshkol,  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  warned  that  interference  with 
Israeli  shipping  in  the  Strait  of  Tlran  would 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war. 

On  May  25,  there  were  signs  of  mounting 
pressure  on  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister  for 
Israel  to  "go  It  alone."  President  Johnson 
flew  to  Canada  to  discuss  the  crisis  with 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson,  The  same  day, 
the  Egyptian  Defense  Minister,  accompanied 
by  a  ten-man  delegation,  arrived  in  Moscow 
to  seek  Bussi&n  support  and  material. 

EBAK'S  TEES   WEST 

On  May  24,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  left  for  Washington,  via  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, to  see  President  Johnson  and  later  to 
address  the  United  Nations  Security  Coimcll. 

On  May  36,  after  keeping  Eban  waiting  for 
most  of  the  day,  Mr.  Johnson  called  him  In 
for  a  talk.  The  President  was  disconcerted 
when  Eban  produced  a  file  at  docrmaents 
which  the  Israelis  oonsldwed  to  be  evidence 
ct  a  firm  Amolcan  commitznent  to  uphold 


"the  principle  of  "free  tmd  Innocent  pftssage" 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Among  these  papers  was  the  draft  of  a 
speech  made  by  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Golda  Melr,  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  March  1,  1957.  This  had  been 
prepared  Jointly  by  Eban,  at  that  time  Israeli 
Ambassador  In  Washington,  and  John  Poster 
Dulles,  and  amended  In  Dulles'  own  hand. 

Eban  also  reminded  Mr.  Johnson  during 
their  85-minute  conversation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's record  on  the  Issue.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
was  Senate  Democratic  Leader  in  1965-6-7, 
he  had  been  strongly  pro-Israel.  He  had 
burst  into  public  anger  when  Dulles  threat- 
ened Israel  with  sanctions  unless  she  with- 
drew from  Sharm  El-Sheikh. 

In  his  talk  with  Elban,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
full  of  friendly  bluster — "I  want  to  see  that 
little  blue  and  white  Israeli  flag  sailing  down 
those  straits" — but  would  make  no  firm  com- 
mitment. 

Eban  was  asked  to  give  Washington  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  for  negotiations. 

Eban  genuinely  believed  that  something 
might  be  achieved  through  negotiations;  he 
has  argued  in  private  since  the  war  that  for 
the  sake  of  Israel's  International  reputation 
It  was  essential  that  the  diplomatic  method 
be  tested,  even  though  It  might  be  found 
wanting.  He  also  maintained  that  Israel 
might  have  been  accused  of  indecent  haste 
had  she  struck  the  moment  the  strait  was 
closed. 

DESTROY   ISRAEL 

On  the  day  of  President  Johnson's  meet- 
ing with  Eban,  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  took  another  decisive  tiirn.  President 
Nasser,  addressing  the  leaders  of  the  Pan- 
Arab  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  said  that 
if  war  came,  "it  wUl  be  total  and  the  objec- 
tive will  be  to  destroy  Israel.  We  feel 
confident  that  we  can  win  and  are  ready 
now  for  a  war  with  Israel." 

The  great  powers  were  alarmed  by  Nasser's 
recklessness.  He  appeared  to  be  losing  his 
balance.  President  Johnson  sent  a  note  the 
same  day  to  the  Egyptian  ambassador  in 
Washington  requesting  the  Egyptians  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  and  not  to  open  fire  first. 
That  night  Nasser  was  called  out  of  bed  at 
3 :30  a.m.  to  hear  an  urgent  message  from  the 
Soviet  ambasador  In  Cairo.  He  told  Nasser 
that  Egypt  was  strongly  advised  not  to  ini- 
tiate the  flghtlng. 

While  wishing  to  avoid  any  confrontation, 
the  Russians  were  also  aware  of  the  inade- 
quate condition  of  Egyptian  military  prep- 
arations. A  team  of  Soviet  Inspectors,  check- 
ing Egyptian  airfields,  found  pilots  who  had 
not  been  airborne  for  days.  Egypt's  dvunmy 
planes  were  unconvincing  and  their  real  ones 
were  massed  together  where  they  would  be 
easy  targets. 

Nasser's  Judgment  was  distorted  by  the 
enormous  failure  of  his  sycophantic  intelli- 
gence service,  which  underestimated  the 
enemy's  strength.  There  Is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  Nasser  was  bent  on  a  military 
showdown  with  Israel  from  the  outset.  How- 
ever, as  Eban  has  put  it,  "Nasser  was  like  a 
man  who  had  gone  to  Monte  Carlo  with  $100 
and  staked  it  at  the  roulette  wheel.  Each  time 
his  number  came  up  he  became  more  coura- 
geous;   he   felt   that   fortune   was   smiling." 

THE  Tuaxma  point 

On  May  30,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  unex- 
pectedly arrived  In  Cairo  and,  after  a  stay  of 
OTily  six  hours,  signed  a  defense  agreement 
with  President  Nasser.  This  surprised  the 
Egyptian  people  as  much  as  foreigners.  The 
two  men  had  for  long  been  at  loggerheads, 
President  Nasser  having  often  denounced 
Hussein  as  a  traitor  to  the  Arab  cause. 

The  defense  pact  was  undoubtedly  the 
turning  point  between  peace  and  war.  Stra- 
tegically, an  alliance  between  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan could  scarcely  be  tolerated  by  Israel.  For 
Israel  would  now  be  exposed  to  attack  at  its 
most  vulnerable  point,  the  "soft  underbaUy" 


wlsere  Jordanian  territory  formed  a  salient 
Into  Israel  and  provided  a  hostile  base  for 
attack  only  12  mUes  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

TtiOA  the  talkers  were  being  overtaken  by 
events.  While  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  were  hawking  a  document 
around  the  world  seeking  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  other  maritime  nations  for  concerted 
action  to  open  the  Strait  of  Tlran,  the  prob- 
lem had  become  a  minor  issue  to  Israel.  The 
deadly  threat  of  an  Arab  military  buildup 
along  her  borders  was  paramount. 

Israel,  with  four  of  five  men  in  her  army 
civilians,  could  not  aSord  to  maintain  her 
forces  mobilized  indefinitely.  But  equally,  she 
could  not  afford  to  stand  down  from  her  high 
level  of  mobilization  wlille  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  concerted  surprise  attack  by  her 
neighbors  existed. 

It  was  an  intolerable  situation  fer  her. 
Throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  In 
the  army,  there  was  growing  xmrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. It  was  one  of  those  rare  occa- 
sions in  a  democracy  when  public  opinion  in 
a  non-election  year  was  able  to  bring  real 
pressure  to  bear  oil  a  government. 

With  their  veteran  leader  Ben-Gurlon  In 
retirement,  the  Israeli  people  turned  now  to 
one  man — Gen.  Moshe  Dayan,  the  Sinai  vic- 
tor of  1956.  From  Dayan  they  would  accept  a 
decision  to  fight  or  to  wait  with  complete 
conviction  that  the  decision  had  been  taken 
for  sound  reasons. 

Shimon  Peres,  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  Bafi  Party,  has  described  the  problems 
which  confronted  Israel  in  the  days  leading 
up  to  the  war:  "There  were  two  questions  to  , 
be  resolved — the  decision  to  go  or  not  to  go, 
and  se'x>ndly,  who  should  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  decision.  There  was  growing 
resentment  In  the  country  and  in  the  army, 
not  because  the  government  hadn't  decided 
on  war — ^but  because  it  had  taken  no  de- 
cision." Bafi  was,  broadly,  the  party  ot  the 
"hawks,"  while  the  "doves"  put  their  trust  in 
Eshkol  and  Eban  of  the  Mapai  Party. 

By  May  24  Peres  was  the  organizing  center 
of  a  political  alliance  which  could  muster  60 
of  the  Knesset's  120  votes,  and  which  aimed 
to  overthrow  Eshkol. 

Discussions  with  the  government  went  on 
vainly  up  to  and  throughout  May  81  in  an 
attempt  to  get  Dayan  accepted  In  a  position 
of  authority,  either  as  Prime  Minister  or 
Minister  of  Defense,  Dayan  was  pessimistic 
and  depressed.  Eshkol  was  prepared  to  have 
him  In  but  only  In  an  advisory  capacity, 
oSering  him  the  deputy  premiership  or  mem- 
bership of  the  government's  Inner  committee 
for  defense,  which  consisted  of  18  people. 
Both  positions  would  have  involved  responsi- 
bility without  power. 

Then  at  3  p.m.  on  June  1,  there  was-  a 
meeting  of  the  secretariat  of  Mapai  at  which 
24  people  sp>oke.  Of  these,  19  supp>orted 
Dayan  and  only  five  backed  Allon,  the  chief 
of  staff  and  now  Minister  of  Labor.  At  7  pjn., 
Eshkol  and  delegates  of  Rafl  met  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Dayan  ^ould  have  the  Defense 
Ministry.  This  meeting  lasted  no  more  than 
10  minutes. 

An  hour  later,  the  Rafi  leadership  met  in 
Ben-Gurlon's  house.  After  two  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, Ben-Gurion  approved  Dayan's  ap- 
pointment. By  11  p.m.  the  cabinet  met  and 
Dayan's  inclusion  as  Defense  Minister  was 
among  the  three  additions  made. 

It  Is  now  a  contz-overstal  issue  In  Israeli 
p>oUtlcs  as  to  who  should  be  given  credit  for 
the  decision  to  strike  and  for  the  suocessful 
conduct  of  the  war.  Dayan's  admirers  claim 
that  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  the  deci- 
sion to  fight  had  yet  to  be  taken,  and  add  that 
no  detailed  plan  of  attack  had  been  worked 
out. 

Brig.   Gen.   Ezer   Welanan  baa   said   that 
when  Dayan  became  Minister  of  Defense,  "he  i 
knew  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the/ 
decision  to  go  might  not  be  taken."  Other^ 
t'lnim  that  the  Eshkol  government  was 
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to  make  the  decision  without  him. 
wanted  Dayan  Included  so  that  If  the 
thing  ended  In  dlaaster  they  would  not 
o  hold  the  bag  alone. 

and  Allon  recall  erentB  differently 
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was  Included  In  the  cabinet  because 

dshkol  govenunent  was  being  forced  to 

ttnavoldable  conclusions:  Israel  had  no 

but  to  fight,  and  the  Israeli  gov- 

it  needed  Dayan  because  the  nation 

led  It  and  because  it  needed  his  knowl- 

courage  and  optimism. 

aa    It    had    taken    Hitler    to    make 

Prime  Minister  In  1940,  so,  as  Dayan 

shortly  before  the  start  of  the  war,  "It 

K),000  Egyptian  soldiers  to  get  me  Into 

raell  cabinet." 

the  time  Harold  Wilson  and  Lyndon 
met  In  Washington  on  June  2,  It  was 
for  a  diplomatic  formula  to  succeed, 
certain.  Only  the  date  was  open. 
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SATS    TO    ACT 

the  first  weekend  In  Jvme  while  diplo- 

was  taking  Its  course   In  the  world 

two  things  were  clear  to  the  Israelis. 

that  they  would  not  Incur  the  wrath  of 

president  of  the  United  States  as  they 

In  1966;  secondly,  the  Soviet  Union 

not  Intervene. 

this  was  merely  a  shrewd  assess- 

of  the  situation  by  the  Israeli  Intel- 

or  whether  in  fact  some  wink  had 

received   through    unofQcial   channels 

Mr.  Johnson  is  impossible  to  say.  Any- 

he  Israelis  felt  that  it  was  safe  for  them 

should  the  situation  demand  it. 

strategic  situation  outlined  by  Gen. 

head  of  Israeli  Intelligence,  was  black. 

acllltion  to  the  fateful  kiss  between  Nas- 

Klng  Hussein,  the  Israelis  now  knew 

Egypt's    Gen.    Biadh    had    arrived    in 

to  establish   an  advance  command 

and   that   Jordanian   forces   had   been 

under  his  command.  Besides  this,  on 

efrenlng  of  Jime  4,  the  vanguard  of  an 

Infantry  division  reinforced  by  more 

ISO  tanks  began  crossing  the  Jordan 

Into  the  West  Bank  area. 

Iraqi  buildup  would  be  complete  by 

4ilddle  of  the  week  and  posed  a  grave 

to  the  security  of  Israel.  While  she 

cope  with  800  or  more  Egyptian  tanks 

Israel  felt  that  the  presence  of  300 

enemy   tanks  so  close  to  her  major 

and  centers  of  population  was  an 

danger. 

addition,   the  Egyptian   air   force   was 

cocky.  For  10  years  there  had  been 

Idtruslon  or  violation  of  Israeli  air  space 

E  Tptlan  aircraft.  Now,  in  the  past  two 

at  least  three  fiights  had  been  made 

an  Mlg  21s  over  Israel  from  the  Dead 

1  oward  El  Arlsh,  a  route  over  some  of 

major  air  hues  and  the  area  in  which 

of  her  armor  was  deployed. 
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ANGUISHED    DECISION 

Israel's  final  doubts  and  hesitations  were 
away  or  overcome.  By  the  evening  of 
4  the  soldiers  and  airmen  knew  that  the 
f oUoi  ring  morning  they  would  be  at  war. 

lad  been  an  agonizing  and  anguished 

decision  fc^  the  cabinet.  When  Gen.  Hod,  the 

of  the  air  force,  told  them  that  their 

could  destroy  the  air  force  of  Egypt 

iny  other  Arab  power  that  Intervened 

without  Tel  Aviv  being  subjected  to  enemy 

they  found  It  hard  to  believe. 

much  had  been  heard  of  the  new  Rus- 

xalned    Egyptian    air    force,    equipped 

oaore  than  400  modem  Jet  fighters  and 

was  It  possible  to  knock  out 
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such  a  force  with  one  blow  and  be  sure  that 
Tel  Aviv  would  not  be  bombed? 

But  Moshe  Dayan  was  an  optimist  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  knew  that  the  air 
force  oould  do  what  It  promised.  Dayan's 
Influence  over  the  cabinet  was  perhaps  his 
most  decisive  contribution  to  the  victory. 

When  Dayan  assiuned  the  office  of  Defense 
Minister  Jime  1,  he  was  already  very  clearly 
In  the  picture.  For  the  previous  two  weeks, 
with  the  permission  of  both  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Rabin,  he 
had  been  visiting  the  troops  in  the  field  and. 
In  particular,  going  over  all  the  plans  with 
the  individual  commanders. 

Between  June  1  and  June  4,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  made  several  alter- 
ations to  the  plans  within  the  framework 
of  the  original  conception  of  the  battle. 
This  had  been  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Jor- 
danian and  Syrian  fronts  while  destroying 
the  Egyptian  army  in  Sinai. 

For  instance,  the  day  before  his  appoint- 
ment, Dayan  visited  Gen.  Narklss,  the  cen- 
tral commander  whose  task  it  was  to  guard 
Tel  Aviv,  the  densely  populated  coastal  strip 
and  the  Israeli  part  of  Jerusalem  from  at- 
tack, principally  by  Jordan.  They  met  in 
Jerusalem  and  went  over  the  plans,  and  then 
went  to  a  vantage  i>olnt  outside  Jerusalem 
from  which  they  surveyed  the  whole  area. 

Dayan  suggested  that  Israeli  troop  move- 
ments be  kept  to  the  bare  minimum  so  as 
to  offer  no  provocation  to  the  Jordanians. 
In  case  of  a  Jordanian  attack,  which  it  was 
felt  would  probably  be  a  local  one  apd  in 
the  nature  of  a  demonstration  of  solidarity 
with  his  fellow  Arabs  by  King  Hussein.  Dayan 
warned  Narklss:  "Don't  bother  the  general 
staff  with  requests  for  reinforcements.  Grit 
your  teeth  and  ask  for  nothing." 

Dayan  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  action, 
and  on  hearing  of  his  inclusion  in  the  Israeli 
government,  many  people  felt  that  this  would 
mean  that  a  decision  to  fight  would  soon 
come. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  he  set  himself  was 
to  disabuse  the  world  of  any  such  idea  by 
a  brilliant  deception  campaign  and  thus  re- 
gain the  element  of  surprise  which  was  vital 
to  Israel.  It  was  at  once  pointed  out  that  the 
army,  which  after  two  weeks  of  mobilization 
and  waiting  in  the  desert  w.is  demanding 
that  a  decision  be  taken,  would  accept  a 
decision  not  to  fight  far  better  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  included  Dayan. 

Dayan's  first  public  appearance  as  Minister 
of  Defense-designate  was  at  a  press  confer- 
ence June  3.  He  said  it  was  too  late  for  a 
spontaneous  military  reaction  to  Egypt's 
blockade  of  the  Tlran  Strait  and  still  too 
early  to  draw  any  conclusions  of  the  possible 
outcome  of  diplomatic  action.  He  added: 
"The  government — before  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  it — embarked  on  diplomacy;  we  must 
give  it  a  chance." 

The  following  day,  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  newspaper 
offices  throughout  the  world  received  pic- 
tures of  Israeli  troops  on  leave  relaxing  on 
the  beaches.  Several  thousand  Israeli  soldiers 
had  been  authorized  to  go  on  leave  that  week- 
end. 

Following  the  cabinet  sessions  at  which  the 
decision  to  strike  had  been  taken,  the  com- 
munique designed  for  use  by  papers  June 
5  mentioned  only  a  banal  agenda  of  items 
ranging  from  a  new  bond  issue  to  the  rati- 
fication of  a  cultural  accord  with  Belgium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  overall,  the 
Israeli  deception  achieved  its  purpose.  Egyp- 
tian generals  were  seen  that  weekend  on  the 
tennis  courts  of  Cairo. 

PLANS  LIKE  BRICKS 

The  armed  forces  that  Dayan  was  about  to 
lead  Into  battle  made  up  a  remarkable  and 
unique  military  machine,  largely  composed 
of  farmers,  fruit  dealers,  taxi  drivers  and 
businessmen  In  uniform.  In  the  defense  of 
their  own  land,  they  were  one  of  the  finest 
annles  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


There  was  no  overall  plan  of  campaign. 
Oen.  Welzman,  director  of  operations,  said: 
"We  have  got  a  plan  for  everything — even  for 
capturing  the  North  Pole.  The  plans  are  like 
bricks.  They  can  be  used  one  by  one  to  build 
a  structure  as  the  situation  develops.  We 
don't  go  In  for  preconceived  and,  therefore. 
Inflexible  master  plans." 

Although  the  credit  for  Israeli's  air  victory 
was  to  go  to  Gen.  Hod,  it  was  Oen.  Welzman 
who  over  the  past  ten  years  had  been  archi- 
tect of  the  air  force.  It  was  his  decision  to 
devote  available  resources  to  create  a  strong 
force  of  fighter-bombers  rather  than  squan- 
der them  by  having  a  bomber  force  as  well.  A 
bomber's  major  role  is  to  bomb  centers  of 
civilian  population,  which  Israel  had  no  in- 
terest in  doing.  Gen.  Welzman  wanted  an  air 
force  that  could  destroy  any  enemy  force  and 
which  could  give  support  to  ground  troops. 

It  was  hard  to  find  anyone  in  Israel  in  the 
weeks  before  the  war  began  who  openly 
wanted  war,  but  without  fuss  or  bother,  the 
men — and  women — left  their  Jobs  to  go  and 
fight  for  their  country.  Their  greatest 
strength  was  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for.  They  realized  that  while  defeat 
for  the  Arabs  would  mean  the  loss  of  an 
army,  for  Israel  it  would  mean  the  end  of  her 
existence  as  a  state  and  the  annihilation  of 
her  people. 

As  an  Israeli  officer  who  had  served  with 
the  British  army  in  World  War  II  and  who 
had  fought  at  Alamein  put  It:  "This  would 
have  been  a  second  Biblical  massacre  of  Mas- 
sada.  When  the  Egyptians  got  here  they 
would  have  found  no  one  alive.  I  would  have 
killed  my  wife  and  daughter  rather  than  let 
them  fall  into  their  hands.  And  I  don't  know 
anyone  who  wouldn't  have  done  the  same." 

Ir.^q  Determined  To  "Crush  Zionist  Ag- 
cre.ssion" — War  Spirit  Rampant  in  Bagh- 
dad 

(By  Robert  Dietsch) 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  July  26. — The  elevator 
bumps  to  halt  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Ho- 
tel Baghdad,  the  doors  glide  open  and  con- 
fronting me  on  the  wall  is  a  poster  reading: 
"We  shall  continue  to  crush  economic  in- 
terests of  American,  British  and  West  Ger- 
man supporters  of  Zionist  aggression  against 
ovir  peaceful  Arab  homeland." 

Outside  the  hotel,  pasted  on  the  wall  of  an 
East  German  airline  office,  another  poster 
says:  "Johnson,  the  servant  of  capitalists, 
mule  of  Zionists." 

Two  hundred  yards  down  the  street,  next 
to  the  Hungarian  Embassy's  commercial  of- 
fice, are  posted  two  dozen  pictures  from  Red 
China.  A  cherubic  Mao  Tse-tung  smiles  from 
half  them. 

SOVIET     exhibit 

Farther  down  the  road  Is  an  exhibition  of 
Soviet  farm  machinery.  On  the  other  bank  of 
the  Tigris  River — which  here  is  200  yards 
wide  but  calm  as  a  mill  pond — is  the  pad- 
locked U.S.  Embassy. 

It  is  silent  as  a  tomb  and  empty  except  for 
a  Belgian  "caretaker"  diplomat,  a  couple  of 
cats  and  an  Arab  gardener.  Atop  the  flag- 
pole flies  the  black,  yellow  and  red  flag  of 
Belgium. 

Inside  the  Iraqul  Government  buildings 
along  the  Tigris  a  new  Cabinet  rules — ap- 
pointed last  week  by  President  Abdel  Rah- 
man Aref  after  visits  to  Cairo  and  Moscow. 

The  Cabinet  Includes  no  overt  friends  of 
the  West  or  even  middle-of-the-roaders,  but 
men  whose  allegiances  today  are  intertwined 
with  Cairo  and  Damascus  and  bent  toward 
Moscow  and,  perhaps,  Peking. 

THEY     PORGET 

This  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  happening  in 
Iraq  since  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  The  coun- 
try completely  has  forgotten  pre-war  moves 
to  encourage  a  limited  amount  of  private 
enterprise  and  Invite  in  Western  business. 

Iraq  broke  relations  with  the  U.S.  on  the 
ground  that  Washington  helped  Israel  fight 
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the  war.  No  one  gives  any  hope  of  restoring 
those  ties  soon. 

There  were  about  500  Americans  in  Iraq 
before  the  war.  Most  were  evacuated  altho 
the  Iraquls  indirectly  suggested  they  stay. 
Today  there  are  only  17  Americans  in  Bagh- 
dad, a  city  of  1.5  million. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  American 
granted  a  visa  to  visit  Iraq  since  the  war. 
Most  Iraqis,  even  those  In  government,  were 
surprised  to  see  me  here.  I  was  treated  cour- 
teously, but  curtly. 

NO  NAMES 

I  got  to  see  only  one  government  officer  on 
an  official  basis.  I  talked  with  half  a  dozen 
others  with  the  unsjKiken  understanding  I 
wouldn't  use  their  names.  I  also  met  three 
American  businessmen  here.  I  asked  to  talk 
with  their  Iraqi  employes,  but  all  refused. 

I  walked  to  the  streets  in  safety,  but  while 
taking  a  taxi  tour  of  the  city,  the  driver  al- 
ways told  inquiries  I  was  French — especially 
when  were  were  In  thickly  populated  pro- 
Nasser  mosque  areas. 

In  the  past  seven  weeks,  Iraq  has  aligned 
Itself  with  Arab  extremists  In  Cairo  and 
Damascus  who  demand  continued  aggression 
against  Israel,  a  continued  oil  boycott  against 
the  U.S.,  Britain  and  West  Germany,  and 
wider  boycotts  against  Western  firms. 

Indeed,  some  sources  say  Iraq  Is  the 
loudest  voice  of  all  the  Arab  nations  demand- 
ing stricter  boycotts.  Baghdad  Is  flirting 
openly  with  Moscow  and  Peking,  talking 
trade  and  arms. 

NEW  PAcrrs 

An  Iraqi  date-processing  firm  (produces 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  dates)  has  signed 
a  pact  with  Hungary  for  a  new  plant.  Poland 
has  won  a  contract  to  supply  Iraqi  railways 
with  200  cars.  Iraq  has  quit  trying  for  a  (2 
million  U.8.  bank  loan,  turning  Instead  to 
France,  Russia,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

No  U.S.  newspapers  or  magaslnes  have  been 
permitted  In  Iraq  since  last  month's  war. 
There  Is  strict  censorship  of  Baghdad's  eight 
dally  newspapers.  All  mall  Is  censored  and  all 
phone  calls  are  monitored. 

Iraq  has  sent  arms,  trade  and  even  sports 
missions  to  Moscow.  The  army  Is  In  tight 
contrtrf  of  the  country  as  usual,  but  the  voice 
of  the  pro-Nasser  army  element  is  gn"owing 
stronger. 

One  Iraqi  government  official  said:  "Iraq 
must  do  like  other  Arab  countries.  We  have 
to  act  as  one.  We  are  acting  as  one." 

Numman  Kinaanl,  under  secretary  of  cul- 
tural and  guidance  affairs  and  spokesman  for 
the  government,  told  me:  "Iraq  lacks  tech- 
nicians, scientists,  equipment  of  aU  kinds, 
so  we  search  for  them  among  our  friends — 
Russians,  Chinese,  French. 

"Americans  working  in  Iraq  deserted  us 
when  the  fighting  began.  We  don't  know 
why.  ITiey  Just  ran  away.  Those  Americans 
had  an  attitude  like  a  gazelle — which  sees 
by  Its  ears  Instead  of  its  eyes.  Tou  can't 
Imagine  the  damage  America  did  Itself  by 
Its  policies  dtirlng  this  war." 

Like  almost  every  other  Iraqi,  this  official 
remains  convinced  the  U.S.  helped  Israel 
fight  and  that  the  U.S.  Navy  communications 
ship  Liberty  was  advising  Israel. 

"The  way  the  Israelis  fought,  the  tactics 
they  used  proves  someone  was  helping  them," 
Klnaani  said. 

defeat's  eptect 

This  statement,  heard  so  often  in  Arab 
nations.  Indicates  the  full  effect  of  defeat 
still  Isn't  accepted  by  Arabs  and  they  can't 
yet  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  losses. 

One  American-educated  Iraqi  official  also 
conceded  his  country  now  Is  turning  to  the 
communists.  He  said: 

"No  matter  who  helps  you  In  a  plight,  you 
turn  to  him,  It  makes  no  matter  what  kind 
of  communists — ^Russian  or  Chinese.  They 
proved  our  friends  in  war." 

This  official  also  felt  the  Arab  boycott  will 
be  extended  to  aU  UJS.  and  British  goods  and 


firms.  He  thought  It  already  had  been  done 
but  had  not  been  announced  officially. 

Klnaam  said:  "I  once  was  against  com- 
ifiunisin.  I  was  wror^.  Communism  can't  do 
any  more  harm  to  me  than  did  Israel  and 
VS.  policies." 

Another  UjS.-tralned  official  said:  "There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  Many  Intellectuals  In 
Iraq  who  were  against  communism  for  years 
now  are  embracing  it.  They  saw  how  Moscow 
helped  during  the  war. 

stux  th^re 

During  the  war,  Iraq  sent  two  brigades 
of  troops  to  Jordan  where  they  sx^ffered 
fairly  heavy  losses.  One  brigade  still  is  In 
Jordan.  King  Hussein  reportedly  wants  the 
Iraqis  to  leave,  but  they  have  made  no  move 
to  do  so. 

When  the  Iraqi  troops  departed  for  Jordan, 
President  Aref  saw  them  off  saying:  "See  you 
in  Tel  Aviv." 

The  Iraqis  were  so  cocky  they  talked  of 
the  war  as  a  "picnic."  In  short  they  believed 
their  own  pM-opaganda  altho  there  was  no 
tralnlSig  for  mobilization  for  war. 

Despite  the  continued  antl-U.S.  and  anti- 
.  Israel  fever  not  all  Iraqis  foresee  renewed 
fighting  soon.  But  they  feel  It  must  come 
in  the  long  run.  Most  Iraqis  are  convinced 
Israel  wants  to  grab  all  the  land  between 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  Rivers. 

Iraq  has  been  in  a  series  of  upheavals 
since  1958  when  Gen.  Abdul  Karlm  Kassem 
overthrew  King  Faisal  and  set  up  the  coun- 
try's first  socialist  state.  Kassem  took  Iraq 
out  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  terminated 
several  U.S.  treaties. 

He  filrted  with  communism  but  In  the  end 
took  a  fairly  moderate  socialist  line.  Kassen 
was  toppled  in  1963  and  for  nine  months, 
Iraq  was  ruled  by  the  extremist  Arab  socialist 
Ba'ath  Party. 

Then  the  moderates  regained  power  and 
recently  the  Aref  government  did  try  for 
economic  progress  and  encouraged  participa- 
tion In  major  projects  with  private  Western 
Interests. 

While  Iraq  remained  basically  a  socialist 
state  all  major  Industries  and  almost  all  land 
axe  state-owned.  As  late  as  last  spring,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  here  was  telling  Washinigton 
that  progress  was  being  made. 

But  Western  businessmen  I  talked  to  here, 
disclaim  any  such  progress.  They  say  their 
work  was  getting  less  efficient  and  less  pro- 
ductive all  the  time. 

EIGHTT     MILLION     DOLLARS 

The  three-week  shutdown  of  oil  production 
and  current  limited  production  have  cost 
Iraq  an  estimated  $80  million.  Major  aggri- 
cultiiral  production  has  slowed  because  of 
the  flight  of  Western  technicians. 

On  iiaper,  Iraq  has  great  agricultural,  po- 
tential. The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  River  could 
provide  all  the  water  needed. 

During  the  Roman  Empire  this  land — then 
known  as  Mesopotamia — was  a  granary  for 
the  empire.  But  today,  1600  years  later,  so- 
cialist Iraq  doesn't  produce  enough  grain 
even  for  Itself  and  has  to  import  wheat. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  SO,  1967] 
PtTTTTNO   Up   With   aw   Itch — ^Locic   Impels 

Unttid   States  To  Allow  Time  To   Pass 

BxrosK  Seeking  MmDi2  East  Settlement 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Imi>asBe  in  the  Middle  East  has  bred  the 
usual  American  Itch  to  promote  a  settlement. 
But  logic  stin  argnes  for  a  waiting  game, 
aimed  at  allowing  the  forces  now  dominant 
in  the  Arab  world  to  play  themselves  out. 

The  initiative  In  the  Arab  world,  ever  since 
the  Israeli  victory,  has  rested  with  the  ex- 
treme left-wing  regimes  of  Algeria  and  Syria. 
These  governments  have  been  pressing  the 
other  Arab  states  and  Russia  to  Iceep  the  pot 
boUlng.  On  two  occaakms,  they  have  been 
able  to  head  off  steps  that  might  have  been 
the  prologue  to  a  settlement  with  Israel. 


First  there  Is  the  matter  of  a  summit 
meeting  of  Arab  leaders.  It  has  been  ardently 
advocated  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  At  a 
summit  meeting,  Hussein  could  ask  the  other 
Arabs  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  the  question 
of  helping  his  shattered  state  survive.  If  they 
failed  to  meet  his  needs,  as  seems  certain, 
the  whole  world  would  know  about  it. 

At  that  point,  Hussein  would  be  in  a  good 
position  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
help,  and  even  for  an  approach  to  talks  with 
Israel.  But  the  Algerians  and  Syrians  have, 
of  course,  foreseen  these  possibilities.  And  so 
far,  they  have  been  able  to  head  off  any 
summit  meeting. 

A  similar  situation  exists  over  the  matter 
of  a  compromise  United  Nations  resolution. 
As  the  sponsors  of  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Russians  were  eager 
to  get  some  kind  of  resolution  through  In 
order  to  show  that  the  effort  had  not  been 
4n  vain.  The  United  States  worked  out  with 
the  Soviet  Union  a  compromise  resoluUon 
that  would  have,  at  least  dimly,  recognized 
Israel's  right  to  exist. 

But  the  Algerians  and  Syrians  saw  the 
resolution  as  a  kind  of  Soviet  quit-claim — 
freeing  the  Russians  from  the  obUgatlon  to 
undo  Israel's  victory.  They  refused  strong 
Soviet  pressure  to  support  the  resolution, 
and  they  were  able  to  swing  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world  with  them.  That  is  why  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  to  turn  the  problem  over 
to  the  Security  Council. 

This  deadlock  has  Induced  among  some 
American  officials  a  keen  disposition  to  find 
a  way  out.  Behind  the  scenes  there  have  been 
heavy  Administration  pressures  on  Israel  for 
one-sided  concessions.  At  one  point,  the 
United  States  very  nearly  switched  Its  United 
Nations  vote  from  abstention  to  aye  on  a 
Pakistani  resolution  which  In  effect  called  for 
unconditional  IsraeU  withdrawal  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

This  disposition  to  give  way  Is  particularly 
disquieting  because  beneath  the  surface  of 
events  there  has  been  a  considerable  drift 
away  from  the  extremist  lead  of  Algeria  and 
Syria. 

Jordan  is  obviously  eager  for  talks.  The  oil- 
rich  states,  insofar  as  they  have  boycotted 
Britain  and  the  United  States  under  pressure 
of  the  extremists,  have  the  best  reasons  for 
wanting  a  return  to  business  as  tisual.  Most 
Important  of  all,  there  Is  the  case  of  the 
countries  bordering  Algeria  and  Syria. 

In  Morrocco,  the  regime  has  been  strong 
enough  to  Jail  a  well-known  labor  leader  for 
stirring  up  anti-Jewish  sentiment.  In  Tu- 
nisia, President  Habib  Bourguiba  is  ready  to 
recognize  Israel  diplomatically  as  soon  as 
peace  talks  begin.  And  Iraq — a  country  de- 
pendent on  Syria  for  pipeline  access  to  the 
Mediterranean — has  Just  seated  a  new  cabi- 
net which  looks  avray  from  Syria  and  toward 
Egypt. 

Egypt,  of  course.  Is  the  fulcrum  of  Arab 
opinion,  the  point  where  decisive  swings 
can  be  made.  And  so  far,  on  such  Issues  as 
the  Arab  summit  and  tjie  United  Nations 
resolutions,  F>resident  Nasser  has  tried  to  bal- 
ance among  factions  In  order  to  maintain 
top  posltlcMi  In  the  Arab  world. 

But  Egypt  is  about  the  last  country  in  the 
world  able  to  hold  a  half-way  position  in 
International  affairs.  It  Imports  food  and  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  consumed  by  Its  mid- 
dle classes  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Every  day  the  Egyptians  are  losing  millions 
of  dollars  In  foreign  exchange  from  Suez 
Canal  tolls  foregone,  from  an  absence  of 
tomists  and  from  the  closing  down  of  oU 
prospvectlng  In  Slnal.  The  country  is  In  seri- 
ous economic  trouble.  And  for  all  their  gen- 
erosity with  cast-off  weapons,  the  Buaslaus 
show  no  sign  of  picking  up  the  tab. 

In  this  situation,  doing  nothing  can  be  a 
paying  proposition  for  the  United  States.  The 
more  time  goes  by,  tbe  more  the  Impasse 
draws  on  without  an  agreement,  the  more 
there  will  be  promoted  the  sense  of  realities 
which  must  precede  any  settlement. 
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AIiLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
of  this  body  the  work  of  television 
KLZ-TV  in  Denver  and  a  verx 
program   the    station   has 
to  help  prevent  teenage  crime, 
"The  Road  to  Nowhere."  It  was 
by  news  director  Jim   Ben- 
written  and  filmed  by  Roly  Dahl- 
and  narrated  by  Don  Roberts, 
fine  station  h&s  an  exceptional 
of  public  service  down  through 
:  ears.  It  has  been  the  winner  of  al- 
every  major  award  given  for  cre- 
publlc  service  programing.   "The 
to  Nowhere"  was  recently  given 
ioveted  "Emmy"  station  award  by 
National    Academy    of    Television 
and  Sciences. 

I  Iso  wish  to  commend  KLZ-TV  and 
fine  program  for  additional  bene- 
t  has  wrought  above  and  beyond 
■twards  it  has  won  which,  besides 
^nmy,  include  the  Institute  for  Edu- 
by  Radio,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
Broadcasters  Association. 
Road  to   Nowhere"   is  a  most 
indictment    of    crime    and 
companions — ^but  presented  in 
a  manner  as  to  cause  teenagers  to 
and  think — really  stop  and  think — 
embarking  on  a  life  of  crime, 
tell  the  story   of  their  own 
lives  In  an  attempt  to  let  young- 
know  of  the  futility  of  disobeying 
school,  church,  and  parental  au- 
In  an  era  that  has  seen  too 
disregard  for  rightful  authority, 
tone  of  this  program  Is  most  re- 
— particularly  when  it  is  set  by 
>risoners  themselves. 

is  making  prints  of  this  half- 
program  available  free  to  televi- 
statlons  aroimd  the  United  States 
only  two  conditions  attached;  one, 
the  film  be  shown  at  a  time  when 
viewers  have  the  best  opportu- 
to  see  it:  two,  that  a  contribution 
amount  of  the  station's  choice  be 
to  the  nonprofit  New  Life  Foimda- 
in  Denver,  an  organization  dedi- 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners 
>arole,  and  an  organization  ^Wch 
It  will  be  using  the  film  for  at  least 
.  Already  "The  Road  to  Now"here" 
been   shown  In   many   States   and 
have  been  requested  by  five  for- 
countries. 

Denver  juvenile  court  judge  keeps 
print  in  his  oflBce  to  show  to  teen- 
brought  before  him.  The  station 
has  telecast  it  three  times  since 
irst  showing  in  November  1966,  in 
evening  time.  More  than  275  pri- 
showlngs  of  the  film  have  been 
to  club,  civic,  church,  and  school 
in  the  Denver  area  to  audiences 
more  than  26,000  and  reserva- 
for  private  showings,  now  handled 
Denver  Junior   Chamber  of   Corn- 
have    been    made    for    several 
in  advance. 
Television,  like  any  other  media,  ful- 
its  noblest  function  when  it  moves 
to  the  good  and  better  things  of 
when  it  motivates  without  preach- 
when  it  corrects  and  changes  wlth- 
the  discipline  ever  being  noticed. 
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"The  Ro€ul  to  Nowhere"  Is  an  example 
of  local  television  at  its  finest 

I  congratulate  KL2i-TV  Denver,  one 
of  the  Time-Life  Broadcast  family 
members,  on  a  contribution  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  that  through  Its  fine  pro- 
gram "The  Road  to  Nowhere"  will  be 
serving  people  for  years  to  come. 

I  think  every  Senator  here  would  be 
Interested  in  seeing  this  program  and 
making  it  available  to  the  people  of  his 
own  State.  It  is  truly  a  very  contributive 
dociunentation. 


THE    UNITED    NATIONS— THE     U.S. 
RESOLUTION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  press 
repoi-ts  on  yesterday  indicate  that  the 
executive  branch  is  giving  "serious  con- 
sideration" to  calling  up  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion on  Vietnam  which  has  been  in  a 
limbo  at  the  Security  Council  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Departments  are  thinking  of  the 
possibility  because  I  know  and  can  as- 
sert that  the  administration  is  most  vi- 
tally interested  in  the  approach  at  the 
U.N.  which  was  discussed  the  other  day 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  myself. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  clarify 
what  is  involved  in  this  approach,  inas- 
much as  there  are  indications  on  the  ba- 
sis of  press  reports  from  Moscow  and 
other  sources  that  some  sort  of  miracle  or 
Instant  U.N.  solution  is  expected  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself.  That 
is  the  last  thing  that  is  anticipated.  What 
is  expected,  however,  is  an  end  to  the 
head-in-the-sand  official  position  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  U.N.  from  the  out- 
set. What  is  expected  is  a  formal  effort  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  create  at 
least  a  small  opening  to  peace,  a  small 
crack  in  the  wall  of  war. 

Reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  indi- 
cate doubt  in  that  nation  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  U.N.  and  a  preference  for 
a  Geneva  conference,  yet  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  moved  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Geneva  conference — even 
though  it  is  a  cochairman,  and  even 
though  Great  Britain,  the  other  chair- 
man, has  indicated  time  and  time  again 
its  willingness  to  join  with  Moscow  to 
call  for  a  reconvening  of  that  conference. 

U  Thant  has  reiterated  that  he  is 
doubtful  that  any  useful  contribution 
can  be  made  by  the  Security  Council; 
yet  he  is  not  pursuing  any  unilateral  ef- 
forts at  this  time  and  has  announced 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

I  am  impelled,  therefore,  to  reiterate, 
that  the  potential  of  the  U.N.,  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  In  Vietnam  has  not  been 
explored,  much  less  utilized.  The  U.N.  is 
not  a  one-man  show  or  a  one-nation 
show.  It  is  an  organization  with  a  charter 
and  procedures  for  moving  in  the  Itlnd 
of  situation  wbJch  exists  in  Vietnam. 

This  Nation  should  welcome  help  from 
third  parties,  Mr.  President,  but  we  can- 
not and  should  not  wait  for  them  to  pur- 
sue our  diplomacy  for  us.  We  do  not  have 
to  appeal  to  others  to  take  an  initiative 
on  behalf  of  peace;  we  can  take  the  ini- 
tiative ourselves.  The  procedures  of  the 
Security  Council  are  open  to  this  Nation 
as  they  are  to  any  other  to  act  on  behalf 


of  its  own  interests  in  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

This  Nation  can  move,  in  efifect,  to  call 
up  the  resolution  which  we  introduced 
and  see  to  it,  if  necessary,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  It  up  Is  voted.  The  motion 
is  procedural  and  not  subject  to  the  veto. 
And  If  the  resolution  is  taken  up,  this  Na- 
tion can  move  to  see  to  it  that  all  who 
might  be  directly  or  indirectly  involved 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam  are 
asked  to  appear  before  the  Security 
Council  in  a  discussion  of  this  question — 
if  not  in  New  York,  then  somewhere  else, 
perhaps  in  Geneva,  in  open  session,  face- 
to -face  meeting. 

The  invitation,  moreover,  can  include 
not  only  China  and  Hanoi  but  the  NLF 
or  any  other  relevant  party  as  well.  The 
motion  to  invite,  too,  on  the  basis  of 
precedent  is  procedural  and  not  subject 
to  veto. 

At  this  late  date  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  the  world  know  where  every  member 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  stands — 
where  we  stand,  where  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  Hanoi,  and  all  others  stand — on 
the  readiness  to  come  to  grips  in  prelim- 
inary open  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
restoring  peace  in  Vietnam,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  begin  to  find  some  basis  for 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Department  of 
State  for  giving  serious  consideration  to 
this  matter,  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  Nation  will  take  the  lead  in  calling 
up  its  own  resolution  on  Vietnam  at  the 
Security  Council  in  the  near  future.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  insist  upon  votes  on  pre- 
liminary and  procedural  questions,  then 
I  believe  votes  are  in  order,  indeed,  long 
overdue.  In  my  judgment,  win  or  lose,  the 
effort  to  open  discussions  on  peace  in 
Vietnam  at  the  U.N.  Security  Council  is 
properly  made  and  should  be  made  at  this 
time.  Indeed,  this  Nation  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  making  the 
effort. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  again,  as 
I  have  in  the  past,  I  support  the  call  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to  our 
Government  to  ask  that  It  take  the  Ini- 
tiative, without  any  reservation,  to  bring 
the  matter  of  Vietnam  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  agree  with  him  that  whatever  may  be 
the  disposition  of  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  notwithstanding 
statements  of  U  Thant  that  it  might  not 
be  the  most  favorable  time,  one  never 
knows  what  Is  the  most  favorable  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  be  recognized  for  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Now  is  the  most  favor- 
able time  to  do  what  Is  right  and  neces- 
sary. I  remember  1950,  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  in  the  United  Nations 
as  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  the  distinguished  majority 


leader.  It  was  during  thie  Korean  war; 
and  while  the  circumstances  then  were 
certainly  more  favorable  for  action  of 
the  Security  Council,  nevertheless,  the 
Security  Council  took  jurisdiction.  We 
both  remember  that  when  the  hearings 
were  held,  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions involved  were  there — from  Com- 
munist China,  North  Korea,  and  South 
Korea — and  all  had  their  opportunity  to 
be  heard  before  that  body. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  more  and  more 
troops  are  being  sent  to  South  Viet- 
nam. There  are  more  and  more  casualties 
and  deaths.  I  again  join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  urge  the 
United  States  to  make  the  great  effort 
necessary  on  Its  part  to  move  toward 
negotiations  and  toward  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  note 
in  this  morning's  newspaper  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  view  is  against  the  idea 
of  a  Security  Council  meeting,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  contends  that  a  discus- 
sion Involving  these  participants  does  not 
require  U.N.  auspices. 

The  appropriate  fonun,  it  says,  would 
be  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference, 
since  any  settlement  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  basis  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accords. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
gether with  the  United  Kingdom,  is  one 
of  the  two  cochairman  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  can  at  any  time,  on  its 
own  initiative  or  in  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  reconvene  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  peace.  It  is 
easy  to  find  fault  with  proposals.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
In  this  respect,  because  of  its  position 
as  one  of  the  two  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conferences,  it  take  the  initia- 
tive rather  than  find  fault  with  efforts 
wliich  seek  to  bring  about  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  present  bitter  and  diflBcult 
situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

After  all,  there  is  such  an  entity  as 
man,  and  responsible  people  must  con- 
sider the  future  of  man,  whether  he  Is 
American  or  European,  Vietnamese, 
Chinese,  Russian,  or  whatever. 

I  think  this  is  one  valid  way  in  which 
to  face  up  to  the  matter.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing could  be  gained  by  it,  but  certainly 
nothing  would  be  lost  by  trying. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 


S.  650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corse,  UJ3.  Air  Force  (retired); 
and 

H.B.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central  Val- 
ley iM-oject,  California,  In  order  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  certain  project  features  for 
future  Irrigation  of  additional  lands. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICA1TONS, 
ETC. 

The  President  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Exfebiuektai,,  Development,  Test 

AND  RESEABCH  PEOCCTHEMENT  ACTION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
experimental,  development,  test,  and  re- 
search procurement  action,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  the  Retires 
Sebviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retired  service- 
man's family  protection  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

OrrsHOBK  Pishing  Industbt 
A    letter    from    the    president.    National 
Maritime    Union    of    America,    New    York, 
N.Y.,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  booklet  entitled  "Food  for  the 
Future"  (with  an  accompanying  document) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Claims  Paid  Under  the  MnrrAHT 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  claims  paid 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  period 
September  17.  1966,  to  June  30,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Canal  Zonk 
Government 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal  Zone 
Government,  Balboa  Heights.  C.Z.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Government,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of   California;    to  the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  28 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Active  Reserve  of  the  Army 

"Whereas,  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
announced  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Active  Reserve  of  the  Army,  and  as  part 
of  that  plan  has  proposed  to  eliminate  15 
Army  National  Guard  divisions  and  to  re- 
place California's  40th  Armored  Division  and 
49th  Infantry  Division  with  three  separate 
brigades;  and 

"Whereas,  The  two  California  divisionB  pro- 
vide an  effective  command  and  control  struc- 
ture, contain  the  necessary  major  subordi- 


nate headquarters  and  support  elements  to 
carry  out  state  emergency  missions,  and  in- 
clude a  large  staff  possessing  the  necessary 
technical  background  to  insure  detaUed  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  operations,  aU  of  which 
are  lacking  in  the  proposed  brigade  organiza- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  The  troop  allocation  offered 
California  as  a  result  of  the  plan  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  this  large  and  populous 
state  tcf  cope  with  major  civil  disturbances  or 
natural  disasters  such  as  have  occurred  In 
the  past  and  is  imbalanced  in  that  it  does 
not  provide  adequate  command  and  control 
headquarters  and  logistic  and  service  ele- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  The  elimination  of  the  two 
California  Army  National  Guard  divisions 
would  appear  to  be  strategically  unwise,  and 
woxild  give  encouragement  to  unfriendly  for- 
eign powers  and  comfort  to  the  elements  of 
strife  and  disorder  at  home;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  curtail  or  alter  any  plan 
which  does  not  provide  an  adequate  troop 
structure  for  the  State  of  California;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  an- 
nual observance  of  certain  national  holidays 
on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

William  Haddon.  Jr.,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau; 

Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  and 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
ix>tentiary  to  Thailand;  and 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Minnesota,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Chad. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Baetlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  iNOtrrE,  Mr. 

Kennedy     of     Massachusetts,     Mr. 

McGee,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Proxmire, 

Mr.  Scott,    Mr.    Tydings,    and    Mr. 

YoTTNO  of  Ohio) : 

S.  2268.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  protection  of 

the  consumer  by  requiring  meaningful  dls- 

clOB\ire  of  the  cost  of  credit  In  advertising 

designed  to  promote  retail  installment  sales. 
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luBtailment  lo&na,  or  open-end  credit  plans; 
to  tb  )  Ooi&mitte«  on  Commerce. 

(S(  e  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonttsoh  when 
he  li  traduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
und^  a  sepcirate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  hlmscU,  Mr. 
KucREL,  and  Mr.  Babtxett)  : 
S.  ^269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Augxist 
27.  1  ►M,  relative  to  the  unlawful  fleizure  of 
flshli  ig  vesBelB  of  the  United  Stat^|^y  foreign 
coun  tries;   to  the  Committee  ou  Commerce. 
(S  le  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  li  troduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
und<  r  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BIBICOFP: 
8.  !270.  A  bill  to  establlsB  a  civil  disturb- 
ance Insurance  program  and  for  other  pur- 
pose i;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking  and 
Cunsncy. 

(S  se  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Risicorr  when  he 
tntn  duced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
undir  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
1271.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Lam^drlz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
8.  2272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertrand 
Craiper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McQOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Caklson,  Mr.  CKTTBCa,  Mr.  Hahtkx, 
Mr.    Hatttels,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
McCahtht,      Mr.     Magntjsom,     Mr. 

MXTCALT,    Mr.    MOMSALX,    Mr.    MOBSE, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mnrnrr,  and  Mr.  Peax- 

aoir) : 
.  2273.  A    bill    to    promota    Interest    and 
dng  In  International  agricultural  asslst- 
;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
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Po«Btry. 

i  ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovxaN  when 
:  atroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
2274.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
programs  designed  to  eradicate  poverty 
urban  slums  by  reaervlng  certain  reve- 
i  raised  under  a  surcharge   on  Income 
liabilities  and  by  other  means;   to  the 
-jmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  lee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
4  s^arate  hecMllng.) 
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PAB    CREDIT    ADVERTISING    ACT 


Tjrr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
tro luce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
bel  Alf  of  myself,  Mr.  Bahtlet  ,  Mr. 
BRirwsTER.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Ha  it,  Mr.  iNomrK,  Mr.  Kenwkdy  of  Mas- 
sac husetts,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr .  Proxmihe,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydings, 
an  I  Mr.  Youwo  of  Ohio,  the  Fair  Credit 
Ad  rertislng  Act,  a  bill  designed  to  Insure 
th(  I  meaningful  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
cr<  dlt  In  any  advertising  which  promotes 
a  1  etaU  installment  sale,  an  Installment 
id  n,  or  an  open-end  credit  plan.  With 
th:  s  bill,  we  move  another  step  forward 
to^  rard  our  goal  of  securing  the  con- 
su  ner's  basic  right  "to  be  given  the  facts 
he  needs  to  make  an  informed  choice" 
wl  en  contemplating  a  losui  or  purchase — 
In  this  case  a  purchase  under  an  in- 
sti  llment  sale  contract. 

rhe  obligations  Imposed  by  this  bill 

simple.  It  requires  that  where  a  per- 

advertlses  to  make  an  Installment 

or  an  installment  sale  to  a  would- 

bc^buyer,  he  must  disclose  the  cash  sale 

pifce;  the  number,  amount,  and  period 

each    installment     payment;     the 

of  the  down  payment  required. 

any;  the  time  sale  price;   and  the 

charge,  expressed  as  an  annual 

percentage  rate.  Where  the  advertlse- 
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ment  Involves  an  open-end  credit  plan, 
there  must  be  a  meaningful  disclosure 
of  the  details  of  that  plan. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  is  narrow.  It  does 
not  apply  to  credit  sellers  who  do  not 
advertise  specific  credit  terms.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  regulate  the  cost  of  credit. 
The  bill  merely  requires  that  where  spe- 
cific credit  terms  are  advertised,  the  ad- 
vertiser must  disclose  enough  informa- 
tion to  enable  a  consumer  to  decide 
intelligently  whether  to  buy  for  cash  or 
credit,  and,  if  he  decides  to  buy  on  time, 
where  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  ciedit 
terms.  In  so  doing,  it  extends  to  all  con- 
sumers the  basic  protection  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  already  af- 
forded servicemen  through  the  standards 
it  has  promulgated  for  all  persons  who 
advertise  credit  terms  in  unofficial  mili- 
tary publications. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  great.  Since 
1945,  the  outstanding  amount  of  con- 
sumer debt,  excluding  long  term  mort- 
gage debt,  has  multiplied  nearly  17  times. 
Today,  it  totals  about  $94  billion— well 
over  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  nationsd 
debt.  A  1959  "Survey  of  Consumer  Fi- 
nances" published  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin  revealed  that  60  percent  of 
all  "spending  units"  In  the  United  States 
today  have  some  amoimt  of  personal 
debt — which  excludes  mortgage  debt — 
and  nearly  50  percent  of  these  units  have 
Installment  debt.  Personal  debts  for  30 
percent  of  these  families  exceeded  $500, 
and  for  those  families  affected  by  unem- 
ployment, the  percentage  with  some 
amount  of  personal  debt  climbed  even 
higher  to  70  percent.  As  a  suggestion  of 
the  large  number  of  credit  buyers  who 
have  greatly  overextended  tliemselves, 
we  should  note  that  families  and  individ- 
uals incurred  170,000  or  90  percent  of  all 
bankruptcies  last  year. 

When  credit  plays  such  a  prominent 
role  In  the  lives  of  so  many  consumers,  It 
Is  essential  that  they  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  credit  terms  available 
to  them.  Yet  studies  indicate  that  no  area 
of  retail  selling  is  as  confusing  to  the 
American  consumer,  regardless  of  educa- 
tion or  income  level,  as  the  cost  of  credit. 
A  survey  of  the  10  most  popular  depart- 
ment and  appliance  stores  in  Baltimore 
conducted  by  Prof.   Samuel  Myers,  of 
Morgan  State  College,  and  reported  by 
David  Caplovitz  in  his  book  "The  Poor 
Pay  More"  revealed,  for  example,  that 
the  cash  price  of  each  item  "was  prac- 
tically the  same  in  the  various  stores,  but 
that  there  were  wide  variations  in  the 
credit  terms  leading  to  sizable  differ- 
ences in  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer." 
In  short,  those  retailers  who  sell  on  credit 
are  no  longer  competing  on  the  basis  of 
price,  in  the  tradition  of  a  truly  competi- 
tive economy,  but  are  taking  advsuitage 
of  the  consumer's  lack  of  knowledge  and 
information,  to  compete  on  the  btisis  of 
their  ability  to  conceal  what  may  be  un- 
conscionable time  sale  prices  in  apparent 
bargain    credit    terms.    We    should   no 
longer  permit  such  unethical  business 
practices  to  prevail  In  the  marketpl$u:e. 
liast  month  the  Senate  took  the  first  step 
toward  promoting  true  credit  competi- 
tion   among    retailers    by    passing    the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  strike 


at  another  aspect  of  this  problem — the 
advertising  of  credit  terms.  In  imposing 
minimum  disclosure  requirements  in  ad- 
vertising, which  today  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  most  retaU  selling,  the  con- 
sumer, now  hopelessly  lost  in  the  jungle 
of  confusing  credit  terms,  may  be  given 
enough  guidance  to  enable  him  to  seek 
out  the  most  advantageous  credit  offer 
available  to  him.  No  longer  will  he  be 
lured  by  the  uninformative  ad:  "New 
TV — easy  credit  terms — just  S2.50  per 
week",  or  the  ad  which  positively  mis- 
leads him  in  stating:  'New  TV— $130 
cash  or  just  $2.50  per  week"  without  re- 
vealing that  the  payments  will  continue 
for  70  weeks.  Instead,  the  consumer  will 
be  furnished  with  pertinent  information 
enabling  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  differing  products  and 
terms  with  revised  ads  such  as:  "New 
TV — $142  cash  or  $156  on  time  with  easy 
payments  of  $3  per  week  for  1  year— 
18.77  percent  annual  percentage  rate",  or 
"New  TV— $142  cash  or  $150  on  time — 
just  $20  down  and  $2.50  per  week  for  1 
Tear— 11.84  percent'  annual  percentage 
rate". 

Since  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
bill  will  comi*ement  that  provided  by 
truth  in  lending.  I  have  followed  very 
closely  the  hearings  and  debate  on  S.  5 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  terminology 
and  the  disclosure  requirements  of  these 
bills  will  be  consistent.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  experiences  of 
Massachusetts — and  now  Washington — 
imder  its  recently  enacted  truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation,  had  demonstrated  mat 
required  disclosure  of  an  "annual  per- 
centage rate"  did  not  render  their  legis- 
lation imworkable.  In  fact  disclosure  of 
this  figure  had  apparently  provided  the 
most  useful  single  standard  for  com- 
paring various  credit  offers. 

It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  the  present 
credit  system  with  its  various  methods 
for  expressing — or  concealing — interest 
rates  has  existed  for  so  long.  In  a  sur- 
prisingly analagous  situation,  this  coun- 
try discovered  very  early  In  its  history, 
when  governed  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, that  business  could  not  easily 
be  carried  on  when  each  State  estab- 
lished and  issued  its  own  currency — 
currency  whose  value  was  not  imiform 
from  State  to  State.  The  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  met  this  problem  by  specifi- 
cally providing  that  Congress  would  have 
the  sole  power  "to  coin  money  and  reg- 
ulate the  value  thereof,"  and  one  of  the 
first  actions  imdertaken  by  the  newly 
established  Congress  was  to  create  a  deci- 
mal currency  based  on  a  dollar  standard. 
In  short,  they  assured  that  there  would 
be  a  single  national  ciurency  with  a  uni- 
form value.  A  person  traveling  from 
State  to  State  need  not  laboriously  con- 
vert his  money  at  each  border  as  he 
would  when  traveling  between  foreign 
coimtries,  and  the  prices  for  all  commod- 
ities would  be  quoted  in  terms  of  a  single 
medium  of  exchange — the  dollar. 

There  are  definite  parallels  between 
the  development  of  our  currency  system, 
and  the  emergence  of  our  system  of 
credit.  Just  as  a  person  shopping  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  Seattle  would  be 
confused  if  one  store  offered  Its  mer- 
chandise for  pounds  sterling,  another  for 


U.S.  dollars,  and  a  third  for  Greek 
drachmas,  especially  when  there  was 
little  Indication  that  different  currencies 
were  involved,  so  the  credit  shopper  to- 
day must  be  baflSed  when  interest  charges 
are  quoted  to  him  on  a  monthly,  semi- 
monthly, or  annual  basis,  particularly 
when  these  rates  are  complicated  by  dis- 
count or  add-on  provisions.  He  has  no 
meaningful  yardstick  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  various  credit  terms  actually 
available  to  him.  Yet  never  before  have 
so  many  shoppers  needed  such  a  uni- 
form standard. 

With  all  credit  offers  quoted  in  a  single 
terminology — the  annual  percentage 
rate — the  consumer  can  begin  to  com- 
pare easily  and  readily  various  credit 
terms  available  to  him.  Passage  of  truth 
in  lending  is  the  first  step  toward  this 
goal.  Pull  disclosure  of  credit  terms  in 
credit  advertising  is  the  next  step.  It 
will  help  a  consumer  to  avoid  many  of 
the  misleading  half-truths  in  current 
credit  advertising,  and  it  will  enable  him 
to  begin  his  credit  shopping  when  he 
picks  up  his  newspaper  rather  than  when 
he  arrives  at  a  store  and  prepares  to 
sign  a  contract. 

In  summary,  the  minimum  disclosure 
required  in  all  advertising  by  this  bill 
will  upgrade  the  quality  of  competition 
in  the  marketplace  and  help  protect  the 
consumer  from  unethical  business  prac- 
tices. It  will  permit  him  to  compare 
meaningfully  both  the  cash  and  time 
prices  offered  him  and  to  weigh  the  vary- 
ing credit  terms  available  to  him.  It  will 
furnish  him  with  the  information  with 
which  he  can  make  intelligent  purchas- 
ing decisions.  We  cannot  default  on  our 
obligation  to  afford  this  important  pro- 
tection to  the  American  consumer.  If  we 
do,  he  is  the  one  who  will  pay  our  delin- 
quency charges. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  extremely 
plcEised  that  Representative  Sullivan. 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  decided  to  In- 
corporate the  disclosure  provisions  of  our 
draft  proposal  in  her  proposed  omnibus 
truth-ln-lendlng  biU,  H.R.  11601.  It  was 
encouraging  to  note  that  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  hearings  before  Representa- 
tive Sullivan's  subcommittee,  the  Pres- 
ident's Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  Miss  Betty  FMrness,  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  the  advertising  provisions 
of  HJl.  11601.  Yesterday  the  "father"  of 
the  truth-in-lending  bill,  former  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas,  testifying  before  the 
House  committee,  not  only  welcomed  the 
credit  advertising  additions  to  the  truth- 
in-lending  package,  but  also  praised  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  Chairman  Sulli- 
van in  including  these  provisions  in  her 
blU. 

I  am  also  very  much  pleased  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmiheI.  who  led  the  uphill  battle  to 
achieve  Senate  passage  of  truth-in- 
lending  legislation.  Is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

We  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the 
truth-ln-lending  hearings  in  the  House 
with  great  interest.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  credit  advertising  provisions 
and  that  the  Senate  conferees  can  accept 
such  provisions  In  conference.  Should 


this  effort  faU,  however,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly schedule  hearings  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  press  for  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imantmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2268)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  by  requiring 
meaningful  disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit 
in  advertising  designed  to  promote  re- 
tail installment  sales,  installment  loans, 
or  open-end  credit  plans,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  sis  follows: 

S.  2268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit  Adver- 
tising Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  significant  segments  of  the  population 
are  misled  by  advertising  in  or  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce  which  fails  adequately  to 
disclose  the  credit  terms  offered  to  buyers 
In  making  purchases,  or  obtaining  loans, 
payable  in  Installments  or  offered  under 
open-end  credit  plans.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  assure  a  meaningful  disclosiire 
of  credit  terms  In  such  advertising  so  that 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  compare  more 
readily  the  various  credit  terms  available  to 
him  and  avoid  the  uninformed  use  of  credit. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
5,  ( 1 )  The  term  "advertiser"  means  any  per- 
son who  buys  advertising  space  or  places 
advertising  copy  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  catalog  or  on  radio  or  television;  or  who 
circulates  direct  mail  literature,  leaflets, 
flyers,  or  other  printed  material;  or  who 
places  In-store  or  store  window  displays;  or 
who  marks  sales  tags  or  distributes  other 
point-of-sale  literature.  Such  term  Includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  sellers  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  advertising  agen- 
cies or  brokers,  but  does  not  include  pub- 
lishers and  radio  and  television  licensees. 

(2)  The  term  "annual  percentage  rate" 
means  the  percentage  rate  per  period  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentiun  per  annum,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  percentage  rate 
per  period  by  the  number  of  periods  in  a  year. 

(3)  The  term  "buyer"  means  (A)  in  con- 
nection with  a  retail  Installment  sale,  a 
person  who  buys  goods  or  services  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale;  (B)  In  connection 
with  an  installment  loan,  a  person  who  ob- 
tains such  a  loan;  and  (C)  in  connection 
with  an  open-end  credit  plan,  a  person  to 
whom  credit  Is  or  may  be  extended  under 
such  a  plan. 

(4 1  The  term  "cash  sale  price"  means  (A) 
In  connection  with  a  retail  installment  sale, 
the  price  for  which  the  seller  would  sell  or 
fiu-nlsh  to  a  buyer  and  a  buyer  would  buy  or 
obtain  from  the  seller  the  goods  or  services 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  adver- 
tisement if  the  sale  were  a  sale  for  cash  In- 
stead of  a  retail  Installment  sale.  Including 
any  State  or  Federal  taxes  and  any  delivery, 
installation,  or  service  charge  which  any 
buyer  of  those  goods  or  services  would  be 
required  to  pay;  and  (B)  In  connection  with 
an  installment  loan,  the  actual  amoiint  of 
money  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  buyer 
by  the  seller  after  a  loan  agreement  has  been 
entered  Into. 


(5)  The  term  "Conunlsslon"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(6)  The  term  "finance  charge"  means  the 
sum  of  all  the  charges  imposed  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  a  seller,  and  payable  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  an  obligor,  as  an  Incident  to 
the  extension  of  credit,  Inclxidlng  loan  fees, 
service  and  carrying  charges,  dlscotmts.  In- 
terest, time  price  differentials.  Investigators' 
fees,  costs  of  any  guarantee  or  Insurance 
protecting  the  creditor  against  the  obligor's 
default  or  other  credit  loss,  and  any  amount 
payable  under  a  point,  discount,  or  other 
system  of  additional  charges. 

(7)  The  term  "Installment  loan"  means 
any  loan  of  money,  or  an  agreement  to  loan 
money,  by  a  seller  to  a  buyer  for  a  time 
sale  price  payable  in  one  or  more  deferred 
installments. 

(8)  The  term  "interstate  commerce"  means 
commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State  and 
any  place  In  another  State,  or  between  places 
in  the  same   State  through   another  State. 

(9)  The  term  "open-end  credit  plan" 
means  a  plan  prescribing  the  terms  of  credit 
transactions  which  may  be  made  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  a  finance  charge  may  be  computed  on 
the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  from  time  to 
time  thereunder. 

(10)  The  term  "percentage  rate  per  period" 
means  the  percentage  ratio  of  the  finance 
charge  for  the  period  for  which  the  charge 
is  made  to  the  unpaid  balance. 

(11)  The  term  "period"  means  the  time 
interval  between  the  payments  specified  In 
the  credit  agreement. 

(12)  The  term  "retail  Installment  sale" 
means  a  sale  of  goods,  or  the  furnishing  or 
rendering  of  services,  or  an  agreement  to 
fur.nish  or  render  services,  by  a  seller  to  a 
buyer  for  a  time  sale  price  payable  in  one 
or  more  deferred  installments. 

(13)  The  term  "seller"  means  (A),  In  con- 
nection with  a  retaU  installment  sale,  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
goods  or  furnishing  services  to  buyers;  (B) 
In  connection  with  an  Installment  loan,  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
loans  to  buyers  who  requires,  as  an  Incident 
to  the  extension  of  such  loan,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  finance  charge;  and  (C)  In  con- 
nection with  an  open-end  credit  plan,  any 
person  extending  credit  under  such  a  plan. 

(14)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  America  Somoa. 

(15)  The  term  "time  sale  price"  means 
the  total  of  the  cash  sale  price  of  the  goods, 
services,  or  loans  and  the  amounts,  if  any, 
included:  (1)  for  official  fees  Incurred  in 
filing  Ihe  retail  installment  contract  or  In- 
stallment loan  agreement,  and  (U)  for 
finance  charges. 

OZSCLOStTRE   KEQUIREICKMTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  advertiser.  In  order  to  aid, 
promote,  or  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
retail  installment  sale  or  Installment  loan, 
shall  state  or  otherwise  represent  in  any 
advertisement  In  Interstate  conunerce  or 
affecting  Interstate  commerce — 

(1)  that  specific  credit  terms  are  avail- 
able to  a  buyer  with  the  p\irchase  of  goods 
or  services  or  the  obtaining  of  a  loan,  unless 
the  advertisement  clearly  and  conspicuously 
sets  forth  (A)  the  cash  sale  price,  (B)  the 
number,  amount,  and  period  of  each  in- 
stallment payment,  (C)  the  down  payment. 
If  any,  (D)  the  time  sale  price,  and  (E)  the 
finance  charge,  expressed  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate; 

(2)  that  a  specified  periodic  credit 
amount  or  installment  amount  can  be  ar- 
ranged, unless  the  seUer  usually  and  custom- 
arily arrange  credit  payments  or  install- 
ments for  that  period  and  in  that  amount; 
or 

(3)  tliat  a  specified  down  payment  is  re- 
quired, unless  the  sailer  usually  and  cus- 
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tocni  rlly  arruigM  down  payments  In  that 
amount. 

No  advertiaer,  in  order  to  aid,  promote. 

dlreetlj  or  indirectly,  the  extension 

ci^lt  nnder  an  open-end  credit  plan,  shall 

or  othvwtoe  repreaent  In  any  advertlse- 

In  Intentate  conunerce  at  aJIectlng  In- 

eommerce  any  of  the  specific  terms 

plans   unleee   such   adTertlsement 

JeaAy  and  consplcnously  sets  forth — 

the  conditions  \inder  which  a  finance 
may  be  lmp>08ed.  Including  the  time 
,  if  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
may  be  repaid  without  Incurring  a 
Charge; 
the  method  of  determining  the  balance 
which  a  finance  charge  will  be  Imposed; 
the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
ftnance  charge  (Including  any  mlnl- 
or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as  a  finance 
and  the  percentage  rate  per  period 
the    annual    percentage    rate    of    the 

charge  to  be  Imposed;  and 
the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
may  be  Imposed,  and  the  method  by 
whi4h  they  will  be  determined. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

advertisement  in  interstate  commerce" 

,  but  is  not  limited  to,  (1)   the  ad- 

of  goods,  services,  loans,  or  open-end 

plans  through  any  means  or  instru- 

of  Interstate  commerce;   and   (2) 

advertising  (A)   of  any  goods  which  are 

In  whole  or  in  part  of  any  item  which 

been  shipped  and  received  In  Interstate 

(B)  of  any  service  which  is  to  be 

using  any  item  which  was  shipped 

received  In  Interstate  commerce,  or  (C) 

loan  or  of  any  extension  of  credit  under 

(  pen-end  credit  plan  which  Is  to  be  made 

^4hole  or  In  part  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Bin.r.MAKTNO 

S^.  5.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 

such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 

iecessary  or  proper  In  carrying  out  the 

of  this  Act.  Such  rules  and  regu- 

l*tl(>ns  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

a  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used 

Uscloalng  the  Information  required  by 

4(a)  (1)  and  secUon  4(b)  In  the  var- 

types  of  advertlaements  covered  by  this 

and  (3)  standards  with  which  to  deter- 

(A)    the  amount   and  the  period  at 

a  seller  usually  and  customarily  ar- 

Installment  payments  as  required  by 

4(a)(2),    and    (B)    the   amotint   at 

a  seller  usually  and  custconarlly  ar- 

downpayments  as  required  by  sec- 

4(a)(S). 

KNroaCEMKMT 

Q.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
to  prevent  any  advertisers  from  vlo- 
_  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  rules 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
he  same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and 
the  same  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  du- 
aa  though  all  applicable  terms  and  pro- 
of the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
incorporated  Into  and  made  a  part  of 
Act.  Any  such  person  violating  the  pro- 
of this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
and  entitled  to  the  prlvHegea  and 
provided  In  the  Federal  Trade 
amission  Act,  In  the  same  manner,  by  the 
mf^"».  and  with  the  same  jurisdiction. 
era,  and  duties  as  though  the  applicable 
and  provisions  of  such  Act  were  In- 
ooiborated  Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act : 
Pri  vided.  That  persons  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommlssKMi 
by  section  5(a)  (6)  thereof  shall  not 
thereby  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
th^  Act. 

XFFXCT  Olf  STATS  LiAWS 

7.  This  Act  shall  not  b«  construed  to 
anfatil,  or  exempt  any  advertlwr  from  com- 
pl^jtng  with,  the  laws  at  any  State  regulat- 
advertlslng,  except  to  the  extent  that 
■uih  lawa  are  directly  Inoonalstent  with  the 
pr<  iTlslons  of  this  Act. 


ETFECTIVX  DATX 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1968:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  may 
by  regulation  postpone,  for  an  additional 
six-month  period,  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such  a  post- 
ponement would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO 
UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF  FISHING 
VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954,  relative  to 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  American  fishing 
vessels  by  foreign  coimtries.  Joining  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are  the 
senior  Senator  from  Calif omla  [Mr. 
Kuchel)  and  the  Senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (Mr.  BartlettI. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  13,  1967,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1536  on  this  same  subject 
but  after  lengthy  consultation  both  with 
the  affected  segments  of  the  American 
fishing  industry  and  the  responsible  de- 
partments of  the  (jovemment.  It  has  be- 
come desirable  to  substantially  amend 
the  previous  legislation,  and  the  bill  of- 
fered today  can  provide  the  proper  rem- 
edy to  what  h&s  long  been  an  intplerable 
situation. 

The  problem  of  U.S.  fishing  vessel  sei- 
zure is  particularly  prevalent  with  our 
tvma  vessels  fishing  off  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  where  some 
nations  claim  200  miles  or  more  not  only 
in  fishery  jurisdiction,  but  in  many  cases 
as  complete  national  sovereignty.  This 
coimtry,  still  retaining  its  traditional  3- 
mile  territorial  sea,  In  the  last  Congress 
adopted  an  additional  9  miles  of  fishery 
zone  protection,  thus  boosting  our  fishery 
Jurisdiction  to  12  miles.  This,  however,  is 
a  long  ways  from  the  200-mile  claims 
of  South  Americans. 

American  fishing  fleets  have  been  care- 
fully developing  the  tuna  fisheries  of  this 
area  since  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
but  for  some  years  now  have  been  faced 
with  considerable  harassment,  arrest  and 
levying  of  fines  by  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  1954  act,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier,  provides  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment shall  repay  to  these  fishermen  the 
amount  of  the  illegal  fines  levied,  but  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  other  losses 
to  these  fleets,  some  of  which  are  sub- 
stantial The  legislation  offered  today  by 
myself,  Senator  Kuchel,  and  Senator 
Bahtlett,  would  help  alleviate  some  of 
the  shortcomings  here,  including  pay- 
ment for  damage  or  destruction  of  the 
vessel,  gear  or  equipment,  also  payment 
for  the  loss  from  confiscation  and  for 
dockage  fees  or  utilities.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  eajch  of  these  instances 
the  American  fishermen  are  acting  with- 
in the  laws  of  this  country,  and  well 
within  the  International  law  as  defined 
by  the  major  fishing  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  for 
payment  to  the  vessel  and  crew  for  the 
market  value  of  fish  caught  prior  to  sei- 
zure, which  may  spoil  during  the  period 
of  detention. 
There   is   an   additional   factor,   Mr. 


President,  which  makes  the  operation  of 
our  vessels  dlflacult,  and  that  is  In  the 
case  of  lengthy  detention  where  consid- 
erable loss  of  fishing  time  results.  This 
legislation,  I  believe,  provides  an  answer 
with  some  partial  compensation  for  these 
situations.  It  Is  not  perfect,  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  arrested  on  the  high  seas  will 
continue  to  suffer  loss,  but  at  least  it  will 
provide  a  better  situation  than  exists  at 
present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2269)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  27,  1954.  relative  to  the  im- 
lawful  seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KtrcHEL,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  viaa  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


TO  PROTECT  FREE  MEN  ON 
THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
today  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington   [Mr. 
MagnusonI  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  in  offering  leg- 
islation, urgently  necessary,  which  pro- 
poses a  simple  means  whereby,  through 
self-help,  American  fishermen  will  be 
able  to  pool  their  risks,  and  to  join  in  a 
common    front    against    the    constant 
harassment  and  intimidation  they  re- 
ceive on  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of 
Latin  America.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  there  have  been  10  seizures  of 
American  vessels  by  Latin  American  na- 
tions claiming — without  any  right  and 
rather      ridiculously — seaward      limits 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
Regrettably,  our  Govenmient  has  yet 
to  take  effective  action  to  end  this  har- 
assment. In  1965,  along  with  a  number  of 
my    distinguished    colleagues    on   both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  succeeded  in  securing 
the  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
smce  Act  to  provide  authority  to  with- 
draw aid  fimds  from  nations  which  seize 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  In 
conference  this  provision  was  changed  to 
give  discretionary  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent. My  amendment  called  for  a  clear 
mandate.   The   discretionary   authority 
left  with  the  President  has  never  been 
exercised.  There  has  been  a  continued 
reluctance  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
American  tuna  fishermen  as  it  ought  to 
be  pleaded,  to  make  it  clear  to  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  that  our  sanctions 
are  strong  and  that  we  are  determined 
to  protect  our  own. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Magntjson,  Is  the  author  of  legislation 
extending  the  seaward  limits  of  the 
United  States  for  fishing  purposes  to  12 
miles.  This  legislation  was  enacted  last 
year.  I  strongly  supported  this  move,  and 
I  was  glad  to  follow  his  leadership.  In 
Latin  America  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  nations  who  claim  200-mile 
seaward  limits.  If  every  coastal  nation 
were  to  take  this  imtenable,  unreason- 
able step,  a  body  of  water  equivalent  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  be  lost  to  the 
high  seas. 

What  we  face  today,  Mr.  President,  Is 
far  more  than  a  simple  local  coastal 
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matter  Involving  a  few  States  of  Latin 
America.  The  entire  issue  of  reasonable 
seaward  limits  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is  now  before  us.  Wherever  we 
look,  maritime  nations  are  making  their 
bid  to  control  a  share  of  the  resources  of 
the  seas.  Soviet  Union  fishing  vessels  are 
off  the  coast  of  the  northwest  United 
States.  In  the  islands  of  the  Aleutians, 
and  even  now  in  our  Latin  American 
fisheries.  We  are  not  a  socialist  country. 
We  depaid  upon  the  genius  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Given  a  rule  of  law, 
our  fishing  industry  is  more  than  capable 
of  meeting  today's  challenge.  We  must 
help  our  own  to  help  themselves. 

The  bill  which  we  are  introducing  to- 
day compensates  for  the  full  costs  of 
seizure  for  vessels  taken  on  the  high  seas 
In  the  midst  of  their  fishing  activities. 
Fishermen  will  be  compensated  for  the 
damages  and  the  costs  of  detention  re- 
sulting from  seizure.  They  will  be  com- 
pensated for  fish  seized  and  for  a  por- 
tion of  time  lost  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
schools  of  fish.  And  the  costs  of  this  in- 
demnity will  be  paid  from  a  fund  created 
by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Most  important,  Mr.  President,  this 
bUl  recognizes,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  pro- 
posal I  offered  last  year,  that  the  costs 
of  licenses  which  are  levied  by  Latin 
American  nations  with  egregious  sea- 
ward limits,  must  be  indemnified.  A  fish- 
erman has  no  alternative  but  to  buy  a 
license  when  he  is  put  under  duress.  This 
is  a  due  cost  which  must  be  compensated 
as  are  other  costs  of  seizure  and  harass- 
ment. 

This  is  essentially  a  program  of  self- 
help  among  American  tuna  boat  own- 
ers— or,  at  least,  those  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  self-help  program — imder 
the  aegis  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  measure.  It 
enjoys  broad  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  within  the  American  fish- 
ing industry.  Aruiually,  the  American 
tuna  fishing  industry  provides  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  jobs  and  food  to  the  Amer- 
ican ecoiwmy.  There  Is  an  Increasing 
demand  for  fisheries  products  In  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  protect  our  own.  Make  no 
mistake,  we  must  continue  to  make  it 
clear  by  diplomacy  and,  if  need  be,  by 
demonstration  of  force,  our  determina- 
tion to  protect  American  vessels  on  the 
high  seas.  But,  while  waiting  for  decisive 
action  from  the  executive  branch,  Amer- 
ican fishermen  must  find  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  fisheries  which  they 
have  developed  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  this  important  measure. 


CIVIL  DISTURBANCE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Civil  Disturbance  Insurance  Act  of  1967. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  riots  in  New- 
ark, Detroit,  and  other  cities,  one  of  the 
most  severe  problems  facing  the  citizens 
of  these  communities  is  obtaining  insur- 
ance on  their  property.  In  these  cities — 
and  in  other  central  city  areas — many 
residents  and  store  owners  are  finding 


their  insurance  canceled,  as  companies 
decide  not  to  renew  their  policies.  Where 
insurance  is  available,  others  are  find- 
ing that  premiums  have  been  raised  pro- 
hibitively, limitations  on  liability  have 
been  imposed  and  expensive  protection 
equipment  must  be  installed. 

The  diflSculty  of  securing  insurance  in 
a  riot-devastated  area  Is  dramatically  il- 
lustrated by  Watts,  Calif.  After  the  in- 
surance companies  paid  $40  million  in 
claims  in  1965,  fire  insurance  rates  were 
raised  three  to  five  times  over  previous 
levels.  The  maximum  amount  of  insur- 
ance for  a  single  property  was  set  at 
$150,000,  and  insurance  companies  re- 
fused to  write  policies  covering  theft, 
vandalism,  and  malicious  mischief.  As  a 
result,  many  businessmen  were  unable 
to  reopen  their  establishments  or  decided 
not  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  pattern 
were  repeated  in  the  cities  struck  by 
violence  this  summer.  Economic  paraly- 
sis would  then  spread,  and  the  economic 
stream  would  remain  dry  even  after 
claims  estimated  at  nearly  $250  million 
are  paid  in  Newark,  Detroit,  and  other 
cities  across  the  country. 

Insurance  is  vital  to  the  economic  life 
of  any  neighborhood.  No  business  can 
operate  without  it.  The  local  business- 
man has  his  working  capital  tied  up  in 
his  inventory.  If  he  cannot  obtain  insur- 
ance coverage  on  this  inventory  and  his 
premises  at  reasonable  rates  he  cannot 
stay  in  business.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
Insurance  is  the  lifeline  safeguarding 
goods  and  property  as  they  flow  from  the 
producer  to  tlie  consumer. 

The  same  holds  true  for  homeowners 
and  potential  home  buyers  in  the  riot 
area.  If  a  person  cannot  purchase  proper 
insurance  at  reasonable  rates  he  will 
move  out  of  the  area  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
and  no  one  else  will  move  in. 

Thus  we  face  the  prospoct  of  vast,  un- 
Inhabitated  ghost  sections  in  our  major 
cities  unless  we  can  solve  the  Insurance 
problem.  The  economic  consequences  of 
desertion  of  the  central  cities  could  stag- 
ger the  national  economy. 

Insurance  companies  must  maintain 
a  sound  financial  standing  In  order  to 
compensate  other  loss  victims.  Some  of 
the  burden  of  higher  premiums  will  fall 
on  those  untouched  by  the  riots,  since 
in  many  places  insurance  companies  are 
not  permitted  to  charge  a  higher  rate  in 
one  area  than  In  another. 

To  prevent  this  situation  from  occur- 
ring and  to  provide  necessary  insurance 
in  sections  torn  or  threatened  by  riots  I 
am  Introducing  this  legislation.  Private 
companies  would  be  given  first  opportu- 
nity to  provide  Insurance.  They  would  be 
assisted  in  this  activity  by  reinsurance 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
If  both  of  these  methods  fall  to  produce 
adequate  coverage  at  reasonable  rates, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urljan  Development  to  write  di- 
rect Insurance,  "nils  Insur&nce  would 
cover  business  property  up  to  $50,000  in 
value  from  damage  and  destruction  due 
to  civil  disturbance.  The  Secretary  could 
extend  coverage  to  residential  property 
if  he  determines  such  action  Is  feasible. 
The  legislation  further  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  15-member  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 


It  will  include  representf  tlves  of  the  In- 
surance industry,  and  State  insurance 
ofiScials.  The  Secretary  Is  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  private  Insiu-- 
ance,  reinsurance  contracts,  and  the 
content  of  any  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  legislation  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  or  reinsurance  which  the 
Secretary  may  write  is  limited  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. He  is  authorized  to  borrow  up  to  $1 
billion  from  the  Treasury  to  provide  a 
fund  from  which  claims  could  be  paid. 
The  fund  will  also  contain  premiums 
paid  on  Federal  reinsurance  contracts 
and  any  insurance  written  directly  by  the 
SecretaiT.  No  new  Federal  spending  is  re- 
quired at  the  outset. 

Here  is  an  area  in  which  there  is  an 
important  role  for  the  Federal  CSovern- 
ment.  Everyone  concerned  with  this 
enormous  financial  and  personal  loss 
agrees  on  this  fact.  Federal  actions  wiU 
assist  the  insurance  industry,  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  areas  concerned,  and  the 
residents  themselves.  Our  responsibility  is 
very  clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Hartford  Courant  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  They 
show  tliat  current  insurance  protection 
was  inadequate  to  cover  losses  of  tiie 
nature  and  magnitude  of  those  in  Detroit. 
Newark,  and  other  cities.  Tliey  also  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  a  Federal  role  in 
this  time  of  heavy  losses  for  the  insur- 
ance industi-y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECorin, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Aug.  5,  1967] 
Insurance    Burden    Cited:    UNrniD    States 
Asked  To  Share  Riot  Cost 
The  Travelers   Insurance   Companies  Fri- 
day calie  '  on  t!ie  Federal  Government  to  pay 
some  of  Uie  costs  for  damages  from  future 
community  riots. 

A  statement  by  J.  Doyle  DeWltt,  chair- 
man, and  Sterling  T.  Tooker.  president,  re- 
ferred to  this  kind  of  riot  as  "fundamentally 
a  social  and  economic  problem  for  which  the 
government  has  a  hea^Tr  responsibility." 

DOUBTS    expressed 

Others  in  the  Insurance  business  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  that  the  Industry  cah  or 
should  continue  to  pay  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars lost  In  recent  riots.  Future  payments, 
coverages,  rate  structures  and  policies  are 
under  study  in  all  major  companies. 

"No  one  sector  of  the  economy,  such  as  the 
InBurance  companies,  can  or  should  bear  the 
economic  cost  of  these  occurrences,"  Travel- 
ers said.  "Through  government  the  cost 
should  be  borne  by  all  segments  of  society." 

The  statement  called  the  losses  "so  severe 
that  no  economically  bearable  Insurance 
rates  could  cover  them."  Without  govern- 
ment aid,  comptanles  may  be  forced  to  end 
or  cut  back,  much  riot  coverage.  Travelers 
said. 

FULL    STATEMENT 

The  full  statement  said: 

•Tt  Is  too  early  to  approximate  the  effect 
on  the  company  of  the  clvU  disturbances 
which  have  occurred  in  many  of  our  major 
cities.  The  insurance  protection  available  to 
property  owners  against  loss  or  damage  due 
to  riots  never  contemplated  losses  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  resulting  from  the 
recent  occurrences  In  Detroit,  Newark  and 
other  American  cltlee. 

"Theee  past  losses,  and  the  potential  losses 
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atmllar  evente  In  the  futiire,  are  so  se- 
no  economically  bearable  Insiirance 
dould  cover  them.  As  a  result,  unless 
adequt  te  financial  relief  is  made  available, 
Insuraiioe  companies  would  be  forced  to  con- 
ellmlratlon  or  drastic  restriction 
protection  to  many  thousands  of  responsi- 
In  areas  where  riots  of  the  type 
encountered  might  be  anticipated, 
economic  impact  of  uninsured  losses 
individuals  Involved  would  be  cata- 
Tbe   lack   of   available   Insurance 
protecllon  would  severely  curtail  Investment 
resl|ientlal  and  business  property  that  is 
to  the  future  of  those  urban 
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is  fundamentally  a  social  and  ^co- 
problem  for  which  government  ifes  a 
responsibility.  No  one   sector  of   the 
such  as  the  insiu'ance  companies, 
ihould  bear  the  economic  cost  of  these 
Through  government,  the  cost 
be  borne  by  all  segments  of  society, 
in   other   areas   of   extensive, 
and  catastrophic  exposures  involv- 
Insurance  Industry  and  government 
us  to  believe  that  a  realistic  ap- 
can  be  developed  to  provide  normal 
protection  in  problem  areas  wlth- 
subjected  to  an  abnormal  amount 
resulting   from    uninsurable    con- 
.  We  are  vigorously  pursuing  this 
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(Ffom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Aug.  6,  1967) 
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(By  Dave  Offer) 

three  weeks  have  passed  since  vlo- 

I  nded   in   Newark   and   more   than   a 

order  was  restored  in  JJetrolt,  but 

ifisurance   companies   are  'still   unable 

estimate  the  amount  they  stand  to 

fires,   looting   and   destruction   of 


of  the  largest  firms  predicts  that  it 
months  before  final  figures  are  avail- 
weeks  before  logical  estimates  can 


( n 


one  thing  they  all  agree.  Words  such 
staggering,  fantastic"  are  the  uni- 
accepted  terms. 

have   been    available   from   na- 

wiirces  but  they  serve  only  to  make 

the  fact  that  no  one  knows  yet  how 

( xpense  will  be  borne  by  whom. 

nagnitude  of  the  situation  was  em- 

Prlday  as  Tt'avelers  officials  demand- 

the  government  assume  at  least  some 

jurden  of  loss  in  future  catastrophic 

uprisings. 

not  yet  been  established  how  much 

osa  so  far  incurred  was  insured.  Trav- 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  for  example, 

\bit  their  Detroit  offices  are  working 

trying  to  determine  who  was  in- 

wbat.  The  vast  differences  between 

even  within  the  same  company  make 

Investigation  necessary — and  that 


Individ  1^1 

takes  ti  me. 

Ther  !  isn't  too  much  talk  on  or  off  the  rec- 
ord ab  lut  the  famed  "Insurrection  clause." 
There's  an  exception  written  into  most  poU- 
des  wh  ch  would  not  require  insvirance  com- 
panies to  pay  In  cases  of  damage  caused  by 
insurre  ;tion. 

No  «  mpany  has  said  it  would  try  to  evoke 
the  oil  use.  Asked  about  that  possibility, 
Aetna  1  isued  a  statement  that  "most  property 
insurat  ce  coverages  provide  for  relmbiuse- 
ment  f  «r  damages  arising  from  riot  and  civil 
commo  ;ion." 

"On  the  basis  of  information  currently 
avallab  e  to  ua  (July  37)  we  at  Aetna  Life  & 
Casual^  y  have  no  evidence  for  the  denial  of 
coveraj  e  on  the  basis  that  the  Detroit  dis- 
order c  institute*  8kn  insurrection." 

"We  are  not  cancelling  coverages  in  the 
Detroit  area  because  of  these  disorders." 


The  Aetna  statement  concluded,  as  does 
that  from  every  company:  "At  present,  we 
have  no  estimate  of  leases." 

One  estimate.  If  it  can  be  termed  that, 
was  a  statement  from  the  National  Insur- 
ance Actuarial  and  Statistical  Assn.  That  or- 
ganization, which  assigns  serial  numbers  to 
major  casualties  for  the  convenience  of  all 
companies,  said  Detroit  qualified,  as  had 
Newark,  as  a  catastrophe.  This  requires 
losses  of  at  least  Jl  million.  Number  48  was 
given  to  Detroit.  It  was  In  force  from  July 
24  through  July  31.  Newark  was  number  47. 
Those  in  the  future,  if  there  are  any,  have 
been  assigned  number  49  In  advance. 

A  more  solid,  immediate  attempt  at  esti- 
matched  losses  came  from  the  Mutual  Loss 
Research  Bureau  at  Chicago.  They  said  July 
28,  in  the  midst  of  the  Detroit  activity,  that 
damages  would  run  from  $60  to  $100  mil- 
lion. The  bureau  is  coordinating  loss  work 
for  85  mutual  insurance  companies.  It  has 
established  an  emergency  olHce  to  serve  in- 
sured persons  and  help  them  with  claims. 

The  General  Adjustment  Bureau  also  es- 
tablished a  temporary  office  In  Detroit  to 
help  claim  seekers. 

Robert  Wigger,  in  the  information  sec- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Loss  Bureau,  told  The 
Courant  the  $60  to  $100  million  figure  for 
Detroit  may  not  be  too  far  off  base  for  the 
total  Insured  loss.  He  placed  the  figure 
closer  to  the  $100  million  level  than  the 
lower  estimate. 

"It's  still  very  much  premature"  to  more 
than  "guestimate,"  Wigger  said. 

Much  of  the  estimating  has  been  done 
from  photogp-aphs  taken  in  automobiles  in 
the  riot-torn  area.  Investigators  haven't 
been  able  to  enter  all  the  buildings  because 
there  has  not  been  enough  time. 

"It's  a  monumental  task,"  Wigger  said. 

More  than  300  buildings  were  destroyed, 
thousands  damaged,  looted,  or  put  out  of 
business. 

Total  damages.  Including  lost  city  reve- 
nue, overtime  pay  for  police  officers,  and 
like  waste  may  reach  $1  billion,  the  Detroit 
Bureau  of  Commerce  estimates. 

Insurance  Industry  publications  of  the  past 
two  weeks  have  centered  on  the  problem  of 
how  the  insurance  Industry  should  react  to 
the  massive  losses  of  Watts,  Newark,  Detroit, 
Harlem  and  similar  riot-riddled  areas.  There 
is  little  question  of  what  to  do  with  those 
which  have  already  occurred. 

These,  In  all  likelihood,  will  be  paid. 

But  the  future  Is  In  doubt. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  cancella- 
tion of  coverage;  much  discussion  of  new  rate 
structures.  None  of  the  local  companies  are 
prepared  to  talk  about  these  changes;  not 
even  to  admit  that  they  are  being  considered. 

The  problem  was  pointed  out  by  the  Week- 
ly Digest  of  the  Alfred  M.  Best  Co.  of  Morris- 
town,  N.J. 

They  commented  that  Insurance  coverage 
has  "never  contemplated  a  situation  such  as 
Watts   or  Detroit." 

LOGICAL    RATE 

"The  industry  is  obliged  to  attempt  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  having  to 
pay  for  social  losses  arising  out  of  incidents 
which  are  manifestly  beyond  the  realm  of 
underwriting,"  the   Digest   said. 

Setting  proper  rates  is  next  to  impossible, 
the  Digest  said.  A  logical  rate  "for  Watts- 
Newark-Detroit  exposure  would  be  as  Im- 
practlcally  high  as  it  now  Is  low." 

The  companies  are  worried  because  they 
are  expected  to  "provide  insurance  and  pick 
up  the  tab  for  occurrences  which  are  socially 
and  economically  catastrophic  and  which  by 
their  nature  are  not  insurable." 

The  companies  will  be  able  to  weather  the 
losses,  the  Digest  said,  but  will  never  recover 
the  amount  involved. 

"Rates  or  coverage  or  both  will  have  to 
chtmge  If  the  companies  Eire  to  continue  to 
tmderwrite  these  expoeures,"  the  Digest  said. 

And,  the  companies  are  expected  to  con- 


tinue writing  this  coverage.  That  could  be 
noted,  for  example,  in  a  letter  from  New  York 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  his  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  and  a  resulting  letter  from 
the  Superintendent  to  all  insurance  com- 
panies licensed  to  do  business  in  New  York. 

Rockefeller  wrote:  "As  long  as  the  threat 
of  these  disorders  hangs  over  our  cities.  It  is 
essential  .  .  .  that  insurance  against  riot 
damage  be  continued  in  force." 

The  governor  asked  the  state  Insurance 
boss  to  notify  Insurance  companies  of  the 
"Importance  to  the  public  of  maintaining 
undiminished  protection  against  property 
damage  caused  by  riot  and  civil  disorder." 

The  Superintendent  sent  a  memo  to  the 
companies. 

It  said  that  the  state  "wishes  to  make  clear 
its  position  with  respect  to  any  possible  can- 
cellation of  policies." 

NO  CANCELLATIONS   REPORTED 

"This  Department  expects  all  insurers  li- 
censed in  the  State  of  New  York  to  continue 
in  force  their  policies  of  fire  and  extended 
coverage  Insurance  In  the  cities  of  this  state 
and  to  refrain  from  limiting  their  under- 
writing In  these  lines." 

There  had  been  "no  Indication  of  can- 
cellations," the  department  reported. 

Within  the  Insurance  industry  there  has 
been  talk  about  the  possible  role  of  govern- 
ment in  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  in- 
sure against  this  almost  uninsurable  sit- 
uation. 

A  statement  Friday  by  J.  Doyle  DeWltt 
and  Sterling  T.  Tooker,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Companies, 
expressed  this  possibility. 

The  local  executives  first  commented  that 
an  estimate  of  loss  is  impKjssible  at  this  time. 
They  went  on:  "The  insurance  protection 
available  to  property  owners  against  loss  or 
damage  due  to  riots  never  contemplated 
losses  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  result- 
ing from  the  recent  occurrences.  .  .  ." 

The  losses  "and  the  potential  losses  from 
similar  events  In  the  future  are  so  severe  that 
no  economically  bearable  Insurance  rates 
could  cover  them,"  they  said. 

"As  a  result,  unless  adequate  financial  re- 
lief is  made  available,  insurance  companies 
would  be  forced  to  consider  the  elimination 
or  drastic  restriction  of  protection  to  many 
thousands  of  responsible  citizens  in  areas 
where  riots  of  the  type  recently  encountered 
might  be  anticipated." 

"The  economic  Impact  of  uninsured  losses 
to  the  Indivldrials  Involved  would  be  cata- 
strophic," the  insurance  leaders  said.  It  would 
curtail  Investments  in  many  areas  where  it 
Is  most  badly  needed. 

Terming  rioting  "fundamentally  a  social 
and  economic  problem  for  which  govern- 
ment has  a  heavy  responsibility,"  the  Travel- 
ers spokesmen  said  no  one  sector  of  the 
economy,  such  as  insurance  companies,  "can 
or  should  bear"  this  cost. 

"Through  government,  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  all  segments  of  society." 

NO  GOVERNMENT   WORD 

Best's  Digest  agreed.  "The  companies  hope 
to  work  with  the  government  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram which  will  allow  a  realistic  approach 
to  insurance  coverage  in  riot  potential 
areas,"  they  said. 

There  have  been  no  government  state- 
ments on  how  this  might  be  done. 

In  Hartford,  the  work  on  Detroit  and  New- 
ark Is  Just  beginning.  The  emergency  offices 
are  still  working  in  Detroit  and  figures  are 
starting  to  come  in. 

Many  of  the  fiollcles  have  been  handled  by 
brokers  and  it  is  far  from  known  Just  what 
potential  liability  the  companies  may  face. 

Some  of  the  companies  have  suggested 
they  may  have  preliminary  figures  in  a  few 
weeks. 

None  know  where  it  might  happen  next. 

That's  what  Catastrophe  NumbeF-49  is  all 
about. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  vrtthout  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2270)  to  establish  a  civil 
disturbance  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2270 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Disturbance 
Insurance  Act  of  1967". 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OT  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
from  time  to  time  civil  disturbances  in  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  have  created  economic 
distress  and  property  losses,  placing  an  In- 
creasing burden  on  the  Nation's  resources 
and  threatening  the  economic  viability  of 
the  central  cities;  (2)  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation's  cities  Is  vital  to  the  prosperity 
and  strength  of  the  entire  Nation;  and  (3) 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a  reasonable 
method  of  sharing  the  risk  of  losses  due  to 
clvU  disturbances  Is  through  a  program  of 
civil  disturbance  Insurance,  intended  to  make 
civil  disturbance  Insurance  protection  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  to 
persons  who  have  need  for  such  protection. 

(b)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  many 
factors  are  making  it  more  difficult  for  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  alone  to  make 
civil  disturbance  Insurance  protection  avail- 
able to  those  In  need  of  such  protection  at 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions;  but  a  pro- 
gram of  civil  disturbance  insurance  with  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Government  and 
carried  out  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable by  the  private  Insurance  Industry  Is 
feasible  and  can  be  initiated. 

(c)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  (1)  authorize  a  civil  disturbance  Insur- 
ance program  by  means  of  which  civil  dis- 
turbance Insurance,  over  a  period  of  time, 
can  be  made  available  on  a  nationwide  basis 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  private  Insurance 
Industry,  and  (2)  provide  fiexlblUty  In  the 
program  so  that  civil  disturbance  Insurance 
may  be  based  on  workable  methods  of  pooling 
risks,  minimizing  costs,  and  distributing 
burdens  equitably  among  those  who  will  be 
protected  by  civil  disturbance  Insurance  and 
the  general  public. 

ATTTHORTTT    TO    XMSURX    AND    REINStTRE 

Sic.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  coinsurance  requirements)  as  he 
may  establish.  Insurance  Eind  reinsurance 
against  loss  resulting  from  damage  to  or  de- 
struction of  real  or  personal  property  of  busi- 
ness concerns  resulting  from  riots  or  other 
civil  disorders  for  which  Insurance  or  rein- 
surance from  other  soturces  Is  not  available 
on  reasonable  terms. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  authorized 
under  section  15  that  It  would  be  feasible  to 
extend  the  civil  disturbance  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  to  homeowners, 
he  may  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  program  to  such  homeowners. 

ESmiATXD  RAIXS  AND  FEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
under  section  16,  shaU  from  time  to  time 


establish  a  schedule  of  "estimated  rates"  for 
Insurance  offered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  which  would  be  adequate,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, to  produce  sufficient  proceeds  to  pay 
all  claims  for  probable  losses  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  years.  Such  "estimated  rates" 
shall  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
fees  to  be  paid  by  the  business  concerns  in- 
sured. They  shall  be  based  on  consideration 
of  the  risks  Involved  and  shall  be  uniform 
for  similar  risks  within  a  given  classification 
of  property.  They  shall  not  Include  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  fees  to  provide  insurance 
protection  at  reasonable  costs  designed  to 
achieve  marketability:  Provided,  That  no  In- 
surance policy  shall  be  Issued  for  a  fee  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  such  "estimated  rate". 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  such 
classifications  of  fees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  based  on 
the  use  of  the  property  to  be  insured,  the 
availability  of  Insurance  from  private  sources 
covering  such  property,  and  the  ability  of 
the  insured  to  self-insure  or  reinsure  and  may 
establish  differentials  in  levels  of  fees  for 
such  classifications:  Provided,  That  all  such 
fees  shall  be  uniform  for  similar  risks  within 
a  given  classification  of  property.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Disturbance  In- 
surance Fluid,  hereinafter  created,  from  time 
to  time,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  fees  charged  for  Insurance  poli- 
cies issued  and  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  charged  If  the  "estimated  rates"  were 
applied. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  authorized  under 
section  15,  from  £lme  to  time  shall  also  nego- 
tiate with  insurance  companies  seeking  re- 
Insurance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fees 
for  reinsurance  offered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  fees  shall  be  based  on  con- 
sideration of  the  risks  involved  and  shall  be 
adequate.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
to  produce  sufficient  proceeds  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  years  to  pay  all  claims  for 
losses.  The  fees  shall  not  Include  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  Act. 

PaOPESTT    AND   LOSS   LiMrrs 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  authorized 
under  section  15,  la  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  determination  of  types  and  location  of 
property  of  business  concerns  with  respect  to 
which  Insurance  or  reinsurance  shall  be  made 
available  imder  this  Act,  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  loss  or  damage  in  any  area  (notwith- 
standing boundaries  of  political  subdivi- 
sions) which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

BISK    CLASSIFICATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  authorized 
under  section  15,  may  from  time  to  time 
Issue  appropriate  regulations  regarding  the 
classification,  limitation,  and  rejection  of 
risks  assumed  by  him  under  authority  of  this 
Act. 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  LIMITS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  outstanding  face  amount 
of  insurance  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  per  business 
concern. 

(6)  Each  insurance  policy  issued  by  the 
Secretary  shall  contain  a  loss-deductible 
clause  relieving  him  from  any  liability  for 
paying  the  first  $100  of  a  proved  and  ap- 
proved claim  for  loss,  plus  6  per  centum  of 
the  remainder,  or  such  Isirger  amount  or  per- 
centage as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary 
upon  Issuance  of  the  Insurance  policy,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  class  of  risk 
Involved. 

(c)  The  face  amount  of  Insurance  policies 
and  reinsurance  agreements  outstanding  at 


any  one  time  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500,000,000  minus  the  aggregate  amount  of 
claims  proved  and  approved  under  Insurance 
policies  and  reinsurance  agreements  Issued 
under  this  Act,  plus  fees  collected  hereunder. 
For  the  purpose  of  applying  this  limitation, 
the  face  amount  of  any  policy  or  agreement 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  original  amount 
minus  claims  proved  and  approved  there- 
under. 

REINSURANCE   REGOLATION    ADTHORrrY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  regulations  regarding  reinsurance 
under  this  Act  as  he  deems  advisable  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  premium  rate  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  policy  reinsured  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
approv.il  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  his  best  efforts 
to  encourage  private  insurance  companies  to 
undertake  the  issuance  of  insurance  policies 
covering  that  portion  of  the  loss  in  excess 
of  the  limits  specified  in  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act  resulting  from  damage  to  or  destruction 
of  real  or  personal  property  of  business  con- 
cerns resulting  from  rlote  or  other  civil  dis- 
orders. The  Secretary  may  seek  to  achieve 
tills  end  by  offering  a  program  of  appropriate 
reinsurance  within  the  authority  granted 
him  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Wherever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
may  encourage,  by  offering  suitable  reinsur- 
ance subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Issuance  by  private  Insurance  companies 
of  policies  insuring  against  loss  resulting 
from  damage  to  or  destruction  of  real  or 
personal  property  of  business  concerns  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  other  civil  disorders. 

NONDUPLICATION    OF   AVAILABLE   INSOaANCE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
contract,  shall  be  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  covering  risks  against  which  ade- 
quate insurance  coverage  Is  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  other  public  or  private 
sources. 

(b)  No  Insurance  contract  may  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  the 
Secretary  finds  that  adequate  coverage  at 
reasonable  rates  Ls  not  available  from  public 
or  private  sources  as  a  result  of  a  reinsurance 
contract  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

irsE    OP    OTHER    PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    FACILITIES 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  providing  insurance  or  re- 
insurance under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  the 
facilities  and  services  of  private  organiza- 
tions and  persons  authorized  to  engage  In 
the  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  (Including  Insurance  companies, 
agents,  brokers,  and  adjustment  organiza- 
tions); and  the  Secretary  may  arrange  for 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  there- 
for. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  supply,  receive 
from  and  exchange  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  State,  local,  and 
interstate  commissions  or  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  experienced  in  the  fields 
of  Insurance  or  reinsurance,  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  useful  in  the  administration 
of    the    programs    authorized    by    this    Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  author- 
ized in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  consult 
with  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Interstate.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  as  he  deems  advisable. 

CLAIMS    PAYMENT    AND    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  he  shall  arrange 
for  prompt  adjustment  and  payment  of 
valid  claims  for  losses  covered  by  insurance 
or  reinsurance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
against  the  Secretary  under  color  of  any  in- 
surance or  reinsurance  made  available  un- 
der this  Act,  or  upon  refusal  of  the  claimant 
to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon  any  such 
claim,  the  claimant  may  Institute  an  action 
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agali  lat  tb«  Secretary  on  such  claim  In  the 
Unit  Ml  States  district  court  In  which  a  ma- 
lortlon  (In  tenna  of  value)  of  the  In-' 
property  of  a  buslnesa  concern  la  lo- 
Any  such  action  must  be  begun  with- 
year  after  the  date  upon  which  the 
t  receives  from  the  Secretary  wrlt- 
aotlce  of  disallowance  or  partial  dls- 
allov  ance  of  the  claim.  For  the  purposes  of 
section,  the  Secretary  may  be  sued  and 
siall  appoint  one  o:  more  agents  within 
urlsdlctlon  of  each  United  States  dls- 
court  upon  whom  service  of  process 
>e  made  In  any  action  Instituted  under 
section.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
upon  United  States  district  courts 
and  determine  such  actions  without 
to   the   amount   in   controversy. 

ruNDS 
Sxk.  12.  (a)   To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  JAct.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
two  funds  to  be  known  as  the   (I) 
Disturbance  Insurance  Fund,  and   (2) 
Disturbance  Reinsurance  Fund. 
All    insurance    fees    collected    by    the 
for   Insurance   policies    Issued    by 
tmder   this   Act  shall   be   deposited   in 
avll   Disturbance   Insurance  F*und.   All 
collected   by   the  Secretary  in   connec- 
wlth    reinsurance    made    available    by 
\mder  this   Act  shall   be  deposited    in 
( !lvll  Disturbance  Reinsiirance  F^lnd. 
Moneys  in  each  of  the  funds  may  l>e 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
Interest    by    the    United    States.    Such 
may   be   sold   and   the   proceeds 
therefrom  may  be  reinvested  as  pro- 
above  If  deemed  advisable  by  the  Sec- 
.  Income  from  such  Investment  or  re- 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  respec- 
tund  frOTn   which  the   Investment  was 
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All  salvage  proceeds  realized   by  the 

in  connection  with  insiirance  made 

available  under  this  Act  shall  be  deposited 

Civil   Disturbance   Insurance   Fund; 

all    salvage    proceeds    realized    by    the 

In    connection    with    reinsurance 

available    under    this    Act    shall    be 

in  the  Civil  Disturbance  Relnsur- 

Fund. 
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Se^.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 

to  the  Secretary  of  tae  Treasury  from 

to  time  and  have  outstanding  at  any 

time,    in    an    amount    not    exceeding 

000,000  notes  or  other  obligations  in 

forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 

and  subject  to  such  terms  and 

aa    may    be    prescribed    by    the 

,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 

shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 

the   current  average   rate   on 

marketable   obligations   of   the 

States  of  comparable  maturities  as 

last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 

of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 

directed    to    purchase    any    notes    and 

obligations    to   be   issued   hereunder 

or  such  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use 

public  debt  transaction   the  proceeds 

the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 

lecond  Ubert^^^qjid^ct,  as  amended, 

the  purposes  for)^hlch  securities  may 

under  suchV^ct,  as  amended,  are 

to  include  any  purchases  of  such 

and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 

may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 

or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 

this   section.   All   redemptions,    pur- 

and  sales  by  the   Secretary  of   the 

of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 

be  treated  aa  public  debt  transactions 

United  States.  Funds  borrowed  under 

section  shall  be  depositeu.  In  such  pro- 

portf>ns  as  the  Secretary  deems  advisable, 
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In   the   Civil   Disturbance   Insurance   Fund, 
and  the  Civil  Disturbance  Reinsurance  Fimd. 

(b)  Moneys  In  the  Civil  Dlatiirbance  In- 
surance Fund,  and  the  Civil  Disturbance 
Reinsurance  Fund  may  be  i:sed  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary — 

(1)  to  pay  from  the  Civil  Disturbance  In- 
siirance  Fvmd  proved  and  approved  claims 
for  loss  under,  and  other  nonadminlstratlve 
expenses  arising  in  connection  with,  insur- 
ance policies  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
tills  Act; 

(2)  to  pay  from  the  Civil  Disturbance  Re- 
insurance Fund  proved  and  approved  claims 
\mder,  and  other  nonadminlstratlve  expenses 
arising  in  connection  with,  reinsurance  agree- 
ments entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury sums  borrowed  from  him  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  All  administrative  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Govem^lent^ 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  14.  (a)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  In  him 
by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  appoint  a 
Comnalssioner  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  Level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  the  functions  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary by  this  Act,  to  the  same  extent  as  ap- 
plicable to  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
porations. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
shall  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial transactions  as  provided  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired. Such  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  issuing  of  insurance  policies, 
the  making  of  reinsurance  agreements,  and 
the  making  of  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Government. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
Civil  Disturbance  Insurance  Advisory  Com- 
mittee without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  which 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons selected  from  among  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry,  state  insurance  of- 
ficials, and  from  among  members  of  the 
public.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary may,  from  time  to  time,  assign  to 
such  committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings thereof,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  (100  per  day,  including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  Is  au- 
'horlzed  under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service    employed    intermittently. 
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POWERS 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may — 

( 1 )  sue  or  be  sued; 

(2)  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  UJS.C.  5),  and  section 
322  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1932  (47  Stat. 
412,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  278a)),  enter 
into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on 
such  terms  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  or  with 
any  State  or  agency  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  and  consent  to  modi- 
fication thereof,  and  make  advance  or  prog- 
ress payments  in  connection  therewith; 

(3)  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5),  and  section 
322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  278a),  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
donation  acquire  such  real  and  personal 
property  and  any  interest  therein,  make  ad- 
vance or  progress  payments  in  connection 
therewith,  and  hold,  use,  maintain.  Insure 
against  loss,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  real  and  personal  property  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(4)  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov-  i 
erning  appointments  In  the  competitive  • 
service,  such  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  and  to  define  their  author- 
ity and  duties;  and  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  such  title,  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for  individ- 
uals; and 

(5)  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  civil  disturbance  in- 
surance and  reinsurance  protection  for  busi- 
ness concerns  and  assemble  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  estimated  rates,  fees, 
and  premiums  for  Insurance  and  reinsur- 
ance under  this  Act. 

RESERVATION    OF   RIGHTS   IN   REAL    ESTATE 
ACQUIRED 

Sec.  17.  The  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  real  property  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  Jur- 
isdiction In  and  over  such  property  or  im- 
pair the  civil  rights  under  the  State  or 
local  law  of  the  inhabitants  on  such  prop- 
erty. 

TAXATION 

Sec.  18.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  real  property,  acquired 
and  held  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  pajmient  of  any  claim  under  this 
Act,  from  taxation  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  19.  The  annual  report  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  under  existing  law  on  all 
programs  provided  for  under  this  Act  shall 
contain  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
the  operation  of  insurance  and  reinsurance 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act  together 
with  such  recommendations,  if  any,  for  leg- 
islative changes  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
desirable  to  improve  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act. 

DEFTNTnoIfS 

Sec.  20.  As  xised  in  this  Act — 
(a)    "Secretary"   means   the   Secretary   of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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(b)  "Insurer"  Includes  every  person  en- 
gaged as  principal  and  as  indemnitor,  or 
contractor  in  the  business  of  entering  into 
contracts  of  insurance. 

(c)  "Riot  or  other  civil  disorder"  means 
a  civil  disturbance  which  involves  arson, 
looting,  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
vandalism  or  acts  of  violence  by  assem- 
blages of  three  or  more  persons,  and  which 
poses  an  Immediate  danger  to  property  or 
persons,  and  such  other  civil  disturbances 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  "State"  includes  the  District  of 
ColumMa,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Is  as  follows: 

SEcmoM-BT-SEcnoN  Summary  or  Civil  Dis- 
TuRBANcat  Insurance  Act  op  1967 
Section  2.  Findings  and  Statement  of  Pur- 
pose.— The  Congress  finds  that  civil  dis- 
turbances in  the  nation's  urban  areas  have 
created  economic  distress  and  threatened 
the  economic  viability  of  the  central  cities. 
A  program  of  civil  disturbance  insurance  will 
provide  a  reasonable  method  of  sharing  the 
risk  of  losses  and  make  protection  available 
to  those  who  need  it  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  private  insurance  Industry  alone  to 
make  necessary  insurance  available  to  those 
who  need  it  on  reasonable  terms  and  that 
Federal  participation  In  a  program  carried 
out  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  by 
the  private  insurance  Industry  will  make  civil 
disturbance  insurance  feasible.  Thus  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide  a  flexible, 
nationwide  civil  disturbance  Insurance  pro- 
gram through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  private  insur- 
ance industry. 

Section  3.  Authority  to  Insure  and  Rein- 
sure.— The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  Insure  and  re- 
insure real  and  personal  property  of  busi- 
ness concerns  from  damage  or  destruction  re- 
sulting from  riots  or  civil  disorders.  The  Sec- 
retary may  extend  coverage  to  home  owners 
if  he  finds  it  would  be  feasible  to  do  so  after 
consultation  with  his   advisory  committee. 

Section  4.  Estimated  Bates  and  Fees. — 
After  consultation  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  "estimated  rates"  for  insurance  of- 
fered under  the  Act  which  will  be  adequate 
to  pay  all  claims  for  probable  losses  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  years.  These  estimated 
rates  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  businesses  Insured. 
The  Secretary  will  then  set  fees.  No  fee  may 
be  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  estimated  rate. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  Into  the  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Insurance  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  if  any  between  the  fee 
charged,  and  the  estimated  rate.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  reinsurance  fees. 
Such  fees  shall  be  adequate  to  produce  funds 
to  pay  all  claims  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years. 

Section  5.  Property  and  Loss  Limits. — Af- 
ter consultation  with  the  advisory  committee 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  types  and 
location  of  business  property  to  be  insured 
or  reinsured,  the  nature  and  limits  of  losses 
or  damage  which  may  be  covered  and  other 
matters  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Section  6.  Risk  Classification. — After  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  committee  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  regarding 
classification,  limitation  and  rejection  of 
risks  to  be  insured  or  reinsured. 

Section  7.  Policy  and  Program  Limits. — 
The  maximum  amount  of  insurance  for  each 
business  is  set  at  $50,000.  The  total  amount 
of  insurance  and  reinsurance  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  write  la  set  at  $1.6  billion,  minus 


the  amount  of  claims  proved  and  approved 
plus  the  amount  of  fees  collected  under  the 
law. 

Section  8.  Reinsurance  Regulation  Au- 
thority.— The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue regulations  reg.  rding  reinsurance.  The 
premium  rate  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  policy  reinsured  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary.  By  appropriate 
reinsurf  nee  the  Secretary  shall  encourage 
private  Insin-ers  to  cover  risk  of  losses  up  to 
and  exceeding  $50,000  for  each  business 
concern. 

Section  9.  Nonduplication  of  Available  In- 
surance.— No  insurance  or  reinsurance  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  where  adequate 
insurance  coverage  is  available  on  reason- 
able terms  from  other  public  or  private 
sources.  Nor  may  any  Insurance  be  Issued 
until  the  Secretary  finds  that  adequate  cov- 
erage at  reasonable  rates  Is  not  available 
from  public  or  private  sources  as  a  result  of 
a  reinsurance  contract. 

Section  10.  Use  of  other  Public  and  Private 
Facilities. — In  providing  insurance  and  re- 
insurance the  Secretary  shall  use  to  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  extent  the  facilities  and 
services  of  private  Insurance  organizations 
and  the  Secretary  may  make  reasonable  com- 
pensation thereof. 

Section  11.  Claims  Payment  and  Judicial 
Review. — The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  prompt  payment  of  valid 
claims  covered  by  Insurance  or  reinsurance 
issued  under  the  Act.  Upon  disallowance  of 
any  claim  against  the  Secretary  or  upon 
refusal  of  the  claimant  to  accept  the  amount 
allowed,  the  claimant  may  sue  the  Secretary 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  In  which 
the  Insured  property  Is  located.  A  one  year 
statute  of  limitations  is  established. 

■Section  12.  Funds. — The  Secretary  shall 
establish  two  separate  fluids,  the  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Insurance  Fimd  and  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Reinsurance  Fund.  Insurance 
and  reinsurance  fees  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  respective  funds. 

Section  13.  Financing. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  sell  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  $1  billion  In  notes  and  obligations. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  these  notes  and 
obligations  shall  be  arranged  by  the  two 
Secretaries  except  the  rate  of  Interest,  which 
will  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  deposit  the  moneys  re- 
ceived In  such  proportion  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable In  the  two  funds.  The  sum  in  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  used  to 
pay  claims  arising  from  Insurance  policies 
Issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  sum  In  the  Civil 
Disturbance  Reinsurance  Fund  shall  be  used 
to  pay  claims  arising  from  reinsurance  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  Secretary.  All  ad- 
ministrative expenses  will  be  paid  from  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Section  14.  Administration. — To  adminis- 
ter the  Act  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
Commissioner.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 
audited  annually  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Section  15.  Advisory  Committee. — The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Civil  Disturbance 
Insurance  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
15  members  selected  from  representatives  of 
the  Insurance  Industry,  State  Insurance  of- 
ficials and  mmebers  of  the  public. 

Section  16.  Powers. — The  Secretary  may 
sue  or  be  sued,  enter  into  and  perform  con- 
tracts, lease  or  purchase  real  or  personal 
property,  appoint  employees  and  conduct 
research  and  surveys  relating  to  insurance 
and  reinsurance  and  perform  certain  other 
acts  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  law. 

Section  17.  Reservation  of  Rights  in  Real 
Estate  Acquired. — The  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  Secretary  sbsUl  not  prevent 
the  exerdae  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 


tion by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
impair  the  civil  rights  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  property. 

Section  18.  Taxation. — The  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  pre- 
vent Its  taxation  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision. 

Section  19.  Annual  Report. — The  Secretary 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on   his  activities  under  the  law. 

Section  20.  Definitions. — ^Defines  "riot  or 
other  civil  disorder"  as  a  civil  disturbance 
which  involves  arson,  looting,  wanton  de- 
struction of  property,  vandalism,  or  acts  of 
violence  by  assemblages  of  three  or  more 
persons,  and  which  poses  an  immediate  dan- 
ger to  property  or  persons  and  such  other 
r'vil  disturbances  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  Senators  Carl- 
son, Church,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Jackson, 
McCa-mmy,  Macnuson,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale,  Morse,  Moss,  Mitndt,  and  Pearson, 
a  bill  to  assure  our  ability  to  provide 
personnel  for  international  technical  as- 
sistance work  in  agriculture  which  will 
be  necessary  in  the  war  against  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Freeman  re- 
cently made  the  disturbing  statement: 

The  United  States  has  more  than  100,000 
professional  agricultural  specialists  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  In  Industry — yet  only  about 
1  percent  of  these  are  working  overseas  on 
world  hunger,  a  sorry  record  for  the  mightiest 
Nation  in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  included  in  the  word 
"industry"  those  in  farming  itself. 

The  United  States  should  find  this  sit  - 
uation  particularly  disturbing  after  hear- 
ing last  month's  report  of  the  President's 
distinguished  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Panel  on  the  world  food  supply.  This 
sobering  and  challenging  report  pointed 
out  the  vital  role  the  United  States  should 
be  playing  in  the  solution  to  the  world 
food  problem — a  role  which  we  cannot 
now  fulfill  because  of  a  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  trained  not  only  in  the  tech- 
nology of  agriculture,  but  in  the  tech- 
niques for  helping  developing  nations 
adapt  this  technology  to  their  particular 
situations. 

The  Panel  reached  four  basic  conclu- 
sions on  the  world  food  problem : 

First.  The  scale,  severity,  and  duration 
of  the  world  food  problem  are  so  great 
that  a  massive,  long-range,  innovative 
efifort  unprecedented  in  human  history 
will  be  required  to  master  it. 

Second.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
that  will  exist  after  about  1985  demands 
that  programs  of  population  control  be 
initiated  now. 

Third.  Food  supply  is  directly  related 
to  agricultural  development. 

Fourth.  A  strategy  for  attacking  the 
world  food  problem  will  encompass  the 
entire  foreign  economic  assistance  effort 
of  the  United  States  In  concert  with  other 
developed  countries,  voluntary  institu- 
tions, and  international  organizations. 

The  report  set  forth  the  compelling 
need  for  food  production  to  keep  pace 
with  population  growth.  It  reached  the 
overriding  conclusions  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  increased  production  must 
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l>lace  in  the  hungrry  developing 


pinpointed  problems  such  as  the  need 
eeonomlc  incentives  for  fanners, 
land-time  policies,  institutions 
a^cultural  credit,  better  fertilization, 
control,  new  systems  of  marketing 
storage.  It  pointed  up  the  dlfQculties 
customs.  prod\ictlon  habits,  and 
that  hinder  increased  production. 
Panel  highlighted  the  need  for 
mor^  self-help  technical  assistance  on 
problems  from  productive  devel- 
countrles  like  our  own.  We  have 
cleaily  demonstrated  that  we  have  the 
tech  lology  in  this  country  to  make  a 
maji  ir  contribution.  But  unless  we  take 
majdr  steps  now,  we  will  not  have  the 
trab^ed  manpower  for  the  stepped-up 
un  needed. 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out, 
lave  only  about  100,000  people  in 
[Jnited  States  with  agricultural  de- 
.  and  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
gra(|uatlng  fewer  every  year.  Our  highly 
d  farms  are  requiring  bet- 
rained  people.  The  Department  of 
Agrijulture,  many  business,  and  exten- 
servlces  are  already  ninnlng  into  a 
of  agriculture-trained  people. 
;  lave  a  still  greater  shortage  of  peo- 
ty^lned  in  international  food  produc- 
problems.  The  Agency  for  Intema- 
tionil  Development  is  finding  it  most 
difBc  ult  to  get  the  trained  agricultural- 
ists 1 1  needs. 
Al}out  2  years  ago,  concerned  by  our 
of  trained  personnel  for  AID  tech- 
assistance  work,  I  proposed  a  sys- 
of  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
to  build  competent  staffs  to  under- 
asslstance  projects  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding agriculture.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  di- 
use  of  $10  million  for  grants  and 
research,  but  it  has  not  been 
It  is  still  needed,  for  there  is 
to  be  done  beyond  agriculture.  The 
shall  offer  today  wlH  deal  with  the 
agri^tural  assistance  personnel  prob- 
In  a  realistic  way,  perhaps  more  ef- 
than  my  original  approach.  I 
to  point  out,  however,  that  this 
Iocs  not  ass\ire  an  available  supply 
cjmpetence  for  health,  engineering, 
other  types  of  technical  assistance 
the  developing  countries  which  is 
,  nor  does  it  provide  funds  for 
adaptive  research  projects. 
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>fO  PANACXA  TO  WOBLO  VOOD  PROBLEMS 


Tliere  is  no  simile  panacea  to  the 
worlp  food  supply  problem.  Population 
is  essential.  Victory  in  the  war 
lifunger  also  demands  a  total  commit- 
of  developing  nations  to  increasing 
production.  Developing  nations,  if 
are  to  meet  their  own  food  needs, 
gear  up  their  political,  social,  and 
Institutions  to  create  a  more 
favotable  climate  for  agricultural  devel- 
opmintt 
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war  on  hunger  requires  that  de- 
velofaed  nations  such  as  ours  help  devel- 
opli  t  nations  fight  hunger.  The  Science 
Advpoiy  Panel  recommended  that  teeh- 
aulstance  ia  one  of  the  great  con- 
trib^tlosu  this  Nation  can  make  toward 
moij  emlzlQc  agriculture  in  developing 
natlms. 
Tte  Panel  further  pointed  out  that 


technology  is  not  a  cure-all  in  Itself. 
Agricultural  know-how  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  developing  nations. 
The  experts  pointed  out  this  problem 
when  they  said: 

A  blueprint  lor  a  bicycle  or  a  steel  mill 
can  1^  shipped  overseas  and  utilized  without 
alteration,  but  the  blueprints  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  food  crop  must  be  developed 
overseas. 

Agricultural  technology  has  to  be  de- 
veloped and  programed  in  a  developing 
nation  on  farms  by  indigenous  £igricul- 
turalists.  American  assistance  in  tech- 
nology will  be  primarily  that  of  guiding 
and  advising  in  credit,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  water,  education,  distribution, 
marketing,  and  pricing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
are  to  carry  out  recommendations  of  the 
distinguished  Panel  on  the  world  food 
supply,  we  will  need  to  provide  personnel 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  assisting  devel- 
oping nations.  Now  is  the  time  to  edu- 
cate and  recruit  professionals  before  the 
widening  gap  between  food  and  popula- 
tion hits  the  world  with  a  staggering 
blow. 

THB  HEED  rOK  PBOTESSIONAI,  WORKEKS 

Just  what  is  the  situation  today  in  this 
country  regarding  professional  agricul- 
turalists? A  confidential  study  done  re- 
cently by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges showed  that  members  of  this  asso- 
^atlon  contracted  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  listed  about 
400  personnel  in  agricultural  programs 
overseas.  More  accurately  stated,  this  is 
at>out  400  man-years  of  effort  expanded 
in  overseas  work. 

As  of  June  30,  1966 — the  latest  coimt — 
127  U.S.  universities  were  engaged  in 
AID-financed  programs  in  40  different 
countries  involving  about  1,000  univer- 
sity personnel.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
separate  contracts  were  written  between 
these  universities  and  AID  involving 
$201,666,530. 

About  one-third  of  all  university  AID 
contracts  dealt  with  the  problem  of  food 
production  in  developing  nations.  The 
amounts  of  these  contracts  total  $63  mil- 
lion. Presently,  there  are  very  few  uni- 
versities with  programs  in  international 
agriculture.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  even 
to  define  the  exact  numl^er  of  university 
personnel  that  would  be  needed  to  pre- 
pare agriculturalists  for  overseas  duty. 

To  show  the  kind  of  personnel  that 
might  be  needed  by  universities  to  pre- 
pare agriculturalists  for  overseas  duty, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  ratio  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates  to  professors.  The 
ratio  in  a  typical  university  is  about  10 
students  to  one  professor.  Therefore,  if 
the  400  individuals  now  working  overseas 
in  international  agricultural  programs 
had  been  trained  in  an  American  univer- 
sity for  overseas  work,  it  woiUd  have  re- 
quired a  staff  of  40  professors  knowl- 
edgeaMe  in  Intertiational  agriculture. 
This  does  not  include  administrative  of- 
ficers. To  prepare  1,000  graduates  or  un- 
dergraduates for  overseas  assignment 
would  require  at  least  100  professors 
knowledgeable  In  international  agricul- 
ture. Since  there  are  few  land-grant  uni- 
versities offering  international  agricul- 
tural programs,  this  country  would  be 


hard-pressed  to  identify  100  university 
professon  competent  to  begin  immedi- 
ately teaching  students  and  developing 
curriculums  In  international  agriculture. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Peace  Corps  which 
has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  volun- 
teers in  agricultural  programs.  The 
Peace  Corps  recruited  5  percent  of  all 
graduating  agriculture  degree  people 
last  year  and  augmented  this  number 
with  farm  background  volunteers.  Even 
this  effort  brought  In  1,200  applicants, 
far  short  of  the  Corps  needs. 

If  the  Government  through  its  action 
agencies  m  AID,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Peace  Corps  is  going  to  initiate 
programs  for  assisting  developing  na- 
tions to  increase  food  production,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  personnel 
with  agricultural  degrees  or  agricultural 
experience. 

OtTB    DOMSSTIC    NEEDS 

Prom  where  will  the  agriculturalists 
come  who  will  man  the  tasks  in  technical 
assistance  recommended  by  the  Panel? 

It  is  evident  that  the  experienced 
agriculturalists  will  come  from  the  ranks 
of  those  now  engaged  in  some  aspect  of 
agriculture  in  this  Nation.  There  are 
100,000  men  a^d  women  in  this  country 
with  agricultural  degrees.  They  are  lo- 
cated on  our  farms.  In  our  universities, 
in  extension  services  and  experiment 
stations,  in  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture, in  the  USDA,  in  private  Indus- 
try and  Institutiona.  New  recruits  for 
service  in  international  agriciilture  will 
also  come  from  .our  farms,  our  cities, 
and  our  land-grant  universities. 

Professionals  for  international  agri- 
culture will  come  from  the  same  sources 
that  provide  personnel  for  domestic 
agricultiu^.  Just  what  are  the  needs  in 
domestic  agriculture? 

Domestic  needs  in  agriculture-related 
professions  outrun 'the  supply  of  degree 
agriculturalists.  The  future  is  not  bright 
if  agriculture-related  positions  are  to  be . 
flUed  by  graduates  in  agriculture. 

In  a  recent  publication  by  the  Office  of 
Education — iiisw,*  projections  show 
that  the  number  of  graduates  in  agri- 
culture will  be  down  considerably  by 
1976.  The  report  shows  that  in  1556  agri- 
culture graduates  with  bachelor,  mas- 
ters, and  doctorate  degrees  totaled 
9,147.  In  1966  there  were  9,240  graduates, 
an  increase  of  only  100.  In  less  than  10 
years  frwn  now — 1976 — the  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  In  agriculture,  bache- 
lors through  doctorate  levels,  will  be 
5,330.  This  is  about  one-half  of  the 
graduates  of  1966. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures 
Include  degrees  granted  in  the  total  field 
of  agriculture  and  forestry-related  pro- 
fessions including  such  areas  as  animal 
science,  agri-buMness,  agri-science, 
agronomy,  food  science,  farm  manage- 
ment, agricultural  education,  and  inter- 
national agriculture.' — see  classification 
of  professions. 

What  are  some  of  the  demands  domes- 
tically for  agri-related  professions?  It  Is 
difOcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pinpoint 
the   demands   in   agricultiu'e   over   ez- 


>  "Projectlooa  of  Eklucatlonal  StaUstics  to 
1975-78,"  HKW.  Office  of  Educatlcjn,  1966. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  106. 


tended  periods  of  time.  Changes  in  so- 
ciety will  affect  considerably  agriculture- 
related  professions.  There  are,  however, 
some  projections  on  needs  in  agriculture. 
In  1965,  the  USDA  completed  a  staff 
report  of  "USDA  Manpower  Outlook 
1965-70"  for  the  Department.  The  report 
showed  that  the  average  age  of  profes- 
sional E>epartment  employees  was  41 
years  and  average  length  of  service  13 
years.  The  report  further  stated: 

The  Department  Is  confronted  with  pros- 
pects of  a  sizable  loss  In  the  next  ^to  8  years 
(1970  to  1972)   by  retirement  of  employees. 

The  report  indicated  shortages  of  agri- 
culturalists in  almost  every  field  and  rec- 
ommended employment  of  "young  blood" 
in  the  Department. 

In  another  study  by  the  USDA  entitled 
"Manpower  Planning  Needs  and  Supply 
In  Agri-Related  Professions — USDA,"  re- 
cruitment for  fiscal  year  1967  in  agri- 
related  professions  for  the  Department 
showed  a  need  of  2,900  personnel.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  estimates  of 
graduates  to  meet  these  needs  fall  short 
in  14  fields  of  agricultural  discipline  and 
kept  pace  in  only  10  fields. 

Thus,  It  can  be  noted  that  the  needs 
In  USDA  are  not  being  met  by  recent 
graduates  or  by  recruiting  from  the  field* 
As  the  USDA  looks  at  the  future  for 
graduates,  the  gap  will  be  widening  be- 
tween needs  and  supply  by  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  graduates  and  accelera- 
tion In  retirement  of  USDA  professionals. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
situation  is  no  better.  Graduates  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  University  In  agri- 
culture have,  upon  graduation,  several 
positions  from  which  to  make  a  selection. 
These  positions  range  from  private  in- 
dustry to  service  in  the  Government. 

The  university  reported  that  only  one 
out  of  four  graduates  is  being  employed 
directly  upon  graduation  for  service  in 
Government-related  agencies.  Large 
numbers  of  graduates  are  going  into 
military  service  and  are  fulfilling  ROTC 
commitments.  Industries,  with  higher 
salaries  to  offer  than  Government  serv- 
ices, are  recruiting  many  graduates. 

Experienced  agriculturists  are  being 
pulled  from,  the  ranks  of  Government 
and  educatlouEd  services  by  Industry. 
For  example,  banks  in  South  Dakota  are 
recruiting  county  agents  for  careers  In 
banking  knowing  that  extension  agents 
are  knowledgeable  In  matters  relating 
to  farm  credit  and  farm  management. 

And  so  It  goes — greater  demands  and 
fewer  personnel. 

SOMETHING    MUST   BE   DONE 

To  assist  a  world  growing  more  hungry 
year  after  year  demands  action  now.  We 
cannot  wait.  To  avert  the  predicted 
famines  In  the  1970's  will  require  large 
ntunbers  of  personnel  to  man  technical 
assistance  programs. 

The  education  and  preparation  of  pro- 
fessional agricultural  specialists  takes 
time.  Now  Is  the  time  to  recruit  and 
educate  youth  for  International  service. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  experienced 
agriculturalists  for  service  In  agricul- 
tural development  overseas. 

A  student  enrolling  In  agriculture  In  a 
university  this  fall  wUl  graduate  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  In  1971,  already  Into 


the  decade  predicted  for  unprecedented 
famine.  It  takes  time  to  educate  and  pre- 
pare agricultural  specialists  for  overseas 
service.  Universities  that  have  not  been 
active  in  programs  in  international  agri- 
culture will  need  time  to  gear  up  for 
international  work.  Professors  will  need 
to  be  hired,  curriculums  developed,  re- 
search done,  library  holding  expanded, 
and  many  other  preparations  made. 

We  dare  not  wait  any  longer.  Famine 
does  not  mark  time,  but  marches  for- 
ward. We,  too,  must  be  marching  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  the  demand  in 
international  agricultural  assistance,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  promote  interest  and 
training  in  international  agricultural  as- 
sistance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  as  introduced  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  has  been  developed  with  the  help  of 
a  number  of  State  college  and  university 
people,  and  that  it  has  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  extension  service 
committee  on  policy  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges. 

I  sometimes  think  of  this  bill  as  a 
measure  to  establish,  for  the  world  war 
against  hunger,  the  equivalent  of  a  West 
Point,  a  Naval  Academy,  or  an  Air  Force 
Academy  which  interest  youth  and 
train  personnel  to  assure  competent  mil- 
itary professionals.  Instead  of  one  insti- 
tution, the  war  against  hunger  acad- 
emy, its  personnel  training  arm,  will  be 
a  program  in  a  consortium  of  universi- 
ties In  all  our  States  which  have  the 
staff  and  the  know-how  already  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  personnel. 

It  will  use  the  educational  institutions 
we  have,  strengthen  them,  and  provide 
us  with  an  International  Agricultural 
Development  Service  of  men  with  back- 
grounds In  areas  as  varied  as  the  envi- 
ronments of  the  countries  In  which  they 
will  be  asked  to  serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2273)  to  promote  Interest 
and  training  In  International  agricul- 
tural assistance,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McGovERN  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 
Paet  I — ^Declakation  of  Po^ct 

The  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  19M  (Public  Law 
89-808)  seta  In  motion  a  policy,  whlcb  in 
times  to  come,  will  deal  with  the  oldest  and 
severest  agony  of  manJilnd — the  need  for 
food.  The  United  States  has  declared  through 
this  legislation  a  world  war  on  himger  with 
the  ultimate  objective  to  save  Uves  which  will 
be  lost  If  Increases  In  world  food  production 
fall  to  keep  pace  with  the  accelerating  In- 
creases In  world  population. 

Public  Law  89-808  calls  for  greater  empha- 
sis on  self-help  measures  than  any  previous 
agricultural  act  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
In  helping  others  to  help  themselves,  the 
United  States  wlU  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
Increasing  numbers  of  personnel  to  avrve  de- 


veloping nations  around  the  world.  This 
country  Is  now  faced  with  an  Inadequate 
number  of  professional  and  subprofesslonal 
agrlculturaUsts  to  meet  Its  own  domestic 
needs.  To  Implement  successfully  Public  Law 
89-808  the  United  States  will  need  greater 
numbers  of  professional  and  subprofesslonal 
agricultural  workers  to  serve  overseas. 

This  legislation  Is  Intended  to  Initiate 
awareness  and  concern  among  this  country's 
youth,  farm  leaders,  and  professional  agricul- 
turalists for  the  plight  of  hungry  people  of 
the  world.  It  proposes  to  educate  and  re- 
train professional  agricultural  workers  wh6 
wish  to  serve  in  international  agricultural 
development  programs,  and  to  assure  the 
training  of  additional  graduate  agricultural- 
ists to  assist  the  developing  world  In  future 
years. 

Part  n — Authorization 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
through  existing  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  a  period  of  five  years  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968. 

Part  III — Development  of  Assistance 

TITLE   I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
Interest  youth  in  the  problems  and  tasks  of 
increasing  world  agricultural  production. 
Educational  programs  shall  be  developed  to 
educate  youth  in  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  world  hunger,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  consider  a  career  in  international 
agriculture. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  to  land-grant 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  In  the  United  States  for  edu- 
cational materials,  for  salaries  of  profes- 
sionals to  develop  programs  for  4-H  Clubs 
and  other  recognized  youth  organizations  in 
relation  to  the  world  farm  and  food  situa- 
tion, and  for  grants  to  such  4-H  Clubs  and 
other  cooperating  youth  organizations.  There 
may  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

TnxE  n 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  educational  assistance  for  students 
selected  by  the  cooperating  universities  who 
are  preparing  for  service  In  International 
agriculture.  There  is  authorized  to  be  granted 
scholarships  at  land-grant  universities  and 
other  insUtutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  conducting  academic 
programs  for  scholarship  recipients  which 
are  concerned  with  International  agricultural 
development. 

(b)  Recipients  of  scholarships  shall  agree, 
upon  graduation,  to  serve  not  less  than  two 
years  In  International  agricultural  programs 
In.  this  country  or  overseas. 

(c)  Grants  to  carry  out  section  201(a) 
shall  be  made  to  land-grant  universities  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  to  finance  two  hundred  schol- 
arships for  an  academic  year.  Scholarships 
may  be  granted  for  a  five-year  period.  Funds 
may  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

TITLE  HI 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  established  an  International  Agricultural 
Service  Corps  dedicated  to  a  career  service 
in  International  development  composed  of 
specialists  In  International  agriculture  who 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a  ca- 
reer in  overseas  service.  Graduatea  In  agri- 
culture and  social  sdencea  sh&U  be  pro- 
vided further  education  and  training  for 
service  in  helping  developing  nattons  In- 
crease their  own  food  production,  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  extension  education  pro- 
grams, develop  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
such  other  agricultural  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions as  will  promote  production  and  pro- 
ductivity. 
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I  b)  llM  IxxtcKnatlonal  Agrtcnltural  S«rr- 
Ootpm  may  b*  «<i)illii1i<i>l  an  a  con- 
by  mtareated  laod-grant  unl- 
aUuT  tnatitotloDs  ot  bigher 
learning  In  tbe  Uolted  States  emphaxlzliig 
Ion  work  In  incb  fields  as  tropdcal  and 
soAtrcplcat  agricultTiz*.  grain  production.  Ir- 
rlg  itlon.  marketing',  and  credit.  No  more  than 
tnlnees  AaU  be  enrolled  In  training  nn- 
tha  proTlsioaa  of  this  section  for  tbe  In- 
to lAtlonal  Agricultural  Serrlce  Corps  at 
an; '  one  time.  Training  may  not  exceed  two 


del 


c)   For  tbe  purpose  of  making  grants 
del  tbls  section  tbere  may  be  approprla 
exceeding  $3,500,000  each  fiscal  year/ 

TITLX  IT  W 

!  lEC.  401.  (a)  Tbere  Is  bereby  authoi^ed  an 
Ex  ension  Service  workers  corps  for  laterna- 
tlo  lal  agrictiltural  programs  to  be  adinlnls- 
tei  id  tbrougb  State  Extension  Services,  In 
eo<  peratlon  wltb  tbe  Federal  Extension 
Sei  vice,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
rlc  ilture.  Funds  shall  be  allotted  to  land- 
gn  nt  iinlversltles  or  to  other  Institutions  of 
bl(  her  learning  within  each  State  to  estab- 
a  rotating  staff  of  Extension  Service  per- 
so4nel  to  serve  in  international  agricultural 
for  a  two-year  period,  returning 
their  respective  States  after  that  period 
carry  out  domestic  programs  and  allowing 
Extension  workers  to  volunteer  for  at 
two-year  periods  of  service,  and  to 
the  tenure,  retirement  programs 
other  prerequisites  of  the  extension 
during  their  absence  abroad, 
b)  State  Extension  workers  (county 
youth  workers,  home  economists, 
.)  shall  continue  to  be  employees  of  Ez- 
Service.  retaining  tenure,  status,  and 
benefits  when  serving'  In  developing  na- 
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I  furr   rv — Administrativb   Apfropriations 
\tc.  501.  For  tbe  purpose  of  administering 
.  tb  s  Act,  there  Is  hereby   authorised  to  be 
ap  piroprlated  the  sum  of  $500,000  annually 
tofthe  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  It  gives 

m  i  great  pleasure  today  to  |oln  the  dls- 

tiisulshed  Junior  Senator  froca  South 

[Mr.  McGovKRir]  in  cosponsor- 

a  measure   designed   to   stimulate 

tr|dnlng  of  the  agricultural  specialists  to 

our  global  commitment  to  re- 

the  ravages  of  starvation  and  mal- 

nittritlon.  The  Senator's  dedication  to  the 

(rf  reducing  world  hunger  is  known 

all.  And  the  bill  he  introduces  today 

yet  another  example  of  his  many  con- 
tr  butions  in  this  area. 

The  specter  of  a  Malthuslan  famine 
ccdttnoes  to  haunt  the  world  and  the 
.CF  ilted  States  has  declared  as  a  national 
p<  Bey  a  commitment  to  help  the  under- 
d<veloped  nations  combat  this  terrlfy- 
ir  s  prospect.  One  of  the  greatest  weapons 
w$  can  utilize  In  this  war  on  world 
hi  inger  is  a  corps  of  dedicated  and  pro- 
f«  ssionaDy  trained  agricultural  special- 
is  a  who  can  provide  the  technical  asslst- 
ai  bce  the  less  developed  countries  require 
U.  Improve  their  food  production.  Un- 
fcrtunately,  Mr.  President,  as  my  able 
a  lleague  has  observed,  our  ability  to  pro- 
V  de  this  assistance,  already  more  limited 
tlian  many  believe.  Is  likely  to  become 
SI  verely  Impaired  in  the  future  unless  de- 
drive  action  Is  taken  now. 

As   the   distinguished   Senator  from 


South  Dakota  noted,  the  United  States 
at  present  has  only  100,000  professionally 
trained  agricultural  specialists,  less  than 
1  percent  of  whom  are  directly  Involved 
overseas  in  our  agricultural  technical  as- 
sistance programs.  The  number  of  this 
small  and  devoted  band  is  likely  to  suffer 
a  preeipitous  decline  unless  a  concerted 
esisft  is  made  to  stimulate  the  training 
of  more  professional  agriculturalists. 
Tot  the  fact  rema^jis  that  projections  in- 
dicate a  decline  in  vhe  number  of  college- 
trained  agricultural  specialists  of  more 
than  40  percent  ii.  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  trend  threatens 
not  only  our  international  aid  commit- 
ments, but  our  domestic  agricultural 
needs  as  well.  For  our  own  agricultural 
abtmdance  is  due  as  much  to  the  highly 
professional  assistar.ee  readily  available 
to  the  American  farmer  as  it  is  to  the 
bounties  of  nature. 

The  bill  I  join  in  sponsoring  today  is 
designed  to  reduce  this  dangerous  course 
through  a  series  of  programs  intended 
to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  agricul- 
tural careers  and  to  create  an  interna- 
tional agricultural  service  corps  to  pro- 
vide specialized  asistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  action  is 
clear.  While  the  toll  of  starvation  and 
malnutrition  cannot  be  precisely  meas- 
ured, the  available  estimates  stun  the 
mind  and  sear  the  conscience.  Predicta- 
bly, tragically,  the  greatest  ravages  occur 
among  children.  United  Nations  ofBcials 
estimate  that  3.5  million  of  these  guard- 
ians of  posterity  die  every  year  from 
hunger  and  diseases  associated  with  mal- 
nutrition. Millions  more  are  physically 
and  psychologically  criM>led.  Today's 
imderfed  youth  is  often  tomorrow's  re- 
tarded adult.  Thus,  misery  breeds  misery. 

Americans,  always  a  humanitarian 
people,  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  mounting  food  problem. 
We  are  also  concerned  lest  neglect  and 
indifference  breed  fertile  spawning 
grounds  for  Commimlst  penetration  in 
some  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  globe. 
If  the  "revolution  of  rising  expectations" 
become  the  reality  of  falling  satisfac- 
tions, many  of  our  most  important  for- 
eign policy  aims  will  be  thwarted  and  the 
promise  of  plenty  sought  by  so  much  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  will  be  unre- 
deemed in  a  rising  Red  tide. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  pfissing  swiftly 
and  events  threaten  to  overtake  us.  The 
phrase  "population  explosion"  has  come 
to  be  a  common  expression  for  the 
immediacy  and  magnitude  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us.  Many  have  used  this 
phrase,  but  few  have  fully  grasped  its 
significance. 

World  population  barely  doubled  dur- 
ing the  1,600-year  Interval  between  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  discovery  of 
America.  During  the  150-year  span  from 
1750  to  1900,  tt  grew  from  750  million  to 
1.5  bUBon.  But  during  the  first  60  years 
of  the  century,  world  population  in- 
creased to  3  billion.  And  it  will  double 
again  In  just  over  30  years. 

This  rate  of  increase  is  truly  stagger- 
ing and,  in  the  words  of  one  demogra- 
pher, it  is  "so  awesome  as  to  seem  un- 
real." Yet,  the  situation  is  far  from  hope- 
less. The  resources  of  the  developing 
coimtrles  are  more  than  adequate  to  pro- 


vide for  their  Increased  needs  if  they  are 
but  properly  exploited.  To  achieve  this 
will  require  a  massive  amount  of  tech- 
nical assistance— assistance  which  we 
will  be  Increasingly  unable  to  provide 
unless  we  act  now  to  Insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  specialists^  provide 
for  both  our  domestic  and  oiiSforeign 
agricultural  needs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  observed,  a  student  enrolling  in 
a  university  this  fall  to  study  agriculture 
will  not  receive  his  bachelor's  degree 
imtil  1971.  Thus,  the  time  needed  to  de- 
velop trained  specialists  is  considerable 
and  further  delay  is  not  only  unwar- 
ranted, but  also  imwlse. 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  said,  "a  hungry 
man  is  not  a  free  man."  If  we  are  to  be 
truly  successful  in  promulgating  and 
defending  the  democratic  principles  we 
hold  so  dear,  we  must  strive  to  make  men 
free  from  hunger  as  well  as  free  from 
political  lntimldatl(Xi. 

The  United  States  cannot  become  the 
granary  of  the  world.  If  the  specter  of 
famine  is  to  be  banished  frwn  the  globe 
the  underdevel(H>ed  countries  themselves 
must  greatly  expand  their  food  produc- 
tion. To  do  this  they  will  need  our  help. 
If  our  pledges  of  assistance  are  to  be 
kept  and  our  continued  domestic  agri- 
cultural productivity  assured,  we  must 
act  now  to  provide  the  training  necessary 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  agricul- 
tural specialists  in  the  demanding  years 
ahead. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  PROGRAMS  OP 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     MO.     250- 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
novative idea — the  kind  of  idea  we  must 
search  for  and  find  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  large  urban  are&s — has  evolved 
into  an  extremely  successful  program. 
Project  Headstart.  FuU  credit  for  that 
Innovative  program  should  go  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Unques- 
tionably, Project  Headstart  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  the  poverty  programs, 
and  it  certainly  deserves  the  continuing 
support  of  the  Congress. 

But  In  continuing  our  support  for  the 
concepts  of  Headstart,  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  that  the  program 
Is  maximizing  Its  usefulness.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  are  clear:  we  can  better 
the  performance  of  Headstart  through  a 
relatively  simple  administrative  change 
which  is  patently  logical.  We  should  move 
the  program  from  the  OSice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
staff,  funds,  records,  and  all. 

Newsweek  magazine,  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1966,  pointed  to  the  need  for 
such  a  transfer. 

Compared  with  the  rich  Headstart  pro- 
gram— 

The  article  said — 
many  elementary  school  programs  seem  like 
thin  porridge. 

The  article  went  on  to  quote  fflie  trfBclal 
at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  saying 
there  is  little  continuity  between  some 
of  the  Headstart  projects  and  the  public 
schoc^ 
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I  am  extremely  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  gains  of  disadvantaged 
preschool  children  made  through  the 
Headstart  program  being  lost  because  of 
a  lack  of  reinforcement  or  follow- 
through  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Philip 
Hauser,  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
center  for  urban  studies,  was  quoted  in 
Time  magazine  of  July  28  as  stating: 

What  is  the  point  of  putting  children  in  a 
Headstart  program  and  then  into  a  conven- 
tional school  system  not  designed  to  build  on 
what  they  acquired? 

This  is  my  question,  too,  Mr.  President. 

Both  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are 
aware  of  the  coordination  and  follow- 
through  problem  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hauser.  Just  recently,  Gerald  Grant  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  that  both 
Offices  announced  grants  totaling  $2.5 
million  to  30  school  districts  to  "follow 
through"  on  the  gains  registered  by 
Headstart  nursery  school  and  kinder- 
garten programs.  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  better,  less 
expensive,  and  more  effective  way  to 
achieve  the  coordination — and  subse- 
quently higher  degree  of  achievement — 
by  giving  this  basic  educational  program 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  where  it  most 
obviously  belongs  and  where  it  can  in- 
fluence education  right  on  up  through 
elementary  and  secondary  education? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  moving 
the  Headstart  program  in  this  fashion 
would  cause  a  loss  of  momentum  in  its 
success.  To  those  critics  of  my  proposal 
I  reply:  we  can  provide  administrative 
continuity  by  simply  moving  the  current 
Headstart  staff,  records,  obligations,  and 
commitments,  and  unexpended  funds  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  caliber  of 
work  already  proven  by  the  current 
Headstart  office  would  not  be  lost;  and 
the  expertise  of  the  Office  of  Education 
could  be  added. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Gardner,  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  August  18,  1966,  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  did  a  very  creative  and  effective 
and  useful  thing  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram [Headstart],  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  them  credit  for  It,  and  I  think  that 
they  are  doing  It  well,  and  I  think  when  a 
program  is  going  well,  you  ought  to  think 
twice  about  shifting  Its  locus.  However,  we 
are  doing  the  same  thing  under  title  I,  and  I 
think  we  in  our  department  believe  that 
eventually  all  of  these  preschool  efforts  will 
have  to  find  their  home  in  our  department. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  is.  Why  wait 
until  we  have  lost  the  momentum  of  an 
enormously  successful  program  because 
we  did  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
better  its  usefulriess? 

Another  charge  made  by  those  who 
would  retain  the  Headstart  program  in 
the  poverty  office  is  that  the  success  of 
the  preschool  training  reflects  in  the 
prestige  of  the  total  OEO  program  and 
removal  of  the  Headstart  effort  from  the 
asset  side  of  the  ledger  would  thereby 
increase  the  deflcit  of  the  OEO  overall 
effort.  Mr.  President,  this  argument  Is, 
frankly,  specious.  Why  should  we  deni- 
grate a  good,  useful,  successful  program 
by  arbitrarily  binding  it  to  programs 
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obviously  needing  review  and  strengthen- 
ing before  they  can  achieve  a  comparable 
degree  of  success? 

Another  argument  heard  from  the  war 
on  poverty  officials  is  that  the  Office  of 
Education  would  put  total  stress  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  Headstart  and 
would  downgrade  the  other  objectives  of 
the  program. 

They  claim  my  proposed  transfer  would 
end  the  cultured  and  health  enrichment 
aspects  of  Headstart  which  are  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  program.  To  this  argu- 
ment I  cite  the  specific  sections  of  my 
bill,  Mr.  President,  which  stress  the  ne- 
cessity for  well-balanced,  community 
oriented,  total  child  development  pro- 
grams tb  prevent  Headstart  from  becom- 
ing mere  Idndergarten  programs.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  fully  meet  tlie  con- 
ditions set  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  which  endorsed 
the  cqpcept  ,of  my  proposed  transfer, 
with  the  following  three  conditions :  First, 
continuation  and  encouragement  of 
parent  participation  in  cultural  enrich- 
ment programs;  second,  maintenance  of 
nutritions^  and  health  programs,  part  of 
the  current  Headstart  program;  and, 
third,  continued  stress  on  social  and  cul- 
tural programs  beyond  academic  pre- 
paredness: 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  knows  intimately  the  problems 
of  education  at  all  levels,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  have  their  support 
for  this  proposal. 

Through  the  Headstart  program  as  it 
is  presently  operated,  Mr.  President,  we 
give  deprived  youngsters  a  taste  of  living 
which  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  Then, 
after  a  short  interlude  of  "culture, 
health,  and  normalcy,"  for  these  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  we  are  sending 
them  back  into  the  depths  of  depriva- 
tion and  lack  of  opportunity.  We  are 
sending  them  back  into  school  systems 
which  too  often  have  little  or  no  imder- 
standing  of  what  Headstart  is  trying  to 
do,  and  with  which  there  is  no  coordi- 
nation to  maintain  the  forward  momen- 
tum Headstart  provides. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  eliminate 
community  action  programs  by  turning 
Headstart  over  to  school  officials.  Rather, 
my  proposal  provides  that  grants  will 
be  made  to  the  community  action 
agencies,  through  the  State  educational 
agencies.  This  would  prevent  binding 
Headstart'  to  education  the  way  I  believe 
it  is  bound  at  the  present  time  to  the 
poverty  program. 

And  I  am  not  implying  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  youngsters  should  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  participate,  or  that  volun- 
teer effort  should  not  go  forward. 
Through  coordinated  effort  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  acting  through  the  State 
educational  agencies,  such  extra-govern- 
mental action  could  be  even  more  en- 
couraged. But  the  guidance  would  be 
forthcoming  to  extend  community  ac- 
tioi;i  efforts  upward,  through  elementary 
grades  which  at  the  present  time  fail  to 
meet  the  challenge  Headstart  provides. 

By  maintaining  Headstart  separately 
from  other  educational  programs, 
through  separate  funding  and  adminis- 
tration, but  with  its  functions  alined  to 
other  educational  efforts.  I  believe  we 


can  achieve  undreamed  of  success  in 
bettering  the  environments  «md  oppor- 
tunities of  our  Nation's  deprived  chfl- 
dren. 

Let  us  end  the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  op- 
portunity, Mr.  President.  Let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  concept  of  Headstart  is  not 
a  poverty  program  concept,  but  a  much 
broader,  much  more  comprehensive  idea 
which  we  must  implement. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  we  took  the 
first  step  in  singling  Headstart  out  from 
other  poverty  programs  by  providing  for 
the  separate  funding  of  the  program.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  take  the  next  logical 
step. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  I  urge  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  proposal 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  joined  in  this 
support  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  and  the  Great  Cities  for 
School  Improvement,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education,  and  the  Nationsd  Association 
of  State  School  Boards.  These  groups  are 
the  outstanding  organizations  in  our 
educational  field.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing, from  information  contained  in 
hearings  of  last  year,  that  the  National 
Education  Association  also  supports  the 
transfer.  I  am  hopeful  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  act  with  dispatch 
to  insm'e  that  the  traditional  self -initia- 
tive, and  self-improvement  aspects  of 
Headstart  do  not  wither  once  they  have 
been  seeded  and  fed  for  a  summer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  250)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT    OP    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945- AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    251 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  shorten  the  name  of  the 
Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
'within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    253 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KtTCHEL,  and  Mr.  Cotton)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  Senate  bill  1155,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    253 


Mr.  PEXli  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
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2061)    to  amend  the  National 

Foitndatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hiimanl- 

Act  of  1965,  which  was  referred  to 

Committee   on   Labor   and   Public 
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JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  m  behalf 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Imt.  Han- 
,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added 
i  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2260)   to 
profrlde  compensation  for  civilian  Amer- 
citlzens  and  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj^tlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Soilth  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  I  ask 
unj  jiimous  consent  that,  at  Itsf  next 
prl  itlng,  the  names  of  the  Senator'  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson]  and  the  Sen- 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoff] 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (3. 
179p)  to  Impose  quotas  on  the  Importa- 
of  certain  textile  articles. 

PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
obj^tlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 

Wi^nsln  [Mr.  Nelson].  I  ask  unani- 

consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Hartke]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

the  bill  (S.  2262)   to  amend  section 

of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

19^. 

'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,  Bctlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

'  lie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
thi  ,t  on  today,  August  10,  1967,  he  pre- 
sei  ted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sb  ,tes  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  650)  for  the 
rel  ef  of  T.  Sgt.  Anthony  J.  Corso,  U.S. 
Alj  Force  (retired). 
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OP  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  LEGISLA- 
ITON 

]  Si.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
be|ialf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
,  I  give  notice  that  the  Subcom- 
;tee  on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and  Har- 
,  has  scheduled  public  hearings  for 
ijn.,  Tuesday,  August  29,  and  Wednes- 
,  August  30,  1967,  in  room  4200,  New 
Seiiate  Office  BuUdlng  on  the  following 
pel  Lding  legislation: 

!  I.  1455,  to  provide  for  a  more  conserv- 
atl  /e  capitalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Sefway  Development  Corporation,  and 
other  purposes. 
M.  2131,  to  authorize  rehabilitation  of 
na  ligation  structures  and  appurtenant 
wof-ks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seiway  Development  Corporation  and  fl- 
na  iced  from  appropriations. 

-  ill    Interested    persons    desiring    to 

te^ify  may  arrange  to  do  so  by  contact- 

the  committee,  telephone  22&-6176. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JORDAN  OF 
IDAHO  AT  BREAKFAST  GROUP 
MEETING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  de- 
livered a  challenging  talk  to  a  number 
of  Senators  at  a  breakfast  group  meet- 
ing in  the  Vandenberg  Room  of  the  Sen- 
ate restaurant.  His  remarks  were  not 
only  timely  but  reflected  the  experience, 
common  sense,  and  wisdom  of  a  fine  pub- 
lic servant  whose  high  character  and 
personal  honor  lend  strength  to  what- 
ever he  says. 

Senator  Jordan's  thoughts  should  be 
shared  with  all  Senators  and  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  joins  me  in  these 
remarks  and  in  the  request  that  I  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reicabks   or  Senator  Ven  Jordan 

"Whoeo  keepeth  the  law  Is  a  wise  son,  but 
he  that  Is  a  companion  to  riotous  men 
shameth  his  father." — Proverbs  28:7. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  concept 
that  every  human  being  has  certain  God- 
given  rights  that  no  government  can  take 
from  him. 

The  preamble  to  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence says:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self  evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
that  to  secure  these  ri^ts  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  .  .  ." 

Many  believe  that  this  Constitution  is  a 
divinely  inspired  document.  Certainly,  it  has 
charted  our  course  through  perilous  times, 
though  perhaps  none  more  perilous  than 
today. 

Already  beset  by  a  nagging  war  that  saps 
our  manpower  and  our  substance  with  re- 
sults that  are  less  than  encouraging,  our  na- 
tion now  seems  plunged  Into  a  cauldron  of 
riots  and  uprisings  of  looting,  shooting  and 
arson. 

In  my  entire  lifetime,  I  have  not  witnessed 
anything  like  it.  The  senseless  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  shocks  us  into  realization 
that  something  terrible  is  happening  to  our 
country. 

Something  terrible  is  happening  when 
Stokely  Carmichael,  proclaims  to  his  fol- 
lowers, "The  United  States  is  going  to  fall. 
I  only  hope  I  live  to  see  the  day." 

And  when  H.  Rap  Brown,  head  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, can  exhort  a  crowd  in  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, to  "shoot  down  that  'honky'  over 
there,"  and  "go  over  and  burn  down  that 
school." 

And  when  Floyd  B.  McKlsslck.  National  Di- 
rector of  CORE  can  Ignore  our  traditional 
method  of  change  through  the  electoral 
process  and  can  instead  proclaim  that 
"Revolution  in  America  Is  justified  by  all 
standards  of  morality — religious  and  ethical. 
It  Is  reqvUred  to  fulfill  the  basic,  natural 
rights  of  men." 

In  times  of  great  emotional  stress  such  as 
this,  public  opinion  Is  likely  to  become 
polarized  between  those  who  would  put  down 
insxirrection  with  raw  force  of  arms  and 
then  close  their  minds  to  the  question.  Why?, 
and  those  who  would  surrender  to  the  de- 
mands of  self-appointed  leaders  even  though 
those  demands  involve  opening  the  doors  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  all  and  sundry  who  may 
claim  their  grievances  can  be  assuaged  with 
CEish — money  now  and  the  guarantee  of  more 
to  come. 


The  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  hap- 
piness or  prosperity  or  even  a  Job.  The  pur- 
suit of  happiness  Is  listed  as  one  of  our  In- 
alienable rights — not  happiness  Itself. 

However  one  defines  inalienable  rights, 
certainly  they  do  not  Include  the  right  to 
riot,  to  loot,  to  snipe,  to  bum.  Others  have 
inalienable  rights  too,  including  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  property  acquired  In  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  to  obey  the  law.  The 
commandment  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord,  thy  God  giveth  thee"  is 
not  a  commandment  to  be  nice  to  one's  par- 
ents so  that  one  may  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
Rather,  it  is  an  admonishment  to  respect  au- 
thority in  order  that  civilization  can  flourish. 

Biblical  history  shows  Joseph  being  loyal 
to  the  alien  government  of  Egypt,  Jesus  sub- 
mitting himself  to  Pilate,  and  Paul  placing 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Roman  authorities. 

Our  Lord  was  careful  to  say  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

The  Apostle  Paul  admonishes  the  Romans, 
"Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the  governing 
authorities." 

Peter  echoed  the  same  sentiment  In  saying, 
"Be  subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  every  hu- 
man institution,  whether  it  be  to  the  em- 
perior  as  supreme,  or  to  governors  sent  by 
him  to  punish  those  who  do  wrong  and  to 
praise  those  who  do  right." 

In  our  nation  today  these  words  seem  to 
go  unheeded.  Some  officials  high  In  govern- 
ment and  some  members  high  in  the  clergy 
have  espoused  the  proposition  that  each  per- 
son shall  be  the  judge  of  which  laws  to  obey 
and  which  laws  to  disobey.  Thus  are  sown 
the  seeds  of  anarchy. 

We  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  which 
can  develop  Into  a  tornado  of  devastation 
with  incalculable  cost  In  lives  and  property. 

In  an  article  published  last  year — and  It  is 
significant  because  it  was  written  before  the 
present  crisis — Justice  Whlttaker  formerly  of 
the  Supreme  Court  wrote: 

"Can  any  thoughtful  person  reasonably 
believe  that  a  disorderly  society  can  sur- 
vive? In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  has. 
On  the  contrary:  History  shows  that  every 
society  which  became  lawless  soon  suc- 
cumbed, and  that  the  first  evidences  of  each 
society's  decay  appeared  in  the  toleration  of 
disobedience  of  its  laws  and  the  judgments 
of  its  courts. 

"These  are  ancient  and  universal  lessons. 
Yet,  in  recent  time,  all  of  us  have  daily  seen 
and  heard  an  ever-increasing  number  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  unmistakable  clarity, 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of 
lawlessness  in  our  land  that  threatens  se- 
riously to  get  out  of  hand  and,  hence,  to 
destroy  law  and  order. 

"While,  of  course,  all  of  our  crime  is  not 
due  to  any  one  caiise,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  a  large  part  of  our  current  rash 
and  rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived 
from  planned  and  organized  mass  disrespect 
for,  and  defiance  of,  the  law  and  the  courts, 
Induced  by  the  irresponsible  and  inflamma- 
tory preachments  of  some  self-appointed 
leaders  of  minority  groups  to  obey  the  good 
laws,  but  to  violate  the  bad  .  ones — which, 
of  course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the 
laws  they  do  not  like,  or  in  other  words,  the 
taking  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 

"The  remedy  Is  as  plain  as  the  threat. 

"It  is  simply  to  insist  that  our  govern- 
ments, State  and  Federal,  reassume  and  dis- 
charge their  'first  duty'  of  protecting  the 
people  against  lawless  invasions  upon  their 
j)ersons  and  property  by  the  impartial  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws 
and  by  the  swift,  certain  and  substantial 
punishment  thereunder  of  all  persons  whose 
conduct  violates  those  laws — and  to  do  so 
Inunediately,  and  hopefully  before  planned 
and  organized  crime  has  spread  beyond  the 
capacities  of  our  peacekeeping  machinery 
to  control  and  suppress.  • 
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"These  are  not  platltudee,  but  are  funda- 
mental and  vital,  as  every  thinking  man 
should  see,  to  the  survival  of  our  clvUii^ed  and 
cultured  society.  In  no  other  way  can  we 
orderly  resolve  the  Issues  that  confront  and 
divide  us,  or  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony as  a  civilized  nation  of  brothers  un- 
der the  fatherhood  of  God." 

Tha«  Is  little  doubt  that  the  riots  which 
have  plagued  our  cities  are  more  than  pro- 
testations against  discrimination  and  the 
grimness  of  the  ghettoes.  Doubtless,  there  are 
serioiis  causes  In  the  existence  of  these  in- 
tolerable conditions  In  our  urban  slums. 
But,  too,  there  Is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
riots  are  In  style — that  they  have  become  the 
thing  to  do. 

As  Mr.  Damon  Keith,  Chairman  of  Michi- 
gan's Civil  Rights  Commission  said  last  week, 
of  Detroit.  "This  is  not  a  race  riot,  negroes 
and  whites  are  looting  together.  They're 
burning  stores,  homes  and  apartments 
owned  by  Negroes  and  whites." 

Similarly,  Mayor  Cavanagh  of  Detroit  de- 
nounced what  he  called,  "a  carnival  atmos- 
phere" among  the  looters.  "They  are  drink- 
ing, laughing  and  looting,  but  we're  afraid 
they  may  be  shooting.  Looters,  Including 
one  gang  of  teen-age  girls,  helped  them- 
selves to  .  .  .  color  television  sets,  phono- 
graphs .  .  .,  tape  recorders,  clothing  and  at 
least  one  giant  fuzzy  teddy  bear." 

Similarly,  President  Johnson  decried  the 
holiday  atmosphere  among  the  rioters  and 
said  the  "looting,  arson,  plunder  and  pUlage 
which  have  occiured  are  not  a  part  of  a  clvU- 
rights  protest.  There  is  no  American  right  to 
loot  stores,  or  to  bum  buildings,  or  to  fire 
rlfies  from  the  rooftops.  That  Is  crime — and 
crime  must  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  and 
swiftly,  and  certainly  under  law." 

Surely,  draping  the  mantle  of  civil  rights 
around  looters  and  burners  maligns  the  vast 
bulk  of  Negroes  who  share  legitimate  griev- 
ances but  who  are  the  victims  rather  than 
the  perpetrators  of  violence. 

While  reasonable  men  can  and  do  diSer  on 
the  efficacy  of  many  programs  to  assist  sltun 
residents — there  is  no  disagreement  that  help 
Is  needed  to  erase  these  beastly  conditions. 
Surely,  the  problems  of  education,  bousing, 
unemployment  and  physical  poverty  can  be 
helped  by  carefully  designed  progranas  in- 
volving greater  monetary  Investments.  But, 
just  as  surely,  money  alone  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. 

Money  will  not  touch  the  attitudes  which 
have  made  riots  at  least  In  part  Into  "festi- 
vals" of  lawlessness  for  their  own  sake.  Some 
leaders  both  black  and  white  have  laid  the 
blame  on  Congress. 

It  is  simply  oversimplification  to  lay  the 
blame  at  the  feet  of  the  Congress.  We  can, 
of  course,  spend  much  more  In  conscience 
money  to  absolve  ourselves  of  such  guilt  as 
we  may  feel,  but  It  is  questionable  that  we 
can  ever  buy  morality  or  responsibility  In 
the  final  analysis.  Surely,  Cor.gress  must  help 
In  the  pacification  of  our  Cities,  but  we  can- 
not pass  a  law  to  erase  an  attitude  of  the 
mind. 

Education,  housing  and  employment  are 
essential  but  the  vital  question  is  how  do 
you  Instill  civic  and  moral  responsibility? 

How  do  you  legislate  racial  pride? 

How  do  you  legislate  respect  for  law  and 
order? 

How  do  you  legislate  lirotherly  love? 

The  most  hopeful  course  might  be  that 
responsibility  can  be  Induced  by  granting 
responsibility — ^yes  by  demanding  resimnsl- 
billty.  People  need  to  have  a  stake  and  a 
voice  In  their  community  and  a  purp>o6e  In 
their  lives. 

But  even  as  we  begin  the  task  of  Instilling 
responsibility  the  first  priority  Is  *o  stop,  by 
whatever  measures  are  required,  these  self- 
defeating  riots  and  armed  Insurrections  that 
delay  progress,  c<xnpound  solutions  and 
wreak  havoc  on  those  who  already  suffer  the 
most 


The  President  has  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities. 

But  the  buck  does  not  stop  here  I 

Once  order  is  restored  we  can  never  again 
turn  our  backs  on  the  problems  of  the  clUes. 
And  this  is  not  a  problem  for  government 
alone. 

A  concerted  effort  by  government  at  all 
levels  must  be  supplemented  by  Individual 
and  community  effort  as  well.  Every  segment 
of  the  private  sector  must  lend  a  hand.  Only 
by  a  full  scale  cooperative  effort  can  we  over- 
come the  greatest  domestic  crisis  of  this 
century. 

Like  the  Phoenix  of  ancient  mythology, 
which  was  consumed  in  fire  by  its  own  act, 
we  must  rise  in  youthful  freshness  from  our 
own  ashes. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  and  time  is  running 
out. 


CRIPPLING    CUTS    IN    DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
4,  1967,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  delivered  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  informative  speech  before  the 
Portland  City  Club,  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Morse  drew  at- 
tention to  a  series  of  crippling  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  education,  as  indicating  a  choice  in 
favor  of  guns  and  against  what,  In  my 
judgment,  is  not  butter  at  all,  but  Lhe 
basic  essentials  to  meet  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Morse's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GtTNS,  Bu'riKK — ^MiTST  Wb  Choose? 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Watnk  Morse,  Portland 

City  Club,  Portland,  Oreg.,  August  4.  19fi7) 

Probably  the  Utle  I  have  given  these  re- 
marks is  a  little  misleading,  in  that  It  Im- 
plies a  purely  financial  choice  that  In  terms 
of  oiu-  vast  productivity  is  not  real. 

We  have  the  national  wealth  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  poUUcal  platforms  of  both 
parties,  and  to  carry  out  the  calls  to  action 
from  everyone  from  the  Black  Nationalists  to 
the  policeman  to  the  world.  By  raising  taxes 
to  a  wartime  level,  by  imposing  controls  over 
allocation  of  manpower  and  materials,  by 
fixing  wages  and  prices,  by  banning  strikes — 
yes,  by  a  general  mobilization — we  can  orga- 
nize our  national  wealth  to  do  everything 
called  for  everywhere. 

Whether  we  would  change  much  In  the 
world  Is  another  question.  And.,  of  course, 
the  basic  question  Is,  do  the  American  people 
think  all  these  things  worth  the  effort? 

Is  business  ready  to  accept  an  excess  profits 
tc::?  Is  business  ready  for  a  substantial  boost 
In  corporate  taxes,  along  with  a  10%  boost 
In  p«-sonal  income  taxes  submitted  by  the 
Administration? 

Is  organized  labor  ready  to  forego  the  right 
to  strike  for  the  duration  of  the  •wax  ta  Viet- 
nam, which  our  military  pec^le  tell  us  will 
be  10  years  or  more?  I  am  always  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  logic  of  those  who  are  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  In  continuing  our  buildup  there  and 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  yet  who  think 
only  m  terms  of  "business  as  usual"  for 
themselves. 

Well,  you  can't  have  business  as  usual  In 
time  of  war.  That  Is  one  reason  we  haven't 
declared  war.  A  declaration  of  war  would 
clarify  the  Issue  too  much  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  prefer  to  avoid  war  mobilization. 
It  would  call  upon  Americans  In  all  walks 


of  life  to  forego  their  penonal  and  business 
plans  for  the  dxuution.  Such  a  decision  would 
compel  the  nation  to  review  the  nature  of 
war  and  the  direction  It  is  taking  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  worth  such  a  national 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  the  "hawk"  point  of  view 
throughout  the  Vietnam  campaign  has  been 
Joseph  Alsop.  He  has  set  forth  the  rationale 
for  every  new  army  ■'inlt,  every  new  naval 
force,  and  every  new  bombing  raid.  But  Mr. 
Alsop  has  to  write  once  in  a  while  about  our 
domestic  problems,  too.  When  he  writes 
about  massive  new  education  programs  for 
children  from  poverty  homes,  he  does  not 
mention  to  his  readers  that  in  the  war-time 
budget,  the  amounts  authorized  for  educa- 
tion have  been  cut  In  half  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Alsop  felt 
compelled  to  viTite  about  turmoil  In  our 
cities.  He  says  what  we  need  Is,  and  I  quote : 

"Radical  Improvement  of  Negro  housing, 
education,  and  job  opportunities  inside  the 
ghettos.  In  the  average  ghetto,  fewer  than 
one  In  10  of  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who 
reach  18  each  year  are  equipped  to  get  and 
hold  a  decent  blu^collar  job,  by  receiving 
the  equivalent  of  a  .normal  high  school  edu- 
cation. 

"In  the  average  ghetto,  something  like 
three-quarters  of  the  people  live  In  sub- 
standard housing,  often  hardly  better  than 
the  housing  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta." 

His   prescription   Is   for   more   money. 

"First,"  he  says,  "an  Immense  national  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  Improve  the  ghetto 
schools,  so  that  the  next  generation  of  our 
Negro  minority  will  at  last  be  equipped  to 
peg  even  with  the  white  majority. 

"Second,  Senator  Kennedy's  bills  ought  to 
be  passed  without  argument,  and  probably 
in  expanded  form.  Third,  emergency  pro- 
grams are  also  needed  now,  this  Instant, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Something  like  ain 
urban  WPA  Is  needed  to  sop  up  that  part  of 
ghetto  joblessness  that  is  not  hopelessly 
resistant. 

"Because  we  have  been  putting  the  moral 
cart  before  the  practical  horse,  billions  upon 
tens  of  billions  haye  been  poiu'ed  out  every- 
where except  inside  the  ghettos.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  try  the  opposite  tack,  and  not  to 
count  the  billions  when  we  do  so." 

A  columnist,  or  anyone  who  goes  under 
the  anonymity  of  "political  observer"  iisually 
finds  it  easier  to  omit  counting  the  billions 
than  do  those  in  public  life  who  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  billions  by  raising 
taxes.  If  we  do  not  count  them  going  out, 
are  we  going  to  count  them  coming  In?  Or 
are  we  just  going  to  print  money  to  make  up 
the  difference? 

If  columnist  Alsop  reads  economic  col- 
umnist Elliot  Janeway,  he  found  In  the  pre- 
vious day's  paper,  an  analysis  of  out  budget 
entitled:  "Vietnam  W^r  Gulps  Domestic 
Fluids." 

The  usual  figure  now  used  for  the  cost  of 
the  war  is  (70  million  a  day,  which  a/dda  up 
to  (25 Vi  billion  a  year.  That  la  the  pub- 
lished. Administration  figure.  Many  others. 
Including  Mr.  Janeway,  think  the  cost  Is 
much  higher.  Janeway  puts  the  price  tag  at 
(36  billion  a  year,  or  (100  million  a  day. 

He  stresses  that  with  the  Treasury  plan- 
ning to  come  into  the  money  market  to  bor- 
row (16  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year,  as  it  has  announced  It  will  do,  the  loan 
funds  available  from  traditional  sources  for 
bond  issues  by  cities  and  communities  try- 
ing to  rebuild  and  renovate  themselves  will 
be  drained  before  the  municipal  bond  issues 
get  there. 

In  any  case,  we  In  Congress  get  much  the 
same  information,  the  same  prescriptions, 
the  same  cost  figures,  and  are  as  hard-pressed 
to  make  a  taxpayer's  dollar  do  the  woric  of 
10  dollars  as  you. 

For  several  weeks,  the  tax  committees  of 
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Oafgnm  uid  the  Joint  Kconomlc  Committee 
been  awaiting  a  Preeidential  decision 
how  much  of  »  tax  increase  to  recom- 
That  it  would  be  at  least  0%,  we 
,  We  did  not  know  how  much  more  than 
It  might  be,  and  that  in  turn  would 
upon  the  conclusions,  reached  from 
McNamara's   most  recent  trip   to 
If  the  decision   were   made   to   meet 
Westmoreland's    full    request    for 
another  100,000  would  be  sent,  and 
tax  bill  woTild  be  far  more  than  6%.  If 
effort  to  obtain  more  support  forces  from 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  other  coun- 
were  successful,  and  if  more  efficient 
of  American  support  troops   could  be 
,  then  the  Increase  was  expected  to  be 
a  little  more  than  6%. 
'  "he  budg^et  sent  up   in  January  antlci- 
an  $8  bUlion  deficit,  even  with  a  6% 
The    Presidential   message   received 
revised  that  estimate  up  to  923 
billion  with  the  6%  surcharge,  and  928  bll- 
i  without  it. 
'  rhe  message   further  reports  that  45.000 
VS.  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  Vietnam, 
the  defense  budget  up  perhaps  $4 
bl^on  above  the  January  estimate  of  $77 
bU  lion. 
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order  to  cut  down  \be  deficit,  the  Pres- 
ld4nt   asks   for   a    10%    surcharge    on    both 
.  and  perconal  income  taxes.  If  en- 
acted, these  new  levies  are  estimated  to  bring 
billion   in   added    revenue,    and   would 
the  deficit  to  a  range  of  914  to  918 
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>at  of  the  truisms  of  the  lawmaking  proc- 
In  the  90th  Congress  is  that  no  tax 
increase  will  be  passed  without  substantial 
he  ip  from  Republicans.  The  next  truism  is 
th  It  Republican  help  will  not  be  f  orthcom- 
in  ;  unless  and  until  drastic  cuts  are  made 
in  domestic  spending. 

rhe  Administration  has  already  moved  to 
m^t  that  requirement. 

■UDGXT   CT7TS    HTT    DOMESTIC    PROGRAMS 

rhe  message  also  confirmed  reports  that 
f e  leral  agencies  have  been  ordered  to  reduce 
b\  dgeted  programs  wherever  possible.  One 
■t  try  said  a  target  of  16%  below  budget  estl- 
m  ttes  had  been  set  for  each  agency.  No  one 
ex  ^ecta  any  agency  to  meet  that  goal.  But 
of  half  that  much  in  the  action  areas 

the  war  on  on  the  poverty,  for  instance, 
top  of  reductions  already  budgeted,  would 
eilrtall  and  probably  end  some  of  its  most 
et  ectlve  activities. 

rake  a  look  at  the  Impact  of  these  reduc- 
tl<  tns  in  specific  programs.  I  submitted  testl- 
m  )ny  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
m  .ttee,  calling  attention  to  what  would  hap- 
p<  n  to  the  higher  education,  and  elementary 
ai  d  secondary  education  programs  initiated 
o]  ily  two  or  three  years  ago,  if  only  the  funds 
bi  Ldgeted  are  provided.  Direct  loans  to  pro- 
81  ectlve  college  students  were  authorized  in 
tl «  amoimt  of  9225  million;  9190  million  was 
b'  ldgeted.  The  difference  alone  means  a  stu- 
di  nt  loan  or  no  student  loan  for  1,027  Oregon 
y<  ung  people. 

Title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tl  >n  Act  relates  to  matching  grants  for  pur- 
cl  lase  of  school  eqvilpment.  Oregon  school  dls- 
ti  lets  over-matched  the  federal  contribution 
b  '  9862,000,  which  is  an  indication  of  the 
VI  lue  and  use  of  this  Title  to  our  school  sys- 
tt  m.  The  law  authorizes  the  federal  contrl- 
b  ition  in  the  total  amount  of  996,800,000; 
tl  lere  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  1968  only  947  mll- 
11  >n,  or  about  half  the  sum  authorized.  This 
n  ductlon  will  mean  a  loss  of  matching  funds 
f(  r  Oregon  schools  of  9321,750  in  the  coming 
flical  year. 

One  of  the  Important  features  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  its  provision 
t  ir  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  of  chll- 
d  ren,  one  of  the  chief  means  of  locating  the 
overall  failures  of  mass  education,  as  well  as 

means  of  pinpointing  the  individual  child 
1^  need  of  special  help.  Title  V  of  this  Act 
c  )vera  thla  activity  from  grade  school  through 


college.  One  million  more  students  entered 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system 
in  1967  than  in  1966,  and  in  the  1968  school 
year,  there  will  be  800,000  more  children  in 
these  levels  of  schooling  than  In  1967.  Yet 
the  budgeted  amount  for  this  service  was  left 
the  same  as  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Language  and  Area  Study  Centers  provided 
for  in  Nd£1  are  designed  for  intensified  study 
of  international  regions.  Portland  State  Col- 
lege has  one  Of  the  important  area  study  cen- 
ters in  it^Mlddle  East  Center.  The  Budget 
Bureau  has  cut  the  918  million  for  this  title 
back  to  915,696,000.  Teacher  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study  are  authorized  at  956  million; 
the  budget  oblls  for  935.5  million.  Under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  work-study 
program  which  last  year  received  910  million 
gets  nothing  at  all  this  year. 

Skipping  Over  many  of  the  other  under- 
funded categories  of  education,  I  would  call 
yo\ir  attention  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1963.  It  authorises  for  construction  of  col- 
lege buildings  9728  million.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau has  cut  this  simi  nearly  in  half — down 
to  9390  million. 

Today,  we  have  6  million  young  people 
enrolled  in  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. In  Just  8  years,  that  figure  will  go  up 
by  50% — up  to  9  million  unless  of  course 
we  fall  to  provide  the  facilities  to  handle 
them.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  overcrowd- 
ing and  restrictions  put  upon  enrollments 
by  institutions  themselves  to  stay  within 
their  capacity  to  house  and  teach. 

On  top  of  that,  the  graduate  school  title, 
authorizing  construction  funds  in  the 
amount  of  9120  million  has  been  cut  even 
more  deeply,  to  950  million. 

Yet  the  testimony  received  by  our  educa- 
tion subcommittee  tells  us  that  between  3 
and  4  billion  dollars  each  year  for  the  next 
10  years  is  needed  to  give  our  young  people 
the  facilities  they  will  need  to  get  a  rea- 
sonable college  education.  The  importance 
of  higher  education  as  a  vital  factor  in  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  growth  is  well  known. 
It  is  one  of  the  faM:tors  Oregon  bais  had  in 
its  favor  in  promoting  the  growth  of  our 
state. 

Higher  education  has  more  to  offer,  too, 
than  on-campus  education  for  full  time  stu- 
dents. A  Continuing  Education  prograui  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  au- 
thorizes 950  million,  for  which  only  916.5 
million  Is  allowed  in  the  current  budget. 
How  did  Oregon  use  its  share  of  the  money 
last  year?  For  training  courses  for  newly 
elected  mayors,  councilmen,  and  commis- 
sioners at  the  University  of  Oregon;  for  an 
action  program  for  small  town  local  leader- 
ship at  Oregon  State;  and  Portland  State 
conferences  in  urban  planning  for  state  plan- 
ning commissioners.  Our  total  allotment  was 
9146,000  and  I  think  it  was  well  spent. 

For  College  Library  assistance,  the  law 
authorizes  950  million;  the  Budget  Bureau 
allowed  925  million.  For  library  training,  the 
law  authorizes  915  million;  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau allowed  911.8  million. 

The  Teacher  Corps  and  other  teacher  train- 
ing programs  are  aimed  right  straight  at 
the  poverty  areas  of  the  country  where  pub- 
lic education  is  known  to  be  ineffective.  The 
middle  class  standards  and  attitudes  which 
have  served  us  well  in  most  communities, 
have  failed  in  many  ways  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  in  city  slums  and  rural  areas  of 
the  deep  South  and  Appalachia.  These  chil- 
dren come  from  homes  where  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  upon  which  a  teacher 
can  build  in  school,  and  I  was  impressed  re- 
cently by  reports  of  a  migrant  children's 
program  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
where  many  of  the  first  graders  did  not 
know  their  own  names,  ages,  or  the  first 
name  of  either  parent.  This  is  what  we  call 
cultural  deprivation.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  school  by  ordinary  teaching  methods  or 
by  teachers  with  the  traditional  education. 
This  is  the  one  education  program  for 
ghetto  school  improvement  that  the  Admin- 


istration has  tried  bard  to  sustain.  It  has 
been  sustained  only  at  a  minimal  level,  and 
in  face  of  determined  c^>po6itlon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Currently,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Budget  Bureau  is  seeking  933 
million  for  the  Teacher  Corps;  the  House 
has  provided'- nothing,  and  the  Senate  918 
million. 

But  the  big  impact  of  federal  activity  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is  in 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  It  authorizes  92.4  billion  in 
federal  ftmds;  the  Budget  Bureau  has  cut  it 
exa-ctly  in  half — requesting  funds  in  the 
amount  of  91.2  bilUon.  In  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended,  Title  I  of  this  Act  was  funded  by  only 
70%  of  authorized  amounts,  wliich  was  bad 
enough.  Now,  it  will  be  carried  out  only  to 
50%  of  the  authorized  amount. 

Here  is  the  heart — the  guts — of  the  effort 
to  improve  ghetto  schools.  We  know  that 
educationally  deprived  children  require  re- 
EOTirces  far  in  excess  of  those  needed  for  the 
average  child  from  the  nUddle  class  home. 
The  history  of  recent  years  is  replete  with 
examples  of  experimental  programs  which 
blossomed  successfully  but  faded  quickly 
when  the  services  and  resources  were  spread 
too  thin  over  the  children  to  be  served,. 

That  is  why  Title  I  is  weighted  toward  the 
number  of  children  from  poverty  homes.  But 
it  is  a  general  education  improvement  meas- 
ure, too,  and  Oregon  high  schools  and  grade 
schools  will  receive  97,527,201  under  the 
budgeted  figure,  compared  to  the  915,269,550 
they  were  intended  to  receive  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

A  seven  million  dollar  loss  to  Oregon's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  system  is  no 
minor  sum. 

In  addition  to  the  underftindlng  of  au- 
thorized amounts,  one  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  larger  number  of  children  amqng 
whom  the  funds  will  be  spent — 8  million 
clilldren  now  eligible  for  the  family  low-in- 
come factor,  compared  to  6  million  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  This  means  that  since 
the  law  was  first  adopted,  the  amount  spent 
per  disadvantaged  child  has  dropped  from 
$210  to  9170,  and  in  fiscal  year  1968  will 
drop  to  9150. 

I  have  not  mentioned  other  extensive  re- 
ductions in  community  college,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  handicapped  children  programs. 
But  the  figures  show  that  even  where  budget 
fig\ires  are  not  cut  below  last  year,  they 
have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  need  or 
in  projjortion  to  what  Congress  recognized 
as  the  need  when  it  authorized  the  programs. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  far  from  rising  to 
the  challenge,  our  national,  war-.time,  edu- 
cation budget  is  sliding  backward  from  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country. 

OTHER    BUDGET    CTJTS    AFFECTING    OREGON 

That  is  not  the  only  area  where  Oregon 
will  be  affected.  Public  works  are  on  a  "go 
Blow"  basis,  as  well.  The  40-foot  Colvimbia 
River  channel  project  that  means  so  much 
to  the  Portland  area  and  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Northwest  is  underfunded  by  half  of 
the  amount  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  use 
on  it  in  fiscal  1968.  I  have  expressed  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  the  deep 
interest  of  the  City  of  Portland,  the  Port- 
land Public  Docks,  and  the  Port  of  Portland, 
in  getting  this  project  fully  funded. 

I  have  presented  similar  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  full  appropriations  for  other  victims 
of  the  Budget  Bureau — Willow  Creek  dam 
near  Heppner;  Catherine  Creek  and  Lower 
Grande  Ronde  River  reservoirs  near  La 
Grande;  and  Siiislaw  harbor  on  the  coast,  for 
which  neither  the  budget  nor  the  House  ap- 
propriations bill  provides  money.  I  have  also 
submitted  testimony  in  support  of  unbudg- 
eted  Oregon  projects  for  wWch  the  House 
did  provide — Chetco  River  navigation,  and 
the  south  Jetty  at  Tillamook  Bay. 

For  forest  roads  and  trails,  also  of  major 
imp>ortance  to  our  state,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized  $170  million,   which   the    current 


budget  reduces  to  9120  million.  The  forestry 
research  laboratory  at  Bend  could  use  9300,000 
more  than  is  budgeted  to  conduct  the  re- 
search for  which  it  was  built.  Eight  scientists 
and  eight  supporting  personnel  were  in- 
tended; three  scientists  and  three  supporting 
personnel  are  actually  employed  at  this  lab 
under  the  current  budget. 

Funds  for  a  new  research  lalioratory  at  Ia 
Grande  devoted  to  wildlife  and  range  habitat 
were  cut  out  of  the  budget  entirely,  although 
plans  for  it  are  finished,  and  construction 
can  begin  any  time  the  money  is  appropriated. 

A  modification  of  the  Oregon  Slough  proj- 
ect has  been  requested  by  me  and  by  the  Port 
of  Portland,  to  develop  3,000  acres  of  water- 
front land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Willam- 
ette and  Columbia  Rivers.  It  will  cost  a  total 
of  half  a  billion,  of  which  $50  million  will 
be  provided  by  the  Port  of  Portland.  I  have 
introduced  with  Senator  Hatfield  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  review  of  the  existing  Slough  proj- 
ect by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  so  that  it  may 
be  tihanged  to  encompass  these  new  plans. 
The  "<>Molution  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senat^iPubllc  Worla  Committee. 

Anyone  responsible  for  the  future  of  our 
statewide  community  must  press  in  every 
way  pKMsible  for  approval  of  these  improve- 
ments, and  for  their  implementation.  But 
our  recent  experience  has  not  been  encour- 
aging. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  last 
year  envisioned  extensive  new  activity  to 
cope  with  impure  water;  but  when  the  budget 
estimate  came  up,  authorized  funds  were 
cut  in  half. 

WE   ARE   ALREADY    CHOOSING    BETWEEN 
GUNS   AND    BUTTER 

If  our  domestic  budget  looks  big,  it  must 
be  rememl}ered  that  our  domestic  needs  are 
big,  too.  Yet  we  are  already  making  the 
choice  between  guns  and  butter.  The  story 
in  Oregon  is  the  same  in  every  state,  in  spite 
of  the  tortured  logic  I  hear  on  the  part  of 
my  warhawk  critics  which  holds  Morse  re- 
sponsible because  this  dam  is  not  built,  or 
this  appropriation  is  not  available,  or  this 
Small  Business  loan  is  not  made.  I  remind 
those  people  that  970  million  a  day  is  march- 
ing off  to  Vietnam,  $2  billion  a  month,  to 
use  the  low  flg^ure. 

How  much  of  a  tax  increase  are  they  will- 
ing to  urge  upon  the  ^xpayers,  so  that  the 
war  may  continue  uninterrupted,  and  every 
Oregon  project  receive  its  full  share  of  fi- 
nancing at  one  and  the  same  time? 

If  not  a  tax  increase,  how  much  more 
Ijorrowlng  are  we  willing  to  undertake,  with 
all  its  Inflationary  impact  upon  pensioners 
and  other  people  with  fixed  incomes? 

The  borrowing  already  announced  is  going 
to  keep  interest  rates  high  and  raise  them 
higher,  as  the  bidding  for  savings  is  pushed 
up.  Home  mortgages  are  not  going  to  cost 
less  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Families  that 
cannot  afford  the  interest  rates  and  discount 
rates  that  now  prevail  and  will  prevail  are 
going  to  forego  building  a  new  home,  despite 
the  known  need  for  more  housing  both  in 
overpopulated  ghettos  and  throughout  the 
nation.  New  housing  starts  for  families  who 
can  afford  homes  over  930,000  in  price  will 
rise,  but  for  those  whose  family  income  dic- 
tates a  home  in  the  915,000  to  $25,000  class, 
the  outlook  is  not  good. 

More  important,  are  we  going  to  continue 
sitting  on  what  James  Conant  of  Harvard  de- 
scribed six  years  ago  as  "social  dynamite"? 
The  explosion  in  our  cities  this  summer  can- 
not como  as  any  surprise  to  any  average  citi- 
zen. Nothing  has  happened  that  was  not  ex- 
pected, calculated,  measured,  and  fully  re- 
ported by  the  nation's  most  reliable  social 
authorities.  When  he  surveyed  the  big  cities 
in  1961,  Dr.  Conant  found  large  numbers  of 
young  males  who  were  dropouts  from  school 
and  dropouts  from  the  Job  market.  It  was 
then  he  warned  vb  that  these  restless,  vm- 
skiiled,    unemployable    youths    constituted 


"social  dynamite"  that  could  blow  up  our 
cities. 

It  is  easy  now  to  blame  the  riots  on  outside 
agitators,  on  Communists,  on  this  or  that  in- 
dividual. But  a  Ughted  match  does  not  pro- 
duce an  explosion  without  the  dynamite  be- 
ing there  first;  what  are  we  going  to  do  at>out 
that? 

As  a  final  thought,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  our  citizens  would  think  and  do 
if  some  country  other  than  our  own  had 
proclaimed  itself  as  policeman  "with  a  world 
to  guard,"  as  did  our  President  a  few  days 
ago.  Suppose  South  Vietnam  appointed  Itself 
policeman  to  the  world,  or  China,  or  Brazil? 
We  would  have  seen  Vietnamese  or  Chinese 
or  Brazilian  troops  land  in  Newark  and 
Detroit;  their  hordes  of  aid  specialists  would 
appear  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  together  with  a  goodly  niunber 
of  intelligence  agents  organizing  pacifica- 
tion teams  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Albina  district  citizens  for  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

They  would  have  shown  our  National 
Guard  and  police  departments  how  to  deal 
with  riots;  they  would  have  advised  the 
mayors  and  governors  on  how  to  draw  politi- 
cal dissidents  into  the  ruling  circles;  and 
certainly  these  foreign  advisers  would  have 
been  able  to  tell  Congress  what  laws  to  pass 
to  improve  the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to 
the  disorders.  I  suppose  the  Brazilians  and 
Chinese  and  Vietnamese  would  know  more 
about  these  things  than  American  mayors 
and  governors  and  legislators,  since  a  police- 
man to  the  world  always  has  to  know  more 
than  the  people  In  the  countries  he  is 
policing. 

Aside  from  tieing  thankful  that  no  country 
actually  intervened  to  preserve  order  here, 
I  suppose  we  should  he  thankful  that  Gen- 
eral DeGaulle  went  to  Canada  this  year  in- 
stead of  coming  to  the  Uniwd  States!  But 
at  least  Le  Grande  Charlie  confines  his  inter- 
vention to  talk,  and  does  not  feel  obliged  to 
send  525,000  troops  to  make  good  his  views 
of  how  another  country  should  run  its  affairs. 

So  long  as  the  war  continues,  how  thin 
can  we  afford  to  spread  the  butter  at  home? 
That  is  the  real  issue  posed  by  these  re- 
marks. Nigeria,  China,  and  the  United  States 
have  the  doubtful  distinction  of  undergoing 
more  civil  disorder  this  year  than  any  other 
nations  in  the  world.  This  is  not  simply  a 
case  of  charity  beginning  at  home,  for  I  am 
not  talking  about  charity  in  any  domestic 
program.  Our  needs  are  massive  and  urgent. 
They  reqiilre  huge  sums  of  money  and  imag- 
inative, dedicated  leadership  to  overcome.  If 
we  fail  in  meeting  these  domestic  needs, 
there  will  be  nothing  we  can  conquer  abroad. 


TOWARD    RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Society  is  one  of  Chi- 
cago's oldest  .And  most  effective  social 
welfare  agencies.  With  85  years  of  ex- 
perience In  a  variety  of  social  services, 
It  has  gained  the  respect  of  all  jdS^ents 
of  the  Chicago  communlty^JPfom  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  to  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised  residents  of  the 
most  wretched  ghettos. 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  Is 
embarking  on  a  fresh  and  promising  so- 
cial experiment  of  great  potential  sig- 
nificance to  all  the  troubled  cities  of  our 
Nation.  The  project  Is  called  Toward  Re- 
sponsible Freedom.  It  will  seek  to  extend 
to  slum  dwellers  themselves  the  opportu- 
nity to  rebuild  and  revitalize  their  own 
community.  It  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that 
our  urban  poor  themselves  best  imder- 
stand  the  problems  that  beset  them,  and 
they  are  capable  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems If  only  they  are  given  the  opportu- 


nity, the  capital,  and  the  technical  as- 
sistance. It  Is  based  on  the  hope  that 
the  great  human  energy  which  Is  now 
being  wasted  In  our  ghetto  neighborhoods 
may  be  permitted  to  create  and  not  de- 
stroy. 

The  Commimlty  Renewal  Society  has 
published  an  excellent  pamphlet  which 
describes  the  means  and  goals  of  the  To- 
ward Responsible  Freedom  project.  As 
this  pamphlet  makes  clear,  it  is  the  com- 
plete lack  of  any  sort  of  stakes  of  owner- 
ship that  is  an  important  element  In  the 
hopeless  despair  of  America's  slum  resi- 
dents. 

The  major  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
slum  resident  to  assume  responsibility  in  his 
neighborhood  is  that  he  owns  virtually  none 
of  it.  .  .  .  Rarely  does  he  ever  own  the  place 
where  he  lives.  Such  money  as  passes  through 
his  hands  goes  largely  to  those  who  are  non- 
residents, eliminating  the  economic  advan- 
tage to  the  community  of  money  that  stays 
where  It  is  expended,  at  least  for  some  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  exactly  this  situa- 
tion which  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act,  which  I  am  spon-5r» 
soring  along  with  38  other  Senators  o'f 
both  parties,  would  seek  to  correct.  Like 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom,  this  bill 
would  provide  the  opportunities  for 
ownership  and  for  local  decisionmaking 
In  local  matters  which  are  not  now  pres- 
ent. I  have  publicly  stated  my  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Society  and  its  Toward  Responsible  Free- 
dom project.  I  commend  this  pamphlet 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Continuing  Crisis  in  the  Slums 

Thousands  of  lives  .  .  .  Millions  of  man 
hours  wasted  in  nonproductlon,  noncon- 
sumptlon,  nonparticlpatlon  In  our  society 
.  .  .  Square  miles  of  valuable  land  misused 
as  welfare  camps  for  the  noncontrlbutors 
.  .  .  The  paradox  of  increased  welfare  ex- 
penditures while  thousands  of  Jobs  stand 
open  .  .  .  The  threat  to  human  safety  posed 
by  human  energies  locked  uselesly  into  slums. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  in 
the  Inner  city,  a  crisis  that  is  spanned  by 
frustration  and  resentment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  continuing  crisis.  Each  year  between 
now  and  1970,  20,000  non-wliites  will  l)e 
added  to  the  Chicago  labor  force  .  .  .  mostly 
youths  of  Blum  background,  slum  education, 
sliun  prospects.  School  drop-outs  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  12,000  yearly.  The  ADC  wel- 
fare population  has  maintained  a  five  year 
plateau  of  nearly  200,000.  A  recent  survey  of 
selected  slum  blocks  revealed  that  48%  were 
unemployed;  70%  of  these  were  not  seeking 
work;  and  56%  expressed  no  Interest  in  job 
training. 

Hundreds  of  millions  are  being  spent  in 
Chicago  alone  on  public  and  private  welfare, 
urban  renewal,  housing  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  Job  placement  and  training, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  projects  and 
programs.  But  the  crisis  continues. 


Because  the  dynamic  of  self-help  is  no 
longer  at  work  in  the  slimM^Hard  work  with- 
out initial  skills  or  aHeqri&te  education  Is  no 
longer  the  guarantee  of  successful  entrance 
into  America's  highlyvtechnlcal  economy.  The 
pace  of  technological  change  is  leaving  the 
unlettered  and  the  unskilled  behind  in  a 
separate    "Culture  of  Poverty"  in  the  midst 
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of  I  "Vnltnra  at  Affluence."  In  ova  society. 
the  latter  hen  ererytlilxig  going  for  tbem. 
■■  Hm  former  have  everyttilng  going 
them. 
Pi^bllc  surveys  reveal  the  apathy  and  cynl- 
of  the  slums  .  .  .  the  seeming  In- 
ence  to  Job  opportunities  and  Job  troLn- 
Our  welfare  services  have  long  been 
about  the  deepening  patterns  of 
the  nipuntlng  evidence  of 
generations  of  the  same  families  con- 
to  receive  benefits.  Is  It  possible  that 
apparent  apathy  grows  out  of  the  hard 
that  In  the  slums  there  are  no 
opp^unltles.  only  hand-outs — or  break- 
outi7 

Af  D  WHAT  OF  "VIOLENCE  IN  THE  STSZETS?" 

T^a  events  of  recent  montlis  recall  to  us 
the  seeming  Indifference  Is  the  thinnest 
vineers.  Scratch  the  surface  anywhere  and 
ibldlng  bitterness  and  111  concealed  re- 
come  readily  to  light,  often  In  overt 
hosl^ty  If  not  unbridled  vlotlence.  Today's 
dweller  has  a  short  fiise,  and  a  low  Ig- 
polnt. 

the  crisis  is  seen  most  acutely  by  the 

in  rioting  .  .  .  looting  .  .  .  vandalism, 

them  ugly  words.   These  manlfesta- 

of  the  exploelveneas  of  the  problem 

dliBcult  questions: 

such  violence  be  due  to  a  general  dls- 

for  law  and  order? 

who  is  responsible  for  a  society  that 
such  as  these? 

these  simply  people  without  charac- 

,  Irresponsible? 

how  did  they  get  to  be  that  way 

maturing  In  a  nation  that  stresses  tn- 

,  Initiative,  and  responsible  behavior? 

the  answer  lie  somehow  In  "walUng 

off"  from  decent  society  .  .  .  locking 

tighter  into  their  ghettos  .  .  .  giving 

Increasing  welfare  benefits,  even  per- 

the  guaranteed  annual  wage? 

this  keep  them  from  becoming  even 
restive,  and  creating  further  dlsturb- 
of  the  urban  peace? 
the  lid  be  kept  on?  Can  what  appears 
to  bfe  a  revolution  be  suppressed?  Is  all  that 
:  leed  In  the  present  crisis  a  firmer  hand 
by  t  lose  In  authority? 

/*  it  ■possible  that  the  crisis  xoill  continue 
rega  'dleasT 

yifUT  DOES  THE  SLUM   OWELLZa   Or  TODAY 
BKAIJ.T  WANT} 
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generations  past  and  now  In  the  pres- 
govemment  programs  and  private  agen- 
have  tried  to  give  them  what  their  ad- 
thought  was  needed.  Employ- 
services   and   Job   opportunities?   But 
are  not  actively  seeking  work.  Better 
Income   housing?   Build   more   housing 
In  which  they  live  while  remaining 
.  Necessities  like  food,  clothing,  medical 
Extended    welfare    programs,    pubUc 
private,   encouraging   dependency   and 
Initiative.  These  have  typically 
our  answers  to  their  problems, 
real  answer  is  that  the  slum  dweller 
the  same  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
to  those  who  reside  In  the  world  outside. 
'  rants  the  same  advantages,  material  and 
.  His  television  set  may  be  ancient, 
the  picture  is  clear  enough  to  see  what 
available  to  others.  If  we  want  peace  In 
cities,  we  are  either  going  to  have  to 
ofT  the  advertising  dream,  or  do  some- 
thldg  about  realizing  It  In  our  slums. 
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LOOK    AT    SOME    POSSIBLE    SOLTTTIONS 

renewal — In  the  critical  problem  of 

urb^  renewal.  It  is  often  only  by  the  massive 

of  govenunent  that  the  debris 

dlvlllzation  and  the  cancer  of  blight  can 

emoved.  Valuable  land  Is  reclaimed  and 
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The  major  cause  Is  that  In  all  too  many 
urban  renewal  plans,  however  well  conceived 
otherwise,  there  is  less  than  adeqxiate  hotis- 
Ing  provided  for  the  residents  who  lose  what 
has  been  home  to  them.  Oftentimes,  the  poor 
by  the  thousands  are  shiiflled  off  to  new 
Blums  and  to  overtax  the  already  over- 
burdened housing  of  a  neighboring  area. 
Urban  renewal  alone,  however  humane,  Is  not 
the  sole  answer.  For  those  who  think  first 
of  people,  the  prtmary  task  Is  to  transform 
the  ghetto,  not  transfer  It. 

Increased  welfare  benefits — There  will  al- 
ways be  a  need  for  welfare.  The  aged,  the 
disabled,  the  mothers  of  fatherless  children, 
and  the  self  defeating  Individual  will  always 
be  with  us.  But  for  the  able-bodied  Indi- 
vidual of  passing  intelligence,  welfare  ought 
to  provide  only  a  temporary  assist  In  a  time 
of  economic  crisis,  such  as  in  the  jjerlod  of 
adjustment  to  urban  life,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
family  disaster.  To  became  permanently  de- 
pendent Is  to  be  both  debased  and  de- 
humanized. 

We  now  live  in  the  fourth  decade  of  an 
Increasing  Involvement  on  the  part  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government  in  wel- 
farism. There  are  many  of  liberal  persuasion 
who  ardently  espoused  the  cause,  and  who 
now  look  with  critical  eye  at  the  results.  Our 
domestic  aid  progranus  appear  to  have  en- 
gendered the  same  kind  of  resentment  and 
hostility  in  the  recipients  as  we  have  all  too 
often  encoTmtered  in  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
foreign  aid  efforts.  Those  who  depend  on 
public  aid  were  deeply  Involved  In  the  dis- 
turbances in  liOB  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere.  Increasing  welfare  benefits 
Is  not  the  answer  to  the  slum  dweller's  prob- 
lems. 

More  money  for  crime  prevention — There 
are  those  who  have  advocated  a  more  mili- 
tant stance  by  authority  In  a  strengthened 
police  force  and  a  well  trained  National 
Guard.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  more  or  less 
effective  means  of  suppression,  but  It  Is  no 
cure  for  the  underlying  Ills. 

Others  have  suggested  more  money  in  the 
area  of  social  work,  partlciilarly  In  the 
problem  of  teen  age  gangs  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. Here  again,  the  benefits  may  be 
temporary  as  the  slum  resident  grows  to 
maturity  In  an  environment  that  strictly 
limits  his  opportunity  to  get  ahead. 

What  needs  recognition  Is  that  some  of 
our  best  Intentloned  programs,  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private,  have  tended  to  tinker 
with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  rather 
than  to  strike  at  its  roots.  Can  we  help  the 
sliun  resident  in  the  full  restoration  of  his 
own  awareness  of  himian  dignity  an^  per- 
sonal worth?  ...  In  his  effort  to  gain  a 
sense  of  community  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  lives?  ...  as  he  struggles  to  over- 
come the  Inertia  and  frustration  that  pre- 
cludes the  seeking  and  accepting  of  respon- 
sibility Ln  a  larger  society?  Here  is  where  the 
real  sickness  lies. 

How  can  we  teach  bright  but  unlettered 
men  the  skills  of  management?  How  can 
anyone  learn  -to  manage  his  own  affairs  uh- 
less  he  has  something  worthwhile  to  manage? 
It  Lb  our  responsibility  to  provide  fof  and 
encourage  this  kind  of  optXM-tunlty. 

SOME   BASIC    ASSUMPTIONS 

The  responsibility  for  reneical  of  the  slums 
The  time  has  come  to  trust  the  people  of 
the  slums  with  the  principle  and  decisive  role 
in  combating  poverty  and  eliminating  slums. 
The  low  Income  resident  needs  more  than 
opportunities  outside  the  slums  ...  he  needs 
responsibilities  inside  the  slums  .  .  .  re- 
sp>onslblllty  for  his  own  affairs  .  .  .  his  own 
enterprises  .  .  .  his  own  self-help  projects.  If 
every  last  barrier  to  open  occupancy  were  to 
be  removed  tomorrow,  the  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  slum  residents  do  not 
have  the  economic  base  to  move  to  a  better 
neighborhood. 
The  slum  itself  must  of  necessity  be  the 


first  assigned  responsibility  of  the  slum 
dweller.  It  is  what  he  knows  best.  It  is  where 
he  Is,  and  improving  conditions  there  Is 
exactly  the  project  most  likely  to  enlist  his 
full  energies.  While  it  is  sound  in  principle 
to  train  and  educate  people  so  that  they  can 
escape  the  slvmis,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  train  and  educate 
for  usefullness  In  the  slums,  and  to  provide 
developing  leadership  there.  Under  our 
present  course,  the  best  talent  in  the  slums 
is  leaving  Instead  of  leading. 

Certainly  a  part  of  our  strategy  must  be 
to  encourage  Integration  In  better  neighbor- 
hoods. On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a 
frank  recognition  that  this  process  will  be 
slower  than  anticipated,  and  our  major  effort 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  renewal  of  the 
slums  ...  on  making  them  a  decent  place 
to  work  and  Uve.  They  are  going  to  be 
"home"  to  most  residents  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  "Culture  of  Poverty"  must  be 
attacked  and  destroyed  where  It  Is,  and  not 
elsewhere. 

Many  slum  residents  want  to  help  themselves 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  given 
the  right  kind  of  oppwrtunlty,  the  motivation 
for  self-help  is  present  in  many  ghetto  resi- 
dents: 

One  organization  has  opened  up  more  than 
2,000  in-the-ghetto  jobs  for  local  residents, 
adding  some  $10,000,000  to  earned  income. 
The  sam^  leadership  has  opened  up  chain 
store  marketing  opportunities  for  more  tfian 
a  dozen  indigenous  industries,  adding  still 
m^yre  jobs. 

A  job  placement  service  developed  by  un- 
employed men  has  placed  more  than  500  un- 
employed persons  in  jobs  in  a  year  and  a  half 
of  operation,  and  has  developed  a  commu- 
nity spirit  that  helps  to  keep  them  there. 

A  tenant's  union  of  'shim,  residents  has 
achieved  a  precedent-setVrig  maintenance 
contract  with  a  major  slum- landlord  and  is 
now  forming  tenant's  coopercttive  to  own  and 
rehabUitate   the   tyuildings. 

An  inner  city  housing  agency  has  already 
established  small  entrepreneurs  as  general 
building  contractors. 

A  com.munity  organization  leader  reports 
up  to  twenty  mothers  of  children  with  high 
school  or  better  education  could  take  jobs 
that  are  available  now,  leaving  the  welfare 
rolls,  if  only  an  adequate  day  nursery  could 
be  provided  in  the  com,munity.  They  want  to 
break  free  from  dependency. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  even  a 
majority  are  thus  motivated,  for  the  bitter 
frustration  of  limited  opportunity  has  con- 
tributed to  apathy  and  a  sense  of  futility. 
But  there  is  reason  to  rightly  hope  that 
when  a  community  is  organized,  and  signif- 
icant gains  have  been  won,  and  light  begins 
to  come  through  opening  doors,  that  the  un- 
motivated win  move  toward  new  opportunity 
and  the  larger  liberty  It  presents. 

Slum  communities  have  an  emerging 
leadership 

Much  of  It  can  be  found  In  the  existing 
community  organizations.  To  these  have 
gravitated  the  angry;  the  dissatisfied;  those 
In  the  community  who  want  and  are  willing 
to  work  for  change.  They  have  been  learning 
the  value  of  concerted  action.  Individually, 
they  may  have  felt  a  sense  of  helplessnijss; 
together,  things  have  begun  to  happen. 
Therein  lies  the  birth  of  hope,  and  with  It, 
the  motivation  to  fight  for  personal  and  com- 
munity betterment. 

The  community  organization  frequently 
begins  as  opposition  to  a  particular  injustice 
...  to  project  grievances,  forcibly  and 
unitedly  to  proper  authority.  It  can  be  a  voice 
In  all  matters  of  common  concern,  and  a 
rallying  point  to  the  concerned.  Its  leader- 
ship may  enter  upon  the  formation  of  tenant 
and  welfare  recipient  unions;  Job  creation, 
placement,  and  training.  In  these  experiences, 
there  is  the  Inevitable  development  of  certain 


management  skills,  and  leadership  abilities. 
With  the  restoration  of  human  dignity  comes 
the  responsible  behaviour  that  those  outside 
the  ghetto  describe  as  what  they  would  like 
to  see  rather  than  violence  and  disorder. 

The  need  for  all  those  who  would  seek  to 
help  with  the  problems  of  personal  and  com- 
munity renewal  In  the  slums.  Is  to  discover 
the  means  of  worldng  with  angry  people. 
And  today,  the  best  leadership  Is  angry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Negro  slums.  All  they  see  of 
us  is  certain  of  our  agents  .  .  .  the  welfare 
case  worker  .  .  .  the  local  squad  car  .  .  .  the 
precinct  captain.  These  figures  ot  authority 
and  dominance  represent  white  leadership  to 
the  people  of  the  Negro  slums.  They  are  often 
all  that  they  know  of  American  enterprise 
and  opportunity. 

It  remains  a  real  question  to  what  degree 
we  can  successfully  work  with  the  hostile, 
angry  ones.  But  if  we  shrink  from  the  task, 
let  It  be  remembered  that  the  typically  suc- 
cessful American  business  executive,  were  he 
to  find  himself  In  the  circumstances  that 
confront  today's  residsnt  of  the  slums,  would 
be  the  angriest  man  of  them  all. 

The  real  and  potential  leaders  are  in  the 
slums.  They  are  intelligent,  and  at  times 
brilliant,  even  if  imeducated.  It  is  for  us  to 
identify  them,  and  establish  rapport,  to  the 
degree  that  we  can. 

The  lack  of  equity  by  ownership 
A  major  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  slum 
resident  to  assume  responsibility  in  his 
neighborhood  is  that  he  owns  virtually  none 
of  It.  Ninety  percent  of  the  businesses  are 
owned  and  operated  by  those  who  live  out- 
side the  area.  Rarely  does  he  ever  own  the 
place  where  he  Uves.  Such  money  as  passes 
through  his  hands  goes  largely  to  those  who 
are  non-residents,  eliminating  the  economic 
advantage  to  the  community  of  money  that 
stays  where  it  is  expended,  at  least  for  some 
duration. 

There  needs  to  be  a  significant  effort  by 
government  and  private  interests  to  make 
possible  the  experience  of  ownership  of  home 
and  business  to  the  ghetto  resident.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vital  part  In  any  major  re- 
newal of  low  Income  areas  of  the  city. 

The  need  for  private  enterprise 
There  is  a  growing  conviction,  voiced  by 
both  government  spokesmen  and  those  who 
represent  the  private  sector,  that  it  is  time 
for  the  creative  resources  of  private  enter- 
prise to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  upon 
the  critical  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  the  slums.  This  is  not  to  discount  the 
necessity  of  government  Involvement  In  the 
urban  crisis,  particularly  in  the  massive 
funding  required.  But  the  new  direction  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  many  more  privately 
initiated,  administered,  and  financed  proj- 
ects, backed  up  by  government  financing, 
where  this  is  available,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  small  business  loans,  and  housing 
funds. 

The  private  agency  has  certain  distinct  ad- 
vantages. If  it  has  served  an  area  effectively, 
it  often  builds  up  a  reservoir  of  trust  that 
is  not  always  accorded  by  the  slum  resident 
to  an  arm  of  government.  As  a  private  agency, 
it  Is  free  from  bureaucratic  pressures,  politi- 
cal Infiuences,  and  the  need  to  abide  by  rul- 
ings made  by  those  who  are  frequently  far 
removed  from  the  scene.  Moreover,  it  is  re- 
lieved of  the  difficult  occasion  of  being  asked 
to  work  against  itself,  as  can  well  be  the  posi- 
tion of  government  in  working  with  s.um 
residents  and  their  problems. 

The  challenge  lies  in  whether  the  existing 
American  economic  system  of  free  enterprise 
can  be  made  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
p>oor,  rather  than  have  its  technological  ad- 
vances create  an  Increasing  number  of  casual- 
ties. The  crisis  demands  the  pulling  together 
of  all  of  the  resources  and  the  existing  knowl- 
edge in  our  possession,  plus  the  dynamic  of 
slgrnlflcant  innovation. 


IS  THEBE  A  WORKABLE  FLAN? 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  com- 
mends Toward  Responsible  Freedom. 

"A  program  to  channel  the  frustration 
and  resentment  of  the  slum  dweller  Into 
avenues  of  renewal  for  himself  and  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  lives,  and  that  will  en- 
courage him  to  grow  by  self  help  into  respon- 
sible freedom." 

The  Community  Renewal  Society,  formerly 
the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society,  has 
been  helping  residents  of  the  inner  city  for 
85  years  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and  con- 
structive way  of  life.  We  have  dealt  with  suc- 
cessive waves  of  in-migrants  from  various 
ethnic  backgrounds,  assisting  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  and  assimilation  by  the 
city.  The  low  income  area  resident  of  today, 
Negro,  Spanish  speaking,  or  southern  white, 
is  largely  unadjusted,  unassimilated,  and 
made  to  feel  unwelcome. 

Through  a  variety  of  institutional  centers, 
and  the  funding  of  community  organizations 
and  many  experimental  programs,  the 
Society  is  moving  to  encourage  these  resi- 
dents to  overcome  patterns  of  helpless  de- 
pendency. Our  current  operating  budget  for 
1967  is  approximately  $900,000,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  "renewing  the  metropolis  through 
faith  in  action".  While  maintaining  a  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Society  has  always  been  ecumenical  in 
outlook,  independent  in  its  operation,  and 
willing  to  close  ranks  with  all  those  who  work 
for  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  a  better 
way  of  life  for  inner  city  people. 

THE  THINKING  BEHIND  THIS  PROGRAM 

CRS  is  committed  to  the  principle  that 
al  men  should  be  free,  and  that  in  this  larger 
liberty,  they  be  enabled  to  act  resf)onsibly. 

CRS  believes  that  the  culture  of  poverty 
that  haa  entrapped  generations  of  people  in 
helpless  dependency  patterns  must  be 
changed. 

CRS  is  certain  that  the  victims  of  the 
system  can  only  be  freed  as  they  develop  self 
reliance,  and  a  sense  of  community  in  the 
neighborhood. 

CRS  affirms  that  responsible  freedom  for 
the  slum  dweller  can  only  come  through  the 
locally  generated  motivation  that  group  or- 
ganization and  action  provides,  assisted  by 
outside  resources,  namely  funding  and  per- 
sonnel with  problem-solving  skills. 

HOW    WILL    TOWARD    RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM 
WORK? 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  proposes : 

To  stake  out  an  area  of  the  inner  city 
where  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  are 
acute.  To  be  well  chosen,  it  must  be  large 
enough  to  encompass  a  full  range  of  repre- 
sentative and  critical  needs,  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
small  enough  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  avail- 
able resources  in  funding  and  personnel. 

To  engage  qualified  personnel  in  the  areas 
of  program  development,  planning  and  re- 
search, and  community  development,  the 
latter  position  being  a  specialist  in  com- 
munity organization  who  will  serve  as  proj- 
ect coordinator.  Three  additional  staff  spe- 
cialists will  tie  sought  in  the  areas  «f  raising 
esu-ned  income.  Improving  housing,  and  bet- 
tering training  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

To  work  for  stronger  community  organiza- 
tions that  can  provide  a  focal  point  for 
problems  and  a  force  for  constructive  change. 
These  groups  will  be  assisted  by  the  staff 
specialist  and  by  the  funding  of  their  own 
staff  and  programs.  Here  Uee  the  key  to  the 
rekindling  of  hope  for  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity. 

To  form  four  community  resource  boards 
to  aid  in  the  solving  of  major  problems  that 
restrict  commvmlty  development.  Each  will 
be  composed  of  local  residents  who  Uve  dally 
with  the  problems;  a  second  group  who  are 


at  home  in  the  race  or  nationality  represented 
in  the  site  area  but  who  have  themselves 
achieved  responsible  freedom:  and  a  third 
group  of  outside  resource  persons  with  the 
particular  skills  needed  to  aid  in  solving  the 
kinds  of  problems  apt  to  be  encountered. 

The  resource  board  on  earned  income  will 
originate  and  receive.  Investigate,  refine,  and 
seek  activation  for  any  worthwhile  plan  to 
raise  the  Income  le>el  of  the  community.  Its 
efforts  will  likely  be  concentrated  on  attract- 
ing new  businesses,  offering  assistance  to  ex- 
isting businesses,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs, 
and  Job  placement.  Outside  resource  per- 
sons will  include  those  with  successful  ex- 
perience In  finance,  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution, retailing,  economic  and  commu- 
nity planning,  management  counsel,  corpora- 
tion law,  accounting. 

The  resource  board  on  housing  will  utilize 
every  available  means  to  improve  the  hous- 
ing situation  for  local  residents.  It  may  t>e 
expected  to  be  particularly  active  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  rehabilitation  of  slum  dwell- 
ings, new  construction,  negotiation  with 
slum  landlords,  and  the  encouragement  of 
home  ownership.  Outside  resource  persons 
will  Include  housing  developers,  real  estate 
brokers,  experts  on  government  housing, 
building  contractors  and  tradeeznen,  mort- 
gage specialists,  attorneys,  community  plan- 
ners. 

The  resource  board  on  training  and  educa- 
tion will  be  concerned  with  activating  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  Job  training,  and  to  fill 
in  educational  gaps,  worldng  particularly 
with  young  people  and  adults  whose  defi- 
ciencies limit  Job  potential.  It  can  also  be 
expected  to  be  active  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  local  R.ubhc  school  education,  and  in 
encouraging  greater  participation  by  parents 
in  Joint  responsibility  with  the  schools.  Out- 
side resource  persons  will  include  industrial 
trainers,  remedial  work  specialists  in  reading 
and  speech,  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers,  specialists  In  adult  education,  so- 
ciologists. University  level  educators,  experts 
in  parent-teacher  relationships. 

The  resource  board  on  legal  assistance  will 
be  active  in  helping  the  poor  of  the  site  area 
with  those  problems  peculiar  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  in  such  manner  that  the  law  be- 
comes an  instrument  for  social  change  rather 
than  suppreslon.  Funding  will  provide  for 
the  services  of  attorneys,  litigation  costs,  bail 
and  appeal  bonds.  Attention  will  be  focused 
on  maintaining  welfare  recipients'  rights, 
housing  code  violations,  and  the  de- 
fense of  those  who  cannot  afford  legal  coun- 
sel. Outside  resource  persons  will  include  at- 
torneys, jurists,  and  legislators. 

To  offer  supplementary  resources  in  the 
form  of  funding  to  provide  for  consultants, 
research,  and  evaluation  of  the  developing 
program  and  its  results. 

In  essence.  Toward  Responsible  Freedom, 
at  work  in  the  site  area  will : 

Set  up  the  necessary  problem  solving  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  the  major  ills  that  are 
present,  as  seen  by  local  residents.  The  Com- 
munity Renewal  Socety  is  convinced  that 
when  those  who  live  dally  with  the  problems 
are  brought  together  with  those  who  have 
skills  In  the  solution  of  such  problems,  they 
will  be  solved. 

Bring  the  creative  talents  of  private  enter- 
prise to  bear  on  the  critical  problems  facing 
sl\||p  residents.  Privately  imtiated,  admin- 
istered, and  financed,  it  will  make  use  of 
government  funding  where  this  is  available, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  , 
small  business  loans. 

THE     UNIQUENESS     OF     TOWARD     RESPONSIBLE 
FREEDOM 

1.  The  extensive  involvement  of  local  resi- 
dents in  the  solution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems— the  program  will  evolve  out  of  their 
needs  as  they  see  them. 

2.  The  Resource  Board  concept,  bringing 
together    local    residents   with    those   who 
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lurie  the  tkitla  neeesaary  to  help  them  MOlve 
thtfr  problems. 

A  coordinated  attack  mounted  on  all  of 
the  major  problems  of  a  given  area  at  the 
aari^e  time. 

The  provision  for  the  engagement  of 
pUthning  consultants,  researchers,  ond  an 
ind  tpendent  evaluation  of  results. 

TH^     BOLS     or     TBI     COMMUMITI      XENTWAI, 
BOClXt  I 

"^e  most  significant  role  of  the  Society 
tn  '  'oward  Responsible  Freedom  will  be  as  an 
agent  of  Interaction.  With  85  years  experl- 
enc  9  In  work  among  low  Income  residents  of 
Cbl  sago,  the  Society  has  deep  roots  In  the 
ml(  St  of  those  who  live  In  poverty,  and  has 
the  X  respect  and  confidence.  At  the  same 
tlzo  B,  It  has  maintained  excellent  relation- 
ahi;  «  with  the  commiinlty  of  talent  who  are 
rep  esented  particularly  in  its  Board  of  Di- 
rec  ors,  its  Volunteer  Training  Programs, 
4KQC  in  local  church  congregations.  With  a 
foo  I  in  both  camps,  it  becomes  possible  to 
be  iffectlve  tn  bridging  the  gap  between  two 
gro  ips  who  are  presently  not  engaged  in 
me  Jiingful  conversation:  the  low  income 
real  lents  and  those  who  possess  the  skills 
nee  led  in  helping  them  to  solve  their 
pro  >Iems. 
Tie 
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Society  sees  itself  as 
Intermediary — bringing   the   poor   to- 
with  businessmen,  educators,  attor- 
and  others  who  can  assist  in  the  proc- 
>f  lelf -help, 
catalyst — whose   presence   is   necessary 
leisure  the  right  kind  of  reaction. 

broker — who   can   see   that  those   who 
talent  and  skill  to  oSer  can  be  brought 
touch  with  those  whose  desire  and  need 
these  things  is  acute. 

puunmia,  and  tvai.uation 
tinder  an  Associate  Director  of  Research 
Planning,  the  Society  plans  to  carry 
ion  mrd  a  program  that  will  engage  com- 
pete nt  and  Independently  based  research 
soiA  planning  personnel,  preferably  at  the 
University  level,  and  representing  a  variety 
of  icademie  disciplines.  They  may  be  ex- 
p«e^  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  site 
and  a  control  group;  tn  the  planning 
development  of  programs;  and  In  a  final 
ey^uatlon  of  significant  results. 

T  lis  appears  to  be  a  vital  necessity  if  the 
fln«!  Ings  of  this  project  viewed  as  experl- 
mei  tal  social  and  economic  research  are  to 
h*vp  validity  and  application  elsewhere. 

FSKLXKINAaT  GOALB  FOB  THX  SnX  ABXA 

Bksed  on  objectives  as  they  are  presently 
con  ielved,   the  Society   would   look  for   the 
foU<  >wlng  in  the  way  of  measurable  resvilts 
several  years  of  operation : 
Broader   based,    well    staffed,    vigorous 
organizations,  due  to  the  asaist- 
of  tha  CRS  staff  specialist,  and  the 
funding   of   local   community   organization 
and  programs. 
Significant  improvement  in  the  aver- 


aft«r 

1. 

con  munlty 
anci 


Income  of  resident  fanvtUea,  and  favor- 
change  in  regard  to  unemployment  and 


unc  ^employment. 

^  A  major  upgrading  of  housing  in  the 
aree  through  acquisition  and  rebabUltation. 
stro  iger  tenant  unions,  efficient  housing 
codi  i  enforcement,  a  rise  in  home  ownership, 
and  new  construction.  ^ 

4.  Better  educational  and  training  oppor- 
tun  ties  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  sig- 
nifli  :ant  improvement  in  poblic  education 
thr(  ugh  programs  with  teachers  and  par- 
enti  tn  the  community. 

5  A  new  respect  for  law '  and  order  as 
real  tents  come  to  see  the  law  as  being  more 
of t«  a  on  their  side  as  a  constructive  force 
for  loclal  change. 

6  Attltudlnal  changea  In  regard  to  ■per- 
son  ki  worth,  the  future  of  the  local  neigh- 
bor lood,  and  the  larger  society,  assisting  in 
the  elimination  of  apathy,  frustration, 
dep  indeney,  and  violence  as  «  means  of 
exp  easing  protest. 


Tt  STJCCESSrUl.,  HOW  FAB  CAK  TOWABD  BESPON- 
SIBLK   FBXEDOM    CO? 

Alone,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  eliminate 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  in  the 
renewal  of  Chicago.  Successful  as  a  pioneer- 
ing venture,  with  carefully  validated 
results,  it  can  l>e  expected  to  stimulate 
a  massive  re-thlnklng  and  restructuring  of 
existing  governmental  and  private  programs, 
not  only  for  Chicago,  but  for  other  troubled 
urban  areas  in  the  nation. 

A    FBANK    WORD    ABOUT    THE    DUflL'ULTT 

The  failure  of  most  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  blight,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  has  been  the  inability 
to  get  the  people  themselves  deeply  involved 
in  the  process  of  self-help. 

Can  we  work  creatively  with  those  who  are 
frustrated  and  therefore  hostile? 

Can  apathy  end  dependency  be  overcome 
by  the  offering  of  new  hope? 

Can  people  trapped  in  helpless  dependency, 
even  with  assistance,  be  enabled  to  become 
free? 

No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  answers.  How- 
ever, we  do  believe  that  Toward  Responsible 
Freedom  has  an  excellent  chance  for  success, 
and  merits  a  trial  for  its  potential  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  In  how  to  deal  with  a 
grave  crisis. 

A   VSANK   WORD   ABOT7T   THE   BISK 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom  is  committed 
to  the  principle  of  allowing  people  to  think 
and  decide  for  themselves.  Resp)onslblllty  in 
management  of  affairs,  personal  and  busi- 
ness, can  only  come  through  experience.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  all  of  the  decisions 
made  by  developing  leadership  In  community 
organizations  vriU  always  be  either  right  or 
wise.  The  freedom  of  choice,  even  If  wrongly 
exercised,  is  vital  to  the  gaining  of  true 
independence. 

We  ask  that  our  friends  who  will  support 
us  in  this  program  assimie  this  risk  with  us 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  development  of 
responsible  freedom  for  the  slum  dweller. 

AN    APPEAi    FOB     COMMrrMENT 

If  Toward  Responsible  Freedom  is  to 
be  successful  in  its  aim  to  involve  local  resi- 
dents in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems, 
who  with  the  skill  assistance  of  resource 
boards  will  mount  a  coordinated  attack  on 
all  the  major  problems  of  an  area,  funding 
of  the  program  by  foundations,  business  cor- 
porations, and  individuals  is  vitally  neces- 
sary. It  is  here  that  you  may  play  a  part  in  a 
vital  decision.  By  sharing  financially,  you 
contribute  to  making  democracy  work  for 
the  ghetto  resident  as  well;  he  who  presently 
is  denied  through  circumstance  much  of  its 
benefits. 

There  is  no  program  that  is  more  firmly  In 
line  with  the  American  tradition  than 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom.  It  relies  upon 
the  democratic  process  to  ultimately  find 
the  best  solution  to  mutually  felt  needs. 
It  seeks  to  develop  the  motivation  and  initi- 
ative for  self-help,  rather  than  to  encourage 
patterns  of  helpless  dependency.  It  offers 
counsel  and  funding  only  where  organized 
groups  and  individuals  cannot  make  it  alone, 
and  then  at  their  own  request.  It  can  pro- 
vide ttie  means  whereby  the  seething  and 
repressed  energies  of  thousands  of  the  dis- 
advantaged can  be  utilized  to  purposeful 
and  constructive  advantage. 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom  will  need 
more  than  money  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional sources.  This  program  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  extensive  application  of 
managerial  and  technical  skills,  largely  vol- 
unteer, to  the  problems  of  poverty  and  the 
slums.  Through  the  resource  boards,  these 
manifold  talents  will  become  available  to  the 
site  community,  mediated  by  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Society. 

We  belteve  that  Toward  Resp>onslble  Free- 
dom is  more  than  Just  one  more  well  mean- 
ing program.  There  are  programs  that  have 


been  inclined  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  pov- 
erty and  blight.  TRF  will  get  at  the  root  of 
the  disease:  the  absence  of  community,  and 
the  Inertia  and  frustration  that  precludes 
the  seeking  and  accepting  of  responsibility 
by  the  slum -dweller. 

Some  programs,  some  urban  renewal  plans 
in  particular  have  had  a  disunifying  effect 
on  the  community  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
change  for  the  better — ^TRP  wlH  engender  a 
sense  of  community  through  the  experience 
of  effective  power  exercised  in  community 
organization  for  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions. 

Most  programs  have  usually  depended  on 
outside  money  and  outside  management — 
TBP  will  require  outside  resources,  but  will 
seek  the  development  of  Indigenous  com- 
munity leadership  to  manage  its  programs. 

Many  programs  have  tended  to  create  de- 
pendency with  its  attendant  bitterness  and 
frustration — TRF  will  encourage  independ- 
ence in  thought  and  action,  a  vital  essential 
in  Individual  responsibility. 

Other  programs  have  provided  practical 
help  to  the  motivated — TRF  will  seek  to  pro- 
vide and  inspire  a  much  needed  response 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  the  unmotivated. 

Every  indication  that  we  have  as  an  ex- 
perienced agency  siiggests  that  the  restless 
energies  of  the  ghettos  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tained. The  dictated  solution  by  an  outside 
authority  is  not  acceptable.  The  day  for  hop- 
ing that  the  welfare  recipient  is  both  satis- 
fied and  duly  grateful  is  past.  It  is  time  to 
make  a  move  Toward  Responsibile  Freedom. 
Will  you  close  ranks  with  us,  and  help  initiate 
a  march  in  a  new  direction? 


THE  TOLL  GUNS  TAKE  OF 
AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
improve  on  the  credentials  of  Ralph  Mc- 
GUl,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  to 
comment  on  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  McGill  recently  commented  on  the 
"Awftil  Toll  Guns  Take  of  American 
Life."  His  comments  were  widely  re- 
peated. Editors  across  this  country  found 
them  worth  printing. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Gill's  thoughts  on  firearms,  as  reprinted 
in  the  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Dispatch  of 
July  20,  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  as  they  consider  leg- 
islation to  keep  firearms  from  the  crim- 
inal, the  sniper,  the  alcoholic,  the  ad- 
dict, and  others  who  are  likely  to  mis- 
use them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GiTNs  Take  Awful  Toll  of  Life  in  Amebica 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

At  Austin,  the  University  of  Texas  has, 
with  obvious  imease,  reopened  the  tall  and 
hands(Mne  tower  to  "-.he  public.  It  was  from 
its  height  that  stucent  Charles  Whitman, 
with  his  weapons  about  him,  shot  and  killed 
15  persons  and  wounded  32. 

In  the  news  almost  dally  are  reports  of 
gun  killings.  'Tormer  Mental  Patient  Kills 
Three  .  .  ."  "Shot  Kills  Long  Island  Girl 
Driving  on  Parkway  .  .  ."  "Berserk  Man  Ports 
up  In  Home,  Shoots  Four  to  Death  .  .  ." 

Americans  are  killed  by  fatal  shootings, 
at  the  rate  of  17,000  a  year — nearly  60  per 
day. 

In  Vietnam,  after  some  years  of  fighting, 
our  casualties  have  climbed  above  11,000. 
This  sad  statistic  has  the  country  in  an  emo- 
tional debate.  Congressmen  sp>eak,  hold  hear- 
ings. Protest  groups  demonstrate.  Riots  occur. 

Yet,  every  year  some  17,000  are  killed  by 
guns  in  homes,  on  streets,  from  towo-s,  from 
windows,  and  so  on. 


In  this  century — since  1900 — more  than 
750,000  have  died  of  gun  wounds — at  home 
or  in  their  communities. 

This  figure  is  greater  than  the  613,600 
killed  in  battle  tn  all  our  wars,  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  down  to  the  one  in  prog- 
ress in  Vietnam. 

Who  cares?  Not  many  of  us. 

University  of  Texas  psychiatrists  know 
that  every  year  some  of  their  student  pa- 
tients have  included  the  tower  in  some  of 
their  fantasies  and  dreams — of  suicide, 
death,  and  so  on. 

Charles  Whitman  had  said  in  his  one  psy- 
chiatric examination  that  he  had  thought  of 
getting  a  deer  rifle  and  shooting  people  from 
the  tower.  All  university  counselors  knew 
of  the  close  line  between  violence  and  tran- 
quility that  is  revealed  by  many  student 
patients.  ' 

The  Oswald  case  continues  to  excite  doubt- 
ers. In  New  Orleans,  a  British  Jazz  miisician 
who  came  to  this  country  about  three 
months  ago  and  sought  out  the  ancestral 
city  of  jazz  has  become  an  "expert"  on  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  News- 
papers give  him  space,  TV  interviews  him. 

Books  continue  to  appear,  trying  to  create 
a  conspiracy  out  of  the  President's  murder  by 
Oswald.  Many  of  them  are  filled  with  prepos- 
terous, strained  theories  or  the  most  far- 
fetched conclusions. 

A  compulsive,  determined  murderer  can,  of 
course,  get  a  rifle  or  pistol  if  he  is  committed 
to  murder.  But  as  even  the  gun  lobby  knows, 
that  is  not  refilly  the  point. 

The  point  is  why  was  Oswald,  the  killer, 
able  to  obtain  his  particular  weapon  by  fill- 
ing out  a  mail  order  blank?  Children  today 
can  order  weapons  by  mail.  Recently  in  San 
Francisco,  law  enforcement  officials  raided  a 
home  and  reported  they  found  in  it  more 
than  $400,000  in  guns,  mortar  shells,  ma- 
chine  guns,  ammunition,  and  so  on.  The  de- 
fendant said  he  was  Just  a  collector. 


WHO  REALLY  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 
NEGRO? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  "Who 
really  speaks  for  the  Negro?"  Under- 
standably, that  question  has  been  asked 
many  times  in  recent  months  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  title  of  a  new  book.  To  some 
Americans,  unfortunately,  the  principal 
Negro  spokesmen  are  the  advocates  of 
black  power,  those  near-sighted  young 
radicals  who  travel  around  the  country 
preaching  hate  and  revolution.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  most  Americans,  in- 
cluding most  Negroes,  realize  that  they 
represent  only  a  tiny  minority  and  are 
not  representative  of  the  mainstream  of 
Negro  thought,  which  for  the  most  part, 
endorses  the  view  that  all  Americans 
must  work  together  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I  was 
much  Impressed  with  a  statement  In  the 
Washington  Post  by  Col.  Daniel  James, 
Jr.,  himself  a  Negro,  which  was  extreme- 
ly critical  of  the  black  power  movement 
and  its  leaders,  some  of  whom  have 
equated  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  means 
by  which  America  hopes  to  exterminate 
the  Negro.  Colonel  James,  who  is  a  fight- 
er pilot  in  the  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  of- 
fered some  excellent  advice  that  all 
Americans  would  do  well  to  read  and  re- 
flect upon.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Colonel  James,  I  am  happy  to  point 
out,  more  accurately  expresses  the  view- 
point of  the  American  Negro. 


There  being 'no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  10,  1967] 

NXGXO    FiCHTEB    PILOT    HITS    CaBMTCHAEL, 

Black  Poweb 
(By  William  Tuohy) 

Danano,  South  Vietnam,  Aug.  9. — "Stokely 
Carmichael  Is  a  big-mouth  who  is  making  a 
profession  out  of  being  a  Negro,  and  he's  got 
no  damn  business  spealdng  for  me,"  said  the 
tall,  impressive-looking  Negro  pUot.  "This 
Black  Power  garbage  is  for  the  birds." 

Col.  Daniel  James  Jr.,  47,  carries  his  230 
pounds  on  a  6-foot,  4-tnch  frame  covered  by 
a  distinctive  black  fiylng  suit  with  silver 
colonel's  eagles  on  the  shoulders.  There  are 
command  pilot's  wings  on  his  breast  Just 
above  the  name:   "Chappie  James." 

Cliappie  James,  the  biggest  fighter  pilot 
In  the  Air  Force  has  become  something  of  a 
legend  in  the  air  war  in  Vietnam.  He  fiies%n 
P-4  Phantom  fighter  and  is  vice  wing  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
based  tn  Thailand.  The  commander  is 
James's  cloeest  friend.  Col.  Robin  Olds,  the 
Air  Force's  top  ace. 

In  DEuiang  on  a  short  visit,  Col.  James  said 
in  an  interview,  "These  riots  are  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Negroes' 
cause.  This  could  set  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment back  100  years.  A  lot  of  the  fence- 
sitters  are  Jumping  off  on  the  wrong  side 
now." 

Col.  James  emphasized  that  he  did  not 
speak  for  the  white  establishment. 

"We're  fighting  to  get  lavre  passed  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights,"  James  pointed  out.  "You've 
got  to  ol)ey  laws.  You  can't  have  a  double 
standard." 

James  is  especially  critical  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael, the  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

"I  resent  Stokely's  setting  himself  up  a 
spokesman  for  Negroes,"  he  said.  "This  S.O.B. 
Is  leading  too  many  kids  astray.  And  v^en  he 
advises  Negro  servicemen  to  come  back  and 
fight  at  home — that's  sheer  stupidity." 

In  case  anyone  should  question  his  own 
credentials  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
James  added,  "Hell,  I  wa*  in  the  original  sit- 
in  back  in  1943." 

He  and  nearly  100  other  Negro  Army  Air 
Corps  cadets  refused  to  accept  segregation 
at  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  in  Michigan.  They 
were  all  arrested  and  threatened  with  court- 
martial,  but  they  held  their  ground  and  the 
charges  later  were  dropped. 

"What  I  really  don't  buy  is  that  back-to- 
Afrlca  stuff,"  James  concluded.  "I'm  not  an 
African  Immigrant.  I'm  an  American  with 
several  generations  behind  me  in  my  coun- 
try. 

"If  something  is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now,  then  I'm  willing  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  until  she  pulls  out  of  it  and 
gets  right." 

Born  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  James  now  lives  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  He  has  two  sons,  one  in  Air  Force 
ROTC  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  a 
daughter  who  was  formerly  an  airline 
stewardess. 


CARE,  CONTROL,  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  S.  1508,  a  bill 
to  authorize  an  expanded  and  more 
comprehensive  program  of  care,  control, 
and  prevention  of  alcoholism,  I  am 
heartened  to  note  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  has  approved  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  by  the 
legislature  shows  a  welcome  awareness 


of  a  national,  as  well  as  local,  health 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Act  No.  49,  House  Joint  Resolution  39, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Alabama  IiAW,  Act  No.  49,  House  Joint 
Resolution  39 

Whereas  alcoholism  is  a  major  national 
health  problem  which  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Crime  Commission  have  de- 
scribed as  the  fotirth  most  serious  health 
problem,  ranking  behind  only  heart  disease, 
mental  illness,  and  cancer;  and 

Whereas  alcoholism  which  afflicts  an  esti- 
mated five  to  six  million  Americans,  with 
roughly  250,000  persons  Joining  the  ranks 
of  alcoholics  e£w:h  year,  is  defined  as  "any 
condition  of  abnormal  behavior  or  illness 
resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
chronic  and  habitual  use  of  or  dependence 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  of  the 
loss  of  power  of  self-control  over  their  use;" 
and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  alcoholism  are  high 
with  the  estimated  cost  to  business  and  in- 
dustry from  absenteeiun,  InefDciency  and 
accidents  due  to  alcoholism  running  to  some 
$2  billion  annually.  Taxpayers,  co\u't8,  police, 
and  penal  systems  bear  a  tremendous  burden 
as  indicated  by  the  Crime  Commission's  re- 
port that  one  out  of  every  three  arrests  in 
1965,  approximately  two  million,  were  for 
public  drunkenness.  Half  of  all  fatal  auto- 
mobile accidents  have  been  found  to  have 
some  association  with  alcohol.  The  cost  of 
alcoholism  to  the  families  of  afflicted  persons 
is  incapable  of  statistical  measurement,  but 
none  the  lees  tragic;  and 

Whereas  recent  court  rulings  have  held 
tliat  it  Is  unconstitutional  to  Jail  an  alco- 
holic simply  because  of  public  drunkenness, 
and  that  chronic  alcoholics  must  be  treated 
medically  and  socially  and  not  as  criminals. 
The  reasonings  of  these  rulings  have  long 
been  recognized  by  the  medical  profession, 
but  the  result  places  a  new  and  tremendous 
responsibility  on  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities for  which  they  are  not  equipped 
and  are  wholly  incapable  of  handling  without 
assistance;  and 

V?hereas  S.  1508  (identical  bill  H.R.  9463) 
has  been  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  implement  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion concerning  alcoholism  and  to  assist  the 
states  and  local  communities  In  meeting 
their  responsibilities  in  connection  there- 
with. This  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
North  American  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Programs,  an  organization  representing 
state  and  local  government  groups  dealing 
with  alcoholism,  as  weU  as  independent  au- 
thorities on  the  problem,  and  is  sponsored  by 
thlrty-slx  senators  from  both  parties;  and 

Whereas,  in  brief,  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  within  tlie  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  coordinate  and  direct  federal  al- 
coholism programs.  It  authorizes  three  years 
of  demonstration  project  grants  for  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  projects:  detoxification  cen- 
ters under  medical  supervision;  treatment 
centers  for  patients  under  court  order; 
treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  in  JaU  or 
correctional  institutions;  aftercare  or  post- 
institutional  programs.  Grants  authorized 
for  these  purposes  are  $20  million  in  fiscal 
1968.  $35  million  in  fiscal  1969,  and  $45  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970,. to  be  made  to  pubUc  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  the  recommendations  and 
approval  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It  creates 
a  sixteen  member  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  at  least  three  mem- 
bers involved  In  state  or  local  government 
programs  and  at  least  three  more  members 
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froi  1  local  or  private  non-profit  agencies 
dea  Ing  with  alcoholism.  It  authorizes  (1 .3 
mil  Ion  over  a  two  year  period  for  studies 
^rsonnel  practices  and  needs,  training  of 
and  special  training  of  doctors 
police;  now  therefore 
It  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
,  both  houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
body  being  aware  of  the  serious  natiire 
Jcohollsm,  Its  rapidly  Increasing  preva- 
lence and  the  difficulties  of  the  states  and 
communities  In  dealing  with  their  new 
responsibilities  resulting  from  recent  court 
roll  Qgs  In  cases  concerning  alcoholics,  rec- 
om.  nends  the  passage  of  S.  1508.  We  ur- 
gen  Uy  request  each  member  of  the  Alabama 
Coi  gresslonal  Delegation,  to  whom  copies  of 
resolution  shall  be  sent,  to  give  this 
legislation  his  whole  hearted  support. 
All  test: 

John  W.  Pembeston, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
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THE  SST  COVERXJP 

lir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Row- 
Ian  1  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  demon- 
stn.te  almost  dally  In  their  column  In- 
side Report  tliat  they  are  among  the 
mo  t  knowledgeable  reporters  in  Wash- 
ing on.  They  have  successfuly  cut 
thr  )ugh  a  countless  number  of  the  cover- 
ups  and  curtains  of  secrecy  that  grow 
like  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state  and 
by  io  doing  have  performed  an  invalua- 
ble service  for  aU  of  us. 

1  he  web  of  secrecy  spun  by  public  of- 
fid  lis  grows  thickest  when  it  surroimds 
a  E  [>llcy  that  is  not  In  the  public  inter- 
est. The  program  to  develop  a  supersonic 
tra  isport  at  public  expense  despite  the 
ver  r  high  risk  of  unacceptable  social  and 
eco  lomlc  costs  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple af  a  policy  totally  inimical  to  the  pub- 
lic nterest,  and  Congress  owes  to  the  Na- 
tioi  L  no  less  than  a  very  hard  second  look 
at  <  ur  commitment  to  this  project. 

E  vans  and  Kovak,  in  their  column  in 
tod  ly's  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
hai  e  once  more  performed  yeoman  serv- 
ice by  reporting  on  "The  SST  Coverup." 
I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umi  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
me  Id  It  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

T  here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 

Th«  SST  Covniup 
(^7  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
C^tberlng  dust  In  a  locked  safe  In  the 
of   the   Treasury   Department   \a   a 
t  report  by  two  Government  economists 
that  the  big  loeer  In  the  develop- 
ooT  the  supersonic  transp(»t  (SST)  alr- 
ia  bound  to  be  the  American  taxpayer, 
report,  started  In  196S  and  completed 
960  after  many  revisions,  paints  a  plc- 
of  rlsklees  capitalism  under  the  deal 
up  between  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Boe- 
Co..  designer  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
first  commercial  super  Jet. 

Boeing,  it's  talls-I-wln.  heads-you-lose. 
he  SST  flops,  the  Federal   Government 
up  almost  all  the  tab.  But  if  the  SST 
success,  Boeing  gets  all  the  profits. 

secret  SST  report  was  the  subject  of 
better  struggle  during  1965  and  1966  Inside 
Johnson  Administration.  But  it  was  kept 
Itunlly  secret.  Given  a  spurious  security 
clai  Blllcatlon  of  "confidential."  Ita  contents 
taai  e  been  withheld  from  Congress  and  the 
pul  Uc. 

]  ut  this  Is  merely  symptomatic  of  the  In- 
ildfous  coverup  of  SST  facts  performed  by 
Administration  with  Congress  a  willing 
collaborator.  Congress  Is  now  getting  ready 
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to  raise  SST  appropriations  to  around  $650 
million  even  though  It  has  never  conducted 
a  serious  hearing  or  staff  study  on  the 
project. 

Just  such  a  serious  study  was  ordered  in 
1965  by  Henry  N.  (Joe)  Fowler.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  assigned  It  to  two  young 
economists  then  on  the  Treasury  staff,  Jack 
Stockfish  and  Dan  Edwards.  Although  the 
report  itself  Is  still  locked  up,  we  can  report 
the  gist  of  Its  conclusions. 

Stockfish  and  Edwards  suggested  the  SST 
will  end  up  in  one  of  two  extremes:  (1)  It 
may  be  fabulously  successful,  dominating  the 
ever-expanding  transatlantic  air  routes  with 
its  1800-miles-per-hour  speed,  or  (2)  It  may 
be  the  whitest  of  white  elephants,  because 
of  technical  problems  (most  particularly  the 
ear-shattering  supersonic  boom  problem)  or 
rising  costs  that  dangerously  push  up  airline 
ticket  prices. 

Either  way,  according  to  the  Stockfish- 
Edwards  report,  the  taxpayer  is  the  loser.  If 
the  SST  works,  the  two  economists  suggested 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  profits.  One  of 
their  working  papers  talked  about  an  amaz- 
ing $100  billion  In  profits  to  the  manufac- 
turer with  no  way  for  the  Government  to 
get  a  cut.  If.  however,  the  SST  falls.  Uncle 
Sam  would  be  picking  up  the  whole  tab 
according  to  the  Stockfish-Edwards  report. 

Their  recommendations:  (1)  devise  an  air- 
tight system  under  which  the  Government 
would  recapture  its  Initial  investment  plus  a 
good  share  of  the  profits,  and  (2)  require  the 
aircraft  manufacturer  to  put  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  original  investment. 

This  would  have  the  dual  effect  of  slowing 
down  the  project's  timetable  to  give  engineers 
more  time  for  technical  problems  and  also 
better  protect  Uncle  Sam's  Interests. 

Secretary  Fowler  carried  these  proposals 
Into  the  months  of  intra-Admlnistratlon 
meetings  and  was  supported  actively  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  passively  by  the  Defense 
Department.  But  Gen.  William  (Bozo)  McKee. 
head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA), 
cleverly  fought  off  hard-line  proposals.  A 
skilled  bureaucratic  In-flghter.  McKee  also 
had  President  Johnson's  tacit  support. 

Thanks  to  the  Treasiu^'s  position.  Boeing 
was  reqvilred  to  contribute  soTnething.  But 
the  final  deal  remains  a  taxpayer's  nightmare. 
Of  the  $1.2  billion  cost  in  developing  an  SST 
prototype,  Boeing  and  General  Electric  Co. 
(maker  of  the  plane's  engines)  put  up  12  per 
cent,  the  airlines  put  up  5  per  cent  and 
the  Federal  Government  Is  stuck  with  the  re- 
maining 83  p>er  cent. 

That's  not  all.  No  matter  how  success- 
ful the  SST  proves,  the  Government  can  only 
get  back  its  original  Investment  plus  6  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  there's  a  king-size  loop- 
hole In  the  deal.  If  Boeing  makes  technical 
changes  (such  as  switching  metals  used  for 
construction)  before  the  first  100  planes  are 
sold,  the  Government  won't  get  a  single  nickel 
back. 

Sen.  Wlliam  ProxnUre  of  Wisconsin  Is  ask- 
ing the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
take  another  look  at  the  SST  before  sending 
this  year's  appropriation  to  the  fioor.  But 
Proxmlre's  Is  a  voice  In  the  wilderness.  Con- 
gress won't  likely  oppose  a  project  that  no 
pressure  group  is  lobbying  against  even 
though  that  forgotten  report  covered  up  in 
the  Treasury  safe  has  the  word  "scandal" 
clearly  between  its  lines. 


THE  FEHDERAL  OCTOPUS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  opposed  the  current  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  A  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Federal  Octopus." 
published  In  the  State  of  August  7,  1967, 
capitalizes  on  my  views  concerning  the 
visible   hand   which  Is   strangling   our 


American  heritage  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

The  editorial  accurately  reveals  our 
Federal  bureaucracy,  bloated  by  a  10- 
percent  increase  to  2,900,000  Federal  em- 
ployees. Comparing  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  an  octopus,  the  editorial  writers 
wisely  warn  us  about  the  tentacles  which 
reach  out  from  Washington  into  every 
"pocket,  paper,  and  business  practice"  of 
duped  Americans.-'*' 

Mr.  President,  every  aspect  of  our 
lives — economic,  social,  and  legal — is  be- 
ing dictated  by  our  Central  Government. 
Our  only  hope  is  to  inform  our  people  of 
the  dangers  of  a  too  powerful  Federal 
Government  through  exemplary  editori- 
als such  as  the  one  that  appeared  in  the 
August  7  edition  of  the  State,  Columbia, 
S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Octopus 

The  tentacles  which  reach  out  from  Wash- 
ington into  the  pockets,  the  papers,  and  the 
business  practices  of  Americans  grow  more 
numerous  and  more  grasping  with  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  federal  bureaucracy,  already  bloated 
beyond  all  reason,  continues  to  Increase  de- 
spite President  Johnson's  occasional  protes- 
tations of  domestic  economy.  Last  year  some 
273,000  new  federal  employes  were  added  to 
the  U.S.  jjayroU  (a  10  per  cent  Increase)  and 
put  the  total  at  2.900.000. 

But  sheer  numbers,  frightening  though 
they  may  be  to  the  taxpayer,  are  not  the  only 
threat.  More  ominous  is  the  steadily  grow- 
ing Involvement  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
with  the  economy  and  the  society  of  America. 
The  courts  have  been  bad  enough  vrtth  their 
assumption  of  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions, but  at  least  they  have  gone  through 
the  motions  of  legality. 

Nowadays,  however,  legal  functions  are 
being  iisurped  by  executive  agencies  which 
threaten  to  byp>ass  normal  coiirt  procedures 
although  their  procedures  are  quasi-Judicial 
In  nature.  Even  greater  dangers  lie  ahead  if 
Congress  Is  lulled  Into  passing  legislation 
of  the  type  sought  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Commission  powers  which 
currently  reside  In  the  federal  courts. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  shall  or 
shall  not  be  discrimination  in  employment — 
that  point  Is  fairly  well  settled  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  question  now  is 
whether  an  employer,  charged  with  violation 
of  the  Act,  shall  have  the  traditional  right  to 
a  trial  in  court. 

The  EEOC,  like  so  many  other  agencies  of 
our  hydra-headed  executive  branch,  consid- 
ers Itself  charged  with  fulfillment  of  a  so- 
ciological mission — not  Just  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  legislative  directive.  If  the 
Commission  gets  the  powers  now  being 
sought  for  it,  the  agency  would  become  in 
effect,  a  self-contained  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury. 

One  knowledgeable  attorney  who  has  dealt 
with  such  agencies  for  years,  points  out  that 
situations  would  develop  in  which  the  Com- 
mission would  be  filing  a  complaint  with  It- 
self, then  "asking  Itself  to  adjudge  In  favor 
of  itself,  and  to  grant  to  Itself  a  decree 
against  the  defendant." 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  how  soon 
and  how  inevitably  that  sort  of  situation 
would  bring  outright  dictation. 

The  question  Is.  are  the  American  people 
so  cowed  by  their  central  government  as  to 
accept  this  sort  of  additional  tyranny? 
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THE  GOLDEN  SHMOO 


Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  a  most 
interesting  article  written  by  Dolly  Con- 
nelly was  printed  in  the  July  17  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated.  An  introductory  sen- 
tence says: 

Like  a  creature  from  an  Al  Capp  comic 
strip,  the  hula-sklrted  musk  ox  has  sur- 
vived threatened  extinction  to  become  a 
Utopian  animal  for  the  hard-pressed  people 
of  the  North. 

The  article  will  be  of  Interest  not  only 
to  those  who  are  concerned  lest  this  mag- 
nificent animal  be  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  a  tragedy  which  almost  oc- 
curred, but  because  it  is  a  fascinating 
account  of  a  fascinating  animal. 

Alaska,  a  natural  habitat  for  the  musk 
ox,  had  none  in  1930,  when  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  brought  a  small 
herd  to  the  University  of  Alaska  and  later 
transplanted  the  animals  to  Nunivak 
Island.  Later,  as  the  article  goes  on  to 
relate,  some  young  musk  oxen  were 
brought  back  to  Fairbanks  and  are  thriv- 
ing at  the  University  of  Alaska  campus 
where  their  numbers  are  Increasing.  John 
Teal,  director  of  the  Alaska  experiment 
and  interested  for  ever  so  long  in  the 
musk  oxen,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
the  animals  from  Nunivak. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Sports  Illustrated  article 
be  printed  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
sequent Issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  con- 
tains editorial  comment  to  the  effect  that 
the  musk  ox  "is  being  talked  about  in 
different  quarters  as  a  prize  for  big-game 
hunters." 

According  to  the  magazine: 

Last  week  the  governing  council  of  Can- 
ada's Northwest  Territories  annoimced  It  was 
considering  offering  hunters  the  opportunity 
to  kill  musk  ox  at  $4,000  a  shaggy  head. 
The  cost  would  Include  an  airplane  charter, 
guides,  shooting  licenses  and  aU  the  thrill 
of  killing,  say,  a  cow.  "The  musk  ox  is  even 
easier  to  shoot  than  a  cow,"  says  one  north- 
em  wildlife  expert.  "You  can  walk  right  up 
to  them." 

It  Is  not  my  business  or  the  business 
of  any  other  U.S.  citizen  to  instruct  or 
advise  our  Canadian  friends  what  they 
should  do  about  this,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter. Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
hunting  ban  will  not  be  lifted.  There 
simply  are  not  enough  musk  oxen.  Also, 
experience  demonstrates  that  once  re- 
trictions  long  in  effect  are  lifted,  it  is 
mighty  hard  in  any  circumstance  to  im- 
pose them  again.  If  the  musk  ox  is  to 
multiply  and  roam  the  open  lands  of 
the  Arctic  as  in  the  days  of  old,  then 
man's  protection  ought  to  be  given  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

EzHrBrr   1 

The  Gou>en  Shmoo  or  thk  Babben  Lands 

(By  Dolly  Connelly) 

Last  May.  from  the  unlikely  interior  of  the 
calving  barns  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
there  emerged  seven  bright-eyed,  roly-poly 
hanks  of  hair  that  may  someday  be  con- 
sidered among  the  world's  most  Important 
animals.  They  were  the  first  results  of  a 
selective-breeding  program  designed  to  help 


the  musk  ox  do  for  the  north  country  what 
the  Longhom  steer  did  for  the  American 
West  a  century  before. 

Not  that  anyone  who  has  known  and  loved 
a  musk  ox — ^and  the  two  conditions  appar- 
ently are  Inseparable — would  listen  for  a 
moment  to  comparison  of  his  beast  with  the 
scrawny,  ornery  Longhom.  A  musk  ox  smells 
good,  tastes  good,  gives  milk  and  loves  to 
play  games.  But,  most  important  of  all,  be- 
neath the  long,  coarse,  drab-brown  hair  that 
descends  like  chain  mall  from  the  pale  saddle 
across  their  backs  almost  to  their  spatulate 
feet  musk  oxen  carry  an  underwool  finer 
than  any  other  wool  substance  known  In 
nature.  And  since  they  are  capable  of  in- 
gesting Arctic  vegetation  that  any  self- 
respecting  reindeer  or  caribou  would  sniff  at. 
the  prairies  stretching  around  the  northern 
zones  of  the  earth  could  support  huge  herds 
of  them  without  ruffling  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  that  rough  yet  fragile  land. 

In  recent  geological  times,  musk  oxen 
ranged  south  at  least  to  Kentucky  on  the 
North  American  continent  and  throughout 
Europe.  While  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
their  pasturage  shrank  as  they  followed  the 
retreat  of  Ice  northward  during  the  last  Ice 
Age,  Vllhjalmur  Stefansson  blames  their 
sharp  decline  in  numbers  on  man  and  his 
thoughtless  extermination  of  the  herds. 
"Bows,  arrows  and  spears  were  Invented  20.- 
000.  30,000  or  40.000  years  ago."  wrote  Stef- 
ansson. "Ever  since  those  days  nearly  every 
band  of  musk  ox  has  in  effect  committed 
suicide  by  not  fleeing  but  standing  up 
against  man  to  flght." 

To  passionate  protectors  of  the  earth's 
rare  animals,  these  are  among  the  most  tragic 
words  in  Stefansson's  long  chronicles  of  lUe 
in  the  arctic.  When  attacked,  musk  oxen 
form  a  rough  circle  of  defense  In  the  manner 
of  a  western  wagon  train  threatened  by 
Indians.  Larger  animals  take  up  positions 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  perimeter,  mas- 
sive horned  heads  lowered  to  confront  the 
enemy,  with  calves  tod  yearlings  buried  with- 
in the  protective  rlngv  An  individual  animal 
wUl  make  a  short,  threatening  sortie  out  of 
the  circle  and  then  promptly  wriggle  back 
into  position,  but  rarely  09  the  animals  at- 
tack en  masse,  and  they  wlU  run  only  If 
thoroughly  alarmed.  This  circling  strategy  Is 
a  splendid  defense  against  wolves,  but  a  setup 
for  slaughter  by  man. 

There  Is  no  sport  In  the  klUlng  of  musk 
oxen,  but  In  past  years  many  "fearless"  hunt- 
ers returned  to  civilization  with  horrendous 
tales  of  attacks  by  "the  world's  most  danger- 
ous game  animal."  The  musk  ox.  misiuimed, 
misunderstood,  maligned  In  a  hundred  ficti- 
tious stories  delivered  from  the  lectem,  had 
no  friends  except  a  few  who  marveled  at  its 
magnificent  adaptation  to  the  Arctic  prairies. 

Musk  ox  range  reached  its  low  point  in  the 
last  century.  Whalers — Russian,  Norwegian 
and  American — wintering  over  In  Arctic  seas 
Indulged  In  wanton  slaughter,  as  much  to 
relieve  boredom  as  to  obtain  food,  for  they 
kUled  whole  bands  far  In  excess  of  need.  As 
recently  as  the  decade  1860  to  1870  the  last 
native  band  of  musk  oxen  In  Alaska  was 
exterminated  In  the  vicinity  of  Point  Hope. 
Canada's  Banlca  Island  is  strewn  as  thickly 
with  the  bones  of  animals  killed  In  the  late 
1 9th  century  as  a  Dakota  prairie  in  the  years 
of  the  buffalo  slaughter. 

I  first  saw  a  band  of  musk  oxen  move  in 
flowing,  fast  gait,  astonishingly  graceful  de- 
spite their  short  legs,  through  coarse,  frozen 
tundra  grass  on  a  fog-shrouded  island  of  the 
Bering  Sea.  Suddenly  in  dim  winter  twilight, 
like  a  forgotten  vista  of  the  Ice  Age,  they 
wheeled  In  clouds  of  self-generated  steam 
and  turned  to  study  me.  Years  later  I 
watched  a  young  man  n<amed  Terry  Hall, 
herd  manager  of  the  musk  ox  breeding  sta- 
tion at  the  University  of  Alaska,  playfully 
haul  a  large  bull  across  a  snowy  pasture  on  a 
sledge.  Intensely  curious,  musk  oxen  will  leap 
aboard  any  moving  object — which  led  one  of 


us  to  question  just  who  was  domesticating 
whom.  This  delightful  Incident  was  as  in- 
congruous as  sighting  a  dlplodocus  at  play 
In  the  backyard. 

Like  many  other  admirers  of  the  musk  ox, 
I  have  traced  its  dwindling  natural  range  on 
the  globe  many  times — the  Arctic  Islands  of 
extreme  northern  Canada,  Peary  Land  to 
Scoresby  Sound  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  Canadian  mainland  at 
the  game  sanctuary  created  for  it  on  the 
Thelon  River  west  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  on 
Hudson  Bay.  In  1930  this  natural  range  was 
extended  when  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  captured  wild  musk  ox  calves  and 
yearlings  in  Greenland  and  transplanted 
them  first  to  Fairbanks  and  then  to  Nunivak 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Similar  reset- 
tlements were  made  in  Spitsbergen  and  in 
Norway.  These  little  bands  flourished,  mostly 
because  the  habitats  are  free  of  wolves,  their 
No.  1  enemy  next  to  man,  and  the  animals 
are  now  protected  by  International  laws 
against  slaughter  and  capture.  The  Nunivak 
herd — my  own  introduction  to  musk  oxen — 
rapidly  increased  In  30  years  from  33  ani- 
mals to  the  current  estimated  population  of 
680. 

In  1954,  into  this  poignant  picture  of  musk 
oxen  surviving  in  remote  huddles  on  the  Arc- 
tic prairies  there  stepped  the  institute  of 
Northern  Agricultural  Research,  a  group  of 
Arctic  ecologlsts  devoted  to  the  domestica- 
tion of  both  animals  and  plants  for  use  In 
the  northern  economy.  Concentration  wm  on 
the  musk  ox  in  the  belief  that  this  great, 
shaggy,  yoke-horned  beast  la  best  equipped 
to  lead  the  northward  march  of  civilization. 

The  name  musk  oxen  is  absurd,  for  they 
are  not  oxen  nor  do  they  have'tausk  glands. 
Having  burled  my  face  deep  in  the  foot- 
thick  shoulder  wool  of  a  damp  musk  ox  and 
sniffed  and  sniffed,  I  can  report  that  they 
smell  only  wet  and  wooUy,  and  faintly — 
but  not  offenslvely^-of  manure.  Even  the  sci- 
entific name.  Ovibos  moschatua  (musky 
sheep-cow) .  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  musk  ox 
probably  Is  an  ancient  rximlnant  that  start- 
ed off  Independently  somewhere  between  the 
antelope  and  goat  species.  The  Eskimos  call 
It  oomingmak  (the  bearded  one)  and  know 
his  wonderful  underwool   as   quivtit. 

Modern  appreciation,  dating  from  Stefans- 
son's enthusiasm  for  the  animal,  is  a  com- 
plicated story  now  reaching  marvelous  cul- 
mination, the  creation  of  a  new  economy  for 
natives  of  the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  Arctic. 
The  first  inkling  that  this  Ice  Age  mammal 
stlU  existed  on  the  northern  tundra  came 
three  centuries  ago  when  Arctic  adventurers 
were  astonished  to  see  smaU  clouds  of  gos- 
samer blowing  on  the  summer  winds,  a  sub- 
stance so  light  and  silky  that  often  It  caught 
In  shining  sheets  on  dwarfed  willow  clumps 
growing  In  upper  layers  of  soU  over  the  per- 
mafrost. It  was  totally  out  of  character  with 
the  environment,  so  much  so  that  discoverers 
sought  out  the  source  of  supply.  TTiey  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  wool  substance 
was  shed  in  sheets  by  a  large,  long-haired 
animal  whose  head  was  enclosed  with  heavy 
horns.  Subsequently  the  literature  of  the 
time  carried  references  to  the  strange  "mon- 
ster" that  carried  under  Its  thick  guard  hairs 
an  Incredibly  Ught  wool  drawn  In  long. 
silken  strands. 

It  bore  kinship  to  the  extinct  giant  musk 
ox  whose  massive  bones  tizrn  up  now  and 
again  in  the  gold-dredging  pools  of  Alaska 
and  along  the  undercut  banks  of  Arctic  riv- 
ers. Bulls  can  weigh  as  much  as  half  a  ton 
and  bear  some  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
American  bison. 

The  effort  to  domesticate  the  musk  ox  be- 
gan in  1954  with  the  capture  of  three  calves 
from  the  Thelon  River  Game  Sanctuary  In 
Canada's  Northwest  Territories  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Northern  Agri- 
cultural Research.  The  leader  of  this  project 
was  John  J.  Teal  Jr..  an  anthropologist  who 
heads  up  the  Institute  and  its  cherished 
Project  Musk  Ox.  The  three  babies  were  taken 
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tender   care   to   Teal's   own  farm   at 

Center,    Vermont.    They    were 

within  a  week,   demonatratlng  an 

to  estaMlBh  good  relations  with 

captors  and  to  master  the  routine  of 

farm  life, 
oxen  did,  however,  distrust  dogs.  "Just 
the  oxen  arrived  our  dogs  came  up  to 
Teal  says.  "The  musk  oxen,  whose 
enemy  Is  the  wolf,  either  saw  through 
origin  of  that  selective  breeding  or 
the  dogs  for  wolves.  With  great  snorts 
;en  dashed  for  me,  stamping  their  feet 
ground,  and  formed  a  defense  with 
the  center.  I  knew  then  that  I  had 
accepted." 

playful.  Intelligent,  these  sup- 
fearsome  animals  turned  out  to  be 
pies  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They 
gates,  picked  locks  and  pockets,  played 
It  the  mountain,  playfully  butted  heads, 
on  visitors  to  Induce  blissf  \il  scratch- 
went  swimming  In  the  farm  pond  with 
of  the  Teal  family  and  learned  to 
to  their  names.  Writes  John  Teal  in 
4ionthly  bulletin  of  the  Institute:  "Ang- 
always  known  as  Girlie,  the  first 
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calf  captured  In  the  Northwest  Territories, 
la  abput  to  enter  her  14th  year  as  the  pioneer 
musk  ox  at  the  Institute's  farm  in 
.   Always   affectionate   and   fond  of 
she  has  allowed  herself  to  be  milked 
open  pastures.  Her  calf  of  1962,  Little 
Is  a  giant  female  of  splendid  propor- 
but  has  not  yet  been  bred  for  lack  of 
bull.  Meanwhile  Little  Qirl  is  much 
of  a  horse  with  which  she  grazes, 
flank  to  flank  by  the  hour  and  ex- 
trlendly  nips." 
1964  the  Institute  began  establishment 
Alaska  breeding  station  with  captures 
the  wild  herd  on  Nunivak  Island.  Fl- 
la  by  grant  from'  the  W.  K.  KeUogg 
Fou^atlon,  with  land  provided  by  the  Unl- 
Ters  tj  of  Alaska.  Capturing  proved  a  frus- 
trwt  ag  proceditre,  as  the  slightest  approach 
to  «  le  animals  produced  an  immediate  circle 
of  '^natenlng  horns,  the  young  safely  en- 
wlthln  the  group.  They  defeated  every 
tried  on  them,  from  corralling  to  forc- 
Chem  into  the  sea.  It  was  finally  dlscov- 
that  musk  oxen  are  terrified  of  the  down- 
of  hellcapters.  A  hovering  aircraft  scat- 
the  circled  animals  in  all  directions, 
that  the  roping  was  greatly  simplified, 
soon  31  young  animals  In  their  fetching 
skirts  of  hair — most  of  them  Juvenile 
were  mmlnating  in  the  enclosures. 
great  value  to  the  northern  economy 
In  the  qiviut,  the  golden  fleece  of  the 
,  which  is  shed  annually  at  one  swoop. 
Shekrlng  Is  about  as  difficult  as  i>eeling  off 
eater.    Breaking   away   from    the    skin, 
(llv^t  works  through  the  guard  hairs.  As  it 
heavy  and  hot  in  warm  weather,  ani- 
practlcally  ask  to  be  peeled,  sidling  up 
a  good   scratching.   Each   animal   drops 
six  pounds  of  qiviut,  compared  to  three 
of  pashm  from  the  Cashmere  goat. 
fiber  Is  similar  to  pashm  but  about  twice 
ibng  and  half  as  thick,  and  thtis  far  silkier. 
D  be  prepared  with  the  same  machinery 
for  cashmere.  Four  to  eight  ounces  make 
sweater.  One  pound  of  the  precious  stuff, 
at    least    150,    spun    Into    40-strand 
,  makes  a  ball  of  thread  25  miles  long. 
letter  can  keep  busy  for  a  long  time  with 
c  uarter  of  a  pound  of  qiviut  yam.  Very 
,  It  will  not  shrink  when  scrubbed  or 
boiled,  and  it  wUl  take  dye  without  loss 
loftness  or  of  warmth.  Garments  woven 
knitted  of  qiviut  are  so  light  that  the 
scarely    feels    them,    yet    warming 
to  keep  the  wearer  cozy  In  tempera- 
well  below  zero.  After  all,  qiviut  keeps 
oxen  contently  chewing  cuds  at  60° 
xero. 
i  ome  of  the  fiber  goes  Into  research,  but 
mc  rt  la  being  stockpiled  toward  a  goal  of 
1,0)0  pounds — an  adequate  quantity  for  the 
Art  t  commercial  use.  At  that  time  one  of 
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the  many  textile  firms  specializing  In  rare 
materials  will  be  selected  for  processing  and 
manufacture  of  garments. 

The  Institute  of  Northern  Agricultural  Re- 
search has  now  come  through  the  first  two 
of  Its  major  phases  with  musk  oxen:  main- 
tenance of  the  pilot-study  herd  in  Vermont, 
used  for  research  in  physiology,  taxonomy, 
diseases,  genetics,  behavior  and  response  to 
management;  and  the  establishment  of 
breeding  stations  where  "seed"  stock  will  be 
produced  and  management  and  other  studies 
further  pursued.  The  experimentation  ulti- 
mately will  be  foUowed  by  the  distribution  of 
domesticated  breeding  stock  to  qualified  in- 
dividuals and  organizations.  Eskimo  councils 
from  northern  Quebec  to  the  coastal  villages 
of  Alaska,  learning  of  Project  Musk  Ox  ap- 
parently through  "mukluk  telegraph,"  have 
already  requested  breeding  stock.  This  sum- 
mer the  Institute  hopes  to  establish  its 
second  breeding  station  in  collaboration 
with  the  province  of  Quebec,  using  animals 
captured  on  Ellesmere  Island,  probably  the 
richest  remaining  musk  ox  territory  In  pro- 
portion to  area.  The  station  would  be  near 
Port  Chimo  on  Ungava  Bay  in  response  to 
urgent  petitions  from  Eskimo  village  coun- 
cils of  the  region. 

In  nature,  musk  ox  bands  number  from 
five  to  100  or  more  animals.  A  nucleus  herd 
in  a  northern  village  probably  will  number 
two  or  three  bulls  and  six  cows  to  the  bull. 
But  only  when  the  breeding  herds  have  been 
augmented  by  natural  increase  and  further 
captures  of  calves — enough  to  spare  the 
cadre  for  new  domesticated  herds — will  the 
musk  ox  take  its  giant  step  out  of  the  Ice 
Age  and  into  the  20th  century  economy. 

Along  with  domestication  of  the  animals, 
this  fall  the  institute  will  begin  the  train- 
ing of  promising  young  Eskimos  as  herds- 
men. Mrs.  Lillian  Schell,  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Alaska,  working  for  a 
Master  of  Pine  Arts  degree,  is  preparing  her- 
self to  teach  the  subtleties  of  qiviut  garment 
hand-manufactiire  to  native  women.  An 
honor  graduate  of  the  New  England  School 
of  Textiles,  Mrs.  Schell  will  be  a  key  Instruc- 
tor in  the  new  native  industry.  Points  out 
John  Teal :  "The  quest  for  qiviut  may  be  the 
means  by  which  man  will  open  up  the  North 
for  permanent  settlement  and  will  achieve 
that  greater  wisdom,  the  happy  adjustment 
of  economy  and  environment." 

Careful  preparation  of  the  native  settle- 
ments to  receive  the  musk  oxen  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  plan.  Some  earlier  attempts  to 
teach  Eskimos  to  herd  reindeer  came  a 
cropper  when  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  hunter  in- 
stinct of  the  Eskimo.  As  quickly  as  hopeful 
Pish  and  Wildlife  men  winged  off  Into  the 
blue,  the  Eskimos  did  what  comes  naturally. 
They  ate  the  reindeer  on  the  grounds  that  a 
sure  reindeer  in  the  bsl^y  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  possible  calf  in  the  %pnng.  This  will  not 
happen  with  musk  oxen,  no  matter  how 
delicious  their  fiesh  may  be. 

In  captivity,  the  calves  will  be  weaned  in 
three  months,  so  that  cows  may  be  bred 
again  in  August,  producing  calves  annually 
Instead  of  every  second  year  as  they  ordi- 
narily do.  Without  straining  the  Imagination, 
it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  Arctic  prairie 
again  populated  with  herds  of  musk  oxen  as 
it  once  must  have  been — not  food  for  pre- 
historic man,  but  bearers  now  of  a  golden 
opportunity  for  a  hard-pressed  people. 


TH3  PRESroENT  SEEKS  ORDER  AND 
REMEDIAL  EFFORT  FOR  THE 
CITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  last  week  calling  for 
a  return  to  law  and  order  was  not  a 
speech  which  addressed  itself  only  to  the 
physical  suppression  of  riots  and  the 
punishment  of  the  rioters. 


The  President  is  a  man  who  knows 
that  on  the  ruins  of  the  past,  we  must 
build  the  society  of  the  future. 

If  we  want  an  American  society  which 
Is  better;  If  we  want  a  country  in  which 
everyone  has  a  real  stake;  If  we  want  to 
make  these  riots  a  sordid  page  in  the 
American  past;  then  we  must  go  forward 
seeking  remedial  programs — for  order  is 
not  enough  for  progress. 

The  underlying  causes  of  violence 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  we  all  know 
what  those  causes  are. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  will,  hope- 
fully, come  up  with  many  recommenda- 
tions which  we  will  have  to  consider. 

Let  us  keep  our  minds  open  and  our 
powder  dry. 

Let  us  not  permit  riots  to  obscure  the 
enormous  accomplishments  of  the  past 
3*72  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  which  sup- 
ports the  President's  efforts  to  restore 
peace  and  move  this  Nation  forward 
through  a  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

July  29, 1967] 

President  Asks  Okdeh,  and  Remedial  Effort, 

Too 

In  his  television  speech  Thursday  night, 

President  Johnson   reiterated   that  violence 

in  the  nation's  cities  wlU  be  put  down,  but 

he  called  for  remedial,  long-term  programs 

that   would   attack  the   root  causes   among 

poor  people. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  he  said  new 
training  standards  will  be  established  for  all 
National  Guardsmen  to  teach  them  how  to 
cope  with  civil  disorders.  On  the  second 
point,  he  announced  he  was  creating  a  nine- 
member  commission  on  civil  disorders  that 
would  investigate  the  riots,  draw  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  other  authorities  to  determine  their 
cause  and  make  recommendations  to  local 
governments,  states,  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

He  also  Insisted  that  there  had  to  be  a 
concerted  national  attack  on  the  "condi- 
tions of  despair,"  and  cited  major  elements 
of  his  domestic  program  that  would  help. 

On  the  presidential  commission  are  a  gov- 
ernor, the  mayor  of  New  York,  two  members 
of  Congress,  a  union  leader,  an  industrial 
executive,  a  state  commerce  commissioner, 
a  police  chief  and  the  executive  director  of 
the  NAACP.  Two  are  Negroes:  Sen.  Edward 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Roy  Wilk- 
ins  of  the  NAACP. 

The  commission  has  an  urgent  and  chal- 
lenging task  before  it,  but  neither  it  nor 
any  commission  could  come  up  with  instant 
solutions  or  full-fledged  explanations  lor 
violence  In  the  cities. 

And  doubtless  its  findings  will  not  please 
those  militants  who  want  total,  Instant  re- 
making of  American  society. 

When  the  President  was  speakl  ig  of  long- 
term  programs  to  attack  the  root  causes,  he 
was  speaking  vrtth  the  knowledge  that  even 
with  unlimited  amounts  of  money  and 
energry,  no  such  miracle  can  be  accomplished 
overnight.  The  gaps  and  the  needs  are  too 
great. 

But  remedial  and  helpful  programs  can  go 
forward.  Others  are  possible  and  to  that  end 
the  President  urged  men  In  public  office 
and  members  of  Congress  not  to  turn  their 
backs  or  adopt  a  "buslness-as-usual"  atti- 


tude. That,  he  said,  would  Invite  disaster  and 
dishonor. 

The  firebrands  who  call  for  street  warfare 
are  not  going  to  accomplish  what  they  wish 
except  the  crippling  isolation  of  the  Ne- 
gro and  the  deepening  of  frustration  and 
despair.  Genuine  betterment  does  not  lie  in 
isolation  and  warfare.  It  does  not  lie  In  loot- 
ing, and  thievery,  arson  and  pillage. 

"This  is  crime,"  the  President  said,  "and  It 
will  be  dealt  with  forcefully,  swiftly,  cer- 
tainly— under  the  law." 

But  the  underlying  causes  of  violence  must 
be  dealt  with  eis  forcefully.  Toward  this  end 
the  President  has  moved  and  has  asked  the 
nation  to  move. 


EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Congress,  over  administration  objec- 
tions, added  a  new  title  VI  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  and  to  establish  a  Bu- 
reau for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Handicapped  Children  within  the  Office 
of  Education.  This  is  a  constructive  pro- 
gram with  the  goal  of  making  into  use- 
ful, productive  citizens  the  estimated  5 
million  school-aged  children  suffering 
from  some  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
impairment. 

Many  of  us  were  disappointed  early 
this  year  when  the  President's  budget 
asked  only  $15  million  for  title  VI  pro- 
grams, less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress  and  but 
a  third  of  the  sum  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Budget  Bureau.  Fortunately, 
the  Senate,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  title  VI  ESEA  to  the  national  welfare, 
increased  the  $15  million  budget  figure 
to  $20  million.  While  this  stlU  falls  short 
of  need,  It  is  nevertheless  a  step  in  the 
right  drection  and  it  Is  the  prayerful 
hope  of  millions  of  parents  of  these  un- 
fortunate youngsters  that  the  conference 
committee  on  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  will  retain  the  Senate  figure. 

That  the  program  for  education  of 
handicapped  children  merits  support  is 
widely  recognized.  The  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  in  a  forceful  editorial  this  past 
Sunday,  August  6, 1967,  arguing  for  more 
title  VI  ESEA  funds,  quite  correctly 
points  out  that  "as  the  handicapped  child 
grows  older,  he  misses  precious  oppor- 
tunity." Pointing  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased funds,  the  editorial  concludes 
that  "the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  should  not 
be  compounded  by  a  domestic  tragedy 
of  shattered  hope."  Few  can  quarrel 
with  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War  Shouldn't  Be  Excuse  for  Cutting 
Needed  Plans 

It  is  the  continual  cry  of  many  govern- 
mental agencies  and  departments  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  draining  the  nation  of 
much  besides  the  blood  of  youth  and  a  soar- 
ing military  commitment.  The  cry  is  Just. 

The  war  Is  also  sapping  the  effectiveness  of 
several  sorely  needed  domestic  programs.  One 
of  these  programs — 'ntl©  VI  of  th©  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  AmendmentB 


of  1966 — has  the  potential  of  being  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  brilliant  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  enacted  by  a  recent  Congress. 

It  authorizes  grants  to  states  enabling 
them  to  initiate,  expand,  and  Improve  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  projects 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
who  cannot  make  a  place  for  themselves  in 
this  troubled  world  without  additional 
programs. 

The  hitch  is  that  the  amount  authorized 
vastly  differs  from  the  amoiint  finally  appro- 
priated after  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  the  vmite 
House,  and  Congressional  budget  committees 
finish  their  fiscal  surgery. 

For  Instance,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
June,  it  was  originally  suggested  $150  mil- 
lion be  authorized  for  grants  to  states.  The 
authorization  for  fiscal  1967  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  Congress  at  $50  million. 

After  HEW  and  the  White  House  finished 
whittling  away,  the  amount  actually  appro- 
priated amounted  to  $2.5  million,  a  token 
gesture  that  tallies  up  to  something  like  11 
cents  for  each  handicapped  child  covered 
under  the  legislation. 

For  fiscal  1968,  we  find  the  same  process 
now  under  way. 

The  amount  originally  suggested  was  $250 
million.  Congress  approved  $150  million.  HEW 
asked  for  $50  million.  And  now.  with  in- 
creased expenditm-es  for  the  war  effort 
pressing  the  administration,  it  looks  like 
final  Congressional  budget  committee  action 
will  hack  the  figure  for  1968  to  $15  million. 

The  1967  program  is  already  by  the  boards. 
Even  on  the  short  notice  provided,  most 
states  had  extensive  plans  and  personnel 
lined  up  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
children.  Their  programs  were  basically 
crippled. 

Argvunents  from  the  budget  surgeons  in- 
clude the  most  prevalent  one  that  the  pro- 
gram is  a  new  one  and  the  projects  can 
limp  along  on  one  cylinder  for  a  few  yeaf^ 
until  times  are  better.  This  is  falla-\ 
clous  reasoning  and  pure  rationalized 
procrastination . 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  Is  already 
more  than  150  years  late.  The  handicapped 
child  has  waited  that  long  to  receive  recog- 
nition of  his  problem  by  the  federal 
government. 

To  dangle  false  hope  for  educators,  chil- 
dren and  parents  alike  only  creates  more 
problems  than  the  legislation  solves.  As  the 
handicapped  child  grows  older,  he  misses 
precious  opportunity. 

There  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  appro- 
priate more  than  the  $15  million.  The 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  should  not  be  com- 
pounded by  a  domestic  tragedy  of  shattered 
hope. 

MONUMENTAL  MISCALCULATION  IN 
HOUSING  STATISTICS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  a 
"monumental  miscalculation"  with  re- 
gard to  Federal  statistics  on  the  quality 
of  American  housing. 

Reporter  Richard  F.  Janssen  says  a 
new  Census  Bureau  study  shows  that  we 
did  not  reduce  dilapidated  housing  in 
this  country  by  40  percent  between  1950 
and  1960,  as  earlier  statistics  claimed. 
We  may  not  have  reduced  it  at  all,  the 
article  says. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  and  the  summary 
and  conclusions  of  the  Census  Bureau 
report,  entitled  "Measuring  the  Quality 
of  Housing,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Making  Pew  Inroads  on  Slum  Housing, 

Reappraisal  by  Census  Bureau  Indicates 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 

Washington. — The  ghetto  experts  are  get- 
ting another  Jolt. 

The  cause  is  a  deceptively  technical-look- 
ing docimient,  called  Working  Paper  No.  25 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  but  its  message  is  a 
disturbing  and  potentially  explosive  one: 
That  the  nation  hasn't  been  maldng  any  real 
headway  in  eliminating  slum  housing. 

Until  a  recent  reappraisal  the  country 
could  take  some  comfort  from  census  statis- 
tics showing  that  the  lowest-class  of  hous- 
ing— "dilapidated" — had  been  dramatically 
slashed  by  1.6  million  units  between  the 
1950  and  1960  censuses,  a  cut  of  more  than 
40 --c. 

Now,  officials  admit  that  was  a  monu- 
mental miscalculation.  The  exact  number  re- 
mains subject  to  considerable  doubt,  but  new 
estimates  place  the  decline  in  the  decade  at 
much  less  than  100,000  units,  perhaps  only 
6,000 — or  none  at  all.  "It's  almost  a  standoff," 
says  a  Census  Bureau  technician.  Unofficially, 
bureau  statisticians  figure  there  were  roughly 
3.5  million  dilapidated  housing  units  in  use 
in  1950,  and  the  number  as  of  1960  was  still 
something  more  than  3.4  million  units. 

The  new  numbers  are  certainly  a  disap- 
pointment to  housing  officials,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  billions  of  dollars  poured 
into  urban  renewal  and  public  housing  in  re- 
cent years.  And  the  newly  apparent  lack  of 
progress,  some  suspect,  may  partly  explain 
the  frustrations  that  erupt  in  rioting. 
"BIG   JOB   ahead" 

The  massive  mistake  is  also  an  embarrass- 
ment, of  course,  to  the  Government's  statisti- 
cal overseers  who  so  frequently  have  to  admit 
that  numbers  Issued  as  economic  truth  were 
later  found  to  be  far  off  the  mark.  The 
Census  Bureau  said  earlier  this  week,  for 
instance,  that  its  housing-starts  figures  had 
been  exaggerating  actual  activity  ever  since 
s  1963,  and  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  last 
week  conceded  that  the  fiscal  policy  proposed 
in  January  might  well  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent if  he'd  known  then  that  his  econo- 
mists were  making  a  $3  billion  error  in  esti- 
mating tax  revenues. 

The  discouraging  new  numbers  on  slums 
only  buttress  his  conviction,  says  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner  Philip  N.  Brownsteln, 
"that  we've  not  done  enough  .  .  .  There's 
a  big  Job  ahead."  Each  year,  he  fears,  "as 
you  eliminate  some  dilapidated  housing,  ad- 
ditional ones  come  Into  that  category."  But 
the  data  also  suggest,  he  says,  that  the  John- 
son Administration  is  correct  in  placing  more 
emphasis  lately  on  rehabilitating  rundown 
housing  units  rather  than  relying  solely  on 
the  more  costly  process  of  replacing  them 
with  entirely  new  ones. 

The  reappraisal  is  viewed  even  more  glumly 
by  some  private  housing  experts.  "It  raises 
the  question  of  are  we  getting  any  better"  in 
Improving  the  housing  lot  of  the  less-prlvl- 
leged,  says  Michael  Sumichrast,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  And  the  answer,  he  says,  is  "prob- 
ably not."  Perhaps  equally  unsettling,  he 
adds,  is  that  "we  don't  know  what's  hap- 
pened" since  1960  because  the  Government 
attempts  to  measure  housing  conditions  only 
once  each  decade.  Compared  with  the  al- 
most undented  Inventory  of  deteriorating 
dwellings,  moreover,  the  few  available  clues 
aren't  reassuring — urban  renewal  knocked 
down  an  average  of  only  39,000  units  a  year 
In  the  1960-64  period,  he  says. 

DATA-GATHERING     METHOD 

Whatever  impact  the  report  may  have  on 
Federal  housing  programs  themselves,  it  will 
certainly  help  shape  the  way  the  Census  Bu- 
reau goes  about  gathering  data  on  "housing 
quality"  In  its  next  regular  census  In  1970. 
"I  don't  know  how  we're  going  to  do  it  then," 
an  official  laments,  "but  Its  pretty  clear  that 
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purpoee  of  this  chapter  is  to  sum  up 
the  Aiajor  findings  and  to  submit  recommen- 
datl^s  for  a  program  that  will.  In  our  Judg- 
,  result  in  more  adequate  information 
the  quality  of  this  Nation's  housing 
1970  Census  than  In  the  1960  Censiis. 
a  substitute  for  writing  a  qualifying 
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in  the  1960  Census  are  themselves 
to  considerable  error.  The  statistical 
presented  in  this  report  are  slmpll- 
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Quality  of  1969  statistics  an  ctrnttition 

The  statistics  are  unreliable.  Our  best  esti- 
mate Is  that  If  another  group  of  eniunerators 
had  been  sent  back  to  rate  the  housing  units 
of  the  United  States,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  units  rated  as  dilapidated  or  deteriorat- 
ing by  either  gproup  of  enumerators  would 
have  been  rated  the  same  by  both  groups 
of  enumerators. 

The  statistics  are  Inaccurate.  The  1960  Cen- 
sus evaluation  program  indicates  that  dilap- 
idated housing  in  the  United  States,  as  de- 
terminated by  the  1960  Census,  Is  understated 
by  at  least  one -third.  Use  of  the  1860  Census 
statistics  grossly  distorts  estimates  of  trend 
in  dUapldated  housing  from  1950  to  1960.  The 
atatlstlcs  for  blocks  appear  to  be  of  very  low 
accuracy.  Comparisons  of  the  relative  quality 
of  structural  condition  of  housing  between 
cities  may  be  subject  to  considerable  error. 

Statistics  for  tracts  within  any  given  city 
are  adequate,  however.  This  finding  is  con- 
sistent with  the  others.  The  random  errors  of 
measvurement  (Including  enumerator  varia- 
bility) tend  to  cancel  out  on  the  tract  level. 
Also,  OMT  hypothesis  is  that  the  enumerators 
within  a  city  have  a  common  outlook  and 
are  dealing  with  a  common  environment.  For 
this  reason  Intraclty  comparisons  of  struc- 
tural condition  may  be  adequately  based 
while  intercity  comparisons  may  not  be. 

Quality  of  1960  statistics  on  standard-rub- 
standard  classification 

Reliability. — The  poor  quality  of  eniimera- 
tor  ratings  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  data  and  statistics  on  the 
standard-substandard  classification,  although 
the  trends  in  substandard  housing  appear  to 
have  been  measured  adequately  for  the  dec- 
ade 1950  to  1960.  There  Is  evidence  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  units  which  could  be  classi- 
fied as  substandard  from  the  findings  of  one 
group  of  enumerators,  would  have  been 
differently  classified  according  to  the  find- 
ings of  another  group  of  enumerators.  (The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  did  not,  of  course,  use 
the  standard-substandard  classification.  It  is 
derived  from  a  combination  of  the  physical 
condition  rating  with  the  availability  of 
three  plumbing  facilities.)  The  accuracy  of 
data  contained  In  cross  tabulations  using  the 
standard-substandard  classlflcatlon  is  ad- 
versely effected,  since  of  necessity  it  depends 
on  the  accurate  rating  of  individual  units. 

Accuracy. — The  trend  appears  to  have  been 
measured  adequately  for  the  decade  1950  to 
1960.  The  erroneous  classifications  of  struc- 
tural condition  were  in  effect  corrected  by 
the  plumbing  facilities  data. 

Secondary  role  of  structural  condition. — 
Statistics  based  on  the  standard-substandard 
classification  have  correctly  played  a  much 
more  Important  part  in  the  establishment  of 
bousing  policy  and  In  the  execution  of  hous- 
ing programs  than  the  statistics  on  structural 
condition.  One  Important  reason  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  statistics  based  on  the  standard - 
BubBtandard  classification  is  that  the  statis- 
tics refiect  primarily  an  objective  character- 
istic of  housing  units — the  extent  of  avail- 
ability of  plumbing  facilities.  In  the  1950 
Census,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  units 
which  Ware  classified  as  substandard  were 
dilapidated  units  with  all  plumbing  facili- 
ties. In  the  1960  Census  this  had  risen  to 
about  9  percent.  However,  in  the  large  cities 
(cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants)  the 
dilapidated  units  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
make  up  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  sub- 
standard. (See  table  B-1  in  appendix  B.; 

Improvement  of  enumerator  ratings  im- 
possible 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  feasible 
method  of  Improving  the  quality  of  enumer- 
ator ratings  In  a  decennial  oenaus.  This  is 
a  conseqaenoe  of  the  ambiguities,  nonopera- 
tional  elements,  and  complexities  of  the 
rating  process  itself,  as  well  as  of  biasing 


Tacton  tn  tha  enrironment  In  which  ratings 
have  to  be  made. 

Self -enumeration — Unsatisfactory  alternative 

The  research  to  date  Indicat'  3  that  ratings 
provided  by  the  occupants  of  housing  units 
would  not  provide  a  satisfactory  alternative. 
A  number  of  surveys  were  conducted  to  test 
the  assumption  tbAt  Information  supplied 
by  householders  about  structural  defects 
could  be  coded  Into  a  condition  classifica- 
tion. Occupants,  homeowners  in  particular, 
tended  to  understate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  structural  defects.  A  reversal  of  this  ten- 
dency was  noted  among  both  renters  and 
owners  In  the  higher  brackets  of  Income, 
home  value,  and  rent. 

Regression  analysis  findings 
The  research  has  Indicated  the  following 
about  the  structural  condition  classification: 

1.  A  high  degree  of  correlation  has  been 
found  for  census  tracts  in  large  cities  be- 
tween objective  population  and  housing 
characteristics  and  the  proportion  of  housing 
of  low  structural  quality  as  determined  by 
enumerator  ratings. 

2.  The  degree  of  correlation  varies  directly 
with  the  size  of  the  area.  The  highest  cor- 
relations are  obtained  for  census  tracts,  the 
next  highest  for  enumeration  districts,  and 
the  lowest  for  city  blocks.  Our  judgment  Is 
that  these  correlations  have  been  attenuated 
by  the  random  errors  of  measurement  aris- 
ing from  errors  of  enumerator  ratings,  and 
that  ratings  derived  from  the  objective 
characteristics  will  be  more  accurate  ratings 
of  structural  condition  than  ratings  made 
directly  by  enumerators. 

3.  Our  Judgment  is  that  ratings  based  on 
objective  data,  as  derived  from  regression 
analyses  for  email  areas,  such  as  blocks  and 
tracts,  provide  more  accurate  indications  of 
structural  condition  of  housing,  unit  by  unit, 
than  enumerator  ratings.  Indeed.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  the  enumerator  rat- 
ings were  of  such  poor  quality  that  the  aver- 
ages for  these  areas  constitute  better  ratings 
of  the  Individual  units  than  the  Individual 
ratings  themselves.  Under  these  conditions 
objective  characteristics  can  contribute  In- 
formation about  the  structural  condition  of 
housing  even  when  the  correlations  are  ex- 
tremely low. 

aXCOMlCEI^DATIONS 

1.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  should  direct 
Its  efforts  to  constructing  measures  of  hous- 
ing quality  and  neighborhood  quality  based 
on  combinations  of  objectively  defined  char- 
acteristics. 

2.  Tests  should  be  conducted  of  the  sensi- 
tivity of  various  combinations  of  objective 
characteristics.  Including  items  not  collected 
in  previous  censuses,  to  geographic  and  slze- 
of-place  variations. 

3.  The  accuracy  and  validity  of  new  meas- 
ures of  quality  of  housing  should  be  eval- 
uated by  comparison  with  measures  based      ' 
on  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
(APHA)    method   discussed   In   chapter   VI, 

or  some  other  maximum-Intensity  method 
based  upon  it. 

4.  To  permit  assessment  of  changes  In  qual- 
ity from  1960  to  1970,  plans  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  sample  survey  to  obtain  enumera- 
tor ratings  of  structural  condition  in  1970. 
The  goal  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  relating 
the  data  of  the  1970  Census  and  the  1960 
Census  lor  the  United  States  and  its  major 
subdivisions.  In  view  of  changing  standards, 
quality  improvements,  and  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  enumerator  ratings,  however,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  oomparabUlty  wUl  be  achieved 
to  any  substantial  degree. 

5.  Research  should  be  carried  forward  to 
deal  with  the  following  questions: 

a.  The  relationship  between  enumerator 
ratings  of  structural  condition  and  objective 
data  for  areas  of  various  sizes  and  locations. 

b.  The  estimation  of  statistical  paramel:erB 
relevant  to  quality  of  boualng.  Esttmates 
are   needed   of   vartOTis   kinds   of   Intra-area 
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correlations  and  of  between-area  variances 
for  areas  of  specified  types  such  as  blocks, 
tracts,  and  cities,  for  both  structural  condi- 
tion ratings  and  objective  population  and 
housing  variables. 

c.  The  validation  of  new  Indexes  of  quality 
of  housing. 

DISCUSSION 

In  the  formulation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  been  guided  by  the  five  re- 
quirements for  a  measure  of  housing  quality 
set  forth  in  chapter  11: 

1.  The  statistics  should  refiect  the  real  as 
opposed  to  the  apparent  state  of  affairs  with 
respect  to  quality  of  housing.  Thus,  measures 
are  needed  that  provide  reliable,  accurate, 
and  valid  indicators  of  current  levels  of 
quality. 

2.  The  statistics  should  reflect  real  trends 
In  the  quality  of  housing. 

3.  The  statistics  should  be  comparable 
geographically. 

4.  The  statistics  should  be  built  up  from 
data  obtained  for  individual  housing  units 
to  which  individual  values  should  be 
assigned. 

5.  The  statistics  should  be  based  on 
methods  that  distinguish  various  levels  of 
quality  of  individual  housing  units. 

These  requirements  have  presented  two 
classes  of  problems,  llie  first  is  the  meth- 
odological, i.e.,  the  definition  and  develop- 
ment of  measurement  methods.  The  text  of 
this  report  has  stressed  the  methodological. 
The  second  is  the  conceptual.  I.e.,  the  defi- 
nition of  the  standards  of  the  quality  of 
housing. 

In  broad  terms,  we  have  reached  the  fol- 
lowing position  vrith  respect  to  standards  of 
quality:  There  are  two  general  standards. 
The  first  deals  with  the  question,  does  the 
housing  unit  have  any  characteristics  that 
are  detrimental  to  health  or  safety?  The 
second  deals  with  the  question,  does  the 
housing  unit  have  any  characteristics  that 
do  not  meet  the  minimvmi  standards  of  well- 
being  for  its  occupants?  In  applying  these 
standards,  three  types  of  characteristics  are 
relevant;  those  relating  to: 

1.  The  structure  in  which  the  unit  is  lo- 
cated. 

2.  The  facilities  of  the  unit. 

3.  The  environment  (the  neighborhood  in 
general  as  well  as  the  immediate  surround- 
ing vicinity) . 

There  is  concern  that,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  plumbing  facilities  in  low  quality 
housing,  the  standard-substandard  clGMSlfl- 
cation  win  become  a  less  useful  indicator  of 
quality  of  housing.  There  are  two  comments 
to  make  on  this  score.  First,  research  is 
needed  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  con- 
cern is  factually  supported  by  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  6  years.  Second,  the  analy- 
ses have  indicated  that  other  objective  char- 
acteristics could  be  added  to  the  plumbing 
facilities  measurement  to  strengthen  the 
standard-substandard  classification.  More- 
over, the  evidence  suggests  that  other  ob- 
jective factors  could  be  substituted  tor 
plumbing  facilities — factors  that  may  not 
have  the  future  limitations  that  housing 
analysts  are  now  concerned  about  with  re- 
spect to  plumbing  facilities. 

Our  judgment  is  that  explicit  regression 
analysis  at  the  time  of  the  1970  Census,  with 
the  computation  of  regressed  values  for  70 
million  housing  units,  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  There  are  three  alternatives, 
all  of  which  stai;t  by  defining  a  value  on  the 
quality  scale  underlying  each  characteristic 
below  which  a  unit  would  be  classified  as 
inadequate  with  respect  to  that  character- 
istic. (For  example,  a  unit  occupied  by  more 
than  1.5  persons  per  room  could  be  classified 
as  Inadequate  with  respect  to  crowdedness.) 
The  alternatives  are : 

1.  A  simple  count  of  inadequacies  for  each 
unit. 

2.  A  weighted  cotmt  of  inadequacies,  where 
each  one  is  weighted  in  terms  of  its  impor- 


tance for  a  given  index  of  quality  of  housing. 
(There  may  not  be  very  much  to  be  gained 
by  such  a  weighting  procedure.) 

3.  At  the  lowest  level  of  tabulation,  for 
example  the  block,  statistics  that  identify  the 
number  of  units  that  are  inadequate  with 
respect  to  each  specified  characteristic  and 
also  with  respect  to  the  combinations  of 
characteristics  that  account  for  most  of  the 
cases. 

We  believe  that  Indexes  of  housing  quality 
can  be  readily  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
objective  data  easily  obtainable  in  a  self- 
envunerative  census  of  population  and  hous- 
ing. The  raw  materials  for  the  indexes  are 
of  two  types : 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  unit  and  of  the 
structure  in  which  the  unit  is  located.  These 
characteristics  should  have  face  validity. 
They  should  be  readily  recognized  as  housing 
characteristics.  They  would  be  such  items 
as  age  of  structure,  lack  of  central  heating, 
number  of  units  in  structure,  availability  of 
plumbing  facilities,  availability  of  kitchen 
facilities,  degree  of  crowding,  etc. 

2.  Characteristics  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  unit  is  located.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained as  a  composite  of  two  kinds  of  data. 
The  first  is  derived  by  assigning  to  each  unit 
the  average  values  for  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  unit  Is  located  (e.g.,  the  block, 
enumeration  district,  or  tract)  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  are  obtained  for  each  unit 
separately.  Thus  each  unit  would  be  classi- 
fied not  only  as  having  all  plumbing  facili- 
ties or  lacking  one  or  more  of  them  but  as 
being  in  an  area  in  which  (x)  percent  or 
more  of  the  unite  have  all  plumbing  facili- 
ties. The  second  kind  of  data  might  come 
from  direct  observation  of  neighborhood  at- 
tributes, although  in  the  context  of  a  decen- 
nial census  there  are  considerable  limitations 
on  what  can  be  feasibly  done. 


FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS— AN 
AREA  OF  RAPID  CHANGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  crit- 
ical dimension  of  improved  intergovern- 
mental relations  is  better  Federal-State 
relations.  Many  recent  developments 
give  us  some  optimism  about  solid,  long- 
range  improvements.  But  other  trouble 
spots  still  exist. 

Because  of  the  constant  change  and 
challenge  In  Federal- State  develop- 
ments, we  must  constantly  update  the 
methods  by  which  American  federalism 
seeks  to  discharge  its  responsibility  for 
our  domestic  governmental  needs.  Enact- 
ment of  pending  legislation  on  inter- 
governmental cooperation,  manpower, 
and  coordinating  machinery  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfiBce  of  the  President  would  be 
a  significant  step  toward  further  im- 
proving Federal-State  relations. 

Albert  J.  Richter,  a  senior  analyst  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  recently  delivered  a  speech 
which  highlights  many  of  the  points  of 
friction  in  contemporary  Federal-State 
relations,  along  with  efforts  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  deal  with  them.  Mr.  Rich- 
ter's  well-developed  and  balanced  speech 
also  identifies  other  tension  points  which 
still  require  concerted  attention  and 
action  from  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  address 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Changing  Federal-State  Relations  and  thb 
Work  of  the  State  Budget  Analysts— Am 
Address  by  Albert  J.  Richter,  Senior  Ana- 
lyst, Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental   Relations,    Before    HJSTrrura 
FOR  Budget  Analy'Sts,  Universitt  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  Ky.,  July  10,  1967 
Einstein  postulated  a  fourth  dimension  in 
what  we  normally  conceive  as  our  three-di- 
mensional   world.    Change,   he   said,   is   this 
fourth  dimension  and  It  affects  all  tilings,  In- 
cluding inanimate  objects. 

Discussing  change  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions is  difficult,  not  because  there  is  so  little 
going  on,  but  because  there  is  so  much.  In- 
tergovernmental relations  are  tn  a  high  state 
of  flux,  as  much  in  the  relationship  of  the 
States  to  the  Natioml  Government  as  nny- 
where.  These  changes  are  Important  to  all  of 
State  government,  but  particularly  to  Gov- 
ernors and  to  their  key  staff  assistants,  not 
the  least  of  whom  are  their  budget  staffs. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  favorable  to  the 
role  of  the  States  in  our  Federal  system,  and 
specifically  to  the  role  of  the  Governors  in 
that  system.  But  by  nc  means  are  they  all 
favorable.  Our  dynamic  federal  system  is  con- 
stantly evolving  in  response  to  contending 
forces  at  all  three  levels,  and  sometimes  the 
balance  of  these  forces  works  against  as  well 
as  for  the  role  of  the  States. 

For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  I  have 
divided  the  changes  favorable  to  the  States 
into  three  groups:  first,  those  representing 
the  Federal  Government's  Increasing  sensi- 
tivity to  and  concern  for  the  States  In  the 
development  and  execution  of  National  pro- 
grams; second,  those  reflecting  an  explicit 
desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
grant-in-aid  programs  make  a  constructive 
Impact  on  the  States;  and  third,  those  re- 
flecting Federal  actions  helping  to  build  up 
State  governments  Into  fully  viable  partners 
in  the  federal  system.  The  three  groupings 
obviously  overlap,  but  each  has  Its  particu- 
lar emphasis.  Finally,  I  will  comment  on 
what  appear  to  be  significant  trends  in  State 
government  Itself  affecting  State-Federal 
relations. 

the  expansion  of  consultation 
Last  fall  President  Johnson  designated 
Farris  Bryant,  former  Governor  of  Florida 
and  now  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  to  be  the  day-to-day  contact  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Governors. 
Assisted  by  top  staff  aids  and  departmental 
representatives.  Gov.  Bryant  has  visited  40 
State  capitals  on  the  invitation  of  Gover- 
nors, discussing  matters  of  concern  to  them 
and  particularly  problems  involved  in  State 
administration  of  Federal  grant  programs  and 
Federal  coordination  of  those  programs.  A 
number  of  the  trips  also  resulted  in  joint 
meetings  with  State  legislative  leaders.  Fur- 
ther liaison  activities  are  planned  by  units 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
which  will  be  expanded  to  include  meetings 
with  county  and  municipal  leaders  and  their 
staffs. 

The  President  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
these  liaison  meetings,  and  recently  directed 
Cabinet  members  to  make  visits  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  order  to  further  broad- 
en field  exposure  of  top  Administration 
leaders. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 
marked  a  departure  in  Federal  legislation  af- 
fecting the  States  by  requiring  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  (now  Transportation) 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  promulgating 
uniform  standards  for  driver  and  pedestrian 
performance.  The  DOT  has  held  two  meetings 
with  Governors'  representatives  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  seems  that  the  administration 
of  the  new  program  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Among  the  practical  questions  raised  at  the 
meetings,  for  example,  was  the  problem  of 
States'  meeting  Federal  requirements  when 
new  State  legislation  was  required  by  July  1, 
1967  but  biennial  legislatures  did  not  meet 
until  January  1968. 
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of  tbe  practices  Instituted  by  that  In- 
.76  agency — OEO — is  the  establishment 
>ubllc  OfDclals  Advisory  Council,  which 
five  Governors  among  Its  members. 
Sargent  Shrlver  has  used  the  Council  as  a 
Boun  ling  board  for  new  OEO  iwoposals,  as 
well  IS  a  regular  source  of  reaction  to  OEO 
legist  itive  and  admlnistratlye  policies  affect- 
ing S  tat«  and  local  governments.  On  the  staff 
level,  moreover,  OEO  has  established  a  regu- 
lar, ^1-weekly  series  of  meetings  with  rep- 
atives  of  national  associations  of  pub- 
opcials,   such    as   the   Council   of   State 

;,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 

day-to-day  and  detailed  matters  and 
which  Issues  should  be  referred  to 
tOAC. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
opment,  with  responsibility  for  inter- 
a  nmental  relations  formally  assigned  to 
Jissistant  Secretary,  also  has  recently 
movi  d  to  Institute  a  continuing  liaison  with 
natlc  nal  associations  of  public  ofBcials.  In 
recei  t  months  the  Secretary  of  HUD  had  a 
meet  ng  with  Governors'  representatives  to 
dlscv  ss  their  role  In  HUD  programs  and  spe- 
clfla  lly  the  Implementation  of  the  new  HUD 
prog  am  for  State  technical  assistance  to 
local  governments  on  urban  problems. 

jbably  one  of  the  most  significant  flnd- 
brought  back  by  Gov.  Bryant  from  his 
I  visits  Is  Governors'  belief  that  their  ad- 
Ig  too  infrequently  nought  In  the  devel- 
of  new  Federal  legislation  and  the 
.„atlon  of  implementing  admlnlstra- 
regulatlons.  Their  enthusiastic  response 
«cial  meetings  with  the  President  and 
\  Islts  of  Gov.  Bryant  are  Indicative  of  how 
,  they  value  the  opp>ortunlty  to  voice 
views  on  policy  matters  to  top  officials 
e  Pefleral  government.  In  regard  to  ad- 
_^tratlve  regulations,  the  President  took 
1  nportant  step  on  November  11.  1966  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
and  department  and  agency  heads  ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedt;  re  whereby  Governors  and  city  and 
coui  ty  chief  executives  will  be  consulted  be- 
fore Issuance  of  new  and  revised  administra- 
tive directives.  This  consultation  procedure 
«upi  lements  rather  thtui  replaces  the  estab- 
Uabi  d  channels  of  consultation  on  functional 
^rot  lems  between  State  and  local  officials  and 
thel-  representatives  and  Federal  admlnis- 
ti«t  yn.  But  for  the  first  Ome  it  will  provide 
a  n  golar  method  whereby  State  and  local 
ofllc  Lais  will  have  an  opportunity  to  voice 
thel  r  views  on  important  proposed  changes 
tn  a  Imlnistratlve  directives. 

I  un  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  how 
yoln  DolnoTis  and  detailed  are  Federal  rules 
and  regulations,  bo  yoa  can  appreciate  that 
the  Mlmlnlatrattv«  ]ob  of  baxtdllng  this  pro- 
eedT  xe  will  take  a  while  to  work  out.  The 
ACI  il  im  directly  concerned,  for  the  President 
baa  requested  that  we  serve  as  an  Intermedi- 
ary between  the  administrative  departments 
and  the  public  oiBclals  groups  in  channeling 
pro]  wsed  admlnlstrattve  changes  and  trans- 
mit Ing  to  the  departments  questions  and 
eon  menta  raised  by  the  latter.  It  wUl  take 
tlm  f  to  develop  effectively  this  consultative 
pro<  edure  and  doubtless  some  streBS  and 
stTfl  In  will  be  generated  at  the  outset.  But 
the  «  la  no  doubt  about  the  President's  de- 
ten  lination  to  see  that  it  works,  and  we 
sba  -e  his  beUef  that  it  has  great  potential  for 
bet  er  Pederal-Stote  relations.  As  the  Presl- 
flec  b  stated  at  the  recent  Democratic  Oover- 
noi  ('  Conference: 

(  rhe  procedure)  will  strengthen  your  abil- 
ity to  plan,  to  budget,  to  coordinate,  to  an 
eit  rnt  never  possible  in  the  State  House 
bef  jre  .  .  . 

I  Inally,  increasing  consultation  with  State 
offi  :lals  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the 
Ex«cutlve  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
me  It.  The  hearings  on  "Creative  Federalism' 
coi  ducted  by  Sen.  Muskle's  Subcommittee  on 
Int  frgovemmental  Relations  turned  an  at- 
ter  tlve  ear  to  the  views  of  Qovemora  on  how 


to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  order  to  the  bur- 
geoning Federal  grant-in-aid  system.  A  num- 
ber of  Governors  submitted  their  own  ideas 
on  how  to  overhaul  the  grant  system  and  to 
lessen  the  intergovernmental  frictions  that 
plague  it  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

THE  IMPACT  or  GRANT  PEOGRAMS  ON   STATE 
CO  VEEN  KENT 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  major  group 
of  developments  in  Federal-State  relations — 
the  impact  of  Federal  grant  programs  on 
State  policy  and  administration.  This  sub- 
ject, of  course,  is  the  xinderlytag  focus  of 
much  of  the  recent  concern  with  consulta- 
tion. What  we  are  concerned  with  now  are 
the  other  concrete  steps  that  have  been 
taken  recently  to  make  this  Impact  construc- 
tive from  the  viewpoint  of  State  goverrunent. 
The  Federal  categorical  grant  system  is  one 
of  the  subjects  being  given  intensive  review 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  In  a  current 
broad  study  of  fiscal  federalism.  The  Com- 
mission will  have  before  it  later  this  month 
a  first  stage  report,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  directed  toward  the  features,  trends,  and 
problems  of  the  eslstlng  categorical  grant 
system.  Included  Is  specific  consideration  of 
the  Impact  on  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Commission  staff  found.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that: 

Most  State  and  local  officials  believe  that 
the  increasing  number  of  grant  programs — 
now  near  400 — has  led  to  greater  Federal  in- 
terference in  their  administrative  and  policy 
roles  and  has  tended  generally  to  be  less  stim- 
ulative and  more  coercive. 

The  grant-in-aid  principle  is  accepted  by 
State  and  local  officials,  but  specific  reforms 
are  desired,  including  greater  flexibility  In 
organizational,  personnel,  and  fiscal  require- 
ments; greater  imlformity  in  matching  and 
apportionment  formulas;  broader  grant  cate- 
gories; better  program  coordination;  and 
greater  certainty  In  Federal  grant  funding 
practices. 

Grants  often  have  accentuated  cleavages 
between  line  agency  administrators  and  po- 
litical decision-makers  and  between  the 
States  and  their  localities. 

■We  repeatedly  hear  from  State  and  local 
officials  that  excessive  proliferation  and  cate- 
gorization of  grants  impose  rigidity  on  their 
planning  and  performance  and  tend  to 
"skew"  their  budgets  In  directions  that 
might  not  always  correspond  with  State  and 
local  needs.  The  cry  has  t)een  for  more  fiexi- 
billty  and  vesting  more  responsibility  in 
grant  recipients  concerning  how  Federal 
grant  funds  sho\ild  be  used  tn  meeting  the 
national  program  objectives  set  forth  by  Con- 
gress. In  response,  there  have  been  some  en- 
eouraging  recent  developments  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  ,^.„„ 
Last  year,  through  the  leadership  of  HEW 
Secretary  Gardner,  Congress  passed  the  Part- 
nership in  Health  Act.  providing  grants  to 
the  States  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning and  ciHnprehenslve  health  services,  and 
permitting  them,  subject  to  federally  ap- 
proved plans  and  programs,  to  use  discre- 
tion in  allocating  funds  to  meet  health  needs 
that  formerly  were  specifically  earmxuked  for 
such  programs  as  tuberculosis  prevention  and 
control,  venereal  disease,  and  heart  disease. 
This  IB  a  pioneering  program,  and  its  Imple- 
mentation Is  BtlU  being  worked  out.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  challenge  to  State  budget 
oOoera  to  help  make  It  work  and  thus  en- 
courage ktmilar  legislation  in  other  fields. 
Secretary  Gardner  has  Indicated  his  interest 
la  promoting  additional  consolidation  steps 
In  other  HEW  programs,  and  a  departmental 
task  force  is  working  cloeely  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  this  end.  A  like  effort  Is 
planned  with  HUD  on  urban  physical  devel- 
opment grant  programs. 

Last  year,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Oov- 
emors  Conference  and  the  ACIR.  President 
Johnson  Instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  heads  of  seven 
Federal   deiwitments   and  agencies   admin- 


istering planning  and  development  programs 
to  coordinate  development  planning  for  pro- 
grams   based    on   njultljurisdlctlonal    areas. 
The  B\ireau  has  now  Issued  a  circular  im- 
plementing  the   Presidential   directive,   and 
requiring  Federal  agencies  to  consult  with 
Governors  before  designating  planning  and 
development  districts  or  regions.  Where  the 
State    has    established    such    districts,    the 
boundaries   of   new   districts  designated   by 
Federal  agencies  will  conform  to  them  unless 
there  is  a  clear  Justification  for  not  doing  so. 
The  Budget  Bureau  is  also  participating 
in  a  Planning  Coordinating  Committee  es- 
tablished by  HUD  which  Includes  represent- 
atives of  other  Federal  agencies  with  grant 
programs   aiding  or  requiring  development 
planning.  The  committee  plans  to   (a)    act 
as  a  clearinghouse  of  Information  on  grants 
awarded  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
development  planning  assistance;  (b)  moni- 
tor the  creation  and  adjustment  of  substate 
and     multi-county     planning     Jurisdictions 
supported   by   Federal   plaiuilng   territories; 
and  (c)  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Federal  planning  requirements  in  order  to 
ease  the  burden  of  applicant  State  and  local 
governments  In  Justifying  planning  activity. 
Among  the  various  "gaps"  that  we  hear 
about   in  Washington   is  the   "information 
gap"   with   respect   to   the   availability   said 
requirements  of  grant-in-aid  programs.  Part 
of  the  problem  Is  that  sometimes  there  Is 
too  rrvuch  Information  rather  than  too  little, 
oomlng  from  too  many  sources  and  leaving 
potential   State   and  local   grant   recipients 
confused  as  to  just  what  Is  available  and 
how  to  go  about  getting  It.  Early  this  year 
steps  were  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication in  the  prtxluction  of  general  cata- 
logs of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  Under  coordi- 
nation  by    OEO,   a   single   revised   catalog 
listing  all  Federal  programs  of  the  agencies 
which  bear  on  individual  and  community 
development   Is ,  being  published   now   and 
will    be  available  this  month.   Further,   an 
interagency  task  force  has  been  designated 
to    develop    a    general    catalog    of    Federal 
grants-in-aid  which  wUl  meet  effectively  the 
total  Information  needs  of  both  State  and 
local  government  and  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned. 

A  number  of  other  developnnents  In  the 
Federal  government  have  potential  of  pro- 
ducing addltionsd  advances  in  making  grants 
easier  to  obtain  and  to  administer  at  the 
State  and  local  levels : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  developing 
a  plan  and  implementing  legislation  for 
simplifying  the  processing  of  grant-in-aid 
applicattona.  The  legislation  emphasizes  the 
combination  of  separate  categorical  grants 
Into  single  packages  by  applicants,  to  be 
singly  funded  by  Federal  agencies. 

HUD  commissioned  a  report  on  The  Pea- 
tare  of  the  Department  Toward  the  States 
which  produced  recommendations  for  ways 
of  making  the  States  full  partners  in  execut- 
ing HUD  programs,  overcoming  the  HUD 
tradition  of  by-passing  the  States. 

Another  Budget  Bureau  project  Involves 
a  study  of  the  difficulties  States  experience 
because  Federal  funds  for  grant  programs  are 
delas^d  by  late  Congressional  appropriations 
and  executive  branch  delays  in  processing 
applications.  As  part  of  this  study  the 
Bureau  is  giving  careful  attention  to  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  "prefinancing  pro- 
posal", whereby  a  State  would  finance  the 
Federal  share  of  grant  project  costs  prior  to 
Federal  grant  payments,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
reimburse  at  a  later  date.  The  study  of  delays 
Is  making  good  use  of  case  materials  pre- 
vkjusly  collected  by  the  Council  of  SUte 
Governments  through  your  organization. 

Finally,  working  cloeely  with  HEW  grant 
administrators,  the  Budget  Bureau  is  try- 
ing to  set  uniform  standards  and  formulas 
for  determining  allowable  costs  for  admln- 
lstrattve   and    other    program-related    ex- 


penses under  the  full  range  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

FEDERAX,    ACnOK    TO    BTRENGTHEIT    THB    STATES 

All  the  foregoing  should  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  States'  role  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  helping  to  overcome  some  of  the  most 
vexing  Intergovernmental  problems  produced 
by  the  present  categorical  grant  system.  Yet 
there  Is  a  third  set  of  developments  at  the 
Federal  level  which  is  aimed  more  directly  at 
strengthening  the  capabilities  of  the  States. 
Again,  some  of  these  are  already  In  effect; 
others  are  in  the  planning  or  study  stage. 

First,  Is  the  new  program  of  grants  to 
States  to  help  them  provide  technical  assist- 
ance on  urban  problems  to  their  smaller 
commimltles — ^Tltle  IX  of  last  year's  Model 
Cities  Act.  One  reason  often  cited  for  States' 
losing  groimd  in  the  federal  system  Is  their 
failure  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  their 
urban  areas,  and  the  development  of  direct 
Federal-local  assistance  programs  In  such 
areas  as  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  plan- 
ning, and  community  action  has  resulted. 
The  States  have  a  very  Important  role  to 
play  In  meeting  urban  problems,  however. 
They  have  the  authority  and  the  territorial 
adequacy  to  deal  with  local  problems  that 
extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Individual 
localities.  They  have  experience,  born  of  long 
responsibility  for  such  important  functions 
as  education,  health,  and  welfare,  to  con- 
tribute considerably  to  local  governments'  at- 
tack on  problems  of  buman  development. 
Title  IX  is  designed  to  help  States  reassert 
this  historic  responsibility.  It  offers  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  communities  of  100.000  population  or 
less.  It  can  be  \ised  to  foster  the  development 
of  State  offices  of  community  affairs  or  com- 
munity development,  which  Is,  by  the  way,  a 
most  encouraging  development  In  State-local 
relations. 

In  an  area  of  general  interest  to  you,  the 
BureaA  of  the  Budget  Is  cooperating  In  an 
intergovernmental  effort  to  apply  the  new 
PPBS  techniques  to  the  solution  of  State 
and  local  problems.  The  Ford  Foundation 
has  made  a  grant  to  The  George  Washington 
University  State  and  Local  Project  to  con- 
duct a  pilot  demonstration  of  the  feasibility 
and  usefulness  of  program  budgeting  for 
State  and  local  governments  in  five  States, 
five  counties,  and  five  cities.  An  allocation 
has  been  made  from  the  President's  Man- 
agement Improvement  Fund  to  assist  in 
financing  the  project.  The  Bureau  has  also 
contracted  with  a  private  firm  for  develop- 
ment of  cases  on  various  aspects  of  PPB 
activities  tn  the  Federal  Government.  The 
cases  are  to  be  offered  to  universities  for  use 
In  training  students  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment posts  where  knowledge  of  the  PPB 
system  will  be  increasingly  Important. 

On  another  front,  the  ACIR  Is  working 
closely  with  a  task  force  organized  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  Including  State  and  local 
government  associations  to  Identify  possible 
Improvements  In  intergovernmental  Infor- 
mation systems,  prepare  a  work  program,  and 
suggest  priorities  with  respect  to  compati- 
bility of  data  which  governments  collect  and 
use;  Joint  utilization  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing facilities;  coordination  of  five-year 
development  efforts  in  order  to  conserve  on 
scarce  manpower  skills  in  the  statistical 
field;  and  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
central  data  bank  concept. 

A  related  development  Is  the  OEO  Infor- 
mation Center's  work  with  States  In  setting 
up  State  Information  systems.  CEO'S  Inter- 
est Is  not  unselfish.  To  get  valid  Information 
on  grant-in-aid  expenditures  by  county  It 
depends  on  good  State  and  local  reporting. 
The  results  of  the  current  project,  however, 
can  be  Immensely  helpful  to  States  for  their 
own  policy,  management  and  coortllnatlon 
purposes. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  just 
launched  a  statistical  program  for  reporting 
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all  F'ederal  outlays — direct  expenditures  as 
well  as  grants — by  geographic  location.  The 
system  aims  to  provide  a  report  on  Federal 
expenditures  in  States,  coimtles,  and  incor- 
porated cities  over  25,000  peculation.  It 
should  add  greatly  to  State  and  local  capa- 
bility to  plan  adequately,  knowing  definitely 
what  Federal  funds  and  programs  are  work- 
ing within  their  jurisdictions.  The  system  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  OEO  Information 
Center. 

SOME    NATIONAL   LEGISLATTVE   PROPOSALS 
AfTECTINC  THE  ROLE  OV  THE  STATES 

We  can  not  leave  this  qiilck  review  of 
trends  at  the  Federal  level  tending  to 
strengthen  the  States  without  mentioning 
Important  legislative  proposals  pending  in 
Congress.  The  first  Is  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1967,  S.  698,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  and  endorsed 
by  the  ACIH.  This  measure  represents  an  ex- 
panded version  of  a  similar  proposal  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1965.  Of  immediate  Interest 
to  those  concerned  with  Improved  State  man- 
agement of  grants-in-aid  is  the  provision  for 
Informing  governors  of  all  grants  that  are 
made  to  their  States  and  for  payment  of 
such  grant  monies  to  State  treasurers  In- 
stead of  to  a  variety  of  Individual  State  agen- 
cies. The  legislation  also  permits  waiving  of 
the  "single  State  agency"  requirement,  when 
the  Federal  administrator  concerned  Is  sat- 
isfied that  the  objectives  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram will  not  be  damaged.  Also  carried  over 
from  the  last  year  is  the  proposal  for  allow- 
ing all  Federal  departments  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  reimbursable  basis,  so  long  as 
such  services  do  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise. 

The  1967  version  contains  a  new  title  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress  proposed  consolidations  of  categori- 
cal grant  programs  which  would  become  ef- 
fective within  90  days  if  neither  House  ob- 
jected. This  proposal,  patterned  after  the 
present  Presidential  authority  to  submit 
proposals  for  executive  reorganization,  is  one 
additional  approach  to  the  lu-gent  problem 
of  reducing  the  excessive  categorization  of 
Federal  grants  and  giving  States  and  local- 
ities more  flexibility  and  less  confusion  tn 
use  of  such  funds. 

Another  piece  of  proposed  legislation  with 
Important  Implications  for  State  govern- 
ment is  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act, 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskle,  and  the  oaral- 
lel  Intergovernmental  Manpower  Act  spon- 
sored by  the  Administration.  These  bills 
would,  among  other  things,  provide  grants 
for  Improvement  of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  authorize  Federal  assistance 
In  training  State  and  local  employees,  and 
facilitate  the  Interchange  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  personnel. 

In  the  planning  field,  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Coordination  Act  Introduced 
by  Senator  Scott  would  overhaul  the  respon- 
slbUities  for  encom-agement  of  development 
plaimlng  at  the  Federal  level  and  seek  to 
encourage  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
planning,  programming  and  coordinating 
unit  in  each  State  government  responsible  to 
the  governor. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  have  been  many 
proposals   In   Congress   for   sharing  Federal 

revenues  with  State  and  local  governments 

largely  stimulated  by  Walter  Heller's  sugges- 
tion of  a  couple  years  ago.  The  ACIR  staff 
tried  to  keep  track  of  all  the  tax-sharing  bills 
Introduced,  but  gave  up  on  March  16  when 
the  list  reached  25.  The  whole  Issue  of  reve- 
nue-sharing will  receive  prime  attention  in 
the  Commission's  current  fiscal  study. 

BOBCS     "ANTI-STATE"     TENDENCIES     IN     FEDERAL- 
STATE  RELATIONS 

At  this  point  I  would  not  be  surprised  If 
you  suspected  me  of  looking  at  the  world 
of  Federal-State  relations  through  rose-col- 
ored glasses.  So  It  la  time  to  menUon  aome 


negative  Items.  As  the  foregoing  Implies. 
proliferation  of  categorical  grants  Is  an  out- 
standing one. 

Another  Is  the  growing  tendency  within 
the  grant  system  toward  the  development  of 
direct  Federal-local  grant  programs  which 
by-pass  the  States — so-called  "direct  Feder- 
alism". From  1944  to  1965  direct  Federal 
grants  to  local  government  rose  from  (53 
million  to  91,155  million.  Among  the  existing 
379  sep>arate  grant  programs,  40  planning, 
operating,  and  construction  programs  go  di- 
rectly to  local  governments  without  touch- 
ing base  in  any  way  with  State  government. 
Equally  serious  Is  the  tendency  toward 
what  has  been  called  "private  federallam", 
that  Is,  Federal  grant  programs  that  by-pass 
both  State  and  local  governments  and  go  to 
private  profit  and  non-profit  groups.  Admit- 
tedly, most  of  these  grants  go  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  Ideally  equipped  to  handle. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  like  the  community 
action  program  and  the  Job  Corps  involve 
the  type  of  activities  that  SUte  and  local 
governments  are  established  to  conduct. 
Certainly  there  are  good  reasons  why  such 
programs  have  largely  used  non-govern- 
mental agencies,  but  their  effects  on  the 
role  of  State  and  local  governments  can  not 
be  dismissed. 

An  Important  part  of  "direct"  and  "pri- 
vate" federalism  is  the  Increased  use  of  proj- 
ect grants  In  place  of  formula  grants. 
Project  grants  dispense  with  the  State's  role 
as  the  basis  and  mechanism  for  distributing 
fxmds.  Moreover,  they  place  much  more  dis- 
cretion and  authority  In  Federal  adminis- 
trators tn  Washington. 

A  condition  of  long  standing  which  con- 
tinues to  bedevU  State-Federal  relations,  and 
particularly  the  Governor  and  his  executive 
office  In  their  overall  Job  of  management  and 
fiscal  coordination.  Is  the  relationship  of 
functional  specialists  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels.  You  may  be  famUiar  with  the  1965 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  study  of  the  attitudes  of  middle 
management  officials  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  Federal  aids.  These  officials  evi- 
denced a  discouraging  lack  of  awareness  and 
concern  for  the  broader  Implications  of  their 
particular  functional  programs  on  the  total 
coordinating  job  of  Governors  and  mayors  In 
the  States  and  cities  affected  by  their  special 
programs.  With  long-established  professional 
ties  to  their  counterparts  tn  State  and  local 
government,  their  major  If  not  exclusive 
concern  was  with  the  narrow  workings  of 
their  specialized  programs. 

Finally,  and  also  stemming  from  the  cate- 
gorical grant  system  and  the  persisting  power 
of  functional  specialists.  Is  the  proliferation 
of  separate  planning  requirements  for  many 
Federal  grant  programs  administered  by  the 
States.  As  you  know,  State  plans  under  these 
grants  are  often  Uttle  more  than  proposals 
for  Implementing  program  objectives,  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  plans.  The  Important 
thing,  though.  Is  that  they  are  functionally- 
oriented,  with  little  relation  to  overall  State 
planning  or  programming.  Several  of  the 
actual  and  potential  developments  I  men- 
tioned earlier  are  directed  at  bringing  some 
consistency  to  these  plans  and  toward  relat- 
ing them  to  comprehensive  programs  and 
plans.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  they  exist  and 
particularly  if  they  continue  to  multiply  they 
will  make  more  difficult  the  policy-prepara- 
tion and  overall  coordination  talk  of  the 
Governor  and  bis  management  and  flscal 
staff. 

STATE    ACTION     TO     STRENGTHEN    rEDERAL -BTATI 
RELATIONS 

Thus  far  we  have  concentrated  on  the  Fed- 
eral side  of  the  Federal-State  equation.  What 
actions  have  been  occurring  on  the  State 
side  to  strengthen  Federal-State  relations? 
I  feel  somewhat  more  presumptuous  In  try- 
ing  to   comment  on   this  subject   before  a 
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qually  important  are  the  trends  to- 
s1  rcngthening  State  government  Itself, 
It  capable  of  carrying  its  share  of  the 
system.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
overcoming  the  weaknesses  that 
Governor  Sanlord  of  North  Carolina 
mind  when  he  said,  "the  States  are 

worst  enemies."  As  he  said: 
_,_  can  be  strong  with  a  weak  leglsla- 
samstrung  chief  executive,  a  harassed 
a  chaotic  administrative  structure, 
interest  group  atmosphere,  weak 
parties  or  public  apathy. 
are  some  encouraging  trends  toward 
these  shortcomings? 

reapportionment    Is    one.    By 

wave  of  reapportionment  actions  set 
the  historic  1964  co\irt  decision  is 
completed.  There  U  of  course  some 
on  what  the  "one  man-one  vote"  re- 

will  mean  ultimately  so  far  as  im- 

State  government  Is  concerned.  Some 

»zlsts,  for  example,  on  whether  legte- 

wlll  become  more  sensitive  to  tirban 

One  result  seems  clear,  however:  the 

]  ace  of  legislative  reapportionment  has 

to  generate  efforts  in  a  number  of 

for  the  overhaul  of  State  government 

role  in  domestic  affairs.  This  may 

o  be  much  more  important  in  the  long 

a  numerical  realignment  of  urban 

n)ral  representation. 

Tiling   State,  government   in   many 
means    constitutional    revision,    and 
been  impressive  activity  on  this 
Etevtsion  was  undertaken  or  underway 
States  labt  year.  The  New  York  Con- 
went  to  work  this  spring  and  the 
Marylind  convention  is  due  to  begin  in  Sep- 


In  this  connection,  HUD  recently  an- 
nounced a  grant  of  $83,000  to  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  underwriting  a  study  of 
ways  of  strengthening  the  role  of  the  States 
In  administering  federally  assisted  grant 
programs.  One  of  the  major  objectives  is  to 
develop  suggestions  for  methods  of  relating 
functional  programs  more  effectively  to  over- 
all State  comprehensive  planning. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  critical  Issue  of 
State  activities  In  behalf  of  their  local  gov- 
ernments as  one  of  the  determinants  of  the 
continuing  strength  of  the  States  In  the 
Federal  system.  The  ACIR  has  concluded  that 
one  of  the  key  measures  of  this  activity  is 
the  degree  to  which  States  provide  financial 
assistance  to  their  localities,  either  by  "buy- 
Ing-ln"  to  Federal-local  grant  programs, 
thereby  helping  to  provide  the  non-Pederal 
share,  or  by  direct  programs  of  assistance. 
We  have  seen  some  State  participation  of 
this  kind  in  the  past  several  years,  particu- 
larly in  certain  functional  fields,  such  as 
water  supply  and  pollution  control,  low-in- 
come housing,  and  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

In  all  candor,  however,  and  considering  the 
nationwide  picture,  States  Initiative  In  pro- 
viding financial  aid  to  their  political  sub- 
divisions has  not  been  good.  It  led  the  ACIR 
to  comment  in  its  1967  annual  report,  with 
specific  reference  to  metropolitan  problems, 
that  "The  States  are  on  the  verge  of  losing 
control  over  the  metropolitan  problem;  If 
they  lose  this  control  they  lose  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  domestic  government  in  the 
United  States  and  in  turn  surrender  a  vital 
role  in  the  American  federal  system." 


ill 
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^  to  the  renewed  Interest  in 

constitutional  revision,  but  with  addi- 

salutary  effects  as  well.  Is  the  number 

efforts  to  Improve  the  image  and 

of  State  leglslatiires  and  State 

generally.  You  are  doubtless  fa- 

wlth  one  or  all  of  these,  such  as  the 
Conference   on  State  Legislatures, 
by  th«  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Corporation;  the  Ford  Foundation 
study  by  the  National  Municipal 
of  constitutional  and  other  barriers 
effectiveness;  and  the  Study  of 
States,  tmder  the  direction  of  former 
Sanford,    conducting    a    two-year 
of  the  administration  of  State  Berv- 
Jne  of  the  latest  activities  of  the  San- 
I  roup  Is  to  project  a  series  of  institutes, 
at  various  universities  and  under 
leadership  of  former  GovemoiS,  to  de- 
studies  and  proposals  and  to  promote 
on  major  issues  of  State  government, 
irst.  concerned  with  State  planning,  has 
let  up  at  the  UiUversity  of  North  Caro- 
mder  the  leadership  of  former  Gover- 
^ick  Campbell  of  New  Mexico. 

significant  development  toward  a 
State  role  is  the  recent  establlah- 
of  a  Washington  Office  of  the  National 
Conference.  This  office  conducted 
national  conference  in  Washington 
a  workshop  for  Federal-aid  coQrdi- 
api>olnted  by  the  Governors.  In  the 
general  area,  the  Council  of  State  Plan- 
Agencies,  created  in  1964,  established  a 
Office  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  BTTDGET 
ANALYSTS 

.'Slimming  up  this  brief  sketch  of  a  very 
broad  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  current 
is  fiowing  strong  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  for  both  improved  Federal-State 
relations  and  a  more  important  role  for  State 
government,  which  some  would  argue  are 
the  same  thing.  Of  course,  the  picture  has 
some  serious  cracks  in  it.  Perhaps  the  chief 
deterrent  to  over  optimism  is  the  question  of 
whether  States  themselves  are  going  to  exer- 
cise enough  initiative  In  reforming  them- 
selves and  particularly  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  needs  of  their  metro- 
politan areas. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  so  far  as  the 
work  of  State  budget  analysts  is  concerned? 
I  will  venture  a  few  generalizations. 

First,  there  is  a  clear  movement  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor  In  policy 
initiation  and  administration.  Many  changes 
point  In  this  direction :  Federal  consultation, 
the  movement  toward  possible  consolidation 
of  Federal  categorical  grants  with  greater 
devolution  of  authority  to  the  States,  the  In- 
terest In  PPBS,  and  the  drive  for  State  con- 
stitutional revision,  with  emphasis  on  ad- 
ministrative integration  under  the  Governor. 
Considering  the  key  role  of  the  budget  agency 
for  the  chief  executive's  policy  initiation  and 
overall  manaigement  function,  it  would  seem 
that  this  trend  can  not  help  but  portend  an 
Increasingly  Important  role  for  State  budget 
offices. 

Second,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  increas- 
ing flexibility  being  Injected  into  the  Federal 
categorical  grant  system.  The  Partnership  In 
Health  Act;  the  current  effort  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  develop  possible  additional 
consolidations  and  joint  applications;  the 
interest  in  bringing  more  consistency  to  the 
many  planning  requirements  and  to  relate 
program  planning  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning; and  Congressional  dissatisfaction  vrtth 
the  manageability  of  the  present  categorical 
system — all  are  straws  in  the  wind.  Flexibility 
should  have  a  favorable  effect  on  States' 
ability  to  order  their  own  affairs  and  make 
more  effective  use  of  Federal  grant  funds.  At 
the  same  time.  It  will  place  a  premivun  on 
high  caliber  fiscal  and  program  planning, 
putting  It  squarely  up  to  the  States  to  really 


demonstrate  what  they  have  long  contended, 
namely,  that  given  more  flexibility  they 
would  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  meeting 
local  needs  up  to  nationally  determined  mini- 
mum standards.  The  challenge  to  budget  offi- 
cials here  Is  also  clear. 

Third,  It  seems  Inevitable  that  there  must 
be  a  greater  rapprochement  between  budget 
and  planning  officials.  Budgeting  is  planning, 
and  planning  without  consideration  of 
budgetary  consequences  Is  an  exercise  In 
futility.  PBS  Is  certainly  aimed  at  bringing 
these  two  activities  together  to  the  benefit 
of  both.  Other  developments,  such  as  the 
CSG  study  of  State  planning,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  government  in  encourag- 
ing State  planning  and  rationalization  of 
many  Individual  planning  requirements  In 
Federal  programs  are  other  steps  in  the  same 
direction.  I  would  not  guess  where  this  grow- 
ing together  of  planning  and  budgeting  will 
end,  but  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  it  can 
have  momentous  consequences  for  budget 
officials  and  should  receive  their  closest 
attention. 

Finally,  State  budget  personnel  have  a 
great  opportunity  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  programs 
through  the  new  consultation  procedure  be- 
ing set  by  the  Federal  Administration.  As  I 
explained  earlier,  this  procedure  contem- 
plates fanning  out  to  representatives  of  State 
and  local  government  associations  copies  of 
proposed  administrative  directives  for  their 
comment  and  review.  Many  of  the  critical 
Issues  arising  in  these  directives  have  to  do 
with  fiscal  requirements  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  State  budget  officials.  Members  of 
NASBO  obviously  wo\ild  do  well  to  alert 
your  repwesentativea  In  the  consultation 
process — namely,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  perhaps  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference— to  yoiu:  particular  Interests  so  that 
you  can  take  maximum  advantage  of  this 
new  opportunity  to  affect  administration 
regulations  before  they  become  frozen  into 
place. 


PLUGGING  LOOPHOLES  IN  OUR 
TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  July  17, 
1967,  issue  of  the  UAW  Washington  Re- 
port contains  an  extremely  important 
and  provocative  article  entitled  "Billion- 
Dollar  Loopholes  for  Rich  Need  Plugging 
Before  Workers  Are  Asked  To  Pay  More." 
The  article  describes  in  detail  the  loop- 
holes in  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  per- 
mit certain  wealthy  taxpayers  to  avoid 
paying  their  fair  share.  It  says  that  Con- 
gress should  make  it  its  urgent  busine.ss 
to  close  these  loopholes,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Billion -DOLLAR    Loopholes    for    Rich    Need 
PLtroGiKG  Before  Workers  Are  Asked  To 
Pat  More — The  Shocking  Story  of  Amer- 
ica's Tax  Loopholes  Told  in  Detail 
It  costs  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money  to  run 
America  these  days.  This  year's  federal  budg- 
et alone  calls  for  spending  at  least  175  bllllsn 
dollars  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  on  top  of  that  mind-boggling  sum, 
state  and  local  government  will  cost  us  an 
additional  $100  billion  during  the  next  twelve 
months. 

That's  what  we're  going  to  spend — but  it's 
not  what  our  public  treasxu-ies  are  going  to 
collect.  Guesses  about  the  size  of  this  year's 
federal  deficit  now  run  as  high  as  twenty 
billion  dollars.  And  most  cities  and  states 
will  outspend  their  Income. 
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Where's  the  difference  g:olng  to  come  from? 
It's  simple  aocordlng  to  some  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's planners.  All  we  have  to  do 
Is  raise  taxes. 

And  11  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Working  American 

dotft  launch  an  all-out   campaign — now 

to  reform  our  tax  laws,  we'U  all  be  paying 
at  least  a  six  percent  siirtax  on  top  of  our 
present  income  tax  starting  next  January  1. 
Most  of  us  have  gotten  tired  of  the  Jokers 
on  the  radical  right  who  tell  us  we  can  live 
very  nicely  without  taxes— and  without  the 
vital  government  programs  and  services  taxes 
pay  for.  Most  of  us  know  that  taxes  are 
necessary. 

We  may  not  like  it,  but  we  know  It.  And 
we're  wUling  to  haul  our  fair  share  of  Amer- 
ica's freight. 

But  our  tax  laws  ask  workers  and  the 
poor  to  pull  their  own  weight — and  help  out 
millionaires,  company  executives  and  cou- 
pon-clippers as  weU. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  we  can  raise  all 
the  money  we  need  Just  by  making  the  rich 
pay  their  share  of  our  country's  expenses. 
And  every  worker  should  flrmly  oppose  high- 
er taxes  unless  and  until  the  White  House 
and  Congress  close  the  loopholes  that  let 
the  rich  get  richer  at  our  expense. 

Philip  Stern,  author  of  a  book  called  The 
Great  Treasury  Raid,  says  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  take  in  $40  billion  a  year 
more — not  by  raising  taxes — but  by  wiping 
out  the  special  tax  gimmicks  that  let  the 
rich  pay  less. 

Recent  Treasury  Department  figures  re- 
vealed fifteen  people  with  annual  incomes 
of  over  a  half-million  dollars  who  paid  no 
federal  tax  at  all.  There  were  five  others  who 
made  $S  millon  each — and  they  dldnt  pay 
a  dime  for  income  tax  either. 

And  there  are  dozens  of  "taxpayers"  with 
Incomes  of  between  $1  and  $5  mUllon  who 
did  pay — ^but  not  at  the  70  percent  rate  they 
should  have.  By  using  a  variety  of  gimmicks, 
these  good  cltlzena  reduced  their  effective 
rate  to  24  percent— Just  about  the  same  rate 
a  production  worker  making  $8,000  a  year 
pays. 

Some  $13  billion  a  year  completely  escapes 
taxation  because  our  laws  don't  cover  paper 
profits.  Suppose  a  man  bought  $25,000  worth 
of  stock  twenty  years  ago.  Today  It  might 
be  worth  $250,000.  And  as  long  as  he  doesn't 
sell  It,  he  pays  no  tax  on  his  profit.  Even 
worse,  when  he  dies  his  heirs  can  sell  it  for 
a  quarter-of-a-mllllon  and  get  off  tax  free 
also. 

But  perhaps  the  most  unbelievable  tax 
give-away  of  all  Is  the  $4  billion  of  Income 
each  year  that  goes  scot-free  because  of  the 
depletion  allowances  we  give  oil,  gas  and 
coal  tycoons. 

In  1965,  for  Instance,  twenty  major  oil 
companies  paid  corporate  taxes  at  a  rate 
of  6.3  percent.  Most  U.S.  businesses  pay  at  the 
usual  federal  corporate  rate  of  48  percent. 

A  government  study  showed  that  the  twen- 
ty largest  oil  companies  together  paid  taxes 
totaUng  less  than  23  percent  of  the  largesfa 
Income  for  that  one  year.  Several  other  com- 
panies—Pure, Sinclair,  Marathon  and  At- 
lantic—skipped paying  taxes  altogether  that 
year,  despite  big  profits.  And  a  lucky  few 
actually  got  tax  refunds  even  though  they 
paid  no  taxes  and  made  a  profit. 

How  does  it  work?  How  do  they  cheat  Uncle 
Sam  out  of  bllUons?  Unfortunately,  they 
dont  have  to  cheat.  It's  all  legal.  Decades 
ago,  in  an  effort  to  encourage  development 
of  some  of  o\ir  country's  natural  resources. 
Congress  wrote  some  special  tax  laws  for  our 
oil  and  gas  companies. 

Drilling  for  oil  and  gas  U  risky  and  costs 
big  money.  Congress  said  to  Itself.  And  when 
you  pump  a  barrel  of  oU  out  of  a  well,  there's 
no  way  to  replace  it.  So,  since  the  companies 
are  constantly  depleting  their  assets,  why 
dont  we  compensate  them  a  little,  the  law- 
makers said. 

And  ever  since,  even  though  we've  devel- 
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oped  enough  oU  to  last  the  U.S.  lor  hundreds 
of  years,  the  gas  and  oU  giants  have  been  able 
to  deduct  27  yi  percent  of  their  income  be- 
fore they  even  begin  to  think  about  paying 
taxes.  They  also  get  to  deduct  any  royalties 
or  taxes  they  pay  when  they  buy  and  Import 
oil  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  largest  oil  company  In  America  is 
Standard  of  New  Jersey.  It's  1865  Income  vras 
$1.7  billion.  It  paid  federal  income  taxes  of 
$82  mllUon — a  rate  of  less  than  five  percent! 
Even  the  poorest  of  America's  taxpayers  pay 
at  a  rate  almost  four  times  higher  than  that. 
Even  more  unfair,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Standard  paid  $562  million  in  taxes  to  foreign 
governments— six  times  more  American  dol- 
lars than  It  paid  to  the  U.S.  government. 

Another  tax  loophole  (former  Illinois  Sen 
Paul  Douglas  called  them  "truck  holes")  is 
the  unlimited  charlteble  deduction.  It  lets 
people  whose  Income  comes  from  dividends. 
Interest,  executive  salaries  or  capital  gains 
escape  taxes  by  giving  stocks  or  property 
which  have  depreciated  enormously  to 
charity. 

This  loophole  let  one  multl-mUllonaire  en- 
Joy  a  $20  mllUon  cash  income  without  paying 
any  taxes  at  all.  He  managed  this  by  donating 
to  his  privately  controlled  foundation  $21  6 
mllUon  worth  of  stock  which  only  cost  him 
$400,000.  He  got  to  write  off  this  "donation" 
against  his  legitimate  taxes. 

Here's  another  example  of  how  the  gift 
scheme  works.  You  buy  a  work  of  art  for 
$50,000  and  announce  that  you're  going  to 
donate  it  to  the  high  school  you  attended. 
Before  you  actually  give  It  away,  you  get  a 
friend  to  offer  you  $150,000  for  it. 

Naturally  you  turn  down  the  offer  (you'd 
lose  a  friend  pretty  fast  it  you  dldnt),  but 
you  get  to  use  the  pumped-up  figure  when  it 
comes  time  to  add  up  Income  tax  deductions 
The  last  citizen  who  tried  this  gimmick  ap- 
parently got  away  with  It  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimates  that  his  generosity 
cut  his  tax  payments  by  close  to  $50,000. 

These  kinds  of  gimmicks  only  serve  to  help 
those  who  already  have  plenty  keep  It,  make 
more  and  evade  their  responsibility  to  help 
pay  for  our  national  expenses. 

Another  Inequality  in  our  tax  system  Is  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate.  If  you  buy  bonds  or  a 
stock  or  property  and  keep  It  for  at  least  six 
months,  you  get  a  special  break  at  tax  time. 
Any  profits  you  make  on  the  transaction  are 
taxed  separately  from  your  salary  or  wages. 

You  pay— at  the  most — only  25  percent  on 
your  profit— less,  percentagewise,  than  the 
average  worker.  This  capital  gains  tax  device 
will  erode  our  national  tax  base  by  about 
$25  bllUon  this  year  and  cost  the  Treasury 
nearly  $7  billion  in  lost  revenue. 

It's  unfair  enough  as  It  Is,  but  it  seems 
even  more  unjust  In  Ught  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  loopholes  simply  arent  avail- 
able to  95  percent  of  the  people.  Even  if  the 
average  American  had  enough  free  cash  to 
try  out  some  of  these  schemes,  he  finds  that 
his  taxes  are  paid  for  him  long  before  he 
gets  his  check  or  pay  envelope.  Our  taxes 
are  deducted  and  sent  to  Washington  before 
we  get  home  on  payday.  But  the  wheeler- 
dealer  pays  annually  or  maybe  quarterly  and 
has  plenty  of  time  to  find  ways  to  pay  less  or 
nothing  at  all. 

Another  sweet  deal — If  you  happen  to  be 
a  highly  paid  corporate  executive — Is  the 
stock  option.  They  get  chances  to  buy— at 
the  current  market  price — large  blocks  of 
their  company's  shares.  They  pay  nothing 
for  these  options  which  are  usuaUy  good  for 
five  years. 

If  thereafter  the  price  of  the  stock  rises, 
they  can  exercise  their  options  and  buy  the 
stock  at  the  original  option  price.  This  gives 
them  profits  without  any  investment  and 
on  which  they  pay  no  taxes.  There's  no  risk 
and  It's  aU  gravy. 

If  they  want  to  sell  after  three  years,  they 
get  the  special  capital  gains  rate  on  April 
16.  It's  a  great  way  to  give  an  executive  a 
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raise  without  making  him  pay  any  of  those 
nasty  taxes  he's  always  complaining  about. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  taxes — progressive 
and  regressive.  Progressive  taxes — like  the 
Income  tax — are  based  on  ability  to  pay.  The 
more  you  earn,  the  higher  your  tax  rate. 
Last  year,  for  Instance,  a  single  taxpayer 
who  earned  $8000  paid  federal  Income  taxes 
at  a  rate  of  about  25  percent.  If  ho  had 
earned  twice  as  much,  he  would  have  paid 
In  about  42  percent  of  his  Income. 

Regressive  taxes — like  sales  or  surtaxes — 
on  the  other  hand,  are  based  on  exactly  the 
opposite  principle— InablUty  to  pay.  Any  tax 
which  levies  a  fiat  rate,  say  a  three  percent 
sales  tax,  works  hardest  against  lower  and 
middle  Income  famUles. 

Three  p>ercent  on  a  $10  purchase  hurts  a 
$7500  a  year  family  much  more  than  the 
same  thirty  cents  does  a  businessman  earn- 
ing $30,000.  But  they  both  pay  thirty  cents 
on  $10  worth  of  groceries. 

Most  of  our  states  and  cities  rely  heavily 
on  regressive  taxes.  Instead  of  using  the  fairer 
Income  tax  to  raise  revenue,  they  generally 
faU  back  on  raising  those  good-for-the-rich, 
hard-on-the-rest  standbys:  the  sales  tax  and 
the  property  tax.  Both  are  flat-rated  and  hurt 
those  least  able  to  pay  the  most. 

And  these  local  taxes  are  going  up  fast. 
The  average  taxpayer  today  hits  the  ceUlng 
every  time  he  hears  there's  another  Increase 
In  the  offing.  And  usually  he  directs  his  anger 
at  Washington. 

But  the  fact  is  that  federal  taxes  actuaUy 
came  down  15  percent  between  1862  and 
1965. 

State  and  local  taxes,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  going  up  steadily  and  sharply,  if 
you  add  up  all  the  taxes  you  paid  each  year 
for  the  last  five,  you'll  find  that  your  state, 
city,  county  and  school  taxes  are  the  ones 
responsible  for  that  mushrooming  tax  bill. 
And  you'll  find  that  even  though  it's  spend- 
ing more  today,  the  federal  government  got 
a  smaller  percentage  of  your  total  tax  pay- 
ments in  1966  than  it  did  in  1961. 

The  largest  source  of  federal  revenue  is 
the  Individual  taxpayer.  Workers'  taxes  pay 
for  about  60  percent  of  our  national  spend- 
ing. They  produced  $70  billion  of  the  $114 
billion  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  col- 
lected in  1965.  Corporations  paid  about  23 
percent  of  the  freight,  contributing  $26  bU- 
llon  In  1965. 

It's  not  cheap  to  run  a  modem  govern- 
ment. And  It's  costly  as  well.  But  human 
needs  and  problems  don't  Just  go  away  by 
themselves.  Paying  for  answers  to  these 
needs  and  problems  isn't  like  shopping  In 
a  cut-rate  store.  It  costs  real  money  and 
there's  no  discount  for  greatness. 

But  there's  no  excuse  either  for  asking 
workers  to  pay  more  when  others  pay  noth- 
ing at  all  or  are  free  to  shirk  their  fuU  duty. 
Even  under  better  economic  circumstances 
than  we  have  now,  a  federal  surtax  would  be 
unjustified  as  long  as  loopholes  let  the  rich 
bleed  tens  of  billions  a  year  out  of  our  na- 
tional coffers. 

But  the  most  recent  fig^ures  show  a  new  1 2 
million  workers  out  of  work  and  that  the 
imemployment  rate  climbed  to  its  highest 
since  December,  1965.  A  tax  increase  now 
would  almost  surely  sharpen  this  trend, 
throwing  increasingly  more  workers  out  on 
the  street. 

These  are  difficult  times.  These  are  times 
when  we  know  we  have  to  spend  more  money, 
not  less.  And  these  are  the  times  when 
America's  number  one  business  Is  to  rewrite 
her  tax  laws,  not  her  tax  rates. 


UTAH  SPEECH   BY  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERT P.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Preg^ent.  as  most  of 
the  country  well  knows  from  TV  and 
newspaper  coverage.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennidt    and    his    family    and    some 
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spent  a  part  of  the  Fourth  •t 

congressional  recess  floating  down 

stretch  of  the  Colorado  River 

■ubber  boat. 

.  I  was  a  member  of  that  party. 

personally  attest  to  the  pleasure 

the  Senator  and  others  foimd  In 

._  cliffs  of  the  canyon,  the  racing 

of  the  river,  and  the  sense  of  ad- 

_  which  the  trip  gave  them. 

a  prelude  to  the  family  vacation, 

Ksnuzdy  flew  into  Salt  Lake 

»  speak  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic 

meeting,  and  to  view,  by 

and  from  the  ground,  some  of 
spectaciilar  scenery. 
Senator  saw  the  brooding  stone 
_j,  the  delicate  arches  and  the 
vistas  of  Canyonlands  National 
the  unique  geologic  formations  of 
Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  Senate  has  just  voted  to  make 
Moniunent,  and  the  breath- 
beauty  of  Lake  Powell  with  Its 
fingers  of  clear  water  stretching 
into  rugged  rock  canyons  in  all  the 
of  a  sunset.  He  met  his  family  at 
Bridge  National  Monument  in 
.__  Utah — the  largest  and  loveliest 
many  natural  arches  In  the  area. 
is    interesting,    on    rereading    the 
Senator  Kennedy  made  in  Salt 
City  late  in  June — some  weeks  be- 
Newark  or  Detroit  or  Minneapolis — 
truly  perceptive  of  the  mood  and 
of  the  country  were  the  words  he 
He  referred  to  those  Americans 
turn  to  extremism  of   either  the 
or  the  left  as  "seeking  a  sense  of 
signiflcance,"  and  of  "what  danger 
is  in  feelings  of  helplessness,  of  im- 
,  in  a  lack  of  direction — polar- 
groups  and  individuals,  creating  a 
of  strangers;    until  even   those 
whom  we  sympathize,  glare  at  us 
an  impassible  barrier  of  hostility 
distrust." 

it  is  even  more  interesting  that 
remedies  which  Senator  Kennedy 

in  June  to  broaden  the  strug- 

'against  the  prisons  of  poverty  and 

which  afflict  every  city 

ojimty  in  the  Nation  today"  are 

which  are  almost  universally  being 

in  August  as  answers  to  the 

which  helped  spark  the  riots. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  sig- 

speech  which  Senator  Robert  P. 

made  in  Salt  Lake   City  on 

28  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

„ere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

:  ollows: 
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or    ADDKEas    or    Senator    Robebt    F. 
KkinrKDT,  Utah  Hotel,  Salt  Lake   Crrr, 

tJ  rAH,  JTTNE  28,  1967 

It  l8  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here 

1  rtah:  a  state  which  Is  close  to  the  plo- 

.„  tradition  of  the  frontier;  a  state  of 

natural  beauty,  but  also  one  where  the 

labor    of    a   creative   people   has 

desert  Into  Deseret;   a  state  not  Ets 

8  some  In  numbers — but  which  has 

_  given  more  than  its  share  to  the  na- 

And  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here 

t  he  Democratic  Party  of  Utah,  now  three- 

qu8  rters  of  a  century  old — but  stlU  as  young 

\  omorrow. 

I  Is  sometimes  said  that  Utah  has  always 
dor  e  things  a  little  bit  differently  from  the 
reel  of  the  country — and  the  country  has 
ne^ier  really  gotten  used  to  It.  That's  the  same 
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with  Ted  Mosa — he  does  things  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  other  senators,  and  the  Senate 
never  gets  over  It.  He  has  perhaps  done  more 
to  preserve  the  nation's  natural  heritage  than 
any  other  man  In  the  Congress  today :  almost 
slnglehanded,  created  the  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park;  worked  to  preserve  Antelope 
Island  as  a  National  Monument;  to  expand 
the  Canyonlands;  to  create  a  Olen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area. 

And  Just  as  Ted  Mosr  has  worked  to  create 
and  preserve  these  great  assets  for  the  na- 
tion, so  Governor  Bampton,  and  the  entire 
Democratic  Party  In  the  Legislature,  axe  mak- 
ing these  assets  work  for  all  the  i>eople  of 
Utah. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  party  Utah  needs — 
and  the  kind  the  nation  needs.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead  In  the  1970's.  We 
are  proud  of  what  our  party  has  been  and 
done  In  the  past.  But  that  Is  not  why  we  are 
Democrats  now.  We  are  Democrats  because 
we  believe  that  as  members  of  this  Party  we 
can  act  effectively  In  the  present  and  build 
wisely  for  the  future;  because  we  believe 
that  It  Is  by  acting  as  Democrats  that  we 
can  best  serve  our  country  as  Americans. 
Therefore  we  are  not  here  tonight  to  look 
back — for  the  past  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
challenges  which  fill  our  newspapers  each 
morning. 

We  cannot  run  for  office,  we  will  not  gain  or 
deserve  the  support  of  the  American  people, 
by  asking  their  gratitude  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  yesterday — or  by  promising  to  con- 
tinue what  we  are  doing  today.  For  that  will 
not  conquer  the  conditions  which  attack  our 
national  life — and  could  threaten  our  very 
life  as  a  nation. 

In  1348,  Parley  Pratt  wrote  from  this  city 
that  "All  is  quiet — stillness.  No  elections,  no 
police  reports,  no  murders,  no  wars.  In  our 
little  world  ...  It  is  the  dream  of  the  poets 
actually  fulfilled."  But  that  dream  and  that 
day  are  gone. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  worked  and 
sacrificed  for  Democratic  victory  in  1960,  as 
we  did  In  1964,  because  we  wanted  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
Now,  seven  years  later,  we  still  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration;  tens  of  thousands  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  have  devoted 
their  every  effort  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems as  we  saw  them  at  the  opening  of  this 
decade.  Jdany  have  been  met,  and  conquered. 
Yet  for  every  problem  we  have  solved,  there 
are  a  dozen  we  have  not  met.  Every  hill 
we  have  climbed,  has  only  revealed  a  higher 
hill  beyond. 

In  1961,  we  faced  a  major  confrontation 
over  West  Berlin;  today  we  stand  before  an- 
other confrontation — but  this  time,  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  1961,  there  was  danger  and  difficulty 
In  Southeast  Asia,  In  the  tiny  kingdom  of 
Laos.  Half  a  million  American  servicemen 
fight,  and  many  die,  in  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day— but  It  is  In  Vietnam. 

In  1963,  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  we 
achieved  a  goal  we  had  sought  for  three 
years,  a  treaty  to  prevent  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  atmosphere.  But  last 
week  Communist  China  became  the  fourth 
nation  to  develop  and  test  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
And  we  still  search  laboriously  and  painfully 
to  lUnit  the  further  spread  of  these  awesome 
weapons. 

In  1964,  we  passed  the  most  comprehen- 
sive ClvU  Rights  Bill  In  history.  But  civU 
rights  legislation  has  not  brought  equality; 
segregation  has  been  prohibited,  but  poverty 
and  degradation  still  remain;  and  a  hopeful 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  races  has 
too  often  soured  into  distrust  and  conflict 
and  hatred. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  this  country  I  find  peo- 
ple groping  for  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  problems  we  barely  xmderstand;  search- 
ing for  purpose  In  the  midst  of  baffling 
change;  confusion  and  danger.  We  are  losing 
many  of   our  most  active   and  committed 


young — losing  them  to  extreme  movem.ents 
or  to  public  Indifference.  We  are  losing  mem- 
bers of  the  older  generation  who  lack  con- 
fidence In  their  ability  to  protect  their  fu- 
t\ire — and  turn  to  the  past  In  an  effort  to 
protect  what  they  already  have.  The  ex- 
treme-right Mlnutemen,  and  an  extreme-left 
group  calling  Itself  the  "Revolutionary 
Armed  Movement"  agree  on  only  one  thing: 
that  they  have  the  right  to  arm  themselves 
and  use  guns  and  violence  against  their  fel- 
low-citizens with  whom  they  disagree. 

Radicalism  and  reaction — and  the  New 
Right  and  the  New  Left — reflect  a  common 
theme;  the  desperate  desire  of  Individuals  to 
find  a  sense  of  Inner  significance,  by  sharing 
In  some  larger  common  purpose.  And  does 
not  all  this  reveal  what  danger  there  Is  In 
feelings  of  helplessness,  of  Impotence,  In  a 
lack  of  direction — polarizing  groups  and  In- 
dividuals, creating  a  nation  of  strangers;  un- 
til even  those  with  whom  we  sympathize, 
glare  at  us  across  an  Impassable  barrier  of 
hostility  and  mistrust. 

Here  Is  the  challenge  to  the  Democratic 
Party :  to  meet  these  urgent  problems,  to  pro- 
vide the  sense  of  great  purpose  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  told  us  were  essential  to  a  great 
party — and  which  we  know  la  vital  to  a  great 
nation. 

And  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  our 
purpose  is  a  mere  continuation  of  economic 
progress.  We  will  find  neither  national  pur- 
pose nor  personal  satisfaction  in  an  endless 
amassing  of  worldly  goods — as  individuals  or 
as  a  society.  We  cannot  measure  national 
spirit  by  the  Dow- Jones  Average,  nor  national 
achievement  by  the  gross  national  product. 
For  the  gross  national  product  Includes  air 
pollution  and  advertising  for  cigarettes,  and 
ambulances  to  clear  our  highways  of  carnage. 
It  counts  special  locks  for  our  doors,  and  Jails 
for  the  people  who  break  them.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  includes  the  destruction  of 
the  redwoods;  It  grows  with  the  production 
of  napalm  and  missiles  and  nuclear  warheads. 
The  gross  national  product  swells  with  equip- 
ment for  the  police  to  put  down  riots  in  our 
cities;  and  though  It  Is  not  diminished  by 
the  damage  these  riots  do,  still  it  goes  up  as 
sliuns  are  rebuilt  on  their  ashes.  It  includes 
Whitman's  rifie  and  Speck's  knife,  and  the 
broadcasting  of  television  programs  which 
glorify  violence,  the  better  to  sell  goods  to 
our  children. 

And  if  the  gross  national  product  Includes 
all  this,  there  Is  much  that  it  does  not  com- 
prehend. It  does  not  allow  for  the  health  of 
our  families,  the  quality  of  their  education 
or  the  Joy  of  their  play.  It  Is  indifferent  to 
the  decency  of  our  factories  and  the  safety 
of  our  streets  alike.  It  does  not  Include  the 
beauty  of  our  poetry  or  the  strengfth  of  our 
marriages,  the  Intelligence  of  our  public  de- 
bate or  the  Integrity  of  our  public  officials. 
It  allows  neither  for  the  Justice  In  our  courts, 
nor  for  the  Justness  of  our  dealings  with 
each  other.  The  groes  national  product 
measures  neither  our  wit  nor  our  courage, 
neither  our  wisdom  nor  our  learning,  neither 
our  compassion  nor  our  devotion  to  country. 
It  measures  everything,  in  short,  except  the 
things  that  make  life  worthwhile;  and  It 
can  tell  us  everything  about  America — ex- 
cept why  we  are  proud  to  be  Americans. 

Therefore  the  national  purpose,  our  pur- 
pose as  a  party,  in  the  end  the  meaning  of 
our  own  individual  lives,  will  not  be  found 
In  simple  material  achievements,  measiured 
In  numbers  and  percentages.  Rather  they  will 
be  found  in  the  service  of  three  g^eat  ends, 
in  the  shaping  tradition  of  our  historic 
Ideals. 

First,  in  this  time  of  giant  organizations — 
sprawling  government  bureaucracies,  huge 
Impersonal  corporations,  universities  as  big 
as  cities — we  must  find  ways  to  return  the 
focus  of  government  and  society  to  the  In- 
dividual citizen.  For  thirty  years,  we  as  Dem- 
ocrats have  concentrated  on  the  urgent  na- 


tional problems  which  required  national  so- 
lutions: the  problems  of  war  and  peace  In 
the  world,  economic  crisis  and  regeneration 
at  home,  conservation  to  protect  our  heritage 
and  education  to  create  an  inheritance  for 
our  children. 

Now  It  iB  our  responslbUlty,  as  believers  In 
the  Individual  spirit,  not  to  undo  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past;  but  to  engage  In  an 
even  more  creative  effort  to  return  the  levers 
of  power  and  decision  to  places  we  can  reach 
as  citizens:  in  the  state  house,  the  city  hall. 
In  our  own  neighborhoods  and  communities. 
One  great  and  necessary  step  in  this  di- 
rection Is  the  revltallzatlon  of  state  and  local 
government,  making  Its  service  again  a  proud 
and  Innovative  and  lively  career — as  you 
and  Governor  Rampton  are  doing  in  Utah 
today.  I  hope  your  example  Is  followed  all 
over  the  coimtry. 

Alongside  this  new  effort  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  we  in  Washington  must  work  to 
assist  you  with  the  burdens  of  an  ever-more 
complex  society:  by  Increasing  local  control 
and  participation  In  all  government  pro- 
grams; and  by  helping  you  raise  the  revenue 
which  Is  so  desperately  needed  by  every 
state  and  city  In  the  nation. 

And  more  than  this,  we  must  intensify  and 
broaden  our  struggle  against  the  moet  bind- 
ing restraints  on  individual  freedom  today: 
against  Illiteracy,  which  traps  adults  and 
children  alike  in  a  tight  and  threatening 
world  of  their  own;  against  a  system  of  crude 
welfare  handouts,  perpetuating  a  dependency 
which  iB  distasteful  and  degrading  to  giver 
and  recipient  alike;  against  the  prisons  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  that  afflict  every 
city  and  county  In  this  nation  today. 

I  have  seen  In  this  coimtry  children  starv- 
ing In  ^EsslBsippI,  their  belUee  distended  by 
hunger,  their  bodies  wasted  by  disease.  I  have 
seen  In  this  country,  high  schools  In  New 
York  where  only  ten  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents will  receive  a  regular  diploma.  There 
are  Jails  flUed  with  young  people  who  fool- 
ishly turned  to  crime  as  a  way  out  of  their 
problems;  and  every  morning  newspapers  are 
filled  with  the  tragedy  that  crime  brings 
to  their  victims.  These  are  the  deepest  chal- 
lenges to  Individual  liberties,  to  Individual 
llvee  and  security,  which  confront  us  today. 
These  are  challenges  we  must  meet  in  the 
1970's — Bls  Democrats,  and  as  Americans. 

Our  second  great  aim  must  be  to  begin 
to  rebuild  our  sense  of  community,  the 
simple  facts  of  common  experience  and  pur- 
pose, affection  and  respect,  which  tie  us 
to  our  fellows.  Pericles  said  of  Athens  that 
"we  are  a  free  democracy,  but  we  obey  the 
laws,  more  especially  those  which  protect  the 
oppressed,  and  the  unwritten  laws  whose 
transgression  brings  shame".  That  Is  the 
creed  of  civility,  of  decency  between  men, 
which  is  Indispensable  to  the  good  life,  or 
even  to  the  safe  life.  But  it  is  those  "unwrit- 
ten laws,  whose  transgression  brings  shame," 
wlilch  are  most  often  violated  In  the  United 
States  today. 

There  is  no  written  federal  law  against 
desecration  of  the  American  fiag:  but  even 
the  most  bitter  of  protesters  must  recognize 
that  it  is  only  what  that  flag  stands  for  that 
protects  his  right  to  protest. 

There  Is  no  written  law  against  the  use  of 
insulting  or  intemperate  language  In  public 
debate.  But  there  can  be  little  dialogue  be- 
tween the  races,  when  one  Negro  leader  re- 
fers to  the  President  as  a  "honky"  and  a 
racist,  or  when  simple  cries  for  racial  Jus- 
tice are  dismissed  as  "outside  agitation"  or 
"subversive".  There  can  be  no  solution  to 
problems  In  Vietnam,  If  those  who  disagree 
with  Administration  policy  are  accused  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and 
those  who  support  it  are  accused  of  pursuing 
the  war  because  they  enjoy  blood  and  killing. 
There  can  be  no  national  progress  or  secu- 
rity, no  better  11/e  for  our  chUdren,  if  we  re- 
spond to  our  critics  with  denunciations  or 
epithets — for  only  through  the  dialogue  of 


criticism  and  response  can  we  discover  and 
remedy  our  own  mistakes. 

All  these  are  both  symptom  and  cause  of 
a  general  lack  of  mutual  respect  which  for  a 
democratic  society  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
all.  This  sense  of  apartness,  of  selfish  un- 
willingness to  share  the  concerns  of  our  fel- 
lows, or  even  to  listen  to  them,  simply  must 
be  ended. 

Is  all  this  the  concern  of  a  political  party? 
I  believe  It  Is  and  must  be  of  oxu*  deepest 
concern — and  that  there  is  much  we  can  do 
about  it.  Above  all,  as  one  of  the  major  pub- 
lic voices  in  the  nation,  we  can  seek  to  lead 
by  example:  avoiding  any  trace  of  intemper- 
ate speech  or  action,  always  conducting  our 
debates  and  controversies  In  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found respect  for  our  fellow  citizens,  for  our 
opponents,  and  for  the  process  of  debate  it- 
self. 

The  third  goal,  arching  over  all  else,  must 
be  our  quest  for  world  peace;  not  the  quiet 
of  desolation  nor  the  stability  of  tyranny; 
but  a  world  of  diversity  and  progress,  in 
which  armaments  and  violence  give  way  to 
the  forces  of  reason  and  compromise  which 
are  man's  only  hope  for  survival  on  earth. 
That  Is  why  the  entire  nation  looked  to 
President  Johnson's  meeting  with  F>remler 
Kosygln  with  such  hope  and  good  vrtshes. 
We  all  realize  that  in  this  nuclear  age,  rea- 
son and  compromise  are  vital  If  any  one  of 
the  world's  inevitable  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  belief — such  as  we  have  seen  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — is  not  to  become  an  Irrepressible 
confilct  of  death  and  global  destruction. 

But  peace  Is  much  more  than  conciliation 
or  good  will.  It  is  not  inaction,  nor  the  mere 
absence  of  war.  "Peace",  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "Is  a  process,  a  way  of  solving 
problems".  And  therefore  peace  In  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  ahead  depends  on  the  solu- 
tion of  concrete,  specific,  and  difficult  prob- 
lems: 

Whether  we  can  limit  the  spread,  and 
prevent  the  use,  of  the  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  that  stlU  wait  in  bomb  bays  and 
submarines  and  missile  silos; 

Whether  we  can  reach  an  accommodation 
with  Communist  China — now  suspicious  and 
profoundly  hostile,  yet  the  possessor  of  nu- 
clear and  hydrogen  weapons; 

Whether  we  can  fulfill  in  the  seventies  as 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  In  the  sixties, 
the  pledge  to  create  a  decade  of  development 
in  freedom  for  the  dispossessed  of  the  world, 
for  the  starving  and  untaught  and  oppressed 
of  five  continents;  for  while  vre  have  helped 
hundreds  of  thousands  aU  over  the  globe, 
there  is  more  Illiteracy,  more  starvation,  more 
oppression  today  then  when  the  decade 
began; 

And  above  aU,  whether  we  can  protect  our 
security  and  yet  vmderstand  and  welcome 
changes:  whether  we,  the  heirs  of  the 
world's  greatest  revolution,  can  identify  not 
with  potentates  in  their  palaces  or  generals 
in  their  army  camps,  but  vrtth  peasants  and 
villagers  In  their  huts  and  slums;  whether 
we  will  refuse  to  be  cast  as  the  protectors  of 
privilege  and  Injustice,  the  protectors  and 
guarantors  of  the  bankrupt  and  dictatorial 
governments  of  half  the  world. 

These  are  the  challenges  to  tis — as  individ- 
uals, as  a  party,  above  all  as  a  nation — in 
the  decade  of  the  1970's  ahead.  Even  when 
our  most  Immediate  problem,  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  is  gone,  others  will  remain,  more 
serious  yet.  At  home  and  around  the  world, 
these  problems  will  be  immense;  the  times 
will  often  seem  dark  and  threatening.  But 
they  are  also,  I  believe,  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  man  than  any  time  in 
history. 

"This  is  the  place",  said  Brigham  Young; 
and  In  that  same  spirit — that  same  deter- 
mination to  overcome  all  obstacles,  to  i)er- 
severe  In  our  historic  Ideals — in  that  spirit 
we  must  say,  "this  is  our  place":  at  the 
point  of  danger  and  achievement  and  honor, 
confronting  the  deepest  challenges  to  our 


nation  and  our  children's  world.  In  that 
effort  is  the  future  of  our  party,  and  the 
fulflUment  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  own 
spirit. 


TITAN  UNBOUND  II 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  disappointments  to  me  of 
the  last  several  years  has  been  the  lassi- 
tude with  which  the  American  public — 
and  Congress — has  viewed  the  decline 
of  our  maritime  Industry.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  lesson  learned  so  painfully  and 
at  such  great  cost  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  n.  Secure  in  the  blissful  contem- 
plation of  profitable  trade  with  other 
nations,  trade  tliat  is  seemingly  unaf- 
fected by  the  means  of  its  transportation, 
we  choose  to  ignore  the  truism  that  a 
dependent  nation  is,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, only  a  nation  that  has  failed  to  pre- 
serve its  independence. 

A  serviceable  and  adequate  merchant 
marine  fleet  does  not  spring  into  being 
overnight.  It  is  no  more  realistic  to  ex- 
pect It  to  do  so  than  it  is  to  expect  im- 
mediate production  from  a  mineral  in- 
dustry that  has  degenerated  because  of 
Its  dependence  on  others.  The  Soviet 
Union  realized  years  a^o  that  the  main- 
tenance and  advancement  of  Its  world 
Influence  could  most  profltably  be 
achieved  through  a  healthy  merchant 
marine  fleet.  Even  more  important.  It 
realized  that  its  very  existence  might 
some  day  depend  on  such  a  fleet.  We 
knew  that  once,  but  we  have  forgotten 
it. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Titan  Unbound— I," 
which  Mr.  Raymond  Moley  wrote  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  Mr.  Moley's  sec- 
ond article  on  the  Soviet  Union's  mer- 
chant marine  policy,  "Titan  Unbound — 
n,"  appeared  In  the  August  7  issue  of 
Newsweek.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  second  article 'Tjc  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  piece  two  weeks  ago  I  noted  that  a 
major,  probably  the  major,  long-term  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war,  and,  by  developing  a  massive  sea  poten- 
tial, to  break  out  of  its  traditional  land- 
locked Isolation.  That  policy,  created  even 
before  the  death  of  Stalin  fourteen  years  ago, 
has  been  binding  upon  all  Russian  leaders 
since.  Some  five-year  economic  plans  have 
fallen  short.  But  naval  strength  and  seago- 
ing commerce  have  even  outpaced  their  orig- 
inal objectives. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  was  insignificant.  When  Stalin 
died  in  1953  his  government's  500  ships  ag- 
gregated 1.5  million  gross  registered  tons. 
Then  maritime  policy  accelerated,  and  in  five 
years  an  80  per  cent  increase  was  made.  That 
brought  Russia  Into  twelfth  place  among 
maritime  nations.  A  seven-year  plan  began  in 
1959,  and  the  fleet  expanded  to  7,290,000  gross 
tons,  with  1,437  ships. 

The  economic  potential  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine is  measured  not  only  in  the  number  of 
units  and  total  tonnage  but  in  age.  A  tech- 
nological revolution  is  a  swift  destroyer.  Here, 
the  Russians,  building  from  little,  have  a 
great  competitive  advantage.  In  1964,  46  per 
cent  of  their  dry-cargo  ships  and  63  per  cent 
of  their  tankers  were  less  than  four  years  old. 
Only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  were  more  than 
nineteen  years  old. 
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AKXRICA,   THK   OBSOLETS 

Soviet  design  to  penetrate  Into  all  sorts 

n4tlonfl  la  shown  by  the  great  suitability 

fleet.  They  have  technically  advanced 

In  trade  with  the  Industrialized  West, 

shallbw-draft  veaaels  neeeaaary  for  the  porta 

Njrth  Vietnam  smd  for  the  most  primitive 

of  small  or  underdeveloped  countries, 

to  carry  oil  to  African  statea 

^sla  and  aopblsticated  vessels  for  para- 

aupport.  Her  trawlers  are  everywhere, 

survey  and  research  vessels.  More  than 

times  a  month  Soviet  ships  have 

furrowing  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Soviet 

of  Sea  Transport  has  said  that  ships 

the  hammer  and  sickle  call  at  600  ports 

countries,  only  thirteen  of  which  are 

and  51   of  which  are  underde- 

Bussla'B     msmy     shipyards     have 

long  hours.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  pa- 

the   shipyards   of   Finland,   Tugo- 

East  and  West  Germany,  Japan,  Italy, 

Sweden,  Holland.  Britain,  Denmark — 

customer  paying  billions  in  cash  and 

metl|:ulously  abiding  by  contracts. 

American  active  merchant  marine  Is 

tlmlngly    obsolete — 70    per    cent    of 

d  War  n  vintage.  To  meet  our  needs  In 

decayed  relics  are  hauled  out  from 

rusty  reserves.   They   break   down    and 

;  owed  into  port.  These  ships  are  the  stlg- 

of  our  maritime  sickness.  The  building 

which  the  Maritime  AdmlnlstratiOQ 

aa    proceeding    "at    a    deliberate 

[andU'a]  pace,"  la  100  ships  beblad  schedule. 

doeen  are  delivered  annually.  Last 

109  of  the  reserve  fleet  were  ttirned  Into 

There  Is  a  great  tanker  and  bulk  car- 

Qeet  built  for  American  owners  and  sall- 

inder  many  flags,  and  some  serve  in  the 

In  Vietnam.  But  their  contribution  to 

employm.ent  is  mainly  a  bonanza 

aibnlralty  lawyers. 
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MONT7KXNTAI.   CHAIXENGE 

Tte  Maritime  Administration's  figures  on 
deliferiee  of  new  merchant  ships  are  moat 
The  U.S.S.B.  added  100  new  ves 
m  1866  and  in  addition  received  56  trtms- 
from    satellite    countries.    The    n.SA. 
thirteen.  Robert  L.  Nichols,  in  "A  Sur- 
of  Russian  Shipping,"  derived  from  Rus- 
sources,  notes  that  in  a  single  year  the 
added   more  new   ships   than  the 
built   in   five   years.    Only   386   ships 
havfc  been  built  for  the  U.S.  flag  since  1947. 
even  more  Important  so  far  as  the  future 
4}ncemed  la  the  fact  as  of  May  1966  the 
had  581  ships  under  construction  or 
<  rder. 

Fane's  Fighting  Ships,  1966-1967"  makes 
reference   to   the   Soviet  Union's 
2,0<|0  merchant  shlpe  aggregating  9.5  million 
tons  as  an  adjunct  of  naval  strength. 
naval   forcea   are   now   deployed   on   a 
wof  dwlde  scale.  Her  merchant  fleet  Is  "twice 
>lg  numerically  and  four  times  the  size 
ai>aclty  aa  It  was  only  a  decade  ago,  and 
low  the  sixth  largest  in  the  world  . 
time  has  now  come  when  [Russia]  can 
ex^iolt  the  oceans  to  the  full." 

0  be  U.SJ8 Ji.  seeka  not  only  monetary  re- 
tui  [la   but   the   multiplication   of   influence 
eve  rywhere.    landlocked    isolation    is    gone 
for  tver.  Seapower  la  a  reality  and,  to  Ameri' 
cat  3,  a  moniimental  challenge. 
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RECORD  DROP  IN  MENTAL 
PATIENTS. 

]  Sx.  TTTT.T,  Mr.  President,  the  August  4 
Iss  16  of  Medical  World  News  maintains 
its  high  standards  of  journalism  with  the 
pu  >llcatlon  of  an  article  entitled  "Record 
Di  >p  in  Mental  Patients,"  which  docu- 
mi  nts  our  progress  in  combating  mental 
111  Less. 

rhe  article  Is  a  timely  and  encouraging 


report  on  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  patients  confined  to  State  and  local 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill.  The  7- 
percent  drop  for  last  year  was  the  largest 
decline  since  1955,  when  the  new  psycho- 
tropic drugs  were  introduced  and  the 
downturn  began. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RzcoKo  Drop  in  Mental  Patients — Millions 
Freed  bt  Psychotropics  Put  Communttt 
Cabe  to  the  Test 

Mental  Illness  is  on  Its  way  out — of  the 
hospital,  at  least.  Even  though  admissions 
keep  rising,  patient  pK>pulatlons  are  steadily 
declining  in  the  more  than  300  state  and 
local  mental  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  fiscal  year  Just  ended  saw  the  total 
number  of  patlenta  in  public  institutions 
drop  by  30,000  to  a  record  low  of  422,000.  This 
nearly  7%  decrease  is  the  largest  since  1955, 
when  psychotropic  drugs  were  introduced 
and  the  dovmturn  began. 

In  the  12-year  span  of  quick  treatment  and 
fast  patient  turnover,  about  two  million  per- 
sons have  been  sent  out  on  the  street  with 
their  immediate  ills  quieted  but  In  need  of 
regtilar,  comprehensive  aftercare.  In  the 
desperate  race  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  dis- 
charge load  and  forestall  as  many  futiire 
admissions  as  possible,  mental  health  care  is 
becoming  rapidly  decentralized.  Largely  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  three-year-old  federal 
community  health  center  program,  a  whole 
spectrum  of  services  has  sprung  up  to  spot 
the  mental  patient  early,  treat  hUn  on  his 
feet  In  his  home  community,  and  keep  him 
on  his  feet  "In  the  real  world"  after  dis- 
charge. Meanwhile,  many  state  institutions 
are  adapting  to  the  change  by  becoming 
centers  for  quick-stop  therapeutic  care  and 
laboratories  for  research. 

Other  state  hospitals  are  becoming  their 
own  community  centers.  At  Colorado's  Fort 
Logan  Mental  Health  Center,  for  example, 
a  telephone  call  from  a  housewife  who  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  emotional  control  sum- 
mons a  psychologist  and  a  social  worker. 
Reaching  the  caller's  home  15  miles  away, 
the  team  makes  an  Immediate  evaluation, 
deciding  whether  to  bring  the  woman  back 
as  a  resident  of  a  community  cottage  at  FH>rt 
Logan,  give  her  emergency  treatment  in  a 
24-hour  center,  or  turn  the  case  over  to  a 
family  care  unit. 

Through  the  cotton  fields  of  southernmost 
Texas,  a  Brownsville  fanner  with  panic  In  his 
eyes  drives  toward  Harlingen  State  Adult 
Mental  Health  Clinic  25  miles  away.  He  can 
hope  for  nothing  more  than  day  care  at  Har- 
lingen, which  receives  no  federal  aid  and 
serves  a  12-county  area  of  540.000  persons  on 
a  budget  of  $136,000  a  year.  Yet  the  farmer 
wlU  benefit  from  that  care,  delivered  by  a  staff 
that  Includes  20  volunteers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  full-time  psychiatrist.  Dr. 
Gary  E.  Miller.  And  once  back  home,  the 
farmer  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Brownsville  self-help  branch  of  the  hospital, 
which  win  assume  responsibility  for  follow- 
ing his  case  night  and  day. 

Far  from  Brownsville,  In  New  York  City,  a 
patient  is  discharged  from  one  of  the  three 
"subhospitals"  of  Bronx  State  Hospital  that 
are  associated  with  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  He  is  then  assigned  to  one  of  three 
comnmnlty  health  hospitals — Sound  Vlew- 
Throgs  Neck,  Lincoln,  or  Abraham  Jsuiobl — 
that  are  slowly  taking  up  the  state  hospital 
load  In  terms  of  both  direct  treatment  and 
aftercare.  Arriving  at  his  aftercare  destina- 
tion, he  Is  Immediately  reassured  by  seeing 
many  of  the  same  faces  he  saw  at  Bronx 
State.  The  Elsenstetn  complex  is  organized  to 
draw  on  a  large  university  for  human  re- 


sources and  on  the  city,  the  state,  and  the 
federal  government  for  money,  guidance,  and 
buildings.  The  psychiatrist  who  treated  the 
patient  at  Bronx  State  may  treat  him  In 
aftercare.  The  patient  Is  truly  "going  home" 
to  be  treated. 

DISCHARGE   BATE   RISES   SHARPLY 

In  an  office  on  Manhattan's  fashionable  up- 
per East  Side,  a  well-dressed  businessman  sits 
down  before  psychiatrist  Nathan  S.  Kline  for 
treatment.  This  paying  patient,  an  alumnus 
of  Rockland  State  Hospital,  is  also  coming 
home  in  a  sense.  It  Is  Thursday,  the  one  day 
a  week  that  Dr.  Kline  conducts  his  private 
practice.  During  the  other  days  in  the  week 
he  serves  as  director  of  research  at  Rockland 
State.  Dr.  Kline,  a  pioneer  in  psychotropic 
drug  research,  takes  a  sample  of  the  patient's 
blood,  renews  his  prescription  for  a  tran- 
quilizer, conducts  an  Interview,  and  bids  him 
goodby  for  a  month  or  two. 

By  wearing  two  hats,  Dr.  Kline  is  in  a 
particularly  good  position  to  Judge  the  ef- 
fects of  quick-stop  drug  therapy  and  long- 
term  aftercare.  "Our  live  discharge  rate  at 
Rockland  went  up  120%  last  year,"  he  re- 
ports. "State  hospitals  are  pouring  thousands 
of  dischargees  Into  the  community — and  in, 
many  cases  back  to  their  family  physicians, 
on  whom  the  responsibility  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  tremendous. 

"Most  of  these  patients  are  functioning 
members  of  the  community.  Like  diabetics 
with  Insulin,  the  patients  tolerate  drugs  over 
the  long  haul.  And  studies  show  that  they 
commit  fewer  crimes  than  normal  people.  Of 
course,  some  operate  at  limited  capacity.  But 
then.  Isn't  80%  of  medicine  rehabilitative? 
The  average  dischargee  can  hold  a  Job  and 
rear  a  famUy.  What  more  would  you  want? 
Would  you  ask  a  cardiac  patient  to  learn  to 
run  around  the  block?" 

Sianmlng  up  the  radically  changed  men- 
tal health  picture.  Dr.  Bert  Pepper,  associate 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  says :  "What  we  are  seeing 
at  Rockland  State,  in  Dr.  Kline's  office,  at 
Harlingen,  Fort  Logan,  and  in  the  Bronx  is 
the  phasing  out  of  the  custodial  institution. 
Quite  deliberately  and  cheerfiUly,  we  are  en- 
tering a  stage  of  active  and  complete  treat- 
ment, at  the  community  level,  of  a  manage- 
able census  of  patients.  We  are  working  to- 
ward a  time  when  whole  cities,  suburbs,  and 
rural  areas  wlU  be  covered  by  government 
and  private  community  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  after- 
care. Just  contlnuovis  grass-roots  care  In  the 
communities." 

But  Mike  Gorman,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Mental  Dl- 
ness,  cautions  against  overoptlmlsm.  "Of  the 
3,921,000  Americans  who  were  actually  treated 
for  mental  Illness  In  1965 — out  of  perhaps  19 
million  who  needed  treatment — only  807,000 
received  care  in  state  and  coxinty  mental 
hospitals.  And  they  probably  represent  the 
tough,  hard  core  of  cases.  Most  of  the  others 
were  less  serious  cases  treated  In  private 
offices,  outpatient  clinics,  general  hospitals, 
VA  hospitals,  and  in  the  private  institutions 
throughout  the  nation. 

"In  the  state  hospitals,  care  is  stlU  gen- 
erally Inadeqi'ate.  About  40%  of  the  medical 
staff  consists  of  foreign  physicians,  who  often 
cannot  communicate  with  patients.  The  aver- 
age doctor  spends  about  15  minutes  a  month 
with  each  patient. 

"As  we  get  faster  and  faster  turnover  at 
state  hospitals,  we  are  left  with  a  residual 
population  that  consists  of  an  increasing 
number  of  young  schizophrenics  who  have 
resisted  treatment  of  all  sorts,  and  senile 
persons  who  are  drug  resistant. 

"Consider,"  continues  Gorman,  "that  about 
one  of  five  patients  admitted  to  public 
mental  hospitals  for  the  first  time  has 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  other  circulatory 
disturbances,  or  senile  brain  disease.  Another 
one  of  five  has  schizophrenia,  and  the  primary 
affliction  of  one  of  six  Is  alcoholism.  These 
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are  tough  conditions  to  deal  with.  I'he  classic 
picture  of  the  vacant-faced  mental  patient 
sitting  In  his  state  hospital  rocking  chair 
oblivious  of  the  world  has  not  changed  radi- 
cally. Now  he  la  sitting  and  watching  TV." 
Despite  this  critical  view,  Gorman,  a  long- 
time prodder  of  Congress  for  more  mental 
health  funds,  recently  told  a  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  "enormoua 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  a  short  time 
in  launching  the  new  era  of  federally  sup- 
ported community  health  centers."  He  noted 
that  since  the  landmark  community  mental 
health  and  retardation  centers  bill  was 
passed  late  in  1963,  well  over  $100  million  has 
been  awarded  to  173  centers  for  construction, 
staffing,  or  both.  "Currently,  28  million  per- 
sons either  have  commvmlty  health  services 
available  to  them,  or  soon  will  have." 

ROCKLAND   OFFERS    A    "NEW   LOOK" 

Meanwhile,  state  and  county  mental  In- 
stitutions are  also  clearly  reflecting  the 
change  In  emphasis.  A  characteristic  example 
is  New  York's  Rockland  State  Hospital,  where 
time,  drugs,  and  dedicated  doctors  have 
wrought  startling  alterations.  Rockland  waa 
once  used  by  a  former  patient  as  the  model 
for  her  book.  The  Snake  Pit,  which  depicted 
patients  as  screaming,  straltjacketed  wards 
of  brutal  attendants.  "Today,"  says  research 
director  Kline,  "a  straitjacket  Is  a  historical 
relic,  and  our  hydrotherapy  room  has  been 
converted  Into  a  laboratory  for  brain  metab- 
olism studies." 

A  sense  of  change  is  also  evident  In  the 
pleasant  landscaping  of  the  Institution, 
which  sprawls  over  acres  of  suburban  coun- 
tryside in  Orangeburg,  30  miles  northwest  of 
Manhattan.  On  the  wards,  patients  walk  on 
rugs  past  fiowers  that  bloom  unmolested  in 
glass  vases.  Violence  is  rare,  and  the  reek  of 
Incontinence,  while  pervasive.  Is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  bulk  of  Rockland's  6,000  patients  con- 
sists of  short-timers  who  often  respond  to 
drugs  without  needing  individual  therapy. 
"Between  35%  and  40%  of  our  admissions 
are  voluntary,  with  patients  signing  them- 
selves In  for  15  days  and  often  not  staying 
that  long,"  says  hospital  director  Alfred 
Stanley.  Benefiting  from  the  state's  operating 
budget  for  the  mental  hospitals,  which  has 
jumped  from  $185  million  in  1958-1959  to 
$383  million  in  1967-1968,  the  hospital  is 
now  able  to  handle  long-term  patients  in  an 
intensive  treatment  program,  which  may  in- 
clude both  group  and  individual  therapy. 

Many  of  these  patients  are  the  typical  state 
hospital  residue — the  young  and  old  schizo- 
phrenics and  the  senile.  While  80%  of  all 
patients  respond  to  psychotropic  drugs  and 
leave  Rockland  a  few  months  after  they 
arrive,  this  residual  group  remains. 

Dr.  Kline's  research  program,  staffed  by 
200  persons  and  operating  with  a  budget 
that  will  approach  |^  million  next  year,  alms 
at  finding  causes  and  therapies  for  the  illness 
of  this  hard  core. 

The  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  mathe- 
maticians, anthropologists,  and  educat<»-s  at 
Rockland  are  also  concentrating  on  work 
therapy  and  rehabilitation  for  both  older  pa- 
tients and  disturbed  adolescents.  Special  tar- 
gets of  this  research  are  the  700  children  aged 
five  to  15,  and  the  200  youths  between  16 
and  20  who  are  housed  In  adult  wards  be- 
cause there  Is  no  adolescent  ward  at  Rock- 
land. 

Seeking  to  rebuUd  the  personalities  of  25 
of  the  oldest  and  most  refractory  of  these 
adolescents  In  his  pilot  project,  anthropolo- 
gist Eliot  Chappie  explains  that  "76%  have 
primary  behavior  disorders.  15%  have  schizo- 
phrenia, and  10  7o  have  a  variety  of  other 
psychiatric  Ills." 

In  his  project.  Dr.  Chappie  first  conducts 
programmed  interviews  to  map  the  young- 
sters' highly  vulnerable  personality  areaa. 
Next  comes  progranmied  retraining  to  defuse 
stress   reactions   and   reinforce   personality 
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strengths.  Workshop  supervisors  are  trained 
to  deliberatly  expose  patients  to  the  types 
of  stress  they  wUl  encounter  from  authority 
figures  outside  the  confines  of  a  hospital. 


FOB    TOtTNGSTEBS,  GBOtrP    THERAFT 

As  a  final  step,  each  boy's  personal  and 
vocational  adjustment  Is  mapped.  Then  so- 
cial and  vocational  workers  at  the  hospital 
"try  to  manage  the  boy's  outside  environ- 
ment, especially  the  family  and  school  or 
Job,"  so  that  once  he  leaves  he  doesn't  come 
back. 

After  three  to  six  months  of  therapy,  Dr. 
Chappie  has  noted  "remarkable  changes  In 
the  youngsters'  behavior  and  very  funda- 
mental changes  In  their  capacity  to  adjust. 
Group  sessions  help  them  to  recognize, 
their  frailties  and  build  the  strengths  nec- 
essary for  survival." 

Strangely  enough,  says  Dr.  Chappie,  stete 
hospitals  have  an  advantage  over  commu- 
nity centers  In  treating  the  young  and  the 
schizophrenic  of  all  ages.  "You  can't  deal 
with  schizophrenics,  nor  with  adolescents 
like  these,  unless  you  treat  them  away  from 
their  families.  Many  of  the  youngsters  have 
problems  that  will  get  them  into  really  seri- 
ous trouble  with  society.  Community  mental 
health  centers,  understaffed,  are  not  enough. 
Once  youngsters  have  had  treatment,  we 
would  like  to  send  them  to  halfway  houses, 
the  Ideal  place  for  them.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  halfway  houses  for  these  kids." 

FOCUS    ON    SCHIZOPHSENICS 

If  state  hospitals  are  bleak  houses  for  the 
young,  they  are  even  bleaker  for  schizo- 
phrenics of  aU  ages,  who  comprise  half  the 
resident  population.  Says  Dr.  Aristlde  H. 
Esser,  a  dynamic  young  Netherlander  who 
works  on  Rockland's  study  of  chronic  schizo- 
phrenia, "Within  three  months  to  a  year, 
thanks  largely  to  the  psychotropics,  most 
first-admission  schizophrenics  leave  the  hos- 
pital. Of  those  who  do  not,  many  are  un- 
likely ever  to  leave."  Buttressed  against  com- 
miinlty  pressures,  he  explains,  they  take  ref- 
uge in  the  constant,  comforting  society  of 
one  another. 

Dr.  Esser  is  studying  the  behavior  and  me- 
tabolism of  20  schizophrenic  men  who  have 
been  at  Rockland  from  12  to  30  years.  "Our 
most  exciting  discovery,"  he  says,  "Is  the 
capacity  for  work  is  practically  unaffected  by 
pathology — In  fact,  pathology  almost  always 
diminishes  when  work  is  steadily  available. 
Patients  who  are  mute  or  actively  hallu- 
cinating stUl  maintain  their  work  capacity." 

Dr.  Esser  has  more  faith  In  work  than  In 
drugs.  "Drugs  may  dull  the  capacity  for 
normal  behavior.  I  suspect  there  are  a  lot 
of  'drug  zombies'  walking  around  the  com- 
munity. We  must  learn  to  reduce  pathology 
without  removing  normalcy,  and  that  in- 
volves learning  what  capacities  are  unaffected 
by  pathology." 

Far  off,  at  Harlingen  in  Texas,  a  totally 
different  philosophy  of  treating  the  schizo- 
phrenic Is  dictated  by  a  shortage  of  funds 
and  an  absence  of  beds.  Director  Miller  sum- 
marizes the  practical  approach  in  four  words : 
"We  don't  use  doctors."  The  Texas  psychi- 
atrist firmly  believes  "that  drugs,  shock 
treatment,  volunteer  help,  coperatlve  fam- 
ilies, occupational  therapy,  psychodrama 
recreational  therapy,  charm  and  hygiene 
classes,  and  weekly  outings"  can  substitute 
for  attention  by  doctors.  "We  have  many  am- 
bulatory, functional  schizophrenics  on  our 
books,"  he  says. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  his  limited  resources. 
Dr.  Miller  fosters  intensive  community  re- 
lations and  intensive  in-training  programs. 
To  teach  the  community  how  to  handle  the 
schizophrenic  and  other  mental  patients,  he 
recently  gave  a  30-hour  orientation  course. 
"Our  auditorium  waa  Jammed  with  citizens 
and  health  workers  from  all  over  south 
Texas." 

At   Denver's   Fort  Logan   Mental    Health 


Center,  an  official  describes  a  300-bed  thera- 
peutic community  where  schizophrenics  live 
in  modernized  cottages  alongside  other 
patients.  "Doctors,  social  workers,  attendants, 
and  patients  are  all  treated  Just  as  people. 
They  are  simply  Bob,  Sue,  Dick,  and  Sam. 
The  patients  govern  themselves  and  even 
vote  on  whether  a  particular  patient  is  to 
get  a  pass  out.  The  doctor's  vote  carries  no 
more  weight  than  a  patient's.  Oh.  some 
patients  walk  off,  but  they  generally  come 
back,  or  the  police  bring  them.  And  In  the 
last  five  years,  we  have  placed  45  patients, 
some  of  them  schizophrenics.  In  homes  out- 
side." 

Harlingen  and  Port  Logan  are  exceptions 
in  the  present  community  health  network. 
Experts  generally  agree  that  it  will  take 
years  for  the  federally  supported  health 
center  complex  to  develop  the  community 
awareness  and  sensitivity  necessary  to  keep 
patients  out  of  state  hospitaU  and  to  treat 
them  adeaquately  if  they  have  entered  and 
are  discharged. 

UntU  the  community  programs  mature, 
state  hospitals  remain  the  primary  treat- 
ment ground  for  the  severely  111  mental  pa- 
tient. "And  there  are  still  plenty  of  bad  state 
hospitals  aroimd,"  says  Mike  Gorman,  who 
probably  has  seen  the  Inside  of  more  such 
Institutions  than  most  experts.  Granted,  says 
Gorman,  that  20  years  ago  the  hospitals 
averaged  one  fuU-tlme  employee  for  every 
6.8  patients  and  that  today  there  Is  one 
employee  for  every  two  patients.  Granted 
that  in  1965,  31,000  new  employees  Joined 
state  hospital  staffs,  largely  through  the 
NIMH  hospital  Improvement  grant  program. 
"There  la  still  a  shortage  of  money,"  he  says. 
"The  average  per  diem  for  atate  mental 
hospitals  la  less  than  $7  a  day.  Who  is  the 
miracle  worker  to  run  a  mental  hospital  on 
that  sum  when  general  hospitals  run  on 
$53  a  day?  The  state  hospitals  are  forced  to 
choose  between  a  big  research  program  and 
a  big  drug  bill,  and  the  drugs  get  patients 
out." 

Further,  says  Gorman,  money  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  Inadequate  staffing. 
"We'll  have  $100  million  available  for  train- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  personnel  in  flscsd  1968, 
but  only  a  smaU  number  of  these  profes- 
sionals will  ever  wind  up  working  in  state 
hospitals.  Psychiatric  residents  in  flve-year 
training  programs  serve  their  time.  Including 
the  last  two  years  in  state  hospitals  and  get 
out  In  their  sixth  year.  They  are  vmable  to 
practice  privately,  they  are  trying  to  take 
care  of  too  many  patients,  they  are  loaded 
down  with  clerical  work,  and  they  have  no 
money  for  research." 

"So  far,"  says  another  observer,  "federal 
money  has  gone  largely  for  building  and 
good  doctors  are  walking  out  because'  they 
cannot  do  therapy.  The  emphasis  Is  on  ad- 
ministration, not  on  patient  care." 

To  Rockland  State's  Dr.  Kline,  the  future 
of  the  mental  health  revolution  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  physician.  "With  his 
increased  knowledge  of  and  experience  with 
psychotropics,  he  is  no  longer  despairing  of 
his  psychiatric  patients.  He  knows  medica- 
tion is  available,  and  he  knows  he  can  use 
it  successfully." 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  the  GP  to  seize  the 
mental  health  Initiative,  Dr.  Kline  believes. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  people  now  In  hospitals 
who  could  be  treated  in  the  community  by 
their  own  doctors.  Once  a  patient  is  hospi- 
talized, his  family  may  find  it  hard  to  take 
him  back.  The  GP's  position  is  parUcularly 
favorable  because  he  isn't  dominated  by  the 
myth  of  curability — the  curse  of  psychiatry. 
"It  bears  repeating,"  concludes  Dr.  Kline, 
"that  80%  of  general  medical  patients  are 
treated  and  rehabilitated  but  not  cured.  If 
we  could  put  psychiatry  on  a  par  with  gen- 
eral medicine,  many  patients  might  spend 
their  lives  at  home  rather  than  in  our 
state  mental  hospitals." 
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RIBICOPP.   Mr.   President,   the 

Emergency  Fund  Act  of 

which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ull- 
[Mr.  PracT]  and  I  introduced  on 
,  has  received  support  from  the 
Baltimore  Morning  Sun. 

the  belief  that  the  editorial  might 

interest  to  other  Senators,  I  ask 

lous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 

4tBCORD. 

__-_  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
jrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Immediate  Rxxixr 


Tbp  Blblooff-Fercy  plan  to  assist  cities  is 

on  theae  two  realities:  Congress  Is  not 

to  fvuvd  any  big  new  pat>grBnia  this 

tbere  Is  an  urgent  need  for  immediate 

in  the  cities,  particularly  in  the  form 

So,  the  two  senators  suggest  that  the 

b«  given  the  power  to  shift  dcHnes- 

I^oritlea  aroiind  and  spend  up  to  2  per 

of  the  money  already  budgeted  for  agri- 

cultve,  spttce.  and  other  non-defense  pro- 

on  urban  aid. 

would  work  this  way:  Kayor  McKeldln. 

f  sample,  would  simply  ask  the  President 

noney  to  hire  people  for  various  city 

Theee  could  be  police  aldee,  hospital 

parks  attendants,  whatever.  There 

would   b«  no  Interveniitg  bureaucracy,   no 

of  forma  to  fill  out  in  triplicate,  no 

studies.  If  the  Mayor  con- 

the  White  House  that  Baltimore  was 

ooisiclentlously    doing   its    own   share,    the 

y  could  immediately  be  provided. 

two  senators'  jrian  is  an  expediency, 
unemployment  Is  de&rly  the  root  cause 
crisis  the  nation  is  now  in,  and  there 
reason  to  wait  till  next  year,  or  the 
to  Intensify  the  assault  on  it.  A  p«r- 
program,  for  Instance  Rlbicofifs  own 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  an  em- 
of  last  resort,  needs  study,  and.  po- 
litically  speaking,   seasoning,   which   means 
But  time  is  already  running  out.  and 
is  a  need  for  prompt,  interim  action. 


Marden,  read  a  message  from  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  J.  Goldberg  forcefully  urging 
the  delegates  to  support  the  three  con- 
ventions. 

In  addition,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  entreated  the  delegates  to  put  the 
United  States  squarely  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  the  minimum  international  stand- 
ards which  are  embodied  in  these  con- 
ventions. 

The  chief  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  UJ3.  ratification  appears  to  have  been 
the  familiar  refrain  that  these  human 
rights  conventions  involve  simply  domes- 
tic matters. 

I  consider  this  objection  to  be  invalid 
in  1967.  Twice  in  this  century  we  have 
witnessed  unchecked  domestic  oppres- 
sion expand  into  unprovoked  foreign  ag- 
gression and  world  wars. 

Human  rights  and  peace  are  intimately 
related.  Where  human  rights  are  secure, 
peace  is  attendant.  When  the  human 
rights  of  any  people  are  threatened,  peace 
itself  is  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Peace  and  freedom  remain  the  fun- 
damental objectives  of  this  Nation's  poli- 
cies. These  human  rights  conventions 
represent  a  meaningful  effort  toward  the 
establishment  of  universal  standards  of 
human  dignity. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  ABA  endorse- 
ment of  the  Slavery  Convention.  In  so 
doing,  the  ABA  accepts  the  principle  of 
international  agreements  to  protect  hu- 
man rights.  Nevertheless,  I  am  dismayed 
by  their  failure  to  support  the  equally 
Important  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor 
and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Once  again.  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  report  favorably 
these  three  conventions  to  the  Senate, 
where  I  am  completely  confident  they 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  approval 
they  merit. 


ABX  ACTION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
C  ONVENTIONS  DIFFICULT  TO 
I  NDERSTAND— CXVn 

J[r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Am  srlcan  Bar  Association,  after  falling 
to  »ke  any  position  on  human  rights 
cor  ventlons  for  4  years,  yesterday  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Convention  on 
Sla  very. 

1  s  one  who  has  argued  daily  for  the 
ratficatlon  of  this  convention,  I  am 
pie  ise  by  this  action  of  the  ABA  house 
of  delegates. 

Itowever,  the  other  news  out  of  the 
an  lual  convention  in  Honolulu  Is  not  at 
all  good. 

On  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor, 
th<  house  of  delegates  decided  to  take 
no  action.  On  the  Convention  on  Politl- 
ca]  Rights  of  Women,  the  same  body  went 
on  record  opposing  U.S.  ratification. 

-  am  driven  by  the  weight  of  evidence 
to  conclude  that  the  housie  of  delegates 
of  the  1967  ABA  convention  overwhelm- 
Ini  ly  support  the  first  part  of  section  1 
of  the  13th  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tic  n;  are  not  sure  about  involuntary  serv- 
iti  de  and  forced  labor;  and  do  not  en- 
do  rae  the  19th  amendment  to  our  Con- 
st! tutlon. 

rhe  president  of  the  ABA,  Orison  S. 


PASTORAL    LETTER    FROM    CARDI- 
NAL O'BOYLE  ON  URBAN  RIOTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  1967,  a  pastoral  letter  was  issued  by 
Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  of  Washing- 
ton, regarding  the  recent  riots  wtilch 
have  tragically  torn  through  our  Nation's 
cities  this  sim^ner.  I  commend  this  letter 
which  can  fairly  be  classified  as  a  superb 
docun^pnt,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  and  to  all  citizens 
of  tills  country.  It  sounds  a  clarion  call 
for  action  to  redress  social  Injustices 
which  this  country  must  heed. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  warns  us  against  the 
temptation,  after  the  violence  has  sub- 
sided, to  "throw  up  our  hands  in  utter 
despair  and  to  settle,  in  a  mood  of  bitter 
hatred  and  cynical  frustration,  for  an 
uncertain  and  imeasy  stalemate,  a  state 
of  permanent  martial  law."  In  the  face 
of  the  riots,  whose  violence  and  lawless- 
ness— the  cardinal  observes — can  "under 
no  circumstances  be  excused  or  con- 
doned," we  must  now  become  "ambas- 
sadors of  reconciliation."  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  continues: 

We  need  to  probe  beneath  the  violence  and 
destruction  of  the  recent  riots  and  to  try  to 
understand  their  underlying  causes.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  remedy, 
without  delay,  the  long-standing  injustices 
and  festering  grievances  which  are  the  natu- 
ral breeding  ground  of  lawless  rebellion. 


We  must  come  to  realize  that  riots,  how- 
ever senseless  they  may  be,  are  the  frenzied 
cry  of  aUenated  people  who  are  trying  to 
tell  us,  out  of  a  sense  of  enervating  desprair 
and  utter  hopdessness,  that  they  want  to  be 
heard  and  want  to  participate  as  full-fledged 
American  citizens  in  the  economic,  social  and 
cultxiral  life  of  our  cities  and  our  nation. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  calls  for,  "at  the  vei-y 
minimimi,  dramatic  and  far-reaching 
improvements  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government,  what- 
ever the  costs  of  these  improvements,  a 
far-reaching  program  of  Federal  public 
works  to  provide  employment  for  the 
great  mass  of  imemployed  Negro  youth 
and  a  vastly  expanded  health  and  wel- 
fare program,  together  with  an  adequate 
program  of  rent  supplements."  He  also 
highlights  other  specific  social  needs, 
which  must  receive  priority  attention. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  programs  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  social  Injustices  because,  as  the 
cardinal  states: 

We  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  our  own 
responsibility  for  perpetuation  of  a  system 
which  sooner  cw  later,  as  the  recent  riots 
have  tragically  demonstrated,  was  inevitably 
bound  to  erupt  in  violence.  We  must  honestly 
recognize  and  admit  that  we  have  not  done 
many  of  the  things  that  we  should  have 
been  doing  and  have  too  often  done  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  been  doing  in 
the  &eld  of  social  Justice. 

I  believe  that  America  must  and  will 
heed  Cardinal  O'Boyle's  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Cardinal 
O'Boyle's  pastoral  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement    by    Patrick    Cakdinal    OBoyu: 

Read  at  All  the  Masses  ok  Sondat,  July 

30 

My  Deab  People  in  Christ:  Our  President 
spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  said  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  for  all  the  world  to  hear  that 
"we  have  endiu«d  a  week  such  as  no  nation 
should  Uve  through:  a  time  of  violence  and 
tragedy."  Now  that  the  violence,  at  long  last, 
has  subsided — permanently,  we  hoi>e  and 
pray — some  of  vis  may  be  sorely  tempted  to 
throw  up  ovir  hands  In  utter  despair  and  to 
settle,  in  a  mood  of  bitter  hatred  and  cynical 
frustration,  for  an  uncertain  and  uneasy 
stalemate,  a  state  of  permanent  martial  law. 
This  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  and  one  which 
would  only  compoimd  the  frightful  tragedy 
of  recent  days. 

We  would  be  better  advised  to  look  for 
signs  of  progress  tmd  hope  on  the  darkened 
horizon  of  urban  America.  For  my  own  part, 
I  see  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  the  fact 
that  so  many  Americans,  Instead  of  pinning 
the  blame  on  someone  else  as  a  kind  of 
sacrlflclal  scapegoat,  are  now  willing,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  to  examine  their  own 
conscience  and  to  assume  their  own  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  disastrovis 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Under  no  circumstances,  can  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  which  have  paralyzed  so 
many  of  our  urban  centers  be  excused  or 
condoned.  Every  right-minded  citizen  must 
concur  with  the  solemn  Judgment  of  four 
of  the  nation's  most  respected  Negro  leaders, 
namely,  that  "klUing,  arson  and  looting  are 
crinninal  acts  and  sho\ild  be  dealt  with  as 
such."  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  assured  the  nation  that  these 
crimes  will  most  certainly  be  dealt  with  as 
such,  but  he  has  also  warned  us  very 
earnestly  and  with  all  the  solemnity  that  his 
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high  ofiOce  can  command  that  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  "the  imeasy  calm  of  martial 
law"  but  must  look  for  "a  public  order  built 
on  steady  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  people." 

We  beUeve  that  God  is  calling  each  of  us  to 
respond  to  this  urgent  challenge  in  terms 
of  our  religious  faith  and  to  do  so  with  com- 
plete honesty  and  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
amend  our  ways  and  to  make  reparation  for 
our  past  faUures  and  past  sins  of  omission. 

NEBa)ED UNDERSTANDING    AND     COMPASSION 

We  are  obliged,  as  followers  of  Christ, 
to  be  ambassadors  of  reconcilation.  We  must 
bring  to  our  disorganized  and  demoralized 
urban  centers  a  healing  ministry,  a  ministry 
of  understanding  and  compassion. 

We  need  to  probe  beneath  the  violence  and 
destruction  of  the  recent  riots  and  to  try 
to  understand  their  underlying  causes.  We 
must  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
remedy,  without  delay,  the  long-standing 
Injustices  and  festering  grievances  which  are 
the  natural  breeding  ground  of  lawless  re- 
bellion. 

We  must  come  to  realize  that  riots,  how- 
ever senseless  they  may  be,  are  the  frenzied 
cry  of  aUenated  people  who  are  trying  to  tell 
us,  out  of  a  sense  of  enervating  despair  and 
utter  hopelessness,  that  they  want  to  be 
heard  and  want  to  participate  as  full-fledged 
American  citizens  in  the  economic,  social 
and  Ciiltural  life  of  our  cities  and  our  nation. 
Riots  are  a  way — a  completely  irrational  way. 
If  you  will,  but  for  some  people,  unfortu- 
nately, the  only  way  they  can  think  of— to 
get  their  message  to  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
long  since  achieved  the  rights  and  benefits 
and  privileges  which  they  are  now  deter- 
mined, after  many  generations  of  neglect  and 
delay,  to  achieve  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

We  Chr?-tlans,  following  the  example  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  who  had  compassion  on 
the  multitude  and  showed  a  special  predilec- 
tion for  the  poor  and  underprivileged,  must 
listen  humbly  and  attentively  to  this  desper- 
ate caU  from  the  festering  slums  of  America 
and  must  repentantly  strive  to  see  the  hand 
of  God's  Judgment  in  the  shattering  events 
of  recent  days. 

We  must  be  willing  to  acknowledge  our 
own  responsibility  for  perpetuating  a  system 
which  sooner  or  later,  as  the  recent  riots 
have  tragically  demonstrated,  was  Inevitably 
bound  to  erupt  In  violence. 

We  must  honestly  recognize  and  admit 
that  we  have  not  done  many  of  the  things 
that  we  should  have  been  doing  and  have 
too  often  done  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  been  doing  in  the  field  of  social 
Justice. 

TOO    UTTLK,    TOO    LATE 

Our  efforts  to  eliminate  segregated  slum 
housing  have  been  feeble.  Our  support  of 
desperately  needed  programs  of  Job  training 
and  Job  opportunities  for  unemployed  Ne- 
groes in  our  ghettos  has  been  far  less  than 
adequate.  Our  education  system  throughout 
the  nation  moves  at  a  snail's  pace  in  its 
faltering  efforts  to  readjust  to  the  rapidly 
changing  situation  In  our  crowded  urban 
centers  and  to  provide  the  kind  of  education 
needed  in  the  inner  city.  Our  programs  of 
urban  renewal  have  not  been  designed  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
low  Income  families.  Too  often,  to  the  con- 
trary, these  families  have  been  the  victims 
rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of  urban  re- 
newal. Our  welfare  programs  have  too  often 
been  paternalistic,  demeaning,  and  inade- 
quate and  have  weakened  family  life. 

We  have  tolerated  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  ghetto  residents  by  excessively 
high  prices.  Inflated  credit  rates,  and  in- 
ferior products.  We  have  been  too  insensitive 
to  the  IntimidaUon  of  inner  city  residents 
and  too  slow  to  develop  appropriate  com- 
munity relations  programs  in  our  law  en- 
forcement and  other  governmental  agencies. 
We  have  too  often  taken  It  for  granted,  aU 
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too  paternallstically,  that  we,  as  outsiders, 
know  what  Is  Ijest  for  people  in  the  ghetto. 
We  have  not  fully  understood  that  they  need 
and  want — desperately  want — to  participate 
In  the  making  of  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives;  that  they  need  and  want  to  find  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  human  worth  in  re- 
sponsibly working  out  their  own  destiny.  We 
have  too  readily  assumed  that  we  have  a 
"model"  city,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  the 
nation's  capital  is  a  blighted  ghetto. 

DmaWAITH     ACTION 

I  have  already  noted  that  I  see  some  hope 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  Christians — and  so 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  other  faiths — 
are  approaching  the  current  crisis  In  this 
spirit  of  honest  self-examination  and  sin- 
cere repentance.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  we  must  now  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  of  our  religious  convictions.  As  the 
President  has  pointed  out,  "This  is  not  a 
time  for  angry  reaction.  It  is  a  time  for 
action,  starting  with  legislative  action  to 
improve  life  in  our  cities." 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  we  should 
immediately  adopt  certain  priority  measures 
designed  to  meet  the  Immediate  crisis  and 
must  do  so,  In  the  words  of  the  President, 
"not  because  we  are  frightened  by  conflict, 
but  because  we  are  fired  by  conscience."  At 
the  naUonal  level,  we  need,  at  the  very  min- 
imum, dramatic  and  far-reaching  Improve- 
ments In  the  anti-poverty  program  of  the 
Federal  government,  whatever  the  cost  of 
these  improvements.  We  also  need  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  Federal  public  works  to 
provide  employment  for  the  great  mass  of 
unemployed  Negro  youth  and  a  vastly  ex- 
panded health  and  welfare  program,  together 
with  an  adequate  program  of  rent  supple- 
ments. 

LOCAL     NEEDS 

Here  at  the  local  level  we  need: 
An  adequate  system  of  local  self  govern- 
ment. 

An  increased  budget  for  our  public  schools. 

A  Model  Cities  program. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  units 
either  at  the  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  or  at 
the  National  Training  School  site. 

All  of  these  legislative  programs  will  cost 
money  and  may  call  for  an  increase  of  taxes. 
Let  us  not  selfishly  reject  them  for  this 
reason  and,  above  all,  let  us  not  use  the 
costly  war  in  Vietnam  as  a  feeble  excuse  or 
rationalization  for  postponing  action  on 
them  in  the  Congress.  We  are  not  faced  with 
a  choice  between  guns  and  butter — between 
the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  domestic,  social  and  economic  re- 
form. Whatever  the  cost  of  the  war,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
here  at  hc«ne.  To  refuse  to  do  so  and  to 
rationalize  our  refusal  in  the  name  of  the 
war,  would  be  a  tragic  distortion  of  the 
meaning  of  true  patriotism  and  might  well 
result  in  a  national  disaster  much  worse 
than  any  defeat  which  we  have  ever  suffered 
in  a  time  of  war. 

Needless  to  add,  the  list  of  legislative  re- 
forms referred  to  above  Is  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive,  nor  is  It  meant  to  suggest  that 
legislation  alone  can  be  expected  to  solve  the 
present  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  private  Initi- 
ative Is  absolutely  indispensable  on  many 
fronts.  We  therefore  appeal  to  the  business 
community,  to  organized  iatior,  realtors.  In- 
vestors and  every  other  Influential  group  In 
the  private  economy  to  begin  to  look  for  new 
and  ImaglnaUve  methods  of  helping  to  solve 
the  explosive  problems  of  our  blighted  cities. 
In  turn,  we  solemnly  pledge  the  full  support 
of  the  CathoUc  Church  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Washington  in  this  common  effort  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  and  to  develop  "a  public 
order  built  on  steady  progress  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people." 
Faithfully  yours  in  Christ. 


HEADSTART  PROGRAM  IN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  lengthy  list 
of  examples  cited  repeatedly  by  mis- 
guided critics  who  are  not  interested  in 
gettirg  all  the  facts  on  the  overall  na- 
tional poverty  effort  before  condemning 
it. 

Gerold  r.  Chapman  is  not  such  a 
critic.  Mr.  Chapman,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Marshall,  Minn.,  Mes- 
senger, believes  in  getting  the  facts  first, 
and  his  award-winning  newspaper,  the 
Messenger,  is  better  for  it. 

In  an  editorial  published  June  24,  Mr. 
Chapman  reports  on  a  visit  to  a  Head- 
start  program  of  the  Western  Community 
Action  agency  in  Lyon,  Lincoln,  and  Red- 
wood Counties.  It  was  a  trip  he  could 
have  avoided  had  he  been  content,  as 
he  puts  it,  "to  sit  back  and  call  it  an- 
other tax  drain."  Instead,  Mr.  Chapman 
is  now  convinced  that  "Headstart  is  well 
worth  the  money." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent column  to  the  Senate  and  to  other 
readers  of  the  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Headstart:  Tax  Dollars  Well  Spent 
According  to  Western  Community  Action, 
the  Headstart  Program  in  Lyon,  Lincoln  and 
Redwood  counties  cost  the  federal  govern- 
ment $33,599.  If  you  would  have  told  me 
that  six  months  ago  I  would  have  labeled 
it  "another  giveaway". 

With  what  little  I  knew  about  it,  I  couldn't 
figure  out  how  W.C.A.  would  decide  what  chil- 
dren needed  a  headstart  and  how  they  would 
find  them.  Besides  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  sit 
back  Eind  call  It  another  tax  drain. 

Well,  they  did  find  the  chUdren  and  the 
program  is  going  into  its  third  week  at  six 
schools  in  the  three-county  area.  This 
writer  visited  one  of  them  Friday. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  recogmzed 
some  of  the  kids  .  .  .  children  who  I  know 
are  shy  and  who  need  the  opportunity  to 
get  used  to  a  group  situation.  These  are"  the 
same  kids  who  give  kindergarten  teachers 
fits  when  they  start  school. 

Why?  Because  they're  scared  to  death.  For 
one  reason  or  another  they  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  being  all  alone  In 
a  large  group.  That's  why  they  cry  for  weeks 
when  thrust  into  kindergarten.  Headstart 
will  change  this. 

Headstart  has  been  going  on  nationwide 
for  three  years.  This  U  the  first  class  in  Mar- 
shall. If  you  would  like  to  see  how  the  kids 
are  responding  to  It.  stop  out  to  West  Side 
Grade  School  some  morning. 

Toull  find  40  happy,  enthusiastic  young- 
sters playing,  coloring.  llfCening  and  learn- 
ing. Believe  me,  they  are  having  the  time  of 
their  life  and  it  will  pay  off  when  they  start 
school. 

Without  Headstart.  some  of  these  young- 
sters would  be  a  long  step  behind  in  school. 
Without  it,  they  could  very  well  be  the  drop- 
outs of  the  future. 

Now,  about  that  cost,  $33,598  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  listen  to  what  it  pays  for.  Out  of 
that  sum,  200  chUdren  are  transported  to 
and  from  six  different  schools;  200  hot  meals 
are  served  dally  for  six  weeks;  teachers,  as- 
sistants, cooks  and  nurses  are  paid  in  all 
six  schools;  and  every  child  gets  a  dental 
and  physical  examination. 

In  some  cases,  corrective  work  is  done.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  salary  of  the  project 
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INTERNATIONAL     DRUM      CORPS 
WEEK 

Mr.  [case.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  salute  the  members  of  the  drum 
and  bjigle  corps  on  the  occasion  of  the 

of  International  Drum  Corps 

durifig  September  2  to  9. 
drukn  corps,  with  its  music  and 
.„, ,  has  a  special  appeal  to  teen- 
agers. It  Is  a  fine  outlet  for  their  youth- 
ful en  (rgy  amd  channels  their  high  spirits 
and  love  of  competition  into  a  whole- 
wane  ind  worthwhile  activity. 
Eve-ybody  loves  a  parade,  especially 
It  includes  a  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
tlirlll  to  their  fine  performance :  the 
music,  the  color  and  pageantry 
eitjoyed  by  performers  and  onlook- 
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.  glad  indeed  to  support  Interna- 
-  Drum  Corps  Week  and  am  proud 
:  lew  Jersey  with  about  20,000  par- 
ticipants is  known  as  the  "Drum  Corps 
State 
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MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
Senate   imanimously  passed  S. 
.._  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Of  major 
.  tance  to  the  Federal  effort  to  con- 
md  abate  air  pollution,  S.  780  is 
f  the  most  far-reaching  and  corn- 
bills  ever  considered  by  the  Sub- 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 
Shbrtly  after  Senate  action  on  S.  780, 
Manjn  Zeldin,  editor  of  the  newsletter 
Conservation  Foundation,  wrote 
and  objective  analysis  of  the 
..  I  commend  Mr.  Zeldin  for  his 

and  clear  analysis  of  the  objec- 

and  issues  involved  in  this  legisla- 
sind  to  call  the  article  to  the  atten- 
)f  the  Senate. 

.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
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THere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
jrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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UNn  ED  Statss  Grrs  Nrw  AuTHORrrv,  States 
Laj  it  Chanck  To  Act  ik  New  Aik  Pollution 
Co  "iTEOL  Bill  Passed  bt  Senate 


.    90th   Congress    is   going    to   concede 

■allure  of  state  and  local  governments 

vent  and  control  air  pollution.  It  will 

by  giving  state  and  local  governments 

.    ast  chance,  and  a  deadline,  to  act — and 

ei  apowerlng  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 

3  n,  and  Welfare  to  take  action  If  the  states 

igaln.  The  result  could  be  a  cleaner  and 

healthier  environment. 

the  first  relatively  weak  legislation 

In  1955,  federal  programs  to  deal  with 

1  oUutlon  have  been  built  on  the  premise 
air  poUutlon  Is  a  problem  for  state  and 
control.  But  after  12  years  and  millions 
li^peful  words: 

ly  14  states  have  started  to  Implement 
authority  to  adopt  air  quality  and  emls- 
■tandardB. 

than    100   local   governments   have 

xdiutlon  c<mtrol  programs  in  operation, 
one-third  of  the  212  standard  metro- 
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polltan  statistical  areas  in  the  nation  are 
served  by  meaningful  air  pollution  control 
programs. 

There  Is  not  a  single  effective  interstate 

air  pollution  control  program  In  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  technological  know-how  which 

we  possess  is  not  being  applied  to  control  air 

pollution. 

Every  major  metropolitan  area  in  the  coun- 
try has  an  air  poUutlon  problem — and  it's 
growing  worse  virtually  everywhere  as  tons 
of  pollutants  continue  to  pour  Into  the  air. 
The  new  legislative  approach  was  unani- 
mously approved  this  month  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  after  extensive 
hearings  by  its  subcommittee  on  air  and 
water  pollution,  headed  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle  of  Maine.  The  bill  (S.  780,  as 
amended)  then  passed  the  Senate  July  18 
by  a  vote  of  88-0.  Its  major  provisions: 

1.  The  bill  gives  the  federal  government 
authority  to  seek  an  immediate  court  in- 
junction to  stop  air  pollution  which  presents 
"an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  the  health  of  persons''  if  the  appropriate 
state  or  local  authorities  have  not  acted. 

This  provision  empowers  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  act  In  such  emergencies  as  last 
Thanksgiving  Day's  temperature  Inversion 
which  trapped  pollutants  over  metropwUtan 
New  York  City.  If  the  city  or  state  failed 
to  act,  the  federal  government  could,  under 
the  new  language,  get  court  orders  to  close 
down  factories  and  Incinerators,  stop  all  open 
burning,  shut  down  power  plants  burning 
high  sulfur  content  coal  or  oil,  and  keep 
cars  off  the  roads  until  the  emergency  pajssed. 
Also,  this  provision  co\Ud  conceivably  allow 
the  federal  government  to  go  to  court  to 
shut  down  a  plan  pouring  noxious  fumea 
into  the  Edr  over  any  Inhabited  area,  be 
there  100  or  1  million  persons. 

Would  this  provision  be  used?  Muskle  told 
a  press  conference  he  thought  It  unlikely. 
But  he  added  that  "sometimes  threats  are 
as  valuable  as  anything." 

2.  The  bill  gives  the  states  15  months  in 
whicli  to  adopt  air  quality  standards  and 
a  plan  to  implement  and  enforce  the  stand- 
ards. 

First,  the  federal  government  will  desig- 
nate "air  quality  control  regions" — those 
parts  of  the  country  with  serious  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  Each  state  could  be  covered 
by  one  or  more  regions.  Some  regions  could 
cross  state  boundaries.  And  portions  of  states 
not  afflicted  with  significant  air  pollution 
could  be  left  uncovered. 

Then  HEW  will  develop  and  send  the  states 
"criteria  of  air  quality"  for  the  "protection 
of  the  pubUc  health  and  welfare."  It  will  also 
give  the  states  data  on  "recommended  pollu- 
tion control  techniques"  necessary  to  achieve 
the  air  quality  set  forth  In  the  criteria. 

After  receiving  the  criteria  and  recom- 
mended control  techniques,  each  state  wUl 
then  have:  (1)  90  days  In  which  to  file  a 
letter  of  Intent  with  the  federal  government 
saying  that  It  will  adopt  "ambient  air  quality 
standards"  for  designated  control  regions, 
after  holding  public  hearings.  (2)  Then,  180 
days  to  adopt  the  standards.  (3)  And  then, 
another  180  days  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  of  air  quality. 

Both  the  standards  and  the  enforcement 
plan  will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  If  a  state  does  not  file  a 
letter  of  Intent,  or  if  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards It  does  adopt  are  deemed  Inadequate, 
the  federal  government  could  Issue  standards 
to  cover  all  or  part  of  the  state.  (Air  pollu- 
tion control  Is  thus  evolving  as  water  pollu- 
tion control  did  two  years  ago,  when  Con- 
gress gave  states  until  June  30,  1967,  to  sub- 
mit proposed  water  quality  standards,  subject 
to  federal  approval,  for  Interstate  waters.) 

3.  The  trill  gives  the  federal  government 
authority  to  take  court  action  if  a  state  fails 
to  enforce  air  quality  standards  in  designated 
control  regions. 


After  180  days'  notice,  HEW  Is  empowered 
to  ask  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  to  stop  any  violation  of  the  standards. 
Until  control  regions  are  designated,  criteria 
issued,  and  standards  created  by  state  or  fed- 
eral action,  the  old  abatement  machinery 
will  continue  to  prevail.  The  new  bill  modi- 
fies this  existing  machinery  to  permit  all  "in- 
terested parties"  to  participate  in  the  formal 
conference  stage  of  the  abatement  procedure. 
Today  only  parties  asked  to  participate  by  a 
local,  state  or  Interstate  control  agency  can 
do  so.  The  new  provision  gives  alleged  pol- 
luters, as  well  as  conservation  and  other 
civic  organizations,  the  right  to  present  their 
views  at  the  conference  stage. 

rue  abatement  machinery  in  the  existing 
law  grinds  slowly.  Presumably  the  new  emer- 
gency power  outlined  In  Item  1  above  could 
minimize  the  frequency  of  critical  threats 
to  health  while  the  new  criteria  and  stand- 
ards provisions  are  being  Implemented. 

What  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee bill  does  not  include — and  what  has 
drawn  widespread  emphasis  In  the  press — Is 
what  the  Johnson  Administration  proposed 
with  great  fanfare  early  this  year:  national 
industrial  emission  standards. 

HEW  spokesmen  urged  national  emission 
standards  as  a  way  to  end  city-to-clty  and 
state -to-state  differences  In  controls  of  In- 
dustrial plants  and  as  a  way  to  remove  the 
economic  temptation  for  Industry  to  play 
one  area  off.  against  another,  or  even  leave 
or  avoid  areas  with  stringent  regulation  of 
emissions. 

At  a  press  conference  at  which  he  unveiled 
the  new  bill.  Senator  Muskle  explained  why 
his  subcommittee  and  then  the  full  Public 
Works  Committee  rejected  the  national  emis- 
sions approach:  "The  Administration  itself 
did  not  propose  uniform  national  emission 
standards  but  rather  minimal  national 
standards.  Clearly,  therefore,  there  would  be 
local  variations  which  would  not  eliminate 
economic  disadvantages." 

Muskle  also  noted  that  under  his  commit- 
tee's bin,  HEW  "has  authority  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  any  Industry  which,  by  Its  nature, 
is  a  danger  to  health  and  welfare,  in  any 
location." 

In  addition,  Muskle  said,  "national  emis- 
sion standards  would  eliminate  some  control 
options — relocation  of  pollution  sources,  fuel 
substitutes,  etc. — which  may  be  essential  In 
serious  problem  areas  in  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective technology."  Furthermore,  "wise  ixse 
of  capital  resources  dictates  that  the  first 
priority  for  the  pollution  control  dollar  is  in 
those  areas  where  the  problem  is  most  criti- 
cal. National  emission  standards  would  give 
equal  priority  to  critical  areas  and  areas 
where  no  problem  presently  exists." 

The  bill  does  offer  a  sop  to  supporters  of 
national  emission  standards;  it  directs  HEW 
to  undertake  a  two-year  study  "on  the  need 
for  and  effect  of  national  emission  standards 
for  stationary  sources." 


CLEANEK  AlB  AHEAD? 

Air  pollution  control  and  legislative  ex- 
perts in  Washington  estimate  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  result  in  enforceable  air  quality 
standards  no  later  than  62  months  after  en- 
actment— even  if  a  state  or  local  control 
agency  or  polluter  used  all  procedural  and 
due  process  delays  Inherent  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Cleaner  air  could  thus  be  five  years  and 
two  months  away. 

In  Its  1963  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  Congress  directed  HEW  to  issue  criteria 
on  the  harmful  effects  of  air  pollutants, 
singly  or  In  combination,  for  the  guidance  of 
state  and  local  control  agencies. 

Air  quality  criteria,  as  explained  recently 
by  an  HEW  spokesman,  sum  up  known  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere.  They 
describe  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  health, 
vegetation,  materials,  visibility.  Criteria  re- 
veal the  lowest  level  of  exposure  at  which 
specific  deleterious  effects  have  been  reported. 
Criteria  provide  a  base  on  which  state  and 
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local  air  pollution  control  agencies  can  build 
air  quality  standards  and  a  base  for  deter- 
mining emission  standards  for  specific  ix>I- 
lutantB.  Criteria  must  thiis  come  first. 

Despite  the  need  for  criteria,  almost  four 
years  passed  before  HEW  Issued  its  first  set 
in  March  of  this  year.  (It  covered  sulfur  ox- 
Ides;  see  item  on  sulfur,  coal  and  criteria.) 

HEW  was  asked  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings if  "present  progress  in  establishing  cri- 
teria"— meaning  one  set  in  almost  four 
years — indicated  that  "emission  standards 
are  years  away."  HEW  replied  that  If  Con- 
gress authorized  Mnlsslon  standards  this  year, 
it  could  issue  them  for  10  Industry-pollutant 
combinations  by  the  end  of  1968  and  for  an- 
other 10  by  September,  1969. 

Also  in  reply  to  prodding  by  the  Senate 
committee,  HEW  said  it  expects  to  complete 
criteria  for  photochemical  oxidants  and  par- 
ticulate pollutants  In  the  faU  of  1967,  and 
criteria  for  nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons, 
and  carbon  monoxide  early  in  1968.  Other 
pollutants  for  which  "the  development  of 
criteria  Is  under  consideration  Include  lead, 
fluorides,  hydrogen  sulfide,  certain  heavy 
metals,  ethylene,  asbestos,  organic  carcino- 
gens, and  aldehydes." 

If  HEW  is  indeed  finally  ready  to  turn  out 
the  needed  criteria,  and  if  the  House  passes  a 
similarly  strong  bill,  there  could  well  be 
cleaner  air  ahead.  (The  House  Commerce 
Committee,  headed  by  Congressman  Harley 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  might  begin  hear- 
ings on  the  air  pollution  bill  In  early  August, 
according  to  a  committee  spokesman.) 

OTHEH  PROVISIONS   OP  8.    780 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  also : 

Authorizes  HEW  to  establish  interstate  air 
quaUty  planning  commissions  if  the  states 
fall  to  create  needed  Interstate  control 
agencies. 

Authorizes  $376  million  for  three  yeai«  for 
an  expanded  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  controUlng  pollution  from  fuels 
and  vehicles.  (Existing  law  points  the  finger 
at  sulfur  as  a  pollutant.  It  directs  HEW  to 
carry  on  research  to  develop  techniques  "for 
extracting  sulfur  from  fuels"  and  to  "reduce 
emissions  of  oxides  of  sulfur  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  sulful  containing  fuels." 
In  the  process  of  broadening  and  expanding 
the  research  and  development  section,  the 
Senate  committee  dropped  all  mention  of 
sulfur  and  sulfur  oxides.  They  wUl  now  be 
covered,  presumably,  by  the  phrase  "removal 
of  potential  polltitants  from  fuels.") 

Writes  Into  law  the  federal  pre-emption  of 
the  right  to  set  standards  for  automobile  ex- 
haust emissions  (as  has  already  been  done, 
in  effect),  but  exempts  California  from  this 
pre-emption.  (California  acted  first  to  con- 
trol auto  emissions  and  this  language  gives 
it  the  right  to  require  stricter  controls  if  it 
wishes.) 

Requires  federal  registration  of  fuel 
additives. 

Authorizes  grants  to  meet  up  to  two-thirds 
of  states'  costs  for  developing  motor  vehicle 
emission   inspection   and   testing   programs. 

Authorizes  $325  mlUlon  for  three  years  to 
continue  the  program  of  grants  to  Interstate, 
state,  and  local  control  agencies,  and  for 
research  programs  other  than  the  fuels-and- 
vehlcles  provision,  which  carries  a  $375  mil- 
lion authorization  for  three  years. 

Total  authorizations  for  three  years— 1968 
1.969  and  1970  fiscal  years— under  the  new 
bill:  $700  million — compared  to  authoriza- 
tions of  $46  mUllon  for  1967,  $66  mUllon  for 
1968,  and  $74  million  for  1969  in  the  existlnjr 
law. 

TAX  RELIEP  FOR  POLLtTTION  CONTROL?  TWO  VIEWS 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  (Senate 
Report  403,  July  15, 1967) : 

"Last  year  when  the  committee  reported 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  the  follow- 
ing statement  appeared: 
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"This   committee    strongly    recommenda 

that  the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees give  consideration  to  tax  relief  proposals 
for  industrial  pollution  control  activities. 
For  the  moat  part,  pollution  oof&trol  Oom  not 
provide  a  return  on  an  investment  to  an 
industry.  Installation  of  pollution  control 
devices  is  costly  and,  In  many  cases,  nonre- 
muneraUve.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital 
investment  which  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  Industrial  sector  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  society  will  place  a  substantial  burden 
on  corporate  resources,  and  ultimately  on  the 
general  public.  The  committee  suggests  that 
there  are  several  alternative  methods  of  aid- 
ing Industry  in  meeting  its  poUutlon  control 
obligations.'  " 

"The  committee  reasserts  this  position  and 
strongly  urges  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  consider  tax  relief  leEls- 
latlon." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  "lYeasury  Stanley 
S.  Surrey,  in  an  address  earUer  this  year: 

"Another  aspect  of  financial  assistance 
sought  through  the  tax  system  is  the  urging 
in  many  quarters  for  a  whole  structure  of 
special  tax  credits  for  particular  activities. 
Prominent  among  these  are  special  tax 
credits  for  anti-pollution  equipment  and  for 
manpower  training  programs.  Certainly  one 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  Important 
social  goals  here  Involved.  .  .  . 

"(But)  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  carefully  weigh  many  projects  and 
plans  to  determine  the  precise  dollar  amount 
to  be  spent  in  an  area.  This  is  followed  by  a 
similar  scrutiny  by  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees and  the  legislative  committees  that 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  area.  There  is 
something  totally  amiss  in  a  governmental 
system  that  would  then  have  us  suddenly 
turn  to  the  revenue  committees  and  ask 
them  to  adopt  a  special  tax  credit  which 
would  set  aside  all  this  carefiU  deliberation 
and  instead  provide  an  open-ended  spending 
of  government  fimds  through  the  tax  credit 
without  any  clear  idea  of  the  costs  Involved 
or  whether  the  fimds  will  really  be  spent  in 
the  places  and  for  the  purposes  for  which 
government  funds  are  needed  and  appropri- 
ate. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  critics  of 
back-door  financing  can  fall  to  look 
askance  at  encouraging  this  pxDllcy  of  open- 
door,  open-window,  open-everythlng  financ- 
ing. Once  we  resort  to  a  system  of  specialized 
tax  credits  in  place  of  carefiUly  structured 
expenditure  programs,  our  income  tax  return 
will  soon  involve  a  string  of  credits  that  can 
be  as  long  as  the  list  of  expenditure  Items  In 
the  budget  tables." 


able  venture.  So  the  motivation  to  control 
air  pollution  is  largely  one  of  social  need, 
and  Industry  has  not  alwajrs  risen  to  social 
and  welfare  needs  for  the  protection  of 
health  and  welfare." 

What,  then,  can  be  done  about  it?  Said 
Middleton:  "The  technology  that  is  avail- 
able has  been  brought  into  play  where  the 
public  has  demanded  it."  It  has  not  been 
brought  into  play  where  "there  has  been  no 
compulsion,  no  social  obllgaUon.  The  time's 
come.  We  must  have  this." 

Middleton  also  pointed  out  that  "the  his- 
tory of  air  pollution  control  efforts  in  this 
country  provides  abundant  evidence  that 
many  state  and  local  officials  are  unable  to 
take  decisive  action  to  adopt  and  enforce 
effective  standards  for  the  control  of  sources 
unless  the  problems  have  become  so  obvious, 
so  severe,  and  so  obnoxious  that  they  cannot 
be  tolerated." 

Middleton  stUd  "the  attltudinal  framework 
in  which  we  view  this  problem  is  distorted 
if  we  do  not  at  this  time  feel  that  there  is 
a  real  sense  of  urgency  about  controlling 
those  sources  of  gross  pollution  which  can 
be,  but  which  are  not  controlled."  He 
warned  that  It  is  not  enough  "to  repeat  the 
same  cliches,  the  same  tired  slogans  which 
have  been  used  for  at  least  60  years." 

Asked  if  there  were  any  significance  in  his 
use  of  the  figure  "60  years"  and  the  fact  that 
the  occasion  was  the  60th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association,  Mid- 
dleton replied:  "It  is  a  weU  chosen  num- 
ber." He  added  that  "APCA  has  shown  a 
very  significant  evolution  from  a  smoke 
abatement  agency  in  its  first  year,  60  years 
ago,  to  what  It  is  today.  There  are  still  some 
people  thinking  of  smoke  abatement,  but 
we  have  a  newer  generation  who  are  think- 
ing of  the  more  contemporary  problems.  I 
think  one  should  realize  that  air  poUutlon 
is  a  social  problem  and  how  one  controls 
air  quality  deals  with  really  the  social  as- 
pects, not  merely  the  technical  aspects." 

Middleton  concluded  that  "we  need  new 
weapons  in  air  poUutlon  control  today." 
He's  getting  some. 


SOME     comments     FROM     HEW'S     TOP     SMOG 
nCBTEB 

It's  been  said  before  and  it  wlU  be  repeated 
again  and  again  until  and  unless  it's  no 
longer  necessary: 

While  we  don't  yet  have  the  technology  to 
control  some  forms  of  air  pollution,  much  of 
the  know-how  which  we  do  have  to  control 
air  pollution  is  not  being  applied  in  anything 
resembling  full  measure. 

Dr.  John  T.  Middleton,  who  took  over  as 
the  new  director  of  HEW's  National  Center 
for  Air  Pollution  Control  early  this  year,  re- 
Iterated  this  theme  in  his  address  last  month 
to  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the  Air  PoUu- 
tlon Control  Association,  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  explained  in  his  keynote  speech  and 
In  a  press  conference  which  followed: 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  operator 
of  a  source  of  poUutlon  often  has  leas  than 
adequate  motivation  to  control  it  Pollution 
controU  ordinarily  add  to  the  costs  of  man- 
ufacturing, and  do  not  add  to  the  return  on 
the  product.  The  operator,  concerned  about 
his  competitive  position,  Is  often  motivated 
not  to  control  poUutlon." 

He  said  we  have  failed  to  apply  known 
technology  "simply  because  there  Is  no 
profit,  typically,  in  controlUng  air  pollution 
for  product  sales  purposes.  It's  a  non-jwoflt- 


HEW    LISTS    20     MOST    POLLUTED    AREAS 

According  to  HEWs  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control,  20  metropolitan  areas 
suffer  the  most  severe  air  pollution  problems 
in  the  nation: 

Five  areas  share  first  place  with  the  most 
severe  problems  (HEW  made  no  effort  to 
distinguish  among  them).  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  New  York 
PhUadelphla. 

Five  areas  rank  second  in  severity:  Boston 
Detroit,  Newark,  Pittsburgh.  St.  Loxiis. 

Ten  areas  rank  third  in  severity:  Akron, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Gary-Hammond-East 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Jersey  City,  LoiUsviUe. 
Milwaukee,  Washington,  Wilmington. 

HEW  measured  all  65  metropoUtan  sUtis- 
tical  areas  with  an  industrial  population  of 
40,000  or  more.  Factors  used  in  determining 
the  20  most  polluted  areas  were  suspended 
particulates  (resulting  from  burning  of  fuels 
in  cars,  incinerators,  manufacturing  plants, 
etc.);^^nlBSlon,  concentration  and  density 
of  siUfur  dioxides  (resulting  from  the  bvim- 
Ing  of  coal  and  heavy  fuel  oils  and  from 
sulfuric  acid  manufacturing) ;  total  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  (to  reflect  pollution 
from  automobiles,  including  carbon  mon- 
oxide, nitrogen  oxides,  hydrocarbons,  and 
particulates) ;  and  the  density  of  automobile 
emissions. 

Dr.  John  Middleton,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  said 
recently  the  Center  was  perhaps  "timid  In 
listing  them  alphabetically,  by  the  first  five 
and  the  second  five  and  the  third  10." 

Prom  the  list,  he  added,  "we  hope  that 
people  will  become  interested  in  what  kind 
of  city  they  are  Uvlng  In  and  perhaps  give 
support  to  local  control  agencies  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  they  axe." 
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FT7BUC  ATTITTJDES  OK  *»  POLLUTION 

D^Jorlty  Of  people  responding  to  recent 

on  air  pollution  "felt  the  federal  gov- 

sbould  take  the  lead  In  controlling 

lutlon,  albeit  with  the  aid  of  state  and 

igenclea." 

I  aid  Professor  Ido  DeGroot  of  the  Unl- 

of  Cincinnati,  In  a  paper  at  the  APCA 

In  Cleveland  last  month. 

added   that    "people   simply   did 

complain  because  there  was  little  they 

tljat  could  be  done."  Prom  the  six  studies 

he  analyzed,  DeGroot  found  that  peo- 

the  solution  "Is  piirely  technical  and 

must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tech- 

-planner,  working  with  the  social  scl- 

envlronmental  health  specialist,  and 

ot^r  technicians  who  are  entrusted  with 

public  confidence." 

M.  Jay  Crowe  of  Penn  State  Uni- 

found  a  similar  public  attitude  in  an- 

study.  He  reported  to  the  APCA  meet- 

people  feel   air  pollution   "is  prl- 

a  problem  that  Industry  must  solve 

long  as  Industry  is  doing  all  It  can 

direction."  as  most  people  felt  In  the 

surveyed,  "then  any  solution  to 

pioblein  may  be,  In  effect,  beyond  citizen 
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bill  and  with  appropriate  federal  departments 
and  agencies. 


suggested  "intensive  publft-edu- 

on  a  face-to-face  basis."  to«nform 

of  "what  can  be  done,  who  is  doing 

what  poealbly  they  themselves  can 

Je  said  "further  information  that  air 

Ion  exists,  per  se,  appears  to  be  useless." 

SOMETHING     IS     WSONG 

Is  wrong  with  what  we  are  do- 
not  doing  If  you  can  fly  over  any 
ir  town  In  this  vast  nation,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
by  plumes  looping  In  the  wind 
there  Is  a  wind,  or  streaming  out  slowly 
days,  looking  like  so  many  tattered 
ired  gray,  black  or  red  banners — pro- 
the  dogged  durability  of  obsoles- 
and  decay.  And  you  can."  (Dr.  John  T. 
,  director.  National  Center  for  Air 
Control,  in  speech  to  APCA  con- 
ventlt>n,  June  13,  1967.) 

TIMINC 

Phelps,   Jr.,   of  Proctor  &   Gamble, 
describing  a  plan    (not  yet  im- 
)    for    an   interstate   air   resource 
program    to    cover    Hamilton 
Ohio,   and  Kenton.   Campbell,   and 
Counties,  Kentucky,  In  a  paper  at  the 
APCA  meeting: 
concentrations    of    compounds    re- 
fer photochemical  smog  are   suf- 
high  that  episodes  of  eye  Irritation 
occur  with  stable  atmospheric  condl- 
and  increased  sunlight.  Such  Incidents 
been  rare,  but  we  did  have  one  at  the 
of  Clean  Air  Week  last  year." 

SULnJS,    COAL,   AND   CRJTERIA 

HEW  issued  air  quality  criteria  for 
of  sulfur,  the  criteria  were  promptly 
by  the  coal  Industry.  Senator  Jen- 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  chairman 
Public  Works  Committee,  noted  dur- 
be  hearings  that  he  was  attending  "more 
in  a  dual  role" — as  a  member  of  the 
and   as  a  Senator  from   a  coal- 
state.    He    cautioned    that    "we 
trigger  a  real  recession  in  West  Vlr- 
by  over-stringent  regulations  on  sulfur 
which  would  prohibit  most  coal 
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bUl  approved  by  the  committee  and 
he  Senate  restates  and  expands  HEW's 
to  issue  criteria.  But  the  bill  also 
pro^des  that  "any  criteria  Issued  prior  to 
'  of  this  year's  legislation  "shall 
'e-evaluated"   in  accord  with   new   pro- 
vlalfna  of  the  law  and  "If  necessary,  modl- 
and  reissued."  The  only  set  of  criteria 
to  date  covers  sulfur  oxides.  The  per- 
tln^t  new  provisions  require  HEW  to  con- 
sul! with  advisory  committees  created  by  the 
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PROTECTING  THE  FAMILY  FARM 
AND  STEMMING  THE  MIGRATION 
TO     THE     CITIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  six  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  will  sponsor  a  symposium  in 
December  on  the  twin  national  prob- 
lems of  rural  depopulation  and  urban 
overpopulation  and  congestion. 

As  a  longtime  believer  in  the  great 
value  to  any  nation  of  family-type 
agriculture,  which  in  its  turn  supports 
the  rural  communities  and  their  busi- 
nesses, churches,  schools,  and  services, 
it  is  good  to  see  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  depopulation  of  rural  areas  by 
technological  advances,  and  the  over- 
population of  cities  is  finally  getting  of- 
ficial attention. 

One  of  the  organizations  in  America 
which  has  long  defended  and  extolled 
the  virtues  of  family  farming  is  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

The  executive  committee  of  that  con- 
ference, meeting  at  Sioux  Falls,  in  my 
home  State,  recently  adopted  resolu- 
tions, in  the  face  of  technological 
trends,  reiterating  their  belief  in  fam- 
ily agriculture  and  calling  on  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  work  toward  a 
restored  and  strengthened  family  farm 
agriculture.  It  added  two  or  three  very 
practical  resolutions  on  dairy  imports, 
strengthening  the  Capper-Volstead  Act, 
and  greater  unity  among  fantTorganiza- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Association's 
executive  committee  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
STRESSES  Needs  op  Farm  Families 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. — The  following  is  the 
text  of  the  policy  resolutions  adopted  here 
by  the  NCRLC  Executive  Committee  at  its 
summer  meeting : 

"I.    THE    FAMILY    FARM    AND    OTHER 
SECTORS    OF    SOCEETT 

"Even  in  this  time  of  almost  unbelievable 
technological  and  industrial  advances  and 
of  economic  planning  beyond  any  previous 
dream  or  comprehension,  we  aflBrm  ^hat  both 
the  social  and  economic  foundations  of 
human  society  are,  at  present,  still  to  a  large 
degree  sigrarlan  and  agricultural. 

"The  food  and  fiber  needed  for  human  sus- 
tenance, as  well  as  food  and  fiber  by-products, 
are  brought  Into  being  and  produced  by 
human  toll,  often  agrarian  in  nature. 

"Although  the  number  of  both  family  op- 
erator units  and  separate  argicultural  pro- 
duction enterprises  is  steadily  diminishing, 
and  the  population  of  many  rural  commu- 
nities is  nearly  static,  It  seems  to  be  axioma- 
tic that  the  human  persons  and  families  so 
Involved  are  worthy  and  even  demanding  of 
the  attention  and  concern  of  all  of  society. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  such  concern  arises 
from  true  fraternal  love  as  well  as  the  seri- 
ous problem  which  society  must  face  in  the 
event  of  the  eventual  displacement  and  re- 
settlement of  today's  farming  families. 

"Thus  we  view  with  deep  solicitude  and 
care  the  growing  tendency  of  other  segments 
of  society— educational,  religious,  industriai. 


political  and  governmental — ^to  Ignore,  almost 
totally,  the  role,  the  status  and  now  even  the 
plight  of  the  man  and  the  family  engaged 
in  agricultural  production.  We  reaffirm  the 
prime  importance  of  the  agricultural  and 
riiral  way  of  life  as  a  philosophy  of  living, 
as  a  culture,  as  a  free  choice,  even  as  a  human 
earthly  destiny. 

"The  NCRLC  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
over  the  dismemberment  and  death  of  one 
of  civilization's  prime  institutions — agricul- 
ture organized  on  a  family  basis. 

"Thus,  we  urge  other  sectors  of  society — 
be  they  religious,  educational,  pwlitical — to 
expend  all  best  efforts  to  develop  programs 
of  Information,  motivation,  correction,  and 
assistance — moral  and  real — to  enable  both 
rural  and  urban  populations  to  work  toward 
a  restored  and  strengthened  agricultural  way 
of  family  life. 

"n.   DAIRY    IMPORTS 

"The  NCRLC  has  repeatedly  urged  the  re- 
duction Of  barriers  to  trade  among  nations. 
We  are  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run,  this 
policy  makes  possible  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  of  God's  children. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  realize  that  Im- 
ports of  a  particular  commodity  may  reach 
such  proportions  that  they  constitute  unfair 
competition  to  domestic  producers  and  be- 
come injurious  to  the  common  good. 

"In  our  estimation,  such  Is  the  case  with 
the  huge  importation  of  junex,  frozen  cream 
and  Colby  cheese  during  recent  months.  Un- 
limited Importation  of  these  products  has 
been  permitted  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  easily  substituted  for  products  for  which 
there  are  import  quotas.  Moreover,  some  of 
these  Imported  dairy  products  have  been  pro- 
duced under  sanitary  conditions  which  fall 
far  short  of  those  required  of  American  dairy- 
men. 

"This  departure  from  an  orderly  dairy  Im- 
portation policy  has  occurred  at  a  time  In 
which  many  American  dairymen  are  strug- 
gling for  survival.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
legislation  which  will  restore  to  the  dairy  im- 
portation policy  of  our  nation  the  reasonable 
discipline  and  the  minimal  protection  of 
domestic  producers  which  has  long  been  the 
basic  intent  of  our  importation  laws. 

"Farm  income  continues  to  lag  far  behind 
that  of  other  industries  and  professions. 
Prom  August  1966  to  April  1967,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  decreased  10  percent  and 
prices  paid  by  farmers  Increased  1.8  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  parity  ratio  fell  to  72,  the 
lowest  since  1934. 

"This  cost-price  squeeze  is  forcing  count- 
less families  to  quit  farming  and  move  to 
congested  urban  areas.  Economists  predict 
that  2  million  family  farms  will  be  dissolved 
during  the  next  few  years. 

"The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference views  these  trends  with  alarm.  We 
re-affirm  our  conviction  that  the  family  farm 
system  Is  good  for  the  nation.  We  insist  once 
more  on  the  necessity  of  more  equitable 
farm  prices. 

"It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
commodity-wide  bargaining  by  farmers  is 
needed  In  order  to  assure  fair  prices.  It  Is  now 
evident  that  balancing  farm  supplies  with 
demand  has  not  resulted  in  adequate  prices 
for  the  farmer. 

"Back  in  1922,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  to  exempt  farmers 
bargaining  through  their  organization  from 
the  chief  restrictions  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  The  recent  action  by  the  Justice 
Department  against  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  makes  It  apparent  that  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead Act  must  be  strengthened  in 
order  that  farmers  can  conduct  essential  bar- 
gaining activities. 

"We  urge  leaders  of  farm  organizations 
and  members  of  the  Congress  to  collaborate 
on  this  matter.  Farmers  need  and  deserve 
essentially  the  same  exemptions  from  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  which  are  now  en- 
Joyed  by  laborers. 
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"It  Is  heartening  to  note  the  nearly  uni- 
versal support  by  farm  organizations  for 
Senate  BUI  8.  109  which  would  protect  farm- 
ers from  unfair  practices  by  those  processors 
who  wish  to  discourage  bargaining  or  to  de- 
stroy farmer  co-operatives.  The  practices  for- 
bidden by  this  bill  are  certainly  Injurious  to 
farmers  and  deserving  of  governmental  pro- 
hibitions. PowerfiU  agri-business  groups 
must  not  be  permitted  to  smother  this  bill 
as  they  have  in  previous  sessions  of  the 
Congress. 

"IV.    AlCEBICAN   AGRICULTURAL    FEDERATION 

"The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence, at  its  biennial  convention  in  St.  Louis 
in  1964,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Federation  of 
agriculture  among  farmers'  organlzaUons. 
The  purpose  of  the  Federation  would  be  to 
give  agriculture  a  united  and  effective  voice 
in  the  coimclls  of  the  nation,  vrithout  de- 
stroying the  Identity  of  the  participating  or- 
ganizations. 

"In  an  effort  to  carry  out  this  resolution, 
the  NCRLC,  In  conjunction  with  rural  lead- 
ers of  other  religious  communities,  called  sev- 
eral meetings  of  officials  of  the  major  farm 
organizations  to  explore  the  posslbUity  of 
forming  a  federation.  The  results  were  negli- 
gible. In  some  areas  "grassroots"  efforts  have 
resulted  in  various  farm  organizations,  meet- 
ing and  planning  a  federation  at  the  'ocal 
level.  More  determined  efforts  are  needed  in 
this  regard. 

"The  time  Is  past  due  for  a  united  voice  in 
agriculture.  There  cannot  be  a  united  voice 
in  agriculture  without  first  having  a  tool 
(federation)  whereby  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous farm  organizations  can  come  together  to 
exchange  Ideas,  resolve  differences  and 
achieve  a  united  voice  at  least  In  basic  areas. 
Unity  demands  sincerity,  good  will,  open- 
mlndedness  and  compromise.  It  must  be 
based  on  truth,  strive  for  justice,  be  moti- 
vated by  love  and  grant  freedom. 

"Leaders  of  the  various  organizations  say 
they  must  serve  the  best  Interests  of  their 
members.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
best  Interest  of  all  the  farmers  and  the  na- 
tion will  be  served  by  a  united  voice?  The 
farming  population  is  only  six  percent  of 
the  total.  It  seems  unbelievable  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  such  a  minority  to  federate  their 
organizations.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way. 

"The  farmer  Is  not  receiving  a  fair  return 
on  his  Investment,  management,  risk  and  la- 
bor. Statistics  are  plentiful  to  prove  this.  It 
is  also  evident  that  unity  and  the  self -disci- 
pline this  Imposes  is  a  necessity  in  a  society 
where  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy  are  or- 
ganized, If  this  Injustice  now  suffered  by  the 
farmer  Is  to  be  eliminated.  The  farmers  not 
only  have  a  right  to  \anite,  but  als8  a  cor- 
responding duty.  A  person  who  neglects  his 
duties  shares  the  blame  for  the  resulting 
evUs.  It  Is  high  time  that  farmers  and  their 
leaders  realize  the  seriousness  of  their  ac- 
tions. 

"A  change  In  thought  must  precede  a 
change  in  action.  The  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  urges  the  use  of  all 
means  of  commtinlcatlon  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  thought  resulting  In  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Federation  of  Agricultural  Orga- 
nizations thereby  creating  a  tool  through 
which  a  tmlted  voice  can  be  given  to  the 
American  farmer." 
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MANNY  COHEN,  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
a  distinguished  civil  servant.  Manuel  F. 
Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  who  has  recently 
Mlebrated  Ms  25th  anniversary  with  the 
SEC.  Manny  Cohen,  for  so  he  is  called  by 


almost  everyone  who  knows  him,  has  a 
record  of  which  all  of  us  in  Government 
can  be  proud.  Born  and  raised  in  Brook- 
Ij^,  he  received  a  B.S.  from  Brooklyn 
College  in  1933  and  an  LL.B.  cum  laude 
from  the  Brooklyn  School  of  Law,  of  St. 
Lawrence  University,  In  1936.  In  1933-34, 
he  worked  as  a  research  associate  on  the 
important  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study 
of  the  securities  industry,  where  he  first 
became  interested  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets. He  came  to  the  Commission  in  1942, 
after  5  years  of  the  private  practice  of 
law,  and  has  enjoyed  a  steady  rise  to  the 
top  since  that  time.  He  was  successively 
Special  Counsel  and  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Division  of  Corporation  Finance,  Adviser 
to  the  Commission — a  post  specially  cre- 
ated for  him  to  give  the  Commission  the 
benefit  of  his  great  breadth  and  exper- 
ience— and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance,  until  President 
Kermedy  appointed  him  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  1961.  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  to  succeed  William  L.  Cary, 
as  Chairman,  in  August  1964. 

There  is  very  little  about  the  securities 
business  that  Manny  Cohen  does  not 
know.  He  has  studied,  taught,  written, 
and  lived  it  for  25  years,  and  he  wears  his 
expertise  gracefully.  As  recipient  of  a 
Rockefeller  Pubhc  Service  Award  in  1956, 
he  studied  the  formation  of  capital  mar- 
kets In  Europe,  developing  an  Interest  in 
foreign  problems  which  he  continues  to 
pursue.  He  has  been  an  articulate  ambas- 
sador in  behalf  of  greater  Investor  pro- 
tection throughout  the  world,  testifying, 
for  example,  in  England  and  Israel  on 
securities  law,  and  he  has  written  au- 
thoritatively on  various  International  fi- 
nancing problems. 

Manny  Cohen  is  one  of  a  rare  breed 
of  civil  servants — one  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  entire  administrative 
process  rather  than  solely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  own  agency.  It  was  in  recog- 
nition of  this  breadth  that  President 
Kennedy  named  him  to  the  Coimcil  of 
the  Administrative  Conference.  His  work 
on  that  Council  was  outstanding,  and  he 
has  helped  to  maintain  the  deservedly 
high  reputation  of  the  SEC. 

In  sum.  It  Is  a  personal  privilege  to  be 
able  to  salute  Marmy  Cohen  today.  I  do 
so  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues  in  Gov- 
ernment and  those  persons  in  the  secu- 
rities Industries  and  the  professions  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  for  25  years,  for  I 
know  that  he  enjoys  their  respect,  what- 
ever their  dews  on  the  questions  which 
have  brought  them  Into  contact  with 
Manny  Cohen.  Mr.  President.  Manny 
Cohen  proves  that  a  career  In  the  public 
service  can  provide  a  rich  and  full  life 
Let  us  salute  him,  and  let  us  hope  that 
his  example  may  lead  other  bright  young 
men  to  enter  the  Government. 


STATE  APPROVING  AGENCIES  EN- 
DORSE ON-THE-JOB  AND  FLIGHT 
TRAINING  FOR  COLD  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  National  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Approving 
Agencies  held  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
on  June  11-15,  1967,  resolutions  were 
adopted   which  requested   Congress   to 


provide  on-the-job  training  and  flight 
training  to  the  veteran  of  the  cold  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  Senators  that 
the  conference  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  met  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  having  provi- 
sions not  only  for  on-the-job  training 
and  flight  training,  but  also  for  on-the- 
farm  training  kept  in  S.  16.  Although 
the  Senate  had  passed  these  provisions, 
there  were  no  such  training  provisions  In 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  It  gives  me  double  pleasure 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
resolutions  of  the  State  approving  agen- 
cies be  printed  in  the  Record.  They  en- 
dorse a  just  and  equitable  cause  and  be- 
cause they  endorse  action  that  we  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On- 
The-Job  Training  were  provided  for  Veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  and 

Whereas,  the  "Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966"  does  not  provide  for  Ap- 
prenticeship and  other  On-The-Job  Train- 
ing, cmd 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On- 
The-Job  Training  would  provide  training 
opportvmitlee  in  the  locality  of  the  veterans' 
home,  and 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On- 
The-Job  Training  would  provide  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  further  vocational  training 
received  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  Apprenticeship  and  other  On- 
The-Job  ■n-aining  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  veterans  in  the  position  for  which 
they  would  be  trained,  and. 

Whereas,  Some  veterans  do  not  have  the 
aptitude,  inclination  or  desire  to  continue 
their  education  and  training  through  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Approving  Agen- 
cies, In  annual  conference  assembled  In 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  June  11-15,  1967. 
urgently  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  an  early  date  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  provide  Apprenticeship  and 
other  On-Tbe-Job  Training  assistance  for 
Post-Korean  Conflict  Veterans. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Chairmen  of  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  Committees,  to  each 
member  of  said  Committees,  and  to  other 
Interested  groups  and  individuals. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Plight  training  is  not  adequately 
provided  for  In  Title  38.  U.S.  Code,  and 

Whereas,  The  National  emergency  and  lack 
of  adequately  trained  pilots  dictates  an  Imme- 
diate need  for  trained  personnel  in  aviation 
and 

Whereas,  it  Is  recognized  that  the  airline 
segments  of  Commercial  Aviation  constitute 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Commercial 
aspects  of  the  Indvistry  and  the  needs  are 
proportionately  as  great  In  the  other  seg- 
ments. 

Whereas,  veterans  of  military  service,  no 
longer  constitute  a  reservoir  which  can  be 
drawn  on  to  fill  the  need  of  the  aviation 
industry. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies  In 
National  Conference  assembled  In  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma  June  11  through  June  15, 
1867,  respectfuUy  request  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enact  Legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  flight  training  for  veterans  under 
Title  38.  U.S.  Code. 
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AGE  DISCRIMINATION 
X7NNECESSARY 


l^r.  YARBOROUGH.   Mr,   President, 

durpig  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  my 

S.  830,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 

oymeht  because  of  age,  there  were  a 

people  who   intimated   that   older 

are   not   as   eflQcient   as   their 

fellows.  Statistical  information 

the  contrary.  However,  a  more 

demonstration  was  r^wrted  in  yes- 
's Washington  Evening  Star  in  an 
.  written  by  Theodor  Schuchat. 
_ .  Schuchat  reports  of  a  firm  in  Plor- 
which  hires  only  older  workers — in 
.  case  workers  over  50,  although  my 
specifies  age  45  as  the  minimum  age 
^hlch  discrimination  may  begin — be- 
they    are    more    efficient    than 
„_.  workers. 

■.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recdro  the 
from   the  Washington  Star  of 
.   9,  entitied  "Years  to   Enjoy— 
Hiring  Policy  Doesn't  Stress  Age." 
1  here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ollows: 
■^UiWB  To  Enjot — ^Pi.Ai«T  Hiring  Pouct 
DoksmT  Stbbbs  Agb 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 
"  letlrement   la   a   touchy   subject,"    said 
an   Stein,   58.   "Outside   of   those   few 
are   really   111    and    tired   out,    nobody 
wants  to  retire  at  65  or  before. 
.,   should  they?"  he  asked.  "Most  of 
_   are   not  Infirmed   In  any   way.   Many 
at  the  peak  of  their  working  powers." 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  found 
Job-hunting  after  many  years  as  a 
_  board  employe,  dismayed  by  employers 
considered  him  "too  old." 
]  ortunately,  he  found  a  Job  with  the  Tele- 
)n  Manufacturers  of   America   Co..   Inc. 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  reward- 
Jobs  In  America.  He's  manager  of  a  plant 
completely  overlooks  age  when  It  hires 
,  employes. 

'  ISJi'B  electronic  components   division  at 

rwater,  Fla.,  has  people  on  Its  payroll  as 

as   74.   The   average  age   In  this   plant, 

produces  printed  circuit  boards  and 

.  chassis.  Is  50. 

'  We've  found  that  people  50  and  over  pay 
attention  to  detailed  work,  and  the 

of  a  variety  of  electronic  compo- 

Into  drciilt  boards  is  Indeed  intricate 
._, '  Stein  said. 

'Personality  and  workmanship  problems 
virtually  nonexistent.  There  Is  no  such 
g  as  a  theft  and  vandalism  problem.  We 
t  need  a  personnel  manage  as  a  sound- 
board and  middleman  for  grievances  be- 
there  aren't  any  grievances,"  he  said 


works  a  fun  day.  "I  simply  couldnt  believe 
at  first  that  the  company  actually  was  seek- 
ing out  us  older  people,"  said  this  84-year-old 
widow.  "So  I  came  and  found  out  for  myself. 
I'm  so  tiappj  to  be  working  at  last." 

Oddly  enough,  the  youngest  man  in  the 
Clearwater  plant  Is  the  foreman,  Bubln 
Landazurl,  24.  who  formerly  worked  at  TMA's 
plant  In  Wheeling,  m.  "Even  at  Wheeling.  I 
had  noticed  that  the  older  people  the  com- 
pany hired  were  more  trainable  than  the 
younger  ones,"  he  commented. 

"Down  here,  where  the  work  force  is  dom- 
inated by  the  older  people,  this  trait  la  even 
more  noticeable.  The  people  over  50  are  sim- 
ply more  conscientious — and  take  more  pride 
in  their  work.  Younger  persons  tend  to  Ttnow 
It  all.'  to  talk  back  and  resist  when  you  try 
to  tell  them  how  a  Job  should  be  done." 

Top  management  agrees  with  Landa«url. 
"We  have  discovered  In  Clearwater  a  rich 
reserve  of  human  skills  and  a  conscientious- 
ness and  pride  in  craftsmanship  that  have 
made  it  easier  than  expected  for  our  company 
to  maintain  its  quality  standards."  said 
TMA's  president.   Wallace  A.  Kell. 

His  plant  manager.  Norman  Stein,  ex- 
plained It  this  way:  "No  one  here  wants  to 
exist  on  memories  and  a  government  check. 
They  want  to  live  in  the  present  and  con- 
tinue to  amount  to  something  in  the  eyes 
of  their  families,  friends  and  themselves." 
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Lrocated.  In  a  favored  retirement  area,  mid- 
wi  y  between  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg  on 
PI  }rtda'B  West  Coast,  TMA's  Clearwater  plant 
hi  s  had  no  dlfllculty  finding  retirees  who 
wi  nt  to  work.  On  its  payroll  are  a  retired 
bt  ker,  a  former  cHIfield  engineer,  an  aircraft 
pi  int  foreman  and  an  Insurance  salesman. 

The  oldest  person  on  the  payroll  is  Minnie 
H  irt,  a  one-time  pohoe  matron,  74,  who  often 
g(  ts  ahead  of  the  others  on  her  production 
uje.  She  works  a  4y2-hour  day  so  as  not  to 

J  any  social  security  benefits. 

Like  many  others,  however,  Lurena  Talbot 


"VICTORY  PACS"  FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  prominent  San  Diego,  Calif,  residents 
have  embarked  upon  a  project  which — if 
It  proves  successful — will  brighten  the 
Christmas  of  American  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  They  plan  to  prepackage  ajid 
sell,  for  pre-Chrlstmas  delivery,  food 
and  personal  items  useful  to  oiu"  service- 
men. 

The  packages,  called  "victory  pacs," 
are  to  be  distributed  through  national 
chain  operations  through  credit-card 
agencies,  and  in  department  stores  and 
elsewhere.  They  need  only  be  addressed 
and  sent  to  the  soldier  recipient,  who, 
it  Is  hoped,  will  thereby  be  reassured  that 
his  mission  in  Southeast  Asia  on  behalf 
of  his  country  and  countrymen  is  appre- 
ciated and  his  efforts  supported.  The 
victory  pacs  can  be  purchased  for  mail- 
ing to  specific  servicemen;  for  instance 
to  one's  husband,  son,  or  father;  or,  if 
the  purchaser  so  desires,  the  pac  can 
be  sent  to  a  soldier  whose  identity  is 
unknown  to  him. 

The  pacs  would  contain  food  and  sim- 
dry  perstMmel  items.  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  a  continuing  and  annoying  Mort- 
age of  small  personal  items  in  forward 
areas,  items  which  are  not  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  our  tro<HJS.  certainly,  but 
which  would  be  helpful  in  making  life 
a  little  easier  and  brighter  in  those 
rugged  areas.  Medicated  powder  to  re- 
lieve the  chafing  cause  by  heavy  packs, 
pepper  to  season  C  rations,  writing  pads 
for  letters  home,  and  instant  drink  mixes 
to  overcome  the  taste  of  the  water  are 
but  a  few  of  the  items  which  are  in  short 
supply  and  might  be  Included  in  the  pem;s. 

The  chairman  of  the  victory  pac  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Roger  Chapin,  of  San  Diego, 
is  confident  that  some  250,000  pacs  can 
be  sold  and  delivered  in  Vietnam  by  this 
Christmas. 

Indeed,  I  think  his  plan  is  commend- 
able and  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
wish  Mr.  Chapin  and  his  group  well  in 
their  commendable  endeavor  to  brighten 


the  lives  of  American  aervicemen  at 
Christmas  and  to  make  their  task  srane- 
what  easier. 

Those  setting  up  the  program  are 
trying  to  obtain  outlets  now  through 
various  chain  stores  as  well  as  through 
credit-card  agencies  and  other  retail 
outlets,  so  that  the  pac.  which  they  In- 
tend to  sell  for  about  $4.95 — ^postage 
Included — wlU  be  readily  available  to  sdl 
Claristmas  shoppers.  Any  net  proceeds 
which  may  result  from  sale  of  the  pacs 
will  be  donated  to  the  USO  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  these  spirited,  patriotic  in- 
dividuals, who  are  giving  of  tiielr  time 
and  effort,  for  their  sponsorship  of  this 
program. 

RENT  SUPPLEMENTS:  AN  OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  domestic  challenges  facing  the 
Nation  Is  that  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  magic  cure  for  the 
bitterness  and  despair  which  afflict  the 
people  who  live  at  the  bottcon  of  the 
heap  in  America,  but  the  challenge  can- 
not be  ignored.  We  cannot  deprive  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  human  beings  the  dig- 
nity of  living  in  decent  housing. 

Republicans  long  have  sought  to  meet 
this  challenge  with  the  enormous  re- 
sources and  strength  of  private  enter- 
prise and  such  public  assistance  as 
seemed  requisite.  Republican  proposals 
have  been  offered  in  the  past  and  are  be- 
ing offered  today  which  seek  to  generate 
a  greater  involvement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor— business,  labor,  the  professions,  and 
nonprofit  associations — in  urban  im- 
provement. One  particular  proposal, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  along 
with  every  Republican  Senator,  would 
establish  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  This  measure,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  would  allow  indi- 
viduals, organlzatiOM,  and  private  indus- 
try to  invest  and  to  participate  in  the 
elimination  of  slum  blight  and  poverty. 
This  proposal  seeks  to  generate  the  spirit 
of  Independence,  self-help,  and  initia- 
tive, which  Is  so  often  missing  from  many 
of  the  present  housing  programs  of  the 
administration.  Basically,  it  would  bring 
the  dignity  of  home  ownership,  or  apart- 
ment ownership,  within  range  of  low-in- 
come families. 

One  Federal  program,  however,  which 
seeks  to  make  use  of  private  enterprise 
and  personal  Initiative  is  the  so-called 
rent  supplements  program.  A  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  surrounded  this  issue, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  effective 
and  efficient-  execution  of  the  program 
itself.  I  questioned  its  initial  design  in 
terms  of  the  eligibility  criteria  for  par- 
ticipants. Today,  many  of  these  admin- 
istrative problems  have  been  resolved, 
and  local  authorities  have  been  given 
greater  control  over  the  program's  ex- 
ecution. I  join  with  my  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Dirksen,  in  support- 
ing the  goals  of  the  rent  supplements 
program. 

It  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment of  large  numbers  of  fellow  hu- 
man beings  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
supplement  measures  for  relief  of  popu- 
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lation  congestion,  neighborhood  blight, 
and  erosion  of  tax  bases. 

Proponents  of  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram state  that  it  would  help  to  bring 
low-income  families  out  of  urban  ghet- 
tos into  adequate  housing  and  a  whole- 
some environment  and  that  the  program 
would  be  self-liquidating.  Families 
moved  Into  new  housing  and  given  great- 
er opportunities  hopefully  would  be  able 
to  increase  their  earnings  and  in  time 
take  over  full  payment  of  their  rent  ob- 
ligation. Moreover,  a  properly  executed 
program  will  allow  greater  opportunities 
for  the  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise than  experience  has  shown  results 
from  public  housing  projects. 

The  rent  supplement  program  was 
originally  offered  as  a  substitute  for  pub- 
lic housing  by  groups  favoring  a  private 
enterprise  solution  to  social  questions. 
It  is  supported  by  many  public-spirited 
organizations  and  religious  groups.  It  is 
endorsed  by  many  leaders  of  the  business 
community  and  by  our  State  real  estate 
and  homebuilders  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  com- 
ponent of  the  rent  supplement  program 
is  its  emphasis  on  helf-help  and  the  use 
of  facilities  of  private  enterprise.  This 
aspect  has  been  brought  out  clearly  in 
a  recent  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Leon  N. 
Weiner,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association 

OP  Home  Btjildebs, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  May  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  home 
building  Industry  for  your  support  for  the 
statement  Issued  by  Senator  Scott  last  week 
urging  Congress  to  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  the  Model  Cities  and  Rent  Supple- 
ment programs.  We  support  both  programs 
and  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  a 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  rent  sup- 
plements. 

The  purpose  of  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram, as  I  see  it,  has  been  tragically  mis- 
understood by  some  of  Its  opponents.  It  was 
enacted  in  1965  to  help  moblUze  the  resources 
of  private  enterprise  to  meet  some  of  the 
urgent  housing  needs  of  our  Nation's  lower- 
income  families. 

First,  of  course,  it  is  designed  to  help 
families  otherwise  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing. So  it  is  the  poor  who  will  suffer  U 
appropriations  are  now  withheld  by  the 
Congress, 

Next,  rent  supplements  are  paid  to 
project  owners— not  to  Individual  families. 
Thus  supplemental  rent  payments  can  make 
possible  mortgage  financing  at  market  rates. 
This  provides  financial  leverage  through  pri- 
vate lenders  to  stretch-out  considerably  the 
results  of  federal  aid, 

.J5y°.,ff"™**^^'  *°'"  example,  that  neariy 
J500  million  of  private  mortgage  Investment 
has  already  been  set  for  new  construction 
and  rehabilitation.  This  was  done  by  the  in- 
itial »32  mUlion  of  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal  1966 
and  1967. 

Though  local  approval  is  required  for  proj- 
ects, the  Initiative  for  new  construction  is 
in  the  hands  c*  private  builders  and  lenders. 
Bo  If  Congress  cuts  off  appropriations  Just 


when  this  program  is  beginning,  businessmen 
in  housing  simply  will  not  get  the  chance  to 
show  what  can  be  done  to  stlmiilate  new 
construction  for  lower  Income  families. 

Such  an  action  by  Congress  would  run 
counter  to  the  profit-Incentive  system,  to 
new  sources  of  local  tax  revenue,  and  to  a 
real  opportunity  for  private  enterprise  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  public 
good  at  a  time  when  it  is  truly  needed  in  Na- 
tional aSairs. 

Hard-pressed  local  governments  will  get 
new  tax  revenue  from  these  projects,  unlike 
token  payments  from  public  housing.  Con- 
struction of  these  projects  will  aid  local 
economies  and  generally  bolster  national 
housing  production — which  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  get. 

Let  me  review  the  terms  of  the  program. 
An  occupant  must  pay  one-quarter  of  his 
Income  toward  the  economic  rent.  If  his  in- 
come rises  above  public  housing  levels  he 
will  have  to  pay  more,  so  as  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  rent  supplement  for  his  hous- 
ing. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  requirements 
for  tenants  to  be  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments: they  must  be  either  62  years  of  age 
or  older,  or  physically  handicapped,  or  now 
living  in  substandard  housing  or  have  been 
displaced  from  their  present  dwellings  by 
governmental  action  or  natural  disaster. 

Furthermore,  a  family  can  stay  In  a  rent- 
supplemented  housing  project  even  though 
their  Income  rises  to  the  point  where  no  sup- 
plement Is  necessary.  This  is  unlike  public 
housing  where  tenants  can  be  pushed  out 
when  their  incomes  rise  above  a  certain  level. 
So  rent  supplements  will  not  tend  to  stop 
a  man  from  bettering  himself. 

We  think  the  program  will  enable  thou- 
ands  of  poor  families  to  lift  themselves  out 
of  substandard  housing  conditions.  It  rep- 
resents a  real  partnership  of  private  enter- 
prise and  government  in  trying  to  house 
more  of  the  country's  lower-income  families 
In  decent  quarters. 

Business-oriented  groups  such  as  our  own 
trade  association,  the  Mortgage  Bankers,  the 
Realtors,  are  in  full  support  of  this  prop^m. 
It  is  a  practical  approach  toward  the  Job  of 
making  American  cities  better  places  In 
which  to  live. 

We  appreciate  your  support  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  and 
we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  Its  full 
funding  for  fiscal  1968,  On  behalf  of  the 
Home  Building  Industry  may  I  repeat  that 
your  statement  last  week  is  truly  appreciated 
Cordially, 

Leon  N,  Weiner, 

President. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  has 
expired. 


thority  and  its  authority  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit 
insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ITiis 
will  be  a  live  quorum,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  notify  all  Senators. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Is  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  is  not  to 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Baker 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

GrUHn 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hickenlooper 
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Holland 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Mundt 


MuEkie 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Ribicoff 

Sparkznan 

Tower 

Williams,  Del 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  (S.  1155) 
to  shorten  the  name  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  period  within  which  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, to  increase  the  Bank's  lending  au- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  absent  on  offical  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr,  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr,  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  1i«etcalf]  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cijrtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]! 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  quorum 
is  not  present, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate, 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Coojjer 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N,Y. 

Long,  Mo, 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


Moss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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exercise 


PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 

present. 

DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator 

Nebraska  [Mr.  HsuskaI  on  the  bUl. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
rom  Nebraska. 

HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment.  The 

amendment  provides  expressly 

the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the 
_,  of  its  functions  shall  not  ?uar- 
,  insure,  nor  extend  credit  in  con- 
nect! )n  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
Communist  country,  whether  such 

Is  direct  or  indirect. 

obvious  that  this  is  a  venture  into 

of  foreign  policy.  Normally,  such 

_  would  not  be  pursued  in  regard 

amendment  of  the  charter  of  an 

such  as  the  Eximbank.  How- 

the  necessity  for  this  amendment 

ts  consideration  is  clear.  It  is  clear 

it  Is  considered  that  the  President 

United  States  has  declared  that 

intends  to  use  the  Eximbank  as  an 

instiiimentallty  of  his  foreign  policy. 

did  this  in  a  speech  on  October  10, 

in  New  York  City.  He  repeated  it 

in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
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rear. 

1  isk  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
from  that  New  York  speech  and 
the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
whidh  are  identical,  be  .placed  in  the 
Rici  )RD  at  this  point. 

Tl  lere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fiillows: 

W  I  have  signed  an  agreement  at  the  United 
Natl  )ii8  on  the  peaceful  xiBes  of  outer  space. 

W  I  have  agreed  to  open  direct  air  flights 
wltH  the  Soviet  Union. 

W !  have  removed  more  than  400  non- 
stral  eglc  Items  from  exj>art  control. 

W  »  are  determined  that  the  Export-Import 
Ban  L  can  allow  commercial  credits  to  Poland. 
Hui  jary,  Bulgaria,  and  CsMchoslovakla,  as 
well  as  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

W  B  have  entered  into  a  cultural  agreement 
witl    the  Soviet  Union  for  another  two  years. 

W9  have  agreed  with  Bulgaria  and  Hun- 
gar5   to  upgrade  our  legations  to  embassies. 

Wb  have  started  discussions  with  Inter- 
natl  snal  agencies  on  ways  of  increasing  con- 
tact t  with  Eastern  European  countries. 

T  Us  Administration  has  taken  these  steps 
evei .  as  duty  compelled  us  to  fulfill  and  exe- 
out4  alliances  and  treaty  obligations  through- 
out the  world  ttiat  were  entered  into  before 
I  b<  came  President. 

» >  tonight  I  ask  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
hel]  I  our  foreign  and  commercial  trade  poU- 
clea  by  passing  an  East-West  Trade  Bill  and 
apF  roving  our  consular  convention  with  the 
Sov  et  Union. 


I^r.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
year  the  Senate  had  occasion  to 
this  entire  situation  of  "build- 
bridges"  to  the  Communist  world 
the  President  has  outUned  in  the 
^„  of  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  was 
thd  subject  of  a  lengthy  debate  on  ad- 
vis  ng  and  consenting  to  the  so-called 
Co  isular  Convention  with  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  I  shall  not 
into  the  detail  that  was  engaged  in 
the  time,  but  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Seiator  from  South  Dakota  for  having 
do  le  so  not  only  in  his  presentation  yes- 
tei  day,  but  on  previous  occasions. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  enumerate 
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four  principal  reasons  why  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  should  be  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  first  is  the  heavy  engagement  of 
the  USSR,  in  the  Vietnamese  war,  as 
the  chief  supplier  to  North  Vietnam  of 
the  war  material  used  in  the  present  con- 
flict— a  conflict  in  which  more  than  12,- 
000  American  boys  have  died  in  action  to 
date.  Again.  I  shall  not  engage  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  the  degree  and 
the  nature  of  that  engagement  on  the 
part  of  Communist  Russia.  The  record  is 
clear. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  supplies  going  into  North 
Vietnam  come  from  Russia;  and  of  course 
all  of  the  sophisticated  weapons,  and  cer- 
tainly the  surface-to-air  weapons  which 
have  been  so  disastrous  to  our  air  forces, 
come  from  Russia  for  use  against  allied 
forces. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  basis  of 
"bridge  building,"  including  the  subject 
of  this  amendment,  is  a  faulty  and  in- 
adequate proposition  as  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy.  This  matter  also  was  de- 
bated at  great  length  earUer  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  major  thrust  of  that  position  is 
this:  That  the  Communist  government 
of  Russia  has  not  moved  away,  in  a  single 
particular,  from  its  long-range  goals, 
which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  free  men  everywhere  and  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  a  civilized  way  of  life 
in  the  world  as  we  know  it  today. 

Yesterday  there  was  mentioned  the 
idea  of  the  longer -range  view  that  we 
should  consider  in  connection  with  this 
amendment.  I  am  certainly  willing  W)  put 
it  on  the  basis  of  a  long-range  view.  The 
fact  is  that  Russii.  this  year  is  celebrat- 
ing its  golden  anniversary  as  a  Commu- 
nist nation,  and  repeatedly,  on  cere- 
monial occasions  thus  far.  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  reaffirm  its  goals  and  to  restate 
and  describe  them,  and  to  bask  in  the 
glow  of  the  achievements  that  have  been 
effected  under  their  program  to  date,  in 
keeping  with  those  long-range  goals. 

Among  those  goals,  one  that  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  us,  is  the  Soviets" 
proposition  of  dedicating  themselves  to 
the  support  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments wherever  and  whenever  they  ap- 
pear; and,  if  none  appear,  they  will  seek 
to  generate  them,  they  will  foment  them, 
and  they  will  see  to  it  that  they  do  make 
their  appearance. 

Of  course,  when  we  consider  that  fact, 
and  consider  it  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  tremendous  cost  being  paid  by  this 
Nation  on  account  of  the  Russian  sup- 
port of  the  present  national  liberation 
movement  in  Vietnam,  then,  indeed,  the 
long-range  point  of  view  becomes  an 
item  that  we  should  consider. 

To  the  Communists,  wars  of  national 
liberation  like  that  in  Vietnam  weaken 
us,  they  increase  our  distaste  for  such 
wars,  they  keep  us  occupied  and  bogged 
down,  and  affect  our  capability  to  act 
effectively  and  with  dispatch  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  drain  our  re- 
sources, and  they  injure  our  credibility 
as  the  world's  greatest  power. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  there  will  be 
more  wars  of  national  liberation.  The 


Communists  have  indicated  on  more 
than  one  occasion  their  intention  to  co- 
ordinate the  entire  national  liberation 
movonent  In  an  effort  to  combine  the 
latent  and  genuine  forces  of  national- 
ism now  beginning  to  stir  in  the  under- 
developed world  with  the  goals  of  the 
Socialist  camp  "to  achieve  unity  against 
Western  imperialism." 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  that  the  U.S.S-R.  has  not 
shown  any  interest,  any  progress,  nor  any 
evidence  of  departing  from  its  hereto- 
fore pursued  political  and  military  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States  and  to- 
ward those  things  which  are  accepted 
norms  of  a  civilized  way  of  life. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MXJNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  on  the  cogency  of  his 
argument,  and  especially  on  his  sense  of 
prophecy,  because  I  recall  the  very  com- 
pelling speech  which  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  gave  when  we  had  this  concept 
of  "bridge  building"  before  us  the  last 
time  for  extended  debate  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
of  ratifying  the  Consular  Treaty. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  presented  a 
concept  on  this  so-called  bridge  building 
which  he  is  reinforcing  today;  and  at 
that  time  he  made  the  prophecy  that  If 
we   did   ratify   the   Consular   Treaty— 
which  we  did  by  the  scant  margin  of 
three   votes — there   would   not   be   any 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians; that  the  so-called  detente  would 
all  be  a  one-way  street,  and  that  the  flow 
of  good  will  across  his  bridge  of  good 
intentions  would  all  be  in  one  direction. 
Since  then,  history  has  vindicated  the 
Senator  completely,  because  it  has  be- 
come clear  to  every  Senator  and  every 
American  that  not  only  has  this  mis- 
chiefmaking  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists been  expanded  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  flow  of  arms  to  Viet- 
nam, but  now  we  know  it  was  behind  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  Egypt  and  the  Arab  States  not  only 
utilized  almost  exclusively  Russian-made 
weapons  in  their  threatening  gestures 
against  Israel  which  created  that  war, 
but  that  since  the  war  they  have  given 
Egypt  and  the  Arab  States  new  arma- 
ments with  which  to  renew  their  bellig- 
erency; and  openly,  before  us  all,  In  the 
United  Nations  and  after  the  summit  in 
Glassboro,  the  Communist  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  definitely  clear  their 
Intention  to  stand  behind  their  Arab 
friends  and  do  everything  they  could  to 
try  to  carry  out  the  ambitions  of  the 
Arabian  States,  which,  of  course,  in  the 
end.  mean  the  annihilation  of  Israel. 

Sq  the  Senator  is  a  good  prophet  as 
well  as  a  skillful  debater,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks,  I  quote  from  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  March  14,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  treaty,  in 
which  I  stated  as  follows: 


It  Is  rumored  that  the  United  States  has 
no  interest  In  "embarrassing"  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  agreements  are  being 
sought  In  other  areas. 

The  other  areas  are  detailed  In  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  jrleld  the  Senator 
such  additional  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  continue  my  statement: 

But  at  the  sam«  time,  the  Communists 
spare  no  efforts  to  embarrass  us  at  every 
turn,  and  a  mere  exhibition  of  our  inability 
or  unwlllingneea  to  condemn  them  for  their 
revolutionary  activities  in  the  underdevel- 
oped woild  does  not  Increase  the  Influence 
and  the  prestige  of  the  United  States. 

■Rie  third  reason  I  would  advance  is 
that  the  extension  of  the  $50  million 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  help- 
ful to  a  country  which  still  pursues  a 
program  hostUe  and  harmful  to  our 
coimtry  and  Its  citizens,  now  and  in  the 
future. 

As  subpwlnts  under  that  proposition,  I 
would  list  the  following: 

It  would  serve  to  strengthen  Its 
economy. 

It  would  serve  to  make  its  Industry  a 
more  sophisticated  Industry — and  they 
need  that  generally,  on  a  wide  basis. 

It  would  Improve  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  enabling  the  export  of  some  of 
the  products  of  the  proposed  automobile 
factory — and  that  is  contemplated,  and 
has  been  declared  as  a  part  of  the 
program. 

It  would  enable  them  to  sell  some  of 
the  gas  and  oil  to  Italy  for  which  they 
have  arranged  and  contracted  with  Iran. 

This  Is  a  master  plan  for  world  trade 
on  their  part,  and  we,  in  a  very  naive 
fashion,  say,  "But  let  us  help.  Let  us 
help." 

And  It  would  improve  Russia's  stand- 
ing and  prestige  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  fourth  major  reason  that  I  would 
advance  Is  this.  Mr.  President:  The 
United  States  has  no  scarcity  of  places 
In  which  to  engage  the  power  of  $50 
million. 

Only  last  week,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  for  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax, and  he  pointed  to  a  possible  $30  bil- 
lion deficit.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
what  a  new  multibillion-dollar  program 
comes  to  the  doors  of  Congress  to  be  fi- 
nanced for  the  purpose  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety or  the  sick  society  or  whatever  kind 
of  society  one  wants  to  call  it. 

At  least  a  half  dozen  committees  are 
now  going  into  the  matter  of  investigat- 
ing the  sickness  in  the  ghettoes  of  the 
big  cities  which  is  bogging  down  the  ad- 
ministration of  law,  health,  and  housing 
in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take 
care  of  first  things  first,  and  it  would  be  a 
position  that  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain with  the  people  who  constitute  the 
citizenry  of  this  Republic  by  saying  "We 
will  send  $50  million  abroad,  but  charge 
you  10  percent  more  on  your  present  in- 
come tax  as  it  Is  now  computed." 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  adopt 
the  Dlrksen  amendment.  It  should  be 
included  in  the  bill. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  would  serve 
a  useful  and  wholesome  purpose;.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
f  the  Senator  from  Virginia  who  said  yes- 
terday that  Congress  has  been  implored 
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to  assert  Itself  In  this  matter  of  deter- 
mining what  the  foreign  policy  should  be. 

This  is  the  proper  place  In  which  to 
start  this  type  of  policy.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  that  position  and 
hold  onto  It.  In  this  instance  as  well  as  at 
a  later  time  when  the  matter  of  the  East- 
West  trade  treaty  will  be  brought  before 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  recently 
In  the  San  Diego,  Calif..  Union  still  an- 
other In  the  excellent  series  of  articles 
published  throughout  the  Nation  by 
Copley  News  Service  and  written  by  Brig. 
Gen.  James  D,  Hittle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  which  have  been  winning  an  In- 
creasingly wide  readership. 

General  Hittle,  who  is  director  for  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  writes  force- 
fully and  convincingly  on  "Trade  With 
Reds  Held  North  Vietnam  Aid."  an  opin- 
ion and  viewpoint  with  which  I  am  In 
complete  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  column  be  reprinted  In  full  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

War    Accomplice — Trade    WrrH    Reds    Held 

North   Viet  Am 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle) 

Washingtok. — ^Adm.lnlstrB.tion  proposals 
tor  Increasing  trade  with  Russia  and  the 
European  Communist  bloc  are  headed  for 
trouble  in  Congress. 

Some  legislators  who  went  along  with  the 
consular  treaty  are  bitterly  critical  o>f  the 
idea  of  making  more  of  our  industrial  output 
available  to  Communist  regimes. 

Those  who  are  digging  In  their  heels  for  a 
fi.ght  over  more  trade  with  Russia  base  their 
case  largely  on  a  few  basic  moral  and  stra- 
tegic facts. 

They  point  out  that  too  many  in  Wash- 
ington are  glossing  over  Moscow's  opyen  sup- 
port of  the  aggression  in  Vietnam.  This 
Ej-emlin  assistance  has  gone  far  beyond 
routine  military  aid  to  a  Red  ally. 

WAS  BUPFUXD 

The  MIGs,  missiles,  oil,  cuns  and  bullets 
Russia  and  her  satellites  are  ptourlng  into 
North  Vietnam  have  made  it  possible  for  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  escalate  the  war  in  weaponry, 
intensity  and  scope. 

Russia  clearly  is  an  accomplice  of  Hanoi 
In  the  hideous  crimes  of  aggression  being 
perpetrated  In  South  Vietnam.  This,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Kremlin's  phony  peace  pleas,  makes 
the  Kremlin  a  participant  In  the  war  against 
us  and  our  allies. 

In  blunter  terms.  It  means  Russia  is  help- 
ing to  kill  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam. 

Those  favoring  increased  trade  with  the 
Reds  make  much  of  their  point  that  we 
would  only  ship  "nonstrategic"  products. 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, in  modern  war  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  nonstrategic  item. 

Anything  that  strengthens  a  nation  helps 
it  wage  war.  This  applies  to  medicines  as  well 
as  munitions,  tools  as  well  as  torpedoes,  but- 
ter as  well  as  bullets. 

This  is  basic  logistic  equation.  Anything 
the  Soviet  Union  can  get  from  our  industry 
takes  that  much  strain  off  the  stlU-Umited 
research,  development  and  productive  facil- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union.  To  the  extent  we 
do  that  by  sending  the  products  of  our  econ- 
omy to  the  Reds,  we  are  helping  the  Soviet 
Union  send  its  economic  and  military  sup- 
port to  our  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  may  be  indirect,  but  it  Is  how  the 
Reds  hope  to  use  the  products  of  our  way  of 
life  to  destroy  us. 


This  Is  not  speculative  theory,  n  gets  real 
personal  when  treble  with  the  Beds  meant 
more  Americans  killed  in  Vietnam. 

UCTROD  OXmjKWD 

Before  we  get  booby-trapped  Into  helping 
the  CX>mmunlsts  kill  our  troops,  the  advo- 
cates of  more  trade  with  the  Beds  should  do 
some  basic  background  reading.  They  could 
start  with  Gen.  M.  7.  Fnmze,  the  early  Bol- 
shevik defense  commissar  whose  lectures  and 
writings  laid  down  basic  Soviet  revolutionary 
strategy.  He  emphasised  that  all  new  eco- 
nomic undertakings  must  be  Judged  in  terms 
of  how  they  will  help  Russia's  military  pos- 
ture. 

If  Frunze  were  alive  today,  he  would  en- 
dorse getting  increased  supplies  of  UjS.  prod- 
ucts. Frunze  knew,  if  we  do  not,  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  helps  the  Communists. 

That  is  why  the  graduates  of  Russia's 
Frunze  Command  and  Staff  Academy  already 
are  preparing  large  shopping  Uata  at  what  is 
needed  from  us  to  help  carry  out  their  plans 
to  bury  us. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  assigned  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
on  my  amendment  has  expired.  We  are 
gradually  decapitating  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNE^.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
have  heard  nothing  whatever  frwn  the 
group  of  Senators — If  there  be  such — 
who  oppose  the  amendment,  I  suggest 
that  they  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
some  of  their  arguments,  if  they  have 
any,  until  we  know  where  to  go  from  here. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  exhaust  any 
more  of  our  time  In  the  presentation  of 
our  arguments  when  nobody  has  offered 
any  rejoinder  to  any  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  myself  10  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized,   ji 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

While  his  amendment  Is  drawn  in 
terms  that  limit  the  extension  of  credit 
for  sales  of  American  products  that  may 
end  up  in  a  Commimlst  coimtry,  the  fact 
Is  that  the  amendent  will  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

If  machine  tools  are  manufactured  in 
Illinois  and  If  there  Is  a  chance  to  sell 
those  products  abroad  by  the  extension 
of  credit  and.  if  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
these  products  may  end  up  In  Russia, 
this  amendment  would  make  such  sales 
Impossible. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  there  is  a 
direct  connection  between  this  amend- 
ment and  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Furthermore,  If  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment should  become  law.  let  us  not  be 
imder  the  Illusion  that  our  action  will 
strangle  automobile  development  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Riey  will  get  their  ma- 
chine tools  from  any  of  a  half  dozen 
other  Industrial  nations.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  help  transfer 
American  jobs  abroad  to  other  nations 
and  further  damage  our  balance-of -pay- 
ment position. 

I  am  against  that. 


^ 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
«^  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Jfll  the  distinguished  majority  leader  in- 
f  inn  me  what  other  developed  countries 
vould  be  providing  these  tools  if  the 
qnited  States  did  not  sell  them? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Offhand,  I  would 
sky  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  West 
C  lermany,  Italy,  and  probably  the  smaller 
c  )untrie8,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jtobe.  there  would  be  Japan. 

There  would  be  plenty  of  people  to 
s^p  in  to  fill  the  void  which  would  be 
(reated  if  this  amendment  were  agreed 
1 3.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  state- 
i^ents  to  that  effect  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  as  a 
Aractical  matter,  there  are  a  half  dozen 
I  regressive,  developed  countries,  friendly 
1  0  the  United  States,  that  will  sell  these 
1  x>ls  if  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly,  and  prob^- 
]  )Iy  a  good  many  more.  And  I  am  opposed 
0  that. 

I  might  add.  that  refusing  to  extend 
ixedit  for  American  sales  of  products 
?hlch  may  eventually  end  up  in  a  Com- 
ttunist  country  has  the  effect  of  turning 
Billions  of  dollars — even  hundreds  of 
Dllllon  of  dollars  of  American  sales — and 
obs — over  to  Western  Europe. 

This  amendment,  If  it  is  adopted,  will 
le  the  biggest  aid  program  for  industrial 
Surope  since  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  be 
»id  that  we  must  not  arm  our  enemies. 

But  let  me  emphasize,  the  specific 
transaction  which  bothers  the  supporters 
)f  this  amendment  is  the  financing  of  the 
export  of  American  machine  tools  to  en- 
able the  Russians  to  bxiild  an  automobile 
factory. 

I  say  the  more  automobile  plants  In 
Russia  the  better.  Automobiles  are  in- 
struments of  peace,  not  of  war.  Automo- 
bile plants  can't  be  turned  overnight  Into 
tank  factories. 

My  authority  for  this  statement  is  the 
former  president  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
largest  automobile  producers,  Mr.  Robert 
McNamara. 

Now  Mr.  McNamara  also  happens  to  be 
our  Secretary  of  Defense;  so,  he  speaks 
with  some  authority  after  some  6  or  7 
years  in  that  position. 

On  July  26,  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  tes- 
tified In  executive  session  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Those  hearings  have  been  sani- 
tized and  sent  to  every  Member  today. 
On  page  288  of  those  hearings,  there  Is  a 
colloquoy  between  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Secretary  McNamara; 

I  ask  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Member  as  I  read  this  exchange: 

Senator  Munst.  My  final  queetlon  Is :  what 
rationale  doea  the  department  of  govern- 
ment that  la  solely  responsible  for  ova  na- 
tional defense  have  that  ft  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  to  guarantee  Italian  credit  of  X7.S. 
machine  tools  for  an  automobile  plant  In 
Russia  to  the  extent  of  $50  mUllon? 

Secretary  IfcNAicAkA.  Tou  are  speaking  of 
the  Flat  loan? 

Senator  Mtmnr.  Yes. 

Secretary  UcNamaka.  Without  appearing  to 
be  flippant,  I  cannot  Imagine  anything  I 
would  rather  have  Russia  apply  its  resources 
to  than  the  production  of  automobiles.  They 


have  spent  15  years  producing  automobiles, 
and  It  Is  like  dope.  Once  you  get  on  It  you 
cannot  get  off. 

Senator  Mxtndt.  You  mean  our  resources? 
Secretary  McNamaba.  No. 
Senator  B*undt.  Not  theirs. 
Secretary  McNamaha.  Their  resources. 
Senator    Mundt.    $50    million    of    our    re- 
sources. 

Senator  Goaz.  Would  you  declassify  that 
Ijartlcular  statement? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  no.  [Laughter.] 
Let  me  say  that  it  is  their  resources  in  large 
part,  Senator  Mundt,  because  the  $50  million 
la  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  resources  that 
win  be  provided.  I  know,  of  course,  that  other 
governments  are  financing  some  of  the  total 
program.  But  I  guarantee  that,  initially  the 
Russians  will  have  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  their  own  resources  tied  up  in  it, 
and,  within  5  or  10  years,  they  vsrlll  have  tied 
up  several  billion  dollars,  that  is  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  Soviet  resources  that  will  not 
be  facing  us  in  military  equipment  some 
place  In  the  world. 

So  I  strongly  favor  the  $50  million  loans  to, 
as  I  say_  place  them  on  dope. 

Senator  Mundt.  I  do  not  totally  disagree 
with  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  are  not 
entirely  correct  when  you  say  an  automo- 
bUe  complex  Uke  that  has  no  mUltary  sig- 
nificance to  Russia. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  do  not  believe  it 
does,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  has  not  been  our  ex- 
perience in  this  country. 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  has  in  the  sense 
that  you  cannot  convert  an  auto  factory  to 
produce  mlUtary  equipment.  You  can  stop 
production  of  the  automobiles,  with  great 
resistance  from  the  public,  and  take  the  peo- 
ple who  produce  the  automobiles,  and  after 
a  long  time  convert  them  to  producing  some- 
thing else,  but  it  Is  a  long  time  Indeed,  as  all 
of  you  know  who  have  watched  Pord  Motor 
Co.  convert  to  B24  production  in  World  War 

n. 


As  Senators  know,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  I  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye — 
as,  for  example,  on  the  matter  of  the  use 
of  the  manned  bomber,  compared  with 
the  missile.  I  believe  there  is  a  proper 
mixture  in  which  both  can  be  very  use- 
ful. But  on  the  subject  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  and  the  relationship 
of  that  manufacture  to  the  military 
capabilities  of  a  nation,  Mr.  McNamara 
Is  a  most  qualified  witness. 

Let  me  say  in  summary,  I  urge  re- 
jection of  the  IXrksen  amendment  for 
these  basic  reasons: 

First,  its  effects  on  the  sale  abroad  of 
American  products  will  be  damaging  to 
the  U.S.  economy : 

Second,  the  amendment  will  not  pre- 
vent Communist  countries  from  acquir- 
ing throughout  the  world  civilian-type 
products  which  I  would  like  to  see  Ameri- 
cans manufacturing  and  selling; 

Third,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  contribute  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems ; 

Fourth,  Its  adoption  will  impede  our 
efforts  to  wean  eastern  European  nations 
away  from  Soviet  control; 

Fifth,  its  adoption  could  to  some  extent 
impede  the  Soviet  Union  as  It  moves  in 
the  direction  of  a  society  concerned  with 
consumer  goods  instead  of  military 
goods; 

Sixth,  the  amendment  will  not,  as  its 
sponsors  suggest,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  Communist  military  poten- 
tial. It  may  well  have  Jxist  the  opposite 
effect,  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
testified. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
the  discretionary  authority  which  the 
President  has  had  and  continues  to  have 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  be 
retained  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the  man 
who  is  charged  first  and  foremost  with 
the  conduct  of  our  policy  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  will  not  have,  to  use  a  col- 
loquial expression,  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind his  back. 

I    hope    the     amendment     will     be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment.  - 
First,  I  should  like  to  make  clear,  as 
I  undertook  to  do  yesterday,  the  nature 
of  the  issue  that  is  before  us,  in  terms 
of  the  bill  and  its  provisions. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  bill  does  not 
constitute  an  authorization  for  our  coim- 
try  to  engage  in  East- West  trade.  To  the 
extent  that  the  bUl  deals  with  East- 
West  trade,  it  is  an  additional  restric- 
tion on  the  possibilities  for  East-West 
trade.  The  basic  restriction  involved  is 
found  in  title  HI  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
ton  Act  of  1966.  The  provision  reads  as 
follows : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  obligation  here- 
after Incurred  by  any  Communist  country 
or  any  agency  or  national  thereof,  or  In  any 
other  way  to  participate  In  the  extension  of 
credit  to  any  such  coiuitry,  agency,  or  na- 
tional In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product  by  such  country,  agency,  or  na- 
tional, except  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  guarantees  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  reports  each  such  deter- 
mination to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  within  30  days  after  such 
determination. 


That  restriction,  Mr.  President,  is 
found  in  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
reviewed  annually  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses.  It  pro- 
hibits use  of  the  credit  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  trade  directly 
with  Communist  countries  unless  the 
President  determines  that  it  would  be  in 
the  national  Interest  to  do  so. 

The  provision  in  the  pending  bill  ex- 
pands that  restriction  and  effects  fur- 
ther limits  on  the  prospects  for  Amer- 
ican goods  going  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. If  approved,  it  would  bring  into  our 
legislative  policy  the  so-called  possible 
third-country  deal  involving  Communist 
countries.  The  amendment  which  the 
committee  has  reported  to  the  Senate,  if 
adopted,  would  be  subject  not  to  annual 
review  but  to  review  when  the  Bank 
again  comes  to  Congress  for  extension 
of  its  life,  and  that  would  be  5  years 
from  now.  So  we  are  talking  about  freez- 
ing into  the  basic  restriction,  wliich  has 
a  1-year  life,  a  further  restriction  which 
would  have  a  5-year  life.  The  committee 
has  recommended  it. 

The  issue  raised,  then,  by  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  is  not  whether  we  should 
engage  in  East- West  trade,  but  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  restrictions 
against  Es«t-West  trade  now  found  in 
our  public  laws  should  be  strengthened. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  to  imderstand 
the  difference  between  this  description  of 


the  bm  and  the  description  of  the  bill 
which  we  heard  yesterday  In  the  debate. 
The  question  Is,  "Should  the  Presiden- 
tial discretion  be  eliminated  from  this 
restriction?"  In  other  words,  as  we  con- 
sider writing  a  5 -year  restriction  on  pol- 
icy Into  the  law,  should  we  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
discretion  at  any  time  in  that  5-year  pe- 
riod, under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, if  in  his  judgment  the  national 
Interest  requires  it?  It  is  with  respect  to 
the  wisdom  of  preserving  that  Presiden- 
tial discretion  that  I  should  like  to  speak 
now. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  Congress  should 
close  the  door  to  the  use  of  Export-Im- 
port Bank  facilities  under  any  circimi- 
stances  wliich  we  can  now  anticipate  or 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  anticipate 
in  connection  with  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist coimtry.  Because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  such  an  absolute  ban  may  seem 
attractive  to  some;  but  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  question:  Is  such  an  absolute 
ban  In  our  best  Interests? 

Our  country,  as  we  all  know,  is  fighting 
a  war^ today  in  Vietnam  which  is  unlike 
any  war  this  country  has  ever  fought  be- 
fore. It  is  a  frustrating  war,  a  war  which 
tests  the  patience  of  us  all.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  search  for 
any  act  that  can  be  made  to  seem  to  hurt 
those  on  the  other  side. 

But  we  have  to  keep  Vietnam  in  its 
proper  perspective.  It  poses  problems  for 
the  Communist  world  as  well  as  for  us. 
We  cannot  be  sure  how  it  will  affect  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Communist  bloc  to- 
morrow, next  month,  next  year,  or  in  3 
years  or  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  ban  would 
extend  not  just  for  this  year  but  for  5 
years.  We  live  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  Who  would  have  thought  several 
years  ago  that  Sukarno  would  be  toppled 
in  Indonesia,  or  Nkrumah  In  Ghana? 
Who  can  foresee  the  changes  which  will 
take  place  in  Vietnam  Itself  or  in  Com- 
munist countries  aroimd  the  globe  in 
the  next  5  years? 

The  lesson  of  history  is  that  changes 
will  take  place — even  the  history  of  the 
Communist  countries.  It  is  the  law  of 
life,  which  Is  never  static.  Situations 
change,  opportunities  present  them- 
selves, and  in  the  dangerous  world  In 
wliich  we  live,  our  country  must  be  able 
to  act  upon  those  changes,  to  seize  owwr- 
tunitles  for  peace  and  stability.  Our  na- 
tional Interest  demands  no  less. 

That  is  why  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  consider  very  carefully  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  proposed.  It  would 
freeze  our  posture  with  respect  to  the 
entire  Commimist  world  for  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  who  would  have 
expected  or  hoped  that  we  would  have 
achieved  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
1963  after  trying  and  trying  and  trying 
for  almost  10  years? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely.  There  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  leaving  flexibility  and  discre- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  President,  where 
the  Founding  Fathers  placed  it  in  1787. 


This  ban  would  deny  the  President  the 
fiexlbUlty  he  must  have  to  act  In  our 
national  Interest — ^not  just  today,  when 
emotions  run  high  over  the  Vietnam  war 
but  for  a  period  of  time  so  far  Into  the 
future  that  no  one  can  foresee  the  shape 
of  the  world  at  that  time.  I  cannot  believe 
such  action  can  possibly  serve  our  long- 
term  Interests. 

The  time  factor  aside,  even  in  today's 
world,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Whatever  we  do  with  our  own  trade, 
the  Commimist  countries  will  continue  to 
buy  inputs  of  capital  goods  and  tech- 
nology, among  other  things,  from  the 
free  world's  industrialized  countries.  And 
increasingly,  too,  Eastern  European 
countries  are  developing  the  capacity  to 
produce  their  own  machinery.  They  have 
built  up,  during  the  past  50  years,  a  very 
respectable  productive  apparatus.  Cut- 
ting off  free  world  trade  would  not  touch 
existing  Communist  capacity;  it  would 
not  stop  their  growth.  Cutting  off  our 
trade  with  them  would,  because  of  Its 
small  size.  In  comparison  with  that  of 
other  free  world  countries,  do  even  less. 
It  Is,  then,  self-deception  to  believe  that 
stopping  American  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist coimtrles  of  Eastern  Europe 
would  measurably  or  detectably  affect 
the  ability  of  the  Communists  in  Vietnam 
to  wage  war. 

Under  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations alike,  the  United  States  has 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  presented 
a  solid  front  against  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist military  expansion.  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  alike 
have  mobilized  the  wealth,  the  skills,  the 
Idealism,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people  to  achieve  a  free  and 
peaceful  world.  We  know  we  cannot  have 
peace  in  Isolation  from  those  who  are 
living  under  communism.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore them;  we  cannot  disregard  the 
changes  and  developments  which  are 
taking  place  in  their  world.  Rather,  we 
must  encourage  change.  The  funda- 
mental reason  we  must  defeat  the  pro- 
posal before  us  Is  that  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment needs  and  must  have  available  ev- 
ery usable  tool  with  which  It  can  help 
shape  the  changes  In  the  Communist 
world. 

This  is  no  pious  Idealism.  I  am  not 
suggesting — nobody  has  proposed — pro- 
grams of  economic  aid  for  Commimist 
countries.  I  am  not  suggesting  trying  to 
bribe  them  to  be  good. 

I  am  arguing  that,  as  we  have  to  live 
in  the  same  world  with  these  people,  we 
must  not  mprely  show  them  that  they 
cannot  overrtin  us  by  force  of  arms,  but 
we  must  worfc-  on  them  to  encourage 
changes  in/desirable  directions,  not  by 
bribery  or/ giveaways,  but  in  the  way 
Americans  know  best — through  the  con- 
frontation of  differing  idei^  and  systems 
in  the  marketplace.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Americans  would  come  off  second 
best  in  any  honest  competitve  struggle 
of  ideas,  of  technical  ability,  or  mana- 
gerial skill. 

Foreign  Ideas  are  dangerous  for  Com- 
munists. They  take  the  mind  off  Marx; 
they  give  people  something  else  to  think 
about  than  the  latest  pronouncements 
of  the  party.  The  Communists  know  this. 
They  take  great  pains  to  restrict  and 


control  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside  their  citadel  of  boredom.  They 
are  worried,  and  rightly  so.  I  think  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  expand  those 
contacts,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  Ameri- 
can ideas  as  far  and  wide  as  we  can,  and 
in  as  many  forms.  A  Polaroid  camera  can 
start  someone  thinking  in  one  direction ; 
an  American  magazine  may  strike  sparks 
in  somebody  else.  For  consumer  goods  do 
change  societies. 

When,  for  example,  the  Fiat  automo- 
bile plant  is  buUt  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
and  I  say  "when,"  because  it  will  be  built 
no  matter  whether  we  participate  in  its 
construction  or  not — ^when  it  is  built,  an 
automobile  will  cease  to  be  a  dream  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  will  become  a  pos- 
sibility. Ordinary  Soviet  citizens  are  in- 
terested in  cars  right  now  as  they  were 
In  1959,  when  I  spent  30  Interesting  days 
In  that  country.  But  they  do  not  think 
about  or  plan  for  getting  one.  The  wait- 
ing lists  are  too  long.  Once  cars  are  be- 
ing produced  In  respectable  numbers, 
they  will  begin  to.  And  once  they  get 
cars,  time  and  money  and  effort  which 
are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  or 
of  Soviet  social  organizations  will  be 
drained  off  Into  polishing  and  repairing 
and  paying  for  cars.  Soviet  car  owners 
will  want  places  to  drive  to,  roads  to 
drive  on,  gas  pumps  to  fill  up  at,  motels 
or  hotels  to  stay  In. 

The  Introduction  of  the  automobile  in- 
to the  Soviet  society  Is  going  to  do 
things  which,  control  them  as  they  will, 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  going  to  like. 
A  man  with  a  car,  for  one  thing,  Is  harder 
to  turn  out  for  a  demonstration,  harder 
to  get  Into  a  meeting,  more  of  an  Indi- 
vidual and  a  family  member,  and  less  a 
pliant  party  member.  The  change  may 
not  be  sudden  or  dramatic,  but  nobody 
who  has  seen  what  It  hw  done  here  and 
In  Europe  will  easily  believe  that  things 
will  go  on  in  the  same  old  way. 

And  this  Is  Just  one  aspect  of  change. 
Changes  of  this  sort,  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  are  going  to  take  place  wheth- 
er we  help  them  along  or  not.  If  we  wish, 
we  can  bow  out,  but  that  will  not  stop 
the  process.  It  will  only  make  It  certain 
that  we  will  not  Infiuence  It. 

Recent  develc^iments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Rumania,  indicate 
that  our  foreign  policy  would  suffer  dis- 
astrously if  we  were  to  continue  to  treat 
each  Eastern  European  country  as  part 
of  a  single  monolithic  bloc,  and  thereby 
be  unable  to  reward  innovation  and  In- 
dependent thinking. 

To  cite  some  examples  from  Rumania, 
where  a  phenomenal  rise  of  nationalism 
has  fostered  distaste  for  any  cooperative 
schemes  which  Impinge  on  state  sover- 
eignty: 

First.  Its  famous  April  declaration  of 
1964  stated  that  although  the  Commu- 
nist alliance  should  be  bound  by  a  com- 
mon ideology,  there  should  be  no  binding 
organizational  forms,  no  Interference  in 
internal  affairs  of  the  member  states, 
and  no  attempt  to  encroach  on  their  po- 
litical, military,  or  econnnlc  sovereignty. 

Second.  It  has  dissented  from  many  of 
the  economic  programs  of  Comecon — the 
Eastern  European  Common  Market. 

Third.  It  resisted  Soviet  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  instead 
made  sweeping  proposals  to  weaken  It. 
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Ftourth.  It  publicly  assailed  both  the 
C  ominf  onn  and  the  Comintern — and  In- 
d  rectly,  therefore,  the  Soviet  Union— for 
11 }  pcut  activities  against  the  Rumanian 
D  itional  Interest. 

Fifth.  Besides  playing  Maverick  within 
1 16  Communist  bloc,  It  broke  the  united 
C  cHiununlst  front  in  International  affairs 
b  f  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
\  rest  Oermany. 

Sixth.  In  the  Middle  East  crisis,  it  re- 
t  ised  to  sign  a  collective  declaration  with 
t  le  other  Communist  countries  which 

V  ould  both  condemn  Israel  as  an  aggres- 
s  >r  and  pledge  participation  in  collective 
E  leasures  to  help  the  Arab  countries.  In- 
s  «ad.  It  urged  the  preservation  oU  the 
t  srrltorlal  integrity  of  the  countries  In- 

V  lived,  and  it  urged  negotiations  between 
t  le  parties. 

Seventh.  It  has  become  increasingly  In- 
d  ependent  economically  from  the  Soviet 
\  nion.  The  Soviet  share  of  Rumanian 
t»de  has  fallen  from  50  to  30  percent 
1 1  less  than  10  years.  West  Germany  is 
t  ow  its  second  most  Important  trading 
I  artner. 

Eighth.  Rumanian  leaders  have  not 
{ ttended  three  of  the  past  four  European 
( lommunist  Party  conferences. 

Ninth.  Domestically,  destallnization 
1  as  proceeded  rapidly.  Police  terror  has 
leen  reduced  drastically;  greater  free- 
<  om  of  speech  and  movement  Is  now  tol- 
( rated;  an  amnesty  hi  1964  released 
iiany  thousands  of  political  prisoners; 
{ uarantees  were  written  Into  the  new 
]965  constitution  of  greater  rights  for 
t  tie  Individual  citizen  against  the  State; 
t  tie  standard  of  living  has  perceptibly  In- 
«  reased  and  social  security  benefits  have 
Inproved;  diversification  and  creativity 
1  lave  been  encouraged  in  philosophy  and 
1  terature,  despite  the  danger  that  Marx- 
1  jt-Leninlst  philosophy  may  thereby  be 
(roded.  Derusslflcation  of  Rumsuilan 
]  listory  has  continued. 

Other  eastern  European  countries  are 
1  esting  the  waters  of  economic  reforms 
1  /hich  will,  to  the  extent  that  they  pro- 
(eed.  shake  the  total  grip  of  the  Com- 
launist  parties.  They  are  taking  these 
!  teps  on  their  own,  partly  because  they 
need  to  trade  with  Western  countries, 
I  nd  partly  because  they  are  learning 
i  rom   Western   countries.   No   coimtry, 
neither  Yugoslavia  nor  Rumania,  could 
:  lave  resisted  Soviet  economic  pressure 
:  r  it  bad  not  been  able  to  buy  from  and 
ell  to  the  West.  But  the  necessity  of  eco- 
:  lomlc,   competitive,   market    efficiency, 
:  brst  evident  in  foreign  trade  with  market 
I  conomles,  has  spread  in  Yugoslavia  to 
he  internal  economy.  As  a  result,  we  are 
I  eeing  the  growth  of  an  economic  system 
'  1  lased  both  on  market  principles  and  on 
he  social  ownership  of  capital  goods.  We 
;  kre  seeing,  too,  the  expression  of  Individ- 
ual ideas  In  social  and  political  affairs, 
ind  the  remarkable  process  of  a  Commu- 
list  Party  publicly  debating  and  ques- 
ionlng  its  own  role  and  fimctlon. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  deny  our- 
{ «lve8  the  chance  to  participate  In  these 
levelopments  by  stubbornly  insisting 
hat  we  must  not  trade  with  the  Commu- 
ilst  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  at  any 
lime,  and  under  any  circumstances  be- 
;ause  today  they  are  helping  Commu- 
lists  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  certain  that  we 


shall  today  guarantee  our  country  the 
means  of  playing  a  flexible  and  imagina- 
tive role  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Let  me  emphasize  once  more  In  clos- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  a  wide-open  door 
to  trade  with  the  East,  but  rather  the 
question  of  whether  or  not,  as  we  fur- 
ther restrict  the  potential  of  trade  with 
the  East,  we  should  leave  ourselves,  in 
the  shape  of  presidential  discretion,  a 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties which  we  do  not  now  foresee. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  Mr.  Muskie's  address.  Is 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  and  by  unan- 
imous consent.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  try  to  find  some  way  in  which 
we  could  get  time  in  which  to  present 
his  argument,  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  myself  in  re- 
joinder when  we  would  not  all  be  ad- 
dressing a  nearly  empty  Chamber. 

As  this  Senator  properly  said  yester- 
day, this  debate  Involves  one  of  the  most 
vital  Issues  confronting  America  today. 
It  Involves  the  lives  of  Americans  today 
and  In  the  future. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  choose  an  adjective 
to  describe  a  debate  which  takes  place 
with  only  four  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

In  some  way,  I  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  wish  we  could  bring  Senators 
to  the  Chamber.  I  should  like  to  have 
them  hear  my  argimient  and  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maine  is  pres- 
ently presenting.  I  think  we  must  agree 
that  this  is  an  Issue  of  great  magnitude. 

If  suggestions  are  to  be  made  for  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  other  amend- 
ments at  the  desk,  unless  some  way  can 
be  found  to  bring  more  Senators  to  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  debate — and  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  the  problem — I 
shall  resist  any  request  for  a  time  limi- 
tation, so  that  Senators  may  have  until 
tomorrow,  at  least,  to  read  the  debate  as 
it  will  appear  In  the  Record.  If  Senators 
will  not  come  or  cannot  come  to  the 
Chamber  when  a  debate  on  a  matter  of 
this  magnitude  is  taking  place,  it  is  a 
sorry  spectacle  to  speak  in  an  almost 
empty  Chamber. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  tried  to  get 
Senators  here,  just  as  I  did,  but  let  us 
observe  the  futility  of  it.  We  all  agree 
that  this  Is  an  Important  Issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  consider  any  legislation  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate  this  year  for 
consideration  unimportant.  I  admit  that 
the  degree  of  importance  of  legislation 
does  vary.  But  as  we  all  know  Senators 
are  preparing  other  legislation  In  com- 
mittee at  this  time  which  precludes  their 
attendance  at  all  times  on  the  floor. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  can  come  up  with  a  magic 
formula  by  means  of  which  there  could 
be  accomplished  what  he  would  like,  I 
would  like,  and  others  would  like,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, I  wish  he  would  pass  it  on  to  me,  be- 


cause the  joint  leadership  would  be  glad 
to  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  probably  has  not 
been  a  Senator  more  cooperative  through 
the  years  than  I  have  been  In  agreeing 
to  imanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  only  reason  why  I 
shall  object  to  them  now,  if  I  must,  is 
that  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  what  has  gone 
on  in  this  important  debate  than  to  let 
them  read  It  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  morning  In  their 
offices,  if  they  are  not  here  in  the  after- 
noon, because  this  is  a  matter  affecting 
not  only  500,000  Americans  now  In  Viet- 
nam, but  also  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  debate  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Mr.  President,  we  should  really 
take  a  week  in  connection  with  this  de- 
bate, but  a  week  would  not  do  much  good 
if  the  Chamber  remains  empty,  although 
Senators  could  then  read  the  debate  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights.  If  the  Senator  desire's 
to  do  what  he  stated  in  effect,  we  have 
no  alternative.  The  Senator  realizes  the 
difficulty  In  which  he  finds  himself.  He 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  legislation. 
However,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  get 
Senators  to  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  could  be  done  if  the  Sergeant  at 
Arras  were  sent  out  with  a  warrant. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  sym- 
pathetic consideration.  I  do  not  know 
the  answer  either,  but  I  pointed  out  as 
a  preface  that  if  I  am  forced  to  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  it  is 
because  of  what  I  have  stated.  Maybe  we 
are  today  confronted  with  unusually 
busy  committees.  I  realize  that  all  Sena- 
tors cannot  be  here  all  the  time,  but  I 
know  of  no  other  way  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  Senators  who  will 
vote  on  this  matter  and  who  must  an- 
swer to  their  constituents  for  this  his- 
toric decision  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Consular 
Treaty  there  was  much  discussion  that 
was  not  heard  by  everyone.  The  matter 
was  debated  for  4  or  5  days.  Why?  We 
wanted  the  facts  to  get  to  the  public. 
•Even  at  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
only  three  votes.  Since  that  time  two  of 
those  Senators  who  voted  to  ratify  have 
come  to  me  and  said,  "Karl,  if  we  had 
known  everything  said  In  that  debate  we 
would  have  voted  with  you  In  (^position 
to  the  treaty."  That  Is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  treaty  would  have  been  ratified 
by  one  vote  even  if  those  two  had  voted  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  let  fellow 
Senators  know  what  this  is  about.  Right 
or  wrong  on  either  side  this  Is  going  to 
be  the  biggest  political  issue  In  1968,  as 
I  said  yesterday.  The  biggest  political 
issue  is  going  to  be  the  war,  policies  con- 
nected with  it,  and  trading  with  the 
enemy.  Senators  have  a  right  to  know 
what  they  are  voting  on  as  we  hammer 
this  matter  out  amendment  after  amend- 
ment, and  vote  after  vote.  If  my  position 
is  defeated,  so  be  it.  But  let  it  be  decided 
by  those  In  possession  of  all  the  facts  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Senator  concerned,  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle,  knows  pretty  well  right  now  how 
he  Is  going  to  vote.  I  do  not  think  that 
debate  is  going  to  change  a  single  mind, 
at  least  produce  enough  of  a  change  to 
be  significant.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
vote  will  go,  one  way  or  the  other;  but  I 
think  that  even  on  the  extent  of  the  de- 
bate already  Incorporated  in  the  Record 
over  the  past  2  days  that  the  gist  of  the 
main  arguments — and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  made  a  magnificent  speech 
yesterday — are  there  for  aU  to  see.  They 
have  been  seen  and  they  have  been  read. 

However,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  valid  argument,  I  am  going  to  ask 
attaches  on  the  Democratic  side  to  phone 
each  Senator's  office  and  ask  that  he 
please  come  to  the  Chamber.  I  would 
hope  that  the  acting  minority  leader 
would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
same  request  of  the  attaches  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  Senators  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  are  vot- 
ing on  something  second  in  Importance 
only  to  a  declaration  of  war  because  this 
is  a  debate  about  a  policy  which  affects 
whether  or  not  we  are  Folng  to  win  the 
war,  lose  it,  or  get  out  of  It  alive. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  listening,  I  do 
not  usually  Interrupt,  but  I  thought  in 
this  Instance  I  should. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  can  at  least  form 
sympathetic  audiences  for  each  other. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  suggested  that  it 
might  be  in  order  to  carry  this  matter 
over  imtil  next  week.  Personally  I  would 
be  well  satisfied  to  se-?  the  proposal  car- 
ried over  to  next  week,  not  because  of 
Senators  but  because  of  the  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States  understand  this  pro- 
posal, if  they  know  what  is  being  pro- 
posed, if  they  realize  that  their  money  is 
coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women,  they  will  be  upset. 
The  average  wage  In  this  country  is  $91, 
and  some  $14  of  that  is  taken  In  Federal 
taxes.  If  the  people  realized  that  that 
money,  under  this  proposal,  can  be  used 
to  aid  the  economies  of  nations  trading 
with  North  Vietnam,  I  believe  they  would 
be  more  upset  and  perhaps  there  would 
be  a  different  outcome  on  the  vote  which 
will  be  taken.  I  do  not  make  a  motion, 
but  I  did  want  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  viewpoint  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
that  he  offered  the  suggestion  which  he 
did.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  has  legislation  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  the  present  bill  awaiting  Its  con- 
sideration. I  would  call  to  the  Senator's 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  morning  I  received  a 
call  from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  who 
Is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations,  In  which 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  bring  up  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  tomorrow,  if 
this  legislation  is  disposed  of  today. 

If  we  are  able  to  complete  action  on 


this  blU  today  and  start  defense  appro- 
priations tomorrow,  the  leadership  would 
then  plan  to  call  up  the  foreign  aid  bUl 
and  that  legislation  is  usually  quite 
controversial. 

That  legislation  will  embrace  many 
of  the  factors  which  are  being  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  de- 
fense bill  is  a  vitally  important  bill  and 
must  be  passed.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  pending  bill  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  defense  bill  can  be  taken  up.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  pending  bill  could 
be  laid  aside  and  the  defense  biU  taken 
up  this  afternoon,  tonight,  or  tomorrow 
even. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no,  it  could  not 
be  taken  up  tonight.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  knows  what  is  behind  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

The  leadership  will  do  its  best  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  getting  Into  the 
habit  of  taking  up  important  legislation 
and  then  later  putting  it  aside  prior  to 
completion.  The  relative  Importance  of 
legislation  is  determined  by  the  leader- 
ship in  scheduling  legislation.  The  lead- 
ership was  prepared  to  take  up  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  on  Tuesday  but 
because  of  circumstances  beyond  its  con- 
trol it  was  not  possible  to  do  so.  Thus  we 
went  ahead  with  this  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  so  far  as  educating 
the  people  of  this  country  is  concerned, 
are  we  going  to  be  guided  by  pressures, 
by  petitions,  or  letters,  telling  us  how  to 
vote? 

What  were  we  elected  to  this  job  to 
do^  To  exercise  our  own  best  judgment, 
to  face  up  to  the  issues  and  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  our  conscience,  and  then  to 
go  back  and  face  the  people  whom  we 
represent.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
Senator  In  this  body,  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  is  not  prepared  to  do  just 
that  on  any  issue,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MUSB3E.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  rise  to  express  interest 
and  support  in  what  I  believe  Is  a  most 
constructive  suggestion  from  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  I  believe  It 
could  be  done,  let  me  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  second 
of  the  Senate's  schedule.  If  we  could 
agree  to  this,  we  could  probably  vote  on 
the  amendment  before  us,  I  assume,  this 
afternoon,  then  tomorrow  we  could  take 
up  the  defense  bill,  which  should  have 
priority  and  would  have  been  passed  by 
this  time  except  for  circumstances  which 
we  all  understand. 

When  that  Is  over,  the  majority  leader 
could  reschedule  this  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  and  the  foreign-aid  bill,  both  of 
which  are  very  Important.  No  time  will 
be  lost.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able.  In  good  conscience,  to  com- 
plete this  bill  today.  There  are  amend- 
ments which  have  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed. If  we  are  going  to  be  speaking 
to  an  almost  empty  Chamber,  the  only 
way  our  colleagues  can  know  the  argu- 
ments about  the  Issues  Involved — which 
they  have  not  heard  described  yet,  and 
the  evidence  which  has  not  yet  been 
given — ^Is  to  read  it  in  the  Record.  The 


only  way  for  the  people  around  the  coun- 
try to  imderstand  the  issu^  will  be  to 
read  it  in  the  press  and  listen  to  radio 
and  TV.  I  hope  that  the  press  will  fully 
report  this  debate,  because  of  Its  un- 
ususJ  and  universal  significance. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Montana  that  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  disturbed  about  the  fact  that  our  con- 
stituencies express  their  desires.  I  think 
more  Senators  should  pay  attention  to 
them. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
many  Senators  listen  too  carefully  to 
telephone  calls  from  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  That  is  legitimate, 
of  course,  under  our  American  system. 
We  know  what  pressures  are  exerted 
from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  We 
know  some  of  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the  munitions  lobby,  the  international 
bankers,  and  the  machine  toolmakers. 
also,  Mr.  President.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  common  people  having 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  Issues 
reflecting  our  decisions  and  relaying  to 
us  their  counsel.  Each  Senator,  in  good 
conscience,  will  make  up  his  mind,  and 
I  would  hope  he  vtrlll  make  up  his  mind 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  any  reference  to  munitions 
makers  or  any  other  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, business,  or  group. 

I  have  had  no  pressure,  not  even  from 
the  administration.  This  is  a  bill  re- 
ported from  a  committee.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, reported  unanimously.  We  are  now 
considering  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  and  procedure  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  consider  a  bill  imtll 
disposed  of  once  It  Is  made  the  pending 
business.  I  would  hope  we  would  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  this  bill.  If  we 
cannot  finish  It  today,  there  Is  always 
tomorrow  and  Saturday.  There  Is  always 
next  week.  I  think  we  had  better  go 
ahead,  accordingly,  and  face  up  to  this 
issue  and  vote  as  our  conscience  dictates, 
and  then  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. If  any.  I  certainly  am  pre- 
pared, and  I  have  had  no  pressure,  not 
even  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  I  have  had  no  munitions 
makers — I  do  not  know  where  they  come 
In  on  this — or  any  other  group  trying  to 
tell  me  how  to  vote.  It  would  not  do  them 
any  good,  anyway,  because  I  like  to  think 
that  I  exercise  my  own  best  judgment, 
wrong  though  it  may  be  at  times. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  and  Mr.  MUSKIE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  some  20  minutes  ago,  because 
It  was  quite  clear  that  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  this  issue  wanted  to  take 
some  time  to  speak  about  the  matter,  I 
yielded  10  minutes  and  have  since 
yielded  time  to  other  Senators  who  have 
Indulged  in  this  colloquy.  All  I  was  able 
to  complete  was  the  first  page  of  my 
speech. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Well,  we  gained  one  ad- 
ditional Senator  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  should 
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like  to  continue  my  speech,  but  I  will 
yiel  1  once  more  if  the  Senator  from 
Sou  ih  Dakota  will  promise  to  keep  his 
con  ihents  brief. 

N  r.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Montana 
tha ,  when  I  waa  speaking  of  the  lobby- 
ists I  assure  him  it  was  not  meant  as 
bell  g  any  pressure  against  him,  because 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  demon- 
strated, over  and  over  again,  his  Inde- 
I  was  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
bill  was  brought  out  by  the  House 
ttee  months  ago,  and  the  President 
others  in  the  White  House  have  been 
to  get  it  taken  up  on  the  floor. 
House  has  refused  to  do  it  because 
has  been  so  much  opposition  to  it. 
hey  skipped  over  the  House,  after  the 
was  approved  by  the  House  commit- 
uid  got  it  out  of  the  Senate  commit- 
before  House  action  so  we  now  have 

qefore  ub. 

.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Dakota  will  yield,  the  Senator  wUl 
recill  that  he  approached  me  3  weeks 
to  ask  that  the  bill  not  be  presented 
he  Senate  in  any  hurry.  I  assured 
that  it  would  not;  that  only  after 
Senator  was  well  prepared  and  had 
to  committee  and  the  report  had 
filed  in  time  for  study,  would  the 
blllibe  taken  up. 

l[r.  MUNDT.  The  reason  the  leader- 
abl] )  did  not  send  it  to  the  House  was 
tha  t  there  was  no  pressure  to  get  it  there 
ooa  ipared  with  the  resistance  of  House 
Menbers  against  voting  for  the  bill. 

1  [r.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  tell  my  good 
frl<nd  from  South  Dakota  that  we  in 
the  Senate  will  attend  to  our  business 
in  ( (ur  own  way. 

1  [r.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 
l[r. 
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MUSKIE.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duded  on  the  Senate  side  and  has  been 
refirred  to  as  S.  1155.  It  was  referred 
to  Jfie  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rer  cy,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  was 
th(n  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Znl  ematlonal  Finance,  of  which  I  am 
chiirman.  The  initiative  for  conducting 
hei  rings  and  for  assigning  a  date  for  the 
hei  Tings  for  conducting  an  executive  ses- 
slo  I  and  then  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
fol  committee  was  exercised  by  me, 
sp<  aklng  without  any  pressure  from  the 
Hcose,  without  any  pressure  from  the 
Wl  Ite  House — either  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lan- 
gu  kge  which  we  are  talking  about  origl- 
na  ed  In  the  committee,  not  by  the  White 
Hojse.  not  by  the  House,  not  by  this 
Se  lator,  bat  by  two  Senators  on  the 
otl  er  side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished 
Se  lator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and 
thi  I  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[^  r.  HicKENLOOPral.  So  that  if  this  pro- 
po  Itlon  is,  as  it  is  suggested,  the  product 
of  presisure  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sy]  ranla  Avenue,  the  route  has  been  in- 
dh  ect.  Indeed. 

[This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
wl  Ich  occurred  dining  Mr.  Muskib's  ad- 
dr  »s  and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
pr  Inted  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

lilr.  MURPHY.  Would  the  Senator,  for 
thi  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Ollfomia.  explain  what  he  means  by 
spdal  ownership  of  goods"?  That  was 


a  term  the  Senator  used  a  short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  MUSE^IE.  I  take  it  that  this  means 
state  ownership  of  capital  goods. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  state  owner- 
ship; that  is  socialism? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Is  tliere  any  difference 
between  that  particular  socialism  and 
the  socialism  in  Russia?  Anj  practical 
difference? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
ideologies,  then,  are  still  in  definite  op- 
position? In  other  words,  we  as  a  free 
society  and  they  as  a  Socialist  state? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  apparently 
focused  on  only  the  last  half  of  my  sen- 
tence. I  said : 

As  a  result,  we  are  seeing  the  growth  of  an 
economic  system  bafied  both  on  market  prin- 
ciples— 

Which,  I  take  it,  is  emulative  of  the 
West — 
and  the  social  ownership  of  capital  goods. 

Which,  I  take  it.  Is  emulative  of  the 
Communist  system. 

Mr.  MURPBTY.  I  see.  I  merely  was  in- 
terested in  what  was  the  actual  meaning 
of  social  ownership  of  goods. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  only  point  I  was 
making,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  that 
here  is  another  evidence  of  the  change 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  Communist 
countries,  to  buttress  my  point  that  we 
should  not  Ignore  the  fact  of  change,  and 
that  the  changes  are,  in  many  instances, 
inconsistent  with  the  directions  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  dictate,  if  it 
could.  I  m£ike  the  point  that  these 
changes  make  it  possible  for  Eastern 
European  countries  increasingly  to  de- 
velop Independence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  we  ought  to  reserve  for  our- 
selves the  possibility  of  influencing  such 
changes,  magnifying  them,  and  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  which  the  Senator  yielded  him- 
self have  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
have  in  the  Chamber  a  considerable 
number  of  Senators  who  were  not  here 
when  I  began  my  speech,  and  since  ap- 
parently this  remarkable  upsurge  in  at- 
tendance is  attributable  to  the  vigorous 
coUoquy  which  took  place  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  the  majority  leader,  who  both 
deplored  the  absence  of  Senators,  I 
think  I  should  take  advantage  of  this 
enlarged  audience  to  make,  once  again, 
the  point  with  which  I  began  my  speech, 
which  is  this:  I  wanted  to  clearly  iden- 
tify the  nature  of  the  issue  before  us  in 
terms  of  the  language  of  the  bill. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  bill  which 
authorizes  East- West  trade.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  bill  which  enlarges  the 
possibilities  for  East-West  trade.  We  are 
talking  about  a  bill  that  will  further 
contract  the  possibilities  of  East-West 
trade.  The  basic  prohibition  with  which 
we  are  involved  is  found  in  title  m  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966, 
which  prohibits  use  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  for  direct  trade  between  our 


country  and  a  Communist  country  as 
defined  in  the  law. 

The  pending  amendment,  which  is  the 
only  language  dealing  with  the  East- 
West  treaty  in  the  pending  bill,  would 
further  enlarge  the  restriction.  It  would 
not  fuither  enlarge  the  possibilities  for 
such  trade. 

The  enlargement  has  to  do  with  the 
possibility  that  sales  of  goods  to  one 
country  may  find  their  way  to  third 
countries  which  are  Communist.  This 
restriction  would  prohibit  that,  but  leave 
a  loophole,  the  same  loophole  which  is 
found  in  the  basic  law,  the  loophole  of 
Presidential  discretion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  takes  out  the  matter 
of  discretion,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Sena,tor  has  expired.  All  time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  imder  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  I  have  been  discussing  is  not 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  but  the  com- 
mittee bill.  So,  the  committee  bill  further 
restricts  the  prospects  of  trade  with  the 
East  by  prohibiting  transactions  which 
will  result  in  goods  ending  up  in  third 
countries  which  are  Commimst,  and  then 
provides  that  that  prohibition  may  be 
waived,  as  the  basic  prohibition  can  be 
waived  imder  the  existing  law  by  the 
exercise  of  Presidential  discretion  that 
such  waiver  would  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

So,  the  issue  before  us  in  the  form  of 
the  DLrksen  amendment  does  not  con- 
cern whether  we  should  prohibit  an  en- 
largement of  the  possibilities  of  East- 
West  trade,  but  whether  we  should  re- 
strict the  prospects  of  East-West  trade 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  pending  biU. 
And  that  restriction  contained  in  the 
language  of  the  pending  bill  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
They  were  so  persuasive  with  the  com- 
mittee as  to  persuade  us  to  vote  unani- 
mously on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  favor 
of  the  language  presently  in  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

My  amendment  would  further  modify 
the  language  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
language  to  which  I  refer  reads  as 
follows: 

It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions should  not  guarantee,  insure— 

And  so  on.  The  sunendment  which  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  would  amend  the 
language  by  striking  out  the  words:  "It 
is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that"  and  substitute  for  the  word 
"should"  the  word  "shall,"  so  that  the 
proposed  language  would  read  as  follows: 

The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend 
credit — 
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And  so  on.  The  proposed  change  would 
still  leave  the  Presidential  discretion  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qualifying  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  the 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "credit"  on  line 
2,  page  1,  and  Insert  the  following:  "or  par- 
ticipate in  an  extension  of  credit  (A)  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  prod- 
uct by  a  Conununist  country  (as  deQned  in 
section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended),  or  agency  or  national 
thereof,  or  (B)  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if 
the  product  to  be  purchased  by  such  other 
country,  agency,  or  national  is,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use  in,  or 
sale  to,  a  Communist  country  (as  so  defined) : 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  ETua-r^ntees,  insurance, 
eKtenslon  of  credits,  or  participation  in  cred- 
its, would  be  in  the  national  Interest  and  re- 
ports such  determination  (within  thirty  days 
after  making  the  same)  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  such  guarantees, 
insurance,  or  extension  of  credits  may  be 
made,  or  participated  in,  by  the  Bank." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
relationship  between  what  was  read  and 
the  amendment  that  was  described. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  mixup.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  wrong  amendment.  The 
Senator  was  talking  about  an  amend- 
ment to  make  it  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
the  clerk  is  reading  an  amendment  that 
concerns  a  different  matter.  Is  the  clerk 
reading  the  wrong  amendment?  It  does 
not  soimd  like  the  amendment  described 
to  us. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  staff  assures  me 
that  the  language  does  do  what  I  asked 
than  to  have  done. 

I  will  check  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
Is  no  time  control  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
make  a  point,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
contended  over  and  over  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  pending  bill  dealing  with 
the  matter  under  discussion  has  no  more 
effect  than  the  language  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  the  issuance  of  a  Papal  Bull 
against  a  commie.  And  I  think  it  is  be- 
ginning to  sink  in,  because  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  when 
he  read  his  proposed  amendment  a  mo- 
ment ago,  was  trying  to  do  exactly  what 
I  tried  to  get  done  in  my  amendment,  ex- 
cept that  I  go  somewhat  further  in  strik- 
ing the  provision. 

So,  it  is  not  a  question  of  who  authored 
the  amendment  to  the  bill.  The  question 
concerns  what  it  does.  And  the  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  now  a  Member  of  this  body, 
could  get  up  In  the  Senate  If  he  wanted  to 
testify  and  read  from  his  opinion  JIo. 


15  In  1964  and  state  to  us  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  pending  bill  Is  not  worth  a 
hoot.  And  we  have  found  that  out  to  our 
distress  before. 

Now,  do  we  have  to  find  It  out  again 
by  walking  down  that  same  dismal  trail? 

That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  I  will 
amplify  that  later.  Right  now,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  up,  first  of  all,  the  wise  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  that  we  try  to  clearly 
understand  among  ourselves  what  is  in- 
volved here. 

In  the  colloquy  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  yesterday, 
doubt  was  left  in  the  minds  of  some 
Senators  as  to  how  far  the  Dirksen 
amendment  actually  goes  from  the 
standpoint  of  withholding  the  right  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  in- 
direct trade  with  Communist  countries. 
So  I  should  like  to  clarify  that  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  second  part  of  clause 
(B)  would  preclude  the  issuance  of 
credit  to  any  country  which  is  engaged 
in  trade  with  Communist  countries.  That 
is  quite  clear.  But  this  Is  not  the  sole  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  The  purpose  of  the  restric- 
tion, if  Senators  will  read  it  throughout, 
is  to  preclude  the  backdoor  financing  of 
a  Communist  country  purchase  made 
through  an  intermediate  counti-y.  The 
Dirksen  amendment  contains  nothing 
which  will  affect  the  normal  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  to  countries  for  prod- 
ucts which  will  remain  in  their  countries 
or  that  will  not  be  transshipped  to  Com- 
munist countries.  What  is  being  pro- 
posed in  the  Fiat  scheme  is  exactly 
what  would  be  controverted  by  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The  issue  is  clear :  Do  we  or  do  we  not 
want  to  commit  the  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  financing  of  trade  which  finds 
its  way  into  Communist  countries  at  a 
time,  in  these  dark  hours,  when  those 
coimtries  are  working  in  concert  to  send 
increasing  supplies  to  continue  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  thus  aid  the  enemy? 

I  should  like  to  deal  specifically  with 
some  of  the  arguments  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE],  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

The  majority  leader  made  a  candid 
statement,  and  I  am  glad  he  made  it.  I 
hope  it  will  be  read  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  agree  with  what  he  said.  He  said 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
some  jobs  in  the  United  States  will  be 
eliminated.  That  might  possibly  happen. 
It  will  not  happen  very  soon,  however, 
because  the  machinemaking  companies 
and  the  toolmakers  of  the  country  have 
a  large  backlog  of  orders.  Ultimately  it 
could  affect  them. 

But  let  us  take  that  statement  for  the 
sake  of  argimient  and     ask  ourselves 


whose  jobs  we  are  primarily  Interested 
in  protecting?  A  few  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try might  be  eliminated,  but  I  think  most 
of  us  are  primarily  Interested  in  elim- 
inating jobs  which  require  the  sacrifice 
of  American  boys  who  are  fighting  on 
the  front  in  Vietnam.  I  want  to  make 
those  jobs  vmnecessary.  I  would  like  to 
let  those  boys  come  back  home  from 
their  jobs  in  war-torn  Vietnam  and  get 
civilian  jobs  back  here  In  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  it  can  be  argued  persuasively 
that  whenever  additional  supplies  are 
sent  to  Vietnam,  make  it  more  likely 
that  those  jobs  in  the  trenches  will  con- 
tinue. But  I  want  those  jobs  eliminated 
by  a  successful  ending  of  the  war.  So  if 
it  is  a  question  of  whose  jobs  are  going 
to  be  curtailed,  I  am  in  favor  of  cur- 
tailing the  need  to  continue  the  job  of 
the  men  who  are  fighting  year  after  year 
in  Vietnam. 

His  second  argument:  He  said  that  if 
we  do  not  supply  the  plant,  others  will 
build  it.  Perhaps  so.  And  he  listed  some 
countries  that  might  build  it.  Possibly  so. 
But  he  did  not  list  a  single  country  will- 
ing to  finance  it.  Many  countries  are  will- 
ing to  build  it  with  American  money. 
They  come  to  us  for  the  tax  dollars.  They 
come  to  us  for  the  credits.  Then  some 
other  country  probably  will  build  it,  and 
some  other  country  probably  will  supply 
most  of  the  machine  tools. 

I  submit  that  I  am  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  some 
other  country  might  have  the  desire  to 
build  a  plant.  If  that  country  wants  to 
build  it  and  can  finance  it  itself,  we  can 
do  nothing  to  stop  it.  But  I  deny  that 
it  is  a  peaceful  production  plant. 

That  leads  me  to  the  most  important 
argument  of  the  majority  leader,  about 
what  he  said  Secretary  McNamara  has 
said.  I  suspect  that  we  never  could  get 
a  time  limitation  on  debates  In  the  Sen- 
ate if  we  were  going  to  debate  between 
what  Mr.  McNamara  says  one  day  and 
what  he  says  the  next,  because  from  him 
you  have  a  whole  series  of  contradictory 
argvmients. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example,  based 
on  the  colloquy  which  the  majority 
leader  read  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  the  executive  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  where, 
very  magnanimously,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  declassified  the  executive  hear- 
ing where  he  thought  it  would  help  him, 
despite  the  curious  fact  that  in  another 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  same  Secretary  persisted  in  cls«slfy- 
ing  the  contents  of  a  news  story  I  read 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  put  in 
the  record  to  support  a  position  I  had 
taken. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  hopes  that 
Senators  may  not  have  the  evidence 
provided  which  the  country  has  read — 
anybody,  at  least,  who  reads  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  it  available  a  long  time 
ago.  I  alluded  to  the  fact  in  those  hear- 
ings that  the  Secretary  Is  proposing  to 
send  F-lll's  into  Vietnam,  and  the 
alarm  and  disturbance  that  I  expressed 
about  sending  an  imtried  plane  Into  a 
fighting  area  at  a  time  when  the  Com- 
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X  ilttee  on  Api>roprlatt(»u  believes  the 
I  lane  has  not  yet  atteJned  a  proficiency 
t  lat  Justifies  it  going  Into  wholesale 
I  reduction. 

Mr.  McNamara  did  say,  sis  the  majority 
If  lader  properly  quoted  him,  that  he 
t  lought  an  automobile  plant  would  be 
'  just  dandy"  In  Russia.  He  thought  that 
I  robably  they  would  all  be  driving  s(Hne 
1  Ind  of  Russian  MO,  or  whatever  they 
I  lake  there  now,  as  we  all  had  model-T 
I'ords  in  this  coimtry  at  one  time.  But 
1  e  forgot  that  he  has  testified  a  lot  of 
tmes  and  in  a  lot  of  places  on  public 

I  Dllcy;  he  forgot  entirely  his  earUer  posi- 
t  on  on  the  same  issue. 

He  forgot  that  back  in  the  87th  Con- 
i  ress,  a  proposal  was  made — and  they 
\  rere  talking  about  It  then  in  the  Export- 
3  nport  Bank — to  help  provide  some  tools, 
E  >me  automotive  machinery,  for  Russia. 
*:  "he  testimony  was  given  by  the  very 
£  une  administration  now  in  pK)wer,  and 
1 ;  seems  to  me  that  It  merits  our  review 

I I  connection  with  the  Fiat  proposal. 

I  quote  from  page  22113  of  yester- 

<  ay's  RccoRs,  for  those  who  wish  to  fol- 
1  )w  me.  I  quote  from  the  very  interest- 
1  ig  and  informative  statement  read  into 
t  lie  Record  the  day  before  by  Represent- 
I  tlve  Lipscomb,  of  California.  He  quoted 
i  rom  the  printed  Record. 

Mr.  LiFscouB  pointed  out  that  in  dls- 

<  ussing  the  $43  million  order  at  that  time, 
1  lased  on  a  license  which  initially  author- 
]  Eed  shipments  of  $5.3  million  for  auto- 
]  lobllemaklng  machinery,  the  Depart- 
1  lent  of  Defense  was  asked  about  it  and 

<  escribed  the  machinery  as  the  most  ad- 
1  anced  in  the  world: 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  It  would 

<  ontribute  significantly  to  the  economic  and 
1  ollltary  potential  of  the  USSR. 

Who  said  that?  Mr.  McNamara 's  De- 

]  lartment  of  Defense — testifying,  before 

ve  got  deeply  Into  the  war,  on  identically 

:  he  same  kind  of  proposal,  except  that 

;  X  that  time  it  was  $6  million  instead  of 

150  million. 

Now,  I  suppose  Mr.  McNamara  has  a 
light  to  change  his  mind;  but  when  he 
I  hanges  it  from  pro  to  con  and  yes  to  no, 
I  kUd  back  and  forth  so  often,  I  do  not 
]  relieve  it  Is  very  creditable  testimony  to 
;  tring  in  at  this  late  hour  to  say  now 
:  licNamara  thinks  It  is  a  good  idea.  He 
las  a  habit,  as  I  suppose  any  good  Cabi- 
let  member  has,  of  having  his  independ- 
ent views  coincide  pretty  closely  with 
hose  of  his  chief.  And  his  chief,  of 
»urse,  is  very  much  Interested,  for  rea- 
ons  which  I  cannot  even  comprehend,  in 
retting  this  Fiat  loan  approved  so  the 
>lant  can  be  built  in  Russia. 
Congressman  Lipscomb  reports: 
"tbe  Defense  Department  decision  was  later 
rescinded    by   Secretary   McNamara   on    the 
}asla  that   substantially   similar  machinery 
»uld   b«  purchased   In  Exirope  and   It  was 
•lalmed  that  the  fact  the  earlier  delivery  was 
XMBlble  from  the  UjS.  source  was  of  minor 
mportanoe. 

So  it  got  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy 
n  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
tias  to  decide  ultimately  whether  to  Issue 
Lhe  license.  Mr.  McNamara  had  advised 
Lhem,  as  he  testified  before  us:  "Yes,  sir; 
ao.  sir"— "Do  it— don't  do  it"— "it  Is 
dangerous — ^it  is  safe" — ^Pay  your  money 
ind  take  your  choice. 


So  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
to  make  a  choice  out  ot  a  seedy  welter  of 
conflicting  counsel.  They  reviewed  the 
entire  matter.  On  page  22113  of  yes- 
terday's Record,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Behrman  of  the  Commerce  Department 
is  referred  to.  He  points  out  that  they 
issued  a  press  release  rejecting,  refusing, 
denying  this  credit  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  buy  these  automotive 
tools,  and  he  tells  why : 

As  stated  fairly  simply  In  the  press  re- 
lease on  the  matter,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  the  denial 
is  largely  based  on  the  magnitude,  the  total 
order. 

It  is  bigger  now,  so  what  he  said  then 
could  be  stated  in  italics  today.  He  must 
mean  it  more  emphatically  now. 

The  fact  that  they  were  of  advanced  types 
would  have  contributed  to  the  automotive 
capacity  of  the  industry  in  the  Soviet  Bloc 
and  that  orders  of  such  magnitudes  could 
not  be  filled,  we  felt,  In  the  very  near  future 
by  competitive  sources.  Also  It  is  correct  that 
most  of  these  machines  are  quite  similar,  if 
■not  Identical  to  that  available  In  other 
countries. 

Then  he  issued  a  press  release,  and 
thus  far  nobody  from  the  executive 
branch  has  tried  to  classify  this  press 
release.  Before  they  do  so,  I  had  better 
read  it  into  the  Record  again,  since  they 
classified  the  one  I  read  into  the  Record 
during  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  This  is  the 
Department  of  Defense  press  release  is- 
sued August  18,  1962,  5  years  ago: 

Denial  was  based  largely  on  the  fact  that 
equipment  of  this  magnitude  and  advanced 
type  would  have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  automotive  capacity  of  the  bloc. 

listen  to  the  next  sentence: 

The  automotive  Industry  has  an  important 
role  In  military  support. 

Mr.  McNamara  knows  that,  because 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  his  own  company, 
was  a  great  contributor  to  the  war  effort 
when  it  diverted  its  production  from 
automobiles  to  airplanes  in  World  War 
n.  It  was  also  diverted  to  making  trucks, 
tanlts,  and  armored  cars.  He  said,  "It 
gave  us  some  difficulty."  Of  course  it  did. 
They  could  not  sell  Fords.  We  do  not  say 
it  is  easy  to  do.  It  is  ixjsslble.  It  is  done. 
We  have  done  it  over  and  over  again. 
The  Russians  win  do  it  likewise. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  denied 
the  loan  at  that  time.  Now,  5  years  later, 
after  nudging  from  somebody,  they  ap- 
prove what  they  denied.  I  can  under- 
stand that  a  person  has  a  right  to  a 
choice,  but  he  has  no  right  to  change  the 
facts.  They  have  no  right  to  argue  at 
one  time,  as  they  do  when  they  deny  it, 
that  the  automotive  Industry  is  closely 
allied  to  the  military  capacity  of  Russia, 
and  then  testify  5  years  later,  from  the 
same  source,  that  there  is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

Senators  should  use  their  own  good 
Judgment.  Senators  had  better  ask  those 
persons  from  their  hometowns  who 
moved  to  Detroit  to  work  in  the  big  au- 
tomobile companies  because  they  know 
from  experience  what  happened  on  those 
big  production  Unes.  Every  Senator 
knows  about  it,  especially  those  dealing 
with  the  defense  appropriations.  So 
much  for  that  point. 


Mr.  President.  1  turn  now  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  have 
read  a  statement  from  him.  He  used  it 
as  his  text  and  I  wish  to  use  it  as  mine. 
In  yesterday's  Congressional  Record,  at 
page  22115,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
said: 

Mr.  President,  we  are  involved  In  a  discus- 
sion of  vital  national  policy  that  will  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  not  only  with  our  national 
welfare,  but  also  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  policies  we  adopt 
should  be  carefully  considered;  and  as  has 
been  made  clear,  they  wUl  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  subscribe  to  that 
statement  wholeheartedly.  That  Is  why  I 
stated  I  am  not  going  to  permit  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  to  be  approved 
until  I  am  confident  that  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  debate, 
analjrze  the  facts,  read  the  Record,  until 
the  public  has  had  a  chance  to  know  the 
issues  which  are  involved. 

I  subhilt  that  this  matter  is  almost  as 
important  as  a  declaration  of  war  reso- 
lution because  this  has  much  to  do  with 
how  long  the  war  is  going  to  last, 
whether  we  can  win,  how  many  men  be- 
yond 500,000  will  be  called  upon  to  fight 
it,  and  how  many  more  casualties  we  will 
have.  I  shall  use  that  as  my  backgrovmd 
with  respect  to  the  next  point  I  make. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  said: 

In  the  first  place,  is  sruch  a  ban  necessary? 

That  is  a  legitimate  question.  Why  not 
give  discretion  to  the  President?  The 
President  has  already  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter.  He  has  told  us 
what  he  wants  to  do.  He  wants  to  pro- 
vide the  Russians  with  this  $50  million 
production  plant.  There  is^o  conjecture 
about  his  particular  discretion  here.  He 
is  asking  for  the  loan  which  we  propose 
to  deny.  His  mind  has  been  made  up  and 
we  all  know  his  desires  and  his  decision. 

In  general  terms  and  in  the  long-term 
view  we  have  had  experience  under  AID 
as  shown  in  the  statement  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday.  We  have  had 
experience  under  the  Battle  Act;  we  have 
had  experience  imder  Public  Law  480, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
pointed  out.  If  the  Senate  is  content  to 
write  policy  and  let  the  Executive  write 
law,  why  is  the  Senate  needed?  We  are 
supposed  to  be  writing  law,  and  that  Is 
what  the  Dirksen  amendment  would  do. 
It  would  strike  out  "policy"  and  put  in 
"law."  The  Attorney  General  said  the 
term  "policy"  is  meaningless;  if  there  is 
to  be  any  meaning,  and  authority,  it  has 
to  be  in  terms  of  law. 

The  next  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  was  that  once  Russia  gets  cars, 
it  is  going  to  induce  them  to  start  for- 
getting guns  and  get  them  interested  in 
making  automobiles,  building  motels, 
and  gas  stations.  To  embellish  that  argu- 
ment, he  used  the  status  which  exists 
in  Romania,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  indi- 
cated that  there  have  been  changes  In 
those  countries. 

They  have  been  making  automobiles 
in  Russia  for  quite  a  while.  I  have  ridden 
through  part  of  Russia  in  Russian  auto- 
mobiles. The  difference  is  they  have  a 
different  distribution  system  and  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  deciding  who  can  buy 
automobiles  over  there.  They  want  "cars 
for  commissars,"  as  I  said  yesterday,  and 
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not  for  the  people.  They  are  cars  which 
will  r^lace,  as  Kosygin  said,  trucks 
which  some  Soviet  officials  now  employ 
to  ride  aroimd  Moscow,  and  those  trucks 
can  then  haul  supplies  to  the  airports 
and  terminals  to  be  sent  to  Hanoi  to  aid 
the  troops  engaged  against  us  over  there. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  as  far  as  any  changes 
in  policy  are  concerned,  as  one  who  has 
lived  with  this  matter  for  more  than  25 
years  and  devoted  a  longtime  study  to 
communism,  how  It  operates,  who  has 
visited  Communist  countries,  talked  with 
the  people,  and  read  literature,  my  best 
advice  to  my  good  friend  from  Maine 
would  be  to  wait  and  see;  do  not  go  too 
far  In  trying  to  predict  that  Communist 
Rumania  is  about  to  come  into  the  land 
of  the  free  or  that  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia is  about  to  come  Into  the  land  of 
the  free.  Ask  any  political  refugee  from 
either  country  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Within  the  year  Rumania  has  been 
sending  trucks,  oil,  and  other  war  sup- 
plies to  Hanoi.  That  is  what  bothers 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
Importance  of  this  tonendment,  not  the 
fact  that  Rumania  establishes  a  dialog 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist clan,  but  because  they  are  shipping 
supplies  to  the  enemy  which  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  would  stop. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Senate  in  its  action  on  this  bill 
should  decide  once  and  for  all  in  public 
policy,  and  by  recorded  votes  whether 
It  is  really  wise,  proper,  and  prudent  for 
this  country  to  spend  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  to  strengthen  the 
economic  and  military  capacity  of  a 
country  and  a  Communist  conspiracy 
which  on  the  record  is  supplying  all  of 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  and  all  of 
the  oil  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam, 
thereby  permitting  them  to  prolong  the 
war,  to  stay  away  from  the  negotiating 
table,  and  escalate  our  American  cas- 
ualties. 

As  one  who  believes  that  policy  to  be 
indefensible,  I  urge  suppoit  of  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Diiksen 
amendment.  I  shall  not  take  much  time 
in  urging  my  support  for  the  amendment 
but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  a  few  matters. 

Some  of  us  have  tried  over  a  period 
of  time  to  cut  down  economic  support 
that  is  going  into  Communist-controlled 
countries  imless  or  until  we  can  get  some 
concessions  which  would  enable  us  to  give 
people  in  those  countries  the  right  to 
move  forward  with  their  freedom.  We 
find  ourselves  unable  to  persuade  the 
State  Department  or  our  foreign  policy 
leaders  to  insist  on  policy  concessions  in 
connection  with  trade  agreements. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  take 
a  long  look  at  whether  or  not  we  should 
continue  to  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries and  thereby  increase  their  economic 
and  military  ability. 

We  have  in  the  Extmbank  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  I  placed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday, $140,407,000  worth  of  taxpayers 
money  guaranteeing  sales  of  articles  to 


Communist-controlled  ooimtries  in  East- 
em  Europe.  "Hiat  statement  is  in  the 
Rscors  at  pages  22211-22212.  This  infor- 
mation was  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

It  win  be  noted  in  the  list  on  pages 
22211-22212,  eovertng  only  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1967,  that  the  sales 
to  Yugoslavia  in  fiscal  1964,  Included 
machinery  and  services  for  rolled  alumi- 
num products. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  been  insist- 
ing on  in  the  past  as  part  of  our  policy 
is  that  we  would  not  trade  any  equip- 
ment, or  supplies  which  could  conceiv- 
ably be  used  for  strategic  purposes.  Yet, 
we  give  them  machinery  and  services  for 
rolled  aluminum  products  which  can  be 
used  In  any  number  of  ways.  Including 
for  the  production  of  military  supplies. 

Secondly,  we  have  been  protesting 
against  the  issuance  of  credit  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  either  by  ourselves  or  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe,  for  the  sales 
of  items  to  Eastern  European  coimtries. 
Yet,  on  this  loan  diu-ing  fiscal  1964  cov- 
ering machinery  and  services  for  rolled 
aluminum  products,  we  are  guaranteeing 
payment  of  18  semi-annual  installments 
beginning  December  24,  1966. 

In  other  words,  we  are  guaranteeing 
fiieir  credit  for  9  years  from  last  De- 
cember. This  is  something  which  we  have 
said  over  and  over  again  was  against  oiu* 
own  policy;  and  which  is  something  we 
have  been  urging  our  Western  European 
allies  not  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
trade  with  Eastern  European  countries. 

We  can  continue  down  the  list  and  find 
other  items  sold  to  Eastern  European 
countries  with  guarantees  for  long-term 
loans,  for  example,  Rumania — a  cata- 
lytic plant,  with  10  semiannual  install- 
ments, beginning  February  1,  1968.  The 
payments  are  deferred  until  next  year 
and  then  they  have  5  years  in  which  to 
reiJay.  Once  again,  a  long-term  install- 
ment. I  can  go  down  the  list  and  pick 
.them  out  one  by  one.  all  the  way  through. 
Several  locomotives,  for  example,  again 
sold  to  Yugoslavia.  We  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  at  a  great 
cost  in  human  life  in  trying  to  knock  out 
locomotives  in  Vietnam  and  here  we  are 
selling  them  to  Yugoslavia,  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled country.  We  are  giving 
them  18  semiannual  installments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutej  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Eighteen  saniannual 
Installments,  which  began  July  31, 1967 — 
just  a  few  days  ago.  Nine  years  from  that 
date  they  have  to  pay  for  the  locomotives, 
locomotives  which  are  certainly  strategi- 
cally important  to  any  country  in  the 
world,  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  Yugo- 
slavia, North  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  country. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  com- 
mented on  the  East-West  trade  position. 
I  pointed  out  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with 


eastern  European  countries  in  the  So- 
viet Union  which  was  submitted  to  the 
President  on  April  29,  1965.  One  of  the 
members  on  that  panel  was  Mr.  Gold- 
finger,  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  this  is  what  he  said  about 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
eastern  European  countries: 

In  our  readiness  to  engage  in  bilateral 
trade  negotiations  with  individual  counirlcs 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  should  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  ability  of  trade  In  Itseif  to 
alter  Communist  attitudes  and  policies. 
Neither  is  trade,  as  such,  a  sure  force  for 
peace  as  indicated  by  the  two  world  wars 
between  trading  nations. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  when  people  start 
talking  about  moving  forward  and  build- 
ing bridges  for  peace,  it  simply  is  not  a 
fact  historically,  and  I  am  not  at  this 
point  convinced  there  is  any  evidence  for 
the  future. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  trade  as  some 
kind  of  strategic  weapon,  then  we  should 
start  asking  concessions  In  return  for 
what  we  are  going  to  be  delivering  to 
them. 

I  do  not  feel,  under  any  circumstances, 
that  we  should  use  taxpayers'  funds  as 
guarantees  for  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  at  the  very  time  when 
these  countries  are  creating  problems  for 
us  in  Cuba  and  all  over  Latin  America. 
Instigating  the  buildup  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  war  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel,  and  supplying  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  material  going  into  North 
Vietnam  which  is  being  used  to  shoot 
down  our  own  people,  day  in  and  day 
out. 

As  strongly  as  I  possibly  can,  I  urge 
support  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes — do  I  have  any  time 
under  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  previously  offered, 
and  will  explain  why,  and  will  offer 
another  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  desire  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  now  or  after  his 
explanation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  explain  it  first,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  that 
basis,  the  time  is  unlimited. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  need  unlimited 
time.  I  shall  not  use  too  much  time,  but 
I  want  to  be  sure  I  do  not  get  Into  fur- 
ther difficulty  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  previously  sent  to  the  desk  I  accurately 
described  in  my  comments,  but  the 
amendment  did  not  measure  up  to  my 
description. 
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This  new  amendment  will  answer  to  without  discussion,  because  the  question 
t  le  description  I  gave  of  the  earlier  one  now  Is  whether  we  take  the  bill  or  not, 
tl  ds  afternoon.  and  whether  we  eliminate  the  proviso 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  In  the^whlch  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
C  tiamber  now,  who  were  not  here  then,* The  authority  to  make  the  discretionary 
t  le  amendment  would  do  this :  determination  as  to  when  the  national 

The  bill  as  it  reads^rtth  respect  to  this    Interest  is  involved,  so  that  all  these  re- 
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p  rovlslon  Is  as  follows: 

It  la  further  the  policy  of  the  government 
t:  lat  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
a  tould  not  guarantee — 

And  so  forth.  This  amendment,  Mr. 
F  resident,  would  substitute  the  follow- 
tkg  langtiaere  for  that  entire  section 
V  hlch  would  read  as  It  does  now  in  the 
till,  with  the  change  in  that  language, 
B  >  that  the  section  will  begin  as  follows: 

The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
■  laU  not  giiarantee  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  amendment 
t>  the  desk  and  ask  that  the  other 
a  mendment  be  withdrawn.  I  ask  that  the 
r  ew  amendment  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
e  firller  amendment  is  withdrawn  and  the 
r  ew  amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativs  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
8  irlke  out  lines  6  through  24  of  the  bill, 
e  nd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
t  ons  aball  not  giiarantee,  Instire,  or  extend 
c  redlt,  or  participate  in  an  extension  of  credit 
(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
I  roduct  by  a  Communist  country  (as  defined 
li  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
^.ct  of  1961,  as  amended),  or  agency  or  na- 
1  lonal  thereof,  or  (B)  In  connection  with  the 
]  urchase  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
(  ountry,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if  the 
]  roduct  to  be  purchased  by  such  other  coun- 
1  ry,  agency,  or  national  is,  to  the  knowledge 
(  f  the  Bank,  principally  for  use  in,  or  sale  to, 
i  Commimist  coxmtry  (as  so  defined) :  Pto- 
1  ided.  That  whenever  the  President  deter- 
I  lines  that  such  guarantees.  Insurance,  ex- 
(  enslon  of  credits,  or  participation  In  credits, 
■y  rould  be  In  the  national  Interest  and  reports 
I  uch  determination  (within  thirty  days  after 
]  laklng  the  same)  to  the  Senate  and  House 
«if  Representatives,  such  guarantees,  Insur- 
I  nee,  or  extension  of  credits  may  be  made,  or 
]  lartlclpated  In,  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
1  lurposes  of  this  amendment,  I  want  to 
1  ake  30  seconds  to  explain  It. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
( [o  what  this  new  amendment  does.  This 
I  mendment  makes  it  clear  through  the 
I  ommlttee  and  the  language  as  approved 
\  >y  Congress,  that  Congress  does  desire 
o  discourage  and  prohibit  East-West 
rade  In  the  fashion  envisaged  by  the 
I  imendment,  unless  there  is  a  Presidential 
:  Inding  of  national  Interest  to  waive  the 
]  prohibition. 

This  language  is  designed  to  indicate 
:  Qore  clearly  the  intent  of  the  committee 
o  prohibit  such  trade  short  of  a  Presi- 
I  lentlal  finding. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    one 

I  omment.  This  amendment  concedes  the 

;  x>lnt  we  made  yesterday,  that  the  lan- 

I  ruage  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Sen- 

I  kte  had  no  force  or  legal  effect  whatso- 

sver  under  the  Attorney  General's  opln- 

on  No.  15  In  1964  in  the  Soviet  wheat 

»ise. 

I  am  glad,  at  long  last,  that  that  fact 

las  been  recognized,  so  that  this  is  no 

onger  a  policy,  but  this  will  make  law. 

'  rhe  rest  of  the  amendment  Is  only  the 

anguage  of  the  bill,  and  we  can  adopt  it 


qulrements  are  waived. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
as  such.  We  may  Just  as  well  have  it 
now,  and  then  we  will  proceed  with  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  still  not  clear 
about  the  amendment.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  or  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois can  explain  it.  Are  we  going  to 
start  out  that  section  by  saying  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Bank 
shall  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  The  language  will 
read: 

The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  guarantee — 

There  is  no  other  language  preceding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  leaves  the  loop- 
hole in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but 
not  in  the  question  of  the  language  itself 
in  the  biU? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  loophole,  but  I 
agree  with  the  description  that  that  Is 
the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has 
a  number  of  cosponsors  on  his  amend- 
ment, intends  to  do  about  this. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  think  we 
should  be  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
Is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  offer  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  Dirksen 
amendment?  The  form  in  which  the 
amendment  Is  at  present  is  not  In  or- 
der. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived no  response  from  the  Chair  to  my 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  ruled  that  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  aU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  be  offered  as 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered,  or  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maine  offered  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  then  it  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  present  amendment,  would  it 
be  possible  to  modify  the  committee  bill 
in  the  way  indicated  In  the  amendment 
by  a  imanimous-consent  agreement? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  may. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  cannot  the 
amendment  els  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  be  accepted  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  I  cannot  accept  a  modification 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered.  I  could  not  accept 
that.  I  would  have  to  offer  to  knock  the 
language  out  or  offer  additional  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  did  discuss  this 
matter  not  only  with  the  leadership  but 
also  with  the  Parliamentarian,  and  he 
waited  until  the  time  on  the  amendment 
had  expired,  offered  his  amendment,  and 
I  thought,  offered  It  as  an  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  thought  I  had  been  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  now  I  am  told  by 
the  Parliamentarian  I  cannot  proceed 
that  way;  so  I  am  asking  if  it  Is  possible 
to  have  the  committee  bill  modified  in 
that  way. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  gather,  from  his  attitude,  he 
does  not  object  to  modification  of  the 
bill  in  this  way  if  there  is  a  parliamen- 
tary way  to  do  it.  I  do  not  intend  any 
modification  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
That  is  not  the  intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  do  it  by  xmanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  say  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  does 
include  language  in  the  committee  bill 
to  the  extent  that  it  no  longer  de- 
clares policy,  but  makes  it  binding  law. 
Now,  the  Presidential  proviso  for  waiver 
is  still  remaining.  I  think  IT^ould  be 
Just  as  well  that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn and  we  have  a  clear-cut  vote  on 
the  amendment.  It  would  be  open  to 
amendment,  by  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  what  good 
it  does  for  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
try  to  comply  with  parliamentary  proce- 
dure as  it  is,  act  In  good  faith,  wait  until 
aU  time  on  the  amendment  is  disposed 
of  as  was  done  In  this  Instance,  and  then 
find  he  is  cut  off  or  out  of  order. 

After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  equal- 
ity and  consideration  in  this  body.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  a  right  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  the  bill.  The  fact  that 
he  was  given  erroneous  information  only 
makes  his  case  all  the  more  equitable 
and  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  whether  any  Senator  is 
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in  favor  of  what  he  suggests  or  opposes 
It.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  only  one  com- 
msnt  to  make.  When  the  amendment 
was  read  from  the  desk,  that  was  the 
first  time  I  heard  of  it.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  any  Senator,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  So 
this  is  all  news  to  me. 

Then  we  discovered  that  the  language 
being  read  by  the  clerk  did  not  comport 
with  the  statement  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  made.  Then,  of 
course,  we  were  somewhat  mystified.  We 
had  to  halt  the  proceedings  and  yield 
time  elsewhere  until  the  Senator  from 
Maine  could  straighten  out  the  matter. 
Now  he  offers  his  amendment,  and  cer- 
tainly his  right  cannot  be  foreclosed  un- 
der the  rule.  He  has  any  right  that  the 
rule  permits.  I  would  be  the  last  to  try 
to  circumscribe  that  right  or  privilege  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  certainly  would  ex- 
pect nothing  less  than  a  statement  of 
that  kind  from  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  woud  hope  that  something 
could  be  done  to  rectify  the  situation,  for 
the  Senator  from  Maine  should  bear  no 
fault  or  blame. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  question — and  again,  I  am  wary  of 
any  parliamentary  advice  I  get  from  any 
source — I  understand  there  are  two 
parliamentary  means  by  which  I  can  ac- 
complish my  purpose.  I  think  they  might 
be  time-consuming  possibilities  that 
some  Senators  might  like  to  explore;  or 
we  might  bypass  them  and  act  quickly. 

First,  do  I  correctly  imderstand  that 
with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I 
may  modify  the  language  of  the  bill 
which  is  in  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
committee  meets  and  authorizes  the 
modification,  the  Senator  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  I  may  act  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  the  committee  met 
and  authorized  such  a  modification? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  first  state  my 
parliamentary  inquiry?  Then  I  shall  deal 
with  facts. 

My  second  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
whether  by  separate  amendments  I  may 
perfect  portions  of  the  language  involved 
without  resorting  to  the  approach  of  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  a  section  contains 
two  or  three  phrases  or  words  that  I 
should  like  to  change,  I  may  do  so  by 
means  of  perfecting  amendments,  with- 
out the  use  of  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  or  without  seeking 
authorization  from  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  might  explore  either 
of  those  ways.  The  quickest  way  would 
be  to  make  the  changes  now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 


stand the  Chair's  ruling  to  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  acting  as  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  has  no  right  to  ask  that 
the  language  be  amended,  but  must  ask 
for  approval  in  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  as  to  the  first 
part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quii'es  conunittee  action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Has  the  Senator  had 
committee  concurrence? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  proceed  in  that  way.  I  shall  try  to  save 
the  Senate  s  time  by  offering  perfecting 
amendments.  I  shall  proceed  by  offering 
individual  amendments.  I  propose  to 
strike  out  the  first  language  in  paragraph 
(2)  which  begins:  "It  is  further  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  that";  that  is  where  the 
first  amendment  would  occur.  The 
amendment  would  be  to  change  the  word 
"should"  to  "shall." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may 
we  have  order? 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking,  on 
line  6  of  page  3,  the  following  words:  "It 
is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that";  striking  out,  on  line  7,  the  word 
"should"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
word  "shall";  and,  on  lines  23  and  24, 
striking  out  the  words  "notwithstand- 
ing the  polcy  herein  stated,"  and  sub- 
stituting a  period  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  inquire  by 
what  process  the  Dirksen  amendment 
has  become  dislodged  and  another 
amendment  takes  precedence  over  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
dislodged.  A  perfecting  amendment  takes 
precedence  over  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Will  the  Chair  repeat 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  perfect- 
ing amendment  takes  precedence  over  a 
substitute  which  seeks  to  amend  the 
language  proposed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  bill  takes  precedence  over  an 
amendment  which  proposes  to  do  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing.  In  part? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  this 
case  that  is  correct.  A  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  section  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Dirksen  substitute  takes  precedence  over 
the  Dirksen  substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  inquire  further, 
then,  what  was  the  basis  of  the  Chair's 
initial  ruling?  The  Chair  has  me  con- 
fused as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  may  fall  in  line  behind  me. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  was  the  impact  of 
the  Chair's  initial  ruling,  which  I  thought 
was  the  same  thing? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  offered  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  language  which  is 
sought  to  be  stricken  by  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  That  takes  precedence  over 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Which  was  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  done 
in  his  earlier  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Endeavored  to  do,  and 
did  not  obtain  permission. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Chair  ruled  it  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  was  trying  to  under- 
stand the  difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  was  a  strike-out-and- 
insert  amendment,  and  there  was  al- 
ready pending  a  strike-and-insert 
amendment;  namely,  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  is  still  a  strike-out- 
and-insert  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
not  a  strike-out-and-insert  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon; 
it  strikes  some  language  and  inserts  the 
word  "shall." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinction is  that  this  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  section. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  So  was  the  first  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
one  struck  out  the  entire  thing,  and  then 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
it  all  depends  on  how  many  words  you 
strike  out?  If  you  strike  out  quite  a  num- 
ber of  words,  it  is  against  the  rule;  but 
if  it  is  Just  a  few  words,  it  is  all  right? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  again  that  the  other  amend- 
ment sought  to  strike  out  the  entire  sec- 
tion and  insert  in  lieu  of  the  stricken  part 
certain  new  material,  whereas  this 
amendment  seeks  to  perfect  language  In 
the  existing  section  without  striking  it 
out. 

These  amendments  take  precedence 
over  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  have  a  parlia-  .- 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  about  a  vote 
on  the  perfecting  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  not  recognized  anybody  on  the  per- 
fecting amendment  as  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  thought  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  had  the 
floor,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now 
is  rectify  a  misimderstandlng. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  not  hold  the  floor  during  the 
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tine  the  amendment  was  offered  and 

bel  ig  read.    

J  [r.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  Chair 
rec  >gnlzed  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
no'  1  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
1  It.  MANSFIELD.  If  he  had  the  floor. 

Senator  from  Virginia  did  not. 
]  Ir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
not  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
fro  n  Virginia? 

llr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

ta^e  my  time  regardless  of  what  is  before 

Senate,  so  everybody  sit  down  quiet- 

and  let  me  fulminate  here  on  this 

subject. 

r.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
_  I  have  the  floor? 
Jhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
or  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
DIRKSEN.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  does  not  have  the  floor,  and  I 
_  not  yield  imless  I  may  do  so  wlth- 
.  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
:ilr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

aous   consent   that   the   Senator 

yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
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'  rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ax.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
loi  g  

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
&€  aator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sena- 
to  from  Virginia  without  losing  his 
rlj  ht  to  the  floor? 

\4r.  DIRKSEN.  Not  if  the  Senator  from 
Vi  'ginia  wishes  to  propose  an  amend- 
mi  (nt  and  foreclose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
If  It  is  a  case  of  discussion,  that  is  an- 
ot  ler  thing.  

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
be  sn  a  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
S<  nator  will  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  yield,  im- 
dc  r  the  regular  rule,  for  a  question.  By 
unanimous-consent    agreement    I    can 
yi  sld  to  him  if  he  has  some  observations 
to  make,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  do. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
xa  lanlmous  consent,  the  Senator  may 
yi  ;ld. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  grlsh  to  make  some  observations,  but 
I  io  not  want  to  preclude  the  opportu- 
n]  by  to  do  something  else  if  these  ob- 
sc  rvations  do  not  come  out  the  way  I 
M  Ink  they  should  come  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl  e  Senator  yield?  In  view  of  the  fact 
tl  at  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
gj  Ola  evidently  has  something  on  his 
m  Ind.  would  It  be  advisable  at  this  time 
tc  have  a  vote  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
npnts,  so  we  can  dispose  of  that  matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  I  do  not 
lope  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
tHe  perfecting  amendment  is  exactly 
wpat  I  want  to  discuss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr..  President,  I 
sikggest  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
cfntinue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
llr.  President,  so  we  can  hear  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 


member that  day  in  1933  when  the  Wash- 
ington papers  carried  a  little  box  on  the 
front  page,  and  there  in  full  print  the 
understanding  and  the  agreement  signed 
by  Maxim  Lltvinov,  the  Commissar  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  remember  that.  And,  of  course,  I  went 
back  to  get  the  documentation  on  it  later. 
There  were  all  these  assurances.  They 
agreed  to  respect  our  Institution.  There 
would  be  no  subversion.  There  would  be 
no  espionage.  We  could  not  have  ex- 
pected anything  more. 

That  was  34  years  ago.  Now,  in  34  years 
a  nation,  if  It  has  a  soul,  could  at  least 
become  partly  contrite.  But  I  ask  you 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has,  and  if  one 
wants  the  documentation,  let  us  go  back 
to  Yalta  and  Stalin.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Potsdam — and  I  was  at  Potsdam  at  the 
time.  Or,  let  us  go  back  to  Korea  or 
Vietnam.  Or,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  an  imending  catwalk  of  efforts 
through  trickery  not  to  get  along  with 
the  United  States. 

They  had  in  mind  to  foil  us  at  every 
turn  and  to  give  aid  and  comfort  where 
it  would  hurt  us  the  most. 

And  the  only  time  they  ever  came  for 
a  favor  was  when  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  and  to  our  disadvantage. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here  in  the 
authority  contained  in  the  resolution 
arid  the  Presidential  waivers.  As  every- 
body knows,  this  concerns  $50  million 
worth  of  American  machine  tools. 

What  is  the  matter  with  their  own  re- 
sources, their  own  machine  tools,  their 
own  manpower,  their  own  competence, 
their  own  talents?  Why  do  they  not  use 
them? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  It  woiild  take  them 
out  of  the  weapons  factories  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
making  of  automobiles. 

How  strange  that  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  should  talk  about  an  au:,omobile 
plant  and  not  a  weaponry  plant. 

The  Air  Force  can  tell  us  the  number 
of  thousands  of  trucks  made  In  the  So- 
viet Union  that  have  been  destroyed  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  an  open  flgure.  I  put  it  in 
the  Record  once  before.  Where  do  you 
think  they  came  from?  They  had  on 
them  the  seal  "Made  in  Moscow." 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  this  kind 
of  authority  under  any  circumstance,  be- 
cause we  have  to  go  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  be  used  to  our  very  distinct  disad- 
vantage. 

It  has  been  said:  "Well,  Rumania  is 
edging  over.  Yugoslavia  is  edging  over. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  are  edging 
over." 

Where  do  you  think  those  ooimtries 
would  be  If  there  were  a  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  tomorrow?  Where 
do  you  think  they  would  be?  In  our  cor- 
ner? Do  not  kid  yourselves.  They  will  be 
over  there  behind  the  hammer  and  sickle, 
and  that  is  where  their  weapons  are.  And 
I  am  not  about  to  be  seduced  by  some  of 
the  statements  that  I  have  heard  made 
on  that  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  economy — $50  mil- 
lion. Well,  you  know  what  the  GNP  is, 
do  you  not?— $780  bUlion,  I  think. 


How  much  is  $50  million  compared  to 
$780  billion,  particularly  when  you  think 
of  12.000  yoimg  dead  Americans,  slaugh- 
tered with  Soviet  weapons,  and  no  con- 
trition on  their  part  and  no  change  of 
direction  In  their  course  and  no  modifi- 
cation of  their  Ideology. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  if  we  agree 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment  there  cannot 
be  any  trade  with  the  Red  nations.  I 
wish  they  would  quit  making  those  mis- 
statements. There  is  not  an  iota  of  fact 
in  that  statement.  And  the  statement 
was  made  by  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Any  private  enterprise  in  this  country 
can  do  all  the  trading  it  wants  with 
Bulgaria,  Albania,  Rumania,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  so  long  as  it  does  not  use 
the  American  people's  money.  That  is  it, 
and  that  is  a  big  difference,  believe  me. 

I  am  going  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

I  could  ventilate  the  rest  of  this  story, 
but  I  see  no  point  in  It.  I  think  we  have 
to  get  around  to  a  vote  sooner  or  later, 
but  before  I  surrender  the  floor,  I  want 
to  modify  my  own  amendment  to  this 
extent: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "pur- 
chase". Insert  the  words  "or  lease";  and,  in 
line  5,  page  2,  after  the  word  "purchase", 
insert  the  words  "or  lease". 

In  that  way,  there  will  be  no  loophole 
contained  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  then  cover  sale, 
purchase,  or  lease,  because  I  can  con- 
ceive of  a  lease  on  a  10-year  basis  under 
which  they  could  operate  under  the 
credit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  And  I 
want  no  subterfuge  of  any  kind  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Having  the  right  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment, I  have  done  so,  and  that  right,  of 
course,  has  been  accorded  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  else  to 
offer  for  the  moment,  but  I  have  one 
other  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  in  a 
little  while.  I  am  through  for  the  moment 
on  the  amendment  I  have  now  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered on  the  Muskle  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had  agreed  to  the  Muskle 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Muskle  amendment  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires untmlmous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  recall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate  the  situation  which  existed 
when  the  Senate  convened  this  morning. 

When  the  Senate  convened  this 
morning,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  the  pending 
business.  Two  perfecting  amendments — 
actually  one,  but  technically  two — were 
submitted  for  printing  by  me  yesterday 
and  were  on  the  desk. 

As  I  understand  the  pmrliamentary  sit- 
uation, I  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  call  up  first  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments that  I  had  submitted  yesterday 
when  the  time  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment expired.  However,  in  an  endeavor 
to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
with  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  I  gave  up  that  idea  and  said 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me  in  the 
interest  of  accommodating  Senators  and 
saving  time  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  were  to  be 
voted  on  first. 

I  am  now  confronted  with  other  per- 
fecting amendments  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  the  request  that  has  been 
made  to  vote  on  those  amendments  first. 

I  just  wish  to  point  out  the  situation, 
and  if  I  am  in  error  about  it,  I  should  like 
to  be  corrected.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
call  for  a  vote  on  my  perfecting  amend- 
ments, and  I  let  that  opportunity  go  by, 
in  the  interest  of  convenience  and  time 
and  to  accommodate  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  state,  for  the  memory  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  when  he  had 
proposed  to  offer  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments on  yesterday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend- 
ments were  submitted  for  printing  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  it  after  the 
Dirksen  amendment  was  pending? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  ask  that  the  Chair  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  in  error:  It  was  not  pos- 
sible under  the  rules  and  the  agreement 
to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  until 
the  2  hours  had  expired  on  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  did  not 
occur  until  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  it  did  hap- 
pen, and  I  was  here,  and  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  my  amendment  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  that  at  that 


time,  as  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  had  the  fioor 
and  offered  an  amendment,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  said  to  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  had  consulted 
with  the  Parliamentarian  concerning 
the  form  of  the  amendment  and  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  and  after  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  time 
had  expired  on  the  amendment  on  both 
sides,  he  asked  for  2  minutes  on  the  bill, 
as  I  recall,  and  then  he  sent  his  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  speak  to 
that  point,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  did  not  send  to  the  desk  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  He  sent  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  amendment  and  then  with- 
drew it.  So  the  perfecting  amendment 
wa*  sent  only  about  5  or  10  minutes  ago. 

Mr;  MANSFIELD.  But.  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  believe  he  withdrew  it  only 
after  he  was  informed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  he  had  adopted  the  wrong 
procedure,  and,  therefore,  he  had  to  cor- 
rect it  to  make  his  amendment  eligible 
for  consideration  again.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
corrpct 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  add  this:  The 
Senator  is  completely  accurate  in  his 
description  of  the  cooperation  which  he 
has  given  to  me  and  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  I  appreciated  it  when  he  ten- 
dered that  cooperation,  and  I  appreciate 
it  now. 

Although  my  amendments  and  his  are 
both  perfecting  amendments,  I  consid- 
ered mine  to  be  less  substantive  and 
more  In  the  nature  of  a  clarifying 
amendment  and  his  more  substantive  in 
nature.  So  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  time  that  I  was  adopting  a  procedure 
which  was  ruiming  in  conflict  with  the 
cooperative  understanding  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  had. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  sure  that 
is  correct,  and  I  accept  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  might  say,  howev^,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  his  argument  or  A^ussion 
with  me  as  to  whether  the  oirksen 
amendment  should  be  voted  on  first  or 
my  amendment  should  be  voted  on  first. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  thought  the 
Dirksen  amendment  was  more  inclusive 
and,  therefore,  should  be  voted  on  first. 
My  amendment  is  more  inclusive  than 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  yet  the 
Senator  believes  that  his  amendment 
should  be  voted  on  first. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  At  the  time  I  had  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  at  all,  but  that  this  would 
be  a  clarifying  change  that  could  be 
easily  accepted,  which  did  not  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  £is  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  then  saw  them,  and  that  this 
was  more  or  less  a  routine  fashion  of 
little  substance.  Now  it  has  emerged  with 
more  substance  than  I  thought  It  had, 
and  I  confess  that  I  fully  sympathize 


with  the  point  of  view  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  of  the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  offer  a 
suggestion — and  I  do  so  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficient  and  orderly  proce- 
dure— would  the  Senator  from  Maine 
withdraw  his  amendment  at  this  time 
to  allow  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
offer  his — if  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  desires? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  that  is  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
certainly  I  would  feel  bound  by  my 
earlier  understanding  with  him  to  do 
just  that,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  answers,  may  I  say  that 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  adopted,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  still  be  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  his  amendment  which 
he  could  then  offer  and  have  voted  on 
as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  and  I  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  issue.  I  did  desire  to  set 
the  record  straight  however. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  performed  a  fine  service  in 
clarifying  the  entire  question  which  has 
been  before  us  for  a  half  hour  or  more 
now. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate  the 
offer  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
t£uia,  but  I  shall  adhere  to  the  commit- 
ment I  made.  I  made  a  commitment  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  be  voted 
on  first,  and  I  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  eminently  fair  and  cooperative, 
as  he  has  been  the  entire  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
Muskie  perfecting  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of,  he  can,  if  he  desires,  offer 
his  perfecting  amendment  in  the  same 
place  and  have  a  vote  first.  It  would  be 
perfectly  within  the  rules.  If  he  did  that, 
no  one  could  find  fault  with  the  proced- 
ure he  has  selected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  this  point,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  any  Senator  on  the  floor  has 
voted  more  times  against  dealings  with 
Communist  countries  that  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  However,  I  carmot 
vote  for  the  Dirksen  amendment  as  now 
drafted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
there  is  no  time  left  on  the  simendment, 
and  the  time  -was  limited.  There  is  time 
remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 
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]ir.  President,  there  are  two  reasons 
wt  y    I    cannot   vote    for    the   Dirksen 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  much  too  brofui.  It  classifies, 
to(  ether  with  Russia  and  China,  all  the 
otl  ler  nations  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
se<tion  of  the  1961  act,  which  are  re- 
feired  to  here  as  Communist  nations. 
an  i  that  Includes  all  of  the  more  mod- 
en  ite  Communist  nations,  all  those  that 
heve  shown  some  degree  of  willingness 
to  get  away  from  too  extreme  a  position. 
It  includes  Rumania.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
sli  .via.  and  tomorrow  there  may  be  others 
wl  dch  would  be  included,  which  are  try- 
In  j  to  get  Into  a  more  moderate  position, 
[t  seems  to  me  that  it  is  completely  un- 
wi  se  to  attempt  to  fix  our  policy  and  our 
at  tJtude  toward  this  group  of  nations  on 
or  e  fixed  basis  for  a  5-year  period,  as  is 
pi  oposed  In  the  bill  and  as  would  be  ac- 
ccmplished  under  the  amendment.  For 
tlat  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
81  pport  the  amendment  as  drafted. 

The  second  reason  Is  this :  If  one  thing 
Is  certain  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  that  It  Is  changing.  It  is  not 
stitic.  It  changes  from  day  to  day  and 
yiar  to  year.  And  we  are  apt  to  find — 
aid  I  believe  sm-ely  will  find — changes 
tr  our  attitude  toward  some  of  this  rath- 
e:  large  group  of  nations  in  the  period 
o:  five  years — changes  which  are  encour- 
a  ting,  chamges  which  may  go  even  much 
b  syond  that. 

I  believe  It  would  be  most  unwise  to 
dsprlve  the  President  of  any  authority, 
uider  any  condition,  imder  any  change 
tliat  may  exist,  of  recognizing  the  dif- 
f I  rences  among  the  Communist  nations 
a;  defined  in  the  bill.  To  prevent  the 
President  from  proceeding  with  some 
t:  ading  which  he  may  believe  is  neces- 
s  try  in  the  Interest  of  our  Nation  during 
a  period  of  5  years,  with  all  this  group 

0  f  nations,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
"  8  ace  that  there  will  be  change,  notwith- 

sanding  the  assurance  that  we  are  not 
s  atlc  and  the  world  is  not  static,  would 
t  e  most  unwise. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
freeze  our  Nation's  International  policy 
Ijr  5  years  In  this  way  without  having 
{ ny  caution  in  our  action  indicating  we 
Inow  there  is  a  possibility  of  change 
{ nd  we  hope  a  prospect  of  change.  We 

1  ave  seen  some  change  in  recent  months. 
]  remember  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
1  he  most  Important  head  of  the  Ruma- 
1  Jan  Government  was  in  Washington  to 
(onfer  with  our  President.  We  remem- 
ler  other  things  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munist countries  that  show  change  in 
1  attitude  and  chsmge  in  firmness  of  their 
I  attitude  toward  us  and  other  democratic 
:  latlons. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  two  reasons 
; ;  cannot  support  this  amendment  which 
:  think  Is  much  too  broad  and  which 
?ould  freeze  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
»untry  for  a  long  and  a  very  dangerous 
)erlod  of  time  when  we  hope  that  change 
Pill  take  place  and  when,  if  the  recent 
>ast  Is  any  Indication,  we  know  there 
idU  be  changes  taking  place.  I  cannot 
lupport  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEINT.  The  question 
s  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  as 


modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
[Mr.  Bible]  Is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
LMMs] ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired' with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays,  51,  as  follows: 
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Hansen 
Hill 

HoUlngs 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kucbel 
Lausche 
McClellan 
MUler 
Montoya 
Mundt 
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Hayden 
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Long,  La. 
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McCarthy 
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Spong 
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Thurmond 
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WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Morton 

Muskle 
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Prouty 

Randolph 
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Smith 
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S3rmlngton 

Ty  dings 

Yar  borough 

Young,  Ohio 
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Curtis  Metcalf 

Pulbright  Moss 

Gore  Russell 

Hatfield  WlUlama,  N  J. 

McGee 

So  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

RSr6€d  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  did  well  in  defeating  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  represents  another 
example  of  an  attempt  to  add  provisions 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  which  go  be- 
yond the  subject  under  consideration. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  was  established 
more  than  30  years  ago  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancing the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  worked  well  and  has  been 
a    valuable    institution    in    facilitating 

It  should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  Its 
record  as  a  bank  and  the  manner  In 
which  it  has  fulfilled  its  charter.  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
declaring  foreign  policy. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  responsibility  for  the  Export  Control 
Act.  If  that  legislation  is  not  sufficiently 
effective,  the  committee  should  hold 
hearings  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  to  how  it  should  be  modi- 
flfed.  The  Bank  Is  established  to  promote 
trade  of  American  products  and  it  ought 
to  be  judged  on  its  record.  Any  restric- 
tions on  it  insofar  as  foreign  policy  are 
concerned  ought  to  be  enacted  as  part 
of  the  general  foreign  poUcy  objectives 
as  determined  by  Congress  and  export 
controls  as  set  by  Congress. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  commit- 
tee provision  which  would  include  in  the 
Bank's  statutory  charter  a  foreign  policy 
decision  to  prevent  extension  of  credit 
and  guarantees  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  by  a  Communist 
country,  except  as  the  President  may 
determine  and  report  to  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest.  In  my  view 
that  is  unnecessary  language.  It  repre- 
sents a  declaration  of  policy  which  more 
appropriately  should  be  declared  under 
general  export  control  and  foreign  policy 
legislation.  The  Dirksen  amendment 
would  remove  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 
dential determination  altogether  and  has 
far  less  justification  in  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  law. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  attach  an  anti- 
Communist  provision  to  every  piece  of 
legislation  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  foreign  policy.  Everyone  knows 
the  Congress  is  anti-Communist.  Every- 
one knows  the  President  and  the  officials 
of  the  executive  agencies  are  anti-Com- 
munist. The  Export-Import  Bank  is  not 
going  to  approve  loans  to  support  Com- 
munist nations  at  the  expense  of  our 
■national  security.  The  President  is  not 
going  to  approve  such  policies.  The  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  not  going 
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to  be  increased  by  this  amendment,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  is  It  going  to  be  weakened 
very  much  If  we  do  approve  It.  The  In- 
.  tricacies  and  pressures  of  foreign  policy 
'■•are  much  too  great  and  Involved  to  be 
effected  by  this  single  proposal.  But  I 
think  we  should  resist  this  tendency  to 
write  In  foreign  policy  declarations  In 
legislation  of  this  type.  We  should  resist 
It  as  a  symbol  of  confidence  In  demo- 
cratic government  and  out  of  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  in  matters  which  ulti- 
mately Involve  a  question  of  judgment 
and  loyalty  in  the  national  interest  and 
security. 

Certainly  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
continued  bad  judgment  by  the  executive 
agencies  we  should  not  add  imnecessafy 
restrictions.  We  should  not  move  in  the 
direction  of  fear  and  Insecurity  of  every 
executive  decision  or  the  operations  of 
every  Federal  agency.  The  committee  re- 
port does  not  cite  evidence  of  bad  judg- 
ment or  misuse  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  Bank  officials.  The  House  report 
on  its  bill  to  extend  the  Bank  states : 

The  present  level  of  U.S.  exports  to  Eastern 
European  countries  being  financed  by  the 
Bank  has  been  running  at  less  than  2  percent 
of  Its  total  export  financing  over  the  last 
few   years. 

And,  of  course,  such  exports  have  to 
meet  the  tests  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

It  appears  that  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  was  to  block 
financing  of  machine  tools  to  the  Fiat 
Company  in  Italy,  which  plans  to  con- 
struct an  automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Senate  had  extensive  debate  as  to 
whether  It  was  patriotic  or  would  en- 
danger the  national  security  if  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  facilities  were  used  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  suppose 
we  should  expect  more  extensive  oppo- 
sition to  indirect  aid  for  the  construction 
of  an  automobile  plant.  But  we  also  have 
a  responsibility  to  weigh  the  impact  of 
trade  and  the  kind  of  products  being 
sold  on  the  economy  of  the  nation  where 
the  products  go.  No  nation  is  going  to 
purchase  unless  it  views  the  products  as 
useful,  of  course,  but  it  may  also  be 
useful  to  the  United  States  to  have  the 
Soviet  Union  producing  cars  rather  than 
military  equipment  or  whatever  else  they 
might  produce  instead. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    247 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendments  No.  247,  and 
ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3,  line  17,  after  "That"  Insert  ", 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,". 

On  page  5,  after  line  17,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  (1)  in  connection  wMJi 
the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  In 
armed  conflict  (whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  declaration  of  war),  or  any  agency  or 


national  thereof;  or  (2)  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any  nation 
(or  agency  or  national  thereof)  the  govern- 
ment of  which  is  furnishing  goods  or  sup- 
plies to  a  nation  described  in  clause  (1)." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  wish  to  consider  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
yes;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment  is  less 
broad  than  the  one  just  voted  upon.  It 
pinpoints  the  denial  of  the  use  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  funds  to  those  nations  sup- 
plying equipment  and  material,  or  other- 
wise trading  with  a  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war. 

Some  of  the  points  made  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  do 
not  apply  to  my  amendment. 

One  reason  given  for  not  supporting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  that  we  cannot  see  5  years 
ahead.  In  my  amendment,  we  do  not  need 
to  see  5  years  ahead.  It  would  close  the 
door  only  on  those  nations  trading  with 
a  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  at  war. 

If  the  war  ends,  then  the  provisions, 
of  course,  would  not  apply.  If  those  na- 
tions—or a  nation — cease  to  trade  with 
North  Vietnam,  then  the  provisions 
would  not  apply. 

It  ties  it  into  North  Vietnam,  to  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  would  not  prevent  trade.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  finance  trade  with  those  nations  who, 
in  turn,  are  trading  with  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  war. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  spent  all  of 
Tuesday  morning  In  Rockingham  County 
Va. 

Rockingham  is  a  wonderful  county 
nestling  near  the  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  which  separate  the  two 
States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

In  Rockingham  I  addressed  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Electric  Cooperative,  which  serves 
Augusta  County,  Rockingham  County, 
Shenandoah  County  in  Virginia — and  the 
adjoining  West  Virginia  counties  of 
Pendleton,  Hardy,  and  Grant. 

There  were  2,000  people  on  the  grounds 
that  morning,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  many  of  them. 

Last  week  I  addressed  a  statewide 
audience  in  the  city  of  Roanoke,  a  con- 
vention of  1,000  citizens  from  every  sec- 
tion of  my  State. 

From  both  of  these  tremendous  gather- 
ings— and  especially  from  the  very 
heavy  mail  pouring  into  my  office,  an 
average  of  4,000  letters  a  week— I  have 
sensed  a  feeling  of  deep  concern  on  the 
part  of  individual  citizent  of  my  State. 
I  assume  this  would  apply  to  our  Nation. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  our  fellow  citizens, 
I  feel,  are  disturbed  and  deeply  troubled. 
They  are  deeply  troubled  about  what  is 
going  on  throughout  the  United  States 


and  what  is  going  on  here  in  the  Capital 
of  our  Nation. 

If  I  sense  it  accurately,  the  people  are 
deeply  disturbed  about  several  matters: 
the  riots  and  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  laws:  the  tremendous  public  debt; 
the  imbellevably  high  Government  ex- 
penditures; the  $10  billion  deficit  of 
fiscal  1967,  and  the  projected  $20  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968 — and  the  proposed 
10-percent  surtax  on  all  the  individuals 
and  corporations  of  our  Nation. 

But  the  deepest  concern  of  all  per- 
haps is  the  concern  about  Vietnam. 

During  the  period  beginning  April  of 
2  years  ago,  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  has  been  increased 
from  29,000  to  463,000.  Yet,  after  2  years 
of  fighting,  after  2  years  of  sacrifice,  after 
2  years  of  buildup  of  military  equipment 
and  manpower,  the  end  of  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Almost  daily,  ships  of  Communist  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland,  carry  cargo  into  and  out  of  the 
enemy  port  of  Haiphong. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  major  supplier  of 
war  materiels  to  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  is  from  the  weapons 
being  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Americans  are  being  killed  and  wounded 
each  day. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
stimulated  the  turmoil  in  the  Middle 
East  and  was  behind  the  Nasser  threats 
against  the  free  nation  of  Israel. 

That  brings  me  to  the  pending  legis- 
lation, which  provides  that  Export-Im- 
port Bank  funds,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  may  be  used  even  for 
those  nations  which  are  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  enemy,  equipment 
being  used  to  kUl  and  wound  Americans 
in  Vietnam. 

The  amendment  I  have  presented,  Mr. 
President,  would  eliminate  this  discre- 
tionary authority  and  would  say  by  con- 
gressional action  that  these  funds  of  the 
American  taxpayer  shall  not  be  used  to 
assist  or  to  build  up  the  economy  of 
those  nations  which  are  supplying  equip- 
ment and  materiel  to  our  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam. 
Is  not  this  a  reasonable  proposal? 
It  seems  to  me  that  whether  one  takes 
a  conscientious  view  of  what  colloquially 
is  called  a  dove  or  whether  one  takes  a 
conscientious  view  of  what  colloquially 
is  called  a  hawk,  or  whether  one  is  in 
between,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, none  of  us  want  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars,  the  money  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workingman, 
the  money  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
those  who  have  sons  and  brothers  or 
other  relatives  fighting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, used  to  help  the  economy  of  those 
nations  supplying  equipment  and  mate- 
rials to  our  enemy  there. 

I  realize  that  some  will  argue  that  there 
should  be  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  to  be  used  if  he  deems  It  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest.  Good  arguments 
have  been  made  for  that  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  Senator  from  Maine  made  a 
splendid  argument  just  today  on  the 
floor,  saying  the  President  should  have 
that  discretion. 

It  is  a  dififerciice  of  viewpoint.  In  my 
opinion,    the   Congress    of    the   United 
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states,  which  Is  responsible  for  raising 
ta  ses  from  the  American  people,  respon- 
sll  lie  for  appropriating  the  money,  should 
sa  J  whether  or  not  these  f  imds  should  be 
w  ed  In  the  manner  I  have  mentioned. 

There  la  precedent  for  this  amend- 
m;nt.  Just  about  a  year  ago  a  similar 
ai  lendment  was  presented  on  the  floor 
bj  me  to  deny  foreign  aid  funds  to  any 
tu  .tlon  permitting  any  ship  flying  its  flag 
tc  carry  cargo  into  or  out  of  the  port 
ol  Haiphong.  That  amendment  was 
a(  opted  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
a  nate.  If  there  was  a  good  reason  to 
a(  opt  that  amendment  last  year,  then 
tl  ere  is  more  reason  to  adopt  this  amend- 
on  ent  In  1967  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill,  because  last  year  we  had  far  fewer 
ti  x>ps  than  we  have  in  Vietnam  today. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  this  ques- 
tl  )n  Is  being  debated  on  the  floor,  the 
P  esident  even  now  is  preparing  to  send 
in  ore  troops  to  Vietnam — at  least  35.000 
so  )re.  So  I  say  if  it  made  good  sense  to 
a<  lopt  such  an  amendment  as  this  in  1966 
U  the  foreign  aid  bill,  it  makes  even  bet- 
t<  r  sense  to  adopt  this  amendment  in 
II  67  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  last 
yi  lar  did  what,  in  my  opinion,  it  should 
h  ive  done — it  exercised  its  prerogative 
t<  say  we  are  going  to  forbid  the  use  of 
tlie  taxpayers'  money  to  reward  nations 
ti  adlng  with  the  enemy.  I  am  pleased  to 
hive  been  the  author  of  that  amend- 
nent. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  did  last  year 
ii  regard  to  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds. 

V  liat  my  amendment  does  is  to  ask  the 
S  ;nate  to  do  the  same  thing  this  year  in 
n  gard  to  Export-Import  Bank  funds. 

If  it  m^e  good  sense  last  year,  and  the 
S  mate  thought  it  did,  then  there  is  even 
nore  reason  to  adopt  my  amendment 
tl  Js  year.  We  have  many  more  troops  in 

V  letnam  today  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 
•     At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Invite  the 

a  ;tention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  signifl- 
c  mt  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
fl  50r  of  the  Senate  on  July  31 — just  10 
diys  ago.  It  resiilted  from  a  sense-of- 
tl  le-Congress  resolution  Introduced  by 
tl  le  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
a «  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
£  inator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

The  essence  of  Senator  Pclbright's 
r  solution  is  that  it  is  time  for  the  Sen- 
a  »  of  the  United  States  to  correct  the 
c  mstitutlonal  imbalance  between  the 
e  cecutlve  branch  and  the  legislative 
b  ranch,  and  in  particular  the  evasion  of 
t  le  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  determl- 
nation  of  foreign  policy. 

We  have  coequal  branches  of  Qovern- 
u  lent. 

The  President  has  his  responsibility, 
bat  the  U.S.  Congress  likewise  has  its 

0  rm.  responsibility. 

To  me  the  debate  that  day  was  grati- 
f  ring  and  most  heartening.  I  saw  so 
E  lany  outstanding  Members  of  the  Sen- 
a  te  rise  to  their  feet  on  July  31,  and  say 
tiat  the  Senate  has  surrendered  too 
E  iiK5h  power  to  the  Chief  Executive  and 
t  lat  the  Senate  should  begin  now  to  ex- 
e  "Cise  its  responsibility  and  cease  giving 

1  lank  checks  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
t )  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  today  tends  to  do 
j  ist  that.  It  tends  to  say  that  Congress 
7  111  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 


these  fimds  will  be  used  or  not  be  used, 
rather  than  leave  that  question  in  the 
discretion  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

To  me  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  be  a  Democratic  President  or  a  Re- 
publican President.  On  these  great  life- 
and-death  Issues,  the  national  Interest 
must  come  flrst. 

Now  here  is  an  opportunity,  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  which  I  have 
presented,  a  clear-cut  amendment,  for 
the  Senate  to  exert  its  responsibility  and 
its  prerogative  of  saying  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  tax  dollars,  dollars  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  work- 
ingmen  and  workingwomen,  to  be  used  to 
bolster  the  economy  of  those  nations 
supplying  materiel  to  our  enepiy. 

Mr.  President,  each  Member  of  the 
Senate,  of  course,  must  make  his  own 
decision.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone 
as  to  how  he  might  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  realize  that  there  are  conscien- 
tious differences  of  opinion.  I  know  that 
each  will  do  what  he  sincerely  thinks  is 
best  for  our  Nation. 

Although  my  reasoning  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some  to  lack  sophistication,  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  draft 
men,  take  them  from  their  homes  and 
families  and  send  them  to  Vietnam  to 
fight,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that 
Government  funds  are  not  lised  directly 
or  indirectly  to  assist  the  enemy  or  the 
nations  supplying  the  enemy. 

I  feel  we  would  be  shirking  our  re- 
sponsibility to  delegate  to  the  President 
such  discretionary  authority. 

I  think  it  would  weaken  our  oppor- 
tunity to  adopt  such  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  amendment  as  was  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  must  admit  that,  to  me,  the  over- 
riding issue  today  is  Vietnam. 

I  feel  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  should  write  into  law — not 
leave  it  to  somebody  else — safeguards 
against  use  of  the  taxpayers  money  to 
help  and  assist  those  nations  which  are 
fighting  Americans  in  Vietnam,  or  which 
are  supplying  the  equipment  with  which 
to  fight  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

I  realize  that  mine  is  probably  a  mi- 
nority voice,  but  I  do  believe  that  so  long 
as  we  are  suffering  casualties  In  Vietnam, 
I  cannot  sit  silent  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  end  by  using  a  phrase  which  has  been 
used  several  times  recently  by  the  splen- 
did and  beloved  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  I  like  Senator  Mansfield's  words, 
"these  are  troubled  times." 

Most  certainly  they  are — and  until  we 
can  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end 
the  people  of  our  Nation  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  be  sad  of  heart,  dismayed 
and  confused  by  a  Congress  unwilling  to 
say  forthrightly  that  American  tax  dol- 
lars shall  rrot  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  trading  with  and  supply- 
ing our  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  no  time  limit  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield  tQ  him? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
seeking  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  wait  until  the  Senator  has 
concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  all 
of  us  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  the  talented  majiner  In 
which  he  has  tailored  an  amendment 
precisely  to  the  problem  which  disturbs 
us  in  America  today. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has 
joined  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
later,  in  the  event  this  amendment  is  de- 
feated; but  I  certainly  hope  the  Byrd 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to,  and  I  join 
him  in  this  endeavor. 

I  was  likewise  associated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  as  one  of  the  many 
cosponsors  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
on  which  we  voted  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  what 
he  proposes  to  do  in  the  amendment  now 
before  us. 

I  point  out  first  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  know  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  Senators,  some  of  whom 
heard  and  some  of  whom  did  not  hear 
the  preceding  debate,  over  a  period  of  a 
day  and  a  half,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  as  well  expressed,  I 
think,  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  whose  statement  I  am  sure 
Influenced  a  number  of  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  luiow  was  a  sincere  expression 
of  an  imderstandable  concern  which  he 
had,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fear  that 
the  Dirlcsen  amendment  might  include 
too  large  an  area  of  what  he  sincerely 
believes,  I  presume,  are  different  types 
of  communism  which  are  encompassed 
in  the  amendment. 

I  wish  I  could  share  the  feeling  of  my 
distinguished  friend  that  there  really 
are  different  kinds  of  commimism  fimc- 
tioning  in  Eastern  Europe.  I  know  that 
feeUng  is  shared  by  many  studious  and 
astute  Americans.  I  happen  to  be  imable 
to  believe  that  there  is  much  of  a  differ- 
ence as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  so  long 
as  they  maintain  a  common  objective  of 
seeking  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

But  be  that  as  it  may — it  can  be  ar- 
gued either  way — I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  properly  put  before 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  in  his  opinion 
we  were  dealing  with  Commxmist  coun- 
tries with  different  degrees  of  virulency 
and  different  expressed  measures  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  that  were  true,  the  Byrd 
amendment  invalidates  that  whole  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree.  This  does  not  relate  Itself 
only  to  Communist  countries  simply  be- 
cause they  have  identified  themselves  as 
such  by  embracing  the  Communist  ideol- 
ogy. It  singles  out  those  countries  which 
are  shipping  war  supplies  to  the  enemy. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking  one  more 
advanced  step  in  what  appears  likely  to 
be  a  long  trail  through  a  hot  summer  in 
the  Senate,  while  we  hammer  out  legisla- 
tively Just  what  Idnd  of  wartime  trade 
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policy  we  want,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
500,000  boys  fighting  overseas. 

The  Senator  has  limited  his  approach 
directly  to  this  simple,  tough,  direct  ques- 
tion: Do  we,  by  our  votes,  propose  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  American 
dollars  to  help  countries  supplying  weap- 
ons to  our  enemies  to  develop  their  ca- 
pacity to  expand  that  arms  traffic,  which 
deals  death  to  our  men  in  uniform?  It  is 
as  simple  and  direct  as  that. 

It  is  a  question  we  should  refiect  upon. 
It  is  a  question  we  should  answer  only 
after  a  pretty  careful  study  of  the  record. 
It  is  a  question  which  I  am  sure  is  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  American 
history. 

I  defy  a  historian  anywhere  to  come 
up,  in  nearly  200  years  of  Ameri- 
Ican  history,  with  an  Instance  where  a 
Senate  ever  before,  in  time  of  war,  has 
been  called  upon  to  decide  whether  we 
want  to  use  American  dollars  to  build 
munitions  plants  to  help  kill  American 
boys.  It  is  a  unique  concept.  We  ought 
to  approach  it  seriously.  We  ought  to 
read  and  reread  the  record,  search  our 
hearts  and  minds,  and  perhaps  consult 
with  great  organizations  like  the  veterans 
organizations  of  America,  all  of  which 
stand  luialterably  opposed  to  this  traffic 
in  blood,  and  all  of  which,  if  they  were 
here  today,  would  be  voting  in  favor  of 
the  Byrd  amendment,  stated  in  its  un- 
camouflaged  terms  and  its  specific  direct- 
ness. 

That  is  the  issue.  As  custodians  of  the 
public  purse,  in  a  country  fast  approach- 
ing all  the  perils  of  nmaway  inflation 
after  too  many  years  of  deficit  spending, 
In  a  Congress  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  tax  the  taxpayers  a  10-percent 
surtax  to  meet  the  costs  of  war,  should 
we  press  more  heavily  upon  that  badly 
damaged  public  purse  with  the  burden 
of  providing  funds  to  equip  the  plants  of 
countries  which,  under  the  amendment, 
are  shipping  supplies  to  our  enemy  in 
time  of  war? 

Mr.  President,  do  we  have  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  boys  who  are  fighting  over 
there  at  all?  Have  we  any  concern  about 
the  fact  that  500,000  of  them  are  there 
now,  and  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  in  the  picture  to  encourage  us 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  fewer  than 
600,000  a  year  from  now?  Does  any  Sen- 
ator see  anything  hopeful  in  a  policy 
which  arms  the  enemy  to  indicate  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  short  war?  Can 
any  Senator  think  of  any  reason  why 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  should  come  seeking  to  ne- 
gotiate with  us  at  a  conference  table, 
when  he  gets,  for  free,  more  material 
shipped  to  him  from  his  Communist  com- 
rades than  he  was  able  to  buy  before  the 
war  began?  What  conceivable  reason  can 
we  give  him  to  call  off  the  war?  What 
conceivable  reason  is  there  for  him  to  say, 
"I  will  go  to  the  negotiating  table"? 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  think  we 
are  in  a  war  we  do  not  want  to  win  and 
we  do  not  want  to  stop;  and,  as  one  who 
has  supported  the  war  effort — not  as  a 
dove  and  not  as  a  hawk,  but  as  one  of 
"Murphy's  eagles";  and  an  Irish  eagle  is 
about  as  mean  as  they  come — but  as  one 
who  has  supported  the  war,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  it  with  greater  and  greater 
uncertainty  hour  by  hour  as  I  study  more 
deeply  the  ramifications  of  the  Johnson 


administration's     self-defeating     diplo- 
matic and  trade  poUcies. 

When  the  Commander  In  Chief,  in- 
stead of  calling  upon  us  to  legislate  in  the 
direction  of  ending  the  war  successfully, 
by  providing  the  necessary  laws,  support, 
and  appropriations  that  are  required  to 
get  on  with  it  and  win  it,  spends  his  time 
and  ours  with  proposals  designed,  as 
everybody  knows,  to  Increase  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  in  Heaven's 
name,  what  are  we  doing  in  this  day  and 
age?  How  will  history  judge  us?  How  will 
our  constituents  judge  us  when  they  read 
the  roU  call?  What  will  500,000  veterans 
returning  from  Vietnam  think  about 
how  we  exercised  our  responsibility  while 
they  were  fighting  for  us  overseas? 

These  are  the  questions  we  should 
ponder  and  then  answer  for  the  public 
record.  There  is  nothing  greatly  compli- 
cated about  them.  We  do  not  have  to  talk 
about  detentes  which  never  develop  any 
more.  We  do  not  have  to  talk  about  great 
movements  toward  amity  at  the  siunmit, 
such  as  the  one  in  New  Jersey,  which  do 
not  materialize.  There  is  a  direct  question 
for  us  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  Byrd  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
shall  have  the  yeas  and  nays,  this  is  the 
time  to  let  it  be  written  in  the  Record 
what  the  issue  is.  It  is  not  dull,  not 
obscure,  not  confused,  not  mixed  up  with 
the  question  why  the  kind  of  communism 
that  exists  in  Rumania  smells  sweeter 
if  indeed  it  does,  than  the  communism 
in  Bulgaria;  or  how  the  communism  of 
Yugoslavia  differs  from  the  communism 
of  Russia;  or  how  the  communism  of 
Russia  differs  from  the  communism  of 
China. 

We  are  talking  about  the  people  and 
the  coimtries  who  are  shipping  supplies 
to  kill  our  boys.  I  do  not  care  whether 
they  are  white,  Ethiopian,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish,  Communist,  or 
Socialist.  If  they  are  shippiiig  supplies 
to  kill  our  boys,  I  want  the  Senate  to  be 
recorded  either  in  favor  of  shipping  more 
or  of  shutting  them  off.  Let  us  make  up 
our  minds.  Let  us  determine,  since  we 
are  in  the  war,  whether  we  want  to  win 
it  or  quit  it.  We  cannot  do  both.  So  long 
as  we  supply  the  enemy  and  provide  him 
with  the  capacity  to  fight,  we  caimot  win 
it,  and  he  will  not  let  us  quit. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  could  go  on,  like 
another  Hundred  Years'  War,  with  this 
kind  of  self-defeating  program,  from 
which  the  Senate  is  asked  to  dissociate 
Itself  in  the  direct,  brutallzingly  clear 
vote  called  for  by  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  voted  for  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Byrd 
amendment.  It  was  not  more  than  4  or 
5  days  ago  that,  in  the  morning,  I 
listened  to  and  looked  at  television.  The 
flrst  report  on  television  covered  the 
number  of  dead  and  injured  suffered  by 


cxni- 


our  Nation.  Every  morning  when  I  hear 
that  report  I  suffer  pain  and  anguish. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  dead  and  Injured,  I  saw  on 
television  a  film  taken  by  the  Japanese 
in  a  port  in  North  Vietnam.  The  film 
showed  a  Russian  ship  in  a  dock.  The 
Russian  ship  was  unloading,  and  there  I 
beheld  truck  after  truck  being  rolled  out 
of  that  Russian  ship  to  be  used  in  the 
transportation  of  the  equipment  of  war 
for  North  Vietnam.  The  film  was  taken 
by  a  Japanese  but  was,  in  some  way,  de- 
livered here  in  the  United  States. 

In  1  hour  on  that  day  I  looked  at  the 
television  and  heard  about  the  dead  and 
injured  among  our  military  men.  Within 
7  hours,  I  looked  at  the  television  again 
and  saw  Russian  trucks  being  rolled  out 
of  a  Russian  ship  together  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  war. 

The  query  is:  Is  a  truck  an  implement 
of  war?  Is  it  a  strategic  implement  of 
war?  What  suiswer  could  I  give  as  I 
saw  those  trucks  rolling  out?  Could  1 
say  that  such  equipment  has  no  con- 
nection with  war  and  with  the  taking  of 
the  lives  and  the  injuring  of  the  bodies 
of  American  youth? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  it  was 
and  is  an  implement  of  war. 

What  are  we  doing  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank?  It  is  proposed  that  we 
lend  $50  million  to  Russia  with  which  to 
build  a  Fiat  automobile  manufacturing 
plant  there. 

Can  anyone  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously say  that  the  building  of  that  Fiat 
automobile  manuf  sicturing  plant  will  not 
Increase  and  strengthen  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  assistance  they  render  to 
North  Vietnam? 

We  cannot  in  one  breath  say,  "Fight  to 
the  death;  yoimg  men,  be  patriotic  and 
devoted  to  yoiu-  country,"  smd  in  the 
next  breath  say  that  American  dollars 
shoiild  finance  an  automobile  manufac- 
turing plant  in  Russia  that  will  roll  out 
the  trucks  to  be  loaded  on  Russian  ships, 
moved  into  the  docks  and  waters  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  there  unloaded  so 
that  they  may  be  used  to  take  the  lives 
of  our  young  men. 

I  respect  the  argument  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  thaw  out  the  difficulties  that 
exist  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  We  have  tried  to  thaw  the  freeze, 
and  Russia  has  been  unwilling  to  co- 
operate. Russia  does  not  want  trade  with 
us  for  the  reason  that  it  wiU  help  the 
United  States.  All  that  Russia  wants  Is 
to  acquire  our  technological  Icnowledge 
and  know-how. 

If  the  last  thing  I  do  is  to  vote  to  sup- 
port the  Byrd  amendment,  I  will  feel 
content  in  letting  it  be  known  that  I 
want  our  men  to  stand  by  our  Nation 
and  that  I  do  not  want  to  give  to  the 
enemy  one  iota  of  help  with  which  the 
enemy  can  destroy  these  men  and  Injure 
their  bodies. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
and  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  a  very  moving  and  comprehensive 
speech  which  I  wish  could  be  read  by 
every  Senator  before  the  votes  on  what 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  historic  votes 
of  American  history. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has  any 
other  Senator  seen  the  television  por- 
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tnyal  of  that  Rusaian  ship  unloading 
c^rjcks?  I  saw  it  and  watched  it.  They 
Tf  »»^a^itary  trucks.  Yet,  we  are  going 
to  lendlSOmilllon  to  Russia  so  that  Rus- 
si  k  can  build  a  Fiat  automobile  manu- 
fficturing  plant  in  which  to  build  still 
more  trucks  to  help  the  Communists 
d(  stroy  the  lives  of  our  youth. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  mag- 
nity  the  irony  of  the  situation,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
p  (inted  out  the  other  day,  those  Russian 
slips  are  ships  which  they  got  from  us 
u  ider  lend-lease.  They  are  ships  for 
w  lich  they  have  refused  to  pay  one  sin- 
g  B  dime  in  return.  I  mention  that  so 
tl  lat  we  may  have  the  whole  picture  be- 
f <  re  us.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator 
f  1  om  Wyoming  for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
S  snator  from  New  Hampshire,  may  I  say 
tliat  I  su^?ect  that  statement  is  going 
t<  be  read  in  the  American  textbooks  if 
WB  reject  the  Byrd  amendment  and  the 
g  "Im  dregs  of  a  continuing  war  moimt 
y  »r  after  year  for  the  next  5  or  10  years 
b  icause  somebody  wants  to  continue  this 
WBip  like  a  global  WPA  project  to  keep 
workers  busy  in  different  areas  of  this 
1>  ation  and  In  certain  foreign  coimtries. 
A  war  Is  to  be  fought  and  won,  or  to 
b  i  lost  and  terminated  with  a  minimum 
1<  >8s  of  human  life. 

Will  any  Senator  stand  up  today  and 
s  \,y:  "We  are  decreasing  American  cas- 
u  titles  by  voting  to  send  American  dol- 
li  krs  to  other  nations  with  which  to  equip 
ciir  enemies  with  weapons  of  war"? 
1  hat  is  the  issue.  Surely  some  supporter 
0 !  this  program  ought  to  stand  up  and 
t  jU  us  that.  Or,  are  Senators  being  called 
upon  out  of  some  mistaken  concept  of 
I»yalty  to  the  other  end  of  the  avenue 
t  >  vote  In  support  of  the  administration 
£  ad  to  vote  for  such  an  agreement 
t  lough  it  means  a  vote  for  the  killing  of 
I  lore  American  boys?  We  are  entitled  to 
1  ear  it  from  somebody  opposed  to  this 
{ mendment  if  that  is  the  case. 

I  tried  to  get  the  President  to  issue  a 
^  Wte  paper.  I  have  written  him  at  the 
^  Iblte  House.  I  have  talked  with  him  on 
1  be  telephone. 

He  does  not  tell  us  himself.  He  asks 
1 0  be  given  authority  to  equip  the  enemy 
Trlth  this  new  capacity  with  which  to 
1  ill  OUT  boys. 

There  are  Senators  who  will  vote 
i  gainst  the  Bjn-d  amendment.  They 
1  hould  tell  us  their  reasons.  Is  there 
I  omethlng  wrong  with  our  logic  or  our 
leasoning?  If  not,  how  can  we  vote  to 
laake  these  fimds  available  and  thus 
(scalate  the  casualties  and  prolong  the 
'?ar? 

I  hope  before  the  debate  is  over  that 

somebody  will  accept  the  challenge  and 

1  ell  us  the  reasoning  behind  this  fan- 

astlc  proposal.  I  am  ready  to  respond  at 

ength. 

If  not,  I  hope  that  vrh&a.  Senators 
:now  what  the  Issue  Is,  we  can,  by  almost 
»mplete  imsuilmlty,  adc^t  the  Byrd 
imendment,  which  is  tailored  to  the 
>TOblem,  devoid  of  all  coUateral  issues, 
hoots  at  the  target,  and  hits  it  in  the 
)ull's-eye.  -  ^• 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ihlre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I-thank  the  Senator  for 
leldlng. 


Mr.  President,  I  rarely  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  spoke  only  a  few  words 
yesterday.  But  I  should  like  to  take  a 
brief  2  minutes,  with  the  kindness  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  to  say 
that  in  the  13  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  great  body,  I  have  never  heard 
two  clearer,  plainer,  or  more  statesman- 
like utterances  than  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  few  minutes  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
During  the  entire  progress  of  the  un- 
fortunate, painful  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
I  have  had  little  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  been  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  we 
should  guard  our  words  and  weigh  them 
most  carefully,  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  when  I  finish 
my  service  in  the  Senate,  if  I  live  to 
retire  and  look  back  upon  it,  I  do  not 
want  to  find  even  one  word  that  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  could 
be  repeated  in  the  press  of  Moscow  or 
Hanoi,  or  anywhere  else,  to  prove  that 
the  American  people,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  conflict,  are  not  ready 
to  support  our  Commander  In  Ciiief  and 
are  not  ready  to  bury  all  our  prejudices 
and  all  our  partisanship  in  an  efifort  to 
show  our  unanimity,  our  resolution,  our 
loyalty  and — if  it  is  not  too  old-fashioned 
a  term — our  patriotism.  That  is  one 
reason. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  believe 
each  of  us  should  recognize,  and  it  Is 
only  fair  to  do  so,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  at  hand  informa- 
tion— ^which  obviously,  of  necessity,  he 
must  have  at  hand — that  none  of  us  has, 
except  possibly  the  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees involved,  and  in  many  instances  not 
even  they  are  so  privileged — information 
that  of  necessity  cannot  be  disclosed  to 
500  or  600  Members  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  So  I  have  carefully  refrained 
from  criticizing  the  President  because  he 
does  not  take  all  of  us  into  his  confidence 
every  week. 

However,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  who  certainly  has  been  as 
stalwart  as  any  Member  of  this  body 
could  possibly  be  in  his  support  of  the 
administration  so  far  as  this  conflict  is 
concerned,  indicated  that  he  had  and 
was  having  more  and  more  misgivings. 
I  believe  that  is  the  proper  word,  and  I 
see  that  the  Senator  nods,  indicating 
that  is  not  an  unfair  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  describes  it 
accurately. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I,  too,  have  had  more 
and  more  misgivings  about  the  conflict 
in  which  we  are  engaged  and  how  it  is 
being  waged. 

I  was  extremely  upset  and  yet  Im- 
pressed when  I  read  one  remark  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  I 
have  never  quoted  Secretary  McNamara 
in  a  very  favorable  way.  I  believe  in  the 
21  years  I  have  been  in  Congress,  under 
four  Presidents,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
he  is  the  only  member  of  any  Cabinet, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  In  whom  I  have 
not  had  personal  confidence  as  to  his 
sincerity  and  his  desire  to  deal  completely 
frankly  with  our  people.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  had  doubt.  But  this  is  one 
thing  he  said  which  I  consider  signifi- 


cant, and  I  was  interested  to  know  that 
he  said  it.  When  he  was  on  his  last  visit 
to  Saigon,  he  wanted  to  know  why  so 
many  young  South  Vietnamese  men  were 
riding  their  bicycles  around  the  streets 
and  were  not  serving  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese army— intimating  that  he  con- 
ceives some  doubts  over  there  as  to 
whether  we  are  aiding  an  embattled 
people  who  are  ready  to  give  their  all  for 
their  freedom,  or  whether  we  are  fighting 
a  battle,  an  American  war,  without  the 
complete,  devoted,  sacrificial  cooperation 
of  those  most  deeply  involved. 

So  I,  too,  have  begun  to  have  my  mis- 
givings. However,  one  thing  concerning 
which  I  have  had  no  doubts  is  that  a  war 
worth  fighting  is  a  war  worth  winning, 
and  that  our  first  duty  is  to  the  men 
whom  we  have  taken — many  of  them 
under  the  selective  service — and  sent 
over  there  to  fight  in  the  swamps  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  its  stark  sim- 
plicity, getting  down  to  the  elementals, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
puts  the  Senate,  squarely  up  against  the 
fundamental  issue. 

As  does  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  is  always  courteous  and  considerate 
of  all  his  colleagues,  I,  too,  recognize 
that  there  always  is  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  have  never  questioned 
the  motives  or  the  patriotism  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  the  chips 
were  down  and  he  had  to  vote  his  con- 
science. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
aisle  we  sit  upon,  regardless  of  where 
our  loyalties  and  friendships  and  wishes 
may  be,  should  refuse  to  draw  the  line  at 
this  Rubicon  and  make  it  crystal  clear 
to  the  world  that  we  shall  not  allow  the 
dollars  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people  to  be  used  to  extend 
credit  to  anybody,  whether  a  Commu- 
nist country  or  whether  a  Western  so- 
called  friend  of  freedom — anybody — who 
is  furnishing  supplies  to  those  who  are 
killing  our  men,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
feel  that  it  will  be  indeed  a  black  day  In 
the  history  of  the  great  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  possibly 
vote  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  which 
this  amendment  is  not  agreed  to.  I  can 
foresee  what  is  going  to  be  said  to  us 
and,  I  am  sure,  said  to  us  with  deep 
sincerity.  They  are  going  to  say,  "Yes, 
but  we  must  give  the  President  some 
discretion.  We  agree  with  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  fine. 
We  agree  with  its  purpose;  but,  after  all, 
we  must  give  the  President  some  discre- 
tion, laboring  as  he  is  under  heavy 
responsibility,  and  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
forces  in  time  of  war."  It  will  be  sug- 
gested therefore  that  we  have  to  put  in 
a  few  weasel  words  to  the  effect  that 
the  amendment  is  enforceable  unless  the 
President  finds  the  contrary  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  best  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Virginia  made 
was  when  he  said  that  this  Is  not  only 
the  zero  hour  In  dealing  with  the  con- 
fiict  but  our  zero  hour  in  asserting  the 
dignity  of  the  Congress,  the  States,  and 
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the  people  whom  we  represent.  I  receive 
letters  and  letters  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  our  justification  for 
being  there,  what  we  should  do,  and  what 
we  should  not  do.  I  fear  that  all  too  often 
I  have  replied  to  my  constituents  and 
told  them  what  is,  of  course,  the  truth.  I 
have  told  them  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, except  for  declaring  war,  confirm- 
ing appointments,  and  ratifying  treaties 
of  peace,  the  Constitution  places  our  for- 
eign relations,  oi^r  foreign  policy,  and  the 
deployment  of  our  forces  In  the  hands  of 
the  President,  and  the  President  alone. 
There  is  nothing  that  I,  as  a  Senator,  or 
we,  as  the  Senate,  can  do  about  it. 

However,  there  is  something  we  can 
do  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  do  it. 
Now  that  we  have  narrowed  this  matter 
down  to  a  simple,  stark,  definite  proposi- 
tion, unless  we  assert  oiu-selves  and  assert 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  by 
approving  this  without  any  equivocation 
and  without  writing  any  weasel  words 
Into  the  bill.  I  think  every  one  of  us  will 
live  to  regret  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
making  these  few  observations. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  McGovern  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
did  yield  because  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  his  succinct,  precise  New 
England  manner,  has  helped  to  clarify 
the  situation  which  it  is  so  important 
every  Senator  clearly  understand. 

I  heard  an  expression  in  the  Chamber 
today  to  the  effect  that  this  Is  just 
another  bill;  that  there  will  be  some  bills 
just  as  important  coming  up  next  week 
or  the  week  after  that.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  "D-day"  in  American  history  be- 
cause no  other  Senate  has  ever  had  to 
make  this  decision  on  a  roUcall  vote  in 
time  of  war.  We  are  the  first  generation 
of  Senators  in  American  history  to  decide 
this  trade  policy  in  time  of  war  by  a 
public  registering  of  our  opinion  and  our 
vote.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  doves, 
hawks,  and  eagles,  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  desires  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  end,  should  not  support  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Certainly  they  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  unless  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Byrd  amendment  who 
have  not  yet  spoken  and  who  should 
surely  share  their  logic  with  us  pretty 
soon,  can  show  us  the  answers  to  the 
questions:  Will  it  prolong  the  war,  or 
not?  Will  it  escalate  the  casualties,  or 
not?  Will  It  contribute  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  hang  on  and 
keep  fighting,  and  keep  him  away  from 
the  negotiations  conference  table,  or  not? 
Will  itpset  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  tH^world,  when  some  countries  are 
suppling  North  Vietnam  while  we  are 
keeping  the  Haiphong  harbor  open  until 
their  trade  can  become  an  economic 
bonanza  to  them?  Mr.  President,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  the  answers  to  these 
basic  questions. 

The  CIA  made  clear  in  testimony  that 
there  Is  no  question  about  It.  That  is  on 
page  22114  of  the  Record  of  yesterday. 
The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
April  29,  1965,  advising  him  on  trade  re- 
lations, put  it  clearly  that  they  are  on 
Harry  Byrd's  side,  as  should  be  all  those 


more  Interested  In  protecting  the  rights 
of  many  In  this  country,  than  to  Increase 
the  profits  of  the  few  who  are  so  In- 
terested In  making  a  bloodstained  dollar 
here  and  there  that  they  would  have  us 
loan  the  money  from  American  taxpay- 
ers to  exporters  overseas  who  ship  sup- 
plies to  kill  our  boys. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  issue.  I  shall 
desist  for  a  time,  because  I  want  to  hear 
any  arguments  there  are  against  the 
Byrd  amendment.  Then,  we  will  resume 
and  get  into  the  other  arguments  with 
respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  In  stating  that 
this  amendment  would  not  cut  off  trade 
with  anybody? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Under  the 
amendment  the*  can  be  all  the  trade 
they  wish  to  have.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  taxpayers  are  not  going  to 
finance  that  trade. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  American  taxpayers. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  American 
taxpayers.  Is  not  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia correct  in  emphasizing  that  trade 
can  continue  with  any  nation;  that  the 
amendment  would  only  provide  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  not  going  to  fi- 
nance such  trade  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  a  nation  supplying 
equipment  against  our  boys  in  Vletneun? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  so  that  I 
might  ask  a  question  to  clarify  the  mat- 
ter? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  will  be  tremendous  sentiment  for 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one here  wants  to  support  anything  that 
will  hurt  an  American  boy  in  Vietnam. 
I  think  it  Is  almost  senseless  to  make  the 
point — to  say  this  is  being  done  to  hurt 
an  American  boy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Senator  wants  to  do  that.  We 
are  all  looking  at  the  long  range. 
However,  the  amendment  provides  "any 
product."  Does  this  mean  if  Prance  sells, 
let  us  say,  food,  or  if  Sweden  sends  some 
medicine,  automatically  that  country  Is 
excluded  from  the  Eximbank? 

The  Senator  does  not  specify  "any- 
thing of  strategic  value"  or  "means  of 
war."  That  is  what  is  disturbing  me.  The 
proposal  is  quite  broad. 

In  other  words,  let  us  assume  that 
Sweden  sells,  let  us  say,  some  medicine  to 
Hanoi.  Would  that  exclude  Sweden  from 
contact  with  us?  If  the  measure  were 
providing  that  if  Sweden  sends  strategic 
war  materials  they  would  be  excluded,  I 
could  see  that.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  confine  it  to  that.  I  am 
afraid  that  here  the  Senator  becomes  a 
little  too  broad. 

I  voted  against  the  last  amendment, 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  but  now  the 
Senator  is  touching  a  very  sensitive 
chord  with  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  has  tremendous  appeal  and 
I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  will  be 
moved  because  no  one  wants  to  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  an  American  boy.  The  Sen- 
ator has  something  here  which  is  very 
broad.  I  wonder  If  its  scope  has  been 
considered.  The  Senator  Is  saying  "any 
product." 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Since  the  Senator  Is 
talking  on  my  time,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
him  some  additional  time  so  he  can  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  list  of  nonstrateglc 
supplies  he  thinks  we  can  send  to  North 
Vietnam  without  helpmg  them  In  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  point. 
We  are  not  sending  any.  We  live  in  a 
sensitive  world.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  further — If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that  point — I  do  not  want  to  trespass 
upon  his  time  or  impose  upon  him  In  any 
way,  but  we  are  living  in  a  sensitive 
world  made  up  of  a  great  many  different 
people.  One  of  the  biggest  gripes  I  have 
is  that  our  friends  have  not  stood  by  our 
side  in  this  war.  Nevertheless  we  are  not 
repudiating  our  friends,  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  so.  We  have  dissention  at 
home.  We  have  responsible  people  who 
look  at  Vietnam  in  different  ways.  We 
are  at  odds  with  one  another.  Many  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  also  at  odds  with 
us  questioning  whether  we  should  be  in 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  £im  one  of  those  who 
feel  that  we  should  not  have  gone  Into 
Vietnam.  But  John  Foster  Dulles  got  us 
into  that  in  1954.  He  said  there  was  a 
vacuimi  when  the  French  pulled  out  and 
we  should  go  in.  We  got  ourselves  in  a 
quagmire.  Today  we  do  not  know  how 
to  get  out.  The  situation  becomes  worse 
and  worse  and  worse.  But  here  we  are, 
we  have  friends  all  over  the  world — we 
have  the  Swedes,  we  have  the  French,  we 
have  the  British — and  they  are  all  doing 
business  with  some  of  the  people  whom 
we  do  not  like. 

West  Germany  entered  Into  a  con- 
sortium not  long  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  stood  on  this  floor,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  criticizing  the  idea  of 
West  C3rermany  trying  to  do  business  with 
Red  China  to  install  a  steel-rolling  mill. 
We  opposed  that,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I.  He  knows  how  I  feel  about 
this.  But  there  we  are.  Those  are  the 
facts  of  life. 

We  have  over  300,000  A^nerican  boys 
in  Germany  to  stop  th>.  Russians  from 
marching  into  Berlin,  yet  West  Germany 
is  doing  business  with  Russia.  That  is 
the  disconcerting  and  discouraging  situa- 
tion we  face.  Therefore,  I  am  woniering 
whether  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  not 
a  little  too  broad  when  It  states  "any 
product." 

I  am  afraid  we  might  get  into  trouble 
with  some  of  our  sincere  friends  who  pos- 
sibly have  tremendous  sympathy  for 
America  but  for  reasons  better  known 
to  themselves,  perhaps,  are  selling  non- 
strategic  items  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
name  them.  That  Is  what  I  yielded  to 
him  for. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  neither  does  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No  cne  else  does,  either. 
Bernard  Baruch  said  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  nonstrateglc  item  In  time  of 
war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Any  product^that 
means  anything  from  needles  to  guns. 
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Mr.  MDNDT.  Correct. 
Mr.  PA8TORE.  What  If  they  are  sell- 
Ir  g  needles?  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
If  they  sell  needles  that  will  help  them 
w  n  the  war? 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  I  say  It  could.  We  do  not 
lu  low  what  kind  of  Items  will  help  them 
w  n  the  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  It  is  poison? 
Tiat  would  kill  them,  would  it  not? 
Tiat  is  a  product.  That  is  a  product 
tlat  will  be  used  against  us.  The  term 
"1  ay  product"  is  too  broad. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S  snator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  For  the  sake  of  cut- 
tlag  away  the  confusion,  my  esteemed 
fi  lend  troai  Rhode  Island  said  that  en- 
ti  ance  Into  the  Vietnam  war  came  about 
b  «ause  of  the  Judgment  of  John  Fos- 
Ut  Dulles. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  for  the 
liECORi)  at  this  point  that  at  tho  time 
President  Eisenhower  left  ofBce,  I  be- 
ll sve,  we  had  about  or  less  than  500 
r  spresentatlves  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
tiink  there  were  two  casualties  up  to 
tiat  point,  and  both  of  them  were 
o  lotorcar  accidents. 

Thus.  I  wo\ild  suggest  that  real  in- 
•V  jlvement  In  Vietnam  began  at  a  later 
t  me. 

I  think.  In  all  fairness  to  the  Senator 

f -om  Rhode  Island,  with  his  eloquence, 

V  1th  his  power  of  voice,  he  should  point 

t  lis  out  so  that  there  will  be  no  conf  u- 

8  on  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  pointing 

f  t  the  wrong  man.  I  tun  glad  to  yield  to 

t  le  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  finish  first? 

I  would  think  that  since  this  debate 

( fTects,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  more 

■  1  ban  smythlng  else  the  wishes  of  the 

J  jnerlcan  people,  my  vote  on  this  par- 

1 1cular  question  must  reflect  the  wishes 

<f  the  people  of  my  State  as  I  know 

1  tiem  to  be.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 

1    am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 

\  be  Senator  from  Virginia  CMr.  ByrdI 

I  nd    with    the    Senator    from    South 

]  )akota  [Mr.  Mundt]  .  I  think  that  this 

'  s  one  of  the  most  important,  in  fact 

I  tne  of  the  most  effective  votes,  perhaps, 

hat  we  win  ever  be  called  upon  to  make. 

:  am  therefore  pleased  to  have  the  honor 

o  be  here,  this  day,  so  that  I  may  regis- 

er  my  vote.  Never  mind  what  occurs 

0  our  friends,  our  possible  friends,  our 
brmer  friends,  our  enemies,  or  our  pos- 
Ible  enemies.  I  want  to  make  certain 
hat  my  vote  will  be  registered  in  a  man- 
ler  which  I  believe  will  be  in  the  best 
nterests  of  the  safety,  security,  and 
^ture  of  the  American  people,  and  our 
>oys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  questions  that, 
et  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. No  aae  questions  the  Senator's 
notlves.  his  good  will,  or  his  sincerity. 
[  repeat,  It  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  wrote  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
In  1954.  and  the  words  he  used  were: 

Now  that  France  Is  moTlng  out,  there  Is  a 
vacuum  that  we  must  fill. 

That  is  where  we  started  in  Vietnam. 

1  know  that  In  the  beginning  we  did  nqt 
Bend  our  bojrs  in  uniform,  but  that  is  how 


we  became  involved.  That  is  how  we  be- 
gan to  support  President  Diem.  That  Is 
how  we  began  to  send  them  foreign  aid. 
That  Is  how  we  got  entangled  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  That  is  where  It  all 
started. 

There  must  be  a  beginning,  small 
though  it  might  be.  That  is  where  the 
anchor  Is.  That  is  where  it  started. 
Whatever  anyone  says — Yes,  It  got  worse 
under  President  Kennedy.  It  got  even 
worse  imder  President  Johnson.  I  wiU 
admit  that. 

But,  where  did  it  start?  Who  started 
it?  Who  said  we  had  to  fill  the  vacuum? 
That   is   how   we   got   ourselves   en- 
tangled. 

On  the  question  of  how  the  people 
of  California  feel,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  my  colleague  from  California; 
but  does  he  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  are  just  as  well  inten- 
tloned?  Does  he  not  believe  they  are  just 
as  sincere?  Does  he  not  believe  that  they 
are  just  as  well  represented? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
right  there?     - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  any- 
thing that  I  have  said  as  to  the  rniegrity, 
the  representation,  or  the  judgment  of 
the  representatives  of  the  great  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  meant  no  such  implica- 
tion. It  was  not  there.  It  was  not  in  my 
mind.  I  should  like  it  not  to  be  placed 
in  my  mind,  or  have  any  chance  of  con- 
fusion that  I  might  have  thought  it.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  it  was  not  my 
intent.  I  speak  only  for  myself  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  California  when  I  speak  here. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Whom  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  I  speak  for? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  properly 
speaks  for  himself.  I  said  it  should  be 
made  clear,  and  I  should  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  understand 
that  I  reserve  the  same  right  to  speak 
for  myself  and  my  constituents  as  I  be- 
lieve he  has 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  all  right- 


Mr.  MURPHY.  With  the  same  consid- 
eration and  without  any  challenge  as  to 
whether  he  is  being  honest  or  not.  It  wtis 
not  my  intent,  nor  did  I  say  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  impugn 
that 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  specifically  said— the 
Senator  made  a  comparison — I  specifi- 
cally said  that  I  spoke  for  my  constitu- 
ents as  a  Senator  from  California — a 
junior  Senator — and  I  merely  said  that  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  honor  to  be  here 
today  to  register  my  vote  in  what  I 
think — and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota — is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant votes  that  may  take  place  in  this 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further  to  ask  a  simple  question? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  ever  dispute  it? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  made  a  comparison. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  make  a  com- 
parison with  Callfomla. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  But  the  tone  of  the 
Senator's  voice  so  implied  that  I  had 
some  question  as  to  the  representation 


of  Rhode  Island.  I  have  no  question  on 
that.  I  think  that  Rhode  Island  Is  most 
fortunate  to  be  so  well  and  so  ably  rep- 
resented in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  California  for  that  en- 
comium. But,  I  want  to  repeat  that  it 
was  the  Senator  from  California  who 
said  that  he  was  going  to  vote  the  way 
he  pleased  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  All  right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  he  felt  that 
that  Is  the  way  his  people  would  like  him 
to  vote. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  certain  of  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  an  implica- 
tion in  that  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  not  going  to  vote 
the  way  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  think 
he  should  vote.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
implication  is.  I  do  not  know  why  a  self- 
serving  statement  of  that  kind  should 
have  been  made  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  To  clear  my  mind,  and 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land on  this  point,  there  was  no  Impli- 
cation in  my  mind.  I  do  not  have  a  devi- 
ous mind.  Mine  Is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward mind.  I  am  concerned  only  with 
my  State  and  my  representation  of  it. 
I  meant  no  implication  whatsoever.  If 
there  was  an  implication,  then  there  was 
a  misimderstanding,  and  I  apologize  to 
my  colleague. 

I  assure  the  Senator  there  was  no  Im- 
plication. I  merely  stated  my  feeling,  and 
I  restate  it,  that  this  is  an  Important  vote. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  excellency  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say.  first,  that  I 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, in  his  enthusiasm  for  Issuing  rally- 
ing call  along  party  lines,  coming  down 
the  line  and  asking  for  a  vote  against 
the  amendment.  Injected  a  political  tone 
as  to  who  it  was  that  got  us  into  this  war. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  that  now.  I  am 
concerned  about  how  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  it  whole  and  alive,  not  who  was 
responsible  for  getting  us  into  it  with  x 
niunber  of  men. 

I  yielded  a  few  minutes  ago  for  the 
piupose  of  having  read  Into  the  Record 
the  list  of  nonstrateglc  supplies  that  were 
being  furnished  by  these  nations.  I  heard 
only  two  of  them — needles  and  poison. 
I  am  against  them  both. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi-  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  clarify  something  for  me.  I  think 
It  is  very  well  known  that  ships  regis- 
tered In  Hong  Kong  and  fiying  the 
British  flag  are  carrying  goods  into  Viet- 
nam. These  are  ships  owned  by  Com- 
munist-owned organizations  and  they  fly 
the  British  flag  for  convenience  under  a 
Hong  Kong  registry.  Would  this  pre- 
vent our  extending  credit  to  any  British 
enterprises  that  wanted  to  buy  goods 
In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  refer  to  page  2  of  the  amendment, 
he  will  see  it  would  apply  to  any  nation, 
the  government  of  which  Is  furnishing 
golds  or  supplies.  If  the  Socialist  gov- 
en  jnent  of  Great  Britain  furnishes  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  then  It  would  apply, 
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and  I  say  it  should  apply  to  any  nation, 
the  government  of  which  is  furnishing 
equipment.  I  want  to  add  thut  all  this 
amendment  applies  to  Is  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  It  says  the  Export-Import 
Bank  cannot  use  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  for  any  nation,  the  gov- 
enunent  of  which  Is  supplying  equip- 
ment to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then.  It  would  not  be 
construed  as  the  British  Government 
supplying  goods  to  Hanoi?  What  would 
be  the  Senator's  construction  of  it?  We 
should  have  some  legislative  history  to 
clarify  this. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  frankly  be- 
lieve the  British  Government  should 
keep  its  ships  out  of  Haiphong,  too. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  so.  too.  I  thought 
we  ought  to  keep  them  out  by  mining  the 
harbor.  I  have  long  advocated  that.  But 
the  point  of  the  question  is,  inasmuch  as 
these  are  not  government-owned  vessels, 
but  under  British  registry,  would  this 
amendment  preclude  loans  to  Britain  or 
British  enterprises? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
construed  the  fact  that  they  are  flying 
the  British  flag  as  meaning  the  govern- 
ment itself 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator's 
construction  Is  more  Important  than 
mine,  because  he  Is  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
see  It  apply  to  Great  Britain,  but  I  can- 
not say  whether  the  technical  construc- 
tion of  the  language 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  language  is  very  clear  on  page  2  when 
it  says: 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  any  nation  (or  agency  or  na- 
tional thereof),  the  government  of  which  Is 
furnishing  goods  or  supplies  to  a  nation 
described  In  clause  (1). 

Let  us  take  an  example.  If  it  is  steel, 
under  the  Socialist  nationalistic  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  It  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  government.  A  suit  of  clothes 
would  not.  If  it  is  a  nationalized  Indus- 
try producing  the  goods,  it  is  covered; 
but  if  it  Is  not  provided  by  a  govern- 
ment-owned Industry,  it  is  not. 

Why  should  we  lend  money  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  manufactures  products 
to  send  to  our  enemy?  it  does  not  include 
a  needlemaker  or  a  polsonmaker.  unless 
one  can  find  a  nation  where  these  prod- 
ucts are  being  made  by  the  government. 
It  does  not  go  to  the  other  areas  except  If 
a  government  supplies  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  but  the  amend- 
ment says  "nation  or  agency  or  national 
thereof". 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  person  cannot  act  alone 
if  his  government  is  supplying  it.  I  refer 
to  page  2,  line  6,  which  reads,  "the  gov- 
ernment of  which  Is  furnishing  goods  or 
supplies  to  a  nation  described  In  clause 
(1)." 

That  is  a  common  grammatical  con- 
struction which  applies  in  both  Rhode 
Island  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  asking  for  the  Sen- 
ator's construction  of  the  phrase  "the 
government  of  which  is  furnishing  goods 
or  supplies  to  a  nation  described  in  clause 
<1) ."  Does  that  apply  to  a  ship  that  Is  In 


a  government's  registry,  carrying  goods 
to  Hanoi?  Does  the  Senator  contemplate 
services  in  the  term  "goods  or  supplies"? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Probably  It  does 
not,  but  I  wish  It  did. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  so  wishes 
it,  sir,  this  is  his  amendment,  and  this 
would  be  a  revelation  as  to  legislative  In- 
tent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  It  says  "Any 
nation  the  government  of  which  Is  fur- 
nishing goods  or  suppUes." 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  it  Is  very  clear,  then 
why  cannot  we  get  a  construction  of  the 
phrase? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Would  the  amendment 
apply  in  the  case  of  Government  cor- 
porations which  are  Involved  in  trade 
presumably  flowing  to  North  Vietnam,  as 
It  did  In  1966?  Now,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  a  total  of  trade  from  the 
free  world  in  1966  of  $12  million,  much 
of  it  in  nonstrateglc  materials.  Some  of 
those  could  conceivably  come — we  do  not 
have  a  record  on  It.  because  this  was  not 
gone  Into  in  the  hearing — from  Govern- 
ment-owned corporations.  Because  of 
that  fact,  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
had  been  applicable,  all  our  trade  with 
Prance,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  flnanced 
by  EScport-Import  Bank  credit,  would  be 
foreclosed.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Since  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance  has  been  so  very  co- 
operative and  so  very  helpful  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  I  guess  we 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  hurt  the 
Government  of  France;  but  if  the  French 
Government  furnishes  goods  or  supplies 
to  our  enemies  in  North  Vietnam,  It  will 
apply.  If  the  British  Government  does,  or 
any  other  government — if  the  govern- 
ment itself — does,  this  amendment  would 
apply. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  trying  to  clarify  the 
intention;  I  simply  want  to  get  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment.  So  If  the  Senator's 
intention  is  effectively  implemented  by 
his  amendment,  he  would  cut  off  trade 
with  Britain,  with  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Norway,  and  the  other 
coimtries — and  I  have  a  Ust  which  I  will 
put  in  the  Record — which  may  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  $12  million  of  exports 
into  North  Vietnam  in  1966  if  they  need 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  to  flnance 
their  trade? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Not  trade. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  a  question.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  who  made  the 
statement  that  I  wanted,  by  this  amend- 
ment, to  cut  off  trade 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  asked  the  question. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  asking  the 
question,  the  Senator  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  amendment  would  cut  off 
trade  with  any  nation  which  did  certain 
things.  This  amendment  does  not  cut  off 
trade  with  any  nation.  All  It  does  is  say 
this  Government  cannot  use  the  taxpay- 


ers' money  to  finance  the  trade  of  that 
coimtry  if  the  government  of  it  is  fur- 
nishing supplies  or  materials  to  Vietnam. 
If  the  war  is  over.  It  does  not  apply. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  restate  his  question,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  try  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator If  it  was  his  intent  to  cut  off  com- 
pletely— perhaps  I  phrased  it  poorly — 
to  cut  off  Export-Import  Bank  financing, 
credit,  or  trade  with  all  coimtries  which 
participated  in  any  way  in  the  $12  mil- 
lion of  exports  that  went  into  North  Viet- 
nam from  the  free  world  in   1966. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
used  the  words  "In  any  way."  I  return  to 
the  wording  of  the  amendment,  which 
says  that  the  funds  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  American  taxpayers' 
funds,  will  not  be  used  if  any  govern- 
ment is  furnishing  materials  and  goods. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  whether  or  not  tills 
restriction  would  apply  only  to  a  govern- 
ment doing  it  directly.  A  government 
must  license  a  man  to  engage  in  trade, 
in  most  cases.  Would  that  be  the  govern- 
ment operating?  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  clarify  the  matter 
for  a  great  number  of  us  If,  on  page  2, 
line  2,  the  matter  in  parentheses  "(or 
agency  or  national  thereof) "  were  elim- 
inated. Then  it  would  read  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any 
national  the  government  of  which  Is 
furnishing  supplies.  That  would  limit  it 
to  the  government  doing  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  but  the  Senator 
adds  "or  agency  or  national." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  any 
nation  or  agency  or  national  of  any  na- 
tion, the  government  of  which  is  fur- 
nisloing  supplies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator interpret  "the  government"? 

Let  us  take  England.  If  they  furnished 
steel,  that  would  be  a  government  prod- 
uct? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    But    I    think    the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  suggested 
that  if  they  sell  clothing,  that  is  not  a 
government  product.  But  the  seller  has 
to  have  a  license  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  export  clothing.  Nearly  all 
countries  require  such  a  license.  Would 
that  be  the  government  doing  it?  That 
Is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  clear  up. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  purpose 

of  the  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  trying  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  want  to  have 
it  cleared  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  realize  that, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  not 
to  use  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that. 
But  when   the   Senator   interprets   the 
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w  5rd  "the  government,"  how  far  does  he 
gM?  Is  It  the  government  when  they  give 
a  man  an  export  Ucenae  to  ship  medical 
supplies?  He  has  to  get  a  license.  The 
g  >vemment  must  act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Or  If  the  government 
ri  glsters  a  ship,  for  example? 

Mr.  MAGNUSOK.  Yes.  It  must  act, 
a  id  that  Is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Speaking  of 
medical  supplies,  what  did  this  govem- 
V  lent  do  in  regard  to  our  own  American 
c  tlzens  who  sent  supplies  to  North  Vlet- 
r  am? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  discussing 
t  lat,  though  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator's  position.  I  am  talking  about 
t  le  Interpretation  of  the  words  "the  gov- 
emment  of  which."  If  the  government 
I  cts  in  any  capacity,  then  It  Is  the  gov- 
t  mment  that  Is  shipping  It? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wotfld  like  to 
£  »e  it  Interpreted  that  way,  but  I  doubt 
1 :  It  wUl  be  interpreted  that  way  by  the 
I  eople  who  finally  get  aroimd  to  Inter- 
1  ret  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  could  not  ex- 
1  ort  anything  from  any  country  without 
iome  government  action.  They  have  to 
lie  licensed;  the  ship  has  to  get  papers, 
1  he  export  must  have  clearance.  TTie  gov- 
(  mment  must  act  In  any  case. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
itor,  what  have  the  people  of  the  United 
1  Jtates  lost  tf  we  do  deny  them  Export- 
inport  Bank  funds,  if  their  Government 
:  s  supplying  or  If  any  part  of  their  Gov- 
I  mment  is  supplying  goods  to  our  enemy? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  not  wish  to 
;et  Into  a  discussion  of  that  issue.  What 
:  am  trying  to  ask  is  what  action  would  be 
nterpreted  as  being  prohibited  In  this 
3ill.  as  the  Government  acting?  Would 
t  be  the  Issuance  of  a  license?  The  Gov- 
jrrunent  Itself  acting  directly  I  can  un- 
derstand. 

I  believe  I  know  what  the  Intentions  of 
the  Senator  are,  and  how  he  would  like 
to  have  it  Interpreted,  but  we  have  to  be 
lareful  here  about  possible  future  inter- 
pretations of  when  the  Government  acts. 
One  further  question,  and  then  I  will 
be  through:  There  is  a  question  of  prac- 
ticality involved  here.  too.  Actually,  every 
country  in  the  world  which  has  anything 
to  sell  or  ship,  whether  under  its  own  flag 
or  any  other  flag,  does  business  with  Red 
China,  except  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  but  I  was  about 
to  ask  this  question:  If  the  Government 
of  England  ships  a  carload  of  material  to 
Red  China,  which  finds  its  way  ultimately 
down  into  North  Vietnam,  would  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Senator's  amendment 
apply? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  would  not 
apply  imless  the  Government  of  China  is 
at  war  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  have  a  coUoquy 
with  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  him  answer  the 
question. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  he  had 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  Senator's  Interpretation,  It  ap- 
plies only  to  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  It  says 
"engaged  in  armed  conflict."  At  the  mo- 
ment, the  only  country  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  with  us  is  North  Vietnam.  It 
might  be  some  other  country  at  some 
other  time,  but  at  the  moment  it  is  only 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  other  words,  I 
think  the  worst  harm  being  done  in  Viet- 
nam is  by  our  so-called  allies  who  con- 
tinue to  pour  goods  in  by  the  thousands 
of  tons,  into  Red  China. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  if  we  are 
not  at  war  with  Red  China,  it  does  not 
apply. 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  minor- 
ity leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  what  he 
contemplates  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  for  tomorrow,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  hoped  to  get  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act. 

I  do  not  know  how  msmy  other  amend- 
ments there  are.  Perhaps  we  could  reach 
some  agreement  as  to  how  long  we  will 
run  tonight,  and  when  we  will  come  in 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  give  some  idea  as 
to  how  many  Senators  on  his  side  wish 
to  speak  on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  have  to  ascer- 
tain from  them,  by  show  of  hands,  I 
suppose.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  better  information. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  two  requests  for 
time,  I  believe,  and  reserve  for  myself 
the  right  to  answer  any  argument  made 
in  opposition  to  the  Byrd  amendment,  if 
any  is  made.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  have  something  to  say  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  not  con- 
sider my  argument  an  effective  one,  in 
any  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  Is  not  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  but  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it,  it  would  appear  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  flnish  by  around  5 :30.  Have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
would  be  the  case,  and  we  could  vote, 
and  that  would  be  the  last  vote  for  today. 
I  understand  further  that  when  that 
vote  is  completed,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  wishes  to  lay 
down  an  amendment,  which  would  be 
the  pending  business  tomorrow,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wishes  to  be  recognized  for  a  little 
while. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  this  evening,  it  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clo<*  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  whatever.  I  do  have  an  amendment 
which  I  think  may  be  disposed  of  with- 
out a  roUcall  vote,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  great  amount  of  debate.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  of  such 
feeling  that  he  would  be  glad  to  bring 
that  up.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides.  Otherwise,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  wait  until  later  In  the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  mind 
when  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  will 
be  ready  for  consideration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  we  cannot  bring  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  up  for  tomorrow— and 
that  was  the  only  chance  we  had  of 
considering  it  over  the  period  of  the  next 
several  days — the  earliest  day  at  which 
we  can  do  so  may  be  late  next  week. 

It  Is  Intended  to  follow  the  pending 
legislation  with  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight — and 
I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
will  be  taken  care  of — it  adjourn  to  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JAVITS,  KENNEDY  OF  NEW 
YORK.  YOUNG  OF  OHIO,  AND  CASE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  be  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  there  then  be  a  brief  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT     BANK     ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
listened  for  some  time  to  the  expLvnation 
of  the  pending  amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  his  amendment  by  those 
who  support  it. 

So,  it  is  timely  that  I  take  at  least  a 
few  minutes — and  I  will  try  to  make 
them  as  few  as  possible — to  discuss  the 
problems  which  will  be  raised  by  the 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  objective  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— that  is,  that  we  find  a  way  to  cut 
off  all  trade  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  in  North  Viet- 
nam— I  take  it  that  we  are  all  in  hearty 
accord  and  that  if  we  could  find  a  way 
to  cut  North  Vietnam  off  from  trade  with 
the  West,  we  would  endorse  that  means. 
If  we  could  find  a  way  to  cut  off  all 
trade  between  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Commimist  world,  we  would  support  that 
proposal. 

The  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  something  with  which  we  can  all 
agree,  and  that  is  the  basic  appeal  of  the 
amendment. 

There  are  military  ways  which  have 
been  suggested,  such  as  the  bombing  of 
Haiphong  harbor,  or  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor  and  its  approaches.  How- 
ever, these  ways  are  not  within  our 
prerogatives  to  decide  this  afternoon. 
And  much  as  they  have  been  urged  by 
very  articulate  Members  of  Congress, 
they  have  not  yet  been  adopted  as  part 
of  our  military  strategy.  They  have  not 
been  adopted  because,  on  balance,  in 
the  minds  of  the  decision-makers,  the 
disadvantages  of  those  means  outweigh 
the  apparent  advantages. 

We  have  a  very  similar  decision-mak- 
ing problem  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment  was  offered 
as  a  way  of  cutting  off  trade  between 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Commimist  and 
non-Communist  world. 

So,  we  ought  to  undertake  to  examhie 
the  problems  which  it  may  create,  be- 
cause we  ought  to  have  those  problems 
in  mind  as  we  make  the  decision. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  with 
respect  to  the  Commimist  world,  we  al- 
ready have  legislation  on  the  books  to 
prohibit  use  of  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  Com- 
munist country.  I  have  already  referred 
to  it  today,  and  it  is  found  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1966  in  title  m. 

The  Byrd  amendment  covers  the  same 
ground  as  that  legislation  which  is  now 
on  the  books,  and  which  prohibits  trade 
between  the  United  States  or  use  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  facilities  to  finance 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  countries. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  covers  an- 
other area  which  is  also  covered  by  the 
Byrd  amendment.  That  area  is  the  area 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
another  country  which  transships  our 
products  to  Communist  countries.  The 
committee  bill  covers  that  area,  as  does 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

What  area  Is  covered  by  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  Is  not  covered  by 
existing  law  and  by  the  pending  bill? 
That  area  Is  the  area  of  trade  with  free 


world  countries  which  export  goods  to 
North  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, whose  trade  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  current  law  and  the  pending 
bill,  the  Byrd  amendment  raises  only 
the  question  of  whether  the  existing  law 
and  the  pending  bill  provide  effective 
enough  control.  So.  it  is  a  question  of 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment or  these  other  provisions  would  do 
a  more  effective  job.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  trade  with  free  world  countries 
which  export  goods  to  North  Vietnam, 
we  have  an  area  that  is  not  covered  by 
the  current  law  or  the  pending  bill. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems,  if  any, 
that  may  be  raised? 

First  of  all,  we  ought  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  countries  we  are  talking 
about,  because  the  Byrd  amendment  pro- 
poses that  we  do  something  that  could 
restrict,  if  not  eliminate,  our  trade  with 
many  free  world  countries. 

What  are  the  possible  countries  that 
we  are  talking  about?  The  last  calendar 
year  for  which  we  have  complete  in- 
formation is  the  calendar  year  1966.  The 
free  world  countries  exporting  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  in  1966  were  some  20  in 
number,  and  I  will  read  them  into  the 
Record. 

They  were:  Austria,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark,  France,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Norway, 
Spain.  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
United  Arab  Republic,  Cambodia,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Singapore,  New  Zealand, 
Mexico,  and  India. 

If  these  countries  were  to  be  covered 
by  the  Byrd  amendment  by  reason  of  the 
trade  that  they  engaged  in  in  1966  with 
North  Vietnam,  then  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  have  some  impact  upon  our 
trade  with  those  countries  from  now  on. 

Obviously,  there  may  be  a  difference 
of  agreement  as  to  what  that  impact 
would  be,  but  it  would  have  some  impact. 

The  first  problem  that  is  raised  is  with 
respect  to  the  Byrd  amendment.  The 
language  in  question  Is  found  on  page  2 
of  the  amendment,  lines  4  to  7,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  any  nation  (or  agency  or  national 
thereof)  the  government  of  which  is  furnish- 
ing goods  or  supplies  to  a  nation  described  in 
clause  (1). 

That  latter  reference  is  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion. 
What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "is  furnish- 
ing goods"?  If  one  of  these  countries  fur- 
nished goods  In  1966,  Is  It  covered  by  the 
Byrd  amendment,  absent  any  showing  as 
to  what  Its  activities  may  have  been  since 
that  time?  Is  it  sufficient,  in  terms  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  simply  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  additional  information  since 
1966,  or  to  satisfy  the  Byrd  amendment 
must  there  be  in  addition  some  positive 
showing  that  since  that  time  there  has 
been  no  export  of  goods  by  any  of  these 
countries  to  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  raised  the  question  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  "furnishing  goods  or  supplies." 
In  other  words,  I  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  if  it  read  "materials  of  war  or 


armaments."  Then,  of  course,  I  would 
feel  a  little  differently  about  it;  if  some 
of  our  apparent  friends  were  sending 
bullets  to  Hanoi  to  be  used  upon  Amer- 
ican boys,  I  do  not  care  what  the  balance 
of  trade  would  be,  I  would  vote  against  It. 

If  the  words  "furnishing  goods  or 
supplies"  are  changed  to  "furnishing 
materials  of  war  or  armaments,"  then 
I  believe  we  would  get  to  the  core  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  pursue  the  point 
I  have  m£ule. 

The  first  point  is,  what  is  the  time 
frame  within  which  the  test  laid  down  in 
the  Byrd  amendment  must  be  satisfied? 

First,  must  one  of  these  countries  make 
a  positive  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  country,  some  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  it  has  not  engaged  in  export- 
ing goods  to  North  Vietnam  within  what- 
ever time  frame  is  meant  by  the  Byrd 
amendment? 

Second,  what  time  frame  is  there?  Are 
we  talking  about  trade  in  1966,  or  are 
we  talking  about  trade  at  any  time  in 
1967?  And  what  about  trade  tomorrow? 
Suppose  that  today  such  a  country  meets 
whatever  test  is  intended  by  the  Byrd 
amendment.  What  assurance  must  such 
a  country  make  with  respect  to  tomorrow 
or  next  week  or  next  month? 

Let  us  take  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  in  1966  exported  goods 
to  North  Vietnam.  The  total  could  not 
have  been  very  great,  because  the  total 
of  all  goods  exported  by  the  free  world 
to  North  Vietnam  in  that  year  was  $12 
million.  But  suppose  the  United  King- 
dom sold  goods,  exported  goods,  to  North 
Vietnam  In  1966.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
United  BUngdom  has  not  foresworn  the 
possibility  of  exporting  other  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  some  time  in  1967.  Are 
we  going  to  require,  if  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment becomes  law,  that  Great  Britain 
foreswear  such  an  intention  with  respect 
to  some  part  of  the  future  or  an  indefinite 
period  into  the  future,  or  for  what  period, 
if  any? 

These  are  questions  that  It  seems  t^j  me 
must  be  answered  as  we  consider  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
very  properly  raise  the  point  that  what 
he  is  talking  about  is  governments  of 
these  countries  and  not  exports  by  citi- 
zens or  nationals,  I  presume.  Well,  when 
is  trade  with  North  Vietnam  to  be  con- 
sidered the  furnishing  of  goods  by  gov- 
ernments? Suppose  the  goods  are  carried 
by  ships  fiying  the  fiag  of  the  nation  in 
question.  Suppose  the  export  of  the  goods 
in  question  had  been  licensed  by  govern- 
ment agents  in  some  fashion.  Would  that 
constitute  furnishing  of  goods  by  the 
government  of  one  of  these  nations? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be 
decided  if  we  are  to  require  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  Byrd  amendment,  a  gov- 
ernment must  give  positive  assurance 
that  it  is  not  engaged  in  trade — or  that 
none  of  its  nationals  is — that  it  has  not 
done  so  for  some  time  in  the  past,  and 
that  it  must  in  addition  give  some  assur- 
ance as  to  the  future. 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  govern- 
ments which  are  asked  to  give  these  as- 
surances? What  would  be  the  reaction  of 
the  United  Kingdom  if  we  were  to  say  to 
her,  "We  will  not  trade  with  you  or  we 
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not  give  70U  use  of  the  Ezport-Im- 
pdtt  Bank  facilities,  to  finance  trade  with 
yo  1,  unless  you  give  us  a  piece  of  paper 
wl  icb  says  that  you  have  not  traded  with 
N(  rth  Vietnam  In  1967,  that  you  do  not 
In  end  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  In 
19  5T' — perhaps  go  even  further  and  say, 
"^  ou  do  not  Intend  to  trade  with  North 
VI  itnam  at  any  time  that  we  are  at  war 
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wfth  North  Vietnam"?  What  would  be 
thj  reaction  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
thit  kind  of  requirement  on  our  part? 
Cj  n  we  take  It  for  granted  that  she  will 
gl  re  that  assurance?  If  we  are  not 
tr  tubled  by  whether  or  not  she  gives  that 
ty  7e  of  assurance,  then  we  must  be  con- 
ce  med  with  the  Impact  upon  our  Indus- 
tr  r,  our  exports,  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
m  ints  as  a  result  of  her  refusal  to  com- 
plr  with  the  requirements  of  the  Byrd 
az  lendment. 

rhese  are  some  of  the  problems. 
[n  the  hearings  and  considerations  of 
tb  e  bill,  questions  of  this  sort  were  not 
b<  fore  the  committee  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  tarta.  There  were  no  hearings  to  ex- 
pl>re  Vt»  answers  to  problems  such  as 
ttose  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  on 
tt  e  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  have  not 
siggested  them  all,  by  any  means. 

Is  It  in  our  Interest  to  enact  this  type 
oi  prohibition  without  In  some  way  ex- 
p:  orlng  the  Impact?  What  will  be  the 
n  action  of  the  free  world  countries? 
■V^  hat  Is  the  total  of  their  present  trade? 
On  that  point,  let  me  say  this:  I  have 
«  ferred  to  the  proposjJs  for  using  mlll- 
ti  ry  means  to  cut  off  free  world  trade 
w  th  North  Vietnam.  We  have  not  ^c- 
a  pted  those  prc«x>sals  up  to  this  point 
bK:ause  In  the  minds  of  the  dedslon- 
n  akers,  the  balance  of  our  national  in- 
t<rest  does  not  Justify  It.  We  have  the 
81  me  thing  here.  We  are  talking  about 
oittlng  off  the  flow  of  a  total  of  $12 
.nllllon. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $12 
n  llUon?  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
nuch  greater.  Well,  It  has  been  cut  to 
t]  tat  figure  because  we  have  used  dlplo- 
natlc  channels,  the  channels  of  direct 
c  >mmunlcation  with  free  world  coun- 
tles  and  with  our  friends  In  the  free 
■w  orld,  to  persuade  them  to  reduce  their 
e  !onomlc  communications  with  North 
■V  letnam.  They  have  responded,  and  they 
t  ave  reduced  their  trade,  and  they  have 
t  sne  so  without  Jeopardizing  some  of  the 
o^her  interests,  the  mutual  Interests, 
^  hlch  I  have  tried  to  touch  upon  briefly 
t  lis  afternoon.  So  we  have  made  prog- 
r  »s,  substantial  progress,  to  the  point 
■V  here  all  free  world  trade  with  Vietnam 

I  down  to  $12  million. 

The  question  Is  whether,  without  hav- 
lig  f\illy  explored  all  the  implications 
cf  the  policy  encompassed  In  the  Byrd 
amendment,  we  should  take  on  risks 
irhlch  could  Imperil  billions  of  dollars 

I I  trade  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
t  lat  last  vestige  of  $12  million  In  trade. 
I  >o  we  accept  the  uncertain  risks,  which 
tan  be  of  great  magnitude,  to  cut  off 
Ihat  last  remaining  $12  million?  This 
J I  the  nature  of  the  question. 

""Because  of  my  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
.  ectlve  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
:  rom  Virginia  has  described — the  objec- 
1 1ve  of  the  amendment  he  has  offered — 
:    have  explored  thoroughly,  with  ad- 


ministration representatives,  the  possi- 
bility of  working  out  language  that 
would  more  In  the  direction  of  his  ob- 
jective, without  Incurring  the  risks  I 
have  suggested. 

Frankly,  they  made  a  good-faith  effort 
to  do  Just  tlaat,  but  because  of  these  un- 
certainties which  they  themselves  are  not 
m  a  position  to  define  we  have  not  found 
It  possible  to  dream  up  language  which 
would  eliminate  the  uncertainties  and 
the  risks.  We  have  tried.  I  wanted  to  do 
It.  I  know  how  this  amendment  troubles 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
feelings  that  exist  are  almost  physical  in 
reality  here  this  afternoon  as  Senators 
respond  to  the  objectives  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Believe  me,  it  Is  not  easy  for 
me  to  stand  here  and  raise  these  prob- 
lem.?, risks,  and  uncertainties.  These 
problems  are  real.  They  are  there  and  I 
suspect,  if  the  Senate  reaction  to  the 
emotional  appeal  for  the  amendment  is 
to  adopt  It  this  afternoon,  all  of  us  would 
find  it  necessary  to  wonder  if  we  acted 
wisely  when  we  understand  the  full  im- 
plications of  it. 

This  is  different  than  an  amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  has 
a  similar  restriction  because  there  what 
Is  being  controlled  is  our  own  action.  We 
know  what  it  is  and  if  our  policy  is  not 
to  give  aid  under  certain  conditions  or 
uncertainties,  we  know  and  understand, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  the  action  of  other  gov- 
ernments. We  do  not  know  the  frame  of 
time  that  is  being  talked  about.  We  do 
not  know  what  order  of  proof  is  neces- 
sary, what  kind  of  assurance  will  be  re- 
quired from  foreign  governments,  or 
what  their  reaction  to  our  requirement 
may  be. 

It  is  for  each  Senator  to  decide  how  he 
will  vote,  keeping  in  mind  what  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  the  emotional  ap- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  jdeld  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  second  to  any  Senator  In  his 
opposition  to  commimism.  Further,  I  op- 
pose East-West  trade.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  start  building  bridges  of  friendship, 
understanding,  and  commercial  Inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  countries  until  the  Commu- 
nists show  by  overt  deeds,  acts,  and 
words  that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate 
In  making  this  a  peaceful  and  secure 
world. 

I  do  not  imagine  there  Is  anyone  In 
the  Senate  who  is  more  of  a  hawk  than 
I  am.  I  have  been  In  Vietnam  three  times 
In  the  last  18  months.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported our  military  men  in  their  Judg- 
ment. Time  and  time  again  I  have  urged 
that  we  close  the  harbor  at  Haiphong, 
the  vital  funnel  through  which  North 
Vietnamese  supplies  flow. 

However,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
and  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  sup- 
port a  vote  for  the  Byrd  amendment  In 
its  present  form.  I  think  the  language  is 
vague.  I  think  that  it  leaves  too  much  to 
very,  very  liberal  construction,  far  more 
liberal  construction  than  I  think  many 
of  us  would  like  to  see.  I  have  not  been 


satisfied  with  whether  this  would  apply 
to  Britain  or  Greece,  because  vessels  reg- 
istered and  carrying  flags  of  those  gov- 
ernments do  sail  In  and  out  of  the  harbors 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Mr.  President,  second,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  proposal  would  cover  any  future 
situation.  I  believe  oiu-  administration 
embarked  on  a  foolish  policy  In  agreeing 
to  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
What  would  happen  if,  in  pursuit  of  that 
policy,  we  were  called  upon,  or  the  ad- 
ministration should  determine  we  would 
support  those  sanctions  with  our  Armed 
Forces?  Then,  we  would  be  bound  not  to 
deal  with  any  nation  which  was  doing 
business  with  Rhodesia.  This  is  the  logi- 
cal extension  to  which  this  proposal 
could  be  carried. 

Unless  we  can  get  something  far  more 
specific  than  this,  and  something  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  such  liberal  con- 
struction, I  am  afraid  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  and  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  it. 

I  can  anticipate  the  fiood  of  telephone 
calls,  wires,  and  mail  that  I  am  going  to 
get  as  a  result,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  a  wise  amendment  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  an  emotional  state  we  should  act 
hastily  on  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  offered 
this  amendment  this  afternoon  and  he 
made  the  statement  that  perhaps  some 
Senators  might  not  believe  that  the  rea- 
soning which  he  used  in  offering  the 
amendment  was  very  sophisticated,  but 
that  he  was  persuaded  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, whether  anybody  classes  his  rea- 
soning as  sophisticated  or  not,  he  sees 
the  picture  with  a  clarity  that  I  hope 
other  Senators  will  see  it. 

In  considering  this  very  Important 
amendment  I,  as  a  Republican,  first  have 
to  ask  myself:  "If  there  were  a  Repub- 
lican President  sitting  In  the  White 
House  would  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  many 
similar  restrictive  amendments  with  so- 
called  escape  hatehes  in  them  when  we 
had  a  Republican  President  and  when 
we  had  a  Democratic  President. 

When  I  view  the  growth  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  and  its  as- 
sumption of  power,  its  strange,  queer, 
macabre,  and  distorted  interpretation  of 
laws  that  we  write  here,  sometimes  going 
In  ■^  completely  opposite  direction  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  I  think  we  do  have 
reason  to  be  concerned. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  one  specific  In- 
stance. Let  us  look  at  the  Fiat  situation. 
Most  people,  I  suppose,  think  of  Fiats  tn 
terms  of  these  cute  little  bugs  that  run 
around  the  streets  of  Washington  and 
around  our  country.  I  have  nothing 
against  them.  I  am  sure  that  very  few 
people  realize  that  Fiat  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  big.  heavy, 
buses  and  trucks  In  the  world.  So,  when 
we  talk  about  constructing  or  loaning  $50 
million  of  American  money  to  construct 
a  Fiat  factory  In  Russia,  we  are  not 
only  talking  about  building  little  bugs 
for  Russians  to  ride  around  In:  we  are 
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talking  about  the  actual  potential  of 
of  building  ^e  heaviest  and  most  sophis- 
ticated trucks,  buses,  and  means  of 
transportation,  convertible  to  military 
use  that  a  plant  could  possibly  make. 

Then,  I  cap  this  statement  with  one 
question:  Who  made  our  tanks  In  World 
War  n  and  who  makes  our  tanks  today? 
They  are  basically  made  by  our  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  or  spin-offs  from 
those  companies  because  they  are  the 
companies  which  made  the  mobile  units 
which  we  employ  In  Europe.  It  Is  con- 
vertible and  It  even  goes  beyond  the 
making  of  trucks.  It  is  convertible  by 
means  and  by  reason  of  machinery  that 
goes  Into  the  making  of  materials  and 
armaments  of  war. 

This  we  should  never  forget.  My  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber,  said  a  few  moments  ago — ^I  do 
not  have  his  exact  words,  but  he  said 
the  thing  that  bothered  him  was  the 
difference  between  goods  and  supplies 
and  materials  of  war  or  armaments,  and 
that  If  It  had  more  substance  as  to  mate- 
rials of  war  or  armaments,  this  might 
make  him  feel  differently.  Have  I  quoted 
the  Senator  approximately  correctly? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator's  concern  about  this,  but  there 
Is  also  something  else  about  this  par- 
ticular language  which  has  great  perti- 
nence. We  do  not  have  to  name  arma- 
ments or  materials  of  war  if  we  finance 
the  shipment  of  wheat  or  any  other  non- 
strategic  item.  Here  I  am  not  talking 
about  bearings  or  heavy  tools.  But  if 
Americans  finance  the  shipment  of 
goods  not  ordinarily  considered  strategic 
to  a  given  country,  to  that  extent  we  fill 
up  their  well  so  that  they  can  draw  on 
the  well  for  use  in  the  production  of 
strategic  materials. 

Thus,  It  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense 
that  goods  and  supplies  become  insig- 
nificant. They  are  significant;  because, 
to  the  extent  that  we  finance  them,  we 
relieve  the  pressm-e  on  that  particular 
economy  and  permit  them  to  use  their 
Implements  and  their  finances  for  the 
production  of  war  materials. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
understood  the  situation.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  if  Great  Britain  sold 
wheat,  let  us  say,  to  Hanoi,  then,  there- 
after, we  could  not  extend  any  credit  to 
Great  Britain  for  any  other  product  that 
It  proposes  to  buy  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  coming  to  that  side 
of  the  argimient  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  Is  not  a  cutting  off  of 
trade  that  is  to  be  extended  for  goods 
going  into  Vietnam.  This  would  cut  off 
trade  with  a  country  that  might  be  sell- 
ing anything  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  exactly  right. 

I  will  go  through  this  again  because  I 
want  to  make  myself  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  We  do  not  actually 
have  to  finance  armaments  going  into 
Hanoi.  All  we  have  to  finance  is  anything 
which  Is  piu-chased  at  least  by  that  gov- 


eniment.  In  doing  so,  we  relieve  tiie  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  pressure  on  that  govern- 
ment so  that  the  credit  and  the  financing 
can  then  be  used  by  that  government  in 
another  way;  namely,  for  the  production 
of  armaments. 

So  that  it  does  not  actually  have  to  be 
named  armaments  or  materials  of  war. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  so  named  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  we  are  not  under- 
standing one  another  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  understand  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  understand  me,  either. 

The  fact  remains  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  are  our  relations  with 
friendly  nations.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  he  has  al- 
ready mentioned  a  group  of  nations  In 
the  free  world — I  think  It  Is  10 — who 
have  been  selling  about  $12  million 
worth  of  nonstrategic  goods  to  Hanoi. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  this.  What  the 
amendment  would  do  is,  because  these 
countries  sell  $12  million  worth  of 
goods — and  now  I  am  talking  about 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  Spain 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  these  coun- 
tries sell  $12  million  worth  of  goods  to 
Hanoi,  ipso  facto,  we  are  going  to  cut 
out  credit  for  ans^thing  else  they  iiay 
want  to  buy  from  American  producers 
and  manufacturers,  not  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam, but  to  be  used  by  their  own  people. 

What  we  would  actually  be  doing 
would  be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite 
our  face.  We  would  be  Insulting  our 
friends.  We  should  persuade  our  friends 
not  to  sell  to  Hanoi.  I  think  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress,  but  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  it  has  been  Indicated  that  be- 
cause these  friendly  nations  are  selling 
$12  million  worth  of  goods  a  year  to 
Hanoi,  we  do  not  want  to  do  business  with 
them  any  more  and  are  not  going  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  them  any  more. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  that  we  may 
be  getting  ourselves  into  a  problem  so 
great  that  we  cannot  possibly  Imagine  it 
at  the  moment.  We  are  anxious  to  in- 
crease our  exports.  Take  France.  France 
purchases  from  ug  one  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars'  worth  every  year.  We  buy 
from  them  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth. 
There  is  a  2-to-l  factor  there,  and  to  our 
advantage,  in  the  trade  we  have  with 
Prance.  If  we  say  to  France,  "Look,  last 
year  you  sold  $500,000  worth  of  non- 
strategic  goods  to  Hanoi  and  for  that 
reason  we  wiU  do  business  with  you  no 
longer,"  does  not  the  Senator  realize 
what  we  would  lose? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  of  course  the  Sen- 
ator does.  The  Senator  does  not  have  to 
ask  the  Presiding  OflBcer.  Ask  me  and 
I  will  tell  him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  all  right.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  the  Senator  off 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  that  the 
Senator  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  However,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  forestalled  from  the  right  to  be 
heard  myself. 

The  figure,  by  the  way,  is  $12  million. 


Is  it  not,  according  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $12  million  figure 
covers  all  exports  from  all  free  world 
countries  to  North  Vietnam  in  calendar 
year  1966.  The  flgiu-e  for  France  was 
$2,290,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Getting  back  to  the  subject,  obviously 
I  have  not  gotten  through  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  are  facing  here  is  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  executive 
branch  have  failed  to  face  up  to  the  hard 
fsicts  of  realism.  The  rest  of  the  world 
thinks  we  are  foolish  to  finance  trade 
with  governments  who  are  furnishing 
Vietnam  with  supplies.  I  think  we  are 
foolish.  We  are  not  shutting  off  all  trade. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  despite 
the  argiunents  to  make  it  appear  that 
way.  There  are  other  ways  they  can 
finance  their  trade.  They  can  use  their 
own  banks  or  private  sources  of  capital. 
There  are  also  the  world  banks.  In  fact, 
we  have  got  so  many  banks  spread  all 
around  the  world,  in  such  profusion  now, 
that  there  is  almost  no  end  to  them. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  is  that  this 
Is  one  opportunity  for  us  to  say,  loud  and 
clear,  that  we  do  not  sanction  trading 
with  OUT  enemies  and  we  are  not  going 
to  ask  our  people  to  finance  trade  with 
those  countries  who  are  fumishirfe 
North  Vietnam  with  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  amendment.  I  feel  strongly 
about  it  with  full  consideration  of  what 
I  think  the  President  needs.  But  I  also 
think  that  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  up  and  say  to  the  world,  loudly 
and  clearly,  that  we  have  brought  our 
thinking  out  of  the  clouds,  that  we  have 
got  our  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
now  is  the  time  when  we  are  going  to 
stop  this  financing  of  coimtrles  who  are 
trading  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies. 

Finally,  with  the  dead  In  Vietnam  at 
12,000  or  thereabouts,  I  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  the  responsibiUty  that  rests 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  Is  not 
just  emotional.  I  have  supported  the 
President.  I  have  not  supported  the  way 
the  war  has  been  waged.  I  have  not 
agreed  with  it.  The  best  military  people 
I  have  heard  have  not  agreed  with  the 
way  it  is  being  run,  either.  But  neither 
has  any  statement  of  mine  I  have  ever 
made  given  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  nor  could  It  ever  be  published  to 
be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in 
any  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Hanoi  news- 
paper. 

Thus,  I  think  my  position  in  this 
respect,  in  support  of  the  President,  is 
well  known  and  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again. 

I  sincerely  hoi>e  that  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  will  say  to  our  Government, 
"We  do  not  approve  of  this.  We  are  going 
to  cut  it  out.  No  longer,  by  taxing  our 
own  people,  are  we  going  to  finance  trade 
with  those  countries  presently  giving 
material  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
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llr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
str  >ngly  stipport  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Th  5  amendment  would  prohibit  the  Ex- 
po|t-I«aport  Bank  from:  one,  financing 
by  a  country  at  war  with  the 
-.[ted  States;  and  two,  financing  pur- 
by  a  country  aiding  another  coun- 
whlch  is  at  war  with  the  United 
.  Last  year  the  United  States  lost 
cv^r  5,000  men  in  Vietnam.  This  year  it 
been  estimated  we  will  lose  7,300.  I 
thkik  the  figure  now  is  going  to  nm 
hl(  her  than  that,  because  the  casualties 
so  far  have  been  greater  than  antici- 
pafed. 

would  simply  ask  Senators  to  pro- 
a  question  of  this  kind  to  the  serv- 
-     fighting  over  there.  What  would 
men  in  Vietnam  want  them  to  do? 
would  they  want  Senators  to  vote  on 
question?  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
m^d  that  this  amendment  is  calculated 
prevent  helping  the  economy  of  any 
that  is  at  war  with  the  United 
.  or  any  nation  that  is  trading  or 
business  with  a  nation  at  war  with 
United  States. 
[t  has  been  mentioned  here  that  about 
million  of  business  is  being  done  with 
Ndrth  Vietnam   by   other   countries.    I 
W9uld  remind  Senators  that  this  is  a  drop 
the  bucket:  that  the  United  States 
itself  la  spending,  to  support  this  war, 
frl>m  %2b  billion  to  $30  billion  per  year, 
war  is  costing  from  $2  billion  to  $2.5 
billion  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  did  lose  that 

aipount  in  trade,  what  is  that  compared 

._.  saving  American  lives? 

There  certainly  should  be  no  question 

anyone's  mind  that,  if  this  amend- 

mtnt  Is  adopted,  it  will  promote  the  econ- 

of  the  countries  which  are  en- 

us  in  armed  conflict  or  those 

ajimtries  which  are  doing  business  with 

coimtries  with  which  we  are  en- 

in  armed  conflict.  War  is  not  only 

military  battle,  but  an  economic  battle, 
_  It  is  Just  as  important  that  we  flght 
from  an  economic  standpoint  as  from 
military  standpoint. 
_  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
ai  aendment.  Ask  yourselves  what  the 
American  people  want.  There  lies  your 
!wer.  There  \&  no  question  in  my  mind 
to  how  the  American  people  wotild 
sfand  on  this.  There  Is  no  question  in  my 
n  ind  as  to  how  the  fighting  men  would 
si^nd  on  this.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
as  to  what  Is  best  for  America  while 
_  are  at  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  great 

niistake  to  trade  with  countries  that  are 

war  with  the  United  States  or  to  as- 

them  in  any  form  whatever. 
I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 

Union  has  been  furnishing  about 

_    percent  of  the  armor  and  equipment 

recessary  to  wage  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

am  convinced  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 

M^ould  withdraw  its  aid  In  the  war  in 

itnam,  the  war  would  end  very  shortly. 

I  can  see  no  other  course;  it  seems  to 

11  we  are  interested  In  the  survival 

our  own  country,  we  should  adopt 

amendment.  For  the  sake  of  a  few 

I  altry  dollars — even  If  we  lost  them — I 
E  Lill  say  we  ought  to  adopt  the  amend- 
t  lent.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
Ii3rrd  amendment. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  it 
plainly  xmderstood  that  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  does  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries.  It  does  not  constitute  any 
softening  in  my  attitude  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  does  not 
constitute  any  softening  in  my  attitude 
toward  countries  that  want  to  trade  with 
North  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  well 
drawn.  I  am  afraid  of  its  implications. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  objectives  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Virginia,  and  I 
endorse  his  objectives. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  other  thing.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  American  taxpayers 
subsidizing  the  trade  of  anyone.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  one  of  the  few 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  makes  any  money.  It 
returns  some  $60  million  annually  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  $60  million  more  goes  into  its  re- 
serves. So  it  is  in  sound  condition. 
Therefore,  do  not  get  any  mistaken  idea 
that  this  Is  a  matter  of  the  American 
taxpayers  subsidizing  anybody'. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  lyield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  said 
how  much  trade  has  been  invloved  be- 
tween a  number  of  nations  and  North 
Vietnam.  Can  he  tell  the  dollar  value 
of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  North 
Vietnam?  How  much  military  equip- 
ment has  been  sent  to  North  Vietnam? 
What  is  the  value  of  it?  Is  it  80  percent, 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjrmond]?  That,  to  me, 
is  the  important  issue.  How  much  has 
been  the  volimie  of  trade? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  figure  is  available. 
I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  me.  The  trade  of  these 
other  nations  is  insignificant. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  question  of  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  Including  Russia, 
and  the  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
In  connection  with  it,  is  covered  by  the 
Foreign  Assistant  Act  of  1966.  The  ques- 
tion of  trade  with  free  countries  whose 
exports  from  us  may  find  their  way  to 
Commimist  countries  is  covered  by  the 
pending  bill.  So  the  Byrd  amendment 
has  particular  relevance  to  trade  of  the 
free  world  countries.  It  is  with  respect 
to  them  that  we  have  no  present  law, 
and  nothing  in  the  pending  legislation 
applies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier  today:  We  are 
contemplating  financing  a  $50  million 
automobile  manufacturing  plant  for 
Russia.  Russia  is  the  main  supplier  of 
goods  to  North  Vietnam.  Trucks  are  an 
essential  part  of  war.  I  cannot  go  edong 
with  any  program  which,  as  hsa  been 
said,  will  provide  $50  million  for  Flat  to 
build  automobiles  which,  in  all  probabil- 
ity and  certainty,  will  be  sent  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief  in  summarizing  the  arguments  as  I 
imderstand  them.  I  suggest,  primarily, 


that  Senators  who  have  not  been  able 
to  listen  to  the  debate  this  afternoon, 
and  who  will  be  reading  the  Record  after 
the  vote,  and  our  constituents,  friends, 
historians,  and  reporters  read  carefully 
the  Record  of  this  memorable  day.  Let 
them  examine  the  debate  and  notice  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked  and  the 
answers  which  have  been  given,  and  re- 
late them,  if  they  can,  to  a  conclusion 
in  connection  with  the  decision  which  is 
about  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments. The  bill  has  rather  larger  impli- 
cations, however,  than  the  Senator  from 
Maine  indicated  in  one  of  his  concluding 
remarks,  in  which  he  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  Byrd  amendment  would  not 
have  much  import  because  all  of  what  it 
proposes  is  adequately  covered  by  other 
legislation.  Unhappily,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

The  other  legislation  says  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  abhor 
and  to  oppose  these  activities.  This  bill, 
for  the  first  time,  would  make  it  a  law. 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  naled — and 
it  is  a  matter  of  record — that  when 
something  is  a  matter  of  policy,  it  Is 
meaningless  as  law.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  what  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment provides  and  what  has  been  done  in 
previous  legislation. 

We  may  quibble  whether  the  amount 
is  $11  million  or  $12  million,  but  every 
nation  knows  that  what  goes  into  Hanoi 
goes  in  to  help  them  fight  a  war  against 
our  American  forces. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  there  are  some 
specific  guidelines  concerning  what  Ha- 
noi is  getting  from  Russia.  I  have  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  different 
times  tables  and  other  information 
showing  this. 

Fourteen  days  after  October  12,  1966, 
when  the  President  by  Executive  order, 
for  the  first  time  opened  up,  without  li- 
cense or  restriction,  400  Items  for  expor- 
tation to  build  up  the  economy  of  Russia, 
the  Russians  held  a  conference  in  War- 
saw, Poland,  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  and  issued  a  proclamation.  In- 
cluded among  the  countries  was  "friend- 
ly little  Rumania."  I  put  "friendly  Ru- 
mania" in  quotation  marks.  Russia  and 
those  countries  promised  a  billion  dollars 
of  additional  supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 
In  the  first  3  months  afterward,  they 
sent  one-third  of  that  additional  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  supplies  to  Hanoi. 

We  know  where  a  Mig  comes  from.  It 
comes  only  from  Russia.  We  know  where 
they  get  their  SAM  bases;  only  from 
Russia.  We  know,  according  to  intelli- 
gence which  the  Army  has  reported,  that 
there  are  at  least  7,500  antiaircraft  guns 
in  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam, 
shooting  down  American  pilots  every  day. 
All  of  them  come  from  Russia.  The  Sen- 
ator says  he  has  seen  pictures  of  the  Rus- 
sian trucks  himself.  Mr.  President,  that 
should  be  adequate  to  sharpen  the  issue 
before  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  Russia  be  eligible 
for  credit  guarantees  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  If  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  our  country? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  But  not  if  we  agree 
to  the  Byrd  Eimendment. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  sharpens  the  issue. 
Other  than  that,  we  have  done  nothing. 
In  the  Muskle  perfecting  amendments, 
we  changed  the  word  "policy"  around, 
and  we  changed  the  word  "should"  to 
"shall";  but  at  the  end  of  it  we  say  that 
having  done  all  this,  should  the  President 
decide  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
do  otherwise,  he  can  do  It. 

That  is  what  I  referred  to  yesterday  as 
hypocritical  legislation.  We  are  more 
than  a  little  dishonest  with  the  people 
when  we  tell  them  we  have  locked  the 
door.  We  took  "should"  out  and  put  In 
"shall";  we  say  it  Is  not  policy.  It  is  law. 
But  if  we  leave  In  the  escape  hatch — 
through  which  you  could  drive  a  four- 
horse  team  with  a  load  of  South  Dakota 
alfalfa  hay,  if  you  were  blind  and  doing 
it  at  midnight,  It  Is  so  broad — If  we  pass  a 
law  saying  that  If  the  President  wishes, 
he  can  do  otherwise,  It  is  meaningless, 
and  we  do  not  need  an  Attorney  General's 
opinion  to  tell  us  so. 

We  should  know  that.  People  who  read 
the  Record  should  know  that.  Those  who 
vote  on  the  legislation  should  know  It. 
One  other  point:  As  we  approach  this 
decision,  let  us  realize  that  we  are,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  hammering  out 
by  legislative  action  a  wartime  policy  on 
trading  with  the  enemy.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Senators  have  directly  faced 
up  to  such  a  vote.  If  we  fail  or  fumble 
this  opportunity,  I  can  guarantee  it  will 
not  be  our  last  vote  on  this  subject — not 
the  last  In  this  session,  not  the  last  time 
this  week.  If  we  now  emujt  effective  leg- 
islation, we  will  have  made  progress,  and 
I  think  history  will  applaud  us  for  show- 
ing our  concern  for  the  many,  instead  of 
for  those  fugitive  few  who  do  profit  and 
get  rich  from  wartime  trade.  I  support 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  take  only  1  or  2  minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  realize  that 
there  are  different  viewpoints  on  this 
proposal,  and  I  recognize  the  complete 
sincerity  of  every  Senator.  Naturally,  I 
would  hope  that  £is  many  as  possible 
would  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  I 
know  that  those  who  do  not  vote  for  It 
are  equally  as  sincere,  equally  as  consci- 
entious as  those  who  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  Is  a  question  of  viewpoint  and 
opinion. 

I  think  we  have  gotten  off  the  track  a 
little  bit  this  afternoon  as  to  this  amend- 
ment. There  have  been,  perhaps,  some 
red  herrings  thrown  across  the  trail. 

All  it  really  would  do  Is  this:  It  just 
spells  out  whether  the  President  shall 
have  discretionary  authority  to  do  what 
has  been  proposed  or  suggested  by  some 
here,  or  whether  Congress  itself  shall 
say  that  these  funds,  provided  by  the 
American  taxpayers,  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  any  nation  whose  govern- 
ment is  sending  supplies  and  material  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Some  point  has  been  made  about  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  specify  strategic 


materials  or  annaments.  Mr.  President, 
I  read  a  great  deal  of  history  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  like  to  read  about  Na- 
poleon. I  am  not  a  military  man,  but  I 
like  to  read  Napoleon.  One  of  Napoleon's 
fundamental  propositions  was  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach.  So  when- 
ever wheat,  food,  or  anything  of  that  type 
is  sent  to  North  Vietnam,  It  Is  sent  there 
to  the  disadvantage,  as  I  see  it,  of  our 
American  troops. 

Another  point  which  has  been  raised 
by  the  very  able  Senator  from  Maine  Is 
that  this  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
diplomacy.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  in  recent  years, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  very  happy  with  the  diplomacy  we 
have  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
executive  branch  would  act  to  curb  some 
of  the  problems  we  are  faced  with  now, 
I  would  not  ask  Congress  to  do  it. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  only  so 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
and  materials  have  been  sent  to  North 
Vietnam.  Perhaps  it  was  $11  million,  or 
$20  million,  or  whatever  amoimt  it  was 
last  year.  We  do  not  know  but  that  it 
might  be  $200  million  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  or  what  the  figure  might  be. 

But  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  ask 
this  question:  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
whatever  the  amoimt  of  the  material  was, 
it  could  very  well  have  helped  the  war 
effort  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  thus 
prolonged  the  struggle  we  are  engaged 
in? 

I  think  most  of  us  will  agree — and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
agree — that  this  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
going  too  well.  Some  will  disagree.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  seems  to  think  things 
are  going  nicely.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  war  is  not  going  too  well.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  not  demonstrably 
closer  to  ending  it  now  than  we  were  2 
years  ago,  before  we  started  this  great 
buildup. 

Perhaps  this  amendment  will  not  do 
any  good.  Maybe  It  will  not  help  the  men 
in  Vietnam.  But  certainly  It  cannot  hurt 
them.  Certainly  It  cannot  do  them  any 
harm;  and  I  think  at  least  it  Is  worth  a 
try.  I  further  suggest  that  It  is  in  line 
with  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  July  31,  when 
many  most  outstanding  and  able  Sena- 
tors took  the  Senate  floor  to  say  that  the 
Senate  in  the  past  had  created  imbalance 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  and  felt  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  attempt  to  correct  that  Imbalance. 

This  is  one  amendment  which  would 
seek  to  help  accomplish  that  end.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  a  great  amendment.  Maybe 
it  will  not  end  the  war — as  we  know  it 
will  not— but  it  might  help  a  little  bit. 
It  might  be  of  some  slight  help  to  our 
troops.  It  might  help  a  great  deal  in  be- 
giiming  the  road  back  to  where  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  corrects  the  im- 
balance which  now  exists  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  fhe  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FtrLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  []Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Ws'oming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

(No.  212  Leg.] 
YEAS — 56 


Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fong 

Griffln 


Bartlett 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Javits 


Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnvison 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

NATS— 26 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

MansSeld 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Morton 

Muskle 

Pastore 


Montoya 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennla 

Symington 

TsJmadge 

Thurmond 

wuilams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Pell 
Percy 
Scott 
Spar  km  an 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
WUlUma.  N  J. 
Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Curtla 


NOT  VOTING— 18 
Dominick  McQee 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gore 
Hatfield 
Long,  Mo. 


MetcaU 

Morse 

Moss 

Russell 

Smathera 


So  the  amendment  (No.  247)  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
o  1  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a  freed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
8  1  amendment,  which  I  do  not  believe 
■vs  111  Involve  a  roUcall  vote,  and  it  can  be 
d  sposed  of  in  10  or  12  minutes.  I  ask 
tl  lat  It  be  read.  It  Is  an  amendment  of- 
fi  iwd  for  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 

g  MATHERS]  and  myself.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
a  nendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
t  le  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  clerk 

c  uinot  be  lieard.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate  win  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  not 
r  »d  the  amendment  until  there  is  or- 
cer. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  is  not 
1 1  print,  and  the  only  way  we  will  know 
^  rhat  Is  in  it  will  be  by  hearing  it  read. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  advise  my  distin- 
g  uished  friend  that  a  mimeographed  copy 
1$  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  it  was  not  printed, 
I  [1  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  mimeo- 
^phed  copies. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  a  different 
thing;  and  I  have  not  seen  the  mimeo- 

I  Taphed  copy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
I  imendment  will  be  stated. 

The  liEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.   Insert  after 
Lne  2,  page  3 : 

(b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
I  oaertlng  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
owlng:  "In  providing  such  aid,  however, 
be  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall  not 
I  .pprove  any  loan  unless  It  finds  that  the 
I  lomestlc  economy  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
;  ected  thereby." 


Renumber  (b) ,  on  line  3,  page  3,  fc) . 
Renumber  (c) ,  on  line  22,  page  4,  (d) . 
Renumber  (d) ,  on  line  25,  page  4,  (e) . 
Renumber  (e) ,  on  line  12,  page  5,  (f). 
Renumber  (f ) ,  on  line  15,  page  5,  (g) . 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
purpose  in  bringing  up  this  amendment 
Tor  my  colleague.  Senator  Smathers,  and 
myself,  is  that  we  have  had  a  very  disap- 
pointing experience  in  connection  with 
loan  made  by  the  Bank,  in  that  it  was 
made    without    the    industry    affected 
knowing  anything  about  it,  without  the 
Senators  who  were  concerned  knowing 
anything  about  it,  and  it  was  made  to 
a  foreign  country  in  such  an  industry  as 
to  very  adversely  affect  a  large  industry 
of  this  country.  Because  we  are  told  from 
Inside  the  Bank  that  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  another  large  loan,  we  feel  that 
the  bill  should  include  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Bank  to  advise  itself  as  to 
the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  Ameri- 
can Industry  of  a  loain  that  it  is  being 
asked  to  make.  We  feel  very  keenly  about 
this. 

The  loan  in  question  was  for  $24  mil- 
lion to  the  country  of  Morocco  for  the 
purpose  of  greatly  expanding  their 
phosphate  business,  their  phosphate  fa- 
cilities. Incidentally,  phosphate  is  an  in- 
ternational object  of  trade.  From  my  own 
State,  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the 
phosphate  produced  Is  marketed  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  phosphate  produced  in 


other  sections  of  the  Nation  Is  also  mar- 
keted in  foreign  trade. 

Besides,  there  are  large  deposits  of 
phosphates  in  the  West  which  the  Sena- 
tors and  people  affected  are  very  anxious 
to  start  producing  in  great  quantity,  and 
it  is  excellent  phosphate.  Excellent  de- 
posits have  just  been  found  in  the  State 
represented  by  the  two  Senators  from 
North  Carolina,  and  that  will  be  in  the 
field  very  shortly. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  for  the 
fxrrther  protection  of  the  phosphate  in- 
dustry, and  also  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  principle,  the  Bank  should  advise 
itself  about  possible  adverse  effects  on 
domestic  business  Ijefore  it  makes  a  loan. 
We  feel  that  this  amendment  should 
be  placed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  rapidly  as  I  can,  I 
will  go  through  the  remarks  which  I 
have. 

In  February  1965,  I  was  advised  that 
the  administration  had  agreed  in  1963 
to  lend  the  Moroccan  Government  $5 
million  in  1964,  and  $10  million  in  1965, 
through  AID  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing its  phosphate  production. 

The  hurtful  effect  such  expansion 
would  have  on  our  domestic  economy  in 
Florida  and  other  areas  of  the  United 
States  prompted  us  to  confer  with  offi- 
cials of  AID,  at  which  time  we  pointed 
out  that  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  Assistance  Act,  it  is  required  that 
assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  if  the 
President  finds  that  assistance  proposed 
to  be  furnished  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  U.S.  economy,  or  a  sub- 
stantial segment  thereof— title  22  U.S.C. 
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In   the   authorization  legislation   for 
AID  Is  a  provision  such  as  the  one  we 
offer,  and  when  that  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  AID,  they  declined  to  make 
the  loan.  The  next  we  heard  about  the 
matter,  which  was  in  the  late  part  of 
1965,  we  were  informed  by  a  press  re- 
lease—not by  the  Bank,  not  by  the  in- 
dustry affected,  but  by  a  press  release — 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  al- 
ready authorized  a  loan  of  $24  million 
to  Morocco  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  financing  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
machinery,  materials  and  related  serv- 
ices, required  for  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  existing  phosphate  mining 
operations  in  Morocco.  At  that  time  my 
colleague.    Senator    Smathers,    and    I, 
wrote  the  President  of  the  Bank,  Mr. 
Linder,  under  date  of  December  6,  1965, 
stating  our  concern  and  alarm  over  the 
proposed  loan  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing the  phosphate  industry  of  Morocco, 
as  such  expansion  would  unquestionably 
affect  the  world  market  and,  thereby, 
have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  phosphate 
industry  of  Florida,  which  is  a  large  ex- 
porter of  phosphate,  as  well  as  on  other 
areas  of  the  country.  Our  letter  further 
requested  that  prior  to  any  further  loans 
being  made  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
phosphate  production,  we  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  our  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : , 


December  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Harold  P.  Lindeb, 
President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Linder:  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  a  $24  million  loan  to  the  Government 
of  Morocco  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  phosphate  In- 
dtistry  of  that  country  Is  viewed  with  con- 
siderable alarm  as  the  proposed  expansion 
win  unquestionably  affect  the  world  market 
and  thus  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  phos- 
phate Industry  of  Florida  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

We  are  further  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  our  offices  were  not  notified  of  the  pro- 
posed loan  prior  to  Its  constimmatlon  and 
public  announcement  of  lts>pproval  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

In  view  of  the  effect  that  the  expansion 
of  the  phosphate  Industry  will  have  on  the 
Industry  In  Florida,  we  earnestly  request  that 
prior  to  any  f xirther  loans  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  phosphate  production 
thafr,we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
^ours  respectftUly, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 
George  A.  Smathers, 

U.S.  Senators. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  By  letter  dated  De- 
cember 16,  1965,  the  Bank  repUed,  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  that  letter: 

After  careful  study  of  the  application,  our 
Board  of  Directors  gave  Its  preliminary  au- 
thorization of  the  credit  on  November  12, 
1965.  As  Is  customary,  the  proposal  was  then 
referred  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems for  Its  consideration.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Department  of  State,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Exlmbank,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Indicated  unanimously  that  It  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  authorization  of  the  credit.  On 
November  19,  1965,  our  Board  of  Directors 
formally  authorized  the  credit.  A  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  authorization  was 
Issued  for  release  on  November  29,  1965. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility that  the  expansion  of  the  phosphate 
Industry  In  Morocco,  with  United  States 
equipment  financed  by  Exlmbank,  may  affect 
phosphate  producers  In  Florida  and  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  of  course 
conceivable  that  the  Bank,  by  refusing  to 
assist  the  export  of  capital  equipment,  could 
in  some  Insrtances  restrict  the  expansion  of 
foreign  facilities  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities which  are  traded  In  international 
commerce  In  competition  with  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  these  commodities. 

In  equal  frankness  I  should  add  that  I  am 
not  convinced  that,  given  our  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Bank  can  or  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  refusing  to  finance  sound  export 
transactions  on  the  grounds  which  your  let- 
ter suggests.  As  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
states  that  "The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  to  aid  In  financing  and  to 
facilitate  exporta  and  Imports  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  the  United 
States"  and  foreign  countries  (12  USC 
635(a)). 

Mr.  President,  particular  note  should 
be  taken  of  the  first  paragraph  that  I 
just  quoted,  and  I  will  repeat  it  in  part: 
As  Is  customary,  the  proposal  was  then 
referred  to  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
International  Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems for  ItB  consideration.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Department  of  State,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Exlmbank,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  into  this 
matter  In  great  detail  unless  Senators 
wish  to  question  us.  but  we  have  the  cor- 
respondence on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
answer  which  we  received  shortly  there- 
after. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  I  have  your  letter 
of  December  6.  1965,  written  Jointly  with 
Senator  Smathers,  concerning  the  $24  mil- 
lion credit  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
has  recently  authorized  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Morocco.  The  purpose  of  the 
credit  Is  to  assist  Irriflnanclng  the  purchase 
In  the  United  States  and  exportation  to  Mo- 
rocco of  equipment,  machinery,  materials, 
and  related  services,  all  of  United  States 
manufacture  or  origin,  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  existing  phos- 
phate mining  operations  of  the  Moroccan 
Government's  Office  Cherlflen  des  Phosphates 
(OCP) . 

In  responding  to  your  comments  on  the 
possible  effect  of  this  credit  on  Florida  phos- 
phate producers,  it  may  be  helpful  to  out- 
line brlefiy  the  program  which  the  credit 
will  assist  In  financing. 

The  proposed  borrower,  OCP,  is  an  autono- 
mous corporation,  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Morocco,  and  has  been  In  exist- 
ence since  1921.  It  is  now  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pansion program  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $56.6  million.  The  major  portion  of  this 
amount  Is  for  machinery  and  equipment.  In 
the  past,  the  capital  equipment  requirements 
of  OCP  have  been  supplied  primarily  by 
European  manufacturers.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  credit  lines  are  now  In  exist- 
ence or  available  from  European  sources  un- 
der which  it  would  be  possible  for  OCP  to 
purchase  from  European  suppliers  all  of  Its 
requirements  for  machinery  and  equipment 
In  connection  with  the  present  expansion 
program.  However,  as  Indicated,  OCP  would 
like  to  place  approximately  $24  million  of  Its 
present  equipment  requirements  with  United 
States  suppliers. 

In  September  1965,  OCP  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  Exlmbank  for  a  credit  of  $24  mil- 
lion to  assist  in  financing  that  portion  of  the 
required  equipment  which  OCP  would  like 
to  purchase  In  the  United  States.  During  our 
consideration  of  the  application  we  became 
convinced  that  the  Moroccan  Government 
was  firmly  committed,  as  a  matter  of  top  pri- 
ority, to  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
program  in  question;  Indeed,  the  program 
had  been  under  way  for  some  time.  The  only 
question  open  was  where  the  necessaryviiin- 
ported  equipment  would  be  purchased.  The 
Moroccans  had  made  It  clear  to  us  that  while 
they  preferred  United  States  equipment,  they 
were  prepared  to  purchase  the  $24  million  of 
equipment  and  services  in  question  from 
European  soiu'ces  if  Exlmbank  should  re- 
fuse to  finance  their  purchase  from  United 
States  suppliers.  Consequently  Exlmbank's 
failure  to  finance  this  proposal  would  have 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  $24  million  of  United 
States  exports,  and  the  accompanying  bal- 
ance of  payments  advantage,  without  any 
countervailing  benefit  to  our  domestic  phos- 
phate producers. 

After  careful  study  of  the  application,  our 
Board  of  Dlrectcov  gave  Its  preliminary  au- 
thorization of  the  credit  on  November  12, 
1965.  As  is  customary,  the  proposal  was  then 
referred  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems for  its  consideration.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Treasury 


Department,  Department  of  State,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Ex- 
lmbank, and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
indicated  unanimously  that  it  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  authorization  of  the  credit.  On 
November  19,  1965,  our  Board  of  Directors 
formally  authorized  the  credit.  A  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  authorization  was  is- 
sued for  release  on  November  29,  1965. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility that  the  expansion  of  the  phosphate 
industry  In  Morocco,  with  UiUted  States 
equipment  financed  by  Exlmbank,  may  af- 
fect phosphate  producers  In  Florida  and 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
course  conceivable  that  the  Bank,  by  refus- 
ing to  assist  the  export  of  capital  equipment, 
could  in  some  Instances  restrict  the  expan- 
sion of  foreign  facilities  for  the  production 
of  commodities  which  are  traded  In  Interna- 
tional commerce  In  competition  with  domes- 
tic producers  of  these  commodities.  In  all 
frankness,  however,  I  do  not  believe,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  Just  stated,  that  our 
Moroccan  credit  represents  such  a  case. 

In  equal  frankness  I  should  add  that  I  am 
not  convinced  that,  given  our  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Bank  can  or  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  refusing  to  finance  sound  export 
transactions  on  the  grounds  which  your  let- 
ter suggests.  As  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  states  that  "The  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank  shall  be  to  aid  In  financ- 
ing and  to  facilitate  exports  and  Imports 
and  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
the  United  States"  and  foreign  countries  (12 
U.S.C.  635(a)).  The  Moroccan  credit  will  be 
available  solely  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
equipment  manufactured  by  United  States 
suppliers,  and  services  to  be  rendered  by 
United  States  entitles.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  statute.  It  Is  also  consistent  with 
the  present  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry  to  expand 
United  States  exports.  Of  particular  Impor- 
tance at  this  time,  the  export  sale  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Exlmbank  credit  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  Improving  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States. 

If  you  have  further  questions  concerning 
this  credit,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

I  am  sending  Senator  Smathers  a  letter 
similar  to  this  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  P.  Linder. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors wiU  note  that  the  letter  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  our  sttong  request 
and  our  earnest  request  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  Bank  made  further  loans  for  this 
purpose. 

If  I  were  to  accentuate  anything  not  in 
my  prepared  remarks  it  is  that  I  would 
hope  this  Bank  would  find  out  how  to 
have  more  cordial  congressional  relations 
because  they  simply  ignored  our  request 
to  be  heard  on  further  applications, 
which  we  understood  from  personnel  in 
the  Bank  were  possibly  to  be  granted  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank  is  greatly  needed  and  is  help- 
ful to  the  economy  of  t^e  United  States 
and  to  the  financing  of  world  trade.  But 
I  do  have  distinct  reservations  as  to  the 
latitude  that  Is  permitted  by  Its  statutory 
authority,  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  does  not  re- 
quire the  Bank  to  consider  the  adverse 
effect  a  loan  approved  by  the  Bank  would 
have  on  the  domestic  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  to  correct  this 
matter.  On  January  14.  1966,  I  intro- 


duced S.  2752  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  to 
require  that  in  providing  aid  the  bank 
shall  not  approve  any  loan  unless  It  finds 
that  the  domestic  economy  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  thereby.  S.  2752  failed 
to  receive  consideration  last  year,  be- 
cause. I  think,  of  the  pressure  of  time. 
I,  therefore,  reintroduced  It  as  S.  83  on 
January  11,  1967,  and  I  understand  the 
committee  requested  a  report  on  the 
measure  on  January  16,  1967,  but  no 
hearing  has  been  held.  It  is  in  the  identi- 
cal words  embraced  in  the  amendment  we 
have  offered  here;  namely: 

In  providing  such  aid,  however,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall  not  approve 
any  loan  unless  It  finds  that  the  domestic 
economy  will  not  be  adversely  affected  there- 
by. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  March 
1,  1967,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  transmitted  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  to  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  repeat:  This  agency  does  not 
seem  to  develop  greatly  its  relations  with 
Congress. 

The  proposed  bill  as  submitted  and  as 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Baulk- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  Senator  Sparkman, 
would,  if  enacted,  shorten  the  name  of 
the  Bank,  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  5 
years,  and  increase  its  lending  authority 
$4.5  billion — to  a  total  of  $13.5  billion. 
However,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  before 
us  as  reported  out  of  committee  adds  to 
the  proposed  bill  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration, two  new  sections — Section 
2(b)(2)  and  2 <bt  (3)— expressing  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Bank 
should  not  assist  exports  to  Communist 
countries,  or  exports  which  the  Bank 
knows  are  principally  for  use  In  or  sale 
to  a  Communist  country,  except  when 
the  President  determines  that  such  as- 
sistance would  be  in  the  national  Interest 
and  so  reports  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Prior  to  final  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  us  by  the  committee,  we  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  whether  the  committee 
also  planned  to  consider  my  bill,  S.  83. 
We  were  advised  that  the  committee  did 
not  plan  to  consider  it  and  it  was  not 
on  the  agenda  for  consideration  since  the 
reports  requested  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies on  January  16,  1967.  had  not  been 
received.  Accordingly,  my  office  contacted 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  Mr.  S.  Douglas  Shackle- 
ford,  in  an  effort  to  hasten  a  report,  and 
on  August  4,  1967,  after  the  committee 
had  ordered  the  pending  bill  favorably 
reported,  a  report  was  received  by  the 
committee  in  answer  to  Its  request  of 
January  16.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  or  Washington 

Washington,  D.C.  August  4.  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Sewator  Sparkman:    This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  16,   1967, 
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which  you  enclosed  a  copy  ol  the  Bill, 

introduced  by  Senator  Holland  and 

_d  to  youp  Oonunlttee  for  conaldera- 

ThlB  BUI,  if  enacted  Into  law,  woiold 

1  aectloa  2(a)    of  the  Esport- Import 

__  Act  ot  1946.  so  as  to  require  the  Board 

Mreeton  of  the  Bank  to  make  a  deter- 

Maa  that  the  domestic  economy  will 

be  adversely  affected  before  approving 

locm. 

_  Ttonir  la  Strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
proposed  legislation  Is  undesirable  and 
woild  severely  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
Bank   In   carrying   out   Its    basic    Con- 
donal   mandate   of  aiding   In   financing 
fadlltatlJig  exports  and  imports  of  the 
ed  States. 
_  requirement  that  the  Bank  undertake 
^udy  of  the   possible   adverse   effects   of 
transaction  on  the  domestic  economy 
wotild    be   so   time-consuming   as   to   rule 
any   possibility   of    prompt   replies   to 
s  for  financial   assistance  to  United 
_  exporters.  The  Bank  would  be  sad- 
wlth  the  virtually  impossible  task   of 
ig  and  weighing  the  potential  futxire 
Imbact  on  domestic  producers  of  the  num- 
as  export  sales  In  which  it  participates, 
vould  be  Impractical  to  require  the  Bank 
.„  conduct  the  Inquiries  necessary  for  such 
del  ermlnatlons   and   at   the   same   time   to 
It  effectively  to  assist  United  States 
■s  m  their  efforts  to  sell  abroad  In 
.J     compeUtlve    markets,    where    often 
timely    availability    of    financing    Is    a 
critical  element  In  whether  the  order  will  go 
a  United  Statea  exporter  rather  than  his 
.  elgn  competitor. 

;  Such  an  Inquiry  would  also  be  Inconclu- 
Each  loan  the  Bank  makes  benefits  the 

^ ^  by  assisting  an  export  sale  of  goods 

services  of  United  States  origin.  The  Bill 
wc  uld  require  a  balancing  of  this  benefit 
ag  ilnst  any  possible  adverse  effects  on  other 
of  the  domestic  economy.  Even  If  the 
could  perform  such  a  balancing  act.  It 
w(Juld  find  Itself  in  the  position  of  denying 
facilities  to  one  class  of  United   States 
irs,   namely,  prospective  exporters  of 
ent,  supplies,  or  services.  In  order  to 
upon  another  class   of   taxpayers  a 

^ d  benefit  which  In  most  cases  would 

wholly  Illusory.  There  are  relatively  few 
.es  of  capital  equipment  today  which  can 
procured  In  the  United  States  and  nowhere 
Therefore,    the    denial    of    the   Bank's 
lal  assistance  to  the  United  States  ex- 
would  merely  result  In  the  fOTelgn  Ixw- 
•  —.^^    placing    the    same    order    elsewhere. 
a  inuf  acturers  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
generally  quite  capable  of  furnishing  the 
d  equipment,  frequently  at  lower  prices 
their   United   States   competitors   and 

similar  credit   support. 

In  these  drciunstances,  It  is  clear  that  the 
11  would  be  self-defeating.  Not  only  would 
fall  to  accomplish  Its  purpose,  but  It  would 
„jan  lost  business  for  United  States  sup- 
p  lers  and  fewer  export  transactions  for  the 
U  ilted  States.  In  view  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
n  ents  problems,  we  submit  that  this  result 
w  3uld  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

These  comments  on  the  Bill  should  not  be 
c<  instrued  to  mean  that  the  Bank  Is  not  con- 
o  imed  with  the  effects  of  our  activities  on 
d  xnestlc  Industries  undergoing  severe  hard- 
a:  ilpe  as  a  result  of  unfair  competition  or 
o  her  factors  beyond  the  control  of  these  In- 
d  istrles.  In  special  cases  the  Bank,  after 
o  Huultatlon  with  the  National  Advisory 
C  auncU  on  International  Monetary  and  Pl- 
nclal  Policies,  has  sought  to  avoid  fumlsh- 
;  substantial  assistance  which  would  tend 
aggravate  such  coixdltlons.  However,  the 
g  snerallzatlon  of  such  a  policy  as  proposed 
the  BUI  would.  In  ova  considered  Judg- 
lient,  be  highly  tnadvlsabla. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,   the  Bank 

ongly  opposes  S.  83  and  urges  that  It  not 

enacted. 

The  Bank  has  been  advised  by  the  Bureau 

the  Budget  that  fnxn  the  standpoint  of 


the  AdmlnlBtratlon's  program  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  to  you  of  these 
comments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Haxou)  F.  Lindek. 
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Mr.  HOLliAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  advised  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Spark- 
man,  that  S.  83.  to  amend  section  2(a) 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945, 
so  as  to  require  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bank  to  make  a  determination  that 
the  domestic  economy  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  before  approving  a  loan, 
"is  undesirable  and  would  severely  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  the  Bank  in  car- 
rying out  its  basic  congressional  man- 
date of  aiding  in  financing  and  facilitat- 
ing exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States."  The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

A  requirement  that  the  Bank  undertake  a 
study  of  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  each 
transaction  on  the  domestic  economy  would 
be  so  time-consuming  as  to  rule  out  any  pos- 
sibility of  prompt  replies  to  request  lor 
financial  assistance  to  United  States  exf)ort- 
ers.  The  Bank  would  be  saddled  with  the 
virtually  impossible  task  of  analyzing  and 
weighing  the  potential  future  Impact  on 
domestic  producers  of  the  numerous  export 
sales  In  which  It  participates.  It  would  be 
Impractical  to  require  the  Bank  to  con- 
duct the  Inquiries  necessary  for  such  deter- 
minations and  at  the  same  time  to  expect  It 
effectively  to  assist  United  States  exporters 
In  their  effort  to  sell  abroad  in  highly  com- 
petitive markets,  where  often  the  timely 
availability  of  financing  ts  a  critical  element 
In  whether  the  order  will  go  to  a  United 
States  exporter  rather  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
agency  turned  down  the  legislation  be- 
cause it  said  it  would  be  impractical  and 
be  in  the  way  of  its  csurying  out  its  ob- 
ligations. Apparently  it  feels  there  is  no 
particular  obligation  on  it,  and  in  this 
communication  it  so  expressed  itself,  to 
find  out  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
important  domestic  industries,  or  the 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  while  it 
is  essential  to  assist  the  export  sale  of 
goods  or  services  to  assist  the  economy — 
we  cannot  continue  to  move  on  a  one- 
way street.  If  assisting  In  the  export  of 
certain  goods  and  services  jeopardizes  our 
position  In  the  world  market  In  other 
areas  of  our  economy,  then  we  must  take 
a  second  look  at  the  situation. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  to  me  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  dated  August  8.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExPORT-lMPOBT  Bank  op  Washington, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  8. 1967. 
Hon.  Spessard  Holland. 
17.5.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  8e3Iato«  Holland:  I  am  enclosing 
for  your  Information  copies  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury  and  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  on 
S.  83,  the  blU  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  which  was  introduced  by 
you  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  originals  have,  as 
Indicated,  been  sent  to  Senator  Sparkman 
in  response  to  his  request. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Bank  does  not  favor 
passage  of  the  bUl  since  it  would  require  the 
Bank  to  engage  In  an  extremely  difficult 
balancing   of   economic   interests   before   we 


oould  make  our  assistance  available  to  United 
States  exporters.  In  ovir  opinion  this  require- 
ment would  severely  hamper  the  Bank's  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  export  financing  Institution. 
I  might  add  to  the  comments  in  our  letter 
to    Senator    Sparkman    that    all    loans    au- 
thorized by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  first 
cleared     through     the     National     Advisory 
Council    on    International     Monetary    and 
Financial   Policies,    an    inter-agency    group 
comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who    Is    the    Chairman,    the    Secretaries    of 
State  and  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  can  assure  you  that  In  the 
deliberations   of   this   group   the   Commerce 
Department  and  other  agencies  are  diligent 
in  asserting  the  Interests  of  any  industry  In 
the  United  States  which  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  authorization  of  an  Exlmbank 
credit,  all  ol  which  of  course  assist  In  financ- 
ing exports  by  United  States  manufacturers. 
The  Bank,  too,  Is  very  much  aware  of  this 
problem  and  takes  Into  account  the  possible 
adverse  effects  ol   credit   authorizations   on 
other  U.S.  industries.  However,  the  stringent 
requirement  Imposed  by  S.  83  would,  we  be- 
lieve, not  be  In  the  national  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hahold  F.  Lindee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
quote  only  the  last  paragraph  from  the 
communication  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
distinct  conflict  with  the  report  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1967,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, stating  that  my  amendment 
"would  be  so  time  consuming  as  to  rule 
out  any  possibility  of  prompt  replies  to 
requests  for  financial  assistance  to  U.S. 
exporters": 

I  might  add  to  the  comments  In  o\ir  letter 
to  Senator  Sparkman  that  all  loans  author- 
ized by  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  first 
cleared  through  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies,  an  Inter-agency  group  comprised  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  Is  the 
Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Com- 
merce, the  Chairman  ol  the  Board  ol  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
Chairman  ol  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank.  I  can 
assure  you  that  In  the  deliberations  of  this 
group  the  Commerce  Department  and  other 
agencies  are  diligent  In  asserting  the  Interests 
of  any  Indtistry  in  the  United  States  which 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  the  authoriza- 
tion of  an  Exlmbank  credit,  aU  of  vr^'ch  of 
course  assist  In  financing  exi>ort8  by  TTnlted 
States  manufacturers.  The  Bank,  too.  Is  very 
much  aware  ol  this  problem  and  takes  Into 
account  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  credit 
authorizations  on  other  U.S.  Industries.  How- 
ever, the  stringent  requirement  Imposed  by 
S.  83  would,  we  believe,  not  be  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Linder  changed  his 
tune  entirely.  Whereas  he  said  to  the 
committee  that  the  Bank  could  not  make 
this  inquiry  and  it  would  not  have  the 
time,  in  the  letter  to  me  he  said  the 
Bank  made  that  inquiry  through  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  which  It  referred 
this  matter  and  every  other  matter.  The 
letter  showed  their  request  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  went  over  one  day  and 
came  back  5  days  later  with  approval 
to  make  the  loan,  all  without  notice  to 
the  department  affected  and  without  no- 
tice to  the  Senators  affected,  and  all  &s 
a  byplay  to  get  around  in  my  opinion, 
the  fact  that  AID  had  been  imable  to 
make  the  loan  because  it  had  in  its  bill, 
setting  it  up,  precisely  or  similar  lan- 
guage that  we  are  asking  be  inserted  in 
the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 
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May  I  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  Uie  loan  to  Morocco  was  apparently 
in  the  making  by  the  two  agencies — AID 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank — for  2 
years  which  seems  to  rule  out  the  ques- 
tion of  time  referred  to  by  the  Bank. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
if  it  is  customary  to  refer  proposals  to 
the  National  Advisory  Coxmcil  on  Inter- 
national Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems for  consideration,  the  composition 
of  the  Coimcil  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
determination  required  by  my  proposed 
amendment,  S.  83,  to  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  necessity  of  increasing  the  time 
factor  involved.  In  any  case,  it  is  well 
worth  while,  in  my  opinion,  to  insure  the 
protection  of  our  domestic  economy  by 
the  Bank  itself. 

Therefore,  I  am  hopeful,  particularly 
since  the  Bank  admits  that  it  now  re- 
fers loans  to  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  that  is  composed  of  those  agencies 
that  can  make  a  determination  as  to  the 
effect  a  loan  may  have  on  the  domestic 
economy  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  able  to  say  I  have 
taken  up  this  matter  In  detail  since  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  made  be- 
cause the  adverse  report  of  the  agency 
did  not  reach  the  committee  until  after 
this  legislation  was  on  the  calendar.  I 
find  that  the  staff  thinks  something 
should  be  done  in  this  field.  We  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mxjskie]  who  is  handling  the 
bill.  I  understand  that  he  is  prepared  to 
suggest  for  the  committee  language 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  what  we  have 
offered,  but  which  almost  directly  copies 
the  language  in  the  AID  bill  which  was 
effective  In  the  case  I  mentioned,  and  was 
effective  to  fight  the  making  of  a  loan 
from  that  agency  which  would  have  been 
made  except  for  that  language. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  wish  to  say  to 
every  Senator  who  has  important  indus- 
tries in  his  State  that  we  know  that 
loans  have  been  made,  and  I  could  men- 
tion some  others,  which  have  not  served 
well  the  interests  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  in 
each  case  such  a  loan  is  made,  and  nec- 
essarily the  large  loans,  that  there  be 
some  effort  made,  some  finding  made 
that  domestic  Industries  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  who,  I  imderstand,  has  a  matter 
which  has  been  carefully  drawn  by  him 
and  his  staff  in  conjunction  with  the 
agency,  who,  I  hope,  have  changed  their 
minds  about  this  and  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  them  to  go  Into  pro- 
posing loans  on  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.  As  a  pre- 
lude to  my  comments,  let  me  say  that 
when  S.  63,  which  is  the  Holland  bill, 
was  introduced  to  the  committee,  we  re- 
ceived and  were  prepared  to  consider  it 
at  an  appropriate  time.  But  we  were  con- 
sidering S.  1555  at  the  time.  We  had  not 
received  agency  reports  on  S.  83,  so  it 
did  not  perhaps  get  the  attention  we 
should  have  given  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  will  state  for  the  Record 


that  we  diligently  requested  a  report  Im- 
mediately after  the  bill  was  filed,  and 
that  for  more  than  6  months  no  report 
wsis  received. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. He  Is  properly  concerned  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  which  he  has  de- 
scribed to  the  Senate.  Because  of  my  In- 
terest, and  with  his  assistance,  we  did 
probe  the  problem  with  the  agency.  Since 
receiving  the  departmental  reports,  I 
have  talked  with  Mr.  Linder  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Interested  Government 
departments,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  each 
of  them  now  shares  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  While  they  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
they  have  offered  no  objections  to  the 
language  similar  to  that  included  in  the 
general  authority  under  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  to  promote  economic 
development  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means, 
does  he  not,  that  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  use  of  somewhat  Identical  language 
they  use  In  the  AID  bill  and  required  of 
AID  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of 
loans? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Let  me  spell  that 
out.  Let  me  read  the  language  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute,  which  I  will  then  send 
up  to  the  desk. 

The  proposed  substitute  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  supplement  and  encoiu'age  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital;  that  loans,  so 
far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  Subsection  (a),  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  ot  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment;  and  that 
in  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  Into  acooimt  the  possible 
adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  econ- 
omy and  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the 
International  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  this  language  In  the  sub- 
stitute, there  is  the  assurance  of  the 
Bank  that  they  will  live  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  in  an  endeavor  to  re- 
spond to  the  concern  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  fine  con- 
sideration given  to  this  problem  which  I 
think  Is  the  general  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  given  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  Insistently  urged  the  oflBcials  of 
the  Bank  to  recognize  this  problem  and 
to  agree  to  legislation  which  will  correct 
it.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  considerate  attitude. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  and  support  the  substitute, 
which  has  a  good  bit  of  the  language  In 
It  which  Is  simply  a  repetition  of  what  Is 
In  the  law  already.  It  has  In  it  proposed 
language  which  does  cover  the  precise 
field  which  Is  Involved  by  our  amend- 
ment, in  Insisting  upon  a  check  by  the 
Bank  as  to  whether  the  domestic  econ- 


omy and  the  Industries  that  might  be 
affected  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
making  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
actively  going  to  resist  this  amendment. 

First,  In  Its  original  form,  as  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Hol- 
land]. It  is  very  precise  and  definite  In 
Its  language.  It  simply  states  that  It  pro- 
vides such  aid.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  not  approve  any  law. 

That  is  law.  That  Is  not  policy. 

Now  the  language  that  the  Board  sends 
up  here  states: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress. 

That  can  be  anything.  It  can  be  the 
sense  of  Congress.  It  does  not  have  the 
least  binding  effect  under  the  Attorney 
General's  ruling,  heretofore.  In  1964, 
when  we  had  the  Russian  wheat  agree- 
ment. 

If  I  have  followed  the  language  cor- 
rectly— and  I  think  I  am  correct — ^for  all 
practical  purposes  it  Is  of  no  legal  valid- 
ity and  has  no  binding  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  yield,  there  is  some  of  the 
proposed  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute which  Is  of  the  nature  as  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  but  that 
is  not  correct  as  to  that  part  which  meets 
the  problem  which  we  have  advanced 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  let  us  read  the 
language. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  (reading) : 

•  •  •  in  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board 
ot  Directors  should  take  Into  account  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy  and  the  desirability  of  safe- 
guarding the  International  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  sir— but  let  us 
start  at  the  beginning  of  that  para- 
graph: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Bank  in  Its  exercise  of  its  functions  should 
supplement  and  encourage  and  not  compete 
with  private  capital; 

That  is  the  policy.  The  bank  can  do  as 
it  likes.  It  can  pay  attention  to  all  these 
recitals  right  there,  but  when  all  Is  said 
and  done.  It  can  just  push  them  off  to 
one  side.  There  are  no  guidelines.  There 
are  no  specific  standards  of  any  kind. 
However.  I  am  not  going  to  resist  it.  If 
that  Is  to  go  in  the  law.  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  will  not  vote  for  it.  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  record  vote,  because  if 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  do  It  right,  then 
let  us  do  it  In  precise  legal  terms  so  that 
we  know  what  it  will  be. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida complained  about  the  liaison  in  com- 
munication with  the  board  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  wonder  a  bit,  under  this  kind 
of  loose  language,  will  we  not  have  that 
fact  constantly  staring  us  In  the  face?  It 
Is  all  right  with  me,  but  let  the  Record 
show  that  I  voted  "nay."  That  Is  It. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  lan- 
guage bearing  on  the  point  which  we 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  Identical  to  that  In  the  AID  bill.  It 
has  been  used — that  language  there — 
and  we  have  used  it  ourselves — to  prevent 
the  making  of  loans.  We  have  prevented 
the  making  of  the  loan  to  Morocco  by 
AID,  with  a  smaller  Interest  rate  over  a 
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B  luch  longer  period  of  repayment  than 
r  Kiiilred  by  the  Bank.  This  language  has 
p  roved  Its  effectiveness  In  that  very  case. 
£  D  I  hope  we  wUl  not  be  further  side- 
t  -acked  by  this  agency,  if  we  are  using 
C  ongress  as  ample  authority  to  deal  more 
s!verely  with  it.  The  trouble  with  this 
agency,  Mr.  President,  is  that  while  it 
c  id  a  fine  job  for  many  years — and  still 
t  oes  a  fine  Job  in  many  particulars — it 
las  gotten  to  where  It  is  dealing  with 
natters  which  have  become  highly 
I  olitical  in  nature  in  a  most  high-handed 
■v^ay. 

I  think  that  the  results  of  the  action 
df  the  committee  in  offering  their  sub- 
s  titute  amendment,  as  a  result  of  our  dls- 
( ussion  here  on  the  floor,  and  as  a  result 
<f  the  inclusion  In  the  law  of  the  very 
1  mgxiage  which  has  been  so  effective  In 
t  le  AID  law,  cannot  help  being  most  ef- 
qectlve  in  curing  this  trouble. 

Certain^,  I  shall  continue  to  watch 
ijhe  performance  of  this  very  fine  Instltu- 
I  Ion,  to  see  that  they  do  pay  some  atten- 
tlon  to  domestic  industry,  and  some  at- 
tention to  Congress,  because  they  have 
1  een  sadly  lacking  in  their  recognition  of 
1  his  interest — and  very  proper  interest — 
(f  Senators,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
:  llinols,  who  is  always  Interested  in  mat- 
1  ers  affecting  his  own  State  and  matters 
1  effecting  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  Senators. 

'[Tiey  are  entitled  to  be  consulted  about 

1  natters  which  do  affect  gravely  great  in- 

I  titutlons  and  great  industries  in  their 

»wn  States.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  find 

I  better  performance  on  the  part  of  the 

igency  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 

lubstitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  only  one  com- 
nent  in  conclusion.  If  the  board  deter- 
nines  to  make  a  loan  and  all  the  king's 
lorses  and  all  the  king's  men  believe  it 
s  not  in  the  Interest  of  our  economy,  the 
x>ard  can  still  make  it,  and  it  will  be 
vithin  the  scope  and  spirit  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it.  It  is 
not  law:  it  is  policy;  and  that  is  Just  as 
thin  as  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment  so  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  for  the  committee  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MXTBKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujnanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  is  as  foIlowB: 

On  page  8,  Bifter  line  2,  Insert  tbe  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Saetloa  3  of  rach  Act  1*  aoMnded  by 
■trtktng  anbaectlan  (b)  thereof  and  by  aub- 
stltuttng  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUovlng: 

"'(b)(1)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congrees 
that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital;  that  loans,  so 
far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying  out 


the  purposes  of  Subsection  (a),  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment;  and  that 
In  authorizing  such  loans  the  Bocu'd  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  Into  account  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  desirability  of  safeguarding 
the  International  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.'  " 

Correct  the  section  numbers  thereafter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  whether  this 
is  about  the  end  of  the  discussion  on  the 
bill  for  tonight,  because  I  am  under  some 
pressure  for  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMSNDMENT    NO.    25S 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
UD  my  amendment,  sponsored  by  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton! ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  and  ask  that  it 
be  made  the  pending  business,  and  that 
it  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  Ue  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  24,  insert  the 
following:  "Insiirance,  extension  of  credits, 
or  participation  in  credits,  would  be  In  the 
national  security  Interest  he  may  report 
such  determination  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  unless,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
termination Is  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  there  is  passed  by 
either  of  the  two  Houses  a  resolution  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  that  house  does  not 
concur  In  such  determination,  such  guaran- 
tees. Insurance,  or  extension  of  credits  may 
be  made,  or  participated  In,  by  the  Bank  not- 
withstanding the  policy  hereinabove  stated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  (A)  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die,  but  (B)  In  the  computation 
of  the  sixty-day  period  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain." 


proclamation  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
on  August  20,  1967,  of  the  signing  of  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  Is  agreed  to. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF 
THE  BONNEVILLE  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  142)  relating  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  142 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  petitions  the  President  of 
the   United   States   to  take  official   note   by 


DOMESTIC  MARSHALL  PLAN  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  measure  designed  to 
commit  this  Congress  to  act  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  needed  change  In  our  na- 
tional priorities.  The  bill  that  I  am  offer- 
ing declares  that  it  Is  the  first  domestic 
priority  of  the  United  States  substan- 
tially to  end  poverty  and  to  eradicate 
widespread  urban  blight  and  decay 
within  the  foreseeable  future  and  It  calls 
for  a  10-year  effort  to  that  end. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a 
"Marshall  plan"  for  the  cities,  and  I 
have  endeavored  in  this  bill  to  put  that 
idea  into  legislative  form. 

I  estimate  the  total  price  tag  to  accom- 
plish this  job  over  the  next  10  years  at 
$50  billion  in  addition  to  present  Federal 
budget  levels.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  only  serious  effort  made  to 
calculate  needed  funds — the  "freedom 
budget"  prepared  by  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute  as  an  out^owth  of  the 
1965  White  House  Conference  "to  fulfill 
these  rights."  The  "freedom  budget' 
found  that  some  $185  billion  of  Federal 
expenditures  over  10  years,  or  an  aver- 
age  of  $18.5  billion  a  year,  would  be 
needed  substantially  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty. Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimates  that  we  are  now  spending 
about  $10.5  bUlion  annually  on  our  cities, 
something  on  the  order  of  $8  billion  per 
year — or  $80  billion  over  10  years — above 
present  expenditures,  is  estimated  to  be 
needed. 

My  own  lower  estimate  of  $50  billion 
is  based  upon  a  .saving  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures which  I  feel  can  be  made  by 
imaginative  programs  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate sector  aid  and  investment.  I  found 
out  that  this  $50  billion  figure  is  2  years' 
cost  to  us  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

My  bill  would  make  a  start  on  this 
effort  by  providing  new  money  for  the 
first  2  of  these  10  years  through  an  ear- 
marking of  one-third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  President's  proposed  income  surtax, 
thereby  producing  about  $5  billion  over 
the  2-year  period.  If  the  income  surtax 
is  not  passed,  the  bill  would  make  the 
added  funds  available  by  direct  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  $5  billion  in 
new  funds. 

The  sound  and  fury  of  congressional 
and  public  reaction  to  the  riots  has  al- 
ready produced  the  introduction  of  bills 
to  provide  emergency  assistance.  But  the 
riots  which  have  racked  American  cities 
In  recent  weeks  are  evidence  of  a  deep- 
seated  social  Illness  which  will  not  be 
cured  in  a  day  or  a  year.  The  breakdown 
of  an  orderly  and  adequate  system  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  wide- 
spread alienation  of  a  significant  portion 
of  our  population  present  a  major  na- 
tional crisis  which  requires  a  major  na- 
tional commitment  of  long  duration. 
Short-term  and  emergency  measures  are 
needed,  but  they  must  not  divert  us  from 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  this  occasion 
to  face  up  to  the  long-term  needs — of 


recognizing  them  and  charting  them  out. 
The  Administration  must  not  and  the 
Congress  must  not  simply  divert  funds 
fiom  one  purpose  to  another  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  hour  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  This  is  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  We  must  heed  the  call  of  the 
Marshall  plan  concept  for  our  cities, 
which  was  to  my  knowledge  first  raised 
by  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League 
and  was  endorsed  by  me  over  a  year  ago 
and  most  recently  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  others,  to  make  a  new 
commitment  and  to  advance  new  fun4s. 
My  proposal  would  not  create  new  pro- 
grams. We  have,  in  model  cities,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act, 
the  Housing  Act,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  in  other 
laws  of  this  type,  all  or  most  of  the  pro- 
gram authority  which  we  need.  What  we 
do  not  have  are  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  within  this 
existing  framework.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  make  new  money  avail- 
able to  the  President  to  be  allocated  to 
these  existing  programs,  or  to  new  pro- 
grams serving  the  same  purposes,  to 
increase  their  impact  over  the  next  2 
years  and  would  include  a  moral  com- 
mittment If  the  program  went  well  to 
continue  It  for  a  decade.  The  President 
would  also  be  authorized  to  use  such 
funds  to  help  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  meet  their  responsibilities 
under  these  Federal  programs  to  jh-o- 
vide  non-Federal  matching  funds. 

The  money  for  these  purposes  would 
come  from  either  of  two  sources.  First, 
and  preferably,  the  bill  would  earmark 
one-third  of  the  revenues  to  be  raised 
under  the  President's  new  2-year  in- 
come surtax  proposal  if  it  is  enacted 
into  law,  for  expansion  of  these  anti- 
slum  and  antipoverty  programs.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  not  a  war  tax;  if  that 
be  the  case  then  let  us  be  sure  of  that 
fact  by  allocating  some  of  its  revenues 
to  domestic  programs  of  overriding 
priority.  Since  it  is  expected  that  $6.3 
billion  would  be  raised  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  more  in  fiscal  year  1969,  this 
earmarking  provision  would  make  funds 
on  the  order  of  $5  billion  availaLle  over 
the  next  2  years  for  expansion  of  the 
programs  designed  to  cure  urban  ills. 
The  bill  provides  a  carryover  of  funds 
so  that  if  any  amounts  were  not  ex- 
pended in  the  year  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  they  eould  be  carried  over 
for  use  in  the  succeeding  2  fiscal  yearj. 
Funds  thus  earmarked  from  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  Income  surtax  would 
be  appropriated  to  an  "economic  oppor- 
tunity trust  fund,"  amilar  in  operation 
to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  establishment  of  this  trust  fund 
assures  a  minimum  level  of  expenditures 
and  continuity  for  the  programs  dedicat- 
ed to  eliminating  poverty  and  providing 
economic  security. 

It  should  be  noted  that  earmarking  a 
prescribed  percentage  of  general  rev- 
enues for  a  specific  purpose  ia  not  un- 
usual on  the  State  leveL  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  for  example,  the  law  re- 
quires that  one-ninth  of  the  State's  per- 
sonal Income  tax  collections  be  deposited 
in  a  fund  now  devoted  to  financing  bonds 
CXin 1401— Part  17 


for  the  construction  of  mental  health 
facilities. 

A  second  accroach  provided  in  the  bill 
is  direct  authorization  of  appropriations 
from  general  Treasury  revenues  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968  and  $3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  If  funds  were  forthcom- 
ing under  the  earmarking  of  the  Income 
surtax  appropriations  to  implemait  this 
new  authorization  would  not  have  to  be 
enacted.  As  evidence  of  the  congression- 
al intent  to  carry  on  these  programs  un- 
til the  need  is  satisfied,  the  bill  makes 
reference  to  authorizations  extending 
through  fiscal  year  1977  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  Marshall 
plan  legislation  of  1948  sought,  in  similar 
terms,  to  indicate  U.S.  commitment  over 
a  4-year  period  without  actually  com- 
mitting funds  beyond  the  first  year. 

Tills  is  an  experience  very  fresh  in  my 
mind,  as  I  participated  in  drafting  that 
very  ];»x)Vision  of  the  Marshall  pl&n. 

The  $5  billion  that  my  bUI  would  make 
available  would,  of  course,  only  be  the 
beginning  in  terms  of  really  meeting  the 
problem.  I  would  hope  that  after  these 
first  2  years  of  additional  allotments 
the  administration  would  recognize  the 
need  and  would  build  up  its  existing  pro- 
grams to  needed  levels. 

And,  let  no  one  think  that  these  levels 
would  tax  our  capacities  beyond  reason- 
able Hmits,  for,  as  the  freedom  budget 
IKJinted  out,  a  provision  of  $18.5  billion 
a  year  would  amount  to  afi  average  of 
only  2  percent  of  the  estimated  annual 
gross  national  product  between  the  1966- 
75  period.  And  as  the  authors  of  that  re- 
port so  aptly  pointed  out:  What  could 
better  illustrate  that  the  whole  question 
of  whether  we  "can  afford"  the  "freedom 
budget"  is  a  moral  question  and  not  an 
economic  issue? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  2274)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  tor  programs  designed  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  urban  slums  by 
reserving  certain  revenues  raised  Under  a 
surcharge  on  Income  tax  liabilities  and 
by  other  means,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.    2274 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '"Domestic  Marshall 
Plan  Act"  of  1967. 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PUEPOSE 

Section  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  a  new  dedication  of  na- 
tional will  and  resources  must  be  made  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  urban  life  and  sub- 
stantially to  eradicate  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  The  high  concentration  of  unem- 
ployed and  low-income  persona  In  certain 
xirban  and  rural  areas,  the  he&vy  migration 
of  persons  of  limited  skills  Into  urban  axeaa, 
and  the  deterioration  of  housing  and  of  pub- 


lic services  in  the  city  slums  have  resulted 
In  conditions  that  degrade  human  dignity, 
are  basic  causes  of  riots  and  civil  disturbance, 
threaten  Internal  security,  and  require  a  re- 
assessment of  our  national  priorities. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  siich  conditions  must  not  and  need  not 
be  allowed  to  persist  in  this  country  and  that 
ft  is  the  first  domestic  priority  of  the  United 
States  substantially  to  end  jKJverty  and  to 
eradicate  widespread  urban  blight  and  decay 
within  the  foreseeable  future;  and  that  pres- 
ent programs  to  achieve  these  purposes  are 
receiving  Inadequate  public  funds  and  pri- 
vate participation. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  commit  addi- 
tional resources  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  to  programs  of  >ob  training,  employ- 
ment, economic  development,  small  business, 
housing,  health.  Income  maintenance,  com- 
munity development  and  Individual  and 
family  services  In  order  to  dedicate  this  Na- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  to  the 
eradication  of  degrading  slums  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  economic  security  for  our 
citizens. 

KSTABUSRMENT    OV   PSOCRAIC 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  President,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Economic  (Importunity  Council,  Is  au- 
thortaed  to  allocate  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  to  existing  programs,  or  to 
new  programs  adopted  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act,  designed : 

( 1 )  provide  work  training  and  employment 
opportunities.  Including  supportive  services, 
for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons; 

(2)  promote  economic  development  In 
order  to  provide  Job  opportunities  for  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons; 

(3)  assist  In  the  establishment  or  strength- 
ening of  small  business  enterprises  located  in 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-Income  persons  or  owned  by  low- 
Income  residents  of  such  areas; 

(4)  provide  public  or  private  housing  for 
low-income  persons; 

(5)  promote  community  development  ac- 
tivities In  areas  of  substantial  concentra- 
tion of  low-income  persons; 

(6)  provide  Income  support  for  low-Income 
Individuals  or  families;  and 

(7)  provide  Individual  and  family  services. 
Including  health,  education  and  legal  serv- 
ices, to  low-income  persons. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  loans  to  public  or  private  agencies 
or  organizations  to  meet  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  non-Pederal  con- 
tributions otherwise  required  to  be  made  to 
projects  or  actlvltlea  assisted  under  Federal 
programs  to  which  funds  may  be  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

EcoMOMK  of'TOBTUNrrr  TRuer  rvm 
Sec.  104  (a) .  There  la  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Trust  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Trust  rund") .  The  Trust  Fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  amounts 
equivalent  to  33  Vi  per  centiun  of  the  taxes 
which  may  be  received  under  a  surcharge  on 
Individual  and  corporate  Income  tax  liabili- 
ties. 

(e)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  para- 
graph (b)  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  of 
the  amounts,  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b), 
received  In  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  tlian  the  amounts 
required  to  be  tranaferml. 
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(d)  There   are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
I  ^proprlated  to  the  Tnut  Funds,  aa  repay- 
able Mtvazices  or  otherwise,  such  additional 

I  urns  aa  may  be  required  to  make  the  ez- 
>endlturea  referred  to  In  subsection  (f). 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
I  if  the  Treasury  to  hold  and  manage  the 

[ttist  Funds,  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
md  appropriate  he  shall  have  for  this 
>urpose  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred 
ipon  him  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
)f  1969  (33  U.S.C.  sec.  101)  to  bold  and  man- 
tle the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(f)  Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  and  allocation  un- 
ler  section  102  Of  this  Act,  and  shall  remain 
callable  untU  expended. 

ACrraOBIZA'nON  of  APPaOPRIATlONS 

Src.  106  (a) .  The  President  shall  carry  out 
bhe  programs  established  In  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  yean  ending  June  30,  1968, 
ind  June  30,  1969,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing eight  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $3  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  succeeding  years  such 
lums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law  through  June 
30,  19r7. 

(b)  Such  authorizations  and  any  such 
appropriations  shall  be  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  already  made 
for  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  allocation  or  expenditure  for  two  addi- 
tional fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
as  follows:  We  have  all  been  talking,  at 
least  a  good  deal  of  debate  has  been  had, 
about  the  Marshall  plan.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  Implement  this  concept,  in  order 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  what  can  con- 
ceivably be  done  In  more  specific  terms 
than  those  which  are  usually  loosely  used 
when  we  speak  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
have  come  up  with  a  figure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  a  plan  by  which  this  might  be 
started.  I  commend  it  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators for  study  and  careful  thought. 

As  one  who  has  lived  a  full  lifetime  in 
and  with  the  slums,  I  can  tell  my  fellow 
Senators  that  I  do  not  believe  the  job 
can  be  done  any  differently  than  through 
a  massive  application  of  resources  at  a 
given  target  within  a  given  period  of 
time.  The  means  must  be  massive. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  effort 
would  infinitely  more  than  pay  for  Itself, 
even  in  the  hardest-headed  financial 
terms.  In  terms  of  Increases  in  income, 
in  the  Improved  vitality  and  skills  of  our 
people.  In  the  devotion  of  our  p€<^le  to 
the  American  system,  and  in  the  enor- 
mously increased  tax  base  which  will  re- 
sult for  cities  and  States. 

It  is  accomplishable,  Mr.  President.  In- 
deed, the  figure  which  I  have  named — 
$50  billion — is  a  fraction  of  the  gross  an- 
nual product  of  the  United  States  for  1 
year. 

This  is  the  order  of  magnitude  which 
is  reqiiired.  It  implements  the  words 
"Marshall  plan,"  which  are  magic  words. 
The  idea  was  an  enormous  success  on  the 
foreign  front  and  I  think  It  can  be  on 
the  domestic  front.  It  offers  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  plan  and  a  chaimel  through  which 
this  accomplishment  can  be  effected. 


LETHAL  GAS  IN  YEMEN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
sistent accounts  of  the  use  of  lethal  gas 
in  Yemen  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  In  the  Nation's  press.  Some  of  these 
charges  were  investigated  by  an  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

On  July  28,  1967,  the  New  York  Times 
published  the  full  text  of  the  Red  Cross 
report,  as  follows: 

Text  of  the  Red  Cboss  Report  on  the  Use 

OF  Poison  Gas  in  Yemen 

(By  Andr6  Rochat) 

Washington,  July  27. — On  May  11,  1967, 
the  I.C.R.C.  delegation  in  Jidda  received  ap- 
peals for  assistance  from  the  two  villages  of 
Gadafa  and  Gahar  in  the  Wadl  Herran,  in 
the  southwestern  Jauf.  According  to  these 
appeals  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  villages  had  been  poisoned  by  gas 
dropped  from  raiding  airplanes. 

Some  hours  later  this  news  was  confirmed 
by  representatives  of  the  Yemeni  Royalists 
and  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  authorities,  who 
requested  the  I.C.R.C.  delegation  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  assistance  of  the  victims. 

The  head  of  the  delegation  decided  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  scene,  accompanied 
by  another  delegate,  two  doctors  and  a  male 
nurse;  members  of  the  I.C.R.C.  medical  team, 
and  a  Yemeni  escort.  The  two-lorry  convoy, 
loaded  with  food  and  medical  supplies,  left 
Amara  on  May  13,  after  having  given  due 
notice  of  Its  line  of  march  and  timetable 
to  the  Egyptian  authorities. 

Unfortunately,  following  an  air  attack  on 
the  I.C.R.C.  convoy.  It  was  not  until  the 
night  of  May  15-16  that  the  mission  reached 
Gahar.  This  village  Is  situated  atop  a  hill 
some  500  feet  In  height.  All  the  hotises  are 
clustered  closely  together,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  fortress. 

ACCOXTNTS    OF    SURVTVOBS 

According  to  the  Inhabitants,  75  people 
were  gassed  during  a  raid  in  the  early  hours 
of  May  10,  1967. 

The  account  given  by  the  survivors  Is  as 
follows : 

The  bombers  circled  the  village  for  some 
time  then  dropped  three  bombs  on  the  hill- 
side, east  of  and  below  the  village,  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  away  to  windward  (wind 
direction  from  east  to  west). 

No  houses  were  damaged.  The  exploeions 
were  relatively  mild.  The  bomb  craters  were 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  20  inches 
deep,  smaller  than  the  usual  craters. 

Twenty  minutes  after  dropping  the  three 
gas  bombs,  the  planes  dropped  four  or  five 
high-explosive  bombs  on  the  village  and 
the  western  fiank  of  the  hill.  Only  one  of 
these  bombs  caused  any  damage;  this  was 
sustained  by  a  bouse  in  the  center  of  the 
village. 

Many  animals,  including  almost  200  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  donkeys  and  numerous 
birds,  were  also  killed.  The  villagers,  who 
were  not  contaminated,  burled  the  dead  ani- 
mals in  a  large  pit  west  of  the  village,  whilst 
the  75  humans  killed  were  burled  in  four 
large  communal  graves. 

REPORT  OF   OBSERVATIONS 

The  I.CJl.C.  delegates,  for  their  part,  ob- 
served the  following: 

They  Inspected  the  village  for  several 
hours,  checking,  whenever  possible,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Information  mentioned  above. 

The  doctors  examined  the  four  surviving 
gas  casualties.  Their  medical  report  Is  at- 
tached hereto. 

The  head  of  the  mission  had  one  of  the 
four  communal  graves  opened.  There  were 
15  corpses  in  it.  An  immediate  autopsy  by 
Dr.  Brutschln  and  Dr.  Janln  left  no  doubt 
that  death  was  due  to  pulmonary  edema 
(see  attached  medical  report  and  photo- 
graph). 


The  75  gas  casualties  were  either  within 
range  of  the  gas  when  it  was  released  or 
were  in  its  path  as  it  was  blown  by  the 
wind.  Some  of  the  victims  were  found  dead 
in  their  homes,  as  if  they  had  died  In  their 
sleep. 

Other  inhabitants,  working  in  the  fields 
or  watching  over  the  livestock,  were  east- 
ward of  the  area  where  the  gas  bombs  fell, 
some  of  them  very  near  to  the  spot,  and 
none  of  them  were  affected. 

The  four  survivors  who  were  in  the  con- 
taminated area  are  all  In  pain  from  their 
eyes  and  almost  blind.  All  have  pains  in  the 
chest  and  none  has  any  wound. 

The  doctors  cannot  testify  to  an  air  raid 
with  gas  bombs  of  which  they  were  not  per- 
sonally witness.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
stress  that  all  the  evidence  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  edema  was  caused  by  the  breath- 
ing of  poison  gas. 

The  delegates  were  later  informed  that  on 
May  17  and  13  the  villages  of  Gabas,  Nofal, 
Gadr  and,  for  the  second  time,  Oadafa  were 
raided  with  gas  bombs  and  that  as  a  result 
243   persons  were  killed. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  lethal  gas  in 
Yemen  has  been  reported  on  several  oth- 
er occasions  by  British  as  well  as  Yemeni 
sources.  The  Israel  Government  reported 
that  gas  containers  were  found  hi  the 
Sinai  desert  at  positions  evacuated  by 
the  retreating  Egyptian  Army  in  the 
wake  of  the  Arab-Israel  conflct. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  gas  in  war- 
fare was  specifically  condemned  by  the 
1925  Geneva  Convention. 

As  an  instrument  of  death,  poison  gas 
does  not  discriminate  between  soldier 
and  civilian.  Borne  by  the  prevailing 
winds,  gas  infiicts  its  horror  on  men,  wo- 
men, children,  animals,  and  crops  alike, 
without  regard  to  status  as  combatants 
or  noncombatants. 

Needless  to  say,  the  use  of  gas  war- 
fare Invites  retaliation  in  kind.  In  an  age 
when  sophisticated  chemical  warfare 
agents  are  readily  available  to.  almost 
every  nation,  the  possibility  of  escalat- 
ing poison  gas  warfare  looms  as  a  ter- 
rifj^g  prospect. 

To  date,  our  State  Department  has 
"condemned"  the  use  of  poison  gas,  and 
our  Government  has  voiced  "concern"  in 
the  United  Nations.  But,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  enough. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  in- 
troduce a  resolution  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  calling  for 
establishment  of  a  five-nation  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  and  take  action  con- 
cerning the  use  of  lethal  gas  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  such  a  Commission 
should  be  authorized  to — 

First,  determine  the  source  and  loca- 
tion of  such  poison  gas  In  the  Middle 
East,  if  It  exists; 

Second,  seek  assurances  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  bloc 
nations  that  no  chemical  warfare  agents 
are  now  being  supplied  to  the  Middle 
East; 

Third,  demand  on-site  inspection  to 
insure  observance  of  an  embargo  on 
such  chemical  warfare  agents,  and  make 
sure  that  any  existing  supplies  In  the 
area  are  destroyed;  and 

Fourth,  Insist  upon  reparations  for  the 
victims  of  poison  gas  attacks. 

Some  apologists  for  the  administration 
seem  to  Indicate  that  our  Government 
may  be  reluctant  to  pursue  this  matter 
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at  the  present  time  for  fear  of  being  re- 
garded as  too  "pro-Israel."  I  see  no 
reason  to  hesitate  merely  because  our 
words  and  actions  might  "vtagrmiw  the 
perpetrators  oi  such  criminal  acts. 

The  use  at  poison  gas  Is  not  just  a 
crime  agatnst  a  race  or  a  nation;  it  Is  a 
crime  against  humani^.  From  the  first 
gas  attacks  in  the  trenches  in  France 
during  World  War  I,  to  the  murder  of  6 
million  Jews  in  World  War  n,  the  use  of 
poison  gas  in  war  has  been  universally 
and  Justifiably  condemned.  In  Yemen, 
gas  warfare  has  been  a  crime  of  Arab 
against  Arab. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  should  speak  out  and 
condemn  such  atrocities  whenever  they 
occur.  As  a  great  nation  surely  we  have 
an  obligation  to  do  more  than  the  record 
reflects  to  date.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  expect  no  less  than 
the  action  I  propose  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recosd  an  article  entitled 
"Why  Israel  Stocked  Up  on  Gas  Masks," 
written  by  Col.  Ray  Cromley,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  News,  of 
August  8, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Israel  Stocked  Up  on  Gas  Masks 
(By   Col.   Ray   Cromley) 

Washington. — There  is  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  1j»  U£li^  the  civil  war 
In  Yemen  as  a  proving  ground  for  some  of 
its  advanced  "poison  gas"  warfare  chemicals. 

The  Russian  chemicals  were  supplied  to 
Egyptian  forces  which  are  providing  the  bulk 
of  the  military  power  of  the  rebels  against 
the  Yemeni  royalist  government. 

The  chemical  agents  have  proven  highly 
effective  in  some  of  the  about  five  confirmed 
cases  of  their  use  in  the  desolate  country 
at  the  southwestern  tip  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. 

This  information  was  obtained  from 
sources  which  this  reporter  respects. 

The  Eg5'ptian  use  of  Russian  mankllUng 
chemicals  in  Yemen,  first  reported  in  Jan- 
uary, so  worried  the  IsraeU  armed  forces  that 
they  made  heavy  purchases  of  gas  masks  at 
the  start  of  the  June  fighting  with  Egypt 

The  Saudi  Arabian  government,  which  sup- 
ports the  Yemeni  royalists,  has  protested  this 
use  of  chemical  warfare  to  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations. 

ThTis  far.  Secretary- General  U  Thant  has 
refused  to  take  any  action  other  than  to 
ask  Egypt  if  its  troops  were  using  gas  in 
Yemen.  The  Cairo  government  replied  that 
they  were  not. 

It  can  be  stated,  howe^'er,  that  the  Russian 
chemicals  were  supplied  to  Egypt  In  the 
form  of  thln-waUed  "bombs"  which  break 
open  and  spread  their  chemical  agents  over 
a  wide  area. 

The  Russian-sponsored  experiments  seem 
to  have  been  systematic.  The  Egyptians  have 
not  used  the  chemicals  generally  in  the  war 
but  only  In  certain  areas.  The  attacks  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  the  techniques 
and  agents  used  have  varied. 

Russian-built  IL-28«,  which  have  been 
supplied  In  quantity  to  the  Egyptian  air 
force,  were  used  to  carry  the  bombs  over 
the  royalist  targets.  There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve Russian  technicians  supervised  the 
aerial  attacks  and  the  use  of  the  chemical 
"bombs." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Russians  piloted 
the  planes. 

The  chemicals  being  used  are  of  several 
types.  One  la  a  particularly  deaflly  n»ve 
agent  (commonly  called  a  nerve  gas)  which 


kills  qidckly.  Analysis  of  fabric  found  with 
bomb  splinters  after  one  raid  showed  traces 
of  organic  phosphoroiis  compounds  which 
are  essential  components  of  "nerw  gas." 

According  to  Sandl  Arabian  medical  re- 
ports, there  are  Indications  that  several 
man-killer  chemicals  w«re  used  In  combi- 
nation In  some  areas. 

In  Rnsstan  scientific  literature,  Soviet  sci- 
entists have  reported  finding  chemical  or 
bacteriological  agents  used  in  combination 
are  more  effective  as  killers  than  when  used 
singly. 

Military  experts  make  two  points  about 
these  gas  attacks: 

They  recall  that  Russia  as  well  as  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  used  the  1936- 
39  Spanish  civil  war  as  a  proving  ground 
for  weapons  and  tactics  used  full-scale  In 
World  War  H. 

The  deserts  and  mountains  of  Yemen  are 
an  ideal  location  for  such  experiments  since 
communications  Inside  the  country  and  with 
the  outside  world  range  from  nonexistent 
to  primlttve. 

Few  indejjendent  obaervers  or  journalists 
have  been  able  to  tour  the  battlefield  areas. 
And  quick  follow-up  investigation  of  gas 
attacks  is  essential  since  the  evidence  rap- 
Idly  fades  away. 

The  Yemen  Unit  2  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  did  report  to 
Its  regional  office  on  Jan.  14  the  gas  attack 
nine  days  earlier  on  E^itaf,  Yemen, 

The  unit  insisted  that  Its  members  be 
provided  with  gas  masks  before  they  could 
continue  their  work. 

The  isolated  nature  of  Yemen  explains  in 
part,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  any  world  out- 
cry against  the  use  of  toxic  chemical  warfare. 
In  thoroughly  reported  Vietnam,  the  occa- 
sional use  last  year  of  nonlethal  riot  control 
gas  by  U.S.  forces  set  off  public  demonstra- 
tions and  government  criticism  in  both  the 
Communist  and  non-Communist  worids. 

The  failure  to  act  of  UN  Secretary-General 
U  Thant — is  less  easily  explained. 

Thant  took  no  steps  toward  sending  an 
investigating  team  to  interview  victims  of 
the  attacks,  to  study  gas  samples  or  to 
analyze  the  remains  of  dead  animals. 

There  Is  no  sign  to  date  that  the  UN  will 
ask  both  sides  in  the  Yemeni  fighting  for 
the  right  to  send  an  Investigating  team  into 
the  area  to  dl8co\irage  future  attacks  or  to 
get  the  evidence  if  they  occur. 

Thant  has  refused  to  make  at  this  time 
even  a  general  startement  condemning  the 
use  of  lethal  gas  Without  mentioning  Yemen 
or  implicating  Egypt  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  a  letter  on  April  3  to  Jamil  Baroody,  Saudi 
Arabian  ambassador  at  the  UN,  Thant  wrote: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations,  in  being  faith- 
ful to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  Is  necessarily  against  war  and  all 
warlike  acts.  Including  the  use  of  lethal  gas 
anywhere  by  anyone,  and  since,  as  you  well 
know,  I  have  repeatedly  given  expression  to 
this  attitude,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  in  acting  on 
thl§  suggestion  at  the  present  time." 

Baroody  had  noted  in  earlier  ccnrespond- 
ence  that  Secretary  Thant  had  not  been  re- 
luctant to  make  statements  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  OEO  EMPLOY- 
EES TO  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
deluged  by  statements  concerning  em- 
ployees of,  or  participants  in,  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  programs  and 
their  alleged  involvement  in  the  civil 
disturbances  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  our  Nation.  Most  of  these  have 


been  critical  of  the  Office  of  Econtxnic 
Opportunity  people,  blaming  them  for 
inciting,  contributing  to,  or  at  least  hav- 
ing an  approving  attitude  about  the 
riots.  I  am  compelled  to  speak  about 
these  allegations. 

Recently,  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  were  some  disturbsoices.  I 
am  very  happy  to  report  that  through 
tiie  effective  and  wise  work  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  State  police,  the  city  oflQcials, 
and  the  important  contribution  of  per- 
sons connected  with  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence, these  disorders  were  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Progress  for  Providence,  Inc.,  Is  the 
antipoverty  agency  in  the  capital  city 
of  Rhode  Island.  This  agency  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  goal  of  improving  living 
conditions  among  the  poor.  Categorically 
it  can  be  said  that  one  did  not  find  em- 
ployees of  tills  community  action  agency 
walking  the  streets  calhng  for  civil  dis- 
orders—on the  contrary  they  walked  the 
streets  of  Providence  on  the  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  4th  of  August  calling  on  the 
people  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  to 
use  tlie  vernacular,  "cool  It." 

These  poverty  workers  have  been  given 
much  of  the  credit  for  averting  a  major 
outbreak  in  Providence.  After  the  first 
night  of  violence,  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal carried  the  following  feature,  which 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Antipovertt  Workers  Plat  an  Active  Role 

Antipoverty  workers  were  active  along  with 
police  In  South  Providence  last  night  and 
played  a  major  role  in  trying  to  prevent  a 
major  outbreak. 

One  incident.  In  particular,  illustrated  the 
role  played  by  the  volunteers  from  Progress 
for  Providence,  Inc.,  the  city's  antipoverty 
agency. 

At  about  9:30  p.m.,  a  group  of  about  20 
youths  gathered  on  Prairie  Avenue  and  began 
moving  toward  the  Willard  Avenue  Shopping 
Center. 

Kenneth  R.  Delves,  of  261  Rhodes  St.,  a 
young  assistant  director  of  the  agency's 
South  Providence  drop-In  center  on  Prairie 
Avenue,  began  to  follow  the  group  from  its 
starting  point  at  Blackstone  Street. 

Using  a  bullhorn,  he  urged  the  crowd  re- 
peatedly to  go  to  the  center.  "Listen,"  be 
called.  "We've  got  to  get  back  to  the  drop-in 
center.  That's  why  it's  there." 

The  gang  continued  to  move  toward  Corn- 
stock  Avenue  and  the  shopping  plaza.  Police 
remained  in  the  background  while  Mr.  Delves 
continued  hie  pleading. 

When  the  crowd  arrived  at  Comstock  Ave- 
nue, it  stopped  and  listened  to  a  sailor  who 
tried  to  stir  them  up  with  Infiainmatory  re- 
marks. 

After  a  few  minutes,  however,  Mr.  Delves 
regained  the  youths'  attention,  telling  them 
firmly:  "Now  come  on — ^I'm  on  my  knees  to 
you  guys." 

The  group  heeded  Mr.  Delves'  urging  this 
time  and  moved  to  the  drop-in  center,  where 
most  of  them  remained.  It  was  15  minutes 
after  Mr.  Delves  began  using  hie  bullhorn. 
It  was  one  of  those  turning  points  that  kept 
the  area  relatively  calm  before  midnight. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Sgt.  Manuel 
Rodrigues  of  the  Providence  Police  De- 
partment is  quoted  as  saying  about  the 
poverty  workers: 

They  did  a  good  Job;  a  very  good  Job, 
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Going  further  than  Sergeant  Rod- 
Agues.  Mayor  Doorley,  of  Providence, 
stated: 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there's  no  telling 
liow  bad  tbls  might  have  been  If  It  hadn't 
^een  Xor  you  guys. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
irinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
I  rticle  entitled,  "Mayor  Praises  Work  of 
]  'olice.  Poverty  Aides,"  published  in  the 
]  Julletin  on  Thursday,  August  3,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
'  iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

Matos  Praises  Work  of  Police,  Poverty 
Aides 

Providence  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr. 
1  oday  gave  high  praise  to  city  police  and 
1  ntlpoverty  workers  for  their  efforts  In  try- 
lag  to  head  off  and  then  quelling  the  dls- 
urbances  In  South  Providence  Monday  and 
'  \iesday  nights. 

The  police,  the  mayor  told  his  press  con- 
1  erence,  showed  "remarlcable  restraint"  In 
]  landllng  the  trouble,  a  factor  that  un- 
I  loubtedly  prevented  even  greater  violence. 

As  for  the  antlpoverty  workers,  the  mayor 

I  aid,  they  were  Invaluable  In  helping  to  deal 

'  rlth  the  people  of  the  community  and  the 

i  Ity  does  not  Intend  to  lose  contact  with 

hem. 

Some  of  these  workers  conceivably  could 

:  lave  been  on  the  other  side  during  the  dls- 

wrbcmces  In  South  Providence  last  summer, 

he  mayor  said.  Now  there  is  great  rapport 

>etween  them  and  the  police,  he  added. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  teams 
of  poverty  workers  went  without  sleep 
ind  did  everything  possible  to  help  ofift- 
;ials  control  the  area — from  getting  peo- 
)le  home,  informing  them  of  the  curfew, 
o  helping  the  police  in  any  way  possible. 
rheir  work  was  further  described  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  August  3.  I  ask 
manlmous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

"SoTTL  Patrol"  Checks:  Quiet  Was 

Unbelievable 

(By  C.  Prajser  Smith) 

Teams  of  Progress  for  Providence  workers 
strolled  through  a  hushed  South  Providence 
last  night  unable  to  believe  the  quiet  of  the 
lectlon  In  which  most  of  them  grew  up. 

Organized  Into  teams  of  four,  the  "Soul 
Patrol"  moved  out  of  the  WlUard  Avenue 
Shopping  Center  shortly  after  nine.  With 
bhem  was  a  wo^ian  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  curfew  set  by  city  officials  yesterday. 

Escorting  her  home,  they  walked  by  the 
vacant  house  on  Prairie  Avenue  between 
Dudley  and  Blackstone  Streets  where  snipers 
exchanged  fire  with  police  .Tuesday  night. 

Robert  Young,  19,  of  It)9  Chester  Ave., 
stopped  at  the  corner  hoube  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street.  Bie  pointed  at  several  bullet 
holes  in  the  peeling  white  columns  of  the 
house.  The  night  before  the  street  had  been 
filled  with  the  so\md  of  gunfire. 

Last  night,  the  entire  area  was  calm.  Four 
young  i>eople  walked  quickly  by  the  white 
helmeted  patrol.  They  said  they  would  get  off 
the  street. 

"We  are  operating  on  the  theory  that  many 
people  don't  know  about  the  curfew,"  one 
of  the  workers  said.  They  turned  left  on  Dud- 
ley Street,  where  firemen  had  been  pelted 
by  bottles  and  bricks  two  nights  before.  For 
the  first  100  yards  along  the  unllghted  street 
tbey  met  no  one.  Barking  dogs  offered  the 
only  break  in  the  stillness. 

"I've  never  seen  it  this  quiet  here  and  I've 


been  living  in  this  area  for  12  years,"  Young 
said. 

"It's  almost  too  quiet,"  Said  Felix  Donaiwa, 
27,  who  is  working  with  the  antlpoverty 
agency  to  develop  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  drug  addicts. 

Prom  the  end  of  Dudley  Street,  they  turned 
down  West  Clifford  at  about  9:10  pjn.,  after 
speaking  to  people  in  a  car.  The  driver  had 
pulled  away  immediately. 

At  West  Clifford  and  Pearl  Street  they  cor- 
ralled three  youngsters  walking  down  from 
Broad  Street.  These  three  were  escorted  home 
also. 

At  Pearl  Street  and  Prairie  Avenue,  a  spot 
where  a  brick  smashed  the  windshield  of  a 
police  car  on  the  first  night  of  the  disturb- 
ances, they  turned  back  toward  the  center. 
The  first  police  car  they  had  seen  passed 
slowly  at  9:45  p.m. 

Coming  again  to  the  corner  of  Dudley 
Street,  they  turned  left  and  moved  toward 
Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

A  younger  boy  in  a  white  tee  shirt  passed 
going  swiftly  the  other  way.  "The  man's  go- 
ing to  grab  you.  It's  going  to  cost  you  if  you 
get  caught,"  he  was  told. 

Another  youth  taunted  them  gently.  "Why 

don't  you  guys  have  billy  clubs?"  he  asked. 

"Hey,   I   forgot   where   my   house    is,"    he 

added.   They   kept   walking   as   he   left   the 

street. 

"Any  trouble  up  there  yet,  Robert,"  some- 
one yelled  from  the  shadows  referring  to  the 
center.  "Not  yet,"  he  answered. 

At  Dudley  and  Gay  they  met  the  only  group 
who  refused  to  listen.  "They  knew  about  the 
curfew,  but  they're  going  to  stay  out,"  said 
licster  Fairweather,  22,  a  detached  worker. 
They  turned  dovni  Gay  to  Blackstone, 
tiurned  right  and  moved  past  the  Flynn 
School.  Half  way  up  the  block  they  stopped 
to  tali  to  Walter  Steele,  58.  of  239  Black- 
stone St. 

"I  Just  put  my  wife  on  the  bus  for  Dela- 
ware," he  said.  "She's  got  a  heart  condition." 
Mr.  Steele,  who  has  a  grocery  store  at  the 
corner  of  Blackstone  and  Gay  Streets,  said 
he  hoped  he'd  get  some  sleep. 
"I  can't  fight" 
"I  haven't  been  to  sleep  in  two  days,"  he 
said.  He  had  been  up  watching  the  ttirmoll 
In  the  center  from  his  porch,  while  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  store,  he  said. 

"I  can't  fight,"  he  said.  "I'm  58  years  old. 
I'll  fight  for  my  rights,  but  I  can't  go  up 
there  with  those  guys." 

By  then  it  was  10.  A  car  pasaed  and  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Fairweather's  whistle. 

"He  was  coming  in  from  New  Bedford. 
Didn't  know  about  the  ciu-few,"  he  reported. 
Later,  while  checking  out  reports  of  fire 
bombs  on  the  East  Side,  the  workers  said 
they  had  hoped  the  curfew  would  be  ex- 
tended to  that  area. 

"What  I'm  worried  about,"  said  Lonnie 
Wilkinson,  22,  of  105  Rugby  St.,  "is  what  wUl 
happen  at  1  ajn.  when  all  those  Joints  close 
down."  He  was  afraid  that  a  lot  of  people 
would  begin  to  move  back  into  the  South 
Providence  with  trouble  in  mind. 
faintly  in  red 
They  drove  beyond  Cypress  Street  and 
stopped  In  front  of  a  boarded  store  front 
with  the  letters  "K.K.K."  painted  faintly  in 
red.  Someone  reported  trouble  on  Pleasant 
Street.  They  turned  tiround. 

As  their  car  came  to  the  intersection  of 
Pleasant  and  Camp  Street,  they  stopped.  The 
macadam  disappeared  down  a  black  cav- 
ern. There  were  no  street  lights. 

"Boy,  I'm  not  driving  down  there,"  the 
driver  said,  "Soul  Brother  or  not." 

But  they  would  walk,  they  decided.  "If  we 
can  see  them  we  can  talk  tc  them,"  they 
reasoned. 

More  than  10  of  the  29  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence workers  were  in  the  Camp  Street  area 
by  then.  They  stopped  each  police  car  they 


"Can  we  help  you?"  they  asked.  The  police 
briefed  them  each  time.  There  was  teamwork. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tribute  for 
the  job  done  came  from  all  segments  of 
the  commimity.  I  think  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of 
August  4  aptly  describes  the  role  played 
by  Progress  for  Providence  during  the 
outbreaks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Scene  To  Help 

If  antlpoverty  workers  have  been  instru- 
mental in  stirring  up  trouble  in  some  U.S. 
cities  this  summer,  as  charged,  the  evidence 
is  quite  the  contrary  in  Providence. 

When  trouble  began  in  South  Providence 
Monday  night,  workers  for  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence stepped  in  without  hesitation  to  assist 
police  officers  on  the  scene.  Donning  helmets, 
they  went  among  groups  of  neighborhood 
youths,  pleading  for  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ance and  asking  them  to  disperse.  One  worker 
used  a  police  bullhorn  for  three  hours,  ap- 
pealing for  law  and  order.  Observers  said  his 
efforts  were  effective. 

Tuesday  night,  volunteers  from  the  agency 
again  formed  the  vanguard  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  restore  calm  in  the  troubled  area. 
Police  held  back  as  the  workers  pleaded  with 
the  crowd.  "Now  come  on,"  one  volunteer 
shouted.  "I'm  on  my  knees  to  you  guys." 
Eventually,  gunfire  forced  the  police  to  step 
in,  but  the  volunteers'  efforts  had  not  been 
wasted. 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.  extended  this 
well-earned  praise.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
he  said,  "there's  no  telling  how  bad  this 
might  have  been  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you 
guys."  A  police  sergeant  agreed.  "They  did 
a  good  Job,  a  very  good  Job." 

Again  Wednesday  night,  the  volunteers 
were  there,  walking  through  the  streets,  tell- 
ing neighborhood  residents  about  the  9  p.m. 
curfew  ordered  by  the  mayor. 

If  Providence  has  escaped  the  widespread 
violence,  bloodshed  and  looting  that  has  be- 
fallen other  American  cities,  the  credit  be- 
longs to  many,  of  course — ^to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Inner  city  residents,  to  the 
police  who  acted  with  Intelligent  restraint, 
to  government  officials,  and  certainly  not 
least  or  last  to  the  volunteers  from  Progress 
for  Providence  whose  good  Judgment  and 
support  for  law  and  order  are  a  tribute  to 
the  individuals  involved  and  the  agency  that 
employs  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  claim  that  the  poverty  program  alone 
has  the  means  to  quell  civil  disorder. 
However,  the  experience  in  Providence 
could  T^ell  be  an  example  to  the  whole 
Nation  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  wise  mayor,  eflBcient  police  force,  and 
a  viable,  representative  community  ac- 
tion agency. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  is  that  the  community 
action  program  is  a  valuable  one  which 
must  be  continued  and  increased.  These 
workers  in  Providence  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  dedicated  to  helping  the  poor 
and  perhaps  more  important,  interested 
in  maintaining  law  and  order.  I  think 
that  with  programs  and  people  such  as 
this,  the  coimtry  can  truly  start  to  solve 
its  internal  problems. 


"THE  HAIG"— A  GREAT  CHAMPION 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
American  will  be  honored  next  Monday 
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evening.  Walter  Hagen,  five-time  Ameri- 
can PGA  champion,  twice  champion  of 
the  n.S.  Open,  and  four-time  winner  of 
the  British  Open  Golf  Tournament,  will 
be  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner in  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  where  he 
now  lives. 

Greatness  in  the  world  of  golf  will  al- 
ways be  measured  by  the  records  of  "The 
Haig" — records  of  which  go  far  beyond 
the  ones  mentioned  above.  Those  of  us 
who  hook,  slice,  and  shank  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Walter 
Hagen;  he  has  done  more  for  golf  than 
any  other  person  in  the  history  of  the 
game. 

A  legend  in  his  own  time,  Walter 
Hagen  won  innumerable  championships 
and  more  than  a  million  dollars.  He 
gave  away  victory  medals  and  trophies 
as  souvenirs,  and  he  spent  most  of  his 
winnings  on  his  friends. 

Many  of  the  friends  he  made  around 
the  world  have  passed  on.  But  an  im- 
pressive and  representative  group  of  old- 
timers,  the  great  and  the  near  great,  will 
be  on  hand  when  admirers  and  fellow 
citizens  gather  on  Monday  night  to  pay 
tribute  to  "The  Haig." 

Back  in  1914,  a  kid  golfer  by  the  name 
of  Walter  Hagen  set  out  from  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  to  take  a  crack  at  the  U.S. 
Open.  At  Midlothian,  he  won  that  year 
the  first  of  many  major  tournaments 
that  he  was  to  conquer  during  his  bril- 
liant career. 

The  Haig  showed  what  he  was  made 
of  in  1920.  Playing  as  the  U.S.  Open 
champion — a  title  won  at  Brae  Burn  the 
year  before — he  finished  53d  in  a  tourna- 
ment; but  he  had  not  alibis  and  no  com- 
plaints. He  posted  his  terrible  score  in 
front  of  a  large  British  audience,  and  said 
only:  "I'll  be  back." 

And  back  he  went — to  win  four  British 
titles. 

In  1939,  Grantland  Rice  wrote  of  him: 

Hagen  has  everything  it  takes.  He  was  a 
magnificent  swinger  with  wood  and  Iron — 
one  of  the  great  recovery  masters  and  a  bril- 
liant putter.  Hagen  was  always  the  first  to 
congratulate  some  young  golfer  winning  his 
first  big  tournament.  There  Is  no  envy  in 
him,  no  hate  and  no  greed.  He  has  always 
been  generous  to  the  last  turn — too  gen- 
erous for  his  own  good.  His  feat  of  winning 
the  PGA  four  times  in  succession,  twenty- 
two  consecutive  matches  against  the  great 
of  the  game — will  never  be  equaled  in  our 
time.  He  is  still  a  great  golfer — and  Just  as 
great  a  fellow.  The  party  they  are  giving  him 
at  Midlothian  should  be  one  of  the  all-time 
tops — ^for  Hagen  deserves  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  the  party  they 
throw  next  week — 28  years  after  Grant- 
land  Rice  wrote  that  piece — ^will  also  be 
"one  of  the  alltime  tops,"  because  Wal- 
ter Hagen  deserves  it,  and  because  all 
America  still  loves  "The  Haig." 


adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 11.  1967.  at  9:30  ajn. 


S.  321.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Charles 
Bernstein. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whitherso- 
ever thou  goest. — Joshua  1 :  9. 

Our  Father  God,  In  a  changing  world 
filled  with  fear  and  ferment  we  turn  to 
Thee  in  whose  unchanging  presence  is 
hope  and  strength  and  peace.  In  this 
quiet  moment  of  prayer  may  we  be  lifted 
above  our  lower  selves  into  a  higher 
realm  where  Thy  spirit  is  real  and  we 
can  receive  anew  the  ministry  of  Thy 
grace. 

Forgive  our  surrender  to  unworthy 
compromises  and  our  succumbing  to  un- 
warranted concessions.  Deliver  us  from 
majoring  in  minors  and  trifling  with 
trivia  in  this  period  of  peril.  May  we  give 
our  highest  thought  and  best  efforts  to 
what  is  truly  important  that  out  of  our 
creative  endeavors  may  come  that  which 
is  worthwhile  for  all. 

Give  to  these  Representatives  the  will 
to  work  together  for  the  well-being  of 
our  country.  Amid  the  persistent  pres- 
sures of  daily  duty  may  they  hear  Thy 
voice  speaking  to  them  and,  responding, 
be  given  the  faith  to  trust  Thee  for 
guidance  in  the  decisions  which  have  to 
be  made  and  in  the  work  which  must 
be  done.  In  the  Master's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  certain  project  features  for  future 
Irrigation  of  additional  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Anthony  J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force   (retired). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  159.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated  or 
consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civU 
actions  pending  in  different  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 


REQUEST  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BAl«aNG  AND  CURRENCY 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate  to  continue  hearings  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  cleared  this 
with  the  ranking  minority  member? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a 
imanimous  request  and  it  has  been  that 
way  all  this  week,  I  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  They  have 
voted  to  have  hearings  every  afternoon 
if  permission  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  wait  until  we 
check  this  out? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  that  he  renew  his  request  later. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      HAS      EN- 
COURAGED   FREE    ELECTIONS    IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the '  signatories  to  the  statement  calling 
for  free  and  fair  elections  in  Vietnam,  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  an  indication  of  dis- 
pleasure with  his  leadership. 

President  Johnson  in  fact  has  done  a 
very  great  deal  indeed  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  democratic  processes  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  largely  through 
his  inspiration  and  leadership  that  elec- 
tions were  held  to  choose  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  surely  all  the  free  world 
can  take  pride  in  the  magnificent  turnout 
of  voters  to  participate  in  those  elections. 
In  spite  of  Vietcong  threats  and  attempts 
at  intimidation,  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  qualified  voters  in  war-torn  South 
Vietnam  actually  cast  ballots  than  oc- 
curs in  most  of  our  States. 

The  constituent  assembly  which 
drafted  the  constitution  was  broadly 
representative  of  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  in  this  matter  also  there  is 
cause  for  satisfaction  and  pride. 

Both  publicly  and  privately,  our  Presi- 
dent has  encouraged  free  elections  to  as- 
certain the  popular  will  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  It  is  hoped  that  this  state- 
ment by  Members  of  the  House  will  pro- 
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1 1de  an  additional  Implement  to  demon- 
s  ;rate  to  the  present  military  government 
1]  I  Saigon  the  depth  of  our  dedication  as 
a  nation  to  the  constitutional  elective 
processes. 

BOMB  AND  BOMB — SPEND  AND 
SPEND 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
£  peaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
(  ress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
1  ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
J  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
!  Ipeaker.  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  point 
<  ut  to  the  American  people  that  there 
1  s  a  powerful  coalition  here  in  Washing- 
■  on  which  seems  determined  to  lead  us 
:  nto  an  even  bigger  war. 

This  coalition  apparently  gets  the  word 
:  rom  the  military  and  then  obediently 
I  lemands  more  bombs  and  more  spend- 
:  ng. 

Two  years  ago  they  assured  us  that 
)ombing  of  North  Vietnam  would 
horten  the  war.  For  months  we  have 
>een  bombing  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
wmblng  of  Germany  in  World  War  n. 
f  et  the  war  is  bigger  than  ever  and  has 
legenerated  to  a  bloody  stalemate. 

Our  defense  costs  now  approach  $90 
}Ulion  per  year — half  for  Vietnam — and 
;his  coalition  of  the  military.  Republican 
eaders  and  southern  chairmen  demands 
I  bigger  war,  more  bombs,  more  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  GERA1J5  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  does  not  understand 
what  many  of  us  have  suggested.  I  be- 
lieve he  Is  accurate  in  saying  that  our 
bombing  rate  equals  the  rate  during 
World  War  n  against  oior  enemies.  My 
suggestion,  and  the  suggestion  of  many 
others,  is  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
bombs  dropped  but  to  use  them  against 
meaningful  targets,  which  we  are  not 
doing  at  the  present  time. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  the  statement  on  the 
forthcoming  elections  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  which  56  other  Members  of  the  House 
joined.  We  are  disturbed  by  the  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  with  regard  to 
the  coming  elections.  Statements  at- 
tributed to  Premier  Ky  threaten  seizure 
by  military  coup  In  the  event  the  elec- 
tion produces  results  unacceptable  uj 
him. 

The  implication  of  this  statement  is 
that  only  a  Thieu-Ky  victory  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  authorities  now  in  power. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  military  di- 
rectorate has  said:  "We  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  voting,  but  things  must 
come  out  right." 

The  message  to  America,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  has  been  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  enabling  people  to  make  their 
own  decisions  through  a  constitutional 
election  process. 

In  a  very  moving  and  eloquent  and  in- 
spiring address  at  Freedom  House  on 
March  16,  1966,  President  Johnson  said: 

Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  in  Vietnam. 
Our  answer  there  is  what  it  has  been  here 
for  200  years.  The  people  must  have  this 
right — the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  no 
one  else.  Washington  will  not  Impose  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government 
not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  Impose 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  govern- 
ment not  of  their  choice  •  •  •  We  stand 
for  self-determination — for  free  elections — 
and  we  will  honor  the  result. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  entitled  to  exercise  their 
votir«  privilege  away  from  governmen- 
tal threats  and  governmental  violence. 
In  our  judgment  the  statement  we  have 
filed  today  is  necessary,  timely,  and 
reasonable. 


the  Library  of  Congress.  The  law  is  clear. 
It  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Justice  Department  itself,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Congress  on  the  antiriot 
bUl — ^which  it  did  not  support — said  that 
the  Nation  has  the  right  under  existing 
law  to  proceed  against  those  who  would 
overthrow  the  Government,  and  that 
the  freedom  of  speech  does  not  extend 
to  such  cases. 

Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  must  be 
prosecuted.  Carmichael  is  apparently  still 
out  of  the  country.  In  a  magazine  article 
published  in  Havana  yesterday,  Car- 
michael says  his  followers  in  the  United 
States  should  arm  and  "take  a  bead  on 
President  Johnson."  Apparently  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  waiting  until  it  has 
an  assassination  or  more  riots  on  its 
hands  before  it  feels  it  can  act.  The  At- 
torney General  should  note  well  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
hold  htm  responsible  for  any  lawlessness 
which  results  from  further  actions  by 
Carmichael  or  Brown. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AF- 
FAIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY- 
PERMISSION  TO  SIT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumers  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
the  general  debate  to  continue  hearings 
on  H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  AUGUST 
11, 1967,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12048 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  August  11,  1967.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  biU  H.R.  12048. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvanla? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT      ON      FORTHCOMING 
ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unax^mous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


HOW     LONG     WILL     THE     JUSTICE 

DEPARTMENT    WAIT    BEFORE    IT 

ACTS? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  26  I  wired,  and  subsequently 
wrote,  the  Attorney  General  requesting 
the  Justice  Department  arrest  Stokely 
Carmichael  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  for  sedition.  Two  replies  have 
been  received  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, one  saying  they  are  alert,  the  other 
saying  the  Carmichael  matter  is  imder 
stu(^.  Yet  two  items  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  news,  the  first  saying  that 
any  move  against  Carmichael  would 
have  to  have  White  House  clearance,  and 
the  second,  this  morning.  Indlcattag  that 
the  Justice  Department  does  not  feel 
Carmichael  has  violated  any  law. 

Last  week  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  review  of  the  law  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Law  Division  of 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS  OP 
POPULATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  826  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   826 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  b€  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7659)  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  censiis  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  housing  In  the 
year  1975  and  every  ten  years  thereafter. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hoxirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conomittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlotis  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motton 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bolldjg]  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
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usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  and,  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  may  extend  his  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  on  the  resolutions. 
House  Resolution  861  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 860,  when  they  are  called  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  controversy  that  I  know  of  on  the 
resolution  just  called  up.  House  Resolu- 
tion 826. 

There  will  be  some  discussion  I  believe 
and  controversy  over  the  matter  that  is 
made  In  order  by  this  resolution  which 
provides  for  a  mid-decade  census.  I  think 
the  controversy  and  discussion  may  come 
on  an  addition  made  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, more  or  less  late  In  the  game,  which 
has  something  to  do  with  redistricting 
and  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  going  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution.  House  Resolution  826,  Is 
an  open  rule  giving  us  2  hours  for  dis- 
cussion on  this  bill.  H.R.  7659,  the  mid- 
decade  census  of  population. 

Whether  we  need  to  do  that  now  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  93d  Congress  to  de- 
cide, after  the  1970  decennial  census,  I 
do  not  know.  This  body  can  discuss  that. 

But  I  do  want  to  call  two  things  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  As  I  imderstand 
It,  lines  7  and  8  on  page  2  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  this  5-year  census  to  require 
various  States  to  reapportion  or  redls- 
trlct  at  that  particular  time.  In  other 
words,  we  will  still  stay  with  the  10-year 
census  In  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

This  language  in  there  on  line  7,  page 
2,  Is  to  make  certain  that  a  State  cannot 
at  the  end  of  5  years  be  required  to  re- 
dlstrlct.  This  Is  good  language — a  good 
restriction. 

My  objection  has  to  do  with  section 
2  on  page  2,  lines  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  I 
particularly  call  your  attention  to  t|ie 
individual  views  set  forth  In  the  last  page 
of  the  report  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]  where  he  mentions 
therein  that  he  does  not  see  why  the  mid- 
decade  census  legislation  should  ham- 
string us  with  Irrevelevant  provisions  not 
properly  for  consideration  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
think  that  Is  probably  true.  If  after  the 
1970  census  situations  develop  whereby 
this  language  or  restrictive  provision 
might  be  placed  In  there,  I  should  think 
that  we  would  discuss  that  later  on,  or 
future  Congresses  could  do  It.  We  should 
not  tie  it  up  here  in  the  language  today. 

My  understanding  of  what  this  means 
is  that  these  particular  figures  of  the 
mid-decade  census  could  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  nimiber 
of  people  If  there  Is  a  redistricting.* 

My  personal  objection,  and  of  course 


I  can  only  speak  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Is  that  we  may  still  have  to  re- 
dlstrlct  this  year  yet  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Our  big  problem,  as  I  said  before, 
is  that  if  we  redlstrlct  In  1967  In  Cali- 
fornia, we  will  have  to  do  it  under  the 
1960  census.  With  the  tremendous  con- 
tinued population  explosion  in  California, 
we  could  not  redlstrlct  In  my  opinion  to- 
day in  1967,  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census,  and  have  anything  better  than 
what  we  had  imder  the  1960  census  when 
we  could  not  split  an  assembly  district. 

However,  If  we  had  this  law  on  the 
books  now,  and  If  we  had  a  census  In 
1965,  then  I  think  the  legislature  could 
redlstrlct  on  that  census,  which  would  be 
reasonably  fair;  at  least  it  would  be  5 
years  closer  to  the  population.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  section  2  would  prohibit 
these  figures  being  used  If  a  redistricting 
were  required. 

So  on  that  basis  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  Members  will  join  in  striking 
section  2  from  the  bill  if  an  amendment 
Is  offered,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
needed  at  this  time  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  might  be  a  little  harmful  until  some  of 
the  States  are  able  to  redlstrlct  on  the 
basis  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
There  are  a  number  of  States  still  in 
trouble  on  that.  If  we  passed  this  bill 
In  Its  present  form.  It  may  cause  some  of 
us  trouble  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tions next  year.  I  would  like  to  avoid  that 
if  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Recently  a  three-judge 
court  redlstrlcted  the  State  of  Florida  by 
court  order.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
that  no  matter  what  Is  written  Into  this 
legislation.  If  In  fact  there  Is  a  5-year 
census — and  I  am  in  favor  of  a  5 -year 
census  for  many  reasons — nothing  we 
could  write  into  the  legislation  would 
prevent  the  court  from  using  those  fig- 
ures in  Its  own  redistricting  plan,  would 
It? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that.  We  could  write  It  In.  The  court 
could  turn  around  and  say  Ic.  was  un- 
constitutional. But  this  legislation  would 
set  forth  the  intent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  It  is  surplus- 
age as  far  as  the  Intent  of  the  bill  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  agreeing  with  the 
gentleman  and  saying  that  so  far  as  a 
court  order  is  concerned,  regardless  of 
what  we  write  Into  the  legislation,  the 
court  could  still  use  those  census  figures 
If  It  saw  fit  to  do  so,  so  It  is  nugatory  so 
far  as  the  courts  are  concerned? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  courts 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  about  as  they  please 
these  days. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Precisely. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wsw  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  COLLEGE  WORK- 
STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  867  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  867 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11945)  to  amend  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  institutional  matching 
and  permissible  hours  of  work.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  resolution  which  has  just  been 
read.  I  understand  that  the  matter  made 
in  order  by  the  resolution  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Of  the  many  programs  that  are  funded 
under  the  Economic  Oppwrtunlty  Act.  I 
think  perhaps  one  of  the  least  controver- 
sial is  the  college  work-study  program 
that  provides  job  opportunities  for  col- 
lege students.  The  present  funding  of 
this  program  provides  for  a  90-percent 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  10  percent  coming  from  the  partic- 
ular college  or  institution  of  higher 
learning  furnishing  the  employment  to 
the  student. 

Under  the  act,  unless  we  take  this  ac- 
tion today,  on  the  20th  of  August  of  this 
year  a  revision  would  be  required  In  the 
90-10  formula  to  a  75-25  formula.  In 
other  words,  the  contribution  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  would  increase  from 
10  to  25  percent. 

The  bill  we  have  under  consideration, 
or  which  this  rule  would  make  in  order, 
would  make  this  a  three-step  Increase. 
Instead  of  Immediately  Increasing  the 
share  to  be  borne  by  the  college  or  uni- 
versity to  25  percent,  It  would  do  that 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  and  merely 
Increase  the  contribution  by  5  percent 
a  year. 

We  did  not  have  any  departmental 
views  on  this  bill,  and  there  was  no  esti- 
mate given  as  to  what  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be,  that  Is 
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the  cost  of  postponing  this  Increase  In 
the  contribution  of  the  college  or  the 
university.  I  have  been  told  informally 
that  some  estimates  are  that  it  would 
perhaps  cost  about  $18  milUon  a  year  to 
postpone  the  increase  in  the  share  of  the 
college  or  \miversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  this  bill  on 
the  minority  side.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

NBBRASKA     MIDSTATE     DIVISION, 
BflSSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  861  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  861 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItaelX  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  845) 
to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Ne- 
braska mldstate  division.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project;  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  ch&lrman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept osie  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martik],  who  is  handling  the  rule 
on  the  minority  side.  He  also  happens  to 
be  the  author  of  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  opposition  to  this  rule, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  matter  made  in  order  by  this 
resolution,  so  I  will  leave  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  to 
explain  the  provisions  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  845  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Nebraska  mid- 
state  division  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  The  mldstate  division  is  a  pro- 
posed multii^e-purpoee  project,  located 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River 
in  central  Nebraska,  which  will  provide 
irrlgaUan  and  flood  control  benefits  and 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The 
mldstate  division,  which  Is  estimated  to 
cost  $106,135,000  at  current  price  and 
wage  levels,  will  be  Integrated  physically 
and  financially  with  the  other  works 


being  constructed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  mldstate  project  was  conceived  in 
1943.  Under  Nebraska  law,  a  reclamation 
district  was  approved  by  the  voters  in  the 
three  counties  in  1948,  which  allows  an 
ad  valorem  tax  to  be  placed  on  all  tan- 
gible property  within  the  district.  These 
people  living  in  the  district  have  con- 
tributed over  $1.75  million  since  1948  to 
conduct  the  necessary  engineering  sur- 
veys to  make  this  project  a  reality. 

Total  acreage  to  be  Irrigated  is  140,000 
acres,  96,000  of  which  is  currently  being 
irrigated  from  pumps,  and  44,000  acres 
which  is  presently  dryland  farming.  The 
underground  water  table  in  the  Platte 
Valley  is  dropping,  and  this  project  is 
essential  to  recharge  the  imderground 
water  supply.  Severe  floods  hit  the  three 
counties  within  the  mldstate  district  in 
June  of  this  year  causing  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  damages — a  great  share  of 
which  would  have  been  averted  if  the 
project  had  been  constructed. 

All  of  the  allocation  costs  to  irrigation, 
which  is  $76,831,000,  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury,  with  the  farmers  them- 
selves paying  58  percent  of  this  amoimt, 
and  the  balance  coming  from  Missouri 
River  Basin  power  revenues. 

The  biU  was  reported  out  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Cormnittee 
unanimously,  and  also  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 861  provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  845  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Nebrsiska  mldstate  division, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  mldstate  division  is  a  proposed 
multiple-purpose  project,  located  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Platte  River  in  cen- 
tral Nebraska,  which  will  provide  irri- 
gation and  flood  control  benefits  and  out- 
door recreation  opportimitles.  The  mid- 
state  division,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
$106,135,000  at  current  price  and  wage 
levels,  will  be  integrated  physically  and 
financially  with  the  other  works  being 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  cost  allocated  to  Irrigation — 
$76,831,000 — is  repayable  without  inter- 
est. Of  the  amount  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement — 
$14,931,000— $522,000  is  to  be  repaid  with 
interest 

Th&  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  out- 
door recreation  benefits  which  the  mld- 
state division  wUl  provide  are  all  very 
much  needed  in  the  project  area.  Ac- 
celerated and  concentrated  pimiping  for 
irrigation  purposes  has  caused  ground 
water  levels  to  gradually  decline.  Con- 
tinued pumping  without  an  opportunity 
for  the  underground  sources  of  supply 
to  recliarge  themselves  will  have  a  serious 
economic  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
area.  Under  project  conditions,  the 
ground  water  supply  would  be  stabilized 
and  44,000  acres  of  presently  dry  farm- 
land would  be  brought  under  irrigation. 
Floods  along  the  Platte  River  in  the 


mldstate  project  area  have  caused  severe 
damage  from  time  to  time.  Construction 
and  operation  of  the  mldstate  division 
would  provide  a  high  degree  of  flood  pro- 
tection to  the  district  lands  and  property 
and  to  other  areas  in  the  Platte  River 
VaUey. 

Recreational  facilities  are  now  inade- 
quate in  central  and  eastern  Nebraska 
and  opportunities  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities are  few.  The  interconnected 
reservoirs,  together  with  their  shore 
areas,  will  provide  for  fishing,  boating, 
hunting,  swimming,  and  other  water 
sports.  The  development  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  will 
serve  not  only  the  citizens  of  the  local 
area  but  all  of  eastern  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  861  in  order  that  im- 
mediate consideration  may  be  given  to 
H.R. 845. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  SAN  FELIPE  DIVISION,  CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  860  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  860 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  43) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  San 
Felipe  division.  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  mlncffity  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  ma; 
have  been  adopted  and  the  prevloxis  question 
shall  be  considered  aa  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  Hil. 
43,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1111  and  It  shall  then 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  Senate  bill  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin],  and  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  In  the 
same  category  as  the  previous  one.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  the  rule,  and  I  un- 
derstand also  there  Is  no  opposition  to 
the  bill  made  in  order  by  it.  Consequently 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct. 
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operate,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe 
division  of  the  central  California  project. 
Tills  will  deliver  water  to  a  number  of 
counties  In  the  area. 

The  area  served  is  rapidly  changing 
from  one  predominately  agricultural  to 
one  of  urban  and  suburban  land  use.  The 
area  has  long  used  underground  wells  to 
supply  most  of  its  water;  this  is  no  longer 
feasible  because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  de- 
mand. Already  the  continual  withdrawal 
of  undergroimd  water  has  caused  some 
land  subsidence. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$98,340,000.  Inlet  works  have  already 
been  built  in  connection  with  other  proj- 
ects within  the  comprehensive  central 
California  project;  thus  future  appropri- 
ations need  total  only  $92,380,000.  After 
construction,  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  are  estimated  at 
$6,471,000.  Water  users  will  pay  all  con- 
struction costs  over  the  repayment  pe- 
riod. For  the  entire  central  California 
project  a  surplus  of  about  $66,000,000  is 
projected  for  the  50 -year  repayment  pe- 
riod. 

I  urge  the  addition  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 860  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  43  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  further 
provides  that  after  passage  of  HJl.  43  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  S.  1111. 

The  San  Felipe  division  is  a  multiple- 
purpose  addition  to  the  Central  Valley 
project,  involving  the  delivery  of  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  project  system  to 
portions  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties, 
CaUf. 

The  San  Felipe  division  service  area 
Includes  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  which 
is  drained  by  the  Guadalupe  River  and 
Its  tributaries  flowing  northward  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  coastal  area 
of  the  lower  Pajaro  River  Basin  in  the 
vicinity  of  Watsonville.  The  service  area 
is  rapidly  changing  from  an  agricultural 
area  to  urban  and  suburban  land  use. 
Historically,  the  bulk  of  the  water  supply 
in  the  entire  service  area  has  been  drawn 
from  the  undergroimd  aquifers.  The  un- 
derground pumping  rate  throughout  the 
service  area  has  long  exceeded  the  nat- 
ural recharge  rate  and  the  loctil  water 
authorities  have  built  a  complex  system 
of  regulatory  reservoirs  and  spreading 
grounds  to  percolate  the  water  to  the 
declining  aquifers  to  the  maximum  prac- 
tical extent.  Years  of  continued  and  ac- 
celerating overdraft  of  the  ground  water 
sources  have  resulted  in  the  lowering  of 
the  water  table  to  as  much  as  140  feet 
below  sea  level.  The  result  has  been  sa- 
line water  intrusion  and  land  subsidence 
throughout  the  area. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment, about  273,000  acre-feet  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  water  would  be  made 
available  to  the  San  Felipe  division  each 
year  by  pumping  an  average  of  about 
293,000  acre-feet  from  the  Sacramento^ 
San  Joaquin  Delta  into  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  of  the  authorized  and  almost 
completed  San  LuIb  project 


The  water  delivered  through  the  San 
Felipe  facilities  would  enhance  present 
fishery  and  recreation  values,  and  local 
officials  have  already  expressed  their  in- 
tent to  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby 
the  local  agencies  would  administer  the 
land  and  water  areas  for  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  share 
the  cost  thereof  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  San 
Felipe  division.  Including  assigned  costs 
for  Central  Valley  project  power  and  wa- 
ter storage  and  Interest  during  con- 
struction is  $126,399,000,  a^  which  $65,- 
901,000  would  be  allocated  for  irrigation. 
The  irrigation  water  users  would  repay 
about  40  percent  of  the  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  in  50  years,  while  revenues 
from  municipal  and  industrial  water 
would  repay  all  of  the  costs  allocated  to 
that  purpose  with  interest.  In  addition, 
the  municipal  and  industrial  water  reve- 
nues would  pay  that  portion  of  the  irri- 
gation allocation  which  the  irrigation 
water  users  do  not  repay  and  contribute 
substantially  to  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  during  the  re- 
payment period. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  860  in  order  that  im- 
mediate consideration  may  be  given  to 
H.R.  43. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  205] 

Ashley 

Hanna 

Pollock 

Baring 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Purcell 

Barrett 

Herlong 

Res  nick 

Brademas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberta 

Carey 

Kyroe 

Rooney,  NY. 

Clark 

Laird 

Saylor 

Collier 

Landrum 

Stubblefleld 

Colmer 

Leggett 

Talcott 

Cowger 

McClory 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

McClure 

Tlernan 

Dent 

McBweu 

Utt 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Watts 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Williams,  Miss 

Esch 

Matsunaga 

Wilson, 

Gallagher 

Mayne 

Charles  H. 

HaUeck 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


H.  RAP  BROWN  NOT  WELCOME  IN 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked 
to  note  from  the  news  media  that  Rap 
Brown  was  welcomed  to  Florida  on  last 
evening  by  the  Governor  of  our  State.  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  the  minds  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Florldians, 
both  white  and  Negro,  Rap  Brown  is  not 
welcome.  We  do  not  want  our  fair  State 
befouled  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
has  incited  riot,  who  is  emblematic  of  the 
very  worst  elements  in  America,  and  who 
has  been  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  in  causing  two  full  city 
blocks  to  be  burned  in  Cambridge,  Md.  I 
say:  "Rap  Brown,  keep  away.  You  are  not 
welcome  in  Florida." 

I  am  sure  Florida's  Governor  did  not 
intend  to  convey  a  welcome.  But  that  Is 
what  the  headlines  say  and  that  is  what 
people  will  see  and  believe.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Governor  was  made  a 
pawn  in  directing  nationwide  attention 
to  this  undesirable  character  as  he 
spewed  hatred  and  discord.  The  only 
welcome  Rap  Brown  should  receive  any- 
where is  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  it  clear 
that  this  one  Rap  Brown  Is  not  welcome 
in  Florida,  before  this  ill-timed  welcome 
gets  spread  over  the  country.  This  trou- 
blemaker can  stay  somewhere  else,  but 
he  is  not  welcome  in  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  clarifying  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogxrs]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
do  want  to  say  this,  expressing  concern 
about  the  impression  that  the  public  in 
Washington  got  today.  I  note  in  the 
morning  paper  there  was  on  the  front 
page  a  picture  of  Rap  Brown  with  our 
Governor.  Underneath  that  picture  was 
the  caption  "Welcome  to  Florida."  A  few 
pages  back  was  a  story  that  explained 
it  in  a  little  better  fashion.  It  may  not 
have  been  the  Governor's  intention,  but 
the  impression  so  many  people  would  get 
reading  the  morning  paper  in  this — and 
I  do  not  know  in  how  many  cities  over 
the  country  this  may  have  appeared — 
was  that  the  Governor  of  Florida  was 
welcoming  Rap  Brown  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
in  Florida  do  not.  welcome  him.  Further- 
more, I  have  been  calling  for  many  days 
for  the  arrest  of  Rap  Brown  on  the 
charge  of  sedition. 


RAP  BROWN  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reprise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

1  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  a 

1  ot  has  been  said  about  Florida  here,  I 

rould  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

;  ^rlda  [Mr.  CaAUxl . 

Mr.   C31AMER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
iimazed  at  the  comments  of  my  col- 
:  eagues  from  Florida.  One  Governor  in 
he  Nation  faced  up  to  Brown  and  faced 
ilm  down  before  acts  of  violence  oc- 
nirred.  That  is  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  man  who  put  the 
Ire  out  before  it  started.  I  talked  to  the 
3ovemor  yesterday  about  Brown's  com- 
ng  to  Jacksonville.  The  FBI  had  ad- 
rtsed  hiTTi  that  Brown  was  coming  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  city  vas  disturbed. 
3ome  were  afraid  of  a  riot  there.  The 
3ovemor  to<*  the  most  valiant  step  of 
anyone  in  leadership  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  United  States  of  America  take.  He 
faced  up  to  Brown  and  we  did  not  have  a 
riot  there.  As  a  result,  Brown  was  not 
able  to  stir  these  people  up.  Now  someone 
wants  to  make  politics  out  of  it.  Brown 
was  not  able  to  start  a  riot  in  Jackson- 
ville in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  authori- 
ties pointed  out  to  Brown  what  the  law 
of  Florida  was  relating  to  riots.  Brown 
was  forced  to  abide  by  the  law.  I  am 
amazed  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
making  an  issue  out  of  a  statement  like 
that  Obviously  Brown  is  not  welcome  in 
Florida,  and  the  Governor,  I  am  sure, 
did  not  suggest  it.  He  suggested  that  he 
should  not  preach  getting  gims. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  can  become  involved  in  fsunily 
squabbles  at  one  time  or  another.  It  is 
an  old  American  custom.  I  hope  the 
Floridians  however  do  not  pursue  their 
squabble  too  far.  If  they  do  Rap  Brown 
might  feel  unwelcome  and  leave  for  parts 
unknown.  We  do  not  want  him  hack  in 
Louisiana.  You  would  have  to  admit 
however,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  tourist 
or  vacationer  Florida  has  been  adver- 
tising for  or  seeking.  I  suppose  the  logical 
reaction  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
view  of  past  performances  will  be  to  take 
action  against  the  State  of  Florida  and 
their  good  people  for  false  suivertlsing 
in  that  they  seek  visitors  and  then  argue 
about  whether  or  not  they  are  welcome. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  them 
to  prosecute  this  rat  for  his  actions. 
They  do  not  have  the  nerve. 


RAP  BROWN 


RAP  BROWN  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
A-2  of  the  Evening  Star  of  today  appears 
the  following  by  the  UPI.  There  is  a 
picture  of  the  Governor  of  Florida  and 
Rap  Brown.  According  to  the  article,  this 
is  the  quote:  "Blirk  marched  into  the 
rally  of  about  300  Negroes — and  this  is 
what  he  said  when  he  walked  up  to  the 
microphone:  'Welcome  to  Florida,'  he 
boomed." 

Maybe  the  Governor,  who  Is  a  strange 
maneuverer  and  gyrates  in  many  differ- 
ent directions  at  the  same  time — usually 
Irresponsibly — ^maybe  he  just  got  his 
words  mixed  up.  But  those  who  heard 
him,  the  reporter  for  the  UPI,  said 
that  he  said  to  Rap  Brown,  "Welcome  to 
Florida."  He  may  have  been  speaking  for 
the  Governor,  but  he  was  not  speaking 
for  the  people  of  Florida. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CrasoirI 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear 
some  laughter,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  think  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  anyone  would  at- 
tempt to  make  politics  out  of  the  Gover- 
nor's action  in  setting  Brown  down,  or 
to  laugh  at  or  to  make  light  out  of  the 
leadership  given  to  the  State  of  Florida 
by  a  man  who  faced  up  to  Rap  Brown 
and  facing  him  down,  and  a  man  who 
went  to  the  meeting  and  prevented  acts 
of  violence,  prevented  outbursts,  and 
after  Brown  told  the  audience  to  get 
guns  said  to  Rap  Brown  and  to  his 
audience,  "I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
talk  about  guns." 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  Governor  of  Florida  gave  the 
kind  of  leadership  to  this,  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  facing  America  today,  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  is  needed  more 
often.  Similar  leadership,  had  it  been 
displayed  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
might  have  prevented  that  riot  which 
occurred  at  Cambridge  Eund  which  Brown 
is  charged  with  causing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  either  politics  or  lightness 
should  be  made  out  of  the  leadership 
which  Governor  Kirk  gave  to  this  seri- 
ous situation  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


LOUISIANA  DOES  NOT  WANT  RAP 
BROWN 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAP  BROWN  IN  JACKSONVILLE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  Jacksonville,  Fla., 


In  Congress.  When  I  heard  that  Rap 
Brown  was  going  to  come  to  Jacksonville 
my  reaction  was  to  get  In  Immediate 
touch  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
ask,  on  the  basis  of  information  which  I 
furnished  the  Attorney  General,  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Rap  Brown  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  put  in  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fate 
that  should  befall  him  if  the  evidence 
carried  in  the  press  is  correct. 

Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
Governor  of  Florida  saying  that  this  man 
is  welcome  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  speak  more 
authentically  for  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Florida,  where 
Jacksonville  is  located,  and  for  all  the 
people  of  Florida,  when  I  say  this  man. 
Rap  Brown,  is  not  welcome  to  Florida,  at 
least  until  he  has  again  taken  his  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  our  coimtry,  because  the 
evidence  is  rather  strong  that  this  man 
is  a  traitor  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
article  m  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspapers  say  that 
a  fine  "publicity  coup"  has  been  made  by 
the  Governor  because  of  this.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  want  to  ascribe  to 
him  any  such  motives.  I  feel  certain  that 
he  did  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
thing  to  do.  But  I  do  want  to  tell  Gov- 
ernor Kirk  and  the  rest  of  this  country 
something  about  the  Negroes  of  Duval 
County,  Fla.,  which  I  represent.  There 
are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and 
they  are  just  as  good  Americans  as  any 
Americans  who  live  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  and  they  know  themselves  how  to 
take  care  of  Rap  Brown,  and  they  do  not 
need  the  leadership  of  Governor  Kirk 
in  this  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recently  ad- 
dressed about  1,000  Negroes  in  Jackson- 
ville honoring  a  sweet,  little  91 -year-old 
lady  who,  at  the  age  of  90,  decided  she 
would  try  to  establish  for  the  Negroes 
of  Duval  County  a  proper  hospital  that 
she  felt  was  needed.  As  I  addressed  that 
audience.  I  said  that  I  felt  the  time  had 
come  not  to  seek  equality  but  to  seek 
superiority,  just  as  that  fine  Negro 
woman  has  shown  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  Dr. 
Eartha  Whites  in  that  community,  many 
other  fine,  outstanding  Negroes  in  Jack- 
sonville. They  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  very  well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  Negroes 
actually  attended  the  rally  at  which  Rap 
Brown  spoke.  Apparently  they  were  not 
prepared  to  give  him  a  welcome.  It  lay 
only  upon  the  doorstep  of  Governor  Kirk 
to  welcome  this  man  to  Florida,  this 
man.  Rap  Brown,  who  has  shown  his 
mettle — has  shown  what  he  stands  for, 
who  has  shown  his  disrespect  of  America, 
and  has  shown  that  he  wants  to  destroy 
everything  in  the  country  and  what  this 
country  stands  for,  and  that  he  wants  to 
destroy  good  relationships  among  good 
people. 

He  is  not  the  first  in  history  to  pros- 
titute the  ill  will  and  difficulties  that 
beset  people  throughout  the  land,  but  I 
believe  he  is  today's  prime  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Congressman  who 
represents  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area,  I 
do  not  want  the  public  to  be  misled.  De- 
spite the  words  of  welcome  spoken  by 
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Florida's  Governor,  Rap  Brown  and 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  their  like  are 
not  welcome  to  Jacksonville  or  to  Florida 
at  least  untU  they  have  retaken  their 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  our  country.  The 
evidence  Is  rather  strong  that  both  of 
these  men  are  traitors  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 3,  article  3  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  Negro  people  of  Jacksonville  are  well 
able  to  respond,  as  good  citizens  in  op- 
position to  any  wild  attempts  by  such 
agitators;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  Jacksonville  or  of 
Florida  or  the  country  for  all  of  this  na- 
tional publicity  to  be  achieved  indicating 
so  falsely  that  such  people  are  welcome 
to  Florida. 

I  hope  the  Governor  will  never  again 
welcome  such  a  man  to  our  doorstep. 

The  heart  of  this  matter  of  Governor 
Kirk's  visit  to  Rap  Brown's  meeting  is 
whether  this  was  an  act  that  would  be 
more  likely  or  less  likely  to  cause  Injury 
and  hurt  to  others.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  It  was  more  likely  to  hiu-t  others 
than  it  was  to  prevent  hurt.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  Governor's  motives  in  at- 
tending, but  only  his  judgment. 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS  OP 
POPULATION 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (Hja.  7659)  to 
amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  housing  in 
the  year  1975  and  every  ten  years  there- 
after. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMITTEE   OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  7659.  with  Mr. 
Reuss  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  planning  for  the  present 
and  future  of  this  country.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us,  charged  with  that  re- 
sponsibility as  we  are,  to  have  the  facts 
and  figures  that  we  need  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions. 

Our  most  important  resource  is  our 
people.  Our  present  methods  of  keeping 
track  of  our  people  are  antiquated  and 
out  of  date.  That  Is  why  this  bill,  H.R. 
7659,  provides  for  a  mid-decade  census  so 
that  we  may  gather  better  statistics  than 
we  now  have  on  our  most  Important  re- 
source, as  I  say,  our  people. 


Extensive  testimony  has  been  gathered 
since  the  87th  Congress  on  this  measure. 
Hearings  were  held  during  that  Congress 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York  City, 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

Again  in  the  89th  Congress,  hearings 
were  resumed  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  again  in  this  Congress 
hearings  were  resimied  here. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  has  heard  about  300  organiza- 
tions and  persons  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  bill  presented  here  today — and 
other  similar  measures — have  received 
almost  unanimous  support  from  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  health  officials,  business 
executives,  trade  association3fx:hambers 
of  commerce,  educators,  and  many 
others. 

During  the  present  session,  substantial 
bipartisan  support  for  this  measure  is 
evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  18  sim- 
ilar bills  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  "ITiese  sponsors  represent  every 
section  of  the  country  and  every  type  of 
constituency;  urban,  rural,  and  sub- 
urban. 

The  bill  which  comes  before  us  today 
is  the  product  of  the  hard  work  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Statistics  and  of  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Members  from  both 
sides  who  are  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  cooperative  efiforti  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Probably  the  best  support  for  this  legis- 
lation is  attributable  to  the  increasing 
awareness  of  the  Inadequacies  of  our 
present  system. 

The  10-year  census  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  this  Nation  and  with 
the  constant  shifts  In  population. 

Yet,  it  is  the  census  upon  which  we  are 
depending  to  tell  us  where  our  people  are, 
and  to  tell  us  how  they  are  moving  in 
order  that  we  may  plan  or  be  able  to  plan 
through  legislation  to  take  care  of  their 
needs.  It  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  1960 
census  Is  obsolete. 

Ten  years  may  have  been  a  reasonable 
time  for  measm-lng  the  growth  of  our 
coimtry  when  the  census  was  first  imple- 
mented In  1790.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  3.9  million  people  in  the  country. 

Ten  years  later  our  country  had  only 
grown  by  1.4  million  people.  But  today 
we  add  twice  that  many  people  to  this 
country  every  year.  In  a  period  of  6 
months  we  add  that  many  people. 

Sometime  this  year  the  population 
mark  will  hit  the  200-million  figure.  By 
the  end  of  this  century  our  population 
will  be  300  million  people.  Each  year 
there  are  as  many  babies  bom  In  the 
United  States  as  there  were  men,  women, 
and  children  when  we  decided  the  census 
should  be  taken  every  10  years. 

Not  only  are  we  growing  fast  but  we 
are  moving.  One  out  of  every  five  Ameri- 
can families  moves  every  year.  That 
means  that  half  of  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  live  where  they  lived  in 
1960.  America  Is  Indeed  a  nation  on  the 
move,  and  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility 
here  in  the  Congress  to  keep  up  with  that 
movement  by  providing  ourselves  with 
adequate  statistics  which  provide  a  de- 
cent picture  of  our  people  and  their  con- 
ditions, and  of  our  trends. 


We  can  in  short  do  that,  I  think,  by 
passing  this  bill. 

Today  7  years  after  the  1960  census, 
we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  accurate  population  statistics.  It  is  a 
fact  that  we  are  in  what  is  known  as  the 
bad  statistical  years.  The  count,  as  I  said, 
taken  in  1960  is  obsolete  and  yet  we  are 
now,  today,  at  this  time  depending  on 
those  obsolete  figures — and  so  is  indus- 
try, to  base  their  plans  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

To  fill  the  statistical  gap.  State  and 
local  governments  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  contract  for  special  censuses. 

Since  1960  there  have  been  over  1,200 
of  these  special  counts  made  throughout 
the  country,  made  at  the  cost  of  over 
$7  million. 

Local  officials  know  better  than  anyone 
else  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  many  States,  aid  to  local  com- 
munities is  tied  directly  to  a  population 
formula.  Federal  aid  to  both  States  and 
local  communities  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  accurate  population 
statistics. 

As  I  understand,  there  are  $5  billion 
of  funds  allocated  annually  to  the  States 
on  this  basis,  and  our  most  accurate  es- 
timates tell  us  that  the  States  have  allo- 
cated another  $5  billion,  according  to 
population.  If  we  do  not  know  where  the 
population  is,  if  we  do  not  know  where 
our  people  are,  If  the  fl,gure8  are  not 
accurate,  we  are  misappropriating  the 
money  and  are  not  helping  the  people  we 
want  to  try  to  help. 

The  problem  is  nationwide.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  special  geographic  area. 
It  is  not  only  a  problem  for  the  cities,  nor 
Is  it  a  need  limited  to  rural  areas.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966,  just  to  give  you  a 
few  examples,  14  towns  and  cities  in  In- 
diana^— some  with  populations  of  only  a 
few  thousand — wanted  special  censuses 
and  found  it  necessary  to  contract  for 
them  and  pay  for  them.  Thirty-four 
communities  in  Arkansas  found  they  had 
the  same  problem  and  had  to  do  the  same 
thing.  And  so  did  29  in  California,  five  in 
Alabama,  four  in  Kentucky,  five  In  North 
Dakota,  and  four  in  Wisconsin,  and  there 
are  many  more.  As  I  say,  there  were 
1,200  and  some  censuses  or  more. 

Other  communities  have  relied  on  es- 
timates based  upon  guesses. 

I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that  guesses 
and  projections  are  not  enough  for  any 
community  interested  in  planning — in- 
dustrial planning,  transportation  plan- 
ning, programs  dependent  upon  Federal 
and  State  aid. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
only  a  problem  for  government  on  every 
level.  It  also  directly  affects  business  and 
industry.  The  concern  of  the  private  sec- 
tor is  summed  up  well  In  a  statement  sub- 
mitted to  our  subcommittee  in  support  of 
this  bill  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greenville,  S.C.  That  statement  was  as 
follows : 

Greenville  buslnesBmen  Xeel  that  dollars 
spent  for  census  data  are  multiplied  several 
fold  In  terms  of  the  value  the  statistics  have 
In  planning  and  development. 

This  concern  has  been  echoed 
tiiroughout  our  hearings  by  other  busi- 
ness groups  and  corporations,  both  large 
and  small.  American  business  needs  to 
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kiow  the  facts  about  labor  markets.  It 
n  list  be  able  to  make  projections  of  eco- 
njmlc  growth.  It  must  know  where  the 
s  :lUed  workers  axe.  It  must  know  a  whole 
h  36t  of  things.  To  do  this,  it  must  know 
bislcally  where  the  people  are. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  if  enacted, 
V  ould  largely  put  an  end  to  many  of 
t  lese  special  surveys,  these  guesses, 
X.  lese  estimates  and  projections  we  are 
r  3W  making.  It  would  assure  commu- 
rlties  on  every  level  and  the  private 
s  ictor  of  our  economy  that  we  will  have 
t  le  Information  they  need  in  an  ever  ex- 
p  mdlng  and  ever  more  mobile  economy. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  sec- 
t  ons  2  and  3  of  the  bill.  Section  2  pro- 
vldes  that  it  is  the  intent  of  our  com- 
E  dttee  that  this  bill  have  no  effect  upon 
r  jdistrlcting  within  a  State  for  Mem- 
tsrs  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
t  ves. 

Section  3  emphasizes  that  it  is  the 
t  Ltentlon  of  this  legislation  not  to 
c  lange  the  apportionment  of  Represent- 
aiives  among  the  several  States.  The 
f  ict  is  that  that  is  governed  by  the  U.S. 
C  onstitutlon,  and  we  would  be  unable, 
i  I  fact,  to  change  it  smyway. 

Any  attempt  to  change  the  rules  re- 
g  Eu^lng  redistricting  or  reapportionment 
■»  ould  be  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
I  ost  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
8  nd  It  would  properly  be  in  the  province 
c  [  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Vtr.  Chairman,  1975  is  around  the  cor- 
I  er.  During  the  next  year  the  Census 
Iiureau  will  be  preparing  material  for 
I  se  in  the  1970  census.  Much  of  their 
vork  can  be  affected  by  the  decision 
t  tiat  we  make  here  today.  If  we  pass  this 
I  ill,  and  if  it  is  signed  into  law,  as  I 
1  elieve  It  should  be,  the  Census  Bureau 
y  rill  be  able  to  plan  a  more  economical 
(ount  for  1970  If  they  know  that  they 
I  an  prepckre  for  a  census  5  years  from 
]  low  Instead  of  10  years  from  now. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  bill  is  clear. 
]  want  to  point  out  that  in  all  the  hear- 
1  ags  we  have  had  there  has  never  been 
<  ine  group  or  one  individual  to  come  be- 
i  ore  our  committee,  or  communicate 
'  ^th  us,  that  has  spoken  against  the 
idvlsablllty  of  a  mid-decade  census.  I 
"  rould  urge  us  today  to  pay  heed  to  Abra- 
]  Lam  Lincoln's  words: 

If  we  cotild  flrrt  know  where  we  are,  and 
'  rblther  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
,  udge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  We 

!  leed  an  accurate  pictxire  of  the  people  In 

his  country,  so  that  we  can  determine 

:  Kjw  we  are  going  to  plan  for  better  lives 

;  or  all  the  people  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
he  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vould  like  to  state  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
«nsus  every  5  years.  But  in  reading  this 
egislatlon,  I  have  some  reservation  that 
liat  is  really  what  we  are  doing.  If  I  read 
Ills  correctly,  we  are  going  to  have  just  a 
x>pulation  census  every  5  years.  I  serve 
>n  the  Sub«xnmlttee  on  Appropriations, 
;hat  appropriates  the  money  for  the  Cen- 
;us  Bureau.  We  have,  as  the  gentleman 
»rrectly  stated,  requests  for  ^)ecial  cen- 
suses all  the  time. 


We  have  every  5  years  the  Agricul- 
tural Census,  and  we  have  many  other 
censuses  that  are  part  of  the  law.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  wise  thing  to  do 
here  would  be  just  to  say  we  are  going  to 
have  a  complete  census  every  5  years 
rather  than  every  10  years.  With  the 
automation  and  the  setup  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  is  contemplating — 
and  hopefully  the  new  system  of  trying  to 
use  the  mails  as  a  vehicle  through  which 
much  of  the  survey  would  be  done — I 
would  think  rather  than  have  what  I 
consider  in  this  legislation  to  be  just  an- 
other special  census,  we  should  have  a 
complete  census  every  5  years,  and 
then  we  can  really  know  and  have  the 
statistics  everyone  can  use,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  local  government  or 
business  or  whoever  they  might  be. 

Do  not  misimderstand  me.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  this,  but  I  think  we  made  a 
mistake  by  not  going  far  enoiigh. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The  bill 
as  it  was  originally  introduced,  as  we  can 
see  by  looking  at  it,  provided  that  a  cen- 
sus was  to  be  taken  of  population,  un- 
employment, and  housing.  The  bill  as  it 
has  been  worked  out  represents  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of 
the  committee.  The  bill  has  administra- 
tion support  and  was  able  to  get  out  of 
the  committee  with  everybody,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  agreeing  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  mid-decade  census. 

This  is  something,  as  I  say,  which  is 
needed.  It  was  a  matter  of  compromise. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Scott]  ,  in  his  cooperative  efforts  to  bring 
this  to  the  floor,  came  up  with  an  amend- 
ment that  the  information  can  be  taken 
by  statistical  and  sampling  survey  means. 
We  find  £uid  understand  that  is  adequate. 

The  purpose  of  this  was  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  taking  the  census,  because  of  one 
of  the  big  arguments — and  the  reason 
why  it  was  never  able  to  get  through  this 
Congress  and  never  able  to  get  adminis- 
tration support  before — ^was  that  people 
said  this  might  cost  too  much.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  cut  this  to  the  bare 
bones,  and  yet  get  the  information  we 
need. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  appreciate  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure,  if  we  really  analyze  It,  that 
tills  will  save  us  any  money. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  address  an  answer 
to  him,  I  am  quite  sure  we  will.  Every  bit 
of  testimony  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee indicates  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  How  much  does  the 
Agricultural  Census  cost  every  5  years? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  not 
sure.  We  have  national  censuses  in  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade  and  services,  mineral  indus- 
tries, transportation.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment— every  other  census  we  take  is 
done  on  a  5-year  basis  and  not  on  a  10- 
year  basis.  The  census  on  the  most  im- 
portant resource  we  have,  our  people,  is 
done  only  on  a  10-year  basis.  We  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  information  we  need,  but 
we  are  going  to  use  statistics  and  sam- 
pling techniques  as  much  sis  we  can  in 
order  to  bring  the  costs  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 


tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scott],  who 
has  worked  so  hard  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  explain  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]  that  the  purpose  of  offering 
this  was  to  save  money,  and  If  the  gentle- 
man will  hold  his  questions  imtil  I  have 
given  my  remarks,  they  may  answer  some 
of  the  gentleman's  questions. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  add  just  one  additional  word.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  we  repeal  all  the  other 
censuses,  agricultural  and  all  the  others, 
and  just  do  away  with  them,  and  have 
the  regular  census  complete  and  in  every 
detail  every  5  years,  we  would  not  really 
require  all  these  additional  censuses  and 
we  would  save  money.  I  think  that  would 
probably  be  borne  out  as  far  as  our  sub- 
committee is  concerned  in  looking  at  the 
dollars  and  cents  we  appropriate.  It  could 
cost  us  maybe  very  little — I  cannot  give 
the  exact  figure — but  I  know  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  a  complete  census  every 
5  years  and  did  away  with  this  prolifera- 
tion of  censuses  that  we  have. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  interesting 
observation.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  statistics,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  we  will  look  at  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would,  because  I  think  it  is  worthy. 
Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  had  lieart- 
breaking  problems  as  well  as  great  op- 
portunities for  the  future.  The  most  diffi- 
cult period  in  our  history  was  during  the 
mid  1950's  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  left  their  homes.  It  took  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1960  v.ith  the 
famous  primary  battle  between  President 
Kennedy  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  dramatize  the  problems  of  our  people. 
If  we  had  established  a  5-year  national 
census  and  taken  one  in  1955,  the  scope 
of  the  people's  problems  down  to  the 
school  district  level  would  have  been 
plain  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  agencies  to  see. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  country 
in  5-year  periods.  We  were  certainly  a 
different  country  in  1945  from  the  Na- 
tion that  completed  the  Census  of  1940. 
By  1965,  our  total  population  had  in- 
creased from  1960  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  as  if  we  had  added  the  populations 
of  New  York  or  California  to  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  before  action  can  be 
taken,  we  have  to  know  where  we  are 
before  we  can  know  where  we  are  going. 
A  5-year  national  census  will  tell  us 
where  we  are.  The  great  problem  of  a 
State  that  is  in  trouble  is  that  it  is  so 
hard  for  its  representatives  to  impress  on 
other  people  the  very  serious  needs  of 
its  people.  Every  congressional  district 
has  problems,  so  facts  have  to  be  pre- 
sented that  compel  the  attention  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  But 
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we  live  In  a  dream  world  of  guesswork  In 
the  last  5  years  of  each  decade,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  do  that. 

For  example,  unemplojmient  figures 
are  arrived  at  after  a  census  is  taken  by 
a  sample  of  35,000  households  each 
month  in  cities  over  50,000  people.  The 
people  who  produce  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  are  among  the  first  peo- 
ple laid  off  when  any  kind  of  economic 
slowdown  hits  the  country.  The  people 
who  work  in  the  mining  industries  are 
also  subject  to  long-time  unemployment 
and  are  not  counted  for  a  second  reason, 
that  is  those  who  are  unemployed  for  a 
long  time  are  missed  by  sampling  tech- 
niques. What  is  more,  entry  Jobs — the 
kind  that  young  people  get,  their  first 
jobs  in  the  economy — are  only  counted 
and  analyzed  in  a  national  census.  Yet 
the  whole  future  in  the  labor  market  de- 
pends on  an  analysis  of  Jobs  that  are 
opening  up,  and  replacing  jobs  in  trades 
that  are  closing  down  and  declining.  In 
short,  the  point  has  been  made  many 
times  over  that  the  people  who  need  help 
the  most  are  those  who  pass  through  our 
society  unnoticed  except  in  a  national 
census. 

When  figures  are  5  years  old  they  are 
too  old  because  half  of  the  American  peo- 
ple live  somewhere  else.  As  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  the  long-range  planning  that 
both  business  and  government  have  to 
do  separately  and  together.  But  this  fore- 
casting of  the  future  becomes  nothing 
better  than  guesswork  in  the  United 
States  of  today  without  a  national  cen- 
sus every  5  years.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  support  this  bill  which  is  much 
like  bills  I  have  introduced  in  the  i>ast 
as  a  previous  chairman  of  the  Census 
Subcommittee.  In  one  man's  opinion, 
this  bill  will  be  good  for  the  United 
States,  its  local  governments,  and  its 
business  enterprise.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  it. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  know  how 
hard  he  has  worked  on  this  matter.  Cer- 
tainly his  efforts  over  a  period  of  many 
years  have  been  helpful  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  fioor.  This 
is  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  concur  In  what  the  gentleman  stated 
on  the  floor  today. 

Let  me  point  out  in  my  city  of  New 
Haven  this  past  spring — and  this  was 
Just  completed  about  a  month  ago — we 
had  a  precensus  study  which  brought  out 
many  of  these  facts  that  a  mid-decade 
census  would  do.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion needed  In  a  highly  mobile  society 
such  as  we  now  have  was  borne  out  by 
this  study.  For  example,  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  which  In  1960  had  about  150,000 
people,  found  its  population  down  to 
138,000.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an 
influx  of  10,000  new  people  into  the  city, 
showing  a  large  shift  of  approximately 
25,000  people.  The  suburbs  show  a  tre- 
mendous Increase. 


Mr.  Chairman,  many  uses  can  be  made 
of  this  information  and  knowledge,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  think  the 
New  Haven  situation  did  point  up  the 
need  for  this. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  and  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  on  this  legislation. 
The  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern,  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  came  out  in 
praise  and  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  you  as  chairnian  of  the  subcommittee 
and  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  wish  to  state  that  I  will  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7659  and  concur  with  most  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. At  the  outset,  let  me  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  manage- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  for  the  flne 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  pro- 
posal both  at  the  public  hearings  and  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  add  several  points  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  One  is  that  we 
have  a  very  mobile  population.  In  fact, 
according  to  information  from  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  one  person  in  five  changes 
his  address  each  year.  When  Federal  and 
State  funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
population,  it  is  Important  to  have  rea- 
sonably current  figures  on  where  the 
people  live.  Certainly  in  1967  many  peo- 
ple do  not  live  where  they  did  on  April 
1,  1960,  the  date  of  the  last  decennial 
census. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Ross  Eckler,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  an 
estimated  $5  billion  per  year  of  Federal 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  based 
either  completely  or  in  part  upon  popu- 
lation estimates.  Dr.  Eckler  goes  further 
in  a  recent  letter  and  states  that  a  sim- 
ilar amount  is  estimated  to  be  distributed 
annually  by  States  on  the  same  basis. 
These  funds  include  money  for  school 
lunch  programs,  mental  health  pro- 
grams, vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  testing  programs, 
community  services  and  continuing  edu- 
cation, school  funds  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Second.'>,ry  Education 
Act,  hospital  and  medical  facilities  con- 
struction under  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and 
Federal  highway  funds. 

On  this  last  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
alone  population  determines  receipt  of 
$8,514,000  of  Federal  fimds  for  primary 
highways,  $6,644,000  for  secondary  high- 
ways, and  $4,351,000  for  urban  roads. 
This  Virginia  total  of  $19,509,000  for 
highways  does  not  Include  funds  for  the 
Interstate  System. 

Let  me  refer  to  my  own  Eighth  Dis- 


trict of  Virginia  with  the  realization  that 
changes  are  taking  place  throughout  the 
country. 

In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
p>opulation  has  risen  since  the  last  census 
from  400,800  to  528,400  and  while  some 
of  the  counties  have  risen  fsister  than 
others,  one  county.  Prince  William,  has 
risen  from  50,200  to  91,800,  and  the  por- 
tion of  Fairfax  County  within  my  dis- 
trict has  risen  from  121,100  to  173,000. 
If  Federal  or  State  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  fair  manner,  we  must  have 
the  latest  date  than  can  reasonably  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose  and, 
therefore,  I  do  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, however,  were  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  a  mid-decade  census.  There- 
fore, I  offered  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  full  committee  to  limit  the  complete 
census  to  population  while  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  obtain  information  re- 
garding unemployment  and  housing  by 
special  surveys  and  sampling  procedures. 
All  of  those  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee were  not  in  agreement  as  to 
cost,  but  the  range  of  estimated  cost  for 
a  mid-decade  census  ranged  from  $60 
million  to  $200  million,  the  $60  milUon 
figure  representing  a  simple  head  count 
of  all  of  the  people  in  the  country  and 
the  $200  million  figure  representing  a 
full-blown  census  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing.  Dr.  Eckler  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  the  census  will  be 
affected  by  the  size  of  the  questionnaire ; 
that  is,  the  more  questions  asked  the 
more  it  will  cost.  Certainly  if  ve  want 
to  hold  down  the  cost  we  must  ask  only 
the  most  essential  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tions asked  have  grown  steadily  over  the 
years  because  of  pressure  upon  the  Gtov- 
emment  to  include  additional  matters 
of  special  interest  to  some  users  of  sta- 
tistics. In  my  opinion,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  not  been  directed  by  the  Con- 
grress  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been. 
The  chairman  of  thCi- subcommittee  has 
agreed  with  this  point  of  view  and  has 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  hold  further 
meetings  so  that  we  can  go  over  the 
forms  question  by  question  to  determine 
whether  the  individual  questions  war- 
rant the  expenditure  of  funds  necessary 
to  obtain  the  answers. 

According  to  the  testimony  shown  at 
page  52  of  the  report  of  recent  hearings 
on  the  1970  census  by  our  subcommittee, 
a  total  of  68  questions  on  population,  em- 
ployment, and  housing  are  proposed. 
However,  only  16  of  these  questions 
relate  to  population  and  a  complete 
count  will  be  made  only  as  to  five  of 
them.  On  page  61  of  the  same  report 
the  Director  of  the  Census  indicates  that 
as  the  number  of  questions  is  reduced  the 
cost  will  be  reduced.  While  I  am  aware, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  determination  of 
the  questions  to  be  asked  is  primarily 
an  executive  function,  the  Director  has 
assured  the  subcommittee  that  he  will  be 
strongly  guided  by  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  when  funds  are  re- 
quested, the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  infiuence  the  number  of  questions 
by  the  amount  of  money  it  approves  for 
the  census.  While  the  bill  as  introduced 
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1  ras  an  administration  bill  authorizing  a 
iiid-decade  census  of  population,  em- 
I  loyment,  and  housing  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  elinalnate 
imployment  and  housing  from  the  full 
(ensus,    with    the    understanding    that 
<  uestlons  on  these  two  matters  may  be 
Obtained  by  sampling  procedures  and 
J  pecial  surveys.  I  might  add  at  this  point, 
dr.    Chairman,    that    informal    advice 
:rom  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  indi- 
cates that  there  have  been  1,600  special 
«nsuses  conducted  since  the  last  decen- 
:  ilal  census  7  years  ago,  most  of  which 
lave  been  paid  for  by  States  and  politi- 
;al  subdivisions. 

This  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Chairman, 
las  been  Interested  in  a  mid-decade 
:ensus  for  some  time  with  the  ranking 
ninority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Corbett],  introduc- 
ng  H  Jl.  4817  in  the  88th  Congress  which 
would  have  provided  for  a  census  of  pop- 
ilatlon,  employment,  and  housing  in  the 
fear  1965  and  every  10  years  thereafter. 
a  JR.  2187  was  also  introduced  by  Mr. 
Corbett  in  the  89th  Congress  and  would 
tiave  provided  for  a  mid-decade  census 
In  1966  and  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter.  I  am  advised  that  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  that  an  identical  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  full  commit- 
tee In  the  89th  Congn 
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^ ingress  but,  because  of 

the  heavy  legislative  schedule,  no  action 
was  taken.  Mr.  Corbett  again  this  year 
has  Introduced  an  identical  bill  with  the 
one  under  consideration. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  need  this  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  census  more  often  than 
once  every  10  years  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  our  mobUe  population.  There- 
fore, I  urge  passage  of  the  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  our  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  having  brought 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  today.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  reviewed  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  actively  interested  in  trying 
to  have  such  a  census  taken  since  early 
In  the  88th  Congress.  This  census,  as  he 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable,  so  that  we  can 
properly  allocate  funds,  and  so  that 
businesses  can  accurately  forecast  where 
they  want  to  locate.  The  same  is  true 
In  building  schools,  churches,  and  the 
like. 

In  our  hearings  around  the  coimtry 
and  here  in  Washington  it  became 
abimdantly  clear  that  the  localities  and 
the  States  need  this  kind  of  census,  at 
least  every  5  years.  So  I  do  urge  this 
House  to  pass  this  bill  and  move  it  along 
on  Its  way.  and  if  we  do  we  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  the  American 
people  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
good  enough  to  explain  why  such  a  long 
leadtime  is  needed  in  enacting  this  legis- 
lation when  it  will  not  be  used  until 
1975?  Why  do  we  not  consider  this  bill 
In  1971  or  1970?  I  realize  it  should  be 
enacted  some  time  prior  to  1975  if 
needed,  but  why  8  years  of  leadtime? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
asked  the  same  question  of  the  Director 
of  the  Census.  He  indicated  that  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Bureau  if  they  knew 
when  they  were  preparing  the  questions 
for  the  1970  census  that  there  would  be  a 
1975  census.  Now  there  will  be  no  funding 
of  this  bill  this  year,  but  it  will  give  the 
Bureau  advanced  knowledge  for  plan- 
ning purposes.  That  Is  the  answer  the 
Director  gave  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy 
as  to  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  the 
1970  census,  and  the  questions  in  the 
mid-decade  census,  in  relation  to  the 
timelag  between  1967  and  1975. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  EHrector  of  the 
Census  has  been  with  the  Bureau  for 
a  long  number  of  years,  and  he  says  it 
will  be  helpful  to  him.  That  is  the  answer 
I  will  have  to  give  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  our  understanding,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  that  by  doing  this  we  will  save 
several  millions  of  dollars — that  in  plan- 
ning the  two  censuses  at  one  time,  plan- 
ning the  1970  census  with  the  view  in 
mind  that  we  are  going  to  take  the  1975 
census,  the  Census  Bureau  informs  us 
that  we  may  save  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
bill  carries  a  minimum  price  lag  of  $70 
million. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  lowest  figure  that  we 
heard  is  $60  million.  But  I  would  suspect 
that  it  might  go  to  $70  mlUion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  says  $70  mil- 
lion and  ranging  upward — depending 
upon  the  number  of  questions  asked — 
perhaps  to  $180  million.  The  decennial 
census  in  1970  Is  estimated  to  cost  $155 
million.  I  wonder  why  they  projected  a 
$35  million  increase  in  the  cost  as  be- 
tween the  1970  census,  and  the  mid- 
decade  census  of  1975. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
some  of  these  figures  are  confused,  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

First  of  all.  I  would  say  that  the  basic 
immediate  cost  is  somewhere  between 
$60  million  and  $70  miUion. 

The  fact  that  the  figure  is  projected 
up  to  $185  million  is  because  that  some- 
where in  the  testimony  the  people  who 
were  testifying  were  somewhat  confused 
about  exactly  what  we  were  talking 
about  in  terms  of  the  census. 

The  last  decennial  census  which  was  a 
complete  census  of  all  housing,  unem- 
ployment, and  papulation  cost  $150  mil- 
lion and  some  dollars. 


I  think  the  extra  $30  or  $35  million 
comes  in  because  of  the  agricultural  cen- 
sus which  is  also  taken  at  the  same  time. 
Sometimes  these  figures  are  run  togeth- 
er. But  I  would  say  that  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  this  bill  could  not  exceed 
$150  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  proposed 
through  the  addition  of  this  mid- decade 
census  to  pull  together  other  surveys 
dealing  with  the  same  information?  Or 
will  there  continue  to  be  a  proliferation 
of  this  business  of  accumulating  certain 
statistics?  I  have  in  mind  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Admin- 
istratively I  should  think,  you  know,  that 
the  census  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment which  Is  a  census  taken  every  5 
years  would  be  very  difficult  administra- 
tively to  hook  it  up  to  the  census  of  the 
population,  imemployment,  and  housing. 
The  census  of  agriculture  may  also  be 
difficult  to  hook  up. 

In  terms  of  the  appropriations,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  they  are  al- 
ways hooked  together,  that  is  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
State  census.  I  am  talklnt'  about  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
a  Federal  census.  It  is  a  Federal  census 
of  State  and  local  governments  which 
is  taken  every  5  years  as  is  the  census  on 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  and  In- 
dustry and  every  other  census  in  this 
coimtry  which  is  on  a  5-year  basis.  Our 
census  of  population  Is  taken  on  a  10- 
year  basis. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  further 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
let  me  say,  we  did  have  differences  in 
the  testimony  as  to  the  cost.  We  had  a 
minimum  figure,  as  I  recall,  from  the  re- 
port that  I  have  at  the  desk  of  $60  million 
for  a  head  count — a  pure  head  count. 

We  had  a  top  figure  of  $200  million  for 
a  full-blown  census.  My  recollection  is 
that  this  information  was  from  Dr.  Bow- 
man, of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  had  other  testimony  ranging  from 
$70  to  $180  million. 

They  were  not  in  full  agreement  as  to 
the  cost.  We  were  told  it  depended  on  the 
questions  asked— that  the  longer  the 
census,  the  more  questions  that  were 
asked,  the  more  the  cost  would  be. 

There  would  be  a  change  since  1960 
because  costs  generally  have  gone  up.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  1970  census  they 
will  ask  more  questions. 

This  Is  something  that  the  subcommit- 
tee does  want  to  investigate  further  and 
try  to  hold  these  costs  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  I  suppose  that  what  I  am  also 
concerned  about  is  whether  by  1975  the 
Great  Society's  inflation  will  Increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  costs  may  be  in- 
creased from  $70  million  to  some  $180 
million  as  the  report  indicates  could  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  was  surprised  to 
have  the  indication  that  this  bill  would 
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cost  100  plus  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  given  an  estimate  which.  In 
his  opinion,  would  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  questions  asked.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  hold  these  questions  down  to  the 
$60  million  figure. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  what  dis- 
turbs me.  The  1970  census  will  probably 
cost  $225  million  to  $250  million  when 
you  wrap  it  all  up,  which  is  about  $1  to 
$1.10  per  individual. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  had  no  testimony  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  When  we  get  into 
this  special  census  business,  it  gets  ex- 
pensive and  very  expensive.  "This  year 
we  had  a  request  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  $20  million,  and  I  think  the  total 
would  have  been  $24  million  when  they 
finished  it,  for  a  sampling  of  3  million 
households  in  the  United  States.  It  came 
to  something  around  $8  a  sample.  When 
we  asked  the  head  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, he  said  that  all  of  these  special 
censuses  do  cost  more  money.  There  is 
a  lot  of  difference  between  a  little  over 
$1  to  carry  out  your  regular  decennial 
census  and  $8  for  a  special  census. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  First,  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  try 
to  eliminate  all  of  these  special  censuses. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  It  does  not. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
never  had  it.  How  can  we  say  that  it 
does  not?  We  maintain  that  by  taking  a 
census  every  5  years,  not  so  many  of 
these  special  censuses  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  this  do  away 
with  the  agricultural  census? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  No,  not 
such  special  censuses.  I  am  getting  a  little 
confused,  too.  The  special  censuses  we 
speak  of  costing  more  money  are  not  the 
regular  agricultural  census  which  is 
taken,  the  regular  manufacturing  census 
which  is  taken,  the  regular  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  services  census,  which  is 
a  regular  census,  which  is  taken  every 
year,  the  regular  mineral  industry  cen- 
sus, which  Is  taken  every  5  years  under 
law  now,  the  regular  transportation  cen- 
sus, which  is  taken  every  5  years  under 
the  law.  and  the  regular  State  and  local 
government  census,  which  is  taken  every 
5  years.  They  are  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  speak  of  the  special  cen- 
suses. We  are  talking  about  different 
things. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  talking  about 
all  of  them,  because  I  believe  we  can 
carry  on  a  complete  census  every  5  years 
and  we  can  do  that  with  the  money  re- 
quired for  these  special  censuses,  some 
of  which  are  required  by  law.  and  we  will 
get  the  same  Information  for  less  money. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  refuse  to  yield  any  more  time 
right  now.  for  I  have  a  nimiber  of  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds  in 
order  to  reply. 

The  situation  facing  us  now  Is  that  we 
want  to  take  this  mid-decade  census  so 


that  we  can  obviate  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing the  special  censuses  that  are  now 
taken.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  made  a  very 
interesting  suggestion  today,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  our  subcommittee  wUl 
look  into  the  possibility  of  merging  all 
these  things  so  we  can  further  reduce 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dttlski]  as  much  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7659,  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus bill  by  Mr.  Green  and  many  other 
Members  who  believe  as  I  do  that  in  a 
country  growing  as  fast  as  ours  we  need 
to  have  a  national  census  every  5  years. 
We  are  now  a  nation  of  200  million  peo- 
ple. The  methods  that  were  adequate 
in  1790  in  a  nation  of  4  million  no 
longer  do  the  job  we  need  to  have  done 
in  the  1960's  and  the  1970's. 

This  is  a  necessary  and  a  good  bill.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
has  been  working  on  this  bill  for  3  years. 
Congressman  Green  and  the  present 
subcommittee  membership  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  commend  them  for  it.  and  I 
ask  your  support  for  this  bill.  My  experi- 
ence and  yours  teaches  us  that  we  can  no 
longer  legislate  on  the  basis  of  obsolete 
figures  in  these  days  of  rapid  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
approval  of  H.R.  7659.  "The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  his  outstanding  work — as  are  all 
members  of  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzman]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  particular  bill.  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, for  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor.  I  note  that  the  bill  is  similar  to  one 
I  have  Introduced. 

We  in  the  West  believe  that  a  census 
every  5  years  will  be  greater  recognition 
of  the  economic  facts  of  life  as  well  as 
the  population  growth  that  Is  occurring 
in  our  sector  of  the  United  States. 

There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  four  reasons 
which  make  passage  of  HJR.  7659  wise 
and  prudent.  First,  in  many  of  the  far- 
ranging  Federal  programs  approved  by 
Congress  since  1962.  the  allocation  of 
Federal  fimds  and  the  eligibility  of 
States  and  localities  to  a  large  extent 
will  be  based  on  the  findings  of  the  1960 
census.  But.  according  to  latest  esti- 
mates, one  American  famUy  in  five 
changes  Its  address  every  year.  Thus,  In 
5  years  there  is,  statistically  at  least,  a 
100-percent  turnover  in  the  Nation's 
population. 

The  second  reason  for  ptissage  of  this 
bill  is  the  dramatic  impact  which  popula- 


tion shift  has  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Too  often  State  and  local  officials 
must  depend  upon  "educated  guesses" 
for  plarming  of  programs — often  with 
vast  Federal  funds  involved.  In  addition. 
State  legislatures  are  more  prone  to 
short-term  malapportionment  than  is 
Congress. 

Thirdly,  we  are  living  in  a  time  when 
biisinessmen  who  hope  to  survive  must 
plot  their  course  of  action  many  years  in 
advance.  Unfortunately,  the  best  com- 
puters available  cannot  be  of  much  as- 
sistance to  business  planners  if  they 
must  make  forecasts  with  outdated  or  in- 
accurate data. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  pointed 
out  in  the  hearings  of  the  89th  Congress 
on  this  matter  that  "while  the  savings 
Inherent  in  the  mid-decade  census  plan 
are  difficult  to  state  in  concrete  terms, 
it  is  estimated  that  with  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  are  being  expended  based 
on  statistics  as  old  as  6  years,  a  savings 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a  mid- 
decade  census  will  accrue  through  effi- 
ciencies introduced  in  the  use  of  up-to- 
date  data."  In  other  words,  our  steward- 
ship over  the  taxpayers'  money  may  be 
improved  by  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  estimate  that  my  dis- 
trict— the  Second  District  of  Colorado — 
now  has  a  population  of  more  than  600,- 
000,  and  I  base  that  estimate  on  the  in- 
crease in  total  number  of  patrons  served 
by  the  post  office.  The  1960  census  shows 
my  district  to  contain  only  438,974 
persons. 

The  governmental  and  private  con- 
cerns which  rely  on  accurate  census  fig- 
ures are,  in  1967,  in  a  quandary.  Will  they 
use  an  obviously  outdated  1960  census 
figure  or  will  they  use  a  current  estimate 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  as  inaccurate? 
Passage  of  H.R.  7659  can  greatly  aid  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned  and  for  those 
reasons  I  support  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  7659.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  other  members  of 
this  subcommittee  for  bringing  this  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  this  subcommittee.  We,  too,  held 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  I  became 
firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. I  shall,  however,  at  the  appro- 
priate time  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  that  within  the  2-year  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  taking  of  this 
census  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  forms  of  the  questioimaires 
which  he  has  finally  determined  will  be 
used  in  the  taking  of  such  census.  I  have 
complete  faith  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
but  this  will  put  into  the  law  that  such 
a  reporting  be  made,  and  will  in  my 
judgment  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
legislation. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  during  those 
hearings  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
that  to  lawfully  administer  such  present 
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h  ,w  we  need  thla  census,  because  so  much 

0  [  present  law  Is  tied  to  population  and 
p  ercentage  figures,  and  we  do  not  have 
i:  Lfonnation  up  to  date  enough  to  be  cer- 
t  dn  we  are  being  legal  In  enforcement 
or  administration  of  present  law. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore,  that  this  Is 

1  lerltorlous  legislation.  I  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  ISx.  Chairmam,  will  the 

Gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ikan  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLBEN.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  is  the  gen- 
tieman  going  to  Insist  on  the  question- 
1  laire  being  promulgated  2  years  before 

I  he  taking  of  the  census? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Within  the  2  years 

irior  to  that. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  So  if  It  was  1  year  before, 

I I  would  comply? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Within  the  2  years. 

;  t  would  be  in  the  term  of  the  Congress 
mmedlately  preceding  this  census.  Any 
ime  during  the  2-yesu-  period  Immedi- 
itely  before. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  tb<"fe  that  Is  very  rea- 
toruU>le. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
caialrman,  at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pool]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthiisl- 
astically  support  HJl.  7659.  which  will 
establish  a  mid-decade  census  of  Amer- 
ican population.  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause It  Is  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent In  this  body  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic and  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
United  States.  Dallas  and  its  suburbs 
have  had  phenomenal  growth  over  the 
past  20  years.  For  example,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dallas  has  grown  from 
434,000  people  in  1950  to  an  estimated 
850,000  people  today;  Grand  Prairie, 
which  had  a  population  of  just  under 
14,600  people  in  1950,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  almost  43,000  last  year; 
Irving,  Tex.,  has  almost  doubled  In  pop- 
ulati<m  since  the  1960  census  and  now 
has  an  estimated  population  of  85,000 
people.  Another  example:  Farmers 
Branch  had  a  population  of  less  than 
1.000  people  in  1950,  but  is  estimated  to 
have  over  23  times  that  number  this 
year;  Duncan vllle,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  has  increased  its  population 
13  times. 

All  the  Members  are  aware  of  the  dlf- 
flc\Ut  task  of  planning  and  providing  lo- 
cal services  In  areas  of  burgeoning 
populations.  New  schools  must  be 
planned  and  constructed  where  they 
will  be  most  effectively  ^utilized.  Capital 
Investments  for  water  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  must  bfe  planned  and 
made  by  the  cities  and  towns.  The  power 
needs  of  a  growing  area  must  be  gaged 
and  met  by  the  electrical  power  compa- 
nies. 

To  effectively  meet  the  demands  of 
people  for  services  in  rapidly  growing 
areas,  our  local  officials  and  businessmen 
need  the  most  up-to-date  census  infor- 
mation. UntU  very  recently  a  decennial 
census  provided  sufficient  information. 
But  the  rapid  tempo  of  our  national  life 
In  the  mld-20th  century  makes  demands 
on  business,  commerce,  and  government 


that  can  be  effectively  met  only  with 
more  accurate  and  up-to-date  census  in- 
formation. As  I  said  In  a  speech  in  this 
well  when  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
89th  Congress: 


I  can  say  for  the  people  of  Dallas,  and 
Texas,  tliat  guesswork  In  Texas  or  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  good  enough.  When  It 
comes  to  our  fEimllles  In  Texas,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  know  as  much  about 
them  as  is  possible;  and  when  elected  offi- 
cials make  a  judgment,  they  are  as  sure  as 
they  can  be  that  they  make  the  right  deci- 
sions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  supported 
this  bill  when  I  first  introduced  it  in  the 
89th  Congress,  and  I  support  it  today 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  subcommittee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  a  similar  bUl 
to  this  in  January.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering this  matter  and  would  like  to 
compliment  our  chairman  on  the  very 
fine  job  he  has  done  In  conducting  these 
hearings.  I  tliink  we  all  have  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  that 
exists  as  a  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  hearings  were  held. 

Almost  all  of  your  major  business  con- 
cerns are  very  much  concerned  with  mar- 
ket analysis.  Part  of  market  analysis,  of 
course.  Is  your  population  and  knowing 
where  the  people  Uve.  I  would  just  like 
to  give  you  a  few  remarks  at  this  time 
concerning  this  matter,  because  this  is  a 
benefit  that  the  American  business  com- 
munity will  derive  from  this  census. 

The  American  business  community 
needs  to  know  where  the  people  live. 
They  must  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  this  Information.  The  Informa- 
tion we  now  have,  of  course,  is  outdated 
in  many  areas.  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  the  reason  for  passing  this  bill  now 
and  not  waiting  for  1973  or  1974.  By  pass- 
ing this  bill  at  this  time  it  is  possible 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  have 
certain  questions  put  into  the  1970  cen- 
sus wherein  they  can  have  a  followup 
in  the  1975  census.  If  this  bill  is  not 
passed  at  this  time,  it  could  very  well 
deter  them  from  asking  certain  questions 
they  would  like  to  ask  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

Another  resison  for  passing  the  bill  at 
this  time  and  not  deferring  it  to  a  later 
date  Is  simply  that  there  are  a  number 
of  special  censuses  taken,  such  as  in  agri- 
culture and  others  that  we  have  had 
mention  of  here.  By  passing  the  bill  this 
year  we  can  m£ike  plans  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  censuses  if  we  feel  they  will 
be  superfiuous  and  not  needed.  However, 
if  we  wait  until  1972  or  1973.  perhaps  we 
will  not  be  able  to  make  those  plans. 
This  bill  Is  simply  going  to  provide  for 
us  the  means  for  planning  for  the  future, 
planning  for  our  housing,  planning  for 
employment  and  transportation  and,  of 
course,  helping  business  to  plan  for  the 
marlceting  of  their  products. 


Mr.  Chairman*  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
bill  and  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend,  first  of  all,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green], 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  for  several 
years  we  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  it  just  never  got 
this  far.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  it 
did  not  get  "well  enough  acquainted." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather  happy  to- 
day that  this  bill  Is  "well  acquainted,"  for 
the  reason  that  people  know  of  its  neces- 
sity at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  community  were 
going  to  plan  a  sewer  district  or  an  elec- 
tric light  plant — or,  as  we  have  the  ex- 
perience in  the  case  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  talking  about 
Installing  a  system  of  improvement  for 
the  people  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
tune  of  $5  billion,  they  want  to  know 
where  they  are  going  to  make  the  Instal- 
lation. They  have  to  make  that  Installa- 
tion where  the  people  are  and  where  the 
people  reside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Wn,LiAM  J.  Green,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  this  legislation  he  has 
Introduced.  The  bUl  is  HJl.  7659.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  mid-decade  census  of  popula- 
tion, imemployment,  and  housing  in  the 
year  1975  and  every  10  years  thereafter. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  provides  for  a  5- 
year  census  of  our  population. 

It  is  now  almost  3  years  ago  that  I 
addressed  the  House  pointing  out  that 
we  badly  need  a  national  census  of  this 
kind.  Quite  understandably  in  the  89th 
Congress  we  were  concerned  with  other 
priority  legislation  and  therefore  could 
not  act  on  a  5-year  census  bill.  But,  in 
the  legislation  we  passed,  we  intensified 
the  need.  The  programs  we  initiated  can 
only  be  implemented  and  pursued  In  the 
future  through  the  use  of  adequate  sta- 
tistics. And,  10  years  between  population 
censuses  Is  entirely  too  long  to  wait. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  in  introducing  5-year  census  bills 
also.  They  are  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Ftjqua],  H.R.  593,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool],  HJl. 
1087,  who  introduced  earlier  versions; 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Nix],  HJl.  7761;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  H.R.  7662. 

There  are  many  needs  for  5-year 
census  statistics — the  planning  of  the 
private  Industry  of  our  country  and  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments; 
more  up-to-date  statistics  for  our  pro- 
grams of  health,  education,  welfare  and 
poverty,  housing,  and  transportation; 
and  statistics  to  help  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  But,  In  conclusion,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  greatest  need 
is  for  small  area  statistics — statistics  for 
counties,  cities,  metropolitan  areas,  cen- 
sus tracts,  blocks,  and  other  subdivisions 
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closest   to   each   citizen   of   the   United 
States  and  closest  to  each  of  us  here. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Green]  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
My  interest  in  mid-decade  census 
legislation  Is  based  on  the  need  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  to 
identify  as  precisely  as  possible  the  loca- 
tion and  proportion  of  educational  prob- 
lems and  the  needs  arising  from  unem- 
ployment. The  only  source  of  accurate 
small-area  data  on  a  nationally  con- 
sistent basis  is  the  national  census  of 
population,  unemplojmient,  and  housing, 
which  as  you  know  is  taken  only  once 
every  10  years.  We  are  in  the  bad  statis- 
tical years  after  the  midpoint  in  the 
decade.  We  have  to  rely  on  figures  that 
were  gathered  in  1959  and  1960  when  we 
cciTsIdered  new  bills  and  programs.  All 
of  us  do  the  best  we  can  and  are  as  fair 
as  possible  when  we  pass  new  legislation. 
But  we  need  to  sharpen  our  ability  to  do 
a  better  job.  I  think  that  the  mid-decade 
census  would  be  an  important  tool  for  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  local 
government  as  well.  In  an  era  of  the  more 
than  $100  billion  budget,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  mid-decade  census  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean.  Teenage  unemployment  con- 
cerns us  all,  especially  the  unemploy- 
ment of  youngsters  who  are  no  longer  in 
school.  When  a  boy  leaves  school  he  gets 
what  the  economists  call  an  entry  job  in 
the  labor  market,  a  job  he  will  not  do  the 
rest  of  his  life  but  one  he  takes  until  he 
finds  his  lifework.  These  jobs  are  drying 
up.  With  a  lack  of  these  jobs,  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  the  world  of  work  is 
blocked.  But  the  startling  thing  Is  that 
the  only  source  of  information  we  have 
on  this  problem  both  as  to  the  youngsters 
themselves  and  the  type  of  jobs  they  get, 
on  an  area  basis.  Is  contained  in  the  na- 
tional census  which  is  taken  only  once 
every  10  years.  After  5  years,  there  Is  a 
lack  of  accurate  information  on  the  teen- 
age job  hunter  and  how  he  is  faring. 
Interested  local  citizens,  businessmen, 
local  school  superintendents  are  not 
Interested  in  national  estimates.  They 
have  to  have  a  reasonably  up-to-date 
local  picture  of  local  problems.  In  a  tech- 
nological age  that  rapidly  changes  the 
nature  of  opportunities  around  us.  we 
have  to  have  a  national  census  every  5 
years. 

Mid-decade  census  legislation  is  im- 
portant now  because  even  though  it  will 
not  take  effect  untU  1975.  the  planning 
for  the  1970  census  Is  going  on  now.  That 
planning  will  be  changed  greatly  if  it  Is 
known  that  comparison  studies  can  be 
made  between  1970  and  1975  figures.  If 
we  miss  our  opportunity  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress  other  Members  will  be 
arguing  about  the  same  problem  in  1975. 
We  missed  an  opportunity  in  the  1960's; 
we  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  for 
the  1970's.  To  Illustrate  the  need  for 
current  statistical  data.  I  refer  to  the 
committee's  attention  hearings  of  the 
General    Subcommittee    on    Education 


cxin- 


conducted  during  the  89  th  Congress  in 
our  efforts  to  find  the  most  equitable 
means  of  making  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional disadvantage  in  schools  refiected 
by  census  data  as  to  the  numbers  of 
children  coming  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  attended  the  schools  of  such 
agencies.  Because  of  the  correlation  be- 
tween educational  achievement  and 
income,  such  a  means  of  distribution 
effectively  concentrates  Federal  dollars 
where  educational  opportunities  need  to 
be  strengthened. 

For  several  years  I  have  Introduced 
similar  legislation,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  this  Chamber  is  in  a  mood  to  enact 
the  legislation  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from^  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 
Mr.  OLSEN.  I  certainly  shall. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  to  say  that  this 
legislation  and  expenditure  is  necessary, 
in  part,  to  provide  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  with  information 
as  to  where  to  install  telephones? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
understood  my  statement  correctly,  and 
that  was  the  testimony — not  in  the  re- 
cent hearings — but  in  the  hearings  of  the 
previous  Congress,  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation correctly 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  in  testimony  which  was 
presented  before  the  subcommittee, 
stated  that  they  had  under  consideration 
a  very  large  program — a  $5  billion  pro- 
gram— I  cannot  recall  the  precise  period 
in  which  they  were  going  to  divide  it,  but 
they  wanted  a  mid-decade  census,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  know  this  informa- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
want  to  make  those  Installations  at  the 
wrong  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  3^eld  further,  I  cannot  think 
of  an  organization  In  this  country  better 
equipped  and  better  financed  to  make  its 
own  survey  as  to  where  it  should  plan 
to  plan  telephone  Installations — 8  years 
from  now,  2  years  from  now,  or  any  other 
period  of  time — than  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  a  few  shares 
of  their  stock. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  his  judg- 
ment very  much,  but  that  was  the  testi- 
mony. I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find 
that  that  Is  the  testimony  also  of  peo- 
ple who  make  shoes.  The  shoemakers  of 
America  want  to  know  something  about 
the  census  of  America  more  often  than 
every  10  years,  and  they  so  testified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  Japanese  be  cut 
in  on  the  statistics  with  respect  to  foot- 
wesu-?  They  are  already  heavily  in  our 
markets. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Everybody  in  the  world 

will  be  cut  In  on  them  because,  of  course, 

we  have  a  free  society  that  reveals  the 

information  to  everybody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  are  getting  a  lot 
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of  Japanese  shoes,  Italian  and  Czecho- 
slovaklan  shoes,  and  shoes  from  other 
foreign  countries  these  days. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  we  need  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
to  furnish  Information  to  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  It  may  surprise  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  testified  In  favor  of  thL<! 
census. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  does  not  surprise  me. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce testified  to  the  fact  that  they 
needed  this  Information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  that  does  not  surprise 
me  at  all. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  They  need  the  Informa- 
tion to  assist  the  commerce  of  America. 
Mr.    GROSS.   Nothing,    but   nothing, 
will  siu-prise  me  now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure]. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  shared  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
an  Initial  reluctance  to  embark  upon  a 
program  that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  I  beUeve  they  had 
to  prove  to  me  that  the  expenditures  of 
this  kind  of  money  was  in  the  national 
interest.  I  have  been  persuaded  that  in- 
deed in  a  mobile  society  such  eis  we  have 
today  that  population  figures  taken  every 
10  years  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  our  commerce,  nor  for  the  needs 
of  the  formulas  for  the  disbursement  of 
taxpayers'  funds  back  to  the  taxpayers. 
I  am,  however,  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  House  that  because  of  the  efforts 
of  some  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  the 
scope  of  the  mid-decade  census  was 
strictly  limited.  I  do  not  want  anything 
that  Is  said  here  on  the  floor  today  to 
detract  one  bit  irom  the  legislative  his- 
tory made  in  the  committee  concerning 
the  scope  that  we  contemplated  for  the 
mid-decade  census  being  confined  to  a 
full  head  count  and  only  supplementary 
information  developed  in  special  surveys 
and  spot  censuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tive history  which  Is  liehind  this  bill  does 
remove  much  of  the  objection  that  many 
people  might  have  concerning  the  scope 
of  the  mid-decade  census. 

I  would  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Scott]  the  conviction  that 
this  mid-decade  census  can  be  done  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  in  the  nature  of 
$100  million  or  less.  I  believe  the 
figures  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
in  the  $180  million  range  are  figrures 
which  are  not  applicable  to  a  mid-decade 
census  of  the  kind  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee.  So  I  believe  the  legisla- 
tive history  here  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
mittee should  Indicate  very  clearly  that 
this  Is  our  intention,  and  that  Is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Congress  is  approving 
this  legislation. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scott],  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Green],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, not  only  for  the  manner  In 
which  the  legislation  was  handled,  but  in 
the  attitudes  which  were  prevalent  in  all 
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of  t  le  stibcommittee  hearings,  and  in  the 
exe  utive  sessions  which  enabled  us  to 
cone  out  with  what  I  beUeve  Is  a  good 
pie<  e  of  legislation,  and  which  I  can  with 
all  good  conscience  recommend  to  tne 
Mei  Qbers  of  this  House. 

liLr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chi  irman.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
ma  i  for  his  kind  remarks  and  to  say 
that  it  has  been  a  very  rewarding  ex- 
pel ence  to  work  with  the  three  mtoor- 
Ity  members  of  this  subcommittee,  pelr 
bipirtlsan  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the 
coiimon  desire  to  get  something  done 
hai  been  something  that  has  made  my 
sei  rtce  as  chairman  of  this  subcomnUt- 
tee  a  most  rewarding  experience  and  I 
an  very  grateful  to  the  three  of  them. 

]  4r  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  4 
mlautes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 
Ax  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
tit  B  in  support  of  this  important  meas- 
ur !  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Census,  De- 
pa  rtment  of  Commerce,  to  take  a  mid- 
de  »nnial  census  of  the  population.  How- 
ev  >r  out  of  necessity,  I  must  raise  sev- 
er d  issues  which  relate  to  this  legisla- 

[  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
la  5k  of  priority  given  to  this  important 
t8Bk  of  determining  the  substance,  ex- 
U  nt.  and  nature  of  social  and  economic 
el  laracteristics  of  various  se^ents  of 
oitr  population  in  the  United  States.  As 
o  n  be  seen  in  recent  articles  published 
U   the  Washington  Post,  the  Bureau  of 
C  »nsus.  in  recent  data  collection,  by  their 
o  m  admission,  have  missed  one  in  10 
anong  our  Negro  population.  In  adoi- 
tl  on.  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
a  a  article  entitled  "United  States  Mak- 
1] «  Pew  Inroads  in  Slum  Housing.  Re- 
a  opralsal  by  Census  Bureau  Indicates 
V  ritten  by  Richard  Janssen.  the  point  is 
f  uther  made  that  the  Census  Bureau 
tas  now  taken  a  new  look  at  its  own 
a  »tlstics  in  the  1950  and  1960  censuses, 
taat    "imtil    a    recent   reappraisal   the 

<  Buntry  could  take  some  comfort  fr^ 
« ensus  statistics  showing  that  the  lowest 

<  lass  of  housing— 'dilapidated'— had 
1  leen  dramatically  slashed  by  1.6  million 
1  mita  between  the  1950  and  1960  census, 
u  cut  of  more  than  40  percent." 

The  article  continues,  however,  and 
his  is  the  significant  point  Mr.  Chair- 
nan  that  "now  ofBcials— Census  Bu- 
eau^-admit  that  that  was  monumental 
nlacalculation."  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
toe  same  ofBcials  now  indicate  that  the 
'exact  number— of  dilapidated  houses- 
remains  subject  to  considerable  doubt, 
jut  new  estimates  place  the  decline  in 
the  decade  at  much  less  than  100.000 
anits;"  in  fact.  It  is  estimated  now  that 
only  6,000  or  possibly  even  "none  at  all 
were  eliminated. 

In  another  critical  area,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that,  if  any  of  us  were  to  caJl 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  the  Census  Bu- 
reau at  this  moment,  they  could  not  tell 
the  caller  the  accurate  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  those  who  Uve  to  a°y 
given  section  of  ^y  given  city  which 
we  might  represent.  We  would,  in  fact, 
be  referred  to  the  local  office  of  the 
State  employment  service  which  "might" 
be  able  to  supply  us  with  such  current 
data. 
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The  most  astounding  conclusion 
which  I  must  draw  from  the  few  exam- 
ples which  I  have  thus  far  pointed  out  is 
that  many,  and  in  fact  aU,  of  the  mas- 
sive aid  programs  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, training,  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, housing  renewal,  public  housing, 
and  welfare  cannot  hope  to  be  rationally 
based  and  cannot  possibly  be  aimed  cor- 
rectly at  the  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion for  whom  Congress  intended  if  this 
basic  population  information  is  not  cor- 
rect or  available. 

Mr   Chairman,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  testify  on  June  24, 1966  on  the  amend- 
ments then  suggested  to  the  Economic 
Developments  Act  of  1965  and  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  my  statement  to  the  prob- 
lem   of    census    data    gathering    upon 
which  the  designation  or  redesignation 
for  assistant  to  EDA  then  depended.  At 
that  time,  the  city  of  Cleveland  had  been 
one  of  only  two  beneficiaries  of  a  special 
mail  census  which  was  then  being  tested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  ,    .   j.     *„^ 
During   that   testimony,   I   indicated 
great  concern  for   the  methods  which 
were  used  imder  the  new  system  of  cen- 
sus data  gathering  upon  which  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  was 
to  depend  so  heavily.  I  said  at  that  time, 
and  I  stQl  will  maintain,  the  data  on  un- 
employment, for  example,  is  gathered 
only  from  those  persons  who  on  their 
own  initiative  have  come  in  contact  with 
Federal  agencies  related  to  unemploy- 
ment like  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  or  the  State  Employment 
Service.  Prom  such  data,  monthly  un- 
employment statistics  are  released  which 
purport  to  give  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  a  given  area. 

I  was  told  then  and  I  am  told  today 
that  more  accurate  unemployment  sta- 
tistics  are    only    available   during    the 
decennial  census  where  professional  in- 
terviewers from  the  Census  Bureau  enu- 
merate the  employment  conditions  exist- 
ing in  every  10th  household  or  fewer  in 
other  sample  techniques.  I  am  stiU  told 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  they 
are  as  yet  unable  to  portray  accurately 
the  general  levels  of  unemployment  in 
the  central  city  areas,  since  under  present 
methods  many  persons  do  not  respond  to 
the   questions  put  forward   on  wntten 
forms  or  in  personal  interviews.  There- 
fore   I  must  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  appears  to  be  clear  evidence 
that  the  present  indicated  levels  of  un- 
employment in  poverty  areas  and  in  our 
hard-pressed  cities  as  a  whole  are  inac- 
curate and  are,  in  fact,  significantly  un- 
derstated. 

Under  present  circumstances,  wnen 
our  cities  are  in  turmoil,  when  young 
people  are  jobless  and  choose  to  work 
out  their  frustrations  through  violence 
and  antisocial  behavior,  that  training 
and  employment  efforts  are  being  mis- 
directed and  cannot  possibly,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  be  directed  to- 
ward those  in  the  central  city  areas  for 
whom  these  programs  have  been  devised 
by  Congress. 

As  an  additional  example.  I  would 
point  to  the  definition  which  the  Census 
Bureau  uses  to  determine  various  cate- 
gories of  employment.  One  such  defini- 
tion is  "service  worker,  excluding  the 


private  house  worker."  I  was  informed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  this 
particular  category  includes  various  oc- 
cupations from  elevator  operator  to  po- 
liceman and  fireman.  In  my  attempt  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  unskilled 
workers,  a  categorization  like  "service 
worker.''  which  Includes  a  wide  variety 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  pre- 
cludes division  into  "skilled"  and  "un- 
skilled" and  renders  such  definition  use- 
less in  terms  of  developing  adequate 
manpower  employment  policies  which 
depend  so  heavily  upon  these  census 
statistics. 

In  addition,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
list  of  occupations  which  are  enumerated 
is  a  category  called  "occupation  not  re- 
ported." It  has  been  indicated  to  me  by 
the  Census  Bm-eau  that  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that,  of  the  number  Usted  in  this 
category,  most  are  unskilled.  It  seems 
difficult  to  me  to  justify  such  a  listing 
when  the  niunbers  which  are  so  listed 
are  of  such  a  high  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  employed  enumerated  in  all 
occupation  categories. 

In  the  second  category  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  people  who  Uve  in  the  central 
city,  the  area  of  housing,  similar  circum- 
stances exist  as  have  ahready  been  de- 
scribed for  unemployment.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ap- 
plications  for   every    Federal   program 
dealing  with  housing  requires  an  Inten- 
sive description  of  the  demography  of  the 
area  to  be  treated  and  this  data  is  based 
upon  existing  census  data.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible for  such  descriptions  to  be  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  in  the  areas 
to  be  served  if  the  Census  Bureau  admits 
these  statistics  are  highly  inaccurate? 
This  problem,  I  fear,  indicates  too  clear- 
ly that  the  people  of  our  inner  cities  are 
being  cheated,  since  so  many  of  these 
programs  do  not  or  cannot  in  fact  be 
aimed  at  their  problems  as  they  exist 
since  these  statistics  do  not  reflect  ac- 
curately the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
problems.  .        ,    .  .„_ 

In    an    effort    to    determine    better 
methods  for  census  data  gathermg,  tne 
Census  Bureau  conducted  two  special 
censuses  by  mall  in  Louisville.  Ky..  and 
in  my  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  April 
of  1965.  In  addition,  a  special  census 
was   conducted   following   the   d^turb- 
ances  in  Watts  in  Los  Angeles.  I  have 
here  for  your  Inspection  the  forms  which 
were  used  in  each  instance.  I  would  only 
indicate  from  my  judgment  that  if  the 
Bureau  of  Census  anticipated  accurate 
results  from  the  maU  census  conducted 
in  Cleveland  from  residents  of  central 
city  areas,  I  cannot  see  how  such  results 
could   possibly   be   forthcoming.   These 
forms  used  in  Cleveland  are  prefaced  by 
a  foui--page  Instruction  sheet  which  is 
in    Itself    extremely    compUcated.    The 
format  of  the  form  itself  which  runs  13 
pages  in  length  is  even  more  compli- 
cated. My  own  experience  in  informa- 
tion gathering  in  these  central  city  areas 
has  proved  to  me  in  a  nonscientlfic  way 
that  people  in  these  hard-pressed  areas 
do  not  and  caimot  respond  accurately 
to  the  complex  questions  of  this  nature 
which  are  required. 

The  mall  census  forms  used  in  my  city 
In  1965  were  so  complicated  that  any  un- 
employed   person    who    properly    and 
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completely  filled  out  the  census  form 
should  have  been  qualified  as  a  GS-12 
under  civil  service.  Whatever  system  is 
adopted  imder  this  bill  should  be  as 
simple  and  concise  as  it  seeks  to  be 
specific. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau must  admit  that  they  missed  sig- 
nificant niunbers  of  populations  in 
Negro  areas.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
ironic  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  programs 
which  we  in  Congress  pass  upon  are,  in 
theory,  aimed  at  ameliorating  condi- 
tions which  affect  these  people  and  must 
be  based  upon  this  census  data. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  reconcile  the  fact 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  information 
gathering  unit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  now  provide  us  with  any- 
thing but  an  "impression"  of  the  nature 
of  the  problems  of  the  people  in  our  cen- 
tral cities  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
program  agencies  treating  problems  in 
these  same  areas  depend  entirely  upon 
those  "Impressions"  to  apply  to  billions 
of  dollars  of  programing  toward  these 
central  city  areas  which  are  hard 
pressed — economically  and  socially. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am 
In  favor  of  a  mid-decennial  census.  I 
must  indicate  my  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  methods  of  data  gath- 
ering and  the  lack  of  relevancy  of  the 
data  which  relates  to  the  manpower,  em- 
ployment, and  housing  policies  of  the 
whole  Federal  Government.  If  we  are  to 
make  any  use  from  any  census  data 
whether  it  be  every  10  years  or  every  5 
years,  the  attitude  and  philosophy  be- 
hind census  gathering  must  be  changed. 
It  must  be  changed  in  ways  which  allow 
the  Bureau  of  Census  to  use  techniques 
which  allow  the  people  in  the  sample 
survey  to  respond  fully  and  accurately  as 
a  result  of  relevant  approaches  used  by 
the  Census  data  gatherers. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
envision  the  use  of  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  surveyed  to  gather 
the  information  required.  These  people 
should  be  drawn  from  among  the  sample 
population  and  "trained  in  simple,  direct 
means  to  derive  the  Information  re- 
quired from  their  neighbors.  This  would 
not  only  provide  employment,  but  It 
would  allow  the  development  of  a  con- 
tinual source  for  vital  Information  upon 
which  central  city  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  more  firmly  es- 
tablished and  directed. 

In  addition,  it  Is  Imperative  that  each 
agency  deaUng  with  the  programs  meant 
to  affect  the  central  city  and  other  hard- 
pressed  areas  must  have  a  responsibility 
to  participate  with  the  Bureau  of  Census 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked.  The  data  which  results  must 
then  be  fed  swiftly  to  each  of  these  agen- 
cies so  that  the  programs  can  now  be 
more  firmly  and  directly  implemented. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  this  legislation  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  significant  changes  in  philos- 
ophy as  well  as  technique  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  so  that  we 
in  Congress  can  more  intelligently  legis- 
late the  programs  which  can  benefit  the 
strife-torn  cities  of  our  nation.  Other- 
wise, we  will  continue  to  act  upon  legis- 
lation which  will  be  futile  and  which  by 
Its  very  nature  will  continue  to  misdirect 
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Federal  manpower,  employment,  housing, 
and  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  wiU  very  strongly  support  this 
legislation  for  the  mid-decennial  census 
to  cure  some  of  the  evils  that  he  has 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  certainly  do  and  I  hope 
that  the  census  will  be  simple,  accurate, 
and  concise. 

The  mail  census  in  my  community, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,  is  so  compli- 
cated that  if  any  unemployed  person 
managed  to  fill  out  his  elaborate  return 
and  followed  the  four-page  instruction 
sheet,  he  would  be  almost  eligible  and 
entiUed  to  a  GS-12  rating,  under  the 
civU  service  rules  because  it  is  all  so 
complicated. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  If  that  household  falls  to 
respond,  the  gentleman  does  understand 
that  the  Census  Bureau  will  have  a  cen- 
sus taker  to  come  and  see  them;  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  understand  that,  but  In 
a  great  many  instances  in  my  community 
that  did  not  happen  and  the  person  who 
failed  to  return  the  questiormaire  was 
dropped  and  lost  among  the  people  not 
counted. 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 

to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  gentieman  does  real- 
ize that  the  Census  Bureau  hires  people 
such  as  priests  and  ministers  as  weU  as 
other  census  takers  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  unemployed  people  in  the 
ghettos,  to  acquire  this  Information  and 
they  are  making  a  very  aggressive  effort 
to  get  the  information  the  gentleman 
wants. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  this  approach 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  a 
complicated  mall  census,  which  I  think 
lost  many  pec^le  in  the  last  coimt  in  my 
city,  in  1965. 1  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  TMr.  Button] 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation,  which 
I  consider  very  desirable  legislation,  and 
I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which 
has  already  approved  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  my  few  observations  here  may  have 
some  pertinence  in  view  of  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  a  suggestion  that  perhaps 
what  you  do  with  the  census  Is  merely 
gather  statistics. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  actual 
need  for  the  data  to  be  derived  by  the 
census,  and  to  point  out  that  although 
our  original  Intention  was  that  all  the 
American  people,  businessmen,  farmers, 
and  the  local  governments — in  short,  the 
people  as  a  whole — have  access  to  all  the 
data,  that  this  in  Itself  was  a  break  with 
the  historic  past,  because  going  all  the 
way  back  to  the  time  of  the  Caesars  there 
had  been  censuses  taken,  but  they  had 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 


only.  We  broke  with  the  past  by  saying 
that  there  was  to  be  a  principle  of  full 
disclosure  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  say 
that  this  does  not  exclude  even  such  a 
company  as  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

Our  purpose  with  the  census  remains 
the  same.  Though  the  decennial  censuses 
still  are  available  to  all,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  significant  difference  now  In  Its 
actual  utility.  For  at  least  5  years  we 
know  out  of  every  decade  census  figures 
are  no  longer  accurate  because  they  are 
simply  too  old  to  use.  It  is  only  now  In  the 
last  half  of  the  present  decade  that  we 
realize  how  insufficiently  we  are  equipped 
with  social  statistics  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  confront  us. 

The  most  recent  complete  population 
statistics  we  have  to  help  guide  us  in 
problem  solving  are  now  7  years  old- 
statistics  gathered  in  1960.  These  census 
figures  are,  in  fact,  misleading  when  they 
are  relied  on  as  factual  data  in  a  country 
where  4  million  people  are  bom  every 
year,  and  where,  by  the  middle  of  each 
decade,  half  the  people  live  somewhere 
other  than  where  they  did  when  the 
census  was  taken. 

Until  the  next  census  hi  1970  we  have 
to  support  legislation,  and  make  business 
decisions  as  well,  with  only  "guessti- 
mates" from  the  Federal  Government, 
based  on  outmoded  data.  These  calcu- 
lated guesses  are  Interesting  Indeed,  but 
they  are  of  no  reliable  use  to  local  gov- 
ernments, businessmen,  or  school  boards 
for  example.  To  take  one  Isolated  Instance 
from  the  business  world,  this  guesswork 
is  worse  than  useless  to  a  company  like 
BeU  Telephone,  which  spends,  in  new 
construction,  more  than  $3»/2  billion  each 
year  to  provide  new  facilities  for  new 
customers.  They  need  information  down 
to  the  city  block  level  at  least  every  5 
years. 

It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  business  en- 
terprise has  an  actual  and  vital  claim 
on  up-to-date  Information  because  Its 
spending  has  to  be  so  much  more  specific 
in  order  to  justify,  for  example,  $45  bil- 
lion in  construction  each  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, willthe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  statistics  are  far  more  out  of 
date  than  even  the  10 -year  lapse  of  time 
would  indicate,  since  it  takes  2  or  3  years 
to  gather  the  census  detail  of  the  popula- 
tion, so  that  actually  by  the  time  the 
1970  census  has  been  compiled,  checked, 
edited,  and  published.  It  will  probably 
be  1972  or  1973,  so  that  it  is  capable  of 
being   13   years  out  of   date? 

Mr.  BUTTON.  That  certainly  Is  true. 
It  Is  a  point  well  taken.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  needs  for  census  data,  and  they 
are  Increasing  every  day. 

For  exumple,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  my  city  of  Albany  has  to  have 
local  figures,  and  local  figures  or  small 
area  data,  as  they  are  called,  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  national  census. 
Congress  itself  has  a  need  for  more  up- 
to-date  population,  imemployment,  and 
housing  statistics;  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  a  need  for  the  statlsics;  local 
governments — 92,000  local  goverrunents 
of  the  United  States— have  a  need  for 
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resh  statistics.  In  the  future,  up-to-date 
•ensus  data  may  very  well  be  used  to 
fet  fairer  representation  on  PedersJ 
ury  panels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  useful  In- 
tormation  widely  available  In  an  effec- 
ive  manner — ^thls  was  the  Intent  of  our 
)rlglnal  census,  even  though  our  rlglji? 
SMlherence  to  the  decennial  plan  h»8  ^ 
»used  us  to  stray  from  fulfillment  of 
that  high  intent.  The  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  will  be  served 
lietter  if  we  cause  a  national  census  to 
be  held  every  5  years.  Up-to-date  in- 
formation should  be  available  to  all  in  a 
country  that  is,  after  all,  based  on  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  system  which  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  Government  for  reliable, 
timely,  useful  data  on  which  to  base  deci- 
sions that  will  considerably  affect  every 
American  for  many  years  to  come.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  asking  the  Hotise 
for  an  aye  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  7659, 
the  mid-decade  national  census. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pcqua]  . 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
few  people  who  would  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  the  necessity  for  conducting  a  na- 
tional census  every  10  years.  Without 
these  figures,  plamilng  would  come  to  a 
virtxial  standstill  and  legislation  and 
business  decisions  would  be  made  in  a 
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vacuum. 

However,  support  for  a  census  every  5 
years  does  have  such  support,  and  qiilte 
frankly,  it  is  tremendously  important 
that  we  do  take  the  census  every  5  years. 

Neither  business  nor  government  can 
plan  intelligently  without  adequate  fig- 
ures. That  data  is  not  available  to  us  in 
the  latter  5  years  of  any  census  period 
at  preseit.  .    ^  ^^  j. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
20  percent  of  the  people  in  this  Nation 
change  their  address  each  year.  I  do  not 
need  to  point  out  tiiat  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous increase  over  just  20  years  ago — 
and  that  this  trend  will  accelerate. 

We  are  a  mobile  nation  today,  and  we 
are  becoming  more  mobile  with  every 
passing  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  base  decisions  on  fig- 
ures taken  in  1960,  to  make  decisions  in 
1967.  The  figures  in  a  society  such  as 
oxirs  become  virtually  worthless. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  Nation  has 
Increased  over  16  million  persons  since 
our  last  census.  Where  are  these  people? 
Where  do  they  live? 

I  used  an  Illustration  in  my  testimony 
before  our  committee  in  which  I  noted 
that  the  American  farm  population  de- 
clined 21  percent  from  1960  to  1965.  It 
is  tremendously  important  to  our  farm 
program  that  we  know  how  many  are 
left — and  also  to  find  out  what  happened 
to  those  who  moved.  It  will  be  1970  be- 
fore we  have  that  answer.  In  1975, 1  sus- 
pect that  there  will  be  similar  situations 
and  would  predict  that  they  would  be 
more  drastic. 

Another  thing  I  told  the  committee  is 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  pro- 
vide 12  million  more  jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple coming  into  the  labor  market.  Where 
these  pe<wle  go  will  determine  a  great 
deal  of  the  planning  of  American  busi- 
ness. 


I  presented  a  bill  calling  for  a  mid- 
decade  census  in  the  89th  Congress,  and 
again  at  the  outset  of  this  session.  I  want 
to  particularly  commend  the  forceful 
and  dynamic  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  J.  (Bn.L)  Green,  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  fioor. 

It  certainly  is  not  luxury  and  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  in 
passing  this  measure  now,  so  that  we 
might  begin  planning  for  a  census  in 
1975.  Future  generations  will  applaud  the 
wisdom  of  this  act. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  support  of  H.R.  7659,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  mid- decade  census  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing 
in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  thereafter. 
Elver  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, beginning  in  1790.  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  as  required  by  law. 
has  conducted  a  census  of  population 
every  10  years.  Because  of  marked 
changes  in  the  characteristics  in  popula- 
tion over  the  past  decade  and  a  much 
greater  demand  for  more  current  eco- 
nomic and  social  statistics  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, numerous  representatives  of  many 
public  and  private  groups  in  recent  years 
have  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  a  law 
which  would  allow  the  Census  Bureau 
to  conduct  the  national  census  every  5 
years,  instead  of  every  10. 

I  fully  support  the  idea  of  a  mid-dec- 
ade census,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
rapid  increase  in  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  States  and  localities  and 
various  segments  of  our  Nation's  popula- 
tion in  rft^nt  years  signals  a  specific 
need  for  a  complete  national  census  every 
5  years.  In  many  of  the  far-ranging  Fed- 
eral   programs    approved    by    Congress 
since  1962,  for  example,  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  and  the  eligibility  of  States 
and  localities  to  a  large  extent  will  be 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  1960  census. 
This  can  result  in  serious  errors  in  ad- 
ministration and  inequalities  in  the  allo- 
cation of  such  fimds.  According  to  latest 
estimates,  one  person  in  five  changes  his 
address  at  least  once  during  the  year. 
Thus,  in  5  years,  there  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  100-percent  turnover  in  the  Nation's 
population.    Consequently,    a    national 
census  conducted  every  5  years  would  not 
only  bring  the  Nation  up  to  date  more 
frequently,  but  it  would  provide  more 
reliable  benchmarks  upon  which  to  b&se 
estimates  of  population  for  intervening 
years,  especially  for  congressional  redis- 
trictlng  when  performed  by  the  courts. 

Second.  State  and  local  governments. 
too,  have  greatly  stepped  up  their  role  in 
the  area  of  economic  and  social  reform 
over  the  past  decade.  One  need  only  ob- 
serve the  pattern  of  State  and  local 
spending  during  this  period  to  compre- 
hend the  changes  that  have  occurred  at 
the  State  and  local  leveL  Because  of  the 
Impressive  development  in  this  area,  it  is 
contended  that  governments  at  the  State 
and  local  level  simply  can  no  longer  rely 
on  oensuB  data  oomi^ed  every  10  years. 


Sample  surveys  of  various  characteristics 
of  population,  unemployment,  and  hoiis- 
ing.  which  are  presently  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  intervening 
years,  do  not  provide  in  most  cases  the 
amoimt  of  detail  and  coverage  needed  by 
State  and  local  authorities  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  various  economic  and 
social  programs. 

Third,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  and 
diversification  of  the  business  sector  of 
the  economy  over  the  imst  several  years, 
more  and  more  business  firms  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  important  to  have 
more  up-to-date  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  our  population  oa^  a 
local  and  national  scale.  No  longer  can 
the  businessman  base  his  decisions  pri- 
marily upon  shortnm  trends  in  the  mar- 
ketplace; he  must  look  to  the  future.  The 
success  of  long-range  planning  will  al- 
ways be  largely  dependent  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  data  utilized.  Thus,  a  properly 
constructed  middecade  census  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  most  business  firms 
today. 

In  general.  I  can  find  nothing  detri- 
mental about  H.R.  7659. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Betts]. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
opportunity  for  several  reasons.  First. 
I  would  like  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations about  the  census.  Second,  I  want 
to  say  I  had  intended  to  introduce  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill  which 
I  had  introduced,  H.R.  10952.  I  might 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, was  kind  enough  to  come  to  me  and 
assure  me  he  would  conduct  hearings  on 
my  bill. 

I  understand  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
That  is  the  case. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BEITS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  introduced  a  bill  and  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  way  the 
census  is  taken,  with  the  questions 
people  are  asked  and  forced  to  answer. 
I  assured  the  gentleman,  when  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  thinking  of  tack- 
ing such  a  provision  or  amendment  onto 
this  bill,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  have  hearings  on  it  before  our  com- 
mittee separately  from  this  matter  and 
assured  him  that  we  would  have  hear- 
ings on  his  bill. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  gentleman  did 
that  is  he  felt  the  whole  interpretation 
of  the  census  deserved  a  great  deal  more 
consideration. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  that  and  would  like  to  say 
in  the  way  of  comment  on  my  bill  and 
the  possibility  of  hearings  on  it,  without 
getting  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
bill  that  we  are  considering  here  today, 
that  there  are  three  things  that  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  attention  when  the  gen- 
tleman conducts  his  hearings  cm  my  bill- 
The  first  is  we  want  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  only  constitutional  reason,  in  my 
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opinion,  for  a  census  Is  to  enumerate  the 
population  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  size  of  congressional  districts. 
Over  the  years  the  census  laws  have  been 
expanded  and  ramified  far  beyond  their 
original  Intent  imtU  today  we  have  a 
questionnaire  containing  some  66  ques- 
tions and  covering  20  pages.  Also,  there  is 
a  penalty  of  $100  fine  and  60  days  in  jail 
if  the  person  does  not  answer  any  one  of 
the  questions.  I  think  this  Is  wrong,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  provide 
the  questions  that  are  really  necessary 
and  which  are  constitutionally  intended 
and  make  them  mandatory.  All  others 
should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  know 
this  raises  a  lot  of  questions,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  debate  the  matter  today.  I 
merely  mention  it  because  I  think  it  is 
something  the  gentleman's  committee 
could  take  up. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
fair  and  comprehensive  hearings  on  your 
biU  will  bring  many  of  these  questions  to 
the  floor  where  they  can  be  considered. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
cooperative  spirit  in  helping  us  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BETTS.  These  are  areas  that  de- 
serve a  lot  of  consideration.  I  think  we 
can  consider  these  things  in  a  hearing 
before  your  committee  rather  than  my 
offering  It  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment here.  Another  matter  we  should 
consider  Is  whether  we  are  getting  into 
the  realm  of  competition  with  private  In- 
dustry, and  also  whether  we  are  invad- 
ing the  right  of  privacy  by  asking  ques- 
tions which  obviously  are  personal  in 
nature. 

As  I  said,  I  feel  that  these  are  areas 
which  the  gentleman's  committee  might 
well  go  into.  Again  I  want  to  tell  him 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  kindness  in 
coming  to  me  and  telling  me  that  he 
will  conduct  hearings  on  my  bill 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
bringing  this  point  out.  As  he  knows,  I 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  session  along 
that  line.  His  suggestion  is  far  better 
than  what  I  had  in  mind;  namely,  of 
separating  the  census  questions  into  dif- 
ferent   categories    and    making    those 
things  mandatory  which  should  be  man- 
datory and  having  penalties   apply  to 
them  but  relaxing  the  penalties  on  the 
questions  which  might  be,  let  us  say, 
more  frivolous  in  nature  or  which  might 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy  I  have 
several   friends   who,    out   of   a  native 
American  stubbornness,  have  refused  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions  that  were 
asked  and  were  treated  just  as  though 
they  were  common  criminals.  In  many 
cases  the  questions  can  constitute  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  This  is  something 
that  the  Congress  could  look  Into.  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  your  efforts. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  comments.  My  position  on  the 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  7659,  to  estabUsh  a 
mid-decade  census  is  qualified.  My  quall- 
ncations  are  not  directed  to  the  desira- 
bJllty  or  the  need  for  greater  informa- 
tion in  a  more  current  form  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  not  opposed  to  re- 
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search  or  the  responsibilities  of  data 
gathering  charged  to  many  Federal 
agencies.  Nor  do  I  have  anything  but 
praise  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Its  Director,  A.  Ross  Eckler,  who  ably 
administers  the  arduous  task  of  col- 
lecting and  tabulating  the  statistics  ac- 
cumulated in  their  many  censuses  and 
surveys. 

My  concern  Is  that  while  this  bill  will 
create  a  new  plan  for  the  collection  of 
facts  about  our  population.  It  falls  to 
give  the  necessary  guidance  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  questions  to  be  included  in 
mid-decade  questionnaires  or  the  scope 
of  the  census  to  be  undertaken.  This  pro- 
posal's principal  advocate.  Director  Eck- 
ler. articulated  exactly  my  objection.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  he  said  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing: 

H.R.  7659  wisely  leaves  to  tater  determina- 
tion the  decision  as  to  the  precise  form  and 
content  of  the  mid-decade  census. 


I  feel  as  one  subcommittee  member 
noted: 

I  am  not  prepared  to  support  any  blU  that 
Just  gives  blanket  authority  to  an  executive 
branch  department  of  our  government. 

In  addition  to  the  precise  questions  and 
form  for  this  census,  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  somewhere  between  $70  million  and 
$180  million.  I  am  disturbed  that  today 
we  authorize  such  a  sizable  ongoing 
project  as  this  without  having  better  ex- 
penditure guidelines.  Surely  some  better 
upper  limits  to  the  mid- decade  census 
should  be  given  at  this  time  to  Insure  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
undertaking. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  many  nonessential  questions 
which  are  proposed  for  the  1970  decen- 
nial census,  which  all  Americans  are  re- 
quired to  answer  under  penalty  of  fine 
or  Imprisonment  will  probably  again  be 
found  in  the  mid-decade  censuses  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  j-estrict  the  man- 
datory questions.  I  am  pleased -the  sub- 
ject of  mandatory  questions  is  to  have  a 
full  airing  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
These  reasons  explain  my  mixed  emo- 
tions about  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
They  describe  why  I  have  given  serious 
thought  to  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  but  will  not  do  so  as  it  deserves 
committee  consideration.  Since  It  is  Im- 
portant to  give  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
assurance  that  a  mid-decade  census  will 
be  conducted  that  they  may  more  effi- 
ciently plan  the  1970  decennial  census, 
I  will  support  the  measure. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  mid-decade  census  plan.  It  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  the  history  of 
this  proposal.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
such  a  summary  as  well  as  two  addi- 
tional items  which  may  also  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues.  The  first  is  a  list  of 
the  items  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
1970  decennial  census  of  population  and 
housing.  We  cannot  overlook  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  scope  of  mid-decade  cen- 
sus questionnaires  will  mirror  those  of 
the  decennial  census,  and  as  66  different 
subject  areas  are  presented  for  1970.  the 
list  may  grow  even  larger  by  1975.  Fi- 
nally, I  place  before  you  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  10952.  which 
would  limit  the  mandatory  questions 
which  may  be  asked  our  citizens  In  any 


decennial  or  mid-decade  census.  This 
proposal  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem- 
far  too  many  extraneous  questions  are 
Included  in  the  census  imder  threat  of 
jail  sentences  and  fines.  There  should  be 
fewer  questions  per  se.  and  certainly  a 
much  more  limited  census  conducted  un- 
der the  penalty  provisions. 

THl:  Mm-DKCADE  CENSUS  PROPOSAL 

As  early  as  1962,  bUls  were  hitroduced 
In  the  House  and  hearings  conducted  on 
a  proposed  mid- decade  "census  of  popu- 
lation,  housing  and  unemployment  In 
1966  and  1975  and  every  10  years  there- 
after."    Sponsors    of    this    legislation 
pomted  to  the  need  for  up-to-date  statis- 
tics on  population  in  order  to  accurately 
determine  Federal  grant-in-aid  formulas 
The  principal  opponent  of  this  proposi- 
tion was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
deemed  that  other  means,  such  as  a  num- 
ber   of    periodic    metropolitan    surveys 
rather  than  a  nationwide  census  would 
be  economical  and  yield  simUar  results. 
The  sense  of  urgency  for  Intercensal 
population    estimates    for    States    was 
shared  by  most  witnesses  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statistics 
heanngs  in  May  1965.  At  issue  was  the 
scope  of  such  a  mid-decade  census  and 
whether  other  types  of  surveys  could  be 
utilized.    The    Bureau    of    the    Budget 
again  opposed  a  complete  census  enu- 
meration on  several  grounds: 

1.  One  of  the  principal  Justifications  al- 
leged for  a  mid-decade  census  is  the  rapidity 
of  change.  To  the  extent  that  substantial 
changes  take  place  within  decades  we  believe 
methodology  can  be  developed— and  as 
pointed  out  later,  is  being  developed— for 
measuring  them  In  a  more  efficient  and 
timely  manner  than  can  be  achieved  through 
complete  census  enximeration. 

2.  Effort  should  be  expended  only  in  those 
areas  where  it  4s  significant  for  policy  deter- 
mination to  measure  changes  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  decade.  It  is  wasteful  to 
collect  and  process  a  mass  of  data  for  all  areas 
when  the  Information  is  vital  only  for  some 
of  them. 

3.  With  decennial  censuses  as  benchmarks, 
the  most  efficient  procedure  for  achieving 
both  local  and  national  purposes  is  the  de- 
velopment of  specially  directed  sample  sur- 
veys. These  can  and  should  be  conducted 
when  and  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  These  special  surveys  can  provide  for  the 
collection  of  certain  kinds  of  data  which  are 
critical  for  some  uses  but  which  require  in- 
terviews in  depth  and  detaU  and,  therefore, 
are  not  feasible  for  assembly  In  a  mass  census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  substantiating  the  con- 
tention of  the  Budget  Bureau  were  nu- 
merous statements  given  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearings.  Prom  April  1960 
through  May  1965,  the  Census  Bureau 
had  undertaken  550  special  censuses  in- 
volving some  12  million  people.  Director 
Eckler  indicated  in  1965  population  esti- 
mates were  being  prepared  on  an  annual 
basis  for  38  metropolitan  areas  and 
should  increase  to  70  metropolitan  areas 
during  fiscal  1966.  In  terms  of  usability, 
a  5-year  benchmark  is  far  too  Infrequent 
for  some  Federal  agencies  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimity  indicated.  The 
accuracy  of  annual  estimates  of  State 
populations  showed  an  average  deviation 
of  only  IVa  percent  in  1962  which  sus- 
tained another  Budget  objection  to  mid- 
decade  surveying. 
In  1967,  previous  efforts  not  having  re- 
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sulUd  In  enactment  of  the  mid-decade 
us  plan,  the  same  House  subcommlt- 
)roceeded  Into  new  hearings.  But  at 
juncture,   the  Budget  Bureau  re- 
Its  position  and  embraced  a  con- 
solidated complete  5-year  censiis.   Ap- 
panntly  they  had  discarded  their  four 
ions  and  their  contention  that 
have  an  Important  part  to  play 
ihe  development  of  population  esti- 
integral  to  the  States."  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Bowman,  Assistant  Director  for 
istical  Standards  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
stated: 
do  not  think  that  that  eliminates  the 
very   Important   part   of   the   Censvia 
of  the  Federal  Government,  because 
ir  the  States  do  they  will  tie  In  with 
census  of  population  at  decade  Inter- 
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appearance  of  Dr.  Bowman,  who 

wanted  restricted  authority  for 

a  i^d-decade  census,  as  a  guarantee  of 

economic   utilization   of  funds, 

took  a  different  tact: 

bill.  H.B.     7669,    permits    maximum 
flexibility  in  conducting  a  mid-decade  statls- 
effort    In   order    to   insure    that   high 
Ity   data  needs   are  met  In  the   most 
efficient  and  effective  manner. 
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<  losts  were  deemphasized  as  Dr.  Bow- 
imin  said: 

would  think  that  the  cost  of  a  census 
eve  -y  5  years  Is  twice  the  cost  of  a  census 
eve  -y  10  years  except  for  small  economies 
an(  I  the  developments  of  new  technology 
thi  t  might  produce  economies  and  be  ad- 
vai  ced  by  more  frequent  census  taking. 

( Census  Director  Eckler  commented  on 
CO;  ts: 

:  I  we  assume  there  will  be  at  least,  on  some 
ba  Is,  a  complete  qpverage  of  the  population, 
an  1  If  we  assume  that  the  present  prices 
C01  ktlnue,  we  might  have  a  range  from  some- 
th  Dg  like  «70  mlUion  to  $180  mllUon,  I 
'  wc  old  say. 

rhe  $110  million  potential  variance  In 
CO  !ts  for  the  mid-decade  census  results 
bezause,  as  Director  Eckler  recom- 
minded: 

a.B.  7659  wisely  leaves  to  later  deter- 
m  nation  the  decision  as  to  the  precise  form 
ai  i  content  of  the  mid-decade  census. 

rhis  occurred  to  one  subcommittee 
m  snber  as  "blanket  authority."  One  fac- 
te r  affecting  the  steep  cost  of  such  a 
a  asoB  would  be  the  potential  new  ques- 
tl  ►na  which  could  be  included — or  those 
di  ferred  from  the  1970  decennial  census. 
H  R.  7659  was  approved  for  House  con- 
si  leraUon.  Yet  a  $110  million  range  for 
tl  le  mid-decade  census,  Its  scope  and  size 
o;  the  questionnaire  were  still  subjects 
f  ( r  review  by  the  Congress: 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Xj  3.  Dbpaktmknt  or  Coicicntcx,  Bxikkau  or 
THX  CnrsTTS,  Washiwotow,  D.C,  1970  Cen- 
sus or  POFXTLATIOir  AMD  HOXTStNO 

S  iblect  itenu  proposei  for  inclvMon  in  1970 

compared  vrith  1960.  content 

Fbpulatlon  Itoms:                          1960  1970 
Belationahlp  to  bead  of  houae 

hold 100  100 

Sex 100  100 

Color  or  race 100  100 

Honth  and  year  of  birth 100  100 

ICarUal  itatua 100  100 

StAtc  or  country  ca  birth 25  25 

Yean  of  school  completed— .    35  25 
Number     of     children     ever 

bom 28  25 


25 


25 


25 


1970 
25 
26 
25 
25 
25 

25 

25 


Subject  items  proposed  for  inclusion  in  1970 

compared  with  1960  content — Continued 
Population  Items :  I960 

Activity  5  years  ago -- 

Employment    status 25 

Hours  worked  last  year 25 

Weeks  worked  last  year 25 

Last  year  In  which  worked..    25 

Occupation,      industry,      and 
clsiss  of  workers 

Wage  and  salary  income  last 
year   

Self-employment  income  last 
year: 

Single   item 

Farm    and    nonfarm    sep- 
arately         — 

Country  of  birth  of  parents-     25 

Mother  tongue    (or  language 
now  spoken  in  home) 

Year  mov;  i  into  this  house. - 

Place  of  residence  5  years  ago. 

School  enrollment  (and  pub- 
lic or  private) 25 

Veteran  status 25 

Place  of  work 25 

Means    of    transportation    to 
work    25 

Other  income  last  year: 

Single   item 25 

Some  detail — 

Whether  married  more  than 


25 
25 
25 


once 


25 


6 
5 

•20 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 


'To  be  collected  only  In  mall  areas  for 
coverage  check  purjKJses;  will  not  be  tabu- 
lated. 

=  Tentatively  on  100  percent  pending 
agreement  with  Office  of  Civil  Defense; 
otherwise  on  25  percent. 

•Required  on  100  percent  for  field  follow- 
up  purposes  In  mail  areas. 

=  100  percent  in  places  of  50,000  or  more, 
25  percent  elsewhere. 

»  Omitted  in  places  of  50,000  or  more. 

'  For  renter-occupied  and  vacant-for-rent 
units  outside  places  of  50,000  or  more. 

» 20  percent  In  places  of  50,000  or  more,  5 
percent  elsewhere. 

» Collected  only  in  places  of  50,000  or  more. 


25 
20 

20 
20 
20 

20 

20 

'20 

20 

20 
5 

5 
5 


Date  of  first  marriage 25 

Presence  and  duration  of  dls- 

abiUty   — 

Vocational    training .- 

Occupatlon-indtistry    5    years 

ago — 

Citizenship  and  year  of  im- 
migration       — 

Housing  items: 

Number  of  imits  at  this  ad- 
dress   — - 

Access  to  unit ^00 

Kitchen  or  cooking  faclUtles.     100 

Complete  kitchen  facilities 

Condition  of  housing  imit.-.     100 

Booms ^°9 

Basement  ^5 

Water  supply 1°^ 

Plush  toilet 100 

Bathtub  or  shower 100 

Heating  equipment 25 

Telephone 25 

Tenure ^^ 

Vacancy  status 100 

Months  vacant 25 

Commercial  establishment  on 
projjerty   '  100 

Value °100 

Contract  rent "100 

Number  of  units  in  structxire 
and  whether  a  trailer 25 

Components  of  gross  rent —       25 

Year  structure  built 25 

Farm  residence  (acreage  and 
sales  of  farm  products)  —    •25 

Land  used  for  farming '  25 

Bathrooms  20 

Automobiles '20 

Source  of  water '20 

Sewage  disposal '20 

Air  conditioning 

Bedroom 

Stories,  elevator  In  structtire. 

Pud — heating,  cooking,  water 
heating  

Television 

Radio 

Clothes  washing  machine — 

Clothes  dryer 

Home  food  freezer 

Dishwasher 

Second  home 

litem  will  be  expanded  to  include  street 
address  in  most  metropolitan  areas  If  tech- 
nical and  financial  questions  are  resolved 
satisfactorily. 


•100 
100 

100 

100 
•100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
•100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

25 
25 
25 

25 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


H.R.  10952 
A  blU  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  limit  the  categories  of  question  required 
to  be  ansvrered  under  penalty  of  law  in  the 
decennial  censuses  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  141  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  141A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  informa- 
tion  required   imder   penalty   of 
law  in  certain  censuses 
"(a)  In  the  conduct  of  any  census  under 
section  141  of  this  title.  Information  reqiUred 
to  be  furnished  \inder  penalty  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221  of  this  title  shall  Include 
only  matter  within  the  following  categories: 
"  ( 1 )  name  and  address; 
"(2)  relationship  to  head  of  household; 
"(3)  sex; 

"(4)  date  of  birth; 
"(5)  race  or  color; 
"(6)  marital  status;  and 
"(7)  Visitors  m  home  at  the  time  of  census. 
"(b)  Refusal  or  neglect  to  furnish  informa- 
tion not  within  the  categories  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  in  connection  with 
any  censtis  conducted  imder  section  141  of 
this  title  shaU  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 221(a)  of  this  title;  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall   be   construed  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  requesting  any  such  Informa- 
tion In  connection  with  such  census  on  a 
voluntary  basis.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  6  of  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting — 
"141  A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  Informa- 
tion required  under  penalty  of  law 
In  certain  censuses." 
immediately  below — 

"141.  Poptilation,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing." 
Sec.  2.  Section  221(a)  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a) 
Whoever"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a) 
Subject  to  section  141A  of  this  title,  who- 
ever". 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  fine  handling  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. There  have  come  before  this 
House  some  pieces  of  legislation  that 
have  not.  obviously,  been  well  handled 
and  not  well  prepared,  but  legislation 
which  was  obviously  greatly  needed. 
This  legislation  certainly  fits  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  House  on  the 
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proposal  to  establish  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus starting  in  1975. 

The  social  and  economic  changes 
America  has  experienced  during  the  last 
two  decades  has  rendered  a  national 
decennial  census  grossly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business,  labor,  Gov- 
ernment, and  research  and  planning  or- 
ganizations. 

Since  1962,  for  example,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  increase  in  Federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  States  and  localities  in  such 
areas  as  education,  health,  regional  de- 
velopment, manpower  training,  urban 
renewal,  housing,  transportation  and 
resource  development.  Some  $125  billion 
is  spent  annually  on  these  and  other 
domestic  programs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  50  States  governments  and 
the  92,000  local  governmental  units.  The 
1960  census  is  used  to  determine  eligi- 
bility to  receive  project  grants  and  to 
calculate  allocations. 

However,  population  experts  contend 
marked  changes  in  America's  profile 
since  1960  have  made  these  7-year-old 
figures  obsolete.  Between  1960  and  1965 
alone,  the  Nation's  population  showed  a 
100-percent  turnover.  And,  as  families 
move  every  5  years,  they  collectively  add 
4  million  babies  each  year.  Since  1960 
alone.  America's  population  has  in- 
creased by  20  million. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Government 
administrators  will  continue  to  make 
many  costly  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
vital  Federal  programs  until  Congress 
approves  the  taking  of  a  complete  na- 
tional census  every  5  years. 

We  must  also  consider  the  changing 
needs  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Businesses,  as  they  grow  and  diversify, 
find  it  increasingly  important  to  have 
current  census  information.  The  success- 
ful businessman  today  can  no  longer 
base  his  decisions  on  short-nm  trends 
in  the  marketplace ;  he  must  prepare  for 
the  long  run.  Yet,  in  the  age  of  sophis- 
ticated computers  and  revolutionized 
management  science,  the  success  of  long- 
range  planning  still  depends  on  the  qual- 
ity of  data  utilized.  Business  leaders  con- 
sider a  fuU  mid-decade  census  a  major 
boon  to  their  planning  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  are  now 
preparing  for  the  1970  census,  it  is  not 
too  early  for  Congress  to  approve  legis- 
lation authorizing  preliminary  planning 
for  a  1975  census.  I  am  particularly  hap- 
py that  the  administration,  which  had 
been  reluctant  to  support  such  a  plan, 
now  advocates  it.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  given  adequate 
study  to  the  matter  of  adopting  a  mid- 
decade  census.  I  believe  quick  and  af- 
firmative action  by  the  Congress  is  now 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  talk  this  bill  to  death  and,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dennby]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 

be  very  short  and  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding  to  me  this  brief  period 
of  time  during  which  to  discuss  this  leg- 
islation. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  7659,  in  all  instances,  except  one. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  Is  vitally  needed  out  in  the 
hinterland  area  where  many  of  the  legis- 
latures enact  their  legislation,  based 
upon  metropolitan  areas — cities  of  the 
first  class  and  cities  of  the  second  class, 
and  upon  various  other  factors.  There- 
fore, they  need  to  know  more  often  than 
every  10  years  the  population  of  those 
areas. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  definitely 
believe  that  section  2  of  this  bill  which 
reads: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  affect  the  redistrlcting  of  con- 
gressional districts  within  any  State  upon 
the  basis  of  the  latest  decennial  census  of 
population. 

I  feel  that  detracts  from  it  smd  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  further,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  it  is  because  I  can  give  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  a  perfect  example 
about  which  I  am  speaking. 

Right  now,  just  21/2  weeks  ago,  there 
was  a  lawsuit  filed  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  ask- 
ing for  redistrlcting,  imder  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rule, 
wherein  they  alleged  that  by  virtue  of 
the  1960  decennial  census  there  was  a 
31.2-percent  discrepancy  between  the 
First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts, 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact,  according  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska  projection  of 
1965,  there  is  only  a  17-percent  discrep- 
ancy, and  the  largest  discrepancy  in  the 
districts  referred  to.  Is  not  between  the 
First  and  Second  Congressional  Districts, 
but  between  the  First  and  Third  Con- 
gressional Districts. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  think  that  this 
section  2  is  an  exercise  in  futility.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held, 
under  an  interpretation  of  article  I,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  our  Constitution  in  the  West- 
bury  case,  that  it  was  up  to  the  courts  to 
take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  unequal  proportion  of  citi- 
zens between  congressional  districts. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  anything  we 
say  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  enact- 
ment will  have  absolutely  no  effect  inso- 
far as  our  Supreme  Court  interprets  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  override  the 
Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  by  legislative  enactment. 

Therefore,  I  feel  we  are  engaged  in  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

The  only  advantage  in  having  this 
legislation  enacted — insofar  as  redis- 
tricting  is  concerned — is  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  when  the  cases  are 
before  them,  an  opportunity  to  take  that 
data  and  use  it  along  with  the  other  data 
submitted  by  the  proponents  and  by  the 
opponents  of  an  act  of  redistrlcting. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  First  of 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
just  referred  to  the  question  of  reappor- 
tionment wherein  the  gentleman  stated 
that  section  2  addressed  itself  to  redls- 
tricting. 


Reapportionment  ia  the  number  of 
Representatives  that  a  particular  State 
gets. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  correct 
that.  It  is  redistrlcting. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Second, 
this  provision  says  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  held  or  considered  to  affect 
the  redistricting  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts. What  this  provision  really  was,  I 
believe,  was  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  make  it  clear  that  our  pur- 
pose here  is  not  to  promote  redistricting, 
but  our  purpose  is  to  gather  needed  sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  But  the  law  reads,  "to 
affect" — to  affect — which  I  believe  any 
judge,  if  he  is  trying  to  follow  that 
language,  might  well  rule  that  any  evi- 
dence based  upon  a  5-year  census  would 
not  be  pertinent,  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  words  are  in  section  2. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  pwint  out  something  else  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  I  may.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  the 
House   recently  passed  the   Celler  bill 
concerning  redistricting. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Yes,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
a  provision  in  there  that  they  use  the 
most  recent  decennial  census  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  State  redis- 
tricting more  than  2  years  after  the 
decennial  census  the  population  require- 
ment specified  in  this  paragraph  must  be 
met    by    a    special    statewide    Federal 
census. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume  whether  or 
not  the  mid-decade  census  figures  were 
used  or  not  used  would  be  moot. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  call  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman's  attention  to 
Mr.  Udall's  minority  report,  which  I 
subscribe  to.  I  believe  the  facts  are  very 
lucid  on  this  point  that  we  are  likely  to 
get  into  confusion  due  to  the  conference 
that  is  going  on  on  the  Senate  and  House 
bills,  and  then  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  section  2,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee,  in  writing 
section  2  to  provide  that  the  information 
obtained  in  the  mid-decade  census  would 
not  be  used  to  invalidate  an  otherwise 
valid  redistricting  based  upon  the  next 
preceding  decennial  census. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
believe  that  was  certainly  part  of  the 
intent. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  other  words,  it 
was  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to 
deny  to  a  legislature  meeting,  let  us  say, 
in  1976  or  1977,  the  use  of  population  in- 
formation obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
1975  census? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
my  interpretation,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  gather,  then,  that 
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li  nguage  might  be  drawn  and  sub- 

■a  an  amendment  that  would 

that  matter  it  would  not  neces- 

meet  the  objection  of  the  Chair- 

of  the  subcommittee? 

GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 

it  would  not  necessarily  meet 

an  objection. 

MacGREGOR.  I  will  be  happy  to 

with  the  Chairman  of  the  sub- 

on  this  matter. 

DENNEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chffrman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  dis- 
tlns  ulshed  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Whtk] 
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.  Chairman,  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
cprve  on  the  subcommittee.  Chairman 
_  of  Pennsylvania  has  shown  that 
very  capable  and  able,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  hearings  with  great  ability 
good  humor,  and  k^t  the  matter 
moflng  along. 

sincerely  believe  that  the  legislation 
have  here  is  the  result  of  his  leader- 
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Ulr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
I,  a  mid-decade  census  bill  which  the 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

has  recommended  to  the  House  with 
very  heavy  8uw>oTt  of  the  mem- 
bei^hlp  of  that  committee. 

am  interested  In  the  mid-decade  cen- 
sus because  of  the  great  growth  in  popu- 
lat  on  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  en- 
tin  United  States.  Our  State  population 
will  increase  another  20  percent  above 
19(  0  figures  by  1970.  One  of  the  counties 
In  [ny  district.  El  Paso,  is  growing  at  an 
ev<n  faster  rate  than  the  State  as  a 
wtole.  It  is  estimated  that  this  county 
wi;  I  grow  30  percent  by  1970  above  1960 
fig  ires  and  has  already  grown  15  percent 
In  the  period  from  1960  to  1966. 

iaeven  of  the  counties  in  my  district 
ar  I  quite  small.  These  counties  also  need 
up  -to-date  information  so  that  they  can 
ta<:kle  the  problems  that  they  have, 
wl  Ich  include  making  a  place  for  young 
pe  )ple  who  need  work. 

niere  is  a  large  Mexican-American 
po  ?ulation  in  my  district,  who  compose 
so  oe  of  our  most  patriotic  citizens.  In 
ou  r  fast  moving  and  complex  society 
wl  hoxit  adequate  Information  the  prob- 
le  IS  of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent 
ar;  often  overlooked.  Only  a  complete 
ceasus  which  Is  detailed  and  thorough 
ai  d  attempts  to  coimt  every  man,  woman 
ai  d  child  in  this  coimtry  can  provide  us 
w  th  the  kind  of  information  we  need  to 
hi  ve  about  a  minority  group  which  has 
Ifc  own  unique  problems. 

There  is  no  reason  in  American  society 
to  have,  in  Roosevelt's  words,  "a  forgot- 
t«  1  man."  The  American  scene  shifts 
npldly  today.  We  must  make  adjust- 
sjents  to  keep  up  with  that  shifting.  It 
the  possession  of  reliable  information 
wblch  is  available  to  everyone  that  makes 
p<i6slble  intelligent  debate  on  public 
questions. 

Fear  is  based  on  a  lack  of  information 
nlore  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  imag- 
iqed  problem  that  causes  us  the  most 


difficulty.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill 
which  will  update  a  procedure  established 
In  1970  In  a  nation  of  4  million,  to  a 
procedure  applicable  to  a  nation  of  200 
mdllion.  This  bill  should  bring  us  closer 
to  better  understanding  of  the  rapidly 
changing  nature  of  our  country.  The  bill 
is  a  move  for  Inestimable  economy,  for 
intelligent  planning,  for  orderly  growth 
of  our  country,  for  better  utilization  of 
our  resources.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  7659. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee a  question. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  how  many  new 
employees  will  we  need  in  the  Census 
Bureau? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  will  need  any  new  em- 
ployees in  the  Census  Bureau  in  the 
terms  of  permanent  employees  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  They  will  certainly  have 
need  of  additional  temporary  employees 
to  conduct  the  census. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  rather  important  on 
these  authorization  bills  to  those  who 
sit  on.  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  have  some  Idea  on  certain  of  these 
matters.  Assuming  that  the  legislative 
committee  went  into  depth  on  this,  they 
must  have  some  idea  about  how  many 
people  they  are  going  to  need.  Sometimes 
they  come  in  and  tell  you  how  many  they 
need. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
be  impossible  at  this  point  to  say  how 
many  census  takers  would  be  needed. 
Because  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is 
considering  taking  the  census  by  mall, 
that  would  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  employees  to  be  hired.  There  is  no 
way  to  come  up  with  an  accurate  projec- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  they  hired  . 
in  1960  so  I  cannot  even  give  you  a  com- 
parative figure  right  now  or  make  any 
kind  of  estimate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  permanent 
employees  they  will  need? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  permanent  employ- 
ees. This  would  not  Increase  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  not  increase  them? 
In  other  words,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations can  take  the  statement  of  the 
legislative  committee  now  that  when  they 
appear  before  us  for  additional  perma- 
nent employees  for  this  particular  census 
that  they  do  not  need  any;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
think  they  would  not  need  any — that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  would  not 
know  how  many  temporary  employees 
they  would  need? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
not  have  any  idea,  as  I  say. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understand,  the  gentle- 
man Is  saying  to  us,  that  they  are  con- 
sidering doing  it  by  mail. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  they  had  in  1960 
when  they  did  not  do  it  that  way,  so  I 
cannot  come  up  with  any  kind  of  es- 
timate in  that  respect. 


I^Ir.  BOW.  I  know  this  has  already  been 
di.  cus.sca  .1  the  Record,  but  can  the  gen- 
tleiiKOi  'AiVQ  us  some  Idea  since  I  would 
like  to  have  this  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  what  he  believes  the  maximum 
cost  would  be  for  this  census? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
would  have  to  guess,  I  would  say.  I  would 
say  the  minimum  cost  is  going  to  be 
somewhere  between  $60  million  and  $70 
million.  The  maximum  cost  could  go  as 
high  as  $154  million  or  slightly  above 
that. 
Mi-.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  TunneyI. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green],  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  on  this  bill,  and  also 
his  subcommittee  for  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  fioor  which  can  pass  and  which  is 
accepted  by  the  administration,  and  the 
E>emocrats  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee. 

I  served  on  this  committee  last  year 
and  I  know  that  this  is  very  important 
legislation,  with  the  tremendous  growth 
In  so  many  of  our  States  and  in  so  many 
of  our  districts,  and  with  the  increase  in 
grants-in-aid  programs  within  the 
United  States,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  fairly  distribute  these  fimds  without 
a  mid-decade  census. 

So  I  think  the  Intelligence  and  the 
zeal  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Green]  Is  primarily  responsible  for 
pushing  this  legislation  through  and  he 
is  to  be  highly  complimented  for  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 

It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  this  legislation  today  estab- 
lishing a  5-year  census  of  population.  A 
similar  bill  was  proposed  during  the  last 
Congress  calling  for  such  a  census  to  be 
undertaken  almost  Immediately.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  sudden  enact- 
ment of  that  bill  would  result  in  a  costly 
and  unjustifiable  scramble  to  get  the 
job  done.  I  felt  then  that  we  had  had 
enough  experience  with  "crash"  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  very  serious  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  national  census  prior  to 
the  next  regular  census  In  1970. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  however,  that  this 
legislation  takes  a  necessary  and  orderly 
approach  to  the  problem  in  calling  for 
mid-decade  censuses  to  begin  in  1975. 
In  this  way,  adequate  planning  can  be 
made  to  assure  that  we  obtain  the  neces- 
sary Information  with  due  regard  for 
economy  which  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  Intended  in  the 
writing  of  this  bill 

We  have  been  confronted  with  an  un- 
usually persuasive  body  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  over  24  million  people,  or 
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about  13  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  coimtry,  moved  to  different  loca- 
tions within  their  same  counties  in  1 
year  alone.  How  to  keep  up  with  these 
decisive  shifts  of  population  is  of  vital 
and  continuing  importance.  Up-to-date 
census  information  Is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials that  can  remove  costly  guess-work 
in  the  reaching  of  decisions  at  State  and 
local  levels.  There  is  an  unending  use 
for  the  statistics  produced  in  a  national 
census  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  Only  the  census  represents  a  reli- 
able factfinding  effort  that  gets  down 
to  the  city  block. 

Without  basic  data  about  population, 
there  can  be  no  projection  of  trends  or 
prediction  of  public  needs  in  the  plan- 
ning for  schools,  ix)lice  protection, 
health  facilities,  taxation,  utilities,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  services  that  a  modem 
community  requires.  There  may  be  very 
real  differences  of  opinion  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  our  people.  There  can  be 
no  disagreement,  however,  that  those 
decisions  must  be  based  upon  reasonably 
accurate  Information  about  people  and 
their  movements. 

There  has  been  a  great  emphasis  In 
this  discussion  upon  the  need  for  statis- 
tical information  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  of  those  speaking  here 
today  have  offered  sound  arguments 
based  upon  this  need.  I  would  like  to  am- 
plify this  discussion  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  also  a  widespread  need  for  pop- 
ulation ii^formation  within  the  private 
sector  of  our  ecorlomy.  Almost  daily,  de- 
cisions are  made  in  American  business 
affecting  scores  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
transactions  and  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country.  These  business  decisions 
are  essentially  marketing  decisions.  They 
are  based  on  formulas  dealing  with  not 
only  what  people  prefer  to  buy  but  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  people 
are  living. 

Becaiise  official  census  figures  are  out 
of  date,  many  chambers  of  commerce 
have  attempted  to  provide  population 
projections  which  can  serve  the  needs  of 
the  business  community.  While  this  ef- 
fort may  be  admirable,  it  has  very  seri- 
ous limitations  since  the  resources  of 
most  chambers  of  commerce  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  task. 

In  a  country  with  a  $600  billion  private 
enterprise  system,  mistakes  resulting 
from  misinformation  are  tremendously 
costly  to  the  businesses  themselves.  Busi- 
nesses cannot  write  mistakes  off  to  expe- 
rience. The  most  Important  set  of  facts 
that  any  of  us  can  know  anything  about 
are  facts  about  people — about  people 
who  move  regularly,  about  people 
who  cross  the  coimtry  to  growing  States 
or  move  to  new  neighborhoods  In  the 
same  city,  as  well  as  the  people  who  stay 
behind.  Whether  the  birth  pate  grows  or 
declines  will  spell  success  or  disaster  to 
the  housing  Industry,  to  the  lumber  In- 
dustry, and  to  food  producers  who  mar- 
ket specialized  products  such  as  baby 
foods. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  200  million  people 
now — we  have  grown  by  20  million  In  7 
years.  But  very  few  pec^le  seem  to  be 
able  to  predict  accurately  what  the  size 
of  the  population  will  be  in  the  year  2000 
since  predictions  run  from  300  million  to 


342  million  to  400  million.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  number  of  children  the 
post-war  babies  have  and  whether  their 
older  sisters  and  brothers  have  additional 
children  later  in  life.  The  period  from 
1975  to  the  year  2000  will  be  one  oi  ex- 
plosive change.  One  way  to  adjust  to 
that  change  for  business  and  private 
institutions  is  to  have  available  to  them- 
selves information  which  will  lead  them 
to  the  right  kind  of  decisionmaking.  In 
order  to  protect  private  enterprise  as  well 
as  aid  the  process  of  responsive  govern- 
ment, it  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  cost  and  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  page  27  of  the  report  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  in  which 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre],  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  certain  questions  and  the  record 
of  the  hearings  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  McClttsk.  What  would  a  bare  bones 
census  cost? 

Dr.  EcKLEB.  In  1975? 

Mr.  McCluke.  Yes. 

Dr.  ECKLEE.  Our  estimate  is  about  $70 
million. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  at  this  point,  but  I  would  Just  like 
to  take  1  minute  to  give  a  partial  list  of 
the  endorsements  of  this  bill  from  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  following  organizations:  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials,  and  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

It  is  supported  by  many  of  our  big 
cities  such  as  New  York,  N.Y.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Chicago,  HI. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  many  of  our 
States:  Alaska,  California,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  is  also  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  UJS.  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  American  Marketing  As- 
sociation, American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  mid-decade  census,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  is  being  considered 
In  the  House  today.  In  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota, and  specifically  within  my  con- 
gressional district,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  current  population  data  on  which  to 
base  plans  and  progrsuns.  This  need  is 
particularly  Important  for  units  of  local 
government.  It  is  perhaps  no  less  im- 
portant for  elements  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, my  suburban  district  has  Increased 
In  population  from  445,000  to  625,000  peo- 
ple since  1960,  State  and  local  govern- 


ments have  had  to  provide  expanded 
public  services  such  as  schools,  police,  fire 
protection,  highways,  sanitary  sewers, 
and  many  other  facilities  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  our  people.  Business  and 
industry  have  had  to  rapidly  increase 
their  production  of  goods  and  services  to 
meet  growing  demands.  The  18th  century 
system  of  a  censios  every  10  years  simp- 
ly does  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding, highly  mobile  population  to- 
day. 

To  obtain  necessary  current  informa- 
tion, many  local  governments  have  had 
to  request  special  censuses  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  Since  1960  more 
than  500  of  these  special  head  counts 
have  been  conducted  throughout  the 
country— many  of  them  In  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota.  Yet. 
even  these  special  censuses  have  touched 
only  about  12  million  people  out  of  a  na- 
tion with  200  million. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
growing  suburban  and  metropolitan 
areas,  such  as  those  in  Mirmesota,  have 
the  necessary  information  with  which  to 
plan  for  the  future.  We  need  to  have  a 
national  census  every  5  years  to  enable 
us  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  needs 
of  our  changing  society. 

However,  I  am  disturbed  by  possible 
misconceptions  of  the  subcommittee's 
intent  in  connection  with  section  2  of  the 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  from  the 
debate  this  afternoon  that  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  Intend,  nor  did  the  full 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Intend  to  deny  to  a  State  legislature 
meeting  perhaps  in  1976  or  1977  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  most  recent  official  census 
Information  should  the  legislature  desire 
to  use  that  Information. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
It  was  the  committee's  intent  in  adopting 
the  section  2  that  Is  now  before  us  to 
provide  that  the  mid-decade  census 
should  not  be  used  to  invalidate  an  other- 
wise valid  redistrictlng  that  might  have 
been  accomplished  within  the  period  of 
time  from  the  last  deceimlal  census  to 
the  mid-decade  census.  Am  I  correct 
or  incorrect  In  that  statement? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  comments 
on  that  question,  let  me  clarify  the  rec- 
ord and  indicate  that  this  matter  was 
not  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 
Section  2  was  added  in  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
very  much  for  enlightening  me  as  to  the 
point  at  which  section  2  was  written  Into 
the  bill. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  heard  me  earlier,  I  won- 
der if  he  would  comment  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  am  correct.  In  other  words,  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  In  writing 
section  2  was  not  to  provide  ammunition 
to  upset  a  valid  redistrictlng.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
would  say  that  is  correct  It  Is  pretty 
hard  for  me  to.  determine  \rtiat  someone 
else's  Intent  idr 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Let  me  ask  you 
what  your  intent  now  is,  because  we  are 
making  Important  legislative  history. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  My  opin- 
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what  the  Intent  behind  this  Is  Is 
.tre  are  not  trying  to  effect  redlstrict- 
Ihrough  this  bill.  This  Is  a  subject 
arou  id  which  a  great  deal  of  emotion  can 
,.  We  consider  this  bill  very  Impor- 
We  are  trying  to  make  It  perfectly 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  force  re- 
dlstilcting,  but  this  language,  as  I  un- 
ders  and  It,  does  not  prevent  a  State 
that  may  want  to  from  using  It  for  that 
puTFQse 


Ion 

that 

Ing 


erup 
tant. 
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MacGREGOR.  I  appreciate  the 
_  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
In  that  respect.  I  think  a  bare 
.^  of  the  bill  might  very  weU  lead. 
Indicated  earlier,  to  a  conclusion 
the  head-coxmt  Information  dis- 
closed in  the  mid-decade  census  was  de- 
to  a  State  legislature  that  might 
;  to  use  it.  That  is  my  concern. 
.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen1|leman  yield? 

.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Cor- 

]. 

CORBETT.  I  might  say  to  the 

gentleman  it  is  very  clear,  at  least  from 

Jaw  of  our  State,  that  the  legislature 

redlstrlct  whenever  it  pleases.  You 

cantiot  reapportion  the  number  of  Mem- 

from  a  given  State.  But  the  lining  up 

_,  districts  is  strictly  a  State  matter, 

it  could  not  be  affected  by  our  legis- 
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GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

tleiian  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  . 

r.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of 

provisions  of  the  Celler  bill  which 

House  passed,  and  which  I  under- 

Is  now  in  conference- 
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in 

quiHng 

thtn 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  those  provisions. 

jjr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Maybe 

gentleman  can  tell  us. 
.Jr.  MacGREGOR.  There  is  a  provision 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2508  re- 
■o  that  if  a  State  redlstricts  more 
.  2  years  after  a  decennial  census, 
thd  equal  population  requirement  must 
be  met  pursuant  to  the  Information  ob- 
talied  In  a  special  statewide  Federal 
ceiisus. 

think  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
to  comment  on  what  the  conference 
may  do.  But  should  the  ulti- 
mate law  contain  the  language  referred 
Eibove,  I  am  afraid  we  are  in  the  pe- 
on where  a  State  may  be  put  to  need- 
expense.  The  mid-decade  census  In- 
foimation  might  be  right  there  for  them 
use,  but  its  use  would  be  denied  them 
ur  der  the  language  of  section  2  as  it  is 
nor 


me 
coiiunlttee 


to 
sit 


Ar.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
CI  airman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

\JIi.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle man  from  Georgia. 

kir.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
CI  airman,  I  believe  it  is  a  question  of 
se  nantics.  Section  2  clearly  states: 

TotblQg  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  or  con- 
sl<  ered  to  affect  the  redlstrlcting — 

The  term  "affect"  as  \ised  would  mean 
i  ffect"  redistricting  as  the  districts  are 
n<  w.  If  we  want  to  bring  about  a  change, 
w !  would  have  to  say  "effect,"  to  effect 

change.  If  that  Is  the  purpose  and  in- 


tent. But  using  the  word  "affect."  It 
means  it  would  not  affect  the  valid  dis- 
tricting of  a  State. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribution. 
I  believe  we  can  argue  all  day  about  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin.  I  think  there  snould  not  be  any  pos- 
sible misunderstanding.  Ehirlng  the 
amendment  process  we  may  be  able  to 
make  clear  our  exact  intent. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long! . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  support  this  legislation.  As  one 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  gathering  and 
analyzing  statistical  data,  I  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  run  a  great  industrial 
economy  efficiently  without  complete, 
accurate,  and  prompt  statistics.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  United  States 
where  every  aspect  of  our  society  is 
changing  constantly  and  rapidly,  and 
where  we  have  long  been  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  a  decennial  census  is  not 
frequent  enough  to  meet  our  needs.  I 
predict  that  this  census  will  pay  back  in 
value  to  our  economy  many  times  its 
cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  my  experience  with 
health  matters  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  conviction  in  the  need  for 
a  mid-decade  census.  The  public  health 
professionals  have  long  been  engaged  In 
the  attempt  to  secure  data  of  population 
characteristics  on  a  more  frequent  basis 
than  once  each  decade.  The  importance 
of  this  information  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  the  basis  for  calculating 
birth  and  death  rates,  morbidity  rates, 
and  rates  of  utilization  of  medical  care. 
These  calculations  are  part  of  the  vital 
process  of  assessing  time  changes  in  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  of  projecting 
these  trends  into  the  future  for  planning 
purposes.  These  flgiires  are  also  used  to 
estimate  the  adequacy  of  health  man- 
power to  meet  population  needs,  and  to 
determine  differences  in  measures  of 
health  between  urban  and  rural  dwell- 
ers, poor  and  wealthy  segments  of  the 
population,  and  those  living  in  different 
geographic  areas. 

During  the  past  two  decades  rapid 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  population, 
in  medical  science,  and  in  the  economics 
of  medical  care.  We  have  entered  an  era 
in  which  the  delivery  of  comprehensive 
health  services  on  a  local,  State,  and  na- 
tional basis  is  assuming  increased  im- 
portance. Planning  for  the  health  needs 
of  the  people,  and  evaluation  of  progress 
in  meeting  these  needs,  must  rely  upon 
frequent  and  sound  statistical  informa- 
tion, of  which  data  on  population  charac- 
teristics is  the  basic  ingredient. 

Recent  legislation,  calling  for  In- 
creased State  and  local  emphasis  on 
planning  for  health  services,  carmot  be 
efficiently  carried  out  without  a  sound 
statistical  base  which  is  kept  current 
with  changing  patterns  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care.  Our  ability  for  calculat- 
ing important  health  variables  varies 
directly  with  the  frequency  of  census 
endeavors:  The  more  frequent  the  census 


Information,  the  more  accurate  our 
planning  In  the  areas  of  health  man- 
power training,  health  facilities,  health 
programs,  and  the  costs  of  medical  care. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  State  and 
local  areas  for  which  intercensal  popu- 
lation estimates  are  either  lacking  or  are 
most  highly  subject  to  error.  A  mid- 
decade  census  is  a  necessary  part  of  an 
efficient  program  in  comprehensive 
health  planning,  and  I  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7659. 

Mr.  COHEIiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  10- 
year  national  census  served  us  well  when 
our  National  Government  was  first  orga- 
nized. But  we  were  a  nation  of  2  million 
people  then  where  we  are  a  nation  of  200 
million  now.  Our  population  has  in- 
creased over  20  million  since  1960.  That 
is  more  than  the  1960  combined  popula- 
tions of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Over  4  million  babies  are  bom  each 
year  and  approximately  88  million  babies 
have  been  bom  in  the  United  States 
since  1945.  That  is  almost  double  the 
1960  population  of  France,  equal  to  the 
combined  populations  of  East  and  West 
Germany,  four  times  the  population  of 
Canada,  and  one  and  one-half  times  the 
population  of  England. 

With  the  increase  In  the  birth  rate,  the 
migration  of  American  families  and  the 
greater  life  expectancy  of  Americans,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  this  growth  must 
be  measured  more  often,  at  least  every 
5  years  in  a  national  census.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  annual  birth  of  babies  is 
greater  than  the  total  population  In  1790, 
a  10-year  national  census  Is  no  longer 
accurate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  State  and  local 
governments  are  under  tremendous 
strain  to  build  schools  and  highways  and 
hospitals  to  adequately  serve  our  citizens; 
We  have  enacted  programs  to  help  these 
officials  inaugurate  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  health  and  education.  Success 
in  carrying  out  these  responsibilities  de- 
pends In  large  part  upon  long-range 
planning  based  upon  accurate,  up-to- 
date  local  population  figures.  And  this 
planning  Is  greatly  handicapped  when 
statistics  become  5,  6,  and  7  years  old. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  migra- 
tion is  responsible  for  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  increase  in  population. 
This  further  adds  to  the  problems  of 
planning.  While  accurate  records  are 
kept  of  births  and  deaths  within  our 
State,  it  is  most  difficult  to  know  what 
people  are  moving  into  the  State — par- 
ticularly by  age.  It  makes  a  difference 
in  whether  or  not  to  plan  more  schools 
or  more  hospitals  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  this  legislation  to  provide 
a  mid-decade  census  so  that  we  may 
more  accurately  know  the  nature  of  our 
population  and  be  better  equipped  to 
plan  for  its  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation that  the  Committee  is  now  con- 
sidering is  an  extremely  valuable  pro- 
posal. It  comes  to  the  floor  only  after 
considerable  testimony  taken  In  exten- 
sive hearings  and  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  subcommittee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Greek]. 
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I  congratulate  Congressman  Bn.L 
Green  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  has  handled  this  matter.  All  of  his 
subcommittee  colleagues  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  have  paid  tribute  to 
his  patience,  his  knowledge,  and  cooper- 
ation. This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
H.R.  7659  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  his  committee.  Congressman  Green 
has  talked  with  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  had  any  doubts  or 
questions  on  the  bill  and  has  satisfied 
them  on  some  of  the  important  points 
they  have  raised  and  that  they  have  dis- 
cussed here  today.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  compliment  Bill  Green  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  steering  this  im- 
portant proposal  through  the  committee 
and  the  House.  I  also  add  my  praise  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott],  for  the  Invaluable 
help  he  has  given  In  this  matter. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment, 
and  housing  beginning  In  1975.  The  tak- 
ing of  a  census  Is  lost  in  antiquity  and 
originated  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  Roman  empire.  It  was  taken 
every  5  years.  Our  Constitution  author- 
izes a  national  census  of  population 
every  10  years.  We  do  have  censuses 
covering  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
trade  and  services,  and  transportation 
every  5  years.  But,  with  the  ever-ex- 
panding economy  and  the  dynamism  of 
our  economic  system,  a  population  cen- 
sus together  with  housing  and  unem- 
ployment is  needed  in  this  Nation.  There 
Is  so  much  of  our  business  and  govern- 
mental life  that  is  based  on  statistics — 
statistics  that  are  as  current  as  possible 
and  as  accurate  as  can  be  obtained.  This 
mid-decade  census  will  help  to  fill  the 
void  and  will  make  it  possible  for  busi- 
ness and  government  to  rely  on  firmer 
and  newer  figures  in  planning  their  pro- 
grams and  looking  to  the  future. 

Congressman  Green's  committee  has 
done  a  thorough  Job  In  documenting  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  His  recom- 
mendation deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  I  hasten  to  join  him  in 
asking  the  Committee  to  support  HJR. 
7659. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
mid-decade  census  legislation  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  being 
discussed  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green].  These  bills 
would  provide  us  with  a  complete  count 
of  the  population  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
American  people  live  once  every  5  years 
instead  of  the  present  one  every  10  years. 
When  census  figures  are  over  5  years 
old  they  are  no  longer  useful  In  adminis- 
tering Government  agencies,  especially 
on  the  local  level  of  in  planning  the  work 
of  business  enterprises.  In  fact,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  relies  on  locally  gathered 
figures,  chiefiy  by  chambers  of  commerce 
after  census  figures  are  5  years  old. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
fast  things  change  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  changes  force  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  to  have  one  more 
population  census  per  decade  If  we  are  to 
keep  up  with  the  movement  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


In  New  York  City  in  1964  the  city 
health  department  estimated  that  the 
total  population  had  increased  by  100,000 
on  a  birth  over  death  basis.  They  decided 
to  check  their  findings  by  conducting  a 
survey. 

The  survey  revealed  that  there  had 
been  in  3  years  a  100,000  loss  in  popula- 
tion. Five  hundred  thousand  people  had 
left  the  city  and  400,000  new  residents 
had  arrived.  What  is  more,  the  survey 
found  that  the  same  type  of  filght  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs  pattern  existed 
in  the  city  itself;  that  is,  people  were 
leaving  the  central  city  for  outlying  areas 
of  the  city.  This  amounted  to  a  shifting 
around  of  well  over  a  million  persons.  All 
of  this  had  taken  place  in  3  years. 

What  is  more,  the  financial  effects  on 
the  city  were  severe  since  those  who  had 
left  were  taxpaying  citizens  who  could 
afford  to  leave.  In  many  cases  those  who 
came  to  the  city  needed  help.  Yet  until 
the  special  survey  was  taken,  city  offi- 
cials were  not  aware  of  the  immensity  of 
the  changes.  They  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing. This  certainly  means  that  in  a  5- 
year  period,  decennial  census  figures 
bear  very  little  relation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city  itself.  A  neighborhood, 
for  instance,  could  have  a  tremendous 
need  for  public  housing,  but  this  need 
could  go  unnoticed  because  there  Is  no 
way  to  identify  this  need  from  the  statis- 
tics and  paperwork  that  go  Into  running 
a  city  of  any  size. 

There  Is  a  great  need  throughout 
American  society,  particularly  by  local 
governments,  for  small  area  data.  Pro- 
nouncements from  Washington,  D.C., 
about  national  conditions  are  very  little 
help  to  school  principals,  county  super- 
visors and  other  local  officials.  They  have 
to  have  specifics.  I  ask  that  you  support 
mid-decade  census  legislation  which  will 
give  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  every  5  years,  instead  of  every 
10. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  our 
rapidly  expanding  and  increasingly  mo- 
bile population,  this  Nation  needs  more 
accurate  data  than  can  be  provided  in  a 
decennial  census,  to  Insure  the  effective 
and  economical  direction  and  control  of 
public  and  private  expenditures  alike. 

According  to  our  best  estimates,  there 
are  16  million  more  Americans  today 
than  the  1960  census  figures  reveal.  What 
Is  more,  at  least  20  percent  of  the  total 
population  changes  its  place  of  resi- 
dence each  year.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  the  farm  population  has  declined 
by  21  percent  since  1960,  but  we  are  less 
sure  about  where  those  people  are  liv- 
ing now. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  total  population — 
but  there  have  been  highly  significant 
population  shifts  within  the  State.  For 
instance,  my  hometown  of  Marion  has 
grown  by  nearly  50  percent  since  the  last 
national  census — so  that  today  well  over 
15,000  people  live  In  a  community  which, 
according  to  official  1960  figures,  has  a 
population  of  only  10,882. 

Business  and  Industry  need  more  re- 
cent and  reliable  Information — not  only 
on  total  population  of  an  area,  but  age 
groupings,  Income,  employment,  and 
housing  as  well — in  order  to  plan  expan- 
sion and  relocation.  And  government  at 


every  level  needs  the  data  to  Insure  that 
existing  programs  are,  in  fact,  reaching 
the  Individuals  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, as  well  as  to  channel  limited 
public  funds  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  futiu-e. 

Officials  estimate  that  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  funds  directed  toward 
domestic  needs  are  distributed  to  some 
extent  on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
means  that  today  almost  $5  billion  in 
public  funds  are  allocated  around  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  figures  obtained 
in  1960— in  spite  of  the  very  significant 
changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
the  7  years  since  that  information  was 
collected. 

The  problems  In  trying  to  Implement 
programs  on  the  basis  of  old  data  have 
been  most  apparent  in  Iowa  in  the  case 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Congress  enacted  that  legislation  in 
1965  to  provide  assistance  to  strengthen 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  low-income  areas. 

A  formula  was  devised  to  Identify 
those  areas,  but  the  only  available  data 
on  a  national  scale  was  from  1960  census 
figures. 

Because  of  the  population  shifts  In 
eastern  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  significant 
changes  in  personal  Income,  particularly 
for  farmers  since  that  time,  the  1960 
information  not  only  fails  to  represent 
actual  income  In  many  cases,  but  mis- 
represents the  population  of  a  number 
of  individual  school  districts. 

As  a  result,  a  school  district  which  saw 
an  increase  of  1,400  low-income  students 
Ijetween  1960  and  1965  received  only 
$2,000,  because  according  to  1960  figures 
there  were  relatively  few  children  in  the 
area  who  fell  within  the  formula  of  the 
law. 

In  an  attempt  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion, the  Congress  has  made  certain 
changes  in  the  formula  to  permit  use 
of  other,  more  recent  data.  But  until  the 
results  of  the  1970  census  are  known, 
serious  inequities  will  continue  to  exist. 
By  providing  for  a  mid-decade  census 
we  can  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
problem  in  the  mid-1970's. 

The  nationwide  need  for  a  mid-decade 
census  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
since  1960,  over  1,100  special  censuses 
have  been  requested  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  meet  current  local  needs. 
Six  of  those  requests  came  from  commu- 
nities in  my  district,  and  the  studies  re- 
vealed an  average  population  increase  of 
over  13  percent. 

The  measure  the  House  Is  considering 
today  has  the  support  of  both  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  as  well  as  leading 
farm  organizations,  manufacturers  asso- 
ciations, academicians  and  educators, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
explanation  of  my  impending  affirma- 
tive vote  in  support  of  HH.  7659.  to  allow 
for  a  mid-decade  census  of  population 
beginning  in  the  year  1975. 

Our  local  governments  and  our  Indus- 
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trii  IS  cry  out  for  more  precise  statistical 
da  a  regarding  changes  in  the  popula- 
tio  1.  When  this  country  was  in  its  devel- 
op ng  stages  a  10-year  gap  between  each 
cei  isuB  was  both  feasible  and  sensible. 
To  iay,  in  this  Nation's  maturing  period, 
thJs  10-year  gap  is  neither  feasible  nor 
sei  islble.  Today,  we  must  insure  that  the 
stitistical  data  which  is  of  such  para- 
mcunt  importance  to  o\ir  locid  govem- 
m<  nts  and  our  industries  accurately  re- 
fle:ts  this  Nation's  most  important  re- 
soi  irce — its  people. 

^  census  every  10  years  does  not  meet 
th  !  need  as  shown  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  populatfbn  in  my  own  city,  county, 
an  i  State.  With  a  population  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  2y2  million  every  year,  and 
wi  Ji  one-flf th  of  the  population  chang- 
Ini ;  their  place  of  residence  every  year  it 
be  ^mes  very  important  that  our  census 
be  updated  to  take  into  consideration  the 
ne  w  mobility  and  proliferation  that  char- 
ac  prizes  America  today. 

\St.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
su;  iport  of  H.R.  7659,  a  mid-decade  census 
bl  I.  This  bill  would  provide  for  a  national 
ce  isus  of  population  every  5  years.  Al- 
th  jugh  the  first  census  of  this  kind  would 
be  taken  in  1975, 1  believe  the  passage  of 
tha  bill  is  necessary  now  because  the 
pi  inning  for  the  1970  census  can  be  ma- 
te -ially  aided  if  we  know  that  there  will 
be  a  mid-decade  censiis. 

The  need  for  a  mid-decade  census  is 
11  ustrated  by  my  own  county.  Contra 
Costa  In  California.  Prom  1960  to  1966 
tie  population  of  my  county  increased 
3(  percent.  Two  cities  in  Contra  Costa 
C  )imty  had  to  contract  for  special  cen- 
sises,  Brentwood  and  Walnut  Creek. 
T  le  cost  of  these  censuses  to  these  oom- 
n:  imitles  was  $7,600.  In  1960  our  county 
P  >pulatlon  was  409,000.  The  most  recent 
C!  tlmate  is  that  the  total  figure  is  now 

5: 1,000. 

While  our  population  was  increasing, 
the  p<«>ulatlon  of  San  Francisco  was 
d  -opping  from  740,000  to  723,000  people. 
At  that  rate.  It  should  not  be  too  long 
b  if  ore  Contra  Costa  County  may  very 
w  ell  have  a  greater  population  than  the 
c  ty  of  San  Prandsco. 

The  problems  that  a  growing  county 
11  ce  ours  faces  are  well  known  here. 
S  diool  administrators  cannot  make  very 
l<ing  range  plans  when  children  need 
Ijamediate  schooling.  Building  must  go 
01.  and  highways  and  public  services 
must  be  expanded.  Local  governments 
s  )end  a  greater  amoxmt  of  money  each 
ysar.  a  total  of  $75  billion.  These 
governments  need  specific  information, 
t  le  kind  of  information  that  only  a  com- 
p  lete  census  can  give.  But  once  such  cen- 
s  XB  figures  are  over  5  years  old  they  are 
cften  more  misleading  than  helpful. 

This  bill  then  is  an  economy  bill  in 
tiat  It  will  provide  the  Information 
I  eeded  to  make  decisions  on  the  local 
ind  Federal  level  involving  billions  of 
( ollars.  The  times  are  changing  so  fast 
1  hat  we  seem  to  move  from  crisis  to  crisis 
en  a  monthly  basis.  Most  of  our  prob- 
1  ems  fester  for  some  time  before  they  ex- 
]ilode.  We  coxild  be  better  prepared  to 
:  landle  them  by  having  the  facts,  by 
1  dng  able  to  guage  the  stresses  and 
I  trains  building  up  in  society.  We  must 
;  k»ve  facts  before  we  can  act.  Therefore, 


I  ask  for  support  of  this  bill  which  will 
provide  for  a  national  censiis  of  popula- 
tion every  5  years. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
view  a  mid -decade  census,  such  as  is  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  7659,  is  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  necessity.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  why.  And  mind  you  this 
example  is  something  that  happened  al- 
most 10  years  ago.  With  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  society  and  our  world 
it  Is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  such  situa- 
tions are  becoming  more  exaggerated 
every  day  and  will  become  even  more  ex- 
aggerated in  the  years  to  come. 

A  Philadelphia  planning  group  pro- 
posed the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  an  old  neighborhood  in  the  late  1950's. 
This  was  not  a  matter  of  replacing  a 
slum.  Overcrowded  conditions  did  not 
exist  in  this  neighborhood.  This  was  a 
matter  purely  of  retaining  ancient  fla- 
vor and  character.  It  took  2  years  to 
complete  the  plEins  of  this  project. 

But  in  those  2  years  many  things  hap- 
pened. When  the  planning  was  complete 
and  the  builders  moved  in,  they  found 
the  existing  housing  now  had  to  be  torn 
down.  Two  years  of  time  and  effort  were 
completely  wasted  because  old  figures  of 
population  and  growth  trends  were  just 
not  able  to  project  even  a  2-year  growth 
pattern. 

A  large  part  of  this  error  unquestion- 
ably surrounded  the  lack  of  data  avail- 
able for  this  area.  I  have  been  told  that 
many  large  companies  will  not  use  cen- 
sus figures  more  than  5  years  old.  They 
know  of  the  unreliability  of  such  figures 
and  feel  that  even  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce estimates  are  more  accurate  be- 
cause at  least  they  try  to  keep  current. 
I  would  guess  that  many  imits  of  local 
government  also  are  turning  to  these 
figures  because  more  accurate  ones  do 
not  exist. 

The  fact  is  that  governments  at  all 
levels  today  are  spending  more  than  $125 
billion  a  year  in  this  country.  How  much 
more  we  could  buy  with  that  amount  if 
we  could  only  base  our  decisions  on 
flgxures  less  than  10  years  old,  or  even  5, 
6  or  7  years  old.  More  than  $125  billion 
a  year  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  risk  on  out- 
dated guesses. 

Along  with  other  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  that  a  census  every  10 
years  was  a  marvelous  concept  to  our 
predecessors  back  in  1790.  But  we  were 
a  nation  of  4  million  people  then.  In 
1970  we  will  be  a  nation  of  200  million. 
I  think  attention  to  the  matter  of  a 
mid-decade  census  is  overdue.  I  think 
the  need  is  overdue  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible protection  of  public  funds.  I  sup- 
port this  measure  because  I  know  it  wlU 
help  us  with  the  planning  and  prepara- 
tion functions  necessary  for  effective  gov- 
ernment action.  I  ask  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  now  with  the  need  for  ac- 
curate information  and  statistics  on 
housing  and  population.  Activity  in  the 
operating  programs  to  rebuild  our  cities 
is  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
Billions  of  dollars,  public  and  private,  are 


being  invested  in  housing,  urban  renewal, 
city  planning,  and  community  develop- 
ment activity. 

The  traditional  decennial  census  does 
not  refiect  the  dynamic  shifts  taking 
place  in  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation.  Information  from  the 
I960  census  revealed  the  scope  of  popu- 
lation shifts  over  the  previous  10  years 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  Local  hous- 
ing and  renewal  programs  planned  in 
the  past  decade  were  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  1950  data  were 
obviously  out  of  date  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  decade  currently  in 
progress  will  again  refiect  major  changes 
in  both  the  location  and  characteristics 
of  population. 

In  addition,  there  have  t>een  and  will 
continue  to  be  significant  alterations  in 
both  the  supply  and  condition  of  housing. 
Data  on  both  population  and  housing  are 
necessary  on  a  mid-decade  basis  to  serve 
as  a  solid  indication  of  program  needs 
and  direction  and  such  data  are  essen- 
tial to  prevent  gross  errors  in  urban  plan- 
ning and  community  development. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  quickly  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  bill  before  us,  H.R.  7659,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  supply 
urgently  needed  statistics  In  the  United 
States  by  taking  the  iiational  census  of 
population  every  5  years  instead  of  every 
10  years  as  presently  authorized. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  mid- 
decade  census  shall  be  so  planned  as  to 
take  Into  accoimt  the  extent  to  which 
current  information  is  available  from 
other  sources  and  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  sampling  procedures  consistent 
with  statistical  needs.  Thus,  the  bill  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  census  be  as  economical  as  possible 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  for  data  for 
which  a  10-year  wait  is  too  long.  Flexi- 
bility is  allowed  in  maximizing  the  use- 
fulness of  the  census  and  minimizing 
Its  cost.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  decennial  census. 

With  the  dynamics  of  economic  and 
social  change  constantly  accelerating, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  need  for  timely 
statistics  is  extremely  vital  now  and  will 
be  even  more  so  in  future  decades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  objectives  of  this  bill  are 
of  almost  immediate  urgency  and  they 
are  clearly  in  the  overall  national  in- 
terest. Let  us  therefore  approve  this 
measure  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
support  for  H.R.  7659  which  is  identical 
to  H.R.  8049  which  I  introduced  on  April 
5,  1967,  to  authorize  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population,  imemployment,  and 
housing  in  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter. 

The  tremendous  social  and  economic 
change  taking  place  in  the  United  States 
has  rapidly  dated  the  decennial  census. 
Up-to-date  Information  Is  essential  to 
business  and  government  at  all  levels  if 
they  are  to  keep  pace  with  current  public 
and  private  interests. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  In  five 
changes  his  address  at  least  once  during 
the  year.  Thus  in  a  5-year  period,  there 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  100-percent  popu- 
lation turnover. 
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From  1960  imtil  1965,  20  percent  of 
AmericEin  farm  people  left  the  land  for 
the  cities  to  find  work  and  this  could 
easily  reach  40  percent  by  1970.  The  au- 
tomation of  farm  areas  causes  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  all  but  a  few  farmworkers. 
People  drive  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  another  looking  for  a  way  to  improve 
their  lot.  Half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1965  did  not  live  in  the  same 
place  that  they  lived  in  1960. 

In  California,  we  are  very  much  aware 
of  the  rapidity  of  change  and  its  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  enterprise  both  public,  private, 
or  individual  in  nature. 

We  know  in  California  that  our  pop- 
ulation will  increase  by  one-third  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  Certain  figures  can 
be  obtained  and  broad  estimates  made, 
but  little  local  planning  can  be  accom- 
plished when,  for  example,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Los  Angeles  County 
itself  wUl  or  has  grown  by  a  million  peo- 
ple since  the  last  census.  Imperial  and 
Riverside  Counties,  which  I  represent, 
now  have  a  population  exceeding  540,000 
compared  to  380,000  In  1960,  the  year  of 
the  last  census. 

That  is  why  the  State  of  California 
needs  mid-decade  census  legislation  and 
why  Senator  Kuchel  and  Senator 
Smathers  of  Florida  have  Introduced  a 
joint  bill  In  the  Senate  for  this  purpose. 
We  must  face  up  to  the  challenge  of 
growth  and  the  future.  We  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  sixties  by  not  passing 
mid-decade  census  legislation;  we  must 
not  make  the  same  mistake  in  the  sev- 
enties. We  need  a  national  census  every 
5  years  if  we  are  not  to  go  through 
another  set  of  bad  statistical  years.  I  ask 
for  your  support  of  H.R.  7659. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  let  me 
say  in  the  1  moment  that  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  and  support  that 
have  been  given  to  this  bill  by  the  vari- 
ous Members. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
141  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Without  regard  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary,  In  the 
yenr  1975  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  shall 
conduct  a  mid-decade  census  of  popiilatlon. 
In  such  form  and  content  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, taking  Into  account  the  extent  to 
which  current  Information  Is  available.  The 
mid-decade  census  shall  make  maximimi  use 
of  sampling  procedures  consistent  with  sta- 
tistical needs.  The  census  shall  be  taken  as 
of  the  first  day  of  April,  which  date  shall  be 
known  as  the  census  date.  Such  Information 
shall  not  be  used  for  apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  first  committee 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  Une  8,  strike  out  "unemploy- 
ment, and  housing". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  Immediately  after  "may 
determine,".  Insert  "and  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  such  other  information  as  is  neces- 
sary by  use  of  sampling  procedures  and  spe- 
cial surveys,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  5,  Immediately  after  "Rep- 
resentatives"_  Insert  "among  the  several 
States". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Immediately  below  line  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  affect  the  redlstrlctlng  of  con- 
gressional districts  within  any  State  upon  the 
basis  of  the  latest  decennial  census  of  popu- 
lation. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  141(b)  of  titie  13,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  'among  the  several  States'  immediate- 
ly after  the  word  "Representatives'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BY    MR.     MAC  GREGOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor: 
Strike  out  section  2  and  renumber  the  fol- 
lowing section  accordingly. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  the  amendment  that  I  was  writing 
out,  because  I  did  not  have  time  to  com- 
plete the  writing  of  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  so  I  prepared  this  as  a  fall- 
back position. 

I  must  say  I  am  impressed  with  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]  in  his  minority  views. 
The  better  course  of  action  would  be  to 
rewrite  this  section  so  as  clearly  to  in- 
dicate not  only  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee but  properly  to  express  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  desire  of  this  House.  However, 
I  think  rewriting  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
basis  of  a  very  brief  debate  may  not  be 
the  wisest  legislative  course.  Therefore  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  strike  section  2. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  running  any  risks, 
by  taking  this  action  of  having  the  mid- 
decade  census  Information  used  to  up- 
set an  otherwise  valid  redistricting.  I  do 
not  think  that  by  striking  out  section  2 
we  are  striking  any  essential  portion  of 
the  bill.  The  fears  that  may  have  been 
expressed  by  some,  and  genuinely  held 
by  them,  that  section  2  was  needed  In 
order  not  to  stir  up  the  redistricting 
problem  Is,  I  believe,  without  foundation 
and  without  adequate  justification. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  should  be 
advisable  between  now  and  1975  to  wi-ite 
into  a  mid-decade  census  law  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  a  subject  matter 
which  is  now  dealt  with  by  section  2, 
then  we  will  have  ample  time  to  do  that. 
I  do  think  we  run  the  risk  of  unneces- 
sarily jeopardizing  the  progress  of  the 


conference  committee  on  H.R.  2508,  the 
Celler  bill  on  congressional  redistricting, 
if  section  2  remains  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
strongly  it  should  be  deleted  and  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  we  have  done 
everything  we  could  to  make  clear  what 
we  intended  by  this  section.  We  had  a 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Chairman  Celler,  that  says  this  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Celler  bill.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  we  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  point  out  what  the  intent  was. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  MacGregor) 
there  were — ayes  23,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MAC  GRECOR 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MacGregor; 
Strike  out  section  2  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Population  Information  obtained 
In  any  mid-decade  census  shall  not  be  used 
to  invalidate  any  otherwise  valid  redistrict- 
ing of  congressional  districts." 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  Is  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  order 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  section  has 
previously  been  considered  and  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  sug- 
gests that  the  point  of  order  will  lie  after 
the  reading  of  the  amendment,  so  that 
we  can  determine  at  what  point  it  is 
germane. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  prior  amendment,  and  I  wonder 
if  it  will  be  in  order,  after  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  insofar  as  his  amend- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  ac- 
cepted this  amendment.  In  my  opinion 
it  carries  out  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
House  as  expressed  in  our  earlier  col- 
loquy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  amendment  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     BUCHANAN 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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A  Bendment  offered  by  Mr.  BtrcHAWAw:  On 
pan  >  a  immedlAtely  following  the  period  In 
Une  6.  lM«t  the  foUowlng:  "Within  the  two- 
yew  period  Immediately  prior  to  the  taking 
of  e  tch  censiw  and«  this  subaectlon,  the  Sec- 
rets ry  »>'»T'  trancmlt  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Hot;  le  of  Representatives  the  forms  of  ques- 
tloiDAlres  which  he  has  Anally  determined 
win  be  used  In  the  taking  of  snch  censns." 

\\t.  green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chidnnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 

l[r.  BUCHANAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yie  d  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vaiia. 

l[r.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chiirman,  the  gentleman  brought  this 
amendment  to  me  and  other  members 
of  Lhe  committee.  All  it  really  proposes 
to  lo  Is  to  require  that  before  the  1975 
cer  SOB  la  taken,  the  forms  of  question- 
na  res  which  are  to  be  \ised  In  the  taking 
of  such  a  census  be  presented  to  the 
Co  igress. 

]  fr.  Chairman,  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cei  t  the  amendment. 

;  Hx.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mi  n  from  Pennsylvania. 

:  Ai.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ge  itleman  yield? 

At.  BUCHANAN.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to 
th  !  distinguished  gentleman. 

)lii.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
th !  record  to  be  i)erfectly  clear  that  in 
vi(  w  of  the  legislative  history  which  has 
besn  made  here  today  the  mid-decade 
ce  isus  is  not  a  full  census  and  does  not 
CO  itemplate  the  full  questionnaire? 

rhe  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bsma  offers  this  amendment  does  not 
in  ply  that  a  full  questionnaire  might  be 
ac  ceptable  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
CO  rrect.  Before  the  language  was  stricken 
bj  the  committee  providing  for  a  census 
ol  unemployment  and  housing,  as  well  as 
'  p<  pulatlon,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
ai  lendment  would  have  been  absolutely 
m&ndatory.  Given  this  wise  deletion  by 
tl  e  committee,  and  the  restriction  of  the 
pi  oposed  mid-decade  census  to  that  of 
p<  pulatlon,  my  amendment  Is  not  earth 
si  aklng.  However,  I  do  feel  that  it  would 
b(  good  for  the  Congress  to  have  a  re- 
pi  irt  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  be- 
f<  re  that  census  is  taken. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
g  intleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
g  tntleman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tie  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  that 
explanation,  and  with  the  clear  under- 
s  anding  that  it  is  not  Intended  to  affect 
t:  le  scope  of  the  census  as  limited  to  the 
1(  gislative  history  here  developed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  simply  means  that 
t  le  Congress  just  before  the  mid-decade 
c  snsus.  which  might  not  be  composed  of 
any  Members  of  the  present  Congress, 
8  Qd  when  the  distinguished  Director  of 
tie  Census  Bureau  mifeht  be  elected 
I  resident,  whom  I  might  vote  for,  be- 
c  iuse  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  that  that 
( Congress  woiild  have  a  look  at  the  pro- 
{ osal  but  that  no  further  legislative  ac- 
t  Ion  would  be  required  unless  that  Con- 
I  ress  saw  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
I  he  unendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
j  rom  Alabama. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RBtfss,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
(H.R.  7659)  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment. 
and  housing  in  the  year  1975  and  every 
10  years  thereafter,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  826,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were— yeas  255,  nays  127,  not  voting  50, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  206] 

YEAS— 255 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Liikens 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
MalUlard 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Meeds 
MesUll 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunalo 
Asplnall 

Ayres 
Bates 

Battin 

BeU 

Botts 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Bogps 

Boiand 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carter 

Cederbeig 
Celler 


Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Conn an 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddario 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghau 

Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

WlUiam  D. 


Fraaer 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Garmatz 

Oialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

HawlUns 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helatoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

1 1- win 

Jacobs 

Joelson 


Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  H.T. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

ScbneebeU 

NATS— 127 


Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

SkubltE 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Qa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

XJUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Tates 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Abernethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
B9rry 
Bevlll 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esbleman 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Tenn. 


Gallflanakia 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Gumey 
Hag  an 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones,  Mo. 
Keith 
King,  N.T. 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morton 
Myers 
Natcher 
.  Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 


Patman 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roth 

Roudebuah 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Watklna 

Watson 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wyman 

Young 


NOT  VOTINa     50 


Ashley 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Carey 

Clark 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Esch 


Flr.o 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Halleck 

Herlong 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

McClory 

McMillan 

Madden 


Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Michel 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Nix 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.T. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

WUUams,  Miss 

Ruppe 

Talcott 

WUlls 

Baylor 

Tlernan 

Wilson, 

Scheuer 

Utt 

Charles  H. 

Stubblefleld 

Watts 

Wydler 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Utt  against. 

Mr.  Kyros  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  ColUer  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  PoUock 
against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Tlernan  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Landnim  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  KUY- 
KENDALL changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-dec- 
ade census  of  population  in  the  year  1975 
and  every  10  years  thereafter." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM  IN  TITLE  I  OP  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11945)  to  amend  the 
college  work-study  program  with  respect 
to  institufional  matching  and  permis- 
sible hours  of  work. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK    COMMrrXEE    OF   THE   WHOI.E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11945,  with 
Mr.  Rzuss  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pirkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
11945  proposes  two  changes  in  the  college 
work-study  program  administered  by  the 
U.S.  OfQce  of  Education  and  carried  on 
under  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  Initially  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  their  work  on  this 
legislation.  H.R.  11945  represents  the 
continuing  surveillance  and  Interest  of 
the  subcommittee  in  programs  to  assist 
needy  students  in  obtaining  a  college 
education.  The  bill  is  a  timely  and  nec- 
essary response  to  two  problemr.detailed 
by  college  and  university  administrators 
in  their  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  their  correspondence  with 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  college  work-study  program  has 
been  an  immensely  successful  program. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
January  of  1965,  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967.  the  college  work-study 
program  has  provided  part-time  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  an  estimated 
300,000  needy  students  in  more  than  1,540 
institutions  of  higher  education  located 
in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Based  on 
performance  data  through  June  30,  1966. 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents employed  under  the  program  came 
from  low-income  families,  the  neediest 
portion  of  our  college  population. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  accruing  di- 
rectly to  the  students  and  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  they 
attend,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
large  number  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  hospitals,  libraries, 
schools,  and  many  similar  community 
agencies  also  participate  in  the  progrsun. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  excess  of  3,000 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  em- 
ployed students  by  arrangements  with 
participating  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation during  fiscal  year  1967. 

During  fiscal  year  1967  employment 
opportunities  were  approved  for  190,000 
students,  many  of  whom  had  also  been 
assisted  previously.  In  excess  of  $140 
million  in  Federal  funds  were  made 
available  to  provide  90  percent  of  the 
earnings  of  these  students. 

For  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1968, 
more  than  $76  million  in  Federal  funds 
have  been  committed  to  1,700  institutions 
to  provide  jobs  for  191,000  students.  It  is 
currently  expected  that  more  than  $63 
million  in  additional  Federal  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  the  institutions  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

Based  on  the  plans  submitted  to  the 
Office  ^of  Education  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  December  of  1966,  more  than 
4,000  off-campus  projects  will  be  op- 


erated during  fiscal  year  1968,  employ- 
ing more  than  60,000  students,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  those  who  will 
be  given  jobs  under  the  program.  More 
than  50,000  of  these  students  were 
scheduled  to  be  employed  in  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  agencies,  including 
the  local  public  school  systems.  Nearly 
2,000  students  were  to  be  employed  in 
projects  assisting  the  handicapped.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  jobs  were  ear- 
marked to  assist  in  Headstart  projects 
and  195  students  were  to  be  assigned  to 
Upward  Bound  programs. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  program  is  the  very  equitable  and 
reasonable  ratio  of  the  Federal  and  insti- 
tutional involvement  in  the  program. 
From  the  inception  of  the  program,  the 
Federal  share  or  contribution  has  been 
90  percent  of  the  amount  psdd  to  partic- 
ipating students.  On  August  20,  Just  2 
weeks  away,  the  Federal  share  is  sched- 
uled to  drop  sharply  from  90  to  75  per- 
cent. Unquestionably,  this  sharp  decline 
in  Federal  contributions  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  Institutional 
contribution  will  create  a  hardship  for 
colleges  and  universities.  For  some, 
especially  municipal  and  district  sup- 
ported institutions  and  for  small  private 
institutions,  it  would  be  an  extreme  hard- 
ship. Already  some  of  our  colleges  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
college  work-study  program,  in  spite  of 
eligible  students  and  available  jobs. 
These  institutions  have  reported  that 
they  are  unable  to  provide  a  matching 
share  of  25  percent  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram which  permits  participation  of  all 
needy  students.  Without  corrective  ac- 
tion by  August  20,  there  is  a  very  great 
danger  that  we  will  be  foreclosing  an 
opportunity  for  many  needy  students  to 
obtain  the  finances  necessary  to  com- 
plete their  college  education. 

A  significant  ramification  of  the  hard- 
ship being  experienced  by  colleges  and 
universities,  which  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  their  ability  to  budget  for  an  increased 
matching  share,  is  the  escalating  mini- 
mum wage.  When  it  was  decided  in  1965 
that  the  Federal  share  should  be  reduced 
from  90  to  75  percent,  the  employment 
of  students  on  college  and  vmiversity 
campuses  was  not  governed  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  As  a  result  of  the 
amendments  to  that  act  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  student  emplojmient  of  the 
type  offered  under  the  college  work- 
study  program  will  be  subject  to  the  min- 
imum wage  provisions.  The  minimum 
wage  structure  has  required  institutions 
to  make  substantial  increases  in  student 
employment  rates  already  and  additional 
increases  are  scheduled  through  1971,  as 
follows : 

Effective  date:  Per  hour 

Feb.  1,  1967 $1.00 

Feb.  1,  1968.- 1.  15 

Feb.  1.  1969 1.30 

Feb.  1,  1970 1.45 

Feb.  1,  1971- 1.60 

Given  the  overall  budgeting  problem 
faced  by  institutions  as  a  result  of  the 
escalating  minimum  wage,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Federal  share 
not  be  sharply  reduced.  H.R.  11945  pro- 
poses that  in  lieu  of  a  15-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  share,  that  the  reduc- 
tion be  only  to  85  percent  rather  than 
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p  seent  tat  the  next  year.  The  f  ollow- 
'ear  the  Federal  share  woxild  be  re- 
,  to  80  percent  and  for  years  there- 
it  would  be  let  at  75  percent  Per- 
Jy  I  would  favor  the  continuation 
ftO-percent  Federal  share.  It  is  my 
thftt  we  should  examine  very 
a  reduction  of  the  Federal  share 
85  percent.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
subcommittee  will  give  further  consider- 
atlo  1  to  t>'<-t  issue  when  they  resume  con- 
side  rattan  of  Hit.  6232.  the  1967  Higher 
Edu  Futlff"  Amendments. 

EH.  11945  proposes  one  other  revi- 
skw    in  the  program.   It   is  relatively 
mil  or,  however,  it  will  have  a  very  bene- 
fidi  J  impact  on  the  administration  of 
the  program  at  the  local  leveL  Under  the 
orit  'TMiJ  act,  students  participating  in 
the  program  are  limited  to  15  hours  of 
emi  tloyment  during  any  week  in  which 
daj  see  are  in  session.  HJl.  11945  main- 
tahs  the  general  philosophy  of  the  act 
in    Imlting  the  number  of  hours  a  stu- 
det  i  may  wca-k.  However,  the  bill  pro- 
poe  a  that  students  be  permitted  to  work 
an  average  of  15  hours  a  week  during  a 
sen>ester.  This  would  permit  a  student 
to   rork  13  hours  one  week  and  17  an- 
otl]  er  without  having  to  shift  2  hours  to 
an(  ither  payroll  Examination  loads  and 
ela  ■  workloads  vary  from  week  to  week 
ant    it  would  be  to  his  educational  ad- 
vai  itage  to  have  some  reasonable  leeway. 
1  It.  Chairman,  the  stated  purpose  of 
th(    college  work-study  program  Is  to 
stl  oulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em- 
plosrment  of  students,  particularly  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families,  in  in- 
sti  utions  of  higher  education  who  are  in 
ne  d  of  the  earnings  from  such  employ- 
mc  at  to  pursue  coiu-ses  of  study  at  such 
in!  titutions.   Early    enactment   of  HJR. 
Ill  (45  wiU  result  In  improved  programs 
du-ing  the  next  academic  year  on  col- 
let e  and  university  campuses  which  will 
be  of  concrete  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
ncKliest   college   students.   I   urge   the 
H<use  today  to  accord  HH.  11945  the 
sa  ne  overwhelming  support  it  was  ac- 
co  tied  in  committee  and  subcommittee 
Ia<t  week. 

lylrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
m  in.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  need  for 
leitgthy  discussion  of  HJt.  11945.  The 
ct  airman  of  the  committee  has  very  ably 
st  kted  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
described  the  two  revisions  being  pro- 
p(  Bed.  This  legislation  has  been  discussed 
aid  approved  with  overwhelming  sup- 
p<  rt  in  both  the  subcommittee  imd  the 
cc  mmittee.  It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
H  >use  today  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
pert. 

Presently  there  are  three  student  as- 
si  tonoe  programs  designed  to  help  needy 
cc  liege  students  meet  increasing  college 
ctsts.  These  are  the  student  loan  pro- 
gi  am  carried  on  imder  title  n  of  the 
N  itional  Defense  Education  Act.  the  edu- 
et  itional  opportunity  grant  program,  and 
tie  college  work-study  program  we  are 
d  scusslng  today.  Of  the  three,  I  am  con- 
vj  Eieed  that  this  is  the  best  program. 
V  Ithout  ouesUon  it  is  providing  concrete 
a  ^ftATMi*  to  those  students  in  greatest 
nied.  Through  the  assistance  made 
a  rallaUe  under  the  college  work-study 
p  vgnun  fltwlents  are  provided  part-time 
e  mrioyment  opportunities  both  on  and 
o  t  i««»»«r"«  Tlioae  employed  on  campus 


are  serving  in  positions  such  as  labora- 
tory assistants,  library  assistants,  read- 
ers, or  working  in  college  admission  of- 
fices or  student  aid  offices.  Work  off 
campus  involves  college  students  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  in  work 
which  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Last  year,  approximately  1,500  colleges 
and  universities  in  all  50  States  partici- 
pated in  the  program.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  1,725  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  applied  for  fimds.  The  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  title  n  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  authorization  for 
the  college  work-study  program  was 
$165  miUion,  of  which  S134  million  was 
appropriated.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$200  million  Is  authorized.  The  budget 
request  is  approximately  $139.9  million. 
The  bill  under  consideration  Is  a  very 
simple  bill.  As  indicated  in  the  title,  the 
legislation  proposes  two  revisions  In  the 
program.  The  first  relating  to  the  Insti- 
tutional-Federal matching  ratio,  and  the 
second  to  the  number  of  hours  a  student 
may  be  employed  imder  the  program. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  program 
in  1965  through  August  20  of  this  year, 
the  Federal  contribution  has  been  90 
percent  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation expected  to  provide  10  percent.  In 
accordance  with  the  1965  amendments  to 
the  program,  the  matching  ratio  Is 
scheduled  to  change  from  90-10  to  75-25 
on  August  20.  H.B.  11945  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  share  be  reduced  to  85 
percent  on  August  20  rather  than  the 
sharp  reduction  to  75  percent.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  H.R.  11945  proposes  that 
the  Federal  share  drop  to  80  percent  and 
for  years  thereafter,  the  Federal  share 
be  75  percent. 

Throughout  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  both  in  the  study  of 
the  U  S.  Office  of  Education  and  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  6232,  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967,  It  was 
repeatedly  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  scheduled  reduction  would  create  ex- 
treme hardships  In  many  Institutions.  It 
became  clear  as  we  talked  to  student  aid 
officers  and  college  administrators  that 
the  strain  would  be  most  severe  on  those 
institutions  which  are  serving  students 
from  low-Income  families.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  institutions  least  able  to 
provide  matching  funds.  The  American 
Council  on  Education  advised  the  sub- 
committee as  follows : 

First  there  are  many  Institutions  with  in- 
adequate resources,  whose  student  bodies  in 
general  come  from  families  who  are  most  In 
need  of  assistance,  which  have  found  the 
work-study  program  a  godsend.  But  often 
they  are  In  rural  areas  or  In  rundown  urban 
areas  that  do  not  have  Job  opportunities 
readily  available.  I  might  add  parenthetically 
that  some  of  these  Institutions  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  our  associations,  and  their  voices 
are,  therefore,  not  readily  heard.  W«  believe 
these  InrtltuUons  are  going  to  have  a  terrible 
dlfllcult  time  Increasing  the  matching  share 
from  10  to  25  percent.  We  are  fearful  that  the 
Increase  will  simply  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Jobs  available 


cial  Aid  of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  commented : 


In  certain  instances  it  was  reported 
that  there  might  very  well  be  complete 
termination  of  the  program  because  of 
the  scheduled  reduction  in  the  Federal 
contribution.  Dr.  H.  Carroll  Parish, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Flnan- 


We  Join  with  the  American  CouncU  on 
Education  in  recommending  that  the  present 
90-10  ratio  be  retained.  In  any  case,  this  lat- 
ter ratio  should  be  continued  for  those  com- 
munity projects  which  otherwise  might  of 
necessity  be  terminated. 

An  administrator  from  the  Central 
YMCA  Community  College  in  Chicago 
wrote  as  follows: 

We  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  student 
with  college  potential  regardless  of  the  cur- 
rent sad  state  of  his  academic  readiness  and 
give  him  up  to  two  years  of  remedial  educa- 
tion before  placing  him  In  his  first  college 

Of  our  235  College  Work  Study  Students, 
about  half  are  drawn  from  street  gangs — 
youngsters  with  real  demonstrated  leadership 
ability.  The  balance  are  mainly  anti-poverty 
neighborhood  workers  from  our  own  or  other 
agencies  or  are  drawn  from  the  rural  South. 

This  academic  ladder  Is  essential  If  we  are 
to  open  the  legitimate  opportunity  structure 
to  those  people.  This  year  our  10%  share  will 
come  to  $90,300.  If  the  share  is  Increased  to 
20 '"c  next  year,  our  costs  will  rise  to  (150,000, 
Since  the  Y  is  already  putting  well  over  one 
million  dollars  Into  anti-poverty  programs, 
It  will  be  extremely  dlfllcTilt  for  us  to  provide 
the  funds  to  continue  this  exciting  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  111  afford  to  see 
the  termination  of  work-study  programs 
on  any  college  or  university  campus.  We 
must  not  allow  It  to  happen  at  any  college 
in  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
students  are  from  low-income  families. 

Another  college  administrator  wrote  as 
follows: 

A  reduction  would  practically  eliminate 
private  sector  schools  from  serving  these 
kinds  of  students  who  are  ttie  very  persons 
most  in  need  of  educational  opportunity.  We 
can  say  this  with  assurance  for  the  private 
schools.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  also  greatly  reduce  the  public 
colleges'  participation  in  the  program. 

Our  time  Is  one  of  turbulence,  change  and 
even  social  revolution.  .  .  .  Self-help  oppor- 
tunities via  education  are  clearly  indicated 
as  the  only  sound  answer.  The  Congress  has 
wisely  committed  our  Nation's  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  this  answer.  To  cut  back  now  Is 
inconsistent  shortsightedness  compounded 
with  danger  and  tragedy. 

As  I  indicated,  the  college  work-study 
program,  the  self-help  program,  is  one  of 
three  student  assistance  programs.  With 
the  approval  of  H.R.  11945,  we  vnll  be 
setting  the  Federal  share  at  85  percent 
for  next  year.  This  is  In  contrast  with  the 
other  student  aid  programs,  where  under 
the  educational  opportimity  grant  pro- 
gram 100  percent  of  the  grant  Is  Federal 
money,  and  vmder  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram where  the  Federal-Institutional 
ratio  has  been  90-10  since  the  Inception 
of  the  program  in  1958. 

The  second  provision  of  H.R.  11945 
provides  that  a  student  may  be  employed 
for  an  average  of  15  hoiu-s  a  week  during 
a  semester.  Under  existing  law  there  Is 
an  absolute  limitation  of  15  hours  of  em- 
ployment per  week.  The  relaxation  of 
this  provision  responds  to  nimierous 
comments  and  requests  from  persons  In- 
volved In  the  administration  of  the  work- 
study  program  at  the  local  level.  Typloal 
of  the  comments  received  by  the  sub- 
committee Is  the  statement  of  Gerald  A. 
Curl,  director  of  student  financial  aids 
at  Southern  niinols  University  and  sec- 
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retary,  Midwest  Association  of  Financial 
Aids  Administrators.  He  said: 

DlfBcultles  have  been  caused  by  the  rigid 
Interpretation  of  Work-Study  limitation  to 
15  hours  per  week.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  interpretation  be  liberalized  to  read  "an 
average  of  15  hours  per  week  In  any  month." 
As  was  previously  stated,  the  above  problems 
expressed  the  concern  of  the  (600)  financial 
aids  officers  present  at  the  convention  of  the 
Midwest  Association  of  Financial  Aids 
Administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11945  is  supported 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  college  administrators  across  the 
country.  I  know  of  no  real  oppositions 
to  the  bill.  The  fall  term  at  most  colleges 
and  universities  begins  in  about  a  month. 
The  deadline  in  the  present  law  for  the 
increase  in  the  on-Federal  share  is  just 
a  few  days  away.  To  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  college  work-study  program, 
an  excellent  program  of  self-help  for 
students,  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11945.  As  I  recall,  in 
our  committee  there  were  no  votes 
against  the  bill,  so  that  Indicates  sup- 
port on  our  side. 

I  believe  this  program  has  proven  to  be 
worth  while.  I  feel  that  in  a  period  of  time 
most  of  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  fund 
their  25  percent  of  the  cost,  but  the  testi- 
mony before  us  Indicated  that  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  go  immediately  from 
a  10-percent  share  to  a  25-percent  share 
in  this  one  year. 

While  this  program  has  been  helpful 
to  the  students  who  participate  in  the 
work-study  program,  I  think  we  should 
also  bear  in  mind  tliat  it  is  helpful  to  the 
Institution  of  higher  learning  also.  The 
loan  program  and  the  educational  op- 
portunity grants  are  direct  assistance  to 
the  students.  However,  this  program  is  of 
assistance  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
learning  because  It  benefits  from  the 
services  of  the  young  people  who  are 
working  in  this  work-study  program. 

So  the  program  definitely  Is  one  of 
dual  assistance,  and  one  could  even  look 
at  It  and  say  that  it  is  of  primary  as- 
sistance to  the  institution  of  higher 
learning.  However,  the  experience  of  both 
worldng  and  studying  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  have  developed  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility amongst  students  in  col- 
leges, and  for  that  reason  I  believe  the 
program  Is  worthwhile  and  should  be 
supported  by  the  House. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  for  her  ini- 
tiative, and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quie]  with  regard  to  this  bill. 
The  work-study  program  Is  one  of  the 
best  that  we  have,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
wholly  in  order  to  try  to  average  the 
time  the  student  works  over  the  course  of 
a  broader  period  of  time,  rather  than  to 
make  it  an  absolute  requirement  that  a 
student  cannot  work  more  than  15  hours 
In  any  week.  I  think  this  Is  a  sound  pro- 
vision, Euid  also  that  the  financial  change 
that  Is  suggested  In  the  bill  to  move 
gradually  In  altering  the  matching  re- 


quirements, will  prevent  an  imdue  and 
sharp  hardship  falling  on  institutions. 

Accordingly,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
measure  and  urge  Members  to  support 
tills  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  this  time.  I  take 
it  simply  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
this  bill. 

First,  may  I  say  I  think  the  first  sec- 
tion, which  provides  for  more  than  15 
hours  of  work  in  any  week,  is  a  good 
provision.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all. 
But  in  the  report  on  this  bill  and  in  all 
the  conversation  so  far,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  what  the  changes  will  cost. 
Unfortunately,  I  find  myself  in  the  some  - 
times  very  unenviable  position  of  raising 
the  question  of  what  things  are  going 
to  cost. 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  has  now 
asked  for  a  10-percent  tax  increase,  a 
surtax — and  we  have  an  admitted  budg- 
et deficit  of  anywhere  from  $22  billion, 
if  we  get  the  tax  Increase,  to  $30  billion 
if  we  do  not  get  the  increase — it  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  give  consideration  on 
all  legislation  as  to  the  cost. 

We  recognize  these  educational  pro- 
grams are  good.  It  was  first  suggested  to 
me  that  this  .bill  had  to  come  to  the 
floor  now  because  the  program  was  going 
to  expire.  May  I  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  will  this  bill  expire  If  it 
is  not  passed  today? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  program 
does  not  expire  until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  matching  ratio  will 
change  from  90-10  to  75-25  on  August  20. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  it  would  go 
to  75-25,  as  It  originally  passed  the 
House? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  when  we 
originally  passed  this  in  the  House,  we 
provided  that  on  August  20,  1967,  this 
would  go  to  75-25.  I  admit  this  Is  a  very 
sharp  increase  In  the  contribution.  May 
I  ask  the  gentlewoman  further.  Is  there 
any  estimate  on  what  this  Is  going  to 
cost? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  bill  does 
not  propose  that  there  be  any  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  program.  There  is  al- 
ready $200  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  budget  request  is  for 
$139.9  million,  about  $140  million.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no 
member  of  the  subcommittee  who  has 
any  intention  of  requesting  one  more 
dollar  because  we  are  proposing  a  change 
in  the  matching  ratio. 

The  reason  for  the  change  Is  that  the 
very  colleges  which  most  often  serve  the 
needs  of  the  very  needy  students  are 
those  which  are  least  able  to  provide 
matching  funds.  These  are  the  colleges 
which  would  be  penalized  and  hurt,  and 
the  students  in  those  colleges,  If  we  do 
not  change  the  matching  ratio. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  a  letter 
from  the  YMCA  Community  College  In 
Chicago,  which  serves  extremely  needy 
students.  They  advise  me  their  institu- 
tional share  is  presently  about  $90,000. 
If  the  percentage  went  up  20  percent 


even,  then  their  share  would  be  increased 
to  $150,000.  It  simply  could  mean  the 
termination  of  their  program.  I  should 
add  also  that  the  Federal  contribution 
need  not  be  exactly  85  percent.  The  bill 
proposes  that  the  maximum  Federal 
contribution  be  85  percent.  It  is  possible 
then  that  the  program  could  be  kept  at 
current  levels  without  any  increase  in 
appropriations. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield.  I 
really  am  seeking  information. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  I  said, 
the  other  two  student  aid  programs  have 
more  favorable  matching  ratios.  The 
educational  opportunity  grant  program 
is  financed  with  100  percent  Federal 
money.  This  is  a  program  of  outright 
grants  to  students.  The  student  loan 
program,  is  on  a  90-10  ratio. 

In  my  estimation  the  work-study  pro- 
gram is  the  best  designed  one  for  needy 
students.  This  is  a  propram  where  the 
students  are  able  to  work  and  thus  earn 
their  way  through  school.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  most  eager  to  help  this 
type  of  student.  We  do  not  expect  to  ask 
for  another  dollar  because  of  the  change 
in  the  matching  ratio.  At  least,  that  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  go  just  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield.  If 
we  do  not  ask  for  more  money,  if  we  do 
not  have  to  come  up  and  ask  for  more 
money,  and  we  go  back  to  this  basis,  are 
some  of  those  already  in  the  program 
going  to  have  to  drop  out? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Are  students 
going  to  drop  out? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  may  be 
a  few  students  who  will  not  be  served. 
But  if  we  do  not  change  the  matching 
ratio.  It  is  my  judgment,  and  we  have 
been  so  advised,  that  some  colleges  will 
have  to  curtail  their  programs  decidedly. 
If  tliis  is  the  case  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
really  needy  students  who  would  be 
hurt.  The  most  needy  students  enrolled 
in  institutions  unable  to  raise  the 
matching  money  would  be  the  very  ones 
who  would  suffer. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House,  but  I  do 
think  this  is  important.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  budget  people  in  HEW  that 
if  we  did  not  get  more  money,  if  tills  goes 
into  effect,  they  would  have  to  drop  some 
of  the  students  already  in  the  program, 
under  the  programing  they  have  under 
the  present  budget. 

In  other  words,  under  this  change  this 
Is  actually  going  to  cost  us  $18,6  million 
if  we  continue  the  program  on  the  pres- 
ent basis.  I  recognize  the  $200  million 
authorization,  but  I  am  talking  about  ap- 
propriated funds.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  supple- 
mental coming  up  here  for  $18.6  million 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  its  present  basis. 

That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to 
clarify  if  I  can. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  again  that  I  have 
no  Intention  and  I  know  of  nobody  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  who  Intends  to  ask 
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f  <  r  any  more  money  because  of  this  pro- 
I>)eed  change. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  had  prepared  an  amend- 
n  ent  to  strike  Items  1, 2,  3,  and  4  on  page 
2  but  on  the  statanent  of  the  gentle- 
^  omen  from  Oregon  and  because  I  rec- 
d  naize  this  is  good  legislation,  I  will  not 

0  ter  that  amendment.  I  do  think  if  we 
g  jt  into  the  spending  of  more  and  more 
n  lilllons  of  dollars,  however  good  the  pro- 
g  -ams  may  be,  I  believe  it  is  something 
V  e  just  cannot  afford  at  this  time.  If 

1  have  the  imderstanding  from  both  sides 
tiat  if  a  supplemental  appropriation 
c  >mes  up  for  additional  funds,  they  will 
ea  along  with  me  in  seeing  that  those 
funds  are  not  appropriated,  I  will  not 

0  ffer  that  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 

1  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
t  tie  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  when  the  sub- 

(ommittee    considered    this    legislation 

Ibere  was  no  Intent  that  it  would  cost 

J  ny  more  this  year. -There  was  no  intent 

Ihat  there  would  be  any  supplemental 

I  ppropriation  for  this  program.  I  am 

sure     the     Appropriations     Committee 

'irould  not  support  such  a  move.  I  will 

]K)int  out  in  the  legislation  it  did  not 

:  equlre  the  Federal  share  to  be  ?»5  per- 

I  ;ent  this  year,  but  it  shall  not  exceed  85 

>ercent.  That  means  many  of  the  in- 

iititutions  of  higher  learning  will  have 

he    ability    to    proceed    in    a    greater 

imoimt  than  otherwise.  It  is  only  those 

)oor  Institutions  who  would  not  be  able 

0  fund  their  programs  and  who  would 
lave  to  prevent  some  of  their  needy  stu- 
lents  from  participating  that  will  now  be 
ible  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  this  15 
percent.  However,  under  that  under- 
standing, I  feel  the  $139.9  million  is  ade- 
quate for  this  fiscal  year  when  we  are 
in  such  dire  budget  straits  and  with  such 
tremendous  needs.  I  believe  it  would  be 
?ery  unwise  to  increase  the  amount  in  a 
supplemental. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ror  yielding  at  this  point. 

I  hope  you  will  not  press  the  request 
that  a  commitment  be  made  by  either 
side  at  this  time  on  the  supplemental. 
It  Is  my  understanding  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  a  great  deal  more,  if  any.  I  say  I  do 
not  understand  the  argument  since  there 
are  so  many  colleges  In  the  State  of  New 
York  which  would  withdraw  students  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  change  In  the 
formula.  In  my  own  district,  Brooklyn 
College,  for  instance,  last  year  had  to 
withdraw  because  it  could  not  afford  to 
do  these  things.  For  that  reason,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  reconsider. 

1  am  very  delighted  to  hear  that  he  will 
not  urge  these  amendments  until  we 
look  at  this  whole  plctiure.  There  are  such 
vast  needs  for  this  program  that  I  hope 
we  can  take  it  up  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  that  there  is 
need  particularly  in  some  of  the  areas 
and  particularly  with  certain  groups  of 
people  who  need  it,  but  I  also  recognize 
a  very  serious  fiscal  situation  exists  at 
this  time.  There  are  certain  things  we 


would  like  to  do  but  we  Just  cannot  afford 
to  do,  and  I  merely  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  Is  that  great  a  need. 
Well,  if  we  go  from  a  formula  of  85-15, 
to  a  formula  of  75-25.  there  Is  a  chance 

that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  me  just  finish,  by  say- 
ing that  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — the  minority  staff — had 
these  figures  and,  then,  went  to  HEW, 
and  they  confirmed  that  they  would 
need,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  program 
at  its  present  level  with  these  amend- 
ments. $18.6  million,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  ask  for  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  on  the  floor 
today  I  want  to  have  an  understanding 
that  if  they  should  come  up  with  such 
a  request  for  that  amount,  that  you  are 
going  to  continue  on  with  the  $139  mil- 
lion which  you  now  have  as  I  heard  ex- 
pressed by  the  distingiiished  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and 
which  statement  was  agreed  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  jrleld  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  no  one  realizes,  I  feel,  any 
more  than  everyone  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  the  great  interest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  fiscal  stability, 
and  the  fact  that  this  Nation  Is  con- 
cerned insofar  as  that  question  is  in- 
volved. I  certainly  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that  question.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  the  cost  to  those  people 
at  this  point  who  are  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  far  more 
important. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  I  am 
afraid  to  leave  our  fiscal  situation  to 
continue  to  deteriorate  whereby  we 
would  not  be  able  to  do  any  of  these 
things. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  early  this 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4338)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  to  make  permanent  the  present 
matehlng  requirement  applicable  to  the 
college  work-study  program.  My  bill 
would  set  the  Federal-State  share  for  the 
college  work-study  program  at  a  perma- 
nent 90-10  ratio.  I  did  this  because  I  feel 
that  this  work-study  program  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  The  overall  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  develop  op- 
portunities for  the  part-time  employment 
of  students,  especially  students  from  low 
income  families  in  situations  of  higher 
education  who  are  in  need  of  the  earn- 
ings from  such  employment,  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions. 

This  program  gives  many  students  who 
could  not  otherwise  continue  their  edu- 
cation an  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves through  higher  education. 

This  program  is  no  mere  handout  of 
Federal  funds,  rather  it  is  a  meaningful 


program  that  helps  people  help  them- 
selves. 

The  program  provides  for  the  opera- 
tion, by  the  institution,  of  a  program  for 
the  part-time  emplosrment  Ox  Its  stu- 
dents, in  work  for  the  institution  itself  or 
work  in  the  public  interest  for  a  public  or 
private  non-profit  organization,  under 
an  arrangement  between  the  institution 
and  such  organization. 

If  we  do  not  keep  the  90-10  ratio,  re- 
garding the  fxmding,  this  program  will 
be  cut  short  because  the  institution  or 
the  city  or  the  State  cannot  provide  the 
needed  funds.  It  will  also  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, particularly  the  small  private  col- 
leges, to  make  a  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram in  excess  of  what  is  presently 
required. 

New  York  City  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  this  problem.  I  was  alerted  to 
the  jeopardy  of  this  worthwhile  work- 
study  program  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
November  17.  1966.  from  Mr.  Sol  Jacob- 
son,  assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Gen- 
eral Studies,  Brooklyn  College.  Brooklyn 
College  is  in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  district  which  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  represent.  At 
this  point,  I  include  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Jacobson : 


Beooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Edna  Kelly, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CkiNCSESswoMAN  Kelly:  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half  we  have  successfully  con- 
ducted a  college  work-study  program  with  a 
grant  of  funds  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  As  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Institution  contributed  10%  of 
the  total  amount  paid  by  students  participat- 
ing In  the  work-study  program. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1967-1968,  the  statute 
requires  the  Institution  to  contribute  25%. 
This  requirement  wUl  seriously  Jeopardize 
continuation  of  the  program. 

The  problem  Is  national  in  scope.  I  am 
sure  that  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions face  similar  problems  of  financial  In- 
ability to  match  funds  to  the  etxent  of 
25%. 

May  I  urgently  request  that  you  propose 
or  support  a  bill  to  freeze  the  institutional 
matching  at  the  10%  level  for  the  1967- 
1968  fiscal  year.  To  do  so  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Many  thanks  for  yotir  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sol  Jacobson, 
Assistant  Dean, 
School  of  General  Studies. 

How  the  work-study  program  in  the 
city  of  New  York  would  be  jeopardized 
is  well  stated  in  statistics  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Murray  Drabkin,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  requested  the  information 
from  Mr.  Michael  B.  Goldstein,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Urban  Corps.  I  shall 
now  outline  the  differential  cost  to  the 
city  of  New  York  between  the  90-10  and 
the  75-25  Federal  work-study  funding, 
which  will  automatically  go  into  effect 
imder  present  law  on  August  20  of  this 
year. 

For  fiscal  year  1967-68 — summer  1967 
and  1967-68  academic  year— the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  city: 

With  10  percent  city  matehlng 
throughout:  $390,250. 
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with  10  percent  city  matehlng  to  Au- 
gust 19. 1967. 
With  25  percent  thereafter. 
Difference  between  90-10  and  75-25  to 

the  city:  $257,250. 

For  fiscal  1968-69 — summer  1968-69 — 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  city : 

With  10  percent  city  matehlng 
throughout:  $442,750. 

With  25  percent  city  matehlng 
throughout:  $1,106,875. 

Difference  in  cost  to  the  city:  $664,125. 

As  a  result  of  receiving  this  informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the 
ratio  of  the  college  work-study  program. 
I  introduced  H.R.  4338  which  would  make 
permanent  the  present  matehlng  re- 
quirement of  90-10. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  their 
earnest  endeavor  to  maintain  the  90-10 
formula.  However.  I  realize  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  11945)  before  the  House  today  is 
a  compromise  and  that  it  is  necessary 
because  of  our  August  20  deadline,  when 
the  75-25  ratio  would  take  effect.  The 
compromise  vrill  cover  a  3-year  period. 
However,  this  present  action  will  permit 
the  participating  colleges  to  continue  the 
program  under  a  higher  formula  of  85- 
15.  Under  the  same  compromise,  it  would 
return  to  an  80-20  ratio  next  year  and 
to  a  75-25  ratio  the  following  year.  I 
hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill  (H.R. 
11945)  will  be  accepted  and  therefore, 
it  will  give  the  committee  an  opportu- 
nity eventually  to  restore  the  original 
formula  of  90-10.  This  program  is  one 
which  benefits  those  needy  students 
worthy  of  being  given  the  opportunity 
of  higher  education  and  it  is  admitted 
as  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  day. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  had  the  Federal  share  maintained 
at  the  90-10  ratio  now.  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous, however,  if  the  share  were  al- 
lowed to  drop  to  the  75-25  ratio  as  is 
presently  scheduled.  I  therefore  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  11945  and  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  approve  this 
legislation.  However.  I  will  continue  to 
strive  to  make  permanent  the  90-10 
ratio. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
bringing  this  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  because  I 
feel  there  are  some  people  who  need  to 
do  their  arithmetic  insofar  as  this  mat- 
ter is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  amount  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  committing  to 
this  program,  and  in  connection  with 
that  question  the  amount  that  has  to 
be  put  up  in  matching  funds,  thereby 
cutting  down  on  the  overall  program. 

There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 
and  that  is  this:  The  program  where  you 
should  have  the  higher  matehlng  formu- 
la, actually,  this  does  not  meet  that  situ- 
ation, and  I  hope  It  never  get*  to  be. 
Further,  I  must  say  here  at  this  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green  1  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  programs  we  have. 
However,  the  various  colleges  involved 
derive  great  benefits  from  this  work.  Let 
us  not  just  think  of  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  students.  The  various  colleges 
involved  derive  a  benefit  from  its  opera- 
tion and,  thus,  they  can  cut  back  on  it 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  salaries  and 
other  costs  involved,  through  the  advan- 
tage that  they  derive  from  these  work 
programs.  If  a  college  cannot  put  up  15 
to  20  percent,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  probably  a  Uttle  bit 
wrong  in  the  handling  of  the  program 
and  is  taking  the  discipline  out  of  its  op- 
eration. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that 
if  we  go  in  this  direction,  we  will  be 
forced  to  cut  back  upon  the  overall 
amount  contained  in  the  program;  that 
is.  compared  to  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  up  and  the  amount 
which  the  colleges  are  required  to  put 
up — representing  a  lesser  amount.  Evi- 
dently, this  question  has  not  been  very 
well  thought  out. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  heard,  assuming  that  as  colloquy 
to  which  I  have  Ustened  is  vaUd — a  very 
disturbing  situation.  I  do  hope  that  the 
administrators  of  this  program  are  not 
going  to  be  forced  to  take  off  the  list  the 
youngsters  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
program,  and  create  a  great  disadvantage 
to  these  yoimgsters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman's  views  are  correct  or  not 
with  reference  to  the  $18  million  he  says 
will  be  needed  to  supplement  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  have  to  remove  any  young- 
sters now  in  the  program,  it  would  cause 
a  hardship  to  these  youngsters.  Many  of 
these  youngsters  come  from  middle- 
income  families  and  I  want  to  point  out 
that  a  man  who  earns  $10,000  a  year  is 
indeed  a  poor  man  if  he  has  one  or  two 
children  in  college  and  is  paying  their 
tuition. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  are  not  going  to 
knock  those  children  off  the  roll  to  make 
room  for  those  who  would  qualify  with 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  simply  be- 
cause someone  here  on  this  floor  says 
that  we  do  not  dare  to  add  another  nickel 
to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time — if  there  is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request — we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  have  an 
oportunity  to  make  his  observations  and 
at  that  time  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  either  accept  it  or  to  reject  it. 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  just  1  minute. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  these 


people  who  are  now  dependent  upon  this 
program,  but  who  might  feel  that  they 
would  have  to  drop  out  of  it  If  they  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  this  program,  to  be 
written  off  because  of  this  amendment. 

I  have  many  people  in  my  district  who 
perhaps  make  $7,000,  $8,000,  or  $9,000  a 
year,  and  by  some  standards  they  are 
considered  well  off,  but  when  they  have 
two  or  three  children  in  college  then  thoy 
are  indeed  very  poor.  I  do  not  want  those 
people  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Administrator  should  go  ahead 
and  carry  out  the  program,  and  take  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  has  available 
and  use  the  money  as  far  as  it  will  go 
and  then,  if  they  need  more  money,  come 
before  Congress  and  let  Congress  take  a 
look  at  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  stated  I  would  not 
offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  based  that  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
and  the  statement  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie].  Now 
I  find  that  there  is  some  idea  that  may- 
be there  will  be  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman 
brought  the  subject  up,  not  I.  The  gen- 
tleman raised  that  possibility.  No  one 
on  this  side  raised  it.  We  presume  there 
wUl  not  be  a  request  for  additional 
money. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  Just  said  to 
the  House,  and  the  Committee,  that  there 
could  be,  and  it  should  be  looked  into 
then.  I  say  It  should  be  looked  at  now. 
This  happens  to  be  one  of  our  problems, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  faced 
with  a  $30  billion  budget,  because  we 
have  not  done  this  often  enough  on  au- 
thorization bills.  We  have  been  authoriz- 
ing and  then  waiting  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  handle  it.  I  say  the 
place  to  cut  them  down  is  on  authoriza- 
tions. I  was  satisfied  with  the  statement 
that  was  made,  but  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion on  this,  then  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  bear  in  mind  we  have 
here  an  authorization  of  $200  million, 
and  we  only  have  budgeted  $139  mil- 
lion, or  $140  million. 

Now,  in  the  condition  of  the  world 
affairs,  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  con- 
template a  supplemental.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  191,000  students  involved 
in  this  work-study  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  any  contro- 
versy today  about  the  averaging  out  of 
the  15  hours  per  week.  We  have  studied 
this  bill  in  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
have  had  th°  study  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation from  student  aid  officers  as  to  the 
difficulty  in  bookkeeping  to  see  that  those 
students  do  not  work  more  than  15  hours 
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p«  r  week,  and  the  fact  It  was  possible  for 
ttem  to  work  when  the  school  was  not 
in  session,  and  on  holidays,  where  they 
a  uld  work  20  hours,  and  that  there  were 
ol  her  weeks  such  as  during  final  exams 
wiere  possibly  the  student  should  not 
l>  working  15  hours  a  week.  So  the  aver- 
ai  Ing  out,  I  believe,  makes  good  sense. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  subject  about  the 
a  nount  of  money  has  arisen,  and  I  hope 

I  may  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  this. 
Ill  May  or  June  of  this  year,  the  last 
time  students  were  enrolled  under  this 
p  rogram.  the  budget  figure  for  the  pro- 
g  am  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  approxl- 
n  lately  the  same  as  it  is  now,  $140  mil- 

II  jn  At  that  time  the  formula  was  90- 
1 ),  90  percent  Federal,  10  percent  from 
t  le  schools.  If  this  bill  passes  in  the  fall 

0  r  this  year  with  the  same  total  Federal 
c  Mars,  with  the  schools  picking  up  15 
J  ercent  of  the  cost  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
(mment  only  85  percent  of  the  cost, 

1  lore  students  can  be  participating  in 
t  lis  program  with  the  same  amount  of 
1  ederal  funds.  So  we  are  not  cutting 
I  ack  on  the  program  In  that  sense.  What 
1  as  happened  is  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
(aUon,  for  the  schools  that  have  the 
Hatching  ability,  they  can  enroU  addl- 
Uonal  students  In  the  program  by  this 
1  all  In  the  program  involving  75-25  as 
the  law  would  be  on  the  20th  of  this 
1  lonth. 

What  this  would  have  done,  the  net 

effect  would  have  been  to  allow  more 

I  tudents,  total,  to  be  erurolled  in  the  pro- 

i  [ram,  but  only  in  the  wealthier  institu- 

lons  that  were  able  to  bear  the  25-per- 

«nt  share  of  the  cost. 

I  think  what  the  Office  of  Education 
fill  have  to  do  in  administering  this  pro- 
fram  Is  to  cut  back  on  the  total  niunber 
mtldpated  this  coming  year.  But  this 
lumber  will  still  exceed  the  number  that 
pas  enrolled  last  year  and  we  still  will 
ye  able  to  accommodate  more  students 
n  this  program. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  the  Mem- 
sers  of  the  Committee  should  consider, 
md  another  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
Institution  that  has  not  been  discussed 
fully  here  today,  Is  the  mlnlmxmi  wage 
law  Increadng  the  minimum  wage  paid 
to  these  students  and  which  is  applicable 
to  the  institutions  which  has  already  in- 
creased the  total  cost  to  the  institutions 
under  this  program,  because  they  have 
had  to  pay  the  students  more  than  they 
did  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  So  these  Institutions  have 
already  borne  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
this  program  to  them  through  the  in- 
crease In  the  Tr<"<"'"'"  wage  an  addi- 
tional 15-percent  Increase  this  year 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  insti- 
tutions that  need  this  program  the  most, 
and  those  who  are  least  able  to  afford 
the  cost  of  paying  that  share  of  the  stu- 
dent wage. 

So  on  balance  and  to  sum  up,  I  think 
If  the  Office  of  Education  would  admin- 
ister this  program  properly  we  will  allow 
more  students  In  the  coming  school  year 
to  participate  than  did  in  the  last  year, 
without  any  Increase  in  Federal  expendi- 
ture and  without  anticipating  any  re- 
quest for  a  deficiency  appropriation  or 
an  addltV}"^'  appropriation  later  on. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  have  a  program  of  aid  to  education  at 
the  Federal  level,  this  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  programs  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  have  talked  personally  and  have  cor- 
responded with  the  president  of  every 
institution  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  both 
public  and  private  who  participate  in 
this  program.  I  found  without  exception 
they  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  they  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  program  they  have. 

I  have  not  only  talked  with  the  presi- 
dents of  these  institutions  and  these  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  I  have  talked 
with  the  people  who  are  administering 
these  programs  at  that  level.  I  have 
talked  as  well  with  the  mothers  and 
fathers  who  have  the  burden  of  sending 
these  youngsters  to  college  and  who  are 
making  a  sacrifice  to  do  so.  I  have  talked 
with  the  youngsters  who  participate  in 
this  work-study  program,  and  it  is  their 
feeling  that  they  are  performing  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  institution  in  partici- 
pating in  this  work-study  program  and 
that  nobody  is  giving  them  anything  and 
that  they  are  earning  whatever  assist- 
ance they  might  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse this  approach  and  this  program, 
and  I  believe  that  we  can  do  no  less  than 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  in  this  instance  in  making 
these  modifications  to  this  program.  I 
hope  that  we  have  no  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask  that 
the  Clerk  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
124(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  provide  that  the  average  hours  of 
employment  of  a  student  under  such  work- 
study  program,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  per 
week  over  a  semester,  or  other  term  used  by 
the  Institution  in  awarding  credits,  during 
which  the  student  Is  enrolled  In  classes." 

Sec.  2.  Section  124(f)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "this  Act"  the 
following:  ",  86  per  centum  during  the  foxirth 
year  after  such  date,  80  per  centum  during 
the  fifth  year  after  such  date,". 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  11945. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  mle,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  REtrss,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11945)  to  amend  the  college  work- 
study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hoiu-s 
of  work,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
867,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


FORTHCOMING  ELECTIONS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  a  state- 
ment made  by  57  Members  of  the  House, 
critical  of  the  current  practices  of  the 
Ky  government  and  the  military  author- 
ities afBliated  with  it  in  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  elections  in  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  57  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  joined  together 
in  a  statement  respecting  the  elections 
in  Vietnam  which  are  to  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  We  favor  the  elections.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  free  and  fair. 
We  are  concerned  with  reports  by  reputa- 
ble  correspondents   in  South   Vietnam 
which  Indicate  that  the  Ky  government 
and  its  military  affiliates  Intend  to  re- 
main in  control  of  the  government  no 
matter    what    slate    of    candidates    is 
elected. 
As  the  statement  declares: 
The   people   of   South  Vietnam   are   enti- 
tled to  exercise  their  voting  prlylleges  free 
from    governmental   threats   and   pressures. 
They  should  be  given  a  free  choice  of  candi- 
dates and  a  fuU  and  free  discussion  of  all 
issues.    A    South    Vietnamese    Government 
elected  In  a  fair  and  free  election  wUl  com- 
mand a  loyalty  find  devotion  to  the  nation 
which  Is  not  now  In  widespread  evidence.  A 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  under  con- 
ditions laid   down  by  the  Ky   Government 
and  the  mlUtary  group  in  certain  respects 
today  can  command  Uttle  respect  and  little 
allegiance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  statement  urges  the 
President  to  make  the  strongest  repre- 
sentations that  steps  be  taken  promptly 
to  prevent  a  fiuiiher  erosion  of  confi- 
dence in  the  elections.  If  the  governmen- 
tal authorities  of  South  Vietnam  persist 
In  their  practices,  they  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  may  very 
well  undertake  a  serious  reappraisal  of 
its  policies  In  Vietnam. 

The  statement  of  the  57  Members  of 
Congress  is  sis  follows: 
Statesient  on  Forthcoming  Elections  in 
SotTTH  Vietnam 
The  undersigned  members  of  Congress  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  developments  In  South 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  the  commg  elections. 
Reports  from  Saigon  give  us  concern  that 
such  elections  will  be  viewed  as  Uttle  more 
than  a  sham  unless  remedial  measures  are 
undertaken  Immediately  by  the  Ky  govern- 
ment and  the  mUltery  group  In  authority. 
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For  example,  statements  attributed  to 
Premier  Ky  threaten  seizure  by  military  coup 
In  the  event  the  election  should  produce 
results  unacceptable  to  him.  The  Implication 
of  this  statement  Is  that  only  a  Thleu-Ky 
victory  will  be  acceptable  to  authorities  now 
in  power. 

Last  Friday,  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent reported: 

"The  generals  who  rule  South  Vietnam  are 
at  work  on  a  plan  that  would  perpetuate 
collective  government  by  the  Junta  despite 
the  election  of  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  Congress. 

"Informed  sources  said  that  senior  officers 
in  the  army  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  formation  of  a  'Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee' which  would  formulate  national  policy 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  armed  forces 
leadership  has  done  for  more  than  two  years. 

"  'We  think  democracy  is  coming  too  soon 
to  Vietnam,"  one  general  recently  told  an 
American  friend.  'There  is  a  war  to  fight.  The 
army  must  remain  powerful.  We  are  wUllng 
to  go  along  with  the  voting,  but  things  must 
come  out  right.' " 

The  unfortunate  Incident  at  Quang  Trl 
on  AugtUBt  6  where  the  non-government  presi- 
dential candidates  were  not  fiirnished  the 
facilities  to  meet  with  voters  at  a  scheduled 
icampalgn  meeting  must  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  Certainly  the  government,  which 
has  control  of  transportation  facilities,  must 
assume  the  responsibility  that  all  candidates 
wlU  be  given  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
their  formally  scheduled  campaign  commit- 
ments. 

We  deplore  these  developments.  Our  coun- 
try has  sought  to  foster  democratic  political 
institutions  to  give  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  a  more  representative  character. 
Our  Secretary  of  State  has  expressed  pride  In 
the  fact  that  through  widespread  iwpular 
participation,  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
elected  and  a  constitution  drafted  and 
adopted.  Despite  certain  serious  limitations, 
these  provided  a  basis  and  framework  for 
meaningful  elections  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  would  app>ear  now  that  arbitrary 
and  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  places  our  determined  and  pains- 
taking efforts  in  jeopardy. 

The  message  of  America  to  the  world  is  the 
message  of  self-determination,  of  enabling 
people  to  make  their  own  decisions  through  a 
constitutional  election  process.  In  his  Free- 
dom House  speech  on  March  16,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

"Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  answer  there  is  what  It  has  been 
here  for  200  years.  The  people  must  have 
this  right — the  South  Vietnamese  people 
and  no  one  else.  Washington  will  not  Im- 
pose upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
government  not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall 
not  Impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  government  not  of  their  choice  •  •  • 
We  stand  for  self-determination — for  free 
elections — and    we    will    honor    the   result." 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled 
to  exercise  their  voting  privilege  free  from 
governmental  threats  and  pressures.  They 
should  be  given  a  free  choice  of  candidates, 
and  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  Issues. 
A  South  Vietnamese  government  elected  In  a 
fair  election  will  command  a  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  nation  which  is  not  now  In 
widespread  evidence.  A  South  Vietnamese 
government  elected  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Ky  government  and  the  mili- 
tary group  can  command  little  respect  and 
little  allegiance. 

To  the  President's  eloquent  Freedom  House 
statement,  there  should  be  added  the  ad- 
monition that  the  military  group  should  not 
limit  the  freedom  of  choice  given  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  If  the  governmental  au- 
thorities of  South  Vietnam  continue  to  refuse 
to  assure  free  and  fair  elections,  they  should 
be  informed  that  the  United  States  may  very 
well  undertake  a  serious  reappraisal  of  Its 
policies  In  Vietnam. 


We  urge  the  President  to  make  the  strong- 
est repreeentatloiu  that  step*  be  taken 
promptly  to  prevent  a  further  eroding  of 
confidence  In  the  elections.  For  the  United 
States  to  press  for  truly  free  elections  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  reaffirm  our  principles  and 
our  objectives.  For  the  elections  to  be  con- 
sidered no  more  than  a  mockery  in  South 
Vietnam  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  a  tragedy. 

AtrcusT  10,  1967. 
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HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO  AMEND 
AND  STRENGTHEN  THE  ^INTER- 
NAL SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  iden- 
tical bills  to  amend  and  strengthen  the 
Internal  Security  Act,  our  major  anti- 
subversive  law,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  all,  51  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  in  introducing  these  bills. 


Next  week,  August  14  to  August  18,  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
will  hold  hearings  on  these  bills.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  an  invitation  to 
testify  on  these  bills  \1  they  so  desire. 

AREA     TRAVEL     CONTROL    BILL HJl.     8430 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  2  or  3  weeks 
I  have  had  the  great  displeasure  of  hear- 
ing and  reading  news  reports  from 
Havana,  Cuba,  which  quote  the  inflam- 
matory and  I  think  seditious  statements 
of  Stokely  Carmichael,  former  head  of 
the  grossly  misnamed  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee. 

We  have  witnessed  Carmichael  stand- 
ing at  the  right  hand  of  Cuban  dictator 
Castro,  the  most  notorious  Communist  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  there  were 
ever  any  doubt  at  to  where  this  man's 
sentiments  and  loyalties  lie,  these  doubts 
have  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  outspoken 
maimer  in  which  Carmichael  has  wedded 
himself  to  the  Communist  cause. 

The  Communist  conference  in  Cuba  Is 
being  billed  as  a  "solidarity"  conference; 
and  as  one  of  the  meeting's  leading  per- 
formers, Carmichael  Is  certainly  demon- 
strating his  solidarity  with  the  goals  of 
international  communism. 

As  a  reminder  of  just  how  extreme  this 
man  has  become  in  his  desire  to  immake 
American  society  and  to  subvert  oiu" 
American  democratic  institutions,  let  me 
quote  in  brief  some  of  the  statements  he 
has  made  in  the  past  few  days : 

First.  Associated  Press,  August  2, 1967 : 

Let  us  develop  a  consciousness  that  when 
they  touch  one  guerrilla,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Dean  Rusk,  Robert  McNamara  and  Harold 
Wilson  must  pay  the  price  .  .  .  We  are  not 
waiting  for  them  to  kill  us.  We  wlU  move  to 
kill  them  first  or  rather,  we  are  working 
towards  that  goal. 

Second.  Associated  Press,  August  3, 
1967: 

The  only  whites  we  can  use  In  our  struggle 
are  those  who  are  ready  to  pick  up  guns  with 
us  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system. 

Third.  Washington  Star,  August  3, 
1967: 

Our  only  answer  Is  to  destroy  that  govern- 
ment or  to  be  destroyed  while  trying  to 
destroy  the  government.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
going  to  start  vrlth  guns  to  get  our  Ubera- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Washington  Post,  August  3, 
1967: 

Our  struggle  Is  not  confined  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
for  a  truly  United  States  of  America  from 
Tlerra  del  Fuego  (Argentina)  to  Alaska. 

Fifth.  Associated  Press,  August  3, 
1967: 

Very  soon,  all  of  us,  all  over  the  world, 
will  be  able  to  overthrow  the  decadent  gov- 
ernment and  start  the  real  revolution  of 
building  a  society  based  on  humanity  rather 
than  a  society  based  on  exploitation. 

Sixth.  UPI,  August  2, 1967: 

We  are  organizing  urban  guemilas  In  the 
U.S.  according  to  the  tactics  Inspired  by 
(Che)  Guevara  of  creating  two  or  three  more 
Vietnams  to  bring  the  collapse  of  capitalism 
and  imperialism. 

Seventh.  UPI,  August  3,  1967: 
I  want  to  say  Lincoln  was  a  white  racist  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence he  tried  to  get  real  freedom  for  the 
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1  egroes.  He  once  said  he  regretted  having  to 
I  Ive  freedom  to  the  slaves  In  order  to  win 
tpe  war. 

Kighth-  New  York  Times,  August  3, 
]b67 — this  Is  part  of  an  open  message  to 
Jfi&ior  Guevara  over  Havana  radio: 

We  eagerly  await  your  writing*  in  order  to 
ikad  them,  digest  them  and  plan  our  tactics 
I  ased  oo  them.  .  .  .  Please  keep  on  fighting, 
I  ecaiue  by  your  fighting  you  are  helping  to 
1  laplre  us.  Do  not  despair,  my  comrade,  we 
^idl  overcome. 

Ninth.  Nev^  York  Times,  August  2. 
1967: 

The  VTetnamese  are  not  exploiting  us,  nor 
(  IscrUninatlng  against  us.  Where  we  have 
1  0  fight  la  in  the  United  States  In  order  to 
i  Ight  against  the  ctructure  of  imperialist 
faclety. 

Tenth.  JJPl.  July  28, 1967: 

If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reality  of  (revo- 
1  utlonary  Ernesto  "Che")  Guevara's  words 
( .bout  making  two  or  three  more  Vletnams, 
1  b  should  be  known  that  Detroit  and  New 
'  rork  are  also  Vletnams. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  some- 
imes  requires  such  extreme  activities 
in  the  part  of  a  subversive  to  awaken 
he  Congress  and  the  American  public 
o  the  dangers  posed  by  his  kind.  In  this 
!ase,  the  U.S.  Government  should  have 
)een  In  a  position  to  prevent  Carmicliael 
"rom  traveling  to  a  Communist  coun- 
xy  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  and  fo- 
nentlng  revolution.  Insurrection  and 
;reason  In  the  various  coimtries  of  the 
KTestem  Hemisphere,  including  the 
[Jnited  States.  However,  because  of  in- 
attention, disinterest,  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  toward  situations 
mch  as  this,  we  have  no  effective  law 
in  our  books  today  to  deal  with  Car- 
ailchael. 

As  Is  well  known,  numerous  Members 
have  introduced  "sense  of  Congress" 
resolutions  petitioning  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  criminal  charges 
against  Canrdchael  under  our  criminal 
laws  dealing  with  sedition.  This  is  well 
and  good;  I  have  introduced  such  a  reso- 
lution myself.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 489.  My  remarlts  at  the  moment, 
bowever,  concern  specific  legislation 
de^sned,  first,  to  prevent  subversives 
from  traveling  abroad  for  subversive 
purposes  and,  second,  to  penalize  severely 
those  who  violate  travel  bans  which  have 
legally  and  constitutionally  been  imposed 
by  the  Government. 

Almost  4  years  ago.  on  November  6, 
1963,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  globetrotting  by  subversives 
who  travel  to  Hanoi,  Peking,  Havana, 
suid  other  Conmiunist  capitals  in  defi- 
ance of  State  Department  regulations. 
That  bill.  H.R.  9045.  was  designed  to 
plug  loopholes  in  the  travel  control  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  of  1952. 

Extensive  Investigations  in  1963  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
concerning  illegal  traVel  to  Cuba  by 
U.S.  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  had  revealed  serious  weaknesses 
in  the  present  law.  My  bill  grew  out  of 
the  1963  HCUA  Investigations  and 
hearings. 

On  June  18,  1964,  I  testified  at  con- 
siderable length  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  No.  1  In  support  of 


KR.  9045.  Also  in  1964,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  its 
annual  report  strongly  urged  that  "legis- 
lation is  adopted  explicitly  authorizing 
the  President  to  regiilate  travel  by 
U.S.  citizens  to  specific  areas  or  coun- 
tries at  such  times  as  he  finds  that  the 
national  interest  requires  such  action, 
and  making  the  violation  of  such  re- 
straints punishable  as  an  offense  against 
the  United  States."  This,  of  course,  is 
precisely  what  my  bill,  H.R.  9045,  pro- 
posed to  do. 

U.nfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  88th  Congress  on  H.R. 
9045,  and  on  January  6.  1965,  I  reintro- 
duced the  measure  as  H.R.  1748  for  con- 
sideration by  the  89th  Congress.  This 
proposal,  with  amendments,  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  October  4,  1966.  However, 
this  date  was  so  near  final  adjouiTunent 
that  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was 
not  possible. 

Under  the  circumstances,  on  January 
16  of  this  year,  I  again  introduced  the 
bill.  The  current  bUl,  H.R.  2430,  is  the 
same  bill  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  late  last 
year.  At  present,  I  am  pressing  for  and 
feel  confident  that  there  will  be  forth- 
coming the  appropriate  action  by  the 
subcommittee,  by  the  full  committee 
and  finally  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  enacting  the  provisions  of  HJl.  2430. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  and 
those  other  interested  parties  who  might 
find  useful  an  easy  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  proposal,  I  offer  for  Insertion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
committee  publications  bearing  on  the 
subject.  A  careful  reading  of  these  ma- 
terials should  answer  all  questions  as  to 
the  need,  the  constitutionality,  and  the 
practical  effect  of  my  proposal. 

In  chronological  order,  these  are  as 
follows : 

First,  an  excerpt  from  the  1963  Annual 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — House  Report  No. 
1739,  88th  Congress,  second  session — on 
which  the  initial  Introduction  of  my  bill 
was  based. 

Second.  A  copy  of  my  testimony  on 
June  19, 1964,  before  Subcommittee  No.  1 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  support  of  my  bill  which  was  then 
H.R.  9045. 

Third.  An  excerpt  from  House  Report 
No.  2183  of  the  89th  Congress,  second 
session,  to  accompany  H.R.  1748.  I  filed 
this  report  for  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  October  4, 
1966. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  HJl.  2430,  the  cur- 
rent bUl,  which  is  Identical  to  H.R.  1748 
as  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year. 
The  material  referred  to  follows : 
[Prom   Un-American    Activities   Annual 
Report— 1963] 
Violations    of    Statt    Department    Travh. 
Beoxtuitions  and   pro-Castro   Propaganda 
AcrrvrriEs   in    the   United   States — Parts 

On  January  3,  1961,  the  United  States 
severed  diplomatic  and  consular  relations 
with  Cuba.  The  Uumediate  but  not  the  sole 
causa  of  this  action  was  Castro's  demand 
that  the  United  States  reduce  iza  embassy 
and  consulate   personnel   in  Havana   to   11 


persons.  Referring  to  this  demand  In  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  break  in  relations.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  stated: 

"This  unusual  action  •  •  •  can  have  no 
other  purpose  than  to  render  impossible  the 
conduct  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  Government. 

•■•  •  •  •  • 

"This  calculated  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Castro  Government  Is  only  the  latest  of 
a  long  series  of  harassments,  baseless  ac- 
cusations, and  vilification.  There  Is  a  limit 
to  what  the  United  States  in  self-respect 
can  endure.  That  limit  has  now  been 
reached.  •   *   •" 

On  January  16,  1961,  the  Department  of 
State  barred  U.S.  citizens  from  traveling  to 
Cuba  unless  they  had  passports  specifically 
endorsed  for  such  travel  by  the  Department. 
Some  months  later.  It  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties that  American  citizens  with  Communist 
Party  and  pro-Communist  backgrounds 
were  secretly  traveling  to  Cuba — usually  via 
Mexico — in  violation  of  this  ban.  An  investi- 
gation was  Initiated  which  led  to  the  hold- 
ing of  10  days  of  public  hearings  In  1963. 
These  hearings  were  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  May  6,  7,  and  23,  August  5,  Septem- 
ber 12  and  13,  October  16,  and  November 
18,  1963,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  July 
1  and  2,  1963.  A  total  of  42  witnesses  testi- 
fied in  these  hearings. 

The  legislative  purposes  of  the  hearings 
were  to  determine  the  need  (1)  for  tighten- 
ing laws  regulating  foreign  travel  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  (2)  for  broadening  the  defini- 
tion of  persons  required  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938. 

MAT    6    HEARING 

On  May  6,  1963,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  held 
the  first  in  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  sub- 
jects of  violations  of  State  Departxnent  travel 
regulations  and  pro-Castro  propaganda  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  was  composed  of  Rep- 
resentatives Edwin  E.  Willis  (chairman), 
William  M.  Tuck,  and  August  E.  Johansen. 
Also  In  attendance  at  the  hearings  at  var- 
ious times  were  Representatives  Joe  R.  Pool, 
Donald  C.  Bruce,  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  and 
John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  opening  state- 
ment read  by  Mr.  WUUs,  the  subcommittee 
chairman: 

"The  subcommittee  is  convened  to  con- 
duct hearings  upon  the  subjects  of  inqxilry 
and  for  the  legislative  purposes  set  forth  In 
the  committee  resolution  adopted  April  24, 
1963.  I  offer  this  resolution  for  the  record. 
It  reads  as  f  oUows : 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  at  such  other  place  or  places  as  the 
Cbalrman  may  determine,  on  such  date  or 
dates  as  the  Chairman  may  designate,  re- 
lating to  (a)  Communist  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  poUcles  and 
objectives  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment in  Latin  America  generally,  (b)  the 
activities  of  United  States  citizens  acting  on 
behalf  of,  or  in  the  interest  of,  foreign  Com- 
munist principals,  and  (c)  foreign  travel 
undertaken  by  United  States  citizens  in  con- 
nection with  such  activities  and  in  violation 
of  State  Department  travel  regulations,  for 
the  following  legislative  purposes: 

"1.  To  prdvtde  factual  information  to  aid 
Congress  In  the  disposition  of  presently 
ptendlng  legislation  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Sections  709  and  712  of  H.R.  958) ,  or 
in  the  proposal  of  remedial  legislation.  In 
fulfillment  of  the  directions  contained  in 
the  mandate  to  the  Committee  by  House  Res- 
olution 5  of  January  9,  1963,  and  Public  Law 
601  of  the  79th  Congress. 


"2.  The  execution,  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned,  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  travel  control  laws 
(particularly  Title  8  U.S.C.  1185),  and  reg- 
ulations issued  pursuant  thereto,  to  assist 
the  House  in  appraising  the  administration 
of  such  laws  and  regulations. 

"3.  Consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
amending  Title  22  U.S.C.  611,  by  extending 
the  definition  of  the  terms  'foreign  princi- 
pal' and  'agent  of  a  foreign  principal'  so  as 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  test  of 
the  agency  relationship  or  its  application 
to  activities  within  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  Act. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  hearings 
may  include  any  other  matter  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  which  It,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  appointed  to 
conduct  these  hearings,  may  designate. 

"On  December  16,  1950,  over  12  years  ago, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed the  existence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency (64  Stat.  A454) .  Declaring  that  'recent 
events  In  Korea  and  elsewhere  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world," 
that  'world  conquest  by  Communist  imperi- 
alism Is  the  goal  of  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion that  have  been  loosed  upon  the  world,' 
and  reminding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  'If  the  goal  of  Communist  im- 
perialism were  to  be  achieved,  the  people 
of  this  country  would  no  longer  enjoy  the 
full,  rich  life  they  have  with  God's  help 
built  for  themselves  and  their  children," 
President  Truman  simimoned  "all  citizens 
to  make  united  effort  for  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  beloved  country  and  to 
place  its  needs  foremost  in  thought  and 
action  that  the  full  moral  and  material 
strength  of  the  National  may  be  readied 
for  the  dangers  which  threaten  us.' 

"The  President  then  declared: 

"  'I  simimon  all  citizens  to  be  loyal  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  Is  found- 
ed, to  keep  faith  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
and  to  be  firm  in  our  devotion  to  the  peace- 
ful purposes  for  which  the  United  Nations 
was  founded." 

"This  proclamation  has  not  been  altered 
or  repealed  by  succeeding  Presidents.  We 
need  not  be  reminded  that  this  emergency 
continues  and  the  peril  has  grown  in  ur- 
gency. 

"Primarily  because  of  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion— and  at  a  cost  of  150,000  U.S.  casual- 
ties— the  forces  of  world  communism  did 
not  succeed  in  conquering  South  Korea.  But 
by  one  means  or  another  since  that  time, 
they  have  gained  control  of  North  Vietnam; 
have  become  a  coequal  element  with  neu- 
tralists and  antl-Communlsts  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Laos;  seized  Tibet  and,  with 
genocldal  intent,  suppressed  resistance  to 
their  totalitarian  rule  there;  and  have  also 
Invaded  India  and  occupied  part  of  Its  ter- 
ritory. Today,  they  are  carrying  on  open 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam  to  topple  the 
government  of  that  country  and  have 
launched  a  civil  war  in  Laos.  Communist  in- 
fluence in  Africa  and  Latin  America  has  been 
extended,  and  some  2  years  ago  a  Communist 
regime  was  established  not  in  some  far-oft 
continent  but  in  Cuba,  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

"Last  Monday,  Castro,  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist dictator,  was  lavishly  hailed  and 
welcomed  In  Moscow  and,  in  the  words  of 
Khrushchev,  described  as  the  'envoy'  of 
the  first  Communist  revolution  on  the 
American  contment,  a  'beacon'  to  all  Latin 
America.  In  response,  Castro  affectionately 
attributed  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  continu- 
ing success  of  bis  movement. 

"The  Comm\in1wt-led  rebellion  against  the 
Batista  government  initially  gained  accept- 
ance here  disguised  as  a  'liberal"  revolu- 
tion. Well-intentioned  people,  both  here 
and  In  Cuba,  were  led  to  support  It.  Conse- 
quently, Castro  successfully  seized  power  In 
January  1959.  The  true  character  of  this  rev- 


olution quickly  appeared  In  numerous  acts 
of  hostility  committed  against  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Communist  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America.  On  January  3,  1961, 
the  United  States  withdrew  recognition  of 
Castro's  regime.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  course 
upon  which  Cuba  was  embarked  was  finally 
dispelled  in  December  1962  by  Castro's 
frank  admission  of  his  allegiance  to  the 
Communist  cause.  He  said,  'I  am  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  and  win  be  one  until  the  day  I  die.' 
"Under  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Castro's  future  was  Indef- 
initely seciu-ed.  The  efforts  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Cuba  and  Its  American  comrades 
are  synchronized  through  the  Moscow  leader- 
ship of  the  world  Communist  movement.  To 
assist  In  maintaining  this  Latin  American 
spearhead  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Commimlst  Party,  U.S.A.,  at  Its  last  national 
convention  held  in  New  York  City  in  Decem- 
ber 1959,  adopted  as  a  main  political  resolu- 
tion its  'Hands  Off  Cuba'  policy  and  called 
for  an  end  to  all  'interference'  in  the  affairs  of 
Latin  American  countries.  In  other  words, 
the  basic  Communist  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion effort,  enjoined  as  a  directive  upon 
American  Communists,  was  to  assure  the 
continued  existence  of  a  Communist  Cuba. 
"It  Is  now  apparent  that  Cuba  was  estab- 
lished as  an  advance  Communist  base  in  this 
hemisphere.  Intended  to  supply  the  inspira- 
tion, propaganda,  training,  commxmfcatlons, 
and  technical  assistance  to  revolutionary 
groups  In  the  whole  of  Latin  America  and — 
more  ominously — to  provide  an  outpost  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  which  it  may  more 
conveniently  and  effectively  direct  its  activ- 
ities against  the  United  States. 

"As  pointed  out  by  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director  John  McCone  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  February  19th  last: 

"  'The  Cuban  effort  at  present  is  far  more 
serious  than  the  hastily  organized  and  ill- 
conceived  raids  that  the  bearded  veterans  of 
the  Sierra  Maestra  led  Into  such  Central 
American  countries  as  Panama,  Haiti,  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
the  first  eight  or  nine  months  Castro  was  in 
power. 

"  'Today,  the  Cuban  effort  is  far  more 
sophisticated,  more  covert,  and  more  deadly. 
In  its  professional  tradecraft.  It  shows  guid- 
ance and  training  by  experienced  Communist 
advisers  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  vet- 
eran Spanish  Communists.' 

"Mr.  McCone  further  stated  that  approxi- 
mately 1,500  persons  went  to  Cuba  during 
the  year  1962  from  other  Latin  American 
countries  to  receive  ideological  indoctrination 
and  guerrilla  warfare  training.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  courses  offered  last  as  long  as  a  year 
and  Include  intensive  training  in  sabotage, 
espionage,  and  psychological  warfare  and 
that  these  'visitors'  to  Cuba  serve  also  as 
couriers  for  Soviet  communications  and  the 
financing  of  the  Communist  effort  In  various 
countries. 

"This  liaison  with  Cuba,  however,  is  not 
merely  conducted  by  Commtmlst  Party  mem- 
bers and  others  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Despite  the  presenUy  existing  ban  on 
travel  to  Cuba,  despite  the  proclamation  of 
national  emergency  summoning  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  be  loyal  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Nation  Is  founded,  a 
substantial  number  of  U.S.  citizens  continue 
to  conduct  a  liaison  with  Cuba  on  behalf  of 
promoting  the  Communist  Cuban  regime. 

"To  control  this  traffic  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  on  January  16,  1961,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  travel  control  regulations,  pro- 
hibiting travel  to  Cuba  by  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  unless  he  bears 
a  passport  validated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  travel  to  Cuba  (22  CFR  Pt.  53.3,  as 
amended) .  These  regulations  are  based  upon 
the  security  provisions  of  the  Immigration 


and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  regulating 
travel  of  citizens  and  aliens  during  war  or 
national  emergency,  and  empowering  the 
President  to  Impose  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, in  addition  to  those  provided  by 
the  applicable  section  of  the  Act  (8  U.S.C 
1185). 

"The  regulations  now  proclaimed  by  the 
President  require  no  passport  for  travel  in 
the  areas  of  North,  Central,  or  South  Amer- 
ica, with  the  exception  of  Cuba.  However, 
although  travel  to  North,  Central,  or  South 
America  (excluding  Cuba)  generally  requires 
no  passport,  this  does  not  apply  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  travel  to  Cuba  via  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  or  any  country  for  which  a  pass- 
port is  required. 

"It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Special 
Consultative  Committee  on  Security  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1963,  offered  an  advisory  dociunent 
recommending  to  member  states  a  general 
prohibition  of  travel  to  Cuba  except  for 
those  who  have  valid  reasons,  such  as  those 
of  a  hiunanltarian  nature,  and  to  require 
a  travel  doctunent  for  every  person  who 
crosses  an  international  border. 

"Despite  the  general  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba 
unless  a  validated  passport  Is  obtained  for 
such  travel.  Chairman  Walter  recently 
pointed  out  in  a  committee  press  release 
that  the  committee's  Investigation  has  de- 
termined that  some  100  American  citizens 
have  traveled  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  these 
regulations.  Committee  Investigations  initi- 
ated in  July  of  1962  disclose  that  travel  to 
Cuba  and  other  Communist  countries  by 
United  States  citizens,  both  authorized  and 
unauthorized,  appeared  to  create  a  serious 
security  problem,  suggesting  deficiencies  in 
the  law  or  Its  administration,  in  relation  to 
travel  control  laws  and  regulations,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938.  Propaganda  and 
other  assistance  was  clearly  being  rendered 
to  the  Communist  cause  in  Cuba  and 
throughout  Latin  America  by  United  States 
citizens." 

Statement    or   Hon.    Edwin    E.    Wilus    or 
Louisiana,  Before  Subcommittsk  No.  1  or 
THE  House  Committee  on  the  Judicxart 
Mr.  Wnxis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  invitation  to 
testify  today  on  H.R.  9045,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  travel  control  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1962,  introduced 
by  me  on  November  6,   1963.  This  biU  was 
drafted    after    extensive    investigation    and 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  relating  to  unauthorized  travel  to 
Cuba  revealed  serious  weaknesses  in  present 
travel  control  laws. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  make  It  a  punishable 
offense  to  leave,  or  attempt  to  leave,  or  enter 
the  United  States  without  a  valid  passport;  to 
travel  or  attempt  to  travel  to,  in  or  through 
any  country  or  area  without  a  passport 
specifically  endorsed  for  such  travel;  or  to 
travel,  or  attempt  to  travel  to,  in  or  through 
any  country  or  area  In  which  travel  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  President  upon  his  deter- 
mination such  restriction  Is  necessary  in 
the  national  Interest. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  basic  matters  to 
be  considered  relative  to  this  bUl: 

1.  The  constitutionality  of  bans  on  travel  to 
certain  areas  when  the  President  determines 
that  travel  to  or  In  them  would  be  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest. 

2.  Demonstration  that  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  area  travel  ban  violators  is,  in  many 
Instances,  Impossible  because  of  weaknesses 
In  present  statutes  which  impose  criminal 
penalties  for  such  travel. 

3.  Evidence  that  the  blU  HH.  9045,  would 
eliminate  the  weaknesses  referred  to  above, 
thus  making  possible  effective  prosecution  of 
those  who  engage  In  Ulegal  travel. 

First,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  area 
travel  bans: 
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hese  bans,  promulgated  by  the  State  De- 
partment, have  been  based  on  the  power  of 
President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
t  foreign  policy.  There  has  been  a  con- 
number  of  court  cases  testing  this 
In  recent  years.  In  not  one  of  these 
has  the  Presidential  power  to  Impose 
restrictions  on  travel  been  questioned 
the  courts. 

Is  significant  that  In  three  recent  tests 
area  bans  on  travel  by  American  citizens, 
general  Presidential  authority  and  the 
bans  have  been  upheld  by  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
the  District  of  CJolumWa — and  the  Su- 
Court  has  denied  certiorari  In  each 
thus,  In  effect,   giving  Its  affirmation 
the  lower  court's  decisions. 
;  am  referring  to  the  1959  cases  of  Worthy 
Herter   (370  Fed.   2d   905)    and  Frank  v. 
(369  Fed.  2d  245),  and  to  the   19«0 
of  Porter  ▼.  Herter  (278  Fed.  2d.  280). 
Even  more  recently,  on  February  30  and 
Marcb  30  of  this  year,  two  district  court 
decisions — one  by  the  District  Court  of  East- 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  In  Connec- 
tidat — ^reaffirmed  this  power. 

rhere  is,  I  believe,  no  question  whatsoever 
the  President's  power,  in  the  In- 
at  the  United  States,  to  ban  travel  in 
areas  and  of  the  concomitant  power 
Congress  to   Impose  penalties  for  viola- 
tldns  of  these  bans. 

Dn  February  20  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Court 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  In  reversing 
conviction  of  William  Worthy,  a  case  I 
wil  refer  to  again,  for  reentering  the  United 
81  ites  from  Cuba  without  a  properly  vaU- 
di  ted  passport,  held: 

"The  right  of  the  Congress  to  require  pass- 
pc  rts  and  to  impose  reasonable  restrictions 
uj  on  foreign  travel  Is  not  dependent  upon 
tt  B  ezlstvnce  of  a  state  of  war,  but  may  be 
ei  erdsed  onder  the  broad  power  to  enact 
le  [Islatlon  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
al  airs." 

As  to  the  second  point — the  effectiveness 
present  statutes  In  making  practicable 
tde  prosecution  of  violators  of  area  travel 
bins — I  believe  the  following  statement  of 
f4ct  will  make  all  too  clear  the  situation 
confronted  with  today  and  have 
b^n  confronted  with  for  many  years. 

From  May  23,  1947 — when  a  ban  was  tm- 
p  loed  on  travel  to  Tugoelavla — to  the  pres- 
ei  it.  the  President,  through  the  Department 
State,  baa,  during  various  periods,  banned 
t^vel  to  or  In  Red  China,  North  Korea, 
N  xth  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
B  angary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania, 
t^e  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia. 

Evidence  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ufa-American  Activities  and  other  commlt- 
t<  es  of  the  Congress — Including,  I  am  sure, 
tl  lis  subcommittee — indicates  that,  during 
tl  lese  17  years,  hundreds  of  Americans  have 
T  olated  this  travel  ban.  They  have  done  so 
o  lenly  tn  many  cases,  making  eztenc^ed  trips 

-  -motrt  recently  to  Cuba — but  also  to  Red 
C  tilna,  to  the  various  satellite  nations  in 
E  cirope,  and  to  Russia,  Itself,  during  the 
p  sriods  when  travel  to  each  of  these  coun- 
tries was  banned. 

Despite  this  fact,  from  1947  to  date,  there 
hbd  not  been  a  single  successful  prosecution 
o '  a  violation  of  any  one  of  these  bans  until 
&  lay  14  of  this  year — ^less  than  a  month  ago 

-  -when  Mrs.  Helen  Mazine  Levi  Travis  was 
c  mvicted  In  the  Federal  court  in  Los  An- 
g  >les  on  two  counts  of  illegal  travel  to  Cuba, 
ipils  conviction,  no  doubt,  wUl  be  appealed. 

I  should  point  out  that  one  other  con- 
viction had  been  obtained  In  the  Federal 
c  )urt  In  ICaml,  that  of  WUIlam  Worthy  on 
/  ugust  8,  19f3,  also  for  illegal  travel  to 
C  uba.  This  conviction,  however,  was  reversed 
t  y  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  on 
Ifebmary  30  of  this  year — as  I  mentioned 

moment  ago. 

Thus,  the  orerall  picture  is  a  fantastic 
ekte.  IB  effect,  the  unqnestloned  authority  of 


the  President  to  bar  travel  to  certain  areas 
is  a  near-empty,  almost  meaningless  power. 
It  exists,  but — to  date — the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  been  able  to  make  It  truly  effective. 
Why  Is  this  BO? 

The  reason  stands  out  in  my  mind,  after 
analyzing  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — and  also 
s<»ne  earlier  ones — is  that  there  are  certain 
serious  weaknesses  In  the  existing  statutes 
under  which  prosecution  must  be  made. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  while  the 
President  has  Inherent  pouer  to  control 
travel  and  to  ban  travel  In  certain  areas 
under  certain  conditions,  he  does  not  have 
the  power  to  impose  a  criminal  penalty  on 
those  who  violate  his  restrictions.  Violators 
can  be  punished  only  on  authorization  of  the 
Congress,  expressed  In  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  penalties  for  those  who 
violate  his  travel  bans. 

In  attempts  to  make  Presidential  area 
travel  restrictions  meaningful.  Congress  has 
enacted  a  number  of  laws. 

1.  The  (Passport)  Act  of  July  3,  1920  (44 
Stat.  887;  22  U.S.C.  211a).  This  act  provides: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and 
issue  passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be 
granted.  Issued,  and  verified  In  foreign  coun- 
tries by  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  such  consul  general, 
consuls,  or  vice  consuls  when  In  charge,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  designate,  and 
by  the  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate and  prescribe  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  other  person  shall 
grant,  Issue,  or  verify  such  passports." 

Twenty-six  years  ago — on  March  31,  1938 — 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
authority  of  this  statute.  Issued  the  following 
regulation  (22  CPR  51.75) : 

"The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized  In 
his  discretion  to  refuse  to  Issue  a  passport, 
to  restrict  a  passport  for  ujse  only  in  certain 
countries,  to  restrict  It  against  use  in  certain 
countries,  to  withdraw  or  cancel  a  passport 
already  Issued,  and  to  withdraw  a  passport 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  Its  validity  or 
use  In  certain  countries." 

2.  The  penal  sanctions  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  above-mentioned  law  and  regulation 
are  found  In  the  act  of  June  25.  1948  (18 
U.3.C.  1544),  which  Imposes  a  prison  term 
up  to  5  years  and /or  a  fine  up  to  >5,000  on 
the  basis  of  the  criminal  statute: 

"Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  uses" 
and  watch  that  word,  "or  attempts  to  vee  any 
passport  In  violation  of  the  conditions  or 
restrictions  therein  contained,  or  of  the  rules 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  Issuance  of  pessptorts  •  •  ••• 

The  committee's  recent  Investigation  of 
unauthorized  travel  to  Cuba — and  its  past 
investigations  of  other  violations  ol  area 
travel  bans — reveal  that  Communist  viola- 
tors of  area  travel  restrictions  do  have  con- 
cern about  this  statute.  They  have  demon- 
strated their  concern  by  attempting  not  to 
"use"  their  passports  for  travel  they  know 
to  be  illegal.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
succeeded  In  this  attempt  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  rendered  this  statute  useless  as  a 
means  for  enforcing  area  travel  bans. 
What  do  they  do? 

They  wUl  secure  a  passport  before  leaving 
the  United  States,  so  that  their  departure 
from  this  country  will  be  lawful  and  not  a 
violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1185),  about  which  I 
will  say  more  later.  En  route  to  their  final 
destination — a  country  to  which  travel  is 
banned — they  will  use  this  passport  to  travel 
to  or  through  England,  France,  and/or  other 
countries  in  the  world  where  travel  Is  per- 
mitted. When  they  actually  reach  their  final 
destination,  however — the  country  to  or  in 
which  travel  by  U.3.  citizens  U  forbidden — 
they  will  not  show  or  utilize  their  passport. 
Through  Communist  Party  channels  of  one 


kind  or  another,  they  make  arrangements 
with  officials  of  the  Communist  country  they 
are  to  enter  and  are  provided,  in  advance, 
with  an  entry  pass,  permit,  or  "visa,"  which 
is  not  stamped  In  their  passports  as  it  should 
be,  but  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper.  This 
"slip  visa,"  as  It  Is  called,  Is  produced  for  the 
appropriate  officials  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
country  In  which  travel  is  banned,  and  they 
are  granted  entry  without  the  officials  even 
seeing  their  passports. 

In  the  case  of  the  group  of  59  so-called  stu- 
dents who  traveled  to  Cuba  last  summer, 
they  were  provided  with  "sUp  visas"  by  the 
Cuban  consulate  In  Czechoslovakia  when 
they  arrived  In  that  country  en  route  to 
Cuba. 

For  many  years,  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  reveal,  Com- 
munists have  been  resorting  to  this  device 
to  avoid  a  technical  violation  of  the  act  of 
June  25,  1948,  requiring  lawful  "use"  of  pass- 
ports. To  date,  this  gimmick  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  protecting  them  from  prosecution 
under  the  statute. 

It  is  Important  to  recall.  In  this  respect, 
that  the  act  of  1926  affects  only  the  Issuance 
and  use  of  passports.  It  does  not  ban  travel 
In  any  specific  area. 

It  appears  that  a  statute  providing  a  pen- 
alty for  misuse  of  a  passport  Is  not  and  will 
not  be  an  effective  Instrument  for  enforcing 
Presidential  travel  bans  as  long  as  Commu- 
nist governments  are  wllUng,  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  to  permit  U.S. 
party  members,  fellow  travelers,  or  any 
others  they  believe  will  serve  their  Interests, 
to  enter  their  borders  without  producing 
their  passports.  And  such  governments  will 
be  ready  to  do  this,  I  believe,  as  long  as  they 
exist. 

3.  The  principal  statute  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment relies  to  enforce  area  travel  bans  is 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
(8  U.S.C.  1186),  which  provides  that  during 
a  period  of  war  or  national  emergency — 

"It  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  President,  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  as  the  President  may 
authorize  and  prescribe,  be  unlawful  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  depart  from 
or  enter,  or  attempt  to  depart  from  or  enter, 
the  United  States  unless  he  bears  a  valid 
passport. 

"Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  of  any 
order  or  proclamation  of  the  President  pro- 
mulgated, or  of  any  permit,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or,  If  a 
natural  person,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both  •  •  •" 

Presidential  regulatlins  and  restrictions 
on  travel,  including  area  bans,  Issued 
through  the  Department  of  State,  are  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Just- 
quoted  statute  is  cited  as  their  authority  and 
prosecutions  of  area  travel  ban  violators  are 
based  on  this  statute. 

It  is  this  statute,  section  1185  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  under  which 
Helen  Travis  was  Indicted  and  convicted. 
It  is  under  this  statute,  too,  that  three  ring- 
leaders of  the  group  of  young  persons  who 
went  to  Cuba  last  simMner  have  recently  been 
Indicted  In  New  York. 

Is  this  statute  generally  effective,  or  are 
there  weaknesses  In  It? 

The  answer  Is  provided  in  the  mode  of 
travel  used  by  those  who  have  gone  to  Cuba 
during  the  last  3^4  years  in  violation  of 
State  Department  regulations.  I  am  referring 
not  only  to  the  69  youths  and  students, 
but  to  them  and  also  to  the  100  or  more 
other  Americans — many  of  them  adults — 
who,  singly  or  in  pairs,  have  traveled  to 
Cuba  without  validated  passports  since  the 
ban  went  into  effect  on  January  19,  1961. 

How  did   they   travel   to   avoid   prosecu- 
tion? 
Some  simply  went  to  Mexico,  a  country 
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any  American  is  permitted  to  visit  without 
obtaining  a  passport.  In  Mexico  City,  they 
visited  the  Cuban  consulate  and  obtained 
a  "slip  visa"  for  entry  into  Cuba.  Then, 
after  paying  their  own  fare — or  with  it  paid 
by  the  Cuban  Government — they  bosirded 
a  Cuban  plane  for  their  Illegal  destination. 
They  returned  to  the  United  States,  of  course. 
In  reverse  fashion. 

The  difficulty  In  obtaining  an  Indictment, 
let  alone  a  conviction,  of  these  people  lies 
in  the  near  impossibility,  in  most  cases,  of 
proving  that  they  violated  section  1185  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act,  which  I 
quoted  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Did  they  leave  or  enter  the  United  States 
without  a  "valid  passport,"  which  this  law 
says  they  cannot  do?  Technically  no,  because 
you  do  not  need  a  passport  to  go  to  Mexico. 
Therefore,  their  immediate  departure  from 
and  reentry  into  the  United  States  was,  on 
the  surface,  at  least,  completely  "legal." 

Do  you  need  a  passport  to  visit  Cuba? 
Under  Department  of  State  regulations 
promulgated  on  January  19,  1961,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  yes — and  one 
with  a  special  validation.  Did  they  have 
them?  No.  But  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  Intended  to  travel  to  Cuba  as  of  the 
moment  they  left  the  United  States,  they 
cannot  be  proved  in  violation  of  the  existing 
law. 

If  they  claim  that  their  Intent,  when  they 
left  the  United  States,  was  simply  to  visit 
Mexico  City — and  It  was  not  until  after  they 
arrived  there  that  they  were  invited,  or  de- 
cided, to  visit  Cuba — there  Is  no  chance  of 
prosecution  unless  the  Government  can  pro- 
duce evidence  that  this  claim  is  false  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  they 
fully  Intended  to  go  on  to  Cuba. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Presidential 
ban  on  travel  to  Cuba  is  one  thing;  the 
statute  providing  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  ban  is  another — and  the  statute,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  make  it  a  crime  to 
travel  to  or  in  a  country  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  banned  travel.  If,  after  traveling  to 
Mexico  City  with  technical  legality,  they  en- 
ter Cuba  knowing  that  travel  to  that  coun- 
try la  banned,  they  are  violating  the  Presi- 
dential ban  on  travel,  but  not  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  provision  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  only  for  illegal  departure 
from,  or  entry  into,  the  United  States. 

There  is  another  way  of  evading  this  law. 
The  so-called  students  made  partial  use  of  It. 
You  apply  for  a  passport,  stating  you  desire 
to  visit  a  country  in  which  travel  is  per- 
mitted. You  are  given  a  passport.  You  leave 
this  country,  possessing  a  "valid  passport"  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1185  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
You  go  to  the  country  you  said  you  Intended 
to  visit — and  then  you  proceed,  from  that 
country,  to  Cuba  or  some  other  country  to 
which  travel  is  banned.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  Communists  over  and  over  again  for  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Now,  if  you  are  at  all  discreet,  the  Gtov- 
ernment  will  never  be  able  to  prove  that,  at 
the  time  you  left  the  United  States  with  a 
"valid  passport,"  your  intent  was  actually  to 
go  to  Cuba,  for  which  you  need  a  special 
validation  which  you  did  not  have  In  your 
passport — and  that  you  are  therefore  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  part  of  this  evasion  device  neglected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  "student"  group — 
apparently  intentionally — was  that  they 
were  not  discreet.  It  was  their  Intent  to  test 
and,  if  possible,  break  the  Cuban  travel  ban. 
They  therefore  openly  proclaimed  in  ad- 
vance their  aim  of  traveling  to  Cuba  in 
violation  of  regulations  and  went  about  re- 
cruiting others  to  do  the  same.  They  thus 
provided  the  usually  almost  imposslble-to- 
get  evidence  of  Intent — and  so  they  stand 
indicted  today  while  scores  of  other  viola- 
tors have  gone  free. 
I  should  point  out  here  that  four  (A  the 


leaders  of  this  group — the  three  I  referred 
to  who  have  been  indicted  for  actually 
traveling  to  Cuba  and  one  other  who  did 
not  make  the  trip,  although  he  helped  ar- 
range It  and  recruited  others  for  It — have 
also  been  indicted  on  charges  of  conspiring 
Illegally  to  set  up  this  trip  In  violation  of 
our  travel  laws. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  being  unrea- 
sonable or  unfair  when  I  say  I  trust  they  are 
convicted,  because  certainly  If  they  are  not, 
after  so  gross  and  fiagrant  a  violation  and 
defiance  of  the  law,  it  will  mean  that  the 
key  statute  in  this  field — the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act — is  almost  worthless  as 
an  instrument  for  enforcing  Presidential 
travel  bans. 

Win  HJl.  9045  correct  the  problems  I  have 
Just  outlined? 

I  believe  It  will — because  it  makes  it  a 
crime  simply  to  travel  to.  In.  or  through  any 
country  or  area  In  which  all  travel  has  been 
banned  by  the  President,  or  to  travel  In 
any  country  or  area  where  travel  has  been 
banned  without  a  passport  specifically  en- 
dorsed and  authorized  for  such  travel. 

The  loopholes  which  exist  In  the  present 
statutes,  making  effective  prosecution  impos- 
sible in  many  cases,  are  found  in  their  reli- 
ance on  the  concept  of  departure  from  or 
entry  into  the  United  States  (In  the  1952 
statute)  and  the  concept  of  unlawful  use  of 
a  passport  (In  the  1948  statute).  H.R.  9045 
eliminates  these  difficulties. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  more  here  about 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
of  February  20  of  this  year,  reversing  the 
conviction  of  William  Worthy  who,  under 
section  1185  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  had  been  found  qullty  of  enter- 
ing the  United  States  without  a  valid  pass- 
port after  visiting  Cuba.  The  court  held  that 
It  Is  unconstitutional  to  penalize  a  citizen 
abroad  for  reentering  the  United  States  with- 
out a  valid  passport,  even  though  the  citi- 
zen's Initial  departure  from  this  country  was 
itself  illegal. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  result  of  this 
decision  and  particularly  with  the  reasoning 
that  It  is  unconstitutional  to  penalize  a 
citizen  for  his  reentry  into  the  United  States 
from  proscribed  travel  abroad  which  had 
been  initiated  by  an  unlawful  departure 
from  this  country.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice did  not  seek  review  of  the  fifth  circuit's 
reversal  In  the  Worthy  case,  but  It,  also,  evi- 
dently disagrees  with  that  decision,  because 
I  am  advised  the  Department  intends  to  seek 
conviction  of  the  four  individuals  I  have  re- 
ferred to  In  the  New  York  circuit  on  certain 
of  the  counts  on  which  the  flJth  circuit 
reversed  Worthy's  conviction. 

In  view  of  the  Worthy  decision,  and  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  New  York  prosecution, 
the  need  Is  clear  and  urgent  for  the  passage, 
in  my  opinion,  of  H.R.  9045. 

There  are  two  additional  points  I  would 
like  to  make  relative  to  what,  I  believe,  are 
the  merits  of  H.R.  9045.  First,  Communists — 
in  their  efforts  to  get  around  area  travel 
bans — have  frequently  resorted  to  falsified 
passport  applications. 

They  will  indicate,  falsely,  that  they  wish 
to  travel  to  Australia,  FYance,  England,  or 
some  other  country  where  travel  is  permitted, 
when  their  actual  destination  is  a  country 
In  which  travel  is  banned.  Their  ptirpose  In 
doing  this  is  to  obtain  a  "valid"  passport 
so  that  they  can  leave  and  enter  the  United 
States  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1135  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  This  is  the  first  step,  normally. 
In  a  successful  evasion  of  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  that  act  by  a  person  who  plans  to 
travel  in  a  banned  area  or  country. 

Going  back  over  a  p^eriod  of  many  years, 
you  will  find  that  there  have  been  few  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  of  fraud  of  one  kind 
or  another  In  relation  to  applications  for 
and  use  of  passports.  Earl  Browder,  it  will  be 
recalled,    went   to   Jail   for   passport   fraud. 


Generally  speaking,  however — again  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  proving  Intent — the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  unsuccessful  In  obtaining 
convictions  for  fraudulent  passport  appli- 
cations filed  with  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  traveler  to  evade  an  area  travel  ban. 

H.R.  9045  will  not  prevent  fraudulent  or 
falsified  passport  applications.  It  will,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  render  them  ineffective  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  prosecution  for  travel 
to  or  m  a  country  in  violation  of  a  Presi- 
dential travel  restriction,  it  will  do  this  by 
making  such  travel  Itself  a  criminal  act. 
Because  the  person  who  so  travels  can  be 
prosecuted  for  the  simple  act  of  traveling, 
he  will  gain  little  or  nothing  by  falsifying 
an  application  for  a  passport  so  that  he  can 
depart  and  reenter  the  United  States  legally. 
Finally.  H.R.  9045  eliminates  an  important 
restriction  in  the  present  status  on  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  Presidental  travel 
bans.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  in  the  Worthy 
decision,  stated  that  the  President  has  the 
clear  authority  to  impose  travel  restrictions 
not  only  in  time  of  war,  but  at  all  times.  The 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  however, 
provides  penalties  only  for  violations  of  re- 
strictions imposed  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  Thus,  the  Congress,  to  date,  has 
failed  to  fully  support,  by  statute,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  in  this  area.  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  the  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
he  has  the  p>ower  to  impose  such  bans  at  all 
times.  Congress  should  act  to  make  that 
power  meaningful  at  all  times — not  only  at 
certain  unusual  times. 

I  do  not  know  Just  when  the  present  na- 
tional emergency  will  end,  and  do  not  foresee 
its  termination  in  the  near  future.  Despite 
this,  I  believe  we  should  look  ahead  to  the 
day  when  it  might  be  ended  and  face  the 
reality  that,  even  at  that  time,  there  may 
well  be  various  occasions  when  our  national 
Interest,  our  national  security  and  well-being, 
will  demand  the  imposition  of  area  bans  on 
travel  by  the  President.  When  that  time 
comes,  there  should  be  on  hand  a  statute 
which  will  make  possible  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  violate  the  restrictions.  Unless  we 
act  now,  while  we  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  Issue  Is  clearly  before  us,  we  will.  In 
effect,  be  curbing  the  future  ability  of  the 
President  to  exercise  the  full  authority  of 
his  office  at  all  times  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  request  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  record  be  kept  oj>en  for 
me  to  submit,  within  the  next  few  days,  or  at 
your  Instruction,  a  study  now  In  preparation 
of  some  of  the  many  cases  which  illustrate 
the  ineffectiveness  of  our  present  criminal 
statutes  as  regards  area  travel  bans.  Be- 
cause I  would  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
reading  these  cases,  and  because  It  Is  not 
quite  complete,  I  would  beg  your  Indulgence 
in  that  repwrt. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  what  Is  probably  the  best 
known,  most  recent  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
flagrant  violation  of  an  area  restriction  on 
travel.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  f.ie  trip 
to  Cuba  made  last  summer  by  69  youths  and 
students.  The  organizers  of  this  trip  openly 
proclaimed  in  advance — through  press  re- 
leases and  press  conferences — their  Intent 
to  violate  the  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba.  They 
held  meetings  to  recruit  others  for  the  trip. 
They  mailed  out  numerous  letters  for  the 
same  purpose,  informing  the  recipients  that 
If  they  made  the  trip,  they  would  be  risking 
prosecution,  a  fine  and  imprisonment.  Ap- 
parently, fearing  that  a  move  might  be  made 
to  halt  their  clearly  Illegal  departure  for 
Cuba,  they  planned  and  executed  a  covert 
exodus  from  this  country. 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the 
matter  now  before  us  is  concerned,  the  lead- 
ers of  this  group,  shortly  after  they  returned 
from  Cuba,  formed  the  so-called  Student 
Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba.  They  bad. 
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the  way.  a«t  up  a  slinUar  committee  to 
anlze  last  vummer'a  trip. 
&B  early  aa  September  16  of  last  year — 
IS  tban  a  montb  after  they  returned  from 
c(ba — thla  Student  Committee  for  Travel 
Cuba  aimoiinced  that  the  Cuban  Pedera- 
n  of  University  Students  had  Invited  them 
visit  Cuba  again  this  summer.  On  Novem- 
20  of  last  year,  the  group  announced  that 
were  planning  on   having  60C   young 
„n«  visit  Cuba  this  summer  and  that 
had  already  applied  to  make  the  trip, 
a  release  of  this  same  date,  they  made 
_  following  statement: 
"The  Government  Is  acting  In  an  uncon- 
slltutlonal  manner  and  they  cannot  Intimi- 
tis. We.  therefore,  serve  public  notice  on 
that  we  Intend  to  violate  their  public 
and  threats  and  continue  to  sponsor 
.™  to  Cuba." 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  on  May  20,  the 
ETOUD  announced  that  weU  over  100  young 
psrsons  would  make  the  trip  this  year.  A 
B  KJkesman  claimed  that  about  1,000  appU- 
c  itlons  had  been  received  and  400  persons 
^tervlewed  before  those  who  would  make 
le  trip  were  finally  selected. 
Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  ^^  J^-^^f^P^lZ 
«,ns  selected  for  the  trip-about  half  of  them 
^dents-are  now  In  Cuba.  With  the  coop- 
e  -atlon  of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Gov- 
e  mment.  they  traveled  there,  via  Prague,  ar- 
riving on  June  13. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  four  members 
the  group  Isisued  a  call  for  the  destruction 
A  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
]  dvirard  Lemansky,  the  leader,  has  Identified 
]  Jmself  as  a  Communist  and,  specifically,  as 
I  member  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Move- 
1  lent— the  same  ultraradical  Communist  or- 
I  anlzatlon  which  organized  last  year's  trip, 
'■he  day  after  they  arrived,  the  group  at- 
1  ended  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Communist 
.  Lsaodatlon  and  was  praised  by  Fidel  Castro 
iLlmself  for  "defying  the  reactionary  tend- 
incy  of  their  Government." 

It  wlU  Interest  this  subcommittee  to  know 
Jiat  as  recently  as  June  1.  In  a  letter  to  those 
vho'had  applied  for  the  trip  and  had  not 
)een  selected  for  It,  the  Student  Committee 
or  Travel  to  Cuba  made  the  following  state- 
nent: 

"We  know  that  all  those  who  made  appU- 
atlons  were  committing  themselves  to  the 
itruggle  against  the  travel  ban  and  the  Iso- 
lation of  Cuba.  •   •   • 

"The  attack  that  we  are  making  against 
jur  Government's  policy  Is  Just  beginning  to 
jaln  momentum,  and  we  are  planning  other 
trips  and  pollUcal  activity  to  further  our 
goals.  We  hope  that  you  are  Interested  In  par- 
ticipating In  these  activities." 

Obviously,  the  leaders  of  this  organization 
have  every  intention — and  so  state  openly — 
to  continue  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  you  and  I  and  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  must  face  the  fact 
that  this  outright  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  laws  of  thU  country  has  been  encouraged, 
in  part  by  the  weaknesses,  the  loopholes.  In 
our  exlsUng  statutes.  The  participants  appar- 
ently believe  that,  because  most  of  the  trav- 
elers got  away  with  It  last  year,  they  can  do 
the  same  this  year.  They  feel  that  they  can 
evade  ovir  laws,  defy  the  proper  authority 
of  the  President  and  the  Government  and.  In 
effect,  thumb  their  noses  at  the  American 
people.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
do  something  about  this  situation  before  It 
gets  worse.  The  first  step — the  least  we  can 
do — Is  to  put  teeth  In  the  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  President  In  banning  travel  to 
Cuba. 

The  organizers  of  this  trip  Invoke  "civil 
liberties"  and  "the  right  to  travel"  as  a  de- 
fense and  Justification  of  their  acUons,  Just 
as  they  did  last  year.  Their  records  reveal, 
however,  that  they  are  not  really  Interested 
In  civil  UbertleB  or  rights,  in  the  American 
tradition. 


Just  as  the  Communists  cry  "peace"  In 
their  efforts  to  undermine  and  subvert  the 
United  States,  so  these  people  are  crying 
"freedom  to  travel."  Their  aim,  however,  Is 
not  to  protect,  defend,  or  strengthen  any- 
ones'  constitutional  rights.  Through  their 
last  trip  and  the  one  they  have  organized 
for  this  summer,  they  hope  to  embarrass 
and  degrade  the  United  States  In  the  eyes 
of  Latin  Americans  and  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  attempting  to 
create  the  Impression  that  they  are  a  group 
of  "typical"  American  students  and  that,  as 
such,  they  are  at  odds  with  their  "repres- 
sive" government.  Its  laws  and  policies. 

They  are  trying  to  create  the  impression 
that  wonderful  things  are  taking  place  In 
Cuba  under  communism,  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  banned  travel  to  that  area  only 
to  keep  the  truth  about  the  wonders  of  com- 
munism from  the  American  people — and 
that  they  are  so  devoted  to  truth,  that  they 
win  defy  the  power  of  the  United  States  In 
their  search  for  It.  Along  with  these  objec- 
tives, of  course.  Is  their  aim  to  build  up 
Castro  and  communism,  to  strengthen  his 
regime  In  Cuba,  to  break  the  ban  on  travel 
to  that  country,  and  to  discredit — to  the 
best  of  their  ability — the  name  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  of  their  ac- 
tions, the  things  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  even  today. 

In  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  last  year  on  the  1963  visit 
to  Cuba  organized  by  this  group.  It  was  re- 
vealed that,  while  they  were  In  Cuba,  they 
established  a  "continuation  committee"  to 
organize  additional  tripe  to  Cuba.  The  day 
before  the  group  left  Cuba  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  this  continuation  committee 
was  addressed  by  a  Cuban  official,  Mr.  Gerald 
Mazzola,  director  of  the  so-called  Cuban 
Institute  for  Friendship  Among  the  Peoples. 
Mr.  Mazzola  told  the  continuation  committee 
that  the  trip  the  group  had  made  was  very 
important  to  Cuba  and  to  Its  foreign  policy 
because,  If  they  could  break  the  American 
ban  Bn  travel  to  Cuba,  It  wovUd  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  other  countries  to  Impose  or  enforce 
a  ban  on  such  travel. 

A  young  man  who  made  the  trip  with  the 
group — and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  CIA 
and  FBI — and  who  testified  as  a  cooperative 
witness  before  our  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  stated  that  Mr.  Mazzola  em- 
phasized this  strongly,  pointing  out  that  it 
would  help  undermine  the  U.S.  policy  of  try- 
ing to  isolate  and  quarantine  Cuba. 

The  same  witness  revealed  that  Levi  Laub, 
a  prime  organizer  of  last  summer's  trip,  went 
skindlvlng  with  Fidel  Castro  on  one  occasion 
and  was  advised  by  Castro  at  the  time  that  in 
the  event  the  United  States  attempted  to 
prosecute  any  of  the  student  travelers  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring  down  a  couple 
of  hundred  more  while  the  prosecution  was 
going  on.  It  may  well  be,  by  the  way,  that 
this  hope  of  Fidel  Castro  will  be  reaUzed. 

Mr.  Mazzola,  too.  according  to  the  witness, 
urged  the  members  of  the  conUnuatlon  com- 
mittee to  bring  additional  groups  to  Cuba. 

These  facts,  I  believe,  make  It  all  too  clear 
that  the  Interest  of  the  organizers  of  last 
siimmer's  trip  Is  not  In  protecting  American 
constitutional  rights,  but  in  promoting 
Castro  and  communism  in  Cuba. 

The  key  organizers  of  last  summer's  trips 
to  Cuba — ^Levl  Laub,  who  went  skindlvlng 
with  Castro;  Philip  Abbott  Luce,  an  official  of 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Cormnlttee; 
Stefan  Martinet,  organizer  of  a  progressive 
labor  group  at  Colvmibla  University;  and 
Anatole  Schlosser.  who  did  not  go  on  the 
trip — were  all  subpenaed  to  testify  In  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  September 
27  of  last  year,  the  four  were  Indicted  on 
charges  of  conspiring  Illegally  to  organize  and 
promote  the  trip  to  Cuba  In  violation  of  this 
country's  travel  laws.  They  are  now  awaiting 
trial. 


Gentlemen,  even  this  has  not  fazed  two  of 
these  young  men.  The  two,  Levi  Laub  and 
PhUlp  Abbott  Luce,  even  while  under  Indict- 
ment and  facing  trial  on  this  conspiracy 
charge  and  also  for  Illegal  travel  to  Cuba, 
are  serving  on  the  ^ecutlve  board  of  the 
Student  Committee  for  Travel  to  Cuba,  which 
organized  the  current  visit  to  Cuba.  They 
brazenly  continued  to  conspire  even  while 
facing  a  trial  for  conspiracy. 

There  Is  one  other  point  that  should  be 
mentioned  about  these  men.  Many  Amer- 
icans were  shocked,  I  am  sure,  when  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago — on  May  28  of  this  year — they 
read  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  an  ad 
containing  a  statement  signed  by  about  150 
young  men,  all  professedly  of  draft  age.  The 
ad  announced  the  signers'  claimed  belief 
that.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
was  attempting  to  suppress  the  struggle  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  national  Independence, 
that  it  was  fighting  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  In  addition  to  calling  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  the  signers  flatly 
stated  that  If  drafted  they  would  refuse  to 
serve  In  that  country. 

It  will  Interest  this  subcommittee  find,  I 
believe,  all  the  American  people,  to  know 
that  10  of  the  signers  of  this  ad  were  young 
men  who  made  the  Illegal  trip  to  Cuba  last 
summer.  Two  of  them  were  Levi  Laub  and 
Philip  Abbott  Luce  who,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  serving  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  committee  which  organized  the  pres- 
ent trip  to  Cuba,  even  while  facing  a  con- 
spiracy trial  for  organizing  last  summer's 
trip. 

Albert  Maher.  another  young  man  who 
made  the  Illegal  trip  to  Cuba  last  summer 
and  who  Is  also  presently  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Student  Committee  for  Travel 
to  Cuba,  was  another  signer  of  this  ad.  Ma- 
her, though  not  subpenaed  as  a  witness,  at- 
tended the  committee's  hearings  last  Sep- 
tember on  the  student  trip  to  Cuba  and,  be- 
cause of  his  disruptive  activities,  had  to  be 
forcefully  ejected  from  the  hearing  room. 

Still  another  signer  was  Salvatore  Cuc- 
chlari  who  was  not  Indicted,  but  was  named 
as  a  coconspirator  with  Laub.  Luce,  Martt- 
not,  and  Schlosser  In  organizing  last  svun- 
mer's  trip. 

This  same  ad  had  earlier  appeared  In  the 
blatantly  pro-Communlst-Natlonai  Guard- 
Ian  with  about  50  fewer  signers. 

In  both  of  these  ads,  an  appeal  was  made 
for  contributions  to  defray  the  cost  of  plac- 
ing It  in  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  The  ads  also  contained  an  appeal 
for  Its  readers  to  authorize  Inclusion  of  their 
names  as  signers  of  the  statement  In  future 
ads. 

The  person  to  whom  checks  were  to  be 
made  payable  and  to  whom  the  authoriza- 
tion for  publication  of  the  names  of  addi- 
tional signers  were  to  be  sent  was  none  other 
than  PhUlp  Abbott  Luce.  This  man,  while 
under  a  conspiracy  indictment  for  organiz- 
ing and  promoting  the  trip  to  Cuba  last 
summer,  has  not  only  been  serving  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  group  which  orga- 
nized the  trip  this  summer,  but  he  Is  actu- 
ally, as  of  this  moment,  playing  a  key  role 
In  organizing  opposition  to  service  with  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  men  who  are 
fighting  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
taking  over  that  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  facts  indicate  that  these 
young  men  are  not  merely  misguided 
Idealists.  The  record  of  their  activities  dem- 
onstrates where  their  allegiance  lies  and  the 
threat  they  and  their  supporters  pose  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  It 
further  demonstrates  the  urgency  that  exists 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  provide  criminal  sanctions 
for  travel  banned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Interest  of  our  national 
secTirlty. 

These  axe  not  easy  or  secure  times.  We  face 
tremendous  problems   In  Asia,   Africa,   and 
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Latin  America.  They  are  growing  rather  than 
decreasing.  In  various  areas,  we  are  trying 
to  plug  gape  In  our  defenses  and  Increase  our 
ability  to  defeat  the  Communist  onslaught. 
Americans  are  dying  again  In  foreign  lands  in 
this  effort. 

The  attacks  on  the  United  States  by  its 
enemies  are  many  and  varied.  The  trip  to 
Cuba  by  the  group  now  there  Is  one  of  these 
attacks.  The  trip  last  sximmer  was  another. 
The  nimierous  past  violations  of  bans  on 
travel  to  Communist  countries  have  been 
stUl  others.  They  have  the  same  ultimate 
purpwse  as  attacks  made  on  American  mili- 
tary personnel  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
shooting  down  of  American  planes  in  Laos. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  In  the 
near  future,  the  Congress  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President  In 
dealing  with  the  nimierous  problems  and 
military  attacks  we  face  abroad.  Including 
certain  ones  in  Latin  America  that  will  be 
largely  Instigated  and  promoted  by  Castro. 
While  we  are  doing  this,  we  should  also  look 
to  our  internal  legal  defenses.  Let  us  make 
this  country  as  strong  as  we  can  In  every  way. 

The  President,  in  his  efforts  to  implement 
our  foreign  policy  and  to  cope  with  these 
many  problems,  has  placed  a  ban  on  travel  to 
Cuba.  I  think  the  record  indicates,  without 
question,  that  there  Is  a  positive  need  for  the 
Congress  to  act  In  support  of  that  ban.  It 
alone  can  Impose  effective  penal  sanctions 
for  violations  of  the  President's  restriction. 
As  yet,  we  have  not  done  this.  Without  such 
sanctions,  his  ability  to  effectively  execute 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  seri- 
ously weakened.  Certainly,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  strengthen  his  hand  In  the  exercise  of 
his  legitimate  authority.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  H.B.  9045,  the  bill  presently  before  this 
subcommittee,  affords  such  an  opportunity. 
It  Is  therefore  my  hope  that  this  subcom- 
mittee will  report  this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  ob- 
servation? 

We  are  Just  In  the  process  of  Issuing  and 
printing  the  annual  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  There 
Is  a  short  section  on  this  subject,  two  of  the 
pages,  I  recall.  Since  this  Is  a  committee 
action  and  since  in  that  statement  the  full 
committee  Is  for  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
I  should  like  to  reflect  the  feeling  of  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  support  what  I  say  and  to  Insert  that 
passage  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Peighan.  You  will  submit  that  to  the 
committee  and  we  will  decide  where  to  In- 
sert it. 

Mr.  Willis.  All  right. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  for  your  patience. 
It  took  some  time  to  develop  this  business, 
but  you  have  to  go  through  all  the  gimmicks 
of  law  to  understand  where  the  loopholes 
are  and  exist. 

Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  WlUls,  our  thanks  for 
your  splendid  analysis  on  this  very  critical 
Issue  that  Is  facing  us. 

Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seated 
next  to  me  the  counsel  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  William  Hitz,  formerly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  some  30  years;  and  the 
Director,  Mr.  Francis  McNamara;  and  asso- 
ciate counsel.  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Nittle.  I  brought 
them  here  if  there  are  any  technical  ques- 
tions that  I  can't  answer. 

Mr.  Peighan.  All  right,  Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  our  colleague  for  his 
fine  study  and  very  analytical  analysis  of  the 
present  law  and  the  contribution  he  makes 
by  way  of  a  proposal  that  he  brings  to  the 
attention  of  this  subcommittee,  which  I 
am  sure  has  been  drafted  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  research. 

Knowing  that  the  gentleman  Is  a  fine  law- 
yer, a  very  able  and  distingiashed  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  I  know  he  spends  many,  many 
hours  without  trying  to  fit  any  particular 


clause  except  the  clause  of  trying  to  protect 
the  rights  of  citizens. 

I  have  several  questions,  Mr.  WUlls,  with 
regard  to  the  bill  proposed.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  It  carefully  but  as 
you  were  going  along  I  noted  that  on  page  2 
of  your  proposal,  subparagraph  2,  where  you 
are  speaking  of  banning  "travel  In  or  through 
any  country  or  area,  or  attempt  to  travel  to, 
enter,  or  travel  In  or  through  any  country 
or  area,  unless  he  bears  a  passport  specially 
endorsed  for  •  •  •." 

Now,  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  a  passport  is 
merely  defined  as  any  travel  document  Issued 
by  competent  authority  showing  the  bearer's 
origin,  identity,  and  nationality.  If  any, 
which  Is  valid  for  the  entry  of  the  bearer  into 
a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Willis.  I  suppose  that  Is  the  definition 
but  you  can  enlarge  it  and  Include  other  lan- 
guage If  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Rodino.  Well,  my  point  Is  this:  What 
would  prevent  an  Individual  who  had  gone  to 
another  country  validly,  to  be  Issued  by  that 
"competent  authority"  of  another  country  a 
passport  stating  that  this  Is  being  Issued  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  else- 
where Into  places  restricted  or  prohibited  by 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wnxis.  I  am  afraid  I  missed  the  pyolnt. 
Would  you  Illustrate  that  by  giving  the  coun- 
tries the  passport  says  he  may  visit  and  what 
he  does  so  I  can  follow  the  exact  point? 

Mr.  RoDiNo.  Well,  let  us  assume  that  an  In- 
dividual were  allowed  to  travel  by  passport 
Issued  by  the  American  Government  to  some 
country,  a  European  country. 

Mr.  Willis.  England,  for  instance. 

Mr.  RODiNO.  England. 

Mr.  Willis.  All  right. 

[Prom  Rept.  No.  2183,  to  accompany  H.R. 

1784] 

Amending  Section  215  or  the  Immioeation 

AND  Nationality  Act 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  1748)  to  amend 
section  215  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
make  it  a  punishable  offense,  upon  the  de- 
termination of  the  I*resldent  that  travel  re- 
striction is  necessary  In  the  national  secu- 
rity interests,  to  depart,  or  attempt  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  without  a  valid  pass- 
port; to  travel,  or  attempt  to  travel  to.  In  or 
through,  any  country  or  area  without  a  pass- 
port valid  for  such  travel;  or  to  travel  or  to 
attempt  to  travel  to.  In,  or  through  any 
country  or  area  In  which  travel  has  been"pto- 
hlbited  by  the  President. 

The  amendments  conform  with  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

GENESAL    ZNTORMATTON 

The  power  of  the  President  to  regulate 
travel  of  U.S.  citizens  to  specified  areas  under 
certain  conditions  Is  derived  from  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  conduct  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States.  The  refusal  of  the 
Executive  to  accord  approval  for  citizens  to 
travel  in  a  designated  area  because  it  is  a 
potential  trouble  spot  Is  a  "foreign  affair" 
lying  within  this  power  of  the  Executive,  if 
the  President  has  reason  to  believe  that  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  citizens  In  a  particular  foreign 
area  may  evolve  into,  or  be  the  occasion  of, 
a  clash  diplomatic  or  military,  with  a  foreign 
government,  the  Executive's  power  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  includes  the  power  to  re- 
fuse to  sanction  travel  of  citizens  in  that 
particular  area.  The  right  to  travel  like  every 
other  form  of  liberty,  is  subject  to  restric- 
tions under  certain  circumstances. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  exercise  of 


power  has  been  tested  in  the  Federal  covu-ts 
and  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been 
upheld  (Worthy  v.  Herter.  270  F.  2d,  905 
(June  B,  1959);  Frank  v.  Herter,  269,  F.  2d 
245  (July  6,  1959);  and  Porter  v.  Herter,  278 
P.  2d,  28  (AprU  28.  1960) .  In  all  three  cases 
certiorari  was  denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  (361  U.S.  918). 

The  right  of  the  Congress  to  require  pass- 
ports and  to  Impose  reasonable  restrictions 
on  foreign  travel  Is  not  dependent  upon  an 
existence  of  a  state  of  war,  but  may  be  exer- 
cised under  the  broad  power  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  the  regulation  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Executive's  refusal  to  validate  a  pass- 
port for  travel  to  a  particular  area  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  granted  by  Congress 
In  the  Passport  Act  of  1926  (44  Stat.  887; 
22  U.S.C.  211a)  and  was  so  held  In  Zemel  v. 
Rusk.  (381  U.S.  1). 

The  principal  statute  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment relies  to  enforce  area  travel  bans 
is  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1953  (66  Stat.  163;  8  U.S.C.  1185). 

Section  215(b)  of  this  act  provides  that 
when  the  President  advises  that  area  travel 
restriction  Is  reqtOred,  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  a  citizen  to  depart  from,  or  enter  the 
United  States,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  unless 
he  bears  a  valid  passport. 

In  a  recent  case  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  215(b),  relaUng  to  the 
"entry"  of  citizens  Into  the  United  States, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
held  that  portion  of  the  statute  unconstitu- 
tional, basing  the  decision  on  the  rationale 
that  Congress  could  not  make  It  a  criminal 
offense  for  an  American  citizens  to  return  to 
the  United  States  (Worthy  v.  United  States, 
328  F.  2d  386) .  The  "departure"  provision  of 
this  existing  law  creates  an  evidentiary  prob- 
lem since  the  burden  Is  placed  upon  the 
Government  to  establish  both  the  exact 
time  of  departure,  and  an  Intention  on  the 
part  of  the  citizen  at  the  time  of  departure, 
to  travel  to  a  prohibited  or  a  restricted  area. 
There  are  other  deficiencies  which  exist  In 
the  present  statute,  making  effective  prose- 
cution Impossible  In  many  cases  resulting 
from  the  reliance  on  the  concept  of  de- 
parture from  or  entry  Into  the  United  States. 
Individuals  have  falsely  stated  that  they  In- 
tend to  travel  to  a  friendly  country,  when 
the  actual  destination  Is  a  country  In  which 
travel  Is  banned.  Others  have  traveled  to 
countries  contiguous  to  the  United  States 
where  passports  are  not  necessary  and  from 
there  have  departed  to  areas  where  travel 
was  prohibited. 

Tlie  President  In  his  efforts  to  Implement 
foreign  policy,  has  currently  prohibited  travel 
to  China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Al- 
bania, and  Cuba. 

The  President's  ability  to  effectively  exe- 
cute the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  seriously  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  existing  law  and  will  continue 
to  be  such  until  effective  sanctions  for  vio- 
lations of  travel  restrictions  are  enacted. 

The  legislation  will  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  In  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional authority. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    BILL 

The  present  law,  section  215  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1185), 
provides  in  subsection  (a)  that  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war,  or  during  the  exist- 
ence of  any  national  emergency,  and  when 
the  President  shall  find  that  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  require  that  restrictions 
and  prohibitions,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided otherwise  than  by  section  215,  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  departure  of  persons  from, 
and  their  entry  Into,  the  United  States  and 
shall  make  public  proclamation  thereof,  cer- 
tain acts  are  unlawful  untU  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  authorizes  exercise  of  this  Presi- 
dential power  whenever  the  President  shall 
find  that  the  national  security  interests  of 
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tl  e  United  States  require  that  restrictions 
ai  id  prohibitions  be  Imposed  upon  travel  of 
pi  Tsons  from  and  Into  the  United  States.  The 
P  esldent  Is  thereby  not  confined  to  the  regu- 
1«  tlon  of  travel  only  In  the  time  of  war  or 
d'  irlng  the  proclamation  of  a  national  emer- 
g<  ncy. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  215  of  the  Im- 
n  Igratlon  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
n  aklng  It  vmlawf  ul.  In  the  event  the  Presl- 
d  nt  proclaims  that  the  national  security  In- 
ti  rests  require,  and  while  such  proclamation 
U  in  force,  for  any  citizen  or  national  of  the 
Ualted  States  to  depart  from  or  attempt  to 
d  tpart  from  the  United  States  unless  be 
b  sars  a  valid  passport;  travel  to,  enter,  or 
ti  avel  In  or  through  any  country  or  area, 
o    attempt  to  travel  to,  enter,  or  travel  In  or 

V  LTOugh  any  country  or  area,  without  a  pass- 
p)rt  valid  for  such  travel;  or  to  travel  to, 
e  Iter,  or  travel  In  or  through  any  country 

0  •  area,  or  attempt  to  travel  to,  enter,  or 
t  avel  In  or  through  any  country  or  area  to 

VI  hlch  travel  by  VS.  nationals  or  citizens 
h  u  been  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

The  bill  also  amends  subsection  (c)  of 
8  tction  216  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonal- 
1'  y  Act  to  reduce  the  penalties,  upon  convlc- 
t  on,  from  $5,000  and/or  5  years  Imprlson- 
Eient,  to  $1,000  and/or  1  year  Imprisonment. 
7  his  amendment  to  establish  more  realistic 
;  enal  sanctions  Is  recommended  by  the  De- 

1  artment  of  State. 

H.R.  2430 
i  bill  to  amend  section  215  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
J  merlca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
t  tiat  portion  of  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  215  of  the  Immigration 
jnd  NaUonallty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1185)  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
1  sUowb:  "When  the  President  shall  find  that 
1  he  national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
( tates  require  that  restrictions  and  prohlbl- 
1 1ons  In  addition  to  those  provided  otherwise 
1  h^n  by  this  section  be  imposed  upon  the 
1  ravel  of  persons  or  departure  from  or  entry 
1  ato  the  United  States,  and  shall  make  pub- 
]  Ic  proclamation  thereof.  It  shall,  until  other- 
^  rise  ordered  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
I  ress,  be  imlawful — ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  215  is 
t  mended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  After  such  proclamation  as  is  pro- 
1  ided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
]  las  been  made  and  published  and  while  such 
]  iroclamatlon  Is  In  force,  it  shall,  except  as 
I  itherwlse  provided  by  the  President,  and 
I  ubject  to  such  limitations  and  exceptions 
IS  the  President  may  authorize  and  prescribe, 
'  te  unlawful  tat  any  citizen  or  national  of 
he  United  States  to — 

"(1)  depart  from  or  attempt  to  depart 
rom  the  United  States  unless  he  bears  a 
ralid  passport;  or 

"(2)  travel  to,  enter,  or  travel  In  or 
Jirough  any  country  or  area,  or  attempt  to 
xavel  to,  enter,  or  travel  In  or  through  any 
»untry  or  area,  unless  he  bears  a  passport 
ralid  for  such  travel;  or 

"(3)  travel  to,  enter,  or  travel  In  or 
through  any  country  or  area,  or  attempt  to 
travel  to,  enter,  or  travel  In  or  through  any 
country  or  area  to  which  travel  by  United 
States  citizens  or  nationals  has  been  prohib- 
ited by  the  President." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  215  is 
unended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or 
of  any  order  or  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent promulgated,  or  of  any  permit,  rule,  or 
regulation  Issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or. 
If  a  natural  person.  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  and  the  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  agent  of  any  corporation  who  know- 
ingly participates  In  such  violation  shall  be 


p\inlshed  by  like  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or 
both;  and  any  vehicle,  vessel,  or  aircraft  to- 
gether with  its  appurtenances,  equipment, 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  concerned  in 
any  such  violation,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States." 

(d)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
215  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:   "raAVix 

CONTSOL  or  ALIENS,   NATIONALS,  AND  CniZENS". 

(e)  The   table   of   contents   contained   in 
the  first  section  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  215.  Travel  control  of  aliens  and  citi- 
zens in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  215.  Travel  control  of  aliens,  nationals, 
and  citizens." 


DEPARTURE  OF  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  AFRICAN  AF- 
FAIRS, J.  WAYNE  FREDERICKS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  State,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  is  losing  a  valued,  trusted, 
dedicated,  and  courageous  servant  with 
the  forthcoming  departure  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 
J.  Wayne  Fredericks. 

As  a  result  of  my  membership  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  had 
the  pleasurable  opportunity  of  working 
closely  with  Mr.  Fredericks  for  the  past 
2'/2  years.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
guiding  lights  of  a  bipartisan  congres- 
sional study  group  on  Africa,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  that  has  on  three  sep- 
arate occasions  met  with  British  parlia- 
mentarians to  discuss  our  respective 
government's  policy  In  that  area. 

Without  his  leadership,  the  awakening 
of  congressional  interest  in  Africa  would 
not  have  come  to  pass.  It  Is  my  careful 
judgment,  after  SVi  years  as  an  observer 
on  the  Washington  scene,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  no  more  able, 
trusted,  dedicated,  or  useful  public 
servant  than  Wayne  Fredericks.  He 
knows  as  much  about  the  subject  mat- 
ter he  dealt  with  as  any  man  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  his  special  skill  was  his 
political  Instincts  and  imderstanding  of 
Congress.  He  likes  Congress,  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  he  infected  us  with  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  peoples  of  the  African 
continent. 

I  wish  him  well  In  his  new  assigrunent 
with  the  Ford  Foundation.  I  hope  that 
future  events  will  permit  him  to  again 
serve  in  Washington  where  he  has  made 
such  a  remarkable  contribution. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  Wajme  Fred- 
ericks, and  I  would  like  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ket  Job  To  Fn.L  at  Statz 
A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  does  not  rank  high  in  the  State  De- 
partment bureaucracy,  but  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks transformed  that  post  into  a  key  in- 
strument   of    two-way    education.    He    did 


much  to  educate  leaders  of  the  new  Africa 
about  America,  but  his  greater  contribution 
may  have  been  the  education  of  Americans 
about  Africas'  problems  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  a  tireless  advocate  of 
an  active  and  distinctive  American  policy  for 
a  continent  usually  low  on  Washington's 
priority  list.  He  thus  helped  overcome  that 
"tremendous  institutional  inertial  force"  at 
State  of  which  Adlal  Stevenson  warned 
President-elect  Kennedy  In  1960.  He  aroused 
an  enduring  Interest  in  Africa  on  the  part 
of  Intelligent  young  members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  many  others  in  the  community  at 
large. 

This  dedicated  man  could  carry  on  such  a 
free-wheeling,  many-faceted  operation  In 
part  because  he  was  not  a  career  diplomat, 
beholden  to  the  Foreign  Service  establish- 
ment. With  his  departure  from  Government, 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  would 
be  well  advised  to  conclude  that  they  can 
best  fill  the  Job  by  going  outside  the  Foreign 
Service,  as  President  Kennedy  did  when  he 
appointed  Mr.  Fredericks  in  1961. 


NO  RACE  RIOT  AT  DANANG  AIR- 
BASE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  House  today  for  a  few 
seconds  on  an  aspect  of  the  conflict  In 
South  Vietnam.  A  recent  Incident  has 
caused  me  great  distress. 

On  July  25  Mr.  Dick  Gregory,  a  na- 
tionally known  comedian,  spoke  at  Edin- 
boro  State  College,  Edinboro.  Pa.  Since 
this  college  Is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  took  special  note  of  the  remarks 
Mr.  Gregory  made. 

He  charged  that  race  relations  between 
American  Negroes  and  whites  were  so 
bad  that  it  had  spilled  over  to  our  troops 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Gregory 
said  that  a  "race  riot  between  white  and 
Negro  troops"  at  the  Danang  Air  Base 
in  South  Vietnam  forced  the  Air  Force 
to  disarm  the  units  involved.  The  result, 
he  further  stated,  was  high  death  tolls 
among  our  troops  when  the  Vietcong  at- 
tacked the  base  because  our  troops  did 
not  have  arms  in  their  hands. 

This  is  a  most  serious  allegation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  felt  It  was  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  our  dedicated 
servicemen  to  Investigate  Mr.  Gregory's 
charges.  As  you  know  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment has  made  great  strides  in 
assuring  that  all  our  enlisted  men  and 
commissioned  ofBcers  can  serve  without 
discrimination  due  to  race  or  religion. 
All  the  services  have  compiled  an  excel- 
lent record  In  this  regard.  Both  Negroes 
and  whites,  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, serve  next  to  each  other  In  the  lines 
with  great  distinction.  The  proportion  of 
Negroes  decorated  for  valor  and  bravery 
is  very  high  and  shows  how  dedicated 
they  are  to  the  traditions  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
today  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  OfiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  refuting  all 
the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Gregory.  I 
will  quote  sections  of  the  letter: 
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There  is  no  foundation  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Gregory  in  the  artlcie  about 
the  disarming  of  units  on  Danang  Air  Base 
as  the  result  of  a  race  riot.  Inquiry  through 
officials  at  Danang  Air  Base  and  the  Director 
of  Security  Police  in  Air  Force  Headquarters 
revealed  no  race  riot  has  ever  occurred  at 
Danang. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  also  refutes 
the  charge  by  Mr.  Gregory  that  the  high 
loss  of  life  during  the  recent  Vietcong 
raid  at  the  base  was  due  to  the  disarm- 
ing of  various  American  units  stationed 
there. 

The  statement  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  points  out 
forces  other  than  Air  Force  personnel  are 
stationed  at  Danang  to  protect  the  base 
from  enemy  attack.  And  that  under  de- 
partmental policies,  Air  Force  men  are 
Issued  personal  weapons  only  when  their 
specific  duties  require  it. 

Sufficient  weapons  were  on  hand  at  all 
times  and  if  the  Vietcong  attack  had 
penetrated  the  inner  perimeter.  Air 
Force  servicemen  would  have  been  Issued 
weapons.  As  it  was,  the  Vietcong  attacked 
with  only  mortars  and  rockets  and  small 
arms  are  not  effective  In  repulsing  this 
type  of  attack. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will 
clarify  the  situation  muddled  by  Mr. 
Gregory's  statement.  It  seems  as  if  his 
allegations  have  no  basis  in  fact;  that 
there  was  no  race  riot  at  Danang,  and 
that  weapons  were  not  taken  away  from 
Air  Force  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  making  a 
serious  attempt  to  set  aright  many  dec- 
ades of  neglect  to  the  Negro.  Granted, 
mistakes  have  been  made,  but  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  honest  and  sincere 
in  our  attempts  to  solve  the  Ills  that  beset 
the  Negro  commimity.  It  Is  my  feeling, 
however,  that  Inflammatory  and  seem- 
ingly untrue  statements  such  as  those  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Gregory  do  more  harm 
than  good  and  only  serve  to  make  things 
worse  rather  than  better. 


APPALLING  INJUSTICE  TO  MR. 
LINDSEY  T.  DENNARD 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  letter  relative  to  what.  In  my 
judgment,  constitutes  an  appalling  in- 
justice to  one  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Llndsey  T.  Dennard  of  Dalton, 
Ga.,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
citizens  of  Whitfield  County.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful and  reputable  businessman  and 
industrialist. 

Every  year  that  Mr.  Dennard  has  been 
in  business,  he  has  scrupulously  and  con- 
scientiously paid  into  the  U.S.  Tretisury 
every  cent  of  Income  tax  he  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  pay  and  he  has  never  In 
any  year  been  delinquent  in  making  his 
remittance.  In  the  year  1961,  for  abso- 
lutely no  reason  whatsoever,  and  acting 
through  God  knows  which  agent  or 
agents,   the   Internal  Revenue  Service 


caused  to  be  filed  a  tax  lien  against  his 
real  property. 

This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  communication  with 
Mr.  Dennard  whatsoever  either  In  the 
form  of  notices,  personal  visits  by  in- 
vestigators, or  any  other  means  of  caus- 
ing Mr.  Dennard  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  action  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  bestowed 
upon  the  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  power  to  perform  an  act  of 
this  nature.  It  is  high  time  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  this  agency  awakens  to  the 
realization  that  such  power  carries  with 
it  the  responsibility  of  exercising  this 
power  cautiously. 

Certainly  It  ought  never  to  be  done 
without  notice  and,  in  this  instance,  such 
action  is  inexcusable. 

The  letter  follows: 

D  &  C  Trading  Co.,  Inc., 
Dalton,  Ga.,  August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Reference  is  being  made  to  a 
recent  article  In  Reader's  Digest  pertaining 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  in  their 
unfair  treatment  of  citizens  and  taxpayers. 
I  read  this  article  with  Interest,  never  think- 
ing that  such  treatment  might  be  given  to 
me,  but  recently  my  wife  and  I  were  dis- 
posing of  some  property  and  to  our  amaze- 
ment we  found  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  had,  in  1961,  filed  a  $12,000 
property  lien  against  us  for  no  reason  what- 
soever and  without  our  knowledge! 

I  have  never  had  any  discrepancy  on  my 
tax  return  and  most  of  the  time  we  have 
received  a  refund  for  overpayment.  I  think 
personally  that  it  Is  a  terrible  situation  when 
a  person  or  group  of  persons  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  such  things  as  they  have  done  with- 
out having  to  answer  to  any  one  for  their 
wrongdoings. 

You  gentlemen,  as  the  law  makers  of  this 
great  country,  should  see  that  this  Is  brought 
to  an  end  and  that  ovu:  taxpayers  are  given 
a  decent  trial  If  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  guilty  before  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  moves  upon  them  as  they  se^ 
fit.  A  letter  from  you  giving  me  your  view- 
points wUl  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Kindest  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LiNDSET  T.  Dennard. 


DPO  WORKER  ADVOCATES  ILLEGIT- 
IMATE BIRTHS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion's rehiring  of  Mrs.  Ruby  Evans  offers 
an  excellent  example  of  why  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program  Is  under  increasing 
criticism  not  only  In  Congress,  but  In 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  July  18,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  the  following  an- 
noimcement: 

An  Informal  conference  on  the  drawbacks 
of  birth  control  pills  will  be  held  for 
Washington's  disadvantaged  young  women 
Wednesday  by  the  United  Planning  Orga- 
nization girls  services  division. 

Ruby  Evans,  girls  service  director,  said  the 


conference  was  being  held  to  help  girls  and 
yotuig  mothers  make  decisions  about  using 
the  contraceptive  pills.  Many  deprived  girls 
feel  compeUed  to  take  the  pills,  Mrs.  Kvans 
said.  She  said  they  should  feel  free  to  reject 
the  use  of  pills  and  have  the  babies  they 
want. 

The  meeting  is  set  for  8  p.m.  In  the  sixth 
floor  conference  room  at  UPO  headquarters, 
1100  Vermont  Ave.,  NW.  It  Is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  meeting  referred  to  In  the  above 
statement  was  held  as  scheduled. 

To  quote  from  statements  of  Mrs. 
Evans  at  the  conference  regarding  the 
dispensing  of  birth  control  pills — and 
these  statements  appeared  in  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  23  of 
this  year — "she  maintained  that  the  sit- 
uation symbolizes  a  white  community's 
distaste  for  the  Illegitimate  children  and 
their  mothers.  She  feels  this  attitude  is 
unhealthy  and  she  does  not  feel  that 
unwed  mothers  should  be  prevented  from 
having  more  babies." 

Mrs.  Evans'  dismissal  by  UPO  came 
after  I  had  sent  a  letter  to  Sargent  Shri- 
ver.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  calling  attention  to  her  ap- 
parent espousal  of  illegitimate  child 
birth. 

I  am  now  informed  that  this  same  Mrs. 
Evans  has  been  brought  in  again  through 
the  bureaucratic  back  door  and  rehired 
by  the  UPO,  an  agency  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  the 
pretense  that  Mrs.  Evans  was  expressing 
her  own  views.  Yet,  this  meeting  was 
held  by  Mrs.  Evans  in  the  sixth-floor  con- 
ference room  at  UPO  headquarters,  she 
was  director  of  the  girls  service  division 
of  UPO,  and  she  was  paid  with  Federal 
funds. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  en- 
gineers of  UPO  and  OEO  believe  they  are 
law  unto  themselves  and  that  the  opin- 
ions of  people  called  upon  to  support  the 
illegitimacy  which  Mrs.  Evans  endorses 
are  to  be  ignored.  Consequently,  it  re- 
mains for  Congress  to  stop  the  outra- 
geous subsidization  of  pe<^le  like  Mrs. 
Evans  who,  while  entitled  to  their  irre- 
sponsible opinions,  are  certainly  not  en- 
titled to  a  Federal  Government  subsidy 
In  order  to  advance  them. 


J.  P.  STEVENS  CO. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  statement  by 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
Include  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
president  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

I  am  certain  it  Is  not  the  wish  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  of  any  committee  to  reflect  dis- 
credit on  the  officials  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  or  on  any  individual  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who  has 
enjoyed  a  flner  reputation  or  who  has 
done  more  for  his  country  than  Mr.  J.  P. 
Stevens  and  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  With 
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tl  e  numerous  textile  mills  under  the 
Ji  rlsdlction  of  this  great  company,  they 
h  ive  been  able  to  furnish  our  soldiers 
aid  all  other  members  of  the  armed 
w  rvlces  with  cloth  for  uniforms,  sheets, 
a  id  all  necessary  textile  materials. 

I  atacerely  hope  that  it  can  never  be 
Slid  that  a  committee  created  by  the 
C  ongress  of  the  United  States  has  used 
It  s  time  and  taxpayers'  money  in  trying 
t<>  destroy  the  character  of  a  man  who 
SI  irved  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  during 
"V  ^orld  War  n  and  who  has  contributed 
s »  much  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
t  Jls  country  during  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Stevens  owns  three  textile  plants 
1]  I  my  congressional  district  and  the  2,200 
e  nployees  In  these  three  plants  are  the 
t  appiest  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
t  let.  They  have  continuously  received 
X  tore  salary  than  workers  In  the 
I  lants  that  have  been  unkmized. 

I  hope  the  day  is  near  when  labor 
I  nlons  will  not  be  given  preference  over 
1  rlvate  citizens  and  private  enterprise. 

The  Labor  Board  and  the  entire  Labor 
Department  should  be  investigated  In 
4  onnectlon  with  theta-  dealings  with  pri- 
late  enterprise. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
I  TATSicnrr  or  Robdit  T.  Stsvemb,  Pwisident 

or  J.  P.  awvKNS  tc  Co.,  Iwc,  SvBitxnra  to 

SPKCIilX.  STTBCOMMirTSE  ON  IjABOC  COMMH- 
•tXM  ON  EBVCJkTSOU  AND  LABOK,  HOUEX  OF 
RXFUESKMTAXIVXS,    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Mr.  CbAlrman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
1  olttee :  It  Iulb  been  the  hope  of  all  of  ilb  In 
1  h»  Stevens  Company  that  the  forum  pro- 
'  Wed  by  this  dlBtlngnlshed  Subcommittee  of 
1  be  House  wonld  not  be  used  to  castigate 
]  mbllcly   the  good    name   of   our  Company. 
'  four  Cbatrman  was  informed  that  we  would 
)e  prepared  to  make  an  appearance  In  behalf 
I  it  the  Company  If  It  se«med  that  doing  so 
vould  contribute  usefully  to  the  proceedings. 
Th«    hope   of    a    useful   contribution   has 
>een  dispelled  by  prehearing  statements  of 
ihe  Chairman  and  by  the  witness  list  which 
(tarts  at  the  very  outset  with  representatives 
rf   powerful  anions.   Despite  the   fact  that 
ibey  an  mvoived   In  continuing   llUgatlon 
kgalaat  ua^  the  witness  list,  announced  and 
inannoanccd,   is  packed  with   persons  cal- 
sulated    to    create    the    grossest    prejudice 
tgalnst  Stevens.  Finally,  today.  Mr.  WllUam 
Ponock,    representing   the   Tfextlle   Workers 
[Jnlon   of   America,   brazenly  demands  that 
Tree  speech   be  silenced,  and  that  our  em- 
ployees be  delivered,  willing  or  not,  Into  the 
Keeping  of  the  Union  by  government  decree, 
rbe  tiled  eU  cbafge  of  Industrial  conspiracy, 
(alae  today  as  always.  Is  revived. 

We  thexelore  vigorously  protest  against  the 
nature  and  underlying  purpose  of  this  entire 
proceeding.  We  respectfully  urge  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  Justice  and  fair  play,  you  close  It 
rorthwltb,  and  we  request  that,  before  you 
lo  so,  you  tncorporate  In  the  record  this 
statement  entered  by  ua  as  a  corporate 
citizen  in  defense  of  our  good  name,  which 
witnesses  are  attempting  to  smear. 

This  good  name  means  a  lot  to  the  future 
progress  of  more  than  44,000  Stevens  people, 
who  develop,  maniifactxire  and  sell  textile 
products  fa*  the  United  States  market  and 
oversees.  It  means  a  great  deal  also  to  their 
f&mUles  and  to  many  more  people  outside 
the  Company,  who  trust  and  rely  up>on  us. 
Stevens  has  not  attained  the  age  of  154  years 
of  progressive  performance  by  being  a  law- 
breaker, as  some  peoirte  would  have  you 
believe. 

We  are  very  ptroud  of  Stevens  employees, 
their  ablllUee.  thelx  loyalties  and  their  char- 
acter. That  goes  for  all  the  men  and  women 
In  our  71  plants.  In  our  oiBces,  and  also  the 


able  and  conscientious  supervisory  group 
throughout  the  Company. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been 
brought  Into  this  hearing,  as  objective  for 
discussion,  a  newly  Introduced  bill,  HJl. 
11725. 

Yet  dearly  this  hearing  la  concerned  with 
the  failure  of  the  effort  to  organize  the  em- 
ployees of  our  Company.  This  effort  has  been 
waged  tor  four  years  by  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  backed  by  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  AFL-CIO  and  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  vlrgorous 
assistance. 

Now  what  Is  this  so-called  Stevens  "case" 
which  has  so  persistently  commanded  In- 
tense attention  and  endlessly  repeated  accu- 
sations over  the  four  years'  time? 

THE    STEVENS   "CASE" 

Put  most  simply,  the  "crime"  of  which  we 
are  accused  Is  that  om-  44.000  employees  have 
not  Indicated  a  desire  to  Join  any  union  up 
to  this  time.  Where  they  have  voted,  they 
have  turned  down  the  Union  emphatically. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  Com- 
pany has  stated  its  oppoeitlon  to  the  Union, 
and  the  law  says  it  was  our  right  to  do  so. 
We  have  no  hesitation  In  putting  on  the 
record  and  stating  here  the  opposition  we 
have  expressed  to  ovir  employees.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  our  belief  that  our  employees 
and  the  Company,  both  will  be  better  off 
without  a  Union  between  us.  Also,  we  be- 
lieve our  employees  are  entitled  to  hear  our 
views,  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to 
make  such  a  vitally  Important  decision,  with 
access  only  to  part  of  the  Information  they 
Zkeed. 

We  are  not  opposing  unions  in  Industries 
or  companies  where  the  people  want  them. 
We  are  minding  oar  own  business.  We  are 
definitely  opposed  to  having  unions  foisted 
upon  our  people  if  they  do  not  want  them. 
We  believe  that,  In  our  case,  the  Union  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  together 
do  seek  to  foist  a  union  upon  our  people. 
Because  they  have  been  defeated  In  elections 
at  every  plant  that  the  Union  selected  for 
a  vote,  they  now  seek  still  greater  powers  In 
CSovemment  to  accomplish  that  which  the 
Union,  with  the  assistance  received  up  to 
this  time,  has  not  accomplished.  The  Board, 
without  regard  to  workers'  wishes,  and  re- 
jecting their  right  to  privacy,  would  force 
delivery  of  their  home  addresses  to  the  union 
organizers.  Elections  are  moved  off  plant 
premises  to  please  the  Union  leaders. 

USED    FOB    UNION    PtTBLICrTT 

The  Union  is  using  this  hearing  to  provide 
a  background  of  ballyhoo  and  publicity  to 
accompany  the  Union  campaigning  in  our 
plant  commimltles.  This  was  renewed  during 
recent  weeks  after  a  suspension  of  more  than 
a  year  dedicated  to  using  Government  re- 
sources against  us. 

A  news  release  announcing  these  hearings 
Issued  by  the  Subcommittee  staff  April  28. 
1967.  mentioned  Just  one  company,  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens &  Co.,  Inc.  Of  all  the  myriad  of  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  who  have  cases 
with  the  Labor  Board.  Stevens  was  the  only 
one  mentioned  In  the  release. 

We  noted  that  the  special  counsel  to  this 
Subcommittee,  Professor  Daniel  H.  Pollitt, 
castigated  the  Stevens  Company  In  a  speech 
on  June  20.  1967,  at  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  This 
was  iust  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  he 
aired  his  views  against  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany and  In  favor  of  the  Union. 

On  that  occasion  he  said  that,  while  our 
Company  would  not  be  investigated  as  such. 
In  these  hearings,  because  of  pending  action 
In  court,  the  indication  was  that  our  rec- 
ord must.  Indeed,  be  a  dark  one.  one  which 
Congress  should  move  to  correct. 

Professor  PoUitt's  partiality  against  the 
Stevens  Company  Is  so  well  established  that 
his  attitude  could  well  raise  a  question  of 
his  quallflcatlons  for  the  Subcommittee  as- 


signment. Insofar  as  dealing  with  Stevens 
matters  Is  concerned.  He  has  done  his  level 
best  to  convict  Stevens  In  the  public  press 
and  the  public  mind. 

The  Union's  efforts  to  employ  Government 
aid  for  a  take-over  without  winning  an  elec- 
tion at  our  plants  extended  so  far  as  to 
demand  certification  by  the  Labor  Board  as 
bargaining  agent  at  several  locations  where 
they  had  lost  elections  and  even  at  other 
plants  where  they  had  never  asked  for  a 
vote  by  employees.' 

Another  example  is  In  the  visitation  of 
top  AFL-CIO  leaders  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  reported  in  the  press  March 
28  of  this  year,  to  demand  an  Executive  Or- 
der with  which  to  bar  Stevens  and  other 
companies  similarly  situated  from  partic- 
ipating In  military  and  other  Government 
contracts. 

NO  ADTHOErrY  TO  CANCEL  CONTRACTS 

A  similar  effort  a  year  earlier  already  had 
established,  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated,  that:  "The  Comptroller  General  has 
expressly  ruled  that  there  is  no  authority  to 
cancel  contracts  or  reject  bids  merely  be- 
cause of  non-compliance  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act." 

That  position  rests  on  a  very  firm  founda- 
tion. Supply  to  Government  Involves  many 
Items  whose  specifications  are  exacting  far 
beyond  those  required  In  most  markets.  In 
much  Government  service,  human  life  de- 
I>ends  on  product  performance  to  an  unusual 
degree  azid  the  companies  ready  and  able 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  for  many  such 
products  are  few  In  number. 

The  Stevens  Company  has  exerted  Itself 
beyond  the  usual  In  meeting  critical  Govern- 
ment needs  and  specifications.  We  are  a  ma- 
jor diversified  supplier  of  textile  products 
to  the  military  services.  This  otten  has  meant 
devoting  special  research  to  develop  prod- 
ucts that  would  function  properly  in  very 
speciallaed  circumstances.  For  Instance,  we 
make  some  sixty  separate  fabrics  for  para- 
chute uses  alone  because  these  have  to  per- 
form very  differently  in  the  varied  functions, 
from  bringing  fighting  men  down  safely,  to 
slowing  space  capsules  that  are  returning  to 
earth,  and  even  to  floating  flares  over  a  bat- 
tlefield. 

In  addition  to  developing  unusual  prod- 
ucts for  the  military,  we  have  made  It  a 
practice  to  find  capacity  to  meet  emergency 
military  needs.  We  would  respectfully  re- 
fer you  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  for 
a  reading  on  our  cooperation  and  perform- 
ance. This  is  no  minor  matter.  Congress 
should  know  that,  of  &4  firms  that  bid  to 
supply  worsted  serge  for  uniforms  during 
the  Kocean  War,  39  are  now  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  these  Include  firms  that  supplied 
80  per  cent  of  the  volume  then,  purchased. 

Textile  Imports  made  with  cheap  foreign 
labor  constitute  the  principal  reason  for  this 
drastic  liquidation  of  capacity,  and  It  is 
something  Congress  should  be  concerned 
with.  On  a  large  worsted  blend  procurement 
In  1966,  only  two  bids  were  submitted.  One 
was  by  Stevens.  Should  the  military  have  to 
rely  on  Japan  for  supply? 

Our  President,  our  Government  and  our 
fighting  men  have  a  hard  task  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  the  Vietnam  str\iggle. 
We  have  given  the  Administration  full  sup- 
port and  expect  to  continue  doing  so. 

We  never  have  and  never  will  claim  any 
exemption  from  scrupulously  abiding  by  the 
law.  Compliance  with  law,  where  law  Is 
clearly  defined.  Is  to  be  universally  expected. 
Compliance  with  edicts  of  quasi-judicial 
agencies  whose  Judgments  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice  creates  inanj  prob- 
lems. We  have  said  over  and  over  again  that, 
while  we  believe  our  cause  to  be  lawful.  If 
the    requlremsnts    of    law    are    definitively 
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stated  In  the  present  case  to  be  otherwise, 
we  expect  to  abide  by  the  final  order  of  the 
Courts  In  good  spirit. 

While  H.R.  11725  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
the  Chairman  Informed  us  on  July  6  last 
that  a  proposal  up  for  attention  betore  this 
committee  would  be  to  empower  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  withhold  Government  con- 
tracts. Mr.  Pollock  now  supports  the  Chair- 
man's prediction.  The  proposal  should  be 
rejected. 

T&AINING  CONTRACTS  CANCELED 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  has 
figured  In  a  good  example  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  Stevens  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Union.  On  May  1,  1967,  without  explanation, 
the  Labor  Department  canceled  two  Job 
training  programs  placed  with  Stevens  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  These  contracts,  covering  some  of  the 
training  expense  by  which  the  skills  of  work- 
ing people  are  Increased,  were  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment program  for  building  up  the  earn- 
ing power  of  workers  employed  in  industry, 
so  as  to  benefit  the  whole  community  as  well 
as  the  Individual  trainees.  The  contract  re- 
cites an  obligation  on  the  Department  to  give 
in  writing  Its  reason  for  any  cancellation.  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  Labor  per- 
sonally on  two  occasions  seeking  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Department's  action.  The  lack 
of  respmnse  so  far  suggests  his  office  may 
not  know  what  to  say. 

UNION    VENTS    ANGER    ON    WORKERS 

This  Is  an  Instance  In  which  the  Union 
succeeded  In  venting  Its  wrath  upon  Stevens 
and  Stevens  employees  by  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment action  against  the  Company.  The 
employees  being  trained  were  described  by 
the  Union  as  "strikebreakers."  There  was  no 
strike,  had  been  no  strike  or  dispute  of  any 
klnd.> 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  Instance  of 
goverrunent  efforts  which  helped  the  Union. 
After  a  Labor  Board  Examiner  had  handed 
down  a  Bxst  adverse  decision  against  the 
Company,  In  July  of  1965,  the  Union  called 
for  a  Congressional  Investigation  of  the  labor 
poUcleb  In  our  Company  and  others.  The 
Union  call  went  out  August  31  of  1965  and, 
without  notice  to  us.  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  opened  a  hearing  to 
the  union  leaders  on  September  16  and  17. 
The  voluminous  text  of  the  Examiner's  de- 
cision in  our  case  was  incorporated  in  the 
Committee's  printed  record  before  action 
upon  It  had  been  taken  by  the  Board.  It 
appeared,  along  with  attacks  upon  our  Com- 
pany by  at  least  two  Union  leaders,  and  all 
these  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  total  hear- 
ing record.  Learning  of  the  development  sev- 
eral days  later,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee, brought  It  personally  to  Washington, 
and  asked  that  It  be  Included  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  where  it  will  be  found 
on  the  closing  page.' 

In  the  present  hearings  it  is  Indicated  that 
the  need  for  new  remedies  is  to  be  explored. 
A  conclusion  that  such  remedies  were  re- 
quired, and  suggestions  for  the  shape  they 
might  take,  appeared  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  25,  1966.  This 
conclusion  climaxed  some  eleven  colxmins 
devoted  to  castigating  the  Stevens  Company 
and  narrating  charges  repeated  again  now. 
The  speech  was  made  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee.* The  same  text  appeared  In  the  July  1968 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Pederatlon- 
1st  under  a  heading  which  proclaimed:  "A 


•  See  "Stevens  Loses  U.S.  Monies",  Rock  Hill 
Evening  Herald.  Tuesday,  May  16,  1967,  ap- 
pendix. 

*R.  T.  Stevens  letter  to  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  appendix. 

'Mr.  Thompson  on  May  35,  1966  proposed: 
"I  suggest  that  we  give  the  Labor  Board 
authority  to  assess  double  or  treble  damages 
against   certain   violators — those   who  have 


case  History  of  Union  Busting  ...  J.  P. 
Stevens  In  the  South,  by  Representative 
Frank  L.  Thompson,  Jr." 

Finally,  on  July  25  last,  the  Chairman 
again  devoted  space  In  the  Record  to  casti- 
gating our  Company.  Again  he  used  versions 
of  the  facts  for  which  we  find  no  corrobora- 
tion, either  In  Labor  Board  findings  or  tran- 
script, but  does  not  repeat  earlier  unsup- 
ported assertions  that  the  Board  requires 
reading  of  the  edict  against  us  because 
"many  of  the  employees  are  Illiterate."  He 
Imputed  to  us  an  unworthy  motive  If,  as  he 
predicted,  we  should  seek  Supreme  Court  re- 
view. We  protested  then  and  do  so  again 
now.' 

The  Labor  Board  In  acting  against  uls  in 
March  1966,  issued  a  lengthy  and  militant 
publicity  release  beiore  the  Company  even 
htid  opportunity  to  read  the  official  order. 
Such  action  appears  to  be  using  the  re- 
sources of  Government  to  try  and  convict  a 
company  In  the  public  press,  without  giving 
It  opportunity  to  defend  itself.' 

TRIAL  BT  "PRESS  RELEASE" 

We  note  there  are  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
bring  under  control  this  practice  of  "trial  by 
press  release." 

Within  very  recent  weeks  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany has  had,  for  the  first  time  In  these 
matters,  an  adverse  ruling  by  a  United  States 
Court  and,  no  doubt,  much  will  be  made  of 
that  fact  as  Justification  for  speaking  against 
us  now.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there 
was  no  hesitation  by  any  of  the  critics  to 
denounce  us  Just  as  strongly  and  Just  as  fre- 
quently while  our  appeal  was  pending.  More- 
over, a  new  "crime"  was  charged  to  us,  that 
of  turning  to  the  Courts  Instead  of  submit- 
ting vrtthout  protest  to  the  findings  of  the 
Labor  Board,  or  even  those  of  Its  Examiners. 
The  Union  even  dared  to  say  we  would  show 
"contempt  for  the  law"  If  we  should  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  for  relief.' 

In  the  1964  case,  and  In  other  cases,  the 
trial  examiners  for  the  Labor  Board  found 
against  Stevens  by  a  very  simple  process.  The 
examiners  decided  that  all  the  Union  wit- 
nesses were  telling  the  truth,  and  that,  In 
virtually  every  Instance,  aU  the  Company  wit- 
nesses were  not.  With  such  an  attitude, 
Stevens  simply  didn't  have  a  chance. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  four-year 
campaign  has  been  persistent  Imputation  to 
us  of  acts,  policies  and  intentions  of  which 
we  are  innocent.  To  make  these  Imputations 
stand  up.  Labor  Bosird  officials  stated  as  fact 
that,  until  faced  with  the  Union  drive,  we 
ran  our  business  in  a  loose  and  "permissive" 
fashion.  What  they  described  was  so  Im- 
provident that  anyone  with  business  ex- 
perience would  know  this  alleged  "permis- 
siveness" was  out  of  the  question  for  any 
concern  that  expected  to  advance  and  create 
more  Jobs,  let  alone  survive,  In  the  present 


been  deliberate  or  repeated  or  flagrant  in 
their  violations  of  our  laws.  Second,  the  laws 
should  be  amended  so  a  violation  will  hurt 
where  It  counts — In  the  pocketbook.  More- 
over, it  does  not  make  sense  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  with  lucrative  con- 
tracts the  Individuals  and  companies  which 
violate  our  laws.  Accordingly,  I  propose 
amendments  to  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh- 
Healey  Acts  so  as  to  give  the  contracting 
agencies  of  our  Government,  power  to  with- 
hold contracts  from  companies  which  the 
Labor  Board  finds  to  be  In  open,  flagrant, 
knowing  and  purposeful  violation  of  our 
laws." 

'See  letter  to  Chairman  of  Subcommittee 
by  R.  T.  Stevens,  appendix,  p.  4  followed  by 
Chairman's  statement  in  Congressional 
Record,  appendix. 

•  See  text  of  NLRB  release.  March  22,  1966, 
appendix. 

'  See  article  from  Oreenville  News  quoting 
Nick  Zonarich,  appendix. 


period  of  heavily  subsidized  competition  from 
abroad. 

PLANT   KFFICIENCT    OPPOSED 

We  would  have  long  since  gone  broke — 
BO  would  anyone  else — If  we  permitted  the 
breaches  of  plant  rules  and  inefficient  oi>era- 
tion  which  Board  Examiners  assume  we 
should  have  tolerated.  Drawing  on  imagina- 
tion, they  assert  we  did.  In  fact,  tolerate  such 
Inefficiencies  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Union  campaign. 

Even  familiarity  with  the  Government's 
own  data  on  the  overall  rates  of  labor  turn- 
over in  the  textile  Industry  should  have 
shown  them.  If  they  were  really  Interested, 
that  there  is  a  susbtantial  annual  pattern 
of  separations.  The  Stevens  plants'  separa- 
tions cannot  vary  conspicuously  from  the 
Industry  pattern. 

The  allegedly  "massive"  discharges,  of 
which  BO  much  was  made  against  us,  consti- 
tuted a  small  fraction  of  the  volume  of  dis- 
charges in  the  plants  Involved,  a  normal  vol- 
tmie  which  recurred  year  after  yea*,  union 
or  no  union. 

Judge  Feinberg,  who  wrote  the  decision  In 
our  case  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
said  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  two 
parties  could  see  such  unbelievably  different 
sets  of  facts  In  the  same  situation.  The  differ- 
ence in  understanding  Is,  Indeed,  significant. 
We  believe  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Board  Members  and  Examiners  apparently 
know  little  of  how  any  Industry  or  company 
operates.  This  colors  all  the  findings. 

Did  Stevens  receive  fair  hearings  before 
the  Labor  Board?  The  Company  earnestly  In- 
sists that  It  did  not. 

So.  let  me  underscore  again  that,  prepared 
as  we  are  to  accept  the  final  word  of  the 
Courts,  which  we  regard  as  the  bulwark  of 
everyone's  liberties  and  opportunities  for  the 
future,  we  maintain  ourselves  Innocent  of 
the  charges  against  us. 

In  the  protest  made  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee  on  July  26.  1967.  I  stated 
that  we  had  not  then  decided  what  our 
course  would  be  in  regard  to  appealing  the 
Court's  decision  of  July  7,  1967. 

We  have  now  decided. 

We  will  appeal. 

We  shall  ask  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  review  the  case.  We  shall 
file  our  application  as  rapidly  as  counsel  can 
put  the  required  papers  in  proper  order. 

We  reject  and  protest  the  inference  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  that  our 
motive  for  appeal  Is  delay. 

APPEAL   TO    SUPREME    COURT 

We  shall  appeal  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, our  counsel  concludes  that  there  are 
errors  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  should 
afford  a  further  review  to  which  we  most 
sincerely  believe  we  are  entitled.  While  the 
Chairman  predicted  we  will  be  refused  cer- 
tiorari, we  trust  he  will  be  proved  mistaken. 

One  of  the  more  compelling  reasons  for 
appealing  is  the  attempt  of  the  Labor  Board 
to  impose  unusual  punishment  upon  us  by 
forcing  us  to  stand  up  and  make  a  substan- 
tive public  confession,  over  and  over  again, 
of  guilt  we  do  not  admit.  We  believe  this 
constitutes  a  first  occasion  on  which  a  quasi- 
Judicial  agency  of  Government  has,  in  mod- 
ern times,  invaded  a  right  so  fundamental 
that  it  was  deeply  imbedded  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law  long  before  it  was  Incorporated  In  our 
own  Constitution.  Until  today,  no  party  be- 
lieving In  his  Innocence  has  been  ordered  to 
pronounce  himself  guilty — not  even  the  con- 
victed criminal.  We  believe  the  Members  of 
this  Subcommittee  would  be  among  those 
most  concerned  If  such  a  point  of  basic  per- 
sonal liberty  and  conscience  had  been  sur- 
rendered without  appeal  by  citizens  situated 
as  we  are  today. 

There  are  other  Instances  of  so-called 
"Imaginative"  remedies  which  we  believe  do 
not  accord  with  a  system  of  laws,  but  Instead 
represent  capricious  edicts  by  the  Labor 
Board. 
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It  has  been  continuously  stated  by  the 
U  alon  that  we  elected  to  go  to  court  to  use 
tl  me  In  an  effort  to  wear  out  and  erUngulEh 
mion  sentiment  at  a  relatively  low  finan- 
e  al  coat.  Before  the  Subcommittee  accepts 
%  lat  assumption,  as  Its  Chairman  appears  to 
h  kve  done,  we  urge  that  It  examine  the  ac- 
■t  tal  calendar  ai  events,  the  actions  taken  by 
•»  LTlous  parties  from  1963  onward. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  to  reEolvtng 
natters  at  Issue.  The  fact  Is  that  unusual 
d  ;lay,  amounting,  all  told,  to  two  years  at 
V  ast,  was  caused  by  steps  deliberately  taken 
b  J  the  Union  and  the  Labor  Board.  This  ta- 
c  nded  repeated  resort  to  the  Courts  by  them, 
ifhlch  was  their  rl^ht,  of  course.  But  none 
that  two  years'  delay  was  the  doing  of 
dtevcna. 

Newspaper  reports  will  establish  these 
f^cts: 

1.  By  June  at  1963  the  Union  announced 
dtevena  was  cbo6«n  as  Its  flrst  target  In  the 
t  rtre  to  unlozilKe  the  entire  Southeastern 
I  art  of  th*  country.  Employees  at  35  of  our 
jlants  were^oSered  cards  on  which  to  Indi- 
t  ite  Interest  In  Joining  the  Union.  It  was 
I  roelaimed  that,  as  soon  as  majorities  indl- 
c  ste<l  support,  elections  would  be  sought." 
a.  By  Bept^nber  of  1963  the  Charlotte, 
C,  Obseruer  reported  that  the  Union  was 
4w»ltiii(  momentarily  a  report  whether  the 
]  labor  Board  would  take  up  and  act  on  the 
lomplalntB  brought  to  It  by  the  lUD  all 
1  brough  that  first  sximmer.  This  article  re- 
]  orted  that  TUD  had  assembled  the  greatest 
1  orce  of  trained  organisers  concentrated  on 
atnfte  company  since  the  early  'SOs.  The 
I  tory  went  on  to  report  that : 

TUD  Is  employing  new  tactics  In  the 
I  ktevens  campaign  In  that  It  Is  attempting 
muster  aU  the  forces  of  Federal  Labor 
:  iirglnHt**"-  at  the  outset. 

'It  1*  for  ezaKkple  aeeklztg  an  inJ\uiction 
HHtrt*  StevMU  under  a  little -used  section 
>f  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  .  .  ."* 

STwt  so  on,  descrllatng  at  that  point  in  1963 
n^f>i  at  what  haa  since  come  to  pass.  We 
tppand  the  full  text  of  that  news  report  as 
tn  exhlbtt* 

That  story  la  afco  significant,  tacldentally, 
lecause  It  states  that  the  Union  chose  our 
:;ompany  as  a  target  because  of  Stevens' 
nicoeaa  tn  "miUdng  a  concerted  and  success- 
:ul  eflort  to  dtverstfy  and  expand"  In  the 
tac*  of  Increased  competition,  and  "making 
ft  saeotssful  adaptation  to  the  changing 
oature  of  the  industry." 

In  other  words,  we  were  singled  out,  at 
least  In  part,  because  we  showed  that  it 
tras  possible,  by  vlgOTOUsly  modernizing  all 
OUT  processes,  to  become  increasingly  com- 
petltlTe  In  desirable  market  areas  where  we 
eoold  grow.  This  permitted  us  to  employ 
more  people  at  wages  and  benefits  that  were 
np  with  the  best  In  the  Industry.  We  did 
Increase  the  Job  opportunities  In  o\ir  plants 
from  30.000  workers  In  1957  to  44.000  in 
1987.  Was  this  not  desirable  for  the  economy 
of  the  country? 

We  believe  the  tactic  of  having  employees 
notify  us  that  they  had  become  adherents 
of  the  Union,  by  way  of  group  letters  pre- 
pared at  Union  headquarters,  was  part  of 
a  deliberate  design  to  provoke  Incidents  that 
would  compel  discharges.  This  was  part  of 
the  plan  to  ensure  the  launching  of  Labor 
Board  cases  against  us.  Certainly,  plant  man- 
agers reported  that  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  letter  signers  was  such  that  It  could 
not  be  passed  without  Inviting  general  in- 
efficiency and  serious  breakdowns  In  plant 
morale. 

Iffuch  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  those  discharged  had  been  with  the  Com- 
pany over  a  long  period.  The   Inference  is 


s  See  Rock  Hin  AP  dispatch.  June  11.  1963. 
appendix. 

•  See  "Southern  TextUUts  Awaiting" 
CharJotta  OX>*erver,  September  23.  1963. 
appendix. 


that  the  Company  was  heartless  In  letting 
them  go.  However,  as  soon  as  they  became 
union  adherents,  some  employees  showed 
clearly  they  were  no  longer  interested  In 
their  work.  Some,  we  believe,  were  deliber- 
ately encouraged  by  union  organizers  to  pro- 
voke discharges. 

Many  of  these  organizers  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  textile  Industry.  They  were 
from  other  parts  of  the  corintry  and  from 
other  unions.  The  Union's  eSort  to  have 
government  contracts  withheld  from  the 
Company  In  a  declining  market  also  would, 
if  It  succeeded,  have  worked  hardship  on 
our  worliers,  but  evidently  the  Union  offi- 
cials Involved  did  not  care. 

Whatever  the  Union  expected  In  September 
1963,  it  was  in  January,  1964,  months  after 
the  organizing  drive  began,  that  the  Labor 
Board's  Regional  EHrector  finally  announced 
the  filing  of  numerous  claims  of  "violations 
of  labor  law"  and  went  to  court  for  the  In- 
junctions which  had  been  heralded  four 
months  earlier. 

The  Federal  Judges  acted  with  more  dis- 
patch than  the  Labor  Board  in  disposing  of 
the  cases  brought  to  them.  Even  so,  the 
Union  extended  one  of  the  Injuctlon  cases 
by  taking  It  to  appeal  and  losing.  But  It  was 
the  Labor  Board  that  spent  from  March,  1964, 
until  March  22.  of  1966,  processing  the  first 
group  of  ctMnplalnt  cases  which  it  already 
had  spent  nine  months  accumulating. 
This  was  not  the  end  of  their  delay. 
U3\ially.  the  location  for  reviews  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Is  considered  the  circuit 
wherein  the  alleged  law  violations  have  taken 
place  and  where  correctives.  If  any,  are  to 
be  applied.  The  Unlc«i  api>ealed  the  Labor 
Board's  decision  to  the  New  Tork  Circuit, 
whereas  our  appeal  had  been  filed  In  the 
normal  Jurisdiction.  This  one  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Union  resulted  In  a  delay  of  about 
one  year  in  bringing  the  case  to  hearing  and 
to  decision. 

To  all  this  we  should  add  that  It  was  the 
Union's  decision,  and  not  ours,  that  delayed 
filing  of  their  first  requests  for  elections  until 
January  and  March  of  1968  (eighteen  and 
tvrenty  months  after  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  union  campaign) . 

So,  the  Chairman  of  thU  Subcommittee  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  respect- 
fully declare  that  the  massive  consumption 
of  time  was  the  Union's  doing,  by  deliberate 
choice. 

The  course  chosen  was  selected,  as  stated 
m  the  Charlotte  Ob.ierver  of  September  23, 
1963,  by  plan  of  the  Union  to  have  the  Labor 
Board  do  the  work  tar  the  Union. 

If  filibusters  have  taken  place,  they  have 
been  conducted  by  parties  that  care  far  less 
for  the  employees  of  the  Stevens  Company 
than  we  do.  Legal  remedies  for  delays  created 
by  the  Union  and  Labor  Board,  In  this  man- 
ner, should  hardly  be  sought  from  the  em- 
ployer. 

We  protest  this  entire  proceeding.  We  have 
submitted  this  statement  because  we  be- 
lieve we  must  si)eak  out  for  our  good  name. 
We  believe  the  unfortunate  impact  of  this 
proceeding  will  do  violence  to  ordinary  con- 
cepts of  equity  and  fairness,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Injury  which  haa  been  infilcted  on  our 
Company  unjustly. 

As  for  new  legislation,  experience  with  the 
Labor  Board  makes  us  understand  very  well 
Indeed  why  a  growing  number  of  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  are  introduc- 
ing bills  to  abolish  NLRB  and  substitute 
Labor  Courts.  This  would,  at  least,  bring  Into 
play  some  semblance  of  rules  defining  what 
Is  evidence.  Some  such  step  will  be  necessary 
in  our  opinion  before  the  administration  of 
Labor  law  again  commands  full  respect,  and 
does  not  continue  to  be  regarded  as  biased 
and  partial  by  many  objective  authorities. 

What  we  have  learned  from  our  experience 
Includes  this: 

As  laymen,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  examiner  can  say.  In  effect,  that  he 


has  no  evidence  before  him  that  there's  any 
union  activity  or  union  animus  Involved  in 
the  discharge  cases  under  consideration,  but 
since  the  Labor  Board's  CJeneral  Counsel 
tells  him  there  Is  antivmlon  discrimination 
In  an  earlier  case,  this  party  has  to  be  guilty, 
and  he  so  finds.  That's  all  we  can  read  In  the 
finding  of  one  o*  the  Board's  Examiners 
against  us,  and  we  Invite  anyone  to  establish 
a  different  construction  of  It. 

Then,  too,  we  have  been  pronounced  guilty 
by  association  and  hearsay. 

This  tactic,  long  and  loudly  denounced  In 
this  country,  la  exactly  what  has  been  done 
to  us  by  another  examiner,  the  Honorable 
Boyd  Leedom.  He  says  we  are  guilty  of  violat- 
ing the  law,  among  other  reasons,  because  it 
Is  weU  known  that,  "the  so-called  South" 
(Including  locations  of  omi  plants)  rejects 
collective  bargaining.  He  also  says  he  resolved 
the  serious  doubts  he  entertained  about  re- 
jecting all  the  testimony  of  the  people  speak- 
ing for  the  Company,  Including  managerlai 
employees,  whom  he  recognized  as  "good  and 
decent  citizens  with  long  and  favorable 
careers,"  by  deciding  to  adopt  a  theory  that 
there  was  a  mass  decision  on  the  part  of 
these  fine  people  to  perjure  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  Stevens. 

Shall  this  type  of  finding  be  allowed  to 
stand  and  take  on  the  force  of  law? 

That  Is  not  quite  all.  In  his  opinion,  whlla 
admitting  that  the  Incident  In  question  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  charges 
before  him.  Mr.  Leedom  reports  that  a  man 
discharged  by  Stevens  suffered  an  epileptic 
seizure  while  sitting  In  his  hearing  room. 
This,  he  says,  made  him  reflect  that  anyone 
who  would  discharge  such  a  man,  "suggests 
retrogression  to  the  unbelievable  practices 
involving  child  1-vbor  one  hundred  years  ago." 
This  reveals  an  astonishing  depth  of  prej- 
udice against  us,  a  prejudice  so  all-pervad- 
ing that  conviction  was  a  formality  long 
before  we  appeared  and  before  witnesses 
could  relate  our  side  of  the  story. 

Parenthetically,  it  was  a  Stevens  plant 
manager  who  hurried  to  obtain  first  aid  for 
the  stricken  man  while,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  participants  In  the  proceeding.  Mr. 
Leedom  peremptorily  insisted  that  testimony 
go  on  uninterrupted  without  even  a  mo- 
ment's recess. 

Senator  Grlflln  of  Michigan,  discussing 
shortcomings  of  NLRB  procedure  In  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  year  stated: 

"The  appellate  court  may  review  only  the 
record  made  at  the  NLRB  level.  The  court  Is 
required  to  sustain  all  of  the  Board's  find- 
ings of  fact  which  are  supported  by  'substan- 
tial evidence' — whether  or  not  the  court 
would  have  made  similar  findings  on  the 
same  evidence. 

"Furthermore  the  apparent  safeguard  of 
the  right  to  appeal  Is  weakened  by  the  in- 
clination of  the  appellate  courts  to  defer  to 
the  supposed  'expertise'  of  the  Board  In 
labor-management  matters." 

Under  these  circumstances,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  for  greater 
power  for  the  Board  and  its  examiners  should 
be  rejected. 

Instead,  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
abuse  of  power  by  this  Labor  Board  should 
be  made,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Stirely  a 
forum  for  Impartial  and  complete  Inquiry 
win  develop  before  too  long. 

The  so-called  "expertise"  of  the  Labor 
Board  and  Its  personnel  vanishes  under  ex- 
amination. We  feel  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion Inevitably  will  bring  an  end  to  the  Labor 
Board  as  now  constituted. 

As  far  as  the  Stevens  Company  Is  con- 
cerned, the  notion  that  we  deliberately 
wasted  time  In  the  courts  to  cool  union  ardor 
ta  a  eold-blooded  falsification.  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  very  Union  group  which,  four 
years  ago.  set  out  on  a  course  which  in- 
volved creating  delay  after  delay,  first  In  one 
court,  then  In  the  NLRB,  then  In  another 
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court,  until  it  had  spent  more  than  two 
years  in  maneuvers  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  determining  the  will  of  our  employees 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union. 

We  regret  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
committee allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  Into 
so  Btistalned  a  repetition  of  this  Union- 
Invented  fiction. 

We  urge  that  this  proceeding  be  termi- 
nated forthwith. 

We  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
continue,  as  tn  former  times,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  workers  to  Join  a  union 
or  to  refuse  to  Join  a  union  as  they  see  fit, 
and  that  their  right  to  do  so  by  secret  ballot 
be  preserved  inviolate.  Also,  to  see  that  the 
right  of  cltlzene  to  use  the  protection  of 
Judicial  review  shall  not  be  Impeded,  ridi- 
culed, or  prejudiced — as  It  has  been  In  our 
case. 

Appendix 

Chhoitoiogt  or  NLRB  Election-s  at  Stevens 

Plants 

six  plants,  roanokx  rapids,  n.c. 

January  7.  1966:  Petition  filed  for  plant 
election.  March  11:  Election  held;  against 
Union  1,684;  for  1,186.  March  16:  Union  files 
objections.  September  29 :  NLRB  hearing  offi- 
cer overrules  union  demand  for  rerun.  De- 
cember 29 :  NLRB  regional  director  orders  re- 
run; election  not  held. 

DtTNXAN    plant,    GKKENVILLE,    B.C. 

February  24,  1965:  PeOtlon  filed  for  plant 
election.  May  13  r  Election  held;  against  union 
871;  for  679.  May  17:  Union  files  objections. 
October  4:  NLRB  hearing  officer  orders  re- 
run. March  9, 1966 :  Rerun  held  outside  plant; 
against  union  993;  for  594.  March  14:  Union 
files  objections  to  rerun.  February  8,  1967: 
Trial  Examiner  Leedom  recommends  rerun 
election  be  set  aside  and  third  election  be 
held  In  Dunean  plant. 

ESTES   PLANT,   FTEDMOm,   S.C. 

April  22,  1965:  Petition  filed  for  plant  elec- 
tion. May  IS:  Election  held;  against  union 
292;  for  132.  May  17:  Union  files  objections. 
Jan\iary  28,  1966:  NLRB  regional  director 
overrules  union  demand  for  rerun. 

IMST7ET8IAL  PLANT,   ROCK    RILL,   S.C. 

May  10,  1965:  Petition  filed  for  plant  elec- 
tion. June  14:  Union  withdraws  petition  for 
election. 

[From  the  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald.  May  16, 
19571 
Stevens  Loses  UjS.  Moneys — "Strike- 
breaker" Training  Charged 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department  has 
stopped  federal  allocation  to  J.  P.  Stevens 
and  Co.  Inc.,  "for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time"  following  charges  by  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  that  the  company  was 
using  the  funds  to  "train  strikebreakers,"  a 
Labor  Department  spokesman  said  today. 

He  said  all  assistance  to  Steven's  on-the- 
job  employe  training  program  has  been 
halted  until  a  full-scale  Investigation  has 
been  made  by  the  Atlanta  regional  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

A  Stevens  spokesman  said  the  charges  In- 
volved the  Republic  Plant  at  Great  Palls 
In  Chester  Cotmty  and  the  two  White  Horse 
Plants  at  Greenville. 

The  Stevens  representative  added,  "This 
Is  another  example  of  how  union  "protects' 
workers  and  their  Jobs.  This  program  was 
designed  to  train  new  employes  and  upgrade 
present  personnel  for  higher  rated  Job 
opportunities,"  he  asserted. 

The  company  Is  not  training  "strike- 
breakers," the  spokesman  said  and  added, 
"Stevens  has  no  strikes  to  break." 

"It  seems  that  the  onion  has  tised  a 
smokesdven  to  get  the  Labor  Department  to 
deny   Stvreo*'   worker*  the   same   training 


opportunity  other  companies  are  affording 
their  workers."  he  stated. 

The  Union,  in  a  telegram  to  Labor  Secre- 
tary W.  WlUard  ^Irtz,  accused  Stevens  of 
using  the  funds  to  train  replacements  for 
105  workers  found  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  have  been  Illegally  dis- 
charged. 

Union  President  William  Pollock  said 
Stevens'  use  of  federal  funds  was  "another, 
shocking  example  of  how  one  government 
agency  works  at  cross  purposes  with  another." 

The  Stevens  spokesman  said  $49,884  In 
federal  funds  were  being  used  at  the  Repub- 
lic Plant  In  the  wcHrker-training  program  and 
that  a  second  grant  had  been  secured  for  the 
White  Horse  Plants  but  was  cancelled  be- 
fore the  program  was  started.  The  Great  Palls 
program  went  into  effect  last  May  and  was 
continuing,  he  said. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y^  Setpember  28, 1965. 
The  Chairman, 

Committee  cm  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  Just  returned 
to  my  office  after  a  trip,  and  learn  with  as- 
tonishment that  your  committee  has  recent- 
ly held  a  hearing  In  which  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the 
principal,  subject  of  discussion  on  the  part 
of  witnesses  representing  the  union.  I  am 
hastening  to  communicate  with  you  In  the 
hope  that  our  company  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  showing  you  that  It  has  been 
done  a  gross  Injustice  In  the  proceedings 
which  have  thus  far  taken  place,  in  this  mat- 
ter, before  your  committee. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  situation 
which  are  especially  astounding  to  me.  In 
the  first  place,  It  Is  obvious  that  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  this  hearing  have  been 
underway  for  some  time.  It  seems  clear  that 
officials  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  AFL-CIO  and  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Depmrtment,  AFL-CIO,  made  deliber- 
ate and  rather  elaborate  preparation  to  try 
to  use  this  hearing  before  your  committee  as 
a  base  for  an  unrestrained  attack  upon  our 
company. 

The  time  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
union  Is  to  some  extent  illustrated  by  the 
301/2  page  statement  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Pierce,  co- 
ordinator. Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-Cip,  and  dated  September  16.  Further, 
we  now  know  that  at  least  one  Investigator 
for  your  committee  has,  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  for  some  time,  been  making  Investiga- 
tions among  the  employees  In  some  of  our 
plants,  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  southern 
textUe  Industry.  This  was  apparently  at  the 
request  of  the  union.  We  assume  the  purpose 
of  this  was  to  prepare  and  to  make  a  report 
to  your  committee. 

Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine 
through  diligent  Inquiry,  no  word  of  notifi- 
cation of  the  forthcoming  hearing  came  to 
us  from  your  committee.  I  am  Informed, 
however,  that  several  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  union  witnesses,  Mr.  Odell  Clark, 
of  yoxii  committee  staff,  talked  with  Mr.  J. 
W.  Jelks  of  our  company. 

It  should  be  bcrne  In  mind  that  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Clark's  call,  Mr.  Jelks  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparation  for  a  NLRB  proceed- 
ing which  started  the  very  next  day  In 
Greenville,  S.C.  Mr.  Clark  Indicated  that  our 
company  could  make  a  statement  on  the 
matter  to  yoor  cc«nmlttee.  While  w»  were 
grateful  for  such  an  opportunity.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
would  be  necessary  for  preparation.  A  dili- 
gent effort  has  now  been  made  In  the  form 
of  this  letter  to  submit  a  statement  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  of  the  committee's 
hearing  on  this  subject.  As  president  of  onr 
company,  I  have  made  a  ^leetal  trip  to 
Washlngtoa  tor  tha  puipoM  ot  Buboxltting 


this  letter  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  will  appreciate  It  being  accepted  for 
inclusion  in  the  official  record  of  the  hearing. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  matter  which 
astounds  me  Is  that  officials  of  the  tmions 
would  be  permitted  to  use  an  open  hearing 
before  your  committee  for  such  slanderous 
and  libelous  attacks  upon  our  company  as 
is  set  forth  In  the  portions  of  the  record 
which  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  obtain. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  James  Franklin,  a  member 
of  my  staff,  came,  to  Washington  on  Tues- 
day, September  21,  and  called  the  commit- 
tee to  obtain  copies  of  the  record  as  then 
available.  This  material  was  received  on 
Thursday— only  1  day  before  the  preevmied 
conclusion  of  the  hearing.  My  concern  In  re- 
gard to  this  whole  matter  Is  that  the  public, 
and  the  esteemed  members  of  your  commit- 
tee as  well,  will  not  realize  how  CMnpletely 
distorted  and  false  Is  the  picture  of  our  com- 
pany which  has  thus  far  been  presented  to 
you. 

If  this  letter  is  not  accepted  for  the  record, 
then  there  will  be  no  Indication  of  the 
company's  position  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  who  may  have  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  record.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  not  content  to  confine  his  attacks 
to  the  Stevens  Co.  He  went  much  further  on 
page  16  of  his  statement  in  attacking  our 
country's  Judiciary.  His  language  In  the 
record  Is  as  foUovro:  "They  (referring  to 
employees)  have  witnessed  denial  and  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Federal  Judges."  Such 
an  attack  on  the  Judiciary  could  have  far- 
reaching  implications. 

For  the  information  of  your  committee, 
In  the  course  of  these  matters  we  have  been 
before  two  UJS.  district  courts,  and  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals.  They  decided  In  favor  of 
the  company  In  each  Instance.  Further  liti- 
gation In  these  matters  Is  currently  In  proc- 
ess, and  we  have  great  confidence  tn  the 
workings  of  the  American  Judicial  system. 

Instead  of  being  an  employer  who  abuses 
and  browbeats  Its  employees  on  all  sides,  we 
yield  to  no  one  in  respect  to  our  diligent 
and  constant  efforts  to  maintain  sound  and 
constructive  relations  with  our  people  and 
to  provide  for  them  steady  Jobs,  good  worh:- 
Ing  conditions,  and  desirable  wages  and 
benefits,  on  a  continually  rising  scale. 

Nevertheless,  our  company  has  been  select- 
ed by  the  tmlons  as  the  main  target  of 
their  present  organizing  efforts  In  the  South. 
And  because  we  do  not  surrender  to  their 
pressure,  there  Is  no  end  to  the  reckless  ac- 
cusations they  make  against  us  and  no  limit 
to  the  harassment  which  they  seek  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  us  from  every  direction.  For 
more  than  2  y^ars,  scores  of  professional 
tmlon  organizers  have  been  subjecting  our 
employees  to  continuous  and  Intensive 
pressure. 

But,  despite  all  this.  In  every  plant,  now 
some  8  In  number.  Involving  more  than  5.000 
employees,  where  the  union  has  called  for  a 
decision,  the  employees  after  hearing  fully 
from  both  sides  have  voted  decisively 
against  the  union  In  Government-conducted 
secret  ballot  elections.  Evidently,  the  unions 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  used  In  the 
elections  and  are  seeking  clianges  both  at  the 
congressional  level  and  at  the  NLRB  leveL 

It  appears  that  what  the  unions  are  really 
seeking  Is  to  try  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  them  up  tn  our  plants,  as  repre- 
sentatlTes  of  our  employees,  whether  our 
employees  want  them  or  not. 

As  I  stated  earlier  In  this  letter,  I  trust 
Uiat  3n>u  will  accept  this,  for  the  present  as 
a  statement  of  o\zr  company's  position  in  this 
matter,  and  that  yoa  will  Include  this  state- 
ment in  the  printed  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  bearing.  I  win  greatly  ap- 
preciate It  if  you  will  let  me  know  thst  this 
win  be  done. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BoBSrrT.  B«»MW. 

Preaid€tU. 
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J.  p.  Stsvzns  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Wew  York,  N.Y..  July  26. 1967. 
I  on.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr, 
C  kairman.  Special  Sut>c<ymmittee  on  Labor. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lobor, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deax  Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  deeply  dls- 
t  essed  to  learn  that  In  a  speech  In  the  House 
y  »terday  you  once  again  referred  to  J.  P. 
fi  tevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  In  a  most  adverse  manner 
aid  Implied  that  we  would  be  wrong  if  we 
a  itempt  to  exercise  our  rights  to  Judicial  re- 
vlew  as  guaranteed  by  the  NLRA.  Your  pre- 
cj  ictlon  that  we  will  take  this  case  to  the 
T  nlted  States  Supreme  Court  may  or  may 
I  ot.  In  the  end,  prove  to  be  true.  This  deci- 
a  on  has  not  yet  been  made  but,  once  again, 
I  protest  your  remarks  because  they  may  lead 
t  >  a  prejudicial  view  of  our  position  whatever 
1 ;  eventually  may  be. 

Your  statement  in  the  House,  coming  as 
1 ;  doe*  ICM  than  a  week  before  public  hear- 
1  igs  on  labor  law  amendments,  with  which 
3  ou  associate  the  Stevens  Company,  obviously 
1  snds  to  make  \inllkely  the  fair  and  impartial 

I  reatment  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Stbvens. 

Prom  the   Congressional   Record — House — 
July   25,  19671 
■J^*  J.  P.  Stevrns  Casr  and  thr  Need  for 
ADornoNAi.   Remedies   for   Those   Denied 
Rights  Guaranteed  bt  the  Nationai,  Labor 
REUiTiONS  Act 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
:  rise  to  continue  the  dialog  concerning  the 
. '.  P.  Stevens  case  and  its  Implications. 

I.  THE  LABOR  BOARD  ORDER 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 

I I  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  March  22, 
966,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
tUed  unanimously  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 
lad  set  out  "to  crush  the  \inlon  movement  In 
ta  plants  with  small  regard  for  the  means 
imployed"  and  In  the  process  had  discharged 
ri  employees  because  of  their  union  activity. 

n.   DIAI,Oa    ON    THE   HOTTSE   FIXX)R 

Two  days  later,  without  waiting  to  read 
;h«  decision,  a  distinguished  former  Labor 
[Jommlttee  member  denounced  it  on  this 
loor.  lliat  member  claimed  that  the  Labor 
Board  decision  "infringes  upon  a  ftmda- 
nental  right  of  every  American  employer." 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
QoRN]  Joined  in  this  attack  on  the  Labor 
Board  decision,  characterizing  It  as  "an  at- 
tack upon  our  free  enterprise  system."  The 
gentlemen  f*om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers 
uid  Mr.  McMiLuof]  associated  themselves 
with  these  remarks. 

On  April  27  of  last  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  TncK]  Joined  the  attack. 
He  descrlt>ed  the  decision  as  "base,"  "unwar- 
ranted," and  "reprehensible."  He  went  so  far 
to  claim  that  those  responsible  tat  the 
Labor  Board  decision  "have  undoubtedly  be- 
come exposed  to  the  methods  employed  by 
Communists." 

By  May  24,  I  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  117-page  opinion,  and  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  felt  imptelled  to  put 
the  matter  In  per8i>ectlve. 

I  reviewed  some  facts  about  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.;  that  It  is  a  giant  In  the  textile 
industry  with  Its  headquarters  In  New  York 
and  some  40,000  workers  employed  in  more 
than  00  mills  throughout  the  Carollnas.  I 
told  about  tbs  prosperous  condition  of  the 
company — net  income  had  mors  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years — and  the  low 
wage  scale — $62  for  a  40-bour  week. 

I  UHd  about  the  union  organizing  efforts 
which  began  in  the  spring  of  1963,  and  the 
provlstons  of  the  Wagner  Act  vbl^  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  self -organisation  and  pro- 
tected thU  right  by  making  It  unlawful  for 
an  employer  to  discharge  an  employee  !>»- 


cause  of  union  activities.  I  discussed  the  pat- 
tern of  company  opposition  to  the  union 
organizing  drive — discharging  all  known 
union  members — and  some  specific  Illustra- 
tions. I  told  the  stories  of  Jess  Cudd,  fired 
after  50  years  of  employment  for  inefficiency; 
about  wmian  Sibley,  fired  after  20  years  for 
Inefficiency;  about  Horace  Anderson,  fired 
after  20  years  for  inefficiency. 

I  told  what  "inefficiency"  meant  In  the 
case  of  Shirley  Hobbs.  Her  Job  to  sort  about 
8.500  napkins  a  day  into  "firsts"  or  "seconds" 
and  count  them  into  bundles  of  100.  She 
Joined  the  union  and  attended  an  open 
meeting  on  October  3.  On  October  6.  the 
general  overseer  of  her  plant  recounted  all 
her  bundles,  found  one  bundle  one  napkin 
short  and  discharged  her  for  inefficiency. 
This  was  her  first,  and  only  "wrlteup." 

After  discussing  these  and  other  details  of 
the  case,  I  pointed  out  that  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  had  appealed  the  decision  to  the  court 
of  appeals.  My  speech,  as  I  said,  was  on 
May  24  of  1966. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  while  the  case 
was  pending  in  the  court  of  appeals,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers) 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
open  letter  from  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  and 
stated  that  the  Board  decision  in  that  case 
was  "nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace." 

m.    THE     COURT     OF     APPEALS     DECISION 

On  July  7,  of  1967,  the  court  of  appeals 
handed  down  its  long-awaited  decision.  It 
did  not  agree  that  the  Board  decision  was  a 
national  disgrace.  To  the  contrary,  the  court 
unanimously  affirmed  the  Board. 

The  court  held  that — 

"The  evidence  of  antiunion  action  is  over- 
whelming"— 

And  concluded  that — 
"there  Is  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  Board's 
ultimate  conclusion: 

"  'The  company  through  its  plant  superin- 
tendento  acting  In  collaboration.  Initiated, 
and  pursued  a  pattern  of  conduct  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  crush  the  union  move- 
ment. With  scant  regard  for  the  means  em- 
ployed other  than  their  effectiveness.  It 
Interferred  with,  restrained,  and  coerced  Ite 
employees  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
under  the  act,  flagrantly,  cynically,  and 
unlawfully.'  " 

The  court  reviewed  the  evidence  concern- 
ing the  discharge  of  the  71  employees,  and 
ordered  their  retnstatement.  It  said  that  the 
company's  attack  on  the  Board  order  in  this 
matter  "is  insubstantial,"  "entirely  frivo- 
lous," and  "without  merit." 

The  court  enforced  the  Labor  Board  order 
In  this  complex  case  "with  minor  modifica- 
tions." The  court,  as  noted,  affirmed  the 
Board  order  that  the  71  employees  be  re- 
instated. The  coxirt  also  affirmed  the  Board 
order  that  the  company  post  notices  In  all 
of  ite  43  plants  in  the  Carollnas;  the  court 
affirmed  the  Board  order  that  the  company 
also  mall  this  notice  to  the  employees  at 
their  plants.  But  the  court  held  that  the 
notices  need  only  be  read  by  company  offi- 
cials at  the  20  plante  where  unfair  labor 
practices  occurred,  not  at  all  43  plants  in  the 
area.  The  court  also  refused  to  enforce  the 
Board  order  granting  company  bulletin  board 
access  by  the  union — because  the  Board 
faUed  to  make  an  adequate  showing  that 
"the  company's  bulletin  boards  are  necessary 
to  the  union  In  Ite  organizational  campaign." 

IV.  NEED  TOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

The  Court  of  Appeals  thus,  4  years  after 
the  event,  has  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante.  And  I  predict  that  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  will  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  court  of  appeals  decision;  and 
that  some  time  next  November  or  December, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  deny  the  petition  for 
certiorari.  This  wUl  gain  the  company  6 
months  more  delay.  The  Board  order  of 
March  1B66  ordering  the  restoration  of  the 
situation  as  It  was  In  the  spring  of  1964  will 


thus  be  enforceable  In  the  early  spring  of 
1968.  But  this  obviously  will  be  Impossible. 
One  cannot  unscramble  the  egg.  The  71  dis- 
charged employees  will  be  reinstated,  with 
back  pay — less  what  they  earned  elsewhere  in 
the  interim — but  the  "chilUng"  of  the  union 
drive  cannot  be  unfrozen.  The  case  will  have 
"precedential  value"  only;  and  there  are 
already  ample  precedente  for  this  type  of 
situation. 

The  1966  annual  report  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  informs  us  that  in 
that  fiscal  year,  some  15,000  or  more  employ- 
ees were  ordered  restored  to  their  former 
Jobs  with  back  pay  after  Illegal  discharge. 
The  Labor  Board  report  further  informs  us 
that  only  a  fraction  of  these  employees  actu- 
ally went  back;  and  the  delay  of  2  or  more 
years  between  discharge  and  court  affirmance 
of  Board  order  Is  relevant  to  this  fact. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  give  some  realistic 
protection  to  those  who  are  discharged  from 
their  Jobs  for  exercising  rlghte  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  labor  law. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedies 
for  those  discharged  In  violation  of  sections 
8(a)  (3)  or  8(b)  (2)  of  the  Nationai  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

v.  THE  BILL 

The  bill  Is  neither  promanagement  nor 
prolabor.  It  Is  designed  to  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remedies  for  the  16,000  or 
more  employees  discharged  each  year  because 
they  exercise  their  statutory  rlghte  to  en- 
gage in  union  activity — a  violation  of  section 
8(a)  (3) —  or  are  discharged  because  they  ex- 
ercise their  statutory  rights  to  refrain  from 
engaging  In  union  activities — a  violation  of 
section  8(b)(2). 

Currently,  an  employee  discharged  for  ex- 
ercising his  rlghte  under  Federal  law  gets 
his  reinstetement  and  back  pay — less  what 
he  earns  In  the  Interim — only  after  a  delay 
of  approximately  2  years — and  this  delay  to 
an  unemployed  worker  can  be  fatal.  The  case 
begins  with  a  hearing  before  a  trial  examiner 
where  the  factual  disputes  are  resolved.  Fol- 
lowing this  comes  an  appeal  to  the  Labor 
Board,  and  then  another  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  of  appeals.  Since  the  trial  examiner 
Is  the  only  person  who  sees  the  witnesses  at 
firsthand,  his  findings  of  fact  are  generally 
accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the  Board  find- 
ings of  fact  are  In  turn  accepted  by  the 
courte. 

My  bill  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
remedies  which  now  lie  at  the  end  of  this 
long  road  In  three  respecte. 

A.  DELEGATION 

Section  1  gives  the  Labor  Board  the  auth- 
ority to  delegate  to  the  trial  examiner  final 
authority  over  the  run-of-the-mill  situa- 
tion, reserving  to  the  parties  the  right  to 
seek  Labor  Board  review  In  the  unusual  or 
more  difficult  case.  If  the  Labor  Board  de- 
clines review,  the  losing  party  can  appeal  di- 
rectly to  court.  A  similar  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Board  by  the  1959  Landrum- 
Oriffin  amendments  in  election  cases  cut 
down  the  administrative  time  by  over  a  half, 
with  apparent  satisfaction  to  all  concurred. 

B.  STAT    ORDERS 

Section  2  of  my  bill  is  designed  to  cut 
down  on  the  hardships  now  caused  by  the 
delay  of  the  year  or  more  It  now  takes  the 
reviewing  courte  to  decide  these  cases. 
When  the  Issues  are  predominantly  factual, 
and  when  the  Labor  Board  unanimously  af- 
firms the  factual  findings  of  the  trial  ex- 
aminer, section  2  directs  the  reviewing  courts 
not  to  stoy  an  order  of  reinstatement — the 
courte  may  stey  other  aspecte  of  the  order 
such  as  backpay  awards — except  for  good 
cause  shown. 

C.   ROTATINO  LOAN  FUNS 

Many  employees  discharged  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  Federal  rtghte  are  unable 
to    get    a   job    In    the    community   or   are 
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otherwise  tmable  to  last  out  the  2-year  ef- 
fort to  get  reinstatement.  Section  3  of  the 
bin  would  authorize  the  Lab<»'  Board,  when 
it  thinks  the  case  is  a  good  one,  to  advance 
to  the  employee  an  amount  not  In  excess  of 
hlfl  weekly  wage  rate.  Upon  completion  of  the 
case,  the  employee  would  repay  the  Board 
out  of  his  backpay  award.  If  the  employee 
lost,  then  be  or  his  sureties — usually  his 
union — would  be  required  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  committee  plans  to  explore  these  and 
related  Issues  with  Independent  experts.  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Individuals  who  have  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  discharge,  labor  union 
organizers,  and  management  representetlves. 

It  Is  our  hope  that,  after  hearing  these 
witnesses,  some  way  will  be  found  to  effectu- 
ate the  provisions  of  the  act  which  have 
been  on  the  statute  books  since  1935,  but 
which  are  now — as  In  the  case  o<  J.  P. 
Stevens — largely  an  Illusion. 

ADDENDUM 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  relates  to  im- 
proved remedies  for  those  discharged  from 
their  Jobs  either  because  they  engage  in 
tmlon  activities,  or  because  they  refused  to 
engage  In  union  activities. 

This  bUl  deals  with  an  Importent  problem 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  but  naturally  It  does  not  deal  with 
all  the  Important  problems. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  difficult  problems 
of  defining  what  Is  meant  by  "good  faith" 
bargaining,  or  with  the  problems  of  remedies 
for  those  who  suffer  when  an  employer  or  a 
union  violates  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
require  good  faith  In  bargaining. 

I  note  that  the  Labor  Board  Is  now  looking 
Into  the  problem  of  remedies  In  four  land- 
ing cases:  Ex-CeU-O  Corp.,  Zlnke's  Foods, 
Inc.,  Herman  Wilson  Lumber  Co.,  and  Rasco 
Olympla,  Inc.  The  Issue  In  these  cases  Is 
whether  a  company  found  g^ullty  of  refusing 
to  bargain  should  be  required  to  pay  Its  work- 
ers the  wages  and  benefits  they  would  have 
achieved  If  the  company  had  acted  In  good 
faith  from  the  outset. 

I  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  comment 
on  the  merite  of  these  cases.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  compliment  the  Labor  Board  on 
Its  approach  to  this  problem. 

The  Board  scheduled  2  days  of  oral  argu- 
ment, and  Invited  a  broad  range  of  interested 
groups  to  augment  the  arguments  of  the 
parties  In  the  four  cases.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  APL-CIO,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  the  ctiamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
are  among  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  present  briefs  and  oral 
presentations.  I  am  sure  that  the  Labor  Board 
will  benefit  by  hearing  this  greater  range  of 
argumente  on  what  Is  a  most  difficult  and 
perplexing  problem.  This  problem,  however, 
must  be  resolved  in  some  way  or  another  If 
the  "good  faith  bargaining"  requirements  of 
the  act  are  to  be  given  substance  as  well  as 
sound. 


[Release  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 

Board,  Mar.  22,  1966] 
NLRB   Orders   Jobs   Restored   for   71   Db- 
CHARGEO  Workers,  Directs  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  To  Remedt  Unfair  Labor  Practices 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  today 
ordered  Jobs  restored  to  71   teitUe  workers 
who  were  unlawfully  discharged  or  denied 
reinstatement  by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  in  an 
antiunion  campaign  marked  by  "flagrant  un- 
lawfulness." 

The  Board  directed  an  unusual  remedy  "to 
undo  the  effect  of  the  massive  and  deliberate 
unfair  Ubor  practices"  which  were  committed 
by  the  company,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
textile  manufacturers,  In  successfully  op- 
posing an  organizing  drive  in  Its  North  and 
South  Carolina  plante  by  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

In  a  unanimous  decision,  the  five-Member 
Board  went  beyond  ite  usual  order  which 


would  relnstete  employees  discrlmlnatorily 
fired,  reimburse  them  for  loss  of  earnings  plus 
Interest,  and  post  notices  In  the  plante  where 
the  unlawful  discharges  took  place,  that  the 
comx>any  will  remedy  ite  violations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  will  re- 
frain from  future  Illegal  activities  under  the 
law. 

The  Stevens  company,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread and  persistent  statutory  violations  in 
blocking  the  organization  of  Its  employees 
and  because  of  an  atmosphere  of  employee 
fear  throughout  the  company's  manufactur- 
ing operations,  also  will  be  required  to: 

MaU  to  each  of  its  employees  in  each  of  ite 
North  and  South  Carolina  plante,  not  Just 
those  Involved  in  this  case  In  the  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.C.,  and  Greenville  and  Rock  Hill, 
S.C,  areas,  copies  of  the  Notice  To  All  Em- 
ployees signed  by  a  Stevens  official. 

Convene  during  working  time  meetings  of 
employees  in  the  various  depiartmente  of  all 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  plante  with 
a  compEiny  official  reading  the  notice  to  the 
assembled  workers. 

Give  the  Textile  Workers  union,  upon  ite 
request,  reasonable  access  to  plant  bulletin 
boards  for  a  period  of  one  year,  beginning 
with  the  date  of  this  decision. 

The  Board  rejected  a  remedy  asked  by  the 
union,  that  the  company  be  ordered  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Textile  Workers  In  a  group  of 
three  plante.  Acknowledging  that  the  union 
might  have  signed  up  a  majority  of  the 
workers  but  for  the  company's  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  Board  said  "it  has  not  done 
BO,"  and  "we  do  not  believe  that  the  policies 
of  the  Act  require  or  even  permit  the  is- 
suance of  a  bargaining  order  where  majority 
status  has  never  been  attained." 

Signing  the  decision  were  Chairman  Frank 
W.  McCulloch  and  Members  John  H.  Panning, 
Gerald  A.  Brown,  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.  and 
Sam  Zagoris. 

The  case,  a  consolidation  of  many  chargw 
filed  with  the  NUIB  against  the  Stevens 
company,  arose  out  of  a  campaign  by  the 
Textile  Workers  beginning  in  1963  to  become 
the  collective  bargaining  representative  in 
20  Stevens  plante  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids, 
Greenville  and  Rock  Hill  areas. 

Trial  Examiner  Horace  A.  Ruckel  con- 
ducted six  months  of  hearings  and  heard  384 
witnesses  testify  concerning  scores  of  tncl- 
dente.  The  hearing  record  totalled  12,000 
pages.  Mr.  Ruckel  recommended  that  the 
Board  order  reinstatement  and  backpay  for 
69  discharged  employees,  and  dismiss  the 
complaint  for  13  others. 

The  Board  agreed  that  the  69  were  unlaw- 
fully fired  for  union  activities.  It  also  held 
that  a  70th  employee  was  illegally  discharged 
and  a  71st  was  unlawfully  refused  reinstate- 
ment. The  Board,  as  did  Ite  Trial  Examiner, 
found  that  two  employees  were  denied  over- 
time work  opportunities  because  of  their 
union  sympathies. 

Discussing  the  "flagrant  unlawfulness  of 
the  Respondent's  antl-unlon  campaign,"  the 
Board  said  the  Stevens  company  frustrated 
union  organizing  efforte  by  ite  wholesale 
Illegal  firings,  spying  upon  employees'  union 
activity,  threatening  reprisals  to  discourage 
union  adherence,  altering  working  conditions 
to  thwart  the  union  drive,  barring  employees 
from  activity  In  behalf  of  the  union  while 
stimulating  other  workers  to  antiunion  ac- 
tivity. Intimidating  employees  tor  giving 
statements  to  the  NLRB,  stripping  employees 
of  union  insignia,  and  posting  liste  of  union 
members  In  plants,  then  scratching  names 
of  those  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  mem- 
bership. 

The  posting,  the  Board  said,  was  clearly 
"an  Intlmldatory  tactic  which  was  delib- 
erately calculated  to,  and  did.  coerce  and 
restrain  employees"  In  the  exercise  of  their 
right,  guaranteed  under  the  labor  relations 
law,  to  engage  in  self -organizational  activ- 
ities. 


[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News,  July  IS, 

1967] 
Discharged  Workers  Still  WArriNG — Union 

Charges  Further  Stevens  Appeals  Would 

Show  Contempt 

Washington. — Nick  Zonarich,  organiza- 
tional director  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  Monday  said  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  would  show  contempt  for  the  law 
by  miiidug  further  appeals  of  a  recent  court 
order. 

The  Second  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  had  Fri- 
day ordered  the  textile  firm  to  rehire  71  dis- 
charged workers  who  lost  their  Jobs  four 
years  ago,  allegedly  because  of  umon  activ- 
ities. The  court  decision  upheld  a  Nationai 
Labor  Relations  Board  recommendation 
which  had  withstood  a  series  of  court  appeals. 
"The  corporation  would  surpass  the  arro- 
gance and  con  tempt  it  has  already  shown 
for  the  law  and  ite  workers  If  It  were  to  pro- 
long the  suffering  of  the  workers  by  further 
delays,"  Zonarich  said  In  a  prepared  state- 
ment. 

Zonarich  said  the  71  workers  were  the 
"real  victims"  of  the  labor  dispute,  "not  the 
huge,  wealthy  corporation  that  deliberately 
defied  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  workers  have  waited  four  long  years 
for  restoration  of  their  American  rlghte,  he 
said. 

In  ite  findings,  the  NLRB  had  tc^d  the 
appeals  court  that  Stevens  workers  had  been 
Illegally  Intimidated  with  an  unspoken 
threat  of  dismissal  for  petty  rule  infractions 
If  they  Joined  a  union. 

The  board  said  the  firm  had  previously 
been  Indulgent  with  absences  and  work 
breaks,  but  had  begun  stiff  adherence  to 
every  rule  only  after  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  (TWUA)  began  an  orga- 
nizing drive  at  the  firm's  several  plante  in  the 
Carollnas  and  Georgia. 

The  court  said  "the  sudden  changes  In 
pattern  from  permissiveness  to  harsh  ob- 
struction of  work  customs  and  ruiM"  sup- 
ported the  NLRB  finding  that  the  company 
had  an  ulterior  motive  in  enforclhg  the  rules. 
The  court  also  said  the  Stevens  firm  had 
attempted  to  coerce  wor,.ers  who  quit  the 
union  to  reveal  union  plans  and  operations 
as  a  show  of  faith. 

"Employees  who  became  fearful  when  they 
saw  fellow  union  members  fired  and  who 
went  to  their  supervisors  to  say  they  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  union  were  told  they  would 
have  to  prove  they  were  through  with  It," 
the  court  said,  "for  example,  by  reporting 
what  the  union  was  up  to." 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  June  11, 
1963] 

Union  Drive  ok  Stevens  Plants  Begun 

Rock  Hill. — Two  J.  P.  Stevoos  Co.  textUe 
mills  here  were  the  initial  targete  of  an 
unionization  drive  started  by  the  Industrial 
Union  Division  of  the  AFL-CIO  Wednesday. 

James  Pierce  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  a  member 
of  the  Commiinlcattons  Workers  of  America, 
is  coordinator  of  the  union  campaign  di- 
rected at  Stevens'  23  mills  in  South  Carolina. 

Pierce  will  work  from  headqiiarters  In 
Spartanburg,  Charlotte  and  Rock  HiU.  He 
will  attempt  first  to  organize  workers  in 
three  Stevens  mills  in  Great  Falls  and  one 
In  Whitmlre,  In  addition  to  the  Rock  Hill 
plante. 

Union  officials  said  the  decision  to  begin 
the  drive  at  Stetens  mills  was  due  to  the 
great  response  from  Stevens  employes  to 
basic  wage  leaflets  distributed  at  mills  oper- 
ated by  Stevens,  Cannon,  Burlington  and 
Springs. 

As  the  drive  started  Wednesday,  Stevens 
workers  at  the  two  Rock  HUl  plante  were  to 
be  given  cards  advising  them: 

"As  eoon  as  a  majority  of  the  workers  In 
your  plant  si^n  a  TWUA  union  card  and 
send   them   to   us,   we   will  ask  the  federal 
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govTiunent  to  hold  an  election  In  your 
plM  .t.~ 

8  «yenfl  Is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  tex- 
tile manulactuxers,  employing  15,000  work- 
ers  n  Southern  mllla. 

T  le  company,  headed  by  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
fonier  VS.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Its 
totf  1  of  55  mills,  are  celebrating  their  sesqul- 
cen^ennlal  this  year. 


from   the   Charlotte    (N.C.)    Observer. 
Sept.  23, 1963] 

THcrnasTS  AwArriNO  NLRB  Report 

Aytr-CIO  Chahces  ACADrer  Stkvens  Co. 


[ 

SoiirKZRN ' 
oir 


(ByJohnS.  DeMott) 

AFL-CIO.   seeking   to   organize  J.   P. 
_!  and  Co.,  should  get  a  better  idea  thla 
_  as  to  what  Its  chances  are  of  organizing 
36.000-employe  textile  complex. 

National     Labor     Relations     Board 
_,    In  Wlnston-Salem  Is  scheduled  to 
,  a  report  concerning  unfair-labor  prac- 
charges  brought  by  the  AFL-CIO's  In- 
dustrial  Union   Department    (lUD)    against 
company  for  aUeged  illegal  an tl -union 
activities  In  Its  Roanoke  Rapids  facilities. 

report  will  either  find  enough  sub- 
to  the  lUD's  charges  to  prosecute  the 
ny,  or  It  will  dismiss  the  charges. 

report,  a  preliminary  move,  will  mark 

NliRB's  first  official  action  in  the  Stevens 
_.  The  ITJD  hasn't  asked  for  a  labor 
yet  and  is  not  expected  to  for  weeks, 

.- ,^  months. 

'  "he  NIjRB's  report  Is  being  awaited  by 

» itbem  labor  and  management,  for  the  or- 

i  Uzlng    campaign    being    waged    In    J.    P. 

ins  Is  no  ordinary  organizing  campaign, 

J.   P.   Stevens   is   no   ordinary   textile 
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'  The  campaign  is  extraordinary  because  of 
Iti  magnitude  and  tactics. 

'  [%e  company  is  extraordinary  because, 
wl  lie  many  of  Ito  smaller  brothers  are 
to  mderlng  In  the  wake  of  increased  competi- 
tl<  n  In  the  textile  Indiistry,  it  is  making  a 
coicerted  and  successful  effort  to  diversify 
aid  expand. 

rhe  lUD  Is  hoping  that  if  it  can  crack 
St  svens,  which  is  making  a  successful  adapta- 
tl(  >n  to  the  chang^g  nat\ire  of  the  industry, 
it  can  crac*  the  Industry's  other  giants  who 
ai  i  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

rhe  smaller  brothers,  the  lUD  figures,  will 
tlen  faU  in  place.  So  will  the  rest  of  the 
S(  uthem  manufacturing. 

rhe  lUD,  therefore,  is  concentrating  its 
ef  orts  on  Stevens.  Veteran  labor  leaders  say 
tl  at  not  since  the  auto-steel-coal  organiz- 
Irj  drives  of  the  1930s  have  there  been  so 
m  iny  cvganlzers  working  in  a  smgle  company. 
The  number  is  placed  at  26  professionally 
ti  lined  organizers,  who  would  be  expected 
t<  rally  pro-union  employes  around  th«n  to 
ai  t  as  organizers  also. 

Knowledge  of  unsuccessful  previous  at- 
U  mpts  to  organize  Stevens,  Cannon  Mills 
K  id  B\irllngton  Industries  brought  chortles 
fi  om  Southern  textile  management  when  the 
nrD  announced  Its  all-out  drive  for  textile 
e:  aployea  this  year. 

But  now  that  attitude  apears  to  be  chang- 
1]  Lg.  One  Georgia  textile  executive  warned  of 
t  le  organizing  effort  in  a  recent  speech  In 
<  harlotte.  Textile  trade  Journals  are  not 
a  roiding  the  subject. 

All  in  all,  the  feeling  appears  to  be  that  thla 
time  the  AFL-CIO  means  business. 

The  lUD  is  employing  new  tactics  in  the 
£  tevens  campaign  In  that  it  is  attempting 
1 5  muster  all  the  forces  of  federal  labor  legis- 
lation at  the  outset. 

It  is,  for  example,  seeking  an  injunction 
£  gainst  Stevens  under  a  little-used  section  of 
I  he  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Such  an 
Injunction,  if  granted  by  a  federal  coiirt. 
would  specifically  bar  the  ctwnpany  from 
lommltting  specific  unfair  labor  practices 
1  or  the  duration  of  the  organizing  effort. 
To  get  such  an  injunction,  the  lUD  must 


show  that  Stevens  has  committed  unfair  la- 
bor practices  during  the  current  campaign, 
and  that  the  company  has  a  history  of  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

To  thla  end,  the  lUD  has  filed  numerous 
charges  against  the  company  as  a  result  of 
aUeged  antl-unlon  activities  In  Its  plants  in 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  charges  arising  out  of  alleged  imfalr 
labor  practices  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids  plants 
are  the  first  to  be  investigated  by  NUtB  of- 
ficials In  Wlnston-Salem. 

They  have  completed  their  Investigation, 
and,  this  week,  the  merit  of  the  charges  will 
be  determined. 

The  lUD  and  J.  P.  Stevens  await  the  report. 

So  does  the  rest  of  Southern  Industry. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
AGAINST  GOP  CRITICISM  OP 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  in 
Detroit,   terrible   outbreaks   of   sniping 
shocked  the  Nation. 

Last  week  other  kinds  of  sniping  are 
being  heard — ^blatant  political  sniping  by 
some  Republicans  who  are  seeking  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  Detroit  riots  at 
the  door  of  the  White  House. 

There  is  simply  no  precedent  in  Amer- 
ican history  for  the  kind  of  irresponsible 
charges  being  leveled  against  President 
Johnson. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  believe  that  the  President  Ignored  his 
responsibility  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  a  major  American  city — and  its  in- 
habitants— In  order  to  score  dubious  po- 
litical points  aganst  Governor  Romney. 
These  charges  represent  a  new  low  for 
the  GOP.  And  I  hope  that  responsible 
Republicans  across  the  country  will  join 
with  Senator  Morton  and  Senator  jAvrrs 
in  denouncing  such  cynical  political  con- 
duct by  the  Governor  of  Michigan  and 
other  Republican  leaders. 

The  President's  prompt,  courageous, 
and  effective  actions  in  the  Detroit  riot 
situation  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Only  the  most  partisan  or  gullible  of  our 
citizens  could  believe  that  the  President 
failed  to  do  his  duty  in  restoring  law  and 
order  to  that  strife-torn  city. 

The  fact  Is,  the  Republicans  are  trying 
to  blame  the  President  for  the  riots  in 
order  to  hide  their  own  miserable  record 
of  neglect  and  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  our  cities. 

The  American  people  know  better  than 
to  blame  the  President  or  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  unrest  and  despair  that 
triggered  unfortunate  incidents  across 
the  country. 

Our  people  know  which  party  has 
worked  imceaslngly  to  create  new  prog- 
ress and  opportunity  in  American  cities — 
and  which  party  has  attempted  to  block 
every  attempt  to  help  those  in  our  urban 
communities  who  need  help  most. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Republican 
Party  is  determined  to  launch  an  all-out 
attack  against  this  administration  to  ex- 
ploit the  riot  situation,  then  their  party 


faithful  should  be  prepared  to  answer  a 
few  pertinent  questions  about  the  Re- 
publican voting  record  in  Congress. 

I  say  to  my  Republican  colleagues:  You 
carmot  have  It  both  ways.  You  carmot 
allow  the  leaders  of  your  party  to  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  the  President  and 
the  performance  of  the  Democrats,  and 
remain  imchallenged. 

I  do  not  envy  the  record  you  must  take 
to  the  voters  next  year — a  record  of  stub- 
bom  opposition  to  every  program  put 
forward  by  this  administration  to  help 
restore  our  cities  and  revitalize  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  trapped  in  pov- 
erty and  despair. 

The  Republicans  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  who  has  done  what  for  whom. 
And  their  record  reveals  they  have  done 
nothing  for  anybody.  And  they  must  live 
with  this  record— for  It  is  all  theirs. 

This  is  a  record  of  Indifference  to  hu- 
man need. 

It  shows  that  84  percent  of  the  House 
Republicans  voted  against  the  model 
cities  program. 

It  shows  that  90  percent  voted  to  re- 
commit the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act. 

It  shows  that  94  percent  voted  against 
passage  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

It  shows  that  85  percent  of  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  minimum  wage  law  for  1  year. 
It  shows  that  98  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  to  recommit  relocation 
assistance  to  the  urban  poor. 

It  shows  that  93  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans voted  against  rent  supple- 
ments. 

It  shows  that  87  percent  voted  against 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

It  shows  that  84  percent  voted  against 
civil  rights  in  1966  and  85  percent  voted 
against  voting  rights  in  1965. 

It  shows  overwhelming  Republican 
votes  against  the  war  on  poverty,  medi- 
care, aid  to  education — and  just  about 
everything  else  the  administration  has 
proposed  to  help  our  people. 

This  is  the  record  of  those  now  seeking 
to  blame  the  administration  for  the  un- 
rest and  violence  In  our  communities. 

This  Is  the  record  of  those  attempting 
to  blame  for  the  riots  a  President  who 
has  done  more  for  civil  rights,  American 
education  and  urban  development  than 
any  President  In  our  history. 

One  lesson  our  Republican  colleagues 
have  never  learned  Is  that  the  best 
politics  is  positive  politics— the  politics  of 
accomplishment  and  progress.  Instead, 
they  have  elevated  the  word  "No"  Into 
an  official  party  platform.  And  the 
American  voters  shall  respond  in  kind. 


SECURITY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  have  pro- 
vided many  much  needed  changes  In  the 
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law.  These  amendments  will  directly 
benefit  millions  of  our  citizens.  However, 
the  social  security  amendments  as  re- 
ported by  committee  omit  necessary 
legislative  reform  in  an  area  of  grave 
concern,  that  of  blindness.  Today,  I 
have  introduced  a  bUl  to  meet  this  need. 

Under  the  present  law,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  for  blind- 
ness one  must  have  5  years  of  work  out 
of  the  last  10  years  before  he  becomes 
disabled.  Essentially,  this  means  the 
blind  are  treated  as  other  disabled 
groups. 

Under  my  bill  the  qualifying  require- 
ment for  the  blind  will  be  considerably 
more  liberal  and  more  reasonable.  All  a 
blind  person  will  need  is  six  quarters 
earned  at  any  time  in  his  working  ca- 
reer. Identical  bills  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate twice.  Moreover,  the  definition  of 
blindness  is  more  realistic.  The  bill  re- 
quires only  Industrial  blindness;  that  Is, 
20/200  with  the  use  of  corrective  lenses. 
Finally,  my  bill  eliminates  the  usual  lim- 
itation on  income. 

The  present  social  security  law,  even 
with  the  amendments,  would  permit  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  to  be  earned  by 
a  blind  beneficiary  of  social  security. 
The  social  security  program  ought  not 
to  be  so  restrictive  that  it  Imposes  pov- 
erty upon  the  beneficiaries. 

The  severest  of  all  consequences 
caused  by  blindness  of  the  workingman 
is  the  economic  hardship  occasioned  by 
the  deprivation  of  sight.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes this  fact  by  providing  a  founda- 
tion for  solution  to  the  financial  hard- 
ship. It  provides  a  floor  of  miniimim 
security  for  the  blinded  man. 

A  blind  person  has  tremendous  em- 
ployment problems.  It  Is  difficult  for  him 
to  find  a  Job  passing  a  subsistence  wage 
and  even  more  difficult  to  hold  a  job, 
since  many  of  these  jobs  are  menial  and 
now  being  eliminated  by  automation. 
Consequently  the  requirement  of  5  years 
work  out  of  the  last  10;  that  is,  20  of  the 
last  40  quarters  frequently  disqualifies 
one  from  eligibility.  A  requirement  of 
six  quarters  is  obviously  much  more 
realistic  when  we  consider  the  special 
circumstances  confronting  the  blind  per- 
son. The  rigidity  of  present  requirement 
disregards  the  realities  of  the  blind  man's 
plight. 

Also,  under  the  existing  law,  persons 
who  are  disabled  and  earn  $600  a  year  or 
sometimes  less  are  disqualified  for  dis- 
ability payments.  They  are  deemed  to  be 
Insufficiently  disabled  to  qualify.  Because 
blindness  involves  such  a  great  extra 
expense  and  because  so  many  blind 
people  can  work  only  part  time  or  for 
below  living  wages,  once  again  a  consid- 
eration of  such  special  circumstances 
makes  It  reasonable  to  allow  the  blind  to 
work  and  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

Because  our  present  Social  Security 
Act  does  not  compensate  the  blind  ade- 
quately, many  blind  people  suffer  need- 
less economic  hardship  each  year.  This 
situation  must  be  remedied. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  consider  this  bm  and  report  It 
favorably  so  that  it  can  be  considered 
with  the  social  security  amendments  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  LAWLESSNESS 
MUST  BE  HALTED 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  de- 
plore the  violence  in  our  cities,  the  citi- 
zens we  represent  are  looking  to  us  to 
help  them  understand  what  is  happening, 
and  to  do  something  to  halt  the  spread 
of  this  cancer  of  lawlessness.  The  rioting 
that  has  ripped  apart  a  number  of  our 
major  cities  must  be  stopped. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  precisely  what 
can  and  should  be  done,  and  I  am  sure 
few  in  this  House  would  presume  to  offer 
a  guaranteed  prescription.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  our  laws  be  obeyed  and  that 
order  be  maintained.  The  enforcement  of 
law  and.  order  Is  the  first  duty  of  every 
society  and  obedience  of  law  is  the  first 
obligation  of  every  citizen.  Where  law  is 
not  being  obeyed,  it  should  be  enforced 
with  fimmess  and  fairness. 

I  believe  also  that  it  Is  an  urgent  matter 
to  inquire  Into  the  immediate  causes  of 
these  cruel  disturbances.  This  is  essen- 
tial— to  find  out  whose  fingers  are  on  the 
triggers,  and  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  pattern  dictated  by  an  anarchistic 
element  which  has  a  purpose  going 
beyond  the  correction  of  depressed  liv- 
ing conditions  In  some  sections  of  major 
cities. 

This  inquiry  should  be  conducted  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  without  preconceived 
notions  of  what  might  or  might  not  be 
disclosed. 

The  root  causes  of  unrest  deserve  our 
most  serious  attention,  but  the  climate 
will  not  be  propitious  imtll  the  shooting 
and  looting  are  stopped.  We  need  to 
know — and  promptly — whether  or  not 
there  is  a  nationwide  "battle  plan"  for 
terrorism,  including  the  recruiting  and 
supplying  of  underground  groups  In 
many  cities,  prepared  to  create  and  take 
advantage  of  Inflammatory  incidents  In 
economically  deprived  neighborhoods. 
The  use  of  guerrilla  tactics  such  as  sniper 
fire  and  flrebombs  suggest  this,  as  do  the 
repeated  Indications  that  msuiy  of  the 
people  residing  In  the  stricken  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  as  bewildered  and 
frightened  by  the  violence  as  have  the 
residents  of  other  sections  of  the  affected 
cities. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  are  several  in- 
vestigations contemplated  on  the  nature 
of  these  riots.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  begin  shortly  its  Investigation, 
because  In  this  way,  not  only  the  Con- 
gress, but  the  American  public  can  have 
the  information  which  is  vital  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  situation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  committee 
had  made  a  preliminary  staff  Inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  subversive  Influence  In 
these  riots.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia,  the  former  Governor,  the 
Honorable  William  M.  Tuck,  was  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  the  genersil  conduct 


of  this  preliminary  staff  Inquirj-  ind  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  fa  •  s  de- 
veloped by  the  staff  inquiry.  No  -loubt, 
this  will  expedite  the  work  of  tht  com- 
mittee once  it  begins  its  hearings  .\nd  I 
would  like  to  commend  Governor  Tuck 
for  his  efforts  on  tliis  important  work. 


BEEFING  UP  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ai  not  surprised  that  the  right  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  left  hand  is  do- 
ii  in  Government,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised when  I  find  that  we  create  a  lot  of 
jobs  that  are  not  necessary,  but  I  did  get 
a  surprise  today  when  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  one  of  the  State  col- 
leges in  my  State  informing  me  of  a  re- 
quest that  he  had  had  from  Mr.  Peter 
Libassi,  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Libassi 
Is  asking  for  a  report  and  a  record  that  Is 
Illegal  for  the  college  to  keep.  Now,  how 
crazy  can  we  get  that  we  hire  people  to 
ask  for  information  that  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  college  from  even  recording. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  Include  a 
copy  of  this  letter  with  my  remarks  to 
show  how  silly  we  have  gotten  In  some 
parts  of  our  Government. 

SotJTHEAST  MiSSOTTRI  STATE  COLLEGE, 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo..  August  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Stdabt  Stmengton. 
Hon.  Edwabd  V.  Long. 
Hon.  Paul  C.  Jones. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  today  received  more 
paperwork  from  our  ever-expanding  Office  of 
Education.  This  comes  from  Mr.  Peter  Libassi, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  He 
wants  us  to  furnish  information  to  Washing- 
ton identifying  our  students  by  race  and 
color.  For  example,  in  part  3,  for  this  fall 
we  are  supposed  to  tell  him  how  many  white. 
Negro,  foreign  students,  and  others  are  en- 
rolled and  whether  our  Information  came 
from  a  visual  survey,  registration  records,  or 
others.  If  we  had  the  information  as  far  back 
as  1963,  he  would  like  to  have  that.  If  we 
make  grants  in  aid  for  exceptional  athletic 
ability,  what  color  are  the  people  who  get 
them?  Then  he  comes  down  to  housing  and 
asks  the  same  question.  He  asks  the  same 
question  concerning  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  cafeterias,  etc.,  and  our  activities  and 
faculties  for  the  parents  and  visitors  of  these 
students.  He  wants  to  know  who  borrows 
money  by  color  and  who  attends  the  extra- 
curricular activities  supported  by  the  school. 

Now,  here  is  the  clincher:  By  law,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  keep  records  according  to 
color.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  today  how  many 
Negroes  are  attending  this  school,  I  wouldn't 
know  and  I  really  wouldn't  care,  nor  do  I 
think  you  should  nor  do  I  think  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  should.  What  la.WB  axe  we  to 
obey?  It  Is  time  that  this  matter  was  straight- 
ened out.  Unless  we  get  help  to  pay  the 
clerical  help  for  filling  aU  of  the  forms  that 
are  pouring  in  on  us  from  the  U.S.  Office  at 
Eiducation,  we  simply  will  be  unable  to  do  it. 
I  hope  you  wiU  use  your  influence  to  stop 
the  giving  of  categorical  grants  and  give 
general  federal  aid  and  get  rid  of  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  this  bureaucracy. 
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with  tb«  hm%  of  penonal  good   wishes 
t  >  you.  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  youi», 

liAXX  ScmxT, 

President. 
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FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH 
VHTTNAM 

Mr.  ©"HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
]  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
]  louse  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
]  ay  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
^tter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
:  >(ichlgan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
:  am  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  state- 
:  nent  regarding  the  elections  in  Vietnam 
■ef erred  to  today  by  the  gentleman 
rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates!  and  several 
)ther  speakers.  I  have  Joined  in  this 
statement  because  of  the  crucial  Im- 
wrtance  of  the  forthcoming  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  essential  that  these 
jlectlons  be  conducted  In  a  manner  that 
lemonstrates  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
md  to  the  world  that  the  leadership  of 
3cuth  Vietnam  has  been  freely  chosen 
:r  the  people  and  that  the  South  Vlet- 
I'amese  Government  Is  a  people's  govern- 
ment, not  one  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
anited  States  or  by  anyone  else. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  South  Vlet- 
oameae  Government  leading  up  to  the 
impending  election  were  taken  with  the 
strong  support  of  President  Johnson. 
rhroue^out  theee  events  the  unwaver- 
ing support  of  this  administration  for  a 
freely  elected  government  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  clear. 

It  Is  tragic  that  developments  within 
the  last  several  weeks  have  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  electoral  process.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  President  Is  as  concerned  by 
these  developments  as  any  Member  of  the 
House.  I  am  confldait  that  the  President 
wUl  do  all  within  his  power  to  encourage 
the  present  Government  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  campaign  and  the  elec- 
tion that  follows.  In  this  effort,  the  Pres- 
ident win  have  my  complete  support. 


RESCUE  RENT  SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr.  PKIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
main at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contract 
authority  for  new  rent  supplement  proj- 
ects was  deleted  from  the  housing  ap- 
propriations bill  in  the  House.  This  pro- 
gram could  provide  standard  housing  for 
thousands  of  economically  deprived 
people. 

If  this  rent  supplement  money  is  elimi- 
nated in  Cleveland,  approximately  2,800 
rehabilitation  units  now  in  planning  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  50,000  units 
of  substandard  housing  in  Cleveland. 
This  serves  as  convincing  evidence  that 
private  Investors  cannot  operate  low- 
income  housing  without  rent  supple- 
ments. Only  through  the  combination  of 
Federal  programs,  such  as  FHA,  urban 


renewal,  and  rent  supplements,  will 
Cleveland  be  able  to  provide  housing  for 
Cleveland's  low-income  lamilies.  Without 
rent  supplements,  rent  for  suitable  hous- 
ing, either  new  or  renovated,  is  just  too 
expensive.  In  this  regard,  Cleveland  is 
typical  of  other  urban  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

By  defeating  this  program,  we  are 
Insuring  substandard  housing  and  a 
ghetto  life  for  many  who  are  willing  to 
extricate  themselves. 

This  is  a  particularly  tragic  situation 
in  light  of  the  racial  strife  pervading  our 
cities.  Inferior  housing  is  certainly  one 
of  the  factors  significantly  contributing 
to  inner-city  tension.  Continuation  of 
the  rent  supplement  program  would  help 
in  alleviating  this  tension. 

As  an  indication  of  the  concern  on  the 
local  level,  I  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  August  3,  1967: 
Savb  the  Rent  Sttpplements 
Squaring  their  Jaws  for  a  bulldog  strug- 
gle, a  remarkable  collection  of  Clevelanders 
has  set  out  to  save  the  rent  supplement 
program  from  Its  present  plight  In  Congress. 
Rent  supplements  got  whacked  out  of  a 
housing  appropriations  bill  In  the  House. 
Rent  supplements  could  provide  standard 
housing  for  poor  people,  thousands  of  whom 
cannot  get  into  public  housing  and  cannot 
pay  rents  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  pri- 
vate landlord's  needs. 

Bankers,  Industrialists,  settlement  house 
workers,  labor  unionists,  churchmen,  all 
kinds  of  fighters  have  enlisted  In  the  present 
battle. 

Tonight  these  pooled  citizen  forces,  the 
Cleveland  Committee  to  Save  Rent  Supple- 
ments, will  rally  hundreds  at  a  meeting  at 
320  Superior  Avenue,  N.E.  to  get  their  mes- 
sage to  Capitol  Hill. 

They  are  asking,  congressmen  of  this  area 
to  totir  slums,  to  view  the  nation's  first  rent 
supplement  project  here,  built  by  HOPE, 
Inc.,  to  see  why  rent  supplements  must 
stirvlve. 

Rent  supplements  could  let  private  busi- 
ness and  private  citizens  get  Involved  In  slum 
housing  Improvement.  The  program  can  In- 
volve Negro  businessmen  and  workers  In 
self-helping,  self-training,  self-betterment. 
Without  rent  supplements,  billions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
are  locked  out  of  any  relation  to  the  sltim 
housing  tasks  ahead  for  major  cities. 

Cleveland  pioneered  in  rent  supplement 
housing.  Cleveland  can  lead  other  cities' 
civic  people  in  this  movement,  if  the  com- 
ing rally  Inspires  other  rallies  around  the 
country. 

Rent  supplements  can  be  saved  in  the 
Senate  and  revived  in  the  House — If  Con- 
gress knows  that  people  want  them  restored. 


The  concern  for  the  future  of  this  es- 
sential program  expressed  in  the  edi- 
torial is  not  peculiar  to  Cleveland.  Many 
communities  throughout  the  country 
echo  this  sentiment. 

I  urge  the  other  body  to  act  favorably 
on  this  program,  and  the  House  to  re- 
consider its  initial  action.  It  is  essential 
if  we  ever  hope  to  resolve  the  urban 
dilemma.  This  crucial  program  must  go 
forward. 


EXTENSION  AND  REBUILDING  VER- 
SUS RESTORATION  OF  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OF  THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  Mid  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  the  news  media  carried  re- 
ports of  a  controversy  which  resulted 
following  the  aimoimcement  by  a  Com- 
mission of  the  Congress  of  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  west-central  front  of  tha 
Capitol.  Many  thought  the  plans  were 
timely,  well  considered  and  appropriate; 
but  others  thought  they  were  wasteful 
and  inappropriate,  and  the  restoration, 
not  extension  and  rebuilding  would  be 
mcHj  desirable.  The  matter  has  yet  to  be 
resolved,  but  because  statements  of  opin- 
ion are  still  being  expressed,  there  are 
several  observations  I  would  like  to  offer 
in  support  of  the  extension  and  rebuild- 
ing proposal. 

To  me,  the  strongest  argument  for  ex- 
tension and  rebuilding  as  opposed  to 
restoration  is  that  the  preponderance  of 
expert  opinion  and  testimony  favors  ex- 
tension and  rebuilding  rather  than  res- 
toration. 

Those  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  the 
buildings  on  Capitol  Hill  favor  extension 
and  rebuilding;  the  Conunission  for  Ex- 
tension of  the  U.S.  Capitol  favors  exten- 
sion and  rebuilding;  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  favors  extension  and  rebuilding; 
the  associate  architects,  Alfred  Easton 
Poor,  Albert  Homer  Swanke,  Roscoe  De- 
witt,  and  Jesse  M.  Shelton  favor  exten- 
sion find  rebuilding;  the  Advisory  Group 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  consist- 
ing of  Architects  John  Harbeson  of 
Philadelphia,  Paul  Thiry  of  Seattle,  and 
Gilmore  D.  Clark  of  New  York  City 
favors  extension  and  rebuilding;  and  the 
consulting  engineering  firm  of  Thompson 
ti  Lichtner  Co.,  of  Boston,  favors  exten- 
sion and  rebuilding. 

In  short,  all  those  to  whom  we  have 
turned  for  expert  and  official  opinion, 
and  those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opin- 
ion, we  have  unanimously  supported  the 
plan  for  extension  and  rebuilding. 

Why  then,  you  may  well  ask,  has  there 
been  a  controversy?  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  direct  my  remarks  to  this 
question  and  to  the  general  question  of 
restoration  versus  extension  and 
rebuilding. 

First  with  regard  to  why  the  contro- 
versy. In  my  opinion,  it  stems  primarily 
from  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  Capitol  represents  and  what 
it  is.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Capi- 
tol is  the  best  loved  and  most  revered 
building  in  America;  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica in  stone.  Few  will  disagree.  But,  the 
Capitol  is  also  a  place  where  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  is  transacted  on  a 
day-to-day  basis;  a  place  where  thou- 
sands have  labored  to  make  the  dream  of 
democracy  a  reality  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  in  our  land  and  abroad. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  why  those  who  see  the  Capitol  as 
a  temple  wish  to  protect  it  and  preserve 
it  from  change,  while  those  who  see  it 
as  a  place  of  business  wish  to  make  it  as 
efficient  and  productive  as  possible.  My 
personal  view  is  that  the  Capitol  has  been 
and  is  both  a  shrine  and  a  workshop, 


and  that  It  can  continue  to  be  both,  pro- 
vided reason  prevails  with  respect  to 
both  functions. 

The  second  question,  that  of  restora- 
tion versus  extension  and  rebulding  Is 
more  difficult  to  answer.  Restoration 
would  be  time  consuming  and  relatively 
expensive.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Uncompromising 
restoration  means  rebuilding  to  the 
original  form  In  as  complete  detail  as 
is  possible.  To  effect  a  faithful  restora- 
tion of  the  original  Capitol  Building 
would  require  complete  removal  of  the 
much  admired  east  front  which  was 
completed  in  1961;  the  terraces  and 
steps  which  grace  the  westerly  approach; 
the  magnificent  cast  iron  dome  which 
has  been  the  most  outstanding  single 
landmark  on  the  skyline  of  the  Capital 
City  since  1863;  and  the  entire  Senate 
and  House  wings,  which  were  added  dur- 
ing the  period  1851-67,  for  none  of  these 
was  included  in  the  original  Capitol 
Building.  All  were,  in  effect,  the  results  of 
programs  of  extension  and  rebuilding 
by  architects  of  the  Capitol  in  the  past. 
Programs  similar  to  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

The  critics  of  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  west  front  have  objected  to  the  plan 
for  extension  and  rebuilding  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  destroy  the  only  remaining 
historic  facade  of  the  Capitol.  It  may  be 
answered  that  all  facades  of  the  struc- 
ture are  historic,  Indeed  the  building 
itself  is  heavy  with  history.  Mr.  Allan 
Nevins,  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historic  Society  stated  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  inspiring  book  "We,  the 
People:  The  Story  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,"  the  Capitol  is  history.  The 
mere  movement  a  wall  or  colonnade  can- 
not dim,  much  less  destroy,  the  memory 
of  past  events  so  close  to  our  hearts. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  feel  that  the 
west  front  should  be  restored  and  pre- 
served. They  Insist  there  is  no  serious 
deterioration  of  the  wall;  that  those 
stones  which  are  structurally  unsound 
should  be  replaced  with  the  same  mate- 
rial as  that  originally  used.  They  main- 
tain that  the  aged,  eroded  condition  of 
the  stones  will  be  regarded  as  honorable 
evidence  of  its  survival  as  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  major  public  buildings. 

The  seriousness  of  the  deterioration 
is  a  question  that  laymen  cannot  an- 
swer. A  wall  can  look  bad,  yet  stand  for 
centuries  if  the  stones  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  sound.  But  a  wall  can  also  look 
good  just  before  it  collapses  of  its  own 
weight.  The  engineering  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
the  Thompson  &  Lichtner  Co.,  exam- 
ined the  wall  in  detail,  took  extensive 
test  borings,  test  pits,  soil  borings,  and 
then  supplemented  all  field  work  with 
careful  laboratory  analysis  to  determine 
first,  whether  the  existing  wall,  if  found 
deficient,  can  be  repaired  in  its  present 
condition;  second,  whether  the  existing 
wall  can  be  refaced  with  marble  in  its 
present  condition;  third,  whether  reme- 
dial action  requires  extension  of  the  west 
central  front  and  its  reconstruction  in 
marble;  or  fourth,  whether  any  other 
means  of  preservation  are  deemed  fea- 
sible and  eulvisable.  Among  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Thompson  &  Licht- 


ner Co.  and  reported  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  were  the  following: 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  west-central 
portion  of  the  Capitol  are  distorted  and 
cracked,  and  require  corrective  action 
for  safety  and  durability. 

Retention  of  the  wall  as  an  interior 
wall  of  an  extended  buUding  is  recom- 
mended as  the  least  hazardous  and  &s 
causing  the  least  interference  with  the 
occupancy  of  the  present  structure.  A 
properly  designed  and  constructed  ex- 
tension would  also  provide  desirable  lat- 
eral support  for  the  west-central  portion 
of  the  Capitol. 

Furthermore,  the  associate  architects 
stated  in  their  report  to  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  that  they  do  not  recom- 
mend, nor  would  they  undertake,  the  re- 
construction of  the  existing  wall,  stone 
by  stone,  because  of  the  structural  con- 
dition of  the  exterior  wall  and  its  struc- 
tural relationship  with  the  floor  arches. 
Although  theoretically  such  work  could 
be  accomplished,  the  cost  and  hazards 
of  such  work  would  be  overwhelming. 

As  to  the  cost,  no  one  really  knows 
how  much  money  restoration  of  the  west 
front  would  cost.  A  task  force  of  archi- 
tects appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  stated : 

The  A.I.A.  does  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
restoration  would  be. 

But  went  on  to  say — 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  restora- 
tion would  approach  the  total  cost  of  exten- 
sion. 

Dr.  Miles  N.  Clair,  president  of  the 
Thompson  &  Lichtner  Co.,  stated  that 
restoration  might  cost  anywhere  from 
$10  million  to  $50  million.  It  is  any- 
body's guess  as  to  what  the  cost  of  res- 
toration would  amount  to,  as  such  work 
would  have  to  be*  done  on  a  cost-plus 
basis,  solving  problems  as  the  imknown 
conditions  are  revealed.  As  to  the  haz- 
ards, Dr.  Clatr  stated  there  would  be 
considerable  risk  attached  to  such  an 
operation — restoration — without  any  as- 
surance that  failure  of  the  brick  floor 
arches  might  not  occur  after  the  shores 
are  removed. 

But  there  is  danger  even  now  of  struc- 
tural collapse  from  disintegration  and 
deterioration  of  the  sandstone  walls. 
This  danger  Is  referred  to  in  the  engi- 
neering report  and  In  the  testimony  tak- 
en by  the  Commission. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add,  simply, 
that  no  single  course  of  action  will  satis- 
fy all  those  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  issue.  The  preponderance 
of  official  opinion  favors  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission;  I  favor  the 
plan  after  having  considered  the  merits 
of  both  sides  of  the  controversy;  and, 
I  lu-ge  approval  of  the  Commission's 
recommendation  as  soon  as  it  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  Initiate  it. 


CALL  FOR  NEW  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
1964  GULF  OF  TONKIN  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  21  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  today  are  joining  me 
in  calling  for  new  hearings  on  the  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  They  are  co- 
sponsors  of  a  resolution  I  Introduced 
which  calls  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  consider  whether  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  "empowers  the 
President  to  carry  forward  military  op- 
erations of  the  current  scope  and  mag- 
nitude in  Southeast  Asia,  whether  it  re- 
quires modification  in  light  of  changing 
political  and  military  conditions,  and 
whether  alternative  legislative  action  is 
necessary." 

The  Members  who  cosponsored  it  with 
me  are: 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota, 
Mark  Andrews. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  J.  Her- 
bert Burke. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Don 
H.  Clausen. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Harold 
R.  Collier. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Robert 
Dole. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  John 
J.  Duncan. 

The  gentleman  from  EUnois,  John  N. 
Erlenborn. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Paul 

FiNO. 

The  gentleman  from  California, 
Charles  S.  Gubser. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Sey- 
mour Halpern. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Theo- 
dore  R.   KUPFERMAN. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Robert 
McClory. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Thomas  J.  Meskill. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Al- 
bert H.  QuiE. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Howard  W.  Robison. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Lawrence  G.  Williams. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Larry 
Winn,  Jr. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  John 

M.    ZWACH. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  869 

Tto  call  for  hearings  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 

resolution  (Public  Law  8&-i08) 

Whereas  a  clear  priority  in  American  for- 
eign policy  to  seek  and  effectuate  the  earliest 
p>06slble  termination  of  the  conflict  and  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
never  been  established;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  military  effort 
over  the  past  six  years,  and  particularly  since 
Avigust  of  1964,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
gradual  Increase  in  the  conunltment  of 
troops,  the  gradual  intensification  of  mili- 
tary pressure,  and  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  demands  being  made  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration upon  the  American  public  has 
resulted  only  In  a  war  of  gradualism  which 
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iM  not  caused  the  Commxmlat  forcea  In 
g  oath  Vietnam  to  re«pect  the  territorial  In- 
t  tsrlty  ol  that  country;  and 

Wheresa  substantial  doubt  exists  among 
r  lembers  of  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
1  c  as  to  whether  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
t  on  of  August  1964  (PubUc  Law  88-408)  pro- 
■V  Ides  adequate  authority  to  the  President  to 
t  eal  with  the  military  situation  in  Southeast 
i  ala;  and 

Whereas  since  Us  enactment: 

1.  The  number  of  United  States  military 
t  roop*  conunltted  to  Vietnam  has  vastly  In- 
{ reased,  from  about  16,000  men  to  466,000 
I  }en;  and 

2.  A  projection  of  the  current  annual  rate 
I  hows  that  m(ve  Americans  will  be  killed  this 
;  ear  (11,190)  than  In  all  of  the  previous  five 
;  ears  combined  (8,155)  and  almost  twice  as 
i  aany  American*  will  be  wounded;  and 

3.  Over  500  American  pilots  and  planes 
'  alued  at  over  one  billion  dollars  have  been 
1  oet;  and 

4.  The  flow  of  enemy  supplies  into  South 
'  rietnam  from  North  Vietnam  has  tripled  In 

he  last  year — from  100  tons  a  day  to  300 
ons  a  day;  and 

5.  Enemy  strength  has  Increased  2>4 
,lmes — ^from  120,000  men  In  January  of  1965 
o  297.000  men  today — more  than  match- 
ng  proportionately,  the  buildup  of  American 
itrength;  and 

6.  Reports  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Jouth  Vietnam  Indicate  that  United  States 
klarlne  units  are  under  more  severe  military 
pressure  this  year  than  last;  and 

7.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been 
largely  ineffective  as  a  partner  in  the  mili- 
tary effort,  as  evidenced  by  Its  inability  to 
provide  security  for  pacification  teams,  by  Its 
desertion  rate  of  one  out  of  every  four,  and 
by  the  need  for  United  States  troops  to  as- 
iume  an  Increasingly  greater  role  In  the  di- 
rection and  fighting  of  the  conflict,  even  to 
the  virtual  excliislon  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army:  and 

8.  This  war  has  become  Increasingly  an 
American  war,  as  evidenced  by  the  call  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Chief  of  State,  Ma  J.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  for  more  American 
troops  while  refusing  to  call  for  a  general 
mobilization  of  his  own  country,  and  by  the 
fact  that  more  Americana  were  killed  In  the 
last  thre«  months  than  South  Vietnamese — 
a  rate  of  2,427  to  2.010 — and  that  over  twice 
as  many  Americans  as  South  Vietnamese 
were  wounded  duriug  the  past  two  months; 
and 

9.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the  military 
and  political  activities  of  the  United  States 
since  1964  have  In  any  way  brought  a  set- 
tlement closer,  either  by  negotiation  or  mili- 
tary power,  but  Instead  have  resulted  In 
death  and  casualties  to  many  Americans  and 
a  drain  on  our  budget  of  over  20  billion  dol- 
lars per  year;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolvei,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  forth- 
with commence  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
(PIj.  88-408)  and  to  consider  whether  It  em- 
powers the  President  to  carry  forward  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  current  scope  and 
magnitude  in  Southeast  Asia,  whether  It  re- 
quire* modification  In  light  of  changing  po- 
litical and  military  conditions,  and  whether 
alternative  legislative  action  Is  necessary. 
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Mr.  CATTTT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent  has   recommended   an   additional 
tax  to  be  levied  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayers.  While  I  am  sure  aU 
of  our  citizens  are  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  are 
anxious  to  do   their  share,   as  are  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  truly  believe  that 
our  citizens  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  a  right  to  expect  a  reduction 
in  unnecessary  domestic  spending  and 
equally  important,  a  complete  revision 
of  the  inequities  present  in  our  tax  laws. 
The  President  has  promised  the  Ameri- 
can public  a  complete  revision  of  the  in- 
equitable tax  laws  but  none  has  been 
forthcoming.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
the  multiple  corporation  gimmick,   the 
tax    exempt    bonds,    the    discretionary 
capital  gains  tax  and  many  similar  fav- 
ored exemptions  are  permitted  to  exist 
In  our  tax  law,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  in  need  of  additional 
funds. 

I  also  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  subsidies  which  we 
have  been  told  will  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated but  which  have  not,  are  continued 
at  a  time  of  great  national  need.  The 
average  citizen,  I  think,  shares  with  me 
the  anger  that  Is  generated  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  farm  subsidies  to  wealthy 
landowners  is  still  continued,  that  fa- 
vored industries  are  receiving  tax  grants 
and  privately  operated  charitable  foun- 
dations are  permitted  to  make  their 
grantors  and  benefactors  wealthy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  tax  reform  should  come 
prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  as  tax  in- 
crease. I  believe  that  elimination  of  out- 
dated and  outrageous  subsidies  should 
be  effected  before  the  imposition  of  sur- 
charges on  already  burgeoning  tax  bills. 
The  American  citizens  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  want  to  be  responsible,  they 
want  to  do  their  share.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  for  the  administration  to 
be  responsible  and  to  do  its  share. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  Insist  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  com- 
plete immediately  its  study  of  the  tax 
inequities  and  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time  it  submits  a  tax  increase, 
a  tax  reform  bill.  The  American  citizens 
are  entitled  to  know  that  obvious  abuses 
are  being  removed  before  they  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  additional  taxes. 


TAX  INCREASE  AFTER  TAX  REFORM 
Mr.    PATTTTJ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

imantmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNOR  KIRK  DEMONSTRATES 
THAT  RESPONSIBLE  LEADERSHIP 
CAN  PREVAIL  IN  DEALING  WITH 
BLACK  POWER  ADVOCATES 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  what  to 
do  about  Stokely  Carmlchael.  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  supported  my  antiriot 
bill  it  would  have  been  through  the  Sen- 
ate, and  It  would  be  the  law,  and  Mr. 
Caumlchael,  when  he  comes  back  and 
preaches  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  streets 


of  America  would  be  put  In  jail.  That  is 
the  answer,  and  I  hope  eventually  the  ad- 
ministration will  support  this  legislation. 
But  the  principal  subject  I  wanted  to 
discu.ss,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  yesterday 
evening  this  Nation  witnessed  a  demon- 
stration of  good  winning  out  over  evil  as 
Florida's  Gov.  Claude  Kirk,  Jr.,  valiantly 
upstaged  an  appearance  by  notorious 
black  power  leader,  H.  Rap  Brown,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  tell  both  Brown  and 
the  audience  that  the  laws  in  Florida  will 
be  upheld.  He  valiantly  faced  up  to 
Brown  and  faced  him  down. 

At  the  time  Governor  Kiik  walked  up 
to  Brown,  who  was  speaking  to  a  crowd  of 
about  300  Negroes  at  a  local  baseball 
park.  Brown  was  exhorting  his  audience 
to  get  gims  in  order  to  get  what  they 
want. 

Brown,  obviously  taken  aback  by  both 
the  surprise  of  Governor  Kirk's  appear- 
ance and  the  warm  reception  the  Gover- 
nor received  from  the  assemblage,  be- 
came helpless  and  ineffective.  His  mis- 
sion of  violence  to  Florida  was  frus- 
trated by  Governor  Kirk's  courageous 
deed. 

Governor  Kirk's  performance  is  a 
clear  indication  that  responsible  leader- 
ship can  prevail  in  certain  tense  situa- 
tions that  might  without  such  leader- 
ship turn  into  a  riot. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  report  of  this  incident  as  it  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Kirk  Takes  Rally  Plat  Feom  Brown 
Jacksonville,  Pla.,  Aug.  9. — Gov.  Claude 
R.  Kirk,  Jr.  bounded  out  of  the  darkness 
tonight  into  a  rally  for  Black  Power  leader 
H.  Rap  Brown  and  welcomed  him  to  Florida, 
but  added  that  he  didn't  want  to  hear  "any 
talk  about  guns." 

Brown  had  Just  told  the  crowd  of  about 
300  Negroes  at  a  local  baseball  park,  "Tou 
better  get  yourself  some  guns,  baby.  That's 
the  only  way  you're  going  to  get  what  you 
need." 

Kirk  came  forward  and  took  the  micro- 
phone calmly  from  Brown's  hands. 

"Welcome  to  Florida,"  the  Governor  said. 
"Are  you  here  In  good  spirits?" 

Brown  tried  to  Ignore  the  Governor  be- 
fore the  delighted  crowd.  He  turned  away 
and  yelled : 

"If  he  wants  to  campaign,  let  him  pay  for 
It." 

Kirk  persisted  at  the  microphone:  "I 
don't  want  any  talk  about  guns,"  he  said. 

The  crowd  surged  around  Kirk  to  shake 
his  hand  and  tell  him  of  their  problems. 
Brown  stood  in  the  background  until  the 
Governor  withdrew  and  the  rally  resumed. 


THE  ROCKY  ROAD  OF  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  the  administration  annoimced 
that  an  increase  In  trade  with  the  East- 
em  European  countries  was  in  the  works 
as  far  as  official  U.S.  policy  was  con- 
cerned. Since  that  time,  opposition  to 
this  proposal  has  been  forthcoming  from 
many  sources.  One  of  the  latest  devel- 
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opments  here  In  the  House  has  been  the 
submitting  of  legislation  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  impact  of  East- West  trade  and  as- 
sist£ince  to  nations  which  support  ag- 
gression, directly  or  indirectly.  On  Au- 
gust 2,  76  Members  of  the  House,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  cosponsored 
this  measure.  This  is  Indicative  of  the 
recognition  that  our  trade  policies  with 
Communist  countries  must  be  reviewed. 
On  the  Senate  side,  the  question  of  using 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  for  programs 
which  eventually  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
Communist  regimes  was  hotly  debated 
yesterday. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  issue  was  provided  by  Jerry 
Greene  of  the  New  York  Dally  News  in 
his  column  "Capitol  Stuff"  appearing  In 
the  News  today,  August  10. 1  request  that 
It  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
CAprroL  Stoff 
(By  Jerry  Greene) 

Washhtoton,  Aug.  9. — The  Senate's  heated 
debate  today  over  restricting  some  loans  by 
the  Ehtport-Import  Bank  was  a  small  segment 
of  a  stormy  Issue  that  will  haunt  President 
Johnson  and  his  political  associates  through 
the  1968  election  campaigns. 

THIS  EXPORT  DEAL   WILL  HAUNT  L.  B.  J.  IN   1968 
CAMPAIGN 

The  issue  Is  trading  with  the  enemy.  It 
Is  the  government-approved  sale  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  to  Russia  and  other  Com- 
munist countries,  which  then  use  them  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  support  the  armed 
forces  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  subject  Is  as  complicated  as  it  Is  con- 
troversial. Eaet-West  trade  has  been  touted 
for  years  as  the  one  big  Instrument  which 
could  be  used  to  end  the  Cold  War. 

The  President  began  a  stepped-up  cam- 
paign last  October  to  increase  the  exchange 
of  business.  He  plugged  for  Congressional 
support  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
then  spelled  out  his  thinking  In  a  World 
Trade  Week  proclamation  In  March. 

"We  believe  that  trade  .  .  .  offers  a  means 
of  achieving  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
nations,"  the  President  said.  "In  1966,  U.S. 
exports  to  Eastern  Ehirope  totaled  only  $200 
million  while  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries sold  Eastern  Europe  goods  worth  over 
$6  blUlon." 

This  was  a  relatively  mild  statement  of  a 
position.  Roving  Ambassador  Averell  Harrl- 
man  had  used  stronger  language  in  a  tele- 
vision show  earlier,  branding  opponents  of 
expanded  trade  as  "bigoted,  pig-headed  peo- 
ple who  don't  know  what's  going  on  In  the 
world  .  .  ." 

There  is  another  side  of  this  case  which  Is 
fairly  cletu',  even  to  a  man  with  a  head  like 
a  pig:  The  U.S.  has  been  selling  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  explosives  to  Russia,  and  the  Russians 
have  been  shipping  quantities  of  explosives 
to  Hanoi. 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt  (R-S.D.)  summed  up  the 
opposition  In  a  Ilttle-noted  Senate  speech 
about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mundt  reduced  the  Issue  to  black  and 
white.  He  Introduced  proposed  legislation  "to 
declare  an  embargo  on  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  East  European  satellites  until 
such  time  that  they  abandon  support  for 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  In 
Southeast  Asia."  He  had  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  raise  tariffs  by  200%  on  imports  from 
the  Commie  countries. 

"They  are  the  ones  feeding  the  war  ma- 
chine In  North  Vietnam,"  Mimdt  raid.  "Let 
them  pay  for  It." 

he'll  be   lucky  to  get  a  HEARtNO 

Mundt  wiU  be  lucky  even  to  get  a  hearing 
on  his  propoeals,  and  he  had  to  know  the 


chances  for  enactment  wouldn't  sell  for 
much  on  any  market. 

But  he  laid  down  a  challenge  which  will 
have  to  be  answered  eventually  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  average  taxpayer  might 
have  a  hard  time  plowing  through  double- 
talk  about  balance  of  payments  and  Im- 
provement of  the  international  monetary 
system.  This  same  citizen,  or  even  a  Harri- 
man  bigot,  gets  the  message  when  Mundt  re- 
poTtB:  "On  March  10  and  again  on  Aug.  16, 
1966,  the  Commerce  Department  approved 
shipments  of  dlethylene  glycol  worth  $482,- 
250.  .  .  .  This  chemical  Is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  and  liquid  rocket  pro- 
pellants,  and  we  are  selling  it  to  Russia  now." 

Apart  from  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  so-called  strategic  materials  to  the  Com- 
munists, Congress  In  1962  wrote  new  lan- 
guage into  the  export  control  act  specifically 
prohibiting  shipments  of  "goods  of  economic 
significance." 

"It  was  a  waste  of  time,**  Mundt  said. 
"We  see  today  the  cream  of  Western  tech- 
nology being  freely  provided  to  Soviet  eco- 
nomic planners  .  .  ." 

$30    MILLION   IN   AID   FOR    NORTH    VIETNAM 

The  Senator  recalled  that  In  October,  1966, 
we  agreed  to  negotiate  vrith  Poland  a  $28 
million  overdue  debt  incurred  In  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  then  said:  "Having  won 
this  concession,  the  Poles  then  announced 
that  they  planned  to  extend  $30  million  in 
aid  to  North  Vietnam." 

Mundt,  and  there  are  others  like  him  in 
the  Congress,  can't  find  much  evidence  of 
the  warming  trend  in  the  Cold  War  which 
is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  In  Adminis- 
tration quarters.  He  didn't  find  any  particu- 
lar comfort  In  the  U.S.-RuBslan  Siunmit  ses- 
sion at  Glassboro,  N.J.;  he  insists  that  Soviet 
Premier  Alexei  Kosygln,  in  pledging  con- 
tinued support  to  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion, "thumbed  his  nose  at  those  who  say  a 
detente  exists  between  the  countries." 

The  Senator's  oversimplification  of  the 
trade  issue  may  tend  to  drive  diplomats  and 
statesmen  nuts  as  they  seek,  in  the  Jargon 
of  the  Bureaucrat,  to  gain  "relaxation  of  ten- 
sions through  trade." 

AN    APPROACH    THE    AVERAGE    CDT    UNDERSTANDS 

But  it  is  a  plain  approach  which  the  av- 
erage guy  can  understand  and  It  has  a  potent 
political  potential.  It  will  grow  In  appeal  as 
the  Viet  war  continues  and  the  casualty  lists 
increase. 

Rep.  Glen  Lipscomb  (R-Callf.),  a  veteran 
member  of  the  House  appropriations  military 
subcommittee  and  of  the  GOP  National  Plat- 
form Committee,  puts  the  question  in  more 
specific  words: 

"Does  this  trade,"  Lipscomb  asked,  "carry 
'mutual'  advantages  to  the  American  GI  fac- 
ing a  Viet  Cong  armed  with  submachine  guns 
made  by  the  Skoda  works  in  Czechoslovakia 
which  is  gradually  being  refitted  with  Ameri- 
can-made machine  tools?  Or  to  an  American 
fighter  pilot  flying  through  the  flak  of  Skoda- 
made  antiaircraft  g\ins?" 


SUBSIDIZED  RIOTS? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  state- 
ments concerning  the  recent  outbreak  of 
riots  reveal  that  In  some  cases  taxpayers' 
dollars  were  used  by  participants  in  the 
violence  through  poverty  program  ftmds. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  10,  in  its 
lead  editorial,  made  some  cogent  observa- 
tions which  should  be  given  considera- 
tion by  all  taxpayers  as  to  how  some  of 
their  hard-earned  dollars  are  being  spent. 


I   Include   the   editorial,   "Subsidized 
Riots?"  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Subsidized  Riots? 

Sargent  Shriver,  generalissimo  of  the  Great 
Society  war  on  poverty,  clings  to  the  conten- 
tion that  tho  there  may  be  smoke,  there  la 
not  necessarily  fire.  Police  and  municipal 
officers  have  complained  In  city  after  city 
that  poverty  war  money  and  personnel  have 
been  used  to  produce  a  climate  of  hatred 
leading  to  race  warfare,  and  just  as  often 
.  Sarge  and  his  agents  have  rushed  out  their 
denials.  Denying.  In  fact,  has  become  a  full 
time  Job  for  the  office  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  police  captain  from  Nashville,  for  ex- 
ample, testified  before  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee  that  anti-poverty  funds  were  be- 
ing channeled  to  a  "liberation  achool"  that 
teaches  "unadulterated  hatred"  of  white*  and 
Is  run  by  an  official  of  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  committee,  a  "black  power" 
organization.  The  captain  said  no  white  per- 
sons are  permitted  to  hear  what  is  taught. 
This  is  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the  1964 
civil  rights  act,  which  bans  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  any  federally  assisted  program. 

Shrlver's  Nashville  chairman  hurried  to 
Washington  to  deny  the  cli&rge  but  did  ad- 
mit the  school  director  had  the  use  of  a  sta- 
tion wagon  leased  with  poverty  agency  funds. 
Later  on  the  Nashville  chairman  admitted 
that  he  had  not  been  "exactly  correct"  and 
that  the  anti-poverty  agency  was  paying 
rent  for  two  teachers  and  two  aids  In  the 
school,  one  of  them  a  member  of  SJJ.C.C. 

This  is  no  isolated  incident,  as  such  other 
complaints   as   these   attest: 

The  mayor  and  three  other  officials  of  New- 
ark, N.J.,  testified  that  antlpoverty  workers 
"made  significant  contributions"  to  the 
riots,  that  a  left  wing  group  known  as  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  controls  two 
of  the  city's  eight  war-on-poverty  areas,  and 
that  another  New  Left  group,  the  Newark 
Community  Union  project,  also  controls  an 
antipoverty  program.  It  holds  that  the 
United  States  is  a  "war  mongerlng,  racist 
society." 

Four  young  Negroes  arrested  in  a  New  York 
City  looting  raid  were  found  to  be  em- 
ployes of  city-sponsored  youth  and  anti- 
poverty  projects. 

The  city  manager  of  Rochester,  N.T.,  ac- 
cused leaders  of  the  anti-poverty  operation 
there  of  making  statements  designed  "to  in* 
flame  rather  than  to  calm"  racial  disorders. 

The  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  In  a  copyrighted 
Interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
said:  "We  have  a  man — whom  I  could  name 
to  a  congressional  committee — who  ...  in- 
vited to  an  Episcopalian  church  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  July  17.  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Rap  Brown.  And  that  night — the  Newark 
riot  was  still  going  on — Brown  told  the  con- 
gregation that  they  should  ...  go  out  and 
biu-n  Jersey  City  down.  ...  In  the  case  I 
have  cited,  the  man  Is  on  an  anti-poverty 
program  payroll." 

Asked  if  the  federal  government  was  sub- 
sidizing revolution,  the  mayor  replied  that 
"this  one  program  In  Jersey  City  is  funding 
and  fueling  and  feeding  people  who  want 
Jersey  City  to  erupt  into  a  riot." 

Mr.  Shriver's  office  of  economic  opportu- 
nity did  make  a  stab  to  get  rid  of  one  anti- 
poverty  trustee  in  Newark  and  three  workers 
In  Jersey  City,  The  Newark  official  was  re- 
ported to  have  told  a  Negro  rally  to  get  guns 
and  wait  for  rioting  to  start  again.  He  replied 
to  the  charge  with  a  statement  saying  It  was 
his  "firm  conviction  that  complete  chaos 
will  have  to  prevail  In  the  streets  of  Ameri- 
can cities  and  blood  will  have  to  flow  like 
water  before  the  black  man  will  become  an 
accepted  cltlsen  of  this  country." 

In  both  Newark  and  Jersey  City  ths  local 
anti-poverty  hierarchies  haughtily  informed 
Shriver  that  they  were  autonomous  bodies 
and  had  no  intention  of  suspending  or  dis- 
missing  anybody. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uianlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
n  arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
A  labama? 
There  was  no  ob j  ection . 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
Eorts  of  involvement  of  the  Office  of 
I  conomlc  Opportunity  and  its  employees 
and  programs  in  events  preceding  the 
alarming  epidemic  of  civil  disorders 
\rhich  has  swept  across  the  cities  of 
iinerlca  are  serious  indictments  of  a 
I'ederal  agency,  and  should  be  investi- 
t  ated  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Con- 
{ress. 

Today,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
Ijagues,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
1 0  create  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
<f  Representatives  to  carry  out  a  full 
1  nd  complete  investigation  of  all  opera- 
I  ions  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
]  dty,  and  report  the  results  of  its  investl- 
lation  with  recommendations  to  the 
:  louse. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  a  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  investigation  into 
he  recurring  reports  of  Involvement  of 
intipoverty  workers  paid  with  Federal 
tinds  in  the  civil  disorders  in  our  cities. 
Charges  of  agitation  and  incitement  to 
lot  have  been  made  and  documented, 
i^cts.  already  in  instances  substantl- 
ited,  verifying  the  connection  between 
DEO  funding  and  groups  advocating 
;ivil  disorder  and  strife  clearly  indicate 
aie  urgent  need  for  this  investigation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  Governor 
V^aUace  vetoed  a  proposed  OEO  grant  to 
iie  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coop- 
Bratlve  Association  for  a  nimiber  of  good 
reasons,  including  knowledge  of  the 
l>lack  power  Influence  of  the  Student 
Non- Violent  Coordinating  Committee  in 
this  organization.  Her  veto  was  over- 
ridden by  the  Director  of  the  OEO,  over 
the  unanimous  protest  of  Alabama  ofia- 
clala  at  the  local.  State  and  Federal  levels, 
including  the  director  of  the  Alabama 
Advisory  Committee  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity. This  arrogant  disregard  of  ofitt- 
cial  opinion  in  favor  of  extremist  ele- 
ments would  alone,  in  my  judgment, 
constitute  basis  for  investigation. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols],  together  with  other  Members 
has  today  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  Investigation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
noadc  Opportunity's  activities  based  on 
this,  and  other  instances  by  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  I 
urged  an  investigation  by  the  committee 
into  the  extent  of  subversive  and  Com- 
munist influence  In  the  disorders  which 
had  already  occurred.  A  preliminary  In- 
quiry began  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  89th  Congress,  and  I  believe  a  full  in- 
vestigation will  follow  in  this  Congress, 
whlcb  should  certainly  include  subver- 
sion in  the  poverty  program. 

Last  year  It  was  evident  from  facta 
already  known  that  subversive  elements 


had  infiltrated  the  poverty  program.  As 
an  example : 

In  San  Frajicisco,  John  Ross,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  ofiBcial  advisory  board  in  the 
city  poverty  program,  was  found  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
which  the  FBI  calls  a  Communist  group 
with  allegiance  to  Red  China.' 

In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Howard  Harawitz, 
a  member  of  the  antipoverty  board,  ad- 
mitted he  was  a  former  member  of  the 
W.E.B.  DuBois  Club  which  has  been  de- 
clared by  both  the  FBI  and  the  Justice 
Department  as  subversive.  Commenting 
on  the  fact  that  he  resigned  from  the 
EhiBois  Club  only  because  he  left  col- 
lege. Harawitz  stated:  "I  don't  have  any 
basic  disagreement  with  them" — the  Du- 
Bois Clubs." 

Also  in  Berkeley,  a  work  study  grant 
for  "Turn  Toward  Peace"  subsidized  an 
array  of  groups  opposing  U.S.  Vietnam 
policy.  The  executive  committee  of  TTP 
includes  leaders  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  a  top  official  of 
which  traveled  to  Hanoi  with  left-lean- 
ing Yale  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  and  Hu- 
bert Aptheker,  top  Marxist  theoretician 
in  the  United  States.  TTP  brought  to  the 
University  of  California's  Berkeley 
Campus  Bayard  Rustin,  leftist  civil 
rights  leader  and  executive  director  of 
the  War  Resisters  League,  for  a  program 
on  civil  disobedience.^ 

Again,  in  Berkeley,  another  work- 
study  grant  by  the  OEO  subsidized  stu- 
dents working  at  a  private  school  nin 
by  one  Betty  Halpern,  who  refused  to  tell 
the  House  CoDMnittee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  1960  whether  she  was  or 
had  been  a  Communist.' 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  Nation's  Busi- 
ness investigation  of  the  antipoverty 
program  in  our  Capital  disclosed  the 
presence  on  the  payroll  of  a  nimiber  of 
extremists  of  the  political  left  with  back- 
grounds in  highly  militant  civil  rights 
organizations,  in  ultraleft  labor  groups, 
and  In  movements  opposing  the  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy.  Some  of  the 
antipoverty  workers  openly  admitted 
they  were  Socialists,  and  mouthed  the 
familiar  repeated  talks  about  shaking 
the  power  structure.  After  some  racial 
unrest  in  the  Burry  Farms  area,  the 
frenzied  crowed  shouted,  "We're  going 
to  blow  this  town  wide  open."  * 

In  discussing  4he  maneuver  by  Com- 
mimlsts  to  plan  and  administer  local 
antipoverty  projects  in  the  United  States, 
the  Worker  in  a  front  page  editorial 
stated: 


It  waa  because  of  the  proteets  by  the  Negro 
people  th&t  Congress  was  forced  to  Insert  pro- 
vlsioas  In  the  anti-poverty  law  that  would 
keep  the  political  machines  out  and  enlist 
the  poverty  victims  themselves  to  the  "mAxl- 
mum  feasible"'  degree  In  planning  and  ad- 
ministering the  local  anti-poverty  projects.' 

Among  these  "poverty  victims"  who 
would  administer  local  antipoverty  proj- 
ects, according  to  the  Worker,  are  the 
Uptown  Commimity  Union  of  JOIN — 


Jobs  or  Income  Now — and  the  Westslde 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Freedom  Center,  both  of 
Chicago.' 

The  reputation  of  both  these  organiza- 
tions Is  well  known  since  the  Justice 
Department  has  required  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Club  of  America  to  register  as  a 
Communist- front  organization  and  JOIN 
is  the  child  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

The  New  York  project  known  as  Mobi- 
lization for  Youth — MFY— is  yet  another 
example  of  the  taxpayer-financed  haven 
for  extremists  and  subversives.  The  proj- 
ect predates  the  official  war  on  poverty 
by  some  3  years.  It  was  launched  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy  as  the  "pUot 
project  for  the  war  on  poverty."  MFY 
was  enthusiastically  described  as  "the 
most  advanced  program  yet  devised  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  on  z  broad 
scale."  '  The  project  began  with  an  origi- 
nal sum  of  more  than  $12  million — $8 
million  from  Washington,  $2.8  million 
from  New  York  City,  and  $2  million  from 
the  Ford  Foundation." 

In  July  1964,  I  month  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  passed.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  MFY  another  Federal 
grant  of  $1.5  million.'" 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1964  the  New  York 
Daily  News  charged  that  more  than  37 
MFY  employees  had  subversive  or  Com- 
munist backgroimds.  The  administration 
resigned,  having  misappropriated  $23,000 
worth  of  agency  funds,  and  it  was  learned 
that  agency  facilities  had  been  used  to 
foment  school  boycotts,  rent  strikes,  and 
social  disorders." 

Later  investigations  by  city.  State,  and 
Federal  officials — including  the  FBI — 
substantiated  the  earlier  charge  that 
there  had  been  "wholesale  penetration" 
of  the  MFY  by  Communists  and  other 
subversives." 

According  to  Human  Events  "  the  fol- 
lowing identified  Communists  were  offi- 
cially connected  with  MFY: 

Mrs.  Esther  GoUobin,  an  Identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  mem- 
ber of  MFY  board  of  directors. 

Calvin  Hicks,  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber. Fair  Play  for  Cuba  members,  and  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Monroe,  N.C., 
Defense  Committee,  a  cited  Conraiunist 
front. 

Marc  Schlelfer,  editor  of  Robert  P. 
Williams'  book,  "Negroes  With  Guns," 
associated  with  the  pro-Peking  Progres- 
sive Labor  movement. 

Leroy  McRae,  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party. 

Mrs.  Constance  Bart,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  State  Committee  In 
New  York. 

By  way  of  further  incrimination,  one 
of  MFYs  consultants  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  Jesse  Gray,  an  identified 
Communist  agent,  who  served  the  agency 
as  a  "rent  strike  expert  consultant."" 
Yet,  despite  the  evidence  against  MFY, 
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In  July  of  1965  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  quietly  ap- 
proved a  grant  of  $6.5  million  to  MFY 
and  other  community  action  projects."* 

Aside  from  the  more  limited  category 
of  clearly  subversive  activities,  ample  evi- 
dence is  available  to  prove  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  poverty  funds  are 
being  used  to  finance  violence  and  racial 
agitation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  there  Is 
evidence  that  another  $241,604  Federal 
OEO  grant  in  Lowndes  Coimty  was  about 
to  go  to  a  division  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  known  as  the  Lowndes  County 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
and  headed  by  R.  L.  Strickland,  one  of 
the  Black  Panther  leaders.  Stokely 
Carmichael,  the  familiar  riot  fomenter, 
originated  the  Black  Panthers  before 
taking  over  the  top  job  in  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Hugh  Merrill,  Birmingham  News  staff 
writer,  wrote  that  the  Washington  OEO 
officials  did  call  the  Atlanta  office  asking 
that  the  Lowndes  County  request  for 
funds  be  investigated: 

However,  said  Merrill — 

All  Washington  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  Lowndes  County  needed  money,  how 
many  migrant  workers  there  were  In  the 
county,  and  what  the  area's  population  is." 

Evidence  of  involvement  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  civil  dis- 
orders is  a  matter  of  public  record  in 
numerous  instances. 

In  the  Newark,  NJ.,  riots,  charges 
have  been  made  that  antipoverty  funds 
were  used  to  hire  a  sound  truck  to  de- 
nounce a  medical  school  plan  In  inflam- 
matory terms,  one  of  two  local  contro- 
versies In  Newark  prior  to  the  civil  dis- 
orders. Police  director,  Dominick  A. 
Spina,  complained  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  agitation  by  the  United 
Community  Corp.,  the  city's  antipoverty 
agency,  would  "imdoubtedly  lead  to  riots 
and  anarchy  In  our  city."  "  The  mayor 
also  said  certain  activities  of  the  UCC 
contributed  to  the  riot,  and  two  Newark 
councilmen,  Frank  Addonizio  and  Lee 
Bernstein,  were  reported  to  have  said 
the  UCC  was  "the  major  cause  of  unrest 
in  the  city."  " 

The  riot  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  according  to 
a  reported  statement  by  City  Coimcil- 
man  Raymond  Lewandowski,  was  pre- 
ceded by  threats  and  attempts  to  intim- 
idate him  by  antipoverty  workers. 
Since  the  Buffalo  riots,  Lewandowski  is 
said  to  have  reported  that  VISTA  work- 
ers are  "holding  weekly  meetings  at 
which  more  than  several  hundred  angry 
militant  Negroes  are  in  attendance." 
He  further  declared,  according  to  re- 
ports, that  seven  of  the  nine  city  council- 
men  of  Buffalo  want  "all  Federal  anti- 
poverty  activity  removed  from  Buffalo 
because  of  the  agitation  and  disruptive 
action  on  the  part  of  antipoverty  work- 
ers in  local  affairs." '" 

In  1966  In  New  York  the  Black  Arts 
Repertory  Theater  In  Harlem  was  raid- 
ed. This  project  was  funded  imder  a 
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Community  Action  program,  and  re- 
ceived $115,000*  tn  Federal  funds  from 
Haryou-ACT.  As  a  result  of  the  police 
raid,  there  was  discovered  a  rifle  range, 
an  arsenal  of  deadly  weapons,  a  pipe 
bomb,  sharpened  meathooks,  pistols, 
knives,  clubs,  and  a  cache  of  ammuni- 
tion.'" 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  there  were  reports 
that  antipoverty  workers  were  among 
those  who  threatened  to  disrupt  Durham 
with  riots  and  anarchy  if  their  demands 
were  not  met  by  the  Durham  City  Coun- 
cil. 

In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  last  fall  the 
mayor  was  reported  to  have  accused  the 
local  antipoverty  leader  of  "seeking  to 
foment  and  incite  imrest,  agitation,  and 
disorder."  " 

A  similar  charge  was  allegedly  made 
by  the  city  manager  of  Rochester, 
N.Y." 

In  New  York  City,  five  youths  appre- 
hended while  looting  stores  on  Fifth 
Avenue  were  reported  as  working  for  the 
antipoverty  program — one  described  as 
wearing  a  sweater  bearing  the  caption. 
"Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimit- 
ed," an  OEO-funded  agency .°* 

From  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  come  the 
report  of  a  "liberation  school"  subsidized 
by  Federal  funds  originating  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  that 
teaches  "imadulterated  hatred"  and  is 
nm  by  an  official  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinatiiig  Committee." 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  for  a  full  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  Involvement  of  certain  of  Its 
operations  and  employees  in  recent  civil 
disorders. 

While  I  would  strongly  support  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  apparent  OEO  In- 
volvements by  any  committee,  a  select 
committee  as  proposed  In  the  resolution 
which  I  have  Introduced  may  be  needed 
to  get  all  the  facts  and  determine  to  what 
extent  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
disorders  in  our  cities  which  have  shock- 
ed the  entire  Nation. 

Other  areas  also  must  be  covered  in 
determining  the  causes  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders, and  Congressman  James  Gardner 
has  introduced  legislation,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  recent  riots  In  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

We  need  all  the  Information  we  can  get 
to  determine  to  what  extent  every  fac- 
tor involved  contributed  to  the  outbreak 
of  violence  on  our  city  streets  destroying 
property  and  human  lives.  This  must, 
however,  ^)ecificaUy  include  the  role  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  its 
agencies,  and  Its  personnel,  in  these  un- 
lawful enterprises.  I  urge,  therefore,  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 


A  WINNING  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minuts  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  again  demonstrated  why  he  Is  the 
leader  of  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  his  compelling  examination  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  2  days  ago.  The 
question  he  asked  was  the  one  millions  of 
Americans  are  asking:  "Why  are  we  pull- 
ing our  best  punches  tn  Vietnam?"  He 
gave  eloquent  voice  to  the  concern  and 
dissatisfaction  of  millions  of  Americans 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  ac- 
curately pointed  out  that  with  525,000 
troops  in  Vietnam,  the  war  has  become 
a  major  war  and  an  American  war.  The 
minority  leader's  remarks  have  my  un- 
qualified endorsement  and  his  recom- 
mendations for  stepped  up  air  action  in 
the  north  have  my  absolute  support.  I 
have  in  the  past,  do  today,  and  will  back 
tomorrow  any  and  all  moves  by  our  mili- 
tary forces  which  will  save  American 
lives,  save  the  lives  of  our  allies  and 
bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  swift,  sure 
end.  We  have  a  knockout  punch  of  un- 
restricted conventional  bombing — it  is 
past  time  we  use  It  in  Vietnam. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  THE 
WEEK  OF  AUGUST  14,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ack  th»  distingui^ed  majority 
leader  to  give  us  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today,  the  week,  and  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  we  have  finished  with  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  this  week  and,  upon 
announcement  of  next  week's  program, 
will  ask  to  go  over. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills. 

On  Monday  we  have  for  consideration 
the  following  bills: 

H.R.  845,  to  authorize  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  division,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  This  bill  is  brought  up  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  43,  to  authorize  the  San  Felipe 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  Csdifor- 
nia;  to  be  brought  up  imder  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  6279,  to  provide  for  the  compila- 
tion of  standard  reference  data,  also  with 
1  hour  of  debate  and  brought  up  under 
an  open  rule. 

Tuesday  is  the  Private  Calendar. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  have  H.R.  2516, 
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)enalties  for  Interference  with  civil 
■ights,  open  rule,  3  hours  ot  debate,  m&ls.- 
ng  it  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
lubstltute  as  an  original  bill  for  purpose 
)f  amendment. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
veek.  Hit.  12080,  Social  Security 
\mendments  of  1967,  which  is  subject  to 
1  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
Jie  general  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
md  that  any  further  program  may  be 
[announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  14,   1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Up".  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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with  the  cooperation  of  citizens  we  can 
make  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  rats.  We  don't  have  the  kind  of  money 
some  congressmen  have  been  talking  about 
to  eliminate  rats,  but  I  believe  we  can  accom- 
plish a  lot  more  with  a  lot  less  capital  ex- 
pense. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  Washing- 
ton about  rat  control  programs.  Some  cost 
estimates  have  been  so  fantastic  I  wonder 
If  governments  could  afford  the  service. 

It  Is  possible  that  we  could  be  free  of  rats 
but  become  bankrupt  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  officials  of  Ches- 
ter should  be  commended  for  taking  this 
step.  I  hope  that  other  communities  can 
follow  the  example  of  Chester  by  taking 
the  initiative  to  eradicate  rats.  Rodent 
control  is  a  local  problem  that  can  be 
best  handled  on  the  local  level  without 
supervision  by  Washington  bureaucrats. 


roxnt    DETSRMINING   rACTOBS   ABOITT 
THX    REVOLUTION 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   CITY  DOES   SOMETHING   ABOUT 
RATS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Williams]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  demonstra- 
tions and  heard  the  outcry  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  new  rat  control  legislation 
that  another  program  is  necessary  even 
though  five  Federal  agencies  are  already 
financing  such  programs. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  the  city 
of  Chester  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  will 
do  something  about  rodents  without  ask- 
ing the  Federal  Government  for  a  hand- 
out. The  mayor  of  that  commimity  an- 
noimced  in  a  news  story  in  the  Delaware 
Coimty  Daily  Times  on  August  8,  1967, 
that  the  city  will  sponsor  a  bounty  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  rat  population. 
Mayor  James  H.  Gorbey  said  that  the 
city  will  pay  10  cents  for  each  rat  tail 
beginning  August  15.  This  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  city  council. 

Following  are  quotations  by  Mayor 
Gorbey  that  appeared  in  the  news  story : 

This  program  will  help  rid  the  city  of 
disease-spreading  rats  at  a  nominal  cost.  We 
could  ellmtnate  10,000  raU  for  oiUy  $1,000. 


THE  FRAUDULENT  RUSSIAN  BOL- 
SHEVIK REVOLUTION— THE  VUL- 
NERABLE RUSSIANS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
year  Moscow  and  its  Red  syndicate  asso- 
ciates have  been  making  huge  prepara- 
tions for  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution.  From  this  point  on  to  No- 
vember 7,  the  free  world  will  be  the 
target  of  a  heavy  barrage  of  propaganda 
myths  about  the  glorious  achievements 
of  Russian  bolshevism.  In  fact,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  new  spacecraft  "Soyuz" — 
or  "Union" — supposedly  signifying  a  vol- 
untary and  happy  coexistence  of  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R. — was  planned  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  space  spectaculars  that  would 
tantalize  the  world  before  the  anniver- 
sary itself,  but  it  ended  in  tragedy  early 
this  year. 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    BOLSHEVIK    REVOLUTION 

Indeed,  one  can  properly  state  that  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  revolution  itself  was 
a  tragedy  for  mankind — for  the  Russian 
people,  for  all  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R..  in  central-south 
Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  Cuba,  as  well  as 
for  us  Americans  in  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
for  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  for  others  in  the  free  world 
subjected  to  the  psychopolitical  warfare 
of  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonialism. 
Lest  some  of  our  leaders  commit  the 
grave  mistake  of  equating  this  Red  rev- 
olution with  our  American  Revolution,  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  and  its  international,  political 
aspects.  Surely,  assuming  the  Russian 
people  wanted  it,  if  so-called  commu- 
nism had  been  restricted  as  a  socioeco- 
nomic -experiment  in  ethnic  Russia, 
which  is  only  a  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  this  world 
tragedy.  But,  from  the  start,  this  was 
not  the  case. 


To  understand  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  note  four  determining  and  all- 
inclusive  facts  into  which  myriads  of  de- 
tails can  be  fitted.  Too  often  Western  ob- 
servers lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees  and  their  boundless  foliage  of 
determined,  factual  minutia.  These  de- 
termining overall  facts  are : 

First.  The  Russian  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion was  the  source  and  incubator  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonialism.  Be- 
fore they  seized  power,  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks were  loud  and  ardent  in  their 
advocacy  of  national  self-determination 
by  the  oppressed  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  Czarist  Russian  Empire.  No  sooner 
they  came  to  power,  the  fraud  of  all  this 
was  revealed  as  Trotsky's  Red  army  ap- 
plied the  divide-and-conquer  technique 
and,  in  the  period  of  1918-22,  destroyed 
the  independent  states  of  Ukraine,  Byel- 
orussia, Armenia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan, 
and  others.  This  first  wave  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperiocolonialism  predicated  the 
second  wave  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  with  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic 
nations  and  the  third  wave  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Red  regimes  hi  central- 
south  Europe,  Asia,  and  Cuba.  The  long 
list  of  captive  nations  is  based  on  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
revolution,  and  we  still  have  to  examine 
and  comprehend  the  worst  imperiocolo- 
nialist  network  In  the  history  of  man- 
Idnd:  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  666,  providing  for  a  thorough 
review  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  something  we  have  never  done 
since  the  emergence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1922-23. 

Second.  The  second  colossal  fraud  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  Lenin's 
promise  of  "land,  bread,  and  peace."  In 
the  histories  of  Russia  and  then  the 
U.S.S.R.,  l»oth  Russians  and  non-Rus- 
sians have  not  received  in  any  real  sense 
land,  bread,  or  peace.  Collectivization, 
as  a  means  of  political,  totalitarian  con- 
trol, has  been  paramount  despite  the  cur- 
rent allowances  for  garden  plots  be- 
cause of  their  expedient  productivity. 
Bread  has  been  in  short  supply  as  Mos- 
cow has  had  to  depend  on  capitalist 
countries  for  grain  imports.  And  peace 
has  been  illusory  when  one  recalls  the 
purges,  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact,  Russian 
support  for  the  Korean  war  and  now 
in  Vietnam,  Khrushchev's  Cuban  adven- 
ture, and  the  Israel-Arab  crisis,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  Sputniks,  missiles,  and 
machineries  in  this  cold  war  economy 
have  been  exacted  at  incredible  costs  of 
life,  human  happiness,  and  balanced 
progress. 

Third.  The  third  prominent  fraud  is 
Moscow's  "peaceful  coexistence."  Lenin 
applied  it  first  to  the  bordering  non- 
Russian  states  of  Soviet  Russia,  a  diplo- 
matic expedient  that  was  no  longer 
necessary  once  the  Red  takeover  was 
arcomplished.  It  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  as  Moscow's  empire  expanded, 
and  today  it  is  applied  to  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  as  a  shield 
for  Moscow's  proxy  wars  and  political 
warfare  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Latin 
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America,  and  even  on  our  terrain.  Lest 
our  memories  be  short,  slogans  of  "Negro 
oppression,"  "a  black  nation  in  the 
United  States,"  "genocide  of  the  Ne- 
groes In  the  United  States,"  are  of  old 
Russian  vintage,  now  being  expressed  by 
proxy.  When  it  comes  to  Russian  toler- 
ance of  nonwhite  skins,  we  can  take  a 
leaf  from  Moscow's  treatment  of  people 
in  Turkestan. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  fraud  is  commu- 
nism Itself,  which  has  no  objective  ex- 
istence and  is  entirely  a  deceptive  ideo- 
logical tool  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperio- 
colonialism. The  pie-in-the-sky  still 
attracts  dupes,  the  frustrated,  the  naive, 
particularly  in  impoverished  areas.  The 
essentially  imderdeveloped  economy  in 
the  U.S.SJI.  is  evidence  enough  of  the 
propagandized  illusion. 

THE    T7KBAINIAN    WORLD    CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  elements  in  the  free 
world,  who  are  quite  familiar  with  these 
basic  frauds,  have  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonial- 
ists  to  sell  their  birthday  wares  without  a 
sharp,  political  discount.  In  the  ninth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  tills 
past  July  the  antithesis  between  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  clearly  stated.  The 
former  spells  traditional  Russian  im- 
periocolonialism, internal  totalitarian- 
ism, and  psychopolitical  warfare  imtil  a 
world  U.S.SJI.  is  created;  the  latter 
spells  national  independence,  politico- 
economic  freedom,  and  a  peaceful  com- 
munity of  nations.  In  short,  a  genuine 
peaceful  coexistence  of  nations  and  sys- 
tems. 

One  of  the  highlights  this  fall  will  be 
the  convening  of  a  world  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress in  New  York  to  protest  the  fraudu- 
lent Russian  "50th"  and  to  give  free 
voice  to  the  suppressed  feelings  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  45  million  captive  Ukrain- 
ians in  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  those  of 
all  other  captive  nations.  Conducted  in 
part  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  headquartered  at  302 
West  13th  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y.,  this 
congress  during  November  19-26,  1967, 
will  draw  free  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

THE    VULNERABLE     RUSSIANS 

In  addition.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  offer 
the  introduction  to  a  book  which  wlU 
appear  this  October  and  Is  now  being 
widely  publicized  as  "An  American  An- 
swer to  the  '50th' — The  Fraudulent  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Revolution."  "ntled  "The 
Vulnerable  Russians,"  the  book  is  au- 
thored by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  also  head  of  both  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America  and 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee. This  work  is  a  necessary  antidote  to 
the  "mother  Russia"  complex  which 
other  boolEs  scheduled  for  October  pub- 
lication will  exude  in  their  basic  mis- 
representation of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  thus 
nilsinform  the  American  reading  public. 

As  Pageant  Press,  located  at  101  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  states  in  its 
advance  publicity: 

In  this  compeUlng  and  dynamic  narrative, 
I*v  Dobriansky,  author  of  the  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution,  has  dared  to  expose 
the  Ingenious  and  colossal  hoax  that  Ruasla 


has  united  under  the  guise  of  Marxism  those 
nations  she  claims  comprise  the  U.SJ5.R.  It 
Is  not  unity  but  merely  a  cloak  to  cover 
Russia's  traditional  and  unchanging  policy 
of  Imperlo-colonlalism  and  techniques  of 
psycho-political  warfare. 

With  cogent  and  well  substantiated  argu- 
ment, Professor  Dobriansky  drives  this  point 
home  to  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense, to  the  very  door  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, where  America  developed  the  erroneous 
policy  of  military  and  economic  contain- 
ment. The  object  should  not  be  to  contain 
and  thus  recognize  the  units  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  to  expose  and  debunk  this  pretense  and 
attack  the  real  aim  of  Russia  for  what  it 
Is — expansion  of  her  Empire  and  the  domi- 
nation of  those  peoples  who  inhabit  the  once 
free  nations,  whether  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  or  Latin  America. 

As  were  the  designs  of  the  Czars  centiiries 
ago,  so  are  the  designs  of  the  Kremlin  to- 
day— on  the  eve  of  the  fraudulent  "50th." 

The  contents  of  this  work  should  prove 
to  be  of  enormous  educational  benefit  to 
Americans.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles 
are  "Marx's  Outlook  on  the  Prison  House 
of  Nations,"  "Nixon's  Testimony  of 
American  Bewilderment,"  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  "Historical  Outlines  of 
Soviet  Russian  Aggression,"  "Economic 
Stresses  and  Pains  in  Moscow's  Empire," 
"Rusk's  Dusk  View  of  the  U.SJS.R.," 
"The  Potemkin  Village  of  Non-Russian 
Soviet  Republics,"  and  "A  Policy  of  Cold 
War  Victory."  A  published  freedom  roll 
protesting  the  fraud  of  the  "50th"  Is 
processed  with  the  book. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  totalitarian  Russian 
imperiocolonialists  will  doubtless  be 
offended  by  all  this,  but  as  Thomas  Paine 
once  said,  "He  who  dares  not  offend 
cannot  be  honest." 


POLICY  STATEMENT  OF  REPUBLI- 
CAN TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME- 
SOME  COURT-AUTHORIZED  "BUG- 
GING" NEEDED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude a  policy  statement  of  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Crime  dated  June  11, 
1967: 
Statement  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 

ON  Crime,  June  11, 1967 
SOME    court-authorized    "bugginc"    needed, 

SATS  TASK  FORCE 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  today  urged  passage  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  wiretapping  and  electronic  bugging 
except  by  court  authorized  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the 
investigation  and  prevention  of  organized 
and  certain  specified  crimes. 

The  proposal  is  contained  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  William  McCulloch  (R.-Ohlo), 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R.- 
Mlch.),  Task  Force  Chairman  Richard  Poff 
(R.-Va.)  and  some  20  other  Republicans. 

"A  free  society  must  have  powers  to  iden- 
tify, arrest,  search,  Indict,  prosecute,  and 
punish  the  criminal,"  stated  Rep.  Poff.  "When 
these  powers  are  properly  and  wisely  exer- 
cised, they  serve  in  themselves  to  maintain 
and  to  protect  the  freedoms  we  cherish.  The 


measure  represents  a  realistic  balancing  of 
the  protection  of  individual  privacy  with  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime. 

"The  President's  Crime  Commission  noted 
that  law  enforcement  officials  consider  elec- 
tronic surveillance  'necessary'  in  attacldng 
the  nation's  splrallng  crime  rate,"  Poff  con- 
tinued. "The  Task  Force  finds  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal,  which  bans  all  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  bugging  except  In  an  un- 
defined area  of  'national  security",  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  individual  privacy,  and  an 
unwise  limitation  on  law  enforcement.  It  Is 
illogical  to  claim  that  electromc  bugging 
equipment  is  effective  for  national  security 
cases  but  Ineffective  In  cases  involving  serious 
and  organized  crimes,  which  threaten  our 
local,  State  and  Federal  Governments." 

Today's  Task  Force  Report  follows  Mon- 
day's call  for  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime  and  Wednesday's 
Crime  Task  Force  statement  supporting  early 
passage  of  legislation  granting  Government 
prosecutors  general  authority  to  appeal  a 
court  ruling  to  suppress  evidence. 

Rkport  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  on  H.R.  10037,  the  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance  Control  Act  of  1967 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  endorses  and  urges  enactment  of  H.R. 
10037,  a  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Culloch, Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Richard 
Poff,  and  20  other  Republicans.'  This  pro- 
posed legislation  would  prohibit  all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  bugging  except  by 
court  authorized  Federal,  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation and  prevention  of  organized  and  cer- 
tain other  specified  crimes.  The  Task  Force 
finds  the  Administration's  proposal  (H.R. 
5386),  which  bans  all  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic bugging  except  in  an  undefined  and 
unreviewable  area  of  "national  security" 
cases,  to  be  both  a  dangerous  threat  to  in- 
dividual privacy  and  an  unwise  limitation 
on  law  enforcement  officials  who  need  such 
equipment  to  combat  the  growing  problem 
of  crime  in  the  nation. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Congress 
must  act — and  act  quickly — to  preserve  the 
privacy  of  all  Americans.  New  and  sophisti- 
cated electronic  bugging  devices  axe  used 
today  with  few  restrictions  and  little  re- 
straint. The  Federal  statutory  law  is  silent 
on  electronic  bugging.  All  who  have  exam- 
ined the  existing  law  on  wiretapping  agree 
that  it  is  inadequate,  confused  and  often 
self-defeating.  The  Federal  wiretapping  stat- 
ute— enacted  In  1934 — neither  protects  pri- 
vacy nor  promotes  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Privacy,  appropriately  described  by  Jus- 
tice Brandels  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
of  the  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men".  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
foundation  of  freedom.  Freedom  is  less  than 
complete,  however,  when  society  is  victim- 
ized by  the  criminal.  A  free  society  must 
protect  Its  freedom.  It  mxist  have  powers  to 
Identify,  arrest,  search,  indict,  prosecute 
and  pumsh  the  criminal,  and  when  these 
powers  are  properly  and  wisely  exercised 
they  serve  in  themselves  to  maintain  free- 
dom. As  Judge  Learned  Hand  once  reminded 
us: 

"The  protection  of  the  individual  from 
oppression  and  abvise  by  the  police  and  other 
enforcing  officers  is  Indeed  a  major  interest 


'  The  co-sponsors  of  H.R.  10037  are  Mr. 
McCulloch,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  CahiU,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Blester,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Betts.  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Matbias  of  California. 
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l!  t  ■  tne  ■odety;  tnrt  so  U  the  effective  prose- 
e  ititm  of  crime,  ui  Interest  wblch  at  Umes 
B^eiiM  to  b«  forgotten "  * 

The  Attorney  General,  when  presenting 
iJu  fomui  testtxnony  to  the  House  Judiciary 
C  ommittee  on  March  18,  1M7,  in  support  of 
tie  Administration's  proposal  to  ban  all 
« lectronlc  surrelllanee  except  In  cases  of 
'  national  secxirlty"  declared,  as  the  predl- 
cite  for  his  position,  that  "the  legitimate 
I  eeds  of  law  enforcement  can  be  met  with- 
c  ut  the  use  of  such  abhorrent  devices  (I.e., 
electronic  surveillance  devices)",'  and  con- 
Vuded: 

All  Of  my  experience  indicates  that  It 
I  electronic  surveillance)  Is  not  necessary  for 
ihe  public  safety.  It  Is  not  a  desirable  (or 
(tfecttve  police  investigative  technique,  and 
1  hat  It  should  anly  be  used  In  the  national 
I  ecurlty  field,  where  there  Is  a  direct  threat 
i|o  the  welfare  of  the  country."  ♦ 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  after 
4n  Intensive  study  of  the  existing  uses  of 

<  lectronlc  surveillance  equipment  by  law  en- 
1  orcement  in  combating  organized  crime  re- 
]  lorted: 

The   great  majority  of  law  enforcement 

<  ifflclals  believe  that  the  evidence  necessary 
■  o  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consist- 

ntly  on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
rime  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
lectronlc  surveillance  techniques.  They 
naintaln  these  techniques  are  indispensable 
o  develop  adequate  strategic  intelligence 
loncemlng  organized  crime,  to  set  up  spe- 
ilflc  Investigations,  to  develop  witnesses,  to 
lorroborate  their  testimony,  and  to  serve  as 
lubstltutes  for  them — each  a  necessary  step 
n  the  evidence-gathering  process  In  orga- 
ilzed  crime  investigations  and  prosecu- 
;lone."  • 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Attorney 
General's  position  Is  untenable  and  Incon- 
sistent. It  is  untenable  to  contend  that  elec- 
Lronlc  surveillance  equipment  would  be  ef- 
rectlve  for  national  security  cases  but  inef- 
reetive  In  cases  involving  serious  and  orga- 
nized crimes.  It  is  inconsistent  to  hold  that 
the  use  of  these  extraordinary  devices  is  Jus- 
tified in  national  security  cases  but  not  Justi- 
fied when  used  in  major  criminal  cases. 
Surely,  the  Attorney  General  does  not  believe 
ovir  nation  is  endangered  only  by  enemies 
whose  crimes  undermine  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  sabotage,  espionage,  treason,  or  the 
like,  when — in  fact — our  local.  State  and  na- 
tional governments  are  seriously  threatened 
by  the  ravages  of  organized  criminal  activity. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  has  thor- 
oughly and  irrefutably  documented  the  dan- 
gers to  our  society,  government  and  economy 
from  the  activities  of  organized  crime.  A  few 
examples  from  the  Commission's  report  are 
Illustrative  of  this  documentation: 

"Organized  crime  affects  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  but  because  it  desper- 
ately preserves  Its  invisibility  many,  perhaps 
most,  Americans  are  not  aware  how  they  are 
affected,  or  even  that  they  are  affected  at  all. 
The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  may  go  up  one 
cent  as  the  result  of  an  organized  crime  con- 
spiracy, but  a  housewife  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing why  she  Is  paying  more.  If  organized 
criminals  paid  Income  tax  on  every  cent  of 
their  vast  earnings  everybody's  tax  bill  would 
go  down,  but  no  one  linows  how  much.' 

"The  purpose  of  organized  crime  Is  not 
competition  with  visible,  legal  government 
but  nullification  of  it.  When  organized  crime 


places  an  official  in  public  office,  tt  niHltflea 
the  political  process.  When  it  bribes  a  police 
official,  it  nullifies  law  enforcement.' 

"It  la  organized  crime's  accumulation  of 
money,  not  the  individual  transacttonj  by 
which  the  money  Is  accumulated,  that  haa  a 
great  and  threatening  impact  on  America. 
.  .  .  The  millions  of  dollars  tt  can  throw 
Into  the  legitimate  economic  system  give  It 
power  to  manipulate  the  price  of  shares  on 
the  stock  market,  to  raise  or  lower  the  price 
of  retail  merch£mdise,  to  determine  whether 
entire  industries  are  union  or  nonunion,  to 
make  It  easier  or  harder  for  businessmen  to 
continue  in  business."  " 

The  Task  Force  concurs  with  the  majority 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in 
urging  that  "legislation  should  be  enacted 
granting  carefully  circumscribed  authority 
for  electronic  surveillance  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers."  HM.  10037  would  implement 
this  recommendation  and  Is  patterned  after 
the  statutory  scheme  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission and  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Report 
of  the  Conmiisslon's  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force.» 

Those  who  have  studied  or  experienced  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  combating 
organized  criminal  activity  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  electronic  surveillance.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Michigan  Commission  on 
Crime,  Delinquency  and  Criminal  Adminis- 
tration— Mr.  John  B.  Martin — reports  that 
the  Michigan  Crime  Commission  has  con- 
cluded "that  organized  crime  presents  such 
overriding  public  consideration,  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  should  be  per- 
mitted .  .  .".'"  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts — ^Mr.  Elliot  Richard- 
son— told  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  ".  .  .  It  seems  clear  to  me.  as  It  has  to 
virtually  every  law  enforcement  authc»lty 
concerned  with  the  problem,  that  electronic 
surveillance  Is  a  key  weapon  if  we  really  are 
effectively  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
this  very  far-reaching  and  very  serious 
problem  (of  organized  crime)."  Mr.  Elliot 
Lumbard — Special  Counsel  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  former  counsel  to  the  Special 
Commission  on  Crime  In  New  York — has  said 
that  "wiretaps  strike  right  at  the  heart  of 
the  relationship  between  organized  crime 
and  political  corruption."  ^ 

Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School.  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  who  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  statutory  scheme  con- 
tained In  the  appendix  of  the  Commission's 
Report  on  Organized  Crime  and  the  statutory 
scheme  adopted  by  H.R.  10037.  presents  a 
compelling  case  for  the  propriety  and  wis- 
dom of  this  proposal." 

The  principal  sponsor  of  H.R.  10037 — Wil- 
liam McCuUoch — has  received  a  strong  letter 
of  endorsement  for  this  proposal  from  one  of 
the  country's  foiremost  authorities  on  orga- 
nized crime — Mr.  Frank  Hogan.  District  At- 
torney of  New  York  County.  Mr.  Hogan's 
letter  notes  that: 

"The  bill.  Introduced  by  you.  the  Minority 
Leader  and  21  other  Congressmen,  provides 
for  most  stringent  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  oral  communication.  But 
that  fact  should  be  no  barrier  to  its  passage! 
Law  enforcement  knows  that  telephonic  In- 
terception is  the  most  valuable  weapon  in 
its  fight  against  organized  crime.  It  ap- 
preciates that,  where  it  is  legally  authorized. 
It  must  be  used  fairly,  sparingly  and  with 
highly  selective  discrimination.   It  asks  for 
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and  welcomes  Judicial  examination  of  the 
need  for  wiretapping  in  every  proposed  In- 
vestigation, and  judicial  authorization, 
supervision  and  review  of  Its  use.  These  fac- 
tors and  considerations  are  faithfully  re- 
flected In  your  bill.  I  endorse  and  support  it 
enthusiastically." 

Mr.  William  Cahn,  District  Attorney  of 
Nassau  Co\mty  of  New  York  State,  similarly 
endorses  such  legislation.  Mr.  Cahn  strongly 
urges  "that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
banning  vrtretapplng  by  private  persons  and 
permitting  wiretapping  by  officials  pursuant 
to  court  approval  and  control."  '• 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  H.R.  10037 
represents  a  realistic  balancing  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Individual  privacy  with  the  needs 
of  law  enforcement  to  combat  organized 
crime.  The  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act  of  1967  as  proposed  In  HJi.  10037  contains 
the  following  important  features:  Private  use 
of  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices  would  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  wiretapping 
and  electronic  bugging  by  private  citizens 
is  repugnant  to  a  free  society.  Private  uses 
of  these  techniques  cannot  be  Justified.  H.R. 
10037  would  prohibit  all  such  uses  and  Im- 
pose meaningful  criminal  sanctions. 

Federal  law  enforcement  authorities  would 
be  permitted  to  seek  court  authority  to  use 
electronic  surveillance  devices  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  crimes  involving  national  se- 
curity, criminal  offenses  involving  organized 
crime,  and  certain  other  specified  crimes  (e.g., 
murder  and  kidnapping) . 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  use  of 
this  extraordinary  tool  is  Justified  by  the 
extraordinary  activities  of  the  underworld 
and  the  dangers  that  exist  to  our  national 
security  from  would-be  conquerors.  HJI. 
10037  minimizes  potential  Instruslon  of  pri- 
vacy by  employing  case  by  case  Judicial  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  such  Investigative  devices 
should  be  used  at  all,  even  for  Investigation 
of  the  offenses  specified  under  the  statute. 
H.R.  10037  adopts  the  well  tested  approach 
of  the  search  warrant  which,  like  electronic 
surveillance,  represents  a  potential  threat  to 
individual  privacy  but  under  proper  judicial 
controls  has  served  society  In  protecting  its 
freedom  by  bringing  the  criminal  offender  to 
justice. 

State  law  enforcement  authorities  could 
similarly  seek  court  authority  to  use  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices,  but  only  if  the 
State  has  enacted  legislation  specifically  es- 
tablishing such  procedures. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  each  State 
should  make  an  Independent  determina- 
tion regarding  Its  needs  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques.  H.R.  10037  reposes  the 
determination  of  the  need  for  these  inves- 
tigative techniques  with  each  State,  and 
would  prevent  any  State  from  abusing  this 
opUon  by  setting  forth  the  categories  of 
crimes  and  general  procedures  that  are  to  be 
included  in  a  statutory  scheme. 

The  Task  Force  notes  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  would  repeal  the  laws  of  all 
States  which  authorize  court  approved  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  law  enforcement  (e.g., 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Nevada 
and  Oregon) . 

A  comprehensive  system  of  checks  and 
safeguards  would  be  established  to  minimise 
threats  to  the  privacy  of  innocent  citizens, 
prevent  abuses  of  such  investigative  tech- 
niques and  assure  that  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  suspects  are  not  infringed.  For 
example — under  H.R.  10037 — 

Information  obtained  from  an  authorized 
surveillance  could  be  disclosed  and  used  only 
by  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  of- 
ficials In  discharging  official  duties  when  in- 
vestigating or  prosecuting  a  crime.  Any  other 
use  must  be  authorized  by  the  court. 

No  information  obtained  from  an  author- 
ized surveillaDce  could  be  used  in  any  Ped- 
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eral  or  Staie  criminal  court  proceeding  un- 
less the  defendant  bad  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  authorization  not  less  than  10 
days  before  the  trial. 

Information  disclosed  In  violation  of  the 
statute  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  In  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  court,  grand  jury  or 
other  proceeding. 

No  court  authorization  for  the  use  of  such 
devices  could  exceed  45  days.  Renewals  could 
not  exceed  20  days  and  would  be  Issued  only 
if  the  requirement  for  the  original  airthor- 
ization  remains.  Thus  the  coxirt  must  con- 
tinually review  the  need  and  wisdom  of  the 
electronic  surveillance. 

All  Information  obtained  by  electronic  sur- 
veillance would  have  to  be  recorded  by  the 
law  enforcement  officer  and  then  sealed  by 
the  authorizing  judge.  This  would  serve  to 
verify  the  continuing  accuracy  of  the  Infor- 
mation so  obtained. 

All  persons  subject  to  electronic  surveil- 
lance would  have  to  be  notified  of  that  fact 
within  a  year  of  the  termination  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

Any  aggrieved  person  who  bad  been  the 
direct  or  Indirect  object  of  an  authorized 
surveillance  could  make  a  "motion  to  sup- 
press" the  use  of  such  Information  in  any 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
lawful or  obtained  contrary  to  the  court 
authorization. 

Any  person  whose  communications  were 
intercepted,  disclosed  or  used  in  violation  of 
the  statute  could  bring  a  civil  suit  and  re- 
cover actual  damages  (minimum  of  $1000), 
punitive  damages,  attorney's  fees  and  court 
costs. 

Additional  safeguards  would  be  erected  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  privileged  comTnuni- 
cations  between  husband  and  wife,  doctor 
and  patient  and  clergyman  and  confidant 
and  communications  employing  public  tele- 
phones, even  when  interceptions  are  at- 
tempted by  law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  electronic 
surveillance  authority,  even  when  granted 
by  court  order  to  law  enforcement  personnel, 
should  not  be  used  to  violate  unnecessarily 
the  sanctity  of  those  relationships  to  which 
the  law  has  always  given  special  privilege. 
H.R.  10037  Imposes  additional  limitations  In 
such  cases.  The  same  Is  true  In  cases  involv- 
ing public  telephones. 

Congress  would  receive  complete  statistics 
from  different  sources  regarding  all  author- 
ized uses  of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment by  Federal  and  State  officials. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  manda- 
tory reporting  requirements  are  essential  for 
continued  review  of  the  operation  of  this 
statute.  The  reporting  requirement  would 
not  only  prevent  abuses  but  would  also  In- 
dicate the  usefulness  of  the  statute  Itself  In 
that  the  reports  must  Inelude  the  number  of 
arrests,  trials  and  convictions  resulting  from 
the  authorized  interception. 

The  Tafik  Force  also  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  providing  for  inde- 
pendent study  of  Its  effectiveness  by  a 
"Council  of  Advisers"  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General  are  very  commendable.  Such 
Information  today  Is  unavailable. 

The  statute  would  be  self -terminating 
eight  years  after  its  enactment  into  law. 

The  Task  Force  beUeves  that  this  would 
allow  an  opportunity  to  test  in  the  crucible 
of  time  and  application  the  wisdom  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  statute. 

The  Task  Force  has  concluded  that  this 
comprehensive — and  necessarily  complex — 
proposal  merits  serious  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration. H.R.  10037  in  balancing  the 
rights  of  privacy  with  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcements would  increase  the  protection 
of  privacy  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement. 

(Attached  to  this  report  Is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  this  Important  legislative  pro- 
posal.) 


Analysis  of  the  Electbonic  Sttbvkillanck 
CoNTKOL  Act  of  1967   (HJI.  10037) 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Section  3.  Contains  the  following  amend- 
ments to  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 

PROHlBrrlONS 

Sec.  2511.  Interception  and  disclosure  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  exhibited. 

(a)  Prohibits  all  Interceptions  (wiretap- 
ping and  bugging)  and  uses  or  disclosures  of 
information  so  obtained,  unless  specifically 
permitted  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Penalty  for  violation  $10,000  or  5  years,  or 
both. 

(b)(1)  Exempts  telephone  company  em- 
ployees when  servicing  or  protecting  lines. 

(2)  Exempts  Federal  Communications 
Commission  employees  when  monitoring 
pursuant  to  their  regulatory  duties. 

(c)  Exempts  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  obtain  necessary  information  In  protect- 
ing the  United  States  from  international 
threats.  Such  Information  may  be  iised  as 
evidence. 

(Note. — Internal  seciu-lty  threats  from  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  treason  and  other  similar 
offenses  specified  In  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes are  treated  under  Sec.  2516  of  the  bill.) 

Sec.  2512.  Distribution,  manufacture,  and 
advertising  of  wire  or  oral  communication 
intercepting  devices  prohibited. 

(a)  Prohibits  the — 

(1)  mailing  or  sending  through  interstate 
commerce  of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, 

(2)  manufacture  of  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance equipment,  or 

(3)  advertising  of  electronic  surveillance 
equipment.  Penalty  for  violation  of  $10,000 
or  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Exempted  from  the  above  prohibitions 
(with  the  exception  of  advertising)   are — 

( 1 )  common  carriers  In  the  normal  course 
of  business  or  persons  under  contract  to 
common  carriers, 

(2)  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
or  persons  under  contract  with  such  units  of 
government. 

Sec.  2513.  Confiscation  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication intercepting  devices.  Authorizes 
the  Federal  government  to  confiscate  any 
electronic  surveillance  equipment  used, 
mailed,  sent  or  manufactured  In  violation  of 
the  above  provisions. 

Sec.  2514.  Immunity  of  witnesses.  Provides 
that  United  States  Attorneys — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General — may  seek 
and  the  Federal  Court  may  authorize  the 
granting  of  Inmiunlty  from  prosecution  to 
witnesses  In  cases  Involving  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  2515.  Prohibition  of  use  as  evidence  of 
intercepted  voire  or  oral  communications. 
Prohibits  the  use  of  information  as  evidence 
in  any  proceeding  before  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  court  grand  Jury,  department,  officer, 
agency,  regulatory  body,  or  legislative  com- 
mittee. If  the  disclosure  of  that  information 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

ATTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2516.  Authorizations  for  interception 
of  wire  or  oral  com.mwn.ications. 
Federal 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (or  his  designee)  may  authorize  the 
making  of  an  application  to  the  Chief  Judge 
of  a  United  States  District  Court  (or  his 
designee) ,  the  Chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  (or  bis  designee)  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  (or  his 
designee) ,  and  such  Judge  may  under  certain 
clrcimistances  authorize  the  FBI  or  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  responsibility  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  offense  for  which  the  ap- 
plication was  made,  to  Intercept  communi- 
cations when  such  interception  may  provide 
evidence  of — 


(1)  offenses  relating  to  enforcement  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (misuses  of  restricted 
data) ,  espionage,  sabotage,  or  treason,  where 
the  offense  Is  pumshable  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year; 

(2)  Federal  offenses  Involving  murder, 
kidnapping,  or  extortion; 

(3)  Federal  offenses  relating  to  bribery, 
sports  bribery,  transmission  of  gambling  in- 
formation, obstruction  of  Justice,  Injury  to 
the  President,  racketeering,  or  welfare  fund 
bribery; 

(4)  Federal  offenses  involving  counter- 
feiting; 

(5)  Federal  offenses  involving  bankruptcy 
fraud  or  the  manufacture,  importation,  re- 
ceiving, concealment,  buying,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
huana; or 

(6)  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

State 

(b)  When  specifically  authorized  by  a 
State  statute  to  make  application  to  speci- 
fied State  court  Judges,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  any  State  or  the  principal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  may  make  application  and  the  Judge 
may  authorize  under  certain  circumstances 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  the  State  offenses  of  murder, 
kidnapping,  gambling  (if  punishable  as  a 
felony) .  bribery,  extortion  or  dealing  in  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  marihuana,  or  any  conspiracy 
involving  the  foregoing  offenses. 

Sec.  2517.  Authorization  for  disclosure  and 
use  of  intercepted  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations. 

(a)  and  (b)  Law  enforcement  officers  who 
obtain  information  by  means  of  interceptions 
authorized  under  the  bill  may  disclose  such 
information  to  another  law  enforcement 
officer  or  use  the  information,  if  necessary 
and  proper  in  performing  and  discharging 
of  official  duties. 

(c)  Any  person  who  has  obtained  Informa- 
tion by  means  of  an  Interception  authorized 
under  the  bill  may  disclose  such  Informa- 
tion while  testifying  under  oath  In  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  criminal  court  proceeding  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding. 

(d)  Intercepted  information  otherwise 
may  be  disclosed  only  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause  before  a  judge  with  authority  to 
authorize  such  an  Interception. 

Sec.  2518.  Procedure  for  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications. 

Contents  of  Application 

(a)  Applications  of  authorizations  to  In- 
tercept must  be  in  writing,  sworn,  state  the 
applicants  authority  (e.g..  State  statute)  and 
include — 

( 1 )  Identity  of  person  authorizing  the  ap- 
plication; 

(2)  A  full  statement  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  by  the  applicant; 

(3)  The  nature  and  location  of  the  Inter- 
ception; 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  facts  concerning 
all  previous  applications  to  Intercept  the 
same  facilities,  place  or  person  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  judge  on  each  such  appli- 
cation; and 

(5)  If  the  application  seeks  authorization 
on  the  grounds  set  forth  In  paragraph  1  of 
subsection  (c)  below  (strategic  Intelligence 
gathering)  the  applicant  must  state  the 
nimiber  of  outstanding  authorlzatlona  based 
on  such  grounds. 

Additional  Support  for  Application 

(b)  The  Judge  may  require  additional  ma- 
terial to  support  the  application. 

Grounds  for  Issuance 

(c)  Ex  parte  orders  authorizing  intercep- 
tions may  be  made  by  a  Judge  in  his  sole 
discretion  on  a  showing  that — 
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1 1  a  free  loclety;  but  so  U  the  effective  prose- 
c  ution  of  crime,  an  interest  wUcb  at  times 
$em8  to  be  forgotten. .  . ." ' 

The  Attorney  General,  when  presenting 
lila  formal  testimony  to  the  Ho\iae  Jxidldary 
(  ommlttee  on  March  16,  1967,  In  support  of 
tde  Administration's  proposal  to  ban  aU 
« lectronlc  surrelllance  except  In  cases  of 
national  security"  declared,  as  the  predl- 
c  ate  for  his  position,  that  "the  legitimate 
I  eeds  of  law  enforcement  can  be  met  wlth- 
c  ut  the  use  of  such  abhorrent  devices  (i.e., 
ilectionlc  surveillance  devices)",'  and  con- 
cluded: 

AU  of  my  experience  Indicates  that  It 
electronic  surveillance)  Is  not  necessary  for 
1  he  public  safety.  It  Is  not  a  desirable  (or 
I  ffectlve  police  Investigative  technique,  and 
1  hat  It  should  anly  be  used  in  the  national 
I  ecurity  Held,  where  there  Is  a  direct  threat 
o  the  weUare  of  the  country."  ♦ 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  after 
in  Intensive  study  of  the  existing  uses  of 
lectronlc  stirvelllance  equipment  by  law  en- 
orcement  In  combating  organized  crime  re- 
>orted: 

'The  great  majority  of  law  enforcement 
(iffldals  believe  that  the  evidence  necessary 
o  bring  criminal  sanctions  to  bear  consist- 
■ntly  on  the  higher  echelons  of  organized 
irime  will  not  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
!lectronlc  surveillance  techniques.  They 
nalntaln  these  techniques  are  Indispensable 
o  develop  adequate  strategic  Intelligence 
roncernlng  organized  crime,  to  set  up  spe- 
!lflc  Investigations,  to  develop  witnesses,  to 
:orroborate  their  testimony,  and  to  serve  as 
substitutes  for  them — each  a  necessary  step 
,n  the  evidence-gathering  process  In  orga- 
ilzed  crime  Investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions." • 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Attorney 
Seneral's  position  Is  untenable  and  incon- 
sistent. It  Is  untenable  to  contend  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  equipment  would  be  ef- 
fective for  national  security  cases  but  inef- 
tectlve  In  cases  Involving  serious  and  orga- 
nized crimes.  It  Is  Inconsistent  to  hold  that 
the  use  of  these  extraordinary  devices  is  jus- 
tified In  national  security  cases  but  not  Justi- 
fied when  used  in  major  criminal  cases. 
Surely,  the  Attorney  General  does  not  believe 
our  nation  is  endangered  only  by  enemies 
whose  crimes  undermine  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  sabotage,  espionage,  treason,  or  the 
like,  when — in  fact — our  local.  State  and  na- 
tional governments  are  seriously  threatened 
by  the  ravages  of  organized  criminal  activity. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  has  thor- 
oughly and  Irrefutably  documented  the  dan- 
gers to  our  society,  goverimient  and  economy 
from  the  activities  of  organized  crime.  A  few 
examples  from  the  Commission's  report  are 
Illustrative  of  this  documentation: 

"Organized  crime  affects  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  but  because  It  desper- 
ately preserves  its  Invisibility  many,  perhaps 
most,  Americans  are  not  aware  how  they  are 
affected,  or  even  that  they  are  affected  at  all. 
The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  may  go  up  one 
cent  as  the  result  of  an  organized  crime  con- 
spiracy, but  a  housewife  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing why  she  Is  paying  more.  If  organized 
criminals  paid  Income  tax  on  every  cent  of 
their  vast  earnings  everybody's  tax  bill  would 
go  down,  but  no  one  knows  how  much." 

"The  purpose  of  organized  crime  is  not 
competition  with  visible,  legal  government 
but  nullification  of  It.  When  organized  crime 


places  an  offlclal  In  public  oflice,  tt  nulllflea 
the  political  process.  Whem  It  bribes  a  police 
offlclal.  It  nullifies  law  enforcement.' 

"It  la  organized  crime's  accumulation  of 
money,  not  the  Individual  transactions  by 
which  the  money  is  accumulated,  tbat  has  a 
great  and  threatening  impact  on  America. 
.  .  .  The  millions  of  dollars  tt  can  throw 
Into  the  legitimate  economic  system  give  It 
power  to  manipulate  the  price  of  shares  on 
the  stock  market,  to  raise  or  lower  the  price 
of  retail  merchandise,  to  determine  whether 
entire  industries  are  union  or  nonunion,  to 
make  It  easier  or  harder  for  businessmen  to 
continue  In  business."  * 

The  Task  Force  concurs  with  the  majority 
of  the  President's  Crime  Commission  in 
urging  that  "legislation  should  be  enacted 
granting  carefully  circumscribed  authority 
for  electronic  surveillance  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers."  HJl.  10O37  would  Implement 
this  recommendation  and  Is  patterned  after 
the  statutory  scheme  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission and  discussed  in  detail  m  the  Report 
of  the  Commission's  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force.* 

Those  who  have  studied  or  experlsnced  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  combating 
organized  criminal  activity  are  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  electronic  surveillance.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Michigan  Commission  on 
Oime,  Delinquency  and  Criminal  Adminis- 
tration— Mr.  John  B.  Martin— reports  that 
the  Michigan  Crime  Commission  haa  con- 
cluded "that  organized  crime  presents  such 
overriding  public  consideration,  the  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  should  be  per- 
mitted .  .  .".'"  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts — ^Mr.  Elliot  Richard- 
son—told the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
that  ".  .  .  it  seems  clear  to  me,  as  it  has  to 
virtually  every  law  enforcement  authority 
concerned  with  the  problem,  that  electronic 
surveillance  is  a  key  weapon  if  we  really  are 
effectively  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
this  very  far-reaching  and  very  serious 
problem  (of  organized  crime)."  Mr.  Elliot 
Lumbard — Special  Counsel  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  former  counsel  to  the  Special 
Commission  on  Crime  in  New  York — has  said 
that  "wiretaps  strike  right  at  the  heart  of 
the  relationship  between  organized  crime 
and  political  corruption."  ^ 

Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  Special  Consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  who  is  responsible 
for  developing  the  statutory  scheme  con- 
tained in  the  appendix  of  the  Commission's 
Report  on  Organized  Crime  and  the  statutory 
scheme  adopted  by  H.R.  10037,  presents  a 
compelling  case  for  the  propriety  and  wis- 
dom of  this  proposal.'^ 

The  principal  sponsor  of  H.R.  10037 — Wil- 
liam McCuUoch — has  received  a  strong  letter 
of  endorsement  for  this  proposal  from  one  of 
the  country's  foremost  authorities  on  orga- 
nized crime — Mr.  Frank  Hogan,  District  At- 
torney of  New  York  County.  Mr.  Hogan's 
letter  notes  that: 

"The  bill,  introduced  by  you.  the  Minority 
Leader  and  21  other  Congressmen,  provides 
for  most  stringent  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
wiretapping  and  oral  communication.  But 
that  fact  should  be  no  barrier  to  its  passage ! 
Law  enforcement  knows  that  telephonic  in- 
terception is  the  most  valuable  weapon  In 
Its  fight  against  organized  crime.  It  ap- 
preciates that,  where  it  is  legally  authorized. 
It  must  be  used  fairly,  sparingly  and  with 
highly  selective  discrimination.   It  asks  for 
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and  welcomes  ludlclal  ezamtnatlon  of  the 
need  for  wiretapping  In  every  proposed  In- 
vestigation, tTiH  judicial  authorization, 
supervision  and  review  of  Us  use.  These  fac- 
tors and  considerations  are  faithfully  re- 
flected m  your  bill.  I  endorse  and  support  It 
enthuelastlcally." 

Mr.  William  Cahn,  District  Attorney  of 
Nassau  County  of  New  York  State,  similarly 
endorses  such  legislation.  Mr.  Cahn  strongly 
urges  "that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
banning  wiretapping  by  private  persons  and 
permitting  wiretapping  by  officials  pursuant 
to  court  approval  and  control."  " 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  H.R.  10037 
represents  a  realistic  balancing  of  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  privacy  with  the  needs 
of  law  enforcement  to  combat  organized 
crime.  The  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act  of  1967  as  proposed  In  H  Jl.  10037  contains 
the  following  important  features :  Private  use 
of  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices  would  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  wiretapping 
and  electronic  bugging  by  private  citizens 
is  repugnant  to  a  free  society.  Private  uses 
of  these  techniques  cannot  be  Justified.  H.R. 
10037  would  prohibit  all  such  uses  and  im- 
pose meaningful  criminal  sanctions. 

Federal  law  enforcement  authorities  would 
be  permitted  to  seek  court  authority  to  use 
electronic  surveillance  devices  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  crimes  involving  national  se- 
curity, criminal  offenses  involving  organized 
crime,  and  certain  other  specified  crimes  (e.g., 
murder  and  kidnapping) . 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  use  of 
this  extraordinary  tool  is  justified  by  the 
extraordinary  activities  of  the  underworld 
and  the  dangers  that  exist  to  our  national 
security  from  would-be  conquerors.  SJL 
10037  minimizes  potential  Instruslon  of  pri- 
vacy by  employing  case  by  case  judicial  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  such  Investigative  devices 
should  be  used  at  all,  even  for  Investigation 
of  the  offenses  specified  under  the  statute. 
H.R.  10037  adopts  the  well  tested  approach 
of  the  search  warrant  which,  like  electronic 
surveillance,  represents  a  potential  threat  to 
individual  privacy  but  under  proper  Judicial 
controls  has  served  society  In  protecting  its 
freedom  by  bringing  the  criminal  offender  to 
justice. 

State  law  enforcement  authorities  could 
similarly  seek  court  authority  to  use  elec- 
tronic surveillance  devices,  but  only  if  the 
State  has  enacted  legislation  specifically  es- 
tablishing such  procedures. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  each  State 
should  make  an  independent  determina- 
tion regarding  its  needs  for  electronic  s\u-- 
veillance  techniques.  H.R.  10037  reposes  the 
determination  of  the  need  for  these  inves- 
tigative techniques  with  each  State,  and 
would  prevent  any  State  from  abusing  this 
option  by  setting  forth  the  categories  of 
crimes  and  general  procedures  that  are  to  be 
included  in  a  statutory  scheme. 

The  Task  Force  notes  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  would  repeal  the  laws  of  all 
States  which  authorize  court  approved  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  law  enforcement  (e.g., 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Nevada 
and  Oregon) . 

A  comprehen.tive  system  of  checks  and 
safeguards  would  be  established  to  minimise 
threats  to  the  privacy  of  innocent  citizens, 
prevent  abuses  of  such  investigative  tech- 
niques and  assure  that  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  suspects  are  not  infringed.  For 
example — under  H.R.  10037 — 

Information  obtained  from  an  authorized 
surveillance  could  be  disclosed  and  used  only 
by  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  of- 
ficials in  discharging  official  duties  when  In- 
vestigating or  prosecuting  a  crime.  Any  other 
use  must  be  authorized  by  the  court. 

No  information  obtained  from  an  author- 
ized surveillance  could  be  used  in  any  Fed- 
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eral  or  State  criminal  court  proceeding  un- 
less the  defendant  bad  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  authorization  not  less  than  10 
days  before  the  trial. 

Information  disclosed  in  violation  of  the 
statute  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  In  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  court,  grand  jury  or 
other  proceeding. 

No  covirt  authorization  for  the  use  of  such 
devices  could  exceed  45  days.  Renewals  could 
not  exceed  20  days  and  would  be  Issued  only 
if  the  requirement  for  the  original  airthor- 
Izatlon  remains.  Thus  the  court  must  con- 
tinually review  the  need  and  wisdom  of  the 
electronic  surveillance. 

AU  Information  obtained  by  electronic  sur- 
veillance would  have  to  be  recorded  by  the 
law  enforcement  officer  and  then  sealed  by 
the  authorizing  Judge.  This  would  serve  to 
verify  the  continuing  accuracy  of  the  Infor- 
mation so  obtained. 

All  persons  subject  to  electronic  surveil- 
lance would  have  to  be  notified  of  that  fact 
within  a  year  of  the  termination  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

Any  aggrieved  person  who  bad  been  the 
direct  or  Indirect  object  of  an  authorized 
surveillance  could  make  a  "motion  to  sup- 
press" the  use  of  such  information  in  any 
proceeding  on  the  ground  that  it  was  un- 
lawful or  obtained  contrary  to  the  court 
authorization. 

Any  person  whose  conmiunlcatlons  were 
Intercepted,  disclosed  or  used  In  violation  of 
the  statute  could  bring  a  civil  suit  and  re- 
cover actual  damages  (minimum  of  $1000), 
punitive  damages,  attorney's  fees  and  court 
costs. 

Additional  safeguards  would  be  erected  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  privileged  communi- 
cations between  husband  and  wife,  doctor 
and  patient  and  clergyman  and  confidant 
and  communications  employing  public  tele- 
phones, even  when  interceptions  are  at- 
tempted by  law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  electronic 
surveillance  authority,  even  when  granted 
by  court  order  to  law  enforcement  personnel, 
should  not  be  used  to  violate  unnecessarily 
the  sanctity  of  those  relationships  to  which 
the  law  has  always  given  special  privilege. 
H.R.  10037  Imposes  additional  limitations  In 
such  cases.  The  same  Is  true  In  cases  Involv- 
ing public  telephones. 

Congress  would  receive  complete  statistics 
from  different  sources  regarding  all  author- 
ized uses  of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment by  Federal  and  State  officials. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  manda- 
tory reporting  requirements  are  essential  for 
continued  review  of  the  operation  of  this 
statute.  The  reporting  requirement  would 
not  only  prevent  abuses  but  would  also  In- 
dicate the  usefulness  of  the  statute  Itself  in 
that  the  reports  must  Include  the  number  of 
arrests,  trials  and  convictions  resxiltlng  from 
the  authorized  interception. 

The  Task  Force  also  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  providing  for  inde- 
pendent study  of  Its  effectiveness  by  a 
"Council  of  Advisers"  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General  are  very  commendable.  Such 
information  today  is  unavailable. 

The  statute  would  be  self -terminating 
eight  years  after  its  enactment  into  law. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  this  would 
allow  an  opportunity  to  test  In  the  crucible 
of  time  and  application  the  wisdom  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  statute. 

The  Task  Force  has  concluded  that  this 
comprehensive — and  necessarily  complex — 
proposal  merits  serious  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration. H3.  10037  in  balancing  the 
rights  of  privacy  with  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcements would  Increase  the  protection 
of  privacy  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
law  enforcement. 

(Attached  to  this  report  is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  this  Important  legislative  pro- 
posal.) 


Analysis  of  the  Electbonic  Sttrveiixamcx 
CoNTKOL  Act  or  1967   (HJR.  10037) 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Section  3.  Contains  the  following  amend- 
ments to  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 

PROHIBmONS 

Sec.  2511.  Interception  and  disclosure  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  exhibited. 

(a)  Prohibits  all  Interceptions  (wiretap- 
ping and  bugging)  and  uses  or  disclosures  of 
information  so  obtained,  unless  specifically 
permitted  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Penalty  for  violation  $10,000  or  5  years,  or 
both. 

(b)(1)  Exempts  telephone  company  em- 
ployees when  servicing  or  protecting  lines. 

(2)  Exempts  Federal  Communications 
Commission  employees  when  monitoring 
pursuant  to  their  regulatory  duties. 

(c)  Exempts  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  obtain  necessary  information  In  protect- 
ing the  United  States  from  international 
threats.  Such  Information  may  be  used  as 
evidence. 

(Note. — Internal  security  threats  from  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  treason  and  oitber  similar 
offenses  specified  in  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes are  treated  under  Sec.  2516  of  the  bill.) 

Sec.  2512.  Distribution,  manufacture,  and 
advertising  of  wire  or  oral  communication 
intercepting  devices  prohibited. 

(a)  Prohibits  the — 

(1)  mailing  or  sending  through  Interstate 
commerce  of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment, 

(2)  manufacture  of  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance equipment,  or 

(3)  advertising  of  electronic  surveillance 
equipment.  Penalty  for  violation  of  $10,000 
or  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Exempted  from  the  above  prohibitions 
(with  the  exception  of  advertising)   are — 

(1)  common  carriers  in  the  normal  course 
of  business  or  persons  under  contract  to 
common  carriers, 

(2)  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
or  persons  under  contract  with  such  units  of 
government. 

Sec.  2513.  Confiscation  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication intercepting  devices.  Authorizes 
the  Federal  government  to  confiscate  any 
electronic  surveillance  equipment  used, 
mailed,  sent  or  manufactured  in  violation  of 
the  above  provisions. 

Sec.  2514.  Immunity  of  witnesses.  Provides 
that  United  States  Attorneys — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General — may  seek 
and  the  Federal  Court  may  authorize  the 
granting  of  immunity  from  prosecution  to 
witnesses  In  ceises  involving  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  2515.  Prohibition  of  use  as  evidence  of 
intercepted  wire  or  oral  communications. 
Prohibits  the  use  of  information  as  evidence 
in  any  proceeding  before  any  Federal,  State 
or  local  coxut  grand  Jury,  department,  officer, 
agency,  regulatory  body,  or  legislative  com- 
mittee. If  the  disclosure  of  that  Information 
would  be  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2516.  Authorizations  for  interception 
of  wire  or  oral  communications. 
Federal 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (or  his  designee)  may  authorize  the 
making  of  an  application  to  the  Chief  Judge 
of  a  United  States  District  Court  (or  bis 
designee) ,  the  Chief  Judge  of  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  (or  his  designee)  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  (or  his 
designee) ,  and  such  judge  may  under  certain 
circumstances  authorize  the  FBI  or  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  responsibility  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  offense  for  which  the  ap- 
plication was  made,  to  Intercept  communi- 
cations when  such  Interception  may  provide 
evidence  of — 


(1)  offenses  relating  to  enforcement  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (misuses  of  restricted 
data) ,  espionage,  sabotage,  or  treason,  where 
the  offense  Is  punishable  by  death  or  Im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year; 

(2)  Federal  offenses  involving  murder, 
kidnapping,  or  extortion; 

(3)  Federal  offenses  relating  to  bribery, 
sports  bribery,  transmission  of  gambling  in- 
formation, obstruction  of  justice,  Injxiry  to 
the  President,  racketeering,  or  welfare  fund 
bribery; 

(4)  Federal  offenses  involving  counter- 
feiting; 

(5)  Federal  offenses  Involving  bankruptcy 
fraud  or  the  manufacture.  Importation,  re- 
ceiving, concealment,  buying,  selling,  or 
otherwise  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs  or  mari- 
huana; or 

(6)  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

State 

(b)  When  specifically  authorized  by  a 
State  statute  to  make  application  to  speci- 
fied State  court  judges,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  any  State  or  the  principal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  may  make  application  and  the  judge 
may  authorize  under  certain  circumstances 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  the  State  offenses  of  murder, 
kidnapping,  gambling  (if  punishable  as  a 
felony),  bribery,  extortion  or  dealing  in  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  marihuana,  or  any  conspiracy 
involving  the  foregoing  offenses. 

Sec.  2517.  Authorization  for  disclosure  and 
use  of  intercepted  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations. 

(a)  and  (b)  Law  enforcement  officers  who 
obtain  information  by  means  of  Interceptions 
authorized  under  the  bill  may  disclose  such 
Information  to  another  law  enforcement 
officer  or  use  the  Information,  if  necessary 
and  proper  in  performing  and  discharging 
of  official  duties. 

(c)  Any  person  who  has  obtained  Informa- 
tion by  means  of  an  interception  authorized 
under  the  bill  may  disclose  such  informa- 
tion while  testifying  under  oath  In  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  criminal  court  proceeding  or 
grand  jury  proceeding. 

(d)  Intercepted  information  otherwise 
may  be  disclosed  only  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause  before  a  Judge  with  authority  to 
authorize  such  an  interception. 

Sec.  2518.  Procedure  for  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications. 

Contents  of  Application 

(a)  Applications  of  authorizations  to  in- 
tercept must  be  In  writing,  sworn,  state  the 
applicants  authority  (e.g.,  State  statute)  and 
Include — 

(1)  Identity  of  person  authorizing  the  ap- 
plication; 

(2)  A  full  statement  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  by  the  applicant; 

(3)  The  nature  and  location  of  the  Inter- 
ception; 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  facts  concerning 
all  previous  applications  to  Intercept  the 
same  facilities,  place  or  person  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Judge  on  each  such  appli- 
cation; and 

(5)  If  the  application  seeks  authorization 
on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of 
subsection  (c)  below  (strategic  Intelligence 
gathering)  the  applicant  must  state  the 
nimiber  of  outstanding  authorizations  based 
on  such  grounds. 

Additional  Support  for  Application 

(b)  The  judge  may  require  additional  ma- 
terial to  support  the  application. 

Grounds  for  Issuance 

(c)  Ex  parte  orders  authorizing  intercep- 
tions may  be  made  by  a  Judge  In  bis  sole 
discretion  on  a  showing  that — 
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strategic  IntelUgence  Gathering  re  Organized 
Crime 
(1)(A)   An  Indlxridiial  has  been  convicted 
o^    an    oSenae    involving    moral    tiirpltnde 
■9  hlch  la  punishable  )^s  a  felony;  and 

(B)  There  la  reliable  Information  to  be- 
ifcve  that  this  individual  Is  presently  en- 
g  iged  In  one  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
^pc.  2516  (above) :  and 

(C)  This  Individual  presently  has  two  or 
c&ore  close  associates  who  meet  the  requlre- 
r  lents  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above:  and 

(D)  The  facilities  or  places  to  be  inter- 
cepted are  being  used  or  about  to  be  used 
t  J  this  individual;  or 

Tactical  Evidence  Re  Specific  Crimes 
(2)  (A)  One  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
dec.  2516  Is  being,  has  been,  or  Is  about  to  be 
cpmmitted;  and 

(B)  Pacts  concerning  that  offense  may  be 
obtained  through  an  interception;  and 

(C)  Normal  investigative  procedures  have 
lieen  tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
]  ear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  as  tried;  and 

(D)  The  facilities  or  place  to  be  inter- 
(lepted  are  being  used  or  about  to  be  used  by 
s  person  who  has  conunitted,  is  committing 
<|r  is  about  to  conmait  such  an  offense. 

UMTTATIONS 

Number  orders  for  strategic  intelligence 

(d)(1)  Judges  issuing  orders  on  the 
{  rounds  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  above  are 
]  united  by  the  following  table: 

Federal  officers:  2  per  1  million  national 
^pulatlon. 

State  officers:  5  per  1  million  State  popu- 
1  itlon. 

Local  officers:  10  per  1  million  local  popu- 
fitlon. 

(Note. — This  limitation  as  to  number  of 
I  irders  applies  only  to  applications  filed  under 
]  laragraph  ( 1 )  above—  strategic  Intelligence 
1  e  organized  crime.) 

Public  telephone 

(2)  No  public  telephone  may  be  inter- 
<  ept«d,  Tinless  In  addition  to  satisfying  all 

tM  foregoing  requirements  the   judge   also 
I  letermines  that — 

(A)  The  Interception  will  be  conducted  in 
k  way  that  minimizes  or  eliminates  Inter- 
:eptlng  communications  of  other  users  of  the 
'acuity,  and 

(B)  There  la  a  "special  need"  to  authorize 
luch  an  Interception. 

Privileged  communications 

(3)  Conversations  between  a  husband  and 
vife,  doctor  and  patient,  lawyer  and  client  or 
ilergyman  and  confidant  may  not  be  inter- 
cepted unless  in  addition  to  satisfying  all 
ti»  foregoing  requlremente,  the  judge  also 
letermines  that — 

(A)  The  interception  will  be  conducted  In 
t  way  that  minimizes  or  eliminates  inter- 
;eptlng  "privileged  communications,"  and 

(B)  There  is  a  "special  need"  to  authorize 
[uch  an  Interception. 

Contents  of  order 

(e)  Orders  authorizing  or  approving  an 
nterceptlon  must  specify — 

( 1 )  The  nature  and  location  of  the  author- 
2ed  interception, 

(2)  Offense (3)  for  which  Information  Is 
aelng  sought, 

(3)  The  name  of  the  agency  authorized  to 
intercept,  and 

(4)  The  period  of  time  diirlng  which  such 
interception  Is  authorized. 

Time  Limit  and  Extensions  of  Order 

(f)  No  order  may  authorize  an  Intercep- 
tion for  a  period  exceeding  46  days.  Exten- 
ilonB  of  the  orber  may  be  granted  for  periods 
3f  not  more  than  30  days,  but  all  extensions 
Dust  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Sec.  2518(a) 
ind  (c) ,  i.e.,  a  complete  application  and  the 
lame  grounds  as  originally  jTistifled  the  au- 
thorlzatloa  conttnue  to  Justify  the  author- 
ization. 


Emergency  interception 
(g)   In  emergency  situations  law  enforce- 
ment officers  may  temporarily  waive  the  for- 
mal requirements  for  authorization  so  long 


( 1 )  The  emergency  situation  requires  such 
a  waiver,  and 

(2)  Such  an  authorization  would  be  avail- 
able absent  the  wniver. 

Formal  application  must  be  made  within 
48  hours  after  the  emergency  Interception.  If 
the  application  for  approval  Is  denied,  no  In- 
formation obtained  by  the  interception  may 
be  used  or  disclosed  and  the  person  whose 
conversation  was  intercepted  laust  be  noti- 
fied cf  the  interception. 

Precautions  for  accuracy 
(h)  Information  obtained  by  interception 
shall  be  recorded,  sealed  by  the  authorizing 
Judge  and  be  retained  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  Unless  under  seal  (or  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  absence)  the  Information 
contained  in  such  a  recording  may  not  be 
used  in  any  court  or  other  proceeding.  Ap- 
plications for  interceptions  must  also  be 
sealed  by  the  Judge  and  shall  be  retained  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years. 

Inventory — Disclosure 
(1)   Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  an  authorized  interception,  the 
authorizing   judge   shall   notify    the   person 
subject  to  the  interception  of — 

( 1 )  the  fact  of  the  order  authorizing  the 
interception, 

(2)  The  date  and  period  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, and 

(3)  Whether  information  was  or  was  not 
obtained  and  recorded  during  the  period  of 
the  interception.  The  Issuance  of  this  inven- 
tory may  be  postponed  by  the  judge  on  a 
showing  of  good  cause  to  delay  or  temp)orarily 
withhold  such  notice. 

(j)  Information  obtained  by  an  intercep- 
tion may  not  be  used  in  any  Federal  or  State 
criminal  court  proceeding  unless  each  de- 
fendant has  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
court  order  authorization  not  less  than  10 
days  before  the  trial.  This  10  day  period  may 
be  waived  only  if  the  Judge  finds  it  was  not 
possible  to  furnish  the  defendant  with  the 
Information  10  days  before  trial  and  the  de- 
fendant wlU  not  be  prejudiced  In  the  delay 
of  receiving  such  information. 

Motion  to  suppress 
(It)(l)  Any  "aggrieved  person"  (a  person 
who  Is  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  the 
Interception)  In  a  proceeding  may  move  to 
suppress  the  contents  of  the  Interception,  or 
evidence  derived  therefrom,  on  the  grounds 
that — 

(A)  The   Interception    was    unlawful. 

(B)  The  order  authorizing  the  Inter- 
ception Is  Insufficient  on  its  face,  or 

(C)  The  interception  was  not  made  In 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization. 

If  the  motion  Is  granted,  the  contents  of 
the  Interception  or  the  evidence  derived 
therefrom  may  not  be  used. 

(2)  The  United  States  is  given  the  right 
to  appeal  from  an  unfavorable  ruling  on  a 
motion  to  suppress  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
above  so  long  as  such  appeal  is  not  taken 
for  purposes  of  delay. 

Sec.  2519.  Reports  concerning  intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications. 

(a)  Within  30  days  after  the  expiration 
of  an  authorization  order  (or  any  extensions 
thereof),  the  issuing  judge  must  report  the 
following  information  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts — 

( 1 )  The  f £u;t  that  the  order  was  applied 
for, 

(2)  The  kind  of  order  applied  for, 

(3)  Whether  the  order  was  granted  as 
applied  for  CO'  as  modified, 

(4)  The  period  of  time,  Including  the  ex- 
tensions, of  the  authorization, 

(5)  The  offense(s)  specified  In  the  order, 
and 


(6)  The  Identity  of  the  applicant  and  who 
authorized  the  application. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  termination 
of  an  Investigation  or  trial  using  authorized 
interceptions,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (or  his  designee)  or  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  or  the  principal 
prosecuting  attorney  of  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  also  report 
the  above  information  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the 
number  of  arrests,  trials,  and  motions  to  sup- 
press and  convictions  resulting  from  author- 
ized interceptions. 

(c)  In  March  of  each  year  the  Administra- 
tive Office  shall  report  the  aforementioned  in- 
formation to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2520.  Recovery  of  civil  damages  au- 
thorized. An  individual  whose  communica- 
tion is  intercepted,  disclosed  or  used  in  viola- 
tion of  this  bill,  is  given  (1)  a  civil  cause  of 
action  against  the  person  making  the  Inter- 
ception, disclosure  or  use  and  (2)  Is  entitled 
to  recover — 

(A)  Actual  damages  (but  not  less  than 
liquidated  damages  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  violation  or  $1,000, 
whichever  is  higher; 

(B)  Punitive  damages,  and 

(C)  Reasonable  attorneys  fees  and  litiga- 
tion costs. 

STUDY     AND     REVIEW 

Section  3(a).  One  year  prior  to  termina- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  a  study  of  its  operations  conducted  by 
competent  "social  scientists."  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  study  the  Attorney  General 
shall  appoint  a  Council  of  Advisers  to  be 
composed  of  15  members  representing  various 
interests  and  professions  to  review  the  study. 
Following  this  review  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  Prertdent  and  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  study  and  review,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Advisers. 

(b),  (c)  and  (d)  contain  technical  provi- 
sions regarding  the  staff,  compensation,  and 
appointments  to  the  Council  of  Advisers. 

Section  4.  Amendments  to  Section  605  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  bring  it 
in  conformance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
bin. 

KXPIRATION 

Section  5.  This  bill  shall  expire  and  have 
no  force  and  effect  on  the  8th  year  following 
its  enactment  (except  some  provisions  are 
necessarily  extended  for  a  period  of  18 
months  to  enable  the  phasing  out  of  cases 
affected  by  the  termination) . 

Section  6.  Severability  clause. 


U.S.  OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION  PROJ- 
ECT  6-1244  SHOULD  BE  COM- 
PLETED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
provement of  Teaching  Procedures  for 
Gifted  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Students  is  the  title  of  project  No.  6-1244, 
approved  by  U.S.  OfQce  of  Education  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1966,  to  July  1, 
19G8.  Total  budget,  $102,612. 

The  project  purposes  are  demonstra- 
tion, testing,  and  dissemination  of  effec- 
tive teaching  procedures  and  methods 
for  the  gifted;  preparation  of  a  corps  of 
specially  selected  master  teachers;  vali- 
dation  and  publication  of   curriculum 
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materials  and  a  scale  for  teacher  selec- 
tion; and  establishment  of  a  western 
demonstration  center  for  specialist 
teacher  preparation. 

The  progress  of  the  project  to  date  has 
been  excellent.  The  project  staff  and  fac- 
ulty from  California  State  College, 
Dominguez  HiUs,  have  worked  with  45 
specially  selected  teachers  from  the  In- 
glewood  Unified  School  District,  Man- 
hattan Beach  schools.  South  Bay  Union 
High  School  District,  Palos  Verdes  Uni- 
fied School  District,  and  Torrance  Uni- 
fied School  District.  The  teachers  have 
employed  special  materials,  guides, 
video-tape  productions,  and  in-service 
meetings  with  the  project  staff  to  im- 
prove their  teaching  effectiveness  with 
the  gifted.  On  the  basis  of  judgments 
made  by  rotating  pairs  of  10  outside  ex- 
perts on  the  gifted,  the  group  has  im- 
proved to  a  level  of  marked  significance 
during  the  final  year. 

The  scale  for  judgment  of  teaching 
effectiveness  has  been  subjected  to  vali- 
dation by  experts  on  the  gifted  and  to 
statistical  analysis.  If  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, present  evidence  shows  that  the 
scale  can  be  published  and  used  nation- 
wide as  an  instrument  of  very  high  reli- 
ability with  well-defined  relevant  con- 
tent. This  will  be  of  considerable  benefit 
in  the  utilization  of  the  Nation's  best  in- 
tellectual resources,  its  gifted  youngsters, 
whose  later  contributions  will  be 
enhanced. 

Plans  have  been  made  with  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  from  the  partici- 
pating system  to  continue  the  project, 
and  to  extend  the  development  of  curric- 
ulum materials  for  distribution.  Agree- 
ments made  call  for  exemplary  demon- 
strations by  the  teachers  for  one  another, 
and  opportunities  to  observe  outstanding 
colleagues.  These  demonstration  lessons, 
published,  will  be  of  wide  value  to  the 
professions. 

Unhappily  and  without  warning  HEW 
has  just  decided  not  to  continue  funding 
this  worthy  project,  that  is,  to  end  it 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  its  2-year  span 
and  thereby  lose  the  entire  investment 
already  made,  in  addition  to  the  rewards 
that  completing  the  project  will  bring. 

This  decision  should  at  once  be  re- 
versed and  the  project  continued  for  the 
following  reasons — 

First,  commitments  have  been  made  to 
the  school  systems,  the  personnel  of 
which  have  already  invested  heavily  of 
their  own  time  and  energy. 

Second,  the  expected  permanent  dem- 
onstration center  could  not  be  developed 
otherwise. 

Third,  California  State  College,  Do- 
minguez Hills,  would  be  Irreparably  dam- 
aged in  reputation  as  a  new  institution. 

Fourth,  telephonic  assurance  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Veryl  Schult  of  the  Office 
of  Education  personnel  as  late  as  June 
that  fimding  would  continue. 

Fifth,  the  progress  of  the  project  to 
date  has  been  excellent. 

Sixth,  the  initial  investment  of  half  of 
the  total  budget,  $102,612,  would  be 
wasted. 

Seventh,  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  project  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Improvement  of  education. 

Eighth,  the  college  planned  to  phase 
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into  a  permanent  program  of  its  own  on 
termination  of  this  project. 

Ninth,  the  college  employed  a  highly 
qualified  professional  person  to  serve  as 
codirector,  on  the  expectation  that  the 
2-year  approval  would  be  honored.  The 
expectation  was  that  this  person  would 
then  join  the  faculty. 

Tenth,  the  college,  as  a  new  institution, 
has  no  financial  resources  of  its  own 
with  which  it  can  carry  on  the  work. 

A  codirector  of  the  project  is  Dr. 
Ruth  Martinson,  who  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  in  her  work  on 
behalf  of  the  gifted  child.  There  is  no 
question,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  that  what  she  is 
doing  on  the  referenced  project  is  quite 
meritorious.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  an  administrative 
decision  to  scrap  the  project  when  it  is 
half  way  to  completion,  before  any  real 
value  is  realized  from  it  for  the  national 
interest.  Already  many  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  the  gifted  child  have 
been  maintaining  liaison  with  Dr.  Mar- 
tinson on  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the 
benefits  of  her  endeavors. 

Moreover,  California  State  College,  at 
Dominguez  Hills,  is  a  truly  new  and  de- 
veloping institution.  It  does  not  have  the 
fiscal  fiexibility  to  alter  programs  to  com- 
pensate for  Federal  cutoffs.  This  rigidity 
also  places  the  college  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion of  being  unable  to  meet  its  future 
commitments  to  students,  cooperating 
school  districts,  and  the  public  when  a 
major  part  of  its  planned  program  is  so 
severely  Jeopardized. 

By  means  of  these  remarks  today  I  am 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
HEW  authorities  in  the  hopes  a  decision 
may  be  quickly  made  to  continue  this 
project  of  demonstrated  excellence  and 
reward. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S USE  OF  STATISTICS — ITS 
EFFECT  ON  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsem]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20, 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
several  instances  of  errors  In  estimates 
made  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
pointed  out  that  these  errors  had  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  Income  of  farmers.  At 
that  time  I  asked  that  more  effort  be 
devoted  to  the  accuracy  of  USDA  statis- 
tics, and  called  for  a  revision  of  the  way 
statistics  are  presented.  Many  farmers 
have  to  be  part-time  economists  to  plan 
their  production,  and  often  statistical  es- 
timates are  presented  In  a  way  that  Im- 
plies they  are  pure  fact. 

In  this  morning's  mail,  I  received  an 
announcement  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  a  sympo- 
sium is  being  held  on  crop  and  livestock 
estimates.  The  release  says  that  the  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  making  the  SRS  "more 


responsive  to  the  needs  of  modem  agri- 
culture." Since  many  of  us  have  repeat- 
edly called  statistical  inaccuracies  to  the 
Department's  attention,  we  are  pleased  it 
is  now  moving  to  meet  the  problem. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  at  the  opening  of 
tlie  symposium  that  he  has  "received  the 
message  loud  and  clear  that  farmers  and 
others  want  a  higher  level  of  accuracy  in 
crop  and  livestock  estimates  than  is  now 
being  obtained."  I  want  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess with  this  worthy  project.  The  farm- 
ers and  Congress  will  welcome  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  system. 

There  is  one  area  that  I  tliink  needs 
more  attention.  In  investigating  the  er- 
rors made  by  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  the  general  influence  these  er- 
rors had  on  the  markets  was  apparent. 
But  solid  economic  studies  in  this  area 
are  lacking. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  advised 
it  has  no  such  studies.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  advised  it  is  unaware 
of  any  such  studies.  In  response  to  my 
request,  Dr.  Earl  Swanson,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  and  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  written:  "A 
systematic  study  of  the  topic  appears  to 
be  lacking."  I  would  like  to  Include  his 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  it 
contains  some  references  that  merit  at- 
tention. 

I  would  at  this  time  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  consider  and  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
effect  of  USDA  estimates  on  agricultural 
markets.  One  of  the  best  ways  the  De- 
partment can  improve  its  service  is  to 
understj.nd  fully  just  what  effects  the 
Department's  reports  have  on  the  mar- 
kets and  the  men  they  serve. 

The  Secretary  said  yesterday: 

Pew  wouia  argue  that  our  statistics  ade- 
quately meet  all  of  the  needs  In  terms  of  ac- 
curacy, timeliness  and  coverage. 

I  tend  to  think  that  if  we  knew  the  full 
impact  of  these  statistics,  the  need  for 
accuracy  would  become  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

The  letter  follows: 

JouBNAL  OF  Farm  EkX>NOMICS, 

August  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  Is  in  response  to  your  In- 
quiry regarding  studies  on  the  effect  of 
statistical  predictions  on  agricultural  mar- 
kets. I  regret  to  report  that  I  know  of  no  for- 
mal comprehensive  study  directed  toward 
this  problem.  A  number  of  studies  are  related 
to  this  general  topic  and  a  few  that  are  re- 
ported In  the  JFB  come  to  mind: 

1.  K.  A.  Fox,  "Factors  Affecting  the  Ac- 
curacy of  Price  Forecasts,"  JFE  35:323-340, 
August  1953. 

2.  J.  F.  Heer,  "Accuracy  of  Iowa  Farm  Out- 
look Information,"  JFE  36:143-147,  February 
1954. 

3.  T.  Mundlak,  "Economic  Considerations 
In  the  Design  and  Evaluation  of  Production 
Forecasts,"  .JFE  38:1492-1600,  December 
1956. 

4.  Nathan  M.  Koffsky,  J.  C.  Bottum,  John 
Ferris,  Karl  Schoemafcer,  and  L.  H.  Simerl. 
"Needed:  Improvement  In  the  Federal-State 
Farm  Economic  IntelUgence  SerTloe,"  JFE 
44:1754-1780,  December  1983. 

6.  J.  C.  Bottum.  S.  C.  Hudson,  B«x  T.  Daly, 
Dale  E.  Butz,  and  Tyrus  R.  Timm,  "Is  Agri- 
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etltunl  OiiUook  Meeting   Today's   Need?", 
J  "B  46:1154-1178,  December  19««. 

I  have  dlBCussed  your  request  witb  a  num- 
b  ;r  of  my  colleagues  and  tbey  also  do  not  re- 
c  lU  a  study  on  the  topic  you  mention.  As 
y  >u  mention,  we  are  ail  aware  of  the  general 
D  iture  of  the  Influence  of  statistical  predlc- 
t  ona.  However,  a  systematic  study  of  the 
t  iplc  appears  to  be  lacking. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  R.  Swaksok, 

Editor. 
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1966.   The   quantities    donated    in    calendar 
1966  were: 

Pounds 

Butter 21,563,000 

Cheese    2,702.000 

Nonfat  dry  milk 197,000 

No  dairy  products  were  donated  to  such 
agencies  in  1966  or  the  flrst  half  of  1967. 


MILITARY,    VETERANS    MILK 
PRCX3RAMS  HAVE  MERIT 

Mr.  HALL.  B£r.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
I  lous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
t  be  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend 
]  is  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
^d  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

1  he    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

IClssourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ii4r.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 

1  reduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  military  and 

'  eterans  milk  program  for  3  more  years. 

'  [lie  programs  came  into  existence  In 

:  954  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 

ton.  They  have  provided  fluid  milk  and 

I  (ther  dairy  surpluses  acquired  by  the 

I  Sovemment    under    the    price-support 

>it)gram  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 

ind  veterans  hospitals. 

.  While  presently  Inactive  due  to  low 

3ovemment  supplies  and  anti-lnflation- 

ury  moves,  the  programs  have  proved  of 

nerlt  In  the  past  and  should  be  con- 

inued.  They  are  due  to  expire  this  year 

inless  Congressional  extension  is  given. 

These  programs  have  proved  a  great 

E>oon  In  encouraging  wider  use  of  dairy 

;>rt>ducts.    Since    their   inception,    they 

tiave  made  possible  the  use  of  5.357,850.- 

D97  extra  pounds  of  fluid  milk,  along  with 

312,653.000  pounds  of  butter,  23,421,000 

pounds  of  cheese  and  897,000  pounds  of 

nonfat  dry  milk. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  special  summation  of  activities  imder 
these  programs  In  1965,  prepared  August 
3.  1967,  by  the  Agricultural  Stoblllzation 
and  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 
Mtt.ita»t  and  VmaANS  Milk  Psocrams  and 

CoMMOOXTT  CVBtTC  COaPOaATIOH  DONA- 
TIONS OF  Dairt  Products  to  Such  Agencies 
DC  1B65 

The  Military  and  Veterans  milk  programs 
deacTlbed  In  the  press  release  of  AprU  7, 
19flS,  (USDA  1064-66)  were  continued 
through  June  30.  1965  when  tbey  were  ter- 
minated.' The  qiiantttles  of  milk  consumed 
in  the  first  half  of  1965  (over  and  above  the 
normal  rations)  on  which  CCC  reimburse- 
ment was  made,  at  6408  a  hundred-weight 
and  the  total  CCC  payments  were: 

January-March  Pounds  Dollars 

196S    165.202  6.333.000 

AprU-June  1965 160,895  6.565,000 

Total —  316,097         12,897.000 

CCC  continued  to  donate  dairy  products 
to  the  military  agencies  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals until  CCC  Bui^Ues  were  reduced  to 
smaU  volumes  or  were   exhausted   In   late 


ONE  CONTINENT— TWO  VOICES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  our  former  colleague 
Ambassador  Stanley  R.  Tupper.  and  Dr. 
Douglas  L.  Bailey,  published  a  book  on 
the  future  of  United  States-Canadian 
relations,  entitled  in  its  Canadian  edi- 
tion, "One  Continent — Two  Voices:  the 
Future  of  Canadian-United  States  Rela- 
tions." 

The  book  which  originated  in  a  paper 
on  United  States-Canadian  afifairs  first 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Tupper  in  1966,  Is  a 
thoughtful  sind  imaginative  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  two  of  the  three 
North  American  nations. 

Among  the  favorable  reviews  accorded 
the  work  is  one  by  Robin  W.  Winks, 
which  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  on  July  15.  I  Include  the  text 
of  Mr.  Winks'  review  in  the  Record: 


>Tbe  military  agencies  have  continued 
their  high  levd  eonsnmptlan  of  milk,  the 
cost  being  boms  by  tbe  Dnilltary  approprla- 


Cooi.  Conclusions  on  the  Border 
The  Globe  and  Mail's  George  Bain  once 
wrote.  "Undefended  the  border  may  be  but 
untended  it  surely  ain't."  On  this  reviewer's 
shelves  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  books 
on  the  problems  and  history  of  the  Canadian- 
American  relationship,  and  these  can  repre- 
sent but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  out- 
pouring across  the  years.  That  flood  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodical  articles  Is  growing 
steadily  until  one  despairs  of  reading  any- 
thing genuinely  new  about  this  perennial  fa- 
vorite of  Canadians. 

Most  of  the  books,  understandably,  are  by 
Canadians,  since  the  obsession  north  of  the 
border  with  the  United  SUtes  is  not  matched 
by  a  corresponding  Interest  In  Canada  south 
of  the  border — a  disproportion  in  interest 
which  simply  adds  to  the  obsession.  One  Is 
almost  Inclined  to  cry  out  for  a  moratorium 
on  books  which  remind  us  Just  how  Ignorant 
of  Canada  we  Americans  are.  ignoring  the 
Dominion  and  Its  problems,  as  we  do.  for 
lesser  matters  like  Vietnam  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Almost — but  not  quite  Inclined  to  cry 
out — for  on  occasion  there  comes  along  a 
book  which  genxUnely  says  new  things  or  says 
old  things  In  new  ways.  One  Continent — Two 
Voices  Is  such  a  one.  Perhaps  this  la  because 
of  the  eEpertlse  of  the  authors  who  have 
many  of  the  insights  of  the  professional  poli- 
tician and  the  pKjIlcy  researcher.  It  was  Dean 
Rusk  who  reminded  us  that  whUe  scholars 
may  argue  to  conclusions,  statesmen  must 
argue  to  decisions.  The  authors  do  both. 

Stanley  R.  Tupper  is  the  VS.  Commissioner 
General  for  the  United  States'  participation 
at  Kspo  67.  A  resident  of  Maine  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  knows 
Eastern  Canadian  sentiments  particularly 
weU.  The  book's  co-author.  Douglas  L.  Bailey, 
la  a  public  aSalrs  consultant  to  the  Republi- 
can members  of  Congress. 


One  Continent — Ttoo  Voices  is  written  with 
wit,  insight  and  information,  a  combination 
not  easily  found.  Tupper  and  Bailey  are  sin- 
gularly well-informed,  cool-headed  and  un- 
sentimental about  the  relationship  between 
two  of  North  America's  three  nations.  They 
write  simply,  not  for  an  academic  audience 
but  for  the  intelligent  lay  reader,  without 
anger  and  with  much  compassion  for  the 
Americans  who  seem  so  ill-informed.  They 
are  particularly  good  on  Canadian  relations 
with  Latin  America,  and  they  manage  to 
phrase  old  complaints  freshly  and  with 
greater  factual  If  less  emotional  accuracy 
than  many  Canadian  commentators  have 
done. 

They  face  squarely,  for  example,  the  argu- 
ment that  Canada  may  have  been  used,  and 
may  be  used  again,  as  a  stalking-horse  for 
the  United  States,  without  descending  to  the 
querulous  tone  of  a  James  Mlnlfie.  They  raise 
Interesting  questions  about  the  nature  of 
the  Identity  of  the  English-speaking  Cana- 
dian, a  fashionable  subject  of  inquiry  today, 
and  do  not  shrink  from  the  argument  that 
such  an  identity  may  be  regional  rather  than 
national    in   character. 

They  also  raise  some  questions  that  will 
be  new  to  most  readers — about  how  rivers 
create  special  Jurisdictional  problems  not 
related  directly  to  canals  and  water  re- 
sources, and  about  how  the  size  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  as  contrasted  with  the 
smaller  size  of  many  American  states  may 
have  served  to  blur  both  national  and  re- 
gional cultures.  In  short,  the  book  Is  read- 
able. Important,  urbane,  and  most  of  all. 
necessary. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  one  can  agree  with 
all  that  Tupper  and  Bailey  say.  Some  of 
their  conclusions  about  movement  across 
the  border  must  be  reconsidered  In  the  light 
of  recent  work  by  K.  D.  Blcha,  work  which 
serves  to  show  that  Canada  did  not  acquire 
as  many  Americans  as  permanent  residents 
as  was  once  thought. 

I  also  doubt  that  Canadians  are  as  com- 
paratively better  Informed  about  American 
developments  as  the  authors  contend,  or 
as  their  statistics  show.  They,  Just  as  this 
reviewer  did  some  years  ago,  administered 
a  questionnaire  to  high  school  students  In 
both  countries  and.  not  surprisingly,  learned 
that  while  only  13  per  cent  of  the  American 
studente  could  identify  Lester  B.  Pearson's 
party,  only  69.4  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
students  could  name  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
party. 

Considering  the  differential  In  impact  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  the  way  In  which 
the  CBC  defines  programs  of  Canadian  con- 
tent, and  the  realities  of  world  poUtlcs.  one 
feels  that  this  proves  American  Ignorance 
less  than  it  proves  Canadian  Ignorance  more. 
But  then,  that  Is  the  whole  story  of  the 
relationship.  The  reader  of  this  review  may 
be  able  to  name  the  governor  of  Alabama, 
and  most  probably  of  California  and  New 
York.  Does  the  most  nationalistic  of  Cana- 
dians really  feel  that  the  average  American 
should  know  the  names  of  the  premiers  of 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick? 


RECIPROCAL  DEESCALATION  OP 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  continuing  to  call  the  at- 
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tentlon  of  the  House  to  the  favorable 
editorial  support  for  the  July  10  pro- 
posal of  eight  House  Republicans  for  the 
gradual,  reciprocal,  deescalatlon  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  include  for  the  Rec- 
ord today  editorials  from  the  Belleville, 
111.,  News  Democrat;  the  New  Alabany, 
Ind.,  Tribune;  the  Newton,  Iowa,  News; 
the  Carroll,  Iowa,  Times  Herald;  the 
Somerset,  Ky.,  Common  wealth- Journal; 
the  Corbin,  Ky.,  Sunday  Times,  and  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Park  City  News: 

[From    the    News-Democrat,    Belleville,    Hi.. 

July  14, 1967] 

To  E&CAI.ATE  OB  Ctrr  Back? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — ^but  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisers  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Tet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam   and   ever-Increasing   battle   losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  umts." 

What  he  described  was  tbe  situation  as 
It  was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely 
to  be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — ^for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is 
not  the  prerogative  only  of  this  country. 
Options  open  to  the  Communists  Include  a 
Btep-up  of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and 
other  South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltra- 
tion In  even  greater  numbers  of  the  large 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  Df  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Moeher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then  end 
aU  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  for 
a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in  five 
steps  untU  the  17th  paraUel  dividing  North 
and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail  to 
respond  to  the  flrst  bombing  curtailment, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  mUltary 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 


Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  Ilea  In 
small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100,000  men  In  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 

[Prom  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

July  14,  1967] 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466.000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  "that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  ever- Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  stepup  of 
terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other  South 
Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  m  even 
greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Conunu- 
nlst  "volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the 
opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlaa  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
bhnllar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  bouthern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail 
to  respond  to  the  flrst  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 


Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Ik  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  Ues 
in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, is  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  it 
might  be. 

[Prom   the   Newton    (Iowa)    News,   July   14, 

1947] 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100.000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  Is  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by 
a  relative  handful  of  American  advisors  only 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
infiicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  unite." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  Is  likely  to 
be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is 
not  the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Op- 
tions open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step- 
up  of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  in 
even  greater  nimibers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republi- 
can congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  tbe 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan.  Hor- 
ton of  New  York.  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
2Ist  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  Umted  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20ta  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  "prlod — and  so  on  down  in 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  finest  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 
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Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  con- 
gressmen honestly  don't  know.  Their  pro- 
posal Is  put  torth  not  as  a  panacea  lor  Viet- 
nam but  In  the  beUef  that  the  best  chance 
for  peace  lies  tn  small  steps,  taken  quietly, 
that  make  the  position  of  each  side  credible 
to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100,000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, ta  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It 
might  be. 

[Prom  the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Times  Herald.  July 

18,  1967] 

SioNincANT  "Btrr" 


"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  Ues  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  la  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Imme- 
diate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up  of 
terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other  South 
Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In  even 
greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Communist 
"voliinteers"  from  other  countries;  the  open- 
ing of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  waa  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Introduced 
a  scheme  lor  a  de-escalation  of  the  war  that 
would  steer  a  middle  course  between  "those 
who  would  bomb  more  and  thoee  who  would 
bomb  leas." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Moeher  of  Ohio.  Schwelker  ol  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  ol  the  21st 
parallel  lor  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  ol  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
II  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depote  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  ol  the  20th  parallel 
lor  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  I7th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  ol  mutual  confi- 
dence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  lall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  ol  the  21st 


parallel  without  having  caused  the  mUltary 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in  the 
belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  in 
small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the  posi- 
tion of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another  100,- 
000  men  In  Vietnam  la  probably  quite  credi- 
ble— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however, 
Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 

[Prom  the  Commonwealth-Journal, 
Somerset.  Ky.,  July  20,  1967] 
To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 


"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  lor  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100.000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  ol  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded  and 
muted  predictions  ol  eventual  victory  lor  the 
cause  ol  democracy  lies  the  sobering  bellel 
ol  the  generals  that  this  many  troops  will 
be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  ol  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the 
coming  months. 

For  the  lact  is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Commu- 
nist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has  ever 
been,  despite  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam 
and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Infiicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — lor  the  higher. 

It  Is  olten  lorgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  ol  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
ol  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  ol  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  ol  Commu- 
nist "volunteers"  Irom  other  countries;  the 
opening  ol  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  lor  a  de-escalatlon  ol  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  coiirse  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those 
who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  ol  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  ol  Oregon,  Esch  ol  Michigan. 
Horton  ol  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  ol  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  ol  the  2l8t 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

XI  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then  end 
all  bombing  north  ol  the  20th  parallel  lor  a 
like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in  five 
steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing  North 
and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  ol  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  lall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  ol  the  2l8t 


parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is 
put  lorth  not  as  a  panacea  lor  Vietnam  but 
In  the  bellel  that  the  best  chance  lor  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position  ol  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 

[From    the  Sunday  Times,  Corbln,  Ky.,  July 
16.  1967] 

ESCALATING      THE      ViET      WAK      HAS      WORKED 

Both  Ways 
"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  ."  was  the 
message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by  field 
commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by  the 
secretary  ol  delense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  caU  lor  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handlul  ol  American  advisors  only  a  lew 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded  and 
muted  predictions  ol  eventual  victory  for 
the  cause  ol  democracy  Ues  the  sobering  be- 
llel ol  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
wUl  be  requhred  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  lact  is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Communist 
troop  strength  la  higher  than  It  has  ever  been, 
despite  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam  and 
ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  tn  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — lor  the  higher. 

It  is  olten  lorgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  In 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Conamu- 
nlst  "volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the 
opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalatlon  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  co\irse  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  ol  Ohio.  Schwelker  ol  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  ol  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  aU 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  ol  the  21st 
parallel  lor  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  ol  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  ol  Haiphong. 
II  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  slmUar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  aU  bombing  north  of  the  20th  paraUel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in 
five  steps  unUl  the  nth  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  H 
that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus.  ahovUd  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
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forth  not  as  a  panacea  lor  Vietnam  but  In 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  lor  peace  lies 
in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  ol  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 
That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100,000  men  in  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 


(Prom  the  Park  City  News,  Bowling  Green, 

Ky..  July  16.  1967] 
GOP  Congressmen  Suggest  MmoLE  Coubse 
ON  Bombing 
"We  are  winning  the  war — but.  .  .."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  ol  delense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  lor  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  ol  eventual  victory 
lor  the  caiise  ol  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
bellel  ol  the  generals  that  more  troops  vrtll 
be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  ol  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the 
coming  months. 

For  the  lact  is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Commu- 
nist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has  ever 
been,  despite  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnam 
and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  imme- 
diate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Infiicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — lor  the  higher. 

It  Is  olten  lorgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  ol  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up  ol 
terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other  South 
Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In  even 
greater  numbers  ol  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  ol  Commu- 
nist "volunteers"  Irom  other  countries;  the 
opening  ol  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  lor  a  deescalatlon  ol  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  ol  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  ol  Oregon,  Esch  ol  Michigan, 
Horton  ol  New  York,  Mathias  ol  Maryland. 
Mosher  ol  Ohio,  Schwelker  ol  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  ol  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  north  ol  the 
21st  parallel  lor  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  ol  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  ol 
Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
lor  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  dovra  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 
Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
In  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  lor  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly  that  make 


the  position  of  each  side  credible   to   the 
other. 

That  we  are  wtlling  to  invest  another 
100,000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That 
we  are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps, 
however,  is  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  it 
might  be. 


DEMAND  AND  PRODUCTION  OP 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS  1967: 
A  NEW  POLICY  NEEDED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  on  June  1  of  this  year. 
I  submit  the  statement  in  support  of  the 
Wheat  and  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1967,  HJl. 
7326  which  I  introduced  on  March  16. 
1967.  see  pages  6921  and  6922  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  to  eliminate  Fed- 
eral psrice  supports  on  wheat  and  feed 
grains  claim  that,  given  their  freedom, 
farmers  would  suddenly  increase  their 
production  of  these  commodities  to  the 
point  that  supply  would  again  far  out- 
strip demand  and  that  we  would  again 
have  a  serious  surplus,  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  go  with  it. 

The  Farm  Bureau  rebuts  this  argu- 
ment with  two  points:  First,  it  shows 
that  farmers  would  keep  their  production 
in  Une  with  demand.  As  evidence,  It 
points  out  that — 

Producers  of  livestock  (which  has  no  sup- 
ply management  programs) ,  and  soybeans 
(which  generally  sell  for  more  than  the  sup- 
port price)  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  operate  under  a  market  system. 

Second,  it  states: 

The  conclusion  that  termination  of  exist- 
ing programs  would  result  In  a  tremendoiis 
Increase  In  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  livestock  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  these  programs  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  production. 

The  Farm  Bureau  then  presents  data 
that  demonstrates  that  although  fewer 
acres  were  planted  in  com  and  wheat 
yearly  in  the  1961-65  period  than  in  the 
1956-60  period,  production  of  both  com- 
modities went  up.  Even  with  Federal  in- 
terference, farmers  have  matched  pro- 
duction with  market  demand.  The  Farm 
Bureau  believes,  as  do  I,  that  producers 
would,  and  more  easily  could,  match 
production  with  demand  without  Federal 
control. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  points  out 
in  its  report  of  May  1,  1967.  on  the  for- 
eign policy  aspects  of  the  Kennedy 
roimd: 

For  the  past  six  years  world  grain  consump- 
tion has  outrun  production.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  have  become  residual  sup- 
pliers to  meet  the  world  deficit.  .  .  . 


But  now  the  seemingly  limitless  surpluses 
of  foodstuffs  BtockpUed  in  U.S.  warehouses 
are  gone.  Our  standby  reserves  Is  our  unusual 
capacity.  We  lace  a  very  real  threat  In  main- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  leed  grains. 

Surely  a  subsidy  program  based  on 
paying  people  not  to  produce  needs  a 
thorough  review,  updating,  and,  I  would 
argue,  basic  restructuring. 

Here  follows  the  full  text  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  statement: 

Farm  Income  Projections 
In  an  effort  to  drum  up  support  lor  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  leed  grain,  wheat 
and  cotton  programs  USDA  spokesmen  and 
others  have  been  citing  a  study  which  pur- 
ports to  show  that  realized  net  larm  income 
would  be  reduced  by  over  30  percent  U  these 
programs  were  discontinued. 

The  study  In  question  was  prepared  by 
USDA  analysts  with  "the  advice  and  counsel 
ol  nationally  recognized  agricultural  econo- 
mists" Irom  9  universities.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  not  released  any  correspond- 
ence which  would  permit  an  independent 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  university 
economists  actually  participated  In  the  *tudy. 
In  a  speech  prepared  lor  Regional  Farm 
Policy  Conferences  held  the  week  ol  April  17. 
Secretary  Freeman  relerred  to  these  universi- 
ties as  "nine  Land-Grant  Universities";  how- 
ever, two  ol  them  (Harvard  and  Stanlord) 
are  not  land  grant  universities. 

The  Department's  projections  are  not 
proven  lacts.  They  are  mathematical  results 
that  are  completely  dependent  on  certain 
basic  assumptions  and  Judgments.  Economic 
assumptions  and  Judgments  are  subject  to  a 
wide  margin  of  error. 

The  following  comment  Irom  a  report  pre- 
pared lor  the  Economic  Research  Service  and 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  under  a  con- 
tract with  Robert  College  ol  Istanbul.  Turkey 
is  pertinent  to  all  such  projections: 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  prediction 
ol  economic  data  Is  a  very  hazardous  under- 
taking. Not  only  are  the  lactors  infiuenclng 
economic  developments  very  numerous  and 
olten  not  too  apparent,  but  their  intensity, 
direction,  and  relative  importance  aire  subject 
to  rapid  and  unloreseen  change."  ' 

The  lollowlng  comment  by  George  Hage- 
dorn,  economist  for  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  with  respect  to  economic 
forecasts  also  appears  to  be  pertinent: 

"Anyone  who  expects  an  economist  to  make 
Infallible  forecasts  must  himself  be  an  eco- 
nomic fatalist.  He  must  assume  that  the 
future  Is  already  embodied  in  what  has  hap- 
pened so  far — that  it  is  foreordained  and 
unchangeable  and  therefore  knowable.  Any 
one  who  concedes  that  the  economic  luture 
is  a  contingent  on  events  and  decisions  not 
yet  made,  must  agree  that  any  lorecast  Is 
subject  to  being  upset." 

II  economists  cannot  make  Inlallible  lore- 
casts  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  can  make 
inlallible  projections.  As  a  group  of  Iowa 
State  economists  admitted  In  connection  with 
a  similar  set  of  projections  made  some  years 
ago,  "Many  relationships  within  the  feed- 
livestock  economy  are  known  very  Imper- 
fectly." 

The  economic  relationships  used  by  econo- 
mists in  making  projections  are  generally 
based  on  studies  ol  what  happened  in  the 
past  under  conditions  that  olten  were  sub- 
stantially different  Irom  those  assumed  In 
making  the  projections. 

It  is  one  thing  to  measure  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  basis  of  historical  records,  and 
quite  another  to  say  that  this  provides  a  def- 
inite guide  with  respect  to  what  farmers 
would  do  If  confronted  with  a  drastic  change 


'  "Agriculture  In  Turkey:  Long-Term  Pro- 
jections of  Supply  and  Demand." 
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1 1  goyemment  programs.  The  hiiman  ele- 
1  lent — that  la,  the  reaction  of  farmers  both 
10  known  facta  and  possible  uncertainties 
iBBUltlng  from  program  changes — la  highly 
1  nportant. 

Aa  a  USDA  group  noted  In  connection  with 
I  set  of  projections  Issued  In  1960.  "The  pro- 
ruction  re8pon8e(s)  under  competitive  con- 
( Itlona  of  crops  that  have  been  under  con- 
1  rol  for  long  periods  are  particularly  difficult 
'  o  estimate."  This  la  a  vital  point. 
The  authors  of  the  Etepartment's  projec- 

lona  aaeume  that  farmers  would  overproduce 
:  eed    grains,    wheat,    soybeans,    cotton    and 

Ivestock,  and  drive  down  prices  If  the  present 

eed  grain,  wheat  and  cotton  programs  were 
\ermlnated.  (It  Is  assumed  that  the  peanut, 

obacco   and   rice   programs   would   be   con- 
'  Inued.) 

Farm  Bureau  assumes  that  producers  can. 
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and  would,  balance  production  with  effective 
market  demand  at  acceptable  prices  under  a 
market  system. 

Producers  of  livestock  (which  has  no  sup- 
ply-management programs),  and  soybeans 
(which  generally  sell  for  more  than  the  sup- 
port price)  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  operate  under  a  market  system. 

The  conclusion  that  termination  of  exist- 
ing programs  would  result  in  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  the  production  of  feed  grain, 
wheat,  soybeans  and  livestock  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  these  programs  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  production.  Actually 
the  production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  has 
been  higher  under  the  present  supply-man- 
agement programs  than  It  was  In  the  im- 
mediately preceding  five  years.  Stocks  have 
been  reduced  by  increased  utilization  rather 
than  reduced  production. 


SELECTED  CORN  AND  WHEAT  DATA,  5-YEAR  AVERAGES.  1956-60  AND  1961-65 


would  result  from  the  termination  of  exist- 
ing control  programs? 

Secretary  Freeman's  advisers  are  gaining 
confidence  in  the  market  system.  A  few  years 
ago  they  estimated  that  a  return  to  the 
market  system  would  reduce  net  farm  in- 
come 50  percent.  Now  they  say  that  the  re- 
duction would  be  30  percent.  They  justify 
this  difference  on  the  fact  that  stocks  have 
been  reduced;  however,  no  one  ever  seriously 
proposed  that  we  return  to  the  market  sys- 
tem without  protecting  the  market  against 
the  dumping  of  CCC  stocks. 

Termination  of  the  present  feed  grain, 
wheat  and  cotton  programs  would  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  carry  out  a  crop- 
land adjustment  program.  If  necessary,  this 
program  could  be  expanded  to  absorb  some 
of  the  acreage  that  Is  now  being  diverted  un- 
der the  feed  grain  and  cotton  programs. 
There  is  no  diversion  requirement  under  the 
1967  wheat  program. 


Utilization 


Period 


Harvested 
acreage 


Yield  per 
acre 


Produc- 
tion 


Domestic 
use 


Exports 


Total 


t  Thousands 

^^'  c-i  mi 

1956-60  average 67.001 

1961-65  average =6,658 

1961-65 compared  to  1956-60 -10,343 

1956-60  averije 50.033 

1961-65  average «.0  ' 

1961-65 compared  to  1956-60 -  -2,016 


Bushels 
51.4 
66.3 

-1-14.9 

23.5 
25.3 

-1-1.8 


Million 
bushels 
3.442 
3,758 
-t-316 

1,178 

1.214 

-f36 


Million 
bushels 
3,048 
3,483 
-1-435 

599 

634 
+3S 


Million 
bushels 
227 
522 

-1-295 

513 

762 

-f249 


Million 

bushels 

3,275 

4.005 

-f730 

1.112 
1.396 
-1-284 


The  acreage  readily  available  for  Increas- 
ing feed  grain  and  wheat  prodvictlon  probably 
la  not  as  great  aa  could  be  Inferred  from  the 
acreage  that  has  been  "diverted"  under  re- 
cent programs. 

The  following  tables  contain  baalc  in- 
formation on  feed  grain  and  wheat  acreage, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  recent  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs,  and  national  feed  grain 
base  acreagea. 

The  following  comments  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  thla  Information: 

(1)  Aa  a  reeult  of  various  ad]\istments,  the 
national  base  acreage  for  com  and  grain 
aorghuma  haa  been  Increased  by  more  than 
7  million  acres  since  1961.  The  effect  in  many 
caaea  haa  been  to  i>ermlt  cooperators  to  col- 
lect dlTeraion  paymenta  without  making  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  feed  grain  plant- 
ings. An  adjtistment  for  these  "phantom 
acres"  must  be  made  In  estimating  the  acre- 
age that  would  be  planted  to  feed  grains  In 
the  absence  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  Increased  wheat  allot- 
ments some  land  that  haa  a  feed  grain  base 
apparently  haa  been  planted  to  wheat  this 
year.  This  la  indicated  by  the  prospective 
Oifjp  ot  approximately  10  million  acres  in  the 
land  that  la  to  be  planted  to  feed  grains  or 
diverted  under  the  1967  program. 

(3)  The  total  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  plus  the  acreage  di- 
verted from  these  crops,  has  been  declining. 
This  may,  in  i>art,  reflect  the  disappearance 
of  "phantom  acres"  aa  diversion  requirements 
are  relaxed. 

FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE 

|ln  millions  ot  acres] 


WHEAT  ACREAGE 
|ln  millions  ot  acres] 


Acreage 

Total 

Total 

acre- 

diverted 

•creagB 
seeded 

age  planted 

Crop  or 

under 

Seeded 

plus  Kre- 

program  year 

wheat 

acreage 

plus 

agedi 

verted, 

program 

acreage 

4tee'i 

grains 
wheat 

diverted 

and 

1960 

54.9 

54.9 

202.9 

1961 

55.7 

55.7 

209.0 

1962 

10.7 

49.3 

60.0 

212.2 

1963 

7.2 

53.4 

60.6 

212.9 

1964 

8.0 

55.7 

63.7 

216.0 

1965 

9.0 

57.4 

66.4 

217.4 

1966     

8.4 

54.5 

62.9 

214.6 

1967 

'68.0 

e&o 

209.8 

Acreage  di-  Planted  Kre-  Total  acreage 

Crop  or  pro-      verted  under  age  of  4  feed      planted  plus 
gram  year          teed  grain  grains  acreage 

program  diverted 


1960 

148.0 

148.0 

1961 

25.2 

128.1 

153.3 

1962 

28.2 

124.0 

152.2 

1963 

24.5 

127.8 

152.3 

1964 

32.4 

119.9 

152.3 

1965 

34.7 

116.3 

151.0 

1966.... 

34.7 

117,0 

151.7 

1967 

'21.5 

«120.3 

141.8 

>  Final  signup  report 

>  Mar.  1  indications. 


>  Dec.  1  winter  wheat  indications  and  Mar.  1  spring  wheat 
Indications.  

National  feed  grain  base  acreages 
[In  millions  of  acres] 

1961  program' 107.8 

1962  program' 123.3 

1963  program' 132.3 

1964  program' 132.1 

1965  program' 132.4 

1966  program' 130.1 

1967  program' 115.2 

'  Com  and  sorghum. 

'  Corn,  sorghum  and   barley. 

An  eminent  agricultural  economist.  Dr. 
Karl  Hobson  of  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, has  made  the  following  observations: 
"I  believe  that  even  If  we  let  all  the  idle  land 
from  government  programs  come  back  into 
production  we  probably  would  be  hardly  able 
to  detect  a  ripple  in  production  of  major 
farm  products — Just  as  we  were  unable  to 
see  any  ripple  at  all  when  the  SoU  Bank 
program  idled  millions  of  acres." 

In  February  1966  the  USDA  estimated  that 
farmers  had  a  total  of  106,557.000  head  of 
cattle  and  calves  In  Inventory  on  January  1, 
1966.  One  year  later.  In  February  1967,  the 
Department  said  that  the  number  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  hand  on  January  1,  1966  was 
108,862,000.  If  the  Department  cannot  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  on  farms  at  a  time  when  the  cattle 
are  actually  there,  bow  can  it  determine  the 
volume  of  crop  and  livestock  production  that 


WHAT  ABOUT  CUBA? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
critical  problems  imsolved  but  swept 
imder  the  rug  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  what  to  do  about  communism 
In  Cuba.  Recent  "hate  America"  confer- 
ences in  Havana  are  good  evidence  that 
what  we  see  sticking  out  from  under  the 
edges  of  the  rug  means  that  the  problem 
under  the  rug  has  grown,  not  diminished. 
It  has  long  been  my  view  that  our  per- 
missive handling  of  the  presence  of  com- 
munism in  Cuba  is  a  record  of  failure  to 
protect  America.  We  should  have  acted 
firmly  and  forcefully  on  the  occtislon  of 
the  first  Communist  expropriation  of 
American  properties  in  Cuba,  but  we  did 
not.  Little  by  little,  bit  by  bit,  the  high- 
est officials  in  our  Government  have 
stood  by  and  done  nothing  while  com- 
munism and  Castro  have  taken  over 
Cuba  and  its  once  friendly  people. 

Now  we  have  a  huge  security  problem 
in  the  volatile  Caribbean.  Latin  America 
and  even  the  continental  United  States 
are  designated  by  Communists  in  Cuba 
for  sedition  and  revolution.  Arms  are 
shipped  from  Cuba.  Guerrillas  are 
trained  in  Cuba— all  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  Communists  are  not  kidding. 
Their  stated  goal  is  death  for  you  and 
me,  and  for  this  Congress,  and  for  free- 
dom itself. 

The  cost  of  our  failure  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Cuba  and  to  oust 
it  once  there  by  force  of  arms  will  be 
staggeringly  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  had  we  acted  when  we  should  and 
could.  Hindsight  is  never  as  good  as  fore- 
sight but  a  radical  change  of  American 
policy  toward  Communist  Cuba  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security.  I  have  urged  this  con- 
stantly since  1960. 

Eventually,  we  shall  have  to  end  com- 
mimism  in  Cuba  to  survive  in  freedom  in 
this  hemisphere. 
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In  this  connection,  the  followiiTig  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Star,  of  August 
9,  by  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  is  of  sig- 
nificant interest: 

Dm  Kennedy  Let  Us  Down  on   Cuba? 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

The  Communist-directed  conference  in 
Havana  raises  a  number  of  questions.  It  is 
perhaps  only  interesting  to  historians  to 
dwell  on  the  question  of  whether  President 
Kennedy  let  us  down  during  the  October 
1962  crisis. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  present  perspec- 
tive that  he  did,  and  we  have  it  from  no  less 
an  authority  than  Niklta  Khrushchev  that  it 
is  his  judgment  that  the  Communists  won 
the  greater  victory — by  extracting  from  Ken- 
nedy the  pledge  that,  in  return  for  removing 
the  provocative  missiles,  the  United  States 
would  not  move  again  against  Fidel  Castro. 

Castro  quieted  down  for  a  bit,  pouted  a 
good  long  time  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
flirted  with  Maoism,  but  appears  now  to  be 
back  in  pristine  revolutionary  humor,  in- 
veighing against  the  United  States  and 
threatening  the  conquest  of  the  hemisphere. 
An  Idle  boast,  one  imagines.  But  It  is  difficult 
to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  someone  who 
conquered  Cuba  from  his  base  on  a  single 
mountain  top.  New  York,  Klo,  Buenos  Aires 
don't  appear  any  larger  to  him  from  his  hold 
over  all  of  Cuba  than  Havana  did  from  the 
Sierra  Maestra  mountains. 

Obviously  Castro  and  the  revolutionaries 
think  that  they  know  now  how  to  do  it,  know 
now  In  the  sense  that  they  did  not  know 
before.  Karl  Marx's  vision  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  mUltary  proletariat  poised  by  his- 
tory against  a  decadent  bourgeois-imperialist 
order  cannot  sustain  practical  revolutionaries 
who  know  how  things  In  fact  are.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  recruit  for  revolutionary 
activity  the  proletarian  class  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  cutting  edge  of  the  revolutionary 
sword  Isn't  the  factory  worker.  It  Is  the 
guerrilla  fighter.  To  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  philosophy  for  the  use  of  such  guerrilla 
fighting,  Mao  Tse-tung  U  Its  prophet,  and 
Che  Guevara  the  principal  Western  spokes- 
man. 

The  crucial  insight  of  the  new  revolution- 
ary order  is  that  the  West  does  not  know 
how  successfully  to  cope  with  the  guerrilla 
fighter  who  follows  patterns  similar  to  those 
that  Castro  followed  In  his  march  from  Sierra 
Maestra  to  Havana.  The  great  symbol  of  the 
West's  apparent  impotence  Is  Vietnam. 

Castro  called  for  "more  Vletnams"  In  this 
hemisphere,  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  prom- 
ised his  help  In  creating  a  Vietnam  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  Unlted(  States. 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Venezii^la  are 
the  principal  Latin  American  targets.  And 
the  conference  ended  with  the  high  optimism 
that  marks  the  meetings  of  men  who  are 
confident  that  they  have  discovered  the  keys 
to  the  universe. 

Who  knows,  they  might  have  done  so.  If 
In  the  future  they  are  not  required  to  deal 
with  enemies  less  corrupt  than  Batista,  or 
with  stronger  appreciation  of  the  strategic 
realities  than  Kennedy,  they  have  good  rea- 
son to  be  optimistic.  The  world  revolution 
that  they  envision  isn't  one  which  requires 
its  adherence  to  any  specific  ideological  at- 
tachments. It  suflSces  only  to  hate  the  right 
people,  and  to  know  which  are  the  appropri- 
ate weapons. 

The  old  factionalism,  the  late-night  wor- 
rying about  the  battings  of  one's  Ideological 
eyes,  seem  to  these  gentlemen  to  be  a  silly 
part  of  yesterday's  preoccupations,  engaged 
in  by  the  bores  of  yesterday's  unsuccessful 
revolutions.  That  is  why,  no  questions  asked, 
an  Immediate  bond  of  kinship  springs  up 
among  people  who  would  appear  to  be  un- 
related to  one  another. 


What  does  Castro  the  Communist  have 
In  common  with  the  Detroit  rioter?  Or  with 
the  Philippine  Huk?  Or  the  fanatical  Egyp- 
tian nationalist?  And  yet  they  are  effectively 
joined  together  in  common  alliance. 

The  Detroit  rioter  may  not  think  he  Is  up 
to  anything  more  serious  than  helping  him- 
self to  a  free  case  of  beer.  But  he  has  become 
an  army  of  which  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown  are  the  spokesmen.  The  Cuban  peas- 
ant may  have  thought  he  was  merely  en- 
gaged in  protesting  the  infamies  of  Batista. 
But  he  acquired  Castro  as  his  effective 
spokesman.  And  before  long,  people  stop 
wonying  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  spokes- 
man. 

Castro  has  yet  to  be  ratified.  So  has  Mao. 
So  has  Kosygln-Brezhnev.  It  doesn't  matter. 

They  deploy  their  forces,  declare  them  to 
be  in  alliance  with  each  other,  and  Indeed 
something  called  the  world  revolution  is 
launched.  And  unless  we  learn  how  to  cope 
with  it,  it  will — as  Theodore  Sorensen  would 
put  it — cope  with  us. 


LETTERS  ON  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing two  letters  on  softwood  lumber 
standards  that  express  my  full  view  of 
the  problem  under  consideration  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

July  19,  1967. 
Subject:  Lvimber  standards. 

Hon.  ALEXANDER  B.  TBOWBRIDGE, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  The  decision  of  the 
three-man  Department  of  Commerce  panel 
which  you  directed  to  survey  the  existing 
soft  wood  standards  prompts  my  comment. 

I  share  the  panel's  conclusion  that  the 
present  standards  are  inadequate,  unjust, 
do  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  should  be  withdrawn. 

However,  I  cannot  accept  the  recommen- 
dation that  Congress  legislate  lumber  stand- 
ards. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  for  Congressional  concern.  First  of 
all,  this  is  a  technical  matter,  requiring  ex- 
pertise not  at  the  ready  disposal  of  Congress. 
Second,  this  is  not  a  question  that  should  be 
considered  politically  since  it  is  a  standard- 
ization matter.  Third,  and  most  important, 
this  is  a  standardizing,  a  regulating,  func- 
tion that  is  clearly  an  exercise  of  administra- 
tive control  properly  resting  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

For  these  reasons  I  question  the  fact  that 
Congress  will  even  consider  legislation. 
Therefore,  it  Is  unrealistic  to  reconamend 
that  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  retain  pres- 
ent "inadequate"  standards. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards' 
and  the  panel's  recommendation  that  the 
standards  are  Inadequate,  I  urge  you  to  abol- 
ish them.  In  this  instance  no  standards  are 
better  than  inadequate  ones  and  will  prompt 
the  Department  and  Indtistry  to  promulgate 
mandatory  or  voluntary  standards  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  Steiger. 


SotfTHWEST  Forest  iNDtrsTRiES, 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  August  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Sam  Steiger, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
Department  of  Commerce  release  with  your 
letter  of  August  1st. 

The  lumber  industry  agrees  with  that  part 
of  the  special  panel's  report  which  finds  the 
current  voluntary  standard  "technically  in- 
adequate because  it  does  not  relate  softwood 
lumber  size  to  moisture  content.  It  is  also 
deficient  in  that  it  fails  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful standard  for  users  and  consumers  of 
lumber  with  respect  to  stresses  such  as  stiff- 
ness and  breaking  point.  These  deficiencies 
seriously  impair  the  consumer's  freedom  of 
choice  to  determine  the  type  of  lumber  he 
needs."  (emphasis  mine) 

Further,  the  report  says,  "Under  the  pres- 
ent standard  surfaced  green  lumber  is  not 
capable  of  performing  to  the  same  degree  as 
that  surfaced  dry  of  the  same  species  .  .  . 
The  consumer  should  be  able  to  determine 
accurately  the  size  and  strength  of  lumber 
when  he  purchases  it  without  discovering 
later  a  loss  of  strength  and  poor  fitting  due 
to  shrinkage." 

In  view  of  this  it  Is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  panel  would  recommend  that  the 
present  standard  be  retained.  Their  reason: 
"to  avoid  disruption  In  the  industry"  is 
hardly  credible.  No  Industry  could  endure 
very  long  operating  under  a  standard  so 
technically  Inadequate,  so  deficient,  and  so 
inimical  to  the  consvuners  Interest  as  the 
present  standard  is  by  their  own  admission. 
Disruption  is  the  very  least  the  industry 
could  expect.  Oblivion  is  more  likely. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  the  courage  of  their  own  con- 
victions and  abolish  the  present  Inadequate 
standards  so  that  the  industry  can  work  out 
a  meaningful  and  workable  standard  in  the 
public  Interest,  not  one  that  will  satisfy 
everyone  in  the  industry,  but  one  that  the 
user  and  consumer  can  live  with.  We  are 
concerned  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  chooses 
to  Ignore. 

Sam,  there  isn't  any  sense  in  you  or  any 
other  member  of  Congress  becoming  involved 
in  legislating  standards  for  our  industry  or 
any  other.  This  is  an  economic  problem 
within  the  Industry  and  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  worked  out  there.  All  we  ask  Is  that 
the  federal  government  get  the  heU  out  of 
the  way  and  let  us  do  It. 

I  think  if  Congress  makes  it  clear  to  Sec- 
retary Trowbridge  that  It  has  no  intention 
of  handling  his  "hot  potato"  the  Secretary 
will  back  off  the  mandatory  standards  Idea 
and  let  the  issue  be  decided  in  the  market 
place.  This  Is  a  thought  that  should  be  evi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  but  apparently  is  fur- 
thest from  his  mind. 

I  do  appreciate  your  Interest  on  our  be- 
half and  the  strong  expression  of  your  views 
you  have  already  made  to  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge. I  can  only  assure  you  that  this  In- 
dustry Is  mature  and  intelligent  enough  to 
work  out  this  problem  on  a  voluntary  basis 
if  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  permit. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  express  that 
viewpoint  to  the  Department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Botd, 
Vice  President,  Public  Information. 


SELF-HELP  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecticMi  to 
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he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
tflssourl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
lity  action  In  Peru  is  discussed  In  docu- 
ments recently  published  by  the  United 
HaUons.  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

Taken  together  these  sources  reveal  a 
rigorous  level  of  self-help  activity  within 
a  growing  national  program.  The  contri- 
bution to  national  development  is  signif- 
icant. Perhaps  more  Important,  how- 
ever, they  suggest  an  index  of  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  community  action 
in  economic  development  within  our 
Govenmaent.  The  truly  dramatic  multi- 
plier effect  on  the  development  dollar  is 
not  mentioned  by  AID,  although  the 
agency  loaned  the  program  more  than  $2 
million  in  1966. 

Cooperacion  Popular,  the  national 
community  development  program  of 
Peru,  was  established  in  August  of  1963. 
Its  assigned  purpose  sis  specified  In  the 
basic  decree  Is  "to  plan  and  execute  pub- 
lic works  realized  through  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  people."  The  appro- 
priation law  of  1965  further  charged  the 
program  with  the  responsibility  for  rural 
housing,  local  planning,  and  the  training 
of  local  community  action  workers. 

In  35  months  of  operation  through 
June  1966,  the  latest  report  available,  the 
accomplishments  were  largely  In  physical 
projects.  These  works  consist  of:  2,740 
kilometers — more  than  1,710  miles — of 
roads,  111,000  hectares— 277,000  acres— 
of  Irrigated  lands,  and  440,000  square 
meters — 4.7  million  square  feet — of 
buildings. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  projects 
Is  537  million  soles— $22.8  million.  About 
60  percent  was  Invested  In  buildings;  35 
percent  In  roads  and  bridges  and  5  to  6 
percent  In  other  projects.  During  the 
period  about  15,000  project  appUcatlons 
were  submitted  of  which  6.898  were 
Initiated.  About  60  percent  of  these  were 
uncompleted  as  of  June  1966. 

The  program  is  structured  around 
"basic  centers,"  of  which  there  were  be- 
tween 43  and  51  as  of  late  1966.  AID 
reports  51  as  of  October  7.  The  U.N.  re- 
ports 43  as  of  December  15.  The  original 
plan  called  for  one  such  center  for  each 
province— roughly  equivalent  to  a 
county.  A  major  center  Is  contemplated 
for  each  of  the  Departments — States. 

These  centers  sue  not  unlike  a  typical 
highway  department  camp.  They  are 
staffed  by  a  small  force  of  technicians 
and  community  development  workers.  In 
theory  at  least,  the  equipment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  community  projects  is 
available  In  each  center.  The  staff  fans 
out  into  the  surroimdlng  area  In  teams, 
organizing  local  Jimtas — community 
councils— in  "action  areas"  of  5.000  to 
10,000  people.  Once  the  Jimta  determines 
upon  a  program,  the  permanent  staff 
provides  logistic  support,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  supervislorL 

Personnel  In  the  program  in  late  1965 
numbered  350  employees  and  124  tech- 
nicians. Of  these  about  -205  were  as- 
signed to  the  43  centers.  The  technicians 
seem  to  be  detailed  to  the  centers  as 
needed.  All  labor  and  some  materials  are 
volunteered  locally. 


The  communities  have  contributed  an 
overall  70  percent  of  the  investment  at 
an  ascending  rate.  In  1966  the  percent- 
age was  80  percent.  The  volunteer  labor 
is  equal  to  20,000  man-years. 

These  projects  have  had  a  positive 
economic  Impact,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect. For  one  thing  they  provide  activity 
for  one-sixth  of  the  annual  increase  In 
the  economically  active  population.  Ob- 
viously they  provide  Infrastructure  for 
future  development  and  in  addition  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  improved 
areas.  Probably  the  principal  contribu- 
tion is  the  schools — including  high 
schools — which  have  an  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  rural  development.  The  communi- 
cations facilities  open  for  the  first  time 
convenient  access  to  the  outer  world  for 
previously  isolated  communities. 

Some  of  the  projects  have  an  immedi- 
ate financial  impact  on  community  life. 
Roads  provide  access  to  markets  for 
fanners.  Safe  water  and  sewage  dis- 
posal reduces  disease 

The  psychological  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram is  significant.  The  obvious  results 
are  improved  local  leadership  and  inte- 
gration of  the  communities  into  the 
mainstream  of  national  life.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  is  the  intangible  of 
hope.  Programs  which  reach  the  grass- 
roots demonstrate  to  the  people  that  na- 
tiorml  governments  are  bringing  mean- 
ingful benefits  to  the  little  man.  Because 
someone  in  the  remote  capital  cares, 
faith  in  the  future  is  generated. 

The  program  has  been  most  active  In 
the  High  Andean  areas,  where  life  has 
changed  little  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Its  technicians,  sup- 
ported by  summer  volunteers,  from  the 
ranks  of  university  students,  have  Intro- 
duced new  ideas  for  better  living.  Simple 
techniques,  such  as  home  canning,  are 
major  forward  strides  in  such  areas. 

The  pattern  of  the  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram reflects  the  usual  problems  of  fi- 
nancing and  administration.  The  pro- 
gram was  established  with  much  fan- 
fare, but  no  administrative  budget.  The 
Idea  of  bringing  the  forgotten  man  Into 
the  mainstream  of  Peruvian  life  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  of  the  nation.  The 
hoped  for  assistance  from  AID  did  not 
materialize  imtil  the  last  months  of  1966. 
As  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  annual  local  appropriation.  The  1964 
funding  was  84  million  soles — $3.5  mil- 
lion. In  1965  there  was  a  reduction  to 
about  $2.8  million  and  a  general  budget 
reduction  In   1966   further  limited  the 


works  into  a  broad  scale  community  de- 
velopment organ.  It  is  not  clear  what 
Impact  this  will  have  on  the  basic  cen- 
ter approach.  A  second  Interesting,  and 
perhaps  unique  aspect  of  the  program 
is  the  Integration  of  university  student 
volunteers  In  the  permanent  work  force. 
In  March  of  1965  the  National  CouncU 
for  Community  Development,  consisting 
of  11  old  line  agencies  and  Cooperacion 
Popular,  was  organized.  The  relation- 
ship oetween  the  two  Is  unclear. 

After  protracted  negotiation  with  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  a  $20  million  loan 
was  approved  for  the  Council.  The  loan 
supports  a  comprehensive  project 
directed  towards  a  3 -year  development 
plan  for  seven  areas  In  the  Andes,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  1.25  million 
people.  Cooperacion  Popular  is  partici- 
pating at  the  level  of  $16.8  million,  but 
apparently  only  as  a  public  works  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  for  "In- 
frastructure and  Housing".  This  phase 
caUs  for  completion  of:  1,300  kilo- 
meters— 810  miles— of  access  roads, 
2  600  kilometers— 1,620  miles— of  irriga- 
tion canals,  and  104,353  square  meters— 
1,108  million  square  feet — of  buildings. 

This  will  Include  1,380  classrooms— an 
increase  of  33  percent — seven  medical 
clinics,  and  53  sanitary  stations.  These 
projects  will  be  completed  within  3  years. 
A  saUent  fact  is  refiected  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  two  International  agencies: 
the  effect  of  money  invested  through  a 
community  action  program  is  multiplied 
because  the  people  provide  both  labor 
and  materials  needed  for  physical  faciU- 
tles  From  the  UJJ.  evaluation,  It  appears 
that  five  times  as  many  classrooms  and 
access  roads  were  built  as  would  bo  pos- 
sible through  conventional  approaches. 


program. 

Much  of  the  first  3  years  was  devoted 
to  finding  funds.  By  June  1966  an  AID 
loan  in  amount  of  $2.1  million  was  au- 
thorized and  an  Exim  Bank  loan  of  $1.0 
million  was  assiured  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment. 

Likewise  in  this  period,  basic  organiza- 
tion had  matured.  By  late  1964,  the  pro- 
gram had  been  established  as  the  Pub- 
lic Cooperation  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Administration.  In  1965  it  was  for 
the  first  time  recognized  as  an  adminis- 
trative entity  in  the  Ministry  of  Develop- 
ment, and  accordingly  provided  with  an 
administrative  budget. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
expanded  from  one  largely  oriented  to 
self-help  construction  of  small  public 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  MOUNTED  ANTI- 
FRICTION BEARINGS  IN  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  make  spe- 
cific provisions  for  mounted  antifriction 
bearings  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Schedules  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
did  not  specifically  provide  for  mounted 
ball  and  roller  bearings  as  this  type  bear- 
ing was  in  its  formulative  stages  at  that 
time.  When  the  Schedules  were  being  re- 
vised during  years  1958-65  very  little 
attention,  if  any,  was  given  to  these  bear- 
ings. In  fact,  none  of  them  were  men- 
tioned In  "Proposed  Schedules,"  issued 
In  July  1958,  which  Included  separate 
new  items  for  gear  boxes,  pulleys  and 
shaft  couplings. 

The  first  report  sent  to  Congress  in  the 
tariff  study,  November  1960,  rearranged 
these  articles  and  established  a  new  item, 
680.55,  which  grouped  together  pulleys 
and  pulley  blocks,  shaft  couplings  and 
lubrication    fittings.    The    explanatory 


notes  stated  this  was  a  new  provision  for 
these  articles. 

After  a  review  by  Congress,  including 
further  hearings  and  more  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  first  supplemen- 
tal report  was  sent  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ai-y  1962.  A  new  item  was  Included, 
680.50,  which  for  the  first  time  mentions 
pillow  blocks,  a  type  of  mounted  bearing. 
The  explanation  for  the  new  item  de- 
scribes a  clarification  of,  and  inclusion 
of,  well-known  mechanical  power  trans- 
mission articles  but  no  reason  for  the  ar- 
bitrary depositing  of  pillow  blocks  in  this 
basket  category.  This,  however,  was  the 
language  enacted  into  law  in  August 
1963. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  no  specific 
provision  for  mounted  bearings,  other 
than  pillow  blocks,  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules, and  therefore  data  on  imports — 
other  than  pillow  blocks — cannot  be  ob- 
tained. The  industry  believes  that  im- 
ports of  mounted  bearings  are  increasing 
rapidly,  but  with  no  data  available  for 
some  types  of  mounted  bearings  there 
can  be  no  complete  determination  of  the 
facts. 

The  quantity  of  imports  of  pillow 
blocks  is  obtainable  only  through  special 
tabulations  by  the  Census  Bureau  since 
they  must  be  separated  from  the  other 
items  of  680.50.  The  quantity  of  imports 
of  other  mounted  bearings  cannot  be  ob- 
tained because  they  are  contained  in  one 
of  several  "basket"  categories  or  are 
scattered  imder  "parts  of"  categories. 

To  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  import 
classification  and  make  possible  the  ac- 
cumulation of  economic  data  on  imports 
of  mounted  bearings  it  is  proposed  that 
a  separate  subitem  be  provided  for  them 
under  680.35 — ball  and  roller  bearings. 
Other  import  statistics  in  terms  of  value 
and  weight  would  be  accumulated  for 
the  subitem.  The  duty  would  be  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  balance  of  680.35. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  problem  in- 
volving a  small,  but  vitally  Important 
product,  utilized  by  our  major  Indus- 
tries and  vitally  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  Obviously  it  is  desirable 
that  we  know  with  certainty  the  degree 
to  which  we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  in  this  area. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  ACTION 
AGAINST  CARMICHAEL  WHEN- 
EVER CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION 
WOULD  BE  WARRANTED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Guhney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
a  society  or  nation  can  and  should  assert 
its  authority  over  the  rights  of  Individu- 
als. 

Apparently,  existing  laws  are  not 
enough,  or  at  least  so  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  have  us  believe. 

If  all  press  reports  are  accurate,  the 


Justice  Department  has  Indicated  It  has 
been  keeping  "watch"  on  Stokely  Car- 
michael  since  "late  last  summer,"  but 
has  not  yet  concluded  that  he  has  done 
anything  indictable. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  has 
further  indicated  that  appropriate  action 
against  Carmichael  "will  be  taken  when- 
ever it  appears  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tion would  be  warranted." 

Well,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
now  on  the  books  enough  laws  to  deal 
with  this  individual. 

Under  the  act  commonly  known  as  the 
Smith  Act,  originally  enacted  on  June  28, 
1940,  are  sections  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  Alien 
Registration  Act,  1940  (54  Stat.  670c 
439). 

In  1948,  the  original  act  was  repealed 
and  its  provisions  were  revised  and  re- 
codified as  section  2385  of  the  Criminal 
Code— 18  U.S.C.  2385.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  Public  Law  772,  80th  Congress. 
The  act  was  further  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  766,  84th  Congress  (70  Stat.  623 
c  678),  and  by  Public  Law  87-486  (76 
Stat.  103). 
The  Smith  Act  reads  as  follows: 
Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
abets,  advises  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  the  government  of  the  tJnlted 
States  or  the  government  of  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, District  or  Possession  thereof,  or  the 
government  of  any  political  subdivision 
therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the  as- 
sassination of  any  officer  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment; or 

Whoever,  with  Intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, prints,  publishes,  edits,  Issues,  circu- 
lates, sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays 
any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating,  ad- 
vising, or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  desira- 
biUty,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or  de- 
stroying any  government  in  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do  so;  or 
Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  is  a  member  of,  or  affiliates  with,  any  such 
society,  group,  or  assembly  or  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years 
next  following  his  conviction. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  com- 
mit any  offense  named  in  this  section,  each 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $30,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms  "orga- 
nizes" and  "organize"  with  respect  to  any 
■oclety.  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  in- 
clude the  recruiting  of  new  members,  the 
forming  of  new  units,  and  the  regrouping  or 
expansion  of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and  other 
units  of  such  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons. 

Briefly  stated,  the  act  makes  it  mi- 
lawful  for  any  person  first,  to  Icnowingly 
or  willfully  advocate,  abet,  advise,  or 
teach  the  duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  United  States  by 
foree  or  violence;  second,  to  help  or- 
ganize any  society  or  group  of  persons 
who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage  such 


forcible  overthrow;  third,  to  affiliate 
with  such  society,  or  group,  knowing 
the  purposes  thereof — the  "membership 
clause" — or  fourth,  to  conspire  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  acts. 

In  1962,  the  term  "organize"  was  de- 
fined, by  amendment,  to  Include  the  re- 
cruiting of  new  members,  the  forming  of 
new  units,  and  the  regrouping  or  expan- 
sion of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and  other 
units  of  such  society  or  group. 

To  stun  up,  let  me  emphasize  that 
there  are  laws  already  in  the  books 
which  would  apply  to  Carmichael. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Justice  Depajt- 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  woke  up  to  this 
"clear  and  present  danger"  threatening 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  states  that  Cau-michael 
should  be  prosecuted  for  sedition  If  he 
returns  to  the  United  States. 


OFFICE  OF  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 
AND  EVALUATION  UNDER  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide  for 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  Federal 
programs.  We  are  called  upon  to  appro- 
priate millions  of  dollars  for  various 
Federal  programs,  but,  beyond  reports 
from  administrative  program  directors 
Congress  generally  knows  little  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operations. 

Congress  needs  comprehensive  infor- 
mation to  assist  in  determining  the  wis- 
dom and  desirability  of  expanding,  con- 
tinuing, or  contracting  particular  pro- 
grams. This  bill,  developed  by  Congress- 
man Garry  Brown,  would  establish  the 
Office  of  Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion imder  the  Congress.  Utilizing  Inde- 
pendent consultants,  the  Office  would 
study  the  various  Federal  programs,  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  needs  for  each  governmental  op- 
eration. Such  independent  experts, 
trained  staff  p>ersonnel,  and  other  pro- 
fessional assistants  could  push  aside  the 
smokescreen  of  administrator-oriented 
"evaluation  reports." 

Old  solutions  and  old  methods  fre- 
quently cannot  solve  today's  complex 
problems.  The  need  for  program  evalua- 
tion is  clear.  Congress  must  meet  the 
challenges  of  today  and  act  promptly 
on  this  and  similar  legislation. 


THE  BLACK  HORSE  TROOP  OP 
CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stanton]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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tie  zequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
&  ;i5Sourl? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
silll  exists  In  this  country  a  breed  of 
n  en  devoted  to  the  horse  and  the  high 
1<  eals  of  the  equestrian  life  In  its  noblest 
t  adltion.  Among  the  outstanding  ex- 
a  nples  of  this  breed  are  the  alumni  of 
t  le  Black  Horse  Troop  of  Culver  Military 
t  cademy.  Culver,  Ind. 

More  than  300  of  the  2,800  living  grad- 
u  Bites  of  the  Culver  Black  Horse  Troop 
T)  111  gather  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Max- 
1:  ikuckee  August  17-20  in  celebration  of 
tie  70th  anniversary  of  the  troop's 
f  >unding  in  Culver  Winter  School  and 
t  le  60th  anniversary  of  the  simmier  pro- 
gram.  They  will  return  from  virtually 
erery  State  in  the  Union  and  from  as 
f  ir  away  as  the  Philippines  and  England. 
Theirs  Is  a  proud  history.  The  Culver 
Mack  Horse  Troop  has  appeared  five 
times  in  Presidential  inaugurals — twice 
1  jr  President  Wilson  and,  more  recently, 
i  jr  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
.  ohnson.  In  addition,  this  distinguished 
t  roop  has  performed  countless  times  for 
t  ne  heads  of  foreign  countries,  military 
lieroes,  and  the  people  of  the  Middle 
west. 

But  of  greater  importance,  the  men 

<f  the  CiUver  Black  Horse  Troop  have 

1  leen  taught  by  word  and  deed  honor, 

1  Qtegrlty,  duty,  patriotism,  and  compas- 

I  ion  by  their  instructors,  who  have  been 

<  iver  the  years  almost  without  exception 

1  etired  officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  Cavalry. 

■  There  is  a  psychological  benefit  and  re- 

1  ulting  discipline  which  is  derived  by  the 

ndlvldual  who  rides  horses  that  Ls  missed 

!n  today's  generations.  The  more  than 

50  young  men  ages  14  through  18  who 

omprise  the  Culver  Black  Horse  Troop 

I  »ach  academic  year  and  each  summer 

'eceive  this  training  at  the  most  forma- 

ive  period  of  their  lives. 

Culver  is  the  last  great  stronghold  in 
iie  United  States  of  the  glorious  cavalry 
Tadltlon.  The  Black  Horse  Troop  is  the 
argest  equestrian  unit  In  the  country. 

As  one  who  has  known  firsthand  the 
virtue  and  the  value  of  the  Culver  Black 
ttorse  Troop  by  being  a  member  of  it  in 
my  youth,  I  salute  the  troop  and  all  those 
(?ho  have  contributed  to  Its  fame  and 
glory.  

,    PROGRAM    TO    PROVIDE    FREE 

TIGKETS   TO   SPORTING   EVENTS 

FOR    UNDERPRIVILEGED    YOUNG 

PEOPIiE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
nxMiS  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  extend  his 
Ternaries  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Joined  In  cosponsorlng  a  bill,  origi- 
nally filed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke],  call- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
into  a  program  that  would  provide  free 
tickets  to  sporting  events  for  our  most 
eoonomically  uadeiprivlleged  youth  un- 


der the  age  of  19.  This  proposal  calls 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  who 
would  furnish  tickets  to  these  forgotten 
youngsters. 

Under  this  bill,  free  tickets  would  be 
provided  for  approximately  80  million 
amateur  and  professional  sporting  events 
and  the  opportimity  for  20  million  young 
people  to  see  games  played  by  the  Na- 
tion's finest  athletes. 

I  know  it  is  possible  for  our  amateur 
and  professional  leagues,  including  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  soccer,  and 
hockey,  to  set  aside  a  number  of  their 
seats  each  game  for  the  purposes  of  this 
program,  which,  I  believe,  would  prove 
beneficial  to  their  popularity  and  paid  at- 
tendance In  the  long  na\. 

This  program  is  a  positive  and  mean- 
ingful step  forward  in  two  areas.  It  would 
not  only  give  our  underprivileged  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  view  exciting, 
wholesome  sporting  contests  but  could 
also  establish  better  relationships  be- 
tween these  young  people  and  the  police 
and  fire  departments. 

Recently  this  House  has  given  much 
attention  to  controlling  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  city  ghettos.  Most  of  this 
activity  has  been  remedial  in  nature — 
attempting  to  sooth  or  patchover  exist- 
ing sources  of  trouble.  But  little  has  been 
done  to  go  at  the  Infectious  causes  that 
breed  the  problems  of  the  central  city. 
We  must  remember  that  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  these  neighborhoods  did  not  ask  to 
be  bom  into  a  life  of  neglect  and  despair. 
We  can  show  them  that  someone  cares, 
that  positive  efforts  are  being  made  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor.  This  legislation.  If  enact- 
ed into  law,  might  help  develop  the 
potential  of  a  generation  of  deprived 
youth.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  sponsorship  of  this  program. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Joining  today  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  House  Committee 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity. 

The  objective  is  to  take  a  thorough 
look  at  all  operations  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty but  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  OEO  funds,  or  the  Involvement 
of  OEO  employees,  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  civil  disorders  in  U.S.  com- 
munities over  the  past  months. 

We  have  all  seen  reports  of  anti- 
poverty  employees,  or  recipients  of  anti- 
poverty  grants,  and  of  anti-poverty  facil- 
ities being  used  as  gathering  places  In 
connection  with  some  of  the  riots  and 
violence  in  VS.  cities. 

These  reports  bear  complete  investiga- 


tion. We  owe  It  to  the  American  people  to 
determine  whether  taxpayers  money  has 
found  its  way  into  direct  or  Indirect  sup- 
port of  violence  and  hate. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution. And  in  its  support  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  which  ap- 
pears in  Barron's  weekly  publication  for 
July  31,  1967. 

PovERTT  Warriors  :  The  Riots  Are  Subsidized 
AS  Well  as  Orgakizeo 
Marion  Barry  and  Rufus  Mayfleld  are 
angry  young  men.  Former  national  head  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNCC),  Mr.  Barry  In  August,  1965, 
took  part  In  a  protest  demonstration  orga- 
nized by  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepre- 
sented People.  He  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  while  leading  dem- 
onstrators onto  the  Capitol  grounds.  "Riot 
power  and  rebellion  power,"  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  last  week,  "might  make  people 
listen  now."  Mr.  Mayfleld  is  a  Black  Muslim. 
Twenty-one  years  old,  he  has  spent  most  of 
the  past  eight  years  in  prison  for  various  of- 
fenses, including  petty  and  grand  larceny. 
This  month  Marlon  Barry  acquired  gainful 
employment.  He  was  hired  as  a  t50-per-day 
consultant  by  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, top  anti-poverty  agency  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Rufus  Mayfleld,  according  to 
Rep.  Joel  P.  Broyhlll  (R.,  Va.).  will  serve  as 
Barry's  "back-up  man." 

While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most, 
these  are  not  Isolated  Instances.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flies  fairly  bulge  with  equally 
radical  cases  In  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state 
investigations  of  New  York's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
closed that  its  staff  Included  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  LeRol  Jones, 
who  was  taken  Into  custody  during  the  riots 
in  Newark  and  charged  with  Illegal  possession 
of  deadly  weapons,  once  ran  a  hate-the- 
whltes  Black  Arts  Theater  which  got  $115,000 
In  federal  funds  from  Haryou-ACT  before 
police  discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises. 
The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative 
Association  of  Selma,  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  recently  granted 
$700,000,  numbers  among  its  principals  John 
Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesher.  Iioulslana's 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  recently  documented  Mr.  Zlp- 
pert's  association  with  radical  causes.  Includ- 
ing the  Kremlin -financed  World  Youth 
Festival.  According  to  the  Alabama  Legisla- 
tive Commission  to  Preserve  the  Peace,  Miss 
Mesher,  a  former  coordinator  for  SNCC,  Is 
"a  prime  participant  In  the  Black  Panther 
movement  designed  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment ..." 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's,  August  23, 
1965),  we  observed:  "In  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has 
not  hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the 
law  and  undermine  duly  constituted  au- 
thority. The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution 
.  .  .  has  begun  to  mean  exactly  what  It  says." 
Since  then  compelling  evidence.  Including 
eyewitness  testimony  and  the  findings  of  a 
Cleveland  grand  Jury,  has  shown  that  the 
riots  are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than 
carefully  planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by 
the  record,  moreover,  civil  unrest  Is  not  only 
organized  but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his  own 
destruction.  The  Great  Society,  so  Newark. 
Detroit  and  scores  of  other  smouldering  cities 
suggest,  cannot  coexist  with  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastating  riots— 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the  flames — 
are  significantly  new.  The  1964  outbursts  In 
Harlem  turned  up  WUUam  Epton,  vice-chair- 
man of   the  Bed-Chlnese-orlented  Progres- 
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give  Labor  Party,  who  taught  people  how  to 
make  Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton  was  con- 
victed of  criminal  anarchy  for  his  part  In 
the  riots.  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  called  Watts 
a  "dress  rehearsal  for  revolution,"  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  radical  spokesmen  ever  since 
have  gloried.  Last  year's  riots  In  Cleveland, 
charged  Sen.  Prank  Lausche  (Dem.,  O.),  were 
the  work  of  a  "national  conspiracy  executed 
by  experts."  Shortly  afterward  a  Cleveland 
grand  Jury,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of 
detectives  who  penetrated  the  conspirators' 
ranks,  found  that  "the  outbreak  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  was  organized,  precipitated 
and  exploited  by  a  relatively  small  group  of 
trained  and  disciplined  professionals."  In  a 
story  on  the  Newark  riots,  the  current  Issue 
of  Life  Magazine  describes  Its  reporters' 
"clandestine  meeting  with  members  of  the 
sniper  organization."  Finally,  SNCC's  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  whose  subversive  Interests  range 
far  and  wide,  openly  boasts  of  what's  afoot. 
After  a  quick  trip  to  Prague,  he  landed  last 
week  In  Havana.  There  he  told  newsmen:  "In 
Newark  we  applied  (guerrilla)  war  tactics 
...  We  are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guer- 
rillas ^  .  .  It  Is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the 
death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  coun- 
try will  Ignore  at  its  own  risk.  As  to  federal 
subsidy  of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged.  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals 
recognlaed,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  P>rograms,  had  Impres- 
sive trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow 
CAP  has  expanded  much  faster  than  OEO 
expenditures  as  a  whole,  surging  from 
$246.5  million  In  fiscal  "66  to  an  estimated 
$500  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  As 
noted  above  (much  of  the  material  comes 
from  a  forthcoming  book,  "Poverty  Is  Where 
the  Money  Is,"  to  be  published  by  Arlington 
House  and  written  by  Shirley  Schelbla, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Barron's), 
some  of  the  money  funded  dubious  ventures 
and  put  Jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Mrs.  Schelbla  cites  other  hor- 
rible examples:  John  Ross,  member  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served  on  an 
anti-poverty  board  In  San  Francisco;  How- 
ard Harawltz,  member  of  a  similar  board  in 
Berkeley  and  former  member  of  the  WJS3. 
DuBols  Clubs,  which  the  FBI  calls  "Commu- 
nist-spawned"; and  a  number  of  U.P.O.  per- 
sonnel In  Washington,  D.C.,  who  turned  out 
to  be  SNCC  organizers  and  agitators. 

Taxpayer-financed  trouble  has  exploded  In 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  accused 
the  local  antl-poverty  leader  of  seeking  "to 
foment  and  Incite  unrest,  agitation  and  dis- 
order," a  charge  which  the  city  manager  of 
Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's  poUce 
chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city  faced 
»narchy  because  of  agitation  by  federal  antl- 
poverty  workers,  several  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested during  the  riots.  In  New  York  City 
Ave  marauding  young  Negroes,  collared 
while  looting  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  worked 
tor  the  antl-poverty  program;  one  wore  a 
sweater  blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded 
agency,  "Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants.  In  short, 
w  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shrlver  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  Uke  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  hU  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  In 
Newark,  as  weU  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase),  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  caU 
to  account  the  OfBce  of  Attorney-General 
*nd  Its  three  recent  occupanU:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head 
Of  an  identified  Communist  front,  seeking 


advice  on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence 
of  conspiracy;  and  the  Incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  anti- 
riot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 
that  if  he  lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum:  "there 
Is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a 
pretty  good  revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government. 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic's trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  po- 
litical and  philosophic  call  to  arms. 


TO   LEAD   "IN   WAYS   OP   GREATER 
WISDOM— IT'S  CERTAINLY  NEEDED" 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  here,  as  well  as  most  of  the  people  we 
represent  back  home,  continue  to  gnaw 
at  the  bone  Vietnam  has  become  for  this 
Nation,  all  apparently  in  the  hopes  we 
can,  somehow,  get  something  new  out  of 
It  to  nourish  our  thought  processes  that 
have  become  about  as  stale  as  the  war. 
itself. 

On  an  individualized  basis,  however, 
this  is  not  a  very  rewarding  exercise — 
in  fact,  for  most  of  us  here  it  is  a  pretty 
frustrating  one,  again  much  like  the  war 
itself. 

And,  since  the  end  of  the  so-called  Ful- 
brlght  hearings  in  the  other  body — 
hearings  which  were,  or  were  not,  use- 
ful, depending  on  one's  point  of  view— 
we  have  had  to  go  our  individual  ways, 
expressing  as  best  we  could  our  own  un- 
focused thoughts  and  concerns,  sug- 
gesting this  and  suggesting  that,  worry- 
ing about  this  and  worrying  about  that, 
even  though,  collectively,  we  compose  a 
legislative  body  that  is  supposed  to 
have — and  I  am  sure  ought  to  have — 
some  more  positive  role  than  this  to  play 
in  the  assessment  of,  if  not  actually  the 
formulation  of,  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  again  need  a 
focal  point. 

I  also  believe  we  are,  all.  Indebted  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PiNDiEY],  for  the  special  inter- 
est he  has  shown,  and  the  digging  he 
has  done,  into  this  difficult  question  of 
what  part  Congress  can  and  should  play 
in  what  William  S.  White  once  called 
"the  great,  swampy  field  of  world  affairs." 

Though  our  Constitution  clearly  dic- 
tates Presidential  dominance  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  foreign 
policy — a  situation  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  really  wishes  to  change — 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  Congress  has  a 
definite  responsibility  not  simply  to  serve 
as  cheerleaders  for  our  side  in  the  pres- 
ent world  struggle,  but  to  help  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people  see  the  realities 
of  the  changing  and  convulsive  world  in 
which  American  policy  must  operate. 
That  quotation  Is  taken  from  James 


Reston's  recent  book,  "The  Artillery  of 
the  Press,"  and  though  Reston  applied 
that  thought  to  his  idea  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Nation's  press,  I  doubt  if 
he  would  have  much  objection  to  my  tak- 
ing it  out  of  context  to  apply  it  to  what 
I  feel  is  a  similar  sort  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Congress — especially  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Reston  devoted  much  of  his  book 
to  a  consideration  of  the  power  of  the 
American  Presidency,  today,  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy — a  power  which  has 
been  substantially  escalated  since  the  end 
of  World  War  H;  so  much  so.  In  fact, 
that  it  threatens  to  escape  not  only  from 
such  restraints  as  are  imposed  by  the 
press,  whatever  they  might  be,  but  also 
from  the  restraining  control,  where  nec- 
essary, of  Congress,  as  well. 

As  Reston  writes,  and  this  Is  pertinent 
to  my  thoughts — 

On  the  great  acts  of  foreign  policy,  espe- 
cially those  involving  the  risk  or  even  the  act 
of  war.  (the  President)  is  more  powerful  in 
this  age  than  in  any  other,  freer  to  follow 
his  own  bent  than  any  other  single  political 
leader  In  the  world — and  the  larger  and  more 
fateful  the  issue,  the  greater  is  his  authority 
to  follow  his  will. 

If  this.  Indeed,  be  the  case — and  I  as- 
sume most  of  us  will  agree  that  it  is,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  20-20  hindsight 
we  now  have  concerning  Vietnam— it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  any  President 
possessed  of  so  much  power  and  author- 
ity would  actively  wish  to  keep  himself  in 
the  closest  possible  liaison  with  his  legis- 
lative branch,  and  to  work  In  the  most 
cooperative  fashion  possible  with  it  in 
the  determination  and  clarification  of 
our  foreign  policy  objectives,  as  well  as  in 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  such 
actions  as  might  be  agreed  upon  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  It  would  seem  to 
me  tliat  he  would  want  to  do  this  not  so 
as  to  dilute  his  own  power  and  respon- 
sibility, but  so  as  to  insure,  as  best  he 
could,  that  he  had  the  continuing  and 
firm  support  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  with  respect  to  the 
awesome  decisions  that  he,  so  very  much 
alone,  must  make. 

But,  for  whatever  reasons  or  combina- 
tions thereof,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  present  case. 

And  I  further  believe  that  because  this, 
unfortunately,  has  been  so,  there  Is  that 
malaise — over  Vietnam,  especially,  but 
also  over  a  variety  of  things — that  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  not  only  here  in  this 
body  but  also  back  home,  among  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation,  though  many 
of  us  do  not  like  to  think,  much  less  talk, 
about  it. 

It  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  thing.  Tom 
Wicker,  writing  about  it  in  the  New  York 
Times  back  on  March  12,  called  it  "the 
malaise  beyond  dissent — the  fear  that 
dissent  does  not  matter  any  more;  that 
only  action  counts,  but  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  action  to  take." 

And,  then.  Wicker  wrote: 
More  and  more,  20th  Century  man  crouches 
like  an  old  woman  on  her  stoop,  pointing 
her  rusty  shotgun  at  the  oncoming  express- 
way, knowing  all  the  time  that,  in  the  end, 
the  bulldozers  will  go  through. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  tliese 
things,  nor  repeat  what  others  have  said 
in  this  connection,  with  any  sense  of  sat- 
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l»f action,  but  Instead  because  I  believe 
1  b«t  If  all  this  Is  a  part  of  our  problem — 

I  nd  how  can  it  be  otherwise — that  then 
1 1;  will  be  a  salutary  thing  for  all  of  us 
1 0  drag  this  out  in  the  open,  and  look  at 

I I  to  see  If  we  can  understand  it  and  if, 
1  understanding,  we  can  do  what  is  neces- 
1  ary  to  sweep  that  kind  of  a  spirit  out  of 
9ur  minds. 

Where  do  we  begin? 
Again,  Mr.  Pindley  has  helped  point 
he  way. 

In  a  resolution  which  he  Is  introduc- 
ng,  today — and  on  which  I  am  to  be 
Isted  as  a  cosponsor — he  is  reviewing  the 
cradualism  inherent  in  our  growing  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  the  manner  by 
Phich  that  war  has  become  so  much  an 
American  war— of  the  kind,  Incidentally, 
«re  vowed  we  would  never  get  into — and 
16  describes  the  presently  stalemated 
lature  of  our  position  in  that  tragic  little 
»untry  halfway  around  the  world  from 
lere. 

The  resolution  then  calls  for  a  new 
ook  at  the  beginnings  of  all  this — the 
formalized  beginnings,  that  is,  insofar 
IS  they  were  ever  formalized — the  so- 
:alled  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  as 
passed  by  Congress  back  in  August  of 
1964;  and  It  further  directs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  body  to 
commence  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  old  resolution,  to 
which  the  President  so  rarely  refers 
nowadays,  and  also  to  consider  whether 
It  empowers  the  President  to  carry  for- 
ward military  operations  of  the  scope 
now  indicated  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
whether  or  not  it  may  require  some  mod- 
ification or  alternative  legislative  action 
"in  the  light  of  changing  political  and 
military  conditions." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  sort  of  exer- 
cise this  Congress  ought  to  be  imdertak- 
Ing  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  It  woiild 
again  give  us  a  proper  focal  point  not 
only  to  consider  our  present  posture 
there,  but  to  re-evaluate  our  long-range 
objectives  in  Asia  in  light  of  what  has 
happened  there  and  is  happening  else- 
where in  the  world  as  well  as  here  at 
home.  I  hope  this  propossd  will  receive 
the  early  attention  of  this  body. 

And  now,  finally,  under  leave  to  do  so, 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  August  8,  entitled 
"ViTho  Makes  Foreign  Policy?"  and  one 
that  Is  very  i)ertlnent  to  this  kind  of  a 
discussion: 

Who    Makes   Foreign    Policy? 
The  answer  to  th&t  question  at  times  seems 
almost  to  be  that  no  one  does.  The  U.S.  ap- 
pears to  stiimble  from  crisis  to  crisis.  Im- 
provising as  It  goes  along. 

At  other  times  a  great  many  people  get 
Into  the  act.  Administration  spokesmen,  at 
private  talks  or  public  conferences,  pledge 
the  U.S.  to  this  or  that  action  and  later  they 
and  others  behave  as  though  the  pledges  were 
firm  national  commitments. 

In  the  clrcximstances  it's  scarcely  surpris- 
ing that  J.  WUliam  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
would  like  to  clear  away  some  of  the  con- 
fusion. While  the  precise  change  he  seeks  is 
neither  entirely  attainable  nor  desirable,  in 
the  process  he  could  push  the  nation  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Senator  has  Introduced  a  resolution 
specifying  as  "the  sense  of  the  Elenate"  that 
tha  U.S.  can  make  no  firm  commitment  to 


any  foreign  power  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  Government.  The  resolution 
would  not  have  the  force  of  law,  and  yet  its 
impact  could  be  considerable. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  Is  of  course  a  constant 
critic  of  U.S.  actions  In  Vietnam,  and  un- 
doubtedly his  resolution  was  powerfully 
spurred  by  that  consideration.  All  the  same, 
the  breadth  of  concern  over  America's  ac- 
tivities overseas  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
the  resolution's  backers  Include  lawmakers 
who  strongly  support  the  Administration  on 
Vietnam. 

Whatever  anyone  thinks  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  Administration  and 
some  of  its  predecessors  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  stretch  U.S.  resources  dangerously 
thin  overseas.  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
others,  for  Instance,  have  seemed  eager  to  es- 
calate the  Vietnam  involvement  into  a  Great 
Society  for  all  of  Asia. 

To  go  back  several  years,  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  pledged  the  U.S.  to  re- 
sist aggression  in  the  Mid-east.  When  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  flared  up  this  year,  many 
Americans  assiimed  that  this  country  was 
firmly  committed  to  rush  to  Israel's  aid  with 
full  force  of  arms. 

The  wide-ranging  pledges  thus  not  only 
tend  to  convey  the  Impression  that  the  U.S. 
thinks  it  somehow  can  handle  the  impossible 
responsibility  of  policing  the  world.  They 
also  befuddle  the  public  as  to  exactly  what 
America's  world  role  is  or  should  be. 

Senator  Pulbright's  resolution  will  be  bene- 
ficial If  it  leads  to  more  intelligent  debate, 
both  Inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  over  the 
size  and  direction  of  U.S.  commitments  over- 
seas. Those  commitments  already  are  huge 
and  costly,  as  well  as  potentially  dangerous, 
and  any  new  ones  surely  should  be  based  on 
more  than  a  political  whim  of  the  moment. 
When  it  comes  to  making  future  commit- 
menU,   however,   there's   no   assurance  that 
the  Senators  will  always  bring  more  wisdom 
to   the   task   than   the   Administration   has. 
History  offers  several  examples,  in  fact,  where 
a  strong  Senate  and  a  weak  President  have 
combined  to  make  wretched  foreign  policy. 
In  America's  system,  after  all,  members  of 
Congress  represent  widely  divergent  constit- 
uencies. It's  stretching  things  much  too  far 
to  suppose  that  they  will  subordinate  the  will 
of  their  electorates  to  some  airy  view  of  the 
overriding  national  Interest.  The  best  that 
can  realistically  be  hoped  for  Is  that,  through 
their   votes   and   debates,   they   will  at  least 
most  of  the  time  reflect  some  sort  of  national 
consensus. 

The  Chief  Executive,  the  elected  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people,  can  and  should 
draw  guidance  from  that  consensus.  But  in 
an  age  when  instant  destruction  is  a  con- 
stant possibility,  the  Administration  may  not 
always  have  time  to  await  the  Senate's  coun- 
sel, however  wise  it  may  be  when  it  comes. 
In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  President 
makes  foreign  policy  and  the  Senators  can- 
not take  over  the  job.  Still,  if  they  reassert 
their  Constitutional  role  they  may  be  able 
to  lead  the  Administration  in  ways  of  greater 
wisdom.  It's  certainly  needed. 


TO  WIN  OR  NOT  TO  WIN 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  after 
much  reflection  to  express  my  grave  mis- 
givings which  have  been  growing  for 


many  months  regarding  the  course  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  taking. 

This  concern  is  shared  by  many  of  our 
citizens  and  I  feel  it  is  likewise  shared 
by  those  fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

When  last  Thursday  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  45,000  in  the  number 
of  men  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam  this  fiscal 
year,  I  felt  it  was  high  time  that  the 
American  people  should  know  some  of 
the  facts.  This  will  increase  the  total  to 
525,000  Americans,  not  counting  those  in 
adjacent  areas,  surpassing  our  peak 
manpower  commitment  to  the  Korean 
war.  The  administration  has  now  esca- 
lated this  war  untU  it  is  a  major  war. 
surpassed  only  by  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n.  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  made 
the  campaign  pledge  that  he  would  not 
commit  American  boys  to  die  on  Asian 
sou.  At  the  end  of  1963,  when  President 
Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
the  United  States  had  approximately 
16,000  men  in  Vietnam,  only  109  killed 
in  action  and  about  500  wounded. 

By  grim  coincidence,  the  Pentagon  re- 
leased the  latest  casualty  figures  on  the 
same  day  the  President  announced  his 
incrcELse  in  troop  strength.  As  of  August 
1,  the  total  of  American  casualties  now 
stands  in  round  figures  at  87,000;  12,000 
dead  and  75,000  wounded,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve the  figures  released  by  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Recent  surveys  show  more  than  half 
our  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  conducted 
and  having  just  returned  from  several 
days  in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, I  am  certain  that  most  of  my 
constituents  are  troubled,  as  I  am,  over 
this  catastrophe.  This  war  involves  the 
finest  of  our  future  leaders — the  cream 
of  America's  yoimg  men.  This  is  an  issue 
crying  for  bold  leadership  and  political 
courage  of  the  highest  order — even  the 
courage  to  admit  past  policies  have  failed. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  released  the  informa- 
tion he  was  committing  an  additional 
45,000  of  our  youth  to  Vietnam,  he  re- 
quested a  tax  hike  and  said  one  of  the 
reasons  for  it  was  the  increase  in  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  everyone  in  this  Nation  would 
willingly  pay  additional  taxes  if  they 
were  convinced  this  effort  would  bring 
the  Vietnam  war  to  an  end.  Just  as  I  do 
not  believe  the  critical  challenges  we  face 
at  home  can  be  controlled  simply  by 
pouring  out  more  and  more  money, 
neither  do  I  believe  the  more  serious 
challenge  in  Vietnam  can  be  met  merely 
by  pouring  in  more  and  more  men  and 
by  those  brave  men  pouring  out  more 
and  more  blood. 

I  am  troubled  that  the  President's  de- 
cision to  send  45,000  more  Americans  to 
Vietnam  is  almost  taken  for  granted— 
so  callous  have  we  become  to  these  es- 
calating commitments.  I  am  troubled, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  other  Asian  nations 
and  our  so-called  allies  are  not  contribut- 
ing to  this  effort.  They  have  as  much  at 
stake,  if  not  more,  than  we.  Yet  they  are 
conspicuous  by  their  lack  of  Involvement. 
I  am  troubled  that  the  United  Nations, 
after  we  have  poured  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  its  coffers,  has  failed 
to  take  a  constructive  part  in  resolving 
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this  problem.  I  am  troubled  also.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  fact  that  90  miles  off  our 
own  shores  we  have  a  Communist  sore 
festering  and  one  which  endangers  the 
whole  South  American  Continent.  Yet  we 
ignore  that  and  travel  some  10,000  miles 
to  become  involved  in  a  war  which  the 
experts  of  the  administration  maintain 
will  be  one  of  long-lasting  duration. 

After  outlining  his  additional  tax  de- 
mands, the  President  stated  and  I  quote : 

The  inconveniences  this  demand  imposes 
are  small  when  measured  against  the  con- 
tribution of  a  marine  on  patrol  in  a  swelter- 
ing jungle  or  an  airman  flying  through  peril- 
ous skies  or  a  soldier  10,000  miles  from  home 
waiting  to  Join  his  outflt  on  line. 

Who  can  question  such  a  comparison? 
But  what  the  American  people  want  to 
know  is  why  and  how  long  U.S.  Marines 
must  patrol  that  sweltering  jungle?  Why 
and  how  long  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
pilots  must  brave  increasingly  dangerous 
skies  because  the  fiow  of  sophisticated 
Communist  weapons  has  not  been  stop- 
ped? And  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  not 
putting  forth  our  best  effort  to  conclude 
this  war?  Is  there  no  end?  No  other  an- 
swer except  more  men,  more  men?  Of 
course,  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  all 
they  need  to  defend  their  lives  and  carry 
out  their  mission.  But  what  Is  their  mis- 
sion? Is  there  any  clear,  coherent  and 
credible  military  plan  for  bringing  this 
bloody  business  to  a  conclusion?  Do  we 
really  intend  to  win  this  war  or  to  bring 
it  to  a  quick  end?  Just  what  is  our  policy? 
Surely  our  military  leaders  have  devel- 
oped a  variety  of  alternative  strategies, 
based  on  the  situation  and  sound  military 
experience.  But  up  to  now  they  have  not 
been  allowed  to  put  their  plans  to  the  real 
test,  or  worse  yet,  their  plans  have  been 
tried  piecemeal  in  the  same  senseless 
way  Americans  have  been  fed  piecemeal 
from  16,000  to  over  half  a  million  men 
into  this  Asian  war,  under  such  adminis- 
tration restrictions  as  to  void  their  valid- 
ity. Why  are  not  these  military  experts, 
trained  and  educated  to  fight,  permitted 
to  conclude  this  mess? 

Why  are  we  being  told  one  thing  one 
day  by  spokesmen  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, then  almost  the  next  day  this 
statement  is  virtually  contradicted?  No 
wonder  the  American  people  do  not  im- 
derstand  what  our  policy  is  supposed  to 
be.  Now  we  are  told,  and  no  one  seems 
to  question,  the  President's  decision  to 
dispatch  another  10  percent  reinforce- 
ment of  our  ground  troops. 

But  I  question  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  What 
good  will  an  additional  45,000  men  do? 
Will  it  win  the  war?  We  are  not  told  so. 
Will  it  bring  the  war  to  a  quicker  end? 
We  are  not  told  so.  Will  it  minimize 
losses?  We  are  not  told  so.  But  rather 
we  are  told  it  will  be  a  long  war  requir- 
ing much  patience.  Why  is  it  necessary 
to  send  more  men  to  Vietnam  when  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  known  oil  stor- 
age targets  in  North  Vietnam  have  been 
hit  by  American  air  strikes  and  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  remain  ofiQcially  forbid- 
den? Is  this  the  way  to  conduct  a  war 
while  casualties  Increase  tenfold? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  said  yesterday — 

The  primary  objective  of  the  air  cam- 
paign in  the  North  is  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 


Into  South  Vietnam,  or  to  Increase  the  cost 
to  North  Vietnam  of  continuing  that  flow. 

If  this  is  the  objective  of  this  Nation 
and  the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  times 
that  objective  has  changed — do  the 
American  people  know  how  miserably 
this  administration  has  failed  in  that  ob- 
jective? 

Today,  after  spending  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars,  after  suffering  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  casualties,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Communists  have 
more  troops  in  South  Vietnam  than  when 
the  United  States  began  sending  troops 
there.  They  are  better  equipped  now  than 
before — their  logistics  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive now  than  before — they  have 
many  more  missiles  now  than  before — 
their  weapons  are  more  sophisticated 
now  than  before.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  McNamara  has  accomplished  noth- 
ing except  the  loss  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  unconscionable  waste  of  hu- 
man Uves. 

Is  our  policy  really  costing  the  Com- 
munists more  to  continue  this  war?  It 
is  an  unrefuted  fact  that  it  is  costing  the 
United  States  much  more  to  follow  this 
policy  and  the  most  regrettable  part  is 
the  increased  cost  of  American  lives. 

Over  this  past  weekend  there  have 
been  successive  reports  of  massive  Amer- 
ican air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 
On  Saturday  we  read,  "197  Missions  Set 
Record  for  Raid  on  North  Vietnam."  Sun- 
day it  was  "U.S.  Carrier  Jets  Meet  Heavy 
Fire  in  Hanoi  Region"  and  on  Monday, 
"U.S.  Raids  North  178  Times  in  Day."  On 
Wednesday  "166  Missions  Were  Flown." 
It  was  also  announced  this  week  that  we 
have  lost  at  least  638  planes  over  North 
Vietnam.  But  when  one  reads  the  ofiQcial 
spokesman's  account  of  what  was  accom- 
plished on  these  missions,  nothing  has 
changed.  The  oflBcials  release  informa- 
tion that  niunerous  installations  were 
struck,  various  equipment  destroyed, 
heavy  losses  infiicted  on  the  enemy  and, 
on  occasion,  stating  these  losses  In  spe- 
cific numbers  and  then  conclude  the  re- 
lease by  stating  that  allied  losses  were 
light.  These  are  all  the  details  for  what 
is  taunted  as  the  biggest  American  air 
assault  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  Is  this 
all  the  greatest  air  force  in  the  world  can 
accomplish?  Under  the  restrictions  and 
directions  of  this  administration,  ap- 
parently It  Is.  I  believe  its  high  time  the 
American  people  knew  the  truth. 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  in  mid-1967,  after  2y2  years  of  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam — an  area 
about  the  size  of  Michigan — only  3  out 
of  every  10  significant  military  targets 
had  ever  been  struck  by  U.S.  airpower? 
Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  when  Secretary  McNamara  made 
his  ninth  visit  to  Vietnam  last  month, 
publicly  opining  that  U.S.  forces  there 
might  be  used  more  effectively,  nearly 
half  the  identified  top  priority  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  were  officially  off  limits 
to  air  attack  under  high-level  orders 
from  Washington?  Why  did  he  wait  until 
last  month  to  decide  our  forces  should 
be  used  more  effectively? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  more  than  a  liundred  vital  fixed 
enemy  positions  in  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  air  defense  control 
centers  that  have  accounted  for  more 


than  600  U.S.  planes,  most  of  his  major 
airfields  and  all  of  his  naval  facilities, 
could  not  be  attacked  under  Washington 
orders? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  despite  the  much  publicized  and 
prayerful  Presidential  decision  to  allow 
bombing  of  some  oil  depots  a  year  ago, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  enemy's  pe- 
troleum storage  targets  had  not  yet  come 
under  attack?  Or  that  despite  frequent 
news  reports  of  raids  on  powerplants, 
roughly  one-third  of  North  Vietnam's 
total  power  targets  and  all  enemy  hydro- 
electric generating  facilities  were  still 
forbidden  targets  by  orders  from  on  high. 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  60  percent  of  the  key  targets  that 
make  up  North  Vietnam's  transporta- 
tion network  were  immime  from  our  air 
attack?  That  only  about  one-fourth  of 
these  priority  transport  targets,  one- 
third  of  his  railroad  facilities  and  bridges 
had  ever  been  attacked?  That  all  sea- 
port targets  and  canal  locks  were  off- 
limits?  That  most  of  the  enemy's  repair 
shops  could  not  be  hit? 

Would  the  American  people  believe 
that  high-level  directives  for  more  than 
2  years  prevented  American  airmen  from 
hitting  five  out  of  six  of  North  Vietnam's 
key  industrial  targets?  That  however 
primitive,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  tar- 
gets in  the  enemy's  warmaking  indus- 
trial base  remained  unscathed? 

Would  Americans  believe  that  even  In 
the  category  of  purely  military  facilities. 
North  Vietnamese  army,  navy,  air  force 
and  defense  installations,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  targets  never  had  been 
attacked?  That  only  ammunition  dumps 
have  been  significantly  hit?  That  almost 
half  of  these  military  targets  remained 
oflBcially  forbidden  by  high-level  policy 
restraints? 

Is  this  the  proper  way  to  conduct  a 
war?  What  good  will  an  additional  45,000 
men  do  under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  President  stated  "we  face 
more  cost,  more  loss,  and  more  agony"; 
is  this  all  we  have  to  look  forward  to? 

The  President  claims  nearly  half  a 
million  Americans  "have  deprived  the 
Communist  enemy  of  victory";  and  that 
the  enemy  "can  no  longer  succeed  on  the 
battlefield."  Well,  what  victory  have  we 
attained?  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  suc- 
ceed on  the  battlefield  under  the  present 
policies?  The  President  added  and  again 
I  quote: 

I  must  say  to  you  our  pressure  must  be 
sustained — and  will  be  sustained — until  he 
realizes  that  the  war  he  started  Is  costing 
him  more  than  he  can  ever  gain.  I  know  of 
no  strategy  more  likely  to  attain  that  end 
than  the  strategy  of  "accumulating  slowly, 
but  inexorably,  every  kind  of  material  re- 
source"— "of  laboriously  teaching  troops  the 
very  element  of  their  trade."  That,  and 
patience — and  I  mean  a  great  deal  of 
patience. 

Is  not  this  American  policy  costing  us 
far  more  than  we  can  ever  gain?  It  is 
one  thing  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  vic- 
tory. It  is  one  thing  to  say  he  can  no 
longer  succeed.  It  is  one  thing  to  increase 
his  cost  of  continuing  the  war.  Cannot 
the  Communists  claim  they  have  done 
the  same  tiling  to  us?  How  can  we  attain 
victory  when  our  policy  is  not  victory? 
How  can  we  succeed  in  conducting  any 
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\aT  under  the  present  policy?  Surely 
tie  costs  have  been  Increasing  to  this 
cjuntry  far  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
t  ons.  How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  be 
I  atient?  How  much  longer  can  we  afford 
I  atience?  Why,  when  this  policy  of  the 
i  dministration  has  utterly  and  miserably 
t  liled,  must  it  be  continued? 

May  I  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
en  September  25,  1964,  you  made  the 
1  allowing  statement  and  I  quote : 

We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
1he  fighting  Icr  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want 
1  o  get  Involved  with  a  nation  with  700  mll- 
1  ion  people  and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war 
1  a  Asia. 

Are  we  not  now  becoming  tied  down 
:  n  a  land  war  in  Asia?  How  many  sol- 
diers does  It  take  before  we  admit  we 
I  ire  tied  down  in  a  land  war? 

Do  the  American  people  know  that 
( luring  the  year  of  1966  that,  while  our 
1  irave  American  airmen  flew  more  than 
00,000  combat  missions  over  North 
T^ietmun,  only  about  1,000  strikes  were 
Uncted  against  top-priority  pressure 
)oints  during  1966.  I  beheve  the  Ameri- 
;an  people  deserve  to  be  told  the  truth 
ibout  Vietnam.  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
jeal  such  information  from  the  enemy, 
jnless  it  be  to  deceive  one's  own  country- 
nen. 

The  enemy  in  North  Vietnam  knows 
where  his  vital  targets  are.  He  knows 
irbleh  have  been  attacked  and  which 
enjoy  privileged  sanctuary.  He  knows 
many  of  his  most  vital  and  vulnerable 
strategic  assets  have  been  spared. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this 
policy  that  the  Communists  wUl  inter- 
pret it  as  proof  of  the  American  lack  of 
will  and  courage?  Does  it  encourage  him 
that  prokmging  the  slaughter  and  mak- 
ing it  more  costly  for  America  will  cause 
our  eventual  defeat  or  withdrawal? 
Nearly  500,000  troops  and  billion3  of  dol- 
lars and  87.000  American  casualties  have 
not  achieved  what  Mr.  McNamara  claims 
to  be  the  President's  objective.  Just  how 
can  an  additional  45,000  troops  accom- 
plish this.  Mr.  Speaker?  What  greater 
sacrifices  do  the  American  people  have 
to  make?  How  much  more  loss  must  they 
suffer?  How  many  more  hardships  must 
they  endure?  Is  it  not  time  to  win — or 
at  the  very  least  to  change  the  present 
administration  policies? 


OREGON'S     FIRST     DISTRICT     RE- 
PLIES TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr.  HAIiU  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Wtatt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  <^  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  response  of 
Oregon's  First  Congressional  District  to 
my  annual  questiimnaire  has  always 
been  heartening.  This  year  the  response 
to  my  third  R^^"'^*^  query  was  over- 
whelming. 

I  have  received  over  20,300  answers 
to  this  year's  survey.  This  response  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  thiniring  of  the  populace  in  Ore- 


gon's First  District.  Here,  then,  are  the 
results  of  my  1967  questionnaire  poll: 

CONCaSSSIONAI.     QuEST10>fNAIRE.     1967,     FiBST 
DiSTBICT,  OaEG. 

To  save  space  the  "no  opinion"  percentages 
are  not  listed.  They  are  represented  by  the 
difference   between   the   total   of   "yes"  and 
"no"  percentages  and  100  percent. 
[Figures   in   percent] 

1.  Selective  Service: 

(a)  Should  the  draft  be  abolished  al- 
together? Yes,  13;   no,  76. 

(b)  Should  the  draft  be  continued  essen- 
tially in  Its  present  form?  Yes,  32.3;  no,  51.0. 

(c)  Should  the  draft  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  a  lottery  involving  the  physically 
and  mentaUy  qu;  Ufled,  without  regard  to 
deferment  on  such  bases  aa  college  attend- 
ance, essential  employment,  etc?  Yes,  43.6; 
no,  43.6. 

(2)  Do  you  favor  the  lowering  of  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18?  Yes,  23.6;  no,  71.3. 

(a)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  military 
assistance  to  other  nations?  Yes,  46.3;  no, 
42.6. 

(b)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  other  nations?  Yes,  58.7;  no,  28.5. 

(c)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  neutral,  "non-aUgned"  nations? 
Yes,  42.5;  no  43.1. 

(d)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  mili- 
tary aid  to  those  nations  which  are  not 
allied  with  us  in  such  treaty  arrangements  as 
NATO  or  SEATO  (e.g.,  Israel,  Egypt,  India)? 
Yes,  22.9;  no,  64.6. 

4.  The  War  in  Viet  Nam: 

(a)  ShoxUd  the  United  States  withdraw 
Immediately  and  unconditionally  from  Viet 
Nam?  Yes.  17.0;  no,  76.9. 

(b)  Do  you  favor  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  of  Haiphong  and  other  northern  cities 
thus  far  exempted  from  attack?  Yes,  59.2; 
no,  35.7. 

(c)  Should  we  continue  to  increaae  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops  to 
Viet  Nam?  Yes,  47.0;  no.  385. 

(d)  In  prosecuting  the  war,  should  the 
United  States  take  whatever  military 
actions  are  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish 
Its  goals  without  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
direct  military  Intervention  by  Bed  China? 
Yes,  60.4;  no,  28.6. 

(e>5  Do  you  favor  the  taking  of  whatever 
military  actions  are  deemed  necessary  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table?  Yes,  69.8;  no,  19.2. 

(f)  Should  the  United  States  cease,  un- 
conditionally. Its  bombing  attacks  upon 
North  Viet  Nam?  Yes,  19.9;  no,  70.5. 

(g)  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to 
prompt  peace  negotiations  by  another  tem- 
porary pause  in  the  bombing  attacks?  Yes. 
22.6;  no,  67.2. 

(h)  Should  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(the  Viet  Cong)  be  included  as  a  party  to  any 
future  peace  negotiations?  Yes,  54.4;  no,  26.2. 

(i)  Do  you  believe  the  war  to  be,  as  one 
leading  critic  has  described  it,  an  '■Illegal. 
Immoral,  and  completely  unjustifiable 
American  military  Intervention  in  Asia"?  Yes, 
25.9;  no,  63.4. 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  current  Administra- 
tion policy  of  promoting  expanded  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist-bloc 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe?  Yes,  48.6;  no, 
39.8. 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  of 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  Individual  in- 
come tax  {a  6%  surcharge  applied  to  each 
person's  tax  bill)  ?  Yes,  9.3;  no,  83.0. 

7.  "The  Federal  Budget: 

(a)  Do  you  believe  that,  except  In  times 
of  grave  crisis,  the  budget  ought  to  be  bal- 
anced each  year?  Yes,  80.1;  No.  12.7. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  increased  expenditures 
made  necessary  by  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  do 
you  think  that  the  funds  for  varioxis  "Great 
Society"  programs  ought  to  be  cut  back? 
Ye*,  745;  no,  19.2. 


8.  Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
tax-sharing  plan — under  which  each  year 
the  Federal  Government  would  return  to  the 
States  a  porton  of  the  tax  revenues  It  collects, 
to  be  used  by  each  State  for  whatever  pur- 
poses it  chooses.  Yes,  51.1;  no,  34.0. 

9.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  designed 
to  make  Juries  In  Southern  States  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  local  population?  Yes,  48.3; 
no.  31.1. 

10.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  which 
prohibits  discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rent...l 
of  housing?  Yes,  28.2;  no,  61.5. 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  program  to  divert  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Callfca'nia  and 
other  States  in  the  Southwest?  Yes,  7.3;  no 
86.8. 

12.  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  an  Income 
tax  deductlMi  (of,  say,  up  to  $100  a  year)  for 
political  campaign  contributions?  Yes,  20.8; 
no,  64.3. 

13.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  system  and  provide  Instead  for  the 
direct  population  election  of  the  President? 
Yes,  76.1;  no,  14.8. 

14.  Should  Congress  provide  itself  with  a 
code  of  ethics — a  set  of  enforceable  standards 
of  acceptable  conduct  for  members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  employees?  Yea,  90.8; 

no.  4.3. 

15.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  volimtary  prayer 
In  the  public  schools?  Yes,  66.1;  no,  26.1. 

16.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  provid- 
ing for  stricter  controls  over  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms?  Yes,  50.9;  no,  40.2. 

17.  Should  law  enforcement  agencies  be 
permitted  to  gather  evidence  by  wiretapping 
and  similar  techniques?  Yes.  56.4;  no,  S9.9. 

(a)  in  any  case  In  which.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, siich  action  Is  necessary?  Yes,  44.4; 
no,  43.1.  ^.      , 

(b)  only  In  cases  Involving  the  nations 
security  or  such  heinous  crimes  as  kidnap- 
ing? Yes,  62.1;  no,  25.4. 

18  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  In  employment  on 
grounds  of  age?  Yes,  49J2;  no,  40.9. 

19.  Should  the  Medicare  program  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  approximately  1.3  mll- 
Uon  disabled  persons  who  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  but  who  are  under  age  65? 
Yes,  51.1;  no.  34.3. 

20  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal 
to  combine  the  present  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Labor  into  a  stogie  Department 
of  Business  and  Labor?  Yes,  39.8;  no,  27.4. 

21.  Should  Congress  enact  a  dlsaater  In- 
surance program  to  provide  relief  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  victims  of  such  "acts  of 
God"  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes? 
Yes,  65.6;  no,  22.2. 

22.  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  a 
-truth-ln-lendlng"  law— which  would  re- 
quire banks,  small  loan  companies,  retailers, 
and  other  lenders  to  disclose  to  a  borrower 
the  true  (I.e.,  the  actual  or  total  rather  than 
the  simple  annual)  Interest  rate  he  must  pay 
on  a  transaction?  Yes,  90.6;  no,  5.3. 

23.  Do  you  favor  the  expansion  of  the 
Head  Start  program — designed  to  provide 
pre-school  experience  to  chUdren  from  under- 
privileged environments?  Yes,  51.6;  no,  35.7. 

24.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
Teacher  Corps — designed  to  aid  In  the  staffing 
of  schools  m  such  depressed  areas  as  city 
slums  and  Impoverished  rural  areas — which 
was  established  In  the  Elementary-Second- 
ary Educatton  Act  of  1965?  Yes,  57.6;  no,  25.2. 

25.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
federal  highway  beautlflcatlon  program  (in- 
cluding such  matters  as  biUboard  and  Junk- 
yard control  and  landscaping  efforts)?  Yes, 
64.9;  no,  28.6. 

26.  Do  you  favor  more  vigorous  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution?  Yes,  83.0;  no,  12,8. 

27.  Do  you  believe  the  present  limitation 
e<  |1,&00  a  year  on  outside  earnings  tor  those 
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receiving  Social  Security  should  be  raised? 
Yes,  74.8;  no,  18.7. 

28.  Rate  the  present  Administration's  per- 
formance. Good,  12.6;  fair,  44.5;  poor,  42.9. 


RATIFICATION  OF  PANAMA 
CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  made  certain  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  proposed  agreement  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  At  that  time  I  raised 
the  constitutional  question  that  since  the 
proposal  treaty  was  a  treaty  coupled 
with  the  transfer  of  property  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  also  give  its  approval.  At  that 
time  I  cited  article  4,  section  3,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  only  the  Congress  can  dispose 
of  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Simultaneously  with  my  remarks  on 
the  floor,  I  also  wrote  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  requesting  their  views  concern- 
ing this  proposition. 

In  view  of  the  daily  interest  of  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  this  question  I 
am  inserting  the  answers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  at  this  point. 
Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  ",  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dttncan:  On  behalf  of 
President  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  reply  to  your  letters  of  August  1,  1967, 
concerning  the  proposed  treaties  between  the 
United  States  anjj  the  Republic  of  Panama 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  type 
of  Congressional  approval  which  would  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  those  treaties. 

As  you  have  noted,  all  treaties  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  Advice  and  Con- 
sent to  ratification  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle n  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Additionally,  some  treaties  Involve  obliga- 
tions, the  performance  of  which  requires 
Implementing  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  texts  of  the  treaties 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  negotiators  to  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  treaties  are  now  being  re- 
viewed. This  review  will  Include  a  considera- 
tion of  what  aspects  of  the  treaties,  Including 
the  disposition  of  property,  would  require 
Implementing  legislation,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  Inform  you  of  the  results  of  that 
review. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
this    or    any    other   matter,    please   do    not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Wn-LiAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  for  going  into  this 
question.  I  am  also  Including,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  yesterday,  in- 


dicating the  work  and  interest  of  the 
subcommittee. 

House  Mat  Have  To  OK  Canal  Pacts — Strs- 
coMMrrTEE  Wants  Interpretation 

Washington,  August  7. — The  House  for- 
eign affairs  subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
affairs  asked  the  state  department  today  if 
It  were  not  true  that  House  approval  would 
be  required  for  the  Panama  canal  treaties. 

The  subcommittee,  meeting  behind  closed 
doors,  voted  to  ask  both  the  state  depart- 
ment and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  legal 
opinions  on  a  provision  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Article  4,  section  3,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

"CONGRESS  SHALL  HAVE  POWER" 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  state." 

Rep.  John  J.  Duncan  [R.,  Tenn.)  said  In  a 
recent  House  speech  that  this  constitutional 
provision  requires  House  approval  of  the 
three  treaties  which  would  transfer  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  canal  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"The  agreement  [with  Panama],"  Duncan 
said,  "relinquishes  control  of  the  operation 
of  the  canal  to  an  Independent  body  outside 
our  own  country. 

COULD    SELL    PROPERTIES 

"And  immediately  uj>on  the  agreement 
going  Into  effect,  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
United  States,  both  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, become  the  sole  property  of  an  Inde- 
pendent body,  to  do  with  as  It  so  desires.  In- 
cluding transfer  and  sale. 

"These  properties  are  owned  outright  by 
the  United  States  government  .  .  .  and  are 
valued  from  500  to  600  million  dollars." 

Duncan  said  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision makes  It  mandatory  that  the  House 
also  have  a  vote  on  the  canal  treaties. 

OPPOSITION     IS    STRONG 

Opposition  to  the  treaties  Is  strong  In  the 
House.  To  date  some  150  members  have 
signed  resolutions  stating  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  treaties  should  not  be 
approved. 

"I  have  discussed  this  proposed  agreement 
with  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
United  States,  with  persons  familiar  with 
the  Panama  canal,  and  all  are  of  the  opinion 
that  with  the  transfer  of  property,  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  also  approve  and 
ratify  the  proposed  agreement,"  Duncan  said. 

Rep.  Armlstead  I.  Selden  Jr.  (D.,  Ala.], 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  affairs  sub- 
committee, reported  that  Duncan's  views 
were  discussed  at  considerable  length  In  the 
subcommittee's  meeting  this  afternoon. 

ASK     OTTTSmE     AID 

Since  none  of  the  subcommittee  members 
are  constitutional  lawyers,  he  said,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  state  department  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  should  be  asked  to  sup- 
ply the  committee  with  comprehensive  legal 
opinions. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  section  of 
the  Constitution  has  ever  been  used,"  Selden 
said.  "But  we  are  quite  Interested  In  It.  We 
shall  meet  again  Wednesday  to  discuss  It 
further." 


FINANCING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
WITHOUT  THE  PAYMENT  OF  IN- 
TEREST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  in- 
terest costs  are  one  of  the  biggest  items 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  interest  charges 
will  take  more  than  $14.2  billion  out  of 
the  Federal  budget  in  the  current  year — 
second  only  to  defense  expenditures. 

It  is  important  that  we  find  a  means 
of  reducing  these  charges  and,  thereby, 
the  cost  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  propose  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  purchase  bonds 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  a 
non-interest-bearing  basis.  These  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  would  be  Umlted 
to  expenditures  associated  directly  with 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

Under  a  bill,  H.R.  12250,  which  I  have 
introduced  today,  2^2  percent  of  these 
bonds  would  be  paid  back  each  year 
without  interest,  thus  spreading  the  cost 
of  the  war  over  future  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation I  had  introduced  earlier.  But  I  am 
reintroducing  it  now  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  find  the  means  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  financing  the  wartime  expendi- 
tures and  as  an  aid  to  lessening  budg- 
etary pressures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  save  more  than  $1  billion  annually 
in  interest  based  on  current  defense  ex- 
penditures. This  saving  would,  of  course, 
lighten  the  severe  pressures  on  our  Fed- 
eral budget. 

HIGHER    INTEREST    RATES    ARE    PREDICTED 

One  noted  economist  predicted  this 
week  that  short-term  Treasury  bills  that 
drew  three-fourths  of  1  percent  in  World 
War  II,  will  soon  go  to  8 1/2  percent  an- 
nual interest.  The  Federal  Reserve  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  direct  financing  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  be  limited  to  what 
can  be  pinpointed  as  the  unusual  expend- 
itures associated  directly  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  authority  would  expire 
when  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  termi- 
nated. 

The  big  expenditures  for  Vietnam  be- 
gan in  fiscal  year  1965.  when  the  defense 
budget  stood  at  $51  billion.  My  bill  would 
use  the  1965  figure  as  a  base  and  require 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  bonds 
covering  all  amounts  which  exceed  the 
$51  billion  figure. 

With  the  defense  expenditures  ex- 
pected to  reach  about  $79  billion  in  the 
current  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  required  to  purchase  approximately 
$28  billion  of  these  non-lnterest-bearing 
bonds  in  fiscal  1968.  These  bonds  would 
be  long-term  obligations  which  would 
spread  the  cost  of  the  war  over  future 
years. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  savings  ac- 
complished by  this  bill  would  be  tremen- 
dous. It  is  a  well-accepted  theory  in 
financial  circles  that  the  interest  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  will  actually 
equal  the  principal  before  they  are  re- 
tired. So  from  the  long-term  standpoint, 
we  would  be  cutting  some  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  In  half. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
$28  billion  of  oiu"  war  expenditures  be 
flnancec  without  interest.  This  seems 
like  a  siaall  request  when  so  many  are 
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war  under  the  present  policy?  Surely 
the  costs  have  been  increasing  to  this 
country  far  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
tions. How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  be 
patient?  How  much  longer  can  we  afford 
patience?  Why,  when  this  policy  of  the 
administration  has  utterly  and  miserably 
failed,  must  it  be  continued? 

May  I  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
on  September  25,  1964,  you  made  the 
following  statement  and  I  quote : 

We  don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do 
the  fighting  fcr  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want 
to  get  Involved  with  a  nation  with  700  mll- 
Uon  people  and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war 
In  Asia. 

Are  we  not  now  becoming  tied  down 
In  a  land  war  in  Asia?  How  many  sol- 
diers does  it  take  before  we  admit  we 
are  tied  down  in  a  land  war? 

Do  the  American  people  know  that 
during  the  year  of  1966  that,  while  our 
brave  American  airmen  flew  more  than 
100,000  combat  missions  over  North 
Vietnam,  only  about  1,000  strikes  were 
directed  against  top-priority  pressure 
points  during  1966.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  to  be  told  the  truth 
about  Vietnam.  There  is  no  need  to  con- 
ceal such  information  from  the  enemy, 
unless  it  be  to  deceive  one's  own  country- 
men. 

The  enemy  in  North  Vietnam  knows 
where  his  vital  targets  are.  He  knows 
which  have  been  attacked  and  which 
enjoy  privileged  sanctuary.  He  knows 
many  of  his  most  vital  and  vulnerable 
strategic  assets  have  been  spared. 

Is  it  passible,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this 
policy  that  the  Communists  will  inter- 
pret It  as  proof  of  the  American  lack  ol 
will  and  courage?  Does  it  encourage  him 
that  prcdonging  the  slaughter  and  mak- 
ing it  more  costly  for  America  will  cause 
our  eventual  defeat  or  withdrawal? 
Nearly  500,000  troops  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  87,000  American  casualties  have 
not  achieved  what  Mr.  McNamara  claims 
to  be  the  Presldait's  objective.  Just  how 
can  an  additional  45,000  troops  accom- 
plish this.  Mr.  apeaker?  What  greater 
sacrifices  do  the  American  people  have 
to  make?  How  much  more  loss  must  they 
suffer?  How  many  more  hardships  must 
they  oidure?  Is  it  not  time  to  win — or 
at  the  very  least  to  change  the  present 
administration  policies? 


OREGON'S     FIRST    DISTRICT     RE- 
PLIES TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  HAIiLh  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wtatt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  response  of 
Oregon's  First  Congressional  District  to 
my  annual  questionnaire  has  always 
been  heartening.  This  year  the  response 
to  my  third  B^mmi  query  was  over- 
whelming. 

I  have  received  over  20,300  answers 
to  this  jrear's  survey.  This  response  rep- 
resents, I  believe,  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  thinking  of  the  popiilace  in  Ore- 


gon's First  District.  Here,  then,  are  the 
results  of  my  1967  questionnaire  poll: 

CONG«ESSIONAI.     QUISTIONNAIRE,      1967,     PlEST 

District,  Oaxc 

To  save  space  the  "no  opinion"  percentages 

are  not  listed.  They  are  represented  by  the 

difference   between   the   total   of   "yes"  and 

"no"  _'eTcentages  and  100  percent. 

[Figures   In   percent] 

1.  Selective  Service: 

(a)  Should  the  draXt  be  abolished  al- 
together? Yes,  13;   no,  76. 

(b)  Should  the  draft  be  continued  essen- 
tially In  its  present  form?  Yes,  32.3;  no,  51.0. 

(c)  Should  the  draft  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  a  lottery  Involving  the  physically 
and  mentally  qu:  Ufled,  without  regard  to 
deferment  on  such  bases  as  college  attend- 
ance, essential  employment,  etc?  Yes,  43.6; 
no,  43.6. 

(2)  Do  you  favor  the  lowering  of  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18?  Yes,  23.6;  no.  71.3. 

(a)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  military 
assistance  to  other  cations?  Yes,  46.3;  no, 
42.6. 

(b)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  other  nations?  Yes,  58.7;  no,  29.5. 

(c)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  neutral,  "non-aligned"  nations? 
Yes,  42.5;  no  43.1. 

(d)  Should  we  continue  to  extend  mili- 
tary aid  to  those  nations  which  are  not 
allied  with  us  in  such  treaty  arrangements  as 
NATO  or  SEATO  (e.g.,  Israel.  Egypt,  India)? 
Yes.  22.9;  no.  64.6. 

4.  The  War  In  Viet  Nam: 

(a)  Should  the  United  States  withdraw 
immediately  and  unconditionally  from  Ylet 
Nam?  Yes,  17.0;  no,  76.9. 

(b)  Do  you  favor  the  bombing  of  Hanoi 
and  of  Haiphong  and  other  northern  cities 
thus  far  exempted  from  attack?  Yes,  59.2; 
no,  35.7. 

(c)  Should  we  continue  to  Increase  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops  to 
Viet  Nam?  Yes.  47.0;  no,  38.9. 

(d)  In  pro6ecutlng  the  war.  should  the 
United  States  take  whatever  military 
actions  are  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish 
Its  goals  without  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
direct  military  Intervention  by  Bed  China? 
Yes,  60.4;  no,  28.6. 

(e)  Do  you  favor  the  taking  of  whatever 
military  actions  are  deemed  necessary  to 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table?  Yea,  66.8;  no,  19.2. 

(f)  Should  the  United  States  cease,  un- 
conditionally. Its  bombing  attacks  upon 
North  Viet  Nam?  Yes,  19.9;  no,  70.5. 

(g)  Should  the  United  States  attempt  to 
prompt  peace  negotiations  by  another  tem- 
porary pause  In  the  bombing  attacks?  Yes, 
22.6;  no,  67  J. 

(b)  Should  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(the  Viet  Cong)  be  Included  as  a  party  to  any 
future  peace  negotiations?  Yes,  54.4;  no.  26.2. 

(I)  Do  you  believe  the  war  to  be,  as  one 
leading  critic  has  described  It,  an  "illegal. 
Immoral,  and  completely  unjustifiable 
American  military  Intervention  In  Asia"?  Yes, 
25.9:  no,  63.4. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  current  Administra- 
tion policy  of  promoting  expanded  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  cwnmunlst-bloc 
countries  In  Eastern  Europe?  Yes,  48.6;  no, 
39.8. 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  at 
a  temporary  Increase  In  the  individual  In- 
eome  tax  (a  6%  surcharge  applied  to  each 
person's  tax  bill)  ?  Yes,  93;  no,  83.0. 

7.  The  Federal  Budget : 

(a)  Do  you  believe  that,  except  In  times 
of  grave  crisis,  the  budget  ought  to  be  bal- 
anced each  year?  Yes,  80.1:  No.  12.7. 

(b)  In  light  of  the  Increased  expenditures 
made  necessary  by  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  do 
you  think  that  the  funds  for  various  "Great 
Society"  programs  ought  to  be  cut  back? 
Yea.  74.5;  no,  19.2. 


8.  Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
tax-sharing  plan — under  which  each  year 
the  Federal  Government  would  retiim  to  the 
States  a  porton  of  the  tax  revenues  It  collects, 
to  be  used  by  each  State  for  whatever  pur- 
poses It  chooses.  Yes,  51.1;  no,  34.0. 

9.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  designed 
to  make  Juries  in  Southern  States  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  local  populaUon?  Yes,  48.3; 
no,  31.1. 

10.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  which 
prohibits  discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rent.il 
of  housing?  Yes,  28.2;  no,  61.5. 

11.  Do  you  favor  a  program  to  divert  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Caltfomla  and 
other  States  In  the  Southwest?  Yes,  7.3;  no 
86.8. 

12.  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  an  Income 
tax  deductlMi  (of,  say,  up  to  $100  a  year)  for 
political  campaign  contributions?  Yes,  29.8; 
no,  64.3. 

13.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  system  and  provide  Instead  for  the 
direct  popuUtlon  election  of  the  President? 
Yes,  76.1;  no,  14.8. 

14.  Should  Congress  provide  Itself  with  a 
code  of  ethics — a  set  of  enforceable  standards 
of  acceptable  conduct  for  members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  employees?  Yes,  90.8; 

no,  4.3.  _^,^ 

15.  Should  Congress  propose  a  wmstitu- 
tional  amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayer 
Jn  the  public  scho^ 's?  Yes,  66.1;  no,  26.1. 

16.  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  provid- 
ing for  stricter  controls  over  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms?  Yes,  50.9;  no,  40.2. 

17.  Should  law  enforcement  agencies  be 
permitted  to  gather  evidence  by  wiretapping 
and  similar  technlqiies?  Yes,  66.4;  no,  S9.9. 

(a)  in  any  case  In  which.  In  their  Judg- 
ment, such  action  Is  necessary?  Yes,  44.4; 
no,  43.1.  .,      , 

(b)  only  in  cases  Involving  the  nations 
security  or  such  heinous  crimes  as  kidnap- 
ing? Yes,  62.1:  no,  25.4. 

18  Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  In  employment  on 
grounds  of  age?  Yes,  49  J;  no,  40.9. 

19.  Should  the  Medicare  program  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  approximately  1.3  mU- 
Uon  disabled  persons  who  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  but  who  are  under  age  657 
Yes,  51.1;  no,  34.3. 

20  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal 
to  combine  the  present  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Labor  Into  a  single  Department 
of  Business  and  Labor?  Yes,  39.8;  no,  27.4. 

21.  Should  Congress  enact  a  disaster  In- 
surance program  to  provide  relief  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  victims  of  such  "acta  of 
God"  as  floods,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes? 
Yes,  65.6;  no,  22.2. 

22.  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  a 
"truth-m-lending"  law — which  would  re- 
quire banks,  small  loan  companies,  retailers, 
and  other  lenders  to  disclose  to  a  borrower 
the  true  (I.e.,  the  actual  or  total  rather  than 
the  simple  annual)  Interest  rate  he  must  pay 
on  a  transaction?  Yes,  90.6;  no,  5.3. 

23.  Do  you  favor  the  expansion  of  the 
Head  Start  program — designed  to  provide 
pre-school  experience  to  children  from  under- 
privileged environments?  Yes,  51.6;  no,  35.7. 

24.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
Teacher  Corps — designed  to  aid  In  the  staffing 
of  schools  In  such  depressed  areas  as  city 
slums  and  Impoverished  rural  areas — which 
was  established  In  the  Elementary-Second- 
ary EducaUon  Act  of  1965?  Yes,  57.6;  no.  25.2. 

25.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
federal  highway  beautlficatlon  program  (in- 
cluding such  matters  as  billboard  and  Junk- 
yard control  and  landscaping  efforts)?  Yes, 
64.9;  no,  28.6. 

26.  Do  you  favor  more  vigorous  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  combat  air  and 
water  poUutlon?  Yes,  83.0;  no,  12A 

27.  Do  you  beUeve  the  present  limitation 
ta  $1,500  a  year  on  outside  earnings  lor  those 
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receiving  Social  Security  should  be  raised? 
Yes,  74.8;  no,  18.7. 

28.  Rate  the  present  Administration's  per- 
formance. Good,  12.6;  fair,  44.5;  poor,  42.9. 


RATIFICATION  OF  PANAMA 
CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Dtjncan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  made  certain  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  proposed  agreement  or 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  At  that  time  I  raised 
the  constitutional  question  that  since  the 
proposal  treaty  was  a  treaty  coupled 
with  the  transfer  of  property  of  the 
United  States,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  also  give  its  approval.  At  that 
time  I  cited  article  4,  section  3,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  only  the  Congress  can  dispose 
of  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Simultaneously  with  my  remarks  on 
the  floor,  I  also  wrote  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  requesting  their  views  concern- 
ing this  proposition. 

In  view  of  the  daily  interest  of  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  in  this  question  I 
am  inserting  the  answers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  at  this  point. 
Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  ",  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Duncan  :  On  behalf  of 
President  Johnson  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I  reply  to  your  letters  of  August  1,  1967, 
concerning  the  proposed  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  type 
of  Congressional  approval  which  would  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  those  treaties. 

As  you  have  noted,  all  treaties  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  Advice  and  Con- 
sent to  ratification  In  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle n  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
AddltlonsJIy,  some  treaties  involve  obliga- 
tions, the  performance  of  which  requires 
Implementing  legislation  by  the  Congress. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  texts  of  the  treaties 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  negotiators  to  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  treaties  are  now  being  re- 
viewed. This  review  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  what  aspects  of  the  treaties,  including 
the  disposition  of  property,  would  require 
Implementing  legislation,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  Inform  you  of  the  results  of  that 
review. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  on 
this    or    any   other   matter,    please    do    not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  for  going  Into  this 
question.  I  am  also  including,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  yesterday,  in- 


dicating the  work  and  interest  of  the 
subcommittee. 

House  Mit  Have  To  OK  Canal  Pacts — Sub- 
committee Wants  Interpretation 

Washington,  August  7. — The  House  for- 
eign affairs  subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
affairs  asked  the  state  department  today  if 
it  were  not  true  that  House  approval  would 
be  required  for  the  Panama  canal  treaties. 

The  subcommittee,  meeting  behind  closed 
doors,  voted  to  ask  both  the  state  depart- 
ment and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  legal 
opinions  on  a  provision  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Article  4,  section  3,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

"CONGRESS  SHALL  HAVE  POWER" 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  and  nothing  In 
this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  state." 

Rep.  John  J.  Duncan  [R.,  Tenn.]  said  in  a 
recent  House  speech  that  this  constitutional 
provision  requires  House  approval  of  the 
three  treaties  which  would  transfer  United 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  canal  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"The  agreement  [with  Panama],"  Duncan 
said,  "relinquishes  control  of  the  operation 
of  the  canal  to  an  Independent  body  outside 
our  own  country. 

COULD    SELL    PROPERTIES 

"And  immediately  upK>n  the  agreement 
going  Into  effect,  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
United  States,  both  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, become  the  sole  property  of  an  inde- 
pendent body,  to  do  with  as  It  so  desires,  in- 
cluding transfer  and  sale. 

"These  properties  are  owned  outright  by 
the  United  States  government  .  .  .  and  are 
valued  from  500  to  600  million  dollars." 

Duncan  said  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision makes  it  mandatory  that  the  House 
also  have  a  vote  on  the  canal  treaties. 

OPPOSITION     IS    STRONG 

OpposiOon  to  the  treaties  Is  strong  In  the 
House.  To  date  some  150  members  have 
signed  resolutions  stating  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  treaties  should  not  be 
approved. 

"I  have  discussed  this  proposed  agreement 
with  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
United  States,  with  persons  familiar  with 
the  Panama  canal,  and  all  are  of  the  opinion 
that  with  the  transfer  of  property,  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  also  approve  and 
ratify  the  proposed  agreement,"  Duncan  said. 

Rep.  Armlstead  I.  Selden  Jr.  [D.,  Ala.], 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  affairs  sub- 
committee, reported  that  Duncan's  views 
were  discussed  at  considerable  length  In  the 
subcommittee's  meeting  this  afternoon. 

ASK    OUTSmS     AID 

Since  none  of  the  subcommittee  members 
are  constitutional  lawyers,  he  said.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  state  department  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  should  be  asked  to  sup- 
ply the  committee  with  comprehensive  legal 
opinions. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  section  of 
the  Constitution  has  ever  been  used,"'  Selden 
said.  "But  we  are  quite  Interested  In  It.  We 
shall  meet  again  Wednesday  to  discuss  It 
further." 


FINANCING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
WITHOUT  THE  PAYMENT  OP  IN- 
TEREST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  in- 
terest costs  are  one  of  the  biggest  items 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  interest  charges 
will  take  more  than  $14.2  billion  out  of 
the  Federal  budget  in  the  current  year — 
second  only  to  defense  expenditures. 

It  is  important  that  we  find  a  means 
of  reducing  these  charges  and,  thereby, 
the  cost  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  propose  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  purchase  bonds 
directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  a 
non-interest-bearing  basis.  These  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  would  be  limited 
to  expenditures  associated  directly  with 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

Under  a  bill,  H.R.  12250,  which  I  have 
introduced  today,  2 ''2  percent  of  these 
bonds  would  be  paid  back  each  year 
without  interest,  thus  spreading  the  cost 
of  the  war  over  future  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation I  had  introduced  earlier.  But  I  am 
reintroducing  it  now  to  emphasize  the 
need  to  find  the  means  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  financing  the  wartime  expendi- 
tures and  as  an  aid  to  lessening  budg- 
etary pressures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  save  more  than  $1  billion  annually 
in  interest  based  on  current  defense  ex- 
penditures. This  saving  would,  of  course, 
lighten  the  severe  pressures  on  our  Fed- 
eral budget. 

HIGHER    INTEREST    RATES    ARE    PREDICTED 

One  noted  economist  predicted  this 
week  that  short-term  Treasury  bills  that 
drew  three-fourths  of  1  percent  in  World 
War  II,  will  soon  go  to  8 '/a  percent  an- 
nual interest.  The  Federal  Reserve  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentlpned  earlier, 
this  direct  financing  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  be  limited  to  what 
can  be  pinpointed  as  the  unusual  expend- 
itures associated  directly  with  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  This  authority  would  expire 
when  the  Vietnamese  conflict  Is  termi- 
nated. 

The  big  expenditures  for  Vietnam  be- 
gan in  fiscal  year  1965,  when  the  defense 
budget  stood  at  $51  billion.  My  bill  would 
use  the  1965  figure  as  a  base  and  require 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  bonds 
covering  all  amounts  which  exceed  the 
$51  billion  figure. 

With  the  defense  expenditures  ex- 
pected to  reach  about  $79  billion  In  the 
current  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
be  required  to  purchsise  approximately 
$28  billion  of  these  non-interest-bearing 
bonds  in  fiscal  1968.  These  bonds  would 
be  long-term  obligations  which  would 
spread  the  cost  of  the  war  over  futuie 
years. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  savings  ac- 
complished by  this  bill  would  be  tremen- 
dous. It  is  a  well-accepted  theory  In 
financial  circles  that  the  interest  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  will  actually 
equal  the  principal  before  they  are  re- 
tired. So  from  the  long-term  standpoint, 
we  would  be  cutting  some  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  in  half. 

Surely  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
$28  billion  of  our  war  expenditures  be 
financed  without  interest.  This  seems 
like  a  small  request  when  so  many  are 
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lacrifidng  so  much  In  this  war  effort. 

"Hre  are  not  asking   that  the   interest 

I  harges  be  eliminated  on  the  entire  $135 

jillion  budget— Just  on  $28  billion  spe- 

liflcally  earmarked  for  new  defense  ex- 

jendltures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  financial 
lommunity  will  join  me  in  this  program. 
[  do  not  believe  that  the  banks  will  want 
»  profit  off  of  this  portion  of  the  war  ex- 
jenditures.  Ukewise.  I  hope  the  Federal 
tleserve  will  join  in  this  effort  to  lower 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  idea  that  I  propose  here  today 
should  not  be  regarded  as  something  un- 
usual or  revolutionary.  During  discus- 
sion of  the  price  control  bill  in  1941— 
just  before  World  War  n  broke  out— this 
CMicept  was  thoroi^hly  thrashed  out.  I 
well  remember  an  exchange  with  the 
then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Daniel  Bell.  I  Quote  from  the  hearing 
record: 

Mr.  Patmak:  Instead  of  Issuing  a  million 
dollar*'  worth  of  bond*  and  selUng  them  to 
the  banks,  and  paying  the  banks  Interest  on 
the  bonds,  and  allowing  the  banks  to  create 
a  mlUton  dollars  of  money  by  a  bookkeeping 
traDsactlon,  If  the  Treasury  should  Issue  a 
million  dollars  In  bonds  and  deposit  thoee 
1x>nda  with  the  Blchmond  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  or  any  other  bank  or  banks,  and  re- 
ceived credit  for  these  non-Interest  bearing 
bonds,  and  then  Issued  checks  on  the  bal- 
ances that  you  have  In  the  bank  or  banks, 
would  that  not  have  the  same  effect  as  far 
as  the  supply  of  money  Is  concerned  as  sell- 
ing the  bonds  to  bAnks? 

Under  Secretary  Bnx:  Approximately  the 
■ame.  What  you  would  be  doing  Is  that  your 
Federal  Reserve  banks  would  be  financing 
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your  expendltiire  program,  Instead  of  your 
commercial  banks. 

Mr.  Patman  :  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you 
about  the  supply  of  money,  and  not  about 
the  effect.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  exactly  the 
game  amount  of  money  has  been  put  Into 
circulation? 

Under  Secretary  Beix:  I  think  so;  yes  .  .  . 

Therefore,  it  could  not  be  as  infla- 
tionary as  permitting  the  commercial 
banks  to  nnance  tliis  part  of  the  war 
cost. 

Later  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California,  and  I  pro- 
posed before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  non-interest-bearing  bonds 
be  issued  to  finance  a  part  of  the  World 
War  II  costs.  On  the  Senate  side,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma, 
who  was  a  joint  author  of  the  original 
Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913— Owen- 
Glass  Act — proposed  much  the  same 
thing.  These  proposals  were  very  close  to 
what  I  am  suggesting  here  today. 

While  we  were  not  totally  successful 
in  pushing  our  viewpoint,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Interest  rates  were  kept  very  low  during 
World  War  II.  Throughout  that  war,  the 
Federal  Reserve  cooperated  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  hold  down  Interest 
rates.  As  a  result,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers were  saved  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
financing  of  the  tremendous  costs  of  that 
war.  During  World  War  H,  interest  rates 
on  long-term  Government  obligations 
were  kept  below  2 1/2  percent. 

I  place  in  the  Recohd  a  table  which 
shows  the  yields,  by  months,  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  during  World 
Warn: 
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2.48 
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2.43 
2.45 
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2.46 
2.45 
2.49 
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2.47 
2.46 
2.48 
2.36 

2.46 
2.48 
2.47 
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2.45 
2.48 
2.48 
2.35 

2.47 
2.48 
2.48 
2.33 

2.49 
2.49 
2.48 
2.33 

2.46 
2.47 
2.48 
2.37 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Vietnamese 
war  has  been  at  its  height,  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  failed  to  protect  the  pubUc 
interest  and  has  not  kept  interest  rates 
down.  Compared  to  the  World  War  n 
record,  the  present  Federal  Reserve  has 
appeared  as  a  vehicle  for  w8u--profiteer- 
Ing  in  interest  rates. 

This  is  regrettable  and  it  has  caused 
severe  problems  in  financing  both  the 
war  ft"H  our  domestic  programs.  With 
so  many  of  our  young  boys  giving  their 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war.  it  seems 
sad  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  not 
been  enlisted  in  this  effort. 

My  bin  win  not  correct  the  entire 
situation.  But  it  win  limit  the  profiteer- 
ing on  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the 
future  expenditures  in  Vietnam.  It  win, 
in  part,  reduce  the  strain  on  the  total 
Federal  budget.  And  it  win,  in  part,  al- 
low us  to  go  forward  with  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

By  ftoiuaclng  dlrectJy  through  the  Fed- 
era!  Reserve,  this  will  lighten  the  pres- 
sure on  the  money  markets,  thus  making 
credit  easier  and  helping  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  In  this  regard,  my  measure 
win  be  a  tool  against  inflation. 

AX    APPKAL  TO   THX    FKOPLS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  busy,  and  hav^  iu>t  had  the 
time  to  study  monetary  matters  in  depth. 


I  know,  too,  that  the  American  people 
have,  in  part  at  least,  been  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  magic  about  monetary 
matters,  and  they  should  be  left  to  the 
self-acclaimed  experts — obviously  the 
bankers. 

But  this,  in  fact,  is  not  the  case.  What 
I  have  outlined  liere,  financing  the  war 
at  a  zero  interest  rate — can  and  should 
be  done.  It  is  orthodox,  and  in  no  way 
violates  traditional  monetary  theory  or 
policy. 

I  appeal  to  the  American  people  to 
contact  their  Members  of  Congress — 
their  two  Senators  and  Congressman.  I 
appeal  to  the  people  to  write  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject.  In  this  way  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  President 
will  be  aware  of  tlie  concern  of  their 
constituents,  they  will  become  informed, 
and  we  wiU  then  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  monetary  legislation 
to  provide  justice  and  equity  for  aU. 

Members  of  Congress  axe  reluctant  to 
make  an  issue  of  high  interest  rates  or 
the  bad  practices  of  banks  because  they 
do  not  have  complaints  from  their  con- 
stituents. A  Member  can  vote  for  high 
Interest  rates  and  with  the  banks  on 
any  issue  knowing  it  wUl  please  the  bank- 
ers— whose  lobby  has  been  on  the  job 
100  years  and  is  on  the  job  now  every 
day  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  are 


in  close  contact  with  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  people  have  no  way  of  getting  the 
true  facts  about  the  abuse  of  our  mone- 
tary system  by  private  interests  who 
control  it  through  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  When  the  truth  finally 
comes  out,  it  is  so  shocking  many  of  the 
people  say  "Congress  would  not  permit 
that  to  happen,"  when  Congress  does 
permit  it  to  happen  right  here  every  day 
in  broad  daylight. 

If  we  aUow  the  bankers,  who  profit 
from  high  interest,  to  continue  to  fix 
the  interest  rates,  they  wiU  soon  have  a 
high  interest  mortgage  on  all  the  usable 
property  in  the  coimtry.  They  do  not 
want  to  own  it,  as  that  would  require 
them  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  They  much  pre- 
fer to  have  a  tax-exempt  lien  on  it. 

Something  must  be  done  or  our  coun- 
try is  facing  a  dangerous  time.  AU  citi- 
zens should  be  concerned. 

Wifliam  McChesney  Martin  has  cost 
xis  over  $14  billion  a  year — $211  billion 
since  1952 — since  he  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  extra, 
excessive,  exorbitant  interest  charges. 
The  people  who  get  this  huge  subsidy 
think  he  is  great,  and  since  they  are  the 
wealthiest  and  most  Important  business 
people  in  our  country,  controlling  the 
big  banks,  the  big  businesses,  and  the 
means  of  communications,  they  can  al- 
most make  black  appear  to  be  white. 

A  good  definition  of  a  smaU  business  is 
one  that  does  not  have  a  Washington 
lobbyist.  These  big  concerns  not  only 
have  a  big  lobby  for  each  one  in  Wash- 
ington but  they  work  closely  together 
with  the  banking  lobby.  There  are  only 
535  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
There  are  several  thousand  lobbyists  at 
all  times.  "Hiey  are  around  the  Members 
constantly.  The  constituents  of  Mem- 
bers are  usually  far  away.  It  was  much 
better  when  a  session  of  Cor^ress  ad- 
journed in  time  for  a  Member  to  spend 
several  months  of  a  year  among  his 
constitutents  in  his  State  or  district.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  in  an  emer- 
gency, principally  due  to  wars,  and  the 
Members  have  had  very  little  time  to 
even  visit  their  constituents. 

Banks  are  entitled  to  criticism  for  not 
properly  aUocating  credit.  They  lend 
prindpaUy  to  those  who  can  pay  the 
highest  interest— to  big  business.  The 
little  man  finds  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  get  consideration  from  a  bank. 

Student  loans  are  an  example.  The 
Government  has  sponsored  a  wonderful 
program  giving  Government  guarantees 
on  student  loans,  but  the  banks  have,  in 
effect,  gone  on  strike  by  demanding  more 
interest.  Six  percent,  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  guaranteeing,  would  seem  rea- 
sonable since  they  manufacture  the 
money  on  the  books  of  the  banks  on  the 
Government's  credit  to  make  the  loans. 
But  the  bankers'  lobby  is  demanding  that 
they  have  the  equivalent  of  10  percent  or 
15  percent  interest. 

The  banks  who  have  such  an  exclusive 
privilege — the  greatest  and  most  lucra- 
tive franchise  ever  given  by  any  govern- 
ment on  earth — should  serve  the  public 
interest  atong  with  their  other  business. 
One  correspondent  wrote: 
Maybe  the  bank*  dant  want  the  young 
people  educated  for  fear  that  they  wUl  find 
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out  too  much  about  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
banking  system. 
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In  the  Export-ImportBank-toans  that^ 
have  been  criticized  because  this  fine 
institution  came  to  the  aid  of  the  De- 
fense Department  by  making  loans  that 
are  necessary  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  country,  the  truth  is,  which  has 
not  been  published  yet,  the  bankers 
would  not  make  these  loai^s  although 
they  were  guaranteed  by  the  Govern-' 
ment,  giving  as  their  reasons,  that  they 
had  more  lucrative  loans  to  make  to  big 
concerns  who  would  keep  on  deposi^^sub- 
stantlal  compensating  balances  and 
would  pay  a  much  higher  interest  rate. 
This  is  disturbing,  in  a  time  of  war,  that 
the  banks  are  unwilling  to  give  a  little 
for  patriotic  reasons. 

When  the  war  was  being  escalated  at 
the  end  of  1965,  the  banks  demanded  a 
higher  cut  on  all  expenditures  including 
war.  Interest  rates  were  raised  on  De- 
cember 6,  1965.  37>/2  percent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  banks  and  to  the  detriment 
of  our  country  and  Its  people. 

As  It  Is  now.  every  time  we  borrow  a 
billion  doUars  for  national  defense,  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  bankers  a  billion 
dollars — or  $2  bUlion  in  aU.  Every  time 
we  buUd  a  million-doUar  schoolhouse, 
the  people  wiU  have  to  pay  a  mlUion  dol- 
lars extra  for  interest  on  the  expenditure. 

There  Is  certainly  a  better  way  than 
this. 

I  sincerely  beheve  that  at  least  a 
partial  solution  is  offered  in  these  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  bin.  HJl.  12250.  which  I  have 
Introduced  today. 

HH.  12250 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  nonne- 
gotlable  United  States  bonds  to  finance 
certam  defense  expenditures  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  to  Federal  Reserve  banks  nonne- 
gotiable.  non-lnterest-bearlng  bonds  the 
principal  of  which  shall  be  repayable  In  an- 
nual Installments  equal  to  2'^  ;ier  centum 
of  their  face  value.  The  principal*  amount  of 
such  bonds  Issued  by  the  Secretary  In  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  national  defense  expenditures  for  that 
fiscal  year  are  greater  than  such  exi)endl- 
tures  for  fiscal  1965.  The  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
355)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligations  Issued 
by  authority  of  this  Act.  The  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  expires  upon  the  determi- 
nation by  the  President  that  the  UrUted 
States  is  no  longer  engaged  in  hostilities  to 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam. 


POSSIBLE  SOLUTION  TO  ARAB 
REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbsteot]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Israel  occupied  substantial  segments  of 
territory  previously  held  by  Jordan, 
Egypt,  and  Syria  diu-ing  the  war  last 
June,  many  of  us  who  were  f  amUiar  with 
conditions  in  the  Middle  East  felt  a  deep 
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foreboding  about  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  refugees. 

Ever  since  the  1948  war.  the  refugee 
problem  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
contributing  factors  to  InstabiUty  in  the 
Middle  East.  During  these  19  long  years, 
the  Arab  States  did  nothing  to  resolve 
the  problem  and  Israel,  perhaps,  did  less 
than  it  might  have  done.  But  whUe  Israel 
accepted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish refugees  from  Arab  lands,  it,  at  least, 
made  overtures  to  solve  simultaneously 
the  problem  of  the  displaced  Arabs.  The 
Arab  states,  however,  responded  to  none 
of  these  overtures  and  refused  to  hear 
of  a  settlement.  In  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  suffering  of  the  refugees  for  their 
own  political  purposes,  I  beUeve  the  Arab 
States  have  borne  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibUity  for  this  misfortime.  But  we  have 
aU  paid  the  price. 

Of  the  1,300.000  refugees  that  were 
under  UNWRA  care,  some  700,000  have 
now    come    under    Israel    jurisdiction. 
More  refugees  have  since  Joined  them, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  victims 
of  the  war  last  June.  The  number  is  un- 
certain, for  there  has  been  a  consistent 
pattern  of  dissembling  to  inflate  the  re- 
fugee roUs.  But  Israel,  a  country  of  only 
2*/2  miUion  itself,  obviously  cannot  ab- 
sorb them,  whether  there  are  a  minion 
or  2  milUon.  Not  only  are  its  resources 
Inadequate,  but  it  would  be  poUtically 
absurd  for  Israel  to  try  to  give  homes 
to  mUIIons  of  people  who  have  vowed 
their  eternal  enmity  to  Israel's  existence. 
In  a  framework  of  peace  and  security 
Israel  may  be  satisfied  to  negotiate  the 
return  of  aU  or  part  of  the  land  on  which 
the  refugees  are  currently  settled;  but 
since  the  Arab  governments  refuse  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  Israel  has  no  choice 
but  to  maintain  its  Jurisdiction.  Arab 
leaders  recognize  that  the  presence  of 
the  refugees  suits  their  purposes  by  mak- 
ing life  difficult  for  Israel.  As  for  the 
refugees   themselves,    the   Arab   States 
seem  to  consider  them  poUtlcal  pawns 
to  be  manipulated  as  policy  demands. 
They  have  not  treated  the  refugees  as 
human  beings,  so  it  has  been  impossible 
to  appeal  to  a  humanitarian  impulse 
within  the  Arab  world. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
Arab  chiefs  who  look  upon  the  refugees 
as  a  source  of  turmoil  have  assessed  the 
situation  with  some  accuracy.  Arab 
propagandists  are  again  at  work  with 
their  messages  of  hate  and  destruction. 
The  shock  of  the  first  days  of  war  has 
worn  off  and  the  troublemakers  again 
find  receptive  ears.  We  have  only  to  take 
note  of  the  general  strike  of  Arab  mer- 
chants In  Jerusalem  last  week.  By  the 
agreement  of  aU  observers,  Israel  has 
treated  the  Jerusalem  Arabs  weU.  The 
strike  Indicates  the  kind  of  behavior  one 
could  expect  en  masse  if  Israel  tried  to 
absorb  some  milUons  of  Arabs.  That  be- 
havior might  range  from  civil  disobedi- 
ence, such  as  we  saw  in  Jerusalem,  or 
guerrilla  warfare,  such  as  was  conducted 
for  years  from  the  Gaza  Strip.  The  Arab 
refugees  are  restless.  They  are  being 
stirred  up.  They  may  soon  be  contribut- 
ing actively,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  to 
InstabiUty  In  the  Middle  East. 

Four  years  ago.  I  visited  Israel  and  I 
made  an  extensive  study  of  .fhe  refugees 


living  imder  United  Nations  Jurisdiction 
on  the  Israel  frontiers.  I  warned  then 
that  "unless  the  United  States  takes  the 
initiative,  another  decade  win  find  that 
the  Palestine  Arab  refugees  have  become 
even  more  institutionalized  and  more 
difficult  to  Integrate."  I  made  10  recom- 
mendations for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
fluidity  to  the  situation.  They  were  not 
foUowed — with  a  result  that  we  all 
know — another  round  of  destructive  war. 
I  visited  Israel  again  last  month  and 
found  the  situation  much  worse  than  be- 
fore. Millions  of  donars  had  been  spent, 
most  of  them  by  the  United  States,  to 
sustain  the  refugees.  But  the  years 
brought  no  Improvement.  Conditions 
have  obviously  become  more  threaten- 
ing and  an  our  money  and  efforts  have 
been  wasted.  I  repeat  now  that  the 
United  States  must  act  if  war  is  not 
again  to  be  the  fruit  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  against  our  national 
Interest  to  aUow  the  current  refugee  situ- 
ation to  continue,  deteriorating  as  it  does 
week  by  week.  If  the  volatile  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  explodes  once  more,  the 
price  may  be  much  heavier  for  all  of  us. 
I  beUeve  we  cannot  afford,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  to  permit  the  current 
refugee  problem  to  rigidify,  as  it  did  after 
the  1948  war.  Solutions  obviously  become 
more  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ratio  to 
their  rigidity. 

Unfortunately,  my  recommendations 
of  4  years  ago  wlU  no  longer  do.  Had 
they  been  foUowed  then,  I  believe  the 
refugee  problem  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  manageable  Umits.  But  that  is 
spilled  milk  and  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  an  answer. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
that  a  dramatic  gesture  of  constructive 
good  win  on  our  part  Is  both  mandatory 
and  urgent.  That  is  why  I  feel  the  time 
has  come  to  divest  ourselves  of  some  pre- 
conceptions. It  Is  the  moment  for  cour- 
age and  audacity. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  announce 
at  once  his  willingness  to  accept  into  this 
country  25,000  refugees  of  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  wars. 

I  have  no  animosity  for  the  Arab  peo- 
ple, nor  do  my  feUow  Americans.  On  the 
contrary,  I  beUeve  they  can  make  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  this  country.  My 
study  into  the  refugees  4  years  ago  Indi- 
cated that,  with  relatively  Uttle  training, 
many  of  them  could  be  made  into  highly 
skUIed  workers.  I  believe  that  many 
Arabs  would  gladly  accept  the  offer  to 
settle  in  the  United  States  and  that  the 
United  States  would  absorb  them  with 
almost  no  difficulty. 

It  is  delusive  to  expect  miracles,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  would  hope  that  such  a 
gesture  on  our  part  would  produce  a 
chain  reaction  that  might  lead  to  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  as- 
pects of  the  Middle  Eastern  morass. 

I  would  look  to  the  other  countries  of 
the  West  to  make  similar  gestures.  Most 
of  the  Western  European  countries  are 
stiU  short  of  labor.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  welcome  immigrants.  Canada, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina  have  already  of- 
fered to  accept  some  Arab  refugees.  The 
West  has  room  for  more  Arab  peoples. 
The  nations  of  the  Communist  bloc 
would,  I  hope,  behave  with  equivalent 
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magnanimity.  Certainly  they  coiild  do 
no  less  than  the  nations  of  the  West  to 
assist  their  recent  allies. 

The  various  international  philanthrop- 
ic organizations,  including  the  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  would.  I  am  sure, 
cooperate  in  a  major  resettlement  pro- 
gram. 

If  I  am  right  in  foreseeing  events,  then 
surely  all  the  Arab  States  would  be  put 
to  tremendous  pressvu-e  to  take  in  their 
own  brethren,  to  the  limit  of  their  capac- 
ity. Certainly,  we  would  help  them  make 
the  transition,  because  we  would  rather 
upend  our  money  on  resettlement  than 
on  reconstruction  made  necessary  by 
another  war.  How  long  could  the  Arab 
leaders  resist  welcoming  the  refugees,  if 
they  were  being  welcomed  by  peoples 
throughout  the  world? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Israel  would  also 
make  Its  contribution,  if  such  a  chain 
of  events  were  underway.  Israel  is  ready 
to  take  a  proportionate  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  integration  of  the 
refugees  into  society,  though  obviously  it 
cannot  take  the  full  responsibility.  Israel 
has  clearly  indicated  that  it  would  help. 
Once  the  momentum  of  resettlement 
begins,  we  may  be  able  to  resolve  this 
problem.  The  time  has  come,  at  lea.st, 
to  make  a  beginning.  We  will  solve  noth- 
ing by  paralysis.  The  initiative  in  this 
field  must  lead  to  negotiations  in  a 
variety  of  other  fields  where  differences 
remain  acute.  We  must  restore  fluidity 
to  a  situation  which  is  rapidly  worsen- 
ing. Peace  in  the  Middle  East  requires  no 
less  of  us,  and  the  cause  is  worth  our  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1963, 1  stated : 

Although  I  do  not  regard  the  solution  ol 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  as  the  key  issue 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  sWtes,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  relugee  problem  Is  one  of 
the  problems  that  must  be  solved  If  there  Is 
to  be  peace  and  stablUty  In  the  Near  East. 

Today,  however,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  vmless  and  until  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  Is  solved,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  4  years 
have  passed  since  I  made  that  report 
on  the  Near  East  and  we  have  gone 
through  another  destructive  war,  but  we 
are  still  left  with  the  same  dilemmas. 
The  refugee  problem  is,  as  I  said  then. 
only  one  of  the  many  differences  that 
exist  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
But  we  Americans  learned  to  our  dis- 
may when  we  went  to  the  brink  of  war 
last  June  that  the  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  the  worlds  problems.  A  new 
war  may  be  a  world  war.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  back  waiting  for  the  initiative 
to  come  from  another  quarter.  We  must 
not  wait  for  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
to  flow  from  sources  which,  in  our  time, 
have  only  been  dry.  We  must  show  by 
our  own  good  will  what  the  possibilities 
are  for  peace.  I  believe  we  can  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  community  of  nations. 
We  have  the  resources  and  the  capacity 
for  moral  leadership.  I  call  upon  the 
President  to  respond  positively   to  my 
proposal  to  restore  the  movement  toward 
permanent  peace. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  for  his  compassion 
and  imderstanding  of  the  problem.  With- 
out the  settlement  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  in  the  Middle  East,  permanent 
peace  cannot  be  established  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  And  while  I  do  not  speak 
and  caimot  speak  for  what  the  State  of 
Israel  might  do,  I  believe  it  is  commend- 
able that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  suggest- 
ing and  promoting  a  worldwide  program 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  understands 
that  25.000  of  the  1.3  million  refugees  is 
a  very  small  proportion. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  on  June  13,  1967,  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  rather 
proposing  an  extensive  program  for  re- 
settlement of  the  Arab  refugees  on  the 
land  available  in  the  various  territories 
around  the  State  of  Israel,  and  that  it 
would  cost  far  less  to  reclaim  that  arid 
desert  land  than  it  would  to  conduct  an 
arms  race  in  that  area. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  all  of  his  sug- 
gestions. They  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
sideration of  our  Government. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
I  want  to  say  his  view  and  his  idea  is  an 
excellent  one.  I  might  say  that  of  course 
this  is  part  of  this  plan.  But  I  feel  that  if 
the  entire  world  felt  a  sense  of  awareness 
of  this  problem,  if  the  entire  world  did 
something  to  break  the  logjam  that  has 
existed  for  19  years,  that  today  these 
Arab  refugees  who  are  presently  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  Israel  will 
be  permitted  to  emigrate  from  these 
areas  where  they  are  presently  located, 
where  previous  to  Jime  5  the  Arab  na- 
tions would  not  permit  them  to  emigrate, 
because  they  used  those  Arab  refugees 
as  a  political  whip  witli  which  to  beat 
Israel  over  the  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  any  plan  that  will 
tend  to  break  this  long  logjam  is  a  plan 
that  will  lend  to  fluidity  because  if  there 
is  an  agreement  insofar  as  one  item  is 
concerned,  then  who  knows  but  one  may 
lead  to  another,  this  may  start  a  chain 
of  events  which  will  result  in  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  peace  in  the  world. 


RYAN  BILL  TO  FACILITATE  ITALIAN 
IMMIGRATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  remedy  as  it 
did  many  of  the  irrational  and  inequi- 
table policies  of  our  previous  laws,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of 
1965  contains  certain  defects — defects 
which  undercut  specific  policies  embod- 
ied in  that  legislation. 

Under  the  present  law  certain  aliens 
registered  in  the  fifth  preference  cate- 
gory for  immigration  into  the  United 
States  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
which  is  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 


policy  of  equality  of  treatment  and  that 
favoring  reunification  of  families — pol- 
icies which  are  fundamental  to  our  new 
philosophy  regarding  the  treatment  of 
aliens  who  wish  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  will  explain  in 
greater  detail,  the  effect  of  the  immigra- 
tion law  is  to  discriminate  against  Ital- 
ian brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens 
compared  to  brothers  and  sisters  of 
other  nationalities  applying  for  perma- 
nent immigration  visas. 

The  existing  situation  is  such  that  an 
Italian  brother  and  sister  as  well  as  his 
spouse  and  children,  on  behalf  of  whom 
a  petition  for  immigration  under  the 
fifth  preference  category  is  filed  today, 
will  wait  at  the  minimum  10  years  be- 
fore he  will  receive  a  visa.  A  more  real- 
istic estimate  is  that  he  will  wait  15  to 
20  years. 

In  comparison,  one  from  any  of  the 
other  33  nations  for  which  the  fifth 
preference  Is  oversubscribed,  for  whom 
a  similar  petition  is  filed,  will  probably 
be  required  to  wait,  in  most  cases,  no 
longer  than  1  or  2  years  before  receiv- 
ing an  immigration  visa. 

Conversely,  an  Italian  eligible  for 
fifth  preference  status  must  have  filed 
over  12  years  ago  in  order  to  receive 
an  immigration  visa.  An  alien,  holding 
fifth  preference  status,  from  any  of  the 
other  33  nations  for  which  that  cate- 
gory is  oversubscribed,  must  have  filed 
only  13  months  ago  in  order  to  receive 
a  similar  visa. 

The  Visa  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  State 
Department  Informs  me  that  as  of  the 
end  of  1966  there  were  nearly  100,000 
Italians  who  had  been  approved  for  fiftli 
preference  status. 

Under  the  current  law  the  Italian 
quota  is  5,666  per  year;  but  section  201 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965—8  U.S.C.  1151 
(c)  and  (d) — provides  that  quota  num- 
bers, unused  in  a  preceeding  fiscal  year 
are  to  be  put  in  an  immigration  pool 
for  use  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Im- 
migrants unable  to  obtain  an  immigra- 
tion visa  under  the  regular  allotment  for 
a  specific  preference  category  can  ob- 
tain a  visa  from  this  pool  during  a  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  in  accordance  to 
their  preference  status  and  the  date 
their  petition  was  filed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General— section  203(c)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1965— 
8  U.S.C.  1153(c). 

Although  the  1965  act  abolishes  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origin  quota  sys- 
tem, it  does  place  a  maximum  limit  of 
170,000  on  the  number  of  permanent 
immigrants  permitted  to  come  into  tlie 
United  States  each  year  from  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Section 
201(a)— 8  U.S.C.  1151(a).  Furthermore, 
section  202(a)— 8  U.S.C.  1152(a)— re- 
stricts the  number  of  permanent  im- 
migrants from  any  one  country  to  20.000 
per  year.  Special  immigrants  defined  by 
section  101(a)  (27)— 8  U.S.C.  1101(a) 
(27) — and  immediate  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens — defined  in  section  201(b)— 8 
U.S.C.  1151(b)— as  children,  spouses  ana 
parents  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States- 
are  not  subject  to  the  numerical  limita- 
tions. 
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.ifrrM^^^rrn-ss:  r^xtj^.^-^n^t^^i  S:£%H£-°rES: 

ence    classification.     Tl^t     is,     40.800    permanent  visas  were  Issued  to  Italians    permanent    hLSStionfrcSSie    of 

^n'^^hfiH^rpn  l^^^k  *"f-  ^"^  "^""^  l""'  ^^  ^^'  ^«^«"  preference  categories,  toese  33  litioSrS  haveflSd  a  Ltl 

and  chUdren,  of  U.S.  citizens  are  per-  I  emphasize,  however,  that  only  20,000  tlon  with  the  Attorney  General  nri^  to 

nutted  to  come  Into  the  United  States  per  year  are  permitted  under  the  lav^  to  July  1    1966   InTder  to  Si  I  ^sa 

each  year  in  the  order  in  which  their  immigrate  from  Italy;  therefore  during  Onlv  if  one  is^nniv^L  frni-TrJaf^   ft» 

petition  has  been  filed  with  the  Attorney  the  first  6  months,  uAder  the  new  law  34th  rmtZ  miS?  hfs^tmZ  l^^'v^n 

^)""sS^1i)T(cf-!i'u-ic''m3-(cV''  Scf  cf  Jr  -^^?i«^  «^-  ^"^-  ^S  TnTiJTiS.TSt?^i^:r\^Z 
K&),  secuon  fo^(c)— 8  U.S.C.  1153(c).  erence  categories  would  have  remained  obtain  a  fifth  preference  vL«!a   itaiv  i<! 
I  pomt  out  that  tJie  40,800  limit  In-  available.  That  these  2,613  visas  were  over  12  years  b^WndTiS  Xr  ^[uoi 
dudes  not  only  brothers  and  sisters  of  not  "used"  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shaker   the  prtSitsituatfon?s 
Umted  Citizens,  but  a  spouse  or  child-  the  number  of  permanent  visas  issued  inconsistent  with  the  pWloLpS  under- 
unmarried  pwson  under  21  years  of  age-  during  the  first  part  of  fiscal  year  1966,  lying  our  nk   mmigratSn  ^nd^atu^^^^ 
who  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  an  im-  July  1,  1965.  through  November  31.  1965  Sation^UcJ  ™o  ways 
Zl?^i  ftf"  "^^.^^^  immediate  issu-  brought  the  total  up  to  the  20.000  annual  First,   it   discriS?^a!S^  against   fifth 
ance  of  a  visa,  or  to  conditional  entry,  lunit.  preference  status  Itftliam:   tC  nrni;  of 

tTor20T(aH¥)^'^^^s"?   ulf^aTT^'^-  ,0^1^!!'' ^f^'  ^'  "'=■  T^  '"^^^    ^^""«  f  not  a 'd^ff^eren'?? o^a^f ew 

tion  -sud(a)  (8)— 8  U.S.C    1153(a)(9).  30.    1966.    12.835   visas   were   issued   to    months  or  even  1  or  2  years  Fifth  oref- 

Thus,  for  example,  of  the  3.538  perma-  those  in  the  first  four  preference  cate-    erence  Italiai^  are  12  yS  belSd  Jther 

^r?n,i^Hf*'''l^^"''^r^^'^P''^-  T^^^'i  3-538  Were  issued  to  Italians  in    nationaUtiesl^  ItauiTSTS  a  £th 

iSerand^^e  30    I'^^^iS^'^.^'  "^«  ^^^  P^^ ^^ce  «^tegory.                      preference  visa  on  July  2.1^.  uVpSb- 

1966   and  June  30.  1966,  1,269  were  for  Using  these  figures  for  a  rough  projec-    ably  have  to  wait  for  lO  or  more  vears  at 

wp°r?f^r  ""L^^"^  f.iy\''^}^''''  '26  "o"-  *nd  assuming  for  the  ease  of  com-    the  minimum  before  obtaS  that  Ssa 

Ss    aS^t«  ,..^fn?"l'^r  *"^  PUtation  that  4.000  fifth  preference  visas  By  comparison,  although  one  from  Iraq 

^n!r  A^J^  1,543  were  for  children  of  will  be  issued  to  Italians  annually,  it  filing  on  the  same  date  could  not  obtain 

those  brothers  and  sisters-Annual  Re-  would  take  about  25  years  for  the  nearly  a  visa  under  the  fifth  preference  cate- 

port  of  the  Visa  Office.  Bureau  of  Security  100.000   fifth   preference   Italians   now  gory  during  August,  1967  he  ™weU  be 

If  f     I'S^*'^ '^^'  ^•®-  Department  of  registered,  to  obtain  visas.  Were  one  to  able  to  obtain  the  visa  in  the  very  near 

fatate,  1966.  page  45.  assume  that  only  75  percent  of  those  now  future. 

Tneoretlcally.  any  visas  not  required  on  the  fifth  preference  waiting  list  will        In    the   second   place,    the   situation 

lor  wie  flrst  ^ur  preference  categories  remain  eligible  under  the  law,  it  would  miUtates  against  our  poUcy  designed  to 

canoe  used  by  fifth  preference  applicants,  take  over  18  years  to  admit  the  75,000  facIUtate  the  reuniting  of  families  Once 

Since  the  Visa  Office  has  not,  as  yet,  in  this  category.  agahi,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  months  or 

compiled  figures   regarding  permanent  However,  this  Is  only  half  of  the  story,  even  2  years,  but  a  matter  of  10  or  more 

visas  Issued  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  for  during  this  period  of  time  additional  years  before  present  applicants  might 

June  30.  1967,  my  projections  are  based  petitions   in   behalf   of   potential   fifth  obtain  a  visa. 

upon  the  number  of  permanent  visas  is-  preference  Italians  wiU  be  filed.                    During  this  time  period  ch-cumstances 

sued  between  the  effective  date  of  the  The  Visa  Office  Informs  me  that  an  might  occur  as  to  preclude  an  applicant 

iofi         December  1.  1965,  and  June  30,  average  of  5,000  per  year  of  such  peti-  from  this  status.  His  U.S.  relative  might 

1966.  During  that  period  the  number  of  tions  were  approved  1957  and  1965.  Dur-  die;  the  appUcant  himself  might  die  In 

pemanent  visas  issued  to  Italians  by  Ing  fiscal  year  1966  some   16.000  fifth  the  latter  case,  his  spouse  and  children 

perf erence  category  were  as  foUows:  preference  petitions  were  approved.  This  whose  status  depended  upon  that  of  the 

Preference  category:                     Visas  issued  latter  figure  may  not  provide  a  realistic  deceased,  would  lose  their  fifth  prefer- 

\ 53  basis  for  future  estimates  since  it  Is  Uke-  enco  status.  If  unable  to  otherwise  qual- 

2  4,881  ly  that  many  filed  petitions  due  to  the  ify  for  a  permanent  visa,  they  would  be 

a  38  abolition  by  the  1965  act  of  the  previous  permanently    precluded    from    joining 

^                                                         7,763  5,66c  per  year  quota  for  Italian  Immi-  their    brother-in-law    or    sister-in-law. 

6  "I                          "                      845  ^^"a^^-  aunts  or  uncles  In  the  United  States. 

7 '.'".'.'".         14  Assuming,  however,  that  5,000  Italians        I   have   today   introduced   legislation 

Nonpreference o  ®^®  and  are  approved  for  fifth  prefer-  which  would  eliminate  these  harsh  In- 

ence  per  year,  at  the  end  of  the  25-year  equities— inequities  which  to  some  extent 

Total  17,232  period  required  to  admit   the  existing  are  the  result  of  our  former  irrational 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Visa  Office,  aPP^icants,  there  would  be  a  backlog  of  immigration  policy  under  which  quotas 

tJ.s.  state  Department  of  Security  and  Con-  ^ome  120,000  new  ai^Ucants.  for  immigrants  were  based  upon  nation- 

nilar  Affairs,  1966,  page  45.  A  different  set  of  assumptions  yields  ality. 

If  one  includes  those  Italians  who  nh  ^he  following  time  table.                                     In  effect,  my  bill  will  confer  the  status 

taiLTpermanent  status  ^^^^  Were  one  haU  of  the  20,000  per  country  of   an   Immediate   relative.   wttWn   the 

or  under  tSadj^tment  quota  aUocated  to  fifth  preference  ap-  meaning  of  section  201(b)  of  the  Immi- 

dure    the  ksSaS  of  Sverf  000  Derma"  ^h  "^^^ '*  ^°'^'^  **^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^*"°^  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965-8 

neS  vSas  wK  are  not  sub^eSt  to  n^  ^^  *??k^  ""^T  °°  ^^  ^^-  ^^  ^PP"'  ^■^■^-  1151<b)-to  any  one  who  has  filed 

mericS^uiirtSnJ  a^d  the  sieifl^non"  L^^  ^'  ^L^^  °^  ^'^^  P«^  ^^  »"'  '^'^  t^«  Attorney  General  prior  to  July 

quote  sSlK^ds^    tSt  nuX^of  Jl^^  ^'^^  50  000  on  the  fifth  preference  1.  1966.  a  petition  for  admission  under 

pemanIS  vL£  £u^  to  iSSt  Hp  "^/*  ^^  ^  °^  ^^  ^°-''«"  P^'^™*-  *^«  ^^'^  Preference  category. 

twSf  iSoembS  1    1965    an?  S  4'  «  ^-  ^^^^'  even  under  very  optimls-        The  peUtioner,  his  spouse  and  children 

iSelexSTd  20  500                                 ■  ««  assumptions,  assumptions  which  in  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  permanent  visa 

A^umine  that  thP  tntni   n.imho.  „f  f^*y  ™ay  not  be  warranted.  It  may  not  withstanding  any  numerical  limita- 

flfth^fprpn^o  vi;„t  v'naL""™^?,'^  °^  *ake  10  years  to  put  fifth  preference  tlon  applicable  to  his  country    to  his 

S:  on^„       tS    /   *^^   °'.®°?.'  avaUable  status   Italians   on   the   same   basis   of  preference   category   or  to   tlS' ^ual 

^iefweTSb™  for'^tSvTt  wo'^Jd  ^^^^'f  n  '^^.  f™°^  °*^«^  "^"°"«-  number  of  immiSspeiSitSd  t^Sr 

E  J^hP  vl^  mVnim^fm  S  Iv         ^  According  to  the  latest  report  issued  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  qualify  as 

tTo^^.i  *1    ^  ™^i™,"^  °^El^^  y^ars  the   Visa   Office,    Immigrant   visas   are  an  immediate  relative  the  aUen Wt  at 

^c^.t,5?wrnl^^^'*^f  f^^'^K"*";  ^^^"*^^«  ^^'^  "^"ans  in  this  category  the  time  of^Stton  f ot  ?  X  be 

C£r^^r"aS^^SS^"oS;^2  SSci;V?9T5'^^^  ^^^"^  ^^°^  ^  found  to  have^Ued  the  requiSSr^! 

limitprl   ty»  9n  (WW)  ,^.  <.  •"'"•  iiii.iuiiaiup. 

Altoou^h  th^VpfWiiv  rw:sihiP    if  „  iK^^  ^^^  V^  countrics  and  areas  to  which  The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  bUl  are 

cy,mrT-^»l  ,,i      f,  «    t^  possible    It  is  these  preferences  apply.  34  are  oversub-  to  place  Italians  in  relatively  the  same 

S^Kfm,^«^^*"f  "'^  ^  "^P«t  ">e  20  -  scribed  for  fifth  preference  visas.  That  situation  as  aliens  of  5h«-  nattons^y 

000  immigration  visas  that  can  be  made  Is.  there  are  34  nations  with  more  fifth  so  doing,  the  pr^lplc  of  eSi^Tmder- 
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lying  our  new  Immigration  policies  will 
be  reinforced  and  made  meaningful  for 
Italy. 

My  bill  would  also  strengthen  the  pol- 
icy of  famUy  reunification  Inherent  in 
the  1965  act.  In  his  letter,  of  July  23, 
1963.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  recommending 
revision  and  modernization  of  our  immi- 
gration policies.  President  Kennedy 
stressed  the  need  for  legislation  which 
would  take  into  account  "the  family  re- 
lationship between  immigrants  and  per- 
sons already  here,  so  that  the  reuniting 
of  families  is  encouraged." 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  concerning  immigration  on 
January  13,  1965,  pointed  out  that  as  the 
result  of  the  then  current  law  and  poli- 
cies, "thousands  of  our  citizens  are 
needlessly  seperated  from  their  parents 
or  other  close  relatives."  He  recom- 
mended preferences  that  "would  favor 
close  relatives  and  citizens  and  per- 
manent residents,  and  thus  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  reuniting  of  families — long  a 
primary  goal  of  American  immigration 
policy." 

In  its  report  to  accompany  H.R.  2580, 
which  was  subsequently  enacted  as  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
pointed  out  that  Congress  "has  progres- 
sively enacted  special  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  reimiting  of  families." 

In  commenting  on  the  bill,  the  report 
stated: 

Retxnlflcatlon  of  families  la  emphasized  as 
th«  foremoet  consideration.  The  bill  has  a 
revised  order  of  preferences  to  first  reunite 
famlUes  (H.  Rept.  No.  748,  8»th  Cong..  1st 
seas..  1965,  p.  13.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  my  bill  will 
not  only  place  Italians  on  an  equal  basis 
with  applicants  from  other  nations  there- 
by promoting  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment;  but  more  importantly,  in 
hiunan  terms,  it  will  strengthen  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States 
favoring  the  reunification  of  families. 


THE  PROPOSED  GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago  this  House  passed,  by 
an  overwhelming  margin,  a  bill  designed 
to  assist  law-enforcement  oCQcers  in  cop- 
ing with  the  outward  symptoms  of  what 
I  referred  to  during  the  debate  as  Amer- 
ica's most  serious  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War.  That  bill  contained,  among  other 
provisions,  a  generous  authorization  for 
funds  to  train  such  officers  in  combatting 
riots. 

But  attacking  the  symptoms  of  a  ma- 
jor cancer  in  the  body  politic  is  only  part 
of  the  Job — and  the  easier  and  more 
superiflcial  part,  at  that.  Now  we  must 
turn  to  the  other  part  of  the  Job — the 
eradication  of  the  root  causes  of  civU 
imrest. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  have 
been  working  together,  along  with  dedi- 
cated State  and  local  officials  in  every 
part  of  the  Nation,  to  strike  at  the  causes 


of  the  dangerous  sense  of  irrelevance 
that  makes  strangers  in  a  strange  land 
of  so  many  of  our  fellow  Americans.  This 
sense  of  Irrelevance.  I  suggest,  is  a  deep- 
er wound  to  the  human  soul  than  seg- 
regation or  discrimination  or  poverty — 
though  it  adds  to  the  pain  of  each  of 
these. 

When  a  whole  teclinology  is  changing, 
as  ours  is;  when  the  entire  industrial 
pattern  is  being  revolutionized,  as  ours 
Is;  when  the  strength  and  willingness  to 
work  that  was  all  that  many  Americans 
could  bring  to  the  market  place  is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  commodity  with  which 
to  earn  a  living;  then  people  begin  to 
wonder  what  they  exist  for.  and  whether 
they  have  any  meaning  as  individuals 
in  the  economy  and  in  the  society.  When 
they  feel  this  way,  they  lose  any  sense 
of  identity  and  they  are  easy  prey  to  the 
first  demagog  who  comes  along. 

Americans  are  a  complex  people,  and 
our  needs  are  complex.  But  the  basic 
need  of  any  human  being  is  a  purpose — 
a  function  to  fulfill — a  Job  to  do.  Jobs 
are  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  problems 
that  are  facing  our  society,  but  they  are 
an  essential  answer.  And  while  the 
agenda  of  our  society  does  not  end  with 
the  goal  of  full  employment,  it  most  sure- 
ly begins  there. 

I  am  today  introducing,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  large  number  of  our  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues,  H.R.  12280.  a  bill 
to  help  provide  Jobs  for  people  able  and 
willing  to  work.  This  bill  calls  for  a  mas- 
sive investment  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, to  help  them  bear  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  million  new  Jobs  a  year  to  peo- 
ple who  are  now  unemployed  or  seriously 
underemployed.  The  bill  does  not  specify 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  can  be  offered,  but 
it  clearly  envisages  what  I  would  call 
"entrance  Jobs" — Jobs  in  urban  improve- 
ment. Jobs  as  teachers'  aides,  hospital 
aides.  Jobs  on  reforestation  projects,  Jobs 
which  the  economy  needs,  and  which  the 
imemployed  need,  but  Jobs  which  do  not 
now  exist.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
such  Jobs  will  be  offered  subject  to  a 
brief  but  essential  set  of  standards  guar- 
anteeing that  the  men  and  women  who 
are  offered  these  Jobs  will  be  paid  at  a 
level  high  enough  to  sustain  human 
dignity  and  under  the  protections  which 
other  working  people  take  for  granted. 
I  can  hear  it  said  that  this  is  a  vast 
"make-work"  bill.  That  is  not  the  case. 
The  work  is  there  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  there  are  vast  areas  in 
which  the  Nation  desperately  needs  the 
services  of  its  imemployed.  This  is  a 
"make-Job"  program  to  fill  the  unfilled 
and  the  dangerous  gap  between  what  the 
coimtry  and  its  people  need  and  what  is 
presently  available  in  the  way  of  Jobs. 

The  program  which  we  are  proposing 
would  be  a  major  innovation  in  the  drive 
toward  full  employment.  But  it  is  not  an 
innovation  which  is  proposed  without 
careful  thought  and  testing.  Several 
presidential  groups  in  the  last  two  years 
have  recommended  similar  programs. 
The  Automation  Commission,  the  Public 
Welfare  Advisory  Council,  and  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  all  backed 
strong  measures  to  provide  employment 
for  those  willing  and  able  to  work.  The 


National  Advisory  Commission  on  Pood 
and  Fiber  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion for  a  rural  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  And  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  called  for 
guaranteed  Jobs  for  those  physically  able 
to  work. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  in  a  report 
titled,  "Toward  Pull  Employemnt,"  rec- 
ommended a  large-scale  program  of  Jobs 
tailored  specifically  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  Last  year,  our  good  friend 
and  able  colleague,  Jm  Scheuer,  headed 
a  Democratic  study  group  task  force, 
which  recommended  establishment  of  a 
program  of  public  service  employment. 
A  limited  version  of  the  task  force  pro- 
posal was  included  in  last  year's  amend- 
ments to  the  poverty  program. 

I  will  not  exaggerate  the  claims  for 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  solve 
all  our  problems.  It  will  not  forever  and 
immediately  erase  unemployment,  nor 
will  it  bring  within  the  first  week  of  its 
operation,  a  total  sense  of  belonging — a 
full  realization  of  relevance  to  every 
American  who  today  feels  he  does  not 
have  anything  to  offer  this  society.  But 
it  is  a  beginning  and  an  ambitious  be- 
ginning. I  hope  that  we  can  have  hear- 
ings at  an  early  point.  I  hope  the  flaws 
which  imdoubtedly  exist  In  this  proposal 
can  be  brought  to  light,  and  that  we  can 
get  moving  toward  the  concept  of  guar- 
anteed employment. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  pledged 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  a  policy 
of  "assuring  full  employment."  That 
was  21  years  ago  and  many  Americans 
are  still  imable  to  find  work.  The  time 
has  come,  I  think,  to  redeem  that  pledge. 
One  word  more,  Mr.  Speaker— I  am 
honored  and  gratified  by  the  response  to 
this  bill.  Forty-nine  of  our  colleagues 
have  agreed  to  have  their  names  at- 
tached to  this  bill— so  many,  in  fact, 
that  the  House  rule  which  limits  cospon- 
sorshlp  to  25  members,  has  forced  us  to 
introduce  more  than  one  identical  bill. 
My  distinguished  and  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  has  introduced  the  second 
bill. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  legislation  and  the  full 
list  of  cosponsors  of  the  bUls  H.R.  12280 
andHJR.  12281: 
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•B.B..  12280 
[Identical  to  HJl.  12281] 
(Sponsors  of  H.B.  12280:  James  G.  O'Hara, 
William  D.  Ford,  Nedzi.  Conyers,  Perkins, 
Holland,  Scheuer.  Gonzalez.  Halpern,  Rees, 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Gray,  Barrett,  Pepper, 
O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Reuss.  Hawkins,  Roybal, 
Multer,  Moorhead,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Hel- 
stoskl,  HoUfleld,  Dlggs,  and  Karth.) 

(Sponsors  of  H.B.  12281:  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Bingham,  Gilbert,  Rosen- 
thal, Walker,  Vanlk.  Corman,  Rodlno,  Minish, 
Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Wright.  Resnlck,  Brown  of  California, 
Farbsteln,  Mrs.  Mink,  Messrs.  Burton  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Hathaway,  Praser,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Messrs.  Eckhardt,  Nix,  Cohelan, 
O'Konskl,  and  Button.: 

A  bin  to  guarantee  productive  employment 
opportunities   for   those   who   are   imem- 
ployed or  underemployed 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 


America  in,  Congressf  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa|"The  Guaranteed  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967". 

DECLABATION  OT  WTNDniGB,  PtTBPOSC  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that.  In  the 
public  Interest,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  find  gainful  employ- 
ment for  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  but  who,  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  as  Individuals, 
are  unable  to  find  such  gainful  employment; 
and  that  Jobs  assured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  exercise  of  such  responsibility 
will  benefit  not  only  those  employed  but  will 
also  benefit  the  Nation  generally  by  assuring 
a  more  stable  economy  and  a  more  stable 
society. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  to  further  Implement  the  goal  of 
full  employment  It  shall  be  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
a  program  consistent  with  overall  economic 
and  manpower  policies,  with  the  active  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  with  nonprofit 
private  agencies  primarily  In  the  public 
service  area,  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
productive  employment  opportunities  for 
those  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
who  are  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 

DEnmriONS 
Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  unemployed  per- 
son" means  any  individual  aged  eighteen  to 
sixty-five,  both  inclusive,  who  has  demon- 
strated that  he  Is  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work,  and  (A)  has  been  unemployed  for 
five  or  more  weeks;  or  (B)  has  been  forced 
by  economic  reasons  to  work  on  a  paf  t-tlme 
basis  though  seeking  full-time  employment 

(2)  The  term  "part-time  basis"  means  less 
than  thirty-five  hours  a  week  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  ten  weeks  or  more. 

(3)  The  term  "private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation" means  any  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitution, or  any  private  nonprofit  hospital  or 
other  health-care  institution,  or  any  private 
nonprofit  organization  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  engaged  In  activities  designed  to 
Improve  the  physical,  social,  economic  or  cul- 
tural condition  in  the  comxnunlty  or  area 
to  be  served. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

OFFICE   OF    GUARANTEED    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPOBTUNrriES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of  Guu- 
anteed  Employment  Opportunities,  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  That  section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(117)  Director,  Office  of  Guaranteed  Em- 
ployment Opportunities.  Department  of 
Labor." 

GRANT   AtTTHOBrrY 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
agency  or  with  any  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, to  provide  employment  for  up 
to  one  million  eligible  unemployed  persons 
at  any  one  time. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  6.  Any  agency  or  organization  which 
wishes  to  receive  a  grant  under  section  5  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  which 
shall  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that — 

(1)  the  requirements  of  section  7  (relating 
to  avoidance  of  bad  effects  on  others)  will 
be  met, 

(2)  the  wages  paid  under  the  grant  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  8, 

(3)  the  hours  of  work  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  9, 


(4)  the  health  and  safety  standards  re- 
quired by  section  10  wlU  be  met, 

(5)  workmen's  compensation  (or  Its  equiv- 
alent) will  be  provided  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 11; 

(6)  the  information  vrtth  respect  to  their 
rights  and  benefits  will  be  provided  each  em- 
ployee as  required  by  secUon  12.  and 

(7)  the  applicant  will  make  such  reports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  the  appUcant  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports. 

EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  WORKERS 

Sec.  7.  A  grant  under  section  5  shall  be 
made  only  IX  it  will  result  In  an  Increase  In 
the  employment  opportunities  which  would 
otherwise  be  available.  A  grant  shall  not  be 
made  under  secUon  6  which  would  result  In 
a  reduction  in  the  employment  and  labor 
costs  of  the  applicant,  or  the  displacement 
of  persons  currently  employed,  Including 
partial  displacement  resulting  from  a  reduc- 
tion In  hours  of  work  or  wage  rates  or  em- 
ployment benefits.  Where  a  labor  organiza- 
tion represents  employees  who  are  engaged 
In  work  similar  to  that  assisted  under  the 
grant,  and  In  the  same  area,  the  applicant 
shall  inform  the  Secretary  whether  such  or- 
ganization has  been  consulted. 

WAGES 

Sec.  8.  Wages  paid  an  employee  under 
grants  made  under  secUon  6  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  Is  the  highest;  (1)  the 
minimum  wage  appUcable  to  the  employ- 
ment under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  as  amended  If  section  6  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was  not 
exempt  under  secUon  13  thereof,  (2)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(3)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  the  area 
for  similar  work. 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

Sec.  9.  The  normal  hours  of  work  of  an 
employee  employed  under  a  grant  made  un- 
der section  5  shall  not  exceed  eight  per  day 
or  forty  per  week.  Overtime  work  shall  be 
permitted  only  where  unusual  circumstances 
exist  and  only  if  other  employees  of  the 
grantee  are  also  required  to  perform  such 
overtime  work. 

HEALTH  AND  SAPBTT 

Sec.  10.  Each  grantee  imder  section  5  shall 
maintain  suitable  standards  of  health  and 
safety.  Including  ( 1 )  suitable  physical  exam- 
inations for  prospecUve  employees  and  em- 
ployees returning  to  work  after  an  absence 
due  to  Illness  or  Injury.  (2)  first  aid  facili- 
ties and  assistance.  (3)  a  safe  place  to  work 
and  adequate  sanitary  faculties.  (4)  safety 
inspections  and  reports.  (5)  rules  governing 
undue  physical  exertion,  and  (6)  a  system 
under  which  all  supervisors  are  fully  In- 
formed as  to  health  and  safety  rules. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  11.  a  grantee  under  section  6  shall 
provide  to  each  employee  under  the  grant  a 
program  of  compensation  for  work  Injuries 
under  which  the  benefits  are  at  least  com- 
parable to  the  benefits  generally  available  to 
other  employees  employed  In  the  same  lo- 
cality. 

INFORMATION    TO    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  12.  Each  employee  employed  under  a 
grant  under  section  5  shall  be  advised  per- 
sonally, before  employment,  as  to  his  rights 
and  benefits  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. This  Includes  advice  as  to  avail- 
ability of  fringe  benefits,  unemployment  in- 
surance coverage,  the  standards  of  work  per- 
forance  required,  the  authority  of  super- 
visors to  fire  or  discipline  workers,  the  ex- 
istence of  grievance  or  appeals  procedures. 


and  the  assUtance  provided  In  connection 
with,  or  prospects  for.  employment  beyond 
the  grant  period.  A  copy  or  copies  of  a  state- 
ment of  such  advice  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  of  these  labor  standards  shall  be 
posted  in  a  prominent  place  or  places  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  all  persons  em- 
ployed, or  applying  for  work,  with  assistance 
provided  under  this  grant.  The  statement  of 
these  standards  shall  also  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  request,  for  Inspection  by  any  In- 
terested person,  Including  other  employees 
of  the  employing  agency  and  representatives 
of  labor  organizations  In  the  area. 

COMPLIANCE 

Sec  13.  Where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  faUure  to  comply  with  any 
assurance  referred  to  In  section  6,  or  that 
any  grantee  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  this  Act,  he  may  withhold  all 
or  any  part  of  future  payments  under  the 
grant  until  he  Is  satisfied  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply,  and  where  he  deems 
It  appropriate  he  may  require  the  grantee 
to  replace  any  funds  which  have  been  mis- 
applied. 

EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  contract  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  with  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  to  provide  appro- 
priate education  and  training  programs  to 
Increase  the  basic  communications  and  tech- 
nical skills  of  persons  provided  employment 
under  the  program.  The  Secretary,  in  addi- 
tion to  assuring  eligible  participants  of  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities,  shall 
promote  wherever  possible  programs  to  assist 
parUclpants  in  achieving  a  meanlngfvU  and 
productive  career. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  16.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l,  1968.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 


H.  RAP  BROWN'S  BOND  SHOULD 
BE  CANCELED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  ask  if 
our  legal  machinery  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  times.  They  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  question  when  they  see 
H.  Rap  Brown,  the  current  president  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  moving  around  this  country 
advocating  the  assassination  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  urging  Amer- 
icans to  take  guns  into  their  hands  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  their  rights  and 
privileges,  urging  all  sorts  of  violence, 
and  resorting  to  the  most  incendiary  kind 
of  oratory  while  this  man  is  out  on  bond 
granted  by  a  judge  in  Alexandria  on  a 
fugitive  warrant  of  crossing  a  State  line 
to  escape  prosecution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  ask  why  all  of 
the  authorities  do  not  exercise  all  of  the 
weapons  at  their  command  to  deal  with 
this  individual.  Certainly  we  recognize 
the  inherent  rights  of  all  Americans  to 
speak  out  on  controversial  issues  under 
the  guarantees  afforded  them  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  But  there 
is  no  question  but  that  what  Mr.  H.  Rap 
Brown  has  been  doing  and  advocating 
transcends  the  bounds  of  any  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech. 
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Here  is  a  man  who  Is  Indting  people 
U  engage  In  Insurrection. 

Here  ts  a  man  who  Is  Inciting  people 
t<  overthrow  their  GoTemment. 

Here  is  a  man  who  Is  using  the  most 
violent  language  in  his  appeals  to  the 
b  ise  emotions  of  the  people,  in  contradic- 
ti)n  of  eveiTthlng  that  America  and 
Americans  stand  for. 

Now  how  did  all  this  come  about?  Mr. 
E  rown  had  two  warrants  issued  against 
h  m  in  Cambridge.  Md.  One  was  for  coun- 
s<  ling  the  people  of  that  community  to 
b  irn  down  the  local  school.  In  the  State 
o  Maryland  there  is  a  law  which  makes 
it  a  felony  to  counsel  the  burning  of  any 
s  ore,  bam,  or  schoolhouse. 

One  hour  after  Mr.  Brown  made  his  in- 
o  indlary  speech  in  Cambridge,  the  Pine 
S  3«et  Elementary  School  burned  to  the 
g  ound  and  there  was  a  loss  of  $370,000  to 
t  le  people  of  that  community. 

This  man  was  also  charged  in  another 
\<  arrant  with  Inciting  a  riot.  He  Is 
c  larged  with  urging  the  people  of  that 
c  unmunlty  to  get  guns  and  strike  down 
t  te  "honkies,"  as  he  calls  the  white  peo- 
p  ie  of  that  community,  and  shoot  them 
t )  death. 

One  hour  later  a  policeman  was  shot 
t  i  Cambridge,  Md.,  after  the  speech  that 
I :.  Rap  Brown  made  in  that  commimlty. 

So  the  local  authorities  up  there  swore 

0  it  two  warrants  charging  Brown  with 
t  lese  two  crimes.  H.  Rap  Brown  hid  in 
a  funeral  hearse  and  escaped  across  the 
£  tate  line  into  Virginia  in  order  to  avoid 

1  roaecution  by  the  authorities  of  Cam- 
l  ridge,  Md. 

The  FBI  arrested  him  In  Alexandria 
a  Qd  he  is  now  out  on  bond  and  his  case 
c  Dmes  up  on  August  22. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  is 
{ mple  law  on  the  books  for  the  Judge  at 
i  lexandria  to  immediately  invalidate  the 
t  ond  under  which  Brown  has  his  freedom 
1  rom  the  warrant  charging  him  with 
1  ight  across  a  State  line  to  avoid  prose- 
( ution  in  Maryland  and  order  Brown 
t>  stand  trial  Immediately.  That  Judge 
X  ow  has  the  right  to  cancel  that  bond 
t  nd  to  have  Brown  brought  before  him 
Ijrthwith  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
Jidge  Intended  for  Brown  to  roam  all 
(ver  the  Nation  inciting  riots  while  he 
T  '»B  allowed  to  make  bond  to  prepare  his 
( efense. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Judge  has  ample 
( pportunlty  to  deal  with  this  man  now 
1 35tead  of  wsdtlng  xmtil  the  22d  of  Au- 
i  ust  and  I  urge  that  Judge  to  exercise 
1  hat  authority  forthwith. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  how  many  more 
<  ities  are  going  to  be  burned?  How  many 
I  ao:  J  people  are  going  to  be  killed?  How 
1  luch  more  violence  is  going  to  follow  in 
1  he  T7ake  of  H.  Rap  Brown's  vitriolic  and 
]  latred-fllled  preachings  all  over  this 
( ountry? 

Last  night  In  Florida  he  urged  the  peo- 
1  tie  to  take  their  guns  in  hand  and  go  out 
I  Jid  carve  out  for  themselves  their  rights. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the 
.  imerican  people  have  the  right  to  ask 
he  question  whether  or  not  the  legal 
:  nachinery  in  this  coimtry  is  adequate  to 
I  leal  with  people  like  H.  Rap  Brown.  I 
hink  it  Is.  I  believe  the  Judiciary  and 
\  he  interested  local  agencies,  the  FBI, 
I  ind  the  Department  of  Justice  should  m- 


deed  use  all  of  their  resources  and  make 
sure  that  renegades  like  Brown  are  taken 
out  of  society. 

My  own  judgment  Is  that  H.  Rap 
Brown,  like  Stokely  Carmichael,  should 
be  arrested  and  put  through  a  psychi- 
atric proceeding. 

I  wrote  Monday  to  the  Secret  Service 
and  asked  them  to  arrest  Stokely  Car- 
michael the  moment  he  sets  foot  on 
American  soil.  There  is  a  standing  cus- 
tom and  standard  procedure  that  when  a 
person  makes  a  threat  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  that  person 
is  picked  up  by  the  Secret  Service  or  the 
local  police  and  given  a  mental  exami- 
nation to  see  whether  or  not  that  person 
is  mentally  fit,  or  whether  he  Is  some 
mental  defective  in  the  community. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
either  Brown  or  Carmichael  should  be 
given  any  other  treament  than  is  given 
to  others  who  make  such  threats.  Both 
of  these  men  have  made  overt,  public 
threats  against  the  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  full  resources  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  both  local.  State,  and  Federsd 
should  be  used  to  see  that  these  two 
people  are  brought  before  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice. I  think  until  this  is  done  and  effec- 
tively done,  the  American  people  have 
the  right  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  legal 
machinery  in  this  coimtry  is  tidequate 
to  meet  the  great  crisis  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  STANDARDS— 
EXECUTIVE  DECISION  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  know  from  previous  oc- 
casions when  I  have  taken  the  floor,  the 
great  State  of  Montana  is  a  State  which 
derives  substantial  revenues  and  pay- 
rolls from  softwood  Ixmiber.  My  own  im- 
mediate constituents  in  the  First  District 
depend  heavily  upon  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  marketing  of  Ivmiber  for 
their  economic  substance.  It  is  my  obliga- 
tion to  serve  their  Interests  with  respect 
to  lumber  matters  in  this  body. 

Today,  however,  I  propose  to  address 
myself  to  an  issue  involving  softwood 
lumber  which  is  of  concern  not  only  to 
my  district,  my  State,  or  even  the  West. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  genuine  concern  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  very  life's  blood  of 
their  own  constituencies  whether  for- 
ested or  not,  whether  urban  or  rural, 
whether  prosperous  or  jxKtr.  I  rise  today 
to  seek  justice  and  equity  for  the  entire 
chain  of  producers,  distributors,  speci- 
fiers, architects,  builders,  and  American 
homeowners  who  have  waited  6  long 
years  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  a  modern, 
engineered  softwood  lumber  standard. 

All  of  these  people  from  the  mill  to  the 
American  home  Itself  have  been  ear- 
nestly trying  to  develop  and  adopt  an 
Improved  standard  for  softwood  lumber. 


They  have  been  trying  to  do  so  under  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  voluntary  products  stand- 
ards program.  To  date,  despite  the  best 
Intentions  and  the  most  rigorous  ad- 
herence to  whatever  procedures  the  De- 
partment has  suggested  were  current, 
they  have  been  thwarted. 

They  have  properly  operated  through 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mittee which  is  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Presumably  this  was 
the  proper  course.  And  yet,  after  that 
Committee  had  approved  3  years  ago,  a 
standard  which  presumably  met  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  criteria  and  the  ma- 
jority of  interested  parties  had  balloted 
favorably,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
ruled  it  v/as  not  supported  by  a  con- 
sensus. Subsequent  to  this  turndown,  the 
Secretary  revised  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  to  meet  changed 
membership  criteria. 

The  new  American  Liunber  Standards 
Committee  acted  again,  and  further 
modified  the  proposed  standard  to  over- 
come any  shortcomings.  When  the  com- 
mittee had  voted  out  the  last  revision 
favorably  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  attested  It  met  all  necessary 
criteria,  the  prcqx>sed  standard  was  once 
again  distributed  to  suxeptors  for  ap- 
proval under  a  sampling  system  care- 
fully devised  and  evaluated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  Department  of 
Commerce  agency.  The  results  were  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  another  Commerce  agency. 

When  the  findings  were  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Cranmerce  It  was  dis- 
closed that  80  percent  of  the  softwood 
lumber  producers  in  the  Uhited  States 
had  voted  to  accept  the  new  standard. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  consumers  voted 
for  the  prcwosed  new  standard.  I  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  had  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  been  empowered  to 
act,  it  would  have  acc^ted  and  promul- 
gated the  new  standard  which  had  clearly 
won  acceptance. 

But  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  then  ruled  that  the 
revised  standard  could  not  be  promul- 
gated for  two  reasons:  First,  the  results 
of  the  balloting  did  not  reflect  a  con- 
sensus; and  second,  even  if  consensus 
had  been  achieved  the  standard  failed 
to  meet  the  criteria  by  reason  of  being 
deficient  in  terms  of  performance  re- 
quirements. 

The  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee,  comprised  of  highly  qualified 
technical  personnel  representing  all 
aspects  of  softwood  lumber  manufacture, 
specification,  distribution,  and  use  was 
stimned  by  this  decision.  An  appeal  was 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
seeking  a  reversal  of  the  ruling — it  was 
denied. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  with 
some  alarm,  I  think,  that  the  Depart- 
ment deviated  In  three  significant  ways 
from  normal  balloting  procedures  in  its 
handling  of  the  lumber  standard.  It  in- 
vited negative  votes  and  even  solicited 
votes  through  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls.  It  failed  to  determine 
the  validity  of  negative  votes  as  it  was 
obligated  to  do  under  its  own  procedures. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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even  weighted  In  Its  balance  400  among 
470  negative  votes  received  by  the  Bm-eau 
of  Standards  In  Identical,  prestamped, 
preaddressed  envelopes.  These  multiple 
objections  were  obviously  generated  by 
elonents  with  a  direct  monetary  Interest 
in  retaining  the  standard  which  gives 
them  an  economic  advantage.  But  these 
votes  were  coimted  nonetheless.  The 
postballoting  demand  for  inclusion  of 
performance  criteria  for  liunber  also 
varied  from  other  standards  previously 
published  without  such  criteria  and  now 
in  force. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  then  ap- 
pointed a  three-man  Panel  with  two  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  one  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  examine  two  ques- 
tions relating  to  softwood  lumber  stand- 
ards: The  first  was  whether  to  withdraw 
the  present  standard;  the  second  was 
whether  to  seek  legislative  authority 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  or  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  impose  mandatory  soft- 
wood lumber  standards. 

The  Panel  held  hearings  on  June  19 
of  this  year  and  published  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  July  11.  During  the  hearings  Dr.  Allen 
V.  Astin,  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  now  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
submitted  a  statement  which  declared 
that  the  present  standard  SPR  16-53 
is  "technically  Inadequate,"  "not  In  the 
public  interest,"  and  "should  be  with- 
drawn." Lumber  industry  witnesses  rep- 
resenting 80  percent  of  the  producers 
concurred  in  this  statement  and  testi- 
fied to  that  effect.  Witnesses  represent- 
ing some  western  producers  of  green 
lumber,  who  have  consistently  resisted 
adoption  of  the  proposed  improved 
standard,  asked  that  the  current  stand- 
ard be  retained  and  that  the  Secretary 
seek  congressional  action  to  resolve  the 
issue. 

The  findings  of  the  three-man  panel 
are,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  unbelievable 
although  they  are  not  more  unbelievable 
than  previous  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  its  agencies  in 
the  conduct  of  this  travesty  in  the  name 
of  "public  interest." 

The  panel  found: 

First,  withdrawal  of  the  standard  Is 
a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Second,  SPR  16-53  appears  to  be  tech- 
nically inadequate. 

Thh-d,  the  deficiencies  of  SPR  16-53 
handicap  the  consumer  by  seriously  im- 
pairing his  ability  to  choose  lumber  ap- 
propriate to  his  needs. 

Fourth,  withdrawal  of  the  SPR  16-53 
would  result  in  severe  dislocation  in  the 
industry  and  would  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumer. 

This  conclusion  was  based  upon  "over 
65"  responses  from  distributor  elements 
of  the  industry. 

I  would  point  out  that  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  itself,  there  are 
something  more  than  11,000  "dis- 
tributors" of  lumber  and  construction 
materials.  The  panel.  In  making  its  de- 
cision,  therefore   was  swayed  by  six- 


tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  distributor- 
ship business. 

This  reflects  the  key  problem  In  the 
Department — any  opposition  means  no 
action. 

Fifth,  SPR  16-53,  for  protection  of 
users  and  consumers,  should  be  revised 
Immediately. 

Sixth,  the  present  standard  should  be 
retained  for  "a  reasonable  time"  pending 
this  revision. 

Seventh,  failures  to  revise  SPR  16-53 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Voluntary  Product  Standards  Program 
were  "the  result  of  basic  economic  divi- 
sions within  the  producer  segment  of  the 
industry. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  lines  Immediately  following 
this  economic  division  finding  in  the 
Panel  report: 

It  appears  that  certain  producers  of  green 
softwood  lumber  have  an  artificial  economic 
advantage  because  of  the  failure  of  SPR 
16-53  to  relate  softwood  lumber  size  to  mois- 
ture content  and  the  inclusion  of  SPR  16-53 
in  various  building  codes  and  regulations. 
The  testimony  received  provides  no  basis  for 
any  expectation  that  this  economic  division 
can  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  allow  promul- 
gation of  a  new  revision  under  existing  De- 
partmental procedures. 

Let  us  review  then  the  facts  as  they 
have  been  related,  thus  far: 

Eighty  percent  of  softwood  lumber  pro- 
ducers and  93  percent  of  consumers 
voted  In  favor  of  a  new  standard  which 
equates  size  with  moisture  content. 

Opposition  to  the  new  standard  came 
principally  from  some  Western  green 
lumber  producers.  The  Panel  found  that 
Western  green  producers  have  "an  arti- 
ficial economic  advantage"  under  the 
present  standard. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
finds  the  present  standard  "technically 
Inadequate,"  "not  in  the  public  Interest," 
and  that  "it  should  be  withdrawn." 

The  Panel  finds  that  the  present 
standard  is  technically  Inadequate  be- 
cause it  does  not  relate  size  to  moisture 
content,  the  very  fact  which  is  corrected 
in  the  proposed  revision  opposed  by  the 
few  Western  green  producers  who  derive 
an  advsmtage  from  that  deficiency  in  the 
present  standard. 

The  Panel  says  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  standard  "handicap  the  con- 
sumer by  seriously  Impairing  his  abUlty 
to  choose  lumber  appropriate  to  his 
needs."  It  follows  then  the  Panel  says, 
that  the  standard  should  be  immedi- 
ately revised. 

The  Panel  also  says  in  what  appears 
to  be  "double-think"  that  withdrawal  of 
the  standard  it  has  declared  "technically 
Inadequate"  and  unfair  to  the  consumer 
would  "operate  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumer." 

It  further  states  that  "withdrawal  of 
a  standard  Is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce." 

So,  one  might  assume,  on  the  burden 
of  evidence  of  a  wholly  discredited  stand- 
ard, an  unfair  economic  advantage  to  a 
minor  segment  of  producers,  serious 
handicap  to  the  consumer,  and  ready 
availability  of  a  better  standard  with 
broad  support,  the  Secretary,  exercising 
his  discretionary  powers,  would  be  ad- 
vised to  withdraw  the  present  standard 


and  press  for  adoption  of  the  revised 
standard  under  the  voluntary  products 
standards  program. 

This,  of  course,  is  too  logical. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary retain  the  present  standard  for 
a  resisonable  time  pending  revision  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  seek  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  quote,  "which  would  require 
or  authorize  him  to  Issue  a  uniform  soft- 
wood lumber  standard  in  consultation 
with  interested  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  other  interested  parties.  This 
standard  should  relate  size  to  moisture 
content  and  include  such  performance 
criteria  as  may  be  practicable,  and  neces- 
sary to  protect  both  users  and  consum- 
ers. This  legislation  should  also  provide 
that  softwood  lumber  which  compiles 
with  the  standard  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  does  not  comply.  Thus  the 
legislation  would  be  mandatory  in  its 
requirement  that  aU  softwood  lumber 
which  complies  with  the  standard  be  so 
labeled,  but  voluntary  In  that  compliance 
with  the  standard  would  be  optional.  The 
panel  feels  that  this  legislation  would 
lead  to  the  utilization  of  the  new  stand- 
ard by  Industry  and  by  building  codes 
and  regulations." 

There  is  a  final  sentence  in  that  long 
paragraph  which  warrants  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  these 
times  of  tightened  belts  and  enormous 
budget  demands.  And  I  quote  again  from 
the  panel  report: 

Any  proposed  legislation  should  Include  a 
provision  for  appropriate  funding  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken. 

The  activities  to  be  undertaken,  I 
would  remind  you,  involve  mandatory 
marking  of  softwood  lumber  produced  in 
compliance  with  an  arbitrarily  imposed 
standard.  This  would  necessitate  Federal 
inspection  services  to  verify  compliance, 
proper  marking,  perhaps  performance  in 
place,  fulfillment  of  requirements  of  the 
relationship  of  size  and  moisture  content, 
and  related  administration — all  to  be 
paid  for  not  by  the  industry  nor  by  the 
consumer  but  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

These  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  are  but  a  fitting  climax 
to  a  comedy  of  errors  which  has  imposed 
upon  the  softwood  lumber  Industry  over 
6  long  years  the  mask  of  tragedy.  The 
American  consumer,  I  submit,  has  been 
the  real  victim  of  the  vacillation  and 
equivocation  surrounding  the  minor  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  their  activities  or  inactivities  in  re- 
solving this  Issue. 

Consumers  are  not  getting  the  kind  of 
lumber  they  want  covered  by  standards 
they  voted  to  adopt.  The  great  majority 
of  producers  are  not  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  their  efforts 
to  manufacture  a  superior  product  to 
better  serve  the  market  and  enable  them 
to  meet  the  technological  advances  of 
competitive  materials  which  have  not 
been  hamstrung  by  bureaucratic  Inef- 
ficiency and  delay.  I  say  with  deep  regret 
that  of  all  the  products  covered  under  the 
voluntary  industry  standards  program  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  lumber 
and  lumber  alone  has  been  singled  out 
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:or  special  treatment  which  changes  the 
rules  of  the  game  as  It  is  being  played. 

No  other  standard,  to  my  knowledge, 
las  had  Its  acceptance  balloting  sub- 
livlded  and  reported  on  a  geographical 
rasls  as  lumber  has. 

No  other  product,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
levised  an  improved  standard  meeting 
Department  of  Commerce  criteria  and, 
after  the  balloting,  been  told  that  it 
railed  to  meet  the  criteria — lumber  has. 

No  other  product,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
had  items  msuiufactured  to  the  most 
adTsmced  standards  available  anywhere 
and  accepted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  General  Services 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Government 
as  "technically  suitable"  and  then  had 
that  standard  rejected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  legalistic  techni- 
calities— lumber  has. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  any  industry  in 
America  has  been  obliged  to  exceed  80 
percent  approval  by  producers  and  93 
percent  approval  by  consimiers  for  its 
standards  before  winning  Department 
of  Commerce  concurrence — lumber  has. 

Members  of  this  body  may  recall  when 
the  Housing  Act  of  1985  was  under  con- 
sideration ttiat  we  concurred  in  an 
amendment  originating  in  the  Senate 
which  provided  authority  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  to  accept  in  construc- 
tion any  product  which  could  be  certified 
as  "technically  suitable."  FHA  did  not 
seek  this  authority;  it  appeared,  at  the 
time,  to  be  satisfied  with  accepting  only 
the  tried  and  true  In  construction  mate- 
rials believing  that  innovation  and  prog- 
ress would  ultimately  be  reflected  In 
revised  industry  staindards.  Softwood 
lumber  gives  the  lie  to  that  philosophy 
and  Justifies  the  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  true  of  many  other  products  as 
well  which  have  performed  remarkably 
in  new  applications.  The  "technical 
suitability"  amendment  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1965  has  performed  effectively  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer,  of  the 
builder,  of  the  architect,  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  which  has 
recognized  its  merit  and  uses  it  exten- 
sively. Softwood  lumber  manufactured 
to  the  sizes  and  moisture  content  pre- 
scribed In  the  proposed  revision  to  SPR 
16-53  is  accepted  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  asid  is  performing 
well  in  service  as  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  it  would  do.  But 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  rejects  that  standard,  re- 
jects products  manufactured  to  that 
standard,  and  rejects  every  effort  of  a 
responsible  Industry  to  better  serve  its 
consumers  and  meeting  the  advances  of 
its  competitors. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  attack  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  we  do  not  yet  have  the  benefit 
of  his  decision  on  this  matter.  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge  has  inherited  all  of  the 
grief  suid  confusions  which  have  accumu- 
lated within  his  Department  and  its  var- 
ious agencies  over  the  years  since  this 
lumber  standards  issue  first  became  a 
matter  of  departmental  concern.  The 
present  Secretary  impresses  all  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  as  a  youthful,  dynamic,  highly 


qualified  ofBclal  determined  to  reestab- 
lish the  reputation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as  a  decisive  and  effective 
representative  of  both  business  and  the 
American  consumer.  He  will  never  be 
more  sorely  tested,  I  am  sure,  than  in 
rejecting  the  Ulogical  recommendations 
of  his  panel  and  his  subordinate  advisers 
and  acting  to  free  the  American  soft- 
wood lumber  industry  and  its  consumers 
from  the  shackles  which  have  bound 
tliem  for  so  long. 

He  will  be  subjected  to  violent  criti- 
cism by  those  who  lose  their  "artificial 
economic  advantage."  He  will  be  reviled 
by  certain  elements  in  this  country  who 
believe  that  all  matters  of  controversy 
should  be  clarified  by  statute.  Others 
will  insist  that  the  determination  of 
standards  for  all  products  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce backed  up  by  punitive  legislation 
directed  against  those  producers  who 
decline  to  comply  with  Federal  control 
of  what  they  should  manufacture. 

Secretary  Trowbridge,  beset  by  the 
years  of  indecision  within  his  own  De- 
partment, conditioned  perhaps  his  ad- 
visers who  suggest  that  hot  potatoes  be 
thrown  to  the  Congress  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  pressured  without  doubt  by 
parties  to  the  controversy  who  hope  to 
retain  for  1  or  2  more  years  their  special 
profit  deal  at  the  expense  of  the  Aineri- 
can  consumer,  will  need  to  be  backed  up 
when  he  makes  the  decision  which  will 
best  serve  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  for  one  have  already  urged  him  to 
act  forthrightly  by  withdrawing  the  pres- 
ent totally  discredited  standard,  and  thus 
enable  the  industry  to  act  positively  to 
win  acceptance  In  the  marketplace  for 
its  better  product.  I  have  urged  him  as 
well  to  apply  his  discretionary  powers  to 
such  good  effect  that  it  will  be  lumeces- 
sary  for  him  to  refer  to  the  Congress  a 
matter  which  properly  resides  in  his  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  appeal  of  his 
strength,  judgment,  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. More  than  80  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  expressed 
their  views  to  the  Secretary  along  with 
more  than  20  Members  of  the  other  body 
to  urge  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  the 
standard,  and  to  recommend  against  sub- 
mission of  legislation  on  this  question. 

More  than  130  building  code  officials 
from  all  comers  of  the  United  States,  In 
letters  to  the  Secretary,  have  denied  that 
withdrawal  of  the  standard  would  result 
in  confusion  to  the  consumer,  and  have 
asked  that  the  present  standard  be  with- 
drawn. The  three  model  building  code 
conferences,  with  combined  memberships 
of  building  officials  representing  more 
than  2,300  municipalities,  have  expressed 
these  same  views. 

On  the  consumer  side,  architects, 
builders,  distributors,  and  other  speclflers 
have  expressed  to  the  Secretary  their 
conviction  that  he  can  only  act  in  the 
public  Interest  by  exercising  the  discre- 
tionary powers  already  accorded  him  by 
virtue  of  the  office  he  now  holds.  Cer- 
tainly the  private  sector  should  be  given 
a  chance  to  resolve  this  issue  free  from 
Government  redtape  before  Congress  is 
asked  to  become  involved. 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  considered  by  many  to  have 
surrendered  its  advocacy  for  business 
and  the  consumer  to  other  agencies  of 
Government.  It  has,  in  too  many  in- 
stances in  recent  years,  sidestepped  issues 
with  consequent  dissatisfaction  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  join  with  me  In  making 
it  clear  to  the  present  Secretary  that  we 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  act 
properly,  that  we  urge  him  to  do  so,  and 
that  we  reject  out  of  hand  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  panel  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  asked  to 
act  on  a  technical  matter  beyond  its  pur- 
view, and  which  he  should  properly  deal 
with  under  his  own  executive  powers. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  In  expressing 
deep  concern  over  the  method  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  proposes  to 
solve  the  problem  of  uniform  softwood 
lumber  standards.  The  special  Intergov- 
ernmental panel  delegated  to  advise  on 
the  establishment  of  new  softwood  lum- 
ber standards  has  declared  that  existing 
standards  are  technically  inadequate  and 
that  they  are  a  handicap  to  the  Industry 
and  to  the  consumer.  However,  the  Panel 
x^ncluded  by  recommending  that  such 
Inadequate  standards  be  retained  imtil 
the  Congress  enacts  legislation  imposing 
mandatory  standards  on  the  Industry. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  apparently  decided  to  take  this 
"easy  way  out."  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  efforts  to  arrive  at  suitable  standards 
beneficial  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
public,  he  intends  to  leave  existing  stand- 
ards in  effect  until  Congress  Imposes  new 
ones. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  should  ex- 
ercise the  powers  that  have  been  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  Congress — powers 
that  were  intended  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  and  which  afford  ample  au- 
thority for  him  to  meet  the  challenge. 

For  Congress  to  legislate  such  stand- 
ards would  represent  a  serious  failure  on 
the  part  of  Government  and  Industry.  I 
recommend  that  every  means  be  used  to 
find  a  solution  within  the  framework  of 
voluntary  procedures — a  practice  which 
works  effectively  in  other  wood  products 
Industries.  I  believe  that,  with  the  active 
cooperation  and  encouragement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  softwood  lumber 
producers  and  users  can  draft  suitable 
standards  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
vast  majority.  There  are  over  70  major 
lumber  manufacturers  In  my  congres- 
sional district  with  a  total  production  in 
excess  of  2  billion  board  feet  per  year, 
and  each  one  is  fully  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  uniform  standards  to  comply  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation's  construction 
industry.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  one, 
however,  that  supports  the  imposition 
of  mandatory  standards  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  legislate  such  standards.  an4  I  hope 
the  Secretary  will  support  current  ef- 
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forts  within  the  industry  to  achieve  vol- 
untary standards. 

Mr.  OUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  earnest 
support  of  this  effort  to  improve  soft- 
wood Imnber  standards. 

I  3^eld  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
clearly  placed  before  this  esteemed  body 
the  elements  of  an  issue  which  has  too 
long  been  beclouded  by  special  Interest 
on  the  part  of  a  small  percentage  of  soft- 
wood lumber  producers,  lack  of  Interest 
and  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  officials,  and  denial 
of  the  public  interest  by  both. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  to  urge  upon  this  body 
a  clear  representation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conamerce  that  we  expect  him  to  act 
in  such  a  way  on  this  issue  that  it  will 
cease  to  be  an  Issue.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Secretary  act  promptly  to  remove  the 
present  Intolerable  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  small  lumberman  I  rep- 
resent. 

There  can,  to  my  mind,  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  continued  retention  of  a  soft- 
wood limiber  standard  which  has  been 
rejected  by  80  percent  of  the  producers 
and  93  percent  of  the  consimiers.  In  stat- 
ing these  percentages  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  the  technique  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  reporting  the 
results  of  earlier  ballotings.  They  did  not 
declare  as  we  do  in  this  body,  or  as  any 
election  result  does,  that  the  winner  re- 
ceived 75  percent  and  the  loser  25  per- 
cent. On  the  contrary,  they  reported  that 
producers  in  the  acceptor  list,  and  that 
is  what  it  was  actually  called,  had  re- 
jected the  proposed  revision  by  20.4  per- 
cent by  number  of  establishments. 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact, 
in  the  official  Department  of  Commerce 
release  of  April  28,  1967,  no  positi\'e  re- 
port of  the  overwhelming  favorable  vote 
rendered  the  proposed  revision  by  the 
producer  element.  Each  segment,  re- 
ported on  a  geographic  region  basis, 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  pointed  out  was  a  departure 
from  normal  evaluation  practice,  was 
tabulated  only  on  the  basis  of  rejection. 
Other  voting  groups,  such  as  distribu- 
tors, consumers,  and  users,  all  of  which 
polled  over  75  percent  favorable  votes 
were  reported  in  the  customary  order. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  symptomatic 
of  the  negative  approach  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  consistently 
taken  toward  resolution  of  this  softwood 
standard  and  might  raise  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  pressures  brought  upon 
public  officials  by  those  elements  of  the 
producing  segment  who  are  being  con- 
firmed in  their  imwarranted  economic 
advantage  by  retention  of  the  present 
Inadequate  standard.  Why,  one  might 
properly  inquire,  should  a  Government 
department  deviate  so  obviously  from 
the  normal  methods  of  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  a  balloting  unless  it  were  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  casual  reader 


that  rejection  rather  than  acceptance 
was  the  order  of  the  dsiy? 

I  hasten  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
remarks  in  this  regard  are  not  Intended 
to  raise  any  question  of  partisanship 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  this 
Issue.  Certainly,  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  have  already  re- 
fiected  admirably  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
question  embracing  all  Americans  and 
their  interests  and  not  the  interests  of 
either  side  of  the  aisle. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  home 
forcibly  to  me  by  the  earnest  inquiries 
which  I  have  received  from  members  of 
both  parties  comprising  this  distin- 
guished body  who,  knowing  of  my  con- 
stituent interest  in  softwood  lumber 
manufacture,  have  sought  my  counsel  as 
to  a  proper  course  in  response  to  requests 
for  action  from  their  own  districts.  I 
have  told  them  all.  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat alike,  that  the  best  interests  of 
their  constituents  will  be  served  whether 
they  be  producers,  specifiers,  designers, 
builders,  or  homebuyers  by  an  early  res- 
olution to  this  problem. 

That  resolution  rests,  I  believe,  square- 
ly in  the  lap  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  the  power  to  withdraw 
the  offending  standard.  He  has  the  power 
to  determine  "consensus"  without  requir- 
ing further  balloting  on  the  proposed 
revision  to  SPR  16-53.  He  has  the  au- 
thority and  position  to  invite  positive  ac- 
tion by  the  industry  itself  by  withdraw- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce  alto- 
gether from  the  issue  and  enabling  the 
industry  to  establish  Its  own  standards 
organization  as  it  has  already  offered  to 
do.  I  might  point  out  that  despite  ques- 
tionable balloting  procedures,  the  results 
clearly  demonstrate  that  only  20  percent 
of  producers  want  SPR  16-53  retained  as 
written  and  80  percent  want  it  revised. 

Certainly  I  would  agree  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  that 
the  answer  does  not  Ue  in  referring  a 
technical  and  economic  Impasse  to  the 
Congress  for  solution.  There  is  no  com- 
mittee, in  my  judgment,  in  either  House 
which  has  the  competence  to  draft  a 
softwood  lumber  standard  or  any  stand- 
ard for  that  matter.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  legislate  in  any  manner 
which  may  prove  to  discriminate  against 
the  Interests  of  a  responsible  industry. 

Standardization  is  a  viable  art  and 
science.  Standards  are  meaningful  only 
when  they  are  responsive  to  changes  re- 
fiecting  technological  and  material  ad- 
vances. I  am  told  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Luftwaffe  of  Nazi  Germany  in  World 
War  II  could  be  traced  to  an  early  freez- 
ing of  designs  and  standards  for  fighter 
aircraft.  No  room  had  been  left  for  prog- 
ress in  the  state  of  the  art. 

The  establishment  of  standar<^  by 
congressional  action  could  surely  limit 
the  flexibility  of  such  documents  In  the 
lumber  industry  or  any  other.  If  manda- 
tory standards  for  limiber  were  to  be  es- 
tablished by  statute  the  lumber  industry 
would  be  severely  handicapped  in  its 
competitive  position  and  technological 
progress  so  sorely  needed  by  the  Industry 
would  be  further  retarded. 

It  is  my  view,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed to  Secretary  Trowbridge,  along 


with  the  80  other  Members  of  this  body 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, that  he  should  at  once  withdraw 
the  present  standard  and  that  he  should 
reject  the  recommendations  by  the  panel 
that  he  seek  legislation  to  resolve  his 
Department's  internal  frailties  In  this 
regard. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy 
in  enabUng  me  to  endorse  fully  the  posi- 
tion he  has  so  ably  stated  with  respect  to 
the  softwood  lumber  standards  Issue.  I 
hope  other  Members  of  this  body  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  American 
consumer  from  "artificial  economic  ad- 
vantage" and  protecting  a  great  Ameri- 
can industry  from  fiu-ther  bureaucratic 
abuses  will  see  fit  to  Join  with  him  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  her  support  In  this 
matter.  -,•   . 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HowgateI. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  join  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washintgon,  who  have  stated  the  case 
admirably,  I  think,  on  behalf  of  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  consensus 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would  re- 
quire In  this  case.  It  would  be  almost  un- 
obtainable on  any  issue,  where  we  have  80 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  industry  ap- 
proving standards  and  93  percent  of  their 
consvuners  going  along  with  the  proposi- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce  seems  to  me  unrealistic  in  re- 
gard to  the  lumber  industry. 

I  thank  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  taking  this  time 
to  set  this  subject  in  proper  focus  and  to 
call  this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Indeed,  if  we  need  something  higher 
than  80  percent  agreement  or  93  percent 
agreement  on  major  issues,  we  could 
pass  very  few  mesisures  in  this  body.  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
reconsider  its  position  and  use  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  expert  knowledge 
and  agreement  that  we  find  in  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  concur  with 
him  that  if  this  body  or  the  other  body 
in  the  Congress  were  requiring  80  to  93 
percent  conciuring  on  a  proposition,  we 
would  never  ever  get  anything  done. 

I  must  also  observe,  as  the  gentleman 
does,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
just  not  getting  anything  done  in  this 
field  at  all.  He  is  denying  the  American 
public  a  great  deal  of  savings  in  con- 
struction by  simply  not  getting  the  Job 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  other  speakers  for 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  floor. 

To  me  80  percent  represents  a  pretty 
good  consensus.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
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n  >t  long  ago  gone  along  with  80  percent 
o '.  the  industry  and  revised  these  stand- 
B  rds  as  the  gentleman  In  the  well  recom- 
D  tended.  It  Is  also  inconceivable  to  me 
t  »at  anyonfe  would  suggest  that  the  slt- 
t  ation  or  the  problem  should  be  resolved 
t  ere  In  the  Congress.  I  doubt  that  any 

0  f  us  consider  ourselves  to  be  timber  ex- 
f  erts  or  standards  experts  when  it  comes 
t)  lumber.  The  problem  should  be  re- 
s)lved  right  there  in  the  office  of  the 
£  ecretary  of  Commerce  where  it  belongs. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  un- 
\illing  to  carry  on  what  I  understand 
\rould  be  his  burden  in  this  situation, 
t  hen  it  would  seem  to  me  he  ought  to  at 
Ijast  cancel  out  the  inadequate  stand- 
j  rds  that  everybody  or  at  least  a  sub- 
!  tantial  portion  of  the  responsible  in- 
<  ustry  agrees  should  be  canceled  and 

1  ;t  the  free  enterprise  system  work  and 
1  Bt  industry  agree  on  standards  separate 
ind  apart  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
1  ary  of  Comoierce.  Now,  this  should  not 
1  (e  necessary.  The  Secretary,  if  he  would 
;ollow  what  I  consider  to  be  a  prudent 
i  ourse,  would  Immediately  put  in  stand- 
I  irds  that  over  80  percent  of  the  industry 

igreed  with  and  supported.  Like  the  gen- 
leman  in  the  well  said,  then  we  will  im- 
nediately  see  savings  in  the  Industry. 
Ye  would  see  confusion  end  and  calm 
)egin.  The  industry  once  again  will  be 
>n  the  right  course. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
leman  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  Join  him  in 
lis  concern. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
jentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  say.  and  not  facetiously  at 
all.  that  our  program  of  bringing  about 
more  modem  limiberlng  standards  would 
even  save  us  sawdust.  We  would  have  less 
sawdust,  and  that  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter.  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks  as  well  as  his  posi- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  improvement 
in  a  building  product  which  will  stimu- 
late housing  construction  is  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  entire  economy. 

I  am  assured  by  responsible  people  in 
my  district  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
proposed  standard  worked  out  by  agree- 
ment in  the  lumber  industry  will  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  homebuilding. 

As  I  understand  it.  homebuilders 
everywhere  have  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  a  new  and  improved  lumber  product. 
They  tell  me  that  It  coxild  speed  their 
work  said  cut  costs. 

Then  why  is  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce standing  in  the  way?  They  are 
asking  us  to  enact  a  law  telling  home- 
hungry  families  that  they  can  use  limiber 
produced  only  to  a  Federal  standard. 
Furthermore,  they  are  denying  the  pro- 
dxocers  in  my  district  the  opportimity  to 
market  his  best  possible  product  rignt 
now. 

If  we  do  what  the  Department  is  ask- 
ing, would  It  not  be  logical  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  in- 


dividual laws  controlling  every  manu- 
factured product? 

Rigid  standards  adopted  on  a  national 
basis  without  provision  for  technically 
suitable  variation  would  set  American 
industry  back  100  years.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  he 
acts  properly,  should  reject  both  recom- 
mendations of  his  advisoi-y  panel,  with- 
draw the  present  standard,  and  give  the 
baU  back  to  the  technically  qualified 
players,  industry  and  its  customers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  for  his  con- 
tribution and  really  appreciate  it. 

I  think  all  of  this  conversation  on  the 
floor  should  certainly  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
concerning  these  lumber  standards. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
the  forceful  way  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented it.  Also,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  and 
the  other  speakers  on  this  subject  matter 
of  lumber  standards. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
knows,  in  the  great  State  of  Arkansas 
limiber  is  one  of  our  major  industries.  We 
have  a  very  fine  organization  of  lumber- 
men, men  who  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  this  matter  and  their  concern 
over  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  hope  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  of  the  proceedings  which  have  taken 
place  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
and  which  have  gone  on  relative  to  this 
matter  in  the  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  contribution  and  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  joining 
us  in  support  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  under- 
stand this  discussion  correctly,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Department  to  reject  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  softwood  lumber 
standard  was  on  the  basis  that  despite 
overwhelming  majority  approval  it  had 
failed  to  achieve  "consensus." 

Nowhere  in  this  discussion  or  in  other 
Ijertinent  explanations  which  have  come 
to  my  attention  have  I  seen  consensus 
defined.  I  am  prompted  to  ask  if  80 
percent  are  not  considered  "consensus" 
what  would  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce consider  "consensus" — 100  percent 
or  110  percent?  How  does  one  determine 
consensus  in  an  industry  of  small  inde- 
pendent producers  numbering  more  than 
35.000  mills? 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  I  am 
sure  who.  next  November,  will  welcome 
a  consensus  of  1  percent  in  their  favor  at 
the  polls. 

This  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  operates 
by  majority  rule.  That  is  a  fundamental 
of  our  whole  American  scheme.  And  yet 
we  find  an  official  agency  of  goverrunent 
rejecting  not  only  a  simple  majority  but 


a    landslide    majority— this    attitude   I 
cannot  understand. 

Similarly  we  live,  God  willing,  by  the 
rule  of  reason.  And  yet,  here  again,  we 
find  a  formal  official  panel  finding  that 
an  existing  standard  is  "technically  in- 
adequate" and  "not  in  the  public  in- 
terest" and  yet  recommending  that  it  be 
retained  even  though  it  affords  a  minor 
segment  of  an  industry  a  distinct  com- 
petitive advantage.  The  mind  boggles  at 
such  logic. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  Secretary  should 
withdraw  the  present  standard.  I  further 
agree  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  no  place  to  debate  tech- 
nical niceties  related  to  manufacturing 
of  any  product. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  observe  that 
if  the  lumber  standards  issue  were  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  this  House  for  de- 
cision it  might  very  well  be  decided  by  a 
simple  majority  of  51  percent.  Would  the 
general  coxmsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  decline  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress  because  the  vote 
faUed  to  meet  his  definition  of  "con- 
sensus." On  the  basis  of  his  past  per- 
formance the  answer  might  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  shows  plainly  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  over  the 
last  5  years  has  failed  to  develop  and 
promulgate  a  lumber  standard. 

Would  it  not  follow  that  "consulta- 
tion with  interested  public  and  private 
agencies  and  other  interested  parties." 
even  if  authorized  or  instructed  by  the 
Congress  would  not  alter  pressures  the 
Department  has  thus  far  not  been  able 
to  overcome? 

This  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  in  the 
marketplace,  not  in  this  House. 

Lumber  users  are  perfectly  capable  of 
making  their  own  choice  of  what  they 
want  to  use. 

Why  not  let  them  make  their  own 
decisions,  instead  of  enacting  a  law?  And 
why  not  withdraw  the  present  discred- 
ited lumber  standard  so  the  Industry 
and  the  consumer  can  benefit  from  tech- 
nical advances  without  further  Govern- 
ment interference? 

I  hope  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  properly  answer  both 
questions. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI 
touched  on  the  matter  of  letting  the 
marketplace  determine  what  kind  of  a 
standard  it  would  like  to  have.  I  agree 
with  his  judgment. 

The  technical  deficiencies  outlined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  panel  with 
respect  to  the  present  standard  do  not 
require  correction  by  Federal  statute. 
The  fundamental  concept  of  voluntary 
industi-y  standards  is  complitice  by 
manufacturers  with  customs  of  the  trade 
to  assure  competitive  opportunity  in  the 
market  while  fulfilUng  consumer  prefer- 
ences. 

The  imposition  of  Federal  standards, 
except  where  public  health  and  safety 
and  national  security  are  involved  is 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  a  vital  econ- 
omy, and  certainly  could  tend  to  limit 
private  research  and  development,  prod- 
uct improvement,  and  industry  advance- 
ment. Furthermore  w^  have  all  observed 
and  lamented  the  onerous  burdens  which 
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compliance  with  Federal  statutes  im- 
posed upon  the  small  businessman  which, 
as  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  rep- 
resent nearly  all  lumber  manufacturing 
companies. 

What  could  result?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  might  find  consumers  and  users 
obliged  to  accept  obsolete  and  uneco- 
nomical products,  or  abandoa  lumber 
for  other  materials  not  restricted  by 
legislative  standards. 

My  own  constituents  would  not  stand 
for  that,  nor  can  I  see  the  entire  con- 
struction industry  going  along  with  this 
proposal. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  falling  to  act  in  the  public 
Interest  because  of  pressures  from  a 
minor  segment  of  the  industi-y  has  dis- 
qualified itself  from  acting  further.  I 
think  the  present  standard  should  be 
withdrawn  and  I  will  strongly  oppose 
legislation  affording  Commerce  further 
opportunity  to  confuse  any  standard 
Issue. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  discussion  today  is 
devoted  to  softwood  lumber  it  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  future  of  all  vountary 
industrial  standards  are  directly  involved 

By  and  large,  industry  has  done  a 
highly  responsible  and  contributive  job 
to.  producing  quality  products  under  uni- 
form standards.  It  is,  *n  fact.  Incredible 
that  an  Industry  as  scattered  and  com- 
prised of  as  many  small  business  units  as 
lumber  has  been  able  to  achieve  any 
semblance  of  standardization.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  yield  to  the  pressiu-es 
frcm  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
enact  legislation  authorizing  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  a  Federal  softwood 
lumber  standard.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  next  step  would  be  to  extend  that 
executive  power  to  cover  all  industry 
standards.  Such  a  move  would  invariably 
tend  to  favor  the  big  producer  of  any 
item  over  the  small. 

There  are  few  products  manufactured 
today  in  the  United  States  which  fail 
to  meet  certain  standards.  One  factor  in 
this  development  of  standards  has  been 
the  necessity  for  each  industry  to  police 
Its  own  products  to  make  certain  that  im- 
scrupulous  opportunists  do  not  damage 
the  entire  industry  by  shortcutting  qual- 
ity. The  Department  of  Commerce  by  de- 
clining to  withdraw  the  present  inade- 
quate standard  is  making  it  possible  for 
a  small  segment  of  the  softwood  lumber 
Industry  to  do  Just  that.  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  act  at 
once  to  flush  out  those  who  are  short- 
changing the  customer  and  clear  the  way 
for  the  majority  of  producers  to  estab- 
Uth  a  sound  Industnrwide  volimtary 
standard. 

I  certainly  reject  the  Idea  that  the 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary powers  which  he  does  not  need 
and  which  might  very  well,  in  Improper 
hands,  be  misused  to  stifle  industrial 
progress. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  prepared  to  proceed  with 
enforcement  of  simplified  practice 
recommendation — SPR  16-53,  a  tech- 
nically inadequate  standard  for  produc- 
ers of  softwood  lumber.  I  carmot  conceive 


of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ever 
knowingly  supporting  continuation  of  an 
industry  standard  that  has  been  dis- 
credited by  Government  authorities  as 
well  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
industry.  But  the,  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  a  Commerce  panel  have  agreed  that 
the  existing  standard  provides  an  arti- 
ficial economic  advantage  to  a  limited 
segment  of  the  lumber  industry  and  still, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Depart- 
ment persists  in  its  intention  to  enforce 
these  standards. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
stated  publicly,  after  prolonged  study  of 
the  issue,  that  the  existing  standard  is 
technically  inadequate,  not  in  the  public 
interest,  and  should  be  withdrawn,  the 
reason  for  withdrawal  should  be  com- 
pelling. The  panel  has  also  found  that 
standard  handicaps  the  consumer  by  de- 
nying him  an  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice  so  I  conclude  the  proper 
course  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  certainly  be  clear. 

While  I  agree  with  the  findings  of  the 
panel  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  panel  that  congressional  action 
be  taken  to  solve  this  problem  because 
it  is  not  that  complex  or  involved.  The 
controversy  that  has  raged  over  this 
problem  has  plagued  the  lumber  indus- 
try and  I  believe  it  is  within  the  author- 
ity and  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  support  the  neces- 
sary changes  for  full  utilization  of  our 
forest  products.  I  have  suggested  this  to 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexan- 
der B.  Trowbridge  and  he  saw  fit  to  have 
his  special  assistant,  Paul  Southwick, 
send  me  a  completely  noncommittal  and 
perfunctory  reply.  I  quote  that  reply  and 
ask  if  this  is  considered  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  that  is  vexing  many 
of  my  Montana  constituents: 
Hon.  James  P.  Battin. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Battin:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  July  19  to  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge In  regard  to  American  lumber  stand- 
ards. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  views  will 
be  given  careful  consideration,  and  that  we 
win  be  glad  to  keep  you  advised  of  any 
decisions. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Southwick. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  lumber  sizes  under  SPR  16-53  are 
not  related  to  che  moisture  content  of 
the  wood,  thus  standards  are  inadequate. 
If  the  lumber  industry  is  allowed  to 
revise  these  standards  after  well- 
researched  consideration,  a  progressive, 
technically  adequate  standard  would 
evolve.  But  evolution  of  these  needed 
standards  is  being  blocked  by  a  willful 
minority  and  the  Department's  inter- 
pretation of  a  poll  that  was  taken  of 
lumber  producers  and  users. 

The  results  of  that  poll  taken  and  tal- 
lied by  the  Department  showed  that  93 
percent  of  the  end  users  of  lumber 
wanted  the  revised  standards  to  be 
adopted.  The  Department  also  viewed  an 
overall  80  percent  favorable  vote  by  pro- 
ducers to  be  insufficient  to  accept  the 
improved  standard.  The  suggested  re- 


vised standard  is  voluntary  and  if  80 
percent  of  the  producers  and  93  percent 
of  tlieir  customers  favor  it,  the  standard 
should  be  adopted. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  simplified  practice 
recommendation  and  an  explanation  of 
its  use  by  lumber  producers. 

The  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  has  in  the  past  developed 
lumber  standards  under  SPR.  These  are 
merely  regulations  under  which  the  De- 
partment acts  to  assist  an  industry 
which  desires  to  develop  a  standard  for 
use  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  in  connection  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  industry.  The  system  is  en- 
tirely voluntary  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment emphasizes  that  it  does  not 
attempt  to  judge  whether  the  standard 
is  good  or  bad.  but  merely  passes  on 
whether  it  meets  departmental  require- 
ments and  is  supported  by  a  consensus 
of  the  industry.  An  80  percent  vote  by  the 
producers  should  surely  be  considered  a 
majority.  Consensus  does  not.  as  the 
Commerce  Department  has  required, 
mean  imanimous  approval  of  the  in- 
dustry is  needed.  Lacking  unanimity, 
however,  the  Department  has  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  lumber  producers. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  premise  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  empowered  to  withdraw  the 
softwood  lumber  standard  which  is  con- 
sidered inadequate  by  80  percent  of  pro- 
ducers and  93  percent  of  consumers  was 
attested  to  by  the  Secretary's  own  panel. 
Since  he  has  the  authority  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  I  can  see  no  justification  for 
his  declining  to  do  so. 

Neither  can  I  see  any  justification  for 
a  Cabinet  officer  to  refer  for  congres- 
sional action  any  problem  in  which  he 
is  empowered  to  act.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation over  many  years  that  the 
functions  of  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  have  become  blurred. 
There  are  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
stances where  executive  agencies,  when- 
ever they  face  opposition  or  varying 
points  of  view  requiring  decision,  throw 
up  their  hands  and  seek  some  Justifica- 
tion to  throw  the  ball  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  principal  victims 
of  this  particular  Indecision  are  the 
small  manufacturers  and  especially  the 
homeowner  who  should  receive  what  he 
pays  for. 

I  would  remind  this  body  that  the 
gravity  of  both  our  foreign  and  domestic 
concerns  as  a  nation  demand  all  of  the 
time  and  all  of  the  effort  and  all  of  the 
enei^:y  and  brainpower  that  we  can  mus- 
ter individually  and  collectively.  It  would 
not  be  either  proper  or  appropriate,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
when  it  is  hard  pressed  to  perform  the 
functions  assigned  it  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
certainly  act  at  once  to  resolve  this  issue 
and  most  surely  he  should  take  steps  to 
see  that  his  subordinates  contribute  no 
further  confusion  to  an  issue  which  could 
well  have  been  settled  long  ago.  I  share 
fully  my  colleague's  opinion  that  the 
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p  -esent  softwood  lumber  standard  should 
bs  withdrawn  and  that  the  Secretary 
siiould  prompUy  and  resolutely  act  in 
r  laching  a  decision  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
tie  able  gentlemen  who  have  given  us 
sich  an  Uluminating  discussion  of  the 
1  imber  standard  problem  in  the  Depart- 
n  lent  of  Commerce. 

It  is  clear  that  this  matter,  technical  as 
1  is,  Is  simply  another  link  in  the  chain 
t  lat  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
t  een  wrapping  around  the  hands  of  tusi- 
I  ess  and  industry. 

The  Department  was  established  to  aid 
i  nd  assist  business  In  serving  the  public 
ifiterest.  Its  voluntary  industrial  stand- 
irds  program  was  intended  to  do  just 
I  hat.  Yet  here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
]  )epartment  hampering,  not  helping,  an 
industry.  _    ^^      .. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  affecting  the 
umber  business.  It  is  far  greater  than 

hat. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  government  abandon- 
ng  its  responsibUity  and  putting  road- 
)locks  in  the  way  of  progress. 

American  industry  is  the  envy  of  the 
iForld.  It  is  able  to  produce  economically 
md  efficiently  because  it  follows  a  sys- 
jem  of  voluntary  manufacturing  stand- 
irds.  If  a  lumber  standard  were  to  be 
jnacted  into  law,  as  the  Department's 
panel  has  urged,  why  not  legislate  all 
manufacturing  standards? 

How  many  standards  would  that 
nean?  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must  be  thou- 
sands or  tens  of  thousands.  I  do  not  think 
for  a  mpment  that  my  constituents  sent 
me  to  tMfe  Congress  to  legislate  standards. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  voters  who  sent 
every  other  Member  here  intended  that 
they  should  act  as  engineering  techni- 
cians to  enact  mandatory  industrial 
standards. 

We  have  a  newly  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  appears  to  be  an  able 
and  dedicated  man,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
he  will  reject  the  findings  of  his  panel: 
withdraw  the  existing  lumber  standard 
which  all  investigators,  as  we  have  been 
told,  have  found  not  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  and  establish  the  new  standard 
that  has  been  so  carefully  developed  by 
the  Industry. 

Then  we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of 
rebuilding  America  with  a  new.  improved, 
and  better  building  product. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  subject  on  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  STATEMENT  OP  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Comian]  may  ex- 
tend his  remtu-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  to  add  my  name  to  that 
of  many  other  persons  to  a  statement  of 
conscience  on  the  Middle  East  situation. 
This  statement  was  prepared  by  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Jewish  Federation-Council  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles. 

Lasting  peace  is  the  great  need  in  the 
Middle  East.  Developments  toward  a  last- 
ing peace  is  the  concern  of  every  citizen, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every 
nation.  History  has  taught  us  that  armed 
conflict  is  not  the  way  to  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  nor  is 
there  a  law  of  man  or  nature  which  re- 
quires the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to 
be  enemies.  A  primary  lesson  of  history  is 
that  the  peoples  of  that  region  can  and 
must  cooperate  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
The  Los  Angeles'  Jewish  Federation 
Council,  in  its  statement  of  conscience, 
recognizes  the  need  for  us  to  speak  out 
boldly  as  to  what  we  believe  the  goals  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  should  be.  and 
it  points  out  that  only  in  good  conscience 
and  in  a  united  effort  can  these  goals  be 
obtained. 

I  congratulate  the  council  on  its  state- 
ment of  conscience.  I  commend  every 
signatory  for  his  responsible  action.  I  add 
my  signature  with  the  sincere  belief  that 
only  through  mutual  respect  and  har- 
monious living  among  all  the  peoples  of 
that  area  will  we  realize  the  hope  that 
"nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  and  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  statement 
of  conscience  can  be  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose for  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  its 
full  text  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

A  Statement  of  Conscience 
Developments  In  the  Middle  East  have  been 
a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  alert  citizens 
and  it  is  essential  that  those  concerned  with 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  world 
peace  give  public  expression  to  their  thlnlc- 

ing. 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  complexities 
of  long-standing  disagreements  and  the  sub- 
tleties of  International  relations,  we  hope 
that  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially 
the  big  powers,  will  seek  every  possible  ave- 
nue to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  renewed  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East.  The  need  for  a  per- 
manent and  Just  settlement  is  Inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  questions  of  world 
peace  and  men  of  good  will  everywhere  have  a 
clear  responsibility  to  speak  out  in  pursuit  of 
these  goals. 

We  believe  that  settlement  of  the  following 
issues  Is  of  compelling  concern  to  all  man- 
kind: 

1.  The  right  of  Israel  and  Its  citizens  to 
exist  in  a  sovereign  state. 

2.  The  rights  of  suffering  Arab  refugees 
who  have  been  displaced  by  conflicts  beyond 
their  control. 

3.  The  plight  of  persecuted  Jewish  minori- 
ties whose  human  rights  have  been  Jeopard- 
ized in  some  Arab  lands. 

4.  The  need  for  guarantees  to  all  nations  of 
free  access  to  International  waterways. 

5.  The  peaceful  settlement  of  territorial 
disputes  and  other  matters  of  common  con- 
cern through  direct  negotiations  between  In- 
terested nations. 


8.  An  end  to  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  divergence  of  all  possible  re- 
sources to  the  social  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  region. 

7.  Assurance  of  universal  and  uninhibited 
access  to  the  Holy  Places  In  Jerusalem 
through  arrangements  for  direct  supervision 
by  the  appropriate  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Orthodox,  Moslem  and  Jewish  authorities. 

United  In  our  common  belief  In  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  we  Intend  to  do  all  within  our  power 
to  bring  about  understanding  and  good 
neighborllness  among  the  peoples  living  in 
the  area  which  is  the  cradle  of  our  great  reli- 
gions, for  it  la  written:  "And  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  Into  prunlng-hooks.  Nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING  AND 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  truth  in  lending 
and  advertising  bill  which  would  protect 
consumers  by  requiring  that  finance 
charges  be  disclosed  in  writing  both  in 
advertisements  and  at  or  before  a  sale 
or  loan  transaction. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  the  consumer  be  given  in  writ- 
ing first,  the  total  amount  of  finance 
charges  he  is  contracting  to  pay,  and 
second,  the  percentage  that  such  an 
amount  bears  on  the  outstanding  balance 
expressed  in  simple  annual  interest.  In 
regard  to  advertisements,  the  creditor  is 
required  to  provide  the  buyer  or  bor- 
rower with  a  statement  of  the  cash  sale 
price,  the  finance  charge,  and  the  annual 
percentage  rate  applicable  to  the  credit 
transaction. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  such  legis- 
lation. Business  ethics  demands  that  the 
American  people  no  longer  be  deceived 
about  how  much  they  are  paying  for 
their  purchases.  The  average  consumer 
does  not  have  the  information  he  needs 
to  know  if  he  is  to  get  the  best  buy  for 
each  credit  dollar.  He  is  almost  always 
at  the  mercy  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  purchases  goods  and  services.  Too 
often  consumer  prices  are  concealed  be- 
hind a  curtain  woven  by  indecipherable 
statistics  The  methods  of  deception  are 
many  and  varied.  Ads  such  as,  "Buy  an 
air  conditioner  for  $24  a  month,"  are 
daily  occurrences  in  newspapers.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  price  or  how  long  one 
has  to  pay  the  monthly  cost.  Equally 
disturbing  is  advertising  that  announces 
that  the  cost  for  a  color  television  is 
$498.67  and  only  $19.42  a  month.  The 
buyer  is  deceived  into  thinking  that  he 
has  to  pay  the  monthly  rate  until  he 
reaches  the  $498.67  figure.  But,  in  reality, 
one  will  pay  the  $498.67  only  if  he  pays 
cash  for  the  television.  The  total  cost, 
however,  will  be  $699.12  if  paid  by 
monthly  installments  Even  the  most 
cautious  of  buyers  can  be  duped  by  such 
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advertisements.  All  too  frequently, 
housewives  are  misled  by  ads  stating  fi- 
nance charges  as  only  3  percent  Interest  a 
month,  which  on  an  annual  percentage 
basis,  however,  add  up  to  36  percent  a 
year.  These  rates  of  interest  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  50,  60,  or  70 
percent  and.  in  some  cases,  even  in  excess 
of  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  product 
being  purchased.  One  Washington,  D.C., 
consumer  ended  up  paying  $417  for  a 
television  that  she  was  told  cost  $199. 
Car  dealers  frequently  make  more  money 
on  the  finance  charge  than  they  do  on  the 
car. 

Truth  in  lending  and  advertising  is 
needed  to  invigorate  competition.  The 
American  buyer  has  been  bewildered 
and  numbed  by  the  confusion  in  the 
credit  field — confusion,  in  large  part, 
created  by  the  credit  industry.  The  con- 
sumer, unfortunately,  has  been  educated 
not  to  be  price  conscious.  Presently  there 
are  so  many  different  ways  in  which 
credit  charges  are  cited  that  they  cannot 
be  readily  compared  to  each  other.  As  a 
result,  the  consumer  is  led  to  believe 
credit  costs  are  lower  than  they  actually 
are  and  there  is  no  reason  to  shop 
around  for  the  best  buy.  If  price  com- 
petition can  be  made  more  effective 
among  installment  lenders  there  will  be 
hope  for  at  least  some  reduction  in  rates 
generally  and  a  much  sharper  curtail- 
ment of  excessive  rates. 

Lastly,  truth  in  lending  and  adver- 
tising legislation  Is  needed  to  increase 
economic  stabilization.  Total  consumer 
credit  since  1960  has  risen  some  69  per- 
cent. At  the  end  of  1966,  consumer  credit 
reached  an  alltime  high  of  $94.7  bUlion. 
Installment  debt  has  risen  74  percent 
since  1960.  One-half  of  all  American 
families  are  currently  making  install- 
ment payments  with  over  50  percent  of 
these  owing  $780  or  more.  Furthermore, 
bankruptcies  have  risen  80  percent  since 
1960.  While  this  bill  wUl  not  cure  all 
these  Ills,  it  will  make  buyers  conscious 
of  what  they  are  getting  into  when  they 
buy  on  credit  or  on  Installment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  as 
Andrew  Biemiller  of  the  AFL-CIO  stated, 
will  not  "save  fools  from  their  folly."  It 
will,  however,  "protect  the  prudent  from 
duplicity."  The  American  consumer  must 
be  given  and  is  entitled  to  receive  a  full 
disclosure  of  financial  costs  in  clear,  un- 
ambiguous and  easily  comparable  terms 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  credit 
decisions  efficiently  and  appropriately  to 
his  needs. 


FARM  UNION  WINS  MAJOR  GRAPE 
CONTRACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  important  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  coimtry's  long  abandoned 
farmworkers,  there  is  great  Interest  In 


the  progress  made  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  organizing  committee  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  AFL-CIO  News,  In  its  current  edi- 
tion, carried  a  story  telUng  of  the  most 
recent  organizing  victory  and  under 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude this  story  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

FAaM  Union  Wins  Major  Grape  Pact 

Delano,  Calip. — AFL-CIO  farm  workers 
continued  to  build  their  two-year-old  union 
by  winning  favorable  contract  terms  here 
from  another  big  grower — Almaden  Vine- 
yards. Inc. 

The  three-year  agreement  was  the  fifth 
major  settlement  since  the  National  Farm 
Workers  Association  and  the  Agricultural 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  joined  forces 
and  were  chartered  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council  as  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

Field  workers  on  three  grape  ranches  of 
Almaden.  numbering  300  now  but  due  to  in- 
crease to  1,200  at  the  peak  season  In  August, 
are  guaranteed  these  contract  benefits: 

A  wage  Increase  of  at  least  40  cents  an 
hour,  effective  immediately,  and  additional 
raises  of  10  cents  an  hour  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years. 

Wage  minlmums  of  $1.80  an  hour  now.  ris- 
ing by  10  cents  a  year  to  $2  in  the  third  con- 
tract year — the  first  $2  minimum  for  farm 
workers  in  any  agreement,  the  union  said. 

Overtime  provisions,  three  paid  holidays, 
an  annual  paid  vacation  equal  to  2  percent 
of  hours  worked,  three  days  funeral  leave 
for  a  death  In  the  family,  Jury  duty  pay.  a 
full  union  shop,  checkoff  of  union  dues  and 
UFWOC  credit  union  deductions. 

Major  features  of  the  new  contract  are  a 
union  hiring  hall  and  a  special  benefit  fund 
into  which  the  employer  has  agreed  to  put 
10  cents  an  hour  per  worker  for  health,  wel- 
fare and  hospitalization  expenses. 

Workers  In  the  bargaining  unit  also  are 
assured  at  least  four  hours'  pay  when  called 
In  and  payment  for  "down"  time  when  work 
Is  halted  because  of  equipment  failure. 

The  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  announced  an  end  to  the  nation- 
wide boycott  of  Perelll-Mlnettl  grapes  and 
other  produce.  The  company  has  signed  an 
agreement  recognizing  the  union  as  bar- 
gaining agent  for  field  workers. 

UFWOC  Ctalrman  Cesar  Chavez  an- 
nounced that  the  settlement  was  reached 
within  three  weeks  after  the  union  won  ex- 
clusive bargaining  rights  in  a  cardcheck  elec- 
tion conducted  by  the  State  Dept.  of  In- 
dustrial Relations. 

The  union  negotiating  committee  was 
headed  by  UFWOC  Vice  Pres.  Dolores  Huerta 
with  Irwin  L.  DeShetler.  assistant  AFL-CIO 
regional  director  in  Los  Angeles,  assisting. 

The  Almaden  settlement  came  after  the 
trail-blazing  contract  and  an  arbitration 
award  covering  2,700  workers  at  California 
ranches  of  the  DiOiorgio  Corp..  followed  by 
other  pacts  with  Schenley  Industries  and 
the  bottlers  of  Christian  Brothers  wines  and 
Novitiate  wines. 

Despite  this  progress,  many  growers  In  the 
Delano  area  and  in  Texas'  Rio  Grande  Valley 
refuse  to  recognize  the  union  or  agree  to 
an  election.  The  union's  only  weapon  In 
such  cases  is  the  strike,  picket  line  and  con- 
svimer  boycott.  Chavez  said. 

Nevertheless,  field  workers  have  given  a 
warm  response  to  the  union's  struggle  to  Im- 
prove their  conditions.  A  delegation  from  the 
big  King  ranch  of  DlGlorglo  near  Arven. 
Calif.,  came  to  Delano  to  present  the  union 
with  $1,003  in  cash,  a  goodwill  offering  of 
the  workers  out  of  backpay  they  collected 
from  the  arbitration  award. 

Further  encotiragement  came  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Perelll-Mlnettl  Co., 
major   West   Coast  grower,   has  signed  an 


agreement  to  recognize  UFWOC  as  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  all  lt«  field  workers. 
The  signing  followed  several  months  of 
negotiation,  Chavez  said. 

Next  on  the  union  agenda  are  prepara- 
tions for  representation  elections  for  em- 
ployes of  the  Oallo  w'aery,  said  to  be  among 
the  world's  largest;  the  Paul  Masson  winery, 
that  of  Pranzla  Wines,  and  those  of  several 
smaller  firms. 

Union  picket  lines  and  consumer  boycotts 
are  still  In  effect  In  Texas,  where  LaCaslta 
Farms  and  other  growers  continue  to  refuse 
union  recognition  or  an  election,  the  union 
reported. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  GOAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finan- 
cial chaos  of  the  housing  industry  in  1966 
must  not  remain  imnoticed.  The  events 
of  the  past  year  have  made  it  evident 
that  after  30  years  we  have  not  solved 
some  of  the  most  basic  problems  in  hous- 
ing. They  reveal  that  even  after  three 
decades  of  labor  in  the  vineyards  of 
homebuilding  and  financing,  many  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved.  Our  recent  experi- 
ence indicates  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
efforts  have  fallen  short  of  needs  and  ex- 
pectations. Certainly,  the  record  levels 
In  interest  rates  which  were  reached, 
thus  causing  a  massive  housing  depres- 
sion last  year,  was  partly  due  to  inade- 
quate planning  and  poor  articulation  of 
our  housing  goals. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  congressional 
recognition  of  this  problem  as  evidenced 
by  the  Introduction  this  week  of  a  num- 
ber of  measures  designed  to  more  clear- 
ly define  our  housing  objectives.  Today 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  housing  goal.  The 
bill  would  require  the  President  of  the 
United  states  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  Congress  to  include  statements  and 
recommendations  concerning  a  residen- 
tial construction  goal.  The  President's 
report  would  have  to  include:  First,  a 
statement  indicating  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  housing  units  which  should  be 
started  during  the  calendar  year;  second, 
an  indication  of  the  manner  In  which 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  executive  agencies  to 
achieve  the  number  of  housing  starts 
which  he  has  specified;  and  third,  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action 
that  the  President  determines  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  order  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  specified  number  of 
housing  units  may  be  started. 


DEMONSTRATORS  AND  THE  RAT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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ectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Arkansas? 
rhere  was  no  objection, 
:  At.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  for- 
tii^te  to  have  been  absent  from  the 
of  the  House  last  Monday  when 
disorder  In  the  galleries  occurred, 
of  my  love  for  this  body  and 
respect  for  this  body  I  know  It  would 
been  painful  for  me  to  see  its  dig- 
.  flouted. 

rhe  outburst  that  erupted  here  that 
was  not  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
people.  While  I  assume  that  most  of 
men  and  women  are  sincere  in  their 
for  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
of  rats,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  group  was  orga- 
nised primarily  to  create  a  disturbance 
this  Chamber. 

sympathize  with  the  legislation  that 
people  seek.  I  voted  for  it  when  it 
considered  by  the  House  earlier  this 
I  will  vote  for  it  again  should  it 
up  again.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that 
real  good  case  has  been  made  for  this 
lei  ;lslation.  But  wild  disorder  can  only 
pi  sjudlce  a  case,  no  matter  how  good 
case  may  be. 
Therefore,  I  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  let  the  rash  behavior  of  two  bus- 
lokds  of  demonstrators  prevent  them 
frfcm  reconsidering  the  injustice  of  the 
r  vote  on  this  measure.  This  legis- 
la^on  is  vitally  needed.  We  treated  the 
people  of  the  slums  rather  shabbily 
we  debated  this  bill.  There  is  really 
nothing  very  funny  about  rats  biting 
s^ail  babies  or  the  suffering  one  under- 
when  struck  with  one  of  the  many 
ses  carried  by  rats. 
Unfortunately,  any  reconsideration  of 
measure,  in  the  light  of  Monday's 
disturbance,  will  be  viewed  by  many  as 
sign  that  the  Congress  is  knuckling 
u^er  to  disorder.  It  will  take  courage 
f(  r  many  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  now. 

Despite  what  some  may  say  about 
kiiuckllng  imder,  despite  our  feelings  of 
outrage  at  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
tl  is  body  by  demonstrators  sympathetic 
this  measure,  we  must  do  what  is  right 
ahd  reconsider  and  pass  this  legislation. 
will  not  be  the  panacea  that  cures 
utban  Ilia,  but.  at  least  this  bill  will  con- 
ti  nue  to  inch  closer  to  our  goal  of  abolish- 
ii  ig  the  blight  that  is  our  city  slums. 
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IROJECT  BOAST  WORK  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  HELPS  YOUNGSTERS 
IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
i^ianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f -om  Illinois  [Mr.  Annxjhzio]  may  ex- 
t  !nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
IlBCORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
dbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
li tagues  a  new  experiment  in  vocational 
e  lementary  education  now  taking  place 
£  t  the  King  Educational  and  Vocational 
( ruidance  Center,  located  In  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  which 

have  the  hdnor  to  represent. 


This  new  program  is  called  BOAST — 
beginning  occupational  and  skills  train- 
ing— and  its  tremendous  success  is  heart- 
ening to  all  those  who  are  concerned  wkh 
helping  our  young  people  get  off  to  a 
good  start  in  life. 

Youngsters  who  are  14  through  17 
years  of  age  are  participating  in  BOAST, 
which  remotivates  them  by  providing 
practical  training  in  a  particular  skill. 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  make 
money  while  learning,  and  by  opening 
doors  in  industry  to  them  after  they 
leave  this  training  program. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gilbert 
Benowitz.  principal,  and  Mr.  John  Brod- 
erick  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Bradley,  coordina- 
tors, whose  efforts  have  assiued  the  suc- 
cess of  BOAST  at  the  King  Educational 
and  Vocational  Guidance  Center.  Proj- 
ect BOAST  was  made  possible  through 
Federal  financing  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  Is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  brief  description  of  Project 
BOAST  which  was  prepared  by  Principal 
Gilbert  Benowitz.  The  article  follows: 
Five-Point  Summer  School  Program  at  the 
King  Eddcational  and  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Center.  1967 

Work  training  for  students  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  excited  enthusiasm  characterizes 
the  summer  session  at  the  King  Educational 
&  Vocational  Guidance  Center,  2420  V7est 
Harrison  St.  These  youngsters,  14  through 
17  years  of  age  are  participating  in  a  flve- 
polnt  program  that  le  experimental  and  in- 
novating in  nature.  New,  and  being  tried  for 
the  first  time  U  the  Beginning  Occupational 
and  SkUls  Training  Program  which  Includes 
participation  In  three  new  tyjje  educational 
facilities,  Including  a  Multi-purpose  Shop, 
a  Factory  Assembly  Production  Shop,  and 
a  Home  Economics  Laboratory.  Sixteen-year- 
old  students  participate  In  the  Cooperative 
Work  Training  Project,  In  which  they  at- 
tend school  for  one-half  day  and  work  for 
private  Industry  for  one-half  day.  Another 
new  Innovation  being  tried  for  the  first  time 
Is  Health  Project  248  A,  under  which  King 
students  receive  medical  and  dental  atten- 
tion and  correction.  An  academic  program, 
with  special  tutoring,  and  a  strong  com- 
petitive sports  program  complete  the  summer 
curriculum. 

Beginning  Occupational  &  Skills  Training 
(BOAST)  Is  the  newest  experiment  In  Vo- 
cational Elementary  Education  taking  place 
at  the  King  Educational  &  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Center.  Planning,  guidance,  and  Im- 
plementation of  this  project  wa«  accom- 
plished after  the  need  to  provide  firm  work- 
type  experiences  was  clearly  seen  for  youth 
14.  15  and  16  years  of  age,  whose  educational 
needs  were  not  being  met  In  the  regular 
elementary  curriculum.  These  youths  were 
overage  and  underachieving  In  their  academic 
work;  they  had  lost  the  interest  to  continue 
In  school,  and  needed  some  intensive  re- 
motlvatlon  to  bring  back  the  desire  for  fur- 
ther school  experiences.  BOAST  attempts  to 
provide  this  remotlvatlon  by  providing  prac- 
tical training,  the  opportunity  to  make  mon- 
ey while  learning,  the  satisfaction  of  fol- 
lowing a  Job  throvigh  to  completion,  and 
the  sulvantage  of  knowing  that  at  16  years 
of  age.  Industry  will  hire  school-trained 
workers. 

Project  BOAST  was  conceived  and  Is  su- 
pervised by  the  Vocational  &  Practical  Arts 
Education  Department  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  with  Federal  financing 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 


cation Act.  The  project  consists  of  three  spe- 
cial facilities:  (a)  the  Mviltl-Purpose  Shop, 
(b)  the  Factory  Assembly  Shop,  located  In  a 
40'  x  40'  mobile  unit,  and  (c)  the  Home 
Economics  Laboratory  for  girls,  also  located 
In  a  40'  X  40'  mobile  unit. 

The  Multl-Purpose  Shop  Is  staffed  by  an 
Instructor  and  a  clvU  service  storekeeper, 
who  acts  as  an  assistant  Instructor.  Three 
groups  of  15  students  are  scheduled  for  dou- 
ble-period classes  each  day.  The  activities  in 
this  shop  are  geared  to  the  14-year-old  stu- 
dent. In  order  for  him  to  become  acquainted 
w^ith  putting  out  a  well-defined,  finished, 
product.  This  student  Is  exjxjsed  to  and 
learns  the  techniques  of  silk  screen  process- 
ing, rubber  stamp  making,  embossing,  lami- 
nating, sign  making,  book  binding,  engrav- 
ing, plastic  molding  and  techniques  of  using 
print  shop  machinery.  Work  is  solicited  from 
many  soiirces,  and  an  actual  paid  product 
is  produced.  Recently  800  silk  screen  signs 
were  made  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  support  the  Educational  Bond  Ref- 
erendum Drive.  Signs  for  Project  Head  Start, 
for  neighborhood  businesses,  church  groups 
and  for  many  other  organizations  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  Rubber  stamp  making  Is  a 
popular  activity,  and  hundreds  of  stamps  are 
on  order.  A  popular  project  to  date  has  been 
signs  created  by  the  silk  screen  process.  The 
many  steps  and  positive  aspects  of  learning 
in  this  type  project  are  proving  of  great 
benefit  in  preparing  students  for  the  silk 
screen  Industry.  In  many  instances  indus- 
trial advisors  have  visited  the  school  to  help 
set  up  spteclal  projects. 

The  Factory  Production  Line  Mobile  copies 
industrial  production  methods  as  closely  as 
possible.  Work  is  contracted  out  through  a 
central  coordinator  and  brought  to  the 
school's  mobile  factory.  There  the  staff,  con- 
sisting of  the  Supportive  Services  Coordina- 
tor, a  shop  Instructor  and  a  storekeeper/as- 
sistant instructor,  set  up  a  time  study  and 
production  line.  Participating  students  work 
on  piece  work  and  are  paid  according  to 
what  they  produce.  The  technique  Is  simple 
and  effective.  A  record  of  sruch  student's 
work  is  kept  and  Individual  payment  Is  made 
by  the  central  agency  through  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  This  project  has  been 
met  with  great  enthusiasm  by  students  and 
Instructors.  Earnings  in  many  instances  have 
gone  beyond  $2.00  an  hour.  At  the  present 
time,  students  are  placing  a  graphite  gun 
into  a  cardboard  insert,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive 10*  per  dozen.  The  cards  are  then 
placed  2  dozen  to  a  smaU  box  and  then 
packaged  in  a  large  cardboard  box.  1  gross 
for  shipping.  Fifteen  students  participate  In 
this  activity  for  approximately  135  minutes 
in  the  morning  and  another  group  takes 
over  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  Indvistrles  will  take 
advantage  of  vising  this  school  facility,  as 
the  training  and  faclUtles  can  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  industry,  by  training  students  and 
to  the  students  themselves,  by  providing 
skills  and  paid  employment. 

The  Home  Economics  Laboratory  Mobile 
Is  another  outstanding  feature  of  BOAST. 
This  facility,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  home  economics  teacher  is  di- 
rected toward  teaching  students  homemak- 
ing.  The  Home  Economics  mobile  was  espe- 
cially designed  to  provide  for  teaching  home- 
making,  including  washing  and  drying 
clothing  properly,  cooking  and  baking, 
childcare,  nutrition  and  dressmaking.  To 
date,  simple  projects  such  as  pot  holders, 
cosmetic  bags,  aprons,  the  shortening  of 
hems  and  headscarves  have  been  made  by  the 
students.  The  enthusiasm  in  this  class  is 
very  high  and  there  is  great  promise  that 
the  facility  will  be  an  outstanding  success. 

The  staff  of  BOAST  Interacts  on  a  team 
basis.  The  three  shops  are  supervised  by  the 
Supportive  Services  Coordinator,  who  acts 
as  an  overall  supervisor  for  this  program. 
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Three  Instructors  and  three  dvll  service  as- 
sistants coordinate  their  efforts  with  the 
coordinator  so,  in  all  aspects  of  selection  of 
students,  experience  J>rovlded  for  students, 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  what  benefits  are 
accruing  to  students  the  entire  team  Is  in- 
volved and  alert  to  student  need.  A  special 
Home  Visitor,  also  a  eivll  service  worker,  is 
attached  to  this  team  to  provide  counseling 
to  students  and  to  visit  the  students  homes 
when  necessary.  The  Home  Visitor  is  ex- 
tremely Important  in  helping  to  solve  disci- 
plinary problems  and  in  coordinating  the 
efforts  and  making  parents  understand  the 
purposes  of  this  program. 

In  the  short  time  that  BOAST  has  been 
operative  attitudinal  changes  have  been 
noted  in  participating  students.  The  lack  of 
interest  in  school  has  suddenly  dlsapp>eared. 
and  a  marked  enthusiasm  exists  not  only  for 
the  shops,  but  also  for  the  academic  pro- 
gram. This  program  will  be  studied  carefully 
and  evaluated  periodically.  As  students  pro- 
gress, plans  are  underway  to  add  a  9th  grade 
to  this  Center  so  that  students  who  wish  to 
may  continue  their  education  uninterrupt- 
edly, continuing  their  work  training  whUe 
attaining  high  school  status.  Recent  studies 
have  indicated  that  many  Educational  Center 
students  have  great  dlfiSculty  adjusting  to 
the  regular  high  school,  and  that  providing 
beneficial  classes  In  the  Educational  Centers 
upon  graduation  would  tend  to  help  the  stu- 
dent adjust  to  high  school  work  more  easily. 
In  this  connection  the  Cooperative  Work 
Training  Program  becomes  of  increasing  Im- 
portance and  has  already  proven  Its  worth 
for  the  sixteen  year-old  student  who  Is  still 
in  elementary  school,  or  who  will  go  beyond 
the  training  of  BOAST  and  who  needs  regu- 
lar training  in  an  Industrial  establishment. 

Cooperative  Work  Training  has  existed  as 
a  successful  program  at  the  King  EVGC 
since  February.  1966.  This  program,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Cooperative  Work 
Coordinator,  places  students  in  Industrial 
Jobs  as  regular  employees  while  providing  a 
beneficial  school  program  of  basic  academics 
In  reading  and  arithmetic.  Students  attend 
school  for  half  the  day  and  are  employed 
outside  of  school  for  one  half  day.  During 
this  present  summer  forty  King  EVGC  stu- 
dents are  employed  at  such  places  as  Western 
Electrlc's  Hawthorne  Plant,  Allied  Radio  Cor- 
poration. P  &  M  Silk  Screen  Productions. 
The  Chicago  Public  Library,  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital.  Turner  Manufacturing,  Chances 
Restaurants,  Goodwill  Industries  and  the 
Northwest  Screen  Printing  Company.  Wages 
received  from  these  employers  by  the  stu- 
dents total  more  than  $4,000  each  month, 
and  range  from  $1.40  per  hour  at  the  public 
Ubrary  to  $1.50,  $1.75,  $1.80  and  even  $2.20 
per  hour  at  the  other  Industries.  Students 
are  enthusiastic  and  responsive  to  these  Jobs. 
In  general  there  have  been  few  layoffs  and 
high  employer  praise  for  the  students'  efforts. 
Sixteen-year-old  students  receive  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  their  academic  potential  through 
constant  testing  and  counseling.  At  the  end 
of  each  four  month  period  the  student  and 
counselor  appraise  the  school  and  work  sit- 
uation and  attempt  to  find  a  practical  answer 
to  what  the  student  should  do  to  Improve 
his  status  both  on  the  job  and  at  school. 

For  some  students  school  termination  into 
a  full-time  Job  is  more  realistic  than  strug- 
gling to  attain  sixth  grade  status.  Other 
students  easily  attain  their  academic  goal 
and  decide  to  concentrate  more  heavily  on 
the  academic,  even  to  the  point  of  again  at- 
tending school  full  time.  The  Cooperative 
Work  Coordinator  works  with  each  student 
dally  in  this  appraisal  and  decision  making. 
If  a  student's  work  has  improved  to  the  sixth 
grade  level  and  the  prospect  of  attaining  suc- 
cess In  high  school  is  good,  the  Cooperative 
trainer  wUl  see  that  the  student  graduates 
»nd  Is  picked  up  by  a  high  school  Co- 
ordinator, who  continues  the  same  schedule 
of  school  and  work  for  the  student.  Both 


Coordinators  work  together  to  make  sure 
that  a  successful  transition  Is  made  and  that 
the  student  can  continue  to  appraise  his 
progress  in  school  and  at  work. 

At  the  King  Educational  ft  Vocational 
Guidance  Center,  the  Cooperative  Work 
Training  Program  has  provided  a  tremendous 
boost  in  morale  to  despondent  students  who 
were  waiting  to  drop  out  of  school.  A  new 
hope  and  remotlvatlon  of  spirit  has  occurred 
among  these  youngsters,  who  have  now  at- 
tained considerable  status  because  of  their 
jobs.  The  successful  employment  of  these 
students  adds  a  new  dimension  to  their  self- 
image  and  effective  personality  control. 
Otherwise  hostile  youngsters  again  apply 
themselves  to  the  task  of  learning  .-ind  self 
improvement.  A  certain  pride  in  dress,  at- 
titudinal pick  up.  image  change  actually 
takes  place  as  one  watches  these  youngsters 
exhibit  pride  in  their  new  self. 

Still  another  program  of  considerable 
worth  is  Health  Project  248  A.  which  is  pro- 
viding medical  and  dental  services  for  all 
students  attending  King  EVGC.  During  the 
summer  every  King  student  receives  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  by  a  doctor  at 
the  school.  Diagnosis,  treatment  and  further 
examinations  are  in  order  when  necessary. 
Dental  examination  and  treatment  are  also 
provided  for  all  students.  Special  teams  of 
hearing  and  sight  diagnosticians  have  also 
made  examinations  of  all  attending  students. 

The  academic  program  consists  of  heavy 
concentration  upon  the  improvement  of 
reading.  This  concentration  Includes  all  stu- 
dents and  takes  place  during  the  first  90 
minutes  of  each  school  morning.  Reading 
classrooms  have  a  pupll-teacher  ratio  of  20 
students  per  teacher.  However,  the  librarian, 
counselors  and  special  coordinators  are  avail- 
able during  this  time  for  individual  tutoring. 
Special  reading  equipment  such  as  tachistl- 
scopes,  language  masters,  controlled  readers, 
overhead  projectors,  tape  recorders,  televi- 
sion sets  and  SRA  kits  at  every  grade  level 
are  available  to  all  teachers  to  aid  them  in 
this  reading  Ume.  Students  are  tested  fre- 
quently and  diagnostic  methods  are  used  to 
correct  problem  areas.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
6  week  period,  standardized  testing  for  all 
students  will  be  used  to  measure  reading 
progress.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read 
library  books  through  a  bookmobile  check- 
out system.  The  librarian  carefully  selects 
books  which  she  believes  students  will  find 
Interesting.  She  then  Introduces  these  books 
on  a  dally  tour  to  classroom^' and  encourages 
students  to  check  these  books  out  for  home 
reading.  Each  classroom  has  an  up-to-date 
classroom  library  of  books  and  magazines, 
where  students  may  also  check  out  books. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  providing  material  of 
positive  biographical  nature  in  regard  to 
Negro  History  and  Biographical  Material. 

An  afternoon  competitive  Softball  tourna- 
ment and  recreational  swim  complete  the 
school  program.  Pour  girls'  and  four  boys' 
Softball  teams  participate  in  round  robin 
play  during  the  entire  eight  week  period. 
This  competition  is  on  a  choose-up  basis, 
with  teams  highly  competitive  and  evenly 
matched.  Three  tetichers  coach,  umpire  and 
in  general  direct  this  activity  which  takes 
place  at  the  Altgeld  Park  each  afternoon. 
This  park  has  ten  Softball  diamonds,  so  that 
ample  room  is  available  for  these  ballgames. 
To  climax  this  activity  the  school  has  pur- 
chased trophies  for  the  first  and  second  place 
winners.  Wooden  plaques  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  given  to  all  participants  during 
the  final  championship  games,  which  will  be 
held  at  Cermak  Woods'  baseball  diamonds 
on  August  16.  1967.  Some  students  prefer  a 
daily  recreational  swim  which  takes  place  at 
the  Crane  High  School  swimming  pool. 
Thirty  students  are  daily  participants  in  this 
swim  which  has  also  proven  to  be  extremely 
popular. 

The  culminating  summer  school  activity 
will  be   an  outing  to  the  Cermak  Woods, 


which  will  take  place  on  August  16th.  Grad- 
uation exercises,  the  ^"^i  championship 
Softball  game,  school  awards,  and  food 
galore  will  climax  a  summer  of  work,  aca- 
demic growth  and  recreational  fun. 

The  successful  operation  of  BOAST,  the 
Cooperative  Work  Training  Program,  Project 
248  A.  The  Academic  and  the  Recreational 
have  all  been  scheduled  into  the  schools  fall 
operation.  Plans  are  underway  to  also  add 
the  9th  grade  to  this  Center  soaietime  in 
January  1968.  New  activities  will  include 
typing,  expanded  language  laboratories  and 
greater  emphasis  on  Art  activities.  Attitu- 
dinal changes  of  students  indicate  that  the 
overall  program  is  a  success. 


THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OP  ANTIETAM 
HAS  NOT  YET  BEEN  WON 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Second  Battle  of  Antietam  has  not 
yet  been  won.  Historic  battlefields  in  the 
Antietam  area  of  Maryland  are  still 
threatened  with  desecration  by  a  private 
electric  power  company's  plans  to  erect 
giant  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines.  This  Congress  does  not  know  what 
undisclosed  plans  are  being  developed 
elsewhere  in  this  country  to  tread  upon 
the  rights  of  all  of  us  to  retain  our  his- 
toric heritage  unspoiled  by  the  unneces- 
sary depredations  of  technology. 

There  Is  i>ending  before  this  Congress 
legislation  which  would  put  an  end  to 
thoughtless  planning  and  irresponsible 
action  by  electric  power  companies.  It  is 
the  Electric  Power  Reliabi'ity  Act, 
drafted  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  cosponsored  by  a  number  of 
Members  of  this  House.  I  strongly  urge 
that  hearings  be  held  soon  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  arm  local  officials — 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission — 
with  the  legal  rights  to  fight  back. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  the  fate  of 
the  Antietam  Battlefield.  I  wrote  to  FPC 
Chairman  Lee  C.  White  to  ask  how  the 
proposed  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act 
would  have  saved  Antietam  if  it  were  al- 
ready law. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
FPC  Chairman  White's  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry: 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Long:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  29,  1967  and  the  expres- 
sion of  your  views  regarding  the  proposed 
Electric  Reliability  Act.  H.R.  11069.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  which  would  become  Part 
IV  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  questions 
which  you  raise  regarding  Section  410  of  the 
bill  are  discussed  In  some  detail  below. 

However,  first  permit  me  to  confirm  your 
understanding  that  the  particular  600  kv 
line  to  which  you  refer  is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  licensing  Jurisdiction  currently  con- 
ferred upon  this  Commission.  Our  existing 
authority  extends  to  control  of  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  electric 
transmission    lines    associated    with    hydro- 
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electric  projects  Ucenaed  under  Part  I  or  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

The  Antletam  line,  however,  would  fall 
within  the  provisions  ctf  HJl.  11069  U  it 
were  presently  law.  The  regulatory  controls 
set  forth  In  that  bill  would  be  administered 
In  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  89-865  (80  Stat.  915),  Historic  Prop- 
erties— ^Preservation.  Under  that  Statute 
Congress  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Reg^lster  of  structures  and  sites 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation  and  protec- 
tion because  of  their  significance  In  Ameri- 
can history,  architecture,  archeology  or  cul- 
ture. The  Antletam  Battlefield,  a  National 
Battlefield  Site,  is  Included  among  the  Na- 
tional Register  sites,  maintained  under  auth- 
ority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Section  106  of  PubUc  Law  89-665  provides 
in  part: 

"The  head  •  •  •  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  Independent  agency  having  author- 
ity to  license  any  imdertaklng  shall  •  •  • 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  license  •  •  • 
take  Into  account  the  effect  of  the  under- 
taking on  any  district,  site,  building,  struc- 
ture, or  object  that  is  involved  in  the  Na- 
tional Register.  •  •  •  such  Federal  agency 
shall  afford  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  •  •  •  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  conunent  with  regard  to  such  under- 
taking." 

This  Commission  administers  its  present 
licensing  Jurisdiction  under  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  and  Natviral  Oas  Act  in  recognition 
of  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  89-665. 

In  responding  to  your  specific  questions 
regarding  Section  410  of  the  reliability  bill 
in  cases  such  as  the  proposed  500  kv  crossing 
of  the  Antletam  Battlefield  area.  Section  410 
provides  that  the  "Commission  shall  enter- 
tain written  comments  by  Federal,  inter- 
state, SUte,  and  local  agencies  responsible 
for  land  xise  planning  in  the  affected  region" 
and  that  it  "shall  defer  to  the  views  of  the 
responsible  Federal,  interstate,  State,  or  local 
agency.  If  any,  to  resolve  local  laijd  use  mat- 
ters unless  the  Conunlsslon  determines  that 
a  particular  resolution  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  objectives"  of  proposed  Part  IV. 
The  section  further  provides  that  the  Com- 
mlaalon  may  use  Joint  boards,  having  state 
representatives  as  contemplated  by  Section 
a09  of  the  Act,  to  resolve  land  use  questions 
which  come  before  it. 

Under  the  proposed  Part  IV  the  under- 
lying assumption  Is  that  land  use  questions 
should  be  resolved  initially  at  the  local  level 
by  planning,  zoning  or  other  authorities. 
Local  bodies  of  that  nature  are  best 
•quipped  to  marshall  and  resolve  land  use 
questions  in  the  first  instance.  Unless  their 
resolution  of  land  use  questions  were  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  proposed  Part  IV  of  the 
Act,  the  Commission  would  defer  to  their 
views. 

If,  in  addition  to  local  or  State  authority, 
an  interstate  instrumentality  or  other  fed- 
eral authority  Is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  land  use  questions,  its  views  must  be 
accorded  consideration  and  deference  under 
Section  410. 

Initial  consideration  of  land  use  questions 
would  be  undertaken  by  this  Commission 
only  when  there  Is  no  local.  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  or  another  Federal  body  respon- 
sible for  land  use  planning  in  the  affected 
region:  or  when  such  agencies  do  not  make 
their  views  known  to  the  Commission;  or 
when  the  resolution  of  land  use  Issues  by 
such  agencies  Is  found  by  the  Commission  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
proposed  Part  IV;  or  when  there  are  several 
such  agencies  which  propose  to  resolve  land 
use  Issues  In  conflicting  ways. 

In  response  to  your  fxirther  Inquiry 
whethar  H.R.  11069  makes  provision  for  con- 
cerned citizens'  groups  to  be  heard.  Section 
409(a)  ^ves  Interested  persons  at  least  60 
days  to  oomment  after  notice  of  a  trans- 


mission line  route  filing  has  been  given. 
Under  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice 
and  Procedure,  Interested  persons  could  file 
protests  or  petitions  to  Intervene  and  could 
request  a  hearing  on  factual  issues.  Section 
409(c)  makes  the  opportunity  for  hearing 
mandatory  if  the  Conmilssion  either  finally 
disapproves  a  proposal  to  construct  lines  or 
confers  rights-of-way  under  the  Act. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  information 
regarding  State  condemnation  laws.  I  am  en- 
closing a  tabular  summary  of  state  certifica- 
tion laws.  This  summary  was  included  in  my 
remarks  on  S.  1472,  2139,  2140.  89th  Cong.,  let 
Sess.,  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  July  27,  1966. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  C.  WHrrE, 

Chairman. 


HERMAN  TOLL 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tftere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  today,  on  July  27,  1967,  my  very  dear 
friend  and  our  former  colleague,  Herman 
Toll,  passed  away. 

To  his  devoted  wife.  Rose,  and  his  two 
sons,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathies 
and  have  humbly  prayed  the  Lord  give 
them  the  strength  to  understand  His 
will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Herman  Toll  was  more 
than  just  a  colleague  of  mine.  He  was  a 
loyal  and  devoted  friend.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  known  him  for  many  years. 
Our  friendship  and  association  goes  back 
many  years  before  he  came  to  the  House, 
for  Herman  Toll's  life  was  one  devoted  to 
public  service  to  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  this  time  of  grief,  I  pray  for  his 
loved  ones.  May  they  be  comforted  and 
blessed  by  fond  memories — and  I  hope 
they  will  find  consolation  in  knowing 
that  I  share  their  grief  as  do  the  thou- 
sands of  their  friends. 


I  am  especially  concerned  about  those 
Rhode  Island  silver-using  firms  which 
have  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  into  before  July  15.  The 
Government  led  these  firms  to  expect 
that  the  price  of  silver  would  be  main- 
tained at  $1.29  per  troy  ounce  and  it  was 
this  raw  material  cost  which  was  fig- 
ured into  the  contract  prices.  With  the 
price  of  silver  now  fluctuating  around 
$1.80,  many  of  these  firms  face  serious 
financial  difficulty  if  held  to  their  origi- 
nal contract  prices. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  problem  that  I 
have  introduced  this  act  which  provides 
for  the  renegotiation  of  Government 
contracts  with  silver  users  entered  into 
before  July  15,  1967,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  sudden  increased  cost  of 
silver  procured  after  that  date  due  to 
the  Government's  decision  to  market 
sUver  at  the  free  market  price  rather 
than  $1.29  per  troy  ounce. 

The  effect  of  my  bill  will  be  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  settlement  for  those 
silver  users  holding  Government  con- 
tracts who  I  believe  were  unfairly  led  to 
believe  by  the  Treasury  Department 
that  they  could  continue  to  depend,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  on  a  readily  avail- 
able source  of  their  raw  material  at  $1.29 
per  troy  ounce.  I  must  point  out  that  in 
terms  of  additional  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, my  bill  will  have  no  effect  since  the 
increased  cost  of  the  contracts  will 
merely  refiect  the  increased  price  that 
the  Treasury  is  charging  for  silver. 

I  think  that  this  bill  merits  support 
on  the  simple  basis  of  fairness  alone  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 
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TREASURY   'WITHDRAWS   SUPPORT 
OF  SILVER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tierwan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
14,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  no  longer  sup- 
port the  price  of  silver  at  $1.29  per  troy 
ounce.  This  move  was  taken  less  than  1 
month  after  the  Treasury  announced,  on 
May  18,  that  it  would  continue  to  sell 
silver  to  domestic  users  and  gave  no  im- 
pression of  any  intent  to  free  the  price 
of  silver.  The  lack  of  warning  for  this 
sudden  policy  change  and  its  implica- 
tions for  Rhode  Island  silver  users  wor- 
ries me  deeply. 


CRIME  AND  THE  CASEY  GUN  BILL- 
FBI  STUDY  SHOWS  NEED  TO  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
greatest  law  enforcement  agency — our 
own  FBI — today  issued  its  1966  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  on  Crime  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  bleak  and  dismal  picture,  the 
185-page  booklet  paints,  for  any  who  care 
to  read  the  signs. 

And  I  hope  that  those  responsible  for 
making  our  laws,  either  local.  State,  cr 
Federal — and  those  charged  with  en- 
forcing our  laws — will  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  facts  this  volume  contains. 

Crime  in  our  Nation  is  up  11.4  percent 
over  1965. 

Police  solutions  of  serious  crimes  de- 
clined 8  percent. 

Robbery,  the  most  vicious  crime  against 
property  where  often  the  victim,  his  fam- 
ily, or  his  business  suffer  heavily,  In- 
creased  13.9   percent   over    1965. 

And  yet,  there  are  those  among  us  who 
would  tell  our  people  that  we  have  no 
crime  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  aspects  of 
this  report  that  I  want  to  talk  about 
briefly,  for  I  have  a  bill  before  this  Con- 


gress which  would  put  these  hoodlums 
out  of  circulation  for  10  long  hard  years, 
if  we  can  enact  it. 

There  are  advocates  of  harsh  and  re- 
strictive firearms  control  legislation  who 
are  going  to  cite  one  statement  in  this 
report  withqjjt  giving  full  and  complete 
facts.  Those  who  are  pushing  hard  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
purchase,  use,  own,  sell,  or  transport  fire- 
arms are  going  to  cite  the  following  from 
the  FBI  report: 

Fifty-seven  law  enforcement  ofRcers  mur- 
dered by  felons  in  1966.  Firearms  used  as 
murder  weapons  in  96  percent  of  police  kill- 
ings since  1960  .  .  . 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  carried  on  page  48  of  the  report. 

Since  1960,  there  have  been  442  persons 
involved  as  offenders  In  the  335  police  mur- 
ders. In  reviewing  the  prior  criminal  his- 
tories of  these  442  offenders,  the  records  dis- 
close 76  percent  had  been  arrested  on  some 
criminal  charge  before  becomnlg  involved  in 
the  police  killing.  Over  one-half  of  those  with 
prior  crlmlnaJ  arrests  had  been  previously 
taken  Into  custody  for  an  assaultive-type 
crime  such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  etc.  In  1966,  two  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  been  convicted  and  Jailed  on  a 
prior  occasion  for  committing  a  murder,  were 
arrested  and  chEirged  for  murdering  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Both  of  these  men  were  on 
parole.  This  brings  to  11  the  total  number 
of  p>olice  murderers  diirlng  the  period  1960-66 
who  had  been  charged  on  some  prior  oc- 
casion with  an  offense  of  murder.  Nine  of 
these  had  been  paroled  on  the  murder  charge, 
one  was  an  escapee  who  fled  confinement 
while  serving  a  murder  sentence,  and  one 
escaped  from  prison  while  awaiting  trial  for 
murder. 

If  these  facts  are  shocking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  point  out  one  more  in- 
dictment of  our  failure  to  protect  our 
people : 

Among  the  442  persons  who  were  Involved 
in  the  police  killings,  67  percent  had  prior 
convictions  on  criminal  charges  and  69 
percent  of  this  group  had  been  granted 
leniency  In  the  form  of  parole  or  probation 
on  at  least  one  of  these  prior  convictions. 
In  fact,  3  of  every  10  of  the  murderers  were 
on  parole  or  probation  when  they  mur- 
dered a  police  officer. 

How  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  Ameri- 
can people  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  per- 
mit this  travesty  to  occur? 

How  long,  before  the  American  people 
demand  that  we  remove  these  hoodlums 
from  society — that  we  institute  stiff, 
mandatory  sentences  so  our  faintheart- 
ed sociologists  cannot  continue  turning 
loose  on  an  innocent  society  these  poor, 
misguided,  underprivileged  murderous 
animals? 

My  bill  would  do  it.  And  it  has  the 
backing  of  a  broad  section  of  our  people. 
Under  terms  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6137,  any- 
one who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm  during 
commission  of  the  major  crimes  of  vio- 
lence would  be  subject  to  a  fiat,  manda- 
toi-y  10-year  Federal  prison  sentence  for 
first  offense — 25  years  for  any  subse- 
quent offense. 

Had  this  been  law — many  of  the  57 
valiant  law  officers  who  gave  their  lives 
to  protect  ours  last  year  might  still  be 
alive,  for  in  all  likelihood,  the  punks 
who  murdered  them  would  have  been 


serving  a  10-year  sentence  for  a  prior 
offense. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  need 
for  corrective  firearms  legislation.  There 
is  need  to  control  the  sale,  possession, 
and  use  of  heavy  weapons,  grenades, 
bazookas,  and  such  hardware.  There  is 
need  to  control  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
juveniles,  mental  incompetents,  or  nar- 
cotic addicts. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues — if  the 
existing  law  were  adequately  enforced, 
much  of  the  problem  facing  our  country 
today  would  be  ended.  And  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Casey  bill,  we  can  remove 
those  vultures  who  prey  on  our  people 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  extremely- 
detailed  report  by  the  FBI  points  out 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  our 
repeat  offender. 

This  is  the  very  basis  of  our  problem — 
those  who  make  a  career  of  crime,  and 
it  is  here  that  prosecutors,  judges,  ju- 
ries, and  parole  boards  can  and  should 
act.  And  it  is  time  our  people  demand 
they  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  into  the  great 
detail  on  the  repeat  offender  contained 
in  the  1966  Crime  Index.  But  permit  me 
to  cite  a  few  facts  from  the  summary 
on  page  1 : 

55  percent  of  offenders  released  to  the 
street  in  1963  were  rearrested  within  two 
and  one-half  years. 

57  percent  of  the  offenders  released  on 
parole  were  rearrested  within  two  and  one- 
half  years. 

67  percent  of  prisoners  released  early  In 
1963  after  earning  "good  time"  were  rear- 
rested. 

83  percent  of  those  persons  acquitted  or 
dismissed  in  1963  were  rearrested  within  30 
months. 

72  percent  of  persons  granted  probation  In 
1963  for  auto  theft  repeated  in  a  new  crime. 

Of  the  young  offenders  under  20  released 
In  1963,  65  percent  repeated. 

Mobility  study  reveals  over  60  percent  of 
the  repeaters  charged  with  robbery,  burglary, 
auto  theft,  sex  offenses  and  forgery  were  re- 
arrested in  two  or  more  states  during  their 
criminal  careers. 

I  say  it  is  time  we  act,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
challenge  those  whose  only  answer  to  our 
crime  problem  is  advocacy  of  a  harsh 
firearms  law  that  does  little  but  pile  un- 
workable and  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
the  law-abiding  citizen,  to  study  the 
facts.  Why  do  you  ignore  the  criminal, 
when  he  is  the  source  of  our  problem, 
and  single  out  the  law-abiding  citizen  for 
harsh  restrictions? 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  need 
more  prisons  to  hold  these  hoodlums — to 
isolate  them  from  society — then  let  us 
build  them.  Let  us  strike  hard  at  the 
criminal,  not  those  who  own,  use  or  sell 
fireaims  in  accordance  with  our  laws  and 
regulations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
seeing  that  this  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion such  as  I've  authored,  and  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  the  decent  citizens  are 
protected. 

THE  VOICE  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  forthright  statement 
of  Mr.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowiak,  president 
of   the  National   Association  of   Polish 
Americans,  Inc. 

Each  of  us  Americans  is  of  a  minority 
origin.  What  better  definition  of  an 
American  can  there  be?  Not  one  people 
except  in  a  common  loyalty  and  dedica- 
tion to  work  together  under  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  I  Insert 
Mr.  Bartkowlak's  statement  here  In  the 
Record,  followed  by  his  biography  from 
the  Post  Eagle,  of  Clifton,  N.J. 
Statement  of  Eugene  T.  Bartkowiak.  Pres- 
ident, THE  National  Association  or  Pol- 
ish   Americans,    Inc. 

In  the  White  House,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  only  brought  disgraceful 
dishonor  to  himself  and  his  Office,  but  de- 
graded this  entire  Nation  when,  over  coast 
to  coast  television  our  F*resident  literally 
begged  for  an  end  to  the  wasteful  rioting 
and  civil  disorder  which  has  erupted 
throughout  this  country.  The  President's 
plea  was  certainly  not  to  the  law-abiding 
citizens  who  were  hopefully  listening  for  an 
intelligpnt  Executive  solution,  but  to  the 
gangsters  such  as  the  young  punk  named 
H.  Rap  Brown  who  was  a  few  blocks  up  the 
street  from  the  White  House  applauding  the 
murder  of  a  policeman  during  the  recent 
riots  in  Plalnfield,  New  Jersey.  This  bar- 
barian Is  the  national  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  "Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee"  and  finds  himself  at  liberty  to 
nauseously  describe  the  Plalnfield  slaying  as 
"beautiful"  and  "the  most  successful  rebel- 
lion to  date — one  casualty — one  honky  cop." 
Mere  disapproval  and  reiteration  of  the 
need  for  law  and  order  will  not  stop  the  fire- 
brands or  does  it  serve  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Emotional  BEGGING  Is  not  the 
answer  either.  Our  President,  our  Congress, 
all  of  our  leaders  In  positions  of  public  trust 
must  face  the  facts  that  riot-breeding  con- 
ditions are  made  by  the  people — the  slums 
are  made  by  the  people.  How  well  the  Amer- 
ican Pole  knows  that  you  can  be  poor,  de- 
prived, and  discriminated  against  but  stlU 
remain  moraUy  and  physically  pure,  pre- 
venting the  creation  of  a  man  made  slum. 

In  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  the 
greatest  legUlatlve  effort  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  been  directed  at  dis- 
crimination, disease,  not  enough  Jobs,  slums, 
etc.  The  Congress  has  passed  the  Rent  Sup- 
plement Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Acts.  The 
Model  Cities  Act,  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Head  Start,  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training.  For  what?  Have 
conditions  improved?  No!  Instead,  the  Con- 
gress now  has  before  It  The  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  and  The  Gun  Control 
Act.  The  citizens  have  before  them  Increased 
taxes  and  genuine  fear. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  Polish  people  of 
America  (and  throughout  the  world)  have 
managed  to  survive  and  progress  because 
this  simple  answer  has  been  bred  into  them. 
The  strong  family  structure  of  the  American 
Poles  has  created  a  code  which  is  relatively 
simple  for  anyone  to  follow  and  would  cost 
our  government  very  little  to  publicize  and 
teach  to  others.  It  goes  something  like  this: 
Work  hard  to  earn  what  you  have  and  you 
will  appreciate  and  not  be  wasteful.  Do  not 
expect  something  for  nothing  for  God  helps 
those    who    help    themselves.    Work    In    the 
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s  tirlt  of  penance,  considering  It  an  honor  to 
e  nploy  and  develop  the  gifts  received  by 
C  od.  BuUd  a  strong  family  union  between 
i  tisband  and  wife — parents  and  children.  Ask 

0  ily  the  love  and  grace  of  God  and  with  these 
y  >u  will  be  rich  enough  and  desire  nothing 
lyore. 

BXOGBAPHT     OF    EUGENE     T.     BaRTKOWIAK 

WAsmsoTon,  D.  C. — Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak, 
p  resident  of  The  National  Association  of  Pol- 
li  h  Americans,  Inc.,  was  born  In  the  City  of 
E  uffalo,  State  of  New  York,  on  May  5,  1929. 

bachelor,  he  Is  the  youngest  of  six  children 
r  sared  by  Victoria  and  the   late  Lawrence 

1  artkowlak.  As  a  proud  American  youth  he 
i  ad  barely  reached  manhood  when  he  Joined 
t  le  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States;  and 
1  ke  his  brothers  he  served  his  country  well 
a  ad  was  honorably  discharged  from  active 
d  uty.  Following  his  discharge  from  the  serv- 
i  «  he  was  not  able  to  resvune  bis  formal  edu- 
c  ktlon  but  continued  his  studies  through  a 
p  rogram  of  self  education  and  evening 
c  >urse8  at  various  colleges  and  universities 
1:»  the  Buffalo  and  Washington,  D.C.  areas. 
I  is  business  experience  includes  that  of 
I  ubllc  relations  executive  for  a  subsidiary  of 
t  ie  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester, 

I  ew  York,  branch  manager  for  a  microfilm 
c  >rporatlon,  and  office  management  consult- 
a  at  for  several  national  trade  asociations. 

The  Inborn  pride  which  Mr.  Bartkowlak  has 

I I  his  Polish  ancestry  was  enhanced  In  his 
J  outh  when  bis  parents  proudly  taught  him 
t }  love  the  Polish  customs  and  the  many 
c  ther  assets  of  his  heritage.  Realizing  that 
I  luch  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  past  history 
c  r  Poland  In  her  outstanding  political,  sclen- 
1  Lflc  and  cultural  achievements,  but  little 
I  ecognltlon  is  given  today  to  the  present 
t  cblevement  of  the  Polish  people  throughout 

I  tie  world,  he  has  founded  the  National  As- 
■  xslatlon  of  Polish  Americans,  inc.  The  NAPA 

I I  the  only  national  service  organization  dedi- 
( ated  to  fighting  defamation  and  in  obtain- 
1  ag  the  proper  recognition  of  the  Polish  peo- 
]  le  of  America,  as  well  as  In  preserving  the 
1  lany  benefits  of  the  proud  Polish  heritage. 


'TRENDS  IN  STRATEGIC  MILITARY 
BALANCE:  UNITED  STATES  VER- 
SUS U.S.S.R. 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
'  inanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
:  lEcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
I  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
lonal  Strategy  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
can  Security  Council  has  recently  re- 
eased  their  report  "The  Changing  Stra- 
egic  Military  Balance"  which  should  be 
ead  and  analyzed  by  every  citizen  of 
)ur  country. 

The  report  can  be  obtained  through 
;he  coimcil's  ofiQce  at  1101  17th  Street 
■^W..  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
»  insert  portions  of  the  report  following 
ny  remarks  and  invite  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  chart  entitled  "Range  of 
Estimates  From  Unclassified  Sources." 
[.  Sovirr  Union  Vebstjs  UNrnm  States 
Strategic   Objectives 

Trends  in  the  strategic  military  balance 

The  basic  frame  of  reference  for  comparing 
the  strategic  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
uad  the  United  States  is  an  examination  of 
bhelr  national  objectives,  both  military  and 
political.  It  U  not  our  task  here  to  explore 


Soviet  political  objectives  in  extenso,  al- 
though It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  U.S.S.R. 's  mili- 
tary goals.  For  a  half -century,  Soviet  leaders 
have  time  and  again  repeated  that  Com- 
munism's ultimate  objective  is  world  domi- 
nation. But  many  in  the  Free  World  simply 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  leaders  mean 
what  they  say. 

In  the  realm  of  strategic  military  weapons, 
the  United  States  has,  In  recent  years,  dem- 
onstrated much  the  same  inclination  to  dis- 
believe or  to  discount  Soviet  achievements 
and  advances.  This  is  particularly  so  with 
respect  to  the  new  ballistic  missile  defenses 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Soviet  boasts  of 
an  orbital  bomb  capability. 

Yet,  the  available  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  goal  of  strategic 
superiority  designed  to  win  a  nuclear  war 
rather  than  merely  deter  one.  Once  In  a  war- 
winning  posture,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  ideal- 
ly situated  to  practice  nuclear  blackmail  and 
would  not  even  have  to  fight  a  nuclear  war. 
Some  strategic  analysts  assert  that  this  Is 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  It  depends  upon  a  defense  against  nu- 
clear retaliation. 

The  United  States  has  exchanged  its  goal 
of  a  war-winning  strategic  superiority  for  a 
strategy  of  mutual  deterrence.  The  United 
States  strategy  of  mutual  deterrence  Is  said 
to  Increase  "stability"  and  reduce  interna- 
tional tensions.  Hence.  American  officials  are 
striving  to  convince  Soviet  leaders  that  a  race 
to  build  antl-balUstic  missile  (ABM)  systems 
would  be  pointless. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Union  already  de- 
ployed an  ABM  system,  but  much  evidence 
indicates  that  It  Is  driving  hard  toward  a 
goal  of  overwhelming  superiority  In  the  de- 
cisive field  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

CONTHAST   BETWEEN    U.S.    AND    SOVITr   POLITlCAl, 
OBJECTIVES 

The  thoughtful  words  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  clearly  Illustrate  the  contrast  be- 
tween U.  S.  and  Soviet  political  objectives. 

Regarding  U.S.  objectives.  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

"Yet  our  basic  goal  remains  the  same:  a 
peaceful  world  community  of  free  and  in- 
dependent states — free  to  choose  their  own 
future  and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  threaten  the  freedom  of  others." ' 

Regarding  Soviet  objectives,  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"Where  we  feel  the  difficulty  comes  is  the 
effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  communlze,  In 
a  sense,  the  entire  world.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  merely  seeking  to  protect  Its  own  na- 
tional Interest,  to  protect  its  own  national 
security  and  would  permit  other  countries 
to  live  as  they  wish — to  live  in  peace,  then 
I  believe  the  problems  which  now  cause  us 
much  tension  would  fade  away."  » 

In  the  speech  prepared  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  intended  for  delivery  In  Dallas, 
Texas  on  November  22,  1963,  were  these 
prophetic  words: 

"Our  adversaries  have  not  abandoned 
their  ambitions,  owe  dangers  have  not  di- 
minished, our  vigil  cannot  be  relaxed."  * 

In  the  year  1967,  the  Soviet  Communists 
are  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia.  During  all 
of  that  time,  Soviet  leaders,  both  political 
and  military,  have  continuously  repeated 
declarations  that  Communism's  ultimate 
objective  is  world  domination. 

Our  own  experience  and  current  research 


fvUly  confirms  that  the  Communist  objec- 
tive Is  still  that  of  world  conquest.  We  affirm 
the  current  validity  of  the  following  state- 
ments by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Robert  s. 
McNamara : 

"Since  the  time  of  Lenin,  atheistic  com- 
munism has  surged  forth  from  Russia  to 
enslave  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  a  third  of  her  peoples.  Nowhere  are 
Its  advance  battalions  more  active  than  In 
our  own  Western  Hemisphere,  where  agents 
trained  by  the  Kremlin  continue  to  burrow 
deeply  Into  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  and  South  America.  Their  deadly 
objective  Is  to  undermine  legitimate  govern- 
ments, foment  revolution  and  create  a  Soviet 
Union  of  Latin  American  Republics. 

"I  have  said  this  before  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it  here:  We  are  at  war  with  com- 
munism and  the  sooner  every  red-blooded 
American  realizes  this  the  safer  we  will  be." » 

"I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  reasonably 
assume  that  these  manifestations  of  a  change 
In  policy  reflect  a  change  in  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  which  Is  to 
extend  the  sway  of  Communism  over  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Their  dispute  with  the  leader, 
ship  of  Communist  China  Is  not  over  the 
ultimate  objective  but  how  it  Is  to  be 
achieved  and  who  is  to  control  the  world- 
wide Communist  movement.  Expansionism  Is 
so  deeply  engrained  in  Communist  doctrine 
that  it  would  be  naive  for  us  to  expect  any 
Communist  leadership  to  repudiate  lt."« 

In  January  1967,  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was 
asked  in  a  series  of  questions  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Soviets  have  abandoned  their  goal  of 
world  domination  and  were  mellowing.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  they  had  not  aban- 
doned their  goal  of  world  domination.  On  the 
question  of  mellowing,  he  said : 

"I  don't  believe  they  are  mellowing  at  all. 
I  believe  they  have  adopted  new  tactics  and 
are  seeking  new  routes  to  the  same  objec- 
tive." ' 

As  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  first  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
said  m  his  March  29,  1966  report  to  the  23rd 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union : 

"Ever  harder  times  lie  ahead  for  capitalism. 
The  fact  that  it  is  doomed  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear.  But  the  capitalists  will  never 
surrender  their  rule  voluntarily.  The  working 
class  and  the  laboring  masses  will  achieve 
victory  only  in  the  course  of  stubborn  class 
battles.  ...  At  our  Congress  today  we  once 
more  rej>eat  the  appeal:  close  ranks  more 
solidly  for  the  struggle  against  the  common 
enemy!"' 

soviet  STRATEGIC  OBJECTIVES 

From  our  analysis,  it  Is  clear  that  the  over- 
all Soviet  military  objective  is  to  achieve 
absolute  strategic  superiority. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  authoritative  book, 
Military  Strategy,  edited  by  Marshal  Sokolov- 
sky,  was  toward  achieving  superiority.  In  a 
discussion  of  strategic  missile  forces,  attain- 
ment of  qualitative  and  quantitative  su- 
periority was  set  as  one  of  the  "most  im- 
portant problems  in  organizing  and  develop- 
ing the  forces."  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  establishing  superiority  over  the  enemy 


(Footnote  No.  1  not  shown  in  Record.) 

'State  of  the  Union  Message,  January  11, 
1962. 

»  The  New  York  Times  (Interview  with  edi- 
tor of  Uvestiya)  November  29,  1961,  pp.  1, 
18,  19. 

« Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  John  F. 
Kennedy  1963,  VS.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, p.  894. 


»J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Address  to  Brotherhood 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  De- 
cember 4,  1963. 

•  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Statement  before  Joint  Session  of  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations, January  1964,  p.  4. 

'  Hearings  on  S.  666  before  Joint  Session  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  DOD  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, January  25,  26,  27,  30,  31,  February  1 
and  2,  1967,  p.  407. 

*  Pravda,  March  30,  1966,  pp.  2-9. 
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In  modern  weaponry  was  the  material  pre- 
requisite for  victory.* 

Recently-deceased  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Malinovsky  made  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment concerning  strategic  superiority.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  late  1962  by  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Defense  he  wrote:  "The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  present  stage  of 
development  In  Soviet  military  doctrine  Is 
the  fact  that  it  rests  on  the  superiority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  over  the  armies 
of  the  most  powerful  countries  of  capitalism, 
both  in  military-technical  resources,  and 
from  the  morale  and  battle  standpoint.  This 
superiority  and  the  Just  goals  of  our  Armed 
Forces  give  us  a  firm  confidence  that  in  a 
future  war  .  .  .  the  victory  will  be  won  by 
us."  "> 

Mallnovsky's  pronouncement  takes  on 
added  significance  in  the  light  of  a  1966  state- 
ment in  the  authoritative  Soviet  Journal, 
Communist  of  the  Armed  Forces,  that  "mili- 
tary-technical superiority  along  with  moral- 
political  superiority  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant factors  In  our  time  for  the  reliable  de- 
fense of  the  country  .  .  .  (T)he  significance 
of  military  factors  themselves,  in  particular 
military-technical  superiority  over  the  enemy, 
has  grown  in  contemporary  circumstances  as 
never  before."  The  article  goes  on  to  stress 
that  achieving  military-technological  su- 
periority Is  a  constant  process  and  that  "the 
stern  dialectics  of  development  are  that  the 
struggle  for  superiority  must  be  waged  con- 
tinually .  .  ."  " 

How  do  the  Soviet  leaders  define  superior- 
ity? Communist  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  quite 
clear:  ".  .  .  Military-technical  superiority  is 
such  a  correlation  of  quantity  of  military 
equipment  and  weapons,  of  the  degree  of 
troop  training  In  using  them  and  also  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  army,  that  the  given  side  has  the  ad- 
vantage before  a  real  or  potential  enemy  and 
can  defeat  him  .  .  ."  " 

This  same  1966  article  noted  that  Soviet 
superiority  Is  derived  from  mobile  Soviet  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  and  from 
Soviet  advances  in  space  technology.  Soviet 
science,  it  continued,  has  created  weapons 
new  in  principle  "secretly  nurtured  In  scien- 
tific research  bureaus  and  construction 
collectives." 

Additional  evidence  of  the  Soviet  drive  to 
attain  strategic  superiority  is  supplied  by  a 
January  1967  statement  of  the  late  Defense 
Minister  Malinovsky.  He  hinted  at  Soviet  ex- 
pansion of  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 
(ICBM)  emplacements  and  at  a  burgeoning 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile   (ABM)   program." 

What  would  they  do  with  strategic  superi- 
ority? Here's  the  basic  doctrine: 

"The  essence  of  Soviet  military  doctrine 
is  this:  if  a  future  war  is  unleashed  by  the 
imperialists,  then  It  will  be  the  decisive  colli- 
sion between  ttie  two  opposing  social  orders, 
and  nuclear  rocket  weapons  will  Inevitably 
be  used.  All  this  pre-supposes  an  extremely 
violent  and  dynamic  character  of  the  conflict, 
high  maneuverability  of  combat  operations, 
the  absence  of  continuous  fronts  and  well- 
marked  boundaries  between  front  and  rear, 
the  appearance  of  possibilities  for  striking 
sudden  blows  of  great  force,  both  against  the 
troops  and  the  homelands  of  the  warring 
nations.  In  connection  with  this,  very  great 


'Military  Strategy,  V.  D.  Sokolovsky  (ed.) 
Moscow,  Voyenizd-vo,  1963,  (In  Russian)  p. 
237. 

^'Vigilantly  Stand  Guard  Over  the  Peace, 
D.S.S.R.,  Ministry  of  Defense,  1962. 

"  "Military-Technical  Superiority  is  the 
Most  Important  Factor  in  a  Reliable  Defense 
of  the  Country,"  V.  Bondarenko,  Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh  sll.  No.  17,  September  1966 
(In  Russian) . 

'=Ibld.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"  Washington  Post,  January  18, 1967. 


attention  is  devoted  to  the  Initial  period  of 
the  war."  " 

In  other  words.  If  general  war  comes,  the 
Soviets  will  try  for  a  knockout  nuclear  first 
strike  in  the  initial  period  of  the  war. 

Official  Communist  policy  statements,  how- 
ever, emphasize  their  intention  of  winning 
world  domination  without  a  general  nuclear 
war.  This  was  expressively  stated  by  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  in  a  speech  in  July  1963  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Today  the  imperialists  pretend  to  be 
brave — but  only  in  words;  in  reality  they 
tremble  before  the  socialist  world  which  is 
growing  and  gaining  In  strength.  And  let 
them  tremble!  So  much  the  better  for  us! 

"A  flght  Is  In  progress  between  these  two 
systems,  a  life  and  death  combat.  But  we 
communlstj.  want  to  win  this  struggle  with 
the  least  losises,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  we  shall  win.  This  is  why  we  are 
striving  for  victory,  for  the  triumph  of  com- 
munism, without  unleashing  a  world  thermo- 
nuclear war."  "■ 

Official  statements  of  Soviet  policy  since 
that  time  differ  only  In  their  choice  of  lan- 
guage. 

However,  we  can  draw  little  comfort  from 
such  statements  because,  as  shown  herein- 
after, the  principal  Soviet  military  thrust 
has  been  to  develop  a  massive  and  superior 
capability  for  nuclear  war. 

UNITED    STATES    STRATEGIC    OBJECTIVES 

Tlie  latest  and  most  authoritative  unclas- 
sified statements  of  United  States  objectives 
are  to  be  found  In  the  1967  Senate  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara   and    his    principal    assistants." 

The  testimony  of  all  the  principal  wit- 
nesses relating  to  U.S.  grand  strategy  in  these 
Senate  Hearings  is  the  most  definitive  in  the 
last  six  years.  Much  of  it  borders  on  the  sen- 
sational, and  the  divergence  of  the  views  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Is  stated  and  explained  far 
more  frankly  and  specifically  than  In  previ- 
ous official  testimony.  The  focus  of  much  of 
the  most  significant  testimony  Is  on  the  stra- 
tegic effects  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of 
anti-missile  defense  systems,  whether  and 
when  the  U.S.  should  deploy  such  a  system, 
and  the  level  of  total  U.S.  strategic  power 
required  to  mamtaln  sufficient  security  on 
the  U.S.  side  of  the  strategic  balance. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  left  no  doubt 
that  the  military  strategy  of  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  concept  of  deterrence 
through  a  second  strike  in  retaliation  against 
a  Soviet  first  strike.  Thus  he  explained  that: 

"Our  general  nuclear  war  forces  should 
have  two  basic  capabilities: 

"1.  To  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States  and  its  allies  by 
maintaining,  continuously,  a  highly  reliable 
ability  to  Infilct  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  combi- 
nation of  aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange,  even 
after  absorbing  a  surprise  first  strike. 


"  "Increased  Organizational  and  Directive 
Influences  of  the  Party  in  the  Armed  Forces," 
L.  P.  Prusanov,  Problems  of  the  History  of 
the  CPSU,  Moscow,  February  1965. 

>s  Soviet  News,  July  22,  1963,  pp.  51,  52  and 
53. 

"  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  on 
S.666,  Military  Authorisations,  Defense  Ap- 
propriations, 1968,  January  25-February  2, 
1967.  Included  in  the  printed  Hearings  at  the 
front  of  the  report  Is  Secretary  McNamara's 
prepared  statement  on  Military  Posture  and 
the  1968-72  Defense  Program,  which  as  re- 
leased to  the  public  on  January  23,  1967. 
Both  the  prepared  statement  and  the  actual 
testimony  of  the  witness  have  been  subject 
to  deletions  stated  to  be  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional security. 


"2.  In  the  event  such  a  war  nevertheless 
occurred,  to  limit  damage  to  our  population 
and  industrial  capacity. 

"The  first  capability  we  call  "Assured  De- 
struction' and  the  second  'Damage  Limi- 
tation.' "  " 

In  determining  what  this  policy  contem- 
plates In  relation  to  the  strategic  military 
balance.  It  Is  helpful  to  examine  Mr.  McN.\- 
mara's  testimony  on  the  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile. The  principal  reason  given  for  his  con- 
clusion that  "we  should  not  initiate  an  ABM 
deployment  at  this  time"  is  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  forced  to  react  to  a  U.S. 
ABM  deployment  by  Increasing  Its  offensive 
nuclear  force  still  further  . 

In  explaining  why  he  did  not  actually 
plan  to  deploy  a  damage  limiting  system, 
he  said,  "If  the  general  nuclear  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  also  has  as  its  objective  the 
deterrence  of  a  U.S.  first  strike  (which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  case),  then  we  must  assume 
that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  reduce 
damage  to  ourselves  (to  wliat  they  would 
estimate  we  might  consider  an  'acceptable 
level')  would  put  pressure  on  them  to  strive 
for  an  offsetting  iinprovcment  in  their  de- 
terrent (offensive)   forces."  (Italic  added.) 

This  is  consistent  with  McNamara's  Feb- 
ruary 1963  testimony  that  we  were  about  to 
enter  a  new  era  in  strategic  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  he  called  an  era  of  "mutual  deter- 
rence." At  that  time,  McNamara  said,  "More 
armaments,  whether  offensive  or  defensive 
cannot  solve  the  nuclear  war  dilemma.  We're 
approaching  an  era  when  It  will  become  In- 
creasingly Improbable  that  either  side  could 
destroy  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  oth- 
er's strategic  nuclear  force,  either  by  surprise 
or  otherwise,  to  preclude  a  devastating  re- 
taliatory load.  This  may  result  in  future 
betterment  .  .  ."  '^  1967  was  the  year  men- 
tioned by  McNamara  as  the  most  likely  be- 
ginning of  the  new  era. 

Under  questioning  by  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  following  the  above 
testimony,  McNamara  denied  that  his  antici- 
pation of  "mutual  deterrence"  could  properly 
be  equated  with  nuclear  "parity"  or  "stale, 
mate,"  and  s.nid  he  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
It  Is  his  Intention  to  "maintain  nuclear 
superiority  In  terms  of  numbers  of  warheads 
versus  the  Communist  bloc." 

1967  testimony  of  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Harold  Brown,  however,  indicates  that 
the  United  States  policy  may  be  to  accept 
"parity": 

"Militarily  the  Soviets  have  a  very  for- 
midable missiles  force.  They  are  biilldlng 
missiles  very  fast.  .  .  .  You  see,  we  have 
leveled  out  our  missile  forces.  We  announced 
how  big  our  missile  force  was  going  to  be. 
Our  plans  are  that  5  years  from  now  we  will 
have  just  as  many  missiles  as  we  have  right 
now.  They  have  known  that.  They  have 
known  that  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they 
keep  on  building. 

"Now  we  can  afford  to  let  them  build  for  a 
while,  if  they  feel  they  want  to  'catch  up.' 
But  there  is  evidence  that  If  we  stop,  they 
don't  necessarily  stop.  They  haven't  stopped. 
I  think  that  in  our  position,  we  can  afford 
to  let  this  go  on  for  awhile,  without  over 
responding."  '» 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  way  to  de- 
termlne  actual  differences  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  strategic  military  objectives 
is  to  compare  their  performances.  For  this 
purpose  we  will  examine  hereinafter  such 
key  areas  as  development  of  space  weapons, 
production  of  nuclear  materials,  strategic 
military  budgets,   attitude   toward  research 


"•Ibid.,  p.  44. 

"  The  New  York  Times,  Western  Edition. 
February  11,  1963.  p.  12. 

'"Senate  Hearings,  January  25,  26,  27,  30, 
31  and  February  1  and  2,  1967,  p.  876. 
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an  1  development  and  tbe  changing  strategic 
ml  itary  balance. 

DEVZLOPMXNT  OF  SPACE  WEAPONS 

■ilie  United  SUtes  policy  on  space  weapons 
wai  first  announced  In  1961  by  the  then 
De  >uty  Secretary  ol  Defense,  Roewell  L.  GU- 
pa  rlc: 

An  arms  race  In  space  will  not  contribute 
to  our  security.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
stl  nulus  for  Soviet  thermonuclear  arms  ef- 
foit  In  space  than  a  U.S.  commitment  to 
su  :h  an  effort.  This  we  will  not  do." 

This  policy  was  confined  In  October  1963, 
wien  the  United  States  announced  Its  ad- 
be -ence  to  the  United  Nations  General  Aa- 
se  ably  resolution  baiming  the  "Placing  In 
or  >lt  around  the  earth  any  objects  carrying 
n\  clear  weapons  or  any  other  idnds  of  weap- 
ors  of  mass  destruction,  Installing  such 
wi  apons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  stationing 
su  :h  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other 
m  inner."  " 

rhla  resolution,  however,  contains  no  pro- 
vl  lion  for  Inspection  and  no  penalties  for 
Tl  )lation. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  announced 
lt4  compliance  with  the  U.N.  resolution,  its 
of  Iclal  publication,  Izveatiya,  noted  that 
w:  lile  the  U.N.  had  banned  the  orhiting  of 
n  :kets  that  constitute  weapons  of  mass  ex- 
t«  rmlnation.  It  by  no  means  banned  "the 
m  inufacture  of  such  missiles." 

On  Jxily  4,  1966,  Communist  Party  Chief 
Ijionld  Brezhnev  declared  that  the  Soviet's 
p<  osess  "orbital  rockets."  " 

Brezhnev's   claim   was   supported   by   the 

dl  iplay  of  a  three-stage  missile  in  the  Bol- 

^evlk  Revolution  Day  parade  on  November 

1968.   On  November  8,    1965,   both   TASS 

\  levestiya  described  it  as  an  orbital  mls- 

I.  This  weapon  has  since  been  code  named 
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aiid 
Bile 
SPRAO. 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  State  an- 

mnced  that  it  had  asked  Moscow  whether 
the  light  of  the  Soviet  display  of  an  or- 

tal  rocket  in  the  Revolution  Day  parade, 
Kremlin  still   planned  to  abide  by  Its 
pledges  not  to  put  such  weapons  into  orbit.' 
1  tie  Soviet  answer  was  that  the  agreement 
d  d  not  bar  development  of  such  weapons 

Wbile  waiting  for  an  official  answer  from 
t^e  Kremlin,  the  Department  saw  fit  to  keep 

0  IT  country  on  record  (as  reported  by  UPI) 
The  State  Department  reiterated  the  U.S 

position  that  although  either  the  United 
G  »te8  or  Russia  could  put  such  a  weapon 
i  ito  orbit,  there  would  be  no  military  sense 
If  AcAng  BO." 

Hie  Soviet  attitude  should  have  been  no 
•farprlse  to  anyone.  After  an  examination  of 
t  le  long  history  of  broken  Soviet  treaties  and 
a  p«ementB,  a  Senate  Internal  Secvirity  Sub- 
c  >mmltt«e  reported  that : 

It  keeps  no  international  agreements  at  all 
linless  doing  so  is  clearly  advantageous  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

On  March  12,  1964,  at  hearings  before  tbe 
dotiae    Appropriations    Subcommittee,    Dr. 

1  iarold  Brown,  then  Director  of  Defense  Re 
I  mrch  and  Engineering,  now  Secretary  of  the 
iir  Force,  was  asked  how  much  money  was 
I  eing  spent  on  studies  of  orbital  bombard 
ipent  vehicles.  This  Is  his  official  answer : 

"My  recollection  Is  that  we  have  no  more 
iftian  three  or  four  people  working  in  one  of 
1  be  contract  organizations  studying  this 
<  uestlon.  We  are  not  doing  any  hardware 


"  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Iktlons,  United  States  Senate  on  Executive 
It.  88tta  Congreaa,  1st  Session  (Exec.  Report 
^o.  3)  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  1963. 

B  Izvestiya,  July  4. 1906,  p.  2. 

"United  Press  International  dispatch 
4ated  Washington.  November  19,  1966. 

"  Soviet  Politieal  Agreements  and  Results, 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  Senate 
(  k»nmltt«tt  on  the  Judiciary,  Third  Revision, 


work.  So  that  I  wotUd  be  surprised  if  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  fiscal  1964  Is  being  spent  on  this,  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  that  Is  planned  for  1965. 

"There  are  two  reasons:  First.  It  Is  not  a 
very  good  idea.  .  .  .  Second,  there  Is  now 
a  U.  N.  resolution  which  we  subscribe  to  and 
the  Soviets  have  subscribed  to,  not  to  put 
bombs  In  orbit.  This  does  not  prevent  people 
from  doing  the  development  on  It,  but  appar- 
ently neither  the  Russians  nor  ice  believe  it 
is  a  very  important  strategic  weapon.  .  .  ." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Late  in  1966.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
more  than  100  nations  on  the  United  Nations 
Political  Committee  had  agreed  upon  the 
language  of  a  formal  treaty  outlawing  nu- 
clear weapons  In  space.  It  has  now  been 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Again,  no  provision 
for  Inspection  was  Included  In  the  treaty. 

The  only  known  effective  ways  to  assure 
the  world  that  none  of  the  nuclear-rocket 
powers  are  orbiting  nuclear  weapons  are  to 
Inspect  space  rockets  before  launch,  or  to 
rendezvous  with  the  orbiting  rockets  and 
ojjen  them  to  Inspection  In  space  ("go  up 
there  with  a  screwdriver,"  as  one  AEC  au- 
thority put  it). 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler's  statement  on 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  verification: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  eissured  verification  capa- 
bility with  regard  to  'weapons  in  orbit.'  The 
deployment  of  prohibited  orbital  vehicles 
could  have  serious  Implications,  eejjeclally 
if  It  enabled  an  enemy  to  achieve  effective 
surprise  attack  against  our  command  and 
control  facilities  and  military  forces.  Weapons 
in  orbit  could  become  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
sequence, particularly  when  utilized  In  con- 
junction with  other  strategic  systems.  The 
focus  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concern 
is  upon  the  capability  which  the  United 
States  would  have  to  define  and  respond  to 
such  a  threat.  .  .  . 

"This  threat  can  be  answered  only  through 
Intensified  U.S.  efforts  to  develop  capabilities 
to  detect  and  verify  the  orbiting  of  nucletw 
weapons  or  those  threatening  mass  destruc- 
tion. We  must  develop  the  capability  of  deal- 
ing with  that  threat  should  it  materialize, 
with  or  without  a  treaty."  » 

PSODtrCTION  OF  NXJCLEAE  MATERIALS 

Another  area  to  examine  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  respective  policies  may  be  found 
in  the  requirements  and  the  production  of 
weapons-grade  nuclear  materials. 

President  Johnson  announced  In  January 
1964,  the  partial  shutdown  of  American 
plants  producing  weapKJns-grade  nuclear  ma- 
terials. On  January  24,  1967,  It  was  reported 
that  the  fifth  such  plant  was  deactivated." 
The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no  comparable 
moves  in  this  direction.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reported  In  November  1965,  that 
there  Is  "no  evidence"  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  carried  out  nuclear  materials  cutbacks 
announced  on  April  26.  1964.  Actually,  ac- 
cording to  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  edi- 
tor of  The  New  York  Times,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  doubled  Its  production  of  weapons-grade 
nuclear  materials  during  1965." 

Without  access  to  classified  material  It  Is 
difficult  to  deal  In  quantitative  terms  with 
the  comparative  positions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  nu- 
clear stockpiles  and  production  capacities. 
A  generalized  way  of  indicating  Soviet  In- 


'  roiums  I,  Uj8.  Government  Printing  Office. 
:  904.  rorcfwoid,  p.  VUL 


•«  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate  on  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  March  7,  13  and 
April  12,  1967,  p.  84. 

»  The  New  York  Times,  January  26,  1967, 
p.  9  (See  Annex  "Chronology  of  Weapons — 
Grade   Nuclear   Materials    Cutbacks.") 

*  The  New  York  Times.  July  14.  1966. 
p.  14. 


terests  In  maximum  production  of  nuclear 
fuel  Is  to  examine  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
gross  requirements  of  fuel  by  function,  and 
compare  this  In  some  crude  way  with  United 
States  requirements. 

By  1960,  the  Soviet  Union  had  expanded 
Its  list  of  uses  for  nuclear  materials  to  In- 
clude bombs,  civilian  uses,  surface  ships,  sub- 
marines and  missiles.  Up  to  then,  the  gross 
requirements  of  both  countries,  by  function, 
grew  In  parallel,  with  the  United  States 
slightly  ahead  because  of  Its  presumed  lead 
In  overall  nuclear  development. 

Beginning  In  1961,  the  United  States'  test- 
ing program  was  notably  lefis  active  than  the 
Soviet  Union's.  The  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
undeclared  moratorium  in  September  1961, 
with  a  massive  series  which  was  Impressive 
in  many  ways,  one  of  them  in  the  amount  of 
weapons-grade  nuclear  material  expended. 

It  was  In  this  test  series  which  extended 
from  September  1961  into  early  1962  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  rumored  to  display  an 
unusual  Interest  In  the  antl-balllstlc  missile. 
That  Interest  was  substalned  over  the  years 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced in  December  1966,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  deploying  an  operational  ABM 
system. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin  has  reported  that  the 
Soviet  nuclear  tefits  were  conducted  in  1961 
In  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  two  incoming 
missiles."  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  re- 
ported a  Soviet  breakthrough  in  antlballlstlc 
missile  defense  that  "produces  the  so-called 
'X-ray  effect'  in  Intense  proportions."  "  This 
effect  Is  said  to  neutralize  ICBM  guidance 
equipment  and  fissionable  material  at  great 
distance  from  the  actual  ABM  explosion. 
Soviet  ABM  tests  in  1961  and  1962  provided 
the  knowledge  which  has  permitted  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  rush  ahead  vrtth  its  ABM  devel- 
opment and  outstrip  the  United  States.  The 
atmospheric  nuclear  test  ban  has  denied  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  of  ever  catch- 
ing up. 

Anti-ballistic  missiles,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive against  many  attacking  ICBMs  must  be 
vrtdely  deployed.  The  U.S.SJl.'s  TALLINN 
system  covers  a  vast  area.*  Although  remark- 
able advances  In  antl-balllstlc  missile  accu- 
racy are  claimed,  it  must  still  be  assumed 
that,  as  in  the  air  defense  weapon  systems, 
many  defending  weapons  must  be  launched 
against  each  incoming  warhead  in  order  to 
achieve  a  high  probabiUty  of  destruction.  In 
this  respect,  it  would  seem  that  the  ABM's 
tafek  will  be  slmUar  to  that  of  conventional 
anti-aircraft,  setting  up  a  radioactive  shield 
or  screen  of  fire  through  which  the  ICBM 
must  pass.  Either  way,  an  ABM  system  will 
require  a  prodigious  amount  of  fissionable 
material. 

It  can  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  foreseen,  at  least  since  1961, 
this  tremendous  requirement  for  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  material  to  counter  American 
ICBMs.  In  this  connection  it  would  also  ap- 
pear that  the  United  States  had  rejected  the 
idea  of  producing  an  extensive  ABM  system 
as  long  ago  as  January  1964,  when  President 
Johnson  announced  cut-backs  in  manufac- 
ture of  fissionable  materials.  (See  Annex.) 

STRATEGIC    MILITART    BtTDGETS 

The  Increases  of  the  U.S.S.R.'8  military 
budget  for  1967  to  14.6-bllllon  rubles,  up  1.1 
billion  rubles  or  8.2  percent  over  the  1966 
figure,  is  another  reflection  of  the  Soviet 
drive  for  military  superiority  when  it  is  ana- 
lyzed. In  1964  and  1965,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  budget  cuts,  actual  spend- 
ing continued  to  rise.  Much  other  defense 
spending  is   filed   under   such  headings   as 


"  The  New  York  Times,  February  6,  1967, 
p.  1. 

»  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  February  8, 
1967,  p.  36. 

"The  New  York  Times,  February  6,  1967, 
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"science"  and  "financing  the  national  econ- 
omy." From  such  evidence  It  Is  estimated 
that  Soviet  military  spending  In  1967  may 
approach  20-blllion  rubles,  or  30  percent 
above  the  annoxinced  figure. 

Also, 

".  .  .  While  the  Russians  have  a  much 
larger  standing  army,  the  United  States 
spends  a  lot  more  to  pay,  clothe  and  equip 
each  of  Its  soldiers.  And  Soviet  tanks,  a  basic 
item  of  ground  equipment,  are  hard  to  price 
accurately  since  they  are  made  with  heavily- 
subsidized  coal  and  steel. 

"Because  of  this  'warped'  pricing  structure, 
It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  the  Soviet 
defense  budget  by  the  $1.10  official  exchange 
rate  and  use  the  resultant  dollar  figure  to 
compare  with  America's  defense  effort.  It  is 
said. 

"Officials  estimate  that  if  the  Russians  had 
to  enter  the  American  market  place  to  buy 
the  military  goods  and  services  that  go  Into 
their  defense  establishment,  they  would  have 
to  pay  from  $50-bllllon  to  $60-bllllon  a 
year."* 

According  to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
"Russia  ...  Is  found  to  be  investing  almost 
70  percent  of  the  budget  in  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems."  '^ 

Other  experts  on  the  Soviet  budget  esti- 
mate that  "substantial"  portions  of  the  So- 
viet defense  effort  will  be  devoted  to  three 
principal  areas:  conventional  forces,  strate- 
gic attack  forces,  and  air  and  missile  defense 
forces,  on  a  coequal  basis.** 

Using  Mr.  Beecher's  estimates,  the  Soviet 
strategic  mUltary  budget  Is  the  equivalent 
of  $33^3 -billion  to  $40-bllllon  a  year.  Even 
at  the  official  exchange  rate,  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic budget  vrould  be  $14.7-blllion. 

In  his  January  23,  1967  Posture  State- 
ment, Secretary  McNamara  reported  that  the 
total  United  States  1967  military  budget 
would  be  $68-bllllon.  The  budget  for  stra- 
tegic forces  was  $7.1-bllllon  or  14  percent  of 
the  total   military   budget. 

The  above  budget  figures  show  a  clear 
difference  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  stra- 
tegic military  Intentions. 

SOVIET  aESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES 

"First  of  all,  we  are  facing  today  a  for- 
midable Soviet  aerospace  threat  and  a  con- 
certed Communist  effort  to  achieve  critical 
scientific  breakthroughs,  both  of  which  fac- 
tors pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the  contin- 
ued strategic  superiority  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces." 

General  John  P.  McConnell,'" 

Chief  of  Staff  Air  Force. 

It  should  be  more  widely  understood  that 
science  and  technology  provide  the  vital  Im- 
pulse In  the  Soviet  society.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership views  each  new  level  of  technology, 
each  new  medium  for  political  or  military 
operations,  as  offering  opportunities  for  fur- 
thering its  objectives.  Unanticipated  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  may  be  realized  for 
leapfrogging  American's  means  of  deterrence. 
Thus,  the  Soviets  are  aggressively  moving 
forward  on  the  frontiers  of  strategic  weap- 
on technology. 

Space  Is  one  of  the  first  arenas  of  major 
public  Interest  In  which  Soviet  industry, 
technology,  and  science  gained — in  fact,  not 
In  words — a  leading  International  position. 
This  Is  so  despite  the  not  inconsiderable 
United  States  achievements  In  space.  In  the 
public  mind,  apparent  technological  advan- 
tage in  space  has  been  readily  translated 
into  an  Image  of  military  advantage. 


™T/ie  New  York  Times,  William  Beecher, 
December  25,  1966,  p.  27. 

=1  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  February  6, 
1967,  p.  34. 

"Beecher,  op.  cit. 

"Hearings  on  S.  666  before  Joint  Session 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  DOD  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, January  24,  26,  27,  30,  31,  February  1 
and  2,  1967,  p.  874. 


One  of  the  primary  strengths  of  Soviet 
research  and  development  and  production 
programs  is  the  use  of  scientific  planning 
with  cybernetics.  This  new  technique  Is 
noted  throughout  U.S.SJl.  weapons  pro- 
grams. Scientific  planning,  theory  of  games, 
optimum  solution  of  complex  programs,  au- 
tomatic control,  and  hundreds  of  similar 
subjects,  all  pertinent  to  the  modern  tech- 
niques of  scientific  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  aerospace  weapon  systems,  are  fea- 
tured  in   Soviet   cybernetic   literature." 

An  analysis  of  overall  Soviet  power  must 
now  take  into  account  the  Integrated  cyber- 
netic systems  optimized  for  Soviet  military 
and  national  security  purposes. 

UNITE3J    STATES  'RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
OBJECTIVES 

U.S.  Defense  Department  policy  toward  ad- 
vanced research  has  been  perceptively  and 
most  cogently  stated  and  explained  by  a 
scientist  who  is  In  a  commanding  position 
to  know  the  actual  facts.  Dr.  Harold  Agnew, 
Director  of  the  Weapons  Division  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  spoke  at  a  recent  Air 
Force  Association  symposium  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  "The  Technological  Threat." 
According  to  Technology  Week:  * 
"AEC's  Dr.  Harold  Agnew  declared  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  new  concept  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Agnew,  whose  comments  drew  the  largest 
ovation  at  the  symposium,  said  the  present 
philosophy  seems  to  be  based  on  a  concept 
that  assumes  that  balance  or  equality  Is  the 
optimum  state  for  one  nation  to  have  vls-a- 
vls  another  state  in  order  to  have  stability. 
.  .  .  'from  my  experience  stability  is  gained 
and  maintained  only  through  superiority. 
Yet  more  and  more  today,  we  see  decisions 
being  made  which  have  as  their  long  range 
obJecUve  equaUty  between  the  U.S.  and  other 
powers  rather  than  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
over  other  powers.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'The  apparent  drift  in  national  policy 
on  the  concept  of  balance  of  power  and  sta- 
bility is  resulting  in  a  stlfilng  of  Innovation. 
We  find  ourselves  being  authorized  to  build 
or  to  consider  only  those  systems  which  re- 
spond to  a  clearly  defined  threat.  As  a  result, 
we  are  continuously  reacting  on  the  defen- 
sive .  .  .  since  we  react  only  to  those  sys- 
tems or  threats  which  have  been  proven  to 
exist,  and  It  takes  several  years  to  react,  we 
are  continually  In  danger  of  coming  up  with 
answers  to  threats  which  have  changed,  if 
indeed  we  come  up  with  answers  in  a  time 
frame  which  Is  relevant  at  all.' 

"  'We  are  completely  vulnerable  to  sur- 
prises, to  new  systems  which  we  have  not 
heard  about,  but  which  all  of  a  sudden  ap- 
pear.' 

"Agnew  said  It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  recognizes  the  Increased  importance 
of  technological  breakthroughs.  He  quoted 
a  recent  Soviet  Defense  ministry  document 
which  said  that  Russia  'Is  not  limiting  It- 
self to  those  military  means  which  the  ad- 
versary already  has."  He  said  this  contrasted 
with  the  position  of  some  U.  S.  committees, 
such  as  the  one  on  arms  control  headed  by 
Jerome  WIesner  and  Roswell  Gllpatric,  that 
the  U.S.  should  not  Innovate  new  weapons 
because  this  would  be  destabilizing. 

"A  specific  example  of  this,  he  said,  is 
the  recommendation  that  we  avoid  an  effec- 
tive anti-missile  system  because  It  would 
upset  what  WIesner  and  Gllpatric  called  the 
'delicate  balance  of  terror.' 


"  Text  of  the  Resolution  Passed  at  the 
Third  All-Union  Conference  on  Automatic 
Control,  translated  by  L.  A.  Zadeh.  (Odessa: 
1965),  p.  1. 

=■'■  "AEC  Weapons  Expert  Blasts  DOD  Tech- 
nology," Technology  Week,  March  27,  1967, 
pp.  15,  16. 


"One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  U.S.  policy 
makers,  Agnew  declared,  'Is  that  they  seem 
not  to  understand  that  technology  will  never 
be  stagnant.  It  will  not  stand  still.' " 

This  thesis  of  the  U.S.  policy-planned 
stagnation  of  Innovation  In  U.S.  advanced 
research  was  also  comprehensively  stated 
and  extensively  documented  by  Hanson  W, 
Baldwin,  In  a  "landmark"  article,"  under  a 
title  which  states  his  theme:  "Slow-down  In 
the  Pentagon."  He  reports  that  research,  de- 
velopment, and  Innovation  have  sunk  Into 
stagnation  In  the  Pentagon  because  of  three 
major  policies  or  attitudes:  (1)  "the  tech- 
nological revolution  Is  over";  (2)  disarma- 
ment or  arms  limitation  "Is  the  only  way 
to  political  salvation  and  that  therefore 
continued  technological  military  develop- 
ment worsens  the  situation";  and  (3)  "the 
requirements  merry-go-round" — mandate 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  every 
new  project  has  to  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  demonstated  military  requirements,  that 
Is,  that  there  must  exist  in  advance  a  clear- 
cut  military  mission  for  a  new  weapons  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Baldvrln  further  points  out  that: 

"Many  promising  developments — ^partlc- 
ulEirly — In  space — could  never  be  pushed 
or  even  demonstrated,  if  developments  had 
to  wait  for  the  establishment  of  require- 
ments. 

"Invention  has  never  followed  this  path; 
the  machine  gun  and  the  tank  would  still 
remain  blueprint  dreams  if  their  develop- 
ment had  awaited  the  specification  of  clear- 
cut  mUltary  requirements.  One  cannot  state 
a  requirement  for  an  Inventor's  hopes. 

"As  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh  (acting  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  Space  Council) 
pointed  out,  'If  we  had  required  a  clear-cut 
prior  mission,  we  would  probably  have  devel- 
oped no  airplanes,  no  spacecraft,  or  in  fact, 
no  wheel.'  " 

Both  Dr.  Agnew  and  Mr.  Baldwin  have  done 
an  outstanding  Job  of  explaining  why  the 
strategic  military  balance  Is  changing. 

THE   CHANGING   STRATEGIC    MILITART   BALANCE 

To  analyze  the  present  strategic  mUltary 
balance,  the  following  sections  of  this  study 
compare  the  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles  and 
the  total  megatonnage  delivery  capabilities 
of  the  various  strategic  weapon  systems.  In 
addition,  the  figure  on  page  31  and  the  table 
on  page  32  also  show  the  general  trend  in 
total  megatonnage  delivery  capability  from 
1962  to  1971  as  delineated  by  tbe  range  of 
estimates  derived  from  unclassified  sources. 
These  performance  figures  are  the  key  to  de- 
termining the  real  strategic  military  inten- 
tions of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  general  trend  was  established  by  plot- 
ting all  available  responsible  unclassified  es- 
timates on  a  graph. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  suc- 
ceeding in  Its  massive  drive  toward  strategic 
military  superiority  and  that  the  United 
States  is  cooperating  in  this  effort  by  slowing 
down  Its  side  of  the  arms  race. 

In  1962,  the  United  States  had  a  total 
megatonnage  delivery  capability  ranging  be- 
tween 25,000  megatons  and  50,000  megatons. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  Soviet 
Union  ranged  between  6,000  megatons  and 
12,000  megatons. 

The  year  1967  falls  in  a  crossover  period 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  estimates  ranging  between 
16,000  and  37.000  megatons,  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  U.S.  estimated  range  of  between 
8,000  and  29.000  megatons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "nuclear 
capable"  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  strategic  balance  either  here 
or  by  Secretary  McNamara. 

For  1971.  it  appears  that  a  massive  mega- 
tonnage gap  will  have  developed.  U.S.  de- 
livery capability  Is  estimated  to  range  be- 
tween 6.000  megatons  and  15.000  megatons. 


''"Foreign  Affairs,  January  1965.  p.  262. 
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■w  MTMA  the  estimated  high  for  the  Soviet 
d<  Uvery  capftblllty  1b  50,000  megatotu.  and 
tl «  projectton  of  the  established  Soviet 
n  age-cure  Indicates  a  low  flg\iie  for  the 
8<  ivtets  of  approximately  30.000  megatons. 

On  the  t»siB  of  this  projection,  the  V.S. 
ai  id  the  U.S.S JEl.  will  have  reversed  their  roles 
li  a  ten-year  period. 

Using  the  ahove  ai^roach,  tJ.S.  and  Soviet 
St  rategle  forces  are  approximately  equal  tn 
st  rength  at  the  present  time.  However,  meas- 
u  ement  of  the  strategic  balance  requires 
a  nslderatlon  of  many  additional  factors  In- 
c]|idlng  the  fcdlowlng: 

1.  The  above  figures  are  based  on  peace- 
tltne  Inventory.  Since  the  U.S.  Is  committed 
t<  a  second  strike-policy,  we  should  count 
oi  iy  those  UjS.  strategic  weapons  which  would 
n  main  after  a  Soviet  first  strike.  There  Is  no 
Bt  lid  basis  for  estimating  the  remaining  U.S. 
si  rategle  weapons  because  the  U.B.  has  not 
t4  Bted  very  high-yield  warheads  and  there- 
f(  re  does  not  know  the  weapons  effect  of 
&  ivlet  super -yield  weapons  of  50  megatons 
aid  over. 

2.  Some  of  the  remaining  U.S.  missiles 
wbxild  be  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  antl-ballls. 
tl ;  missile  defense.  This  important  factor  was 
n  >t  Included  In  the  above  figrires  becatise  of 
tl  e  lack  of  adequate  unclassified  data  on  the 
&  unbers  and  yields  of  Soviet  ABMs. 

3.  Also,  "a  lesser  amount  of  nuclear  ex- 
oslve  does  much   greater  damage   to   the 

U  alted  States  than  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
c  luse  of  America's  geography,  urbanization 
a  Id  weather  patterns."  "  The  Soviet  Union 
h  is  three  times  as  many  square  miles  as  the 
t  nlted  States  and  Its  Industries  and  cities 
a  -e  better  dispersed. 

4.  Unclassified  sources  for  the  Soviet  mis. 
sbe  coTint  appear  to  be  based  on  the  number 
o '  operational  missile  sites  without  con- 
B  deration  of  reflre  capability.  Thus,  the 
a  rtual  Soviet  missile  count  may  be  substan- 
t  ally  larger  than  the  unclassified  estimates. 

6.  Many  of  the  unclassified  estimates  as 
tt  Soviet  strategic  weapons  yield  are  low  be- 
c  kuse  the  sovirces  have  not  given  the  Soviets 
c  redlt  for  their  great  improvement  In  war- 
1:  ead  yield/weight  ratio  In  their  1961  nuclear 
tfstB.  (See  ICBM  section  for  detail.) 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  unclassified 
■feurces  report  that  the  strategic  military 
I  alance  baa  changed  In  their  favor.  For  ex- 
a  nple.  In  a  comprehensive  article  analyzing 
t  le  strategic  military  equation  which  he 
I  ssed  on  vuiclasslfied  sources,  Lt.  General 
qhrlBto  Dobrev  concludes: 

"The  deciding  power  in  the  world  today 
ik  the  socialist  states.  They  have  at  their 
c  tspoeal  everything  necessary  for  taming  the 

I  QF)erlallst  aggressors.  The  bare  fact  that  It 

I I  not  Moscow  but  Washington  which  Is  put- 
t  ng  forward  the  question  of  reaching  an 
s  agreement  on  'freezing'  the  anti-missile  de- 
1  ense  system  speaks  sufficiently  clear  on 
^  hlch  Bide  lies  the  military  superiority."  * 

The  United  States  does  not  appear  to 
Have    a    superior    position    In    deliverable 


"  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  The  Nation's  Safety 
dnd  Arms  Control  (New  York:  The  Viking 
]  tess,  1961),  p.  34.  Hadley's  study  Is  based 
1  pen  the  findings  of  a  Summer  Study  Seml- 
1  ar  held  In  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1960  under 
1  he  auspices  of  the  American  Academy  of 
,  irts  and  Sciences  and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
1  ury  Fund.  The  participants  included  physl- 
<  ists,  psychologists,  lawyers,  economists, 
1  natbematiclans,  political  scientists  and 
'  ,'eapons  specialists.  Among  those  who  took 
;  lart  were  Donald  T.  Bi'ennan,  Hans  A. 
:  lethe.  Morton  H.  Halperln,  Herman  Kahn, 
'  'homas  C.  SchelUng,  Louis  B.  Sohn,  Leo 
I  izllard,  Victor  P.  Weisskopf  and  Jerome  B. 
■  Vlesner. 

"Lt.  General  Khrlsto  Dobrev,  "On  Mlll- 
ary-Polltlcal  Subjects:  Antl-mlsslle-Defense, 
i.  New  Nightmare  for  U.S.  Imperialists." 
iabotnichesko  Delo,  (Sofia.  Bulgaria:  April 
0.  1967). 


strategic  weapons.  There  is  still  time  to  re- 
gain superiority  but  time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  one  which  uses  It.  Because  of  long  lead 
times  lor  weapon  development  and  produc- 
tion, however,  the  decision  to  do  so  must 
be  made  In  the  year  1967. 

Range  of  estimates  from  ■unclassified  sources; 
trenf's  of  total  megatonnage  delivery  ca- 
pabilities— All  strategic  weapons  systems 
[Figures  approximate] 

Megatons  of 

United  States:  delivery  capability  ^ 

1962 25.000  to  50.000 

19C3   22,000  to  46,000 

1961 18.000  to  42,000 

1965 15,000  to  37.000 

1966 12,000  to  33.000 

1967   8.000   to   29.000 

United  States  (estimate  at 
present  rate  of  de- 
cline) : 

1968 7,000  to  25.000 

1969 6,000  to  22.000 

1970 5,500  to   18,000 

1971   5,000  to  15,000 

U.S.S.R.: 

1962 4,000  to   10,000 

1963 6,500  to   15,000 

1964   - 10.000  to   18,000 

1965 12,500  to  23,000 

1966 -    15,000  to  27.500 

1967 18,000  to  32.500 

U.S.S.R.  (estimate  at  pres- 
ent rate  of  Increase)  : 

1968 21,000  to  36.000 

1969 24,000  to  41,000 

1970 27,000  to  46,000 

1971 30,000  to  50,000 

Annex 
chhonology  of  weapons-grade  nttcleaa 

materials  ctttbacks 
December  1962:  President  Kennedy  on  the 
"overkill"  thesis  in  the  course  of  a  radio-TV 
program,  "There  is  Just  a  limit  to  how  much 
we  need,  as  well  as  how  much  we  can  afford, 
to  have  a  successful  deterrent  ...  I  would 
say  when  we  start  to  talk  about  the  megaton- 
nage we  could  bring  Into  a  nuclear  war,  we 
are  talking  about  annihilation.  How  many 
times  do  you  have  to  hit  a  target  with  nuclear 
weapons?"  {The  New  York  Times,  January  5, 
1962.  p.  14.) 

November  1963:  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory 
graphite  reactor  to  be  shut  down  In  Novem- 
ber after  20  years'  operation.  Dr.  Linus  Paul- 
ing puts  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  at  240,000  mega- 
tons, UB.S.R.'s  at  80.000;  says  U.S.  has  12 
times  stockpile  needed  to  wipe  out  U.S.S.R. 
(The  New  York  Times,  September  29,  1963, 
p.  51.) 

January  1964:  President  Johnson,  ordering 
cutbacks  In  manufacture  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials and  manufacture  of  arms,  urges 
U.S.S.R.  do  likewise  as  step  toward  "eventual 
abolition  of  arms,"  State  of  Union  Message: 
suggests  move  is  possible  because  building  of 
arsenal  Is  at  point  where  It  Is  becoming  ex- 
cessive; administration  officials  note  arsenal 
has  increased  50  percent  In  last  3  years,  now 
Includes  tens  of  thousands  of  weapons;  AEC 
sees  cutback  saving  $50-milllon  In  fiscal  '65, 
870-mllllon  In  next  year.  (The  New  York 
Times,  January  9,  1964.  p.  1.) 

January  1964:  Two  uranium-processing 
plr.nts  to  close;  operations  at  two  others  cut. 
(The  New  York  Times,  January  12,  1964,  p. 
33.) 

February  1964:  U.S.S.R.  Marshal  Krylov 
holds  U.S.  stockpile  exceeds  needs.  (The  New 
Yo'k  Times,  February  23.  1964,  p.  21.) 

June  1964:  AEC  stresses  stockpile  Increases 
but  at  reduced  rate,  comment  of  President 
Johnson  statement  on  cut.  (The  New  York 
Timea,  August  21.  1964,  p.  1.) 

December  19C4:  Seaborg  reports  AEC  will 
cut  outlays  for  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial, news  conference  after  conference  with 


President  Johnson.    (The  New  York  Times. 
December  31,  1964,  p.  1.) 

January  1965:  As  part  of  the  U.S.  plan  for 
curbing  the  spread  of  atomic  weapons,  WU. 
Ham  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  said  In  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  that  the  U.S.  was  "prepared  to 
permit  International  Inspection"  of  one  of 
the  four  plutonlum  production  reactors 
scheduled  to  be  shut  down  by  the  U.S.  Since 
then,  two  of  the  reactors  have  been  shut 
down,  one  at  Savannah  River,  S.C,  summer 
of  1964.  and  one  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1965.  The  two  remaining  at  Hanford 
were  scheduled  to  be  shut  down  In  May  and 
June  of  1965,  leaving  the  AEC  with  10  reactors 
producing  plutonliom  for  atomic  weapons. 
(The  New  York  Times,  January  11,  1965,  p. 
13.) 

February  1965:  Excerpt  from  AEC  Author- 
ising Legislation — 1966,  p.  1919.  (Summary 
of  operating  programs  Fiscal  Year  1966) 
".  .  .  Production  of  special  nuclear  materials 
win  decline  somewhat  tn  1966  as  a  result  of 
reduced  cascade  power  and  the  first  full  year 
of  operations  after  the  shutdown  of  four  pro- 
duction reactors  during  1964  and  1965.  Work 
will  continue  on  process  improvements  to 
assure  continuity  and  safety  of  operation  and 
more  economical  methods  of  production 
Weapons  program. — Operating  costs  for  the 
weapons  program  are  estimated  at  $705.4- 
mllllon  in  1966  compared  with  1965  estimated 
costs  of  t753.3-mllllon  and  1964  actual  costs 
of  S754.9-mllllon.  The  weapons  program  en- 
compasses the  production  of  atomic  weap- 
ons; the  maintenance  of  stockpiled  weapons 
In  a  state  of  constant  readiness;  the  design, 
development,  and  underground  testing  of 
new  weapons  types;  preparation  for  and 
maintenance  of  a  readiness  capability  to  re- 
sume atmospheric  testing;  and  participating 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  de- 
velopment of  test  detection  methods." 

April  1965:  President  Johnson's  comments 
on  AEC  program,  April  17,  1965,  letter  to 
Chairman  Seaborg,  "The  orderly  cutback 
In  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
is  a  significant  example  of  this  realism  .  .  ." 
{AEC  Authorising  LegUlation — 1966,  p.  1886.) 

November  1965 :  AEC  reports  "no  evidence" 
U.S.S.R.  has  carried  out  nuclear  materials 
cutbacks  announced  April  20, 1964.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  Senator  Jackson.  (The 
New  York  Times,  November  25,  1965,  p.  15.) 

January  1966:  President  Johnson's  Budget 
Message  puts  AEC  appropriations  and  esti- 
mated expenditures  below  Fiscal  1966  level; 
expenditures  down  $90-mllllon.  (The  New 
York  Times,  January  25,  1966,  pp.  18,  22.) 

January  1967:  The  Administration,  in  a 
budget-motivated  gesture  toward  slowing  the 
atomic  arms  race,  announced  today  (January 
24,  1967)  a  further  cut-back  In  the  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. On  July  1,  1967,  AEC  will  shut  down 
the  plutonlum  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford. Washington.  This  will  be  the  fifth  re- 
actor closed  since  1964.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  expressed  concern  over  the  decision 
"particularly  In  light  of  the  substantial  re- 
quirements that  could  develop  If  a  decision 
Is  made  to  produce  and  deploy  an  antl  mis- 
sile system."  Senator  Jackson  observed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  "expanding  Its 
output"  of  fissionable  materials.  (The  New 
York  Times.  January  25,  1967,  p.  9.) 


GUNS  AND  AMT-IUNITION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  I  became  quite  concerned 
about  the  easy  accessibility  to  arms  and 
ammunition  of  paramilitary,  extremist 
groups  in  our  country.  Since  then,  I  have 
addressed  my  colleagues  numerous  times 
on  the  activities  of  such  groups  as  the 
Minutemen,  and  the  need  for  controls 
over  the  surplus  Government  ordnance 
and  free  ammunition  distributed  by  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Most  recently,  I  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  concerning  a 
newspaperman  who  obtained  an  NRA 
membership  card  in  the  name  of  a  con- 
victed murderer.  This  highlights  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  some  time:  free 
ammunition  and  potentially  dangerous 
guns  are  available  Indiscriminately  to 
any  comer. 

GlTNS,  UKLIMtrED 

The  National  Rlfie  Association,  that  ex- 
clusive society  of  Nlmrods,  has  long  boasted 
that  It  scrutinizes  applications  for  member- 
ship with  meticulous  care.  Anxious  to  avoid 
low  company  of  any  sort,  it  says  that  It 
admits  only  those  who  measure  up  to  Its 
exacting  standards  of  law-abiding  citizen- 
ship. This  Is  no  mere  snobbery,  of  course; 
It  Is  a  proper  precaution  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  NRA  members  get  free  targets  and  am- 
munition from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  discount  prices  on  fire- 
arms. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say,  therefore, 
about  the  bad  manners  of  a  Dayton,  Ohio, 
reporter  who  applied  for  membership  In  the 
NRA  in  the  name  of  one  Cleo  Vernon  Keaton, 
a  local  character  of  extremely  poor  repute 
who  has  been  convicted  of  one  murder  and 
Is  under  Indictment  for  three  others.  No 
problem.  The  NRA's  arms  (no  pun  Intended) 
were  open  to  the  applicant,  regardless  of 
the  alias  and  the  reputation.  As  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  reporter  put  It  somewhat 
harshly,  "Anyone  with  $5  who  Is  willing  to 
tell  two  nonlltlgable  fibs  can  join  the  NBA, 
and  then  buy  handguns  from  mail  order  sup- 
pliers advertising  In  the  NRA's  American 
Rifleman  and  be  eligible  to  purchase  govern- 
ment surplus  ordnance."  Reminds  one, 
doesn't  It,  of  the  fellow  who,  not  so  long 
ago  sent  off  to  a  mall  order  house  for  a 
Carcano  carbine  In  the  name  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald?  He  received  It,  too;  no  questions 
asked  and  no  delay. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  1967] 

Newsman  Joins  Rifle  Group  Using  Doomed 

Killer's  Name 

(By  Abe  S.  Zaldan) 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  9. — A  Dayton  news- 
paperman says  he  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Rlfie  Association  while  using  the 
name  of  a  convicted  killer  now  awaiting 
execution  In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Richard  Zimmerman  has  written  In  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald 
that  he  obtained  membership  In  the  NRA  as 
"Cleo  Vernon  Keaton."  Keaton  Is  a  Dayton 
man  who  has  been  convicted  of  one  murder 
and  is  imder  Indictment  for  three  others. 

Zimmerman  claimed  he  used  the  ruse  to 
gain  membership  "not  simply  to  embarrass  a 
national  organization  which  offers  many 
legitimate  services  to  sportsmen.  But  when 
lobbying  at  both  the  state  and  national 
levels  against  stronger  firearms  control  laws, 
NRA  members  like  to  leave  the  Impression 


that  there  Is  something  special  about  being 
an  NRA  member." 

At  the  same  time,  Zimmerman  said  he 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  NRA  "makes 
more  of  an  effort  to  check  out  applicants 
than  do  firearms  sellers  In  checking  out  gun 
buyers."  He  added  that  he  also  was  Interested 
In  whether  the  NRA's  requirements  for  en- 
dorsements of  the  applicant  from  an  NRA 
member,  public  official  or  conunlssloned  of- 
ficer "Involved  even  a  cursory  check." 

"I  got  my  answer  early  this  month," 
Zimmerman  wrote.  "Anyone  with  $5  who  is 
willing  to  tell  two  non-Utlgable  fibs  can  join 
the  NRA,  and  then  buy  handgtins  from  mall 
order  suppliers  and  be  eligible  to  purchase 
Government  surplus  ordnance." 

Zimmerman  said  he  used  his  newspaper's 
post  office  box  number  during  his  corre- 
six>ndence  with  the  NRA  so  that  any  refer- 
ence checks  on  his  application  would  have 
been  In  the  Dayton  area,  where  Keaton  Is 
well  known. 

The  NRA's  only  apparent  attempt  to  qual- 
ify the  application  was  an  endorsement  blank 
the  NRA  sent  to  "Keaton."  Zimmerman  said 
he  signed  the  blank  with  his  own  name  and 
address,  checked  the  "public  official"  box 
and  returned  It  to  the  NRA. 

Shortly  thereafter,  his  membership  card 
arrived. 


THE  ROAD  TO  REPRESENTATION: 
L.  B.  J.'S  VICTORY  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
Reconstruction  finally  has  been  removed 
and  that  the  20th  century  has  arrived 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Yesterday 
p.fternoon,  by  rejecting  House  Resolu- 
tion 512  and  accepting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3,  the  House  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  representative  government 
for  the  District.  While  this  is  certainly 
no  replacement  or  substitute  for  com- 
plete self-government.  It  is  at  least  a 
definite  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Many  people  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  in  having  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  accepted  but  I  know  of  no 
one  who  worked  with  greater  dedication, 
perseverance  or  vigor  than  President 
Johnson.  The  President  has  spent  over 
30  years  in  this  city  and  is  intimately 
familiar  with  its  problems  and  aspira- 
tions. When  the  89th  Congress  failed  to 
provide  for  self-government,  President 
Johnson  had  the  foresight  to  devise  this 
Ingenious  program  to  replace  the  archaic 
and  ineffectual  Board  of  Commissioners 
with  a  single  executive  and  a  council 
which  will  represent  all  sectors  of  the 
community. 

The  President  is  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated for  this  feat.  The  political 
advantage  in  his  perseverance  was  small, 
but  the  justice  of  his  effort  was  great. 
All  Amerlc&  can  take  pride  in  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts,  starting  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  last  on  the  road  to  the  kind 
of  representative  government  the  rest 
of  the  country  already  enjoys. 


THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  RIOTING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  rioting  which  has 
touched  much  of  the  Nation  in  the  past 
month,  we  have  neglected  those  who 
have  beer  irreparably  damaged — the 
homeowner  and  storeowner  who  have 
been  burned  out  and  have  found  them- 
selves without  insurance  money  to  cover 
their  losses. 

Time  after  time,  we  saw  the  same  sad 
spectacle  on  national  television — a  busi- 
nessman or  homeowner  hunched  over  the 
smoldering  ruins  of  his  accumulated  life's 
earnings  and  work,  struck  suddenly  by 
the  realization  that  he  will  never  again 
be  able  to  afford  to  rebuild. 

Besides  proving  disastrous  to  the  in- 
dividual, this  is  highly  destructive  to  the 
community.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  so 
perceptively  noted  last  week: 

If  out  of  the  senseless  destruction  and 
havoc  of  the  recent  riots,  major  sections  of 
oiu-  affected  cities  are  to  be  reconstructed, 
then  businesses  which  are  an  integral  part 
of  community  life  must  be  encouraged  to 
continue. 

We  must  see  that  businesses  are  re- 
located and  that  Insurers  are  duly  com- 
pensated. We  can  not  let  our  core  cities 
remain  empty  without  the  vital  com- 
merce and  private  ownership  needed  for 
a  prosperous  economy  and  community. 
We  must  refurbish  and  rebuild  In  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  further  duplication. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  com- 
pensate insurers  for  losses  resulting  from 
payment  to  insurees — businessmen  and 
homeowners  alike — in  any  area  which 
has  been  subject  to  major  civil  disorder. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  vill  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry,  the  real  estate  industry  and 
State  and  locally  elected  ofiBcials  In  an 
effort  to  determine  a  comprehensive  in- 
surance plan  for  the  future. 

Hopefully,  in  this  manner,  we  will  both 
aid  riot  victims  and  create  a  situation 
which  may  make  urban  areas  less  suscep- 
tible to  future  disturbances. 


DAVID  GmSBURG 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  President  publicly  recognized 
the  talents  of  David  GInsburg  by  ap- 
pointing him  executive  director  of  the 
new  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
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C  Lvll  Disorders.  Those  of  us  In  the  Wash- 
li  gton  community  who  have  known  him 
a  I  a  distinguished  attorney  here  are 
a  rare  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
p  -Ivately  in  serving  the  Federal  Govem- 
n  ent  in  times  of  crises.  Once  again  he 
h  is  been  called  upon  In  a  time  of  grave 
n  itional  concern,  and  once  again  he  has 
r<  sponded  selflessly. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  on  April  20, 
1  112,  Mr.  Ginsburg  received  his  B.A. 
fiom  West  Virginia  University  in  1932, 
aid  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard  University 

years  later.  Prom  1935  until  1939  he 
s  rved  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
C  ammission  before  becoming  law  secre- 
tary to  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Douglas  in  1939,  and  then  general 
ciimsel  for  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
ti  jn  and  predecessor  agencies. 

During  his  private  practice  of  law  in 

V  ashington  for  the  past  25  years,  Mr. 
C  insburg  has  served  as  Deputy  U.S.  Rep- 
n  isentative  to  the  Austrian  Treaty  Com- 
n  isslon  in  1947,  administrative  assist- 
a  It  to  Senator  M.  M.  Neely,  of  West 

V  rglnla  in  1950,  and  has  been  adjunct 
■ofessor  of  international  law  at  George- 

t<  wn  University  since  1960. 

Under  BIr.  Ginsburg's  able  direction, 
tl  le  President's  Commission  will  reach 
tlLoughtful  and  meaningful  conclusions 
a  I  to  the  causes  of  recent  civil  disorders, 
a  id  as  to  the  means  both  of  preventing 
tl  lem  before  they  occur,  and  of  stopping 
tl  lem  swiftly  when  they  do.  The  Presl- 
d  !nt  could  not  have  chosen  a  man  bet- 
t4r  qualified,  a  man  more  devoted  than 

David  Ginsburg,  to  the  task  of  ful- 
filling the  Commission's  important 
nandate. 


THE  CANCER  OF  POVERTY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u  [lanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
t  tjm  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  may 
e  (tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
I  xcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

0  ijection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  om  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
S  pester.  I  recently  received  a  fine  letter 
f  om  a  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  suc- 
c»ssful  businessman  in  Huntington,  W. 
^  a.,  Andrew  J.  Houvouras,  Jr.  Mr.  Hou- 
v  iuras  Is  president  of  Huntington  Plat- 

1  ig.  Inc.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
I  uslness  Leadership  Advisory  Council  of 
t  le  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  He 
\  rites  very  movingly  that  "poverty  is  the 
cmcer  of  a  healthy  America."  His  elo- 
c)uent  letter  follows: 

HtTNTINCTON  Pl.ATtNO.  INC., 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  July  5^  1967. 

don.  KZN  HZCIELES, 

/  ouse  Office  Building, 
1  'ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Kzn:  Of  the  many  famous  state- 
I  lents  made  by  President  Kennedy,  that  I 
r  imember,  the  one  I  like  best  Is,  "If  a  free 
s  idety  cannot  help  the  majiy  who  are  poor, 
1  ,  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich". 

I  have  read  with  dismay  that  the  OEO  is 
f  tclng  a  fight  for  existence.  How  can  this 
1  appen?  It  la  dlfBcult  for  me  to  understand 
t  ow  any  member  of  Congress  could  consider 
t  irowlng  In  the  towel  In  the  flght  against 
I  overty.  How  can  they  be  bo  short-sighted 
c  sncemlng  the  aasUt&nc*  given  to  the  poor? 
1  Or  once  In  the  life  of  America  we  are  help- 


ing our  own — our  own  people  In  our  own 
cities  and  In  our  own  states.  What  better  In- 
vestment In  the  future  of  America  can  we 
make? 

I  firmly  believe  that  not  one  member  of 
Congress  would  vote  "no"  if  asked  to  appro- 
priate two  to  three  billion  dollars  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  11  they  could  be  reasonably 
certain  that  a  cure  for  cancer  was  eminent. 
I  know  I  could  never  support  a  man,  nor  a 
political  party,  that  would  vote  against  such 
an  appropriation,  and  I  seriously  doubt  if  any 
American  voter  would. 

Poverty  is  the  cancer  of  a  healthy  America, 
and  the  cancer  Is  threatening  to  destroy  a 
magnificent  nation  by  eating  away  at  the 
very  foundation  of  her  strength— Economic 
Health.  Fortunately,  poverty  is  not  a  hidden 
cancer,  but  one  we  can  see,  one  we  can 
flght,  one  we  can  treat  and,  above  all,  one 
that  we  can  beat.  Poverty  is  wanted  for  many 
crimes  against  mankind,  and  we  have  now 
collected  the  evidence  to  arrest  it. 

I  trust  this  Congress  will  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  OEO,  but  will  act  favorably  upon  Its 
request.  If  history  is  to  Judge  this  Congress, 
and  it  will,  let  it  be  said  that  "when  the  go- 
ing got  tough,  the  tough  Congressmen  got 
going". 

Because  I  feel  certain  that  you  share  these 
views,  I  urge  you  to  use  the  influence  of  your 
otBce  in  securing  all  the  support  you  can  In 
behalf  of  the  OEO.  Future  generations  will  be 
most  grateful  to  you. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

A.  J.  HotTvouaAS,  Jr. 


CARE  AND  CONTROL   OP 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature,  in  a  joint  resolution 
of  both  houses,  has  recognized  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  national  approach 
to  the  problem  of  alcoholism  care  and 
control. 

As  the  resolution  notes,  alcoholism  is 
our  Nation's  fourth  most  serious  health 
problem,  ranking  behind  only  heart  dis- 
ease, mental  illness,  and  cancer. 

The  disease  of  alcoholism — and  it  is 
now  judicially  recognized  as  a  disease  by 
Federal  and  State  jurisdictions  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — can  no  longer  be 
ignored.  Its  toll,  both  in  human  and 
economic  terms,  demands  some  positive 
response  on  the  part  of  our  State  and 
local  governments.  The  Alabama  Leg- 
islature's joint  resolution  therefore  sup- 
ports pending  legislation  in  the  Congress 
which  would  help  facilitate  such  State 
and  local  government  programs. 

I  therefore  insert  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature's joint  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism  into  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

House  Joint  RESOLtjnoN 

Whereas  alcoholism  is  a  major  national 
health  problem  which  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Crime  Commission  have  de- 
scribed as  the  fourth  most  serious  health 
problem,  ranking  behind  only  heart  disease, 
mental  Illness,  and  cancer:  and 

Whereas  alcoholism  which  afflicts  an  esti- 
mated  five  to  six  million  Americans,  with 


roughly  250,000  persons  Joining  the  ranks  of 
alcoholics  each  year.  Is  defined  as  "any  con- 
dition of  abnormal  behavior  or  Illness  result- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  chronic 
and  habitual  \ise  of  or  dependence  upon 
alcoholic  beverages  to  the  extent  of  the  loss 
of  power  of  self-control  over  their  use; "  and 

Whereas  the  costs  of  alcoholism  are  high 
with  the  estimated  cost  to  business  and  in- 
dustry from  absenteeism,  Inefficiency  and 
accidents  due  to  alcoholism  running  to  some 
$2  billion  annually.  Taxpayers,  courts,  police, 
and  penal  systems  bear  a  tremendous  burden 
as  Indicated  by  the  Crime  Commission's  re- 
poTt  that  one  out  of  every  three  arrests  in 
1965,  approximately  two  million,  were  for 
public  drunkenness.  Half  of  all  fatal  auto- 
mobile accidents  have  been  found  to  have 
some  association  with  alcohol.  The  cost  of 
alcoholism  to  the  families  of  afflicted  persons 
Is  incapable  of  statistical  measurement,  but 
none  the  less  tragic;  and 

Whereas  recent  court  rulings  have  held 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  jail  an  alcoholic 
simply  because  of  public  drunkenness,  and 
that  chronic  alcoholics  must  be  treated  med- 
ically and  socially  and  not  as  criminals.  The 
reasonings  of  these  rulings  have  long  been 
recognized  by  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
result  places  a  new  and  tremendous  responsi- 
bility on  the  states  and  local  communities 
for  which  they  are  not  equipped  and  are 
wholly  Incapable  of  handling  without  assist- 
ance; and 

Whereas  S-1508  (Identical  bill  HR-9643) 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  90th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Implement  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission concerning  alcoholism  and  to  Msist 
the  states  and  local  communities  Ln  meeting 
their  responsibilities  In  connection  there- 
with. This  bill  has  the  active  support  of  the 
North  American  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Programs,  an  organization  representing  state 
and  local  government  groups  dealing  with 
alcoholism,  as  well  as  independent  author- 
ities on  the  problem,  and  Is  sponsored  by 
thirty-six  senators  from  both   parties;    and 

Whereas,  In  brief,  "this  legislation  would 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Alcoholism  Care  and 
Control  within  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  coordinate  and  direct  federal  alco- 
holism programs.  It  authorizes  three  years 
of  demonstration  project  grants  for  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  projects:  detoxification  cen- 
ters under  medical  supervision;  treatment 
centers  for  patients  under  court  order; 
treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  in  Jail  or 
correctional  Institutions;  aftercare  or  post- 
Instltutlonal  programs.  Grants  authorized 
for  these  purposes  are  $20  million  In  fiscal 
1968,  $35  million  In  fiscal  1969,  and  $45  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970,  to  be  made  to  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, subject  to  the  recommendations  and 
approval  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It  creates 
a  sixteen  member  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  at  least  three  mem- 
bers involved  In  state  or  local  government 
programs  and  at  least  three  more  members 
from  local  or  private  non-profit  agencies 
dealing  with  alcoholism.  It  authorizes  $1.3 
million  over  a  two  year  period  for  studies  of 
personnel  practices  and  needs,  training  of 
specialists,  and  special  training  of  doctors 
and  police;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  houses  thereof  concurring,  That 
this  body  being  aware  of  the  serious  nature 
of  alcoholism.  Its  rapidly  Increasing  preva- 
lence and  the  difficulties  of  the  states  and 
local  communities  In  dealing  with  their  new 
responsibilities  resulting  from  recent  court 
rulings  In  cases  concerning  alcoholics,  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  S — 1508.  We  urgently 
request  each  member  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  to  whom  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent,  to  give  this  legis- 
lation his  whole  hearted  support. 

Approved  June  28, 1967. 

Time:  6:18PJi4. 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  copy  of 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  has 
been  compared  with  the  enrolled  Act  and 
it  Is  pk  true  and  correct  copy  thereof. 

GtV^n  under  my  hand  this  29th  day  of 
June,  1967. 

John  W.  Pemberton, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  OFFICE 
OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
CALLED  FOR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
my  colleagues  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Sel- 
DEN,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  my- 
self have  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  We  feel 
that  there  has  been  enough  evidence 
presented  to  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  to  warrant  an  inves- 
tigation into  OEO  employees  who  might 
be  involved  in  activities  connected  with 
the  recent  riots. 

OEO  has  approved  a  grant  of  $400,000 
to  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Co- 
operative Association  over  the  objections 
of  the  Alabama  congressional  delegation 
and  over  the  veto  of  Gov.  Lurleen  Wal- 
lace. Evidence  was  presented  to  OEO 
which  strongly  indicated  that  persons  of 
questionable  character  and  reputation 
were  behind  the  organization  of 
SWAFCA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  this  resolution,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  letter 
Gov.  Lurleen  Wallace  sent  to  Sargent 
Shriver  explaining  her  veto  of  the 
SWAFCA  grant; 

State  or  Alabama, 
Montgomery,  June  16,  1967. 
In    re    CG    8881    A/O,    Southwest    Alabama 

Farmers  Cooperative  Association. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  telCbTam  to  me  of  June  15,  1967. 

In  my  recent  telegram  to  you,  I  stated  that 
reasons  for  my  veto  of  the  above  mentioned 
grant  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  grant  was  vetoed  for  the  following 
general  reasons: 

1.  Local  government  officials  in  the  affect- 
ed area  have  requested  that  this  grant  be 
vetoed. 

2.  There  is  no  showing  that  the  grant  was 
made  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  setting 
forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and 
setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives as  required  by  Section  207  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

3.  There  is  no  showing  that  othir  Federal 
agencies  were  contacted  and  consulted  about 
the  proposed  grant,  as  required  by  Section 
207  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended. 

4.  For  aught  there  appears,  you,  as  Director 
did  not  cause  the  original  application  to  be 
filed  with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  as  required  by  the 


Economic     Opportunity    Act    of     1964,     as 
amended. 

5.  You.  as  Director,  failed  to  notify  me,  as 
Governor  of  Alabama,  within  five  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  In  this  case,  as 
required  by  Section  209(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

6.  You,  as  Director,  failed  to  notify  the 
Community  Action  Agencies  In  Dallas  and 
Monroe  Counties  within  five  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application,  as  required  by 
Section  209(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

7.  The  organizational  structtire  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  violates  the  guidelines 
laid  down  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Itself  and  required  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  other  programs  or 
grants  within  the  State  of  Alabama. 

8.  There  is  abundant  evidence  available 
which  shows  the  link  between  this  group  and 
the  violent  "Black  Power"  organization — 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, whose  leaders  called  for  the  assassination 
of  me,  my  husband  and  my  child  here  in 
Montgomery  on  June  13,  1967. 

9.  This  project  represents  a  duplication  of 
efforts  and  services  now  being  rendered  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

10.  The  project  is  doomed  to  fail  because  of 
the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  and  recog- 
nized methods. 

11.  A  vegetable  production  and  marketing 
program  Is  presently  being  conducted  with 
limited  resource  farmers  in  the  ten-county 
area  covered  by  the  grant. 

12.  There  are  no  statements  of  qualifica- 
tions of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  the 
program  and  the  salaries  paid  are  completely 
out  of  line  with  those  paid  for  people 
handling  similar  positions  In  both  govern- 
mental and  private  employment,  who  have 
had  years  and  years  of  specialized  training. 

13.  A  workable  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
would  have  accomplished  the  objectives  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  If  it  ha4  been  approved. 

14.  I  am  reliable  Informed  that  funding  of 
this  group  was  "guaranteed"  by  your  office  in 
February  before  the  organization  was  In- 
corporated In  March,  Just  a  few  days  before 
the  grant  was  approved. 

These  are  general  reasons,  Mr.  Shriver, 
why  this  program  was  ill-conceived  and  why 
you  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  not  waste  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  on  a  project  some  of  your  own 
people  have  said  Is  bound  to  fall. 

Senators  Lister  Hill  and  John  Sparkman 
and  several  of  the  Congressmen  from  Ala- 
bama personally  appeared  before  person- 
nel In  your  office  -to  object  to  this  particular 
grant. 

Ralph  Swofford,  Director  of  the  Alabama 
Advisory  Committee  for  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  former  Commander  of  the  Air 
University  and  a  retired  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  also  appeared 
before  your  personnel  and  registered  objec- 
tions to  this  grant. 

Several  local  elected  public  officials  also 
appeared  In  opposition  to  this  grant. 

Mr.  Shriver,  your  Regional  Director,  Mr, 
Frank  Sloan,  came  by  the  office  recently  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  State  of- 
ficials In  the  carrying  out  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  have 
received  much  correspondence  from  several 
Federal  Cabinet  officials  recently  also  along 
the  same  line. 

To  foster  good  Federal-State  relations.  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider  the  desires  of  local 
governmental  officials.  I  have  consistently 
waived  my  right  to  veto  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  projects  In  those  Instances 
where  local  officials  make  such  a  request. 
The  local  officials  In  the  affected  areas  here 


are  very  much  opposed  to  this  particular 
grant.  The  overriding  of  my  veto  can  only 
help  to  tear  down  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  by  these  and  other 
State  officials. 

I  consider  this  grant  to  be  unwise  and 
shall  use  the  power  of  my  office  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  our  money  on  the  project  and 
to  examine  all  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity projects  in  the  State  very  carefully. 
Needless  to  say,  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  whole  matter  and  request 
a  lull  Congressional  investigation.  Our  evi- 
dence Is  too  strong  In  this  case  to  let  our 
country  down  by  not  presenting  the  truth 
to  Congress  and  the  people. 

To  further  substantiate  my  eailler  reasons, 
I  am  enclosing  a  progress  report  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity which  shows  what , has  been  and  is 
being  done  in  this  ten-county  area. 

Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  determine  if 
agricultural  credit  was  available  to  small 
farmers  in  these  ten  counties,  I  contacted 
Mr.  R.  C.  "Red"  Bamberg,  State  Director, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  since  this 
agency  has  a  particular  responsibility  to 
farmers  with  limited  resources  who  are  un- 
able to  secure  needed  credit  from  banks, 
PCA,  advancing  merchants,  or  other  local 
sources  of  credit. 

Mr.  Bamberg  informs  me  that  FHA  has, 
through  the  years,  made  loans  to  small  farm- 
ers in  this  area  for  producing  okra,  peas, 
squash,  corn  and  cucumbers.  Most  of  these 
crops  have  been  grown  under  contract  with 
King  Pharr  Canning  Company,  Uniontown, 
Alabama,  and  Whitfield  Pickle  Company, 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  These  processors 
maintain  buying  and  grading  stations  In 
various  communities  in  these  counties  for 
the  convenience  of  the  grower  and  will  add 
other  stations  whenever  the  Interest  and 
volume  will  Justify.  Also,  a  few  of  the  more 
aggressive  and  energetic  producers  have  sold 
their  crops  locally,  and  some  have  estab- 
lished retail  routes  and  sold  these  crops 
along  with  potatoes,  syrup,  eggs  and  other 
items  they  produced  for  fresh  market  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Bamberg  has  also  advised  me  that  FHA 
has  again  this  year  advanced  funds  for  vege- 
table production  to  applicants  in  the  en- 
tire SWAFCA  area  who  have  markets  or  con- 
tracts for  the  disposition  of  their  crops.  In 
addition  to  advancing  credit,  the  FHA  gives 
their  borrowers  management  assistance 
which  includes  advice  on  recommended  va- 
rieties, planting  dates,  fertilizer  require- 
ments, insect  and  disease  control,  and  other 
help  that  many  small  farmers  need. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  FHA  has  made 
loans  to  farmers  in  all  these  counties,  and 
still  has  funds  available,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  farmers  wltii  a  reasonably  sound  farm- 
ing operation  could  get  needed  credit  here  or 
from  other  sources  in  the  area.  Mr.  Bamberg 
stated  tliat  some  applications  had  been  re- 
ceived from  rural  people  living  in  these 
counties  who  do  not  have  land  available  to 
them  and,  of  course,  operating  loans  could 
not  be  approved  for  this  type  applicant. 

For  your  Information  also  I  am  enclosing 
requests  I  have  received  to  veto  this  grant. 

In  order  to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  know  what  has  happened 
in  this  case,  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  op>en 
your  bodks^and  records  to  the  people  and 
the  press.  Our  records  are  public  and  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  press  desiring  to 
check  out  what  we  have  done  in  connection 
with  this  proposed  grant. 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  June 
15,  1967,  requiring  that  I  give  you  my  rea- 
sons for  veto  by  June  16,  1967,  the  next  day, 
I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that  these  rea- 
sons would  have  come  forward  to  you  prior 
to  this  time  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for 
my  office  to  complete  an  extensive  Investlga- 
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tl  >n  which  should  have  been   bandied   by 
yiiu. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LmUJEEN  B.  Wali^ce, 

Governor  of  Alabama. 
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AMEND  IMMIGRATION   AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uaanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

om  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tmd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
F  ECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

0  jjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  om  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
d-oduced  today  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2  33(a)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tonality  Act — 8  United  States  Code 
1153(a) — in  order  to  allow   any  fifth- 

1  reference  aliens — brothers  and  bisters 
of  US.  citizens  and  their  spouses  and 
( hildren — ^whose  visa  petition  was  filed 
I  rior  to  July  1,  1966,  to  be  deemed  to  be 
i  nmediate  relatives  within  the  meaning 
qf  section  201(b)  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  State 

iksLS   informed   me   that   approximately 

:  00,000     fifth-preference    Italians     are 

i  waiting  visa  issuance.  Because  of  the 

]  imitation   on   immigration   from   Italy 

<  ue  to  the  quota  system,  the  Depart- 

1  lent  is  only  able  to  process  those  who 

]  lave  registered  for  visas  under  the  fif th- 

1  'reference  category  on  or  before  March 

,  1955.  Italy  is  the  only  country  experi- 

( ncing  such  a  large  backlog,  and  it  is 

{ ibvious  that  the  majority  of  these  peo- 

>le  will  not  be  able  to  join  their  families 

:  n  this  coimtry  for  many  years  if  the 

•resent  system  is  maintained. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  I  rose  in  support 
I  (f  H.R.  2580,  which  became  Public  Law 
19-236.  the  amended  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  At  that  time,  I  said : 

The  worst  aapect  of  this  (quota)  system  Is 
liat  It  often  prohibits  the  reuniting  of  fam- 
Ues.  Though  Congress  has  been  most  gen- 
(roua  and  sympathetic  In  enacting  special 
eglslatlon  to  correct  these  problems,  the 
act  remains  that  the  Immigration  policy  of 
;he  United  States  creates  human  pressures 
ind  personal  hardships  which  need  not  be 
:reated. 

Although  that  great  piece  of  legisla- 
tion became  law,  inequities  still  remain. 
[  urge  that  my  bill,  and  that  of  my  col- 
eague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rtan],  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  House. 


THE  AMENDED  CRIME   CONTROL 
BILL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
passage  of  a  day  or  two  we  can  now  con- 
sider in  retrosiject  the  action  of  the 
House  on  the  crime  bill.  Some  of  us  who 


supported  the  amending  process  now 
feel  more  than  ever  that  a  better  result 
was  achieved  than  if  the  bill  had  been 
passed  in  the  exact  content  as  it  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Recalling  the  words  in  the  crime  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  sent  to  Congress 
last  February,  he  stated  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  message  that — 

The  principal  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  crime  does  not  lie  with  the  National 
Government,  but  with  the  States  and  local 
communities. 

He  went  on  to  point  out,  however,  that, 
since  the  Federal  Government  had  in- 
volved itself  in  the  field  of  education  and 
public  health,  it  should  now  pay  increas- 
ing attention  to  its  role  in  the  control  of 
crime  by  accepting  some  responsibility, 
particularly  to  augment  State  and  local 
efforts. 

In  rereading  the  President's  message 
which  you  may  recall  was  followed  2  days 
later  by  the  introduction  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967, 
the  President  emphasized  the  several 
separate  themes  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  report,  in- 
cluding : 

Crime  prevention. 

Improvement  of  our  system  of  criminal 
justice  leading  to  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  citizens. 

Better  trained  people  such  as  special 
police,  probation,  and  parole  oflBcers  and 
group  counselors. 

Better  correctional  systems  applying  to 
offenders  of  all  ages. 

Broader  research  and  improved  anal- 
ysis of  statistics  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  police  and  correc- 
tional procedures. 

Substantially  greater  resoiirces,  mean- 
ing more  funds  for  law  enforcement. 

I  noted  particularly  that  following  the 
list  the  President  emphasized  again  "the 
Federal  Government  must  not  and  will 
not  try  to  dominate  the  criminal  justice 
system."  He  went  on  to  say  that  our 
system  of  law  enforcement  is  essentially 
local,  based  on  local  initiative  and  con- 
trol by  local  officials. 

Notwithstanding  these  reassurances, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  report  out  a  bill  that  left  some 
doubts  and  fears  among  many  of  us  that 
the  lofty  pronouncements  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  been  spelled  out  with  suf- 
ficient clarity  in  the  bill. 

As  the  general  debate  proceeded,  it 
became  quite  apparent  in  the  minds  of 
many  Members,  that  there  was  a  con- 
cern as  to  whether  this  bill  was  specific 
enough  upon  the  prevention  and  the  con- 
trol of  riots.  As  I  look  back  now  in  retro- 
spect, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Newark 
and  Detroit  and  other  riots  made  it 
mandatory  that  this  measure  not  be  con- 
cerned only  with  organized  crime,  but 
contain  specific  language  which  had  to 
be  added  to  the  measure  to  provide  for 
the  strict  and  sharp  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  designed  to  curb 
racial  rioting.  In  the  very  words  of  one 
of  the  amendments,  "Programs  and  proj- 
ects dealing  with  riots  and  violent  civil 
disorders  shall  be  given  the  highest 
priority." 

We  were  assured  by  some  on  the  com- 
mittee that  the  original  context  of  the 


bill  could  apply  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  riots.  The  word  "could"  was 
not  Impressive  enough  for  many  of  us. 
As  one  who  supported  the  key  amend- 
ment and  those  other  amendments 
stressing  riot  control,  I  am  siu-e  we  have 
now  a  better  act  than  if  these  specifics 
had  been  omitted  from  the  language  of 
the  bUl. 

While  our  mail  was  quite  substantial 
and  most  favorable  toward  the  recent 
antiriot  legislation,  the  concern  of  our 
constituents  as  to  the  crime  bill  was  lim- 
ited to  the  matter  of  potential  Federal 
control  over  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities of  our  cities  and  States.  In  other 
words,  they  feared  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  force.  It  is  for  this  very  rea- 
son the  amendments  that  would  give  our 
Governors  a  voice  are  so  very  important, 
and  even  a  necessity  before  many  of  us 
could  support  the  bill,  as  amended,  on 
final  passage. 

Those  who  prefer  to  say  the  amended 
measure  contains  a  Governor's  veto  over 
the  bill's  programs  or  allotments  are  both 
unfair  and  inaccurate.  Those  who  argue 
the  State  governments  have  no  expertise 
or  personnel  to  tackle  crime  problems 
miss  the  point  when  they  insist  all  law 
enforcement  problems  are  local,  by  that 
meaning  cities  or  counties  with  their 
chiefs  of  police  and  sheriffs.  The  strong 
point  of  the  major  amendment  that  was 
adopted  was  to  give  the  States  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  privilege  to  develop  a  plan 
or  program  of  improved  law  enforcement. 
Then,  and  only  after  their  failure  to  de- 
velop a  plan  or  a  program,  could  the  At- 
torney General  make  allotments  directly 
with  the  locali^reas.  This  is  an  altogether 
different  approach  from  permitting  the 
Attorney  General  to  establish  all  of  the 
regulations  or  guidelines  and  proceed  to 
deal  directly  with  the  local  areas,  many 
of  which  might  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  Greneral,  who  after  all  is  an 
appointed  ofiBcial. 

As  the  bill  was  passed,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  every  State  to  receive  a  specific 
allotment.  Only  when  that  State  fails  or 
omits  to  develop  a  plan  would  it  lose  its 
right  to  participate  in  the  specific  for- 
mula for  allocation.  Even  so,  under  such 
a  state  of  affairs  the  cities  within  the 
State  under  the  terms  of  an  amendment 
would  not  lose,  because  the  Attorney 
General  could  allocate  funds  to  local 
areas  after  a  State  has  shown  that  it  did 
not  intend  to  draft  a  plan  or  a  program 
that  would  qualify  it  for  allocation  of 
Federal  funds.  As  finally  passed,  the 
grants  would  be  distributed  through  the 
State  agencies  to  local  commimities,  giv- 
ing the  States  the  chance  to  develop  a 
program  or  plan,  but  If  they  fail  the 
grants  would  be  distributed  directly  to 
local  law  enforcement  departments.  This 
Is  a  significant  as  well  as  a  most  welcome 
Improvement  over  the  bill  as  originally 
written. 

Much  fun  was  poked  at  the  recent 
antiriot  bill.  There  was  a  lot  of  laughter 
and  some  comedy  made  of  Its  enactment 
by  the  would-be  funny  men.  But  these 
comics  will  have  a  hard  time  laughing 
off  a  bill  so  specific  and  so  meaningful 
as  the  bill  eiuu:ted  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  More  than  this,  the  authorization 
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was  increased  from  $50  million  txi  $75 
million  and  $25  million  eaimarked  to 
assist  State  and  local  authorities  in  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  control  of  riots. 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  riots 
in  our  several  cities.  One  school  of 
thought  is:  These  disturbances,  as  well 
as  organized  crime,  cannot  be  reduced 
until  we  have  found  and  corrected  the 
social  ills  which  produce  these  disturb- 
ances. Another  and  more  severe  minded 
school  of  thought  believes  and  asserts 
that  because  of  these  riots  and  the  great 
wave  of  organized  crime  we  have  only 
two  choices  between  continuing  as  a  law- 
less nation  on  the  one  hand  and  being 
willing  to  put  up  with  a  police  state  on 
the  other  hand.  Both  of  these  views  are 
too  extreme.  A  much  more  progressive 
approach  is  the  bill  that  the  House  en- 
acted last  Tuesday  which  will  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  through  effective  pro- 
grams that  not  only  will  dlscoui'age 
violations  of  the  criminal  law  but  re- 
habilitate offenders.  The  main  objective 
Is  to  improve  training  techniques 
through  development  of  new  methods 
and  wider  and  better  use  of  methods 
already  proved  successful. 

The  fear  for  Federal  control  should 
now  be  quieted  because  the  bill  speci- 
fically provides  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  prohibited  from  paying  State 
and  local  police  salaries  except  persons 
engaged  In  training  and  who  perform 
innovative  functions.  For  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  any  part  of  State  and 
local  police  salary  is  involvement  that  Is 
unwise  and  imnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  are  communica- 
tions from  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  in 
the  area  of  the  country  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  The  content  of  some  of 
their  writing  is  that  crime  will  not  go 
away  merely  because  we  might  "tell  it 
to."  We  all  know  that  law  enforcement 
needs  a  determined  effort  but  we  also 
know  it  needs  the  proper  tools  for  Im- 
plementation. The  crime  bill  that  was 
passed  last  Tuesday  can  be  for  those  who 
supported  the  Antiriot  Act  an  answer 
to  our  critics  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  spoken  out  of  clearly  and 
plainly  that  it  Intends  to  give  the  tools 
to  our  law  enforcement  agencies  to  do 
a  good  job.  For  those  who  laughed 
about  the  antiriot  bill,  let  them  now 
try  to  be  funny  about  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  House 
passed  out  a  stiff  package  of  anticrime 
and  riot  control  legislation.  The  best 
way  to  describe  it  is  to  say  it  provides 
for  a  State-controlled  law  enforcement 
program  with  an  emphasis  on  Federal 
grants  to  help  curb  urban  riots.  Nobody 
can  predict  what  the  other  body  may  do 
with  this  act.  They  may  turn  it  into  an 
omnibus  crime  package  and  expand  it  to 
include  such  things  as  amendments  to 
the  rules  covering  the  admissibility  of 
confession.  It  is  even  possible  the  other 
body  may  combine  our  anticrime  bill 
with  the  recent  House-passed  antiriot 
bill.  In  any  event  those  of  our  constitu- 
ents who  feel  the  House  has  stepped  out 
first  in  a  sincere  and  determined  effort 
toward  riot  control  should  urge  speedy 


action  in  order  that  the  final  enactment 
may  be  upon  the  desk  of  the  President 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

By  the  enactment  of  our  bill  we  are 
clearly  on  record  to  better  equip  our  po- 
lice in  their  fight  against  crime  by  better 
training,  improved  equipment,  and  better 
communication  between  our  police  de- 
partments. Maybe  H.R.  5037.  as 
amended,  will  not  instantly  solve  all 
crime  in  the  United  States,  but  who  is 
there  to  say  that  we  have  not  passed  a 
measure  which  will  be  an  extremely  ef- 
fective tool  to  lower  the  rate  of  crime. 
More  than  that,  the  House  changed  the 
original  direction  and  scope  of  the  anti- 
crime  bill  from  simply  a  "safe  streets " 
approach,  to  an  effective  tool  to  cope 
with  our  racial  riots  which  have  been 
described  by  such  strong  phrases  as.  "An 
American  tragedy"  and  "The  greatest 
domestic  crisis  since  the  Civil  War." 


INSTANT  HOMEOWNERSHIP  MEANS 
MORE  BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  couple  of  months  Congress  has 
been  deluged  by  various  homeownership 
proposals  which  have  been  advertised  as 
the  "cure-alls"  for  our  urban  problems. 

Standing  above  the  usual  proposals 
was  Senator  Percy's  "instant  homeown- 
ership" plan.  Its  thesis  was  simple :  First, 
homeownership  will  give  slixm  residents 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  a  stake  in  this  so- 
ciety; second,  it  will  Involve  the  private 
sector  in  the  massive  job  of  rebuilding 
our  slums.  Without  question  I  endorse 
those  objectives,  and  particularly  when 
joined  with  our  own  express  goal  of 
providing  a  decent  home  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

However,  I  would  caution,  and  history 
will  substantiate  my  caution,  that  we  not 
come  up  with  hasty,  ill-conceived  pro- 
grams that  offer  little  to  the  slums  resi- 
dents but  increased  frustrations.  In 
other  words,  we  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful that  any  program  of  "instant  home- 
ownership"  is  workable. 

As  professional  analyses  are  begirming 
to  come  to  the  fore,  many  of  us  have 
questioned  the  advisability  of  adopting 
this  type  of  proposal. 

For  example.  The  Pringle  Mortgage 
Market  Analysis  recently  concluded: 

We  fear  that  the  net  result  of  any  enact- 
ment of  Senator  Percy's  legislation  would  be 
to  create  within  the  framework  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  new  agency  which  will 
build  up  Its  own  bureaucracy  and  duplicate 
functions  that  are,  or  could  be,  carried  out 
by  existing  agencies. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  responsible 
professional  comment  that  the  Percy 
proposal  is  untenable.  While  sharing  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  Percy  pro- 
posal, they  are  uncertain  as  to  its  work- 
ability, and  consequently,  fear  that  it  will 


prove  a  hoax  on  the  very  people  it  pro- 
poses to  help. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  an  informative 
analysis  of  the  Percy  proposal  prepared 
by  the  Pringle  Advisory  Organization, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  In  their  Mortgage 
Market  Analysis,  dated  August  1,  1967: 

Senatof.  Percy's  National  Homeownerchip 
Foundation  Plan 

Another  interesting  article  in  the  July 
Issue  of  The  Mortgage  Banker  was  written 
by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  and 
was  undoubtediy  intended  to  persuade  the 
reader  that  the  legislation  will  solve  that 
knotty  problrm  of  making  It  possible  for  the 
poor  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Peihaps  It  was  just  coincidence,  but  pos- 
sibly smart  planning  by  Jerry  Vavra,  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Mortgage  Banker,  that  Senator 
Percy's  article  was  followed  Immediately  by 
Milford  A.  Vleser's  article,  reviewed  above,  in 
which  this  senior  officer  of  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company  emphasized  the  dis- 
order afnictlng  the  American  credit  system. 
As  we  read  the  Percy  article,  we  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  he,  while  undoubtedly 
having  an  idealistic,  possibly  even  Utopian, 
objective,  was  falling  to  make  a  very  good 
case  for  his  own  legislative  proposal.  This 
feeling  on  our  part  was  reinforced  when  we 
read  Mr.  Vleser's  article  but.  in  fairness  to 
him,  we  do  not  know  if  he  shares  our  poor 
opinion  of  Senator  Percy's  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

By  implication.  Senator  Percy  appears  to 
object  to  the  use  of  "low  market"  Interest 
rates  by  FHA  and  the  governmental  subeldy 
provided  by  PNMA  In  Its  Special  Assistance 
purchase  program.  Yet  surely  he  must  know 
that  these  mortgages,  carrying  such  low  In- 
terest rates  that  no  private  lender  will  buy 
them,  end  up  as  collateral  for  FNMA  par- 
ticipation certificates  which  are  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  private  lenders.  Quite  naturally, 
the  difference  between  the  Interest  rate  paid 
on  the  mortgages  and  that  paid  by  FNMA 
on  its  PCs  represents  a  subsidy  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  We  think  the  basic  part 
of  the  Senator's  plan  is  that  mortgages  are 
to  be  made  by  one  or  more  National  Home 
Ownership  FDNS  at  below  market  interest 
rates  to  home  buyers  whose  credit  standing 
Is  such  that  they  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
conventional.  FHA  Insured  or  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages.  Where  and  how  does  Senator 
Percy  propose  to  obtain  the  funds  to  make 
these  low  Interest  rate  home  mortgages?  It 
is  at  this  critical  Juncture  that  Senator  Percy 
reminds  us  of  the  dazed  football  quarter- 
back who  gallops  60  yards  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection to  score  a  two  point  safety  for  his 
opponents.  It  is  proposed  that  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Issue  Its  own 
debentures  and  sell  them  to  private  lenders. 
What  win  make  such  lenders  willing  to  buy 
these  debentures?  You  guessed  It  I  They  will 
be  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  good  old  Uncle  Sam.  All 
of  this  hocus-pocus  is  supposed  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  mortgage  bankers  but  we  will 
gladly  give  odds  that  the  marketing  of  any 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation  de- 
bentures will  be  handled  by  the  Investment 
banking  fraternity  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
FNMA  PCs. 

We  see  merit  In  the  proposal  tljat  home 
ownership  for  the  poor  be  subsidized  by  hav- 
ing the  Federal  government  absorb  t.'ie  dif- 
ference between  a  market  interest  rate  and 
the  rate  which  the  very  low  income  home 
buyer  can  afford  to  pay.  We  also  admit  that 
the  FHA  now  grants  low  Interest  rates  largely 
to  rental  projects.  However,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  National  Housing  Act  could  not  be 
amended  to  authorize  FHA  to  Insure  home 
mortgages  made  at  below  market  Interest 
rates  and  the  big  advantage  of  following  this 
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is  that  tbe  FHA  could  perform 
function  Just  as  well  as  an  entirely  new 
tybe  of  Institution.  Ovir  goal,  Mr.  Vleser  baa 
pc  Lnted  out,  should  not  be  to  create  addl- 
tli  >nal  agencies  through  which  tbe  govern- 
m  >nt  will  extend  credit  but  to  reduce  such 
&%  encles  and  streamline  those  which  continue 
to  function.  We  fear  that  the  net  result  of 
ai  y  enactment  of  Senator  Percy's  legislation 
wt'Uld  be  to  create  within  the  framework  of 
tt  e  Federal  government  a  new  agency  which 
wl  11  build  up  its  own  bureaucracy  and  dupli- 
es te  the  functions  that  are,  or  could  be, 
carried  out  by  existing  agencies. 
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TED  AIRPORTS— A  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM 
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PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uitanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiam  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ol  Jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frpm  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
,  urgent  need  for  Federal  and  in- 
avlation  Interests  to  come  to  grips 
the  critical  problem  of  airport  con- 
gestion at  most  major  urban  centers,  and 

many  of  the  Nation's  cities  which  are 
particularly  dense  in  population. 
Siich  airport  locations  as  John  F.  Ken- 
ni  sdy  and  O'Hare  are  handling  more  traf- 
fic :  Uian  is  desirable  either  from  a  safety 
St  Emdpoint  or  from  the  standpoint  of  pas- 
8<  nger  convenience.  When  planes  must 
h  >ld  in  trafDc  patterns,  stacked  layer 
u:  ion  layer  in  the  airspace,  the  hazards  of 
fl  ght  are  increased,  the  passengers  are 
d  scomflted  and  delayed,  and  the  work- 
Ic  ad  on  the  controllers,  the  airline  crews, 
a|id  the  equipment  involved,  is  multiplied 

an  economic  waste. 

There  is  another  type  of  congestion  dl- 
related  to  the  physical  congestion 
and  around  airports.  This  is  the  con- 
g^tlon  of  "studies"  concerning  aviation 
ti  ansportation  problems.  For  some  time 
tliere  has  been  a  "blue  ribbon  panel" 
h  iaded  by  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  the 
E  ipartment  of  Transportation,  and 
Cialrman  Charles  S.  Murphy,  of  the 
C^B.  This  group,  like  so  many  other 
si  udy  groups  both  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ei  nment,  appears  to  be  unable  to  catch  up 
^  Lth  the  problem  of  airport  congestion, 
let  alone  propose  any  solutions  to  the 
n  uch  greater  problem  of  the  immediate 
f  Lture,  when  we  will  have  routine  flights 
c  irrying  upward  of  400  passengers  in  one 
p  ane. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  we  have  a 
p  Ime  example  of  airport  congestion  at 
■V  'ashington  National  Airport.  It  does  not 
a  lord  the  flexible  access  for  takeoffs  and 
li  ndings  which  exists  at  many  other 
najor  airports.  Yet,  it  handles  some  10 
D  iUion  passengers  a  year. 

Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  the  Federal 
/  vlatlon  Administrator,  recently  told  the 
C  ommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
qommerce  that  Washington  National  is 
safe  as  any  other  airport  with  a  like 
ainount  of  trafDc.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
hi  has  a  basis  for  that  conclusion,  but 
¥  hether  he  does  or  not  it  makes  little  if 
aiy  sense  to  nm  10  million  passengers 
t  irough  an  old  semiobsolete,  limited  air- 
pprt  when  both  Dulles  and  Friendship 


are  readily  accessible  and  equipped  to 
handle  those  10  million  and  a  growth  of 
10  million  more. 

With  just  a  little  boldness  and  imagi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  FAA  and  the 
airlines  which  serve  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Baltimore,  this  local  urban  area 
would  be  one  of  the  few  places  where 
we  would  not  have  airport  congestion  and 
where  we  would  be  well  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  next  huge  generation  of  aircraft. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  largely  because  of 
the  personal  interest  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  General  McKee  has  not 
held  fast  to  a  curtailment  or  reduction 
in  the  operations  in  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton National. 

When  we  had  the  furor  over  whether 
or  not  any  commercial  jets  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  Washington  National,  the 
FAA  made  much  of  their  position  that 
only  small  two-  and  three-engine  jets 
and  no  four-engine  jets  would  use  this 
airport.  This  distinction  really  means 
very  little.  Some  of  the  two-engine  jets 
serving  Washington  National  now  ac- 
commodate 110  passengers.  Some  small 
jet. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  our  avia- 
tion experts  take  the  time  to  check  a 
complete  roundtrlp  from  the  Capitol  to 
and  from  any  of  the  points  where  the 
Members  of  Congress  must  travel  on  a 
frequent  basis.  If  the  airlines,  with.fOr 
without  the  prodding  of  the  PAA,  woi^d 
spread  their  schedules  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship,  the  congressional  commuters 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
could  complete  their  trips  without  park- 
ing problems,  reservation  problems,  bag- 
gage handling  problems,  ramp  delays, 
and  runway  delays.  Not  only  that,  their 
trips  would  be  much  safer  and  they 
would  be  much  more  economic  from  the 
air  carriers  point  of  view.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  situation  that  we 
have  throughout  the  country.  It  could  be 
easily  solved  here. 

I  am  somewhat  discouraged  that  no 
real  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
the  problem  here,  because  this  leaves  no 
room  for  optimism  concerning  the  much 
more  complicated  problems  which  per- 
tain to  the  other  large  centers  of  trans- 
portation throughout  the  country. 

We  should  not  have  to  legislate  in 
this  area,  but  it  certainly  begins  to  ap- 
pear that  this  Is  the  only  way  that  we 
are  going  to  achieve  any  relief. 


NEW    WAY    TO    STOP    RACE    RIOTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
\manlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibi^ons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sim- 
day's  issue  of  Parade  magazine  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  contained 
an  article  by  John  G.  Rogers,  entitled  "A 
New  Way  to  Stop  Race  Riots." 

This  is  an  informative  article  telling 
of  the  steps  taken  by  responsible  leaders 
in  dealing  with  a  very  explosive  situa- 
tion. Because  this  article  describes  what 
is  known  as  the  Tampa  technique  and 


the  Tampa  employment  of  the  "white 
hats,"  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  many. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Parade  magazine  for  this  fine  article.  I 
also  want  to  commend  those  local  leaders 
who  played  such  an  important  part  in 
solving  one  of  our  most  dlfHcult  prob- 
lems. Sheriff  Malcolm  E.  Beard  showed 
great  courage  and  leadership  ability  in 
the  decisions  that  he  made.  James  A. 
Hammond,  community  relations  admin- 
istrator, showed  imagination  and  fine  ex- 
ecutive ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  Way  To  Stop  Race  Riots 
(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Tampa,  Pla. — During  the  first  three  nights 
of  Tampa's  recent  destructive  riots,  hundreds 
of  maddened  young  men  looted,  burned, 
sniped,  threw  rocks,  and  threatened  or 
slugged  white  people.  Tampa's  power  struc- 
ture, long  secure  in  the  belief  that  "it  can't 
happen  here,"  was  taken  by  surprise.  Police, 
sheriff's  deputies,  and  fiOO  national  guards- 
men seemed  unable  to  put  down  the  riot 
without  escalating  it  into  a  bloody  war. 

Then,  dramatically,  120  Negro  youths — 
many  of  whom  had  been  rampaging  rioters 
the  first  three  nights — abruptly  agreed  to 
trade  their  white-hot  anger  for  white,  peace 
hats.  And,  while  all  uniformed  lawmen  with- 
drew, the  young  Negroes  moved  quietly  about 
the  troubled  areas  and  in  a  few  hours 
"talked"  the  riot  to  death  with  persuasive 
commonsense  advice. 

Elated  over  the  success  of  what's  since  be- 
come known  as  the  "Tampa  Technique,"  this 
city  heaved  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  and 
then,  suddenly,  foxmd  itself  in  the  national 
spotlight.  It  stood  forth  as  the  discoverer  of 
a  brand  new  concept  in  putting  a  halt  to  the 
senseless  damage,  Injury,  and,  often,  killing 
that  result  from  big-city  riots.  IJozens  of 
communities,  both  Northern  and  Southern, 
all  past  or  potential  victims  of  Negro  riots, 
eagerly  inquired  of  Tampa:  "How  did  you 
do  it?"  Tampa  gladly  shared  the  formula, 
and  today  many  a  city  is  planning  to  \ise  it  in 
case  of  crisis. 

Here  in  Tampa,  a  grateful  city  council 
voted  special  citations  of  praise  to  its  "White 
Hats,"  as  the  youths  are  called.  And  even 
though  many  of  the  young  men  have  police 
records,  the  Tampa  Police  Department  plans 
to  keep  the  White  Hats  permanently  orga- 
nized and  has  hired  their  five  lieutenants  for 
special  liaison  work  at  $76  a  week. 

"If  there  must  be  a  riot,  you  might  as 
well  get  some  good  out  of  it,"  says  James  A. 
Hammond,  administrator  of  Tampa's  Com- 
munity Relations  Commission.  "Organizing 
these  kids  and  getting  them  to  appreciate 
police  problems  ought  to  help  avoid  future 
trouble." 

The  success  of  the  "Tampa  Technique"  is 
best  told  by  those  who  were  In  the  midst  of 
the  bullets,  bottles,  and  bludgeons  up  to 
the  time  when  the  courageous  young  Negroes 
"turned  off"  the  riot. 

"We  Just  thought  it  was  time  to  show  the 
world  Negroes  can  handle  their  own  prob- 
lems," says  White  Hat  Lt.  Robert  Dixon,  a 
youth  with  a  police  record.  "As  soon  as  the 
people  saw  they  weren't  being  crowded  by 
all  those  uniforms,  they  were  willing  to 
listen.  They'd  take  stuff  from  us  they'd  never 
take  from  a  cop." 

"It  was  the  old  psychology,"  says  Capt. 
Walter  Heinrlch,  of  the  Tampa  Police  Crime 
Prevention  Bureau.  "Kids  were  hungry  for 
thrills  and  recognition,  and  we  gave  it  to 
'em — on  the  side  of  the  law." 

"The  riot  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a  real 
bad  ending,"  says  Sheriff  Malcolm  E.  Beard, 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  law  forces  dur- 
ing the  emergency.  "If  I  didn't  give  the  Ne- 
groes a  chance  to  stop  the  trouble,  it  would 
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mean  I  didn't  have  any  faith  in  them.  So  I 
held  my  breath  and  took  a  chance." 

The  White  Hats  also  took  chances — when 
they  went  out  to  patrol  the  riot  areas.  Their 
fellow  Negroes  were  inflamed  over  real  and 
Imagined  grievances,  principally  inadequate 
opportunities  for  employment  and  recreation. 
Adult  toughs  were  drunk  and  mean.  Teen- 
agers were  drunk  on  thrills.  The  damage  bill 
for  burned  stores  and  houses  and  looted 
goods  was  up  to  $1.5  million.  White  rough- 
necks were  threatening  to  open  war  on  the 
Negro  areas.  The  uniformed  forces  were  get- 
ting more  tense  by  the  hour,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, It  was  feared  that  Tampa's  Negro  com- 
munities were  actually  In  competition  with 
each  other  to  see  which  could  cause  the  most 
trouble. 

"Sure  I  was  nervoiw  at  first,"  says  White 
Hat  Lt.  John  Carter,  22,  a  barrel-chested  col- 
lege football  player.  "If  it  comes  to  a  street 
fight,  I  can  take  It  and  can  dish  It  out.  But 
this  car  full  of  white  guys  came  around  the 
corner,  and  here  I  was  looking  up  the  barrel 
of  a  shotgun.  I  froze,  and  they  drove  on." 

"It  was  touchy,"  recalls  Norris  Morrow,  an- 
other lieutenant.  "But  here's  what  helped — a 
lot  of  us  guys  were  chosen  because  we're 
well-known  in  our  neighborhoods.  Most  of  us 
played  football  or  basketball,  and  the 
younger  guys,  who  were  raising  most  of  the 
hell,  look  up  to  us.  They'd  listen." 

a  killing  set  things  off 

In  this  old  port  city  of  350,000  population — 
60,000  Negroes — it  was  the  killing  of  a  19- 
year-old  Negro  burglary  suspect  by  a  young, 
white  policeman  that  touched  off  the  riot. 
Some  witnesses  contended  that  the  youth 
was  shot  after  he  had  halted  and  raised  his 
hands. 

On  a  Sunday  night,  only  hours  after  the 
incident,  hell  broke  loose  along  Tampa's 
Central  Avenue  Negro  neighborhood.  It 
started  with  the  savage  beating  of  a  white 
man  dragged  from  his  car,  and  before  long 
snipers  were  so  active  that  firemen  trying 
to  save  blazing  buildings  couldn't  work  with- 
out police  protection.  Again  on  Monday  night 
and  then  on  Tuesday  night  this  sort  of 
violence  raged  in  rising  and  falling  intensity 
in  Tampa's  four  Negro  districts. 

Jim  Hammond,  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Commission,  recalls  that  during  several 
tense  days  and  sleepless  nights  aU  sorts  of 
emergency  meetings  were  held  among  white 
and  Negro  community  leaders  and  law-en- 
forcement officers.  And  one  disturbing  fact 
began  to  gnaw  at  him — none  of  the  meetings 
Included  any  representatives  of  the  city's 
youth,  the^roup  which  was  most  active  in 
prolonging  the  riot. 

"We  had  on  the  drawing  board,"  he  reports, 
"a  plan  to  create  a  Police  Youth  Corps  that 
would  help  kids  in  sports,  improve  their  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  give  them  a 
proper  Image  of  the  police  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  turn  bad.  The  thing  was  moving 
very  slowly,  but  now  suddenly  It  dawned  on 
us  that  we'd  better  start  a  crash  program. 
We  needed  action  in  a  hurry." 

Hammond  and  his  aides  went  forth  into 
the  embattled  neighborhoods  with  the  par- 
ticular mission  of  finding  influential  young 
leaders,  "the  kind  of  guys  all  the  other  guys 
always  listen  to."  And  he  remembers  with 
a  wry  grin.  "In  one  case  we  found  our  guy 
Just  as  he  was  heading  out  to  burn  a  lumber- 
yard." 

By  midnight  Tuesday,  the  third  night  of 
trouble,  Hammond  had  his  five  lieutenants — 
one  for  each  Negro  area,  two  for  the  Belmont 
section.  The  lieutenants  were  assigned  to 
pick  their  own  troops — 30  boys  in  eaMi 
neighborhood.  Tampa  was  about  to  launch 
Its  unique  project — using  rioters  to  stop  a 
rtot.  As  police  Captain  Heinrlch  observes, 
"We  had  to.  You  couldn't  try  to  do  a  Job  like 
that  with  choirboys." 

And  what  of  the  lieutenants?  Why  did 
they  switch  sides  so  readily?  Didn't  they  feel 
they  were  being  used? 


Carl  Braeelton,  21,  who's  seen  combat  in 
Vietnam,  replies:  "They  were  asking  us  to  do 
a  man's  Job,  and  it  was  a  compliment.  They 
don't  ask  us  for  many  of  those.  .  .  ." 

NOBODT    GAINS 

And  Arthur  Roby,  21:  "It  was  obvious  that 
nobody  was  getting  anywhere,  whether  you 
were  for  the  riot  or  against  it.  I  got  to  think- 
ing how  people  could  get  killed  If  all  those 
uniforms  started  shooting,  and  some  of  'em 
might  be  my  friends." 

Sheriff  Beard  played  two  vital  roles  in  the 
antlrlot  planning.  First,  the  Negro  leaders 
told  him  that  no  scheme  would  work  unless 
he  pulled  out  the  uniforms — police,  deputies, 
and  guardsmen.  This  was  a  tough  decision 
for  a  professional  lawman  to  make.  It  meant 
leaving  seething  communities  naked  of  law. 
But  he  had  to  admit  that  three  nights  of 
violence  had  seen  no  progress,  so  he  took  the 
calculated  risk. 

Second,  the  young  Negroes  needed  some 
identification.  Without  authorization,  Beard 
spent  $286.80  from  his  investigative  funds  to 
buy  120  plastic  helmets  for  $2.39  each  from 
a  surplus  store.  He  rushed  them  to  the  Hills- 
borough County  Jail,  where  prisoners  helped 
to  paint  them  white,  then  embellished  them 
vtrlth  a  red  insignia.  Aind  that  night  the  White 
Hats  began  to  talk  down  a  riot: 

"Come  on,  man,  let's  cool  it  ...  no  crowd 
here,  please  .  .  .  break  it  up  .  .  .  come  on, 
let's  show  'em  .  .  .  Go  on  In  the  house,  there, 
Joe.  .  .  .  Listen,  Whltey  can  be  back  In  here 
with  his  army  in  five  minutes  if  he  thinks 
he's  got  a  reason.  .  .  .  Move  along,  Blggy,  we 
had  enough  trouble  the  last  three  nights  .  .  . 
lots  of  people  watching  us,  let's  show  'em." 

In  teams  of  three,  the  peacemakers  moved 
around.  In  each  neighborhood  a  headquar- 
ters was  designated — a  law  office,  a  drugstore, 
a  barbershop,  and  a  poolroom.  In  each  was 
stationed  a  Negro  policeman  as  advisor  in 
case  a  situation  became  too  complicated  for 
the  youngsters  to  handle.  A  few  times  the 
sturdy  White  Hats  used  a  "bit  of  muscle"  to 
achieve  their  ends,  but  mostly  they  killed 
J^e  riot  with  talk — in  one  night. 

"Do  you  feel  as  though  you  did  a  good 
Job?"  Parade  asked  the  five  lieutenants. 

John  Carter,  once  the  amateur  light- 
heavyweight  boxing  champ  of  Florida,  gave 
this  reply:  "We  did  a  good  Job  if  our  people 
get  some  benefits  out  of  this.  We  need  more 
employment,  more  respect,  better  recreation 
facilities,  and  we  need  to  have  them  stop 
sending  young,  nervous,  half-trained  cops 
into  our  neighborhoods." 

All  five  lieutenants  paid  a  personal  price — 
sometimes  now  they're  denounced  as  "Uncle 
Toms"  or  traitors  by  people  who  used  to  be 
their  friends.  But  this  sting  is  lessened  when 
they  look  at  some  of  the  things  happening 
here  lately. 

Lights  are  being  Installed  In  Negro  play- 
grounds, and  new  equipment  has  been 
bought.  The  city  has  provided  75  new  Jobs 
for  Negroes,  the  county  50  summer  openings. 
A  man  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington  came  down  to  discuss 
basic-training  programs.  Jim  Hammond  met 
the  other  day  with  14  industries  to  plan 
similar  programs.  Retail  merchants  say  they'll 
help  Negroes  qualify  as  salesclerks.  And  a 
great  speedup  is  being  applied  to  acquiring 
two  park  areas  in  Negro  districts. 

On  the  Job  for  the  police  department  these 
days,  the  White  Hat  lieutenants  are  busy 
promoting  Job  applications,  listing  play- 
ground Improvements  needed,  promoting 
greater  respect  for  the  law. 

There's  extra  zeal  in  their  work  because, 
as  John  Carter  puts  it:  "We  managed  to  stop 
a  riot.  Now  we  gotta  take  away  the  guy's 
reasons  for  ever  starting  another  one." 


RECOGNIZING  THE  FACTS 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brinklky]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thoughts  contained  In  recent  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  level-headed, 
clear-thinking  businessmen  merit  con- 
gressional attention.  These  thoughts 
seem  to  reflect  the  mood  and  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  people  is  seldom  wrong.  These 
facts  clamor  for  our  attention  and  for 
our  action. 

First.  They  want  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  since 
we  are  in  it.  Many  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  an  honorable  peace  if  North 
Vietnam  would  ask  for  it,  but  they  are 
tired  of  us  apparently  begging  them  for 
peace. 

Second.  They  are  willing  to  pay  new 
taxes  if  these  new  taxes  are  necessary 
to  win  the  war,  but  they  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  paying  more  taxes  for  poverty 
programs  and  bribes  to  keep  people  from 
burning  cities. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hysterical 
and  discredited  still  make  the  headlines : 
"Continued  segregation  in  the  South  is 
causing  riots  in  the  North."  Who  hears? 
Who  believes? 

This  Nation  has  listened  to  these  long- 
hairs  for  too  long.  There  is  today  a  sharp 
recognition,  a  new  awareness  by  the 
American  people  that  values  never 
change;  that  those  things  worth  having 
are  worth  working  for;  that  work  is 
noble  and  pure  and  good;  that  appease- 
ment can  no  more  work  within  the  house 
of  our  country  than  without ;  that  a  wel- 
fare state  with  its  accompanying  licenses 
is  not  a  free  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
must  treat  the  causes  of  our  national 
illnesses;  but  let  it  also  be  said  and  let 
it  be  heard  that  if  treatment  requires 
putting  the  patient  in  a  stralghtjacket, 
then  this  Congress  has  the  will  to  do  it 
for  our  country's  sake. 


GALLAGHER  WARNS  AGAINST 
CENSUS  BUREAU  DATA  BANK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  7659,  to  amend  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
take  the  national  census  of  population  at 
mid-decade  intervals  between  regular 
decennial  censuses.  I  believe  that  there 
are  serious  questions  concerning  the 
census  and  the  use  of  the  information 
gathered  which  warrant  the  concen- 
trated consideration  of  Congress  before 
approval  is  granted  to  permit  the  census 
to  be  taken  every  5  years  instead  of  every 
10  years. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  button  slogan. 
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am  a  human  being,  do  not  bend,  fold, 
mutilate,  or  aplndle,"  was  a  Joke.  With 
thi  fantastic  surge  In  data  collection, 
he  wever,  much  of  the  humor  Is  quickly 
go  Jig  out  of  that  slogan.  The  advent  of 
th  J  computer  has  brought  with  It  a  whole 
flc  ck  of  syndicated  research  services,  and 
Ai  lerlcan  colleges  and  universities  pro- 
vii  le  untold  nimibers  of  additional  re- 
se;  irch  facilities  in  the  area  of  the  be- 
h!  vioral  sciences.  Thus,  should  anyone 
to  lay,  with  the  right  amount  of  money, 
wi  .nt  to  know  practically  anything  about 
al  nost  any  group  of  human  beings, 
th  sre  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber  of  people  he  could  turn  to  for 
as  sistance. 

But  the  single  source  with  the  ultl- 
mite  potential  for  providing  the  most 
In  Formation  to  interested  parties  about 
th  B  American  citizenry  right  now  Is  none 
ot  ler  than  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The 
piBsent  decennial  census  Is  now  under- 
go ing  redefinition  in  order  to  come  up 
w  th  a  new  concept  that  would  make 
ce  nsus  results  a  more  marketable  com- 
mxilty  by  making  them  a  more  flexible 
resource  for  private  Interest  groups,  as 
w  ill  as  for  the  Government.  Represent- 
at  ives  of  trade  associations  and  Indus- 
ti  es  engaged  In  advertising,  banking 
ai  id  finance,  insurance,  manufacturing, 
r(  tail  trade,  printing  and  publishing,  and 
e<  onomic  and  market  research  have  all 
e:  pressed  their  sincere  and  proflt-prom- 
Is  ng  interest  In  census  data  to  the  Cen- 
si  s  Bureau.  In  addition,  social  service 
organizations,  regional.  State,  and  mu- 
n  clpal  planners,  educational  and  reli- 
gi  [MIS  groups,  sociologists,  and  a  multl- 
\,\  de  of  other  researchers  have  Indicated 
tl  elr  great  enthusiasm  for  a  broader 
nnge  of  census  questions  and  a  wider 
ri  nge  of  data  access. 

As  a  result,  the  Census  Bureau  Is  mak- 
ii  g  every  effort  to  meet  these  new  de- 
n  ands.  In  an  address  before  the  Popula- 
tl  on  Association  of  America,  for  example, 
high  Census  Bureau  official  described 
tlie  present  revamping  of  the  census 
61  orage  system : 

A  flexible  definition  of  census  would  be:  a 
c<  Uectlon  of  basic  data,  edited  summaries  of 
tl  lese  data,  and  a  set  of  techniques  for  using 
tl  le  collection.  .  .  .  The  results,  defined  as 
data  base,  software  and  organizational  ar- 
r:  ngement,  wtU  represent  a  rudimentary  In- 
1(  rmatlon  system,  designed  to  Improve  data 
a  ;ce8S.  The  system  would  endow  a  data  base 
•9  Ith  those  properties  of  organization,  docu- 
zi  entatlon,  and  communlcabUlty  that  make 
p  )BalbIe  the  rapid  application  of  the  data 
b  lae  to  the  problems  that  face  users. 


This  same  ofDclal  continued  by  noting: 
The    Bureau    Is    engaged    In    many    ac- 
tions ...  all  Intended  to  Improve   one   as- 
p  set  or  another  of  the  census  product,  con- 
ceived as  an  Information  system. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  describe  the 
^iarious  plans  to  improve  data  access 
t  lat  would  provide  users  with  a  viable 
1  iformation  system.  But  no  matter  what 
I  ame  the  Census  Bureau  gives  to  its  "in- 
fsrmatlon  system."  what  It  is  actually 
<  reatlng  Is  a  very  complete  and  thorough 
Rational  Data  Bank. 

The  Census  Bureau  holds  that  our  fu- 
tjure  as  a  nation  depends  fundamentally 
t  pon  accurate  measures  of  population, 
jroductlon,  distribution,  transportation, 
housing,  unemployment,  smd  a  host  of 


other  measures  which  gage  the  internal 
economy  and  permit  long-range  plan- 
ning. The  necessity  of  these  "accurate 
measures,"  however,  does  not  justify  the 
necessity  for  the  kind  of  complex,  cen- 
tralized data  Information  system — or 
data  bank — which  the  Census  Bureau  is 
in  the  process  of  creating. 

When  the  private  citizen  is  asked  to 
respond  to  census  questionnaires,  he  is 
guaranteed  by  title  13,  section  9,  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  the  information 
he  furnishes  to  the  Government  will  be 
examined  only  by  "sworn  officers  and 
employees"  of  the  Census  Bureau;  that 
it  will  be  used  only  for  "the  statistical 
purposes  for  which  it  is  supplied";  and 
that  it  will  be  compiled  in  such  manner 
that  the  data  supplied  by  him  cannot  be 
identified  bs  such.  The  census  form  It- 
self states  that  the  report  "cannot  be 
used  for  purposes  of  taxation,  investiga- 
tion, or  regulation."  But  it  does  not  state 
what  census  data  can  be  used  for,  and 
the  question  of  what  this  data  can  be 
used  for  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
serious  one. 

A  good  example  of  how  a  Government 
agency  has  started  out  with  the  best  of 
purposes  and  methodology  and  has 
evolved  functions  and  purposes'"  wholly 
different  from  its  original  intent  can  be 
seen  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
astounding  change  in  the  usage  of  the 
social  security  number  for  confirmation 
of  this  evolution.  Today  the  social  secu- 
rity number  is  used  for  many  more  pur- 
poses than  retirement  recordkeeping,  as 
had  originally  been  intended. 

A  serviceman's  social  security  number 
Is  now  his  mlUtary  serial  number.  Social 
security  numbers  have  been  required  on 
Federal  income  tax  returns  and  recently 
on  census  returns.  Yet,  If  we  look  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  social  security  card, 
we  see  clearly  written,  "not  for  iden- 
tification." This  30-year-old  regulation 
has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten,  and 
more  and  more  we  are  using  this  number 
as  a  means  of  computer  identification. 
We  are  creating  through  the  use  of  this 
number  a  means  of  lifelong  identifica- 
tion of  the  Individual  American — a  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  a  continuous  and 
complete  biography  of  every  American 
citizen. 

Now  we  can  see  from  the  test  census 
taken  last  year  in  New  Haven,  Cona., 
that  the  census  questionnaire  is  prob- 
ing more  and  more  deeply  for  more 
and  more  accurate,  up-to-date  and  va- 
ried information  about  each  and  every 
citizen's  public  and  private  life.  The  time 
has  come  to  ask  why  this  additional  in- 
formation is  necessary  to  the  Census 
Bureau  and  to  what  use  it  is  going  to  be 
put  by  those  "sworn  officers  "  having  di- 
rect access  to  It.  If  every  citizen  must  an- 
swer the  Bureau's  request  for  informa- 
tion under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  then  he  should  be  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  know  into  what  sort 
of  statistical  surveys  the  information  he 
must  supply  will  be  fed.  He  should  be  told 
if  the  information  he  gives  will  be  made 
available,  for  a  certain  price,  to  those 
parties  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  pre- 
dict on  the  basis  of  it  what  kind  of  car 
he  would  probably  buy.  what  kind  of  a 
house  he  would  probably  look  for,  and 


what  kind  of  candidate  he  would  prob- 
ably vote  for  in  a  political  election. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween census  data  and  political  elections 
is  becoming  an  Increasingly  complex 
and  important  one.  In  1960,  Ithiel  de 
Sola  Pool,  a  sociologist  at  MIT,  illus- 
trated the  practical  use  to  which  census 
data  could  be  put  in  the  area  of  politics 
by  putting  forth  for  the  first  time  a 
highly  systematic  forecast  of  the  presi- 
dential election.  Working  with  a  group 
of  political  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians. Dr.  de  Sola  Pool  constructed  a  sta- 
tistical model  of  the  United  States  based 
on  census  information  for  every  county, 
the  past  political  voting  records  of  each 
county,  and  public  opinion  poll  data 
showing  the  propensity  of  various  kinds 
of  i)eople  to  vote  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can. A  great  many  earlier  studies  of  the 
electoral  process  had  shown  that  people's 
voting  habits  could  be  predicted  from 
their  Eige,  Income,  religion,  occupation, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  census  data  and  a  variety  of  other 
information,  these  experts  were  able  to 
predict  how  the  political  pendulum  was 
going  to  swing.  This  forecast  was  rela- 
tively successful  and  the  idea  caught  on. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most 
important  component  of  the  computer 
prophecy  is  the  information  on  which  it 
operates.  The  more  information  avail- 
able and  the  more  current  It  Is,  the  more 
accurately  the  political  prophecy  can  be. 
The  census,  of  course,  can  provide  most 
of  the  Information  needed  and  can  best 
insure  its  accuracy  and  currency. 

Just  this  month.  Frank  Jordan,  direc- 
tor of  election  operations  for  NBC  News, 
explained  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  this  network's  system  for  political 
prediction  is  actually  a  fusion  of  two 
complex  systems — a  precinct  system  and 
a  county  system.  The  precinct  system, 
working  from  random  and  barometric 
samples,  Mr.  Jordan  explained,  is  actu- 
ally a  "miniature  model  or  microcosm  of 
the  individual  State  as  a  whole."  A  baro- 
metric sample  Is  a  group  of  precincts 
that  in  the  past  have  voted  the  way  the 
State  did,  that  hi  past  elections  were 
representative  of  the  State's  voting  pat- 
tern as  a  whole.  In  general.  Mr.  Jordan 
said.  NBC  prefers  to  use  barometric  sam- 
ples and  the  network  uses  random  sam- 
ples only  when  the  information  needed 
to  create  a  really  accurate  model  of  any 
State  is  lacking. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  make  the  pre- 
cinct system  work,  the  "barometricity" 
of  the  individual  precincts  has  to  be  vali- 
dated. This  means  that  If.  for  example, 
boundaries  have  been  changed  since  the 
last  election,  or  the  precinct  has  changed 
from  a  residential  neighborhood  of  sin- 
gle-family homes  to  a  neighborhood  in- 
cluding a  high-rise  apartment  building, 
this  information  must  be  known  in  ad- 
vance. Such  changes  would  very  likely 
change  the  voting  pattern  wltliin  the 
precinct  and  invalidate  the  precinct  for 
the  barometric  sample.  The  most  accu- 
rate and  immediate  source  for  this  type 
of  information,  of  course.  Is  census  data. 
And  interestingly  enough.„the  man  who 
sets  up  and  operates  the  precinct  system 
for  NBC,  identified  as  a  "leading  expert 
on  voting  statistics,"  is  a  former  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau. 
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This  month's  Monetary  Times  de- 
scribes in  more  detail  the  dependence  of 
the  electronic  vote  analysis,  developed  by 
RCA  with  NBC,  upon  census  data.  With 
NBC,  RCA  has  compiled  an  "election 
data  bank"  that  last  summer  Included 
historic  vote  totals,  down  to  the  precinct 
level,  for  all  presidential  elections  since 
1920,  all  congressional  elections  since 
1943,  and  all  senatorial  elections  since 
1950,  and  "a  good  portion  of  the  informa- 
tion from  the  U.S.  census."  RCA's  Elec- 
tronic Age  reported  that  its  data  bank  in- 
cluded some  161  items  of  data  for  more 
than  3,000  counties — information  such  as 
age  distribution,  the  amount  of  money  in 
checking  accounts,  the  number  of  vacant 
housing  units,  the  number  of  foodstores. 
and  on  and  on. 

If  such  computerized  models  of  the 
United  States  as  a  voting  population  can 
already  be  constructed  with  such  great 
precision  on  the  basis  of  available  census 
statistics,  then  I  think  it  Is  time  to  stop 
and  examine  what  the  possible  implica- 
tions of  this  situation  are  before  we  make 
these  models  even  easer  and  more  prof- 
itable to  construct  by  providing  all  the 
necessary  Information  for  them  through 
a  census  taken  every  5  years  instead  of 
every  10. 

The  writer  for  Monetary  Times  re- 
marked: 

Under  the  clrctimstances.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  United  States  bothers  to  hold  elec- 
tions at  all,  since  It  would  surely  be  a  lot 
easier  to  run  the  candidates  through  the 
Election  Voting  Analysis  and  see  who  comes 
out  grinning. 

At  present,  the  voting  projection  sys- 
tem functions  with  an  error  factor  of 
2  percent.  But  when  even  more  up-to- 
date  information  is  combined  with  ever- 
increasing  knowledge  in  the  behavioral 
sciences,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  experts' 
minds  that  a  half -percent  error  will  be 
eradicable.  That  means  that  the  system 
could  be  able  to  predict  the  voting  of  the 
American  population  on  the  nose  for 
every  candidate  and  every  issue. 

The  fear  has  already  been  expressed 
by  many  that  the  kind  of  Information 
system  the  Census  Bureau  Is  in  the 
process  of  building  creates  the  very  real 
and  dangerous  possibility  that  a  power 
elite  will  grow  out  of  the  "select  and 
sworn"  officers  having  access  to  the  data 
it  will  contain.  Indeed,  I  can  see  no 
fewer  than  three  potential  threats  to  the 
free  election  process  inherent  in  the  in- 
creased usage  of  census  mformatlon  for 
purposes  having  to  do  with  political 
contests. 

First,  at  present,  only  those  candidates 
who  are  wealthy  can  really  afford  the 
services  now  offered  by  private  groups  to 
operate  their  campaign  efficiently  and 
effectively  through  the  use  of  simulated 
models  of  the  voting  population  In  the 
district  or  State  in  which  they  are  run- 
ning. These  models,  built  on  the  basis  of 
Government-provided  analyses  of  siDecif- 
Ic  areas  would  stlU  be  very  expensive, 
but  the  advantages  they  offer  to  the 
candidate  able  to  afford  them  would 
make  them  well  worth  the  Investment. 
The  Impact  of  this  on  the  fair  and  com- 
petitive election  process  could  certainly 
bear  some  Investigation. 


Second,  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  Is 
grave  cause  for  concern  that  a  "power 
elite"  could  easily  grow  out  of  a  na- 
tional data  bank  In  any  form,  and  par- 
ticularly that  which  the  Census  Bureau 
seems  In  the  process  of  creating. 
Those  In  possession  of  each  and  every 
census  repwrt  already  have  a  fantastic 
premium  on  information  about  the  whole 
American  citizenry.  As  this  information 
becomes  more  and  more  valuable  to 
would-be  political  leaders,  the  conditions 
for  political  blackmail  become  increas- 
ingly ripe. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  much  more 
Important  problem  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  for  they  in  the  end  are  ac- 
tually no  more  than  updated  versions  of 
problems  which  have  long  been  of  con- 
cern to  those  who  seek  to  protect  the 
free  and  fair  election  process.  With  the 
advancement  in  techniques  of  "computer 
prophecy,"  however,  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  threat  of  a  very  complex  and 
highly  sophisticated  kind  of  election  en  • 
glneering.  The  same  groundworks  that 
enable  accurate  political  forecasting  can 
enable  subtle,  but  efficient  and  effective 
election  control. 

In  Jime  of  last  year,  having  just  com- 
pleted a  very  successful  season  of  "cam- 
paign management"  In  California,  one 
prominent  public  relations  expert  de- 
scribed his  technique  for  success  In  get- 
ting his  clients  elected.  He  reported  that 
he  used  a  scientific  approach,  the  total 
systems  approach,  based  on  Information 
obtained  from  "acres  of  polls  and  tests," 
and  fed  into  a  Burroughs  300  and  an  IBM 
1401  computer  to  "prove"  what  the  vot- 
ing public  liked.  This  man  then  spoke 
enthusiastically  about  the  day  when  the 
techniques  of  motivational  research  and 
analysis,  feeding  on  accurate  data  from 
barometric  and  random  samples,  will  be 
so  refined  that  a  precise  profile  of  the 
"ideal  President"  could  be  predetermined 
even  before  campaigning  began. 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  about  the  factors  which 
would  most  influence  the  voters'  decision 
on  any  issue  or  any  candidate,  the  would- 
be  president  would  have  only  to  gear  his 
campaign  to  meet  the  scientifically 
proven  desires  of  the  public. 

Should  the  same  process  be  applied  by 
a  group  wishing  to  control  or  to  ma- 
nipulate the  outcome  of  political  elec- 
tions In  this  country,  the  resulting  effect 
upon  government  as  we  know  It  today 
could  be  devastating.  Knowledge  about 
the  American  public  would  be  the  truest 
form  of  political  power  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous sense.  Those  with  access  to  the 
greatest  amount  of  Information  would 
control  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  process  of  election.  There  are  those 
who  will  argue  that  each  individual  rep- 
resents a  motivational  universe  unto 
himself  and  that  in  order  to  record  scien- 
tifically how  the  voting  population  would 
be  motivated  with  respect  to  a  given  Is- 
sue or  a  given  candidate,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  first  understand  why  each  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  a  voting  popu- 
lation behaves  the  way  he  does — an  in- 
finitely difficult  or  impossible  task.  But 
certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  principles 
of  behavior  can  be  deduced,  have  been 


deduced,  and  will  continue  to  be  deduced 
from  systematic  studies  of  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

If  this  advancement  In  man's  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  behavior  of  his  fel- 
low man  is  not  going  to  work  against 
him  in  the  future,  we  must  begin  now 
to  determine  what  kind  of  information 
we  want  to  gather  about  our  population ; 
what  kind  of  studies  we  want  conducted 
about  the  behavior  of  our  population; 
who  we  want  to  have  possession  of  this 
gathered  information  and  the  results  of 
studies  based  upon  it;  and  finally  how 
we  can  control  what  these  people  do  with 
their  privileged  knowledge. 

Therefore,  I  hoped  that  Congress  would 
withhold  its  approval  of  H.R.  7659,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
take  the  census  every  5  years,  until  such 
time  that  these  areas  of  concern  receive 
the  careful  consideration  they  warrant. 
Before  we  make  census  data  a  bigger  and 
better  bargain  for  private  interest  groups 
in  this  country,  we  would  do  well  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  all  perfectly  advised 
and  aware  of  the  tragically  false  econ- 
omy this  move  could  represent  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  her  people. 

The  recent  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Invsision 
of  Privacy,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  have 
clearly  pointed  up  the  inherent  dangers 
In  continuing  our  escalating  tendencies 
to  demand  more  Information  and  more 
specific  data  from  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  The  Budget  Bureau's  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Data  Bank  was  only 
one  concrete  manifestation  of  the  dan- 
gerous paths  we  are  following.  Whether 
It  Is  called  a  National  Data  Center  or  an 
information  system,  the  concept  of  any 
sort  of  data  bank  threatens  to  submerge 
the  Individual  in  the  ocean  of  technology 
which  surrounds  us. 


SPEECH  OF  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Kleppe]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  written 
the  following  letter  to  me  In  connection 
with  his  address  before  the  National 
League  of  Cities  Convention  in  Boston. 
July  31,  1967: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  August  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kleppe:  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  deep  regret  if  my  rcmarlcs  in 
Boston  were  at  all  offensive  to  you  or  seemed 
to  indicate  any  lack  of  respect  for  the  Con- 
gress. There  was  nothing  said  by  me  that 
should  in  any  way  have  provolced  such  a 
response. 

Congressman  Praser  has  properly  Inter- 
preted the  purport  and  thrust  of  what  I  had 
to  say,  and  I  am  enclosing  bis  Record  In- 
sertion of  the  transcript  of  my  remarks.  The 
headlines  were  misleading,  but  the  text  of 
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t:  le  speech  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  taken  the 
U  berty  of  marking  those  paragraphs  which 
r  late  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  you  would  expect  me  to  support 
t  ke  Administration's  program.  We  believe 
t  lese  proposals  are  sound  and.  if  enacted 
a  Id  properly  funded,  can  be  helpful  In  bulld- 
li  Lg  a  more  Just  and  better  America.  These 
p  roposals  are  not  related  to  riots  and  riot 
c  mtrol.  They  are  related  to  the  needs  of  our 
p  eople  and  our  country.  I  believe  my  speech 
n  Lakes  that  crystal  clear. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Vice  President,  a 
I  mgtime  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  him- 
s  ;lf ,  has  great  respect  for  the  Congress. 

I  loreover,  he  has  every  right  to  criticize 
c  srtain  actions  of  the  Congress,  as  he 
c  id  in  his  Boston  speech.  I  do  not  suppose 
t  lere  is  even  one  Member  of  this  body 
\  ho  Is  hi  complete  agreement  with  all 
cf  the  actions  we  have  taken  this  year. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  Boston 
s  3eech,  this  news  story  which  moved  on 
t  ne  Associated  Press  ticker  this  morning 

I I  of  more  than  passing  interest : 
Washikcton. — The  Democratic  Party  will 

1  ave  to  work  hard  nert  year  to  retain  voters 
1 ;  traditionally  has  taken  for  granted;  Ne- 
{  roes,  blg-clty  whites  and  liberal,  young  stu- 
( enta,  one  of  the  party's  top  political 
I  trateglstG  said  today. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
i  aid  Democrats  must  spend  a  lot  of  time  ex- 
]  latning  the  administration 's  stand  on  the 
''  'letnam  war  to  a  public  he  believes  doesn't 
i  ally  understand  It. 

In  an  Interview.  O'Brien  Indicated  strongly 
1  hat  Democratic  strategy  next  year  will  be 
1  D  blame  Republicans  In  Congress  for  block- 
I  ag  administration  meastuvs  designed  to 
I  Dive  the  Ills  of  riot-torn  big  cities. 

He  said  also  that  State  and  local  party  or- 
I  anizatlons,  which  have  shown  signs  of  dls- 
]  ntegratlon,  bad  better  rebuild. 

O'Brien  conceded  that  the  war,  this  sum- 
]  aer's  riots  and  President  Johnson's  request 
1  or  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  personal  and 
<  orporate  Inccme  taxes  are  "areas  of  po- 
'  entlal  political  difficulty"  for  the  Demo- 
( rats. 

"Anyone  who  knows  me  says  I'm  a  peesi- 
!  olst,"  O'Brien  said,  leaning  back  in  his  swivel 
I  hair,  arms  outspread,  cigarette  smoke  swlrl- 
:  ng  upward  into  the  vastness  of  his  dark- 
;  laneled  office.  "Tet,  In  the  middle  of  a  hot 
I  ummer,  with  dlfflcultiea  domestically  and 
I  .t  the  water's  edge,  I  am  optimistic  about 
9«8."  be  said. 

When  President  Truman  ran  against 
he  Republican  Congress  back  in  1948 
.here  was  a  Republican  majority  in  both 
tie  House  and  the  Senate.  Greneral 
3'Brlen's  strategy  apparently  is  to  nm 
igalnst  a  Republican  Congress  which  is 
)verwhelmlng  controlled  by  his  own 
jarty.  Thl.-  Is  a  rather  novel  twist  and 
t  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  it  works. 

With  a  near  2-to-l  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  a  better  than  5-to-3  edge  in 
the  House,  General  O'Brien  obviously 
tvlll  have  his  work  cut  out  for  himself 
when  he  goes  about  attempting  to  con- 
vince voters  that  the  Republican  minor- 
ity Is  really  running  the  store. 


rollcall  No.  204,  regarding  Presidential 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  providing  for 
major  changes  in  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  was  detained  in  my  office  in  e  meet- 
ing regarding  relief  and  rebuilding  ef- 
forts in  Detroit  urgently  required  by  the 
recent  tragic  events  in  our  community. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  fioor  of  the 
House  the  rollcall  had  been  completed. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
my  support  for  the  reorganization  plan, 
which  will  be  a  significant  improvement 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  governmental 
structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
make  it  somewhat  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  District. 

However,  let  me  also  make  it  clear  that 
in  my  mind  the  priority  requirement  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  granting 
of  home  rule  with  an  elected  mayor  and 
city  council  with  full  power^. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Saylor  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967,  on  account  of 
illness. 


and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  159.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
transfer  to  a  single  district  for  coordinated 
or  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  In  different  districts  which 
Involve  one  or  more  common  questions  of 
fact,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bernstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
trulj'  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  In  order  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  certain  project  features  for  future  Ir- 
rigation of  additional  lands. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, August  14, 1967. 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama),  for  30  minutes, 
on  August  14;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  E)ennisslon  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Betts  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  remarks  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  7659,  the 
mid-decade  census. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Watson. 

(The  following  Members  (Jit  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATIOI: 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  unfortunately  missed 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1950,  authorizing  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  in  order  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  certain  project  features  for  future  ir- 
rigation of  additional  lands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  14,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Atchafal- 
aya  River  and  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf,  and 
Black,  La.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June 
16,  1964  and  June  23,  1964  (H.  Doc.  Mo.  1S5): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  W(»ks  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  an  llluatratlon. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
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sel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  retired  servicemen's  family  protection 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  as  of  May  31, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  82-554;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  tfansmittlng  a  report  of 
claims  paid  for  the  period  September  17, 
1966,  to  June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964, 
78  Stat.  767  as  amended  by  79  Stat.  789;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  to 
June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  12250.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  nonnegotiable  United  States  bonds 
to  finance  certain  war  and  defense  expendi- 
tures for  the  duration  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  12251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  practice 
of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  12252.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for 
members  and  survivors  of  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
benefits  are  provided  for  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  survivors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CARTBTR: 
H.R.  12253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
annuity  and  pension  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be 
Included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.    WiLUAMS    of    Mississippi,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Broyhili,  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  12254.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
tax  lien  shall  not  be  valid  against  a  pur- 
chaser of  civil  aircraft  unless  notice  of  such 
Hen   has  been   recorded  under   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  12255.  A  bUl  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Barrett)  : 
H.R.  12256.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
Dl.,  shaU  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 


Fermi;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By    Mr.   DANIELS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Bkademas,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons,   Mr.    William    D.    Foed,    Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Schetter, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  BtrBTON  of  California, 
Mr.   Ayres,    Mr.   Quie,    Mr.   REm   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.    Screrle,    and    Mr.    Steiger    of 
Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  12257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  rehabili- 
tation  services,   to   authorize  assistance   In 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youth  and  Adults,  and 
to   provide  assistance  for  migrants;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  12258.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  for  ,2  additional  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  12259.  A    bill    arranging    for    orderly 
marketing  of   certain   imported   articles;    to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  12260.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  12261.  A    bill    to    revise    the    quota- 
control  system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  12263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereimder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJl.  12264.  A  bin  to  make  specific  provi- 
sions for  mounted  antifriction   bearings   In 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Umted  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  12265.  A  bill  to  make  certain  benefits 
payable  by  voluntary  employees*  beneficiary 
associations  to  Canadian  members  nontax- 
able when  received  by  such  members;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  12266.   A  bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  12267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-F>ercent  and  1-percent  fioors,  of 
medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  care  of  in- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  and  over;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  12268.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
tax  lien  shall  not  be  valid  against  a  purchaser 
of  civil  aircraft  unless  notice  of  such  lien 
has  been  recorded  under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  12269.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  consum- 
er in  connection  with  the  ■  tlllzatlon  of  credit 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  In  credit  trans- 
actions or  In  offers  to  extend  credit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  12270.  A  bill  to  create  and  to  provide 
for  the  development  and  administration  of 


the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  National  Recrea- 
tion Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJi.  12271.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  compensate  insurers 
for  losses  due  to  major  civil  disorders  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  12272.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  import 
and  export  of  articles  to  countries  selling  or 
furnishing  materiel  to  North  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  REES: 
H.R.  12273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  certain  ransom  losses;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Ways   and   Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12274.  A  bill   to  facilitate   the  entry 
Into   the  United   States  of  aliens   who   are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  12275.    A   bill   to   amend   the   act   of 
March  2,  1917,  as  it  relates  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Teactje  of  Texas,  Mr. 
FuQUA,      Mr.      Walker,      and      Mr. 
Skubitz)  : 
H.R.    12276.   A  bill   to   amend  the   act   of 
May  28,  1924.  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  prac- 
tice of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  12277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  repayment 
contract    with    the    Poss    Reservoir    Master 
Conservancy    District,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12278.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  payments 
of  annuities  under  the  retired  servicemen's 
family  protection  plan  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  computing  annual  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  pen- 
sion and  of  parents  for  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12279.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  and  transfer 
the  powers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     WrLLiAM     D.     Ford,     Mr. 
Nedzi.    Mr.    CoWYERS,    Mr.    Perkins, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Schever,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez,  Mr.   Halpern,  Mr.   Rees.   Mr. 
Byrne   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gray, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Multeb.  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Holipield,  Mr.  Dices, 
and  Mr.  Karth)  : 
H.R.  12280.  A  bill  to  gruarantee  productive 
employment    opportunities    for    those    who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Walkee,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  CORMAN,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vaniajvlr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Praser,  »4rs.  Hansen 
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of  Wafchlngton.  Mr.  Eckbabot,  Mr. 
Niz,  Mr.  CoBKLAM,  Mr.  O'Konski. 
and  Mr.  Button)  : 
HJl.  12281.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
cinployment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
1  nemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
^ttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  iSx.  BBOTHHiL  of  Virginia: 
H.B.  12282.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
itnlted  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
t  ae  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
t>  $250  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
f>r  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Qonunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
HJt.  12283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tkry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in 
c  rder  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
llonal  agencies  In  establishing  bilingual 
i  jnerlcan  education  programs,  and  to  provide 
(  ertaln  other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
{ rams;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
^bcff.      *^  .  _ 

By  jSTBXnrON: 
H Jl.  12284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ttshment  of  a  program  under  which  tickets 
1  o  professional,  semlprofesslonal,  and  ama- 
teur .baseball,  football,  baslEetball,  hockey, 
I  nd  soccer  games" will  be  furnished  at  no  coet 
I  y  local  police  oCBcers  and  firemen  to  Indi- 
^  iduals  under  the  age  of  19,  particularly  such 
I  adlvlduals  who  are  economically  under- 
]  irlvUeged;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  12285.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
I  ary  of  Agricxilture  and  the  Svirgeon  General 
( t  the  United  States  to  provide  food  and 
1  aedlcal  services  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
trevent  human  suffering  or  losb  of  life;  to  the 
I  ktmmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  12286.  A  bill  to  establish  cooperative 
I  iztenslon  services  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
1  >ia;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  12287.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
rade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  12288.  A  bill  to  provide  for  revoca- 
tions of  elections  of  Individuals  to  receive 
■educed  annuities  with  annuities  to  Burviv- 
ng  spouses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
md  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  12289.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
lolldays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
»  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HJl.  12290.  A   bill   to   facilitate   the   entry 
Into   the   United   States   of  aliens   who   are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  p\irpoBes;    to   the   ComnUttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cesesbiso,  Mr.  Porr,  Mr.  Morse, 
CsAMES.    Mr.   FiNO,   Mr.   Bush,   Mr. 

KUTKENDAIX,  MT.  PELLY,  MT.  GROVHI, 

Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Reineckb,  and  Mr. 

HOHTON)  : 

H.R.  12291.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

HJl.  12292.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJl.  12293.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Wes- 
ton, m.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Nuclear  Accelerator  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12294.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pair  Lalx>r 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 


to  relieve  domestic  Industries  and  workers 
Injured  by  increased  imjyorts  from  low-wage 
areas;  to  tlie  Coaunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  12295.   \  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observance  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Harbison,  Mr.  Tapt,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 

Buchanan,  Mr.  Erlknbohn,  Mr.  Don 

;    H.   Clausen,   Mr.   Carter,   Mr.  Des- 

wiNSKi,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Pettis, 

Mr.    Shriver,    Mr.    Roth,    and    Mr. 

Wiggins)  : 

H.R.  12296.  A   bUl   to    establish    an   Office 

of  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  a 

Joint   Committee   of   Congress   on   Program 

Analysis  and  Evaluation;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  )  : 
H.R.  12297.  A   biU    to   amend    the   act   of 
May  28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  regulation  of  optometrists  and  the  prac- 
tice of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
HJl.  12298.  A    blU    to    amend    the    public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation  to 
extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  12300.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
negotiation of  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  July  15,  1967,  calling  for  the  delivery  after 
July  14,  1967,  of  articles  composed  in  sub- 
stantial part  of  silver;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   VANDER   JAGT   (for  himself, 
I      Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
LuKENS,  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  CowGER,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
EscH,   Mr.   McDonald   of   Michigan, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona) : 
H.R.  12302.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  12303.  A  bin  to  prortde  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Saturdays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HJl.  12304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Irrjnlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  prohibit  travel 
xinder  a  U.S.  passport  in  violation  of  certain 
passport  restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  housing  goal;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  780.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  housing  goal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  781.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  schools,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  Congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  loss  of  nationality 
and  citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint    resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Invefitigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  784.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  treaties,  inter- 
national agreements,  executive  agreements, 
and  executive  orders  must  be  In  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  490.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Stokely  Carmichael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  if  he  returns  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson) : 
H.  Res.  868.  Resolution    to    create    a    se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  operations  and  programs 
of   the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    Collies,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Erlenboen,  Mr.  Pino, 
Mr.  GUBSEB,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Kup- 
rERMAN,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Meskill, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Robison, 
Mr.    ScHNEEBELi,   Mr.    Thomson   of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.   Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania,     Mr.      Winn,      and      Mr. 
Zwach)  : 
H.  Res.  869.  Resolution    to    call    for   hear- 
ings on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-408) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    NICHOLS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Andrews   of   Alabama,   Mr.   Selden, 
and  Mr.  Bevill)  : 
H.  Res.  870.  Resolution  calling  for  an   in- 
vestigation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.   PRICE   of  nilnols: 
H.Res.  871.  Resolution   authorizing   funds 
for    the    operation    of    the    Committee    on 
Standards   of   Official   Conduct   pursuant   to 
House  Resolution  418;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Teague 
of  California,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Bos  Wn.soN,  Mr. 
Tapt,   Mr.   Brock   and   Mr.   Schade- 

BERG) : 

H.  Res.  872.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  indirectly;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.  Res.  873.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.  Res.  874.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


f 


By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.  Res.  875.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H.  Res.  876.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.  Res.  877.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  tiouse  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.  Res.  878.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.CONTE: 
H.  Res.  879.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.  Res.  880.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  RuleS. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
H.  Res.  881.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  882.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Res.  883.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.  Res.  884.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  885.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 


standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
H.  Res.  886.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs^  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Res.  887.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Cormnittee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  838.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.  Res.  889.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  890.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
H.  Res.  891.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.  Res.  892.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.  Res.  893.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.  Res.  894.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL : 
H.  Res.  895.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.  Res.  896.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 

H.  Rem  897.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  he  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rales. 

By  Mr.T.^FT: 

H.  Res,  898.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
sUinding  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.  Res.  899.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  knovm  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resoiutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  12305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Victoria  S.  Ben  Moshe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12306.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Ann 
Su  Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  12307.  A   bUl  for  the  reUef  of  R.  F. 
Companloni;     to     the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Herlberto  Jose  Hernandez  Suarez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  12309.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Salazar  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  12310.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Peter 
(Panagiotis)    Bouras;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     ROGERS     of     Florida     (by 
request) : 
H.R.  12311.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  E. 
Fernandez  Dominguez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  12312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  I. 
Balogh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Sontheast  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Cooperation:  An  Important 
Event  for  the  Pacific  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  step 
toward  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  witWn  the  Pacific  basin  was 
taken  this  past  weekend,  although  little 
noted  in  this  country.  In  Bangkok.  Thai- 
land, representatives  from  the  Govern- 


ments of  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  and  Thailand  met  for 
preliminary  discussion  of  a  proposed 
Southeast  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Cooperation.  The  SEAARC  is  designed  as 
an  informal  organization  to  assist  In 
mutual  assistance  among  these  five  de- 
veloping nations.  Exchange  is  hoped  for 
on  economic,  technical,  and  cultural 
levels  for  the  main  part  although  other 
forms  of  interchange  may  arise  from  the 
association. 

Two  individual  a.spects  of  the  SEAARC 
are  of  especial  concern  to  those  who  seek 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  First,  this  is  an 
organization  of  a  completely  regional  na- 
ture. It  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
solely  the  five  nations  involved  and  has 
only  those  five  nations  as  members — no 


outside  Interest  group  exists.  All  of  the 
time,  energy,  and  fimds  for  the  program 
were  furnished  by  Asians.  Second,  the 
association  will  be  totally  free  of  any 
military  or  political  commitment.  The 
SEAARC  is  designed  for  multilateral  as- 
sistance in  the  Internal  development  of 
the  nations  involved  and  nothing  more. 
The  kind  of  internal  economic  and  po- 
litical stability  that  is  hoped  for  through 
this  plan  is  believed  to  be  a  much  more 
important  device  for  peace  than  any  kind 
of  treaty  or  alliance. 

The  SEL\ARC  should  be  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  for  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  sta- 
bility in  that  part  of  the  world  means 
much  for  our  security  as  well.  We  have 
proposed  and  entered  into  many  pro- 
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I  rams  of  this  nature,  but  the  SEAARC 
i  s  sdgnlflcant  in  that  we,  nor  any  major 
fower,  are  Involved  and  that  this  plan 
B  of  an  entirely  peaceful  nature.  We  can 
]  [X>)c  to  this  program  to  make  real  prog- 
]  ess  toward  its  stated  goals  without  be- 
I  omlng  sidetracked  In  the  political  and 
]  ollltary  complications  to  which  so  many 
( imilar  programs  have  fallen  heir. 


Remwlu  of  die  Honorable  Joseph 
M.  Montoya 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF   KKW   MZXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  member 
)f  the  New  Mexico  congressional  delega- 
;ion,  tht  Honorable  Senator  Joseph  M. 
^ONTOYA,  delivered  the  main  address  at 
he  annual  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

This  address,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
;iven  the  widest  circulation  possible.  It 
\s  an  inspirational  address  and  I  hope  my 
:olleagues  will  read  it  and  ponder  the 
significance  of  these  words. 
The  text  of  this  speech  follows : 
I  commend  you  for  such  a  large  and  en- 
Lhuslaatlc  representation  here  at  yovir  Na- 
tional Convention.  Through  my  many  years 
»f  state  and  Federal  Government  I  have 
ivorked  very  closely  with  many  ol  your  com- 
rades, but  this  Is  the  first  time  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  with  you  during  a  na- 
tional convention. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  wonderful  attend- 
ance. It  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  acute 
need  for  veterans  to  be  organized.  It  Is  an 
encoiiragement  for  all  veterans — but  even 
more — It  Is  an  Indication  of  the  deep  con- 
cern you  hold  for  our  way  of  life  and  gov- 
enmient.  Your  Interest,  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm to  fight  for  our  American  Way  did 
not  ditalnlflh  when  you  took  off  your  uni- 
forms. In  fact.  Instead  of  waning  In  your 
support,  this  meeting  U  evidence  Xfx&t  It  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Your  activities  through- 
out the  years  have  benefited  not  only  mem- 
bers of  your  organization — and  all  other  vet- 
erans— but  have  enhanced  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  nation.  Your  actions  have 
helped  build  an  America  without  precedent 
or  peer — the  world's  greatest  nation. 

But,  despite  your  efforts  of  the  past — 
there  Is  still  a  great  task  for  you  to  accom- 
plish. Your  continued  support  for  principles 
of  freedom  Is  in  ever  growing  demand. 

You  and  other  veterans  organizations  have 
spear-headed  a  patriotic  upsurge  that  Is  tak- 
ing place  all  across  our  land.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  for  who  besides  those  men  who 
have  defended  this  nation  In  time  of  peril 
are  better  qualified  to  imbue  both  young  and 
old  with  the  need  for  allegiance  to  our  na- 
tion? 

There  are  times  when  a  legislator  is  In- 
vited to  speak  before  an  audience  that  has 
championed  a  worthy  cause — but  because 
of  some  stumbling  blocks  the  legislators  has 
been  unable  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
group.  However — It  Is  always  a  terrific  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  appear  before  any  group 
and  tell  them  he  has  accomplished  their  de- 
sires. Thlk  is  the  position  in  which  I  find 
myself  today. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  my  pro- 
posals to  broaden  and  expand  rights  and 
benefits  of  veterans  and  their  dependents 


have  met  with  success  In  both  Houses  of 
our  Congress. 

Just  to  name  a  few  of  these  new  provi- 
sions— we  have  provided  that  disability  com- 
pensation will  be  awarded  at  wartime  rates 
under  all  circumstances — we  have  made  sure 
there  are  disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children  of 
the  present  conflict.  We  have  provided  the 
$250  burial  allowance  to  all  veterans — re- 
gardless of  when  they  served.  We  have  pro- 
vided rate  Increases  for  veterans,  widows 
and  children  who  are  now  receiving  a  pen- 
sion under  Public  Law  86-211 — for  Spanish- 
American  and  prior  war  widows — and  sJso 
Increases  in  the  housebound  allowance.  We 
have  written  In  the  presumption  claxise  of 
permanent  and  total  dlsablUty  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65 — we  have  made  sure  there 
Is  presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendance  for  pensioners  who  are  in  nursing 
homes.  We  have  changed  marriage  require- 
ments for  widows.  We  have  allowed  our  new 
veterans  from  Vlet-Nam  to  finish  high  school 
without  using  up  their  college  benefits — and, 
of  course,  we  have  Increased  the  allotment 
to  our  veterans  taking  education  training. 

There  are  other  benefits — and  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  my  proposals  being  accepted 
and  enau;ted  into  law  by  your  Congress. 

You  have  championed  these  causes  for  a 
long  time — and  I  know  you  share  my  happi- 
ness and  pride  over  the  fact  that  we  have 
accomplished  our  goals. 

This  by  no  means  signals  the  end  of  our 
efforts.  As  long  as  we  have  veterans — there 
must  be  new  programs — new  Ideas — and  re- 
visions of  existing  statutes.  Your  continued 
vigilance — and  willingness  to  see  that  the 
right  laws  are  passed — will  be  needed  long 
Into  our  future. 

I  agree  we  have  entered  an  era  of  cogni- 
zance for  our  veterans — a  new  era  In  which 
even  the  President  has  taken  note  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  Veteran.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  receive  the  message  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  on  January  31st — 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 
Many  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  long 
fought  for  veterans  benefits — but  President 
Johnson  Is  the  first  man  in  the  White  House 
to  send  a  message  to  Capitol  Hill  dealing 
specifically  with  needs  of  our  veterans.  It 
was  Indeed  a  pleasant  change — and,  I  be- 
lieve— an  indication  that  henceforth  It  will 
be  assured  that  the  American  veteran  is  due 
some  special  consideration. 

With  this  much  of  the  battle  won — you, 
as  members  of  the  DAV — can  attack  other 
problems  that  are  Just  as  pressing — and 
most  vital  to  our  country. 

For  ...  to  say  that  I  am  not  disturbed 
over  our  world  situation  today  would  be  an 
untruth.  You  will  be  called  upon  In  the  com- 
ing year  for  much  devotion  and  action  .  .  . 
In  order  to  help  preserve  our  freedom,  and 
thereby  the  freedom  of  peace-loving  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  I  am  grieved — as  I  know 
you  are — that  America's  finest  young  men 
are  once  more  required  to  brave  the  horrors 
of  the  battlefield  for  freedom's  sake.  I  am 
saddened  that  the  toll  from  the  Vlet-Nam 
conflict  is  mounting.       v. 

But,  loss  of  American  lives  in  Vlet-Nam  Is 
not  my  only  concern,  nor  perhaps  even  the 
greatest  concern  of  this  day.  I  have  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  a  self- 
imposed  commitment  to  protect  for  others 
the  freedom  we  so  Jealously  cherish  otir- 
selves.  And  this  commitment  becomes  more 
acute  when  aggressors  attack  a  nation  in- 
capable of  protecting  its  own  freedom  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  might  and  meth- 
ods of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  our  men  in  Vlet-Nam  are  fight- 
ing— and  yes,  dying — for  the  freedom  of 
many  peoples;  Just  as  surely  as  Americans 
fell  for  liberty  and  human  dignity  In  the 
trenches  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  or  on  the 
beach  at  Normandy — or  the  frozen  hills  of 
Korea. 


What  disturbs  me  most  Is  that  so  many  of 
oiir  basic  attitudes  as  Americans  are  now 
being  questioned  and  challenged.  As  a  peo- 
ple. In  so  many  ways,  our  values  seem  to  be 
different  than  they  were  only  a  decade  ago. 
I  am  concerned,  too,  that  these  attitudes 
and  values  appear  to  be  changing  at  a  quick- 
ened pace. 

I  do  not  refer  to  passing  fads  of  mini-skirts 
or  the  way  some  young  men  wear  their  hair. 
These  are  trivial  "signs  of  the  times,"  which 
have  come  and  gone  since  you  and  I  can 
remember.  During  my  college  days — some  of 
my  friends  ate  gold  fish — but  decided  there 
were  more  Important  things  after  their  spree 
with  what  they  considered  daring.  Today's 
non-conformists  are  not  the  problem.  I  have 
faith  in  their  abilities  and  knowledge  to  cope 
with  the  situation  when  their  time  comes  to 
guide  our  nation.  What  I  refer  to  is  a  prob- 
lem among  our  adults — their  attitudes  and 
thinking.  This  withdrawal  Into  themselves 
without  concern  for  our  future  seems  to  be 
Invading  otir  everyday  lives. 

It  is  possible  that  these  men  and  women 
have  abandoned  all  sense  of  responsibility? 
Do  not  misunderstand.  I  welcome  change. 
Change  Is  as  necessary  for  preservation  of  a 
nation  as  continuation  of  the  race  Itself. 

Adaptation  is  part  of  the  continuing  proc- 
ess of  evolution.  To  cling  to  the  past  gen- 
erates stagnation,  and  stagnation  will  even- 
tually erase  any  nation  from  existence. 

This  is  what  we  must  prevent.  New  pacifist 
thinking  promotes  stagnation.  It  deplores 
any  act  that  will  emit  an  awareness  of  true 
living  with  goals  for  the  future. 

After  the  atomic  explosions  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  forever  changed  our  concepts 
of  waging  war  and  preserving  peace,  we 
learned  quickly  there  still  existed  a  necessity 
for  what  we  called,  "limited  war." 

In  Korea,  and  now  In  Vlet-Nam,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  In  Santo  Domingo— we  have 
found  ourselves  caught  up  in  struggles  of 
necessity.  We  find  it  possible  to  Justify  these 
limited  wars  on  groimds  of  national  policy 
and  security. 

Perhaps  no  Justification  Is  aa  compelling 
as  the  firm  belief  that  by  meeting  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  subversion  boldly  and 
openly,  we  can  forestall  and  avert  the  spectre 
of  total  nuclear  war. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  patriotic  and  farslghted 
Americans — including  the  DAV  and  other 
veterans  groups — America  would  not  have 
been  able  to  take  steps  to  quell  this  spread 
of  Communism. 

If  the  new  pacifist  theory  Is  allowed  to  take 
over  America,  Communist  aggression  will 
spread.  It  will  spread  throughout  all  of  Asia. 
It  will  engulf  the  new  states  of  Africa.  The 
Middle  East  is  not  immune:  nor  Is  Europe. 
Should  such  an  eventuality  take  place,  we 
have  doomed  ourselves  to  the  great  global 
conflict  of  two  Ideologies  engaged  In  a  "to- 
the-death"  struggle. 

That  is  why  I  encourage  you  to  continue 
your  vigilance.  That  is  why  I  urge  you  to 
expand  your  efforts  to  promote  a  new  aware- 
ness smoldering  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  and  most  of  our  adults  as  well. 

Now  is  a  time  to  promote  patriotism.  Now 
Is  a  time  to  attack  with  renewed  vigor  apathy 
and  outright  rebellion  against  this  country. 
For  this  apathy — this  outright  rebellion- 
is  a  serious  matter  that  can  cause  our 
destruction. 

As  we  have  come  to  accept  the  concept  of 
limited  war,  so  are  we  gradually  coming  to  a 
point  where  we  are  accepting  reservations 
and  limitations  of  an  Individual's  patriot- 
ism— a  patriotism  we  once  held  a  prerequi- 
site to  citizenship. 

There  are  those  In  America  who  now  find 
they  cannot — or  at  least  are  unwilling  to— 
accept  some  of  our  nation's  Important 
policies. 

There  are  those  who  agree  It  is  necessary 
to  fight — but  they  question  who  is  to  do  this 
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fighting.  Par  too  many  Americans  have 
adopted  the  attitude  of  "let  the  other  guy  do 
it."  This  is  especially  true  when  It  comes  to 
fighting  a  limited  war. 

All  of  \u  will  agree  that  our  fighting  men 
must  have  the  finest  In  fighting  material 
and  supplies — though  there  are  some  In  this 
nation  who  will  not  even  pledge  their  al- 
legiance to  our  gallant  fighting  men  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  What  la  most  astonishing  is  there 
seems  to  be  no  agreement  among  those  who 
are  comjnltted  to  the  war  to  make  sacrifices 
for  our  servicemen's  benefit. 

There  Is  no  agreement — even  in  Congress — 
as  to  what  domestic  programs  should  be  cur- 
tailed. If  this,  should  become  necessary — In 
order  to  carry  on  this  struggle  for  freedom — 
and  the  destruction  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  going 
around — a  new  total  support  for  our  fighting 
men  in  Vlet-Nam  or  any  other  limited  war — 
but  only  so  long  as  it  doesn't  affect  us  at 
home. 

It  is  like  a  fiendish  nightmare — In  which 
we  observe  and  shudder — but  take  no  part 
ourselves. 

But  that  nightmare  Is  also  staring  us  in 
the  face  from  the  other  side — our  own  back- 
yard. We  now  have  among  us — to  our  grow- 
ing consternation  and  great  peril  of  our 
nation  and  men  in  Vlet-Nam — those  who 
openly  rebel  at  our  national  policy.  The  ways 
in  which  they  express  their  disapproval  give 
comfort  and  encoiiragement  to  our  enemies, 
prolonging  the  war  vrith  their  actions.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  protest  being  voiced,  and 
methods  being  used  by  some  of  these  pro- 
testors. I  am  appalled  by  the  spectacle  of 
law  breaking,  burning  of  draft  cards,  des- 
ecration of  the  American  flag,  shouting 
down  and  reviling  of  our  elected  leaders  and 
of  drug-ridden  withdrawal  into  stupor  and 
squalor  in  the  name  of  peace  and  love.  I  am 
convinced — as  I  always  have  been — that  these 
things  have  no  place  in  America. 

I  grant  you  that  relatively  few  Americans — 
but  a  loud  and  clamorous  few — have  par- 
ticipated In  anti-war  demonstrations,  pro- 
test marches  and  draft  card  burnings.  But 
these  few  have  captured  a  willing  audience. 
They  by  no  means  have  convinced  loyal 
Americans — the  vast  majority  of  our  people — 
that  they  are  right.  They  have  made  many 
people  vrtthdraw  from  active  support — they 
have  made  millions  of  people  straddle  the 
fence.  It  is  a  fence  which  seeks  to  divide, 
and  evens  threatens  continuation  of  our 
nation. 

I,  for  one,  and  I  know  the  membership  of 
the  DAV  will  back  this  statement  all  the 
way — am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  here 
at  home  in  order  that  our  men  will  not  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  needs  in  Vlet-Nam. 
I  believe  we  are  not  safe  here  at  home  until 
Communist  aggression  Is  halted — and  it  must 
be  halted  in  Vlet-Nam. 

Because  of  this  conviction — I  pledge  full 
support  to  our  fighting  men  in  Vlet-Nam — 
for  whatever  they  may  need  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  assure  them  maximum  safety  while 
carrying  out  their  task. 

The  basis  for  this  unquestioned  support 
for  our  fighting  men  In  Vlet-Nam  stems  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  the  threat  of 
Communism  is  real.  It  Is  real  in  Vlet-Nam — 
It  is  a  dark  shadow  in  Thailand  and  Laos. 
It  stands  off  our  own  shores  In  Castro's 
Cuba. 

I  have  commented  that  I  am  concerned 
over  our  Internal  problems.  But  this  con- 
cern is  only  because  of  the  bigger  picture. 
Communism  eagerly  awaits  our  apathy— 
our  letting  barriers  down.  If  we  fall  in  Vlet- 
Nam — ^we  shall  siirely  have  signed  over  our 
birthright  to  democracy.  If  those  despollers 
of  patriotism  have  their  way,  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Communism  wUl  be  obliterated. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  sign  to  war  and  de- 
struction— or  capitulation  of  our  govern- 
ment to  Conununlstlc  mle. 

Yea — ^I   am   concerned   that   Communlste 


continue  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth.  They  speak  of  peace — but  their  ref- 
erence to  peace  has  a  different  meaning  than 
what  the  remainder  of  the  world  considers 
peace.  They  mean  another  Munich — peace 
through  capitulation — peace  by  submitting 
to  Communist  rule. 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  speaking  on  April  24th  of 
this  year  to  the  Conference  of  Communist 
and  Workers  Parties  of  Europe  said: 

"The  events  in  Vlet-Nam  remind  us  again 
of  how  vital  Is  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
unity  of  the  world  conununist  movement .  .  . 
I  can  assure  you,  comrades,  that  we  Soviet 
communists  will  continue  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national duty  with  regard  to  struggling 
Vlet-Nam  and  render  it  the  necessary  help 
(meaning  the  Viet-Cong) .  It  is  well  known 
that  the  socialist  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  actively  help  fighting  Vlet- 
Nam  (again  meaning  the  Vlet-Cong)  with 
political,  economic  and  military  supi>ort.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  for  imperialist  ag- 
gression is  taking  place  against  a  socialist 
country — the  DRV."  Those  are  the  exact 
words  of  Brezhnev. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  violently  attacked  the  United 
States — branding  this  nation  an  aggressor. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  7,000  so-called 
volunteers  from  North  Vlet-Nam  invade 
South  Vlet-Nam  every  month. 

This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
readily  admitted  military  aid  to  invaders  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Communism  disbanded  the  Comlnterm — 
In  theory.  In  practice  and  words  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviks  continues  through- 
out the  world.  Perhaps  in  a  different  form — 
a  different  guise — with  smiles  and  pleasant 
words — with  a  suit  and  tie  Instead  of  mili- 
tary uniform — but  still  Intent  on  world  dom- 
ination through  subversion — and  like  Vlet- 
Nam — active  war  If  necessary. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  did  make  one  astute  ob- 
servation. He  said — "The  world  socialist 
revolution  is  a  complex  process  In  the  prog- 
ress of  which  a  stubborn  struggle  is 
developing,  and  difficulties  arise  at  certain 
stages." 

Yes,  my  friends,  "difficulties  arise  at  cer- 
tain stages"  .  .  .  One  of  those  major  difficul- 
ties is  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  that  Communism  shall  spread  no 
further.  That  Communlsm^wlll  not  take  over 
and  subjugate  another  fi^  country. 

Patriotic  Americans,  led  by  men  like 
yourselves — vrtll  throw  that  necessary  stixm- 
bling  block  in  the  path  of  Commumst  ag- 
gression. Even  if  we  must  resgiH  to  actions 
such  as  the  one  we  are  now  taking  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

I  praise  you  for  your  firm  support  of  this 
policy — which  is  our  nation's  policy  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  Vigilance  must  be  a  day-to-day  affair, 
and  the  DAV  can  be  proud  of  its  role  in  keep- 
ing America  prepared  against  an  ideology 
that  would  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

This  vigilance  and  willingness  of  our  na- 
tion to  come  to  the  aid  of  an  oppressed  and 
Invaded  country,  has  been  one  of  the  major 
deterrents  to  the  spread  of  Communism 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe. 

We  look  to  our  future  with  hope.  We 
know  there  are  problems — here  at  home — 
and  throughout  the  world.  But  if  we  stand 
firm  In  our  beliefs  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  to  assure  continuance  of  our  na- 
tion— then  we  shall  win  out.  We  have  fought 
two  wars  that  were  supposed  to  end  all 
wars.  Still  we  must  send  our  youth  off  to 
do  further  battle. 

Your  vigilance  must  Include  a  continuing 
effort  for  a  return  to  principles  of  patriot- 
ism that  have  made  this  nation  endure.  I 
have  much  faith  in  generations  that  wUl 
take  over  after  we  are  gone.  With  men  like 
yourselves  who  are  devoted  to  this  country — 
they  will  be  brought  up  in  propfer  fashion 
and  assume  their  duties  when  their  time 
comes.  The  battle  for  liberty  is  continuous 


.  .  .  you  began  this  battle  a  long  time  ago — 
I    am    confident    you    will    continue    the 
struggle. 
I  thank  you. 


Neighborhood  Action  Cmtade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

O^   KOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THF  noaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  neighborhood  action  cru- 
sade, I  call  attention  to  this  statement 
from  the  oflSce  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  summarizing  support 
which  this  proposal  hsis  received: 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  pro- 
posed last  week  by  four  members  of  the 
House  has  picked  up  considerable  support 
since  its  introduction. 

Congressman  George  Bush  (Tex.)  said 
Wednesday  that  a  total  of  60  members  of 
the  House  representing  26  different  states 
and  both  political  parties  have  Joined  In  in- 
troducing the  Joint  Resolution  authored  by 
Bush  and  Congressman  GoodeU  (NY), 
Cowger  (Ky.) ,  and  Steiger  (Wis.) . 

"In  addition,"  Bush  said,  "the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade  concept  has  received 
endorsements  from  the  Houston  Post,  Mayor 
Kenneth  A.  Schmled  of  Louisville  and  Mayor 
B.  P.  Merritt,  Jr.  of  Maoon,  Georgia." 

The  Houston  Post  said  the  proposal  "prop- 
erly identified  a  major  weapon  In  the  fight 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  death  and  destruction 
caused  by  such  riots.  Por  no  amount  of  law 
enforcement  can  replace  the  voice  of  a  con- 
cerned citizenry  which  has  simply  had 
enough."  The  editorial  endorsement  went  on 
to  say  the  idea  "is  a  good  one,  and  should  be 
pursued." 

In  an  article  appearing  In  the  Louisville 
Times,  Mayor  Schmled  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  discussions  and  meetings  on  the  matter 
started  several  weeks  ago.  He  said  he  and 
County  Judge  Marlow  W.  Cook  have  talked 
with  Congressman  Cowger  and  "we  are 
heartily  behind  this  program." 

Schmled  said  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments "heartily"  endorse  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. "I've  always  been  a  great  believer  In 
neighborhood  projects.  Using  people  from  the 
neighborhoods  gives  a  better  Insight  Into 
their  problems.  And  people  who  do  volunteer 
work  more  often  give  better  results." 

Bush  received  a  telegram  this  week  from 
the  mayor  of  Macon  describing  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade  as  "a  must  for  any 
community."  Mayor  Merritt  said  in  his  tele- 
gram "We  believe  your  Idea  of  Neighborhood 
Action  Crusade  workable."  Merritt  and 
Schmled  were  among  the  150  mayors  urged 
to  Implement  the  program  by  the  four  au- 
thors. 

Bush  said  evidence  is  "springing  up  all 
over  the  country  that  the  concept  of  volun- 
teers working  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
is  workable  and  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
order on  a  major  scale.  In  Milwaukee  fur- 
ther violence  has  been  avoided  by  Just  this 
kind  of  effort.  In  Tampa.  Pittsbtirgh  and 
Wichita,  volunteers  have  helped  to  quell  vio- 
lence. A  nationwide  Crusade  is  growing  and 
members  of  this  Congress  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  inspiration  of  this  nationwide 
program." 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  is  de- 
signed aa  a  program  for  enlisting  voluntary 
help  in  the  poverty  areas  where  riots  are 
liable  to  break  out.  These  vqlunteers  would 
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become  a  •tablllzlng  Influence  to  de-Iuse  the 
tensions  thaX  can  lead  to  rioting. 

The  Joint  Reeolutlon  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade  was  introduced  In  the  Senate 
Wednesday  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.) 
Joining  Scott  were  Senators  Percy  (111.), 
Morton   (Ky.),  and  Tower   (Tex.) 

LIST  OF  HOUSE  SPONSORS 

Alabama:  Dickinson  (R) . 

Alaska:  PoUock  (R) . 

California:  Pettis  (R) .  Don  H.  Clausen  (R) , 
MalUlard  (R). 

Connecticut:  Mesklll  (R) . 

Georgia:  Blackburn  (R). 

Illinois:  Arenda  (R),  Rumsfeld  (R).  Rails- 
back  (R) ,  Plndley  (R) ,  Anderson  (R) . 

Iowa:  Denney  (R) ,  Mayne  (R) . 

Kansas:  iiize  (R). 

Maryland:  Oude  (R) . 

MassachxLseits:  Heckler  (R),  Morse  (R), 
Oonte  (R).  Boland  (D),  Keith  (R). 

Michigan:  Ford    (R).  Brown    (R),  Ruppe 

(R). 

Minnesota:  Qule  (R).  MacGregor   (R). 

Montana:  Battln  (R) . 

North  Carolina:  Gardner  (R) . 

Nevi  Hampshire:  Cleveland  (R) . 

North  Dakota:  Kleppe  (R) . 

New  Jersey:  Prellnghuysen  (R) ,  Dwyer  (R) , 
Wldnall  (R). 

New  York:  Goodell  (R),  Conable  (R), 
Wydler  (R).  McEwen  (R),  Robinson  (R), 
Grover  (R).  Smith  (R),  Hali>em  (R),  Ad- 
dabbo (D) . 

Ohio:  Stanton  (R).  Latta  (R).  Taft  (R). 
Pelghan  (D) . 

Oregon:  tfllman  (D) ,  Dellenback  (R) . 

Pennsylvania:  Saylor  (R),  Blester  (R), 
Eshleman  (R),  Johnson  (R),  Schneebell  (R). 

Puerto  Rico:  Polanco-Abreu  (D) . 

Tcnneasee.- Kuykendall  (R). 

Texas:  Bush  (R) ,  Price  (R) . 

West  Virginia:  Hechler  (D) . 

Wisconsin:  Stelger  (R),  Laird  (R). 


which  was  still  in  its  early  stage  of  or- 
ganization after  its  formation  last  year. 

Before  Captain  Vignola  could  explain 
the  whole  problem  to  his  men,  they  re- 
sponded. Every  single  member  of  the  unit 
volunteered  to  give  blood  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  leader  of  a  group  of 
several  hundied  men  yourself,  you  can 
understand  the  difficulty  of  getting  large 
numbers  of  himian  beings  to  agree  on 
any  pattern  of  behavior.  Imagine  the 
situation  when  every  member  of  such 
a  large  group  not  only  agreed  to  do  the 
same  thing  but  volunteered  before  being 
asked. 

I  believe  the  example  of  the  766th  is  an 
inspiration  not  only  for  the  Army  Re- 
sei-ve  units  which  it  represents  so  well 
but  also  for  every  other  organization  in 
this  country. 

When  imity  comes,  not  from  military 
discipline,  not  from  a  sheeplike  conform- 
ity, but  from  free  men  who  see  a  prob- 
lem and  solve  it  together,  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  them  and  what  they  represent. 


Army  Reserve  Responds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MBW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Army  Reserve  unit,  composed  of  Brook- 
lyn smd  Queens,  N.Y.,  men,  has  respond- 
ed magnificently  to  a  local  medical 
emergency.  In  these  days  when  we  ask 
so  much  of  our  citizen-soldiers,  It  Is  a 
credit  to  them  as  human  beings  when 
they  perform  humanitarian  tasks  which 
are  clear^  far  beyond  their  military  call 
of  duty. 

This  unif  is  the  766th  Repair  Parts 
Company  which  was  on  active  duty  re- 
cently at  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.  Many  of  its 
128  members  are  my  constituents. 

The  medical  emergency  arose  when  the 
camp  hospital  reported  a  serious  short- 
age of  blood.  Available  supplies  not  only 
were  insufficient  for  expected  needs  dur- 
ing the  army  maneuvers  underway,  but 
local  residents  in  the  area  near  Camp 
Drum,  who  depend  on  the  camp  hospital 
in  emergencies,  would  have  been  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

Capt.  Ralph  A.  Vignola,  a  ranger  and 
paratrooper,  and  commander  of  the 
766th,  considered  the  hospital's  problem. 
He  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  unit, 


A  Successful  Partnership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Small  Business  Administration  loan, 
called  to  my  attention  by  Alvin  Meyers, 
SBA's  Los  Angeles  regional  director,  il- 
lustrates very  well  the  innovative  nature 
of  small  business  and  how  programs  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
business  is  working  out  in  practice. 

The  case  that  I  am  referring  to  is 
Gardner-Fulmer  Lithograph  of  Buena 
Park,  Calif.  But  more  particularly  I  am 
referring  to  people — David  Gray  Gard- 
ner, 42-year-old  president  of  the  firm; 
Orbie  Lee  Fulmer,  the  firm's  43-year-old 
vice  president,  and  their  30  hard  working 
and  devoted  employees  and  the  famihes 
of  all  of  them. 

This  story  has  its  beginning  in  1962 
when  David  Gray  Gardner  and  Orbie 
Lee  Fulmer,  partners  In  a  business  that 
was  not  yet  3  years  old.  sought  help  from 
SBA's  office  in  Los  Angeles. 

Their  problem  was  typical  of  so  many 
progressive,  dynamic,  growing  small 
businesses.  They  had  to  raise  a  consider- 
able sum  to  carry  forward  their  expan- 
sion plans,  or  they  would  be  doomed  to 
skimping  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

The  business  of  this  small  company  is 
producing  commercial  lithography — bro- 
chures, catalogs,  direct  mail  literature, 
books,  house  organs,  prlcelists,  and 
labels.  Although  the  firm,  was  then  less 
than  3  years  old  it  had  obviously  estab- 
lished a  good  reputation  and  demon- 
strated its  capability.  It  had  plenty  of 
satisfied  customers — sales  were  increas- 
ing steadily. 

The  firm  also  had  as  assets  a  nucleus 
of  well-trained  employees;  morale  was 
high;  the  owners  were  capable  managers 


and  were  utilizing  the  services  of  a  capa- 
ble accounting  firm. 

Here,  clearly,  was  a  small  firm  that 
had  all  of  the  elements  of  success — all, 
that  is  except  one — adequate  working 
capital.  But  let  the  company  president, 
David  Gardner,  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words: 

The  principal  problem  facing  los  at  that 
time  was  lack  of  growth  capital.  We  were 
working  close  to  absolute  capacity  with  ex- 
isting equipment,  and  while  our  earnings 
had  been  good,  we  had  not  been  able  to 
retain  enough  to  finance  the  expansion  that 
was  needed. 

Banks  were  not  interested  In  long-term 
financing,  business  loans  were  not  available 
from  Insurance  companies  or  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  private  capital  was 
either  too  costly  or  involved  some  loss  of 
ownership. 

Equipment  companies  would  finance  pur- 
chases for  three  or  four  years  with  add-on 
Interest  after  a  down  payment  of  20  or  25 
percent,  but  that  did  not  provide  any  oper- 
ating capital  to  handle  the  new  business  that 
the  new  equipment  would  make  possible. 
Our  accounting  firm  had  assisted  us  in  the 
study  of  our  problem,  and  recommended 
that  we  apply  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

That  is  the  way  the  president  of  this 
little  company  summed  up  the  situation 
as  it  was  in  1962.  SB  A  quickly  approved 
a  5-year  loan  of  $80,000  which  was  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  25  by  38 
two-color  press. 

David  Gardner  recalls  now  that  this 
seemed  a  very  bold  step  for  the  firm  to  be 
taking  at  that  time.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  competitors  were  asking,  "Do  you 
really  think  there  is  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness aroimd?" 

The  business  partners,  David  Gardner 
and  Orbie  Fulmer,  knew  that  they  were 
taking  a  big  step,  but  it  was  a  step  for- 
ward toward  their  vision  of  a  growing 
and  progressive  firm.  They  found  also 
that  SBA's  financial  backing  gave  them 
renewed  assurance  and  confidence — new 
enthusiasm,  impetus,  and  direction. 

The  two  business  partners  say  they 
are  often  asked  about  their  experience 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
They  explain  that  to  them  working  in 
partnership  with  an  agency  like  SBA  is  a 
"good  deal."  And  by  "good  deal,"  they 
mean  it  is  "good  for  everybody — the  busi- 
ness and  the  Government  both  benefit." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  loan 
worked  out  that  way.  In  5  years  the 
firm's  payroll  has  grown  from  5  em- 
ployees to  30.  A  growth  of  25  new  jobs 
with  a  side  effect  of  support  for  2  to  2.5 
that  number  in  service  and  support  in- 
dustries. This  is  the  dynamic  effect  that 
is  so  important  to  the  total  economy.  The 
firm's  sales  and  profits  have  steadily  in- 
creased. The  company  has  a  bright  future 
and  is  doing  so  well  that  it  recently  in- 
stituted a  profit  sharing  plan  for  its  em- 
ployees. 

But  the  Federal  Government  has  also 
benefited  from  this  loan.  The  30  em- 
ployees and  the  owners  all  pay  taxes,  lo- 
cal, State,  and  Federal.  The  loan  is  be- 
ing repaid  to  the  Government  with  in- 
terest. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  During  1966  this 
small  firm  made  purchases  of  supplies 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Many  of  these  purchases  were  made  In 
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Buena  Park.  In  addition  this  small  firm 
in  1966  subcontracted  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  work.  These  expenditures 
alone  now  far  exceed  the  firm's  entire 
annual  sales  of  5  years  ago. 

For  the  owners  of  Gardner/Fulmer 
Lithograph  and  their  employees,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1967,  will  be  a  big  dar.  On  that 
date  they  will  pay  off  the  last  install- 
ment on  the  5-year,  $80,000  loan  they 
obtained  from  SBA. 

The  partners  in  this  small  business 
consider  the  SBA  loan  was  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  human  resources,  an  ex- 
pression of  their  Government's  belief  in 
progress  and  achievement,  an  example 
of  enlightened  Government  at  work. 

And  they  firmly  believe  that  the  cre- 
ative forces  that  are  liberated  through 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  are  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  a  dy- 
namic economy. 


"Rhodesia  Offers  Help"— Address  by  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  paradoxes,  and  nowhere 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  ofificial 
attitude  of  our  State  Department  toward 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

It  seems  that  every  possible  rational- 
ization has  been  used  by  our  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  economic  sanctions  upon 
Rhodesia  on  the  basis  that  this  small 
nation  constitutes  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  truth  is  that  in  an  attempt  to 
placate  the  noncommitted  nations  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  in  the  United  Nations, 
our  Government  has  been  a  party  to 
these  illegal  and  foolish  sanctions. 

Yet,  how  many  of  these  nations  sup- 
port our  position,  just  in  principle  alone, 
in  the  Vietnam  war?  If  anything,  most 
of  them  are  highly  critical  of  our  role 
in  trying  to  free  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression. 

But,  what  about  Rhodesia?  How  does 
this  nation  feel  about  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam? 

This  question  was  dramatically  an- 
swered not  long  ago  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. In  an  address  on  May  17,  1967, 
to  the  Peace  With  Rhodesia  banquet  held 
in  Washington,  Senator  Thurmond  re- 
vealed to  the  more  than  500  persons  at- 
tending that  Rhodesia  would  be  willing 
to  send  her  soldiers  to  aid  us  in  the 
Vietnam  fighting.  Yes,  despite  our  Gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  a  faithful  ally  by  economic 
force,  that  ally  stood  ready  to  send  her 
sons  to  fight  alongside  American  boys 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  address  made  by  our  colleague  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 


Address    bt    Senator    StsoK    Trttkmons, 
Sooth  Carolina,  Before  the  Aiosbican- 

SOXTTHERN  AtRICAN  COUNCIL  DINNER,  HOTEL 

America,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat  17,  1967 

Everyone  today  Is  talking  about  "building 
bridges."  Mostly  they  mean  buUdlng  bridges 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  told  that,  stone 
by  stone,  our.  bridge  of  friendship  will  arch 
out  toward  the  Communists. 

Now  I  don't  think  that  any  one  has  ever 
built  an  arch  by  starting  from  one  side.  In 
building  such  a  bridge,  we  are  building  to- 
ward collapse. 

Moreover,  the  planners  of  such  a  bridge 
have  never  revealed  what  tolls  v?ill  be  de- 
manded In  the  event  that  it  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  be  making  any  pro- 
vision for  a  draw  span  in  the  middle,  in  case 
we  don't  like  what  we  find  when  we  get  to 
the  other  side. 

I  have  called  such  structures  "Bridges  to 
Oblivion." 

Now  I  think  we  all  know  what  we  mean 
when  our  policy  planners  talk  about  such  a 
construction  project.  They  mean  a  program 
of  promoting,  bit  by  bit,  concessions  and 
contacts  with  an  enemy  that  has  sworn  to 
destroy  us,  and  is  at  this  very  moment  busily 
promoting  revolutions  against  the  West  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  They  mean 
that,  bit  by  bit,  we  will  disarm  ourselves,  by 
unilateral  decision.  If  necessary.  We  will 
cfease  to  develop  new  weapons  systems,  phase 
out  old  ones,  and  refuse  to  put  into  pro- 
duction those  we  already  have.  They  mean 
we  will  encourage  so-called  cultural  con- 
tacts. They  mean  that  we  will  applaud  the 
Soviet  ballet,  while  our  young  men  are 
trapped  by  civilian  policy  decisions  into  a 
fruitless  dance  of  death  in  Vietnam. 

Another  method  of  building  bridges  is  to 
step  up  trade  with  the  enemy.  It  Is  plain 
that  in  time  of  war,  any  kind  of  trade  with 
the  enemy  must  be  considered  strategic. 
There  is  no  product  or  commodity  that  does 
not  assist  the  economy  of  the  enemy, 
strengthening  it.  relieving  stresses  and 
strains,  allovtring  the  enemy  to  allocate  Its 
resources  to  battle. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  Its  accomplices  in 
the  international  communist  conspiracy.  Is 
still  our  enemy.  We  are  fighting  a  hot  war 
with  the  proxies  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Viet- 
nam. Some  90  per  cent  of  the  material  sup- 
porting North  Vietnam  today  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  The  Soviets 
could  stop  the  war  any  time  they  wanted  to 
by  cutting  off  the  supplies — particularly  the 
oil — which  they  are  sending  to  Vietnam. 

But  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  because  we 
are  In  a  larger  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  all 
over  the  globe.  It  is  a  war  that  Is  fought  on 
all  fronts.  One  kind  of  front  is  the  fictitious 
"war  of  national  liberation,"  Inspired  and  In- 
stigated from  outside.  The  Soviets  have  or- 
ganized and  funded  a  special  organization  in 
Havana,  the  Trlcontlnental  Congress,  specif- 
ically for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  di- 
rection of  such  wars. 

But  there  are  other  fronts  too.  One  such 
front  Is  propaganda.  The  Soviets  aim  to  dis- 
credit us  by  every  means.  They  organize  peace 
groups,  with  carefully  coordinated  propa- 
ganda. They  organize  students,  and  use  them 
for  their  own  alms. 

Another  front  Is  diplomacy.  They  seek  to 
tie  us  down,  and  hamstring  our  actions  by 
such  Instruments  as  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

But  the  front  I  most  want  to  talk  about 
tonight  Is  trade.  The  Soviets  are  most  anxious 
to  Increase  trade  with  us  for  two  reasons. 
First,  they  want  to  copy  our  technology  and 
obtain  our  quality  tools  and  Instruments. 
Second,  they  want  to  compromise  our  busi- 
ness Interests;  and,  by  the  promise  of  a  new 
field  for  profits,  win  our  businessmen  over  to 
become  advocates  of  peaceful  co-ezlstence. 
They  hope  to  create  a  lobby  within  the  U.S. 
Itself  to  lower  the  American  guard  against 
Communist  alms  for  world  domination. 


Unfortunately,  our  leaders,  so  confused  by 
Soviet  promises,  unwittingly  seem  to  be  doing 
everything  they  can  to  assist  the  Commu- 
nists In  their  program.  At  every  opportunity, 
moves  are  made  to  lower  the  bars.  Credits 
are  extended.  Loans  are  guaranteed.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, item  after  Item  Is  removed  from 
the  restricted  list  of  strategic  materials.  Sud- 
denly items  such  as  computers,  certain  types 
of  radar  systems,  precision  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  technical  data  are  no  longer  stra- 
tegic. Thousands  of  revisions  were  made  in 
the  Commerce  Department's  Export  Control 
list  within  the  past  month,  and  passed  largely 
unnoticed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  push  througli 
the  FIAT  auto  deal,  whereby  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  American  machine  tools  are 
being  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  equip  an 
automobile  factory  being  built  there  by  FIAT. 
We  are  told  that  the  factory  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  else  but  making  automobiles. 
We  are  told  that  American  precision  auto- 
matic lathes  and  screw  machines,  heat  treat- 
ing furnaces,  stamping  machines,  and  gear 
cutters  can  be  used  only  to  turn  out  FIAT 
automobiles.  Obviously,  all  this  machinery 
can  be  redistributed  and  retooled  for  other 
uses.  It  could  be  used  In  the  planned  complex 
to  turn  out  light  military  vehicles  for  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviets  don't  need  to  put  heavy 
tanks  in  Vietnam.  Much  of  the  military  ship- 
ping now  going  through  Jungle  trails  is  han- 
dled much  more  efficiently  by  bicycle. 

I  mention  all  these  details  to  this  audience 
tonight  in  order  to  remind  you  that  all  these 
actions,  removing  strategic  goods  from  re- 
stricted lists,  is  accomplished  through  the 
mechanism  Of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
It  is  a  curiosity  that  the  very  same  Export 
Control  Act,  under  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, at  the  instigation  of  the  Executive, 
removes  strategic  goods  from  the  control  list. 
Is  the  same  authority  which  Is  being  used 
to  Impose  economic  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia. 
The  authorities  are  using  the  same  discre- 
tion to  take  controls  off  the  Communists,  and 
encourage  bridge  buiding,  as  they  are  using 
to  impose  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia. 

This  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  Export 
Control  Act.  The  Act  authorizes  controls  for 
three  purposes:  1.  "national  security,"  2.  "for- 
eign policy,"  and  3.  "short  supply."  The 
meaning  of  the  first  and  last  is  self-explana- 
tory. The  meaning  of  the  foreign  policy  clas- 
sification was  clarified  by  Congress  In  1965 
when  a  policy  statement  was  added  to  the  act 
specifying  that  the  United  States  opposes 
restrictive  trade  practices,  or  boycotts  by  for- 
eign countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  5,  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  call- 
ing for  economic  sanctions  against  the 
friendly  country  of  Rhodesia,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  1965  amendment.  The  Importa- 
tion of  chrome,  pig  Iron,  sugar,  tobacco, 
copper,  meat  and  meat  products,  and  hides, 
skins,  and  leathers,  as  well  as  dealings  by 
U.S.  nationals  In  such  products  originating 
In  Rhodesia,  was  forbidden  by  summary  edict. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  way  this 
Executive  Order  has  been  interpreted.  Last 
Spring,  an  American  businessman,  Robert  L. 
Wyckoff,  went  to  Rhodesia  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  buying  such  products  as  were  not  on 
the  restricted  list  and  Importing  them  Into 
the  U.S.  His  motivation.  If  we  may  guess  at 
It,  was  "building  bridges."  Only  this  time,  he 
was  building  bridges  toward  a  friendly  na- 
tion, a  defender  of  the  West,  a  country  that 
modeled  Its  historic  decision  upon  our  own 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  purchased  $5,000  worth  of 
copper  plaques.  These  plaques  were  manu- 
factured in  Rhodesia,  but  they  were  made 
from  copper  mined  in  Zambia  and  refined  In 
Italy  and  Britain.  Mr.  Wyckoff  personally 
Investigated  the  copper  Inventory  of  the  com- 
panies he  dealt  with  to  make  sure  that  the 
shipping  cases  were  stamped  with  the  coun- 
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try  of  origin.  The  executive  order  Issued  by 
the  President  restricts  only  "copper  .  .  . 
originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia  .  .  .,  or 
products  thereof."  By  "Southern  Rhodesia," 
the  President  was  referring  to  the  coiintry 
which  the  world  knows  simply  as  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  reports  that  on  May  4,  two 
men  appeared  at  his  door,  without  prior  no- 
tice, one  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
one  from  the  Customs  Department.  They  had 
a  copy  of  a  newspaper  article  reporting  that 
he  was  Importing  articles  manufactured  In 
Rhodesia.  The  Treasury  man  stated  that  he 
had  orders  from  Washington  that  all  bis  Im- 
ported goods  were  to  be  seized.  They  de- 
manded his  business  records.  They  told  him 
that  if  he  attempted  to  sell  such  goods,  even 
though  they  were  not  covered  under  the 
President's  executive  order,  that  there  would 
be  "trouble."  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  frightened,  be- 
cause he  luiows  that  under  the  President's 
arbitrary  order,  he  might  be  Jailed  for  as 
much  as  ten  years.  , 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says  bitterly,  and  I  quote,  "In 
my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment will  spare  no  expense  or  effort  in  order 
to  convict  those  who  assist  that  great  antl- 
conununist  'threat'  to  world  peace,  Rhodesia. 
If  similar  efforts  were  made  to  control  those 
promoting  our  great  peace-loving  friends  of 
Russia,  one  would  feel  better  about  it.  I  shall 
continue  to  help  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia 
Is  defending  my  country  in  the  great  struggle 
which  will  determine  the  future  of  my  two 
children.  By  aiding  Rhodesia,  I  am  in  service 
to  my  country."  End  quote. 

Today  I  called  the  Treasury  Department 
for  an  explanation  of  their  actions  in  Mr. 
Wyckoff's  case.  Officials  of  the  Foreign  Assets 
Control  Department  were  very  patient  in  ex- 
plaining their  position.  They  thought  the  ex- 
planation was  very  simple.  They  admitted 
that  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  the  President  banned  only 
Rhodeslan  copi)er  and  products  made  of  Rho- 
desian  copper.  However,  they  said  that  Treas- 
ury officials  were  acting  not  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order,  but  under  the  Depart- 
ment's own  "Rhodeslan  Transaction  Regula- 
tions." They  explained  that  the  Treasury  reg- 
ulations "are  broader  in  language"  than  tlie 
President's  order.  It  was  necessary,  they  said, 
to  Increase  the  scope  of  the  restrictions  in 
order  to  Implement  the  President's  order. 
They  explained  that  they  had  no  way  of  tell- 
ing whether  Mr.  Wyckoff's  copper  plaques 
were  made  of  Rhodeslan  copper  or  Zambian 
copper,  so  they  interpreted  the  Presidential 
order  to  Include  all  copper  exports  from  Rho- 
desia Just  in  case. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  this  Is  the  way  to 
bureaucratic  tyranny.  When  underlings  in 
the  bureaucracy  are  free  to  broaden  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  that  is  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  Congress  in  the  first  place,  then  there  Is 
no  end  to  the  harassment  of  private  citizens 
engaging  In  private  acts.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment In  this  case  Is  presuming  t.iat  Mr. 
Wyckoff  is  guilty  when  they  admit  that  they 
have  no  evidence  at  all. 

Congress  must  and  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
distortion  of  executive  power.  The  adminis- 
tration policy  here  Is  clear.  We  build  bridges 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Intends  to 
destroy  ua,  but  we  build  walla  around  Rho- 
desia, a  devoted  defender  of  the  West.  One 
and  the  same  piece  of  legislation  is  being 
distorted  at  both  ends  to  sTiit  the  alms  of  the 
Administration's  policy  planners.  At  each 
end,  we  see  the  plain  meaning  of  the  law 
twisted,  hacked  away  at,  undermined  bit  by 
bit,  to  suit  the  strange  notions  of  the  foreign 
policy  the  Executive  Is  Imposing  upon  our 
nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
bridges  are  being  built  between  the  U.S.  and 
Rhodesia.  But  this  time,  they  are  being  built 
from  the  other  end.  The  Rhodesians  today 
consider  that  they  have  won  the  battle  of 
the  sanctions.  Not  every  sector  of  their  econ- 
omy la  up  to  par.  but  In  the  main  the  balance 


of  trade  favors  Rhodesia.  Despite  the  'UN 
sanctions,  Rhodesia  Is  trading  with  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Rhodeslan  chromlte  is  on  the 
banned  list.  So  to  make  good  on  our  policy 
of  knifing  oiar  friends,  the  Administration 
has  had  to  allow  U.S.  dollars  to  go  abroad  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Import  Communist 
chromlte. 

So  bridges  are  being  buUt  to  Rhodesia,  and 
they  are  being  built  from  both  sides.  The 
wonderful  turnout  at  this  dinner  this  eve- 
ning is  proof  that  many  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  Indulge  in  "peaceful-coexistence"  with 
Rhodesia.  It  shows  th.it  there  may  be  some 
benefit  in  cultural  exchanges  after  all.  It 
may  even  be  that  by  programs  such  as  this 
we  may  cause  Rhodesia  to  "mellow"  and 
cease  boing  the  threat  to  world  peace  that 
Mr.  Ambassador  Goldberg  keeps  complaining 
about. 

Rhodesia's  problem,  if  we  may  try  to  guess 
at  the  strange  workings  of  the  minds  of  our 
policymakers,  seems  to  be  that  Rhodesians 
are  still  too  anti-Communist.  Rhodesia  wants 
the  West  to  win.  The  American  policy  Is  No- 
win.  All  around  the  world,  we  have  been 
anti-anti-Communlst.  Our  policy  of  Commu- 
nist containment  has  been  less  than  success- 
ful. We  have  been  far  more  successful  at 
containing  and  demoralizing  the  anti-Com- 
munists. 

I  have  one  more  item  to  report  as  evidence 
of  Rhodeslan  spirit.  On  May  7,  the  Rhodeslan 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs.  Mr.  William 
Harper,  spoke  to  the  Rhodeslan  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  in  Bulwayo. 

Mr.  Harper  expressed  his  personal  view  that 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  would  be  willing 
to  allow  Rhodesians  to  volunteer  to  help  the 
American  effort  In  'Vietnam.  Telegram  con- 
firms definite  offer  of  Rhodesia  to  help.  Now, 
the  men  of  the  Rhodeslan  army  and  reserves 
are  superior  trained  fighters.  They  have  had 
experience  with  Communist  guerrillas  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  in  Malaysia.  More  than 
that,  they  have  the  will  to  win.  If  the  offer  of 
the  Rhodeslan  government  Is  accepted  by 
the  U.S.  and  South  'Vietnam,  it  is  believed 
that  as  many  as  5.000  crack  troops  and  offi- 
cers would  immediately  make  themselves 
available  to  go  to  Vietnam.  There  is  nothing 
that  Rhodesians  would  like  better  than  to 
help  the  West  win  the  war  against  world 
Communism. 

I  think  that  Rhodesia  has  solved  many  of 
its  problems.  Its  independence  is  no  more  a 
matter  of  dispute  by  sensible  observers.  They 
are  willing  to  open  up  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Britain  on  any  matter  that  will  not 
Jeopardize  their  lndep>endence.  They  would 
like  to  renew  their  relationship  w^ith  Britain 
as  trading  partners,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both.  They  are  hoping  that  the  U.S. 
will  return  to  a  position  that  at  least  ap- 
proaches neutrality,  if  not  accepting  the 
willing  hand  of  friendship  offered. 

The  question  now  stands  with  the  United 
States:  Eto  we  want  victory  over  world  Com- 
munism? Are  we  so  anxiotis  to  be  friends 
with  the  Communists  that  we  want  to 
squelch  a  valuable  friend  from  the  Western 
tradition?  Will  the  U.S.  accept  the  Rho- 
deslan volunteers?  If  we  accept  the  Rhode- 
slan volunteers,  we  should  only  do  it  If  we 
have  the  will  to  win,  as  the  Rhodesians  have 
the  will  to  win.  Two  years  ago  when  the 
Rhodesians  declared  Independence,  every- 
body said  that  they  couldn't  win.  They 
didn't  reckon  with  the  spirit  of  courage,  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  and  devotion  that  has 
typically  animated  Western  man.  The  Rho- 
desians have  It.  That's  why  they  are  win- 
ning. That's  why  they  want  to  help  the  West 
win  In  'Vietnam.  The  United  States  has  the 
power,  the  capability,  the  history  to  win.  We 
must  now  demonstrate  that  we  have  the 
will  to  win,  not  only  in  'Vietnam,  but  every- 
where that  Communism  presents  its  chal- 
lenge of  world  conquest.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men, when  we  do,  Rhodesia  will  be  stand- 
ing proudly  by  our  side. 
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OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  legitimate  concern  has  been  raised 
over  Red  China's  intent  in  the  recent 
riots  in  Hong  Kong.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  People's  Republic  was  and  still 
is  behind  a  great  deal  of  the  unfortunate 
tragedy  which  has  erupted  on  the  bus- 
tling streets  of  the  British  crown  colony. 

Are  we  witnessing  the  end  of  China's 
tolerance  of  the  profitable  city?  It  is 
important  to  remember,  and  I  have  made 
the  point  in  the  past,  that  Hong  Kong 
is  a  definite  economic  and  financial  asset 
to  the  People's  Republic  and  as  long  as 
it  remains  so  it  is  doubtful  that  a  serious 
attempt  to  significantly  change  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  will  be  made. 

This,  however,  does  not  preclude  har- 
assment of  British  and  local  Hong  Kong 
authorities,  even  at  the  scale  of  the 
present  incidents.  Because  Hong  Kong  is 
such  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
the  Pacific  community,  I  felt  an  analysis 
of  the  present  circumstances  existing  in 
the  crown  colony  should  be  made.  The 
immediate  past  riots  and  the  present 
incidents  should  be  viewed  within  the 
perspective  I  will  attempt  to  put  forth. 

Many  consider  Hong  Kong  to  be  the 
most  significant  of  the  remaining  British 
crown  colonies.  Part  of  the  land  of  Hong 
Kong,  including  the  city  of  Hong  Kong, 
was  ceded  to  Britain  "in  perpetuity"  by 
the  Manchus  in  the  19th  century.  The 
majority  of  the  land,  however,  remains 
in  British  control  through  a  lease  which 
expires  in  1997.  What  will  happen  past 
that  time  is,  as  are  many  aspects  of 
Hong  Kong  today,  uncertain. 

Paramount  nulitary  and  civil  authority 
in  Hong  Kong  is  vested  in  an  appointed 
British  Governor  representing  the  Crown. 
The  Governor  receives  guidance  from  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  OfiSces  at  Londoa 
An  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative 
Council  further  aid  the  Governor  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  laws;  both  of 
these  bodies  are  appointed.  The  Urban 
Council  is  the  only  governing  body  in  the 
colony  which  includes  elected  members. 
But  elections  still  fail  to  elicit  a  serious 
response  from  Hong  Kong  citizens;  in 
late  1966,  only  9  to  14  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  had  registered.  The  Urban 
Council,  whose  influence  was  extremely 
limited  to  begin  with,  thus  has  very  little 
bargaining  power  with  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration. As  a  result.  Hong  Kong  is 
controlled — almost  exclusively — by  the 
British  Government. 

At  present  Hong  Kong's  economy  ap- 
pears to  be  relatively  healthy.  In  1964, 
a  tremendous  boom  took  place.  In  1965, 
however,  a  serious  recession  ensued. 
Since  that  time  Hong  Kong  has  enjoyed 
gradual  expansion  and  in  many  areas 
now  rests  at  a  position  comparable  to 
that  of  the  prerecession  period.  The  re- 
cent riots  have  had  a  slight  effect  on  the 
economy,  which  I  will  discuss  later.  Most 
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sectors  of  the  economy  now  appear  to  be 
leveling  off.  Internal  business  is  still  slug- 
gish, but  trade  is  adequate,  though  the 
rate  of  growth  slipped  in  1966. 

Accurate  speculation  as  to  the  future 
state  of  Hong  Kong's  economy  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  This  results  from  many 
factors.  First,  Hong  Kong  depends  main- 
ly on  external  trade  for  the  development 
of  economic  prosperity.  External  trade, 
however,  is  subject  to  many  whimsical 
forces:  world  political  climate;  economic 
conditions  among  the  nations  with  whom 
Hong  Kong  trades;  the  fluctuations  in 
the  world  market.  Further,  industry  in 
the  colony  has  failed  to  respond  to  vari- 
ous attempts  at  diversification.  It  con- 
tinues presently  to  function  well  through 
sales  of  fairly  basic  products  to  a  limited 
number  of  countries.  Both  the  narrow- 
ness of  product  emphasis  and  market 
are  exceptionally  susceptible  to  the 
above-mentioned  unstable  factors.  Third, 
Hong  Kong  has  little,  if  any,  long  range 
plarming  system.  The  colony  has  man- 
aged thus  far  on  the  basis  of  a  year  to 
year  macroeconomic  policy.  Hong  Kong 
is  thus  ill  prepared  for  any  substantial 
economic  change  in  the  future — such  as 
the  imminent  entrance  of  Great  Britain 
into  the  Common  Market  and  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  preferential  treatment — 
and  has  little  direction  in  its  economy. 
These  three  factors  afford  che  analyst 
inconsiderable  foundation  for  specula- 
tion. 

The  most  critical  problems  facing 
Hong  Kong  today  are  social.  Housing  is  a 
key  area  of  concern.  There  exists  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  adequate  living 
facilities,  with  the  number  of  squatters 
reported  in  excess  of  550,000  in  1966. 
Various  government  agencies  are  work- 
ing toward  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
are  hindered  by  a  chronic  inability  to 
raise  funds.  The  private  building  indus- 
try, still  struggling-  toward  a  stable  posi- 
tion, is  of  little  assistance.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
mark  IV  program,  for  example,  has  suc- 
cessfully relocated  85,000  pieople.  Much 
more  must  be  accomplished,  however. 

Health  continues  to  be  a  problem  in 
Hong  Kong.  There  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  hospitals.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  and  typhus  in  1966  increased 
from  the  previous  year,  although  major 
epidemics  were  avoided.  Again  shortage 
of  funds  obstructs  the  alleviation  of  the 
problem. 

The  most  striking  social  problem  in 
Hong  Kong  recently  has  been  labor.  Al- 
though wages  have  risen  steadily  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  cost  of  living,  the 
number  of  man-days  lost  through  labor- 
n-anagement  disputes  continues  to  in- 
crease and  Is  seen  as  one  of  the  major 
c:  jses  of  the  recent  rioting. 

The  cIvU  tranquillity  that  Hong  Kong 
enjoyed  for  nearly  a  decade — with  the  ex- 
ception of  minor  disturbances  in  1966 — 
wa.-  shattered  early  this  year  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations  and  riots.  The  riots 
allegedly  evolved  from  a  number  of  labor 
disputes,  the  rioting  having  begua-in  an 
artificial  flower  factory  involved  In  a 
labor  disagreement.  Prom  the  beginning, 
however.  It  was  obvious  that  the  riots 
were  Commimlst-lnsplred.  The  mobs 
brandished  copies  of  the  writings  of  Mao- 


Tse-tung;  posters  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leader  were  plastered  on  walls;  and 
slogans  such  as,  "the  imperialists  are 
bulljdng  us  and  must  be  dealt  with 
severely,"  were  chanted.  The  strikes  ema- 
nated, it  was  believed,  from  genuine  eco- 
nomic grievances,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
mobs  was  definitely  accentuated  by  the 
cultural  revolution  going  on  in  the  CPR. 
The  riots  were,  at  first  loud  and  dis- 
orderly, but  serious  injury  or  damage 
did  not  ensue. 

I  must  interject  here  a  comment  on 
Communist  incitement  of  riots  in  gen- 
eral. Any  kind  of  social  disturbance 
within  a  Western-oriented  nation  is 
clearly  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  most  happy  to 
see  riots  or  demonstrations  break  out. 
V/hen  social  eruptions  do  occur,  the  Com- 
munists will  lend  what  assistance  they 
can  toward  making  them  more  severe.  We 
muit  bear  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  analyze 
the  recent  rioting  In  Hong  Kong.  The  role 
assumed  by  the  Communists  was  sub- 
stantial, but  they  were  not  necessarily 
responsible  for  the  actual  beginning  of 
t'  '"  disturbances. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Peking  became 
officially  involved  in  the  disturbances  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  New  China  News 
Agency  called  for  redress  of  police  bru- 
tality against  demonstrators  in  the  Brit- 
ish colony.  The  flames  of  insurrection 
were  farmed  by  the  local  Commimist 
newspapers,  led  by  the  publication  Wen 
Wei  Pao.  On  May  14,  through  more  for- 
mal channels,  Peking  confronted  the 
British  authorities  with  a  series  of  de- 
mands, including  the  immediale'  and  im- 
conditional  release  of  all  those  arrested 
In  the  disturbances,  official  apologies  to 
the  pro-Communists,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  police  officials  whom  the  Com- 
munists accused  of  resorting  to  excessive 
measures  for  the  control  of  the  mobs. 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  surrounded 
the  Peking  Involvement.  Many  believed 
that  Peking  had  entered  the  picture  re- 
luctantly, perhaps  wanting  only  to  voice 
support  of  pro-Communist  forces  in  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  barbaric  capi- 
talist— in  this  light,  of  course.  Red  China 
had  a  special,  cultural  commitment. 
Further,  due  to  the  great  disruption 
faced  by  the  CPR  as  a  result  of  the  cul- 
tural revolution,  Peking  may  have 
viewed  the  Hong  Kong  riots  as  an  in- 
ternally unifying  issue.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  clear  that  the  stability  of  Hong 
Kong  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
CPR  as  8  market  for  her  exports;  trade 
between  the  British  colony  and  the 
mainland  totals  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion yearly,  with  the  CPR  maintaining  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  nearly  98 
percent.  Thus  Hong  Kong  represents  a 
valuable  source  of  hard  currency  for  the 
Communists  and  would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial flnancial  setback  if  lost. 

As  the  flrst  series  of  riots  subsided  In 
late  May,  the  position  of  Peking  became 
abundantly  clear:  They  were  willing  to 
accept  an  easy,  quick,  and  inexpensive 
victory,  but  did  not  view  the  Issue  worthy 
of  great  economic  or  diplomatic  expense. 
Peking  did  not  flnd  It  in  its  best  Interest 
to  assume  a  major  role  In  the  harass- 


ment of  British  authorities  and  remained 
satisfied  to  support  the  effort  with  noth- 
ing more  than  verbal  reassursaice. 
Peking's  reluctance  to  lend  substantial 
support  to  the  insurrection  in  Hong  Kong 
must  be  seen  as  an  Important  factor  in 
the  failure  of  the  riots  to  have  any  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  colony. 

Another  significant  factor  contributing 
to  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  was  the 
inability  of  the  Communist  agitators  to 
gain  solid  following  among  the  Hong 
Kong  citizens.  Not  only  was  relatively 
little  assistance  subscribed  from  the 
masses,  but  prominent  Hong  Kong  left- 
ists were  also  unwilling  to  substantially 
further  the  cause.  They  had  too  much 
at  stake  in  their  personal  affairs  to  take 
part  in  such  a  questionable  imdertaking. 

The  admirable  position  taken  by  the 
British  Government,  especially  the  stat- 
ure of  Gov.  David  Trench,  and  his  ad- 
ministrators, was,  by  far,  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  Communists' 
failure.  Restraint  and  firmness  charac- 
terized the  British  attitude.  The  mobs 
were  carefully  watched  and  violence  was 
quickly  quelled,  yet  the  police  took  excep- 
tional care  not  to  injure  anyone  or  incite 
the  crowd  in  any  way  toward  extremes. 
Governor  Trench  worked  diligently  to 
bring  the  disturbance  under  control,  yet 
he  rigidly  refused  to  comply  'with  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  first  wave  of  violence  did  not  con- 
clude without  some  derogatory  effects. 
The  financial  climate  of  the  colony  was 
noticeably  less  lively.  Capital  flowing  into 
the  colony  diminished  by  an  estimated 
25  to  50  percent.  The  stock  market  was 
forced  to  close  for  a  number  of  days  and 
when  It  reopened  near  the  end  of  May 
prices  were  dcwn  10  percent.  Bank  ac- 
tivities were  slovvcd  considerably.  These 
and  other  developments  demonstrated  a 
great  loss  of  confidence  In  the  stability 
of  Hong  Kong.  Further,  they  may  well 
lead  to  a  serious  business  recession. 

On  June  8,  a  second  series  of  riots 
began.  Once  again,  the  riots  began  over  a 
labor  dispute,  and,  once  again,  after  a 
brief  delay,  Peking  became  involved.  At 
first,  Peking's  attitude  appeared  to  be 
considerably  different.  The  Washington 
Post,  on  June  14,  reported: 

Communist  China  called  on  the  Chinese 
...  to  mobilize  themselves  into  a  "mighty 
revolutionary  army"  In  order  to  "smash  the 
dec.ident  and  moribund  reactionary  rule  of 
Britlsli  Imperialism  In  Hong  Kong." 

This  was  a  much  more  rigid,  anti-Brit- 
ish stand  than  the  CPR  had  taken  before 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  an  official 
ban  on  sales  of  fresh  meat,  poultry,  and 
seafood  normally  Imported  daily  from 
the  mainland.  Shipments  of  fresh  water 
were  also  put  under  embargo.  Although 
these  bans  were  not  wholeheartedly  hon- 
ored by  the  Red  Chinese,  the  respective 
food  supplies  were  considerably  affected 
and  Peking's  posture  was  clearly  defined. 

As  the  riots  unfold,  however,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  China  Is  wlUing  to 
harass  the  Hong  Kong  and  British  au- 
thorities solely  on  a  diplomatic  level. 
Token  financial  support  has  reportedly 
been  given  to  some  of  the  pro-Commu- 
nist demonstrators  In  the  crown  colony. 
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but  Peking  has  done  little  else  to  aggra- 
vate the  disorder.  At  the  same  time,  vio- 
lence, which  has  been  more  evident  in 
this  series  of  riots — though  still  on  a 
minor  scale — has  been  met  by  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities.  Many  more  arrests  and  other 
precautionary  measures  have  been  taken 
and  the  Government  does  not  intend  to 
relent.  These  two  factors  afford  observ- 
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ers  of  the  situation  confidence  that 
Hong  Kong  will  remain  in  British  con- 
trol— that  stability  will  be  maintained. 
The  rioting,  now  subsiding  in  Hong 
Kong,  gives  members  of  the  Pacific  com- 
mimlty  no  reason  for  panic.  The  British 
plan  to  stand  firmly  behind  their  colony. 
Neither  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong,  nor 
Peking  are  willing  to  support  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Demonstrations  may 


continue  sporadically,  designed  for  the 
inconvenience  of  the  British  authorities, 
and  reflecting  desires  of  the  people  for 
certain  social  reforms,  but  Hong  Kong 
still  represents  one  of  Peking's  major 
sources  for  hard  currency  exchange,  and 
as  long  as  Hong  Kong  remains  profitable 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  CPR  will  make  a 
more  concerted  effort  than  the  one  re- 
flected by  the  recent  riots. 


SENATE 

Friday,  August  11, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
ordained  that  not  in  cushioned  seats  of 
comfort,  but  in  danger  and  stern  con- 
flict shall  we  find  our  strength  and  our 
triumph. 

In  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  we  cherish  the 
golden  heritage  that  has  been  given  us 
through  the  virtue  and  valor  of  those 
whose  records  within  these  Legislative 
Halls  have  helped  to  make  the  greatness 
of  our  free  land. 

Inspire  us,  we  pray,  so  to  follow  their 
shining  example  that  we,  the  children 
of  their  faith,  may  hold  our  inheritance 
as  a  precious  trust.  Lead  us,  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  this  new  day,  to  the  sources 
of  strength  and  victory,  to  the  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  of  Thine  en- 
abling grace. 

For  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration.  Since  these 
names  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
ports will  be  received  and  the  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Michael  Baron.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the 
Coast  Guard: 

John  McDonald  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard;   and 

John  R.  Plaggmler  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal -of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, following  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI,  and  that  state- 
ments made  therein  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con^deratlon  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lawrence  C.  McQuade,  of  Ari- 
zona, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Thailand,  and  the  nomination  of 
Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Chad. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Unger  as  Ambassador-designate  to 
Thailand.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
in  that  country  and  has  performed  out- 
standingly as  our  Ambassador  to  Laos.  I 
believe  the  President,  in  this  particular 
instance  and  for  that  particular  part  of 
the  world,  has  made  an  outstanding 
choice. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  Immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 
BUREAU 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  WiUiam  Haddon,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Director  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Leonard  Unger.  of  Maryland,  to 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.  I    ask   unanimous 


consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  . 


THE    BEGINNING    OF    AN    END    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
fluence of  recent  events  has  dramatized, 
as  never  before,  the  Imperative  need  to 
reassess  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
The  country  is  deeply  troubled  and  highly 
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dubious  about  this  war.  The  President's 
decision  to  deploy  an  additional  45,000 
troops,  continuing  reports  of  military 
stalemate  and  lack  of  progress  in  pacifi- 
cation, and  the  budgetary  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  war  In  competition  with  the 
urgent  national  call  to  respond  to  the 
agony  of  our  cities — all  combine  to 
project  Vietnam  as  the  prime  Issue 
before  the  country. 

Recent  reports  show  that  many  observ- 
ers consider  the  military  situation  to  be 
stalemated — and  for  reasons  which  are 
political  rather  than  military;  and  that 
our  side  is  falling  in  the  political  arena. 
Despite  the  expenditure  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  the  troop  strength  of  the 
Communist  regular  and  guerrilla  forces 
is  at  an  alltime  high  and  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Communist  forces  as 
opposed  to  ours  Is  at  least  suflBcient  ap- 
parently to  attain  a  military  stalemate. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
paradox  is  possible  when  we  have  in 
place  against  a  small  undeveloped  state. 
North  Vietnam,  and  local  guerrilla  forces, 
the  greatest  fighting  force,  armed  with 
incredible  firepower,  ever  deployed  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Yet,  security  in  the  Vietnamese  coun- 
tryside Is  as  bad  as  ever.  There  has  been 
no  meaningful  progress  In  p8u;ificatlon. 
About  a  year  ago  our  strategists  decided 
on  a  division  of  labor  between  ourselves 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  Our 
troops  took  over  the  job  of  fighting  the 
Commimlst  "regular  force"  luiits  while 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was 
freed  to  concentrate  on  pacification  and 
antiguerrllla  operations.  Now,  let  us  be 
blunt  about  it:  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  has  not  been  successful  at 
this  Job;  and  this  is  the  Achilles  heel  of 
our  effort. 

A  recent  report  in  the  New  York  limes 
deservedly  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  I  shall  quote  a  brief  por- 
tion of  It: 

American  officials  concede  that  pacifica- 
tion Is  at  best  creeping  ahead  in  three-quar- 
ters of  the  country  and  stopped  cold  In  the 
northern  part.  .  .  .  But  nothing  better  than 
this  can  be  hoped  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  without  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  South  Vietnamese  society — without 
a  second  revolution  to  counter  the  revolu- 
tion, however,  bogus,  that  the  Vletcong  have 
promised  for  more  than  a  decade  .  .  .  and 
from  the  same  report:  "So  now  the  Ameri- 
cans, implicitly  admitting  that  they  despair 
of  results  from  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves, are  moving  Into  action  against  the 
guerrillas  .  .  .  'We  are  on  the  way  to  a  pol- 
icy of  occupation  in  this  country,'  a  Wash- 
ington official  said  not  long  ago.  'We  have 
found  that  unless  we  put  enormous  num- 
bers of  our  own  troops  Into  a  very  small 
area  the  thing  doesn't  go."'  (N.Y.  Times: 
R.  W.  Apple,  Auglist  7,  1967). 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  as  a  nation 
must  stop  and  think  very  carefully  for 
we  have  arrived  at  this  new  watershed. 

Notwithstanding  stalemate,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  past  decade  in  Vietnam 
is  threatening  to  push  us  into  a  nev/ 
and  disastrous  commitment.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  absolutely  must  not  embark 
on  a  colonial  enterprise  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  piecemeal 
decisions  will  be  taken  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, in  response  to  the  present  impasse 
brought  on  by  the  inability  of  the  South 


Vietnamese  to  help  themselves,  which 
will  plunge  us  irrevocably — though  over 
a  period  of  time — into  a  full-blown 
colonial  venture,  where  we  will  be  fight- 
ing both  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
guerrillas. 

Looking  at  our  Nation  philosophically, 
I  believe  that  there  are  two  fears  haimt- 
Ing  the  American  people  and  they  have 
an  important  connection.  One  is  the  fear 
of  appeasing  the  rioters  in  the  ghettos; 
the  other  is  the  fear  of  losing  what  is 
alleged  to  be  our  Vietnam  war.  Neither 
fear  is  justified  or  valid  or  good  policy. 
Indeed,  the  hallmark  of  the  maturity  of 
the  American  people  will  be  to  reject 
both  fears.  To  do  long  overdue  Justice 
In  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  is  but  to  make 
up  for  the  deep  sociological  changes,  and 
the  deprivations,  the  discrimination  of 
a  century.  To  do  what  must  be  done  in 
Vietnam  Is  to  recognize  the  limitation  of 
our  commitment  there,  as  we  have  our- 
selves expressed  it,  and  to  reject  the 
view  that  it  is  our  war,  which  it  is  not. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  a  commit- 
ment to  help  a  people  to  defend  them- 
selves and  govern  themselves  must  be 
limited  by  their  will,  disposition,  and 
capability  to  do  so.  We  can  only  give 
them  the  opportunity — they  must  make 
it  good.  When  we  have  given  them  the 
opportunity,  we  have  performed  on  our 
commitment.  This  is  the  point  we  are 
shortly  reaching  in'  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  war  to  lose  as  there  was 
no  war  to  win;  it  Is  not  ova  war,  it  is 
theirs — imless  we  decide,  now,  to  go  all 
out  to  make  it  oiu*  own,  in  which  case  the 
Vietnamese  people  would  become  inci- 
dental to  it  and  we  would  be  the  colonial- 
ists. 

What  Is  called  for  now  In  Vietnam  Is 
an  examination  of  our  commitment.  I 
shall  do  that  briefly  now.  I  ask  any 
skeptics  to  review  the  process  which  has 
led  us  from  President  Eisenhower's  lim- 
ited offer  of  assistance  and  advice  in 
1954  to  our  present  situation — 500,000 
American  troops  tied  down  in  a  military 
stalemate  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

An  appropriate  starting  point  for  the 
examination  of  our  commitment  is  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  letter  to  President 
Diem  of  October  1,  1954.  That  was  13 
years  ago.  This  was  the  flrst  formal  offer 
of  United  States  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  following  the  division  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  Geneva  accords  and  the 
departure  of  French  colonial  power. 

I  interject  to  say  to  those  who  tell  us 
this  is  going  to  be  a  long  war  that  it  Is 
already  a  long  war. 

The  operative  paragraphs  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  letter  read  as  follows : 

We  have  been  exploring  ways  and  means 
to  permit  our  aid  to  Vietnam  to  be  more 
effective  and  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  welfare  and  stabUlty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  VletnEim. 

I  am.  accordingly,  instructing  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Vietnam  to  examine  with 
you  in  your  capacity  as  Chief  of  Government, 
how  an  Intelligent  program  of  American  aid 
given  directly  to  your  government  can  serve 
to  assist  Vietnam  In  Its  present  hour  of  trial, 
provided  that  your  government  is  prepared^ 
to  give  assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  per- 
formance it  would  be  able  to  maintain  in  the 
event  such  aid  were  supplied. 

The  purpose  of  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietuaxn  In  developing  and 


maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  military  means.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  expects  that  this  aid  will 
be  met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  undertaking 
needed  reforms.  It  hopes  that  such  aid,  com- 
bined with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will 
contribute  effectively  toward  an  independ- 
ent Vietnam  endowed  with  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  government  would,  I  hope, 
be  so  responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspira- 
tions of  its  people,  so  enlightened  in  pur- 
pose and  effective  in  performance,  that  it 
will  be  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  discourage  any  who  might  wish  to  Im- 
pwse  a  foreign  Ideology  on  your  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  It  and  as  I 
think  the  country  will  read  it,  it  would 
be  wise,  indeed,  for  President  Johnson  to 
address  a  letter  with  identical  language 
to  the  new  Goverrmient  of  Vietnam  es- 
tablished after  the  September  elections. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  all  too  obvious  that 
we  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  Insist- 
ing that  Diem  live  up  to  his  half  of  the 
commitment.  Instead,  we  permitted  his 
regime  to  become  the  very  antithesis  of 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  of  Vietnam.  It  is  per- 
tinent at  this  point  to  recall  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  famous  aphorism: 

Guerrillas  are  fish,  and  the  people  are  the 
water  in  which  they  swim.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  Is  right,  the  flsh  wlU  thrive 
and  multiply. 

Diem  certainly  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  the  optimum  degree  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  temperature  has  not 
been  changed  significantly  by  any  of 
the  succeeding  regimes. 

Our  commitment  in  Vietnam  has  been 
extended  since  President  Eisenhowers 
original  letter.  Under  President  Kermedy 
we  assumed  a  commitment  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  choose  their  own  government  and  de- 
termine their  own  future  free  from 
armed  coercion  by  Hanoi  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. This  is  an  honorable  commitment. 
But,  we  have  fulfilled  this  commitment 
at  much  greater  cost  and  sacrifice  than 
anyone  expected  to  be  required. 

The  policy  of  deploying  major  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  Vietnam  is  generally 
considered  to  date  from  President  John- 
son's New  Year's  message  of  December 
1963,  but  even  this  message  made  it  clear 
that  our  policy  was  one  of  aid  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Vietnam,  and 
that  we  were  free  to  phase  out  the  forces 
deployed  as  the  Vietnamese  became  in- 
creasingly capable  of  dealing  with  the 
aggression  against  them. 

None  of  this  represents  a  commitment 
to  make  it  our  war — not  President  Eisen- 
hower's, not  President  Kennedy's,  not 
President  Johnson's. 

We  have  by  now  fully  discharged  our 
commitment  by  giving  every  opportunity 
to  the  forces  of  Vietnam  to  be  trained, 
supplied,  and  built  up  so  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  defense  of  their  own  coun- 
try. So,  too,  we  have  helped  to  afford  the 
framework  in  which  a  freely  elected 
Government  of  Vietnam  may  come  about 
based  on  a  freely  adopted  national  con- 
stitution. We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the 
gyrations  which  have  been  gone  through 
in  this  latter  respect,  including  the  dec- 
laration of  Premier  Ky  that  if  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  election,  he 
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irould  not  hesitate  to  use  force  to  maln- 
iain  the  authority  of  the  military  regime. 
Iklarshal  E^,  as  spokesman  for  the  mili- 
ary government,  has  expressed  con- 
empt  for  civilian  rule  smd  has  threat- 
med  to  replace  by  force  even  a  freely 
elected  civilian  government,  which 
night  make  peace  overtures  of  which 
16  disapproved.  We  have  all  heard  the 
■umors  of  the  pending  Military  Council 
ichich.  no  matter  who  is  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  will  really  nm  the  country, 
secause  it  will  represent  the  power  in  the 
M)untry. 

We  have  noticed  as  well  the  difSculties 
3f  the  campaign  which  has  now  begun. 
We  have  noted  the  limitations  on  the 
slates  that  could  stand  for  election, 
&nd  the  Inadequacy  of  the  electoral  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  the  total  removal  of 
certain  slates — with  news  only  this 
morning  that  seven  of  the  10  civilian 
candidates  have  decided  to  forgo  fur- 
ther campaigning  because  conditions  are 
such  that  they  cannot  even  campaign. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inadequacy  of 
the  slates  and  the  electoral  campaign,  as 
well  as  the  total  removal  of  certain  slates 
from  the  competition,  we  are  giving  the 
Vietnamese  their  opportunity.  We  can- 
not be  the  guardians  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam;  it  is  up  to  them  to  make 
the  electoral  process  work.  All  we  can  do 
is  help  them  create  conditions  in  which 
a  free  and  fair  national  election  can  take 
place,  so  that  the  government  is  legiti- 
mate and  of  their  own  choosing.  Beyond 
that  we  cannot  go. 

Instead  of  proclaiming  threateningly 
that  the  military  wiU  not  permit  any 
civilian  meddling  with  the  war  policies 
of  the  junta,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  Marshal  Ky  and  his  colleagues 
to  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making 
the  ARVN  the  effective  fighting  force  it 
needs  to  be. 

So  I  make  four  major  points  In  this 
speech,  Mr.  President.  First,  it  is  widely 
known  in  South  Vietnam  that  reforms  in 
the  armed  forces  are  as  vital  as  reforms 
in  the  country.  Reports  of  Incompetence 
and  corruption  among  even  higher  levels 
of  command  are  rife.  The  effect  on  the 
will  and  ability  of  many  ARVN  units  to 
find  and  close  with  the  enemy  is  so 
noticeable  as  to  demand  reform. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not 
want  a  Communist  government  imposed 
on  them. 

The  second  point  is  that  what  remains 
to  be  demonstrated,  however,  is  whether 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  produce  the 
requisite  leadership  to  produce  a  \1able, 
broadly  based.  non-Communist  govern- 
ment. If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
capable  of  this — and  it  is  now  13  years 
later — it  will  be  their  failure  and  not 
ours. 

It  is  the  force  of  nationalism  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  check  to  Com- 
munist exi>anslon  and  imperialism.  The 
question  which  must  now  be  answered 
is  whether  this  flaming  spirit  exists  in 
South  Vietnam  or  whether,  as  many 
claim,  it  is  Ho  Chi  Minh,  rather  than  a 
South  Vietnamese  leader,  who  is  the 
George  Washington  there.  It  Is  time  to 
put  this  to  the  test.  We  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  do  this  In  connection  with  the 
Sept«nber  elections  In  Vietnam. 


In  a  Senate  speech  on  July  13  last,  I 
proposed  as  a  first  step  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  bipartisan,  blue-ribbon 
special  commission  to  go  to  Vietnam  to 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  fairness  of 
the  election. 

I  believe  we  have  to  give  notice  now, 
and  I  again  urge  the  President  to  appoint 
such  a  bipartisan,  blue-ribbon  special 
commission  and  to  send  it  to  Vietnam, 
so  that  the  Vietnamese  electorate  and  the 
candidates  are  clearly  informed  of  our 
Intentions  and  understand  clearly  the 
significance  of  the  government  to  be 
elected  in  September.  We  must  give  notice 
now,  unequivocally,  that  this  is  the  last 
clear  chance — I  repeat,  the  last  clear 
chance — for  fulfilling  the  conditions 
stipulated  by  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  upon  which  we 
have  undertaken  a  military  role  in  Viet- 
nam at  such  enormous  cost. 

My  third  point:  In  addition  to  the  re- 
form of  the  armed  forces  and  the  elec- 
tions themselves,  there  are  two  other 
crucial  postelection  developments  which 
require  urgent  attention. 

We  must  insist  that  the  elections  are 
foUowed  promptly  by  a  process  of  polit- 
ical coalescence  and  consolidation.  The 
group  that  wins  the  election  and  forms 
the  Government  must  take  the  initiative 
in  reaching  out  to  the  defeated  groups  in 
a  spirit  of  reconcihation.  The  legitimate 
Interests  of  all  the  groups  contesting  the 
elections  must  be  incorporated,  and  find 
a  voice,  in  the  processes  and  decisions  of 
government 

Fourth,  and  most  crucially,  we  must 
exert  maximum  persuasion  to  see  that 
this  process  of  poUtical  coalescense  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  all-out  national  campaign 
for  economic  and  social  reform  and 
especially  of  land  reform.  An  Incessant, 
dedicated  effort  must  be  launched  to  win 
the  support  of  the  disinherited  60  per- 
cent of  South  Vietnamese  who  are  now 
equally  indifferent  to  the  Vietcong  and 
the  government  of  Saigon.  It  is  this  for- 
gotten 60  percent  of  the  population 
which  constitutes,  in  the  words  of  Mao 
Tse-timg,  the  water  In  which  the 
guerrilla  fishes  swim.  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  economic  and  social 
reform  ana  its  most  tangible  evidence 
in  South  Vietnam  is  land  reform.  The 
Vietcong  is  maldng  this  its  principal 
talking  point  in  getting  recruits.  Very 
little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  In  the 
way  of  meaningful  land  reform  by  the 
Vietnamese  regimes  and  governments 
since  1954. 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  stand  now 
and  be  counted.  Considering  what  they 
have  been  through  over  the  past  decade, 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  they 
can  quickly  match  the  fanatic  dedication 
of  the  Vietcong — although  really  they 
should,  they  are  the  same  people.  But 
"motivation  gap"  has  been  too  large  for 
too  long. 

Let  us.  let  the  United  States,  at  least 
give  notice  now  to  the  leaders  and  people 
of  South  Vietnam  that  they  must  trans- 
form themselves  into  a  resolute  and  pur- 
poseful nation.  Only  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  South  will  break  the  military 
Stalemate  and  convince  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  that  their  ruthless  enterprise 
cannot  succeed. 
I  reject  the  argument  that  we  can  ex- 


pect no  political  gains  until  "security"  is 
established  first.  On  the  contrary,  the 
key  to  pacification  and  security  is  win- 
ning the  active  political  allegiance  of  the 
p>opulation. 

There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  very  same  analysis  which  I  have 
made  here  would  sustain  a  conclusion 
that  we  must  crush  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  by  a  massive  escalation  of 
the  war  in  both  cases.  With  this  I  do  not 
agree.  No  matter  how  effective  in  combat 
our  military  weight  might  prove  to  be,  it 
would  be  useless  in  the  larger  sense  if 
there  was  not  a  government  in  South 
Vietnam  capable  of  establishing  and  nm- 
ning  a  free  country  which  has  self-gen- 
erating staying  power.  I  believe  this  ef- 
fectively Invalidates  the  massive  escala- 
tion alternative,  which  has  been  our  re- 
sponse at  so  many  stages  in  the  past.  As 
a  former  South  Vietnamese  Prime  Minis- 
ter puts  it: 

The  problem  Isn't  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.  It's  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  progressively  given  up 
many  of  our  options  about  our  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  regained  the  initi- 
ative. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  mark  the  begiiming  of  an  end  of  our 
commitment  there,  and  the  September 
elections  present  the  opportunity  for  that 
beginning.  Instead  of  allowing  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  past  to  plunge  us  into  a 
new  assumption  of  colonial  poUtical  re- 
sponsibihties,  we  must  reverse  the 
process  and  take  the  begirming  steps 
looking  toward  the  end  of  our  major  in- 
volvement in  this  Asian  land  war. 

The  most  important  of  the  options  we 
must  reclaim  is  the  freedom  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954  has  been 
met,  to  wit,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  expects  that  its  aid  "will  be 
met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  undertaking 
needed  reforms."  The  second  option  is 
the  determination  of  the  use  to  whicli 
our  forces  should  be  put.  - 

We  should  not  be  forced  into  the  use 
of  our  forces  in  the  field  war  by  Premier 
Ky's  decision  as  to  how  he  wiU  deploy 
his  forces,  the  ARVN  forces. 

I  see  now  in  the  September  electioni 
the  time  when  the  United  States  can  re- 
gain its  options.  And,  if  free  elections 
are  not  possible  there,  then  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  Government  must  have 
another  moral  basis  for  our  commitmen; 
than  the  one  set  out  in  all  the  papers. 
As  I  know  of  none,  we  have  every  right. 
once  the  elections  take  place,  to  begin 
to  consider  phasing  out  our  commitment 

Also,  once  the  ARVN  forces  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  aggression  agair.5; 
South  Vietnam  and  with  its  internal 
security,  our  commitment  should  not  ex- 
tend to  fighting  the  war  which  they 
.should  have  become  capable  of  fighting 
for  themselves  by  now.  One  thing  we 
could  learn  from  Israel's  victory  over  the 
Arab  States:  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  determination  of  a  people  to  fight  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  time  wlttiin 
which  this  determination  must  be  mani- 
fested. We  cannot  be  considered  morally 
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obligated  to  accept  for  an  indeterminate 
period  less  than  fulfillment  of  that 
solemn  obligation. 

In  giving  notice  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese that  their  political  resolve  Is  to 
be  tested,  we  must,  of  course,  stand 
ready  to  provide  the  necessary  and  rele- 
vant material  and  moral  support  needed 
to  win  the  active  political  allegiance  of 
the  now  largely  indifferent  rural  popu- 
lation. But,  U.S.  troops  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  bnint  of  the  fighting 
indefinitely  while  South  Vietnamese 
forces  engage  in  "pacification"  opera- 
tions without  major  discernible  results. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
stalemate  in  Vietnam  can  be  broken  only 
by  the  kind  of  "political  escalation"  I 
have  outlined — that  is,  reform  of  the  mil- 
itary and  reform  of  the  countryside. 

What  will  really  discourage  Hanoi  and 
the  Vietcong  is  a  political  and  economic 
renaissance  in  the  south.  This  will  be 
a  dMcult  venture,  but  it  must  be  initi- 
ated with  full  determination  now. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  are  to  be 
precipitous  or  to  endanger  the  security 
of  our  forces,  or  of  the  ARVN,  or  allied 
forces,  or  to  fall  to  protect  the  many 
South  Vietnamese  who  have  been  stead- 
fast opponents  of  the  Vietcong,  or  to 
compromise  ongoing  operations.  Nor  is  it 
suggested  that  we  should  not  consider  the 
utilization  of  certain  bases  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  tripwire  force  in  coimectlon 
with  such  bases. 

What  I  do  urge  Is  that  once  an  elected 
government  in  Vietnam  is  formed  as  a 
result  of  the  September  elections,  we  con- 
sider It  tc  have  the  crucial  political  re- 
sponsibility to  reform  the  Armed  Forces 
and  establish  social  and  political  re- 
form, including  land  reform,  and  we 
should  tell  them  that  now.  The  United 
States  should  begin  to  also  consider  how 
best  to  effectuate  this  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility for  security  both  internal 
and  external  of  the  Govermnent  of  Viet- 
nam,  even  If  it  takes  several  years  to  do  it. 

And,  as  a  first  step,  I  urge  that  we 
limit  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — if  we 
do  not  cease  it  altogether  should  we 
deem  it  a  likely  peace  negotiations  over- 
ture— to  the  infiltration  routes  near  the 
DMZ,  and  to  serve  notice  that  we  are  free 
progressively  to  take  other  steps  phasing 
out  of  the  military  situation  and  phasing 
in  the  ARVN  forces  as  we  determine  that 
the  needed  reforms  are  being  made. 

The  way  In  which  the  President  has 
left  the  participation  of  Congress  in  the 
Vietnam  commitment  is  based  entirely 
on  the  appropriations  process,  as  our 
President  has  asserted  that  he  derives  all 
the  authority  he  needs  from  the  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution  of  August  7,  1964.  We 
are  faced,  therefore,  with  the  unenviable 
choice  of  voting  appropriations  or  not 
voting  them  for  Vietnam  operations  in 
order  to  show  our  attitude  on  the  admin- 
istration's policy. 

This  choice  is  made  extremely  difficult 
by  two  factors :  one,  the  almost  inextrica- 
ble mix  in  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  now  between 
mobilization  and  supply  for  Vietnam  op- 
erations and  mobilization  for  defense 
generally. 

The  45,000  additional  troops  for  Viet- 
nam are  in  this  appropriation,  all  right, 
but  to  try  to  acreen  them  out  here  in 


acting  on  the  appropriation  would  be  for 
practical  purposes  impossible,  as  they 
are  not  yet  deployed  or  assigned  for  Viet- 
nam but  are  somewhere  in  the  military 
establishment.  Yet,  experience,  at  least, 
should  have  taught  us  by  now  the  folly 
of  thinking  that  one  more  "last  shot"  in- 
crease in  our  military  involvement  will 
break  the  stalemate  and  put  us  on  the 
road  to  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  will  far  more  clearly  raise 
the  Vietnam  issue,  but  here  we  are  faced 
•with  the  problem  of  the  claim  that  we 
cannot  leave  our  forces  in  Vietnam  with- 
out the  necessary  supplies  and  support, 
and  this  makes  it  very  difBcult  to  reject 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  It  is  that 
view,  which  has  prevtiiled  with  me  before, 
as  I  am  sure  it  has  with  other  Senators, 
too,  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  face 
the  Issue  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion question  rather  than  to  defer  it 
further,  for  we  caimot  go  on  endorsing 
the  administration's  policy  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  voting  successive  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  without  limitation. 

Hence,  I  serve  notice  now  that  I  will 
do  my  utmost,  as  one  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  our  policy  in  Vietnam  that 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  end  of  our 
commitment  there — if  it  has  not  been 
made  by  then — on  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation  for  defense  and  Vietnam. 

Our  respected  majority  leader  has  re- 
cently reiterated  his  proposal  that  the 
Vietnam  dispute  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  Nations  for  a  settlement.  I  cer- 
tainly support  this  proposal  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  it  wiU  provide  us  with  a 
settlement  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  In 
all  candor,  however,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  little  confidence  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  will  a^ree 
to  attempt  or  be  able  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment on  Vietnam.  Hence,  I  beUeve  we 
must  have  in  parallel  a  poUcy  capable  of 
unilateral  implementation  such  as  I  have 
outlined.  I  see  nothing  whatever  incon- 
sistent between  what  I  have  suggested 
and  what  the  majority  leader  has  sug- 
gested. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I 
have  purposely  not  established  any  rigid 
time  frame  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  assiunption  of  responsibility  com- 
mensurate with  its  power  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam.  My  whole  emphasis 
has  been  one  of  policy  and  principle — to 
reassert  the  limited  and  conditional  na- 
ture of  our  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  fellow 
Senators  can  understand  that  this  speech 
is  the  result  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
deep  soul  searching  by  me  on  this  very 
trying  issue.  I  am  warning  against  a 
plunge  into  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
colonial  protectorate  in  Vietnam,  toward 
which  the  momentum  of  the  military  sit- 
uation is  carrying  us.  I  am  asking  for  a 
reversal  of  the  momentum  of  the  past 
decade — the  beginning  of  an  end  of  an 
undertaking  which  has  created  profound 
strains  in  our  society  and  which  offers  us 
no  end  if  the  past  route  is.  followed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  some  observations? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  found  this  a  most 
interesting  speech.  I  note,  for  example. 


that  in  the  course  of  the  speech,  the  Sen- 
ator places  a  certain  amount  of  the 
blame  on  Ngo  Diem  for  what  has  in  effect 
happened  in  Vietnam  since  his  tragic 
assassination. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  worst  thing  which  has  happened 
in  Vietnam  since  we  have  become  in- 
volved there — either  in  an  advisory  or  a 
more  physical  capacity — has  been  the 
assassination  of  Ngo  Diem,  who  was 
the  last  civlhan  ruler  with  any  degree  of 
stabiUty  attached  to  his  regime,  and  who 
did  try,  despite  all  his  faults,  to  bring  a 
degree  of  democracy  and  equihbrium  to 
his  nation.  That  observation  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  others  of  his  regime, 
but  I  do  apply  it  to  Ngo  Diem  himself. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  come  out  in  favor  of  the 
Cooper  proposal  on  the  limitation  of 
bombing  to  the  DMZ  area,  so  that  the 
trails  there  would  be  bombed  and  could 
be  bombed  more  effectively  than  is  the 
case  at  the  present  time  or  has  been  the 
case  over  the  past  several  years. 

In  a  reference  to  me,  which  I  deeply 
appreciate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, the  Senator  raised  a  question 
about  "httle  confidence  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  will  agree 
to  attempt  or  be  able  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment on  Vietnam." 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  the  United  Nations,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  is  not — nor  in  my  belief  is 
it  likely  to  be — the  place  to  settle  the 
Vietnamese  situation.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  UN.,  which  has  adopted  a  head- 
in-the-sand  attitude,  through  the  Se- 
curity Council,  could  help  to  bring  about 
discussions  of  this  matter,  could  open  a 
crack  in  the  wall  of  war,  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  a  pathway  to  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me  to 
n.ake  these  remarks  in  connection  with 
his  most  interesting  speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  would  al- 
low me  to  make  just  one  observation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reminds  the  participants  that,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  expired 
at  5  minutes  past  10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  majority  leader  having 
read  my  speech  very  carefully,  as  ob- 
'viously  he  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Secondly,  I  will  confess, 
having  been  apprised  of  the  Diem  situa- 
tion when  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1954, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  dictated  by  qay 
disappointment,  I  believe  that  the  Diem 
era  was  the  time  when  all  the  things  that 
so  many  of  us  wish  for  might  have  hap- 
pened, if  Diem  had  only  remained  con- 
tinent and  had  not  gone  off  the  deep  end. 
as  it  were,  for  whatever  psychological  or 
personal  reasons  which  affected  him. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  U.N., 
I  say  that  I  lock  arms  with  the  Senator 
f  1  om  Montana,  and  hope  and  pray  that 
the  U.N.  Seciirity  Council  will  do  this. 
I  perhaps  have  a  little  less  confidence 
tl  at  they  will  than  does  the  Senator  from 
N  ontana,  though  his  sources  of  informa- 
tJjn  may  be  better  than  mine.  I  have 
rr  ade  It  clear  that  I  accept  what  he  has 
SI  iggested.  I  endorse  it,  and  1  approve  It. 
I  will  do  everything  I  can.  as  a  Senator 
aid  as  a  man,  to  forward  it.  But  I  be- 
lisve  that  what  I  have  suggested  is  by 
n  3  means  inconsistent  with  it  and,  on  the 
c  )ntrary.  may  even  buttress  and  support 
11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  it  will,  and 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  will  the  Sen- 
a  ;or  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
f  )r  the  excellent  speech  he  has  made 
and,  in  somewhat  lighter  vein,  welcome 
1  im  to  the  ranks  of  the  "nervous  Nellies" 
£  nd  the  "doves."  I  believe  it  Is  a  splendid 
s  peech,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with 
ii. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me  Is  that 
t  le  Senator  is  going  to  wait  until  the 
£  enate  appropriations  bill  is  considered 
1 3  make  his  position  clear,  not  only  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  also 
(n  the  floor.  Of  coxirse,  he  has  made  It 
I  retty  clear  on  the  floor  today. 

But,  actually,  we  have  coming  up  early 
1  ext  week  the  big  appropriation  bill  for 
t  tils  year;  and  we  all  know — as  the  Sen- 
( tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  has 
itated,  and  I  believe  almost  everybody 
( Ise  agrees — that,  at  a  minimum,  we  are 
,  pending  $24  billion  a  year  on  the  war 
:  n  Vietnam,  or  $2  billion  a  month. 

I  have  been  a  little  amused,  may  I  say, 
lit  how  few  of  my  colleagues,  including 
myself,  have  had  the  political  courage 
o  attack— head  on — that  enormous  ap- 
(ropriation.  which  just  pepetuates  the 
jontrol  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
)lex  over  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Appropriations,  I  have  come 
IP  against  the  hard  rock  of  the  inextric- 
ible  mix  between  what  is  being  done  in 
l/^ietnam  and  the  aggregrate  defense  of 
;he  United  States  throughout  the  world. 
[  do  not  feel  that  the  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill  Is  the  one  we  can  afford  to 
ict  on.  I  feel  that  it  should  be  the  sup- 
plemental, because  it  will  be  a  very  clear- 
ly related  to  Vietnam.  Also,  I  believe  I 
should  announce  myself,  as  I  have  to- 
day, and  give  our  Goverrunent  the  op- 
portunity to  Improve  In  the  way  it  deals 
with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— which  Is  a  key  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  As  usual,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a  con- 
structive speech.  It  Is  far  ranging.  In  a 
concise  and  brief  way,  he  has  pointed 
out  the  difBculties  which  concern  us  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  said — and  I  believe  cor- 
rectly— that  the  problems  will  not  be 
settled  by  military  escalation.  The  task 
of  assuring  free  elections  and  social  and 
administrative  reforms  is  the  task  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves.  Our  coun- 


try cannot  make  over  another  country  in 
its  image  or  any  other  image.  Only  the 
self-determination  and  the  efforts  of  a 
country — and  I  speak  specifically  of 
South  Vietnam — can  decide  the  course 
it  shall  take. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  calls  for  con- 
tinuous examination  and  examination 
the  Senator  Is  asking. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  intercession.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
whose  judgment  I  value  as  much  as  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  I  do  not  consider  this  speech  or 
my  position  as  putting  me  In  with  the 
"nervous  Nellies"  or  the  doves.  We  shall 
be  fighting  In  Vietnam  for  a  time;  but  let 
us  be  fighting  on  the  right  side  and  for 
the  right  things.  If  the  war  Is  to  be  won, 
it  Is  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  make 
something  of  themselves,  and  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  give  them  notice  on  that 
score. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  abstaining 
for  the  5  minutes  that  were  needed  for 
the  discussion. 


ORDER   OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javits  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized. 


ELECTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  national  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  are  less  than  a  month  away. 
Recent  developments  surrounding  those 
elections  have  become  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  not  only  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  America.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  these 
serious  matters. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  militarily  strong; 
nor  the  wisdom  of  protecting  other  na- 
tions from  aggression;  nor  the  urgency 
of  providing  swiftly  and  fully  the  re- 
sources required  by  the  men  we  have  sent 
into  battle.  These  remain  items  of  high 
priority  on  our  national  agenda. 

But  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  fre- 
quently before.  I  do  not  believe  the  an- 
swer to  our  dilemmas  around  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  Vietnam,  is  solely — or 
even  primarily — military.  Such  efforts 
are  required^but  they  are  meaningless 
without  those  social  and  political  efforts 
which  turn  the  hope  of  a  better  society 
into  an  achievement.  And,  while  I  sup- 
port military  efforts,  I  am  increasingly 
dismayed  at  the  course  of  political  de- 
velopments in  Vietnam;  and  most  re- 
cently, the  course  of  the  national 
elections. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 

We  flght  for  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation that  the  people  of  Vietnam  should  be 
able  to  choose  their  own  course. 

This  defines  our  purpose  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  not  simply  to  win  a  war,  to  conduct 
negotiations,  or  simply  to  defeat  the 
Communists.  It  is  not  just  to  contain 
China,  or  to  halt  revolution  in  other 
lands.   It   Is,   most   fundamentally   and 


honorably,  to  protect  and  insure  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves;  to  determine  the  nature 
of  their  society;  and  to  select  their  lead- 
ers free  from  external  control  and  in- 
ternal violence. 

It  Is  this  purpose  that  has  led  us  half- 
way around  the  world  to  Vietnam.  It  Is 
this  purpose  which  we  have  proclaimed 
as  our  only  interest.  And  yet,  it  is  this 
purpose  which  is  threatened  today  by  the 
actions  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

There  Is  mounting  and  distressing  evi- 
dence of  efforts  to  Interfere  with  the  free 
choice  of  the  people.  Candidates  have 
been  barred,  some  because  their  views 
were  "unacceptable,"  though  they  were 
loyal  citizens.  One  of  them  led  the  coun- 
try a  few  years  ago;  another  was  Finance 
Minister  until  late  last  year,  earning 
high  praise  for  his  performance  from 
Vietnamese  and  American  officials.  Yet 
both  were  ruled  off  the  ballot  by  the 
Assembly,  under  heavy  pressure  from 
Vietnam's  chief  of  military  police. 

Jails  still  contain  prisoners  whose  only 
offense  Is  opposition  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. The  right  of  candidates  to  de- 
bate Issues  is  restricted  by  press  censor- 
ship. Their  ability  to  campaign  Is  ham- 
pered by  harassment.  Two  important  ele- 
ments of  Vietnamese  society — a  Buddhist 
sect  and  the  trade  union  movement- 
were  barred  from  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign. And  now  we  see  reports  that'the 
military  government,  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  military  affairs  council,  is  mov- 
ing to  perpetuate  its  power,  regardless  of 
the  voting.  If  such  acts  continue,  if  can- 
didates are  stifled,  or  silenced  in  advance, 
then  no  matter  how  free  the  balloting, 
there  will  have  been  no  election.  And  the 
Vietnamese  people  will  be  denied  the 
chance  to  chart  their  own  future. 

This  record  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
military  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  have  lessened,  and  our  own 
Involvement  has  deepened.  Over  a  re- 
cent 6  month  period,  our  casualties 
were  higher  than  South  Vietnam's  draft 
calls,  and  this  in  a  nation  whose  draft 
age  is  a  year  higher  than  our  own.  South 
Vietnam's  Chief  of  State  has  called  for 
100,000  more  American  troops,  while  re- 
fusing to  order  general  mobilization  of 
South  Vietnam  because  as  he  said,  it 
would  disrupt  the  nation.  We  have  seen, 
despite  many  gallant  individual  efforts,  a 
paciflcation  program  which  has  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  under  goverment  control 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  country's  ham- 
lets. In  some  parts  of  the  nation,  the 
paciflcation  teams  have  been  crippled  by 
desertion  rates  which  are  higher  than 
25  percent. 

But  more  important  than  the  military 
picture  today  would  be  the  impact  of  an 
unrepresentative  election  on  our  own  po- 
sition. For  without  self-determination, 
the  rulers  of  South  Vietnam  wiU  have 
denied  their  people  the  very  rights  for 
which  more  than  12,000  Americans  have 
died.  We  would  no  longer  have  a  com- 
mon purpose  with  the  Government  of 
Vietnam.  For  our  commitment  Is  to  the 
Vietnamese  people — not  to  any  govern- 
ment, not  to  any  generals,  not  to  the 
powerful  and  privileged  few. 

If  we  aid  any  group  which  denies  to  the 
people  the  right  to  shape  their  own  so- 
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clety,  we  would  not  be  honoring  our  com- 
mitment— we  would  be  betraying  it.  It  Is 
thus  imperative  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  promote  a  representative  elec- 
tion. We  must  reassert  the  basic  premise 
of  our  commitment — that  we  are  there  to 
help,  but  that  the  Vietnamese  must  take 
the  lead  both  In  resisting  enemy  forces, 
and  in  promoting  an  open  society. 

Such  an  election  would  be  especially 
helpful,  in  my  judgment,  because  it 
would  point  the  way  for  an  honorable 
settlement  of  this  war.  Only  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  broadly  representative  can 
act  effectively  In  negotiations;  and  such 
a  government  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  win  the  respect  of  dissident  elements 
within  the  south.  With  a  freely  chosen 
leadership  as  the  starting  point,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  a  government  might  then  be 
formed  In  which  all  South  Vietnamese 
can  participate.  Even  though  this  may  no 
longer  be  a  Vietnamese  war,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  help  attain  a  Vietnamese  peace. 

If  the  energy  that  has  characterized 
the  military  resistance  to  communism 
can  be  joined  to  shape  an  energetic  po- 
litical alternative  to  it,  then  we  shall 
have  fulfilled,  rather  than  helped  to  un- 
dermine, the  moral  basis  of  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  a  most 
timely  admonition  on  a  very  important 
subject — one  that  concerns  the  lives  and 
safety  of  so  many  Americans — one  that 
Involves  the  expenditure  of  tremendous 
amotmts  of  money.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  what  he  has  said  because  I 
think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the  very 
nub  of  the  issue. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  must  say  at  this  juncture 
that  I  came  back  somewhat  dismayed  at 
the  disappointment  and  the  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  my  people  to  whom 
I  talked  and  who  talked  to  me  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Primarily,  they  are  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  variance  in 
points  of  view  among  Senators  them- 
selves. The  Senate  Is  so  divided  on  the 
issue  that  the  people  are  questioning 
the  soundness  of  our  commitment  to 
Vietnam  in  the  first  place — and  whether 
it  is  worth  the  continuing  and  Increasing 
sacrifice. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  indulge  me 
on  this  matter  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  moral  justi- 
fication that  we  have  claimed  for  being 
involved  In  Vietnam  at  all  is  to  help 
a  people  exercise  a  free  choice  in  t^e 
shaping  of  their  own  destiny.  How  do 
people  exercise  this  free  choice  to  shape 
their  own  destiny,  imless  they  do  it  at 
the  ballot  box?  If  this  ballot  box  is  going 
to  become  shackled,  if  we  are  going  to 
teU  a  society  who  can  nm  for  office  and 
who  cannot  run,  then  I  think  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  reason  to 
doubt  the  moral  justification  we  claim — 
Indeed,  a  reason  and  right  to  question  our 
Involvement  at  all. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  stories  published 
in  the  American  press  about  the  niunber 


of  desertions  among  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. Yesterday,  in  this  Chamber,  I  heard 
the  statement  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense himself  Is  amazed  that  so  many 
able-bodied  yoimg  men  in  Vietnam,  who 
should  be  in  imiform,  are  riding  bicycles 
around  town  while  our  American  boys 
are  dying  at  the  rate  of  1,200  a  month. 
I  repeat,  1,200  a  month. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out.  that  is  even  larger  than  the 
monthly  draft  ccl'  in  Vietnam  itself. 

I  can  imderstand  the  position  of  the 
admirdstration.  and  I  am  not  disputing 
that  today.  I  am  saying  that  we  must 
make  sure  that  there  is  a  free  choice  in 
the  South  Vietnam  election  so  that  we 
will  know,  once  and  for  all,  how  much 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  care.  If  that 
free  choice  is  denied  them — and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  decision  Is  denied  us — 
then  God  help  us. 

What  can  we  mean  by  "free"  and 
"freedom"?  What  are  we  going  to  say  to 
the  mothers  and  widows  of  the  American 
boys  who  have  died,  if  we  cannot  prove 
that  we  are  fighting  for  a  just  cause? 
No  cause,  so  far  as  the  United  States  of 
America  involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  con- 
cerned, can  be  justified  unless  there  is  a 
free  choice  in  the  Vietnam  election. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  achieve  our  desire.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  sug- 
gested a  short  while  ago  that  there  should 
be  a  blue  ribbon  conunisslon.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  care 
who  it  is  going  to  be.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  had  better  be  right,  we  dare  not 
be  wrong  because  the  polls  show  now  that 
the  American  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  disturbed  day  by  day.  Viet- 
nam is  no  longer  an  academic  question. 
Vietnam  means  1,200  American  boys 
being  sacrificed  each  month — let  alone 
the  human  casualties  of  the  war.  Viet- 
nam means  $2  billion  a  month  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  at  a  time  when 
many  good  causes  demand  our  dollars. 

So.  I  say  at  this  point  that  our  first 
concern  Is  to  make  sure  there  is  a  free 
election,  that  no  one  is  suppressed  or 
denied  the  right  to  run,  that  the  people 
are  given  every  opportunity  to  say  for 
themselves  whether  they  want  to  be  free. 

If  the  answer  is  In  the  negative,  if  the 
people  reject  freedom,  then  we  had  better 
begin  to  make  plans  to  get  out  of  their 
country  before  our  plight  becomes  worse 
than  it  is. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  to  some  of  those 
who  talk  more  and  more  about  bombing 
at  this  time.  Knowing,  as  I  do.  the  havoc 
which  can  be  wrought  by  an  atomic 
holocaust.  I  am  sure  that  Vietnam  is  not 
worth  a  global  atomic  holocaust. 

Let  us  not  bomb  beyond  the  point  of  no 
return.  Bombs  are  no  substitute  for 
ballots. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  splendid  ad- 


dress the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  delivered.  I  also  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  think  that  the  tide  has  turned  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  turning — it  has  turned. 

Perhaps  the  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  the 
accession  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  to  the  cause  of  those  of  us 
who  deeply  believe  that  we  must  find 
some  honorable  way  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam as  soon  as  possible. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  about  the  elections. 
His  points  are  entirely  valid.  But  the 
election  Is  merely  the  symptom  of  a  long- 
diagnosed  sickness  in  the  society  of 
South  Vietnam.  That  election,  almost 
certainly,  will  be  undemocratic.  It  will  be 
close  to  a  fraud.  But  so  is  their  whole 
society,  dominated  as  It  Is  by  the  mili- 
tary junta,  whose  chief  has  on  several 
occasions  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Adolph  Hitler,  and  yet  is  our  noble  ally. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  has  said 
that  he  does  not  know  how  we  can  re- 
solve the  dilemma  of  a  split  Senate.  In 
all  candor,  I  suggest  that  we  all  know 
how  we  can  resolve  that  dilemma,  but 
we  are  frightened  of  our  constituents. 
We  are  frightened  of  our  position.  Very 
few  of  us — ^including  myself — have  had 
the  political  courage  to  vote  to  cut  back 
the  swollen  appropriation  bills.  Includ- 
ing the  one  which  will  come  to  the  fioor 
next  week. 

We  must  consult  our  individual  con- 
sciences and  determine  whether  the 
time  has  not  come — and  I  am  sure  that 
it  has — for  the  Senate  to  exercise  its 
power  of  the  purse,  because  that  is  about 
all  the  power  we  have  left  in  terms  of 
effecting  those  changes  in  our  overall 
foreign  policy  in  general — and  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  in  particular — which 
are  necessary  to  cure  that  sickness  in 
society  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  so 
eloquently  referred  In  his  speech  in 
Honolulu  a  few  days  ago. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me,  I  thoroughly  concur  in 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  correction? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  I  said  that  I 
did  not  Icnow  how  we  should  do  it,  I 
was  talking  only  about  guaranteeing  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam.  I  expressed 
a  hope  we  would  come  up  with  a  plan. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  ref- 
erence the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made.  I  was  talking  only  about  proce- 
dure in  order  to  guarantee  free  elec- 
tions. I  do  not  know  what  the  answer 
to  that  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  there  Is  no 
answer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
outstanding  speeches  have  been  made 
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tl  is  morning  by  the  two  Senators  from 
N  ?w  York.  I  would  have  to  comment  on 
the  remark  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I]  dr.  Clark]  relative  to  voting  against 
d'  ifense  appropriations. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
C  lamber  who  is  unaware  of  the  feel- 
Ir  gs  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  re- 
giirding  the  Vietnamese  war.  but  so  far 
a:  he  is  concerned,  he  intends  to  con- 
tiriue  to  vote  for  all  defense  appropria- 
tion bills  because  our  men  are  in  Viet- 
nim,  not  by  choice,  not  because  they 
n  ade  the  policy,  but  because  they  are 
ci  irrying  out  the  policy  as  is  their  obli- 
g  ition  and  their  duty. 

Thus,  these  appropriations  will  con- 
ti  nue  to  get  my  full  support,  despite  my 
u  leasiness,  long  apparent,  about  the 
si  tuation  in  Vietnam. 

Referring  to  the  speech  just  made  by 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  it  was  a  great  one,  as  was 
tl  le  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New 
"Xork  [Mr.  Javits]. 

I  think  it  should  be  brought  out  that 
tie  President  cannot  intervene  in  the 
\  ietnamese  election.  He  has,  by  word 
aid  deed,  tried  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
pjssible — and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  brought  it 
o  it — that  the  election  should  be  free  and 

0  sen  and  should  not  be  proscribed. 

It  is  too  bad  that  such  people  as  the 
reutrallsts,  so-called,  are  proscribed 
f  om  voting,  as  they  are  from  member- 
s  lip  in  the  Assembly.  It  is  also  too  bad 
t  lat  the  man  who  succeeded  President 

1  iem,  a  man  who  had  a  big  popular  fol- 
li  (Wing,  General  Minh,  has  not  laeen  al- 
1(  iwed  back  into  the  country  from  Bang- 
bDk. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  General  Minh.  I 
j  ist  cite  the  fact.  A  great  mistake  was 
t  le  tragic  assassination  of  President 
1  go  Dinh  Diem.  When  that  occ\irred, 
txiuble  really  began.  Then  there  is  the 
i  >rmer  Minister  of  Finance,  to  whom  the 
E  enator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
1  as  referred,  a  very  able  and  brilliant 
r  lan  who  served  under  Thieu  and  Ky. 
I  [e  has  been  proscribed,  likewise,  by  the 
£  ssembly.  He  cannot  run. 

Within  the  past  several  days,  there  has 
I  een  a  deepening  split  between  Thieu 
8  nd  Ky  and  the  other  candidates,  reach- 
l  ig  such  an  impasse  that  they  cannot 
€  ven  get  transportation.  They  cannot  be 
( iven  any  consideration  on  an  equitable 
I  asis.  The  result  is,  if  the  press  reports 
I  re  correct,  that  seven  out  of  10  slates 
1  ave  withdrawn  from  the  campaign  and 
1  ave  refused  to  participate  any  further. 

Then  it  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
<  istinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  a  certain  Buddhist  sect  and  some 
trade  union  organizations  have  likewise 
leen  prohibited  from  participating  in 
those  elections.  That  Is  indeed  a  sorry 
!  tate  of  affairs,  because  what  is  at  stake 
is  the  future  of  South.  Vietnam,  and 
1 7hat  is  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
1 5  the  policy  of  this  Nation  in  that  part 
( if  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  on  the  basis  of 
'  rhat  information  I  can  find,  that  Am- 
I  lassador  Bunker  is  doing  his  best,  in  an 
1  inobtrusive,  quiet  way,  to  carry  into  ef- 
:  ect  what  I  believe  the  Senator  from 


New  York  had  in  mind  during  the  course 
of  his  speech,  but  I  would  assume  he  is 
also  shackled  somewhat. 

These  are  two  excellent  and  fine 
speeches.  I  congratulate  the  Senators 
from  New  York  for  bringi:ag  them  to  the 
floor,  and  I  congratulate  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  shown 
enough  interest  in  the  dominant  prob- 
lem of  our  times  for  being  present  and 
participating.  I  thank  the  Stnator  for 
perfonning  a  service. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GRUEI'IING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senators — I  use  the  plural — from 
New  York  for  their  presentations  and 
those  ether  Senators  who  have  engaged 
in  tile  colloquy,  as  evidence  that  the  bit- 
ter truth  is  finally  emerging,  not  only  of 
the  immediate  situation — the  abuses  of 
the  generals  we  have  been  supporting 
which  offer  the  prospect  of  making  the 
coming  election  a  fraud  and  a  farce — 
which  it  obviously  is,  but  I  would 
hope  that  this  debate  signalizes  a  reali- 
zation of  the  larger  issue  which  inevit- 
ably has  brought  the  consequences 
my  colleagues  deplore,  namely,  the 
utter  folly  of  our  whole  military  ven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is  why  and 
where  the  trouble  started.  The  graft,  the 
corruption,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
instill  democracy  there  can  all  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  business 
there  in  the  first  place.  I  am  glad  now 
that  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  as  these 
comments  make  clear,  that  somehow  we 
must  get  out  of  the  dreadful  mess  we  are 
in.  Of  course,  we  must  get  out.  When 
people  talk  about  an  honorable  way  to  do 
it,  I  tell  my  colleagues  that  any  way  of 
getting  out  would  be  more  honorable 
than  continuing  what  we  are  doing. 

Certainly,  if  we  can  find  a  face-sav- 
ing formula,  it  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  those  who  have  committed  us  to 
this  unnecessary,  illegal,  immoral,  mon- 
strous war.  But,  better  than  continuing 
to  kill  our  own  fine  young  men  and 
slaughtering  tens  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians  and  noncombatants,  erod- 
ing our  sorely  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams, destroying  our  image  throughout 
the  world  which  we  formerly  had  as  a 
peace-loving,  treaty-abiding  nation,  the 
thing  to  do  is  realize  and  admit  the  fun- 
damental mistake  we  made  when  we  en- 
tered that  Asian  country  with  no  justifi- 
cation. We  were  not  asked  in,  as  has 
been  alleged,  by  that  country.  We  asked 
ourselves  in.  We  went  in  unilaterally. 
And  when  we  started  bombing  north  and 
south,  it  is  we  who  became  the  aggressor. 
The  charge  that  Hanoi  is  the  aggressor 
is  a  myth,  and  designed  to  offset  the 
truth  that  we  barged  into  a  civil  war 
brought  about  by  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  our  man.  Diem,  plus  his  refusal, 
with  our  support,  to  hold  the  promised 
nationvride  election  in  1956.  The  North 
Vietnamese  came  to  the  aid  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  who  were  rebelling  against 
the  Diem  dictatorship,  but  only  after  we 
had  violated  every  treaty  to  which  we 
are    a    signatory — the    United    Nations 


Charter,  the  unilateral  agreement  which 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  entered  into,  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
and  had  given  massive  military  aid  to 
the  regime  we  had  installed.  We  have 
become  the  aggressor.  It  is  painful  to  ad- 
mit that.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  al- 
ways admired  and  supported  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  United  States  al- 
ways stood  until  we  \'iolated  them  in 
Southeast  Asia,  that  this  is  so. 

This  is  a  war  that  is  entirely  different 
from  all  the  wars  that  have  taken  place 
in  my  lifetime,  all  of  which  I  supported 
enthusiastically.  In  World  War  I,  and  in 
World  War  II,  after  we  were  attacked 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  even  in  Korea,  there 
was  a  different  situation.  In  Korea  we 
went  in  with  all  the  legality  possible. 
We  went  in  under  a  United  Nations 
mandate.  We  fought  under  the  United 
Nations  banner  with  the  forces  of  11 
other  nations,  side  by  side  with  ours. 
There  was  overt  aggression  in  that  case. 
The  North  Koreans  had  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  and  the  ROKS — the  South 
Koreans — wanted  to  fight.  Those  factors 
are  not  present  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent in  this  war. 

The  sooner  we  face  up  to  these  hard 
and  painful  facts,  and  not  merely  con- 
centrate on  a  face-saving  formula  for  us 
to  get  out,  the  sooner  we  will  realize  we 
cannot  get  to  the  conference  table  until 
we  admit  our  fundamental  error  in  get- 
ting in  in  the  first  place  and  what  we 
have  been  doing  since.  Based  on  such  a 
changed  approach  we  may  make  some 
headway  toward  peace. 

The  idea  that  the  dubious  characters 
composing  the  South  Vietnamese  juntas, 
all  of  whom  we  have  supported  with  mil- 
itary force  and  funds,  without  which 
they  would  not  have  lasted  a  week,  and 
around  whom  we  have  placed  our  arms 
and  embraced,  are  going  to  permit  hon- 
est elections.  Is  fantastic.  It  is  not  going 
to  be.  But  who  is  really  to  blame?  It  is 
we  who  have  injected  ourselves  into  a 
country  which  is  entirely  different,  has 
a  wholly  different  heritage,  a  totally  dif- 
ferent way  of  life.  We  have  attempted 
to  impose  something  on  them  that  is  for- 
eign to  their  way  of  life.  Our  intentions 
may  have  been  good,  but  we  made  a 
fundamental  error  in  believing  they 
would  bear  fruit. 

I  applaud  these  statements  of  my  col- 
leagues as  evidence  that  resistance  to 
this  war  is  growing,  that  they  are  seeing 
a  new  hght,  that  they  are  groping  for  a 
way  to  get  out  of  this  mess,  and  I  de- 
voutly hope  we  may  succeed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
for  the  magnificent  and  most  construc- 
tive statement  he  has  just  made.  He  has 
performed  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  helping  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  the  danger  that  the 
forthcoming  presidential  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  will  be  turned  Into  a  farce 
by  the  military  junta  in  power  in  Saigon. 
A  free  and  unfettered  election  In  South 
Vietnam  offers  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  a 
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way  toward  an  honorable  settlement  of 
this  ugly  civil  war  which  we  have  made 
into  an  American  air  and  groimd  war. 
There  is  every  Indication  that  if  a  free 
election  Is  permitted,  a  newly  elected 
civilian  government  will  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  ofBcials  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  or  Vietcong,  and  with 
officials  of  the  Hanoi  regime  to  secure  a 
ceasefire  and  an  end  to  the  killing,  maim- 
ing, and  destruction  that  has  ravished 
Vietnam. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  last  Friday,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  military  junta  is  plot- 
ting moves  to  retain  political  control 
after  the  election.  The  reports  that  Mar- 
shal Ky  and  his  fellow  tory  generals  have 
established  a  "military  affairs  commit- 
tee" which  would  continue  to  formulate 
and  direct  national  policy,  no  matter 
which  candidate  received  the  most  votes, 
Is  a  further  indication  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  all  practical  purposes,  re- 
gardless of  who  is  elected  president,  the 
military  junta  will  continue  to  reign  in 
that  unhappy  land. 

The  electorate  is  controlled.  No  person 
suspected  of  Communist  or  neutralist 
sympathies  can  vote.  Much  of  the  oppo- 
sition has  been  suppressed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  more 
complete  rigging  of  an  election  than  this. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
junta's  Thieu-Ky  ticket  has  clear  sail- 
ing ahead. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  have  the  absolute 
moral  obligation  to  keep  this  election 
from  turning  into  a  mockery.  For  months 
administration  spokesmen  have  hailed 
the  forthcoming  elections  as  a  major 
turning  point  in  the  war  and  as  proof  of 
our  resolve  to  assure  self-determination 
for  the  Vietnamese  people.  Unless  we  are 
willing  and  determined  to  quash  the  un- 
bridled ambitions  of  the  tory  generals 
in  Saigon,  Secretary  Rusk  should  dis- 
pense with  any  further  solemn  cant  about 
the  precious  flower  of  democracy  raismg 
its  lovely  head  Ln  Soiflh  Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our 
involvement  has  put  us  side  by  side  with 
the  Vietnamese  tories.  Nine  of  the  10 
generals  that  are  fomenting  this  matter, 
and  are  making  a  fraud  of  this  election, 
fought  with  the  French  oppressors  in 
trying  to  perpetuate  that  lush  Indo- 
Chinese  empire.  Our  forefathers  would 
have  contemptuously  termed  them 
"tories." 

Ky  himself  was  in  the  air  force  of 
Prance.  When  I  saw  him  in  Vietnam  and 
interviewed  him  briefly,  he  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  be  wearing  a  ribbon  he  had 
received  from  the  French  Government 
for  fighting  against  those  forces  seeking 
the  liberation  of  Vietnam. 

Our  massive  Involvement  in  the  Viet- 
namese civil  war  has  really  become  in- 
credible. I  am  so  glad  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  as  well  as 
the  distingiiished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  Is  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  spoke  out  this  morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCJOVERN.  I  just  want  to  add 
a  brief  word  in  support  of  what  has  been 
said  by  both  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy].  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  reached 
another  very  significant — perhaps  the 
most  significant — turning  point  in  the 
Vietnamese  struggle.  The  decision  re- 
cently aimounced  to  send  45,000  addi- 
tional American  fighting  men  to  Viet- 
nam recalls  to  our  minds  previous  deci- 
sions of  that  kind,  each  one  of  which 
has  failed  to  bring  victory,  has  failed  to 
stabilize  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  has  simply  taken  us  more  deeply 
into  the  war. 

Now,  an  important  South  Vietnamese 
election  is  pending.  Supposedly,  that  is 
the  chief  object  of  our  entire  sacrifice — 
to  give  the  people  of  that  area  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  dis- 
tinguished Senators,  such  as  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  out  today,  and  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York,  continue 
to  speak  clearly  on  this  issue. 

One  of  the  most  nonsensical  notions 
we  have  had  going  throughout  our  en- 
tire involvement  is  that  we  have  been 
more  afraid  about  the  impact  of  our 
words  on  Hanoi  than  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  we  are  so  sure  about  the  impact  of 
anything  we  say  in  Hanoi,  when  we  do 
not  even  know  the  Impact  of  our  re- 
marlts  on  our  own  Government.  It  has 
always  seemed  strange  indeed  to  me  that 
so  many  of  us  have  been  preoccupied 
with  some  kind  of  a  guessing  game  as 
to  what  the  impact  of  an  honest  speech 
would  be  in  Hanoi,  rather  than  being 
concerned  with  our  first  obligation, 
which  is  to  tell  our  constituents,  the 
American  people,  the  truth  about  this 
war  as  we  see  it. 

'We  have  different  views,  different  ideas, 
and  different  concepts  about  the  nature 
of  this  struggle  and  what  our  response 
to  it  should  be.  But  at  least  we  owe  the 
people  of  this  country  and  each  other 
the  respect  to  say  what  we  honestly  be- 
lieve, rather  than  trying  to  guess,  In 
some  strange  fashion,  about  what  the 
Impact  of  our  debate  and  our  discussion 
might  be  in  Hanoi.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  impact  of  the  debate  on  our  own 
Government. 

Of  the  articles  which  have  come  to  my 
attention,  one  which  most  convinces  me 
of  the  wisdom  of  what  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York  have  said  today,  is  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Vietnam:  The 
Signs  of  Stalemate,"  written  by  R.  W. 
Apple,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
day, August  7,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  shall  read  two  or 
three  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the  ar- 
ticle, relating  to  the  political  situation  In 
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South  Vietnam,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  crucial  factor. 

Reading  from  the  last  few  paragraphs 
of  this  rather  lengthy  article,  Mr.  Apple 
says: 

A  former  Premier  commented:  "The  prob- 
lem isn't  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  Ifs 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Jav- 
its in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  jtmior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Continuing  the  quo- 
tation : 

An  American  who  has  worked  in  the  prov- 
inces for  more  than  five  years:  "Nobody  con- 
siders the  Vietcong  Robin  Hood  any  more. 
But  the  Government  and  the  army  are  stlU 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  you'll  never 
sell  that." 

A  Saigon  editor:  "What  is  needed  Is  some- 
one who  can  seriously  make  the  same  claim 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  as  Ho  Chi  Minh 
does  in  the  North.  Without  that,  there  can 
be  nothing.  The  Americans  will  never  under- 
stand, but  It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  Is 
not  military  but  political,  not  American  but 
Vietnamese.  We  have  more  of  everything  mili- 
tary— more  bombing,  more  troops,  more 
i^oney — yet  the  situation  does  not  change. 
This  can  be  explained  only  in  tercoB  of  the 
population's  Indifference,  or  even  hostility, 
to  Saigon." 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  even  a  grain 
of  truth  In  that  charge  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  indifferent  to  the 
struggle,  perhaps  even  hostile  to  con- 
tinuing the  war,  and  hostile  to  their  own 
regime,  then  one  wonders  why  the  enor- 
mous sacrifice  on  our  part,  which  can 
only  grow  larger  as  the  months  pass. 

I  frankly  have  very  Uttle  faith  that  the 
democratic  process  will  operate  in  the 
election  in  September.  I  hope  that  I  am 
mi^aken.  But  if  it  does  in  fact  turn  out 
to  be  the  kind  of  farce  many  people  are 
predicting,  I  would  hope  we  would  have 
the  good  sense,  at  that  point,  to  reassess 
our  position  and  take  steps  toward  get- 
ting out. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  win  this 
struggle  by  the  course  we  are  now  follow- 
ing.  We   are   in   a  hopeless   stalemate. 

The  truth  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  which  we  sent  our  men  to  assist, 
has  all  but  quit  the  fight. 

The  truth  is  that  while  our  men  are 
dying  by  the  thousands,  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  are  deserting  by  the 
thousands. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  this  war  and  are  giving  it 
little  support.  It  is  fast  becoming  an 
American  war. 

The  ti-uth  is  that  the  most  serious 
problem  we  face  in  Vietnam  is  the  lack 
of  a  government  in  the  south  which  has 
the  support  of  its  own  people.  We  can- 
not win  that  support  in  the  south  by 
bombing  in  the  north. 

The  truth  is  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam has  resulted,  as  some  of  us  predicted 
it  would,  in  a  retaliation  by  the  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  against  our  men  fighting 
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n  the  south.  Each  bomb  that  falls  on 
'forth  Vietnam  has  prompted  a  retalla- 
lon  In  the  form  of  more  men,  more 
■ockets,  more  mortars,  more  machlne- 
nms  that  have  been  sent  to  the  south 
o  kill  our  troops  who  have  been  fighting 
o  bravely  against  enormous  odds.  After 
!^  years  of  bombing  at  enormous  cost 

0  us  in  loss  of  planes  and  men,  the  other 
tide  has  doubled  its  troop  commitment 
md  is  now  beginning  to  hit  our  bases  and 
;roop8  with  large  rockets,  mortars,  and 
lew  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
victory  through  massive  bombing,  which 
:;an  only  lead  to  a  greater  effort  by  the 
memy,  backed  up  eventually  by  direct 
nterventlon  on  the  part  of  China  and 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  no  reasonable  alternative 
ihead  except  to  stop  sending  more  and 
more  American  troops  and  planes  into  a 
situation  where  their  effectiveness  is 
canceled  out  each  time  by  a  larger  com- 
mitment by  the  other  side,  and  a  declin- 
ing support  for  the  war  effort  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

We  cannot  export  freedom  or  stability 
to  Vietnam.  We  can  only  bring  more 
death  and  destruction  of  our  own  men 
and  of  the  people  we  are  supposedly  try- 
ing to  assist. 

Let  us  take  the  occasion  of  this  forth- 
coming September  election  in  Vietnam  to 
reassess  our  position  and  to  work  out  the 
best  possible  arrangement  for  bringing 
this  war  to  an  end.  It  will  not  be  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  end,  but  the  alterna- 
tive Is  a  steadily  widening  war,  growing 
American  casualty  lists,  skjrrocketing 
taxes  and  deficits  accompanied  by  up- 
heavals in  our  own  cities,  and  in  the  end, 
perhaps  world  war  m. 

I  have  opposed  our  Vietnam  policy 
from  the  begiiming  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  policy  hsumful  to  our  national  in- 
terest. I  oppose  it  now.  I  will  continue  as 

1  have  in  the  past  to  vote  for  those  ap- 
propriations that  are  necessary  to  defend 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  But  I  will  work  with 
even  greater  zeal  to  change  the  policy 
that  has  committed  so  many  young 
Americans  to  this  Southeast  Asian 
Jungle.  The  best  way  to  back  our  men 
In  Vietnam  is  to  change  the  policy  that 
sent  them  there.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  do  since  1963.  That  is  what  I 
shall  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
ExmHiT  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7, 19671 

Vietnam:  Thx  Signs  op  Stauematb 

(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Saigon,  Sottth  Vietnam.  August  6. — A  little 
more  two  two  years  ago,  on  July  28,  1965. 
President  Johnson  committed  the  United 
States  more  decisively  than  ever  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  by  announcing  the  deployment 
of  60,000  more  American  troops  to  this 
stricken  comer  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Last  Thursday,  In  response  to  the  urgent 
entreaties  o{  his  commanders,  Mr.  Johnson 
disclosed  that  he  would  send  45.000  to  50,000 
more  men,  for  a  total  of  525,000,  by  next 
June  30. 

Between  these  two  bench  marks  of  the 
most  frustrating  conflict  in  American  history, 
the  fighting  has  careered  along,  week  by 
bloody  week,  through  wet  seasons  and  dry, 
through  two  Christmas  cease-flres,  through 
peace  feelers  and  escalations. 


By  this  weekend,  12,269  Americans  had 
been  lUted  as  killed  and  74,818  as  injured, 
millions  of  artillery  shells  and  bUllons  of 
rifle  bullets  had  been  fired,  and  832  airplanes 
had  fallen  to  enemy  gunners. 

The  war  costs  the  United  States  more  than 
92-blllion  each  month. 

And  yet.  in  the  opinion  of  most  disinter- 
ested observers,  the  war  is  not  going  well. 
Victory  is  not  close  at  hand.  It  may  be  be- 
yond reach.  It  is  clearly  unlikely  in  the  next 
year  or  even  the  next  two  years,  and  Ameri- 
can officers  talk  somberly  about  fighting  here 
for  decades. 

The  official  statements  from  Washington 
and  Saigon  seem  optimistic,  as  they  have 
been  for  almost  five  years.  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  American  commander  In 
Vietnam,  said  recently  that  his  men  had 
made  "tremendous  progress."  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  said  the  enemy  was  "hurt- 
ing very  badly." 

"Stalemate"  is  a  fighting  word  In  Washing- 
ton. President  Johnson  rejects  It  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  But  it  Is  the 
word  used  by  almost  all  Americans  here,  ex- 
cept the  top  officials,  to  characterize  what  is 
happening.  They  use  the  word  for  many  rea- 
sons. Including  the  following: 

The  Americans  and  their  allies,  having 
killed  by  their  own  count  200,000  enemy 
troops,  now  face  the  largest  enemy  force  they 
have  ever  faced:  297,000  men,  again  by 
their  own  count. 

The  enemy  has  progressed  from  captured 
rifles  and  skimpy  supplies  to  rockets,  artil- 
lery, heavy  mortars,  a  family  of  automatic 
Infantry  weapons  and  flame  throwers,  most 
of  which  has  been  brought  Into  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  face  of  American  air  power. 

1.2  million  allied  troops  have  been  able  to 
secure  only  a  fraction  of  a  country  less  than 
one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  York 
State. 

The  allies  aje  reaching  the  bottom  of  their 
ready  manpower  p)ool,  while  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  committed  only  one-flifth  of 
their  regular  army. 

Above  all.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops  were  magically  whisked 
away,  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  would 
almost  certainly  crumble  within  months,  so 
little  have  the  root  problems  been  touched. 

ENEMY'S  TENACITY  DEFIES  AWESOME  U.S.  EPTORT 

It  Is  true,  as  General  Westmoreland  has 
often  said,  that  the  United  States  has  built 
an  awesome  logistical  empire  in  Vietnam, 
that  the  enemy  seldom  wins  a  major  battle, 
that  more  highways  are  open  than  before, 
that  American  bombers  have  severely  ham- 
pered Hanoi's  war  effort,  that  the  Vletcong 
are  suffering. 

But  the  enemy  continues  to  fight  with  te- 
nacity, imagination  and  courage,  and  no  one 
knows  when  he  will  stop. 

The  goal  of  American  policy,  simply  stated, 
is  to  defeat,  together  with  the  other  allies, 
the  Vletcong  guerrillas  and  their  backers,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  so  that  South  Vietnam's 
nationalists  can  transform  their  society  into 
something  strong  and  durable. 

Originally,  American  troops  were  to  form 
a  series  of  dikes,  or  military  shields,  around 
critical  areas,  so  that  the  South  Vietnamese, 
sheltered  from  North  Vietnam's  regulars, 
could  regroup  and  build. 

This  is  still  the  role  of  the  gallant  ma- 
rines along  the  demilitarized  zone,  facing 
the  North  Vietnamese  homeland,  who  have 
lost  10,000  men  killed  or  wounded  since  Jan. 
1;  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division,  along 
the  Cambodian  border,  and  of  other  divisions 
that  mount  search-and-destroy  operations 
in  enemy  base  areas.  ^ 

It  is  galling  work.  Because  the  enemy  can 
fade  into  redoubts  or  across  borders  where 
the  Americans  cannot  follow  him,  the  same 
unit  must  be  smashed  again  and  again.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  once  conceded  that  he 
was  unable  to  hurt  any  unit  so  badly  that 
it  coiUd  not  be  refitted  in  90  days. 


PEUSTSATION    DBITXS    ALUZS   TO    HKAVIZS 
WEAPONS 

Frustrated,  the  allies  have  turned  increas- 
ingly to  the  use  of  artillery  and  airixjwer  to 
hurt  the  enemy,  substituting  P-100  fighter- 
bombers  and  155-mm.  howitzers  for  Infantry- 
men. The  natural  tendency  of  a  technolo^- 
cal  society  Is  to  spend  Its  steel  and  its  in- 
ventiveness rather  than  Its  men. 

But  In  Vietnam,  technology  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  man  on  the  ground.  Artillery 
does  not  keep  the  Vletcong  from  moving  at 
night;  patrolling  does.  The  artillery.  In  fact, 
often  hurts  more  than  it  helps.  When  a  155- 
mm.  shell,  aimed  almost  at  random  into  the 
gloom,  crashes  onto  a  sleeping  hamlet,  poten- 
tial Vletcong  are  often  created  in  an  Instant. 

The  most  damaging  fact  Is  this:  Behind 
these  dikes  that  have  been  manned  at  the 
cost  ol  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  almost 
nothing  has  Improved.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  pushed  back  into  their  lairs,  away 
from  the  hamlets  and  villages,  but  security 
in  the  countryside  Is  as  bad  as  ever. 

"I've  destroyed  the  Division  three 

times."  a  senior  American  general  said  the 
other  day.  "I've  chased  main-force  units  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  Impact  was  zilch: 
It  meant  nothing  to  the  people." 

So  now  the  Americans,  implicitly  admitting 
that  they  despair  of  results  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  are  moving  into  ac- 
tion against  the  guerrillas,  while  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
off  balance. 

Of  the  25  American  units  of  regimental  or 
brigade  size  deployed  In  Vietnam,  14  are  com- 
mitted to  the  grisly  business  of  digging  out 
the  mines  In  roads  and  defending  tiny  ham- 
lets. 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  a  policy  of  occupa- 
tion In  this  country,"  a  Washington  official 
said  not  long  ago.  "We  have  found  that  un- 
less we  put  enormous  numbers  of  oxir  own 
troops  Into  a  very  small  area  the  thing  doesn't 
go." 

WHERE   BIG   tTNITS   MANAGE,   SMALLER  ONES  FAIL 

Where  large  units  have  been  committed— 
for  example,  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) on  the  Bongson  plain  and  the  South 
Koreans  In  Phuyen  Province — progress  has 
been  made. 

Where  the  same  tactic  has  been  tried  with 
smaUer  units,  it  has  not  worked.  The  Ma- 
rines, stretched  thin,  have  been  trying  to 
pacify  the  area  around  the  Danang  air  base 
for  two  years,  but  they  were  \mable  to  pre- 
vent the  rocket  attack  July  15  that  took  s 
heavy  toll  In  men  and  machines. 

Army  units  have  been  engaged  for  month» 
In  Operation  Rang  Dong,  the  slaTiggle  to  se- 
ciire  the  approaches  to  Saigon,  but  during 
the  last  two  weeks  the  guerrillas  have  mined 
Route  4,  the  main  road  to  the  Mekong  DelU, 
have  struck  with  mortars  at  the  Nhabe  naval 
complex  within  sight  of  the  lights  of  Saigon, 
and  have  fired  their  rockets  Into  key  Ameri- 
can bases. 

In  all  53  districts  of  the  HI  Corps — the  sec- 
tor around  Saigon  where  the  earth  has  been 
scorched  In  Operations  Junction  City,  Cedar 
Palls  and  Manhattan — ^there  remains  a  vir- 
tually complete  g^uerrilla  structure:  a  10- 
man  squad  for  each  hamlet,  a  30-man  pla- 
toon for  each  village,  an  80-man  company 
for  each  district,  and  at  the  top  a  350-man 
company  for  each  of  12  provinces. 

The  Vletcong  have  the  Incalculable  advan- 
tage of  the  tactical  offensive.  The  allies  must 
defend  and  build;  the  Vletcong  serve  their 
ends  by  attacking  and  falling  back. 

POR  A  COMPLETE  SHIELD,  EIGHT  MILLION  TROOPS 

To  repeat  the  pattern  of  Phuyen  and  Blnh- 
dlnh  in  all  the  populous  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam, one  ranking  American  official  has  esti- 
mated, the  allies  would  require  eight  million 
men.  Even  then,  as  General  Westmoreland 
has  acknowledged,  the  problem  would  not 
immediately  be  solved  because  if  the  Amerl- 
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cans  pxiUed  back,  tb«  enemy  would  filter 
down  from  the  hills. 

The  situation  has  reminded  more  than  one 
American  In  South  Vietnam  of  these  lines  by 
Lewis  Carroll: 

"  If  seven  maids  with  seven  mops 
Swept  It  for  half  a  year. 
Do  you  supixKC,'  the  Walrus  said, 

"That  they  could  get  It  clear?" 
T  doubt  It,'  said  the  Carpenter, 
And  shed  a  bitter  tear.'  " 

The  answer  to  the  seeming  Impasse  is  paci- 
fication— reestablishing  the  Government 
presence  in  the  hamlets  so  that  the  peasants 
will  want  to  defend  themselves  and  will  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States  has 
built  schools,  pigpens  and  marketplaces;  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  conducted  village 
and  hamlet  elections;  a  total  of  315.000  paci- 
fication workers,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  civil  servants  have  been 
committed;  the  American  command  struc- 
ture has  been  reorganized  and  enormous 
Bums  are  being  spent  this  year;  $400-milUon 
by  the  Americans,  $135-milUon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

SOME  SAY  IMMENSE  EFFC«T  GUARANTEES 
PROGRESS 

Some  American  officials  argue  that  prog- 
ress Is  inevitable,  because  of  the  resources  In- 
volved, that  if  enough  manpower  and  money 
are  poured  out  of  Saigon,  some  of  it.  some- 
how, will  have  an  impact  on  the  faraway 
peasant. 

But  the  ground  to  be  covered  Is  enormous. 
According  to  the  new  system  for  evaluating 
hamlets,  a  total  of  1,944  out  of  12,537  are 
controlled  by  the  Government — a  figure 
amounting  to  fewer  than  one  In  six.  The 
rest  are  contested  or,  to  some  degree,  con- 
trolled by  the  Vletcong. 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  Americans 
here  consider  a  hamlet  secure  when  its  chief 
is  willing  to  sleep  in  it.  About  2,000  are 
thought  to  meet  this  criterion. 

The  modest  goal  for  this  year  is  the  pacifi- 
cation of  1,100  hamlets,  most  of  them  in  26 
priority  areas;  but  even  this  seems  beyond 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  Of  the  44  prov- 
inces, 26  are  behind  schedule.  American  offi- 
cials concede  that  pacification  is  at  best 
creeping  ahead  In  three-quarters  of  the 
country  and  stopped  cold  In  the  northern 
part. 

Competent  pacification  workers  are  becom- 
ing harder  and  harder  to  recruit;  the  goal  of 
41,000  by  the  end  of  1967  will  not  be  reached, 
and  those  already  at  work  are  being  killed 
at  a  rate  near  16  a  week.  The  53  South  Viet- 
namese Army  battalions  supposedly  protect- 
ing the  workeiB  are  not  doing  so.  Morale  Is 
80  bad  that  13  of  every  100  workers  are  ex- 
p*fted  to  desert  during  1967. 

A  senior  American  said  recently,  "There  is 
at  least  a  2-to-l  chance  that  we  will  Increase 
the  momentum  of  pacification  over  the  next 
12  or  18  months." 

But  nothing  better  than  this  can  be  hoped 
for.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  with- 
out a  thorough  overhaul  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese society — without  a  second  revolution  to 
counter  the  revolution,  however  bogus,  that 
the  Vletcong  have  promised  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

PEASANTS  CAN   BE   RALLIED.   BUT   A   CATTSE   IS 
LACKING 

nn?^^  peasants  by  and  large,  are  apolitical. 
iTiey  stand  by  and  watch  as  they  are  buf- 
feted by  the  war.  They  want  security  more 
than  anything  else,  but  they  can  be  rallied 
to  an  ideal,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong  have  sometimes  shown. 

The  ideal  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Saigon. 

Unless  a  theme  more  positive  and  more 
stirring  than  simple  anti-Communism  can 
be  found,  the  war  appears  likely  to  go  on 
until  someone  gets  tired  and  quits,  which 
could  take  generations. 


Unless  the  central  fact  of  the  allied  war 
effort — the  critical  lack  of  commitment  of 
South  Vietnamese  society  to  work  for  its 
own  survival — Is  changed,  there  can  be  no 
real  victory  because  there  can  be  no  viable; 
democratic  Vietnamese  society,  which  is 
what  the  United  SUtes  came  here  to  help 
build. 

The  Americans  responsible  for  the  war 
effort  seem  to  have  given  relatively  little 
thought  to  this  problem,  perhaps  because  it 
drives  them  up  against  the  reality  that  the 
people  they  are  flghtlng  for  are  none  too 
eager  to  fight  for  themselves. 

Consider,  for  example,  General  Westmore- 
land's program  for  Improving  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  It  is  contelned  in  a  thick 
booklet  stamped  "Secret,"  and  it  Includes 
44  subprograms — all  of  which  relate  to  more 
equipment,  better  professional  training,  more 
advisers.  None  relate  to  what  football  coaches 
like  to  call  "the  will  to  win." 

Commenting  on  this  preoccupation  with 
the  material.  The  Saigon  Post  recalled  the 
recent  fate  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  with  Its 
magnificent  Soviet-made  tanks  and  Jets,  and 
suggested  that  South  Vietnam's  generals 
bear  In  mind  Napoleon's  dictum:  "The  moral 
is  to  the  physical  as  3  to  1." 

SOtTTH    VIETNAMESE    TROOPS    CONSIDERED    INEPT 

Allowing  for  such  exceptional  units  as  the 
marines,  the  rangers  and  the  paratroopers, 
the  performance  of  South  Vietnam's  forces 
has  been  shockingly  bad,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  advisers. 

Commanders  only  reluctantly  commit  their 
units  to  battle,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
losing  men.  Once  in  battle,  they  are  often 
unable  to  raUy  their  troops.  South  Viet- 
namese units  broke  and  ran  during  the 
early  fighting  around  Conthlen  and  again 
during  recent  fighting  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 

One  recent  Instance  of  inaction  by  Gov- 
ernment troops  occurred  In  the  middle  of 
May.  The  Vletcong  overran  a  battalion  com- 
mand post  In  the  delta,  killing  three  Ameri- 
can advisers  and  29  South  Vietnamese.  One 
enemy  body  was  found  after  the  attack. 
Three  South  Vietnamese  companies  sat  out 
the  action  only  300  yards  away. 

After  years  of  cajolery  by  their  advisers. 
Government  units  still  operate  Ineffectively 
at  night  (as.  Indeed,  some  American  units 
do) .  A  visitor  recently  inspected  three  "night 
patrols"  in  three  parts  of  the  country.  One 
was  walking  down  a  highway  with  transistor 
radios  blaring,  one  was  asleep  in  a  house 
and  the  third  was  hiding  In  a  cave. 

The  American  advisers — whose  superiors, 
including  General  Westmoreland,  have  re- 
fused to  demand  the  removal  of  Incompetent 
leaders — h*ve  had  little  Impact.  One  fcnnner 
adviser  described  his  role  as  that  of  "a 
glorified  radio  operator,  tolerated  only  be- 
cause I  could  call  In  air  strikes." 

NEED  roa  REINFORCEMENTS  A  MEASURE  OV  OUR 
FAILURE 

"Every  time  Westy  makes  a  speech  about 
how  good  the  South  Vietnam  Army  Is," 
another  general  has  said,  "I  want  to  ask  him 
why  he  keeps  calling  for  more  Americans. 
His  need  for  reinforcements  Is  a  measure  of 
our  failure  with   the  Vietnamese." 

At  the  same  time,  paradoxically,  the  Amer- 
icans have  created  a  dependent  psychology 
in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  abdicate  re- 
sponsibility In  combat  only  to  reassert  it 
later. 

An  experienced  adviser  tells  of  having  led 
a  Government  battalion  in  a  ferocious  all- 
night  battle  while  its  commander  hid  In 
a  foxhole.  The  next  morning,  the  ccmunander 
emerged,  shook  himself  and  ordered  his  men 
to  more  out.  When  the  American  suggested 
that  a  less  b\inched-up  formation  might  be 
betto-,  the  commander  coldly  ignored  him. 

At  bottom,  American  officers  say  when  they 
know  that  they  will  not  be  quoted  by  name, 
the    trouble    with    the    South    Vietnamese 


Army  is  a  lack  of  leadership.  The  fighting 
men  are  tough,  willing  and  coxirageous,  but 
like  soldiers  everywhere,  they  are  worthless 
If  badly  led  and  poorly  motivated. 

The  lack  of  leaders  Is  heartbreaking  to 
those  who  would  reform  the  army.  The  best 
talent  in  the  current  generation  has  long 
since  been  lost:  Thousands  of  men  who 
might  be  leading  South  Vietnamese  troops 
in  combat  are  serving  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  the  Vletcong,  heirs  to  the  coun- 
try's nationalist  revolution  against  the 
French.  Of  all  the  Government  officers  serv- 
ing as  lieutenant  colonel  or  higher,  only 
two  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Vietminh 
In  the  war  against  the  French. 

Some  potential  leaders  are  languishing  in 
exile  as  a  result  of  the  purges  of  the  last 
decade.  Countless  others  have  been  killed 
in  battle. 

MANY     OFFICERS     FOUND     WEARY     AND     CYNICAL 

In  their  place  stands  a  corps  of  young 
officers,  often  incompetent  and  more  often 
corrupt.  Weary  of  the  war  and  cynical  to- 
ward it,  many  of  them  work  a  four-and-a- 
half-day  week,  leaving  their  troops  at  noon 
Friday  and  repairing  to  Contho  or  Danang 
or  Saigon  in  search  of  diversion.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  see  two  dozen  off-duty  army 
officers  taking  their  ease  of  a  Saturday  night 
In  Maxim's,  a  frightfully  expensive  Saigon 
nightclub. 

Watching  one  such  group  drive  through 
town  in  a  long  black  car  recently,  a  Viet- 
namese student  commented,  "Nguyen  Huu 
Tho  doesn't  live  like  that." 

Mr.  Tho  is  chairman  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong. 

Saigon's  army  hardly  seems  a  likely  force 
to  lead  a  revolution,  and  whatever  can  be 
said  of  the  army  can  be  said  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  well,  for  the  army  is  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  villagers  resent  soldiers  who  steal 
their  rice  and  chickens,  they  resent  far  more 
the  corrupt  district  and  province  officials, 
nearly  all  of  them  military  men.  They  re- 
sent, for  example,  the  delta  province  chief 
whose  waterworks  and  electrical  plant  serve 
his  headquarters  and  his  house  but  not  a 
single  peasant  hut;  and  they  resent  the  high- 
lands province  chief  who  sold  them  diseased 
pigs,  bought  with  American  aid  funds,  at 
enormous  profit  to  himself. 

TALES    OF    CORRUPTION    ABOUND    IN    SAIGON 

The  corruption — the  sense  of  a  diseased 
society — is  most  pervEislve  in  Saigon.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  fioat  through  the  city's 
cafes  are  no  doubt  false;  but  in  a  sense,  that 
does  not  matter  because  most  of  the  people 
believe  them. 

This  belief  Is  a  major  political  fact,  con- 
tributing to  cynicism  and  noncommitment. 
Conceivably  General  X's  wife  did  not  buy  and 
sell  draft  deferments;  but  everyone  said  she 
did.  The  question  has  been  asked:  la  It  rea- 
sonable to  expect  young  men  to  volunteer 
eagerly  to  fight  for  their  country  in  this  kind 
of  atmosphere? 

La  Thanh  Nghe,  a  former  Cabinet  minis- 
ter, is  accused  of  having  sold  antibiotics  to 
the  Vletcong  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  hav- 
ing earned  almost  a  million  dollars  in  kick- 
backs from  American  drug  suppliers.  Police- 
men on  duty  at  night  along  Tu  Do  Street  tell 
a  Journalist  that  they  will  need  $3  to  be 
sure  his  car  is  not  towed  away.  Clerks  on 
the  piers,  unable  to  locate  the  papers  needed 
to  clear  a  shipment  through  customs  sud- 
denly find  them  when  $10  passes  across  the 
counter. 

Added  to  this  is  a  civil  service  so  weary, 
so  undermanned,  so  bogged  down  in  antique 
French  techniques — 18  seals  and  signatures 
are  required  on  one  car-ownership  docu- 
ment— that  the  tiniest  tasks  require  weeks. 

This  is  the  system  through  which  the  paci- 
fication campaign  must  be  made  to  work, 
through  which  the  army  must  be  reformed, 
the  economy  must  be  managed,  the  hearts 
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md  mlnda  of  tlie  people  must  somehow  be 
von. 

ITHAT  KT   AND  THIFU   SAT,   AND  WHAT  THET   DO 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Lieut.  Gen. 
l^guyen  Van  Thleu,  the  chief  of  state,  say 
sal  the  right  words,  promising  social  Justice, 
ux  end  to  corruption  and  a  liberal  revolution 
that  will  make  the  task  of  the  Communists 
Lmpoeslble. 

But  Premier  Ky  also  once  advised  west- 
em  Joiimallsts  to  "watch  what  I  do,  not  what 
I  say" — and  watching  Is  not  often  encourag- 
ing. 

After  months  of  American  prodding,  for 
Instance,  the  Ctovemment  issued  Its  "procla- 
maUon  of  naUonal  reconciliation,"  supposed- 
ly the  beginning  of  a  campaign  to  persuade 
high-ranking  Vletcong  to  defect.  Since  then, 
the  subject  has  been  dropped,  and  only  one 
field-grade  enemy  ofBcer  has  turned  himself 
In. 

Ptour  men  who  know  Vietnam  well  have 
also  watched.  They  recently  said  the  same 
thing  In  different  ways. 

A  former  Premier  commented :  "The  prob- 
lem tont  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  It's 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government." 

An  American  who  has  worked  In  the  prov- 
inces for  more  than  five  years:  "Nobody 
considers  the  Vletcong  Robin  Hood  any  more. 
But  the  Goverrmient  and  the  army  are  still 
the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and  you'U  never 
s«U  that." 

A  Saigon  editor:  "What  is  needed  is  some- 
one who  can  seriously  make  the  same  claim 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  people  as  Ho  Chi  Minh 
does  In  the  North.  Without  that,  there  can  be 
nothing.  The  Americans  will  never  under- 
stand, but  It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem  is 
not  military  but  political,  not  American  but 
Vietnamese.  We  have  more  of  everything  mil- 
itary— more  bombing,  more  troops,  more 
money — yet  the  situation  does  not  change. 
This  can  be  explained  only  In  terms  of  the 
population's  Indifference,  or  even  hostility,  to 
Saigon." 

A  young  army  officer:  "No  South  Viet- 
namese whose  career  or  pocketbook  Isn't  in- 
volved really  looks  up  to  or  respects  Ky.  He 
could  never  be  our  national  hero — too  young, 
too  flashy,  too  American,  too  much  the  play- 
boy, too  much  the  pilot." 

KLECnONB     VUWm     AS     A     WAT     TO     TXniW     THB 
TIDE IF 

Confronted  with  these  attitudes,  and  with 
open  Insurrection  by  militant  Buddhists,  the 
Government  consented  to  national  elections 
this  fall.  They  offer  an  enormous  opportu- 
mty,  everyone  here  agrees,  to  rally  the  peo- 
ple behind  Saigon,  to  give  the  country  a 
psychological  lift,  to  dash  the  claims  of  the 
Vletcong  to  legitimacy  and  possibly  even  to 
open  the  way  to  peace  negotiations. 

But  the  military's  old  habits  persist;  It 
would  be  unrealistic  not  to  expect  them  to.  At 
the  generals'  insistence,  the  only  serious 
peace  candidate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  was 
ruled  off  the  ballot,  and  the  only  nominee 
even  remotely  identifiable  as  a  national  hero, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  was  refused  per- 
mission to  return  to  the  country. 

Several  left-wing  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate were  also  denied  the  right  to  run. 

A  Saigon  newspaper  spoke  for  most  of  the 
country's  Intelligentsia  and  most  civilian 
politicians  when  it  said:  "This  may  succeed 
In  keeping  out  [of  office]  the  people  dedi- 
cated to  radical  social  changes  and  reforms, 
and  to  ridding  our  people  of  Inequalities  and 
injustices  with  the  perpetuation  of  which  we 
would  not  triumph  over  Communism." 

The  remaining  candidates — a  collection  of 
middle-aged  and  middle-class  conserva- 
tives— seem  to  offer  no  real  alternatives.  The 
most  prominent  of  these,  Tran  Van  Huong, 
is  considered  an  elderly,  kindly  and  thor- 
o\ighly  honest  retired  teacher,  whose  brief 


term  as  Premier  in  1964  and  1965  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  his  stubbornness.  Even 
his  supporters  concede  that  he  is  not  the 
vibrant  national  leader  the  country  needs. 

OUTLOOK  ATTER  THE  VOTING  :     NO  BASIC  CHANGES 

Neither  Mr.  Huong  nor  any  of  the  nine 
Other  civilian  candidates  is  given  more  than 
a  slight  chance  of  winning,  even  tt  the  bal- 
loting Is  scrupulously  honest,  which  few 
expect  it  to  be.  The  b\Ult-ln  advantages  of 
incumbents,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  so  great 
that  only  a  figure  of  great  charisma  can  over- 
come them. 

So  the  outlook,  four  weeks  before  election 
day,  is  for  a  ratification  of  the  Thieu-Ky  re- 
gime, with  all  that  would  mean:  a  "legiti- 
mized" but  essentially  unchanged  central 
Government,  continuation  of  heavy-handed 
police  tactics,  the  same  generally  corrupt 
officials  in  the  provinces,  the  same  dispirited 
army,  more  war. 

The  prospect  may  be  agonizing  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  Is  far  worse  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  a  young  businessman 
asked  a  friend  not  long  ago.  "Vote  for  Thleu 
and  Ky,  and  watch  my  country  get  torn 
apart  for  four  more  years?  Vote  for  one  of  the 
civilians,  when  you  and  I  both  know  they 
can't  provide  any  real  leadership?  Join  the 
Vletcong?  Go  to  France  or  America? 

"You  know  I  can't  do  any  of  those  things. 
I  shall  Just  have  to  wait  longer." 

LOYALTIES    OF   THE    HAMLETS 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  6. — Fol- 
lowing Is  a  table,  based  on  official  United 
States  data,  breaking  down  South  Vietnam's 
hamlet  population  according  to  degree  of 
loyalty  to  the  Saigon  Government  or  the 
Vletcong.  Added  to  the  hamlet  population, 
the  nation's  3,'732,500  city  dwellers  account 
for  the  total  popxilatlon,  17.165,300. 


Hamlets      Population 


Total  Government  control 168  489,300 

Partial  Government  control 1.776  3,129.100 

Contested  (Government-leaning) 3,245  4,360,600 

Contested  (Vietcong-leaning) 2,156  1,976,100 

Partial  Vistcong  control ..-  523  402,200 

Total  Vielcong  control 3,978  2,923.200 

Unclassified 686  152,300 


Total 12,537      13,432.800 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  commend  both  the  able  Senators 
from  New  York  for  their  talks  this 
morning. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  worried 
about  the  political  situation  as  it  is  de- 
veloping among  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam. As  I  have  presented  on  this  floor 
the  people  of  Vietnam  are  tired.  They 
have  been  fighting  somebody  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  un- 
wittingly eroded  their  economy;  and  on 
my  last  trip  It  appeared  that  something 
has  happened  to  their  bsislc  desire  and 
determination  to  continue  this  war. 

VThat  worries  me  now  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  gallantry  of  our 
Air  Force  and  Navy  fliers  over  North 
Vietnam  or  the  gallantry  of  all  our  mili- 
tary in  South  Vietnam.  It  does  have  to 
do  with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves,  along  with  the  gigantic  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  this  our  con- 
tinuing adventure  in  the  Par  East. 

I  would  agree  with  my  friend  from 
New  York  in  that  ii  these  elections  turn 


out  to  be  what  it  begins  to  look  as  if  they 
will  be,  namely,  a  farce  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  true  representation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  this 
administration  might  as  well  face  up  x) 
that  result  in  major  fashion.  We  have 
many  costly  problems  In  other  parts  of 
the  world;  and,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  well  stated  In  the  past  there  are 
also  many  problems  here  in  this  country 
today  that  require  heavy  expenditures. 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  jrielding. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  In  commending  the  Senators  from 
New  York  on  their  statements.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  statements  are  espe- 
cially timely.  I  detect  from  reports  in 
the  press,  committee  hearings  here  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses such  as  Admiral  Sharp  and  others, 
that  we  are  at  a  point  when  the  admin- 
istration is  about  to  make  the  decision 
to  greatly  enlarge  the  war,  both  by  in- 
creasing the  bombing  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  troops,  In  an  effort  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  military 
conclusion,  with,  at  the  same  time,  this 
project  for  elections. 

I  join  in  the  skepticism  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  a  genuine  election 
in  that  unfortunate  country,  for  many 
reasons  which  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  go  Into — primarily  for  lack  of  any 
tradition  of  participation  by  the  people 
in  the  electoral  process,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  present  junta  can  domi- 
nate the  conditions  under  which  an  elec- 
tion is  held. 

It  was  contemplated,  after  Geneva, 
that  elections  would  be  held.  But  those 
elections  were  to  be  supervised  by  the 
International  Control  Commission.  Cer- 
tainly elections  held  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  quite  different  than  in 
the  situation  that  prevails  today.  But  I 
think  precipitation  of  a  discussion  as  the 
Senators  from  New  York  have  done  to- 
day, is  very  important  at  this  time,  be- 
cause the  administration  should  not  un- 
dertake a  decision  to  seriously  enlarge 
the  war  without  discussion.  I  would  hope 
also  they  would  not  act  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  And,  ex- 
cept through  a  general  election,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  people 
approve,  except  through  Congress  itself. 
I  hope  that  hi  the  coming  days,  further 
discussion  of  this  matter,  discussion  of 
which  has  now  been  renewed  by  the 
Senators  from  New  York,  will  take  place. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  war. 

Even  if  we  took  over  both  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  by  military 
means,  we  would  by  no  means  have 
solved  our  problem;  we  would  only  have 
created  a  slightly  different  problem,  and 
one  which  would  be  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  disengage  from.  Then  there 
would  always  be  that  other  problem— 
which  apparently  the  administration 
denies  vigorously — that  there  could  be  a 
much  wider  war  Involving  China. 
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So  I  commend  the  Senators,  and  hope 
that  the  rest  of  the  Senate  will  join  In 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  that  has  been 
raised  about  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  our  purpose  in  being  there.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  re- 
sponded to  that  question  as  well  as  any- 
one could,  when  he  said,  quoting  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  the  fight  is  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  The  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  should  be  able  to  choose 
without  restriction  the  government  they 
desire.  In  past  years.  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  stated  that  purpose. 
And  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said  earlier,  if  that  is  not  our  purpose, 
then  we  can  find  none. 

It  provides  a  moral  basis  for  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  the  elections  either  through  Its  mili- 
tary or  civilian  personnel. 

It  points  up  the  difficulty  of  our 
presence.  Our  country  cannot  remake 
Vietnam.  It  cannot  provide  a  government 
with  democratic  values  imless  the  people 
have  the  unimpeded  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  election,  and 
want  those  values. 

We  should  nevertheless  speak  up.  The 
elections  ought  to  be  free  and  restric- 
tions ought  to  be  removed. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
most  ominous  events  which  has  oc- 
curred is  the  reported  decision  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  main- 
tain the  Military  Advisory  Committee,  a 
council  supposedly  established  to  advise 
whatever  government  may  be  elected, 
but  I  fear  it  would  be  the  government 
Itself. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
constantly  review,  as  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York  have  stated,  of  whether 
the  purpose  of  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
is  supported  by  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  South  Vietnam 
as  a  whole. 

I  commend  both  the  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  New  York  for 
their  valuable  contributions  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  ifrom 
Kentucky.  I  think  that  the  events  of  the 
last  4  or  6  months  are  particularly 
ominous. 

American  casualties  are  now  running 
at  a  greater  rate  than  South  Vietnamese 
casualties.  We  undertook— some  time 
ago — the   responsibility   for   the   large 


military  engagements  and  they  imder- 
took  the  responsibility  for  the  pacifica- 
tion program. 

We  have  with  great  bravery  and 
courage  met  our  responsibility,  but  their 
efforts  in  the  field  of  pacification  have 
been  less  than  successful.  And  pacifica- 
tion in  the  last  analysis  means  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

If  we  cannot  get  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  in  South  Vietnam  and  if  they  are 
unwining  to  make  that  fight,  we  cannot 
do  it  for  them. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  1963,  "It 
is  their  war.  We  can  help  them  win  it, 
but  we  cannot  win  it  for  them." 

Once  it  becomes  our  war.  It  will  be 
that  much  more  difficult.  It  seems  that 
over  the  past  6  months  it  has  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  our  war.  Our 
casualties  are  increasing.  They  refuse  to 
have  a  general  mobilization.  There  is  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
small  hamlets  to  cooperate. 

This  is  their  struggle,  and  they  must 
become  Involved  if  it  is  to  be  a  successful 
war. 

Certainly  the  Vietcong  are  making 
that  sacrifice  and  effort.  Certainly  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  fighting  with 
great  dedication,  as  are  our  troops  and 
some  of  the  ARVN. 

That  is  not,  however,  characteristic 
of  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  It 
is  not  characteristic  of  either  their  army 
or  their  efforts  at  pacification. 

We  now  proclaim  the  idea  of  having 
an  election  and  letting  the  people  them- 
selves decide  their  own  future  and  des- 
tli^.  And  the  ruling  junta  in  South 
Vietnam  is  making  of  that  election  a 
fraud  and  a  farce,  feeling  perhaps  that 
we  are  trapped  in  there  and  that  there  is 
no  way  that  the  United  States  csui  get 
out  or  withdraw.  They  feel  that  they  can 
do  exactly  what  they  want  to  do. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us.  We  can  exert  all  of 
the  military  effort  that  we  want  to.  We 
can  send  a  million  more  men  there.  We 
can  drop  thousands  and  thousands  of 
additional  tons  of  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  still  not  win  the  war,  if  the  peo- 
ple in  South  Vietnam  are  not  Interested 
in  making  it  their  struggle  and  support- 
ing the  Government  of  South  Vletnsun. 

I  think  it  was  always  our  great  concern 
when  we  Increased  our  efforts  there  that 
It  not  become  our  war  against  Asians, 
and  thus  a  continuation  of  the  struggle 
of  the  French  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
moving  at  the  moment.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that 
this  election  not  be  a  fraud. 

The  people  there  listen  to  just  their 
own  leaders.  I  do  not  think  in  such  a 
case  we  could  deal  with  Gen.  Thieu  or 
Marshal  Ky  as  the  leaders  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  said  about 
the  war  becoming  our  war.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  election,  in  1964,  it  was  my 
Impression  that  this  was  not  to  become 


our  war.  That  was  the  major  theme  of 
the  campaign,  that  there  would  be  no 
wider  war.  That  was  the  theme  through- 
out the  election. 

I  thought  that  was  what  our  own  peo- 
ple thought  they  were  supporting,  and 
would  still  like  to  support.  However,  when 
that  war  has  widened  and  become  our 
war,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  Is  quite  a 
different  matter.  We  ought  to  reassess 
the  situation  and  do  what  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURteH.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  what  I  think  is  a 
timely,  important,  and  praiseworthy 
speech.  •^ 

I  think  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent, over  the  passing  months,  that  the 
upcoming  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
are  little  more  than  charade. 

Perhaps  this  should  be  no  surprise  to 
us,  because  our  characterization  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  has  always  been 
faulty,  it  seems  to  me. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  a 
struggle  between  two  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments, each  of  which  entertains  am- 
bitions to  ultimately  rule  over  a  reunited 
country. 

To  pretend  that  this  has  been  a  strug- 
gle between  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
tyranny  on  the  other  is  to  assume  that 
tyranny  wears  only  a  red  cloak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  be  permitted  to 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  well  knows,  tsTanny  wears 
many  cloaks.  One  is  communism;  an- 
other Is  the  kind  of  military  junta  gov- 
ernment that  presently  presides  in 
Saigon. 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  accoimt  of 
the  elections  in  South  Vietnam  which 
appears  in  a  recent  column  written  by 
Clayton  Prltchey.  It  is  so  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  this  debate  that  I  should  like 
to  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Attairs 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Washington. — "We  are  In  South  Vietnam 
today,"  says  President  Johnson,  because  we 
want  to  allow  a  little  nation  seU-determlna- 
tlon.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and 
select  the  type  of  government  they  want." 

Johnson  was  saying  in  effect  what  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  had  said  be- 
fore him,  which  is  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  in 
Vietnam  to  take  over  the  country,  or  the 
war,  but  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  help 
themselves. 

To  that  end  we  have  unflinchingly  paid 
an  ominous  price  in  casualties  and  money  to 
save  the  country,  to  try  to  stabilize  It,  and 
pave  the  way  for  an  election  to  establish  a 
democratic,  representative  government  which 
the  people  would  support  and  the  army  would 
fight  for. 
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since  everyone  agrees  that  tbe  war  cannot 
be  won  without  the  loyal  jrupport  of  the 
people  at  South  Vietnam,  the  elecOcm  sched- 
uled for  September  3  could  very  well  be  the 
critical  point  In  this  long  conflict.  We  know 
from  sad  experience  that  the  pec^le  and  the 
■oldiers  will  not  rlak  their  lives  for  the  present 
military  government,  dlctatorlally  run  by 
Generals  Thleu  and  Ky.  But  the  hope  has 
been  that  all  this  would  change  once  an 
honeat  election  gave  the  people  the  exhlllrat- 
Ing  experience  of  self-government. 

If,  however,  the  military  junta.  In  Its  de- 
termination to  stay  in  power,  keeps  on 
rigging  the  election.  It  will  not  only  have 
betrayed  the  Vietnamese,  but  the  American 
people  as  well,  for  all  of  our  sacrifices  will 
then  have  been  In  vain. 

President  Johnson  should  long  ago  have 
warned  Thleu  and  Ky  and  their  fellow  gen- 
erals of  what  the  public  reaction  In  the  U.S. 
will  be  If  they  persist  In  msiklng  a  travesty 
of  the  election.  Support  for  the  war  la  al- 
ready In  jeopardy  In  the  V£.  Corruption  of 
the  electoral  process  could  be  tbe  last  straw. 
Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  who  Is  running  for 
Vice-President  on  the  civilian  ticket  of  Phan 
Khac  Suu,  says,  "The  prestige  of  Vietnam  de- 
pends on  this  election,  and  so  does  the  Amer- 
ican support  of  the  war." 

The  Council  of  Republican  Organizations 
Is  probably  right  In  charging  that  the  elec- 
tions "may  already  have  been  rendered  mean- 
ingless by  the  manipulations"  of  Thleu  and 
Ky,  who  are  heading  up  the  military  slate 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

No  anti-war  candidates  are  allowed  tojun. 
The  most  popular  general  In  the  country  (a 
former  premier)  has  been  exiled  and  ruled 
off  the  ballot.  (Imagine  Truman  not  permit- 
ting Gen.  Elsenhower  to  return  from  Paris  to 
run  in  1962) .  Campaign  news  In  tbe  press  is 
censored  by  and  for  the  junta.  Radio  and 
television  likewise.  Tbe  chief  peace  candi- 
date, Au  Truong  Thang,  Is  ruled  out  on 
chELTges  of  being  a  Communist  and  neutralist 
even  though  he  served  In  Ky's  own  cabinet 
last  year  as  Minister  of  Economics.  The  strong 
trades  union  ticket  Is  banned  on  a  filmsy 
technicality. 

The  rural  areas,  where  most  of  the  populace 
lives,  have  been  kept  in  darkness  about  tbe 
election.  All  candidates  for  tbe  Senate  must 
run  at  large  Instead  of.  as  In  the  U.S.,  from 
their  home  districts.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires "all  military  personnel  and  civil  serv- 
ants" to  take  leave  of  absence  before  seeking 
otnce  but  Thleu  and  Ky  are  still  running  the 
country.  The  Tbleu-Ky  combine  has  un- 
limited funds  at  lu  disposal.  The  civilian 
tickets  are  allowed  only  $13,000  each  for  the 
whole  campaign. 

Not  content  with  having  virtually  wrapped 
up  victory  In  advance,  the  Junta  now  spreads 
the  word  that  it  Is  forming  a  "military  af- 
fairs committee"  which  ^11  continue  to  di- 
rect national  policy  no  matter  what  the 
voters  decree.  Premier  Ky  also  warns  that  If 
any  opposition  ticket  should  win  by  "trick- 
ery" he  will  overthrow  It.  Trickery  apparently 
means  not  voting  for  tbe  generals. 

Despite  the  degredatlon  of  tbe  election, 
there  has  not  been  a  murmur  of  protest  from 
the  U.S.  government.  The  truth  is  tbe  John- 
son Administration  wants  the  generals  to  win 
so  that  our  puppets  will  appear  to  have 
democratic  sanction.  The  last  thing  tbe  Ad- 
ministration wants  Is  a  civilian  victory  which 
might  bring  to  power  new  leaders  deter- 
mined to  run  their  country  Independently  of 
the  U.S. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
make  Vietnamese  elections  honest  and 
democratic,  or  whether,  in  the  context  of 
Vietnamese  life  and  tradition,  that  can 
happen  now.  But  to  pretend  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is,  today,  a  struggle  t)etween 
tyranny  and  freedom,  as  we  know  free- 


dom is,  It  seems  to  me,  merely  to  convert 
a  tragedy  into  a  farce. 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  answers 
now  for  the  present  predicament.  I  my- 
self have  opposed  the  policy  of  our  ever- 
deepening  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
because  I  believed  it  would  lead  us  ulti- 
mately into  this  very  kind  of  entrapment. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
characterized  the  problem  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary way.  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  I  have  trav- 
eled around  the  world,  I  have  supported 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows,  I  have  had  deep  reserva- 
tions about  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  our  widening  commitment 
there.  But  I  have  said  I  do  not  believe 
the  United  States  should  pull  out  uni- 
laterally. 

I  have  always  returned  to  the  strong- 
est argument  that  I  think  could  be 
made — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  had  the  same  experience — 
that  in  the  last  analysis — after  President 
Johnson's  announcement  In  1964 — we 
should  permit  an  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  let  the  people  themselves  decide 
their  destiny.  That  is,  after  all,  what  we 
are  fighting  for.  Those  who  were  opposed 
to  our  involvement  could  readily  under- 
stand that.  I  have  said  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  not  permit  an  elec- 
tion— that  Ho  Chi  Mnih  would  not  per- 
mit an  election. 

But  it  appeared  that  there  would  be 
an  election,  a  free  election,  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  made  that  commitment 
publicly.  We  said  we  would  permit  a  free 
election,  and  all  people  could  participate. 
Whether  they  wanted  communism,  or 
neutralism,  or  a  junta,  or  whatever  lead- 
ership they  wanted,  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  could  decide  for  themselves. 
That  argument  is  gone  now,  as  the  elec- 
tion nears  the  Saigon  junta  has  ruled 
out  "neutralists,"  has  ruled  out  "Commu- 
nists," has  ruled  out  others  of  whom  the 
generals  disapproved;  and  now  they  will 
not  even  let  those  who  are  left  partici- 
pate freely  and  openly. 

If  there  is  no  free  election,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  said  if  someone  asks, 
"What  are  you  doing  in  South  Vietnam?" 
What  can  one  possibly  argue?  What  is 
the  remaining  argument  that  can  be 
made  for  what  we  are  doing  there? 

One  point  to  which  we  committed  our- 
selves publicly — the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment— is  that  we  would  let  the  people 
decide  for  themselves.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  the  people  are  not 
being  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves. 
The  junta  which  we  are  supporting  mUl- 
tar^y  and  economically  Is  not  permitting 
them  to  decide. 

Where  is  our  whole  moral  position  in 
that  part  of  the  world?  Without  a  free 
election,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  there  any 
longer,  and  I  believe  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  a  reassessment  of  the  en- 
tire situation  is  obviously  required.  If  the 
Saigon  regime  is  not  going  to  cooperate 
so  that  the  people  can  decide  what  they 


want,  what  Is  our  position  in  Vietnam? 
I  think  it  will  be  destroyed. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrq 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YoTTNG]  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


THE  PROPOSED  NIKE  X  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM  IN 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED  OR  THIS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  DEFEATED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  will  be  fully  debated  in 
the  Senate  next  week,  provides  for  $730 
million  for  the  Nike  X  antibEdlistic  mis- 
sile system  of  defense.  Together  with  un- 
expended funds  for  this  purpose,  the 
total  amount  available  to  be  spent  on 
this  system  in  fiscal  year  1968  totals  ap- 
proximately $970  million.  This  would  be 
an  indefensible  expenditure.  It  would  re- 
sult in  an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money,  just  as  all  of  the  millions  here- 
tofore spent  on  the  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  ringing  some 
cities  of  our  Nation  have  been  fruitless 
and  wasteful. 

Negotiations  have  been  proceeding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  seeking  to  eliminate  the  deploy- 
ment of  antiballlstic  missile  systems. 
These  should  proceed  for  av  leiist  an- 
other year.  I  support  the  views  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  that  our  of- 
fensive power  makes  it  an  tmnecessary 
and  wasteful  action  to  expand  the  Nike  X 
antiballlstic  missile  system  or  any  other 
similar  system  at  this  time.  ThL-s  would 
be  a  stupid  and  Indefensible  waste  of 
public  money. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  appropri- 
ation is  only  the  beginning  of  what  could 
become  the  greatest  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, after  construction  it  would  cost 
between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion  a  year  to 
maintain. 

Even  a  first  step  to  protect  our  Min- 
utemen  missile  sites  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree 10  American  cities  would  cost  at 
least  between  $3  biUion  and  $4  billion, 
with  the  likelihood  that  this  would  be 
doubled  by  operational  costs.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  made  it  clear  that  this 
would  merely  be  a  down  payment  on  a 
price  tag  that  would  eventually  be  at 
least  $40  billion.  From  research  that  I 
have  made  on  this  subject.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  total  price  tag  would 
eventually  come  closer  to  $60  billion  or 
$70  billion,  and  even  those  figures  are 
considered  conservative  by  some  experts. 
The  proposed  ABM  system  can  readily 
become  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
"pork  barrel"  project  of  all  time. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  stated: 

There  is  no  system  or  combination  of 
systems  within  presently  available  technol- 
ogy which  would  permit  the  deployment 
now  of  an  antiballlstic  missile  defense  cap- 
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able  of  giving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of 
keeping  U.S.  fatalities  below  some  tens  of 
millions  In  a  major  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
on  our  cities. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  presented 
estimates  of  the  ability  of  such  a  sys- 
tem to  reduce  American  casualties  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war.  He  estimates 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  ABM  system, 
the  United  States  would  suffer  100  to 
135  million  fatalities  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  strike  first,  and  90  to  95  million 
if  the  United  States  were  to  strike 
first.  He  estimates  that  if  we  deployed  an 
antiballlstic  missile  system  and  the  Rus- 
sians merely  maintain  their  present  of- 
fensive capability  without  responding  to 
the  new  situation,  the  dreaded  nuclear 
exchange  would  still  kill  between  20  mil- 
lion and  40  million  Americans.  If  the 
Russians  chose  to  respond  by  increasing 
their  ofifensive  armaments,  ultimately 
American  fatalities  could  mount  to  120 
mUlion. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  protection 
is  this?  Also,  oflBcials  in  the  Pentagon 
talk  of  protecting  50  of  our  larger  cities. 
Which  50?  What  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  in  the  un- 
protected remainder  of  our  Nation?  In 
effect,  we  are  playing  a  macabre  numbers 
game  which  offers  neither  our  Nation  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  any  real  protection 
whatever.  The  construction  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  In  reality  repre- 
sents a  kind  of  maginot  line — an 
imagined  security.  No  such  system  can  be 
more  than  fractionally  effective,  and  its 
deployment  would  represent  a  waste  of 
billions  of  dollars,  with  no  added  security 
to  either  side. 

Not  only  would  such  an  action  be  un- 
wise from  a  military  and  economic  point 
of  view,  but  it  could  also  have  grave  polit- 
ical implications.  By  plunging  ahead  with 
the  deployment  of  a  relatively  primitive 
ABM  missile  system,  we  run  the  risk  of 
escalating  the  arms  race  to  a  fantas- 
tically high  and  unbelievably  costly 
plateau.  One  more  upward  spiral  of  the 
arms  race  would  probably  leave  both 
sides  with  no  more  real  security  than 
each  has  now. 

After  we  both  have  antiballlstic  missile 
systems,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
race  wiU  then  start  all  over  agtiin  to 
produce  new,  more  expensive  and  more 
sophisticated  missiles  that  can  penetrate 
the  antimissile  systems.  After  another 
costly  race  Is  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  will 
settle  at  the  same  point  where  it  now 
rests.  Neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  any  safer.  Each  will  have 
managed  to  maintain  a  stalemate  only  by 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money 
that  might  have  been  put  to  more  con- 
structive use. 

When  the  balance  of  military  strength 
is  stabilized  on  that  new  plane,  so  expen- 
sively purchased,  the  world,  far  from  be- 
ing safer,  will  be  more  insecure  than 
ever.  After  the  expenditures  of  billions 
of  dollars,  the  two  super  powers  will  have 
achieved  nothing  constructive.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  should  confidence  in  these 
defensive  missile  systems  become  exces- 
sive, the  effect  may  even  hasten  the  hour 
of  ultimate  thermonuclear  destruction 
by  infusing  policymakers  of  both  nations 


with  an  unwarranted  assurance,  the 
frailty  of  which  will  be  fatally  demon- 
strated in  the  first  moments  of  battle. 

Mr.  President,  our  only  real  defense  is 
to  keep  our  offensive  power  so  far  ahead 
of  the  Russian  defense  that  it  will  remain 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trigger 
an  unbearable  response.  We  must  con- 
stantly seek  to  improve  our  offensive  mis- 
siles now  standing  in  concrete  silos  and 
underwater  in  our  Polaris  submarines. 
We  now  maintain  a  3  or  4-to-l  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
number  of  strategic  missiles  we  possess, 
but  even  this  does  not  fully  measure  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  our  Nation.  Soviet 
missiles  threaten  our  land-base  ICBM 
force,  but  they  cannot  threaten  our  large 
and  highly  effective  Polaris  force  which 
is  based  on  submarines  and  is  invulner- 
able to  attack. 

Above  everything  else  we  maintain  41 
Polaris  submarines,  each  parrying  16 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  These 
submarines  are  capable  of  remaining  un- 
der the  water  for  a  period  as  long  as  300 
days  and  nights.  There  are  two  complete 
crews  trained  and  available  for  every 
Polaris  submarine.  The  latest  of  these 
submarines,  the  Will  Rogers,  was 
launched  and  successfully  fired  missiles 
but  a  few  weeks  back. 

These  missiles,  which  approximate  in 
number  700,  have  a  maximum  range  of 
approximately  2,875  land  miles.  This  Is 
the  capability  of  the  most  modern  of 
these  Polaris  submarines.  Earlier  mod- 
els have  a  range  of  approximately  1,370 
land  miles.  They  are  capable  of  firing 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  from  un- 
der the  ocean,  and,  of  course,  no  area 
within  the  vast  land  mass  of  Communist 
China  or  the  rest  of  Asia  or  Europe  and 
the  entire  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
safe  from  devastation  by  missiles  fired 
from  these  submarines. 

With  all  this  tremendous  power,  it 
would  be  wasteful  and  foolhardy  on  our 
part  to  vote  this  appropriation  contain- 
ing provisions  for  an  antiballlstic  defense 
at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  which  will  be  just  the  be- 
ginning of  what  will  become  the  biggest 
billion  dollar  boondoggle  of  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  nuclear  power  is 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world  now? 
There  is  not  one,  unless  someone  wishes 
to  claim  that  Albania  is  offering  a  threat, 
or  Communist  China,  which  has  a  crude 
nuclear  capacity,  but  which  will  not  have 
the  capacity  to  make  a  nuclear  attack 
on  us  with  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles before  1975  at  the  earliest. 

Our  tremendous  nuclear  capability  Is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  present  nu- 
clear capability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition  to  our  tremendous  airpower  we 
maintain  on  the  ocean  and  under  the 
ocean  the  most  powerful  Navy  capable  of 
offensive  action  and  destruction  of  the 
en^my  that  has  ever  been  known.  Ad- 
mittedly, our  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  power  with  nuclear  warheads  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
basis  of  3  to  1. 

Thd  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  having  even  the  capability  of 
attacking  the  United  States  with  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet 


Union  is  no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation. 
It  is  a  "have"  nation.  There  was  a  time 
in  that  grim  cold  war  period  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the  dic- 
tator of  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin,  offered 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world.  Stalin  is  no  longer  the  ruler  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  veering  toward  capitalism  and  co- 
existence. 

The  present  leadership  is  evincing  co- 
operation toward  us  instead  of  threaten- 
ing annihilation.  The  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  the  menace  it  once  was  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Its  leaders  are  In- 
terested in  expanding  and  improving  the 
lives  of  its  citizens.  It  is  really  unthink- 
able that  there  would  be  any  nuclear 
conflict  between  us. 

Mr.  President,  another  interesting  pos- 
sibility Is  that  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
are  probably  not  yet  at  that  point  where 
they  would  publicly  state  that  the  few 
antiballlstic  missile  sites  which  they  have 
constructed  and  intend  to  construct  are 
being  built  to  protect  their  nation  against 
future  Chinese  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Chinese  threat  as  a  nuclear  power  is 
minimal  today,  and  will  not  be  a  threat 
to  us  for  many  years  to  come.  However, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China  will  be  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  long  before  it 
endangers  our  Nation.  The  country 
which  will  first  feel  the  shswiow  of  the 
Chinese  nuclear  power  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  this  connection,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore In  this  Chamber,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Arizona,  Barry 
Goldwater,  in  the  course  of  his  1964  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  made  some  wise 
statements,  when  we  look  back  on  them. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  was  when  he 
said: 

I  predict  that  if  within  10  years  from  now 
there  should  be  a  war  between  Communist 
China  and  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  fighting  on  the  side  of  tbe 
United  States  as  an  ally  and  as  a  comrade 
in  arms. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  anti- 
ballistic  missile  experiment  will  en- 
courage additional  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  the  civil  defense  boondoggle 
which  has  to  date  cost  taxpayers  more 
than  $1.5  billion.  No  man,  woman,  or 
child  In  the  United  States  is  any  safer 
today,  because  over  the  years  these 
bureaucrats  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  the  so-called  Civil  Defense  Di- 
vision, have  squandered  all  this  money. 
The  only  result  of  which  has  been  to  give 
some  politicians  in  States  and  cities  and 
In  the  Federal  Government  high-salaried 
positions  while  they  render  no  service 
whatsoever  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agree  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem must  be  accompanied  by  a  complete 
fallout  shelter  program.  Those  favoring  a 
massive  fallout  civil  defense  shelter 
building  program  have  estimated  that 
such  a  system,  to  be  at  all  effective,  would 
cost  American  taxpayers  anjrwhere  fron- 
$20  billion  to  $302  billion.  Not  mlUions  of 
dollars — billions  of  dollars. 

Even  then,  the  experts  say  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  any  fallout  shelter  pro- 
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(ram  would  be  at  all  effective  In  saving 
ives. 

To  embark  now  upon  a  project  of  such 
lubious  value,  at  such  fantastic  expense, 
igainst  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
pleading  with  other  nations  against  any 
further  expenditiures  for  such  anna- 
[nents,  makes  no  sense  whatever  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  a  blind  determination 
simply  to  acquire  more  nuclear  hardware 
than  the  Russians  falls  far  short  of  being 
the  kind  of  statesmanship  the  Nation 
needs. 

After  20  years  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  conclusion  should  be  obvious  that  the 
only  defense,  the  only  protection,  against 
missile  attack  is  making  sure  that  it 
never  happens.  A  new  race  for  "defen- 
sive" weapons  would  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance that  cause.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  contrary.  The  present  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
power  to  destroy  us  and  we  have  the 
power  to  destroy  them,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  first  strike,  is  far  from  ideal. 
However,  it  is  surely  better  than  the  new 
and  highly  unstable  situation  that  would 
be  created  by  escalating  the  scale  of 
overkill  another  notch. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
shown  interest  in  negotiating  for  an 
agreement  whereby  neither  nation  will 
embark  on  the  construction  of  antibal- 
listic  missile  systems.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  show 
a  degree  of  restraint  which  would  make 
It  clear  that  they  are  doing  only  the 
minimum  necessary  to  insure  themselves 
against  any  possible  threat  from  Com- 
munist China,  and  thereby  avoid  a  fan- 
tastic escalation  of  the  armament  race. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  if  we  do  not  act  hastily 
in  committing  ourselves  to  a  project  of 
such  Immense  proportions. 

We  should  continue  to  seek  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby 
neither  side  would  expand  its  defensive 
facilities  beyond  their  present  level.  Such 
an  understanding  would  freeze  the  stra- 
tegic situation  roughly  as  it  is  today  with 
each  side  depending  on  its  offensive  mis- 
siles to  provide  the  deterrent. 

No  inspection  would  be  needed  for  such 
an  agreement  since  we  are  clearly  main- 
taining a  continuous  siu^eillance  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  could  not  deploy 
a  system  costing  upward  of  $30  billion 
without  our  being  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  great  nuclear 
poker  game  being  played  by  the  world's 
only  two  real  nuclear  powers,  the  stakes 
are  becoming  increasingly  higher.  Pow- 
erful forces  are  exerting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  tremendous  pressures  on 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  an  antibal- 
listic  missUe  system.  The  power  of  big  de- 
fense contractors  to  influence  the  ABM 
decision  is  great.  A  recent  advertisement 
by  an  investment  analysis  fimi  was  en- 
titled "Nike  X:  $30  billion  for  whom?"  It 
listed  28  companies  with  large  defense 
contracts  that  "could  profit  handsomely" 
if  a  full-scale  ABM  system  were  to  be  in- 
stalled. In  an  article  published  in  the 
New  Republic,  Fred  Collins  broke  this 


down  to  show  that  companies  on  the  list 
have  300  plants  in  42  States  and  172  con- 
gressional districts,  with  a  minimum  of  1 
million  employees.  Even  a  political  novice 
can  readily  see  that  this  adds  up  to  a 
great  deal  of  potential  political  Influence 
and  pressure,  particularly  if  a  recession 
should  slow  employment. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragic  were 
this  to  become  a  political  issue  and  were 
reason  to  give  way  to  the  heated  emo- 
tions of  partisan  politics.  Decisions  made 
this  year  and  next  regarding  our  com- 
mitment to  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem, however  small  at  first,  will  influence 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  for  generations 
to  come.  To  negotiate  a  commonsense 
agreement  with  the  Russians  is  a  far 
more  hopeful  course  for  saving  our  civili- 
zation than  embarking  on  another  round 
of  cold  war  escalation. 

Mr.  Presidert,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
that  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  antibalUstic  missile  system 
Is  too  momentous  a  question  to  leave 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
There  must  be  full  and  free  discussion 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  public  media. 
The  American  people  must  know  the  facts 
before  a  decision  of  this  magnitude  is 
made  by  the  militarists. 

The  recommendation  made  last  week 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  a  blue  ribbon  commission  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President  to  provide  a  care- 
ful and  objective  evaluation  of  what 
course  we  shoiJd  follow  in  this  area,  is 
the  most  constructive  suggestion  made 
to  date.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
accept  it  and  establish  this  commission 
without  delay.  Until  much  further  con- 
sideration has  been  given  this  matter,  it 
would  be  not  only  wasteful  but  foolhardy 
for  us  to  appropriate  1  cent  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  splendid  speech  he 
has  made. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  he  has  heard  practically 
the  same  testimony  that  I  have  heard 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  having 
listened  to  that  testimony  carefully,  as 
I  know  he  has,  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  Russian  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  is  just  no  good. 
We  can  penetrate  It  any  time  we  wish. 
We  could  destroy  Moscow  tomorrow,  de- 
spite their  so-called  taUin  ABM  system. 
And,  conversely,  our  antiballistic  missile 
syr:tem  is  no  good. 

They  could  destroy  us  by  a  concen- 
trated attack  in  strength.  We  might 
knock  down  the  first  missile  and  have  a 
chance  of  knocking  down  the  second,  but 
the  third,  fourth,  and  filth  would  get 
through. 

In  my  opinion,  to  spend  this  money  Is 
absolute  folly,  and  I  strongly  object  to 
the  comments  made  in  the  report  of  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations — which, 
incidentally,  does  not  have  any  particu- 
lar expertise  with  respect  to  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system— which  advises 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this 
system  should  be  deployed.  It  is  not  the 
sense  of  this  Senator,  and  I  take  it  that 
it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  correct.  I  am  happy  that  he  and 
I  are  in  complete  agreement  on  this 
subject.  Both  of  us  have  studied  the  en- 
tire matter  very  Intensely. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

TROOPS  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  John- 
son administration  blind  to  the  signs  of 
growing  public  imrest  about  Vietnsim? 
Is  it  deaf  to  the  cautionary  advice  of 
Members  of  Congress? 

It  would  seem  so,  for  once  again  the 
President  has  decided  to  enlarge  the 
American  commitment  there  without  of- 
fering any  justification  whatsoever  to 
Congress  or  the  American  people. 

Tucked  into  his  tax  message  was  the 
stark  armouncement  that  he  had  decided 
to  authorize  an  increase  of  at  least  45,000 
in  the  number  of  men  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam this  fiscal  year. 

In  consequence,  he  warned,  defense 
spending  may  rise  by  as  much  as  $4  bil- 
lion over  the  amount  we  are  asked  to 
provide  in  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

Congress  will  be  billed,  in  short,  after 
the  additional  troops  are  on  their  way 
and  we  are  faced  with  an  accomplished 
fact. 

The  credibility  of  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  wears  thinner  by  the  day. 
On  July  26,  for  example,  when  Secretary 
McNamara  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  asked  him  what 
consideration  was  being  given  to  the  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Cooper  and  others,  in- 
cluding myself,  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  be  confined,  in  essence, 
to  stopping  infiltration  of  men  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  could 
not  discuss  future  military  operations, 
which  was  no  answer  at  all.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Evans-Novak  column  of  Au- 
gust 4,  Mr.  McNamara  came  away  from 
a  recent  briefing  in  Saigon  "highly  im- 
pressed with  new  evidence  strongly  indi- 
cating that  the  bombing  is  paying  its 
own  way,  despite  political  fallout  back 
home  and  around  the  world." 

If  so,  why  did  he  i  not  say  as  much 
when  the  bombing  question  was  raised 
by  me  in  our  committee?  The  answer,  I 
fear,  is  that  the  lack  of  candor  displayed 
by  the  President  on  the  troop  question 
has  become  a  way  of  life  In  this  admin- 
istration. 

During  the  weeks  of  speculation  that 
preceded  the  President's  announcement, 
I  took  the  position  that,  unless  there  is 
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a  clear  demonstration  by  our  defense  ex- 
perts of  an  overriding  military  necessity, 
we  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  ad- 
ditional American  forces  in  Vietnam  be- 
yond those  already  scheduled. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  my  con- 
viction, shared  by  many  of  the  best  in- 
formed persons  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted both  here  and  in  Southeast  Asia, 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  never  be 
won  if  we  attempt  to  do  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  those  things  which  only  they 
can  do  for  themselves. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  right 
number  of  American  troops  that  should 
be  in  Vietnam.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  scope  of  our  present  involvement  is 
such  that  this  has  already  become  too 
much  of  an  American  war.  The  addi- 
tion of  more  of  our  troops  is  bound  to 
negate  still  further  our  efforts  to  help 
establish  an  Independent  and  viable  po- 
litical and  social  structure  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Progress  toward  that  goal  has  been 
minimal,  and  the  tactics  of  the  country's 
military  leaders  in  the  current  election 
campaign  do  not  inspire  confidence  that 
a  significant  change  for  the  better  can 
be  expected  soon.  This  makes  incongru- 
ous, at  the  very  least,  the  commitment 
now  to  send  more  Americans. 

In  announcing  his  decision,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

This  nation  has  taken  a  solemn  pledge  that 
its  sons  and  brothers  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict there  shall  never  lack  all  the  help,  all 
the  arms,  and  aU  the  equipment  essential 
for  their  mission  and  for  their  very  lives. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  But  the 
statement  is  meaningless,  because  it 
begs  the  real  issue.  There  is  no  question 
of  denying  support  to  oiu"  troops.  The 
real  issue  concerns  the  nature  of  their 
mission  and  whether  more  Americans 
are  the  means  to  its  accomplishment. 

If  the  President  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  put  the  justification  for  his  decision 
to  the  test  of  congressional  scrutiny,  he 
leaves  us  with  no  alternatives  but  to 
rubberstamp  the  accomplished  fact  or 
to  repudiate  him  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
bill. 

This,  to  me.  Is  an  intolerable  position 
in  which  to  place  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  reconsider  the  matter  before  It  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  notable  morning.  The  speech  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
the  third  one  on  the  subject  of  Viet- 
nam— although  his  speech  brings  before 
the  Senate  additional  and  significant  is- 
sues. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  forthright  speech. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  has  supported 
all  funds  and  measures  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam. 

I  have  done  so,  and,  whatever  decisions 
are  made,  at  least  that  I  can  anticipate, 
I  intend  to  continue  to  support  our  men 
who  fight  in  Vietnam  and  our  country. 


But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  In  his  opin- 
ion, an  opinion  which  I  know  has  been 
strengthened  by  his  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, that  our  expressed  purpose  for  be- 
ing engaged  in  Vietnam  will  not  be 
achieved  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple except  through  their  efforts,  unless 
they  win  their  war  themselves,  win  it 
through  their  own  military  efforts  and 
win  it  in  their  determination  to  decide 
upon  their  own  course  politically  and 
socially. 

Like  the  Senator,  I  do  not  have  the 
competence  from  a  military  viewpoint 
to  comment  upon  the  decision  to  send 
additional  forces  to  Vietnam.  From  a 
military  viewpoint,  it  may  be  the  proper 
course  to  send  additional  troops  there. 
Our  military  men,  military  advisers,  have 
the  duty  to  do  the  best  possible  to  attain 
their  mission ;  and  their  mission  is  a  mih- 
tary  mission.  I  can  understand  their  re- 
quest. Their  concern,  the  concern  of  the 
President,  our  concern  is  for  the  safety 
of  our  fighting  men.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  the  point  of  whether  or  not  such 
a  course  will  tend  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close,  it  becomes  more  than  a  miUtary 
question;  it  becomes  a  political  question. 
It  becomes  a  question  in  which  we  have 
a  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  the 
course  of  continued  escalation  will  bring 
the  war  toward  negotiation  and  its  close. 

It  has  been  over  2  years  since  the 
bombing  started  in  1965.  The  United 
States  then  had  20.000  or  30,000  men 
in  Vietnam.  Infiltration  into  South  Viet- 
nam from  North  Vietnam  was  not  of 
great  volume.  Today  460,000  men  are  in 
Vietnam  and  45,000  more  are  to  be  sent. 
Yet,  the  Defense  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
bombing  will  not  stop  infiltration,  unless 
the  routes  from  Cambodia  and  Laos  are 
closed. 

The  reason  I  have  made  a  proposal, 
in  which  I  have  been  joined  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
is  that  we  try  the  course  which  has  been 
the  consistent  requirement  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  unconditional  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  At 
least,  we  would  know  whether  North 
Vietnam  is  sincere,  and  whether  it  would 
result  in  negotiations. 

I  congratiilate  the  Senator  on  a  very 
thoughtful  speech. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  There  is  no  man 
whom  I  would  rather  have  in  agreement 
with  me  on  matters  of  great  consequences 
than  him.  His  voice  in  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  and  on  all  matters  of  great  conse- 
quence has  been  extraordinarily  valuable 
both  on  the  side  of  wisdom  and  on  the 
side  of  conscience.  To  have  this  agree- 
ment on  a  question  is  the  most  satisfying 
and  most  comforting  kind  of  assurance 
that  one  is  on  the  right  track. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  he  has  em- 
phasized the  point  that  the  civilian  side 
of  this  Goverrunent  must  make  the  broad 
decisions  as  to  our  objectives  .in  this 
conflict  or  in  any  other  great  matter  of 
foreign  policy.  Our  concern  here  is  not 
to  usurp  the  President's  authority,  to 
interfere  with  any  proper  role  he  as- 
sumes in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  or 
domestic  policy  for  that  matter,  but  it 
is  to  assume  the  proper  role  of  the  Con- 


gress and  its  responsibility,  which,  if  we 
are  not  constantly  on  the  alert,  we  will 
find  constantly  deteriorating  until  this 
body  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  the 
function  which  the  Constitution  requires 
us  to  perform. 

I  therefore  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  warm  and  generous 
commeiUs.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  venture. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  a  moment  ago  made  the 
statement  that  he  fears  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  becoming  too  much  of  an 
American  war.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia shares  that  fear.  It  has  been  my 
view  for  some  time  that  the  war  is  be- 
coming Americanized.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  casualties  for  the  7-month  period 
from  January  through  July. 

The  total  U.S.  casualties  were  43,000. 
The  total  South  Vietnamese  casualties 
were  24,000. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  that  there  is  reason 
for  fear  that  the  war  is  becoming  too 
much  of  an  American  war. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  His  thoughtful  study  of  this 
problem,  including  a  trip  which  he  him- 
self recently  took  to  South  Vietnam  and 
other  countries  in  that  area,  gives  added 
weight  to  his  comments.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  his  addition  to  this  colloquy. 

The  point  with  which  I  should  like  to 
close,  merely  as  a  matter  of  re-emphasis, 
has  been,  I  think,  well  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  it  the  central  point  of  his 
own  attitude  that  we  alone  caruiot  win 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  we  can  only 
help.  Everything  we  do  must  be  directed 
to  that  end,  not  to  try  to  win  it  our- 
selves, because  that  Is  impossible. 

Certainly  we  must  not  detract  from 
any  legitimate  help  we  can  give.  But  by 
making  the  war  an  American  war,  we 
are  doing  the  opposite  of  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing. 

The  real  test  of  the  administration  is 
not,  as  some  people  have  tried  to  make 
it,  whether  we  should  or  should  not  have 
got  into  this  mess  in  the  first  place.  I 
have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions 
that  President  Johnson  has  been  badly 
treated  by  many  people  who  have  at- 
tempted to  put  upon  him  the  prlm«ry 
responsibility  for  our  country's  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  not  his. 
When  he  became  President,  the  United 
States  was  already  deeply  involved. 
Thousands  of  American  troops  were 
there  when  he  became  President.  We 
had  already  acquiesced  in,  if  we  had  not 
actively  instigated,  the  overthrow  of 
Diem,  and  thereby  assumed  an  unusual 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  before  President 
Johnson  took  office.  No,  Mr.  President, 
that  was  not  his  primary  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
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tmous  consent  that  I  may  continue  for 
3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  conduct  of  the  oper- 
ation with  which  he  found  himself 
saddled,  or  with  which  the  American 
people  had  been  saddled  V7hen  he  took 
office.  That  is  what  he  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for,  and  that  responsibility 
includes  the  matter  of  doing  the  job 
right.  The  job  requires,  first,  that  we  get 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  handle  the  war 
by  themselves  with  such  military  help — 
and  money,  as  well — as  we  may  be  able 
to  contribute;  second,  to  get  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  put  them- 
selves in  such  a  position  that  they  can 
conmiand  the  loyalty  and  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  for  that 
government,  so  that  it  can  be  a  coimtry 
that  will  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  under  a  government  which  the 
people  will  respect. 

This  Is  the  responsibility,  this  is  the 
test,  of  the  Johnson  administration;  and 
its  success  or  failure  must  be  determined 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  rucceeds  in  this 
endeavor.  So  far,  It  has  failed. 
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was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  conmiittee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPONG.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amendmente: 

S.  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer  (Rept. 
No.   500). 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
have  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE — MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT  NO.  501) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FtJLBRiOHT],  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1688) 
to  amend  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  an  increase  in 
the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Gore  and  Symington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bi'l  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2279.  A  bin  to  amend  section  255  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  epilepsy  as  an  afittlctlon  prohibiting 
emplojrment  of  aliens  on  board  vessels  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2280.  A  bill  to  authorize  direct  home 
loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  the  case  of  Individuals  and 
families  deprived  of  the  necessary  financing 
from  private  sources  because  of  discrimina- 
tory lending  practices  or  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced   the    above   bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal  and  fresh- 
water commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  7659.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
censiis  of  population  in  the  year  1975  and 
ever^O  years  thereafter,  and 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  prog^ram  with  respect  to  insti- 
tutional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  7659.  An  act  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population  in  the  year  1975  and 
every  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11946.  An  act  to  amend  the  coUege 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


MEMORIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  Kansas  Jaycees,  at  Hutchinson, 
Kans.,  remonstrating  against  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  means  of  redress;  which 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  FoNC,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Proutt,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

MADGE)  : 

S.  2275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Income  limi- 
tation provisions  applicable  to  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-service-con- 
nected disability  pensions  under  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  works  of  improvement 
upon  request  of  local  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silk  Po  LI, 
Tl  Nung  Lam,  Ye  Plu  Shek,  Yuet  Kwun 
Wong.  Chung  Lai,  Lee  Qua  Wong,  Kwal  Hee 
Chaw,  Kwal  Cheung,  Choi  Hing  Yuen,  Him 
Pang,  Yuk  Chun  Cheung,  Tong  Ming  Cheung, 
Tat  Kwong  Wong,  and  Slk  Cho  Ng;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY  Of  Massachusetts: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  price  adjustments  in  cer- 
tain contracts  for  the  procurement  of  silver 
military  Inslgnlas  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  held  at  West  Hartford  and 
Hartford,  Conn.,  during  the  week  of 
June  25,  1967. 

The  meeting,  which  was  hosted  by  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf  in  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  attended  by  nearly 
1,300  people  from  the  United  States  and 
many  foreign  countries.  The  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  were  of  a  very 
high  caliber,  and  will  serve  as  valuable 
reference  documents  to  all  those  inter- 
ested and  concerned  with  the  vitally 
important  subject  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  these 
papers  make,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  biennial  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  the  Deaf  for  many  years. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  again  author- 
ize this  constructive  imdertaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
40)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  43d  bi- 
ennial meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  as  a 
Senate  document  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  forty-third 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  In  West 
Hartford  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June 
25-30.  1967,  be  printed  with  illustrations  as 
a  Senate  document;  and  that  five  thoiisand 
additional  copies  be  printed  and  bound  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Commltttee  on  Printing. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES 
BILL  TO  ALLEVIATE  REDUCITONS 
IN  VETERANS  PENSIONS  DUE  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  others,  a  bill  to 
refine  income  limits  for  veterans'  non- 
service-connected  pensions.  As  Congress 
considers  legislation  to  increase  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits,  we  are  faced  with 
the  knowledge  that  relatively  small  social 
security  payment  increases  will  often  re- 
sult in  substantial  reductions  in  veterans' 
non-service-connected  pensions,  and  will 
leave  pensioners  with  even  less  income 
than  they  presently  receive. 

Enactment  of  our  bill  is  needed  to 
prevent  this  imfortunate  and  undesir- 
able situation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Retirement  Incomes  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  held 
hearings  early  this  spring  on  retirement 
benefit  reductions  due  to  social  security 
increases.  The  report  on  our  subcommit- 
tee conclusions,  after  hearing  substantial 
testimony  on  this  subject,  will  soon  be 
available.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is 
the  result  of  that  testimony  and,  if  en- 
acted, will  follow  our  report's  recommen- 
dations. 

Our  study  of  this  subject  made  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  to  me,  and  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  principal  reason  for 
the  sharp  pension  reductions  some  vet- 
erans suffer  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
few  steps  in  the  tables  of  income  limits 
which  establish  the  amount  of  pensions 
payable  to  veterans.  Our  bill  will,  there- 
fore, increase  the  number  of  steps  by 
which  the  Income  can  be  raised  and  will 
reduce  the  benefits  payable  by  smaller 
amounts  for  each  step  up  the  Income 
scale. 

Consequently,  we  will  be  able  to  en- 
act social  security  increases  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  only  minimal  pension 
reductions  will  result  in  general,  and  that 
In  almost  all  ctises  the  social  security  In- 
creases will  be  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  resulting  pension  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  along  with  the  names  of  the  co- 
sponsors,  and  a  detailed  explanation  of 
our  bill  for  the  information  of  interested 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2275)  to  amend  the  in- 
come limitation  provisions  applicable  to 
veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  receiv- 
ing non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions under  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Proxtty,  and 
Mr.  Talmadck)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  table  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  521 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
appear  as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column  II 

Annual  Income 

More  than- 

Equal  to  or  less 
but        than— 

$600 

JlOO 

KOO 

700 

96 

700 

800 

92 

800 

900 

88 

900 

1,000 

84 

1,000 

1,100 

80 

1,100 

1,200 

75 

1,200 

1,300 

70 

1,300 

1,400 

65 

1,400 

1,500 

60 

1,500 

1,600 

55 

1,600 

1,700 

49 

1.700 

1.800 

43 

1.800 

1,900 

36 

1,900 

2,000 

27 

2,000 

Zioo 

18 

2.100 

2,200 

9 

2,200 

No  amount  payable" 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  521  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or  children, 
pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  monthly  rate 
set  forth  in  column  n  of  the  following  table 
opposite  the  veteran's  annual  income  as 
shown  In  column  I.  except  In  the  case  of 
a  veteran  whose  income  Is  less  than  $1,000, 
pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  monthly  rate 
of  $105,  If  the  veteran  has  one  dependent; 
$110,  if  the  veteran  has  two  dependents;  or 
$115.  if  the  veteran  has  three  or  more  de- 
pendents: 


"Column  1 

Column  II 

Annual  incoma 

One  or  more 

More 

Equal  to  or 

dependents 

ttian— 

but 

less  than— 

$1,000 

?1,200 

JlOO 

1,200 

1,400 

95 

1,400 

1,600 

90 

1,600 

1.800 

85 

1,800 

2,000 

80 

2,000 

2,200 

74 

2,200 

2,400 

68 

2,400 

2,600 

62 

2,600 

2,800 

55 

2,800 

3.000 

48 

3,000 

3,100 

42 

3,100 

3,200 

36 

3,200 

3,300 

27 

3,300 

3,400 

18 

3,400 

3,500 

9 

3,500 

No  amount  payable." 

8KC.  2.  (a)  The  table  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  541  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
la  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Column  1 

Column  II 

Annua 

income 

More  than- 

_ 

Equal  to  or  less 

but 

than— 

$600 

J64 

$600 

800 

60 

800 

1,000 

54 

1,000 

1,200 

48 

1,200 

1,400 

42 

1,400 

1,600 

as 

1,600 

1,800 

27 

1,800 

1,900 

18 

1,900 

2.000 

9 

2,000 

No  amount  payable." 

(b)  The  table  In  subsection  (c)  of  section 
541  of  such  title  is  amended  to  appear  as 
follows: 


"Column  I 


Column  II 


Annual  Income 


More 
than—    but 


Equal  to  or 
less  than— 


$1,000 

$80 

$1,000 

1,300 

75 

1,300 

1,600 

70 

1.600 

2,000 

64 

2.000 

2,300 

57 

2.300 

2,600 

50 

2,600 

3.000 

43 

3,000 

3,100 

35 

3.100 

3,200 

25 

3.200 

3,300 

12 

3.300 

No  amount  payable" 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1968. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill,  presented 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  is  as  follows: 

Explanation    of    Bill    To    Refinc    Income 

Limits    for    Veterans'    Non-Service-Con- 

NECTED  Pensions 

Present  statutory  provisions  governing  the 
amounts  of  non-pension  Income  which  can 
be  received  without  loss  or  reduction  of  non- 
servlce-connected  penslonB  provide  so  few 
steps  that  a  veteran  or  widow  can  suffer  a 
great  loss  in  his  or  her  pension  as  a  result  of 
a  small  Increase  in  non-pension  Income 
which  pushes  such  income  over  income 
limits.  This  problem  is  especially  acut«  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  Congress  Is  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  raise  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. However,  It  is  always  a  problem,  as  vet- 
erans and  widows  receive  small  Increases  In 
other  types  of  Income  which,  due  to  resulting 
sharp  reductions  In  non-service-connected 
pensions,  can  actually  reduce  the  total  In- 
come of  the  veteran  or  widow. 

There  follows  a  comparison  between  the 
Income  limits  which  would  be  established  by 
the  bin  and  those  now  in  effect. 

A.  VETERAN  OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  II,  OR  KOREAN 
CONFLICT.  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS 


Proposed  limits 


Present  limits 


Monthly  Monthly 

If  annual  income  is—  pension  If  annual  income  is—  pension 

would  IS— 
Ub— 


$600  or  less 

$100    $600  or  less 

$100 

Between  $600  and 

96 

$700. 

Between  $700  and 

92 

$800. 

Between  $800  and 

88 

$900. 

Between  $600  and 

75 

Between  $900  and 

84 

$i,2oa 

$1,000. 

^ 

Between  $1,000  and 

80 

$1,100. 

Between  $1,100  and 

$1,200. 
Between  $1,200  and 

75 

70 

$1,300. 

Between  $1,300  and 

65 

$1,400. 

Between  $1,400  and 

60 

$1,500. 

[Between  $1,200  and 
$1,800. 

43 

Between  $1,500  and 

55 

$1,600. 

Between  $1,600  and 

49 

$1,700. 

Between  $1,700  and 

43 

$1,800. 

Between  $1,800  and 

36 

$1,900. 

Between  $1,900  and 

$2,000. 
Between  $2,000  and 

27 

18 

Over  $1,800 

NOM 

$2,100. 

Between  $2,100  and 

9 

$2,200. 

Over  $2,200 

Nod* 
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Proposed  iiinits 

Present  limits 

Monthly 

Monthly 

K  annual  Income  is— 

pension  If  annual  income  Is— 

pension 

would 

is— 

be— 

{1,000  or  less,  and 

{115    {l.OOOor  less,  and 

{115 

veteran  has  three 

veteran  has  three 

or  more  depend- 

or more  depend- 

ents. 

ents. 

tl.OOO  or  less,  and 

110    {l.OOO  or  less,  and 

110 

veteran  has  two 

veteran  has  two 

dependents. 

dependents. 

Jl.OOOor  less,  and 

103    {l,GOOor  less,  and 

105 

veteran  has  one 

veteran  has  one 

dependent 

dependent. 

Between  {1,000  and 

100    \ 

tl,200. 

Between  11,200  and 

95 

J1.400. 

Between  {1,000 

Between  {1,400  and 

90 

and  {2,000. 

80 

JI,600. 

Between  {1,600  and 

8S 

{1,800. 

Between  {1,800  and 

80 

{2,000. 

■ 

Between  {2,000  and 

74 

{2,200. 

Between  {2,200  and 

68 

{2,400. 

Between  {2,000 

Between  $2,400  and 

62 

.    and  {3,000. 

48 

{2,600. 

Between  {2,600  and 

{2,800. 
Between  {2,800  and 

55 

48 

{3,000. 

Between  {3,000  and 

{3,100. 
Between  {3,100  and 

42 

36 

{3,200. 

Between  {3,200  and 

27 

{3,300. 

Over  {3,000 

None 

Between  {3,300  and 

18 

{3,40a 

Between  {3,400  and 

9 

{3,500. 

Over  {3,500 

None 

C.  WIDOWS  OF  WORLD  WAR  1,  WORLD  WAR  II,  AND  KOREAN 

CONFLICT  VETERANS,  WITH  NO  CHILD 

Proposedlimits                         Present  limits 

Monthly 

Monthly 

II  annual  income  is— 

pension  it  annual  income  is— 

pension 

would 

is— 

be— 

{600  or  less 

{64    {eOOorless 

{64 

Between  {600  and 

60 

{800. 

Between  {800  and 

54 

Between  {600  and 

48 

{1.000. 

{1.200. 

Between  {1,000  and 

48 

{1,200. 

Between  {1,200  and 

{1.400. 
Between  {1,400  and 

42 

35 

Between  {1,200  and 

27 

{1.600. 

{1.800. 

Between  {1,600  and 

{1,800. 
Between  {1,800  and 

{1.900. 
Between  {1,900  and 

27 

18 

9 

Over  {1.800 

None 

{2.000. 

Over  {2.000 

None 

D.  WIDOWS  OF  WORLD  WAR  >.  WORLD  WAR  II,  KOREAN 

CONFLICT  VHERANS,  WITH  ONE  CHILD 

Proposedlimits                         Present  limits 

Monthly 

Monthly 

II  annual  income  i$- 

pension  If  annual  income  is — 

pension 

would 

is— 

be- 

{1,000  or  less 

{80    {1.000  or  less 

{80 

Between  {1,000  and 

75 

{1,300. 

Between  {1,300  and 

{1,600. 
Between  {1,600  and 

70 

Between  {1,000  and 
{2.000. 

64 

64 

{2,000. 

« 

Between  {2,000  and 
'  ,  {2,300. 
Between  {2,300  and 

57 

50 

Between  {2,000  and 

43 

{2,600. 

{3,000. 

Between  {2,600  and 

{3,000. 
Between  {3,000  and 

{3,100. 
Between  {3,100  and 

43 

35 

25 

{3,200. 

Over  {3,000 

Nona 

Between  {3,200  and 

12 

{3.300. 

Over  {3,300 

NOM 

The  tables  above  show  that  income  limits 
for  no  pensioner  would  be  lowered. 

The  effective  date  of  the  change,  January 
1,  1968.  would  l>e  advantageous  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  That  is  the  date  on  which  an  increase 
in  retirement  Income,  including  Social  Se- 
curity, which  becomes  effective  during  1967 
would  reduce  or  discontinue  a  non-service- 
connected  pension.  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  win  cause  the  reduction  to  be  a 
slight  one,  instead  of  the  sharp  reduction 
which  would  be  effected  if  this  bill  Is  not 
enacted. 

2.  An  effective  date  of  January  1.  1968  will 
give  time  for  administrative  adjustments  to 
put   this  legislation  into  effect. 


PRICE  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PROCURE- 
MENT OP  SILVER  MILITARY 
INSIGNIAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  authori2;e 
contracts  for  silver  military  clasps  and 
badges,  in  existence  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  or  before  July  14  of  this 
year,  to  be  amended  to  provide  an  equi- 
table price  adjustment  for  increased 
prices  paid  by  a  contractor  for  silver 
resulting  from  a  decision  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  removing  the  cell- 
ing on  the  price  of  silver. 

This  problem  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  two  representatives  of  the  indus- 
try In  Massachusetts.  These  firms,  which 
have  achieved  a  record  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry  of  distinction,  are  now 
facing  bankruptcy  because  of  this  unfor- 
tunate situation. 

These  contracts  for  silver  military 
clasps  and  badges  were  made  when  the 
price  of  silver  was  stabilized  at  $1.2929 
per  ounce — a  price  which  was  not  ex- 
pected to  change  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  price  of  this  material  Is  now 
fluctuating  between  $1.70  and  $1.90.  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  announced  on  July  14. 
This  means  that  these  contractors  are 
losing  up  to  $10,000  per  week,  every  week. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  not  authorized  to  renegoti- 
ate a  contract  imless  the  item  concerned 
Is  essential  to  the  national  defense,  or 
imless  some  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  caused  the  increase  in  price. 
The  problem  facing  the  suppliers  of  these 
silver  clasps  sind  badges  does  not  fall 
into  either  of  these  categories.  Neverthe- 
less, unless  some  relief  is  found  for  these 
companies,  their  continued  losses  will 
cause  either  their  collapse,  or  serious 
financial  damage. 

This  situation  is  very  similar  to  one 
last  year  in  which  a  nimaber  of  milk  dis- 
tributors, imder  a  fixed  price  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  were 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
milk  due  to  an  unexpected  decision  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  In  that  in- 
stance, as  in  this,  the  only  avenue  of  re- 
lief was  through  an  act  of  Congress  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  a  price  adjustment  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  contractors. 

This  bill  does  not  guarantee  a  profit 
to  any  contractor,  but  merely  insures 
against  his  suffering  a  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  luiexpected  act  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  removing  the  ceiling  on 


the  price  of  silver.  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  with  the  contractor  to  furnish  evi- 
dence that  he  will  suffer  a  loss  and  not 
merely  a  diminution  of  anticipated 
profits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  quick 
action  by  the  Congress  will  save  these 
companies  from  ruin.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
text  of  the  bill  I  introduced  today,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Donald 
Antaya,  president  of  Antaya  Bros.,  Inc., 
in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  relating  to  this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2278)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  price  ad- 
justments in  certain  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  silver  military  insignias 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
contract  entered  Into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  procurement  of  silver  mili- 
tary insignias  which  was  being  performed  on 
July  14,  1967,  may  be  amended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  a  price  adjustment 
for  losses  incurred  by  a  contractor  as  a  result 
of  marked  increases  in  the  price  of  silver 
after  July  14,  1967,  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  removing  Its 
tl.29-an-ounce  ceUlng  price  on  Government 
silver  sales.  A  price  adjustment  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  made  unless  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  that — 

(1)  the  losses  were  incurred  as  a  direct 
result  of  increases  In  the  maxket  price  of 
silver; 

(2)  the  contract  does  not  otherwise  con- 
tain a  provision  providing  for  an  adjustment 
In  price;  and 

(3)  the  contractor  will  suffer  a  loss,  not 
merely  a  diminution  of  anticipated  profit, 
under  the  contract  because  of  such  increases 
In  the  price  of  silver. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  are  as  follows: 

JtrLY  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  Kenntoy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Treasury 
Department  action  of  July  14.  1967  remov- 
ing the  celling  price  on  silver  has  placed  our 
company  In  very  critical  position. 

We  are  presently  executing  a  contract  for 
sterling  silver  Military  Insignia  for  the  De- 
fense Department — Defense  Supply  Agency 
Contract  #DSA100-67-C-4244  at  a  bid  price 
of  9364.256.00. 

The  terms  of  this  contract  do  not  afford 
us  the  right  of  renegotiation. 

Without  public  notice  the  Treasury  De- 
partment decontrolled  sUver  July  14,  1967. 

This  price  has  been  controlled  at  $1.2929 
per  oz.  troy  for  the  past  four  years.  We 
used  this  flgture  for  arriving  at  our  bid  price 
In  February  1967. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  bid  prices  it 
would  appear  that  our  competition  also  used 
this  same  flgxire  in  compiling  their  bids. 
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We  were  awarded  the  contract  March  1, 
1967.  Production  and  shipments  will  be  made 
July  1967-November  1967. 

The  loss  to  Antaya  Brothers  Inc.  In  per- 
forming this  contract  will  b«  the  diSeren- 
tial  between  new  market  price  of  silver  cur- 
rently $1.87  per  oz.  troy  and  the  controlled 
price  of  $1.2929  per  oz.  trop,  or  approxi- 
mately $100,000.00. 

We  do  not  stockpile  this  material  at  time 
of  bid  or  award  of  the  contrswit. 

Normal  trade  practice  dictates  that  de- 
livery of  silver  Is  scheduled  throughout  the 
term  of  the  contract  In  phase  with  pro- 
duction. 

The  price  of  silver  to  us  from  the  converter 
Is  calculated  as  of  date  of  delivery  to  our 
plant. 

Since  July  17,  1967,  the  date  of  this  action, 
we  have  exhausted  all  known  sources  for 
immediate  relief  under  this  contract  but  to 
no  avail. 

I  mention  in  particular  Immediate  relief 
because  the  financial  strain  of  supporting  a 
$100,000.00  loss  within  the  next  six  months 
might  well  be  fatal  to  our  organization. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
this  act  upon  fixed  price  government  con- 
tractors who  are  providing  items  essential  to 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Financial  relief  to  Antaya  Bros.,  Inc.,  could 
take  one  of  two  forms : 

( 1 )  Renegotiation  of  the  contract  based  on 
current  market  prices  of  silver  at  the  time 
that  we  accept  the  material  to  execute  this 
contract. 

(2)  Government  owned  silver  supplied  to 
the  contractor  from  the  government  stock- 
pile. 

This  latter  method  would  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  government  as  much  of  the 
silver  stockpile  was  acquired  by  the  govern- 
ment over  the  years  at  but  a  fraction  of  to- 
day's nj&rket. 

Although  we  are  but  pleading  our  own 
case  there  are  several  other  manufacturers 
with  this  identical  problem. 

We  have  available  for  consultation  on  this 
problem  with  the  appropriate  government 
officials  in  addition  to  our  own  corp>orate  and 
financial  officers,  experts  from  this  Industry 
in  the  field  of  the  Industrial  use  of  silver. 

We  feel  that  remedial  action  In  this  mat- 
ter will  result  in  maintaining  a  strong  com- 
petitive source  of  insignia  to  the  Armed 
Forces  as  well  as  preventing  the  extinction 
of  our  small  (100  employees)  business  orga- 
nization. 

Thank  you.  Senator,  for  your  immediate 
attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Antaya  Bros.,  Inc., 
Donald  Antaya, 

President. 

Defense  Stjpply  Agency, 
Alexander,  Va.,  August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  refers  to  a 
telephone  Inquiry  from  your  office  on  behalf 
of  Antaya  Bros..  Attleboro.  Massachusetts, 
concerning  Contract  DSA-10O-67-C-4244  for 
silver  clasps  and  badges. 

The  contract  was  awarded  on  1  May  1967. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  since  the  award 
of  the  contract  the  U.S.  Mint  has  discon- 
tinued the  sale  of  silver  at  approximately 
$1.29  per  ounce  and  that  future  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned silver  will  be  made  at  prices 
established  by  competitive  bidding.  It  is  also 
my  understanding  that  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  market  price 
of  silver,  which  will  result  In  Antaya  Bros. 
paying  substantially  more  for  the  silver  nec- 
essary to  perform  its  contract  than  it  had 
anticipated.  Antaya  Bros,  has  inquired 
whether  Its  contract  price  can  be  increased 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  contract  contains  no  provision  which 


would  permit  an  Increase  in  the  contract  price 
because  of  an  increase  In  the  price  of  mate- 
rials. Without  such  a  provision,  the  general 
rule  Is  that  an  existing  contract  may  not  be 
modified  without  a  compensating  benefit  to 
the  Goveriunent  and  that  unforeseen  causes 
which  may  occasion  a  loss  are  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  contractor  to  a  price  adjustment. 
The  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  last 
year  where  a  number  of  contractors  were 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  milk  fur- 
nished the  Government  because  of  increased 
prices  ordered  to  be  paid  to  farmers  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  a  contractor  for  price  adjustment 
In  that  Instance,  the  Comptroller  General 
ruled  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  upon 
which  the  request  could  be  granted  (B- 
158738,  18  April  1966,  copy  attached).  Under 
these  circtunstances  I  know  of  no  basis  on 
which  Antaya  Bros,  contract  price  could  be 
Increased,  In  the  absence  of  legislation  similEir 
to  that  which  was  ultimately  passed  to 
grant  relief  to  Department  of  Defense  milk 
contractors  (P.L.  89-696) . 

This  Agency,  however.  Is  continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  find  some  satisfactory  basis  for  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  The  subject  is  very  com- 
plex and  the  views  of  other  Government 
agencies  must  be  considered.  If  these  efforts 
are  successful  I  vrill  let  you  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  M.  Lemke,  Counsel. 


EPILEPSY:    AMENDING    THE   IMMI- 
GRATION ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  a  very  simple  bill,  one  which 
amends  the  first  sentence  of  section  255 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
by  striking  out  the  word  "epilepsy." 

This  is  the  section  of  the  immigration 
law  dealing  with  employment  of  aliens 
on  passenger  vessels  and  aircraft.  Per- 
sons of  foreign  nationality  are  forbidden 
such  employment  if  they  are  afUcted 
with  a  number  of  illnesses  such  as  tu- 
berculosis, leprosy,  or  If  they  are  men- 
tally retarded.  In  the  revisions  of  the 
law  in  1966,  a  comparable  listing  of  af- 
fiictions  which  prevent  immigration  of 
aliens  was  revised  and  in  the  revision 
the  word  "epilepsy"  was  dropped.  But, 
presumably  by  oversight,  it  was  retained 
in  this  section  although  a  modem  un- 
derstanding and  treatment  of  epilepsy 
makes  it  no  longer  properly  such  a  bar- 
rier. 

I  trust  that  the  chEuige  in  the  law 
which  this  amendment  anticipates  will 
be  made  in  order  to  correct  an  inequity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2279)  to  amend  section  255 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
so  as  to  eliminate  epilepsy  as  an  afflic- 
tion prohibiting  emplojrment  of  aliens  on 
board  vessels  arriving  In  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


FHA  DIRECT  LOANS  FOR  MINORITY 
HOUSING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  bottleneck  in  the  Improvement  of 
housing  for  minority  groups.  Generally 
speaking,  the  problem  lies  In  the  avail- 
ability of  purchstse  mortgage  money  for 
otherwise  qualified  persons. 


I  am  speaking  now  not  about  the  very 
deprived  whose  low  income  is  the  great 
problem.  I  am  speaking  rather  about  a 
very  large  group  of  our  citizens  who  have 
decent,  middle-class  incomes  and  who 
would  like  to  live  decent,  middle-class 
lives  in  decent,  middle-class  suburban 
areas.  But  circumstances  force  them  to 
live  in  the  iimer-city  area,  often  in 
homes  whose  interiors  are  tastefully  fur- 
nished, reflecting  their  position,  but 
whose  location  and  outward  appearance 
belies  them.  These  are  the  well-worn 
houses  of  the  better  class  "Negro  neigh- 
borhood" in  every  large  city. 

These  are  the  people  who  would  like 
to  have  a  single-family  home  with  a  lawn 
and  a  patio  and  a  flower  garden,  perhaps 
in  some  cases  even  a  pool.  They  are  good 
risks.  But  when  such  a  family  starts  a 
search  lOr  a  home  of  this  kind,  they  And 
it  impossible  to  purchase  it.  The  first 
hurdle,  of  course,  is  to  find  a  suitable 
home  which  someone  will  sell  to  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  obstacle  course. 
The  bottleneck  to  which  I  refer  is  finan- 
cial. When  they  seek  a  mortgage  loan, 
it  is  preponderantly  their  experience 
that,  even  with  the  proper  downpay- 
ment  and  all  the  other  qualifications  of 
other  buyers,  the  lending  institution 
declines  to  make  the  loan. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offered  on 
July  13  S.  2114,  the  Hartke  minority 
mortgages  bill.  That  bill  would  allow 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  provide  special  assistance  for  the 
financing  of  home  purchases  and  hous- 
ing construction  for  persons  otherwise 
denied  or  discriminated  against  in  such 
financing  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  It  would  do  so  by 
allowing  FNMA  to  enter  into  advance 
commitment  contracts  and  purchase 
transactions,  making  available  insured 
mortgage  financing.  Thus  it  is  possible 
for  the  person  with  a  financing  problem 
such  as  I  have  described  to  provide  the 
lending  institution  with  advance  assur- 
ance tBat  the  mortgage  loan  will  be  in- 
sured by  FNMA.  Since  the  usual  position 
of  the  lender  in  such  cases  is  that  he 
Is  not  discriminating,  but  merely  safe- 
guarding his  loan,  this  should  give  him 
reassurance. 

But  there  is  still  a  problem  remain- 
ing. The  borrower,  who  has  located  the 
home  he  wants,  still  has  the  problem  of 
getting  the  loan.  If  he  can  not  locate 
an  institution  which  will  imdertake  the 
mortgage  in  the  first  place,  the  availa- 
bility of  mortgage  insurance  through 
FNMA  does  not  of  itself  assure  him  of 
the  money  he  needs. 

Because  of  this  situation,  and  in  order 
to  relieve  it,  I  am  today  offering  a  second 
and  complementary  bill  to  S.  2114.  We 
need  the  first  approach,  but  we  need  also 
to  meet  the  remaining  problem — what 
will  the  family  do  for  a  loan  -f  the  ad- 
vance mortgage  insurance  does  not  per- 
suade the  private  lender  to  give  him  the 
loan?  He  is  still  compelled  to  live  in  the 
inner-city  housing  abandoned  by  others 
as  no  longer  desirable  enough  for  their 
use. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  bill  I  offer 
today  provides  that  a  revolving  fund  of 
$100  million  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing,  to  be  operated  by 
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tie  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
1  rom  which  a  borrower  who  has  been — in 
t  le  words  of  the  bill — "unable  to  secure 
t  le  necessary  fimds  from  other  sources 
1  pon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
I  ecause  of  discriminatory  lending  prac- 
t  ces  or  policies  based  on  considerations 
c  t  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin" 
I  lay  apply  for  a  direct  loan.  Such  an  in- 
c  ivldual  or  family  must  meet  the  require- 
I  lents  with  respect  to  credit  which  are 
f  ppllcable  in  the  case  of  mortgagors  un- 
c  er  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  sec- 
t  on  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  borrower.  In  effect,  will  have  the 
c  ame  kind  of  loan  as  any  other  qualified 
I  orrower — adequately  secured,  for  no 
I  lore  of  the  valuation  than  other  such 
1  Muis,  ft  no  more  than  6  percent  Interest, 
f  3r  up  to  30  years  or  three-fourths  of  the 
1  emalnlng  life  for  a  rehabilitated  dwell- 
lig.  Service  charges,  appraisal  fees,  in- 
t  ;>ection  and  other  fees  may  be  charged 
f  s  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

In  short,  the  sole  purpose  is  to  open  up 
t  source  of  financing  for  the  applicant 
f  gainst  whom  there  is  private  financial 
c  tscrlmination. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  vary  the 
c  redit  standards  of  various  housing  pro- 
( rams.  Its  main  thrust  is  to  get  at  the 
I  roblem  of  discrimination.  Persons  who 
\  ould  be  otherwise  eligible  for  FHA  as- 
i  [stance  from  a  standpoint  of  income  and 

<  redit  background,  but  who  are  denied 
1  nancial  assistance  by  lending  Instltu- 
t  lons  due  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
t  onal  origin  would  come  within  the  in- 
t  mded  purview  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
lion. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  bill  of  the 
]  'ederal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
]  ty  no  means  is  it  my  intention  that  this 
1  Hence  be  construed  as  a  prohibition 
I  gainst  assistance  by  FNMA  to  FHA  and 
the  revolving  fund  out  of  which  these 
lians  are  to  be  made.  It  is  my  under- 
i  tanding  that  FNMA  could  purchase 
iiortgages  authorized  by  this  bill  with- 

<  ut  further  afilrmative  legislation.  This 
.  <  ould  be  done  under  its  management  and 
1  quidation    functions,    and    assistance 

<  ould  also  be  given  through  FNMA  under 
1  he  Participations  Sales  Act  by  subject- 
:  ng  these  mortgages  through  established 

rust  arrangements  to  the  sale  of  par- 
'  icipations.  In  each  case  I  understand 
hat  necessary  certifications  must  be 
1  aade  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
(if  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
'  ?hich  would  presuppose  a  request  by  the 
( Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
.  administration. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
I  he  additional  replenishment  of  the  re- 
1  olvlng  fund  by  these  methods  would 
not  have  an  impact  on  the  budget  and 
1  hat  appropriations  would  not  be  re- 
( lulred  in  event  of  sales  participations 
]  intil  such  time  as  the  dikerences  and 
I  leflcits  in  these  transactions  required 
hem.  Private  capital  would  be  drawn  in 
hereby  to  assist  in  further  loans  in  this 
:  Qost  worthwhile  program. 

The  $100  million  authorization  for  the 
■  evolving  fund  contained  in  the  bill  might 
eem  high  to  certain  elements  of  the 
Nation  who  react  to  strains  on  the  budget 
>y  new  programs  when  the  Vietnam  war 
3  costing  so  much.  With  this  I  cannot 
igree,  because  the  domestic  need  for  aid 


against  discrimination  Is  not  only  very 
Important  but  it  is  growing  at  a  marked 
rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  figure  is  not 
high  because  this  Is  a  direct  loan  pro- 
gram and  not  merely  an  insurance  or 
guaranty  program. 

On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
$100  million  authorization  is  excessively 
low,  because  some  of  the  revolving  funds 
of  successful  existing  programs  have 
been  started  with  a  lesser  authorization. 

It  is  my  sincere  feeling  that  the  fine 
work  that  FHA  has  done  over  the  past 
33  years  since  it  was  started  in  1934  will 
be  augmented  and  enhanced  by  the  au- 
thorization of  a  direct  loan  program  of 
the  needy  victims  of  discrimination  in 
lending  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2280)  to  authorize  direct 
home  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  the  case  of 
individuals  and  families  deprived  of  the 
necessary  financing  from  private  sources 
because  of  discriminatory  lending  prac- 
tices or  policies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2280 
Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  Indi- 
viduals and  families  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, or  rehabilitation  of  dwellings  to 
be  occupied  by  such  individuals  or  families 
as  homes,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  individual  or  family  applying  for 
the  loan  Is  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  from  other  sources  upon  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  because  of  discrimina- 
tory lending  practices  or  policies  based  on 
considerations  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  and 

(2)  such  individual  or  family  meets  such 
requirements  with  respect  to  credit  as  may  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  mortgagors  under 
mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  Any  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  following  limitations — 

( 1 )  The  term  of  the  loan  shall  net  exceed 
30  years,  or,  In  the  case  of  rehabilitation, 
three-fourths  of  the  remaining  economic  Ufa 
of  the  Btructiire  after  rehabilitation. 

(2)  The  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate but  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  principal  outstanding 
at  any  time,  and  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe such  other  charges  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, including  service  charges  and  appraisal, 
Inspection,  and  other  fees. 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not 
exceed  the  principal  obligation  of  a  mortgage 
which  could  be  Insured  under  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or,  In  the  case 
of  rehabilitation,  the  amount  of  a  loan  which 
could  be  made  under  section  312(c)(4)(A) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

(4)  The  loan  shall  be  adequately  secured 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  appro- 


priate arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations  to  service  loans 
made  under  this  section. 

(d)  In  order  to  finance  loans  under  this 
section  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 
Sums  so  appropriated  and  all  receipts  arising 
in  connection  with  such  loans  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  Is  hereby 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Moneys  in  -^he  fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  section.  Including  reim- 
bursement or  payment  for  services  or  facili- 
ties provided  In  connection  with  such  loans 
by  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  under  this  section  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Tre.  surer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  fiind,  or 
Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed,  by,  the  United  States. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  section,  tiie  Secretary 
shall  have  (In  addition  to  any  authority 
otherwise  vested  in  him)  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in  section  402 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  (except  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)). 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 


SURVEY  OP  COASTAL  AND  FRESH- 
WATER COMMERCIAL  FISHERY 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATICS 

Mr.  Mz\GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  adopted  four  major 
conventions  in  an  effort  to  codify  some 
of  the  existing  law,  and  also  to  seek 
agreement  and  imderstanding  on  some 
of  the  existing  uncertainties  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  the  world  oceans. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
was  the  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas  which  came  into  force  and 
effect  on  March  20,  1966.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  to  our  U.S.  fishermen  in 
its  recognition  for  the  first  time  in  inter- 
national law  of  the  dominant  and  special 
interest  of  a  coastal  nation  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations to  conserve  adjacent  fishery 
resources. 

Basically,  this  convention  def.nes  what 
is  meant  by  freedom  of  fishing  on  the 
high  seas.  It  commits  the  signatory  na- 
tions to  require  their  fishermen  to  con- 
serve high  seas  resources.  It  also  defines 
"conservation"  as  follows : 

The  aggregate  of  th«  measures  rendering 
possible  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  from 
those  resources  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum 
supply  of  food  and  other  marine  products. 

Specifically,  the  convention  provides: 
First.  An  obligation  for  all  signatory 
nations  to  adopt  high  seas  conservation 
measures  "if  necessary"  when  only  their 
own  nationals  are  involved,  and  to  nego- 
tiate conservation  regulations  when  two 
or  more  nations  are  involved.  The  latter 
regulations  apply  to  other  states  subse- 
quently fishing  the  same  area  unless  new 
regulations  are  negotiated. 

Second.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  a 
coastal  state  (a)  to  "maintain"  pr(iduc- 
tivity  of  adjacent  high  seas  fisherie^  and 
to  take  part  in  conservation  research  and 
regulation  even  though  its  natioHJfis  do 
not  flsh  there;  (b)  to  negotiate  witfc  any 
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state  whose  nationals  fish  adjacent  seas 
and/or  whose  conservation  measures 
there  opposes  those  of  the  coastal  state; 
(c)  if  6  months  of  negotiation  fail,  to 
unilaterally  take  conservation  measures 
binding  on  foreign  fishermen — such  reg- 
ulations being  nondiscriminatory,  ur- 
gently needed,  and  based  on  "scientific 
finding";  (d)  to  request  other  nations 
to  take  conservation  measures  on  high 
seas  fisheries. 

Third.  It  provides  for  a  special  five- 
man  commission  of  neutral  experts  to 
arbitrate  a  binding,  compulsory  settle- 
ment in  disputes  arising  from  the  pre- 
ceding situations.  The  conservation 
measures  at  issue  must  be  supported  by 
"scientific  findings,"  necessary,  nondis- 
criminatory, and  "practicable."  A  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  by  the  commission 
within  8  months. 

Fourth.  It  provides  also  for  new  ex- 
amination of  problems  when  changes 
affect  the  situation  in  later  years,  covers 
the  type  of  fisheries  conducted  by  equip- 
ment embedded  in  the  ocean  floor,  de- 
fines the  term  "nationals,"  and  contains 
procedural  articles. 

The  conference  vote  in  1958  was  45  in 
favor,  one  against,  with  18  abstentions — 
a  solid  endorsement. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  necessary  22  rati- 
fications were  obtained  on  March  20, 
1966.  As  of  July  1,  1967,  there  were  25 
parties  to  the  convention  as  follows:  Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Finland,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  Malawi,  Malaysia,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  Senegal, 
Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa,  Switzerland, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Upper  Volta, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

An  examination  of  the  signatories  re- 
veals that  among  the  nonratifiers  are 
such  nations  ao  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  of  which  are  a  current  mat- 
ter of  concern  in  their  fisheries  adjacent 
to  the  U.S.  Coast.  It  might  be  argued 
that  this  important  convention,  there- 
fore, does  not  apply  to  them.  I  would 
dispute  that,  however,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  principles  established  here  aire 
first  of  all,  developing  world  law,  and 
second,  the  best  thing  we  have  at  pres- 
ent to  suit  the  world  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  coastal  and  distant 
water  nations. 

Arthur  Dean,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  1958  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, referred  to  this  convention  as  "one 
of  the  most  striking  accomplishments" 
of  the  Conference,  and  called  it  "the  first 
comprehensive  International  legislation, 
complete  with  arbitral  procedures,  on 
the  subject." 

In  its  report  to  the  President  reconv 
mending  submission  of  the  convention 
to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  the  Department  of  State 
said: 

The  convention  on  fisheries  conservation 
lays  down  rules  of  law  based  on  sound  con- 
servation principles  which  should  do  much 
to  assure  the  preservation  and  Increase  of 
an  Important  source  of  the  world's  food. 

There  is  a  catch  in  all  of  this,  however. 
It  is  a  problem  which  has  consistently 
plagued  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
distant  water  fishing  nations  who  seek 
to  harvest  our  adjacent  resources.  Under 


article  7,  In  order  to  adopt  unilateral 
conservation  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fisheries,  the  "measures 
adopted"  must  be  "based  on  appropriate 
scientific  findings."  We  have  good  scien- 
tists in  our  State  and  Federal  fishery 
management  agencies,  and  given  the 
proper  tools,  they  can  present  the  proper 
case  to  those  foreign  fishing  nations. 

The  problem  lies  in  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  these  resources.  In  some 
cases,  we  do  not  know  tlje  size  of  the 
stock  in  question,  nor  do  we  know  the 
maximimi  sustainable  yield.  Without 
this  information,  our  scientists  hands  are 
tied  in  negotiations  with  these  nations, 
and  the  alternative  could  well  be  the  dec- 
imation of  the  resource  before  such 
scientific  data  Is  available.  This  Is  a 
frightening  prospect,  but  one  which  our 
fishery  negotiators  face  regularly  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  and  conserve  this  vast 
adjacent  ocean  wealth. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  which  I 
am  introducing  today  would  be  a  big  step 
toward  alleviating  this  problem.  The 
measure  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  these  resources,  not  only  those 
now  utilized  by  ourselves  and  foreign 
fishing  nations,  but  those  latent  re- 
sources which  may  some  day  exceed  in 
importance  those  we  now  harvest. 

To  carry  out  this  task,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  up  to  $600,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  essential  ef- 
fort, not  merely  for  the  assistance  of  our 
commercial  and  recreational  fishermen, 
but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  adjacent  to  our 
shores.  In  my  judgment,  the  1958  Geneva 
Fishing  and  Conservation  Conventions 
extends  a  responsibility,  and  even  an  ob- 
ligation, on  the  United  States  to  carry 
forth  this  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred.  * 

The  joint  resolution  {S.J.  Res.  103)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  coastal 
and  fresh-water  commercial  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT    OF    PUBLIC    LAW 
89-491— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    254 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  8629)  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2260)  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  civilian  American  citizens  and 
prisoners  of  war  captured  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS'^ON 
MINERALS  BILLS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 
Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  announce 
that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
for  Monday,  August  14,  on  S.  1367.  a  biU 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prevent  the  termination  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  under  certain  circiun- 
stances. 

The  subcommittee  also  will  hear  two 
private  bills,  S.  82  and  H.R.  6716,  author- 
izing the  sale  of  reserved  phosphate 
rights  in  sp)ecific  tracts  of  land  in  Florida 
to  the  surface  owners. 

The  oil  lease  termination  bill  is  needed 
legislation  to  make  unnecessary  the  pri- 
vate bills  we  get  on  the  subject  each 
session  of  Congress.  Under  existing  law, 
if  a  lessee  fails,  regardless  of  the  cause, 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  rental  on 
the  full  amount  of  his  acreage  on  or 
before  the  due  date,  the  lease  is  canceled 
automatically.  Often  the  failure  to  meet 
this  condition  is  the  result  of  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Interior  Department  it- 
self. That  is,  the  lessee  will  pay  the 
amount  he  is  billed,  only  to  find  the 
Department  made  a  mistake  sis  to  the 
exact  acreage  coverd  by  the  lease.  In  one 
specific  instance,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  and  the  amount  due  was 
only  14  cents.  Yet  it  took  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  cancellation  of  the  lease. 

S.  1367,  which  was  drafted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interior  Department 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authority  to  deal  with  such  situations  by 
administrative  action  under  certain 
guidelines  and  limitations  set  forth  in  the 
bill. 


SLAVERY  IS  STILL  THRIVING— 
NEED  FOR  U.S.  RATIFICATION  OP 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
SLAVERY— CXVin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
many  west  African  countries^  the  slave 
trade  is  today  a  flourishing  commercial 
enterprise. 

The  most  recent  market  price  for  a 
healthy  and  strong  male  slave  is  about 
600  pounds.  Women  are  sold  for  less,  their 
value  being  determined  by  their  beauty. 
Children  are  sold  for  still  less. 

In  Muscat  chattel  slavery  is  widely 
practiced.  In  1962,  one  individual  owned 
over  400  slaves,  including  80  women. 

I  wonder  if  we  fully  appreciate,  fully 
comprehend  the  life  of  a  slave.  Slaves 
can  own  nothing — not  even  the  products 
of  their  own  labors.  Slaves  have  no  rights 
over  their  own  persons,  cannot  move  or 
change  their  place  of  residence.  Many 
young  girls  are  forced  into  prostitution; 
the  children  thus  borne  become  one 
more  asset  in  the  slave  holder's  estate. 
As  soon  as  these  children  can  perform 
any  tasks,  they  are  taken  from  their 
mother. 

The  family,  the  basic  imit  of  society, 
does  not  exist  in  slavery.  It  would  under- 
mine the  institution  of  slavery.  This 
brutalizing  and  dehumanizing  practice 
robs  its  victims  of  all  human  dignity,  any 
consolation  of  Xamily,  and  every  shred 
of  personal  identity. 

Slavery    is    thriving    in    1967.    This 
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V  cious  form  of  man's  consummate  in- 
humanity to  man  is  expanding. 

But  the  United  States  Is  not  one  of  the 
7b  nations  which  are  parties  to  the  Hu- 
E  lan  Rights  Convention  on  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  13th  amendment  to  our  Constltu- 

on  ratified  in  1865,  abolished  slavery  as 
tk\  institution  and  gave  Congress  the 
t  ower  to  enforce  its  terms  by  appropriate 
1  iglslation.  This,  the  Congress  sub- 
sxiuently  did  through  the  Slave  Trade 
Ifrohlbltlon  Act  and  the  Peonage  Laws. 

The  United  States  should  share  with 
dther  nations  and  other  peoples  the  bene- 
f  t  of  oxir  own  national  experience.  We 
\  ere  opposed  to  slavery  in  1865.  Certainly 
c  ur  opposition  to  slavery  has  not  waned 
^1  the  past  century. 

The  only  roadblock  to  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention  on  Slavery, 
1 8  well  as  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
c  n  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  Association, 

<  lenocide  and  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
^i— is  the  Senate. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Senate,  without 
iny  further  delay,  to  give  Its  advice  and 

<  onsent  to  all  of  these  conventions  which 
liave  as  their  total  objective — establish- 
I  lent  of  minimum  universal  standards  of 
liuman  dignity. 
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TASK  FORCE  REPORT  TO  GREAT 
LAKES  CONFERENCE  OF  SENA- 
TORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  a  group  com- 
]  loeed  of  representatives  of  the  Great 
]  iakes  Commission,  the  Council  of  Lake 
]  \rie  Ports,  the  International  Association 
( if  Great  Lakes  Ports,  the  Great  Lakes 
'  Terminals    Association,    and    the    U.S. 

<  Jreat  Lakes  Shipping  Association   re- 
( enUy  submitted  their   1967  report  on 

<  Jreat  Lakes  problems  to  the  Great  Lakes 
•  Conference    of    Senators — a    group    of 

irhich  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
0  be  the  chairman. 

The  report  outlines  many  of  the  prob- 
ems  faced  by  commerce  through  the 
.lOkes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  such 
IS  the  short  shipping  season,  the  lack  of 
Sovemment  cargo,  unfair  rail  competi- 
lon.  an  outmoded  Seaway  financial 
tructure,  and  a  striking  lack  of  U.S.- 
lag  shipping  into  the  Lakes.  The  report 
ilso  suggested  solutions  to  these  prob- 
ems. 

So  that  Senators  may  get  some  idea  of 
he  multitude  of  problems  we  face  in  the 
lAkes  and  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
iider  possible  answers  to  these  problems. 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  task 
brce  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
uras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 
jREAT  Lakes  Task  Force — 1967  Report  to 

Okeat    Lakes    Conterence    of    Senators 

ON     BHIPFINC     CONOmONS     AND     PROBLEMS 

IN  THE  Great  Lakes  Foreign  Watee-Borne 
Commekce 

The  Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  composed  of 
;be  Ore»t  I^kes  Commission  (organized  by 
ilgbt  states  In  1955  by  an  Interstate  com- 
Dsct),  Council  of  Lake  Erie  Forts  (an  asso- 
ilatlon  of  all  Interests  on  Lake  Erie  concerned 
irtth  water-borne  commerce.  Including 
jankB,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.) ,  the  In- 
ternational   Association    Great   Lakes   Ports 


(an  association  of  15  American  and  5  Cana- 
dian public  port  authorities  on  the  Great 
Lakes),  the  Great  Lakes  Terminals  Associa- 
tion (an  association  of  26  public  and  private 
marine  terminal  owners  and/or  operators) , 
and  the  U.S.  Great  Lakes  Shipping  Associa- 
tion (an  association  of  over  30  foreign  and 
U.S. -flag  regular  steamship  lines  and  steam- 
ship agents  serving  the  Great  Lakes  and  all 
major  world  ports),  submits  Its  1967  report 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators 
updating  and  supplementing  the  1966  Task 
Force  Beport. 

INTRODtrcnON 

As  a  matter  of  background  Information, 
the  statistics  posted  on  a  sign  near  the  air- 
port in  Cleveland,  Ohio  are  of  great  interest. 
According  to  that  sign  within  a  500  mile 
radius  of  Cleveland  there  is:  53%  of  the 
U.S.  population;  54"";,  of  U.S.  retail  sales; 
59%  of  U.S.  Industry;  and  eift  of  U.S.  bil- 
Uon-doUar  markets.  According  to  1964  gov- 
ernment statistics  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  contribute  27%  of  the  total  revenue  of 
the  United  States  Government.  If  we  add  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
also  have  Great  Lakes  port  facilities,  the 
eight  states  account  for  45%  of  all  federal 
government  revenues. 

Foreign  commerce  of  the  U.S.  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system  has  shown  con- 
sistent growth  since  the  Seaway  opened  In 
1958,  and  could  Increase  even  more  dramat- 
ically If  the  Seaway  were  given  a  fair  chance 
to  compete.  The  size  restriction  on  ships 
transiting  the  Seaway,  750  feet  length,  75 
feet  width,  and  25  feet  9  Inches  draft  can- 
not l>e  ignored,  but  other  factors  are  the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  to  utilize  the  Seaway  and 
the  facilities  and  services  dependent  upon  It. 

A.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

1.  Repair  of  existing  facility. — Continued 
operation  of  the  Seaway  Is  an  absolute  must 
to  the  development  of  Great  Lakes  water- 
borne  commerce.  The  Administrator  reports 
that  $13.1  million  are  urgently  needed  to  re- 
pair and  correct  faulty  construction.  The 
fault  lies  not  with  the  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  but  with  the  contractor  and.'or 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  require  either  the  Seaway  or  its 
users  to  pay  for  the  mistake  In  construction. 
Accordingly,  we  fully  support  the  bill  S.  2131 
Introduced  by  members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Conference  of  Senators,  calling  for  funds  to 
repair  the  Seaway  and  that  the  necessary 
funds  come  from  the  general  Treasury  and 
not  from  seaway  toll  Income. 

2.  Refinancing  the  debt  structure. — The 
Seaway  Is  the  only  federally  supported  water- 
way that  is  required  to  be  self-sustaining 
and  fully  amortized  from  commercial  earn- 
ings. In  the  89th  Congress  and  again  In  the 
90t.h,  legislation,  was  introduced  to  reorga- 
nize the  financial  burdens  of  the  Seaway. 
We  strongly  urge  that  these  efforts  be  con- 
tinued and  legislation  enacted  not  only  to 
prevent  future  toll  increases,  but  to  place 
the  Seaway  Development  Corporation  in  a 
position  to  eliminate  all  tolls  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  Extension  of  Seaway  navigation  sea- 
son.— The  present  Seaway  navigation  season 
extends  from  a  variable  date  In  Aprli  each 
year  to  a  variable  date  In  December.  Theoret- 
ically, the  closing  date  is  dependent  upon 
weather  and  Ice  conditions,  and  accordingly 
Is  not  a  firm  date.  Variable  closing  dates  do 
not  permit  maximum  use  of  the  Senway  and 
do  not  permit  proper  advance  scheduling  by 
ship  lines.  It  is  therefore  meaningless  to  have 
variable  dates  except  for  ships  already  In  the 
Great  Lakes  at  the  uncertain  end  of  the  sea- 
son. 

We  also  understand  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  Seawny  physically  can  be 
kept  open  substantially  beyond  the  historic 
closing  date  of  early  December.  However,  for 
the  Immediate  future  we  strongly  urge  that 


every  eSort  be  made  to  establish  a  set  clos- 
ing date  of  December  15  until  experience 
proves  the  season  can  be  further  extended. 
The  date  of  December  15,  If  announced  In 
advance,  will  permit  ship  operators  to  defi- 
nitely plan  additional  sailings  resulting  In 
increased  shoreslde  labor  employment  and 
Increased  revenue  to  the  Seaway  Develop- 
ment authorities.  Obviously,  it  will  also  per- 
mit shippers  and  receivers  of  goods  to  plan 
for  increased  traffic  via  the  Seaway  to  the 
economic  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  an  extension  of  the  season 
study  of  the  Seaway.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  refused  to  permit  the  exijendi- 
ture  of  that  appropriation.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  Conference  of  Senators  continue  its 
efforts  to  have  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  car- 
ry out  the  will  of  Congress. 

4.  Seaway  tolls  on  containers. — Contalner- 
Ization  will  have  considerable  Impact  on 
Seaway  trf-fflc  and  F>ort  utilization.  Presently 
ever  increasing  numbers  of  containers  are 
moving  through  the  Seaway  upon  which  tolls 
are  being  paid.  Competing  surface  transpor- 
tation carriers,  however,  are  carrying  con- 
tainers free  of  charge.  The  Seaway  toll  struc- 
ture penalizes  the  Great  Lakes  because  a  $2 
I>er  20  foot  container  toll  Is  exacted  on  the 
container  alone — loaded  or  unloaded — while 
the  container  really  Is  a  part  of  the  ship.  No 
other  port  or  seacoast  area  imposes  a  charge 
or  toll  on  containers  carried  by  ocean  vessels. 
The  added  cost  of  a  container  toll  further 
prejudices  Seaway  traffic  and  development, 
and  must  be  eliminated.  We  have  formally 
applied  to  the  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion for  relief  In  this  matter  and  we  urge 
Congressional  support  for  such  relief. 

5.  Seaway  Development  Corporation. — The 
Corporation  should  be  directed  to  promote, 
develop,  and  encourage  traffic  via  the  Seaway 
as  provided  In  the  organic  act  of  the  Corpora- 
tion (33  U.S.  Code  §982),  and  its  offices 
located  In  such  places  to  most  effectively  ac- 
complish this  mission. 

B.  Welland  Canal  lockage  charges 

The  Welland  Canal  which  connects  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie  lies  wholly  within  Canada 
and  at  present  the  U.S.  has  no  voice  In  Its 
operation.  The  Canadian  Seaway  Authority 
announced  lockage  charges  assessed  against 
ships  transiting  the  Welland  which,  effective 
April  1,  1967,  Imposed  $10  per  lock  per  ship 
regardless  of  size.  By  1971  the  charge  will  be 
$100  per  lock,  or  $800  per  ship  per  voyage— 
or  81.600  per  round  voyage.  The  c  large  Is 
imposed  on  every  ship  regardless  of  its  size  or 
earning  capacity,  as  a  20,000  ton  ship  pays  the 
same  as  a  2,000  ton  ship. 

Last  year  a  Seaway  toll  Increase  was  nar- 
rowly averted  through  action  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  of  Senators,  but  any  relief 
thereby  provided  has  been  overtaken  by  the 
Welland  charge.  We  are  now  faced  with  an 
additional  transportation  cost  that  not  only 
Is  prejudicial  against  the  Great  Lakes  but 
Is  also  unfairly  prejudicial  against  the 
smaller  sized  ships  upon  which  all  of  us  de- 
pend. This  Increased  cost  Into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  coupled  with  reduced  container 
costs  out  of  U.S.  East  and  Gulf  Coast  ports, 
could  well  spell  disaster  to  all  Great  Lakes 
commerce  other  than  bulk  shipments  on 
large  ships. 

This  problem.  In  our  opinion,  requires 
meaningful  negotiations  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Transportation  with  the 
government  of  Canada.  We  urge  the  Con- 
ference of  Senators  to  request  those  Execu- 
tive Agencies  to  support  our  Individual 
efforts  to  persuade  the  government  of  Canada 
to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Welland 
Canal  lockage  charges. 

At  the  same  time,  we  urge  the  Executive 
Agencies  to  discuss  with  Canada  the  entire 
subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System 
and  Its  future  development.  Ship  operators, 
port  interests,  and  the  states  Involved  must 
know  what  future  the  Seaway  holds  in  order 
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to  plan  capital  investment  and  trade  prac- 
tices. If  the  Seaway  Is  to  be  taxed  out  of 
existence,  Great  Lakes  Interests  should  know 
now.  If  the  two  governments  plan  to  help 
the  Seaway  reach  Its  rightful  place  In  world 
commerce  we  must  know  now  and  be  pre- 
pared to  render  the  services  world  commerce 
requires.  Tlie  uncertainty  of  the  future  Is  a 
depressant  to  economic  growth  and  no  one, 
be  he  a  private  citizen  or  state  legislature, 
can  honestly  commit  time,  energy,  and  capi- 
tal to  a  facility  which  might  be  useless  in  a 
very  short  time. 

We  also  suggest  that  In  order  to  fully  ex- 
plore the  future  of  the  Seaway  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region  that  the  study  of  an  All  Amer- 
ican Canal  to  connect  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie 
be  continued  to  completion.  The  economic 
feasibiUy  of  the  All  American  Canal  has 
never  been  fully  understood,  and  if  commerce 
via  the  Seaway  continues  to  expand  such  a 
canal  may  be  necessary  to  accommodate  it. 
We  believe  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
explored  and  urge  that  funds  sufficient  to 
complete  the  study  within  the  next  two 
years  be  appropriated. 

C.  U.S.  Government  cargoes 
The  largest  shipper  of  goods  In  the  world 
is  the  U.S.  Government.  Excluding  oil,  the 
region  that  produces  the  most  commodities, 
agricultural  and  hardware.  Is  the  states  bor- 
dering the  several  Great  Lalces.  Simply  on  a 
mileage  basis  from  point  of  origin  to  port, 
and  excluding  rate  manipulation  it  should 
cost  less  to  move  goods  a  shorter  distance 
than  a  longer  one.  Thus,  for  most  commodi- 
ties produced  in  the  Midwest  inland  trans- 
portation costs  to  Great  Lakes  ports  should 
be  lower  than  to  other  coastal  ranges. 

1.  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  aid 
cargoes. — For  the  most  part,  USDA-controUed 
cargoes  move  to  a  great  extent  (about  25  % ) 
through  U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports,  because  it 
costs  the  Government  less  money.  Many 
coastal  areas  complain  of  the  amount  the 
Great  Lakes  enjoy,  and  constantly  urge  USDA 
to  route  cargoes  to  their  ports.  We  strongly 
urge  the  Conference  of  Senators  to  use  Its 
efforts  to  see  that  USDA  continues  to  use 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  their  full  extent,  and  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  cost  savings  avail- 
able by  using  the  ports  nearest  to  the  source 
of  the  commodity. 

2.  Military  cargo. — In  1962  a  Defense  De- 
partment study  reported  that  at  least  one 
million  tons  of  DOD  cargo  should  move  via 
the  Great  Lakes  and  DOD  would  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  shipping  costs.  Despite 
that  study,  military  cargo  via  the  Great  Lakes 
dropped  to  a  minimal  figxire  by  1965.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Conference  of  Senators, 
military  cargoes  in  1966  were  increased  to 
68,000  measurement  tons,  almost  twice  the 
amount  of  1965.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
this  Is  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the 
total  Great  Lakes  potential  of  5  million  tons. 

The  Military  Transportation  Act  of  1904 
(10  U.S.C.  §  2631)  requires  that  all  mUItary 
supplies  be  carried  by  U.S.-flag  ships,  but  If 
the  freight  charged  Is  excessive  or  unreason- 
able other  ships  may  be  used.  In  no  event 
may  the  military  rate  exceed  the  commercial 
rate.  Before  August,  1966,  the  military  sim- 
ply routed  all  cargo  to  seacoasts  having  U.S.- 
flag  service,  thereby  excluding  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  had  no  U.S.-flag  service  at 
reasonable  rates.  Where  there  was  U.S.-flag 
service  the  military  rate  was  so  high  that 
the  Lakes  were  not  competitive. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  of 
Senators,  the  military  has  shipped  Lakes 
cost-favorable  cargoes  on  foreign  ships  In 
the  absence  of  U.S.  ships.  However,  this 
policy  has  not  been  consistent  and  the  major- 
ity of  military  cargo  produced  adjacent  to 
Great  Lakes  ports  still  finds  Its  way  to  East 
Coast  ports. 

We  strongly  urge  that  DOD  continue  to 
recognize  that  when  there  is  no  U.S.-flag 
service  offered  at  a  port  it  should  employ 
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the  first  ship  available  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
regardless  of  fiag,  and  that  cost-favorabiUty 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  then  exist- 
ing foreign-flag  service  and  rates.  We  also 
urge  that  the  DOD  be  required  to  place  and 
keep  military  cargo  at  a  Great  Lakes  port 
when  it  is  cost-favorable  to  do  so,  and  not 
divert  the  cargo  at  extra  expense  to  a  port 
range  where  U.S.-flag  service  is  conveniently 
available. 

D.  V-S.-flag  service/VS.  merchant  marine 

Except  in  the  Great  Lakes/East  Coast 
South  America  and  African  trades  there  Is  no 
meaningful  U.S.-flag  service  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  is  no  U.S.-flag  service  to  the  Par 
East,  India,  Pakistan,  or  Europe,  only  an 
occasional  service  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Speciflcally,  in  1966  out  of  1,215  sailings  only 
18  were  US.-flag,  which  carried  less  than  4% 
of  all  Seaway  Traffic. 

For  many  reasons  Including  U.S.  high 
costs,,  lack  of  subsidy,  lack  of  Interest,  etc., 
U.S.-flag  ships  have  not  provided  service  to 
Great  Lakes  ports.  At  the  same  time  the  do- 
mestic Lake  Carrier  Fleet  has  dwindled  from 
373  ships  In  1955  to  245  ships  in  1965. 

Mindful  of  the  historic  fact  that  the  Great 
Lakes  foreign  water-borne  commerce  has  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  upon  the  services 
of  foreign-flag  steamship  lines,  we  believe 
that  some  U.S.-flag  service  to  and  from  our 
Great  Lakes  port.s  is  essential.  We  also  believe 
that  the  domestic  U.S.-owned  Great  Lakes 
fleet  requires  immediate  assistance  before  it 
too  becomes  nonexistent.  At  the  same  time, 
howe-er,  we  do  not  want  any  U.S.-flag  service 
in  the  Great  Lakes  against  its  will,  or  with  no 
firm  Intention  of  providing  necessary  and 
realistic  service.  We  do  not  believe  that  It 
would  beneflt  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  country 
as  a  whole,  to  spend  tax  money  In  the  form 
of  subsidy  on  non-competltlve  or  disinter- 
ested steamship  service. 

We  strongly  urge,  however,  at  the  very 
lesist  that  Congress  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  all  U.S.-flag  shipowners  to  al- 
locate a  portion  of  earnings  to  a  tax  deferred 
account,  which  monies  shall  be  used  to  con- 
struct new  ships  or  to  update  existing  ships. 
Such  a  bill,  S.  681,  is  now  before  Congress 
and  we  urge  Its  early  enactment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Great  Lakes 
area  is  to  be  continually  denied  U.S.-flag 
shipping  service  of  meaningful  significance, 
either  by  intent  or  by  denial  of  government 
assistance,  then  we  urgently  request  that  aU 
U.S.  cargo  preference  laws  be  removed  from 
the  Great  Lakes  trade  routes.  To  be  denied 
U.S.-flag  service  and  also  be  subject  to  cargo 
preference  laws  will  continue  to  retard  the 
economic  development  of  the  region.  The  ab- 
sence of  U.S.-fiag  shipping  reduces  the 
amount  of  government  cargo  to  Great  Lakes 
ports.  The  further  denial  of  government 
cargoes  to  the  forelgn-fiag  ship  lines  that  do 
serve  our  ports  greatly  impedes  our  chances 
of  development.  We  do  not  believe  that  cargo 
should  be  reserved  for  ships  which  do  not  call 
at  the  ports  where  the  cargo  would  otherwise 
most  economically  move. 

If  necessary  we  can  compete  and  develop 
without  U.S.-fiag  service,  but  we  cannot  com- 
pete or  develop  if  because  of  cargo  preference 
laws  government  cargo  Is  taken  away  from 
us  and  routed  to  ports  where  U.S.-fiag  serv- 
ice Is  available.  No  one  can  long  endure  with 
both  bands  tied  behind  his  back. 

E.  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
The  Commission,  established  under  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  7  of  1961,  comprises 
five  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  5-year  terms  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  terms  of  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pire on  June  30  with  one  expiring  each  year. 
There  never  has  been  a  Great  Lakes  oriented 
member  on  this  Commission,  nor  on  any  of 
its  several  predecessor  agencies. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  should  be  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  and  be  knowledgeable  In  the  ship- 


ping problems  Involved.  We  recommend  such 
an  appointment. 

F.  Water  pollution 
All  of  us  are  concerned  with  water  pollu- 
tion control  generally,  and  specifically  In  the 
many  harbor  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the 
maritime  field  any  water  pollution  control 
efforts  Immediately  affect  the  operators  of 
ships,  be  they  foreign  owned,  U.S.  owned, 
bulkers,  ore  boats,  or  any  other  type  of  water 
craft.  No  one  seriously  opposes  reasonable 
efforts  to  control  and,  hopefully,  do  away 
with  water  pollution,  but  we  do  urge  a  rea- 
sonable approach. 

1.  Uniform  regulations.— There  are  eight 
states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  each  of 
which  has  more  than  one  municipality  pro- 
viding some  type  of  port  facility.  If  each 
municipality  were  to  Impose  different  water 
pollution  regulations,  a  ship  operator  would 
have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  16  different 
standards.  If  each  state  Imposed  different 
regulations  state-wide  there  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  8  standards,  if  the  state  superceded 
local  regulations.  Such  a  situation  would  be 
intolerable  and  would  cause  ships  to  leave 
the  Great  Lakes  or  Umlt  calls  to  those  ports 
having  the  least  strict  regulation. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  that  there  be  a 
single  set  of  water  ptoUutlon  standards  of 
Great  Lakes-wide  Implication,  published  and 
enforced  by  a  single  federal  agency  such  as 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. We  also  urge  that  insofar  as  pos- 
sible any  Great  Lakes  regulation  be  no  more 
strict  than  those  applicable  to  other  seaports, 
lest  this  type  of  regulation  become  a  com- 
petitive device  among  competing  seaports. 

2.  Reasonable  compliance. — Since  It  could 
cost  a  shipowner  anywhere  from  $50,000  to 
$150,000  to  Install  water  pollution  control 
devices  and  eqiolpment  on  each  ship,  reason- 
able time  within  which  to  do  so  is  essential. 
Regulations  which  are  too  stringent  could 
very  well  force  a  ship  to  leave  the  Great 
Lakes  permanently,  and  Immediate  compli- 
ance would  require  a  curtailment  In  service 
Tintll  the  shipowner  could  place  his  ship  In 
compliance.  We  strongly  urge  your  careful 
study  of  any  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation with  an  eye  to  preventing  such  legis- 
lation from  unduly  prejudicing  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  domestic  Great  Lakes  water- 
borne  commerce. 

G.  Discriminatory  transportation  rates 

1.  Section  22  rates. — Section  22  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  USCA  22)  author- 
izes rail  and  motor  carriers  to  carry  govern- 
ment cargo  free  or  at  reduced  rates.  The 
rates,  called  Section  22  quotations  or  agree- 
ments, need  to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  are  not  subject 
to  protest  by  anyone.  In  1957  attempts  were 
made  to  restrict  Section  22  authority  to  times 
of  national  emergency.  These  were  defeated 
and  the  informational  filing  requirements 
were  established.  Until  1957,  the  rates  were 
not  even  made  public. 

Section  22  quotations  have  been  and  are 
being  used  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  to  coastal  ports  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Great  Lakes  ports.  Very  few  Section 
22  rates  or  quotations  have  been  offered  or 
negotiated   on  traffic  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

ICC-sponsored  legislation  to  amend  Section 
22  is  now  before  Congress,  and  we  urge  that 
It  become  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Inland  transportation  import/export 
rate  structure. — All  coastal  areas,  except  the 
Great  Lakes,  beneflt  from  shipslde  import/ex- 
port freight  rates  established  by  Inland  com- 
mon carriers,  and  In  some  cases  In  connection 
with  ocean  carriers.  In  these  situations  im- 
port and  export  cargo  is  entitled  to  a  single 
inland  rate  from  the  point  of  origin  in  the 
case  of  exports,  or  the  point  of  destination 
In  the  case  of  imports,  to  shipslde.  All  termi- 
nal or  accessorial  charges  at  the  port  cover- 
ing transfer  between  inland  and  water  car- 
rier  are   absorbed   In   the   inland   or  ocean 
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freight  rate.  In  some  lostancea  the  Inland 
and  water  carrier  absorb  these  charges 
equally.  There  U  usually  the  mileage  factor 
Involved,  so  that  traffic  received  or  delivered 
beyond  the  mileage  limitation  enjoys  the 
special  rate. 

Direct  corrective  authority  over  this  dis- 
crimination resides  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  peripherally  where 
the  ocean  carriers  participate  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  also  has  Jurisdiction. 
Private  parties  and  organizations  In  the  Great 
Lakes  are  continuously  seeking  redress  of  this 
situation  from  the  Inland  carriers,  but  their 
efforts  are  strongly  resisted.  This  Is  but  one 
example  of  Inland  rail  and  motor  carrier  rate 
structures  which  unduly  prejudice  Great 
Lakes  commerce.  We  strongly  urge  that  the 
Conference  of  Senators  bring  this  entire  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  request  the  Commis- 
sion to  institute  a  formal  Investigation  on  Its 
own  motion  with  an  eye  to  correcting  this 
situation. 


AVIATION  WEEK  QUESTIONS  SPACE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  in  which 
editor  in  chief,  Robert  Hotz,  makes  the 
Important  point  that  the  space  program 
should  be  put  in  better  perspective  in 
relation  to  our  national  needs. 

These  remarks  are  particularly  note- 
worthy when  we  consider  their  source. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Eka  for  NASA 

An  era  ended  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  last  week  when 
Congress  voted  a  •234-mlIllon  cut  in  that 
agency's  budget  authorization  for  Fiscal 
1968.  Congressional  appropriations  com- 
mittees are  fully  expected  to  make  even 
deeper  cuts  In  the  space  agency's  fund  re- 
quest. The  NASA  budget  cut  is  symptomatic 
of  the  many  currents  of  basic  change  that 
are  flowing  through  the  land  this  summer. 
It  portends  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
NASA  emd  the  U.S.  national  space  program. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  reductions 
Imposed  so  far  by  Congress  It  the  final  House- 
Senate  conference  agreement.  They  reflect  a 
Judicious  and  necessary  pruning  of  the 
NASA  budget  to  fit  the  technical  and  political 
realities  of  the  times.  They  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  technical  pace  of  either  the  Apollo 
lunar  landing  program  or  the  long-range 
development  of  post-Apollo  plans  and  hard- 
ware. The  progress  of  Apollo  itself  and  the 
Apollo  Applications  has  already  been  reUirded 
to  a  rate  commensurate  with  Fiscal  1968 
funding  by  the  fatal  fire  of  last  January  and 
the  technical  and  managerial  problems  that 
it  spotlighted.  Although,  as  always,  there 
were  some  irresponsible  outbursts  In  the  floor 
debate  on  the  space  authorization,  we  think 
the  key  legislative  groups  involved  did  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  responsible  Job  In 
trimming  unnecessary  fat  from  the  NASA 
money  bill.  We  do  not  think  It  was  the  Intent 
of  this  Congress  to  either  repudiate  or  emas- 
culate the  U.S.  national  space  program.  We 
think  It  was  the  aim  of  these  legislators  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  era  when  NASA  got 
everything  it  wanted  simply  because  it  asked 
for  It  in  a  strident  and  persistent  voice.  We 
think  it  was  also  the  goal  of  Congress  to  put 
the  national  space  program  in  a  better  per- 
spective in  relation  to  such  other  high- 
priority  problems  as  the  Southeast  Asia  war 
and  the  urban  riots. 


If  top  NASA  officials  have  not  interpreted 
their  admittedly  long  and  arduous  buffeting 
on  Capitol  Hill  this  spring  and  summer  cor- 
rectly, then  they  are  indeed  facing  a  much 
worse  time  in  the  years  ahead.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  assay  the  portents  accu- 
rately and  modify  their  technical  course, 
management  procedures  and  public  policy 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  changing  times, 
there  should  be  no  reason  for  the  space  pro- 
gram not  to  prosper  and  progress. 

There  is  no  cause  for  panic  either  In  the 
glass  and  white  marble  lairs  of  NASA's  upper 
echelons  or  among  the  space  agency's  con- 
tractors. Certainly,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  follow  the  course  advocated  so  vigor- 
ously to  contractors  lately  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  George  Miller  (D.-Callf.).  Rep. 
Miller,  who  has  major  space  agency  contrac- 
tor Installations  in  his  district  and  state, 
has  been  urging  these  firms  to  organize  a 
high-powered,  well-heeled  "space  lobby"  to 
beat  the  drums  loudly  across  the  land  for 
a  bigger  and  better  space  program.  He  is  ap- 
parently laboring  under  the  misconception 
that  contractor-financed  activity  of  this 
type  by  the  Navy  League.  Air  Force  Assn.  and 
Army  Assn.  has  been  effective  in  building 
these  services'  appropriations  and  keeping 
their  public  image  bright.  We  suggest  that, 
if  Rep.  Miller  were  successful  in  getting  con- 
tractors to  organize  a  vociferous  "space  lob- 
by," his  fellow  legislators  would  be  the  first 
to  crucify  them  for  this  obviously  Improper 
activity. 

It  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  space  Industry,  both  governmental  and 
corporate,  to  recognize  that  it  is  facing  chang- 
ing times  and  stronger  challenges  from  com- 
petitive needs.  It  cannot  hope  to  occupy  such 
a  large  share  of  the  national  sp)otUght  in  the 
future  as  it  did  during  the  pioneering  days 
of  Mercury  and  Gemini  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  only  a  tiny  cloud  on  a  distant 
horizon;  when  no  American  city  cores  had 
yet  glowed  red  at  night,  and  when  a  tax 
cut  was  the  order  of  the  day  Instead  of  the 
tidal  wave  of  tax  rises  that  now  threatens 
to  engulf  the  nation. 

In  the  face  of  this  changing  economic, 
social  and  political  environment,  it  would  be 
foolish  Indeed  to  insist  that  the  space  agency 
must  have  every  penny  it  asked  for.  It  would 
be  doubly  foolish  to  persist  in  this  plea  at  a 
time  when  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Apollo 
program  still  faces  formidable  technical  ob- 
stacles that  will  require  more  time  and  effort 
than  originally  anticipated.  The  goal  of  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon  and  exploring  It  is 
still  valid.  But,  there  is  no  longer  any  politi- 
cal appeal  or  technical  logic  in  the  slogan  of 
doing  it  "before  the  end  of  the  decade."  It 
was  evident  even  before  the  Apollo  fire  that 
this  program  had  been  harnessed  to  a  sched- 
ule that  was  becoming  more  unrealistic  in 
relation  to  genuine  technical  progress  with 
each  p>assing  month. 

The  future  of  the  space  program  as  a  valid, 
continuing  national  goal  will  depend  in  the 
long  run  on  the  successful  development  of 
its  new  hardware  and  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  equipment  on  missions  of  in- 
creasing complexity  and  greater  value.  The 
most  significant  contribution  that  NASA  and 
its  Industrial  contractor  complex  can  make 
to  the  future  of  the  space  program  now  la  to 
bend  their  every  effort  to  assure  that  the 
Apollo  hardware  will  function  fiawlessly,  not 
only  for  its  missions  to  the  moon  but  also 
for   long-diu-ation   earth    orbital    operations. 

Congress  has  provided,  and  shows  every 
inclination  to  continue  to  provide,  ample 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. 

If  Apollo  is  successful,  the  political  and 
public  debate  over  the  future  of  the  national 
space  program  will  be  perfunctory. 

If  Apollo  falls,  no  amount  of  NASA  waUing 
or  "space  lobby"  tub-thumping  will  alleviate 
the  catastrophic  result. 


PARRIS  ISLAND  REVISITED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Leatherneck  magazine  for  August  1967 
contains  a  noteworthy  article  entitled 
"Parris  Island  Revisited."  The  article  is 
based  upon  a  return  visit  to  the  boot 
camp,  where  the  present  Lt.  Col.  Jack 
A.  Gertz,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
participated  in  the  training  this  summer. 
Instead  of  taking  a  vacation,  he  returned 
to  Parris  Island,  where  he  observed  the 
marines  of  today  and  how  they  compare 
with  the  marines  of  26  years  ago.  Every 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  marines  of  the 
previous  era  are  referred  to  as  the  "old 
breed." 

Colonel  Gertz  served  and  participated 
and  relived  his  own  boot  camp  days.  He 
noted  what  was  being  done  as  the  mod- 
ern recruit  is  molded  and  transformed 
into  a  state  of  hardness  and  uncompro- 
mising discipline. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Gertz  was  a  World 
War  II  combat  correspondent  with  the 
marines.  On  his  return  to  Parris  Island, 
26  years  later,  he  took  part  in  many  of 
the  phases  of  boot  training — pagilistic 
fighting,  drovmproofing,  latest  weapon 
firing,  hand-to-hand  combat,  the  confi- 
dence course,  and  other  physical  develop- 
ment techniques  which  instill  determina- 
tion and  pride,  and  weld  the  new  marine 
to  his  elite  fighting  corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  n6  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Parris  Island  Revisiteo 

At  50,  I  returned  to  boot  camp.  Perhaps  the 
first  Reserve  grandfather  to  ask  for  It. 

Many  Marine  alumni  remember  Parris  Is- 
land as  a  big  swampland,  infested  with  sand 
fieas,  mosquitoes,  snakes  and  man-eating 
drill  Instructors.  Yet  to  me,  today,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Recruit  Depot  at  Parris  Island, 
S.C,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  military 
establishments  In  the  world.  It  was  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  much  Parris  Island  had 
changed  and  Improved,  physically,  since  my 
last  visit  22  years  ago. 

Not  everything  has  changed.  Two  of  the 
three  training  battalions  still  live  in  World 
War  II  barracks.  Even  the  barracks  where  I 
had  spent  a  few  months,  in  1945,  attending 
Marine  Corps  Personnel  Administration 
School  are  still  bousing  recruits. 

On  my  return  to  basic  training,  I  saw  drill 
Instructors  actually  smiling — that  isn't  in  my 
memory  as  a  WW  II  recruit.  Marine  Corps 
DI's,  as  I  remember  them,  were  ten  feet  tall. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  some  today  are  even 
my  average  size. 

I  listened  to  a  new  and  different,  endless 
chanting  of  indistinguishable  grunts  and 
moans  with  a  musical  air — "Hl-ho-lo-huh-hi- 
lo-ho."  It  was  a  cadence  call,  but  it  didn't 
mean  much  to  me — in  fact  it  didn't  mean 
much  to  anyone  except  the  recruits  who 
heard  it  and  could  translate  It  into  their 
DI's  conunands.  But  In  other  areas,  I  heard 
the  familiar,  "Awn,  Aw,  Reep;  Threep,  Po. 
Yo,  Lef."  Much  of  the  Old  Corps  heavy 
chanting  cadence  of  the  past  is  still  there. 
With  this  cadence  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  re- 
called how  DI  commands  had  overcome  con- 
fusion and  developed  confidence  and  disci- 
pline. 

When  I  asked  Ma].  Gen.  Rathvon  McC. 
Tompkins,  Pi's  Commanding  General,  to 
compare  the  new  Marine  Corps  with  the  old, 
he  gave  me  a  direct  answer. 

"The  old  Marine  Corps  isn't  what  it  used 
to  be — it's  better!  Unfortunately,"  General 
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Tompkins  explained,  '"today's  young  men  are 
not  as  physically  active  as  the  young  men 
of  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  are  better  edu- 
cated and  learn  quickly. 

"In  general,"  he  continued,  "our  young 
Americans  of  today  Initially  are  not  phys- 
ically or  mentally  prepared  for  the  rigors  of 
combat  ...  in  a  tough  and  miserable  en- 
vironment such  as  the  conditions  in  Vietnam. 

"A  youngster,"  the  general  said,  "is  re- 
moved from  today's  soft  civilian  living  and 
oriented  to  the  military,  toughened  physi- 
cally, disciplined,  trained  in  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  assure  him  the  best  way  for 
survival  on  the  battlefield,  and  taught  many 
Epeclalized  skills  needed  to  become  a  more 
efficient  member  of  a  modern  fighting  team." 

General  Tompkins  Invited  me  to  spend  my 
two  weeks  on  the  Island,  witnessing  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  step-by-step  program  of  the 
platoons  in  the  various  phases  of  today's 
recruit  training.  "This  way,  you'll  be  able 
to  Judge  for  yourself,"  the  general  said  with 
a  wry  smile. 

He  telephoned  staff  officers  and  I  waited 
for  my  assigned  schedule. 

It  was  pastmldnlght  when  I  was  awakened 
by  pounding  on  the  door.  It  was  an  MP  with 
a  message  from  Lt.  Col.  H.  L.  WUkerson,  exec- 
utive officer  of  Recruit  Training  Regiment. 

"Sir,"  announced  the  MP,  "you  are  expected 
to  be  ready  In  seven  minutes.  Several  bus 
loads  of  recruits  are  due  at  Recruit  Receiving 
Barracks  In  about  15  minutes." 

As  I  slid,  fireman  style,  into  my  uniform, 
the  Depot  Informational  Services  Officer,  MaJ 
Michael  Styles,  drove  up  to  give  me  a  ride. 

The  alr-condltioned  Greyhound  buses 
bearing  recruits  had  crossed  part  of  this 
6,600-acre,  sandy  piece  of  land,  and  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  the  Receiving  Barracks. 

"Around  the  clock,"  GySgt  Abe  Rubenstein, 
NCO-in-Charge,  told  me,  "Receiving  Barracks 
NOG'S  are  on  duty  to  meet  each  group  of 
recruits — a  bus  load  of  80,  or  a  group  of 
three.  Regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  night, 
regardless  of  the  weather,  in  rain  or  blazing 
Bun,  a  uniformed  Marine  enters  the  bus  to 
'greet'  recruits,"  he  said. 

I  studied  big,  burly  DI  Sgt.  Colburn  Ser- 
geant as  he  waited  for  the  driver  to  open  the 
bus  door.  Everything  about  him  was  strictly 
Marine  Corps — his  uniform  was  neatly  tail- 
ored and  pressed;  his  shoes  were  highly 
polished;  his  face  was  set  as  he  Jumped 
aboard. 

"Now  hear  this!"  he  bellowed.  ".  .  .  and 
when  I  give  you  the  word,  you  will  move  out 
of  this  bus  faster  than  fast!  You  will  take  a 
position  In  front  of  the  barracks  steps — 
placing  your  feet  on  the  yellow  painted  foot- 
prints near  the  front  entrance  and  freeze  at 
attention!  Now,  do  It!"  he  snapped. 

It  was  the  first  order  for  the  travel-weary 
and  hungry  recruits.  They  obeyed,  darting 
out  almost  two  at  a  time.  "That's  not  fast 
enough,"  he  barked.  "There  are  two  speeds 
In  the  Marine  Corps — fast  and  faster!  So, 
when  I  say,  'move,  boy!'  you'd  better  move 
fast!  Understand?" 

Then  the  new  recruits  were  herded  into 
the  barracks.  Each  was  given  a  number  and 
directed  to  form  a  line,  according  to  num- 
ber. Now,  pockets,  handbags  and  suitcases 
were  emptied  In  Individual  bins  assigned  to 
each  recruit.  Switch-blade  knives,  chewing 
gum  and  patent  medicines  were  removed  and 
placed  in  outgoing  containers.  Clothing  and 
other  valuables  were  carefully  wrapped  and 
mailed  home. 

I  followed  the  recruits  into  the  barber 
shop.  Here  a  civilian  barber  moved  his  elec- 
tric clippers  at  the  rate  of  one  military-style 
haircut  each  32  seconds.  Without  the  "Beatle- 
Uke"  hair  that  fell  to  the  fioor  each  recruit 
began  to  feel  on  a  par  with  the  others.  It  was 
the  first  step  In  his  Initiation  to  the  same 
fraternity. 

Varied  styles  of  hair  help  to  give  a  civilian 
a  personality.  "Without  it.   a  recruit  feels 


messed  up,"  Sgt.  Rubenstein  reminded  me, 
"inferior  to  the  uniformed  and  polished  DI 
in  front  of  him.  His  ego  is  deflated — it  saps 
his  mental  strength  as  it  did  for  Samson.. 
He's  ready  to  conform." 

Sgt.  Rubenstein  has  the  "tough"  look  of 
a  DI,  but  he  has  a  quick  wink,  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  a  handsome  smile.  "I  like  to 
joke  with  people.  It's  great  to  play  and 
laugh,"  he  admitted,  "but  that  would  defeat 
discipline.  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  Sgrt.  Rubenstein  wiped  off  his 
grin,  pivoted  toward  a  nearby  recruit  and 
snapped:  "Private,  were  you  listening  to  my 
conversation?  Stand  up  straight!  Get  your 
dirty  hands  off  my  table!  And  keep  your 
bloodshot  eyeballs  straight  ahead.  Now  do 
it!" 

As  the  frightened  recruit  straightened  up, 
the  sergeant  noticed  a  spot  on  his  neck. 
"How  did  you  get  that  mark  on  yoxir  neck 
there,  son?"  he  asked. 

The  trembling  recruit's  face  reddened  and, 
nervously,  he  answered,  "My  girl  did  it,  Sir." 

The  DI  then  turned  on  another  flxistered 
recruit  and  shouted,  "I  don't  like  to  hear  your 
eyeballs  rolling  around  your  head.  They  make 
too  much  noise  and  make  me  so-o-o  nervous. 
Stand  at  attention!" 

From  the  barber's  chair,  they  scurried  Into 
line  to  be  photographed  for  ID  cards.  By  now 
they  had  been  weighed,  measured,  fitted  for 
gas  masks  and  given  various  tests. 

At  the  Marine  Exchange  Issue  they  received 
toilet  articles,  gym  shoes,  sweat  shirts,  shorts, 
cigarettes,  and  other  supplies  needed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  eight-week  training  pe- 
riod, reduced  recently  from  1 1  weeks. 

The  next  step  was  the  Hygienic  Unit  where 
each  recruit  removed  civilian  clothing  and 
took  a  shower.  Then  he  got  his  Initial  issue 
of  uniforms. 

Normal  processing  time  is  six  to  eight  hours 
from  the  moment  the  recruits  Jump  from  the 
bus  until  the  assigned  platoon  drill  instruc- 
tors take  over. 

I  noticed  a  Navy  chaplain  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  Receiving  Barracks  at  the  time 
with  a  visitor. 

"What  do  you  think  of  today's  Marine  re- 
cruit training  program?"  I  asked. 

Without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  re- 
cruits, the  chaplain  replied,  "Many  a  parent 
has  sent  out  a  boy  and  with  the  Lord's  help 
has  gotten  back  a  Marine." 

I  ate  breakfast  with  the  recruits.  It  was 
delicious.  I  hadn't  eaten  S.O.S.  for  many 
years. 

Later,  I  strolled  around  the  base  with  my 
official  escort — 1st  Sgt.  Lyle  J.  Wells,  of  Re- 
cruit Training  Regiment.  At  41,  Wells  carries 
his  6-foot,  170-pound  frame  like  a  boxer 
ready  to  go  into  action.  His  chin  Is  marked 
with  a  scar.  Kis  hide  is  tough  and  his  faith 
In  the  Marine  Corps  unwavering. 

The  rugged  first  sergeant  observed  that 
training  had  changed  considerably  since  1941. 
"We  use  more  motivation,  education  and 
psychology  now,"  he  said. 

Just  then  we  stopped  near  a  platoon. 
Patiently,  the  DI  demonstrated  foot  marching 
and  facing  movements  and  the  Manual  of 
Arms,  but  some  of  the  ungainly  recruits 
found  it  difficult  to  tell  their  left  from  their 
right. 

With  a  voice  booming  like  a  fog  horn,  the 
DI  bellowed.  "Son,  how  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you  the  difference  between  your 
left  foot  and  your  right  foot?  You  will  stay 
here  until  you  get  It.  Is  that  clear?"  he 
roared. 

"Aye,  aye.  Sir!" 

Then  he  turned  on  a  recruit.  "Why  aren't 
you  looking  straight  ahead,  private?"  rasped 
the  DI.  "Why  do  you  keep  following  me  with 
those  baby  brown  eyes?  Are  you  falling  in 
love  with  me  already?  Do  I  fascinate  you, 
son?" 

We  passed  another  newly  formed  platoon, 
strDggling  as  they  marched  with  their 
chrome-painted   helmet  liners   falling   over 


their  ears.  They  were  a  pathetic  and  clownish 
Bight. 

"Now  listen  to  me  sweethearts,"  the  DI 
roared,  "how  can  I  undo  in  eight  weeks  what 
civilian  life  did  to  you  In  18  yetu-s?  Well  con- 
tinue these  exercises  until  you  get  together!" 

"We're  not  permitted  to  exhaust  recruits," 
Wells  told  me.  "However,  we  can  give  a  series 
of  exercises  to  Instill  discipline  and  physical 
stamina."  DIs  do  not  use  Individual  abusive 
language  fn  any  form  and  are  not  allowed  to 
have  Ijodily  contact  with  recruits. 

The  word,  "boot."  I  noticed,  has  disap- 
peared from  the  DIs'  vocabulary — as  have  the 
favored  endearments  of  yesteryear:  "meat- 
head,"  "goon,"  "mophead."  "sawdust  V-ain." 
"feather  merchant."  "skinhead."  "yardblrd." 
"numbhead,"  "idiot."  "clown,"  etc.  Every- 
where. I  heard  the  recruit  simply  called  "pri- 
vate" or  "son" — and  some  DIs  even  called 
them  by  their  last  names ! 

I  remember,  as  a  recruit,  the  heap  of  mad- 
dening indignities  and  almost  impossible 
physical  exertions  that  kept  up  a  ruthless 
pressure  17  hours  a  day —  seven  days  a  week — 
In  preparation  for  winning  World  War  n. 
But,  I'll  never  forget  the  challenge  to  stick 
It  out — to  become  a  Marine.  Pride  and  satis- 
faction always  followed  an  agonizing  training 
experience. 

"Each  of  us."  I  thought  silently,  "wouldn't 
trade  anything  In  the  world  for  the  training 
experience  we  had  In  boot  camp,  but  we'd 
hate  to  think  of  doing  it  all  over  again." 

But,  here  I  was  back  with  "recruit  train- 
ing," u-itnessing  today's  recruits  starting  a 
regular  training  day  at  4:55  a.m. — with  phys- 
ical drill,  a  well-balanced  breakfast  and 
cleanlng-up  time. 

Scheduled  instruction  began  at  7:00  ajn. 
for  some  4.100  recruits  at  P.I.  More  than  10,- 
500  recruits  had  trained  here  during  the 
peak  summer  months  of  1966  and  Eome  53,- 
000  were  graduated  In  that  year. 

Sgt  Wells  pointed  out,  "The  first  three 
weeks  are  devoted  to  physical  conditioning, 
care  and  operation  of  the  rifle,  military  cour- 
tesy and  discipline,  personal  hygiene,  close 
order  drill,  bayonet  fighting,  first  aid.  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  Instruc- 
tion In  Marine  Corps  customs,  history  and 
other  military  subjects." 

Later,  he  took  me  to  the  rifle  range  where 
recruits  spend  two  weeks  during  the  middle 
of  the  training  period.  I  noticed  they  live 
at  the  range  in  new  dormitory-style  brick 
buildings.  We  lived  in  open  tents  with  flaps 
that  never  stayed  tied. 

The  recruits  now  carry  M-14  rifles.  I 
watched  them  field-stripping  and  reassem- 
bling their  weapons  in  seconds — blindfolded. 

At  the  range.  I  spotted  specialized  Marines 
wearing  badges  signifying  "PMl"— Primary 
Marksmanship  Instructors.  The  PMI  Is  re- 
sponsible for  marksmanship  instruction.  The 
DI  shares  this  resp>onsibillty,  but  only 
through  maintenance  of  platoon  motivation 
and  discipline.  The  PMI'b  are  credited  for 
the  high  percentage  of  qualifying  Marine 
Shooters  on  the  range. 

While  passing  a  rifle  range  class.  I  heard 
a  PMI  chewing  out  an  Intolerably  clumsy 
and  terrified  recruit. 

"Look  here,  lover  boy.  get  your  mind  out 
of  the  rear  seat  of  your  car  and  get  your 
mind  on  your  rifle,"  the  Instructor  growled. 

Range  personnel  stated  that  compared  to 
the  60  or  65  i>er  cent  qualification  attained 
during  my  World  War  n  and  Korean  War  ex- 
perience. Marine  recruits  now  average  85  per 
cent  on  the  range. 

Later,  during  hand-to-hand  combat  in- 
struction with  SSgt  Roderick  D.  Partlow,  I 
found  the  competition  rough.  He  and  Sgt. 
Wells  showed  me  three  Karate-type  "death 
blows"  and  deadly  movements  with  knives. 

During  the  Instruction  SSgt  Partlow 
caught  a  recruit  day-dreaming.  "Hey.  little 
flower,  you're  not  here  to  watch  television, 
suck  lolh'pops  and  drink  Cokes."  And.  with 
his  face  thrust  angrily  out,  his  voice  rasping 
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blttwly,  SSgt  Partlow  added.  "TTiere's  no 
time  for  kid's  stuff  here  If  you  expect  to  be- 
come a  Marine  and  live  to  brag  about  It." 

In  other  hand-to-hand  training,  I  observed 
a  recruit  ninnlng  through  the  bayonet  as- 
sault course,  holding  his  bayonet-Sxed  rifle, 
and  running,  headon,  Into  another  recruit 
who  was  wielding  a  pugU  stick. 

Earlier,  General  Tompkins  bad  reminded 
me  that  pugll  stick  fighting  Is  a  great  confi- 
dence builder  for  recruits.  It  teaches  them 
foot  and  band  movements — using  the  boxer's 
st~ice  and  ring  footwork.  Its  purpose  is  to 
teach  the  recruit  coordination,  balance  and 
timing.  He  matches  strength  against  an  op- 
ponent and  learns  to  give  and  take  punches. 

GySgt  Tom  Spence  taught  me  basic  hand- 
ling of  the  pugll  stick  as  If  I  were  wielding 
a  rlfie  and  bayonet.  The  pugll  stick  is  a  fovu:- 
foot  length  of  wood —  padded  at  both  ends — 
and  weighing  about  the  same  as  a  rifle  v  :th 
bayonet. 

I  paired  off  with  another  Marine  and,  for 
several  minutes  we  parried  blows  and 
counter-attacked.  We  exchanged  heavy  blows, 
but  neither  of  us  was  hurt.  Like  recruits,  we 
were   body-padded  while  slugging   it  out. 

"This  Is  the  closest  we  can  get  to  on-the- 
job  training  here  at  Parrls  Island,"  Sgt. 
Spence  said  with  a  smile. 

I  moved  on  to  another  new  addition  in 
training  techniques — the  Confidence  Course. 
Here,  recruits  climb,  swing.  Jump,  twist  and 
grunt  through  a  maze  of  lumber  and  rope — 
hoping  to  evade  four-foot-deep  water  pools 
and  the  DI's  dlspleasvire. 

One  recruit  who  was  slowing  down  heard 
bis  DI  scream:  "Hey.  woman,  remove  your 
girdle  and  keep  up  with  the  other  recruits 
or  you  go  to  the  old  ladles'  home  I 

Marine  recruit  swlnunlng  Instructions,  too. 
have  changed.  Today  they  consist  of  a 
"drownprooflng"  course — a  new  system  of 
staying  alive  In  an  ocean  of  water  for  swim- 
mers and  non-swimmers  alike. 

"Even  If  a  Marine  can't  swim,"  claims 
SSgt  John  J.  Browning,  NCO-ln-Charge. 
"knowing  the  basic  drownproofing  techniques 
will  prevent  a  water-l(«ged  Marine  from 
drowning.  In  fact,  he'll  starve  before  he 
drowns." 

The  Instructor — after  getting  me  into  the 
water — explained:  "Remember  the  'Jellyfish' 
or  "vertical  float.'  Tou  put  yoxir  face  In  the 
water  and  relax  while  holding  your  breath. 
When  you  need  fresh  air.  raise  your  head, 
kick  your  legs,  straighten  your  feet,  and 
exhale." 

He  cautioned  me  to  Inhale  while  my  head 
was  still  high  and  urged  me  to  place  my  face 
back  In  the  water,  relaxing  once  again — like 
"playing  dead." 

He  demonstrated  the  travel  stroke,  used  to 
propel  the  body.  It's  basically  the  same  as 
the  float,  but  Instead  of  kicking  the  legs  and 
straightening  out  the  feet,  the  Individual 
swings  bis  arms  Into  his  body,  then  extends 
them  overhead,  stretching  out,  then  swings 
them  back  to  his  body  again. 

Although  recruit  training  has  changed, 
Its  tough  schedule  leaves  little  time  for  re- 
grets or  complaints,  and  serves  to  stimulate 
the  new  recruit's  desire  to  at  least  equal  the 
performance  of  his  fellow  recruits. 

At  6:20  a.m..  one  Thursday.  I  accompanied 
General  Tompkins  on  an  inspection  of  a 
platoon  In  its  flnal  phase  before  it  took  off 
on  a  seven-mile  march.  The  general  care- 
fully looked  over  each  recruit  personally, 
checking  his  rifle,  blanket  roll,  pack,  and 
canteen.  He  asked  some  recruits  If  their 
shoes  were  too  tight  and. he  made  certain  all 
had  the  required  gear.  This  march  covers 
tent-pitching,  classes  in  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene, practical  application  In  bayonet,  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  care,  packs,  45  cal.  pis- 
tol, M-14  and  guard.  A  period  Is  also  held 
In  physical  training,  capped  with  a  series 
of  flims  of  general  Interest  to  the  recruit. 

I  heard  one  DI  say  after  the  inspection. 
"The  ol'  man  is  a  Marine's  Marine — he  never 


exp)ects  a  man  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't 
do  himself.  Hardly  a  thing  gets  past  him.  He 
participates  In  everything  himself — he  takes 
the  long  marches,  usee  the  pugll  stick,  tries 
downprooflng  techniques  and  gets  on  the  rifle 
and  pistol  ranges.  At  54.  he  does  everything. 
and  expects  us  to  keep  up  with  him." 

During  another  inspection,  the  Command- 
ing Officer  of  Recruit  Training  Regiment. 
Col.  J.  G.  Juett.  asked  a  recruit.  "What  do 
you  think  of  draft  card  burners?" 

"I'd    have    them    shot.    Sir,"    replied   Pvt.  . 
Robert  Quackenbush.  of  Dlghton,  Mass. 

Parrls  Island's  product  of  eight  weeks  of 
training  Is  the  "graduate  recruit."  He  is 
smartly  disciplined,  physically  fit.  basically 
trained  and  well  Indoctrinated  in  love  of 
Country  and  Corps. 

Sgt.  MaJ.  D.  Q.  "Smokey"  Goodwin  told  me 
that,  today,  battalion  commanders  may  au- 
thorize promotion  to  Pfc  for  10%  of  each 
graduating  platoon.  Additionally,  one  recruit 
from  each  platoon  la  selected  by  his  drill 
Instructor  as  the  "Outstanding  Man."  These 
recruits  are  eligible  for  the  meritorious  pro- 
motion and  receive  the  Marine  dress  blue 
uniform  presented  by  Leatherneck  Magazine. 

Graduation  Day — final  review  on  the  huge 
parade  ground — is  one  long  remembered.  On 
my  last  day,  I  was  honored  as  the  Depot's 
battalion  parade  reviewing  officer.  I  felt  ten 
feet  tall — that  is — until  the  last  strain  of 
the  band's  "Marines'  Hymn"  faded  away.  I 
wanted  to  rub  something  out  of  my  eyes. 
But  I  didn't  move  a  muscle.  I  stood  at  at- 
tention. P^om  private  to  lieutenant  colonel 
is  a  long  way — through  the  ranks — I  thought 
to  myself  as  I  exchanged  salutes  with  march- 
ing units. 

Before  I  left  the  Island  I  paused  for  a 
long  look  at  Iron  Mike,  a  memorial  to  Ma- 
rines of  World  War  I.  Yet,  I  thought  of  those 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  during  World  War 
n,  Korea  and  In  Vietnam.  The  recruits  I  had 
seen  graduate  are  eager,  and  they're  being 
trained  to  step  into  the  ranks  of  their  com- 
bat-ready Corps,  preparing  to  share  In  Its 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  defense. 


KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  FROM  LONG. 
TRAGIC  SUMMER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  domestic  Issue  to- 
day is  a  question  of  education — our  own 
education.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
the  Nation  has  learned  and  how  much 
the  Congress  has  learned  from  the  blood- 
shed, incendiarism  and  looting  that  have 
become  the  Nation's  ordeal  during  this 
long,  tragic  summer. 

The  summer  of  1967  is  not  over,  but 
the  Nation  hopes  and  prays  that  the 
flames  of  unresison  that  ignited  emotions 
and  incinerated  homes,  businesses,  and 
neighborhoods  in  recent  months  have 
subsided  for  good.  But  if  tranquility  Is 
restored  to  our  cities  for  the  remainder 
of  1967,  what  assurance  do  we  have  that 
next  summer,  the  summer  of  1968,  will 
not  witness  a  new  explosion,  a  new  vol- 
cano of  blind  hate  and  mindless  destruc- 
tion? 

Thoughtful  and  sensitive  men  and 
women  in  the  Negro  community  and  the 
white  community  are  already  working 
and  plarming  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  firestorm  that  raged  in  our  cities  this 
summer.  They  are  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  reprisal  or  retribution  but  in  terms  of 
removing  the  social  and  economic  causes 
of  our  civic  torment.  Perceptive  writers 
and  newspapermen  are  also  raising  the 
clarion  call  that  the  summer  of  1967  need 
not — and  must  not — happen  again. 

One  of  the  most  Incisive  of  these  writ- 


ers Is  Roscoe  Drummond,  whose  column 
in  the  Washington  Post,  on  August  5, 
summed  up  most  cogently  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  today  and  tomorrow  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  progress 
across  our  land. 

Mr.  Drummond  wisely  stresses  this  re- 
frain: "How  Congress  responds  to  the 
crisis — ^whether  it  acts  adequately  only 
to  punish  but  Inadequately  to  heal — will 
determine  whether  more  of  the  worst  will 
be  encouraged  or  averted." 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Drummond's  column  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answeb  to  Riots — Causes  Must 
Be  Eliminated 

There  is  one  overriding  question  before  the 
country  and  the  Congress  today:  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  the  riots? 

Are  we  going  to  do  everything  adequate 
to  repress  the  riots  and  nothing  adequate  to 
reduce  the  causes  of  the  riots? 

Are  we  going  to  reward  the  rioters — unin- 
tentionally of  course — by  falling  to  do  what 
Is  needed  to  improve  the  conditions  which 
make  it  easier  for  rioters  to  stimulate 
violence? 

Are  we  going  to  allow  our  outrage  to  Impel 
us  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  control 
violence  but  deter  us  from  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  cure  the  Ills  which  breed 
violence? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  come 
primarily  from  Congress.  How  Congress  re- 
sponds to  the  crisis — whether  It  acts  ade- 
quately only  to  punish  but  Inadequately  to 
heal — will  determine  whether  more  of  the 
worst  will  be  encouraged  or  averted. 

Those  who  want  to  act  to  heal  and  not  Just 
to  repress  are  not  In  any  way  proposing  to 
appease  the  rioters.  In  the  wake  of  the  riots, 
Congress  should  do  nothing  which  should  not 
have  been  done  on  its  own  merits  before  the 
riots. 

If  the  post-riots  Congress  does  not  do  bet- 
ter than  the  pre-riots  Congress,  we  are  In  for 
trouble.  Look  at  the  record : 

Congress  approved  the  principle  of  rent 
assistance  and  has  refused  to  appropriate  a 
single   penny  to  carry  it  out. 

Congress  has  not  provided  a  cent  for  met- 
ropolitan development  grants. 

It  slashed  75  per  cent  from  urban  research 
funds. 

Two-thirds  of  the  requested  appropriation 
for  urban  technical  assistance  has  been 
denied. 

Open  hovislng — no  hearings  even  sched- 
uled. 

The  war  on  poverty — It  la  fighting  for  its 
lUe  and  neither  House  has  yet  passed  s 
bill  even  authorizing  Its  continuation. 

When  they  are  not  unwisely  titling  at 
each  other.  President  Johnson  and  Got. 
Romney  of  Michigan  are  giving  the  Nation 
the  same  wise  advice. 

Says  the  President:  "This  Is  no  time  for 
angry  reaction.  It  Is  a  time  for  action, 
starting  with  legislative  action,  to  Improve 
life  in  our  cities." 

Says  the  Governor:  "We  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  urgency  of  eliminating  social 
Injustice  and  human  discrimination  .  .  . 
we  must  create  genuine  equality  of  op- 
portunity In  education,  in  employment,  in 
housing." 

Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  than 
for  Congress  to  allow  the  riots  to  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  belabor,  delay  and  dilute 
the  strengthened  continuation  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

That's  what  its  enemies,  who  never  wanted 
It  In  the  first  place,  are  trying  to  do  In  at- 
tempting   to    smear    It    with    exaggerated 
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accusations  that  Its  employes  have  been 
inciting  the  riots.  The  fact  is  that  out  of 
the  6,733  persons  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  riots  In  27  cities,  six  were  from 
among  12,128  paid  poverty  workers. 

Why  do  you  suppose  Gov.  Romney  after 
the  recent  riots  asked  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  to  send  200  additional  VISTA  volun- 
teers to  Detroit  at  once?  Because  where  the 
action  Is  the  war  on  poverty  is  most  needed. 
He  began  getting  them  the  day  he  asked 
for  them. 

The  voice  of  outrage  Is  rightly  saying  to- 
day: "We  will  not  tolerate  violence."  But 
the  voice  of  outrage  must  also  say:  "We  will 
not  tolerate  the  conditions  which  produce 
violence   and   lawlessness." 


WAR  ON  POVERTY— LABOR'S  ROLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  we  In 
Congress  consider  legislation  to  continue 
the  war  on  poverty,  recent  comments  by 
a  representative  of  the  AFL-CIO  deserve 
our  special  attention.  I  refer  to  a  recent 
broadcast  Interview  of  Julius  Rothman, 
assistant  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  De- 
partment of  Social  Security,  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  organization's  antipoverty 
programs.  Mr.  Rothman  was  heard  dn 
the  AFL-CIO  public  service  program, 
Labor  News  Conference,  carried  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  radio  net- 
work. 

Since  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  organizations  taking 
part  In  the  war  on  poverty,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Labob  News  CoNrERENCE 

(Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Tuesday, 
July  11, 1967) 

Subject:  War  on  Poverty — Labor's  Role. 

Guest:  Julius  Rothman,  assistant  director 
of  the  APL-CIO's  Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  coordinator  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams for  the  Federation. 

Panel:  WUllam  Eaton,  Washington  corre- 
apondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News; 
Prank  Swoboda,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

Planneet:  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  representa- 
tives and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  To- 
day's guest  Is  Julius  Rothman,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Social 
Security,  and  coordinator  of  anti-poverty 
programs  for  the  Federation. 

Since  its  birth,  organized  labor  has  fought 
to  end  poverty  through  union  organization, 
collective  bargaining  and  social  legislation. 
Today,  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
are  actively  engaged  in  many  phases  of  the 
nation's  war  on  poverty.  Here  to  question 
Mr.  Rothman  about  labor's  role  In  the  war 
on  poverty,  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  further  steps  can  be  expected  are  Wil- 
liam Eaton,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Frank  Swoboda, 
labor  correspondent  for  United  Press  Inter- 
national. Tour  moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Eaton,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Eaton:  Congress  is  now  debating  whether 
to  kill  the  federal  anti-poverty  agency  (Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity)  or  renew  its 
life  for  a  new  term.  Republican  critics  gen- 
erally contend  the  agency  has  been  wasteful 


and  Inefficient  in  leading  the  war  on  poverty. 
Where  does  the  AFL-CIO  stand  in  this  fight? 

Rothman:  Mr.  Eaton,  the  AFL-CIO  stands 
four  square  behind  the  continuation  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  In  fact,  we  would  not  only 
like  to  see  It  continued,  we  would  like  to  see 
it  expanded. 

We  don't  feel  that  the  war  on  i>overty  has 
been  Inefficient.  We  don't  think  the  agency 
has  spent  Its  funds  wantonly.  To  the  con- 
trary. 

We  feel  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  done  an  excellent  Job  with 
the  money  that  Congress  has  provided.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  will  do  everything 
we  can — within  our  power — to  help  keep  the 
war  on  poverty  going  for  another  year. 

Eaton  :  Is  this  the  most  serious  threat  that 
the  agency  has  faced  since  it  was  created 
in  1964? 

Rothman:  I  think  so.  Until  now,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  had  fairly  smooth  sailing, 
although  I  would  say  again  that  Congress 
has  not  been  overly  generous.  But.  they  have 
not  theatened  its  very  life,  as  is  being  done 
now. 

Swoboda:  Mr.  Rothman,  do  you  think  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  OEO  to  continue, 
were  It  disbanded  as  such  and  melded  into 
other  departments,  such  as  Labor  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare? 

Rothman:  No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  has  looked  at 
the  problem,  and  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  OEO  must  be  continued  as 
the  spearhead  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  feel  that  the  OEO  provides  a  spokesman 
In  government  for  the  poor. 

We  feel  that  they  give  visibility  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  feel  that  they  are  able  to  compete  more 
effectively  outside  existing  federal  agencies 
for  available  funds.  If  they  were  within  the 
establishment  agencies,  they  would  have  to 
compete  with  other  agencies  within  the  ex- 
isting groups  for  whatever  budgets  there  are 
available. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  OEO  must 
be  continued  as  the  visible  spearhead  of  the 
anti-poverty  program. 

Swoboda:  Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Rothman,  that 
any  changes  should  be  made  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  OEO? 

Rothman  :  Not  basically.  We  feel  that  they 
OEO  has  been  effectively  administered  by 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  associates. 
They  have  been  imaginative.  They  have  been 
committed.  And,  they  have  been  effective. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  as  they  gain  expe- 
rience In  this  very  complex  administrative 
structure  which  Congress  authorized,  they 
obviously  are  going  to  do  a  better  Job.  As  It 
Is,  they  spend  only  something  around  three 
percent  of  their  total  budget  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  Now,  that  Is  low  enough. 

They  can  do  an  even  better  job  adminis- 
tratively. But  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  find  that  you  can't  do  the  Job  with- 
out having  OEO  In  there  fighting  for  the  poor 
In  this  country. 

Eaton:  Mr.  Rothman,  some  time  ago 
George  Meany,  the  AFL-CIO  president,  di- 
rected— or  suggested — that  labor  leaders  get 
Into  the  war  on  poverty — aright  in  the  front 
lines — at  the  local  level.  How  much  par- 
ticipation by  labor  has  there  been,  and 
should  there  be  more? 

Rothman:  Oh,  there  has  been,  Mr.  Eaton, 
a  good  deal  of  direct  labor  participation  at 
the  community  level.  We  haven't  taken  a 
count  within  the  last  year,  but  at  the  time 
of  our  last  count,  we  had  over  3,000  leaders 
of  labor  at  the  local  level  who  were  on 
CAAB's — that  is  the  Community  Action 
Agency  Boards — or  on  the  boards  and  advis- 
ory committees  of  the  component  agencies 
in  the  local  communities. 

Now,  I  should  also  say  that  at  the  national 
level,  the  AFL-CIO  has,  I  think,  17  labOT 
leaders  who  compromise  the  OEO  Labor  Ad- 


visory Council.  That  Council  Is  chaired  by 
Mr.  David  Sullivan,  who  is  president  of  the 
Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO.  Another  form  of  participa- 
tion that  we  are  particularly  proud  of  is  that 
we  have  sponsored  any  number  of  projects 
around  the  country. 

Flanitert:  And  isn't  f.lso  it  true,  Mr. 
Rothman,  that  at  least  one — maybe  more — 
people  who  used  to  be  with  the  AFL-CIO 
are  now  among  those  who  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  OEO  program? 

Rothman:  Yes,  that  Is  true,  Mr.  Flan- 
nery. We  have  a  number  of  labor  liaison 
officers  within  OEO.  There  is  one  at  the  na- 
tional level.  There  Is  one  In  each  of  the 
seven  regional  offices.  In  addition,  we  have 
labor  liaison  officers  with  the  Job  Corps,  with 
the  Community  Action  Agency  Program  at 
the  national  level,  with  VISTA  (Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America)  and  with  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

These  people  are  very  active  In  obtaining 
the  participation  of  the  leaders  of  labor,  at 
either  the  national  level  or  the  local  level. 

Eaton  :  What  kind  of  anti-poverty  projects 
are  these  that  unions  sponsor,  Mr.  Roth- 
man? 

Rothman:  Mr.  Eaton,  they  have  been 
quite  diverse.  Let  me  mention  Just  a  few. 

We  have  Just  completed,  and  OEO  has  re- 
funded, the  Leadership  Training  Program  in 
the  12-state  Appalachian  area.  Now,  last  year 
we  trained  104  labor  people  from  local  com- 
munities, so  that  they  could  go  back  and  be- 
come effective  workers  in  the  anti-poverty 
programs  in  their  home  communities. 

We  have  a  similar  program  going  for  the 
six  New  Etagland  states.  That  one  is  based 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  We  hope 
to  start  one  at  Penn  State  for  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania — a  similar  type  project — 
this  fall.  Now.  that  Is  leadership  training. 

Then,  down  at  Jacobs  Creek,  Tennessee, 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, AFL-CIO,  Is  sponsoring  a  Job  Corps 
Center,  where  It  Is  training  young  men — 
ages  16  to  21 — ^to  handle  and  maintain 
heavy  equipment.  Now  within  a  very  few 
days,  52  of  these  young  men  will  be  com- 
pleting the  first  cycle  of  their  training.  They 
will  then  be  farmed-out  to  various  locals 
of  the  Operating  Engineers.  They  will  be 
given  union  cards,  and  wlU  be  earning  from 
$4.50  an  hour  up.  That's  the  second  kind  of 
project  we  are  engaged  In. 

ITien.  we  have  a  number  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  These  Neighborhood 
Youth  CoriM  projects  are  designed  to  help 
young  people  who  usually  are  school  drop- 
outs— although  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  may  help  people  who  are  In  school 
to  stay  In  school. 

In  Alameda  County,  which  Is  the  area  of 
Oakland,  California,  there  Is  a  project  now 
under  way  for  250  youngsters,  who  are  largely 
school  drop-oute.  It  Is  a  three-phase  pro- 
gram. 

First,  they  are  going  to  give  them  some 
work  exp>erience.  Remember,  these  kids  come 
from  very  deprived  backgrounds  and  they 
have  never  held  Jobs.  So  we  try  to  give  them 
some  work  experience.  And  then  they  step 
them  up  in  the  next  phase  to  some  spte- 
clfic  skilled  training.  And  then  lastly,  they 
try  to  place  them  in  productive  Jobs  at  good 
wages. 

Now,  these  are  the  three  types  of  pro- 
grams we  have  been  engaged  In.  In  an 
officially-sponsored  relationship  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  In  Watts, 
for  Instance,  the  Watts  Labor  Community 
Action  Committee — that  is  In  Los  Angeles, 
as  you  know — has  been  very  active  In  work- 
ing with  young  people  from  17  to  21  years 
old.  They  have  a  Cadet  Corps.  They  have  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  They  have  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

They  are  helping  these  kids  become  in- 
tegrated Into  the  community,  In  the  sense 
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th*t  tbey  will  no  longer  vast  to  be  destruc- 
tiTe,  but  will  want  to  be  conatructive  young 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  director  of 
the  project  In  Watta  recently  aakl  tbat  some 
at  the  klda  wbo,  a  couple  of  yeaxa  ago.  were 
bunilng  and  looting,  are  today  Uda  who  say 
"We  don't  want  to  do  anytbln^  like  tbat 
any  looger.  We  want  to  do  somettilng  for 
our  community. " 

TtUa  la  another  type  of  project  which  the 
labor  movement,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  agencies,  has  been  able  to  produce. 

SwoBoo*:  Mr.  Rothman,  Is  the  war  on  pov- 
erty something  which  the  government  will 
oow  have  forever,  or,  do  you  think  this  has 
a  terminal  point? 

RoTBMAv.  Well,  let's  hope  the  terminal 
point  la  aooner  than  later.  There  are  stUl, 
according  to  Mr.  Shriver's  office,  about  32 
millon  poor  In  America.  Prom  our  point  of 
rtew — we  In  the  APIj-CIO — that's  32  million 
too  many.  And  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  ellm- 
nate  poverty — and  we  hope,  aa  I  say.  that 
It  will  be  soon — we  will  support  ending  it. 

But  my  feeling  la  that  we  have  to  recog- 
ilze  that  there  are  aome  difficulties  in  get- 
ting people  out  of  poverty.  It  is  a  matter  of 
education.  It  is  a  matter  of  training.  It  Is  a 
natter  of  motivation. 

We  have  to  aee  that  people  are  educated. 
Talned  and  motivated.  And  then,  of  course, 
re  have  to  have  the  Joba  available  to  help 
Jiem  out  of  poverty. 

Now.  that  is  one  aspect  of  it.  But  we  have 
o  do  some  other  thinga.  too.  For  Instance, 
jn  this  question  of  income  maintenance.  We 
ecognlze  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
Lre  on  SocUi  Security  today  who  are  poor. 
limply  becaixse  we  have  not  up-graded  our 
kx:lal  Security  benefits  In  line  with  the  In- 
aeascd  casta  of  Uvlng.  We  have  to  do  that. 

We  also  recognise  today  that  there  are  in- 
Mleqtiate  public  aari«tance  pwyments  for  p>eo- 
>lfl  wbo  either  can't  work,  because  they  are 
oo  old,  they  are  01.  because  they  are  moth- 
9V  who  have  to  stay  home  to  look  after  their 
^da,  or  for  other  reaaons.  trnleas  we  begin 
o  give  these  people  adequate  Incomes.  In 
'  he  form  of  public  assistance  or  some  other 
arm,  we  are  not  going  to  take  them  out  of 
h»  poverty  group. 

So,  we  have  to  have  two  things  really.  We 
lave  to  have  Jobs.  We  have  to  see  that  peo- 
>le  who  today  are  on  low-level  entry  Joba 
ire  upgraded,  so  that  they  will  have  decent 
obs  at  decent  wages. 

Then,  we  have  to  have  a  decent  system  of 
Doome  malntenanqe,  so  that  those  who  are 
oo  old,  too  young.  Ill  or  for  other  reasons 
Kit  at  the  labor  market,  will  have  adequate 
noome. 

PLaxTOST:  Mr.  Bothman,  let's  go  back  to 

I  ome  of  the  things  you  talked  about  a  little 

'  lit  earlier.  Tou  mentioned  education  tat  one 

hlng.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  bit  more 

nfcnnattan  abotrt  that. 

I  think  the  Kdncatton  Department  of  the 
tPL-CIO  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and  that 
t  works  with  universities  In  various  parts 
I  a  the  country  to  train  these  people  to  take 
«rt  In  the  anti-poverty  program.  Etoes  it 
rain  only  people  wbo  are  from  the  labor 
oovement.  or  does  It  bain  others?  What  is 
he  situation  in  that  respect? 

ROTHMaa:  Well,  by  and  large,  of  course, 
abor's  education  program  ia  designed  to 
rain  people.  But  I  would  say  that  one  of  the 
ntertstlng  features  of  these  programs — these 
eadership  training  programs  which  we  have 
>een  developing  in  conjunction  with  OEO — 
las  been  that  we  set  aside  15  percent  of  the 
jiroUment  for  people  frocn  the  poverty  group. 
o  that  even  though  they  may  not  be  union 
oembers,  they  will  still  have  the  opportunity 
o  participate  in  the  war  on  poverty  more 
iffectivdy. 

PLAirmaT.  Isn't  this  required  by  the  Vegla- 
:  atton — that  they  do  take  such  part? 

Rotsmait:  It  la  not  reqrilred  by  the  legis- 

atlon.  What  you  are  thinUng  of  Mr.  Flan- 

:  tery,  I  think,  la  the  "»*«•< ""'Tn  feasible  par- 


ticipation aspect  for  the  Cknnmunlty  Agency 
Boards.  And,  of  course,  as  you  know,  the 
AFL-CIO  strongly  endorses  thU  kind  of 
thing.  We  feel  that  the  C3onununlty  Action 
Agency  Boards  should  have  more  than  the 
required  15  percent.  It  Is  now  one-third — and 
this  Is.  of  course.  In  our  view,  certainly 
proper. 

Swoboda:  Mr.  Rothman.  you  have  out- 
lined the  areas  where  organized  labor  is  in- 
volved In  the  war  on  jxjverty.  Do  you  feel  that 
American  industry  is  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area 

Rothman:  I  really  haven't  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  what  American  Industry  is 
doing.  I  know  that  they  do  operate  a  number 
of  Job  Corps  Centers,  for  instance.  And.  from 
what  I  can  gather,  they  are  doing  a  fairly 
good  Job. 

I  would  say  that  we  In  organized  labor 
will  cooperate  with  the  church  group,  with 
business,  with  school  groups,  with  any  local 
community  groups,  on  a  regional  basis,  to 
promote  anti-poverty  programs.  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  say  that  It  Is  only  organized 
labor  that  is  working  on  this  program,  be- 
cause that  would  not  be  true.  And  I  would 
certainly  welcome  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  business  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Swoboda:  Mr.  Rothman.  some  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  Industry  into  the  war  on  poverty  is  to 
give  them  some  sort  of  profit  Incentive.  How 
does  the  AFL-CIO  feel  about  that? 

Rothuak:  We  feel  that  the  war  on  poverty 
ought  not  to  produce  a  profit.  We  feel  that 
there  are  enough  channels  through  which  all 
segments  of  the  national  community  can 
work  so  that  we  can  create  viable  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  to  carry  on  the 
war  on  poverty. 

We  ought — both  labor,  management, 
ehtrrch  and  other  groups — ought  to  contrib- 
ute their  talents,  their  leadership,  their  skills, 
their  knowledge  and  their  wisdom  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 

But.  it  ought  not  to  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  making  a  profit  out  of  It. 

FLAifwEBT:  Wouldn't  they  benefit,  never- 
theless, from  a  successful  war  on  poverty 
with  more  p>eople  able  to  buy  more  thinga 
from    industry? 

BoTHMAw:  Yes,  Indeed,  they  would.  The 
more  people  who  go  above  the  poverty 
level — and  that,  according  to  the  OEO.  Is  a 
little  over  (3.100  a  year — the  more  people 
there  will  be  who  are  able  to  buy  the  goods 
and  services  that  our  very  productive  econ- 
omy produces.  So.  let's  hope  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  successful,  and  then,  let  our 
economic  system  handle   the  profit  aspect. 

Eatow:  Mr.  Rothman,  when  the  war  on 
poverty  was  launched.  It  had  a  great  deal 
of  elan  and  zeal  behind  it.  Some  of  that 
seems  to  have  dissipated  In  the  Intervening 
years.  How  would  you  size  up  the  national 
mood,  as  far  as  helping  poor  people? 

RoTHStAw:  My  feeling  is  that  the  national 
mood  today  is  very  much  in  favor  of  helping 
poor  people.  The  Harris  Poll  says  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  American  public  Is 
in  favor  of  helping  the  poor  people  and  con- 
tinuing the  war  on  poverty.  I  think  the 
glamour  may  have  worn-ofl.  but  the  reality 
has  filtered  down  to  the  average  citizen.  He 
realizes  that  we  can't  have  a  viable  economy 
or  a  viable  democracy  without  eliminating 
poverty  from  our  midst. 

Eaton:  Perhaps  the  Job  Is  far  tougher 
than  most  p>eople  thought  three  years  ago. 

Rothmak:  Exactly.  We  are  beginning  now 
to  understand  that  the  war  on  poverty  is 
not  simply  toeslng  a  lot  of  money  around. 
We  are  begiiming  to  understand  that  you 
have  to  reach  Into  the  slums  and  ghettos 
to  find  people  who  have  lost  hope,  who  are 
frustrated,  who  feel  that  they  are  aUenated 
from  the  mainstream  of  society.  You  have 
to  give  them  motivation.  You  have  to  give 
them  hope.  And.  you  have  to  then  give  them 
education  and  training,  and  all  the  rest  that 


will  ultimately  help  them  to  become  useful 
and  productive  citizens  of  our  society. 

FLAMmaT:  And  all  this  takes  time? 

Rothicam:  All  this  takes  time,  indeed. 

Eaton:  Dont  we  need  more  basic  changes 
in  the  things  like  education,  the  welfare 
system,  and  so  on? 

Rothman:  We  do  need  those,  and  they  will 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand bow  these  relate  to  the  structure 
of  poverty  within  oiu-  midst. 

Flanneey:  Has  any  other  nation,  so  far 
as  you  know,  been  able  to  lick  the  poverty 
problem,  Mr.  Rothman? 

Rothman:  As  far  as  I  know,  the  nation 
that  has  come  closest  to  licking  the  poveny 
problem  is  Sweden. 

Flanneht:  What  about  West  Germany? 
Haven't  they  done  fairly  well  In  that? 

Rothman:  They  have  done  fairly  well,  too. 
And  this,  of  course.  Is  because  they  have  a 
high  degree  of  social  instirance  programs 
and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  at  the 
same  time. 

Flannzbt:  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Jjffllus 
Rothman.  assistant  director  of  the  fcPL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Social  Security.^nd 
coordinator  of  antl-pxjverty  programs  for 
the  Federation.  Representing  the  press  were 
Prank  Swoboda,  labor  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International,  and  William 
Eaton.  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  This  is  your  modera- 
tor, Harry  W.  Flannery,  Inviting  you  to  lis- 
ten again  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference 
Is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  presented  In  cooperation  with  the  Mu- 
tual Radio  Network. 


RACE   RIOTS— THEIR   CAUSES   AND 
THE    SOLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  two  most 
perceptive  columns  have  been  written 
concerning  the  whole  subject  of  where 
Congress  and  the  country  are  going  with 
respect  to  riots,  and  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  deal  largely  in  terms  of  punitive 
action  to  punish  the  guilty  or  whether 
we  are  also  going  to  give  careful  and 
prayerful  thought  to  what  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  these  riots  are,  and  what 
a  compassionate  society  should  do  to  root 
out  those  causes  and  create  remedies 
which  will  reestablish  national  unity  and 
peace  in  our  cities. 

The  two  columns  to  which  I  refer  have 
recently  been  written  by  the  well-known 
columnist,  Clayton  Fritchey,  and  pub- 
lished In  Newsday  on  August  2  and  Au- 
gust 7,  respectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington.— As  the  President's  new  riot 
Inquiry  commission  met  for  the  first  time 
this  week,  its  chairman,  Gov.  Otto  Ker- 
ner  of  Illinois  was  saying,  "We  are  being 
asked  to  probe  into  the  soul  of  America." 
This  may   not  be  so  difficult  as  It  sounds. 

To  find  an  Immensely  revealing  clue  to 
the  present  racial  outlook  In  the  U.S..  the 
Kerner  commission  need  look  no  further 
than  an  apparently  unnoticed  Gallup  Poll 
on  July  22  which.  In  the  last  paragraph, 
contained  an  obscure  statistic  that  Is  stag- 
gering. It  flatly  contradicts  the  accepted 
belief  that  in  white  America  there  has  been 
an  ever-growing  appreciation  of  the  des- 
perate condition  of  millions  of  Negroes,  and 
an  increasing  sympathy  for  their  plight. 
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In  a  national  survey  made  while  Newark 
was  in  eruption,  Gallup  found  that  only 
one  white  American  in  a  hundred  thought 
Negroes  are  being  treated  "badly."  The  survey 
showed  that  76  per  cent  thought  '77egroes 
are  treated  the  same  as  whites."  And  78  per 
cent  do  not  think  there  Is  any  danger  of 
rioting  In  their  cities  in  the  next  six  months, 
although  the  riot  record  shows  5  In  1962, 
40  in  1966,  and  30  already  this  year. 

How  far  from  reality  can  the  country  get? 
If  99  per  cent  believe  that  Negroes  are  get- 
ting a  fair  shake  In  the  U.S.  and  almost 
that  percentage  believe  the  riots  are  not  a 
clear  and  present  danger,  we  can  begin  to 
xmderstand  why  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  In  an 
adult  way. 

It  is  significant  that  the  poll  showed  the 
white  public  blaming  the  violence  on  "out- 
side agitators"  and  "Negroes  demanding  too 
much."  This  Is  also  the  prevailing  mood 
In  Congress.  That's  why  there  is  talk  of 
curing  the  outbreaks  with  bigger  doses  of 
the  FBI.  and,  in  the  words  of  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs,  the  House  whip,  that's  why  "we're 
in  bad  trouble  with  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram." 

What  can  the  President's  commission  do 
about  the  "soul  of  America"?  It  is  at  best 
a  hastily  assembled  panel;  and  its  mandate 
Is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  other  com- 
missions which  have  conducted  similar  post- 
mortems into  Watts  and  other  riot  areas. 
Naming  a  board  of  inquiry  is  probably  better 
than  standing  there  and  not  doing  anything, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  panel  to  expect 
any  miracles  from  It. 

The  truth  is  we  already  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  riots,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them.  At  the  height  of  the  Detroit  outbreak. 
Sen.  Rlbicoff  (D.  Conn.)  presented  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  pile  of  studies  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  riots  made  In  a  six-city  survey.  Ribl- 
coff's  Senate  subcommittee  has  been  Inves- 
tigating urban  situations  for  a  year.  It  has 
heard  100  witnesses  and  compiled  4,000  pages 
of  testimony.  It  found  what  all  the  other 
serious  inquiries  found — a  huge  need  for 
Jobs,  housing,  education,  etc.,  but  Jobs  above 
aU. 

This  Is  Just  the  answer  that  Congress  does 
not  want  to  hear,  however,  for  an  efiFectlve 
anti-poverty  program  means  money — big 
money — not  the  kind  of  money  we  are  spend- 
ing to  level  Vietnam,  but  far  more  than  we 
are  budgeting  now.  The  cost  of  eliminating 
America's  slums  and  giving  everybody  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  annual  Income  would  prob- 
ably run  to  about  half  the  present  cost  of 
Vietnam.  To  put  it  another  way.  can  a  nation 
that  Is  spending  about  $300,000  to  kill  each 
Vletcong  afford  to  give  $500  a  year,  say,  to 
poor  parents  for  family  allowances? 

When  Congress  recovers  from  its  momen- 
tary anger  and  frustration,  it  will  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  reality  In  dealing  with 
the  riots,  and  that  means  either  more  re- 
pressions or  more  reforms.  We  need  only 
look  at  South  Africa  to  see  the  logical  end 
of  repression.  We  need  only  look  at  the 
miracle  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how 
America,  as  well  as  Europe,  could  be  saved  by 
an  all-out  effort  of  reconstruction. 

It  may  be  that  riots  will  continue  for  a 
time  no  matter  what  Is  done,  Just  as  Detroit 
was  struck  despite  its  relatively  enlightened 
racial  program,  but  that  Is  no  answer  for  not 
getting  on  with,  and  persisting  in,  the  Job 
that  obviously  has  to  be  done. 

There  are  hoodlums  and  delinquents  that 
no  social  action  can  reach,  but  when  the 
Negro  community  as  a  whole  no  longer  ap- 
plauds or  tolerates  them,  they  will  again  be- 
wane  manageable.  Nor  these  ghetto  guerrillas 
have  the  security  of  operating  In  friendly  or 
at  least  non-hostile  territory. 

When  smd  If  white  America  convinces 
black  America  that  It  truly  Is  on  Its  side, 
"»e  guerrillas'  days  wUl  be  numbered,  or 


at  least  their  present  capacity  to  overwhelm 
a  city  will  be  overcome. 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — After  a  week  of  post- 
mortems in  the  Senate  and  House  on  the 
race  riots,  the  only  significant  new  fact  to 
emerge  Is  the  broken  connection  between 
Congress  and  contemporary  America.  The 
smaU-town,  aging  legislators  who  dominate 
Congress  are  simply  out  of  touch  with  the 
U.S.  as  it  is  today. 

Most  of  the  committee  chairmen,  who  are 
powers  unto  themselves,  are  veteran  poli- 
ticians who  were  born  and  raised  in  an  Amer- 
ica that  was  essentially  rural,  and  who  have 
never  become  reconciled  to  a  coimtry  that 
Is  now  overwhelmingly  urban. 

The  metropolitan  centers  presently  con- 
tain more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  they  generate  90  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  wealth.  America  has  changed  radi- 
cally In  a  few  decades,  but  a  still  malappor- 
tloned  rural  Congress  hasn't.  There  is  no 
parliamentary  situation  quite  like  it  In  the 
world. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  in  the  House  come  from 
small  towns  or  rural  areas.  In  the  Senate 
none  of  the  sixteen  committee  chairmen 
come  from  large  cities.  Moreover,  a  majority 
of  the  chairmen  in  both  Senate  and  House  are 
from  one  region — the  South,  which  has  only 
one-flith  of  the  population. 

To  those  watching  the  bearings  on  Capitol 
Hill  last  week,  the  men  in  control  seemed 
to  think  they  were  dealing  with  something 
that  had  happened  on  Mars.  They  appeared  to 
have  no  comprehension  of  the  urban  agony, 
and  consequently  little  sjrmpathy  or  patience 
for  it.  Big  cities,  to  them,  are  Sodoms  if  not 
Gomorrahs,  full  of  crime  and  vice,  radicals 
and  foreigners — and  extravagant  welfEU-e 
rolls. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  newer  and 
younger  congressmen  from  the  metropoUtan 
areas  will  ultimately  make  themselves  felt, 
but  so  far  It  has  been  like  this: 

Sen.  James  Eastland,  DoddsvlUe,  Miss, 
(pop.  under  2.500) — "All  these  riots  follow 
the  same  pattern.  They  follow  the  tactics 
used  by  the  Communist  Party  all  over  the 
world."  Eastland  is  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  Aiken,  S.C.  (pop. 
11,243) — "Human  rights  can  be  protected 
only  by  safeguarding  property.  The  criminal 
instinct  lies  suppressed  In  the  heart  of  every 
man." 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Sophia,  W.  Va.  (pop 
less  than  2,500) — ^Rlots  should  be  "put  down 
with  brutal  force"  and  looters  "shot  on  the 
spot." 

Rep.  Edwin  Willis,  St.  Martinsville,  La. 
(pop.  6,468),  chairman  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee — investiga- 
tion "clearly  Indicated  that  certain  subver- 
sive elements  have  been  Involved  In  some  of 
the  rlote  and  In  the  creation  of  unrest  gen- 
erally." The  probe  was  made  by  Rep.  William 
Tuck,  South  Boston,  Va.  (pop.  6,974). 

Rep.  William  M.  Colmer,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
(pop.  17,155) — ^the  "riots  are  organized  con- 
spiracies backed  by  the  Communists."  Col- 
mer Is  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Whites  as  well  as  Negroes,  the  affluent  as 
well  as  the  poor,  have  a  stake  in  federal  aid 
to  the  cities,  but  the  small  town  solons.  In 
their  preoccupation  with  metropolitan  crime, 
subversion,  and  racial  violence,  have  little 
time  for  poverty  programs,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, anti-rat  bills,  slum  clearance,  mass 
transportation,  and  pollution. 

In  a  nation  of  200.000,000,  there  are  only 
5,610.000  farmers,  but  there  has  always  been 
a  large  and  costly  Department  of  Ag^riculture 
doling  out  bullous  of  Congressional  subsidies. 
But  it  was  not  untU  two  years  ago  that  Con- 
gress created  the  Department  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  to  give  the  cities  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  Transportation  Depart- 
ment is  also  new.  Even  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  didn't  emerge  until  the  1950b. 

As  Mayor  Lindsay  has  pointed  out,  "The 
crisis  of  our  cities  can  be  attributed  to  a 
large  degree  to  the  extraordinarily  late  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  government  of  Its 
changing  responsibilities  to  a  metropolitan, 
non-agrarian  nation." 

Some  of  our  modern  Presidents  have  not 
gone  to  the  mat  as  hard  as  they  might  have 
to  help  the  cities,  but  the  real  fault  lies  with 
a  Congress  that  has  not  reflected  a  swiftly 
changing  country,  nor  responded  to  Its 
changing  needs.  The  only  hope  is  that  re- 
apportionment win  soon  begin  to  make  itself 
felt  more  effectively. 


SOUTHERN  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  report, 
"Southern  School  Desegregation,  1966- 
67,"  released  recently  by  the  VS.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  It  is  a  report 
which  all  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  true  equality  of  opportunity  in 
this  coimtry  should  read.  The  report 
makes  two  points  that  are  both  timely 
and  Important. 

First,  the  Commission  has  shown  that 
the  OfBce  of  Education,  far  from  being 
overzealous  and  too  stringent  in  enforc- 
ing its  guidelines  during  the  past  year, 
has  temporized  in  enforcement,  has  been 
satisfied  with  tokenism  and,  in  some 
cases,  simply  has  failed  to  implement  the 
guidelines.  The  report  clearly  shows  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  the  imposition  of 
additional  restraints  on  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  title 
VI  enforcement  activities,  but  rather  the 
infusion  of  new  life  and  vigor  into  these 
acti^jHes. 

Another  sober  and  sobering  point  made 
by  the  Commission  is  that  Negro  parents 
who  seek  to  send  their  children  to  for- 
merly all-white  schools  continue  to  be 
subjected  to  physical  harassment  and 
economic  coercion.  The  decision  of  Ne- 
gro parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  which  supposedly  have  been  open 
to  them  by  right  since  1954  Is  still  one 
which  must  be  made  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  jobs  may  be  lost,  credit  de- 
nied, and  lives  seriously  threatened.  And 
the  Negro  children  who  go  to  these  for- 
merly all-white  schools  stiU  are  sub- 
jected to  both  verbcd  and  physical  abuse 
for  their  temerity  in  exercising  a  consti- 
tutional right. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — although  we 
have  come  far  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
justice  for  the  Negroes  of  America,  North 
and  South,  we  have  a  long  road  yet  to 
travel.  We  must  permit  no  wavering  from 
that  road.  This  report  should  help  us  all 
to  remember  how  much  there  Is  still  to 
do. 

As  one  who  has  labored  long  and  hard 
In  the  vineyard  of  civil  rights,  I  cannot 
resist  making  one  final  observation.  This 
report,  It  seems  to  me,  is  highly  perti- 
nent to  what  has  been  happening  in 
Newark  and  Detroit.  Every  year  In  our 
northern  cities  we  are  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  a  century  of  southern  neglect.  Be- 
cause of  southern  educational  systems 
that  provided  separate  and  imequal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  Negroes  for 
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100  years,  the  hearts  of  our  cities  are 
filled  with  unfortunate  individuals  who 
often  lack  the  basic  education  to  get  a 
driver's  license,  let  alone  fill  a  highly 
technical  job.  It  does  not  take  an  expert 
In  logic  to  see  how  lack  of  education 
leads  to  joblessness;  how  joblessness 
leads  to  desperation;  and  how  despera- 
tion leads  to  riots.  I  suggest  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  someone  to  blame  for  the 
recent  riots,  take  a  good  look  at  the 
southern  school  systems — as  they  have 
been  since  before  the  Civil  War,  and  as 
they  still  are  to  a  great  extent  today. 

The  report,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  should  help  us  all  to  re- 
member how  much  there  is  still  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WA£Hii«CTOir.  D.C. — The  pace  of  Southern 
school  desegregation  continues  to  be  slow, 
ths  VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reported 
today  as  It  called  for  stepm  to  strengthen 
enforcement  of  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines. 

"This  cannot  be  a  time  for  retrenchment 
oc  wavering  of  purpose,"  the  six  members  of 
the  Commission  said.  "We  do  not  believe  that 
further  delay  In  securing  rights  so  fvmda- 
mental  aa  the  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  will  serve  the  real  Interests  of 
any  citizen  or  of  the  Nation." 

In  releasing  the  report.  William  L.  Taylor, 
Staff  Director  of  the  Commission,  said: 
"Although  It  does  not  receive  as  much 
publicity  as  in  previous  years,  violence 
against  Negroes  continues  to  be  a  deterrent 
to  school  desegregation." 

ITBLD   TNVXSTIGATION    COVERED    B3    SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Taylor  noted  that  in  six  of  the  63  school 
districts  in  the  14  Southern  and  border 
States  visited  by  the  Commission  staff,  "we 
found  that  shots  had  been  fired  into  the 
dwellings  of  Negro  school  children"  who  had 
exercised  their  option  to  attend  previously 
all-white  schools.  "The  districts  we  visited 
were  not  selected  because  of  any  complaints 
of  violence,"  Taylor  added. 

In  the  report.  Southern  School  Desegrega- 
tion, 1968-1967,  the  Commission  noted  that 
"the  vast  majority  (more  than  75  percent) 
of  Negro  children  in  the  South  still  are  being 
denied  the  rights  declared  to  be  theirs  by 
the  SuiMTUne  Court's  decision  in  the  school 
segregation  cases  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964."  More  than  214  million  Negro  pupils 
stUl  attend  all-Negro  schools  In  the  14 
Southern  and  border  States,  a  number  greater 
than  the  2.2  million  Negro  pupils  who  at- 
tended such  schools  in  these  States  at  the 
time  of  the  1954  Brown  decision,  the  Com- 
mission reported.  "In  the  11  Southern  States, 
83.1  percent  of  the  Negro  pupUs  attend  all- 
Negro  schools.  In  each  of  the  Deep  South 
States  the  percentage  Is  higher  than  90  per- 
cent." 

There  was  either  no  desegregation  or  token 
desegregation  of  fuU-time  teachers  In  the 
Southern  States  during  the  19e6-«7  school 
year,  the  Commission  reported. 

According  to  the  Commission's  report, 
freedom  of  choice  plans  have  tended  to 
perpetuate  rather  than  eliminate  the  dual 
school  system.  "There  has  been  virtually  no 
desegregation  of  all-Negro  schools  under 
freed<«n  of  choice  plans,"  the  report  said. 
"During  the  past  school  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  white  students  rarely  chose  to  attend 
Negro  schools." 

Ttocnrcx  and  nfTUfiDAnoN 

Several  factors  deter  Negro  parents  and 
pupils  from  exercising  their  rights  under 
freedom  of  choice  plans,  the  Commission 
reported.  Negro  families  fear  hostility  and 


retaliation  from  the  white  community.  The 
Commission's  report  documents  instances  of 
violence  and  intimidation.  In  some  areas  of 
the  South,  Negro  families  with  children  at- 
tending previoxisly  all-white  schools  were 
targets  of  violence  and  economic  reprisal  by 
white  persons  and  Negro  children  were  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  white  classmates 
despite  the  efforts  of  many  teachers  and 
principals  to  prevent  such  misconduct. 

Poverty  deters  some  Negro  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  formerly  all-white 
schools,  the  Commission  found,  because  they 
are  embarrassed  to  permit  their  children  to 
attend  such  schools  without  suitable  cloth- 
ing and  they  cannot  afford  the  special  fees 
which  are  charged  for  courses  available  only 
in  white  schools.  In  some  instances,  fed- 
erally financed  Improvements  in  the  facilities 
and  equipment  at  Negro  schools  have  con- 
tributed to  the  reluctance  of  some  Negroes 
to  select  white  schools. 

TPTLE   VI  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Commission  reported  that  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Program  (EEOP) 
of  the  Ofiace  of  Education  "nxade  a  significant 
advance  In  the  administration  of  Title  VI 
for  the  1966-67  school  year  by  greatly  ex- 
panding Its  field  investigation  effort." 

However,  the  Commission  noted,  "many 
school  districts  fell  far  short  of  the  Office  of 
Education  guidelines"  during  the  pa^t  school 
year  and  the  Office  "did  not  enforce  the 
guidelines  as  written."  The  report  pointed 
out  that  guideline  enforcement  was  Initiated 
against  "only  a  small  fraction"  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina — States  where  the 
"great  majority  of  school  districts  .  .  .  failed 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  guidelines  gov- 
erning student  transfers  from  segregated 
schools."  This  failure  to  enforce  "many  spe- 
cific prohibitions"  of  the  guidelines  was  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Program 
was  not  large  enough  to  conduct  the  neces- 
sary field  investigations  or  to  prepare  and 
conduct  timely  proceedings  against  the 
districts. 

SCHOOI.   OESEGRECATION    PROGRESS 

Noting  that  school  desegregation  progress 
in  the  Southern  States  "has  been  accom- 
panied In  many  communities  by  a  spirit  of 
acceptance  and  understanding"  that  would 
have  seemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Commission  paid  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  Negro  parents  and  children, 
and  to  Individual  school  superintendents, 
public  officials  and  community  leaders  "who 
have  recognized  their  responsibility  to  obey 
the  law  even  in  the  face  of  opposition." 

"Communities  which  were  considered 
bastions  of  defiance  now  have  begun  to  de- 
segregate their  schools  without  any  of  the 
predictions  of  violence  or  the  destruction  of 
public  education  having  come  true,"  the 
Commission  concluded.  "However,  when 
progress  under  Title  VI  Is  measured  against 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Negro  school 
children,  it  is  clear  that  the  task  of  securing 
compliance  has  only  begun.  This  June,  the 
vast  majority  of  Negro  children  in  the  South 
who  entered  the  first  grade  In  1955,  the  year 
after  the  Brown  decision,  were  graduated 
from  high  school  without  ever  having  at- 
tended a  single  class  with  a  single  white 
student." 

The  Commission  said  the  Nation  should 
focus  Its  attention  on  the  real  issue — 
whether  further  delays  are  permissible  in 
affording  Negro  children  their  long  deferred 
rights  to  equal  educational  opportunity. 
"We  do  not  suggest  that  progress  is  possible 
without  dislocation  and  difficult  adjust- 
ments. But  these  costs  must  be  weighed 
against  the  costs  of  continuing  disrespect  for 
law,  against  the  damage  already  sustained 
in  the  loss  forever  to  a  generation  of  Negro 
children  of  their  right  to  a  desegregated  edu- 
cation and  the  prospect  that  the  same  loss 


may  now  be  Inflicted  upon  many  thousands 
of  children  of  a  new  generation." 

The  Commission  rebutted  charges  that  the 
school  desegregation  guidelines  are  illegal, 
that  they  have  been  administered  unfairly 
and  that  they  Impose  obligations  on  South- 
ern States  that  are  not  imposed  on  Northern 
States.  The  Federal  courts,  the  Commission 
said,  have  upheld  the  guidelines  not  only  as 
within  the  enforcement  powers  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  but  as  minimum  standards. 
"If  there  has  been  unfairness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  guidelines,  it  has  stemmed 
in  part  from  the  fact  that,  hampered  by  in- 
adequate manpower,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  able  to  enforce  Its  standards  only 
in  some  school  districts,  leaving  others  tem- 
porarily free  to  ignore  the  law,"  the  Com- 
mission reported.  "The  victims  of  such  un- 
equal administration  thus  have  been  the 
Negro  students  In  districts  which  have  not 
received  sufficient  attention  from  HEW,  not 
the  school  authorities  v/ho  have  been  com- 
pelled to  observe  the  guidelines." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission  noted  that  school  officials 
are  obligated  to  cease  official  policies  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  reorganize  school  systems 
to  undo  the  effects  of  past  discrimination. 
The  Commission  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
require  all  school  districts  which  have  not 
achieved  substantial  desegregation  through- 
out their  systems  to  show  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  iiercentage  of  Negro  student* 
attending  desegregated  schools  and  in  the 
pace  under  which  all-Negro  schools  are  being 
disestablished  for  the  1968-69  school  year  and 
each  year  thereafter.  Most  school  systems 
currently  desegregating  are  doing  so  under 
voluntary  freedom  of  choice  plans,  the  Com- 
mission observed.  These  plans  have  not  re- 
sulted In  desegregation  of  Negro  schools  and 
therefore  perpetuate  one  half  of  the  school 
system  virtually  Intact,  said  the  report. 
"School  desegregation  in  all  voluntary  plan 
districts  should  be  measured  by  the  results 
achieved,"  the  Commission  said.  "The  appro- 
priate measure  should  be  the  percentage  of 
Negro  children  in  school  with  substantial 
numbers  of  white  children,  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  Negro  children  transferring 
from  segregated  schools." 

The  Commission  recommended  no  changes 
In  the  guidelines  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning m  September  1967,  but  suggested  that 
HEW  require  school  districts  operating  under 
freedom  of  choice  plans  to  fulfill  the  percent- 
age expectations  concerning  student  deseg- 
regation. 

The  Commission  recommended  further  that 
by  the  196S-69  school  year,  HEW  should 
require  that  schools  no  longer  be  racially 
Identifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  faculty  or  staff.  "The  Federal 
courts  have  ruled  that  faculty  and  staff  de- 
segregation are  necessary  to  dismantle  a  dual 
school  system,"  said  the  Commission.  Fac- 
ulty and  staff  desegregation  Is  vital  in  elimi- 
nating the  racial  Identification  of  schools, 
which  regards  actual  integration  of  students 
under  freedom  of  choice  plans." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Com- 
mission recommended,  should  ask  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  determine  If  segregated 
private  schools  should  face  loss  of  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  exemptions  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  students  of  all  races.  Private  schools, 
organized  to  escape  desegregation  and  at- 
tended exclusively  by  white  pupils,  have 
drained  most  or  all  of  the  white  students  and 
many  faculty  members  from  some  public 
schools,  the  Commission  repwrt  stated.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  exempted  the 
income  of  approximately  17  of  these  schools 
from  taxation.  Private  and  corporate  con- 
tributions to  the  schools  are,  within  limits, 
deductible  from  the  contributors'  adjusted 
gross  income.  An  additional  40  new  segre- 
gated white  private  schools  have  applied  to 
IRS  for  grants  of  tax  exemption  and  tax  de- 
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ductlblllty,  the  Commission  reported.  "If  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  present 
legal  authority  Is  Inadequate  either  to  with- 
hold tax  benefits  or  to  permit  the  institution 
of  litigation,  he  should  recommend  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  the  President,"  the  Com- 
mission said. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that: 
HEW  begin  enforcement  proceedings  against 
school  districts  which  refused  or  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  guide- 
lines after  efforts  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance failed;  HEW  insure  that  school  dis- 
tricts meet  provisions  of  the  guidelines  which 
require  the  closing  of  segregated  schools 
with  Inferior  facilities  or  educational  pro- 
grams, desegregation  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, and  desegregation  and  reorganization 
of  transportation  systems;  Congress  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  enable  HEW  to  hire 
enough  people  to  adequately  enforce  the 
Title  VI  regulations;  and  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  authorizing  any  Negro  child  and 
his  parents  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  Injunc- 
tive relief  and  damages  against  persons  who 
harass  or  intimidate  him  in  any  manner 
because  of  his  race  and  his  enrollment  or 
attendance  at  any  public  school. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  an 
independent,  bipartisan  agency  created  by 
Congress  in  1957.  Amon^-  other  duties  it  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
Federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution.  John  A.  Hannah,  President 
of  Michigan  State  University,  is  Chairman 
and  Eugene  Patterson,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Other  members  of  the  Commission 
are:  Prankle  M.  Freeman,  Associate  General 
Counsel  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing  and  Land 
Clearance  Authorities;  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Law;  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
C.S.C.,  President  of  Notre  Dame  University; 
and  Robert  S.  Rankin,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Duke  University. 


VIETNAM  AND  PARTISAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disturbed  and  saddened  by  recent  state- 
ments which  seek  to  make  Vietnam  a 
political  issue  in  the  months  ahead. 

This  tactic  is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 
There  can  be  no  political  justification 
for  this  attempt  to  wreck  our  carefully 
constructed  bipartisan  foreign  policy — a 
policy  that  involves  the  great  issues  of 
war  and  peace,  and  the  lives  of  500,000 
American  fighting  men. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Hanoi  regime 
wants  to  see  Vietnam  become  a  political 
football  in  1968.  In  fact,  the  Communists 
are  hoping  and  expecting  that  partisan 
wrangling  will  lead  to  widespread  dis- 
unity and— ultimately— to  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  remember  well  how 
political  bickering  and  partisan  attaclcs 
against  the  Government  caused  the 
French  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  And 
Hanoi  must  hope  that  this  same  sort  of 
lightning  will  strike  again — in  America, 
next  time — weakening  our  will  to  go  on. 

Americans  have  the  will  to  resist  this 
aggression  in  Vietnam.  Let  us  also  have 
the  will  to  resist  political  partisanship 
at  the  expense  of  our  commitment  to 
others  in  the  world  who  seek  our  help  to 
preserve  their  freedom. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  difficult  to  un- 
dei-stand.  And  emotional  charges  and 
countercharges  tend  to  obscure  our  poli- 
cies stm  further. 

All  responsible  Americans,  from  the 
President  on  down,  share  the  same  ob- 


jective in  Vietnam:  To  end  this  war 
quickly  through  negotiations. 

Two  factors,  above  all  others,  are  de- 
termining the  nature  of  this  struggle: 
First,  the  imwlllingness  of  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime to  negotiate.  Second,  the  two-part 
policy  of  the  United  States  which  calls 
for  responding  to  the  aggressive  thrusts 
of  the  invaders  from  the  north,  while 
also  using  every  conceivable  diplomatic 
means  to  put  pressure  on  the  Commu- 
nists to  negotiate. 

I  happen  to  believe  in  the  correctness 
of  the  decision  of  three  Presidents  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  I  also  support  our  ongoing 
policies  there. 

The  record  shows  that  the  administra- 
tion has  left  no  stone  unturned,  no 
rumor  ignored,  no  advice  unheeded,  no 
plan  left  unexplored,  in  the  effort  to  get 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

To  date,  there  have  been  28  separate 
proposals  for  peace — accepted  by  the 
United  States  and  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

We  have  ceased — on  five  separate  oc- 
casions and  for  a  total  of  52  days — the 
bombing  of  industrial  and  military  tar- 
gets in  the  north  in  an  effort  to  show  our 
good  intentions  and  sincerity. 

Hanoi's  response  was  to  use  these 
cease-fire  periods  to  resupply  their  forces 
In  the  south. 

We  are  the  peaceseekers.  They  are  the 
stubborn  aggressors.  This  is  the  record. 

What  lies  ahead? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  give  up  its  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
or  its  quest  for  a  just  peace. 

The  President  has  often  said  that  he 
cannot  negotiate  with  himself.  And  I 
doubt  whether  any  reasonable  Amer- 
ican wants  or  expects  us  to  withdraw 
from  this  struggle.  The  onus  for  peace 
now  rests  squarely  with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
And  we  can  only  wonder  when  he  will 
come  to  his  senses  and  help  restore  peace 
to  his  troubled  land. 

These  are  not  matters  partisan  wran- 
gling can  help  to  clarify.  Nor,  may  I  add, 
are  they  solved  by  political  sloganeering. 

Vietnam  must  remain  a  bipartisan 
policy  of  a  united  America. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM  AIDS 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  rent  supplement  program, 
not  only  as  it  pertains  to  the  general 
problem  of  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies, but  as  it  applies  to  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  recently  concluded  hearings  on 
the  rent  supplement  program  as  it  affects 
our  low-income  elderly  citizens.  The 
hearings  clearly  illustrate  the  great  need 
for  a  rent  supplement  program. 

The  1960  census,  taken  over  7  years 
ago,  indicates  that  out  of  6.5  million 
households  headed  by  persons  65  and 
over,  3  million  live  In  substandard  and 
deteriorating  housing.  Many  of  these 
people  live  in  four-story  walk-up,  rat- 
infested  quarters  without  baths  or 
kitchens.  E)enied  dignity,  they  live  in  the 
very  midst  of  abject  poverty. 

Rent  supplements,  as  applied  to  the 
elderly,  would  enable  those  low-income. 


older  citizens  to  live  in  decent  housing, 
adapted  to  their  special  needs.  They 
would  gain  social  and  economic  security, 
and  much  of  the  emotional  burden  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  day-to-day  liv- 
ing would  be  relieved. 

The  rent  supplement  program  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  is  modest. 
He  has  requested  $40  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  which  would  provide  45,000 
housing  units.  A  substantial  number  of 
older  people  would  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  in 
eliminating  entirely  the  rent  supplement 
program  represents  a  failure  to  serve 
adequately  the  needs  of  the  low -Income 
family  and  the  elderly  poor. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
housing  is  one  of  the  most  personal  and 
immediate  needs  of  any  family.  This  need 
is  even  more  evident  when  applied  to  3 
million  elderly  who  have  little  to  enjoy 
other  than  their  home  surroundings. 

The  elderly  poor  have  had  two  great 
and  unique  problems — medical  care  and 
housing.  In  1965,  the  Congress  recognized 
the  first,  and  enacted  the  medicare  bill. 
The  time  is  now  upon  us  when  we  should 
recognize  the  second  major  problem — 
housing. 

By  enlisting  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  and  by  combining  with  the 
existing  public  housing  program,  the  rent 
supplement  program  would  mark  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  providing  decent 
housing  for  our  low-income  older  citi- 
zens. 

I  urge  again  that  full  appropriations 
be  restored  to  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  North  America,  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  largest,  is  celebrat- 
ing its  175th  anniversary  this  year. 

This  company  and  America  have 
grown  to  greatness  together.  It  was  orga- 
nized in  1792  in  the  Assembly  Room  in 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  the 
very  room  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed. 

The  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
is  justly  proud  of  its  historic  background, 
and  its  accomplishments.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing INA  many  more  years  of  outstanding 
service. 


SQUEEZING  THE  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 4  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  at  some 
length  concerning  my  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's surtax  proposal.  At  that  time,  I 
stated  my  objections,  and  sharply  ques- 
tioned the  probability  that  the  projected 
$6.3  billion  Increase  in  revenue  will  be 
the  result.  I  noted  that  the  "braking" 
effect  on  the  economy  will  produce,  ac- 
cording to  some  economists,  a  drop  of 
some  S23  billion  in  the  gross  national 
product,  and  that  with  such  a  drop  there 
is  in  prospect  not  a  $6.3  billion  return 
but  a  much  smaller — quite  likely  only  $2 
to  $2.5  billion — net  Increase  as  a  result 
The  overall  effect  will  be  damaging  to 
the  Icngrun  growth  of  our  economy. 
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The  Indianapolis  Star  has  editorially 
taken  a  similar  position.  In  a  lead  edi- 
torial, "Squeezing  the  Taxpayer,"  it  notes 
that  the  tax  Is  "calculated"  to  produce 
$6.3  billion  of  added  revenue.  It  goes  on: 

But  would  it?  This  Is  by  no  means  certain. 
Such  a  surtax  would  depress  business  activity 
and  reduce  the  Income  tax  base.  The  net  re- 
sult might  be  considerably  less  revenue  In- 
crease than  estimated.  This  Is  borne  out  by 
experience.  A  tax  cut.  paradoxically,  may 
sometimes  produce  more  revenue  boost  than 
a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SQT7EEZING   THE    TAXPAYERS 

The  Johnson  administration's  proposed  6 
per  cent  surtax  has  now  grown  to  10  per  cent. 
The  anticipated  deficit  of  the  administration 
budget  has  grown  from  $8  billion  to  $14-$18 
billion,  m^ybe  even  $29  billion. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  happened. 
President  Johnson  said  In  transmitting  the 
new  request  to  Congress,  Is  that  the  estimate 
of  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  already  begun 
has  shrunk  by  (7  blUlon  since  last  January. 
The  proposed  tax  increase  is  calculated  to 
produce  $6.3  billion  of  added  revenue  during 
the  year. 

But  would  It?  This  Is  by  no  means  certain. 
Such  a  surtax  would  depress  business  activity 
and  reduce  the  income  tax  base.  The  net 
result  might  be  considerably  less  revenue  In- 
crease than  estimated.  This  is  borne  out  by 
experience.  A  tax  cut,  paradoxically,  may 
Bometlmes  produce  more  revenue  boost  than 
a  tax  Increase. 

Another  thing,  said  the  President's  mes- 
sage, is  that  the  estimates  of  spending  have 
been  raised  by  $8.5  billion.  A  revision  of  the 
defense  spending  estimate  accounts  for  $4 
billion  of  that.  The  rest  is  nondefense  spend- 
ing. 

Are  these  Increases  Inescapable?  We  doubt 
It.  To  some  degree  the  spending  estimates 
have  increased  because  the  January  esti- 
mates were  too  low.  But  there  also  has  oc- 
curred some  substantial  Increase  in  both 
current  and  planned  spending. 

The  number  of  Federal  employes  has  con- 
tinued to  increase,  for  instance.  Yet  the 
President  Included  salaries  among  the  ex- 
penses be  said  cannot  be  cut.  He  said  In  his 
message  that  only  $12  billion  of  the  $60  bil- 
lion of  nondefense  spending  in  his  budget 
can  be  controlled.  The  rest  was  described  as 
Interest,  payments  dictated  by  law,  contracts 
already  made  and  government  salaries. 

Of  course  salaries  must  be  paid  to  those  on 
the  payroll.  But  are  all  the  employes  really 
necessary?  And  must  the  number  constantly 
rise? 

Of  course  interest  payments  are  dictated 
by  the  size  of  the  debt.  But  must  the  debt 
always  rise? 

Of  course  payments  dictated  by  law  must 
be  made.  But  the  laws  can  be  changed.  Of 
course  the  government  is  obligated  to  make 
payments  according  to  contract,  but  con- 
tracts can  be  revised. 

It  la  an  evasion  of  responsibility  to  refer  to 
any  part  of  the  budget  as  beyond  control.  It 
may  be  beyond  the  will  to  control.  But  if  the 
will  Is  there  it  can  be  controlled. 

It  should  be. 


'THE  URBAN  CRISIS— AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  DOMESTIC  CHALLENGE '— 
ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    MUSKIE 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  Augxist  8,  1967,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 


Muskie]  addressed  the  12th  annual  Vir- 
ginia State  AFL-CIO  Convention  at  the 
Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Senator  Muskie's  subject  "The  Urban 
Crisis — America's  No.  1  Domestic  Chal- 
lenge," was  timely.  The  speech  was  per- 
ceptive and  thoughtful,  and  reflected  the 
range  of  understanding  concerning  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  that  Senator 
Muskie  has  demonstrated  in  his  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Muskie's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Urban  Crisis — America's  No.  1  Domestic 
Challenge 

Some  years  ago  a  British  visitor  to  the 
United  States  visited  Los  Angeles  and  ob- 
served: "I've  seen  the  future  and  it  doesn't 
work."  Anyone  reading  ths  headlines  in  our 
dally  newspapers,  this  year,  would  probably 
echo  the  feelings  of  our  BrltLsh  commentator 
and  apply  them  to  all  our  major  cities. 

News  of  riots  and  civil  disorders  have 
eclipsed  some  urban  problems  and  distorted 
our  view  of  others.  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  eruptions  in  our  major  cities  have  their 
roots  in  a  variety  of  difficulties. 

These  problems  are  many,  and  serious. 
They  Include  Inadequate  housing — especial- 
ly for  middle  and  lower  Income  groups — 
education,  poverty,  discrimination,  inade- 
quate Job  opportunities,  social  disorganiza- 
tion, threats  to  public  safety,  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water,  transportation  and  parking, 
beautificatlon  and  public  facilities.  No  one 
can  deny  their  existence  or  their  threat  to 
the  future  of  our  cities. 

As  a  result,  we  are  confronted  by  a  para- 
dox. Our  technology  Is  capable  of  producing 
for  us  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
and  the  choices  of  living  patterns  that  are 
the  principal  virtues  of  metropolitan  life; 
but  our  attitudes,  our  social  structures  and 
the  political  machinery  which  responds  to 
these  attitudes  and  structures  are  changing 
with  agonizing  slowness. 

As  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
demonstrated,  time  Is  running  out.  The  per- 
formance of  our  society  has  not  kfpt  pace 
with  the  promises  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution.  'I. ere  Is  a 
breakdown  in  confidence  In  political  institu- 
tions and  respect  for  the  law,  civil  strife  is 
inevitable. 

This  leads  to  the  chief  domestic  question 
confronting  us  In  terms  of  our  governmental 
system:  Are  we  organized  effectively  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  in 
a  complex,  rapidly  changing  and  crowded 
society? 

When  our  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  only 
5  percent  of  our  population  was  urban.  We 
were  a  sparsely  populated  country  of  less 
than  4  million.  The  separations  which  ex- 
isted between  communities  and  classes  sim- 
plified the  problems  of  assigning  responsi- 
bilities for  public  functions. 

But,  by  1900  the  urban  population  of  the 
United  States  had  Jumped  to  40  percent  of 
the  pyopulation,  or  a  total  of  76  million  peo- 
ple. Today,  over  70  percent  of  our  population 
lives  In  urban  areas,  and  we  have  a  total 
population  of  over  190  million. 

At  this  rate,  by  the  year  2000  we  will  have 
a  total  population  of  over  300  million.  Eighty- 
five  to  ninety  percent  of  these  people  will  be 
crowded  into  our  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas,  which  will  comprise  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  land  area. 

We  have  a  foretaste  of  what  this  will  mean 
In  the  megalopolis  which  stretches  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Portsmouth,  VIM.,  and  the  simi- 
lar urban  sprawl  reaching  from  east  of  De- 
troit to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 


This  development  is  natural.  It  has 
brought  us  many  advantages — and  disadvan- 
tages. We  have  learned,  as  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vile  prophesied  that  "Great  wealth  and  ex- 
treme poverty,  capital  cities  of  large  size,  lax 
morality,  selfishness,  and  antagonisms  of  in- 
terests are  the  dangers  which  almost  in- 
variably arise  from  the  magnitude  of  states." 

Our  society  does  not  fit  necessarily — if  at 
all — into  the  three  layers  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem which  were  contemplated  by  the  Pound- 
ers. We  need  to  find  ways  to  adapt  that  sys- 
tem to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
our  society. 

What  are  the  specifics  of  our  urban  crisis? 

First,  it  involves  increasing  numbers  of 
people  in  urban  areas — as  I  have  already 
noted.  That  increase  stems  from  the  total 
population  expansion  and  the  movement  of 
people  from  rural  areas  to  the  metropolitan 
centers. 

Second,  It  relates  to  the  Impact  of  techno- 
logical development  and  crowding,  resulting 
in  air  and  water  pollution,  noise,  esthetic 
pollution,  housing  shortages,  inadequate 
transportation,  health,  education,  and  other 
public  services. 

Third,  it  Is  marked  by  social  disorganiza- 
tion caused  by  the  cultural  shock  of  the  city 
on  former  rural  residents;  the  psychological 
impact  of  crowding  and  environmental  con- 
tamination on  individuals;  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  affluence — an  affluence  which  gives 
the  poor  a  chance  to  see  how  the  other  half 
lives  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
television;  discrimination  and  blocked  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  and  other  minorities; 
and  competition  for  jobs  and  housing  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites  in  middle-  and 
lower-income  neighborhoods. 

Finally,  the  urban  crisis  Is  underscored  by 
the  obverse  problem  of  depopulated  and  dis- 
integrating rural  communities. 

As  a  result  of  this  crisis,  human  needs  are 
unmet  and  human  aspirations  are  stifled  by 
deteriorating  prospects  for  a  better  future. 
History  and  our  own  experience  have  taught 
us  a  bitter  lesson:  That  when  this  happens  In 
any  society,  under  any  system  of  govern- 
ment, discontent,  unrest,  and  instability  are 
inevitably  followed  by  disorder  and  violence. 

We  have  the  resources  In  this  country  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  member  of  our  so- 
ciety to  develop  his  potential,  even  In  the 
crowded  and  problem-ridden  metropolitan 
centers.  But  we  have  not  been  moving  our 
resources  from  where  they  are  to  where 
they  are  needed. 

The  advances  in  our  technology  and  man- 
agement technique  have  added  greatly  to  our 
capacity  to  change  and  to  Improve  our  so- 
ciety. The  new  techniques  of  acquiring,  stor- 
ing, processing,  and  using  information  offer 
ways  out  of  one  of  the  oldest  dilemmas  for 
man  and  his  society — the  gap  between 
knowledge  and  the  need  for_  action.  Now, 
sometimes  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  we  can 
obtain  large  quantities  of  information  to 
guide  us  through  the  thickets  of  complicated 
social  or  physical  resource  problems. 

But,  as  our  capacity  to  apply  knowledge 
and  to  modify  our  society  and  environment 
accelerates,  our  margin  for  error  decreases, 
and — as  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg  has  said — our  "knowl- 
edge, and  hence  power.  Is  so  much  greater— 
as  are  our  needs  for  It — that  every  miscalcula- 
tion in  the  type  or  scope  of  actions  brings 
wider  disruption  In  our  society.  Our  civiliza- 
tion Is  now  such  a  complex  and  organically 
interdejjendent  system  that  almost  every 
change  reverberates  through  it,  causing  dis- 
placement and  further  change,  sometimes 
where  we  least  expect  It." 

This  fact,  and  the  insights  we  have  gained 
Into  the  consequences  of  Inaction,  have  lent 
an  urgency  to  our  efforts  to  make  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive  our  development  of  public 
policy  and  to  Improve  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  people. 
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Put  simply,  we  need  to  combine  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  and  planning  to 
solve  oommunlty  environment  problems  for 
all — not  Just  a  few — of  the  people. 

We  need  to  set  national  goals  of  education, 
economic  and  social  betterment  and  Justice 
carried  to  the  people  through  cooperative 
State  and  local  governments. 

We  need  to  encourage  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to 
meet  their  growing  needs  and  to  develop 
their  communities — through  their  own 
financing,  planning,  and  modernization  of 
government. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  are  concerned 
with  are  national  In  scope.  They  require  na- 
tional strategies,  but  solutions  must  be  tai- 
lored to  specific  local  needs. 

A  second  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
attacking  the  major  ills  of  our  society — pov- 
erty, crime,  pollution  and  decay — requires 
the  interaction  of  many  agencies  working 
together  at  different  levels  of  government. 

Third,  we  need  to  remember  that  many  of 
our  urban  problems  transcend  established 
boundaries.  Air  and  water  pollution,  for  ex- 
ample, respect  no  state  or  municipal  lines. 
Neither  does  mass  transit — with  commuters 
moving  in  and  out  of  central  cities  and 
across  different  state  borders.  Many  of  our 
programs,  therefore,  require  new  groupings 
of  old  Jurisdictions,  working  together  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  system  Is  the  pri- 
mary tool  the  national  government  has  used 
in  executing  its  domestic  programs.  This  is  a 
useful  means  of  combining  broad  national 
strategy  with  local  knowledge  and  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  it  leaves  initiative  where 
it  belongs,  at  the  levels  of  government  clos- 
est to  the  people. 

Federal  aid  programs  have  grown  enor- 
mously in  recent  years.  In  1946,  they  totalled 
less  than  $1  billion.  Their  dollar  volume  tri- 
pled by  1956,  reaching  $3.2  billion,  and  quad- 
rupled again  in  the  next  decade,  rising  to 
$12.9  blUion.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  they  will 
run  close  to  $17  billion. 

This  exjjanslon  has  been  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  response  to  public  demands,  because 
of  urgent  needs  for  which  there  was  no  other 
answer.  State  and  local  governments  have 
not  had  the  capacity,  and  In  some  cases  have 
not  had  the  Interest  or  the  will,  to  tackle 
them  without  financial  initiative  and  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
problems  of  our  cities. 

The  central  city  carries  the  burden  of 
maintaining  many  services  for  the  surround- 
ing communities  and  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  of  taking  care  of  the  poor  and  rebuild- 
ing their  housing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cities  face  a  declining  tax  base  and  discrimi- 
nation at  the  hands  of  state  governments 
who  favor  the  subirrbs  In  their  allocation  of 
state  and  Federal  assistance. 

This  circumstance  should  caution  us 
against  too  great  optimism  on  the  results  of 
reapportionment,  particularly  if  the  result 
is  a  new  and  discriminatory  alliance  between 
rural  suburban  interests,  leaving  the  cen- 
tral cities  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the 
future  of  the  States  themselves.  The  needs 
of  the  central  cities  are  the  single  most 
pressing  problem  In  the  domestic  affairs  of 
our  country.  They  cannot  be  left  to  decline 
into  bankruptcy  and  decay  with  their  crowd- 
ed millions  of  the  poor  and  deprived  who 
are  caught  up  In  a  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations." 

One  of  the  most  Important  efforts  we  have 
made  to  help  the  urban  centers  of  our  coun- 
try was  the  "Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966."  That  leg- 
islation was  aimed  at  giving  cities  the 
resources  and  the  flexibility  they  need  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  their  problems.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  response  from 


the  cities.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  respond 
with  adequate  appropriations  for  model  cit- 
ies, for  rent  supplements,  and  for  pollution 
control — all  programs  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Improved  cities  where  life  is  more 
than  a  struggle  for  existence. 

You  who  are  members  of  the  labor  move- 
ment know  that  decent  wages  came  after 
long  and  arduous  struggles.  Your  organiza- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  by  broadening  purchas- 
ing power,  by  your  support  of  social  security 
and  medicare,  by  working  for  increased  aid 
to  education,  and  by  pushing  for  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

Many  of  you  have  benefited  from  the  re- 
sults of  collective  bao'gaining  and  the  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  You  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  our  industrial  society,  as  you  should. 
I  urge  you  not  to  slacken  your  efforts  to  help 
make  the  American  dream  come  true  for 
those  who  have  not  even  got  their  feet  on 
the  first  rung  of  the  economic  opportunity 
ladder.  I  urge  you  to  encourage  your  State 
and  local  governments  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  cities  and  their  people. 

For  as  long  as  there  is  misery  and  despair, 
as  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  known  only  rejection,  hate  and  venge- 
ance will  threaten  to  break  loose,  tearing 
down  all  we  have  tried  to  build  for  ourselves 
and  our  children. 


A  CONSTITUENT  VIEWS  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACT  AND 
THE  ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  former  school- 
teacher, Mrs.  Jack  Werboff,  of  Bar  Har- 
bor, Maine.  I  am  deeply  Impressed  with 
Mrs.  Werboff's  Insight  and  views  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  recondary  Education  Act. 

In  the  legislation  creating  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  Congress  began 
the  task  of  meeting  urgent  social  and 
educational  needs  of  the  Nation.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  a  new  and 
Ingenious  approach,  developing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  to  involve  the 
poor  In  raising  themselves  from  the 
misery  of  rural  and  urban  poverty.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  an  investment  in  America's  future 
by  providing  enriched  educational  op- 
portunities previously  unavailable  in 
many  communities  to  aid  underedu- 
cated  children.  With  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  perceptive  Americans 
such  as  Mrs.  Werboif,  I  am  confident  the 
goals  of  these  programs  can  be  achieved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Werboff's  letter  to  me  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 

August  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Muskie:  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  support  of  the  poverty  legislation 
currently  under  Congressional  consideration. 
I  refer  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  because  I  feel  that 
recent  riots  in  our  cities  Increase  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  the  "war  on  poverty".  I  be- 
lieve that  now  is  the  time  for  renewed  com- 


mitment of  ideas,  energy  and  funds  so  that 
equality  of  opportunity  can  become  a  reality 
rather  than  a  frustrating  dream  for  million.^ 
of  our  poor.  It  may  well  be  that  these  na- 
tional disturbances  are  the  result  of  our 
failure  as  citizens  to  carry  through  our  com- 
mitment in  spirit  and  In  money.  I  recognize 
that  this  may  be  a  long  and  arduous  domestic 
war,  but  we  will  realize  oxir  victory  in  terms 
of  human  lives  redeemed. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  am  especially  im- 
pressed with  our  local  use  of  money  for  com- 
pensatory programs  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren; the  Teacher  Aide  program  for  the  class- 
room teacher,  the  library  assistants,  addi- 
tional teaching  materials  and  equipment. 
These  adjuncts  to  education  may  still  be  in 
experimental  use,  but  they  are  expanding 
the  educational  horizons  of  disadvantaged 
children. 

We  also  have  a  Job  Camp  In  our  commu- 
nity (Acadia  Job  Corps  Center)  which  has 
literally  provided  a  new  start  in  life  for  sev- 
eral hundred  young  boys.  It  hasn't  been  an 
easy  rebirth  for  them,  socially,  educationally 
or  emotionally,  but  they  are  leaving  our  cen- 
ter with  new  learning  skills,  new  work  skills 
and  new  confidence  in  their  own  worth  as  self 
sustaining  individuals. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  programs,  as 
well  as  others  with  which  I  am  less  familiar, 
will  continue  to  function  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  encourages 
locally  developed  programs  and  experimen- 
tation. Despite  its  imperfections  the  OEO  is 
an  essential  focal  point  for  the  difficult  Job 
of  coordinating  and  evaluating  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

How  better  can  we  insure  that  the  pov- 
erty programs,  administered  by  whatever 
federal  agency,  will  be  directed  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  than  through  the  offices  of  an 
agency  created  especially  for  that  purpose? 

Continued  and  substantial  funding  would 
seem  necessary  so  that  the  defects  and  In- 
adequacies of  the  poverty  program  can  be 
pursued  and  corrected.  We  are  just  now  real- 
izing some  of  the  benefits  In  human  spirit 
and  human  worth.  To  stop  short  now  would 
plunge  us  back  again  into  the  vastly  more 
expensive  welfare  and  relief  programs.  Our 
local  relief  budget  baa  been  noticeably  de- 
cresised  since  the  onset  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams. To  many  of  us  taxpayers  a  dollar 
spent  to  redeem  an  individual  as  a  con- 
tributing member  of  society  is  a  dollar  re- 
turned twofold. 

Thank  you  for  your   kind  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Jack  Werboft. 


PROFILE  OF  A  SUBURBAN  POLICE 
"CHIEF" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing police  officer  and  citizen  is 
Assistant  Chief  J.  Howard  Mclnnis,  of 
the  West  Hartford  police  force.  He  has 
brought  to  his  most  Important  post  a 
great  record,  a  great  experience,  and  a 
great  understanding.  His  personality, 
ability,  and  achievements  are  well  set 
forth  in  an  article  by  Peter  Kilduff  in 
the  Hartford  Times  of  August  9,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PRoriLE   OP  A  Suburban  Police  "Chief"  :  Mc- 
Innis  Not  Just  a  PEOrEssiONAl, 
(By  Peter  Kilduff) 

"When  the  chief  Is  out,  the  chief  is  In"  Is 
a  statement  that  seems  more  appropriate  to 
complex  mathematical  logic  than  to  police 
work,  but  it  Is  a  precise  case  In  point. 
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In  West  Hartford,  for  example,  when  Po- 
lice Clilef  WllUam  P.  Riish  U  out  of  town. 
Assistant  Clilef  J.  Howard  Mclnnls  is  In  com- 
mand of  the  local  law  enforcement  agency. 
Having  two  "Clilefs"  as  community  officer 
and  executive  officer,  respectively,  is  a  com- 
mon aspect  of  police  administration  as  it 
helps  Arm  up  the  lines  of  command  in  the 
semi-military  municipal  establishment. 

But  Howard  Mclnnis  has  come  a  long  way 
from  choir  boy  in  the  old  St.  Joseph's  Ca- 
thedral in  Hartford  to  the  office  of  assistant 
chief  of  police  in  West  Hartford  and,  he  says, 
"I've  loved  every  minute  of  It!" 

Chief  Mclnnls's  fatmlly  moved  to  West 
Hartford  In  1930,  "Just  about  when  the  bot- 
tom seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
world,  during  the  depression." 

He  tried  his  hand  at  several  Jobs  and  at- 
tended Morse  Business  College,  but  Mclnnls 
settled  Into  the  police  department  in  1933, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  supernumerary  pa- 
trolman. In  that  capacity  he  did  school  traf- 
fic three  times  a  day  "for  the  lump  sum  of  $3 
a  day,"  he  recalls. 

But  even  In  depression  times  that  was  not 
enough,  so  the  neophyte  policeman  also 
served  as  the  town's  first  and  only  truant 
officer  (until  1939)  and  worked  as  a  night 
watchman  "from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.,  seven  days 
a  week.  All  three  Jobs  all  at  once. 

"I  enjoyed  the  work,  though."  Mclnnis 
says,  "and  I  enjoyed  working  with  the  peo- 
ple. I  think  that's  the  key  to  success  in  any 
public  service  Job:  You  have  to  like  people." 

Howard  Mclnnls  remained  a  supernumer- 
ary policeman  for  six  years.  "It  was  a  lot  dif- 
ferent in  those  days."  he  says.  "There  was 
a  long  list  of  men  waiting  for  appointments 
as  regular  policemen.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
secure  Jobs  around.  Nowadays  the  pay  and 
benefits  are  comparable  to  or  better  than 
police  work  in  Industry." 

Aside  from  the  recruitment  problem  cur- 
rently affecting  all  police  departments,  Chief 
Mclnnis  has  seen  other  sweeping  changes  In 
his  line  of  work.  "In  the  old  days  we  had  only 
five  cars  to  cover  the  town;  today  we  have 
22.  In  years  past  the  beat  patrolman  was 
pretty  much  on  his  own;  now  he  Is  in  con- 
stant communication  with  headquarters  by 
two-way  transistor  radio." 

Chief  Mclnnis  has  not  t^een  a  casual  ob- 
server of  the  changes  In  police  work,  how- 
ever. He  has  had  supervisory  training  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Police  Academy  and  at- 
tended the  Traffic  Institute  of  Northwestern 
University,  as  well  as  the  Connecticut  Youth 
Traffic  Safety  Conference,  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  the 
Juvenile  Delincjuepcy  School  in  Hartford. 

In  his  long  and  colorful  career  Mclnnis  has 
come  up  through  the  ranks  with  promotions 
to:  Sergeant  in  1956,  lieutenant  in  1958, 
captain  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Division 
in  1960  and,  finally,  assistant  chief  In  1966. 
During  the  recent  vacation  of  Chief  Rush, 
Assistant  Chief  Mclnnls  was  the  acting  chief 
of  the  department. 

Chief  Mclnnis  has  received  a  number  of 
commendations,  including  one  of  outstand- 
ing duty  at  a  church  fire  in  1942  and  one 
for  saving  two  people  from  a  burning  house 
In  1957. 

In  a  professional  affiliation.  Chief  Mclnnis 
has  served  as  president  of  the  West  Hart- 
ford Police  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and 
the  West  Hartford  Police  Revolver  Club.  He 
Is  currently  treasurer  of  the  State  Police 
Association   of   Connecticut. 

Mclnnis  is  well  known  outside  of  bis  var- 
ious professional  connections.  Many  towns- 
people are  familiar  with  his  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  West  Hartford  Lodge  of  Klks 
and  Msgr.  Callahan  Council,  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus, where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Bishop 
McMahon  Assembly  (fourth  degree)  and 
past  grand  regent  of  Royal  Arcanum. 

On  Oct.  1  of  this  year.  Assistant  Chief  J. 
Howard  Mclnnls  will  wrap  up  34  years  of 
police  service.  He  has  no  Immediate  retire- 


ment plans  but  says  he  and  his  wife  Mary 
plan  to  take  a  vacation  for  awhile.  After 
that  he  may  tend  to  some  lon^  awaited  proj- 
ects at  his  home  at  302  Tunxls  Rd. 

He  will  be  honored  by  his  police  comrades 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be  held  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  20,  at  the  Rabbi  Morris  Silver- 
man Auditorium  in  West  Hartford. 

There,  one  and  all  will  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  says  he  will  always  maintain  "You 
have  to  like  people." 


THE  NEW  DRAFT  POUCY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
draft  has  always  been  of  great  concern 
to  American  citizens,  but  in  light  of  the 
Vietnamese  war,  it  assumes  even  greater 
importance.  The  recent  controversy  and 
confusion  over  the  new  draft  law  signed 
by  the  President  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions about  what  changes  have  been  made 
In  draft  regulations. 

An  article  published  in  the  July  10, 
1967,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  gives  a 
concise  explanation  of  some  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  new  law.  For 
example,  more  than  170.000  young  men 
will  be  subject  to  the  draft  next  year, 
men  who  would  have  been  deferred  under 
the  former  regulations.  College  students 
will  find  it  easier  to  get  deferments  for 
full-time  undergraduate  work  in  an  ac- 
credited college;  but  starting  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1968,  no  new  deferments  will  be 
given  to  graduate  students  except  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  a  few  technical 
courses  listed  as  essential  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  because  a  thorough  im- 
derstanding  of  this  law  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance and  interest  to  most  Americans, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TWEKTY  QrESTIONS  ABOUT  DRAFT  AN- 
SWERED— How  New  Law  Will  Work 

(Note. — Draft  rules  are  undergoing  the 
biggest  shake-up  in  years,  under  a  new  law 
Just  signed  by  the  President.  On  these  pages 
Is  a  guide  to  the  more  Important  changes  and 
their  meaning  to  students,  parents,  others.) 

Confusion  over  the  military  draft,  never 
minor,  now  is  increased  as  officials  move  to 
close  some  loopholes. 

Under  new  regulations,  flowing  out  of  a  law 
extending  the  draft  four  more  years,  an  esti- 
mated 170,000  youths  who  would  have  been 
deferred  in  the  past  will  be  subject  to  call 
next  year. 

To  obtain  some  guidance  for  young  men 
and  their  parents,  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" posed  20  key  questions  to  Selective 
Service  and  other  officials  In  Washington. 

The  questions  and  official  answers  follow. 

1.  Briefly,  what  does  the  new  law  do? 
Answer.  It  extends  to  July  1,  1971,  the  same 

basic  draft  system  that  Congress  adopted  in 
1940  on  the  eve  of  World  War  11.  Local  boards 
remain  in  full  control.  Every  American  youth 
must  register  at  age  18  and  becomes  draft- 
able  at  age  19.  An  individual's  chance  of  ac- 
tually being  drafted  depends  upon  three 
things:  size  of  draft  calls,  supply  of  nonde- 
ferred  men  in  his  local-board  area  and  the 
youth's  own  status  as  a  deferred  or  nonde- 
ferred  person. 

2.  Are  draft  calls  headed  up,  or  down? 
Answer.   Up.  About   15,000   men   a  month 

have  been  drafted  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1967.  In  the  next  six  months,  caUs  are  due 
to  average  about  twice  as  high,  around  28,000 
a   month.   Just   to   keep    Army   strength    at 


planned  levels.  Calls  can  go  much  higher  fast 
if  voluntary  enlistments  drop  for  any  reason; 
or  if  there  Is  a  bigger  build-up  In  Vietnam — 
which  the  armed  forces  urgently  want;  or  if 
a  new  war  flares,  as  in  the  Mideast,  and  in- 
volves U.S. 

3.  Who  is  first  in  line  to  be  drafted,  under 
the  new  law? 

Answer.  Youths  who  fall  to  register,  or 
keep  their  draft  boards  Informed  as  to  their 
whereabouts,  or  otherwise  become  delin- 
quent. Next  in  line  are  those  who  volunteer 
for  Induction,  which  Is  in  effect  a  two-year 
enlistment  in  the  Army.  Third  in  line,  and 
the  big  group  that  provides  most  draftees, 
are  single  men  and  those  married  after  Aug. 
26,  1965,  who  are  between  19th  and  26tli 
birthdays  and  not  deferred  for  some  reason. 
A  numerous  group  within  that  category  are 
former  college  students  who  have  lost  defer- 
ment because  they  completed  college  or 
dropped  out.  Usually  healthy  and  Intelligent, 
they  held  many  draft  boards'  lists. 

4.  At  what  age  is  a  draft  call  most  likely? 
Answer.  Around   age  20,  at   least  for  the 

next  12  to  18  months,  except  for  former  col- 
lege students,  who  usually  are  around  22 
when  their  deferments  end  and  the  draft 
boards  get  them.  Before  the  Vietnam-war 
build-up  began  in  mld-1965,  the  average 
draftee  was  between  the  ages  of  22  and  23. 
Since  mid-1965,  higher  manpower  demands 
have  pulled  average  draft  age  down  to  be- 
tween 20  and  21,  with  some  local  boards 
t.iking  youths  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
19th  year. 

5.  What  about  the  plan  to  take  19-year- 
olds  first? 

Answer.  This  Is  being  postponed  for  at 
least  the  next  12  months.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  gets  authority  to  call  19-year-oldj 
first,  but  probably  will  wait  until  January, 
1969.  At  that  time  the  age  priority  may  be 
Juggled  so  as  to  focus  draft  calls  among  the 
19-year-old  group.  Any  shift  to  19-year-olda 
as  the  "prime  group"  will  lessen  draft  pres- 
sures on  men  who  pass  through  age  19  with- 
out being  drafted,  even  though  student* 
would  be  dropped  back  to  the  prime  group 
regardless  of  actual  age,  when  their  defer- 
ments end.  During  the  next  year  or  so  of 
transition  policies,  the  oldest-first  principle 
win  apply.  This  means  that  draft  chancet 
stay  high  for  able-bodied  men  in  the  20-to-26 
age  group  who  leave  college  ob  graduates  or 
dropouts. 

6.  Will  it  be  easier  to  get  college  defer- 
ments now? 

Answer.  Easier  for  undergraduates,  much 
harder  for  graduate  students.  The  new  law 
guarantees  deferment,  on  request,  to  any 
youth  who  is  a  full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dent in  any  accredited  college,  as  long  as  he  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  de- 
gree. So  a  student  no  longer  has  to  be  in 
any  certain  class  rank,  or  have  a  certain  score 
on  a  test,  to  stay  deferred.  But  the  new  law 
specifies  this  deferment  ends  as  soon  as  the 
student  gets  a  degree,  or  at  age  24,  at  the 
latest,  although  even  a  24-year-old  can  finish 
a  school  year. 

7.  Will  part-time  college  study  provide 
deferment? 

Answer.  Usually,  no.  A  youth  trying  to 
hold  a  Job  and  attend  college  at  night,  for 
example,  will  have  a  hard  time  qualifying. 
However,  the  local  board  is  the  Judge  In 
each  case.  Some  are  rigid.  Some  bend  rules 
to  favor  a  student.  Generally,  a  student  has 
to  take  at  least  12  semester  hours  to  keep 
his  deferment. 

8.  Where  do  graduate  students  stand? 

Answer.  Those  already  accepted  for  a  grad- 
uate school  by  Oct.  1,  1967,  will  be  deferred 
for  one  year  and  then  become  vulnerable  to 
the  draft.  Those  with  one  year  toward  a 
master's  degree  will  be  deferred  for  one  more 
year  to  get  their  degrees.  Those  with  one 
year  toward  a  Ph.D.  will  be  deferred  up  to 
four  more  years  to  get  that  degree.  Starting 
next  summer,  there  will  be  no  new  defer- 


ments for  graduate  students  except  those 
In  medicine,  dentistry,  allied  health  fields, 
and  a  few  other  technical  courses  listed  as 
essential  to  the  U.S. 

9.  Do  you  have  to  attend  summer  school 
to  stay  deferred? 

Answer.  No.  The  staindard  college  course 
leading  to  a  bachelor-of-arts  degree,  for  ex- 
ample. Including  a  three-month  vacation 
each  summer,  qualifies  a  youth  for  defer- 
ment. 

10.  What  If  a  student  drops  out  for  a  year, 
then  re-enters? 

Answer.  Draft  boards  generally  feel  a  stu- 
dent is  entitled  to  no  more  than  four  years' 
deferment,  from  the  date  of  his  high-school 
graduation.  A  student  who  goes  to  college  for 
two  years,  drops  out  for  a  year,  then  returns 
to  college  can  find  himself  drafted  at  the 
end  of  his  Junior  year. 

11.  Is  anyone  exempt  from  service,  under 
the  new  law? 

Answer.  Technically,  no  able-bodied  man 
under  age  35  is  exempt  unless  he  is  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  a  family  In  which  the  father, 
or  a  son  or  daughter,  has  died  as  a  result  of 
duty  in  the  armed  forces.  Actually,  barring 
an  all-out  war  that  nobody  foresees,  the  fol- 
lowing groups  are  so  far  down  in  the  "draft 
pool"  that  they  are  virtually  exempt:  men 
who  have  passed  their  26th  birthday,  men 
who  become  fathers  before  July  1,  1967,  and 
are  supporting  their  families;  men  who  were 
married  on  or  before  Aug.  26,  1965,  and  are 
supporting  their  wives;  men  who  convince 
their  draft  boards  Induction  would  cause 
extreme  hardship  on  a  dependent  such  as  an 
aged  parent.  Also  exempt,  in  practical  terms, 
as  long  as  they  maintain  present  activities, 
are  ministers,  divinity  students  and  key 
workers  In  essential  Industries.  There  were 
about  4  million  in  all  these  virtually  exempt 
groups  in  June. 

12.  What  about  men  becoming  fathers 
after  July  1,  1967? 

Answer.  Those  who  have  received  no  de- 
ferment, as  students,  for  example,  will  auto- 
matically get  a  father's  deferment,  which 
means  virtual  exemption,  like  fathers  be- 
fore them.  Those  once  deferred  as  students 
will  gain  a  father's  deferment  only  if  they 
convince  the  draft  board  that  their  Induc- 
tion would  cause  extreme  hardship  on  their 
wife  or  child.  The  Intent  is  to  narrow  the 
loophole  created  by  the  "daisy  chain"  of  the 
past:  deferment  as  a  student,  followed  by 
marriage  and  fatherhood. 

IS.  Is  there  any  change  In  deferments  for 
apprentices? 

Answer.  Opportiinltles  for  this  kind  of 
deferment  are  going  to  be  widened.  Appren- 
tice and  job-training  deferments  now  are 
limited  to  approved  programs  training  men 
for  a  few  critical  occupations,  such  as  tool 
and  die  maker.  Liberalizing  to  Include  more 
technical  training  Is  planned. 
14.  Can  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  service  bring 
deferment? 

Answer.  Perhaps.  Practices  vary  with  dif- 
ferent draft  boards.  Some  defer  youths  who 
get  overseas  before  their  numbers  come  up, 
then  draft  them  when  they  get  back.  Others 
have  called  youths  back  from  overseas.  Still 
others  have  put  the  files  of  Peace  Oorpsmen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  because  they  had 
plenty  of  other  youths  available.  The  Peace 
Corps  law  says  that  service  "shall  not  In 
any  way  exempt"  a  youth  from  "any  obli- 
gations or  duties"  under  the  draft. 

15.  Has  the  outlook  changed  for  men  in 
*-P  and  1-Y? 

Answer.  No.  The  3  million  4-P's,  disquali- 
fied for  mental,  physical  or  moral  reasons, 
will  not  be  called  In  any  foreseeable  circum- 
stances. The  3  million  1-Y's,  disqualified  for 
lesser  physical  defects  or  low  mental-test 
scores,  wUl  remain  subject  to  re-examlnatlon 
if  needed  In  an  emergency.  No  significant 
changes  are  expected  In  standards  for  these 
classifications. 

16.  If  drafted,  how  long  must  a  youth  serve? 


Answer.  For  24  months  on  active  duty. 
Only  the  Army  takes  draftees  now,  although 
the  Marines  and  Navy  have  taken  some  In 
recent  years  and  may  do  so  again  If  volun- 
teering lags.  Each  man  is  guaranteed  by  law 
a  minimum  of  four  months'  basic  training 
before  going  overseas,  and  there  Is  a  move  in 
Congress  to  extend  that  to  six  months.  After 
24  months  on  active  duty  a  veteran  Is  In  the 
reserves  for  48  months.  On  June  27,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  that  veterans 
win  not  have  to  serve  In  the  active,  drilling 
reserves,  as  some  have  been  required  to  do  in 
the  past.  ^ 

17.  Can  you  still  enlist  in  the  National 
Guard  or  other  reserves  and  escape  the  draft? 

Answer.  Yes,  If  you  can  find  a  vacancy.  You 
buy  "escape  from  the  draft"  by  signing  up 
for  six  years  In  the  National  Guard  or  re- 
serves. That  Includes  six  months  of  active- 
duty  training  followed  by  five  and  one  half 
years  of  weekly  drills,  summer  camps,  and 
the  chance  of  being  called  out  for  riot  duty, 
floods  and  other  emergencies.  Some  reserve 
programs,  as  In  the  Navy,  require  two  years 
of  active  duty.  Under  the  new  law  you  can 
enlist  In  the  Guard  or  reserves  as  late  as  the 
day  you  are  ordered  for  draft  Induction. 
Formerly,  you  had  to  enlist  before  any  In- 
duction order. 

18.  Are  rules  for  conscientious  objectors 
changed? 

Answer.  Yes.  A  conscientious  objector  will 
be  required  to  show  that  his  case  rests  upon 
a  religious  belief. 

19.  Does  the  draft  of  doctors  go  on? 
Answer.  Yes,  with  liability  extended  to  age 

35  for  physicians,  dentists,  health  specialists. 
Also,  military  credit  cannot  be  claimed  for 
service  in  civilian  units  except  Public  Health 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

20.  What  about  the  draft-by-lottery  pro- 
posal? 

Answer.  A  system  still  Is  being  studied.  Any 
proposal  win  be  linked  with  a  shift  to  19- 
year-olds  as  the  prime  age  group,  and  must 
be  approved  by  Congress. 


URANIUM  BOOM 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  num- 
ber of  nuclear  powerplants  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  1966  was  22 — more 
than  seven  times  the  number  required  In 
1965.  Nineteen  nuclear  powerplants 
have  aJready  been  ordered  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year. 

These  powerplants  require  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  uranium,  and  our  coun- 
try Is  presently  In  the  midst  of  a  ura- 
nium ore  boom.  According  to  Ken  Coates, 
Petrotomlcs  official,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  known  uranium  source  in 
the  United  States  today  is  located  in 
the  Shirley  Basin  area  of  Wyoming 
which  lies  in  the  midsouthern  portion  of 
our  State. 

The  United  States  can  certainly  ex- 
pect to  have  a  continuing  interest  in  its 
uranium  industry  because  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  nuclear  powerplant 
construction  throughout  the  country 
and  the  demand  for  electric  power. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  recently  in  the  Raw- 
lins, Wyo,,  Daily  Times  concerning 
the  Shirley  Basin  uraniiun  area  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coaxes  Tells  or  Shirley  Basin  Uranium 
Area 

The  Shirley  Basin  Uranium  ore  area, 
located  In  Carbon  County,  contains  about  a 
third  of  the  known  resources  In  the  United 


States  today,  according  to  Ken  Coates,  Petro- 
tomlcs official,  who  led  off  a  program  to  the 
combined  Rawlins  Rotary,  Lions  and  Kiwanls 
clubs  Tuesday  noon. 

Coates  said  that  his  firm  Is  ready  to  ex- 
pand with  the  present  Uranium  ore  boom, 
and  plans  to  double  Its  operating  plant  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months.  The  expansion  will 
Involve  about  $25  million  dollars  new  capital 
In  the  area,  Coates  added. 

In  explaining  the  projected  size  of  the 
coming  operation  Coates  said  that  his  firm 
plans  to  extract  $500  million  from  the  ground 
during  the  next  20  years.  He  added  that  200 
employes  are  currently  on  the  Petrotomlcs 
payroll  at  Shirley  Basin  and  that  this  num- 
ber will  triple,  to  600  employes  by  1972. 

Coates  added  that  he  expects  the  other 
firms  active  in  the  field  to  experience  sim- 
ilar expansion  during  the  coming  years. 

Electrical  power  is  the  customer  that  will 
provide  the  expected  expansion  of  the  indus- 
try, the  service  club  members  were  told,  as 
Coates  listed  figures  of  proposed  nuclear 
power  plant  construction  that  showed  three 
plants  ordered  in  1965,  22  in  1966  and  19 
already  during  the  first  six  months  of  1967. 

The  additional  plants,  being  built  through- 
out the  country  will  give  an  almost  unlimited 
market  for  uranium  products  from  Carbon 
County. 

The  Uranium  industry  has  not  always  had 
such  a  bright  future  here,  according  to 
Coates.  Shirley  Basin  was  discovered  In  1957, 
only  two  years  before  the  U.S.  Uranium  in- 
dustry hit  its  peak  In  1959.  Petrotomlcs  got 
In  too  late  to  receive  a  market  quota  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  from 
1959  until  1965  had  a  very  limited  market  for 
Its  product. 

This  changed  In  1965,  though,  because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  that  time  al- 
lowed private  ownership  of  U308,  the  con- 
centrate of  Uranium  ore. 

Mack  Tilley,  Utah  Mining  and  Construc- 
tion official,  also  from  Shirley  Basin,  fol- 
lowed Coates  on  the  program  at  Adams  Res- 
taurant, telling  the  men  of  the  exjwriences 
of  his  company  in  the  fields  north  of  Medi- 
cine Bow. 

The  Utah  firm,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  U308  in  the  nation,  started  in 
Shirley  Basin  in  1958,  using  shaft  mines. 
This  method  of  mining  has  proved  too  ex- 
pensive and  the  company  switched  to  a 
method  of  leaching  the  ore  in  place  and 
shipping  the  leached  product  to  the  Gas  Hills 
area  for  final  processing. 

When  the  price  of  U308  dropped  from  about 
eight  dollars  a  pound  to  four  dollars  in  1965, 
the  company  largely  stopped  production  In 
the  Shirley  Basin  area.  However,  Tilley  told 
the  men  that  his  company  expects  the  price 
to  recover  and  some  expansion  to  take  place 
in  the  mines  here. 

The  mine  executives  added  a  plea  for  sup- 
port in  improving  the  12  miles  of  road  from 
state  487  to  the  mines.  Explaining  the  com- 
ing growth  of  the  area,  and  the  half  million 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  county  taxes,  the  men 
said  that  the  mines  need  an  all-weather  road 
into  the  area,  and  that  the  county  should 
provide  this.  They  added  that  the  area  is 
presently  producing  heavy  traffic  on  a  road 
largely  built  by  the  mines,  with  some  help 
from  the  county.  Included  in  the  traffic  cited 
by  the  men  were  school  buses,  ore  trucks,  acid 
trucks,  and  about  2  million  pounds  of  mer- 
chandise consumed  by  the  community  each 
year. 

Eph  Johnson  was  In  charge  of  the  prog^ram 
which  was  largely  arranged  by  county  as- 
sessor Reino  Hakala.  Hakala  introduced  the 
speakers. 


ATTENTION:      RIOTERS,     LOOTERS. 
BURNERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
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the  editor  of  the  Fostoria,  Ohio,  Review 
Times  newspaper,  written  by  A2c.  Doug- 
las A.  Puricey,  U.S.  Air  Force,  stationed 
In  Vietnam,  in  which  he  deplgres  the  de- 
structive activities  of  lawless  gangs  in 
our  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
serviceman's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  but  be- 
fore that  Is  done,  I  shall  quote  briefly 
from  It: 

Here  we  are,  fighting  In  Vietnam  for  free- 
dom and  the  American  (?)  way  of  life,  or 
Democracy  and  the  belief  that  every  country 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  bow  It  wants 
to  be  governed,  and  our  people  In  the  States 
fight  among  themselves,  and  riot,  loot,  burn, 
and  till.  We  might  as  well  pull  out  of  South- 
east Asia  and  let  the  Communists  have  It, 
because  those  people  who  riot  are  tearing 
down  everything  I've  learned  to  believe  in. 

He  f iirther  states : 

I,  along  with  other  GJ.'s,  realize  that  liv- 
ing conditions  are  deplorable  In  some,  rather 
moet,  of  our  cities.  We  realize  this.  But  cant 
they  realize  that  fighting,  rioting,  looting, 
bximlng,  and  kllUng  Isnt  any  way  to  solve  a 
problem?  If  they  think  they  have  problems, 
they  should  see  how  some  of  the  people  here 
In  Thailand  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  live. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DrAm  Six:  I  was  reading  In  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  about  the  strife  and  tur- 
moil In  the  States.  I  was  shocked. 

Here  we  are,  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  free- 
dom and  the  Amerlc&n  (?)  way  of  life,  or 
Democracy  and  the  belief  that  every  country 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  how  It  wants 
to  be  governed,  and  our  people  in  the  States 
fight  among  themselves,  and  riot,  loot,  bum, 
and  lull.  We  might  as  weU  pull  out  of  South- 
east Asia  and  let  the  Commiinlats  have  It, 
because  those  people  who  riot  are  tearing 
down  everything  I've  learned  to  believe  In. 

It  makes  me,  as  well  as  all  the  service- 
men here,  sick  to  our  stomachs.  It  is  de- 
pressing to  our  morale,  and  tends  to  make 
us  ashamed,  which  we  should  never,  never 
be,  of  our  countrymen.  Actually  It  angers 
\XB  more  than  anything  else. 

If  thOM  people  want  to  fight  so  bad.  why 
don't  they  join  the  armed  forces  and  volun- 
teer for  Vietnam  duty.  There  Is  enough 
fighting  there  for  everyone. 

Why  do  they  (the  rioters)  fight?  I.  along 
with  other  OX'S,  realize  that  living  condi- 
tions are  deplorable  in  tome,  rather  most, 
of  our  cities.  We  realize  this.  But  can't  they 
realize  that  fighting,  rioting,  looting,  burn- 
ing, and  killing  isn't  any  way  to  solve  a 
problem?  If  they  think  they  have  problems, 
they  should  see  how  some  of  the  people  here 
in  Thailand  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  live. 

There  are  people  here  who  haven't  enough 
clothing  to  cover  themselves.  They  live  In 
"homes"  that  are  nothing  but  shacks,  with 
more  holes  in  them  than  Swiss  cheese. 
Some  of  the  people  are  lucky  to  eat  one  meal 
a  day.  So,  if  those  people  in  the  States  think 
they  have  it  bad,  they  should  come  to  South- 
east Asia  or  anywhere  where  there  Is  lack 
of  housing  and  sometimes  no  housing  at  all, 
not  enough  clothing  or  food.  I  think  they'd 
see  that  they  are  better  off  than  they  think. 

Sir.  do  they  (the  rioters)  realize  what  they 
are  doing  to  the  Image  of  our  country? 
They're  making  a  laughing  stock  out  of  the 
United  States.  I  myseU  have  been  scorned 
for  being  an  American.  A  Thai  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "How  can  you  Americans  ever 
hope  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  when  you 
can't  even  keep  peace  in  yoxu-  own  country?" 
Sir,  how  do  I  or  any  of  us  answer  that?  I 
cant. 

There's  a  war  over  here  to  fight,  and  It* 


a  war  that  we  have  to  win,  If  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  on  top.  If  Southeast  Asia 
falls,  who  knows  what  wUl  be  next.  Europe, 
the  United  States  itself?  I  shudder  to  think. 
So  why  can't  the  rioters  simmer  down  and 
remember  what  the  United  States  is?  It's 
their  country,  and  they  don't  have  time  to 
fight  among  themselves.  I'd  hate  to  think 
that  when  I  come  home  from  Thailand,  I'll 
have  to  help  fight  another  war  in  my  own 
beloved  country. 

I  don't  know  If  this  letter  makes  any 
sense,  and  I  didn't  send  It  to  Just  to  get 
publicity.  I  sent  it  because  I  wanted  someone 
else  beside  my  family  to  know  how  I  feel — 
rather  how  we  servicemen  feel  about  the 
shameful  waste  of  life  and  property  because 
of  riots  In  our  cities.  It  depresses  us  very 
much,  and  It  hampers  our  efforts  in  Vietnam 
a  little  too,  where  we  really  can't  afford  to 
have  such  things  affecting  our  fighting  men. 

Whether  this  letter  is  printed  or  not  makes 
no  difference.  If  I  used  you  for  a  crying  towel, 
sir,  I  apologize.  I  only  wanted  to  get  a  lot 
off  my  chest. 

So  I'll  close  this  letter  with  this  question 
that  was  put  so  bluntly  to  me:  "How  can  we 
Americans  ever  hope  to  win  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  when  we  can't  even  keep  peace  in 
our  own  country?" 

Sincerely  yours, 

A2c.  Douglas  A.  Ptjrket, 

U.S.  Air  Force. 


ZAMBIANS  CHAT 


I        BOY  SCOUT  WORLD 
JAMBOREE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  on  several  occasions  spoken  to  the 
Senate  regarding  the  12th  Boy  Scout 
World  Jamboree  stating  the  great  pride 
which  Idahoans  feel  at  being  chosen  to 
host  this  event,  and  emphasizing  its  im- 
mense potential  for  the  advancement  of 
brotherhood  among  men. 

Now  the  jamboree  is  over,  but  I  have 
confidence  that  its  impact  on  those  who 
attended  will  be  a  lasting  one.  The  theme 
was  "For  Friendship,"  and  I  am  encour- 
aged to  read  the  words  of  Andrew  Nash, 
a  British  scout,  who,  I  believe,  reflected 
the  feelings  of  most  jamboree  partici- 
pants when  he  said : 

For  friendship  Is  not  just  for  show.  It 
means  something. 

Or  the  words  of  Mr.  Sangolo,  from 
Zambia: 

If  the  friendship  shown  here  In  Scouting 
at  the  Jamboree  is  taken  home  with  the  boys, 
it  will  be  a  push  toward  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  an 
excellent  article  by  Lucia  Johnson,  pub- 
lished in  today's  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  article,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"PMENDSHTP"  Echoes  Pkom  Scout  Jamboree 
(By  Lucia  Johnson) 

FABRACtrt  State  Park,  Idaho. — The  African 
chief  entered  the  tent  and  sat  down  at  the 
table.  Through  the  door  flaps,  you  could  see 
hulking  Idaho  mountains  and  Massachusetts 
Boy  Scouts  tussUng  and  laughing  in  their 
dusty  camp  area. 

It  was  the  12th  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree, 
In  Farragut  State  Park,  Idaho — the  first  world 
Jamboree  held  in  the  United  States. 

"We  almost  boycotted  the  Jamboree  when 
we  found  out  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
coming."  said  the  chief,  D.  Griffith  from 
Lesotho,  formerly  Basutoland. 


Across  the  table,  the  Boy  Scout  leader 
from  Nairobi.  Kenya,  nodded  in  agreement. 

"But  the  South  African  Scouts  are  going 
out  of  their  way  to  be  nice  to  us  here,"  the 
chief  continued.  He  smiled.  "The  Jamboree  Is 
a  very  good  thing." 

Some  nations  did  boycott  the  jamboree, 
however.  Israel  came,  but  the  Arab  nations, 
except  for  Iran,  canceled  out. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  subcamp — one  of  the 
10  subcamps  at  the  Jamboree — two  Zambia 
Scout  leaders  stopped  to  talk.  Behind  them, 
a  sign  over  the  gateway  to  the  camp  area  of 
Troop  11  from  Chicago  read,  "Welcome." 

"The  jamboree's  theme  Is  'For  Friendship'," 
said  Kenan  Ng'ambl,  Chief  Scout  Commis- 
sioner for  Zambia.  "But  we  hope  the  friend- 
ship doesn't  end  when  the  Jamboree  does." 

The  jamboree  ran  Aug.  1-9.  Foreign  Scouts 
now  are  staying  with  families  throughout  the 
United  States  on  their  trips  back  home. 

"If  the  Jamboree  were  Just  a  great  gather- 
ing of  boys,  It  would  not  be  justified,"  said 
Joseph  A.  Brunton  Jr.,  administrative  direc- 
tor of  the  Jamboree  and  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  "But 
overtones  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
misunderstanding  and  building  up  brother- 
hood do  Justify  the  jamboree  and  give  It 
Impact." 

penpal  pbod 

An  Incentive  for  the  12,000  scouts  from 
105  countries  is  the  Jamboree  Adventure 
Award.  One  requirement  is  to  exchange  ad- 
dresses with  Scouts  from  six  other  nations. 

"I'm  not  that  good  of  a  pen  pal."  said  15- 
year-old  BUI  White  from  Lima,  Peru.  Bill's 
father  is  American,  his  mother  Peruvian. 
In  his  dark-halred  troop  of  "Scouts  Peru- 
anos."  towheaded,  freckle-faced  BUI  Is  easy 
to  spot. 

"But  my  troop  sees  the  way  the  Ameri- 
can Scouts  act.  and  they  will  remember 
Americans  by  the  way  these  boys  act."  Bill 
explained.  '"They  didn't  have  a  very  good  Im- 
pression of  Americans  before  they  came," 
he  added.  "But  that's  different  now." 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  g^>lng  to  feel  like 
this."  said  Javier  Patron,  a  fellow  scout 
from  Lima.  "We  are  all  friends  even  though 
we  don't  know  each  other.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
thing." 

When  you  ask  the  boys  who  some  of  their 
new  friends  are.  most  cant  remember  names. 
But  they  remember  that  they  made  lots  of 
friends  easUy,  sometimes  without  speaking 
the  same  language. 

"We  invited  an  Argentine  troop  to  our 
campfire  one  night."  said  Tom  Sullivan,  s 
long-legged  Scout  from  Detroit.  "We  could 
only  speak  a  few  words  together,  but  we 
became  very  close.  They  danced  and  sang 
for  us.  We  did  American  cheers  for  them." 

"Well  remember  how  easily  we  made 
friends,"  said  Tim  Talbott  from  Snohomish, 
Washlngfton.  His  comment  was  reechoed— 
In  different  accents — throughout  the  jam- 
boree. 

The  Scouts  like  to  talk  about  their  new 
friends.  And  they  like  to  talk  almost  as 
much  about  what  projects  they're  doing  in 
their  own  hometowns. 

"Going  about  wearing  a  uniform  makes 
no  difference  to  the  local  people.  We  have 
to  make  Scouting  practical,"  said  Andrew 
Songolo,  a  Scout  district  group  commission- 
er from  Zambia. 

EARTHQUAKE    AID 

Daniel  Mwangl  from  Nairobi,  Kenya,  like 
many  other  Scouts  at  the  Jamboree,  has 
carried  his  Scouting  Into  the  heart  of  bis 
community. 

"To  become  a  Lion  Scout  [  the  highest  rank 
in  Kenya  Scouting  J ,  I  had  to  perform  a  com- 
munity service  for  six  months.  So  at  night, 
I  taught  a  course  in  adult  literacy,"  Daniel 
explained. 

Peruvian  Boy  Scouts  helped  rebuild  houses 
and  erect  tents  In  Huaral  and  Huacho,  Peru, 
hit  by  an  earthquake  last  October. 
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In  the  United  States,  practical  Scouting 
Includes  making  Scouting  relevant  to  slum 
children. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  always 
been  Interested  in  making  their  programs 
available  for  all  boys,"  said  Mr.  Brunton  In 
his  headquarters  tent  at  the  Jamboree. 

He  described  the  "non-Scout  camping  proj- 
ect" to  get  children  out  of  the  slums  into 
camps.  The  boys  dont  have  to  become  Boy 
Scouts    to    participate    in    these    programs. 

"The  camps  aren't  like  the  city  streets,  and 
sometimes  the  boys  are  frightened  at  what 
they  find.  But  they  become  acclimatized  to 
Scouting  and  to  the  rules.  It  becomes  ac- 
ceptable because  it's  what  they  see  their 
peers  doing." 

WASHIKOTON    PROGRAM 

The  National  Capital  Area  (Washington, 
D.C.)  Boy  Scout  Council  has  such  a  pro- 
gram, for  Instance.  This  summer  It  has  in- 
vited some  1.600  Inner-clty  boys  to  partici- 
pate In  its  Chesapeake  Bay  camp. 

Making  Scouting  practical,  making  friend- 
ships last  beyond  the  jamboree.  These  ap- 
pear to  some — like  the  Scout  leaders  from 
Zambia — to  be  the  challenges  of  the  Jam- 
boree. 

At  the  jamboree,  there  were  swimming  and 
hiking  and  trading  Scout  badges  (every- 
body's favorite  way  for  making  friends). 
There  were  shared  meals,  educational  dis- 
plays on  conservation,  and  demonstrations  of 
Scouting  skills. 

And  there  were  Scouts  like  Andrew  Nash 
from  the  British  channel  Island  of  Jersey 
saying,  "  Tor  Friendship'  is  not  Just  for  show. 
It  means  something." 

Mr.  Songolo  from  Zambia  put  it  this  way: 

"If  the  friendship  shown  here  in  Scouting 
at  the  Jamboree  is  taken  home  with  the  boys. 
It  will  be  a  push  toward  peace  throughout 
the  world." 


A  PRESIDENT'S  PLEA  FOR  SANITY— 
AN  END  TO  RIOTS,  A  NEW  BEGIN- 
NING TO  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  News  American  of  July  31 
called  President  Johnson's  address  to  the 
Nation  on  the  urbsui  riots,  "A  plea  for 
sanity." 

It  was  Indeed  that,  but  it  was  more. 

It  was  a  plea  not  to  sound  "the  ugly 
drumbeats  of  hatred." 

It  was  a  plea  for  a  restoration  of  racial 
harmony,  where  It  has  been  damaged. 

It  was  a  plea  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  these  riots,  tmd  then  to  plan 
new  programs,  fund  existing  programs, 
expand  old  programs  to  see  that  the  riots 
never  ever  happen  again. 

I  urge  all  of  us  to  join  that  plea  for  a 
return  to  sanity. 

I  &&)s.  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Baltimore  News  American  editorial  which 
praises  the  President's  speech  and  his 
position  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Plea  for  Sanitt 

President  Johnson's  address  to  the  nation 
on  the  epidemic  of  racial  rioting  was  a  force- 
ful reaffirmation  of  basic  principles.  On  the 
one  hand  he  declared  violence  and  lawless- 
ness cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated.  On  the 
other  he  sounded  the  theme  made  famous  by 
Lincoln:  a  nation  cannot  survive  divided — 
Its  members  must  work  together  in  mutual 
respect  if  problems  are  to  be  solved. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans — 
whites  and  Negroes  alike — certainly  will  agree 
with  the  President  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  mass  outbreaks  of  looting,  fire  bomb- 


ing, and  sniping.  They  are  Intolerable  crimes 
performed  by  criminals  and  encouraged  by 
criminal  anarchists  posing  as  civil  rights 
champions.  Significantly,  all  major  responsi- 
ble leaders  of  the  legitimate  civil  rights 
movement  Jointly  condemned  the  violence  In 
words  virtually  the  same  as  used  by  Mr.  John- 
son. 

In  his  call  for  restoration  of  racial  peace 
and  a  renewed  unity  of  constructive  efforts, 
the  President  named  an  11 -man  commission 
to  explore  the  causes  of  the  disorders  and 
recommend  means  of  averting  them  In  the 
future.  Congress  has  begun  similar  probes. 
For  best  results,  we  recommend  all  the  an- 
alysts be  locked  up  for  their  sessions  in  a 
condemned,  blistering  hot.  rat-infested  Har- 
lem tenement  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
compelled  to  eat  and  sleep  there  on  pallets 
In  one  room  together  when  not  deciding 
what's  wrong.  On  especially  hot  nights  they 
might  be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  front  stoop 
near  the  garbage  cans. 

The  President's  address.  In  essence,  was  an 
urgent  plea  for  a  return  to  sanity.  As  such, 
the  speech  inevitably  had  to  single  out  for 
special  denunciation  the  comparative  few 
who  are  guilty  of  the  worst  insanity.  They 
are  those  who  have  been  sounding  the  "ugly 
drumbeat  of  hatred."  We  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  President  In  his  assessment 
that  the  hatred  of  all  whites  being  preached 
by  certain  Negro  militants  could  eventually 
be  the  most  damaging  and  tragic  aspect  of 
the  whole  racial  crisis. 

It  will  take  all  the  available  good  will  and 
conunon  sense  of  both  races  to  overcome  the 
poisonous  damage  already  done  by  these 
vicious  men. 


SMALLEST     COTTON    CROP     SINCE 
1921 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture released  its  first  estimate  of  the 
1967  cotton  crop.  The  projected  yield  is 
even  lower  than  had  been  expected.  The 
estimated  1967  crop  is  8,332,000  bales,  as 
compared  with  9,575,000  bales  last  year 
and  a  1961-65  average  of  14,935,000 
bales. 

This  critically  small  crop  will  have  eco- 
nomic repercussions  in  many  parto  of  the 
country,  including  my  own.  Only  one  of 
the  19  States  which  produce  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  cotton  will  see  a 
larger  crop  this  year.  Diversion  programs 
and  unusually  heavy  rainfall  are  cited  as 
the  predominant  reasons  for  such  a  low 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  are  going 
to  feel  the  impact  of  this  situation.  The 
farmers  themselves — ^many  of  them  small 
and  entirely  dependent  on  this  single 
crop — will  obviously  be  hard  hit.  It  may 
well  prove  necessary  to  provide  some 
sort  of  emergency  relief  for  the  grower. 

First,  processors,  or  ginners,  will  also 
feel  the  direct  pressure  of  this,  the  small- 
est crop  since  1921.  On  July  17,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  (S.  2127)  which  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  ginners  in  the  form  of 
long-term,  low -interest  loans.  While  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  situation  could 
be  met  by  ordinary  means — in  this  case, 
the  Small  Business  Administration — it 
seems  unlikely  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  dealing  with  the  crop  estimate, 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  9,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Cotton  Crop  Expected  To  Be  Smallest 
Since  1921 — Weather.  Land  DrvERSiON 
Cited 

Washington. — The  U.S.  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  smallest  cotton  crop 
since  1921. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  In  its  first 
estimate  of  this  year's  probable  production, 
placed  the  crop  at  only  8,332,000  bales.  The 
estimate  Is  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
crop  as  of  Aug.  1. 

The  department  said  poor  weather  and  in- 
creased land  diversion  by  farmers  brought 
the  reduction  from  last  year's  output  of 
9,575,000  bales  and  1961-66  average  pro- 
duction of  14,935,000  bales. 

U.S.  cotton  supplies  reached  their  peak  on 
Aug.  1,  1966,  when  the  1966-67  crop  year 
began  with  a  carryover  of  nearly  17  million 
bales.  A  new  Federal  cotton  program,  featur- 
ing reduced  price-supporting  loan  payments 
to  cotton  farmers  and  Increased  land-diver- 
sion Incentives,  which  took  effect  last  year, 
cut  1966  production  sharply  and  helr>ed  trim 
the  estimated  Aug.  1,  1967.  carryover  to  a 
little  under  12.5  million  bales.  Some  depart- 
ment cotton  experts  expect  the  carryover  to 
tumble  another  3  million  to  4  million  bales 
by  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year. 

Because  of  adverse  weather,  farmers  aban- 
doned an  estimated  12.1%  of  the  9,724,000 
acres  planted  this  year,  up  from  a  7.7% 
abandonment  last  year  and  a  1961-65  aver- 
age abandonment  of  only  4.7%.  The  8,545,000 
acres  remaining  for  harvest  this  year  are  the 
fewest  since  1871. 

"In  most  Eastern  and  Central  states,  con- 
tinued cool,  wet  weather  since  late  AprU  In- 
terfered with  planting  and  limited  germina- 
tion and  stands,"  the  department  stated.  It 
said  that  "considerable  acreage  has  been 
devoted  to  soybeans"  and  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  Texas  the  cotton  crop  gen- 
erally is  running  about  three  weeks  late. 

Based  on  the  forecast  of  8.332,000  bales  of 
500-pound  gross  weight,  1967  glnnlngs  are 
expected  to  total  8,312,000  running  bales,  and 
cottonseed  production  Is  estimated  at  3,422.- 
000  tons. 

The  Census  Bureau  said  256,540  bales  of 
this  year's  production  were  ginned  prior  to 
Aug.  1,  up'from  only  9,916  bales  for  the  1966 
crop  and  180,063  bales  for  1065. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  RELIABILITY 
ACT:  NEW  HOPE  FOR  AMERICAS 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  nrDINGS.  President  Johnson,  in 
his  message  on  consumer  affairs,  re- 
cently pwinted  up  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  consumer  against 
massive  power  failures.  The  events  of 
last  month  indicate  that  such  protec- 
tion is  desperately  needed. 

On  June  12,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mxjskie]  introduced,  and  I  cospon- 
sored,  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act 
of  1967.  This  act  stresses  the  need  for 
strong  coordination  and  planning  among 
electric  power  systems  in  the  United 
States.  And  by  so  doing,  it  expresses  the 
conviction  of  most  electric  power  experts 
that  such  planning  and  coordination  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  power  failures. 

Where  a  strong  and  well-planned  in- 
terconnection exists,  electric  systems  can 
assist  each  other  in  case  of  a  failure  or 
emergency.  Many  electric  companies 
have  recognized  this  fact.  In  some  cases, 
however,  progress  has  not  been  rapid 
enough.  This  proposed  legislation  wUl 
insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  electric  power  systems  achieve  the 
highest  level  of  efiBciency  and  skill. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  self- 
evident.  The  emergency  in  New  Jersey 
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and  Peimsylvania  on  June  5  proves  this 
point  Yet,  it  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  failures.  Since  the  November  1965  fail- 
ure in  the  Northeast  there  have  been  a 
6-hour  failure  in  the  Port  Arthur-Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  area  less  than  a  month  ago; 
an  equipment  failure  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  which  only  quick  action  pre- 
vented a  prolonged  and  total  collapse  of 
the  electrical  system;  a  ciu°tailment  of 
power  use  in  St.  Louis  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  blackout.  There  were  no  adequate 
Interconnecting  transmission  lines  from 
other  nearby  areas  to  provide  emergency 
service;  nearly  a  dozen  other  cascading 
failures  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
including  one  affecting  my  own  State  of 
Maryland. 

Study  of  these  failures  demonstrates 
that  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  improving 
the  reliability  of  our  Nation's  electrical 
systems.  Experience  has  shown  that  well 
constructed  and  carefully  planned  inter- 
connections can  achieve  maximum  relia- 
bility without  excessive  cost. 

This  act  would  establish  regional  plan- 
ning organizations  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate backup  and  emergency  facilities 
are  available  to  power  sources  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  It  would  make  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  responsible  for 
insuring  that  whatever  extra-high-volt- 
age lines  are  built  will  be  adequate  to 
provide  the  best  possible  public  service. 

The  electric  utility  Industry  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  achieving 
adequate  Interconnection  and  coordina- 
tion. But  more  remains  to  be  done. 

All  segments  of  the  industry — the  in- 
vestor-owned utility  companies,  the  mu- 
nicipal systems,  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, and  Federal  and  State  power 
agencies — must  join  together  in  cooper- 
ation to  plan  and  build  safe  and  reliable 
power  systems  for  the  American  people. 

That  Is  the  intent  of  the  new  act.  We 
should  act  promptly  on  this  measure  to 
provide  the  American  people  the  safe- 
guards they  need  for  our  national  power 
supply. 

COL.  DANIEL  JAMES,  ACE  NEGRO 
FIGHTER  PILOT,  DENOUNCES 
BLACK  POWER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  "long 
hot  summer"  we  hear  so  much  about 
these  days  has  generated  not  only  smoke 
and  fire  in  our  cities,  but  it  has  produced 
much  heat  in  the  form  of  the  debate 
which  has  followed  the  riots.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  divergent  views  on  these 
urban  rebellions.  Through  it  all  has 
emerged  one  strong,  though  virtually 
unknown  voice,  who  has  spoken  with 
more  clarity  on  the  black  power  move- 
ment and  its  leadership  than  anything  I 
have  yet  heard,  including  various  con- 
tributions from  this  body. 

I  refer  to  Col.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James, 
Jr..  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  who  is  now  serving 
his  country  in  Vietnam  as  an  ace  fighter 
pilot.  Colonel  James  is  a  Negro,  but  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  riots  and  the 
challenge  facing  America  was  in  my 
view,  spoken  for  every  responsible  citizen, 
wealthy  or  poor,  Negro  or  white. 

He  said: 


If  something  Is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now,  then  I'm  willing  to  hold  her 
hand  for  a  while  until  she  pulls  out  of  It 
and  gets  right. 

James  recited  simply  and  without  fan- 
fare the  point  about  this  question  which 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  so  desper- 
ately to  make.  He  said: 

We're  fighting  to  get  laws  passed  to  protect 
civil  rights.  You've  got  to  obey  laws.  Tou 
can't  have  a  double  standard. 

Strip  away  the  verbiage  from  the 
comments  by  those  of  us  who  still  believe 
in  law  and  order,  and  you  have  just  what 
Colonel  James  said. 

He  denounced  without  equivocation 
the  black  power  movement  and  those  who 
are  running  it.  His  comments  were  set 
forth  in  a  dispatch  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  William  Touhy,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
10, 1967. 

I  am  aware  that  this  news  story  has 
already  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  of  August  10.  However,  to  add 
emphasis  to  what  has  already  been  said, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tills  article 
be  printed  again  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor,  however,  I 
should  like  to  make  this  point.  It  is  truly 
tragic  that  the  type  of  leadership  which 
Colonel  James  obviously  personifies  is  so 
lacking  along  the  battle  lines  of  our  cities. 
While  the  tremendous  record  he  has  es- 
tablished in  'Vietnam  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  his  clear  and 
decisive  thinking  is  just  what  is  needed 
at  this  time  on  the  home  front. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10,  1967] 
Necbo  Fighter  Pilot  Hrrs  Carmichaei.,  Black 
Power 
'  (By  William  Tuohy) 

Dananc,  South  Vietnam.  Aug.  9. — "Stoke- 
ly  Carmichaei  Is  a  big-mouth  who  is  making 
a  profession  out  of  being  a  Negro,  and  he's 
got  no  damn  business  speaking  for  me."  said 
the  tall,  Impresslve-looklng  Negro  pilot.  "This 
Black  Power  garbage  is  for  the  birds." 

Col.  Daniel  James  Jr.,  47,  carries  his  230 
[Munds  on  a  6-foot,  4-inch  frame  covered 
by  a  distinctive  black  flying  suit  with  silver 
colonel's  eagles  on  the  shoulders.  There  are 
command  pilot's  wings  on  his  breast  just 
above  the  name;  "Chappie  James." 

Chappie  James,  the  biggest  fighter  pilot 
in  the  Air  Force,  has  become  something  of 
a  legend  in  the  air  war  In  Vietnam.  He  flies 
an  P— 4  Phantom  fighter  and  Is  vice  wing 
commander  of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
based  in  Thailand.  The  commander  is  James' 
closest  friend.  Col.  Robin  Olds,  the  Air  Force's 
top  ace. 

In  Danang  on  a  short  visit.  Col,  James  said 
In  an  interview,  "These  riots  are  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Negroes' 
cause.  This  could  set  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment back  100  years.  A  lot  of  the  fence-sitters 
are   Jumping   off   on   the    wrong   side   now." 

CoL  James  emphasized  that  he  did  not 
speak    for    the    white    establishment. 

"We're  fighting  to  get  laws  passed  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights,"  James  p)ointed  out.  "You've 
got  to  obey  laws.  You  can't  have  a  double 
standard." 

James  i.s  especially  critical  of  Stokely  Car- 
michaei, the  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

"I  resent  Stokely's  setting  himself  up  as  a 
spokesman  for  Negroes."  he  said.  "This  S.03. 


Is  leading  too  many  kids  astray.  And  when 
he  advises  Negro  servicemen  to  come  back 
and  fight  at  home — that's  sheer  stupidity." 

In  case  anyone  should  question  his  own 
credentials  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
James  added,  "Hell.  I  was  In  the  original  sit- 
in  back  in  1943." 

He  and  nearly  100  other  Negro  Army  Air 
Corps  cadets  refused  to  accept  segregation  at 
Self  ridge  Air  Force  Base  in  Michigan.  They 
were  all  arrested  and  threatened  with  court- 
martial,  but  they  held  their  ground  and  the 
charges  later  were  dropped. 

"What  I  really  don't  buy  is  that  back-to- 
Afrlca  stuff,"  James  concluded.  "I'm  not  an 
African  immigrant.  I'm  an  American  with 
Several  generations  behind  me  in  my  coun- 
try. 

"If  something  is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now  then  I'm  willing  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  until  she  pulls  out  of  It  and  get* 
right." 

Born  In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  James  now  lives  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  He  has  two  sons,  one  in  Air 
Force  ROTC  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  formerly  an  airline 
stewardess. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GOVERNOR  ACCEL- 
ERATES MODEL  CITY  PLAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  announced  that 
planning  fimds  will  be  made  available 
immediately  by  Pennsylvania  to  accel- 
erate the  model  cities  programs  within 
the  Commonwealth.  This  is  another  tan- 
gible step  in  keeping  with  his  adminis- 
tration's pledge  of  "action  now  for  our 
troubled  urban  centers." 

The  Governor  said : 

Any  community  which  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  a  Federal  Model  Cities  Planning 
Grant  and  contains  a  sizable  area  vulnerable 
to  disorder  would  be  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

This  means  that  cities  such  as  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Reading.  Erie,  Har- 
risburg,  and  Chester  would  be  eligible  to 
request  fimds  immediately. 

He  directed  Secretary  of  Community 
Affairs  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr.,  to  eliminate 
all  "redtape"  in  making  the  depart- 
ment's funds  available  at  once  for  this 
program. 

The  Governor  made  this  decision  to 
move  ahead  on  his  own,  after  an  earlier 
discussion  with  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  who 
indicated  that  Federal  funds  would  not 
be  immediately  available.  It  was  pre- 
viously indicated  that  such  funds  would 
be  released  by  July  1. 

The  Governor  stated : 

This  program,  which  so  sparked  the  imag- 
inations and  aspirations  of  the  people  most 
affected  by  the  problems  of  the  ghettoes, 
cannot  and  must  not  be  delayed  further. 

The  Model  Cities  Act  states — 
Improving  the  equality  of  urban  life  is  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  facing  the 
United  States.  The  persistence  of  widespread 
urban  slums  and  blight,  the  concentration 
of  persons  of  low  income  in  older  urban 
areas,  the  unmet  needs  for  additional  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities  and  services 
arising  from  rapid  expansion  of  our  urban 
population  have  resulted  in  a  marked  dete- 
rioration In  the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  our  people 
while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  prospers. 
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NEW  YORK  IS  HERE  TO  STAY— AD- 
DRESS BY  THOMAS  J.  DEEGAN,  JR. 

Mr.  KEaWEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  address  entitled  "New  York  Is 
Here  To  Stay"  was  delivered  by  Thomas 
J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
in  New  York  City,  on  April  13,  1967.  Mr. 
Deegan  Is  chairman  of  Thomas  J.  Dee- 
gan Co.,  Inc.,  and  vice  chairman  of  In- 
terpublic, Inc.  His  remarks  were  made 
before  the  Greater  New  York  Safety 
Council,  an  organization  which  has  well 
served  the  citizens  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Deegan's  address  highlights  some 
of  the  prospects  for  prosperity  and  some- 
of  the  problems  which  face  New  York 
City.  I  think  his  remarks  are  most  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  York  Is  Here  To  Stat — An  Address  by 

Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Thomas 

J.  Deegan  Co.,  Inc.,  Vice  Chairman,  Inter- 
public,   Inc.,    BEfORE    the    Greater    New 

York  Sapett  CouNcn. 

About  two  centuries  ago,  Adam  Smith  said 
this  about  the  times  he  lived  In :  "When  peo- 
ple in  the  same  trade  meet  together,  even 
for  merriment  and  diversion,  the  conversa- 
tion usually  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  the 
prices." 

If  this  Smlthlan  statement  were  updated 
to  our  present  era  and  applied  to  The  Greater 
New  York  Safety  Council,  It  would  be  dead 
wrong. 

Adam  Smith  would  have  to  mend  his  ver- 
bal bridges  and  say  something  like  this: 
"When  people  In  the  same  trade  meet  to- 
gether, they  had  better  seek  ways  to  serve  the 
public  more  faithfully  and  more  cheaply — or 
else  they  will  not  be  meeeting  together  much 
longer." 

In  the  field  of  safety,  there  la  no  group  who 
surpasses  yours  in  Its  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can public — not  only  regarding  the  money  it 
spends  for  safety  eq'ulpment,  but  the  condi- 
tions required  to  use  It. 

I  salute  your  efforts,  I  pay  homage  to  your 
achievements  and  I  work  with  you  in  attain- 
ing your  goals. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  a  subject 
which  Is  close  to  me  and  I  am  sure  is  close 
to  you — ^New  York  City.  Although  It  runs  on 
a  different  motor  than  the  Safety  Council,  It 
Is  oiled  by  the  same  lubricant — people.  Usu- 
ally that  la  the  last  item  on  this  city's  list 
that  we  think  of.  But  after  you  penetrate  all 
the  impenetrable  buildings,  or  after  you 
clear  away  the  kudzu  underbrush  of  traffic 
or  dim  the  glare  or  silence  the  hum,  you  are 
left  with  human  beings.  Like  the  Ingredients 
of  an  exotic  dish  by  a  French  chef.  It  Is  peo- 
ple who  give  flavor  to  New  York,  It  is  people 
who  season  it,  it  is  pec^le  who  add  the  tang. 

As  one  who  was  born  in  New  York  and  has 
had  a  continued  love-affair  ■with  her  ever 
since,  I  grow  deeper  every  day  In  my  convic- 
tion that  New  York  is  here  to  stay.  Outside 
of  countless  personal  memories  that  are  too 
deep  for  teUlng,  I  believe  New  York  la  here 
to  stay  for  a  simple  reason — the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  have  brought  It  this  far  are  still 
around  to  make  it  go  further. 

Who  are  these  people  and  where  are  they? 
I  will  name  a  few. 

Five  blocks  soutti  of  here  are  the  800  doc- 
tors of  the  world's  most  famous  hospital — 
Bellevue. 

Thirty-flve  blocks  north  of  here  Is  the 
Sloan  Kettering  Institute  where  over  200  pro- 
feeslonal  sclenttsts  are  finding  that  each  CU*- 
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covery  Is  new  and  each  newness  is  a  discov- 
ery. 

Thlri;y-three  Blocks  from  here  is  WlUlam 
Schuman,  who  presides  over  Lincoln  Center, 
the  Hope  Diamond  of  the  cultural  world. 

Ten  blocks  north  is  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
berger, president  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

About  a  mile  away  Is  first  base  at  Yankee 
Stadium,  where  Mickey  Mantle  Is  making  a 
new  career  for  himself. 

About  a  mile  east  is  Shea  Stadium,  where 
our  local  folk  heroes — the  Mets — are  begin- 
ning another  season.  They  will  set  records  of 
Ignominy,  but  they  will  make  legends  of 
glory. 

Under  us  are  236  miles  of  instant  travel — • 
the  New  York  subways. 

Over  us — if  you  need  a  quicker  ride — is  the 
Pan  Am  heliport. 

Around  us  are  650  tnlles  of  waterfront. 

And  with  us  anywhere  on  this  island  is  the 
world's  most  sought-after  mailing  address: 
New  York,  New  York. 

Yet  every  day,  I  get  Invitations  to  become  a 
player  In  the  currently  popular  sport  of 
down-grading  New  York.  I  am  asked  to  be- 
come either  a  critic  or  a  griper — and  then 
pick  my  subject.  I  suppose  that  if  a  person  is 
so  inclined,  he  can  always  criticize  City  Hall, 
under  any  administration,  for  not  doing 
enough.  I  can  gripe  about  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage crowd  for  doing  too  much.  Or  I  can  com- 
plain about  the  pvollce  for  doing  nothing. 
The  options  are  countless,  but  the  undertow 
is  always  the  same:  New  York  is  being  pulled 
down  by  its  own  weight. 

These  gripers  about  New  York  have  a 
Waste-land  outlook.  And  as  they  travel  about 
the  city,  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  an 
entourage  of  dark  paradoxes. 

The  people  who  sound  as  if  they  can't 
stand  another  minute  in  New  York  have  been 
staying  on  for  years. 

The  people  who  condemn  the  rebels  in 
Greenwich  Village  are  often  the  same  ones 
who  raise  their  own  children  vrtth  neither 
rule  nor  reason. 

The  people  who  complain  there  arent 
enough  police  are  the  cleverest  and  sneakiest 
in  getting  away  with  petty  traffic  violations. 

The  gripes  of  these  people  don't  stand  up. 
They  are  throwing  stones  from  the  biggest 
glass  houses  in  town. 

But  the  solution  Is  not  always  that  simple. 
■What  about  the  non-throwers  who  live  in 
brick  houses?  ■What  about  their  complaints? 
What  about  the  many  sincere  citizens  who 
are  able  to  articulate  New  York's  faults 
without,  nevertheless,  throwing  out  our 
Gotham  baby  with  the  wash?  New  York's 
faults  are  commonly  kno^wn  and  the  anguish 
they  cause  is  commonly  endured. 

No  one  can  deny  the  city  has  a  serious 
problem  of  air  pollution. 

No  one  denies  the  crime  rate  is  critically 
high. 

No  one  denies  that  traffic  is  often  unbear- 
able. 

No  one  denies  that  some  businesses  and 
companies  have  left  New  York. 

I  am  aware  of  these  faults  and  I  am  sad- 
dened by  them.  But  my  awareness  and  my 
sadness  is  that  of  a  father  who  loves  the 
child.  No  matter  how  deep  that  love  may 
go  or  how  much  sacrifice  it  may  d^nand,  the 
father  Is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  his 
child.  Rather,  as  though  it  was  a  psycholog- 
ical boomerang  that  returns  to  his  heart, 
he  works  to  correct  those  faults — ^not  that 
his  love  cannot  tolerate  them,  but  that  be 
wishes  his  child  to  be  free  of  them. 

For  that  reason,  and  also  because  I  am  a 
chronic  lover  of  longshots,  I  refuse  to  despair 
about  New  York.  I  refuse  to  look  on  It  as 
anything  less  than  the  most  exciting  city 
on  our  planet.  A  thousand  faults  in  New 
York  does  not  equal  one  doubt  that  It  la 
here  to  stay. 


Steps  are  being  taken  by  public  officials 
and  private  Industry  to  make  the  air  clear, 
clean  and  breathable.  New  York's  commerce 
and  industry,  huge  as  it  Is,  occupies  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  City's  total  land  area. 
More  than  17  per  cent  of  New  York's  319 
square  miles — 35  thousand  acres — is  devoted 
to  parks   and   outdoor   recreation. 

Crime  U  being  fought  in  New  York — by 
the  best  equipment  and  the  most  daring 
men  the  police  force  can  find.  Banked  ac- 
cording to  i>opulatlon.  New  York's  crime  rate 
stands   10th  among  U.S.   cities. 

Traffic  is  being  untied  and  unsnarled.  The 
city's  tow-away  program  hM  Induced  many 
second  thoughts  among  those  tempted  to 
take  a  chance  In  a  no  parking  zone. 

A  few  businesses  are  leaving  New  York,  but 
many  more  are  moving  In.  Eleven  new  office 
buildings  will  be  completed  by  year's  end. 
with  96  per  cent  of  the  space  already  rented. 
The  proposed  World  Trade  Center  will  In- 
clude two  of  the  largest  office  buildings  in  the 
world.  And  the  business  man  In  New  York 
City  Is  at  the  heart  of  a  market  of  eight  mil- 
lion people  who  spend  $12  billion  a  year  on 
consumer  goods. 

Despite  the  prospects  for  prosperity  and 
security.  New  York  problems  still  exist:  air 
pollution,  crime,  traffic  and  big  business. 
They  threaten  to  give  New  York  a  severe  case 
of  civic  hemophilia,  where  all  social  meaning 
bleeds  away.  The  cure  cannot  be  effected  by 
doctors  of  the  hard  sell,  nor  by  bidden  per- 
suaders with  transfusions  of  the  soft  sell. 

Rather,  New  York's  problems  must  be 
solved  by  New  Yorkers. 

They  must  face  the  warning  Brutus  gave 
Casslus  In  Act  IV  of  Shakespeare^a  Julius 
Ceasar: 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,   taken   at   the  flood,    leads   on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  miseries : 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat: 
And   we   must   take   the   cvuTent   when    it 

serves, 
Or  loee  our  ventures." 

New  York,  assuredly,  Is  floating  on  "a  full 
sea."  But  we  must  ask  ourselves  If  we  are 
prepared  to  "take  the  current." 

This  is  a  movement  that  cannot  come 
about  by  a  change  In  laws,  nor  even  by  a 
changing  of  the  political  guard.  It  must 
happen,  simply,  by  a  change  In  attl^tude. 

In  the  past  few  years,  I  have  had  several 
opportunities — some  of  them  golden,  some 
only  gold-plated — to  observe  the  New  York 
attitude. 

As  chairman  of  The  New  York  World's 
Fair,  I  was  deeply  involved  in  its  planning. 
Long  before  opening  day  in  April,  1964,  I 
roamed  the  world  seeking  participants, 
arousing  interest  and  selling  the  Idea.  I  had 
favorable  responses  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Kremlin,  from  Franco  in  Madrid  to  Maca- 
pagal  in  Manila.  But  the  hardest  place  to  sell 
The  New  York  World's  Fair  was  New  York. 

After  going  around  the  world  and  return- 
ing to  my  home  town  as  both  a  prodigal  and 
a  native,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  Its  Indiffer- 
ence to  a  World's  Fair.  Often  this  indiffer- 
ence was  disguised  as  pseudo-sophistica- 
tion— probably  because  New  York  is  the 
world  headquarters  for  peeudo-sophlstlcatea. 
Often  this  indifference  was  New  "STork's  blas^ 
way  of  telling  Uie  world  It  waa  above  It  all. 
Or  possibly  New  York  was  really  honored  by 
the  idea — but  was  fearful  that  today's  pat 
on  the  back  would  be  tomorrow's  pain  in  the 
neck. 

Whatever  reason  for  New  York  being  the 
hardest  place  to  sell  New  York,  the  World'a 
Fair  loas  held  here.  New  Yorkers  did  partici- 
pate and  they  did  share  in  its  •ucceaa.  In  two 
seasons,  61  million  people  attended  the  Fair. 
Let  me  repeat  that:  51  million  people. 
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But  again,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  faults 
If  the  city  I  love.  After  all  U  said  and  not 
lone.  New  York  generally  has  a  negative  at- 
itude.  It  la  an  attitude  that  often  Is  self- 
mportant,  aeU-decelvlng  and,  worse,  self- 
lamaglng. 

Without  assuming  the  role  of  a  hatchet 
nan,  let  me  suggest  a  few  ways  both  the 
ilty's  Image  can  be  Improved  and  Its  faults 
eliminated. 

Plrst,  we  need  to  improve  our  manners. 
Wew  York  has  over  90,000  retaU  establlsh- 
nents — yet  the  rarest  commodity  on  the 
naxket  Is  a  civil  answer.  We  often  act  as  if 
She  town's  money  crop  was  rudeness.  We  are 
»rhat  the  poet  Wallace  Stevens  called  "con- 
aolsseurs  of  chaos."  Ask  a  citizen  for  direc- 
tions and  you  may  get  either  a  stare,  a 
ihrtig,  a  smirk  or  a  shove.  We  have  been 
ible  to  get  away  with  this  barbarity  for 
ane  reason:  unlike  other  world  cities  like 
Uindon,  Bio  or  Tokyo,  politeness  Is  not  a 
prime  condition  for  New  York's  survival.  The 
tourists  will  come  anyway,  we  think — so 
why  not  wsdk  all  over  them.  But  we  can?  If 
3ur  rudeness  continues,  we  may  no  longer 
be  walking  over  anyone.  The  rug  of  world 
Interest  will  be  pulled  out  from  under  us. 

Second,  we  need  to  clean  up  our  city.  The 
lubwaya  are  clogged  with  rubbish  and  our 
streets  are  like  casseroles  of  neglect.  It  is  not 
because  the  Sanitation  Department  does  not 
supply  refuse  cans,  but  that  the  citizens  do 
not  supply  the  energy  to  use  them.  Clean- 
liness Is  both  a  goal  to  be  worked  for  and 
an  achievement  to  be  enjoyed.  But  It  must 
be  wtwked  for  be/ore  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
Third.  New  York  needs  a  few  pints  of 
leadership  injected  into  the  veins  of  its  citi- 
zens. Certainly  we  have  leaders,  but  right 
now  we  have  more  leaners  than  leaders. 
Instead  of  wanting  to  be  better,  we  often 
prefer  to  be  better  off.  In  a  large  city  like 
New  York,  leadership  does  not  mean  that 
you  get  other  people  to  do  what  is  good — 
but  that  you  Induce  yourself  to  do  what  is 
best. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  retain  the  newspapers 
that  we  have.  We  have  a  press  that,  by  and 
large,  observes  with  detachment,  reports 
with  accuracy  and  Interprets  with  fairness. 
New  York  has  some  of  the  most  readable 
papers  in  the  world — but  readability  Is  not 
everything.  The  press  must  also  be  the  com- 
bustible that  fires  the  citizen's  energy  to 
make  a  better,  not  a  worse,  city. 

Fifth.  New  Yorkers  need  loyalty.  A  person 
Is  loyal  to  New  York  not  when  he  goes 
abroad  and  brags  about  it — but  when  he 
goes  abroad  and  tells  about  It.  New  York  is 
a  part  of  his  conversation,  not  a  part  of  his 
ego.  The  false  patriot  U  the  man  who  loves 
New  York  merely  because  he  was  bom  there. 
The  true  patriot  loves  New  York  because  he 
wants  the  city  to  live  up  to  Its  ideals. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  said  that 
New  York  is  a  mixtiure  of  people.  To  para- 
phrase Heraclitus,  a  city's  character  is  the 
sam  of  Its  citizens.  In  the  end.  there  Is  no 
way  to  Juggle  the  figures,  no  way  to  balance 
the  books  so  that  only  the  good  shows  up. 
No  one  can  fake  It — both  good  and  evil  must 
be  lived  with.  Ever  since  Gkxl  made  the  first 
garden  and  Cain  left  It  to  make  the  first 
metropolis,  that  has  been  the  problem  of 
cities:  men  living  with  each  other.  Right 
now.  New  York  Is  a  current  leaping  to  excite- 
ment between  positive  and  negative  poles. 
The  energy  of  each  citizen  provides  the  volt- 
age. For  myself,  I  believe  the  positive  will 
win  out.  We  con  live  with  each  other. 

I  believe  this  city  has  enough  persons  of 
energy,  honor  and  courage,  enough  persons 
with  insight  and  foresight,  persons  who  do 
not  sweat  the  cost  or  co\int  the  change — I  be- 
lieve these  persons  are  responsible  for  maik- 
ing  New  York  the  city  of  giants  and  the 
Island  of  great  deeds.  These  persons  are  not 
Just  New  York's  best  hope,  but  New  York's 
only  hope.  And  because  of  them.  New  York  Is 
here  to  stay. 


TEXAS  AMERICAN  LEGION  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  ON- 
THE-JOB,  ON-THE-PARM,  AND 
FLIGHT  TRAINING  FOR  COLD  WAR 
VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
newly  elected  executive  committee  of 
the  Texas  American  Legion  has  unani- 
mously approved  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  include  on-the-job,  on- 
the-farm,  and  flight  training  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war.  This  resolution  was 
presented  by  the  fifth  district,  and 
adopted  at  a  meeting  on  July  30,  1967, 
in  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  I  can  report 
to  the  TexEts  American  Legion  that  the 
Senate  was  successful  yesterday  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  in  having  these 
three  types  of  training  kept  In  S.  16,  even 
though  the  House  did  not  pass  legisla- 
tion for  this  type  of  training. 

To  illustrate  the  Interest  in  this  train- 
ing in  the  State  of  Texas  and  in  the  Na- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
On-the-Job,      On-thz-Parm,     and     Plight 

Tbainxng    fob    Cold    War    and    Vietnam 

Veterans 

Whereas  many  of  ova  present-day  veterans 
are  unable  to  attend  college  or  universities 
upon  their  return  from  service  due  to  various 
reasons;  and 

Whereas  over  2,100,000  Americans  who 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  In  previous  wars 
have  increased  their  skills  in  on-the-job,  on- 
the-farm,  and  In  flight  training  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  earlier  GI  bills;  and 

Whereas  current  statutes  do  not  provide 
for  this  essential  training  for  those  who 
served  during  the  cold  war  period  and  those 
who  are  now  serving  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where in  our  Armed  Forces,  and 

Whereas  these  programs  are  sorely  needed 
and  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  country  in 
meeting  the  needs  for  trained  personnel  in 
our  modem-day  economic  and  Indvistrlal  de- 
velopment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Texas  Executive  Committee, 
meeting  at  the  Baker  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  July  30,  1967,  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  include  on-the-job,  on-the- 
farm,  and  filgbt  training  for  Americans  who 
have  served  In  our  Armed  Forces  during  the 
cold  war  pieriod,  and  those  who  have  served 
and  are  now  serving  In  the  Vietnam  war  and 
elsewhere  in  the  service  of  our  country. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Texas  American  Legion 
Executive  Committee  on  July  30,  1967,  at 
the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  Commander  William  G.  Nami, 
of  Cuero,  presiding.  Resolution  presented  by 
the  fifth  district.  Department  of  Texas. 


UAW  ENDORSES  S.  276 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Walter  A.  Reuther. 
has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  progres- 
sive social  legislation  intended  to  help 
Americans  of  all  income  groups  enjoy 
secure,  productive,  and  meaningful  lives 
during  and  after  their  years  in  the  na- 
tional work  force. 


I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  retired  UAW  workers  in  causes 
that  serve  others.  UAW  volunteers,  for 
example,  recently  gave  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly  in  a  program  that  pro- 
vided counseling  service  on  the  provi- 
sions of  medicare.  Many  important  les- 
sons can  be  learned,  incidentally,  from 
that  project. 

Walter  Reuther,  president  of  UAW, 
made  several  important  points  about 
service  opportunities  for  the  elderly  on 
July  26,  when  he  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  and 
the  Individual  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  the  Aging.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  been  good 
enough  to  forward  excerpts  from  that 
testimony  because  he  feels — as  I  do- 
that  Mr.  Reuther's  comments  are  espe- 
cially pertinent  and  timely. 

Early  in  his  statement,  Mr.  Reuther 
said: 

Retirement  can  be  made  more  acceptable 
when  there  are  meaningful  activities  avail- 
able to  retirees  at  levels  comparable  to  their 
skills,  education,  and  experience  and  when 
the  pre-retirement  programs  help  the  retirees 
to  seize  these  opportunities  in  retirement. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  considerably 
more  Imaginative  and  inventive  than  we  have 
been  until  now  in  providing  a  range  of  useful 
activities  for  the  retired  person.  Most  re- 
tirees are  ambulatory  and  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  become  involved  in  community  and 
organization  activities.  "Operation  Medicare 
Alert"  is  one  illustration  of  a  meaningful 
new  activity.  Acting  as  foster  parents,  pro- 
viding voluntary  social  service,  serving  a« 
school  aides,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
imaginative  programs  that  this  nation 
should  be  encouraging  to  assist  the  retiree  In 
continuing  to  lead  a  useful  and  productive 
life. 

Mr.  Reuther's  comments  are  timely  be- 
cause the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  now  preparing  for  hearings 
on  Senate  bill  276,  which  would  establish 
an  older  Americans  community  service 
program.  The  hearings,  to  be  conducted 
on  August  22  and  23,  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Edward  Kennedy,  will  consid- 
er the  need  for  providing  Federal  incen- 
tives to  existing  or  new  programs  that 
will  enlist  the  services  of  the  elderly  in 
worthwhile  programs  that  will  provide 
service  to  the  young  and  old  of  this  Na- 
tion. S.  276,  when  it  was  introduced  on 
January  16,  had  20  cosponsors  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  .  I  am  proud  to 
be  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill  and  its 
predecessor  in  the  89th  Congress,  S.  2877, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reuther  specifically 
endorsed  S.  276  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Mondale  subcommittee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  excerpts  from  his 
statement  printed  in  the  Record  because 
I  believe  Mr.  Reuther  has  given  vcjy  solid 
arguments  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
because  I  believe  his  words  have  consider- 
able meaning  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
generations  of  older  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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bbcombtendation  v.  greater  federal  fultos 
Shottu)  Bb  Allocated  to  Communities  for 
Projects  Involving  Retired  Persons 
I  endorse  the  bill,  S.  2877,  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  in  1966  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  which  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  "Older  Americans  Com- 
munity Service  Program,"  under  which  the 
Administration  On  Aging  would  provide 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties and  counties,  as  well  as  States  and  non- 
profit private  organizations,  for  community 
service  programs  utilizing  the  talents,  abili- 
ties and  energies  of  men  and  women  age  60 
and  over. 

The  retired  worker  has  a  stake  in  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  has  grown  up,  worked 
and  reared  a  family.  Although  there  has  been 
some  trend  to  relocation,  many  retirees  want 
to  remain  In  their  own  homes  and  surround- 
ings. The  reasons  for  relocation  by  the  elderly 
have  been  shown  to  be  health,  desire  for  lower 
cost-of-living,  In  order  to  be  with  close  rela- 
tives, and  more  liberal  state  or  local  welfare 
programs. 

I  believe  that  removing  or  minimizing  the 
economic  problems  of  our  elderly  retired 
workers  will  do  much  to  discourage  perma- 
nent relocation  and  retain  the  aging  within 
their  home  communities.  Gerontologlsts  have 
long  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  the 
elderly  of  remaining  In  their  own  milieu 
where  they  have  social  ties.  There  is  a  greater 
possibility  of  successful,  happier  retirement 
years  for  the  retiree  In  his  own  community 
than  If  he  moves  to  a  new,  often  totally  dlf- 
erent  area  and  atmosphere  with  probable  dif- 
ficulties In  making  new  social  contacts.  In 
addition,  since  he  Is  unfamiliar  with  the 
community  resources,  he  has  great  difficulty 
In  finding  satisfactory  medical  services  and 
health  facilities;  it  takes  him  longer  to  find 
less  costly  supplies  and  general  services;  and 
he  rarely  becomes  a  factor  in  general  com- 
munity life. 

While  many  of  us  believe  that  the  home 
community  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  by  keep- 
ing the  older  person  in  the  community,  we 
need  the  Incentive  provided  In  S.  2877  to 
make  the  home  community  more  attractive. 
The  older  citizen  has  the  wisdom  of  long  ex- 
perience, the  perspective  of  years  of  trial  and 
error  and  the  time  for  community  work  that 
can  mean  major  strengths  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  also  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  In  many  communities  It 
Is  the  retirees  whose  children  are  grown,  who 
frequently  cast  the  votes  which  defeat  school 
bond  Issues,  community  recreation  programs 
and  other  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
general  well  being  of  the  community.  This  is 
regrettable  and  also  understandable.  The 
retiree  living  as  he  does  on  a  very  restricted 
Income  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  prospects  of  Increased  tax- 
ation, for  any  purpose,  can  only  be  regarded 
by  him  as  an  added  threat  to  his  ability  to 
survive.  Community  programs  which  recog- 
nize his  unique  role  and  his  unique  needs  can 
change  these  attitudes  In  constructive  ways. 


THE  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
26  Issue  of  the  International  Woodworker 
contains  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
the  so-called  antiriot  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
say  "so-called"  because,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  In 
the  name  of  curbing  rioting  In  urban 
ghettos  can  have  effects  in  many  other 
areas,  including  union  organizing  activi- 
ties. 

The  International  Woodworker  is  the 


publication  of  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  AFL-CIO.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Antiriot  Bill  Dangerotjs 

Organized  labor  may  be  the  true  target 
of  the  so-called  antl-rlot  bill  that  was 
pushed  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  against  a  background  of  racial 
violence  in  big  city  slums. 

The  bill  would  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
cross  state  lines  "with  the  intent"  of  incit- 
ing a  riot.  Conviction  would  bring  fines  up 
to  $10,000  and/or  five  years  In  prison  or  both. 

Although  backers  of  the  measure  orated 
loud  and  long  about  professional  agitators 
who  incite  slum  dwellers  to  riot,  the  blU 
quite  obvio\isly  is  intended  to  punish  clvU 
rights  workers  who  may  become  involved  in 
protest  demonstrations,  and  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  even  the  most  peaceful  civil 
rights  advocates  by  the  threat  of  severe 
punishment. 

We  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  see  through 
the  smoke  screen  and  kill  the  bill.  The  po- 
tential danger  of  the  measure  is  frightening. 

If  enacted  into  law,  the  blU  would  cover 
use  of  a  phone  or  radio  across  state  lines,  or 
activities  of  anyone  who  crosses  state  lines, 
to  incite  a  riot. 

A  riot,  under  the  definition  In  the  bill,  is 
"a  public  disturbance,  involving  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  per- 
sons, which  poses  an  immediate  danger  of 
damage  or  injury  to  property  or  persons." 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  an  International  or  regional  officer 
of  the  IWA  goes  into  another  state  to  assist 
a  local  imion  in  contract  negotiations  dur- 
ing a  legal  strike. 

During  his  visit,  the  employer  hires  a  num- 
ber of  strikebreakers  and  disturbances  break 
out  on  the  picket  line. 

Although  the  visiting  officer  was  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  picket  line  incidents, 
and  his  advice  and  counsel  to  the  local  union 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disturbance,  he 
could  be  charged  under  the  proposed  antl- 
rlot  law  and  would  be  subjected  to  harass- 
ment and  a  court  fight  to  prove  bis 
innocence. 

The  built-in  danger  of  this  bill  to  the 
trade  union  movement  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment several  weeks  ago  by  International 
President  A.  F.  Hartung  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  WilUam  Botkin,  members  of  the 
lUD  Executive  Board. 

In  an  alert  to  all  affiliated  unions,  the  lUD 
called  for  appeals  to  members  of  Congress 
not  to  adopt  such  a  "blunder-buss"  approach 
to  the  problem  of  urban  riots. 

"Congress  in  this  instance  seems  to  think 
with  Its  blood.  Iiistead  of  dealing  with  the 
origins  of  urban  riots,  in  lives  embittered  by 
stinking  houses,  bad  schools  and  lack  of 
Jobs,  It  acts  as  if  all  it  needs  to  stop  disturb- 
ances is  to  go  out  and  round  up  ringleaders," 
the  lUD  stated. 

The  anU-riot  bill,  HR  421,  passed  the 
House  by  a  topheavy  vote  and  now  Is  before 
the  Senate.  A  similar  provision  was  tacked 
onto  the  1966  Civil  Rights  Bill,  but  died 
when  the  measure  failed  to  receive  Senate 
approval. 

With  the  strong  poesibillty  of  more 
violence  in  city  slums  this  simuner,  the 
Senate  may  be  bulldozed  into  passage  of  the 
House  bill  by  a  tide  of  public  demand  for 
an  end  to  the  rioting. 

Each  member  of  this  luiion  should  take 
the  few  minutes  necessary  to  write  his  Sen- 
ators and  express  opposition  to  HR  421.  Urge 
your  Senators  to  work  instead  for  sliun 
clearance,    decent   housing    and    education. 


and  more  Jobs  for  the  underprivileged. 
These  programs  are  desperately  needed  and 
would  help  eliminate  the  basic  ca\ises   of 

the  rioting. 

MASSIVE  BUILDUP  OP  PERSONNEL 
IN  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Editor 
Louis  Stockstill,  of  the  authoritative 
Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  pre- 
sented a  second  article  in  the  Journal's 
August  5  issue  detailing  the  continuing 
massive  buildup  of  personnel  In  the  Mc- 
Namara  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Stockstill's  patient  research  from 
Federal  budget  accounts  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  figures  normally  so 
spread  out  and  illusory  as  to  defy  dis- 
covery, let  alone  interpretation. 

The  real  significance  of  this  article 
rests  in  the  fact  that  even  though  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  shifted  about  73,- 
000  civilians  from  the  services  to  the 
defense  agencies  and  related  DOD  ac- 
tivities, he  has  produced  no  economies 
in  civilian  employment  within  the  serv- 
ices. 

Today,  all  four  services  have  more 
civilians  than  they  had  before  he  initi- 
ated the  shifts.  I  find  this  especially  in- 
teresting in  light  of  DOD  testimony 
earlier  this  year  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  that — 

Rather  than  Increasing  the  size  of  the  De- 
fense establishment  we  have  already  achieved 
overall  manpower  savings.  (Page  3645,  Hoiise 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on  FY 
'68  Military  Construction  Authorization  bill.) 

Contrary  to  DOD  claims,  the  facts  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  that  the  number  of  permanent 
civilian  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  increased  about  200,- 
000  under  Secretary  McNamara;  super- 
grade  jobs  have  been  almost  tripled;  and 
the  civilian  payroll  is  $2.3  billion  higher 
today  than  it  was  when  Mr.  McNamara 
took  ofiBce. 

Mr.  McNamara  is  fond  of  pointing  out 
ills  dedication  to  cost-effectiveness  and 
savings.  I  find  his  personnel  policies 
neither  cost-effective  nor  a  savings. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  remarks  in  the 
Senate  last  May,  when  Mr.  McNamara 
took  office,  some  1,500  men  and  women 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Today,  just  6  years  later,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara personally  commands  a  work 
force  of  more  than  67,000  civilians. 

I  commented  in  May  that  I  know  many 
Senators  are  concerned  about  undue  sub- 
stitution of  civilian  suggestions  for  pro- 
fessional military  judgment  in  the  Pen- 
tagon; and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  while 
always  preserving  the  American  concept 
of  ultimate  civilian  control,  we  also  must 
give  very  great  weight,  particularly  in 
time  of  conflict,  to  the  views  of  trained 
military  men.  Certainly  we  must  not 
blanket  and  stifle  military  views  under 
ever-thickening  layers  of  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  commend  the  Stockstill  articles  to 
the  review  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent,  that  the  current  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
complete  with  accompanying  and  sepa- 
rate explanatory  tables.  I  also  ask  that 
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Biy  remarks  and  the  first  Stockstill  ar- 
t  cle  from  the  Rxcoed  of  May  16  be  re- 
p  rlnted  In  the  Record,  so  that  all  of  the 

I  icts  and  figures  on  this  matter  may  be 
g  ithered  in  one  place  and  r^dily  acces- 
s  ble  for  Senators  and  others  who  wish 
t  >  study  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
\  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8  5  follows: 

/  ND  Smx  TH«  Ydxow  Paces  Grow  :  The  Big 

DOD  BtniDUP — Pabt  n 

(By  LouiB  StockstUl) 

Top  brass  clvUlans  within  the  Defense  De- 
p  utment  have  mushroomed  like  an  atomic 
c  loud  during  the  tenure  oi  Secretary  Robert 
£ ,  McNamara. 

In  the  six  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 

I I  office,  the  powerful  Defense  chief  has 
e  dded  more  than  200,000  civilians  to  the  pay- 
r  )U  and  has  almost  tripled  the  number  of 
'super  grade"— GS-16,  -17  and  -18— posl- 
t  ons  In  the  defense  establishment. 

Civilian  payroll  costs  within  the  Depart- 
E  tent   currently  are   projected   to  be   about 

I  2.3-bUllon  higher  In  fiscal  '68  than  they  were 
i  I  the  final  Elsenhower  budget  submitted  to 
(ongreas    when    Secretary    McNamara    took 

0  Dee. 

Salaries  for  the  "super  grades" — an  elite 
f  >rce  which  has  zoomed  from  359  In  fiscal  '62 
t  >  931  in  fiscal  '68 — also  have  risen  sharply. 

I I  pay  grade  OS-18,  alone,  the  increase 
s  mounts  to  as  much  as  (7.400  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  three  "super  grades,"  the 

1  «f ense  Department,  like  other  Government 
s  gencles,  also  has  two  other  categories  of  top- 
I  aylng  jobs — "executive  level"  p>o8ts  and 
'special  poBitions"  created  by  the  Secretary. 

Today,  In  the  three  categories,  the  Defense 
I  lepartment  has  one  top-salaried  position  for 
c  ach  800  permanent  civilian  employees. 

By  contract,  the  military  forces  have  ap- 
]  roximat«ly  3,600  uniformed  personnel  for 
I  ach  flag  or  general  officer. 

An  earlier  Journal  survey  (6  May)  spot- 
1  gbted  the  growth  In  the  number  of  civilians 
\  rho  come  under  the  "direct  control"  of  Sec- 
I  Btary  McNamara.  The  article  pointed  out 
t  hat  when  the  Secretary  first  entered  the 
I  entagon,  he  had  about  1600  civilian  em- 
]  loyees  In  his  own  office  and  In  DoD  activities 
1  ,e  controlled  (apart  from  the  individual 
iBTVicea),  and  that  he  has  since  expanded 
t  his  number  into  a  work  force  of  67,000.  In 
I  ddltlon,  funds  to  pay  some  7,000  other 
( LvUians  are  included  in  the  FY  '60  budget 
1  or  DoD. 

These    74,000    civilian    employees    include 

<  nly  those  in  the  "DoD"  portion  of  the 
ludget.  Civilian  employees  in  the  Army, 
1  Tavy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  are  budg- 
I  ted  separately. 

Data  on  each  group — DoD,  Army,  Navy,  Air 
]  "orce  and  Marine  Corps — is  not  collected  un- 

<  ler  these  five  headings,  however,  but  Is 
I  pread  out  in  each  category  over  a  number 
<(  activities. 

For  example,  the  Navy  civilian  personnel 
1  udget  figures  are  strung  across  13  separate 
1  lUdget  accoiints.  Those  for  DoD  are  covered 
1  a  six  accounts.   - 

To  provide  a  simplified  picture  of  the  clvU- 
1  in  payroU  throughout  the  Defense  estab- 
1  Ishment,  The  Journal  has  collated  the  data 
I  s  it  applies  to  each  of  the  Services  and 
1  o  DoD,  proper.  No  such  simplified  presenta- 
'  Ion  of  the  statistics  is  available  to  the  Ho\ise 
t  nd  Senate  appropriation  subcommittee 
1  rbich  must  approve  or  disapprove  funds  re- 

<  [uested  for  the  civilian  payroll.  These  funds, 
1  or  FY  '68,  add  up  to  more  than  (8-blUion, 
i  nd  cover  1.2-mlllion  permanent  civilian  em- 
I  loyees  aa  weU  as  enormous  numbers  of 
1  emporary  and  part-time  workers  and  foreign 
I  latlonals  onployed  overseas. 

For  "overtime  and  holiday"  pay,  alone,  DoD 


has  budgeted  (318-mlllion  for  its  civilian 
work  force  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
biggest  portion  of  these  fimds  ($165 -million) 
will  go  to  Navy  workers.  Army  employees  will 
get  about  $96-mlllion  of  the  overtime  and 
holiday  pay;  $44-mllllon  is  budgeted  for  the 
Air  Force;  $9.6-million  will  go  to  DoD  em- 
ployees and  (3.2-mllllon  to  employees  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  overall  Defense  Department  budget 
as  It  applies  its  civilian  "personnel  compen- 
sation," there  are  two  main  categories.  One 
covers  employees  assigned  to  "military"  ac- 
tivities; the  other  covers  a  much  smaller 
number  of  employees  who  are  assigned  to 
"civil"  activities  such  as  administration  of 
the  Ryukyus,  Panama  Canal  Zone  acUvltles. 
the  Army  Civil  Engineer  program,  etc. 

The  detailed  analysis  given  here  Is  con- 
cerned solely  with  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees assigned  to  "military"  programs  in 
the  F'Y  '68  budget.  All  comparisons  of  fiscal 
1968  data  with  earlier  data  are  limited  to 
the  "civilian  personnel  compensation — mili- 
tary" budget  accounts. 

Employees  who  work  in  the  immediate  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  in  the 
offices  of  his  Deputy,  or  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  JCS,  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, Defense  RDT&E,  etc. — all  of  whom  are 
budgeted  within  the  Defense  Department, 
proper — are  pulled  together  in  this  analysis 
and  in  the  accompanying  charts  under  the 
broad  category  of  "DoD  civilians." 

Similarly,  employees  in  the  various  Army 
activities  are  lumped  under  the  single  head- 
ing of  "Army  employees."  The  same  applies 
to  Navy  employees,  Air  Force  employees  and 
Marine  Corps  employees. 

Where  "Defense-wide"  employees  are  men- 
tioned, all  five  groupings  are  covered:  DoD, 
Army,  Navy,  AP  and  Marines. 

This  distinction  Is  essential  Inasmuch  as 
a  high-ranking  Defense  Department  official 
who  was  questioned  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
the  earlier  Journal  article  on  "The  Big  DoD 
BuUd-Up"  denied  that  the  report  was  accu- 
rate. He  said  OSD  does  not  have  67,000  civil- 
Ian  workers.  He  was  correct  only  in  the  sense 
that  he  confined  his  disclaimer  to  OSD.  How- 
ever, OSD  is  merely  the  hub  of  the  much 
larger  DoD  civilian  payroll,  which  is  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  pajrrolls  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. 
The  Journal  article  was  addressed  to  "DoD," 
not  just  "OSD." 

Not  only  does  Secretary  McNamara  per- 
sonally control  the  67,000  employees  who  fall 
within  the  DoD  offices  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, but,  as  this  article  already  has  noted, 
he  controls  an  additional  7,000  civilian  work- 
ers in  the  DoD  research  program  and  other 
DoD  budget  accounts. 

Although  vast  numbers  of  the  employees 
assigned  to  the  DoD  Agencies  originally  were 
transferred  to  DoD  from  the  Services,  overall 
civilian  employment  throughout  the  Defense 
establishment  has  been  expanded  rather 
than  diminished. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  office,  he 
inherited  from  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion a  total  civilian  work  force  of  about 
1.008,000  people — Defense- wide.  Of  these,  only 
327  were  "super  grade"  employees.  Another 
359  fell  into  the  "executive  level"  or  "special 
position"  groups  at  the  top  of  the  pay  scale. 

However,  DoD  employees  constituted  only 
a  small  fragment  of  the  1,008,000  total.  They 
added  up  to  1492,  plus  95  in  the  Advance 
Research  Projects  Agency  and  about  200  as- 
signed to  the  military  assistance  program. 
At  the  time,  DoD  "super  grade"  employees 
numbered  105,  plus  9  In  ARPA.  The  other 
top-level  DoD  Jobs  numbered  52,  plus  13  In 
ARPA. 

Today,  Defense-wide,  the  civilian  work 
force  totals  more  than  1,200,000,  including 
931  "super  grade"  employees  and  612  other 
top-paying  positions. 

Of  this  number,  74,000  are  assigned  to  DoD, 


including  294  in  the  super-grades  and  113 
in  other  executive-level  or  special-positions. 

The  figures  disclose  that  DoD  today  has 
almost  as  many  super-grade  employees  as 
existed  Defense-wide  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara took  office,  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  civilian  employees  under  his  Immedi- 
ate control  has  mounted  astronomically. 

In  clustering  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
civilians  under  his  own  control,  Secretary 
McNamara  has,  at  the  same  time,  added 
heavier  layers  of  civilian  employees  In  each 
of  the  Services.  Consolidation  of  former  Serv- 
ice functions  into  "Defense  Agency"  func- 
tions did  not  result  in  reduced  forces  for  the 
Services.  In  fact,  the  Armed  Forces  ended 
up  with  more  civilians  than  they  had  to  start 
with  and  with  an  overall  total  which  is  higher 
than  the  Defense-wide  total  in  1962. 

Today,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  have  1,162,224  permanent  civil- 
ian employees.  In  1962  they  had  1,013,680. 
Numerically,  the  biggest  Increase  has  oc- 
curred In  the  Army;  proportionately,  the 
Marines  have  experienced  the  largest  growth. 

In  round  figures,  in  1962,  the  Army  had 
353,000  civilians,  the  Navy  338,000,  the  Air 
Force  306,000  and  the  Marines  16,000.  To- 
day, the  Army  total  is  429,000,  the  Navy 
386,000,  the  Air  Force  324,000  and  the  Ma- 
rines 21,000. 

In  the  super-grades  in  1962,  the  four  Serv- 
ices had  215  employees.  Today,  the  nvunber 
of  employees  In  grades  GS-16,  17  and  18 
adds  up  to  637  (chart,  page  32) .  In  pay  grade 
GS-16,  alone,  the  Navy  today  has  more  em- 
ployees than  the  number  In  all  super-grades 
In  all  four  Services  six  and  one-half  years 
ago. 

The  nimibers  are  even  more  significant  in 
light  of  two  additional  factors:  (1)  Pay  for 
the  super-grades  today  ranges — In  round  fig- 
ures— from  a  low  of  $20,000  to  a  high  of 
$26,000,  and  (2)  the  nimiber  of  employees 
in  the  top  grade — GS-18 — has  been  almost 
doubled.  Pay  for  a  GS-18  In  1962  was  $18,- 
500  and  the  four  Services  had  only  13  civil- 
ians in  this  grade  at  the  time.  Today,  the 
Air  Force  has  9,  the  Navy  7,  and  the  Army  6. 

Growth  In  the  GS-16  rating  has  been 
most  marked,  however.  In  1962,  the  four 
Services  employed  only  150  civilians  in  this 
grade.  Today,  they  have  548  GS-16  em- 
ployees— or  almost  four  times  as  many.  The 
present  pay  range  for  this  group  is  $20,075 
to  $25,435. 

The  big  build-up  of  civilian  employees 
within  DoD  and  the  Services  is  paralleled 
by  publication  of  heftier  and  heftier  Pen- 
tagon telephone  directories.  The  earlier 
Journal  article  pointed  out  that  the  DoD 
yellow-page  section  of  the  directory  (which 
lists  mostly  executive  employees)  covered 
three  and  one-half  pages  when  Secretary 
McNamara  took  office,  but  had  grown  to 
10V4  pages  with  Issuance  of  the  "Spring 
1967"  telephone  book. 

The  Directory  is  still  growing.  The  new, 
"Summer  1967"  issue  Is  now  off  the  press 
and  the  number  of  DoD  yellow  pages  has 
again  been  expanded — by  about  70  listings. 
Similarly,  the  total  size  of  the  "yellow"  sec- 
tion (including  all  DoD  and  Service  list- 
ings) increased  from  124  pages  In  the 
"spring"  1967  Issue  to  158  pages  In  the  "sum- 
mer" 1967  Issue. 

In  the  six  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 
in  office.  Secretary  McNamara  has  added 
200,000  permanent  civilian  employees  to  the 
Defense-wide  organization  and  has  brought 
74,000  of  these  employees  under  his  direct 
control. 

He  has  Increased  the  number  of  DoD 
super-grade  and  executive  positions  from 
179  to  407  and  has  similarly  boosted  the 
number  of  top-pay  civilian  posts  in  the  four 
Services  from  529  to  more  than  1,136. 

Payroll  costs  for  the  overall  civilian  work 
force  hav»  mounted  by  about  $2.3-blllIon. 
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Total,  civilian 
compensation 


Number  of 

permanent 

civilian 

positions 


Increase 

in 
personnel 
since  1966 


Department  of 

fietense    _  »00,000,000  74,145  5,249 

Army        '"      2,900,000,000  429,289  59,071 

Nnvv -  -  2,300.000,000  386,689  49,601 

AirForce'""'        --  2,200,000,000  324,592  23,230 

Marine  Corps. 113,000,000  21,654  3,899 

Total- 8,100,000,000      1,236,369       141,050 

I  Does  not  include  "civil"  activities  sucli  as  maintenance  o) 
cemeteries,  administration  of  tfie  Ryul<yus,  Panama  Canal  Zone 
activities.  Army  Civil  Engineers,  Soldier's  Home  or  v»ildlife 
conservation,  whicfi  account  for  an  additional  50,000  employees 
earning  $382,000,000. 

AT   THE   TOP    or    THE    HEAP 

More  than  1500  employees  are  assigned  to 
top  civilian  jobs  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  In  the  fiscal  '68  budget. 

Those  occupying  the  senior  civilian  posi- 
tions are  employees  in  the  so-called  "super 
grades"  (GS-16,  GS-17  and  GS-18);  those  In 
Executive  Levels  I  through  V;  and  those  In 
"special"  positions  created  under  Public  Law 
313. 

The  biggest  group  of  top-salaried  civilians 
is  employed  by  the  Navy.  Second  place  goes 
to  civilian  employees  who  are  under  the  "di- 
rect control"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Among  the  four  Services,  the  Navy  also  is 
well  out  in  front  in  all  but  one  category  of 
civilian  employment,  and  is  far  ahead  in  the 
number  of  employees  with  GS-16  ratings.  In 
the  GS-16  group  (top  salary,  $25,435),  the 
Navy  has  more  employees  than  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  combined. 

The  Air  Force  holds  a  slight  Service-lead 
In  the  GS-18  category,  and  outdistances  the 
Army  In  all  but  the  lowest  of  the  hlgh-pald 
groups. 

The  combined  total  of  top  civilian  posi- 
tions in  DoD  and  the  fo\ir  Services  adds  up 
to  1,542  super-  and  super-super-grade  jobs 
within  an  overall  civilian  work  force  of  about 
1,200,000.  The  statistics  do  not  Include  ci- 
vilians employed  in  "civil"  DoD  functions — 
such  as  the  administration  of  the  Ryukyus — 
or  the  super-grade  jobs  held  by  such  em- 
ployees. The  latter  group  are  carried  In  sep- 
arate accounts  In  the  budget  docimaents 
from  civilian  employees  charged  to  the  "mili- 
tary" programs  of  the  Defense  Department. 
If  Included  In  the  overall  total,  the  "clvU" 


function  civilians  would  boost  total  DoD  em- 
ployment and  the  total  number  of  super- 
grade  jobs. 

Here  Is  a  complete  picture  of  the  top-pay- 
ing civilian  Jobs  budgeted  for  each  of  the 
Services  in  fiscal  '68  (under  "personnel  com- 
pensation— military"),  together  with  those 
under  the  "direct  control"  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara: 
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GS 

-17 

GS 

-18 

Others  i 

Total 

Department  of 

Defense 

179 

/8 

3/ 

113 

407 

Army 

142 

17 

6 

140 

305 

Navy 

276 

25 

7 

214 

522 

Air  Force 

130 

23 

9 

144 

306 

Marine  Corps.... 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

ToUi 

727 

145 

59 

612 

1,543 

>  IncludesSecretaries,  Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries,  Assistant 
Secretaries,  all  executive  level  I  through  V  employees  and 
"special"  positions  created  by  Public  Law  313. 

AN  INCREASE  Or    13,000  IN  GS-11   TO  GS-IS 
GRADES   IN    2   TEARS 

In  the  five  top  civilian  pay  grades  im- 
mediately below  the  super-grades,  the  De- 
fense Department  FY  '68  budget  calls  for  a 
total  of  167,634  employees  assigned  to  "mili- 
tary" functions  of  the  Defense  Department. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  almost  13,000  since 
1966. 

Pay  for  these  grades — GS-11  through  GS- 
15 — ranges  from  a  low  of  $9,221  for  an  em- 
ployee at  the  bottom  of  the  GS-11  rating 
(top  pay  In  this  category  Is  more  than  $12,- 
000),  to  a  high  of  $23,000  In  the  GS-15  rat- 
ing (where  the  lowest  pay  is  $17,550). 

The  Army  is  the  biggest  employer  In  the 
GS-11  through  GS-15  grouping,  with  a 
budget  for  almost  60,0(X)  workers  in  these 
ratings  during  FY  '68. 

The  Navy  Is  second  with  47,000;  the  Air 
Force  U  third  with  almost  41,400;  DoD  is 
fourth  with  18,5(X),  and  the  Marine  Corps  Is 
in  last  place  with  a  total  of  871. 

Growth  of  employment  in  the  GS-11 
through  GS-16  ratings  has  been  heaviest 
in  the  Navy  during  the  past  two  years,  with 
the  addition  of  5700  new  workers  in  the  five 
grades.  The  Army  has  added  almost  4500, 
and  the  Air  Force  and  DoD  have  both  added 
more  than  one  thousand. 

Here  Is  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  In  the  four  grades  for  each 
of  the  Services  and  DoD,  showing  the  actual 
1966  total  (top  line)  and  the  budgeted  FY 
'68  total  (bottom  line),  together  with  the 
overall  increase  for  the  two  year  period: 
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10,282 

17.407 

21,350 

2,110 

5,143 

10,685 

18,510 

23.256 

1.412 

3,416 

8,665 

12,088 

15,855 

1,854 

4,202 

9,604 

13,513 

17,978 

1.127 

2,920 

7,320 

12,231 

16,471 

1,260 

3,146 

7,434 

12,484 

17,062 

14 

26 

115 

182 

341 

31 

64 

135 

216 

425 

17,5071 
18,513/ 
55.2421 
59,704/ 
41,436\ 
47, 151/ 
40.0691 
41.395/ 
6781 
87i; 


1,006 
4,462 
5,715 
1,326 
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The  Bio  DOD  Buildup 
Mr.  TowEB.  Mr.  President,  the  authorita- 
tive and  professional  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  printed  In  its  May  4  edition  an 
enlightening  article  tracing  the  massive  per- 
sonnel growth  of  the  civilian  forces  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  tenure  of 
Secretary  McNamara. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara took  office  some  1,600  men  and  wom- 
en were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  sec- 
retary. Today.  Just  6  years  later  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara personally  commands  a  work  force 
of  67,000  civilians. 

I  know  all  Senators  are  concerned  about 
continuing  growth  of  Federal  bureaucracies, 


and  I  also  know  many  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about  undue  substitution  of  civilian 
suggestions  for  professional  military  Judg- 
ment in  the  Pentagon.  I,  for  one.  believe  that 
while  always  preserving  the  American  con- 
cept of  ultimate  civilian  control,  we  also 
must  give  very  great  weight,  particularly  In 
time  of  conflict,  to  the  views  of  trained  mili- 
tary men.  Certainly,  we  must  not  blanket 
and  stifle  military  views  under  ever-thicken- 
ing layers  of  civilian  bureaucracy. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  b«  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


"escalation    of    the    yellow    pages THE    BIG 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE   BTHLDtrP 

"(By  Louis  Stockstill) 

"What  started  out  20  years  ago  as  a  small 
office  to  'coordinate'  the  activities  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  has  emerged  on 
the  eve  of  manhood  with  hardly  a  recogniz- 
able feature  of  its  Infancy. 

"The  once  small-boned,  diminutive  crea- 
ture has  muscled-up,  fleshed-out,  and 
grown  into  a  towering  endomorph.  Charac- 
teristically, most  of  the  growth  took  place 
during  the  teen  years — the  years  since  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  6.  McNamara  be- 
came housemother. 

"When  he  took  office  in  1961,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  Inherited  from  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  an  organization 
whose  civilian  work  force — those  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  SecDef — totalled  about 
1500  men  and  women. 

"The  changes  that  have  since  taken  place 
In  the  DoD  civilian  payroll   are  staggering. 

"Today — after  an  unprecedented  six  years 
In  office  and  numerous  organizational 
changes  which  have  added  hefty  layers  to 
the  Pentagon's  manpower  biceps — Secretary 
McNamara  personally  commands  a  work 
force  of  67,000  'headquarters'  civilians. 

"The  outer  skin  consists  of  150  ranking 
aides  who  earn  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year. 

"Next  comes  a  layer  of  muscle  composed 
of  300  civilian  employees  whose  pay  is  $20,- 
000  to  $24,280,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
others  whose  avereige  salary  Is  about  $19,000. 

"Descending  layers  of  tissue  are  held  to- 
gether by  some  24,000  employees  who  are  In 
pay  brackets  with  a  top-salary  range  of  $10,- 
000  to  $17,000.  For  this  group,  alone,  salaries 
total  $252  million. 

"The  67,000  men  and  women  who  now 
crowd  Secretary  McNamara's  payroll  (an  In- 
crease of  6,000  in  the  past  year)  constitute 
only  DoD  civilians.  Not  taken  into  accounts 
are  the  thousands  of  military  personnel  as- 
signed to  DoD  offices.  Nor  does  the  number 
embrace  the  million  civilians  or  the  three- 
million  uniformed  personnel  directly  under 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps. 

"The  DoD  civilians  have  bloomed  with  the 
speed  of  a  spring  crop  of  dandelions. 

"Shortly  after  Secretary  McNamara  first 
took  office,  he  complained  (February  1961) 
that  there  were  too  many  Pentagon  'execu- 
tives' reporting  directly  to  him  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  said  15  Pres- 
idential appointees  fell  Into  this  category, 
and  the  situation  was  'Impossible.' 

"The  only  major  way  It  has  since  changed, 
however,  is  that  the  number  of  top  civilians 
has  proliferated. 

"At  the  time  of  Secretary  McNamara's  1961 
statement,  the  DoD  Secretariat  included — In 
addition  to  the  SecDef  and  Deputy  SecDef — 
the  following  officials:  Director  of  Defense 
Research  &  Engineering  ($22,000);  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  ($20,000);  the 
DoD  General  Counsel  ($20,000)  and  an  As- 
sistant to  the  SecDef  ($20,000).  In  addition, 
there  were  13  DoD  civilians  earning  $19,000 
each. 

"Today,  the  top  Jobs  still  exist,  but  the 
wages  have  been  upgraded  and  large  num- 
bers of  other  high-salaried  executives  have 
been  added. 

"Current  data  shows  that  the  Secretariat 
now  includes  Secretary  McNamara  ($35,000), 
Deputy  SecDep  Cyrus  Vance  ($30,000),  the 
Director  of  Defense  R&E  ($28,500),  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  ($27,000  each), 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  ($27,000),  the 
'principal'  Deputy  Director  of  DR&E  ($27,- 
000),  and  11  assistants  who  earn  $26,000. 

"Those  in  the  $26,000  bracket  include  the 
Assistant  to  the  SecDef  (Legislative  Affairs), 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  SecDef,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee 
to  the  AEC,  the  Deputy  AMlrtant  SecDef 
(Comptroller),  the  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
the  Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
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I  icta  Agency,  and  five  more  Oepnty  IXrecton 

a  DR&E. 
-In  additlosi.  today  there  are  128  other  top 

>oD  aldea  who  earn  $26JBOO-926,800  per  year. 

"This  group  Includes  26  Deputy  Aaslatant 

i  iecretarlee  of  Defense  (one  of  whom  has  Jiut 

)een  added),  five  Deputy  DoD  Comptrollers, 
:  our  AaslBtant  DoD  General  Ck>unsels,  Spe- 
I  lal  AMlstanta  and  Assistants  to  the  SecDef 
i  knd  Deputy  SecDef,  and  dozens  of  others 
'  rho  hold  titles  as  directors,  deputy  direc- 

on,  assistant  directors,  assistant  deputy  dl- 
:  ectors.  deputy  assistant  directors,  assistants 
:  or  .  .  ..  chiefs  of  .  .  ..  assistant  chiefs  and 
I  pedal  assistants. 

"(llie  Defense  Department  civilian  man- 
;  >ower   budget  also  covers  funds  to  pay  a 

itafl  assistant'  for  President  Johnson — 
•■  22,086 — and  an  'aide'  for  Vice  President 
:  lumphrey — $22,756.) 

"The  next  biggest  DoD  civilian-employee 
I  Toup  includes  almost  300  In  the  $20,000  to 
1  24,280  bracket,  plus  more  than  1,000  others 

•  ?hose  pay  Is  not  specified  on  an  individual 
:  lasls  (In  data  which  has  been  furnished  to 
'  Congress) ,  but  whose  average  salary  Is  about 
(  19.000.  A  spot-check  of  340  of  the  Jobs  in 
'  he  latter  group  disclosed  an  average  salary 

<  ft  919,573. 

"Tor  23  'digital  computer  systems  admlnis- 

■  rators'  alone,  the  average  salary  Is  $19,- 
i  ai.30.  POr  three  'historians.'  it  is  $19,775.67. 

"But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  list. 

"The  largest  group  of  Defense  Department 
I  iTlIlan  workers  who  come  under  Secretary 
:  CcNamara's  direct  control — some  24,500 — 
:  all  into  pay  grades  GS-9,  10, 11,  12  and  13.  Of 
1  hese,  more  than  11,000  are  in  pay  brackets 
'  rhere  the  top-salaries  range  from  $12,000  to 
I  18,906. 

"Growth  of  the  aS-9  to  as-13  group  has 
1  leen  spectacnlar.  Although  much  of  it  can 
1  le  attributed  to  Initial  transfers  of  person- 
I  lel  for  the  individual  Services  to  the  new 
1  >efense  Agencies  created  under  Secretary 
1  fcNamara,  this  offers  only  a  partial  explana- 

■  Ion.  In  the  past  two  years,  alone,  there  has 
1  leen  an  Increase  of  more  than  8.600  DoD 
(  n^loyees  In  the  GS-9  to  OS-13  group — 
:  rom  23,806  In  fiscal  '66,  to  32,414  budgeted 
:  or  the  new  fiscal  year  which  starts  1  July. 

"When    Secretary    McNamara    took    ofllce, 

■  here  were  less  than   160  such  positions  In 

:>oD. 

"In  providing  Congress  with  a  breakdown 
I  f  the  DoD  civilian  employees,  the  Admlnls- 

■  ration,    purposely    or    otherwise,    has    con- 

<  ealed  the  specific  DoD  activity  to  which  they 
I  re  assigned,  except  where  Job-title  (Deputy 
1  )lrector  DR&E,  for  example)  is  self-explana- 
lory. 

"The  salaries  for  the  entire  group  of  DoD 
i  IvUlana — Including  Secretary  WcNamara. 
]  Imsetf — are  budgeted,  incongruously,  under 
1  he  Department's  appropriations  account 
1  or  *Operatlons  and  maintenance.  Defense 
.1  kgencles.'  This  makes  them  somewhat  dllB- 

*  ult  to  digest,  since  several  six-course  meals 
I  re  spread  on  the  banquet  table  at  once. 
J  Lnd  It  wUl  suggest  to  some  that  the  prac- 
1 1ce  may  have  been  designed  more  to  con- 
i  use  than  clarify. 

"Isolated  examples  from  long  lists  of 
( Ivlllan  employees  In  pay  grades  GS-14  and 
i  i6-15,  alone,  show  that  DoD  has  271  auditors 
« imlng  $4.7-mlUlon  annually;  69  digital  com- 
puter systems  administrators  earning  $12- 
1  lUllon;  23  digital  computer  systems  analysts 
<amlng  $390,000:  30  systems  antilysts  eam- 
iQg  over  $600,000;  66  management  analysts 
I  amlng  fOeojXX);  64  prograaa  analysts  eam- 
i  og  $1.3-mlHlnn.  and  16  management  evalua- 
llon  offloera  earning  about  $290,000.  There's 
1  lo  evidence  to  Indicate  how  many  of  these 
( mployeea  are  assigned  to  ;;he  Office  of  the 
!  ecretary  of  Defense,  how  many  to  the  De- 
lense  Supply  Agency,  Defense  Intelligence 
i  gency.  D^ense  Oommunlcations  Agency,  or 
( ther  DoD  actlTlty. 

"And.  the  laoUted  examples  barely  scratch 


the  snrfaee.  At  levels  of  employment  below 
GS-14.  there  Is  no  break-down  even  by  title. 
The  DoD  civilian  employees  In  the  latter 
groups  are  simply  lumped  into  numerical 
designations.  If  listed,  separately,  they 
would  take  up  as  much  sptace  as  the  entire 
telephone  book  for  a  good-sized  city.  Those 
in  GS-9  through  GS-13  pay  grades,  for  ex- 
ample, number  more  than  24.000.  Their  com- 
bined pay  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  biUlon 
dollars. 

"As  previously  indicated,  growth  of  the 
DoD  civilian  manpower  force  can  be  attrib- 
uted In  part  to  the  establishment  of  central 
agencies  to  direct  such  functions  as  supply, 
intelligence  and  communications.  Many  of 
the  employees  of  these  agencies  were  trans- 
ferred from  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  pay- 
rolls to  the  DoD  pa3nroll.  But  the  agencies 
have  continued  to  grow. 

"The  average  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  DoD  In  fiscal  '66  was  53,206.  In  the  fiscal 
'68  budget,  the  Department  has  estimated  an 
average  total  of  68,193 — an  increase  of  about 
15,000.  Poinds  requested  for  the  DoD  civilian 
payroll  In  FT  '68  add  up  to  almost  $600 
million. 

"Much  of  the  DoD  civilian  manpower 
buildup  has  taken  place  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"In  the  fiscal  '61  Defense  budget,  submitted 
to  Congress  just  before  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office,  $20-milllon  was  sought  for  'di- 
rection and  coordination  of  defense  activities 
(total  obligations) .' 

"At  the  time,  there  were  In  OSD,  11  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  two 
Deputy  Directors  of  Defense  R&E.  Today, 
Secretary  McNamara  has  seven  Deputy  Direc- 
tors of  Defense  R&E,  one  Deputy  General 
Counsel  and  32  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense.  (Five  of  the  posts  are  held  by 
military  officers.) 

"Also  at  the  time  of  the  FT  '61  budget  pres- 
entation, OSD  had  46  Public-Law  313  ci- 
vilian employees,  including  eight  In  ARPA. 
Today,  the  Depsirtment  has  81  of  the  special 
'positions  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.'  About  half  of  the  group  earn  more 
than  $25,000  per  year. 

"A  comparison  of  the  listings  in  the  Pen- 
tagon telephone  directory  Illustrate  to  some 
extent  what  has  been  happening.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961,  the  Defense  Department  section  of 
the  book's  yellow  pages  (where  mostly  execu- 
tive-types are  Usted)  took  up  three  and  one- 
half  pages.  The  same  section  In  the  'Spring 
1967'  Issue  of  the  director  covers  ten  and 
one-half  pages. 

"The  increase  In  the  DoD  civilian  payroll 
over  the  six  years  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
tenure  has  been  prodigious,  both  In  overall 
nmnbers  and  In  the  number  caliber  at  top- 
salaried  workers.  And,  regardless  of  where  the 
employees  came  from — whether  by  trans- 
fer from  the  individual  Services  or  by  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs — the  big  work  force  dra- 
matically imderscores  the  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  brought  the  direc- 
tion of  Armed  Forces  activities  under  the 
centralized  control. 

"A  Capitol  Hill  source  who  has  been  un- 
easily eyeing  Mr.  McNamara's  big  build-up, 
recently  commented:  It's  true,  he  has  ac- 
complished a  lot — but  he  didn't  do  It  with- 
out assistance.' 

"Nor,  as  the  DoD  manpower  data  attests, 
without  assistants." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  biisiness? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PresI- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CALL   or  THX  XOLX. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
This  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  213  Leg.] 

Baker 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Bayb 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Clark 

Kuchel 

TsUmadge 

Cotton 

Lausche 

WiUiams  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
DALE],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pikcy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Viriglnla. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Symington 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Brrtn 

McClellan 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

McGovern 

Ty  dings 

Qrlffln 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J 

Harris 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Bilr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows:  In  the  bill 
itself,  on  page  3,  in  line  23,  strike  out  the 
word  "Bank."  The  rest  of  the  language 
has  already  been  stricken  in  that  line  as 
a  resiHt  of  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  Then  I 
submit  new  language  to  follow  on  page 
3.  and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modified  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  section  2,  strike 
"Bank."  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Bank, 
unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  such  determination  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
there  is  passed  by  either  of  the  two  Houses 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  concur  in  such  determina- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  (1) 
the  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  shall 
be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die,  but  (11)  in  the  computation 
of  the  sixty-day  period  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
amendment  there  is  a  matter  that  is  a 
little  more  fundamental  than  has  been 
discussed  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  our 
attention  to  this  measure.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  really  fundamental  and  it  goes 
to  the  authority  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives to  have  some  voice  in  the  ap- 
proval of  a  project  when  the  President 
play  have  waived  the  provisions  of  this 
WU  in  the  national  interest. 

1  point  out.  first  of  all,  that  in  the  Con- 


stitution it  was  no  accident  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  was  dealt  with  first.  It  is 
article  I  in  the  Constitution  that  creates 
the  legislative  branch.  Thereafter  come 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 

In  setting  up  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  we  could  well  understand 
that  those  framers,  being  frugal  and 
thrifty  people,  who  were  watching  over 
the  purse  strings,  and  upon  whom  was 
conferred  the  power  of  the  purse,  as 
against  the  power  of  the  sword,  were 
going  to  make  pretty  sure  that,  consti- 
tutionally, no  money  would  leave  the 
Federal  Treasury  except  in  pursuance  of 
an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

That  language  is  clear  as  crystal,  and 
they  did  it,  I  am  sure,  because  they  knew 
the  abuses  that  might  creep  In  unless 
they  kept  tight  rein  upon  the  revenues 
that  were  derived  from  the  people. 

That  is  what  is  involved  in  this 
amendment.  It  provides,  in  substance, 
that  when  the  President  has  made  a  find- 
ing and  a  determination  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  would  be  served  by  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
bill,  the  people's  representatives  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  waive  any  such  pur- 
chase or  program  of  insurance  or  guar- 
antees or  the  extension  of  credit,  be- 
cause those  are  things  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  people's  representatives, 
and  they  should  not  be  pledged  or  hy- 
pothecated unless  Congress  Itself,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  an  opportimity  to 
evaluate  the  program. 

So  this  amendment  provides  that  when 
the  President  has  made  that  finding,  has 
made  that  determination,  it  is  still 
within  the  province  of  the  Congress  to 
take  a  look  and  have  60  days  in  which 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  like 
to  consider  a  concurrent  resolution,  and, 
in  the  event  it  does,  if  one  House  dis- 
approves, then,  of  course,  this  project, 
this  purchase,  this  extension  of  credit, 
cannot  be  consummated  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  regain,  recap- 
ture, and  keep  for  the  people  themselves 
the  constitutional  power  and  the  neces- 
sary surveillance  of  money  that  goes  out 
of  the  Treasury  in  one  form  or  another. 

This  is  not  a  new  formula  by  any 
means.  It  is  something  which,  after  all, 
we  have  used  in  every  reorganization 
bill  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. When  the  proposition  Is  submitted, 
Congress  simply  has  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  resolution,  and  If  one  House 
says,  "No,"  that  ends  it. 

I  need  not  labor  the  amendment,  be- 
cause that  is  the  whole  story.  It  would 
take  care  of  a  case  like  the  Fiat  Motor 
Car  Co.,  because  the  President  might.  In 
his  wisdom,  see  fit  to  say  such  a  matter 
is  in  the  national  Interest  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
instant  bill,  give  it  his  approval  and  say 
that  he  will  notify  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  trouble  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  that  it  comes  Into 
play,  and  only  modestly  and  moderately, 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  from  the  barn. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  It  before 
that  happens.  That  is  the  purpose  and 
the  purport  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  quite  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
my  discussion  of  the  matter  right  there. 


Copies  of  the  amendment  have  been 
made  available  to  all  Senators,  and  I  rest 
the  case  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  first 
point  I  should  like  to  make  is  this:  With 
the  legislation  which  is  now  on  ihe  law 
books,  and  this  bill  as  it  has  been 
amended  up  to  this  point,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  covered  most  of  the 
situations  or  potential  situations  in  solv- 
ing trade  with  Communist  countries, 
either  directly  or  as  third -party  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  of  concern  to 
Senators  participating  in  this  debate. 
There  has  been  discussion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, especially  about  the  so-called  Plat 
deal,  or  the  so-called  Fiat-type  deal,  as 
Illustrative  of  the  kind  of  situation  which 
is  of  concern  to  Senators. 

The  Byrd  amendment  to  which  the 
Senate  agreed  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment  effectively  prohibits  the 
use  of  Export-Import  Bank  credit  for 
trade  with  Communist  countries  for  the 
duration  of  our  preoccupation  In  the 
South  Vietnameoe  war.  In  my  judgment, 
it  was  clearly  Intended  to  cover  the  Fiat- 
type  deal.  So,  in  terms  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  of  concern  to  Senators, 
and  which  prompted  them  to  support 
the  Byrd  amendment,  the  Senate  ap- 
pears already  to  have  ticted  effectively. 

With  that  as  background,  then,  Mr. 
President,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  about  dealing  with 
the  kind  of  Involvement  in  the  exercise 
of  Executive  authority  which  the  pro- 
posed amendment  represents.  If  we  have 
already  taken  care  of  the  problem  of 
trading  with  Communist  countrie.;  which 
has  preoccupied  the  Senate  for  2  days, 
then  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to 
indulge  in  an  exercise  with  obvious  con- 
stitutional implications. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  give  the  President  discretion, 
but  then  would  permit  either  House  of 
Congress  to  overturn  his  determination. 
It  represents  an  effort  to  give  Congress 
the  authority  to  exercise  Executive  and 
not  legislative  power.  In  my  judgment 
and  In  the  judgment  of  people  In  the 
Ewimlnistration  who  are  concerned  with 
that  problem,  ruch  a  procedure  Is  of 
doubtful  constitutionality,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First  of  all,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to 
shortcut  the  executive  process  by  per- 
mitting one  House  of  Congress  to  reverse 
an  executive  determination  made  pur- 
suant to  law,  without  following  the  legis- 
lative process  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  represents,  in  short,  the  grant- 
ing to  the  President  of  authority,  by 
proper  legislative  process,  and  then 
withdrawing  that  authority  without  fol- 
lowing proper  legislative  process;  and  it 
would  do  so  in  that  field  of  Executive 
responsibility — ^foreign  affairs — as  to 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  the  President  the  greatest 
power.  Furthermore,  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  presidential 
veto. 

So  what  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  in 
effect,  would  amount  to,  Mr.  President, 
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'  rooM  be  a  mtasoM  of  gtving  Ctmgress  a 
veto  an  admlalatnitlTe  and  executive 
icts  of  the  President,  exercised  pursuant 
o  legislative  auttacnity,  rather  than  the 
everse. 

Second,  Bir.  President,  the  amendment 
rould  require  Inaction  on  any  matter 
tubjeet  to  presidential  discretion  for  at 
east  2  months,  and  possibly  for  as  much 
L8  a  year.  If  Congress  Is  not  in  session. 
Vbia  delay  could  well  hamstring  the  ex- 
icutlve  process,  and  would  perhaps  pre- 
rent  action  determined  by  the  President 

0  be  In  the  national  interest. 
President  Jc^nson  commented  on  this 

jolnt  when  he  vetoed  the  Military  Aa- 
;horlzatlon  Act  of  1965,  by  saying: 

We  eaanot  commit  ourselves,  for  the  pro- 
onged  period  required  by  this  bill,  t«  delay 
tetion  neceaaary  to  meet  the  realities  of  the 
doubled  world  In  which  we  live. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
)lace  Congress  in  a  seat  at  the  Export- 
[mport  Bank,  administering  executive 
luthorlty  given  to  the  President  of  the 
7nlted  States  with  respect  to  these  im- 
portant responsibilities  in  the  world. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  we  rejected 
m  amendment  undertaking  to  prohibit 
:he  exercise  of  the  Presidential  dlscre- 
ion  provided  In  the  bill,  because,  pre- 
mmably,  the  Senate  was  influenced  by 
^e  argument  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
lo  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  for  5 
rears  into  the  future,  that  change  was 
ioiag  on  in  the  Communist  world,  and 
that  we  ought  to  equip  ourselves  to  in- 
Sxience  that  change  and  to  take  advan- 
tage ot  any  opportunities  created  by  that 
shange. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Senate  yesterday 
gras  moved  by  a  very  sensitive  and  deli- 
»te  question  Involving  the  exercise  of 
[xresldentlal  discretion,  and  decided  that 
It  ought  not  to  presume  to  look  5  years 
Bihead,  and  say  in  advance  that  It  could 
not  conceive  of  an  instance  where  it 
might  be  In  the  national  interest  for  the 
E*re8ident  to  exercise  such  discretion. 

Now,  having  made  that  decision,  the 
Senate  must  consider  this  method  of 
making  the  exercise  of  the  President's 
discretion  inflexible. 

Assume  that  the  President  does  iden- 
tify a  moment  or  a  change  or  an  oppor- 
tunity, at  some  point  in  the  next  5  years, 
when  the  exercise  of  that  discretion 
would  be  in  the  national  interest — an 
opportunity  that  It  might  be  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  time.  The  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
say,  "In  that  Instance,  the  President  will 
not  be  permitted  to  act  as  the  circum- 
stances might  indicate,  but  he  must 
bring  Congress  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  for  a  period  that  could  extend 
for  as  long  as  2  to  5  months. 

So  what  we  refused  to  do  yesterday — 
hamstring  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  unknown  future — ^we  are  again  asked 
to  do,  in  a  different  form,  today.  And  may 

1  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  asked  to 
do  It  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  al- 
ready, with  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  the  Senate  has  acted  to  deal 
effectively,  I  think,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  supported  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, with  the  problems  which  have 
stimulated  these  amendments  and  so 
much  of  this  controversial  discussion. 


Mr.  President,  President  Johnson  and 
his  predecessors  have  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  proposed  legislation  con- 
taining provisions  attempting  to  short- 
cut the  legislative  process. 

As  Attorney  General  Mitchell  advised 
President  Hoover,  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  It  would  enable  Congress, 
through  committees  or  persons  selected 
by  it,  gradually  to  take  over  all  execu- 
tive functions,  or  at  least  to  exercise  a 
veto  power  upon  executive  action,  not  by 
legislation  withdrawing  the  authority 
which  would  have  to  follow,  I  may  say 
parenthetically,  the  legislative  process, 
but  by  action  of  committees  or,  in  this 
instance,  of  either  House  acting  sepa- 
rately from  the  other. 

That  is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  the  leg- 
islative authority.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
participate  in  the  exercise  of  executive 
authority,  neither  of  which  alternatives 
is  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  in  the 
veto  message  to  which  I  have  referred : 

By  the  Constitution  the  executive  power 
Is  vested  in  the  President.  The  President  can- 
not sign  Into  law  a  bill  which  substantially 
Inhibits  him  from  performing  his  duty.  The 
times  do  not  permit  it,  the  Constitution 
prohibits  It. 

The  President  in  that  language  was 
discussing  a  bill  relating  to  the  military, 
but  the  same  considerations  apply  to  his 
duty  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  has  been  true 
for  so  much  of  the  time  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  the  issues  which  are  in- 
volved when  Senators  are  preoccupied 
elsewhere.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  do 
so  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  is  highly  charged  with  emotion,  in 
which  the  emotional  argument  is  so  ob- 
viously clear  suid  evident  that  when  one 
counters  it,  he  must  resort  to  dull,  dry 
constitutional  arguments. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  Is  a 
constitutional  problem.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional problem  as  to  which  there  are 
precedents  relating  to  the  view  of  the 
President — and  not  just  one  President — 
with  respect  to  the  view  of  other  author- 
ities. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
in  that  long  hot  simnmer,  of  the  wisdom 
of  providing  for  a  sharing  of  executive 
authority  by  a  committee  Instead  of  by 
a  single  executive.  And  there  was  before 
that  Constitutional  Convention  the  ex- 
ample of  an  ineffective  national  govern- 
ment In  the  form  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation which  provided  no  executive 
authority,  but  only  congressional  au- 
thority. So,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
that  Constitutional  Convention  was  sit- 
ting a  few  years  removed  from  a  war 
against  executive  tyranny,  it  finally 
decided  that  if  liberty  and  the  affairs  of 
a  free  country  were  to  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered. It  was  essential  to  provide  for 
a  single  executive  armed  with  effective 
authority.  And  that  Convention  found  It 
to  be  especially  important  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  issue  now  is  whether,  having  given 
the  President  authority,  we  should  per- 
mit ViiTTi  to  exercise  It  as  an  unfettered 
executive,  representing  an  independent 


arm  of  the  Government,  or  whether  at 
this  stage — 180-odd  years  after  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  decided  to  the 
contrary — ^we  will  provide  that  Craigress 
shcdl  participate  In  the  exercise  of  a  fimc- 
tlon  which  is  by  Its  nature  executive. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

We  are  saying,  under  the  Dtrksen 
amendment.  If  the  amendment  Is  agreed 
to,  that  Congress  shall  participate  in  that 
day-to-day  overview  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  stace  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  has 
injected  the  name  of  the  Constitutional 
Oxiventlon,  are  we  to  assume  that  a  vote 
against  the  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
be  a  conservative  vote? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wlH  have  to  review 
that  observation  a  little  In  my  mind,  but 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  persuaded 
that  it  is,  there  Is  a  prima  facie  case  in 
support  of  his  authorization. 

There  really  is  not  much  profit  In 
making  a  constltutldhal  argument  with 
a  full  Senate  attendance.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  Is  much  In  making  a  consti- 
tutional argmnent  with  most  Senators 
absent.  This  is  a  serious  argument,  how- 
ever, and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  once 
again  that  It  seems  to  me  pointless  to 
raise  this  Issue  and  to  create  this  con- 
stitutional problem  when  for  all  prac- 
tical pin-poses  we  have  already  covered 
the  potential  situations  which  appear  to 
have  been  of  concern  to  those  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Byrd  amendment  or 
for  the  Dlrksen  amendment  of  yesterday 
and  who  indicated  an  interest  In  support- 
ing other  legislation  of  that  kind. 

We  have  done  the  job,  anyway«,jFor  all 
practical  purposes,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  get  ourselves  tangled  up  In  this 
constitutional  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Dlrksen  amendment  Is  cml^in- 
ly  a  wise  and  a  reasonable  amendment. 
Looking  at  it  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view,  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  exercise  oversight  ov»r  the 
acts  of  the  executive  branch,  part^ular- 
ly  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  public 
moneys.  '< 

I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  step 
In  the  exercise  of  congressional  {over- 
sight over  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  And  I  think,  too,  that  it  will  Im- 
press on  the  very  able  officials  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  liaison  with  the  Congress 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  Congress 
Informed  of  what  It  Is  considering. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  will  serve  to  en- 
able Congress  to  be  better  prepared  to 
act  on  legislation  that  does  affect  the 
operation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

For  that  reason,  I  Intend  to  support 
the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEli.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  constitutes  a  part, 
an  integral  part,  of  the  amendment 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DniKSXN]  offered  on 
yesterday,  and  which  I  supported.  I  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 
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I  was  most  persuaded  by  the  logic 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  used 
yesterday. 

Let  me  summarize.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  by 
a  unanimous  vote  wrote  a  pohcy  section 
into  the  pending  bill  by  which  It  deter- 
mined that  the  Congress  opposed  the 
use  of  Export-Import  Bank  credit  or  fa- 
cilities for  the  purchajse  of  products  by 
Communist  countries  or  by  any  foreign 
country  which,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bank,  was  going  to  transmit  it  by 
sale  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of  a  Com- 
munist country. 

The  Senator- from  Illinois  illustrated 
completely  that  a  policy  statement  In  a 
bill  is  a  nullity.  A  policy  statement  is 
meaningless.  It  hab  no  force  or  effect 
whatsoever. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  the  past 
has  held  that  a  policy  statement  has  no 
binding  effect  at  all,  and  has  sheared 
it  completely  away  as  a  guideline  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Thus,  the  policy  statement,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Committee  prohibiting 
bank  credits  to  Communist  countries, 
would  be  an  idle  act.  The  minority  leader, 
therefore,  offered  an  amendment  which 
changed  a  meaningless  statement  of  pol- 
icy—however well  Intentioned — ^Into  a 
statutory  guideline  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  That  part  of  his  amendment 
was  approved  yesterday  In  a  series  of  per- 
fecting amendments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  was  really  a  statutory 
prohibition,  unless  it  Is  released  by  this 
escape  clause. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  precisely  correct.  What  we  did 
yesterday  Is  write  a  guideline  prohibi- 
tion— and  I  mean  to  say  that — which 
clear  statutory  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits  for 
financing  purchases  by  Communist  na- 
tions. Our  language  cannot  be  rendered 
a  nullity  by  any  Interpretation  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  otherwise.  To- 
day, we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  escape  clause  ought  to  be 
provided. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
asked  yesterday  why  should  Congress 
lay  down  a  statutory  restriction  or  inter- 
diction or  prohibition  and  then  author- 
ize the  President — any  Chief  Executive — 
to  disregard  it,  simply  by  informing  Con- 
gress, after  the  fact,  that  he  had  disre- 
garded it?  What  kind  of  procedure  Is 
that? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  told  me  that 
after  the  disposition  of  his  amendment 
of  yesterday,  he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment by  which  the  President  might  seek 
an  exception  from  the  prohibition  pro- 
visions, and  that  this  second  amendment 
would  have  language  similar  to  the  tech- 
niques of  the  Reorganization  Act.  And 
that,  to  me,  makes  monumental  sense.  As 
the  Senate  knows,  that  Act  provides  that 
a  Presidential  decision  to  reorganize  gov- 
ernmental agencies  must  be  given  to  the 
Congress  In  advance,  and  tiiat  either 
house  may  veto  It. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate, 
by  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bm.  that  the  procedures  laid  down 
la  the  Dlrksen  amendment  are  open  to 


serious  constitutional  question.  But  these 
very  procedures  are  already  the  law.  and 
have  been  the  law  for  years.  May  I  ob- 
serve, for  the  Record,  that  a  few  scant 
days  ago,  that  very  procedure  was  the 
means  by  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  vindicated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  of- 
fered his  proposal,  imder  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  to  improve  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA]  knows,  having  partici- 
pated In  the  vote  by  which  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  became  law,  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  procedures  are  precisely 
those  which  are  enunciated  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment;  and  thus  Uie  interdic- 
tion written  into  this  bill  against  the  use 
of  Export-Import  Bank  credit  in  any 
fashion  In  connection  with  purchases  by 
a  Communist  country  cannot  lightly  be 
set  aside  by  the  President,  but  must  fol- 
low, If  our  amendment  is  adopted,  a 
tested  statutory  formula  under  which, 
within  60  days,  the  President  must  re- 
port his  intention  to  set  aside,  or  his  de- 
sire to  set  aside,  the  prohibition  of  Con- 
gress. Under  those  circumstances,  either 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  in 
Judgment  on  It,  to  approve  It  or  to  reject 
It,  before  It  becomes  a  fait  accompli. 

The  amendments  we  offer  would  fa- 
cilitate and  not  hamper  an  able  auxiliary 
to  American  free  enterprise  in  the  free 
world  market. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  an  insti- 
tution which  facilitates  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  have  examined  the 
testimony  of  bank  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  business.  The  Bank 
operates  at  commercial  market  rates 
here  and  abroad.  It  helps  provide  credit 
support  for  American  exports  which 
could  not  otherwise  go  abroad.  There  is 
no  question  that  its  services  meet  with 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Amer- . 
ican  business  community.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  Industries,  such  as 
the  aircraft  industry  of  my  own  State  of 
California,  whose  contracts  nm  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  for  each  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  number  of  letters  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  demonstrate  this  point. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Bank's 
activities  are  considered  vital  by  free 
competitive  enterprise  In  our  country. 

What  is  the  service  that  Is  rendered 
by  the  Bank?  We  have  been  engaged  for 
the  past  few  days  In  a  semantic  ping 
pong  game  to  determine  whether  we  are 
talking  about  "trade"  or  "aid."  What  the 
Bank  does  Is  to  facilitate  trade.  But  for 
Its  services  Important  parts  of  our  trade 
could  not  take  place,  and  our  balance  of 
payments  would  suffer  accordingly.  We 
are  talking  then  about  credit.  We  all 
know  that  without  credit  economic  for- 
ward movement  Is  Impossible. 

The  services  of  the  Bank  are  neces- 
sary. What  makes  this  debate  so  critical 
is  the  world  atmosphere  in  which  our  In- 
ternational policy  is  being  made. 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  major  conflict  In  Southeast 


Asia.  The  annual  cost  of  this  conflict  Is 
already  greater  than  twice  the  total 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance which  the  Bank  may  have  out- 
standing under  the  revisions  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering. 

This  ratio  Is  important.  It  points  up 
the  enormity  of  the  oost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  In  relation  to  the  Bank's  activity.  It 
also  suggests  a  need  to  keep  a  weather 
eye  on  the  Vietnam  situation  while  con- 
sidering the  credit  policy  of  the  Bank.  A 
high  portion  of  the  modem  weapons  re- 
ceived by  North  Vietnam  come  from  the 
countries  of  Soviet  Eastern  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly, American  policy  must  aim  to  cur- 
tail this  flow. 

Even  while  the  conflict  rages  between 
commimism  and  the  free  virorld  in 
Southeast  Asia,  there  are  growing  differ- 
ences In  the  ranks  of  the  Communists 
themselves.  The  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Conference  just  completed  In  Ha- 
vana has  advocated  a  policy  of  "revolu- 
tionism" in  our  hemisphere,  at  our  very 
back  door.  What  are  now  consldned  the 
more  stodgy  Soviet-type  Communists 
have  been  criticized  for  not  following 
this  venomous  militant  policy.  The  old 
cold  war  differences  have  changed  Into 
a  broader  range  of  distinctions.  Even  our 
own  free  world  is  divided  by  the  indi- 
vidusilistic  policies  of  De  Gaulle  and 
nationalism  In  other  areas. 

The  correct  policy  for  our  Government 
Is  to  assure  that  every  effort  Is  made  to 
prevent  the  sinews  of  war  from  reaching 
our  enemies  in  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time,  we  must  exploit 
divisions  within  the  Communist  camp. 
In  apprsilsing  the  policy  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  it  Is  therefore  entirely  nec- 
essary that  the  leadership  in  this  country 
be  given  a  flexibility  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  changes  as  they  occur. 
And  the  flexibility  we  provide  in  our 
amendment  is  the  most  which,  in  today's 
world,  can  be  tolerated.  We  must  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  will  make  every  effort 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  supplies  into  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
portions  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tks  Boeing  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  April  7, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spa&khan:  I  am  writing  in 
connection  with  the  jsropoeed  legislation  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  ajuend  the  statutory 
charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington (Senate  BiU  S.  1155).  The  principal 
features  of  this  bill  are  to  extend  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  for  five  years  (to  June  30,  1973) 
and  to  Increase  Its  lending  authority  by  fifty 
percent  or  M.5  billion.  The  Bank  has  played 
an  essential  role  In  the  financing  of  commer- 
cial jet  transport  aircraft  and  other  Indus- 
trial exports  In  the  past.  The  prospective  re- 
quirements for  the  type  of  flnanHng  being 
provided  by  the  Bank  will  continue  to  grow. 
The  role  that  the  Ezport-Imp<vt  Bank  has 
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p  ayed  In  aupportlng  the  expansion  of  this 

0  runtry'a  exporta  was  perhaps  best  demon- 
ff  rated  during  1966.  Although  the  demand 
t  r  foreign  airlines  for  United  States  aircraft 
'y  as  growing  rapidly,  financing  from  the 
p  rlvate  sector  by  reason  of  the  "tight  money" 
s  tuatlon  was  not  available  In  many  cases. 
1 1  recognition  of  this  problem,  the  Ezport- 

1  aport  Bank  made  substantial  commitments 
d  iirlng  1966  which  will  support  the  export  of 
t  .S.  jet  transport  aircraft  and  related  equlp- 
n  lent.    Down    payment    requirements    and 

0  laniifacturer  participation  will  result  In 
t  le  actual  am.ounts  loaned  being  substan- 
t  ally  less  than  the  aggregate  sales  value  and 
t  le  actual  dlsbiirsement  of  funds  will  take 
p  lace  over  a  time  period  running  into  1971. 

However,  as  fine  as  the  past  record  is,  we 
a  re  more  concerned  about  the  future.  There 
ij  general  agreement  that  a  major  consldera- 
t  on  In  solving  this  country's  balance  of 
p  tymenta  problem  lies  In  Increasing  the 
i  ivorable  balance  of  trade,  and  large  jet  alr- 
c  raft  represent  one  of  the  moet  rapidly  grow- 

1  tg  segments  of  the  export  market.  Since 
t  le  beginning  of  the  jet  age  In  1959,  exports 

0  r  large  jets  and  spare  parts  have  averaged 
a  tx>ut  $300  million  annually.  Over  the  next 
t  in  years,  most  forecasts  show  a  potential 
f  ir  an  »TiTiiia.i  average  In  the  tl  billion  area. 

1  he  achievement  of  this  potential  will  strain 
t  le  capacity  of  the  entire  financial  commu- 
z  Ity,  boitti  fHibllc  and  private. 

In  Bummary,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
I  sen  extmnely  helpful  In  the  achievement 
c  r  the  dominant  position  of  U.S.  aircraft  In 
1  le  free  world's  commercial  Jet  fleet.  If  we 
e  re  to  maintain  this  position,  continued  and 
1  icreased  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
I  lust  b«  made  available.  I  therefore  urge 
3  our  CX>mmlttee  to  give  favorable  consldera- 
1 1on  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
Bespectfiilly, 

WnxiAM  M.  Allek. 

CSAMBEB  or  COKMERCK 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  April  7, 1987. 
Senator  John  J.  Spakkjcan, 
I  Jhairman,    Seriate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee.    U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 
Deax  Sknatob  Spakkman:  The  Chamber  of 
(  >>mmerce  of  the  United  States  has  long  sup- 
]  lorted   the  purposes  and   objectives  of   the 
]  Export-Import  Bank,   and  has  viewed  with 
i  avor  Its  effective  role  in  promoting  U.S.  ex- 
]  lorts  and  In  financing  economic  development 
]  cojects  abroad  through  loans  to  U.S.  and 
1  orelgn  firms  and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  National  Chamber  supports   S.   1155, 

<  he  Mil  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 

.  tct.  The  bill  would  extend  the  life  of  the 

:  tank  for  five  years  to  June  30,   1973,   and 

:  ncrease  the   celUng   on   outstanding   locLns, 

guarantees  and  Insurance  to  $13.6  billion,  In- 

,  ludlng  an  Increase   In  authority  to  issue 

fuarantees  and  Insurance  on  a  25%    frac- 

lonal  reserve  basis  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  Bank  requires  repayment  in  dollars, 
rherefore,  its  economic  development  loans 
ire  made  for  projects  which  help  the  borrow- 
ng  country  to  earn  dollars.  Credits  available 
»  foreign  co\mtries  assist  the  recipient  dur- 
ng  temporary  dollar  shcH'tages,  thereby  matn- 
caining  the  fiow  of  U.S.  goods. 

The  Bank's  guarantee  program  to  assist 
private  commercial  bank  financing  of  exports 
ind  its  part  in  the  program  of  the  Foreign 
CTredlt  Insurance  Association,  whereby  an 
exporter  can  obtain  insurance  against  risks 
of  loss  on  both  short-term  and  medlinn-term 
[Vnanclng,  have  been  carried  out  In  a  credible 
manner  utilizing  private  Institutions  to  the 
maximum. 

Extension  of  the  life  of  the  Bank  and  an 
Increase  In  Its  lending  authority  will  further 
serve  the  national  Interest  by  helping  the 
U.S.  maintain  Its  share  of  foreign  markets 
and  benefit  our  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tkm. 


The  record  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shows  that  it  is  serving  Its  statutory  purpoees 
of  financing  U.S.  trade  for  which  funds  can- 
not readily  be  found  In  the  private  market 
and  Is  being  administered  efficiently  and  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Cordially, 

Don  a.  Goodaix. 

The  Ckase  Manhattan  Bank, 

New  York,  N.Y..  April  10. 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaskman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  John  :  I  am  writing  to  express  to  the 
Committee  Chase  Manhattan's  support  for 
your  bill,  S.  1155,  which  would  extend  for  an 
additional  five  years  the  life  of  the  Elxport- 
Import  Bank,  Increase  its  celling  on  loans  and 
increase  the  amount  of  the  guarantees  and 
insurance  which  It  may  Issue. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  a  vital  adjunct  to  the  finan- 
cial facilities  provided  by  private  enterprise 
for  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  The  Increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorizations  which  have  accom- 
panied each  extension  of  the  Bank's  term 
has  increased  the  Bank's  usefulness  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  the 
significant  support  it  has  given  to  the  credit 
side  of  United  States  balance  of  pajrments. 

Each  new  program  instituted  by  the  Bank, 
In  particular  the  Institution  of  risk  insur- 
ance through  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance 
Association  and  the  system  of  support  for 
commercial  bank  loans  to  exporters  through 
Exlmbank  guarantees,  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  the  Bank  to  work  with  and  antic- 
ipate the  needs  of  the  business  community 
in  fulfilling  Its  fimctions.  On  September  1, 
1966,  Export- Import  Bank  initiated  a  program 
under  which  it  lends  to  commercial  banks 
against  their  portfolio  of  certain  export  ob- 
ligations. It  is  expected  that  this  program 
will  substantially  increase  the  opportunities 
of  exporters  to  finance  sales  abroad  of  United 
States  goods  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  private  commercial  banks  and  the  Bank. 

In  our  view  Export- Import  Bank  has  made 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  export 
trade  and  has  cooperated  in  commendable 
fashion  with  private  financial  institutions  in 
furthering  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  respectfully  urge,  therefore, 
that  3.  1155  receive  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  your  Committee  and  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

I  DAVm  ROCKEFEI-LER, 

'  President. 

National   Association   or  Mantj- 

rACTTTREES,      INTERNATIONAL      AT- 

rAiRS  Department, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  April  14. 1967. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  through  its  Inter- 
national Economic  Affairs  Committee,  in 
which  I  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Export  Ex- 
pansion Program  Group,  is  plesised  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  Its  views  supporting  S. 
116§.  We  have  also  submitted  similar  views 
supporting  HR  6649  and  HR  6650  currently 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House. 

The  support  and  encoiiragement  ovir  Asso- 
ciation has  expressed  over  the  years  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Is  described  in  the  at- 
tached statement  which  stands  as  the  official 
policy  of  the  Association  which  represents 
16,000  member  companies.  We  ask  that  this 
official  statement  also  be  Included  in  the 
record  of  your  hearings  when  they  are  held. 

We  note  the  major  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ures before  you  providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Bank  for  five  years;  In- 
creasing the  Bank's  lending  authority  from  a 
present  limitation  of  $9  billion  to  $13.6  bll- 


Uon  dollars  without  Increase  In  borrowing 
authority;  and  an  Increase  within  this  overall 
celling  of  the  authority  to  provide  guaran- 
tees and  Insiurance  up  to  $3.6  billion  dollars 
from  the  existing  $a  billion  dollars  limita- 
tion. 

Also,  we  note  the  two  relatively  minor 
changes  pertaining  to  a  change  In  the  legal 
name  of  the  Bank  and  to  per  diem  allowances 
for  the  members  of  the  Bank's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Oiu:  Association  finds  these  requests  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  in  no  way  in 
conflict  with  any  of  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  Maniifacturers,  as  expressed 
in  its  basic  policies. 

The  business  community  applauds  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
assisting  commercial  banks  by  assuring  them 
of  the  availability  of  "rediscount"  funds  for 
portions  of  their  export  credits,  thus  facili- 
tating increased  export  financing. 

For    the    above    reasons,    our    Association 
supports  the  legislation  before  you  and  rec- 
ommends? Its  adoption  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Dietz, 
Chairma,n,  Export  Expansion  Program 
Group,  IntematioTMl  Economic  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

National  Association  of  MANtrrAcruRERS 
import-export  bank 

The  Export-Import  Bank  under  present 
world  conditions  continues  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  American  Industry  in  carrying  out 
its  statutory  objectives  in  aiding  in  financing 
and  facilitating  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  As  an  exclusively  American 
institution,  the  Export-Import  Bank  can 
continue  to  serve  an  Important  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  of  domestic  industry 
In  this  critical  period  in  world  affairs  by  as- 
sisting in  the  development  or  expansion 
abroad  of  sources  of  strategic  and  essential 
material  required  for  defense  or  industrial 
uses,  and  with  development  projects  which 
will  improve  the  economy  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  Association  believes  that: 

1.  A  basic  tenet  of  Export-Import  Bank 
policy  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise.  Its  ex- 
tensions of  credit  should  not  promote  the 
displacement  of  private  by  public  operations. 
The  Bank  should  continue  its  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  participation  of  private 
capital  in  its  lending  activities. 

2.  The  Bank's  authority  to  guarantee  loans 
made  by  domestic  commercial  banks  and 
other  private  agencies  should  be  continued 
and  utilized  to  the  extent  that  the  resources 
of  the  commercial  banks  and  other  private 
agencies  make  possible. 

3.  The  Bank's  operations  should  be  di- 
rected towards  encouraging  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  capital  without  gov- 
ernment guarantees;  guarantees  should  be 
used  to  encourage  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate funds  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
forthcoming.  The  Bank's  criterion  In  credit 
extension,  whether  through  making  loans  or 
through  guaranteeing  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
loans  of  commercial  banks  or  other  private 
agencies,  should  be  that  the  proposal  in 
question  meets  sound  standards  of  lending 
and  constructive  purpose  in  an  International 
sense. 

4.  It  is  essential  that  any  extension  ct 
credit  by  the  Bank  should  bear  a  considered 
and  prudent  relationship  to  the  future  abil- 
ity of  the  borrower  to  generate  funds  for  re- 
pa3rment,  including  the  question  of  foreign 
exchange  availability. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  should  function 
as  a  strong  Independent  agency  of  our  gov- 
ernment, serving  the  exporters  and  importers 
of  this  country  within  the  framework  of  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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WxLLS  Fargo  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  Califs  April  6. 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Bpaxxhak, 

Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  US.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deas  Me.  Sparkman:  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  legislation  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  life  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  to  June  30,  1973  (S. 
1165;  HJl.  6649,  6650),  we  concur,  without 
reservation,  in  Its  various  provisions. 

The  tremendous  Impetus  which  the  Elxim- 
bank's  operations  give  to  United  States  ex- 
ports Is  daily  evident  to  \is  in  our  interna- 
tional operations.  This  effect  on  our  country's 
balance  of  payments  is  felt  far  beyond  even 
the  obvious  statistical  evidence.  Exlmbank's 
loan  and  guarantee  programs  provide  a 
stimulus  to  our  export  production  which 
cannot  readily  be  supported  by  available, 
normal,  commercial  and  banking  channels. 

Certainly  our  national  Interest  requires  the 
competitive  tools  provided  by  these  programs. 
Our  export  customers,  to  an  ever  greater  ex- 
tent, are  meeting  the  intensification  of 
world-wide  trade  challenges,  but  they  must 
be  granted  every  edge  within  the  nation's 
capability. 

The  specific  provisions  contained  In  the 
proposed  bills,  and  particularly  those  relating 
to  Increases  In  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  its  authority  to  issue  guarantees,  would 
appear  to  be  most  suitable  under  existing 
conditions.  We  consider  it  Imperative  that 
the  Exlmbank's  operations  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  utmost  support  of  the  Congress  in 
the  Implementation  of  its  activities. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  P.  Coolet, 

President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  idea  that  any 
credit  made  possible  by  the  exertions  of 
American  taxpayers  should  be  extended 
to  the  consummation  of  the  proposition 
that  the  Plat  Corp.,  of  Italy,  should  pro- 
vide the  means  for  Russia  to  make  cars 
for  the  commissars.  I  voted  for  the  Byrd 
amendment  for  that  reason,  and  I  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  vote  again  for 
an  amendment  which  will  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  or  any  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  extend  credit  to  the  extent 
of  $50  million,  or  a  single  cent,  having 
the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  enabling 
Russia  to  obtain  an  automobile  factory 
on  the  basis  of  credit  furnished  by  Ameri- 
cans while  Russia  is  using  Russian  rubles 
equivalent  to  $50  million  of  American 
money,  or  a  single  penny  of  American 
money,  to  send  weapons  and  munitions 
to  South  Vietnam  to  be  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong  to  kill  and  wound  American  boys. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  erect  legal  barriers  to  prevent  any  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  any  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

If  the  Export-Import  Bank  makes  a 
loan  to  the  Fiat  Corp.  of  Italy,  or  guar- 
antees the  credit  of  the  Fiat  Corp.  of 
Italy,  and  therrfjy  enables  the  Fiat  Corp. 
to  build  a  factory  in  Russia  to  build  cars 
lOT  the  commissars,  It  means  this:  that 
Russia  is  thereby  enabled  to  use  $50  mil- 
lion of  Its  money,  which  the  factory 
would  otherwise  cost  it,  and  use  such 
money  to  manufacture  munitions  and 
weapons  to  be  used  to  kill  and  to  maim 
American  boys  in  South  Vietnam. 


I  am  very  much  intrigued  by  the  con- 
stitutional argument  of  my  good  friend, 
the  able  and  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  portion  of  the  bill  set  forth  on  page  3, 
which  starts  with  the  words  "It  is  further 
the  policy  of  the  Congress."  This  portion 
of  the  bill — that  is,  line  6  through  line 
17 — expressly  declares: 

(2)  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  in  an  extension  of  credit 
(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  any 
product  by  a  Communist  country  (as  defined 
in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended),  or  agency  or  na- 
tional thereof,  or  (B)  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  if  the 
product  to  be  purchased  by  such  other  coun- 
try, agency,  or  national  Is,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use  in,  or  sale  to, 
a  Commiuiist  country  (as  so  defined). 

If  that  has  the  eCfect  of  law,  it  means 
that  the  policy  declared  shall  be  the  law. 

Then,  the  following  words  contain  this 
proviso: 

Provided,  That  whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  guarantees,  Insuranoe, 
extension  of  credits,  or  participation  4n 
credits,  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  reports  such  determination  (wlthtn 
thirty  days  after  making  the  same)  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  such 
guarantees.  Insurance,  or  extension  of  credits 
may  be  made,  or  participated  In,  by  the  Bank 
notwithstanding  the  policy  herein  stated. 

In  interpreting  the  bill,  these  two  pro- 
visions must  be  read  together. 

When  they  are  so  read,  they"  tend  to 
support  the  proposition  that  titis  bill  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  give 
the  President  power  to  legislate  and,  in 
his  legislating,  the  power  to  destroy  the 
policy  which  Congress  declares  in  this 
section.  Hence,  a  plausible  argument  can 
be  made  for  the  proposition  that  the  bill 
is  unconstitutional  because  it  imdertakes 
to  vest  in  the  President  a  power  which 
the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  and 
Congress  alone — the  power  to  legislate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment.  As  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
pointed  out.  It  is  simply  an  application 
of  the  legislative  process  illustrated  by 
the  provision  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  enables  the  President  to  reor- 
ganize executive  departments  or  execu- 
tive agencies  and  reserves  to  Congress 
the  power  to  reject  his  reorganlzational 
plans  by  a  majority  vote  of  either  House 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

If  this  amendment  is  unconstitutional, 
then,  as  the  Senator  from  California  so 
ably  remarked,  the  action  permitting 
the  President  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  subject  to  the 
right  of  either  House  to  negate  his  ac- 
tion is  also  unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  resources  of 
the  American  taxpayer  or  credit  made 
possible  by  the  American  taxpayer  should 
be  used  to  make  cars  for  commissars 
while  the  commissars  are  using  their 
money  for  the  purpose  of  making  muni- 
tions and  weapons  for  the  slaying  and 


maiming  of  American  boys  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 
Mr.  MUNDT  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  get  some  determination  with  re- 
spect to  when  we  can  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  there  are  Senators  who 
have  reservations  and  desire  to  leave,  if 
they  can.  My  understanding  Is  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Iilr.  MtTNDT]  will  take  only  5  min- 
utes on  the  amendment.  I  have  no  other 
requests  for  time.  Therefore,  it  would 
occur  to  me  that  we  could  vote  rather 
soon  on  the  amendment,  or  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen- 
ators for  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The   yeas   and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  going  to  speak  on  this  side  I  would 
like  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  far  as  I  know,  that 
would  conclude  the  speaking  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief  in  stating  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  amendment,  but  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MtrsKiE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  covers  the  Kat  amendment. 
To  be  candid,  however,  as  a  further  pre- 
caution I  am  calling  up  my  Fiat  amend- 
ment later  Ad  I  think  the  result  will 
be  precise,  clear,  and  compelling  about 
that  ti-ansaction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Congress  wants 
to  turn  over  to  the  Executive,  without 
further  consultation  or  authority,  these 
fimds  to  supply  the  resources  of  the 
Communist  coimtries.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ment does  not  cover  that  in  its  extent. 
It  covers  only  Communist  countries  or 
non-Communist  countries  which  are  sup- 
plying our  enemy  in  Hanoi  or  elsewhere 
were  we  are  involved  In  a  shooting  war, 
the  materials  which  strengthen  their 
hands.  It  does  that  completely  and 
splendidly.  However,  as  pointed  out  this 
morning  by  many  speakers,  we  have  here 
an  established  constitutional  and  legis- 
lative procedure  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  White 
House. 

I  was  on  the  committee  which  reported 
the  Reorganization  Act.  We  heard  all 
kinds  of  constitutional  arguments.  Then, 
it  was  enacted  and  its  constitutionality 
never  was  challenged.  Its  effectiveness 
was  demonstrated  recently  in  the  House. 
The  House  tried  to  upset  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  and  failed.  If  they  had  had 
enough  votes  they  could  have  succeeded. 
The  operative  formula  is  established  and 
accepted  by  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  If  Congress  Is  given  the 
right  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Presi- 
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(!  ent  on  reorganization  In  his  branch  of 
t  le  Government,  In  shufBlng  around  peo- 
p  le  primarily  responsible  to  him — 11  Con- 
g  ress  is  permitted  constitutionally  to  par- 
t  clpate  in  that — certainly  if  the  consti- 
titlonal  phrase  "adTtee  and  consent" 
i  applies  to  the  Senate  means  anything, 
t  len  even  more  obviously  we  should  have 
t  le  right  to  participate  and  consult  on 
t  lese  decisions.  That  is  all  this  measure 
I  rovldes.  It  does  not  hamper  the  Presi- 
c  ent  one  iota  in  using  the  escape  hatch 
^  'hlch  remains  in  the  bill  authorizing 
€  ^tensions  of  credit  to  Communist  coun- 
tries  except  that  it  gives  Congress  the 
1  Ight,  after  60  days,  to  say  "No,"  in  which 
^^  his  decision  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  Congress  is  beginning,  at  long 
1  ist,  to  reassert  some  of  its  authority  to 
reestablish    itself    as    an    independent 
I  ranch  of  Gtovemment.  I  think  we  took 
I .  great  forward  step  yesterday  in  that  dl- 
]  ectlon.  This  In  Itself  was  a  great  victory, 
I  lone,  quite  apart  from  the  other  salutary 
t  fleets  of  stopping  the  flow  of  American 
jredlts  to  coimtries  aiding  our  enemies. 
I  am  intrigued  by  the  recent  obser- 
vations of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
j  olttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  which  I 
I  erve.  He  is  a  gentleman  and  an  old 
;  riend  with  whom  I  frequently  disagree. 
:  }ut  when  he  talks  about  the  fact  that 
Congress  should  take  a  good  look  as  to 
low   far   we   have   gone   in   permitting 
^residents  to  commit  us  to  war,  and  com- 
nlt  us  irrevocably  to  foreign  policies 
md  solidifying  treaties  before  we  are 
;8Llled  in  to  be  consulted,  and  have  our 
idvice,  he  touches  a  responsive  nerve,  in- 
lofar  as  this  Senator  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
;oing  to  be  on  the  committee  that  is  go- 
ng to  have  those  hearings  and  investiga- 
lons.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  reflects  a 
rrowlng  feeling  in  this  country  that  the 
Senate  should  stand  on  its  feet  and  as- 
art  Itself.  That  is  all  that  is  Involved 
in  the  Dliksen  amendment,  in  that  if 
we  feel  a  deal  with  the  Commiuiist  coim- 
tries Is  so  reprehensibly  bad  that  it  is 
Inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  people 
living  in  this  land  of  the  free,  then,  after 
SO  days  one  House  or  the  other,  by  vote, 
can  say,  "No,  sir,  the  money  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  used 
In  this  manner." 

What  is  wrong  with  giving  Congress 
the  right  to  control  the  purse?  The  con- 
stitutional forefathers  said  we  should 
have  that  right.  But,  if  we  are  going  to 
exercise  our  constitutional  authority  to 
control  the  purse,  we  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  ultimate  decision  with 
respect  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
people's  money.  This  Dlrksen  amendment 
preserves  some  kind  of  partnership  ar- 
rangement, some  kind  of  congressional 
review  of  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  In  a  roll- 
call  vote  Senators  who  vote  will  reassert 
their  Independence  and  say,  "Count  us 
in  on  this  monimiental  decision,"  by  sup- 
porting the  Dlrksen  amendment.  I  hope 
few  Senators  will  vote  to  vacate  their 
constitutiCHial  responsibilities. 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Maine 
that  what  this  amendment  is  designed  to 


accomplish  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Byrd  amendment  reminds 
me  of  the  story  of  the  man  in  a  dlstjint 
part  of  the  country  who  received  a  tele- 
gram from  an  undertaker  informing  him 
that  his  mother-in-law  had  died.  The 
telegram  of  the  imdertaker  closed  with 
the  Inquiry,  "Shall  we  cremate  or  bury?" 
This  man  wired  back  and  said,  "Take  no 
chances.  Cremate  and  bury." 

I  would  like  to  outlaw  such  transac- 
tions as  the  proposed  Fiat  transaction  by 
both  cremation  and  burial. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
long  and  cordial  relationship  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  have  always  found  him  equipped 
with  the  ability  to  justify  action  he  is 
going  to  take  in  about  as  engaging  a 
manner  as  any  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
minority  leader  would  not  be  brought  up 
because  it  w&s  my  belief,  or  perhaps  an 
assumption,  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  yesterday  the  mat- 
ter had  been  concluded,  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  or  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill,  or  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  but  to  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  measure  in  part  as  it 
applied  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  give  the  President  dis- 
cretion in  name  only  but,  in  effect,  would 
make  one  or  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress the  determining  factor.  It  would 
not  even  bring  in  both  Houses.  Further- 
more, it  would  tend  to  nullify  what  pow- 
ers would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Senate  is 
entitled  to  advise  and  consent,  and  that 
power  has  been  limited  by  prtictices  of 
recent  years.  Lately,  we  have  tried,  and 
I  have  joined  in  an  effort,  to  broaden  this 
senatorial  responsibility. 

But  if  we  do  this.  I  believe  we  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  on  that  basis 
the  hands  of  the  President  also,  who  may 
have  to  act  within  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject which  might  be  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  to  pursue. 

This  could  not  only  delay  matters  60 
days,  but  if  my  interpretation  of  the 
proposal  is  correct,  it  could  also  extend 
it  for  many  months  beyond  that  period, 
thus  making  the  efforts  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  that  much  more  negative. 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
break  in  on  the  power  of  the  executive. 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  was  one  of  those  who  joined 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
several  days  ago,  in  which  I  stated  that 
I  thought  too  much  of  our  power  had 
been  given  to  the  Presidency — not  to  this 
particular  President  but  to  the  Presiden- 
cy— over  the  past  few  decades,  and  that 
something  should  be  done  to  bring  about 
a  correction  in  the  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  at 
least  as  represented  by  the  Senate. 

I  joined,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate — and  the  House  on  occasions. 


too — had  allowed  this  power  to  be  eroded 
voluntarily,  because  we  acceded  to,  let  \is 
say,  such  matters  as  mutual  security 
treaties.  We  acceded  to  so  much  and  so 
voluntarily  that  today  we  have  commit- 
ments with  42  or  43  countries  or  areas. 
I  do  not  blame  the  President  for  that. 
I  do  blame  the  Senate  primarily,  be- 
cause we  could  have  stopped  them  or 
decreased  them  had  we  so  desired,  but 
we  voluntarily  gave  the  power  which  is 
in  those  treaties  to  the  executive  branch. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  recall  some  of  that  power  on  the 
basis  of  giving  much  closer  consideration 
to  treaties  and  agreements  and  getting 
away  from  the  idea  of  automatically  ap- 
proving the  kind  of  mutual  security 
treaties  into  which  we  have  entered  with 
such  vim  and  vigor  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

If  I  may  continue  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  it  would  bring  about  a  pe- 
riod of  inaction,  as  I  have  indicated,  and 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  objectives  which  we  would 
like  to,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  would  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  would  not  approve  this 
amendment,  that  it  would  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  would  not  give  the  right  to  one 
house  or  the  other  to  exercise  a  veto  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  damage  which 
has  already  been  done.  In  my  opinion,  to 
the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say  at  this  time,  but  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  stampeded,  in  its 
desire  to  cut  down  the  executive  branch 
and  vent  its  spleen  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  to  the  extent  that  it  will  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  hope,  rather,  that  the 
opposite  will  be  the  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DniKSENl.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea" ;  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay" ;  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  completed. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
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[Mr.  HruskaI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing [Mr.  McGee]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdrew  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMINICK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
CJoIorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska]  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  ' 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
HETT],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Ifrom  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Courtis]  Is  pah-ed  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  If  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  34, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  214  Leg.) 

TEAS— 34 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

HIU 

SnUth 

Carlson 

HoUand 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

WUllams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Fong 

Morse 

NATS— 34 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Spong 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennls 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Ty  dings 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

McClellan 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 32 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pen 

Brooke 

McGee 

Percy 

Cannon 

McIntyre 

Rlblcoff 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

RuEseU 

Dominick 

MUler 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Gore 

Morton 

Symington 

Grlffln 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  34  and  the  nays  are  34, 
a  tie  vote.  The  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  fiu-ther  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  248,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  re£ul  the  amendment,  which  is 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    348 

On  page  3.  line  17.  after  "That"  Insert 
".  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)   of  this  section,". 

On  page  6,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "$13,- 
500.000,000"  and  substitute  "$13,460,000,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  17.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  for  the  construction 
of  a  faculty  for  manufacturing  automobiles 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
or  by  any  other  nation  or  entity  for  use  (to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.' " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  exercis- 
ing my  right  to  modify  my  own  amend- 
ment, I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification 
of  the  language,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  17.  after  "That"  insert 
",  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.". 

On  page  5,  after  line  17.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  for  manufacturing  automobiles 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 
by  any  other  nation  or  entity  for  use  (to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  In  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
expedite  the  discussion,  I  am  sure,  by 
two  steps.  First,  I  shall  make  a  very 
quick  explanation  by  saying  that  this  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered on  August  9,  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  except  that,  now  that 
we  have  made  progress  in  connection 
with  expressing  the  desire  of  Congress  as 
to  Export-Import  Bank  transactions,  the 
amendment  as  now  proposed  does  not 
deprive  the  Export-Import  B£mk  of  any 
of  the  money  provided  In  the  bill  as 
reported. 

This  amendment,  would  do  what  I 
think  we  have  in  fact,  already  done.  I 
believe  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  myself,  in  sayUjg  that 
the  roUcall  vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment 
certainly  would  have  to  encompass  and 
include  this  kind  of  transaction. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Solicitor  a  statement 
to  that  effect  to  read  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, he  has  replied — and  I  quite  under- 
stand his  reason — "This  is  pretty  recent; 
we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  properly 
reflect  upon  Ij,  and  we  cannot  write  such 
a  letter." 

Furthermore,  today's  Washington  Post 
contains  a  statement  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, does  not  correctly  reflect  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  Congress  as  reached  yester- 
day by  the  rollcall  vote,  in  that  it  says: 

Harold  P.  Llnder.  president  of  the  Bank, 
said  last  night  it  would  be  "reasonable  to 
assume"  that  the  countries  covered  would  be 
mostly  In  the  Communist  bloc,  including 
North  Korea,  Albania,  Russia  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries. 

But,  he  added,  the  broad  language  of  the 
amendment  made  It  difficult  to  assess  the  im- 
pact. 

I  Interpolate  by  saying  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  told  my  office  they 
would  have  to  examine  all  the  legislative 
history  before  they  could  issue  any  kind 
of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  article  continues: 

Under  his  interpretation,  the  amendment 
refers  only  to  Governments  that  trade  with 
North  Vietnam.  The  amendment,  under  his 
construction,  presumably  would  not  cover 
the  $50  million  Export-Import  Bank  loan  to 
the  private  Plat  Company  of  Italy  to  provide 
machine  tools  for  an  auto  plant  in  Russia. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  from  the  grammatical 
construction  whether  that  is  a  statement 
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)f  Mr,  lilmler  or  whether  this  Is  an  inter- 
iretatlon  of  Llnder's  poeitlon  as  Bob 
lUbrlght  believes  It  will  be.  I  do  not  know, 
iteming  from  Under,  it  would  be  serious. 
?Yom  Albright,  It  Is  Just  a  reportorial 
statement  i^jpeaiing  in  the  Washington 
Post.  But  In  any  case,  I  am  grateful  to 
Sob  Albright  for  putting  It  In  the  paper, 
50  that  we  can  now  make  clear,  by  adding 
lo  the  legislative  history,  and  our  record 
3f  action  on  this  bill,  that  this  Is  pre- 
slsely  what  Congress  had  in  mind. 

Since  I  am  sure,  from  discussions  with 
bhe  Senator  from  Maine,  that  he  has  the 
same  idea  and  imderstandlng  that  I 
have;  namely,  thilt  the  action  we  took 
yesterday  did  accomplish  what  I  say  it 
did,  I  am  hopeful  he  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
with  the  general  understanding  that  if 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  by  that 
time  decided  and  agreed  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  means,  that  it  does  rule  out 
the  financing  of  the  Plat  plant,  we  can 
drop  it.  I  simply  want  to  be  siur  the  Sen- 
ate decision  to  stop  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  financing  the  Fiat  loan  for 
an  automobile  plant  In  Russia  is  both 
precisely  clear  and  compelling.  There 
must  be  no  loopholes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  the  proposed  modification 
he  has  discussed  is  not  in  order,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  first  part  of  the  modification 
states: 

On  page  3,  line  17,  after  "That"  Insert  ", 
subject  to  the  provisions  oX  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,". 

That  language  is  already  in  the  bill. 

Then,  as  to  the  subsequent  modlflca- 
ticm: 

On  page  5,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  wit,  section  2 — 

There  is  already  a  section  2  In  the  bill. 
It  is  then  followed  by  a  subsection  (d) . 
There  is  already  a  subsection  (d)  in  the 
bill. 

The  further  modification 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  consult  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  adjust  the  amendment  dur- 
ing the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment temporarily  and  yield  to  the 
mlnorl^  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  modified  my  amendment  to  Include 
the  word  "lease"  as  well  as  purchase. 

That  appears  in  four  different  places 
in  the  pending  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  9,  Insert  after  "purchase" 
the  foUowlng:  "or  lease",  and  In  line  la  after 
"purchase"  Insert  "or  lease",  and  In  line  14 
after  "purchased"  Insert  "or  leased"  and  In 
Une  1«  after  •'sale"  Insert  "or  lease". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  manager  smd  it  Is 
agreeable  with  him. 


Mr.  MDSB3E.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with,  the  representatives  of 
the  Bank  and  the  administration. 

The  word  purchase  which  was  in  the 
bfll  originally,  I  think,  would  clearly  cover 
lease-purchase  agreements  anyway.  The 
Ttnnir  does  not  get  involved  in  straight 
leasing  arrangements  to  any  degree. 
However,  to  Insure  coverage  of  that  kind 
of  transaction,  we  liave  no  objection  to 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  consider  the  amendments 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Chair  that  as  a 
result  of  my  conference  with  the  clerks 
at  the  desk  we  have  worked  out  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  amendment  so  that  my  sec- 
tion 2  is  renumbered  section  3,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  presently  numbered 
sections  of  the  bill. 

I  send  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  since  the  modified 
amendment  has  already  been  read,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  end  of  the  bill  Insert : 

"S«c.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Export- Imptxt 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  Insure, 
or  extent  credit,  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  for  the  construction 
of  a  faclUty  for  manufacturing  automobiles 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
or  by  any  other  nation  or  entity  for  use  (to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics." " 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  I  think  he  will  confirm 
what  I  have  said.  Perhaps  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  vigorously  opposed,  or 
at  least  opposed  with  as  much  vigor  as  I 
am  capable  of,  the  amendment  which 
has  the  effect  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
described. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  cosponsors 
thereof  covered  the  so-called  Flat 
proposal. 

"nicre  having  been  a  clear  intent  of 
the  Senate,  I  so  described  it  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bank  and  the  adminis- 
tration.    It     is     my     belief     that     the 


amoadment  does  cover  tt.  but  if  there  Is 
any  doubt.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  taking  a  perfectly 
proper  action  in  offering  his  amendment. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  it,  consider- 
ing the  action  taken  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  in  the  amendment  as  modified, 
that  has  been  sent  to  the  desk  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
rendered  a  great  service  this  morning  in 
making  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
his  beUef  that  the  Senate  In  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  which  it  agreed  to 
yesterday  afternoon  intended  to  cover 
such  deals  as  the  so-called  Fiat  deal. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  correctly  in- 
terpreted the  view  of  the  author  of  that 
proposal.  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  calling  up  my  amendment  No.  251 
because  it  was  first  proposed  as  a  back- 
up to  the  Byrd  amendment.  It  answered 
the  vagueness  argument  and  bulls-eyed 
what  was  intended.  In  the  event  that  we 
had  not  adopted  the  Byrd  amendment,  I 
wished  to  at  least  gain  the  support  of 
those  who  refused  to  support  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  that  it  was  vague  and 
referred  not  only  to  war  materials  but 
to  all  materials.  I  supported  the  Byrd 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  should 
pertain  to  all  materials.  I  do  not  wish 
to  limit  the  Byrd  amendment  or  dis- 
color it,  and  therefore  will  not  call  up 
amendment  251. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

TTNAWrMOtrS-CONSENT   AGREKMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  prior  conversation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  and  as  the  Senate  knows 
we  long  ago  exhausted  all  of  the  time  on 
the  bill  during  the  course  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  amendments. 

Because  one  or  two  Senators  that  I 
know  of  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
perhaps  some  others  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  might  want  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  bill  now  that  we  have 
finalized  the  action,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  30 
minutes  to  a  side,  be  granted  on  the  bill, 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  dis- 
tinguMied  Senator  from  Maine  CMlr- 
MnsKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senate  be  advised  how  much  unexpended 
time  remains  on  the  bill  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  imanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  61  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  42  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  whole  time, 
with  the  exception  of  1  hour,  be  yielded 
back  and  that  1  hour  be  allocated  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senators  and  to 
be  used  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  be  perfectly  all 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  one- 
half  hour  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  one-half  hour. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  wish  to  query  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  now  that  we  are  about  to 
finish  action  on  a  bill  that  has  engrossed 
our  attention  for  the  last  2  days,  to  see 
what  the  program  might  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  program  for 
tomorrow,  if  any,  and,  hopefully,  that 
there  will  be  no  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  can  be  sure  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

As  of  now,  I  do  not  Itnow  which  of  two 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  when  the  pending 
measure  is  disposed  of.  We  will  either 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
McClellan  resolution  this  afternoon — 
and,  if  we  do,  we  will  come  to  a  vote — or 
we  will  start  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  an 
opening  statement,  if  that  is  the  case, 
and  no  votes.  I  will  know  in  about  15 
or  20  minutes.  As  to  Saturday,  we  are  In 
the  clear. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1155)  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, to  extend  for  5  years  the  period  with- 
in which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  further  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  since  leg- 
islative history  doer,  form  a  part  of  what 
we  do  in  the  Senate,  I  desire  to  take  5 
or  10  minutes,  before  we  vote,  to  go  back 


over  what  we  have  been  trying  to  evolve 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  and  to  pay 
a  few  words  of  well-merited  salutation  to 
some  of  those  who  have  fought  so  val- 
iantly and  successfully  in  this  significant 
battle. 

Incidentally,  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
part  I  played  in  leading  the  fight  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Consular  Treaty 
sometime  ago,  I  have  been  cast  in  the 
role  of  one  of  those  leading  the  fight 
against  East-West  trade.  While  I  did  not 
seek  that  leadership  position,  it  is  one 
which  I  am  readily  willing  to  accept,  be- 
cause I  believe,  as  I  have  said  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  great  issues  in  this  war  era  which 
must  be  decided  very  soon. 

First,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  Sena- 
tors who  voted  yesterday  in  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  great  debate  for  about  2  days  and 
a  half.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  so  doing, 
we  have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  writing  legislative  man- 
dates and  establishing  national  policy 
against  this  kind  of  East- West  trade  or 
trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
I  suspect  that  this  means  the  end  of 
the  East- West  Trade  Agreement  propos- 
als and  that  such  a  proposal  will  not 
again  soon  come  to  Congress.  But  if  it 
does,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  re- 
jected, because  it  involves  the  same  fun- 
damental issues  that  we  have  decided 
with  respect  to  the  present  measure. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  also  be  an 
end  of  other  proposals  to  employ  the 
people's  resources  in  this  hour  of  war  to 
do  anything  whatsoever  to  strengthen 
the  enemy,  and  that  we  could  now  get 
on  with  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
a  discussion  of  issues  which  would  help 
us  to  win  this  war  and  get  it  over  with, 
to  find  some  satisfactory  solution,  some 
way  out,  which  will  not  have  an  accept- 
ance of  defeat  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

I  desire  especially  to  congratulate  the 
minority  leader,  who  played  an  out- 
standing role  in  formulating  these  poli- 
cies, in  establishing  legislative  history, 
and  in  offering  amendments — some  of 
which  were  accepted  and  some  of  which 
were  rejected  by  narrow  margins — which 
have  resulted  in  a  signal,  loud  smd  clear, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  that  those 
of  us  who  have  been  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  legitimate  desire  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion have  had  enough  of  self-defeating 
economic  and  diplomatic  policies  coming 
from  that  same  leadership. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  forced  into  a 
position  of  opposition;  but  we  cannot 
accept  policies  which  cry  loudly  for  pub- 
lic support  of  a  war  effort  at  one  time 
and  the  next  day,  on  the  other  hand, 
beckon  fondly  to  the  Communist  camp 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  helping  it 
to  supply  implements  of  war  to  our  enemy 
in  Vietnam. 

The  minority  leader,  because  of  his 
position  and  his  logical  argument,  cer- 
tainly contributed  Indirectly  to  the  pas- 
sage of  every  amendment  we  have  en- 
acted and  directly  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory which  Includes  coming  within  a  tie 
vote  of  establishing  still  another  safe- 
guard. 
I  suspect.  Mr.  President— while  in  the 


business  of  prediction— that  Members  of 
the  House  who  read  the  roUcall,  who 
read  the  speeches,  who  read  the  news- 
papers, will  have  even  more  reluctance 
than  they  have  displayed  in  the  last  6 
weeks,  when  they  have  refused  to  act 
upon  a  committee-approved  bill  in  the 
House  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  if 
they  do  act,  they  will  continue  to  keep 
these  amendments.  I  cannot  imagine 
the  House  affirmatively  voting  to  arm  our 
enemy  in  time  of  war. 

So,  speaking  as  one  of  the  so-called 
eagle  element  of  the  Senate — which  is 
a  new  term,  I  suppose,  coined  by  David 
Lawrence — I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  an 
important  forward  step  in  our  deter- 
mined efforts  to  bring  some  realism  into 
om-  conduct  of  this  war.  This  may  or  may 
not  develop  as  the  last  great  decision  that 
we  argue  on  this  subject,  depending  on 
what  other  measures  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  it  has  crystallized  the 
issue,  placed  the  Senate  on  record,  and 
affirmed  emphatically  our  position. 

I  appreciate  the  appellations  men- 
tioned the  other  day,  to  use  the  terms 
that  are  applied  to  the  various  softball 
teams  representing  our  offices.  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  are  a  member  of 
"Murphy's  Eagles"  or  "Byrd's  Battlers" 
or  "MuNDT's  Mlnutemen."  Whoever  they 
are,  I  congratulate  every  one  who  played 
a  part  in  formulating  their  policy  deter- 
mination as  we  have  written  it  into  this 
bill  these  past  few  days. 

I  wish  to  especially  congratulate,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
bears  so  ably  a  great  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  because  of  his  con- 
tributions in  that  area.  He,  too,  is  a  Sen- 
ate eagle  and  on  future  issues  much 
more  will  be  heard  from  this  element  in 
this  body. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  worked  with  us  yester- 
day on  a  formula  which  may  be  used 
again  in  the  Senate  to  meet  a  problem 
which  has  plagued  us  all.  What  do  you 
do  in  the  course  of  a  big  debate,  when 
issues  are  important  and  people  are 
earnest,  and  you  argue  your  heart  out 
before  half  a  dozen  Senators?  We  found 
a  formula  yesterday  for  solving  that 
problem,  and,  to  the  gratification  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  we 
were  debating  this  matter  before  30,  40, 
or  45  Senators  most  of  the  time. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  majority  leader.  I  said 
to  him,  "From  now  on,  I  object  to 
unanimous-consent  agreements  on  this 
bill  unless  we  can  contrive  a  way  to  put 
some  Senator  or  some  reasonable  fac- 
simile of  a  Senator  in  as  many  siats  as 
we  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  oc- 
cupied, at  least  to  get  someone  to  talk 
to."  We  worked  it  out.  I  believe  we  should 
do  it  again  in  the  future. 

The  majority  leader,  always  coopera- 
tive, always  considerate  of  the  position 
of  the  minority,  helped  bring  about  that 
kind  of  situation.  So  we  are  now  about 
ready  to  vote,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; whereas,  had  there  been  ar  in- 
sLstance  an  limitations  of  time,  I  suspect 
that  we  would  still  be  talking  about  this 
measure  tomorrow  and  perhaps  next 
week. 
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I  am  gratified  with  the  results.  If 

1here  is  a  roUcall  on  final  passage,  I 

I  hall    not    support    the    Export-Import 

]  iank,  as  I  have  done  previously  because 

:  have  thought  It  was  supposed  to  be  an 

I  irganizatlon  to  stimulate  trade,  to  en- 

:  lance  and   expand  prosperity   and   to 

luild  up  viable  economies  abroad.  As  it 

:  aoved  In  the  direction  of  becoming  a 

rorld  marketing  agency  for  munitions, 

;  lost  confidence  in  it;  and  when  it  set 

tself  up  in  the  business  of  becoming  a 

econstruction  finance  corporation  for 

Communist  countries  to  build  up  their 

iconomy,  I  rejected  it.  We  have  it  back 

m  track  again  and  I  hope  it  continues 

a  serve  its  established  and  noncontro- 

^erslal  piirposes. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  pending 

|3iU. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

nyself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tr- 
)rNGS  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
CUinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
»  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Munbt]  for  his 
lery  active  participation  in  the  debate 
>n  this  matter  and  for  the  constructive 
niggestions  he  has  made.  He  has  been 
El  tower  of  strength  in  that  respect  and 
[  am  grateful  that  even  though  he  is  not 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency he  has  undertaken  this  job  on  the 
Boor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  easy.  I 
oommend  him  and  thank  him. 

I  do  ttiat  also  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towkr]  who, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  was  the  coauthor  of  that  one 
controversial  item  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  us,  nevertheless  exercised  a  very  con- 
structive attitude  with  respect  to  that 
matter,  its  modification,  and  other  sug- 
gestions he  made,  which  were  an  im- 
provement in  the  bill. 

I  am  more  than  glad  that  they  par- 
ticipated with  such  diligence  and  devo- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  3rield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
let  the  debate  end  on  the  note  which  is 
sought  to  be  struck  here  that  there  is 
some  generalized  and  universalized  find- 
ing by  the  Senate  against  East-West 
trade.  Perhaps  those  who  read  that  con- 
notation Into  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  may  be  correct  but  I  do  wish  to 
disassociate  myself  from  this  implication 
for  reasons  I  shall  state. 

We  are  voting  for  credit  to  be  ex- 
tended or  not  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  shall  hazard  the  guess  that  the 
Fiat  transaction  may  be  financed  in  the 
United  States  by  a  banking  firm  or  banks 
other  than  the  E!xport-Import  Bank,  or 
by  European  banks,  anyhow.  I  make  that 
statement  because  the  business  commu- 
nity of  this  coimtry  Is  a  little  wiser  with 
respeet  to  the  matter  of  East- West  trade 
than  many  of  those  whom  I  respect  fully 
and  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  af- 
fection and  fraternal  admiration,  but 
with  whom  I  disagree,  who  believe  tJiat 


East-West  trade  In  nonstrategic  goods 
is  inimical  to  our  progress,  our  success 
and  the  freedom  of  the  world.  I  think 
precisely  to  the  contrary.  I  think  there 
are  too  many  roads  closed  to  the  East.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  only  alternative  Is 
nuclear  war.  I  think  that  the  alternative 
Is  leaving  ourselves  in  the  position  of  re- 
taining aU  of  the  options  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience In  this  matter.  The  Russians 
would  like  to  trade  with  us.  The  reason 
they  would  like  to  trade  with  us  is  not 
to  get  the  goods.  They  can  get  the  goods 
from  other  places  in  the  world.  We  are 
not  denying  them  a  thing  In  connection 
with  the  Fiat  deal  or  anything  else.  The 
Fiat  deal,  although  not  financed  by  the 
United  States,  will  probably  be  financed 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  them  the  money 
but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  slapping 
them  In  the  face,  which  Is  all  right  be- 
cause they  do  not  deserve  much  more, 
but  denying  us  the  options  is  the  real 
effect  of  this.  One  of  the  things  that  many 
of  us  have  tried  to  do  is  to  get  a  Soviet 
agreement  to  some  kind  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  trade  so  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
not  a  dumper  and  disrupter  in  trade.  By 
doing  what  we  are  doing,  if  this  repre- 
sents a  policy,  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
this  option. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  point  is  that 
yes,  the  Soviets  are  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  today  but  she  may  stop  to- 
morrow. This  legislation  does  not  con- 
template that  possibility.  This  legisla- 
tion contemplates,  if  anything,  that  we 
are  going  to  compel  her  to  stop.  We  know 
that  she  will  not  stop,  at  least  not  on  this 
account. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  In  this 
matter  but  possibly  making  us  feel  better 
in  that  we  do  not  like  what  they  are 
doing — I  do  not  either.  But,  It  has  no 
real  effect  and  rates  us  as  a  power  that 
does  not  know  how  to  use  power,  and 
trade  Is  power.  It  makes  us  a  lot  smaller 
than  we  are  and  deprives  us  of  the  very 
options  that  can  enable  us  to  wage  this 
struggle  a  lot  better  than  we  are  if  we 
deny  that  opportunity  and  take  that 
power  away  from  the  President. 

The  Senate  has  decided  smd  that  is 
that.  The  decision  is  not  going  to  make 
the  world  over.  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  that  is  so,  because  this  Is  strictly 
banking.  I  wish  to  disassociate  myself, 
however,  from  the  Idea  that  East-West 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  is  bad.  I  think 
it  Is  good.  I  want  to  keep  that  option.  I 
think  that  it  can  be  used  to  enormous 
advantage  for  freedom  and  a  peaceful 
world. 

Finally,  as  one  who  has  been  very 
active  In  these  affairs  with  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  one  of  the  things  which 
got  us  into  mischief  in  Eiu-ope  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  out  of  step  with  respect  to 
how  to  deal  with  East-West  trade  and  it 
is  one  of  the  things  that  convinces  them 
that  we  are  Immature  to  deal  with. 

In  conclusion,  we  lose  infinitely  more 
than  we  gain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  If  this 
indicates  the  thrust  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  we  have  lost  more  than  we 
gained.  I  hope  it  does  not. 

I  have  taken  these  few  minutes, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  to  make 
clear  my  position — ^not  on  the  bill,  for  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  as  many  other 
Senators  will.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  Mundt  amendment 
because  the  action  was  taken  when  I  was 
not  In  the  Chamber.  I  wanted  to  declare 
myself  on  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
in  connection  with  East- West  trade  In 
nonstrategic  goods  and  retaining  the  op- 
tions or  foreclosing  them.  In  my  opinion 
we  hurt  ourselves  more  than  the  Soviet 
Union  by  foreclosing  ourselves  of  the  use 
of  these  options  on  trade. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  yesterday  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, followed  by  the  vote  today  on  the 
Mvmdt-Byrd  amendment  makes  clear 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  disapproves  of  any  effort  to  use 
American  tax  dollars  to  build  up  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least 
during  such  time  as  Russia  is  supplying 
weapons  and  materials  to  North  Viet- 
nam. I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  the 
Senate  dealt  a  deathblow  to  the  Fiat 
deal,  or  any  similar  deals,  by  Senate  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator.  At  this  time  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  matter  at  great  length, 
except  to  say  that  I  disassociate  myself 
with  the  statement  of  policy  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  As  far  as 
New  York  bankers  wanting  to  finance 
this  plant  for  $50  million,  they  may  do  it 
but  not  with  a  loan  guaranteed  from  this 
country  with  taxpayers'  dollars,  which  Is 
all  that  this  matter  deals  with. 

I  am  wUling  to  let  the  case  be  resolved 
and  decided  by  what  is  in  the  Record  of 
debate  in  the  last  3  days  by  rollcall  votes 
on  amendments  adopted  or  which,  on 
stricter  amendments,  failed  of  accept- 
ance by  narrow  margins.  If  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  face  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate,  wants  to  bring 
In  its  East- West  trade  bill,  let  them  come 
in.  I  challenge  them  to  try  It.  It  will  not 
pass.  I  offer  that  as  a  prediction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
In  accord  with  nor  am  I  content  to  have 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  Senate  action  on 
this  measure  blurred  by  any  other  Inter- 
pretation than  that  it  was  a  forthright 
declaration  of  policy  on  a  very  vital  Issue. 

I  serve  on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
on  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss East-West  trade.  Able  members  of 
the  committee  have  even  been  in  some 
haste — at  one  time,  at  least — to  take 
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steps  at  the  present  time  to  hold  hearings 
on  expansion  of  East- West  trsule. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  think  every 
S«iator  probaWy  desires  to  build  bridges 
between  the  East  and  West,  to  take  every 
step  we  possibly  can,  culturally  and  com- 
mercially, to  bridge  the  gaps.  All  of  us 
certainly  wish  to  avoid,  insofar  as  it  can 
be  avoided,  the  terrible  possibility  of  a 
future  world  conflict.  And  trade  expan- 
sion could  help. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  begins  when 
the  last  gun  has  ceased  firing  in  Viet- 
nam— and  not  until  then. 

Until  then,  my  feeling  about  East- West 
trade  is  exactly  the  feeling  my  grand- 
fatlier  had  about  speculators  during  the 
Civil  War.  They  bought  cotton  from 
our  friends  in  the  Confederate  States, 
while  both  sides  were  shooting  each  other 
down,  and  then  sent  down  supplies  and 
money  to  aid  those  who  at  that  time  they 
regarded  as  our  enemy. 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  this  Illus- 
tration, as  the  bitterness  and  sting  of 
those  days  have  long  since  gone. 

When  we  got  off  the  track  was  when 
we  sent  our  men  into  Vietnam.  Until  we 
get  them  out,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  prepared  to  oppose  any  traffic  with 
the  enemy— with  those  supplying  the 
weapons  killing  our  boys. 

Yesterday,  the  decision  was  clear-cut. 
Taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  not  be  used  to  aid  the 
enemy.  It  was  better  than  a  two-to-one 
vote.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
conferees,  should  the  time  come  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, wUl  bear  In  mind  that  this 
was  not  an  amendment  to  be  taken  to 
conference.  It  was  an  amendment  with  a 
record  vote  of  better  than  two-to-one  in 
favor,  and  the  amendment  means,  to 
most  of  us,  the  life  or  death  of  the  bilL 

I  do  not  say  this  as  a  threat.  I  merely 
say  It  in  order  that  we  may  lay  our  cards 
on  the  table  and  be  fully  frank.  If  there 
should  be— and  I  trust  that  there  will 
not  be,  because  I  think  our  friends  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  will  feel  as  we 
feel  about  this— but  should  the  Byrd 
amendment  be  weakened,  I  would  de- 
bate for  days  before  I  ever  consented  to 
a<lopt  a  conference  report. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  on  his  leadership 
in  this  field.  I  also  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  day  which  restores  my  faith  in 
the  Senate,  and  In  humanity. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  New  England  granite,  exem- 
plified by  his  strong  support  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
"le  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  such 
"me  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtjndt]  . 

During  debate  on  the  legislation  now 
nearing  completion,  I  took  no  time  to 
speak  in  this  forum.  Members  of  this 
body  are  charged  with  particular  re- 
sponsibilities in  committees  where  they 
Sive  attention  to  certain  subject  matter 
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and  on  other  problems  of  concern  they 
do  not  often  rise  to  discuss  the  issue^  In 
this  Chamber.  Perhaps  we  should  address 
ourselves  more  often  on  matters  that  do 
not  stem  frtHn  committees  In  which  we 
are  active  participants.  Mr.  President, 
before  final  passage  of  this  measure,  I 
shall  hope  to  state  succinctly  my  under- 
standing of  the  rollcall  which  was  taken 
yesterday  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  that 
vote  reinforced  by  an  agreement  today 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Etekota 
[Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  test  came  yesterday.  I  tlJnk  as 
Senators  we  acted  responsibly.  There 
was  not  total  agreement — certainly 
not — on  this  point,  or  on  other  points 
which  were  raised  during  consideration 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 

But  I  joined  those  Senators  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  which  bars  credit 
to  "any  nation,  the  government  of  which 
Is  furnishing  goods  or  supplies"  to  "any 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is 
in  armed  conflict." 

Mr.  President,  our  fighting  forces  must 
be  protected  from  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities in  the  hands  of  Hanoi — and  we 
seek  to  halt  the  flow  of  goods  and  sup- 
plies to  our  enemy. 

I  am  not  exercised  when  there  are  dif- 
ferences In  the  Chamber.  I  fear  for  the 
Chamber  and  for  the  country  when  Sen- 
ators and  citizens  generally  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  Issues  before  them.  We  must 
come  to  grips  with  problems  of  commu- 
nism and  we  must  realize  that  It  is  im- 
fair  and  imsoimd  to  provide  credit 
through  the  Bank  to  those  nations  who 
are  aiding  the  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

I  say  frankly,  as  one  Senator,  that  this 
Is  a  critical  time  and  we  must  reappraise 
personal  goals,  and  also  the  national  and 
the  international  goals  which  can 
strengthen  the  cause  of  legitimate  trade 
between  nations  Eind  peoples.  But  we 
must  not  traffic  with  the  enemy.  I  knew 
it  was  a  declaration  by  the  Senate.  I 
knew  it  was  not  a  mere  gesture  which  in 
conference  would  be  fragmented.  I  un- 
derstood the  issue. 

I  believe  In  trade.  I  believe  In  inter- 
course among  nations.  I  believe  in  the 
concert  of  motives  as  we  press  forward  to 
that  desired  day  when  we  will  prosper  in 
a  world  in  which  we  will  have  learned  to 
live  together  as  neighbors.  I  pray  for  that 
time. 

But  during  a  period  like  this,  the  Sen- 
ate performed  a  wholesome  act  by  com- 
mitting itself  again  to  trade  but  not  to 
aid  to  the  enemy;  that  is  to  say,  we  be- 
lieve in  trade.  We  believe  In  trade  among 
peoples  and  nations,  but  we  will  not  give 
trade  credit  necessary  for  the  Soviet 
Union  or  others  so  inclined  to  cripple  our 
commitment  in  the  struggle  of  the 
United  States  against  resourceful  foes. 
We  believe  in  justice  and  of  eqiiity  In 
trade. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  VirgliUa 
[Mr.  Bykd],  who  sits  beside  me  today 
that  there  was  no  problem  for  me  in  vot- 
ing for  the  amendment.  I  did  so  as  a  con- 
tribution to  trade  among  nations,  for 
trade  should  be  continued,  but  as  a  real 
deterrent  to  the  continual  edging  In  of 
the  Soviet  Unltm  toward  a  breaking 
down  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 


to  maintain  ixaiiot  among  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  think  we  are  realists.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  acted  reasonably  and  realis- 
tically and  I  hope  that  what  we  have 
done  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ■tdll 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  Join  In  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  stated  succinctly  the  position  of 
many  of  us  on  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  yesterday.  Perhaps  the  amend- 
ment could  have  been  worded  a  little 
better.  There  may  be  some  problem  of  in- 
terpretation, but  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference committee  will  take  care  of  that. 
No  one  has  advocated  more  the  neces- 
sity for  looking  ahead  toward  peaceful, 
legitimate  trade  in  the  world  than  has 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  that  Is  correct, 
and  the  record  indicates  leadership  in 
this  area  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  Introduced  for  the 

administration  the  East- West  trade  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senate  action 

yesterday  on  the  Byrd  proposal  will  not 

do  violence  to  international  trade. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  not.  Trade  is 
a  tool  of  peace  In  the  world,  a  tool  for 
better  imderstanding  among  peoples. 

Of  course,  we  do  business  with  Soviet 
Russia  through  proper  channels.  The 
amount  of  oiu*  trade  is  not  much — per- 
haps $90  million  or  $100  million  a  year, 
back  and  forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  sends  us  some  strategic 
items.  But  the  volume  of  our  trade  has 
been  at  that  level  for  a  long  time.  The 
amendment  we  have  agreed  to  will  not 
stop  that  trade.  The  amendment  merely 
provides  that  we  will  not  give  the  Soviet 
Union  credit  with  American  taxpayers' 
money  so  long  as  the  Soviets  continue 
to  do  what  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia suggests  they  have  been  doing.  I 
hope  that  that  is  definitely  understood. 
Actually,  we  do  not  give  them  credit  any- 
way, when  we  get  right  down  to  it.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  bujrs  American  goods, 
it  almost  always  puts  the  money  on  the 
barrelhead. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  large  poten- 
tial market  for  consumer  goods.  Russia  Is 
suffering  a  little  from  creeping  capital- 
ism because  of  the  consumer  demand.  I 
think  that  is  a  nice  disease.  But  we  are 
not  affecting  that;  we  are  merely  say- 
ing "under  present  conditions." 

Behind  the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  are 
other  countries  that  do  not  subscribe  to 
some  of  the  actions  that  are  taken  in 
the  Kremlin.  I  cite  Romania  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  that  Ro- 
mania Is  a  good  exaqjple.  The  ambassa- 
dor from  that  count^  has  visited  West 
Virginia  and  spoken  to  our  people  with 
true  understanding. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  countries  are 
now  trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  has  haj?pened  within  the  last  2 
years. 

We  hope  we  can  continue  Intimate 
trade.    We    hope    we    can    build   some 
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>ridges  toward  a  better  understanding, 
n  our  quest  for  peace.  But  we  also  sug- 
:est  that  so  long  as  we  are  engaged  in 
he  Vietnam  war,  we  will  do  everything 
re  can  not  to  give  direct  aid  and  com- 
ort  to  those  who  are  fighting  American 
K>ys  overseas.  To  me,  it  is  as  simple  as 
hat. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
Ime.  I  think  he  is  in  agreement.  He  has 
)een  a  long-time  supporter  of  building 
)rldge8.  We  will  do  it.  I  am  not  a 
jessimlst. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
'rom  Washington.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Yes,  I,  too,  believe  in  building  a  better 
xrorld.  But  as  we  build  bridges  toward 
peace  we  must  not  allow  the  use  of  a 
Jevious  device  by  which  the  bridge  is 
eroded  by  those  who  would  tear  down 
rather  than  build — build  as  we  must — 
iventually  in  a  partnership  for  progress 
and  peace. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful;  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
jinia  Is  a  long  time,  personal  friend.  We 
[lave  worked  together  in  international 
jonferences.  Though  we  belong  to  differ- 
ent political  parties  and  have  different 
ronstituencies,  fundamentally  we  think 
alike  on  this  issue.  He  believes  we  ought 
to  face  issues  squarely;  that  we  should 
not  merely  talk  about  policies  or  sense 
of  the  Congress;  that  we  are  here  as 
legislators  and  we  ought  to  act  so  that 
everybody  knows  the  result. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  bac    his  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Senator.  I  have  heard 
the  comments,  and  gladly  accepted 
them,  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  other 
Senators. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
kik]  has  managed  this  bill  throughout. 
I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  him, 
but  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  generally.  When  we  go  to 
conference  we  shall  certainly  be  con- 
scious of  the  obligation  that  rests  upon 
the  conferees  to  uphold  the  views  of  the 
Senate.  These  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to.  They  are  part  of  the  bill.  They 
are  part  of  the  Senate's  action,  and,  of 
course,  we  know  what  our  responsibility 
Is. 

With  respect  to  the  various  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  the 
vote  yesterday,  I  attribute  sincerity  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate,  whatever 
their  views  may  be.  There  were  grounds 
for  differences  yesterday,  and  I  think 
they  were  manifested  in  the  various 
votes  taken.  I  attribute  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  sincerity  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  votes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
sa«h  time  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  be  brief. 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Senator  trom  South  Dakota 
giving  hte  view  ot  the  policy  which  he 


believes  the  final  form  of  a  bill  expresses. 
I  respect  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  Senators  who  supported  the  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  by  him,  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  know 
their  patriotism,  and  their  devotion  to 
our  country. 

Yet  I  would  not  agree  that  the  action 
upon  this  bill  represents  a  final  ex- 
pression of  what  this  or  any  administra- 
tion or  the  Congress  will  do  about  re- 
solving our  problems  in  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  states.  There  are  two 
viewpoints  as  to  how  best  to  move  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  the  issues  that  sep- 
arate the  United  States  and  the  free 
countries  and  the  Communist  countries. 
As  I  said,  I  have  respect  for  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
those  who  agree  with  him.  But  those  of 
us  who  disagree  with  him  are  no  less 
patriotic  or  concerned  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  about  the  ways  we  can 
move  to  secure  our  coimtry  and  freedom. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  simplistic,  and  yet 
I  may  be.  But  it  is  true  that  quite  a  large 
group  in  this  country  believes  that  there 
will  never  be  any  way  in  which  the  is- 
sues between  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world  can  be  resolved;  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  continual  state  of  cold 
war — the  cold  war  which  has  gone  on  for 
20  years;  a  cold  war  which  holds  always 
the  possibility  of  confrontation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  danger  of  a  third  world  war  and 
a  nuclear  war  which,  of  course,  would 
mean  the  partial  destruction  of  our  coun- 
try as  we  know  it  today,  and  perhaps  of 
civilization. 

There  are  others — sind  I  am  one  of 
them — who  admit  that  the  prospects  are 
not  too  bright,  and  have  not  been  so 
since  World  War  II,  for  a  settlement  of 
issues  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  countries. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  alterna- 
tives, we  are  confident  in  our  country's 
strength  and  good  purpose  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  peaceful  steps,  such  as  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  proposed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy, 
many  proposals  of  President  Eisenhower, 
and  the  Consular  Convention  recently 
consented  to  by  the  Senate. 

Another  forward  step,  which  many  be- 
lieve offers  hope  is  a  relaxation  of  trade. 
I  believe  this. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
members that  when  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  arose  in  1963,  that 
I  joined  him  in  opposing  it,  because  I 
thought  It  was  a  change  in  policy  on  an 
isolated  sale  without  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  without  consultation  with 
our  allies  on  the  whole  question  of  trade. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  just  a  moment. 

I  have  voted  on  this  bill  as  I  did — and 
I  am  glad  that  I  did — because  nothing  Is 
offered,  there  is  no  hope  in  the  policy  of 
just  saying  that  the  cold  war  will  con- 
tinue forever  and  ever.  The  alternatives 
to  the  continuation  of  the  present  cold 
war,  or  a  larger  war.  Is  the  positive  effort 
to  reach  solutions  and  resolutions,  of  the 
issues  that  divide  the  Soviet  Union  and 


the  United  States  by  peaceful  methods, 
including  an  increase  of  trade. 

I  know,  M  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  that  the  chances  of  com- 
ing to  any  kind  of  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  immediately  are  not 
bright.  I  understand  their  purposes  and 
their  objective  for  the  world.  But  things 
change.  Their  interests  sometimes  coin- 
cide with  ours.  My  point  is  that  we  should 
be  seeking  accord  positively. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  con- 
tinue a  moment,  I  wish  to  say  one  further 
thing:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper,  in 
the  discussion  of  a  major  issue,  such  as 
we  have  been  discussing,  and  shall  be 
discussing  for  many  years,  to  tie  the  dis- 
cussion again  and  again,  as  if  they  bore 
heavily  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  an  emo- 
tional and  tragic  matter  for  our  country. 
The  war  concerns  me  just  as  much  as  it 
concerns  my  friend  from  South  Dakota; 
it  concerns  all  of  us.  There  Is  a  tendency, 
which  gives  the  Implication — although 
not  intended — that  some  are  braver, 
more  patriotic,  more  concerned  than 
others.  The  Senator  has  served  in  war,  as 
have  I.  Listening  to  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, I  wanted  to  make  my  position 
clear. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  feeling  in  the  Senate 
that  we  have  forever  resolved  all  the 
problems  of  the  cold  war  or  the  shooting 
war  by  our  action  yesterday  and  today. 
We  simply  agreed  among  ourselves  on 
an  expression  of  realism  through  the 
amendments  adopted  that  since  the  Sov- 
iet bloc  and  the  Communist  countries 
are  supplying  the  weapons  of  war  to  our 
enemies  in  Vietnam,  imder  those  warlike 
conditions  there  must  be  no  American 
credits  extended  which  would  in  any  way 
strengthen  the  economy  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  stoking  the  fires  and 
loading  the  gims  of  the  people  engaged 
in  war  against  us. 

It  should  also  certainly  indicate,  how- 
ever, to  as  astute  a  leader  as  we  have 
at  the  head  of  our  Government,  an  ex- 
pression of  our  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  concerning  East-West 
trade  in  time  of  war. 

Concerning  the  long  pull — and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  keeps  remind- 
ing us  of  that,  and  properly  so,  because 
we  hope  there  will  still  be  a  world  after 
this  war  is  over;  we  hope  there  will  be 
a  great  futiure  for  humanity — I  recall  it 
was  just  20  years  ago  when,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  en- 
gaged in  a  far  longer  and  more  vigorous 
debate  of  a  public  issue  than  I  have  en- 
gaged in  recently.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  were  then  ar- 
rayed shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support 
of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  PubUc  Law  402  of  the  80th 
Congress  which  set  up  our  whole  com- 
plex of  exchange  of  peoples  programs 
including  cultural  and  Information  ex- 
changes. 

I  felt  then  as  I  feel  now,  and  as  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
does,  that  we  have  to  have  and  to  seek 
different  rapprochements  and  better  un- 
derstandings between  different  peoples. 
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I  support  vigorously  peaceful  approaches 
and  interchanges  with  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  have  differences,  including  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act  established  the 
magazine  Amerlkanskl  for  distribution 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  permitted  Sput- 
nik and  Soviet  Life  to  come  over  here 
from  there. 

Some  people  have  resented  that.  I  do 
not.  I  think  we  have  to  come  around  to 
an  imderstanding.  But,  living  out  in  the 
great  Midwest,  where  you  have  to  be  a 
realist  to  live,  where,  when  it  does  not 
rain  enough,  you  have  to  dig  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  to  get  water  to  your  farm,  I 
perhaps  have  had  Ingrained  in  me  a 
sense  of  realism  which  makes  me  unable 
to  disregard  the  fact  that  when  we  know 
this  war  is  continuing,  when  we  know 
that  every  single  weapon  added  to  the 
capacity  of  North  Vietnam  prolongs  a 
war  you  and  I  would  like  to  shorten,  and 
escalates  the  casualties  you  and  I  would 
like  to  see  reduced,  and  I  think  more  im- 
portantly gives  a  certain  stamina  and 
conviction  to  old  Ho  Chi  Minh,  making 
him  more  reluctant  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference table,  if  we  can  do  anything,  by 
adopting  a  Byrd  amendment,  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  an  automobile  plant 
in  Russia,  and  to  let  the  people  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue  know  we  do  not 
want  any  more  of  our  aid  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  enemy,  then  we  will 
be  working  toward  the  day  when  we  will 
all  be  joined  together,  I  hope,  in  trsdng  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  accommodation 
In  an  era  of  peace. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Again  I  say  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  statement  very  much.  I 
can  only  make  the  comment  that  I  do 
not  think  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  will  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Nobody  has  made  that 
claim.  But  I  think  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  is  likely  to  shorten  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, because  it  will  decrease,  at  least, 
aomewhat,  the  arms  that  the  enemy 
has  to  snoot  at  us  in  order  to  continue 
it 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  and  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1155)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  1166 
Aa  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  ot  1945,  aa  amended,  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  five  yean 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  In- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
Its  authority  to  Issue,  against  fractional 
reserves,  export  credit  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  restrict  the  financing  by 
the  Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
wnended  (12  UJ3.C.  635-6351),  Is  amended  by 
changing  "Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton", wherever  that  name  refers  to  the  legal 
entity  created  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1946,  to  "Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States", 
(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 


striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  therecnC  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
should  supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital;  that  loans,  so 
far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  piuposes,  and.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  SLSSurance  of  repayment;  and  that 
In  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  Into  account  the  possi- 
ble adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  desirability  of  safeguard- 
ing the  International  balance  of  payments 
position  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
two  new  paragraphs  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  In  an  extension  of  credit 
(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended),  or 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  (B)  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any 
product  by  any  other  foreign  country,  or 
agency,  or  national  thereof,  If  the  product 
to  be  purchased  or  leased  by  such  other 
coimtry,  agency,  or  national  Is,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bank,  principally  for  use  In,  or 
sale  or  lease  to,  a  Conununlst  coiuitry  (aa 
so  defined) :  Provided.  That,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  guarantees,  Insiu'ance,  extension 
of  credits,  or  participation  In  credits,  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  reports  such 
determination  (within  thirty  days  after  mak- 
ing the  same)  to  the  Senate  aixl  House  of 
Representatives,  such  guarantees,  insurance, 
or  extension  of  credits  may  be  made,  or  par- 
ticipated in,  by  the  Banlc 

"(3)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  an  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  any  credit  sale 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  aervlcea  by 
the  Government  ctf  the  United  States  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  or  by  United  States  exporters,  the 
repayment  of  which  is  guaranteed  under 
section  603(e)  and  section  609(b)  of  said 
Foreign  Assistance  Act:  Provided.  That 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  such 
guarantees.  Insurance,  extension  of  credits, 
or  participation  In  credits,  would  be  in  the 
national  security  interest  and  reports  such 
determination  (within  thirty  days  after  mak- 
ing the  same)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  such  guarantees,  Insurance, 
or  extension  of  credits  may  be  made,  or  par- 
ticipated in,  by  the  Bank  notwithstanding 
the  policy  herein  stated:  Provided  further. 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  Bank  have  out- 
standing at  any  time,  military  export  credits 
guaranteed  under  section  603(e)  and  section 
509(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  in  excess  of  7»,4  per  centum  of 
limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$2,000,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$3^00,000,000". 

(e)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Members, 
not  otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  not  exceeding  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  (6  UJS.C.  6332)  for  each 
day  spent  tn  travel  or  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  and  whUe  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regiilar  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5.  United 


States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the  Gorem- 
ment  service  employed  intermittently." 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$9,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$13,500,000,000". 

(g)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1968"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  igTS". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  two  new  subsections  as  foUows: 

"(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  ( 1 )  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  by  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  Is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  (whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war),  or  any  agency  or  na- 
tional thereof;  or  (2)  m  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product  by  any  nation  (or 
agency  or  national  thereof)  the  government 
of  which  is  furnishing  goods  or  supplies  to 
a  nation  described  in  clause   (1). 

"(e)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insxire, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  tm  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  for  the  construction  of 
a  faculty  for  manufacturing  automobiles  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  or 
by  any  other  nation  or  entity  for  use  (to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs." 

Ilie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to 
Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  Its  authority  to  Issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves,  export  credit  insurance 
and  guarantees,  to  restrict  the  financing 
by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARECMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill,  to  make  any  necessary 
technical  and  typographical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  get  completely  away  from  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  of 
commendation  for  the  very  fine  Job  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl  in  connection  with  this  bUl, 
throughout  the  hard  days  that  it  has 
been  pending  before  vs.  The  Senator 
from  Maine,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
commitee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  considering  the  measure, 
presided  during  all  of  the  hearings.  He 
did  an  excellent  job  there,  in  getting  the 
bill  into  its  final  shape  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  the  handling  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  We  should  all  take 
notice  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  Z 
Join  In  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  about  the  magnificent 
skill  shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
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traia.  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  Passage  of 
the  Kxport-Import  Bank  Act  extension 
rep:  voents  another  achievement  for  him 
In  an  already  abundant  record  book 
compiled  over  the  years.  Both  In  the 
Coiimlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
anc  here  in  the  Chamber,  his  quick  grasp 
ant  clear  explanation  of  the  issues  as- 
sur  id  dedalve  approval. 

S  enator  Muskik  has  consistently  con- 

triluted   his   outstanding    talents    and 

leadership  qualities  to  the  handling  of 

proposals   vital   to   our   na- 

tioial  Interests.   His   handling  of  this 

was    no    exception.    He    has 

.    the    task    diligently.    He    has 

to  design  a  constructive  and  ef- 

proposal.  His  advocacy  has  been 

J    and    most    persuasive.    And 

all  he  has  met  with  success.  The 

Is    most    grateful    to    Senator 


legl  ilatlve 

tioiial  In 

meisure 

puiBued 

soujht 

feclve 

vlg)rous 

ab(  ve 

Senate 

Mt  bkh. 

XIae  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
and    Currency,    the    distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Alabama    [Mr. 
is  likewise  to  be  highly  com- 
for   typically    strong    support. 
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HI4  valuable  leadership  on  this  measure 
as  [>n  all  measures  gaining  his  endorse- 
meat,  was  essential  to  decisive  Senate 
api  (roval.  The  Senators,  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tovm]  and  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  . 
ab  y  and  eloquently  supported  the  meas- 
un  and  other  Senators  as  well  deserve 
hljh  commendation  for  offering  their 
views.  Noteworthy  were  the  eloquent 
eff  >rts  of  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
De  kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the  strong  and 
sir  cere  urglngs  of  the  able  and  distin- 
gushed  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dibksen]. 
Be  th  have  contributed  no  small  measure 
of  their  effective  and  outstanding  talents 
to  the  foreign  policy  effects  of  this  Na- 
tlt  n's  policies.  That  certainly  applies 
wl  h  respect  to  this  measure. 

rhe  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
El  lehdm]  should  likewise  be  praised  for 
coatributlng  his  broad  and  deep  ap- 
pr  iciation  of  the  Issues  Involved.  He  ex- 
hi  ilted  a  clear  understanding  of  the  op- 
er  itlon  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
Sfoator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pi  STORK] .  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[llr.  Holland]  are  also  to  be  highly 
cc  mmended.  Their  views  are  always  most 
thoughtful,  always  most  welcome.  Re- 
gf  .rdless  of  the  Individual  views  expressed 
tie  debate  remsdned  on  a  consistently 
hi  gh  level. 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  the 
le  idershlp  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia- 
ti  m  for  the  cooperation  displayed  by  all 
S  snators  to  assure  the  efficient  and  or- 
d  a-ly  disposition  of  this  measure  today. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ex- 
ptrt-Import  Bank  of  Washington  was 
o:  iglnally  established  by  Executive  order 
n  »arly  three  and  a  half  decades  ago.  The 
Euik  has  operated  soundly  and  eflftcl- 
e  itly,  first  as  a  banking  corporation  im- 
d  jr  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
aid  later  as  an  independent  agency  of 
t]  le  TJB.  Oovemment.  Four  principles  are 
s  it  forth  In  S.  1155,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
t )  which  the  Bank's  operations  have  con- 
f  )rmed  in  the  past.  The  Bank's  loans,  as 
i  L  the  past,  will  continue  to  be  for  specific 
C  tirposea  Involving  the  export  of  goods 
a  nd  services  of  VS.  origin;  the  Bank  will 


continue  to  supplement  and  encourage 
private  capital  and  endeavor  not  to  com- 
pete with  It;  credit  assistance  is  au- 
thorized only  when  the  Bank  finds  that 
the  transaction  offers  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repajrment;  and  fees  and  pre- 
miimis  for  guarantees  and  insurance  are 
charged  at  rates  commensurate  with  the 
risk  covered. 

Since  1962  the  Eximbank  has  been 
financing,  at  its  own  risk,  military  ex- 
ports to  certain  financially  strong  and 
friendly  industrialized  countries.  In  es- 
tablishing credits  for  these  governments, 
the  Bank  has  dealt  directly  with  the  bor- 
rower, but  only  after  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  and  other  interested 
agencies  have  approved  arrangements 
for  the  sale  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Bank,  the  credit  terms  applicable. 

Eximbank  credits  for  military  exports 
date  from  the  period  when  the  military 
assistance  program,  pursuant  to  direc- 
tives of  the  Congress,  began  to  shift  away 
from  grant- aid  and  toward  sales  ar- 
rangements. Since  Eximbanks  first  con- 
cern is  UJS.  exports,  it  was  natural  for 
the  Bank  to  consider  financing  such 
sales  which,  unlike  grants  but  like  the 
commercial  exports  financed  by  the 
Bank,  represents  a  significant  favorable 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  1964  and  1965,  the  Congress 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in 
a  manner  that  permits  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  guarantee  credits  for  mili- 
tary exports  provided  by  the  Eximbank. 
Following  and  pursuant  to  these  enact- 
ments, an  arrangement  was  worked  out 
between  the  Eximbank  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whereby  the  Bank  would 
acquire  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  arising  from  sales  nego- 
tiated by  it  with  certain  countries  to 
which  the  Bank  was  otherwise  not  pre- 
pared to  extend  credit  directly  for  mili- 
tary goods.  These  coxmtries  constituted 
the  developing  nations.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Eximbank  has  provided  financing  but 
has  not  dealt  with  the  buyer  nor  been 
informed  of  the  buyer's  identity. 

The  Eximbank  will  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  financing  such  sales  only  after 
the  most  careful  and  prudent  study  at 
the  highest  level  of  government,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  Impact  of  such 
sales  upon  International  seciulty  and 
upon  the  economic  development  of  the 
nation  Involved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  recommended  that  in  accordance 
with  congressional  policy,  financing  to 
less  developed  coimtries  be  continued 
only  If  in  the  national  Interest.  The  Bank 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  government 
Instrumentality  for  financing  military 
exports  from  American  manufactiu-ers 
to  developing  countries  when  such  ex- 
ports clearly  are  in  the  national  interest. 
As  I  have  noted,  Mr.  President,  Exim- 
bank makes  direct  loans,  to  public  and 
private  borrowers  located  or  operating 
abroad,  to  finance  ptirchases  and  related 
services  of  U.S.  origin.  Direct  loans  have 
been  made  for  many  forms  of  Industrial 
activity,  as  well  as  for  mining,  electrical 
power,  transportation,  and  communica- 


tions. Projects  assisted  by  the  Bank  In- 
clude the  longest  suspension  bridge  In 
Europe,  mining  operations  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  powerplants  on  sev- 
eral continents,  and  the  purchases  of 
U.S.  jet  aircraft  by  foreign  international 
airUnes.  As  of  last  December,  loans  were 
outstanding  for  projects  In  72  countries 
There  is  no  unsound  bank  principle 
involved  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ex- 
imbank. The  loans  Involved  to  developed 
countries  are  subject  to  the  same  credit- 
risk  investigations  as  are  all  other  Exim- 
bank loans,  and  agreements  axe  entered 
into  by  the  Bank  only  with  sound,  solvent 
nations.  The  loans  involving  underde- 
veloped countries  are  entered  into  by  the 
Bank  only  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  guarantees  the  loans  and  It  is 
the  best  of  banking  practices  to  accept 
guaranteed  loans.  Thus  the  bank  is  con- 
tinuing its  soimd  banking  practices. 

The  Senate,  In  the  passage  of  S.  1155 
will  extend  until  1973  the  life  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Along  with  Its  extended  life,  we 
will  increase  the  Bank's  lending  author- 
ity, increase  the  Bank's  authority  to  is- 
sue export  credit  insurance,  while  at  the 
same  time  responsibly  limiting  military 
credits  to  less  developed  countries.  The 
continuance  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
with  the  passage  of  S.  1155,  will  be  of 
benefit  to  other  nations  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  economy  of  our  own. 


HEARTENING  PROGRESS  IN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  ON  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  this  morning  reported  to  the 
President  heartening  progress  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Mr.  Foster  has  just  made  the  following 
statement  at  the  White  House: 

I  have  been  dlscuselng  with  the  President 
the  progress  In  the  negotiation  of  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  Treaty  at  Geneva.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  been  discussing  with  him  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  advised  that  It  Is  possible 
that  we  may  very  soon  be  able  to  table  a 
draft  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarma- 
ment Conmilttee  now  meeting  In  Geneva. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  returning  to  Geneva  in 
the  hopes  that  we  can  work  out  the  final 
solution  of  the  problems  concerning  the 
tabling  of  a  draft  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  that  "to  table"  as  used 
here  means  to  take  up. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  Glassboro— 
where  President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin  agreed  on  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  an  International  agreement 
on  a  nonproliferation  treaty— may  come 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  his  press 
conference  following  the  Glassboro  Sum- 
mit, Chairman  Kosygin  said: 

We  are  continuing  our  efforts  aimed  at 
finding  a  solution  to  this  problem.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in 
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achieving  a  situation  where  there  should  be 
no  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons.  And 
we  believe  that  the  United  States  is  seel^ing 
the  same  goals,  as  are  the  majority  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  Senate,  which  has 
given  its  overwhelming  support  to  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a 
treaty  in  the  Pastore  Resolution  of  1966, 
will  welcome  this  news. 

I  may  recall  to  you  at  this  time  the 
President's  words  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  this  year: 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  transition, 
a  transition  from  narrow  nationalism  to  In- 
ternational partnership;  from  the  harsh 
spirit  of  the  cold  war  to  the  hopeful  spirit 
of  common  humanity  on  a  troubled  and 
threatened  planet.  .  .  .  We  are  shaping  a  new 
future  of  enlarged  partnership  in  nuclear 
affairs.  In  economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion, in  trade  negotiations,  In  political  con- 
sultation and  in  working  together  with  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  spoke  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  hon- 
est answers  from  him. 


STATEMENT  OP  SECRETARY  McNA- 
MARA  TO  SENATE  PREPAREDNESS 
INVESTIGATING  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
1,  1965,  In  answer  to  my  question.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  stated  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee: 

There  are  no  segregated  State  Guards  to- 
day. This  is  one  of  the  great  strides  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Guard  organizations  in 
the  past  several  years. 

This  statement  is  recorded  on  page  27 
of  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee on  proposal  to  realine  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
Forces. 

Today's  Washington  Post  reports  on 
page  A4  that  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
has  made  a  report  revealing  that  of  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  on  December  31,  1966, 
only  1.15  percent  were  Negroes  and  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  only  0.6  percent 
were  Negroes.  In  other  words,  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  National  Guard  are  Negroes. 

Is  1  percent  honest  integration  and 
nonsegregation? 

Of  course.  It  Is  not. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  not  honest  hi  his  statement  of 
March  1,  1965,  to  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee. 

Does  1  percent  constitute  "great 
strides"  against  segregation  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  as  represented  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  March  1,  1965,  to 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee? 

Of  course,  it  does  not. 

This  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  ludicrous  If  It  were  not  so 
tragically  dishonest. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  but  another  Illus- 
tration of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Sub<x)m- 
mittee,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense  In  get- 
ting forthright  and  accurate  Information 


FORMER  SENATOR  JOSH  LEE  DIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  a 
former  Member  of  this  body:  Senator 
Josh  Lee. 

Senator  Lee  was  also  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  served  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  from  1943  until  1956. 

Senator  Lee's  career  spanned  the  early 
pioneering  days  of  Oklahoma.  As  a  small 
boy,  he  moved  with  his  family  from 
Childersburg,  Ala.  His  family  settled  in 
the  new  country  of  Oklahoma,  at  a  town 
called  Rocky,  in  the  western  area  of  the 
State.  There,  on  this  pioneer  farm.  Sen- 
ator Lee  learned  the  trials  of  dryland 
farming,  and  at  the  country  school  he 
was  prepared  for  a  career  as  an  edu- 
cator. 

Senator  Lee's  interest  in  government 
was  rivaled  only  by  his  keen  insight  in 
teaching.  His  students  were  not  only 
members  of  his  class  but  also  his  friends. 
From  them  and  to  them.  Josh  Lee  drew 
on  the  warm  association  of  the  class- 
room to  instruct  and  to  inspire  them 
with  his  ideals  and  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Because  of  this  classroom  experience, 
first  at  Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  and 
later  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  his 
former  students  became  a  bulwark  of 
admirers  and  followers  that  led  him  into 
his  spectacular  political  career.  His  le- 
gions of  ex-students  gave  him  large  niun- 
bers  of  admirers  who  could  be  found  in 
every  village  and  city  In  Oklahoma. 
These  were  the  young  men  and  women 
who  later  became  the  "Rover  Boys"  who 
boosted  him  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  later  Into  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Senator  Lee's  career  was  marked  with 
a  dedication  to  legislation  that  helped  to 
eradicate  the  curse  of  farm  tenancy,  of 
Inadequate  education,  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, of  lack  of  home  ownership,  and 
of  excessively  high  interest  rates  to 
farmers  and  small  business.  He  crusaded 
for  most  of  the  reforms  of  the  post- 
depression  period. 

As  an  educator,  orator,  author,  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  Josh  Lee  was  a  man  of  respect. 
I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  help  as  a 
student.  His  tireless  effort  to  educate  and 
instruct  me  and  other  students  in  public 
speaking  was  as  much  a  hobby  and  spe- 
cial Interest  In  youth  as  It  was  a  part  of 
his  profession  as  a  teacher. 

Judges,  both  Federal  and  State,  learned 
their  first  principles  of  speaking  in  his 
classes.  Others  who  have  become  officials 
of  State  and  county  government;  high 
Federal  officials,  such  as  the  present 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  Represent- 
ative Carl  Albert;  and  leaders  of  Indus- 
try and  various  professions  owe  much  of 
their  success  to  the  teaching  ability  and 
inspiration  of  Josh  Lee. 

As  a  student,  I  knew  his  wisdom  and 
his  persuasiveness. 

As  a  friend,  I  appreciated  his  loyalty 
and  encouragement. 


As  an  Oklahoman,  I  knew  his  leader- 
ship. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  I  felt  the  im- 
pact of  his  service  in  the  affairs  of  state. 

His  interest  in  aviation  and  his  long 
service  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
will  long  benefit  our  Nation's  great  avia- 
tion Industry. 

Oklalioma  and  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  great  statesman  with  the  passing  of 
Josh  Lee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  today  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  [Mr.  Monroney] 
in  informing  the  Senate  of  the  passing  of 
a  WEirm  friend  of  mine,  a  great  Okla- 
homan, and  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  body  known  to  many 
Senators,  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma. 

All  of  use  are  a  little  better  for  having 
known  him.  He  was  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  a  dedicated  American,  and  our 
State  and  Nation  will  miss  him.  We  ex- 
press our  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIME 
AND  LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  456,  Senate  Resolution  150. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  150)  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  inves- 
tigate crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiifest  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?      "/ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  5.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "3-A" 
to  "4";  on  page  2,  line  2,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "3-B"  to  "5";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  8  to  strike  out 
"causes,  extent,"  and  insert  "immediate 
and  longstanding  causes,  the  extent"; 
hi  line  10  after  the  word  "their"  to  in- 
sert "immediate  and  long-range";  in 
line  12,  after  the  word  "United"  to  strike 
out  "States.'  "  and  insert  "States.";  after 
line  12  to  insert: 

See.  6.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  any  of  its  duly  authorized 
subcommittees  shall  make  an  Interim  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  investigations  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  sections  4  and  5 
hereof  no  later  than  October  2,  1967. 

After  line  17  to  insert : 

Sec.  7.  Sections  4,  S,  and  6  of  Senate  Re- 
solution S3,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session, 
agreed  to  February  17,  1967,  are  hereby  re- 
designated as  sections  8,  9,  and  10,  respec- 
tively. 

In  line  22  after  the  word  "resolution" 
to  strike  out  the  parenthesis ;  and  in  line 
23  after  the  word  "thereunder"  to  Insert 
"(redesignated  as  section  10  by  this  res- 
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{riutlon";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 

S.   Bxs.    150 

Rksolved,  That  (a)   Senate  Resolution  S3, 
Nini  tleth   Congress,   first  session,   agreed  to 
February  17,  1067,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  3  thereof, 
ollowlng  new  sections: 
EC.  4.  The  Committee  on  Government 
atlons  or  any  dvUy  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  and  directed  nn- 
J^uary  31,  1968,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
study  and   Investigation   of   all   other 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  within  the 
States  which  have  an  Impact  upon  or 
the    national    health,    welfare,    and 
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$k:.   B.  The   Committee  on  Government 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
thereof  is  authorized  and  directed  un- 
^anuary  31.  1968,  to  make  a  full  and  corn- 
study  and  Investigation  of  riots,  violent 
of  the  peace,  vandalism.,  civil 
criminal     disorder,     insurrection,     the 
conlmlsslon  of  crimes  In  connection  there- 
,  the  inunedlate  and  longstanding  causes, 
extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences 
crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their 
ImiAedlate   and    long-range   prevention   and 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to 
domestic    tranquillity    within    the 
Unlied  States. 

*c.   6.  The   Committee  on  Government 

or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  mib- 

les  shall  make  an  Interim  report  to 

Senate  on  the  investigations  authorized 

directed  by  sections  4  and  5  hereof  no 

lat*  than  October  2.  1967. 

ire.  7.  Sections  4,  5,  &ad  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 53,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session. 
to  February  17,  1967.  are  hereby  re- 
as  sections  8,  9.  and  10,  respectlve- 
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tlon,  ttie  time  to  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered_; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


})  Section  6  of  such  resolution  relating  to 
expenditures  of  the  committee  thereunder 
(re  leslgnated   as  section  10  by  this  resolu- 
tlQi  i)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$435,000". 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»585,000". 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

]  ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
th(  intention  of  the  jotnt  leadership 
af  I  er  the  peidlng  business  Is  diftposed  of 
to  lext  make  S.  1872,  a  bill  to  amend  fur- 
th(  r  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  Bunended.  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
peidlns  business  which  will  be  before 
th(  I  Senate  when  It  returns  on  Monday 
ne  ct. 


AIJTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
iOTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS TO  INVESTIGATE 
TROtE  AND  LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE 
JNTTES)  STATES 


rhe  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  authoriz- 
in  [  the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Opcr- 
at  ons  to  investigate  crime  and  lawless- 
ncfss  within  the  United  States. 

VNANXKOTTS-COKSXNT    ACSZZMZNT 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  at 
th  is  time  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
di  itingulshed  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tu  ±y  [Mr.  Cooper  1  I  ask  imanlmous 
cc  nsent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  2  hours  on  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fe  -ed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
fr)m  Kentucky,  the  time  to  be  equally 
di  rtded  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
K  mtuAy  and  the  Senator  from  Ailtan- 
ss  i  [Mr.  McCLSLLAirl ,  and  that  there  be  a 
tt  ne  Ilmttatlon  of  1  hour  on  the  resohi- 


NORTH  VIETNAM— PERCENTAGE  OP 
MILITARY  TARGETS  ATTACKED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Mr.  James  Reston 
entitled  "Washington:  A  Strategy  of 
Strangulation." 

This  article  could  be  construed  to 
imply,  if  not  actually  state,  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  have  not  t>een  attacked. 

The  truth  Is  that  many  times  that 
percentage  of  military  targets  have  not 
even  been  touched ;  and  others  that  have 
first  been  attacked,  and  then  put  back 
into  commission,  have  not  been  attacked 
again. 

Under  the  topic  heading,  "Dubious 
Assumptions,"  Mr.  Reston  states: 

Second,  General  Westmoreland  is  author- 
ized to  hit  95  percent  of  the  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  on  his  list.  The  other  5  percent  are 
off-ILmlta  not  for  military  bvtt  political  rea- 
sons— namely,  that  the  civilian  heads  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  who  still  make  the  politi- 
cal decisions  here,  believe  the  prohibited 
targets  are  too  near  dvlllan  centers  or  too 
near  the  China  border  to  justify  the  risk  of 
wiping  them  out. 

First  of  all,  it  is  Admiral  Sharp,  as 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  who  has 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam 
and  not  General  Westmoreland,  the 
commander  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Sooth  Vietnam.  However, 
in  his  capacity  as  the  overall  operational 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  committed  to 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  Admiral 
Sharp  has  delegated  to  General  West- 
moreland the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam, a  relatively  small  area  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  that  country,  immediately 
north  of  and  adjacent  to  the  demilita- 
rized zone.  Except  for  this  relatively  small 
area  of  North  Vietnam,  General  West- 
moreland has  neither  the  jurisdiction 
nor  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  the  delegated  authority  over 
this  small  southern  portion  of  North 
Vietnam  is  such  that  General  Westmore- 
land is  authorized  to  strike  any  military 
target  within  it.  Accordingly,  General 
Westmoreland  does  not  even  submit  a 
target  list. 

Again,  It  is  Admiral  Sharp  and  not 
General  Westmoreland  who  recommends 
the  military  targets  of  North  Vietnam 
which  should  be  struck. 

In  another  paragraph,  Mr.  Reston 
states: 


First,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  enemy's 
ammunition  Is  actually  manufactured  In  the 
South  or  shipped  In  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  do 
have  a  primitive  and  limited  capability 
to  manufacture  some  types  of  ammuni- 
tion. In  terms  of  the  total  ammunition 
requirements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy's  war  in  the  south,  this  primitive 
capability  could  hardly  be  called  sub- 
stantial in  that  it  consists  primarily  of 
the  manufacture  of  crudely  made — but 
nonetheless  effective — Claymore  mines 
and  grenades.  It  is  generally  agreed,  on 
the  basis  of  available  evidence,  that  am- 
munition entering  South  Vietnam 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia  has,  for  the 
most  part,  come  frc«n  North  Vietnam 
which  is  used  as  a  transshipment  point, 
or  as  a  conduit  for  ammunition  received 
from  Red  China  or  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reston  Is  a  respon- 
sible newspaperman.  It  would  appear  he 
has  been  misinformed.  The  American 
people  should  have  the  right  to  make 
their  decision  about  the  efficacy  of  air- 
power  on  the  basis  of  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Recobd 
the  article  entitled  "Washington:  The 
Strategy  of  Strangulation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington:  The  Strategy  of 

STRANGtJUlTION 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  August  10. — Two  quite  con- 
tradictory moves  are  now  under  way  to 
Influence  the  course  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
First,  Uie  Administration  Is  now  probing 
very  quietly  again  In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere 
to  try  to  end  the  fighting.  And  second,  the 
old  militant  coalition  of  leading  military  and 
naval  officers,  Republican  political  leaders 
and  Democratic  committee  chainnen  Is  at 
work  again  to  extend  the  bomWng  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  the  first 
point  without  interfering  with  the  peace 
feelers.  Also,  there  Is  no  evidence  this  time 
that  the  campaign  for  bombing  new  targets 
m  the  North  is  designed  to  interfere  with 
the  peace  probes.  In  fact,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  Representative  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan,  apparently  docs  not  know 
that  the  President  has  renewed  his  eearch 
for  a  compromise  settlement. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressure  for  adding  new 
bombing  targets  at  this  moment  only  adds 
to  the  difficulties  of  getting  anywhere  with 
the  peace  feelers,  and  Ford's  strategy  for 
victory  makes  more  sense  politically  than  It 
does  militarily. 

The  Republican  leader  wants  the  maxi- 
■mum  use  of  U.S.  conventional  air  and  sea 
power  against  North  Vietnamese  targets  now 
on  President  Johnson's  prohibited  list;  a  sea 
quarantine  or  blockade  of  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  a  prohibition  against  sending  any 
more  American  troops  to  Vietnam  until  the 
bombing  restrictions  are  lifted. 

This  has  obvious  political  appeal.  Mr.  Ford 
Is  against  higher  taxes.  He  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  less  ground  war  and  fewer  cas- 
ualties. He  opposes  "matcblng  the  ^nemy 
body  lor  body,  bayonet  far  bayonet,  grenade 
for  granade; "  but  would  bit  him.  liarder 
afar  and  seal  off  the  sea  routes  Into  the 
North  Vietnamese  harbors. 

Mnitarny.,-<nl8  raises  a  less  attractive 
prospect.  It  suggests  that  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  can  be  won  by  flgMtng  It  In  North 
Vietnam.  It  rwsta  cm  the  aasumptlon,  which 
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is  by  no  means  proved,  that  the  enemy  in 
the  South  would  be  strangled  by  hitting  a 
few  more  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  tolerate 
a  sea  blockade  of  the  North  Vietnam  ports. 

DUBIOUS  ASSUMPTIONS 

These  are  dubious  and  even  dangerous 
assumptions.  First,  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  enemy's  anununltlon  is  actually  manu- 
factured in  the  South  or  shipped  in  through 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Second,  General  West- 
moreland is  authorized  to  hit  95  per  cent 
of  the  targets  In  North  Vietnam  on  his  list. 

The  other  6  per  cent  are  ofl-Umlts  not  for 
military  but  political  reasons — namely,  that 
the  civilian  heads  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
who  still  make  the  political  decisions  here, 
believe  the  prohibited  targets  are  too  near 
civilian  centers  or  too  near  the  China  border 
to  Justify  the  risk  of  wiping  them  out. 

UNANSWERED    QUESTIONS 

"Our  first  objective,"  says  Representative 
Ford,  "should  be  to  Impose  a  .  .  .  sea  quar- 
antine on  North  Vietnam."  This  raises  an 
awkward  question,  which  the  Republican 
leader  does  not  answer.  What  happens  when 
Soviet  ships,  bringing  supplies  to  Haiphong 
by  sea,  are  Intercepted  by  our  warships?  Is 
it  Mr.  Ford's  view  that  the  Soviet  captains 
will  turn  around  and  go  home,  or  permit 
their  vessels  to  be  searched  by  the  U.S.  Navy? 
And  if  they  do  not  turn  around  or  submit  to 
our  orders,  do  we  blow  them  out  of  the 
water? 

This  is  not  a  formula  for  minimizing  cas- 
ualties; it  is  a  formula  for  war  with  the 
U.S.SJi.  And  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  Mr.  Ford's  proposition  (namely,  that 
Washington  should  be  free  to  supply  South 
Vietnam  by  sea  while  Moscow  should  not  be 
free  to  supply  North  Vietnam  by  sea),  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  then  have  to  work  out  alter- 
nate supply  route  through  China  and  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Ford  criticizes  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  he  war,  but  his  strategy,  like  the 
President's,  assxunes  that  Russia  and  China 
are  going  to  allow  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  struggle.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  Moscow  and  Peking  have  com- 
mitted themselves  not  to  permit.  If  sea  sup- 
plies are  blocked,  then  new  land  routes  will 
be  opened  up,  and  then  we  will  have  the 
argument  all  over  again  for  more  bombing 
and  new  targets  of  the  supplies  reaching  the 
Chinese-North  Vietnamese  border. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  strategy  than 
President  Johnson's,  but  Representative  Ford 
may  very  well  have  found  it.  He  apparently 
believes  that  major  nations  like  the  U.S.SJl. 
and  China  wUl  submit  to  things  he  knows 
the  United  States  would  never  submit  to.  He 
knows  the  U.S.  would  not  tolerate  a  Soviet 
naval  blockade  of  Saigon  or  Danang,  but 
seriously  thinks  Moscow  would  tolerate  a 
U.S.  quarantine  of  Haiphong.  His  answer  to 
the  failure  of  the  bombing  is  more  bombing, 
and  It  will  probably  come  to  this,  as  usual! 
in  the  end,  but  at  least  the  new  peace  talks 
might  be  given  a  chance  before  the  President 
approves  once  more  what  he  has  disapproved 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  noticed  a  headUne  in  today's 
issue  of  one  of  the  local  newspapers.  I 
did  not  read  all  of  the  article.  The  head- 
line stated  that  some  bridge  vrtthin  a 
mile  and  a  half,  I  believe,  of  Hanoi, 
which  is  the  main  link  of  transportation 
from  Red  China  to  Hanoi,  had  just  been 
bombed  for  the  first  time.  I  cannot 
understand  why,  if  we  are  going  to  bomb, 
We  do  not  bomb  those  targets  which,  if 


destroyed,  would  hamper  and  hinder  the 
enemy  in  its  logistics  and  support  of  the 
war  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  out  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  observa- 
tion. We  hear  much  about  bombing  and 
not  bombing.  If  we  are  going  to  bomb, 
let  us  bomb  to  hurt.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  just  bombing  little  things  and  letting 
the  big  things  stand  undestroyed.  If  we 
are  going  to  bomb,  and  bombing  is 
necessary  in  this  war  effort,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  the  war  effort,  let  us 
bomb  where  it  hurts  the  most. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks.  The  contributions 
of  the  Senator  are  always  constructive. 
I  would  hope,  because  of  the  way  the 
air  is  handled  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
American  people  do  not  lose  their  faith 
in  airpower  because  their  advantage,  if 
any,  over  the  Commimist  world  is 
qualitative  rather  than  a  quantitative 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  today  entitled  "The 
Bombing  Controversy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^RECORD, 
as  follows: 

The  Bombinc  Controvxesy 
Nothing  about  the  Vietnam  war  is  as  con- 
troversial as  the  American  bombing  raids 
on  the  North.  Some  "doves,"  not  to  mention 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  want  them  stopped.  Some 
"moderates"  want  them  reduced.  The  so- 
called  "hawks" — and  most  of  the  American 
people,  according  to  polls — want  them  in- 
creased. And  the  Administration  argues  they 
merely  ought  to  be  "continued." 

The  bombing  controversy  ha&  flared  again 
this  week.  Top  brass  from  our  Pacific  military 
command  are  testifying  in  closed  sessions  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub-Committee.  And 
the  Republican  Minority  Leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Gerald  Ford,  accused 
President  Johnson  of  "hand  cuffing"  our 
pilots  and  demanded  restraints  on  targets  be 
lifted. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  lost  no 
time  answering  Rep.  Ford.  But  as  usual  his 
remarks  do  not  have  a  convincing  ring.  He 
16  the  man  who  has  told  us.  variously  In  the 
three  years  since  the  first  alrstrikes  were 
made  that  their  intention  is  to  retaliate 
against  Hanoi  for  its  aggression  against  the 
South,  to  boost  South  Vietnamese  morale,  to 
force  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table,  to  re- 
duce infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  to  South,  or,  later  correcting  himself, 
to  increase  the  cost  to  North  Vietnam  of 
continuing  that  flow. 

This  time,  in  an  unusually  defensive  mood, 
the  secretary  admitted  there  are  bombing 
restraints,  but  argued  they  have  three  alma: 
to  save  American  lives,  to  "avoid  unneces- 
sary devastation  and  civilian  casualties  in 
North  Vietnam,"  and  to  avoid  "action  that 
carries  with  It  the  high  risk  of  widening  the 
war  .  .  ."  We  think  he's  off  base  on  all  three 
counts." 

1.  The  longer  the  Administration  restrains 
our  pilots  from  more  pressing  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  ports,  petroleum  and  power 
facilities — the  longer  it  Is  content  to  strike 
merely  at  the  Infiltration  routes  and  not  the 
hubs  of  supply — the  more  Communist  men 
and  munitions  are  going  to  be  shipped  down 


Into  the  South,  and  the  higher  American 
casualties  will  be. 

2.  The  communists  are  hell  bent  on  In- 
filctlng  as  much  "devastation  and  civilian 
casualties"  as  they  can  in  the  south.  All  of 
Vietnam  Is  a  war  zone.  To  refrain  from 
bombing  certain  Northern  bases.  Installa- 
tions, air  defense  centers,  docks,  and  storage 
areas  for  fear  of  causing  "devastation  and 
civilian  casualties"  may  be  gallant,  but  It 

does  not  conform  to  the  demands  of  war 

and  this  one  in  particular.  Nobody  Is  advo- 
cating  "unnecessary"  or  wanton  bombings. 

3.  Despite  the  Administration's  protesta- 
tions, the  American  people  have  seen  the  war 
"widen"  tremendously — and  so  have  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
governments.  What  further  risks  can  a  more 
pressing  bombing  policy  bring?  Is  Peking's 
divided  army  about  to  come  in?  The  Red 
Guards?  Soviet  "volunteers"?  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara ought  to  pinpoint  what  he's  talking 
about. 

The  mood  of  the  American  public,  as  we 
sense  It,  Is  that  we  ought  to  get  serious  and 
try  to  win  that  war,  or  else  stop  fooling 
around  and  come  home.  If  the  latter  is  un- 
thinkable, then  let's  get  going  with  the 
former. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIME 
AND  LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations to  investigate  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  resolution,  as  amended,  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  are  here 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  on  limited 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  Is  the  time 
hmitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  limitation 
of  2  hours  on  the  amendment,  and  1 
hour  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  would  like  to  meet  later  this 
afternoon  on  appropriation  matters.  I 
was  requested  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  it.  We  Will 
conclude  the  pending  matter  and  then 
adjourn. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
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,  on  August  1  five  resolutions 
establish  a  Committee  on  Civil  Dis- 
-were  pending  before  the  Commit- 
m  Rules  and  Administration.  They 
taJcen  up  on  August  1  and  acted 
upo^  Some  of  those  measiires  would  es- 
tablish a  Joint  committee  and  some  a 
committee. 

considering  all  the  resolutions 

were  before  It.  the  Committee  on 

and  Administration  adopted  the 

resolution,   which  is  Senate 

150,  the  resolution  now  pend- 

before  the  Senate.  That  resolution 

reported  imanlmously,  and  it  was 

to  with  the  following   amend- 
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'^K.  8.  The   Committee  on  Oovertunent 

or  any  of  Its  duly  authorized  sub- 

ttees  8ball  make  an  Interim  report  to 

Senate  on  the  investigations  authorized 

directed  by  sections  4  and  5  hereof  no 

than  October  2,  1067. 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cur- 

oflered  an  amendment,  which  was 

to,  with  respect  to  page  2,  line  8 

bill,  to  Insert  the  words  "Immedi- 

and  longstanding"  before  the  word 

'.  We  thought  that  that  language 

the  bill  stronger,  and  the  amend- 

was  agreed  to. 

line  10,  page  2.  there  was  inserted 

and  long-range"  before  the 

causes".  That  language  was  a  part 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  CuHTis]. 
,  there  was  added  section  6,  which 
on   lines   13    through    17,   and 
reads  as  follows: 


\  r.  President,  the  language  to  which 
I  hi  ve  Just  referred  wtis  the  amendment 
of  tbe  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
Noif],  and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
Ls  tbe  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
1  ticludlng  a  time  limit  for  an  early  re- 
to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  would  be 
abreast  of  what  was  being  done  by 
committee,  and  the  public  would 
it    was    working    and    making 


pro  cress. 
Extioa 


7  was  added  on  page  2,  on  lines 
'  hrough  21.  It  reads  as  follows: 

ilK. 


18 

7.  Sections  4,  5,  and  0  of  Senate  Eteso- 
lutlbn  63,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session, 
agrt  ed  to  Febniary  17,  1967.  are  hereby  re- 
des! ^ated  as  sections  8,  9,  said  10, 
resi  ecttvely. 

7  he  only  other  change  In  the  resolu- 
tloi  I  is  a  pro  forma  amendment  necessary 
In   rlew  of  the  other  amendments. 

Ihe  coimnlttee  already  has  $485,000 
for  Its  regular  investigations.  Senate 
Resolution  150  would  provide  an  addl- 
tloi  lal  1150,000  for  Its  special  inquiry  into 
dvl  t  disorders. 

2  [r.  President,  that  is  a  brief  explana- 
tloi  I  of  the  Senate  Resolution  150,  which 
wa ;  reported  unanimously  by  the  Oom- 
mlftee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McpLEi.LAif  ]  wishes  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

llr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ha'  «  no  amendment  to  offer.  I  am  satis- 
fle<  with  the  resolution  as  it  is. 


AKCMDMENT   NO.    232 


ICr, 

Senator 

lEr, 


COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield? 
.  JCHIDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


President,  I  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendment  No.  232  to  Senate 
Resolution  105  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  tbe  closing 
quotation  marks,  and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof 
the  following:  "The  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  further 
authorized  untU  sxich  date  to  study  and  In- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  economic  or 
social  causes  have  bearing  on  such  disorders, 
the  community  attitudes  toward  such  causes 
In  places  where  such  disorders  have  occurred 
or  may  occur,  and  the  response  of  local  au- 
thorities thereto." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  miniUes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out,  first,  that  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  does  not  change  or  amend 
any  language  in  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported. My  amendment  would  add  lan- 
guage to  section  5  of  the  resolution.  I 
have  a  short  statement  which  I  should 
like  to  make  in  connection  with  it: 

Senate  Resolution  150,  the  pending 
resolution,  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  or  any 
of  its  subcommittees,  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  riots  and  other 
public  diaorders  which  have  swept  the 
country,  connected  crimes,  and  their 
causes  and  effects.  The  committee  is  also 
authorized  to  study  measures  necessary 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  such 
occurrences  and  crimes. 

The  Rules  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
was  informed  that  the  investigation 
would  probably  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations' 
Subcommittee  on  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions. As  the  Senate  knows,  this  subcom- 
mittee is  composed  of  able  Members  of 
ttie  Senate.  Its  chairman  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan].  Its  members  are  experi- 
enced in  Investigation.  The  committee 
has  a  capable  staff  and  its  is  organized 
to  begin  work  immediately. 

In  committee  I  voted  to  report  the  res- 
olution. Maintenance  of  order  through- 
out due  proces  of  law  is  btisic.  It  is 
essential  to  a  democratic  system  of 
government.  The  law  must  be  enforced 
against  those  who  incite  riots  and  all 
manner  of  public  disturbances.  It  must 
be  enforced  strictly  against  those  who 
commit  cnmes  in  the  shelter  of  such 
public  disorders. 

The  strict  and  immediate  enforcement 
of  law  against  those  who  defy  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  and  the  immediate  ele- 
ment upon  which  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  depends.  Without  law,  without 
its  enforcement,  there  can  be  no  civilized 
society,  and  we  can  have  nothing  but 
anarcl]^  In  our  country. 

The  resolution  directing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  undertake 
this  study  and  investigation  emphasizes 
correctly  this  essential  element  of  our 


system — that   law   and   order  must  be 
maintained. 

While  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  viola- 
tion of  law,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  know 
that  there  are  conditions  in  our  country, 
conditions  which  have  existed  for  years, 
conditions  which  are  a  just  reason  for 
grievances  and  which  have  caused  an 
environment  both  physical  and  mental 
in  wiiich  the  riots  and  disturbances  we 
are  witaiessing  are  likely  to  occur. 

These  disparities  and  economic  and 
social  conditions  are  known  to  all  of  us. 
They  are  found  in  education,  housing, 
and  employment  opportunities.  This 
complex  of  conditions,  particularly  in 
our  cities,  erodes  the  discipline  of  fam- 
ily, church,  and  school  life  and  inhibits 
and  sometimes  prevents  a  large  part  of 
our  population  from  taking  a  full  and 
equal  part  in  the  life  of  our  country. 
These  conditions  do  have  bearing  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  Negro  people  toward 
their  government  and  society.  They  do 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  riots,  disturb- 
ances, and  the  crimes  which  trouble  us 
today. 

I  hold  that  this  first  initiative  of  the 
Senate  toward  the  investigation  and  to- 
ward recommendation  of  measures 
which  we  hope  would  prevent,  inhibit, 
and  control  these  disturbances  in  the 
future,  makes  it  necessary  to  look  into 
all  aspects  and  all  conditions  which  have 
had  a  part  in  their  emergence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offered  In 
committee  an  amendment  to  section  5, 
which  lias  been  read  but  which  I  will 
read  again,  as  follows: 

The  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  further  authorized 
to  study  and  Investigate  the  extent  to  which 
economic  or  social  causes  have  bearing  on 
such  disorders,  the  community  attitudes  to- 
ward such  causes  In  places  where  such  dis- 
orders have  occurred  or  may  occur,  and  the 
response  of  local  authorities  thereto. 

Let  me  say  that  similar  language  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  appeared 
in  several  resolutions  which  came  before 
the  committee:  The  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke],  and  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  bore  some  similarities. 

The  language  which  I  have  read  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  is  in  the  amendment 
which  I  offer,  was  rejected  in  the  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  six  to  two — with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Scott]  and  myself  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  members  of 
the  committee  are  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  moment.  I  am  sure  they 
would  agree  when  I  say  that  the  only 
argument  made  against  the  amendment 
was  that  it  would  condone  lawlessness 
and  riots,  and  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  saying.  If  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
that  the  Senate  condoned  lawlessness 
and  riots. 

That  is  wrong.  The  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  would  not  condone  these 
disturbances,  nor  does  it  diminish  In  any 
respect  the  Senate's  direction  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  C^rations 
to  determine  the  immediate  causes  and 
recommmend  measures  for  their  preven- 
tion and  control 
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The  framing  and  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution by  the  Senate  win  mark  the  first 
action  of  the  Senate  regarding  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  our  country  has 
ever  known. 

I  do  not  say  that  lightly.  I  cannot  re- 
member in  my  own  life,  and  I  cannot 
think  In  the  history  of  this  country  of  a 
situation  since  the  Civil  War  which  could 
have  such  grave  consequences  if  there  Is 
a  definite  breach  between  the  two  major 
elements  of  our  population.  In  many 
ways.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  because  at 
least  while  conciliation  after  the  Civil 
War,  was  long  in  coming,  It  was  believed 
that  it  would  come. 

While  the  amendment,  and  the  resolu- 
tion, embody  no  substantive  legislation, 
nevertheless,  they  do  announce  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  scope  of  the 
Investigation  which  the  Senate  Intends, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward 
this  very  serious  problem. 

I  have  said  the  resolution  expresses 
clearly  by  Its  enactment  that  the  Senate 
Intends  that  these  public  disorders  must 
not  continue.  It  emphasizes  correctly 
that  enforcement  is  an  immediate  and 
essential  element  In  our  system  of  law. 

As  I  have  said,  without  the  mainte- 
nance of  law,  without  enforcement,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  anarchy. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
direct  the  committee  specifically  to  study 
and  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the 
economic  and  social  causes — of  which  we 
are  all  aware — have  bearing  on  the  pub- 
lic disorders,  for  In  the  long  run — and 
we  might  as  well  face  it — the  public  dis- 
orders will  continue  to  break  out  again 
and  again  unless  our  country  accepts  the 
fact  that  there  are  conditions  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  these  disorders  and  moves 
as  quickly  as  it  can  to  correct  the  dis- 
parities of  life  which  are  found  in  so 
many  communities  throughout  the  land. 

Violence  is  becoming  too  common  an 
aspect  of  life  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
become  commonplace  for  groups  of  our 
citizens,  sometimes  organized,  to  defy 
the  law  In  their  attempts  to  achieve  their 
particular  objectives.  Among  these  have 
been  groups  of  students,  firemen,  police, 
and — yes — some  teachers,  whose  duty  is 
to  teach  observance  of  law.  And  the 
riots  and  accompanying  crime  by  Negro 
citizens  Is  a  development  known  before, 
but  It  has  reached  a  stage  and  scope  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  our  coimtry. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  country,  Negro  citizens  as 
well  as  white,  desire  that  these  disorders 
be  halted  and  that  they  do  not  emerge 
again.  But  they  may  continue  unless  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  firmest  attitudes  by 
our  Government  and  people  are  directed 
toward  their  solution.  Consent  to  law  as 
well  as  enforcement  is  an  element  of  our 
law  and  our  system  of  government.  In  a 
very  practical  sense,  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  the  prevention  of  pubUe  disor- 
ders will  be  obtained  and  accepted  by  our 
fellow  citizens  If  they  believe  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  their  valid  griev- 
ances and  move  urgently  to  correct  them. 
Even  if  there  were  no  riots  or  disorders, 
this  should  be  a  purpose  and  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

My  amendment  does  not  condone  the 
breach  of  the  law.  It  does  not  reduce  the 


emphasis  which  the  resolution  gives  to 
the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  But  it  does  state  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  disparities  exist 
which  have  bearing  on  public  disorders 
and  which  make  their  occurrence  more 
likely,  and  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
continue  to  correct  these  conditions  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  enforce  the  law,  but  sdso 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
growing  alienation  of  the  iwo  bodies  of 
citizens,  an  alienation  which  would  cre- 
ate a  condition  intolerable  in  the  life  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  posi- 
tion. I  repeat  that  this  Is  not  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  substantive  in  nature  In 
that  it  authorizes  immediate  legislation. 
But  because  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  the 
Senate  is  taking  with  respect  to  riots,  I 
believe  It  is  our  duty  to  look  into  all  the 
causes  and  all  the  conditions  which  bear 
upon  this  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] offered  an  amendment,  which  will 
probably  be  referred  to,  which  directs 
the  committee  to  consider  "immediate 
and  longstanding  causes."  It  was  argued 
that  because  the  word  "longstanding" 
was  placed  in  the  resolution,  there  was 
no  need  for  my  amendment.  If  that  rea- 
soning is  correct,  why  not  put  it  In?  If 
the  word  "longstanding"  Is  meant  to  go 
to  the  deep-seated  causes,  what  Is  the 
objection  to  stating  these  causes? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  censent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  frcwn  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  be  added  as  coeponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered.  As  he  states,  In 
this  first  action  taken  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  responsive  to  the  trou- 
bles we  have  been  having  In  recent 
months  In  our  great  urban  centers,  it 
would  be  a  shame  not  to  have  the  Senate 
go  on  record  as  understanding  that  these 
troubles  are  not  just  based  upon  human 
perversity,  or  meanness,  or  other  crimi- 
nal tendencies,  but  that  they  also  have 
causes  for  which  the  whole  community 
must  share  the  blame,  causes  which  have 
their  origin  in  actions  and  injustices 
that  go  back  for  centuries. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  two  reasons: 
first.  If  the  narrow  attitude  Is,  In  fact, 
the  attitude  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Sen- 
ate, obviously,  is  not  capable  of  doing 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done  here;  second, 
just  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  keeping 
the  record  straight,  it  Is  important  for 


us  to  recognlne  the  witmgness  of  the  riots 
and  disorders  tn  the  criminal  actiCHis. 
and,  as  well,  the  equal  wrongness  of  the 
injustices  and  frustrations  that  have  a 
great  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
riots  themselves.  They  are  not  the  sole 
measure.  There  are  criminals ;  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  who,  for  a  number  of 
reasons  quite  unrelated  to  a  sense  of 
injustice  or  desire  to  cure  it,  have  stirred 
up,  aggravated,  and  tried  to  make  worse 
these  disorders.  Por  them  there  Is  no 
contempt  too  severe  and  no  condemna- 
tion too  strong.  But  they  are  few,  I  ven- 
ture to  say — this  will  be  found  to  be 
true,  I  believe — and  their  power  to  affect 
the  mass  of  the  American  people  or  any 
significant  number  of  Americans  would 
be  absolutely  nonexistent  If  the  tinder 
were  not  there.  It  is  the  tinder  we  are 
concerned  with,  because  It  leads  to  civil 
disorder  and  may,  if  not  corrected  in  real 
ways,  lead  to  divisions  between  groups 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  so  deep 
that  they  will  make  civilized  life  here 
impossible. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  on  reconsid- 
eration, this  amendment  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted, so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
that  we  are  all  after  the  same  two 
things:  First,  dealing  with  the  immedi- 
ate troubles,  without  In  any  way  con- 
doning criminal  actions,  conspiracies,  or 
anything  else  which  may  have  a  part 
here;  and,  second,  not  only  because  they 
lead  to  disorder,  but  because  they  are 
wrong  in  themselves,  correcting  those 
economic  and  social  justices  that  have  a 
large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
troubles  we  have  witnessed  this  summer 
and  past  summers. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
first.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  hope 
very  much  this  amendment  will  be 
be  agreed  to.  I  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and 
I  have  now  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

I  return  to  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  made.  If,  Indeed, 
it  is  our  intention  that  the  study  that 
will  oe  assigned  to  the  Permanent  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  is  In- 
tended to  review  and  evaluate  the  sev- 
eral factors  that  are  recited  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  then  let  us  say 
so — not  so  much  as  an  instruction  to  the 
committee,  In  the  event  we  are  assured 
that  It  can  accomplish  this,  as  a  defini- 
tion, in  general,  of  the  scope  of  its  study, 
but  as  assurance  to  the  people  of  the 
country;  assurance  first  to  that  segment 
of  the  community,  small  in  number — 20 
million — virtually  all  of  whom  condemn 
the  violence  and  regret  the  shrill  voices 
that  come  from  their  own  ranks,  but 
who  are  anxious  to  know,  too,  that  we 
understand  this  protest — protest  in  a 
legal  form,  but  protest  nonetheless — and 
anxious  to  understand  that  we  hear  and 
imderstand  the  causes  behind  It;  and 
then  as  assurance  further  to  all  of  the 
people   of   the   country   that   Congress 
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that  while  nightsticks  are  cheaper 

>etter  riot  guns  are  readily  available. 

nightsticks  nor  riot  guns  will 

us  that  domestic  tranquillity  which 

hope  of  all  citizens,  black,  white, 

pink. 

we  not   remind   ourselves   that 

itimes  a  community  is  annoyed  be- 

mosquitoes  are  biting?  Some  peo- 

Well.  go  after  the  mosquitoes." 

would  say,  "Drain  the  swamps." 

;hlnk  we  had  better  tell  ourselves 

Should  be  busy  about  both.  Senator 

8  amendment  suggests  that  there 

i  wamps  to  be  drained. 

Is  fine  that  we  upgrade  police  au- 

in  this  country,  persuade  parents 

UscipUne    their    children,    and    go 

the  litany  that  all  good  men  and 

stand  for.  But  we  ought  to  make 

that  in  our  committee  study  seeking 

identify  the  causes  of  our  civil  dis- 

,  we  ask  the  other  questions — ques- 

,  the  answers  to  which  have  large 

signs. 

many  playgrounds  were  there  in 

<  Ity,  and  where  were  they  located?  At 

hours  were  they  open,  and  imder 

supervision?  What  is  the  average 

it  the  school  buildings  in  your  city, 

in  what  section  are  the  oldest  to  be 

?  What  are  teachers'  salaries,  and 

of  special  training  programs?  And, 

only  how  many  houses  are  there  in 

dty,  but  how  old  are  they  and  where 

;he  oldest? 

is  the  response  of  the  building 

department  to  a  complaint  of 

violation?  Is  it  true  that  in  some 

you  can  get  the  police  in  the  core 

in  5  minutes,  but  you  can  never 

he  building  inspector? 

are  the  swamps,  and  these  are 

things  that  we  had  better  insiire  are 

in  the  study  that  we  are  asked 

{Authorize  here.  The  Senate  knows  the 

of  the  aspects  that  come  under  the 

"Economic  and  Social  Causes," 

community's  attitude  toward  them, 

the  responses  of  local  authority  to 
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N}t  those  that  I  have  listed  alone. 
Wh  it  Is  the  quality  of  the  police  depart- 
mei  t?  What  is  the  experience  of  citizens, 
blat  k  and  white,  in  connection  with  the 
polj  :;e  in  that  community?  What  kind  of 
wel  are  program  did  your  community 
run  and  does  it  have  an  effect? 

V  e  think  that  we  know  that  the  answer 
is  '  Yes"  to  all  of  these  questions,  and 
all  I  )f  these  things  are  relevant.  But  more 
imi  ortant,  now,  is  not  to  guess  what  the 
will  be.  I  think  if  anyone  thinks 
-e  will  not  be  surprises,  all  he  has  to 
go  back  through  Senator  Ribicoff's 
1  of  a  year  ago,  to  prepare  himself 
forjthe  answers  that  any  objective  study 
will  give  us. 

£  ut  let  us  make  sure  that  we  lay  out 
clei  rly  for  the  Nation  to  see  that  this  is 
response :  Not  alone  to  censure  those 
disobey  the  law — this  we  do,  and  it 
no  courage,  I  might  add,  to  do  it — 
we  want  also  to  show  that  we  rec- 
that  a  Rap  Brown  can  come  into 
Blobmfleld  Hills  where  I  live,  and  talk 
unffl  he  Is  white  in  the  face,  and  nothing 
happm;  but  he  can  go  4  miles  down 
road  and  not  open  his  mouth,  and 
ethlng  may  very  well  happen. 
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What  are  the  differences  in  conditions 
as  between  those  two  communities, 
downtown  Detroit  and  Bloomfield  Hills? 
Having  identified  those  conditions, 
would  we  not  have  a  pretty  clear  indica- 
tion of  what  causes  riots? 

That  is  the  kind  of  report  I  hope  we 
will  get. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Pensylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  who  voted  to  report  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  who  is 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  appreciate  and  applaud  his  deep 
concern  for  this  problem.  I  associate  my- 
self, as  the  Senator  has  noted,  in  the 
report,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  because  I  am  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  many-sided  aspects 
of  the  causes  of  civil  disorders  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  rather  significant  that 
the  first  three  Senators  to  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  are  all  from  States  in  which 
cities  have  erupted  in  violence — Newark, 
Detroit,  and  Erie.  Therefore  we  speak, 
perhaps,  with  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  events  and  the  causes  than  if  we 
were  from  areas  where  domestic  tran- 
quillity— so  far — is  the  order  of  the  day. 
I  have  said  there  are  many  sides  to  this 
problem.  I  can  illustrate  it  by  the  very  old 
story  of  the  elephant  and  the  three  blind 
men.  The  first  blind  man  put  his  hand 
on  the  side  of  the  elephant,  and  he  pro- 
nounced that  the  elephant  is  like  a  wall. 
The  next  one  grabbed  the  elephant's  tail, 
and  said  that  the  elephant  is  like  a  rope. 
The  third  grabbed  the  elephant's  trunk, 
and  said,  'The  elephant  is  like  a  snake." 
This  mysterious  menace  of  civil  dis- 
order combines  all  the  elements:  The 
wall,  the  rope,  and  the  snake: 

A  wall  which  blocks  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  fellow  Americans  to  an  equal 
opportimity  tind  an  equal  recognition  of 
their  dignities  and  their  capacities. 

A  rope  that  confines  them  to  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  are  imable  to  live 
decently,  or  even  in  physical  safety, 
whether  from  human  or  animal  menaces. 
A  snake  which  slithers  like  the  symbol 
of  injustice,  the  serpent  of  discrimina- 
tion, unfairness,  and  inequality. 

If  we  are  to  thoroughly  investigate — 
and  indeed  we  should — all  the  aspects  of 
what  has  led  so  many  American  cities 
to  smoky  violence — the  smoke  and  vio- 
lence of  their  burning  buildings  and  their 
fired  gims — I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  say  so,  and  to  include  the 
words  "economic  and  social  causes";  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  are. 

I  have  tried  to  be  as  evenhanded  in 
my  reactions  to  this  whole  question  of 
cause  and  effect  as  I  know  how.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  any  political  connotations 
out  of  it.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  press 
whether  I  would  criticize  the  President, 
and  I  have  plainly  refused,  time  and 
again,  to  say  that  I  would  criticize  him, 
or  the  Governors,  or  the  mayors,  for  this 
problem  which  besets  all  of  us. 

I  have  looked  at  it  from  various  as- 
pects. I  have  indicated  in  one  hearing 
that  the  Government  and  its  agencies 
must  be  extremely  ctu'eful  to  make  sure 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  used  to  sub- 


sidize or  help  any  person  who  engages 
in  riots  or  civil  commotion. 

I  have  urged  the  radio  and  television 
and  press  to  present  the  news  fairly  and 
unhesitatingly  and  to  present  the  bad 
news  with  the  good,  but  to  present  it 
with  a  balanced  treatment  so  that  over- 
exposure of  the  individual  who  calls 
rabidly  for  riot,  insurrection,  or  rebellion 
cannot  by  virtue  of  that  fact  be  given 
too  much  opportunity  to  signal  his  in- 
tent to  other  cities  and  communities  nor 
be  made  a  creature  of  the  media,  and  by 
that  exposure  become  an  instant  leader 
and  have  a  large  following. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  mentioned  some  of  the 
various  factors,  and  in  doing  it,  as  one 
Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
examining  with  a  critical  eye  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  press,  and  the  economic 
causes. 

I  have  Joined  with  other  Senators  in 
seeking  full  appropriations  for  proposals 
to  help  the  cities  with  their  problems  and 
to  make  them  better  places  in  which  to 
live. 

I  have  introduced  a  rodent  extermina- 
tion act,  partly  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  is  a  source 
of  levity.  It  is  not  something  for  would- 
be  comedians  to  cavort  semantically 
about  to  the  discredit  of  the  program. 

In  all  of  this,  as  each  of  us  has  sought 
to  meet  his  own  responsibility,  we  have 
dealt  with  economic  and  social  causes. 
Mr.  President,  I  therefore  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  agreed  to,  because  I 
would  not  want  the  country  to  think 
that  the  only  thing  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  suppression  of  violence,  al- 
though I  give  that  subject  the  highest 
priority. 

I  think  that  the  Stokely  Carmichaels 
and  Rap  Browns  are  abominable,  ob- 
noxious, and  objectionable,  and  that  they 
are  violating  the  law  and  ought  to  be 
held  accountable  for  it. 

I  am  not  the  least  Impressed  by  Castro's 
warning  to  the  United  States  that  his 
protection  extends  over  Stokely  Car- 
michael  when  he  comes  back  here. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
and  its  governmental  and  State  agencies 
handle  that  problem  without  any  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  mouthing  of  a  tin- 
horn dictator  90  mUes  offshore. 

Both  of  these  men,  Castro  and  Car- 
michael,  are  exploiting  economic  and 
social  causes.  I  am,  therefore,  in  helping 
to  write  a  legislative  history  and  secure 
agreement  to  the  amendment,  arguing 
that  we  face  the  fact  that  while  we  must 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  arm  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  with  what  they 
need  to  bring  about  domestic  tranquillity, 
we  must  also  examine  the  root  causes 
which  have  led  to  these  disorders,  be- 
cause order  is  shield  and  order  is  sword. 
And  sword  and  shield  alike  are  useful 
to  prevent  recurrences,  but  neither  sword 
nor  shield  will  take  the  place  of  the  spade 
which  could  be  and  should  be  used  here 
to  dig  into  the  causes  and  to  expose  the 
roots  of  this  dreadful  thing  which  has 
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afflicted  our  Nation,  affected  our  domestic 
sectulty,  and  lowered  our  standing  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ttiank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  suMwrt  the 
objectives  of  the  resolution.  But  it  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Cooper  amendment. 

In  fact,  I  am  troubled  and  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  there  would  be  any 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
the  McClellan  proposal  to  embrace  the 
Cooper  amendment. 

I  cannot  possibly  improve  upon  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

They  have  made  the  case,  and  all  I  am 
doing,  in  effect.  Is  sajring  amen  to  their 
case. 

They  have  been  eloquent  and  unan- 
swerable. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  the  riots 
I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that 
government  by  law  must  be  enforced. 

Freedom  to  proceed  with  lawlessness 
cannot  be  Justified.  It  must  be  stopped. 
Government  by  law  must  be  enforced. 
No  one  can  hold  a  brief  for  outlawry. 
No  one  can  hold  a  brief  for  the  conduct 
of  a  Rap  Brown  or  a  Carmichael,  or  the 
others  who  have  been  Instigators  and 
advocates  of  what  amounts,  as  I  have 
said  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  a  form  of  insurrection  against  the 
Republic. 

But  neither  can  anyone  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  interesting  factors 
of  causation,  far  beyond  Brown  or  Car- 
michael, dealing  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  alluded  to  by  Senators 
who  have  spoken  before  me. 

If  Senators  will  assume  a  hypothetical 
with  me,  let  us  assimie  the  setting  up 
of  an  order  whereby  at  all  times,  24  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  the  necessary  police 
force  and  other  restrictive  measures  are 
available  to  see  to  It  that  at  the  moment, 
anywhere  in  a  slum  area  or  elsewhere, 
there  is  the  start  of  a  violation  of  law, 
the  individual  concerned  Is  immediately 
arrested  and  his  course  of  conduct  is 
stopped.  Let  us  face  it:  That  is  not  going 
to  stop  the  danger  of  violence.  That  is 
not  going  to  stop  imrest.  If  that  is  all 
that  can  be  done,  it  may  feed  it.  There 
has  to  be  a  concomitant  under  a  system 
of  government  by  law.  There  also  has  to 
be  recognition  on  the  part  of  that  gov- 
ernment that  It  is  ready  to  move  in  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  unrest  that  exist 
In  the  slums.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  is  in  part, 
proposing  in  his  amendment,  when  he 
asks  that  we  Inquire  into  the  social  and 
economic  causes  that  have  a  bearing 
upon  such  disorders.  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  saying. 

I  do  not  care  how  Senators  wish  to  In- 
terpret the  McClellan  resolution.  It  has 


been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  the  Swiator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  has  submitted  an 
amendment  dealing  with  elimination  of 
IcHigstanding  causes.  Are  we  concerned 
about  being  specific?  Do  not  forget  that 
this  resolution  will  be  watehed  by  the 
dissatisfied.  It  will  be  followed  by  those 
who  are  suffering  In  the  slums.  They  are 
not  all  black;  many  of  the  poverty-dis- 
advantaged  people  are  white.  They  are 
going  to  wonder  why  we  are  so  cautious 
about  semantics;  why  this  language  re- 
striction in  the  resolution.  They  can 
point  out  to  us  some  of  the  causes  we 
must  face  up  to. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  this 
city.  I  have  previously  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  say  it  again,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  chairman  of 
its  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  of 
welfare,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice, and  of  the  schools — they  are  the 
three  areas  of  jurisdiction  of  my  sub- 
committee— we  do  not  have  to  go  outside 
this  city  to  take  note  of  the  economic 
and  social  causes  of  the  growing  imrest 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  mention  two  or  three  things 
quickly.  Let  us  consider  the  moral  crimes 
being  committed,  even  as  I  speak,  by  cer- 
tata  types  of  landlords  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  landlords  who  are  exploiting 
the  Negroes  of  the  city  by  providing  them 
with  facilities  at  outrageous  rentals,  ren- 
tals which  constitute  nothing  but  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Plaster  Is  falUng,  doors 
are  ajar,  toilets  are  out  of  order,  stairs 
are  unsafe.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
police  can  be  called  in  quickly,  but  try  to 
get  the  building  inspectors  to  come  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  sources  of  unrest 
and  discontent  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Those  parents  have  the  same  human 
Incentive  that  you  and  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  welfare  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  involved.  Those 
people  instinctively  resent  the  kind  of 
moral  criminality  that  is  being  practiced 
upon  them  by  the  exploiters  of  the  Im- 
poverished and  the  disadvantaged,  land- 
lords who  are  charging  two  and  three 
times  a  fair  rent,  with  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies crowded  Into  these  terrible  quarters, 
charging  them  a  rent.  In  an  apartment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  would 
be  charged  a  person  of  the  middle-in- 
come class. 

Take  the  question  In  regard  to  food. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  we  have  a  shocking 
situation  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  every  slum  area  In  the  Republic  for  a 
lack  of  food  and  inabiUty  to  get  the  food 
or  the  economic  means  with  which  to 
pay  for  it. 

You  have  a  shocking  condition  in  the 
slums  oi  this  country  in  regard  to  unem- 
ployment among  Negroes,  because  many 
of  them  are  functionally  illiterate — ^many 
of  them  are  really  illiterate,  but  more 
functionally  Illiterate.  That  is  an  eco- 


nomic cause  of  the  shocking  plight  of  t±ie 
slums. 

You  have  the  problem  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  regard  to 
the  educational  situation.  I  can  take  you 
into  grade  schools  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  but  daytime  custodial  Institutions. 
not  educational  Institutions.  That  Is  true 
in  the  slums  of  America.  We  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  yes.  enforce  the 
law,  and  I  will  vote  to  supply  the  police 
and  the  enforcement  agencies  and  what- 
ever they  need  to  enforce  the  law.  But 
enforcing  the  law  will  not  stop  the  un- 
rest, if  that  Is  all  you  do. 

All  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  try- 
ing to  point  out  is  that  you  have  some 
causative  factors  here  besides  a  Car- 
michael and  a  Rap  Brown.  You  have 
some  economic  and  social  causes  that  we 
have  to  remedy,  and  I  happen  to  be  a 
politician  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  word. 
For  example,  make-work  programs  in 
the  slums  of  America,  and  those  make- 
work  programs  will  also  be  training  pro- 
grams to  qualify  people  to  work.  Part  of 
the  problem  with  some  of  these  ipeople 
Is  unemployabillty,  not  because  they  will 
not  work  if  they  are  employed,  but  they 
are  not  capable  of  holding  Jobs  that  are 
available.  Therefore,  I  wiU  have  the  Gov- 
errunent  give  them  Jobs. 

Oh,  you  say,  it  involves  giving  them 
money  for  which  they  may  not  earn  every 
dollar.  If  you  want  to  go  to  that  extreme, 
if  that  were  true,  that  would  not  bother 
me,  provided  you  are  using  that  money 
in  part  to  help  train  them  to  work. 

And  I  am  not  worried,  may  I  say,  about 
rent  control  in  the  slimis  of  Amei'ica.  If 
you  cannot  get  these  sliuns  improved  by 
the  private  owners,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  Government  come  in  and  see 
to  it  that  the  workers  are  given  living 
quarters  better  than  my  cattle  have. 

I  can  take  you  to  any  one  of  my  three 
farms,  and  I  can  show  you  that  I  house 
my  cattie  in  better  living  quarters  than 
thousands,  thousands,  and  thousands  of 
Negroes  in  the  slums  of  America  are 
given  in  which  to  live.  Put  a  toilet  at 
the  end  of  any  one  of  my  bams,  and  it 
will  be  a  mansion  compared  with  the 
slum  quarters  in  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  have  to  live.  That  is  the  re- 
sponsibility all  of  us,  180  million  of  us, 
have;  that  is  our  moral  responsibility. 
I  support  the  Cooper  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  It  recognizes  that  we 
should  face  up  to  the  social  and  economic 
causes  that  are  partly  causative  of  the 
unrest  that  exists  in  the  slums  of 
America. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  matter  will  be  handled,  assuming 
that  the  resolution  is  agreed  to.  I  am  also 
a  member  of  its  investigation  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  an  Investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  will  be  con- 
ducted with  objectivity,  with  vigor,  and 
with  impartiality,  whatever  may  be  the 
views  of  individual  members.  I  have  seen 
the  committee  perform  time  and  again. 
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have  differed  with  many  of  the 

about  which  the  chairman  has  felt 

,^ ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  devia- 

'rom  the  decency,  the  directness, 

impartiality  of  its  proceedings. 

I  reclsely  for  that  reason  that  I  favor 

I  roposed  amendment.  I  believe  the 

.  can  do  a  job  for  the  Senate 

wUlch  the  Senate  will  be  very  proud, 

want  to  see  its  terms  of  reference 

inclusive  as  the  subject. 

._  with  other  Senators  who  would 

the  Rules  Committee  to  accept  the 

. for  that  very  reason;  for  I 

promise  the  Rules  Committee  that 
4ibject  of  the  basic  causes,  as  Sena- 

expresses  them,  the  basic  eco- 

and  social  causes,  which  have  a 

-^  on  these  disorders,  will  be  looked 

I  can  assure  the  committee  of  that. 
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bplleve  Senators  know  that  I  am,  per- 
as  much  as  anybody  else  in  the 
,  a  big-city  product  and,  indeed, 
product.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
of  the  people  In  the  slimis  did  not 
97  percent,  the  very  expert 
in  this  field  estimate.  Not  more 
3  percent  rioted.  That  is  under- 
standable. The  great  and  overwhelming 
niajtplty  of  them  are  decent  people  who 
suffered  and  endured  unbelievably. 
)rho  have  great  confidence  in  our 
and  who  feel  that,  somehow  or 
.  justice  will  be  done. 
,  Mr.  President,  the  3  percent  could 
]  lave  rioted  if  the  climate  in  the  com- 
mui^ty  had  been  strongly  and  favorably 
with  what  was  being  done.  The 
that  the  97  percent  had  the  deep 
that  they  were  being  let  down, 
thoi^h  thes  would  not  riot,  had  a  great 
to  do  with  a  climate  In  which  the 
of  lawless  saw  an  opening  in 
they  could  riot  and  did. 
President,    by    recognizing— and 
is  all  we  would  be  doing  in  adopt- 
1  he  Cooper  amendment — what  the  97 
are  worried  about,  we  make  them 
that  the  investigation  is  something 
whl(ih  will  help  them  and  which  is  di- 
toward  answering  a  call,  a  cry,  in 
theit  hearts. 

,  without  repeating — ^because  it 

woutd  be  redundant — the  splendid  argu- 

made  by  the  Senators  from  Ken- 

tucl^y.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 

Miclilgan,  may  I  say  that  though  a 

many  cities  have  erupted,  the  esti- 

Is  very  much  larger  than  anything 

has  happened.  There  are  a  hundred 

in  this  coimtry  with  Negro  ghettos. 

yesterday,  in  the  testimony  before 

[Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 

.  the  Commimlty  Relations  Serv- 

sstlmated  that  in  this  category  of 

cities  which  they  should  reach 

were  well  over  80.  If  memory  serves 

»rrectly,  the  figure  was  84  or  87. 

again,  is  an  indication  of  the 
that,  notwithstanding  our  troubles, 
overwhelming  bulk  of  the  American 
I>eo:  lie  respect  the  processes  of  law,  re- 
ape*  t  order,  know  that  rioting  and  vlo- 
leme  hurt  the  ghetto  dwellers  worse 
thaii  anybody  else,  and  that  it  takes  the 
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most  extreme  kind  of  frustration  and 
feeling  of  injustice  to  even  create  a 
climate  in  which  the  riots  are  possible 
within  the  ghetto  areas.  In  deference  to 
this  tremendous  constituency,  which 
wants  the  processes  of  law  and  order  to 
work,  we  should  at  least  show  them  a 
recognition  of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
full  problem,  not  just  the  superficial 
manifestations  of  policing  or  the  ability 
of  the  National  Guard  and  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Further,  I  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  aside  from  Senator  Cooper's 
amendment,  speaks  of  longstanding 
causes  and  long-range  prevention,  and 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  So  we 
are  saying  it,  anyhow.  We  might  as  well 
get  the  benefit  of  saying  it  in  words 
which  are  intelligible  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  popiilation  in  the 
ghettos.  We  are  going  to  do  it,  anyhow. 
We  might  as  well  get  the  benefit  of  say- 
ing in  advance  what  v»e  are  going  to  do. 
For  all  those  reasons,  I  shall  support 
the  Cooper  amendment,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  time  available  for  me  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  There 
will  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  I  may  have  5  minutes  to 
speak  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  1  hour  available.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
time  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  doubt  that  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
believes  in  social  and  economic  justice 
more  than  I  do.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  the  manager  and  principal  sponsor 
of  measures  to  provide  more  money  for 
public  welfare  and  to  provide  more  money 
for  social  security.  It  wm  my  privilege 
to  manage  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  which  provided  over  $7 
billion,  in  additional  funds  for  health 
care,  Increased  pensions,  and  increased 
welfare  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  for  hearings  on  another 
social  security  bill  to  provide  over  $4  bil- 
lion, additional  for  people,  many  of  whom 
are  in  poverty,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  vote  for  and  support  what  we  can  gen- 
erate in  that  area.  We  hope  to  take  mil- 
lions of  people  out  of  poverty,  as  that 
term  is  defined  by  existing  standards,  by 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Congress  that  has  ever  done  more  to 
provide  social  and  economic  justice  to 
people  who  felt  they  were  being  denied  it 
than  the  89th  Congress  which  was  re- 
cently concluded.  In  my  judgment,  in 
that  Congress  we  did  more  than  any 
other  Congress  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  state- 
ment is  contested  by  anyone.  In  provid- 


ing social  and  economic  Justice  we  passed 
many  other  landmark  bills  which  people 
will  talk  about  for  many  years.  For  this 
unparalleled  legislative  production,  the 
89th  Congress  has  been  acclaimed  "the 
great  Congress." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  did,  we 
experience  these  unjustified  riots.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  some  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  if  they  engage  in  civil 
disorder  and  mass  protest  they  would 
better  their  condition. 

For  example,  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  some 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  an  old 
school  building — they  burned  it  down, 
apparently  believing  that  this  is  the 
proper  way  to  get  a  new  school  building. 
It  seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  some 
people  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
conditions  and  they  start  a  fire,  burn 
down  a  part  of  the  city,  that  the  Federal 
Government  or  someone  will  come  in 
and  build  something  better. 

I  would  have  voted  for  a  rat  control 
bill,  but  not  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
someone  to  think  that  the  way  to  get 
rid  of  rats  is  to  bum  down  their  own  or 
some  other  person's  property.  One  of 
the  first  duties  of  government  should 
be  to  make  clear  that  neither  Congress 
nor  anyone  else  plans  to  reward  rioters 
for  any  kind  of  conduct.  This  is  not  a 
government  of  "mobs." 

Apparently  the  incited  mob  in  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  thought  it  served  their 
purpose  to  bum  down  the  school  build- 
ing. When  the  firemen  tried  to  put  out 
the  fire  the  rioters  shot  at  the  firemen 
and  would  not  let  them  go  in  and  fight 
the  fire,  so  the  school  and  the  buildings 
around  it  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
the  position  that  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide as  much  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice as  we  can  economically  afford.  I 
know  that  I  have  taken  that  position. 
We  would  do  well  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  by  engaging  In  riots,  burn- 
ing down  buildings,  and  infiictlng  other 
aimless  harm,  no  one  Is  going  to  better 
his  condition  or  the  condition  of  some- 
one else. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
do  better  to  go  about  our  business  of 
providing  social  and  economic  justice 
for  our  people  by  doing  as  much  as 
this  Nation  can  afford,  and  proceed  to 
say  that  the  first  requirement  of  govern- 
ment and  society  is  to  maintain  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property,  and 
is  not  to  appease  uncontrolled  rioters. 
Last  year  it  was  suggested  to  me  that 
if  we  did  not  pass  a  home  rule  bill  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia  there  was  going 
to  be  a  riot.  My  reaction  was  that  if  we 
passed  a  home  rule  bill  on  that  logic,  we 
would  be  asking  for  riots  all  over  the 
country.  Action  predicated  on  such  in- 
timidation merely  feeds  the  fires  for  fur- 
ther demands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  judge 
a  bill  on  the  merits  and  not  suggest  we 
are  going  to  be  intimidated  by  that  or 
any  other  kind  of  lawlessness.  We  should 
first  proceed  to  Insist  that  government 
should  maintain  itself  and  put  the  riots 
down  immediately  by  whatever  force  is 
necessary,  dispense  swift  and  just  pim- 
ishment  to  those  involved,  and  then  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  providing  for  the  dis- 
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advantaged  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But 
above  all,  we  should  avoid  giving  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  sympatliy  for  what 
the  rioters  have  done,  or  that  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
less  privileged  is  a  reaction  to  their  law- 
lessness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  who  voted 
against  the  favorable  reporting  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  150.  I  believe  the  resolu- 
tion, as  reported,  is  one-sided  with  re- 
spect to  the  kind  of  investigation,  if  any, 
which  should  be  conducted  by  a  Senate 
committee.  Therefore,  I  shall  support 
the  Cooper  and  Scott  amendment  which 
lays  an  emphasis  on  the  economic  and 
social  causes,  community  attitudes,  and 
response  of  local  authorities  to  disorders, 
which  is  totally  missing  from  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  should 
not  be  authorized  to  make  this  investi- 
gation at  all.  I  say  that  because  other 
committees  of  the  Senate  have  been  and 
are  now  continuing  to  investigate  every 
aspect  of  ghetto  conditions  in  cities 
where  riots  either  have  occurred  or  may 
occiu-  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Or^on  [Mr.  Morse]  is  the  chairman, 
has  for  years  been  Investigating  the  con- 
nection between  inadequate  school  facil- 
ities, ghetto  areas,  poverty,  unrest  and 
the  possibility  of  riots. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  the  chair- 
man, has  for  years  been  investigating 
slum  conditions,  inadequate  and  indecent 
housing,  and  the  general  fact  that  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  10  million 
American  families  do  not  have  either  a 
safe  or  sanitary  home  in  which  to  live. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
now  Investigating  vigorously — fsome 
think  far  too  vigorously — the  question  of 
crime  in  slum  areas,  and  the  possible — 
and  so  far  improven — connection  be- 
tween poverty  workers  and  the  eruption 
of  riots  in  our  cities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman,  beginning  in  March,  with 
special  authorization  from  the  Senate, 
has  been  engaged  in  investigating  what 
is  right  and  wrong  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. Our  report  Is  almost  finished.  We 
expect  to  come  in  with  a  new  poverty  bill. 
Our  investigation  was  neither  a  white- 
wash or  witchhunt.  We  have  testimony 
this  high  from  the  fioor — and  I  raise  my 
hand  to  the  height  of  my  head — which 
goes  into  detail  in  all  matters  involved  in 
connection  with  riots  and  disorders  in 
our  cities.  The  criminal  end  of  thlis  in- 
vestigation is  important,  indeed,  but  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Over  and  above  that,  we  have  a  top- 
level  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  on  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris] 


serves,  as  well  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke].  They  have 
already  taken  testimony  and  made  their 
initial  Investigation.  These  riots  are 
being  investigated  to  death.  I  see  no  need 
for  a  further  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

However,  I  am  under  no  illusion  that 
my  view  will  prevail.  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  nine  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  who  voted 
against  the  resolution.  I  know  that  the 
resolution  will  pass.  Thus,  since  it  is 
going  to  pass,  for  goodness  sake  let  us 
make  it  a  fair  resolution  in  which  the 
underlining  economic  or  social  causes, 
the  community  attitude,  as  well  as  the 
response  of  local  authorities  thereto,  will 
be  given  high  bUling,  front-rank  billing, 
in  determining  what  the  committee  is 
going  to  investigate. 
Let  us  not  make  this  just  a  witchhunt. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset,  I  think  I  can  say  that  there 
are  those  who  do  not  want  the  Senate  to 
conduct  any  investigation  into  this  prob- 
lem. There  may  be  others  who  do  not 
want  a  full  investigation  conducted. 
There  may  be  others  who  think  that  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  is 
not  a  proper  committee  to  be  selected 
and  directed  to  do  this  job — a  task  which 
will  be  arduous  and  possibly  unpleasant. 
In  fact,  I  can  think  of  nothing  pleasant 
about  It,  because  It  will  deal  with  some- 
thing very  critical  and  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  this  country. 

There  were  those  who  thought  that 
this  task  had  better  be  performed  for 
the  entire  Congress  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  bodies.  Resolutions  have  been 
introduced,  both  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, to  set  up  and  constitute  a  joint  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose.  These  resolu- 
tions, I  understand,  were  before  the 
Rules  Committee  at  the  time  this  reso- 
lution was  reported  favorably  by  it. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  when 
the  resolutions  were  first  Introduced  in 
this  body  to  establish  joint  committees 
and  set  up  various  processes  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  problem,  I  advised  two 
of  the  authors  of  the  joint  resolution — I 
do  not  recall  its  number — which  is  pend- 
ing in  this  body,  that  I  favored  a  joint 
resolution.  I  was  requested  by  others  to 
support  a  joint  resolution. 

I  would  say  to  you  now,  Mr.  President, 
as  I  said  then,  that  I  think  this  could 
possibly  have  been  Investigated  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses.  It  would 
have  lent  greater  prestige,  perhaps,  to 
the  investigation  than  to  have  a  single 
subcommittee  do  It. 

I  went  to  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  so  advised  them  that  I 
personally  thought  that  was  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  I  also  stated  to  them — in  fact  I 
went  further,  I  talked  to  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  so  advised  him — that  whatever 
the  Senate  did,  it  should  designate  one 
committee,  put  the  responsibility  in  one 
committee,  either  a  joint  committee,  a 
regular  standing  committee,  or  some 
other  committee,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  a  splinter  investigation. 

Some  members  of  my  committee  ap- 
proached me,  i-nd  some  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  contacted  me,  urging  that 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  proceed  to  initiate  the  in- 
vestigation. I  advised  them  that  under 
the  resolution  under  which  this  subcom- 
mittee is  now  operating,  it  had  limited 
jurisdiction  in  the  crime  areas,  and  that 
I  did  not  think  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  imder  which  we  now  operate 
were  adequate  to  authorize  the  commit- 
tee to  do  a  thorough  job  in  the  field. 
Therefore,  after  counseling  with  them, 
and  with  others,  I  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  relish  this  task. 
It  wiU  be  difficult.  It  wUI  require  hard 
work,  with  much  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion, if  the  task  is  to  be  done  well  and 
thoroughly. 

I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Senate  perma- 
nent subcommittee,  in  collaboration 
with  the  drafting  service  of  the  Senate,  to 
draft  a  resolution  which  would  serve  as 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  under 
which  the  permanent  subcommittee  Is 
now  operating,  to  extend  Its  authority, 
to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  subcommit- 
tee so  that  it  could  do  a  thorough  and 
complete  job  in  this  field,  should  the 
Senate  desire  to  assign  the  task  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  was 
drafted  and  brought  back  to  me.  It  cov- 
ered, I  think,  every  aspect  of  it  by  spec- 
ification, by  specifying  all  of  the  things 
In  all  the  areas  into  which  the  commit- 
tee would  likely  go,  and  properly  so,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
in  this  area. 

I  looked  at  the  resolution  and  I  con- 
cluded on  my  own  at  the  time  that  a  bet- 
ter resolution  would  be  a  resolution  giv- 
ing general,  broad,  overall,  all-inclusive 
power  and  authority. 

I,  therefore,  had  them  redraft  the 
resolution.  It  was  brought  back  to  me 
and  I  Introduced  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  resolution 
as  introduced  and  sis  amended  by  the 
Rules  Committee  to  make  it  as  all  in- 
clusive— ^what  are  the  words? — long- 
standing causes  and  longstanding  ef- 
fects. Immediate  and  long  standing — I 
assume  that  includes  everything  in  be- 
tween. 

Causes  are  causes,  whether  they  are 
rswllcal,  or  rabid,  or  rabble-rousing,  or 
Inciting  to  riot,  or  whether  they  con- 
cern poverty  in  a  ghetto.  Causes  are 
causes.  It  includes  aU  of  them. 

If  they  want  to  specify,  if  we  are  go- 
ing Into  specifications  and  forget  about 
the  general  authority  which  is  broad  tmd 
all  comprehensive,  then  here  are  a  ' 
number  of  areas  which  possibly  should 
be  specifically  referred  to. 

I  want  to  ask  my  friends:  I  am  not 
objecting  to  what  you  want  to  do.  I  say 
to  you  frankly,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  Just  made  the  statement  over 
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that  we  are  going  to  do  it.  Well, 

I  ay,  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  why 

it  in  here?  All  right,  we  are  going 

a  lot  of  these  things.  A  lot  of  other 

want  to  know  what  the  committee 

to  do.  Why  not  put  It  all  In 

Instead,  the  best  procedure  Is  to 

it  broad  enough  and  all  inclusive. 

we  do  specify  specific  areas,  like 

impact  and  social  causes,  and 

to  leave  something  out,  then 

ilesolutlon,  with  respect  to  the  area 

we  happen  not  to  specify,  will  be 

to  a  challenge  as  to  jurisdiction 

committee  happens  to  go  into  it. 

not  know  that  this  will  occur,  but 

drafting  a  resolution  of  author- 

'  liere  are  those  who  challenge  the 

and  Jurisdiction  of  investigating 

,  and  there  must  be  the  au- 

,  and  the  authority  Is  here  when 

"causes,"  because  that  Includes 

anything  and  everything. 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 

Senator  has  expired. 

JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 

time  the  Senator  needs. 
ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield? 
.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
ERVTN.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
la  not  a  well-established  rule  of 
construction  that  the  expres- 
of  one  thing  Is  the  exclusion  of 
things. 

McCLELLAN.  That  is  exactly  what 

lot  want  to  get  into. 

rant  to  say  to  my  friends  who  are 

about  this  and  who  are  In- 

that  there  is  not  one  thing  that 

amendment  calls  for  that  will  not 

dpne. 

COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
McCLELLAN.  Let  us  say  this  fur- 
.  One  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
ttee  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  this 
matter  would  be  investigated  thoroughly 
vigorously.  As  chairman  of  that  sub- 
com  nlttee  for  the  last  dozen  years  and 
<  tiairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
miti  ee  on  Improper  Activities  in  Labor- 
Mojagement  Relations,  I  think  I  can  say 
without  any  successful  challenge, 
conducted    more   investigative 
heahngs,  possibly,  than  any  other  Sena- 
who  ever  served  in  this  body.  Cer- 
taii  ly  some  of  them  have  been  contro- 
ver$al.  I  have  not  been  accused  yet,  as 
of  that  committee,  of  not  in- 
vestigating thoroughly,  of  underinvestl- 
gatfig  with  respect  to  this  subcommittee 
the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Labtar-Managment     Relations — not     by 
responsible  source  that  I  know  of.  I 
been  accused  of  overinvestlgatlng 
little,  but  that  Is  bound  to  happen.  It 
alw  lys  does,  because  there  are  those  who 
lot  want  any  investigation. 
1  here  are  those  ^^k>   are   going  to 
cril  Idze  any  investigation  we  make.  Cer- 
tain, If  the  inquiry  is  thorough  and 
into  problems  in  depth,  we  are  going 
i  criticized,  and  I  know  it;  but  I  am 
little  accustomed  to  it  and  I  do  not 
particularly  care. 

COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield,  on  my  time? 
r.  McCLELLAN.  One  thing  more  and 
IslUubettuoogh. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  aspect  of 
anything  relating  to  rioting,  unrest,  or 
disorders  that  this  committee  will  not 
hear.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  member 
who  has  served  with  me  on  the  subcom- 
mittee— and  a  number  of  Senators 
have — who  will  tell  any  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  ever  denied  him  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  call  any  witness  he  wanted  to. 
What  more  does  anyone  want? 

That  is  why,  if  we  are  going  to  start 
now  on  specifics,  here  is  a  list  that  per- 
haps I  would  like  to  Include.  Maybe  it 
ought  to  be  Included  If  we  are  going  to 
get  specific.  I  shall  put  that  into  the 
Record  momentarily.  All  I  say  is,  take 
our  word  for  it.  It  Is  said  that  certain 
groups  or  elements  want  it  spelled  out. 
Remember,  there  are  other  groups  that 
want  it  spelled  out.  Give  the  committee 
the  power  and  authority  that  will  permit 
them  to  get  the  job  done,  but  do  not 
splinter  this  authority  so  there  will  be 
confusion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  As  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  voted  to  report  the  resolution.  I  recog- 
nize the  ability  of  the  committee,  as  all 
of  us  do,  and  the  integrity  of  the  chair- 
man and  its  members.  But  I  want  to  say, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "Why  don't  you 
put  everything  in?"  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
as  to  what  to  put  in.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made,  "Why  don't  you  put  In  the 
Inciting  remarks  by  ofBclals  of  the  coun- 
try?" Other  similar  suggestions  have 
been  made.  I  am  asking  that  the  ele- 
ments of  social  and  economic  conditions 
be  considered  because  they  embrace  dif- 
ferent causes  which  are  deeper  and  wide- 
spread. I  offer  this  amendment  because 
we  are  speaking  not  only  to  each  other 
on  the  Senate  fioor;  we  are  speaking  not 
only  to  the  Senate;  we  are  speaking  to 
the  country. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  COOPER.  We  are  speaking  to  the 
white  people.  We  are  speaking  to  the 
Negroes  of  this  country.  They  are  all 
bound  together  as  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  also  speak- 
ing to  the  policeman  on  the  beat  who 
risks  his  life  every  time  he  is  out  there. 
Mr.  COOPEIR.  Yes,  we  are  speaking  for 
him,  too.  We  appreciate  what  the  police- 
men are  doing  and  what  they  have  done 
to  restore  law  and  order.  But  we 
have  to  look  at  the  full  background  of  the 
situation.  Some  Negro  people  have  vio- 
lated the  law,  without  question,  and  they 
should  be  punished.  I  have  been  a  judge 
and  know  something  about  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  But  there  are  millions  of 
Negroes  In  our  country  who,  while  they 
do  not  approve  of  these  riots  and  dis- 
turbances, yet  Me  sympathetic  toward 
their  own  people,  because  they  may  be- 
lieve that  long  years  of  deprivation  have 
been  their  lot.  And  it  has  been.  We  know 
this  to  be  true. 

What  I  have  said  does  not  In  any  way 
question  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  go  into  the  Investigation  thoroughly. 
But  we  are  not  speaking  to  each  other. 
We  are  speaking  to  the  country.  As  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said,  we  are 
speaking  to  law-enforcement  ofScers.  We 
are  speaking  to  the  Negro  people.  We 
are  speaking  to  the  white  people.  We 


are  speaking  to  the  coimtry.  Why  not  In- 
clude causes  which  we  know  have  bear- 
ing on  the  disorders  and  have  contributed 
to  bringing  them  to  fruition? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  not  put  them 
all  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  had  the  floor.  That  time  came 
from  the  other  side. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  there  is  any 
way  to  make  the  investigation  broader 
and  more  efficient  than  Is  provided  by  the 
language  we  have,  without  writing  out 
each  specific  area,  an  amendment  like 
that  will  be  welcome.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  want  the  Investigation  as  broad 
and  Inclusive  as  language  can  make  it, 
and  this  language  does  It.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  go  into  specifics,  as  to  what 
one  Senator  thinks,  or  what  a  majority 
of  Senators  think,  is  a  basic  cause,  then  I 
think  we  have  to  write  in  the  resolution 
any  other  basic  causes.  By  writing  one  in, 
do  we  say  to  the  country  that  we  ex- 
clude all  others?  The  language  covers 
any  segment  of  the  country,  because  all 
are  treated  alike.  Everyone  is  covered. 
Everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
make  a  presentation  of  evidence  as  to 
any  cause  that  apparently  would  be 
relevant  to  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  will  yield  the 
floor  In  a  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  correct  that  in 
our  longtime  association  with  members 
of  this  investigating  committee,  on  which 
I  serve  as  ranking  Republican  member, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  now  in 
charge  of  the  floor  has  never  on  any 
single  occasion  prevented  the  minority 
from  calling  any  witness  that  we  wanted 
to  call  on  any  question  imder  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  At  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  criticism  of  the  members  of 
my  own  party  on  the  committee,  on  one 
occasion  which  I  remember  specifically, 
we  did  call  witnesses  for  the  minority  and 
let  them  make  a  full  presentation  and  de- 
velopment of  what  they  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
that  answer  In  the  Record,  because  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  that  commit- 
tee, that  if  there  is  any  witness  they 
want  called  from  any  area  of  the  country 
whatsoever,  they  need  only  present  his 
name  or  her  name  to  me,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
I  will  present  it  to  the  chairman  and 
insist  that  the  witness  be  called.  We  have 
that  prevailing  working  agreement  on 
our  committee. 

The  chairman  may  say  to  me,  as  he 
sometimes  has,  "Karl,  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  to  call  that  fellow  as  a  witness: 
if  you  all  want  him  as  a  witness,  you  have 
got  to  assume  responsibility  for  him,  but 
you  can  call  him." 

So  if  you  want  a  witness  called,  I  shall 
reply,  "On  the  recommendation  of  Sen- 
ator Scott,  or  on  the  recommendation 
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of  Senator  Cooper,  I  have  been  asked  to 
call  this  witness,  and  so  you  wUl  have 
to  assume  responsibility  for  his  appear- 
ance. But  he  will  be  called." 
We  cannot  go  any  further  than  that. 
One  further  thing.  It  so  happens  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
served  on  investigating  committees  of 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  Member 
in  congressional  history,  because  I 
started  on  the  Dies  committee  of  the 
House  long  before  we  had  a  Committee 
on  Investigations  in  the  Senate  and  be- 
fore we  had  an  internal  security  sub- 
committee of  our  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  served  on  the  House  commit- 
tee with  Martin  Dies  on  down  through 
the  years  until  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  shortly  set  up  an  in- 
vestigations subcommittee,  and  I  have 
been  on  it  ever  since. 

One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  we  have 
nm  into,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  when  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion, Is  that  when  you  stipulate  some  of 
the  things  you  are  gohig  to  investigate, 
you  may  fail  to  include  one.  The  sharp 
lawyers  who  come  before  us  represent- 
ing witnesses  then  challenge  our  author- 
ity and  jiu-isdiction. 

By  the  generalized  terms  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  however,  we  omit  nothing. 
Certainly,  we  will  hivestlgate  the  mat- 
ters alluded  to  in  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment— those  and  many  other  factors. 
But  once  you  start  specifying  issues  in 
enabling  legislation  you  endanger  the 
success  of  the  investigation,  because  you 
may  have  omitted  a  precise  enough  al- 
legation to  the  speciflc  thing  which  you 
find  from  the  evidence  you  have  need 
to  investigate. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
situation  is  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
have  33  minutes. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  two  fundamental 
points  Involved  in  the  matter  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  flrst  Is  whether  or  not  the 
pending  resolution  Is  broad  enough  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  a  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
dialog  ■here^^n  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
carmot,  I  think,  help  but  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  tiie  committee  Is  em- 
powered to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  before  the  Senate  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  refer  specifically  to  the  language 
in  section  5  on  page  2  of  the  re."ulu- 
tion,  alluded  to  previously,  in  which 
reference  Is  made  to  "immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  ef- 
fects of  such  occurrences  and  crimes, 
and  measures  necessary  for  their  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  prevention." 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  case  of  the 


lawyer  deciding  whether  he  Is  going  to 
make  a  general  pleading  or  a  specific 
pleading.  Obviously,  you  are  better  off 
to  come  in  with  a  general  authorization 
than  to  try  to  particularize  a  situation 
in  which  you  may  make  the  mistake,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  of  leaving  something  out. 
If  we  want  to  request  a  bill  of  partic- 
ulars, that  would  be  the  net  effect,  I 
think,  of  the  approach  that  would  be 
followed  in  accepting  the  amendment. 
We  would  then  run  the  danger  of  leav- 
ing something  out. 

Based  on  the  resolution  before  us,  and 
based  on  the  discussion,  the  legislative 
history,  It  is  quite  clear  that  by  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  resolution  the  committee 
is  empowered  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

My  second  point  is  that  if  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  only  question  is,  how  will 
the  hearings  be  conducted? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  served  on  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  15  years.  We  are 
not  necessarily  of  the  same  persuasion 
on  matters  affecting  civil  rights,  nor  on 
other  matters. 

We  have,  on  the  committee,  a  broad 
and  diverse  representation.  There  are 
conservatives,  there  are  liberals,  there 
are  those  who  take  the  middle  of  the 
road — call  them  what  you  want  to,  you 
will  find  them  all  on  the  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  that 
after  15  years  of  continuous  service  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
have  always  found  him  to  be  a  fair  Judge. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  integrity.  He  is  a 
just  man  and  a  fair  man;  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  is  a  man  possessed  of  great  judi- 
cial temperament  and  restraint.  Any 
Senator  who  has  served  on  that  commit- 
tee, regardless  of  party  or  political  per- 
suasion, can  come  to  only  one  conclusion: 
That  no  one  could  ask  for  a  fairer  Judge 
before  whom  to  try  an  Issue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  thing  that  is  bothering  many  of  us, 
including  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is 
that  section  5  seems  to  be  attuned  only  to 
a  criminal  investigation.  With  that  lan- 
guage no  one  finds  any  fault,  but  we  end 
up,  on  lines  8  through  12,  with  the  words, 
"the  extent  and  effects  of  such  occur- 
rences and  crimes,  and  measures  neces- 
sary for  their  immediate  and  long-range 
prevention  and  for  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  United  States." 
Mr.  President,  what  do  we  mean  by 
domestic  tranquillity?  Do  we  mean  social 
justice  as  weU?  If  we  do,  then  why  not 
say  so? 

There  is  in  this  paragraph  no  mention 
of  the  words  "social  Justice."  That  is  dis- 
turbing us.  We  want  this  criminal  inves- 


tigation, but  that  Is  not  the  only  thing. 
There  is  an  element  of  social  Justice  in- 
volved, and  somehow,  those  words  ought 
to  get  in  there. 

If  we  mean  by  domestic  tranquillity  the 
eUminatlon  of  crime  alone,  we  would  all 
go  along  with  that,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  we  are  arguing  here,  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  disturbances,  what  they 
mean,  and  their  causes,  is  that  we  would 
like  to  see  the  words  "social  Justice"  in 
there.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  portion  of 
the  resolution  read  "domestic  tranqulUity 
and  social  justice  within  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  reading  a  statement 
by  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  He  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  could  not  be 
present,  but  I  think  his  statement  Is  quite 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  here  today.  I  now  read  from  the 
statement  of  Senator  Ribicoff: 

The  proposed  hearings  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  are 
vitally  Important  and  crucial  at  this  point 
In  our  Nation's  history. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  are  real  and 
urgent.  For  the  past  year  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing,  ha«  thoroughly 
explored  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
cities  of  America  and  the  Federal  role  In 
urban  affairs.  Witnesses  from  every  phase  of 
American  life  have  dlsciissed  with  vis  the 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  factors 
of  urban  life. 

Chairman  McClellan  Is  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganization. 
I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  forthcoming  hearings  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  He  has  Informed  me 
that  he  Intends  to  Include  by  reference  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  time  and  the 
subcommittee's  intention  to  Issue  an  Interim 
report  by  October  2.  1967,  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee to  repeat  the  testimony  taken  In  the  past 
year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization. 

Since  the  hearings  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  will  be  used  as 
a  basic  resovirce,  I  would  hope  they  would 
figure  In  the  advice  and  conclusions  that 
will  be  made  by  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigation.  As  one  member  of 
the  Senate  Subconmilttee  on  Investigations, 
It  win  be  my  Intention  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore all  phases  of  the  causes  of  the  riots 
that  have  plagued  the  American  cltlee  for 
the  past  four  summers. 

I  believe  the  resolution  as  currently 
drafted  Is  broad  enough  to  encompass  all 
factors  relevant  to  this  Inquiry. 

That  is  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  went  into  the  matter 
very  thoroughly,  has  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
witnesses  who  testlfled  before  the  Sub- 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  names  of  the  110 
committee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
during  its  inquiry  into  the  Federal  role 
in  urban  affairs  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Wmicss  LiBT.  FxDBAi.  Bou  nr  VwMAgi  Ar~ 
rjns,  Auousr  IS,  lOflO-JxnR  28,  1967 

Seliator  Joseidi  Clark  ot  Penii«ylT»iil». 

S«  tAtor  Jacob  JaTlto  oC  New  York. 

Se  tator  Bobwt  F.  Kennedy  of  Now  York. 

Se  lator  Tbomaa  Kucbel  of  California. 

Seiator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Se  lator  Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  WlUlams  of  New  Jersey. 

COMCaXSSMEN 

Re  pinssntntlTfi   Charles  Farnsley  of  Ken- 
tvckf 


R<  presenUtlve   WlUlam   Wldnall   of   New 

srsi  y. 

Representative   Adam   Clayton  Powell   of 


Jersi  y 


New  York. 


FEDERAL  OFTICIALS 

Robert  Weaver— Dept.  of  Housing 
and  kjitMUi  DereloiKnent. 

John  Gardner — Dept.  of  Health, 

_.  and  Welfare.  

Wilbur  Cohen — Under  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Lee — Asst.    Secretary    for    Health 
and^lentlflc  AfTalrs,  HEW. 

Howe — XJ3.  Commissioner  of  Bdu- 


Secretaryl 


Stcretary 
Eduction, 


Hkrold 


catl  >n 


bad  I. 


U  5.    Attorney   General   Nicholas   Katzen- 


Shrlver — Director,   Office   of   Eco- 
Opportunlty. 

WUlard    Wlrtz — ^Department    of 


8t  rgent 


noalc 


Secretary 


Ijabir 


C  larles  Schultae — Director,  Bvireau  of  the 


Buc  get 
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If  ATOBS  AND  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 


IkJayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City. 
Itchell  Ginsberg — Commissioner  of  Wel- 
f  ar«  ,  New  York  City. 

lis   Bobbins — Vice    Chairman,    New   York 
Hot  sing  Authority. 

Mitchell  Svlridoff — Administrator,  Human 
Res  )urce8  Administration,  New  York  City. 

U  ayor  Jerome  Cavanagh  of  Detroit. 

K  ayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles. 

*  ayor  John  Reading  of  Oakland. 

J  ^m  Williams — Executive  Director,  Rede- 
«1<  pment  Agency  of  the  City  of  Oakland. 

1  ajot  Richard  Lee  of  New  Haven. 

1  [ayor  Ivan  Allen  of  Atlanta. 

1  toyor  Ralph  Locher  of  Cleveland. 

J  [ayor  A.  V.  Sorenson  of  Omaha. 

I  [rs.  Helen  Peterson — Director,  Commission 
Community  Relations  of  Denver. 

EUSINKSS  AND  FINANdEBS 

I^vld  Rockefeller — The  Chase  Manhattan 
Ba:  kk  of  New  York. 

(terald  PhlUipe — Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Geperal  Electric. 

Stanford  Smith — ^Vlce  President,  Mar- 
keting and  PubUc  Relations  Service,  General 
El<  ctrlc. 
J  Iruoe  Hayden — ^Vlce  President.  Connectl- 

General  Life  Insurance  Company. 
.  ames  Rouse — President,  Community  Re- 
set rch  and  Development,  Inc. 

,  ames  Torrey — Senlcar  Vice  President,  Con- 
ne  :tlcut  General  Life  Insurance  Company. 

/eon  Welner — ^President,  National  Assn.  of 
Hcyne  Builders. 

.thanlel  Rogg — Executive  Vice  President, 


«a 

NiHB 


^chael  Sumlchrast — ^NAHB,  Economist. 


SOCIAL    SCZENTISTS 

lobert  McAtee — John   Kraft,   Inc. 

Robert    Coles — Research    psychiatrist, 
.■d  University  Health  Service. 
George    Stemlleb — Director,   Research 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin., 


Dr. 
Hi  rrard 

Dr. 
C4  nter, 
R  itgeiB. 


[jce  Balnwater — ^Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Ai  ithropology,  Washington  University. 

Mllkm  Kotler — Institute  for  PoUcy  Stud- 
le  I,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  Spiegel — Center  for  the  Study  of 
V  olence,  Brandels   University. 

Dr.  Berber  Gans — Center  for  Urban  Edu- 


cation, Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Derek  Roemer — National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark — Director,  Social  Dy- 
namics Research  Institute,  City  College  of 
New  York. 

Daniel  Moynihan — Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  MIT-Harvard,  Director. 

Anthony  Downs — Urban  Economist,  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation. 

IDUCATOaS 

Dr.  James  Hester — President,  New  York 
University. 

William  Doebele — Professor  of  City  and 
Regional  Development,  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard  University. 

Jerome  B.  Welsner — Dean  of  School  of 
Science,  MIT. 

LABOK 

Walter  Reuther— President,  U.A.W..  AFL- 
CIO. 

Jack  Conway — Executive  Director,  Indus- 
Ulal  Union  Dept..  AFL-CXO. 

C.  J.  Haggerty — Pres.,  BuUding  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Dept.,  AFL-CIO. 

M.  A.  Hutcheson — Pres.,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Peter  Posco — Sec.-Treas.,  Laborers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America. 

Gordon  Freeman — Pres.,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Peter  Schoemann — Pres..  United  Assn.  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumb- 
ing and  Plpeflttlng  Industry  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Hunter  Wharton — Pres.,  International  Un- 
ion of  Operating  Engineers. 

Frank  Bonadio — Sec.-Treas.,  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Dept.,  AFL-CIO. 

FOUNDATIONS PRIVATE     INSTITUTES 

Richard  Scammon— Vice  Pres.,  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute. 

Phillip  Hallen— Pres.,  Palk  Medical  Fund 
of  Pittsburgh. 

McGeorge  Bundy— President,  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Louis     Wlnnlck— Program     Officer,     Pord 

Foundation. 

RESroENTS LOCAL    LEADERS 

Arthur  Dunmeyer — accompanied  Claude 
Brown. 

Eugene  Hill— Field  rep..  Center  for  Com- 
munity Action  Services,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Lee  Sterling — Executive  Director,  American 
Property  Rights  Assn. 

Mrs.  LaVeme  Love — Executive  Director, 
East  Central  Citizens  Organization. 

Eugene  Jenkins — Local  Resident. 

Pete  Green — L  Jl. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Taylor— L.R. 

Mrs.  Katie  Ridley— LJl. 

Mrs.  Etta  Horn— Chairman,  Barry  Farms 
Welfare  Mov't.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Reverend  Griffin  Smith— Pastor,  Worker 
for  Urban  League  of  D.C. 

AUTHORS 

Claude  Brown— "Manchlld  In  the  Promised 

Land". 

Ralph  Ellison — "The  Invisible  Man". 

Professor  Joseph  Lyford— "The  Airtight 
Cage". 

Harry  Golden. 

Budd  ScJiuiberg— Director,  Watts  Happen- 
ing Coffee  Shop. 

Harry  Dolan — Accompanied  Budd  Schul- 
berg. 

Johnle  Scott — Accompanied  Budd  Schul- 
berg. 

Lewis  Mumford— "The  City  in  History' . 


CLERGY 

Father  Henry  Browne— Pres.,  Stryckers  Bay 
Neighborhood  Council.  New  York. 
Pastor  Leopold  Bernhard — Columbus,  Ohio. 
Reverend  Louis  DeProflo— Director,  Social 


Action  Dept.,  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Terrence  Cooke — Executive  Director,  Social 
Action  Dept.,  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Bridgeport. 

John  DrlscoU — Bishop's  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Bridgeport. 

Reverend  Leon  Sullivan — Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center  of  Philadelphia. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Roy  Wilkins — Executive  Director,  NAACP. 

Clarence  Mitchell— Washington  rep., 
NAACP. 

A.  Phillip  Randolph— President.  A.  PhiUlp 
Randolph  Institute. 

Bayard  Rustin — Executive  Director,  A.  Phil- 
lip Randolph  Institute. 

Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — Presi- 
dent, Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Whitney  Young — ^E^ecutive  Director,  Na- 
tional Urban  League. 

Floyd  McKlsslck — National  Director.  CORE. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Judge  George  Edwards — ^U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Herbert  Sturss — ^Director,  Vera  Institute  of 
Justice. 

Howard  Leary — PoUce  Commissioner,  New 
York  City. 

PLANNERS 

Constantlnos  Doxiadis — City  Planner. 

Edward  Logue  —  Administrator.  Boston 
Housing  Authority. 

Archibald  Rogers — Chairman,  Urban  Design 
Committee,  Amer.  Institute  of  Planners. 

Harold  Wise — Chairman,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Amer.  Institute  of  Planners. 

Lee  Ham — Consulting  engineer. 

Charles  Abrams — Chairman.  Dept.  of  City 
Planning.  Columbia  University. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Melvin  Thorn — Executive  Director.  National 
Indian  Youth  Council. 

Joseph  Monserrat — National  Director,  Mi- 
gration Wvlsion.  Dept.  of  Labor  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident,  with  the  resolution  as  drafted 
and  based  on  the  discussion  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  committee 
has  ample  authority  to  go  into  all  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

I  am  one  who  certainly  strongly  be- 
lieves that  more  than  one  factor  is  in- 
volved in  this  problem  and  that  we  will 
have  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  it. 

With  the  broad  representation  that 
we  have  on  both  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  the 
full  committee,  we  will  make  the  kind 
of  approach  that  I  think  will  reach  Into 
all  aspects  of  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  and  have  caused  this  country  so 
much  trouble  in  the  past  several  years. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Ribicoff] — the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  refers — con- 
ducted very  extensive  hearings  last  year 
and  dealt  extensively  with  many  of  those 
problems. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  when  he 
discussed  it  with  me  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  hearings  cannot  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
by  reference,  so  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  reprint  all  those  hearings,  but  to  make 
them  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  its  consideration  of  any  facts, 
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testimony,  or  information  developed 
therein. 

Those  hearings  covered  the  slums,  the 
need  for  rebuilding  our  cities,  and  other 
urban  matters.  The  hearings  made  head- 
lines all  over  the  country.  I  thought  the 
hearings  Included  everything. 

Something  was  said  about  social  justice 
extending  anywhere  and  social  injustice 
contributing  to  riots  and  disorder. 

The  evidence  taken  was  appropriate 
and  relevant.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  if  we  are  going  to  put  evidence 
in  the  record  again,  we  could  just  go  on 
indefinitely. 

I  think  that  any  testimony  taken  under 
oath — and  we  do  take  our  testimony 
imder  oath — or  any  document  that  is  a 
part  of  the  Senate  records  is  appropriate 
and  relevant.  It  Is  appropriate  to  make 
that  a  part  of  the  record  by  reference 
for  the  committee's  consideration. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  may  be  In  danger  here  of  making  a 
moimtain  out  of  a  molehill. 

I  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  who 
is  my  chairman  In  the  Senate  Cc«nmlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations  and  Its 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would 
be  unnecessary  and  imwlse,  though,  as 
he  has  quite  rightly  today  pointed  out,  I 
have  made  clear  that  I  believe  the 
achievement  of  law  and  order  will  re- 
quire, among  other  things,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  root  causes  for  hostility  and 
resentment  in  our  society. 

This  amendment  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever. Senate  Resolution  150  directs  a 
study  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  would  point  out, 
as  has  been  done  already  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  that  one  of  its  subcommittees, 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  chairman,  has 
already  conducted,  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year,  a  very  excellent  and  de- 
tailed study  along  the  very  lines  en- 
visaged by  this  amendment.  As  has  been 
said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicopf],  these  most 
useful  hearings  can  very  well  be  incor- 
porated by  reference  into  the  record  of 
the  hearings  imder  Senate  Resolution 
150. 

Moreover,  other  legislative  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders are  involved  In  various  aspects 
of  this  subject,  and  we  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  It  wUl  be  examined  fully. 

Further,  Senate  Resolution  150,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
already  requires  "a  fuU  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation"  of  both  the 
"immediate  and  longstanding  causes." 

Lastly,  so  long  as  all  other  committees 
of  the  Senate  are  continuing  to  function, 
it  seems  to  me  rather  Ineffectual  and  un- 
wise to  amend  a  resolution  setting  jiuis- 
dictlon  for  an  Inquiry,  over  the  objection 
of  the  very  chairman  who  must  bear  the 
large  responsibility  for  conducting  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  time 
to  me  so  that  I  may  address  a  remark  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
judiciousness  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

If  I  were  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  In  a 
case,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  ap- 
pear In  court  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  sitting  on 
the  bench. 

That  is  the  highest  compliment  that 
I  think  can  be  paid  to  his  judiciousness. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  engaged  in  de- 
bating semantics.  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  think  will  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  have  in  mind, 
but  will  not  result  in  the  amendment 
being  added,  as  the  Senator  Iraca  Ken- 
tucky proposes,  on  page  2,  line  12,  at  the 
very  end  of  that  paragraph. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  take 
section  5  which  reads : 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
or  any  duly  authcHlzed  subcommittee  thereof 
is  authorized  and  directed  until  January  81, 
1968,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  riots,  violent  disturbances  of 
the  peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  dis- 
order, Insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes 
In  connection  therewith,  the  immediate  and 
long-standing  causes — 

And  add  this  language:  "including 
among  others,"  so  that  it  Is  not  singu- 
larized  to  these. 

Continuing  to  read : 

the  extent  to  which  economic  or  social 
causes  may  have  bearing  on  such  disorders, 
the  extent  and  effects  of  such  occurrences 
and  crimes,  and  measures  necessary  for  their 
immediate  and  long-range  prevention  and  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  and  to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity  within  the  United 
States. 

If  we  put  that  in  there  and  do  not  add 
It  on  the  end  as  a  separate  provision  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does,  we  in- 
corporate It  with  "among  other  causes." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  say,  "all  causes,"  that 
would  be  all  right.  I  do  not  want  any 
objections. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Including  all  others? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "Including  all  oth- 
ers." I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

I  wish  to  say.  In  relation  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  ssdd,  that 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  put  in  a  generalized  plead- 
ing here  ^r  a  specific  one.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  public  does  not  understand 
the  legal  matters,  but  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  committee  wUl  take  a  look  at 
the  allegations  of  what  some  of  the  causes 


are  that  produced  the  riots.  I  am  say- 
ing "allegations"  when  I  make  tills  argu- 
ment. All  I  suggest  Is  including  all  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  extent 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  just  add  "including  all  causes"? 
I  would  accept  that,  because  nothing 
would  be  left  out.  Just  say  "all  causes." 
This  says,  "the  commission  of  crimes  In 
connection  therewith,  the  Immediate  and 
longstanding  causes."  Include  all  causes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Senator  would 
not  be  willing  to  accept  "Including  all 
other  causes,  such  as  economic  and  social 
causes"? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  goes 
Into  that,  I  would  have  to  Include  some 
others.  I  told  the  Senator  that  any  aspect 
that  any  member  of  the  subcommittee 
wants  Investigated  will  be  investigated, 
so  far  as  the  chairman  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  fact  remains  that 
editorials  and  statements  and  newspaper 
articles  keep  referring  to  economic  and 
social  causes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tell  the  newspapers 
to  refer  to  exactly  what  I  have  said,  and 
quote  the  chairman,  and  say  t^at  he  has 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  can  be  made  any  stronger 
than  that.  If  we  are  going  to  start  spec- 
ifying, we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  simply  pleading  with 
the  Senator  to  accept  the  fact  that  some 
of  us  are  concerned  about  problems 
which  may  not  be  of  the  same  priority 
to  some  others.  In  order  to  achieve  this, 
we  are  simply  proposing,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  suggested,  not  the 
lengthy  enumeration  of  a  number  of 
causes,  but  the  Indication  that  among 
the  causes  to  be  considered  there  are 
these.  If  that  Is  done.  I  would  urge  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  accept  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  a  substitute  for  his. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  not  say  "In- 
cluding all  others,"  also?  Why  single  out 
just  one  thing?  Why  not  say  "all  causes," 
and  stop?  If  the  Senator  wants  to  single 
out  one  he  thinks  Is  Important,  there  are 
other  factors  that  other  Senators  think 
are  Important,  also.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  that,  we  will  Iiave  a  pack  list  of  them. 
"All"  means  all,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  iwihere  to  that  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
make  a  point  on  which  we  could  all  be 
found  together,  because  I  supp>ort  the 
resolution.  I  would  like  us  all  to  be  to- 
gether, rather  than  show  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  record  vote,  If  we  could 
avoid  It,  because  I  believe  the  imanimity 
of  the  Senate  In  Investigating  the  riots 
and  their  causes  Is  a  desirable  objective 
In  Itself.  That  Is  why  I  wad  pleading  with 
the  Senator  to  permit  some  of  us  to  have 
our  way,  with  the  assurance  that  this  is 
Important.  The  economic  and  social 
causes  are  so  broad  as  to  encompass  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  whole  field. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
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resolution  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chi  setts.       

Ii  [r.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pre  ildent,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say 
tha  1 1  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
Sei  ate  feels  that  an  investigation  would 
be  n  any  firmer,  Juster,  or  more  equita- 
ble tiands  than  those  of  the  distingiUshed 
Seiator  from  Arkansas.  We  all  know 
that  the  Senator  will  be  Judicious,  that 
he  nW.  give  the  utmost  consideration  to 
eve  y  member  of  the  committee — to  the 
ma  ority  as  well  as  the  minority — and 
thab  the  committee  will  handle  its  re- 
spo  nsibilities  with  complete  fairness  to 
the  witnesses. 

I  iowever,  I  believe  that  what  we  are 
rea  Jy  talking  about  is  something  which 
goc  i  far  beyond  this.  The  distinguished 
Sei  ator  from  Washington  has  said  that 
one  of  the  questions  before  us  is  how 
the  investigation  wUl  be  handled.  I  could 
not  disagree  with  him  more.  Every  Sen- 
ate r  who  will  support  the  Cooper  amend- 
me  it  would  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Arl  ansas  will  handle  the  matter  judici- 
OUE  y.  When  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton suggests,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kai  sas  has  also  suggested,  that  we  are 
rea  ly  balancing  a  bill  of  particulars 
ag{  tnst  a  general  plea,  I  believe  that  this 
is  I  n  oversimpUflcation  of  what  is  much 
more  basic  and  much  more  funda- 
meitaL 

I  during  the  last  3  weeks,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  conducting 
hei  rings  on  the  questions  of  the  anti- 
tU)'  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  of 
Re]  tresentatives.  During  that  investiga- 
tloi  V,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
cox  unlttee  indicated  that  other  witnesses 
wo  lid  be  called  as  well  as  those  sched- 
ule 1.  The  one  thing  that  impressed  me 
In  the  coiu^e  of  the  hearings  was  that 
th(  law  enforcement  officials  who  testi- 
fle( .  time  and  time  again  cited  economic 
ani  I  social  forces  as  the  fimdamental 
caises  of  the  riots.  They  used  these 
woxis. 

'  'o  find  further  mention  of  these  fac- 
tor I,  one  need  only  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  grand  iwry  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Th  iy  list  the  various  elements  that  they 
fee  were  at  the  root  of  the  riots.  They 
tal  c  about  the  density  of  peculation,  in- 
adi  quate  and  substandard  housing, 
chj  urging  of  exorbitant  rents  by  absentee 
lai  dlordfl,  nonenforcement  of  the  hous- 
ln(  code,  woefully  inadequate  recreation- 
al 'acuities,  substandard  educational  fa- 
cil  ties,  excessive  food  prices,  and  the  de- 
nii  1  of  equal  economic  opportimities. 
Tl:  ese  are  clearly  economic  and  social 
cai  ises.  and  it  is  these  which  must  be  ex- 
an  ined. 

:  f  the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Ar- 
ka  isas  would  care  to  suggest  other  f ac- 
tois  to  be  examined  as  well.  I  am  sure 
th  iy  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
K(  ntucky.  But  the  words  "economic  and 
flo<  ial"  apply  to  the  factors  which  many 
of  us  believe  are  fundamental  to  a  ques- 
tlc  a  which  is  not  only  before  the  Senate 
bu :  also  before  the  whole  Nation.  We 
wi  Dt  these  factors  included  because  they 
ar  I  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  We  do 
no :  believe  that  you  are  Just  listing  two 
w(  rds  of  a  long  list  of  20.  We  believe 
thit  these  two  words,  by  any  kind  of 
in  erpretatlon.  will   guide  the   inquiry 


to  the  fimdamental  issues  which  are  be- 
fore the  country.  We  want  to  be  able 
to  examine  the  whole  situation,  and  we 
need  a  declaration  of  the  Senate  to  this 
effect.  We  can  not  leave  the  question  of 
which  witnesses  will  be  called  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  alone,  no  mat- 
ter how  competent  they  be.  The  Senate 
as  a  whole  must  speak  on  the  question 
that  is  before  us.  We  Icnow  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkans£is  will  do  an  ef- 
fective Job;  that  is  not  being  disputed. 

The  question  is  whether  we,  in  the 
Senate,  believe  that  economic  and  social 
causes  are  so  fimdamental  to  the  ques- 
tion that  is  before  the  Nation  that  we 
want  to  see  it  inscribed  in  the  resolution. 
This  is  the  matter  before  us. 

We  can  talk  about  a  bill  of  particulars ; 
we  can  talk  about  the  equity  of  the  in- 
vestigation. But  this  is  not  the  issue.  The 
American  people  want  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  ghetto.  They  want  to  hear  from 
clergymen  who  have  been  dealing  with 
this  problem.  They  want  to  hear  from 
businessmen  who  are  trying  to  bring  in- 
dustry into  the  ghetto.  They  want  to  hear 
from  the  educators.  These  are  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors,  and  can  be 
called  nothing  else. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  when 
the  Senate  speaks  this  afternoon,  it  does 
not  equivocate  on  this  matter.  We  believe 
that  these  matters,  wliich  are  so  com- 
prehensive and  all  inclusive,  should  be 
inscribed  in  the  resolution,  so  that  all 
Americans  will  know  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate realize  where  the  causes  lie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
the  able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  we  C£m  expect 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
proper  performance  of  whatever  duty  the 
Senate  may  impose  upon  him  by  the 
resolution. 

But  what  I  am  pleading  with  the 
Senate  to  do  is  not  to  write  into  the 
resolution  an  amendment  which  may 
handicap  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  their  Investigation. 

There  are  many  things  that  should  be 
Investigated.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  this  resolution  in 
its  present  form  empowers  and  requires 
the  committee  to  study  and  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  "economic  and  social 
causes  have  a  bearing  on  such  disorders, 
the  community  attitudes  toward  such 
causes  in  places  where  such  disturbances 
have  occurred  or  may  occur,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  local  authorities  thereto." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  res- 
olution in  its  present  form  those  mat- 
ters can  be  investigated,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  I  shall  insist  that 
they  are  investigated.  That  is  the  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  every 
member  of  the  ccHnmittee  who  has 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  to  take  our  assur- 
ance that  we  wiU  go  into  those  matters 
when  we  act  imder  this  resolution,  and 
not  Jeopardize  our  power  to  go  into  any 


of  the  causes,  regardless  of  what  they 
may  be,  by  specifying  certain  things. 

It  will  be  an  investigation  somewhat 
like  the  investigation  we  had  several 
years  ago  by  the  same  committee  into 
improper  practices  in  the  labor  and  man- 
agement field.  We  are  going  to  have  peo- 
ple come  in  with  high-powered  lawyers 
who  are  going  to  challenge  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee  whenever  it  goes 
into  fields  of  activities  which  witnesses 
do  not  like.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  there 
will  be  many  of  those  cases.  Let  us  not 
jeopardize  the  power  by  writing  into  it 
the  Cooper  amendment  when  the  ob- 
jective is  clearly  embraced  in  the  lan- 
guage now  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
mounting  violence  in  cities  all  over  the 
country  presents  a  tragic  problem  to  the 
ordinary  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the  State, 
local,  and  Federal  officials  charged  with 
maintaining  order. 

We  must  ask  om-selves  where  Justice 
lies  and  what  can  be  done  to  redress  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. However,  one  fact  stands  out,  every 
society  must  protest  itself  against  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  act  against 
the  public  safety,  anywhere,  any  time. 
When  near-anarchy  exists  in  this  Nation, 
when  troublemakers  defy  the  law,  incite 
rioting,  burning,  pillaging  and  murder 
there  must  be  action. 

Punishment  of  those  who  break  the  law 
must  be  swift  smd  decisive,  no  matter 
who  they  may  be.  The  protection  of  life 
and  property  must  be  primary  and  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kansas  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  meeting  on 
August  6,  adopted  a  resolution  express- 
ing grave  concern  over  the  riots  and  civil 
disobedience  throughout  the  Nation  and 
in  our  own  State  of  Kansas. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resolution  bt  Kansas  Jatcees 

Whereas,  though  the  Kanaas  Jaycees  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
transcends  the  sovereignty  of  nations  and 
sjrmpathlze  most  sincerely  with  any  people 
whose  rights  and  freedoms  are  violated  or  In- 
fringed upon  In  any  way,  we  believe  equally 
as  strongly  that  government  should  be  of 
laws  rather  than  of  man,  and; 

Wheresw,  the  Kansas  Jaycees  are  most  con- 
cerned and  disturbed  by  the  frequent  occur- 
ences of  all  manner  of  civil  disobedience 
throughout  the  United  States  In  general  and 
within  the  Great  State  of  Kansas  In  particu- 
lar; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Kansas 
Jaycees  assembled  at  the  1967  Summer  Board 
of  Directors  Meeting  that  we  firmly  and 
strongly  condemn  civil  disobedience  as  a 
means  of  redress,  no  matter  how  Just  the 
grievance. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  The  authorized  Of- 
ficers of  the  Organization  have  hereto  a£9xed 
their  official  slgnatiires  this  6th  day  of  August 
1967. 

BSHB    CONTKXS, 

Pre»ident. 
Jack  Swartz, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  first  three 
paragraphs  in  this  resolution  which  I 
spoke  about  a  while  ago. 

We  are  not  talking  about  some  people 
who  did  something  by  mistake.  People 
come  to  me  and  want  to  know  if  I  am 
going  to  investigate  whether  there  is 
Communist  influence  behind  these  mat- 
ters. They  mention  other  possibilities. 
Are  we  going  to  single  out  one  cause 
and  not  mention  other  causes?  I  say  the 
word  "all"  and  use  the  word  "all"  to 
mean  all. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  language 
that  was  initially  drafted  to  follow  what 
I  had  in  mind: 

(1)  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner 
In  which,  such  riots,  insurrection,  and  other 
violent  disturbances  of  the  peace  are  ad- 
vocated, Incited,  instigated,  organized,  di- 
rected, supported,  or  conducted  by  indi- 
viduals or  organizations,  or  by  conspiracies  of 
organizations   or   individuals. 

Is  there  any  Senator  who  would  object 
to  that?  Does  any  Senator  think  we 
should  not  go  Into  that  aspect  of  it,  if  it 
appears  to  be  a  cause?  Continuing: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  riots.  In- 
surrection, and  other  violent  disturbances  of 
the  peace  are  directed  toward  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  by  force  or  violence. 

Does  any  Senator  object  to  our  going 
into  that?  If  there  is  any  evidence  to 
that  effect,  should  it  not  be  developed? 
There  are  many  persons  in  this  country 
who  think  communism  is  behind  the 
situation,  and  that  the  Communists 
move  in  and  exploit  these  conditions. 
Should  we  not  investigate  that?  If  we  are 
going  to  specify,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
specify  that? 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  riots,  insiw- 
rectlon,  and  other  violent  disturbances  of 
the  i>eace,  and  the  commission  of  robbery, 
looting,  arson,  Infliction  of  bodily  harm,  and 
other  criminal  offenses  occurring  In  the 
coTirse  or  consequence  thereof,  are  advocated, 
incited.  Instigated,  organized,  directed,  or 
supported  by  any  foreign  or  subversive 
organization. 

There  are  these  Rap  Browns — is  that 
his  name? — who  are  agitating,  saying, 
"Go  get  your  gun;  go  get  your  gun."  Does 
the  Senate  not  want  that  aspect  investi- 
gated? Should  we  specify?  I  say  we  can 
investigate  under  the  general  "all"  and 
investigate  all  causes. 

I  think  the  aspects  I  have  mentioned 
are  Just  as  important  as  some  of  the 
others.  Why  specify  one  and  not  specify 
the  others?  I  could  mention  a  half  dozen 
more.  I  am  simply  giving  a  few  illustra- 
tions. With  the  word  of  every  member  of 
the  committee,  with  the  Senate  looking 
over  its  shoulder,  with  the  record  of  this 
committee  In  the  past,  there  is  not  a 
Senator  at  the  moment  who  doubts  that 
every  aspect  of  it  will  be  investigated. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is.  It  will  all  be 
done.  "All"  means  all. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  add  to  it,  and 
add  to  it  ad  infinitum,  but  all  is  aU.  But 
let  us  keep  it  "all"  and  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  that  certain  aspects 


were  included  and  others  were  not  in- 
cluded. The  Senate  should  keep  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  amendment  nor  what  I  have  said 
today  questions  the  intentions  of  the 
chairman  or  the  committee  to  do  their 
duty  under  the  instructions  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  if  there  were  no  instructions 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee would  do  their  duty. 

But,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  is 
not  only  the  members  of  the  committee 
but  the  Senate  itself  which  must  speak 
and  signal  its  intention  to  the  country 
as  to  the  full  scope  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  the  Senator 
want  to  give  his  viewi>oint  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  viewpoints?  Why  not  speak 
on  all  of  them? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  them 
in  his  resolution  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  of  this  is  not 
specified  in  the  resolution.  So  is  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  tried 
to  point  out  these  matters  in  colloquy. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  as  elo- 
quently as  other  Senators.  There  are  two 
factors  connected  with  the  riots.  One  is 
criminal  activity;  there  may  be  Com- 
munist activity. 

In  the  resolution  drawn  by  the  Sen- 
ator's staff  crimes  are  named.  The  reso- 
lution states  the  committee  will  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tions of  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  dis- 
orders, insurrection,  and  some  of  them 
approach  a  revolution  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Then  in  the  next  clause  "the 
commission  of  crimes  In  connection 
therewith"  is  specified.  All  of  this  em- 
bodies every  criminal  activity  which  has 
had  a  part  in  the  incitatlon,  instigation, 
and  criminal  operations  during  the  riots. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  has  been 
criminal  activity.  Those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  should  be  punished.  There 
is  no  difference  on  this  point.  The  people 
and  their  property  must  be  protected 
against  criminals. 

I  am  saying,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
fully  understood — there  Is  a  second  ele- 
ment cormected  with  these  riots  and  dis- 
turbances. I  am  distinguishing  between 
the  operating  factor,  the  immediate  op- 
erating factors  of  these  riots,  which  are 
specified  and  in  many  cases  criminal,  and 
the  long-seated  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  have  contributed  to  the  emer- 
gence of  riots.  But  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  include  this.  But  the  country 
wants  it  included.  I  believe  the  Senate 
wants  it  Included.  I  believe  they  should  be 
included — the  social  and  economic  cause. 

We  hold  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
spect. Nevertheless,  we  have  to  make  our 


views  known.  It  is  close  to  all  of  us.  I 
think  we  should  go  into  the  very  roots 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  all 

1  have  to  say,  I  shall  say  no  more. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  we  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment  and 
17  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  a  possible  compromise 
that  could  bring  us  together.  What  we 
have  been  arguing  here  Is  largely  a 
battle  of  semantics.  We  know  that  the 
committee  is  going  to  go  into  all  the  mat- 
ters, incorporated  in  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. All  those  and  many,  many  more. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McCLELLAN ],  based  on  my 
own  experience,  that  when  we  start  stip- 
ulating specific  situations  to  be  included 
in  investigative  hearings,  we  run  into 
problems. 

If  the  Senate  will  listen,  perhaps  it 
will  satisfy  the  Senators  from  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  others  if,  on  line  7,  on  page  2,  I  pro- 
pose, simply  as  a  compromise — ^I  am  sat- 
isfied with  it  as  it  is,  but  I  think  this 
would  clear  the  atmosphere — to  make  it 
read:  "commission  of  crimes  therewith, 
all  causes" — which  is  not  in  there  now — 
"immediate  and  outstanding  and  effects." 

Thus  we  have  got  "all  causes  and  ef- 
fects, immediate  and  outstanding."  What 
more  could  anyone  ask? 

The  legislative  history  will  show  from 
the  discussion  on  the  Senate  fioor,  cer- 
tainly, that  this  is  a  modification  which 
would  be  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  into  the  economic 
causes,  social  causes,  educational  causes, 
recreational  problems,  ad  infinitum,  In- 
cluding all  other  causes  and  factors  that 
will  be  included. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
informs  me  that  I  misspoke  myself.  I 
mean  here  "immediate  and  long  stand- 
ing." , 

Let  me  read  it  again,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  happy  compromise  and  we  can 
avoid  a  disruptive  vote  and  the  indica- 
tions around  the  country  that  perhaps 
we  are  starting  an  investigation  with  a 
substantial  number  of  Senators  divided 
against  each  other: 

At  the  end  of  line  7  on  page  2,  after  the 
words  "commission  of  crimes  in  connection 
therewith.  ...  all  causes,  Immediate  and 
long  standing,  and  effects  of  such  occur- 
rences ..." 

All  the  reasons — all  the  effects — all  the 
causes — everything  is  there.  Why  would 
that  not  keep  us  happy  and  united? 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  compromise 
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In  vie  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senators. 
JORDAN  of  North   Carolina.   I 
accept  that  amendment. 
.  MDNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    a 

inqiilry. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 
.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  of- 
amther  amendment,  or  what  is 
suggested? 

.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
I  want  to  know. 

McCLELLAN.    With    the    other 
pending,  I  think  we  have  a 
situation,  do  we  not? 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
will  yield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent — and  I  will  reintro- 
that   request   for   the   yeas   and 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  tempo- 
suspended.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
from  Kentucky  that  I  will  reinsti- 
It. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
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MUNDT.  If  the  "aU"  can  be  ac- 
,  it  makes  the  point,  because  it  was 
in  recognition  of  the  persuasive 

made  here. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
is  rescinded. 
MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  North  CaroUna  yield  me 
(econds? 

JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 

seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  30 


ator 
seonds. 

llr.    MORSE.    My    objection    to    the 
am  endment  is  that  it  does  not  touch  at 
on  the  controversy,  which  is  over  the 
that  should  be  added  to  the  bill 
the  part  of  those  who  feel  that  some 
should  be  made  to  the  social 
economic  causes  which  should  be  in 
resolution.  We  could  not  possibly 
it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Cooper 


laxsuage 
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reference 

ar 
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001  sider : 

an  endment. 

]  It.  MDNDT.  We  want  to  Include  it  in 
th(  presentation.  I  believe  it  is  the  pref- 
ercace  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
toe .  I  want  no  part  of  the  amendment 
win  en  we  have  already  smnmarized  the 
fin  lings.  I  want  them  included.  He  wants 
th(  m  Included,  too.  This  will  include  it 
all  without  prejudice  and  without 
pr<  ference. 

]£r. 


MANSFIELD.  If  I  understand  the 
liamentary  situation  correctly,  it  will 
Impossible  to  accept  the  corrective 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Dakota,  unless  the  distinguished 
from  Kentucky  withdrew  his 
for  that  purpose.  If  that 
done,  then  the  amendment  could 
again  be  reinstituted.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
request — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
from   Kentucky   If   he   would 
to  such  a  procedure,  because  if  he 
wduld  not,  it  would  not  be  worth  it. 

\iT.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  dlstingiiished 
from  South  Dakota  and  others 
try  to  get  language  which  would  be 
acfceptable  to  those  who  oppose  the 
as  lendment  I  have  offered. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  doctrinaire,  but 
after  all.  the  fact  is,  this  language  ex- 
presses the  same  position  that  the  bill 
does. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  but  there  is  no  real 
change  involved  by  putting  in  the  word 
"all."  It  does  not  change  the  point.  It 
does  not  change  the  substance  of  things. 
If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  accepts 
the  language  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon offered,  the  words  "economic  and  so- 
cial causes,"  instead  of  "all  other 
causes,"  I  think  that  would  settle  it.  But 
that  is  my  position.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
dogmatic  about  this  thing.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  "nit-picker"  on  amendments. 
But  this  amendment  deals  with  a  situa- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
ever  to  confront  this  country  since  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  simply  want  to  reiterate 
that  if,  in  fact,  those  advocating  the 
Cooper  amendment  in  its  revised  version 
or  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, are  doing  that  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  any  of  the  causes,  then 
certainly  the  Senator  from  Ai'kansas  is 
eminently  correct.  We  do  not  want  our 
jury  to  have  the  verdict  written  and  the 
case  prejudged  before  we  meet.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  any  preference  to  any 
one  or  two  or  more  conceivable  causes. 
So  we  say  "all."  stipulating  none,  elimi- 
nating none.  What  could  be  fairer  than 
that?  If  what  we  want  is  a  complete  in- 
vestigation, we  will  get  it.  If  we  want 
a  direct  and  unprejudiced  investigation, 
let  us  reject  the  Cooper  amendment.  I 
hope  that  my  proposed  compromise  may 
be  accepted.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  good  f Eiith  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
again  on  the  Cooper  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  to  any  Senator  in  my  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, nor  in  the  ftict  that  the  resolu- 
tion belongs  in  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  and  was 
greatly  relieved  by  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] and  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 

The  trouble  with  the  compromise  so- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people — the  young  people  in 
our  country  particularly — shoiild  they 
read  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  supported  by  a  great 
many  Senators,  had  been  rejected,  and 
that  the  compromise  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  offered,  wliich  was 


only  three  or  four  words  in  one  line,  was 
also  rejected  and  refused,  they  could  only 
interpret  that  refusal  as  being  a  fact — 
however  far  from  the  truth  it  may  be — 
that  this  committee  is  not  going  to  look 
into  the  social  and  economic  causes  of 
the  riots. 

The  reason  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  not  do 
the  trick  is  this.  It  would  if  the  language 
of  the  Senator  read:  "To  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of 
the  riots  and  the  immediate  causes 
thereof."  But  it  does  not  read  that  way. 
There  are  five  lines  stating,  "To  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  dis- 
order, insurrection,  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  connection  therewith,"  all  of 
which  is  good  and  proper,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  done,  but  then  the  Sena- 
tor refuses  to  put  in  three  or  four  words 
which  are  proposed,  saying  that  among 
the  causes  the  committee  is  going  to  look 
into  are  the  social  and  economic  causes, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  the  rank- 
ing member  and  the  chairman  say  they 
are  going  to  look  into  them.  That  may 
be,  but  it  does  not  make  sense.  The  young 
people  are  not  going  to  Interpret  it  that 
way.  Students  are  not  doing  to  interpret 
it  that  way.  They  are  going  to  interpret 
it  as  meaning  the  committee  is  not  going 
to  do  a  complete  and  thorough  job.  We 
know  that  is  not  the  truth,  but  the  effect 
of  refusing  any  type  of  compromise  can 
only  be  interpreted  that  way. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  amend  the  resolution,  let 
us  put  in  all  these  causes.  Does  anybody 
object?  If  we  are  going  to  amend  it,  let 
us  put  them  all  in.  I  do  not  care.  But 
let  us  not  single  out  one.  I  was  trying  to 
suggest  that  "all"  means  all-inclusive, 
but  if  it  does  not  without  specific  men- 
tion of  each  cause,  and  if  this  amendment 
proposes  to  cover  the  situation,  then  let 
us  include  them  all.  Why  are  we  going 
to  discriminate  against  some?  It  is  said 
that  certain  persons  may  think  we  are 
leaving  out  one  important  aspect.  Some 
persons  may  thfnk  we  are  leaving  out 
others.  I  think  "all"  means  all.  If  we  are 
going  to  name  any,  let  us  name  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  including  all  of  them.  There 
still  has  to  be  a  flexible  clause  in  there 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  in  there.  If  we 
are  going  to  include  all  of  them,  here  is 
the  final  one  I  suggested.  It  reads:  "such 
other  factors  as  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may  consider  ma- 
terial to  a  determination  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  appropriate  measures  for 
the  control  of  crime  and  the  presei-va- 
tion  of  domestic  tranquillity  within  the 
United  States." 

The  only  reason  this  resolution  is  in 
its  present  shape  is  that  we  did  not  want 
to  try  to  include  everything.  If  we  had 
done  so,  we  might  have  forgotten  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  all  Senators 

saying  they  are  satisfied,  eveiyone  in  the 

country  ought  to  be  satisfied  If  there  is 

confidence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Unfortunately,  when- 
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ever  there  Is  a  debate  in  the  Senate  for 
2  or  3  hours  and  there  are  this  many 
Senators  who  have  speeches,  that  is  not 
going  to  be  the  impression  left. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  such  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  as 
he  would  like  to  have. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  total  of  19  minutes  left  on  the 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  needs  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper] .  During  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  I  stated,  and  I 
state  today,  that  it  is  my  beUef  that  there 
should  be  an  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  riots,  of  the  causes  therefor, 
that  findings  be  made  by  a  congressional 
committee,  and  that  recommendations 
be  presented  by  a  congressional 
committee. 

I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  having  appointed  a 
commission  of  very  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  look  into  the 
riots,  to  make  findings  thereon,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  solutions.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  Congress 
should  act  independently  of  whatever  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
may  do,  because  under  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  separation  of 
powers,  the  Congress  is  a  coordinate  and 
coequal  branch,  and  it  is  the  Congress 
which  must  legislate  and  appropriate. 

So  I  feel  it  Is  very  important  that  Con- 
gress have  a  look-see  on  its  own,  make 
its  own  independent  findings,  and  sub- 
mit whatever  recommendations  it  thinks 
are  justified  on  the  basis  of  those  find- 
ings. I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  is  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

I  submitted  a  resolution,  which  was 
coauthorlzed  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  was  cosponsored  by 
other  Senators,  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  riots  and  crime  and  to  make 
recommendations  back  to  the  Senate;  but 
I  believe  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  particularly  the  subcom- 
mittee known  as  the  McClellan  subcom- 
mittee, being  already  established,  already 
having  a  staff,  already  having  the  rooms 
and  facilities,  already  having  the  experi- 
ence, the  contacts,  and  the  know-how,  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  investigate 
this  matter  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  matter  than  would  some 
select  committee  established  by  a  reso- 
lution such  as  the  one  which  I  intro- 
duced. So  I  gave  my  support  to  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  I  give  my  support  today  to 
that  resolution. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Cooper  in  committee  by  which  he 
sought  to  insert  the  words  "economic 
or  social  causes."  I  opposed  that  amend- 
ment in  committee.  I  opposed  it  because 


I  felt  that  the  word  "causes"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  resolution  submitted  by 
Senator  McClellan  was  all  inclusive.  It 
was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  cause^. 
It  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  causes. 
It  was  comprehensive.  It  included  all 
causes. 

I  felt  that  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
begin  writing  certain  terms,  certain  ad- 
jectives, into  that  phrase,  seeking  to 
modify  the  word  "causes"  to  include  the 
words  "social  or  economic,"  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  putting  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  those  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  riots  are 
the  results  of  economic  conditions  or 
social  conditions  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  committee's 
looking  into  those  things.  I  think  it 
should  look  into  social  and  economic  and 
other  factors.  It  should  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  poverty,  imem- 
ployment,  the  ghettos,  the  slums,  what 
have  you,  are  factors  in  the  riots,  if  they 
are  factors. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  not,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  individuals  who 
proclaim  that  the  sole  causes  of  the  riots 
are  poverty,  unemployment,  the  ghettos, 
the  slums,  et  cetera.  These  may  be  fac- 
tors, but  I  believe  that  there  are  other 
factors.  I  believe  that  there  may  be  other 
causes,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
adopt  a  resolution  here  which  prejudges 
the  case  before  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee has  an  opportunity  to  reach  its  own 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  two  rea- 
sons: One,  if  we  wrote  those  words  in, 
we  would,  ipso  facto,  be  putting  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  root  causes 
of  the  riots  as  being  specifically  economic 
and  social.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  attempting  to  say  that  there  are  not 
economic  and  social  factors.  But  they 
may  go  further  and  it  should  not  be  our 
purpose  or  function  to  prejudge  the  mat- 
ter In  writing  this  resolution.  Secondly, 
I  felt  In  the  committee,  and  I  feel  today, 
that  if  the  Senate  writes  the  words  "eco- 
nomic" or  "social"  Into  this  phraseology, 
it  is  going  to  be  excluding,  by  implication, 
any  other  possible  causes. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, being  a  former  judge,  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  that  maxim  of  statutory 
construction,  "expressio  imius  est  exclu- 
slo  tdterius" — in  other  words,  the  men- 
tion of  one  thing  implies  the  exclusion 
of  another  thing. 

I,  like  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  include  the  words 
"economic  or  social"  if  we  go  on  to  in- 
clude other  factors  which  at  least  some 
people  in  this  country,  including  my- 
self, feel  may  constitute  root  causes  of 
riots.  But  to  leave  the  other  words  out, 
and  to  include  only  these  two,  to  me, 
would  mean  putting  a  stamp  of  appro- 
val upon  a  certain  alleged  cause,  pre- 
judging the  case  before  the  McClellan 
committee  has  an  opportimity  to  regis- 
ter Its  own  Judgment,  and  would  be,  by 
implication  at  least,  excluding  other 
things  which  I  believe  the  committee 
should  examine  in  making  its  own  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  we  have 
remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  How 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  need? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator may  yield  me  whatever  time  he 
wishes,  and  retain  the  rest. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  Senator  will  save  2  minutes  for  me, 
he  may  use  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  deal  with 
a  matter  which  is  somewhat  in  the  cate- 
gory of  personal  privilege  with  me,  but 
I  do  wish  briefly  to  make  reference  to  a 
certain  press  story  which  alluded  to  me 
£is  a  member  of  the  committee,  with  re- 
gard to  my  words  and  actions  during  the 
•deliberation  5  on  this  resolution  in  execu- 
tive session. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  August  2, 
1967.  I  allude  to  the  story  therein  by 
John  Herbers,  New  York  Times  Service, 
which  made  reference  to  discussions  re- 
garding the  McClellan  resolution  during 
its  consideration  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  The 
story  is  headlined  "Senators  To  Probe 
Rioting";  then  there  is  a  subheadllne 
which  reads  thus:  "Byrd  Helps  Kill 
Causes  Check." 

I  read  excerpts  from  that  story  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  permanent  Investigations  sub- 
committee beaded  by  John  L.  McClellan  of 
Arkansas  was  chosen  Tuesday  to  conduct  the 
chief  congressional  inquiry  Into  the  cause 
and  cure  of  urban  rioting. 

The  selection  of  this  subconunittee  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  indicated  that  the 
investigation  would  stress  the  law  enforce- 
ment aspect  rather  than  the  social  causes 
underlying  the  disorders.  The  McClellan  sub- 
committee has  conducted  widely-publicized 
hearings  on  organized  crime. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  R-Ky.,  tried  to 
amend  the  resolution  authorizing  the  inves- 
tigation to  direct  the  panel  to  search  spe- 
cifically for  "economic  and  social"  factors 
Involved.  Cooper's  proposal  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  2  after  some  committeiB  members 
charged  that  to  stress  social  factors  would 
amount  to  "condoning  lawlessness." 

However,  the  committee  did  amend  the 
resolution  to  Instruct  the  committee  to  look 
Into  both  "Immediate  and  long-standing 
causes"  of  the  riots. 

The  committee,  meeting  In  executive  ses- 
sion, then  approved  the  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  1.  Approval  by  the  full  Senate  was 
expected  shortly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.,  was  reported  to 
have  expressed  the  strongest  opposition  to 
Cooper's  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  Byrd 
WM  critical  of  two  members  of  President 
Johnson's  Advisory  Commission  on  Racial 
Disorders — Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  H&yot  Ivan 
Allen  of  Atlanta. 

Byrd  was  quoted  as  saying  both  had  indi- 
cated in  a  television  appearance  that  they 
believed,  even  before  the  commission's  In- 
quiry had  begun  that  social  and  economic 
factors  were  to  blame  for  the  dleorders. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  in  a  moment 
to  have  included  in  the  Record,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  statements  that  I 
made  in  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
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tn  m  Kentudcy.  I  never  had  any  dlscus- 
slc  a  with  anyone  hi  the  press  media  con- 
ce:  nlng  what  went  on  In  the  committee. 
I  ever  Indicated  to  anyone  In  the  press 
Tcu  dla,  or  to  anyone  ontslde  the  com- 
mi  ;tee,  what  I  had  said  in  the  committee. 
I  ( lo  ferf  somewhat  concerned,  when  a 
CO  umlttee  has  an  executive  session  and  a 
Ml  mber  of  the  Senate  who  attends  that 
ex  icutlve  session  cannot  speak  frankly 
ou ;  of  his  heart,  without  information 
be  ng  promptly  "leaked"  to  the  press  re- 
ga  xUng  the  position  taken  or  the  vlew- 
po  nts  expressed  by  that  meml>er  in  ex- 
ecttive  session. 

:  am  not  implying  that  any  Senator 
onl  the  committee  talked  to  the  press  and 
sti  ted  what  I  had  said.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  any  staff  member  of  the  com- 
m:  ttee  or  any  staff  member  of  a  Senator 
m;  ^e  snch  a  statement.  But  somebody 
to  d  the  press  what  I  had  said  In  an 
executive  session  of  the  committee,  and 
It  was  not  I. 

\Sx.  Ptesldent.  I  would  prefer  to  make 
m; '  own  statements  to  the  press.  I  have 
ne  rer  revealed  to  the  press  anything  that 
WIS  said  by  a  Senator  in  any  executive 
se  slon  of  any  committee.  I  would  hesi- 
ta  «  and  would  be  very  reluctant  to  be- 
lie 7e  that  this  information  was  leaked 
to  the  press  by  a  Senator  on  that  com- 
m  ttee.  Z  would  be  reluctant  to  think 
thit.  but  somebody  leaked  it.  I  am  re- 
lu  itant  to  believe  that  a  Senator's  staff 
m  imber  did  It.  I  can  only  say  that  If  I 
hjd  a  staff  member  who  revealed  the 
st  htements  of  any  Senator  in  an  execu- 
tii  e  session  of  a  committee,  and  If  I 
evir  found  it  out,  I  know  what  would 
hi  ppen  to  that  staff  member,  and  would 
hippen  fast.  I  Just  think  it  is  a  very 
ae  rlous  indictment  of  a  committee  when  a 
mimber  cannot  sit  in  that  committee 
ax  d  express  himself  freely  without  hav- 
In;  smneone  report  to  the  press  what 
wiks  said  by  the  member  in  executive 
session. 


In  this  instance  the  matter  is  of  little 
m  xncnt  to  me,  ezeept  that  a  very  basic 
pilndple  is  Invcdved — a  principle  upon 
w  il(^  rests  the  Integrity  (A  the  Com- 
m  ttee  system  and,  indeed,  of  the  legls- 
la  Ive  process.  For  if  legislators  cannot 
81  eaJL  frankly  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
di  y,  and  with  full  assurance  that  their 
w  xds  and  actions  in  an  executive  ses- 
sl  >n  will  not  be  taken  out  of  context  and 
gdjren  pabildty,  then  the  legislative  proc- 
wUI  be  greatly  Impaired. 

In  my  case,  no  great  harm  was  done 
tc  me.  My  viewpoint  was  not  misstated 
ea  cept  for  the  fact  that  it  was  not  fully 
stEited,  and,  in  any  event,  it  was  pre- 
st  mptuous,  officious,  and  wrong  for  any 
n  feienee  to  have  been  made  to  my  posi- 
ii  >n,  in  an  executive  session,  by  anyone 
0"  her  than  me. 

"Hie  newspaper  story  made  It  appear 
tliat  I  was  opposed  to  any  consldera- 
ti  m  of  economic  or  social  factors  under- 
I]  ing  the  recent  riots.  As  I  have  already 
slated,  ibis  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
ny  position.  I  think  the  ctHnmittee 
si  lodld  InTestlgate  all  factors  and  I  also 
bdieve  that  the  resolution  should  not 
q  ledfy  one  or  two  alleged  causes  to  the 
e  [ciuoloB.  or  subordination  at  least,  of 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  without  belaboring  the  point 
further,  that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record 
all  of  my  remarks  on  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment which  were  made  during  the  exec- 
utive session  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
as  shown  in  the  transcript.  This  win 
permit  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
position  which  I  took  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  this  issue  than  might  appear 
from  news  stories  based  on  "leaked" 
reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
something  at  this  point? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Bykd.  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia 
and  I  Introduced  a  resolution.  It  waa  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Yarborough.  Senator  Long 
of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Mclntyre.  I  am 
not  necessarily  wedded  to  my  own  resolu- 
tion. My  only  thought  is  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  have  an  independent  look-see  at 
this  situation.  Now,  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent on  moving  qulcUy  and  appointing  a 
commission  to  report  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. I  beard  two  of  those  commission 
members  last  night  on  television,  and  ap- 
parently they  already  have  their  mlnda  made 
up.  If  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  like  those  two,  the  commission 
does  not  need  a  year  to  report  Its  recom- 
mendations back;  it  c&n  report  back  today 
or  tomorrow.  I  feel  the  Congress  Itself  has 
a  duty  to  look  into  this  whole  matter.  Of 
course.  It  can  say  that  the  recommendations 
and  findings  submitted  by  the  President's 
commission  are  excellent.  The  men  on  that 
commission,  no  doubt,  are  rendering  a  serv- 
ice. However,  I  think  it  U  vitally  important, 
when  we  have  to  pass  on  legislation  In  the 
futvure,  that  we  have  our  own  commission  or 
conunlttee  looking  Into  the  matter. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In  the 
McClellan  subcommittee.  As  has  been  pointed 
out.  It  already  has  Its  staff.  They  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  tn  making  Investi- 
gations. As  far  a«  I  know,  the  subconamlttee 
Iiaa  never  been  challenged  in  its  findings  and 
recommendations . 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  let  the  McClellan  subcommittee 
do  the  job.  I  think  it  could  do  It  more  ex- 
peditiously and  more  thoroughly;  but  I  do 
want  to  see  Congress  make  Its  own  investi- 
gation. I  am  perfectly  content  to  let  the 
McClellan  subcommittee  do  It.  I  wovild  be 
glad  to  atipport  the  resolution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Btbo.  I  believe  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  te  BTifflclent  because  the  word  "causes" 
Is  In  that  resolution,  and  it  authorizes  the 
subcommittee  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  full  Investigation  of  the  causes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  all-lncluslve,  and  if 
the  subcommittee  is  going  to  investigate  the 
"causes'  It  cannot  eschew  any  facts  which 
may  potnt  to  discrimination,  unemployment, 
pova^y,  gbettoes,  slums,  whatever  that  may 
be,  as  causes. 

I  think  If  this  resolution  Is  finally  adopted 
and  carries  the  paragraph  authorizing  the 
coniinlttee  and  directing  It,  to  study  and  In- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  such  disorders 
have  been  caiised  by  aconomic  or  social 
c&uses,  I  think  it  la  going  to  appear  to  have 
put  Its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  augges- 
tion  which  is  unproved,  that  theee  riots  are 
being  caused  by  discrimination  or  by  unem- 
ployment or  by  p>overty,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  are  not  factors, 
but,  as  Senator  Cooper  haa  stated,  "a  good 
many  people" — I  am  \islng  his  words — "a 
good  many  people" — 

Senator  Coopn.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Bras.  I  am  ualitg  your  words  tbera. 


Tou  said  "a  good  many  people",  and  then 
1  paraphrase  what  you  said  thereafter.  Would 
■ay  the  things  you  mentioned  are  the  roots 
of  these  disturbances.  But  there  also  are 
a  good  many  people  In  the  country  who  do 
not  agree  with  that,  and  I  do  think  we 
have  to  start  only  with  what  we  know.  We 
know  there  have  been  riots,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  the  causes  are,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  resolution  we  adopt  should, 
by  implication  or  otherwise,  state  the 
Imagined  or  alleged  causes  before  the  sub- 
committee has  an  opportunity  to  Investi- 
gate them.  *  •  •  I  Just  do  not  believe  that 
we  ought  to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  Idea  that  you  can  arrive  at  the  causes 
of  riots  by  the  things  that  are  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph. 

I  heard  Boy  Wilkinson  last  night,  and  I 
heard  Mayor  Allen,  two  members  of  that 
commission,  and  they  had  already,  ap- 
parently— at  least,  I  so  inferred  from  what 
they  said — reached  a  Judgment  of  what  the 
causes  are  and  what  the  solutions  are.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  think  we 
ought  to  leave  that  up  to  the  subcommittee 
to  decide. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
make  a  serious  mistake  to  attempt  to  define 
any  of  the  causes  at  this  point.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  these  words  that  are  In  the 
resolution  are  all-lncluslve,  all-comprehen- 
sive, and  they  constitute  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  causes. 
I  think  It  Is  up  to  the  McClellan  Subcommit- 
tee, if  we  report  this  resolution  and  the 
Senate  adopts  it,  to  investigate  and  to  find 
the  causes.  I  do  believe  that  Ignorance  is  a 
factor;  I  do  believe  that  one  of  the  long- 
range  solutions  is  a  better  education.  I  do 
not  agree  that  a  quality  education  has  to  be 
an  Integrated  education,  but  I  do  believe 
that  education  will  provide  at  least  part  of 
the  solution.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  pick  these  things  out  here  and  start 
putting  them  in  this  resolution. 
If  we  want  to  do  that,  why  not  go  on? 
If  we  want  to  talk  about  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination, why  not  go  on?  Why  single  these 
out  and  omit  the  extent  to  which  riots  have 
been  caused  by  Inflammatory  statements  by 
pubUc  officials?  If  we  axe  going  to  use  the 
terms  "dlscrtmlnatlon"  and  "poverty"  as 
causes,  why  not  go  ahead  and  write  some 
more  in  and  include  inflammatory  statanents 
by  public  officials?  Why  leave  these  out?  Why 
not  include  incendiary  activities  and  state- 
ments by  militant  civil  rights  leaders?  Why 
not  include  some  references  to  the  alleged 
activities  of  anti-poverty  workers  In  orga- 
nizing welfare  recipients  and  other  people 
for  direct  action?  Why  not  Include  the  effect 
of  dvll  rights  demonstattons  and  marches. 
Why  not  make  reference*  to  the  splrallng 
birth  rate  or  the  growth  of  lllegltmacy? 

AU  of  these  things.  We  can  go  on  ad 
Inflnltimi,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  define 
the  causes;  all  of  these  may  be  factors.  All 
of  them.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  attempt 
to  assign  causes  at  this  point. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Bthd.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Inclusion  of  "Immediate  and  long-standlng|^ 
or  the  words  "Immediate  and  long  range." 
I  would  Uke  to  bear  Senator  Cannon  as 
to  what  his  reaction  la,  and  Senator  Cooper 
of  course,  and  all  otbers  for  that  matter. 

I  think,  again,  we  are  splitting  hairs,  be- 
cause "causes"  are  all-lncluslve.  They  are 
both  immediate  and  long  standing.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  spend  so  much  time  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
sug^esttons  mad*  by  Senator  Curtis. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Byrd.  If  this  wooU  be  acceptable 
to  Senator  Cooper.  I  would  suggest  a  mo- 
tion be  made  accordingly,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  reporUng. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  what  does  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wish  to  do  with  his  remaining 

time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CmTRCH],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mtjskie],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gritening], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMDncK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pairs  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been 
previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship upon  the  completion  of  this  vote,  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  That  will  complete 
the  business  of  the  day. 

We  will  come  in  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Monday  next,  and  following  the  foreign 
aid  biU,  we  will  take  up  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  It  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  Mon- 
day next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
or  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
most  Senators  are  present,  perhaps  I 
should  query  the  majority  leader  again 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  for  the  ensuing  week. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIME 
AND  LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  investigate  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHURCH],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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further  announce  that,  if  present 
voUng.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Canhon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
.  OEnzMiHG],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
[Mr.  MKTCALr],  the  Senator  from 
_  [Mr.  MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each 

yea." 

iciuruuit.    I  announce  that  the 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 

from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 

Hsuska],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
.  DomMicK],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
.  MiLLXBl,  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 
[Mr.  Mtisphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Pkhcy]  are  necessarily  ab- 


So  the  resolution   (S.  Res.   150),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


iKe  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bb(  okb],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Pahnin],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[M '.  HatfieldI  are  absent  on  oCScial 
busness. 
I  tw  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
YouHGl.  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
[Mr.  Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Tower}  are  detained  on  ofiB- 
buainess. 

:  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Ut4h  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Tower],  the  Senators  from 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
Senator  frcsn  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
I,  the  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr. 
FAihnN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
1,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
the    Senator   from   Michigan 
.  Orittin],  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 
[Mr.  Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from 
nuhoU   [Mr.  Percy]    would  each  vote 
"y( 

"the  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chi  isettt  [Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  previ- 
oui  ly  announced. 

'The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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RIOT  NEWS  COVERAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  I  released  to  the  press  the  text 
of  a  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  the  lead- 
ing broadcasting  networks  and  to  the 
news  wire  services.  That  letter  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  on  August  4,  and 
appears  on  page  21433. 

In  that  letter,  I  said  I  believe  that 
the  news  media,  in  many  instances,  in- 
advertently contributed  to  the  turmoil. 
I  called  for  a  more  balanced  presentation 
of  the  news  during  explosive  situations 
such  as  the  ones  which  have  rocked 
many  of  our  cities  during  recent  weeks. 
I  suggested  that  the  news  industry  con- 
sider guidelines  to  be  followed  in  re- 
porting riots  and  incidents  or  speeches 
which  could  spark  disturbances  or  per- 
mit militants  to  signal  opportunities  for 
disturbances  in  other  areas. 

I  have  received  numerous  replies  and 
comments  on  this  matter,  some  of  great 
length,  and  I  am  pleased  by  the  needed 
dialog  and  serious  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter which  has  been  generated  by  my 
letter. 

One  relevant  comment  came  to  me 
from  a  young  man  who  attended  the 
rally  addressed  by  H.  Rap  Brown  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  reports  as  follows: 

A  Report  on  Television,  Radio,  and  Press 
Coverage  or  the  Racial  Situation 
(By  a  Senate  staff  observer,  August  2) 
A  good  example  of  the  "unnecessary  crisis 
coverage"  complained  of  can  be  found  In  the 
media  coverage  accorded  H.  Rap  Brown's 
Washington  speech  of  a  week  ago.  All  the 
elements  of  an  explosive  situation  were  pres- 
ent. The  crowd  was  openly  hostile  to  the 
white  establishment  and  the  press  with 
banks  of  microphones,  bright  lights,  and  TV 
cameras  became  the  butt  of  this  resentment. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  black  power  boys 
did  was  to  shakedown  the  press  by  taking  up 
a  collection  and  requiring  each  newsmen 
present  to  empty  his  wallet.  After  the  press 
was  duly  humiliated,  the  "boys"  got  down  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
H.  Rap  Brown  Is  not  a  charismatic  leader.  He 
lacks  that  sense  of  timing  that  distinguishes 
a  great  mob  orator  from  a  run  of  the  mill 
haranguer.  I  found  his  speech  rather  more 
humorous  than  frightening.  One  would  never 
know  that  It  was  the  same  speech  that  was 
covered  on  TV  some  2  hours  later.  Only  the 
parts  about  killing,  burning,  stealing  weap- 
ons, and  taking  white  women  ever  made  it 
oft  the  cutting  room  floor.  When  you  take  all 
the  worst  aspects  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
speech  and  boll  it  down  into  an  explosive 
five-minute  film  package  the  Impact  Is 
tremendous. 

"Crisis"  media  coverage  of  the  racial  situa- 
tion produces  a  dangerous  spiral  effect.  Not 
only  does  It  drive  the  black  power  "boys"  to 
new  excesses;  it  also  over  dramatizes  the 
situation  to  the  white  community  who  may 
not  be  in  contact  with  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  The  "gat"  reaction  of  each  race  is  to 
take  an  extremely  hostUe  position  toward  the 
other.  This  double  polarizing  effect  makes  it 
even  moce  difficult  for  the  moderates  of  both 
races  to  establish  a  meaningful  dialogue. 

The  press  has  not  been  adverse  to  creating 
news  in.  the  past.  The  Spanish  American  War 
Is  a  good  example  of  the  power  the  news 
media  can  ^erclse  over  public  opinion.  No 


one  can  afford  the  luxury  of  underestimating 
the  harm  done  by  this  type  of  coverage. 
When  the  girls  Uvlng  below  me  ask  me  for  a 
pistol  and  my  next-door  neighbor  is  out  buy- 
ing shotgun  shells,  it  la  time  to  oali  a  halt. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  newly  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  taped  a  television 
and  radio  program  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and 
myself.  That  program  will  be  broadcast 
in  Pennsylvania  this  coming  Sunday, 
August  13. 

I  asked  Mr.  Alexander  his  opinion  of 
the  news  coverage  of  the  riots,  and  he 
replied  as  follows: 

This  is  a  personal  opinion,  and  nothing 
more  than  that.  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert. 
I  think  It's  an  excellent  suggestion  to  set  up 
a  code.  I  think  it's  a  gross  Job  of  representa- 
tion of  what's  going  on  that's  being  done  by 
the  media  we  are  now  appearing  on.  I  think 
there  are  two  basic  problems  that  they  create 
for  the  society.  One  is  a  general  contempt  for 
the  minority  population  in  the  way  they 
create  Negro  leaders  by  Just  throwing  a  mike 
in  front  of  anyone  and  giving  him  exposvire 
to  millions  of  people  around  the  country 
and  saying  this  is.  In  fact,  representative  of 
a  commvinlty.  This  was  not  done  generally 
with  whites.  The  second  problem  is  that  any 
time  you  move  one  of  those  instruments — 
a  television  camera  and  a  crew  of  people — 
Into  any  area,  you  are  bound  to  attract  a 
crowd.  And  whether.  In  fact,  some  discretion 
should  be  used,  when  a  camera  ought  to  be 
moved  in,  and  when  a  crew  should  be  moved 
In,  is  something  that  I  think  should  be  left 
to  a  number  of  wise  heads  and  not  up  to 
someone  making  an  arbitrary  Judgment  by 
some  rumor  he  or  she  may  have  heard  about 
what's  going  on  on  X  Street  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  letters  submitted  to  me 
by  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  Julian 
Goodman,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  James  C.  Hagerty.  vice 
president  of  corporate  relations  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.;  Wes  Gal- 
lagher, general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press;  Mims  Thomason,  president 
of  the  United  Press  International;  and 
also  observations  on  this  subject  by  var- 
ious other  commentators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc., 

Netv  York,  N.Y.,  August  0, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  have  yoiu*  letter  of 
July  29,  In  which  you  express  apprehension 
as  to  the  effect  that  the  coverage  by  the  mass 
media  of  unlawful  uprisings  in  our  urban 
centers  may  have  upon  the  spreading  and 
escalation  of  such  episodes.  Z  am  sure  that 
the  media  generaUy  share  your  concern  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  avert  such  dis- 
turbances and  to  bring  \inder  prompt  control 
those  which  do  arise.  This  has  been  made 
clear  by  the  virtually  unanimous  editorial 
voices  of  all  the  media  repeatedly  urging 
restraint,  cooperation  with  law  enforcement 
officials  and  an  end  to  looting,  arson  and 
sniping.  I  think  also  that  the  media  are 
aware  of  the  serloubness  of  their  reeponslbU- 
Ity  In  reporting  accurately  events  associated 
with  these  troubling  occasions  and  of  their 
obligation  to  seek  to  Inform  objectively  and 
fully. 


It  disturbed  me  considerably,  however,  to 
note  your  raising  a  "serious  quesUon  as  to  the 
editorial  responSlbUlty  and  the  discretion  of 
the  media"  on  the  grounds  that  there  were 
"frequent  broadcasts  of  appeals  to  riot  by 
extremists,"  and  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  Ume  was  given  to  "statements  by 
such  individuals  as  H.  Rap  Brown  and 
Stokely  Cmrmichael"  as  compared  to  those 
of  '*uch  responsible  leaders  as  Roy  Wilklns, 
Whitney  M.  Young.  A.  Philip  Randolph  and 
Martin  Luther  King."  So  far  as  the  news  pre- 
sented over  our  radio  and  television  networks 
and  over  the  CBS  Owned  stations  goes,  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  this  is  true.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  exact  opposite  Is  the  ca&e. 

Between  July  13,  the  first  day  of  the  New- 
ark riot,  and  August  first,  when  the  Mil- 
waukee disturbance  was  brought  under  con- 
trol, H.  Rap  Brown  appeared  on  network 
television  major  news  broadcasts  by  CBS 
News  twice:  once  on  July  26  and  once  on 
July  27.  On  the  same  broadcast  of  July  26 
the  essence  of  the  Joint  statement  of  Dr. 
King  and  Messrs.  Randolph,  Wilklns  and 
Young  was  also  broadcast.  In  addition,  there 
were  appearances  on  the  same  broadcast, 
with  statements  on  the  riots,  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  by  Governor  Reagan 
and  by  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Lathlan 
of  Detroit.  There  also  was  a  statement  by 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

On  July  27  on  the  same  broadcast  with 
H.  Rap  Brown.  Whitney  Young  also  ap- 
peared. Op  July  14,  the  CBS  Evening  News 
Included  a  charge  by  a  Negro,  James  Ken- 
nedy, of  police  brutality  In  Newark,  and  a 
demand  by  Thomas  Atkins,  a  delegate  to  the 
58th  Convention  of  the  NAACP.  for  more 
mUltancy.  The  same  broadcast  had  appear- 
ances and  statements  by  Governor  Hughes 
and  Roy  WUklns. 

On  JiUy  21,  the  CBS  Evening  News  had  an 
appearance  of  Floyd  McKisslck  of  CORK, 
and  also  one  by  Governor  LeVander  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Altogether,  during  the  three  week  period 
of  the  most  Intense  rioting,  of  the  two  mili- 
tant extremists  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
H.  Rap  Brown  appeared  twice  on  the  CBS 
Morning  News  and  twice  on  the  CBS  Evening 
I^ews — in  each  case  with  one  or  more  of  the 
moderates  you  name  also  appearing  on  the 
same  brotidcast;  and  he  appeared  twice  on 
the  five  minute  CBS  Midday  and  Afternoon 
News  broadcasts.  Stokely  Carmlchael  did  not 
appear  at  all.  On  the  other  band,  the  fol- 
lowing "moderates"  and /or  officials  appeared 
on  news  broadcasts  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network : 

Roy  WUklns,  five  times. 
Martin  Luther  King,  three  times. 
Whitney  Young*,  twice. 
Governor  Hughes*,  four  times. 
Governor  Romney,  six  times. 
Mayor  Cavanagh  of  Detroit,  twice. 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  Ycwrk,  three  times. 
Attorney  General  Clark,  three  times. 
In  addition,  on  these  broadcasts,  the  fol- 
lowing other  spokesmen  for  law  and  order 
or  moderation  appeared  at  least  onoe: 
Police  Director  Spina  of  Newarlt. 
County    Board    Chairman    Matthews    of 

Boyd  Cantrell,  former  President  of  Newark 
NAACP. 
Senator  Percy. 
Secretary  Weaver. 
Secretary  Wirtz. 
Representative  Conyers. 
Representative  Cramer. 
Governor  LeVander. 
Senator  Dirksen. 
Sei-ator  Robert  Kennedy. 
Senator  Brooks. 


*  Mr.  Young  and  Governor  Hughes  were 
also  the  guests  on  Face  the  Nation  on  July  9 
and  July  23,  respectively. 


Presidential  Assistant  Vance. 
Governor  Kemer. 
Mayor  Allen  of  Atlanta. 
Mayor  Maier  of  MUwaukee. 
Senator  Elrvln. 
Senator  Scott. 

Among  spokesmen  for  the  Negroes,  other 
than  those  mentioned,  Dick  Gregory  appeared 
three  times.  Mr.  Gregory  offers  an  interesting 
example  of  the  difficulty  in  characterizing 
people  as  "moderate"  or  "mUltant,"  for  he  is 
regarded  as  the  former  in  some  quarters  and 
the  latter  in  others. 

Finally,  President  Johnson  appeared  on  the 
CBS  Television  Network,  live  or  recorded,  six 
times.  Including  two  special  broadcasts. 

Total  appearances  of  militants  versus  mod- 
erates and  government  officials  on  news 
broadcasts  on  the  CBS  Television  Network 
amount  to:  militants  (including  anonymous 
men  In  the  street),  15;  moderates  and  offi- 
cials 66.  I  think  that  If  you  will  look  at  this 
record,  as  well  as  that  of  the  CBS  Radio  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Owned  stations,  you  will 
agree  that  they  do  not,  as  your  letter  states, 
"raise  a  serious  question  as  to  the  editorial 
responsibility  and  the  discretion  of  the 
media." 

We  do  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
serious  problems  involved  in  the  inmiediate, 
on-the-scene  coverage  of  riots  made  possible 
by  broadcasting,  particularly  television.  Such 
recognition  is  not  new  to  us.  In  June  1963, 
for   example,   directives  were  Issued  to  our 
news  executives  calUng  upon  them  to  beware 
of   "the   unsettling   effect   on   a   stimulated 
crowd  that  the  presence  of  cameras  .  .  .  may 
have."  In  May  1967.  another  directive  stated 
".  .  .  the  best  coverage  Is  not  necessarily  the 
one   with   the   best  pictures  and   the   most 
dramatic  action.  By  fociislng  on  a  handful  of 
violent  activists  in  a  large  area  occupied  by 
thousands  of  people,  we  may  give  the  impres- 
sion that  that's  the  way  It  is  all  over.  There 
is  this  danger  In  all  kinds  of  demonstrations. 
Our  tendency  Is  to  try  to  go  where  the  action 
is.  But  we  must  always,  as  BUI  Small  points 
out  try  to  get  thU  in  context  and  explain  the 
whole  picture  and  just  how  widespread  the 
violence   Is — or   is   not.   And.   above  all.   we 
should    try    to    get   something    of   the   root 
causes— and  the  effects — ^In  a  community." 

On  June  6,  1967,  over  a  month  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Newark  riot.  Richard  Salant, 
President  of  CBS  News,  said  to  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  affiliates: 

"Certainly  one  cannot  dismiss  out  of  hand 
the  notion  that  extremists — ^however  you  de- 
fine them— and  disturbing  events  like  dem- 
onstrations and  riots  may  be  shaped  to  some 
extent  or  another  by  the  mass  media,  includ- 
ing television.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  a  great 
many  events — almost  all  except  tornadoes — 
are.  at  least  to  some  degree,  designed  in  time 
or  to  place  or  even  in  nature  for  all  of  the 
mass  media.  And  certainly,  for  example 
Stokely  Carmlchael  today,  like  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy of  a  decade  ago,  would  hardly  be  as 
notorious  were  there  no  press — print  or  elec- 
tronic. 

"And  so,  we  at  CBS  News  have  discussed 
among  ourselves  just  how  we  should  exercise 
our  responsibilities.  We  have  come  to  the 
concliislon  that  our  test  must  be  not  whether 
we  approve  of  the  event  or  agree  with  the 
individual  whom  we  are  covering,  but 
whether  they  are  legitimate  news.  And  it's  a 
fact  of  Ufe  that  in  Journalism,  too.  the 
squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  business  Indeed  for  us  to 
assume  an  omniscient  role — and  to  try  to  de- 
cide whether  an  event  is  good  or  evU  or  an 
individual  Is  a  hero  or  a  vUlain,  and  to  make 
our  news  Judgments  turn  on  that  kind  of  so- 
cial evaluation.  To  ignore  a  man  or  an  event 
because  we  disapprove  Is  to  engage  In  a  sub- 
jective act  of  suppression.  Every  citizen  has 
the  right,  and  the  obligation,  to  make  that 
kind  of  evaluation  and  to  reject  or  ignore 
that  of  which  he  disapproves.  And  as  an  indi- 


vidual. I  most  vigoroiisly  claim  the  same 
right.  But  as  a  Journalistic  organization,  our 
rights  and  obligations  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety are  quite  different.  As  a  news  organlaa- 
tton,  except  where  naUonal  security  Is  clearly 
Involved,  our  sole  test  must  be  newsworthl- 
ness.  And  that  In  turn  depends  on  what  the 
Issues  are  to  which  these  people  are  address- 
ing themselves  and  what  impact  they  are 
having  on  the  flow  of  events." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  chain  reac- 
tion characteristic  In  the  riots  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  summer,  and  there  Is  qiute 
probably  a  propensity  for  many  parUclpants 
to  Join  m  what  Governor  Huglies  observed  to 
be  a  holldav  spirit.  But  no  news  organization 
worth  the  "name  can.  because  of  this,  black 
out  the  news.  Wild  rumors.  unsubsUntlated 
or  unrefuted,  can  do  far  more  damage  and 
create  far  more  hysteria  than  reports  of  the 
facts  can  ever  do.  The  untrue  rumor  that  a 
Negro  cab  driver  was  kiUed  In  Newark  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  triggered  that  riot,  and  an  un- 
founded rumor  of  the  kUUng  of  a  seven-year 
old  l)oy  fanned  the  disturbance  in  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey.  CBS  News,  among  others,  repeat- 
edly sought  to  dispel  these  rumors  with  the 
facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  antidote  to 
the  kind  of  insecurity  and  peril   in  which 
rumor  can  plunge  an  entire  community  Is  a 
revelation  of  the  facts  as  prompUy  and  as 
fully  as  they  can  be  gotten.  If  revelation  can 
be  based  upon  actual  evidence,  in  sight  and 
sound.  It  is  so  much  the  better.  This  Is  true 
also  of   what   Is  said.  It  Is  better  for  the 
people    to    hear    what    a    man    says— even 
though   it  be   Inflammatory — from  his  own 
lips  than  filtered  through  the  mind,  includ- 
ing  the   fears   and   prejudices,   of   someone 
else.  This  is  why  the  arrant  as  well  as  the 
upright,  when  their  utterances  have  a  strong 
bearing  on   the   news,  must  be   heard,  not 
In  order  to  spread  their  words — ^for  that  will 
happen  anyhow  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
stop  the  spreading  of  any  words,  malicious 
or  benevolent,  that  are  clearly  newsworthy— 
but  in  order  that  the  person  speaking  them 
can  be  seen  1-  full  dimensions,  as  he  Is,  bo 
that  his  true  measure  can  t>e  taken,  rather 
than  as  a  mystical  figure  shielded  from  pub- 
lic  view.  It  doesn't  seem   to  me  that   any 
figure  representing  a  serious  threat  to  our 
domestic  tranquillity  can  be  dealt  with  by 
Ignoring  him.  To  take  effective  preventive  or 
remedial  action,  the  public  must  know  his 
views,  his  purposes  and  his  methods. 

The  problems  related  to  the  news  media's 
coverage  of  insurrections  are  not  centered 
in  disclosure  nor  are  they  solvable  in  sup- 
pression. But  in  our  view,  while  they  can 
never  be  wholly  eradicated,  they  can  be  mini- 
mized by  the  use  of  responsible  and  Intelli- 
gent guidelines.  Both  CBS  News  and  the 
news  divisions  of  the  CBS  Owned  stations 
establish  such  guidelines,  and  they  are  re- 
peatedly made  known  to  the  news  staffs.  The 
general  purpose  of  these  Is  to  do  everything 
possible  to  avoid  contributing  to  an  event 
by  the  manner  in  which  we  cover  It.  Some 
examples  of  steps  taken  to  avoid  contribu- 
Uon  to  the  escalation  of  events  are: 

We  use  unmarked  cars,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, when  carrying  news  equipment  and 
personnel  to  the  scenes  of  rioU. 

We  do  not  use  lights  when  shooting  pic- 
tures, because  they  attract  crowds. 

Reporters  and  technicians  have  standing 
orders  to  obey  the  police— even  in  the  oc- 
casional cases  when  their  orders  may  seem 
unreasonable  or  unduly  restrictive. 

Extreme  caution  Is  exercised  in  estimating 
tiie  size  of  the  crowds. 

Eyewitness  reporU  are  checked  for  ac- 
curacy. 

Statements  by  riot  partlclpanU  or  apolo- 
gists are  balanced  by  reporU  subailtted  by 
responsible  officials. 

Rumors  are  run  down  and.  If  unfounded. 
are  refuted  with  the  facts. 
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a  ttlng  up  such  guidelines  as  these  seem 
i:  I  to  be  our  responsibUlty  and  obligation 
oumallsta  and  editors,  and  we  cannot 
this  to  anyone  else.  We  are  not, 
going   to   make   subjective   value 

i  that  the  American  people  are  cap- 

of  bearing  and  evaluating  some  spoltes- 

_  for  some  points  of  view  and  that  others 

insafe  or  too  dangerous  for  them  to  hear. 

a  covirse  would  be  a  denial  of  the  basic 

lies  of  self-government  and  a  defiance 

fundamental  purposes  of  a  free  press. 

can  we  enter  any  compact  with  other 

organizations,  on  either  an  Intra-me- 

i  or  an  Inter-medla  basis,  to  restrict  or 

int  the  news  In  any  predetermined  way 

!ver.  One  of  the  primary  safeguards 

__.  excesses  In  a  free  press  is  a  diversity 

;  eportlng  and  of   news   judgments.   Any 

tosal,  however  high  Its  pvirpose,   to  get 

press  to  decide  In  concert  what  It  will 

y,  rt,  and  how  It  will  do  It.  would  establish 

p  ecedent  of  the  most  hazardous  implica- 

1.  With  the  possible  exception  of  war- 

._,  such  a  practice  not  only  is  abhorrent 

]  irlnclple  but  also  would  cast  doubt  on 

vaUdlty  and  thoroughness  of  all  news.  As 

at,  speculation  of  the  wildest  sort  would 

aa  to  what  was  being  suppressed,  or 

Jed  by  prearranged  agreement,  or  "man- 

"  on  the  grounds  that  the  people  cannot 

rusted. 

suggestion  that  a  "code  of  emergency 

Itire"  Is  the  answer  to  the  coverage  of 

situations  Is  not  new  In  either  our 

,J  experience  or   the   history  of  the 

media.   CBS  has  always   objected   to 

stratagems   because   they   amount  to 

ship  by  volvmtary  agreement  and,  no 

Importantly,  to  the  abandonment  of  our 

txal  reeponslbUltles   as  reporters  and 

to  a  consortium  that  will  furnish  an 

yardstick  by  which  uniform  news 

_  and  reportorlal  procedures  will  be 

___  upon  all  constituent   publications 

stations.  Such  a  device  that  alms  at  the 

I  or  conditioning  of  the  news,  by 

..  of  editors  and  publishers,  on  the 

that  It  may  be  dangerous  for  the 

.„  to  hear  some  of  It.  strikes  me  as  no 

hazardous,  and  possibly  more  so,  than 

easlon  or  conditioning  the  reporting  of 

~r  ^y  government  edict.  The  people  can 

]  sast  remove  government  officials  in  the 

election;  they  have  much  less  defense 

jt  a  monolithic  code  arrived  at  In  prl- 

by  private  parties  entrusted  by  ovir  In- 

jns  with  a  public  responsibility. 

practical  difficulties  Inherent  In  such 

_  must  also  be  considered.  How  is  It 

enforced?  What  of  the  news  organlza- 

wblch  refuse  to  become  a  part  of  it? 

Is  to  adjudicate  disputed  or  borderline 

I?  Who  Is  to  be  responsible  for  decisions? 

to  whom  are  they  answerable?  I  do  not 

that  any  self-constituted  code  au- 

could  reach  effective  answers  to  such 

.„-na   without   i>ermanently   weakening 

news  media  and  setting  up  a  concentra- 

of  private  power  that  would  give  rise  to 

far  more  serious  than  It  was  estab- 

__  to  cure. 

have  no  doubt  that  the  uprisings  which 
lave  witnessed  this  stimmer  call  for  new 
to  identify  causes  and  to  treat  them 
and  Imaginatively.  I  think  that  all 
™llsm  can  make  a  contribution  towards 
end.  But  it  will  be  only  by  fully  report- 
all  the  aspects  of  the  situation,  alarming 
well    as   reassuring,   presenting    all    the 
..  es,  cynical  as  well  as  hopeful,  that  shape 
I  nd  providing  free  and  open  discussion  of 
point  of  view. 

can  look  to  remedial  measures  that  are 

and   responsive   to   the   disturbing 

_  of  this  troubled  simmier  only  If  the 

.  la  exposed  to,  rather  than  protected 

both  the  explosive  and  the  stabilizing 

., s  at  work.  It  Is  the  function  of  the  press 

1  sport  conditions  as  they  are  and  solutions 
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as  they  are  advanced — and  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  of  such  solutions.  If 
the  press  ever  becomes  an  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  passive  instrument  of  a  coalition 
of  forces  influencing  national  policy  or  pre- 
cipitating action.  Its  usefulness  will  be 
diminished,  and  any  claim  it  may  have  to 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  will  be 
seriously  impaired.  Such  freedom  is  not  a 
"privilege"  granted  the  press  for  its  own 
sake.  It  is  a  right  vested  in  the  people,  be- 
cause our  forefathers  could  not  conceive  of 
a  truly  free  society  without  the  freedom  to 
report,  and  therefore  to  know,  and  the  free- 
dom to  discuss,  and  therefore  to  criticize. 

Often  before  in  oiu'  society  we  have  had  to 
triLst  the  Judgment  of  the  people  in  times  of 
crises  when  our  basic  institutions  and  our 
fundamental  values  have  been  under  attack 
from  within.  But  that  is  a  risk  that  a  free  and 
open  society  must  take.  The  significant  thing 
Is  that  we  have  survived  without  abridging 
our  freedoms — perhaps,  in  great  measure,  be- 
cause we  have  not  abridged  them. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

I  Frank  Stanton, 

'  President. 


National  Bboaocasting  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  Augtist  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  \inderstand  the 
concern  which  led  you  to  write  to  me  on 
July  29  and  which  you  express  in  your  letter. 
I  also  appreciate  the  constructive  spirit  in 
which  you  wrote;  your  continuing  interest 
in  the  role  of  broadcasting  in  a  changing 
society;  and  your  attitude  that  we  share  this 
problem,  professionally  and  as  individuals. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one  and  it 
has  no  easy  answers.  Indeed,  it  is  one  that 
we  have  been  wrestling  with  for  a  long 
time,  going  back  to  the  days  when  my  job 
was  in  NBC  News,  and  my  associates  in  that 
division  and  in  the  management  of  NBC 
continue  to  concern  ourselves  with  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  fundamental 
principles  are  Involved,  and  perhaps  the 
basic  one  is  that  news  in  our  society  must 
present  to  the  American  public  the  world 
as  it  is.  But  in  doing  so,  journalism  must  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  spurious 
and  the  real;  between  those  who  seek  ag- 
grandizement through  subversion  of  the 
proper  function  of  the  press  and  the  events. 
Issues  and  personalities  that  are  truly  sig- 
nificant although  they  may  be  disturbing  or 
even  revolting. 

These  judgments  become  particularly  dif- 
ficult when  they  are  applied  to  social  illness. 
Having  practiced  and  supervised  the  process 
of  journalism  here  at  NBC  for  some  twenty 
years,  I  confess  that  I  know  no  sure  or  uni- 
versal formula  that  can  govern  the  respon- 
sible exercise  of  these  Judgments.  To  my 
mind,  the  most  promising  and  most  reliable 
course — and  it  is  not  Infallible — Is  to  trust 
the  Informed  professional  decisions  of  re- 
sponsible newsmen. 

This  is  not  a  new  approach,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  rejected  on  this  ground, 
and  if  we  could  think  of  a  better  one,  we 
would  want  to  try  it.  I  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  two  courses  you  propose :  a  code  of 
emergency  procedure  to  be  drawn  up  in  con- 
sultation among  news  media,  civil  liberties 
specialists,  and  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department,  other  enforcement  agencies,  and 
civic  organizations;  and  a  balancing  of  cov- 
erage of  "inflammatory  statements"  with 
concurrent  appeals  for  law  and  order  by  more 
moderate  civil  rights  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  a  code  could 
be  effective  in  these  circumstances.  Its  very 
preparation  would  be  a  formidable  problem, 
because  those  Involved  would  each  see  the 


problem  quite  differently,  from  quite  differ- 
ent vantage  points.  But  more  Importantly,  a 
code  cannot  exercise  Judgment.  It  cannot 
foresee  all  the  variables  In  the  fast-breaking 
events  with  which  nevrsmen  must  deal.  It  is 
not  self-executing,  for  if  a  newsman  or 
editor  is  irresponsible  or  has  poor 
judgment,  a  code  will  not  correct  the 
fault,  and  if  responsibility.  Integrity  and 
Judgment  are  exercised,  a  code  will  not  add 
to  them.  It  carries  no  effective  sanctions.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  as  formal 
as  a  code  Is  a  relatively  insensitive  and  un- 
responsive Instrument  for  dealing  with  situa- 
tions calling  for  case-by-case  professional 
Judgment. 

As  to  the  proposal  for  "balancing"  cover- 
age, I  wonder  If  it  would  not  be  self-defeat- 
ing. It  is,  of  course,  artificial  and  more  in 
the  nature  of  editorializing  than  covering 
the  news  to  insert  a  "moderate"  statement 
which  may  not  be  a  current  news  develop- 
ment into  the  coverage  of  a  current  event, 
even  if  the  latter  Involves  Inflammatory 
statements.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of  se- 
lecting the  "moderate"  statement,  for  what 
we  might  regard  as  "moderate"  could  Itself 
be  controversial.  But  the  basic  position,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  the  use  of  such  "balancing" 
statements  would  not — ^from  everything  we 
know — still  the  Impulse  to  violent  action.  It 
might  even  tend  to  fortify  It. 

Tou  state  that  "the  communications  media 
must  meet  their  responsibility  to  report  the 
news,  but  to  help  dampen  the  fires  burning 
in  our  cities  they  must  avoid  Inciting  to  fur- 
ther violence  by  the  very  manner  in  which 
the  news  Is  carried."  I  agree,  and  would  like 
to  cite  a  specific  example  of  how  our  cover- 
age carries  out  this  proper  principle.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  outburst  In  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, which  is  useful  to  consider  because  it 
is  small  enough  to  be  easily  encompassed.  The 
night  H.  Rap  Brown  harangued  the  crowd, 
which  preceded  and  quite  likely  set  off  the 
riot,  NBC  News  was  there,  fully  staffed.  The 
basic  report  was  on  the  riot  and  the  fires 
which  followed,  and  Brown's  harangue  was 
part  of  that  report  and  In  that  context.  The 
coverage  of  this  event  In  no  wise  could  have 
incited  further  violence.  If  anything,  it  was 
a  sobering  object  lesson  of  the  price  of 
violence. 

By  and  large,  our  coverage  has  been  of  this 
nature  although  in  cases  like  Newark  and 
Detroit  where  the  events  took  days  it  might 
take  the  public  days  for  the  lesson  Implicit 
in  the  event  to  come  through.  Making  a  case 
for  NBC  News  does  not,  of  course,  go  to  the 
core  of  your  argument.  It  does,  however, 
make  the  point  that  television  as  an  Institu- 
tion Is  not  an  easily  manageable  thing 
whether  by  common  consent  or  from  the  out- 
side. 

Tour  concern  and  the  weight  of  personal 
and  official  authority  which  it  carried,  in  your 
letters  to  me  and  others  and  in  your  public 
statements,  help  Infuse  responsibility.  For  ex- 
ample, despite  my  belief  that  we  have  acted 
responsibly,  I  have  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter  to  the  key  executives  of 
NBC  News,  and  they  In  turn  are  discussing 
it  with  all  those  directly  charged  with  broad- 
casting news  materials. 

I  have  tried  to  respond  to  your  letter  not 
in  any  spirit  of  discounting  the  seriousness 
of  the  Issue  or  In  making  light  of  your  specific 
suggestions,  but  on  the  basis  of  convictions 
growing  out  of  my  own  experience,  and  that 
of  my  associates.  In  news  coverage  and 
analysis.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  problem  and 
doing  the  very  best  we  can  In  meeting  it.  I 
believe  this  is  the  most  productive  of  all 
available  approaches.  I  have  welcomed  your 
comment  and  the  opportunity  It  gave  me  to 
discuss  the  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Julian  Goodman, 

President. 
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American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  Your  letter  of  July  29th  to 
Leonard  Goldenson,  President  of  ABC,  has 
been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  studied,  at 
his  request,  by  many  of  our  people  here  at 
ABC — by  Mr.  Goldenson,  by  our  News  De- 
partment executives,  by  some  of  our  report- 
ers "on  the  street"  during  the  disorders  and 
by  myself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Goldenson  has 
asked  me  to  answer  your  letter  on  his  be- 
half since  I  have  been  acting  for  him  within 
our  Company  as  a  sort  of  informal  "question 
asked"  on  matters  relating  to  problems 
raised  by  the  latest  outbreaks  of  disorder  In 
communities  across  the  nation.  He,  of  course, 
has  seen  and  approved  this  letter. 

The  problems  you  raise,  and  the  sugges- 
tions you  make,  have  been  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  all  of  us  here  at  ABC. 
We  are  acutely  aware  that  news  coverage 
can  be  a  factor  In  these  disorders  because. 
In  a  large  measure,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  disturbances  is  to  protest — and  the  pur- 
pose of  a  protest  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
protester  and  his  plight. 

The  danger  that  news  coverage  can  in- 
fluence or  inflame  an  event  is  foremost  In 
our  thoughts.  On  the  network  side,  our  news 
crews  have  been  instructed  by  our  news  ex- 
ecutives to  do  all  in  their  command  to  avoid 
being  part  of  a  news  event  rather  than  the 
chroniclers  of  It.  And  our  news  department 
in  our  five  owned  television  stations  have 
taken  similar  steps  and  in  many  instances 
are  working  closely  with — although  inde- 
pendently from — the  local  authorities. 

To  illustrate  what  we  have  been  and  are 
doing,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  story  from 
the  August  2nd  issue  of  Variety  reporting 
on  how  the  News  Director  of  WABC-TV,  our 
New  York  station,  has  attempted  to  lessen 
the  Impact  of  extremists  and  rabblerousers. 
I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  directive 
that  he  has  sent  to  his  staff.  I  think  both  the 
story  and  the  directive  give  you  an  indica- 
tion of  how  we  are  honestly  trying  to  live 
up  to  our  news  obligations,  yet  also  observe 
our  public  obligations. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  "instant  celebri- 
ties" are  created  because  the  news  media  is 
covering  an  event.  I  would  suggest  that  such 
creations  are  not  the  result  of  television 
alone,  even  though  it  may  be  true  that  tele- 
vision Is  more  effective  in  this  regard  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  TV.  But  the  print 
and  still  picture  media  also  contribute  to 
this  problem — as  I  am  certain  you  would 
agree. 

But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  creation 
by  the  news  media  of  these  "Instant  celeb, 
rlties"  is  all  bad.  Certainly,  vlsablllty  helps  to 
reveal  them  for  what  they  are.  For  Instance, 
I  don't  believe  that  television  has  creabed  a 
false  Imsige  of  a  Stokely  Carmichael  or  a  Etap 
Brown.  They  are  exposed  for  what  they  are 
for  all  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  about 
them — Including  the  negro  community.  And 
they  do  not  receive  special  treatment  or 
over-balance  of  presentation,  at  least  on 
ABC  although  In  all  fairness  I  think  the 
same  could  be  said  for  CBS  and  NBC. 

In  that  connection,  a  thorough  check  of 
the  logs  of  our  national  network  news  pro- 
grams clearly  shows  that  responsible  leaders 
and  spokesmen  do  have  their  say  as  often 
as  they  are  available.  But  sometlmee — and 
personally  I  think  they  make  a  mistake — 
they  are  not  available  when  they  are  needed 
the  most.  And  may  I  also  point  out  that  the 
preseut  Senate  hearings  on  civU  strife  have 
been  comprehensively  covered  by  us. 

Our  News  Department  tells  me  that  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  discussing  this 
ui^ent  problem  of  disorders  with  anyone 
who  could  be  helpful.  But  they,  and  I  must 
confess,   Mr.   Goldenson   and   myself,   have 


considerable  doubts  that  Federal  or  local 
and  state  government  authorities  should 
seek  to  impose  any  guidelines  or  restrictions 
on  any  portion  of  the  news  media  in  its 
coverage  of  any  news. 

We  feel  that  our  editorial  responsibility 
and  discretion,  In  the  main,  has  been  good 
and  in  the  public  interest.  But  I  hope  we 
would  never  close  our  mi^s  or  our  actions 
to  any  constructive  suggestions  In  an  area 
that  Is  of  deep  and  continuing  concern  to 
all  of  us. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  continue  this 
dialogue  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  would  be 
most  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  it  at 
any  time. 

With  many  thanks  for  sending  us  your 
thoughts  and  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
continue  to  work  for  our  common  interest — 
the  public  welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  our 
nation.  And,  as  always,  with  warm  per- 
sonal regard. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Haoertt, 

Vice  President, 
Corporate  Relations. 

The  A69OCIATK0  Press, 
New  York,  August  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  July  29  letter  which  I  presume 
you  addressed  to  a  number  of  news  media. 
Every  responsible  citizen,  of  course,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  racial  turmoil  in  ttie 
country. 

The  Associated  Press  In  1965  Issued  In- 
structions to  the  staff  on  handling  racial 
news,  based  on  some  years  experience  with 
these  situations.  These  instructions  were  re- 
emphasized  this  year.  We  have  traditionally, 
as  I  am  sure  you  know,  tried  to  balance  the 
many  statements  carried  on  our  wires  by  car- 
rying the  opposing  points  of  view,  and  this 
certainly  applies  to  the  present  situation. 

I  would  be  glad  at  all  times  to  deal  with 
any  case  where  anyone  felt  The  Associated 
Press  has  over-reacted  to  any  riot  situation. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  any  useful  na- 
tional or  semi  governmental  code  could  be 
drawn  up  that  would  meet  all  national  sit- 
uations nor  be  enforceable. 

I  am  enclosing  the  salient  points  in  our 
1965  and  '67  instructions  on  racial  coverage 
which  you  may  find  of  interest.  These  poli- 
cies fit  the  tradition  of  The  Associated  Press, 
but  they  might  not  fit  others  nor  shovild  they 
be  Imposed  on  them. 

We  could  not  agree,  for  example,  that  we 
not  carry  the  views  extreme,  moderate  or 
conservative  on  the  racial  problem  any  more 
than  we  could  agree  to  restrict  the  coverage 
of  the  national  debate  on  Vietnam  where 
there  are  also  the  same  range  of  opinions. 

We  must  cover  the  news  whether  disagree- 
able or  not,  but  objectively,  accurately  and 
responsibly.  I  think  you  may  agree  the  at- 
tached memos  try  to  meet  that  objective. 

In  order  that  we  have  experienced  men 
in  this  type  of  coverage,  some  years  ago  we 
formed  a  racial  task  force  of  reporters  who 
had  had  experience  covering  civil  rights  In 
every  fashion  from  court  actions  to  riots. 
These  men  are  on  Instant  call  for  such  situ- 
ations as  we  recently  had  In  Detroit,  and 
are  used  whenever  a  situation  Justifies  It 
In  addition  to  our  local  staffs  so  their  broad 
knowledge  on  the  problems  can  be  useful. 
Sincerely. 

Wes  Gallagher, 
General  Manager. 


Basic  Bd'ortino  Instructions  on  Civil 
Bights,  1965-67 

What's  News?  We  must  evaluate  each  racial 
^tuatlon  carefully. 

Inappropriate  language  sometimes  makes 
"news"  out  of  non-news,  or  anyway  tends 
to  exaggerate  or  play  down  the  story.  A  brawl 


is  not  a  riot,  a  riot  Is  not  a  demonstration. 
A  serious  incident  shoUld  not  be  minimized 
Into  a  scuffle.  Don't  use  such  words  loosely; 
fit  your  vocabulary  to  the  facts,  not  vice 
versa. 

Don't  assume  there's  a  racial  angle  every 
time  a  man  of  one  race  is  Injured  or  killed  by 
a  man  of  another  race.  This  applies  North 
and  South.  But  when  there  obviously  appears 
to  be  a  racial  angle  to  a  violent  Incident,  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  don't 
get  touted  off  by  authorities  who  claim  there 
are  no  racial  overtones. 

Background  «t  Balance.  In  stories  about 
racial  demonstrations,  we  must  make  clear 
how  many  people  are  Involved,  whether  they 
are  kids,  teen-agers,  or  adults,  why  they  say 
they  are  demonstrating  and  what  the  white 
community  leadership  has  to  say  about  it. 
There  Is  a  pitfaU  to  be  avoided  In  quoting 
various  spokesmen.  Let's  not  just  quote  the 
activists  on  either  side — the  demonstration 
leaders  on  the  one  hand  and  rednecks  and 
brawlers  on  the  other.  They  don't  necessarily 
represent  the  community.  Let's  try  to  get 
also  at  the  attitudes  of  those  not  directly 
involved  in  the  episode — civic  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen, ordinary  citizens  on  either  side.  It's 
not  always  easy  to  do,  but  it's  always  worth 
the  effort.  In  the  interest  of  perspective. 

Intelligent  backgrounding  becomes  more 
important  as  civil  rights  conflicts  move  North, 
where  Issues  aren't  always  clear.  Subtle  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  enter  in.  Here  we 
must  describe  the  issues,  what  each  side  has 
to  say  concerning  them,  and  what  the  actual 
conditions  are — plus  something  of  their  his- 
tory. Have  controversies  over  current  griev- 
ances arisen  In  the  past?  Have  efforts  been 
made  to  remedy  them?  What,  specifically, 
would  be  Involved  In  solving  the  problem? 
We  should  find  out  and  report  it. 

No  comment.  Sometimes  In  trying  to 
balance  a  story  we  run  Into  silent  treatment. 
In  such  cases  we  should  spell  out — in  the 
story — the  efforts  we  make  to  present  both 
sides,  rather  than  dismiss  them  with  a  phrase 
that  so-and-so  "declined  comment."  In  other 
words,  the  story  should  say  that  the  AP 
telephoned  Mayor  Joe  Doakes,  Sheriff  John 
Smith,  and  Police  Chief  Jim  Doe  for  their 
comments  on  the  reported  beatings  at  a 
Negro  rally.  And  that  Doakes  said  he  didn't 
want  to  talk  to  newsmen,  that  Smith  said 
he  dldnt  have  time  to  discuss  It,  and  that 
Doe  could  not  be  reached  immediately. 

Specifics.  Be  as  specific  els  possible.  Don't 
report  merely  that  a  civil  rights  group  Issued 
a  list  of  grievances.  Report  what  they  are, 
and  what  the  other  side  says  about  them. 
And  let's  go  beyond  the  dramatics  of  the 
Initial  controversy.  When  the  two  sides  are 
reconciled,  tell  how  it  happened.  What  ends 
a  fight  Is  sometimes  more  interesting  that 
what  started  it. 

Plants.  We  must  make  sure  that  we  don't 
let  anyone  use  us.  We  shouldn't  let  civil 
rights  groups  do  it.  and  we  shouldn't  let 
the  Ingroupe  (sometimes  called  the  "power 
structure")  do  it.  Civil  rights  leaders  some- 
times make  false  claims.  White  spokesmen 
are  sometimes  glibly  evasive.  All  should  be 
questioned  with  a  healthy  skepticism. 

Both  Bides  have  been  known  to  plant 
stories  which  in  turn  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
of  inquiries.  Miscues  can  result  from  all  sorts 
of  cases — as  when  a  civil  rights  worker 
claimed  a  bomb  was  tossed  a,i  his  car;  it 
turned  out  he  drove  over  a  fiare  used  around 
road  projects. 

Sources.  Good  sources  on  racial  Incidents 
are  often  hard  to  come  by.  It's  Important  to 
cultivate  them  ahead  of  time,  to  persuade 
them  of  the  objective  nature  of  your  Job, 
and  get  them  to  trust  you.  This  means  news 
media  sources  as  well  es  police,  sheilffs,  dvil 
rights  officials  and  FBI  men. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  efforts  are  made 
to  malBtain  regular  contacts  with  elTll  rights 
leaders  even  in  the  absence  of  news  develop- 
ments. It  helps  keep  the  lines  of  oooununica- 
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<  ipen.  It  also  provides  opportunities  Tor 
on  oonstrucUve  aspects  of  the  civil 
struggle. 

York's  Austin  Scott  bad  some  interest- 
to  say  about  racial  coverage.  He 
tbe    Importance     of     keeping 
of  sources  In  tbe  rigbts  movement, 
leadersblp  patterns  In  areas  like  Har- 
Watts  tend  to  cbange  rapidly;  It's  easy 
toucb    If    you    don't    pay    steady 
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also  suggested  tbat  reporters  involved 
rigbts  coverage  read  up  on  tbe  back- 
of  tbe  movement,  wblcb  actually  bas 
and  r&mlfled  blstory.  Because  wbites 
jenerally  paid  little  attention  to  Negro 
and  thinking  in  tbe  past,  their  mo- 
tend  to  be  widely  misunderstood. 
<|lvU  rigbts  drive,  Scott  says,  Isn't  some- 
tbat  Just  happened;  it  bas  deep  roots 
sociology  and  attitudes.  Tbe  motlva- 
of  Negroes  In  demonstrations  and  ob- 
,  and  the  reason  for  certain  tactics,  are 
quite  dlfTerent  from  those  imputed  to 
by  wbite  interpreters, 
tbe  background  of  Negro  life,  grlev- 
and  aspirations  Is  different  In  each 
and   determines   tbe  shape   of   action 
This  background  sbould  be  brought 
:  full  perspective. 

an  example  of  a  one-dlmenslonal  ap- 

Scott  cited  stories  about  anti -draft 

from  Negro  civil  rights  workers  In 

This  was  presented  as  a  startling 

yet  It's  a  reaction  wblcb  bas  been 

Negro  movement  for  a  long  time,  and 

4een  advocated  In  the  past  by  such  a 

stalwart  as  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

Understanding  of  Negro  history  and  mo- 

belps;  but  there  are  militants,  espe- 

among  the  young  Negroes,  who  simply 

talk  frankly  to  white  reporters;  what- 

itorles  come  from  them  will  have  to  be 

by  Negro  staffers. 

ve.  Keep  a  story  constantly  in  per- 

.  Don't   play   a  minor  incident  out 

prf>portion  to  its  Importance.  A  lead  based 

Isolated  shooting  or  an  isolated  cry 

Wbitey"  can  throw  a  story  out  of  focus. 
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or  JoazTB  McCaffbet,  WMAIi- 
Waskincton,  D.C,  AT7GUST,  2,  1987 

much  bas  tbe  news  media  contributed 
riot  fires  wblcb  have  been  sweeping 
country?  Some  members,  including  Con- 
Ourward  Hall,  of  Missouri,  and  Sen- 
Hugh   Scott,   of   Pennsylvania,   believe 
of  tbe  gasoline  bitting  tbe  flames  have 
thrown,  indirectly,  by  tbe  handling  of 
itories. 

Hall,  for  example,  feels  that 
St^kely  Carmlcbael  bad  been  left  on  bis 
box  out  in  tbe  park,  he'd  still  be  there, 
television  put  him  in  tbe  big  leagues, 
been  transformed  by  TV,  says  Hall 
an  oddball  to  a  national  figure — albeit 
\n  oddball. 

Scott  is  worried  because  tbe  news 
medi)k  doesn't  have  what  he  calls  a  code  of 
procedure  tbat  would  insure  civil 
dlstv^bances   being  reported   in  ways   that 
are  z|ot  inflammatory. 

Senator's  worry  is  probably  Justified. 

there  is  such  a  code.  It  Is,  or  at  least 

sljould  be,  a  reporter's  sense  of  responsl- 
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It  Is,  or  should  be,  present  in  tbe  way  be 
banc  les  every  story,  and  not  Just  stories  deal- 
rith  riots. 
Ui  fortunately,   perhaps,  it  hasn't  always 
out  tbat  way.  Recently-  a  local  radio 
statibn  gave  some  prominence  to  a  racial  dis- 
turb ince  wblcb  set  oS  the  phones  here  at 
station.  Tbe  report  turned  out  to  be  a 

There  had  been  no  disturbance. 

aasic  reportorlal  responsibility  had  been 

!  ule,  the  story  would  have  been  cbecked 

1  Lrst,  tbe  way  any  story  Is  supposed  to  be 

out. 

warnings  from  both  the  Senator  and 

Congressman  wont  do  any  barm,   al- 


though and  unfortunately,  neither  radio  nor 
television  started  the  riots,  and  even  if  they 
kept  sUent  about  them,  there  would  still 
probably  be  other  riots.  But  It  might  be  tbat 
tbe  media  bas  to  plead  guilty  for  trans- 
mitting the  fever  from  one  city  to  another 
by  reporting  on  each  one  as  it  occurs.  Yet, 
certainly,  no  one  would  say  that  these  hap- 
penings should  be  Ignored  and  not  reported. 

Lettes  F^om  Edmonde  A.  Haddad,  Immediate 
Past  PBEsroEUT.  Radio  and  Television 
News  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, August  2 

Last  year,  after  numerous  meetings  with 
broadcast  newsmen,  network  and  independ- 
ent, and  newspaper  £Uid  wire  service  execu- 
tives, the  "Suggestions  for  the  Reporting  of 
Civil  Disorders"  were  drafted.  Under  the  aegis 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  the  Radio  and  Television  News  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California,  the  draft  was 
purposely  kept  flexible  so  as  to  be  adaptable 
In  any  Amercian  city.  It  has  also  had  wide- 
spread exixisure.  I  bad  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting it  to  tbe  Washington  Press  Corps  at 
the  National  Press  Club  last  Februray.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  published  and  distrib- 
uted across  the  nation.  Tbe  voluntary  sug- 
gestions, plus  an  accompanying  article,  are 
also  featured  in  tbe  current  issue  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed. 

Quite  frankly,  even  with  tbis  mass  dis- 
tribution, I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your 
criticism  of  the  mass  media  during  tbe 
events  of  recent  weeks.  And,  I  would  welcome 
the  opjwrtunity  of  discussing  with  you,  or 
other  members  of  tbe  Congress,  ways  of  im- 
plementing these  guidelines. 


A  Code  fob  Riot  Reporting 
(By  Edmonde  A.  Haddad) 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  speak- 
ing last  fall  before  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Association,  told  of  a  group 
of  eighteen  pickets,  half  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  being  Aimed  and  Interviewed  by 
no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  newsmen.  An- 
other convention  speaker  recalled  a  get-to- 
gether of  tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  Southern 
California.  On  hand  to  cover  a  handful  of 
Klansmen  were  200  reporters  and  200  pho- 
tographers. 

Similar  incidents  occur  frequently.  Too 
often,  the  result  of  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage bas  been  the  creation  of  news,  rather 
than  mere  reporting.  As  Mayor  Daley 
charged,  "In  disturbances  resulting  from 
protest  marches,  the  television  camera  didn't 
seek  the  violence,  the  violence  sought  the 
camera." 

Recent  violence  on  the  Sunset  Strip  in 
Los  Angeles  was  exploited  by  irresponsible 
news  coverage.  Once  dotted  with  such  ele- 
gant restaurants  and  nightclubs  as  Ciro's 
and  the  Mocambo,  the  section  of  Sunset 
Boulevard  known  as  the  Strip  has  become 
a  haven  for  teen-agers.  In  a  group  of  fifty 
or  sixty  teen-agers  on  a  Saturday  night, 
there  may  well  be  one  or  two  troublemakers. 
If  a  fight  breaks  out,  the  police  are  called, 
and  the  crowd  naturally  pushes  closer  to 
see  what's  happening.  Then  the  mobile 
broadcast  units  arrive.  More  than  once  dur- 
ing the  Sunset  Strip  trouble,  reporters, 
cameramen  and  soundmen  from  at  least  two 
stations,  one  of  them  network  owned  and 
operated,  encouraged  tbe  crowd  to  violence. 
Their  shouts  amounted  to:  "C'mon,  let's 
have  some  excitement!  How  about  rolling  a 
car?  You're  on  TV."  The  crowd  became  a 
mob;  windows  were  broken,  cars  were  dam- 
aged,  and   citizens   were   terrorized. 

Another  example:  Last  spring  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Deadwyler  was  shown  getting  out  of  her 
automobile  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
husband.  A  Negro,  Mr.  Deadwyler  had  been 
shot  to  death  by  a  white  policeman  in  Los 
Angeles  after  a  chase.  The  case  was  impor- 
tant because  of  the  racial  implications  sur- 


rounding a  well-publicized  inquest  into  tbe 
death.  As  Mrs.  Deadwyler  emerged  from  her 
automobile,  a  television  "reporter"  shoved 
a  microphone  into  her  face  and  asked  how 
she  felt  tbat  day.  Another  television  station 
also  covered  tbe  funeral,  but  its  newscaster 
that  evening  felt  constrained  to  tell  his  au- 
dience: "Tbe  reporter  who  asked  that  ques- 
tion  does   not   work   for   this  station." 

Criticism  of  this  kind  of  coverage  does  not 
imply  that  broadcast  news  must  confine 
itself  to  the  bland,  the  pleasant,  and  the  non- 
controversial  aspect  of  everyday  life.  Par 
from  it.  But  the  sight  of  dozens  of  newsmen 
from  competing  media  trailing  along  on  a 
demonstration,  filming  a  scene  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, invading  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual or  family  suddenly  engulfed  by  per- 
sonal tragedy,  is  reprehensible.  Such  trans- 
gressions are  made  too  often  by  too  many 
radio  and  television  stations,  network  and 
independent. 

After  the  riots  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles  in  August,  1965,  Governor  Edmund 
G.  Brown's  commission,  headed  by  John  A. 
McCone,  suggested  tbat  members  of  tbe 
media  meet  to  consider  voluntary  guidelines 
for  reporting  civil  disorders.  Beginning  last 
April,  such  meetings  were  held  under  the 
aegis  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Department  of  Telecommunications  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  News- 
paper reporters,  radio  and  television  news- 
men, programming  executives,  college  pro- 
fessors, wire-service  reporters,  and  executives 
got  together,  all  in  one  place,  to  offer  sug- 
gestions. Tbe  discussions  were  often  heated 
and  sometimes  even  bitter. 

Many  of  the  Journalists  who  attended  did 
not  feel  then  and  do  not  feel  now  tbat  any 
code  was  necessary  or  workable.  Many  cited 
the  traditional  right  of  newsmen  to  "get 
the  story"  whatever  the  circumstances. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  Intimated 
that  all  present  approved  of  the  draft  or,  in 
an  emergency,  wo\Ud  even  try  to  live  by  it. 
Still,  we  drafted  a  code  tbat,  while  perhaps 
a  little  simplistic  in  text,  Is  at  least  a  step 
toward  responsible  Jovimallsm.  We  used  as  a 
basis  a  code  of  conduct  drawn  up  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  effect  for  sixteen 
years. 

Oiu-  most  recent  draft,  dated  May  31,  1967, 
reads  as  follows: 

The  following  are  Suggestions  for  the  Re- 
porting of  Civil  Disorders  and  other  events 
that  may  reflect  public  tension.  These  re- 
minders to  newsmen  In  Southern  California 
are  based  on  experience  in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States,  including  Los  Angeles: 

1.  Avoid  emphasizing  stories  on  public  ten- 
sions while  the  tensions  of  a  particular  inci- 
dent are  developing.  Ask  the  law-enforce- 
ment agency  involved  whether  the  develop- 
ing incident  is  designated  as  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace  or  otherwise.  Report  the  official 
designation  of  the  incident. 

2.  Public  reports  should  not  state  exact 
location,  intersection,  street  name,  or  number 
until  authorities  have  sufBcient  personnel  on 
hand  to  maintain  control. 

3.  Immediate  or  direct  reporting  should 
minimize  interpretation,  eliminate  airing  of 
rumors,  and  avoid  using  unverified  state- 
ments. 

4.  Avoid  the  reporting  of  trial  incidents. 
Reporting  should  emphasize  the  partial  and 
local  aspects  of  the  particular  incident, 
avoiding  implication  that  the  incident  rep- 
resents widespread  or  general  events.  Editing 
also  should  place  tbe  reporting  of  an  inci- 
dent in  realistic  perspective. 

5.  Because  inexpert  use  of  cameras,  bright 
lights,  or  microphones  may  stir  exhibitionism 
of  some  people,  great  care  sbould  be  exer- 
cised by  crews  at  Scenes  of  public  disorders. 
Because,  too,  of  danger  of  injury  and  even 
death  to  news  personnel,  their  presence 
should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  Un- 
marked vehicles  should  be  used  for  initial 
evaluation  of  events  of  this  nature. 

6.  Cruising  In  an  area  of  potential  crisis 
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may  invite  trouble.  It  Is  suggested  that  re- 
porters make  full  uee  of  tbe  law-enforce- 
ment headquarters  nearest  such  an  area  un- 
til a  newsworthy  event  occurs. 

7.  Reporters  who  are  at  tbe  scene  of  an 
explosive  or  potentially  explosive  situation 
should  avoid  reporting  of  interviews  with 
obvious  "inciters."  Reporters  should  inter- 
view responsible  representatives  of  the  af- 
fected locality. 

8.  Reporters  shoiild  Inform  in  advance  any 
person  who  is  Interviewed  that  the  interview 
may  be  made  public. 

9.  Scare  headlines,  scare  bulletins,  and 
sensationalism  of  other  kinds  sbould  be 
avoided  in  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television. 

10.  All  news  media  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  assure  tbat  only  seasoned  reporters 
are  sent  to  the  scene  of  a  disaster. 

11.  No  report  should  use  superlatives  or 
adjectives  which  might  incite  or  erUarge  a 
conflict,  or  cause  a  renewal  of  trouble  in  areas 
where  disturbances  have  quieted. 

12.  Reporters  should  emphasize  efforts  by 
law  enforcement  officials  to  restore  order.  Ad- 
vice to  the  public  should  emphasize  avoid- 
ance of  areas  of  potential  danger,  observance 
of  any  curfew,  or  similar  suggestions  that 
originate  with  public  safety  officers. 

13.  Advisory  data  for  discretionary  use  by 
newsmen  should  be  written  in  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  sentences.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  inflammatory  results  from  unin- 
tended public  report  of  discretionary  infor- 
mation. Honest  and  dispassionate  reporting 
is  the  best  reporting. 

14.  Reporters  sbould  not  detail  how  any 
weapon  is  obtained,  made,  or  used. 

15.  Reporters  should  not  identify  precise 
locations  of  command  poets  of  public  officials, 
police,  flre  units,  or  military  units. 

16.  Every  reporter  and  technician  should 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense.  The  potential  for  inciting 
public  disorders  demands  tbat  competition 
be  secondary  to  the  cause  of  public  safety. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  see  tbat  this  draft 
Is  made  available  to  as  many  newsmen  as 
possible  across  tbe  coiintry.  It  was  purposely 
kept  flexible  to  be  adaptable  to  a  situation 
in  any  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
this  inquiry  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being  made. 
Self-examination  in  any  profession  is  usually 
a  f(werunner  of  Improvement. 

Lbtteb  From  Oeorgk  W.  Habvet,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, WPLA  Radio  and  TV,  the  Tampa  Trib- 
TTNi  Stations,  August  2 
I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
the   news  report  over  NBC  radio  Tuesday 
evening  in  regards  to  your  attitude  towards 
a  less  emotional  and  sensational  presentation 
of  news.  I  subscribe  completely  to  your  point 
of  view,  and  I've  only  recently  written  to  my 
network  along  this  line,  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed. 

I  believe  most  local  radio  and  television 
stations  have  done  a  very  objective  Job  of 
reporting  on  their  local  problems,  btit  some- 
how I  feel  tbe  large  networks  separated  by  a 
great  distance  from  tbe  action  sometimes 
lose  their  objectivity,  or  become  so  Involved 
with  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Manhattan  approach"  that  they  see  things 
through  different  eyes  than  the  rest  of  tbe 
country. 

The  foregoing  Is  not  meant  as  a  general 
criticism.  I  think  the  networks  have  done 
a  remarkable  Job  in  presenting  the  amount 
and  quality  of  news  that  they  have  presented, 
but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  reappraise 
the  Situation  in  the  light  of  facts. 

Statement  bt  Geoeoe  W.  Habvey  on 
Network  News  Coverage 
I  think  all  news  media  are  over  enthusias- 
tic in  their  competition  and  their  presenta- 
tion of  tbe  spectacular.  I  saw  it  happen  per- 
sonally In  Tampa  when  the  Associated  Pnm 


would  have  you  believe  the  city  was  in  flames 
and  rioting  was  taking  place  all  over  the  city. 
Truthfully,  It  was  the  calmest  and  coolest 
of  tbe  civil  rights  dlstvirbances,  was  confined 
to  a  very  small  area,  was  under  control  prac- 
tically at  all  times,  and  generated  tbe  "white 
hats"  which  turned  out  to  be  tbe  first  sensi- 
ble solution  to  a  real  civil  rights  disorder  as 
opposed  to  an  insurrection. 

Your  own  newsman  who  was  here  was  try- 
ing to  convey  this  fact  back  to  New  York  and 
was  having  difficulty  persuading  his  own  of- 
fice tbat  these  were  facts. 

Many  viewers  are  constantly  referring  to 
network  news  coverage  and  asking  why  the 
seeming  promotion  of  certain  Individuals  and 
actions  that  are  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

I  realize  certain  news  cannot  be  Ignored, 
but  by  the  same  token  I  think  we  have  gone 
out  of  our  way  in  the  past  to  overemphasize 
certain  aspects  that  are  beginning  to  catch 
up  with  us.  I'm  writing  you  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  network  news  reporting  but  also 
in  the  interest  of  our  country's  welfare. 

Letter  Prom  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  Vice 
President,  WIBW  TV  and  Radio,  CBS  Radio 
AND  Television  Networks,  Topeka,  Kans,, 
August  2 

I  was  greatly  Interested  in  your  statement 
of  August  1  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
news  media  in  relationship  to  tbe  disturb- 
ances. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
you  are  right.  .  .  . 

You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  tbat 
at  my  suggestion  yesterday  we  had  an  off- 
the-record  meeting  of  all  Topeka  news 
media — radio,  television  and  newspapers  to 
discuss  the  current  situation  here.  We  have 
agreed  voluntarily  to  hold  up  on  any  news 
of  this  type  until  the  police  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  situation  under  control 
should  anything  develop.  .  .  . 


Detter  F^om    Chet   Casselman,    News  and 
PuBUc  Affairs  Director,  KSPO,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  August  4 
A  growing  number  of  broadcasters  feel,  as 
you  do,  tbat  this  type  story  demands  ex- 
ceptional treatment  on  the  air. 

I'm  enclosing  a  set  of  guidelines  for  dvU 
disorder  coverage  tbat  are  now  considered  In 
effect  here  on  a  voluntary  basis.  .  .  . 

Broadcast     Guidelines     for     Coverage     of 

Civil  Disorders 
(By  Chet  Casselman,  KSFO,  president. 
Northern  California  Chapter,  Radio-Tele- 
vlslcn  News  Directors  Association) 
Tbe  following  suggestions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  guidelines  for  voluntary  use  by 
broadcast  newsmen  during  possible  or  actual 
widespread  civil  disorder.  They  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  oommlttee  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Chapter  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Association  formed  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  sensitive  and  influential 
role  of  tbe  electronic  news  operation  In  its 
coverage  of  such  disorders  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  in  which  tbe  broadcaster 
may  better  serve  tbe  public  interest,  safety 
and  welfare. 

Voluntary  acknowledgment  of  these 
suggestions  Is  based  on  the  following  factors: 

1.  A  majority  of  broadcast  news  directors 
In  this  region  must  indicate  they  feel  such 
a  set  of  guidelines  is  necessary  in  tbis  one 
area  of  coverage  because  an  Instance  of  wide, 
spread  dvU  disobedience,  particularly  one 
involving  racial  strife,  is  entirely  unique 
from  any  other  kind  of  story  in  that  its 
coverage  could  affect  the  direction  of  Its 
development  and  intensity,  its  duration  and 
outcome  and  therefore  demands  exceptional 
treatment. 

2.  The  civil  disorder  must  be  of  such  size, 
or  indicate  a  potential  for  developJ|ig  into 
such  size,  tbat  It  could  be  a  considerable 
threat  to  the  community. 

3.  Competition  between  broadcasters  In 
coverage  of  such  disorders  should  continue 


to  be  vigorous  but,  in  this  one  volatile  area. 
more  thought  should  be  given  to  changing 
the  focus  from  dynamic  Impact  to  authori- 
tative and  calm  reporting  of  vital  informa- 
tion to  the  public  with  maximum  assistance 
In  the  re-establlsbment  of  control  as  the 
primary  goal. 

4.  Law  enforcement  authorities  should 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  tbat  ade- 
quately informed  staff  members  will  be  on 
duty  at  command  posts  who  will  be  readily 
available  to  supply  properly  Identified  broad- 
cast newsmen  with  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  disorder. 

guidelines 
Prior  to  reaching  the  scene 

1.  Stories  of  civil  disorder,  particularly 
when  the  disorder  Is  In  Its  early  stages, 
should  not  be  over-emphasized  nor  should  a 
"scare"  approach  be  taken  by  the  broadcast- 
ers m  their  initial  reporting. 

2.  The  official  designation  of  the  Incident 
sbould  be  used  by  the  broadcasters,  employ- 
ing the  term  "riot"  only  after  authorities  do. 

3.  At  the  outset  of  the  disorder,  broadcast 
newsmen  should  be  dispatched  to  law  en- 
forcement command  posts,  rather  than  di- 
rectly to  the  scene  where  their  presence  may 
heighten  the  disturbance  or  interfere  with 
efforts  to  establish  control.  An  authorita- 
tively staffed  command  p)ost  will  undoubt- 
edly be  In  communication  with  the  scenes 
of  disorder  and  be  capable  of  providing  news- 
men with  any  desired  information. 

4.  Determination  of  when  newsmen  may 
be  sent  to  the  scene  without  danger  of  in- 
fiamlng  or  Inciting  further  discord  Is  the 
Individual  responsibility  of  each  broadcast 
news  director  and  his  outlet. 

From  the  scene,  command  post  and  studio 

5.  Broadcasts  which  might  tend  to  inflame 
or  incite  further  violence  should  not  be  aired. 

6.  Emphasis  should  be  on  the  steps  being 
taken  to  restore  order,  advisements  to  the 
public  to  keep  out  of  tbe  general  disturb- 
ance area  and,  If  a  curfew  has  been  Invoked, 
of  obeying  that  curfew. 

7.  Reports  should  be  calm,  objective  and 
present  the  "overall  picture"  and  should  be 
devoid  of  sensationalism,  speculation  and 
rumors  which  could  Incite  or  further  extend 
the  disturbance  or  stir  a  new  outbreak  in  a 
controlled  area.  It  sbould  be  emphasized  that 
reports  from  the  field  are  describing  only 
those  segments  of  the  disorder  that  are  being 
witnessed  by  tbat  particular  newsman. 

8.  Caution  sbould  be  taken  against  over- 
emphasizing Isolated  and,  for  the  most  part, 
trivial  Incidents.  Such  Incidents  should  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  "overall  picture"  and 
their  Importance  fully  explained,  thus  avoid- 
ing inflammatory  editing  of  audio  tape  and 
film. 

9.  Exact  locations  of  Intersections,  street 
names  and  addresses  of  flareups  should  not 
be  revealed  by  the  broadcaster  until  au- 
thorities have  announced  order  has  been 
established  and  control  being  maintained  in 
that  particular  area. 

10.  Avoid  broadcasting  interviews  with 
obvious  lawbreakers  or  participants  In  the 
disorder  who  are  on  the  side  which  opposes 
law  and  order  when  the  Interview  could  be 
considered  Inflammatory  and  may  add 
further  problems  to  the  dUorder.  Whenever 
possible,  the  broadcast  newsman  should  seek 
out  a  responsible  spokesman  for  tbe  com- 
munity In  which  the  disturbance  occurs. 

;.     11.  Broadc£ict  newsmen  sbould  avoid  creat- 
'  Ing  further  disturbances  through  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  cameras,  lights  or  micro- 
phones;   i.e.,  avoid  filming  a  milling  crowd 
if  it  does  not  add  to  the  story  and  might  in- 
spire a  disorder  by  that  crowd.  When  pos- 
sible, cameramen  sbould  attempt  to  film  with 
a  long  lens  so  as  not  to  expose  the  presence 
of  a  camera  and  should  use  natural  lighting 
■  whenever  feasible.  In  short,  use  good  taste 
and  common  sense. 
12.  Unless  and  until  a  situation  reached 
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»olnt  at  Martial  Law,  all  Constitutional 
are  deemed  to  be  in  force  and 

Hense,  the  aforementioned  con- 

guldellnes  for  voluntary  conduct  de- 
__  to  provide  the  greatest  aaslfitance  to 
mbllc  and  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
treatment  of  civil  disorders  and,  at  the 
time,  provide  essential  information  to 
;  tubllc. 
Therefore,  the  basic  goal  of  all  broad- 
newsmen  participating  In  the  coverage 
disorder  should  be  to  encotirage.  by 
_r.-ry  performance,  responsible  report- 
hat  will  produce  an  even  greater  f  ulflli- 
of  their  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
,8t  and  safety,  as  well  as  defend  the 
of  duly  constituted  law  and  authority. 
]  ndorsed  by  the  membership  at  a  meet- 
on  February  23,  1967  for  submission  to 
management  and  law  enforcement 
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ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961, 
AS  AMENDED 

'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unajiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

484,  S.  1872.  I  do  this  so  that  the 

will  become  the  pending  business. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
be  read  by  title. 

Legislative    Clerk.    A   bill    (S. 

)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 

Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 

other  purposes. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
to  the  present  consideration 
be  bill? 
"^ere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 

reported  from  the  Committee  on 
-„„„  Relations,  with  an  amendment, 
]  trlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
Insert: 
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this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
Asalatance  Act  of  1967". 
PART  I 
Chapter  1 — Polict 
..  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
_  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
the  statMoent  of  policy.  Is  hereby  re- 


Ecc 


peeled. 
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d«c.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  of 
th«  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
an  ended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
IM  n  Fund,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

I  a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
en  L  authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
th(  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of: "Funds  made  available  under  this  title, 
ez(  ept  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
sec  Uon  206,  shall  not  be  used  to  malce  loans 
In  more  than  fifteen  countries  in  any  fiscal 
yei  r,  except  that  such  loans  may  be  made 
In  any  additional  country  If,  following  sub- 
mission of  a  report  by  the  President  to  the 

ittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 

and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
jxtatlve*  detailing  the  Justification  for 
TTiairtTig  of  loans  In  such  additional  coun- 
during  such  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
adrees  to  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In 
efl  act  its  approval  of  the  making  of  such 
lo  ins  in  such  coiintry." 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
tt  arlsatlon,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 

'a  Qd  •750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
IS  38  and  1960"  and  subetltuting  "and  $600,- 
OO  },000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968",  and  (2)  by 
at  -iking  out  "J\ine  30,  1969",  and  subatltut- 
In  J  "Jime  30,  1968". 

(c)  Section  206,  which  relates  to  Intema- 
til>nal  lendt"g  Institutions,  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  "or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation"  and  substituting  "the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Co-poratlon,  or  tho  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank". 

TTTLB  n TECHNICAI.  COOPERATION   AND 

DEVUXOPMENT  GKANTS 

Sec  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants,  I-  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "country"  wher"  it  first  ap- 
pears In  the  last  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following:  "if,  following  submission  of  a 
report  by  the  President  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
tailing the  Justification  for  such  additional 
assistance,  the  Congress  shall  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  efifect  its  ap- 
proval of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  such 
additional  country  during  such  fiscal  year.'". 

(b)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  authori- 
tatlon.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1967"  and 
substituting  "1968". 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "1967, 
»10,989.000"  and  subsUtute  "1968,  $14,000,- 
000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  "1967,  $1,- 
000,000"  and  substitute  "1968,  $2,986,000". 

TrrLE  m — investment  gtjabanties 
Sec.  104.  Title  HI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of   the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  221(b)(2),  which  relates  to 
general  authority  for  extended  risk  invest- 
ment guaranties,  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out 
"75  per  centum"  and  substituting  "50  per 
centum". 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  Investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  insert  the 
following:  "necessary  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  221,  224,  and  231  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  expenses  pertaining  to 
personnel,  supplies,  and  printing)  subject  to 
Buch  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  in  an- 
nual appropriation  Acta,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "In 
section  222(b)"  Insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  UabUitleB  under  guaran- 
ties)". 

(c)  Section  223(a),  which  relates  to  defi- 
nitions. Is  amended  by  inserting.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "services  pursuant  to 
»",  the  words  "lease  or". 

(d)  Section  224(c) ,  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries,  ifi 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  subsU- 
tutlng  "1971". 
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XrriJS  Tt SUEVETS  OP  INVESTMENT 

OPPOBTUNITVES 

Ssc.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorization,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1966"  and  subsUtutlng  "1968". 

Tin*  VI ALLIANCI  FOE  PSOCRKSS 

Src.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(h) ,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers to  International  lending  institutions,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "named  In  sec- 
tion 206"  the  following:  "(other  than  the 
Asian  Development  Bank) ". 

(b)  Section  252.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "and 


for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
$750,000,000"  and  substitute  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  $578,000,000". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  "June 
30.  1969"  and  substitute  "June  30.  1968". 

TIIXE  Vm SOUTHEAST  ASIA  MtTLTILATEBAL  AND 

BEGIONAL    PKOGRAMS 

Stte.  107.  Title  VIII  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
multilateral  and  regional  programs,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  273. 

Trn,B    X PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO    POPULATION 

GROWTH 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  as  follows : 

"TITLE    Z PROGRAMS    RELATING   TO   POPULATION 

GROVnH 

"Sec.  291.  General  Provisions. — (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  while  every 
nation  is  and  should  be  free  to  determine  its 
ovim  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
problems  of  population  growth  and  family 
planning  within  Its  own  boundaries,  never- 
theless, voluntary  family  planning  programs 
to  provide  Individual  couples  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  medical  facilities  to  plan  their  fam- 
ily size  In  accordance  with  their  own  mort\l 
convictions  and  the  latest  medical  informa- 
tion, can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
Improve  health,  family  stability,  greater  In- 
dividual opportunity,  economic  development, 
a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  subsection  (a),  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  programs 
relating  to  population  growth  in  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  areas,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to 
foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations,  its 
specialized  agencies,  and  other  international 
organizations  and  programs.  United  States 
and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations,  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  accredited  health  Insti- 
tutions, and  voluntary  health  or  other  quali- 
fied organizations. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
in  this  title,  the  President  shaU  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  insure,  whenever 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  Involved,  that  no  Individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

"(d)  As  used  m  this  title,  the  term  'pro- 
grams relating  to  population  growth'  Includes 
but  la  not  limited  to  demographic  studies, 
medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  re- 
search, and  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams, including  personnel  training,  the 
construction  and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural 
health  centers,  specialized  training  of  doctors 
and  paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture 
of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of 
family-planning  information,  and  provision 
of  medical  assistance  and  supplies  to  indi- 
viduals who  desire  such  assistance. 

"Sec.  292.  Authorization. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  tlUe  and  pursuant  to  its  pro- 
visions, the  President  Is  authorized  to  use  up 
to  $50,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  of  the  funds 
made  avallaWe  for  part  I  of  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
funds  used  for  such  purposes  may  be  used 
on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 

"Sec.  293.  Advisory  Council  on  Population 
GROvirrH. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Programs  Relating  to 
Pop\ilatlon  Growth  to  be  composed  of  such 
authorities  In  the  fields  of  population,  family 
planning,  government,  and  other  areas  per- 
tinent to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  may  be 
selected  from  time  to  time  by  the  President. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  carry  out  studies 
and    make   recommendations   for    achieving 
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medically,  socially,  and  economically  effective 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  In  for- 
eign countries.  Ilie  Advisory  Council  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  and 
one  of  the  members  shall  be  designated  as 
Chairman  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
in  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  vrlth  administering  this  title  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act." 

Chapter   3 — International   Organizations 
AND   Programs 

Sec.  109.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  of  appropriations  for  assist- 
ance to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000" 
and  substitute  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  $140,483,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  $51,220,000.  Such  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  suppKirtlng  assistance.  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  401.  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  all 
after  "political  stability"  and  substituting  a 
period,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  authority  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  more  than  ten  countries  In  any 
fiscal  yeear,  except  that  such  assistance  may 
be  furnished  to  any  additional  country  if, 
following  submission  of  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  detailing  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year,  the  Congress  agrees  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  in  effect  its  approval  of  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  such 
country." 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tion, is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1967" 
and  substituting  "1968",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$715,000,000"  and  substituting 
"$600,000,000". 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Fund 
Sec.  111.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1967"  and  "$110,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1968"  and  "$50,000,000",  re- 
spectively. 

PART  n 

Military  Assistance  and  Sales 

Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 

military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended  as 

follows : 

(a)  oection  502,  which  relates  to  statement 
of  jxjlicy,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows- 

(1)  Clause  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other 
means"  and  substituting  "or  grant". 

(2)  Clause  (c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 


(3)  Clause  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
";  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

(4)  Clause  (e)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  604(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  all  of  the  first  sentence  up 
to,  but  excluding,  the  colon  and  the  proviso, 
&nA  substitute  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed 
$475,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
$84,100,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  cost- 
sharing  expenses  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  International  military  headquar- 
ters and  related  agencies  program  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  infra- 
structure program.  No  part  of  any  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost-sharing  expenses 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  505(a),  which  relates  to  uti- 
lization of  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 501. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 
501,  strike  out  "Utilization  or  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  Assistance"  and  substitute 
"Utilization  of  Defense  Articles  and  De- 
fense Services. — Defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services". 

(e)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  conditions 
of  eligibility.  Is  redesignated  as  section  505. 

(f)  Section  507(a).  which  relates  to  sales. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 522. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  622,  strike  out 
"Sales"  as  the  section  caption  and  substitute 
"Sales  From  Stock". 

(3)  In  such  new  section  622,  strike  out 
"subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute in  each  such  place  "section". 

(g)  Section  507(b),  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  523,  insert  "Pro- 
curement FOR  Sales. — "  as  the  section 
caption. 

( 3 )  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  new  sec- 
tion 523,  strike  out  "credited  to  the  account 
established  under  section  506"  and  substi- 
tute "transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury". 

(4)  Strike  out  "subsection"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute  "section". 

(h)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  508  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 524. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  524,  insert  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "Reimbursements. — ". 

(3)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  of  such  new  section  524: 

"(b)(1)  The  special  fund  account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  terminate  as  of  the  end  of  December  31, 
1967,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  President. 

"(2)  Until  the  termination  of  such  fund 
account  the  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  utilize  any  moneys  in  such  fund 
account  to  discharge  any  outstanding  liabili- 
ties and  obligations  of  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  any  guaranties.  Insurance, 
coinsurance,  or  reinsurance  Issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  financing  of  any  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization, 
under  any  {jrovislon  of  law  repealed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  After  the 
termination  of  such  fund  account,  and  such 
liabilities  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  remaining  outstanding  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  such  amounts,  which  are  here- 
by authorized,  as  are  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  approi^rlation  Acts. 

"(3)  Upon  the  termination  ot  such  fund 


account  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  any 
amounts  remaining  in  such  fund  account. 
Including  foreign  currencies,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
All  amounts  received  by  the  United  States, 
after  the  termination  of  such  fund  account, 
in  repayment  of  obligations  remaining  out- 
standing under  credit  sales  agreements  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

(1)  Section  509.  which  relates  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(J)  Section  510.  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  510  is  redesignated  as  section 
506. 

(2)  Strike  out  "1967"  each  place  it  appears 
and  substitute  In  each  such  place  "1968". 

(k)  Section  511,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  511  Is  redesignated  as  section 
507. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  hereby  repealed. 
(1)(1)  Section   505(b),    which   relates   to 

utilization  of  assistance,  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (c)  of  such  new  section  507. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(d )  in  such  new  section  507 : 

"(d)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  initiative 
of  the  Central  American  Republics  in  estab- 
lishing the  Central  American  Defense  Coun- 
cil. In  order  to  further  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  collective  self-defense  arrange- 
ments among  the  CentrsU  American  Repub- 
lics, all  military  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
grams under  this  part  for  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics,  in  excess  of  a  total  value  of 
$1,500,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  limited 
to  programs  which  support  the  regional  in- 
tegration of  Central  American  military 
forces." 

(m)  Section  512.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  512  is  redesignated  as  section 
508. 

(2)  Strike  out  "shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi- 
tute "or  sales  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act". 

(3)  Strike  out  "The  value  of  g^ant  pro- 
grams of  defense  articles"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "The  total  value  of 
military  assistance  and  sales". 

(4)  Strike  out  "other  than  section  507" 
In  the  second  sentence. 

(n)  Section  513,  which  relates  to  the  cer- 
tification of  recipient's  capability,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  513  is  redesignated  as  section 
509. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
507"  and  substitute  "chapter  3". 

(0)  Section  514,  which  relates  to  admin- 
istration of  sales  and  exchange  programs  in- 
volving defense  articles  and  services,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  514  is  redesignated  as  section 
521. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter  head- 
ing before  such  new  section  521 : 

"Chapter   3 — Foreign   Militart   Sales". 

(3)  In  the  section  caption  strike  out  "anb 
Exchange". 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "or  ex- 
change". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  new  section  507. 

(B)  Strike  out  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  511(a)    of  this  Act.". 

(C)  Strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  substitute 
"$50,000,000". 

(D)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  No  defense  article  or  defense  service 

shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
country  or  international  organisation  unless 
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be  President  finds  that  the  fumlahlng 

d^ense  article*  and  defense  services  to 

country  or  International  organization 

itrengthen  the  security  of  the  United 

and    promote   world   peace,    (3)    the 

or  International  organization  shall 

agreed  not  to  transfer  title  to,  or  pos- 

of,  any  defense  article  so  furnished 

to  any  other  person,  organization,  or 

unless  the  consent  of  the  Presl- 

haa  first  been  obtained,  and    (3)    the 

or    International    organization    Is 

eligible  to  receive  defense  articles 

defense    services.    The    President    shall 

pron  ptly  submit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of 

House   of   Representatives   and    to    the 
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(b)     Section    608(a),    which    relates    to 
acqi  laltlon   and  \ise   of  excess   property.   Is 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
sentence  the  following:  "It  is  the  sense 
Congress  that  In  furnishing  assistance 
part  I  excess  personal  property  shall 
utilized  wherever  practicable  in  lieu  of  the 
of  new  Items  f<»  United  States- 
projects  and  programs." 
Section  610(b) ,  which  relates  to  trans- 
between  accounts,  is  amended    (1)    by 
out  "510"  and  substituting  "506", 
(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "•7,000,000' 

(«  )  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"61(  "  and  subsUtutlng  "506". 

(( )  Section  630,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tion i  against  furnishing  assistance,  is  amend- 
ed s  i  follows: 

(:  )  Subaectloa  (J)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUi  >WB 
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The  President  abaU  consider  terml- 
asBlstance   under  this  or  any  other 
to  any  coxintry  which  permits,  or  falls 
1  ake  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the 
or  destruction  by  mob  action   of 
Unl^  States  property  within  such  coim- 
and  falls  to  take  appropriate  measures 
]  irevent  a  recurrence  thereof  and  to  pro- 
adequate  compensation  for  such  dam- 
or  destruction." 

)   Buboectlon  (k)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
out  "610"  and  substituting  "606". 
)  The  following  new  subsection  is  added 

end  thereof: 
s)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
and  In  making  sales  imder  the  Agrlcul- 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
1  954,  as  amended,  the  President  shall  take 
account  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  re- 
or  purchasing  country's  budget  which 
4evoted  to  military  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
to  which  the  recipient  or  purchasing 
coilatry  Is  using  Its  foreign  exchange  re- 
sot;  rces  to  acquire  military  equipment.  When 
ass  stance  under  this  Act,  or  sales  under  the 
Ag  icultural  Trade  Development  and  Asslst- 
Mni  e  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  being  di- 
ver ted  to  military  ezpendlttires,  or  are  per- 
mitting the  diversion  of  other  resources  to 
mi!  Itary  expenditures,  to  a  degree  which  in- 
ter 'eres  with  economic  development,  or 
wb  icli  U  likely  to  cause  an  Increase  in  the 
I  race,  the  President  shall  suspend  such 
itance  and  sales.  Such  s\isp«nslon  shall 
oo4tlnue  until  the  Frssident  reports  to  the 


Congress  that  such  military  expenditures  are 
no  longer  interfering  with  economic  develop- 
ment or  contributing  to  the  arms  race,  and 
the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution, 
or  amends  this  Act,  authorizing  a  resumption 
of  assistance  and  sales.  No  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provlElons  of  this 
subsection." 

CHAPTEB     2 ADMlNISTRAXrVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  ni  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  624(d)(2)(B),  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  assistance"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  625,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  personnel,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.) "  and 
substitute  "section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(B)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute  "section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(B)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty"  In  the  third  proviso  and 
substituting  "fifty". 

(c)  Section  626,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired 
officers,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
55a)"  and  substitute  "3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "secUon  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263)"  and  substitute  "sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code"; 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "201  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act"  and  substitute  "5532  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

(d)  Section  629(b),  which  relates  to  status 
of  personnel  detailed  to  foreign  governments 
or  international  organizations,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1735  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  70)"  and  substituting  "5536  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(e)  Section  632(d),  which  relates  to  allo- 
cation and  reimbursement  among  agencies, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "507  and  610" 
and  substituting  "506,  522,  and  523". 

(f)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports 
and  Information,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  all  after 
"guaranty  program"  and  substitute  a  period. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Immediately  preceding  the  first  sen- 
tence insert  the  following:  "When  requests 
are  presented  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  this  Act,  the  programs  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  funds  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  requested  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  If 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee." 

(B)  Immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence Insert  the  following:  "Any  such  presen- 
tation material  shall  also  Include  ( 1 )  a  chart 
showing  on  a  country-by-country  basis  the 
full  extent  of  aU  United  States  assistance 
planned  or  expected  for  each  such  country 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  including  economic 
assistance  and  military  grants  and  sales  un- 
der this  Act  and  sales  under  the  Agricultural 


Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  (3)  details  of  proposed 
contributions  by  the  United  States  to  multi- 
lateral financial  agencies,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  (3)  a  statement  of  economic  devel- 
opment projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  on 
a  country-by-country  basis,  for  which  fi- 
nancing can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
supplied  through  the  Export-Import  Bank." 

( C )  In  the  last  sentence.  Immediately  pro- 
ceding  the  period,  insert  the  following:  "and 
of  any  finding.  Including  his  reasons  there- 
for, under  section  503  or  621(b)  ". 

(D)  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Also,  the  President  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  of  each  case 
when  he  consents,  under  section  505(a)(4), 
to  the  disjjosition  by  any  country,  other  than 
by  return  to  the  United  States,  of  any  de- 
fense article  furnished  to  such  country  on  a 
grant  basis  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purposes  for  which  furnished,  and  in  his 
notification  the  President  shall  state  the 
manner  of  disposition  to  which  he  has  given 
his  consent." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports  of  all 
exports  during  the  preceding  six  months  of 
significant  defense  articles  on  the  tJnited 
States  Munitions  List  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, international  organization,  or  other 
foreign  recipient  or  purchaser,  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  authority,  or  by  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  association 
doing  business  in  the  United  States.  Such 
reports  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
full  information  as  to  the  particular  defense 
articles  so  exported,  the  particular  recipient 
or  purchaser,  the  terms  of  the  export,  in- 
cluding its  selling  price.  If  any,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  defense  articles  abroad. 
In  preparing  such  reports  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  latest  sta- 
tistics and  Information  available  in  the  varl- 
o\i3  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(h)  The  background  documents  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  In  each  fiscal  year  sup- 
porting requests  for  new  authorizations  and 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs 
under  part  n  of  this  Act  shall  contain  in- 
formation concerning  the  proposed  funding 
levels  for  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos." 

(g)  Section  635,  which  relates  to  general 
authorities,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  (A)  by  in- 
serting, immediately  preceding  the  first  word, 
a  paragraph  designation  "(1)",  and  (B)  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insuramce  for  foreign 
employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  em- 
plojmient  abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
other  official  duties." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  sales". 

(h)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions 
on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(5)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78(c)(2)"  and  sub- 
stituting "(31  U.S.C.  638a(c)(2)".  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "(6  U.S.C.  78a-l)"  and  sub- 
stituting "(31  U.S.C.  638c)". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "»1,500,000"  and  substituting 
"«2.500.000". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "301  of  the  Dual  Com];>ensatlon.  Act  (6 
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U.S.C.  3105) "  and  substituting  "5533  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  836),"  and  substituting 
"5702(c)  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(1)  Section  637(a) ,  which  relates  to  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1967"  and  substituting  "1968". 

(J)  Section  640,  which  relates  to  military 
sales,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  ",  ex- 
change, or  the  guaranty  of  a  sale,",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "503"  and  substituting  "521", 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "assisting  of"  and 
substituting  "furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services." 

CHAPTm  3 MiSCEliANEOUS  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneovis  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  644,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d).  Insert  "production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,"  between 
"special  nuclear  material,"  and  "or  atomic 
weapons",  and  add  "or  articles  Involving  Re- 
stricted Data"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e) ,  strike  out  "and  for- 
merly Restricted  Data"  and.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
following:  ",  and  data  removed  from  the 
Restricted  Data  category  under  section  142d 
of  that  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "including  orientation, 
training  aid"  and  "including  the  transfer  of 
limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,". 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "'Training'  includes  formal  or  in- 
formal instruction  of  foreign  students  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  contract  tech- 
nicians, contractors  (including  instruction 
at  civilian  Institutions),  or  by  correspond- 
ence courses,  technical,  educational,  or  In- 
formation publications  and  media  of  all 
kinds,  training  aid,  orientation,  training  ex- 
ercise, and  military  advice  to  foreign  mili- 
tary units  and  forces." 

(b)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  Insert  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  650.  Use  of  Untted  States  Armed 
POECES. — The  furnishing  of  economic,  mili- 
tary, or  other  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new  commit- 
ment or  as  affecting  any  existing  commit- 
ment to  use  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try." 

PART    IV — AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER 

ACTS 
Sec.  401.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3343(b),  which  relates  to  de- 
tail of  personnel  to  International  organiza- 
tions, and  sections  3581(5),  3682(b)  (1),  and 
8582(c),  which  relate  to  rights  of  personnel 
who  transfer  to  international  organizations, 
each  are  amended  by  striking  out  "3"  and 
substituting  "5". 

(b)  Section  3582(a)(1),  which  relates  to 
retirement  benefits  for  persoiuiel  who  trans- 
fer to  international  organizations,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  agency  contribu- 
tions". 

(c)  Section  3582(a)(2),  which  relates  to 
Insurance  benefits  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  international  organizations,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this  title,  if 
necessary  employee  deductions  in  payment 
for  the  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  for  the 
period  of  employment  with  the  Interna- 
tional organization  are  currently  deposited 
In  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund  and 


the  ESnployees  Health  Benefits  Fund,  as  ap- 
plicable; emd  the  period  during  which  cov- 
erage, rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  under 
this  paragraph  Is  deemed  service  as  an  em- 
ployee under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this 
title; ". 

(d)  Section  3582(b),  which  relates  to  re- 
employment rights  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  international  organizations,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ",  except  a  congression- 
al employee,"  In  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "On  reemployment, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  paid,  iinder  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
from  appropriations  or  funds  of  the  agency 
from  which  transferred,  an  amount  equEil  to 
the  difference  between  the  pay,  allowances, 
post  differential,  and  other  monetary  bene- 
fits paid  by  the  international  organization 
and  the  pay,  allowances,  post  differential, 
and  other  monetary  benefits  that  would 
have  been  paid  by  the  agency  had  he  been  de- 
tailed to  the  international  organization  un- 
der section  3343  of  this  title.  Such  a  payment 
shall  be  made  to  an  employee  who  is  unable 
to  exercise  his  reemployment  right  because 
of  disability  incurred  while  on  transfer  to  an 
international  organization  under  this  sub- 
chapter and,  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
dies  while  on  such  a  transfer  or  during  the 
period  after  separation  from  the  Interna- 
tional organization  In  which  he  is  properly 
exercising  or  could  exercise  his  reemployment 
right,  in  accordance  with  subchapter  Vm  of 
chapter  55  of  this  title.  This  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  congressional  employee  nor 
may  any  payment  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  sentences  of  this  subsection  be 
based  on  a  period  of  employment  with  an 
International  organization  occurring  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967." 

(e)  Section  3582(d),  which  relates  to 
agency  contributions  to  retirement  and  In- 
surance programs  fc*  p>ersonnel  who  trans- 
fer to  International  organizations.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  substi- 
tuting "shall". 

Sec.  402.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
and  "$23,100",  respectively,  and  substituting 
"$53,550"  and  "$26,650",  respectively. 
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VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  present  In  the  Chamber 
earlier  when  discussion  took  place  of  the 
election  in  South  Vietnam  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  American  policy  there. 

The  word  "election"  deserves  to  be  In 
quotation  marks.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  ever  thought  this  "election"  was 
anything  more  than  a  charade  insisted 
upon  by  the  United  States  as  a  means  of 
clothing  our  war  objectives  with  at  least 
a  Ugleaf  of  respectability. 

There  is  no  election  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  meaningful  sense  of  the  word. 
There  has  not  been  a  meaningful  elec- 
tion in  Vietnam,  north  or  south,  in  mod- 
em times.  There  used  to  be  local  elec- 
tions for  village  and  provincial  o£Bcials 
that  exemplified  genuine  grassroots  de- 
mocracy. But  our  man,  Diem,  put  an  end 
to  that.  He  insisted  in  appointing  all 
these  people,  so  they  would  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  personal  dictatorship. 
Eventually,  we  had  to  send  an  army  and 
an  enormous  aid  program,  to  restore 
local  self-government. 


But  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  not 
had  control  over  their  national  destiny, 
and  they  do  not  have  It  now.  The  Com- 
munists are  masters  in  the  north,  and  the 
Ky  junta,  created  and  kept  in  power  by 
the  United  States,  are  masters  in  the 
south. 

Did  anyone  ever  think  that  an  election, 
would  be  allowed  in  South  Vietnam  that 
would  change  the  government  or  change 
the  policy  of  the  present  government? 
Anyone  who  believes  in  negotiating  with 
the  Vietcong  to  end  the  war  is  already 
guilty  of  a  criminal  act  in  South  Viet- 
nam. All  the  candidates  in  the  election 
now  imderway  have  been  screened  by 
the  government  to  make  sure  the  policies 
they  advocate  bear  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Ky  policies. 

What  kind  of  choice  is  that?  There  is 
no  choice  of  policy  at  all  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  election,  and  the  only  con- 
test allowed  is  one  of  personalities. 

Apparently  the  junta  Is  making  certain 
no  other  personalities  than  those  It  has 
selected  will  be  allowed  to  win. 

The  fact  that  American  boys  are  dying 
In  battle,  and  the  American  iseople  are 
being  asked  to  pay  10  percent  more  In 
taxes  to  keep  this  clique  of  corruptlonists 
in  control  of  South  Vietnam  will  live  in 
history  as  the  most  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised  of  all  American  foreign  adven- 
tures. It  should  be  stopped.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  got  to  stop  it.  If  they 
make  their  will  known  loudly  enough, 
ways  will  be  found  in  Washington  to  stop 
it,  however  much  it  may  be  protested 
now  Hanoi  does  not  want  to  do  this  or 
that. 
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THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1 967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    255    THROUGH    258 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  several  amendments  imder  the 
rule  on  the  pending  measure  (S.  1872) 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
described  the  amendments  in  detail  In 
the  CoNGRKssioNAL  RECORD  of  Thursday, 
August  3,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     2S5 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  (subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the 
bill). 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  lubsecttona 
of  section  104  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

AMENDMEirr  MO.    268 

On  page  41,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(  )  Section  221  (b),  which  relates  to 
general  authority  for  investment  guaran- 
ties, is  amended  In  the  proviso  of  paragraph 
1  to  strike  out  '$7,000,000,000'  and  substi- 
tute '$9,000,000,000'." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
section  104  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

■^^  AKXNDMZNT  HO.   »B7 

On  page  41,  line  12,  after  "amended"  In- 
sert "(1)". 

On  page  41,  line  14,  before  the  period  Insert 
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tbe  fdUowlng:   "(2)    by  striking  out  '1969' 
MHO.  B^bstltuVng  '1971'". 

AMXN91IKNT  XO.   2M 

tage  41,  line  12,  after  "amended"  Insert 


On 
"(1)" 

On 
the 

000,00^' 
'♦676,1 


]  lage  41,  line  14,  before  the  period  Insert 
fcUowlng:   "(2)   by  striking  out  '»376,- 
and  '»216,0O0.0OO'   and  substituting 
dOO.OOO'  and  't415,000,000' ". 
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LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

has  been  rather  strong  criticism 

.  with  regard  to  the  campaigns 

,  coming  elections  in  Vietnam, 

this  Chamber  and  in  the  House  of 

js.  It  might  be  well  for  us 

_  hardheaded  and  realistic  about  it 
•eallze  this  situation  is  what  it  Is. 
,  In  some  of  the  criticism  I  read,  a 

lack  of  these  qualities. 
_am  Is  not  a  placid  township  in 
State  New  York,  or  a  quiet  county 
^vols,  or  a  peaceful  parish  In  Louisi- 
It  Is  not  an  old  and  established 
with  a  long  democratic  tradition, 
not,  Mr.  President,  a  humble  pup- 
__at  will  Jump  through  the  hoop  at 
(Iddlng.  Nor  do  I  think  we  would 
It  to  be. 

Is  a  country  at  war. 

Is  a  country  that  Is  trying  desper- 
to  lay  the  first  foundation  stones 
democratic  system. 
s  a  country  that  is  creating  its  own 
;utlons  In  Its  own  way. 
Is  groping  for  the  right  way  to  do 
;s,  the  way  that  will  satisfy  most 
own  people. 

Is  majtlng  mistakes.  And  It  is  going 

some  more. 

...  it  stops  making  mistakes,  we  can 

there  and  learn  a  few  lessons. 

are    the    complaints    of    our 

colleagues  who  are  not  happy 

..  the  electoral  process  In  Vietnam? 

can  only  gather  that  they  are  un- 

>y  that  full-fledged  democracy  has 

suddenly  been  bom  in  the  troubled 

of  Vietnam. 

.^  seem  to  expect  the  Vietnamese  to 

a  few  months  what  we  and  others 

been  trying  to  do  for  nearly  two 

always  with  unblemished 


I  have  read  reports  of  that  statement, 
Mr.  President,  on  page  1  of  several  news- 
papers. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  his  denial  of 
the  statement  on  page  11  of  one  news- 
paper. Another  that  carried  the  original 
allegation  did  not  see  fit  to  report  his 
denial. 

Prime  Minister  Ky  said  that  any  fu- 
ture government  must  work  for  the  poor 
people  of  Vietnam,  and  that  any  govern- 
ment that  fails  to  work  on  their  behalf 
would  surely  be  opposed  by  the  people. 

Speaking  of  himself  and  Chief  of  State 
Thieu,  he  said: 

If  we  were  elected  this  time  and  failed 
to  carry  out  our  plans  for  a  social  revolu- 
tion, I'm  sure  that  the  people — including 
the  armed  forces — would  ask  us  to  go  home. 
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^  pay  scant  attention  to  the  amaz- 

fact  that  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
hav  ng  any  elections  at  all. 

tiey  do  not  recognize  the  astonlsh- 
feat  of  the  Vietnamese  In  writing  a 
democratic   constitution   in 
midst  of  a  vicious  war. 

say  nothing  about  the  political 

^  of  a  country  that  can  produce 

leading  citizens  to  contend  for  the 
dency — and  480  men  and  women 
are  ready  to  put  their  reputations, 
.  even  their  lives — on  the  line  to  run 
their  new  Senate  of  60  members. 
,',  they  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Vi^tnam'^  Communists,  recognizing  the 
these  elections  represent  to  their 
have  sworn  to  do  all  in  their 
to  disrupt  or  prevent  them. 
■'  Thait  are  the  complaints  some  of  our 
8  feel  so  deeply  about? 
they    complain  of   an  alleged 
^t  by  Prime  Minister  Ky  that  he 
wotild  carry  out  a  coup  if  the  elections 
prt  duced  a  government  he  did  not  like. 
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Now,  we  may  not  appreciate  that  ap- 
proach to  the  legitimacy  of  elected  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  no  less  inflammatory 
than  some  of  the  statements  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  or  John  Adams  when  our  Na- 
tion was  being  born. 

I  suspect  his  statement  on  a  future 
government  was  more  electioneering 
than  cold  hard  threat.  Because  he  knows 
perfectly  well  what  the  reaction  would 
be  here — in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere — to 
a  coup  against  an  elected  government. 

Second,  our  friends  complain  that 
some  generals,  unnamed  generals,  to  be 
sure,  are  plotting  to  rule  South  Vietnam 
whatever  the  election  produces. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  few  generals 
have  this  notion  in  mind.  But  could  they 
succeed  against  a  government  fairly  and 
honestly  elected?  Would  the  Vietnamese 
people  sit  still  for  it?  I  doubt  it  And  I 
doubt  that  any  Vietnamese  who  has 
shown  the  courage  and  the  patriotism 
to  seek  high  office  in  free  elections  would 
be  willing  to  meekly  accept  any  such 
arrangement. 

Finally,  the  critics  refer  to  the  recent 
Incident  at  Quang  Tri  when  some  presi- 
dential candidates  were  unable  to  meet 
with  the  voters  as  scheduled. 

What  was  the  "incident"  at  Quang 
Tii? 

A  government  plane  flew  several  can- 
didates to  the  northern  province  for  a 
scheduled  joint  campaign  meeting.  The 
meeting  had  been  well  publicized.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  had  gathered  to  hear  the 
politicians  speak. 

The  plane  made  a  pass  at  the  dirt  rim- 
way.  There  was  a  vicious  crosswind.  The 
pilot  judged  that  a  landing  was  unsafe. 
So  he  flew  to  the  nearest  safe  airport  only 
9  miles  away. 

I  hesitate  to  think,  Mr.  President,  what 
some  of  the  critics  would  be  saying  to- 
day if  he  had  gone  ahead  and  tried  to 
land  and  had  cracked  up,  killing  some  or 
most  of  the  candidates. 

There  was  some  confusion  of  the  un- 
planned landing.  A  convoy  was  sent  out 
from  Quang  Trl  by  the  authorities  to 
pick  up  the  candidates.  But  they  had 
decided  to  leave  before  It  arrived.  An 
offer  of  U.S.  transportation  by  the  base 
authorities  was  turned  down. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  candi- 
dates recognized  a  political  Issue  when  it 
stared  them  in  the  face.  They  knew  this 
was  something  they  could  use  to  attack 
the  government.  And  they  used  it. 


Is  it  so  strange.  Mr.  President?  Is  it 
unheard  of?  And  is  it  something  that 
American  politicians  must  view  with 
concern? 

How  many  men  in  this  Chamber  have 
failed  to  keep  a  political  date  because  a 
plane  had  engine  trouble?  Or  an  airport 
was  socked  in?  I  know  that  I  have.  And 
how  many  of  us  have  complained  when  a 
local  reception  committee  did  not  per- 
form well? 

If  the  Quang  Tri  incident  is  the  best 
the  critics  can  find  to  attack  the  Viet- 
namese elections,  they  are  in  bad  shape. 
It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
source  of  most  of  the  criticism  comes 
from  newspaper  reports  from  Saigon. 

It  is  interesting  because  every  develop- 
ment in  this  election  campaign,  however 
minor,  is  being  reported  in  the  most  inti- 
mate detail.  The  largest  press  corps  in 
the  world  is  following  every  twist  and 
turn— and  sending  it  back  for  our  infor- 
mation every  day. 

There  is  no  censorship  of  those  re- 
ports as  there  is  in  so  many  places  in  the 
world. 

And  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Viet- 
namese Government  lifted  all  censorship 
from  its  own  press  so  that  the  statements 
and  activities  of  all  candidates  would  be 
freely  and  fully  reported. 

That,  I  suggest,  is  not  a  bad  record  for 
a  young  country — one  imused  to  demo- 
cratic practices — and  one  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  for  its  very  survival. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

The  Government  in  Saigon  formally 
requested  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  July  20  to  send  ob- 
servers to  Vietnam  to  watch  the  elec- 
tions. That  request,  unfortunately,  was 
turned  down. 

The  Vietnamese  have  asked  the  large 
diplomatic  corps  to  send  its  people  any- 
where in  the  country  they  like  to  observe 
the  electoral  process. 

Are  these  the  actions  of  a  government 
that  is  determined  to  carry  out  elections 
by  every  illegal  and  unfair  means?  Is 
it  the  way  a  political  machine  works 
that  is  trying  to  steal  an  election? 
If  it  is,  it  is  the  first  in  history. 
We  cannot  claim  that  these  elections 
will  be  the  most  honest  and  upright  in 
all  recorded  history.  But  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  they  are  going  to  be  better, 
more  honest,  and  certainly  more  care- 
fully watched,  than  most  of  us  have  any 
right  to  expect. 

Our  only  intervention  in  this  process 
has  been  to  stand  up  openly  for  honest 
and  fah:  elections.  We  have  stated  our 
position  pubUcly.  Our  Ambassador  in 
Saigon  has  time  and  time  again  rein- 
forced this  position  in  his  talks  v4th 
Vietnamese  leaders.  Such  interventions 
are  best  made  quietly  and  directly,  not 
by  speeches  and  public  statements. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  fact  that  elec- 
tions are  being  held  before  the  eyes  of 
the  entire  world  Is  something  of  a  mir- 
acle. It  is  also  a  mark  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  In  Vietnamese  life. 
It  Is  just  this  kind  of  progress  that 
we  have  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  and 
fought  for.  It  is  the  kind  of  progress 
we  should  now  welcome  with  open  arms 
and  happy  hearts. 
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Mr.  President,  I  requested  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
communication  from  the  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  In  Washington,  stating  that 
the  people  of  Vietnam  are  doing  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  conduct  an 
honest  election,  with  all  the  observers 
that  the  United  Nations,  this  Nation,  or 
any  other  friendly  nations  cares  to  send 
as  to  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  the 
democratic  process  in  action.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Embassy  op  Viet  Nau, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11, 1967. 

Hon.  DZAN  Rt78K, 

Secretary,  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secbetast:  The  people  of  Vlet- 
Nam  are  In  the  process  of  choosing  their  rep- 
resentative leaders.  We  intend  that  the  elec- 
toral processes  in  Vlet-Nam  be  free  and  are 
anxious  that  they  be  open  to  scrutiny  by  all. 
To  this  end  my  Government  has  announced 
Its  desire  to  welcome  observers  from  all 
friendly  governments.  Including  parliamen- 
tary delegations. 

My  Government  Is  most  anxious  that  this 
Invitation  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  would  wel- 
come, and  be  honored  to  receive  any  observer 
delegation  which  the  Congress  would  be  pre- 
pared to  send,  and  would  provide  that  dele- 
gation with  every  possible  facility. 

I   would   be   most   grateful   If  you   would 
bring  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  leadership  of  the  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Bui  Diem. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  August  14, 1967, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  11,  1967: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Federal  Commtjnications  Commiscion 
Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1967. 

National  Highway   Safety  Bureau 
William  Haddon,  Jr.,  of  New  York,,  to  be 
Director    of    the    National    Highway    Safety 
Bureau. 

Department  of  State 
Leonard  TJnger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Thailand. 

Sheldon  B.  Vance,  of  Minnesota,  a  l^jreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  welldoing;  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not. — Ephesians  6:  9. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Creator 
of  the  world  and  the  Comforter  of  the 
human  spirit,  we  commend  unto  Thy 
gracious  care  the  citizens  of  our  beloved 
country.  Especially  do  we  pray  for  our 
President — that  health  and  strength  and 
wisdom  may  be  his  as  he  endeavors  to 
lead  our  people  in  these  troubled  and 
trying  times. 

Upon  our  Speaker  may  there  rest  the 
rich  blessing  of  Thy  grace  and  the  wise 
guidance  of  Thy  spirit.  To  these  Repre- 
sentatives, their  staffs,  and  coworkers, 
may  there  come  anew  a  realization  of 
Thy  presence  as  they  bow  at  the  altar  of 
prayer  and  dedicate  themselves  to  Thee 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  In- 
crease their  faith,  deepen  their  devotion, 
and  enlarge  their  vision  that  they  may 
continue  to  labor  for  the  greater  good 
of  our  country.  May  they  never  grow 
weary  in  well-doing.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1617.  /n  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Matteo  Groppo; 

Hii.  1564.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonina 
RondineUi  Ascl; 

HJl.  1724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa; 

HJl.  1818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Panaglotis  Restos;  and 

H.B.  3221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander D.  Cross. 

On  Aiigust  11,  1967: 

H.R.  1566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use  of 
the  Northfield  and  Moimt  Hermon  Schools, 
East  Northfleld,  Mass.; 

H.R.  1886.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.J.; 

HJEl.  2532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa in  doclaet  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3029.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  ship  model  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio; 

H.R.  3631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  certain  streets  on  the  Agua  Oallente 
Indian  Reservation  and  to  convey  title  to 
certain  platted  streets,  alleys,  and  strips  of 
lands; 


H.R.  3737.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside; 

H.R.  4934.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use 
of  Indiana  University;  and 

HJi.  4977.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  triaxlal  apparatus  and  rheogoniom- 
eter  for  the  use  of  Northwestern  University. 
On  August  18,  1967: 

H.R.  8485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Garman. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  derks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1155.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Imp>ort 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  change  the> 
name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit 
insurance  and  guarantees,  to  restrict  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10196)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Flood, 
Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa,  Hull,  Casey, 
Mahon.  Latrd,  SHRrvER.  Michel,  and 
Bow. 


APPOmTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10509) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Whit- 
ten,  Natcher,  Hull,  Morris  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Shipley.  Mahon.  Michxl,  Lancen, 
Harrison,  and  Bow. 
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(Communication  prom  the 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Tl^  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  1  ollowing  communication  from  the 
Cler^of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OwncK  or  thx  Ct.«hk. 
House  or  Rkfrbsxntativxs. 
Waahinffton,  B.C.  August  14. 1967. 
donorable  the  Speaker, 
J  louae  of  Representatives, 
Wash  Ington,  B.C. 

Sat:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by  my 
at  7:12  PJd.,  Sattirday.  August  12,  1967, 
the  White  House  and  said  to  contain 
11069,  An  Act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
Code,    to   provide    additional    group 
ijisurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
rment    Insurance    for    Federal    em- 
ploye Bs,  and  to  strengthen  the  financial  con- 
of    the    Employees'    Life    Insurance 
and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pat  jKStanaa. 
Clerk,  VJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
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11089 — ^FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
DISURANCE,  GROUP,  LIFE,  AND 
A<  CIDENTAL  DEATH  INSURANCE— 
V]  rrO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
n  ENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES— 
(I :.  DOC.  NO.  156) 
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SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
following   veto   message   from   the 
of  the  United  States: 


To 
I 

n 

cauie 
cov(  rage 
offlcals, 


Eieeti 


i  he  House  of  Representatives: 
an  compelled  to  return,  without  my 
approval,  H.R.  11089 — a  bill  which  would 
large  increases  tn  life  insurance 
for    Government    employees, 
.  and  Members  of  Congress, 
am  returning  this  bill  because  it 
too  heavy  a  burden  and  levies 
heavy  a  charge  on  the  American 
by  providing  private  insurance 
of  public  funds. 

am  returning  it  because  it  sets  an 
precedent  at  a  critical  time  In 
history.  Today,  we  dare  not  divert 
resources  for  unnecessary  demsinds, 
there  are  many  more  crucial  needs 
urgently  re<iuire  our  support. 
Insurance  Is  but  one  of  many 
benefits  a  Government  employee 
DfQcial  receives.  Certainly  Govem- 
lUe  insurance  was  never  intended 
entirely  the  needs  of  an  employee 
lis  family.  It  is  meant  primarily  to 
his  personal  coverage. 
I'levoiheless,  we  know  that  the  life 
program  must  be  strengthened 
improved.  That  is  why  last  year  I 
needed  changes  in  insur- 
benefits  to  Congress  that  I  consid- 
reasonable  and  fair, 
dongress,  however,  far  exceeded  my 
xeofnunendatiCHi.  And  so  last  year  I  was 
to  disapprove  the  life  insur- 
measure  because  it  threatened  to 
the  fires  of  Inflation  and  to  Impose 
inwarranted  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
4galn  this  year  hoping  for  a  sound 
,  I  recommended  another  mod- 
measure.  In  June,  I  called  for  a  $13 
million  program  designed  to — 

]  lake  the  insurance  system  actuarially 
soind;  and 

]  temove  an  Inequity  by  providing  addl- 
tlo  lal  coverage. 
'  "he  bill  which  finally  passed  the  Con- 
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gress  was  subjected  only  to  brief  debate. 
The  roll  was  not  called  in  either  House 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  was  passed 
by  voice  vote. 

If  this  measure  were  approved,  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  would  rise 
from  the  $13  million  I  recommended  to 
a  minimum  of  $61  million  in  the  first 
year  and  continued  commitments  for  the 
future. 

The  bill  would  substantially  increase 
life  insurance  coverage  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  for  all  Government  officials  and 
employees : 

For  most  by  33  Va  percent — an  unneces- 
sary expense ; 

For  a  selected  few— the  President  and 
Vice  President,  Cabinet  and  sub-Cab- 
inet officials,  the  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors, all  those  in  the  highest  brack- 
ets who  need  it  the  least — by  100  percent, 
to  $40,000 — an  unwarranted  expense. 

Finally,  it  would  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  for  each  employee 
from  33  Va  percent  to  40  percent. 

This  bill  would  impose  an  added  bur- 
den on  the  American  taxpayer  just  when 
we  are  asking  him  to  pay  a  10-percent 
tax  surcharge.  And,  because  our  budget 
is  tight,  it  would  siphon  funds  away 
from  Americans  who  need  our  support 
much  more:  children,  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly— and  most  important,  American 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  a  possible  $29  billion 
deficit,  we  must  scrutinize  every  dollar 
that  we  spend.  To  keep  the  budget 
within  bounds  and  to  head  off  the  threat 
of  inflation,  I  pledged  in  my  economic 
message  last  week  that  "I  will  make  ev- 
ery possible  expenditure  reduction — 
civilian  and  military — short  of  jeopard- 
izing the  national  security  and  well-be- 
ing." HJl.  11089  does  not  meet  this  rig- 
orous test. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  have  risen  by  nearly 
75  percent — and  their  life  insurance  cov- 
erage has  risen  by  the  same  amount,  75 
percent. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  there 
have  been  four  successive  civilian  pay 
increases — and  four  insurance  increases. 
The  total  cost  of  these  programs  has 
amounted  to  more  thsui  $2  billion.  And 
with  the  new  4.5-percent  pay  increase 
>  which  I  have  proposed  for  this  year,  we 
will  be  adding  almost  another  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  civilian  pay  and  insurance 
and  another  half  billion  dollars  for  mili- 
tary pay. 

Against  this  background,  I  can  see  no 
justiflcation  for  the  large  life  insurance 
increases  voted  by  the  Congress. 

The  4.5-percent  pay  proposal  I  sub- 
mitted in  April  is  fair  and  just  for  Fed- 
eral personnel.  Yet  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering adding  an  extra  $1  billion  to 
the  administration  pay  bill.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  2-percent-tax  surcharge; 
it  would  come  directly  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  We  must  hold 
the  line — and  we  must  hold  that  line  in 
the  pay  bill.  This  same  sense  of  economy 
and  responsibility  must  be  maintained 
on  sQl  matters. 

All  of  us  are  dedicated  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  3  million  Federal  employees 
who  serve  the  Nation's  cause.  The  record 


of  this  administration,  and  of  the  past 
three  Congresses,  attests  to  that  dedi- 
cation. 

But  the  President  must  be  concerned 
with  the  total  public  interest.  Every  tax- 
payer— including  the  citizen  who  is  a 
public  servant — should  bear  in  mind  this 
larger  interest.  That  is  why  I  must  re- 
turn this  measure  imapproved. 

Certainly  there  are  good  and  accept- 
able features  in  the  bill  now  before  me: 
It  contains  a  new  provision  to  raise 
the  minimum  coverage  to  $10,000  for 
those  employees  in  the  lower  grades  who 
need  protection  the  most. 

It  places  the  insurance  program  on  a 
sound  actuarial  basis. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  provide  ad- 
ditional coverage  over  and  above  my  rec- 
ommendations, ways  might  be  explored 
to  permit  direct  purchases  by  the  em- 
ployee with  his  private  fimds  under  cur- 
rent group  plans.  But  the  employee  who 
benefits  directly — not  the  taxpayer — 
should  be  asked  to  bear  this  added  cost. 
I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  to  begin  working  im- 
mediately with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable program. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  take  my  com- 
ments and  recommendations  into  ac- 
coimt.  I  hope  the  Congress  can  send  to 
me — this  year — a  wise,  fair,  and  well- 
justified  bill — a  bill  that  is  both  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  Federal  employee, 
and  responsible  in  light  of  America's 
economic  needs. 

I  would  be  proud  to  sign  such  a 
measure. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  August  12,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  OF  H.R.  11089 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKE3R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  the  action  of  the  President  in 
vetoing  H.R.  11089  under  the  circiun- 
stances  now  existing  in  the  country  was 
a  wise  one.  Since  the  bill  passed  the 
House  we  have  been  advised  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  country  faces  a  prospective 
deficit  of  $29  billion  as  a  result  of  which 
the  President  has  recommended  a  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  income  tax  liabilities. 
This,  of  course,  makes  it  necessary  that 
the  Congress  reconsider  programs  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  Federal  employees  of  this  coimtry 
deserve  and  must  have  adequate  and 
honorable  scales  of  living  for  themselves 
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and  their  families.  The  Congress  has 
conscientiously  seen  to  it  that  tliey  do 
have.  The  Congress  has  imdertaken  to 
make  Federal  salaries  and  fringe  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  those  in  private 
industry.  Life  insurance  is  one  of  those 
fringe  benefits.  The  President  proposed 
a  modest  increase  in  the  insurance  pro- 
gram to  make  it  more  sound  and  to  re- 
move existing  inequities.  The  committee 
in  its  wisdom  reported  and  the  House 
passed  a  bill  considerably  more  costly 
than  the  bill  which  the  President 
recommended. 

This  bill  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  the  country  must 
make  every  dollar  count  said  should 
spend  only  as  much  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. I  believe  the  position  taken  by 
the  President  is  fiscally  and  socially 
sound. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  OF  H.R.  11089 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  President  for  vetoing  the  insurance 
measure.  It  has  some  good  provisions  in 
it,  and  they  can  be  reenacted.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  we 
are  confronted  with  a  possible  deficit  of 
$30  billion.  This  is  intolerable,  and  it 
need  not  be  so. 

The  House  has  undertaken  to  make  re- 
ductions in  appropriation  bills,  and  has 
made  substantial  reductions.  I  hope  we 
can  make  those  reductions  stick  in  con- 
ferences with  the  other  body.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  have  a  very  cautious  ap- 
proach to  any  additional  legislation  that 
calls  for  additional  spending. 

If  we  have  the  will  to  do  so  we  can  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  make  additional  re- 
ductions in  funds  that  may  be  available 
to  him.  We  need  a  determined  effort  by 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  reduce  appropriations  and 
authorizations  and  spending  wherever  we 
reasonably  can. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
INSURANCE  BILL 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits, 
I  rise  to  "express  my  surprise  at  the  two 
statements  that  were  made  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  preceded  me.  This  in- 
surance bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  was  given  very,  very  careful 
consideration,  not  only  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  and  the  full  com- 


mittee but  also  in  the  other  body.  Due 
to  the  differences  in  the  two  passed  bills, 
this  measure  went  to  conference,  and  the 
conference  committee  were  unanimous 
in  their  agreement  on  the  bill. 

When  the  administration  was  asked 
this  year  to  report  on  the  various  pro- 
posals that  had  been  made  for  improv- 
ing the  life  insurance  program,  the  ad- 
ministration report,  included  in  House 
Report  No.  462  on  this  bill,  approved  the 
proposals  to  provide  minimum  life  in- 
surance of  $10,000,  to  improve  the  meth- 
od of  financing  the  life  insurance  fund, 
and  to  increase  the  maximum  to  $30,000, 
at  an  increased  cost  to  the  Government 
of  $30.2  million  per  year. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  legis- 
lation by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
increased  the  total  cost  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  $61  million. 

H.R.  11089  was  cosponsored  by  20 
members  of  our  committee  and  was  re- 
ported by  a  imanimous  vote.  The  bill  was 
considered  by  the  House  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  July  11,  1967,  and 
not  one  Member  of  the  House  rose  to 
speak  against  the  bill,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  strong  voice  vote.  Subsequently, 
the  conference  report  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  today  persons 
rising  in  this  body  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  the  bill  and  praising  the 
President  for  his  veto  message. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PLAYING 
POLITICS  WITH  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEA^R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  to  this  Congressman 
that  our  President  Is  playing  politics 
with  the  Federal  employees. 

Yesterday  the  headlines  of  the  papers 
across  the  Nation  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  insurance  modernization 
bill  with  a  warning  that  we  must  cut 
back  on  spending.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
ously we  must  cut  back  on  spending,  but 
why  has  the  President  chosen  this  meas- 
ure which  he  says  will  cost  $61  million 
as  a  battleground? 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  this  issue  because  it 
affects  so  many  Federal  employees  and 
it  is  the  one  issue  which  Congress  is 
least  likely  to  accept  without  a  battle, 
thereby  giving  great  prominence  to  the 
cutback.  Then,  if  the  Congress  chose  to 
override  the  veto,  the  Chief  Executive 
could  be  expected  to  announce  with 
great  piety  that  he  tried  to  reduce  spend- 
ing but  this  Congress  would  not  let  him. 

If  the  President  is  so  concerned  about 
spending,  why  has  he  insisted  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  $40  million  for  a  rat 
control  bill  which  would  produce,  at 
best,  questionable  results?  Why,  only  2 
weeks  ago,  did  his  leaders  in  the  House 
insist  on  increasinp  the  Inter-American 


Development  Bank — foreign  aid  to 
Latin  America — by  $50  million? 

The  answer  is  simple:  the  President 
is  playing  politics  with  the  Goverrunent 
employees.  He  apparently  cares  less  about 
the  welfare  of  the  Federal  employees 
than  he  does  about  foreign  citizens  and 
has  chosen  this  battleground  in  order 
to  try  to  brainwash  the  American  public 
into  believing  that  he  actually  is  for 
economy.  In  the  tax  message  which  the 
President  delivered  to  Congress  last 
week,  he  pointed  out  that  spending  is 
up  $2.5  billion.  He  apparently  has  made 
no  concerted  effort  prior  to  this  time  to 
reduce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  will 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  motive  of 
the  President  in  this  veto,  just  as  they 
were  not  deceived  when  he  attempted 
to  cut  back  the  school  lunch  program 
last  year,  knowing  full  weU  that  this  was 
an  area  where  Congress  was  least  likely 
to  accept  the  cutback,  for  it  was  one  of 
great  concern  to  many  Americans. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  chosen 
the  political  approach  toward  reducing 
expenditures  by  making  a  scapegoat  of 
the  Federal  employees  rather  than  re- 
ducing foreign  and  domestic  spending 
in  areas  much  less  painful  to  our  own 
people. 


SUPPORT   FOR   PRESIDENT'S   VETO 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  is 
a  good  and  loyal  friend  of  the  millions 
of  Federal  employees  who  run  the  ma- 
chinery of  American  Government.  The 
veto  of  H.R.  11089  was  signed  by  a  Pres- 
ident who  has  recommended  four  suc- 
cessive civilian  pay  raises  and  four  in- 
creases in  insurance  coverage. 

The  President's  action,  although  dis- 
appointing to  many  civilian  workers  and 
to  many  Members  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ported this  measure,  is  amply  justified 
by  the  threat  of  inflation,  the  rising 
deflcit,  and  the  request  for  a  10-percent 
tax  surcharge  including  the  escalating 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  With  a  pro- 
jected $29  billion  deflcit  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  last  week,  I 
believe  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  employees 
insurance  legislation. 

I  think  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  H.R.  11089  is  not  crucial  legislation. 
And  this  is  a  year  when  only  the  most 
vital  programs  should  be  enacted. 

This  veto  is  an  action  that  our  people 
will  support.  It  is  an  action  in  the  total 
national  Interest.  And  it  reflects  the 
President's  determination  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  would  hope  that>this  action  by  the 
President  is  only  the  first  of  required 
reductions  in  spending  that  can  wait  till 
another  year.  I  would  likewise  like  to  see 
action  by  the  President  that  would  place 
our  military  expenditures  overseas  on  a 
cost  effective  basis. 
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JACX>BS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

tmaillmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

I  Florida  [Mr.  BnmErr]  may  extend 

i^marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

request    of    the    gentleman    from 
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was  no  objection. 

BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 

economic     message.     President 

Johilson  emphasized  the  need  for  fiscal 

In  the  months  ahead.  His  veto 

11089  dramatizes  his  determina- 

to  hold  the  line  on  all  but  the  most 

Government  spending. 

the   President   said    in   his   veto 
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tba  face  of  a  possible  (29  billion  deficit, 

1  dust   scrutinize   every   dollar   tbat    we 

I.  To  keep  the  budget  within  bounds 

to  bead  off  the  threat  of  Inflation,  I 

id  in  my  economic  message  last  week 

I  wW  mBJu  every  possible  expenditure 
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Tills  Is  ample  and  Justifiable  reason 
lor  his  veto.  We  simply  must  meet  our 
cruc  lal  priorities  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Viet  lam  and  many  attractive  objectives 
mus;  wait  until  that  challenge  is  ade- 
qua;  ely  met. 
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few  days  an  observer  could  not  tell  when 
he  left  the  airborne  sector  and  entered 
the  National  Guard  sector. 

I  have  the  ofiDcial  report  made  by  Gen- 
eral Stonj  to  the  Adjutants  General  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  Detroit  riots, 
and  I  find  no  glaring  criticism  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ofQcers  that  would  warrant 
such  a  report  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission. 

The  fact  that  the  Guard  has  less  than 
2  percent  colored  In  its  ranks  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  riots.  The  National 
Guard  Is  a  volimtary  organization.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs,  then  any  Individual, 
male,  or  female,  who  passes  the  require- 
ments can  get  into  the  Juard. 

I  was  willing  to  give  this  Commission 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  the  real 
causes  of  the  riots.  But  if  future  reports 
dodge  the  real  issues,  the  Commission 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  Congress 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  get  the 
real  facts. 

You  know,  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  Indictments  of  policemen  and 
National  Guardmen.  What  the  people 
want  Is  action  taken  against  those  who 
have  murdered,  looted,  and  burned  and 
who  have  no  respect  for  law  and  order. 


PEltMISSION  FOR  SUBCGMMTTTEE 
O  *  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  OF  COM- 
METTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
R  SNCY  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
D  5BATE  TODAY 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

.  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 

)n  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
to  sit  during  general  debate 
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1  le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  -equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

1  tiere  was  no  objection. 


CR  TICISM  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD  BY 
P  ElESIDENT'S  BLUE  RIBBON  COM- 
ln  ISSION  ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 


.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
my  remarks. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 
isslppi? 

was  no  objection. 


There 

B  [r.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
w&i  shocked  and  amazed  to  learn  that 
the  first  report  issued  by  the  President's 
bluj  ribbon  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orc  ers  criticized  the  National  Guard.  I 
ha'e  talked  to  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  G. 
Sclinipke,  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
Stf  te  of  Michigan,  this  morning  tind  he 
asilunes,  as  I  do,  that  the  Commission  Is 


rrlng  to  the  Michigan  National 
He  has  not  even  been  contacted 
the  Commission  about  the  statement 
poor  ofQcer  leadership,  and  like  me, 
resents  the  statement.  Certainly,  the 
Guard  made  some  mistakes. 
In  an  operatlcxi  of  this  magnitude 
will  be  made.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floltr  of  the  House  last  Wednesday,  the 
reiort  of  General  Stone,  deputy  com- 
minder  in  Detroit,  shows  that  after  a 
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LOSS   OF   CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent 
Supreme    Court    decision    Afroyim    v. 

Rusk, U.S. ,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  757. 

May  29,  1967,  wherein  the  Court  foxmd 
that  Congress  could  not  cause  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen to  lose  his  citizenship  even  though 
he  voted  in  a  foreign  election  In  a  for- 
eign state,  the  Court  In  effect  said  that 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prevented  the  Congress  from  taking 
away  citizenship  without  the  citizen's 
consent.  The  Court  held  that  the  only 
way  a  citizen  can  lose  his  citizenship  is 
by  voluntarily  relinquishing  his  citizen- 
ship. 

In  view  of  this  opinion  of  the  Court,  I 
have  today  offered  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  Congress  broad  pow- 
ers to  legislate  and  designate  certain  acts 
as  cause  for  the  American  people  to  de- 
mand that  citizenship  can  be  revoked. 

The  status  of  the  individual  must  yield 
to  the  national  sovereignty  when  the 
safety  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  empowered  to  adopt  rea- 
sonable regulations  which  may  affect 
one's  citizenship. 

As  In  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  of  Robert  WUllams  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement — RAM — ex- 
patriation may  be  the  only  way  to  cope 
with  Americans  in  foreign  countries  who 
are  engaged  In  activities  harmful  to  the 
United  States  and  repugnant  to  their  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship.  Congress  must 
have  the  latitude  to  effectuate  this  func- 
tion in  an  area  so  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  14th  amendment  was  adopted  as 


an  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
directed  primarily  at  the  States  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  designed  as  a  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Imposing  reasonable  regula- 
tions on  citizens.  However,  because  of 
the  Afrosrlm  case,  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  now  necessary  to  restore 
to  Congress  the  power  to  write  reason- 
able regulations  for  providing  for  loss 
of  citizenship. 

When  a  citizen  voluntarily  does  cer- 
tain acts  which  he  has  been  informed 
by  act  of  Congress  will  result  In  loss  of 
citizenship,  he  has  in  effect  renounced 
his  citizenship.  With  this  philosophy  in 
mind,  the  Congress  should  be  permitted 
to  enact  laws  to  this  effect.  The  laws  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  provide 
for  loss  of  citizenship  upon  perform- 
ance of  acts  which  in  varying  degrees 
resemble  the  grounds  for  expatriation 
first  prescribed  In  the  National  Act  of 
1940  (8  U.S.C.  1481a) . 

While  I  have  no  special  statutes  In 
mind,  I  would  say  that  Congress  under 
my  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
could  pass  legislation  providing  for  ex- 
patriation for  certain  acts — such  as  vot- 
ing In  foreign  elections,  desertion  in  time 
of  war  or  service  In  the  armed  forces  of 
a  foreign  state.  The  Congress  could  go 
even  furtiier  and  say  that  a  citizen  who 
Incited  violence  or  rioting  or  who  partici- 
pated In  serious  acts  such  as  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  could  have  his  citizen- 
ship taken  away.  Treasonous  acts  such 
as  levying  war  against  the  United  States 
or  giving  allegiance  or  aid  and  comfort 
to  enemies  of  the  United  States  might 
well  be  made  grounds  for  loss  of  citizen- 
ship. 

I  have  purposely  left  the  constitutional 
amendment  as  broad  as  possible  so  that 
Congress  In  Its  wisdom  can  act.  regard- 
less of  what  our  enemies  attempt  In  the 
way  of  trying  to  destroy  our  Government 
from  within.  The  right  of  citizenship  Is 
created  by  the  Constitution.  As  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Afroyim  case,  any  alteration  must  be 
accomplished  through  sMioption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  I  propose  would  restore  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  define  by  law 
specific  acts  which  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  loss  of  citizenship.  Certainly  the 
American  people,  through  a  vote  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
have  the  right  to  restore  this  authority. 


ADVISORY     ELECTIONS     FOR     THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  reading  In  the  papers  lately  about 
a  suggestion  to  hold  "advisory  elections" 
hi  the  District  of  Columbia  to  tell  the 
President  what  to  do  about  his  appoint- 
ments of  the  Commissioner  and  the  nine 
Council  members. 
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I  have  Just  asked  for  a  special  order  for 
10  minutes,  In  which  I  wish  to  comment 
on  this  subject  at  some  length  later  in  the 
day. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  Congress  did  not  authorize  elections 
of  any  kind.  The  Congress  placed  the  ap- 
pointive power  of  the  10  officials  in  the 
President.  In  my  opinion,  the  President 
has  this  responsibility  and  he  should  ex- 
ercise the  responsibility  to  screen  the 
people  who  might  be  seeking  such  an  ap- 
pointment or  who  might  be  recom- 
mended for  such  an  appointment  very 
carefully.  The  success  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  going  to  rely  In  the  last 
analysis  on  the  nine  appointed  councU- 
men  and  the  appointed  Commissioner. 
The  President  should  have  a  free  hand  to 
do  this  job,  and  then  he  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  type  of  men 
he  does  select. 


LET'S  PROVIDE  AN  INCENTIVE  TO 
GET  OFF  PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  susk  xmanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  kind  of  a  coincidence  that  I  read 
two  little  articles  in  two  publications  this 
morning  dealing  with  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  devoted  much  time  and  study 
over  the  years.  One  was  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
under  the  heading  "Tomorrow"  where  it 
said: 

"Made  work."  a  new  WPA  to  give  every- 
body a  Job,  has  failed  to  spark  Interest. 
It's  the  same  with  a  wide  variety  of  other 
new  Ideas. 

Then,  in  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
at  Charleston,  Mo.,  the  Enterprise-Cour- 
ier had  a  short  editorial  which  the  edi- 
tor titled  "Handouts  Won't  End  Rioting 
but  Public  Works  Program  Might." 

It  has  been  my  thought.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  might  well  consider  and  this  ad- 
ministration should  consider  a  public 
works  program  similar  to  the  old  WPA 
but  with  one  exception.  In  my  opinion, 
the  main  criticism  of  the  WPA  back  in 
the  1930's  was  that  there  was  no  incen- 
tive for  a  person  to  get  off  the  job  once 
he  got  on  it.  There  was  an  inclination 
to  make  a  career  out  of  being  on  WPA 
or  being  a  WPA  supervisor. 

My  thought  Is  this:  that  we  have  In 
every  city  a  public  works  standby  pro- 
gram where  a  person  could  go  and  get  a 
job  at  a  salary  which  was  below  the  pre- 
vailing wage  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
below  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
give  that  person  some  incentive  to  get  off 
the  job.  I  believe  that  would  work. 

The  ^rouble  with  the  comment  in  the 
U.S.  News  Si  World  Report,  about  giving 
everybody  a  job.  is  that  so  many  people 
do  not  want  to  work.  Some  can  actually 
receive  more  through  relief  than  through 
work.  Let  us  cut  out  this  handout,  and 
give  all  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job  at  a 


salary  which  will  give  them  some  incen- 
tive to  get  off  of  it.  I  believe  that  will 
work. 

Following  Is  the  editorial  from  the  En- 
terprise-Courier : 

HANDotrrs  Won't  End  Rioting,  but  Public 
Works  Pbogkam  Might 

Everyone  seems  to  have  a  solution  for  riots, 
racial  disturbances  and  unrest. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  professional  poli- 
ticians believe  that  they  can  solve  aU  prob- 
lems by  handing  out  more  and  more  "fed- 
eral" money. 

That  type  of  thinking  Is  relatively  simple. 
Money  will  buy  peace  .  . .  and  votes. 

We  do  not  believe  that  additional  "wel- 
fare" m  the  form  of  direct  money  grants  wiU 
solve  anjrthing. 

We  also  know  that  "make  work"  projects 
have  some  lasting  benefits.  The  Charleston 
Armory  was  built  by  WPA  labor.  So  were  the 
swimming  pool,  the  band  room  on  South 
Main,  and  several  miles  of  curb  and  gutter. 
Young  men  In  CCC  camps  built  miles  ot 
roadways  in  state  parks  .  .  .  roadways  and 
trails  still  being  used  today. 

Nearly  all  of  the  WPA  workmen,  and  the 
CCC  young  men  were  unskilled  workmen. 
They  were  paid  for  their  work  out  of  pubUc 
funds  .  .  .  and  the  benefits  of  their  labor 
have  been  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Maybe  a  carefully  planned,  and  continuing, 
program  of  "make  work"  projects  Is  In  order. 

If  nothing  else.  It  would  be  better  than  a 
plain  handout.  . . . 


SEGREGATION    IN    THE    NA'HONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  recom- 
mended a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  Negroes  in  the  National 
Guard.  It  pointed  out  that  the  percent- 
age of  Negroes  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  Is  1.15  percent  nationally.  In  the 
Air  National  Guard  It  Is  0.6  percent. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
New  York  Army  National  Guard  has  only 
612  Negroes  out  of  a  total  of  24,706,  only 
2.48  percent.  The  New  York  Air  National 
Guard  has  only  54  Negroes  out  of  4,720, 
only  1.2  percent. 

Not  only  are  the  numbers  woefully  out 
of  proportion  to  the  Negro  population, 
but  the  few  Negroes  in  the  Guard  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  segregated.  Over  4 
years  ago,  in  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 
on  May  13,  1963,  I  called  upon  Grovernor 
Rockefeller  "to  take  immediate  steps  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard." 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
532  Negroes  then  in  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  were  almost  exclusively  in 
two  imlts.  Not  a  single  unit  in  the  Mili- 
tary Police,  which  might  be  Involved  in 
riot  control,  and  not  a  single  battle  group 
had  one  Negro  member. 

Now,  more  than  4  years  later,  the  New 
York  National  Guard  has  612  Negroes, 
an  Increase  in  4  years  of  80. 

The  American   Veterans'   Committee 


called  this  shocking  situation  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's attention  more  than  5  years  ago. 
He  has  been  aware  of  it  at  least  since 
1962.  But  what  has  been  done  dmlng 
these  years  to  eliminate  segregation  smd 
to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  Negro 
guardsmen? 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  use  of  lily- 
white  guard  units  in  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods during  civil  disorders  only  inflames 
tensions.  What  is  a  Negro  citizen  to  think 
of  his  country  when  such  units  contain 
virtually  none  of  his  race? 

Last  Friday,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Rockefeller,  I  again  urged  him  to  "take 
the  necessary  steps  to  achieve  an  Inte- 
grated New  York  National  Guard  and 
to  actively  recruit  minority  group  mem- 
bers— both  for  civil  rights  and  civil 
peace." 

I  repeat  that  call  today. 


THE  RAT  LOBBY 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  smd  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  a  Member  of  the  House 
read  into  the  Record  an  unsigned,  pur- 
ported letter  imder  the  heading  of  "Rats 
for  Republicans." 

The  purported  letter  refers  to  the  al- 
leged formation  of  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  rats  to  "the  150 
Republicans  who  voted  with  the  rat 
lobby." 

Who  are  the  other  members  of  his  so- 
called  "rat  lobby"?  Would  the  Member 
Include  his  own  distinguished  conunlttee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon].  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  all  oth- 
er Democrats  who  opposed  the  rule  on 
the  rat  bill? 

It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Mahon  and  his  committee  to  appropriate 
the  $40  mUllon  called  for  in  the  bill,  and 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Mills  and  his  committee 
to  raise  the  tax  revenue  to  pay  it. 

Or  could  it  be  that  in  Ignoring  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentle- 
man who  has  suddenly  become  so  In- 
terested in  rats,  is  practicing  that  strange 
new  system  of  mathematics  so  often  used 
by  Democrats? 

That  is  the  system  designed  to  hood- 
wink the  people  Into  believing  that  186 
Republicans  In  this  body  somehow  have 
the  votes  to  overrule  247  Democrats. 


A  3-FOOT  STACK  OF  51  COM- 
PUTERIZED PROPAGANDA  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  3 -foot  stack  of  51  computerized 
propaganda  messages  from  the  Office  of 
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Opportunity.  These  publica- 

ttoii4  toul  to  conrejr  tbe  Impresskn  that 
OEC  l5  responsible  for  Just  about  erery- 
thln ;  tlie  Federal  Govemment  does.  It 
is  It  naikahht  that  a  3-year-old  agency, 
whi<  h  has  scarcely  begun  to  crawl,  sud- 
denlr  Is  sprinting  along  as  the  vehicle 
for  I  iH  that  is  good  and  granted  in  the 
way  Qf  Fededal  aid  programs. 

o:  iO  seemingly  takes  credit  for  farm 

hou^ng  loans,  farm  fish  pond  manage- 

library    training    and   research. 

._    training,  airport  development, 

a  host  of  other  Federal  programs. 

T  lese  reports,  one  for  each  State  and 
Am(  rican  Samoa,  are  entitled  "Federal 
Soci  Ed  Economic  Programs,"  which  cov- 
ers be  waterfront,  the  airport,  the  back; 
fort  r,  Miri  about  anything  else  Sargent 
Shr  ver  wanted  to  Include  as  part  imd 
par<  el  of  the  wonderous  benefits  of  OEO. 

O  SO  terms  its  cataloging  of  these  pro- 
grans  a  "remarkable  accomplishment," 
and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  figures 
mn.3  not  be  accurate.  I  note  that  the 
prel  ice  states  that  this  catalog  is  "one 
of  tl  le  first  products  of  the  Federal  inf  or- 
mat  on  system."  According  to  one  OEO 
sovuoe 
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of  the  National  Guard,  most  of  them, 
are  well  trained  and  they  are  dedicated 
toward  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  National 
Guard  officers,  many  of  whom  I  know 
personally,  are  dedicated  to  their  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  go  about  their  train- 
ing in  a  dedicated  way.  They  give  much 
of  their  time  to  this  service.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  should  be  commended 
instead  of  criticized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that 
the  President's  Commission,  with  practi- 
cally no  t.imp  during  which  to  go  tlior- 
oughly  into  this  matter,  with  no  valid 
information  thereon,  can  make  this  kind 
of  a  report  regarding  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard.  I  think  they  ought  to 
apologize  to  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  for  this  most  unfortunate  state- 
ment, and  that  the  statement  ought  to 
be  retracted.  This  Commission  has  met 
for  the  period  of  only  a  few  weeks,  which 
indicates  to  me  that  they  were  ill  advised 
and  ill  prepared  in  making  this  decision, 
and  if  this  is  the  kind  of  offhand  deci- 
sions we  are  to  get  from  this  Commis- 
sion, perhaps,  it  should  be  abolished. 
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_  places  the  cost  of  one  set  at  about 

i.  If  OEO  were  to  supply  a  set  to 

Member  of  the  House,  It  would 

the  American  taxpayer  well  over  $1 

This  is  a  pretty  high  price  to 

for  inaccurate  information. 
._  documents  are,  Indeed,  "remark- 
Por  one  thing,  they  Indicate  that 
„.3ss  cannot  be  held  to  blame  for 
passing  a  program  for  everyone  and 
They  negate  Vice  President 
current  chant  that  Con- 
Is  a  pinch-penny  body.  These  docu- 
are  expensive  propaganda  which 
.J<a  to  prove  that  big  govemment  is 
_  for  you.  OEO,  by  appearing  to  be 
sponsor  of  all  these  programs,  per- 
should  be  renamed  the  "Office  of 
Opportunism." 
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as  well  as  with  the  Govemment  officials 
who  encourage  them  not  to  look.  Instead 
of  spending  their  time  pleading  with 
Congress  for  more  money.  Great  Society 
administrators  would  perform  a  public 
service  by  directing  their  oratory  to  the 
front  porches  of  the  cities,  where  far  too 
many  able-bodied  men  and  women  sit 
rocking  while  waiting  for  the  mailman  to 
deliver  the  latest  Govemment  check. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ikr.  CEDEEIBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uni  nlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

•:  "he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


]Ir. 


There  was  no  objection. 

CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
time  to  express  my  concern,  as  has 
,  expressed  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
ab(^t   the   President's   Conunlssion   on 
Disorders  where  they,  in  an  un- 
founded way.  castigated  the  officers  of 
National  Guard. 

Speaker,  in  my  opinion  most  of 
National  Guard  officers  throughout 
country  are  well  trained  and  are 
dofng,  and  have  been  doing,  a  tremen- 
job.  I  thii^k  further,  when  one  looks 
the  fine  record  of  National  Guard  di- 
visions in  both  World  Wars  I  and  11— and 
the  opporturUty  of  fighting  during 
period  of  World  War  n  alongside 
Nsttional  Guard  divisions,  they  were  ex- 
ce!  lent.  Let  me  ten  you  that  these  officers 
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BIGTIME  POVERTY  PLANNERS  ARE 
BACK  HERE  AGAIN.  PRATTLING 
ABOUT  CURING  RIOTS  BY  CREAT- 
ING NEW  JOBS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  bigtime  poverty  planners  are 
back  here  again,  prattling  about  curing 
riots  by  creating  new  jobs,  if  Congress 
will  just  give  them  a  few  more  billion,  in 
Addition  to  the  billions  that  have  already 
gone  down  the  drain.  Instead  of  spin- 
ning their  wheels  trying  to  create  new 
jobs  and  make  work,  they  should  con- 
cervdate  on  steering  the  unemployed  to 
where  existing  jobs  are  available.  My 
guess  is  that  across  the  country  there  are 
.hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  for  any- 
one with  enough  ambition  to  look. 

I  have  here  the  first  32  responses  re- 
ceived from  a  questlormaire  I  asked  the 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  send  to  its  500-odd  organizations,  and 
already  we  have  uncovered  a  minimum 
of  240  good-paying  jobs  going  begging- 
some  for  many  months.  If  the  city  of 
Alexandria  is  any  example  of  the  situa- 
tion throughout  the  Washington  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  our 
poverty  program  administrators  to  start 
demanding  a  little  more  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  jobless  before  they  allow  them 
to  line  up  for  another  Govemment  sub- 
sidy. 

Most  of  the  jobs  uncovered  are  in  the 
imskilled  or  semiskilled  category — only 
requiring  a  desire  to  work.  Most  pay  well 
above  minimum  wage,  and  up  to  more 
than  $5  an  hour.  Biisinessmen  are  trying 
everything  under  the  sun  to  attract  ap- 
plicants with  at  least  a  modicum  of  will- 
ingness to  work  for  a  day's  pay. 

I,  for  one,  have  had  it  with  these  belly- 
achers  who  claim  they  cannot  find  work. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE>XER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  other  distin- 
guished Members  who  have  spoken  here 
today  in  defense  of  the  National  Guard, 
not  that  it  needs  It,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  recent  criticism  of  the  National 
Guard  is  unfounded,  unwarranted  and 
clearly  grew  out  of  the  handling  of  the 
riots  in  Detroit.  However,  I  find  no  notice 
and  no  mention  of  the  excellent  Job  the 
National  Guard  has  done  in  the  riots 
which  occurred  in  Watts,  Newark,  and 
other  places  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  guardsmen  are  civilians,  not  pro- 
fessional fighting  men.  They  have  full- 
time  jobs  and  families  to  look  after 
aside  from  their  National  Guard  duties. 
Whenever  these  men  are  called  into  serv- 
ice to  aid  the  populace  during  such  emer- 
gencies as  floods,  strike  violence  or  riot- 
ing, they  perform  these  necessary  func- 
tions often  at  great  monetary  sacrifice 
and  personal  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  talking  with  people  in 
the  National  Guard,  I  have  found  that 
their  morale  is  low,  and  I  have  found 
they  feel  they  have  been  unjustly  at- 
tacked. I  for  one  agiee  that  they  have 
been  imjustly  attacked,  and  are  certainly 
entitled  to  an  apology. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
DISORDERS  HAS  PERFORMED  A 
NATIONAL    DISSERVICE 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  a  few  days  ago.  made  a 
critical  and  completely  irresponsible  at- 
tack on  the  National  Guard. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  protect 
the  National  Guard.  The  National  Guard 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  our  national  de- 
fense in  the  various  States  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  will  continue  to  serve  mag- 
nificently in  this  role  despite  any  slan- 
derous and  unfounded  criticisms  that 
may  be  directed  against  it. 
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However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  com- 
pletely incredible  that  the  President's 
Commission  which,  by  the  President's 
own  words,  "will  investigate  the  origins 
of  the  recent  disorders  In  our  cities,"  has 
found  the  time  and  apparently  a  require- 
ment to  deprecate  the  National  Guard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chairman  of 
that  Commission  himself  has  said: 

Certainly  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
this  Commission  is  not  set  up  and  estab- 
lished to  stop  any  riots. 

It  is  our  purpose,  as  you  know,  under  the 
Executive  Order,  to  Inquire  Into  these  mat- 
ters— ^what  caused  them — and  to  take  such 
action  by  way  of  recommendation  Ui  pre- 
vent their  reoccurrence. 

Now,  despite  the  clear-cut  purpose  for 
which  the  Commission  was  appoint,ed,  it 
has  attempted  to  make  the  National 
Guard  a  political  scapegoat  by  apparent- 
ly suggesting  that  alleged  deficiencies  In 
the  Guard  were  In  some  inexplicable  way 
a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  re- 
cent riots. 

The  credibility  of  any  future  recom- 
mendation of  this  Commission  has,  un- 
fortunately, been  seriously  jeopardized 
by  this  voluntary  and  unnecessary  ex- 
cursion into  an  area  which  is  completely 
extraneous  to  the  basic  and  major  issue 
confronting  the  Commission. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  apparent  willing- 
ness, either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  of 
the  members  of  this  Commission  to  be 
used,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  purely  politi- 
cal gesture. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  confine  their  observations  to 
the  vital  issue  which  is  presented  to  them 
and  not  concern  themselves  with  matters 
beyond  their  charter,  and  certainly  be- 
yond thetr  apparent  comprehension. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point,  an  Associated  Press  item,  date- 
line August  12.  1967,  Austin,  Tex.,  re- 
flecting the  indignation  of  a  Texas  State 
govemment  official  over  the  action  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

I  am  sure  that  thinking  Americans  an 
over  the  United  States  share  the  views 
of  Texas  Lt.  Gov.  Preston  Smith  on  this 
matter. 
Texas  Oiticiai,  Attacks  Criticism  or  Gttard 

Austin,  Tes.,  August  12. — ^Texaa  Lt.  Gov. 
Preston  Smith  said  today  that  recent  criti- 
cism of  the  National  Guard  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  CItU  Disorders 
evades  the  Issue  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  Is  ridiculous. 

"The  CommiBslon  is  not  set  up  to  study 
the  National  Guard,  but  rather  to  give  the 
American  people  much  needed  solutloiis  to 
tbe  complex  riots  and  disorders  which  have 
gripped  many  of  oar  cities,"  Smith  aald  In 
a  statement. 

"The  National  Guard  certainly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  causing  any  riots.  I  think  the 
member*  of  that  Commission  should  stop 
using  the  National  Guard  as  a  scapegoat  and 
stop  trying  to  divert  the  people's  attention 
from  the  heart  of  tbe  matter,"  Smith  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  criticism  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  ridiculous  and  scan- 
dalous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  committee  look- 
ing Into  the  National  Guard  right  now, 
headed  by  thie  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HUBERT].  This  committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the 


Guard  can  do.  It  is  amazing  to  me,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  our  committee  has 
control  of  the  National  Gruard,  and  has 
investigative  authority,  we  have  not  yet 
found  out  what  Secretary  McNa- 
mara 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No;  I  do  not  have  time 
to  srield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  very 
sorry,  but  the  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. The  Chair  recognized  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  wishes  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
that  is  different. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  Mr. 
HiiBERT  Is  continuing  a  long  inquiry  into 
the  National  Guard,  he  has  not  found 
out  whether  or  not  it  Is  equipped  to 
handle  these  matters,  and  yet  this  Com- 
mission has  come  out  and  made  this  as- 
tounding discovery. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  where  the 
distinguished  gentleman  [Mr.  RtanI 
comes  from,  a  colored  officer  in  the  Guard 
has  not  found  any  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  look  Into 
the  Guard  and  we  are  going  to  find  out 
what  can  be  done.  But  to  saddle  it  with 
having  anything  to  do  with  these  riots 
is  not  only  ridiculous,  scandalous,  and 
libelous,  it  is  a  villiflcation  heaped  upon 
a  group  of  dedicated  men  who  cannot 
speak  back.  Is  that  what  this  Commission 
was  created  for.  Mr.  Speaker?  God  for- 
bid. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]  has 
expired. 

NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  tto  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  which  issued  a  report 
recently  did  not  have  to  have  hearings 
to  look  at  the  statistics  and  see  that  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  Vietnam  are 
many,  many  fold  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  allowed  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

I  think  the  point  is  weU  taken — that  if 
the  National  Guard  are  going  to  go  into 
riot  areas,  they  would  be  treated  with 
much  more  respect  and  much  more  un- 
derstanding if  they  have  the  same  per- 
centage of  Negroes  in  the  National  Guard 
as  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  today. 


NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  again  regret  that  a 
discussion  of  this  most  Important  nature 
has  wandered  far  afield  from  the  real 
objective  of  any  inquiry  which  might 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  riots  in 
our  cities. 

My  distinguished  coUeague  and  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina, has  outlined  to  you  the  prospect 
of  his  committee  which  he  appointed  for 
looking  into  the  matter  in  a  real  objec- 
tive way. 

Now  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
and  as  chairman  of  any  committee  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing, it  has  been  my  policy,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  my  policy,  not  to  comment 
on  any  matters  before  the  committee 
until  all  hearings  have  been  closed  and 
the  committee  is  ready  to  report. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
President's  panel  has  seen  fit  to  Issue 
something  which  they  know  little  about 
and  find  conclusions  in  an  area  in  which 
they  are  totally  ignorant. 

I  do  not  know  whether  their  comments 
are  valid  or  not,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
indicate  whether  they  are  or  not,  but  I 
do  want  to  tell  this  House  that  on  last 
Friday  morning  the  adjutant  general  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  appeared  before 
my  committee  and  we  had  a  very  profita- 
ble and  rewarding  discussion.  Every 
adjutant  general  in  the  United  States 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  express  him- 
self and  every  Governor  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself.  When  we 
do  conclude  these  hearings,  then  the 
committee  will  be  prepared  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  results  of  its  Inquiries. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HJilBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  the  statistic  quoted  hy  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
EHsorders  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
nationally  in  the  National  Guard  to  1.15 
r>ercent? 

Mr.  H^EKT.  Of  course,  whether  I 
agree  or  not  makes  little  difference  as  to 
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„  gentleman  from  New  York  con- 
I  do  not  share  his  views. 
RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
he  words  of  the  gentleman  be  taken 


TA  speaker.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ^  rords  objected  to. 

Tb  B  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HtBKBT.  His  oonclusloQA  bave  already 
1»Mn  roafhfKl  They  are  prejudicial  and 
lilsob  d. 

Ml.  RIVERS.  Bdr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
m^lary  Inquiry. 

SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 


Tie 
state  tt 


RIVERS.   A   demand   has   been 

mad^   to  take   down   the   gentleman's 

_.  Are  they  confined  to  the  member- 

of  the  House,  or  may  they  Include 

agency  downtown  also? 

SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 

his  parliamentary  inquiry? 

RIVERS.   A   demand   has    been 

to  take  down  the  words  of  the 
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,Tlle  SPEAKER.  A  demand  has  been 
mad!  to  take  down  the  words  of  the 
gent  eman  from  Louisiana. 

M  ■.  RIVERS.  Does  the  rule  confine  it 
to  t4e  Member's  words  with  reference  to 

Member,  or  can  the  demand 

also  to  any  agency  of  the  Govem- 
;  as  well  as  a  Member? 

SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can  only 

upon  the  words  that  were  taken 

,...  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 

I  particular  use  of  the  word  "bigoted" 

consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
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There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Is  not  the  membership  in 
the  Guard  sent  down  on  a  first-come 
first- recognized  basis  from  the  Penta- 
gon? In  other  words,  before  anyone  can 
get  into  the  Guard,  he  has  to  be  on  a 
waiting  list  established  by  the  Penta- 
gon. Is  this  a  fact  or  not? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  This  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  out  of  order.  His 
words  have  been  taken  down,  and  the 
speaker  has  ruled  that  they  were  of  an 
unparliamentary  nature. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  already 
recognized  the  gentleman  without  ob- 
jection. The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
properly  addressing  the  House.  The  point 
of  order  is  overruled. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  320 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


n>t 
House. 
\^thout  objection,  the  gentleman  frwn 

is  recognized  for  the  remain- 

of  his  1  minute  and  the  words  will 
stricken. 

RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gen^msui  yield? 

.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

f  rom  South  Carolina. 

RIVERS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 

_   if   he   will   tell   the    House 

.  or  not  the  Guard  Is  purely  vol- 

and  operating  under  regulations 

from  the  Pentagon  or  the 

of  Defense  concerning  this 

^^IheA    and    alleged    dlscrimhiatlon 
Its  membership. 
HUBERT.  The  Guard  is  strictly  a 
organization.    Its    organiza- 
tional chart  is  set  up  by  the  rules  of  the 
„„..i,  and  related  to  it  is  a  statement 
connection  with  Integration  of  the 
Gu  ird.  Tliere  is  not  a  single  group  imlt 
he  coDflnes  of  the  United  States  or 
Comnonwealth  which  has  any  dis- 
jilnatory  lines,  and  any  man,  whether 
be  a  Negro  or  a  white  man,  can  join 
Ouard  voluntarily,  and  whether  he 
^  Negro  or  a  white  man,  he  must  wait 
Ine  when  he  does  apply  to  join. 

SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Qe^ian  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

r.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
„_a  eonsoit  to  address  the  House  for 
:  olnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
re^iarks. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names : 

[Ron  No.  207) 

Abbltt  Gallagher  Passman 

Adama  Gardner  Pettis 

Andrews,  Garmatz  Phllbln 

N  Dak.  Gibbons  Poage 

Arenda  Goodllng  Pollock 

Ashbrook  Gray  Puclnskl 

Ashley  Green,  Oreg.  P\irceU 

Baring  Hagan  RandaU 

Bates  Halleck  Rarlck 

Blatnlk  Halpem  Reld,  N.T. 

Boiling  Hanna  Reanick 

Brademas  Hansen,  Wash.  Beuss 

Brock  Heckler,  Mass.  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brown,  Calif  Herlong  Roblson 

Brown,  Mich.  Howard  Ronan 

Buchanan  Hungate  Rostenkowski 

Burton,  Calif.  Irwin  Roudebush 

Cabell  Johnson,  Pa.  Sandman 

(;^ller  Kastenmeler  St  Germain 

Chamberlain  Kleppe  Saylor 

Clark  Kluczynskl  Schadeberg 

Corbett  Kupferman  Shrlver 

Oowger  Kuykendall  Smith,  N.T. 

Cramer  Long,  La.  Stanton 

Derwlnskl  Lukens  Stuckey 

Dlggs  MaUUard  Teague,  Calif 

Dlngell  Biathlaa,  Md.  Teague.  Tex. 

Donohue  Matstinaga  Tlernaa 

Dom  MlnshaU  Tunney 

Dow  Monagan  Vigortto 

Downing  Morgan  Watklns 

Dulskl  Morris,  N.  Mex.  WldnaU 

Eckhardt  Murphy,  N.T.  WUllams,  Mlas 

Felghan  M^rs  Willis 

Pino  Nedzl  Wilson,  Bob 

Ford,  Nix  Wilson, 

WUllam  D.  O'Konskl  Charlee  H. 

Fraser  O'Neal,  Ga.  Wydler 

Frellnghuysen    Ottlnger  Wyman 


BRINKMANSHIP  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  disappointment  that  I 
learned  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  widen  our  bombing  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  many 
indications  that  things  were  not  going 
well  in  South  Vietnam.  American  casual- 
ties have  been  increasing,  particularly  in 
relation  to  casualties  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  forces.  The  "revolu- 
tionary development"  or  pacification 
program  in  the  villages  has  been  re- 
ported in  great  trouble,  a  dismal  con- 
trast to  the  confident  predictions  of  re- 
sponsible U.S.  officials  6  and  8  months 
ago.  The  election  campaign,  to  which  so 
much  eflfort  has  been  devoted  over  so 
many  months,  has  virtually  become  a 
farce,  and  last  week  57  House  Democrats 
and  12  Senators  from  both  parties 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  allowing 
these  long-heralded  elections  to  be- 
come a  mockery. 

Tills  weekend  we  have  had  the  ad- 
ministration's answer:  Send  our  fighter- 
bombers  to  within  10  miles  of  the 
Chinese  border;  step  up  bombing  attacks 
on  North  Vietnamese  targets  close  to 
civilian  concentrations. 

In  an  editorial  today  deploring  the 
latest  escalation,  the  New  York  Times 
correctly  states  that  its  most  tragic 
feature  is  that  it  drives  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  peace— the  only  kind  of 
peace  that  is  ultimately  going  to  be 
possible— still  further  into  the  distant 
future. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

EscALATiNC  Into  Dangkb 
United  States  poUcy  in  the  Vietnam  war 
has  now  been  reduced  to  brlnkmanahlp.  The 
Idea  seems  to  be  to  see  how  far  the  United 
States  can  go  without  pulling  Communist 
China  and/or  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  con- 
flict. At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  Is  hoped 
that  escalated  bombing  will  so  punish  North 
Vietnam  that  she  will  sue  for  peace. 

On  both  counts  the  new  poUcy  is  likely  to 
prove  as  futUe  as  it  U  dangerous.  The  mar- 
gin of  safety  against  bombing  mainland 
China  is  being  shrunk  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Testerday,  for  instance.  American 
bombers  carried  the  war  to  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Chinese  border.  Previously,  the  closest 
they  got  was  about  thirty  miles. 

President  Johnson  presumably  is  counting 
on  the  Internal  struggles  In  China,  as  well  as 
its  difficulties  with  Russia,  to  neutralize 
Peking,  no  matter  what  develops — a  fateful 
gamble.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Johnson  can 
turn  to  his  hawkUke  crtUcs  in  Congress  and 
say:  "Tou  see,  we  are  determined  to  carry 
the  war  against  North  Vietnam  to  greater 
and  greater  heights,  so  stop  complaining." 
The  logic  of  the  present  policy  is  under- 
standable    even    though     it     Is     mistaken. 
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Critics  ask  why  American  soldiers  have  to 
fight  In  South  Vietnam  while  vital  targets 
that  might  reduce  North  Vietnam's  war 
capacity  are  immune.  T^e  answer  is  that 
even  saturation  bombing  of  heavily  populat- 
ed areas  promises  limited  military  decisive- 
ness in  a  country  with  as  little  concentra- 
tion of  war  production  and  as  ramified  in- 
filtration routes  as  North  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  bombing  is  much  more  likely  to 
stiffen  Hanoi's  resistance  and  win  it  addi- 
tional sympathy  in  the  world's  eyes. 

Hanoi's  appeal  to  other  Communist  na- 
tions for  active  help  Is  enigmatic,  but  it  Is 
ominous.  Washington  has  been  acting  In  the 
belief  that  Communist  China  will  not  Inter- 
vene with  her  army  unless  China,  herself, 
is  attacked.  However,  Peking  has  stated  a 
willingness  to  send  "volunteers"  if  Hanoi 
asks  for  them. 

The  Soviet  Union,  also,  is  unUkely  to  stand 
back  if  its  ships  are  bombed  or  Interfered 
with.  It  is  ironical  that  the  new  escalation 
comes  just  when  Moscow  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  work  out  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Now  It  will  find  Itself 
under  sharpened  attack  from  pro-Peking 
for  "collaborating"  with  Washington,  a 
charge  the  KremUn  has  shrugged  off  up  to 
now. 

The  most  tragic  feature  of  the  latest 
escalation  la  that  It  drives  the  possibility 
of  a  negotiated  peace — the  only  kind  of 
peace  that  is  ultimately  going  to  be  possible 
— BtUl  further  Into  the  distant  future. 


IN  HONOR  AND  MEMORY  OP 
JOSHUA  BRYAN  LEE 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, death  took  from  our  midst  a  great 
and  distinguished  Oklsdioman,  a  na- 
tional leader  and  statesman,  the  Honor- 
able Joshua  Bryan  Lee.  "Josh,"  as  he 
was  known  to  millions  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, was  a  Member  of  the  Hoxise  during 
the  74th  Congress  and  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
during  the  76th,  77th,  and  78th  Con- 
gresses. 

I  ask  the  House  to  pause  In  its  work  so 
that  due  honor  may  be  given  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  who  ao  faith- 
fully served  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Nation,  which 
claimed  his  love  and  devotion. 

,  Josh  Lee  was  bom  in  Alabama.  When 
he  was  about  2  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Indian  territory.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  public  schools  of  Hobart 
and  Rocky,  Okla.,  and  of  the  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University  at  Shawnee,  and  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman. 

For  many  years  before  coming  to  the 
House  he  served  as  a  teacher  of  public 
speaking  and  head  of  that  department 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  It  was  in 
this  capacity  that  I  came  to  know  him 
well,  and  to  admire  and  love  him.  I  was 
closely  cssociated  with  him  at  the  uni- 
versity where  for  several  years  I  was  one 
of  his  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  now  that  he 
is  gone  from  us  forever,  my  overwhelm- 
ing sorrow  is  consoled  by  my  knowledge 
that  so  fine  and  good,  so  splendid  and  im- 
selfish  servant  of  mankind  is  among  those 


who  live  eternally  with  God  In  heaven 
above. 

As  a  teacher,  Josh  Lee  touched  my  life, 
bringing  to  me  everlasting  benefit  and 
greater  strength  to  face  the  battles  and 
the  trials  of  life.  And  this,  too,  he  did 
for  countless  others.  There  are  a  score 
and  more  of  men  who  are  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  local.  State,  and  National 
Governments  who  owe  in  a  large  measure 
the  realization  of  their  eunbitions  and 
their  ability  to  serve  in  public  positions 
to  tills  remarkable  and  effective  teacher 
and  leader  of  men.  Among  them  have 
been  members  of  Oklahoma's  Legislature, 
State  prosecutors,  and  judges;  many 
Federal  judges  and  one  now  serving  as  a 
justice  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Another  of  his  former  students  and 
close  associates  was  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mike 

MONRONEY. 

Josh  Lee  served  overseas  as  a  combat 
soldier,  a  private  in  World  War  I  for  2 
years.  He  was  a  poet,  an  author  of  excep- 
tional ability,  and  an  orator  who  ranked 
with  the  finest  In  the  land. 

He  served  for  12  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  imtil  his 
resignation  in  1955,  giving  outstanding 
service  to  the  entire  Nation. 

As  a  soldier,  Josh  Lee  served  his  coun- 
try with  courage  and  patriotism,  and  I 
remember  wen  his  frequent  quotation  of 
the  lines: 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  deaa 
who  never  to  himself  hath  said,  "This  is  my 
own,  my  native  land." 

As  a  teacher  his  contribution  to  the 
Nation  has  been  so  great  that  no  man 
can  measure  it.  As  a  lecturer  he  brought 
joy  and  inspiration  Into  the  lives  of 
countless  thousands.  As  a  statesman  he 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  an  immatched  fidelity,  a  sur- 
passing loyalty,  and  a  devotion  which  the 
people  of  CMilahoma  will  long  remember. 

To  Mrs.  Lee  and  their  son  and  daugh- 
ter and  grandchildren  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
I  know  that  only  time  can  assuage  their 
sadnesii,  and  their  grief  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  knowledge  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Josh  Lee's  fellow  men 
loved  him  for  his  unselfish  contributions 
to  the  lives  of  others. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  all 
recognized  the  leadership  of  Josh  Lee 
during  his  lifetime.  It  was  also  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  Iris  pupils  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  When  he  re- 
turned from  World  War  I,  the  student 
body  learned  to  love  him  for  his  leader- 
ship and  devotion  to  his  country.  It  was 
through  his  teaching  and  his  thoughts 
that  many  of  us  learned  the  spirit  of 
good  Americanism,  and  a  strong  coun- 
try. Josh  Lee  contributed  much,  not  only 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  but  to  the 
entire  world,  and  we  wUl  miss  him  In 
the  future. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lee  and 
the  family. 

Mr.  STEED.  1&.  Speaker,  news  of  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  Josh  Lee  at 


his  home  in  Norman,  Okla.,  camo  as  a 
distressing  shock  to  me  as  it  did  to  his 
host  of  friends  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  come  to 
Washington  as  a  clerk  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  In  1935  at  the  same  time  Sen- 
ator Lee  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  friendship  continued  to  grow  sis 
this  brilliant  man  went  on  from  the 
House  to  a  full  term  as  U.S.  Senator, 
and  our  warm  relationship  was  given 
renewed  vigor  In  1949  when  I  first  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  at  which 
time  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

In  addition  to  his  attributes  as  a  leader 
and  great  orator,  one  of  the  quEdities  I 
always  admired  most  about  Senator  Lee 
was  the  fact  that  he  helped  start  many 
other  brilliant  yoimg  Oklahomans  on  the 
road  to  successful  careers.  Perhaps  no 
OklahcHnan  ever  did  more  to  encourage 
young  people  into  puWIc  careers  than  did 
Senator  Lee  and  some  of  our  State's  truly 
great  leaders  got  their  start  in  his  class- 
rooms or  through  his  inspiration. 

When  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
changed  the  congressional  district 
boundaries  for  our  State  last  March, 
Senator  Lee  became  my  constituent.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  me  encour- 
agement and  help  in  meeting  his  friends 
and  neighbors  and  I  looked  forward  to 
a  continued  warm  relationship  with  him. 
My  sense  of  loss  in  his  passing  Is  greater 
because  of  this.  I  extend  my  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  dear  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  one 
of  Oklahoma's  most  eloquent  and  beloved 
statesmen,  the  Honorable  Josh  Lee. 

Both  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  also  as  an  able 
member  of  the  CMl  Aeronautics  Board, 
Josh  Lee  commanded  attention  and  won 
respect  as  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
leader. 

One  of  the  finest  puWic  leakers  of 
this  century.  Josh  Lee  was  a  master  of 
gentle  humor  and  effective  rhetoric.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
most  articulate  spokesmen  during  the 
New  Deal  period  which  brought  many 
legislative  gaiins  to  the  people. 

Josh  Lee  will  be  mourned  by  many 
Americans  who  admired  him  and  re- 
spected him  as  a  fine  public  servant. 

I  will  mourn  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
good  friend  and  able  champion  of  our 
State,  who  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  good  government  in  his  lifetime. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  family 
in  their  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Joshua  Bryan  Lee  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege through  the  years  to  know  him.. 

The  Honorable  Josh  Lee  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  74th  Congress,  and  of  the  U5. 
Senate  during  the  76th,  77th,  and  78th 
Congresses.  He  was  an  able  Representa- 
tive and  Senator,  and  had  the  respect 
and  love  of  liis  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Josh  was  a  man  of  stalwart  character, 
high  integrity,  and  strong  omvlctlons. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
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„ui«  fight  for  what  he  thought  waa 
yet  he  was  always  kind  and  cour- 
md' accorded  those  who  disagreed 

1  im  the  right  of  their  convictions. 

never  narrowmlnded  or  petty. 

Biiout  his  lifetime  he  has  been  de- 

to  the  service  of  his  community, 

and  Nation. 

ni-e  will  never  be  another  such 
Ls  the  Honorable  Josh  Lee.  I  am 
that  he  was  an  Oklahoman,  and 
proud  to  have  caUed  him  friend— 
ieed  will  be  missed.  I  extend  my 
uid  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  dear 
md  family. 


OPNERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

Liious  consent  that  all  my  Okla- 

colleagues  and  all  Members  of  the 

who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 

e  days  In  which  to  extend  their 

_  on  the  life  and  service  of  the 

"honorable  Josh  Lee. 

SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 

ordered. 

was  no  objection. 
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albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xious  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
Ittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
,Uon  and  Labor  may  be  permitted 
diirlng  general  debate  today. 
J  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 

was  no  objection. 


Mr 
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PERMISSION   FOR   SUBCOMMIT^ 

^       PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND   WEL- 

rvixCE,    OP    THE    COMMirTEE    ON 

I  JTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 

B  tERCE  TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 

r  ebate  today 


tentlon  a  talk  deUvered  last  month  in 
New  Orleans  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  CoUege  and  University  Busi- 
ness Officers  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe. 
chairman  of  Pan  American  Worid  Air- 

w&ys 

I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  prerogative 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr  Tbrnan]  ;  in  fact,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful for  his  calling  It  to  our  attention.  But, 
I  was  so  Impressed  with  Mr.  Trippe's 
message,  including  his  thoughtful  refer- 
ence to  the  late  Honorable  John  E 
Fogarty,  that  I  prefer  to  bring  several 
highlights  of  his  address  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  aware,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
who  are  concerned  with  the  rising  cost 
of  higher  education  are,  of  the  dedicated 
work  Mr  Trippe  has  done  in  provoking 
congressional  and  public  consciousness 
in  the  area  of  medical  research. 

He  is  convinced,  after  a  great  deal  of 
personal  factfinding,  that  private  uni- 
versities are  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  and  that  this  depend- 
ence wUl  increase  rather  than  decrease 
with  the  acceptance  of  further  research 
responsibilities  by  {he  institutions. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  Tulane  Uni- 
versity was  one  o'  "  Ir.  Trippe's  hosts,  the 
same  situation  exists  locally.  Under  di- 
rect grant  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Tu- 
lane's  splendid  medical  school  received 
slightly  more  than  $36,000  for  just  two 
research  projects  in  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year.  More  have  followed  at 
Tulane  and  more  will. 

Multiply  Tulane  by  the  hundreds  of 
excellent  institutions  of  higher  learning 
all  over  this  country  working  for  HEW 
and  you  will  quickly  envisage  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  operation,  as  Mr.  Trippe 
did  in  New  Orleans  when  he  said: 


ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
Lxuaious  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
on  PubUc  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
ittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
_.3rce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
«  general  debate  today. 
•  "he  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
!  o  ordered. 
'  iliere  was  no  objection. 
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Kir  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ui  anlmous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
fr>m  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
m  iy  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tt  e  Rbcord. 

niie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentieman    from 


tie 

O  dahoma' 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
ri  centiy  remarks  were  made  on  this  floor 
b  r  the  young  and  able  gentieman  from 
B  hode  Island  [Mr.  TrrawAifl.  These  re- 
n  arks  quite  properly  brought  to  our  at- 


Thls  audience,  In  fact  all  college  and  uni- 
versity bUBlnees  officers  throughout  the  land, 
knows  that  higher  education  In  the  United 
States  ...  is  a  costly  necessity.  Also,  that 
It  costs  some  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year. 
This  figure  ...  Is  no  doubt  engraved  on 
your  collective  mind. 

The  general  public,  however,  has  no  con- 
cept that  higher  education  In  the  United 
States  U  costly,  and  that  It  now  costs  as 
much  as  twenty  billion  dollars. 

Today's  twenty  billion  dollar  a  year  pro- 
eram  for  higher  education  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  colossal  achievement— a  true 
partnership  between  private  giving,  the  his- 
torical contributions  of  the  several  states 
and.  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Fed- 
eral government  also. 

Should  there  exist  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  my  colleagues  that  higher  educa- 
tion costs  are  borne  only  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  with  the  univer- 
sities the  participating  beneficiaries,  let 
these  words  of  Mr.  Trippe  put  them  at 
ease: 

How  has  this  vast  twenty  billion  dollar 
program  for  higher  education  been  financed? 
Half  amounting  to  ten  billion  dollars  .  .  . 
U  entirely  the  contribution  of  the  private 
sector— both  Individuals  and  organizations. 
Large  Individual  gifts  and  bequests  led  the 
way  Endowment  Income  came  next.  Oon- 
tributlons  by  foundations  and  business  cor- 
porations foUowed.  Annual  alumni  giving, 
another  private  source  of  Income,  Is  becom- 
ing more  Important  every  year. 


Mr  Speaker,  each  year  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  tiie  Congress  make 
generous  provisions  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  these  research  projects, 
conducted  by  private  universities  under 
private  guidance  and  direction.  The  uni- 
versities obtaining  these  grants  keep  a 
trust  with  their  Government,  and  their 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
schools  to  guarantee  that  the  research 
will  multiply  as  multiplication  demands. 
Mr.  Trippe's  thinking  in  this  matter 
is  most  profound.  Let  me  quote  again  a 
few  more  paragraphs  from  his  New  Or- 
leans speech: 

What  win  It  cost  to  double  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  over  the  next 
seven  years?  You,  the  business  officers  of 
American  higher  education,  will  again  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  it  will  cost,  annually, 
not  less  than  forty  billion  dollars— and  I 
am  talking  about  dollars  of  today's  value. 

The  Federal  Government  could  and  In 
my  opinion,  should  contribute  the  necessary 
seventeen  and  one-half  billion  dollars— but 
only  if  the  Federal  Program  in  higher  edu- 
cation, is  steered  on  a  sound  and  prudent 
course— a  course  to  avoid  the  two  rocky 
shoals  that  He  ahead.  These  two  rocky 
shoals— as  cleariy  visible,  as  were  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  to  Ulysses  in  the  ancient  myth- 
are  the  risk  that: 

First.  Government  funds,  research  grants 
in  particular,  be  allocated  on  a  regional  or 
geographical  basis;  and. 

Second,  the  allocation  of  research  grants 
be  allocated  by  any  standard  other  than  the 
competence  and  distinction  of  the  research 
scholar  or  scientist  concerned,  and  the  ade- 
qxiacy  of  facilities  available  to  him  and  his 
coworkers  for  a  proposed  proJect--all 
weighed,  solely.  In  relation  to  the  potential 
benefit  of  the  research  to  the  American  peo- 
pie. 

The  fatal  defect,  of  course,  with  any  plan 
of  allocation  based  on  region  or  geography, 
is  that  exceptional  scholars  and  exceptional 
scientists  tend  to  attract  one  another  and  to 
work  in  groups.  They  do  not,  and  never  will, 
obey  the  laws  of  equal  distribution  No  demo- 
cratic government  could,  or  should,  dctate 
to  scholars  and  scientists  v  aere  they  vrtU  live 
and  where  they  will  work. 

To  award  Federal  research  grants  on  a  re- 
gional or  geographical  basis  or  to  award  re- 
search grants  on  a  standard  other  than  the 
distinction  and  competence  of  the  researcher 
and  the  adequacy  of  faciUties  available  to 
him  weighed  solely  m  terms  of  long-range 
benefits  to  the  nation,  would  be  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  higher  education. 

If  the  program  for  Increased  Federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  should  end  up  on 
ihe  shoals  of  either  ScyUa  or  Charybdis— 
scientists,  scholars,  educators  and  trustees  as 
well  as  state  legislators  and  members  of  the 
Congress— in  fact,  people  everywhere— 
would  lose  confidence.  The  P';?f  a^,^°^i,^ 
be  out  of  step  and  Incompatible  with  the 
accepted  standards  of  higher  education. 
Without  continued  public  support,  the  Fed- 
eral program  would  soon  founder.  The  on 
time"   doubling  of  higher  education  would 

fall 

If  Congress  and  the  Executive  steer  the 
Federal  program  to  avoid  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis golden  years  are  ahead  for  American 
higher  education— not  only  In  science  and 
technology,  but  In  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  as  well. 

These  would  be  golden  years,  too,  for  the 
whole  American  people— golden  years,  in  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  accomplishment. 
Golden  years  In  better  health  and  longer 
life  expectance.  Golden  years  m  a  stiU  higher 
standard  of  Uvlng.  Above  all,  golden  years  be- 
cause of  greater  safety  and  security  for  the 
nation  in  a  troubled  w<»ld. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  John  Fogarty 
very  much  envied  his  reputation  as  the 
father  and  protector  of  public  health. 
Almost  from  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1940,  John  Fogarty  dedi- 
cated himself  to  public  health.  He  was 
aided  hi  this  great  concern  by  many 
persons  from  private  life,  not  the  least 
of  whom  was  J.  T.  Trippe. 

Together  they  worked  and  planned  to 
make  more  university  scientific  and  med- 
ical research  data  and  experience  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  expanded 
research  grants.  They  made  a  fine  and 
successful  team. 

I  was  quite  moved,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
Mr.  Trippe's  testimonial  to  John  Fogarty 
and  to  some  of  his  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  who  are  allied  with  him  in  his 
dedicated  endeavor: 

In  Congress,  I  would,  of  course,  give  high 
credit  to  John  Fogarty,  the  dedicated  legis- 
lator, who  unfortunately  passed  away  some 
months  ago.  John  Fogarty  will  be  remem- 
bered alwajrs  as  a  great  leader  In  the  cause 
of  American  medical  research.  We  give  credit, 
also,  to  Melvln  Laird,  John  Fogarty's  close 
ally  and  co-leader  In  the  medical  research 
field.  We  would  Include  also  Senators  Lister 
Hill  and  Norris  Cotton,  both  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Federal  program  for  higher 
education — and,  of  course,  our  good  friend 
Congressman  Emillo  Daddario,  who  Is  with 
us  on  this  platform  today.  Their  efforts  have 
made  the  Federal  Educational  program 
workable,  supportable  and  acceptable  to  the 
Congress  and  even  to  that  worthy  watchdog 
of  the  public  treasury,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  covering  med- 
ical research  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 
has  passed  the  Congress.  There  are  few 
minor  differences  between  the  thoughts 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  that  cannot 
be  clarified  in  conference. 

There  are  manj'  men  like  Mr.  Trippe 
from  all  sections  of  this  country  who  are 
concerned  for  the  future  of  the  research 
program.  I  would  hope  that  their  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  has  gotten  through 
and  tha';  expansion  of  this  excellent  pro- 
gram will  carry  on  with  continued  Gov- 
ernment support  and  encouragement. 


that  seem  to  find  It  necessary  to  des- 
ecrate this  beautiful  highway  are  the 
following:  The  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  the  Shoreham,  the  Hotel  Harring- 
ton, the  Linden  Hill  Hotel  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  the  Governors  House  Motor  Hotel 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  Howard  Johnson 
Motor  Lodge  in  Washington,  and  the 
South  Gate  Motor  Hotel  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  Washing- 
ton area  institutions  which  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  attractions  in  the 
Capital  City  should  be  first  to  recognize 
the  need  for  preserving  the  esthetic 
value  of  our  public  highways. 


PRESERVING  THE  BEAUTY  OF 
OUR  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing It  was  my  privilege  to  again  drive 
on  Interstate  70  between  Breezewood, 
Pa.,  and  Hancock,  Md.,  a  stretch  of 
highway  which  I  consider  a  masterpiece 
In  design,  providing  one  of  the  most 
scenic  vistas  available  in  the  AUeghenles 
and  In  the  United  States. 
'  One  of  the  most  disturbing  assaults  on 
this  fine  example  of  highway  develop- 
ment Is  the  billboard  advertising  by 
Washington  area  hotels  and  motels  on 
that  portion  of  the  highway  that  passes 
through  southern  Pennsylvania.  These 
billboard  advertisers  are  scavengers  of 
the  public  Investment  In  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Among  the  institutions 


INVESTIGATION  OF  OEO  REQUEST- 
ED—ACCUSATION OF  ORDERING 
RIFLE  SIGHTS  FOR  USE  IN  RIOTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revela- 
tion this  last  weekend  In  Houston  that  a 
representative  of  the  local  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  had  ordered  seven 
telescopic  rifie  sights  convinces  me  once 
and  for  all  that  an  Investigation  by  a 
congressional  committee  in  Houston  is 
mandatory  in  order  that  the  citizens  of 
Harris  County  have  the  full  facts. 

I  refer  to  order  No.  119-67,  signed  by 
the  property  control  manager  of  the 
Houston-Harris  County  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  approved  both 
by  contracts  division  of  OEO  here  in 
Washington  and  a  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration utilization  officer. 

The  Houston  OEO  is  being  accused  of 
ordering  the  rifle  sights  for  use  In  riots. 
The  Houston  OEO  is  saying  the  sights 
were  ordered  for  conversion  to  micro- 
scopes to  be  used  In  a  manpower  pro- 
gram. And  there  Is  some  speculation  that 
since  the  sights  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Air  Force  free,  that  one  individual  in 
the  Houston  OEO  just  wanted  to  obtain 
them  to  give  to  his  friends  for  their  deer 
rifles. 

Whatever  the  motive,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  incident  indicates  a  gross  stupidity 
on  the  pairl  of  OEO.  In  this  critical  siun- 
mer  period  of  civil  unrest,  a  citizen  of 
Houston  might  well  believe  that  the 
scopes  were  ordered  for  use  in  a  disturb- 
ance. After  reading  of  the  sniping  In- 
cidents in  Detroit,  Newark,  and  other 
cities,  it  is  understandable  that  a  Hous- 
ton citizen  might  view  an  order  for 
scopes  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  his 
community. 

The  ordering  of  the  scopes  was  re- 
vealed only  a  week  after  the  facts  were 
released  that  the  Houston  OEO  had  hired 
two  young  men  under  Indictment  for 
murder  In  connection  with  the  death  of 
a  police  officer  In  the  recent  disturbances 
at  Texas  Southern  University.  These  men 
were  subsequently  removed  from  the 
Federal  payroll,  but  not  before  Houston 
citizens  were  again  upset  by  an  act  of 
the  OEO  totally  lacking  in  judgment. 


Both  cases  enforce  my  request  for  an 
Impartial  congressional  Investigation  of 
the  true  facts.  When  the  OEO  in  Wash- 
ington was  first  called  regarding  the 
order  for  the  telescopic  sights,  they  said 
the  story  was  a  "hoax."  This  quickly  was 
disproved  since  a  copy  of  the  order  was 
produced  showing  that  the  requisition 
had  been  approved  by  a  staff  member  of 
the  OEO  Contracts  Division  here  in 
Washington.  When  this  fact  was  known, 
the  story  then  developed  that  the  OEO 
In  Houston  had  intended  to  convert  the 
sights  into  microscopes.  I  guess  this  in- 
terpretation is  possible  although  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  22-inch  microscope  is 
rather  unwieldy.  Also,  after  checking 
with  an  official  of  a  company  which  man- 
ufactures telescopic  sights,  I  find  that  a 
conversion  such  as  this  is  impractical. 
But  whatever  the  motive,  the  citizens  of 
Harris  County  must  have  the  full  facts. 
So  I  recommend  an  investigation  of 
the  incident  and  urge  the  committee  to 
find  answers  to  the  following  questions 
as  a  start: 

First.  Whose  idea  was  it  to  order  the 
scopes  in  the  first  place,  the  person  sign- 
ing the  order  or  a  higher  official  in  the 
Houston  OEO? 

Second.  In  what  phase  of  the  man- 
power program  were  microscopes 
needed? 

Third.  Had  a  full  cost  study  been  made 
to  compare  the  cost  of  a  new  microscope 
versus  the  cost  of  converting  a  22-inch 
telescopic  sight  for  a  high-powered  rifle 
to  a  microscope? 

Fourth.  Why  did  the  Washington  OEO 
office  first  say  the  order  was  a  "hoax"? 
Fifth.  Has  any  other  equipment  which 
might  prove  useful  to  militants  in  a  riot 
been  ordered  by  the  Houston  OEO,  such 
as  walkie-talkies,  and  so  forth? 

Sixth.  Why  did  the  civilian  employee 
of  the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
turn  down  the  order? 

Seventh.  Why  did  this  same  employee 
tell  the  chief  of  police  In  Houston  that 
"someone  else  Is  Involved  and  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  it"? 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INTER- 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  on  the  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  year  1966  imder  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256, 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act). 

This  report  covers  a  period  which  saw 
the  completion  of  two  decades  of  in- 
ternational educational  exchange  and 
the  laying  of  new  foundations  for  its 
future.  The  groundwork  done  this  year 
led  eventually  to  the  passage  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of   1966,   a 
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us  from  our  fellow  men.  The 
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._,  scholars  and  leading  special- 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  effective 
for   dispelling   Ignorance,   prej- 
and  International  suspicion, 
educational  and  cultural  exchange 
is  a  relatively  small  but  highly 
instrument    in    international 
,  It  enlists  the  participation  of 
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of  an  author,  whether  he  la  read  by  five 
hundred  readers  or  by  five  hundred  thou- 
sand; U  he  can  select  the  flre  hundred,  he 
reaches  the  five  hundred  thousand." 

The  program  Is  not  a  "crash"  one,  but  ts 
designed,  Uke  education  Itself,  to  plant  and 
cultivate  the  seed  of  understanding,  which, 
having  germinated  and  taken  root,  quietly 
flourishes. 

Too  often  today  men  are  tempted  to 
think,  in  Emerson's  phrase,  that  "things  are 
m  the  saddle."  Educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change reminds  us  that  It  Is  not  on  things — 
not  on  machinery  and  gadgetry — but  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  that  the  human 
fate  depends.  Our  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  are  person  oriented. 
They  are  our  American  testimonial  to  the 
belief  that,  though  mountains  cannot  meet, 
people  always  can. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  Congress. 
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commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
'tHK  Whitb  House,  Aufpist  14.  1967. 


HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 

.  consent  that  the  last  paragraph 

the  two  quotations  of  the  Presi- 

;'s  message  be  read  again  by  the 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 

ordered. 
'  ^bere  was  no  objection, 
"lie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
kccwdanee  with  the  request  the  para- 
referred  to  by  the  dlsting\iished 
lan  from  Missouri, 
rhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  845)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Nebraska  Mid-State  division,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMn-TEE   OT  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  Hbuse  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  Of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  845) ,  with  Mr. 
JoELsoN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  deny  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  Important  of  our 
responsibilities,  and  that  the  authoriza- 
tion program,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion program  in  the  various  departments 
concerned,  of  good  water  resource  de- 
velopment sliould  be  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

In  each  one  of  the  departments  and 
in  each  one  of  the  agencies  which  are 
involved  in  the  water  resources  program 
it  is  necessary  to  have  authorizations  in 
the  pipeline,  one  might  say.  so  that  the 
agency  having  control  is  able  to  carry 
on  an  engineering  program — a  finan- 
cially feasible  and  efficient  program. 

The  projects  to  be  considered  today 
are  excellent  projects.  They  are  projects 


which  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
feasibility  requirements  of  water  re- 
sources programs. 

The  first  criterion,  of  course,  is  the 
matter  of  physical  feasibility.  The  first 
and  most  important  one  of  the  feasibil- 
ity requirements  in  this  particular  is  the 
availability  of  water.  The  water  is  avail- 
able in  each  one  of  these  projects. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  being  able  physi- 
cally to  construct  a  proj'ect  and  to  de- 
liver the  water  to  where  it  is  intended  to 
go  and  to  be  used.  That  feasibility  re- 
quirement is  present. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  economic 
feasibility  of  the  project.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  figuring  whether  or  not  the  bene- 
fits which  would  be  derived  on  a  local, 
regional,  and  national  basis  would  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  project  over  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years.  These  projects  meas- 
ure up  in  this  respect. 

Next  Is  the  question  of  financial  feas- 
ibility, of  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government,  which  furnishes  the  money 
for  the  construction  of  these  projects, 
will  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  which  are  presently  in  existence 
so  far  as  water  resources  development 
programs  are  concerned.  These  projects 
measure  up  in  this  respect.  The  repay- 
ment is  to  be  made  in  a  period  of  50 
years. 

So  far  as  the  two  projects  which  we 
bring  before  the  House  today  are  con- 
cerned, the  requirements  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  having  to  do  with  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  usually  brings 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
dividual or  single  authorizations,  as  to 
these  instances. 

That  is  true  today.  We  have  two  proj- 
ects. They  might  have  been  placed  to  an 
omnibus  bill  If  we  followed  the  procedure 
of  other  committees,  but  we  do  not  follow 
such  procedures.  We  bring  these  two 
projects  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration on  the  merits  of  each  one. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I.  for  just  a 
few  mmutes,  turn  to  my  written  manu- 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  bills  which  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
brings  to  the  floor  today  are  bills  which 
authorize  the  first  two  reclamation 
projects  Improved  by  the  committee  in 
the  90th  Congress.  The  authorization  of 
these  two  projects  will  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure to  the  years  ahead  of  roughly 
$200  million,  an  amount  which  is  some- 
what less  than  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  reclamation  construc- 
tion during  the  last  several  years.  Both 
of  the  projects  tovolved  in  the  bills  be- 
fore us  today — the  midstate  project  in 
Nebraska,  and  the  San  Felipe  project  to 
California — are  projects  which  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  which  merit  author- 
ization at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  flrst  field 
hearmgs  which  I  conducted  after  as- 
suming chairmanship  of  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  a  hearing  on  the  midstate  rec- 
lamation project  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
in  October  1955.  The  midstate  project  has 
been  under  consideration  to  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  Congress  conttouously 
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stoce  that  time.  There  have  been  serious 
problems  to  connection  with  the  mid- 
state  project  and  also  to  connection  with 
the  Missouri  River  Basto  project  as  a 
whole,  which  have  had  to  be  overcome 
before  this  project  could  be  approved. 
Initially,  the  local  district  felt  that  it 
could  construct  and  operate  the  project 
and  the  flrst  legislation  was  to  the  form 
of  a  request  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Government.  When  local  construction 
became  impractical  because  of  ristog 
construction  costs  and  other  factors,  the 
legislation  was  ch£inged  to  brtog  the 
project  under  reclamation  law  and  pro- 
vide for  Federal  construction  as  a  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basto  project.  In 
this  way.  the  midstate  project  was  made 
eligible  for  ftoanclal  sissistance  from 
Missouri  Basto  power  revenues.  While 
this  procedure  made  it  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate project  feasibility  for  Mid- 
State,  the  proposed  Integration  came  at 
a  time  when  the  Missouri  River  Basto 
power  system  was  operating  to  the  red 
and  the  committee  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  more  obliga- 
tions against  the  power  revenues  until 
the  entire  system  was  placed  to  a  sound 
financial  iwsition.  After  a  couple  of 
years'  delay  and  much  urging  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  Department,  several  actions 
were  taken  by  the  Department,  toclud- 
Ing  an  tocrease  in  power  rates,  which 
permitted  us  to  go  ahead  with  further 
development. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  authorized  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  and  now,  with 
all  the  problems  resolved,  we  are  recom- 
mendtog  that  the  midstate  division  be 
authorized. 

The  Mid-State  division  is  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  located  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River  in  central  Nebras- 
ka and  covertog  an  area  which  Is  10  to 
20  miles  wide  and  over  100  miles  to 
length.  The  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $106  million  and.  as  already  indi- 
cated, it  will  be  integrated  physically  and 
flnancially  with  the  other  works  bemg 
constructed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  out- 
door recreation  benefits  which  the  Mid- 
State  division  will  provide  are  all  very 
much  needed  to  the  project  area.  Acceler- 
ated and  concentrated  pumptog  for  Ir- 
rigation purposes  has  caused  ground 
water  levels  to  gradually  decline.  Con- 
tinued pumptog  without  recharge  of  the 
underground  sources  will  have  a  serious 
adverse  economic  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  With  respect  to  flood 
control,  the  area  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  flood  c.amage  from  time  to  time 
and  the  proposed  project  works  would 
reduce  this  damage  to  the  future.  One 
of  the  worst  floods  in  recent  years  oc- 
curred at  the  very  time  this  year  when 
the  committee  was  considering  this  legis- 
lation. Stoce  the  hearings,  the  committee 
has  been  advised  that,  had  the  Mid-State 
project  been  constructed  and  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  this  recent  flood,  it  would 
have  prevented  damages  totaltog  about 
$4  million.  With  respect  to  the  recreation 
development,  it  will  provide  much-needed 
recreational  opportunities  in  an  area 
where  such  opportunities  are  few  at  the 
present  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  potot  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Kenneth  Holum  imder  date  of 
August  1,  1P67.  tocluding  certato  data 
submitted  to  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  84-801 : 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Watne  N.  Aspinaix, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Asfinau,:    Enclosed  Is  a  state- 
ment setting  out  In  tabular  form  the  esti- 
mated additional  man-years  of  civilian  em- 
ployment and  expenditures  for  the  flrst  five 
years  of  the  proposed  Nebraska  Mid-State  di- 
vision  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(H.R.  427  and  HJi.  845).  This  statement  Is 

1st  year 


required  to  be  Included  with  legislative  re- 
ports deaUng  with  legislation  which.  If  en- 
acted, will  entail  an  estimated  annual  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  In  excess  of 

ei,ooo,ooo. 

The  Department  hopes  that  the  Informa- 
tion contained  therein  will  aid  your  Com- 
mittee In  Its  deliberations  regarding  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  HoLtrM, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Prom  the  Department  of  the  Interior) 
Subject  matter:  BIU  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Mid -State  division,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Nebraska. 
EsUmattd  addlUonal  man-year  of  civilian 
employment  and  expenditures  for  the  flrst 
five  years  of  proposed  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams: 


2d  year 


3d  year 


4th  year 


Mh  year 


Estimated  additional  man-years  of  civilian  em- 
ployment: 

Executive  direction  (total) o 

Administrative  services  and  support: 

Clerical 1,4 

Personnel 0 

Total,    administrative    services    and 

support 1.4 

Substantive  (program): 

Engineering  aides 16.8 

Engineers ._. 5.6 

Geologists 2.1 

Agriculturists 2. 8 

Economists 2. 1 

Land  appraisers 0 

Total,  substantive 29.4 

Total,  estimated  additional  man-years 

of  civilian  employment 30.8 

Estimated  additional  expenditures: 

Personal  services J246  400 

All  other 153,600 

Total,  estimated  additional  expenditures. . .  400, 000 
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Mr.  CSiairman,  we  have  concluded  that 
the  Mid-State  division  is  urgently  need- 
ed and  that  it  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  authorization  at  this  time. 
There  was  no  opposition  in  the  commit- 
tee to  the  approval  of  this  project  and 
the  legislation.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
H.R.  845,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  rise  to  support  of  H.R. 
845,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
matotato  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  matotenance  of  a  multipurpose  wa- 
ter project  along  the  Platte  River  to  cen- 
tral Nebraska,  to  provide  Irrigation  and 
flood  control  beneflts  and  water  based 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Mid-State 
division  is  $106,135,000,  which  will  be  to- 


tegrated  physically  and  flnancially  with 
the  other  works  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basto  project. 

Origtoally.  the  Nebraska  Mid-State 
Reclamation  District  sought  to  finance 
and  construct  this  project  locally.  As 
a  result  of  this  planning,  and  action,  the 
local  contribution  to  this  project  has  de- 
creased the  overall  expenditures  to  de- 
termining its  feasibility. 

The  need  for  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Mid-State  division  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  are 
clear.  Declining  groundwater  levels  to 
the  Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation 
District  have  resulted  because  of  the  to- 
creased  pumping  for  irrigation.  This  sit- 
uation has  reached  the  potot  where  the 
economy  of  the  area  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected without  the  opportunity  for  the 
underground  sources  of  supply  to  be  re- 
charged. 

Another  project  benefit  tovolves  flood 
control.  The  Mid-State  project  area  has 
suffered  severe  damages  because  of  the 
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examining  the  financial  aspects  of 
project,  I  think  it  important  to  state 
erf  the  estimated  costs  of  $106,135,- 
•  total  of  $77,353,000  is  repayable 

the  proposed  project  a  cost  bene- 
.^  of  1.25  to  1.0. 

Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
r  and  Insular  Affairs  has  reported 
legislation  favorably  with  amend- 

and  recommended  that  the  bin  be 
^.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
passage  of  this  bill. 

JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as 

■  eonsnme. 

.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chalr- 

of  the  fun  committee  has  given  the 

background  and  need  for  the  Mid-State 

dlvsion.  J  i  ., 

shan  discuss  in  a  Uttle  more  detail 
thd  plan  of  development  and  the  flnan 
dial  picture. 

diversion  dam  would  be  constructed 
acitoss  the  Platte  River  about  7  miles  east 
trf  ffixlngton,  Nebr. 

be 

flo 
in 
nol'th 


f„  that  point.  Platte  River  water  would 
liverted  into  a  main  supply  canal  and 
>  »dway  and  conveyed  to  a  system  of  23 
it  ETConnected  ravine  reservoirs  on  the 
1  side  of  the  Platte  River  with  a 
total  conservation  capacity  of  about  290,- 
001  acre-feet. 

Other  works  include  the  lower  mid- 
sti  te  canal  and  floodway  and  three  addi- 
tic  nal  floodways  to  serve  the  dual  f unc- 
ticns  of  conveying  irrigation  water  to 
ths  project  lands  and  conveying  flood- 
flc  ws  to  the  Platte  River. 

One  smaU  powerplant  with  a  capacity 
of  16  800  kUowatts  win  be  constructed  to 
fumtah  Irrigation  pumping  power,  and 
XX  natocks  win  be  added  at  three  other 
di  ms  for  the  possible  addition  of  power- 
pi  mts  In  the  future. 

An  irrigation  distribution  system,  sur- 
fjce  and  subsurface  drainage  facilities. 
aitd  fish  and  wildUle  and  recreation 
f J  clliUes  are  also  included  in  the  project 

an. 

The  water  supply  for  the  Mid-State 
d  vision  win,  for  the  most  part,  come 
f iom  the  Platte  River. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
state  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Mid-State 
Elstrict  an  testified  that  there  was  an 
aieguate  supply  for  the  project. 

Stream  discharge  records  for  the  Platte 
itiver  were  furnished  to  the  committee 
t  >  substantiate  this  conclusion. 

The  proposed  Mid-SUte  project  works 
\  iU  provide  a  regulated  gravity  and  weU 
(ombination  water  supply  for  140.000 
t  cres,  of  which  96.000  acres  are  currently 
1  elng  served  by  private  wells  and  44.000 
icres  are  not  now  irrigated. 

An  additional  163,000  acres  of  presently 
1  rrigated  land  wlU  Indirectly  benefit  as  a 
]  esult  of  atabilization  of  the  ground  wa- 
ler  cupidy. 


Substantial  fiood  protection  for  the 
area  wiU  be  provided  by  operation  of  the 
reservoirs  in  combination  with  the  canals 
and  floodways. 

The  flood  control  benefits  which  are  a 
measure  of  flood  damages  prevented  are 
estimated  at  $518,000  annuaUy. 

As  Chairman  Aspirall  has  stated,  naa 
the  project  been  in  operation  during  the 
recent  flood  an  estimated  $4  mfflion  In 
damages  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  outdoor  recreational  opportuni- 
ties win  be  provided  by  development  at 
selected  sites  on  the  reservoirs  by  the 
estabUshment  of  wUdlife  refuges  and 
hunting  areas.  . 

The  cost  of  the  Mid-State  division  at 
present  price  levels  is  estimated  at  $106,- 
135,000. 

This  amount  includes  $1,542,000  for 
penstocks  to  provide  lor  the  possible  fu- 
ture addition  of  three  small  powerplants. 
If.  at  some  future  date,  these  power- 
plants  are  determined  to  be  feasible,  they 
can  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
added  to  the  project. 

If  the  penstocks  are  not  Included  now 
as  part  of  the  dams.  It  wiU  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  add  the  powerplants  later. 

The  remainder  of  the  Mid-State  divi- 
sion cost  is  allocated  as  follows:  $76,831,- 
000  to  irrigation.  $12,831,000  to  flood  con- 
trol, and  $14,931,000  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

The  $76,831,000  aUocated  to  Irrigation 
win  be  repaid  in  a  50-year  period  on  an 
interest-free  basis  pursuant  to  Federal 
reclamation  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  $44,350,000,  or  58 
percent  of  the  irrigation  allocation  can 
be  repaid  by  the  water  users  themselves. 
The  balance  of  $32,481,000  win  be  re- 
turned within  the  50-year  period  from 
power  revenues  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project. 

The  costs  anocated  to  flood  control  are 
nonreimbursable    pursuant    to    existing 

l&w 

WHh  respect  to  the  costs  aUocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wUdlif e  enhance- 
ment, local  Interest  wUl  repay  with  inter- 
est one-half  the  separable  cost  for  these 
purposes  amounting  to  $544,000,  while 
the  remaining  amount  of  $14,409,000  win 
be  nonreimbursable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

The  $1,542,000  for  the  penstocks  wUl 
be  repaid  with  interest  from  power  rev- 
enues of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
The  Mid-State  division  is  an  excellent 
project  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

The  estimated  project  benefits  totaling 
$5,660,000  annually  exceed  the  annual 
costs  in  a  ratio  of  1.25  to  1. 

If  direct  benefits  only  are  considered, 
the  benefit- cost  ratio  is  1.20  to  1. 

The  committee  amended  the  biU  to 
make  It  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
which  was  enacted  in  the  last  Congress 
and  which  provides  uniform  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  recreation  and  fish  and 
wlldUfe  benefits  and  costs  in  connection 
with  water  projects. 

The  committee  also  wrote  Into  the  leg- 
islation a  ceUing  on  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  construction 
of  the  project. 


The  amoimt  Is  $106,135,000  based  on 
the  latest  cost  estimates,  and  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  changes  In  price  levels. 
One  other  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  for  the  project  can 
be  appropriated  and  no  construction  can 
be  started  untU  the  midstate  district 
has  obtained  Individual  water  user  con- 
tracts covering  140.000  acres  of  land. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
provide  assurance  that  the  project  will 
be  built  as  planned  and  that  the  irriga- 
tion costs  can  be  repaid. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  held  fuU  and 
complete  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

The  hearings  are  printed  and  available 
to  each  Member. 

Whfie  there  is  some  local  opposition 
to  the  Mid-State  division,  it  is  not  sub- 
stantial compared  with  the  large  per- 
centage of  local  support. 

The  official  position  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  Is  one  of  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  authorization  and  construction  of 
the  project. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
midstate  division  is  a  sound  project  from 
an  economic,  engineering,  and  financial 
standpoint. 

It  is  urgently  needed  and  Important  to 
the  economic  wen-being  of  the  area. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  Mid-State 
division  and  this  legislation  to  authorize 
its  construction. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin!. 

Mr   MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  commend  and  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  and  also 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  minority  side 
of  this  committee,  for  their  carefa.  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  program 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  mid- 
state  project.  .   .     ,      *  J    („ 
The  midstate  project   Is   located   in 
south  central  Nebraska  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River,  and  it  covers  an 
area  In  width— north  to  south— of  ap- 
proximately 10  miles,  and  in  length- 
east  to  wes1^-of  100  mnes.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 550,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  MW -State  District  boundaries,   of 
which  about  363.000  acres  are  designated 
as  arable.  Some  260,000  acres  are  now  un- 
der irrigation  from  over  5,200  irrigation 
wells  in  this  three-county  area.  Of  this 
acreage,  according  to  a  1958  survey,  96.- 
000  acres  would  receive  water  from  the 
district  and  44,000  acres,  which  In  1958, 
was  dry  land  farming,  would  also  receive 
water   from   the   district.   These   wells 
throw  about  1,000  gallons  of  water  a 
minute. 

You  are  undoubtedly  thinking  now— 
why  should  you  need  a  reclamation 
project  when  you  already  have  irriga- 
tion? According  to  tests,  our  water  table, 
over  the  years.  Is  dropping  due  to  the 
heavy  discharge  of  water  from  our  wells 
for  irrigation  purposes.  As  a  consequence, 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  to  be  served 
by  this  project  Is  to  stablUze  our  under- 
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ground  water  supply  and  assure  this 
fertile  valley  of  adequate  water  for  an 
future  needs. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department,  Is  $160,135,000. 
Of  this  amoimt,  $76,831,000  is  the  project 
cost  allocated  to  irrigation,  of  which 
$44,350,000  will  be  repaid  ove:  50  years 
by  the  irrigators — this  Is  a  58-percent 
repayment  figure  which  I  understand  is 
the  highest  of  any  reclamation  jjroject 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  area,  and  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  country.  The  bal- 
ance of  $32,481,000  is  repayable  from 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  power 
revenues. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  the  point, 
which  I  feel  is  important,  that  the  tax- 
payers within  this  district  have  assessed 
a  1-mlll  levy  on  themselves  since  1948, 
which  has  provided  over  $1,675,000  for 
engineering  surveys,  investigations,  and 
feasibility  reports. 

In  addition,  $180,000  has  been  received 
in  contributions,  or  a  total  of  $1,855,000 
has  been  contributed  by  the  people  in  the 
district.  This  is  further  proof  that  we 
support  this  project  with  our  pocketbook 
as  wen  as  our  mouth. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  at 
the  special  election  held  on  October  29. 
1957,  for  approval  to  continue  the  dis- 
trict and  the  authority  to  assess  a  1-mill 
levy  on  aU  tangible  property,  that  the 
total  "yes"  votes  were  10.690  and  the 
total  "no"  votes  were  1,970.  Rural  pre- 
cincts in  Buffalo  County — my  home 
county — carried  this  project  by  815 
votes  for,  and  287  against.  Rural  pre- 
cincts in  Hall  County  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  1,899  for.  and  288  against. 
In  Merrick  Coimty.  the  eastern  county  of 
this  district,  the  rural  precinct  vote  in 
favor  was  487.  and  against.  687. 

The  benefit-cost  ratios  are  as  follows: 
The  direct  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.20,  and 
the  total  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.25. 

The  citizens  of  the  Mid-State  District 
have  indicated  sincere  interest  in  this 
project  by  their  work  over  the  past  20 
years  and  by  their  vote  In  1957,  which 
continues  the  tax  levy  against  themselves 
in  order  to  make  this  project  become  a 
reality.  The  58-percent  repayment  figure 
is  most  significant. 

Extremely  heavy  rains  began  in  south- 
central  Nebraska  on  May  26  of  this  year, 
and  continued  through  June  14.  In 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  which  was  hard 
hit  by  flooding,  over  15  inches  of  rain 
was  received  during  this  period.  Accord- 
ing to  preliminary  estimates  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  if  Mid-State  had 
been  constructed,  over  $4  million  in 
damages  from  this  flood  would  have  been 
averted. 

According  to  a  report  compUed  by 
Governor  Tiemann,  of  Nebraska,  the 
total  flood  damage  in  Buffalo  County 
amounted  to  $1,675,000.  In  Hall  County, 
which  includes  Grand  Island,  the  total 
flood  damage  was  $6,634,000.  and  in  Mer- 
rick County.  $3,571,000. 

Because  of  the  planned  construction  of 
23  reservoirs,  and  the  construction  of 
four  dralni»?e  canals  to  drain  water  into 
the  Platte  River,  which  did  not  fiood, 
much  of  the  above  damage  could  have 
been  prevented,  had  Mid-State  been  con- 
structed. 


In  order  to  make  its  repayment  to  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  necessary  that 
140,000  acres  of  land  be  committed  to 
secure  water  from  the  Irrigation  district. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  construction  can  begin  un- 
til firm  contracts  are  secured  from  own- 
ers representing  140.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  district.  The  construction  period  is 
estimated  at  9  to  10  years. 

Mid-State  is  a  good,  sound  project,  and 
I  ti-ust  that  the  House  will  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Cunningham]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  for  approving 
H.R.  845.  I  introduced  an  Identical  bill, 
H.R.  427.  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  have  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1957.  at  which  time  I  was  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  project  pro- 
vides construction  funds  for  Irrigation, 
flood  control,  and  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  in  the  central 
western  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
This  section  of  the  State  is  heavUy  Ir- 
rigated at  the  present  time.  Because  of 
this  the  underground  water  table  must 
be  recharged  if  this  productive  land  is 
to  remain  productive  and  help  meet  the 
demand  for  food  in  the  future,  and  that 
Is  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  congratulate  particularly  the 
Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict and  its  officials  who  voluntarily  as- 
sessed themselves  a  1-mill  levy  for  the 
past  several  years  in  the  hopes  that  they 
could  undertake  this  project  by  them- 
selves. However,  this  was  not  possible  and 
it  has  been  a  long  hard  struggle  for  them. 
But  with  the  sympathetic  consideration 
by  the  committee,  their  efforts  have  now 
proved  successful. 

This  is  the  type  of  project  I  whole- 
heartedly support  because  reclamation, 
irrigation,  flood  control,  and  recreation 
are  basic  to  the  future  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  Again  may  I  say  that  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  have 
been  most  understanding  and  patient 
during  this  long  struggle  which  I  hope 
will  be  concluded  here  today  with  a 
favorable  vote  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
newest  member  of  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  845. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  Is 
being  caned  upon  to  consider  a  long  over- 
due project  that  is  vitany  needed  by  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  had  the  Mid -State 
reclamation  project  under  consideration 
since  October  1955  when  hearings  in  the 
fleld  were  conducted  at  Grand  Island. 


Nebr.  As  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  indicated,  consti-uction  of  this  project 
is  scheduled  over  a  9-year  period.  Con- 
cerned Nebraskans  and  the  Department 
of  the  the  Interior  are  in  favor  of  this 
project  and  because  of  the  timelag,  It 
should  be  given  every  consideration. 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  has  as- 
signed the  Nebraska  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  a  State  water 
plan.  The  Mid-State  division  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  statewide  plan  and  a 
key  feature  in  the  development  of  the 
Lower  Platte  Basin.  Delay  in  authorizing 
this  project  for  final  planning  studies  has 
resulted  in  an  estimated  cost  accelera- 
tion of  over  $3C  million  or  some  40  per- 
cent in  the  last  9  years. 

The  project  encompasses  a  fertile 
valley  which  needs  an  adequate  water 
supply  to  continue  to  produce  crops.  Im- 
plementation of  this  plan  wUl  stabilize 
and  recharge  the  water  table  so  there  will 
be  adequate  water  for  future  needs.  Since 
the  area  involved  is  predominantly  agri- 
culturally orientated,  the  Mid-State 
project  is  urgently  needed  to  sustain  this 
economy  in  south-central  Nebraska. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Congressman  from 
Colorado,  conducted  exhaustive  hearings 
on  the  need  and  eccnomic  feasibility  of 
this  project  and  reported  it  favorably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  845 
which  will  authorize  the  Mid-State  rec- 
lamation project. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
there  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto)  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  division. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Nebraska,  for 
the  principal  purposes  of  furnishing  a  sur- 
face irrigation  water  supply  for  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  aiding  in  the  replenishment 
of  the  ground  water  supply  of  the  area  for 
domestic  and  agricultural  use,  controlling 
floods,  conserving  and  developing  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  producing  hydroelectric  power. 
The  principal  works  of  the  project  shall  con- 
sist of  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Platte  River, 
a  main  supply  canal,  an  Interconnected  res- 
ervoir system,  hydroelectric  power  facilities, 
wasteways,  pumps,  drains,  canals,  laterals, 
distribution  facilities,  and  related  works, 
including  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  mini- 
mum basic  recreational  faculties. 

Sec.  2.  The  Nebraska  Mid-State  division 
shall  be  Integrated,  physically  and  financial- 
ly, with  the  other  Federal  works  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  constructed  or  authorized 
to  be  constructed  under  the  comprehensive 
plans  approved  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  891).  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  shall  be  a  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  therein  approved 
and  authorized,  and  the  autborlzatloa  for 
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the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  accom- 
pllB  unent  erf  the  works  to  be  \xndertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  said  au- 
tholty  shall  extend  to  and  Include  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  Nebraska  Mld- 
Sta«  division:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
aut  lorlzatlon  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nel  raska  Mid-State  division  shall  not  exceed 
$84  203.00. 

a  BC.  3.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Infc  rest  during  construction  and  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  capital  costs  allo- 
cat'd  to  interest-bearing  features  of  the 
Nel  iraska  Mid-State  division  shaU  be  deter- 
ml;  led  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of 
th«  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
strictlon  is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
coiiputed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
th(  Treasury  upon  Ite  outstanding  market- 
ab  e  pubUc  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
no  ■  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
frt  m  date  of  Issue. 

1  lEC.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
da  «  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
th  !  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
de  Ivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tltn  on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
aglcultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
A6  rlcultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
th  sreof .  if  the  total  supply  of  such  commod- 
It;  for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
m  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
A<  Justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
tt  e  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  in- 
ciiase  In  production  of  such  commodity  in 
tte  Interest  of  national  security. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (Inter- 
rupting the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
otnsldered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
r  ECORD,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
p)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C  alif  omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
lort  the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  p€ige  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "mldstate" 
tnd  Insert  "Mld-3tate". 

On  page  2,  Une  3,  after  "wildlife,"  Insert 
'  enhancing  recreation  opportunities,". 

On  page  3.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "works. 
Including  on  a  noiureimbursable  basis  mln- 
Inum  basic  recreational  faculties."  and  In- 
I  ert  "works." 

On  page  2.  lines  10  through  23,  strike  out 
I  ill  of  section  2  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Nebraska  Mid-State  dlvl- 
lon  shall  be  Integrated,  physically  and  fl- 
lanclally.  with  the  other  Federal  works  In 
ihe  Missouri  River  Basin  constructed  or 
mthorlzed  to  be  constructed  under  the  com- 
)rehenslve  plans  approved  by  section  9  of 
Jie  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  891). 
ks  amended  and  supplemented,  and  shall  be 
1  division  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect therein  approved  and  authorized." 

On  page  3.  Une  2,  strike  out  "mldstate" 
Mid  insert  "Mid-State". 

On  page  3.  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  land,  facilities, 
and  project  modifications  which  furnish 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement benefits  In  connection  with  the 
Nebraska  Mid-State  division  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 
"Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Nebraska 
Mld-Stat«  division  as  authorized  in  this  Act, 
the  sum  of  $106,135,000  (January  1967  price 
levels)  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
aa  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 


fluctuations  in  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  englneenng  cost  indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  Involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  division. 
"Sec.  7.  In  order  to  assure  repayment  of 
the  irrigation  portion  of  this  project,  no 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  construction 
nor  shall  any  construction  be  started  until 
firm  and  binding  contracts  have  been  signed 
by  the  Mid-State  reclamation  project,  said 
contracts  to  be  certified  by  the  Mid-State 
Board  of  Directors." 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  JOELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <H.R.  845).  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid- 
State  division.  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  861,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER.  The   question  is   on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
tiiird  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  be 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Ne- 
braska Mid-State  division.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  SAN  FELIPE  DIVISION,  CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  43)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,    operate,    and   maintain    the 
San  Felipe  division.  Central  VaUey  proj- 
ect. California,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN  THE  COMMrrTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  HH.  43.  with  Mr. 
JoELSON  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  just  previously 
passed  are  apropos  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  43 
is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  This  is  a  multiple -purpose 
project  involving  the  delivery  of  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  project  system 
to  portions  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito. 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  Counties, 
Calif.  In  addition  to  providing  water  for 
irrigation  and  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use,  the  project  will  provide  recre- 
ational opportunities  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement. 

The  San  Felipe  service  area  lying 
along  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  rapidly  changing  from  an  agri- 
cultural area  tc^  urban  and  suburban 
land  use.  At  the  present  time,  most  of 
the  water  used  in  the  area  Is  being  drawn 
from  the  underground  sources.  However, 
the  underground  pumping  ra  j  has  long 
exceeded  the  natural  recharge  rate  and 
a  complex  system  of  regulatory  reser- 
voirs and  spreading  grounds  has  been 
constructed  to  percolate  as  much  water 
as  possible  into  the  declining  aquifers. 
Years  of  accelerating  overdraft  of  the 
ground  water  reservoir  have  resulted  in 
the  lowering  of  the  water  table,  saline 
water  intrusion,  and  land  subsidence  in 
the  area. 

The  Congress  has  already  passed  three 
measures  relating  to  efforts  to  bri.^  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  water  into  this  area. 
There  was  legislation  In  the  81st  Con- 
gress which  directed  the  Secretary  o' 
the  Interior  to  conduct  the  necessary 
studies  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  serving  the  area  as  a  part  of 
the  Central  Valley  project.  In  response 
to  this  directive,  a  reconnaissance  report 
was  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  1954.  In  1958,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  planning  for  this  project,  the 
Congress  again  passed  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  to  complete  the  feasi- 
bility report  expeditiously  and  submit  It 
to  the  Congress.  At  that  time,  the  local 
Interests  indicated  their  Interest  and 
support  for  the  project  by  agreeing  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  feasi- 
bility studies. 

When  the  Congress  was  considering 
authorization  of  the  San  Luis  division  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  In  the  86th 
Congress,  It  was  proposed  that  the  San 
Felipe  division  be  authorized  at  the  same 
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time  since  the  San  Felipe  service  area 
would  be  served  through  the  San  Luis 
reservoir.  However,  since  the  San  Felipe 
feasibility  report  had  not  been  completed 
at  that  time,  action  on  the  San  Felipe 
division  was  deferred.  Nevertheless,  the 
San  Luis  authorizing  act  provided  for 
modifying  the  San  Luis  reservoir  to  per- 
mit service  to  the  San  Felipe  service  area 
at  a  later  date.  The  tunnel  inlet  works 
were  authorized  as  a  part  of  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  and  are  now  nearlng  comple- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $5,960,000.  The  San 
Felipe  division  feasibility  report  was 
finally  completed  last  year  and  the  proj- 
ect recommended  favorably  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation  In  the  committee  will  discuss 
the  plan  of  development  and  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  project  in  some 
detail,  but  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  economics  because  this  is  one 
of  the  best  projects  the  committee  has 
considered  In  recent  years.  The  San 
Felipe  division  will,  of  course,  be  inte- 
grated not  only  physically  but  also 
financially  with  the  Central  Valley 
project.  Most  of  the  additions  to  these 
large  basin  developments  which  we  have 
approved  recently  receive  financial  as- 
sistance from  this  Integration.  The 
reverse  Is  true  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Felipe  division.  The  revenues  from  the 
San  Felipe  division  during  the  repay- 
ment period  not  only  repay  the  cost  of 
the  San  Felipe  division  but,  in  addition 
they  contribute  about  $66  million  to  the 
Central  Valley  project  basin  account. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  suppose  that  if  there 
is  any  problem  at  all  related  to  the  San 
Felipe  division,  it  involves  the  language 
which  the  committee  added  exempting 
those  areas  which  are  pumping  their 
water  supply  from  the  underground  res- 
ervoir from  the  excess  land  provisions  of 
reclamation  law.  The  water  supply  for 
these  areas  is  delivered  into  dry  creek- 
beds  from  which  it  will  percolate  to  un- 
derground aquifers  and  the  water  users 
will  pump  from  the  recharged  aquifers. 
The  committee  went  into  this  matter  in 
great  detail  during  the  hearings,  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted  in  recognition 
of  the  diflBculty  in  applying  the  excess 
land  laws  to  an  area  where  the  water 
supply  Is  made  available  from  under- 
ground pumping  and  also  in  recognition 
of  testimony  that  only  about  900  excess 
acres  out  of  180,000  acres  presently  irri- 
gated in  the  San  Felipe  service  area  are 
expected  to  benefit  from  ground-water 
recharge  operations.  The  Congress  has 
adopted  language  similar  to  this  before 
in  connection  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Santa  Maria  project  in  California 
where  a  similar  situation  existed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  by  saying 
again  that  the  San  Felips  division  is  one 
of  the  best  reclamation  projects  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  in  recent  years.  It 
is  urgently  needed  because  the  continued 
economic  prosperity  in  the  area  is  de- 
pendent upoii  this  Imported  water  sup- 
ply, I  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  43,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  the  following 
table: 


SAN  FELIPE 

San  Felipe  division  works $98,340,000 

Central  Valley  project  (appropriate  share) 28,0i9, 000 

Total,  San  Felipe  investment  cost 126,399.000 


Purposes 

Allocation 

Nonreimburs-  - 
able 

Repayment 

Irrigslion 
users 

M.  &  1. 
users 

Recreation 
users 

..      165,901,000 

51,397,000 

9,101,000 

$23, 360, 000 

$42,541,000 
151,397,000 

M   &I     .                            

$8,9M,000 

8,951,009 

>  $150,  COO 

23, 360, 000 

Total 

..       126,399,000 

■93,938,000 

150,000 

'  Repayed  wifi  interest. 

'  K.  &  I.  revenues,  in  addition  to  repaying  this  amount,  v.ill  Increase  Central  Valley  project  surplus  revenues  by  about  $66,000,000 


over  jO-year  ropjyment  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  close  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  commend  those  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  State  and  local  ofB- 
cials,  especially  water  resource  officials, 
who  were  Instrumental  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  this  point.  I  wish  to  thank  them 
for  the  fine  cooperation  they  have  fur- 
nished to  all  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  especially 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  43,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Velley  project,  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  a  multiple  purpose  addition  to 
the  Central  Valley  project  In  California, 
for  the  delivery  of  water  to  four  coimties 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Here  again  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  construct  a  project  because  of  the 
overdraft  of  underground  waters.  As  a 
result  of  this  overdraft  land  subsidence 
and  the  Intrusion  of  salt  water  has  oc- 
curred within  the  San  Felipe  division 
area. 

This  legislation  will  alleviate  tills  situ- 
ation by  a  proposed  plan  of  development 
wliich  will  bring  water  to  the  San  Felipe 
area  by  pumping  the  water  from  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  delta  into  the 
already  constructed  San  Luis  reservoir. 
The  water  will  then  be  conveyed  through 
the  Diablo  Mountain  range  by  the  Pa- 
checo  tunnel  and  canal  into  the  Valley 
of  Pacheco  Creek.  At  that  point,  two 
canals,  one  flowing  northward  to  serve 
the  southern  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  one 
flowing  westward  to  serve  the  commu- 
nities of  Hollister  and  Watsonville  are 
proposed  for  construction. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  plan  of 
development  will  bring  approximately 
273,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to 
the  San  Felipe  area  by  water  importa- 
tion. The  water  thus  imported  will  be 
available  to  water  users  for  irrigation 
and  mimicipal  and  industrial  uses 
through  other  principal  engineering 
works  proposed  for  construction  in- 
cluding conduits,  pumping  plants,  three 
small  regulating  reservoirs,  and  dis- 
tribution systems  with  numerous  relift 
pumping  units. 

Presently  there  are  180,000  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land  in  the  San  Felipe  service 
areas.  Some  presently  dry  lands  will  be 
irrigated  by  the  imported  water  of  the 


proposed  San  Felipe  division.  The  lands 
in  the  area  are  suited  to  a  wide  variety 
of  crops  and  will  be  intensively  farmed 
to  finiits,  truck  and  row  crops,  and  dairy- 
ing. However,  any  expansion  of  irrigated 
lands  will  be  offset  by  increasing  urban 
encroachment.  The  authorization  and 
construction  of  the  San  Felipe  division 
will  enable  this  four-county  area  of  Cali- 
fornia to  continue  to  grow  In  popula- 
tion, industry,  and  agriculture. 

Tlie  estimated  costs  for  construction 
of  this  project  are  $98,340,000.  However, 
future  appropriations  of  $92,380,000 
will  be  required  to  build  the  San  Felipe 
division.  The  difference  between  the 
estimated  costs  and  the  amount  of  fu- 
ture appropriations  required  results 
from  the  costs  of  the  inlet  works  for  tlie 
Pacheco  tunnel  wliich  have  already 
been  built  as  a  part  of  the  San  Luis 
unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  The 
benefit -cost  ratio  for  the  San  Felipe  di- 
vision is  2.76  to  1  for  total  benefits. 

In  addition,  to  providing  a  desperately 
needed  water  supply,  this  project  will 
enhance  fish  and  wildlife  and  provide 
recreatioiial  opportunities  in  the  area. 

H.R.  43  authorizing  the  San  Felipe 
division  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
is  a  step  forward  in  the  importation  of 
waters  to  meet  the  important  require- 
ments of  irrigation  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  needs.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  43. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Chairman  Aspinall 
has  discussed  the  background  of  this 
legislation  and  the  need  for  the  San 
Felipe  division. 

This  multiple-purpose  addition  to  the 
Central  Valley  project  will  provide  a 
much-needed  water  supply  for  an  area 
where  the  overdraft  of  ground  water  sup- 
plies has  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  the 
water  table  to  as  much  as  140  feet  below 
sea  level  causing  saline  water  intrusion 
and  serious  land  subsidence  problems. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  develop- 
ment, about  273,000  acre-feet  of  Central 
Valley  project  water  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  San  Felipe  division  each  year 
by  pumping  an  average  of  about  293,000 
acre-feet  from  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  into  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  of 
the  almost  completed  San  Luis  project. 

The  water  will  be  conveyed  from  the 
San  Luis  Reservoir  through  a  10 -mile 
tunnel  and  a  4-mile  canal  Into  the  val- 
ley of  Pacheco  Creek. 

From  that  point,  two  major  canals 
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wculd  be  built,  one  flowing  northward 
to  serve  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  con- 
ne  :t  with  existing  water  control  and  dis- 
tri  Ijutlon  system  works,  and  the  other 
flcsrtng  westward  to  serve  the  Hollister 
ard  Watsonvllle  areas. 

Qtber  principal  project  works  Include 
coadxilts,  pumping  plants,  regulating 
re  iervolrs,  and  distribution  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxl- 
m  itely  180,000  acres  of  Irrigated  lands  In 
til  e  service  area. 

While  a  small  amount  of  presently  dry 
la  ad  is  expected  to  be  irrigated  with  im- 
p(rted  water,  this  new  acreage  will  be 
IE  ore  than  offset  by  increasing  urban  and 
81  burban  encroachment. 

It  Is  estimated  that  lands  under  Irrl- 
gi  ktion  In  the  service  area  will  be  reduced 
U  about  107,000  acres  during  the  repay- 
n  ent  period. 

The  land  and  climate  in  the  service 
aea  are  favorable  to  intensive  cultiva- 
tl  3n  of  a  wide  variety  of  crops  including 
fi  ults,  nuts,  vegetables  and  other  crops, 
a  id  to  dairying. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  need 
f(ir  Irrigation  water  In  the  area  is  the 
r  Bed  to  meet  the  ever-expanding  mimici- 
pil  and  Industrial  water  requirements. 
Most  of  the  Imported  water  eventually 
f  111  be  used  for  municipal  and  industrial 
Furposes. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  water  deliveries 
loth  for  Irrigation  and  for  mimicipal 
8  nd  industrial  use  will  be  made  to  local 
\  'ater  users'  organizations  at  the  Pacheco 
t  [mnel  outlet. 

The  water  delivered  to  the  San  Felipe 
1  Mslllties  will  enhance  fishery  and  recrea- 
t  ional  values,  and  local  officials  have  al- 
]  eady  expressed  their  intent  to  enter  into 
(«reements  whereby  the  local  agencies 
irould  administer  the  land  and  water 
1  ireas  for  recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
( nhancement  and  share  the  cost  thereof 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Project 
:  tecreatlon  Act. 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  for 
he  works  proposed  for  the  San  Felipe  di- 
Ision  is  $98,340,000  of  which  $5,960,000 
las  already  been  spent  for  construction 
)f  the  timnel  Inlet  works. 

Thus,  future  appropriations  of  $92,- 
180,000  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
Jan  Felipe  division. 

For  the  purposes  of  economic  analyses 
md  repayment,  $28,058,000  of  Central 
ITalley  project  costs  are  assigned  to  the 
3an  Felipe  division,  making  a  total  proj- 
»ct  Investment  cost  of  $126,399,000. 

Of  this  amount,  $65,901,000  is  allocated 
to  irrigation,  $51,397,000  to  mimicipal 
Mid  Industrial  water,  and  $9,101,000  to 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ooent. 

The  proposed  water  rates  for  the  San 
Felipe  division  are  $7  per  acre-foot  for 
irrigation  water,  $30  per  acre-foot  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  delivered 
to  the  Pacheco  timnel  outlet. 

In  addition,  the  water  users  will  pay  all 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  required  distri- 
bution systems  under  separate  contracts. 
At  these  rates,  the  Irrigation  water 
users  will  repay  about  40  percent  of  the 
costs  $23,360,000  allocated  to  irrigation  in 
50  years. 

The  revenues  from  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  will  repay  all  of  the  costs 


allocated  to  that  purpose  with  Interest 
plus  that  part  of  the  irrigation  costs 
which  the  irrigators  cannot  pay  and.  in 
addition,  contribute  approximately  $66 
million  to  surplus  revenues  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act,  local  interests  will  repay  with  inter- 
est $150,000  of  the  costs  allocated  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment while  the  remainder  will  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

The  total  annual  benefits  from  the 
San  Felipe  division  are  estimated  at 
$17,869,000  of  which  direct  benefits  are 
$13,444,000. 

The  annual  equivalent  costs,  includ- 
ing amortization  of  the  capital  cost  and 
operation  and  maintenance,  are  esti- 
mated at  $6,471,000. 

Thus,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the 
San  Felipe  division  is  2.76  to  1  for  total 
benefits  and  2.08  to  1  for  direct  benefits 
only. 

The  committee  adopted  several 
amendments  to  H.R.  43  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  the  local  sponsors  and  oth- 
ers. Chairman  Aspinall  has  already  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  relating  to  ex- 
cess lands. 

One  of  the  other  amendments  makes 
It  conform  to  the  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act. 

Enactment  of  this  act  in  the  last  Con- 
gress makes  it  possible  to  provide  for  in- 
cluding recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  as  project  purposes  and 
provide  for  cost  sharing  arrangement  in 
connection  with  these  purposes  by  refer- 
ence to  the  act  rather  than  having  to 
spell  out  all  of  the  detailed  provisions  in 
each  project  authorizing  act. 

Also  in  this  way,  consistent  treatment 
of  these  purposes  in  all  projects  is  as- 
sured. 

Another  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  a  contract  for  wheel- 
ing service  in  lieu  of  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  electric  transmission  lines. 

If  the  Secretary  can  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  the  private  utility  serving  the 
area  for  electric  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution service  whereby  it  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  less  than  building 
transmission  lines,  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  project  costs  of  a  litle  over 
$2  million  and  an  increase  in  the  annual 
operating  cost  to  pay  for  the  service 
provided. 

The  committee  also  placed  a  ceiling  of 
$92,380,000  on  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
the  San  Felipe  division. 

This  amount  can  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  in  construction  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
held  full  and  complete  hearings  on  the 
San  Felipe  division. 

We  received  no  testimony  in  opposition 
to  this  project. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with  the 
need  for  the  San  Felipe  division  and  its 
Importance  to  continue  economic  pros- 
perity in  the  area. 

The  plan  of  development  which  H.R.  43 
authorizes  provides  for  the  meeting  of 
Immediate  needs  In  the  service  area  both 


for  irrigation  and  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water. 

The  ground  water  reservoir  will  be 
stabilized  and  further  salt  water 
intrusion  wiU  be  prevented. 

We  concluded  that  the  Sen  Felipe  di- 
vision is  physically  feasible  and  Is  an 
excellent  project  from  an  economic  and 
financial  standpoint. 

As  already  pointed  out,  project  revenues 
will  not  only  pay  for  the  project  in  the 
required  period  but  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  Central  Valley  project 
basin  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
San  Felipe  division  and  this  legislation 
which  authorizes  its  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  better  projects  that  we  have  had  un- 
der consideration  and  I  would  refer  to  it 
as  a  project  that  Is  gold  plated  because 
it  is  going  to  provide  during  the  repay- 
ment period  $66  million  into  the  basin 
account  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  who  has  most  effec- 
tively and  faithfully  worked  for  its  enact- 
ment during  the  last  decade  and  one- half 
during  his  service  with  the  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  . 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  few 
members  of  the  general  public  are 
privileged  to  feel  the  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  comes  to  each  of  us  in  public 
service  when  we  can  participate  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  problems  which  enable 
our  fellow  citizens  to  live  a  better  life. 

This  debate  today  which  hopefully  will 
precede  the  enactment  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
43,  into  law,  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  effort  to  solve  the  acute  water  short- 
age problem  In  central  coast  California 
and  insure  the  continued  progress  of  that 
thriving  area.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  I  have  ever  tried  to 
accomplish,  and  its  passage  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  people  I  represent. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues,  Bernie 
SisK,  Burt  Talcott,  and  Don  Edwards. 
who  have  cosponsored  this  bill,  and 
worked  long  and  hard  In  Its  behalf.  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL,  who  has  introduced  the  same 
bill  and  steered  It  through  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  long  list  of  honest 
men  who  have  said  what  they  would  do 
and  have  done  It — to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Chairman  Aspinall.  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
who  years  ago  resisted  my  pleas  for  con- 
ditional authorization  of  the  San  Felipe 
division  and  promised  that  when  the 
feasibility  report  was  complete  he  would 
give  me  a  hearing,  a  promise  which  has 
been  fulfilled — to  Bernie  Sisk,  who  could 
resist  this  project  because  it  takes  water 
away  from  the  San  Luis  Reservoir  in  his 
district,  but  who  supports  my  people  now 
as  we  supported  his  people  when  San 
Luis  was  authorized — to  the  late  Clair 
Engle,  who  helped  me  secure  enactment 
of  the  resolution  calling  for  a  feasibility 
study — to  Jhe  local  interests  represented 
by  the  San  Felipe  committee  for  their 
cooperation  and  diligence  In  paying 
$244,000,  or  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
feasibility  study — and  finally,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  efficient 
and  responsible  manner  in  which  its 
representatives  have  done  their  Job. 
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In  this  moment  which  Is  so  vital  to  me 
and  to  the  people  I  represent,  I  must  take 
the  time  to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
chaired  by  one  of  reclamation's  best 
friends,  my  colleague  "Bizz"  Johnson 
from  California,  and  to  all  others  who 
have  helped  to  make  today's  debate  pos- 
sible. I  hope  the  case  we  present  is 
worthy  of  the  cooperation  we  have 
received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislative  process 
Is  a  long  one.  This  has  involved  almost 
10  years.  But  it  is  a  thorough  one,  one 
that  makes  me  proud  to  have  such  col- 
leagues and,  most  of  all,  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  43  would  bring  supplemental  mu- 
nicipal and  Irrigation  water  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Monterey  in  central  Califor- 
nia, which  Include  my  district  and  those 
ably  represented  by  Congressmen  Ed- 
wards and  Talcott. 

This  area  to  be  served  with  supple- 
mental Federal  water  is  one  where  water 
and  water  problems  constitute  the  great- 
est single  challenge  to  the  maintenance 
and  continue  development  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  hope,  during  this  debate,  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  the  geography  of  the  area,  its 
economy  and  its  continuing  development. 
I  shall  also  attempt  to  show  how  local 
citizens,  in  recognition  of  the  problem, 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  help  them- 
selves by  organizing  conservation  dis- 
tricts, by  investing  large  local  resources 
in  water  conservation  works,  and  by  uti- 
lizing every  drop  of  water  which  might 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 

These  efforts,  beneficial  though  they 
have  been  and  are,  have  failed  to  supply 
sufficient  water  to  arrest  recession  of  our 
water  table,  to  resist  salt  water  intni- 
sion  and  land  subsidence,  and  to  supply 
adequate  water  resources  for  the  mush- 
rooming growth  the  area  is  experiencing. 
The  solution  obviously  must  be  the  im- 
portation of  water  from  areas  with  a 
surplus  supply.  Therefore,  integration 
of  the  four  counties  mentioned  above  in 
the  central  valley  project  through  con- 
struction of  Its  San  Felipe  division  is  the 
logical  answer  to  this  problem. 

THE   PROBLEM 

Santa  Clara  County,  the  largest  of  the 
four  in  the  proposed  service  area,  and 
San  Benito  County,  which  is  the  largest 
geographically,  are  both  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  on  both  sides.  From  the  south 
shore  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  stretches  southeast 
between  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and 
the  Mount  Hamilton  Range.  Contiguous 
San  Benito  County  is  flanked  by  the 
Diablo  and  Gavilan  Ranges.  Thus,  both 
are  cut  off  from  California's  great  cen- 
tral valley  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
principal  sources  of  California  water. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  Counties  are 
similarly  trapped  between  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Historically,  this  entire  service  area 
nas  been  predominantly  agricultural. 
Santa  Clara  County  ranks  high  in  the 
Nation  in  agricultural  production  with 
$73,165,182  produced  in  1964.  San  Benito 


County  In  the  same  year  produced  $19,- 
389,896  in  agricultural  products.  Since 
the  service  area  will  cover  only  northern 
Monterey  and  southern  Santa  Cruz 
Counties,  it  is  Impossible  to  give  a  dollar 
figure  for  the  agricultural  produce  in 
these  specific  areas,  but  this  area  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  Nation.  Salinas,  in 
northern  Monterey  County,  is  known  as 
"the  lettuce  bowl  of  the  world,"  followed 
closely  by  Watsonvllle  in  southern  Santa 
Cruz  County,  which  also  produces  vast 
quantities  of  apples,  berries,  and  other 
fruits. 

San  Benito  County,  covering  some 
893,400  acres,  has  more  than  88  percent 
of  its  total  area  in  farms. 

Much  of  the  irrigated  agriculture  in 
this  service  area  is  in  crops  which  repre- 
sents very  high  investments.  Prune,  pear, 
apricot,  and  peach  trees  require  an  in- 
vestment per  acre  which  runs  into  the 
thousands.  Irrigated  row  cropland  re- 
quires expensive  land  leveling,  under- 
ground irrigation  systems,  and  pumping 
plants  at  costs  which  progress  geomet- 
rically as  the  water  table  declines.  These 
investments  are  now  in  jeopardy  unless 
a  solution  to  our  water  problem  is  found. 

During  the  past  two  decades  these 
areas,  particularly  Santa  Clara  County 
and  northern  Monterey  County,  have  ex- 
perienced fantastic  and  unprecedented 
growth  and  development.  Industrializa- 
tion, which  began  In  volume  during 
World  War  II,  has  now  become  a  tidal 
wave.  Santa  Clara  County  population 
was  175,000  in  1940  and  grew  to  290,000 
during  the  war  and  immediate  postwar 
years.  It  was  370.000  in  1954  and  407,000 
in  1955.  The  Census  Bureau  estimate  as 
of  July  1965  was  887,000. 

Progressing  industrialization  has 
brought  with  it  a  steady  increase  in  as- 
sessed valuation.  Where  the  valuation  of 
property  in  Santa  Clara  County  was  a 
little  over  $159  million  in  1940,  it  rose 
to  $350  million  by  1950,  to  $623,921,280 
in  1956.  and  to  $2,091,477,200  at  the 
present  time. 

With  such  growth,  our  need  for  water 
increases  steadily  and  seriously.  *c.  the 
available  resources  are  less  adequate 
from  year  to  year.  Water  tables  are  con- 
stantly dropping.  Industrial  and  munici- 
pal use  competes  for  the  available  sup- 
ply, salt  water  intrusion  is  polluting  what 
water  is  left  and,  as  the  underground 
reservoir  is  emptied  and  depressurized, 
land  subsidence  becomes  an  increasing 
problem.  The  city  of  San  Jose,  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  State  of  California,  is 
subsiding  several  inches  per  year  and 
some  predict  that  it  will  soon  reach  1 
foot  per  year. 

In  1956  the  Hollister  Basin  of  San 
Benito  County  showed  a  mean  drop  in 
the  water  level  of  48  feet  since  1924.  I 
do  not  have  more  recent  figures,  but  am 
confident  the  drop  has  continued. 

An  additional  problem  in  the  Hollister 
area  is  the  toxic  concentration  of  boron 
in  the  underground  water  supply.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hollister  Val- 
ley more  than  6,000  acres,  once  used  for 
highly  specialized  crops,  are  now  prac- 
tically out  of  cultivation. 

In  1916  the  average  depth  to  water  at 
the  end  of  the  irrigation  season  was 
about  10  feet.  In  1950,  despite  tremen- 


dous local  efforts  at  water  conservation, 
the  average  depth  had  sunk  to  about  120 
feet.  In  1966  it  had  dropped  to  144.2  feet 
despite  the  construction  of  several  large 
new  dams.  In  the  face  of  increased  water 
requirements.  It  is  destined  to  decline 
further. 

By  the  year  2020  the  service  area  with- 
in this  bill  will  require  a  total  Import 
supply  of  about  390,000  acre-feet  an- 
nually. Only  120,000  acre-feet  of  this 
will  be  available  from  non-Federal 
sources.  Already  in  1967  the  Increased 
requirement  forecast  for  1970  has  been 
exceeded  and  supplemental  Federal 
water  will  be  urgently  needed  early  in 
the  early  1970's. 

LOCAL   ACTION 

The  people  of  my  district  have  not 
been  idle  in  the  face  of  these  acute  water 
problems.  With  energy  and  foresight, 
they  have  used  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  help  themselves  and  to  conserve 
every  drop  of  water.  They  have  formed 
water  conservation  districts  and  con- 
structed water  conservation  works,  in- 
cluding dams  and  distribution  canals, 
with  their  own  resources. 

The  northern  district  in  Santa  Clara 
Coimty  has  Invested  $15  million  in  capi- 
tal outlay  for  water  conservation  and 
the  southern  Santa  Clara  Valley  district 
is  bonded  itself  to  build  extensive  water 
conservation  works.  The  tax  rate  in  this 
district  is  approximately  1.37  per  $100 
of  assessed  evaluation  for  water  conser- 
vation purposes. 

The  other  counties  In  the  service  area 
have  also  demonstrated  a  similar  will- 
ingness to  help  themselves. 

Viewed  from  the  air,  one  cannot  help 
but  notice  that  the  locally  sponsored 
conservation  works  of  this  service  area 
are,  considering  the  size  of  the  area  in- 
volved, even  more  complex  and  extensive 
than  the  great  central  valley  project. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  maxi- 
mum  local  effort  has  been  made  and 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  this  rich 
and  great  part  of  California  Is  for  the 
integration  of  the  area  into  tlie  central 
valley  project. 

HISTORY    OF   THE   PROJECT 

The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Federal  water  would  be  required 
in  the  central  coast  coimties  at  a  future 
date  was  the  passage  of  H.R.  165  in  the 
81st  Congress,  which  became  Public  Law 
356.  This  act  authorized  the  American 
River  development  and  one  section 
thereof  specifically  stated : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Is  hereby  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  the  nec- 
essary Investigations,  surveys,  and  studies 
•  *  •,  Including  •  v^*  a  conduit  or  con- 
duits with  necessary  pumping  plants  and 
supplemental  worKs  extending  from  the  most 
feasible  diversion  point  on  the  Central  Val- 
ley Project.  California,  to  serve  lands  and 
municipalities  In  Contra  Costa.  Alameda, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin  and  San  Benilo 
Counties. 

This  language  was  placed  into  the  law 
through  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  Jack  Z.  Anderson. 

In  January  of  1954,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation completed  a  reconnaissance 
report  on  the  HoUister  project,  a  study 
of  the  Pajaro  River  Basin.  Though  this 
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rei  ort  did  not  address  Itself  to  the  Im- 
pel tatlon  of  central  valley  water,  it 
861  ved  a  valuable  purpose  by  showing  the 
ev(  ntual  need  for  supplementary  water. 
]  n  1955.  under  the  leadership  of  former 
Co  igressman  Anderson,  the  various 
wa  «r  conservation  districts,  recognizing 
thfir  common  problems  and  common 
,  Joined  together  to  form  the  Tri- 
mty  Water  Authority.  It  was  soon 
constituted  by  the  Legislature  of 
State  of  California. 
1958  I  joined  forces  with  the  late 
Clair  Engle,  who  was  then 
irman  of  the  House  Intenor  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  We  intro- 
identical  House  joint  resolutions 
wHlch  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tel ior  to  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
f  ^Ibllity  of  the  San  Felipe  division  with 
unusual  proviso  that  50  percent  of 
cost  of  this  study  should  be  borne 
local  interests,  specifically  the  Trl- 
Cdunty  Water  Authority. 

^ith  the  cooperation  of  Senator  Engle, 

Mil,  House  Joint  Resolution  585,  was 

into  law  on  August  27,  1958.  to 

Public  Law  85-784.  Subsequent 

appropriated  fimds  for  the 

cotiduct  of  this  study  and  the  final  feasi- 

report  was  submitted  to  Congress 

September  26,  1966,  after  approval  by 

agencies,  the  Department  of  the 

,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

has  finally  resulted  in  the  legisla- 

which  is  pending  before  you.  It 

the  realization  of  almost  20  years 

hopes,  dedicated  planning,  and  hard 
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When  the  San  Luis  project  authoriza- 
ti(  n  bill  was  before  the  Congress,  I  offered 
ai .  amendment  which  directed  the  Secre- 
ta  ry  of  the  Interior  to  plan  the  San  Luis 
pi  oject  so  as  to  contemplate  the  eventual 
a<  dltion  of  the  San  Felipe  division.  When 
ft  lal  plans  were  formulated  for  the  San 
Li  lis  Dam  and  Reservoir,  it  became  ob- 
vl  >U8  that  the  inlet  EUid  the  first  2  miles 
ol  the  tvmnel  must  be  constructed  before 
tt  e  reservoir  could  be  filled  with  water. 
T  lus,  my  amendment  became  authorlz- 
Irg  legislation  for  this  portion  of  the 
Skn  Felipe  division.  The  inlet  and  the 
ft  St  2  miles  of  the  tunnel  are  now  near- 
ir  g  completion  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
ifmlUlon. 

TUX  PaOJBCT 

The  details  of  this  project  have  been 
fillly  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
C  >lorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  ,  so  I  shall  mere 
ly  summarize  by  stating  that  it  would 
ii  volve  the  construction  of  an  additional 
8  3  miles  of  tunnel.  At  the  western  ter 
n  Inus  of  the  tunnel,  local  agencies  would 
ti  ke  delivery  of  the  water  and  distribute 
it  over  a  network  of  109  miles  of  canal  to 
p>rcolation  dams,  municipal  reservoirs 
apd  through  surface  irrigation  systems 

The  estimated  cost  of  construction  is 
$fe8.340,000.  including  a  distribution  sys- 
tem at  a  cost  of  $21,711,000 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  all  benefits 
id  $2.76  to  $1.  For  direct  benefits  only 
it  is  $2.08  to  $1.  These  figures  are  quoted 
i^  October  1966  prices 

There  will  be  recreational,  fish  and 
^dlife  enhancement  which  will  be 
t  -eated  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
afbninistratlon  policy 

The  project  will  not  bring  any  new 


acreage  under  irrigation  which  wiU  pro- 
duce anything  beyond  negligible  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  commodities  now 
in  surplus. 

Local  agencies  have  organized  them- 
selves and  are  ready  to  sign  formal  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  water.  The 
ability  to  repay  is  unquestioned. 

THE     160-ACEB     LIMITATION 

At  this  point  it  might  be  wise  to  forth- 
rlghtly  lay  a  perplexing  problem  before 
you  which  concerns  this  project.  In  one 
clearly  definable  portion  of  the  service 
area,  irrigation  water  will  be  distributed 
by  surface  means.  Here,  without  ques- 
tion, the  excess  acres  provision  of  rec- 
lamation law  must  apply. 

Another  distinct  area,  however,  will  be 
served  with  Federal  water  by  percolating 
it  underground.  In  one  part  of  this  area, 
there  are  5,953  acres  of  excess  land  which 
constitutes  6.6  percent  of  the  lands 
presently  in  agricultural  production. 
Given  the  present  rate  of  rapid  urbani- 
zation in  this  area,  it  is  expected  that 
just  slightly  more  than  2,000  acres  will 
be  in  excess  by  the  time  project  water 
becomes  available. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  area, 
there  are  presently  1,547  excess  acres. 
Part  of  this  area  will  be  served  with  sur- 
face water  which  can  be  restricted  and 
here,  too,  agricultural  acres  will  grad- 
ually surrender  to  urbanization. 

All  in  all,  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  in  the  San  Felipe  division 
will  be  excess  and  a  good  portion  of  that 
will  be  served  with  surface  water  where 
recordable  contracts  promising  to  dis- 
pose of  all  excess  acres  can  be  required 
before  Federal  water  is  delivered. 

The  problem  of  enforcement  of  the 
160  acreage  limitation  in  the  area  served 
by  percolating  Federal  water  under- 
ground to  be  commingled  with  locally  fi- 
nanced water  is  most  diCBcult. 

In  the  first  place,  many  water  users 
who  own  excess  lands  have  invested  con- 
siderable amounts  in  local  water  conser- 
vation, and  it  would  be  doubtful  If  water 
could  be  withheld  from  anyone  who 
chose  to  pump  it  from  the  underground. 
So  effective  contracts  committing  the 
excess-land  owners  to  dispose  of  their 
excess  lands  would  have  to  be  obtained 
before  delivery  of  project  water  to  the 
underground.  This  would  enable  a  single 
holdout  who  refuses  to  contract  to  de- 
prive the  entire  area  of  the  benefit  of 
this  vitally  needed  new  water. 

The  administration  of  acreage  limita- 
tion for  Federal  water  percolated  under- 
ground and  commingled  with  local  water 
resources  is  difQcult.  if  not  impossible. 

Recognizing  this  problem.  Congress  set 
a  precedent  when  it  authorized  the  Santa 
Maria  project,  and  exempted  all  water 
percolated  imderground  from  acreage 
limitations. 

When  the  Senate  considered  Senator 
KucHEL's  bill,  which  is  identical  to  mine. 
Under  Secretary  Holum  was  asked  if 
the  Department  would  oppose  a  Santa 
Maria  type  exemption  for  water  perco- 
lated underground.  The  response  was 
that  they  would  not  oppose  it. 

The  Department  hAs  adopted  a  forth- 
right attitude  in  this  matter,  and  has  let 
it  be  known  that  it  seeks  congressional 
direction. 


When  I  introduced  H.R.  43  on  Janu- 
ai-y  11,  of  this  year,  I  said: 

We  recognize  that  the  legislation  does  not 
In  its  present  form  address  itsell  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  to  apply  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  Reclamation  of  this 
project.  •  •  *  We  believe  the  matter  should 
be  fully  considered  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Committee  In  the  course  of  Its  he.ir- 
IngE.  Some  guidelines  for  the  application  of 
excess  land  percentages  to  the  unique  physi- 
cal situation  of  the  San  Felipe  Division  should 
be  developed  and  provided  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  committee  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, Chairman  Wayne  Asplnull,  Is  best  quali- 
fied to  develop  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  giv- 
en this  matter  thorough  consideration.  In 
view  of  the  small  number  of  acres  which 
will  be  excess  and  will  receive  benefit — 
probably  as  little  as  900  acres — and  the 
difficulty  of  administering  this  feature 
of  the  law,  it  has  recommended  that  the 
precedent  set  in  the  Santa  Maria  project 
should  be  followed  here. 

This  project  has  been  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  ideal  in  cooperation  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  magnifi- 
cent in  its  handling  of  the  feasibility 
study;  State  officials  have  cooperated 
fully,  and  the  local  agency  has  promptly 
paid  its  share  of  the  cost  while  cooperat- 
ing completely  with  the  Biu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

Our  need  is  great;  we  have  helped  our- 
selves to  the  utmost;  we  have  conformed 
honestly  and  completely  with  the  tedious 
requirements  and  conditions  which  must 
precede  consideration  of  a  bill  like  the 
one  before  you. 

I  earnestly  and  respectfully  request 
your  favorable  consideration  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  43,  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  details  of  which  and  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  been  more 
than  adequately  covered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson],  the  ranking  minority  meraber 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer],  and,  of 
course,  the  author  of  the  bill,  my  col- 
league from  Santa  Clara  County,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Gub- 
ser]. 

Spealcing  for  more  than  a  million  peo- 
ple of  the  central  coast  area  whose  wel- 
fare is  so  involved  in  this  legislation, 
thanks  are  due  to  all  of  those  who  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Important  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  vital  importance  of  this 
project  to  all  segments  of  the  communi- 
ties in  the  four-county  area  to  be  served 
by  the  San  Felipe  division.  Under  this 
division,  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
water  from  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
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Delta  would  be  pumped  to  and  stored  in 
the  San  Luis  Dam  now  being  constructed 
near  Los  Banos,  Calif.  The  approxi- 
mately 273,000  acre-feet  of  Central  Val- 
ley project  water  available  each  year 
would  fiow  through  the  Pacheco  Timnel 
to  Pacheco  Creek.  Two  major  canals 
would  split  off  from  there — the  27-mile 
Santa  Clara  canal  to  Anderson  Reservoir 
and  a  $42  million  Santa  Clara  County 
water  distribution  system  and  the  43- 
mile  HoUister-Watsonville  conduit  to 
San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey 
Coimties  in  the  Southwest. 

Construction  of  the  inlet  works  and  a 
2-mile  section  of  the  10.3-mile-long 
Pacheco  Tunnel  has  already  begun  under 
a  1964  contract  awarded  to  permit  con- 
struction before  the  site  was  covered  with 
water  by  filling  of  the  San  Luis  Reser- 
voir. 

The  need  for  this  project  is  urgent. 
Water  requirements  in  Santa  Clara 
County  alone  now  amount  to  390,000 
acre-feet  annually  and  in  about  50  years 
the  year  2020,  the  need  will  be  650,000 
acre-feet  a  year.  The  service  area  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
California.  Over  90  percent  of  the  703,- 
000  population  of  the  project  area  in 
1960  was  concentrated  in  the  major  ci- 
ties of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Sunnyvale, 
and  Palo  Alto  and  each  year  more  and 
more  of  the  agricultural  land  surround- 
ing the  cities  are  converted  to  urban 
and  suburban  uses.  Population  growth  is 
spectacular.  The  San  Jose-Santa  Clara 
area  is  growing  from  642,315  in  April 
1960  to  a  projected  1,088,200  by  July  1, 
1970,  and  1,295,400  by  July  1,  1975.  Lo- 
cated at  the  southern  tip  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  this  metropolitan  com- 
plex is  a  thriving  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic center  which  has  already  com- 
pletely developed  local  water  supplies 
and  has  contracted  with  local  and  State 
organizations  for  additional  water.  Right 
now  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  runs  defi- 
cient in  its  water  supply  needs  by  about 
40,000  to  50,000  acre-feet  a  year.  This 
can  only  become  more  critical  with  con- 
tinuing urbanization  and  population 
growth. 

Not  only  does  the  county  face  future 
needs  for  desired  and  expected  expan- 
sion, there  is  therefore  an  immediate  and 
urgent  need  now — a  need  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  due  to  land  subsidence, 
pumping  from  underground  aquifers — 
the  source  which  now  makes  up  Santa 
Clara  County's  deficiency — must  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  one-fourth  by  the  year 
1970. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  rate  of  land 
subsidence  in  northern  Santa  Clara 
County  is  about  one-half  foot  per  year  in 
various  parts  of  the  valley,  including  the 
center  of  the  city  of  San  Jose.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  noticeable  since  1932,  when 
it  was  first  recorded,  but  has  substan- 
tially increased  since  1960.  In  the  past 
7  years  alone,  the  ground  level  of  San 
Jose  State  College  fell  3.6  feet. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  con- 
dition is  directly  related  to  constant  and 
heavy  withdrawal  of  underground  water. 
Groundwater  levels  in  the  northern 
Santa     Clara     County     subarea     have 


dropped  from  an  average  of  60  feet  below 
the  land  surface  in  1942  to  200  feet  at  the 
present  time.  Eighty  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  valley  floor  from  which  the  sub- 
area  obtains  66  percent  of  its  total  water 
supply  is  being  pumped  from  below  sea 
level.  This  overdrafting  and  consequent 
land  subsidence  does  serious  and  costly 
harm  to  many  public  facilities — wells, 
storm  drains,  sanitary  sewers,  flood  con- 
trol channels,  and  dikes.  Additionally, 
there  is  constant  threat  of  salt  water  in- 
trusion into  the  underground  aquifers 
and  deterioration  of  water  quality. 

Imported  San  Felipe  water  could  re- 
store groundwater  levels,  abate  salt 
water  intrusions  and  halt  the  land  sub- 
sidence as  well  as  assuring  the  water 
needs  of  our  people,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
San  Felipe  division  to  be  $98,340,000  at 
prices  prevailing  in  October  1961. 

The  inlet  works  for  the  Pacheco  tun- 
nel have  been  built  as  a  part  of  the  San 
Luis  unit  at  a  cost  of  $5,960,000.    * 

The  Interior  Department's  economic 
analysis  has  shown  a  very  favorable  re- 
turn— $2.76  for  every  $1  of  project  costs 
for  all  beneflts  and  $2.08  to  $1  for  direct 
benefits  only. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  San 
Felipe  division,  the  key  to  continued  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  population  growth  in  Santa 
Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Monterey  Counties. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
cott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gitbser],  my  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  the  gentle- 
men from  California  [Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Hosmer]  for  their  long  and  assiduous 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
date  for  the  people  of  San  Benito,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey  Coun- 
ties, California  counties  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  coastal  range.  Wells  in  this 
area  are  becoming  dry  or  polluted  from 
boron  infiltration  and,  in  the  coastal 
area,  sea  water  intrusion  threatents  to 
become  a  major  problem.  Increased  ur- 
banization of  the  area  has  also  resulted 
in  a  serious  drain  on  the  existing  water 
supply. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  will  provide  an  important  solu- 
tion to  the  water  problem  of  this  area. 

Completion  of  the  San  Felipe  division. 
Central  Valley  project,  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  a  supplemental  source  of  criti- 
cally needed  water. 

With  this  supplemental  water  we  will 
be  able  to  avert  the  recession  of  our 
water  table  and  the  intrusion  of  salt 
water — two  plagues  of  any  irrigable  ag- 
ricultural economy. 

The  significance  of  agriculture  to  my 
district  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly. 


We  serve  the  entire  Nation  as  a  major 
supplier  of  fresh  row  crop  vegetables — 
carrots,  celery,  asparagus,  broccoli,  and 
so  forth.  About  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
strawberVies  and  head  lettuce  are  grown 
in  our  area.  Many  varieties  of  fruit  and 
other  vegetables  are  shipped  from  this 
area.  Crop  failure  in  this  area  would 
have  an  adverse  nutritional  and  eco- 
nomic impact  on  consumers  across  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gubser]  has  thoroughly  discussed  this 
project.  He  has  worked  assiduously  on 
this  idea  for  years.  I  concur  with  his 
statement. 

Since  this  project  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  urge  that  we  also  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation  which 
will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project,  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  we  are  about  to  vote  on  H.R.  43,  the 
bill  to  authorize  construction  of  the  San 
Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  As  a  member  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee of  Interior  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  merits  of 
this  proposal,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
some  comments  on  it  and  explain  why  I 
plan  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

First,  a  word  about  the  project.  Its 
need  and  its  merits  are  set  forth  elo- 
quently in  the  committee  report.  The 
California  Members  most  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  supplemental  water  have 
done  a  good  job  of  convincing  the  In- 
terior Committee  and  me  that  a  project 
of  this  kind  is  justified  and  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  reclamation  under 
which  this  Nation  has  operated  for  the 
past  half  century.  I  have  no  arguments 
with  the  project  itself.  In  other  circum- 
stances at  another  time  I  would  gladly 
give  the  project  my  enthusiastic  support, 
and  I  would  urge  its  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  here  and  now  I  must  and  do  op- 
pose the  San  Felipe  project,  the  very 
first  reclamation  project  I  have  opposed 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1961.  I  do 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  because  the  proj- 
ect is  bad  but  because  it  comes  to  us 
ahead  of  and  instead  of  far  more  urgent 
reclamation  legislation  that  is  still  lan- 
guishing in  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was 
under  study  in  subcommittee  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
cott]  whether  he  thought  it  would  be 
fair  and  just  that  these  water-short 
people  in  California  should  have  to  wait 
on  this  project  until  Congress  had  de- 
cided what  is  going  to  happen  in  all  the 
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s(  ven  Colorado  River  Basin  States  for  the 
n  ;xt  50  years.  He  agreed  it  would  not. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  this 
poject  should  wait  until  Congress  au- 
tliorizes  the  most  controversial  dam  in 
tl  le  history  of  the  coimtry.  He  replied  in 
t]  le  negative. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  this  project 

0  ight  to  be  deferred  until  such  time  as 
California  signed  a  blood  oath  guaran- 
tieinE  Arizona  2.8  million  acre-feet  of 
t;ie  Colorado  River  in  perpetuity,  even 
tiough  this  might  mean  serious  defl- 
c  encies  in  California  in  dry  years.  He 
s;  lid  he  thought  Congress  ought  to  pro- 
c  jed  with  projects  that  we  can  agree  on 
a  5  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
r  ly  colleague  or  his  advocacy  of  this  proj- 
e:t.  He  and  other  California  Members, 
iicluding  the  author  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
( rUBSER,  have  done  a  good  job  of  repre- 
Binting  their  districts  and  their  State. 

1  ut  I  represent  a  district  and  a  State, 
tx),  and  I  must  say  that  this  reply  by 
B  [r.  Talcott  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 

I  m  I  am  speaking  about  today.  To  be 
£  peciflc,  he  replied,  in  part: 

I  would  think  that  we  slio\ild  proceed 
T  1th  projects  that  we  can  agree  on  as  quickly 

I I  possible. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
t  project  of  higher  priority  and  greater 
1  irgency  than  the  San  Felipe  project  that 
i  i  being  shunted  aside,  once  again,  even 
t  tiough  this  project  has  the  votes  in  com- 
1  littee  and  in  the  House  and  can  be  dis- 
1  osed  of  quickly  without  prolonged  con- 
troversy.  I  refer  to  the  Central  Arizona 
]  iroject. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  today  be- 
« ause  I  see  a  double  standard  operating 
1  n  the  field  of  reclamation.  One  standard 
1 3  for  California  with  its  38  votes.  The 
I  >ther  standard  is  for  little  Arizona  with 
.  :  ts  three  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  clear  that 
: :  have  no  quarrel  with  the  sense  of  fair- 
less  of  our  committee  chairman,  my 
ilghly  respected  and  outstanding  col- 
eagn:ie,  Wayne  Aspinall.  Chairman  As- 
>nTALi.  leads  his  committee  in  a  demo- 
;ratlc  fashion  and  I  know  that  he  would 
lot  Intentionally  treat  California  one 
vay  and  Arizona  another.  But  the  double 
standard  does  exist,  and  I  attribute  it  to 
all  the  noise  and  buster,  confusion  and 
Intrigue  created  by  certain  interests  and 
spokesmen  for  the  State  of  California. 
rhey  have  deliberately  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  controversy  that  has  relegated 
Arizona  legislation  to  the  pile  of  things 
that  must  be  put  off  until  "issues  are 
resolved."  They  have  suggested  deals  and 
counterdeals  and  deals  within  deals  to 
obstruct  and  divide — all  for  one  pur- 
pose— to  delay  any  action  on  water  for 
Arizona. 

With  this  bill  coming  before  the  House 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say,  "I 
have  had  it."  I  have  supported  one  bill 
after  another  for  our  sister  State  to  the 
west.  I  supported  the  Aubum-Polsom 
project  in  the  last  Congress.  Earlier  this 
year  iWupported,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
the  big  desalting  plant  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  will  provide  enough  water  for 
a  city  twice  the  size  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  I 
have    supported    enlargement    of    the 


Colusa  Canal  for  this  same  Central  Val- 
ley project,  now  approaching  a  total  cost 
of  nearly  $2  bUlion.  But  I  shall  not  vote 
for  the  San  Felipe  division  of  that  project 
because  this  situation  is  getting  ridicu- 
lous. 

What  we  want  and  desperately  need  in 
Arizona  is  an  aqueduct  to  bring  in  Ari- 
zona's legally  established  jjortion  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River — our  water 
which  is  now  being  diverted  for  use  in 
southern  California.  We  have  been  trying 
to  authorize  this  project  ever  since  1947 
and  have  been  planning  for  it  since  our 
earliest  days  of  statehood.  We  almost  got 
it  in  1951,  but  our  friends  in  California 
blocked  us,  and  we  finally  had  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  prove  we  were  en- 
titled to  the  water.  Since  1963,  when  the 
Court  ruled  in  our  favor,  we  have  been 
trying  to  finish  the  job,  but  to  no  avail 
because  one  project  after  another,  many 
of  them  for  California,  seems  to  have 
priority. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thought 
we  had  an  alinement  of  reclamation 
forces,  including  California,  to  pass  our 
project.  But  to  create  this  alinement  we 
had  to  expand  our  project  to  include  ulti- 
mate solutions  to  virtually  all  the  water 
problems  of  seven  Colorado  River  States. 
This  was  a  good  bill,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, but  it  grew  so  large  and  so  con- 
troversial that  we  ran  into  problems. 
And,  significantly,  when  the  Interior 
Committee  reported  it  last  year,  it  was 
our  friends  from  California  who  pre- 
vented it  from  getting  to  the  House  floor. 
They  feared  that  the  bOl,  once  it  got  to 
the  floor,  might  be  amended  in  some  way 
detrimental  to  California's  interests. 
That  was  their  prerogative,  I  suppose,  but 
once  they  took  that  step  Humpty  Dumpty 
was  never  the  same  again.  And  I  think 
they — and  the  Congress — should  recog- 
nize who  it  was  who  pushed  Humpty  off 
the  wall. 

This  year  we  find  ourselves  still 
struggling  to  pass  the  central  Arizona 
project.  We  have  trimmed  it  down  to 
more  realistic  proportions,  and  in  a  new 
form  it  now  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  One  might  expect  the  House  now 
to  give  the  matter  its  attention.  But  the 
California  forces  who  have  opposed  us 
in  the  past  say,  "No,  there  are  still  prob- 
lems to  be  resolved.  This  bill  must  wait." 
Mr.  Chairman,  Arizona  is  tired  of 
waiting.  I  am  tired  of  waiting.  And  I 
think  it  is  time  that  this  House  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  up  or  down,  but  vote.  Let  us 
be  done  with  the  unconscious,  uninten- 
tional— but  real — double  standard  that 
exists  for  California  and  Arizona.  Let  us 
stop  demanding  that  Arizona,  but  not 
California,  slay  dragons,  move  moun- 
tains and  construct  pipelines  from  the 
other  side  of  the  moon  before  Congress 
can  act  on  its  needs.  Let  us  let  the  House 
of  Representatives  work  its  will.  If  we 
do  that,  I  am  certain  the  central  Arizona 
project  will  be  authorized  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  apologies  to  my 
California  colleagues  who  want  to  be 
helpful,  who  are  not  part  of  this  anti- 
Arizona  foot-dragging  operation,  or  who 
see  matters  in  a  different  light,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  I  want  to  resolve  this 
conflict  once  and  for  all.  The  States  of 


California  and  Arizona  have  too  much  to 
gain  through  cooperation  and  too  much 
to  lose  through  returning  to  the  old 
trenches.  I  do  not  want  to  continue  this 
war.  I  want  to  help  California  and  the 
other  Western  States  with  tlieir  water 
problems.  And  I  only  ask  that  those  who 
speak  for  the  water  and  power  ii  terests  of 
California  show  just  a  little  of  the  same 
consideration. 

This  San  Felipe  bill  is  not  a  bad  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  serves  a  real 
need.  Under  other  circumstances  I  would 
vote  for  it.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
shall  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  43 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies,  area 
redevelopment,  conserving  and  developing 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  and  other  re- 
lated purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto),  Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  as  an  addition  to,  and  an  In- 
tegral part  of,  the  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  the  San  Felipe  division.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of  the 
Pacheco  tunnel,  pumping  plants,  power 
transmission  faculties,  canals,  pipelines,  reg- 
ulating reservoirs,  and  distribution  facilities. 
Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  operation  of  the  San  Felipe  division, 
shall  be  Integrated  and  coordinated,  from 
both  a  financial  and  an  operational  stand- 
point, with  the  operation  of  other  features 
of  the  Central  Valley  project  In  such  man- 
ner as  will  effectuate  the  fullest,  most  benefl- 
clal,  and  most  economic  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  hereby  made  available. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
In  connection  with  the  San  Felipe  division 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  in- 
clude within  the  division  area  such  adjacent 
lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are  necessary 
for  present  or  future  public  recreation  use,  to 
allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity  i:o  rec- 
reation, and  to  provide  for  the  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  division  lands,  facilities, 
and  water  areas  In  a  manner  coordinated 
with  the  other  division  purposes.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreement-s 
with  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
additional  development  of  division  lands  or 
facilities,  or  to  dispose  of  division  lands  or 
faculties  to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or 
local  public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  con- 
veyance or  exchange,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  such  lands  or  fa- 
culties In  the  public  interest  for  recreational 
purposes. 

(b)  Federal  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and  Federal  costs  in- 
curred specifically  for  land  for  those  pur- 
poses and  basic  recreation  faculties  shall  be 
nonreimbursable;  joint  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
shall  In  the  aggregate  be  nonreimbursable  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000  plua  10  per  centum  of  the  Joint 
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costs  in  excess  of  $40,000,000.  Provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  reimbursement,  for  the  con- 
tribution by  non-Federal  Interests,  or  for  the 
reallocation  of  costs  aUocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement  in  excess 
of  the  foregoing  UnUt  under  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  methods,  as  may 
be  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary: 
(1)  provision  by  non-Federal  interests  of 
land  or  interests  therein  or  faculties  required 
for  the  division;  (2)  payment  or  repayment, 
with  interest  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that 
for  other  division  fiuictlons,  piu'suant  to 
agreement  with  one  or  more  non-Federal 
pubUc  bodies;  (3)  reallocation  to  other  proj- 
ect functions  in  the  same  proportion  as 
joint  costs  are  allocated  among  such 
functions. 

(c)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
shall  be  treated  as  division  costs  and 
allocated  to  the  other  division  purposes. 
Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  granted  by  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  recreational  de- 
velopment of  water  resource  projects  or  dis- 
position of  public  lands  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Sec.  4.  In  locating  and  designing  the  works 
and  facilities  authorized  for  construction  by 
this  Act,  and  In  acquiring  or  withdrawing 
any  lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  State  of  California  on 
the  California  water  plan,  and  shall  consult 
with  local  Interests  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  said  works 
and  facilities  or  by  the  acquisition  or  with- 
drawal of  lands,  through  public  hearings  or 
in  such  manner  as  In  his  discretion  may  be 
found  best  suited  to  a  maximum  expression 
of  the  views  of  such  local  Interests. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (inter- 
rupting the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMriTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "area  redevel- 
opment,". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "unit"  and 
insert  "division". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  insert  a  new  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  facilities  shall  be  con- 
structed for  electric  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution service  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  an  offer  of  a  firm  fifty- 
year  contract  from  a  local  public  or  private 
agency,  can  through  such  a  contract  be 
obtained  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  by  construction  and  operation 
of  Government  facilities." 

On  page  2,  lines  6  through  12,  strike  out 
all  of  section  2. 

On  page  2,  line  13,  through  page  4,  line  7, 
strike  out  all  of  section  3  and  insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  reaction  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  San  Felipe  division  shaU 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213)." 

On  page  4,  after  line  7,  add  the  following: 

"SBC.  3.  The  Secretary  may  contract  with 
the    State    of    California    tar    the    delivery 


through  facilities  of  the  State  water  project 
to  the  San  Luis  forebay  reservoir  of  aU  or 
any  part  of  the  water  of  the  Central  VaUey 
project  assigned  to  the  San  Felipe  division." 

On  page  4,  after  line  18,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  In  view  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  San  Felipe  division,  neither 
the  provisions  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 46  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat. 
636,  649)  nor  any  other  similar  provision  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  be  appli- 
cable In  the  south  and  north  Santa  Clara 
subareas  so  long  as  the  water  utilized  on 
project  lands  Is  acquired  by  pumping  from 
the  underground  reservoir. 

"Sec  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
tlie  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
tliereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease In  production  of  such  commodity  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security." 

On  page  4,  lines  19,  20  and  21,  strike  out 
all  of  section  5  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  In  the  San  Felipe  division 
$92,380,000  (October  1966  prices),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of 
construction  work  of  the  types  Involved 
therein  as  shown  by  engineers  cost  Indexes 
and,  In  addition  thereto,  such  svuns  as  may 
be  required  to  operate  and  maintain  said 
division." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  JOELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  43)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 860,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

It  is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ttiird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  235,  nays  83,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  113,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  208] 
YEAS— 235 


Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Batlin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Biester 
Binyham 
Blackburn 
Bosgs 
Bollins 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brot^man 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo, 
fallen 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

W'llliam  D. 
Frledel 


Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blantoa 

Bow 


Fulton,  Tenn. 

C.otlys 

Gil'oert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Han  ley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.y. 
Kirwan 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mluk 
Mize 

Moorhead 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

NAYS— 83 

Brlnkley 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cleveland 
Conte 
CurtlB 


Murphy,  Ul. 

Natcher 

OHara,  ni. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O  NeiU.  Mass. 

Patmau 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Fickle 

Plrnle 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

V/halen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Devlne 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 
Farbsteln 
Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 


22^60 

Puq^  la 
OalllanakU 


Oart  ner 
CNitl  Inga 
Oroi  er 
Ouds 
Hagi  n 
Hale  f 
Han  y 
Han  ba 
Hen  leraon 
Hut  blnson 
Jan  lan 
Joel  on 
Joni  a 
Joni  s.  Mo. 
Joni  a,  N.C. 
KoT  legay 
Laiil 
Lan  ;en 


ANSWKRED 
EtIAs,  Tenn. 


Abl  Itt 
Ads  ma 
Adc  abbo 
Anc  rewa. 
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Latt* 

Lennon 

MacOregor 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Pike 

Poll 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Reld.  HI. 

RIegle 

Rogers,  Fla. 


Roth 

Rumsleld 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Springer 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Whltener 

Woltr 


•PRESENT" — 1 


NOT  VOTING— 113 


Dak. 


Are  Ids 
Asb  brook 
AsEley 
Bai  ng 
Bat  !8 
Bla  ;nlk 
Bol  tnd 
Brs  lemas 
Brt  9CO 
Brc  ck 

Brc  <m,  Mich. 
Bu  banan 
Bu  ton.  Calif. 
By  ne.  Pa. 
Cel  ler 
Ch  imberlaln 
Co:  lable 
Co  bett 
Co:  man 
Co  fger 
Cn  mer 
De  wlnskl 
Dl|  gs 
Do  lohue 
Do  -n 
Do  17 
Dilskl 
Ec  ihardt 
E-v  -rett 
Fe 


ghan 

PlllO 

Pr  laer 

Fr  lUnghuysen 

Oi  Uagher 


Oarmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Holland 

Howsird  " 

Irwln 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Matbias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Multer 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 


Passman 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Vlgortto 

Watklns 

Widnall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 


Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Randall  wtlh  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Johnson   of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Irwln. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
/■  Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  GUDE  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  860,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1111)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  San 
Felipe  division.  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.   1111 


part  of  the  water  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect assigned  to  the  San  Felipe  division. 

Sec.  4.  In  locating  and  designing  the  works 
and  facilities  authorized  for  construction  by 
this  Act,  and  In  acquiring  or  withdrawing 
any  lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
reports  prepared  by  the  State  of  California 
on  the  California  water  plan,  and  shall  con- 
sult with  local  Interests  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  construction  and  operation  of  said 
works  and  facilities  or  by  the  acquisition  or 
withdrawal  of  lands,  through  public  hearings 
or  in  such  manner  as  In  his  discretion  may 
be  found  best  suited  to  a  maximum  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  such  local  interests. 

Sec.  5.  In  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  San  Felipe  division,  neither  the  pro- 
visions of  the  third  sentence  of  section  46  of 
the  Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  636,  649) 
not  any  other  similar  provision  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
south  and  north  Santa  Clara  subareas  so 
long  as  the  water  utilized  on  project  lands 
is  acquired  by  pumping  from  the  under- 
ground reservoir. 

Sec.  6.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agri- 
cultural commodity,  as  defined.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is  in 
excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
in  production  of  such  commodity  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  involved  m  the  San  Felipe  division 
$92,380,000  (October  1966  prices),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  in  the  cost  of 
construction  work  of  the  types  Involved 
therein  as  shown  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  operate  and  maintain 
said  division. 
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3o  the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pe  irs : 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

ar.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

llr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

jdr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Di  ,kota. 

Mr.    Byrnes    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Llleck. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wld- 
ni  11. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
i^thlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Bdrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Celler  with  J4r.  Pino. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pre- 
U^ghuysen. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hayes  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Sandman. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  Irrigation  and  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supplies,  conserving  and 
developing  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  en- 
hancing outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and 
other  related  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  acting  pursuant  to  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary thereto),  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain,  as  an  addi- 
tion to,  and  an  integral  part  of,  the  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  the  San  Felipe  di- 
vision. The  principal  works  of  the  division 
shall  consist  of  the  Pacheco  tunnel,  pumping 
plants,  power  transmission  facilities,  canals, 
pipelines,  regulating  reservoirs,  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  No  facilities  shall  be  con- 
structed for  electric  transmission  and  distri- 
bution service  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  an  offer  of  a  firm 
fifty-year  contract  from  a  local  public  or 
private  agency,  can  through  such  a  contract 
be  obtained  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  by  construction  and  operation 
of  Government  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  San  Felipe  division  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  may  contract  with 
the  State  of  California  for  the  delivery 
through  facilities  of  the  State  water  project 
to  the  San  Luis  forebay  reservoir  of  all  or  any 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  43)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


VETERANS'  PENSION  AND  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H. 
REPT.  NO.  554) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
biU  (S.  16)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  COLLECTION,  COMPILATION, 
CRITICAL  EVALUATION,  PUBLICA- 
TION, AND  SALE  OF  STANDARD 
REFERENCE  DATA 

Mr.  PEPPEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  e62  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  862 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6279) 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  compilation, 
critical  evaluation,  publication,  and  sale  of 
standard  reference  data.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert), The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Quillen],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  862 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
6279  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  for  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  standard  reference  data. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
a  standard  reference  data  system  to 
make  critically  evaluated  quantitative 
data  readily  accessible  to  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  the  general  public. 

The  bill  will  set  up  a  comprehensive 
standard  reference  data  system  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  would  formalize  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bureau  to  extend  a  type 
of  service  with  which  it  has  been  experi- 
menting for  several  years. 

A  strengthened  standard  reference 
data  system  is  essential  for  the  eflBcient 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  research  and  de- 
velopment effort.  In  essence,  the  program 
seeks  to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  the  broad 
science  information  problem  by  produc- 
ing and  disseminating  compilations  of 
critically  evaluated  quantitative  data  on 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
materials.  It  seeks  to  make  data  of  known 
reliability  conveniently  available  for  use 
by  scientists  and  engineers,  thereby  re- 
lieving them  of  the  time-consuming  ne- 
cessity of  searching  the  available  litera- 
ture and  attempting  to  evaluate  data  in 
fields  in  which  they  may  not  be  expert. 
It  provides  for  an  integrated,  compre- 
hensive standard  reference  data  system 
to  replace  the  work  presently  being  done 
in  a  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  and  less 
efficient  marmer  by  individual  members 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  commu- 
nity 

H.R.  6279  provides  the  framework  nec- 
essary for  a  comprehensive  standard 
reference  data  system  and  authorizes  the 
funding  of  the  program  through  a  com- 


bination of  legislative  appropriations  and 
user  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  862  providing  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  H.R.  6279. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  stated. 
House  Resolution  862  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6279.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  for  the  collection,  compilation, 
and  publication  of  standard  reference 
data. 

The  purpose  of  H Jl.  6279  is  to  provide 
a  standard  reference  data  system  to  make 
quantitative  data  accessible  to  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  public. 

This  data  system  will  be  set  up  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It 
will  produce  and  disseminate  compila- 
tions of  critically  evaluated  quantitative 
data  on  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  materials,  making  such  infor- 
mation readily  available  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  scientific  work  whose  exper- 
iments may  carry  them  outside  of  areas 
in  which  they  are  fully  expert.  By  making 
such  information  available,  the  time  now 
needed  to  collect  and  evaluate  such  data 
can  be  almost  completely  cut  out  and 
used  for  more  valuable  purposes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  current 
lack  of  such  a  standard  data  system  costs 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  duplicate  work,  equip- 
ment failures  and  the  overdesigning  of 
equipment  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
such  critically  evaluated  data. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  can  sell  this  data  to  users, 
thus  cutting  the  cost  to  the  Government. 
However,  the  bill  also  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  This  will  be 
a  continuing  program  and  will  expand 
as  the  need  for  such  scientific  informa- 
tion increases.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
copyrighting  of  the  compilations  by  the 
Government  to  protect  the  material  from 
unauthorized  use,  particularly  abroad. 

The  current  data  collection  program 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  funded  at  $1,860,000  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  1968  budget  request  is  $4,640,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  the  next  5  years 
this  figure  will  rise  to  $18,000,000 
annually. 

Minority  views  were  submitted  by  eight 
members  opposing  the  open-ended  au- 
thorizations, without  any  annual  re- 
view by  a  congressional  committee.  They 
state  that  the  cost  of  this  program  over 
the  next  5  years  will  be  $60,000,000.  They 
see  no  sudden  emergency  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  current  program,  and  feel  that 
an  annual  review  is  a  must. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  also  submitted  separate 
views.  He  supports  the  bill,  but  believes 
that  if  the  benefits  to  industry  are  to  be 
as  great  as  supporters  claim,  then  indus- 
try should  be  willing  to  pay  for  such 
information  at  its  full  cost  of  compiling 
and  preparing,  not  merely  25  percent 
as  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 


gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 
ton]. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  sounds  as  though  it  Is  a 
small  bill.  It  Is  not.  This  is  the  start  of 
a  large  new  program.  This  is  the  start 
of  a  program  that  is  estimated  to  cost 
$60  million  in  its  first  5  years.  The  testi- 
mony indicates  that  it  is  expected  to 
continue  at  the  rate  of  $20  million  a 
year  thereafter.  For  the  succeeding  5 
years,  it  will  cost  at  least  $100  million  In 
figures  reflecting  the  current  rate  of  In- 
flation. 

On  the  bottom  of  page  68  in  the  hear- 
ings it  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Hollomon  what  is  intended  in  building 
up  a  new  staff  and  a  new  agency  under 
this  bill.  Dr.  HoUoman  Is  now  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Conmierce  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  When  he 
made  this  statement,  he  had  been  acting 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology.  As  of  September 
1  he  will  be  president-designate  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
what  is  going  to  happen.  If  I  may  quote 
him,  he  says: 

At  full  operation,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  will  require  about  110  additional 
people  to  carry  out  the  functions  envisaged. 
Fifty  of  these  would  be  concerned  with  the 
Information  Services  described  on  page  four 
of  Dr.  Astln's  statement  and  which  we  hope 
to  provide  within  the  Office  of  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data. 

The  Office  of  Standard  Reference 
Data  is  the  new  office  being  set  up.  May 
I  explain  that  Dr.  Astin  is  the  Director 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Quoting  further: 

Ten  additional  staff  members  will  be 
needed  in  managing  the  technical  area  pro- 
grams. In  addition.  50  new  people  will  be  em- 
ployed doing  in-hcuse  compilation  work  in 
areas  where  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards has  obvious  reBponsibllity  and  an  al- 
ready developed  competence  to  do  the 
work;  — 

And,  quoting  further — 

another  50  present  employees  might  be  re- 
assigned as  some  current  programs  now  sup- 
ported by  funds  transferred  from  other 
agencies  are  phased  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  quote  indicates 
that  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
reduction  in  force,  some  50  employees 
will  be  retained  in  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  will  be  kept  on  the 
payroll  under  this  new  program.  One  can 
see  that  this  is  not  a  very  small  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  (H.R.  6279) 
which,  if  adopted,  would  require  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  funds  for  this 
Standard  Reference  Data  System.  Like- 
wise, it  would  authorize  only  the  current 
amount  of  $1,860,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  That  represents  a 
reduction  from  the  increase  to  $4.64  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Department  and 
contained  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  such 
an  increase  is  not  necessary  now  because 
every  person  who  has  been  interested  in 
this  particular  legislation  says  that  it 
represents  a  new  development,  that  we 
should  proceed  cautiously,  and  that  Con- 
gress  really  cannot  tell   what  the  de- 
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ma  ids  lor  this  service  are  or  wUl  be.  I 
too ,  feel  that  in  this  case  Congress  should 
pre  ceed  cautiously. 

1  Ir.  Speaker,  the  other  point  under  the 
amsndment  which  I  propose  to  offer 
coi  les  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  under  section 
7.  •  'here  is  now  a  statement  to  this  effect: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
BU<ti  amounts  as  may  be  needed  lor  the 
pu  pose  of  thlB  Act. 
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1  Ir.  Speaker,  these  words  make  for  a 
ge  leral,  continuing  authorization,  with- 
ou ;  any  future  restrictions.  At  one  point 
In  the  committee  there  was  a  quesiton 
"  as  to  whether  the  bill  could  not  impose 
f.  -estricted  celling  of  $20  million.  But 
In  the  bill  that  is  now  pending  before 
th ;  House,  even  that  Is  not  the  case.  In- 
Bbad  Congress  is  facing  a  completely 
OF  en  authorization. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  stating  the  position 
ta  ten  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the 
H»use  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
m  ttee  who  signed  the  minority  report. 
R  ipresentative  Pxlly,  Representative 
R  jMSFELD,  Representative  Gurney,  Rep- 
re  sentative  Vander  Jagt,  Representative 
■Winn  Representative  Pettis,  Repre- 
sentative LUKENS,  and  Representative 
H  JNT,  and  I,  all  huve  signed  the  minority 
report.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the 
m  Inority  feels  the  bill  should  be  revised 
and  amended: 

We  strongly  oppose  the   open-ended  au- 
ti  orizatlon   such   as   provided   In  B.S..   6279. 
w  thout  annual  review  by  any  legislative  com- 
mlttee  of  Congress,  either  of  the  Senate  or 
tl  e  Hovise  of  RepresentaUves.  In  this  period 
ol    high  Government  spending  and  In  view 
ol   the  enormous  resources  required  to  sup- 
pi  .rt  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  beUeve  that 
nonessential   spending   should   be   deferred. 
0?er  the  next  5  years  this  program  Is  ex- 
p  wted  to  cost  an  estimated  •60  million.  We 
d  >  not  believe  the  United  States  should  ob- 
Uiate  Itself  to  spending  that  much  money 
.  a  t  this  time,  which  this  legislation  will  do. 
The   program.   If   supported,   should  con- 
tnue  at  the  level  of  $1.86  million  at  which 
1    is  funded  In  fiscal  year  1967.  rather  than 
tie  $4.64  million  which  Is  being  requested 
f  3r  the  coming  fiscal  year.  ^  ^  ^^, 

The  general  claim  Is  made  that  this  pro- 
iram  might  save  hundreds  of  mlUlons  ot 
collars.  There  have  been  no  specific  Ulus-« 
1  rations  offered  to  show  that  this  program  ^ 
1  aa  In  fact  saved  vast  amounts  of  money, 
"here  was  no  testimony,  other  than  vague 
I  eneralltles.  how  this  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of 
,  iollars  would  be  saved  In  the  future. 

American  Industry  at  the  present  rate  of 
pending  on  these  programs  has  been  getting 
Jong  with  reasonable  efficiency.  We  see  no 
treat  urgency  why  this  Information  must 
mmedlately  be  provided.  Nor  are  we  con- 
vinced that  It  should  be  provided  at  a  greatly 
ncreased  cost  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent.  For  those  organizations  which  have 
»ken  the  Initiative  to  research  and  develop 
luch  facts  for  their  own  needs,  that  informa- 
tion often  acquires  a  proprietary  character. 
We  are  not  convinced  It  is  a  rightful  function 
of  Government  to  develop  the  same  data  and 
make  It  readily  available  to  everyone  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

It  IB  argued  that  this  bill  will  save  money 
because  It  has  been  calculated  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  program  cost  will  be  returned  to 
the  Government  by  the  sale  of  the  data. 
There  Is  lltUe  evidence  offered  to  support  the 
probability  of  a  25-percent  return.  We  would 
recommend  that  there  be  a  higher  percentage 
of  recovery  by  the  VS.  Government,  even 
total  recovery  of  cost  In  most  instances. 
Otherwise.  It  la  plain  that  this  bill  Indefl- 
nltely  authorizes  large  subsidies  to  certain 


industries,  businesses,  publishing  groups,  and 
certain  nonprofit  institutions. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Industry  and  other 
users  may  save  $100  for  each  $1  Invested  by 
the  Government  In  this  program.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  we  therefore  recommend  a 
study  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  determine  If  it  should  recover  all  program 
costs  This  would  save  taxpayers  at  least  $60 
million  m  a  5-year  period.  When  Industry  and 
business  are  making  substantial  profit  and 
obtaining  great  gains  as  claimed,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  not  make  large  subsidy 
grants  under  the  cover  of  general  scientific 
benefit.  ,    ^     .„, 

It  Is  apparent  that  no  business  or  Industry 
representative  has  personally  appeared  at  the 
hearings,  and  this  certainly  leaves  many  open 
questions. 

We  beUeve  this  bill  In  Its  present  form 
should  not  be  approved  at  this  time,  and  we 
recommend  that  It  not  be  approved. 

Next  year,  if  the  world  situation  Improves, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  can  then 
then  come  back  to  the  committee  and  offer  a 
detailed  analysis  and  description  of  this  pro- 
gram with  adequate  Justification. 

We  recognize  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  already  has  the  general  authority 
by  statute,  with  no  yearly  limitation,  to  en- 
gage in  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
standard  reference  data.  We  object  to  this 
procedure.  We  also  note  the  expenditure  of 
the  sums  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  al- 
ready m  the  Federal  budget  and  do  not  re- 
quire authorization  by  new  legislation.  This 
bin  should  be  amended  to  require  annual 
authorization. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that,  given  the 
present  world  situation  and  the  state  of  the 
Federal  budget,  the  U.S.  Congress  should  be 
provided  with  definitive  plans  as  to  the  need 
for  data  developed  by  this  system  and  its 
proposed  funding  and  receipts  from  outside 
sources.  If  the  need  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
pand the  program  by  means  of  the  current 
legislation  could  be  proved,  then  we  believe 
that  such  authorization  should  not  be  be- 
yond 1  year.  The  open-ended  authorization 
in  this  bin,  without  annual  review.  Is  cer- 
tainly a  wide  open  Invitation  and  authoriza- 
tion to  spend  and  spend  and  spend. 

We  firmly  believe  there  should  be  annual 
authorization  by  the  legislative  committee 
having  Jurisdiction,  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  This  committee 
must  and  should  take  responsibility  for  ain- 
nual  review  to  balance  the  proposals  under 
this  program  with  competing  Federal  and 
private  programs,  and  to  set  definite  limits 
on  expenditures  for  specific  purposes. 


ing  Office,  when  the  Government  Prmt- 
ing  Office  already  prints  certain  docu- 
ments and  under  existing  legislation  can 
sell  them  at  up  to  150  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  printing?  Under  this  system,  sur- 
plus returning  funds  go  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  guaranteeing  the  return  of 
public  funds  so  invested  in  printing  for 

sale.  , ,     .  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  present  bill  there  will  be  in 
effect  a  75 -percent  subsidy  to  private 
publishing  companies,  because  they  are 
only  required  to  put  up  and  to  pay  a 
maximum  of  25  percent  of  the  costs  of 
compiling,  developing  and  ordering  data 
while  the  Federal  taxpayers  will  have  to 
pay  the  other  75  percent. 

I  believe  this  is  wrong,  and  I  believe  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  should  look 
into  it  and  see  if  the  printing  is  not  bet- 
ter to  be  done  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  where  a  full  return  can  best  be 
obtained. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. ,       . 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6279)  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  compilation,  critical  evalua- 
tion, publication,  and  sale  of  standard 
reference  data. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr  Speaker,  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  designed  to  set 
up  such  an  organization  as  this  act  pro- 
poses, it  should  be  very  carefully  looked 
into. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  biU  also  permits  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  make  outside  printing 
contracts  for  royalties  while  It  contains 
no  particular  methods  of  making  these 
contracts. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  away 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  the 
right  to  print  the  standard  reference 
data,  and  places  the  printing  control  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  under 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  in  this 
particular  Instance  is  a  new  office. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  this  not 
be  placed  under  the  Government  Print- 


I^f  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H Jl.  6279,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARiol.  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  6279,  Is  an 
administration  measure  which  will  pro- 
vide the  legislative  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive standard  reference  data  sys- 
tem within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  bill 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  last  year  under 
the  title.  HJl.  16897,  and  it  was  Passed 
by  the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  August  15  of  1966.  The  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  this  year  it  was  reintroduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  George 


P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  standard  reference 
data  program  is  now  an  on-going  pro- 
gram within  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  Bureau  in  fact  has 
been  working  in  this  field  for  the  last  4 
years.  The  bill  does  not  authorize  a  new 
program;  rather,  it  provides  a  method 
whereby  the  existing  program  can  be 
managed  more  efficiently,  and  it  provides 
the  method  whereby  the  Government  can 
recover  some  of  its  program  costs 
through  the  sale  of  this  critical  data. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  the  administration's 
standard  data  bill  last  year,  we  found 
there  were  a  number  of  problems  within 
the  original  proposal.  However,  we  were 
able  to  work  out  those  problems  in  a 
manner  which, now  has  the  support  of 
both  the  Government  and  industry. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  copyright 
standard  reference  data  in  order  to  pro- 
tect this  data  from  being  pirated  and 
sold  outside  the  United  States  at  a  frac- 
tion of  its  cost.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  the 
data  will  be  protected  from  foreign  re- 
publication in  55  countries  which  have 
■signed  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant provision  in  the  bill.  It  not  only 
prevents  the  information  from  being  pi- 
rated as  I  said,  but  it  prevents  the  infor- 
mation from  being  published  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  where  a  foreign  copyright  could 
be  obtained,  and  then  republished  in  this 
country.  In  that  case,  the  foreign  pub- 
lishers then  would  have  a  superior  legal 
position  to  our  own  private  publishers. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POPP.  First  of  all,  may  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
that  the  gentleman  has  in  this  field.  Then 
I  would  propound  this  question  to  the 
gentleman.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  in 
its  original  form  would  have  authorized 
copyright  in  perpetuity  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  original  bill 
would  have  done  that  and  would  also 
have  complicated  matters  further  by  im- 
posing upon  the  government  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  trademark,  so  to  speak. 
The  government  then  would  have  been 
in  the  position  of  guaranteeing  the  na- 
ture of  the  critical  data  in  which  we  are 
dealing  and  this,  of  course,  should  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
also  would  agree  that  such  a  provision 
would  clearly  have  been  unconstitutional 
and  in  direct  contravention  of  section  8, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
the  Congress  the  power  to  grant  copy- 
rights for  limited  periods  of  time ;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  in  fact  it  could 
have  been  interpreted  in  that  way,  it 
would  have  probably  been  contrary  to 
the  constitution. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  present  copyright  law 
denies  copyright  in  all  governmental 
works.  The  bill  passed  by  this  body  earlier 
this  year,  H.R.  2512,  would  have  denied 


copyright  In  all  published  works  and  ex- 
tended the  prohibition  to  unpublished 
works.  At  that  time  some  thought  was 
given  to  the  advisability  of  authorizing 
exceptions.  It  was  decided  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure was  legislatively  cumbersome  and 
administratively  impossible.  However, 
the  committee  did  recognize  that  there 
might  be  occasionally  some  justification 
for  an  exception.  I  take  it  that  your  dis- 
tinguished committee  has  decided  that 
this  is  such  an  occasion.  If  so,  would  the 
gentleman  explain  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord might  be  clear  just  what  the  special 
justification  is? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  brought  up  a  very  good 
point.  It  is  important  for  us  all  to  recog- 
nize, even  though  the  copyright  bill  does 
not  include  an  exception  of  this  kind, 
that  this  bill  is  not  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  copyright  bill.  The  general  con- 
sensus about  this  subject  is  that  on  those 
occasions  when  a  particular  reason  comes 
up,  as  we  believe  this  to  be,  that  the 
House  has  the  right  to  legislate  about  it 
within  the  specific  context  of  the  problem 
before  it  at  that  time. 

We  believe,  as  we  analyzed  this  situa- 
tion and  talked  of  it  in  subcommittee, 
and  we  had  before  us  some  experts  on 
this  subject,  that  we  needed  to  find  a 
way  so  we  could  protect  the  data 
being  compiled.  It  is  a  fact  that  private 
publishers  have  the  right  to  seek  copy- 
right and  to  be  protected  as  a  result. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  technical 
and  scientific  information  Is  not  only 
being  compiled  but  evaluated  in  such  a 
way  and  with  such  speed  that  the  pri- 
vate publishers  cannot  keep  up  with  it. 
For  them  to  participate  in  this  program 
they  needed  a  specific  device.  The  ex- 
ception that  we  have  prepared  within 
the  copyright  provision  gives  them  this. 
By  having  the  Secretary  copyright  this 
Information,  then  it  puts  them  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  then  be  protected 
from  the  foreign  publishers  and  also 
from  private  competitive  publishers  in 
this  same  area. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  copy- 
right office  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  which 
is  handling  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  that  body.  The  letter  is  dated 
March  6,  1967,  and  refers  to  the  same 
problem  that  you  have  brought  up.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  question,  in 
line  with  what  you  have  stated,  and  I 
believe  it  deserves  to  be  imderscored. 
I  quote  a  paragraph  of  that  letter: 
The  Copyright  Office  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  exploring  the  Issue  of  copyright 
In  Government  works  In  the  course  of  the 
program  for  general  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  The  conclusions  reached  are  em- 
bodied In  the  Supplementary  Report  o/  the 
Register  o/  Copyrights,  at  page  10.  The  Re- 
port found  that  there  were  some  cases  In 
which  copyright  in  a  Government  work 
would  do  no  harm  and  might  benefit  the 
public,  but  that  these  rare  cases  did  not 
warrant  setting  up  the  very  elaborate  pro- 
cedures required  to  evaluate  them.  We  be- 
lieve that,  If  an  exception  to  the  prohibition 
can  be  shown  to  be  Justified  In  a  particular 
case,  the  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with 
it  is  by  specific  legislation  allowing  a  copy- 


right under  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  Title  17.  An  example  ot  this  approach  Is 
the  Act  of  January  27,  1932  (52  8 tot.  6), 
which  appears  as  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral prohlblUon  of  section  8  of  Title  17. 

This,  I  think,  does  support  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
taken.  It  is  important  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  view  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  do  not  wish  to  presume 
unduly  on  the  gentleman's  time.  I  think 
this  is  important,  and  I  ask  him  to  yield 
once  more. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  certainly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  Government  having 
acquired  the  copyright  in  works  pro- 
duced by  Government  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  and  within 
scope  of  their  official  duties  would  have 
the  right  under  this  bill  to  reproduce 
and  publish  the  work.  I  assume  from 
that,  and  from  what  I  read  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wants,  so  far  as  possible,  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  and  make  it 
available  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
community. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  My  question  Is:  In  what 
way  will  the  Government  place  contracts 
with  publishers  in  order  to  effect  this 
dissemination?  Will  this  be  done  by 
competitive  bid? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  have  imjxjsed  no 
obligations  on  the  Secretary  as  to  how 
he  ought  to  handle  this,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  complicated  problem.  The 
Secretary  has  legal  advice.  In  each  in- 
stance he  would  have  the  flexibility  to 
make  a  determination  and  a  contractual 
agreement  to  meet  the  particular  prob- 
lem before  him.  The  type  of  arrange- 
ment would  depend  upon  the  particular 
case. 

In  this  particular  case,  as  in  cases 
dealing  with  patents  and  scientific  In- 
ventions, the  Secretary  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  deal  with  problems  of  this 
kind  \^ich  come  before  him. 

Mr.  TOFF.  But  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  the  speciflc  state- 
ment in  the  committee  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

In  contracting  for  the  publication  of 
standard  reference  data  by  commercial  pub- 
lishers, the  committee  expects  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  take  full  advantage  of  the  com- 
petitive bidding  and  will  seek  the  greatest 
monetary  return  for  the  Government,  while 
at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  have  the 
data  published  at  the  lowest  price  consistent 
with  the  overall  objectives  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  do  so  admonish 
the  Secretary,  and  we  would  expect  that 
he  would  take  that  into  consideration 
during  the  course  of  his  proceedings. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  comes  up  as  to  whether,  under 
this  form  of  authorization,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  can  then  give  an  exclusive 
license  or  transfer  the  copyright  of  the 
United  States  itself  to  one  publisher,  to 
a  group  of  publishers,  or  to  a  group  of 
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pe)ple.  Then  the  data  would  be  re- 
st] Icted  from  use  by  any  other  individ- 
tials,  even  though  they  might  be  U.S. 
ta  tpayers  and  have  paid  their  taxes. 
W  lat  Is  the  answer  on  that? 

klr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman 
rases  a  point  which  I  think  is  extra- 
ne  3us  to  this  particular  issue.  The  reason 
we  have  brought  the  private  publishers 
in  X)  this,  and  the  reason  we  have  given 
this  support  is  that  they  do  have  the 
uiique  ability  to  compile  this  Informa- 
ti(in  and  to  seek  out  those  people  who 
n(  ed  it.  The  testimony  shows  that  by 
girtng  them  this  kind  of  protection,  we 
w  11  be  able  to  reach  the  greatest  num- 
b<r  of  people,  and  the  information  will 
b<  more  effectively  used. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  com- 
ment  further  by  referring  to  page  8  of 
tt  e  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tce  report: 

However.  IX  the  Secretary  determined  that 
It  woiUd  be  within  the  best  Interests  of  the 
U  Uted  States  to  permit  a  contractor  to  hold 
tt  e  copyright  In  his  own  name,  he  would 
b<  permitted  to  do  so. 

That  Is.  the  U.S.  copyright  then  be- 
c(mes  the  copyright  of  the  particular 
tiansferee.  a  contractor-publisher. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Since  I  have  limited 
time  remaining,  and  the  gentleman  has 

s<  me  time  of  his  own 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  I  shall 
y  eld  time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  like  to  point 
oit  that  that  is  the  kind  of  flexibility 
\(e  mean. 

On  those  occasions  when  the  Secre- 
t  iry  is  dealing  with  a  private  publisher, 
l  e  can  under  those  circumstances  make 
8  ppropriate  copyright  provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 

gentleman      from      Connecticut      has 

€  spired. 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

'  ( halrman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 

<  onnectlcut  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
(lonnecticut  has  consumed  14  minutes, 
I  nd  he  Is  now  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
;leld  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
Mr.  PoFF]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  specifically 
:  n  response  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
he  language  of  the  bill  confers  upon  the 
i  3overrunent  the  same  rights  and  privl- 
eges  as  any  other  copyright  owner  may 
lave.  Second,  as  concerns  any  con- 
ract  it  makes,  I  call  attention  to  the 
act  that  under  the  present  law  it  Is 
possible  for  the  Government  to  confer 
ipon  a  independent  contractor  the  right 
;o  acquire  copjrrlght  in  his  own  works. 
[t  is  also  possible  for  the  Goverrraient  in 
the  contract  it  makes  with  the  contrac- 
tor to  require  an  assignment  of  those 
rithts  to  the  Government.  The  same 
would  be  true  under  the  bill  passed 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  that,  this  ma- 
terial comes  not  just  from  one  particu- 
lar department  or  bureau  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. It  comes  from  all  branches  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  from  all 
the  UJS.  agencies.  My  question  then 
is  directed  toward  whether  there  should 
be  an  exclusive,  sole  license  on  scientific 
material  given  to  any  one  publisher,  any 
one  individual,  or  any  one  publishing  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  response 
I  can  only  say  that  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  the  gentleman's  committee  re- 
ported does  not  negate  such  a  possibility. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  it  is 
possible. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tharik  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
having  brought  up  this  matter.  Because 
he  is  presently  involved  in  legislation 
involving  patents,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
great  interest  he  has  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  Important  subject  with 
respect  to  science  and  technology.  I  think 
he  has  added  considerably  to  the  pro- 
ceedings here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  permits 
the  Secretary  to  sell  standard  reference 
data  in  order  to  get  back  some  of  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  data.  The  Bureau 
estimates  that  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
cover about  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
data  may  be  sold  directly  by  the  Bureau, 
or  the  Bureau  may  utUize  private  pub- 
lishing companies  for  the  publication 
and  sale  of  the  data.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  Bureau  would  receive  a  royality  on 
sales  which  would  go  into  the  Bureau's 
operating  funds.  Since  commercial  pub- 
lishers have  many  years  of  experience 
distributing  this  type  of  technical  data, 
this  mechanism  makes  it  possible  to  get 
the  Information  directly  to  those  organi- 
zations and  individuals  that  require  the 
data.  I  should  also  add  that  since  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  data  wiU  be  sold 
abroad,  the  Bureau  also  may  receive  a 
royalty  on  these  foreign  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Bureau's 
standard  reference  data  system  was 
^funded  at  the  level  of  $1.86  million.  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
there  is  a  request  of  $4.64  miUion  for  this 
program.  However,  the  House  on  May  31 
reduced  the  total  appropriation  requested 
by  the  Bureau,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
program  again  will  be  funded  at  about 
$1.86  million  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  exact 
monetary  savings  will  be  as  a  result  of 
this  program.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  last  year,  we  heard  estimates  that  as 
much  as  $100  to  $200  would  be  saved  for 
each  dollar  invested  in  the  program. 
Whatever  the  savings  will  be,  I  am  con- 
fident the  amount  will  be  substantial  and 
that  the  savings  will  far  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  program.  I  would  also  remind  the 
Members  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  largest  supporter  of  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States,  and 
anything  we  can  do  to  make  our  R.  &  D. 
program  more  efficient  will  be  money  well 
spent. 

This  is   an  important   program,   Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  believe  the  changes  we 


have  made  in  this  bill  are  constructive 
and  will  enable  the  program  to  operate 
more  efficiently. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Chah-man,  the  stand- 
ard reference  data  system  will  deal  with 
one  aspect  of  the  broad  science  informa- 
tion problem  by  producing  and  dis- 
seminating compilations  of  critically 
evaluated  quantitative  data  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  ma- 
terials. 

Standard  reference  data  are  numbers 
that  represent  the  properties  of  matter 
and  material— melting  points,  electrical 
resistance,    strength,    density,    thermal 
conductivity,  and  many  more.  The  data 
is  used  by  most  of  the  IV2  million  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  United  States 
in  their  everyday  work.  In  designing  an 
electrical   power   system,   for   example, 
engineers  must  know  the  electrical  re- 
sistivity   and    thermal   conductivity   of 
materials    used    in    transmission    lines. 
They  must  know  the  magnetic  perme- 
ability of  metals  to  be  used  in  genera- 
tors   and    transformers.   And,    for    our 
safety,  they  must  know  the  insulating 
characteristics  of  a  variety  of  materials 
ranging  from  a  ceramic  bushing  on  the 
powerline  pole  to  the  plastic  lever  on 
the  Uving  room  light  switch.  Other  en- 
gineers on  the  same  job  must  know  the 
strength,  bending  and  fatigue  properties 
of  steel  to  be  used  in  transmission  line 
towers.  Still  others  will  need  data  on 
the  combustion  properties  of  fuels  to 
drive  the  generators,  and  on  prop€:rties 
of  oils  and  greases  to  keep  them  lubri- 
cated. 

No  matter  whether  the  engineer  is 
designing  a  sophisticated  space  vehicle, 
a  subway  system,  a  transistor  radio,  or 
an  electric  toothbrush,  he  needs  reliable 
information  on  the  properties  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  works.  En- 
gineers and  scientists  serving  private 
industry  and  those  dealing  with  nation- 
al problems  such  as  pollution,  corrosion, 
safety,  or  health  are  equally  dependent 
upon  reliable  and  readily  available 
values  for  the  properties  of  materials 
to  do  their  job  weU.  For  example,  what 
are  the  properties  of  fuels  which  bear 
on  smog  control?  What  are  the  prop- 
erties of  detergents,  especially  how  they 
break  down  in  chemical  reactions  that 
render  them  harmless? 

This  type  of  work  on  the  properties 
of  various  materials  and  their  interac- 
tion is  similar  to  work  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  has  been  doing  since 
its  creation  in  1901.  In  fact,  the  Bureau 
has  been  compiling  standard  reference 
data  since  It  undertook  the  task  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  in  1963. 
Prior  to  the  Bureau  undertaking  the 
program,  the  only  major  compilation  of 
critically  evaluated  standard  reference 
data  ever  produced  was  done  in  the  late 
1920's  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  with  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  professional  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations and  American  industry. 
However,  with  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  science  and  technology  since  the 
1920's,  particularly  that  which  has  taken 
place  since  World  War  II,  the  science 
information  needs  of  this  country  have 
increased    100-fold,    and    the    critical 
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tables  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  obso- 
lete. 

E>uring  hearings  on  the  bin,  the  testi- 
mony indicated  that  unless  standard 
reference  data  was  updated  every  5  to 
10  years,  it  would  rapidly  become  out  of 
date  and  its  value  negligible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  organizations — 
both  public  and  private — are  currently 
producing  standard  reference  data  for 
their  own  needs,  and  a  few  private  or- 
ganizations have  compiled  and  sold  this 
data  in  cetain  specialized  fields.  The  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  will  not  compete  with 
these  private  efforts ;  rather  the  Bureau's 
program  will  complement  them.  This  is 
specifically  stated  in  section  3  of  the  bill. 
Standard  reference  data  are  produced 
as  a  result  of  the  research  done  by  mil- 
lions of  scientists  and  engineers  through- 
out the  world.  The  data  are  published  in 
various  scientific  journals,  reports,  hand- 
books, and  other  trade  publications. 

Therefore,  the  data  is  available  to  any- 
one who  is  prepared  to  search  the  mil- 
lions of  pages  of  scientific  literature  to 
find  the  specific  value  for  which  he  is 
looking.  However,  once  having  found  the 
value,  it  is  still  diflScult  to  tell  how  re- 
liable the  value  is,  and  frequently  there 
will  be  different  values  submitted  by  dif- 
ferent researchers  operating  imder  dif- 
ferent test  conditions.  For  an  individual 
to  find  the  coiTect  value  in  a  field  outside 
of  his  own  expertise,  it  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  task. 

The  value  of  the  Bureau's  program  is 
that  it  will  search  these  millions  of  pages 
of  scientific  literature;  it  will  critically 
evaluate  the  data  to  determine  the  most 
reliable  values,  and  it  will  disseminate 
data  in  a  form  which  the  entire  scientific 
and  technical  commimity  can  readily  use. 
All  of  the  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  many  individuals,  imiversi- 
ties,  business  and  professional  groups 
which  the  committee  contacted,  agreed 
that  the  preparation  of  standard  refer- 
ence data  is  a  task  which  must  be  imder- 
taken,  and  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  uniquely  qualified  to  per- 
form this  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6279  a,uthorizes 
the  sale  of  standard  reference  data  at 
prices  which  may  refiect  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, compilation,  evaluation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  the  data.  Since 
about  50  percent  of  the  data  is  expected 
to  be  sold  outside  the  United  States,  this 
method  of  partial  cost  recovery  lessens 
the  expense  that  will  be  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  At  the  same  time  it 
enables  the  Bureau  to  extend  to  special 
users,  services  it  othei-wise  would  be  un- 
able to  provide. 

Overall,  it  is  expected  that  about  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program  will 
be  recovered  from  the  sale  of  the  data. 
This  will  vary  from  total  cost  recovery 
for  certain  special  services  to  little  or  no 
cost  recovery  for  those  services  which  are 
of  equal  benefit  to  all  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  I.^  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
cost  recovery  question  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  Government  to  provide 
needed  services  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
while  allowing  the  Bureau  to  recover  a 
proportionate  amount  of  costs  as  those 
services  become  increasingly  specialized. 


Since  standard  reference  data  deals 
with  the  basic  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  materials  and  their  inter- 
action, the  data  is  fundamental  to  sci- 
entific and  engineering  efforts  through- 
out the  world.  If  a  compound  of  material 
reacts  a  certain  way  in  the  United  States, 
it  wUl  react  the  same  way  in  other  areas 
of  the  world.  To  protect  the  American 
investment,  H.R.  6279  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  copyright  standard  refer- 
ence data.  This  will  protect  the  data 
from  foreign  republication  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Copyright 
Convention,  and  in  addition,  the  copy- 
right laws  provide  a  method  of  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  document  within 
the  United  States. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Bureau 
already  is  preparing  standard  reference 
data.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  this  program 
was  funded  at  the  level  of  $1.86  million. 
As  a  result  of  the  House  action  on  May 
31  reducing  the  Bureau's  appropriation 
request  for  fiscal  year  1968,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  program  will  be 
funded  in  fiscal  1968  at  about  the  same 
level. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  to  cover 
properly  all  the  fields  of  science  that 
need  and  require  standard  reference 
data,  the  program  will  require  a  gradual 
budgetary  increase  reaching  an  ultimate 
level  of  about  $18  million  annually.  How- 
ever, because  of  this  bill,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  recoup  about  25  percent  of  the 
costs  once  the  program  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  therefore,  the  program  costs 
will  be  reduced  about  $4.5  million  to  an 
armual  funding  level  of  about  $13.5 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  true  value 
of  the  Bureau's  standard  reference  data 
system  can  best  be  summed  up  by  quot- 
ing from  an  article  appearing  in  an  Au- 
gust 1966  publication  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. The  article,  describes  the  Soviet's 
standard  reference  data  system  which 
is  modeled  after  the  Bureau's  present 
program,  and  states: 

Prom  the  experience  gained  by  the  national 
service  of  the  USA  and  the  preliminary  eval- 
uation of  the  efficiency  of  such  a  service  in 
our  country,  it  Is  possible  to  conclude  that 
the  GSSSD  [State  Service  of  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data)  Is  a  highly  economical  system. 
The  application  of  this  service  on  a  country- 
wide scale  will  help  sharply  to  reduce  the 
time  spent  by  experts  in  science  and  tech- 
nology on  obtaining  Information,  to  decrease 
rejects  due  to  unreliable  data  on  the  prop- 
erties of  substances  and  materials  at  all  the 
stages  of  Industrial  planning,  production, 
utilization,  and  repairs;  to  speed  up  adop- 
tion of  new  materials  in  production,  and 
eliminate  the  duplication  of  work.  The  profits 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  GSSSD  activity 
on  a  national  scale  will  greatly  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure required  for  its  establishment. 

The  Soviet  article  concludes  that  "a 
rapid  development  and  organization  of 
this  service  on  a  national  scale  will  brook 
no  delays."  I  will  add  that  the  time  ur- 
gency is  equally  applicable  to  the  United 
States. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  a  point  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] during  proceedings  under  the  rule. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  taken  this  situ- 
ation up  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  We  have  had  considerable  evi- 


dence brought  before  us.  We  have,  In  the 
hearings,  commimications  going  back 
and  forth  between  our  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  will 
be  in  complete  charge  of  this  situation. 
We  do  not  subtract  one  iota  from  their 
responsibilities,  as  the  original  version  of 
the  bill  would  have  done.  We  changed 
those  provisions  so  that  the  Bureau's 
publishing  practices  would  continue  to 
operate  through  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  and  in  those  places  where  there 
is  an  exception,  the  private  publishing 
company  will  be  brought  In  as  it  is  now. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  from  a  logistical 
point  of  view  for  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  print  aU  of  the  materials 
which  the  agencies  of  the  Government 
put  out.  On  occasion  they  do  and  should 
contract  with  private  publishers. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  then  expected  that  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  where  it  can 
be  printed  and  where  It  Is  held  advisable 
to  be  printed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  will  do  the  publication?  The 
Government  Printing  Office  can  charge 
up  to  150  percent  of  the  costs,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  go  Into  the  General 
Treasury. 

Under  the  circumstances,  where  It  Is 
possible  to  follow  such  a  procedure  in 
the  U.S.  Government,  it  is,  therefore,  the 
legislative  intention  that  Congress  fol- 
lows that  course  rather  than  give  the 
profit  entirely  to  a  private  group  or  pub- 
lisher or  permit  increased  sales  prices 
that  could  well  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  75  percent  limit  is  ex- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me,  the  bill  broi'.ght 
before  the  House  in  the  first  Instance 
would  have  let  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
provide  for  this  printing  outside  exist- 
ing procedures.  As  v/e  looked  at  it  and  as 
we  began  to  get  evidence  from  the  Joint 
Committee,  we  found  it  would  be  better 
to  have  GPO  work  with  this  program 
as  they  do  with  all  others.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  provided.  I  am  sure 
they  will  continue  in  that  arrangement 
and  do  as  good  a  job  as  is  possible. 

The  Joiiit  Committee  will  be  in  charge 
of  overseeing  arrangements  made.  I 
have  faith  in  that  particular  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  concern  perhaps  is  an 
elementary  one.  Why  is  it  that  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  get  into  this  field  in 
the  first  place  and  to  publish  this  in- 
formation, rather  than  having  it  done 
by  private  industry?  As  I  imderstood  the 
gentleman  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
commercial  firms  which  were  knowledge- 
able in  this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  additional  time 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

If  I  may  respond,  I  thought  I  had 
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to\Khed    on    that — ^I    admit    I    did    it 
ligh  is — earlier. 

T  le 
nica  . 
has 
one 


.  vast  growth  of  scientific  and  tech- 

.  InXormation  over  the  course  of  time 

put  the  private  publishers,  who  at 

time  handled  this  information,  in  a 

so  that  they  could  not  possibly 

combile  the  Information  necessary.  Even 

apyone  were  properly  evaluating  the 

which  no  one  has  been  and  for 

whlth  we  here  provide — they  coiild  not 


poslion 


If 


do 

] 

cal 


some 
hav; 
Uor 
wit  I 
tab  es 

I 

em  nent 
cap  ibility 
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will 
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bisis 


DLring  the  early  1920's,  we  had  a  criti- 

table  which  had  this  information  in 

20  volumes,  a  copy  of  which  we 

here.  It  compiled  all  this  informa- 

together.  But  nobody  has  kept  up 

all  the  new  developments,  so  the 

_  have  fallen  into  decay. 

becomes  Important,  from  the  Gov- 

point  of  view,  to  develop  this 

so  that  scientists,  technicians, 

engineers  can  refer  to  information  on 

which  will  be  reliable  and  wtuch 

S£IV6  t1ni€- 

is  felt  that  there  will  be  extreme 
savings  in  time  so  far  as  the  working 
hoi  rs  of  these  people  are  concerned,  and 
so  t  tiat  there  will  not  be  duplication  here, 
the  -e,  and  everywhere. 

\ye  find,  too,  the  coincidence  that  si- 
aneously  with  our  action  in  this  area 
Soviet  Union  is  finding  a  similar 
'^lem.  They  have  set  up  a  system  com- 
paiable  to  that  which  we  have  begun, 
wh  ch  is  going  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
arc  s  at  the  moment. 

Ilr.  SCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yie  d  further,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want 
to  ittempt  to  emulate  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  ;hat  we  have  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
teti 


]lr.  DADDARIO.  I  am  bringing  out 
th(  point  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  emu- 
lat  ng  us  In  this  particular  instance.  We 
bei  an  this  program  before  they  did. 

]  dr.  SCOTT.  I  have  received  a  niunber 
of  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
m(  nt  has  gone  too  far  Into  the  printing 
bu  iiness  and  is  giving  out  pamphlets  with 
to<  i  much  information. 

ilr.  DADDARIO.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tle nan  I  believe  that  charge  may  be 
mi  ^de,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  germane 
he  re. 

\n  important  facet  of  our  recommen- 
da  tion  is  that  the  private  publishers  wUl 
continue  to  be  involved.  If  we  had  not 
wiitten  the  language  as  we  have,  they 
pi  Dbably  would  not  have  been. 

IVe  are  continuing  to  take  advantage  of 
th  eir  confidence  and  their  capability,  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  of  the  publication 
ai  d  dissemination  to  the  right  places  and 
tc  the  right  people  of  this  vital  data. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  an  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
y1  elding. 

I  believe  the  Record  of  &  year  ago  to- 
norrow,  will  indicate  that  I  raised  the 
SI  me  question  about  possible  security 
cl  assificatlon  and  protection  of  national 
s(  curity  Information  based  on  the  Inter- 
nfitlonal  sale  of  standard  reference  data. 
_  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
tie  discussion  about  copyrights.  I  am  not 
sire  we  can  enforce  an  international 


copyright  any  more  than  we  do  some  of 
our  so-called  international  patents,  in 
medicines,  for  example.  However,  if  we 
are  leading  the  way  or  have  a  break- 
through which  we  would  like  to  classify 
for  the  purposes  of  national  security  in 
nuclear  physics  or  chemistry,  for  exam- 
ple, what  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  Chinese  from  buying  such  "stand- 
ard reference  data,"  whether  it  is  for  sale 
by  private  people  or  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  what  protection  do 
we  have  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  says,  we  did  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  same  subject  last  year.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  still  have 
imposed  upon  us  the  structure  of  security 
regulations.  Existing  statutes  already 
regulate  such  matters.  But  that  tj-pe  of 
information  would  not  find  itself  in  this 
category  of  information.  It  would  be  un- 
classified material  which  would  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  can  he  assure  the  Members  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  that  this  bill  is  no 
different  from  one  last  year  in  this  re- 
gard and  wpuld  not  further  aid  and  abet 
the  dissemination  of  security  material? 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  no  different. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington   [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I   thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee.  I  certainly  want 
to  express  my  admiration  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  trying  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  House  that  would  strengthen 
the  standard  reference  data  system  and 
meet  the  various  objections  that  might 
be  raised  to  it.  As  a  member  who  signed 
the  minority  views,  I  simply  want  to  say. 
as  I  did  in  the  committee,  that  I  raised 
an  objection  to  the  open-ended  type  of 
authorization  in  section  7.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  indicated,  he 
is  going  to  put  in  an  amendment  to  limit 
that  to  the  amount  of  funding  being  car- 
ried on  in  fiscal  year  1967;  namely,  $1.87 
million.  Also,  and  I  think  equally  im- 
portant, is  the  provision  that  he  will  have 
in  his  amendment  that  would  bring  it 
back  to  the  committee  every  year  for 
an    authorization.    In    other    words,    it 
would  not  be  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion but,  instead,  it  would  be  an  annual 
authorization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  bill  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  work  he  has  done  on  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
me  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  simply  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  funded  at  the  level  of 
$1.86  million,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  just  said,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  contrary  to  a  re- 


quest for  $4.64  million,  has  kept  it  at 
that  particular  level  for  this  fiscal  year. 
This  is  an  important  program.  I  do  be- 
lieve it  deserves  the  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  will  reply  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PellyI  when  we  go  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule  on  the  question  that  he  has 
raised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  re- 
ferred to  and  which  I  shall  propose,  is  de- 
signed, really,  to  carry  out  the  proposal 
which  is  contained  in  the  minority  re- 
port. That  has  been  signed  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PellyI,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RmisFELDl,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GtjrneyI,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vander  Jagt],  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  WinnI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pettis],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LukensI,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HuNTl,  which  proposes  that  on  page  4, 
to  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof : 


Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $1.86  miUlon 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  ol  any  other 
law  or  any  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  af- 
ter fiscal  year  19€8.  unless  previously  author- 
ized by  legislation  hereinafter  enacted  by 
the    Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  real  reason  for  restrict- 
ing this  authorization  from  year  to  year. 
At  the  bottom  of  page  68  and  the  top  of 
page  69  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee, there  appears  the  following: 

(c)  Would  it  be  agreeable  if  section  10  of 
the  bin  limited  the  authorization  to  not  more 
than  $20  million  per  annum?  If  not,  why? 

The  projected  level  of  activities  of  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  could  be 
operated  quite  satisfactorily  for  the  next  few 
years  under  such  a  ceiling. 

Parenthetically  I  said,  "That  is  under 
$20  million  a  year,"  which  represents 
quite  an  increase  from  the  current  1967 
authorization  of  $1.86  million.  Tliere 
then  appears  the  following  response: 

However,  in  view  of  the  numerous  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  a  new  program  of 
this  magnitude  and  the  constantly  rising 
costs  of  scientific  endeavors,  it  might  be  sim- 
pler from  an  administrative  point  of  view  if 
no  dollar  ceiling  were  explicitly  stated. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  would 
make  is  that  if  there  are  so  many  numer- 
ous uncertainties,  as  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  very  learned  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Hollomon  himself,  then  the  Congress,  all 
the  more,  should  exercise  its  prerogatives 
and  its  jurisdiction  and  look  at  this  pro- 
gram every  year  in  order  to  se^  that  it  is 
correctly  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  in  these 
times  when  the  United  States  has  a  war 
In  Vietnam,  where  there  have  been  many 
Increases  In  domestic  spending,  and 
where  there  are  various  very  necessary 
programs  which  have  to  be  cut,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  expand  by  many  times 
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such  new  programs,  especially  when  such 
a  program  amounts.  In  large  part,  to  a 
subsidy  to  certain  publishing  houses  with 
reference  to  scientific  information  £ind 
materials. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Ml-.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield- 
ing, and  I  must  apologize  for  asking  these 
points  of  information,  because  only  after 
we  came  onto  the  fioor  of  the  House  today 
did  the  so-called  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee, dated  back  in  1966,  on  what  I  pre- 
sume to  be  a  similar  basis  of  legislation 
that  we  did  pass  a  year  ago  tomorrow, 
have  become  available,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man is  aware,  these  hearings  have  not 
been  revised. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  information  of  the  House 
whether  or  not  there  actually  were  at 
any  time  any  hearings  held  on  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  these  publications  of 
standard  infiormation  and  reference 
data? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
have  never  been  any  estimates  made  as  to 
the  total  cost  or  the  sales  price,  nor  the 
amount  to  be  recaptured  and  put  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  There  is  no  estimate ^head 
of  time  of  the  proportion  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  Government  agency  for  the 
proposed  cost  of  assembling  and  compil- 
ing materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a  possibility  here  of  the  compilation 
being  made  by  a  U.S.  Government  agency 
for  one  particular  person.  Under  those 
circumstances,  of  course,  all  amounts 
should  be  paid  or  even  a  premium 
should  be  paid  in  order  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a  compilation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fttlton].  However,  I  would 
simply  like  to  follow  through: 

If  I  imderstand  the  statement  which 
the  gentleman  made  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  rule,  and  the  differentia- 
tion between  the  publications  ♦*by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and/or  by 
private  enterprise,  albeit  it  is  subsidized; 
is  this  going  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee  handling  the 
bill,  proposes  to  offer? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
another  amendment  prepared  which  I 
felt  could  be  introduced.  It  should  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Any  action  on  printing 
should  be  first  given  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  see  If  It  could  satisfy 
the  demand.  After  discussing  it  here  I  be- 
lieve that  my  reference  should  be  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  It  should 
be  checked  thoroughly  with  it  as  to  print- 
ing procedures,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  Invading  the  Jiirisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  also,  and 
If  a  definite  arrangement  on  the  legisla- 


tive record  has  been  made,  like  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  succumb  to  that,  al- 
though I  would  rather  see  it  In  the  legis- 
lation. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one 
further  question  that  can  be  answered 
either  in  the  affirmative,  or  In  the  nega- 
tive, and  that  Is  were  there  any  wit- 
nesses other  than  publishers  from  the 
general  public,  heard  on  this  question 
at  any  time  in  any  hearings? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No, 
there  were  none.  There  were  two  wit- 
nesses representing  pubUcation  associ- 
ations. They  spelled  out  whom  they 
represented.  There  was  no  great  uproar 
or  cry  for  this  information  to  be  handled 
on  this  basis  by  any  general  business  or 
technical  corporation  type,  no  firms  or 
individuals.  It  was  by  publishing  houses. 

The  other  point  the  gentleman  has 
made,  though,  is  an  excellent  one.  There 
Is  no  real  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  that 
Is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  I  do  not 
like  a  continuing  authorization  without 
a  ceiling  bemg  put  in  it.  My  amendment 
does  put  a  ceiling  in  it  of  $1.86  million, 
which  is  just  exactly  what  is  being  spent 
in  this  current  fiscal  year  under  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  this  particular 
setup. 

May  I  comment  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  very  well  has  raised. 
If  we  want  it  imder  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  by  amending  section  (b) 
on  line  3  of  page  4,  It  can  read  "shall  be 
done  in  accordance  with  section  111 
of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Federal  Printing 
Law." 

This  would  put  it  under  the  general 
printing  laws  as  they  now  exist.  I  believe 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  should 
look  into  It  to  see  if  It  would  not  be  better 
to  have  this  type  of  printing  supervised 
under  the  general  Federal  printing  law 
as  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  I  did  not  know  I  was  get- 
ting my  scalpel  this  close  to  the  nerve, 
but  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  detailed 
answer.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
categorically  opposed  to  all  open-ended 
authorizations,  or  appropriations,  for 
that  matter,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows;  but  I  beUeve  maybe  we  have 
raised  another  question  here  that  might 
involve  the  question  of  at  least  "stand- 
ards and  ethics"  on  the  part  of  the  House 
in  dealing  with  those  who  print  standard 
reference  data.  I  should  think  the  Com- 
mittee would  want  to  consider  this  more 
in  the  line  of  "conflict  of  Interest,"  per- 
haps, of  any  other  standards  or  ethics 
that  we  may  set,  now  or  In  the  future. 
I  believe  that  alone  Indicates  that  the 
gentleman's  amendments,  both  of  them, 
would  be  well  in  order,  or  that  we  take 
different  action  on  this  bill  today  than 
that  of  a  year  ago  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULTON  oi'  Pennsylvania.  It  Is 
very  well  known  In  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  wields  an  excellent  and  sharp 
scalpel.  The  gentleman  makes  motions 
that  it  well  behooves  us  all  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  when  the  economy  of  the  country 
is  In  danger. 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
points  have  been  raised  here  in  the  dis- 
cussion the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

If,  in  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
would  do  work  for  one  particular  per- 
son, it  is  not  only  possible  but  likely  that 
the  complete  cost  would  be  recovered. 
The  25  percent  is  not  a  fixed  charge  on 
everybody  who  deals  with  the  Bureau, 
but  rather  an  estimate  of  the  average 
cost  that  would  occur.  The  kind  of  work 
which  would  be  provided  for  many  users 
in  a  general  way  would  probably  get  a 
smaller  rate. 

If  the  work  were  done  for  one,  there 
might  well  be  a  complete  return.  If  it 
were  done  for  a  type  of  user,  where  there 
would  be  several  of  them,  the  cost  could 
be  proportionately  higher,  and  most 
likely  would  be. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  ought  to  look  very 
carefully  into  this,  I  think  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  record  is  replete  with  Informa- 
tion on  this  particular  subject. 

The  Joint  Committee  did  give  testi- 
mony that  work  published  should  be 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  present 
printing  is  performed.  Any  time  the  Sec- 
retary wishes  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  outside  publication,  he  must  get  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee,  as  is 
the  case  now.  So  there  is  no  attempt  in 
this  legislation  to  circumvent  present 
Government  printing  practices. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I" 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  fur- 
ther to  show  tlie  extent  of  the  program. 

Even  the  type  of  programs  that  would 
be  handled  during  the  coming  5  years 
under  this  particular  national  standard 
data  reference  system  is  not  certain. 

For  example,  only  higher  priority  proj- 
ects will  be  supported  during  the  next 
5  years. 

In  each  technical  area  it  Is  assumed 
100-percent  coverage  of  all  types  of 
quantitative  data  will  probably  not  be 
justified  on  a  cost-benefit  basis.  There- 
fore, only  matters  of  high  priority  would 
be  covered. 

But  unless  Congress  does  put  a  limit 
on  the  money,  why  then,  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing to  this  system. 

Under  such  indefinite  planning  as  that 
done  for  this  particular  project,  this 
could  mean  anything.  If  the  agency  en- 
ters Into  many  disciplines,  such  as  sci- 
ence, research,  development,  and  tech- 
nical information,  the  program  could  be 
tremendous. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings 
themselves  the  Committee  has  testimony 
that  the  program  extensions  could  go 
from  100  to  200  times  the  total  amount  of 
compilation  of  data  as  Is  projected  In  the 
first  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  wise  that  Congress 
put  a  ceiling  on  the. authorization,  first, 
because  of  the  Indefiniteness  of  the  pro- 
grams; secondly,  because,  the  matter  of 
priority  in  determining  what  Is  urgent 
has  not  been  set;   thirdly,  there  have 
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b»n  estimates  that  If  a  thorough  pro- 
g  ram  of  data  compilation  is  undertaken, 
11  would  be  necessary  to  go  from  100  to 
2  )0  times  the  amoimt  of  the  original  es- 
t  mate  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
r^y  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
I  ennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  has  con- 
s  limed  14  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mn 
C  hairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  MosherI. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
4^rongly  urge  support  for  H.R.  6279,  the 
standard  reference  data  bill,  although 
1  do  welcome  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
lered  by  Congressmen  Fuiton  and 
]  'ELLY  which  will  close  the  open-end  au- 
^orization  now  written  into  the  bill. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  con- 
<  eming  the  attitude  of  industry  concem- 
1  ng  this  legislation.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
;  eport  that  recently  I  had  the  privilege 
(if  participating  In  meetings  of  the  In- 
dustrial Research  Institute,  a  group 
( iomposed  of  the  research  directors  of 
(ractlcally  all  the  great  industrial  corpo- 
■atlons  of  this  country,  as  well  as  many 
mailer  concerns. 

I  can  personally  testify  that  those 
eadlng  Industrial  research  scientists  are 
ully  in  support  of  H.R.  6279.  Their  sup- 
xjrt  was  Indicated  In  a  special  bulletin 
sent  to  all  their  membership  in  June  of 
ills  year.  Their  bulletin  recognized  that 
;he  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
ilready  made  a  good  start  in  developing 
I  national  standard  reference  data 
system,  but  it  was  their  strong  opinion 
bhat  the  full  potential  of  that  program 
could  not  be  realized  unless  legislation 
of  the  tsTJe  we  are  discussing  today  is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  They  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  program  as  an  aid  to  the  more  e£B- 
clent  operation  of  Industrial  research, 
with  great  savings  resulting,  but  a  pro- 
gram too  large  for  any  agency  in  the 
private  sector  to  accomplish. 

Those  top  industrial  scientists  com- 
pletely agreed  that  this  is  a  proper  and 
necessary  function  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It>s,  in  fact,  imperative  in 
our  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  has  stated 
that  this  already  is  an  ongoing  program 
within  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  purpose  of  H.R.  6279  is  to  make 
the  program  more  efBcient. 

It  will  facilitate  the  means  by  which 
standard  reference  data  can  receive  the 
widest  distribution  to  our  businesses,  uni- 
versities. Government  agencies,  and 
other  people  that  require  this  data  in 
ti-eir  everyday  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  back  a  portion  of  Its  in- 
vestment in  this  data. 

Every  year,  about  1-  million  research 
papers  are  published  in  over  35,000  tech- 
nical journals.  About  half  the  research 
papers  contain  unevaluated  data.  Some 
of  this  data  consists  of  numbers  which 
describe  the  important  properties  of 
materials,  for  example;  melting  point, 
density,  strength,  boiling  point,  electrical 
properties  and  so  forth.  These  numbers 
are  used  by  scientists  in  research  proj- 


ects and  by  engineers  in  design  and  pro- 
duction work.  The  success  or  failure  of 
their  efforts  may  hinge  on  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  reference  data. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
year,  the  committee  consulted  with  rep- 
resentatives of  imiversities,  industry, 
professional  societies,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search institutes  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  No  one  has  denied  that  a  Com- 
prehensive program  to  collect,  evaluate, 
and  disseminate  standard  reference  data 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  our  national  research 
and  development  effort.  Nor  has  anyone 
shown  that  the  task  could  be  done  cheap- 
er or  more  efficiently  by  an  organization 
other  than  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  fact,  the  testimony  indicated  that  a 
private  organization  could  not  under- 
take a  program  of  this  magnitude  be- 
cause of  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, nor  could  another  Federal  agency 
imdertake  this  program  without  harm- 
ing its  primary  mission  responsibilities. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  active  in  both  materials  research 
and  the  publication  of  reference  data  for 
many  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  HR. 
6279,  the  Bureau  will  coordinate,  stimu- 
late, and  support  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing organizations  already  producing  ref- 
erence data.  Through  central  coordina- 
tion, duplication  of  effort  would  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau 
win  be  made  aware  of  any  gaps  in  our 
storehouse  of  reference  data.  Perhaps 
most  important,  through  the  use  of  pan- 
els of  outside  experts,  the  Bureau  will 
'assure  that  the  reference  dat4  produced 
will  meet  standards  of  quality,  and  that 
all  the  data  would  be  critically  evaluated 
by  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  standard  reference 
data  system  will  not  solve  the  entire  sci- 
entific information  program  we  face  to- 
day. But  it  will  solve  an  important  part 
of  the  problem.  This  country  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  in  both  public 
and  private  funds,  for  the  performance 
of  research  and  development.  A  great 
deal  of  this  R.  &  D.  requires  reliable  data 
on  the  properties  of  materials.  E>oes  it 
make  sense  to  have  highly  trained,  higlily 
paid  scientists  and  engineers  spend  hours 
or  days  of  their  time  wading  through 
mountains  of  paper  looking  for  a  num- 
ber? Technical  manpower  is  a  national 
resource  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  or 
to  use  inefficiently.  Duplication  of  effort 
must  be  eliminated.  Our  scientists  and 
engineers  should  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
book  and  easily  find  the  number  they 
want.  They  should  be  able  to  use  that 
number  with  confidence.  The  right  num- 
ber at  the  right  time  can  save  many 
times  over  the  cost  of  having  to  deter- 
mine the  number  experimentally. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
^rom  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  cannot  recollect  that  it 
has  been  emphasized  that  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  given  our  com- 
mittee, will  benefit  to  the  tune  of  about 
100  to  1  for  every  dollar  that  the  Gov- 
ernment invests  in  this  program,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  proper  function  for  Gov- 


ernment to  perform  this  type  of  work  In 
order  to  help  our  American  Industry. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  fully 
what  those  benefits  will  be,  but  they  are 
tremendous,  of  course. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  neld? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentltman  from  Ohio  for 
having  given  us  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has  obtained  from  his  per- 
sonal participation  at  such  a  meeting.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  his  competence  and 
high  capability,  as  demonstrated  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  where  he 
was  the  senior  member  on  the  minority 
'side.  He  v/orked  with  the  committee  with- 
out any  partisan  objectives,  and  the  leg- 
islation is  good  legislation,  I  believe,  in 
great  part  because  of  his  own  unselfish 
and  capable  contribution. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  simply  wished  to  ask  my 
esteemed  colleague,  with  whom  I  came  to 
Congress  some  7  years  ago,  in  view  of  his 
statement  about  this  international  or- 
ganization 


Mr.  MOSHER.  It  Is  not  an  interna- 
tional organization.  It  is  an  American 
industrial  research  organization.  These 
are  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  took  it  from  hearing  your 
opening  statement  that  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  No;  they  Invited  me  to 
participate  in  their  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  Is  not  a 
member  of  that  organization  or  any  as- 
sociation to  which  it  might  belong,  and 
does  not  have  any  personal  Interest  in 
it? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  That  Is  correct.  They 
Invited  me  there  to  obtain  Information 
about  the  thinking  of  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
informed  them,  and  I  compliment  them 
on  the  100-to-l  benefits  that  they  may 
reap  therefrom.  I  thank  the  ger^leman. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
might  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
has  been  comment  on  the  matter  of  the 
claimed  100-to-l  benefit  for  each  dollar 
invested  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  this 
program,  which  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  industry  and  other  science  and  tech- 
nical information  and  data  users.  1  have 
made  the  recommendation  that  a  study 
be  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  determine  if  that  agency 
should  recover  all  program  costs  and 
save  the  taxpayers  at  least  $60  million  in 
a  5-year  period.  When  business  and  in- 
dustry are  making  substantial  profits  and 
obtaining  great  gains,  the  American  tax- 
payers should  not  make  large  subsidy 
grants  under  the  general  scientific  benefit 
term.  The  Congress  should  Insist  on 
economy. 
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One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
in  further  carrying  on  the  colloquy  on  the 
Government  Printing  Office  doing  the 
planting  for  this  program.  This  point  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Burleson  has  written  a 
letter  under  date  of  July  14,  1966,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  the  question  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  doing  the 
printing.  Mr.  Burleson  states: 

In  assessing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who 
participated  In  the  hearings  on  H.R.  15638  on 
June  28  to  30 — 

This  is  1966 — 
It  cannot  be  understood  how  benefit  to  the 
Government  may  be  obtained  by  circum- 
venting pertinent  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code,  title  44,  referred  to  in  section 
5  of  the  bill. 

There  is  on  record  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  an  objection  as  to  how 
it  could  benefit  if  the  House  circumvents 
the  present  statutes  on  Government 
printing  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  has  raised  that 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
^5RLEsoH],  did  send  that  letter  to  us. 
and.  because  he  did.  we  changed  the  law 
accordingly.  We  amended  the  original  bill 
in  committee  and  the  legislation  before 
the  House  at  this  time  reflects  that 
change. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  Mr.  Burleson's 
letter  was  fulfilled.  The  admonishment 
he  made  was  adhered  to.  The  legislation 
before  us  reflects  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  can  see,  I 
have  not  put  that  amendment.  But  I  cer- 
tainly recommend  a  study  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards,  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  if  the  House  Is  pro- 
ceeding well  and  within  proper  juris- 
diction on  the  printing  provision. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
these  things,  but  I  do  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  were  also  concerned  about  these  prob- 
lems when  we  were  considering  H.R.  6279 
in  committee.  We  did  inquire  into  them. 
We  did  give  the  responsible  authorities  in 
Government  and  in  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  us.  We  lis- 
tened to  them,  and  when  we  were  fin- 
ished, we  came  up  with  legislation  with 
«?hich  they  are  in  agreement. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  circumventing 
the  authority  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  or  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  We  are  concerned  about  the  way 
in  which  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards wUl  operate,  and  we  will  watch  it 
carefully  over  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vander 
bJagtI 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  6279  in  its 
present  form.  I  do  believe  that  it  tries 
to  fulfill  worthy  objectives  and  purposes, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  very  workmanlike  and 
competent  manner  with  which  he  has 
tried  to  serve  these  purposes. 

I  feel,  however,  that  some  corrections 
are  necessary.  The  bill  as  it  stands  and  as 
it  is  written  is  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion to  spend,  and  to  spend  up  to  perhaps 
$60  million  over  the  next  5  years  on  what 
is  in  a  way  a  new  program,  without  any 
review  whatsoever  by  any  authorizing 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is 
to  gather  all  of  this  scientific  and  re- 
search data  into  a  central  agency.  I  think 
that  probably  is  a  worthy  and  worthwhile 
purpose.  The  claim  has  been  made  that 
for  every  dollar  that  is  spent  by  the  tax- 
payers, business  and  industry  will  be  able 
to  save  $100.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the^x  is  no  representative 
of  any  Industry  or  business  who  testified 
before  the  committee,  who  in  any  way 
substantiates  that  claim. 

But  assuming  that  claim  is  correct,  it 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  propon- 
ents of  the  bill  have  oversold  it  a  little 
bit.  If.  by  the  taxpayer  spending  a  dollar, 
business  can  save  $100,  then  would  it  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  business  and  in- 
dustry to  pay  $1  of  the  cost  that  has 
enabled  them  to  save  $100?  This  is  even 
more  true  when  we  read  the  committee 
report  and  realize  that  50  percent  of 
this  data  will  be  sold  outside  the  United 
States.  In  essence,  this  bill,  as  it  stands, 
is  asldng  the  American  taxpayer,  already 
threatened  with  a  10-percent  surtax,  to 
pay  an  additional  $60  million  in  order  to 
subsidize  foreign  countries,  and  foreign 
companies  in  those  foreign  countries  who 
are  competing  with  us. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  brings  up  a  very  important 
point  when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  the  prophecy  that  50  percent 
of  this  material  will  be  sold  outside  the 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
expired. 

All  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional,  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  As  we  are  presently 
operating  in  the  collection  of  critical 
data,  this  material  is  now  susceptible  to 
being  pirated  and  sold  abroad.  The  legis- 
lation, if  passed,  will  help  prevent  that. 

Because  we  understand  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  it  will  be  sold  abroad,  this 
bill  is  needed  to  protect  American  rights. 
Moreover,  it  will  prevent  foreigners  from 
copyrighting  this  material  and  reselling 
it  back  here  in  the  United  States  while 


being  protected  by  patent  and  copyright 
treaties. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  the  point, 
but  his  logic  does  not  really  support  it. 
He  should  support  the  bill,  because  if  the 
bill  is  passed  we  will  be  able  to  collect, 
as  we  now  often  cannot. 

The  gentleman  raised  a  point  as  to  our 
estimate  on  the  overall  amount  that  will 
be  saved.  This  100  to  1,  which  is  cited 
falls  somewhere  between  the  testimony 
given.  Some  people  said  it  would  save  $20 
to  every  dollar  spent  and  others  $200. 

We  get  into  tlie  trap  of  referring  to 
this  as  a  savings  for  every  dollar  of  20 
to  200.  Now  we  have  made  it  appear  firm 
and  fixed — ^that  there  must  be  a  $100  sav- 
ings, when  the  estimate  is  it  could  be  as 
low  as  $20  or  as  high  as  $200. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  that  I  will  set- 
tle for  the  $100  figm'e  as  somewhere  be- 
tween $20  and  $200. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman  if  the 
bill  as  written  would  do  exactly  as  de- 
scribed. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  we  hope  to 
recoup  in  terms  of  cost  is  25  percent.  We 
believe  it  will  come  to  about  25  percent. 

The  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
will  provide  for  aji  authorization  review 
after  the  program  is  in  operation  for  1 
year,  which  would  enable  us  to  take  a 
look  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
feasible  to  recoup  100  percent  of  the  cost 
rather  than  25  percent  of  the  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  ask  that 
this  program,  which  is  basically  a  new 
program,  or  at  least  a  program  with  new 
strings  attached  to  it,  be  reviewed  at  the 
end  of  a  year. 

If  the  amendments,  including  a  ceil- 
ing of  $1.86  million,  were  adopted,  then 
I  would  say  the  bill  indeed  would  serve 
well  its  worthy  objectives. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  yield  further,  I  be- 
lieve again  he  brings  up  an  important 
point,  that  we  ought  to  have  this  review. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly],  last  year  and  this  year,  when 
this  legislation  was  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee, referred  constantly  to  this  point. 

The  gentleman  brings  that  before  us 
today.  As  I  said  earlier,  when  this  comes 
up  as  an  amendment  I  will  comment 
further  upon  It. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  contractual 
relationship  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  people  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  minute,  and 
I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  contractual  rela- 
tionship will  allow  us,  over  a  period  of 
time,  an  opportunity,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  to  review  the  way  in  which  this 
is  being  done. 

I  would  hope  that  in  time  we  would  de- 
velop a  method  through  which  there 
would  be  higher  savings. 

Let  us  wait  to  see  what  happens.  Let  us 
give  the  Secretary  the  chance  he  will 
have,  through  this  legislation,  to  develop 
the  experience  around  which  such  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  We  will  look 
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a'  them  over  the  course  of  time.  Perhaps 
w;  can  bring  to  that  some  of  our  own 
e:  perlence,  and  allow  this  to  be  Improved. 
A ;  least  let  us  get  the  critical  data  anal- 
y:  is  on  the  road. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  say  at 
le  ast  let  us  give  Congress  a  good  oppor- 
t\  inity  to  review  it  at  the  end  of  a  year  by 
r(  quiring  an  annual  authorization  rather 
tlian  the  open-ended  authorization 
which  it  is  now. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
t:  eman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t  eman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WDW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  opposed 
I  .R.  6279  and  signed  the  minority  views. 
I  am  particularly  opposed  to  any  kind 
o '.  open-ended  authorization  such  as  pro- 
v  ided  in  H.R.  6279  without  annual  review 
ty  any  legislative  committee  of  Con- 
g  ress,  either  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
0 1  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
r  lan,  this  Nation  is  faced  with  a  possible 
1 0-percent  surtax,  a  possible  social  secu- 
r.ty  tax  increase,  and  a  possible  wage 
i  icrease  standard. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
\'ar  in  Vietnam  and  the  enormous  re- 
s  }urces  required  to  support  that  war;  and 
I  ecause  of  these  facts,  I  believe  non- 
{ssential  spending  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 3^eld 
]  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
.  ersey  [Mr.  Hunt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 

( pportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 

i  rom  Connecticut  for  his  forthright  ex- 

]  (lanation  of  this  bill.  I  came  to  the  House 

1  oday  with  mixed  emotions.  Upon  read- 

!  ng  the  bill  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

:  t  was  a  cross  between  an  GEO  and  an 

:  rOD  job,  because  I  could  not  understand 

:  or  one  moment  why  we  would  increase  it 

:  rom  $1.86  million  to  $4.64  mlUion  and 

lave  such  an  escalation  in  an  open-end 

luthorization  which  would,  at  the  end 

I  »f  5  years,  nm  to  about  $18  million  in 

i»rder  to  correlate  scientific  data.  How- 

«ver,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Con- 

lecticut  today  has  covered  himself  with 

flory  in  explaining  the  copyright  fea- 

lures  and  the  open-end  part  of  it.  I  am 

(oing  to  support  this  bill  on  his  explana- 

lon,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  when  we 

»me  back  into  session  from  time  to  time 

»  discuss  the  many  monetary  features 

>f  this  operation  we  recover  from  the 

ndustrlal  people  enough  compensation 

»  cover  the  entire  amount  for  the  work 

:hat  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  do. 

Et  is  high  time  that  the  American  people 

set  dollar  for  dollar  paid  for  it  rather 

than  having  the  taxpayers  themselves 

shelling  out  contintiously  for  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  in  answer  to  other  gen- 
tlemen who  have  raised  this  point,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
exercises  oversight  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  I  would  be  very 
happy  at  any  time  that  any  of  them  want 
to  give  some  of  their  time  to  take  them 
out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  I 
assure  them  we  will  exercise  that  author- 


ity over  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  we 
have  over  other  bureaus.  Any  time  they 
get  out  of  Une  it  will  be  within  our  power 
to  pull  them  back  into  line.  But  for  2 
years  I  have  tried  to  get  some  people  to 
go  out  there.  I  just  cannot  do  it.  They 
are  always  a  little  too  busy.  Maybe  the 
reflection  is  on  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  on 
others  as  well.  I  am  prepared  right  now 
to  take  any  necessary  oversight  juris- 
diction and  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as 
far  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  con- 
cerned. I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt],  will  volunteer, 
if  his  senior  man  on  the  committee  will 
allow  him  to  serve  on  that  subcommittee. 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  have  him  go 
along. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  had  no  intention  of  criti- 
cizing the  Bureau  of  Standards.  As  you 
will  recall,  not  more  than  10  days  ago, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  me.  I  said  "Let  me  know  what  day 
it  will  be  on,  and  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
go  with  you."  I  am  bound  to  no  one  on 
the  committee  except  to  myself,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  go  with  you  with  or  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  minority  leader 
on  this  committee.  I  think  the  Bureau  did 
a  very  fine  job.  However,  the  hour  now 
1^  very  close  to  approaching  5  o'clock, 
and  I  just  do  not  think  we  can  go  visit 
them  today. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.   Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6279,  the  standard  ref- 
erence data  bill. 

This  measure  won  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  House  last  year  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  it  again 
today. 

We  need  this  legislation. 
We  need  it  to  provide  the  legal  frame- 
work for  a  program  to  compile  critically 
evaluated  data  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  entire  scientific  and  technical 
community. 

We  are  not  authorizing  a  new  pro- 
gram. 

Rather,  we  are  authorizing  the  means 
by  which  an  existing  program  may  be 
made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

The  primary  purpose  of  standard  ref- 
erence data  is  to  promote  efficiency  in 
our  Nation's  research,  development, 
manufactui-ing,  and  construction  efforts. 
Regardless  of  whether  an  engineer  is 
designing  a  building,  a  radio,  or  a  so- 
phisticated spacecraft,  he  must  have 
reliable  information  concerning  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  works. 

If  he  does  not  have  this  information, 
he  must  develop  it  himself  or  he  must 
overdesign  the  equipment  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  necessary  data. 

In  either  case,  critical  manpower  and 
resources  are  wasted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
availability  of  standard  reference  data 
will  result  in  a  savings  to  the  American 
economy  of  «s  much  as  $100  for  each 
dollar  invested  in  the  program. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
exact  savings  will  be. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power is  about  $10  per  hour,  and  we 
know  that  there  are  about  IVa  million 
scientists  and  engineers  In  the  United 
States. 

If  these  men  are  able  to  save  just  a 
few  minutes  a  week  because  this  data  is 
available,  we  can  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  time  alone. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports a  large  amount  of  research  con- 
ducted in  industry  and  miiversities  in  the 
United  States  through  cost-type  con- 
tracts, it  can  be  expected  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  these  savings  will 
be  passed  along  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  must  note  also  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  concerning  the  copyrighting 
of  standard  reference  data  and  its  sale 
abroad  will  allow  the  Government  to  re- 
ceive royalties  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  it  was 
estimated  that  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  data  will  be  sold  outside  the  United 
States — with  resultant  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Overall,  it  is  expected  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  back  about  25  percent 
of  its  program  costs  through  the  sale  of 
standard  reference  data. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  program  would  not  dupli- 
cate any  work  going  on  in  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  private  industry. 

In  fact,  section  3  of  the  bill  specifically 
states: 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
utilize  the  reference  data  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  other  agencies,  and  of  State  and 
local  governments,  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  associations,  with  their  consent 
and  In  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  those  services  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  H.R.  6279  is  J. 
good  bill  and  a  necessary  bill. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HM.  6279 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  reliable  standardized  scientific 
and  technical  reference  data  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  the  Nation's 
science  and  technology.  It  Is  therefore  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  make  critically 
evaluated  reference  data  readily  available  to 
scientists,  engineers,  and  the  general  public. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen 
and  enhance  this  policy. 

definitions 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)    The   term  "standard  reference  data" 
mecns  quantitative  information,  related  to 
a  measurable  physical  or  chemical  property 
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of  a  substance  or  system  of  substances  of 
known  composition  and  structure,  which  Is 
critically  evaluated  as  to  its  reliabUity  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  or  arrange  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  standard  referenced 
data.  In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  practi- 
cable, utilize  the  reference  data  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
State  and  local  governments,  persons,  firms. 
Institutions,  and  associations,  with  their  con- 
sent and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  those  services  and  facilities.  All 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
duties  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  This  section  shall  be  deemed  comple- 
mentary to  existing  authority,  and  nothing 
herein  is  intended  to  repeal,  supersede,  or 
diminish  existing  authority  or  responsibility 
of  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Sec.  4.  To  provide  for  more  effective  inte- 
gration and  coordination  of  standard  refer- 
ence data  activities,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  such  standards,  criteria, 
and  procedures  for  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  standard  reference  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Standard  reference  data  conforming 
to  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
may  be  made  available  and  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  a  person  or  agency  designated  by 
him.  To  the  extent  practicable  and  appropri- 
ate, the  prices  established  for  such  data  may 
refiect  the  cost  of  collection,  compilation, 
evaluation,  publication,  and  dissemination 
of  the  data,  including  administrative  ex- 
penses; and  the  amounts  received  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  271-278e). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  8  of  title  17  of  the 
UrUted  States  Code,  the  Secretary  may  se- 
cure copyright  and  renewal  thereof  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  as  author  or  proprietor 
in  all  or  any  part  of  any  standard  reference 
data  which  he  prepares  or  makes  available 
under  this  Act,  and  may  authorize  the  re- 
production and  publication  thereof  by 
others. 

(b)  The  publication  or  republication  by 
the  Government  under  this  Act,  either  sep- 
arately or  In  a  public  document,  of  any  ma- 
terial in  which  copyright  is  subsisting  shall 
not  be  taken  to  cause  any  abridgment  or 
annulment  of  the  copyright  or  to  authorize 
any  use  or  appropriation  of  such  material 
without  the  consent  of  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stand- 
ard Reference  Data  Act." 

Mr.  DADDARIO  (during  reading  of 
the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMEND    OrFEREO    BY    MR.    FtTLTON    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines 
9  and  10  and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  oarry  out  this  Act,  $1.86  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\me  30,  1968. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  no  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
after  fiscal  year  1968  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  minority  views  which  have 
been  filed  on  H.R.  6279,  clearly  show  that 
the  minority  Members  feel  the  spending 
authorization  should  be  reduced  for  this 
program  to  the  level  of  $1.86  million  as 
it  is  funded  in  this  cunent  fiscal  year 
1967. 

We  in  the  minority  do  not  believe  that 
the  sum  of  $4.64  million  being  requested 
is  needed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1968 
and  we  therefore  oppose  It. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee has  what  is  called  an  open-end 
authorization.  That  is  a  continuing  au- 
thorization, without  any  definite  amount 
being  stated. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  this  is  an 
indefinite  program,  it  Is  a  program  aimed 
in  new  directions,  and  much  expanded 
over  present  programs,  both  as  to  extent, 
personnel,  and  cost. 

This  program  under  the  bill  reported 
out  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee can  cost  any  additional  amount 
of  money,  because  there  would  be  no  limit 
nor  ceiling  on  funds  placed  thereon  under 
the  authorization. 

Therefore,  I  have  placed  a  provision 
in  the  amendment  to  the  effect  that  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  any  other 
law,  no  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
after  fiscal  year  1968.  unless  previously 
authorized  by  legislation  hereinafter 
enacted  by  Congress. 

That  means  that  this  Congress  and 
each  succeeding  Congress  shall  authorize 
this  legislation  every  year  as  we  proceed 
in  the  first  5-year  period.  My  amend- 
ment prevents  the  authorized  amount 
going  up  from  $1.86  million  in  1967  to 
$4.64  million  in  1968.  One  estimate  by 
the  agency  Itself,  on  a  table  submitted 
shows  the  cost  goes  up  to  $18  million  per 
year.  Further,  based  upon  the  estimate 
of  a  prominent  official  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  cost  of  this  program  will  average 
off  at  $20  million  a  year.  This  is  simply 
too  much  expense  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
to  assume  in  these  times  of  unbalanced 
budgets. 

Likewise,  there  has  been  an  estimate 
that  the  total  cost  will  be  $60  million  for 
this  first  5 -year  period,  moving  up  to 
an  amount  somewhere  over  $100  million 
for  this  Standard  Reference  Data  System 
located  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  proceed- 
ing well  now.  It  was  set  up  in  1963  under 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  do  feel  that 
it  will  be  of  benefit  to  have  such  a  data 
compilation  program  centered  by  statute 
in  one  agency  of  the  Government.  Under 
the  present  war  conditions,  Congress 
must  face  the  prospective  tax  increase, 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  social  security 


taxes,  likewise,  various  large  Increases  in 
other  types  of  domestic  programs  and 
peacetime  programs.  Congress  must  act 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  cities  of  our  coimtry,  the  urban 
development  programs  and  the  restora- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  cities.  There- 
fore I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  go 
slow  and  economize  in  areas  that  can  be 
financed  by  private  sources.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  enter  fields  that 
are  now  adequately  financed  and  oper- 
ated by  business  and  private  individuals. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  therefore  I  recommend  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  it  do  be  promptly 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  F^ctlton]  has  been 
placed  before  us  for  our  consideration. 
However,  I  would  like  to  refer  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  back  to  a  meeting  which  we 
held  on  this  legislation  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, when  the  able  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  raised  this 
particular  question  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  us  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemtm  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr. Fulton]. 

I  told  him  at  that  time  I  agreed  with 
him  and  I  would  support  his  efforts  on 
the  matter  when  we  arrived  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House,  and  I  do  so  today  in  the 
form  of  this  amendment  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  supports. 

But  the  fact  that  it  has  added  a  $1.86 
million  limitation  for  this  year  I  believe 
is  an  important  point  to  comment  on  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  an  amount 
of  money  which  this  House  has  already 
approved  because  of  action  previously 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  believe  it  is 
Important  for  us  to  recognize  that  we 
already  have  taken  into  consideration 
that  this  is  a  year  when  expenditures  for 
new  programs  ought  to  be  kept  down. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
already  met  that  requirement.  This  is  the 
amount  they  have  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  his  generous 
statement.  Might  I  say  the  smiendment 
puts  into  effect  the  minority  views  not 
of  one  person,  but  likewise  the  views  of 
some  eight  of  us.  smd  there  has  been 
discussion  back  and  forth  between  Mr. 
Pelly.  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  myself.  I  want  to  compliment 
each  of  them  for  their  work  on  this 
program. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
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I  It.  DAM5ARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  listed 
a  V  hole  series  of  names,  and  they  have. 
In  fact,  been  listed  In  the  report,  so 
th£t  it  Is  a  matter  of  record,  but  I  do 
bel  eve  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
be<  ause  of  his  leadership  on  this  subject, 
is   leserving  of  special  comment. 

i£r.  VAKDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlJ  L  the  gentleman  yield? 

:  It.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mi  n  from  Michigan. 

:  Ai.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1 1  lank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
foi  accepting  the  amendment.  In  my 
op  nlon,  since  we  are  already  doing  this 
wcrlt  to  the  tune  of  $1.86  million,  this 
ledslation  will  make  it  possible  to  do 
thJ  job  even  better  for  no  additional 
CO  it.  It  also  opens  up  the  machinery 
wl  lere  we  can  practically  recoup  the  cost 
from  industry  and  business  for  the 
m  »ney  that  they  are  saving  as  a  result 

of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
pcrt  this  legislation  with  the  amend- 
m  mts  added. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
M  chigan  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 

m  jnt. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
st  rlke  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in-  support  of  the 
Pilton  amendment  which  has  been  put 
ir  on  behalf  of  the  minority  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  explained. 
s(  ctlon  7  of  H.R.  6279  is  an  "open-ended" 
a  ithorization.  In  other  words,  it  author- 
l2  Bs  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
n  ay  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
a:t. 

This  amendment  would  do  two  things. 
F  Irst,  it  would  establish  a  fixed  authori- 
z  ition  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1  )68,  in  the  amount  of  $1.86  million  the 
s  ime  amoimt  as  was  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1  )67  for  the  standard  reference  data  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  thing  this  amendment 
V  ould  accomplish  is  that  it  would  require 
fxture— that  is,  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1 969 — annual  authorizations  for  each  fis- 
c  al  year  thereafter. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
tJ  provide  for  annual  authorizations 
lather  than  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  President's  budget,  Mr.  Chairman, 
lequested  $4.64  million  for  fiscal   1968, 
lut  in  view  of  the  present  overall  eco- 
nomic stringency  and  deficit,  it  seems 
1 0  me  that  this  year  an  increase  would 
he  inappropriate.  I  might  add  that  the 
)  ninorlty  views  contained  in  the  commit- 
ee  report  on  HR.  6279  Indicate  the  be- 
ief    that    the    program,    if    continued, 
hould  be  at  the  same  level  of  $1.86  at 
vhich  it  was  fimded  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
;he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
:rom  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 


the  State  of  the  Union,  reported,  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  6279)  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  critical 
evaluation,  publication,  and  sale  of 
standard  reference  data,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  862,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
*  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
v?ere — yeas  319,  nays  2,  not  voting  111, 
as  follows : 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Asbmore 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Connan 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 


[Roll  No.  2091 

JfEAS— 319 
Ian 


ilaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Gathlnga 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Ha^an 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 


MeskiU 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minl^ 

Mink 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Mobs 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O  Kara,  HI. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NElll.  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

POiT 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  ni. 

Reifel 


Rooney,  N.Y. 


Relnecke 

Retiss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StafTord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

NAYS— 2 

Ryan 


Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UdaU 

XJllman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler  • 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 
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NOT  VOTING— 111 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arendfl 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bates 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Chamberlain 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Doiiohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhard 

Everett 

Pallon 

Felghan 


Flno 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

HaUeck 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hays 

Herlong 

Holland 

Howard 

Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 
Kuykendall 

Lukens 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

Ronan 

Roetenkowski 

Sandman 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Shriver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Vlgorito 

Watklns 

WidnaU 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wills 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Bates. 


Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Saylor. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Beld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Craqier. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  WUlis  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vlgorito  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyere. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  this  a  mes- 


sage of  transmittal,  or  is  this  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  it  Is  a  Presidential  mes- 
sage. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonrni  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  2101 


Abbltt 

Glalmo 

Passman 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Goodllng 

Pettis 

Tenn. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Phllbln 

Andrews, 

Griffiths 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

HaUeck 

Pollock 

Arends 

Halpern 

Pool 

Ashbrook 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pucinski 

Ashley 

Harsha 

Purcell 

Baring 

Harvey 

Randall 

Bates 

Hathaway 

Rarick 

Blatnik 

Hays 

Reid  N.Y. 

Boland 

Herlong 

Resnick 

BoUing 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Brademas 

Howard 

Robison 

Brasco 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Brock 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Broomfleld 

King,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Brown,  Mich 

Klrwan 

St  Germain 

Buchanan 

Kleppe 

St.  Onge 

Burton,  Calif 

Kluczynskl 

Saylor 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kupferman 

Schadeberg 

Chamberlain 

KuykendaU 

Shriver 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Smith  m,  N.Y 

conyers 

Lukens 

Stanton 

Cowger 

Macdonald, 

Stephens 

Cramer 

Mass. 

Teague,  Calif 

Derwinskl 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Matsunaga 

Tlernan 

Donohue 

Mlnshall 

Tunney 

Dorn 

Monagan 

Vlgorito 

Dow 

Morgan 

Watklns 

Dulskl 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

WidnaU 

Eckhardt 

Morton 

Willis 

Everett 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUson,  Bob 

Felghan 

Myers 

WUson, 

Flno 

Nedzl 

Charles  H. 

Fraser 

Nix 

Wydler 

Frellnghuysen 

O'Konski 

Wyman 

Gallagher 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Garmatz 

Ottlnger 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  308  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  157) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Man's  greatest  hope  for  world  peace 
lies  in  understanding  his  fellowman.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  fear  that  which 
is  strange  and  unfamiliar.  The  more  we 
see  and  hear  of  those  things  which  are 
common  to  all  people,  the  less  likely  we 


are  to  fight  over  those  Issues  which  set  us 
apart. 

So  the  challenge  is  to  communicate. 

No  technological  advance  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  meeting  this 
challenge  than  the  alliance  of  space  ex- 
ploration and  communications.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  communications  satellite, 
the  linking  of  one  nation  to  another  is 
no  longer  dependent  on  telephone  lines, 
microwaves,  or  cables  under  the  sea.  Just 
as  man  has  orbited  the  earth  to  explore 
the  universe  beyond,  we  can  orbit  satel- 
Utes  to  send  our  voices  or  televise  our 
activities  to  all  peoples  of  this  globe. 

Satellite  communications  has  already 
meant  much  in  terms  of  human  under- 
standing. 

When  President  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, it  took  12  days  for  the  news  to 
reach  London.  Britons  watched  and 
grieved  with  us  at  the  funeral  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Europeans  watched  Pope  Paul  speak  to 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York — and 
Americans  saw  his  pilgrimage  to  Fatima. 

The  peoples  of  three  continents  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  of  an  American  Pres- 
ident and  a  Soviet  Premier  In  Glassboro. 

The  future  of  this  new  technology  stirs 
our  imagination. 

In  business  and  commerce — 

Commercial  telephone  calls  will  be 
carried  routinely  by  satellite  to  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Rapid  and  universal  exchange  of  data 
through  satellite-linked  computers  will 
encourage  international  commerce. 

Productive  machinery  can  be  operated 
at  great  distances  and  business  records 
can  be  transmitted  instantaneously. 

In  education  and  health — 

Schools  in  all  lands  can  be  connected  by 
television — so  that  the  children  of  each 
nation  can  see  and  hear  their  contem- 
poraries throughout  the  world. 

The  world  community  of  scholars  can 
be  brought  together  across  great  dis- 
tances for  face-to-face  discussions  via 
satellite. 

Global  consultations,  with  voice  and 
pictures,  can  bring  great  specialists  to  the 
bedsides  of  patients  In  every  continent. 

The  art,  culture,  history,  literature, 
and  medical  science  of  all  nations  can  be 
transmitted  by  satellite  to  every  nation. 

Who  can  measure  the  Impact  of  this 
live,  direct  contact  between  nations  and 
their  people?  Who  can  assess  the  value  of 
our  new-found  ability  to  witness  the  his- 
tory-making events  of  this  age?  This 
much  we  know:  because  communication 
satellites  exist,  we  are  already  much 
closer  to  each  other  than  we  have  ever 
been  before. 

But  this  new  technology — exciting  as  it 
Is — does  not  mean  that  all  our  surface 
communications  facilities  have  become 
obsolete.  Indeed,  one  of  the  challenges 
before  us  IsSto  integrate  satellites  Into  a 
balanced  communications  system  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  ex- 
panding world  society.  The  United  States 
must  review  its  past  activities  In  this  field 
and  formulate  a  national  communica- 
tions policy. 

U.S.  AcnvrriES  to  date 

The  Commimications  Act  of  1934  has 
provided  the  blueprint  for  Federal  In- 
volvement In  the  communications  field. 
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1  hat  act,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
t  ons  Commission  it  created,  have  served 
our  national  interest  well  during  one- 
t  lird  of  a  century  of  rapid  communica- 
t  ons  progress. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1362  established  a  framework  for  our 
ration's  participation  in  satellite  com- 
iiunlcations  systems.  Congress  weighed 
\lth  care  the  relative  merits  of  public 
and  private  ownership  of  commercial 
sitellite  facilities.  The  act  authorized 
c  reation  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
(lorporation  (Comsat) — a  private  cor- 
I  oration  with  public  responsibilities — 
t3  establish  a  commercial  satellite 
£  ystem. 

In  1964  we  joined  with  10  other  coun- 
Iries  in  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
t  lonal  Telecommunications  Satellite  Con- 
SDrtium  (Intelsat).  Fifty-eight  nations 
i  re  now  members.  Each  member  con- 
1  ributes  Investment  capital  and  shares  in 
1  he  use  of  the  system.  Comsat,  the  U.S. 
]  epresentative,  is  the  consortiiun  man- 
I  ger  and  now  contributes  54  percent  of 
1  he  total  investment.  All  satellites 
]  nanaged  by  Comsat  are  owned  by  Intel - 

I  at — so  that  commercial  satellite  com- 
]  Qunications  has  from  its  beginning  been 

I I  product  of  international  cooperation. 
Progress  has  been  rapid.  Early  Bird 

vas  launched  in  1965.  Now  the  Intelsat 

:  I  series  serves  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 

:  'aciflc.  Twelve  groimd  stations — the  vital 

Inks   for   sending   and   receiving   mes- 

I  ages — ^have  been  constructed  over  the 

vorld.  Forty -six  are  anticipated  by  the 

;nd  of  1969. 

Today,  just  5  years  after  the  passage 
>f  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  and 
i  years  after  the  Intelsat  agreement, 
levelopments  have  exceeded  oiu:  ex- 
sec  tations  : 

The  synchronous  satellite,  which  ro- 
tates with  our  globe  and  thus  maintains  a 
stationary  positicm  in  orbit,  has  been  de- 
veloped well  ahez^t  of  schedule. 

Those  responsible  for  U.S.  intema- 
sional  communications — with  ownership 
livided  among  a  number  of  surface  car- 
riers and  Comsat — now  look  forward  to 
BUI  Integrated  system  which  will  utilize 
satellite  technology. 

Proposals  are  being  discussed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  domestic  communica- 
tions satellite — either  limited  to  TV 
transmission  or  servicing  a  variety  of 
domestic  communications  uses. 

Because  we  have  been  the  leaders  in 
the  development  and  use  of  satellite  com- 
munications, other  countries  are  deeply 
Interested  in  our  coimtry's  position  on 
the  continuation  of  Intelsat,  and  in  the 
importance  we  assign  to  international  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  satellite  com- 
munications. 

On  February  28,  1967,  I  declared  in  a 
message  to  Congress : 

Formulation  of  long-range  policies  con- 
cerning the  future  of  BatelUte  communica- 
tions requires  the  most  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  by  the-  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  I  anticipate  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  will  hold 
hearings  to  consider  these  complex  issues  of 
public  policy.  The  executive  branch  will  care- 
fully study  these  hearings  as  we  shape  our 
recommendations. 

A  number  of  Important  communica- 
tions issues  are  presently  before  the  Fed- 


eral Communications  Commission  for 
consideration.  Some  of  them  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  the  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967.  Comsat  and  the 
State  Department  have  opened  discus- 
sion of  the  international  questions  with 
our  foreign  partners  and  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  order  to  place  this  important  pol- 
icy area  in  perspective,  I  want  the  views 
of  the  President  to  be  clear.  This  message 
includes  a  report  of  the  past,  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  present,  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  future. 

GLOBAL     COMMUNICVTIONS     SYSTEM 

Our  country  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  global  system  for  commer- 
cial communications.  The  declaration  of 
policy  and  purpose  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962  set  forth  con- 
gressional intent: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  establish  in 
conjunction  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem, as  part  of  an  improved  global  com- 
munications network,  which  will  be  respon- 
sive to  public  needs  and  national  objectives, 
which  will  serve  the  communications  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
and  which  will  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
understanding. 

The  Intelsat  Agreement  of  1964 — to 
which  58  nations  have  now  adhered — left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  purpose.  Its  preamble 
expressed  the  desire: 

To  establish  a  single  global  comimercial 
communications  satellite  system  as  part  of 
an  improved  global  communications  network 
which  will  provide  expanded  telecommunica- 
tions services  to  all  areas  of  the  world  and 
which  will  contribute  to  world  peace  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Of  course,  these  agreements  do  not  pre- 
clude the  development  and  operation  of 
satellite  systems  to  meet  unique  national 
needs.  The  United  States  is  developing 
a  defense  system — as  will  others.  But  In- 
telsat members  did  pledge  that  commer- 
cial communications  between  nations 
would  be  a  product  of  international  co- 
operation. 

Today  I  reaffirm  the  commitments 
made  in  1962  and  1964.  We  support  the 
development  of  a  global  system  of  com- 
munications satellites  to  make  modern 
communications  available  to  all  nations. 
A  global  system  eliminates  the  need  for 
duplication  in  the  space  segment  of  com- 
munications facilities,  reduces  the  cost 
to  individual  nations,  and  provides  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  electromagnetic 
frequency  spectrum  through  which  these 
communications  must  travel. 

A  global  system  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  less  developed  nations  which 
do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  speedy,  di- 
rect international  communications.  In- 
stead, the  present  system  of  communica- 
tions— 

Encourages  indirect  routing  through 
major  nations  to  the  developing  coim- 
tries; 

Forces  the  developing  nations  to  re- 
main dependent  on  larger  countries  for 
their  links  with  the  rest  of  the  world: 
and 

Makes  international  communications 


service  to  these  developing  nations  more 
expensive  and  of  lower  quality. 

A  telephone  call  from  Rangoon  to 
Djakarta  must  still  go  through  Tokyo.  A 
call  from  Dakar,  Senegal  to  Lagos, 
Nigeria  is  routed  through  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. A  call  from  American  Samoa  to 
Tahiti  goes  by  way  of  Oakland,  Calif. 
During  the  recent  Punta  delEste  Confer- 
ence, I  discovered  that  it  usually  co.st 
Latin  American  journalists  more  than 
their  American  colleagues  to  phone  in 
their  stories  because  most  of  the  calls  had 
to  be  routed  through  New  York. 

Such  an  archaic  system  of  interna- 
tional communications  is  no  longer  nec- 
essaiy.  The  communications  satellite 
knows  no  geographic  boundary,  is  de- 
pendent on  no  cable,  owes  allegiance  to 
no  single  language  or  political  philo- 
sophy. Man  now  has  it  within  his  power 
to  speak  directly  to  his  fellow  man  in  all 
nations. 

We  support  a  global  system  of  com- 
mercial satelUte  communications  which 
is  available  to  all  nations — large  and 
small,  developed  and  developing — on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

To  have  access  to  a  satellite  in  the  sky, 
a  nation  must  have  access  to  a  ground 
station  to  transmit  and  receive  its  mes- 
sages. There  is  a  danger  that  smaller  na- 
tions, unable  to  finance  or  utilize  expen- 
sive ground  stations,  may  become  or- 
phans of  this  technological  advance. 

We  believe  that  satellite  groimd  sta- 
tions should  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
infrastructure  of  developing  nations. 
Smaller  nations  may  consider  joint  plan- 
ning for  a  ground  station  to  serve  the 
communications  needs  of  more  than  one 
nation  in  the  same  geographic  area.  We 
will  consider  technical  assistance  that 
will  assist  their  planning  effort. 

Developing  nations  should  be  encour- 
aged to  commence  construction  of  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  groimd  stations  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  other  financing  is  not 
available,  we  will  consider  financial  as- 
sistance to  emerging  nations  to  build  the 
facilities  that  will  permit  them  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  a  global  communica- 
tions satellite  system. 

CONTINUATION   OK  INTELSAT 

The  1964  Intelsat  agreement  provides 
only  interim  arrangements — subject  to 
renegotiation  in  1969.  Our  represent.^- 
tives  to  the  consortium  will  soon  begin 
discussions  for  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. 

We  support  the  continuation  of  Intel- 
sat. Each  nation  or  its  representative 
contributes  to  its  expenses  and  benefits 
from  its  revenues  in  accordance  with  its 
anticipated  use  of  the  system.  The  58 
members  include  representatives  from 
the  major  nations  who  traditionally  have 
been  most  active  in  international  com- 
munications. It  has  been  a  successful 
vehicle  for  international  cooperation  in 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  a  com- 
plex communications  system. 

We  will  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
consortium  in  1969.  The  present  ar- 
rangements offer  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  a  permanent  structure  can  be 
built. 

Some  nations  may  feel  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  too  large  a  voice  in  the 
consortium.  As  heavy  users  of  intema- 
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tional  communications,  our  investment 
in  such  an  international  undertaking  is 
exceptionally  large.  The  early  develop- 
ment of  satellite  technology  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  size  of  our  investment 
has  made  it  logical  that  Comsat  serve 
as  consortium  manager. 

We  seek  no  domination  of  satellite 
communications  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  nation — or  any  group  of  nations. 
Rather,  we  welcome  increased  participa- 
tion in  international  communications  by 
all  Intelsat  members.  We  shall  approach 
the  1969  negotiations  determined  to  seek 
the  best  possible  permanent  organiza- 
tional framework. 

We  will  consider  ceilings  on  the  vot- 
ing power  of  any  single  nation — includ- 
ing the  United  States — so  that  the  orga- 
nization will  maintain  its  International 
character. 

We  win  support  the  creation  of  a  for- 
mal assembly  of  all  Intelsat  members — 
so  that  all  may  share  in  the  considera- 
tion of  polciy. 

We  favor  efforts  to  make  the  services 
of  personnel  of  other  nations  available 
to  Comsat  as  it  carries  out  Its  manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

We  vinll  continue  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical information,  share  technological 
advances,  and  promote  a  wider  distri- 
bution of  procurement  contracts  among 
members  of  the  consortium. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  every  mem- 
ber nation  will  join  with  us  in  finding  an 
equitable  formula  for  a  permanent  In- 
telsat organization. 

DOMESTIC  COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  SYSTEMS 

Communications  satellites  have  do- 
mestic as  well  as  international  applica- 
tions. Satellites  that  can  beam  telephone 
calls  or  television  programs  between 
New  York  and  Paris  can  do  the  same 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Daring  proposals  have  already  been 
made  to  tap  the  vast  U.S.  domestic 
market. 

Our  awareness  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  this  new  technology 
Is  met  by  similar  excitement  around  the 
globe.  Each  nation  will  be  making  deci- 
sions about  how  domestic  communica- 
tions needs  can  best  be  met.  The  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  is  particu- 
larly important  because  our  domestic 
market  is  so  large  and  our  role  in  inter- 
national communications  is  so  extensive. 

There  are  important  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  a  do- 
mestic system.  Assuming  these  questions 
are  answered  favorably,  v/e  still  must 
make  the  decision  to  move  forward  with 
such  a  system  consistent  ^^ith  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

The  space  segment  of  a  communica- 
tions satellite  system  is  international  by 
its  very  nature. 

A  synchronous  satellite  occupies  a 
permanent  orbital  position  in  the  inter- 
national domain  of  outer  space. 

All  satellites  radiate  electro- magnetic 
energy  potentially  capable  of  interfer- 
ence with  other  communications  sys- 
tems. 

All  satellites  use  the  interriationally 
regulated  frequency  spectrum. 

In  view  of  the  international  nature  of 
satellite  communications  and  our  com- 
mitments   under    the    Intelsat    agree- 


ment of  1964,  we  should  take  no  action 
in  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  sys- 
tem which  is  Incompatible  with  our  sup- 
ixjrt  for  a  global  system. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States — or  any  other  nation — will  give 
up  vital  sovereignty  over  domestic  com- 
munications. The  flow  of  satellite  com- 
munications— both  domeslc  and  Inter- 
national— is  to  and  from  ground  stations 
owned  by  the  Individual  nation  or  Its 
representatives.  Each  country  will  have 
to  determine  for  itself  whether  It  wants 
to  use  communications  satellites  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  expense  of  such  satellite  use, 
just  as  it  will  derive  any  revenues. 

It  is  the  space  segment — not  the 
ground  station — that  is  of  legitimate  in- 
ternational concern.  How  should  a  na- 
tion utilize  satellites  for  domestic  com- 
munications purposes? 

There  are  several  possible  choices: 

A  nation  can  lease  circuits  from  an  in- 
ternational Intelsat  satellite. 

It  could  elect  to  operate  a  separate  sat- 
ellite for  Its  own  domestic  use. 

It  could  join  with  neighboring  coun- 
tries to  operate  a  separate  satellite. 

Logically,  this  decision  should  be  based 
on  economic  grounds — whether  domestic 
requirements  can  be  met  most  efficiently 
and  economically  by  a  satellite  owned  by 
Intelsat,  or  by  a  separate  satellite.  Pres- 
ent studies  indicate  that  a  high  volume 
of  domestic  traffic  is  necessary  for  a  sep- 
arate satellite  to  offset  the  cost  advan- 
tage of  sharing  the  use  of  an  interna- 
tional satellite.  The  same  considerations 
apply  if  domestic  needs  are  to  be  met 
by  a  satellite  shared  by  several  nations. 

If  the  regional  satellite  is  to  carry  in- 
ternational traffic  as  well,  Intelsat — the 
international  communications  consor- 
tium— has  an  important  stake  in  the  re- 
sult. Adequate  provisions  must  be  made 
so  that  any  international  traffic  which 
is  diverted  will  not  jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  the  Intelsat  system  or 
limit  its  extension  to  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Intelsat  members  should  adhere  to  In- 
telsat supervision  m  any  use  of  domestic 
or  regional  satellites. 

Such  supervision  should  include  co- 
ordination of  design  so  that  all  commu- 
nication by  commercial  satellite  is  com- 
patible with  the  global  system.  We  much 
not  sacrifice  our  goal  of  direct  communi- 
cations links  among  all  nations.  Domes- 
tic and  international  traffic  should  be 
able  to  flow  freely  through  the  entire 
global  system,  limited  only  by  the  tech- 
nology itself. 

Technical  regulation  is  also  necessai-y 
so  that  positions  in  orbit  can  be  assigned, 
frequencies  can  be  allocated,  and  energy 
from  satellites  does  not  interfere  with 
other  communications  systems. 

The  alternative  to  this  type  of  coordi- 
nation is  international  communications 
anarchy — lack  of  inter-connections, 
needless  expense,  pollution  of  frequen- 
cies, radio  Interference,  and  usurpation 
of  orbital  spaces.  Nations  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  choosing  the  route  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

PARTICIPATION   BT    OTHER   NATIONS  IN  INTELSAT 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  to  join  with  the 


United  States  and  our  57  partners  as 
members  of  Intelsat.  Intelsat  Is  not  a  po- 
litical organization.  It  holds  no  ideologi- 
cal goal  except  that  it  is  good  for  nations 
to  communicate  efficiently  with  one  an- 
other. It  seeks  no  diplomatic  advantage. 
It  is  quite  simply  a  cooperative  under- 
taking of  many  nations  to  finance  an  in- 
ternational communications  system 
which  is  of  advantage  to  all. 

In  1963,  this  invitation  was  extended 
by  the  governments  of  those  nations 
which  joined  in  the  creation  of  Intelsat. 
Today,  I  renew  that  invitation  on  behalf 
of  our  Government. 

I  have  stated  many  times  my  hope  that 
our  commercial  activities  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  will  grow,  that 
our  contacts  will  increase,  and  that  we 
will  emphasize  those  matters  in  which 
our  interests  are  common  rather  than 
dwelling  on  those  issues  which  divide  us. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  join  in  an 
activity  to  bring  benefits  to  all  nations 
and  loss  to  none.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Union  ratified  the  treaty  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  Nothing  could  better 
symbolize  the  truth  that  space  belongs  to 
all  men,  than  an  international  under- 
taking that  permits  the  free  flow  of  com- 
munications. I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  will  join  in  this  historic  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  leader  in  satel- 
lite technology.  I  am  advised  that  there 
is  no  insurmountable  technical  obstacle 
to  an  eventual  linking  of  the  Soviet  Mol- 
niya  system  with  Intelsat  system.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  could  rightfully  re- 
joice if  our  advances  in  satellite  tech- 
nology were  accompanied  by  this  act  of 
global  cooperation. 

Of  course,  this  participation  would  re- 
quire a  revision  of  investment  and  voting 
ratios  based  on  Soviet  anticipated  use  of 
the  system.  Our  representatives  in  Intel- 
sat are  ready  to  participate  In  Immedi- 
ate discussions  to  make  that  membership 
possible. 

INTERNATIONAL     COMMUNICATIONS     OWNERSHIP 

Most  nations  handle  their  interna- 
tional communications  through  a  "cho- 
sen instrument" — generally,  a  govern- 
ment-owned entity.  The  United  States 
has  no  chosen  instrument.  Several  rec- 
ord carriers  and  one  voice  carrier  handle 
international  traffic.  In  addition,  Com- 
sat provides  satellite  circuits  to  these 
carriers. 

Our  normal  instinct  Is  to  favor  the 
existence  of  multiple  companies  in  each 
commercial  field.  We  believe  that  com- 
petitive pressures — among  technologies 
as  well  as  companies — will  usually  gen- 
erate lower  prices  for  the  user.  Congress 
recognized  in  the  1962  act  that  Comsat 
would  be  required  to  deal  with  several 
international  carriers. 

Yet,  there  is  a  legitimate  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  division  of  ovm- 
ership  continues  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Critics  argue  that: 

International  communications  are 
provided  by  an  industry  which  is  reg- 
ulated in  its  rates  and  practices.  Price 
competition,  as  we  usually  use  that  term, 
does  not  exist. 

Divided  owTiership  has  resulted  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  expen- 
sive, duplicating  communications  facil- 
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iti  ;s  which  Increase  operating  costs  and 
re  ;ult  In  higher  rates  for  the  user. 

Dur  Nation  is  in  a  relatively  poor  bar- 
galning  position  on  communications 
m  itters  with  foreign  counterparts  since 
w<  do  not  speak  with  a  single  voice. 

Disputes  have  existed  between  Com- 
sai  and  the  surface  carriers  over  who 
should  own  the  ground  stations  in  the 
in  ;emational  system. 

Defense  communications  in  the  fu- 
t;j  re  could  be  subjected  to  delay. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced 
w  ilch  would  affect  our  international 
« mmunications  posture.  Legislation 
hiis  been  proposed  to  permit  a  merger 
ol  one  or  more  of  the  international  car- 
ri  srs.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Comsat 
si  ould  be  permitted — in  certain  circum- 
st  ances — to  contract  directly  with  users 
oi  her  than  the  ''international  common 
ci  rrlers. 

Questions  have  been  raised  whether 
tu  Idltlonal  communications  capacity 
should  be  developed  through  surface 
a  ,bles,  utilization  of  satellites,  or  other 
t<  chnologies. 

A  continuation  of  the  review  of  these 
i£  sues  Is  desirable. 
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TASK    rORCE    ON    COMMUNICATION    POLICY 

I  am  appointing  a  task  force  of  dis- 
tinguished Government  oEBcials  to  make 
comprehensive  study  of  communica- 
tions policy. 

It  will  examine  a  number  of  majoi 
qiestions: 

Are  we  making  the  best  use  of  the 
!  ectromagnetic  frequency  spectrum? 

How  soon  will  a  domestic  satellite 
system  be  economically  feasible? 

Should  a  domestic  satellite  system  be 
gieneral  purpose  or  specialized,  and 
^iould  there  be  more  than  one  system? 

How  will  these  and  other  developments 
s  ffect  Comsat  and  the  international  com- 
munication carriers? 

These  are  complex  questions.  Many  of 
t  nem  are  being  presently  weighed  by  the 
1  ederal  Communications  Commission. 
I  lut  a  long,  hard  look  must  also  be  taken 
1  y  all  parties  with  responsibility  in  this 
ixea — for  the  ultimate  decisions  will 
1  ?ork  a  revolution  in  the  communications 
^stem  of  our  Nation. 

This  task  force  will  examine  our  entire 

'.  ntemational    communications    posture. 

:  t  should  investigate  whether  the  present 

I  livision  of  ownership  in  our  intemation- 

I  il  communications  facilities  best  serves 

(•ur  needs,  as  well  as  which  technology 

:an  meet  new  communication  require- 

nents  in  the  most  effective  and  efiBcient 

nanner. 

The  task  force  may  establish  working 
groups  of  Grovernment  and  non-Oovem- 
nent  experts  to  study  various  technical, 
economic,  and  social  questions. 

The  task  force  should  also  determine 
1  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and 
;he  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  require  revision.  I  am  asking  the 
lask  force  to  report  to  me  from  time  to 
time  and  to  make  its  final  report  within 
year. 

GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 

Our  Government  must  be  organized  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  the  com- 
munications field.  Present  authority  is 


widely  dispersed.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  has  heavy  respon- 
sibilities under  the  1934  and  1962  acts. 
The  President  and  many  agencies  have 
responsibilities  under  these  acts,  various 
executive  orders,  and  as  part  of  their 
general  duties. 

Communications  is  a  vital  public  policy 
area — and  Government  organization 
must  reflect  that  challenge. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental organization  in  the  field  of 
commimications  and  to  propose  needed 
modifications. 

CONCLUSION 

This  message  does  not  create  a  new 
communications  policy  for  our  Nation. 
Rather  it  proposes  the  foundation  for 
that  policy. 

It  reaffirms  our  intentions  at  a  partner 
in  Intelsat. 

It  considers  the  need  for  modifications 
in  our  international  communications 
posture. 

It  sets  in  motion  the  necessary  studies 
for  a  better  understanding  of  policy  needs 
in  domestic  and  international  commu- 
nications. 

The  challenge  of  this  new  technology  is 
simple — it  is  to  encourage  men  to  talk  to 
each  other  rather  than  fight  one 
another. 

Historians  may  write  that  the  human 
race  survived  or  faltered  because  of  how 
well  it  mastered  the  technology  of  this 
age. 

Communications  satellites  now  permit 
man's  greatest  gifts — sight,  expression, 
human  thoughts  and  ideas — to  travel 
unfettered  to  any  portion  of  our  globe. 
The  opportunity  is  within  our  grasp.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  act. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  14,  1967. 


A  BRIDGE  TOWARD  UNIVERSAL 
UNDERSTANDING:  THE  PRESI- 
DF^NT•S  MESSAGE  ON  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  today  became  the  first  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
message  on  communications. 

The  President's  message  is  a  call  for 
greater  international  cooperation  to  de- 
velop fully  man's  technological  capabili- 
ties in  the  creation  of  a  global  communi- 
cations system.  By  so  doing,  President 
Johnson  has  committed  this  Nation  to 
the  challenge  of  closing  the  gap  between 
mistrust  and  misunderstanding  through 
open  and  direct  communication  between 
the  community  of  nations. 

I  proudly  support  this  message.  And 
I  believe  the  90th  Congress  will  fully 
endorse  the  President's  reaffirmation  to 
the  American  commitment  for  a  global 
system  of  commercial  communication.  It 


will  make  modern  broadcasting  available 
to  all  nations  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

The  American  people  know  that  no 
world  leader  desires  peace  more  than 
does  President  Johnson.  They  know  that 
in  his  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  he  has  left  no  stone 
imturned  while  searching  the  world  for 
means  to  get  Hanoi  to  the  conference 
table. 

They  know  that  he  has  sought  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  with  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

They  know  that  as  the  leader  of  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  our  Presi- 
dent represents  to  all  mankind  our  Na- 
tion's aspirations  for  a  stable  and  peace- 
ful world. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
President's  message  today  must  be 
viewed.  For  as  the  President  states: 

The  more  we  see  and  hear  of  those  things 
which  are  common  to  all  people,  the  less 
likely  we  are  to  fight  those  Issues  which  set 
us  apart. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  of  modem 
communication.  And  in  his  message  the 
President  has  firmly  addressed  himself 
to  these  challenges. 

The  American  people  will  support  his 
call  for  high  priority  help  to  emerging 
nations  to  construct  facilities  enabling 
them  to  share  in  a  global  broadcasting 
system.  And  all  responsible  Americans 
welcome  his  invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  link  their  satellite  system  with 
ours,  and  create  a  genuine  two-way  street 
of  common  understanding. 

This  is  an  Inspired  message  that  looks 
to  the  future  with  hope  and  with  practi- 
cal proposals  to  strengthen  greater  ideas 
between  all  nations  of  the  world  through 
shared  experience  that  is  the  miracle  of 
broadcasting. 

I  warmly  commend  the  President  for 
this  thoughtful  and  forward-looking 
message. 


PROPOSED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO       EMERGING      NATIONS       TO 
BUILD    SATELLITE    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS GROUND  FACILITIES 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  had  three  mes- 
sages from  the  President.  The  first  mes- 
sage involves  the  veto  of  the  Insurance 
modernization  bill,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent informs  us  that  we  could  not  afford 
$61  million  to  adequately  compensate  our 
employees  with  a  modern  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  new  satellite  program  that  is 
being  proposed  by  this  latest  message  will 
not  involve  more  than  $61  million  In  con- 
structing for  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  ground  facilities. 
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I  am  appalled  that  on  page  5,  the 
President  states : 

We  win  consider  financial  assistance  to 
emerging  nations  to  build  the  facilities  that 
will  permit  them  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
global  communications  satellite  system. 

I  applaud  the  President's  suggestion 
that  we  should  have  International  coop- 
eration, but  I  do  not  concur  that  the 
American  taxpayer  should  finance  the 
ground  systems  for  all  the  emerging  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  IS 
CONSISTENT  POLICY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  11089  is  an  act 
completely  consistent  with  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's current  policy  positions.  Deeply 
concerned  by  a  possible  deficit  that  may 
reach  almost  $30  billion — and  recom- 
mending forcefully  that  the  American 
taxpayer  help  reduce  that  deficit  through 
a  10-percent  surcharge  on  his  Income 
taxes — the  President  has  refused  his  ap- 
proval of  a  bill  granting  a  large  life  in- 
surance increase  to  Federal  employees. 

The  President  has  emphatically  stated 
that  he  could  not  In  good  conscience 
sign  this  legislation  and  still  remain 
faithful  to  his  pledge  to  reduce  spending 
in  every  way  possible  "short  of  jeopardiz- 
ing the  national  security  and  well  being." 

There  may  be  many  who  question  the 
President's  figures  on  the  current  deficit 
and  many  who  do  not  believe  a  10- 
percent  Income  tax  surcharge  is  In  order 
at  this  time,  just  as  there  are  many  who 
supported  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11089  as 
necessary  and  desirable  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  full  credit  must  be 
given  a  Chief  Executive  who  stands  by 
his  guns  and  consistently  fights  for  his 
objectives. 

President  Johnson's  veto  is  an  act  of 
consistency  and  courage  In  the  frame- 
work of  his  present  policy  determina- 
tions.   

RAT    CONTROL    A    FEDERAL 
PROBLEM? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  have  been 
taking  considerable  abuse  from  the  news 
media  because  of  their  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  shining  example 
of  hysteria  In  action  because  the  news 
media,  like  many  others  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  disturbance  and  unrest 


about  this  country,  are  grasping  at  any 
and  every  possible  act  that  might  con- 
tribute to  bringing  about  a  solution  to 
our  disturbing  domestic  problems.  In 
grasping  at  the  straws,  they  are  throw- 
ing reason,  logic,  and  the  founding 
principles  of  our  Government  to  the  four 
winds. 

By  the  same  token,  they  are  calling 
upon  Congress  to  provide  all  of  the  solu- 
tions, and  are  in  fact,  trying  to  place 
Congress  in  the  position  of  being  a  city 
counsel  for  each  and  every  city  in  this 
Nation  when  it  is  not  the  function  of 
Congress  to  solve  each  and  every  prob- 
lem of  urban  life  by  congressional  act. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to 
act  in  this  capacity,  for  it  does  not  have 
the  supervisory  capacity  to  see  that  such 
detailed  acts  are  administered  properly. 
Out  of  all  of  this  dilemma  of  the  news 
media  comes  a  loud  and  strong  voice  of 
reason  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  the  evening  of 
August  10,  1967.  With  your  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  in  the  Record 
with  the  hope  that  not  only  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  will  read  it,  but  it 
is  my  hope  that  those  of  the  other  body, 
who  last  week  were  stampeded  into 
passing  out  of  one  of  their  committees 
a  rat  control  bill,  will  also  be  Impressed 
with  the  logic  and  wisdom  of  this  article: 
How  Dm  Rat  Control  Become  a  Federal 
Problem? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
On  July  20,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  207-176  to  shelve  the  administration's 
"Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967,"  and  since 
then  the  flak  has  been  something  awful. 
President  Johnson  said  the  House  dealt  a 
"cruel  blow  to  poor  children."  The  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  called  the  vote 
"an  act  of  shocking  irrespyonsibiUty."  Even  my 
own  Washington  Star,  which  ordinarily  ex- 
pounds the  sound  doctrine,  castigated  the 
House  for  a  "thoroughgoing  disgrace." 

Permit  a  dissenting  voice.  The  House  was 
exactly  right  In  rejecting  this  half-baked  Ill- 
considered,  and  inconsistent  proposal. 
Granted,  a  few  of  the  members  fell  Into  poor 
taste  m  attacking  the  measure  as  a  "civil 
rats  bill"  that  ought  to  be  killed  "rat  now." 
It  would  have  sufficed  to  have  assailed  the 
proposal  on  Its  merits,  for  these  were  exceed- 
ingly few. 

The  rat  bill  first  appeared  on  the  Hill  four 
months  ago  as  Title  I  of  the  administration's 
omnibus  housing  bill.  When  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  omnibus  bill  was  in  trouble. 
Title  I  was  lopped  off  and  reintroduced  as  a 
separate  measure.  As  it  came  to  the  floor,  the 
bill  called  for  $40  million  to  finance  a  two- 
year  program  intended  to  exterminate  rats 
and  to  Improve  garbage  collection  In  about 
100  cities.  The  grants  (two- thirds  federal 
money,  one-third  local  money)  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  entirely  new  program  under 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Now,  It  Is  the  cynical  custom  around  this 
town  to  look  upon  $40  million  as  if  the  sum 
were  40  cents.  In  the  view  of  some  of  us,  $40 
million  remains  a  substantial  piece  of  money. 
The  administration  made  virtually  no  effort 
to  Justify  such  an  outlay.  The  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  conducted  eight 
days  of  hearings  on  the  omnibus  bill  In  April; 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  all  told,  was  devoted  to 
Title  I.  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
confessing  that  he  was  "not  an  expert"  on  rat 
control,  gave  the  matter  two  pages  of  testi- 
mony only. 


Weaver's  department  has  an  expert  on  rata, 
Leonard  Czarniecki;  he  never  was  asked  to 
testify;  he  did  not  even  accompany  Weaver 
to  the  hearings.  One  estimate  of  rat  popula- 
tion reportedly  came  from  D.  E.  Davis,  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  he  did  not  testify  either.  Rep. 
Garry  Brown,  R-Mich,,  asked  Weaver  how  ho 
came  up  with  the  figure  of  $20  million  a  year. 
It  developed  that  Weaver  thought  5  million 
persona  was  a  nice  number  of  persons  to  be 
served,  and  $4  per  capita  was  a  nice  sum  to 
spend;  so  he  multiplied  the  one  by  the  other. 
Presto,  $20  million. 

Just  last  year,  the  Congress  took  an  ad- 
mirable step  toward  Improving  the  distribu- 
tion of  federal  funds  for  local  health  pro- 
grams. In  the  place  of  specific-purpose 
grants,  the  Congress  authorized  block  grants 
Instead.  The  effect  was  to  give  local  health 
officials  greater  flexibility  In  meeting  local 
needs.  Every  student  of  local  government  ap- 
plauded the  step.  But  the  rat  control  bill 
would  have  been  wholly  Inconsistent  with 
this  improvement  In  public  finance. 

A  major  question  never  was  answered:  In 
the  name  of  the  Constitution,  how  did  local 
rat  control  become  a  federal  problem?  Such 
cities  as  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  have  waged 
highly  successful  extermination  programs, 
and  financed  them  on  their  own.  Once  fed- 
eral subsidies  were  authorized  for  "improved 
garbage  collection."  what  end  could  be  seen 
to  this  river  of  federal  funds?  The  only  de- 
fense came  from  New  York's  Rep.  William  P. 
Ryan,  who  pleaded  that  the  cities  "must  be 
aided  by  the  larger  financial  resources  of  the 
federal  government."  What  larger  financial 
resources?  The  U.S.  Government  Is  running 
about  $20  billion  in  the  red. 

Certainly  rats  are  a  problem  In  city  slums, 
but  their  control  does  not  demand  a  new  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid.  The  problem  asks  of  slum 
dwellers  that  they  get  off  their  duffs  and 
clean  up  their  own  trash;  and  it  asks  of  city 
governments  a  locaUy  financed  program  of 
extermination  and  sanitation.  Why  look  to 
Washington  for  this?  Why  don't  the  cities 
look  to  their  own  needs  first? 


HOW  JACKSONVILLE  NEGROES  AND 
LOCAL  OFFICIALS  HANDLED  THE 
RIOT  PLEA  OF  LAST  WEEK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  a  person  can  do 
an  unlimited  amount  of  good  if  he  is 
willing  to  let  someone  else  get  the  credit. 
This  the  Negroes  of  Jacksonville  and  the 
local  officials  have  proved  to  be  true;  for 
nationally  they  did  not  seek  or  receive 
the  credit  they  earned  in  turning  back 
pleas  of  Rap  Brown  for  insurrection. 

The  following  newspaper  article  from 
the  August  10  edition  of  the  Jacksonville 
Journal  relates  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred: 

(By  Monroe  Campbell) 

Veteran  lawmen  assigned  to  preserve  the 
peace  during  black-power  advocate  H.  Rap 
Brown's  visit  here  yesterday  were  Incredulous 
when  they  learned  that  Gov.  Claude  Kirk 
also  had  decided  to  be  a  last-hoxir  visitor. 

And  they  were  considerably  alarmed  when 
Kirk  made  known  his  plans  to  enter  Durkee 
Field  alone  diirlng  the  time  that  Brown  was 
to  speak. 
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Nj  plans  had  been  made  to  provide  the 
add  tional  protection  ofBoera  felt  the  gov- 
ern" ir  should  have  and  the  plan  for  handling 
Brovn's  appearance  was  working  smoothly. 
W  orklng  with  lawmen  were  a  number  of 
Neg  'oee  opposed  to  Brown's  visit.  "Every- 
tbli  g  was  going  so  smoothly,"  officers  said 
wh<  n  they  learned  that  Kirk  had  arrived  In 
Jac  aonvllle  at  about  7:30  p.m..  Just  half  an 
hoi  r  before  Brown  was  to  speak. 

"  >ur  plan  was  working  fine  and  the  Ne- 
gro a  were  handling  It  well  themselves,"  an 
offl<  er  said. 

i  Irk's  unexpected  arrival  made  adjust- 
me  Its  In  officer  deplojrment  necessary  to  pro- 
vld  I  adequate  cover  protection  for  the  chief 
exe  lutlve. 

T  he  first  Inkling  officers  here  had  that 
KU  i.  would  put  In  an  appearance  was  a  tele- 
phi  ne  call  about  6 :  30  p.m.  when  Sheriff  Dale 
Cai  son  was  advised  by  the  governor's  office 
thajt  the  governor  might  fly  to  Jacksonville. 
:  didn't  know  for  sure  he  was  coming  until 
he  [got  here  at  7:30,"  said  Carson  who  with 
Ma  ror  Hans  Tanzler  met  the  governor  at  8th 
Str  jet  and  the  EStpressway. 

I  either  the  mayor  nor  the  sheriff  went 
Ins  de  the  park  with  the  governor. 

1  anzler  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  In 
b«  lause    of    the    terrible    danger    that    he 
(K  rk)  might  precipitate  something  In  there. 
Th  >re  would  be  nothing  I  could  do  If  I  went 
In  ihere  anjrway,"  Tanzler  said. 

1  .nother  factor  keeping  him  outside  the 
pai  k.  said  Tanzler,  was  the  fact  that  200  to 
young  people  were  with  him  who  were  op- 
to  Brown's  being  here.  "I  was  afraid 
went  In  that  they  might  follow  me. 
And  the  crowd  around  me  was  as  big  or 
big  ger  than  the  one  Inside,"  Tanzler  said. 
Ta  izler  said  the  group  was  urging  him  "to 
get  him  (Kirk)  out  of  there  before  trouble 
sta  rtcd.  He  ought  to  let  the  man  (Brown) 
tal  t  and  get  on  out  of  here,"  the  mayor  said 
th- '  crowd  told  him. 

Tanzler    was    awestruck    when,    during    a 

br  ef    stop    at    a    service    station.    Kirk    an- 

ncjtinced  that  he  was  going  Into  the  park. 

said  he  would  JUDt  wander  in  unobtru- 


Cedar  Hills  was  part  of  their  training  and 
that  other  troops  may  do  the  same  thing  In 
the  next  few  days. 
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going    Into    the    park?' 
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You    say    you're 
asked. 

Sure  I  am.  They're  all  Florldlans,  aren't 
?"  the  governor  replied. 

3rown  had  just  overcome  microphone  and 

kllng  difficulties  and  was  Just  beginning 

speak  when  Kirk,  accompanied  by  a  Negro 
Guard  lieutenant  and  several 
pllinclothes  detectives,  entered  the  stands. 
Hi  was  greeted  by  both  applause  and  cat- 
ca  lis. 

'Hey,  Cat.  what  are  you  doing  here?"  asked 
01  e  youth  wearing  a  tam  and  sunglasses. 

'Hey.  Hollywood,"  another  called. 

Kirk  smiled  and  shook  hands  and  talked 

th  a  nvmiber  of  Negroes  who  flocked  around 
hfai. 

He  later  was  to  be  snubbed  by  Brown, 
Ji  St  as  Carson  had  been  earlier  upon  Brown's 
ai  rival  at  Imeson  airport.  Carson  had  at- 
t«  tnpted  to  read  from  Florida's  riot  act,  but 
B  'own  walked  quickly  around  the  sheriff 
w.thout  listening. 

Kirk  was  preceded  Into  Jacksonville  by  a 
b  ittallon  of  National  Guard  troops,  who  came 
h  )re,  according  to  the  guard's  top  officer,  on 

routine  training  move. 

Last  night,  as  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  W.  McMll- 
li  n  was  accompanying  Kirk,  he  told  news- 
n  en  that  all  the  guardsmen  were  at  Camp 
£  landing. 

Troops  from  the  National  Guard's  146th 
Signal  Battalion  motored  into  Jacksonville 
y  isterday  afternoon  and  blvouackeu  for  the 
tight  at  the  Cedar  Hills  Armory.  They  left 
eirly  today. 

McMillan  said  today  that  the  troops  had 
teen  receiving  special  riot-control  training 
e  t  Camp  Blandlng  as  had  all  guardsmen  on 
s  Lunmer  training.  He  said  the  movement  to 


THE  RAINBOW  DIVISION'S  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  August 
14,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  42d 
Infantry  Division,  New  York  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Some  of  the  men  who  will  attend  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Rain- 
bow Division  at  Camp  Drum  on  August 
26  were  among  those  who  heard  the 
stirring  words  of  one  of  the  division's 
most  famous  and  most  intrepid  World 
War  I  commanders,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  when  he  addressed  the  annual 
reunion  of  Rainbow  Division  veterans  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  14,  1935.  As 
no  other  American  general  could,  he 
evoked  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him  their  days  together  in  what  was  still 
called  the  Great  War.  He  mourned  the 
Rainbow  Division's  combat  losses,  and  he 
inspired  her  veterans. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 
It  was  seventeen  years  ago — those  days  of 
old  have  vanished,  tone  and  tint.  .  .  .  Ghosts 
In  olive  drab  and  sky  blue  and  German  gray 
pass  before  our  eyes;  voices  that  have  stolen 
away  in  the  echoes  from  the  battlefields  no 
more  ring  out.  .  .  .  Faint  bugles  sounding 
reveille,  far  drums  beating  the  long  roll,  the 
crash  of  guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry — the 
still  white  crosses! 

We  are  met  to  remember.  The  shadows  are 
lengthening.    The    Division's    birthdays    are 
multiplying;    we   are    growing   old    together. 
But  the  story  which  we  commemorate  helps 
us  to  grow  old  gracefully.  That  story  is  known 
to  all  of  you.  It  needs  no  profuse  panegyrics. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  American  soldier  of  the 
World  War.  My  estimate  of  him  was  formed 
on  the  battlefield  many  years  ago  and  has 
never   changed.    I   regarded   him    then,    as   I 
regard  him  now.  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est figures — not  only  in  the  era  which  wit- 
nessed his  achievements  but  for  all  eyes  and 
for  all  time.  I  regarded  him  as  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  military  figures  but  also  as 
one  of  the  most  stainless;  his  name  and  fame 
are  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 
The    world's    estimate    of    him    will    be 
founded  not  upon  any  one  battle  or  even 
series     of     battles.  .  .  .  The     time     Indeed 
may  come  when  the  memory  of  the  fields  of 
Champagne  and  Picardy,  of  Verdun  and  the 
Argonne  shall  be  dimmed  by  the  obscurity 
of  revolving  years  and  recollected  only  as  a 
shadow  of  ancient  days.  But  even  then  the 
enduring  fortitude,  the  patriotic  self-abne- 
gation, and  the  unsurpassed  military  genius 
of  the   American  soldier  of  the  World  War 
will   stand    forth    in    undimmed    luster;    In 
his  youth  and  strength,  his  love  and  loyalty, 
he  gave  all  that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs 
no  eulogy  from  me  or  from  any  other  man; 
he  has  written  his  own  history,  and  written 
it  in  red  on  his  enemy's  breast.  But  when  I 
think   of /his    patience    under    adversity,    of 
his  coufage  under  fire,  and  of  his  modesty 
In  victory  I  am  filled  with  an  emotion  I  can- 
not express.  He  belongs  to  history  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  suc- 
cessful and  disinterested  patriotism.  He  be- 


longs to  posterity  as  the  Instructor  of  future 
generations  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
right.  He  belongs  to  the  present — to  us — by 
his  glory,  by  his  virtues,  and  by  his  achieve- 
ments. .  .  .  However  horrible  the  incidents 
of  war  may  be,  the  soldier  who  is  called  upon 
to  offer  and  to  give  his  life  for  his  country 
Is  the  noblest  development  of  mankind. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  those  men  who  went  with  us  to 
their  last  charge.  In  memory's  eye  I  can  see 
them  now — forming  grimly  for  the  attack, 
blue-lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and  mud, 
chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain  of  the  foxhole, 
driving  home  to  their  objective  and  to  the 
Judgment  seat  of  God.  I  do  not  know  the 
dignity  of  their  birth,  but  I  do  know  the 
glory  of  their  death.  They  died  tmquestion- 
ing,  uncomplaining,  with  faith  In  their 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  the  hope  that  we 
would  go  on  to  victory. 

Never  again  for  them  staggering  columns, 
bending  under  soggy  packs,  on  many  a  weary 
march  from  dripping  dusk  to  drizzling  dawn. 
Never  again  will  they  trudge  ankle-deep 
through  the  mud  on  shell-shocked  roads. 
Never  again  will  they  stop  cursing  their  luck 
long  enough  to  whistle  through  chapped  lips 
a  few  notes  as  some  clear  voice  raises  the 
lilt  of  "Madelon."  Never  again  ghostly 
trenches,  with  their  maze  of  tunnels,  drifts, 
pits,  dugouts, — never  again,  gentlemen  un- 
afraid. 

They  have  gone  beyond  the  mists  that 
blind  us  here  and  become  part  of  that  beau- 
tiful thing  we  call  the  Spirit  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  In  chambered  temples  of  silence 
the  dust  of  their  dauntless  valor  sleeps,  wait- 
ing. Waiting  in  the  chancery  of  Heaven  the 
final  reckoning  of  Judgment  Day:  "Only 
those  are  fit  to  live  who  are  not  afraid  to 
die." 

When  the  42d  Division  assembled  at 
Camp  Mills  near  Garden  City,  Long  Is- 
land, in  August  of  1917,  Douglas  Mac  Ar- 
thur was  its  chief  of  staff  and  Maj.  Gen. 
William  Mann  its  commander.  The  roll 
of  its  components  listed  26  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  were  infantrymen  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Alabama;  artil- 
lerymen from  niinois,  Indiana,  and  Min- 
nesota; engineers  from  South  Carolina, 
California,  and  North  Carolina;  ma- 
chinegunners  from  Permsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, and  Georgia;  trench  mortarmen 
from  Maryland;  military  police  from 
Virginia;  signalmen  from  Missouri;  am- 
munition men  from  Kansas;  supply 
trainmen  from  Texas;  ambulance  and 
field  hospital  men  from  New  Jersey,  Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Oregon, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  cavalrymen  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

During  August  and  September,  the  di- 
vision underwent  Intensive  training. 
There  were  no  leaves,  passes  were  lim- 
ited, and  officers  and  men  fared  alike. 
By  the  time  that  transport  vessels  were 
ready  to  take  it  to  France,  the  division 
was  ready,  too.  Sailing  in  convoy  from 
Hoboken,  the  ships  carrying  the  division 
were  so  cramped  that  each  man  could 
be  allowed  only  45  minutes  on  deck  each 
day.  Lifebelts  were  worn  at  all  times. 
After  14  days,  the  convoy  steamed  up  the 
Loire  to  St.  Nazaire. 

The  infantry  regiments  were  im- 
mediately disembarked  and  transported 
in  small  "40  and  8"  French  boxcars  to 
training  areas  south  of  Toul  in  eastern 
France.  The  artillery  brigade  was  sent  to 
the  artillery  training  center  at  Coetqui- 
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don  in  the  Breton  Peninsula,  and  there 
received  its  quota  of  French  75's  and  155 
heavies.  The  division's  hesidquarters  wsis 
established  at  Vaucouleurs  In  the  Lor- 
raine country. 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  Vaucouleurs 
area,  the  division  moved  to  Rolampont, 
where  it  spread  out  into  the  farms  and 
villages  of  the  Meuse  River  Valley.  By 
the  following  March,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Rainbow  Division  was  ready  for  the 
test  of  mounting  an  attack.  The  division 
had  already  withstood  an  enemy  raid, 
endured  a  night  gas  attack,  and  had 
conducted  itself  well  in  performing 
trench  duties.  The  target  of  the  attack 
was  to  be  a  section  of  German  trench  on 
the  Salient  du  Feys.  A  battalion  of  the 
168th  Infantry  was  assigned  to  make 
the  raid.  Its  performance  meant  that 
from  then  on  the  Rainbow  Division  was 
rated  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  superb 
fighting  machine. 

By  now  the  Germans  were  ready  to 
launch  their  great  attack  against  the 
British  and  French  to  the  north  and 
west  In  a  desperate  atempt  to  end  the 
war  before  the  American  Army  was  fuUy 
ready  for  combat.  At  4:40  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday,  March  21,  1918,  the 
German  offensive  fell  on  the  British  5th 
Army  located  about  170  miles  to  the 
Rainbow's  left.  A  second  German  strike, 
aimed  ultimately  at  the  Mame  and  at 
Paris,  Immediately  followed,  causing  the 
four  French  divisions  then  serving  with 
the  42d  to  be  withdrawn.  This  left  the 
Rainbow  to  guard  the  entire  Baccarat 
section  on  the  Lorraine  front.  For  82 
days  the  division  was  in  almost  continu- 
ous combat.  When  the  division  was  re- 
lieved on  June  21,  the  French  general, 
under  whose  corps  command  the  Divi- 
sion had  served,  commended  the  42d  for 
Its  "defensive  ardor,  the  spirit  of  meth- 
od, and  the  discipline  shown  by  all  of 
its  officers  and  men." 

On  July  4,  the  division  w£is  pivoted 
westward  in  a  series  of  forced  marches 
to  join  the  French  4th  Army.  The  Rain- 
bow was  deployed  in  the  middle  of  the 
French  line  to  defend  the  sector  north 
of  the  village  of  Suippes  on  the  road  to 
Chalons,  one  of  the  enemy's  prime  objec- 
tives. 

Learning  of  the  Germans'  plan  to  at- 
tack on  July  15,  the  French  commander 
ordered  his  artillery  batteries  to  com- 
mence firing  40  minutes  before  the 
planned  German  bombardment  which 
came  at  12:15  a.m.  The  artillery  fire 
could  be  heard  In  Paris,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  away.  The  German  Infantry  at- 
tacked In  strength.  By  afternoon,  the 
outcome  was  clear,  the  Germans'  last 
great  attack  of  the  war  had  failed.  The 
initiative  now  passed  to  the  Allies  who 
opened  a  relentless  offensive  which  never 
ceased  imtil  the  Armistice  of  Novem- 
ber 11. 

Meanwhile,  the  42d  Division  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Champagne  front  and 
ordered  to  join  the  French  6th  Army.  By 
July  25,  the  division  had  reached  Chateau 
Thierry  where  it  relieved  the  units  of  the 
exhausted  26th  Division.  The  Germans 
were  pulling  back,  and  the  division's 
orders  were  to  press  the  attack.  Step  by 
step,  the  division  fought  forward:  La 
Croix  Rouge  Ferme  Beauvardes,  Foret  de 


Fere,  Villiers-sur-Fere.  Kilometer  by 
kilometer  the  south  bank  of  the  Ourcq 
River  was  reached. 

Across  the  Ourcq  on  the  north  bank 
was  the  enemy's  main  line  of  resistance: 
Meurcy  Ferme  on  the  right  flank,  Sergy 
on  the  left,  and  Seringes  in  the  center.  A 
passage  was  forced  on  the  28th  of  July, 
and  Meurcy  Ferme  taken  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Sergy  was  stormed  at 
bayonet  point,  but  it  changed  hands  no 
less  than  11  times  before  the  division 
finally  held  its  smoking  ruins.  The  center 
of  Seringes  still  held  with  its  flanking 
guns,  barricaded  streets,  and  houses 
swarming  with  German  troops. 

The  division's  infantry  formed  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  stream  and  rushed  the 
town.  The  German  artillery  concentrated 
its  fire,  German  machineguns  east  and 
west  of  the  town  raked  the  attacking 
Americans  fore  and  aft,  but  nothing 
could  stop  the  impetus  of  the  charge.  The 
river  was  forded  and  the  slopes  ascended. 
Hill  184  was  seized.  The  garrison  in  the 
town  was  killed  to  a  man.  At  dusk  on  July 
29,  the  42d  Division  was  in  sole  posses- 
sion. 

The  division,  tired  and  worn  out  as  It 
was,  continued  to  move  forward,  led  now 
by  the  117th  Regiment  of  Engineers,  un- 
der Col.  William  Kelly,  acting  as  infan- 
try. The  division's  precision  and  speed 
prevented  the  enemy  from  making  a 
stand  until  the  Vesle  was  reached.  By 
that  time,  the  Rainbow  Division  had 
been  reUeved  by  the  4th  U.S.  Divi- 
sion. 

In  the  terrible  Ourcq  battles  the  Rain- 
bow had  lost  nearly  half  its  effective 
combat  strength.  When  the  division  was 
posted  to  a  rest  area,  it  received  thou- 
sands of  replacements.  Soon  orders  came 
to  move  to  the  St.  Mihiel  front,  south- 
east of  Verdun. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September 
10,  the  division  received  its  battle  orders. 
They  read:  "The  42d  Division  will  attack 
in  the  center  and  deUver  the  main  blow." 
It  did  so. 

By  October  1,  the  division  was  mov- 
ing toward  the  vast  and  shifting  battle- 
field that  lay  along  the  80-mile  front  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne  where  a  million 
American  soldiers  were  to  attempt  a 
breakthrough  in  the  center  of  the  west- 
em  front  to  Sedan,  a  breakthrough 
which  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the 
powerful  Hindenburg  line  and  the  de- 
feat of  Germany.  The  42d  Division  took 
Cote-de-Chatillion,  an  approach  to  the 
final  victory. 

The  Rainbow  was  then  assigned  to  the 
1st  Corps  for  the  final  drive  toward 
Sedan,  and  the  strongest  enemy  re- 
sistance was  on  the  front  of  the  42d 
Division. 

Fighting  ended  on  November  11.  The 
armistice  found  the  division  at  Buzancy. 
With  three  other  divisions  it  was  selected 
for  the  occupation  of  Germany,  and 
marched  through  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg to  the  Rhine. 

On  this  historic  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  my 
most  enthusiastic  congratulations  are 
extended  to  its  officers  and  men  and  to 
its  veterans.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  stanchly  patriotic  New  Yorkers  have 


fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the 
division's  50  years  of  courage  and  mili- 
tary distinction. 

Some  of  the  division's  units  go  even 
farther  back  in  time  than  50  years.  The 
famous  69th  New  York  Infantry,  the 
"Fighting  69th,"  was  organized  in  1851, 
and  fought  during  the  Civil  War  with 
extraordinary  bravery.  The  entire  69th 
Regiment  volunteered  for  duty  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  69th  fought 
in  the  Mexican  expedition  in  1916  and 
in  both  world  wars.  In  its  battles  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  Spanish -American  War, 
and  the  world  wars,  "It  never  disobeyed 
an  order;  it  never  lost  a  fiag." 

The  Rainbow  Division  was  reactivated 
for  duty  In  World  War  n  on  July  14. 
1943,  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Champagne.  Its  combat  record  in  Eu- 
rope was  a  distinguished  one.  It  drove 
through  the  Siegfried  Line,  took  Wurz- 
biu-g,  captured  Schweinfurt,  seized  Furth, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  marched 
through  Munich. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Rain- 
bow Division  belongs  to  all  its  veterans, 
and  to  those  who  currently  serve  in  it. 
The  emphasis  given  here  to  its  heroic 
soldiering  during  the  First  World  War  is 
due  merely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
this  conflict  that  the  division  was  first 
organized  50  years  ago. 

Rainbow  Division  veterans  at  their 
50  th  anniversary  will  be  thinking  of  the 
man  known  affectionately  to  them  only 
as  "Father."  The  Reverend  Francis  P. 
Duffy  was  admired  and  respected  not 
only  by  his  boys  of  the  Fighting  69th, 
but  also  by  the  men  of  all  the  units  of 
the  AEF's  42d  Infantry  Division. 

He  faced  every  danger  confronted  by 
the  men  to  whose  spiritual  needs  he  min- 
istered during  the  horrors  of  war.  His 
government  decorated  him  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  France  awarded 
him  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  with  palm. 

After  the  war,  in  addition  to  all  his 
many  priestly  duties,  he  served  the  di- 
vision as  chaplain  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Rainbow  Veterans,  and  his 
presence  was  an  Important  part  of  its 
annual  reunions.  On  June  26,  1932,  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  he 
departed  this  life,  respected  by  all  who 
had  known  him,  beloved  by  the  men  of 
the  Rainbow. 

The  division's  parade  on  August  26. 
the  highlight  of  the  golden  anniversary 
observance,  will  be  an  event  to  bring 
pride  and  Inspiration  to  any  New  Yorker 
fortunate  enough  to  see  It  or  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  I  share  the  feelings  toward 
the  42d  Division  that  all  of  those  at  Camp 
Drum  will  experience  on  the  day  of  the 
divisional  parade. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 
STILL  LIVES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylorI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  therp 
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ot  Jectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f r  }m  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
1£  67,  a  plebiscite  was  held  in  Puerto  Rico, 
tt  e  results  having  been  hailed  by  the  sup- 
p<  rters  of  Commonwealth  status  as  con- 
cl  isive  proof  that  our  Caribbean  Ameri- 
ca ns  wish  to  make  permanent  their  status 
u  second-class  American  citizens.  A  de- 
ta  lied  analysis  of  the  vote  clearly  proves 
tl  at  this  assertion  Is  both  gratuitous  and 
false. 

The  official  returns  show  that  the  Com- 
m  onwealth  cause  received  slightly  more 
tt  an  60  percent  of  the  votes  cast  and  the 
statehood  cause  received  slightly  less 
tl  an  39  percent,  while  a  smaller  number, 
le  is  than  1  percent,  voted  for  independ- 
ei  ice. 

In  a  very  true  sense  this  was  not  a 
p:  eblscite,  because  in  a  true  plebiscite  you 
h  Lve  only  two  choices — either  yes  or  no 
oi  I  any  one  proposition.  In  the  voting  in 
Pierto  Rico,  the  voters  were  asked  to 
choose  either  Commonwealth,  statehood 

01  independence. 

Because  of  this  fact  both  the  Statehood 
P  irty  and  the  Independence  Party  boy- 
c(tted  the  plebiscite  and  tens  of  thou- 
sfnds  of  registered  voters  did  not  par- 
ti :ipate.  Only  65.8  percent  of  the  1,100,000 
ri  gistered  Puerto  Rlcans  who  were  eligi- 
b  e  to  vote  participated  in  the  referen- 
d  mi. 

The  Statehood  Republican  Party  by  its 
o  BclsJ  action  not  only  officially  boycotted 
tl  le  referendum,  but  at  the  same  time,  on 
J  Jly  23.  held  their  conventions  at  party 
h  ;adquarters  all  across  the  island. 

When  the  Statehood  Republican  Party 
d  !cided  to  boycott  the  ballot  box  on  July 

2  I.  Mr.  Luis  A.  Perr6,  the  party's  chief - 
tj  In  for  many  years,  and  its  candidate 
fdr  Governor  during  the  last  election, 
fdrmed  a  nonpartisan  group  imder  the 
title  of  the  "United  Statehooders  Asso- 
c  atlon,"  and  led  thousands  to  the  polls 
t<  I  testify  that  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
n  ;ss  of  the  second-class  status  as  Ameri- 
c  ins  in  Puerto  Rico  and  their  intense 
d  ;sire  to  become  first-class  American  cit- 
ij  ens  who  were  willing  to  vote  for  state- 
hjod. 

The  vote  for  statehood  predominated 
ii  1 10  of  the  island's  87  precincts,  whereas, 
rat  a  single  precinct  has  been  won  by 
t  le  statehood  candidate  in  the  gubema- 
tirial  election  in  1964.  The  Common- 
w  ealth  concept  lost  ground  in  the  refer- 
eidum  in  both  San  Juan  and  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico's  main  urban  centers;  in- 
d  sed.  the  "statehooders"  won  in  the  city 
or  Ponce  and  only  lost  by  several  thou- 
s  md  in  San  Juan. 

The  march  to  statehood  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  steady  and  inexorable  like  an 
eirer  rising  tide.  In  1952  the  statehood 
proponents  garnered  12  percent  of  the 
ropular  vote;  in  1960  they  won  32  per- 
cent; in  1964,  34.7  percent;  and  now,  in 
1J67,  they  have  captured  38.9  percent 
c  f  the  vote.  Who  is  to  say  that  a  majority 

V  ate  is  beyond  their  grasp  in  the  guber- 
ratorial  election  in  1968? 

Mr.  Ferre  stated  before  the  July  refer- 
e  adum  that  a  vote  of  more  than  35  per- 
c  ent  for  statehood  would  be  a  victory  for 

Y  is  cause.  After  the  balloting,  he  was 
j  istifled  in  asserting  that  "the  mountain 


has  been  moved" — a  reference  to  the 
Commonwealth  symbol  on  the  referen- 
dum ballot. 

Culturally,  the  Puerto  Ricans'  primary 
heritage  is  Spanish,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  but,  as  Mr.  Ferr6  has  ob- 
served: 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  cul- 
turally what  an  American  Is.  It  does  not 
define  linguistically  what  an  American  Is. 
It  only  defines  him  politically  and  legally, 
and  If  you  believe  in  liberty  and  equality 
you  can  be  an  American. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  Puerto 
Rico  because  of  radio,  television,  and 
travel  to  the  States  that  the  islanders 
are  progressively  more  attracted  to  the 
mainland  culture  and  consequently  to 
the  call  of  statshoood.  The  growing  study 
of  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
islands  has  made  the  yoiuiger  generation 
cognizant  that  many  of  our  50  States  had 
a  similar  Spanish  heritage,  for  example, 
P'lorida,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Every  Puerto  Rican  was  cognizant  that 
similar  arguments  were  advanced 
against  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  the 
50  th  State  in  our  Union.  And  who  can 
deny  that  that  State  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  well-being  of  our  sister- 
hood of  States. 

Mr.  Ferre,  however,  does  not  expect 
Puerto  Rico  to  become  a  State  within 
a  year  or  two;  he  does  not  even  desire 
such  a  swift  transition.  It  woiUd  take 
from  6  to  10  years  for  the  island  to  reach 
the  economic  level  traditionally  required 
of  territories  before  admission  to  the 
Union.  The  growth  rate  of  the  economy, 
however,  will  continue  to  expand,  even 
though  the  widely  heralded  exemptions 
from  Federal  taxation  are  of  exaggerated 
importance:  Puerto  Ricans  "are  now 
paying  taxes  indirectly,"  Ferre  reminds 
us,  "because  they  are  losing  appropria- 
tions that  the  States  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  With  statehood,  the 
Federal  funds  coming  into  Puerto  Rico 
would  more  than  offset  the  new  Federal 
tax  burden. 

After  the  according  of  statehood,  there 
would  follow  a  decade  during  which 
Washington  would  assist  the  new  State 
with  special  help.  "The  first  year,"  says 
Ferre,  "we  would  pay  income  taxes  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  return  90 
percent,  then  80  percent  the  next  year 
and  so  on  until  nothing  was  returned 
after  10  years,"  except  the  normal  ap- 
propriations available  to  every  State  of 
the  United  States. 

Thds,  I  submit,  is  an  altogether  sensi- 
ble proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  informs  me 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
Puerto  Rico  about  2,668,000  people. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  island  has 
been  phenomenal  in  population,  indus- 
try, and  per  capita  income  during  the 
last  number  of  years;  since  the  average 
Congressman  represents  about  450,000 
people;  since  the  sentiment  for  statehood 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds;  since 
this  group  of  Puerto  Ricans  has  no  voice 
in  Congress;  since  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  at  least  five  seats  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  two  Senators,  if 
granted  statehood,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  give  Puerto  Rico  two 


Delegates  to  the  Congress  rather  than 
one  Resident  Commissioner  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law. 
The    provisions    of    the    bill    are    as 

follows : 

■RB..— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917,  as 

it   relates   to   the  Resident   Commissioner 

from  Puerto  Rico 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  36  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  a  civil  government 
for  Puerto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  2,  1917,  as  amended  (48 
U.S.C.  891),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  qualified  electors  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
choose  two  Resident  Commissioners  to  the 
United  States  at  each  general  election  (1) 
who  shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
(2)  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years 
from  the  third  of  January  following  such 
general  election,  and  (3)  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  official  recoglntlon  as  such 
a  Commissioner  by  all  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
upon  presentation,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  of  a  certificate  of  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Sec.  2.  Any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the 
United  States  (Including  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives)  which 
refers  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  both  of  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioners  to  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  term 
of  office  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  serving  In 
such  office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  next  general  election  held  by 
Puerto  Rico  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


DOUBLE  SMALL  WATERSHED 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEIGEHl  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  11,  the  upper  Mississippi  area  of 
NACD  held  their  annual  summer  meet- 
ing in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa,  in  Davenport.  The  keynote  address 
was  on  the  subject  "Meeting  America's 
Upstream  Water  Needs."  It  was  delivered 
by  John  Wilder,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts  from  Tennessee. 

The  main  thrust  of  Mr.  Wilder's  mes- 
sage was  that  to  meet  America's  up- 
stream water  needs  we  must  complete 
the  small  watershed  program  in  this 
century.  To  do  this  would  require  dou- 
bling the  current  effort  in  watershed 
development.  He  said: 

Seldom  has  a  program  so  quickly  attained 
popularity  and  widespread  acclaim.  It  has 
created  new  vitality  in  communities  across 
the  nation,  has  preserved  and  developed 
agricultural  commerce,  and  has  Improved 
the  living  standards  of  many  of  our  people. 
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The  NACD  also  gave  delegates  a  leaf- 
let entitled  "Accelerating  America's 
Watershed  Program."  It  consists  of  sev- 


thorltles  under  which  watershed  work  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  operating  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition,   there   appears  to   be   considerable 


ment  in  large  river  systems.  Experience  so 
far  Indicates  that  upstream  watershed  proj- 
ects will  be  required  In  very  large  numbers 
If  truly  comprehensive  river  basin  develop- 


eral  pages  of  facts,  charts,  and  tables     support  for  the  idea  of  a  thorough  review  of     ™^*  ^  ^  ^e  achieved, 
which  substantiate  the  need.  '"        ■* 

I  endorse  this  need  wholeheartedly. 
I  would  like  to  bring  It  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  Include  both  dociunents  In  full 
in  the  Record: 

Meeting   America's  Upstream  Water  Needs 
(By  John  Wilder) 

The  passage,  In  1954,  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  566)  committed  this  nation  to  a  dis- 
tinctive philosophy  of  water  management 
and  development.  From  now  on,  said  the 
Congress  In  effect,  upstream  as  well  as  down- 
stream water  problems  are  to  receive  signifi- 
cant federal  attention  aimed  at  solving 
flooding,  sediment,  and  other  water  problems. 
The  local  watershed,  as  a  natural  and  con- 
venient unit,  is  to  be  the  focus  of  conserva- 
tion efforts,  and  the  role  of  land  treatment 
as  an  essential  element  In  successful  water 
development  programs  Is  to  be  emphasized. 

Another  principle  was  firmly  established 
by  passage  of  P.L.  566,  based  on  experience 
reaching  back  to  demonstration  projects  In 
the  1930's  work  in  11  large  watersheds  au- 
thorized under  the  1955  Flood  Control  Act, 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  privately-organized 
watershed  associations,  and  the  Pilot  Water- 
shed Program.  This  was  that  local  sponsor- 
ship would  have  to  be  the  keystone  of  every 
watershed  project.  This  principle  of  local 
leadership,  long  advocated  and  exemplified 
by  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
of  the  country,  has  proven  its  merit  as  the 
watershed  program  has  unfolded. 

Conservation  District  leaders  are  proud  of 
the  contribution  that  they  have  made  In  our 
upstream  watersheds  toward  preventing 
floods,  reducing  sediment  pollution.  Improv- 
ing water  supplies  for  towns  and  Industries, 
and  expanding  recreational  opportunities. 
Districts  helped  to  formulate  this  program, 
and  have  sponsored  every  one  of  the  appUca- 
tlons  for  assistance  that  have  been  prepared. 
Districts  also  supported  amendments  to  the 
original  act  which  have  broadened  Its  appli- 
cation and  made  It  more  useful  to  larger 
numbers  of  people. 

Seldom  has  a  program  so  quickly  attained 
popularity  and  widespread  acclaim.  It  has 
created  new  vitality  in  communities  across 
the  nation,  has  preserved  and  developed  agri- 
cultural commerce,  and  has  Improved  the 
living  standard  of  many  of  our  people. 

As  gratifying  as  our  progress  with  up- 
stream watershed  work  has  been,  there  Is 
today  serious  cause  for  concern.  The  great 
number  of  resolutions  submitted  to  our 
NACD  Water  Resources  Committee  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention  in  February,  and  the 


the  process  by  which  watershed  projects  are 
authorized  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
can  be  approved.  These  axe  important  ques- 
tions, and  NACD  Is  acting  to  follow  through 
on  the  Council's  instructions. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  second  area  of  con- 
cern which  I  know  is  shared  by  all  of  us  here 
today.  This  Is  the  constitutional  stalemate 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  federal  government  over  the 
manner  in  which  work  plans  for  P.L.  566 
projects  are  reviewed  and  approved. 

The  Congress  has  made  It  clear  that  It  In- 
tends to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  gives  the  Public  Works  and  Agricul- 
ture Committees  authority  to  authorize  proj- 
ects. On  the  other  hand,  the  President  has 
said  that  this  provision  which  delegates  the 
power  of  approval  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees, along  with  slmUar  provisions  In  other 
federal  statutes.  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  latest  development  in  the  controversy 
Is  that  the  Administration  has  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit  all 
pending  watershed  work  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  has  made  it  known  that  even  If 
they  are  approved,  the  Elxecutlve  Branch  will 
not  proceed  with  the  projects  until  the  law 
is  changed.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  proposed 
that  Congress  either  review  work  plans  for  30 
days  and  neither  approve  nor  disapprove 
them,  or  that  they  act  on  work  plans  In  one 
or  more  "omnibus"  bUls  each  session.  The 
Congress,  apparently,  continues  to  believe 
that  the  present  system  Is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  or  the  NACD  should  pre- 
sume to  argue  the  merits  of  this  con- 
stitutional question.  We  are  certain  that  the 
issue  will  be  resolved.  But  we  do  urge  that 
it  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Further  de- 
lays In  the  approval  of  projects,  such  as  those 
experienced  last  year,  can  only  disrupt  care- 
fully worked-out  plans  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, endanger  state  and  local  appropria- 
tions In  support  of  projects,  and  deny  com- 
munities needed  protection  and  precious  wa- 
ter supplies. 

The  first  concern  that  I  have  described, 
namely  making  improvements  in  legislation 
and  policies  under  which  watershed  projects 
are  prosecuted.  Is  a  continuing  one.  The 
second,  the  constitutional  Issue.  Is  a  tem- 
porary problem,  we  trust. 

But  there  Is  a  third,  and  even  more  seri- 
ous concern  of  a  long-range  nature,  and  It 
Is  this  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  now.  The 
watershed  program  Is  slipping  further  and 
further  behind  the  demonstrated  need  and 
public  demand.  According  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Needs  Inventory,  there  are  some  8,300 


slRnlficant  actions  In  this  field  taken  by  the     small  watersheds  that  require  treatment.  The 


NACD  Council  at  that  same  session,  testify 
to  the  concern  which  Is  felt  by  District 
leaders  across  the  country. 

First,  there  Is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
Public  Law  566  program,  as  It  Is  presently 
constituted,  needs  basic  Improvements  In 
order  to  meet  the  broad  spectrum  of  water 
problems  we  face  In  America  today.  The 
NACD  Council  has  already  recommended  a 
number  of  specific  changes  In  the  law,  de- 
signed to  broaden  and  Improve  the  program 
as  a  whole.  Authority  for  federal  cost-shar- 
ing for  water  quality  Improvement,  use  of 
long-term  contracts  for  land  treatment,  and 
the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  to  acquire 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  are 
among  these  su^^ested  changes.  Many  other 
recommendations — such  as  giving  local 
sponsors  the  option  to  request  federal  con- 
tracting services — are  In  the  long  list  of 
Council  recommendations. 

It  Is  clesir  that  District  leaders  believe  that 
much  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  basic  au- 


actual  number  of  potential  projects  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  even  higher.  An  outstand- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  has 
resulted  In  over  800  projects  being  brought 
to  the  operations  (construction)  stage.  But 
this  Is  only  10  per  cent  of  the  need  and  Is 
clearly  not  enough. 

Upstream  flood  losses  alone  amount  to  over 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Sediment  damages 
valued  at  87.5  million  dollars  a  year  occur 
In  upstream  watersheds.  There  are  mount- 
ing demands  for  water  storage  and  conser- 
vation measures  on  the  land  that  will  en- 
hance recreation,  Improve  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, provide  water  to  towns  and  Industries, 
and  create  sorely-needed  jobs. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  will  put  additional  strains  on 
funds  and  services  available  to  Districts  and 
other  local  sponsors.  Under  this  legislation, 
river  basin  planning  commissions  can  be 
created  and  financed.  They  will  be  respon- 
sible  for  planning  water  resource  develop- 


Thls  need  to  move  more-  rapidly  over- 
shadows all  others  In  the  watershed  program. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  move  the  program 
ahead  faster — substantially  faster — to  meet 
the  water  needs  of  today  and  the  future. 
Currently,  only  about  half  of  the  applica- 
tions received  each  year  can  be  allocated 
planning  assistance.  The  rest  He  dormant  in 
a  steadily-Increasing  backlog.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  situation  would  be  far  worse 
If  the  state  and  local  governments  had  not 
substantially  Increased  their  contribution  of 
funds  and  services  to  this  program. 

We  are  simply  moving  too  slowly.  We  need 
to  accelerate,  and  speedily.  On  the  basis  of 
the  resolutions  approved  by  the  NACD  Coun- 
cil at  Cincinnati,  the  recommendations  of  our 
Water  Resources  Committee,  and  the  demon- 
strated concern  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  of  the  country,  the  NACD 
Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  give  ac- 
celeration of  the  upstream  watershed  pro- 
gram top  priority  In  the  year  directly  ahead. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  to  date,  we  have  established  a  goal 
to  guide  us  In  achieving  our  objectives.  We 
believe  that  we  must  seek  to  bring  every 
potential  small  watershed  project  in  the 
U.S. — all  8,300  of  them — to  the  operations 
stage  by  the  end  of  this  century — by  the  year 
2000. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man has  Just  Issued  a  statement  describing 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  field  of  conservation  and  re- 
source development.  It  Is  entitled  "Resources 
In  Action:  Agrlculture/2000."  It  calls  for 
the  attainment  of  a  number  of  slgnlflcanl^ 
conservation  objectives  by  the  year  2000. 
We  believe  that  no  objective  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  completion  of  the  land 
treatment  and  water  development  work  In 
our  small  watersheds,  and  that  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  should  aim  for  this  to  be  under 
way  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

We  are,  to  be  sure,  currently  engaged  In  a 
military  struggle  which  must  affect  the  rate 
at  which  we  can  support  any  domestic  pro- 
gram. But  as  we  seek  to  preserve  our  coun- 
try's Interests  abroad,  we  must  fight  to  pre- 
serve our  country  and  Its  resources  at  home. 
We  must  not  allow  our  resources  to  be 
wasted,  or  our  development  to  be  retarded, 
for  lack  of  Investment  In  land  and  water 
resources  In  our  upstream  watersheds.  We 
can  delay  no  longer:  we  must  accelerate  the 
watershed  program  sharply  to  meet  critical 
needs  and  maintain  essential  local  Interest. 

I  believe  that  Congress  Is  In  a  receptive 
mood.  In  this  regard,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  removing  the  limits  on  new  watershed 
planning  and  construction  starts.  And  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  Senator  Allen  Ellender,  of 
Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  say  In 
his  keynote  address  to  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  last  month    (quote). 

"I  am  hopeful  that  this  small  watershed 
program  will  be  more  comprehensive  and 
more  fast-moving  In  the  future  than  It  has 
sometimes  seemed  In  the  past." 

There  have  been  other  encouraging  Indi- 
cations In  the  Congress.  During  hearings  on 
1968  appropriations.  Senator  Karl  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  said  (quote)  "The 
budget  we  are  considering  actually  reflects 
a  slow  down  in  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram. This  disappoints  me."  In  Introducing 
amendments  to  P.L.  566  In  late  June,  Rep- 
resentative Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
said  (quote)  "There  is  need  to  accelerate  this 
program.  It  Is  moving  fast  but  far  from  fast 
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<  nough."  Also  In  June — at  hearings  on  water- 
I  bed  work  plans — Representative  James  C. 
'  Fright  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  Watershed 
I  uboommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 

1  >ubllc     Worlu,     expressed     the     view     that 
quote)    "the   rate    of   development    in    the 

i  mall  watershed  program  should  at  least  be 
(  oubled   .   .   .  effective   Immediately!" 

If  we  are  to  move  all  8,300  watershed  proj- 
« cts  into  the  operations  stage  by   the  year 

2  OOO  (and  we  must  remember  that  there 
I  re  probably  even  more  than  that  that  are 
I  eeded),  we  must  gear  up  to  do  the  Job  In 
t  n  effective  and  orderly  fashion.  To  begin 
\  1th.  we  must  double  the  present  rate  of 
1  watershed  planning  and  construction  to 
e  bout  200  per  year.  We  must  double  the  rate 
c  t  local  and  state  appropriations  that  sup- 
I  ort  this  program.  And,  because  each  proj- 
e  Et  costs  about  $1  million  in  federal  funds 
c  n  the  average,  we  will  need  to  secure  a 
f  ideral  appropriation  of  about  $200  million 
e  ich  year  for  this  work. 

This  then  is  our  goal:  to  double  the  rate 
t  f  planning  and  construction  to  200  projects 
J.  er  year,  to  seek  $200  million  per  year  in 
f  ideral  watershed  funds,  and  to  double  local 
c  nd  state  contributions  for  watershed  pur- 
foses — all  in  order  to  get  all  of  the  nation's 
%  otential  watershed  projects  in  the  opera- 
tons  stage  by  the  year  2000. 

This  will  be  a  tremendous  task.  But.  as  the 
t  enefits  of  these  projects  show,  it  will  be 
\  ell  worth  the  effort.  If  all  these  projects 
are  completed,  we  will  prevent  almost  $14 
t  llllon  in  agricultural  and  non-agricultural 
food  damages.  We  will  prevent  over  167  mil- 
1  on  tons  of  sediment  from  polluting  our 
sjreams  and  rivers.  We  will  Install  over  17.8 
r  dlllon  acres  of  land  treatment  measures 
f  >r  erosion  control  and  74  million  acres  of 
grassland  improvement.  We  will  plant  533 
r  tiUlon  trees,  develop  12  million  acres  of 
c  ralnage  and  Irrigation  systems,  and  serve 
1  ).5  million  people  and  2,000  communities 
■V  Ith    additional    municipal    and    industrial 

V  ater  supplies.  The  recreational  and  fish 
and    wildlife    developments    asocfated    with 

V  atershed  reservoirs  will  provide  235  million 
v  Isltor-days  of  use  each  year.  And  the  pro- 
g  ram  will  create  635.000  new  Jobs  and  add 

0  vcT  $5.5  million  to  local  payrolls  annually. 

If  we  succeed,  however,  it  will  be  the  re- 
8  lit  of  action  by  District  leaders  and  friends 
c  f  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
r  lovement  at  the  local  level.  Now  Is  the  time 
f  )r  Districts  to  collect  the  facts  about  what 
t  lelr  watershed  projects  have  accomplished 
f  )r  all  the  people,  and  what  benefits  will 
r  isult  from  action  on  pending  projects  and 
t  lose  potential  projects  for  which  appllca- 
t  ons  have  not  yet  been  prepared.  Now  is  the 
t  me  to  work  with  agricultural  groups,  with 
c  ity   planners,   with   sportsmen,   with   busl- 

1  essmen,  and  with  state  leaders  to  find  out 
\  hat  can  be  done  if  the  watershed  program 
1  I  accelerated  in  the  years  ahead.  Now  Is 
t  ae  time  to  take  these  facts  to  our  elected 
r  spresentatives  at  the  local,  state,  and  fed- 
e  ral  level  and  point  out  the  advantages  of 
r  loving  ahead  now  with  the  small  water- 
a  aed  program. 

We  have  prepared  information  which  shows 
c  ur  lag  in  meeting  the  nation's  small  water- 
8  aed  needs,  the  growing  backlog  of  plan- 
r  ing  applications,  the  slow  pace  of  construc- 
t  lon  and  the  potential  benefits  that  the  na- 
t  ion  would  enjoy  when  this  program  is  ear- 
ned to  a  conclusion.  This  material,  to  be 
c  Istrlbuted  in  a  few  moments,  also  shows 
t  tie  financial  supp>ort  which  will  be  needed 
t  J  achieve  our  objective.  This  Information 
\  rill  be  helpful,  but  facts  sbout  local  needs 
i  nd  local  accomplishments  will  carry  more 
\  'eight  in  the  minds  of  legislators  who  will 
1  ave  to  appropriate  the  funds  and  take  the 
I  ctlons  needed  to  speed  up  the  watershed 
irogram. 

It  Is  easier  to  protest  an  action  that  we 


dislike  than  to  work  for  a  positive  good.  Yet 
we  must  act  positively  now  if  we  are  to  ful- 
fill our  objectives  of  Conservation  Develop- 
ment, and  Self-Government  in  the  water- 
sheds of  the  nation.  The  watershed  program 
Is  one  of  the  sterling  accomplishments  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts.  Let 
us  act  now  to  ensure  the  final  success  of 
what  we  have  set  in  motion. 

acceler.ating  america's  watershed 

Pkocsam 

action  a  necessity 

Significant  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  nation  have  resulted  from  upstream 
conservation  programs  developed  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  566) .  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  and  other  local  or- 
ganizations, have  sponsored  2.653  applica- 
tions for  federal  assistance  in  controlling 
floods,  reducing  sediment  pollution,  develop- 
ing water  supplies,  and  expanding  recre- 
ational opportunities.  Local  and  state  agen- 
cies have  contributed  funds  to  supplement 
federal  appropriations,  and  the  program 
represents  a  creative,  effiectlve,  working  part- 
nership in  the  best  American  traditions. 

Despite  its  rapid  growth,  proven  acceptabil- 
ity, and  demonstrated  widespread  benefits, 
the  watershed  program  has  not  realized  its 
full  potential.  Only  817  projects  have  reached 
the  operations  stage.  The  backlog  of  un- 
serviced  applications  is  mounting,  and  the 
federal  funds  available  per  project  are  de- 
clining. Yet  the  demand  for  upstream  water- 
shed protection,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment continues  to  grow  across  America.  Here 
is  where  flood  damages  amount  to  one  billion 
dollars  annually,  and  where  damages  from 
sediment  pollution  have  reached  $87.5  mil- 
lion each  year.  Here  Is  where  new  Jobs,  new 
water  supplies,  new  recreational  facilities, 
and   better  living  standards  are  Imperative. 

There  are  at  least  8.300  watersheds  in  the 
U.S.  that  need  treatment  and  development, 
according  to  the  Conservation  Needs  Inven- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  actual  number  of  potential  projects  Is 
probably  larger.  We  are  moving  far  too  slowly 
in  meeting  the  need  for  this  work,  which 
Includes  both  water  development  features 
and  land  conservation  measures.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation's  3,000 
Conservation  Districts,  we  must  accelerate 
work  under  Public  Law  566  so  that  all  8,300 
watershed  projects  are  in  the  operations 
stage  by  the  end  of  the  century — by  the  year 
2000.  Otherwise  we  run  the  risk  that  local 
interest  will  decline,  that  valuable  reservoir 
sites  will  become  unavailable,  and  that 
needed  Improvements  and  benefits  will  be  too 
long  delayed. 

WHERE    WE    STAND    TODAY 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  current  status 
Of  watershed  projects  being  prosecuted  under 
P.L.  566:  8.300  potential  PL.  566-type  proj- 
ects shown  in  Conservation  Needs  Inventory 
(1965);  2,653  applications  submitted  by  local 
sponsors  (32^>  of  need);  1,311  projects  au- 
thorized for  planning  (16'i  of  need);  817 
projects  approved  for  operations  (10'"o  of 
need):  580  construction  starts  made  {Ta  of 
need);  175  projects  in  which  construction  is 
completed  (2%  of  need). 

Historically,  180  to  220  applications  have 
been  received  each  year.  Planning  funds, 
both  federal  and  non-federal,  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  complete  80-100  work  plans  per 
year.  Growing  at  a  rate  of  about  90  per  year, 
the  backlog  of  unservlced  applications  has 
reached  over  1,300  (of  which  about  300  are 
presently  inactive).  This  backlog  represents 
approximately  13  years  of  work. 

Each  year,  about  70  projects  enter  the 
operations  (construction)  stage.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  dollars  available  per  project  are 
declining.   In   fiscal    year    1968,    an    average 


of  $76,000  Is  expected  to  be  available  for  each 
project  In  the  operations  stage.  This  com- 
pares with  $83,000  per  project  In  1967  and 
$89,000  in  1966. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  we  could 
not  expect  all  potential  watershed  projects  to 
reach  the  operations  stage  until  the  year 
2042. 

POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  ENORMOUS 

The  small  watershed  program  is  "small"  in 
name  only.  If  all  potential  projects  are  com- 
pleted, the  benefits  to  the  American  people 
will  be  enormous.  Additional  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies  will  serve  10.5  mil- 
lion people  and  2,000  communities.  Erosion 
control,  grassland  improvement,  and  drain- 
age and  Irrigation  systems  will  benefit  agri- 
cultural and  non-agricultural  areas  alike. 

We  will  prevent  over  167  million  tons  of 
sediment  from  polluting  our  streams  and 
lakes,  and  create  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife  developments  which  will  provide  235 
million  visitor-days  of  use  each  year.  Almost 
$14  billion  in  agricultural  and  non-agricul- 
tural flood  damages  will  be  prevented,  and 
we  will  create  635.000  new  Jobs  and  add  over 
C5  5   billion  to  local  payrolls  annually. 

WHAT   IS   NEEDED 

Influential  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  see  a  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  the  upstream  watershed  program.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  has 
called  for  action  to  meet  major  resource  goals 
in  rural  America  by  the  year  2000.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  believes  that  we  must  aim 
at  bringing  all  potential  watershed  projects 
to  the  operation  stage  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Without  considering  the  applications  al- 
ready in  the  backlog,  planning  funds  would 
have  to  be  at  least  doubled  to  take  care  of 
new  applications  at  the  rate  they  are  being 
submitted. 

To  accelerate  construction  proportionately, 
construction  funds  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct 
200  projects  each  year — to  keep  on  a  par  with 
planning. 

Local  and  state  appropriations  for  water- 
shed work,  now  amounting  to  over  $10  mil- 
lion annually,  would  have  to  be  at  least 
doubled  if  we  are  to  reach  our  goal. 

In  summary,  to  move  all  potential  projects 
to  the  operations  stage  by  the  year  2000,  we 
need  to  double  the  rate  of  planning  and  con- 
struction to  200  projects  per  year,  to  seek 
$200  million  per  year  in  federal  watershed 
funds,  and  to  double  local  and  state  appro- 
priations for  watershed  work. 

THE    FIRST    STEP 

To  reach  our  goal,  we  need  to  begin  now. 
On  the  basis  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
NACD  Council,  NACD  plans  to  support  an 
increase  In  federal  watershed  planning  funds 
to  $10  million  and  an  Increase  in  watershed 
construction  funds  to  $125  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  In  the  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing, we  will  support  additional  substantial 
increases  up  to  the  level  needed  to  reach 
our  objectives. 

Support  from  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts,  other  sponsoring  organizations, 
state  agencies,  and  others  interested  In  the 
success  of  the  watershed  program  will  be  es- 
sential. Facts  need  to  be  gathered  locally  on 
the  accomplishments  to  date,  the  forthcom- 
ing accomplishments  of  pending  projects, 
and  the  benefits  of  all  potential  future  proj- 
ects. With  information  of  this  kind,  properly 
prepared  and  illustrated,  we  can  demonstrate 
clearly  and  effectively  the  need  to  move 
forward. 

The  water  development  and  land  treatment 
needs  of  the  nation  are  growing,  not  dimin- 
ishing. Now  is  the  time  to  act  to  ensure  the 
final  success  nf  the  upstream  conservation 
work  which  we  have  set  in  motion. 
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BENEFITS  OF  WATERSHED  PROJECTS 
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Benefit 


IMt 


Accomplish- 
ments to 
date  (817 
proiects) 


Projected  bene- 
fits of  pending 
projects  (2,653 
projects) 


Projected 
benefits,  all 

potential 

projects  (8,300 

projects) 


Flood  prevention: 

Agnc^uUural  damage  pre-           ,52,000  000 

"T/v".'!''?''. »,340.000 

Sediment  pollution  control:  c  an  ntv\ 

Sediment  reduction Ton ^fnS'SSX 

Sediment  storage  cost Jbuu.uuu 

Land  conservation  and  devel- 

ErSsion  reduction Ton ^"'S^S'SSX 

Erosion  control  installed,..    Acre .  ?i?'™ 

Grassland  improvement do M^'mn'Sn 

Benefits $85,070,000 

Agricultural  water  develop- 

OrS'inSgV  systems Acre 500,000 

Irrigation  systems -do .«  OTnoM 

Benefits- -- ---  »36,890,OUO 

Forest  conservation  and 

development:  ,„„ 

Reforestation t"^.-"-  ,7  pnnftnfl 

Trees  planted -- Number-.  ",200,000 

Timber  stand  improvement.    Acre ,,i.'7^ 

Benefits — -- ---  $124,000 


$1,325, 000, 000    $8, 820, 000, 000 
$450, 000, 000    $4, 865, 000, 000 


Benefit 


Unit 


Accomplish- 
ments to 
date  (817 
projects) 


Projected  bene- 
fits of  pending 
proiects  (2,653 
projects) 


Projected 
benefits,  all 

potential 

projects  (8.300 

projects) 


57, 840, 000 
$7, 260, 000 


167, 040, 000 
$28, 560, 000 


1  196  700, 000  5, 300, 000, 000 

'     6  100,000  17,845,000 

28  895,000  74,000,000 

$1662  210,000  $7,400,000,000 


3  330.000  9,715,000 

794  000  2. 321.  000 

$726  2  50, 000    $3, 688, 900, 000 


280.000 

210,000,000 

223, 000 

$1,154,000 


710,000 

533, 000, 000 

565,000 

$3,  274, 000 


Increased  income: 

Employment  from  construe-  _,,  ^„„ 

tion    Man-year..  $11,500 

New  jobs  created- Number,..  32,160 

New  and  expanded 

businesses --     -do ;;Xn 

Annual  payroll  added $285,000,000 

Municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supplies: 

Reservoirs Number...  ,„,  nS 

People  served do 195,000 

Communities  served do W 

Recreation  opportunities: 

Recreation  developments..     ..do .,  ,?? 

Watersurface Acre ,,J'^5„ 

User-days  annually Number...  1.685,000 

Annual  benefits.  - $1,530,000 

More  fish  and  wildlife: 

Reservoirs Number...  27 

Water  habitat                        Acre 29,000 

improvement. 

Land  habitat  improvement.    ..do ^  J'SSS 

User-days  annually Number...  468,000 


$110,000 
250,000 

12.000 
$2,215,000,000 


$476. TOO 
63b,  000 

3Q,  OQO 
$5. 626,  COO. 000 


830 

4,150,000 

830 

1,040 

240, 000 

50, 000, 000 

$74, 000, 000 

136 

357,000 

4.110,000 
9, 245, 000 


2,110 

10,550,000 

2,000 

2,640 

608,  000 

200. 000.  000 

$374,000,000 

328 
1,300,000 

15.900.000 
35, 220, 000 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  566,  WATERSHED  APPLICATIONS  AS  OF  JULY  1.  1967 


State 


Received 
(Washington) 


Authorized  for 
planning  assistance 


Approved  for 
operations 


Acres 


Num-         Acres         Num-         Acres         Num- 
ber      (thousands)      ber      (thousands)      ber      (thousands) 


Unserv- 
lced 
water- 
shed 
applica- 
tions— 
Number 


Alabama 51  3,573.0 

Alaska 0  ,  „9  n 

Arizona 26  2.376.0 

Arkansas- lU  8,743.2 

California 63  4.61<? 

Colorado 51  4,084.0 

Connecticut 23  385.6 

Delaware 6  ??'•? 

Florida 66  4,859.4 

Georgia 144  9,501.6 

Hawaii 10  ,  504.1 

Idaho 45  4,839.9 

Illinois- 71  4,378.9 

Indiana 85  6,879.6 

Iowa        70  1,488.9 

Kansas 75  7,412.8 

Kentucky 143  6  695  8 

Louisiana 62  °-^lf' 

Maine. 23  1.334.2 

Maryland 34  931.3 

Massachusetts..  25  929.1 

Michigan 33  1.8218 

Minn«ota 55  4.203.0 

Mississippi 74  4.987.2 

Missouri --  55  3. '?H 

Montana 36  ?,419. 5 

Nebraska 85  6,208.6 


31 

2,243.2 

22 

1,454.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

1,394.3 

8 

769.9 

50 

3,653.1 

35 

1,619.6 

Sfi 

2, 485. 9 

11 

616.1 

74 

1,441.1 

13 

710.3 

13 

299.4 

8 

139.6 

4 

301.7 

4 

281.9 

77 

2,167.9 

16 

911.6 

57 

3, 404. 7 

46 

2,859.4 

7 

304.6 

5 

278.3 

16 

1,254.7 

4 

213.1 

30 

1,418.2 

12 

473.3 

41 

3,273.3 

24 

1,349.6 

44 

789.1 

34 

603.9 

47 

4,742.1 

29 

2,313.5 

37 

2,747.8 

25 

1,934.3 

37 

3,814.3 

19 

1,819.0 

1? 

695.0 

4 

221.2 

?n 

330.8 

12 

181.2 

14 

559.6 

7 

385.5 

19 

778.6 

14 

470.5 

73 

2. 070.  7 

12 

979.7 

47 

3,545.7 

31 

2.115.5 

7? 

1,486.6 

14 

617.3 

IS 

945.1 

4 

91.7 

41 

2,456.4 

30 

1,523.2 

20 

0 

13 

61 

27 
27 
10 

2 

39 
87 

3 
.  29 
41 
42 
26 
28 
106 
25 
11 
14 
11 
14 
32 
27 
33 
20 
44 


State 


Received 
(Washington) 


Authorized  for 
planning  assistance 


Approved  for 
operations 


Num- 
ber 


Acres 
(thousands) 


Num- 
ber 


Acres 
(thousands) 


Num- 
ber 


Acres 
(thousands) 


Unserv- 
lced 
water- 
shed 
applica- 
tions- 
Number 


Nevada 23 

New  Hampshire.  15 

New  Jersey 31 

New  Me»ico 77 

New  York 28 

North  Carolina..  75 

North  Dakota...  44 

Ohio 54 

Oklahoma 108 

Oregon 47 

Pennsylvania...  45 

Rhode  Island...  1 

South  Carolina..  50 

South  Dakota...  32 

Tennessee 74 

Texas 147 

Utah-..- -.  37 

Vermont 13 

Virginia 63 

Washington 42 

West  Virginia...  39 

Wisconsin 44 

Wyoming .  36 

Puerto  Rico 6 

Total 2.653 


2,639.8 

969.1 

664.8 

7.027.5 

1,532.7 

4,  3%.  6 

6.562.2 

5, 428. 8 

11,438.9 

5,008.5 

2, 337. 8 

56.9 

1.903.5 

3, 366. 6 

3,621.0 

15,699.1 

3, 538.  6 

1,141.2 

2, 579.  4 

2,489.1 

1,110.7 

2,249.8 

4,071.6 

342.7 


11 

11 

15 

35 

18 

47 

24 

17 

55 

15 

27 

1 
29 
18 
42 
79 
16 

8 
26 
16 
24 
26 
16 

5 


1.531.1 

893  1 

369.3 

2.884.3 

1.C91.6 

2,443.3 

3.810.9 

1, 166.  5 

5, 698.  2 

1.006.5 

1,637.0 

56.9 

1,057.9 

1,437.1 

2,130.0 

7,891.4 

1,648.4 

704.3 

1,507.1 

858.4 

544.5 

1,477.7 

1,360.2 

292.8 


4 

5 
10 
19 

9 
37 
13 
13 
44 

8 
19 

0 
21 

9 
27 
54 

9 

2 
19 
10 
15 
17 

7 

3 


237.4 

279.4 

239.3 

970.2 

579.0 

1,518.5 

1,865  5 

826.8 

4,514.2 

224.8 

843.3 

0 

621.6 

415.9 

1,102.2 

4, 893. 9 

855.7 

18.9 

1,071.5 

220.1 

381.7 

777.3 

360.5 

252.0 


194,069.5      1,311        92.102.4         817        47,945.0 


12 

4 

16 
42 
10 
28 
20 
37 
53 
32 
18 

0 
21 
14 
32 
68 
21 

5 
37 
26 
15 
18 
20 

I 

1.342 


BILL  FILLS  VOID  SAYS  TASK 
FORCE  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wis<x)nsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude policy  statements  of  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime  dated  June 
13,  June  19.  and  June  23,  1967: 

Repttblican  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
June    13,    1967 

BILL    FILl,S    VOm   SAYS    T.\SK    FORCE    CHAIRMAN 

U.S.  Representative  Richard  H.  Poff  (R.- 
Va.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  today  called  the  Task 
Force  endorsed  blU  authorizing  limited  court 
supervised  bugging  "necessary  to  fill  the  void 
CXIII 1417— Fart   17 


created  by  Monday's  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion In  the  Burger  Case." 

Poff  stated  that  the  McCulloch  proposal 
"reflects  the  foresight  and  planning"  needed 
In  Congress  today.  "While  the  Supreme 
Court  knocked  out  New  York's  wiretap  pro- 
visions," Poff  continued,  "the  Justice  did  not 
rule  out  court  authorized  wiretapping. 
Rather,  the  majority  opinion  calls  for  legis- 
lative guidelines  similar  to  those  contained 
In  the  Task  Force  Report  of  Sunday,  June 
11. 

"We  will  be  able  to  adjust  the  bill  with 
little  difficulty,"  Poff  stated.  "Some  language 
adjustments  are  needed  but  we  have  stayed 
within  the  limits  of  the  4th  Amendment  and 
do  not  conflict  with  yesterday's  ruling." 

On  Sunday,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  urged  passage  of  legislation 
"to  prohibit  wiretapping  and  electronic  bug- 
ging except  by  court  authorized  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged In  the  Investigation  and  prevention  of 
organized  and  certain  specified  crimes." 

Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime,  JuNt  19, 
1967 
Congressman    Richard    H.    Poff     (R.-Va.) 
Chairman    of    the   House    Republican   Task 


Force  on  Crime,  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  that  the  latest  FBI  Uni- 
form Crime  Report  "presenta  a  disgraceful 
picture  .  .  .  and  calls  lor  new  laws,  better 
laws,  stronger  laws,  laws  which  make  crime 
unattractive  and  unprofitable." 

Poff  also  said  that  those  who  shrug  off 
the  increase  In  major  crime  by  saying  that 
the  crime  rate  Is  not  higher  but  crime  re- 
porting is  better  are  not  facing  the  facts. 
"Perhaps  crime  reporting  is  better  today  than 
it  was  a  generation  ago,"  said  Poff,  "but  surely 
crime  reporting  is  not  measurably  better  to- 
day than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Accordingly,  a 
comparison  of  crime  statistics  within  that 
time  frame  is  a  reasonably  reliable  Indicator 
of  the  growth  in  crime." 

Poff  In  his  floor  speech  said,  "The  latest 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  compare  crime 
m  the  first  three  months  of  1966  with  that  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1967.  That  compari- 
son shows  an  Increase  of  20%  In  the  7  major 
crimes.  ITiese  7  Include  4  crimes  of  violence 
against  the  person  and  3  property  crimes. 
Personal  crimes  Increased  more  than  property 
crimes.  The  largest  Increase,  42%,  was  in  the 
crime  of  robbery  as  reported  In  cities  with 
populations  ranging  between  250,000  and 
500,000. 
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,  respect  to  aU  7  crimes,  cltlea  with  a 

Ion  of   100,000  or  more  registered  a 

Increase  of  20%.  However,  It  Is  a  mls- 

to  assume  that  crime  growth  Is  only 

problem.  Kural  areas  reported  an  In- 

^  of  only  4  percentage  points  less,  and 

crime  growth  rate  of  22%  In  suburban 

was  even  higher  than  that  In 


con  munltles 
cia  •. 

■  lelther  U  there  any  remarkable  difference 
he  reports  by  geographical  region.  The 
6.    North    Central,    Southern    and 
„^  regions  ranged  between   18%    and 
.  But  the  District  of  Columbia  sustained 
inglorious  record.  Crime  In  the  Nation's 
il  lumped  nearly  42%,  or  more  than 
the  national   rate.  In  the  first  three 
of  this  year  8.957  major  crimes  were 
here.  That  amounts  to  more  than 
crimes  per  day,  4  each  hour,  one  every 
nlnutes." 
<  ongressman  Poff  said  that  these  figures 
,  the  facts  they  dramatize  "are  dlsgrace- 
■  and  that  "society  needs  new  laws,  better 
_,  B,  stronger  laws,  laws  which  make  crime 
un  ittractlve  and  unprofitable.  Congress  must 
act," 

Re  >trBUCAN  Task  Pokce  on  Chime,  Jttni  23, 

1967 
TAi  X  roacs  wklcomxs  "moving  force"  role 
'  ITie  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Or  me  today  welcomed  bi-partisan  support 
foi  Its  June  5,  1967.  Task  Force  Report  urging 
Im  mediate  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
ter on  Crime. 

iep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R-Va.),  Task  Force 
CI  airman,  offered  suppwrt  for  a  Resolution 
In  reduced  Friday  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
(I  -Utah)  and  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D-MQ)  . 
Tl  elr  proposal  caUs  for  establishment  of  a 
Jc  Int  Committee  on  Crime  to  attack  the 
pi  >blema  of  the  nation's  spiralling  crime 
ra  ie.  It  Is  similar  to  a  Resolution  Introduced 
In  February  by  Rep.  William  C.  Cramer  (R- 
Fl».). 

"We're  not  concerned  with  whose  name  ap- 
p<  ars  on  a  particular  Resolution,"  Poff  stated. 
"<  irime  slashes  through  party  lines.  It  Is  ob- 
▼1  j\isly  a  bi-partisan  problem  requiring  Im- 
n:  Bdlate  acUon.  The  June  5  Task  Force  Re- 
p  »rt  called  for  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Ommlttee  on  Organized  Crime  to  devote 
f  111  time  to  the  development  of  Information 
m.  iA  leglstatlve  proposals  to  control  organized 
c  Ime,  Its  effects  and  Impact.'  If  our  House 
B  spubllcan  Task  Force  on  Crime  can  serve 
ai  the  moving  force  behind  Administration 
p-oposals,  we  welcome  that  role,"  Rep.  Poff 
c  mcluded. 


(OP  AGRICULTURE  TASK  FORCE 
SAYS  GENEVA  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS OFFER  NOTHING  FOR  U.S. 
PARMER 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
i  >peaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ttie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
]  .ANGEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
]  >olnt  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
]  leous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
I  ►bjectlon  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
»nstltute  the  membership  of  the  House 
ilepubllcan  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
lave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
3eneva  Kennedy  round  trade  agree- 
nents  represent  no  victory  for  the  Amer- 
ican fanner. 

As  chairman  of  the  task  force,  it  is 
my  duty  to  report  that  despite  the  ad- 
ministration's rosy  predictions  that  agri- 
culture would  benefit,  we  have  seen  no 


evidence  to  substantiate  them.  In  fact, 
the  reluctance  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions to  release  the  facts  relative  to  the 
concessions  made  by  other  nations  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  American  far- 
mer can  expect  nothing  from  the  new 
agreement. 

Please  note  that  the  United  States 
agreed  to  cut  tariff  rates  on  swine  by 
60  percent.  In  1965,  swine  imports 
amounted  to  over  $19  million.  And  we 
can  be  sure  that  this  will  increase  with 
the  lower  tariff.  But  what  will  U.S.  agri- 
culture get  in  return  for  this  sellout  of 
his  swine  market?  Nothing,  apparently. 
We  on  the  task  force  also  note  that 
the  United  States  agreed  to  cut  tariffs  on 
cotton.  These  tariffs  were  cut  on  im- 
ported items  worth  over  $300  million  in 
1965.  Cotton  clothing  alone  amoimted  to 
almost  $200  million,  and  the  volume  will 
surely  Increase  under  the  lower  tariff 
schedules.  This  is  frightening  news  for 
cotton  producers  as  well  as  the  American 
textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  two  of  many 
examples  that  we  could  quote. 

We  on  the  task  force  question  the  wis- 
dom of  using  tariffs  as  the  sole  basis  for 
negotiation.  Our  regulation  of  imports 
rests  almost  wholly  on  the  tariff,  which 
we  have  now  reduced.  But  this  is  not 
true  for  other  countries,  where  the  tariff 
is  only  a  small  part  of  their  arsenal  of 
protective  devices.  The  Geneva  negotia- 
tions did  not  touch  the  batch  of  variable 
import  levies  at  all,  which  means  such 
levies  can  still  be  used  to  offset  any  tar- 
iff  reductions.   Even   the   Secretary   of 
Agriculture  now  has  to  admit  that  the 
Geneva  agreements  met  with  no  success 
at  all  on  lowering  trade  barriers  on  the 
'hard-core  agricultural  products  such  as 
wheat,   feed  grains,  rice,  meats,  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  eggs.    Even  with 
the  glowing  promises  that  the  new  wheat 
agreement  would  help  our  growers,  the 
fact  remains  that  wheat  is  still  about  30- 
cents  a  bushel  below  last  year's  price, 
and  is  still  dropping. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations  supplied  me 
with  a  list  of  concessions  made  by  foreign 
nations  that  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota.  It  was  a  list 
of  inconsequential  items  such  as  tallow 
and  "edible  offals"  with  no  mention  of 
commodities  that  really  constitute  agri- 
cultural production  in  Minnesota.  And 
in  case  anyone  wonders  what  an  "offal" 
is,  my  dictionary  gives  it  two  definitions : 
First  trimmings  of  a  butchered  animal; 
and,  second,  rubbish.  That  last  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  apt  description  of  the  non- 
sense that  has  been  circulating   about 
benefits  from  the  Geneva  agreements  for 
American  agriculture.  The  fact  is  that 
the  U.S.  farmer  gained  nothing. 


LET'S  DEMONSTRATE  FOR  THE 
FARMER 


Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  long  been  the  low  man 
on  this  Nation's  economic  totem  pole, 
as  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  point- 
ed out  on  various  occasions. 

We  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  wages 
of  Government  workers  again  this  year. 
Almost  all  Americans  are  guaranteed  a 
certain  amount  in  wages  through  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  The  labor  unions 
negotiate  for  our  millions  of  workers, 
and  will  increase  union  wages  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  again  this  year.  But 
who  will  negotiate  or  even  speak  for  the 
American  farmer? 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  one  forceful  supporter 
who  is  speaking  for  him  from  his  home 
in  Minnesota.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
Knutson,  president  of  Concordia  College, 
of  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Dr.  Knutson,  long  known  for  his  ac- 
tive participation  in  national  and  world 
affairs,  is  a  highly  respected  voice  in  the 
political  arena  as  well  as  for  education 
and  theology.  He  recently  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  American  farmer  in  a 
thoughtful  and  realistic  article  he  wrote 
for  the  August  8,  1967,  issue  of  the  Lu- 
theran Standard.  Entitled  "Let's  Demon- 
strate for  the  Farmer,"  it  is  recommend- 
ed reading  for  all  Americans. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  hereby  in- 
sert Into  the  Record  the  pertinent  re- 
marks by  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Knutson: 
Let's  Demonstrate  for  the  Parmer 
(By  Joseph  L.  Knutson) 
(Note. — If  we  are  sincere  In  praying  for 
dally  bread,  we  dare  not  forget  the  farmer 
any  longer.) 

This  spring  I  attended  three  district  con- 
ventions of  The  American  Lutheran  Church. 
They  ran  pretty  much  true  to  form.  What- 
ever men  may  say  about  the  church,  no  one 
can  charge  the  church  with  lack  of  social 
concern.  Otir  fathers  used  to  gather  In  church 
conventions  and  discuss  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  try 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  them.  Today 
church  conventions  are  more  sociological 
than  theological.  There  are  dUcourses  on 
sexuality,  divorce,  planned  parenthood,  civil 
rights,  avant  garde  religious  Journalism,  In- 
dians, war  and  conscientious  objectors,  the 
urbanization  of  life,  automation  and  the 
laboring  man,  poverty,  education,  and  every- 
thing else  In  a  good  sociology  textbook. 

When  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  In  the 
light  of  God's  revelation  In  Christ,  this  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Too  often,  though,  there  Is  too 
much  sociology  and  not  enough  Gospel. 

In  all  this  sociological  concern  there  Is  one 
group  that  has  been  overlooked  of  late.  I 
refer  to  the  farmer.  There  used  to  be  a 
Lutheran  agency  dealing  specifically  with 
the  problems  of  rural  life,  but  In  the  new 
Lutheran  Council  of  the  United  States  of 
America  It  has  become  "The  Department  of 
Church  and  Community  Planning." 

Prom  1921  to  1940,  almost  20  years,  rural 
America  suffered  severe  economic  blight.  The 
farmer  knew  depression  long  before  1929. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict 
the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  has 
deteriorated.  Now,  In  1967,  the  farmer  U  worse 
off,  parity-wise  than  at  any  time  save  In  the 
depth  of  the  depression — way  down  to  74%. 
We  promote  a  fair  deal  for  the  Negro  a 
new  day  for  the  Indian,  more  security  for  the 
laboring  man,  better  salaries  for  teachers, 
low-cost  housing  for  the  urban  dwellers,  and 
crusades  for  nearly  everybody  but  the  farmer. 
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The  economists  always  pointed  to  our  huge 
surpluses  in  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy 
products  as  a  price  depressant.  When  the 
surpluses  disappeared,  prices  were  expected 
to  rise.  Then,  because  of  the  clamor  of  city 
people  again  high  food  prices,  the  govern- 
ment opened  the  import  gates  and  flooded 
the  markets. 

Farm  subsidies  have  been  criticized,  but 
how  many  of  us  when  we  sit  down  to  eat 
realize  that  the  farmer  through  his  sweat 
and  meager  Income  is  actually  subsidizing 
our  dally  bread?  We  Americans  spend  only 
18  cents  of  our  pay  dollar  for  food,  less  than 
any  place  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  housewives 
picketed  the  food  markets  because  of  rising 
prices,  where  was  the  support  for  the  farmer 
from  church  people,  students,  and  social 
workers?  If  we  are  concerned  about  in- 
equality and  some  people  being  second-class 
citizens,  there  should  have  been  demonstra- 
tions and  marches  for  the  most  underpriv- 
ileged vocational  group  in  America.  If  we 
believe,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  we 
should  "do  good  to  all  men,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith," 
The  American  Lutheran  Church  should  have 
been  marching  for  the  farmer.  Farmers  are 
still  the  biggest  single  vocational  group  in  the 
ALC,  even  though  they  are  now  only  5% 
of  the  American  population. 

In  an  address  at  Moorhead  shortly  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  then  Senator 
Hubert  Htunphrey  credited  the  farmer  and 
American  agriculture  as  the  one  deterrent 
that  kept  Eairushchev  from  pushing  the  but- 
ton that  would  have  sent  a  nuclear  holocaust 
to  the  cities  of  our  eastern  seaboard.  He  did 
not  dare  to  push  the  button  because  Russia 
did  not  have  the  food  to  fight  a  war.  It  is 
also  true  that  America's  abundance  of  food 
is  our  prime  diplomatic  pacifier  and  tool. 

Inability  to  make  a  decent  living  Is  driv- 
ing farmers  off  the  land  by  the  mUlions.  It 
Is  hastening  the  demise  of  the  family  farm. 
Those  still  on  the  land  put  up  with  living 
conditions  far  below  that  of  their  city 
counterparts. 

What  can  TTie  American  Lutheran  Church 
do  to  help  the  farmer?  (1)  We  can  recognize 
his  plight  and  be  sympathetic.  (2)  We  can  be 
grateful  for  what  the  farmer  has  done  for 
America  and  for  us  personally.  (3)  We  can 
pray  that  God  will  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  farmer.  (4)  At  our  church  conventions  we 
can  talk  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer  as  we 
concern  ourselves  with  sex,  clvU  rights,  and 
everything  else  on  the  sociological  scene.  (5) 
We  can  defend  the  farmer  and  plead  for  a 
fair  deal  for  him  among  our  fellow  citizens. 

(6)  We  can  put  pressure  on  our  president 
and  congressmen  to  protect  the  farmer's 
market  and  not  to  use  food  as  a  bait  to  puU 
In  the  vote  of  our  heavily  urban  ]x>pulatlon. 

(7)  We  can  help  the  farmer  organize  to  con- 
trol and  protect  his  market  so  that  he  too 
can  live  with  some  degree  of  security  and 
dignity. 

After  all  there  would  have  been  no  civil 
rights  movement  if  groups  other  than  Negroes 
had  not  organized  and  manned  It. 

If  we  are  sincere  as  a  church  In  praying  for 
dally  bread,  I  do  not  know  how  we  dare  forget 
the  farmer  any  longer.  If  you  and  I  as  church 
people  are  concerned  about  inequality  and 
second-class  citizens,  we  ought  to  demon- 
strate for  the  fanner. 


LOCAL    PARTNERSHIP    WORKS    IN 
SLUMS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  still  believe  that  Federal 
money  is  the  answer,  and  the  only  an- 
swer, to  the  problems  of  our  cities,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  New  York  Sun- 
day News  of  August  6,  1967,  which  out- 
lines the  success  of  a  locally  organized, 
financed,  and  controlled  program  which 
is  having  amazing  success. 

The  article  outlines  a  "partnership  be- 
tween the  city  government  and  key  ele- 
ments of  New  York's  business  commu- 
nity" and  it  is  getting  things  done  with- 
out massive  Federal  money. 

Ao  the  project  head  stated: 

Next  week  we're  going  to  announce  that  25 
basketball  courts  will  be  lighted  for  night 
play.  It  would  have  taken  two  years  to  de- 
velop this  Idea  with  government  funds.  With 
private  money  it  took  two  months. 

That  figures  out  to  one-twelfth  the 
time,  local  versus  FedersJ,  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  nearly  sure  bet 
that  the  project  was  done,  locally,  at  a 
lower  cost. 

What  is  the  reaction  to  this  success? 
The  article  says : 

Washington,  D.C.,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and 
New  Haven  have  sent  inquiries  to  New  York 
to  find  out  how  the  government-business 
partnership  was  arranged.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  amazed  at  what  we've  done. 

The  $30  million  in  poverty  funds 
poured  into  "model"  Detroit  before  the 
riots  there  should  cause  everyone  to  re- 
assess the  value  of  massive  programs 
handed  out  from  the  Congress.  Add  to 
this  a  statement  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch  of  Au- 
gust 6,  1967: 

In  1939,  average  per  capita  Income  in  the 
U.S.  was  $695,  total  government  welfare 
spending  was  less  than  $10  billion  a  year  and 
unemployment  was  nearly  14  percent.  Today 
per  capita  Income  Is  four  times  as  great,  tin- 
emplo3mient  is  only  one-third  as  severe  and 
the  government  Is  spending  seven  times  as 
much  on  welfare  programs — and  yet  the  rate 
of  crime  has  doubled. 

The  successes  of  the  New  York  part- 
nership are  even  more  valuable  when 
taken  in  this  light.  I  place  the  news  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Business  Aids  in  Ghetto  Problems 
(By  Peter  Koenlg) 

The  partnership  between  the  city  govern- 
ment and  key  elements  of  New  York's  busi- 
ness community,  nurtured  last  spring  at  the 
request  of  Mayor  Lindsay,  has  resulted  In 
a  new  t8K:k  for  dealing  with  ghetto  problems 
and  the  dangers  of  summer  violence. 

"Money  donated  by  corporations  has  given 
our  summer  program  flexibility,"  explained 
Barry  Gottehrer,  head  of  the  Mayor's  Sum- 
mer Task  Force  to  keep  things  cool. 

"Next  week  we're  going  to  announce  that 
25  basketball  courts  will  be  lighted  for  night 
play.  It  would  have  taken  two  years  to 
develop  this  idea  with  government  funds. 
With  private  money  It  took  two  months." 

All  told.  New  York  business  has  kicked 
In  nearly  $800,000  for  the  city's  summer 
program.  Some  firms  have  underwritten  the 
cost  of  playstreets.  Others  have  rented  buses 
for  out-of-clty  Jaunts. 

Clatrol  Is  sponsoring  a  mobile  fashion  and 
cosmetic  show  that  travels  to  the  city's 
poorest  neighborhoods.  General  Motors  has 
set  up  a  soapbox  derby,  with  finals  In  Cen- 
tral Park  next  Saturday. 


"There's  an  acute  awareness  at  City  Hall 
that  without  private  money  these  programs 
could  not  have  gotten  anywhere,"  said  Peter 
Aschkenasy,  a  young  man  In  the  Parks  De- 
partment helping  to  coordinate  the  effort  of 
the  government  and  business. 

"You  can't  get  money  from  City  Hall  for 
music  programs  or  bus  trips  for  kids,  when 
housing  and  slum  clearance  and  problems 
like  this  exist. 

"But  the  businessmen  are  tickled  pink  that 
they've   been   asked,"   Aschkenasy   said. 

WASHINGTON    IS    AMAZED 

Washington,  D.C.,  Cleveland,  Boston  and 
New  Haven  have  sent  inquiries  to  New  York 
to  find  out  how  the  government-business 
partnership  was  arranged. 

"The  federal  government  is  amazed  at 
what  we've  done,"  said  Gottehrer.  "The  busi- 
ness world  is  supposed  to  be  skeptical  atx)ut 
the  war  on  poverty.  Congress  thinks  it  Is, 
and  votes  accordingly." 

Much  of  the  partnership's  success,  accord- 
ing to  Lindsay,  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Citizens  Summer  Commit- 
tee; Thomas  Hoving.  and  Andrew  Helskell, 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Time  Inc. 

In  April,  while  planning  for  the  summer, 
Lindsay  decided  to  try  to  rally  the  resources 
of  the  private  sector,  to  raise  money  and  find 
Jobs. 

SUMMER     COUNCIL     EMERGED 

Out  Of  this  decision  emerged  the  Citizens 
Summer  Council — a  mixed  group  of  55  busi- 
nessmen, financiers,  and  labor  leaders. 

In  June,  co-chairman  Hoving  and  Helskell 
hosted  several  parties  in  the  tower  suite  of 
the  Time-Life  Building,  taking  advantage  of 
the  congenial  atmosphere  to  gather  pledges 
for  money  and  work  from  the  top  echelon  of 
New  York's  business  community. 

Since  then,  the  council,  through  the  labor 
of  Peter  Aschkenasy,  has  worked  hard  to  keep 
the  contributors  informed  of  what's  going  on. 

"Businessmen  like  to  be  able  to  see  results," 
said  Aschkenasy.  "We've  sent  out  two  reports, 
and  we  help  some  of  the  bxisinessmen  visit 
the  playstreets  that  they're  sponsoring." 

The  mayor,  the  citizens  council,  and  gov- 
ernment people  working  with  poverty  prob- 
lems seem  genuinely  pleased  at  the  results 
of  the  fund-raising. 

"These  programs  aren't  going  to  solve  basic 
problems.  We've  learned  that  only  physical 
change  will  do  that,"  said  Gottehrer,  "but 
they  buy  time  for  changes  that  are  crucial." 

SERVE    TO     EDUCATE 

The  programs  also  have  served  to  educate 
some  in  the  business  world  to  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  poverty  and  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  races. 

They  have  not  fostered  the  face-to-face 
contact  between  businessman  and  ghetto 
resident  that  some  regard  as  an  important 
basis  for  rebuilding  trust  among  the  coun- 
try's split  citizenry. 

But  they  have  caused  many  businessmen 
to  take  a  personal  Interest  In  poverty  prob- 
lems for  the  first  time. 

PRIDE     IS     DEVELOPED 

"A  real  pride  In  what  they've  done  has 
developed  in  some  of  the  businessmen,"  said 
Aschkenasy. 

"We're  hoping  that  we  can  carry  this  pride 
and  Involvement  past  September  and  the  end 
of  the  summer  program." 

Next  summer,  the  council  will  probably 
concentrate  on  finding  Jobs  for  more  kids. 
"This  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  program," 
admitted  an  aid  to  Helskell,  "but  we  got 
started  very  late." 


FEDERAL  SECURITY  PROCEDURES — 
AN  ISSUE  FOR  THE  1968  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mr.     STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Ash- 
]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
matter. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Wisconsin? 

was  no  objection. 
ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
ry  16  of  this  year  the  Director 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
,.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  appeared  before 
Itouse  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
presented,  as  he  does  each  year,  the 
comprehensive  report  on  the  opera- 
of  the  FBI  which  Is  available  to 
public.  With  regard  to  the  Increas- 
intelligence  operations  of  the  Com- 
t    countries    within    the    United 
I,  Mr.  Hoover  stated: 
ikougb  seeking  any  and  all  Information 
may  be  utlUzed  to  weaken  the  United 
or    implement   their   plan    of    world 
inlam.  special  emphaslB  la  being  dl- 
„  to  such  obJecUves  as  penetration  of 
U  S   agencies,  penetration  of  U.S.  Indus- 
collecUon    of    scientific    and    technical 
,   collection  of  data  of  military  Interest, 
collection   of   Information   of   political 
aig  dflcance. 

( )ne  would  think  that.  In  the  face  of 
ths  Increased  effort  to  penetrate  "key 
U.  5  agencies,"  for  Instance,  such  agen- 
ci«  B  are  countering  such  Soviet-bloc  ef- 
f o  ts  with  a  tightening  of  security  prac- 
tlc  es  and  procedures.  One  would  expect 
th  it  repeated  warnings  by  Mr.  Hoover  in 
resent  years  would  result  in  counter- 
m  asures  to  Insure  the  protection  of  vital 
Pjderal  operations.  In  1961  Mr.  Hoover 
wi  imed  that — 

rhe  current,  widespread  ramifications  of 
tbi  Soviet-bloc  espionage  networks  which 
to  lay  extend  throughout  the  entire  United 
St  itea,  have  indicated  a  realistic  need  for  a 
iM  rther  tightening  of  our  security  on  the 
h<  mefront.  While  the  Communists  speak  of 
p«Eice.  their  InteUlgence  setup  is  the  most 
ei  tensive  In  world  history. 

Unfortunately,  if  various  cases  in  the 
piist  few  years  are  any  Indication,  an 
a:>parent    disregard    of    strict    security 
p  ocedures,    instead    of    an    increased 
a?areness.  has  been  taking  place.  One 
n  «d  but  recall  the  case  of  the  National 
Ssciuity  Agency  and  Its  laxity  of  secu- 
r  ty  procedures  which  was  revealed  by 
tJie  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
><ctlvitles.  The  vendetta  against  a  con- 
silentious  security  officer.  Otto  Otepka, 
c  une  to  light  in  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
cirity  Subcommittee's  20-part  hearings 
on    State    Department    security.    The 
C  itepka  case,  it  will  be  recalled,  disclosed 
t  le  Incredible  practices  of  safecracking, 
Wiretapping,  and  possible  perjury  befqre 
Senate  committee,  to  name  a  few. 
Another  ciurent  case  involves  Stephen 
_.  Koczak  who  was  selected  out  of  the 
]  "orelgn  Service  and  who  claims  that  his 
lecords  were  manipulated  so  as  to  have 
lilm  removed  from  the- State  Depart- 
1  aent.  Mr.  Koczak  has  repeatedly  charged 
ihat  the  original  pages  of  his  efficiency 
:  eport  were  removed  and  destroyed,  sub- 
i  titute  pages  forged,  backdated,  and  In- 
I  erted  as  if  they  were  the  originals,  and 
k  statement  added  that  Mr.  Koczak  had 
•ead  the  entire  report  when.  In  fact,  he 
lad  not.  The  State  Department  has  re- 
used to  deny  these  charges  and  has  al- 


ways responded  with  "no  comment.' 
These  details  of  the  Koczak  case  ap- 
peared in  the  Government  Employees' 
Exchange,  of  August  9,  1967.  a  long- 
established  newspaper  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  same  edition  of  the  above-men- 
tioned newspaper  cites  the  case  of  an 
"admitted  homosexual "  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  FSO-1.  a  high- 
ranking  position  in  the  Foreign  Service 
recently.  The  name  of  this  officer  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  security  risks 
when  a  State  Department  officer  testified 
before  a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  2  of  this  year. 

From  the  above-cited  cases,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  security  Issue  is  apparent. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  suitability 
standards  being  violated,  but  extends  to 
disgraceful  practices  to  discredit  Federal 
employees.  If  Federal  employees  must  use 
their  own  funds  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  vicious,  vindicative  measures 
of  Federal  agencies,  then  Federal  em- 
ployees will  soon  degenerate  to  mere 
automatons  in  the  face  of  Federal  re- 
prisals. Few  will  reUsh  a  2-  or  3-  or 
4-year  struggle  against  the  Federal  jug- 
gernaut to  defend  their  record. 

Another  case  was  brought  to  light  re- 
cently through  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
man Richard  L.  Roudebttsh,  of  Indiana, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  July  29  issue 
of  Human  Events,  an  alert  newsweekly 
here  in  Washington.  This  case  concerns 
Robert  Arthur  Niemann  who  was  granted 
a  secret  security  clearance  by  the  De- 
fense Department  to  work  on  an  Air 
Force  defense  contract.  Niemann  admits 
to  being  a  member  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois 
Club,  an  organization  which  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  identifies  as  having  been  origi- 
nated by  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
The    exhaustive    listing    of    Niemann's 
activities,  in  addition  to  his  DuBols  Club 
affiliation,  certainly  justifies  our  concern. 
The  Defense  Department  has  stated  that 
Niemann's    clearance    is    "clearly    con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest."  If  this 
Is  the  Defense  Department's  idea  of  being 
consistent   with    the    national   Interest, 
then  it  is  time  to  draw  up  new  security 
guidelines,     review     the     Department's 
security  program  as  the  HCUA  did  in 
the  NSA  case,  and  ascertain  how  many 
more  Niemanns  are  walking  around  with 
security  clearances. 

Because  of  its  importance  Federal 
security  procedures  should  be  given  a 
high  priority  for  discussion  during  the 
1968  presidential  campaign.  To  provide 
background  information  on  one  case  in 
point,  I  place  the  article,  "Pentagon 
Security  Breakdown"  from  the  July  29 
issue  of  Human  Events  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Pentagon  SECTmrrY  Breakdown 
Ever  since  the  Kennedy-Johnson  State  De- 
partment began  firing  or  easing  out  such 
topnotch  security  experts  like  Otto  Otepka, 
veteran  Investigators  In  the  Capitol  have  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  department's  security 
programs.  But  Foggy  Bottom,  it  turns  out,  is 
not  the  only  place  where  there  Is  cause  for 
concern. 

Last  week  Human  Events  discovered  fresh 
evidence  of  still  another  startling  breach  in 
national  security  standards,  this  time  In  the 
heart   of   America's   military   establishment. 


Within  the  Defense  Department  there  Is  the 
Industrial  Security  Clearance  Review  Office, 
whose  major  purpose  is  to  check  out  per- 
sons In  Industry  or  universities  working  on 
defense  contracts.  But  this  critical  "watch- 
dog" agency  has  a  novel  approach  to  security 
matters. 

Far  from  being  very  disturbed  by  those 
with  leftist  backgrounds,  It  has  consciously 
given  a  secret  clearance  to  a  known  member 
of  a  Communist-dominated  group.  Moreover, 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's security-gathering  apparatus  is 
either  completely  Ineffectual  or  a  victim  of 
sabotage.  _,^ 

The  story  of  ruptured  Pentagon  security 
actually  begins  some  16  months  ago  when 
Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R.-Ind.)  re- 
quested the  Defense  Department  to  find  out 
why  Robert  Arthur  Niemann,  then  an  en- 
gineering graduate  student  and  research  as- 
sistant at  the  University  of  CaUfornla  at  Los 
Angeles,  possessed  a  secret  security  clearance 
to  work  on  an  Air  Force  defense  contract 
when,  In  fact,  he  belonged  to  the  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Clubs.  The  DuBois  Clubs  have  been 
termed  "Communist  controlled"  and  "sub- 
versive" by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The 
U.S.  attorney  general  on  March  4,  1966,  peti- 
tioned the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  order  the  DuBols  Clubs  to  register 
as  a  Conamunlst-front  organization. 

Fifteen  months  after  Roudebush  had 
queried  the  department  came  a  supposedly 
complete  reply.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Indiana 
solon  received  from  the  office  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  a  letter  dated  June  29, 
1967,  signed  by  Joseph  J.  LlebUng,  director 
for  Security  Policy.  The  Uebllng  letter  read. 
In  part: 

"In  March  1966  Mr.  Niemann's  statements 
regarding  his  recent  joining  of  the  DuBols 
Club  [sic]  of  America  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Defense  Department.  Be- 
cause he  held  an  active  Department  of  De- 
fense secret  clearance,  the  chief.  Defense  In- 
dustrial Security  Clearance  Office,  initiated  a 
complete  background  investigation  of  him. 
Upon  completion  of  that  Investigation,  his 
case  was  referred  to  this  office  for  determi- 
nation of  his  ellglblUty  for  clearance.  .  .  . 

"The  Screening  Board  of  this  office,  having 
considered  all  the  available  Information,  now 
has  determined  that  continuation  of  Mr. 
Niemann's  secret  clearance  Is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest."  (Empha- 
sis addedJ 

The  letter  did  not  deny  Niemann  was  a 
member  of  the  DuBols  Clubs,  whose  house 
organ,  Insurgent,  says  It  draws  Its  Inspira- 
tion from  Fidel  Castro;  Indeed,  the  DuBols 
Clubs  membership  Is  afflrmed.  But  the  Lleb- 
Ung communication  explains  that  the 
Screening  Board  concluded  Niemann  "does 
not  have  a  sympathetic  Interest  in  the  Com- 
munist movement"  and  that  his  "well-pub- 
licized joining  of  the  DuBols  Club  [sic]  con- 
stituted nothing  more  than  a  protest  against 
the  attorney  general's  action  ...  an  action 
which  he  regarded  as  unwarranted  govern- 
ment interference  with  the  activities  of  a 
political  organization." 

In  1966,  it  is  true.  Niemann  had  explained 
his  reasons  for  joining  In  an  open  letter  to 
then  Atty.  Gen.  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  He 
said  he  had  "always  been  an  active  Demo- 
crat" and  had  previously  chosen  not  to  "join 
the  DuBols  Club  [sic]  because  of  my  ideolog- 
ical differences  with  some  of  Its  policies." 

However,  Niemann  continued,  "since  your 
action  Is  aimed  at  frightening  people  out  of 
joining  the  DBC,  I  must  follow  the  King 
of  Norway  [sic],  who,  during  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  his  country,  appeared  In  public  wear- 
ing a  Jewish  armband  to  show  his  contempt 
for  a  similar  act  of  suppression." 

Niemann's  belief  that  prosecution  of  a 
Conamunlst-controUed  group  is  an  act  of  evil 
on  a  par  with  the  slaughter  and  persecution 
of  the  Jews  Is  intriguing — and  parallels  the 
thinking  of  militant  antl-Amerlcan,  pro- 
Communist  groups  In  this  country. 
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But  even  more  fascinating  than  Niemann's 
rhetoric  are  his  radical  political  activities 
which  appear  far  more  extensive  than  the 
LlebUng  letter  suggests.  Here,  In  fact,  is 
some  Information  on  Niemann  not  conveyed 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  Rep.  Roude- 
bush but  checked  out  by  Human  Events 
with  security  experts  and  Niemann  himself: 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nie- 
mann Is  a  Communist,  the  red-bearded 
UCLA  graduate  student  participated  In  nu- 
merous leftist  activities,  worked  with  known 
Communists  and  helped  whip  up  anti-Vlet 
Nam  demonstrations. 

Niemann  voted  In  1966  for  Dorothy  Healey, 
the  well-known  leader  of  the  Communist 
party  in  Southern  California.  Contacted  by 
telephone  In  Los  Angeles,  Niemann  was  told 
that  at  least  two  persons  had  heard  him  say 
he  had  voted  for  Healey  (who  campaigned 
for  tax  assessor  of  Los  Angeles  County  by 
distributing  buttons  with  her  picture  and 
the  words:  "Vote  Communist.")  Asked  If 
this  were  true,  Niemann  replied :  "It  is  a  fact 
that  I  voted  for  Dorothy  Healey  for  tax 
assessor." 

Niemann  was  campus  leader  of  "Friends  of 
SNCC"  on  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  campus,  even  though  Negro  friends 
of  Niemann  warned  htm  to  shy  away  from 
this  militant  organization.  SNCC's  recently 
resigned  leader,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  openly 
aligned  the  organization  with  the  pro-Peking 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM)  and 
Communist  elements  In  Puerto  Rico. 

For  the  past  several  years  Niemann  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  The  Movement  Press,  a 
publication  that  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
SNCX3  operation.  The  Press'  main  targets  are 
the  CIA,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  police  and  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.  Its  main  hero  is  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
(In  December  1966  the  Press  notified  its 
readers  that  it  was  separating  from  the 
national  organization  so  "National  SNCC 
won't  get  sued  for  anything  we  say.  We  are 
still  very  much  a  part  of  SNCC") 

The  Press'  office  manager  Is  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  San  Francisco's  prominent  Com- 
munist Archie  Brown;  its  cartoonist  is  Frank 
Cieciorka,  who  also  draws  for  the  DuBols 
Clubs'  official  magazine.  Insurgent;  and  Its 
staff  Includes:  William  Mandel,  who  took  the 
Fifth  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  1960  when  asked 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party;  and  Michael  Folsom,  who  baa  been 
an  editorial  assistant  to  Insurgent. 

But  Niemann's  affinity  for  such  radical  or- 
ganizations and  colleagues  does  not  end 
there.  Niemann  admitted  to  Human  Events 
he  has  worked  with  the  Peace  Action  Council, 
whose  chairman,  Irving  Samoff,  has  been 
labeled  as  a  Communist  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  (Sarnoff's 
reply:  "I  would  not  add  to  the  committee's 
stature  by  denying  or  accepting  anything  it 
says.") 

It  was  the  Peace  Action  Council,  in  fact, 
which  sponsored  the  wild  antl-Vlet  Nam  war 
rally  on  June  23  outside  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  In  Los  Angeles  where  President  John- 
son was  attending  a  Democratic  fund-raising 
dinner.  Some  10.000  demonstrators  who 
gathered  illegally  in  front  of  the  hotel  be- 
came so  militant  that  Secret  Service  agents 
were  on  the  verge  of  executing  an  evacuation 
plan  which  called  for  LBJ  to  be  rtished 
through  a  rear  door  to  a  waiting  helicopter. 

After  the  demonstrators  refused  to  move 
from  the  front  of  the  hotel,  police  dispersed 
them,  arresting  45  In  the  process.  Repwrters 
on  the  spot  say  the  demonstrators  turned 
Into  a  mob,  cursing,  stoning  and  spitting 
upon  police.  Reports  from  undercover  agents 
later  revealed  that  a  number  of  the  "peace" 
demonstration  leaders  had  Instructed  per- 
sons to  trigger  a  clash  with  the  pclice. 

Niemann  not  only  admits  he  took  a  vigor- 
ous part  In  the  demonstrations,  but  later 
founded  the  "Jvme  23rd  Movement"  to  spring 


tho-«  arrested.  He  was  quoted  by  Dial  Torger- 
son  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"We  win  demonstrate  at  the  arraignments 
of  these  arrested  by  the  police.  .  .  .  We  will 
affirm  three  principles:  (f )  the  right  of  peo- 
ple to  demonstrate  In  any  way  we  see  fit 
against  the  Immoral  war  in  Viet  Nam;  (2)  the 
right  of  demonstrators  to  defend  themselves 
against  unwarranted  attacks  by  police;  and 
(3)  the  right  of  demonstrators  to  protect 
others  against  unwarranted  attacks  by 
police."  Torgerson  said  Niemann  declared 
that  "defend"  and  "protect"  meant  such 
things  as  "grabbing  a  policeman's  stick  If 
the  officer  attempted  to  club  a  demonstr:i*or." 

Just  six  days  after  the  anti-war  rally 
Joseph  J.  LlebUng,  the  Defense  Department's 
director  for  Security  Policy,  sent  Roudebush 
the  letter  claiming  a  security  Screening 
Board,  "having  considered  all  the  available 
information,  now  has  determined  that  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Niemann's  secret  clearance 
is  clearly  consistent  with  the  national  Inter- 
est." 

Security  experts  are  stunned  at  the  actions 
of  the  Defense  Department  in  the  Niemann 
case,  and  the  whole  controversy  has  provoked 
a  number  of  as  yet  unanswered  questions. 

LlebUng  Insists  there  was  "a  complete  back- 
ground investigation"  of  Niemann.  If  so,  did 
th3  Investigaton  uncover  the  extensive  his- 
tory of  his  radical  activities?  If  not,  then,  the 
Defense  Department  obviously  needs  some 
nev/  Investigators. 

But  If  the  background  Investigation  did  re- 
veal his  affinity  for  radical  causes,  why,  then, 
is  Niemann's  secret  clearance  "clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  Interest"?  And  If 
Niemann  can  obtain  a  secret  clearance  with 
such  a  preponderance  of  left-wing  activities, 
how  many  other  Niemanns  are  now  working 
under  Defense  Department  contracts? 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  OWNERSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
twice  stated  in  the  Record  my  belief  that 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  before  Congress.  In 
line  with  my  continued  interest  in  the 
homeownershlp  approach,  I  have  en- 
closed the  following  editorial  from  the 
July  28,  1967,  Missouri  Teamster.  The 
Missouri  Teamster  Is  published  twice  a 
month  by  the  Teamsters'  Union  In  the 
St.  Louis  area  and  'is  edited  by  Jake 
McCarthy.  This  publication  is  circulated 
among  the  teamsters  in  the  St.  Louis 
Council  and  is  also  sent  to  approximately 
5,000  public  officials  and  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country. 

Increased  public  awareness  and  de- 
bate is  always  gratifying.  Only  by  devel- 
oping a  dialog  can  we  get  the  facts  out 
in  the  open  and  create  greater  under- 
standing on  all  sides.  However,  dialog 
is  precluded  when  parties  fail  to  base 
their  statements  on  careful  study  and. 
accurate  research.  This  failure  has  char- 
acterized the  AFL-CIO  statements  in  the 
current  NHOF  debate.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  Teamster  Unions 
places  the  APL-CIO  position  in  Its  prop- 


er context  and  then  proceeds  to  out- 
line the  most  salient  features  of  the 
NHOP  proposal. 

The  editorial  accurately  reports  that 
the  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  nonprofit  foundation  which  would 
raise  private  funds  through  issuance  of 
Government  debentures.  The  funds  will 
be  made  available  for  low  interest  mort- 
gages to  assist  low  income  families  in 
acquiring  equity  in  their  homes.  The 
foundation  would  operate  at  a  low  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  control.  The  Mis- 
souri Teamster  editorial  follows: 

AFL-CIO  Wrong  in  Attack  on  Percy's 

Housing  Plan 

(By  Jake  McCarthy) 

The  AFL-CIO  seems  determined  to  take 
Itself  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
It  lines  up  with  "the  system"  at  every  turn, 
and  hasn't  taken  on  a  good  fight  since  the 
merger.  It  fawned  on  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee In  return  for  protection,  and  when  the 
Landrum-Grlffin  bill  was  being  debated,  its 
legislative  representatives  told  Its  "friends" 
In  Congress  they  were  off  the  book  where 
labor  was  concerned. 

Chief  architect  of  this  policy  of  concilia- 
tion on  the  political  front — a  policy  designed 
to  win  friends  and  lose  legislative  battles — 
Is  one  Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  As  If  to  prove 
the  creeping  Inertia  of  American  labor,  and 
to  confirm  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  willing  to 
save  its  marriage  to  the  Democratic  Party  at 
any  cost,  Blemlller  last  week  levelled  a  sur- 
prisingly intemperate  blast  at  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  creative  legislative  propos- 
als to  be  Introduced  In  Congress  In  a  long 
time. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  housing  sub- 
committee, BiemUIer  referred  to  the  national 
home  ownership  plan  proposed  by  Repub- 
lican Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  nilnols  as 
a  "cruel  hoax"  against  the  low-Income  fami- 
lies It  is  designed  to  help. 

Blemlller  went  on  to  declare  that  a  home 
ownership  program  should  be  "drafted  by 
people  who  understand  the  real  problems 
that  exist  rather  than  presented  as  a  Madi- 
son Avenue  concept  tailored  to  match  a 
public  relations  Image  of  the  problem." 

Along  with  others  In  the  AFL-CIO  hier- 
archy, Blemlller  operates  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic relations  Images,  and  should  know  what 
he  Is  talking  about  on  that  score,  but  that's 
about  all.  Because  a  study  of  the  Percy  ^U, 
and  Its  plan  to  make  home  ownership  avatT^ 
able  to  low-Income  famUles  reveals  a  highly 
workable  approach  to  "real  problems  that 
exist."  One  must  conclude  that  the  "hoax" 
Is  BlemUler's. 

Under  the  Percy  plan,  non-profit  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  would  be  established 
In  a  community,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
financing  through  the  federal  government  for 
low-cost  housing.  This  "community  organi- 
zation" would  be  an  alliance  of  low-Income 
residents  with  business,  labor,  churches,  edu- 
cators and  others.  By  this  step  alone,  Percy's 
InjDOvatlve  approach  would  bring  together 
elements  in  each  community  which  have 
sidestepped  their  mutual  responsibilities  for 
too  long. 

The  low-Income  homebuyer  then  takes 
part  In  the  community  organization's  pro- 
gram to  prepare  hUnself  for  home  ownership; 
buys  his  home,  apartment  or  cooperative 
from  the  community  organization;  is  helped 
by  the  federal  government  to  pay  the  inter- 
est costs  of  his  mortgage;  repays  his  gov- 
ernment aid  later  on  If  his  Income  rises  suffi- 
ciently; and  may  contribute  his  own  labor 
Eis  equity  In  his  home. 

As  part  of  the  home  ownership  program, 
the  community  org^&nlzatlon  would  also  pro- 
vide access  for  the  potential  home  buyer  to 
basic  adult  education,  training  In  job  skills, 
assistance  In  finding  productive  employment, 
job  couilsellng  to  ensure  advancement,  and 
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tax  Illy  oounaeling  on  luch  lubjecta  as  Insur- 
an «,  taxes,  home  economics,  maintenance 
[  credit  buying, 
i  ls  an  example  of  how  the  plan  might 
wo  *,  ft  8t.  Louis  group,  Including  represent- 
fttlves  of  labor,  buslneM,  church,  education, 
an  1  residents  of  a  given  neighborhood,  wo\ild 
f oi  m  a  non-proat  community  organization 
an  1  embark  on  a  program  to  acquire  shells 
an  1  dilapidated  housing  In  Its  neighborhood, 
rehabilitation  and  sale  to  neighborhood 
lainllles. 

The  organization  then  applies  to  the  Na- 
tl<  nal  Home  Ownershop  Foundation  for 
technical  assistance  In  planning  and  develop- 
Its  program.  Including  the  creation  of 
thi  supporting  educational  and  social  serv- 
lc(fi  needed  to  prepare  families  for  home 
ov  nershlp. 

[t  then  applies  for  a  loan  and  exercises  op- 
tl  (ns  on  buUdlngs  to  be  rehabilitated,  lets 
cc  ostructlon  contracts  to  home  builders,  and 
pi  jduces  the  planned  number  of  units  for 
sals. 

Elesldenta  of  the  area  must  be  given  first 
efennce  In  buying  or  acquiring  eqvUty  in 
dwelling  units,  and  families  In  the  area 
have  primary  responsibility  In  recom- 
famlllea   for   participation   In   the 
1.  They  must  also  receive  first  prefer- 
for  Job  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tiinltle*  generated  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
,  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
tile  value  of  their  labor  as  equity  In  their 
d  rellingi. 

The  community  organization  would  bridge 
"credit  gap"  experience  by  low-Income 
(4mUles  and  provide  Interest  payment  asslst- 
The  home  owner's  repayment  schedule 
based  on  his  Income  and  Is  adjusted  up- 
vdard  as  his  Income  Increases.  And  If  he 
n  aches  middle  Income,  his  repayments  go 
bkck  into  the  original  interest  assistance 
f  md  to  help  other  aspiring  home  owners. 

The  Percy  plan  provides  a  unique  partner- 
B  lip  between  federal  aid,  the  so-called  "prl- 
V  ite  sector."  and  low  Income  families  them- 
s  lives,  and  it  U  hard  to  Imagine  why  Ble- 
r  Oiler  and  the  AFL-CIO  find  fault  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Percy's  plan  embodies 
tie  "private  sector  Initiative"  concept  that 
(  ojtbled  the  Teamsters  locally  to  build  the 
4  20  million  Council  Plaza  project  for  retired 
c  Itlzens.  It  Is  also  the  underlying  concept  of 
tie  new  America  2000  Foundation,  formed 
I  scently  under  local  Teamster  sponsorship,  to 
1  elp  rebuild  America's  slums. 

Senator  Percy  himself  has  admitted  that 
dls  bill  does  not  solve  all  of  America's  hous- 
1  ig  problems,  and  that  It  could  benefit  from 
I  ertaln  refinements.  Nor  does  he  pretend 
that  it  would  provide  home  ownership  for 
^  of  America's  p>oor. 

But  It  Is  an  Interesting  start,  and  deserves 
(areful  study  within  the  labor  movement 
1  lefore  the  unions  of  this  country  accept  the 
.  lPL-CIO's  rather  Incredible  attack  upon  It. 


A    POSITIVE    APPROACH    TO 
POVERTY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Jpeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtrR- 
rssl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
n  the  R«coRD  and  include  extraneous 
natter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ibjectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
!rom  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21  of  this  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
Iressing  the  19th  Annual  National  Civil 
Liberties  Clearing  House  Conference. 
This  2-day  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Shoreham  In  Washington  was  attended 
sy   more  than  450  officials  and  staff 


members  from  over  180  agencies.  Othjer 
speakers  at  the  conferenca  were  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clairfc';  'Ot.  John  A. 
Morsell,  assistant  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People;  Arlen 
Specter,  district  attorney  at  Philadel- 
phia; Jack  T.  Conway,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO;  and  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Llttell, 
president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  and 
chairman  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Democracy. 

The  National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing 
House  is  an  association  of  nearly  90  na- 
tional organizations  which  represent  a 
wide    diversity    of    programs — religious, 
educational,   labor,   race   relations,   and 
social    and    civic    welfare — but    which 
share  a  common  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  constitutional  liberties  and 
rights.  The  basic  aim  of  the  clearing- 
house Is  to  inform  and  enlighten  its  as- 
sociated    organizations — and     through 
them,  their  memberships  and  the  gen- 
eral public — on  issues  of  national  im- 
portance in  the  fields  of  civil  liberties, 
civil  rights,  and  intellectual  freedom.  As 
part  of  its  educational  function,  every 
spring  the  clearing  house  sponsors  a  na- 
tional conference  at  which  outstanding 
experts    are    Invited    to    present    their 
views  on  the  major  current  questions  in 
these  areas  and  to  participate  in  full,  ob- 
jective analysis  of  their  various  aspects. 
At  the  conference  I  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  analyzed  the  pres- 
ent poverty  program.  My  speech  follows: 
Many  In  government,  In  the  news  media, 
and  Interested  citizens  are  urging  that  sweep- 
ing social  and  economic  reforms  such  as  the 
guaranteed    annual   income,    or    guaranteed 
Jobs,   or   massive   federal   expenditure   pro- 
grams are  the  only  efficacious  steps  we  could 
take  to  really  help  the  poor.  I  believe  that 
th9  proponents  of  such  programs  have  not 
met  their  burden  of  proof,  and  in  fact,  that 
actual  analysis  would  show  that  such  pro- 
grams would  take  \is  further  afield,  rather 
than   closer  to   reaching   our   basic   goal   of 
eliminating  poverty  In  our  society. 

Such  programs  as  the  guaranteed  annual 
Income,  like  a  guarantee  of  happiness,  has 
a  direct  and  simple  appeal.  The  proponents 
imply  that  poverty  can  be  wiped  out  In  a 
single  stroke  by  giving  a  subsidy  to  the  poor. 
If  poverty  Is  a  lack  of  Income,  then  the  so- 
lution Is  obvious;  provide  the  income  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  poor  family  or  individual 
above  the  poverty  level.  The  beguiling  slm- 
pUclty  of  the  idea  Is  Its  most  attractive — 
and  dangerous — feature.  The  writers  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  resisted  this  sim- 
plicity and  spoke  of  government  providing 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  not  happiness 
itself.  So  I  think  we  must  resist  the  present 
day  simplicity  and  speak  of  providing  for  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  Income,  not  providing 
the  Income  itself. 

POVZBTY'S    MOBK   THAN    AN    ECONOMIC    PROBLEM 

The  trouble  with  this  seemingly  new  the- 
ory Is  that  the  more  we  learn  about  poverty, 
particularly  hard-core  poverty,  the  more  we 
realize  that  it  is  not  Just  an  economic  prob- 
lem. It  Is  a  problem  with  deep  cultural,  emo- 
tional, and  political  roots.  In  truth,  hard-core 
poverty  in  the  United  States  Is  as  much  a 
state  of  mind  as  a  lack  of  money.  Merely  pro- 
viding direct  money  payments  to  the  poor 
will  not  solve  the  poverty  problem.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  providing  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  would  perpetuate  poverty  and  might 
even  make  It  worse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term  "poverty- 
must   be   more   clearly  understood.  In  the 


United  States  today.  It  Is  definitely  not  sub- 
Bistence-poverty  which  Is  the  terms  devel- 
oped In  the  Western  world  over  the  past  sev- 
enteen decades  as  a  scientific  word  of  art, 
which  Is  used  In  the  United  Nations  and 
applied  vrith  a  real  and  practical  meaning  to 
most  societies  in  the  world  today.  The  term 
"poverty"  as  used  In  the  United  States  to- 
day can  only  mean  comparative-poverty — an 
entirely  new  concept  and  one  which  has 
Uttle  relationship  to  subsistence-poverty,  al- 
beit It  Is  descriptive  of  a  very  real  and  im- 
portant bundle  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  guaranteed  Income  and 
several  other  large  scale  government  assist- 
ance measures  would  harden  the  poverty  sub- 
cultures In  our  society.  It  would  make  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  wholly  dependent  upon 
some  new  form  of  welfare  check  and  give 
them  the  feeUng  that  they  had  no  chsuice 
to  obtain  more.  This  is  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  guaranteed  income  and  why  I  beUeve  It 
would  be  a  cruel  mistake  to  adopt  it  as  public 
policy. 

There  Is  a  better,  more  realistic  and  more 
enlightened  way  to  fight  comparative-pov- 
erty. It  is  by  guaranteeing  opportunity.  Or 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  put  it,  by  affording 
every  man  "an  unfettered  start  in  the  race 
of  Ufe." 

For  my  part,  I  choose  oppwrtunlty.  Guar- 
anteeing opportunity  Is  better  for  the  coun- 
try, and  It  is  better  for  the  individual.  There 
possibly  will  always  be  some  people  for  whom 
subsidization  is  the  only  way  out.  The  chron- 
ically sick  or  disabled  and  certain  mental 
defectives  are  cases  In  point.  But  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  poor,  habilitation 
(largely  education)  and  rehabilitation  are 
attainable  goals. 

WAS    ON    POVERTY    DISAPPOINTING 

I  believe  that  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  thus 
far  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  e  great  dis- 
appointment. Most  of  the  programs  are  not 
new  and  still  have  potential,  but  they  were 
pushed  too  fast  and  without  coordination 
with  each  other  In  a  desire  to  produce  quick 
and  dramatic  results.  Even  more  to  the  point, 
the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  before  any- 
one knew  how  to  fight  it  or  had  studied  care- 
fully the  techniques  of  those  who  had  Been 
fighting  It  for  years.  Those  responsible  for 
conducting  the  "war"  acted  on  the  basis  of 
beUef  s  and  dogmatic  assumptions  rather  than 
tested  facts  arrived  at  from  hard  research. 
This  Is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  program. 

Now  we  are  threatening  to  make  the  same 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  or  other  massive  federal  expendi- 
ture programs.  My  suggestion  is  that  before 
we  undertake  what  would  be  a  major  social 
revolution,  we  investigate  thoroughly  and 
vrtth  open  minds  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  I  think  we  are  likely  to  find  that 
unaeslrable  side  effects  of  the  plan  would 
far  outweigh  any  benefits  that  we  might  hope 
to  realize. 

Whatever  the  differences  In  detail  or  in 
Justification  among  the  various  plans,  they 
are  essentially  the  same  in  their  implications. 
Each  plan  Is  revolutionary  because  it  would 
break  the  link  between  income  and  work. 
Each  would  enshrine  in  law  the  concept  that 
society  owes  every  citizen  a  living  regardless 
of  his  willingness  or  ability  to  work.  The  lazy 
and  shiftless  would  benefit  as  much  as  the 
deserving. 

I  think  the  right  to  public  support,  to  the 
extent  the  public  is  able,  exists,  but  only 
where  the  need  has  been  established  with 
reasonable  certainty.  When  the  need  has  not 
been  established,  there  can  be  no  Intelligent 
program  designed  to  eliminate  the  reasons 
for  the  need. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  compara- 
tive-poverty, we  must  be  concerned  with 
much  more  than  providing  Income.  Any  real 
remedy  to  chronic  poverty  must  be  concerned 
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with  cultural  change,  with  an  alteration  of 
attitudes  toward  life  and  work.  This  change 
Is  particularly  required  In  the  urban  slums 
where  apathy,  social  Inadequacy,  and  an  In- 
ability to  cope  with  the  environment  are 
breeding  grounds  for  a  form  of  self -perpetu- 
ating poverty  that  could  Infect  the  rest  of 
the  population  with  a  host  of  social  lUs. 

Our  resources  are  ample.  However,  they 
must  be  spent  efficiently,  that  Is  where  they 
are  needed  and  In  an  amount  sufficient  to 
do  the  Job.  This  means  a  deeper  commit- 
ment and  a  more  Intelligent  strategy.  It 
means  that  individuals  must  not  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  the  poverty  cycle. 
Conversely,  they  must  be  given  specific  as- 
sistance and  direction  and  not  Just  left  to 
drift  for  themselves  subsisting  on  a  new  form 
of  dole. 

EFFICIENCY    OF   PRESENT    PROGRAMS 

How  then  do  we  eliminate  comparative 
poverty?  First  we  should  take  stock  of  what 
we  are  already  doing.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  doing  a  great  deal.  Between  1950  and 
1965,  the  total  public  and  private  effort  to 
reduce  poverty  and  human  suffering  in- 
creased 97  percent,  measured  by  constant 
dollar  per  capita  annual  expenditures  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  This  would 
be  an  impressive  performance  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  particularly  significant  In 
the  light  of  the  other  heavy  and  Increasing 
drafts  on  the  economy  for  defense  and  space. 
One  of  our  first  Jobs  is  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  spending  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare funds  with  the  greatest  efficiency  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  the  case  today.  Much  of 
our  anti-poverty  effort  Is  wasteful,  redun- 
dant, and  ineffective.  Before  even  considering 
vast  new  outlays  on  programs  such  as  the 
guaranteed  annual  Income,  we  should  be 
certain  that  we  are  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  funds  now  being  spent. 

In  addition  to  taking  a  hard  look  at  pres- 
ent programs  and  policies,  we  must  remember 
that  economic  policy  has  an  important  con- 
tribution to  make  toward  eliminating  pov- 
erty. This  means  that  we  must  strive  to  max- 
imize economic  growth  which  results  in  in- 
creased wealth  both  to  provide  Jobs  for  our 
rapidly  Increasing  labor  force  and  to  have 
resources  available  for  the  fight  against  pov- 
erty. 

We  have  been  entirely  too  much  concerned 
about  increasing  economic  activity  (GNP) 
and  too  Uttle  concerned  about  being  certain 
that  that  activity  Is  Increasing  the  true 
wealth  of  the  society  of  which  the  physical 
wealth  Is  the  lesser  part.  There  te  not  suffi- 
cient realization  that  the  greatest  wealth  a 
society  can  possess  constitutes  the  skills  of 
the  people  and  the  accumulated  knowledge 
with  Its  ready  availability  within  the  society. 
Our  tax  laws  for  example,  do  not  treat  em- 
ployer or  personal  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion and  training  as  capital  expenditures — 
which  I  believe  should  receive  specific  tax 
treatment. 

It  also  means  that  we  must  avoid  Inflation. 
The  constant  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  Blnce  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  pushed  millions  of  Individuals  living  on 
fixed  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  and 
made  life  even  more  difficult  for  those  al- 
ready Impoverished.  Because  of  Inflation,  the 
purchasing  power  of  social  security  benefits, 
even  after  several  Increases,  has  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  rl&lng  cost  of  living. 

Finally,  general  economic  policy  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
by  promoting  occupational  and  geographical 
mobility.  In  an  age  of  rapid  technological 
change  and  adjustment  It  Is  Important  that 
government  anc<  private  business  policies 
help  to  promote  the  maximum  of  flexible  re- 
sponse to  changing  conditions  among  our 
labor  force. 

There  Is  another  precondition  to  the  suc- 
cess of  specific  and  selective  anti-poverty 
measures.  That  is,  the  abolition  of  all  unjus- 


tifiable discrimination  in  employment,  and 
education,  based  upon  race,  creed,  age,  sex, 
physically  handicapped  or  whatever.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  this  goal.  However,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  we  may  have  gone  backwards  by 
falling  to  distinguish  between  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  real  differences  which  prop- 
erly require  differential  economic  treatment, 
from  discrimination  based  upon  unreasoned 
prejudice.  Whatever  the  present  movement 
may  be,  a  sizeable  amount  of  unjustifiable 
discrimination  exists  as  a  structural  (If  not 
an  Institutional)  barrier  .  .  .  discrimination  as 
a  barrier  to  equal  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

THREE  ANTIPOVERTY   GOALS 

Aside  from  these  general  considerations, 
our  specific  policies  to  combat  poverty  must 
emphasize  alleviation,  rehabilitation,  and 
prevention. 

Alleviating  poverty  means  that  every  per- 
son in  need,  which  means  a  person  facing  a 
basic  economic  problem  the  Solution  of 
which  Is  beyond  his  own  or  his  family's  capa- 
bilities, should  have  relief  from  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole — to  the  extent  It  can  afford  It. 
I  emphasize  the  requirement  of  need.  This  is 
what  divides  me  from  those  who  advocate 
a  guaranteed  Income  given  to  all  as  a  matter 
of  right.  I  see  nothing  intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  requirement  of  tests  to  determine 
need. 

Rehabilitation — our  second  goal — Involves 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  make  productive 
and  self-sustaining  citizens  out  of  all  those 
unable  to  find  or  keep  a  Job.  This  means  that 
everyone  of  labor  force  age  who  Is  on  public 
welfare — a  money  Income  to  which  our  laws 
give  them  a  right — should  have  a  responsibil- 
ity under  these  same  laws  In  return  for  this 
right.  This  responsibility  Is  to  take  any  neces- 
sary training  or  basic  education  needed  to 
equip  themselves  to  be  self-supporting.  In 
order  to  provide  a  positive  Incentive  to  train 
or  work,  I  would  reduce  public  assistance 
benefits  substantially  less  than  the  added 
income  arising  from  wages  or  the  training 
aUowance. 

Our  final  goal  is  the  prevention  of  new 
poverty.  Here  the  focus  should  be  on  all  chil- 
dren, not  Just  those  of  the  poor,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  minimizing  school  dropouts  who 
later  become  the  unemployable  adults.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  before,  but  it  bears 
repeating,  that  the  key  Is  blgh-quallty  edu- 
cation and  training,  all  along  the  rungs  of 
the  ladder  of  skills.  I'd  like  to  see  groups  talk 
up  the  dignity  of  vocational  education. 

The  schools  for  both  urban  and  rural  dis- 
advantaged children  should  be  among  the 
best  In  the  country.  Who  needs  good  schools 
more  than  the  children  of  the  poor?  Al- 
though the  situation  is  improving  today, 
schools  In  poverty  neighborhoods  are  very 
often  among  the  worst  the  country  has  to 
offer.  Both  public  and  private  educational 
groups  should  direct  their  attention  to  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  schools  in  poverty 
neighborhoods. 

GUARANTEEING    OPPORTUNITY 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  possible  ap- 
proaches to  guaranteeing  opportunity.  Obvi- 
ously there  are  many  others  which  time  has 
prevented  me  from  mentioning.  One  thing 
is  clear,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  im- 
mense and  requires  a  continuing  effort  by  the 
private  sector  and  understanding  by  all  levels 
of  government  so  that  their  programs  work 
in  conformity  with  and  not  against  the  op- 
eration of  the  private  sector. 

Guaranteeing  opportunity  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  is  positive  and  assumes  that 
every  Individual  should,  and  will  if  the  cli- 
mate is  right,  make  a  contribution  of  his 
own.  It  challenges  our  ingenuity  to  find  ways 
and  means  for  maximum  utilization  of  our 
human  resources.  It  Is  consistent  with  our 
value  system  and  what  we  think  we  know 
about  hiunan  behavior.  It  would  be  sup- 


ported with  a  greater  public  consensus.  And 
It  would  tend  to  protect  the  balanced  mech- 
anism of  freedom  with  responsibility,  call- 
ing for  less  social  control  of  the  Individual. 
In  his  1962  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
President  Kennedy  proposed  that  amend- 
ments to  the  public  welfare  program  stress 
"services  Instead  of  support,  rehabilitation 
Instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful  work 
rather  than  prolonged  dependency."  We  are 
far  from  the  mark.  Indeed  progi-ams  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  have  been  sold  under 
this  fine  label.  The  guaranteed  Income,  the 
negative  income  tax  and  other^ell  meaning 
programs  would  take  us  furwaer  afield.  We 
need  to  develop  our  society  so  we  can  truth- 
fully guarantee  opportunities  to  all  who  gain 
satisfaction  from  doing  a  meaningful  Job 
well;  and  in  this  development  we  will  find 
that  we  probably  have  attained  a  society 
where  all  have  ample  Income. 


HOW  "TEMPORARY"  IS  A  TAX 
INCREASE? 

Mr.  STEIGE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "popular"  tax  in- 
crease, and  I  doubt  that  there  ever  will 
be.  However,  in  tunes  when  tax  increases 
clearly  are  in  the  national  interest,  the 
American  people  have  tended  to  close 
ranks  behind  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  pay  the  bill. 

We  are  being  asked  by  Mr.  Johnson  to 
provide  a  so-called  temporary  10-percent 
addition  to  the  tax  bills  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  corporation.  It  is  clear  to 
me,  from  the  mail  I  receive  and  the 
newspaper  editorials  I  read,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  proved  that 
this  is  in  the  Nation's  interest. 

Recently,  James  D.  Corrlell.  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Boulder  Dally 
Camera,  an  outstanding  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district,  summarized  some 
of  the  current  feelings  of  the  American 
people  very  lucidly.  I  would  now  like  to 
insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

How  "Temporary"  Is  a  Tax  Increase? 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Income  taxes. 
He  called  it  a  "temporary"  increase.  He  tied 
It  mainly  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  gov- 
ernment's current  deficit  is  $10  billion. 

While  we  must  accept  rising  costs  of  the 
war  as  a  necesssiry  nuisance,  we  might  well 
ask  why  the  President  has  not  called  for  a 
cut  In  domestic  spending  to  help  offset  them. 
In  every  other  major  war  the  people  have 
been  asked  to  expect  less  from  the  govern- 
ment and  do  more  for  themselves.  This  Is  the 
least  the  public  can  do  In  line  of  patriotic 
duty.  We  believe  the  majority  of  citizens 
would  be  willing  to  accept  such  responsibility 
during  an  emergency. 

The  people  might  also  ask  what  happened 
to  the  President's  gesture  last  September  to 
cut  nonessential  costs  In  the  bureaucracy. 
He  requested  each  Cabinet  department  to 
study  ways  to  cut  expenses  by  16  per  cent. 
What  happened  to  that  project? 

Fiscal  responsibility,  of  course,  demands 
that  money  must  be  supplied  to  pay  for  ex- 
panded programs.  The  expanded  war  Is  some- 
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tiling  we  can't  do  mucli  about,  since  the 
enemy  has  chosen  to  continue  and  escalate 
m,  But  something  can  he  done  atxiut  ex- 
p  mdlng  domestic  programs  at  a  time  when 
tie  taxpayer  Is  being  hit  by  skyrocketing 
Ucal  and  state  taxes -In  addition  to  the  al- 
r  ady  heavy  burden  of  federal  taxes. 

The  Justification  for  taxes  must  be  good 
r  isults  from  the  programs  they  finance.  Even 
8)me  proponents  of  big  government  have 
t  Ben  expressing  doubts  about  a  number  of 
domestic  programs,  such  as  farm  subsidies 
and  varloiis  welfare  measures.  Results  have 
I  ot  squared  up  to  promises.  The  tendency 
t  aen  Is  to  propose  more  spending,  so  as  prob- 
1  sms  multiply,  costs  multiply,  and  solutions, 
1  ke  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  elude  our  grasp. 
Another  current  trend  in  government  is  to 
I  ear  spending  not  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
(urrently  available  but  to  the  amount  the 
iBgisIators  think  the  public  will  stand  for. 
,  Lnd  what  the  people  wlU  stand  for  often  Is 
]  Inked  to  what  they  are  promis«l  in  the  way 
I  if  benefits. 
If  taxes  are  hiked  In  an  effort  to  hold  down 

■  he  deficit,  the  added  revenue  more  than 
;  tkely  will  merely  establish  a  higher  plateau 
I  (f  federal  spending,  and  it  will  become  very 

■  Ufflcult  to  reduce  taxes  in  the  futtire.  This 
;  las  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, 
;  naklng  the  "temporary"  tex  something  of  a 

Tuel  Joke.  The  deficit  may  be  temporary,  but 
;be  tax  to  meet  it  rarely  is. 

If  government  spending  can  be  held  down 
md  the  present  tax  rates  retained,  economic 
growth  can  add  enough  new  revenue  over  a 
:ew  years  to  cover  a  temporary  deficit.  In 
Tact,  the  administration  proved  this  point 
rust  three  years  ago,  when  In  a  rare  Instance 
;axe«  were  lowered,  the  economy  expanded 
ind  revenue  Increased  stifBciently  to  meet 
existing  needs. 

Some  officials  feel  that  spending  cannot  be 
cut  and  that  U  It  is  not  and  taxes  are  not 
raised,  the  growing  deficit  will  set  off  a  new 
round  of  Inflation.  The  deficit  will  create 
serious  Inflation  If  It  Is  financed  by  the  crea- 
tion—and thereby  the  devaluation — of 
money.  But  if  financed  by  borrowing,  the 
Inflationary  factor  becomes  minor,  provided 
Interest  rates  are  allowed  to  find  their  natu- 
rally higher  level.  To  offset  a  temporary  defi- 
cit. It  follows  that  higher  Interest  rates 
would  be  temporary.  Since  higher  taxes  tend 
to  be  permanent,  it  would  seem  that  tempo- 
rary high  interest  Instead  of  a  long  period  of 
higher  taxes  would  be  the  lesser  of  the  evUs. 
Just  lart  year  Interest  rates  were  allowed  to 
go  up  In  a  successful  effort  to  stall  off  a 
threat  of  Inflation. 

If  a  tax  increase  can  be  proved  necessary, 
we  think  the  people  will  accept  It  without 
too  much  grumbling.  But  convincing  proof 
will  depend  on  how  thoroughly  the  alterna- 
tives are  explored — domestic  spending  cuts, 
the  possibility  that  a  temporary  deficit  would 
be  the  lesser  of  the  evils,  the  prospect  of  bor- 
rowing money  instead  of  raising  taxes,  the 
feasibility  of  removing  artificial  limits  from 
Interest  rates. 

The  President's  "temporary"  label  Is  less 
than  convincing,  since  in  his  tax-hike  re- 
quest he  also  called  for  continuation  of  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  now  scheduled  for  reduction 
next  year.  These  taxes  were  "temporary"  Im- 
posts levied  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to 
meet  emergencies  of  the  Second  World  War. 


i-HD-DECADE    CENSUS 
STEIGER    of    Wisconsin. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Esch]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
August  10,  the  Congressional  Record 
shows  me  as  paired  against  HJl.  7659, 
to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  census  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing 
in  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years  there- 
after. I  should  have  been  recorded  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  A  misunderstanding  be- 
tween my  staff  and  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
sulted in  this  mistake  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi  Record.  I  was  unable  to  be  here 
in  Washington  for  this  vote  because  I 
was  making  a  nonpublic  tour  of  the  riot 
areas  of  Detroit  to  discuss  with  church 
and  community  leaders  the  causes  of  the 
riot  and  possible  Federal  action  in  this 
area. 

I  have  long  supported  the  concept  of  a 
mid-decade  census.  I  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  important  in  our  highly  mo- 
bile and  ever-changing  society  to  have 
the  best  possible  statistics  about  the  Na- 
tion, its  population  and  their  needs.  The 
planning  of  our  local  governments  is 
based  on  the  census  figures  showing 
their  population  characteristics.  Census 
figures  provide  information  to  project 
the  public  need  for  new  schools,  sewer 
systems,  increased  water  supplies,  high- 
ways, mass  transit  systems,  hospitals 
and  other  health  facilities,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  numerous  other  fa- 
cilities and  services  which  a  local  gov- 
ernment must  furnish  to  its  citizens. 

We  have  data  which  show  that  over 
24  million  people,  about  13  percent  of  our 
population,  move  to  different  locations 
within  their  own  counties  in  1  year.  What 
does  this  shift  in  population  density 
mean  to  local  governments?  How  can 
they  acci;j-ately  assess  the  new  problems 
and  project  the  public  service  needs  of 
their  changing  communities? 

The  lack  of  accurate  census  informa- 
tion Is  particularly  harmful  to  our  Na- 
tion's smaller,  faster  growing  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  population  estimates  prepared 
by  the  Washtenaw  County  Planning 
Commission,  in  my  own  hometown  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  population  has 
grown  by  32.2  percent  since  the  1960 
census.  In  nearby  Saline,  the  population 
has  grown  by  57.7  percent.  But  these 
figures  are  Inaccurate  and  are  based  on 
estimates,  not  actual  facts.  This  plan- 
ning commission,  and  other  planning 
commissions  through  the  Second  District 
of  Michigan  and  the  Nation,  are  there- 
fore forced  to  base  major  decisions  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  on  imperfect 
data. 

Much  Federal  aid  legislation  Is  based 
on  population  figures.  Obviously,  the 
small,  fast-growing  cities,  receive  a  dis- 
proportionately smaller  share  of  the 
Federal  funds  allocated  on  a  population 
basis  because  their  1960  population  flg- 
lu-es  do  not  reflect  their  present  situa- 
tions and  present  needs.  Thus  Federal 
emphasis  is  frequently  put  on  areas 
where  the  need  is  diminishing  rather 
than  those  where  the  need  is  increasingly 
great— not  because  they  Intend  to  be  un- 
fair but  because  they  have  no  accurate 
Information  on  which  to  base  their  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  In  many  cases.  State 
revenues  are  also  distributed  to  counties 
and  cities  on  the  basis  of  their  popula- 
tions. 

Accurate  population  Information  Is 
equally  Important  to  the  private  sector. 


The  decision  to  locate  a  business  In  a 
given  area  must  be  based  on  the  needs 
of  that  area  and  an  assessment  of  the 
labor  supply  available  there.  Marketing 
and  distribution  plans  are  based  not  only 
on  what  people  prefer  to  buy  but  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  people 
are  living.  If  those  decisions  are  based 
on  inaccurate  information  and  result  in 
costly  business  mistakes,  it  is  harmful 
not  only  to  the  business  itself,  but  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am,  therefore,  delighted  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  this 
authorization  for  a  mid-decade  census 
and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
speedy  and  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  most  helpful  to  local 
governments  and  one  that  can  contribute 
significantly  to  a  cooperative  effort  to 
make  government  better  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. 


LAWRENCE'S  WONDERFUL  TEENS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  headlines 
have  been  dominated  by  news  of  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  some  young  people 
in  our  country,  it  is  heartwarming  to  read 
of  an  example  of  positive,  constructive, 
civic  action  by  a  dedicated  group  of  teen- 
agers. 

At  their  own  initiative  a  group  of  teen- 
agers in  Lawrence,  Mass.  formed  a  Teen 
Betterment  Committee.  They  first  began 
a  clean-up  campaign  in  the  city's  parks 
and  are  now  hard  at  work  renovating  a 
house  that  has  been  donated  to  them  for 
a  teen  center.  Their  achievement  has 
been  noted  in  the  Boston  Globe  in  an 
editorial  "Lawrence's  Wonderful  Teens", 
and  in  the  news  columns  of  the  Globe 
and  the  New  York  Times.  I  congratulate 
this  fine  group  of  young  people  and  In- 
clude the  articles  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Lawrence's  Wonderfttl  Teens 
There  have  to  be  cheers  without  stint  for 
that  group  of  150  or  so  Lawrence  teenagers, 
boys  and  girls,  Negro  and  white,  who  set  out 
to  change  the  teen  Image  and  have  scored 
with  such  a  bang. 

The  Teen  Betterment  Committee,  they  call 
themselves,  and  they  are  all  of  that.  There  Is 
not  an  adult  In  town  who  knows  precisely 
what  sparked  them  In  the  first  place.  But 
there  la  not  one  who  has  not  seen  how  the 
spark  took  hold. 

These  kids,  roughly  14  to  17,  started  out 
simply  enough.  They  Just  picked  up  the  beer 
bottles  which  adult  critics  of  teenagers  had 
strewn  about  In  the  wrong  places.  After  that 
It  was  a  small  matter  to  create  a  city  park 
out  of  a  once  ugly  two  acres  of  wasteland 
and  add  other  civic  chores,  all  for  free. 

Now,  with  money  raised  by  washing  cars 
and  other  projects,  they  are  moving  and  wlU 
restore  an  old  house  given  to  them  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  endeavors  by  the  Sacred  Heart 
parish. 

They're  quite  a  crew,  with  not  a  long  hnlr 
or  a  beard  In  the  bunch.  Granted  that  beards 
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are  a  bit  difficult  to  grow  at,  say,  16  or  17. 
But  hair  Isn't,  and  the  only  boy  whose  hair 
was  at  one  time  long  has  had  it  cut  because 
it's  neater. 

"How,"  asked  an  adult,  retrieving  some  of 
his  lost  Illusions,  "do  you  explain  all  this?" 

"You  don't,"  he  was  told  by  one  of  the 
town  fathers.  "You're  Just  thankful  for  It." 

That's  an  understatement.  One  hopes  the 
town  or  someone  in  it  will  do  something 
wonderful  for  these  wonderful  kids. 

Like  the  best  hi-fi  obtainable  for  the  Teen 
Center  maybe?  Free  Ice  cream  for  the  rest  of 
the  Simimer?  Or  maybe,  best  of  all.  Just  the 
assurance  that  the  boys  and  girls  have  set 
such  a  fine  example  that  the  adults  in  the 
town  are  going  to  follow  it ! 

Lawrence  Teens  Discover  Faith  Can  Move 

Houses 

(By  David  R.Ellis) 

Lawrence. — While  some  teenagers  are  fol- 
lowing dubious  advice  to  "turn  on  and  drop 
out,"  a  more  ambitious  group  here  Is  turning 
off  the  drivel  and  working  hard  to  improve 
their  city. 

Teenagers,  by  their  very  nature,  are  bundles 
of  undirected  kinetic  energy,  but  wiien  they 
get  directed  they  can  move,  if  not  mountains, 
at  least  houses. 

The  Lawrence  Teen  Betterment  Committee 
is  doing  Just  that.  For  the  benefit  of  their 
150  member  organization  and  any  others  who 
wish  to  Join,  they  are  moving  a  house  donated 
to  them  for  use  as  a  teen  center. 

The  committee,  founded  a  year  ago,  has  a 
record  of  achievement.  Last  Summer,  they 
cleaned  up  a  dilapidated  two-acre  city  park, 
to  the  wonderment  of  many  adults. 

The  adults,  skeptics  that  they  are,  waited 
for  the  next  move,  confident  that  the  burst  of 
energy  was  spent.  It  wasn't. 

Besides  obtaining  the  house  for  the  center 
and  raising  $2,600  to  move  it,  they  have  col- 
lected sports  equipment  for  a  Peace  Corps 
worker  In  Colombia,  helped  obtain  Summer 
Jobs  in  the  city  for  300  youngsters,  sponsored 
a  downtown  sidewalk  bazaar  and  set  for 
themselves  a  variety  of  other  tasks. 

The  most  beneficial  result  of  the  activity 
for  the  teenagers  has  been  respect. 

Glen  J.  Keating,  acting  president  this 
Siunmer,  while  John  J.  Watson  is  attending 
UMass,  puts  it,  "There's  one  thing  we  ac- 
complished— respect  both  ways.  Before, 
everyljody  looked  down  on  us  and  now 
they  look  up  to  us.  The  kids  themselves  have 
a  new  outlook.  TBC  means  something  to 
them." 

Right  now  the  house  moving  occupies  most 
of  their  time.  The  eight-room  house  was 
donated  by  Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  South 
Lawrence,  which  wants  the  land  for  expan- 
sion. 

The  committee  is  having  it  moved  about  a 
block  away.  They  canvassed  hou.se  to  house 
to  collect  the  money  necessary. 

When  finished,  they  hope  to  have  It  avail- 
able as  a  snack  bar  and  recreation  and  study 
center. 

Their  major  accomplishment,  however,  was 
the  Job  drive  which  this  Simimer  helped  to 
place  300  teenagers,  who  migh';  otherwise 
have  remained  footloose. 

Employers,  from  supermarkets  to  the  tele- 
phone company,  are  enthusiastic  about  their 
Summer  help.  The  path  to  employment  was 
smoothed  by  convincing  argument  by  the 
TBC  committee,  and  a  helping  hand  by  the 
state  EMvislon  of  Emplojrment  Security. 

Last  Sunday  they  completed  a  project  for 
Joseph  Barton  of  34  Florence  St.,  Andover,  a 
Peace  Corps  worker  in  Cartagena.  Colombia. 

Barton  wrote  his  father  that  the  children 
In  Cartagena  ai°  learning  "bcisbol"  but  their 
equipment  was  old  seeks  and  sticks. 

The  elder  Barton  took  the  problem  to  the 
TBC,  which  supervised  the  collection  of  30 
cartons  of  sports  equipment.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  It  sent  to  South  America 


aboard  a  Navy  ship,  which  left  Newport,  R.I., 
Wednesday  on  a  training  cruise. 

Word  of  their  achievement  is  spreading  and 
requests  for  Information  about  the  club  have 
come  from  as  far  away  as  South  Bend,  lnd. 
A  contribution  to  the  club  came  from  San 
Francisco. 


Teenagers  Teach  Civic  PbidA  Lesson 
In  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — It  all  started  on  a  blaz- 
ing hot  day  in  August,  picking  up  beer  bot- 
tles— and  it  has  grown  into  a  major  civic 
project  with  a  burst  of  teen-age  energy  and 
ideas. 

And  the  teen-agers  have  done  it  themselves 
to  Improve  their  image  in  this  small  city 
and  to  build  up  civic  pride  by  getting  in- 
volved in  civic  affairs. 

The  teen-agers  call  it  "The  Teen  Better- 
ment Committee." 

So  far  the  results  have  Included  a  partly 
reclaimed  municipal  park,  a  growing  man- 
power pool  of  some  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  city,  reduced  vandalism  and  more  ideas 
for  projects  than  the  city  knows  how  to 
handle. 

How  do  you  explain  it? 

"You  don't,"  said  Francis  X.  O'Connell  of 
the  l§tate  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
"YouT^just  thankful  for  It." 

Mr.  O'Connell  Is  Involved  In  the  commit- 
tee's current  project,  finding  Jobs  for  teen- 
agers. He  has  helped  place  30  boys  and  10 
girls  In  part-time  Jobs  and  so  far  he  saya 
"they're  working  out  Just  great." 

A  great  need  is  filled 

"We're  looking  for  things  that  might  go 
wrong,  too,"  he  added,  "because  teen-agers 
organized  to  find  Jobs  for  teen-agers  Is  a  new 
idea,  and  if  there  are  any  loopholes  we  want 
to  find  them. 

"But  I  tell  you  these  kids  don't  know  how 
to  quit.  And,  of  course,  they're  filling  a  real 
need.  We  have  a  real  labor  shortage  here." 

Lawrence  is  an  industrial  city  of  75,000 
about  40  mUes  north  of  Boston. 

The  Teen  Betterment  Committee  began 
late  last  summer  when  a  commvmlty  group  in 
South  Lawrence  decided  to  tap  teen-age 
energy  to  clear  an  abandoned  city  park. 

The  youngsters  organized  themselves  with 
a  minimum  of  adult  supervision.  More  than 
100  of  them  gave  a  total  of  900  hours  to  the 
project,  reclaimed  about  two  acres  of  the  17- 
acre  hilly,  wooded  park  and  filled  50  city 
dump  truclcs  with  a  variety  of  trash. 

They  worked  In  the  first  week  of  August, 
the  hottest  week  of  the  year,  In  three-hour 
shifts. 

Norma  Audy,  16  years  old,  one  of  the 
workers,  recalled  it  as  a  week  of  dirt,  grime 
and  sweat. 

OH,  we  were  a  seal  mess 

"When  we  finally  got  the  broken  glass  and 
the  beer  bottles  cleared  away  we  girls  took 
off  our  shoes  to  work  because  the  dirt  had 
Just  been  getting  inside  our  shoes  anyway 
and  turning  Into  mud  and  squishing  in  our 
toes,"  she  said. 

"We  all  came  out  black.  All  that  dirt  fly- 
ing. The  boys  loaded  the  trucks  and  we 
raked  the  ground.  Most  of  us  wore  shorts 
and  they  got  stained  black  with  the  dirt, 
and  the  sweat  streaked  the  dirt  down  our 
legs  and  stuck  our  shirts  to  our  backs  and 
our  hair  was  all  matted  to  our  heads.  Oh, 
we  were  a  real  mess." 

The  city  aldermen  showed  their  gratitude 
for  the  two  acres  of  park  land  by  throwing 
a  swim  party  for  the  teen-agers. 

Then  the  aldermen  and  the  other  Lawrence 
adults  sat  back  to  see  what  the  committee 
would  do  next. 

John  Watson,  17,  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, said: 

"We  got  the  feeling  that  the  adults  were 
skeptical  about  us.  They  figured  this  was 
a  one-time  project.  You  know,   teen-agers 


couldn't  stay  with  anything  productive  for 
very  long." 

The  first  test  came  when  the  city  moved 
benches  and  playground  equipment  Into  the 
reclaimed  section  of  the  park. 

Vandals  struck  almost  Immediately, 
smashed  some  benches  and  threw  trash 
around  the  grounds. 

"Some  of  the  boys  went  out  to  the  park 
at  night  and  waited  for  these  guys  to  come 
back,"  young  Watson  said,  "and  when  they 
did  the  situation  was  taken  care  of." 

The  park  has  not  been  bothered  by  van- 
dals since. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  GRADUAL, 
RECIPROCAL  DEESCALATION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  favorable  editorial 
comment  on  the  proposal  put  forward  on 
July  10  by  eight  Republican  Members  for 
the  gradual,  reciprocal  deescalatlon  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Today  I  include  edi- 
torials from  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
the  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Journal,  the  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot,  the  Owosso,  Mich., 
Argus-Press.,  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily  Eve- 
ning Item,  and  the  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Sun. 

[Prom    the    Niagara    Palls    (N.Y.)    Gazette, 

July  14,  1967] 

When  Both  SmES  Escalate  War  Is  Harder 

To  Control 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a 
relative  handful  of  American  advisers  only 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  more  troops  will  be 
required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the  com- 
ing months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Commu- 
nist troop  strength  is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  imme- 
diate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  Is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Commu- 
nist "volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the 
opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

Tills  was  empasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
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"tb<^  who  would   bomb  more  and  those 
who  would  bomb  less." 

R(  presentatlves   Morse   of    MassachusetU, 
Dell  inback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
lof    New    York,    Mathlas    of    Maryland, 
of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
■^Tstafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
1  omblng  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
t  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hal- 
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the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
ii  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dlsman- 
major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chl- 
..  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
all  bombing  ndrth  of  the  20th  parallel 
i  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
steps  until  the   17th   parallel   dividing 

and  South  Vietnam  was  reached, 
i  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
gee, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
;  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
Vietnam.    Thus,    should    the    North 

nese  fall  to  respond  to  the  first  bomb- 

llmltatlon.  bombing  could  be  resumed 
of   the  2lBt  parallel  without  having 
the  military  effort  In  South  Vietnam 
^.  disadvantage. 

\rould  such  a  plan  work?  The  oongress- 

honestly    don't   know.   Their   proposal 

_w  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 

;he  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 

In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 

,,,  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

'  -hat  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another  100,- 

men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite  cred- 

— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 

Ay  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however, 

something  that   does   not  seem   to   have 

made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might 
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a  slmUar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dls- 
mantUng  major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  In  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

Should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to  re- 
spond to  the  first  bombing  limitation,  l>omb- 
Ing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2l8t 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
efTort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  In 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 


the  Ithaca    (N.Y.)    Journal.   July   7, 
19671 
The  Issue  of  Escalation 


We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  . ,"  was 
thk  message  given  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
B<  bert  McNaanara  by  field  commanders  dur- 
In  5  the  ninth  visit  by  the  secretary  of  defense 
to  Vietnam. 

rhe  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
m  )re  troops — perhaps  100,000— to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

rhla  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
n«  eded  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  a  rela- 
ti  -e  handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
•t  ort  years  ago. 

Tet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded  and 
m  uted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for  the 
csuse  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  belief 
ol  the  generals  that  this  many  troops  wUl 
bi  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of  the 
V  et  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the 
a  mlng  months. 

For  the  fact  la  that  escalation  has  been 
n  et  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
n  unlst  troop  strength  U  higher  than  It  has 
e  er  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
ntme  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

If  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is 
nbt  the  prerogative  only  of  this  country. 
Cptlona  open  to  the  Communists  Include 
step-up  of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon 
ahd  other  South  Vietnamese  cities;  the 
1]  [filtration  In  even  greater  numbers  of  the 
Ijge  North  Vietnamese  standing  army;  the 
V  se  of  Communist  "volunteers"  from  other 
c  juntrles;  the  opening  of  diversionary  action 
ih  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
c  ongressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
t  uced  a  scheme  for  a  deescalatlon  of  the  war 
Itiat  would  steer  a  middle  coxirse  between 
those  who  wovild  bomb  more  and  those  who 
1  rould  bomb  less."  y 

The  representatives  propose  a  halt  to  all 

'  tombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  2l8t 

]  tarallel  for  60  days.  This  wo\ild  exempt  the 

(  Ity  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 


[Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 
July  12, 19671 
Fbustrating  Search  for  Vietnam  Peace 
The  plan  offered  by  a  group  of  House  Re- 
publicans for  step-by-step  de-eecalatlon   of 
the    Vietnam    war    has    been    given    a    cool 
reception    In    military,    administration    and 
even  congressional  circles. 

The  group,  which  Includes  Michigan's  Rep. 
Marvin  L.  Esch,  probably  Is  guilty  of  a  certain 
amount  of  naivete  In  connection  with  Its 
propositions. 

What  It  has  attempted  to  do  Is  present 
In  a  new  package  a  number  of  proposals 
which  have  been  offered  from  time  to  time 
since  American  Involvement  In  the  Vietnam 
war  began  to  become  serious. 

The  representatives  put  their  proposals  In 
a  cautiously  drawn  pattern  which  avoids 
aligning  them  with  doves  who  would  have 
America  back  away  from  Its  commitments  at 
whatever  price  may  be  extracted  by  the  Com- 
munists. Rather,  they  offer  a  give-and-take 
type  of  de-escalation  which  would  be  halted 
if  the  Communists  fall  to  respond  to  any 
step  taken  by  America. 

The  main  target  of  the  group  is  what  is 
described  as  the  "unyielding  and  flexible" 
position  of  the  Administration  against  taking 
the  initiative  In  the  de-escalation  process. 
The  objective  of  the  representatives  U  a 
halt  to  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

The  pat  answer  to  these  newest  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  war  policies  is  that  ges- 
tures toward  de-escalation  In  the  past  have 
brought  absolutely  no  response  from  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  vartoiis  bombing 
pauses  have  resulted,  so  the  military  men 
say,  in  the  movement  of  men  and  materials 
to  the  south. 

The  Administration  might  also  point  out 
that  It  has  tried,  in  various  ways  and  through 
many  channels,  to  find  the  basis  for  peace 
talks  with  the  Communists.  The  refusal  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  respond  to  the  ges- 
tures is  a  matter  of  record. 

Thus  the  President,  and  all  those  around 
him  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  overall  foreign  policy,  hardly 
can  be  blamed  for  viewing  the  blt-by-blt  de- 
escalation  plan  with  a  high  degree  of  skep- 
ticism. 

For  all  that,  it  is  dlflteult  to  be  critical  of 
the  congressmen  for  putting  their  plan  on 
the  public  record. 

Their  offering  Is  an  Indication  of  the  frus- 
trations being  felt  by  all  Americans,  in  or 
out  of  government,  with  respect  to  the  seem- 
ingly endless  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  is  maddening  because  It  appears 
to  have  no  end  and  no  definite  objective 
which  can  be  be  attained  by  exerting  a  given 
amount  of  military  strength. 

Defenders  of  the  Administration's  policies 
argue  that  the  course  now  being  followed  is 
the  only  one  available.  Keeping  military 
pressure  on  the  Communists,  they  say,  is  the 
only  way  to  bring  them  eventually  to  the 
bargaining  table.  A  show  of  weakness,  they 
contend,  would  only  encourage  the  Com- 
munists. 


In  the  absence  of  Communist  responses  to 
peace  feelers,  or  an  Indication  of  faltering 
on  their  part,  the  alternative  for  America  Is 
to  get  out  and  accept  defeat. 

Americans  find  It  dlfBcult  to  accept  a  lim- 
ited war,  even  though  they  have  been  told 
that  vigorous  escalation  of  the  conflict  might 
bring  on  World  War  HI. 

Thus  the  frustrations  pile  one  on  another 
and  the  search  for  solutions  is,  in  Itself,  be- 
ing escalated. 

No  group  or  Individual  should  be  faulted 
for  offering  a  plan  to  end  the  war,  no  matter 
how  unworkable  or  realistic  it  may  be.  The 
President  and  his  ,  advisers  cannot  be  Im- 
mune to  criticism. 

What  must  be  remembered,  however,  is 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  rests  on  Mr.  Johnson's  shoulders.  If 
he  errs,  it  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  Issuing 
a  statement  which  can  be  praised  as  good 
or  shot  down  as  Inept. 

The  President  also  feels  the  frustration, 
perhaps  more  keeiUy  than  anyone  else,  be- 
cause of  his  responsibility.  He  also  knows 
the  terrible  consequences  of  any  error  In  his 
own  judgment. 
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IProm  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  July 

13, 1967] 

We're  Winning — Birr 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  ."  was 

the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 

field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 

the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added  to 
the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  be- 
lief of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  Is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed— for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Inflltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 
This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
ton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  PennsylvaxUa 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
aU  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then  end 


all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  a 
like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in  five 
steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing  North 
and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100,- 
000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite  credi- 
ble— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however. 
Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  it  might  be. 

[From    the    Lynn     (Mass.)     Daily    Evening 

Item,  July   13,   1967] 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit 
by  the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  begliuiing.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Reps.  Morse  of  Lowell,  Dellenback  of  Ore- 
gon, Esch  of  Michigan.  Horton  of  New  York, 
Mathlas  of  Maryland,  MoshS^  of  Ohio, 
Schwelker  of  Peimsylvanla  and  Stafford  of 
Vermont  proposed  a  halt  to  all  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  parallel 
for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the  city  of 
Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
Eimllar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail,  the  United  States  would  then  end  all 
bombings  north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  a 
like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in  5  steps 
until  the  17th  parallel  dividing  North  and 
South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100,000  men  in  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  stepis,  however. 
Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  l,t  might  be. 


The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  486,000  there  at  present. 

This  nvunber,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sot-ering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Oiu-  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Viet- 
namese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as 
it  was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  inflltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 
This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  In  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2lBt 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite  cred- 
ible— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however. 
Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  as  credible  to  them  as  it  might  be. 


[Prom  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun, 
July  18,  1967] 

ESCAUkTE    OE   DeESCAIATE? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 


ETHICAL  STANDARDS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompsok]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  months  have  now 
passed  since  this  body  established  a 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Conduct. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished, I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  v.'ere 
disappointed  in  that  no  ethical  standards 
were  adopted  but  rather  the  committee 
was  given  authority  only  to  look  Into 
this  matter  and  report  back. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  other 
Members  feel  as  I  do,  that  we  would  like 
to  have  certain  standards  of  conduct  set 
out.  This  is  particularly  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  area  of  money  contrib- 
uted to  a  member. 

Only  last  week  the  national  news  serv- 
ices carried  stories  about  an  $11,000  gift 
a  Member  had  received.  We  had  earlier 
followed  with  great  interest  the  action 
in  the  other  body  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  one  of  their  Members,  and.  of 
course,  this  body  has  refused  to  seat  one 
Member-elect  this  year. 

As  a  freshman  Member,  I  would  ap- 
preciate having  set  forth  these  rules  of 
conduct  and  ethics. 

I  frankly  have  questions  In  my  own 
mind  as  how  one  should  report  contri- 
butions which  are  made  during  a  Mem- 
ber's term  of  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  people  in  my 
district  have  sent  In  contributions  to 
myself  which  I  have  been  using  for  news- 
letters and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
my  service.  I  assume  that  this  is  perfectly 
correct  in  that  no  stipulations  and 
qualifications  were  made  by  the  donors 
other  than  what  I  assume  they  desire — 
that  I  use  this  money  to  assure  ray  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  desire 
that  this  boi'y  adopt  at  an  early  date 
rules  of  conduct  which  can  be  a  criteria 
not  only  for  a  freshman  member  as  my- 
self, but  for  all  those  who  may  have 
questions  related  to  their  official  conduct 
and  contributions  which  they  may  re- 
ceive. 

CHEESE  IMPORTERS  POINT  UP 
A  POTENTIAL  PROBLEM  STEM- 
MING FROM  PROPOSED  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  ALL  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  WhalenI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kennedy  round  put  the  United  States 
on  record  as  favormg  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  by  means  of  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  barriers  among  the 
countries  concerned. 

The  benefits  to  be  realized  from  the 
reduction  of  such  barriers  arc  gradual- 


22^94 


t»ecoming   more   widely   understood 
the  specific  Impacts  of  the  agree- 
;  are  analyzed.  I  recently  pointed 
,  out  In  the  case  of  the  major  city 
ny  district,  Dayton,  Ohio  by  insert- 
In  the  Rbcord  an  analysis  made  by 
official  of  the  Dayton  Area  Cham- 
.  of  Commerce. 

I  [owever,  there  doubtless  will  continue 
pe  efforts  opposed  to  the  concept  of 

ling  foreign  trade. 

^.  Speakeir-I-^ould  like  to  provide 

colleagues  with  an  expression  of  con- 

L  along  this  line.  The  concern  is  in 

form  of  a  statement  of  Mr.  Martin 

Promer,  counsel  for  the  Cheese  Im- 

ters    Association    of    America,    Inc., 

before  the  Senate  Committee  on 

and  Forestry   on   May   18, 
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Promer  concludes  that  certain 
prkposed  import  restrictions  on  all  dairy 
Im  ports  would  have  a  number  of  effects, 
no  t  the  least  of  which  would  be  an  ad- 
ve  -se  effect  on  trade  with  countries  who 
biy  more  from  us  then  we  buy  from 
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th»m. 

[  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mr.  Promer's  remarks  which  I  hereby 
in  iert  In  the  Record. 

Si  ITEMENT    OF    MaBTIN    A.    PBOiiEK,    COUNSEL 
TOR  THE  CHEKSK  IMPOBTEBS  ASSOCIATION   OF 

Alkerica,  Inc.,  Before  the  Senate  Com- 
kirmcE  ON  AGBiCTn,TtjRE  and  Porzstbt  With 
EUSPECT  to  S.  612,  A  Bnx  To  REOTn.ATE  Im- 
ports OF  Milk  and  Daert  Proddcts,  Mat 
18,  1967 

me  blU  which  La  the  subject  of  this  hear- 
1e  g  would  place  Import  restrictions  on   all 
di  iry  products.  Including  foreign  types  of 
cl  eese  which  have  been  hlstorlcaUy  imported 
U  to  the  United  States  for  generations,  and 
li  eluding  dairy  products  which  are  already 
u  xder  Import  restriction.  As  this  Committee 
wsU  knows.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
A  Ijustment  Act  provides  for  restricting  im- 
p  )rUi  of  dairy  products  when  Imports  are  in 
■fob  quantities  and  under  such  conditions 
to  render  or   tend  to  render  ineffective, 
of  materially  Interfere  with,  the  price-sup- 
p  irt  programs  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
n  ;ent  of  Agriculture.  At  the  present  time,  im- 
p  >rt  reetrictions  are  in  effect  under  regula- 
t  ons  adopted  pursuant  to  Section  22  of  the 
/  gricultural    Adjustment   Act    with    respect 
t )  the  principal  cheeses  Imported  into  the 
t  nited  States,  namely,  Italian  type  cow's  milk 
cieese,    edam    and    gouda    cheese,    Cheddar 
c  neese.  and  Blue  mold  cheese,  and  with  re- 
s  >ect  to  other  dairy  products  Including  but- 
t  sr,  dried  whole  milk  and  dried  skim  milk, 
I  aik  powder,  dried  cream,  and  dried  butter- 
I  illk.  Import  restrictions  are  also  in  effect 
^  nth  respect  to  butterfat-sugar  mixtures  con- 
1  alnlng  45%  or  more  of  butterf  at. 

The  complaint  of  domestic  producers  is  not 

1  ased    upon    imports    of    foreign    types    of 

<  heese    which    have    hlstorlcaUy    been    im- 

]  orted  Into  the  United  States,  but  with  re- 

I  pect  to  two  products,  namely,  colby  cheese 

1  nd  butterfat-sugar  mixtures.  The  proposed 

1  liU  would  place  Import  restrictions  upon  aU 

I  lalry  products  and  said  restrictions  would  be 

mposed  on  the  basis  of  butter  fat  and  non- 

at  milk  solids  in  any  form,  in  excess  of  the 

espective  average  annual  quantities  thereof 

iThich  were  admitted  for  consiimptlon  dur- 

ng  the  five  calendar  years  1961  through  1965. 

rhe  adoption  of  such  legislation  is  wholly 

innecessary    and    would,    we    believe,    be    a 

lerlous  mistake  and  would  cause  injury  not 

jnly  to  the  business  of  the  cheese  importers 

[  represent  but  to  the  domestic  Industry,  to 

consumers,  and  to  the  United  States  as  a 

whole  and  its  foreign  trade. 

Import   restrictions  under   Section   22   of 
the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  have  worked 


effectively  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirteen 
years  since  they  were  first  imposed  In  1953. 
Only  in  the  last  year  did  imports  of  colby 
cheese  and  butterfat-sugar  mlxtiiree  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  present 
complaint.  These  Imports  were  not  a  matter 
of  accident  or  "evasion",  but  were  brought 
about  by  conditions  in  the  domestic  dairy 
industry  that  developed  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  which  I  will  go  Into  in  greater  de- 
tail hereafter. 

Existing  legislation,  namely,  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  provides  for 
a  method  of  dealing  with  such  imports.  As 
this  Committee  knows,  there  is  In  progress 
at  this  very  moment  an  Investigation  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  President  under  Section  22  of  the  Agrl- 
cultiiral  Adjustment  Act,  of  the  importation 
of  these  products  with  a  view  toward  adding 
these  Items  to  the  list  under  import  restric- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  if  in  the  Section  22 
proceeding,   it   is   found   that   the   domestic 
industry  is  being  injured  by  these  Imports 
and  that  the  price-support  program  is  there- 
by being  Interfered  with,  Import  restrictions 
will  be  imposed  very  shortly.  The  complaint 
of  the  domestic  Industry  is  with  respect  to 
only  the  two  products  mentioned,  but  the 
cure  would  go  far  beyond  the  complaint  and 
place  under  Import  restriction  cheeses  which 
have    historically    been    Imported    Into    the 
United  States,  without  any  consideration  as 
to    whether   or    not    similar    or   competitive 
cheeses  are  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.   For   example,   a   substantial   part   of 
the  cheese  Imported  into  the  United  States, 
such   as   roquefort   cheese,   pecorino   cheese, 
and  other  cheeses  made  of  sheep's  milk,  and 
numerous  specialty  types,  are  not  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
restrictions  would  be  Imposed  even  though 
the   foreign   type   of   cheese   Is   considerably 
higher   in   price   than   the   domestic   cheese, 
as  is  the  case  with  provolone  cheese,  swlss 
cheese,  blue  cheese,  edam  and  gouda  cheese, 
and  many  other  foreign  varieties.  By  provid- 
ing   for    limitation    on    the    basis    of    total 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids 
imported   regardless    of    the    form,    the    bill 
makes  no  provUion  which  assures  Importers 
that  they  will  be  authorized  to  import  the 
specific   variety   of  cheese  which   they   have 
historically  Imported. 

So  that  there  be  no  mistake  about  our 
position,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  do  not 
defend,  or  Intend  to  defend,  the  Importation 
of  dairy  products  which  have  not  been  his- 
torically imported  into  the  United  States  at 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  business  of  cheese 
importers  who  have  served  the  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  dairy  Industry  and  cons\imers  for 
generations.  What  we  maintain  Is  that  the 
existing  legislation  referred  to.  Is  better 
suited  to  deal  with  the  situation  while  the 
proposed  bill  will  cause  injury  and  eventual- 
ly destroy  our  business. 

The  facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  Im- 
ports of  foreign  type  cheeses,  which  Include 
roquefort  cheese,  Italian  type  cow's  milk  and 
sheep's  milk  cheese,  blue  cheese,  edam  and 
gouda  cheese,  swiss  cheese,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  specialty  cheeses,  such 
as  fontina  cheese,  port  du  salut  cheese,  noek- 
kelost  cheese,  etc.,  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  latter  half  of  which  have  been  in 
part  under  import  restriction,  demonstrate 
that  Imports  of  foreign  types  of  cheese  have 
not  materially  increased,  and  especially  so 
when  compared  to  the  population  Increase. 
The  cheese  importing  industry  Is  a  small 
industry,  amounting  In  its  entirety  to  less 
than  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  capita  per 
year. 

Imports  of  foreign  tjrpes  of  cheese  have 
served  to  satisfy  consumer  tastes  for  foreign 
cheese  and  have  helped  stimulate  and  de- 
velop the  domestic  industry  in  such  varieties 
as  domestically  made  Italian  ty^pe  cheese, 
blue  mold  cheese,  edam  and  gouda  cheese, 
■wiss  cheese,  and  other  cheeses  which  have 


very  substantially  increased   in   volume   of 
production  and  consumption  while  imports 
have  been  relatively  stagnant.  We  submit  a 
table  of  U.S.  Cheese  Production  and  Imports 
of  Cheese  by  Types,  1936-1939  Average  and 
Annual  Imports  1949  through  1966,  together 
with    graphs    pertaining    to    said    statistics. 
Some   very   significant   facts  will   be    noted 
from  these  statistics  which  prove  that  im- 
ports have  stimulated  domestic  production 
whUe    these    historically    imported    cheeses 
have  not  themselves  substantially  increased 
and,  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  volume 
of  imports  of  foreign  types  of  cheese  have 
decreased.    I    drew   your    attention,    for   ex- 
ample,   to    Italian   type   cow's   milk   cheese. 
You  will   note  that  the   annual  average  of 
U.S     production,    1936-1939,    Jiist    prior    to 
World  War  II,  was  15,463,000  lbs.  Since  then, 
the    amount    of    production    has    increased 
1800%    to   270,030,000   lbs.    In   the   last    ten 
years  alone,  the  production  of  Italian  type 
cow's  milk  cneese  has  more  than  doubled.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  statistics  of  imports 
that  imports  are  relatively  at  the  same  level 
as  they  were  Just  prior  to  and  after  World 
War  U  and  that  total  Imports  of  8  million 
pounds  represent  only  about  3  %  of  domestic 
production  and  is  less  than  the  amount  that 
was  imported  In  any  of  the  last  five  years, 
with  the  exception  of  1965. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  production  and 
Imports  of  swiss  cheese  In  the  United  States, 
as  set  forth  in  the  table  submitted.  You  will 
note    that    domestic    production    has    more 
than  tripled  since  Jxist  prior  to  World  War 
II,  and  that  from  1957  to  the  present,  annual 
domestic  production  has  gone  up  from  100 
million  pounds  to  134  million  pounds.  Im- 
ports represent  barely  10%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  even  with  the  increase  In  1966, 
the  level  of  Imports  is  only  50%  more  than 
that  imported  thirty  years  ago  as  compared 
to  the   300%    increase  In  domestic  produc- 
tion. Examination  of  the  statistics  with  re- 
gard to  Imports  of  blue  mold  cheese  Indicate 
a  steady  and  ever  Increasing  production  of 
this  foreign  type  of  cheese,  the  manufacture 
of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  foreign 
types  of  Cheese  referred  to.  was  introduced 
from   abroad.   Whereas   in   1951    Imports   of 
blue   mold  cheese  were   5,048,000  lbs.   com- 
pared  to   domestic   production   of   7,232,000 
lbs.    domestic  production  has  tripled  to  22,- 
455,000  lbs.  compared  to  imports  of  about 
the  same  level  as  1951.  Although  our  table 
does   not  show  the  statistics  of  edam   and 
gouda   cheesft.  inasmuch   as  these   statistics 
have  not  been  separately  published,  we  are 
informed  that  domestic  production  of  this 
foreign   type   cheese   has  Increased   and   we 
trust  to  have  available  at  the  time  of  pres- 
entation   of    this    statement    some    figures 
which  the  department  of  Agriculture  has  In- 
dicated to  lis  will  be  available  by  such  time. 
Cheese  importers  are  being  made  the  scape- 
goat of  what  is  essentially  a  domestic  prob- 
lem in  the  dairy  industry.  Basically,  the  milk 
producers'  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
prices  they  receive  for  their  milk  are  claimed 
to  be  too  low.  The  prices  of  most  of  the  milk 
produced  is  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  various  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Or- 
ders in  effect  throughout  tSie  country.  These 
prices  are  claimed  to  be  too  low  to  give  the 
farmer  a  proper  return  for  his  product.  Im- 
ports of  milkfat  in  the  form  of  butterfat- 
sugar  mixtures  and  colby  cheese  are  claimed 
to  help  prevent  the  price  of  dairy  products 
in  the  market  place  from  rising  above  that 
reflected  in  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  in  the  un- 
enviable poslUon  of  trying  to  satisfy  the 
milk  producer  by  fixing  for  him  as  high  a 
price  as  possible  for  his  milk  and  at  the  same 
time,  satisfy  the  consimier  by  not  raising  the 
price  of  milk.  On  April  27,  1967,  In  response 
to  the  tremendous  amount  of  agitation  by 
producers,  evidenced  in  part  by  the  drive  for 
legislation  to  impose  increased  restrictions  on 
dairy  products,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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announced  an  Increase  of  20  cents  per  hdwt. 
In  the  price  to  be  paid  to  producers  of  fluid 
milk. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  IS  IN  A  DOWNTREND 

It  is  slgnlflcant  to  note  that  although  milk 
production  has  been  going  down,  cheese  con- 
sumption per  capita  has  been  increasing  each 
year.  Total  milk  production  has  gone  down 
from  126  billion  pounds  In  1962  to  120  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1966.  The  dairy  situation  last 
year  was  such  that  the  President  called  for 
an  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
increase  quotas  for  the  Importation  of  Ched- 
dar cheese.  In  a  press  release  at  the  time  of 
last  year's  investigation,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture stated: 

"The  action  to  increase  Cheddar  cheese 
imports  Is  being  taken  to  help  alleviate  an 
Imbalance  In  manufacturing  milk  supplies 
which  has  developed  as  cheese  and  butter 
manufacturers  compete  for  existing  supplies 
of  manufacturing  milk.  Strong  demand  for 
cheese  is  diverting  milk  from  butter  produc- 
tion. Many  small  creameries  face  disaster 
from  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  results.  The 
increase  in  butter  prices  that  results  threat- 
ens to  hurt  the  market  for  butter — an  action 
which  in  the  long  run  will  injure  dairy  farm- 
ers who  produce  mainly  for  butter  produc- 
tion." (USDA  Press  Release  984-66) 

The  Imbalance  In  manufacturing  milk  sup- 
plies was  sought  to  be  alleviated  by  increased 
cheese  Imports.  Now  it  is  claimed  apparently 
that  there  has  been  an  overabundance  of 
help  to  correct  the  Imbalance  in  manufactur- 
ing milk  supplies. 

The  Imbalance,  however,  of  decreasing 
mUk  production  Is  stUl  with  us.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  support  of  t^p  an- 
nouncement of  the  increase  in  the  price  to 
be  paid  to  producers  for  fluid  milk,  stated 
the  following  (Federal  Register  of  AprU  27, 
1967) : 

"The  effect  of  off-farm  opportunities  for 
employment  would  be  felt  most  in  heavily 
industrialized  states.  In  an  area  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  through 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  total 
milk  production  continues  this  year  under 
a  year  ago.  WhUe  a  number  of  states  in  other 
regions  had  increases  in  recent  months,  the 
most  slgnlflcant  in  quantity  were  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  repre- 
senting agricultural  areas  of  heaviest  milk 
production. 

"Dairy  economists  in  some  Midwestern 
states  pointed  out  that  other  farm  enter- 
prises have  been  absorbing  increasing  pro- 
portions of  land  and  other  production  re- 
sources, thus  diminishing  the  land  and  re- 
sources available  for  dairying.  This  situation 
therefore  limits  the  potential  for  a  return 
to  former  levels  of  milk  production  in  these 
states  where  production  has  fallen  off  In 
recent  years. 

"National  milk  production  In  the  first  3 
months  of  1967  continued  at  about  the 
same  level  (up  about  0.3  percent)  as  a  year 
ago  following  the  decline  in  1965  and  1966. 
Milk  production  declined  2.2  percent  in  1965 
and  3.2  percent  in  1966  from  the  year  before." 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  decline  alone 
is  more  than  twice  the  amount  or  milk 
equivalent  In  all  dairy  products  Imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1966. 

The  statement  .jroceeds  as  follows: 

"The  potential  for  possible  upturn  in  milk 
production  Is  limited  by  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  now  on  farms.  The  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  on  farms  is  currently  at 
the  lowest  level  In  the  past  forty  years.  An 
inunediate  Increase  In  production  can  only 
come  from  greater  production  per  cow  at 
a  rate  beyond  what  many  consider  likely. 
Feeding  and  management  for  maxlmiun  pro- 
duction will  be  required  to  maintain  pres- 
ent levels  of  production.  Proponents  assert 
that  this  will  occur  only  if  producers  have 
confidence  their  returns  will  continue  at 
levels  at  least  as  high  as  In  the  past  13 
months. 


"The  decline  in  the  total  milk  cow  popula- 
tion has  been  a  definite  trend  since  1954  and 
has  continued  through  1966.  The  6  percent 
decline  in  the  January  1,  1966,  total  com- 
pared to  January  1,  1965,  was  the  largest 
year-to-year  decline  since  1954.  For  January 
1,  1967,  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  or  over  kept  for  mUk  declined 
further  to  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

"Dairy  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  declined  In 
number  6  percent  as  of  January  1,  1967,  com- 
pared to  a  year  before.  The  reduced  ratio  of 
numbers  of  such  heifers  to  milk  cows,  23.8 
this  year  compared  to  26.0  in  1960  and  1961, 
(and  Intermediate  ratios  in  following  years) 
Indicates  that  lesser  replacement  stock  Is 
available. 

"In  terms  of  milk  production,  the  effect  of 
lower  cow  numbers  has  in  recent  months 
been  offset  by  increased  production  per  cow. 
This  recent  increase  in  production  per  cow 
(about  5  percent  over  a  year  ago  for  the  first 
3  months  of  1967)  has  been  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  normal,  and  producer  representa- 
tives state  that  it  Is  more  than  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  continue.  Thus,  pro- 
spective increases  in  production  per  cow  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  result  in  greater  total 
milk  production  while  cow  numbers  con- 
tinue to  decline  at  the  same  rate  as  in  recent 
years. 

"Producer  representatives  state  that  cur- 
rent ample  production  in  certain  fluid  mar- 
kets is  due  to  price  assurances  given  by  pre- 
vious Department  actions,  and  particularly 
favorable  production  conditions  except  in 
the  Southwest  region  where  drought  condi- 
tions have  affected  pastures.  Because  of  the 
increasing  costs  and  alternative  opportuni- 
ties for  dairymen,  a  higher  level  of  milk 
prices  was  held  to  be  necessary  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

"Long  term  adequacy  of  milk  supply  In 
relation  to  total  milk  and  dairy  product  con- 
sumption will  be  affected  by  the  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  Diuing  recent  years  milk 
production  has  declined,  while  the  piopula- 
tlon  is  increasing.  The  effect  of  these  two 
trends  in  opposite  directions.  If  continued, 
would  lead  to  substantial  reduction  in  milk 
available  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  consumers." 

It  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent.  In  the 
light  of  what  the  Secretary  has  said,  to  im- 
pose additional  Import  restrictions  on  dairy 
products  and  more  particularly  on  cheese. 
The  Secretary  states  that  "the  decline  In  the 
total  milk  cow  population  has  been  a  definite 
trend  since  1954  and  has  continued  through 
1966".  This  trend,  as  well  as  the  downward 
trend  of  milk  production,  existed  before  the 
claimed  infiux  of  dairy  imports.  This  trend 
was  definitely  a  factor  in  the  rising  price  of 
domestic  dairy  products  which  caused  the 
administration  to  make  an  immediate  in- 
crease In  the  Cheddar  quota  and  to  recom- 
mend fiu^her  increases  In  this  quota.  Prices 
rose  to  a  level  not  only  above  the  support 
level,  but  substantially  above  same,  and 
attracted  foreign  imports.  Since  then,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  imports,  prices  have 
stabilized  themselves  at  a  more  realistic  level 
and  the  domestic  Industry,  including  both 
cheese  and  butter  manufacturers,  are  able 
to  secure  milk  supplies  sufficient  to  meet 
-Uzeir  needs. 
Cheese  imports  represent  but  a  vekt  minute 
fart  of  the  u.s.  daiht  industry 

As  shown  above,  and  by  the  tables  of 
statistics,  the  amount  of  foreign  cheese  con- 
sumed In  the  U.S.  is  minute.  This  is  especially 
so  in  a  country  that  produces  120.000,000,000 
lbs.  of  milk  and  consumes  over  2.7  billion 
pounds  of  cheese,  including  cottage  cheese. 
Imports  of  all  cheese  In  1966  amounted  to 
as  little  as  0.2  of  an  ounce  of  cheese  per 
capita,  per  week.  The  total  amount  of  milk 
equivalent  in  all  Imported  cheese  represents 
only  a  very  minute  percentage  of  the  total 
U.S.  milk  production.  Based  upon  an  Impor- 
tation of  135  million  pounds  of  cheese  in 
1966,    a   substantial    portion    of   which   was 


made  from  partiy  skimmed  milk,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  milk  equivalent  required  to 
manufacture  said  cheese  is  about  one  bUllon 
pounds.  This  compares  with  a  total  U.S. 
milk  production  in  1966  of  atwut  120  billion 
pounds.  The  ratio  of  milk  equivalent  in  im- 
ported cheese  compared  to  U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion Is  less  than  nine-tenths  of  one  percent 
(.9%). 

The  figure  that  in  terms  of  milk  equiva- 
lent. Imports  have  increased  from  about  900 
million  pounds  by  300%  to  2.7  billion  pounds, 
loses  sight  of  several  Important  facts.  First, 
that  milk  equivalent  in  the  form  of  cheese 
represents  only  about  one-third  of  the  total 
Import  and  that  domestic  cheese  produc- 
tion has  increased  by  a  far  greater  amount 
-than  the  increase  of  imports  (see  table  of 
imports).  Second,  that  total  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction In  1966  was  about  three  billion 
pounds  less  than  in  1965,  and  that  total  Im- 
FKjrts  of  all  dairy  products  do  not  even  make 
up  for  this  decrease  in  U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion. Although  the  figure  300%  is  large,  the 
actual  amount  of  milk  equivalent  in  im- 
ports does  not  even  make  up  for  the  smaller 
amount  of  milk  production  in  1966  as  com- 
pared to  1965.  Third,  the  said  total  Imports 
include  products  which  have  historically 
been  Imported  into  the  United  States  con- 
taining at  least  nine  million  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent.  The  1966  reduction  In  mUk  pro- 
duction follows  a  similar  reduction  of  about 
2,800,000,000  lbs.  in  1965  compared  to  1964. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  1966,  Imports  were  ap- 
parently necessary  in  order  to  help  bal- 
ance the  supply  demand  situation  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  President  proposed  to  increase  the  quotas 
for  Cheddar  cheese. 

We  note  the  following  section  from  the 
report  of  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Congressional  Delegate  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, submitted  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  April  13,  1967: 

"imports  NOT  THE  PROBLEM 

"But  on  the  whole,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  detailed  study  of  this  problem,  the 
proposal  that  all  dairy  Imports  should  with- 
out reference  to  further  facts  and  argument 
be  more  strictly  controlled  lacks  an  element 
of  good  sense.  A  further  sobering  factor  Is 
that  for  the  types  of  cheese  under  quota,  im- 
ports In  1966  were  actually  less  than  im- 
ports in  1951,  the  year  the  quotas  were  im- 
posed. Since  1951,  U.S.  production  of  the 
same  cheeses  increased  from  1.2  billion 
FKJunds  to  1.74  billion  pounds.  There  has  been 
no  flexibility  in  the  U.S.  quota  system,  as 
there  is  in  U.S.  meat  quotas,  that  would  allow 
gradual  Increases  in  quotas  in  proportion 
with   Increased   domestic   consumption." 

proposed    CUTBACK    OF    IMPORTS    TO    1961- 
1S6S   ANNUAL  AVERAGE 

It  has  been  proposed  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation that  imports  be  restricted  to  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  Impwrted  in  the  years 
1961-1965.  This  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In  U.S. 
consumption  and  utilization  of  cheese  in 
the  last  six  years.  Production  has  Increased 
from  1,592,022,000  lbs.  in  1962  to  1,873.595.- 
000  lbs.  in  1966,  an  increase  of  270,573.000 
lbs.  This  Increase  In  four  years  alone  is  twice 
the  volume  of  imports  of  all  cheese  in  1966. 
It  also  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  Imports 
of  Cheddar  cheese,  as  well  as  specified  other 
type  of  cheese,  have  been  restricted  and 
therefore  always  kept  below  the  amount  fixed 
by  quota.  Furthermore,  that  there  has  been 
no  complaint  until  the  last  six  months 
against  imports  of  dairy  products,  and  then 
only  with  respect  to  the  two  products  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Only  a  year  ago,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  seeking  to  increase  cheese 
Imports.  The  annual  average  of  American 
cheese  produced  in  this  country  (which  term 
in  the  USDA  tabulation  of  statistics  Includes 
Cheddar  cheese,  washed  curd  cheese,  granu- 
lar cheese.  Jack  cheese,  and  monterey  cheese) 
for  the  years  1961  to  1965  inclusive  is  1,133,- 
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33  I  000  Ibe.  In  1966.  VS.  production  of  Amer- 
la  n  cheese  amounted  to  1,234.490.000  lbs.  I 
h«  ii  no  propoeal  to  cut  U.S.  production  back 
b5  tne  one  hundred  million  pounds  Increase 
ovr  the  annual  average  from  1961  to  1965, 
nc  r  do  we  propose  or  want  such  a  cut.  I  am 
orly  trying  to  demonstrate  the  unfairness 
of  a  propoeal  which  would  further  unneces- 
sarily restrict  the  business  of  United  States 
ct  eese  Importers  whom  I  represent,  and  the 
discrimination  against  the  operations  of  an 
lE  lustry  that  makea  a  subetantial  contrlbu- 
tl  m  to  the  dairy  Industry  as  a  whole,  to  the 
U  stes  of  the  American  cheese  consumer  and 
U.  the  economy  of  our  country. 

KITECr  or  ADDtnONAL   RBSTSICTTVE   niPOBT 
LXCWl-ATION  OH  IKTERNATIONAL  TUADX 

The  imposition  of  restrictions  against  the 
11  iport  of  cheese  is  contrary  to  the  obliga- 
t1  ons  undertaken  by  the  United  States  under 
f  le  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
a  Id  Is  contrary  to  our  best  interests  in  inter- 
n  Ulonal  trade.  The  United  States  sought  and 
» cured  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
1  arifls  and  Trade  a  waiver  from  its  obllga- 
tona  so  that  Section  22  might  be  applied 
without    conflicting   with    its    international 

0  jllsatlons.  The  United  States  delegation.  In 
p  refuting  the  matter  at  the  1955  session  of 
tie  contracting  Parties,  stated: 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  price  of  a  product 

1  eligible  for  price  support  and  that  its 
trice  Is  higher  than  world  prices  does  not 
I  lean  that  import  controls  will  necessarily 
I  e  imposed  vmder  Section  22  .  .  .  Whether 
jiich  interference  (i.e..  with  a  government 
1  ericultural  program)  will  arise  depends  in 
Itfge  part  on  the  relationship  between  the 
«  omertlc  market  price  and  the  import  price. 
ir  the  domestic  market  price  is  above  its 
1  upport  level  ...  no  Section  22  problem 
I  rises  .  .  .  Thus,  it  is  only  where  a  clear 
1  hreat  of  Injury  to  the  program  from  imports 
ictually  eriMtB  that  action  U  taken  under 
1  lection  22." 

The  price  of  foreign  types  of  cheese  is 
I  ,bove  the  support  level  and  there  is  no  real 
lasls  for  continuing  Import  restrictions  on 
hese  types  of  cheese.  As  previously  indi- 
cted, the  volume  of  removal  of  dairy  prod- 
icts  from  the  commercial  market  is  so  low 
;hat  It  can  hardly  be  stated  that  the  total 
lupply  burdens  the  price-support  program. 
Furthermore,  it  is  contrary  to  our  own 
jest  interests  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
■Lmerican  farmer  to  continue  these  import 
restrictions. 

Remarks  recently  made  before  the  Senate 
t>y  Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  AprU  24,  1967,  page  10584.  are  par- 
ticularly in  point.  I  quote : 

"Since  the  early  1960s,  each  year  U.S. 
agriculture  has  set  new  export  records  year 
after  year.  Let  me  cite  a  few  facts  and 
figures. 

'•V3.  agricultural  exports  today  are  at  an 
alltime  high  of  some  •?  billion  annually. 
That  is  slightly  over  one-fourth  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  exports — agricultural  and  indus- 
trial combined — and  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  percent  since  1960. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Exports  bring  the  American  farmer  17 
cents  of  every  market  dollar  he  receives,  or 
almost  twice  as  much  as  a  dozen  years  ago; 
in  other  words,  the  export  contribution  to 
domestic  farm  Income  has  almost  doubled 
during  that  period.  In  addition,  these  ex- 
ports have  naturally  expanded  income  by 
a  substantial  amount  thrpugh  the  strength- 
ening of  farm  prices  across  the  board. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  progress  in  agricultural  exports  in  the 
1960's  win  go  down  in  history  as  a  great 
achievement,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
healthful  eflect  on  our  country's  balance  of 
payments. 

"Prom  a  trade  balance  point  of  view,  we 
are  doing  much  better  in  our  agricultural 
trade  than  In  our  Industrial  trade.  As  ex- 
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ample,  in  the  calendar  year  1966.  the  United 
States  had  a  total  favorable  trade  balance  of 
$3.6  bllUon;  and  of  that  total  the  agricul- 
tural trade  balance  accounted  for  $2.4  billion, 
two-thirds  of  this  favorable  margin. 

"Since  1960,  dollar  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  totaled  $29.1  bUlion.  which,  along 
with  H.8  bliUon  is  'avoided  expendltiires' 
tlirotigh  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired under  Public  Law  480,  gave  a  total  of 
$30.9  t>llllcn  in  dollar  earnings  from  agricul- 
tural exports  to  apply  against  the  doUar 
drain.  Without  agricultural  exports,  our  seri- 
ous international  finances  would  be  in  critical 
shape. 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Excellent  work  has  been  done  In  Japan 
on  behaU  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  tallow; 
in  Western  Europe  on  rice,  irvdt,  and  soy- 
beans; and  in  cotton  all  around  the  world. 
Effective  farm  product  promotion  has  also 
been  accomplished  tlu-ough  trade  fairs 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  case  of  processed 
food, 

"Nevertheless  these  imaginative  promo- 
tional efforts  are  about  powerless  unless  the 
doors  to  trade  are  kept  open." 

The  Imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  cheese,  and  particularly  upon 
cheeses  whic:i  have  historically  been  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  closes  the  door, 
if  not  completely  at  least  partly,  to  trade 
with  countries  who  buy  more  from  us  than 
we  buy  from  them.  The  following  repre- 
sents the  volume  of  trade  in  1966  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars between  our  country  and  the  principal 
countries  from  which  we  have  historically 
Imported  foreign  types  of  cheese,  as  reported 
by  U.S.  Customs : 

IN  U.S.  DOLLARS 


Country 


Export  to  the      Import  from 
United  States    United  States 


l,,lv  739,345,216  883.468,811 

NeherlVndV ' 318.471,619  1,178, 79&,  105 

Dent^irk I  201140  826  179,631.144 

F,are    687  966  130  978.010,667 

Swiberlind -  382,318,081  376.200,748 

bw^eriana 127  813.812  143.599,323 

sS '.'-      299312,175        354,877,604 

Awnt^ni:::::::::::::--  145,959,276    238,582,628 

The  balance  of  trade  with  these  countries 
U  strongly  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  How  can  we 
adopt  additional  legislative  restricUons 
against  cheese  Imports  without  every  com- 
pelling reason  (which  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  view  of  the  facts  and  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act)  without 
offending  the  countries  from  which  we  im- 
port these  cheeses? 

The  provisions  of  8.  612  would  unneces- 
sarily regiment,  stifle,  and  destroy  the  cheese 
importing  industry.   We  are  presently,  and 
have  been  for  fifteen  years,  operating  under 
import   restrictions    which   have   restrained 
growth.    Imposing    restricUons    across-the- 
board,  on  the  basis  of  total  butterfat  and 
mUk  solids  imported,  makes  no  provision  for 
the  importation  of  hlstorial  cheeses,  nor  does 
it  assure  historical  importers  an  opportunity 
to  Import  cheeses  from  historical  countries 
of  origin.  The  bill  will  create  a  great  many 
inequities  and  may  result  in  even  greater 
damage    to   the    domestic    industry   by    the 
ImportaUon  of  butterfat  and  milk  solids  in 
forms  which  are  more  competitive  with  the 
domestic  industry,  whereas   the  historically 
imported    foreign    cheeses    have    uniformly 
been  higher  in  price  than  the  domestic  prod- 
uct. The  cheese  import  industry  has  been 
the    cornerstone    of    U.S.    manufacture    of 
foreign    tvpes    of    cheese.    It    has    not    only 
served  the"  domestic  Industry,  but  has  served 
consumers  as  well.  The  adoption  of  S.  612  is 
totally  unfair,  unwarranted,  and  unnecessary. 


DETROIT  IS  WINNING  RAT  WAR 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  fr«n  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Donald] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  centered  around  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  rat  control  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  the  Members  who  did  not 
support  this  legislation  felt,  as  I,  that  the 
existing  Federal  programs  were  sufficient 
and  that  this  type  of  problem  can  best  be 
handled  on  a  local  level. 

Detroit  is  a  prime  example  of  a  city 
that  has  made  great  strides  in  coping 
with  the  serious  health  menace  posed 
by  rats.  In  this  connection,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  13,  1967,  edition 
of  the  Detroit  News: 

DETRorr    la    Winning    Rat    War — 16-Tear 

Battle  PaT3  Oft 

(By  Mike  Brogan) 

Despite    recent    congressional    refusal    to 

pass  a  $40  million  rat  control  bill  for  the 

nation's  cities.  Detroit  is  waging  its  own  war 

against  rodents — and  winning. 

Since  1951,  when  a  full-time  extermina- 
tion service  was  started  here,  the  number 
of  reported  rat  bites  has  dwindled  from  123 
in  a  year  to  28.  The  figure  for  the  first  half 
of  1967  is  only  six. 

New  York  City  averages  500  cases  annually, 
and  the  national  property  destruction  loss 
is  estimated  at  more  than  $1  billion. 

It  costs  Detroit  $385,000  a  year  to  man  and 
equip  the  Bxireau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
for  an  unrelenting  "search  and  destroy"  mis- 
sion, cited  by  federal  public  health  ofBcials 
as  a  model  operation. 

Detroit's  war  of  extermination  against  one 
of  mankind's  oldest  enemies  has  four  phases: 
starve  out,  kill  out,  clean  out  and  build  out. 
The  latter  Includes  concrete  "rat  walls" 
and  new  construction  materials  to  prevent 
the  return  of  four-footed  infiltrators  which 
escape  the  bureau's  rodent  control  service. 
Bureau  Director  Harry  Boyle  said  his  nine- 
man  staff  found  30.000  rat  nests  last  year. 

These  were  sprayed  with  calcium  cyanide 
gas,  which  kills  on  contact,  after  which 
packets  of  a  poison  powder  called  fumarin 
are  spread  around  the  area  to  catch  any  rats 
that  survive  gassing. 

The  poison  is  a  mixture  of  corn  oil,  pow- 
dered sugar,  oats  and  an  anticoagulant  that 
causes  hemorrhaging.  Boyle  said.  Its  char- 
coal color  warns  off  humans  and  It  is  harm- 
less to  pets,  who  cannot  keep  It  In  their 
stomachs. 

Boyle  noted  that  concrete  rat  walls  have 
been  required  by  the  Detroit  building  code 
since  1961. 

If  a  buUdlng  is  found  to  be  infested,  the 
owner  is  notified  that  a  wall  must  be  erected, 
at  least  two  feet  below  ground  and  six 
inches  above  It. 

Though  the  year-round  program  of  killing 
rats  and  Inspecting  buildings  U  effective. 
Boyle  said,  it  must  be  supplemented  with 
efforts  to  starve  and  clean  them  out. 

The  DPW's  garbage  control  division  co- 
operates in  starving  rats  out  with  regular 
collections  of  the  rodent's  primary  food 
supply. 

But  homeowners  must  help,  too,  by  using 

adequate  sealed  containers,  Boyle  stressed. 

Boyle  said  a  myth  exists  over  the  size  of 

rats  m  Detroit,  people  saying  they  grow  "as 

big  as  cats." 

The  largest  one  ever  weighed.  In  a  Wayne 
State  University  laboratory,  was  19  ounces 
and  most  are  smaller,  averaging  about  18 
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Inches  in  length — "half  of  which  Is  tall" — 
he  asserted. 

The  riots  last  month  probably  did  little 
to  reduce  Detroit's  rat  population,  since 
they  usually  migrate  to  another  place  when 
their  nests  are  destroyed,  Boyle  said. 

"Even  with  a  good  program  we  still  have 
rats,"  Boyle  said.  "You  have  to  keep  at  It. 
Once  you  take  the  pressure  off  they  come 
right  back." 

COMMUNISTS  INCREASED  ANTI- 
SEMITISM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  an 
Important  convention  now  in  session 
here,  the  7  2d  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A. 

The  JWV,  In  fact,  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished patriotic  group  but  the  oldest 
active  war  veterans  organization  in 
America. 

The  JWV's  national  commander,  Mr. 
Malcolm  A.  Tarlov,  Is  a  decorated  vet- 
eran of  service  as  infantryman  in  World 
War  n.  Commander  Tarlov  has  made 
an  important  and  disturbing  report  to 
the  convention.  In  his  report,  he  has  re- 
vealed a  new  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Communist  nations  in  which  Jews  are 
made  the  scapegoats  because  the  State 
of  Israel  defeated  the  Arab  allies  of 
Moscow  and  the  Communist  drive  for 
power  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  report  describ- 
ing Commander  Tarlov's  remarks,  as 
follows: 

JWV  COMMANDEB  SaYS  COMMUNISTS  IN- 
CREASE Ajm-SEMrrisM  as  a  Resttlt  op 
THE  Arab-Israeli  War 

Washington. — Communist  anti-Semitism 
has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Israeli  de- 
feat of  the  Communist-baclsed  Arab  forces. 
National  Commander  Malcolm  A.  Tarlov  re- 
ported today  as  delegates  gathered  to  attend 
the  72nd  Annual  National  Convention  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A. 

Commander  Tarlov  said:  "the  Communist 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  Romania,  are 
wreaking  vengeance  against  their  Jewish  cit- 
izens because  Israel  survived  and  defeated 
the  onslaught  that  Communism  encouraged. 
Israel  defeated  the  Communist  drive  for 
power  in  the  Middle  East.  Now  the  Jews  of 
many  Conmiunlst  lands  are  being  made  the 
scapegoats  and  victims." 

Since  Israel's  victory,  there  have  been  many 
authenticated  reports  of  atrocities,  terror  and 
vilification  against  Soviet  Jews  related  to 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East.  For  example. 
Rabbi  Michel  MozgorshvU  of  Sochum,  an 
ancient  Jewish  community  in  the  Oeorgian 
Republic  was  forcibly  abducted  and  his  mu- 
tilated corpse  was  found  hanging  in  the 
Christian  cemetery.  No  arrests  have  been 
made  in  the  murder.  Other  serious  assaults 
on  Jews  have  taken  place  in  Tashkent,  capi- 
tal of  Uzbekistan,  among  others.  Such  atroci- 
ties have  obviously  been  incited  by  a  virulent 
anti-Semitic  campaign  by  Soviet  authorities. 

"The  Kremlin,  meanwhile,  has  tried  to 
coerce  Soviet  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  into 
denouncing  Israel.  Russia  arbitrarily  severed 
relations  with  Israel  in  a  naked  bid  for  the 


sympathy  of  the  blatantly  antl-Jewlsh  and 
anti-Israel  elements  in  the  Moslem  world. 
The  Communists  leaders  are  seeking  to  turn 
race  against  race,  religion  against  religion, 
group  against  group,  in  their  cynical  bid  for 
world  power",  said  Commander  Tarlov. 

Commander  Tarlov  said  that  "even  more 
shocking  than  the  Russian  position  is  the 
attitudes  of  two  other  Communist  nations. 
Yugoslavia,  which  once  took  pride  in  an  in- 
dependent line  and  claimed  that  its  Partisans 
were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Nazism,  has  now 
tried  to  depict  the  Jews  as  'Nazis',  in  brutal 
disregard  of  the  fact  in  the  Middle  East. 
Marshal  Tito  has  gone  all-out  to  try  to  rescue 
his  friend,  Nasser  of  Egypt." 

Yugoslavia  once  sought  American  aid  on 
the  grounds  that  she  was  threatened  by  Rus- 
sia. "But  today  we  find  Belgrade  even  more 
Stalinist  and  militant  than  Moscow  in  the 
anti-Israel  and  anti-Jewish  line  emanating 
from  Tito's  dictatorship.  This  has  shocked, 
many  who  despised  Communism  but  admired 
the  naked  courage  of  the  brave  Yugoslav 
Partisans  who  fought  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  Two."  said  Commander  Tarlov. 

The  JWV  leader  also  singled  out  Poland 
as  the  source  of  "a  new  wave  of  anti-Semi- 
tism." He  said  that  Wladyslaw  Gomulka's  rul- 
ing Communist  party  has  ousted  Jews  from 
Government  positions  In  Warsaw  and  re- 
ferred to  Jewish  survivors  of  Nazism  as  "a 
fifth  column". 

"Non-Jews  who  sympathized  with  Jews  or 
with  the  situation  of  Israel  are  being  singled 
out  for  persecution  in  Poland",  said  Com- 
mander Tarlov.  "This  shocks  the  sensibilities 
of  the  world.  All  those  who  recall  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighters  can 
only  be  sickened  to  see  Polish  Communists 
resort  to  Nazi  methods  in  their  new  party 
line  that  seeks  Arab  favor  at  the  expense  of 
the  tradition  of  heroism  created  by  those 
Poles.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  who  resisted 
the  Nazis." 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  CRUSADE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  those  Members  who  have  Intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  persuasive  powers  of  his 
office  to  Initiate  a  neighborhood  action 
crusade. 

This  plan  calls  for  enlisting  volunteers 
to  serve  their  own  neighborhoods  In  es- 
tablishing and  keeping  open  lines  of  com- 
munication to  link  the  hearts  of  our  big 
city  ghettos  with  the  democratic  proc- 
esses of  law  enforcement  and  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  a  low-cost  program 
of  short  duration,  with  local  government 
providing  administration  and  coordina- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
plying fimds  and  equipment  to  support 
the  local  effort.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
program  could  be  carried  out  within  ex- 
isting appropriations  and  well-estab- 
lished Executive  precedents. 

Through  the  establishment  of  these 
autonomous,  local  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, neighborhood  leaders  working 
within  their  own  areas  could  provide  the 
essential  communication  and  positive  di- 
rection to  assure  peace  In  our  cities.  Re- 
sponsible Negro  Americans  who  compose 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro 
population  would  be  the  driving  force 
in  maintaining  order.  Leadership,  not 
law  enforcement  alone,  would  be  the 
mission.  Law  and  order,  instead  of  loot- 
ing and  rioting,  would  be  the  goal.  Com- 
munication, instead  of  confusion  and 
misti-ust.  would  be  the  means  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  could  also 
be  an  effective  means  of  neutralizing  the 
racial  hatred  espoused  by  some  leaders  of 
the  so-called  black  power  movement,  who 
pretend  to  speak  for  the  entire  Negro 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  crusade  is  no  panacea 
for  our  racial  ills,  nor  do  we  intend  it  to 
be.  Hopefully  through  the  President's 
Commission  and  established  congression- 
al committees  we  can  make  honest  prog- 
ress toward  permanent  solutions.  Rather, 
we  see  it  as  a  preventative  action  to  help 
avoid  any  more  outbreaks  of  violence  in 
the  streets  by  relieving  some  of  the  ten- 
sions that  spark  that  violence  through 
proper  commimication.  Through  such 
communication  and  efifective  use  of  our 
democratic  processes,  we  can  hope  to  ease 
the  racial  unrest  brewing  in  our  cities. 


IRS  RESPONSE  TO  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE  CHARGES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  this  year's  Reader's  Digest, 
an  article  appeared  which  accused  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  intimidating 
taxpayers  with  respect  to  the  amoimt  of 
taxes  they  owed  and  of  misusing  the 
powers  that  are  available  to  them  in  the 
collection  process.  I  have  received  many 
inquiries  from  constituents  and  from 
other  Members  of  this  body  concerning 
this  article  and  its  allegations.  I  am, 
therefore,  placing  in  the  Record  the 
answers  to  these  allegations  provided  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  ap- 
peared last  week  before  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen 
of  the  IRS  appeared  at  the  request  of 
the  subcommittee  to  answer  these 
charges  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will 
be  interested  in  the  responses  which  were 
provided  by  the  very  able  Commissioner. 
Report  on  Article  in  August  Reader's  Digest 
(Prepared  by  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 

House    Subcommittee    on    Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  10.  1967) 

An  article  in  the  August  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  entitled  "Tyranny  In  the  IRS,"  con- 
tains too  many  half-truths,  distortions  and 
unsubstantiated  conclusions  to  remain  \in- 
answered,  the  IRS  said  today. 

Testifying  this  morning  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  headed  by 
Congressman  Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  Sheldon  S. 
Cohen  gave  a  detailed  report  on  each  of  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  article. 
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^hlle  recognizing  that  honest  criticism  Is 
and  necessary.  IRS  miist  respond 
unfounded  charges,  since  the  moet  vital 
in  the  American  tax  Bjrstem  Is  pub- 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  and  Impar- 
tl^ty  of  tax  administration. 

Vh«  IBS  said  reputable  publications  make 

effort  to  verlf7  the  truth  of  allegations 

printing  them.  However,  in  fairness  to 

author  of  the  article,  had  he  sought  to 

obt;aln  further   detail   beforehand   on   some 

the  cases  he  presents,   IBS  would  have 

unable  to  comply. 
Jnder  normal  circumstances  the  law  pro- 
hl  >its  IBS  from  disclosing  the  details  of  in- 
difldual  tajc  cases  to  anyone  other  than  the 
lyer  or  his  authorized  representative. 
Tl(ls  provision  of  law  is  designed  to  help  In- 
prlvacy  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
taxpayer. 
Only  If  the  Information  becomes  a  matter 
public  record,  such  as  through  court  ac- 
.  or  if  a  taxpayer  or  his  representative 
makes  public  disclosure,  as  In  the  cases 
in  the  article,  can  the  IBS  reveal 
full  story, 
tn  administering  one  of  the  most  com- 
pl  cated  laws  In  the  world — to  collect  each 
more  than  9148  billion  needed  for  the 
Nitlon's  security,  welfare  and  progress — it  Is 
Inevitable  that  honest  men  vtlll  occasionally 
differences  of  opinion.  ^ 

It  Is  also  inevitable  that.  In  processing  300 
XD  lUon  documents,  even  the  best  managed 
o]  eratlons  and  the  most  dedicated  employees 
make  some  mistakes.  It  is  humanly  im- 
p<^88lble  to  deal  with  anytt^ng  on  this  mam- 
scale  and  not  make  some  errors.  The 
of  our  fine  system  is  that  there  are 
few  mistakes. 

The  Reader's  Digest  sajrs  its  writer  took  six 
travelled  5,800  miles  and  held  200  In- 
In  order  to  make  sure  he  did  not 
wl'ite  about  "disgruntled  crackpots  and  con- 
n  vlng  tax  dodgers." 

This  massive  enterprise  resulted  In  16  in- 
of  alleged  wrongdoing  by  IBS,  con- 
worthy  of  Inclusion  in  the  article.  The 
story  on  these  cases  is  attached  to  this 
and  readers  can  Judge  for  themselves 
validity  of  the  conclusions  in  the  article. 
The  article  states  that  most  IRS  agents, 
'  rant  to  be  Just  and  reasonable"  but  crltl- 
the  "system."  Conveniently  overlooked 
the  efficiency  and  fairness  with  which  the 
System"  deals  with  lOO  million  taxpayers, 
70  million  income  returns,  In  a  process 
results  in  48  million  refunds  totalling 
&  billion.  Most  of  these  refunds  are  made 
within  45  days  from  the  date  the  taxpayer 
flies  his  return. 

While,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  3.5  million 
tixpayers  are  called  in  to  substantiate  their 
d  iductlons  and  claims,  some  25  million  are 
g  ven  help  and  Information  as  to  their  ob- 
11  ^tlons  and  their  rights — as  a  part  of  this 
lystem." 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri,  whose 
Sfenate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
F  ractlce  and  Procedxure  has  investigated 
I  IS — and  who  has  been  critical  of  the  Serv- 
1<  e — said  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
/fugust  2: 

"Fortunately,  most  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
Ide  Agents  are  courteous,  considerate  and 
b  ilpfuZ.  Most  citizens  try  to  cooperate  with 
I  IS,  and  this,  certainly,  is  as  it  should  be. 
C  ur  tax  system  depends  on  this  great  degree 
o '.  cooperation." 

The  misrepresentations  In  the  article  are 
Xho  nimierous  to  be  refuted  in  detail.  A  few 
e  camples  of  the  most  glaring  ones,  however, 
V  u:  give  readers  an  opportunity  to  put  the 
\fhole  article  Into  perspective. 

As  "proof"  of  some  of  the  conclusions  that 
'  may  sound  Incredible. to  those  who  have  not 
y  St  been  victimized  by  IBS,"  the  article  cites 
s  iveral  sources  of  its  material.  These  should 
qp  considered  in  some  detail: 

Court  rulings." — In  several  cases  the  arti- 
cle   makes    the   point    that   suspected    tax 
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evaders  were  found  not  guilty.  Implying  they 
should  not  have  been  brought  to  trial.  As 
everyone  knows.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  to  decide  whether  anyone  has  willfully 
violated  the  law.  IRS  does  not  determine  guilt 
or  Innocence  In  a  tax  fraud  case,  but  only  in- 
vestigates the  facts. 

Under  our  legal  system  a  grand  Jury  must 
indict  before  anyone  Is  held  lor  criminal 
trial.  The  fact  that  a  court  may  acquit  the 
individual  meani:  only  that  the  government 
was  unable  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  criminal  tax  fraud  was  commit- 
ted. Last  year  the  conviction  rate  of 
persons  indicted  for  tax  fraud  was  97  per- 
cent. 

"Congressional  Investigations  and  Unre- 
fiited  Sworn  Testimony." — Several  of  the 
cases  cited  In  the  article  came  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure.  Ref- 
erence to  "unrefuted  sworn  testimony"  is 
made  several  times  in  the  article.  Where  it 
refers  to  statements  made  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  the  article  j does  not  make 
clear  that  these  were  legislative  hearings  and 
not  Judicial  trials. 

Americans  who  have  seen  court  trials  know 
that  "sworn  testimony"  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  complete  truth,  unless  there  is 
cross-examination  by  the  defense  attorney 
and  testimony  of  other  witnesses  to  bring 
out  the  whole  story.  In  the  subcommittee 
hearings  there  was  no  cross-examination  of 
witnesses. 

"Admissions  by  IBS  ofHcials  themselves." — 
It  is  the  policy  of  IRS  to  admit  a  mistake 
and  at  the  same  time  to  tell  what  has  been 
done  to  correct  the  error  and  what  Is  being 
done  to  prevent  it  from  happening  again. 

This  policy  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
confidence  the  American  people  have  in  IRS 
for  providing  fair,  courteous  and  Impartial 
service  to  taxpayers.  This  Includes  appre- 
hending those  few  who  would  put  an  unfair 
tax  burden  on  their  neighlxjrs  by  willfully 
falling  to  pay  their  own  proper  share. 

Among  the  most  serious  distortions  in  the 
article  is  reference  to  the  additional  taxes 
"extracted"  from  1.9  million  taxpayers  for 
"alleged"  errors  found  during  "special"  ex- 
aminations last  year.  These  so-called  "spe- 
cial" examinations  are  nothing  more  than 
normal  audita  of  returns  selected  through 
procedures  which  Identify  returns  most 
likely  to  contain  errors  in  applying  the  tax 
laws. 

The  article  then  relates  the  1.9  million 
taxpayers  who  made  mistakes  of  this  kind 
to  the  1,324  taxpayers  who  were  found  guilty 
of  actual  fraud — with  the  Implication  that 
taxpayers  not  convicted  should  not  even 
have  been  questioned  in  the  first  place.  This 
implication  overlooks  the  difference  between 
returns  with  honest  errors  caused  by  com- 
plexity of  the  law  and  the  relatively  few 
cases  where  there  was  proof  that  the  tax- 
payer willfully  committed  tax  fraud. 

Furthermore  the  article  does  not  bother  to 
tell  what  happened  to  the  remainder  of  the 
3.5  million  returns  that  were  selected  for 
examination  during  the  year. 

Of  those  3.5  million,  over  1.3  million  tax- 
payers were  notified  that  their  returns  were 
accepted  without  change  and  300.000  other 
taxpayers  received  $154  mliUon  in  refunds, 
because  examination  showed  they  had  made 
errors  which  cai;£ed  them  to  overpay  their 
tax. 

These  figures  were  not  used  In  the  article, 
presumably  because  they  would  not  Jibe  with 
the  statements  that  IRS  agents  are  Judged 
by  the  "alleged  errors"  they  find  and  "how 
often  they  bring  In  more  dough." 

Obviously,  thousands  of  IRS  agents  and 
auditors,  who  found  errors  in  some  returns 
but  also  reported  "no  change"  in  1.3  million 
returns  or  gave  refunds  In  300,000  cases, 
were  trying  to  do  their  Job  In  line  with  IRS 
policy  to  determine  the  correct  tax — nor 
more,  no  lest. 


In  addition  the  article  did  not  point  out 
that  IRS  refunded  $82  million  to  1.4  million 
other  taxpayers  who  made  mistakes  In  arith- 
metic and  overpaid  their  taxes — further  evi- 
dence that  IRS  seeks  only  the  correct  tax. 

In  March  1966,  President  Johnson  made 
specific  reference  to  these  unexpected  re- 
funds made  by  IRS  in  the  preceding  year, 
stating: 

"You  have  not  forgotten  that  a  good  tax 
collector  Is  not  only  efficient,  but  a  good  col- 
lector also  ought  to  be  fair  and  Just — and 
he  should  treat  the  other  fellow  as  he  would 
like  to  be  treated  If  he  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk." 

Among  the  many  misrepresentations  of 
fact  in  the  article,  there  is  space  here  to  nail 
down  the  most  glaring  examples  of  inac- 
curacy: 

IRS  maintained  "a  staff  of  specialists  in 
illegal  snooping." — As  any  law  enforcement 
organization,  IRS  has  a  staff  of  Investigators 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  detecting  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  It  has  no  staff  of  specialists 
in  "Illegal  snooping." 

"Wiretaps,  bugs,  spying  equipment,  lock 
picking  devices  were  used."— The  article  does 
not  say  that  Congress  is  considering  a  dozen 
bills  on  the  subject  of  electronic  stirvelllance 
because  the  law  Is  unclear.  Nor  does  the 
article  point  out  that  In  over  300,000  criminal 
Investigations  over  eight  years,  there  were 
only  94  wiretaps,  32  bugs,  and  29  phone  booth 
bugs — all  In  connection  with  investigation  of 
racketeers,  gamblers,  moonshiners  and  other 
criminal  evaders. 

"Such  lawlessness  was  encouraged  from 
high  levels  of  IRS." — Quite  *o  the  contrary, 
all  questionable  use  of  electronic  devices  was 
stopped  In  July  1965  as  soon  as  It  became 
known  to  top  managers  of  the  IRS. 

"Top  IRS  bureaucrats  have  tried  to  cover 
up  and  withhold  data." — The  facts  are  that 
in  addition  to  more  than  a  hundred  letters 
and  reports  submitted  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee by  IRS,  some  50  officials  and  em- 
ployees were  instructed  by  Commissioner 
Cohen  to  testify  "fully  and  frankly."  These 
Included,  besides  Mr.  Cohen  himself,  an 
assistant  commissioner,  regional  commis- 
sioner, division  directors,  district  directors, 
branch  chiefs  and  supervisors. 

The  only  data  withheld  from  being  spread 
on  the  public  record  by  the  subcommittee 
was  Information  which  cannot  l)e  disclosed 
because  of  specific  provisions  of  the  law  or 
which  Identified  Innocent  third  parties. 

As  a  basis  for  its  conclusions  on  IRS  activ- 
ities, the  article  mentions  subcommittee  in- 
terviews with  621  Individuals  and  2,756  pages 
of  "sworn  testimony."  However,  the  article 
did  not  say  that  more  than  half  of  these 
individuals  had  nothing  to  do  with  IRS.  They 
Included  manufacturers  and  salesmen  of 
electronic  devices,  employees  of  other  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments,  college 
professors,  consultants,  police  Informers  and 
a  varied  collection  of  convicted  criminals. 

More  Impwrtantly,  the  article  did  not  men- 
tion the  cases  of  the  following  persons  who 
were  among  the  621  individuals  interviewed 
or  who  gave  "sworn  testimony."  These  In- 
dividuals or  their  testimony  are  not  men- 
tioned because  apparently  they  would  not 
have  sustained  the  thesis  of  the  article: 

Ex-IRS  agent  John  W.  Harris  of  Boston, 
convicted  on  charges  brought  by  IRS  that 
he  was  shaking  down  a  taxpayer. 

Ex-IRS  agent  Archie  P.  Sherar  of  San 
Francisco,  dismissed  for  refusing  to  bring  in 
his  own  tax  records. 

Ex-IRS  agent  Joseph  Rasonsky  of  San 
Francisco,  dismissed  for  Insubordination. 

Bernard  Spindel  of  New  York,  and  Harold 
K.  Llpset  of  San  Francisco,  wiretap  experts 
who  served  as  consultants  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  were  later  Indicted  by  a  New  York 
grand  Jury. 

Ex-police  official  William  M.  Canaday  of 
Kansas  City,  convicted  of  tax  evasion,  whose 
appeal  later  was  denied. 
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Thomas  Wheeler  of  AsheviUe,  N.C.,  whr 
testified  he  was  wiretapped,  with  neither 
evidence  nor  reason  to  support  such  a  claim, 
and  who  was  convicted  of  tax  evasion  (later 
reversed  on  an  unrelated  technicality) . 

Anthony  (Tony)  Grosso,  Pittsburgh  gam- 
bler who  testified  he  paid  a  Pittsburgh  police 
lieutenant  $1,000  a  month  for  protection  and 
to  be  informed  if  the  "Feds"  wiretapped  him. 
The  Reader's  Digest  article  says  IBS  can 
assert  that  a  citizen  owes  taxes  and  force 
film  to  prove  he  does  not.  The  American  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  a  self-assessment  sytem  in 
which  the  taxpayer  tell  the  Government 
what  he  owes  and  not  vice  versa. 

Aa  Vice-President  Humphrey  said  in  a  talk 
last  year: 

" — the  American  tax  agents  and  the  citi- 
zens are  really  on  the  same  team  and  they 
do  not  oppose  each  other  In  an  atmosphere 
of  distrust  and  suspicion  or  contempt  but 
rather  meet  with  a  feeling  of  mutual  re- 
spect. .  .  .  You  do  not  arbitrarily  tell  the 
citizen  what  he  owes.  .  .  ." 

In  complying  with  the  Bevenue  laws,  it  is 
necessarily  the  taxpayer's  responsibility  to 
establish  facts  peculiarly  within  his  own 
knowledge.  For  the  average  citizen,  this 
"burden  of  proof"  in  an  examination.  Is  met 
with  a  simple  statement  of  wages,  canceled 
checks,  or  receipts  to  substantiate  deduc- 
tions and  payments. 

When  taxpayers  disagree  with  a  revenue 
agent's  findings,  they  are  advised  of  their 
rights  of  appeal.  For  small  taxpayers,  dis- 
trict conferences  are  available  with  inde- 
pendent conferees  stationed  throughout  the 
country.  No  formal  protest  documents  are 
needed  when  the  tax  amounts  Involved  are 
$2,500  or  less.  Last  year  nearly  40,000  taxpay- 
ers obtained  such  conferences.  In  addition, 
almost  26,000  taxpayers  took  advantage  of 
the  IBS  regional  appeals  procedures. 

The  article.  In  a  gross  over-slmpUfication, 
says  that  IBS,  at  its  whim,  can  seize  a  tax- 
payer's assets.  Collection  of  taxes  froni  those 
who  will  not  pay  voluntarily  Is  a  necessary 
procedure  in  extreme  cases,  In  fairness  to 
those  who  do  pay. 

However,  only  when  there  Is  an  overt  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  delinquent  taxpayer 
to  purposely  dissipate  his  assets  or  to  take 
them  out  of  the  coimtry,  will  the  IRS  seize 
assets  without  warning.  In  every  other  case, 
a  person  who  owes  taxes  is  given  ample 
opporttinlty  to  pay  voluntarily.  He  is  given 
several  written  notices,  afforded  conferences 
and.  If  warranted  by  his  financial  condition, 
part  payment  agreements  are  worked  out. 
Enforced  collection  is  made  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

Aa  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio  says  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Augrust  2: 

" — Every  one  of  us  realizes  that  to  the 
extent  that  one  Individual  fails  to  meet  his 
tax  obligation,  others  are  compelled  to  bear 
a  part  of  that  delinquency. — " 

The  article  quotes  one  U.S.  Senator  as 
criticizing  IBS  collection  practices..  Yet  it 
does  not  mention  that  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  for  example,  for  more 
than  10  years  has  been  encouraging  IBS  to 
take  more  prompt  and  strict  action  against 
delinquent  taxpayers. 

In  pursuing  Its  mission,  the  IBS  makes 
every  effort  to  treat  all  taxpayers  fairly,  re- 
gardless of  economic,  political,  or  social 
status,  whether  they  are  managers  or  em- 
ployees. Judges  or  farmers,  editors  or  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  As  Senator  Williams  told 
the  IBS: 

"I  do  not  object  to  my  accounts  being 
audited.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  no  official  of  gov- 
ernment is  too  hi^-h  to  be  audited  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  ao  is  every  other  taxpayer, 
and  I  would  criticize  you  if  this  procedure 
were  not  followed." 

Through  the  years,  IBS  has  invited  tax- 
payers to  write  to  their  District  Director  or 


to  the  Commissioner  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  they  think  a  mistake  has  been  made 
or  they  have  received  unfair  treatment. 
This  Invitation  continues  In  effect  with  as- 
surance that  IRS  will  consider  every  valid 
complaint  and  will  take  corrective  action 
wherever  warranted. 

(Details  of  Individual  cases  mentioned  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  are  attached.) 


SiTMMARms  or  Cases  Mentioned  in  Reader's 

Digest  Article  of  August  1967 

mrs.  michael  darrah  and  kenneth  r. 

LATNE,    KANSAS    dTY,    MO. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  IRS 
agents  "intruded  upon"  Mrs.  Darrah,  who 
"pleaded  with  the  men  to  come  back  another 
time";  that  she  was  not  permited  to  call 
her  father  and  advised  not  to  call  a  lawyer; 
and  the  "terrified  woman"  was  "being  held 
a  prisoner  in  her  own  home." 
The  facts  are  these: 

An  Income  tax  Investigation  of  Kenneth  R. 
Layne,  Mrs.  Darrah's  father,  was  begun  In 
April  1961.  An  Interview  of  Mrs.  Darrah  be- 
came necessary,  as  Mr.  Layne  claimed  unex- 
plained receipts  were  partly  her  Income 
turned  over  to  him. 

The  Interview  with  Mrs.  Darrah,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband  Michael  whom  she 
wished  to  be  present,  took  place  on  Sept.  14, 
1961,  at  the  U.S.  Courthouse,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  For  the  convenience  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Darrah,  the  Interview  began  at  7:30  p.m. 
Mrs.  Darrah's  Information  essentially  cor- 
roljorated  her  father's  statements  about  her 
earnings  while  living  in  her  father's  house. 
Mrs.  Darrah  then  read  a  statement  con- 
taining the  gist  of  her  testimony  which  had 
been  prepared  after  she  finished,  discussed 
It  with  her  husband,  stated  It  was  true,  but 
refused  to  sign  It  until  her  father  had  read 
it.  Although  the  agents  would  not  pvermlt 
the  unsigned  statement  to  leave  the  office, 
they  agreed  she  could  bring  her  father,  or 
anyone  else  of  her  choice,  back  to  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  to  read  It  there.  The  Interview 
ended  before  10:00  p.m. 

Diiring  this  Interview,  the  agents  learned 
Mrs.  Darrah  was  expecting  a  child  In  early 
January  1962.  Because  of  this,  she  was  not 
contacted  again  until  after  her  baby  was 
born.  Kenneth  Layne's  attorney  informed 
the  agents  late  in  January  1962  that  the  baby 
had  been  born  a  week  or  two  previously.  On 
Feb.  7,  1962  she  was  telephoned  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  obtain  her  signature  on  her 
statement   prepared   In  September   1961. 

Mrs.  Darrah  invited  the  IRS  agents  to 
come  to  her  residence  at  a  time  when  her 
husband  could  be  present.  She  said  she 
would  call  back  and  set  up  a  definite  ap- 
pointment, which  she  did  a  few  days  later. 
By  appointment  the  agents  met  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darrah  at  their  home,  arriving  about 
9:30  ajn.  on  Feb.  15,  1962.  The  subsequent 
Interview  disclosed  changes  were  necessary 
in  the  original  September  1961  affidavit,  and 
it  was  retyped  at  the  Darrah  home. 

After  reading  It  and  discussing  it  with  her 
hvisband,  and  with  her  father  or  his  attor- 
ney, Mrs.  Darrah  signed  the  corrected  af- 
fidavit at  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah,  who  were  pleasant 
and  cordial  during  the  entire  visit  at  their 
home,  served  the  group  coffee  around  the 
noon  hour,  and  did  not  ask  the  agents  to 
leave  or  to  return  at  another  time  Mr.  Darrah 
was  present  the  entire  time.  Neither  agent, 
at  any  time,  atttemped  to  prevent  her  from 
telephoning  her  father  or  anyone  else.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  did  telephone  her  father 
or  hla  attorney. 

The  Reader's  Digest  says  Mr.  Layne  "ulti- 
mately" was  absolved  of  any  wrongdoing.  He 
was  Indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  Feb.  27, 
1964  on  two  counts  charging  Income  tax 
evasion.  His  trial  was  held  In  December  1964, 
and  he  was  acquitted  on  the  day  before 
Christmas    1964.    These    events    took    place 


nearly  three  years  after  the  Interview  with 
Mrs.  Darrah.  The  Beader's  Digest  concludes 
that  Mrs.  Darrah's  unfortunate  nervous 
breakdown  was  directly  caused  by  the  Inter- 
view. 

LEW     M.     WARDEN,     JR..     ALAMEDA,     CALIT. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  attorney 
Lew  M.  Warden,  Jr.  "patiently  an£wered 
questions"  about  his  tax  return  but  refvised 
to  surrender  files  concerning  his  clients, 
which  "an  IRS  agent  demanded."  As  a  result 
IRS  "arbitrarily  disallowed  his  legitimate 
business  deductions  for  three  years,"  seized 
his  bank  account  and  confiscated  his  sail- 
boat, then  "'after  hounding  him  for  33 
months"  suddenly  dropped  all  charges 
against  him. 

These  are  the  facts: 

When  an  examination  of  Mr.  Warden's  t.'>x 
matters  was  begun  in  June  1962,  he  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  his  tax  returns 
and  refused  to  make  his  records  available  to 
the  examining  officer.  The  records  requested 
were  those  relating  only  to  his  personal 
financial  activities  and  his  personal  tax  sit- 
uation, not  as  the  Reader's  Digest  says,  rec- 
ords which  contained  "confidential  informa- 
tion" about  Mr.  Warden's  clients. 

For  over  two  years,  Mr.  Warden  refused 
to  produce  his  business  records  to  verify 
certain  items  on  his  return,  and  twice  refused 
a  conference  to  discuss  his  tax  situation. 
In  order  to  determine  Mr.  Warden's  correct 
tax,  the  IRS  had  to  gather  Information  in- 
dependently to  substantiate  certain  items 
of  expense  claimed  for  the  years  1959,  1960 
and  1961. 

Lacking  Mr.  Warden's  records  to  support 
his  claimed  deductions,  IRS  proposed  certain 
adjustments  calling  for  additional  tax  on 
the  returns  at  issue.  Mr.  Warden  wrote  to 
the  San  Francisco  IRS  office,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  deficiency  findings.  In  a  subsequent 
letter  to  IRS,  Mr.  Warden  concluded  with 
a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  IRS  appeal 
procedure. 

With  the  case  therefore  transferred  to  the 
IRS  Appellate  Division,  Mr.  Warden  ap- 
peared in  April  1963  at  an  Appellate  confer- 
ence, but  again  refused  to  supply  his  busi- 
ness records.  In  December  1963  a  statutory 
notice  of  deficiency  was  Issued,  showing  the 
proposed   adjustments  to   his   returns. 

A  month  earlier,  in  November  1963,  Mr. 
Warden  started  an  action  In  District  Court, 
alleging  that  certain  Individuals  employed 
in  IRS  had  acted  arbitrarily  in  proposing 
certain  deficiencies  in  his  1959,  1960  and 
1961  tax  returns.  The  complaint  further  said 
that  the  defendents  had  schemed  and  con- 
spired to  deprive  him  of  his  constitutional 
rights. 

On  Jan.  8.  1964.  Judge  Zirpoll  dismissed 
Mr.  Warden's  complaint.  The  Court's  find- 
ings Included  the  statement  that  the  acts  of 
IRS  employees  were  undertaken  solely  to 
determine  Mr.  Warden's  correct  tax  for  the 
three  years  in  question,  and  that  none  of 
these  acts  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  him  any  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Warden  filed  an  appeal;  he  subse- 
quently dropped  the  appeal.  In  February 
1964  Mr.  Warden  filed  a  petition  with  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  on  his  Income  tax  deficiency 
for  1959,  1*60,  ajKl  1961. 

At  a  pr^»<flal  conference  In  November 
1964,  Mr^  Warden  gave  the  first  Indication  of 
cooperation  by  Informing  members  of  the 
IRS  Regional  Counsel's  staff  that  he  was  com- 
piling records  to  substantiate  expenses  on 
his  return.  Two  months  later,  in  January 
and  February  1965,  Mr.  Warden  finally  made 
them  available  for  examination  at  bis  place 
of  business. 

With  the  records  thus  available,  it  was  at 
last  determined  that  no  additional  tax  was 
due.  But  this  occurred  only  after  Mr.  War- 
den made  his  records  available,  a  reason- 
able action  which.  If  taken  at  the  time  of 
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nltlal  request  for   them,   might  have 
both  taxpayer  and  government  time 

aoney.  „    ^ 

Reader's  Digest  says  Mr.  Warden  un- 
had  his  bank  account  "seized"  by  the 
which  also  "confiscated  his  sailboat." 
Warden  owed  taxes  reported  by  him 
original   returns.   He   was   seriously 
^ent  In  payment  of  these  taxes;  taxes 
were  not  In  question.  The  Collection 
-„n,  in  activities  entirely  distinct  from 
examination   of  his   tax  returns,  made 
B  efforts  to  collect  tnese  taxes,  aa- 
owed  by  Mr.  Warden.  Only  after  he 
^    to    submit    financial    data    which 
„_.  have  enabled  IRS  to  determine  wheth- 
clllectlon  could  be  deferred,  he  was  in- 
__  In  Jime  1964  that  action  to  collect 
ax  would  be  necessary. 
June  26,  1964.  a  levy  was  served  on  his 
accovmt,   and   on   July    17,    1964,    his 
P^ory  sloop  was  seized  In  the  yacht  har- 
irbere  Mr.  Warden  kept  it  moored.  These 
were  unrelated  to  the  examination 
„,  tax  returfts  and  proposed  additional 
They  took  place  as  part  of  enforcement 
to  collect  taxes  seriously  delinquent 
pbyment. 

Ol  Aug.  4,  1964,  Mr.  Warden  made  full 
pay  nent  on  all  his  existing  tax  liabilities, 
and  his  boat  was  released  to  hUn. 

StXSlNESSMAN      (UNNAMED),     TENNESSEE 

1  ae  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  an  IRS 

age  It  opened  a  taxpayer's  personal  mail  and 

shofced  a   copy   of   a  letter  from   "another 

ixpayer's  wife,  trying  to  ah- 

her  so  that  sET-wiyild  agree  to  Inform 

ags^nst  her  husband. 

1  he  facts  are  these 

1  hla  allegation  Is  substanOaiW  true.  An 
Inv  sstlgatlon  made  by  IRS  at  the  >^rne  of  the 
Inc  dent  which  occurred  on  OctobeKlS,  1962 
coi  firmed  that  the  agent  did  show  a  dppy  of  a 
let  er  to  the  taxpayer's  wife. 

]  RS  neither  authorizes  nor  condones^uch 
coi  duct  on  the  part  of  Its  employees.\lRS 
employees  are  Instructed  never  to  renlove 
frc  m  a  taxpayer's  office  any  records  or  books 
of  iccount  without  the  taxpayer's  permission 
or  due  process  of  law.  The  IRS  Investigation 
rei  ulted  In  disciplinary  acUon  being  taken 
agflnst  the  employee. 

ROGER   LOGAN,    DETROIT,    MICH. 

rhe  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  IRS 
a  apped"  liens  on  the  suburban  Detroit 
heme  of  Roger  Logan  (real  name  not  given 
bj  the  Digest)  simply  because  "It  had  two 
oil  claims  against  someone  with  a  similar 
ni  me." 

The  facta  are  these: 

On  Nov.  8,  1950,  IRS  filed  a  lien  against 

"Roger   Logan"    (note   the   absence   of   a 

niddle  Initial)    of  a  Detroit  street  address 

U  T  unpaid  Income  taxes.  On  March  8,  1961. 

E  IS  filed   a  second  lien   against   the   same 

:ioger     Logan,"     now     living     at     another 

itrolt  street  address,  for  additional  unpaid 

tAxes. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1965.  another  Indl- 
V  dual,  the  one  identified  in  the  Digest  artl- 
c  e  as  "Roger  Logan"  of  suburban  Detroit, 
smght  to  sell  his  home.  This  Individual 
b  »d  a  middle  Initial  which  we  will  call  "X". 
"Eloger  X.  Logan's"  property  title  was  not 
c  eared. 

On  Sept.  1,  1965,  Mrs.  "Roger  X  Logan" 
c  une  to  the  IRS  office  to  clarify  the  matter. 
I  ilsplaylng  cancelled  checks  to  show  that  the 
'  Logans"  had  paid  all  their  taxes,  Mrs. 
'  Logan"  requested  an  immediate  release  of 
1  ae  lien.  IRS  cannot  give  a  release  of  out- 
I  tandlng  liens  untU  It  has  been  determined 
1  hat  tbe  tax  liability  U  satisfied,  and  Mrs. 
'  Logan's"  canceUed  checks  were  not  In  pay- 
I  aent  of  the  tax  covered  by  these  Hens. 

An  IRS  clerk  explained  to  Mrs.  "Logan" 
1  hat  the  IRS  would  check  out  the  matter 
1  lut  that  It  would  take  several  days.  Since 


Mrs  "Logan"  Indicated  that  she  wanted  an 
immediate  release,  the  clerk,  apparently 
assuming  Mrs.  "Logan"  was  the  taxpayer 
named  In  the  liens,  advised  that  the  only 
way  this  could  be  accomplished  would  be 
for  her  to  pay  the  tax  and  then  file  a  claim 
for  refund.  This  Indicates  that  during  the 
discussion  both  the  IRS  clerk  and  Mrs. 
"Logan"  were  unaware  that  a  case  of  mis- 
taken Identity  was  Involved. 

That  same  day  Mrs.  "Logan"  discussed  the 
matter  with  her  attorney.  The  attorney  and 
IRS  were  able  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
the  lien  was  not  against  "Roger  X.  Logan." 

On  Sept.  2,  a  certificate  of  non-attach- 
ment was  prepared  releasing  "Roger  X. 
Logan"  from  the  effects  of  the  lien,  and 
Mrs  -Logan"  was  notified  by  telephone. 
Mrs  "Logan"  or  her  attorney  then  secured 
the  certificate  and  the  title  was  cleared. 

NOEL     SMITH.    TAYLOR,     MO. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  "farmer" 
Noel  Smith  had  his  books  checked  for  mne 
years  without  IRS  telling  him  It  suspected 
"any  significant  Irregularity."  Other  allega- 
tions are  that  Smith's  assets  were  seized,  that 
he  was  presented  with  a  bill  for  over  $501,000 
and  that  IRS  later  decided  he  "actually  owed 
954,573  In  taxes." 
The  facts  are  these: 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  in  reciting  cer- 
tain facts  does  not  give  the  reasons  behind 
the  facts  and  the  full  story  does  not  support 
the  conclusions  drawn  In  the  article. 

Mr.  Smith,  like  any  other  taxpayer  with  a 
large  Income,  a  variety  of  complex  financial 
transactions  and  numerous  business  interests 
has  had  his  returns  examined  nearly  every 
year.  Taxpayers  In  higher  Income  brackets 
have  learned  to  expect  as  routine  an  exami- 
nation of  each  year's  return. 

In  1953  an  examination  was  begun  of  Mr. 
Smith's  1951  and  1952  tax  returns.  Because 
of  apparent  understatement  of  Income  and  a 
lack  of  records,  an  extensive  Investigation 
was  necessary.  Developments  during  the  ex- 
amination extended  the  audit  to  include  the 
years  1946  to  1953.  Mr.  Smith  could  hardly 
have  been  unaware  at  this  point  that  IRS 
suspected  "significant  irregularities." 

In  July,  1956,  while  conferences  were  being 
held  with  Mr.  Smith  or  his  representatives 
to  discuss  the  proposed  tax  adjustments.  IRS 
learned  that  Mr.  Smith  was  attempting  to 
dispose  of  his  principal  holdings,  thus  Jeop- 
ardizing eventual  collection  of  any  tax.  To 
protect  the  Federal  Revenue,  on  Aug.  9.  1956 
noUces  of  Hens  werib  filed  for  a  total  of  8375.- 
688.45.  No  further  collection  enforcement  ac- 
tion was  deemed  necessary  at  that  time. 

In  July,  1957,  IRS  learned  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  transferring  his  assets  to  another  coun- 
try. Thus.  It  became  necessary  to  enforce  col- 
lection by  serving  levies  on  tenant  farmers, 
grain  elevators,  banks  and  life  Insurance 
companies  holding  assets  belonging  to  Mr. 
Smith.  Beginning  In  October  1957  there  were 
a  series  of  court  actions  Initiated  by  Smith 
to  restrain  the  collection  of  his  taxes. 

During  this  period.  3.285  bushels  of  grain 
were  seized  by  IRS  and  sold  to  avoid  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  grain  by  flooding  of  the  storage 
umts.  IRS  agents  were  present  when  the 
grain  was  removed  by  the  purchaser.  There 
Is  no  evidence  of  destruction  of  Mr.  Smith's 
property  by  anyone.  Proceeds  were  credited 
to  Mr.  Smith. 

Ultimately,  in  October,  1960,  It  was  deter- 
mined that  for  the  period  1946-53  additional 
tax  due  totaled  $54,573.11.  Mr.  Smith  paid 
this  amount  together  with  other  taxes  and 
Interest  due  for  1956  and  1957  totaling 
$102,270.32. 

The  reduction  In  tax  was  due  primarily 
to  adjustments  In  inventories  and  cost  basis 
of  real  property.  In  compiling  the  net  worth 
statement  on  which  the  tax  was  based,  the 
IRS  used  the  inventory  and  cost  figures  re- 
ported on  the  tax  returns.  These  amounts 


were  changed  because  Smith  established  that 
the  amounts  previously  reported  on  his  tax 
return  were  not  correct. 

After  settlement  of  the  1946-1953  tax,  an 
examination  was  made  of  the  1956-1959  re- 
turns and  refunds  of  $6,559.47  for  1956  and 
$1,762.01  for  1957  were  made.  These  refunds 
were  based  on  net  operating  loss  carrybacks 
for  1958  and  1959.  A  refund  check  of  $8,321.48 
plus  Interest  was  sent  to  Mr.  Smith  in  Sep- 
tember 1961.  ^       ,„^„ 

Subsequently,  claims  of  $7,820.12  lor  1957 
and  of  $4,834.27  for  1960  were  filed.  These 
claims  were  disallowed  by  the  IRS  and  Mr. 
Smith  filed  suit.  The  case  was  settled  and  a 
refund  allowed  for  the  1957  claim.  A  check 
in  the  amount  of  $9,812.43  covering  refund 
plus  interest  was  Issued  in  March  1965. 

GORDON     W.     WARREN,    RICHLAND,     MO. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  IRS 
agents  demanded  of  Mr.  Warren,  president 
of  a  bank  in  Richland,  Mo.,  the  records  of  a 
depositor  and  that  Mr.  Warren  was  threat- 
ened with  fine  and  imprisonment  If  he  at- 
tempted to  notify  the  depositor. 
The  facts  are  these: 

During  an  examination  of  a  taxpayer's  re- 
turns In  1961  It  became  necessary  to  examine 
records  of  the  Pulaski  Bank.  Two  Revenue 
agents  on  April  13,  1961,  asked  Mr.  Warren 
for  these  records.  Mr.  Warren  asked  first  to 
notify  the  depositor  and  did,  In  fact,  make  a 
telephone  call  to  the  depositor  who  could  not 
be  reached  at  that  time.  Mr.  Warren  declined 
to  supply  the  Information. 

The  agents  cited  their  legal  authority  to 
have  the  informatfbn  and  In  fact  read  to  Mr. 
Warren  the  exact  language  of  the  law  In- 
cluding the  provisions  which  state  the  pen- 
alty for  violation.  Mr.  Warren  was  not  threat- 
ened In  any  way. 

On  May  18,  1961,  IRS  agents  again  visited 
Mr.  Warren;  he  agreed  at  that  time  to  supply 
the  requested  Information.  It  was  actually 
supplied  early  In  June  1961. 

Informing  any  person  of  his  obligations 
and  rights  under  the  law  is  required  of 
Revenue  agents.  They  would  be  remiss  in 
their  duties  not  to  do  so. 


WAITRESS,    RICHLAND,    MO. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  an  IRS 
agent  threatened  to  confiscate  and  "dispose 
of"  a  waitress's  car  unless  she  paid  a  tax  bill 
that  day;  that  only  after  spending  days  get- 
ting a  sworn  affidavit  documenting  deduc- 
tions was  she  able  to  get  IRS  to  admit  the 
bill  wasn't  owed. 
The  facts  are  these: 

Additional  tax  plus  Interest  was  assessed 
on  a  Joint  return  filed  for  1962  by  the  wait- 
ress and  her  husband  after  they  failed  to 
supply  requested  Information  concerning  de- 
pendents claimed  as  exemptions  on  their 
return.  They  were  notified  of  the  assessment 
July  24,  1964,  and  payment  was  requested. 
Additionally,  requests  for  paj-ment  were 
mailed  on  Sept.  29,  1964,  and  Feb.  16,  1965. 
and  a  final  balance  due  letter  was  mailed 
March  16.  1965. 

The  case  was  then  assigned  to  a  Revenue 
officer  on  April  20,  1965.  He  found  no  one 
home  on  May  7  and  June  14,  but  finally 
found  the  taxpayer  at  home  on  July  19.  She 
said  she  would  try  to  borrow  the  money  at 
the  bank  and  bring  her  Ux  return  preparer 
to  the  IRS  office  on  July  21  to  substantiate 
proof  of  the  exemption.  The  appointment 
was  not  kept  by  them. 

On  Sept.  1,  the  Revenue  officer  left  a  note 
at  the  residence  asking  the  ta.xpayers  to 
phone  him.  She  did  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  Sept.  7  but  on  that  day  the  tax 
preparer  was  ill  and  the  meeting  was  post- 
poned until  Sept.  14.  The  Sept.  14  appoint- 
ment was  not  kept. 

Finally  on  Oct.  5.  the  Revenue  officer  filed 
a  lien,  and  notified  the  taxpayers  that  he  was 
prepared  to  seize  their  auto  and  truck.  The 
seizure   was    not   made   when  she  said  she 
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would  try  to  get  a  bank  loan.  While  two 
Revenue  officers  waited  she  arranged  for  the 
loan.  This  was  the  day  described  by  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

Gordon  W.  Warren,  the  bank  president, 
(see  case  above),  said  the  check  would  be 
ninlled  to  arrive  on  Oct.  11.  When  the  check 
did  not  arrive  on  Oct.  12,  the  Revenue  Of- 
ficers went  back  again  to  get  the  check  or 
seize  the  car  and  truck. 

This  time  Mr.  Warren  said  the  check  would 
be  mailed  the  following  day.  It  was  received 
on  Oct.  14,  1966,  nearly  13  months  after  the 
first  notice.  As  part  of  the  loan  agreement 
with  the  bank  the  taxpayer  agreed  to  get 
proof  of  the  exemption  so  a  refund  could 
be  made  and  the  loan  repaid.  Proof  of  the 
exemption  was  provided  and  a  refund 
credited. 

FRED    AND    KATHERINE    TOMLINSON,    RICHLAND, 
MO. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  IRS,  with- 
out warning,  seized  the  bank  account  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tomllnson  for  overdue  taxes.  After 
the  seizure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomllnson  mailed 
a  cancelled  check  to  IRS  proving  they  had 
paid  their  taxes  In  fulL 

These  are  the  facts: 

A  1962  Income  tax  return  filed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tomllnson  erroneously  reflected  a  with- 
holding tax  credit.  Properly  prepared,  the 
return  should  have  claimed  the  credit  as  an 
estimated  tax  payment.  On  July  30,  1964,  IRS 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomllnson  re- 
questing Information  to  assist  In  Identifying 
the  credit  claim.  The  taxpayers  did  not  reply. 

On  Oct.  9.  1964,  the  credit  was  disallowed 
and   the  taxpayers   were   notified   that  thst^ 
assessment  was  made.  A  check  dated  Dec.  23, 
1964,  was  received  in  part  payment  of  the 
additional  taxes. 

On  Jan.  29,  1965,  not  having  received  the 
balance,  the  IRS  office  sent  a  balance  due 
notice.  Again  no  reply  was  received.  A  notice 
of  levy  against  their  bank  swcount  was  served 
by  a  Revenue  Officer  on  March  31,  1065.  Later 
that  day,  the  Revenue  Officer  received  a  call 
from  Gordon  W.  Warren,  president  of  the 
bank,  (see  case  above) ,  saying  he  had  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  IRS  and  proof  that  the  pay- 
ments had  been  made. 

The  Revenue  Officer  agreed  to  release  the 
levy  If  he  could  get  proof  of  payment.  On 
April  6,  1965,  he  received  the  letter  that  had 
been  sent  by  IBS  on  July  30,  1964  (which 
therefore  had  been  received  by  the  taxpayers 
almost  nine  months  earlier) .  There  was  also 
proof  of  payment  made  by  two  checks,  one 
on  Sept.  24,  1963,  and  the  other  on  April  6, 
1964.  The  notice  of  levy  was  released  on 
April  7, 1965. 

JERRT  G.  PFNISTES,  CHICAGO,  UX. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  IRS  at- 
tached Mr.  Pfnlster's  salary  "without  warn- 
ing," and  that  "only  later  would  IRS  give 
him  a  letter  admltOng  that  it  had  made  an 
error  and  he  owed  nothing." 

The  facts  are  these: 

Mr.  Pfnlster  filed  a  Joint  return  for  1965 
without  paying  the  tax  due  on  May  27,  1966. 

On  that  date  IRS  mailed  Mr.  Pfnlster  a 
first  notice  to  which  he  responded  on  July  18, 

1966,  with  a  partial  payment.  Two  more 
months  passed  without  further  pajrment. 

On  Sept.  5,  1966,  the  couple  was  notified  by 
mail  that  their  account  was  being  assigned 
for  collection  due  to  Its  delinquency,  and 
they  responded  with  a  second  partial  pay- 
ment on  Sept.  14,  1966.  There  followed  a 
period  of  five  months,  during  which  time  no 
further  reduction  in  the  balance  took  place, 
despite  repeated  telephone  calls,  letters, 
and  personal  contacts  from  IRS. 

Finally,  In  respoL'se  to  a  call  on  Feb.  10, 

1967,  Mr.  Pfnlster  on  i?ebruary  13  telephoned 
and  agreed  that  he  would  pay  another  partial 
payment  Immediately  and  send  the  balance 
due  on  his  delinquent  tax  account  by  March 


6,  1967.  The  day  after  the  call,  Mr.  Pfnlster 
did  send  another  payment  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  then  In  early  March  he  remitted 
two  separate  payments,  to  cover  the  balance. 
But,  one  of  the  two  payments  was  Inad- 
vertently sent  to  the  vrrong  IRS  office. 

Since  the  collection  office  was  unaware  this 
payment  had  been  made,  it  faced  a  situation 
In  which  Mr.  Pfnlster  apparently  had  disre- 
garded his  own  pledge  of  the  month  before, 
and  IRS  had  no  other  course  of  action  left 
but  to  levy  on  his  salary. 

After  the  Notice  of  Levy  had  been  served, 
Mr.  Pfnlster  on  April  5,  1967,  visited  tbe  IRS. 
presented  canceled  checks.  Including  the 
misdirected  check,  showing  payment  of  his 
delinquent  taxes  In  full,  although  he  still 
owed  some  accrued  Interest.  He  paid  the 
balance  due  and  then  asked  that  his  em- 
ployer be  told  the  reason  for  the  levy  on  his 
salary. 

Immediately  on  learning  the  situation,  IRS 
contacted  the  employer  by  telephone,  offered 
a  verbal  apology  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pfnlster 
and  an  explanation  for  the  service  of  the 
levy.  Mr.  Pfnlster  then  was  given  a  Release 
of  Levy  for  his  employer,  with  a  written  ex- 
planation. These  specific  efforts  were  made 
to  clarify  and  explain  the  service  of  the 
Notice  of  Levy. 

This  Ifi  a  far  cry  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
conclusion  that  "This  callous  disregard  of 
the  rights,  feelings  and  welfare  of  ordinary 
people  goes  on  all  the  time." 

CLAUDE  T.  SALTER,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  Claude 
P.  Salter,  formerly  Chief  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Audit  Division,  was  demoted  because 
.  "he  consistently  said  no"  to  "superiors  who 
asked  special  treatment  for  certain  taxpay- 
ers." The  article  further  alleged  that  IRS 
"tried  to  have  him  declared  imfit  by  ordering 
him  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital" and  Improperly  implying  that  Mr. 
Salter  was  mentally  111. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  voluminous  record  of  a  long  series  of 
hearings  and  appeals  on  Mr.  Salter's  demo- 
tion does  not  Indicate  any  evidence  that  Mi:. 
Salter's  superiors  ever  asked  for  special 
treatment  of  certain  taxpayers  as  alleged 
by  the  Reader's  DlgM*^ 

Over  a  perlo<^^^^Rrs  Mr.  Salter  had 
^Ifhlblted  personfl^HRits  that  made  It  Im- 
possible to  retg^Bolm  in  a  management 
position.  ^^ 

When  Mr.  Salter's  views  were  in  conflict 
with  those  of  his  superiors,  he  expressed  his 
opposition  with  shouting  and  Indiscreet 
language.  As  an  example,  on  Feb.  8,  1963,  he 
was  Informed  that  an  agent  tmder  his  super- 
vision was  to  be  disciplined  because  the  agent 
Improperly  discussed  the  tax  problems  of  one 
taxpayer  In  the  presence  of  another  person 
without  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer.  Mr. 
Salter  objected  vehemently,  iislng  loud  and 
profane  language.  This  was  one  of  a  number 
of  Incidents  In  which  he  displayed  Increas- 
ingly Intemperate  conduct. 

Since  Mr.  Salter  continued  to  behave  In 
this  manner,  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  111  arose.  As  a  routine  matter  he  was  re- 
ferred for  a  complete  checkup  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital.  As  a  result 
of  the  examination  he  was  declared  medically 
fit  for  duty. 

Believing  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  IRS 
required  reassignment  of  Mr.  Salter  to  a  po- 
sition of  less  responsibility,  the  Regional 
Commissioner  In  San  Francisco  transferred 
him  to  a  non-managerial  position  in  the 
Appellate  Division. 

When  Mr.  Salter  was  demoted  in  Septem- 
ber 1964,  his  salary  was  reduced  from  $19,310 
to  $18,580.  His  present  salary  Is  $19,813. 

Mr.  Salter  appealed  this  demotion  to  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  IRS.  After  a  3- 
day  hearing  in  December  1964,  the  regional 
action  was  upheld.  Mr.  Salter  then  appealed 


to  tbe  Regional  Office  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  conducted  a  2-day  hear- 
ing In  July  1965.  His  appeal  was  rejected.  Mr, 
Salter  next  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  Washington  in  October  1965.  This  appeal 
was  rejected  in  March  1966,  That  same  month 
Mr.  Salter  requested  reconsideration  from 
the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  and  this 
was  denied. 

DONALD  R.  LORD,  DEDRAM,  MASS. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  "three 
IRS  agents  pushed  past"  Mr.  Donald  R.  Lord, 
when  he  answered  a  knock  at  his  door  "one 
Saturday  morning,  still  in  his  pajamas." 
After  confiscating  boxes  of  papers,  and 
"threatening  him  with  a  Jail  sentence  If  he 
resisted,"  they  left  and  subsequently 
"hounded"  his  relatives  and  "even  tried  to 
question  his  88-year-old  grandmother." 

The  facts  are  these: 

On  a  Wednesday  at  10:15  a.m.,  having 
made  an  advance  appointment  with  Mr.  Lord 
(not  a  surprise  visit  as  Reader's  Digest  Im- 
plies) ,  three  IRS  agents  arrived  at  his  house, 
and  Mr.  Lord  fully  clothed  (not  In  hla  pa- 
Jamas)    admitted  the  agents. 

Mr.  Lord  is  the  son  of  a  deceased  account- 
ant for  a  taxpayer  under  investigation  at 
that  time.  The  agents  sat  at  Mr.  Lord's 
kitchen  table,  inasmuch  as  he  voluntarily 
produced  the  records  they  wanted  to  exam- 
ine. Mr.  Lord  had  no  office  since  he  Is  em- 
ployed elsewhere  and  his  father's  records 
were  at  the  house.  The  agents  Inventoried 
the  records,  then  removed  them  with  author- 
ity of  a  summons  given  to  Mr.  Lord.  At  no 
time  was  Mr.  Lord  threatened  with  a  Jail 
sentence  If  he  resisted. 

The  Reader's  Digest  says  "soon  thereafter, 
a  neighbor  phoned"  reporting  that  agents 
had  been  there  that  day  asking  questions 
"about  you."  The  neighbor  who  phoned  was 
Mr.  Lord's  mother,  wife  of  the  deceased  ac- 
countant, and  the  time  was  about  8  months 
later. 

On  that  occasion  and  later,  still  seeking 
additional  records  In  the  principal  case.  IRS 
agents  contacted  Mr.  Lord's  relatives.  There 
was  no  "hounding"  of  anybody  by  anybody. 
Mr.  Lord's  mother  had  made  It  known  that 
her  deceased  husband's  sister.  Miss  Marie  A. 
Lord,  had  certain  of  Lord's  records.  By  pre- 
arranged appointment  with  Miss  Lord  and  at 
her  invitation,  an  agent  called  at  her  home. 
Miss  Lord's  aged  mother  was  In  the  house, 
but  was  at  no  time  questioned. 

IRS  agents  did  contact  the  deceased  Mr. 
Lord's  bank,  to  obtain  records  of  financial 
transactions  between  himself  and  the  tax- 
payer under  Investigation.  This  Is  not  un- 
usual  procedure    under   the   circumstances. 

The  taxpayer  who  was  being  Investigated 
and  whose  records  were  Involved  was  repre- 
sented by  attorney  Lawrence  CDonnell,  also 
discussed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  article. 

LAWRENCE    O'DONNELi,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  account- 
ant Donald  R.  Lord  had  engaged  "a  distin- 
guished Boston  lawyer,"  Lawrence  O'Donnell, 
who  was  "suddenly"  subject  to  hostile  IRS 
examination  Including  questioning  of  medi- 
cal expenses  for  operations,  and  who  finally, 
in  court,  proved  IRS  was  "in  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  the  court  order." 

These  are  the  facts: 

Mr.  O'Donnell's  Income  tax  returns  for  the 
years  1962  and  1963  were  being  audited.  He 
sought  through  the  courts  to  prevent  the 
audits.  On  Jan.  25,  1966,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  denied  his  request.  Mr.  O'Donnell  ap- 
pealed. Here  is  what  Federal  Judge  Coffin  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  said  on  July  11. 
1966: 

"Appellant's  (O'Donnell's)  1962  return  was 
chosen  for  examination  because  of  a  large 
bank  deposit  consisting  mostly  of  bills  of 
$100  or  more.  His  1963  return  was  chosen  for 
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audit  by  an  agent  who  had  no  knowledge  of 

the  p  lor  selection.  a»  the  result  of  a  routine 
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Co  icemlng  "arrogant  contempt"  of  court, 

.  I  eader's  Digest  alleges  the  Federal  Court 

B<  Bton  ruled  "seizure  of  the  business  rec- 

:ompletely  lUegal  .  .  ."  but  In  that  case, 

DUti  let  Court  Judge  Wyzanskl  on  AprU  13, 

15,  ruled  as  follows: 

D  S  U  not  m  contempt  ...  I  dismiss  tne 

on  with  respect  to  civil  contempt  as 

as  with  respect  to  criminal  contempt. 

r^leral  Judge  A.  J.  JuUan  told  the  rest 

the  story  In  his  ruling  on  the  first  or  a 

I  of  legal  actions  pertaining  to  records 

tax  client  of  J4r.  O'Donnell. 

OTtonnell-s   tax  cUent,   convicted   on 

7    1967   of  tax  evasion  of  $40,425.  was 

«a(^  to"  a  6-year   JaU  term  and  fined 

( 00    The  records,   legitimately   obtained 

J  prll  18    19«3,  from  Blr.  Donald  B.  Lord 

case  above)   by  IRS  agents,  were  taken 

IKS  by  Mr.  O'DonneU  In  defiance  of  a 

cou^t  order.  ,„„    c 

that  case.  Judge  Julian  ruled  on  Jan.  5. 
«.,  as  follows : 

"  -bin  conduct  of  respondent  OTJonnell  .  .  . 
uted   contempt   of    court.   ThU   con- 
persisted   from   Aug.   25,    1965.   until 
28    1965,  when  the  records  were  de- 
to  the  Clerk  of  this  Court.  I  find  the 
OTXJnnell  .  .  .  guilty    of    civil 

luujuiH"  o^  court. 

Crciat  Coiut  Judge  Coffin,  to  whom  Mr. 
tell  appealed  on   July    11,    1966.   sus- 
ucM  the  lower  court  and  said: 
■The  district  court  in  Its  opinion  dated 
6     1966.   ably   set   forth   both    factual 
and    legal    conclusions.    Its    order 
«i~    appellant    (OTtonnell)    guilty    of 
,  contempt  and  ordered  that  the  records 
lontroversy  be  made  available  to  the  In- 
Bevenue   Service   for   purposes   of    a 
t  and   unhindered   examination   for 
_  of  forty-five  days." 
■HB  Judge  continued: 
The  order,  which  appellant   (ODonne  1) 
been  fovmd  below  to  have  wUfully  dls- 
l    was  one  link  In  a  lengthy  chain  of 
„v-'ln  connection  with  an  investigation 
the  tax  liability  of    (names  of  the  tax 
cU  mts.)  It  was  preceded  by  summonses,  re- 
tuj  al  to  produce,  challenges  to  their  legal- 
petition  for  enforcement,  a  prior  oroer 
»nforcement.  appeal,  affirmance  on  appeal, 
denial  of  a  stay  of  enforcement  by  a 
•jt'eme  Court  Justice.  .  ." 
The  district  court  found  these  reasons 
e  ones  advanced  by  Mr.   O'DonneU.  .  . ) 
be  spurious   and  mere  pretexts  for  the 
of  the  records.  The  real  reason  for 
removal  .  .  .  was  to  prevent  the  comple- 
of  the  examination  and  to  impede  and 
the  investigation  of  tax  clients  tax 
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WKBB    *    KNAPP,    nfC. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleges  that  IRS  al- 
lowed the  real  estate  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp 
to  pile  up  tax  debts  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  and  then  wrote  off  $26  million  as  un- 
collectible. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp  U  a  huge  real 
estate  complex  whose  affairs  are  Involved 
and  Intricately  Interwoven  through  a  number 
of  corporations  and  Joint  ventures. 

The  tax  law  permits  certain  "carryover' 
and  "carryback"  tax  adjustments  so  that 
financial  activities  In  one  tax  year  may  be  re- 
flected in  tax  returns  of  other  years.  Con- 
sequently. It  Is  a  practical  necessity  for  IRS 
to  audit  very  large  corporations  for  as  many 
as  ten  tax  years  at  a  time. 

This  enormous  complexity  In  corporate 
transactions  and  in  the  tax  laws  explains  an 
accumulation  of  tax  debts.  The  audit  takes 
time;    counter-argument    and    appeals    take 

time.  . 

In  audits  on  the  Webb  &  Knapp  case,  ad- 
ditional taxes  and  Interest  totaling  $27  mil- 
lion were  found  for  the  years  1952  through 
1959  and  were  assessed  on  Nov.  16,  1965.  IRS 
records  show  that  the  additional  taxes  were 
due  to  accounting  technicalities  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  audit  and  were  not 
attributable  to  evasive  reporting  by  Webb  & 
Knapp  or  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  IRS 
to  collect  taxes  known  to  be  delinquent.  A 
substantial  portion  of  these  additional  taxes 
are  in  dispute  and  the  cases  are  pending  in 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  Manhattan 
approved  a  petition  for  reorganization  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  for  Webb  &  Knapp  on 
May  18,  1965.  ^  _     ^    »u. 

In  December  1965.  IRS  was  advised  the 
assets  in  the  Webb  &  Knapp  estate  at  that 
time  were  approximately  $2  million.  No  pos- 
slblUty  of  collecUng  the  taxes  appeared 
likely. 

IRS  wrote  off  as  uncollectible  almost  $26 
million.  ThU  Is  an  adminlstraUve  action 
which  means  that  there  are  no  assets  or 
prospects  of  assets  from  which  to  collect.  The 
tax  UabUlty  Is  not  discharged  by  the  "write- 
off." 

One  account,  larger  than  any  anticipated 
payment,  has  been  held  open  for  the  appli- 
cation of  any  funds  obUined  through  the 
reorganization. 


Thus,  the  six  corporations  admittedly  still 
owe  the  government  some  $23  million.  This 
debt  Is  outstanding,  and  the  government 
may  seize  any  corporate  assets  discovered  In 
the  U.  8.  m  the  futur*^ 

LAWRENCE  L.  CAIXANAN,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  case  of  Lawrence  L.  Callanan  Is  cited 
by  the  Reader's  Digest  as  an  example  of 
"double  standard"  treatment.  In  which  he 
was  treated  "quite  differently"  from  some 
taxpayers  because  he  and  his  union  lieu- 
tenant contributed  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  article  says  that  the  "IRS  settled  his 
unpaid  tax  debt  of  $40,219.84  for  a  token 
$17,000." 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  whole  story,  which  could  have  been 
ascertained  by  checking  with  Mr.  Callanan. 
his  lawyer  or  accountant.  Is  that  IBS  col- 
lected the  full  tax  and  Interest  from  Mr. 
Callanan  In  a  series  of  payments,  the  first  of 
which  was  for  $17,000. 

In  1964.  some  time  after  Mr.  Callanan  had 
been  released  from  prison.  IRS  moved  to  col- 
lect outstanding  taxes  owed  by  him  for  the 
years  1950  through  1954  In  the  amount  of 
$40,219.84  which  Included  taxes,  penalties, 
and  Interest. 

On  April  30,  1964.  IBS  collected  $17,058.65. 
(Mr.  Callanan  obtained  this  money  by  get- 
ting a  mortgage  on  his  Jointly-owned  home 
and  borrowing  the  balance.  This  payment 
was  greater  than  the  forced-sale  value  of 
any  assets  IRS  might  have  seized.) 

At  the  same  time,  and  In  accordance  with 
long-estabUshed  IRS  procedures,  a  collateral 
agreement  was  entered  Into  providing  for 
payment  of  the  balance.  (Previous  attempts 
to  reach  agreement  on  Aug.  2,  1960.  and  Sept. 
20.  1962.  submitted  by  Mr.  Callanan's  lawyers 
were  rejected  by  IRS  as  being  Inadequate.) 

Contrary  to  the  article's  statement  of  a 
total  payment  of  $17,000,  Mr.  Callanan.  In 
accordance  with  the  collateral  agreement, 
paid  $3,586.14  on  May  18.  1966,  and  on  Oct. 
25  1966,  paid  the  final  balance  of  $10,138.09 
in  taxes  and  penalties  and  $11,874.36  In  In- 
terest to  the  date  of  the  payment. 

Instead  of  settling  his  tax.  debt  for  $17,000 
as  the  Reader's  Digest  said,  he  was  required 
to  pay  the  full  $40,219.84  plus  $2,437.40  In 
additional  Interest. 
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me  Reader's  Digest  said  Mr.  O'DonneU 
proved  "with  testimony  of  one  agent  who 
reilgned  in  disgust"  lUegal  use  by  IRS  of 
tt  e  tax  records. 

Regarding  this  testimony  by  the  ex-agent. 
Fderal  Judge  Andrew  Caffrey  on  April  7. 
19B7.  said:  „ 

Former  Revenue  Agent  Donald  Toung 
le^t  hU  employment  at  IRS  to  take  the  poel- 
tl  m  at  the  dog  track  because  his  superiors 
di  nled  him  a  promotion  to  which  he  felt 
h  I  WM  entitled." 

In   this   opinion.    Judge    Caffrey    further 

"On  direct  examination  Mr.  Young  testl- 
flfed  glibly  as  to  minute  details  of  conduct 
tiat  occurred  approximately  five  years  prior 
the  date  he  testified.  ...  On  cross  exam- 
ination his  manner  was  markedly  different, 
even  more  different  when  queried  by 
Court  at  the  conclusion  of  re-dlject  and 
cross-examination. " 


aid 

t  \t 
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AMERICAN    SHIPPING    COMPANIES.    NEW    YORK 
STAVROS  NIARCH03 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  "similarly" 
to  its  handling  of  the  tax  matters  concern- 
ing Webb  &  Knapp.  IRS  "last  year  wrote  off 
as  'uncollectible'  a  tax  bill  of  more  than  $23 
million"  owed  by  six  shipping  companies 
controlled  by  Mr.  Stavros  Nlarchos. 

The  facts  are  these: 

That  Reader's  Digest  Is  as  wrong  about  this 
situation  as  It  was  about  Webb  &  Knapp, 
and  furthermore  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  two  situations. 

First,  no  claims  for  taxes  have  ever  been 
made  against  Mr.  Nlarchos  as  an  individual. 
Mr.  Nlarchos  owned  or  controlled  six  Ameri- 
can corporations,  which  owed  about  $17  mil- 
lion in  Federal  taxes  plus  Interest.  These 
taxes  were  based  on  the  governments  con- 
tention that  income  of  certain  of  the  U.  S. 
corporations  was  Improperly  diverted  to  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations  chartering  and  sub- 
chartertng  seagoing  vesseU.  These  Uxes  are 
not  written  off  as  uncollectible. 

The  government  was  unable  to  collect 
these  taxes.  Paced  with  an  imminent  expira- 
tion of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  collec- 
tion, IRS  In  1962  went  to  court  to  get  a 
Judgment  against  the  corporations  for  $17 
million  plus  Interest.  As  a  result  of  thU 
action,  the  court  In  April  1966  granted  Judg- 
ments totalUng  $25  mllUon.  To  date,  the  gov- 
ernment has  received  $1,501,022.27  in  return 
for  not  seizing  assets  worth  far  less  than 
this. 


MAJOR  NATO  REFORM  NEEDED 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Hlinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Repuiilican  committee  on  western  al- 
liances urges  a  reexamination  of  the 
validity  and  objectives  of  the  NATO  al- 

ll£tIlC6. 

In  a  statement  today,  prepared  by  a 
team  consisting  of  Representatives  Sey- 
MOtTR  Halpern  and  Marvin  Esch,  the 
committee  observed: 

The  problems  which  confront  NATO  .  .  . 
are  political  In  nature.  ...  If  the  alliance 
ts  to  be  preserved,  these  must  remain  rea- 
sonably well  aligned  and  keyed  to  changing 
conditions,  within  and  outside  of  the  NATO 
region. 

It  suggested  that  in  the  reevaluation 
process  such  questions  be  considered 
as — 

Is  NATO  .  .  .  realistically  answering  pres- 
ent and  future  security  needs?  Should  the 
treaty  ...  be  revised  or  redrafted  In  light 


of  developments  which  have  taken  place 
since  Its  Inception?  In  what  manner  should 
the  burden  and  responsibility  for  nuclear 
deterance  be  borne?  and.  How  do  the  other 
members  visualize  NATO  and  In  what  way 
do  they  feel  It  can  or  should  be  strengthened? 

The  comprehensive  reassessment  pro- 
posed in  this  statement  represents  in  our 
opinion  the  only  feasible  solution  to  the 
NATO  crisis.  No  action  short  of  these 
proposals  can  re-establish  the  "essential 
relevance  in  dealing  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  its  membership,"  which  is  so 
lacking  in  the  alliance  and  such  a  large 
contributor  to  NATO  decay. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  are  Representatives 
E.  Ross  Adair,  William  O.  Cowger,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  William  S.  Mailliard, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Alexander  Pirnie, 
Albert  H.  Quie,  William  V.  Roth,  Her- 
man Schneebeli,  Charles  W.  Whalen. 
Jr.,  and  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  fol- 
lows: 

The  Rebuilding  or  NATO 

The  vrithdrawal  of  Prance  from  the  com- 
mand structure  constitutes  the  most  dramat- 
ic and  unnerving  spectacle  of  the  long  NATO 
crisis.  To  deflate  the  blow  and  reassert  estab- 
lished policy,  working  organs  of  NATO  have 
been  transferred  from  French  soil  and.  at 
the  Instigation  of  Washington,  the  so-called 
McNamara  Committee  was  launched  to  give 
some  Europeans  a  closed-door  education  in 
American  nuclear  strategy. 

In  two  previous  statements,  we  explored 
the  nature  of  the  NATO  dilemma  and  at- 
tempted to  Identify  major  Influences  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  Alliance.'  Excluding  for 
the  moment  the  neglect  and  crude  methoj- 
ologry  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration,  most  of  these  Influences  can- 
not be  shunted  aside  as  mere  transitory,  mi- 
nor Indulgences  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
allies  and  outside  powers.  NATO  Is  at  a  criti- 
cal crossroads,  reflecting  the  state  of  Inter- 
allied diplomacy  and  world-wide  political 
change. 

For  this  reason,  the  concept  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  Its  validity  and  objectives, 
should  be  undergoing  the  most  profound  re- 
examination. Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Thus  far  the  "Atlantic  Debate"  Is  ex- 
clusively centered  In  the  Congress  and  among 
troubled  private  observers.  There  is  no  Indi- 
cation that  the  present  administration,  rec- 
ognizing the  seriousness  of  the  NATO  prob- 
lem and  allied  relations  generally.  Is  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  searching  assessment 
which  must  precede  a  revltallzatlon  of  At- 
lantic Institutions.  The  paucity  of  official 
thought  and  action  In  this  crucial  area  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  Alliance. 
Judging  from  the  record,  what  discussion  has 
evolved  within  the  Executive  Branch  Is  large- 
ly piecemeal,  unevenly  responsive  to  annoy- 
ing manifestations  of  NATO  discord,  sub- 
servient to  entrenched  attitudes  and  protec- 
tive of  all  the  familiar  NATO  cUchea. 

We  propose,  therefore,  as  a  first  and  es- 
sential step,  that  the  government  undertake 
a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  NATO  situation, 
with  a  view  toward  developing  a  more  realis- 
tic and  meaningful  policy  toward  NATO  and 
Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Euro- 
pean states  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
forward,  collectively,  with  proposals  for  Im- 
proving allied  diplomacy  and  for  recasting 
NATO  In  a  maimer  that  meets  their  Inter- 
ests and  concerns. 

We  are  convinced  that  existing  and  still 
developing  obstacles  to  allied  unity  cannot 


»  Statements,  dated  June  13,  1967.  and  July 
5,  1967,  House  Republican  Committee  on 
Western  Alliances. 


be  overcome  without  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal will,  from  all  member  governments  at 
the  highest  levels.  The  problems  which  con- 
front NATO,  as  an  institution  for  allied  co- 
operation, are  political  in  nature.  NATO  is 
primarily  a  military  alliance,  but  the  credi- 
bility of  collective  self-defense  depends  al- 
ways upon  the  political  interests  of  the  mem- 
ber states.  If  the  Alliance  Is  to  be  preserved, 
these  must  remain  reasonably  well  aligned 
and  keyed  to  changing  conditions,  within 
and  outside  of  the  NATO  region.  The  Ameri- 
can disregard  of  NATO  has  served  dramati- 
cally to  weaken  the  common  interest. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  present 
inner-NATO  inquiry,  proposed  by  Belgium, 
vyill  accomplish,  though  one  should  not  mini- 
mize its  potential.  However,  its  tasks  may  be 
circumscribed  because  it  is  not  a  high-level 
undertaking  to  which  the  governments,  for- 
mally and  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
have  committed  themselves.  Its  preliminary 
recommendations,  to  be  debated  by  the  Min- 
isterial Council  in  December.  1967,  may  con- 
stitute merely  a  compromised  holding  ac- 
tion, by  realJlrmlng  the  Soviet  threat  and 
suggesting  some  institutional  rearrange- 
ments, and  ignoring  the  potent  political 
problems. 

Nevertheless,  as  indicated  in  the  Council 
resolution,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  Is  broad, 
and  In  order  not  to  prejudice  or  Injure  its 
potential  value,  the  re-evaluatlon  which  we 
here  recommend  should  proceed  In  liaison 
vrith  the  inquiry  or  await  its  December  con- 
clusions. 

The  re-evaluation  which  we  recommend 
for  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  concur- 
rent with  or  In  consequence  of  the  NATO- 
born  study,  and  which  must  lead  to  multi- 
lateral discussions,  should  address  Itself  to 
such  questions  as: 

Is  NATO,  as  militarily  organized,  realisti- 
cally answering  present  and  future  security 
needs? 

Fundamentally,  Is  the  Organization  and  Its 
military  policy  a  hindrance  in  achieving  se- 
curity in  central  Europe,  German  reunlflca- 
tlon,  and  other  political  objectives? 

Should  the  treaty,  or  any  of  Its  articles, 
be  revised  or  redrafted  In  light  of  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  since  Its 
Inception? 

In  what  manner  should  the  burden  and 
responsibility  for  nuclear  deterence  be  born? 
Should  NATO  be  equipped  to  harmonize 
other  major  areas  of  policy  besides  the  mili- 
tary, such  as  Eaist-West  relations,  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  International 
monetary  questions? 

And  most  significantly:  how  do  the  other 
members  visualize  NATO  and  In  what  way 
do  they  feel  It  can  or  should  be  strength- 
ened? 

We  stress  that  by  1969,  parties  may  with- 
draw from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  under 
Article  13;  although  It  Is  at  present  incon- 
ceivable that  any  member  state — even 
France — would  exercise  this  option.  The  ap- 
proaching end  to  this  contractual  period 
provldeo  a  convenient  Interval  to  Initiate 
Immediately  a  planned  and  coordinated  in- 
terallied review.  Following  this  review,  we 
recommend  a  meeting  of  Chiefs  of  State  to 
approve  and  announce  the  results. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  due. 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning, 
the  re-bulldlng  program  depended  upon  Eu- 
ropean Initiative  and  will.  Jointly  effec- 
tuated. We  believe  that  European  Initiative 
and  will  must  again  be  activated  In  order 
to  strengthen  and  modernize  Institutions  of 
allied  cooperation,  such  as  NATO.  This  will 
help,  at  the  earliest  stage,  to  correct  the 
psychology  and  reality  of  Imbalance,  brought 
about  by  American  power  and  predominance. 
On  previous  occasions,  we  have  emphasized 
this  Imbalance  as  being  one  of  the  most 
damaging  causes  of  the  NATO  decline.  It 
discourages  the  European  governments 
from  making   solid   contributions  to  allied 


defense,  in  their  own  behalf;  It  Is  an  anach- 
ronism, despite  American  power,  in  that 
the  European  states  have  regained  their  self- 
respect  and  viability;  it  has  promoted  among 
Europeans  a  curious  ambivalence  toward 
NATO:  on  the  one  hand,  a  resentment  of 
American  hegemony,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
an  unhealthy  resignation  to  playing  a  rit- 
ualistic or  minor  role,  due  to  the  accepted 
power  realities. 

Manifestly,  the  study  we  proposed  must 
come  to  grips  with  this  disequilibrium  and, 
insofar  as  possible,  suggest  means  of  over- 
coming it  and  developing  a  truly  European 
role  In  Alliance  politics.  To  rectify  this  sit- 
uation, and  meet  other  dilemmas  of  the 
NATO  crisis,  we  wish  to  set  forth  additional 
recommendations  of  a  more  concrete  nature, 
which  hopefully  will  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent Atlantic  discussion  and  spur  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sary action. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  technological  gap 
and  bring  about  genuine  European  partici- 
pation in  matters  of  strategy  and  nuclear 
defense,  we  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent,  working  NATO  body  where  these 
Issues  can  be  debated  and  Jointly  resolved 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  object  Is  not  merely  to  make  the  Eu- 
ropeans conversant  In  nuclear  affairs  and 
keep  them  abreast  of  changing  American 
doctrine,  although  this  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
presently  encompasses  the  work  of  the  Mc- 
Namara Committee.  Americans  complain 
that  Europe  is  Ignorant  of  these  matters, 
which  must  therefore  be  handled  exclusively 
by  the  United  States,  which  owns  both  the 
nuclear  punch  and  all  the  expertise. 

This  Is  why  the  Alliance  serves  only  to 
orchestrate  American  planning  and  strategic 
concepts,  reinforcing  the  sharp  Imbalance  of 
responsibility. 

Thus,  we  must  create  the  facilities  for  co- 
determination  within  the  AUlance.  What 
must  emerge  Is  a  European  capability  to 
contribute  to  nuclear  defense  of  the  NATO 
area,  a  process  whereby  concepts  for  Euro- 
pean defense  and  Atlantic  security  fiow  from 
Europe  as  well  as  from  Washington.  It  Is 
time  to  openly  encourage  our  allies  to  formu- 
late, In  reply  to  their  own  conceived  Inter- 
ests, a  workable  format  for  continuing  close, 
Atlantic  military  cooperation. 

The  proposed  strategy  council  must  have 
the  benefit  of  expert  staff,  and  European 
members  must  have  access  to  American  nu- 
clear planning  Information.  This  does  not 
require  that  the  United  States  relinquish 
control  over  strategic  armaments,  and  their 
employment.  Rather,  It  means  rearing  a 
European  awareness  and  sophistication  suf- 
ficient to  earn  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  evolution  of  deterrent  doctrine  for  the 
Atlantic  area,  and  hence  the  capacity  to 
Judge  and  propose  as  an  Intellectual  peer. 

For  Instance,  the  European  states  should 
w«lgh  the  sultablUty  of  a  cooperatively- 
owned  nuclear  capability  on  the  continent, 
assigned  to  NATO. 

Why  should  it  be  America  which,  having 
monopolized  the  means  of  nuclear  defense, 
also  appropriates  all  direction  In  the  common 
Interest?  The  only  serious  proposal  of  recent 
date,  the  multilateral  force,  was  an  American 
concept. 

Suggestions  for  a  European  Nuclear  Force 
have  been  voiced  over  a  prolonged  period, 
vrt th  no  conclusive  results. 

Would  such  a  contingent  be  redundant, 
too  costly,  or  politically  unwise? 

Does  the  existing  American  formula,  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons  at  some  stage  in 
case  of  war  on  the  continent,  legitimately 
answer  European  security  needs,  now  and  In 
the  future? 

These  are  questions  not  only  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  equally  for  the  other  NATO 
members,  whose  territorial  Integrity  may  be 
primarily  at  stake. 

Hence,   NATO  must  serve   as  the  format 
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by  an  agent  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
lor  selection,  as  the  result  of  a  routine 
itlon  of  a  block  of  retvirns,  where 
deductions  for  medical  expenses  and 
C  reporting  of  bvjslneas  Income  and 
Indicated   the    desirability    of 


ufx^^^^-a  'arrogant  contempt"  of  court, 
1  leader's  Digest  alleges  the  Federal  Court 
»ton  ruled  "seizure  of  the  business  rec- 
completely  lUegal  .  .  ."  but  In  that  case. 
Let  Court  Judge  Wyzanskl  on  AprU  13, 
ruled  as  follows: 

Is  not  In  contempt  ...  I  dismiss  the 

.„a  with  respect  to  civil  contempt  as 

as  with  respect  to  criminal  contempt." 

ral  Judge  A.  J.  Julian  told  the  rest 

story  In  his  riUlng  on  the  first  of  a 

.  of  legal  actions  pertaining  to  records 

tax  cUent  of  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

O'Donnell's   tax  client,   convicted   on 

7    1967   of  tax  evasion  of  $40,425,  was 

-,aced  to  a  5-year  jaU  term  and  fined 

(00    The  records,   legitimately   obtained 

'  iprll  18,  1962,  from  Mr.  Donald  R.  Lord 

case  above)  by  IRS  agents,  were  taken 

IBS  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  In  defiance  of  a 

,  order.  ,       , 

that  case.  Judge  Julian  ruled  on  Jan.  5, 

,J,  as  follows: 

"  Tie  conduct  of  respondent  CDonneU  .  .  . 

uted   contempt   of    court.   This   con- 

„   pAslflted  from   Aug.   25.    1965,   until 

',    28,   1965,  when  the  records  were  de- 

to  the  Clerk  of  this  Court.  I  find  the 

O'Donnell  .  .  .  guilty    of    civil 

Lm,^^i^t>'  of  court. 

C  Ircult  Court  Judge  Coffin,  to  whom  Mr. 
OTonnell  appealed  on  July   11,  1966.  sus- 
j  led  the  lower  court  and  said: 
The  district  court  In  Its  opinion  dated 
6     1966,    ably   set   forth   both   factual 
and    legal    conclusions.    Its    order 
iKea   appellant    (OTtonneU)    guilty   of 
„  contempt  and  ordered  that  the  records 
•ontroversy  be  made  available  to  the  In- 
Revenue   Service   for   purposes   of    a 
B  and  unhindered  examination  for 
_  of  forty-five  days." 
«uc  Judge  continued: 
•The  order,  which  appellant   (ODonnell) 
been  found  below  to  have  wUfuUy  dls- 
was  one  link  in  a  lengthy  chain  of 
u«'ln  cormectlon  with  an  investigation 
the  tax  UabUlty  of    (names  of  the  tax 
a  )  It  was  preceded  by  summonses,  re- 
j.  to  produce,  challenges  to  their  legal- 
petltlon  for  enforcement,  a  prior  order 
enforcement,  appeal,  affirmance  on  appeal, 
denial  of  a  stay   of  enforcement  by  a 
ji'eme  Court  Justice.  .  ." 
The  district   court   found  these  reasons 
le  onea  advanced  by  Mr.   O'Donnell.  .  .) 
be  spurloxis  and  mere   pretexts  for   the 
oval  of  the  records.  The  real  reason  for 
um:  removal  .  .  .  was  to  prevent  the  comple- 
tl«  n  of  the  examination  and  to  Impede  and 
ol  struct  the  Investigation  of  tax  clients  tax 

lli  blllty." 

rhe  Reader's  Digest  said  Mr.  O'Donnell 
pioved  "with  testimony  of  one  agent  who 
reilgned  In  disgust"  lUegal  use  by  IRS  of 
e  tax  records. 

Regarding  this  testimony  by  the  ex-agent, 

F  deral   Judge  Andrew   Caffrey  on  April   7, 

17,  said:  _ 

■Former    Revenue    Agent    Donald    Young 

hlfl  employment  at  IRS  to  take  the  posl- 

at  the  dog  track  because  his  superiors 

denied  him  a  promotion  to  which  he  felt 

s  entitled." 

In   this    opinion.   Judge   CalTrey    further 
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On  direct  examination  Mr.  Young  testl- 
fikl  glibly  as  to  minute  details  of  conduct 
t  lat  occurred  approximately  five  years  prior 
t  (  the  date  he  testified.  ...  On  cross  exam- 
Ij  latlon  bis  manner  was  markedly  different, 
a  Id  even  more  different  when  queried  by 
t  te  Covirt  at  the  conclusion  of  re- direct  and 
ri-cross-examlnatlon." 


WEBB    *    KM  AFP,    nfC. 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleges  that  IRS  al- 
lowed the  real  eetate  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp 
to  pile  up  tax  debts  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  and  then  wrote  off  $26  million  as  un- 
collectible. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp  Is  a  huge  real 
estate  complex  whose  affairs  are  Involved 
and  Intricately  Interwoven  through  a  number 
of  corporations  and  Joint  ventures. 

The  tax  law  permits  certain  "carryover" 
and  "carryback"  tax  adjustments  so  that 
financial  activities  in  one  tax  year  may  be  re- 
flected In  tax  returns  of  other  years.  Con- 
sequently. It  Is  a  practical  necessity  for  IRS 
to  audit  very  large  corporations  for  as  many 
as  ten  tax  years  at  a  time. 

This  enormous  complexity  In  corporate 
transactions  and  In  the  tax  laws  explains  an 
accumulation  of  tax  debts.  The  audit  takes 
time;  counter-argument  and  appeals  take 
time. 

In  audits  on  the  Webb  &  Knapp  case,  ad- 
ditional taxes  and  Interest  totaling  $27  mil- 
lion were  found  for  the  years  1952  through 
1959  and  were  assessed  on  Nov.  16,  1965.  IRS 
records  show  that  the  additional  taxes  were 
due  to  accounting  technicalities  developed 
during  the  course  of  the  audit  and  were  not 
attributable  to  evasive  reporting  by  Webb  & 
Knapp  or  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  IRS 
to  coUect  taxes  known  to  be  delinquent.  A 
substantial  portion  of  these  additional  taxes 
are  In  dispute  and  the  cases  are  pending  in 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  Manhattan 
approved  a  petition  for  reorganization  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  for  Webb  &  Knapp  on 
May  18,  1965. 

In  December  1965.  IRS  was  advised  the 
assets  m  the  Webb  &  Knapp  estate  at  that 
time  were  approximately  $2  million.  No  pos- 
BlblUty  of  collecting  the  taxes  appeared 
likely. 

IRS  wrote  off  as  uncollectible  almost  $26 
million.  This  Is  an  administrative  action 
which  means  that  there  are  no  assets  or 
prospecU  of  assets  from  which  to  coUect.  The 
tax  liability  Is  not  discharged  by  the  "VBTlte- 
ofl." 

One  account,  larger  than  any  anticipated 
payment,  has  been  held  open  for  the  appli- 
cation of  any  funds  obtained  through  the 
reorganization. 

AMERICAN    SHIPPING    COMPANrES.    NEW    YORK 
STAVROS  N1ABCH03 

The  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  "similarly" 
to  Its  handling  of  the  tax  matters  concern- 
ing Webb  &  Knapp,  IRS  "last  year  wrote  off 
as  'uncollectible'  a  tax  bill  of  more  than  $23 
million"  owed  by  six  shipping  companies 
controlled  by  Mr.  Stavros  Nlarchos. 

The  facts  are  these: 

That  Reader's  Digest  Is  as  wrong  about  this 
situation  as  It  was  about  Webb  &  Knapp. 
and  fiuthermore  nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  the  two  situations. 

First,  no  claims  for  taxes  have  ever  been 
made  against  Mr.  Nlarchos  as  an  Individual. 
Mr.  Nlarchos  owned  or  controlled  six  Ameri- 
can corporations,  which  owed  about  $17  mil- 
lion In  Federal  taxes  plus  Interest.  These 
taxes  were  based  on  the  government's  con- 
tention that  Income  of  certain  of  the  U.  S. 
corporations  was  improperly  diverted  to  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations  chartering  and  sub- 
chartering  seagoing  vessels.  These  taxes  are 
not  v^tten  off  as  uncollectible. 

The  government  was  unable  to  collect 
these  taxes.  Faced  with  an  Imminent  expira- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Umltatlons  for  collec- 
tion, IRS  in  1962  went  to  court  to  get  a 
Judgment  against  the  corporations  for  $17 
million  plus  Interest.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  court  in  April  1966  granted  Judg- 
ments totalling  $25  mUUon.  To  date,  the  gov- 
ernment has  received  $1,501,022.27  In  return 
for  not  seizing  assets  worth  far  less  than 
this. 


Thus,  the  six  corporations  admittedly  stlU 
owe  the  government  some  $23  million.  This 
debt  Is  outstanding,  and  the  government 
may  seize  any  corporate  assets  discovered  In 
the  U.  S.  In  the  future. 


LAWRENCE  L.  CAIXANAN,  ST.  LOTHS,  MO. 

The  case  of  Lawrence  L.  Callanan  Is  cited 
by  the  Reader's  Digest  as  an  example  of 
"double  standard"  treatment.  In  which  he 
was  treated  "quite  differently"  from  some 
taxpayers  because  he  and  his  union  lieu- 
tenant contributed  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  article  says  that  the  "IR»  settled  his 
unpaid  tax  debt  of  $40,219.84  for  a  token 
$17,000." 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  whole  story,  which  could  have  been 
ascertained  by  checking  with  Mr.  Callanan. 
his  lawyer  or  accountant,  is  that  IRS  col- 
lected the  full  tax  and  Interest  from  Mr. 
Callanan  In  a  series  of  payments,  the  first  of 
which  was  for  $17,000. 

In  1964,  some  time  after  Mr.  Callanan  had 
been  released  from  prison.  IRS  moved  to  col- 
lect outstanding  taxes  owed  by  him  for  the 
years  1950  through  1954  In  the  amount  of 
$40,219.84  which  Included  taxes,  penalties, 
and  Interest. 

On  April  30,  1964.  IRS  collected  $17,058.65. 
(Mr.  Callanan  obtamed  this  money  by  get- 
ting a  mortgage  on  his  Jointly-owned  home 
and  borrowing  the  balance.  This  payment 
was  greater  than  the  forced-sale  value  of 
any  assets  IRS  might  have  seized.) 

At  the  same  time,  and  In  accordance  with 
long-estabUshed  IRS  procedures,  a  collateral 
agreement  was  entered  Into  providing  for 
payment  of  the  balance.  (Previous  attempts 
to  reach  agreement  on  Aug.  2.  1960.  and  Sept. 
20.  1962.  submitted  by  Mr.  Callanan's  lawyers 
were  rejected  by  IRS  as  being  Inadequate.) 

Contrary  to  the  article's  statement  of  a 
total  payment  of  $17,000,  Mr.  Callanan,  In 
accordance  with  the  collateral  agreement, 
paid  $3,586.14  on  May  18,  1966,  and  on  Oct. 
25,  1966,  paid  the  final  balance  of  $10,138.09 
In  taxes  and  i>enaltles  and  $11,874.36  In  In- 
terest to  the  date  of  the  payment. 

Instead  of  settUng  his  tax  debt  for  $17,000 
as  the  Reader's  Digest  said,  he  was  required 
to  pay  the  full  $40,219.84  plus  $2,437.40  In 
additional  Interest. 
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MAJOR  NATO  REFORM  NEEDED 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  niinols  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  committee  on  western  al- 
liances urges  a  reexamination  of  the 
validity  and  objectives  of  the  NATO  al- 
lismcc. 

In  a  statement  today,  prepared  by  a 
team  consisting  of  Representatives  Sey- 
MOtm  Halpern  and  Marvin  Esch,  the 
committee  observed: 

The  problems  which  confront  NATO  .  .  . 
are  political  in  nature.  ...  If  the  alliance 
U  to  be  preserved,  these  must  remain  rea- 
sonably well  aligned  and  keyed  to  changing 
conditions,  within  and  outside  of  the  NATO 
region. 

It  suggested  that  in  the  reevaluation 
process  such  questions  be  considered 
as — 

Is  NATO  .  .  .  realistically  answering  pres- 
ent and  future  security  needs?  Should  the 
treaty  ...  be  revised  or  redrafted  In  light 


of  developments  which  have  taken  place 
since  Its  Inception?  In  what  manner  should 
the  burden  and  responsibility  for  nuclear 
deterance  be  borne?  and.  How  do  the  other 
members  visualize  NATO  and  In  what  way 
do  they  feel  It  can  or  should  be  strengthened? 

The  comprehensive  reassessment  pro- 
posed in  this  statement  represents  in  our 
opinion  the  only  feasible  solution  to  the 
NATO  crisis.  No  action  short  of  these 
proposals  can  re-establish  the  "essential 
relevance  in  dealing  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  its  membership,"  which  is  so 
lacking  in  the  alliance  and  such  a  large 
contributor  to  NATO  decay. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  are  Representatives 
E.  Ross  Adair,  William  O.  Cowger,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  William  S.  Mailliard, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Alexander  Pirnie, 
Albert  H.  Quie,  William  V.  Roth,  Her- 
man Schneebeli,  Charles  W.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  and  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  fol- 
lows: 

The  Rebotlding  op  NATO 

The  withdrawal  of  France  from  the  com- 
mand structure  constitutes  the  most  dramat- 
ic and  unnerving  spectacle  of  the  long  NATO 
crisis.  To  deflate  the  blow  and  reassert  estab- 
lished policy,  working  organs  of  NATO  have 
been  transferred  from  French  soil  and.  at 
the  instigation  of  Washington,  the  so-called 
McNamara  Committee  was  launched  to  give 
some  Eluropeans  a  closed-door  education  In 
American  nuclear  strategy. 

In  two  previous  statements,  we  explored 
the  nature  of  the  NATO  dilemma  and  at- 
tempted to  Identify  major  Influences  tend- 
ing to  weaken  the  Alliance.'  Excluding  for 
the  moment  the  neglect  and  crude  method- 
ology on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration,  most  of  these  Influences  can- 
not be  shunted  aside  as  mere  transitory,  mi- 
nor Indulgences  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
allies  and  outside  powers.  NATO  is  at  a  criti- 
cal crossroads,  reflecting  the  state  of  Inter- 
allied diplomacy  and  world-wide  political 
change. 

For  this  reason,  the  concept  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance,  Its  validity  and  objectives, 
should  be  undergoing  the  most  profound  re- 
examination. Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  Thus  far  the  "Atlantic  Debate"  Is^ex- 
cluslvely  centered  In  the  Congress  and  among 
troubled  private  observers.  There  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  present  administration,  rec- 
ognizing the  seriousness  of  the  NATO  prob- 
lem and  allied  relations  generally,  is  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  searching  assessment 
which  must  precede  a  revltallzation  of  At- 
lantic Institutions.  The  paucity  of  official 
thought  and  action  in  this  crucial  area  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  Alliance. 
Judging  from  the  record,  what  discussion  has 
evolved  within  the  Executive  Branch  Is  large- 
ly piecemeal,  unevenly  responsive  to  annoy- 
ing manifestations  of  NATO  discord,  sub- 
servient to  entrenched  attitudes  and  protec- 
tive of  all  the  familiar  NATO  clichej. 

We  propose,  therefore,  as  a  first  and  es- 
sential step,  that  the  government  undertake 
a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  NATO  situation, 
with  a  view  toward  developing  a  more  realis- 
tic and  meaningful  policy  toward  NATO  and 
Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Euro- 
pean states  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
forward,  collectively,  with  proposals  for  im- 
proving allied  diplomacy  and  for  recasting 
NATO  In  a  manner  that  meets  their  Inter- 
ests and  concerns. 

We  are  convinced  vhat  existing  and  still 
developing  obstacles  to  allied  unity  cannot 
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be  overcome  without  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal win,  from  all  member  governments  at 
the  highest  levels.  The  problems  which  con- 
front NATO,  as  an  Institution  for  allied  co- 
operation, are  political  in  nature.  NATO  is 
primarily  a  military  alliance,  but  the  credi- 
bility of  collective  self-defense  depends  al- 
ways upon  the  political  Interests  of  the  mem- 
ber states.  If  the  Alliance  Is  to  be  preserved, 
these  must  remain  reasonably  well  aligned 
and  keyed  to  changing  conditions,  within 
and  outside  of  the  NATO  region.  The  Ameri- 
can disregard  of  NATO  has  served  dramati- 
cally to  weaken  the  common  interest. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  present 
inner-NATO  inquiry,'  proposed  by  Belgium, 
will  accomplish,  though  one  should  not  mini- 
mize Its  potential.  However,  its  tasks  may  be 
circumscribed  because  it  is  not  a  high-level 
undertaking  to  which  the  governments,  for- 
mally and  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
have  committed  themselves.  Its  preliminary 
recommendations,  to  be  debated  by  the  Min- 
isterial Council  in  December,  1967,  may  con- 
stitute merely  a  compromised  holding  ac- 
tion, by  reaffirming  the  Soviet  threat  and 
suggesting  some  institutional  rearrange- 
ments, and  ignoring  the  potent  political 
problems.  ~ 

Nevertheless,  as  indicated  in  the  Council 
resolution,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  Is  broad, 
and  in  order  not  to  prejudice  or  injure  its 
potential  value,  the  re-evaluation  which  ■^e 
here  recommend  should  proceed  In  liaison 
with  the  inquiry  or  await  its  December  con- 
clusions. 

The  re-evaluation  which  we  recommend 
for  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  concur- 
rent with  or  In  consequence  of  the  NATO- 
born  study,  and  which  must  lead  to  multi- 
lateral discussions,  should  address  itself  to 
such  questions  as: 

Is  NATO,  as  militarily  organized,  realisti- 
cally answering  present  and  future  security 
needs? 

Fundamentally,  is  the  Organization  and  its 
military  policy  a  hindrance  in  achieving  se- 
curity in  central  Europe,  German  reunifica- 
tion, and  other  political  objectives? 

Should  the  trea^,  or  any  of  its  articles, 
be  revised  or  redrafted  In  light  of  develop- 
ments which  have^  taken  place  since  Its 
inception? 

In  what  manner  should  the  burden  and 
responsibility  for  nuclear  deterence  be  born? 

Should  NATO  be  equipped  to  harmonize 
other  major  areas  of  policy  besides  the  mili- 
tary, such  as  East- West  relations,  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  International 
monetary  questions? 

And  most  significantly:  how  do  the  other 
members  visualize  NATO  and  In  what  way 
do  they  feel  it  can  or  should  be  strength- 
ened? 

We  stress  that  by  1969,  parties  may  with- 
draw from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  under 
Article  13;  although  It  is  at  present  incon- 
ceivable that  any  member  state — even 
France — would  exercise  this  option.  The  ap- 
proaching end  to  this  contractual  period 
provides  a  convenient  interval  to  Initiate 
Immediately  a  planned  and  coordinated  In- 
terallied review.  Following  this  review,  we 
recommend  a  meeting  of  Chiefs  of  State  to 
approve  and  announce  the  results. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  due, 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning, 
the  re-bulldlng  program  depended  upon  Eu- 
ropean initiative  and  will.  Jointly  effec- 
tuated. We  believe  that  European  Initiative 
and  will  must  again  be  activated  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  modernize  Institutions  of 
allied  cooperation,  such  as  NATO.  This  will 
help,  at  the  earliest  stage,  to  correct  the 
psychology  and  reality  of  Imbalance,  brought 
about  by  American  power  and  predominance. 

On  previous  occasions,  we  have  emphasized 
this  Imbalance  as  being  one  of  the  most 
damaging  causes  of  the  NATO  decline.  It 
discourages  the  European  governments 
from   making   solid   contributions   to   allied 


defense,  in  their  own  behalf;  It  is  an  anach- 
ronism, despite  American  power,  in  that 
the  European  states  have  regained  their  self- 
respect  and  viability;  It  has  promoted  among 
Europeans  a  curious  ambivalence  toward 
NATO:  on  the  one  hand,  a  resentment  of 
American  hegemony,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
an  unhealthy  resignation  to  playing  a  rit- 
ualistic or  minor  role,  due  to  the  accepted 
power  realities. 

Manifestly,  the  study  we  proposed  must 
come  to  grips  with  this  disequilibrium  and. 
insofar  as  possible,  suggest  means  of  over- 
coming It  and  developing  a  truly  European 
role  in  Alliance  politics.  To  rectify  this  sit- 
uation, and  meet  other  dilemmas  of  the 
NATO  crisis,  we  wish  to  set  forth  additional 
recommendations  of  a  more  concrete  nature, 
which  hopefully  will  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent Atlantic  discussion  and  spur  the  Ad- 
mlnlstralton  and  the  Congress  to  the  neces- 
sary action. 

In  order  to  bridge  the  technological  gap 
and  bring  about  genuine  European  partici- 
pation in  matters  of  strategy  and  nuclear 
defense,  we  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent,  working  NATO  body  where  these 
issues  can  be  debated  and  Jointly  resolved 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  object  is  not  merely  to  make  the  Eu- 
ropeans conversant  in  nuclear  affairs  and 
keep  them  abreast  of  changing  American 
doctrine,  although  this  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
presently  encompasses  the  work  of  the  Mc- 
Namara Committee.  Americans  complain 
that  Europe  is  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
which  must  therefore  be  handled  exclusively 
by  the  United  States,  which  owns  both  the 
nuclear  punch  and  all  the  expertise. 

This  Is  why   the  Alliance   serves   only   to 
orchestrate  American  planning  and  strategic 
concepts,  reinforcing  the  sharp  imbalance  of 
wresponslbllity. 

Thus,  we  m\ist  create  the  facilities  for  co- 
determination  within  the  Alliance.  What 
must  emerge  Is  a  European  capability  to 
contribute  to  nuclear  defense  of  the  NATO 
area,  a  process  whereby  concepts  for  Euro- 
pean defense  and  Atlantic  security  fiow  from 
Europe  as  well  as  from  Washington.  It  is 
time  to  openly  encourage  our  allies  to  formu- 
late. In  reply  to  their  own  conceived  Inter- 
ests, a  workable  format  for  continuing  close. 
Atlantic  military  cooperation. 

The  proi>osed  strategy  council  must  have 
the  benefit  of  expert  staff,  and  European 
members  must  have  access  to  American  nu- 
clear planning  information.  This  does  not 
require  that  the  United  States  relinquish 
control  over  strategic  armaments,  and  their 
employment.  Rather,  it  means  rearing  a 
European  awareness  and  sophistication  suf- 
ficient to  earn  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  evolution  of  deterrent  doctrine  for  the 
Atlantic  area,  and  hence  the  capacity  to 
Judge  and  propose  as  an  intellectual  peer. 

For  Instance,  the  European  states  should 
weigh  the  suitebllity  of  a  cooperatively- 
owned  nuclear  capability  on  the  continent, 
assigned  to  NATO. 

Why  should  It  be  America  which,  having 
monopolized  the  means  of  nuclear  defense, 
also  appropriates  all  direction  In  the  common 
interest?  The  only  serious  proposal  of  recent 
date,  the  multilateral  force,  was  an  American 
concept. 

Suggestions  for  a  European  Nuclear  Force 
have  been  voiced  over  a  prolonged  period, 
with  no  conclusive  results. 

Would  such  a  contingent  be  redundant, 
too  costly,  or  politically  unwise? 

Does  the  existing  American  formula,  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons  at  some  stage  In 
case  of  war  on  the  continent,  legitimately 
answer  European  security  needs,  now  and  In 
the  future? 

These  are  questions  not  only  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  equally  for  the  other  NATO 
members,  whose  territorial  integrity  may  be 
primarily  at  stake. 

Hence,   NATO  must  serve  as  the   format 
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thi  ougb.  which  Europ«.  prosperous  and  In- 
cw  Mlngly  seU-asserUve.  becomes  once  again 
a  t  etennlnant  of  lU  own  desUny.  Instead  of 
otu  petuatlng  and  accentuating  the  disparity 
be  ween  aUles,  the  Organization  must 
fu  ictlon  u  an  honest  broker  of  genuinely 
Eu  ropean  concepts  and  proposals.  To  share 
de  ermlnaUon  over  the  ultimate  questions  of 
ense  and  therefore  survival,  Emope  must 
provided  with  the  wherewithal  to  con- 
Oute  to  strategy,  which  is  a  vital  first  step 
re-dl»trlbutlng  responslbUlty  within  the 
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Al  lance.  ..„,. 

Agreement  on  this  point  presupposes  that 
Ni.TO'B  problema  cannot  be  solved  only 
through  mechanical  tinkering:  the  1963 
ftipolntment  of  aUled  observers  to  SAC  at 
o'oaha.  assignment  of  an  allied  nuclear 
diputy  to  SACEUB  that  same  year,  a  co- 
e<  ual  voice  over  the  firing  of  IRBMs  for  the 
E'  iropean  state  accepting  such  a  contingent 
oi  Its  soil.  etc.  In  essence  these  measures, 
w  ille  useful  In  themselves,  leave  undisturbed 
tl  e  accomplished  American  might  and  strat- 
et  y  and  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  more 
bile  problem  we  have  been  discussing. 

In  further  redressing  the  Imbalance,  we 
rf  commend  that  the  NATO  Council,  or  any 
o'her  agreed-to  grouping,  be  utilized  on  a 
a  ntlnutag  basis  and  at  short  notice  for  dip- 
1<  maUc  consultation  among  the  allies.  This 
I,  rum  should  emerge  as  the  principal  In- 
sirument  for  allied  political  declsioning,  to 
r  aolve  AlUance  problems,  determine  strategy 
a  I  recommended  by  the  proposed  strategy 
cmncU.  consult  on  crises  erupting  within 
0  r  outside  NATO  territory,  harmonize  policy 

0  a  matters  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  East- 
\  rest  relations,  and  exchange  and  review  In- 
t  slUgence  on  a  daUy  basis.  This  Lb  a  large  or- 
c  er  of  buslneu.  Whether  or  not  these  newly- 
invlsaged  responslbUlUes  for  the  Council 
\'ould  succeed  In  revitalizing  NATO  U  de- 

1  endent  mainly  on  the  attitude  of  the  United 
S  Utes,  the  only  member  which  can  concelv- 
ibly  match  power  and  will  with  Its  global 
1  Qtereats. 

This  suggestion  probably  means  that 
i  lashes  wUl  occur  and  differences  of  opinion 
■rtU  b«»me  more  obvious.  It  means  that 
re  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  advice 
a  aUles  on  matters  which  perhaps  affect  uB 
nore  than  them.  Hitherto,  our  unwillingness 
»  use  fully  Alliance  channels  has  been  due. 
n  part  to  our  apprehension  about  splitting 
Jie  Alliance  and  implanting  the  impression 
)f  discord.  .^,        ..  „. 

It  Is  In  the  swell  of  this  proposition  that 
Alliances  soon  lose  their  self-generating,  as- 
lumpUve  important  to  the  membership. 
What  the  Organization  discusses,  commu- 
naUy,  becomes  steadily  less  momentous;  the 
communiques  become  more  and  more  repeti- 
tious and  meaningless.  As  the  AlUance  (I.e. 
allegiance  to  the  common  cause)  loses  Its 
hold  the  lowest  common  denominator  gets 
more  elusive  and  banal.  Here  exhaustive  ef- 
forts are  expended  to  shore  up  a  united  front 
for  pubUc  consumption,  but  the  gap  between 
pretense  and  substantive  accomplishment 
becomes  greater. 

This  Is  a  prescription  for  the  decay  of  In- 
ternational organization.  A  major  cause  is 
the  InablUty  of  members  to  confront  and  re- 
solve differing  Interests,  Shading  the  dis- 
cord with  platitudes  and  artificial  fence- 
mending,  soon.  In  this  case,  the  alUance  may 
become  a  UabUlty  by  frustrating  the  new  and 
legitimate  demands  of  its  members:  by  in- 
tensifying disagreements  through  would-be, 
pseudo  soluUorffl;  by  posing  a  paper  deterrent 
to  aggression  whose  Intent  and  promise  be- 
comes more  and  more  ambiguous  and  there- 
fore dangerous  to  peace  and  stability. 

To  be  sure,  an  honest  endeavor  to  utilize 
Alliance  organs  fully,  to  make  NATO  a  rele- 
vant Instrument  for  accommodation  and  de- 
cision, carries  its  own  risks.  The  greater  gam- 
ble, however,  U  to  allow  NATO  a  steadily  di- 
minishing Influence. 
We  suggest  that  this   newly-refurbished 


political  arm  attempt  to  reach  positive  agree- 
ments on  the  broad  questions  of  East-West 
trade  (supplementing  COCOM)  and  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  generally,  on  present 
and  future  disarmament  moves,  on  the  re- 
unification of  Germany,  on  aid  to  the  un- 
developed countries,  worldwide  security  prob- 
lems and  other  important  matters.  For  In- 
stance, It  could  take  the  lead  In  evolving  a 
combined  and  coordinated  approach  to  assist 
the  poor  nations,  through  a  Western  aid  con- 
sortium which  harnesses  our  mutual  abun- 
dance, technology,  and  trading  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emerging  states. 

There  are  other  pertinent  recommenda- 
tions that  flow  from  the  two  proposals  made 
above,  which  are  not  novel  by  any  means.  In 
fact,  the  Republican  Fact-Findlng  Mission  to 
NATO  in  1965.  composed  of  members  of  this 
Committee,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  NATO  Diplomatic  Standing  Group  as  a 
political  organ. 

The  proposed  group  should  also  oe 
equipped  to  bring  allied  thinking  to  bear  on 
crises  which  erupt  anywhere  In  the  world,  as 
a  sort  of  "crisis  m.-xnagement"  vehicle. 

As  Europe  is  brought  more  and  more  into 
the  resolution  of  common  strategy,  a  closer 
military  harmonization  should  emerge  with 
respect  to  national  defense  policies  and 
budgets. 

Long-term  agreements  should  be  nego- 
tiated, among  all  the  allies,  to  establish  a 
cost-sharing  formula  for  the  stationing  of 
troops  abroad  in  the  common  defense. 

Targets,  quotas,  and  force  levels  which  are 
presently  and  patently  Ignored  sho\ild  be  re- 
vised through  Alliance  negotiation  in 
response  to  conceived  security  needs  and 
domestic  concerns. 

This  Committee  has  already  recommended 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  composed 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  member- 
states  who  debate  and  exchange  Ideas  on 
Atlantic  affairs,  be  given  official  status  as  a 
part  of  the  NATO  organization.  The  Assem- 
bly exists  today  as  an  unofficial  body  and 
until  this  year  was  known  as  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference.' 

Consideration  shoxUd  be  given  to  a  more 
equitable  dlstribuUon  of  NATO  command 
positions,  including  the  appointment  of  a 
European  officer  as  SACEUR  and  a  revision 
of  existing  practice  under  which  SACEUR  is. 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  assigned  and 
discharged  by  the  U.S.  President.  A  full  ex- 
change and  review  of  intelligence  material 
should  be  carried  forth  on  a  continuous  basis. 
As  our  own  re-examination  of  NATO  policy 
proceeds.  In  conjunction  with  that  of  our 
aUles,  and  as  the  Europeans  emerge  from 
their  abdicated  strategic  role,  a  clarification 
of  our  nuclear  course  of  action  must,  of 
course,  flow  automatically. 

We  have  deliberately  avoided  a  stress  on 
so-called  "hardware"  solutions  to  the  NATO 
crisis.  The   problem  of  nuclear-sharing  has 
been  pictured,  on  too  many  occasions,  as  a 
purely  or   predominently   tangible   grant   of 
nuclear  control  to  our  allies,  who  presumably 
desire   a   finger   on   the   trigger,   contending 
thai  this  is  the  sole  answer  to  their  insecu- 
rity and  impotence.  While  this  claim  is  re- 
veaUng  and  holds  sway  among  segments  of 
European  opinion,  it  does  not  fully  represent 
the  true  situation.  To  the  extent  that  Euro- 
peans desire  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  on 
their  own  or  gain  some  authority  over  the 
U.S.  deterrent,  this  is  symptomatic  of  deeper 
frustrations    which    cannot    simply    be    as- 
suaged by  a  negligible  national  deterrent  or 
sci^e  mechanical  formula  to  communaUy  un- 
leash  U.S.   power   on   the   continent.   Many 
Europeans,  in  fact,  who  speak  harslily  about 
the  U.S.  hegemony,  would  rather  leave  the 
crucial  decisions  up  to  "/ashington. 

Misgivings  about  American  strategic  doc- 
trine and  doubts  about  the  American  guar- 
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antee  have  been  far  more  persuasive  factors 
in  convincing  Emopeans  that  a  '  ■hardware- 
solution  may  be  necessary.  In  attempting  to 
ludB»  opinion  and  government  policy  abroad, 
at  this  stage,  we  must  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  dissemination  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons  may   become   superfluous   when   these 
misgivings  and  doubts  are  properly  -nswered 
oTwhenras  we  have  set  forth,  the  AUiance 
operates   property.   Our   recommendation   to 
develop  a  genuine  Europe  function  in  the 
determination  of  Atiantlc  defense  strategy  is 
certainly  urgent  in  redressing  the  European 
sense  of  weakness  and  removing  uncertain- 
ties  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  our  Euro- 
pean   alUes   should   phare    the   initiative   in 
jointly  resolving  the  question  of  a  European 
nuclear  role  in  NATO  which,  demonstrably, 
must  evolve   from  the   thorough  and   basic 
re-evaluation  of  Alliance  affairs  we  advised 
earlier  The  MLF  concept  went  some  distance 
toward  granting  Europeans  real  control  over 
a    nuclear    contingent;    this    was    a    wholly 
American  scheme  which  was  never  enthusi- 
^ically  embraced  by  our  allies.  The  failure 
of  this  plan,  and  the  danger  of  oversimplify- 
ing European  sentiment  and  motives  should 
w^n  us  gainst  manufacturing  artful  and 
ha^ty  replies  to  tiie  serious  problems  beset- 
ting the  Alliance.  »^„^4 
As  we  suggested  above,  moreover,  Ameri- 
can cooperation  toward  the  erection  of  an 
essentially   European-owned   nuclei   deter- 
rent, linked  m  some  manner  to  NATO  should 
come  only  after  official  opinion  abroad  has 
coalesced    one  of  MLP's  serious  =bort-com- 
ings  was  that  It  was  pushed  upon  the  NATO 
countries  before  they  had  sufficiently  thought 
throueh    Its    consequences    and    the    whole 
question  of  nuclear  participation;  from  coun- 
try to  country  opinion  varied  and  kept  shl"- 
inl.  If  stampeded  Into  fruition,  MLP  might 
have  served  todlvlde  the  NATO  membership, 
by  enustlng  only  a  minority  of  Partles  which 
v/ould  have  monopolized  control  within  an 
Alliance  of  proverbial  equals. 

Furthermore,  one  cannot  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility that  England  and  ^ance,  the  other 
NATO  nuclear  states,  may  In  the  future  de 
clde  to  cooperate  In  this  field,  either  In- 
formally or  through  joint  management.  While 
this  prospect  appears  remote  at  this  stage 
any  discussion  about  a  NATO  nuclear  force 
must  make  reference  to  the  already  existing 
national  capabilities. 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  Europ^n 
NATO  states  should  be  encouraged  to  form- 
ulate a  unified  position  on  the  question  of 
obtaining  a  European  nuclei  'o"-<=«  ,*f  J^!^'*;^ 
the  united  States,  presumably,  would  render 
support  and  assistance.  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake   for   the    American   government   to 
foist     new     and     cosHy     Joint-management 
schemes  upon  the  Europeans  unless  opinion 
abroad   solidifies.   However,   a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  should   not   foreclow  a 
European  option  to  develop,  on  the  basis  of 
exlstmg    national    capabilities,    a    European 
deterrent  force  which  Is  responsive  to  their 
conceived  Interests.  This,  of  course,  relates 
to  our  eartler  discussion  concerning  an  in- 
tensive, Inter-allled  review  of  NATO  objec- 
tives  and    an   enlarged   role    for    Europe    in 
strategy  determination. 

We  are  convinced  that,  while  the  urgency 
of  the  military  threat  from  Moscow  may  have 
receded,  a  closely  aligned  program  for  de- 
fense of  the  Atiantic  area  remains  essential. 
We  reject  the  notion  that  developing  polit- 
ical Interests,  and  changing  patterns  of 
thought,  are  Inevitably  antithetical  to  the 
maintenance  of  sound  military  preparedness. 
But  unless  the  AlUance  can  adjust  to  these 
shifting  currents,  and  serve  to  channel  and 
coordinate  the  new  energies  and  Interests  of 
Its  members.  Its  Influence  wiU  slowly  erode. 
The  Soviet  effort  today  Is  geared  to  loosen- 
ing French  ties  to  NATO,  to  nourishing  areas 
of  allied  discord,  and  ultUnately  to  neutraliz- 
ing the  mUitary  potency  of  the  Alliance,  as 
members  tend  to  go  their  separate  ways.  This 
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would  be  a  tragedy,  not  only  for  our  mutual 
security,  but  Indeed  for  Western  civilization. 

As  we  have  stated  previously,  NATO  Is  both 
part  and  consequence  of  allied  diplomacy; 
we  cannot  build  a  wall  around  It  and  render 
It  Immune  from  changing  objectives  and  per- 
spectives. 

In  falling  to  grasp  the  significance  of  con- 
temporary pressures  and  events.  In  allowing 
NATO  to  flounder  and  grow  steadily  less  vital 
to  the  member-states,  the  United  States 
risks  playing  directly  Into  the  hands  of  Mos- 
cow and  Its  long-range  strategy  of  disabling 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

NATO  Is  constantly  buffeted  by  often  un- 
expected and  seemingly  extraneous  develop- 
ments. 

Three  recent  and  unrelated  events,  which 
need  not  be  spelled  out  in  detail,  reflect  the 
changing  political  context: 

(1)  the  decision  of  the  West  German  cab- 
inet, reached  Independentiy,  to  trim  mili- 
tary spending  by  »2.2  bUllon -through  1971, 
which  might  reduce  the  size  of  the  Bunde- 
swehr  by  40,000  to  60,000  men; 

(2)  the  statement  of  Premier  Maurer  of 
Rumania,  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  urg- 
ing that  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  be  dis- 
mantled and  that  every  country  "should  be 
master  of  his  own  house." 

(3)  the  British  White  Paper  on  defense, 
which  calls  for  a  20%  reduction  In  military 
manpower  by  the  mid-70'8,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

We  do  not  infer  that  these  isolated  actions 
will  destroy  NATO.  But  they  do  portray,  how- 
ever Inadequately,  the  fluid  character  of  poll- 
tics  on  the  continent  and  the  emergence  of 
new  preoccupations.  The  real  challenge  In 
preserving  NATO  Is  to  reclaim  for  it  a  positive 
role  In  shaping  political  declsioning  among 
the  allies.  Including  questions  of  nuclear 
strategy. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  problems  of 
NATO  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  lack  of  political 
wUl.  With  the  comprehensive  re-assessment 
proposed  In  this  statement,  together  with 
Institutional  changes  geared  to  updating 
Eiu-ope's  role  In  Alliance  affairs,  NATO  can 
regain  an  essential  relevance  In  dealing  with 
the  needs  and  Interests  of  Its  membership. 
We  are  equally  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  the  recommendations  contained  herein 
can  solve  the  NATO  crisis,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  fester  Interminably,  with  the  gov- 
ernments all  but  blind  to  the  alarming  evi- 
dence of  decay  that  no  amount  of  official 
posturing  can  hide. 


HAS  PRESroENT  EXCEEDED  AU- 
THORITY IN  VIETNAM? 

The  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
869  which  called  for  hearings  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Here  is 
the  text  of  the  resolution: 

H.  Res.  869 
Resolution  to  call  for  hearings  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution    (PubUc  Law  88-406) 

Whereas  a  clear  priority  in  American  for- 
eign policy  to  seek  and  effectuate  the  earliest 
possible  termination  of  the  conflict  and  ces- 
sation of  hostllltlcE  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
never  been  establlshel;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  military  effort 
over  the  past  six  years,  and  particularly  since 
August  of  1964,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
gradual  Increase  In  the  commitment  of 
troops,  the  gradual  Intensification  of  military 
pressure,  and  the  gradual  increase  In  the  de- 


mands being  made  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration upon  the  American  public  has  re- 
sulted only  In  a  war  of  gradualism  which  has 
not  caused  the  Communist  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  that  country;  and 

Whereas  substantial  doubt  exists  among 
members  of  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic as  to  whether  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion of  August,  1964  (Public  Law  88-408)  pro- 
vides adequate  authority  to  the  President  to 
deal  with  the  military  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

Whereas  since  Its  enactment: 

1.  The  ntunber  of  United  SUtes  military 
troops  committed  to  Vietnam  has  vastly  in- 
creased, from  about  sixteen  thousand  men 
to  four  hundred  sixty-six  thousand  men;  and 

2.  A  projection  of  the  current  annual  rate 
shows  that  more  Americans  will  be  killed 
this  year  (eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
ninety)  than  In  all  of  the  previous  five  years 
combined  (eight  thousand  one  himdred 
fifty-five)  and  almost  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans win  be  wounded;  and 

3.  Over  five  hundred  Americans  pilots  and 
planes  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,000  have  been 
lost;  and 

4.  The  flow  of  enemy  supplies  Into  South 
Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam  has  tripled  In 
the  last  year — from  one  hundred  tons  a  day 
to  three  hundred  tons  a  day;  and 

5.  Enemy  strength  has  Increased  two  and  a 
half  times — from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  In  January  of  1965  to  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  men  to- 
day— more  than  matching,  proportionately, 
the  buildup  of  American  strength;  and 

6.  Reports  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam  indicate  that  United  States 
Marine  imlts  are  xinder  more  severe  military 
pressure  this  year  than  last;  and 

7.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been 
largely  Ineffective  as  a  partner  In  the  military 
effort,  as  evidenced  by  Its  Inability  to  provide 
security  for  paclflcatlon  teams,  by  Its  deser- 
tion rate  of  one  out  of  every  four,  and  by  the 
need  for  United  States  troops  to  assume  an 
increasingly  greater  role  In  the  direction  and 
flghtlng  of  the  conflict,  even  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army; 
and 

8.  This  war  has  become  Increasingly  an 
American  war,  as  evidenced  by  the  call  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Chief  of  State,  Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  for  more  American  troops 
while  refusing  to  call  for  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  his  own  country,  and  by  the  fact  that 
more  Americans  were  killed  In  the  last  three 
months  than  South  Vietnamese — a  rate  of 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  to  two  thousand  and  ten — and  that 
over  twice  as  many  Americans  as  South  Viet- 
namese were  wounded  during  the  past  two 
months;  and 

9.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the  military 
and  political  activities  of  the  United  States 
since  1964  have  In  any  way  brought  a  settle- 
men  closer,  either  by  negotiation  or  military 
power,  but  Instead  have  resulted  In  death 
and  casualties  to  many  Americans  and  a 
drain  on  our  budget  of  over  $20,000,000,000 
per  year;  Now,  therefore,  be  It. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  forthwith 
commence  hearings  to  review  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
(Public  Law  88-408)  and  to  consider  whether 
It  empowers  the  President  to  carry  forward 
military  operations  of  the  current  scope  and 
magnitude  In  Southeast  Asia,  whether  it  re- 
quires modification  in  light  of  changing  po- 
litical and  military  conditions,  and  whether 
alternative  legislative  action  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  24  Republican  Congress- 
men Joined  me  as  cosponsors.  They  are: 


Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota;  J. 
Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida;  Don  H. 
Clausen,  of  California;  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois;  Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas; 
John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee;  John  N. 
Erlenborn,  of  Illinois;  Paul  A.  Fino,  of 
New  York;  Charles  S.  Gubser,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Edward  J.  Gurney,  of  Florida; 
Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Theodore  R.  Kupperman,  of  New  York; 
Robert  McClory,  of  Illinois;  Thomas  J. 
Meskill,  of  Connecticut;  Rogers  C  B. 
Morton,  of  Maryland;  Albert  Quie,  of 
Minnesota ;  Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New 
York;  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wis- 
consin; Lawrence  G.  Williams,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Larry  Winn,  of  Kansas;  John 
M.  Zwach,  of  Minnesota;  Sam  Steiger,  of 
Arizona;  and  Joe  Skubitz,  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  10,  1964,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
Gulf  or  Tonkin  resolution  in  response  to 
the  armed  attack  of  North  Vietnamese 
vessels  upon  two  American  ships  law- 
fully operating  upon  the  high  seas  in 
international  waters.  Section  2  of  that 
resolution  stated  that: 

In  accordance  with  Its  obligations  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  Including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  to  assist  [South  Vietnam]. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  au- 
thority thus  derives  entirely  from  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

At  the  time  of  the  resolution  the  United 
States  had  about  16,000  "training  and 
advisory  personnel"  In  the  area.  Today, 
we  have  over  467,000  combat  troops  fight- 
ing, a  war  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  President  has  now  told  us 
he  is  going  to  send  over  an  additional 
45,000. 

As  this  astronomical  buildup  of  men 
began  early  in  1965,  the  Department  of 
State,  on  March  4  of  that  year,  attempted 
to  justify  this  activity  by  stating: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  actions 
fall  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President  and  within  the  congressional  reso- 
lution of  August  1964— the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution. 

One  year  later,  as  the  commitment  of 
troops  rapidly  Increased,  along  with  the 
ever  growing  list  of  dead  and  woimded, 
the  Department  of  State  agi^n  justified 
the  President's  conduct  of  the^hi^ffort 
by  stating:  ^ 

These  actions  rest  not  only  on  the  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  powers  under  article  n. 
but  on  the  SEATO  treaty — a  treaty  advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  Senate — and  on 
actions  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the  Joint 
resolution  of  August  10.  1964. 

I  have  reiterated  time  and  again  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  my  firm  belief  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  empower  the 
President  to  make  war  upon  another  na- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  consider  this  other 
aspect — whether  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which 
finds  its  major  justification  in  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  do  in  fact  authorize  the 
President  to  conduct  the  war  as  he  has 
done  over  the  last  three  years. 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  Article  IV 
of  the  SELATO  Treaty  are  the  two  pii- 
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mi  iry  operative  clauses  under  which  the 
Pifsident  must  find  his  justification. 
Tley  state: 

.  Eacli  Party  recognizes  tbat  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
ag  Linat  any  of  tbe  Parties  or  against  any 
St  it«  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unanl- 
m(  us  agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
wc  uld  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety. 
anl  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
wl  Jx  its  constitutional  processes.  Measures 
ta:  :en  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  im- 
m(<llately  reported  to  the  Security  Coimcil 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  any  the  Parties, 
th  i  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  ter- 
rll  [>ry  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pe  udence  of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
pr  ;vlalons  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
fn  tm  time  to  time  apply  is  threatened  in  any 
Wi  y  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is 
afi  ected  or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  sltua- 
ti<  in  Which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  this 
ar  sa,  the  PartieB  shall  consult  Immediately 
In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
shsuld  b«  taken  for  the  common  defense. 

I  would  maintain  that  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  under  paragraph  1 
ol  this  section  is  not  automatically  to 
c(  mmlt  troops  in  the  case  of  armed 
al  tack  or  subversion,  as  is  its  duty  under 
tie  NATO  Treaty.  Rather,  the  obliga- 
tion is  "to  act  to  meet  the  common 
di  mger  In  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
ti}nal  processes"  whenever  there  is  an 
aimed  attack  upon  one  of  the  Parties. 
A  id  imder  paragraph  2  the  only  obliga- 
tljn  is  to  "consult  immediately — with 
tl  e  other  parties — in  order  to  agree  on 
tl  le  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
tl  le  common  defense." 

The  action  authorized  by  the  first 
p  iragraph  must  be  preceded  by  a  find- 
li  ig  of  "aggression  by  means  of  armed  at- 
t),ck."  In  August  of  1964,  an  armed  at- 
tick  was  reported  against  two  US. 
&  dps.  and  they  responded  in  their  own 
s  !lf-defense.  In  addition,  the  President 

0  -dered  our  planes  to  attack  certain  sup- 
pjrt  facilities  as  retribution,  and  sub- 
s  squently  sought  congressional  ratifica- 
t  on  of  this  attack  against  North  Viet- 
r  am.  This  took  the  form  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  which  was  based 
u  pon  a  finding  of  an  sumed  attack  upon 

1  nlted  States  vessels  and  not  upon  the 
tjrritory  of  South  Vietnam.  As  such  It 
c  uinot  be  used  to  justify  American  com- 
rdtment  of  land  troops  to  South  Viet- 
tam  under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The 
£  EIATO  Treaty  demands  that  before 
s  jch  a  commitment  be  made,  there 
I  lust  be  a  finding  that  South  Vietnam  is 
inder  "armed  attack,"  and  only  then 
( ould  the  United  States  "act  to  meet  the 
( ommon  danger  in  accordance  with  its 
<  onstitutional  processes."  Such  a  finding 
I  y  the  Executive  was  not  oCBcially  made 
1  ntil  February  27,  1965,  when  the  State 
]  )epartment  Issued  a  report  entitled 
•Aggression  From  the  North."  This,  of 
( ourse,  was  over  6  months  after  the  Con- 
iTess  had  passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
1  esolution. 

Furthermore,  once  this  finding  had 
1  teen  made,  the  United  States  could  act 
1  o  aid  South  Vietncon  only  in  accordance 
'  irith  its  "constitutional  processes."  Sena- 

or  Wiley,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
'.  'orelgn  Rielations  Committee,  unmlstak- 
1  ibly  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 

'constitutional  processes"  when  he  asked 


Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
the  following  question  during  hearings 
on  the  SEATO  Treaty: 

So  whether  it  were  the  threat  mentioned 
In  Section  2  (of  article  IV]  or  the  common 
danger  resulting  from  open  attack  action 
could  be  taken  only  after  consultation  with 
Congress? 

To  this,  the  Secretary  of  State  im- 
quaUfiedly  answered  "Yes." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  President 
has  actually  consulted  with  the  Congress 
on  the  defense  of  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  since  the  finding  of  the  Exec- 
utive on  February  27.  1965,  that  it  was 
imder  armed  attack  from  the  north.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  President  consulted 
with  the  Congress  only  upon  the  armed 
attack  upon  two  American  ships.  And  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  a  congres- 
sional resolution  which  was  based  upon 
an  armed  attack  upon  U.S.  vessels  gave 
congressional  approval  of  our  defense  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  problem  is  that 
there  has  not  been  even  the  limited  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  process  as  ex- 
isted when  the  President  sought  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution — yet  the  entire  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  has  radically  altered 
from  one  of  subversion  to  direct  attack  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  President  cannot  justify  the  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  commitment  of 
our  troops  to  Vietnam  by  simply  assert- 
ing that  there  is  an  obligation  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  As  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee Report  on  the  Treaty  stated: 

The  treaty  places  no  moral  or  legal  obliga- 
tion on  the  United  States  to  give  vast  sums 
of  military,  economic,  or  technical  assistance 
to  nations  In  the  area. 

That  the  United  States  could  under- 
take such  an  obligation  is  tmquestioned, 
but  only  through  constitutional  process. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  in  interpret- 
ing the  treaty's  reference  to  "constitu- 
tional process"  specifically  stated  it 
meant  that  the  President  "would  act 
throu^  the  Congress  if  it  were  in  ses- 
sion, and  if  not  in  session  he  would  call 
Congress."  The  present  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  ignore  this  constitutional 
and  legislative  mandate.  President  John- 
son has  sought  to  justify  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  war  upon  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  the  consequence  of  an 
episode  at  sea  and  not  an  armed  attack 
on  South  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same 
time  failing  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  SEATO  treaty.  Impressive  evidence 
suggests  that  the  President  has  acted 
without  adequate  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  the  SEATO  Treaty  or  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  carrying 
forward  military  operations  ol  the  pres- 
ent scope  and  magnitude  in  Southeast 
Asia.  With  the  President  planning  fur- 
ther commitment  of  45,000  combat 
troops  in  Vietnam,  it  is  both  proper  and 
urgent  for  the  Congress  to  review  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  and  the  au- 
thority it  provides  to  the  President. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  under  discus- 


sion, I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
LEY] ,  for  his  authorship  of  this  Important 
measure.  The  Members  of  this  House 
know  the  gentleman  to  be  a  perceptive 
observer  of  and  thoughtful  and  articu- 
late spokesman  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  gen- 
tleman's service  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  of  the  most 
exemplary  order,  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  this  Nation.  Thus,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  gentleman  should, 
at  this  crucial  time,  in  our  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, call  for  a  review  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  adopted  In  the  88th 
Congress. 

Now  more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
recent  years  can  be  considered  a  cross- 
roads in  our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  Our 
commitment  to  what  former  President 
Eisenhower  has  termed  a  "war  of  grad- 
ualism" is  about  to  be  stepped  up  again. 
This    new    commitment    recently    an- 
nounced by  President  Johnson  will  be  in 
dollars,  as  represented  by  a  10-percent 
tax  hike,  but  most  signiflcantly  it  will 
be  In  human  lives,  as  represented  by  an 
additional  45,000  servicemen  for  Viet- 
nam. This  new  commitment  will  swell  to 
525,000  our  total  number  of  Armed  Forces 
personnel  in  Vietnam,  maintained  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20  billion  per  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  our  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam  and  I  continue  to  do  so, 
but  I  must  ask:  How  long  must  we  wait 
until  we  have  a  clear-cut  foreign  policy 
and  military  strategy  which  will  result  in 
the  earliest  possible  termination  of  hos- 
tilities? The  respected  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford],  last  week  informed  the 
House  In  a  well-documented  speech,  that 
we  are  "pulling  our  alrpower  punch  in 
Vietnam" — that  in  2  Ms  years  of  bombing 
in  Vietnam,  we  had  hit  only  three  out  of 
10  major  targets  in  the  north — giving 
ports,  power,  and  petroleum  virtual  im- 
munity from  destruction.  For  this,  we 
have  sustained  a  tragic  loss  in  highly 
trained  pilots  and  the  destruction  of  over 
636  of  our  aircraft.  At  the  same  time,  on 
the  ground,  our  losses  In  the  past  5 
years  have  totaled  over  8,000  lives.  If  the 
tragic  projections  hold  true,  we  can  ex- 
pect over  11,000  more  combat  deaths  by 
the  end  of  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  South  Vietnam  will 
be  holding  what  we  hope  to  be  free  elec- 
tions. Possibly  this  will  represent  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  a  viable  government  in 
South  Vietnam  which  can  actively  carry 
on  a  successful  effort  to  free  that  nation 
from  Communist  infiltration  and  ag- 
gression. The  prospects  are  not  bright, 
if  we  are  to  take  recent  history  as  an 
indication  of  future  success.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  enemy's  troop  strength  is 
more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1965; 
that  a  pacification  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
has  met  with  less  success  than  did  for- 
mer President  Diem's  much  criticized 
"strategic  hamlet  program";  that  reports 
from  the  northern  Provinces  reveal  that 
Communist  aggression  there  Is  more 
stringent  than  ever  before;  and  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  shows  no  signs  of  yielding  to 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  indications  do  not 
point  to  a  successful  foreign  policy  or 
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military  strategy.  I  do  not  lightly  criti- 
cize our  foreign  policy  decisions,  and  I 
am  far  more  reluctant  to  criticize  our 
military  efforts  which  I  know  from  first- 
hand Inspection  to  be  expertly  conducted 
within  the  restraints  placed  upon  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  Administration.  I 
feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  the 
House  owes  to  itself,  and  most  impor- 
tantly to  the  public  which  it  represents, 
that  a  reassessment  of  our  position  In 
Vietnam  be  undertaken  by  the  standing 
committee  empowered  to  conduct  such  a 
review — the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. This  is  the  same  committee 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
mandate  upon  which  our  present  efforts 
are  based. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  current  involvement 
In  Vietnam  is  much  different  from  what 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  At  that  time, 
in  August  1964,  the  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam numbered  slightly  more  than  16,000. 
Over  525,000  men  will  soon  be  in  Viet- 
nam, surpassing  the  manpower  peak  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  I  know  of 
no  military  man  who  has  said  that  the 
addition  of  45,000  more  troops  will  end 
the  war.  Few  military  strategists  endorse 
peacemeal  escalation  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning the  present  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now.  before  our  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  is  again  increased,  Is 
the  time  to  review  the  basis  of  our  pres- 
ent commitment — the  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution— to  Insure  that  we  achieve  an 
incisive  foreign  policy  and  military 
strategy  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  designed  to  end  hostilities 
as  swiftly  and  successfully  as  humanly 
possible. 

MESKILL  ASKS  FOR  REEXAMINA- 
TION OF  GULF  OF  TONKIN  RESO- 
LUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Meskill]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  I  joined  with  22  of  my 
colleagues  to  propose  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives forthwith  "commence  hear- 
ings to  review  the  implementation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — Public  Law 
88-408 — and  to  consider  whether  it  em- 
powers the  President  to  carry  forward 
military  operations  of  the  current  scope 
and  magnitude  in  Southeast  Asia,  wheth- 
er it  requires  modification  in  light  of 
changing  political  and  military  condi- 
tions, and  whether  alternative  legisla- 
tive action  is  necessary." 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  almost  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
Conditions  have  changed  substantially 
since  then.  In  August  1964,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country 
had  fresh  In  their  minds  an  attack  made 
on  August  2,  196-1,  on  a  U.S.  destroyer 
on  patrol  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  by  North 
Vietnamese  PT  boats.  On  August  4,  two 
U.S.  destroyers  reported  a  second  attack 
by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ordered  U.S.  air  action 
against  gunboats  and  certain  supporting 


facilities  In  Vietnam  in  what  was  called 
a  "measured  response."  The  following 
day,  on  August  5,  President  Johnson  re- 
quested Congress  to  enact  a  joint  resolu- 
tion "to  promote  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia." 

In  the  drys  that  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
the  President  gave  assurances  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Americaui  people  of 
the  limited  role  he  envisioned  for  this 
country.  In  mid- August,  he  said: 

Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 

Again,  on  August  29,  the  President 
declared: 

I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes  with 
bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain 
areas  that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war,  and 
result  in  our  committing  a  good  many  Amer- 
ican boys  to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to  help 
protect  their  own  land.  And  for  that  reason. 
I  havent  chosen  to  enlarge  the  war. 

On  September  25,  the  President  said: 

There  are  those  that  say  you  ought  to  go 
north  and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out 
the  supply  lines,  and  they  think  that  would 
escalate  the  war.  We  don't  want  our  Amer- 
ican boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boys. 
We  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  a  nation 
with  700  mUlion  people  and  get  tied  down 
in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

On  September  28,  the  President  said: 
Some  of  our  people — Mr.  Nixon,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Scranton,  and  Mr.  Goldwater — 
have  all.  at  some  time  or  other,  suggested  the 
possible  wisdom  of  going  north  in  Viet  Nam. 
We  are  not  going  north  and  we  are  not 
going  south;  we  are  going  to  continue  to  try 
to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom,  with 
their  own  men,  with  our  leadership,  and  our 
officer  direction,  and  such  equipment  as  we 
can  furnish  them. 

On  October  21,  the  President  said: 

We  are  not  Eibout  to  send  American  boys 
9  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves. 

Two  days  before  the  1964  election,  as 
though  to  put  the  President's  campaign 
promises  to  the  acid  test,  the  Vietcong 
directly  attacked  the  U.S.  airbase  In  Bien 
Hoa,  killing  five  Americans,  wounding  76, 
and  destroying  several  aircraft.  This  was 
a  more  serious  challenge  than  the  at- 
tack in  Tonkin  Gulf,  which  caused  no 
American  losses  but  which  was  met  by 
an  aerial  attack  on  North  Vietnam.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  response 
from  the  United  States. 

Foreign  affairs  writer  Philip  Geyelin — 
pronounced  Jaylan — wrote : 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  respond 
to  the  Blen  Hoa  provocation,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  a  conciliatory  Viet  Nam  line  in  the 
campaign,  in  which  Lyndon  Johnson  plain- 
ly made  manifest  his  profound  disinclina- 
tion to  widen  the  war,  must  certainly  have 
encouraged  Hanoi  and  Peking  in  the  belief 
that  Tonkin  had  been  a  special  case,  and 
that  U.S.  installation  could  be  attacked  with 
impunity. 

Secretary  Rusk  was  quoted  In  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying: 

Perhaps  the  Communist  world  misunder- 
stood our  Presidential  campaign. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  did.  Perhaps  the 
Communist   world  expected   the   Presi- 


dent's policy  after  the  election  to  con- 
form to  his  campaign  speeches. 

One  respected  White  House  corre- 
spondent, Charles  Roberts  of  Newsweek, 
has  written : 

The  President  .  .  .  told  me  In  May,  1965, 
that  he  had  made  the  decision  to  bomb 
[North  Viet  Nam)  .  .  .  four  months  before 
Pleiku. 

The  time  of  decision,  tlien,  would  have 
been  October  1964  at  the  height  of  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Whether  the  decision  to  strike  at  the 
north  was  made  then  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  throughout  the  campaign  Soutii 
Vietnam  was  perilously  close  to  collapse. 
The  President  must  have  known,  even  as 
he  offered  assurances  of  no  further  in- 
volvement, that  South  Vietnam  would  mo 
down  the  drain  unless  the  military  effort 
of  the  United  States  was  drastically  aug- 
mented. 

Describing  the  campaign,  Geyelin — 
pronounced  Jaylan — has  written: 

What  developed  was  a  deadly  race  against 
time;  increasingly  the  question  agonizing  the 
war-planners  in  Washington  and  Saigon  w.is 
whether  South  Viet  Nam  could  be  kept  from 
crumbling  without  a  much  more  vigorous 
U.S.  effort  before  November  3. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  clear  signs  of  grow- 
ing anxiety,  if  not  at  the  highest  official  level, 
at  least  at  the  lower  working  levels  of  the 
government;  the  experts  could  read  the  signs 
in  the  Increased  political  shambles  in  Saigon, 
in  the  Increased  rate  of  infiltration.  In  the 
tide  of  war  that  was  running  unmistakably 
against  the  South  Vietnamese.  "It  is  going 
to  be  close,"  said  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's most  reliable  authorities  as  the  UjS. 
election  day  approached. 

It  Is  impossible  to  measure  the  cost  of 
the  President's  deceptive  campaign  ora- 
tory of  1964  and  the  postponement  until 
after  the  election  of  a  stepup  in  the 
military  activity  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam.  How  many  American  casual- 
ties and  how  much  expenditure  of  Amer- 
ican economic  resources  might  have  been 
avoided  by  telling  the  truth  hi  1964  and 
by  earlier  use  of  American  air  power 
against  important  military  targets  will 
never  be  known. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  our  military  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  men  who  were  rendering 
military  and  technical  training  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  become  a  full-fiedged  com- 
batant in  a  confiict  that  has  become  the 
longest  war  in  our  history,  bigger  than 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  third  biggest 
war  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution: 

First.  The  number  of  U,S.  miUtary 
troops  committed  to  Vietnam  has  vastly 
increased,  from  about  15.000  men  to 
466,000  men  and  is  scheduled  to  rise  to 
525,000,  some  175,000  more  men  than  we 
committed  to  the  Korean  war; 

Second.  A  projection  of  the  current 
annual  rate  shows  that  more  Americans 
will  be  killed  this  year— 11,190 — than  In 
all  of  the  previous  5  years  combined — 
8,155 — and  almost  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  wounded ; 

Third.  Over  500  American  pUots  and 
planes  valued  at  over  $1  billion,  have 
been  lost; 
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I  toiirth.  The  flow  of  enemy  supplies  in- 
3outh  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam 
tripled  in  the  last  year— from  100 
a  day  to  300  tons  a  day; 
Ilfth.  Enemy  strength  has  increased 
■  times — from  120.000  men  in  January 
.965  to  296,000  men  today— more  than 
matohing,  proportionately,  the  buildup 
American  strength; 
fixth.    Reports    from    the    northern 

of  South  Vietnam  indicate  that 

Marine  units  are  under  more  severe 
pressure  this  year  than  last; 
I  teventh.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army 
„  been  largely  ineffective  as  a  partner 
the  military  effort,  as  evidenced  by  its 
...^  to  provide  security  for  paciflca- 
teams,  by  its  desertion  rate  of  one 
of  every  four,  and  by  the  need  for 
troops  to  assume  an  increasingly 
,„^r  role  in  the  direction  and  fighting 
the  conflict,  even  to  the  virtual  exclu- 
..  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army; 
Sighth.  This  war  has  become  increas- 
y  an  American  war,  as  evidenced  by 
,  call  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Chief 
State.  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Tliieu. 
■  more  American  troops  while  refusing 
call  for  a  general  mobilization  of  his 
„_n  coimtry.  and  by  the  fact  that  more 
Anericans   were    killed   in   the   last   3 
ninths  than  Vietnamese — a  rate  of  2.427 
.„  2,010 — and  that  over  twice  as  many 
Anericans   as  South  Vietnamese  were 
w  )unded  during  the  past  2  months; 

Ninth.  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
military  and  political  activities  of  the 
U  [lited  States  since  1964  have  in  any  way 
b  ought  a  settlement  closer,  either  by 
n  jgotiation  or  military  power,  but  instead 
h  ive  resulted  in  death  and  casualties  to 
n  any  Americans  and  a  drain  on  our 
b|idget  of  over  $20  billion  per  year. 

The  Tonkin  resolution  authorized  the 
President  to  assist  the  Government  of 
S  outh  Vietnam.  The  question  we  should 
e  tamine  now  is  whether  it  authorizes  the 

I  nlted  States  to  take  over  the  whole  war. 
C  lur  allies  are  generally  reluctant  to  help 

I I  any  major  way.  Evidently  they  do  not 
r  igard  themselves  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
£  EATO  Treaty.  The  South  Vietnamese 
C  tovenunent  more  and  more  leaves  both 
t  tie  war  and  the  paciflcation  program  to 
9ie  Americans. 

It  appears  that  we  are  underwriting  a 
lalculated  policy  of  military  stalemate 
'irhich  takes  more  and  more  men  and 
1  Qoney  to  maintain.  New  taxes  are  called 
;  or  and  new  levies  of  troops  but  no  new 
lirections  are  given. 

The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  re- 
( sailed  and  are  worth  repeating  here.  As 
I  Congressman,  Lincoln  opposed  Presl- 
ient  Polk's  war  against  Mexico.  Once  the 
;roop8  were  committed,  however,  he 
roted  for  all  measures  to  supply  them, 
[n  a  letter  dated  February  15,  1848,  Con- 
^essman  Lincoln  wrote  his  law  partner: 
Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  allow  him 
to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure. 


Impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pretend- 
ing generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of 
the  people  was  the  object.  This  our  conven- 
tion understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive 
of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved 
to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this 
oppression  upon  us. 


I  think  it  is  time  to  reexamine  the  war, 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  our 
general  situation  in  the  world,  with  these 
thoughts  of  Lincoln  in  mind. 


HOLIPIELD  OPPOSES  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ADVISORY  ELECTIONS 


He  ^ald  further: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  wwmaklng  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  bad  always  been  involving  and 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
in  Friday's  Evening  Star,  August  11,  an 
article  which  stated  that  some  commu- 
nity leaders  in  the  District  were  calling 
for  "advisory  elections"  to  find  nomi- 
nees for  the  new  District  of  Columbia 
Council  and  Commission  appointments. 
The   article  goes  to  some   length   in 
describing  these  "advisory  elections"  or 
"neighborhood  conventions."  While  I  be- 
lieve   that    the    District    of    Columbia 
neighborhood  groups  and  organizations 
should,  as  a  matter  of  responsibility,  im- 
mediately forward  to  the  President  care- 
fully considered  nominees  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  and  the  nine-man 
Council.  I  would  strongly  advise  against 
so-called  advisory  elections  at  this  time. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the     President     exercise     appointment 
power  as  outlined  in  the  plan.  Coupled 
with  Senate  confirmation,  as  provided  in 
the  plan,  the  Congress  was  willing  to 
confer  the  appointive  responsibility  in 
the  President. 

As  frequently  stated,  the  plan  did  not 
provide  for  home  rule — the  effective  proc- 
ess. The  plan  did  not  relinquish  con- 
gressional authority  to  continue  to  legis- 
late and  appropriate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  suggestion  that  the  President  be 
limited  in  making  his  nine-man  Council 
appointments  to  any  field  of  nominees — 
such  as  18 — would,  in  my  opinion,  be  im- 
wise.  If  local  groups  wish  to  recommend 
18  or  any  other  number  for  considera- 
tion by  the  President,  I  would  see  no  ob- 
jections. But  to  attempt  to  limit  the 
number  he  could  consider  or  insist  that 
the  Commissioner  be  Negro  or  white, 
would  be  an  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  President's  judgment  and  responsi- 
bility. 

I  am  confident  that  intensive  screen- 
ing of  appointees  will  be  made.  I  am  also 
confident  that  the  membership  of  the 
Council  will  be  broadly  representative 
and  bipartisan  as  outlined  in  the  plan 
and  the  President's  message. 

The  Commissionei-  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant appointment,  of  course.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  unusual  character  and  ca- 
pability. He  must  be  a  man  of  strong 
determination  and  deep  dedication.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and  experience. 
I  would  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  be  searched,  if  necessary,  to  find 
the  right  man. 

In  my   humble   opinion   the   goal   of 
establishing  in  the  District  an  efficient 


city  administration  cannot  be  achieved 
by  a  theorist,  an  academician,  or  one 
possessed  only  of  a  distinguished  rank 
or  title.  In  addition  to  character,  dedica- 
tion, and  determination,  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  my  opinion,  should  have  a 
background  of  actual  successful  experi- 
ence in  acting  as  mayor  of  a  city  of  simi- 
lar size  and  pattern  of  city  problems.  I  am 
sure  that  such  a  man  would  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  a  neophyte  in  city  admin- 
istration might  be  subject  to. 

I  am  sure  that  such  a  man  could  rise 
to  this  great  challenge  of  streamlining 
the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Federal  City  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Considering  the  time  available,  ad- 
visory elections  could  not  be  certified  as 
a  true  expression  of  the  people's  wishes 
in  the  District.  They  could  certainly  be 
influenced  unduly  by  all  types  of  pres- 
sure groups.  Every  special  interest  has 
a  right  to  express  its  position  to  the 
President.  Certainly  the  President,  I 
know,  will  take  into  consideration  nomi- 
nations from  every  group  in  the  city. 

I  would  strongly  advise  at  this  time 
that  the  President  be  allowed  to  use  his 
best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
nine  covmcilmen  and  the  City  Commis- 
sioner. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  appoint- 
ive plan  be  given  every  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. If  the  appointees  are  chosen  on 
any  other  basis  other  than  their  broad 
representation  and  their  personal  quali- 
fications and  dedication  to  doing  a  good 
job,  we  are  likely  to  endanger  the  success 
of  the  reorganization  plan.  If  this  at- 
tempt to  gradually  broaden  the  repre- 
sentation from  the  present  three-man 
Commission  into  the  Commissioner  and 
nine  councilmen  is  not  successful,  the 
cause  of  home  rule  and  citizen  participa- 
tion on  a  regular  constitutional  basis  will 
be  hampered  for  a  long  time. 

I  believe  that  any  attempt  at  this  time 
to  impose  informal  and  make-believe 
elections  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
long-range  goal  of  maximum  citizen 
participation  in  the  District  Govern- 
ment. I  have  fought  for  greater  citizen 
participation,  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  it,  with  a  growing  number  of  civic- 
minded  persons  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 


CONGRESSIONAL    QUESTIONNAIRE, 
FIRST  DISTRICT,  UTAH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  that  I  have  served  in  Congress 
I  have  conducted  a  poll  of  the  citizens  of 
the  1st  District  of  Utah,  seeking  their 
opinions  on  matters  of  concern  both  to 
my  State  and  the  Nation.  These  annual 
polls  have  greatly  helped  me  in  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  my  district  on  important  is- 
sues, and  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions toward  the  formulation  of  my 
own  attitudes  with  respect  to  specific 
items  of  legislation.  The  results  of  my 
1967  poll  have  now  been  tabulated.  The 
response  is  highly  satisfying,  as  over 
15,000  persons  returned  questionnaires. 
The  questions  for  this  year's  poll  were 
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prepared  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  political  science  department  of  Utah 
State  University,  at  Logan,  Utah.  The 
completed  questionnaires  were  mailed 
directly  to  the  university,  where  they 
were  also  tabulated.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  university  in  this 
regard.  The  university's  participation 
helped  insure  the  fairness  and  objectiv- 
ity of  the  poll,  without  which,  of  course, 
it  would  have  little  value.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  1967  poll,  and  I  therefore 
take  this  occasion  to  bring  them  to  their 
attention: 

WHAT    SHOULD    THE    rrNITED    STATES    DO    TO 
ACHIEVE     ITS     GOAL     IN     VIETNAM? 

Increase  military  efforts +68.2 


WHAT      SHOtTLD      THB      ■UNITED      STATES     0O      TO 

ACHIEVE  ITS  GOAL  IN  VIETNAM? — Continued 
Reduce  size  of  military  establishment 
in  U.S (•) 


Increase  military  efforts  generally —  61.4 
Go  all  out  to  win  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible      4.7 

Increase    bombing 1.4 

Use  atomic  weapons .  5 

Declare  war .4 

Give  military  free  hand •  1 

Blockade    shipping    to    North    Viet- 
nam    •  !■ 


Enter  into  talks +22.4 


.1 


Enter  into  talks  with  Vietcong  and 

North    Vietnam 22.3 

Enter  into  talks  with  North  Vietnam 
only  

Enter  Into  talks  with  Vietcong 
only  (•) 

Ask  for  talks,  but  if  enemy  refuses 
Increase  military  efforts  gener- 
ally          (•) 


Withdraw    Armed   Forces    Im- 
mediately   


4.8 


Reduce  military  ground  activities +1.6 

Reduce  activities  generally 1.6 

Let    South    Vietnam    do    the    fight- 
ing    (•) 


Stop     bombing     North     Viet- 
nam   . +1.6 


Stop  bombing  generally 1.4 

Halt  bombing,  but  resume  if  enemy 

refuses   peace -2 

Stop  bombing  and  erect  barrlei-  south 

of    DMZ (•) 


Mantain  present  policy- 


Increase  taxes  generally +10.3 


Increase  taxes 

Increase  Income  tax 

Increase  Income  tax  generally 

Increase  corporate  income  tax 

Increase  personal  income  tax 

Increase  excise  tax 

Increase  luxury  tax 

Increase  all  taxes 

Abolish  special  privilege  exemptions- 
Increase  tariffs 

Decrease    tariffs 


5.2 
3.6 
2.5 
0.8 
0.3 
0.9 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

(•) 

(•) 


WHAT      SHOTTLD      THE      UNITED      STATTS     DO      TO 

ACHIEVE  ITS  GOAL  IN  VIETNAM? — Continued 
Reduce  domestic  spending  generally..       0.8 
Reduce  war  on  poverty  expendltvires.-         .4 
Scrap  "pork  barrel"  spending (•) 

Reduce    foreign    and    domestic 

spending 3.4 


Reduce  aid  at  home  and  abroad 

Stop  all  foreign  and  domestic  aid. 


Borrow 


3.1 
.3 

+  1.3 


Borrow  generally 1.3 

Borrow  from  nations  who  owe  us  war 
debts (•) 


Total   +99.2 

WHAT      DO      YOU      RECOMMEND      TO      MEET      THE 
COST    OF    THE    WAR    IN    VEET-NAM? 

Reduce    economic    aid    abroad 

and  apply  savings  to  war +63.  2 


Reduce  other  military  commit- 
ments and  apply  savings  to 
war +15.6 


Reduce  other  military  commitments-       11.9 

Reduce   European   military   commit- 
ments          3.5 

Reduce  military  co-nmltments  other 
than   Europe 0.1 

Reduce  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures          0. 1 

Footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Reduce  domestic  spending 

spending 


+  5.5 


Reduce     domestic     social 

(Great  Society  programs) 2.4 

Reduce  domestic  socialistic  spending.  ( • ) 

Reduce  spending  for  space  program —  1.  9 


Reduce    European    military    commit- 
ment and  the  space  program .  1 

Start  a  lottery (•) 

Stop  making  payments  to  United  Na- 
tions         (•) 


Total    99.4 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED  OR  DISCONTINUED? 

II  n  percenti 


Job  Corps  Community 
action 


VISTA 


Headstart    Upward 
Bound 


Demon- 
stration 
cities 


Farm 
Supports 


Food 
stamps 


Continue 

Discontinue 

Don't  know 

Discontinue  or  reduce. . 

Reduce 

Continue  on  local  basis. 
No  answer 


37.5 

21.4 

22.1 

38.0 

10.9 

7.5 

27.2 

28,6 

47.5 

32.9 

30.0 

28.4 

32.2 

54  9 

53.3 

46.6 

8.6 

35.0 

36.5 

23.2 

44.6 

28.1 

12.0 

15.8 

.1 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

r-i 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.1 

(•) 

(•) 



6.2 

10.5 

11.3 

10.2 

12.1 

9.5 

6.9 

8.9 

Total. 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


THERE      HAS      BEEN      CONSIDERABLE      DISCUSSION 
OVER     POSSIBLE     DEVH-OPMENT     OP     ANTELOPE 

ISLAND    ON    GREAT    SALT    LAKE WHAT    WOULD 

YOU  FAVOR? 

Development   69.3 

Fairly  equal  combination  of  national 

and  State  development 32.4 

Complete  State  development 28.2 

Complete  Federal  development 6.7 

Mostly  Federal  development .8 

Mostly   State   development .5 

Private  development .4 

Complete  State  development  or  noth- 
ing at  all .2 

Part  State  development  and  part  pri- 
vate development -1 


WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKX  TO  SEE  AS  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINEES     OF     THE     TWO      MAJOR     POLITICAL 

PARTIES  IN  1968? — Continued 


Democrat 


Percent 


Republican 


Percent 


Frank  Churdi (•) 

John  Pastore (") 

Ttiomas  Dodd (*) 


LeRojf  Collins. 

Harry  Truman 

Lawrence  O'Brien. 
Lester  Maddox..., 
Scattered 


(•) 
(•) 
(*) 

% 


Strom  Thurmond. 

Dan  Smoot 

Margaret  Chase 

Smith. 
Scattered 


(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


4.9 


Total. 


100.0 


No  development 18.0 

Don't  know  and  no  answer 12.  7 


Total. 

100.0 

FOR 

WHOM 

WOULD 

YOU 

VOTE 

IN 

1968? 

Republican 

Percent 

Democrat 

Percent 

Don't  know 10. 1 

No    answer 2.6 


Reduce  economic  aid 62.2 

Curtail  aid  to  countries  supporting 
North  Viet-Nam 05 

Reduce  or  stop  economic  aid  to  com- 
munist countries 0.5 

Reduce  aid  to  countries  not  support- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy (*) 


Grand  total 100.0 

WHOM  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  AS  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMI- 
NEES OF  THE  TWO  MAJOR  POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  1968? 


Democrat 


Percent 


Republican 


Percent 


No  response 

Lyndon  Johnson 

Robert  Kennedy... 

George  Wallace 

Hubert  Humphrey.. 

Wayne  Morse 

J.  W.  Fulbright 

Mike  Mansfield 

Edward  Kennedy.. 

Richard  Russell 

Henry  Jackson 

Dean  Rusk 

Frank  Lausche 

Calvin  Rampton 

William  Westmore- 
land. 


52.2 

30.5 

7.6 

2.4 

1.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

(') 


No  response 21.  4 

George  Rom  ney 53.2 

Richard  Nixon. 9.8 

Ronald  Reagan 3.  0 

Nelson  Rockefeller..  2.  3 

Charles  Percy 1.5 

Barry  Goldwater 1.  5 

Ezra  Taft  Benson...  1.2 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  .  4 

Everett  Dirksen .3 

Mark  Hatfield .2 

J.  Bracken  Lee .2 

John  Lindsay .  1 

John  Rhodes .  1 

John  Love (*) 


George  Romney 

63.8 

Richard  Nixon 

9.7 

Ronald  Reagan 

3.6 

Nelson  Rockefeller... 

2.0 

Ezra  Taft  Benson 

1.4 

Henry  Cabol  Lodge  .. 

.3 

Everett  Dirksen 

.2 

Mark  Hatfield 

.2 

J.  Bracken  Lee 

.1 

John  Rhodes 

(•) 

John  Lindsay.. 

ri 

John  Love. 

Dan  Smoot 

(•) 

Margaret  Chase 

Smith - 

<V.3 

Scattered 

Total...- 

88.5 

Lyndon  Johnson.. 
Robert  Kennedy.. 

George  Wallace 

Hubert  Humphrey. 
Richard  Russell... 

Wayne  Morse 

Frank  Church 

Edward  Kennedy.. 

Mike  Mansfield 

LeRoy  Collins 

Scattered 


Total. 


(•) 
(*) 
<•) 
<•) 

<•>  „ 

1,0 

~Tl.  5 


BACKGROUND    OF    RESPONDENTS 

Sex 

Female 17.8 

Male 68.7 

Both - —  18 

No  answer H'' 


Total 100.  0 
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^ACKcaoum)  or  bksponbents — Continued 
Size  of  houaehold 


On  9    

Tvso   

Three 

Po  IT  to  ten 

M(  re  than  ten 

De  :Uned  to  state. 


Ag  rlculture  .- 
He  memaUng 

In  lufltry 

Pr  >f  esBlonal  . 


Tiides 


and  services 

G4veronient 

and  real  estate 2.4 

10.7 


Bi  nking  i 

Ri  tired 

Ui  lemployed 

S»  iident 

N<     answer- - 


Total    lO*'-^ 

Education 

school *•  *• 

school 20.  4 

college 33.  5 

degree ■'•*•' 

Advanced    degree 

N>  answer 


Cade 
Hgh 
Stme 
O  illege 


Total    100 

Age 
Obder  21 


2  -30 

3(1-40 


4^-60 


C»er 
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5.4 

23.1 

15.4 

52.0 

0.6 

3.5 


Total 100.0 

Occupation 


7.5 
1.6 
17.2 
25.8 
13.9 
16.9 


1.0 
1.9 
1.2 


60.-- 
answer- 


Total 100.  0 


AelifiTjon 


&  [ormon 
I  rotestant 


Catholic 3 


J  ewlsh    

<  ither 

lone    

I  lormon  and  Protestant O-  ■« 

l[o   anfiwer 3.0 


Total 100-  0 

Income 

1  ess  than  $5,000  per  year 18.  0 

(  6.000  to  $10,000  per  year 48.8 

I  10.000  to  $20,000  per  year 27.  9 

;  lore  than  (20,000  per  year 3.  2 

;  lo    answer ^.0 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th«re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor and  former  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  I  have 
taken  a  particular  interest  in  vocational 
education.  This  interest  originated,.dur- 
ing  my  years  in  Harrisburg  when  *  had 
occasion  to  sponsor  various  legislation 
advancing  vocational  education  in  my 
State.  More  recently,  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  sponsoring  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965. 

Vocational  education  is  beginning  to 
now  enjoy  the  attention  it  rightfully  de- 
serves. Pennsylvania  is  becoming  a  leaP* 
in  this  area,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include 
an  appropriate  article  from  the  July- 
August  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Business, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Vocational  Education — A  Pennstlva*iia 
Success  Stort 
In  October,  1946,  the  State  Chamber  re- 
leased the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  concern- 
ing vocational  education  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  report  contained  the  following  state- 
ments: 

A  criticism  of  the  public  school  system 
frequently  voiced  In  Pennsylvania  Is  that 
vocational  training  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  state.  Analysis  of  the  factual  data  pres- 
ently available  seems  to  support  this  criti- 
cism. .  .  . 

If  an  expanded  and   improved  system  of 
vocational  education  Is  desirable  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  present  and  the  Immediate  fu- 
74. 1     ture  offer  the  best  time  for  Its  accompllsh- 
15. 1      ment. 

The  following  year,  the  State  Chamber  sur- 
veyed Its  membership  concerning  their 
skilled  manpower  needs.  It  was  concluded 
that  vocational  courses  in  Pennsylvania 
secondary  schools  should  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  and  Industry. 

Prom  this  beginning,  the  State  Chamber 
has  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  ex- 
panded and  improved  vocational  education. 
A  printed  report  '        "'  "    —■-"-'  * 


16.1 
2.7 


0.3 
16.6 
23.5 
40.9 
16.8 

1.9 


1.4 
2.8 


99.9 


Total    —  - 

PartUan  affiliation 

tepubllcan J^ 

:ndependent 

Jemocrat 

1o  answer .^ 


B 

35.0 

15.0 

3.5 


100.0 


Total    

Residence 

fUways  lived  In  Utah 48.  0 

More  than  10  years  In  Utah 30.4 

I  to  10  years  In  Utah I''-  2 

[jess  than  1  year  In  Utah 2.  5 

No   answer 1-8 


Total    

*  Less  than  0.1. 


99.9 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  A  PENN- 
SYLVANIA SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


urging  the  establishment 
of  "vocational"  education  facilities,  was  wide- 
ly distributed  In  1949.  Subsequently,  In  1959, 
another  report  was  prepared  for  promotional 
purposes.  These  reports  were  used  by  many 
groups  m  and  out  of  the  state  to  point  up 
the  need  for  vocational  education.  But.  as 
of  1963,  the  record  of  achievement  was  not 
very  good. 

Pressures   by    public    school    teachers   for 
higher  salaries,  plus  a  need  for  a  vast  school 
building  program  to  meet  the  large  overall 
public   school   enrollment   expansion  In  the 
1950'3,  required  a  massive  Increase  In  school 
expenditures.  Public  school  expenditures  in 
Pennsylvania  Increased  from  $352  million  In 
the   1949-50  school  year   to  $971  nHUlon  in 
1962-63.    Vocational    education    needs    were 
largely  by-passed  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 
Vocational  education  per  pupil  coets  are 
higher  than  most  other  types  of  education. 
Much  of  the  training  has  to  be  closely  super- 
vised   and    a    large    capital    expenditure    U 
needed  for  machinery  and  equipment.  This 
partially  explains  why  vocational  education 
enrollment  between  1950  and  1963   (Includ- 
ing part-time  and  evening  extension  educa- 
tion)   Increased  only  from  92,685  to  108,162 
while  total  public  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment Increased  from  595,600  to  903.650.  Vo- 
cational education   vras  loelng  ground  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  education  program  of  the 
public  schools. 

There    were,    however,    some    encouraging 
developments  during  this  period  of  time.  In 


1953.  legislation  was  enacted  in  Pennsylvania 
to  set  up  area  technical  schools  and.  In  1957. 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  was 
authorized  to  set  up  a  state-wide  plan  for 
area  vocational-technical  school  attendance 
areas.  Additional  State  subsidies  for  area 
technical  schools  were  also  authorized  In 
1957.  The  Federal  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  also  provided  funds  for  area 
vocational  education  programs. 

Despite  these  legislative  Incentives,  there 
were  only  5  area  vocational-technical  schools 
in  operation  by  the  1962-63  school  year. 

The  year  1963  was  the  turning  point.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  In  Washington 
and  Harrisburg.  which  provided  substantial 
additional  State  and  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education.  Pennsylvania  is  now  m 
the  midst  of  a  vocational-technical  education 
revolution. 

Within  the  past  three  years  18  new  area 
vocational-technical  schools  started  opera- 
tion and  1'.  more  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. Big  city  enrollments  in  comprehensive 
high  school  vocational  education  currlculums 
have  also  Increased  substantially  since  1963. 
It  is  planned  that  the  state  will  be  blank- 
eted by  more  than  50  area  vocational-techni- 
cal schools  before  1970. 

These  schools  will  be  of  a  size  that  will 
make  available  a  considerable  variety  In  cur- 
riculum offerings.  The  smallest  facility  will 
have  10  different  shops  or  laboratories,  while 
some  win  have  as  many  as  35.  Average  size  Is 
presently  20  shops  or  laboratories,  with  al- 
most double  that  amount  of  different  cur- 
riculum offerings  available. 

Most  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  In  Pennsylvania  are,  and  will  be, 
of  the  "service  center"  type,  with  students 
receiving  their  specialized  shop  and  labora- 
tory instruction  In  the  area  school,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  academic  work  back  at 
their  "home"  high  school. 

The  so-called  comprehensive  high  schools 
will  continue  to  conduct  the  type  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  that  can  be  of- 
fered by  that  school  system  without  the 
need  of  pooling  students  and  resources.  In 
most  school  districts,  however,  the  more 
costly  and  highly  specialized  programs  will 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In  the  area  schools. 
Careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
organization  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion m  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed  that  the 
key  to  effective  programming  Is  strong  local 
control.  All  area  technical  schools  are  re- 
quired to  have  advisory  councils  made  up 
of  local  businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  other 
civic  leaders.  The  State  Chamber  has  urged 
aU  local  chambers  of  commerce  to  take  an 
active  part  In  the  development  of  the  pro- 
grams of  their  vocational  schools. 

The  conununlty  college  system  In  Penn- 
sylvania also  provides  a  facility  for  training 
highly  skilled  manpower.  Many  community 
colleges  will  have-  strong  technical  educa- 
tion programs.  These  colleges  are  controlled 
by  local  boards  of  trustees  to  Insure  that  the 
currlculums  are  closely  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  area  served. 

However,  the  Chamber  recently  pointed 
out  that  a  fundamental  study  Is  needed  to 
assure  coordination  among  the  varlcus  In- 
stitutions providing  vocational  edvication 
beyond  the  high  school  level.  It  proposed 
that  a  plan  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  clearly  define  the  scope  of 
operations  of  various  Institutions  providing 
educational  services  In  this  very  Important 
area  and  that  the  contributions  of  private 
trade  and  business  schools  be  given  careful 
consideration.  The  State  Board  now  plans 
to  contract  for  such  a  study. 

Dr.  John  W.  Struck,  State  Super^Uor  of 
Vocational  Education,  explains  the  State's 
plan  for  vocational  education  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  Is  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing an  overall,  comprehensive  system  of  oc- 
cupational education  to  make  available,  to 
all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  programs 
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closely  correlated  with  actual  or  anticipated 
Job  opportxuiltles,  which  are  suited  to  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  Individuals.  Em- 
phasis Is  being  placed  on  careful  planning 
of  vocational  programs  so  that  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls,  young  and  old,  gifted  or 
not  so  gifted,  may  be  met.  Active  and  com- 
petent local  advisory  committees  of  all  types 
are  required  by  the  state  before  approvals 
are  given  to  any  proposed  programs  or  build- 
ings. 

The  coordinated  plan  of  using  compre- 
hensive high  schools,  area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  some  technical  Institutes,  and 
community  colleges  to  achieve  this  aim  re- 
flects a  policy  of  flexibility,  a  willingness  to 
change  with  the  needs,  and  an  enthusiasm 
to  experiment  and  to  also  make  mistakes 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  dynamic,  chang- 
ing and  growing  educational  system  must  be 
developed  In  Just  this  manner. 

It  took  many  years,  but  the  State  Cham- 
ber's appeal  lor  expanded  vocational  educa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  answered. 

The  late  A.  L.  Edmonds,  Executive  Director, 
was  a  long  time  advocate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education.  In  the  Pore- 
word  of  the  State  Chamber's  latest  publica- 
tion relating  to  vocational  education,  Mr. 
Edmonds  summarized  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

The  Industrial  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  lies 
In  the  fortunate  combination  of  natursil  re- 
sources and  the  occupational  competency  of 
our  people.  The  greatest  treasury  of  the  area 
Is  not  the  reserve  of  natural  resources,  but 
the  skills  and  occupational  possibilities  of 
the  workers  and  the  potential  production  of 
the  youth  preparing  to  enter  employment. 
This  wealth  Is  materially  enhanced  by  voca- 
tional educational  programs  which  provide 
the  occupational  background  to  Increase  the 
earning  power  and  productive  capacity  of  all 
individuals.  The  general  economy  of  the  area 
will  reflect  this  Increased  earning  power  po- 
tential. Individuals  will  earn  higher  salaries; 
they  will  enjoy  higher  standards  of  living; 
they  will  pay  higher  taxes;  and  they  will  be 
more  readily  adjustable  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 


MEAT  INSPECTION  PROGRAM  AND 
LAWS 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imEinlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 

*  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  need  for 
a  more  adequate  Federal-State  meat  In- 
spection program  and  an  updating  of 
the  present  meat  inspection  laws. 

One  of  the  many  worthwhile  cooper- 
ative programs — benefiting  producer 
and  consumer  alike — that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  various  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  is  the  meat  Inspec- 
tion program  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  1906.  A  bill  (H.R.  6168)  to  Improve 
and  expand  that  program  is  currently 
being  considered  In  hearings  before  the 
Livestock  and  Grains  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  s.ibmit  the  following 
statements  which  clearly  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  on  H.R. 
6168  and  Its  purposes: 

Note. — H.R.  6168  has  been  "renamed" 
H.R. 12144. 


Congressman  Graham  Purceli,, 
Longworth  House  OsJice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture meeting  July  25,  1967  clarified  legal 
aspects  of  BUI  HR6168  and  supports  it  as 
presently  written.  This  is  based  upon  legal 
Interpretation  of  the  BUI,  conferences  with 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  and 
other  assurances.  The  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  specifi- 
cally supports  the  so-called  "4D"  provisions 
of  the  BUI. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  supports  strengthened 
meat  Inspection  as  specified  in  its  Resolu- 
tion No.  5  passed  in  Princeton,  New  Jefsey, 
October  1965. 

W.  F.  Moss, 
President,  NASDA. 

National  Association  op  State  Departments 

OF  Agriculture — Resolution  No.  5,  Dairy, 

Food  and  Drug 

Subject:  Meat  inspection 

Whereas,  It  Is  recognized  that  there  exists 
a  need  to  update  present  meat  Inspection 
laws — both  state  and  national  and  It  Is  also 
recognized  that  there  also  exists  a  need  for 
cooperative  state-federal  meat  Inspection 
programs  designed  to  adequately  safeguard 
the  public  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  program  it  is  important 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  such  procedures  as  licensing,  bond- 
ing, Inspections,  quality  control,  and  all 
other  functions  Involved  in  a  total  meat  In- 
spection program;  and 

Whereas,  under  any  such  a  cooperative 
state-federal  program  a  procedure  for  con- 
tinuous evaluation  of  program  activities  by 
both  parties  Jointly  must  be  established  and 
maintained;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  In 
convention  assembled  In  Princeton.  New  Jer- 
sey, October  3-7,  1965,  recommends: 

(1)  That  a  truly  cooperative  state-federal 
meat  Inspection  program  be  developed,  In- 
cluding proper  legislative  action  including 
adequate  financing  at  both  levels. 

(2)  That  the  program  so  developed  be  on 
a  fully  cost  sharing  basis. 

(3)  That  the  program  must  provide  for  a 
transition  period  of  sufficient  length  to  i>er- 
mit  state  governments  and  Industry  to  meet 
agreed  upon  standards  on  a  graduated  time 
basis. 

(4)  In  order  to  meet  such  agreed  upon 
standards  a  state-federal  committee  be 
established  Jointly  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  to  evaluate  the 
program  as  to  transition  time  or  times,  ade- 
quate financing,  responsible  supervision, 
qualified  personnel,  and  all  other  pertinent 
functions  necessary  to  a  total  meat  Inspec- 
tion program. 

Remarks  or  Phillip  Alampi,  President  op 
THE   National   Association   of   State   De- 
partments OF  Agriculture 
President  Thompson,  John  KllUck,  Officers 
and  Members  of  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association  and  guests. 

The  invitation  to  meet  with  you  today  Is 
greaUy  appreciated.  I  am  present  primarily 
as  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
Barney  Allen  who  suggested  that  I  meet  with 
you. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey, 
I  also  have  a  special  Interest  In  your  orga- 
nization and  the  vast  food  Industry  of  which 
you  are  an  Important  segment.  While  our 
livestock  Industry,  other  than  dairying,  Is 
somewhat  limited,  a  considerable  number 
of  meat  animals  are  shipped  to  New  Jersey 
slaughterhouses. 


We  are  located  at  the  crossroads  of  an  Im- 
mense volume  of  commerce  and  traffic.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  always  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  disease  and  pest  control 
problems.  In  addition,  our  dairymen  market 
most  of  their  veal  calves  through  local  plants. 
We  also  have  what  Is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  concentrations  of  garbage-feeding 
hog  establishments  that  require  rather  strict 
supervision. 

So  much  for  New  Jersey,  though  perhaps 
I  should  call  to  your  attention  what  Is  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  regulatory  measures 
concerning  meat  packing  recorded  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  We  are  observing  our 
Tercentenary  this  year  In  New  Jersey.  In 
1664,  the  various  settlements  were  Included 
In  a  royal  grant  which  became  a  colony 
known  as  New  Jersey.  Only  12  years  later — 
in  1676 — there  evidently  was  concern  about 
the  preservation  of  food.  The  Royal  Council 
adopted    a    regulation    which    reads: 

"No.  V. — Be  it  enacted  that  there  shall 
be  In  every  town,  a  Packer  chosen  by 
the  Freeholders,  to  see  that  all  Meat  In  Bar- 
rels for  Sale  be  good  and  merchantable,  and 
well  Packed  and  Salted,  and  to  contain 
Thirty-two  Allons,  and  having  put  his  mark 
upon  the  Cask  or  Barrel,  the  same  to  be  ac- 
counted Merchantable,  which  Packer  is  to  be 
upon  Oath,  and  so  see  that  the  Cask  be  good 
and  well-seasoned  Timber,  and  the  Coopers 
mark  thereon,  and  to  have  for  his  Pains  of 
Packing  and  Marking  of  every  such  Barrel, 
the  sum  of  Eight-pence." 

Again,  and  only  nine  years  later — In 
1685 — the  law  was  strengthened  to  provide  a 
penalty  for  the  coopers  who  supplied  under- 
slze  barrels.  The  penalty  was  six  shillings 
for  each  barrel.  Further  emphasis  was  added 
to  enforce  a  quality  standard. — 

Quote — "both  as  to  savoring  and  quality 
thereof  to  be  Merchantable,  and  In  good  con- 
dition"— End  of  Quote. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  packing 
and  salting  of  meat  was  the  first  recorded 
enterprise  in  what  has  become  one  of  New 
Jersey's  important  Industries.  New  Jersey  is 
a  small  state,  ranking  only  46th  In  land  area 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  Yet  In  terms 
of  value  of  manufactured  food  and  kindred 
products.  New  Jersey  ranks  sixth.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  interested  In  the  production, 
processing  and  distribution  of  a  wide  variety 
of  food  products. 

Before  we  pass  on  from  the  early  supervi- 
sion of  meat  packing  in  New  Jersey  which 
I  have  called  to  your  attention,  I  know  that 
some  of  you  may  be  wondering,  as  I  have 
done,  about  who  paid  for  the  service.  Was 
the  Inspector  paid  by  the  Crown?  Or  was  he 
paid  by  the  Packer?  In  the  case  of  salted 
beef  or  pork  for  the  export  trade,  provision 
was  made  for  compensating  the  Informer 
who  was  rewarded  with  one-third  of  the 
total  penalty.  However,  there  Is  no  specific 
reference  as  to  the  source  of  the  fee  paid  to 
the  Inspector. 

Yesterday,  at  a  meeting  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral marketing  officials  in  Louisville,  I 
pointed  out  that  today  our  food  markets 
and  the  whole  complex  of  food  marketing  ap- 
pear to  be  under  scrutiny  from  many  quar- 
ters. Farm  organizations  are  seeking  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumers'  food  dollar.  Percent- 
age-wise the  farmer  has  been  receiving  less 
of  the  higher  food  prices  being  paid  by  con- 
sumers. Across  the  country,  consumers  also 
appear  to  be  concerned  and  official  recog- 
nition of  their  Interests  has  been  extended 
at  Washington.  A  study  of  the  food  trade  has 
been  authorized  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commission. 

Most  of  us  agree,  I  believe,  that  generally 
speaking,  the  vast  complex  which  we  recog- 
nize as  the  food  industry  Is  rendering  an 
outstanding  service.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  segments  of  our  overall  economy. 
Its  rapid  growth  and  expansion  as  well  as 
the  many  drastic  changes  and  adjustments 
within  and  between  various  units,  probably 
account  for  the  current  scrutiny  and  crltl- 
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ds  n.  Pot  that  reason,  and  with  so  much  at 
8t«  ke.  I  believe  that  all  of  those  concerned 
•h<  uld  be  especiaUy  alert  to  this  develop- 
m«  at.  We  should  continue  to  maintain  our 
sta  ndards  and  our  services  at  a  high  level. 
W<  must  live  up  to  our  obligations  and  re- 
sp<  nslblUtles.  We  have  nothing  to  hide  and 
we  have  many  substantial  contributions  to 
wl  Ich  we  can  point  with  real  pride  and 
sai  Isfactlon. 

'  To  accomplish  these  objectives  most  ef- 
fe<  tlvely  calls  for  cooperation  and  under- 
sU  ndlng  nrrtftng  all  factors  within  the  In- 
du  !try.  This  probably  can  be  achieved  best 
th  otigh  closer  contacts,  occasional  confer- 
en  lea  and  better  communications.  That  is 
th )  purpose  of  my  visit  at  your  Convention 
to  lay.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesies 
th  It  have  been  extended  to  me,  as  president 
of  NASDA. 

I>erhapa  we  can  review  our  recent  back- 
er )und  and  stake  out  some  new  objectives. 
In  my  opinion,  good  meat  Is  the  symbol  of 
goxl  living.  When  dining  out  we  generally 
se  ect  our  dinners  by  the  meat  course.  House- 
wl  ires  start  with  meat  In  meal  planning.  The 
b€  rt  chefs  build  their  menus  around  meat. 
A  brief  glance  at  the  menus  here  in  Las 
V<  gas  will  verify  this. 

rhls  Is  not  the  case  In  all  parts  of  the 
wi  irld.  Here  In  this  country  we  are  fortunate 
tt  at  we  can  supply  each  of  our  clUzens  with 
1'  a  pounds  of  meat  a  year.  We  can  be  proud 
tc  J.  that  we  are  providing  this  meat  at  a 
re  isonable  cost.  Although  these  Las  Vegas' 
m  snvis  would  indicate  that  meat  is  not 
cl  eap.  It  takes  a  smaller  part  of  our  Income 
tl  an  it  did  50  years  ago.  Just  one  hour  of 
fa  ctory  wages  will  buy  37  ounces  of  round 
steak.  Fifty  years  ago  it  bought  only  18 
oi  inces.  And  the  meat  we  buy  now  is  better 
tl  an  It  was  50  years  ago. 

But  my  purpoee  here  today  Is  to  talk 
al  out  the  wholesomeness  of  meat.  What  Is 
tl  e  status  of  inspection  programs?  How  well 
a  e  they  performing  their  function?  Who 
n  ust  assume  the  responsibility  for  whole- 
s(  meness? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  speaking  to  the  Na- 
t  onal  Bar  Association,  Dr.  M.  R,  Clarkson  who 
n  jw  Is  president  of  the  American  Veterinary 
^  iedlcal  AssoclaUon,  made  the  following 
s  atements: 

Quote — "In  the  broad  sense,  the  safety  and 
V  holesomeness  of  our  foods  begins  with  agri- 
c  ilture  from  the  time  the  farmer  selects 
t  ated,  disease-free  seeds  for  planting,  and 
1  ealtby,  productive  animals  for  breeding. 
/  griculture  continues  its  concern  for  our 
f  )ods  through  a  long  and  complicated  chain 
c  r  growing,  feeding,  harvesting,  storing, 
I  rocessing  and  distribution" — End  of  Quote. 
As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  one  of 
t  ae  more  populous  Eastern  sutes,  I  know 
1  liat  the  protection  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
1  be  food  for  our  consumers  enters  Into  al- 
I  lost  every  action  taken  and  decision  made 
1  ly  our  Department.  Truly  It  may  be  said  that 
I  griculture  means  food.  The  fact  that  our 
1  lentlful  supply  of  food  is  produced  by  only 
( ight  per  cent  of  our  labor  force  rather  than 
1  ly  the  37  per  cent  required  for  this  purpose 
i  t  the  turn  of  the  century,  emphasizes  the 
leed  for  careful  protection  of  the  wholesome- 
less  of  the  food  at  each  stage  of  production 
knd  marketing. 

As  a  part  of  this  task,  the  State  Depart- 
nents  of  Agriculture  In  cooperation  with  the 
Jnlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintain  a  complex  but  highly  effective  sys- 
:em  for  the  prevention,  control  and  eradlca- 
;lon  of  a  great  number  of  diseases  that  would 
jtherwlse  Infect  our  meat  supply.  The  suc- 
:es8  of  this  type  of  operation  and  Indeed  the 
fery  existence  of  a  comprehensive  program  is 
almost  unheard  of  In  most  areas  of  the 
grorld.  Here,  we  take  It  for  granted.  In  fact, 
•ach  of  us  who  share  these  responsl  bill  ties 
In  the  SO  states  is  striving  constantly  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  this  protective  serv- 
ice. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  also  are 
fortunate  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  our 
meat  inspection  program.  But  this  also  re- 
quires attention  to  keep  up-to-date  with 
modem  standards  of  performance  and  to 
meet  the  highest  expectations  of  consumers. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  improve  this 
service. 

I  believe  there  la  no  disagreement  with 
the  statement  that  all  meat  should  be  in- 
spected to  insure  its  wholesomeness  and  to 
guard  against  deceptive  labeling.  The  Fed- 
eral system  accomplishes  this  objective  for 
the  majority  of  the  meat  supply  but  this 
is  no  help  to  the  consumer  who  obtains 
meat  from  local  uninspected  sources. 

A  survey  made  by  USDA  and  reported  to 
the  Congressional  Committees  of  Appropri- 
ations last  year  showed  that  viany  plants 
operating  under  state  and  local  Inspection 
actually  do  measure  up  to  the  Federal 
standards.  Can  we  aim  to  see  to  it  that  on 
the  next  such  survey,  all  state  and  local  In- 
spected plants  measure  up  to  those  stand- 
ards? My  conversations  with  representatives 
of  the  Industry  convince  me  that  this  Is  a 
reasonable  goal. 

The  problem  is  not  what  to  do  but  how 
to  do  it.  In  most  states  new  laws  are  needed. 
Inspection  costs  money  and  so  appropria- 
tions must  be  made.  Meat  inspection  is  not 
a  marketing  service  designed  to  benefit  only 
the  producer  or  packer.  Rather,  it  Is  a  public 
protective  measure  essential  for  the  well 
being  of  the  consumer.  Each  one  of  us  as 
a  consumer  has  a  right  to  expect  his  share  of 
this  protection. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed  en- 
abling legislation  Talmadge- Aiken  Act  spon- 
sored by  NASDA  and  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  inspection  of  meat.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  all  State 
and  Federal  inspection  programs  can  be 
maintained  at  the  same  high  level  of  effec- 
tiveness. You  are  probably  aware  that  such 
a  plan  was  announced  In  the  October  30  is- 
sue of  the  Federal  Register. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  requested  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a 
Joint  committee  of  high  level  State  and  Fed- 
ersU  representatives  to  work  out  broad  poli- 
cies for  Implementation  of  the  statute.  This 
was  done  and  the  policy  statement  prepared 
by  the  committee  has  now  been  accepted  by 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
NASDA.  Now  It  Is  up  to  us  to  implement  the 
policy  statement.  Our  very  able  past  presi- 
dent of  NASDA,  Director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  George  S.  Mclntyre, 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  In  the  meat  in- 
spection program  he  has  conducted  in  that 
state.  For  this  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  objective  Is  simply  to  provide  inspec- 
tion where  it  docs  not  exist  and  to  provide 
for  standards  not  less  than  those  enforced  at 
the  Federal  level.  Severel  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress  to  extend  the  Federal 
system  to  cover  all  but  the  smaller  slaughter- 
ing and  processing  plants  within  the  states. 
Those  bills  had  two  major  faults; 

1.  They  did  not  provide  inspection  cover- 
age for  the  meat  from  small  plants. 

2.  They  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis 
for  Federal-State  cooperation. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments of.  Agriculture  have  moved  vigorously 
into  this  field  to  set  up  competent  inspection 
systems.  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  New 
York  are  examples.  I  have  been  Informed  that 
Washington,  Oregon.  Wyoming  and  New 
York  have  appUed  for  a  joint  Federal-State 
operation.  But  this  procedure  has  been  slow 
and  hampered  by  a  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
best  way  to  proceed  and  also  by  a  lack  of 
funds. 

We  need  a  good  model  law  for  the  guidance 


of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Legislatures.  Several  have  been  devel- 
oped over  the  years.  The  one  brought  to  my 
attention  most  recently  was  developed  by  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
about  10  years  ago.  Perhaps  that  model  would 
serve  in  most  Jurisdictions  but  I  think  we 
should  work  together  to  examine  all  aspects 
of  the  document  before  recommending  it  to 
the  States. 

As  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  I  am 
recommending  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  our  Association  take  the  lead  in  making 
such  a  review.  I  am  proposing  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  meat  packer  organization, 
the  livestock  producers,  labor,  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  USDA,  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  the 
United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association 
be  Invited  to  help  us  in  this  effort. 

I  feel  certain  that  working  together  we 
can  agree  upon  a  model  state  meat  inspection 
act  which  can  then  be  recommended  to  the 
State  Legislatures  through  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  I  know  we  can  count  on 
your  help  in  this  endeavor. 

I  have  been  impressed,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  have  been,  with  the  great  change 
that  comes  over  our  eating  habits  when  we 
leave  our  country  and  travel  into  the  far 
corners  of  the  world.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  safe  confidence  In  the  wholesomeness 
of  all  foreign  foods. 

We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  progress 
we  have  made  to  Justify  the  confidence  of 
the  American  consumer  in  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  food  supply.  To  some,  this  may  mean 
that  we  can  rest  on  our  laurels  and  do  no 
more.  We  mvist  reject  such  an  attitude  for  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  want  and  ex- 
pect the  best  In  comparison  to  that  which  is 
possible — rather  than  In  comi>arlson  with 
the  deflcienciea  that  exist  In  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  all  consumers.  Let  us  Just  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  not  meat  packers 
or  sUte  officials.  Then,  let  us  endeavor  to 
state  what  we  would  expect  In  terms  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  our  meat  supply.  I  think 
as  consumers  our  specifications  would  go 
something  like  these  which  I  believe  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  National 
Provlsioner: 

"Consumers  want  government  regiilations 
to  reflect  current  advances  in  science  and 
contemporary  views  of  product  safety  and 
wholesomeness. 

"Consumers  expect  government  regula- 
tions to  protect  them  from  deceit  but  not 
to  prevent  the  development  of  new  products 
and  Improved  packaging  and  labeling. 

"Consumers  believe  the  representatives  of 
their  government  should  be  absolutely  hon- 
est, fair  and  impartial  to  aU  concerned,  and 
willing  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law  without  fear  or  favor. 

"Consumers  recognize  that  enforcement 
is  best  when  it  is  consistent  in  application 
of  the  law  and  when  everyone — Industry  and 
consumers  alike— may  proceed  with  reliance 
upon  firm,  clearly  stated  regulations. 

"Consumers  want  facts,  not  fancy— and 
judgment,  not  whim — to  prevail  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  decisions." — End  of  Quote 

To  satisfy  this  consunier's  creed  and  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  a  constantly 
rising  sUndard  of  living  presents  a  real 
challenge.  This  gives  us  quite  a  Job  to  do. 
But  there  Is  no  question  in  our  minds  that 
we  eventually  will  do  It!  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  pledging  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  In  planning  this  comprehensive 
program. 

With  the  aid  of  your  organization  and 
the  others  I  have  named,  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  proceed  deliberately  and  cautioiisly,  we 
can  develop  a  sound  program  that  will  bene- 
fit many  and  harm  no  one.  There  Is  no  need 
for  undue  haste.  A  stipulation  might  be  In- 
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eluded  to  provide  adequate  time  for  com- 
pliance In  order  to  avoid  hardship. 

In  the  enforcement  of  regulations,  we 
must  not  alarm  consumers  unduly  nor  dis- 
turb any  Industry  with  hasty  and  poorly 
timed  decisions.  We  beUeve  we  can  assure 
consumers  without  "scare"  rulings  on  such 
matters  as  those  concerning  sllbesterol,  bot- 
ulism, salmonella  or  amino  triazole. 

Under  our  form  of  government  there  has 
always  been  provision  for  vesting  authority 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  This  is  a  privi- 
lege rarely  found  in  other  nations.  However, 
I  am  sure  that  no  packer  with  a  sincere  In- 
terest In  his  own  Industry  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  privilege  In  order  to  per- 
petuate substandard  operations.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  public  would  promptly 
exercise  Its  right  to  demand  conformance  to 
the  highest  existing  standards.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  flexibility  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  ever  Intended  to  provide  a  shel- 
ter for  sub-standard  operators. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  accept  our  Invitation  to  send 
a  representative  to  an  early  conference  spon- 
sored by  NASDA.  There,  your  viewpoint  and 
suggestions  will  be  welcomed.  Such  a  con- 
ference will  be  an  Important  step  toward 
establishing  direct  communication  with  us 
and  will  permit  an  exchange  of  opinions.  We 
beUeve  that  meat  inspection  regulations  can 
be  administered  best  by  the  agricultural  au- 
thorities at  both  State  and  National  levels. 

I  am  confldent  that  we  can  reach  an  accord 
that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned with  this  Important  industry. 

Thank  you  for  yoyr  attention. 


A  REVISED  ELECTRIC  POWER  RELI- 
ABILITY BILL 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  reliabil- 
ity of  electric  power  supply  for  this  coim- 
try.  My  bill  is,  in  large  measure,  similar 
to  the  draft  of  the  electric  power  reliabil- 
ity bill  prepared  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

In  my  opinion,  the  FPC  bill  offers  a 
sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  reli- 
ability and  adequacy  of  power  supply  in 
these  days  of  high  consiunption  of  elec- 
tric energy  and  almost  nationwide  inter- 
connection of  electric  powerlines. 

However,  as  I  have  studied  the  bill  I 
have  found  a  number  of  oversights  or  de- 
fects which  should  be  corrected.  I  have, 
therefore,  prepared  the  revised  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
merely  to  prevent  more  cascading  power 
failures,  but  to  further  the  national  pol- 
icy, adopted  in  1935,  of  assuring  an  abim- 
dant  supply  of  electric  energy  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  greatest 
possible  economy  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  proper  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  rerwurces.  In  addition,  it 
would  clarify  the  congressional  mandate 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  con- 
sider esthetic  and  historic  values  in  car- 
rying out  its  regulatory  duties  concern- 
ing electric  power. 

This  country's  power  supplies  have 
reached  proportions  imdreamed  of  40 


years  ago,  although  they  are  barely  keep- 
ing pace  with  demand.  They  promise  to 
double  or  triple  in  the  next  decade.  Fur- 
thermore, the  advancing  technology  of 
the  electric  industry  facilitates  Inter- 
connection and  long-distance  transmis- 
sion which  was  quite  impossible  even  10 
years  ago.  However,  de.'^pite  these  great 
strides,  the  fact  is  that  the  reliability  of 
electric  service  has  not  improved  propor- 
tionately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  20  major 
power  failures  since  the  great  Canuse 
blackout  of  November  9.  1965.  Seventeen 
of  them  were  cascading  failures.  The 
most  recent  was  the  PJM  failure  of  June 
5  of  this  sear,  which  interrupted  service 
to  13  million  people  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  for  pe- 
riods varying  from  1  to  10  hoiu"S. 

The  cause  of  each  of  the  17  cascading 
power  failures  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  interconnections  were  too  weak  to 
cope  with  the  particular  system  disturb- 
ance. A  few  years  ago  a  power  failure  in- 
volved only  one  town.  Now,  due  to  inad- 
equacy of  the  very  interconnections  that 
were  intended  to  provide  standby  for 
such  local  outages,  it  may  black  out  four, 
five,  or  six  of  our  most  heavily  populated 
States  and  even  parts  of  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Our  great  electric  power  industry, 
partly  because  of  its  lingering  tradition 
of  every  local  utility  for  itself,  is  like  a 
spastic  giant.  Its  various  limbs  must 
achieve  better  coordination;  and  they 
must  do  this  while  the  giant  is  still  grow- 
ing. 

We  have  a  shockingly  thin  margin  of 
reserve  generation  today  in  this  and 
other  areas  of  the  crfuntry.  The  situa- 
tion may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
Twice  within  the  last  6  weeks  we  have 
been  solemnly  warned  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  get  ready  for  more  ixjwer  fail- 
ures. We  have  been  told  that  we  should 
equip  elevators  with  pushout  panels  to 
prevent  people  from  suffocating  when  the 
elevators  stick  between  floors.  We  are 
told  to  turn  off  air  conditioning  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings  whenever  the  electric 
power  companies  tell  us  to,  in  order  to 
avoid  drains  on  their  inadequate  gener- 
ating capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry's recent  record  of  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public  is  not  such 
as  to  Inspire  conflaence.  The  solution  to 
the  blackouts  cannot  be  achieved  simply 
by  placing  more  faith  in  the  individual 
utilities. 

The  technology  of  reliability  requires 
areawide  and  interregional  planning  by 
all  bulk  power  suppliers  and  distributors 
thinking  and  working  together,  and  the 
closest  operational  cooperation  by  di- 
verse managements. 

The  day  when  company  A  does  not 
speak  to  cooperative  B,  or  Federal  power 
marketing  agency  C  to  wholesale  cus- 
tomer D,  must  come  to  an  end.  All  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  must  realize,  or  be 
made  to  realize,  that  their  first  respon- 
sibility is  public  service  to  the  American 
people. 

Under  modem  conditions  this  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  denoimcing  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  asking  us  to  turn  off 
our  air  conditioners.  Reliable  electric 


power  service  can  be  achieved  only  by 
regional  and  interregional  coordination 
of  planning,  construction,  and  operation 
among  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

The  FPC  bill,  as  revised  in  the  version 
I  have  introduced  today,  wUl  further  this 
urgent  objective. 

The  FPC  bill,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
my  revised  version,  views  the  electric 
power  industry  as  one  nationwide  pub- 
lic utility,  of  which  the  local  generating 
and  transmission  entities,  both  publicly 
and  privately  owned,  are  segments.  Both 
bills  would  require  the  organization  of 
the  industry  into  regional  councils  to 
plan,  coordinate,  and  provide  the  most 
adequate,  eflflcient,  reliable,  and  economic 
service  to  all  the  people  of  the  region 
regardless  of  the  particular  distributor 
which  serves  them  at  retail,  and  to  ex- 
change, or  coordinate  power  with  neigh- 
boring regions. 

Both  bills  seek  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives by  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
various  managements  within  the  regions. 
Both  bills  require  that  the  regional  coun- 
cils be  open  to  membership  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  power  industry  so  that  all 
plans  developed  by  the  regional  councils 
will  be  the  product  of  all  the  power  sys- 
tems, including  the  public,  private,  and 
cooperative  power  networks  within  the 
same  region. 

My  bill  corrects  an  oversight  in  the 
FPC  bill  to  provide  for  participation,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  by  State  regulatory 
commissions  as  well  as  the  utilities,  in 
regional  coimcll  work.  Both  bills  em- 
power the  FPC  to  compel  participation 
in  council  work  by  recalcitrant  generat- 
ing and  transmission  entities;  however, 
my  bill  adds  an  explicit  provision  re- 
quiring such  entities  also  to  share  reason- 
ably in  the  council's  expenses.  Both  bills 
provide  that  the  FPC  may  review,  and, 
if  necessary,  revise  regional  council 
plans;  but  both  provide  that  the  plans 
are  to  be  developed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  local  utilities  of  the  region. 

The  FPC  bill  provides  that  those  who 
act  pursuant  to  a  regional  plan  shall  be 
immune  from  suits  for  damages  and  in- 
junctive relief  under  the  antitrust  laws 
by  those  who  are  hurt  by  such  actions. 
I  think  such  grant  of  immimity  from  suit 
under  the  antitrust  laws  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous weakening  of  the  protections 
against  arbitrary  monopoly  actions.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  the  courts  are  a  bet- 
ter forum  than  the  FPC  to  resolve  dis- 
putes under  the  antitrust  laws.  Hence, 
my  bill  does  not  authorize  the  FPC,  by 
its  approval  of  the  plans  of  the  regional 
councils,  to  confer  antitrust  immunity. 

Both  bills  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  mandatory  reliability  criteria  by 
the  FPC  for  bulk  power  supply  facilities, 
which  may  be  of  nationwide  or  regional 
applicability.  These  criteria  would  be 
promulgated  only  after  consultation 
with  the  regional  councils,  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  developed  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  councils.  My  bill  differs  in  only  two 
words  from  the  FPC  bill  concerning  reli- 
ability standards.  I  say  the  Commission 
"shall"  promulgate  regulations  setting 
forth  reUabUity  criteria;  and  the  FPC 
biU  says  It  "may."  Clearly.  tl|lr  criteria 
must  be  promulgated,  and  my  bill  ex- 
plicitly so  provides. 
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'  Tht  FPC  bill  recognizes  that  the  con- 
str  jction  and  operation  of  high-voltage 
»s  will  Involve  aesthetic  values.  I  want 
provide  Increased  protection  to  these 
ues.  The  FPC  bill  would  authorize  the 
to  appoint  advisory  coordination  re- 
boards,  but  does  not  explicitly  en- 
the  appointment  of  persons  in- 
>,_  in  conservation  and  esthetics  to 
advisory  boards.  My  bill  will  do  so. 
D.  addition,  my  bill  expressly  prohibits 
( grant  of  rights-of-way  or  extra-high- 
tage  powerllnes  in  national  parks,  na- 
«^  nal  monuments,  national  battlefields, 
hi  iterlc  sites,  and  all  other  areas  admln- 
isl  Bred  by  the  National  Park  Service,  ex- 
ce  )t  three  types  of  areas.  The  excepted 
ar  »s  are  national  parkways,  which  are 
m  rrow  strips  himdreds  of  miles  long,  and 
two  varieties  of  recreation  areas  which 
f  r  iquently  surroimd  existing  power  dams 
ai  d  do  not  have  preservation  of  the  nat- 
m  ftl  environment  as  their  primary  pur- 

DC  SIR* 

My  bill  also  goes  beyond  the  FPC  bill 
authorizing  the  administering  agency 
„^  Federal  land  to  veto  a  proposed  EHV 
p<iwerline  over  Federal  lands,  not  only 
oil  the  ground  that  It  would  endanger 
a<  sthetic  or  historic  values  but  also  Iden- 
tl  led  species  of  flora  or  fauna.  I  have  also 
ai  Ided  a  provision  to  clarify  that  the  Elec- 
ti  Ic  Power  Reliability  Act  will  not  super- 
si  de  the  Wilderness  Act  in  any  way. 

Both  the  FPC  bill  and  my  bill  require 
pview  by  the  FPC  before  extra-high- 
v  iltage  transmission  lines  may  be  built. 
C  ne  reason  Is  to  provide  a  fonun  for  re- 
V  ewing  the  aesthetic  consequences  of 
p  TOPoaals  such  as  Potomac  Edison's  plan 
t  >  run  an  EHV  line  near  Antietam  battle- 
t  eld.  The  other  reason  is  technological. 
1  he  FPC  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
ttrmlne  whether  the  EHV  Une  is  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job  for  which  it  Is  in- 
t  snded,  whether  it  will  Increase  the  re- 
1  ability  of  service  at  both  its  termini, 
8  s  it  should,  or  Increase  the  chances  of 
t  ascadlng  failures,  as  it  should  not. 

My  bill  goes  another  step  beyond  the 

1  PC  bill,  and  makes  extra-high-voltage 

1  nes  true  public  utUlties.  giving  to  every 

electric  entity  the  right  to  increase  the 

capacity   of   such   Unes,   by   whomever 

(wned,  at  its  own  expense  and  subject 

1  0  FPC  regulation  and  technological  re- 

y  lew,  and  to  participate  in  joint  use  of 

such  lines.  This  addition  to  the^bUl  is 

mportant   both   esthetlcally    and    eco- 

;  lomlcally.  because  it  will  reduce  the  need 

or    unsightly    and    costly    paralleling 

acuities.  It  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is 

ar  too  frequently  overlooked,  that  trans- 

nission  lines  are  part  of  this  Nation's 

ransportation  system. 

I  have  revised  greatly  the  FPC  bill's 
Drovlslon  for  granting  rights-of-way 
icross  Federal  lands  for  EHV  lines. 
Under  my  bill  rights-of-way  over  Ped- 
;ral  land  may  be  granted  for  a  limited 
term,  not  In  excess  of  50  years;  or  for  an 
unlimited  duration.  However,  if  the 
right-of-way  Is  granted  for  an  unlimited 
duration,  then  the  FPC  will  have  con- 
tinuing jurisdiction  at  Intervals  of  not 
less  than  .0  years  to  add  to  or  change  the 
conditions  of  the  right-of-way  grants. 

The  FPC  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
payment  to  the  United  States  for  use  of 
its  land.  Mine  does. 

The  FPC  bill  completely  overlooks 
Indian  rights  in  Indian  reservations.  The 


Indians,  rather  than  the  Government, 
are  the  true  owners  of  the  reservations, 
many  of  which  were  set  up  by  solemn 
treaty  guaranteeing  that  no  one  would 
ever  be  permitted  to  reside  or  cross  over 
them  without  the  Indian's  consent.  My 
bill  requires  Indian  consent  before  any 
EHV  right-of-way  can  be  granted 
through  an  Indian  reservation,  and, 
when  consent  is  given,  it  requires  the 
utility  to  pay  the  Indians  for  the  use  of 
their  lands. 

My  bill,  as  does  the  FPC  bill,  author- 
izes the  FPC,  on  its  own  motion,  to  com- 
pel interconnections  between  power  sys- 
tems— again  giving  priority  to  efficient 
public  service  to  the  consumers  of  a 
region.  My  bill,  however,  goes  further, 
requiring  each  entity,  public  or  private, 
to  wheel  power  for  other  entities  to  the 
extent  of  excess  capacity  in  its  lines.  For 
this  service,  it  would,  of  course,  be  en- 
titled to  fair  compensation. 

I  have  added  provisions  to  the  FPC 
bill  at  several  places  to  insure  that  the 
public  receives  notice  of  what  is  proposed 
and  has  access  to  information  on  file. 
Thus,  when  a  statement  of  organization 
of  a  regional  council,  or  a  regional  plan. 
Is  filed,  my  bill  requires  the  FPC  to  give 
notice  of  the  filing  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  FPC  bill  required  such  notice 
only  In  case  of  an  EHV  transmission  Une 
proposal.  Furthermore,  under  my  bill,  all 
filings  which  are  permitted  or  required 
to  be  made  will  be  available  for  public 
inspection,  including  coordination  con- 
tracts, such  as  for  joint  ownership  or 
operation  of  generators  and  transmis- 
sion lines.  (^ 

I  have  also  included  a  new  section  in 
my  bill  directing  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  survey  existing  and  planned 
extra-high-voltage   testing   laboratories 
in  the  United  States  and  to  report  to 
Congress  within  1  year  whether  any  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  provide  more  labora- 
tories and  to  make  them  available  to  all 
persons  desiring  to  test  their  EHV  facili- 
ties. At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
two  laboratories  In  this  country,  in  con- 
trast to  20  abroad,  able  to  test  extra- 
high-voltage  equipment  under  operating 
conditions.  Both  American  laboratories 
are  maintained  by  Individual  manufac- 
turers for  their  own  use.  I  need  not  stress 
the    hazard    that    inadequately    tested 
equipment  presents  to  reliable  service. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission's  bill 
and  explanation  thereof  appear  at  pages 
15323-15328  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  June  12.  1967.  I  have  prepared  a 
a  copy  of  my  bill  showing  my  additions 
to,  and  deletions  from  the  FPC  bill,  and 
a  separate  document  explaining  the  dif- 
ferences. I  am  inserting  these  materials 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

LINE-BT-LINE  COMPARISON  OF  H.R.  12322  WITH 
FPC  Bli-L 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Power  Reli- 
ability Act  of  1967". 

[Sec.  2.  In  order  to  further  the  national 
policy  declared  by  subsection  202(a)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  in  favor  of  "asBurlng  an 
abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economy  and  with  regard  to  the  proper 
utilization  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources." a  new  part  IV  Is  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  791- 
825r) ,  to  read  as  follows:] 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  increased 
reliability  in  the  generation  and  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  is  essential  to  the  national 
defense,  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  commercial  life  of  the  country, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  advancing  technology 
of  the  electric  industry  and  the  larger  scale 
of  generating  plants  and  transmission  facili- 
ties increases  the  need  for  greater  electric 
power  reliability  and  will  demand  increasing 
coordination  of  electric  utility  efforts  within 
and  between  regions  of  the  country;  and  that 
Part  IV  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  as  added 
by  this  Act,  will  serve  to  increase  and  im- 
prove such  reliability  and  coordination. 

Sec  3.  A  new  part  IV  is  added  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended  (16  US.C.  791-825r), 
read  as  follows: 

"PART  IV RTGIONAI.  COORMNATIOW 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  reliable,  abun- 
dant, and  economical  electric  power  supply 
by  strengthening  existing  mechanisms  for 
coordination  of  electric  utility  systems  and 
encouraging  the  installation  and  use  of 
the  products  of  advancing  technology  with 
due  regard  for  the  proper  con.sprvation  of 
.scenic  and  other  natural  resources 

(Matter  in  black  brackets  to  be  stricken;  new 
matter  in  italic) 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  neprt'scntatiies  of  the   United   States  of 


"Application  and  Objectives  of  Part; 
Definitions 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  This  part  shall  apply  to  all 
bulk   power   supply  systems   In  the  United 
States. 

••(b)   This  part  la  Intended  to  further  the 
national  policy  declared  by  subsection  202(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  In  favor  of  assur- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est possible  economy  and  with  regard  to  the 
proper  utilization  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,   by    enhancing   the   reliability   of 
bulk  power  supply;  by  strengthening  existing 
and  establishing  new  mechanisms  for  coordi- 
nation in   the  electa-lc  utUlty  Industry;    by 
encoiu'aging  the  comprehensive  development 
of   the   power   resources   of   each   area    and 
region  of  the  United  States,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  advancing  technology  with  due  re- 
gard   for    the    conservation   of   land,   scenic 
and   other   limited   resources;    by  providing 
that  all  utlUty  systems  and  their  customers 
shall  have  access  to  the  beneflU  of  coordina- 
tion and  advancing  technology  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms;  by  assuring  to  the  extent 
feasible  that  extra-high-voltage  facilities  in- 
clude    sufficient     capacity     to     meet     area, 
regional,  and  interregional  needs  for  trans- 
mission capacity,  including  reserve  capacity 
for  reliability;   by  respecting  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  utility  service  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  pubUc  interest;  and  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of 
the  electric  utility  industry. 

••(c)  As  used  in  this  part,  'person'  means 
a  'person',  'municlpaUty',  or  a  'State'  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
and  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States.  The  term  Includes 
privately,  cooperatively,  federally,  and  other 
publicly  owned  persons. 

■•(d)  As  used  in  this  part,  'bulk  power 
supply  facilities'  means  facilities  for  gen- 
eration or  transmission  [which  furnish  power 
to  points  of  distribution!  of  electric  power 
and  energy.  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority 
under  section  413  the  Commission  may 
classify  or  exempt  facilities  which  are  not 
material  to  the  objectives  of  this  part. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  part,  'extra-high- 
voltage  faculties'  means  transmission  lines 
and  associated  facilities  designed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  operated  at  a  nominal  voltage 
higher  than  two  hundred  kilovolts  between 
phase  conductors  for  alternating  current  or 
between  poles  for  direct  current,  the  con- 
struction, extension,  or  modification  pi  which 
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is  commenced  two  yean  Of  more  after  the 
enactment  ot  this  part. 

"BeUtlon  to  Other  Parts 
"Sac.  402.  (»)  Ibis  part  supplements  parts 

I.  II.  and  m  In  onler  further  to  promote  the 
reliability,  abundaooe,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
power  sui^y  In  tbe  United  States.  Nothing 
herein  shall  modify  or  abridge  authority 
granted  under  parts  I,  II,  or  III  unless  spe- 
cifically so  provided. 

"(b)  The  administrative,  procedural,  and 
enforcement  provleloas  prescribed  by  other 
parts  shall  apply  to  this  part. 
"Cooperation  of  Bulk  Power  Supply  Systems 

"Sec.  403.  The  purposes  of  this  part  should 
be  achieved  as  far  as  possible  by  cooperation 
among  all  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  whatever  their  nature. 
"Regional  Power  Coordination  Organizations 
[Antitrust  Immunity] 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  After  appropriate  consulta- 
tion, held  under  procedures  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  with  persons  engaged  or 
interested  In  bulk  power  supply,  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  and  State  commissions, 
the  Commission  shall  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  and  effective  regional 
organizations  and  procedures  to  carry  out 
regional  and  interregional  coordination.  Each 
regional  coordination  organization  (hereaf- 
ter 'regional  council')  shall  be  open  to  mem- 
bershlpC,  direct  or  indirect,]  by  each  elec- 
tric system  In  the  region  whatever  the  nature 
of  its  ownership!:.]  or  of  it$  facilities.  Some 
electric  systems  may  in  appropriate  cases  be 
admitted  to  more  than  one  regional  council. 
The  Commission  shall,  and  the  State  Com- 
missions within  the  Region  may,  designate 
appropriate  staff  representatives,  who  shall 
participate  Ln  the  work  of  the  regional  coun- 
cUs.  except  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
plans  or  any  other  council  actions. 

"(b)  Under  such  rules  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe,  each  regional  council  shall 
file  a  statement  of  its  organization  with  the 
Commission  and  any  amendments  thereto. 
The  Commission  shall  promptly  publish  no- 
tice in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  filing  of 
each  such  statement  and  each  such  amend- 
ment. Such  statementCa  will]  and  amend- 
ment shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection. 
Within  thirty  days  after  adoption  by  the 
council,  any  regional  or  Interregional  plans 
or  amendments  thereto  developed  by  such 
regional  councils  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  such  rules  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  [and].  The  Commission 
shall  promptly  publish  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  filing  of  each  such  plan  and 
amendment.  Such  plans  and  amendments 
shall  be  [made]  available  [by  It]  for  public 
InspectlociU.  [and  tirfae  Commission  shall 
consider  such  plans  In  exercising  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  Including  parts  I. 

II.  in.  and  rv. 

"(c)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  may  by  order  de- 
termine whether  any  statement  filed  under 
this  section  Is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  pfui;.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  statonent  is  not  consistent  with  the 
objecttves  of  this  part  it  shaU  modify  it  or 
set  it  aside.  [If  the  Oommlsslon  approves  a 
statement,  and  finds  further  that  the  effect 
of  the  statement  upon  competition  will  be 
insubstantial  or  will  be  clearly  outweighed 
by  other  public  Interest  considerations,  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  such  statement  shall  not 
be  subject  to  suit  xinder  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  15).] 

"(d)  After  notice  and  <H>portunlty  for 
hearing,  the  Comn'lsslon  may  determine 
whether  any  coordLiation  plan  submitted 
under  this  section  is  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  part.  [If  the  Commission 
so  finds,  and  finds  further  that  the  effect  of 
the  plan  upon  competltlan  will  be  insub- 
stantial or   will   be  clearly   outweighed  by 


ottier  public  Interest  considerations,  actions 
pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  not  be  subject 
to  suit  imder  section  4  of  tbe  Clayton  Act 
(IS  UJ9.C.  U) ,  while  tbe  Commission's  ap- 
proval reanl&s  in  effectj  If  the  OommlBiton 
determines  tbat  the  pUn  is  not  [in  the  public 
mt^est]  eon»<»tent  with  the  objecttves  of 
this  part  it  shaU  modify  it  or  set  It  aside. 

"(e)  The  Commlssiwi  shall  require  annual 
reports  from  each  regional  council  and  such 
additional  reports  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  part.  The  Commission  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regional  and  interregional  coordina- 
tion efforts. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission,  after  notice  and 
after  opportunity  for  hearings,  determines 
that  any  person  engaged  in  [the]  generation 
or  transmission  unreasonably  refuses  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  creation  of  a  regional  council, 
to  ctmtribute  toward  its  expenses,  or  to 
participate,  in  effective  regional  or  Inter- 
regional coordination  It  may  require  such 
person  by  order  to  participate  In  the  creation 
and  work  of  such  regional  council,  arul  to 
contribute  a  reasonable  share  of  the  ex- 
penses thereof,  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  part. 

"(g)  The  regional  council,  or  the  commis- 
sion upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  complaint 
and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, may  from  time  to  time  amend  any  state- 
ment or  plan.  The  Commission,  if  it  de- 
termines, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  an  amendment  by  the  regional 
council  is  not  consistent  with  the  objectivea 
of  this  part,  shall  viodify  or  set  aside  such 
amendment. 

"National  Electric  Studies  Committee 
"Skc.  405.  The  Commission,  after  consulta- 
tion with  regional  councils,  shall  establish 
a  national  committee  representative  of  all 
elements  of  the  electric  industry  to  facilitate 
Interregional  exchange  of  views  and  experi- 
enoe  and  to  consolidate  electric  industry 
efforts  to  Investigate  major  present  and 
future  problems  In  planning  and  operating 
of  bulk  power  supply  facilities.  The  commit- 
tee shall  seek  to  stimulate  vigorous  scien- 
tific and  engineering  interest  In  the  chal- 
lenges to  achieving  reliable  and  efDcient  bulk 
power  supply  for  the  United  States. 

"Advisory  Boards 
"Sec.  406.  To  assist  it  In  considering  mat- 
ters coming  before  It  under  this  part,  the 
Commission  may  establish  one  or  mare  ad- 
visory coordination  review  boards  and  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  thereto  of  e]q>ert8 
drawn  from  tbe  electric  utUlty  Industry, 
eqidpment  manuf  actiuers,  the  academic  and 
research  communities,  and  other  persons,  not 
employed  by  the  Commlaeion,  drawn  from 
the  general  publlc[.],  including  persona  in- 
terested in  conservation  and  aesthetics. 

"Coordination  Agreements 
"Sec.  407.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  a 
statement  or  copy  of  all  oral  or  written 
agreements  for  coordinated  planning  or  op- 
eration of  bulk  power  supply  facilities  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  agreements  for 
Joint  ownership  of  such  facilities)  shall  be 
lodged  with  the  Commission  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  persons  participating  In  such  agree- 
ment. Each  such  statement  or  copy  of  agree- 
ment shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public. 

"Reliability  Standards 
"Sec.  408.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
regional  council  or  upon  its  own  motion,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  regional  councils, 
and  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  to 
comment,  the  Commission  [may]  shall 
promulgate  regulations  setting  forth  reason- 
able criteria  of  natural  or  regional  applica- 
bUlty  [enhance]  govern  the  reliable  planning 
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and  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  facilities 
m  accordance  with  tbe  objecttves  ot  this 
part,  set  forth  in  section  401(b) . 

"Extra-mgh-Voltage  Facilities;  Notice  of 
Projxjsed  Construction;  Suspension;  Emi- 
nent Domain;  RIghts-of-Way  on  Federal 
Land 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  aiad 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, any  person  proposing  the  construc- 
tion, extension,  or  modification  of  extra- 
high-voltage  facilities  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  [two  years  before  it  proposes  to 
oommence  construction,  or  such  other  time 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe]  its  pro- 
posal which  shall  include  such  Information, 
including  a  map  and  other  Information  as  to 
the  routing  of  the  proposed  line,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  enable  It  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  proposed  construc- 
tion [and],  extension  or  modification  and  the 
operation  of  such  facilities  Is  consistent  with 
any  plan  developed  by  a  regional  council  and 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
The  filing  shall  state  whether  the  proponent 
elects  to  seek  right-of-way  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  [Notice  of  such 
filing  and  any  subsequent  changes  shall  be 
given]  The  Commission  shall  cause  notice  of 
each  properly  prepared  proposal  and  any  ma- 
terial changes  thereto  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  promptly  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  be  [shall]  served  upon  appro- 
priate regional  councils,  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  such  other  Interested  per- 
sons as  the  Commission  shall  require.  The 
Commission  shall  afford  to  any  Interested 
person  at  least  [sixty]  ninety  days  In  which 
to  comment  upon  such  filing. 

"(b)  No  person  may  commence  construc- 
tion, extension  or  modification  ot  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  facilities  [for]  until  six  months  after 
[acceptance  of  any  filing  containing  the  In- 
formation required  piirsuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section]  notice  of  the  proposal 
fuu  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  for  such  additional  period  during  Which 
a  suspense  order  of  the  Commission  remains 
in  effect.  The  Commission  shall  Issue  a  sus- 
pense order  whenever  the  proponent  elects  to 
seek  right-of-way  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
or  when  the  Commission  concludes,  In  Its 
discretion,  within  six  months  after  [accept- 
ance of  any  such  filing]  publication  of  the 
notice  of  the  proposal,  that  the  proposed  con- 
struction, extension,  or  modification,  [and] 
or  the  operation  of  such  faculties  is  incon- 
sistent vrtth  [an  approved  plan  developed  by 
a  regional  council]  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  404 {d)  or  otherwise  appears 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  part.  The  suspense  order  shall  sum- 
marize the  Commission's  reasons  for  its  ac- 
tion and  shall  be  effective  for  an  Initial 
period,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  Its 
discretion,  of  not  more  than  twelve  months. 
The  effectiveness  of  an  unexpired  suspense 
order  shall  be  extended  by  any  order  of  the 
Commission  recommending  specific  modifi- 
cations In  the  proposal  and  setting  forth 
conditions  for  Its  approval  or  scheduling  for- 
mal hearings  or  both  until  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  the  matter  by  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Commission  may  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  consideration  of  such  com- 
ments as  are  received  within  thirty  days  of 
such  notice,  terminate  the  suspense  order 
upon  a  finding  that  [a  construction  pro- 
posal] the  proposal  will  be  consistent  with 
the  objective  of  this  part. 

"(c)  In  reviewing  extra-hlgh-voltage  fa- 
cilities proposals,  the  Commission  shall  use 
informal  procedures,  Including  Joint  or  sep- 
arate conferences,  to  the  fullest  extent  feas- 
ible. However,  the  Commission  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  a  proposal  or  confer  rights- 
of-way  under  this  section  except  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
"(d)  At  or  before  the  end  of  tbe  period 
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Bp<  clfled  by  the  suspense  order  the  Commls- 
aio:  I  may  iMue  an  order  recommendtng  spe- 
clfl;  modlflcations  In  the  proposal  and  set- 
tin  5  iortti  conditions  for  lt»  approval  or  set- 
tin  5  the  matter  tot  hearing.  IX  such  modlfl- 
cat  ona  and  conditions  are  accepted  by  the 
pr(  ponent,  the  Commission  shall  approve  the 
pr<  poeal  as  modified  and  terminate  the  sxis- 
peise  order  forthwith.  If  the  modifications 
an<  I  conditions  are  not  accepted  by  the  pro- 
po:  lent  or  If  the  Commission  schedules  a  for- 
ma I   hearing,   the   suspense   order  shall   re- 
mi  In  In  effect  until  the  Commission  formally 
de  ermines  whether  the  proposal  Is  conslst- 
en ,   with   the    objectives   of   this   part   and 
Iss  les  a  final  order  permitting  or  prohibiting 
LI  construction,  extension,  or  modification 
the  proposed  facilities. 
'(e)   If  the  Conunlsslon  at  any  time  deter- 
mlaes  by  order,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nl  ;y   for   hearing,    that   the   proposed   con- 
st] uctlon,     extension,     or     modification     of 
ex  ;ra-hlgh-voltege    faclUtles    U    consistent 
with   the  objectives  of  this  part,   the  pro- 
pcaent  may  secure  necessary  rights-of-way 
ov  »r  Federal  or  other  lands  as  provided  be- 
lof. 

'(1)  If  the  proponent  thereafter  cannot 
acixilre  by  contract,  or  Is  unable  to  agree 
w1  Lh  the  owner  of  property  as  to  compensa- 
tUa.  to  be  paid  for  the  necessary  rlght-of- 
W]  y  or  other  property  to  construct,  operate, 
ai  d  maintain  such  extra-hlgh-voltage  facll- 
It  es.  It  may  acquire  the  same  by  the  exer- 
d  «  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In  the 
dlttrlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
dlitrlct  In  which  such  property  may  be  lo- 
ct  ted,  or  In  the  State  courts.  In  any  such 
pioceedlng  brought  In  a  district  court  of 
tie  United  States,  the  petitioner  may  file 
w  th  the  petition  or  at  any  time  before 
J\  dgment  a  declaration  of  taking  In  the 
m  inner  and  with  the  consequences  provld- 
e<;  by  sections  258a,  258b,  and  258d  of  title 
4(1,  United  States  Code,  and  the  petitioner 
8]  lall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
SI  id  section  which  are  applicable  to  the 
U  lilted  States  when  It  files  a  declaration  of 
ti  .iriTig  thereunder. 

r'(U)  The  construction  and  operation 
o:  Buch  extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities  located 
putly  or  wholly  within  the  lands  or  ree- 
e  •vatlons  ot  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
Bibject,  In  addition  to  the  applicable  re- 
q  iilrementa  of  this  part,  to  such  reasonable 
1  md  use  conditions  relating  to  nonpower 
n  latters  aa  prescribed  by  the  department  or 
a^ncy  administering  the  lands  or  reserva- 
t  ons  affected  which  the  Commission  shaU 
I  bclude  In  Its  order.  The  department  or 
«  jency  administering  the  lands  or  reserva- 
1  iona  affected  by  such  order  shall  have  a 
lerlod  of  sixty  days  after  Its  Issuance  to 
I  rotest  Its  terms  on  the  grounds  only  that 
1 ;  falls  to  give  due  regard  to  the  preserva- 
t  Ion  of  Identified  esthetic  or  historic  values. 
I  uch  protest  shall  have  the  effect  of  staying 
1  he  order  until  the  protest  shall  be  with- 
<  rawn.] 

"(11)  The  Commission  may  grant  rights-of' 
1  xiy  over  Federal  lands  as  provided  In  this 
i  ubparagraph.  Such  rlghts-of-toay  shall  be 
I  ranted  either  for  a  limited  term  not  in  excess 
•  >f  fifty  years,  or  without  limit  aa  to  duration, 
f  granted  for  a  limited  term,  the  holder, 
I  luring  the  tv>o  years  prior  to  the  expiration 
1/  the  term,  may  apply  for  a  renevoal  of  the 
■ight-of-toay  under  the  same  provisions  op- 
ilicable  to  the  issuance  of  an  initial  right- 
■}f-way,    and    may    continue    use    of    the 
■ight-of-way  while  the  application  is  pend- 
\ng.  If  the  right-of-way  is  granted  without 
limit  a»  to  duration,  the  CommUsion  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than  ten  years,  after  notice 
tnd  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  modify  or 
add  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  right- 
of-way  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  in  the 
public    interest.    No    right-of-way    shall    be 
granted   under   this  subparagraph   uiithout 
notice  to  the  department  or  agency  adminis- 
teHng  the  lands  affected,  or.  In  the  case  of 


an  Indian  reservation,  without  the  consent  of 
the  tribe  having  jurisdiction.  If  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  files  a  protest  against  the 
proposed  right-of-way  on  the  ground  that  the 
grant  would  fail  to  give  due  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  identified  esthetic  or  his- 
toric values  or  identified  species  of  flora  or 
fauna,  or.  in  the  case  of  military  reservations. 
to  the  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  national 
defense  operations,  the  right-of-way  shall  not 
be  granted  until  the  protest  is  withdrawn. 
Every  right-of-way  granted  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  subject  to,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  include  in  its  order  provisions 
for,  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(A)  That  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way 
shall  pay  reasonable  annual  charges,  to  be 
stated  in  the  order,  to  the  department  or 
agency  administering  the  land  affected,  or  in 
case  of  an  Indian  reservation  to  the  tribe 
having  jurisdiction. 

"(B)  That  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way 
shall  promptly  pay,  in  a  lump  sum,  for  spe- 
cial damages  to  the  land,  improvements,  tim- 
ber, and  other  crops  on  the  lands  affected  by 
the  right-of-way  or  by  the  activities  of  the 
holder  of  the  right-of-way  in  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  of  the  facili- 
ties thereon  whenever  the  same  occur. 

"(C)  Sv4:h  reasonable  land  use  conditions 
relating  to  nonpower  matters  as  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  the  lands  af- 
fected, or,  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, as  the  tribe  having  jurUdiction,  may 

require.  , 

"(D)  Such  other  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

Annual  charges  shall  be  fixed  by  negotia- 
tion between  the  right-of-ioay  proponent 
and  the  department  or  agency  administering 
the  lands  affected,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dian reservation,  the  tribe  having  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment toithin  a  reasonable  time,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  fix  the  charges  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing.  All  such  annual 
charges  shall  be  subject  to  renegotiation  or 
redetermination  in  similar  manner  at  ten 
year  intervals  so  long  as  the  right-of-way 
remains  in  force.  Special  damages  shall  be 
fixed  by  negotiation  between  the  administer- 
ing agency  or  Indian  tribe,  or  individual 
owner  of  the  improvement,  timber,  or  crop 
damaged,  and  the  proponent  or  holder  of  the 
right-of-way.  or  in  the  event  op-failure  to 
reach  agreement  within  a  reasbnable  time, 
by  the  Commission  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

"(Ill)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'Federal  lands'  includes  public  lands  and 
reservations  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  but  does  not  include 
lands  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  other  than  National  Parkways.  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas,  and  recreation  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
another  Federal  agency. 

"(Iv)  //  the  holder  of  a  right-of-way 
granted  under  this  section  over  Federal  land, 
after  notice  of  default  in  observance  of  any 
condition  of  the  grant,  fails  to  correct  the 
same  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Commis- 
sion, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, shall  cancel  the  right-of-way. 

"(v)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeal  or  modify  any  part  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  (78  Stat.  890,  16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  or 
any  statute  implementing  that  Act. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  any 
order  issued  under  this  section  authorizing 
the  construction,  extension,  or  modification 
of  extra  high  voltage  facilities  such  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  any  excess  capac- 
ity (over  and  above  reasonable  reserves)  of 
such  facilities  and  the  interconnected  facili- 
ties of  the  proponent  to  transmit  electric 
energy  by  displacement  or  otherwise,  upon 
a  demonstration  of  need  for  such  use,  as  it 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Part.  The  Commission,  after 


notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  con- 
sistently with  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  of  this  Act  may  authorize 
any  person  to  enlarge  such  facilities  at  its 
own  expense  and  to  utilize  the  increased 
capacity  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
power  and  energy  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  deem  to  be 
just,  including,  where  appropriate,  provi- 
sions for  payment  of  addition.al  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  of  the  land  underlying 
the  rights-of-vKty  affected.  No  such  order 
shall  issue  earlier  than  90  days  following 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  notice 
of  filing  of  the  proposal  therefor,  during 
which  time  any  interested  person  may  com- 
ment thereon.  The  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine any  disputes  relating  to  allocation  of 
transmission  capacity,  reasonableness  of 
reserves  and  amount  of  excess  capacity, 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  facilities,  and 
all  other  issues  arising  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 


"to  (g)  Whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  so  require, 
the  Commission  shall  have  authority,  upon 
its  own  motion  or  complaint,  with  or  with- 
out notice,  hearing,  or  report,  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  to  exempt  persons  from 
any  requirements  of  this  section  except 
those  contained  in  subsection  (e).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  emergency  conditions 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  by  reason  of  a  sud- 
den increase  In  the  demand  for  electric 
power  or  energy,  shortage  of  electric  power 
or  energy,  a  shortage  of  facilities  or  materi- 
als for  the  generation  or  transmission  of 
electric  power  or  energy  Including  a  shortage 
of  fuel  or  water  for  generating  facilities, 
or  other  causes. 

"Review  as  to  Land  Use 
"Sec.  410.  Whenever  an  Issue  arises,  for- 
mally or  Informally,  as  to  land  use,  includ- 
ing esthetic  considerations,  either  In  the 
regional  planning  process  under  section  404 
or  the  review  of  extra-hlgh-voltage  faculties 
proposals  under  section  409,  the  Commission 
shall  entertain  written  conmients  by  Federal, 
interstate.  State,  and  local  agencies  respon- 
sible for  land-use  planning  in  the  affected 
region.  The  Commission  shall  defer  to  the 
views  of  the  responsible  Federal,  Interstate, 
State,  or  local  agency.  If  any,  to  resolve  local 
land-use  matters  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  particular  resolution  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
part.  The  Commission  may  use  Joint  boards, 
as  contemplated  by  section  209  of  this  Act. 
to  resolve  land-use  questions  which  come 
before  It. 

"Compulsory  Interconnections 
"Sec.  411.  Whenever  the  Commission,  after 
notice  and  hearing  had.  upon  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  complaint,  finds  such  action  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part.  It  may  by  order  direct  any 
person  engaged  in  the  generation  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  (if  the  ConmUssion 
finds  that  no  undue  burden  wiU  be  placed 
upon  such  person  thereby)  to  establish  phys- 
ical connection  of  Its  transmission  facilities 
with  the  facilities  of  one  or  more  other  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  generation,  transmission, 
or  sale  of  electric  energy,  to  sell  energy  to  or 
wheel  for  or  exchange  energy  with  such  per- 
sons. The  Commission  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  arrangement  to 
be  made  between  the  persons  affected  by  any 
such  order,  including  allocation  of  trans- 
mission capacity,  reasonableness  of  reserves, 
and  amount  of  excess  capacity,  and  compen- 
sation for  the  use  thereof.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  modify  or  repeal  any  pro- 
vision of  any  Federal  power  marketing 
statute. 

"Abandonment 

"Sec.  412.  No  person  engaged  In  the  gen- 
eration or  transmission  of  electric  energy 
shall  abandon  or  curtail  any  bvUk  power  sup- 
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ply  service,  or  abandon  aU  or  any  part  of  Its 
bulk  pcmvt  supply  facilities  If  it  would 
thereby  effect  the  abandonment,  curtail- 
ment, or  Impairment  of  bulk  power  sui>ply 
service,  without  obtaining  the  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  after  notice  and 
opiMTtunlty  for  hearing,  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Commission  that  such  abandonment  or 
curtailment  ts  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  part. 

"Authority  to  Exempt 
"Sec  418.  In  order  to  avoid  excessive  bur- 
dens iipon  pu'sons  engaged  In  bulk  power 
Bui^Iy,  upon  regional  councils  and  upon  the 
public,  the  Commission  may  by  rule  exempt 
from  any  requirement  of  this  part,  except 
those  ecMtained  in  subsection  (e)  of  section 
409,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
thereunder,  any  facilities,  activities,  or  per- 
sons, whenever  It  determines,  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that 
such  exwnptlon  Is  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  part.  The 
Commission  may  attach  conditions  to  any 
exemption  and  may  by  order,  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke 
any  such  exemption." 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  sur- 
vey existing  and  planned  facilities  in  the 
United  States  providing  sufficient  capacity 
and  energy  for  the  testing  of  extra  high 
voltage  electric  equipment  under  heavy  cur- 
rent flow  and  for  research  into  problems  of 
high  voltage-heavy  current  electricity,  and 
within  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  to  report  its  findings  to  Congress. 
The  Commission's  report  shall  include  in- 
formation as  to  the  adequacy  of  existing  and 
planned  facilities  and  their  accessibility  to 
persons  other  than  their  owners,  and  if  such 
facilities  are  inadequate  or  are  not  accessible 
to  all  elements  of  the  electric  industry  hav- 
ing need  for  their  use.  suc?i  recommenda- 
tions for  corrective  action  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate. 

Explanation  op  Differences  Between  thk 
Electric   Power   Reliabilitt   Bill   Intro- 
dvcsa  by  congressman  john  e.  moss  and 
THE  Draft  of  Bill  Which  the  PPC  Trans- 
mitted TO  Congress  on  June  8,  1967 
The  Electric  Power  Reliability  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  John  E.  Moss  (H.R. 
12322)   Is  based  on,  and  in  large  measure  is 
identical  with,  the  draft  bill  which  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  June  8,  1967,  and  which  Is  printed 
In    the    Congressional    Record    of    June    12, 
1967    (pp.   15322-15328).   However,   the  Moss 
bill  is  different  from  the  FPC  draft  In  the 
following  ways: 

Sec.  1  contains  the  name  of  the  Act.  No 
change. 

Sec.  2  states  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  The 
Moss  bill  revises  this  section  by  eliminating 
a  redundant  reference  to  section  202(a)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (which  Is  repeated  In 
sec.  401),  by  referring  to  the  constitutional 
authority  for  the  act,  and  by  rephrasing  its 
purpose  in  general  terms. 

Sec.  3  adds  Part  IV  to  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  The  differences  between  the  Moss  bill 
and  the  FPC  draft  are  as  follows : 
Sec.  401: 

Subsection  (a) :  No  change. 
Subsection  (b) :  No  change. 
Subsection  (c) :  No  change. 
Subsection  (d) :  The  FPC  draft  defines 
"bulk  power  supply  facilities"  as  meaning 
facilities  for  generation  or  transmission 
"which  funolsli  power  to  points  of  distribu- 
tion." The  ICoaa  bill  changes  the  latter  phrase 
to  read  "of  eleetrlc  jower  and  energy."  This 
change  will  assure  thit  the  FPC's  Jurisdiction 
over  all  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties will  not  be  restricted  solely  to  those  that 
furnish  power  for  distribution,  but  will  also 
include,  for  example,  auxiliary  gaieratlng 
equipment  which  provide  energy  for  fueling 
larger  generators. 


Subsection  (e) :  The  Moss  bill  Inserts  the 
"extension,  or  modification."  after  "construc- 
tion" so  that  the  bill  will  apply  to  the  ex- 
tensions or  modifications  of  existing  trans- 
mission lines  and  associated  facilities  as  well 
as  the  construction  of  such  facilities  which 
are  wholly  new.  This  will  foreclose  a  possible 
"grandfather  clause"  Interpretation  that 
would  exempt  from  this  bill  any  changes  in 
existing  facilities  whether  such  changes  con- 
sist of  extensions,  or  conversions  of  lower 
voltage  facilities  Into  extra  high  voltage 
facilities. 

See.  402:  No  change. 

See.  403:  No  change. 

Sec.  404:  The  Moss  bill  deletes  the  reference 
in  the  subtitle  to  "anti-trust  Immunity." 

Subsection  (a)  :  The  Moss  bill  amends 
the  second  sentence  by  (1)  deleting  the 
words  "direct  or  Indirect"  after  the  word 
"membership,"  because  it  is  unclear  what  Is 
meant  by  "indirect  membership,"  and  (2) 
by  adding  the  phrase  "or  of  Its  facilities" 
after  the  word  "ownership,"  to  make  clear 
that  each  electric  system  may  be  a  member 
of  a  regional  council  Irrespective  of  the  na- 
ture of  Its  ownership  or  of  the  type  of  Its 
facilities.  The  Moss  bill  amends  the  fourth 
sentence  by  providing  that  State  regulatory 
commissions,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  may  designate  representatives 
to  participate  In  the  work  of  the  regional 
councils.  Such  optional  participation  by 
State  commissions  will  permit  greater  local 
representation. 

Subsection  (b)  :  The  Moss  bill  adds  pro- 
visions requiring  prompt  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  notice  that  the  state- 
ments of  organization  of  regional  councils, 
and  amendments  thereto,  and  the  regional 
and  inter-reglonal  plans,  and  amendments 
thereto,  have  been  filed.  Because  these  docu- 
ments are  essential  features  of  the  new 
regulatory  scheme  proposed  by  this  bill.  It 
is  Important  to  provide  for  widespread  pub- 
licity for  these  documents.  The  Federal  Reg- 
ister Is  the  official  Federal  publication  for 
Informing  the  public  of  Important  docu- 
ments and  actions  of  Federal  agencies. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d) :  The  Moss  bill 
deletes  the  provisions  which  would  confer 
Immunity  from  treble  damages  suits  under 
sec.  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  16)  in- 
stituted by  any  person  who  has  been  Injured 
in  his  business  or  property  by  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  statement  or  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  Although  the 
FPC  di'aft  would  not  confer  Immunity  from 
anti-trust  suits  Instituted  by  the  United 
States,  the  Moss  bill  takes  the  position  that 
(I)  any  person  Injured  by  an  action  which  Is 
illegal  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  If  It  occurs, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  a  remedy,  and  (11) 
that  the  Commission  should  not  supplant  the 
courts  In  deciding  whether  such  Illegal  ac- 
tion under  the  anti-trust  laws  has  Injured 
any  complainant.  In  addition,  the  Moss  bill 
revises  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "In  the  public  inter- 
est" and  substituting  the  phrase  "consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  part." 

Subsection  (e)  :  No  change. 

Subsection  (/)  :  The  Moss  bill  adds  au- 
thority for  the  FPC  to  require  persons  en- 
gaged in  electric  generation  at  transmission 
to  pay  their  reasonable  shares  of  the  expenses 
of  the  regional  council  as  well  as  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  creation  and  work  of  the 
council. 

Subsection  (g) :  This  Is  a  new  subsection 
added  by  the  Moss  bill  to  authorize  the 
regional  council  to  amend  statements  and 
plans  from  time  to  time  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Conunlsslon  to  modify  or  set 
aside  such  amendment  If  the  Conunlsslon 
determines,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  It  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  Part  IV. 

Sec.  405:  The  first  sentence  of  the  FPC 
draft  provides  for  representation  In  the  re- 
gional councils  of  all  elements  of  the  "in- 


dustry" to  consolidate  "electric  Industry" 
efforts,  etc.  The  Moss  bill  Inserts  the  word 
"electric"  before  the  first  reference  to  "tn- 
dustry"  In  order  to  make  clear  that  the 
representation  shall  be  from  the  "electric 
Industry." 

Sec.  406:  The  Moss  bill  adds  explicit  lan- 
guage at  the  end  of  the  section  to  Insiire  that 
the  Commission,  in  making  appointments  to 
Its  advisory  coordination  review  boards,  will 
also  Include  persons  Interested  In  conserva- 
tion and  aesthetics. 

Sec.  407:  The  Moss  bill  adds  a  provision  to 
Insure  that  all  coordination  agreements  filed 
with  the  Commission  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

Sec.  408:  The  Moss  bill  changes  the  word 
"may"  to  "shall"  and  thus  makes  It  manda- 
tory that  the  Commission  Issue  regulations 
setting  forth  reasonable  reliability  criteria 
of  national  or  regional  applicability.  The 
Moss  bill  substitutes  the  word  "govern"  for 
the  word  "enhance"  In  order  to  describe  more 
accurately  the  effect  of  the  regulations  which 
the  Commission  will  promulgate. 

Sec.  409:  The  Moss  bill  adds  the  words  "ex- 
tension, or  modification"  after  "construction" 
wherever  the  latter  word  appears  In  this  sec- 
tion. See  comment  under  section  401(e) 
above. 

Subsection  (a):  The  Moss  bill  deletes  the 
requirement  for  two  year  advance  filing  of 
proposals,  since  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  sub- 
section (J}) ,  which  authorizes  commencement 
of  construction  after  six  months.  The  Mosk 
bill  also  specifies  that  a  map  should  be  In- 
cluded with  the  Information  accompanying 
a  proposal  for  an  EHV  transmission  line.  Thb 
Moss  bill  rewords  the  sentence  about  publlca  ■ 
tlon  In  the  Federal  Register  and  service  of 
notice  of  filing  of  proposals,  to  clarify  that  U 
Is  the  Commission's  responsibility  to  cause 
publication  and  service  to  be  promptly  made. 
The  Moss  bill  allows  the  public  ninety,  rather 
than  sixty,  days  to  comment  upon  proposals 
to  construct,  extend,  or  modify  extra  high 
voltage  facilities. 

Subsection  (b) :  Under  the  Moss  bill,  the 
six-months  waiting  period  before  commence- 
ment of  construction,  etc.,  of  extra  high  volt- 
age facilities,  will  begin  to  run  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  of  filing  In  the 
Federal  Register  rather  than  from  the  much 
less  readily  ascertainable  date  of  "acceptance 
of  filing."  Since  section  404(d)  permits  the 
FPC  to  modify  plans  developed  by  regional 
councils,  the  Moss  bill  uses  the  phrase  "a 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  " 
Instead  of  the  phrase  "an  approved  plan  de- 
veloped by  a  regional  councU,"  to  clarify  that 
It  Is  the  plan  as  finally  approved,  with  the 
FPC's  modifications,  which  Is  controlling.  In 
the  provided  clause  at  the  end  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Moss  bill  changes  the  phrase  "a  con- 
struction proposal"  to  read  "the  proposal" 
In  order  to  accord  with  the  new  requirement 
In  the  Moss  bUl  that  proposals  be  filed  for 
extensions  and  modifications  as  well  as  for 
new  construction. 

Subsection  (c) :  No  change. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e) :  The  Moss  bill 
adds  tlie  words  "extension  or  modification" 
after  "construction."  (See  comment  at  begin- 
ning of  this  section.) 

Subparagraph  (J)  of  subsection  (e);  There 
Is  no  change  In  this  subparagraph,  which 
deals  with  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for 
EHV  transmission  lines  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation over  non-Federal  lands. 

Subparagraph  (ii)  of  subsection  (e) :  This 
subparagraph  deals  with  rights-of-way  for 
KHV  transmission  lines  over  Federal  lands. 
The  Moss  bill  substitutes  new  subparagraphs 
(ll)-(v)  for  subparagraph  (U)  to  pnxvide 
more  adequate  protection  to  public  and  In- 
dian Interests,  In  the  following  respects: 

(1)  The  Uoea  biU  provides  that  rtgbte-of- 
way  over  lands  or  reservations  be  either 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  fifty  years  or 
be  subject  to  modlfieatlon  by  the  Commis- 
sion, at  Intervals  of  not  less  than  ten  years, 
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afte '  notice  and  opportxmlty  for  hearing,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  In  the  public 
Inte  -est.  It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to 
Uml :  Federal  transmission  line  rights-of-way 
to  a  term  of  fifty  years.  Sec.,  e.g.  Act  of  March 
4  1  (11.  36  Stat.  1363,  43  V3.C.  961;  Federal 
Pto«  er  Act,  Jiine  10.  1920,  sec.  6,  41  Stat.  1067, 
18  I  S.C.  799:  25  CFB  161.19. 

Ffty  years  ordinarily  is  ample  time  to 
am(  rtize  the  coet  of  extra-high-voltage  facll- 
lUei ,  and  to  provide  for  a  periodic  re-evalua- 
tlot  of  whether  continued  use  of  the  right- 
ot-\  ay  remains  In  the  public  interest.  The 
bill  would  permit  discretionary  renewal  of 
rtgl  ts-of-way  granted  for  a  limited  term  and 
aut  lortze  the  holder  to  continue  use  of  the 
rtgl  t-of-way  untU  its  appUcatlon  for  re- 
nev  al  is  finally  approved  or  rejected. 

(!)  In  the  case  of  Federal  lands  other  than 
Ind  lan  reservations,   the   Moss  biU  requires 
not  ice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  de- 
par  anent  or  agency  adminUtering  the  land 
affjcted.    so    that    It    may    effectively    and 
promptly  submit  its  comments  or  protests 
to   the  FPC.  If  it  protests  on  one  of  three 
gro  jnds — failure  to  give  due  regard  to  pres- 
erv  itlon  of  historic  values,  aesthetic  values, 
or    >articular  species  of  flora  or  fauna — and 
Ide  itlfles  the  values  or  species  involved,  the 
pre  test,   unless   withdrawn,   acts   as   a   veto. 
Ag'  ncies  administering  military  reservations 
ha-  e  one  additional  ground  for  veto — preju- 
dic  »  to  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  national 
del  ense  operation.  If  the  protest  or  comment 
of  the  administering  agency  does  not  Invoke 
on  (  of  the  groiinds  for  veto,  but  doeff  suggest 
ret  Bonable   land   use   conditions   relating   to 
noi-power  matters,  the  FPC  must  incorpo- 
raie   such   conditions    in   the    right-of-way 
gn  nt.  Other  agency  protests  and  comments, 
an  1  protests  and  comments  from  the  public, 
wl  1  be  considered  by  the  FPC  and  decided 
In  Its  discretion. 

rhe  FPC  bill  allowed  veto  by  the  admln- 
1st  ertng  agency  only  for  aesthetic  or  historic 
re  isons,  by  fUing  protest  at  anytime  prior  to 
■1:  ty  days  after  issuance  of  the  right-of-way. 
Tl  ,e  Moss  bill  requires  the  agency  to  file  its 
pr}te8t  before  the  right-of-way  is  granted, 
ai  d  the  notice  requirement  insures  that  it 
w:  U  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  con- 
tenplated  that  the  FPC  will  issue  rules  of 
piactice  (authorized  by  section  309  of  Part 
n  [  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  825h) , 
r«  lulrlng  prompt  submission  of  protests  and 
c<  ounenta  so  that  they  can  be  properly  eval- 
Ui  ited  without  occasioning  delay  in  construc- 
ti  >n  of  EHV  facilities. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  Indian  reservations  the 
ltd  OSS  bill  requires  consent  of  the  Tribe  hav- 
li  g  Jurisdiction  before  any  right-of-way  may 
h  1  granted.  In  the  case  of  tribes  organized 
u  ider  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  such 
,nsent  is  now  required  by  statute  (25  U.S.C. 
Je) .  In  the  case  of  all  other  tribes  such  con- 
s' nt  Is  now  required  either  by  regulation  of 
t!  M  Department  of  the  Interior  (25  CFR 
1  11.3(a) ),  or  by  treaty.  To  abandon  this  re- 
q  ilrement  would  be  contrary  to  the  current 
national  policy  of  vesting  Indian  with  In- 
c  'eased  responsibility  for  management  of 
t  lelr  own  affairs  and  would  approach  a 
I  reach  of  faith  by  Congress. 

(4)   All  rights-of-way  will  be  granted  on 
t  iree   mandatory   conditions: 

A.  Payment  of  reasonable  annual  charges 

f  ii  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  right-of- 

t  ray.  to  be  paid  to  the  administering  agency 

( f  the  land  affected,  or  In  the  case  of  Indian 

]  eservatlona.  to  the  Tribe  having  jurtsdlc- 

1 1on.  It  should   be  noted   that  payment  of 

I  jinual  charges  for  use  of  a  power  line  right- 

( f-way  Is  presenUy  the  method  of  compen- 

I  ation  authorized  by  sec.  10(e)   of  the  Fed- 

inl  Power  Act  (16  US.C.  803(e));  and  over 

:  orest  lands  imder  36  CFR  261.67.  The  Bureau 

I  f  jjLTiii  Management  regulations  authorize 

ittlter  ^fw"*!  or  periodic  charges  or  lump 

ruiw  payments  for  power  transmission  line 

lghta-of-w*y.  43  CFR  2234.1-6.  The  amount 

>f  oturgea  payable  under  the  Moss  bill  would 


be  determined  by  negotiation  between  the 
right-of-way  proponent  and  the  agency  or 
Tribe,  or  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
within  a  reasonable  time,  by  the  FPC  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  Charges 
will  be  subject  to  redetermination  at  ten 
year  intervals  upon  request  of  the  admin- 
istering agency,  Indian  tribe,  or  right-of- 
way  holder,  by  negotiation,  or  If  that  falls, 
by  the  FPC  after  another  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing. 

B.  Special  damages  for  elements  of  value 
not  Included  in  the  base  for  annual  charges 
must  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  whenever  they 
occur.  Special  damages  would  Include  sev- 
erance damages  occasioned  to  the  remaining 
eetate,  payment  for  the  Government's  or  In- 
dians' timber,  crops  or  structures  destroyed 
on  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  right-of-way. 
either  as  a  result  of  initial  construction,  or 
maintenance  or  operation  of  the  facilities  on 
the  right-of-way.  Where  improvements  of  In- 
dividuals on  Federal  lands  are  destroyed — 
such  as  Individual  Indians'  crops  on  Indian 
reservations  or  slimmer  cabins  In  National 
Forests — lump  sum  payment  to  the  owners 
would  be  required.  Special  damages  would  be 
fixed  by  negotiation  or  by  the  FPC  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  in  the 
same  manner  as  annual  charges,  but  when- 
ever they  occur  rather  than  at  fixed  inter- 
vals. The  third  mandatory  condition  is  con- 
teined  in  subsection  (f),  discussed  below. 

(5)  In  addition,  rights-of-way  may  be 
granted  on  two  sets  of  discretionary  condi- 
tions : 

C.  Reasonable  land  use  conditions  relating 
to  non-power  matters.  The  discretion  to  im- 
pose these  conditions  vrould  be  vested  in  the 
administering  agency  of  the  land  affected,  or 
m  the  Indian  tribe  in  case  of  an  Indian  res- 
ervation. It  would  be  mandatory  for  the  FPC. 
however,  to  include  such  conditions,  so  long 
as  they  are  reasonable,  in  its  grant  of  the 
right-of-way,  when  requested  by  the  admin- 
istering agency  or  Indian  tribe. 

D.  Other  reasonable  conditions  that  the 
FPC  may  prescribe,  which  would  ordinarily 
have  to  do  with  power  matters,  although 
they  might  also  concern  aesthetic  or  his- 
toric values  or  other  values  overlooked  by 
the  administering  agency,  and  suggested  to 
the  FPC  by  land  use  planning  agencies  pur- 
suant to  section  410,  or  by  the  pubUc,  or 
raised  on  Its  own  motion. 

Subparagraph      {Hi):      Defines      "Federal 
lands"  by  reference  to  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act   (16  U.S.C.  796),  but  some- 
what broadens  the  exemption  from  FPC  Ju- 
risdiction  of   National   Park    Service   lands. 
Currently,  rights-of-way  are  forbidden  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1921  ( 16  U.S.C.  797a— in  part) 
only  in  National  Parks  and  monuments.  The 
Moss  bill  would,  in  addition,  prohibit  EHV 
lines,  without  special  Congressional  author- 
ization, in  any  land  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service   except  National   Park- 
ways— which    may    be    hundreds    of    miles 
long — National  Recreation  Areas,  and  recre- 
ation areas  administered  by  the  Park  Serv- 
ice under  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
agencies.  These  recreation  areas  frequently 
surround   Important  hydropower  sites,   and 
the  preservation  of  their  natural   environ- 
ment Is  not  their  primary  purpose. 

Subparagraph  (tp) :  The  Moss  bill  author- 
izes the  Commission  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  to  cancel  a  right-of-way 
If  the  holder  has  defaulted  on  any  condition 
of  the  right-of-way  grant  and  failed  to  cor- 
rect the  default  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
default.  The  FPC  bill  contains  no  cancella- 
tion provision. 

Subparagraph  (t>) :  The  Moss  bill  expressly 
provides  that  nothing  In  the  Power  Reli- 
ability bill  shall  repeal  or  modify  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131). 
That  act  contains  various  restrictions  on 
man-made  structures  In  wilderness  areas  as 

defined  in  that  act. 

Subsection  (/) :  This  Is  a  new  subsection 


added  by  the  Moss  bill.  The  FPC  bill  con- 
templated regional  planning  of  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities  and  full  consideration  of  the 
views  of  all  interested  parties  prior  to  au- 
thorization of  the  initial  construction  of  a 
particular  facility.  However,  the  FPC  bill  is 
seriously  deficient  in  not  expressly  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission  to  require  Joint  use  of 
the  facilities  as  Increased  energy  consump- 
tion or  changing  regional  demand  patterns 
may  make  such  use  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  national  policy  of  an  abundant  power 
supply  throughout  the  United  States  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy  and  enhanced 
reliability  (see  sec.  401(b)  of  the  bill) .  Hence, 
the  new  subsection  (f )  in  the  Moss  bill  would 
require  that  all  extra-high-voltage  facilities 
constructed,  extended,  or  modified  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  and  Interconnected 
facilities,  would  be  available  for  transmis- 
sion service,  to  the  extent  of  any  excess  ca- 
pacity, by  any  person  demonstrating  a  need 
for  such  service  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  new  part  IV  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  The  Moss  bill  would  also  empower  the 
FPC,  In  appropriate  cases,  to  authorize  third 
parties  to  enlarge  existing  EHV  facilities,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  provide  additional  ca- 
pacity to  transmit  their  power,  thus  elimi- 
nating  the  necessity  for  wasteful  and  un- 
sightly parallel  lines.  The  Commission  would 
prescribe   the   conditions   of   use,   including 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  line,  and 
where  appropriate,  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
underlying  the  right-of-way.  All  disputes  un- 
der this  subsection  would  be  resolved  by  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (jr)  :  This  is  the  same  as  sub- 
section (f)  of  the  Commission  bill  except 
that  the  Moss  bill  adds  a  clause  precluding 
the  granting  of  exemptions  from  the  act  as 
to  any  matter  covered  imder  subsection 
409(e). 

Sec.  410:  No  change. 

Sec.  411:  The  Moss  bill  adds  language  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  section  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  provide  for  transmission  of 
energy  and  specify  the  terms  and  conditions, 
including  compensation  for  such  use  of  the 
transmission  lines,  and  that  the  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  modify  or  repeal  any  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  statute. 
Sec.  412:  No  change 

Sec.  413:  The  Moss  bill  adds  a  clause  pre- 
cluding the  granting  of  any  exemptions  from 
the  act  as  to  any  matter  covered  under  sub- 
section 409(e). 

Sec.  4:  The  Moss  bill  adds  this  new  sec- 
tion, which  is  not  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  to  require  the  Commission 
to  survey  existing  and  planned  high  voltage- 
heavy  current  testing  and  research  facilities 
m  the  United  States  for  adequacy  and  ac- 
cessibility to  all  Interested  persons  and  to 
report  Its  findings  to  Congress  vtrithin  one 
year,  making  recommendations  for  corrective 
action,  If  necessary. 

In  volume  I  of  Its  report  of  July  1967  en- 
titled Prevention  of  Power  Failures,  the  FPC 
points  out  (in  page  71)  that  some  power 
failures  have  been  caused  by  malfunction  of 
major  new  high  voltage  equipment  that  was 
inadequately  tested  under  operating  condi- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  the  report  con- 
tinues, there  are  only  two  laboratories  In  the 
United  States  equipped  to  provide  the  ex- 
tremely high  current  requirements  for  such 
testing,  each  owned  by  a  large  manufacturer 
and  not  accessible  to  other  manufacturers 
or  operating  companies. 

The  FPC  report  stated  (p.  71) :  "Prelimi- 
nary plans  have  been  developed  for  a  test 
facility  near  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  heart 
of  the  major  hydroelectric  network  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest."  Whether  this  facility  will 
be  open  to  all  manufacturers  and  operating 
companies  without  discrimination,  and 
whether  one  such  facility  wlU  be  adequate 
for  all  American  needs,  should  be  carefully 
evaluated. 
Obviously  the  reliability  of  power  facilities 
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and  tnaiBmlmdon  will  be  Increased  by  tech- 
nological progrees  as  well  as  by  Improved 
coordination  of  operating  entitles.  Section  4 
In  the  Moea  bill  is  aimed  at  correcting  one  of 
the  major  bottlenecks  to  technological 
progress. 


TREATY  TO  TRANSFER  CONTROL 
OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OP  PANAMA 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsenI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  Is  currently  giving  consideration 
to  a  treaty  which  would  transfer  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Al- 
though I  realize  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives does  not  play  a  role  in  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  in  the  House  expressing 
"the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  such  a  transfer  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States." 

To  relinquish  control  of  this  vital  con- 
necting route  between  the  two  great 
oceans  would  be  to  invite  trouble  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  South  American  countries  as  well. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  cargo 
passing  through  the  canal  is  either  leav- 
ing or  bound  for  our  country,  and  the 
coimtries  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  are  nearly  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  canal  for  trade.  Any  inter- 
ference would  certainly  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  their  economies. 

I  beUeve  the  uncertainty  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  several  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  current  Suez  Canal 
crisis  should  make  the  United  States 
very  cautious  about  relinquishing  control 
of  the  canal  to  an  independent  body  out- 
side our  country. 

In  addition,  recent  toll  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Congress  revealed  that 
Panamanian  representatives  are  press- 
ing for  substantially  increased  tolls  at  the 
very  time  this  treaty  is  being  discussed. 
If  rates  are  Increased  substantially, 
many  commodities  such  as  our  cotton, 
com,  and  wheat  would  be  forced  to  seek 
other  routes  or  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

For  years,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  controls  the  Canal  Zone  has  been 
used  88  a  scapegoat  for  all  of  the  Re- 
public's problems  by  a  few  Panamanian 
politicians.  The  concessions  which  were 
made  in  a  treaty  ratified  in  1955  did  not 
end  these  charges,  nor  did  they  ease  the 
Internal  problems  of  the  Republic. 

Some  time  ago  I  participated  in  a  con- 
gressional hearing  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  hearing  dealt  with  compensation 
and  retirement  benefits  of  employees  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Company  which  employs 
both  Americans  and  Panamanians.  I  re- 
member so  well  the  statements  of  many 
Panamanian  workers  who  told  me  in  no 
uncertain  terms  of  their  fears  that  the 
control  of  the  canal  might  be  transferred 


to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  They  opposed 
such  a  proposal. 

This  trea^  is  being  offered  as  a  so- 
lution to  our  problems  and  the  problems 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  such  a  treaty  would  mag- 
nify the  problems  of  both  and  I  am 
hopeful  it  wUl  not  be  ratified. 


SANITATION   IN   PACKING   AND 
PROCESSING  PLANTS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
USDA  is  now  compiling  a  new  meat  in- 
dustry investigation  relative  to  sanita- 
tion in  packing  and  processing  plants. 
Another  Informative  article  concerning 
proposed  legislation  dealing  with  meat 
inspection  and  referring  to  this  new  in- 
dustry investigation  appeared  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  yesterday.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Call  Fouk  Iowa  Mkat  Plants  Unsanitart 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

WASHOroTOMT,  D.C. — The  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  just  completed  a  new  meat 
industry  investigation,  which  has  again 
showji  unsanitary  conditions  In  many  pack- 
ing plants.  Including  ones  In  Iowa.  Mlnne- 
sota  and  other  Midwestern  states. 

Legislation  calling  for  stronger  meat  in- 
fection picked  up  steam  several  weeks  ago 
following  publication  in  The  Register  of  seg- 
ments of  a  1962  USDA  investigation  which 
revealed  shocking  abuses  in  meat  packing 
plants  not  under  federal  inspection. 

Opponents  of  strengthened  inspection  at- 
tacked the  USDA  study  as  being  dated,  and 
said  that  conditions  have  improved  substan- 
tially since  then. 

Consequently,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee asked  USDA  to  conduct  a  new  Investi- 
gation to  determine  current  conditions  in 
Intrastate  plants  exempt  from  federal  inspec- 
tion. 

USDA  officials  say  the  new  findings  from 
about  30  states  convince  them  that  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  other  abuses  are  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  five  years  ago. 

LEADS    FIGHT 

Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.)  Is 
leading  a  congressional  fight  to  correct  these 
abuses  by  expanding  federal  inspection  to 
Include  many  Intrastate  plants  now  exempt 
from  inspection. 

As  matters  now  stand.  25  per  cent  of  meat 
processing  and  15  per  cent  of  slaughtering 
are  exempt  from  federal  Inspection  because 
the  plants  do  not  sell  meat  across  a  state  line. 

Only  26  states  have  laws  requiring  manda- 
tory Inspection  of  this  processing  and 
slaughtering.  Many  of  these  25  states  ac- 
knowledge they  have  Inadequate  personnel 
for  thorough  meat  Inspection. 

The  new  USDA  Investigation  was  conduct- 
ed in  July  and  early  August. 

The  following  are  reports  on  four  Iowa 
plants  visited: 

A  bologna  manufacturer — "Believed  to 
slaughter  cripples  and  downers  (animals 
which  cant  walk  because  of  disease  or  In- 
jury) at  times.  Poor  sanitation  and  house- 
keeping." 

Another  plant — "Old  and  poorly  main- 
tained building.  Poor  sanitation,  especially 
floors.  Walls  difficult  to  clean.  Overcrowded 
conditions." 


A  ring  bologna  manufacturer — "Building 
old  and  In  bad  repair.  Equipment  difficult  to 
clean.  Bologna  appears  to  contain  excessive 
moisture." 

A  hog  slaughter  and  sausage  processing 
plant — "Overcrowded  conditions  for  all  op- 
erations. Equipment  difficult  to  clean.  Im- 
proper handling  of  Inedible  material.  Poor 
sanitation  evident." 

During  the  1962  Investigation,  the  USDA 
reported  on  unsanitary  conditions  in  Iowa 
plants  and  on  a  meat  processor  who  Included 
groimd  hog  hides  in  his  meats  without  so 
specifying  on  packages. 

Representative  Smith  said  he  was  referring 
to  this  plant  and  others  USDA  reported  as 
following  similar  practices  when  he  last  week 
stressed  the  Importance  of  more  stringent 
labeling  of  meat  products. 

Speaking  before  representatives  of  women's 
consumer  groups.  Smith  said:  "I  don't  mind 
someone  buying  chopped  hog  hides  If  she 
knows  it." 

USDA  Investigators  also  were  critical  of 
conditions  of  some  plants  visited  In  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  nilnois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Nebraska.  One  of  the  Nebraska  plants  Is 
owned  by  an  Iowa  meat  processor. 


THIS  IS  OUR  STAND 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ddtcell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  featured  In  the  May  1965 
Issue  of  the  American  Rifleman  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  sets  forward 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "This  Is  Our 
Stand,"  clearly  states  that  NRA's  strong 
support  of  existing  laws  at  all  levels  of 
government.  It  points  out  that  the  NRA 
does  not  oppose  all  proposed  firearms 
legislation. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  this  edi- 
torial, which  follows,  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  collesigues  in  order  that 
the  position  of  the  NRA  be  more  clearly 
understood : 

This  Is  Our  Stand 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  National  Rlfie 
Association  of  America,  as  stated  in  Its  Con- 
stitution and  Bylaws,  are, 

"To  promote  public  safety,  law  and  order, 
and  the  national  defense;  to  educate  and 
train  citizens  of  good  repute  in  the  safe  and 
efficient  handling  of  small  arms,  and  in  the 
technique  of  design,  production  and  group 
instruction;  to  Increase  the  knowledge  of 
small  arms  on  the  part  of  members  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  of  citizens  who  would  be  subject  to 
service  In  the  event  of  war;  and  generally 
to  encourage  t^he  lawful  ownership  and  use 
of  small  arms  by  citizens  of  good  repute." 

In  support  of  these  objectives,  the  NRA 
stands  squarely  on  the  premise  that  the  own- 
ership of  firearms  must  not  be  denied  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  good  repute  so  long  as  they 
use  them  for  lawful  purposes. 

No  other  organization  does  so  much  to 
educate  our  people  in  safety  with  firearms, 
In  the  home  and  on  the  shooting  range  and 
In  the  hunting  field.  No  other  organization 
Is  BO  vitally  concerned  vrith  the  training  of 
citizens  in  the  use  of  the  basic  weapons  of 
national  defense,  the  ;ndivlduar8  personal 
arm.  No  other  organization  so  strongly  en- 
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cou-sgoi  Bbootlng  for  recreation.  In  every 
(    and  with  every  type  of  »portlng  pin. 
)ther  organlaatlon  doee  more  to  promote 
rlghta  and  reeponalhnitles  of  reputable 
IS  who  own  and  use  firearms, 
these  reasons,  the  NKA  Is  vitally  con- 
.^J  with  efforts  In  Congress  to  amend 
Federal  Firearms  Act  to  provide  Federal 
of  mall-order  guns,  since  1959,  in- 
ions  and  bearings  have  been  con- 
by  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
,.„^  Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
ts  Interim  report,  ordered  to  be  printed 
liugust  7,  1984,  wlU  be  foimd  the  follow- 
sUtements:  ,^  ■^^ 

our  InvestlgaUon  progressed.  It  be- 
apparent  that  a  mAjor  source  of  flre- 
to  juvenUea  and  young  adults  was  the 
-order     common     carrier     route.     This 
iceas  Involve*  the  ordering  of  the  firearm 
common  carrier.  Present  Federal  law  pro- 
the  delivery  of  a  handgun  by  maU 
■BUb  to  firearms  dealers. 
An  overwhehnlng  majority  of  the  69  re- 
nts to  the  questionnaire  (law  enforce- 
authorittea    throughout    the    United 
i   indieated  support  of  Federal  legls- 
to  place  enforceable  controls  over  the 
jate  transportation  of  concealable  flre- 
whlch  enter  their  Jurisdictions  for  de- 
,»r,  to  proapectlTe  purchasers. 
The  need  for  Federal  remedial  legislation 
apparent.  As  a  general  statement.  It  can 
said  tbat  aU  of  the  witnesses  who  testl- 
nemnnandwl  federal  Veglslatlon  to  pre- 
the  shipment  and  deUvery  In  interstate 
wot  at  mAll-oirder  firearms  to  Juveniles 
the  age  of  18  years;  that  proper  safe- 
^  \M  written  Into  the  Federal  Firearms 
to  preclude  shipment  of  these  firearms 
convicted   felons,   narcotic  addicts,   and 
,.»_onlc  lawbreaJcers;  and  an  increase  In  the 
n  deral  Firearms  Act  dealers'  Ucense  fee." 

CX>ntnry  to  claims  by  the  anU-gun  forcee. 
m  anbers  of  the  National  Hlfle  AssocUtlon  of 
A  aerlca  and  millions  of  other  law-abiding 
d  Izans  do  not  oppose  an  proposed  firearms 
le  {Islation.  They  hove  recognized  the  prob- 
le  ns  of  some  local  communmes  created  by 
tie  avallahUlty  of  handguns  to  Juveniles, 
a  tmlxtaU  and  Irrespooslble  persons  through 


more    eflElclent    methods    of    Intercity 
transportation. 

One  of  the  most  promising  suggestions 
has  been  a  proposal  for  a  demonstration 
project  in  the  New  York:  metropolitan 
area  using  short-take-off  and  land- 
ing— STOL — aircraft. 

EssentlaUy,  the  project  would  take 
advantage  of  the  uncluttered  lower  alti- 
tude air  space  around  the  metropolitan 
area  by  providing  a  cargo-passenger 
service  that  would  be  interfaced  with 
existing  long-haul  service  at  the  area's 
three  major  airports. 

The  effect  would  be  at  least  twofold. 
Initially,  it  would  provide  data  to  allow 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  develop 
criteria  for  FAA  certification  of  STOL 
aircraft. 

Second,  the  demonstration  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  handle  to  open  the 
doors  to  a  new  technique  in  Intercity 
transportation. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  August  9  edition  of  Aviation 
Daily  regarding  the  project: 
Pbderai.  Grant  To  Be  Askkd  roa  New  Yokk 
AaKA  STOL  Demonstration  Project 


ssU-oider  purchases.  They  have  supported 
U  Elslatlon  prepared  and  proposed  by  the  Sub- 

0  mmlttee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delln- 
q  lency  (S.  1975,  introduced  on  August  2, 
II  «3)  to  establish  Federal  controls  over  the 
ti  MJsportatlon  of  concealable  firearms  In  in- 
t  (State  commerce.  They  do  support  properly 
d  mwn  legislation  to  outlaw  dangerous  de- 
T  oca  auch  aa  baaocAaa,  bomba  and  anti-tank 
g  ins.  They  do  support  properly  drawn  legU- 
litton  to  curb  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
t  rearms  that  are  being  dumped  In  America. 

1  hey  do  support  properly  drawn  legislation 
t  >  tmpoae  heavy  penalties  for  crimes  Involv- 
1  )g  the  misuse  of  flpearms.  They  do  support 
1  He  strict  euforoement  of  existing  laws  at  aU 
1  rvels  of  government. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
lapporta  properly  drawn  leglalaUon  that  U 
]  lopoaed  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  and 
1  his  is  our  stand. 


STOL  DEMONSTIIATION  PROJECT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
manimoQs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
rom  Texas  [Mr.  Picklk]  may  extend 
lis  remari:s  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcoso 
md  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
»bjeetk>n  to  the  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
(rom  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
plans  have  been  set  forth  In  an  attempt 
to  ease  airport  congestion  and  provide 


Three  UJ3.  companies  are  working  out  final 
details  of  a  proposal  for  a  demonstration 
project  on  STOL  service  in  the  Greater  New 
Yori  area.  The  three-year  test,  which  could 
begin  within  a  year,  would  utilize  the  Bre- 
guet  941-McDonnell  188  STOL  transport,  and 
would  be  at  least  partially  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  Jurisdictions. 

This  plan  has  been  developed  by  New 
York  Airways,  which  would  operate  the  941 
on  Its  presently  certificated  routes;  Airborne 
Instruments  Laboratory  Division  of  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.,  which  would  provide  airborne 
and  grotmd  electronic  equipment;  and  the 
McDonneU  Douglas  Corp.,  the  U.S.  licensee 
for  the  Breguet  design. 

Since  the  941  Is  not  yet  certificated,  It 
would  carry  only  cargo  and  mall  initially. 
One  objective  of  the  project  would  be  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  FAA  certification  of 
the  aircraft — at  present  there  are  no  rules 
for  this  kind  of  STOL  vehicle.  The  Breguet 
was  selected  principally  because  it  Is  avail- 
able now. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  could  range  any- 
where from  $5  million  up  to  $40  milUon,  its 
backers  say,  depending  on  how  large  a  sys- 
tem Is  established.  "We  could  have  a  very 
useful  demonstration  for  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion," one  official  Involved  In  the  planning 
said,  'an  the  $5  million  to  $20  million  area, 
we  could  develop  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation. For  more  than  that  we  could  do 
more,  and  do  it  faster." 

At  this  stage — Informal  discussions  aimed 
at  developing  a  firm  proposal — none  of  the 
principals  will  discuss  financing  plans,  but  It 
Is  obvious  most  of  the  money  Is  expected  to 
come  from  the  federal  Government.  The 
grant  could  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon — described  by  one  official  as 
"terribly  Interested"  In  the  project— «■  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  three  companies  would  pay 
some  of  the  coete  and  New  York  City  and 
state,  and  perhaps  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey may  also  contribute. 


Special  iRrirting  facilities  are  not  plarmed,  at 
least  at  first,  because  of  the  costs  Involved. 
The  STOL  trips  would  be  short-haul  and 
would  connect  with  existing  forms  of  ground 
and  air  transixjrt. 

These  connections — the  "interfaces" — 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  points  to  be 
studied  in  the  demonstration.  Other  ques- 
tions the  sponsors  hope  to  answer  Include 
what  types  of  landing  faculties  and  elec- 
tronic aids  are  required,  and  how  the  STOL 
vehicles  work  within  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

New  York  Is  considered  an  excellent  experi- 
mental site  because  It  Is  so  congested  and 
because  It  has  great  variations  In  weather. 
"If  it  works  here,  It  will  work  almost  any- 
where," one  official  told  the  Dally. 

All  plans  to  equip  the  941  with  an  Instru- 
ment system  utilizing  a  scanning  beam  tech- 
nique for  landing  guidance.  "We  think  a 
STOL  vehicle  requires  something  different 
from  the  standard  US."  Robert  Shank,  AIL 
vice  president  for  transportation  develop- 
ment said,  "and  we  think  ova  system  would 
work."  AIL  would  place  Its  grovmd  equip- 
ment at  two  ahTJorts  Initially,  although  as 
many  as  50  landing  sites  would  be  used  m 
the  three-year  project. 

Service  would  be  Instituted  with  one 
French-btdlt  941,  with  a  second  aircraft 
added  as  the  project  enlarges. 

A  commercial  version  of  the  941 — which  a 
McDonnell  official  estimated  two  years  ago 
woiUd  cost  from  $1.2  mUlion  to  $1J5  million 
(Dally.  Apr.  9,  1965) — covdd  carry  65  pas- 
sengers at  a  maximum  gross  weight  of  58,422 
lbs.  Its  four  turboprop  engines  are  linked  to 
a  flexible  drlveshaft  so  that  If  power  U  lost 
m  one  engine  Its  propellor  is  turned  by  the 
others.  The  hlgh-wlng  design  has  highly- 
deflected  fullspan  triple-slotted  flaps. 
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SPONSORS   PREFTR  GRANT  TO  SUBSIDY 

The  project's  backers  feel  an  outright  Fed- 
eral grant  would  be  preferable  to  a  CAB 
subsidy,  at  least  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Subsidy  might  be  sought  later  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  STOL  service  eventu- 
ally should  be  self-supporting. 

The  demonstration  project  would  use  exist- 
ing airports  In  the  area  In  and  around  New 
York  ranging  from  New  Haven  to  Trenton. 


LIGHT  IN  A  PERIOD  OP  CRISIS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  be- 
loved country  is  going  through  some  very 
deep  water  on  the  homefront  as  well  as 
on  foreign  soil.  Because  I  believe  all  my 
colleagues  will  rejoice  with  this  "breath 
of  fresh  air"  I  Include  the  article  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  entitled 
"Light  in  a  Period  of  Crisis.'' 

Light  m  a  Period  of  Crisis 
(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 
nnuoDtrcnoK 
On  July  10.  1967,  Mrs.  Katherlne  Wilson 
Hyatt  aged  88.  of  Montlcello,  Arkansas,  died 
at  the  Drew  County  Hospital.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Robert  Fee  Hyatt,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  personaUttes  we  have  ever 
known.'  At  once,  we  thought  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  m  the  Holy  Bcrlptvires,  because  It  de- 
scribea  a  picture  of  anarchy— no  law,  no 
courts,  no  police.  It  Is  a  picture  of  a  des- 
perate time  of  struggle  that  reminds  one  of 
today.  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hyatt,  we  lost  a 
great  saint— the  type  of  person  we  must  look 
to  If  we  are  to  solve  our  current  problems. 

We  believe  Mrs.  Hyatt  never  tmderestl- 
mated  the  antagonists  of  her  country.  Her 
view  of  the  current  clvlUzatlcm  la  expressed 
In  Houseman's  poem: 


» George  S.  Heuter,  Jr.,  "Mother  of  the  Year 
for  Arkansas,"  dally  Concrbssionai.  Bxcosb, 
AprU  19, 1966,  pp.  A2588-A2687. 


"I  to  my  perils 

Of  cheat  and  charmer 
Came  clad  In  armour 

By  stars  benign 
Hope  lies  to  mortals 

And  most  believe  her. 
But  man's  deceiver 

Was  never  mine. 

"The  thought  of  others 

Were  light  and  fleeting. 
Of  lovers'  meeting 

Of  luck  or  fame. 
Mine  were  of  trouble, 

And  mine  were  steady; 
So  I  was  ready 

When  trouble  came." 

As  we  look  to  history,  we  find  the  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  had  rediscovered  the 
ancient  world  of  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion at  the  very  hour  in  history  when  the 
sea-farers  of  Europe  were  discovering  the  New 
W9rld  of  the  Americas,  and  western  society 
yf&8  never  to  be  the  same  again.  From  the  one 
came  an  explosion  of  ideas,  of  scientific  and 
humanistic  knowledge  of  social  and  religious 
change:  from  the  other,  an  explosion  of  po- 
litical freedom  that  echoes  around  the  earth 
to  this  day. 

The  parallel  Is  startling.  Western  civiliza- 
tion Is  threatened  once  again  by  Eastern  des- 
potism, materialism  and  jealous  nationalism. 
These  forces  have  divided  into  Inner  coun- 
cils and  men  everywhere  are  re-examining 
the  values  and  Institutions  by  which  they 
have  lived  for  centuries. 

If  these  Issues  are  not  grave  enough  for 
mankind  to  ponder,  here  Is  another.  Twenty 
years  of  effort  by  the  United  Nations  to  give 
vitality  and  concrete  form  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  will  be  cele- 
brated In  1968,  designated  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  International  Human  Rights 
Year.  Prom  1945  to  1948,  the  United  States 
delegation  led  the  movement  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Declaration  as  the  embodiment 
of  basic  democratic  political  Ideas.  But  since 
then,  while  the  United  Nations  has  been 
struggling  to  establish  global  norms  of  con- 
duct, the  united  States  has  been  the  chief 
laggard  In  translating  them  Into  Interna- 
tional law.  At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  yet  to  ratify  a  single  human  rights 
treaty. 

We  made  brief  reference  to  a  bright  side 
too  In  referring  to  the  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Hyatt.  If  we  had  only  trouble  and  no  answer, 
the  world  would  cease  to  exist  as  mankind 
would  be  crushed.  There  is  the  positive  side 
of  life.  We  are  speaking  of  that  force  called 
"love"  which  aU  of  the  great  religions  have 
seen  as  the  supreme  unifying  principle  of  life. 
Hlndu-Moelem-Jewlsh-Buddhist  belief  about 
ultimate  reality  is  beautifully  sununed  up  In 
the  first  epistle  of  St.  John : 

"Let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  Is  of  God 
and  everyone  that  loveth  Is  born  of  God 
and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God;  for  God  Is  love.  It  we  love 
one  another,  God  dwelleth  In  us,  and  his  love 
Is  perfected  In  us." 

Let  us  hope  that  this  spirit  will  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  worship  the  God  of  Hate  or  bow  before 
the  altar  or  retaliation.  The  oceans  of  his- 
tory are  made  turbulent  by  the  everrising 
tides  of  hates.  History  Is  cluttered  with  the 
wreckage  of  nations  and  Individuals  that  pur- 
sued this  self-defeating  path  of  hate.  Arnold 
Toynbee  says:  "Love  Is  the  ultimate  force 
that  makes  for  the  saving  choice  of  life  and 
good  agtdnst  the  damning  choice  of  death 
and  evil.  Therefore  the  first  hope  In  our 
inventory  must  he  the  hope  that  love  is 
going  to  have  the  laar ;  wcard." 

A  coNCim  example 

Many  people  feel  that  by  being  disabled, 

one  Is  not  able  to  put  forth  the  things  in 

life  demanded  at  mankind  but  this  Is  far 

from   true.   The  disabled   are   often   better 


equipped  and  better  adjusted.  Then,  too, 
the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  edu- 
cator, the  businessman,  and  the  farmer  of 
today  may  well  become  the  dLsahled  of  to- 
morrow. A  change  of  status  does  not  abolish 
abllltiy.  Of  course  for  children,  the  story  Is 
different.  Fewer  than  one  half  of  the  Nation's 
five  mUlion  handicapped  chUdren  and  youth 
are.  getting  the  special  educational  atten- 
tlo^f  they  need  In  order  to  become  contrib- 
uting members  of  adult  society.  There  are 
cuilvntly  foiir  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
Congress  to  solve  this  problem. 

Dr.  Wittmer  MacDignald  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon,'Is  a  prime  exaad'ple  of  a  dedicated  and 
popular  educator*  of  yesterday  who  is  dis- 
abled today.  He  Is  still  giving  mankind 
literary  beauty.  For  several  special  occasions, 
he  has  written  poems.  Sometimes,  he  is 
Joined  by  his  charming  wife,  Lorlne.  For 
the  1966  Christmas  Season,  he  wrote: 

"Santa  Claus  and  children's  laughter 
Neighbors  In  and  the  kids  back  home, 
^fistletoe  on  yonder  rafter 
Trinkets  bright  as  ocean  foam. 

"Dinner  cookln',  lusciotis  smells 

Holly,  lights,  and  Christmas  cards 
Manger  born,  the  Savior  dwells 
Carols  ring  thru  wintry  yards. 

"Thanks  for  the  year  He  led  us  through 
But  somethings  lacking  along  the  way, 
Incomplete,  we  still  need  you 
To  fill  our  cup  this  Christmas  Day." 

Dr.  MacDonald  made  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  a  professor  in  the  division  of  science 
at  Mlnot  State  College  In  North  Dakota,  be- 
fore he  became  disabled.  Medical  science 
reports  that  he  has  been  more  wrltten-up 
than  any  other  living  American.  Regardless 
of  his  many  disabilities  and  the  great  pain 
he  has  suffered,  he  is  still  all-Amerlcan. 
Several  of  his  attributes  are  described  as 
follows : 

Simplification:  "Not  only  could  he  sim- 
plify complex  matters,  he  could  also  keep 
simple  matters  simple." 

This  world  in  which  we  live  Is  a  place  of 
constant  change  and  expansion.  Our  society 
Is  like  a  balloon  slowly  but  steadily  growing 
with  every  breath  of  air.  This  growth  Is 
strongly  regulated  by  population.  As  the 
number  of  people  Increases,  Industry  and 
business  must  also  expand  to  provide  for 
the  population.  One  can  see  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  simple   and  the  complex. 

Diligence:  "He  spent  virtually  every  wak- 
ing moment  working  at  being  a  master 
teacher." 

Dr.  MacDonald  thus  gives  even  greater 
meaning  to  the  relationship  of  knowledge 
via  diligence,  as  described  by  former  Presi- 
dent James  Madison:  "Knowledge  will  for- 
ever govern  Ignorance,  and  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  knowledge  gives. 
A  popular  government  vrithout  popular  In- 
formation or  the  means  of  acquiring  It  Is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or 
perhaps  both." 

Orderliness:  "He  w£«  not  a  fanatic  about 
this  kind  of  thing,  but  he  was  neat  in  his 
dress,  neat  in  his  personal  habits — and  he 
had  a  regular  daily  schedule  which  he  fol- 
lowed closely  unless  there  was  some  particu- 
lar reason  for  departing  from  it." 

This  is  the  kind  of  environment  that  real- 
Ize^that  education  Is  the  key,  the  essential 
prerequisite,  to  economic  and  social  progress 
In  America,  but  reflecting.  In  the  words  of 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  that 
"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  it."  Yes,  love  helps  to  establish  the 
eqxiallty  of  mankind  and  the  orderly  proces- 
ses of  progress. 

Gentleness:  "He  always  showed  considera- 
tion for  his  colleagues  and  students." 

Dr.  MacDonald  reflected  the  principle  of 
Thomas  Wolfe,  the  novelist.  The  words  used 


by  Wolfe  are  these:  "So,  then,  to  every  man 
his  chance — to  every  man  regardless  of  his 
birth,  his  shining,  golden  oppcni:unlty — to 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him  ...  Is  the  promise  of  America." 

Courage:  "He  believed  that  the  brightest 
form  of  courage  is  to  be  brave  even  when 
you  are  afraid." 

Thomas  More,  the  16th  century  humanist, 
lived  and  died  in  times  not  unlike  our  own. 
It  was  an  age  of  intellectual  and  political 
ferment,  an  age  of  clashing  arms  and  ideas. 
The  western  world  was  divided  into  quar- 
reling states,  spending  its  strength  on  in- 
ternal conflict  while  barbarism  threatened 
to  engulf  it  from  the  East.  Christianity  itself 
was  fragmenting,  and  all  the  feudal  insti- 
tutions that  had  borne  Europe  safely  through 
the  Middle  Ages  were  being  swept  away  in 
the  great  tides  of  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion. 

Dedication:  "He  regarded  his  teaching  as 
a  trust  of  the  highest  order.  One  does  not 
think  of  him  as  being  sanctimonious  either." 

His  poem  "Correction"  was  written  while 
he  was  severely  handicapped.  It  was  written 
as  quickly  as  Handel  wrote  "The  Messiah" 
or  Cohan  wrote  "Mary."  The  unpolished  ver- 
sion is  a  gem.  It  follows: 

"I  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by. 
The  ones  that  have  reaped,  the  ones  that 
have  sowed. 
And  there,  but  for  God,  go  I. 

"I  manage  this  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
I'm  caretaker  here,  you  know. 
The  wrongs  I  have  done,  the  debts  I  have 
owed 
I  am  settling  here  as  I  go. 

"This  hostel  is  full,  and  the  ttirnover  low. 
The  tenure  is  apt  to  be  long. 
The   names   never  matter,   they   come  and 
they  go, 
The  aged,  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

"The    colonel,    the   preacher,    and    Hophead 
Joe, 
The  old  maid  who  lives  down  the  street. 
The    college    professor,    and    Second    Hand 
Moe, 
The  copper  who  walked  on  his  beat. 

"They're    here    and    they're    resting,    their 
labors  are  done. 
Their  dreams  are  all  ^lun  in  the  drift. 
They  sleep  in  the  shade  or  they  soak  up 
the  sun 
And  do  as  they  please  for  the  shift. 

"The  lodging  is  good,  the  food  Is  the  best. 

The  company  right  for  the  time. 
Surroimdlngs  are  adequate,  that  you  have 
guessed, 
And  perfect  the  region  and  clime. 

"If  you  happen  around  on  almost  any  day, 

You'll  find  them  observing  the  crowd. 
The  hustle  and  bustle  on  Life's  Highway, 
Expressing  opinions  out  loud. 

"We're  very  well  cared  for,  the  powers  that  be 
Look  after  us  kindly,  we  know. 
It's  a  pension,  not  a  charity,  something  that 
we 
Qualified  for  eons  ago. 

"On  the  other  side  of  this  hostel  of  mine 

Is  the  right  that  runs  to  the  sea. 
The  perfumed  air,  like  the  richest  wine 
Is  whispering  softly  to  me. 

"The  mystic  lands  there,  out  of  space,  out  of 
time. 
And  the  wonders  that  there  may  be  seen. 
We  fancy  them  ever,  Important  the  rhyme 
To  faithfully  say  what  we  mean. 

"The  vessels  that  pass  are  a  marvelous  Job 
That  come  from  the  ends  of  the  Earth. 
The  pennons,  the  streamers,  huge  engines 
that  throb. 
Their  voices  resounding  with  mirth. 
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ironlid  tM  Mfloda  m  tbey  huiTy  along 
ThetittoOimwaaMtotaep. 
TfBf  aoswcr  my  hall  wttb  a  vobM  that  la 
•trong 
And  mwleal.  cheary.  uwl  deep. 

T  I  lova  to  go  along  tociay 

To  tba  end  of  the  world,  and  back, 
Ii  to  the  gold,  the  grim,  or  the  gray. 
Out  mi  a  clean  aea  track. 

"B  It  the  4oc  aays  NO,  you  stay  at  home 

And  leet.  Ita  the  thing  for  you. 
Ji  Bt  vatch  the  crowd.  Let  the  otben  roam 
To  places  far  and  new. 

"Tpr  the  ahlps  dont  stop  to  load  their  load. 
Or  unload  things  for  me, 
nbr  do  the  trucks  adown  the  road. 
But  they're  as  pleasant  as  they  can  be. 

"Tpe  aqulnel  that  passed  the  other  night 
They're  burying  today. 
I  broke  to  the  left.  He  should  have  gone 

right 
And  so  he  had  to  pay. 

"itn  nursed,  and  stuffed,  and  coddled  too. 

How  helplees  can  you  get? 
Ai  d  people  murmur  lucky  you.' 

But  rm  not  happy  yet. 

■VnglTe  me  If  I  seem  to  grouse, 
:  )ut  to  hell  with  the  'infinite  plan' 
I^  me  live  in  the  road  by  the  side  of  the 
house. 
And  be  some  good  to  man. 

"I  Bt  me  gas  them  up,  or  steer  them  straight. 

Or  keep  their  standards  up, 
lecharge  their  batteries,  dim  their  hate, 
Invite  them  In  to  sup. 

"Qo  anything  that  chance  may  send. 
Or  fortune  bond  this  way. 
4nd  may  the  beginning,  with  the  end 
Work  out  a  better  day. 
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happlneoB  and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of 
Uberty." 

It  woidd  thus  be  desirable  to  assume  that 
educators  and  Americans,  like  Mrs.  Hyatt  and 
Dr.  MscDonald,  are  unlisted  lights  in  this 
period  of  crisis. 


'l}d  just  as  well  be  cold  and  dead. 

The  help  is  all  one  way. 
"Xa  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn 
thy  bread' 

Is  hardly  true  today. 

'^  thanks  to  all  the  friends  of  mine 

Tor  all  they've  done  for  me, 
^ut  let  me  pull  on  yonder  line. 

And  help  a  little,  see? 

^nd  when  I  go  fr"m  Here  to  There, 

And  look  back  down  on  Earth, 
^d  like  to  think  (with  some  to  spare) 

That  rve  justified  my  worth. 

^m  grateful  for  the  things  you've  done 

But  I  want  to  pay  them  back 
^bA  two  for  two,  and  one  for  one. 

Sincerely.  "Doctor  Mac.' " 

Learning:  "He  has  never  stopped  studying 
a  Id  learning." 

He  recognizes  change  is  true  to  life.  Our 
f  >undlng  Fathers  wrote  the  American  Con- 
si  Itutlon  relying  on  the  assumption  that  our 
p  lople  were  largely  pastoral  and,  therefore, 
U I  a  large  extent.  Immobile.  In  our  day,  mo- 
bUty  has  created  inequality  among  the 
s  atea.  It  la  paradoxical  that  the  inactive 
a  atee  have  benefitted  by  losing  their  popu- 
li  tlon,  simply  because  their  costs  go  down. 
C  t  course,  our  system  of  dual  sovereignty 
ci :  -s  not  envision  two  levels  of  government 
V  orklng  at  cross  purposes.  One  thus  must 
c  Hitlnue  to  study  and  seek  knowledge  in 
o^er  to  help  solve  current  issues. 

OONCLTTSXOMB 

One  views  mankind  all  over  the  world  in 
jleed  of  finding  ways  other  than  war  to  deal 
1 1th  their  conflicts — to  meet  aggression,  to 
1  ssUt  injustice.  Tes,  one  must  even  recognize 
t  liat  den»ocracy  includes  the  right  to  dissent. 
1  a  a&ottMT  vein,  one  recalU  Justice  L.  D. 
]  iraiidaAi  coonMllng  us  that  Uberty  must  be 
■f  alued  aa  both  a  means  and  an  end.  The  great 
J  iirlst  said:  "Those  who  won  our  Independ- 
I  ace  beBeve  .  .  .  liberty  to  be  the  secret  of 


IJXPO  67 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  factors  that  im- 
pressed me  most  on  my  recent  visit  to 
Expo  67  was  the  heart-warming  and 
wonderful  reception  given  to  the  U.S. 
pavilion  by  the  people  of  Canada  and 
visitors  from  other  countries  to  this  mar- 
velous exhibition.  The  feeling  is  perhaps 
best  summarized  by  the  headline  which 
appeared  in  the  Montreal  Star  on  Satur- 
day, May  13,  1967,  which  stated  "251 
Hates  Off  to  Those  Subtle  Americans." 
The  article  which  follows  the  headline 
praises  the  UJS.  pavilion  at  Expo,  stating: 

It  is  elegant,  witty  and  fun,  the  fact  Is,  that 
the  American  Pavilion,  which  girdles  a  pond, 
a  tree  and  a  mini-rail  as  minor  details  of 
decor,  Is  possibly  the  most  brilliant  mani- 
festation of  man  and  his  world  at  EXPO  67. 

As  stated  by  Jack  Wasserman,  writ- 
ing in  the  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Sun  of  May  31, 1967: 

In  my  humble  view,  after  several  days 
tramping  around  the  EXPO  site,  the  U.S. 
PavlUon  Is  one  of  the  foiu-  or  five  you  ab- 
solutely must  see  If  you  don't  get  anywhere 
else.  All  you  need  for  admission  to  the  Ameri- 
can's Geodesic  Dome  Is  the  patience  to  with- 
stand the  line-up  and  an  open  mind  that  is 
prepared  to  consider  what  the  Americans, 
through  the  TJ.S.  Information  Agency,  are 
trying  to  say,  rather  than  what  you  exi)ected 
them  to  say. 

To  nae  the  single  thing  that  Is  most  re- 
assuring is  the  fact  that  the  Americans  took 
the  opportunity  of  Expw's  Man  and  His 
World  Theme  to  have  a  little  fun  and  at  the 
same  time,  dramatize  the  certainty  that  they 
are  still  in  the  big  league. 

Mr.  Wasserman  compliments  the 
United  States  for  not  displaying  to  our 
Canadian  friends  the  obvious,  the  great 
teclinologlcal  power  of  the  United  States. 
After  commenting  on  another  pavilion 
at  Expo  which  has  a  section  set  up  to 
display  television  sets,  he  states: 

As  an  Old-time  TV  owner,  I  am  not  Im- 
pressed by  TV  as  such.  I  am  impressed  that 
the  Russians  have  It,  although  I  cant  say  I 
am  happy  for  them.  But  if  the  Americans 
start  showing  me  TV  sets,  111  throw  up.  I 
have  had  an  RCA  color  set  for  more  than 
two  years  In  cay  basement. 


He  further  comments — 

We  could  of  coTirse  have  shown  the  largest 
and  fanciest  TV  set  In  the  world  and  stated. 
In  effect,  "my  country  makes  a  bigger  TV 
screen  than  your  country"  and  all  of  us 
foreigners  would  have  snickered  at  the  chau- 
vinism. Instead,  the  Americans  said,  in  effect 
"everybody  knows  about  U.S.  technology,  but 
we're  people  too"  And  to  prove  It  they  showed 
Elvis'  guitar — not  because  it  belonged  to 
Elvis,  but  because  It  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  American  craftsmanship. 


He  sums  it  up  in  this  eloquent  state- 
ment: 

I  found  the  entire  experience  completely 
rewarding,  as  well  as  reassuring.  Any  coun- 
try that  can  stick  its  tongue  in  its  cheek 
and  show  the  guitar  used  by  Elvis  Presley, 
can't  be  all  bad.  And  when  the  Rvisslans  can 
laugh  at  themselves  instead  of  drowning  us 
in  a  sea  of  metal  castings  and  hydroelectric 
power  dam  models,  ril  figure  that  there  Is 
a  whole  lot  more  future  of  man. 

At  the  time  of  President's  Johnson  vis- 
it to  Expo  on  Thursday,  May  25,  1967, 
the  Montreal  Star  ran  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Welcome  L.  B.  J."  and 
they  took  the  occasion  not  only  to  wel- 
come the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Expo  but  to  pay  tribute  to  the  won- 
derful U.S.  pavilion. 

It  will  bo  very  easy  today  to  go  all  the 
way  with  LBJ.  The  President  Is  most  wel- 
come. His  visit  to  EXPO  Is  a  pleasant, 
friendly  gesture  which  any  neighbor  can  ap- 
preciate. We  hope  he  enjoys  the  American 
pavilion  as  much  as  we  do,  not  only  for  the 
shimmering,  technical  beauty  of  the  geodesic 
dome  but  for  the  gentle,  fun-poking 
modesty  of  the  interior.  It  would  have  been 
simple  for  the  Americans  to  have  produced 
a  great,  blowing  and  true  tribute  to  their 
country's  achievements. 

They  might  have  stuffed  it  full  of  vast 
machines  and  llted  a  total  of  firsts  greater 
than  any  contemporary  has  to  Its  credit. 
They  chose  Instead  to  have  a  little  fun,  to 
show  themselves  in  a  warmer,  more  human 
light.  We  hope  the  president  takes  to  the 
show.  He  has  something  of  those  same  qual- 
ities in  his  own  person. 

Whatever  the  hideous  fortunes  of  the  times 
may  have  done  to  him,  and  no  matter  how 
broad  and  bitter  the  controversy  on  occa- 
sion, we  prefer  to  think  of  President  John- 
son today  in  terms  of  his  deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  ordinary  folk;  his  enor- 
mous legislative  achievements  towards  racial 
equality  before  the  law;  his  obvious  genuine 
hatred  of  poverty  and  what  it  does  to  peo- 
ple; all  that  side  of  him,  in  fact,  which  has 
been  written  into  that  series  of  magnificent 
American  social  programs  like  Head  Start, 
the  Great  Society,  integration  and  the  rest. 

This  Is  the  man  who  is  in  Montreal  today. 
We  salute  ^Jm  as  the  Good  Nelghbor^^ohn- 
son. 

The  publication  Craft  Horizons  for 
July-August  1967  says  of  the  U.S. 
extiibit: 

The  United  States  Pavilion — the  now  fa- 
miliar geodesic  dome  of  Buckmtnster  Puller — 
becomes  a  place  of  wonder  and  excitement 
the  moment  you  enter.  All  its  familiarity 
vanishes,  and  you  are  left  in  a  state  of 
amazement  at  its  ingenuity  and  success.  To 
accentuate  this  brilliant  structure  in  the 
mind  who  designed  it,  an  extraordinary  ex- 
hibit of  arts  and  craft  showing  the  past  In- 
genuity of  the  American  craXtsman  Is 
brought  together.  The  exhibit  called  "the 
American  Spirit"  presents  folklore  artifacts 
such  as  Indian  ornaments,  dolls,  patchwork 
quilts,  Santos,  weather  vanes,  wooden  cherry 
pltters,  traps  for  a  catch  of  four  mice  at 
one  setting.  Ingenious  wooden  apple  corers, 
bird  decoys  "making  a  bird  to  catch  a  bird". 
The  eighty  Items  of  Indian  Jewelry  and  per- 
sonal ornaments  are  certainly  the  best  ever 
assembled  in  one  place.  The  choice  is  vast 
and  makes  your  long  wait  in  line  less  memor- 
able. 

The  nationally  distributed  magazine, 
the  Canadian,  devoted  its  entire  issue  of 
June  17,  1967  to  Expo  '67.  It  very  ably 
undertook  to  list  the  best  of  Expo  along 
with  the  worst  of  Expo.  I  am  delighted 
to  state  that  right  at  the  top  of  the  best 
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of  Expo  this  well-known  Canadian  pub- 
lication lists  the  U.S.  pavilion.  It 
states: 

The  U.S.  Pavilion,  despite  some  criticism 
that  It  is  too  flighty  and  too  Hollywood-con- 
scious, Is  a  highly  lyrical  event.  The  Ught 
that  pours  Into  the  huge  geodesic  bauble 
that  encloses  the  exhibit;  the  clear  view  of 
the  river  and  the  trees  and  the  Fair  outside, 
the  parachutes  that  hang  above  like  huge 
and  happy  garden  umbrellas;  the  playful  use 
of  red,  white  and  blue — ^these  things  combine 
to  give  the  U.S.  Pavilion  a  feeling  that  It  is 
unique  among  the  national  eflrarta  at  Expo. 
It  is  a  feeing  of  airness,  good  times  and  Ice 
cream.  The  U.S.  Pavilion  is  a  place  to  sing 
songs. 

The  German  newspaper,  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  said  of  the  U.S.  Pa- 
vilion: 

wit,  elegance  and  irony  are  best  accom- 
plished in  the  American  Exhibition,  which 
we  look  upon  as  the  sensation  of  Expo  67. 
There  is  no  boasting  about  technical  achieve- 
ments nor  about  Industrial  products;  the 
largest  industrial  nation  in  the  world  does 
not  exhibit  one  single  automobile,  no  super- 
sonic plane,  no  computer.  .  .  .  They  are  not 
trying  to  educate,  to  boast;  they  are  Just 
pleasing. 

With  the  same  seemingly  weightless  ele- 
gance which  proves  to  be  the  product  of 
supreme  intelligence,  the  Exhibition  has 
been  assembled — incidentally  by  a  govern- 
mental office,  the  American  Information  Of- 
fice, USIA,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Masey.  who  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
his  courage  (who  will  probably  have  much 
criticism  coming) .  Responsible  for  the  light 
and  gracious  layout  Is  a  handful  of  young 
American  architects  and  designers,  "the 
Cambridge  Seven".  The  "American  spirit" 
presents  itself  with  carefully  selected  pieces 
of  popular  art  .  .  .  the  American  Eagle  at 
the  entrance,  the  symbol  of  the  Pavilion, 
consists  of  thousands  of  golden  metal  sheets 
which  move  and  scintillate  in  the  Ilghest 
breeze.  It  sets  the  tone  for  a  national  self- 
presentation  which  .  .  .  the  reporter  regards 
a  masterpiece  of  intelligent  wit  and  most 
pleasing  self -irony. 

The  Daily  Helsinging  Sanomat  of  Fin- 
land states: 

The  U.S.  Pavilion  communicates  to  the 
visitor  that  the  Americana  no  longer  feel 
the  need  to  demonstrate  that  their  country 
is  a  great  Industrial  power,  thus  they  can 
confidently  give  their  imagination  free  rein. 

It  continues — 

The  American  "space  bubble",  designed 
by  R.  Buckmlnster  Puller,  Is  EXPO  67's 
most  revolutionary  construction,  Itii  neat 
sphere  standing  out  among  the  other  varied 
shapes.  It  is  most  Impressive,  when  It  seems 
that  some  celestial  body  had  landed  on  the 
exhibition  grounds.  The  group  of  young 
American  exhibition  architects — the  Cam- 
bridge Seven — has  taken  care  to  preserve  the 
"space"  impression  also  In  the  Interior. 

The  newspaper  Daily  Aftenposten  of 
Oslo,  Norway,  states: 

What  one  misses  In  the  Russian  Pavilion, 
a  bit  of  no  taking  ones-self  too  seriously  and 
a  bit  of  fun,  one  finds  throughout  the  sec- 
ond of  EXPO'S  largest  pavilions,  the  Amer- 
ican. Inside  a  gigantic  glass  globe  of  airy, 
daring  design,  Americans  have  reduced  the 
number  of  Individual  exhibitions  to  a  mini- 
mum. They  emphailze  few  hypertyplcal 
American  phenomena.  WhUe  in  tiie  Soviet 
pavUlon  the  ylsltor  first  meets  over-size 
brotae  relief  of  Lenin,  corresponding  first 
glimpse  at  American  Pavilion  is  a  gigantic 
portrait  of  Clark  Oable  with  neon  light  and 
dingle-dangle.  Already  difference  in  mentali- 
ties Is  clear.  Clark  Gable  and  rotating  coUee* 


tion  of  classical  film  pin-ups  immediately 
provoke  chuckle.  It  is  completely  unsolemn, 
and  the  same  impression  is  reinforced 
throughout  the  whole  pavlllcm. 

Not  only  has  the  U.S.  pavilion  won 
rave  notices  among  the  visitors  from 
Canada  and  other  countries  for  whom  it 
was  designed,  but  it  has  also  received 
a  favorable  understanding  from  the 
American  press  as  is  shown  by  the  ma- 
terial which  I  now  submit  for  inclusion: 
(Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vlrginlan-Pllot, 
May  2,  1967] 

BniTHDAT    PABTT 

The  Montreal  Universal  and  International 
Exposition — Expo  67,  for  short,  as  befite  a 
gay  birthday  party — celebrates  the  100  years 
of  our  neighbor,  Canada,  by  depleting  man 
as  creator,  explorer;  producer,  provider,  and 
member  of  the  conuniuilty. 

And  celebrates  Is  the  right  word.  The  over- 
all Impression  of  Expo  67  is  one  of  delight 
with  the  world  around  us  and  optimism  for 
its  future.  The  exhibition  Itself,  which  makes 
a  Venice  of  what  had  been  acres  of  pollution 
Is  an  exposition  of  how  modern  planning  can 
transform  man's  environment. 

No  exhibit  Is  more  expressive  of  the  mood 
of  creatlveness  than  the  20-story  dome,  gay 
as  a  Christmas  baubel,  conveying  an  Impres- 
sion of  life  In  the  United  States.  The  airy 
presentation  of  pop  art  and  space  capsules, 
cheek  by  Jowl,  is  daring  and  controversial; 
but  that,  too,  represents  this  nation's  wiU- 
Ingness  to  experiment.  If  the  U.S.  exhibit  In- 
vokes debate,  that  Is  evidence  that  It  Is  way 
out,  which  Is  where  this  country  ought  to  be, 
whether  exploring  the  universe  In  space  or 
at  a  world's  fair. 

The  Russians  take  a  straight  didactic  ap- 
proach and  smother  the  viewer  with  tons  of 
material  objects  and  a  tide  of  information, 
a  three-dimensional  encyclopedia  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  The  U.S.  display,  irrldescent  as  a 
bubble  floating  from  a  child's  clay  soap  pipe, 
begins  by  entertaining  visitors  and  ends  by 
giving  them  an  impression  of  this  coiuitry's 
ideal  of  a  free  play  of  intellect  and  artistic 
impulse.  It  Is,  said  a  USIA  official,  a  "happen- 
ing." But  behind  the  spontaneity  of  that  con- 
cept Is  careful,  clever  planning,  all  the  more 
successful  for  being  unobtrusive. 

The  opening  of  Expo  67  was  marked  by  a 
sltdown  of  seven  young  American  peace  dem- 
onstrators at  the  U.S.  Pavilion.  Officials,  with 
a  show  of  common  sense  and  good  taste, 
provided  them  with  chairs  and  soft  drinks, 
absorbing  them  as  one  more  exhibit  of  vi- 
tality and  ferment  In  the  giant,  refiectlve 
globe  above  the  fair.  How  exhilarating,  and 
reassiu-lng,  would  be  the  appearance  of  such 
a  demonstration  of  dissent  in  the  glittering 
mechanical  showcase  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  June  29,  19671 

Americans  Can  Take  PEroE  in  SPECTACtrLAR 

Expo  ExHiBrr 

(By  Sylvie  Reice) 

MoNTRrAL. — Maybe  I'm  chauvinistic,  may- 
be I'm  sentimental — or  maybe  I'm  just 
proud,  but  I  really  adored  the  U.S.  Pavilion 
at  Expo  07.  First  of  all,  the  building  Itself 
is  spectacular!  The  structure,  a  clear  span 
geodesic  bubble,  rises  20  stories  high. 

When  you  enter  you  find  yourself  in  this 
light,  sunny,  transparent  steel  and  plastic 
"Igloo"  round.  Whole  trees  stand  Inside;  a 
laS-foot  escalator  goes  up  8  stories  to  the 
moon  exhibit.  High  in  the  top  reaches  of 
the  bubble,  orange  and  white  pcu-achutes 
hang  suspended  like  gorgeous  other-worldly 
blossoms.  As  you  stand  there,  you  can  see 
the  fair  grounds  and  Montreal  through  the 
transparent  acrylic  skin  of  the  building!  And 
then  suddenly  overhead  a  mlnlrtUl  train  with 
six  carloads  of  people  will  pass  through  the 
center  of  the  building  as  It  makes  Its  way 


around  Expo.  It's  fabulously  spacious  and 
airy  with  blue  dcy  overhead — and  at  night, 

you  can  see  the  moon  and  stars  right  through 
the  "walls!" 

The  theme  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  Is  "crea- 
tive America" — and  with  all  due  respect  to 
our  American  industrial  genius,  It  was  a 
pleasure,  for  a  change,  to  see  an  exhibit  that 
did  not  concentrate  on  electric  ranges  and 
refrigerators.  The  beauty  of  the  American 
buUding,  in  fact,  lies  precisely  In  the  very 
human  emphasis. 

On  the  mezzanine,  for  Instance,  are  Amer- 
ican Indian  adornment — Navajo  gold  brace- 
lets, dance  feathers;  a  collection  of  ducks 
(bird  decoys)  made  of  anything  from  canvas 
to  wood,  a  section  of  dolls,  quilts,  cowboy 
hardware,  campaign  memorabilia  featuring 
posters,  banners,  cig^arbands — and  one  ex- 
hibit which  I  Just  flipped  over  called  "Amer- 
ican Through  Ita  Hats."  Here,  each  perched 
on  a  tall  pole,  is  a  baseball  player's  cap.  a 
cowboy's  lO-gallon  hat,  a  businessman's 
fedora,  a  ski  cap,  a  hunting  cap,  etc.,  all  sum- 
moning up  the  American  Male — and  our 
human  history. 

As  you  mount  In  the  escalators,  the  build- 
ing unfurls  around  you  like  a  piece  of  art. 
In  the  center,  huge  works  of  contemporary 
American  art  hang  on  vertical  panels.  The 
specially  commissioned  paintings,  ranging 
from  7  to  63  feet  ( ! )  carry  out  the  pavihons 
magnitude,  are  of  all  styles,  geometric,  pop, 
abstract,  and  never  have  I  seen  this  type  of 
modern  art  look  so  perfect  In  Its  setting ! 

At  the  escalator  landings  stand  young  host- 
esses, Americans,  chicly  uniformed  In  short 
dresses  by  noted  designer  Bill  Blass.  "We  ad- 
ded the  boots,"  Donna  Blumentha]  told  me, 
"because  it  was  so  cold.  We  also  each  have  a 
striped  vinyl  coat."  Donna  comes  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  plans  to  study  art.  "I  Just 
wrote  to  Expo  and  asked  for  a  Job,"  she  said 
smiling,  "And  here  I  am.  I  love  it." 

We  moved  on  to  the  two  most  popular  ex- 
hibits— the  movies — and  the  moon  .  .  .  20- 
foot  blow-ups  of  familiar  Hollywood  faces — 
Bogart,  Brando,  Harlow,  etc.  .  .  .  Small 
screens  (stand-up  theaters)  each  featuring  a 
five-minute  film  on  a  single  theme  like- 
Spectacles  (the  burning  of  Atlanta  In  "Gone 
With  The  Wind")— Love  (Bacall  and  Bogart 
in  'Casablanca")  .  .  .  Exhibits  of  props — the 
brass  bed  Debbie  Reynolds  slept  in  In  "TThe 
Unslnkable  Mollie  Brown,"  the  chariot  from 
the  1926  "Ben  Hur." 

Destination  Moon!  High  in  the  pavilion  is 
the  suspended  100,000-lb.  Command  Module 
which  was  actually  launched  Into  space  Aug. 
25,  1966  ...  a  large  chunk  of  lunar  land- 
scape in  full  scale — and  on  It,  a  full-scale 
model  of  the  lunar  module  which  will  take 
two  astronauts  on  the  final  portion  of  the 
flight  to  the  Moon.  As  If  that's  not  enough: 
you  can  also  see  a  model  of  Surveyor  I  and 
the  Lunar  Orblter  which  takes  pictures  of  the 
moon. 

I'm  going  back.  There's  a  lot  more  to  see, 
and  I  want  to  enjoy  Art  Kane's  film  again  "A 
Time  To  Play."  I'll  meet  you  there.  Inci- 
dentally, another  reason  I  like  It,  there's  spe- 
cial reduced  youth  rate  at  the  tT.S.  Pavilion 
always  I 

[From    the    Augusta     (Maine)     Kennebec 
Journal,  June  15,  1987) 

As    AUEBICAN    AS   A    RaA    DOU. 

The  Waterville  Morning  Sentinel's  repre- 
sentative on  that  trip  to  Expo  67  the  other 
day,  about  which  we  r^wrted  in  an  editorial 
Tuesday,  took  note  of  a  difference  between 
the  American  and  Russian  pavUions  at  the 
Montreal  fair.  Of  the  UB.  pavilion.  The 
Sentinel  obso^ed: 

"The  disptkys  in  the  huge  transparent 
geodesic  'bubble'  have  been  criticized  as 
being  shaUow  in  that  there  is  too  much 
emphasis  on  folk  and  pop  art  and  the  UJ3. 
movie  Industry. 

"We  don't  agree.  Charles  Lazarus  of  The 
Montreal   Star   observes   that  if  an   exhibit 
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Jy     this    deflnltlon     the    U.S.     pavUion 
I  eves  Its  purpose. 

'  »e«r  the  beginning  of  the  tour  route 
(  ugh  the  U.S.  pavilion  Is  a  large  display 
I  Aggedy  Ann  dolls. 

•pne  of  the  Maine  newsmen  who  had  Just 

the   elaborate   but   coldly   scientific 

Union  pavilion  looked   at  them  and 

_d  "There  are  no  Kaggedy  Ann  dolls 

,^«  Russian  pavilion.' 

'  -laggedy   Ann   dolls   are   beloved   posses- 

of  most  little  American  girls  and  the 

,.„y  symbolizes  the  difference,  not  only 

the    pavilions    of    the    U.SA.    and    the 

.SJl.,  but  the  difference  in  life  In  the  two 

c  at  powers  of  the  world. 

"me  US.  pavlUlon  U  relaxed  and  warm 

K I  tells  about  people.  The  U5.S  Ji.  pavilion 

ibout  things. 

'  Both  pavilions  have  sections  devoted  to 

age  of  space.  The  Russian  space  craft 

exhibit  are  all  bright  and  polished.  Most 

the  XJ3.  space  craft  are  dented  and  black- 

1.  the  way  they  looked  when  they  were 

'  red  »ft«r  bringing  oui  astronauts  home 

ui  their  Journeys  through  space. 

Certainly     the     scope     of     the    Russian 

m  U  vast  and  sweeping  and  the  pa- 

Vllion  is  one  no  Expo  visitor  would  want  to 
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the  true  Indigenous  character  and 
of  a  state  or  nation,  then  It  is  a 


But,  like  the  deUghtful  Maine  pavilion, 

UJ8.    one   tells   of   a   people   who   have 

.«ved  the  capacity  to  produce  the  mate- 

i  things  of  life  and  have  readied  the  stage 

national  development  where  they  now  are 

to    enjoy    the    products    of    their 


controlled  by  the  fair's  chief  architect  and 
staff.  Every  pavilion  was  subject  to  review. 
Even  with  controls,  the  variety  of  form, 
shape  and  style  is  stupendous  and  exhilarat- 
ing and  the  whole  Is  woven  together  with 
theme  buildings,  services  and  public  spaces 
of  a  design  quality  that  would  permanently 
grace  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  demonstration  Is  clear.  Expo  U  in  the 
tradlUon  of  great  world  fairs.  Each  country 
U  making  the  most  striking  and  extravagant 
statements  possible  of  its  architecture,  arts 
and  sciences.  Fortunately,  the  United  States 
has  finally  recognized,  in  its  glittering  Buck- 
minster  Fuller  "skybreak  bubble,"  that  Its 
best  cultural  exports  are  its  dynamic  young 
talent  and  Its  Innovative  masters.  The^om- 
blnation  steals  the  scene.  ^ 

There  are  more  lessons  In  the  shining  new 
subway  that  combines  art  and  function,  on 
the  ride  back  to  Montreal,  and  in  the  city, 
where  massive  skyscraper  blocks  are  being 
Joined  underground  by  efficient  and  elegant 
multilevel  planning.  There  are  more  good 
new  buildings  in  the  heart  of  Montreal  than 
In  almost  any  equivalent  acreage  In  Man- 
hattan. New  York  can  learn  about  other 
things  than  fairs  from  this  Canadian  Jewel 
city. 

[Prom   the   Newark    (N.J.)    News,    June    25. 

1967] 

Otm  Man  at  Expo  Rates  U.S.  Exhibit  at  the 

Top   op  ihe  List 


—such  products  as  movies,  and  space  ve- 
h)  :le8.  and  color  television,  and  a  two-party 
p<  Utlcal  system  stiU  alive  and  kicking,  and 
bmana  spUts.  and  innumerable  other  ma- 
tirial  blessings  Including  (are  there  none 
li  poor  old  Russia?)  Raggedy  Ann  dolls  for 
11  ;tle  girls.  ^         . 

Yes.  we  do  feel  the  U.S.A.  is  a  country  of 
g  eat  productivity— and  people  1 

[  'rem  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28.  1967] 
Expo  67 

Canada  and  the  United  States  both  have 
hits  in  Expo  67.  which  opens  in  Montreal 
t  (day  The  fair  bids  to  be  one  of  the  great 
U  iternatlonal  shows  of  the  century,  and  the 
X  nited  States  PavUlon  Is  a  standout— a  Joy- 
0  18  distillation  of  the  beet  American  art. 
B  Hence  and  culture,  no  less  profound  for 
i  ■  eaay  wit  and  beauty. 

A  world's  fair,  of  course,  should  be  all  t^m, 
at  least  palnlesa  instruction.  But  there 
ve  serlouB  lesBona  to  be  learned  In  Montreal. 
'  besA  lessons  are  pertinent  because  several 
ilttea  are  already  vying  for  the  Intema- 
1  lonal  exhibition  to  mark  the  United  States 
1  4centennlal  In  1976.  After  New  York's  sad 
:  air  of  two  years  ago.  Expo  67  Is  sheer  de- 

Ight. 

The  fact*  of  fairs,  as  demonstrated  In 
lontreal.  are  going  to  be  hard  for  American 
iitles  to  grasp,  since  most  of  them  consider 
t  gospel,  as  New  York  did,  that  all  money 
nveBted  must  be  returned  at  a  conventional 
>erc«ntage  and  the  naUonal  culttire  Is  besi 
lymbolized  by  massive  doses  of  chrome- 
plated  commercialism. 

Expo  expects  no  profits.  It  is  a  frankly 
aeflcit  operation.  The  money  Is  50  per  cent 
rederal,  37%  per  cent  provincial  and  12Vi 
per  cent  municipal.  The  bookkeeping  Is  con- 
sidered fuUy  balanced  In  terms  of  visitors 
and  business  attracted,  municipal  improve- 
ments completed,  and  luster  added  to  the 
Canadian  reputation,  commercialism  is  rig- 
idly controlled,  under  the  bureau's  explicit 
rules.  The  68  national  pavilions  are  there 
as  "ambaaeadorB."  according  to  a  fair  official, 
"not  aa  hucksters." 

Bxpo  Is  a  designed  fair.  Every   element. 
Btartlng  with  the  basic  site  plan,  has  been 


(By  Alexander  Milch) 
MoNTEEAL.- Don't  expect  to  be  wafted  past 
the  exhibits  at  Expo  67  by  courtesy  of  the 
great  corporations — this  Is  an  exposition 
featuring  national  pavlUons  where  one  walks, 
and  walks.  The  endless  chair  rides  of  the 
1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair  are  con- 
spiclous  in  their  absence  here. 

But  what  one  sees  at  the  national  pavilions 
here  makes  It  well  worth  using  shank's  mare. 
There  are  62  nations  represented  In  41  pa- 
vilions, and  as  befits  a  first-category  world 
exhibition  (North  America's  first),  several 
of  the  pavilions  are  outstanding;  their  huge 
size  and  variety  of  exhibits  testify  to  the  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  lavished  on  them  by  the 
countries  involved. 

How  outstanding?  Here  Is  the  way  this  cor- 
respondent, who  has  visited  all,  would  rate 
them: 

1.  United  States 

2.  Czechoslovakia 

3.  Australia 

4.  Great  Britain 

5.  France 

6.  U.S-SJI. 

7.  West  Germany 

8.  Israel 

9.  Scandinavia 

10.  Tunisia 
Rating  the  U.S.   pavilion  No.   1   Is  bound 

to  be  controversial.  Canadians  and  foreigners 
generally  seem  to  like  the  pavlUon  better 
than  Americans  who  are  helping  foot  the 
$0.3  million  cost. 

There  Is  no  dissent  about  the  pavilion  It- 
seU  a  20-story,  three-quarter  bubble  de- 
signed by  R.  Buckmlnster  Puller  to  his 
geodesic  principle  of  the  self-supporting  shell. 
The  dome,  made  up  of  hexagonal  and  tri- 
angular acrylic  sUbs  in  two  layers,  glitters  in 
sunlight  and  sparkles  with  Interior  lighting 
at  night;  almost  by  Its  own  self  It  deserves 
first  place. 

Critics  of  the  pavilion  ("a  hollow  bubble 
full  of  nothing!")  would  seem  to  be  missing 
the  point.  The  designers  of  Its  exhibits  (Cam- 
bridge Seven  Associates  of  Cambridge.  Mass.) 
deliberately  steered  away  from  America's  in- 
dustrial might  and  technology  except  for 
that  of  space;  they  declined  to  put  In 
samples  of  every  native  nut.  bolt  and  steel 
beam— which  the  Russians  ponderously  did 
In  their  huge  pavUlon  nearby.  Want  to  see 
a  lot  of  television  sets  in  a  row?  Then  go 
to  the  U.S.SJI.  pavUlon,  and  enjoy. 


What  the  designers  did  undertake  was  a 
light-hearted  and  eentimental  soft-sell  of 
the  American  way.  for  a  breakthrough  in 
exhibiting  that  Is  subtle,  sophisticated  and 
not  at  aU  boastful  or  overwhehning.  The 
theme.  "CreaUve  America,"  shows  American 
Inventiveness  and  craftsmanship,  past  and 
present. 

The  four  principal  staggered  platforms 
within  the  bubble  offer  such  things  as  this 
country's  present-day  music,  represented  In 
merciful  silence  by  guitars  of  folk  and  rock 
•n'  roll  singers  Including  Elvis  Presley,  Burl 
Ives  and  The  Monkees;  its  history  in  terms 
of  old  presidential  campaign  posters  and 
Indian  war  bonnets;  inventions  from  out  of 
the  past,  such  as  cherry  pltters  and  apple 
corers,  parers  and  quarterers;  hats  Ameri- 
cans wear  at  work  and  play,  exactly  197  of 
them,  decorating  dummy  heads;  a  trellis-Uke 
arrangement  of  252  plnned-up  Raggedy  Ann 
and  Raggedy  Andy  dolls,  supplied  by  the 
maker,  Knickerbocker  Toy  Co.  Inc.  of  Mid- 
dlesex, N.J.,  and  pop  art,  In  the  form  of  huge 
paintings  apparently  designed  more  to  fill  up 
vacant  spaces  than  for  aesthetic  needs. 

A   bit    of    HOLLYWOOD 

Hollywood,  whose  product  Is  considered 
America's  best  known  exports  to  the  world, 
has  one  of  the  lower  platforms  to  Itself, 
alongside  mlnlrall  trackage  that  pierces  the 
pavilion.  Riders  on  the  elevated  can  see  huge 
blow-ups  of  Clark  Gable,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Elizabeth  Taylor  and  other  movie  stars. 
PavUion  visitors,  who  tend  to  stare  at  the 
riders,  also  have  such  goodies  to  inspect  as 
the  chariot  from  "Ben  Hur"  (earlier  version, 
vrtthout  knives  on  the  side),  a  taxi  used  in 
hundreds  of  movies  ("Quick,  driver,  follow 
that  car!")  and  the  brass  bed  from  "The 
Unslnkable  Mollie  Brown." 

One  platform  feature  that  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  unexpected  hit  Is  a  compilation  of 
spectacular  scenes  from  old  movies.  This 
film,  continuously  shown  to  standees,  Jams 
up  the  area  to  the  mock  despair  of  the  man- 
agement, the   U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Downstairs,  the  300-seat  pavilion  movie 
house  offers  a  new  three-screen  picture  spon- 
sored by  the  Polartod  Corp.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass  This  one  Is  about  children  at  their 
games,  and  It  Is  a  darling  of  a  story.  The  25 
dally  showings  are  always  to  capacity  audi- 
ences. 

The  topmost  platform,  nine  stories  up, 
contains  numerous  space  exhibits,  Including 
Mercury  7  and  Gemini  7.  stlU  scarred  from 
the  heat  of  reentry,  and  Apollo  2;  fitted  seats 
of  astronauts  and  their  spacewalking  equip- 
ment. A  reproduction  of  the  moon's  surface, 
faithful  to  TV  pictures  from  Surveyor  1,  is 
universally  liked,  even  by  carpers. 

The  pavilion  has  been  drawing  huge  crowds 
and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  exposition  s 
big  hits.  Capacity  U  Umlted  to  that  of  the 
125-foot-long  escalator  that  carries  visitors  to 
the  top  level,  whence  they  walk  down.  At- 
tendance is  about  50,000  a  day,  up  from  a 
previous  40.000.  thanks  to  efficiencies  In- 
cluding an  escalator  speed-up.  New  fencing 
outside  provides  better  handling  for  waiting 
queues.  No  exact  attendance  figures  are 
compUed,  since  turnstUes  counters  arent 
used  and  nobody  keeps  tab  except  on  the 
basis  of  per-hour  escalator  capacity. 

Created  with  the  same  imaginative  flair 
as  the  American  entry,  the  $10  mUllon  Czech- 
oslovakian  pavilion  shines  with  the  beauty 
of  its  glass  artifacts.  Glass  is  everywhere, 
shaped  into  fruit-laden  bowls,  flower  ar- 
rangements, waU  separators  and  even  sta- 
lactites. The  place  richly  deserves  second 
honors.  .     . 

As  Is  the  case  with  the  U.S.  pavilion,  tech- 
nology is  subdued.  However,  the  Czechs 
aren't  modest  about  their  know-how,  using 
movies  of  advanced  techniques  to  show  on 
their  industry,  including  breweriw.  One 
screen  uses  112  movable  blocks,  each  2  leei 
square,  to  achieve  some  remarkable  effects. 
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Tbls  newspaper  has  already  described  at 
length  the  Klno-Automat,  a  unique  movie 
where  spectators  vote  on  how  the  plot,  about 
marital  complications,  should  proceed.  The 
Czechs  axe  ingenious  moviemakers  Indeed. 
The  two-story  pavilion  (glasswalled,  nat- 
urally enough)  also  offers  samples  of  Czech 
craftsmanship  tn  arts,  such  as  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles and  metals.  There  Is  a  huge  creche,  fill- 
ing up  one  side  of  a  room,  which  was  fash- 
ioned In  wood  by  two  Bohemian  farmers 
in  the  19th  century.  The  Nativity  scene  Is 
surrounded  by  more  than  2,000  hand-carved 
figures  and  objects,  300  of  them  moving. 
The  work  took  40  years  to  complete. 

One  movie  area  (the  paviUon  has  four 
in  aU)  shows  Czech  fashions,  supplemented 
hourly  by  10-mlnute  showings  with  live 
(and  pretty)  models.  There  is  a  puppet 
theater  for  chUdren. 

For  prestige  purposes,  the  four  restaurants 
on  the  premises  Include  the  112-seat  Castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  best — and  most  expen- 
sive— at  Expo. 

Czechoslovakia  won  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Brussels  exp>06ltlon  In  1958.  The  pavilion 
here  makes  It  easy  to  understand  why. 

Every  world's  fair  has  its  sleeper — a  pa- 
vilion for  a  smaller  country  that  turns  out  far 
better  than  expected.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  $3.6  million  Australian  buUdlng,  a 
charming  entry  good  enough  to  be  rated 
third. 

The  square-boxed  structure  provides  for 
restful  viewing  of  its  exhibits  through  talk- 
ing chairs — an  Innovation  whereby  stereo- 
phonic sound  emerges  from  the  "ears"  of 
the  chair  the  moment  cme  sits  down.  There 
are  240  chairs  In  all,  grouped  around  vari- 
ous exhibit  areas.  Voices  on  the  tapes  are 
those  of  noted  Australians. 

If  the  viewer  should  leave  before  the  tape 
Is  finished,  it  will  start  anew  the  moment 
someone  else  sits  down.  Some  of  the  spiels 
come  tn  French.  The  $1  million  system,  in- 
cidentally, was  designed  and  built  in  Mel- 
bourne. 

One  exhibit  area  shows  representative 
painting  of  Australian  artists,  with  some  of 
the  more  far-out  efforts  beyond  explaining 
(what  does  it  mean  when  a  murdered  man 
has  a  tree  growing  out  of  his  ear?)  Other 
areas  include  models  of  a  radio  telescope  and 
a  hydroelectric  project. 

Because  wool  Is  a  major  export,  the  pavil- 
ion's exhibit  area  has  a  huge  white  wool 
carpet,  about  135  feet  on  each  side,  which 
Is  not  only  wall-to-wall  but  continues  up 
the  wall  as  well. 

A  mobUe  feature  of  the  pavilion  Is  Itcs 
hostess  corps  of  21  girls,  fresh  from  Austra- 
lia, who  combine  personality  and  beauty 
to  bemuse  the  visitor.  And  another  mobUe 
featuie,  outside,  Is  a  kangaroo  farm,  where 
spectators  are  fascinated  by  the  hippety- 
hopplng  of  20  kangaroos  and  10  wallabies. 
Some  carry  their  young,  "Joeys,"  in  their 
pouches.  Nearby  is  a  reproduction  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  gaudily  colored  Great  Barrier 
Reef,  using  coral  actually  taken  irom  it. 

Great  Britain's  $7.5  million  pavilion,  rated 
fourth,  is  dominated  by  a  200-foot-high 
white  tower  with  a  three-dimensl  nal  Union 
Jack.  The  exhibit  Is  one  of  t:.e  fair's  more 
elaborate  efforts. 

Entering  the  base  of  the  tower,  the  history 
of  Britain's  first  3,000  years  Is  evoked  for 
the  visitor  by  use  of  sounJs,  shapes,  color 
and  still  pictures.  It  is  a  somewhat  eerie 
start,  but  things  cheer  up  later  on.  An  escala- 
tor to  the  tower's  upper  floors  brings  one 
to  a  depleting  of  the  cau' -try's  great  men 
and  women,  with  tlie  literary  side  ranging 
from  Chaucer  to  Dylan  Thomas. 

The  main  building  further  on  contains  In- 
dustrial exhibits  and  a  two-stage  "Britain 
Today,"  done  very  much  in  the  mod  and 
mini-skirt  style  with  papier-mache  flgures. 
The  effect  on  conservative  EngUsh  here  may 
be   the   same   as   the   VS.   effort   on   some 


Americans.  Nearby,  a  cinema  hovise  offers 
films  about  Britain. 

Entering  the  $10  mUUon  French  pavilion 
(fifth  place),  cne  Is  greeted  with  a  picture 
of  Gen.  De  Gaulle — as  he  appeared  80  years 
ago.  (President  Johnson's  picture  at  the 
entrance  of  the  U.S.  pavilion  Is  strictly  au 
courant.)  There  Is  added  departure  from 
reality  In  one  of  the  movie  exhibition  areas 
upstairs,  where  the  liberation  of  Paris  Is 
shown  from  old  film  clips  with  nary  an 
American  soldier  to  be  seen. 

The  nine-level  circular  structure  is  a  me- 
lange of  industrial  exhibits  on  its  lower 
floors  and  of  the  arts.  Including  that  of  haute 
couture,  on  the  upper  ones.  There  ars  paint- 
ings from  principal  French  museums  in  a 
worthw'nlle  show.  One  floor  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  city  of  Paris.  An  open  well  In 
the  center  of  the  building  is  strung  with 
guy-wiring  affording  an  unusual  electric 
light  display,  particularly  effective  at  night. 

A  lower  "lagoon"  floor,  overlooking  an  in- 
door artificial  lake,  contains  a  luxury  res- 
taurant, Le  Copcord,  plus  three  less  expen- 
sive spots,  a  cafe,  brasselre  and  bar.  They 
are  worth  visiting,  but  remember — bring 
money. 

The  Soviet  Union,  rated  sixth,  seeks  at 
Bxpo  to  make  the  point  that  It  is  a  mighty 
50-year-old  nation  of  the  working  class.  And 
that  It  does,  with  a  pavilion  that  is  the  fair's 
largest.  Its  four  levels  contain  120,000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  space.  Jampacked  with 
some  10,000  items. 

The  literal-minded  exhibit  of  Russian 
capabilities  in  industry  and  science  does  give 
one  a  wide-ranging  look  at  the  country's 
accompUshments,  such  as  models  of  giant 
hydroelectric  plants,  computers,  supersonic 
aircraft,  hospitals,  Arctic  housing,  and  auto- 
mobiles. But  It  Is  a  rather  unexciting  experi- 
ence to  view,  even  ponderous  and  dull.  By 
comparison,  the  effort  of  Its  fellow  Com- 
munist nation,  Czechoslovakia,  is  far  more 
provocative  and  interesting. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
space  exhibit  Is  a  good  one,  even  If  most  of 
the  space  caj«ules  shown  are  mockups  and 
not  the  real  tlsing.  (The  authority  for  this 
Is  an  American  astronaut.)  There  is  an  ex- 
cellently lighted  diorama  of  a  simulated  trip 
to  the  moon,  showing  a  toy  capsule  arriving 
and  leaving — by  string.  A  small  movie 
theater  In  tnls  area  offers  a  simulated  ride 
Into  space  with  a  simulated  feeling  of 
weightlessness,  achieved  by  shifting  of  seats, 
rumbling  of  Jet  sounds  below  and  expanding 
light  circles  ahead. 

A  pleasing  Interlude  In  any  visit  to  the 
pavilion  Is  going  to  Its  600-seat  theater, 
where  offering  Is  a  fashion  show  with  Vogue- 
style  tall,  lanky  Russian  girls,  plus  a  movie 
of  some  remarkable  Russian  acrobatics  on 
ice.  The  pavilion  also  has  a  restaurant  with 
1,100  seats  and  elaborate  Russian  cuisine. 
(The  U.S.  pavilion  sells  no  food  at  all.) 

The  Russian  entry,  with  a  curved  roof  that 
looks  a  bit  like  a  flying  carpet.  Is  located  not 
far  from  th^,  U.S.  pavlUon.  the  two  being 
separated  by  a  foot  bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Both  have  been  attracting 
large  crowds,  with  the  Rtisslans  claiming  the 
lead  because  of  larger  capacity.  Visitors  are 
counted  there,  and  the  total  is  understood 
to  be  in  excess  of  three  miUlon. 

IncidentaUy,  the  pavilion  provides  a  guess- 
ing game  as  to  its  cost.  Built  by  an  Italian 
contracting  flrm.  Its  cost  Is  said  to  be  $12 
mlUion  by  the  Russian  officials  In  charge,  $15 
mlllloa  by  Expo  and  $20  million  by  local 
cynics. 

West  Germany  is  given  seventh  place, 
principally  for  Its  revolutionary  tent  pavil- 
ion, a  plastic  skin  supported  by  steel  mesh 
and  eight  huge  poles.  Its  cost  was  $5.5  mll- 
Uon,  much  of  it  for  structure  fabrication  in 
Germany;  it  took  only  six  weeks  to  put  It  up 
in  Montreal. 

The  tent  covers  two  acres  of  exhibit  area 
and  a  250-seat  auditorium  showing  films  of 


West  Germany.  There  is  also  a  restaurant, 
one  of  the  best  on  the  grounds,  operated  by 
Georg  Relss,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  feed- 
ing crowds  at  German  expositions. 

Exhibits  are  multitudinous  and  Interest- 
ing, ranging  from  the  15th  century  Gutten- 
berg  press  to  the  Wankel  engine,  bOled  as 
the  motor  of  the  future. 

Israel,  rated  eighth,  is  another  example  of 
a  small  country  that  has  come  up  with  a 
strikingly  good  pavilion.  Entering  the  $1.5 
million  structure,  one  sees  enshrined  there 
a  large  fragment  of  the  Dead  Sea  sprolls.  The 
main  haU,  theme  of  which  Is  "The  Rebirth 
of  a  Nation,"  traces  the  history  of  Jews  by 
picture  and  exhibit  Irom  ancient  Israel  to  uhe 
modern  one. 

There  Is  a  somber  pause  in  a  hushed  and 
darkefted  room  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
6  million  Jews  killed  in  the  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps.  To  one  side  a  photo  of  a  young 
Jewish  boy,  hands  up,  about  to  be  shot,  and 
a  spotlighted  glass  case  containing  only  the 
shoes  left  behind  by  a  child  victim. 

Present-day  Israel  is  shown  in  pictures  of 
Its  people  at  work  and  play,  as  veil  as  by  a 
display  of  desert  land  symboliCLlIy  put  into 
bloom. 

Scandinavia  in  ninth  place.  Is  a  combina- 
tion pavilion  for  Sweden,  Norway.  Denmark, 
Finland  and  Iceland,  cost  of  which  came  to 
$3.2  mUlion.  Each  country  has  a  section  de- 
voted to  its  own  products  and  arts,  and  some 
of  the  exhibits  are  among  the  best  to  be  seen 
anywhere  at  Expo — a  "living"  kinetic  sculp- 
ture curtain,  bubbling  waterfalls,  blended 
wood  panellngs  and  latest  table  and  chair 
designs. 

Tunisia,  a  gem  of  a  pavilion  costing  but 
$800,0(X),  Is  a  feast  for  the  eyes.  Done  In  white 
and  cherry  In  the  style  of  an  ancient  Arabian 
palace,  It  has  an  open  center  area  with  an 
authentic  Roman  fioor  mosaic  from  the  2d 
Century  showing  Orpheus  charming  wild  ani- 
mals. To  the  side,  native  artisans  in  cubicles 
work  on  silver.  Jewelry  and  rugs.  The  pavilion 
deserves  10th  place. 

Excellent  as  many  of  the  national  paviUons 
at  Expo  are,  none  can  come  up  to  the  rare 
combination  of  grace,  beauty  and  utility 
that  marked  the  Spanish  pavilion  at  the 
New  York  lair.  Spain,  which  at  $7  mUllon 
spent  a  lot  more  at  New  York  than  it  had 
Intended,  didn't  come  to  Expo  at  all. 

A  final  word  about  the  national  buildings. 
Italy's,  which  cost  $3.5  mUllon.  looks  dark 
and  dank;  India's  doesn't  approach  Its  New 
Yotk  entry,  even  though  the  architect  Is  the 
same  and  the  building  once  again  as  large; 
Japan's  Is  a  bit  of  a  disaster,  and  The  Nether- 
lands' Is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  un- 
conventional architecture  featuring  outside 
cocoon-like  aluminum  frame  tubing.  Cuba 
offers  only  propaganda. 

Belgium  has  a  nice  little  pavlUon  with  a 
golden  sarcophagus,  excellent  paintings  and 
an  unguarded  central  shallow  pool  sure  to 
wet  the  feet  of  many  a  bemused  falrgoer. 
Austria  has  a  nice  restaurant  but  not  much 
In  the  way  of  exhibits.  Mexico  has  some  flne 
ancient  artifacts — silver  and  gold  sections 
from  churches,  plus  good  examples  of  Us 
present-day  arts. 

It  is  to  the  national  pavilions  that  the  visi- 
tor of  the  Expo  must  devote  his  principal 
energies,  since  this  is  a  national  rather  than 
a  commercial  fair.  The  falrgoer  wUl  find  the 
experience  rewarding,  and  compartlvely  in- 
expensive, since  no  pavilion  charges  admis- 
sion. Sales  of  national  products  go  on  only 
in  separate  small  buildings  near  the  pavilions. 


JOB  ECONOMICS  IN  THE 
RESPONSIBLE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OUaka]  may  ex- 
tend hia  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
ob  ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fn  m  Indiana? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

iir.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
81 eaker — 

'  lie  wealth  of  the  Nation,  after  all,  Is 
de  ermlned  by  the  quality  of  ita  human 
rei  ources. 

rhls  Is  the  closing  sentence  in  a  very 
pe  letrating  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
eo  )nomic  changes  through  which  we  are 
new  moving,  which  Prof.  Daniel  H. 
K;  uger  of  Michigan  State  University  re- 
ceitly  wrote,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  July  1967  Employment  Service  Re- 
vli!W.  Dr.  Kruger's  article  demonstrates 
th  B  nature  of  the  problems  we  are  now 
fa  ;ing  as  we  seek  to  develop  manpower 
pt  llcles  which,  as  their  fundamental  goal, 
tr  r  to  offer  to  every  American  real  access 
to  the  Job  market.  Dr.  Kruger  points  out 
h<  w  our  economy  has  become  more  suid 
m  )re  centered  on  the  job,  rather  than  on 
se  i-employment;  and  how  hitherto,  the 
jo  J  market  has  developed  a  system  of 
bi  rrlers  which  have  had  the  result  of  ex- 
clidlng  a  great  many  people  from  that 
mirket — as  well  as  of  preventing  the 
N  itlon  from  utilizing  the  talents  of  these 
SI  me  people. 

Dr.  Kruger's  analysis  is  a  very  thought- 
pi  ovoking  one,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
n  y  colleagues.  Under  unanimous  consent 

place  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
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B ECORO : 
■  OB  Economics  in  ths  Rssponsible  Societt 
(By  Daniel  H.  Kruger) 

A  free  society  cannot  tolerate  large  num- 
1>  tn  of  It*  citizen*  who  are  unwanted  and 
u  lemployed.  Thus,  we  are  asking  personnel 
p  lople  In  Industry  to  turn  their  backs  on 
tl  elr  experience  and  training  and  start 
tl  linking  in  new  directions  that  involve  em- 
p  oylng  and  training  the  excluded. 

We  In  America  live  in  a  job  economy.  About 
9  I  percent  of  the  VS.  labor  force  Is  sup- 
p  >rted  through  Job  earnings.  This  may  seem 

0  ivlous,  but  Jobs  have  not  provided  the 
B  leans  for  so  many  Americana  to  earn  their 
li  rellbood.  In  earlier  periods  In  the  Nation's 
t  Istory,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  peo- 
p  le  worked  on  the  land.  At  a  later  time,  mll- 
t  ons  of  Americans  worked  for  themselves — 

1  i  offices,  stores,  and  service  activities. 
As  our  society  evolved  Into  a  highly  urban- 

1  led  and  exceedingly  Industrallzed  economy, 
8  slf -employment  declined  and  working  as  an 
c  mployee  In  business  and  Industrial  firms 
{ nd  In  government  significantly  Increased. 
'  he  Job  became  the  most  Important  economic 
I  ctlvlty  In  the  lives  of  most  of  the  American 
1  eople  because  It  provided  the  central  means 
i  Dr  earning  Income. 

The  oentrallty  of  the  Job  Is  the  most  dls- 
1  tngulshlng  characteristic  of  the  American 
( conomy.  Consequently,  preparing  for  a  Job, 
I  ettlng  a  Job,  holding  a  Job,  separating  from 
I ,  Job,  and  finding  another  Job  to  replace 
t  are  very  crucial  matters  for  the  bulk  of 
he  labor  force. 

In  oiir  kind  of  society,  work  Is  stUl  the 
noet  Important  segment  of  adult  life.  In 
i  Job  economy,  to  have  a  Job,  especially  a 
Eteady  Job,  la  the  goal  of  most  Americans. 
Workers  seek  Jobs  and  employers  seek  work- 
srs.  There  are  Intense  pressures  operating  on 
the  Job  economy  which  have  serious  Implica- 
tions for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  labor  force. 

First,  the  Job  economy  operates  In  a  sys- 
tem of  change:  Technological  change,  eco- 
nomic change,  social  change,  and  legislative 
change.  The  fo\ir  components  In  this  system 


are  simultaneously  affecting  the  Nation's 
manpower  and,  accordingly,  each  component 
is  not  totally  Independent. 

Technological  change  deals  with  the  ap- 
plication of  sdentlflc  knowledge  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  processes,  new  techniques, 
and  new  products.  For  example,  modern 
technology  gave  rise  to  the  Jet  airplane, 
atomic  energy,  electronics,  computers,  and 
the   scientific  revolution  In  agriculture. 

Modern  technology  includes  mechaniza- 
tion, which  Is  the  substitution  of  mechani- 
cal jxjwer  for  the  muscle  power  of  humans 
or  animals.  A  few  examples  include  forkllft 
trucks,  conveyor  belts,  piggy-back  trailers 
being  transported  by  railroads,  and  shipping 
containers. 

A  second  component  in  the  system  of 
change  which  is  affecting  the  Nation's  man- 
power is  economic  change.  The  very  dynamics 
of  our  economic  system  gives  rise  to  man- 
power problems.  Plant  location  decisions, 
business  failures,  mergers,  foreign  trade,  con- 
tinuous shifts  in  consumer  preferences,  and 
the  way  consmners  spend  their  Income — all 
affect  the  allocation  of  manpower  reso\irces. 
One  aspect  of  social  change  (and  this  could 
also  be  Included  in  the  economic  component) 
affecting  the  Nation's  manpower  is  the  move- 
ment off  the  farm  to  the  urban  centers.  In 
1940,  one  out  of  every  six  workers  was  in 
agriculture;  by  1960,  about  one  out  of  12 
workers  was  a  farmworker.  Between  1950  and 
1960.  In  fact,  the  number  of  farmworkers  de- 
clined from  6.7  million  to  2.8  million,  a  drop 
of  41  percent.  These  displaced  agricultural 
and  rural  workers  have  gone  to  the  urban 
centers,  in  many  instances  ill  equipped  to 
compete  realistically  in  the  Job  market.  The 
kinds  of  Jobs  many  are  able  to  handle  are 
the  very  ones  being  eliminated  through  tech- 
nological improvements. 

Another  significant  social  change  taking 
place  is  the  Increase  In  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  the  population.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  for  manpower  considerations  is 
that  employers  have,  in  a  sense,  a  choice  as 
to  the  kinds  of  employees  they  desire  to  hire. 
Many  employers  require  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma as  a  condition  of  employment.  This  means 
the  less  educated  frequently  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  employers'  hiring  standards.  The 
employer  who  can  easily  hire  a  high  school 
graduate  does  not  want  to  hire  a  school  drop- 
out. 

The  legislative  component  In  the  system  of 
change  is,  in  the  mld-20th  century,  affecting 
manpower  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Civil 
rights  and  fair  employment  practices  legisla- 
tion, coupled  vrtth  Presidential  Executive  or- 
ders relative  to  Federal  employment  and  de- 
fense contracts,  have  created  manpower 
problems.  Their  objective  Is  to  provide  equal 
oppKjrtunity  for  all. 

The  hiring  and  promotion  policies  of  those 
employers  who  provide  goods  and  services  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  being  scruti- 
nized. A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
JOURNAL  (Nov.  9,  1966) ,  "Job-Bias  Showdown, 
Government  Gets  Set  to  Withhold  Contracts 
From  Some  Companies,"  reports  that  several 
nationally  known  firms  are  dragging  their 
feet  on  promotion  of  Negroes. 

The  article  points  out  that  "while  most 
contractors  are  aware  of  their  equal  employ- 
ment obligations,  they  have  not  assigned 
them  top  priority  as  the  government  insists 
they  should."  Furthermore,  "many  com- 
panies that  do  take  equal  employment  seri- 
ously are  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  eradicating  discrimination  is  enough; 
they  don't  realize  that  'afBrmatlve  action  to 
hire  and  promote  minorities'  Is  required." 

MORE    positive    AFFIRMATIVE   ACTION 

One  can  predict  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  Increase  the  pressure  on  contrac- 
tors to  take  more  positive  affirmative  action. 
Halfhearted  efforts  will  be  closely  scrutinized 
and.  In  all  probability,  sanctions  will  be  ap- 
plied if  an  unconvincing  case  is  presented  by 


employers.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
suggest  that  employers  must  give  most  seri- 
ous attention  to  implementing  a  policy  of 
Inclusion  that  will  bring  the  benefits  of  our 
economic  system  to  more  and  more  once  ex- 
cluded Americans. 

The  system  of  changff  has  Indeed  raised 
serious  problems  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  our  human  re- 
sources. It  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
understand  the  dimensions  of  this  system. 

CHANGE    IS    UNPARALLELED 


The  Job  economy  operates  under  condi- 
tions of  change  unparalleled  in  the  Nation's 
history.  The  lessons  of  the  past  may  be  of 
little  help  in  resolving  the  manpower  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  system  of  change. 
The  current  period  Is  not  Just  an  extension 
of  the  industrial  revolution  which  began  250 
years  ago.  We  are  in  a  time  which  marks  a 
drastic  shift  in  the  traditional  manner  In 
which  the  Nation  has  sought  to  develop  and 
utilize  its  human  resources.  We  need  to  re- 
examine some  of  our  traditional  concepts; 
we  need  to  develop  more  appropriate  ones. 

We  live  in  an  electronic  era  with  far-reach- 
ing possibilities  and  potentialities.  For  ex- 
ample, electronics  has  given  rise  to  computer 
technology.  These  computers  have  wide  ap- 
plication and  their  essential  broadness  makes 
these  machines  very  different  from  the  tech- 
nological improvements  of  the  past.  We  are 
Just  at  the  threshold  of  the  Computer  Age 
which  vrtll  indeed  greatly  affect  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  manpower  as  well  as  Its  develop- 
ment. 

Another  force  at  work  which  makes  this 
period  unique  is  the  emphasis  being  given 
to  research  and  development.  We  are,  in 
practice,  developing  new  sources  of  inven- 
tion. There  was  a  time  we  said  that  necessity 
was  the  mother  of  invention.  Today,  how- 
ever, basic  science  Is  Invention's  maternal 
relative.  Research  and  development  spawn 
new  Inventions.  The  funds  being  expended 
for  research  and  development  has  certainly 
skyrocketed.  In  1940.  less  than  $1  billion  was 
spent  by  government  and  business  and  by 
the  Nation's  universities  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  1964,  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  $24  billion  was  spent. 

The  first  phase  of  the  systems  develoip- 
ment  have  created  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  more  skilled  and  high  talented  man- 
power. 

Still  another  factor  which  makes  this 
period  unique  is  that  the  economic  environ- 
ment has  changed.  Capital  in  the  form  of 
new  plants  and  equipment  is  becoming  more 
efficient.  New  plants  and  equipment  require 
fewer  workers  to  perform  the  necessary 
tasks. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  factor 
which  differentiates  this  period  from  those 
of  the  past  is  the  man-machine  relationship. 
It  Is  becoming  palnfiilly  clear  that  the  labor 
factor  as  a  factor  of  production  is  not  homo- 
geneous. A  highly  industrialized  urban  socie- 
ty requires  manpower  with  particular  skills. 
The  occupational  distribution  of  the  labor 
force  reflects  the  demands  for  particular 
kinds  of  skills.  White-collar  workers  have 
been  Increasing  and  blue-collar  workers  de- 
creasing. 

NEED  FOR  MORE  EDUCATION 

The  changing  manpower  requirements 
have  created  a  need  for  better  educated 
manpower.  Workers  with  low-level  skills  and 
workers  with  inadequate  educational  prepa- 
ration are  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
find  employment.  Some  workers  could  per- 
haps have  qualified  for  the  simple  repetitive 
and  routine  Jobs,  aut  these  are  the  very 
ones  which  can  be  easily  taken  over  by  ma- 
chines electronically  controlled.  They  are  not 
candidates  for  Jobs  In  the  growth  Industries 
because  they  do  not  possess  necessary  skills 
or  education. 

The  elimination  of  the  low-level  Jobs  is 
being  felt  disproportionately  by  the  non- 
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wbltea  In  tbe  labor  force.  Hie  unemployment 
rate  In  September  1966  wa«  2.4  times  the 
white  rate.  In  recent  months,  the  ratio  was 
2  to  1,  a  ratio  which  has  persisted  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Workers  with  less  education  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  current  technological  im- 
provements more  than  thoee  with  high  levels 
of  education.  The  less  educated  worker  has 
become  a  handicapped  worker  In  the  truest 
sense.  In  most  Instances,  he  has  very  Uttle 
to  offer  the  wnployer.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other startling  fact  about  the  data  on  non- 
white  unemployment:  The  unemployment 
rate  for  nonwbltes  with  4  years  of  high 
school  is  2.4  times  the  rate  for  whites  with 
a  high  school  education.  This,  among  other 
things,  attests  to  the  poor  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  many  of  the  schools  In  the  ghetto. 

The  high  school  education  of  a  student  In 
the  ghetto  is  not.  In  many  Instances,  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  a  student  from  the 
suburbs.  A  recent  report  of  the  n.S.  Com- 
mlasioner  of  Education  to  the  President 
points  out  that  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  country,  Negroes  In  the  sixth  grade  were 
1.6  years  behind  whites;  at  grade  9  the  dis- 
tance between  them  was  2.4  years;  at  grade 
12  the  gap  had  widened  to  33  years. 

The  impact  of  both  the  system  of  change 
and  large  numbers  of  workers  seeking  work 
has  Indeed  created  serious  problems  In  the 
Job  market.  The  market  on  which  we  rely 
for  allocation  of  the  labor  force  la  not  a  per- 
fectly working  self-adjusting  mechanism.  It 
does  not  Insure  that  workers  will  find  Jobs. 
It  tends  to  operate  more  effectively  when  the 
system  of  change  operates  gradually. 

In  the  long  run,  it  does  adjust.  Many  Im- 
portant long-run  adjustments,  however,  may 
take  a  lifetime,  especially  if  they  require  ex- 
tensive training  and  education.  Workers,  of 
necessity,  are  concerned  with  the  short  run 
as  well  as  the  long  run.  For  the  most  part, 
they  need  a  job  now. 

Public  policies  dealing  with  manpower  are 
concerned  with  both  the  short  nin  and  the 
long  run  and  those  policies  are  imdergoing 
profound  changes.  Prior  to  1960,  we  bad  what 
might  be  considered  a  policy  of  exclusion. 
This  policy  Just  happened — there  was  no 
grand  design.  The  Job  market  Institutions 
of  the  Nation — such  as  employment  offices 
of  private  employers,  |»'ivate  fee-charging 
agencies,  civil  service,  and  the  public  Em- 
ployment Service — practiced  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusion, blocking  large  numbers  of  persons 
from  active  participation  In  the  world  of 
work.  Screens  were  established  such  as  test- 
Inc.  education  attainment,  medical  require- 
ments, race,  age,  sex,  perfect  social  records; 
I.e.,  no  arrests.  These  became  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  selection  process 
and  the  selection  procedures  became  more 
refined.  With  each  refinement,  the  policy  of 
exclusion  became  more  institutionalized. 
The  objective  of  these  screens  was,  in  theory, 
to  obtain  the  best  qualified  worker  for  the 
available  Job. 

WORKXR  SHOTTLD  Frr  JOB  DESIGN 

The  job  design  became  all  important. 
Worker  specifications  were  established  In 
terms  of  the  Job  to  be  performed.  The  Job  was 
defined  by  management.  The  placement  agen- 
cies— both  public  and  private  then  proceeded 
to  search  out  for  persons  to  fit  the  specifica- 
tions. If  the  applicant  did  not  measure  up  to 
these  standards,  he  was  excluded  from  con- 
sideration. 

The  job  designers  set  the  tone  for  hiring 
during  the  postwar  period.  Employment  spe- 
cialists developed  an  array  of  supi>ortive  in- 
struments and  practices  to  get  "the  best 
qualified  applicant.'  Of  course,  the  demands 
of  the  job  market  affected  and  altered  the  re- 
quirements for  the  job.  With  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  the  requirements  became 
more  stringent.  As  the  level  of  unemployment 
fell  and  the  job  market  became  tight,  re- 
quirements were  relaxed.  Despite  the  relaxa- 


tion, then  are  still  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  many  of  whom  are  young 
workers  who  are  not  able  to  compete  realis- 
tically In  the  job  market. 

With  the  enactment  of  manpower  legisla- 
tion— ^ABA,  MDTA,  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  Civil  Rights,  education  acts — we  changed 
the  policy  of  exclusion.  As  a  society,  we  have 
made  a  decision — a  critically  Important  de- 
cision: tb&t  everybody  Is  to  be  Included  In 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic  and 
social  life. 

CONSmEX  NOT  ONLY  THE  WINNERS 

This  Is  Indeed  a  significant  change.  Hereto- 
fore, the  society  was  geared  to  serve  the  win- 
ners— ^those  who  were  able  to  finish  school, 
without  any  difficulty,  and  those  who  were 
able  to  meet  employers'  hiring  requirements. 
We  were,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  are, 
reluctant  to  admit  to  oiirselves  that  we  do 
have  losers.  But  of  course  we  have  losers,  we 
have  the  excluded,  we  have  the  disadvan- 
taged. This  group  includes  more  than  the 
youth,  the  older  worker,  the  Negro,  the  Span- 
ish-speaking American.  It  Includes  all  those 
who  by  reason  of  personal  characteristics, 
backgrounds,  emotional  deficiencies,  lack  ot 
skills,  or  deprivation  or  economic  denial  are 
disadvantaged  or  excluded  in  their  participa- 
tion in  the  iob  market.  Thus  the  excluded  are 
not  synonymous  with  the  poor,  the  minority 
groups,  or  the  unemployed,  although  the 
same  Individual  may  fall  In  all  of  these 
categories. 

The  implementation  of  both  this  basic 
change  in  social  policy  and  the  manpower 
programs  has  encountered  serious  difficulties. 
Many  of  the  manpower  institutions — both 
public  and  private — have  had  the  agonizing 
problem  of  shifting  their  mental  gears.  This 
is  a  painful  process,  especially  If  the  Institu- 
tion has  tired  blood  or  just  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  renew  Itself. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  em- 
ployers examine  their  hiring  requirements 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  realistic  both 
in  terms  of  the  current  conditions  in  the  job 
market  and  In  line  with  the  policy  of  in- 
clusion. This  policy  of  inclusion  has  had  and 
wUl  continue  to  have  a  traumatic  effect  on 
personnel  people  in  Industry.  Their  standing, 
their  performance  rests  on  their  ability  to 
select  out  of  the  most  able.  Employment  op- 
portunities, however,  must  be  provided  for 
the  excluded.  We  cannot  relegate  them  to 
the  human  scrap  pile.  A  free  society  cannot 
tolerate  large  numbers  of  its  citizens  who  are 
unwanted  and  unemployed.  Thus  we  are 
asking  personnel  people  in  Industry  to  torn 
their  backs  on  their  experience  and  training 
and  to  start  thinking  in  new  directions  that 
involve  employing  and  training  the  excluded. 

Employers  must  become  more  training  con- 
scious. Training  programs  are  essential  for 
both  the  vitality  and  survival  of  the  enter- 
prise. Most  of  the  existing  training  programs, 
however,  are  for  those  already  Included.  We 
need,  however,  to  redirect  our  thinking 
towards  training  programs  for  the  excluded. 
Here,  again,  we  are  asking  training  directors 
to  turn  their  backs  on  their  experience  and 
training.  As  a  rule,  the  training  programs  in 
industry  are  designed  for  Uioee  who  learn 
more  easily,  who  can  follow  the  routine,  who 
can  adjust  to  discipline,  and  who  can  con- 
form more  easily  to  the  customs,  mores,  and 
practices  of  the  work  force.  Training  the 
excluded  challenges  our  notions  about  the 
learning  p>rocess.  Specialized  training  mate- 
rials are  required.  Instructors  must  be  sym- 
pathetic, patient,  and  able  to  improvise. 
They  must  relate  effectively  to  the  "trainees." 

In  employing  the  excluded,  employers  must 
also  reorient  themselves.  A  great  deal  of  un- 
derstanding is  required  by  employers  regard- 
ing these  workers.  Hiring  of  the  excluded  de- 
mands a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  employers 
In  order  to  facilitate  their  new  workers'  ad- 
justment to  the  world  of  work  and  its  real- 
ities. This  is  particularly  true  for  foremen  and 


supervisors  who  wlU  be  overseeing  the  em- 
ployees recruited  from  among  the  excluded. 
Top  manEtgement  must  understand  that  the 
foremen  are  coping  with  situations  which  are 
strange  and  perhaps  vmcomfortable.  These 
foremen  need  support  and  encouragement. 
They  need  to  have  scone  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  social  processes  and  the  en- 
vironmental forces  at  work  which  affect  the 
excluded.  Middle  class  values  may  be  of  Uttle 
help  In  communicating  effectively  with  these 
employees.  Furthermore,  Uttle  is  gained  by 
Judging  the  excluded  by  middle  class  values, 
at  least  initially.  A  favorite  shibboleth  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  work  or  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  training  programs.  The  data 
on  the  characteristics  of  persons  participating 
In  the  federally  supported  occupational 
training  programs  seriously  questions  this 
notion. 

^  SOCIAL    MECHANICS   BADLT  NZS)ED 

Businessmen  must  become  more  Involved 
In.  community  activities  designed  to  improve 
the  employabiUty  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
excluded.  Desperately  needed  are  s<x:l&I 
mechanics,  citizens  who  want  to  get  their 
hands  dirty  in  the  social  machinery  which 
is  designed  to  handle  and  attempt  to  re- 
solve manpower  problems.  The  businessman 
could  Indeed  bring  certain  kinds  of  exper- 
tise to  bear  on  these  problems  which  cry  out 
for  resolution  or  ameUoraUon.  We  need  be 
purged  automatically  if  no  ^transactions  are 
entered  within  a  specified  period.  Such 
rosters  would  serve  as  tum-around  docu- 
ments, the  user  marking  them  to  identify 
records  that  should  not  be  purged,  then  re- 
turning them  to  the  computer  center. 

On  the  assumption  that  master  files  of  all 
local  office  records  would  be  stored  in  State- 
level  centers  tied  to  local  offices  by  data 
communications  links,  the  system  should 
have  the  capability  of  triggering  statewide 
recruitment  according  to  stored-decislon 
rules.  This  would  provide  for:  (1)  Automatic 
Initiation  of  Interoffice  applicant-file  search 
throughout  the  State  after  X  days  of  no  lo- 
cal matches;  and  (2)  automatic  byproduct 
generation  of  State  Inventories  of  Job  Open- 
ings and  Interarea  recruitment  orders. 

Theoretically,  the  Interstate  placement 
function  could  Involve  federally  operated  or 
controlled  computer  systems  on  the  regional 
level.  More  practlcaUy,  however,  a  smaU 
portion  of  the  computer  systems  In  several 
selected  States  could  be  used  for  Interstate 
recruitment  purposes.  This  portion  would  be 
operated  by  the  States  as  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  Federal  regulations, 
and  using  Federal  programs  and  other  pro- 
cedures. This  approach  would  satisfy  re- 
quirements on  both  Federal  and  State  lev- 
els without  the  addition  of  new  computer 
faculties. 

The  first  phase  of  the  systems  delevop- 
ment  study — ^factfinding  and  analysis — was 
completed  in  April.  The  second  phase — now 
underway  and  expected  to  be  of  6  to  8 
months'  diiration — will  lead  to  fully  docu- 
mented systems  specifications  wad  an  Imple- 
mentation plan. 


TIME  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  CAPTIVE  NAIIONS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  twnpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
successful  1967  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  stressed  again  the  timely  need  for  a 
)^;>ecial  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
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Na'  Ions.  Congress  has  a  most  Important 
TxA  t  to  play  In  the  shaping  of  this  Na- 
tion's destiny,  and  one  of  its  greatest 
opi  ortonlties  is  to  Investigate  the  stra- 
tegc  Importance  of  all — again,  I  say 
all-  -the  captive  nations  to  our  national 
Int  srest.  and  legislate  accordingly.  There 
Is  1  irecedent  for  this.  Just  look  into  the 
his  »rlc  congressional  contributions  of 
the  Katyn  Massacre  Committee  or  the 
8e]ECt  Committee  to  Investigate  Com- 
mx  aist  Aggression. 

'  "he  time  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
dn  Islon  on  the  measure,  supported  by 
mi  ny  resolutions,  to  create  a  Special 
Co  nmittee  on  the  Captive  Nations.  Two 
mc  ntha  ago  we  were  told  the  measure 
wo  lild  be  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mi  itee.  In  behalf  of  myself  and  niunerous 
otl  «r  Members.  I  urge  the  honorable 
ehilnnan  of  the  Roles  Committee  to 
pUce  the  matter  on  the  agenda  for 
ea  iiest  consideration. 

:  Uustratlve  of  the  nature  of  the  1967 
C«  ;>tlve  Nations  Week  is  the  following 
mitexial  which  I  place  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

•Irst,  an  article  in  the  Negro  edited 
Bitler  County.  Ohio,  American  for 
Ji  y  22. 1967,  on  "Reds  Poke  Pun  at  Re- 
80  ve  United  States  Made  To  Free  Cap- 
tiie  Nations";  second,  a  letter  in  the 
Di^yton  Dally  News,  "Captive  Nations 
Wtnesses  to  Soviet  Colonial  Crimes"; 
th  Td,  two  items  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
ai  d  one  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
or  the  observance  in  that  city;  and, 
foirth,  the  addr*''"  by  the  Honorable 
R  *>ert  W.  Duggan,  of  Allegheny  County, 
ai  it  appeared  in  the  Ukrainian  National 
Vi  ord  of  Pittsburgh  on  July  27. 

The  material  follows: 
[1  rom  tbe  Butler  County  American.  July  22, 

19671 
a  ■■  PoKK  Ton  AT  RaaoLVX  TTmrxD  States 
IfADB  TO  Fbsb  Caftxvx  Nations 
It  tent  very  often  that  the  Congreee  of  the 
XJ  itted  States  to  unanimous  on  an  toaue.  We 
b;kven*t  stopped  to  make  a  prectoe  count, 
bi  It  we're  eertaln  tbat  the  unanimous  votes 
iz  Oongress  In  the  past  decade  can  be 
«  anted  on  tiM  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Bght  years  ago.  m  IBM.  there  was  a  unan- 
li  tous  vote.  Congress  reeolTed  that  the  third 
w  )ek  tn  July  dtould  be  obeerred  as  Captive 
» tttons  week.  And  It  proceeded  to  name  21 
"  !apfeiv«  nations,"  whose  freedom  fighters 
d  served  US  support.  The  language  of  the 
raolve  was  blUngly  clear.  It  opposed  any 
->e«»ful  coexlrtence-  wtth  Moscow  unless 
a  Id  tmtll  the  CapOye  Nations  r«cov«red 
•  ihelr  freedom  and  Independence." 

It  must  make  members  of  the  Congress  a 
11  tUe  111  to  obeerve  the  contempt  with  which 
t  le  Kremlin  and  the  realdents  at  the  White 
I  ouse  have  treated  thU  mighty  resolve.  Three 
c  Hisecutive  Presidents  have  given  the  annual 
e  bserratton  flip  Up  service.  And  the  Kremlin 
cm  scarcely  eonoeal  its  amusement  at  tbe 
I  ;>ectacle  of  the  resolute  Congress,  less  than 
I  decade  later,  tolerating  the  shipment  of 
I  ven  armament  accessories  to  the  jailers  of 
1  tM  Captive  Nations. 

Twenty-one  nations  were  named  In  the 
<  rlglnal  iBWilntlnn  Not  one  hs«  been  freed. 
i  >na  nattoa  has  been  added:  Cuba. 

On*  oC  the  orlglnaUy  named  21  Captive 

;  raUons  was  North  Vietnam.  How  long  has 

I  i  been  since  you  read  <v  heard  any  ref  er- 

I  nee  to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  17  million 

:  lorth  Vletnameee  held  "captive"  by  their 

::otamunlst  Of^ressots?  Hanoi  already  has 

•  rom  nan  In  the  war  than  It  dared  dream. 

:t  has  a  emuuiUaent  for  the  Presldant  ot  the 

7nited   States   that   our   war   alms   are   to 


curb  aggression  In  the  South.  There  Is  not 
even  a  mention  of  tbe  17  million  capUves 
of  rv»T^iTiiini»Tn   In  the  North. 

And  do  not  for  a  minute  think  that  this 
fact  la  lost  on  the  heads  o<  State  In  Asia. 
Or  Hanoi,  or  Peking.  Both  poke  fun  at  Uncle 
Sam's  resolve.  Eight  years  isn't  a  very  long 
time  in  history.  And  it  was  only  four  years 
after  the  resolution  that  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  issued  a  proclamation  tbat  Peldng 
quotes  with  satirical  delight.  Kennedy  asked 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Spates  "ob- 
serve such  a  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.'" 


IProm  the  Dayton  (Ohio)   Dally  News.  JiUy 
23.  1967] 
Captivs  Nations  Wttnesses  to  Sovirr 
Colonial  Canus 
Someone  at  the  UN  should  finally  speak  up 
when    Soviet    delegates    talk    of    '•western 
colonialism."    because    the    most    dreadful 
Imperlo-colonial  power  in  modern  history  Is 
no  one  else  but  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  After 
killing  millions  of  people  In  the  process,  it 
now   rules,   directly   and   Indirectly,   over   a 
long  list  of  smaller  nations,  many  of  which 
were  Independent  states  before  World  War  IL 
These  are  the  captive  nations,  and  yearly 
during  the  third  week  of  July  their  tragic 
existence  is  especially  remembered  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Reasons  for  this  attention  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  national  security  of  America. 
The  burning  desire  for  liberty,  basic  human 
rights,  national  self-determination  and 
political  independence  on  part  of  the  captive 
peoples  must  steadfastly  be  kept  alive  for  it 
slowly  works  upon  the  system  of  com- 
munism, affecting  it  from  Inside,  weakening 
It,  forcing  changes  however  slight  and 
gradual  they  might  be. 

The  free  world  can  help  this  cause  by 
supporting  the  efforts  toward  the  reetoratlon 
of  liberty  to  the  captive  nations.  It  should 
be,  for  Instance,  urgently  requested  that  the 
UN  Decolonization  committee.  Immediately 
fulfill  Its  overdue  duty  and  take  up  the  case 
of  Soviet  colonialism  .  .  . 

Passage  of  time  does  not  transform  an 
International  multlcrlme  Into  a  legal,  accept- 
able situation  .  .  . 

Hrrco  PtmiNs. 

Dattoii. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  18.  1967] 
RjEDfl  Bmiro  U£.  Hans,  Visitob  Sats 
The  United  States  hss  been  feeding  "the 
RnsBlan  Bear"  for  50  years  and  the  "Bear  has 
been  biting  our  hand."  the  former  finance 
minister  of  Hungary  charged  here. 

Speaking  at  the  9th  Annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Luncheon  yesterday.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradl  catalogued  the  aid  the  UjB.  has  been 
giving  Soviet  Russia  over  the  years. 

This  aid  has  helped  Russia  to  expand,  said 
Dr.  Nyaradl,  and  has  "taken  Russia  off  the 
hotdc"  whenever  she  was  in  danger  of  losing 
one  of  her  "captive  nations." 

Dr.  Nyaradl.  who  fled  from  Hungary  In 
1849.  is  now  dean  of  International  Studies  at 
Bradley  University.  Peoria,  HI. 

Citing  as  an  exam.ple  of  VS.  aid  to  Russia, 
Dr.  Nyaradl  noted  the  massive  military  and 
eoonamlc  aid.  totaling  21  bUllon  dollars, 
given  the  Soviets  during  World  War  n. 

This  enabled  the  Russians  to  Increase  their 
steel  production  by  30  per  cent  and — coupled 
with  the  technical  know-how  of  American 
engineers — brought  success  to  Stalin's  "five- 
year  plans,"  said  Dr.  Nyaradl. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 

July  19.  1957] 

MnxiONB  n*  Captivk  Nations  Dxmixs  Civil 

Rights  bt  Rzds 

When  the  United  Nations  was  founded  is 

1945  there  were  less  than  200  mUUon  people 

living  under  communism.  Today,  there  are 

over  one  billion  human  beings  in  the  Red 

heU. 


CapUve  Nations  Week  observed  thU  week 
throughout  America,  calls  to  mind  these  peo- 
ple under  Communist  tyranny  today  and 
brings  up  a  burning  question  which  is  In- 
tensely appropos  and  relevant  to  the  day: 
What  about  the  civU  rights  of  the  capUve 
peo{des? 

When  will  tbe  collective  and  Individual 
cctDsclence  be  aroused  to  the  moral  evil  of 
the  Inhuman  oppression  of  oiir  billion 
brethren  by  Marxist  tyrants  throughout  the 
world — even  as  close  as  90  miles  from  our 
shores? 

Who  will  begin  demonstrating  and  march- 
ing for  the  human  rights  of  the  people  of: 

Albania,  Armenia,  Bulgaria,  Cuba.  Czecho- 
slovakia. East  Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
North  Korea,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Red 
China.  Romania,  Russia,  Tibet,  Ukraine. 
North  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia,  among  others? 

For  every  Individual  discriminated  against 
In  America  there  are  millions  upon  millions 
abroad  who  are  not  only  discriminated 
against,  but  oppressed.  Imprisoned,  tortured, 
persecuted  or  executed  behind  the  Marxian 
curtain. 

There  have  been  millions  upon  millions  of 
Innocent  persons  murdered  or  brutally 
executed  during  the  past  60  years  of  Com- 
munist tyranny,  which  blood-bath  Is  still 
going  on. 

ANNZ  BtTKDICK. 

Squirrel  Hn.T.. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  July  18, 

19671 
Sovirr  LEADxa  Placed  Fifth  to  10th:  Kost- 
ciN  Ranks  Low,  Sx-Diplokax  Claims 
Premier  Alexel  Koeygln  ranks  only  fifth  to 
tenth  In  the  Soviet  Union's  hierarchy,  a  for- 
mer Hungarian  diplomat  claimed  here  yes- 
terday. 

"If  he  Is  the  top  political  power  In  Russia, 
then  I'm  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  or 
the  Greek  Orthodox  patriarch,"  Dr.  Nicholas 
Nyaradl  told  a  Captive  Nations  Week  lunch- 
eon In  tbe  Plck-Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Dr.  Nyaradl,  minister  of  finance  In  post- 
war Htingary's  coalition  government.  saJd  he 
knew  Koeygln  when  the  latter  held  a  similar 
position  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Nyaradl,  a 
representative  of  the  anti-Communist  BmaU 
Landholdw^  Party  in  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, fied  Hungary  with  hU  wife  in  1948  as 
a  result  of  Oommunist  pressure. 

He  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
steadily  expanded  its  contrtrt  over  non-Rus- 
sians whUe  other  colonial  powers  hare  been 
shedding  their  holdings. 

"Few  people  In  the  free  world  realise  tlxat 
only  a  Uttle  more  ttian  half  the  residents  of 
the  Soviet  Union  live  in  so-called  Greater 
Russia."  Dr.  Nyaradl  said.  "The  rest  are 
formerly  free  peoples  swallowed  up  by  Rus- 
sian Impertallam." 

Dr.  Nyaradl  was  a  meml>er  or  th« 
anti-Nazi  underground  during  World  War  n. 
Hungarians  were  dismayed  when  they 
learned  they  were  to  be  "liberated"  by  Rus- 
sians, he  said.  "The  barbarians  from  the  East 
came,  looting,  biirnlng.  murdering  and  rap- 
ing," he  told  his  audience. 

Dr.  Nyaradl  told  his  llstenera.  most  of  East- 
em  European  ancestry,  that  they  cannot  ask 
their  fellow  Americans  to  go  to  war  to  free 
the  captive  nations  such  as  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

•It  Is  our  duty  to  warn  and  remind  them 
that  it  must  never  happen  here,"  he  said. 
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Addrtss   bt    Robkrt    W.    Duocan,    Dtbtsict 

Attobnxt,  Alleghent  County 

(DeUv»ed  at  "Ukrainian  Day"  West  View 

Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
Today,  and  aU  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  freedom-loTlng  people  throughout  the 
world  Join  wllth  you  in  commemorating  the 
60th  axxnlversary  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Revolution  and  the  26th  celebration  o«  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army. 
As  an  American  of  Irish  descent  whose 


forefathers  also  fought  against  political  c^ 
presslcA,  I  am  aware  of,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  generous  invita- 
tion to  be  present  with  you  today  on  this 
auspicious  occasion. 

Currently  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  there  are  two 
resolutions  pertaining  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

Both  of  these  Congressional  reeolutions 
have  been  Introduced  by  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Derwlnskl  (R.,  HI.)  in  January  26  and 
June  22  of  this  year. 

These  deal  with  the  creation  of  posts  of 
representation  in  the  capitals  of  Kiev  and 
Minsk,  and  with  a  complete  and  thorough 
review  of  United  States  poUcy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  undertaken  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  appropriate 
manner.  Some  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
this  august  committee  will  be  public  hear- 
ings, studies  of  all  the  essential  aspects  and 
scheduled  meetings  with  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  leaders  of  our 
Government  and  Invited  participants  repre- 
senting yoiu:  Interests.  These  bills  will.  If 
passed,  help  the  pUght  of  the  peoples  Uvlng 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Coming  back  to  reason  why  we  are  gathered 
here  today,  It  Is  well  to  note  that  millions  of 
Americans  will  again  observe,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  year  we  will  be  also  Joined  by  other 
nations — ^West  Germany,  the  Republic  of 
China.  Argentina.  Africa,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia— the  most  recent  of  the  free-world's 
participants. 

Your  ancestral  country's  struggle  to  shape 
and  form  a  modern  Ukralnan  nationalism, 
embracing  the  principles  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Indicate  the 
same  formulas  for  freedom  and  justice  which 
o\u  founding  fathers  fought  for  and  estab- 
lished in  1776  here  in  America. 

Throughout  history,  subjugated  peoples 
everywhere  united  in  a  common  bond  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

As  we  remember  the  two  major  attempts 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  break  away  from 
their  Russian  masters,  in  1917  and  later  in 
1941.  our  own  struggle  in  1776  is  brought  to 
mind. 

You  celebrated  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  that  struggle  on  March  10.  1917 
which  was  also  the  anniversary  of  tbe  death 
of  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  great  Ukrainian 
national  poet  who  fought  for  the  freedom 
of  the  common  people,  social  Justice  and 
equality. 

That  memorial  day  In  history  saw  a  regi- 
ment of  Ukrainian  soldiers  take  part  in  the 
revolution  which  triggered  the  downfall  of 
Tsar  Nicholas'  regime — a  blow  which  Ignited 
a  national  anti-Russian  movement  through- 
out the  empire. 

The  outcome  of  that  revolution  brought 
a  revival  of  political  aspirations  to  all  the 
non-Russian  peoples,  forcing  the  Tsar  to 
abdicate. 

Three  months  later,  on  June  16,  the  first 
Ukrainian  Government  was  formed. 

But  the  power  struggle  between  the  Com- 
munist Party,  under  Lenin,  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  headed  by  Kerensky, 
who  was  dedicated  to  complete  central  gov- 
ernment without  regard  for  the  non-Russian 
peoples'  desires,  fiared  into  violence. 

Within  five  months,  Lenin's  Bolsheviks 
had  seized  power  and  this  turn  of  events 
precipitated  the  birth  of  the  Ukraine  Na- 
tional Republic. 

The  fanatical  Leidn,  however,  backed  by 
his  Bolsheviks,  adaciantly  refused  to  accept 
this  declaration  of  self-government  and  de- 
manded that  all  Ukrainians  comply  with  the 
new  Soviet  system. 

The  ultimate  refusal  of  tbe  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Council  to  aocede  to  Lenin's  threats 
caused  the  Bolshevilcs  to  declare  war  on  the 
Ukraine. 


Before  becoming  the  first  country  to  be 
communized  by  force  of  arms,  the  Ukraine, 
in  1918,  declared  Itself  as  sovereign  national 
republic. 

During  the  years  that  foUowed,  the  ranks 
of  the  Russian  Communists  swelled,  and. 
thus  strengthened  by  this  manpower,  they 
were  powerfxil  enough  to  reconquer  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  independent  republics 
which  made  up  the  Tsarist  empire. 

This  meant  that  the  heroic  gains  of  the 
March  Revolution  were  lost. 

The  old  Tsarist  empire  was  secured  once 
more  and  re-established  under  the  most 
ruthless  totalitarian  regime  of  all  time — the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

As  we  review  this  history  of  the  Ukraine, 
our  minds  recall  that  the  alms  and  desires 
which  sparked  your  peoples  in  1917  also  In- 
spired ova  own  Continental  Army  In  the 
American  War  for  Independence. 

But  the  difficulties  encountered  by  tbe 
settlers  of  our  original  thirteen  colonies  are 
dwarfed,  when  we  think  of  the  monumental 
purge  of  loyal  Ukrainians  at  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Communists. 

MUllons — of  your  countrymen  perished — 
not  In  battle. — but  by  famines  created  to 
break  their  belief  In  the  right  to  live  as 
decent  human  beings. 

Even  now  as  we  recap  those  tragic  years,  we 
note  that  their  natural  spirit — the  spirit  of 
freedom-loving  men  everywhere — still  bums 
brightly. 

In  1942,  when  our  great  country  was  fight- 
ing to  preserve  freedom  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific,  the  Ukraine  once  more  became  a  bat- 
tle ground  for  the  Soviet  and  German 
armies — and  its  people  subjected  to  countless 
depradations,  abuses  and  indiscriminate 
executions. 

We  have  no  known  estimate  of  the  price 
that  the  Ukrainian  people  paid  for  their  re- 
sistance against  these  twin  forces  of  evil,  but 
we  do  know  one  fact — the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  could  not  be  bowed. 

Your  presence  here  today  and  the  effective 
work  you  have  achieved  In  making  the  plight 
of  the  Ukraine  known  to  all  the  free  world 
win  not  go  unheeded. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  make  sure  that  the  flame  of 
freedom  will  bum  brightly,  not  only  on  our 
shores,  but  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain once  said:  "If  we  do  not  face  the  realities, 
then  the  realities  will  soon  be  facing  us." 

Though  the  attempt  in  1917  failed,  it 
stimulated  a  new  Interest  in  the  lives  of 
Ukrainians  everywhere. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  a  new 
opportunity  to  gain  freedom  will  be  presented 
to  all  the  Captive  Nations  and  they  will  take 
their  place  as  a  modern  society  in  a  free 
world. 

Let  us  all  pray  to  the  Good  Lord  that  that 
time  will  be  verj'  soon. 


SAVING    MANKIND    RATHER    THAN 
DESTROYING     HUMANITY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
troubled  times  we  live  in,  when  riots  dis- 
rupt and  destroy  portions  of  our  larger 
cities  and  when  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  constantly  faced 
with  one  crisis  after  another,  it  is  indeed 
refradiing  to  learn  tbat  some  of  our  great 
medical  minds  are  devoting  their  ener- 


gies and  lives  to  saving  mankind  rather 
than  destroying  humanity. 

During  the  first  3  weeks  of  July  more 
than  800.000  Nicaraguans  were  innocu- 
lated  against  polio.  This  mass  Innocula- 
tlon  was  realized  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Hingson  and  his  Brother's 
Brother  Foundation.  The  result  of  this 
task  was  the  curbing  of  the  worst  polio 
epidemic  since  1913. 

We  in  Alabama  are  particularly  proud 
of  Dr.  Hingson  because  he  is  a  native  of 
Anniston,  Ala.,  in  my  own  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  School. 
Any  State  in  the  Union  would  be  proud 
of  Dr.  Hingson  and  his  many  twJcompUsh- 
ments  In  his  chosen  field  of  medicine,  but 
probably  the  most  significant  of  his  ac- 
complishments has  been  the  development 
of  the  Jet  injector  for  mass  innoculation. 
Dr.  Hingson's  Jet  injector,  or  "the  gun  of 
peace,"  which  outmodes  the  old  needle 
type  vEuxination,  can  vaccinate  an  aver- 
age of  400  persons  per  hour.  Now  children 
and  adults  all  over  the  world  are  readily 
submitting  themselves  to  mass  innocula- 
tion In  an  effort  to  fight  epidemics 
throughout  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

There  Is  no  way  of  saying  how  many 
thousands  of  lives  may  be  ultimately 
saved  through  Dr.  Hingson's  tireless  work 
in  the  field  of  vaccination.  He  has  been 
a  crusader  through  the  efforts  of  his 
Brother's  Brother  Foimdation,  which  he 
founded  in  1962.  Each  year  imder  his 
able  and  efQcient  leadership,  members 
of  this  group — doctors,  nurses,  and  medi- 
cal'Students — travel  to  an  underdevel- 
oped country  to  inoculate  all  who  wish 
to  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  dis- 
eases such  as  polio,  leprosy,  and  small- 
pox. Dr.  Kingston  is  well  known  in  South 
and  Central  America,  where  last  year  he 
and  his  group  immunized  over  70,000 
children  along  Nicaragua's  southwest 
coast  from  polio. 

When  asked  what  led  him  to  pursue 
this  course  In  life.  Dr.  Hingson  replied: 

It  is  very  simple.  I  am  trying  to  follow 
the  two  great  conunandments  Jestis  gave: 
love  for  God  and  love  for  my  neighbor.  The 
Lord  entrusted  me  with  medical  knowledge, 
and  I  can  not  fulfill  the  admonition  to  love 
my  neighbor  without  using  this  talent  in 
medicine  to  my  fullest  capacity  for  my  neigh- 
bor's good." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute 
to  this  great  American,  native  Alabam- 
ian,  and  outstanding  Christian  mission- 
ary who  has  elected  to  put  service  above 
self,  I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  from 
the  Baptist  World  and  one  from  the 
Journal  of  the  International  Anesthesia 
Research  Society  which  tells  more  of  the 
work  of  this  great  American. 

[From  tbe  Baptist  World] 

Baptist  Men  in  Action  :  Dx.  Hingson's  Gitns 

or  PxAcx 

(By  Cyril  E.  Bryant) 

Managua,  Nicaragua. — A  wave  of  Christian 
compassion  swept  a  60  mile  strip  of  Western 
Nlcarag\ia,  Central  America,  for  three  weeks 
in  July. 

In  its  wake,  140,000  persons  bad  been  im- 
munised against  smallpox,  leprosy  and  tu- 
berculosis. Some  60,000  children  also  received 
protection  against  poliomyeUtis.  The  effort 
is  believed  to  have  effectively  removed  from 
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Kli  vrngua  ftU  tlfl^B"*  of  epldeznlca  of  these 
dri  ad  dlaeaMS  for  ft  generation. 

]  lealde  tbe  healtb  benefit,  aU  of  Nicaragua 
wn  I  awmre  of  a  Chilstlan-motlvated  oompiU- 
•10  a  that  led  41  North  Aanertcan  doctora, 
im  i^ea,  ^;^t^'l^^^v^lnT^^  and  youtti  to  contribute 
th  ir  Tacatlon  time  and  moat  of  their  own 
ex]  lenaea  to  a  humanitarian  effort. 

LID   BT    NICAXAOUAlt 

:  )r.  Ouaiavo  Parajon,  a  Nlcaraguan  who  la 
ne  LTlng  completion  of  his  medical  training  In 
th »  U.S.A.,  was  coordinator  of  the  effort.  He 
we  I  assisted  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hlngson,  chair- 
mi  a  of  the  Brother's  Brother  Foundation, 
as  1  Ralph  HlngBon,  a  university  student  In 
th  i  field  of  world  affairs. 

rbough   the   team   was  Inter-reUglous,   It 
I  predominantly  B^tlst.  Thirteen  of  Its 
members  came  from   the  First  Baptist 
'ch  of  CleTelattd,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Parajon 
Dr.  Hlngson  are  members.  Six  young 
and  the  church's  ml"'"*'^  of  youth, 
_.__  Knaxif,  were  among  them, 
rohn  T.  Weeden,  president  of  the  Greater 
trelaad  Baptist  pastors  cotiference,  was  one 
three  Negro  members  on  the  team.  An- 
■  was  Albert  Burroughs,  hospital  orderly 
worked  at  nl^t  repairing  equipment 
by  day  In  a  vaccination  line.  Mr.  Bur- 
had  worked  in  a  similar  project  In 
._  in  1962,  and  the  total  of  immunlaa- 
he  gave  them  and  In  Nicaragua  passed 
100.000  mark. 
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PISrOUA  DC  LA  PAZ 

Nlcaraguans   came   by   the  thousands  to 
pi  ibllclzed  vaccination  centers  to  offer  their 
momentarUy  for  shots  from  the  mi- 
"pLstola  de  Ut  pas"  which  Injected 

without  use  of  a  hypodermic  needle. 

la  the  now-famed  Jet  injector,  which 
Hlngaon    helped    develop    for    use    In 
_^  Ijnmunlzatlons  and  which  he  named 
'<  >un  of  Peace"  because  of  its  humanitarian 
P'  irpose. 

The  41  Good  Samaritans  divided  into  stven 
t4  ams.  each  headed  by  a  doctor  and  a  nurse, 
t(  travel  each  day  to  rural  areas  as  well  as 
p  ipulatlon  centers.  The  speed  of  the  Jet  gun 
enabled  each  team  to  vaccinate  an  average 
400  persons  per  hour. 

At  the  same  time  tbe  Imnymizatlon  teams 
using  the  peace  gvms,  a  team  of  five 
the  Baylor  University  School  of  Den- 
_,„,  looked  to  the  dental  needs  of  Nlca- 
n  Iguana.  They  did  oral  surgery  on  888  per- 
ns, removing  1,060  diseased  teeth. 
People  showed  their  gratitude  in  many 
kya.  One  mother  who  brought  her  children 
t^  a  rural  "clinic"  took  the  shots  along  with 
r  two  eons  and  three  daughters,  immedi- 
ately disappeared  Into  the  bushes,  and  re- 
t  imed  with  fresh  banxuias  for  each  of  her 
t  snefactors.  The  mayor  of  Granada,  one  of 
t  le  oldest  clUee  In  the  Weetem  Hemisphere 
(rounded  by  Spaniards  in  1623),  told  the 
<:octors  their  coming  "to  blend  your  sweat 
y  rlth  our  sweat  in  biilldlng  a  better  nation" 
1  'as  better  than  all  the  money  contributed 
I  y  the  international  development  funds  of 
I  lore  prosperous  nations. 

A    COHTtWnATlOH  OF  1958  MISSION 

The  Nlcaraguan  vent\ire  Is  the  latest  in  a 
—jrles  of  medical  missions  which  have  grown 
( ut  of  Dr.  Hlngson's  obsession  that  Christian 
1  nen  should  use  their  talents— whatever  they 

I  xe to  extend  the  ministry  of  Jeeiis  In  the 

:  Qodem  world. 

A  Baptist  layman  and  prominent  business 
•xecutlve,  W.  Maxey  Jarman,  heard  Dr.  Hlng- 
lon  lecture  at  a  Christian  layman's  confer- 
snce  in  19M.  He  offered  ftmds  from  the  Jar- 
nan  Foundation  to  the  Baptist  World  Al- 
isoee  for  sponsorship  of  a  medical  survey 
]f  Asia  and  Africa  In  1058.  A  team  of  30, 
leaded  by  Dr.  Hlngaon,  toured  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. pati\V^"g  health  needs  and  then  seek- 
ing thiougli  mission  boards  to  find  rseouroes 
to 


Dr.  Hlnp^"  has  stnoe  worked  tn  mass  Im- 


munization projects  In  Sgypt.  Liberia  and 
Honduras.  The  Uberian  Health  Ministry  re- 
ports that  tbe  Incidence  of  smallpox  dropped 
from  2,000  cases  in  1962,  to  40  in  1963  and 
even  fewer  last  year.  Tbe  work  In  Honduras 
In  1965,  and  again  in  1B66,  was  initiated  by 
Guy  Bevll.  Jr.  of  the  River  Oaks  Baptist 
Church  In  Houston,  Texas,  under  the  proj- 
ect name  of  "Amigoe  de  las  Americas." 

What  Is  the  motivating  force  that  led  Dr. 
Hlngson  to  20  years  of  experimentation  In 
developing  the  "Peace  Gim"  and  now  In  giv- 
ing his  vaccinations  to  mass  Immunizations? 
I  asked  him  this  question  one  night  near  the 
end  of  the  Nicaragua  project. 

"It  is  very  simple,"  he  replied.  "I  am  trying 
to  foUow  the  two  great  commandments  Jesus 
gave:  love  for  God  and  love  for  my  neighbor. 
The  Lord  entrusted  me  with  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  I  cannot  fulfill  the  admonition  to 
love  my  neighbor  without  using  this  talent 
In  medicine  to  my  fullest  capacity  for  my 
neighbor's  good." 

[Frcnn    the    Journal    of    the    International 

Anesthesia  Research  Society] 
We  Salxtte  BOBEsrr  Ajroarw  HntosoK,  MJ3. 
The  tireless  clinical  worker,  investigator, 
organizer  and  great  teacher  of  world-wide 
renown,  has  travelled  1,000,000  mUes  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  conquest 
of  human  pain. 

He  was  bom  in  Annlston,  Alabama,  In  1913. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Alabama,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  In  1935  and  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1938. 

During  his  Internship  at  U.S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Staten  Island,  New  York,  he  became 
interested  in  problems  related  to  anesthesia 
and  pain.  He  entered  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  1940 
as  a  Fellow  In  Anesthesiology  and  left  In  1941. 
He  became  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
anesthesia  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  In 
1941.  Since  his  early  days  of  practice  of 
medicine  he  has  been  greatly  Interested  in 
the  relief  of  pain  of  childbirth.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  in  the  field  of  obstetric 
anesthesia  through  studies  In  six  univer- 
sities and  publications  and  lectures  through- 
out the  world. 

He  was  director  of  the  postgraduate  course 
tn  the  technlc  of  continuous  caudal  anal- 
gesia, which  he  developed,  at  Philadelphia 
Lying-in  Hospital  and  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  In  Philadelphia,  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  KnoxvlUe.  His 
Interest  In  the  relief  of  pain  of  childbirth 
took  him  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
1948  where  he  was  Associate  Professor  and 
Anesthesiologist  in  the  Department  of  Ob- 
stetrlca,  and  to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see School  of  Medicine  where  he  was  the  first 
Professor  of  Anesthesia. 

Dr.  Hlngson  Is  a  regular  rontributor  to 
medical  Journals.  He  Is  the  author  or  co- 
author of  several  textbooks  and  chapters  on 
anesthesiology  and  of  Innumerable  papers. 
He  is  a  member  and  a  fellow  of  many  medical 
Bocietlee  In  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  an  award  as  one 
of  America's  ten  outstanding  young  men 
of  1947,  sharing  the  award  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  eight  others.  Dr.  Hlngson 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Anesthesia  Rese«ch  Society  in  1947. 

For  twenty  years  he  has  documented  and 
proposed  methods  for  reduction  of  the  dis- 
parate mortality  rate  among  the  Negro  race 
and  each  year  is  on  the  Faculty  of  their 
Tuskegee  Institute  Postgraduate  Medical 
Congress  held  In  Tuskegee.  Alabama.  His 
interest  in  resuacltatloa  led  him  to  invent 
the  Western  Reserve  Midget,  a  portable  an- 
esthesia gas  machine  and  resuscltator.  He 
also  developed  the  hypospray  for  clinical  use 
and  the  Jet  Injector  for  mass  Inoculation. 
The  injector  has  proved  to  be  a  useful  In- 
strument  for  treatment  during  epidemics  and 


lA  preventive  medicine.  He  has  spent  13  years 
In  the  fltids  of  epidemiology  and  preventive 
rtw«<iAi«««  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Medical  Director,  U.SP.H.S.,  with  assign- 
ments In  the  fields  of  l^rosy,  eclampsia  and 
veneral  disease.  As  Medical  Officer  aboard  the 
U.  8.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Campbell"  In  the 
North  Atlantic  he  parUctpated  in  the  rescue 
of  300  survivors  of  the  liner  "Athenla",  the 
first  victim  of  submarine  warfare  in  World 
War  n. 

Dr.  Hlngson  has  been  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Anesthesia  at 
Western  Reserve  University  and  afttllated 
hospitals  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  1961  and 
organized  the  first  physician  department 
there. 

Despite  his  tremendous  activity  in  his  pro- 
fession be  is  also  an  active  church  momber. 
In  J\me  1958  he  led  a  team  of  five  doctors  and 
nine  technical  associates  In  nutrition,  nurs- 
ing and  hospital  supply  on  an  Asian-African 
medical  mission  survey  sponsored  by  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance.  Mission  and  unl- 
veralty  hospitals  of  varloiis  denominations 
were  served  and  studied.  He  directed  the 
Immunlaatlon  of  00,000  people  against 
cholera,  typhoid  and  polio  In  32  countries, 
and  prepared  a  documentary  film  covering 
the  tour  for  churches,  service  clubs,  and  tele- 
vision. The  team  distributed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars'  vrorth  of  medical  supplies. 

Dr.  Hlngson  was  married  to  the  former 
GuBsie  Dickson  In  1940.  He  and  Mrs.  Hlngson 
are  the  parents  of  one  daughter  and  four 
sons,  the  eldest  son  being  a  premedlcal  stu- 
dent at  Johns  Hopkins  UnlvMslty.  The 
mngson  home  is  the  center  of  entertainment 
of  friends  from  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
hospitality  enjoyed  by  these  people  is  a 
tribute  to  the  never-failing  kindness  and 
grace  of  the  hostess  of  the  Hlngson  home. 
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YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 
Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAIx  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  insure 
the  safety  of  6  million  of  our  country's 
children— the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
Although  youth  camps  have  become  a 
large  and  thriving  business,  little  has 
been  done  to  secure  meafiingful  safe- 
guards for  the  children  whom  we  entrust 
to  the  Nation's  15,000  camps. 

Today  there  are  approximately  20 
States  that  provide  absolutely  no  safe- 
guards for  resident,  travel,  and  day 
camps.  Forty  States  have  no  regulations 
for  qualifications  of  staff  and  directors. 
Thirty-one  States  have  overlooked  pro- 
visions for  sanitation  and  health.  And 
24  States  have  no  water  safety  and 
equipment  regtilations. 

And  yet,  for  many  years  unwitting 
parents  and  Government  ofBcials  have 
allowed  these  conditions  to  prevail,  and 
have  perhaps  jeopardized  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  most  valuable  possessions — 
our  children. 

Of  course,  many  private  Institutions 
establish  standards  to  protect  the  camp- 
ers. Organizations  such  as  the  American 
Camping  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Private  Camps,  the  Christian 
Camping  Association,  and  many  others, 
provide  excellent  safety  regulations  for 


their  member  camps.  They  have  takm 
the  initiative  for  outstanding  leadership 
in  a  new  field. 

But  according  to  a  New  Yo]±  Times 
editorial: 

It  Is  estimated  that  neariy  half  o<  the 
nation's  16,000  esnmer  camjx  do  not  meet 
pi<niT«Tim  safety  requlreoaents. 

Certainly  our  children  deserve  better 
than  thai.  The  bill  that  I  am  proposing 
can  give  these  children  the  protection 
that  they  not  only  deserve,  but  that  must 
be  provided  for  them. 

This  bill  provides  for: 

First.  The  creation  of  Federal  youth 
camp  safety  standards  after  consultation 
with  State  officials  and  r^resent&tives 
frcHn  private  organizations; 

Second.  Encouragement  of  State  pro- 
grams to  insure  compliance  with  the 
established  standards; 

Third.  A  program  for  annual  camp  In- 
spection and  certification  by  the  States; 

Fourth.  Grants  to  help  participating 
States  in  their  safety  standards  program; 

Fifth.  The  establishment,  imder  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  of  an  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety;  ■  

Sixth.  An  aimual  report  by  HEW  on 
the  program  and  recommendations  for 
its  future  operations. 

Joint  Federal-State  regulations  for 
health  and  safety  standards  are  only  one 
objective  of  this  bill.  It  will  also  help 
parents  make  an  informed  decision  as  to 
which  camp  provides  the  safest  and  most 
apprc^nlate  conditions  for  their  child. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  bill  is  not  concerned  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  camps  or  with  their 
programs  or  philosophies.  These  are 
things  that  we  not  only  cannot  legislate 
but  have  no  desire  to  legislate. 

Nor  should  we  preempt  State  and  local 
responsibilities.  Instead  we  should  help 
the  States  and  their  subdivisions  to  meet 
them. 

A  further  goal  of  Federal  action  in  this 
field  is  the  protection  given  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  out-of-State 
camps,  "niis  is  a  common  situation  with 
many  resident  camps  and  it  often  ap- 
plies even  to  day  camps  in  many  metro- 
politan areas.  Parents  would  be  assured, 
through  this  bill,  that  all  camps, 
wherever  they  are  located,  would  meet 
the  same  health  and  safety  standards. 


ESTABLISHING  MODERN  SOFT- 
WOOD LUMBER  STANDARDS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Olsfn]  for  so  adequately 
representing,  on  Ai^ust  10  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  facts  concerning  the 
importance  of  withdrawing  SPR  16-63 
and  establishing  modem  softwood  lumber 
standards. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  legislation   relative  to 


lumber  stendards  inasmoch  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeroe  has  and  shall  have 
the  anttiority  to  resolve  the  Inequities 
that  have  been  ImiMsed  ui>on  the  lumber 
Industry  and  tbe  consumer  by  a  small 
segment  of  the  industry  for  Individual 
economic  gains.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that 
the  industry  is  capable  of  creating  and 
enforcing  responsible  standards  which 
are  in  tbe  best  Interest  of  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  consuming  public. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  SPR  1&- 
53  is  inadequate,  in  that  it  is  not  in  the 
public  Interest,  that  its  deficiencies 
handicap  the  consumer  and  that  It  pro- 
vides economic  advantages  to  only  a 
limited  segment  of  the  industry.  With 
these  facts  in  mind.  I  feel  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  must  refuse  de- 
partmental support  of  such  a  discredited 
standard  and  permit  the  Industry  to 
solve  its  own  problems  without  undue 
governmental  pressures  or  influence. 


DISSIDENCE   AMONG   SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE INTELLECTUALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohzlan]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
and  profoimdly  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  am  referring  to  Richard 
Harwood's  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  16  in  which  he 
points  out  the  severe  misgivings  which 
the  intellectual  community  in  South 
Vietnam  holds  regarding  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Government  It  is  distressing  to  me 
and  I  am  sure  to  the  American  people  to 
learn  that  the  Vietnamese  may  have  little 
interest  in  fighting  the  war.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, even  more  distressing  to  learn  that 
but  very  few  people  in  this  war-torn  state 
are  exercising  their  power  to  see  that  no 
talk  of  peace  is  uttered  publicly. 

The  apparent  complete  disaffection  of 
the  intelligentsia  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  countries  where  the  educated 
man  is  relatively  rare,  the  respect  for  the 
well-educated  man  is  far  greater  than 
many  in  this  coimtry  imderstand.  Those 
who  would  shrug  off  these  attacks  as  the 
rantings  of  a  pro-Communist  minority 
would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Harwood's  ar- 
ticle which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  read  this  Record. 

Part  of  this  disaffection  can  no  doubt 
be  attributed  to  cultiu-al  differences. 
Greater  Insight  into  the  very  important 
difference  between  our  culture  and  that 
of  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  has  re- 
cently been  provided  by  Prof.  J.  5.  Fair- 
bank,  of  Harvard  University.  Writing 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, he  cogently  outlined  how  the  dif- 
ference in  culture  C2ux  siffect,  and  un- 
doubtedly has  affected,  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Before  peace  can  be 
achieved,  probably  even  before  meaning- 
ful negotiations  can  begin,  our  negotia- 
tors must  make  a  determined  effort  to 
understand  the  ideas  or  beliefs  which 
motivate  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
to  negotiate.  At  the  present.  Mr.  Fair- 


bank  points  out,  we  do  not  really 
know  whaX  we  are  offering  because  we 
do  not  miderstand  how  North  Vietnam 
Is  interpreting  our  offers.  Profesaor  ftdr- 
bank  sheds  crucial  ll^t  on  this  Issue.  Z 
Include  the  articles  by  Mr.  Harwood  and 
Professor  Falrt>ank  in  tbe  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poet,   July 
18,  19871 

Saigon  Intelugzntsu  Sotm  ok  thk.Untted 
Statks,  Too 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Saigok. — ^There  are  signs  of  growing  dis- 
illusionment among  the  inteUeetaals  of 
Saigon — ^poets,  artists,  teachers — over  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  American  policy  In 
South  Vietnam. 

They  are  saying,  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness, that  the  United  States  seems  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  the  poUtlcal  rule  of 
the  pn-esent  military  Junta  and  to  prevent 
the  triumph  of  a  liberal  civilian  government. 

They  are  angry  and  dismayed  at  what 
t)^y  beUeve  to  be  the  UKUfference  or  help- 
nssness  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
toward  the  policies  of  thought  control,  cen- 
sorship and  political  refM'esslon  practiced  by 
the  Ky  regime. 

Many  of  them  are  convinced  that  the 
Americans  are  obsessed  with  making  war 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  social  and  economic 
reformation  of  Vietnamese  society.  As  proof, 
they  are  quoting  a  recent  statement  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  "more  is  at 
stake  (in  Vietnam)  than  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese." 

To  the  sensitive  and  emotional  conversa- 
tionalists In  the  coffee  houses,  the  statement 
had  unfortunate  colonialist  overtones. 

UUXING    RATBZD 

Father  Thanh  Lang,  a  Uberal  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  expressed  the  common  mis- 
givings the  other  day  when  he  remarked :  "If 
the  United  States  is  not  really  Interested  In 
our  freedom,  if  it  is  only  Interested  In  keep- 
ing the  war  going  to  contain  China  or  for 
some  other  global  policy  objective,  then  we 
will  hate  the  United  States." 

These  views  may  be  representative  of  only 
a  small  and  Insignificant  element  In  Viet- 
namese society.  But  Ton  That  Thlen,  a  re- 
spected Journalist  and  essayist  who  pub- 
lishes In  foreign  periodicals  the  views  he 
cannot  publish  in  Saigon,  believes  that  the 
Intellectuals  are  expressing  the  mainstream 
of  opinion  In  this  divided  and  woiuided 
country. 

"If  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  Gen.  Ky  had  popular 
support,"  he  says,  "it  would  be  evident  to 
all.  The  people  of  this  country  would  raise 
the  money  and  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the 
war.  The  young  men  of  the  country  would 
do  the  fighting  against  the  enemy.  The 
peasants  In  the  countryside  would  not  help 
the  Vletcong  and  woiUd  supply  the  Intelli- 
gence needed  to  eliminate  them. 

"But  we  In  Vietnam  are  doing  none  of 
those  things.  You  are  paying  for  this  war 
and  this  regime,  not  the  Vietnamese.  Tou 
are  fighting  this  war  with  American  troops, 
because  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  will  not 
fight.  The  peasants  are  helping  the  Vletcong 
and  they  are  not  giving  you  the  Intelligence 
you  want.  ^ 

"You  are  confronted  with  a  society  that 
opi>oses  the  present  policies  In  the  only  way 
it  can — with  passive  resistance." 

Thlen,  who  has  written  for  the  New  York 
Times  vfftgaT^nA  and  other  major  publica- 
tions abroad,  Is  anti-Communist  and  antl- 
Vletcong.  He  regards  himself  as  a  modem 
socialist  in  economic  affairs.  He  edited  the 
English-langxiage  newspaper  Vietnam  Guard- 
ian until  It  was  shut  down  eight  months  ago 
for  offending  the  Ky  government. 

His  point  of  view  is  shared,  with  semantic 
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TK  lAtioa>.  by  other  wrtters  aad  teachers  who 
•n  wllUng  to  talk  to  Americana.  Some  at 
ttk  m  ham  been  so  aUenated  by  the  govem- 
mi  at  and  by  the  war  that  they  have  faUea 
lnio  a  state  of  apathetic  cynldam,  convinced 
th  X  any  dUsent  la  not  only  hazardous  but 
fu{ae. 

"WOTMUrO   TO   TTS" 

'  rwo  young  writers,  for  example,  expressed 
wl  li  paarion  and  great  feeling  the  other  day 
th  di  desire  for  peace  and  their  dUgu*t  with 
th »  *"~iH/T^n  war  poUcy.  But  wheh  asked  If 
th  »y  intended  to  support  the  "peace"  Candi- 
da Ee  for  President,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  they 
laughed  and  said   they   probably   wo\ildn't 

rhs  younger  of  the  two,  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
Uil  Uterature,  explained  hla   position  this 

wi  y: 

These  elections  mean  nothing  to  us.  This 
Is  t«<int*'**«"f  you  Americana  dreamed  up  to 
pi  t  a  clean  face  on  this  regime.  The  generals 
wlU  be  tisoted  and  you  will  be  able  to  say 
to  the  world,  'Bee  Vietnam  has  democracy 


'Vietnam  does  not  need  a  diversion  like 
.  It  would  be  better  to  spend  the  money 
elsetton  will  cost  on  something  that  will 
fLy  the  people."  ^  „ 

Attttndes  of  that  kind  are  reinforced  daily 
the  military  government's  censorship  and 
ight  control  poUcles  and  by  the  failure  of 
AsMTlcana  to  intervene. 
Belated      and      vague      "pro-Communist" 
s  filed  by  the  naUonal  poUce  against 
^,  the  peace  candidate  who  served  until 
.  year  as  a  member  of  Premier  Ky's  cabl- 
;,  were  met  by  silence  at  the  American 
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be  possible— a  greater  degree  of  social  justice, 
an  end  to  governmental  corruption  and  the 
building  of  respect  for  the  government  In 
Saigon.  Then,  saya  Thlen,  It  may  be  possible 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  work  out  an  agreement  to  end  the  war. 

OUa    AI.TXBNATIVES 

"You  have  other  alternatives,  of  course." 
he  said.  You  can  pull  out  and  the  Commu- 
nidts  will  take  over.  You  can  Invade  North 
Vietnam,  but  then  you  wlU  have  to  wonder 
what  China  will  do.  You  can  continue  what 
you  are  doing,  which  will  simply  continue 
the  political  and  military  stalemate.  But  you 
can't  wta  that  way." 

Thlen  is  not  hopeful  of  a  civilian  victory 
In  the  September  elections.  (He  U  support- 
ing former  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong, 
the  last  civilian  to  head  a  government  here.) 

Pew  intellectuals  in  fact,  see  any  poesi- 
billty  that  Gens.  Thleu  and  Ky  can  be  de- 
feated. They  believe  the  army  will  control 
the  voting.  But  beyond  that,  they  believe  the 
United  States  Is  determined  that  Thleu  and 
Ky  should  not  lose. 


"l&iybe  he  Is  a  Communist,"  an  American 
oAldal  said.  But  the  Embassy  refused  to 
sake  any  official  statement  about  Thanh, 
WHO  was  an  American  favorite  only  a  few 

n  onths  ago.  ^  ,_     .,.^ 

There  has  been  no  public  protest  by  the 
Xnbassy  of  the  persistent  political  censor- 
a  dp  imposed  by  the  government  on  all  com- 
n  unlcatlona  media  In  defiance  of  the  con- 
s  Itutlon  and  the  national  election  laws.  Six 
t  eeks  ago,  newspapers  were  Instructed  by  the 
awemment  to  publish  no  articles  of  an 
"  mUwar"  nature.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no 
<3  MruKlon  of  peace  or  peace  negotiations  in 
t  >e  mass  media. 

Serious  writers— novrtlste,  poets,  essayists, 

■  sholars— operate  imder  the  same  restrlc- 
1  ons.  No  book,  no  magaalne,  no  periodical 
a  Qd  no  advertisement,  for  that  matter,  can 
Is  published  without  government  consent 

r  cenaonhlp. 
y  This  has  driven  literary  dissenters  under- 
(roimd.  They  publish  their  heretical  wrlt- 
l[ig8  clandestinely,  using  mimeograph  ma- 
<  hlnes. 

Some,  like  Thlen,  use  f<»elgn  outlets  be- 
(auae  they  are  still  hopeful  of  being  able 
1  o  InfJtience  the  cotirse  of  events  In  Vietnam 

■  taiough  their  impact  on  American  and  world 
I  tplnlon.  ^    ^. 

Thlen  Is  more  open  and  dispassionate  than 
]Qany  of  his  coUeagues  In  rationalizing  his 
( Llssent  from  the  status  quo. 

"The  Americans  believe,"  he  says,  "that 
he  army  Is  the  only  strong  and  stable  insti- 
tution In  this  country  which  can  govern  and 
aury  on  the  war.  That  may  be  true.  But 
vhat  they  fall  to  realize  la  that  the  army  Is 
Use  the  most  loathed  Institution  In  our 
nclety.  They  are  looUng  the  cotintry  and 
^bey  have  no  support  among  the  pet^le.  If 
tb»  Americans  want  Gen.  Ky  and  these  gen- 
erals, that  Is  their  decision.  But  they  should 
ttot  expect  us  to  fight  for  them.  We  wUl  do 
nothing  and  you  will  have  to  do  the  fighting 
knd  pay  for  the  war." 

Thlen  has  no  Illusions  about  the  present 
irllllngneas  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vlet- 
B(»g  to  negotiate  a  peace.  But,  he  says,  a 
BlTlllan  govsmment  must  be  Installed  to 
cmato  the  oomditloos  under  which  peace  will 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  14,  1967] 

Cul-TUaAI,  HWBULES  BAS  ASIAN  UNDERSTANDING 

(By  John  King  Pairbank) 
(John  King  Palrbank,  professor  of  history 
and  director  of  the  East  Asian  Research 
Center  at  Harvard  University,  Is  the  author 
of  "The  United  States  and  China,"  and  co- 
author of  "A  Documentary  History  of  Chi- 
nese Communism.") 

We  Americans  live  in  ouz  own  culture  all 
the  time  almost  without  realizing  It.  Conse- 
quently, It  is  not  easy  to  Imagine  ourselves 
thinking  and  acting  inside  a  different  cul- 
ture, like  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Since  we  all  live  In  hovises,  wear  clothes, 
eat  food,  and  have  aspirations,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  us  to  stress  the  common  human  bonds 
and  himian  interests  between  the  American 
and  Chinese  peoples.  However,  there  are 
also  profound  cultural  differences  and,  If  we 
do  not  take  account  of  them,  we  can  ex- 
pect more  trouble  rather  than  less  trouble 
in  our  relations  across  the  Pacific. 

One  example  arises  in  our  current  posture 
toward  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  country  which 
from  ancient  times  has  been  part  of  the 
Chinese  culture  area  and  has  certain  values 
not  unlike  those  of  China. 

When  we  offer  to  negotiate  we  are  mak- 
ing an  honorable  offer  which,  in  our  view, 
Is  a  civilized  and  normal  thing  to  do.  We 
have  a  long  tradition  of  litigation  and  Judi- 
cial procediiree  by  which  we  work  out  con- 
flicts of  all  sorts.  We  believe  In  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
protected  by  law  through  due  process.  As 
part  of  this  general  complex  of  ideas  and 
values,  we  feel  that  negotiation  is  a  legal 
process  In  which  the  rights  of  both  sides 
may  be  respected  and  a  mutual  agreement 
arrived  at. 

Unfortunately,  our  kind  of  legal  tradition 
Is  not  predominant  in  the  Chinese  cultiire 
area.  Instead,  they  have  been  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  stressing  moral  principles  and 
ethical  values  more  than  legislation  and 
judicial  procedures.  They  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  government  by  elites  who  invoke 
these  moral  principles  and  values,  and  to 
mediation  of  disputes  by  third  parties  and 
upper  class  figures. 

In  this  complex,  the  Idea  of  negotiation  is 
not  highly  esteemed  on  its  legal  merits  be- 
catise  the  parties  cannot  assume  that  they 
have  certain  basic  legal  rights  assured.  Ne- 
gotiation Is  viewed  rather  as  an  alternative 
or  even  an  adjunct  to  the  use  of  force  in 
conflict  resolution. 

Consequently,  when  we  urge  negotiations 
upon  Hanoi,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  lower 
valuation  put  upon  the  word  in  their  tradi- 
tion. They  can  view  with  equanimity  fighting 


and  negotiating  simultaneously.  Ccwalng  to 
the  conference  table  does  not  mean  they 
leave  the  battlefield.  The  struggle  goes  on. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  are  Inclined  to 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  "face"  or 
personal  prestige  and  dignity  as  a  motive  in 
everyone's  life  in  East  Asia. 

The  ruler,  traditionally,  has  held  his  posi- 
tion of  authority  partly  by  maintaining  his 
moral  prestige  as  a  sanction  for  his  author- 
ity. If  he  Is  in  any  way  shown  up  as  fooUsh, 
stupid,  ineffective,  or  evil,  the  moral  basis  of 
his  claim  to  authority  Is  undermined  and  he 
may,  in  fact,  lose  power,  which  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  depends  upon  public  acqules- 

C6tlC6t 

The  upshot  of  these  considerations  is  that 
when  we  ask  for  negotiations  we  are  not  of- 
fering as  much  as  we  think  we  are,  and  when 
we  endanger  the  face  or  prestige  of  the  op- 
posing power  we  are  threatening  it  more 
than  we  realize. 

The  difference  in  values  between  oiirselves 
and  East  Asia  can  put  us  In  a  position  which 
looks  better  to  us  than  it  does  to  them,  and 
put  them  m  a  position  that  seems  worse  to 
them  than  we  would  consider  It  to  be.  This 
contributes  to  stalemate  and  frustration  on 
both  sides. 

It  follows  that  the  first  necessity  In  dealing 
with  thU  foreign  culture  area  In  East  Asia  is 
to  get  outside  our  own  culture.  We  have  to 
put  our  message  in  the  terms  of  the  other 
cultiire  if  we  want  to  get  it  across. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS  FALSE- 
LY ACCUSES  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Lousiana  [Mr.  WaggonnkR]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  time  the  President  appointed  his  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, I  commented,  and  without  any 
facetiousness,  that  it  was  a  stacked  com- 
mittee that  would  look  high  and  low,  far 
and  wide,  and  behind  Robin  Hood's  bam 
for  every  possible  explanation  for  the 
racial  insurrections  of  this  summer  other 
than  the  true  cause,  the  complete  law- 
lessness and  savagery  of  the  rioters  and 
looters  themselves. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission has  now  been  made  pubUc  and 
substantiates  my  prediction.  It  is  a  rec- 
ommendation for  increased  integration 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  President 
has  forwarded  it  to  McNamara  with  thr 
solemn  comment  that  this  should  have 
his  "immediate  attention"  because  it  "Is 
a  matter  of  highest  urgency." 

As  if  integrating  the  National  Guard 
has  anything  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
root  cause  of  the  racial  guerrilla  warfare 
that  has  taken  place  this  summer!  There 
is  not  one  word  in  the  recommendation 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  Negro  for 
the  looting,  sniping,  and  burnings.  Not 
one  word  about  protecting  the  respon- 
sible element  of  American  society.  Not 
one  word  about  punishing  the  insurrec- 
tionists. Just  the  cry,  "Integrate  the  Na- 
tional Guard."  If  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
lunacy  that  this  Commission  is  going  to 
come  up  with,  they  should  adjourn  sine 
die.  The  National  Guard,  integrated  or 
segregated  did  not  cause  these  riots,  and 
to  pick  on  them  as  the  object  of  their  first 
recommendation  shows  the  shallow  un- 
derstanding of  this  80-called  factfinding 
Commission.  I  am  sure  the  responsible 


segment  of  American  society  is  waiting  to 
see  what  else  and  who  else  this  Commis- 
sion can  blame  for  what  the  rampaging 
Negro  element  has  done. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grsmted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiriELD,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steicbr  of  Wisconsin),  for  10  minutes, 
on  August  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin),  for  15  minutes, 
on  August  15;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin) ,  for 
1  hour,  on  August  17;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Steigzs  of  Wisconsin),  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(*nie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Cohelan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  845  and  Include  ex- 
traneous but  pertinent  material  and 
some  data. 

Mr.  McMillan. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jacobs)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks : )  ^ 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Teimessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House^do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes,  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  tmtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  15,  19«7,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


tlon,  transmitting  a  report  ot  transfer  at  out' 
tain  funds,  pursuant  to  the  provislotts  ot  T6 
Stat.  318,  217;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

99S.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pn^Msed  legislation 
to  provide  salary  step  advances  and  adjust- 
ments for  employees  promoted  or  reassigned 
between  different  pay  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OSSce 
and  ClvU  Service. 

B99.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1B54,  as  amended; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presl- 
d»it,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^XMed  leg- 
islation to  provide  tempcffary  authority  to 
expedite  procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  the  operation  of  those  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMlvlUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics   and   Space  Admlnistra- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMmEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTH,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  10, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
August  11, 1967: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12048.  A  bill  to  amend  fxirther 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No. 
551).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ISubmitted  August  14.  IM7] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  £is  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  10409.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  652).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  C«nmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  182.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Ap- 
pomattox Manor,  a  historic  property  In  Hope- 
well, Va.,  for  addition  to  the  Petersburg  Na- 
tional Battlefield  in  Virginia,  to  provide  for 
a  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  battle- 
field, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  553).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. S.  16.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Porces  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
664) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12313.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  12314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3) 
and    section   Sc(6)  (I)    of    the   Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  12315.  A  bin  to  pirovlde  criminal  pen- 
alties for  certain  travel  under  a  UJS.  passport 


In  violation  of  certain  passport  restrictions; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12316.  A  bUl  to  cut  o|r  Federal  bene- 
fits and  employment  rights  for  conviction  of 
rioting  and  prohibiting  entitiement  to  such 
benefits  and  employment  thereafter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R.  12317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJt.  12318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  require  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  to  identify  themselves 
fully  and  completely  when  exercising  certain 
authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  Attorney 
General;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12319.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
disability  insurance  benefits  (after  an  Indi- 
vidual has  been  under  a  disability  for  6 
months)  from  the  beginning  of  the  indlrid- 
ual's  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

HJl.  12320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walker)  : 

H.R.  12321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Pueblo  of  Zunl  and 
on  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl  In  New  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  12322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facUltate  the  provision  of  reli- 
able, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systMns  and  Encouraging  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  regard  for  the  proper  con- 
servation of  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

*  By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

•RR.  12323.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 

UR.  12324.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  percentage 
depletion  on  certain  clays  at  the  same  rate 
as  allowed  on  calcium  carbonates  and  lime- 
stone used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Waj«  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  12326.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility 
Investigations  of  certain  water  resources  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HR  12326.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Law  and  Order,  the  Essence  of 
Liberty,"  and  the  likeness  of  a  police  officer 
to  symbolize  the  role  played  by  all  of  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  12327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  benefits  payable  thereunder,  to 
raise  the  wage  base,  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  benefits,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  certain  disabled  widows  without  re- 
gard to  age,  to  Increase  the  outside  earnings 
limitation,  to  provide  medicare  coverage  for 
prescribed  drugs,  to  make  medical  expenses 
of  aged  persons  fully  dedxictible,  to  provide 
an  addltic«ial  Income  tax  exemption  for  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  McMnj.AN : 
HJt.  12338.  A  blU  reUtlng  to  the  prohlbl- 
-^on  at  riots  and  Incitement  to  riot  In  tbe 
1  Mstrlct  of  Columbia;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
1  he  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CNEHiL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  12329.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3) 
4nd    section   8c(0)(I)    of    the    Agrlcvatural 
1  iarkatlng  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
<  d;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOONKT  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  12330.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 

I  Ace  to  Improve  the  educational  services  In 

;  »ubUc  and  private  nonprofit  child  day  care 

«nters;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

jabor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJt.  12831.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
inhlp  and  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  State  programs  for 
routh  camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJ£.  13332.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
;ontrol  of  lobbying  activities;  to  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H3. 12333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
i7orks  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1066  to  make  certain  metropolitan  areas 
illgible  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
nittee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HJt.  12334.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
m  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aybxs,  Mr.  Qvix,  Mr.  Oooon.!,,  Mr. 
EiKLXKBOair,  Mr.  Gubnet,  Mr. 
ScHXRLK,  Mr.  Stxicxb  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  AsBMMOK,  Mr.  BaoTRiix  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Bbothxu.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Cowom,  ISr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Httkt,  Mr.  Bbock,  Mr.  Tait,  Mr. 
DoLX,  Mr.  Don  H.  Cu^oben,  Mr.  Pucx 
of  Texas,  Mr.  DmrcAM,  Mr.  Smtth  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wamplkr,  Mr.  Mtxss, 
Mr.  KimuDiOAix,  and  Mr.  Mathias 
of  California) : 
HJt.  13336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in  pov- 
erty programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation uai  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.B.  12336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Ushment  and  devel(q>ment  of  the  Kenilworth 
National  Capital  Park  in  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumMa  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  people  of  the 
United  State*  and,  in  particular,  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Bfr.  HICKS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 


dwellers  in  preventing  riots;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bos  Wilson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  786.  Reeolution  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute  of 
the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
public  service  and  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  J.  Res.  787.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crlm.e;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.J.  r;es.  788.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  the  Congress  the 
power  to  establish  uniform  laws  for  the  loss 
of  nationality  and  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  491.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  ro  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Br  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bttrlkson,   Mr.  WnrrE,  Mr.   Ichord, 
and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.  Res.  900.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
port aggression,  directly  or  Indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.  Res.  901.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Im- 
portance of  continuation  of  U.S.  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


V 


ASAKS)  : 


By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJt.  12348.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Nicosia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 
HJl.  12349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christo- 
pher Nicholas  Rushton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


I 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  sis  follows: 

274.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  pending  economic  development 
fund  bill  for  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

275.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Mid-State  project  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HJl.  12337.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Statee  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain service  of  females  sworn  In  as  members 
of  telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
HJl.  12338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
HJt.  12339.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  a  Joint 
Conunlttee  of  Congress  on  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOBD: 
HJl.  12340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral servlee,  and  for  other  purx>oees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    BATES     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Michel.  Mrs.  IiIat.  Mr.  Llots,  and 
Mr.  DuMCAir) : 
HJ.  Sea.  786.  Reaolutlon  to  call  upon  tbe 
President  of  tb«  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  nelgbbarhood  action  crusades  by 
conununlttea    to    raUy    law-abiding    urban 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

141.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Pla.,  relative  to  special 
markers  on  the  graves  of  those  participating 
in  the  U.S.  Constitutional  Convention,  1787; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

142.  Also,  petition  of  Council  of  the  City 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  relative  to  uniform  an- 
nual observance  of  certain  national  holidays 
on  Mondays;  to  the  '  ommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

143.  Also,  petition  of  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  clubs.  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  legislation  prohibiting  the 
unlawful  biunlng,  defacing,  mutilating,  or 
trampling  upon  the  American  flag;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

144.  Also,  petition  of  Takeo  KUnura,  Mem- 
ber, House  of  Representatives,  Japan,  rela- 
tive to  the  Price  law  amendment  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12341.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Cefalu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12342.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Carratello  Cefalu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

HJl.  12343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena  8. 
Tillman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  12344.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Augusto  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12345.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Lu- 
cia Varon;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12346.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Aida  Tap;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJl.  12347.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Horace 
H.  Terry;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  14, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  merciful  God,  whose  law  is  truth  and 
whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  grsmt  unto  us,  who  in  the  mom- 
iiig  seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each 
new  day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds 
to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon 
us. 

In  the  vast  difficulties  confronting  the 
makers  of  peace  in  these  days  so  full  of 
tension,  restore  and  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  souls  and  lead  us  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness:  for  Thy  Name's  sake. 

We  seek  in  Thy  presence  a  saving  ex- 
perience of  inner  quiet  and  certainty. 

Open  our  eyes  to  simple  beauty  all 
around  us,  and  our  hearts  to  the  loveli- 
ness men  hide  from  us  because  we  do  not 
try  enough  to  understand  them. 

As  heralds  of  Thy  love,  send  us  forth 
across  all  barriers  of  race  and  creed, 
bearing  to  yearning  hearts,  as  a  holy 
B{u;rament,  the  bread  of  human  kind- 
ness and  the  red  wine  of  willing  sacrifice. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


August  li.,  1967 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  11,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— COAST  GUARD 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Environmental  Science  Seriices 
Administration  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATT/E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES'  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend,  the  President  vetoed  H.R. 
11089,  the  so-called  Government  em- 
ployees' life  insurance  bill. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  sign  a  bill  en- 
compassing the  features  which  he  origi- 
nally sent  to  Congress  for  consideration. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress,  the  life  insurance 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress — those 
which  cover  us — would  have  been  raised 
from  the  present  amount  of  $20,000  up 
to  $40,000. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  would  seriously  consider  a  rein- 
troduction  of  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
which  I  can  assure  them  the  President 
would  be  most  happy  to  sign. 


ESCALATION  OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  bomb- 
ing within  10  miles  or  1  minute  away 
from  China's  border  is  a  very  dangerous 
extension  of  the  war.  It  brings  us  that 
much  closer  to  the  brink  of  a  possible 
confrontation  with  China  which  could 
be  made  probable  through  a  miscalcula- 
tion, an  error,  or  otherwise. 

The  closer  we  get  to  China  increases 
the  possibility  of  such  a  confrontation 
and  also  enhances  the  chances  that  the 
Internal  dlfBcultles  which  beset  China 
today,  and  have  for  some  months  past, 
will  be  either  forgotten  or  put  £iside  and 
all  factions  in  China  will  be  drawn  to- 
gether as  one.  Let  no  one  fool  himself  as 
to  what  a  confrontation  with  China 
would  mean,  because  it  would  bring 
about  a  drastic  revision  at  home  through 
a  tax  increase  well  beyond  the  10  percent 
proposed.  It  would  call  for  price  and 
wage  controls.  It  would  bring  about  a 
stepped-up  draft  call  and  make  manda- 
tory a  callup  of  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard. 

There  have  also  been  suggestions  on 
the  last  day  or  so  that  the  mining  or 
quarantining  of  Haiphong  could  be 
something  we  could  do  with  a  minimum 
of  mines  and  manpower.  Should  we  un- 
dertake this  highly  questionable  move,  it 
would  create  the  possibility  of  a  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  impli- 
cations of  these  two  moves  could  bring 
about  retaliatory  measures  in  Korea, 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  of  us  to  consider  the  possibilities, 
probabilities,  and  implications  Inherent 
in  the  first  tactic  now  underway  and  the 
second  which  has  been  suggested  by 
high-ranking  military  and  congressional 
leaders. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  proposals 
have  been  made  by  some  to  the  effect 
that  bombing  of  the  north  should  be 
stepped  up  to  get  at  the  point  of  origin  of 
men  and  supplies.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  far  more  preferable  to  oonsoll-! 
date  and  concentrate  our  activities  to 
South  Vietnam  and  to  follow  through  on 


the  Cooper  formula  to  interdict  the  fiow 
of  men  and  materiel  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trails  at  the  point  of  penetration  at 
the  17th  parallel  in  Laos  and  Vietnam 
and  to  extend  the  defensive  barrier  along 
the  parallel  across  the  demilitarized  zone 
into  Laos. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  latest  move 
and  latest  suggestions,  if  implemented, 
would  only  serve  to  stiffen  Hanoi's  spine, 
keep  her  further  away  from  the  confer- 
ence table,  and  make  the  possibility  of  a 
negotiated  peace  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  MEET  AT 
11  A.M.,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST 
16— RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MONDALE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  Senate  convene  at  11  a.m.,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and 
the  approval  of  the  Journal,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE]  may  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  Senate  session  on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  on  the  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  year  1966  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-256, 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act) . 

This  report  covers  a  period  which  saw 
the  completion  of  two  decades  of  inter- 
national educational  exchange  and  the 
laying  of  new  foundations  for  its  future. 
The  groundwork  done  this  year  led  even- 
tually to  the  passage  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966,  a  milestone  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  our  citizens'  knowledge 
of  their  world. 

Today  the  United  States  looks  ahead 
confidently  to  Its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  view  in  which  there 
are  great  hopes  and  many  hazards.  Were 
our  goals  no  more  than  materialistic,  if 
>$?e  sought  no  more  than  power  and  ma- 
terial abundance,  if  we  gained  no  more 
than  scientific  breakthroughs  and  mill- 
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tary  soperlorltles,  ours  might  soon  be- 
ccme  a  nation  spiritually  deprived  and 
ps  irchologlcally  estranged  from  much  of 
tt  e  world  around  us. 

But  it  is  to  people,  not  things — ^to  the 
wi  irmth  and  generosity  of  the  American 
p«ople,  not  to  material  things,  that  we 
tu  m  in  order  to  break  the  barriers  of 
m  ^understanding  that  forever  threaten 
to  divide  ua  from  our  fellow  men.  The 
inbematlonal  exchange  of  students, 
t€  Etchers,  scholars,  and  leading  specialists 
Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  effective 
means  for  dispelling  Ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  international  suspicion. 

The  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
pi  ogram  1b  a  relatively  small  but  highly 
el  'ecttve  instrument  in  international  re- 
Is  tions.  It  enlists  the  participation  of 
t^ented  individuals  who  constitute  a 
smd  influential  minority  in  so- 
Henry  Adams  said  in  his  "Edu- 


ci  eatlve 
cljty. 
a  tion" 


Tbe  difference  la  slight  to  the  Influence  of 

author,  whether  he  Is  read  by  five  hun- 

,d  readers  or  by  five  hundred  thousand; 

he  can  select  the  five  hundred,  he  reaches 

five  hundred  thousand. 
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Lahu),  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Shriver,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  ifaanagers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10509) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Langen,  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
Mr^-Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


The  program  is  not  a  "crash"  one,  but 

designed,  like  education  Itself,  to  plant 
akd  cultivate  the  seed  of  understanding, 
^  hich,  having  germinated  and  taken 
rfot,  quietly  flourishes. 

Too  often  today  nien  are  tempted  to 
tilnk.  in  Emerson's  phrase,  that  "things 
a  "e  in  the  saddle."  Educational  and  cul- 
t  ural  exchange  reminds  us  that  it  is  not 
o  1  things — not  on  machinery  and  gadg- 
exy — ^but  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
n  len  that  the  human  fate  depends.  Our 
elucational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
g  rams  are  person  oriented.  They  are  our 
J  merican  testimonial  to  the  belief  that, 
t  lough  mountains  cannot  meet,  people 
8|lways  can. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whiti:  House,  August  14,  1967. 


REPORT  ON  TRANSFER  OP  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  transfer  of  certain  research  and 
development  funds  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


IIIESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
lated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
I  if  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  9,  1967.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  1648) 
10  extend  the  authority  for  exempticms 
:  rem  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 

ruardtng  the  balance-of -payments  posi- 

ion  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
lOitaUves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  tieiks,  announced  that  the  Etouse 
lad  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  10196)  making 
nyroprlatloos  for  the  Departments  of 
iitbor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
!are,  and  related  agraicles,  for  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
liuxpoaes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
>y  tbe  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
>f  the  two  IfoUMHi  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
F'Looo.  ICr.  SacBMR,  Mr.  Sioth  of  Iowa, 
Sdr.  Hull,  Mr.  Casky,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Lecislattvz  Resolution  57 

"Whereas,  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  In  1847 
unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska  Recla- 
mation Act  which  permitted  the  formation 
and  organUsation  of  the  550,000  acre  Ne- 
braska Mid-State  Reclamation  District  in 
Buffalo,  Hall  and  Merrick  Counties,  to  further 
develop  proposals  of  the  multipurpose  Mid- 
State  Project,  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing  un- 
used to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;   and 

"Whereas;  the  Mid-State  Project  proposal 
will  have  flood  control  as  one  of  its  multi- 
purpose functions  and  will  Include  a  chain 
of  23  reservoirs  along  the  north  edge  of  the 
Platte  River  Valley  from  Elm  Creek  on  the 
west  to  Lower  Prairie  Creek  site  on  the  east, 
floodways  from  the  vaUey's  edge  to  the  Platte 
River  and  numerous  waterways  which  wlU 
provide  flood  protection  to  much  of  100  miles 
of  the  district's  length;  and 

"Whereas,  the  June,  1967  floods  In  the 
Central  Platte  River  Valley  caused  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  In 
the  IMstrlct's  area  which  the  Mid-State 
Project,  if  operative,  could  have  prevented; 
and 

"Whereas,  had  the  project  been  built,  much 
of  the  destructive  June,  1967  flood  waters 
could  have  been  saved  for  beneficial  use  In 
the  district's  area;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
90th  Congress.  Bills  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provide  for 
authorization  and  construction  of  the  Mid- 
State  project  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
under  Federal  Reclamation  Law,  as  a  unit 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project:  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  several  sessions;   and 


"■Whereas,  this  Body  adopted  Its  Resolu- 
tion 11,  on  Its  twenty-seventh  day,  Febru- 
ary 8, 1967;  and 

"Whereas,  Mid-State  Legislation  did  clear 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mltteee  on  June   14,    1967. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  In 
seventy-seventh  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  memorializes  the 
90th  Congress  and  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  support  the 
proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  $106  million  Mid-State  Project  and  ap- 
prove during  this  session  of  Congress  the 
above  legislation  for  its  authorization  and 
early  construction. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  90th  Congress,  to 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
Hon.  Wayne  Asplnall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
to  each  member  from  Nebraska  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

"John    E.    Eveeboad, 
"President  of  the  legislature. 
"Hugo  P.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  legislature." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Ninth  Guam  Leg- 
islature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Resolution  No.  309 
"Relative    to    respectfully    petitioning    and 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act  favorably  upon  the  pending 
Economic  Development  Fund  bill  for  the 
territory  of  Guam,  and  In  deciding  on  the 
amount  of  such  fund,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  local  monies  so  far  spent  on 
behalf  of  that  Federal  obligation  to  trans- 
port off-Island  personnel  to  the  Island  as 
set  forth  in  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
-•*Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  legislation  which  woiild  set  up  an 
Economic  Development  Fund  to  be  used  by 
the  territory  of  Guam  In  developing  its  civil- 
ian economy  now  so  exclusively  dependent 
upon  military  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas,  the  need  of  such  a  fund  Is 
great,  there  being  many  possibilities  for  eco- 
nomic development  In  Guam  which  either 
require  costly  Investigation  or  long  term  In- 
vestment before  being  realized;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition,  the  experience  of 
Taiwan  and  Okinawa  has  demonstrated  that 
when  such  an  economic  fimd  is  set  up,  It 
serves  as  seed  money,  which  germinates 
growth  throughout  the  economy  and  Is  thus 
repaid  many  times  over*n  the  way  of  addi- 
tional revenues  for  both  the  government  and 
the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  In  setting  up  such  a  fund,  and 
in  determining  the  appropriate  amount 
thereof,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
might  well  bear  In  mind  that  although  Sec- 
tion 26(b)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(Section  1421d(c)  Title  48.  U.S.C.)  requires 
that  the  transportation  costs  of  bringing 
off-island  employees  of  the  Government  of 
Guam  Into  and  from  the  territory  be  borne 
by  the  United  States,  the  Government  of 
Guam  has  from  the  Inception  of  civil  gov- 
ernment absorbed  this  expense  which  has  so 
far  totaled  approximately  Seven  Million  Dol- 
lars ( $7,000,000) .  which  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  be  an  appropriate  and  fair  sum  with 
which  to  set  up  the  Economic  Development 
Fund,  representing  as  it  does,  a  debt,  of  sorts, 
running  from  the  United  States  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Ninth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectfully  petition  and  memorialize 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  favor- 
ably consider  the  pending  legislation  which 
sets  up  an  Economic  Development  Fund  for 
the  territory  of  Guam,  and  in  determining 
the  amount  of  such  fund,  to  consider  using 
the  amount  the  Government  of  Guam  has 
paid  to  date  in  underwriting  the  off-Island 
transportation  costs  that  are  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  Guam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  11th 
day  of  July  1967. 

"J.  C.  Arbiola. 

"Speaker. 

"P.  T.  Ramirez, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 

"Resolution  No.  314 
"Relative    to    respectfully    petitioning    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exempt 

Guam    from    the    operation    of    the    U.S. 

coastwise  shippings  laws 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas,  im.der  existing  maritime  laws, 
the  territory  of  Guam,  although  over  six 
thousand  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  StPtes,  is  nevertheless  deemed  a 
coastal  port,  and,  thus.  Is  held  to  be  subject 
to  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  principal  results  of  which  appli- 
cation are  that  all  cargo  from  Guam  to  the 
United  States  or  from  the  United  States  to 
Guam  must  be  carried  In  United  States  ves- 
sels, and  that  U.S.  vessels  In  making  the 
Guam  run  receive  no  subsidy  from  the 
United  States  as  they  do  In  making  runs  to 
foreign  ports;  and 

"Whereas,  since  in  point  of  geographic 
fact,  Guam  Is  hardly  a  coastal  area,  being 
much  nearer  foreign  ports  than  domestic 
areas,  and  the  run  to  Guam  being  much 
more  of  a  lengthy  and  costly  undertaking 
than  a  run  between,  say,  Seattle  and  Van- 
couver, Canada,  it  would  appear  to  be  only 
reasonable  and  fair  that  Guam  be  removed 
from  the  operations  of  these  laws  so  ets  to 
rationalize  its  shipping  systems;  and 

"Whereas,  such  removal  of  Guam  from  the 
coastwise  shipping  laws  would  be  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  people  of  Guam  and  to 
the  American  shipping  companies  since  the 
latter  would  begin  receiving  the  subsidy  for 
making  the  run  to  Guam,  and  since  the 
former  would  presvimably  pay  lower  freight 
charges  than  those  high  charges  caused  by 
the  operations  of  the  coastwise  laws,  the  high 
cost  of  shipping  goods  to  Guam  being  one  of 
the  principle  deterrent  factors  In  developing 
Guam's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  is  advised  that 
the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands  which  Is 
only  ninety  miles  from  Florida  Is  not  within 
these  coastwise  shipping  laws  and  as  a  re- 
sult Is  able  to  operate  a  successful  light  in- 
dustry by  utilizing  raw  materials  shipped 
from  foreign  ports  In  foreign  vessels,  and 
since  the  problems  of  Guam  and  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  are  in  many  respects  similar,  the 
Legislature  is  hopeful  that  tbe  Congress 
will  be  able  to  mete  out  the  same  treatment 
to  Guam  with  respect  to  the  shipping  laws  as 
has  been  previously  given  to  the  Virgin 
Islands;  now  therefor'!  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Ninth  Guam  Legislature  does  hereby  on 
behalf  of  tbe  people  of  Guam  respectfuUy 
petition  and  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  exclude  Guam  from  the 
operation  of  the  coastwise  shipping  laws;  and 
be  it  further 


"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion thereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Maritime  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Maritime  Affairs,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  the  Guam's  Washington 
Representative,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  11th 
day  of  July  1967. 

"J.  C.  Arbiola, 

"Speaker. 

"F.  T.  Ramirez, 
"Legislative  Secretary." 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1124.  A  bllKSto  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  502). 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yaebobouoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  town 
of  Bremen,  Ind.,  and 

S.  2288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  P. 
MacPherBon   and   Margaret  MacPherson;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Oscar 
Cooper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional  re- 
search and  training  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
solve  the  particular  water  resources  problems 
in  large  river  basins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  certain  compensation  under  the  War 
Claim&  Act  of  1948  and  for  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  such  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  farm 
vehicles  from  the  highway  use  tax,  and  to 
require  that  evidence  of  payment  of  such 
tax  be  shown  on  highway  motor  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakeb,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Allott,    Mr.    Carlson,    Mr.    Curtis, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Pulbbight,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,    Mr.    Holland,    Mr. 
Hruska,   Mr.   Jordan   of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mil- 
leb,   Mr.   Morton,   Mr.   Mundt,   Mr. 
Pebct,  Mr.  Pboutt,   Mr.  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,    Mr.   Tower,    Mr.   Young   of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Sparkman: 
S.  2281.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  businesses 
whose  annual  volume  of  sales  made  or  busi- 
ness done  Is  less  than  $500,000  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  2282.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edythe  Asher 
Gray;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.  2284.  A  bUl  to  allow  certain  service  with 
international  organizations  to  be  considered 
creditable  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  CivU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon  Shih 
Gum  Lee;  to  the  Committee 'on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
8.  2286.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  Panola  and  Shelby  Counties,  Tex.,  within 
the  MarshaU  division  of  the  eastern  district 
for  the  U.S.  district  courts  In  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION     OP    THE     SENSE  OF 

THE       SENATE       RELATING  TO 

ACHIE"VEMENT      OF      PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  155)  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  a  means  toward 
achieving  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Baker,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  BUSI- 
NESSES FROM  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS    ACT    OF    1938 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  29  other  Senators,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
exempt  certain  businesses,  whose- annual 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
is  less  than  $500,000,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

In  connection  with  the  bill,  I  allude  to 
an  item  that  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
this  morning.  A  portion  of  the  article 
reads,  as  follows: 

^ ^nal  Federation  of  Independent 

Businesses  claimed  yesterday  that  more  than 
half  a  mllllott,  persons  have  lost  their  Jobs 
as  a  result  ofNt^he  new  Federal  minimum 
wage. 

The  Federation  said  results  of  Its  con- 
tinuous field  surveys  show  588,000  have  lost 
their  Jobs  so  far  as  an  apparent  result  of 
the  $1.40  an  hour  mlnlmiun  wage  that  went 
Into  effect  in  February. 

The  Federation  said  its  survey,  covering 
54,308  of  the  Nation's  4.7  mllUon  Independ- 
ent businesses,  showed  a  12  per  cent  de- 
crease m  employment  since  the  new  wage 
law  went  into  effect.  The  Federation  warned 
the  loss  of  Jobs  Is  Increasing. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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,  f^)[  uzianlmous  consent  Hbat  the  bQl 
jrinted  In  Its  entirely  and  that  the 

_^ article  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 

as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
be  received  and  aiwwoprlately  re- 
,d;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
article  will  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
equested. 

faAll  (S.  2281)  to  exempt  certain 

whose  annual  volume  of  sales 

_  or  business  done  Is  less  than  $500,- 
from  the  application  of  the  Pair  La- 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  Introduced  by 
DiKKSEN  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
_. ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  ti- 
ref erred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  aasi 
_e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  nesentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
An  erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
1  3(8)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
;938  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
(1)   Is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
me  of  sales  made  or  business  done  U  not 
than  1500.000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
the    retaU    level    which    are    separately 
)  or  la  a  gasoline  service  establishment 
■^  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  U  not 
than  $250,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
the    retail    level    which    are    separately 

b)  SecUon  13(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
nded  by  striking  out  "such  establishment 
an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  which 

less  than  $250,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
!Of  "such  establishment  (eatcept  a  gaso- 
aervlce  establishment)  has  an  annual 
J  volume  of  sales  which  Is  less  than 
),000  (exclxislve  of  excise  taxes  at  the  re- 
level  which  are  separately  stated)  or  Is  a 
I  servlc*  establishment  and  has  an 
dollar  volvune  of  sales  which  is  less 

_„  $260,000". 

3ec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
1  become  effective  thirty  days  following 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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United  States  of  America  through  which 
organizations  concerned  with  standardi- 
zation may  cooperate  in  recognizing,  es- 
tablishing, and  improving  standards  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  based  on 
a  consensus  of  parties  at  interest,  to  the 
~end  that  such  standards  remain  dy- 
namic: that  duplication  of  work  is  mini- 
mized; that  promulgation  of  conflicting 
standards  may  be  avoided;  and  that  in- 
dividual enterprise  and  initiative  is  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  whether  we  ap- 
propriately appreciate  what  mechanical 
standardization  means  to  this  country 
and  to  our  industry.  I  think  back  to  the 
time,  for  example,  when  there  were 
scarcely  two  coimtries  among  the  more 
sophisticated  coimtries  of  the  world 
wl\ere  railroad  gauges  were  precisely  the 
same.  Therefore,  a  railroad  car  from  a 
French  railroad  could  not  run  on  an 
American  railroad  and  vice  versa.  The 
same  thing  happened  as  far  as  screw 
threads  were  concerned.  When  screw 
threads  were  spaced  differently  they 
coiild  not  be  mixed  up  and  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion  throughout  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  of  which  I  am  aware. 
That  is  the  reason  this  organization 
should  have  a  Federal  charter,  so  that 
it  can  go  forward  with  this  highly  impor- 
tant work.  The  matter  will,  of  course, 
come  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  trust  that  in  due  time  we  can 
expedite  action  on  the  bill. 
,,The  PRESIDING  OPFK^ER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2282)  to  incorporate  the 
United  States  of  America  Standards  In- 
stitute, Introduced  by'  Mr.  Disksen,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2284)  to  allow  certain  serv- 
ice with  international  organizations  to 
be  considered  creditable  service  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
as  follows: 

or  $1.40  Is  Blamed  roa  Dip  m  Hiring 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
aess  claimed  yesterday  that  more  than 
.  a  mlUlon  persons  have  lost  their  jobs 
a  result  of  the  new  Federal  minimum 
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Federation  said  results  of  its  con- 
field  surveys  show  688,000  have  lost 

Jobs  so  far  as  an  apparent  result  of  the 

.40  an  hour  minimum  wage  that  went  Into 

,ect  tn  February. 

The  Federation  said  its  survey,  covering 
ft  r,308  a€  the  Nation's  4.7  million  Independ- 
e  kt  bTislntinniw.  showed  a  12  per  cent  de- 
c  ease  in  employment  since  the  new  wage 
li  w  went  Into  effect.  The  Federation  warned 
t  le  loss  of  jobs  is  increasing. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  law,  the  Federa- 
tj  on  said,  more  and  more  small  businessmen 
a  «  working  out  methods  and  buying  equip- 
s  i«nt  that  wlU  permit  them  to  fire  their  least 
s  ElUed  employes. 


iprCORPORATION  OP  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA  STANDARDS 
INBTITDTE 

Mr.  DIRKSE3T.  Bir.  President,  I  Intro- 
<uce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  pro- 
losal  to  Incorporate  the  United  States 
qf  America  Standards  Institute. 

The  purpose,  as  recited  In  the  bill.  Is  to 
{ ct  as  the  national  coordinating  iastltu- 
t  Ion  for  voluntary  standardization  in  the 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  remove 
an  inequity  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

Since  1955,  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  transferred  to  interna- 
tional organizations  for  periods  of  up  to 
3  years  have  been  entitled  to  full  credit 
for  the  time  served  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  their  annuities. 

Those  who  have  served  in  interna- 
tional organizations  before  that  time  are 
not  so  fortiumte.  They  are  generally  en- 
titled to  be  credited  for  only  one-half 
the  period  served  in  an  international  or- 
ganization. P*uthermore,  if  they  were  not 
reemployed  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment immediately  after  terminating 
their  employment  with  the  international 
organization,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
credit  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day would  remove  this  discrepancy.  Sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  that  they  make  a 
deposit  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
salary  they  received,  those  who  have 
served  with  international  organizations 
before  1955  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  those  who  have  served  since  that 
time. 


TRANSFER  OF  PANOLA  AND  SHELBY 
COUNTIES,  TEX.,  FROM  THE  TY- 
LER DIVISION  TO  THE  MARSHALL 
DIVISION  OF  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  Panola 
and  Shelby  Counties,  Tex.,  from  the  Ty- 
ler division  to  the  Marshall  division  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  correct  a  difficulty  in  the  present  divi- 
sion of  the  district.  These  two  counties 
are  much  closer  to  Marshall  than  to  Ty- 
ler. The  most  direct  route  to  Tyler  for 
someone  living  in  northern  Panola  Coun- 
ty, for  example,  would  take  him  through 
Marshall.  This  transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
will  result  In  a  substantial  saving  of  time 
and  expense  to  litigants,  members  of  the 
bar,  and  jurors.  This  will  be  an  economy 
in  the  operation  of  the  courts. 

This  measure  has  the  support  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  Harrison,  Panola, 
and  Shelby  Counties,  Tex.,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  judge  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2286)  to  provide  for  the 
Inclusion  of  Panola  and  Shelby  Counties. 
Tex.  within  the  Marshall  division  of  the 
Eastern  District  for  the  U.S.  District 
Courts  In  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


THE  RIVER  BASINS  RESEARCH  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  research  and  training 
under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964.  In  particular,  this  measure  would 
be  directed  at  solving  water  resource 
problems  in  large  river  basins  and  would 
authorize  Increased  opportunities  for 
investigation,  study,  and  training  In  this 
Important  field.  As  our  knowledge  about 
water  pollution  increases  and  our  con- 
trol techniques  and  facilities  become 
more  complex  luid  numcTDUs,  there  is  an 
ever  Increasing  need  for  highly  skilled 
and  trained  personnel  which  this  bill 
would  attempt  to  meet. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964,  the  Water  QuaUty  and 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Acts 
of    1965,    and   the    Increased    authori- 
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zation  tot  water  resource  research  In 
1966,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goivemment  has  taken  the  lead  dur- 
ing tiie  last  few  years  in  encouraging 
the  study  of  water  quality  control  prob- 
lems and  the  maintenance  of  desirable 
water  standards.  Cangxess  took  a  mo- 
mentous step  forward  In  1964  when  It 
authorized  substantial  grants  to  each 
State  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  es- 
tablish a  water  resources  research  in- 
stitute at  a  college  or  university  In  that 
State.  Although  the  act  of  1964  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  $1  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  of  the  next  9  years 
for  grants  and  contracts  to  educational 
Institutions,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  Institutions  for  re- 
search into  water  problems.  Congress  in 
1966  goierously  raised  this  amount  to  $5 
mUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  au- 
thorized an  additional  million  dollars 
for  each  year  until  the  annual  total 
reaches  $10  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  ex- 
penditures will  be  made  wisely  and  that 
from  them  will  fiow  sizable  benefits  to  the 
American  people. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  is  sup- 
plemental to  and  in  addition  to  that 
which  has  already  been  establMied.  It 
would  not  repeal  or  restrict  in  any  way 
that  which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. Rather,  it  would  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  needs  and  problems  of  large 
river  basins  as  such,  assuring  that  in 
each  such  basin  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  water  resource  institute  whose 
primary  function  would  be  the  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  that  particular 
river  basin  as  an  entity.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  would  not  involve 
any  duplication  of  facilities  or  services; 
wherever  possible,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  directed  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  insti- 
tutes which  are  contemplated  under  sec- 
tion 100  of  the  1964  act  to  serve  as  the 
water  resource  institute  for  each  par- 
ticular large  river  basin.  However,  in 
case  none  of  the  Institutes  established 
under  the  1964  law  are  able  to  fulfill  this 
function,  then  the  Secretary  could  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  other  educa- 
tional institutions  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  establish- 
ing water  quality  standards  and  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  diligent  compli- 
ance with  these  standards  by  municipali- 
ties. Industrialists,  and  agriculturalists 
demands  greater  knowledge  of  a  river 
as  an  organic  entity.  The  interaction  of 
flows  into  a  stream  channel  from  botli 
the  cultural  and  physical  sources  has, 
as  yet,  never  been  completely  defined  for 
any  major  river  or  river  system.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Interrelationship  of  biologi- 
"cal,  chemical,  and  physical  components 
in  a  flowing  stream  could  enable  more 
complete  control  of  water  quality  while 
utilizing  the  surface  water  resource  for 
the  maximwin  benefit  to  man. 

If  river  basin  research  and  training 
institutes  are  estabUf-hed  for  each  large 
river  basin,  they  could  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  staff  necessary  for  study  and 
evaluatkui  of  that  river  system  and  rec- 
ommend specific  measures  for  Its  con- 
trol. Each  river  basin  in  this  Nation  pre- 
sents a  different  pattern  of  land  use.  a 


different  industrial  complex,  a  different 
pattern  of  human  occupancy.  Because 
no  two  rivers  can  be  expected  to  respond 
identically  to  the  vsuried  landscapes 
through  which  they  flow,  no  common 
pattern  of  controls  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  equally  desirable  conditions  of 
water  quality.  As  increasing  use  Is  made 
of  dlir  surface  water  supply,  we  must 
have  knowledge  which  wiU  enable  the 
projection  of  river  quality  conditions  with 
anticipated  greater  use;  without  such 
ability  based  upon  fact,  we  can  expect 
only  to  attempt  solutions  to  existing 
problems,  never  to  attain  the  position  of 
management  of  the  resource.  The  river 
basin  research  Institutes  proposed  in  the 
bill  through  specific  control  programs 
designed  for  a  river  as  an  ecological  unit, 
could  provide  the  basis  for  continuing 
management. 

Scattered  throughout  many  river  ba- 
sins are  numerous  small  communities 
and  small  industries  which,  individually, 
contribute  only  minor  quantities  of  waste 
eflfluent.  Collectively,  however,  they  can 
have  a  significant  role  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  stream  or  river  into  which 
these  effluents  are  poured.  To  many  of 
these  communities  and  industries,  the 
cost  of  establishing  control  measures  and 
treatment  facilities,  or  even  the  cost  of 
the  research  necessary  to  determine  the 
needed  facilities,  would  be  a  prohibitive 
financial  burden.  The  creation  of  re- 
search institutes  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  evaluation  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  and  would  encourage  the 
adoption  of  control  measures  to  protect 
streams  from  pollution. 

Many  industries,  municipalities,  and 
State  and  local  governmental  units  de- 
sirous of  establishing  and  maintaining 
adequate  facilities  to  minimize  pollution 
of  water  resources  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  locate  adequate- 
ly trained  personnel  whom  they  can  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose.  The  bill  proposes 
that  fellowship  grants,  administered 
through  institutions  of  higher  learning 
offering  advanced  degrees  in  the  fields 
associated  with  water  quality  control,  as 
well  as  specialized  short-term  training, 
should  be  authorized.  If  adopted,  this 
would  provide  opportunities  for  needed 
research,  as  well  as  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, £md  it  would  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  practical  techniques  and  scien- 
tific procedures  to  existing  problems.  The 
present  and  anticipated  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  can  be  alleviated  only 
by  attracting  students  to  this  field 
through  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
in  a  realistic  training  situation. 

Additionally,  the  provision  of  training 
grants  would  permit  local  governmental 
units,  as  well  as  industry  and  agriculture, 
to  obtain  much  needed  in-service  train- 
ing to  up-grade  local  programs  of  water 
quality  control.  Experts  in  this  field  have 
reported  to  me  that  the  present  demands 
for  personnel  has  resulted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  with  little  or  very  lim- 
ited training  for  the  job  to  be  done,  and 
the  general  lack  of  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional training  for  these  persons  to  im- 
prove their  competency  Imposes  a  defi- 
nite obstacle  to  achieving  any  rapid  ad- 
vance in  obtaining  better  quality  waters. 

The  river  research  and  training  insti- 


tutes proposed  In  this  bill  could  lielp  pro- 
vide opportimlties  not  now  sufllclently 
available  to  solve  today's  water  qiiality 
control  problems.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  serve  as  primary  colters  for  study 
and  analysis  of  the  Interrelated  water 
resource  problems  In  our  major  river  ba- 
sins. For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  this  approach  merits  serious  con- 
sideration and  prompt  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2290)  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional research  and  training  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964  in  order  to  solve  the  particular 
water  resources  problems  in  large  river 
basins,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bayb,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


COMPENSATION   UNDER   THE   WAR 
CLAIMS  ACT  OP  1948 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  certain  com- 
pensation imder  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  and  for  an  increase  in  the  tmiount 
of  such  compensation.  Let  me  state  at 
the  outset  that  this  bill.  If  adopted,  would 
apply  to  a  very  limited  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  suffered  injury  while  they 
were  interned  by  the  enemy  in  the  Par 
East  during  World  War  II  tind  who  have 
ceased  to  receive  compensation  because, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  their  payments 
have  reached  the  present  statutory  max- 
imum. 

A  number  of  civilians,  many  of  whom 
were  employees  of  the  UjB.  Government, 
were  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
early  months  of  World  War  n  and  in- 
terned in  prison  camps.  During  confine- 
ment, many  of  these  individuals  suffered 
great  hardship,  contracted  serious  dis- 
eases and  incurred  physical  Injuries. 
Congress  recognized  the  contributions 
and  sacrifices  made  by  these  people  by 
passing  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  and 
adopting  basic  amendments  in  1954  and 
1962. 

The  amount  of  compensation  these 
civilian  internees  have  been  paid  has  not 
been  large.  In  addition  to  assistance  with 
medical  and  hospital  costs,  disability 
payments  have  been  made  to  former  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Government  who 
suffered  permanent  Injuries  while  in 
prison  camps.  Disability  payments,  which 
are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployee's Compensation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  under  the  law  are  deter- 
mined on  the  assumption  that  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  the  recipient  was 
equal  to  $37.50.  Thus,  a  former  employee 
who  incurred  a  50 -percent  disability  is 
entitled  to  a  monthly  compensation  of 
one-half  of  $140.00,  or  $70  per  month. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  are  payments 
low  but  also  those  who  incurred  partial 
disability  can  receive  no  more  than  a 
total  of  $7,500  In  payments  under  the 
law.  The  maximum  limitatioa  does  not 
aj>p2y  to  those  internees  who  have  been 
determined  to  have  suffered  lOO-percent 
disability.  This  differential  treatment, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
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compensation  for  employees  Incurring 
injurte  I  since  1946  has  been  greatly  in- 
creaM< .  appears  to  be  inconsistent  if  not 
imf  air.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  ample 
reason  for  modifying  the  law  in  order 
to  rem  are  completely  the  maximum  al- 
locatioi  for  partial  disability  and  in- 
creasli  g  modestly  the  amount  of  benefit 
these  1  jrmer  employees  may  receive. 

Aval  latde  information  Indicates  that 
no  mo^e  than  5,000  persons  ever  sought 
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law  provides,  he  is  clearly  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  this  sit- 
uation be  rectified.  The  present  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  total  payments  for 
those  who  were  partially  disabled  should 
be  removed  and  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation should  be  increased  to  a  realistic 
figure.  It  is  my  impression  that  failure  to 
change  the  act  previously  l^as  been  partly 
due  to  oversight  and  to  the  small  number 


section  5(f)   of  the  War  Claims 
1948.  At  present,  approximately 
y,  now  receiving  monetary  benefits 
.  this  section,  while  800  or  700  have 
t  ettlng  medical  assistance.  My  bill 
make  it  possible  for  these  200 
employees,  many  of  whom  have 
,  retirement  age  and  suffer  from 
infirmities,  to  continue  to  receive 
_.ice  after   their  total  payments 
I  sached  $7,500.  In  addition,  it  would 
a  number  of  others  whose  pay- 
expired  some  time  in  the  past  be- 
of  this  limit,  to  be  entitled  to 
payments.  Let  me  point  out  that 
il  would  not  retroactively  reim- 
these  persons  for  any  period  of 
luring  which  they  have  not  been 
for  pasrments.  To  the  contrary, 
payments  would  not  be  re- 
until  at  least  1  month  after  this 
enacted. 

addition  to  removing  the   $7,500 

lum  limitation,  the  bill  would  in- 

the  monthly  disability  payments 

I>ercent  of  the  sunount  otherwise 

I  under  the  law.  In  view  of  the 

.  rise  during  the  last  two  decades 

cost  of  living  and  in  both  gov- 

and    private    compensation 

,  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in 

^  bmeflts  seems  to  be  both  modest 
I  quitable.  Note  that  under  the  new 
le  a  person  with  a  50-percent  dls- 
determlnatlon  would  receive  only 
p,  per  month  additional  pasrment  be- 
the  picsent  level,  or  a  total  monthly 
t  of  $87.50. 
,p.*  though  this  measure  woxild  af- 
he  welfare  of  a  comparatively  small 
a  of  people,  to  each  individual  in- 
It  could  mean  much  in  the  remaln- 
,  of  life.  Many  of  these  ranploy- 
middle  aged  at  the  time  of  their 
ment  and  now  are  approaching 
,.«  entered  retlr«nent.  Because  of 
disabilities,  few  have  been  able  to 
on  their  former  type  of  employ- 
(Hi  a  regrdar,  full-time  basis.  Let 
dngle  out  one  example  which  has 
to  my  attention  as  an  illustration 
need  which  exists.  The  particular 
I  have  In  mind  was  a  civilian  em- 
_  of  the  Navy  in  the  Philippines  at 
;lme  of  his  capture  and  internment 
Japanese.  He  sustained  multiple 
J  for  which  he  was  declared  later 
eUgible  for  compensation,  and  In 
has  reoelved  medical  care  at 
expense.  Because  of  an  in- 
to bis  spine  and  other  related  ill- 
be  has  been  able  to  work  only  In 
occupations  and  has  been  hos- 
^  on  numerous  occasions.  Now  at 
I,  xxmhle  to  work,  and  having  sev- 
yean  ago  reached  the  maximum 
of  $7,600  In  compensation  wtilch  the 
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those  who  are  charged  with  administer 
ing  this  act  would  not  be  opposed  to  the 
type  of  amendment  I  am  proposing.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  former  Government 
employees  covered  by  the  act  are  near  or 
have  attained  retirement  age,  and  their 
number  is  growing  less  with  each  passing 
year.  I  urge  that  this  measure  be  given 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2291)  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  certain  compensation 
under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  and 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  such 
compensation,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bath, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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A    STABLE    AND    DURABLE    PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day submitted  a  resolution  which  will 
provide  a  mechanism  for  achieving  a 
stable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
resolution  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  155 

Whereas  the  security  and  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States  require  that  there  be  a 
stable  and  durable  peace  In  the  Jflddle  East; 

and 

Whereas  the  greatest  bar  to  a  long-term 
settlement  of  the  diflerencea  between  the 
Arab  and  Israeli  people  Is  the  chronic  short- 
age of  fresh  water,  useful  work,  and  an  ade- 
quate food  supply:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  has  avail- 
able the  technology  and  the  resources  to  al- 
leviate these  shortages  and  to  provide  a  base 
for  peacef m  cooperation  betwen  the  countries 
Involved:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  aenate 
that  the  prompt  design,  construction!  and 
operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plantfl  will 
provide  large  quantities  of  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  and  IsraeU  territories  and,  thereby, 
will  result  In — 

(1)  new  Jobs  for  the  many  refugees; 

(2)  an  enormous  Increase  In  the  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  existing  wastelands; 

(3)  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
the  Israeli  and  Arab  Oovemmenta;  and 

(4)  a  further  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  efforts  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to 
areas  of  conflict;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 


to  pursue  theee  objeottvee,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  oif  the  Senate,  within  and  outalde  the 
United  Natltms  and  with  all  nations  similarly 
minded,  as  being  in  the  highest  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  bar  to  a  long^rm 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
Arab  and  Israel  people  IS  the  chronic 
shortage  of  fresh  water,  useful  work,  and 
an  adequate  food  supply.  Former  Presi- 
dent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Adm. 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  have 
proposed  an  imaginative  solution  to 
these  problems  and  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  promptly  indicate  its  support;  for 
the  plan.  The  plan  envisages  the  con- 
struction of  three  very  large  nuclear  de- 
salting plants  which  will  provide  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  fresh  water  to  the  arid 
lands  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  abundant  supply  of  water  will,  of 
course,  result  in  an  enormous  increase 
in  agricultiural  productivity  and  in  many 
jobs  for  the  refugees  now  wandering 
aimlessly  in  the  desert  areas.  The  Elsen- 
hower plan  further  provides  a  broad  base 
for  cooperation  between  the  Israel  and 
Arab  Govermnents  and  would  be  a  tan- 
gible demonstration  of  the  U.S.  efforts 
to  find  peaceful  solutions  to  areas  of 
conflict.  Support  for  this  plan  was  also 
voiced  by  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  when,  on  July  24,  1967,  it 
recommended : 
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The  United  States  should  propose  a  broad- 
scale  development  plan  for  all  Middle  East- 
em  states  which  agree  to  live  peacefully  with 
their  neighbors. 

The  Republican  Party  would  not  willingly 
see  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Middle  East 
become  a  political  Issue  In  the  United  States. 
Our  country's  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  that 
war-torn  region  shoxild  continue  to  be  bi- 
partisan. In  thU  spirit  we  hope  for  vigorous 
Administration  and  widespread  public  sup- 
port for  the  bold  and  Imaginative  Elsenhower 
Plan  to  bring  water,  work  and  food  to  the 
Middle  East. 

This  constructive  proposal  would  provide 
huge  atomic  plants  to  desalt  sea  water,  the 
first  of  which  would  produce  as  much  fresh 
water  as  the  entire  Jordan  River  system. 
This  in  turn  would  Irrigate  desert  lands  to 
support  the  Arab  refugees  and  bring  yearned 
for  prosperity  to  both  Arab  and  Israeli 
territories. 

The  Elsenhower  Plan  is  sufficiently  far- 
reaching  to  encompass  aU  Middle  Eastern 
states,  and  all  should  be  Invited  to  adhere. 
However,  even  If  some  should  decline,  the 
Plan  could  be  Initiated  pending  their  later 
cooperation.  The  construction  ol  the  first 
plant  would  require  the  agreement  of  only 
two  or  three  covmtrles.  such  as  Israel.  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Lebanon.  Once  the  Inmiense 
benefits  of  the  vast  Increase  In  water  sup- 
plies become  evident  for  all  to  see,  It  would 
be  difficult  for  any  Middle  Eastern  leader  to 
deny  his  people  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  prosperity  being  created. 

Widespread  bipartisan  support  for  the 
plan  has  also  appeared  in  a  number  of 
leading  newspapers  and  periodicals.  I 
£Lsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  editorials  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


{From  tbe  New  Tork  Tlmaa,  July  28,  1M7] 
EBBiaowXB'B  MiOK&mr  Pla» 

The  fighting  baa  been  over  for  six  weeka  tn 
the  Middle  East  bat  the  first  stepa  have  yet  to 
he  taken  toward  peace.  The  debates  of  tha 
emergency  General  Assembly  have,  as  an- 
ticipated, proved  futile.  WhUe  Uie  Security 
Council  has  sent  United  Nations  observers 
to  Suez,  war  has  merely  been  replaced  by  an 
armed  truce  that  Soviet  weapons  shipments 
could  convert  Into  another  round  of  combat. 
It  is  essential  now  that  diplomacy  be  de- 
ployed In.  more  constructive  work  than  the 
posturing,  vituperation  and  propaganda  of 
this  Assembly  session  called  at  Moscow's 
insistence. 

Tlie  elements  of  a  aettiement  are  known: 
IsraeU  la-oop  withdrawals;  termination  of 
Arab  bellig0ren«y  and  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  live;  resettlement  of  Arab  refugees 
by  both  sides;  free  navigation  In  Aqaba  and 
Suez;  agreed  borders;  special  status  for  the 
Old  City  of  Jerusalem  or  at  least  its  religious 
shrines;  fair  division  of  water;  regional  eco- 
nomic development;  demilitarized  zones;  a 
U Jf .  presence;  pledges  of  nonuse  of  force,  in- 
cluding guerrilla  raids;  limitation  of  arms 
deliveries. 

The  question  is  how  to  begin.  Which  of 
theee  elements,  put  In  place,  can  lay  the 
foundation  Tor  the  others  In  a  stable  struc- 
ture? 

An  Imaginative  new  approach  is  urgentiy 
needed.  It  could  lie  in  an  audacious  attack 
on  the  two  most  rocalcltrant  elements  In  the 
twenty-year  Arab-Israeli  conflict — water  and 
refugees.  Former  President  Eisenhower  is 
sponsoring  such  a  plan,  as  C.  L.  Sulzberger's 
columns  reported  last  week.  It  is  a  plan  so 
daring  In  Its  conception  and  so  huge  In  size 
tiiat  It  could  conceivably  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  many  who  now  are  too  absorbed  In 
nursing  their  hatreds  to  be  distracted  by 
•mailer  proposals.  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Idea 
which  has  been  worked  out  In  some  detaU 
by  Admiral  Lewis  Strauss,  dwarfs  all  previ- 
ous development  plans.  Including  the  John- 
ston Plan  of  his  own  Administration  which 
called  for  sharing  the  remaining  unused 
water  of  the  Jordan  River.  It  is  foiir  times 
the  size  of  a  similar  project  suggested  In 
London  last  month  by  Baron  Edmund  de 
Rothschild. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  would  provide  the  Mideast 
with  three  gigantic  atomic  plants  to  desalt 
sea  water,  the  first  of  which  wovUd  produce 
as  much  fresh  water  as  the  combined  flow 
of  the  whole  Jordan  River  and  all  Its  tribu- 
taries. The  three  plants  together  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  two-and-a-half  Jordan 
Rivera.  They  could  Irrigate  vast  desert 
regions  and  bring  Into  bloom  a  new  California 
In  the  Middle  East,  large  enough  to  resettie 
an  the  Arab  refugees  and,  with  industry 
stimulated  by  cheap  atomic  i)ower,  to  raise 
living  standards  generally  In  the  Arab  world. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  atomic  water- 
desalting  In  this  area  already  has  been  favor- 
ably evaluated  by  Israel.  Construction  of  a 
first  plant,  far  smaller  than  those  projected 
In  the  new  plan,  has  been  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomic If  credit  can  be  obtained  at  314  per 
cent  Interest.  Larger  plants  would  produce 
water  more  cheaply.  Some  experts  believe 
that  a  chartered  corporation  like  Comsat  that 
would  raise  public  and  private  funds  Inter- 
nationally could  not  only  finance  the 
plants — the  total  cost  would  be  less  than  one 
year's  expenditure  on  the  moon  program — 
but  pay  a  return  to  Investors. 

Unlike  previous  development  plans,  which 
depended  on  Arab-Israeli  agreement,  this  one 
obviously  could  go  forward  in  one  or  two 
countries  at  a  time — sta;  ting  with  Israel  and 
Jordan  perhaps,  or  Israel,  Jordan  and  Egypt. 
Once  under  way.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
other  countries  to  stay  out.  If  there  are  politi- 
cal objections  to  American  plants,  French, 
British  ch:  Russian  desalting  plants  could  be 
contracted  for. 


Tbe  aim  would  be  to  change  the  atmos- 
pbars  in  the  Middle  East.  An  attempt  would 
be  made  to  turn  the  locus  of  thoughts  from 
the  hatred  and  feuds  of  the  past  to  the  op- 
portunities of  the  future.  ItJ  fight  over 
buckets  of  water  and  stripe  of  desert  ehould 
begin  to  seem  ridlculovis  when  whole  rivers 
and  miles  of  fertile  fields  can  be  obtained 
more  easily.  If  that  day  of  wisdom  can  l>e 
reached,  border  problems  and  other  ques- 
tions should  prove  easier  to  negotiate. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star] 
Wateb  roa  tre  Mmou  East 

A  plan  to  enhance' the  regional  economic 
development  of  the  Middle  East  by  means  of 
water  desalting  plants  is  now  on  President 
Johnson's  desk.  The  basic  Idea  Is  constructive 
and  worthy.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when  arms  are 
again  pouring  into  the  Arab  lands,  It  looks 
like  one  of  the -few  positive  steps  that  might 
be  taken  toward  peace  in  the  area. 

The  author  of  the  plan  is  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
former  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. President  Elsenhower  has  enthusias- 
tically forwarded  the  blueprint  to  the  White 
House.  The  program  calls  for  constructing 
three  huge  nuclear  desallnlzation  plants, 
capable  of  producing  rivers  of  fresh  water. 
One  would  be  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Israel,  another  In  the  Qaza  Strip,  and  a  third 
m  Jordan  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Much  of  the 
output  of  these  plants  would  be  used  by  re- 
settled refugees. 

Cleeui,  sweet  water  is  a  magical  element  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  Israelis  already  have 
shown  what  miracles  can  be  performed  with 
It  by  irrigating  cltriis  and  other  crops  in  the 
desert.  And  both  Strauss  an^  Elsenhower 
think  water  may  be  the  iinlverahl  solvent  to 
wash  away  ancient  ethnic  hatreds  m  that 
region. 

It  will  take  an  act  of  political  statesman- 
ship on  President  Johnson's  part  to  endorse 
this  plan.  Admiral  Strauss  at  one  time  vtss 
cordially  disliked  In  the  Senate,  which  re- 
fused to  confirm  him  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  1959.  Johnson  was  arnnng  those  vot- 
ing against  the  appointment. 

And  although  Elsenhower's  interest  in 
Middle  Eastern  water  problems  goes  back 
more  than  a  decade.  President  Johnson  also 
has  been  active  In  this  area,  pushing  ahead 
with  studies  on  a  UJS.-IsraeU  nuclear  desa- 
llnlzation project  on  the  Mediterranean  much 
like  one  of  those  Strauss  proposed. 

There  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the  Arabs 
will  listen  to  talk  about  water.  Both  Israel 
and  five  Arab  nations  that  had  wrangled  for 
years  over  the  Jordan's  waters  have  been 
represented  at  International  conferences  here 
on  desallnlzation.  Just  the  other  day,  Egypt's 
President  Nasser,  striking  a  new  note  of  mod- 
eration, said  he  would  be  agreeable  to  talks 
with  the  United  States,  preeimiably  to  re- 
establlah  diplomatic  relations.  If  he  wlU  talk 
about  this,  perhaps  the  door  will  remain  ajar 
for  discussion  of  water  too. 

The  plan — ^whether  one  gives  it  a  Strauss  or 
Johnson  label — ^is  a  fresh  note  of  hope.  It  de- 
serves a  thorough  public  airing  and  biparti- 
san support. 


posed  amendments  to  Senate  bill  1872, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMXiroiCENT   NO.    250 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMUiSMENT   NO.    SSO 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ToWer,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Sparkhan  and  Mr.  SrsNins)    pro- 


ELECnONS  IN  SAIGON 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contains 
some  Interesting  comments  by  Mr.  James 
P.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  concerning  the 
coming  elections  in  Saigon. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Brown  presents  a 
brief  summary  of  the  events  of  the  past 
18  months  relating  to  the  elections  and 
the  problems  our  Government  faces  In 
its  announced  objective  of  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  achieve  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbousleo  Otttlook  fob  Saigon's  Elections 
(By  James  P.  Brown) 

Eighteen  months  ago  at  Honolulu,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  mili- 
tary rulers  ot  South  Vietnam  mutually 
pledged  to  hold  free  elections  that  would 
offer  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

Prom  the  United  States  point  of  view,  such 
elections  were  a  moral  and  practical  neces- 
sity. They  were  needed  to  introduce  in  Saigon 
a  popular  government  that  would  justify  to 
an  Increasingly  skeptical  world  the  pro- 
claimed American  objective  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  South  Vletniunese  people. 
They  were  also  needed  to  InstaU  a  Saigon 
government  capable  of  rallying  support 
throughout  the  countryside  for  the  faltering 
war  and  pacification  efforts. 

Returning  from  Honolulu.  Premier  Ey 
made  no  move  to  set  the  Constitution- 
building  process  in  motion.  He  talked  vaguely 
of  elections  toward  the  end  of  1967.  But, 
bolstered  by  the  endorsement  he  had  received 
from  President  Johnson,  the  Premier  moved 
to  strengthen  his  dictatorial  grasp  on  the 
Saigon  Government. 

However,  he  misjudged  the  temper  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — and  appajenUy  of 
some  of  his  own  military  associates  as  well. 
When  the  Premier  abruptly  dismissed  the 
popular  commander  of  the  First  Corps  Area, 
demonstrations  broke  out  In  the  northern 
cities  of  Hue  and  Danang.  demanding  an 
end  to  military  rule.  In  the  face  of  mo\uit- 
Ing  protest,  which  soon  spread  to  Saigon,  Ky 
hastily  promised  early  elections  and  a  speedy 
return  to  civilian  rule. 

Weeks  later,  however,  after  demonstrators 
had  been  suppressed  in  a  bold  show  of  force, 
Ky  withdrew  niany  of  his  pramlaes.  He  was 
still  committed  Irrevocably  to  elections;  but 
be  moved  skUlfully  to  devise  an  electoral 
process  that  would  maxlmlae  the  Influence 
of  the  junta,  minimis  the  impact  of  the 
Buddhists  and  Insure  continuing  military 
rule  for  at  least  another  year. 

DOUBTS  ABOT7T  JUNTA 

Two  months  before  the  September  1966 
voting  for  a  Constituent  Assonbly,  a  Times 
correspondent  reported  from  Saigon:  "TTie 
generals  appeair  to  r^ard  the  election  and 
Constitution-making  prooeas  as  largely  a 
method  to  legitimize  their  own  power  axxl 
not  as  steps  toward  an  eventual  oivtUan  gov- 
ernment." 

The  election  Itself  was  something  less 
than  a  model  as  a  free  expression  of  popu- 
lar will.  Not  only  Communists,  but  "pro- 
Oommunlats"  and  "neutralists"  were  barred 
from  the  ballot,  categories  broad  anougb 
to  permit  the  exrluslon  of  almost  aoTone  of 
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wtM  a  tbtb  nglma  dlaapprored.  There  were 
^     Mtd  T«parta  o<  govvnunent  pressiire 

oat  A  Mg  vote,  and  to  elect  govem- 

gpoaaond  eandldates. 
iln  thCM  Umltatioas.  bowerer,  the  bal- 
ms conducted  with   surprising  elB- 
;  ^JMi   bMIwwiI   many  ol  the  more  fla- 
abOM*  tbat  bad  been  ctistomary  in 
I  Vletaameaa  elections.  Although  the 
t    Assembly    that    was    chosen    was 
_  largely  from  the  old.  privileged  urban 
eUt^  dominant  since  the  last  days  of  the 
its  members  began  to  display  signs 
'  1  tdsfMOdence. 

-^\   damocratlc    spirit    was    soon    tem- 

__,  bonrarer,  by  pressures  from  the  Junta. 

<  btalned.  In  the  end,  essentially  the  Idnd 

I  lonstttatloa  It  wanted,  though  not  wlth- 

soma  compromise. 

STlng  sucocnsfuUy  engineered  the  writ- 
o*  a  Coostltutlon  that  could  become  the 
I  for  continued,  strong  military  rule — 
_  .Eoraa — and  haying  promoted  an  elec- 
L  law  weighted  beavUy  in  their  favor,  the 
>  loadais  might  have  reasonably  been 
^ I  to  play  the  election  game  accord- 
to  rules  they  had  largely  determined. 
1  has  not  been  the  case, 
the  past  few  months,  the  military  men 
I  violated  rules  on  campaigning  and  cen- 
Tlisy  have  obliged  the  Assembly  to 

te  two  serious  rivals.  They  have  har- 

;  tbelr  civilian  opponents. 

nCBASST     Sn.ENCE 

__  In  an  ultimate  show  of  contempt  for 
whole  electoral  process,  they  have  passed 

word — now  retracted  under  Washington 

pn  Hnre — ^that  no  matter  who  wins  they  in- 
to go  right  on  setting  national  policy 
jgh  a  "military  affairs  committee." 
u  the  fact  of  these  indignities,  the  Amerl- 
i  Kmbassy  in  Saigon  has  maintained  a  re- 
g  silence.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
^■_  Bundy  oflers  unperauaslve  denials 
anything  Is  seriously  amiss.  And  other 
officials    in    Washington    continue    to 
.  of  "democratic"  development  in  Vlet- 
p„  In  superlatives  that  make  the  realities 
Saigon   all   the   more   appalling.   Unless 
and  Washington   move   much   more 
„-^ly  to  salvage  their  Honolulu  pledge, 
turn  will  be  downward  toward  disaster. 
Is  late,  bnt  not  too  late. 


done  ao  for  some  time,  and  now,  perhaps, 
speak  with  a  louder  voice.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  the  proposal  I  have 
made  for  an  unconditional  cessation  of 
bombing,  has  received  support  from  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, some  of  whom  heretofore 
had  supported  intensified  bombing.  Many 
agree  that  cessation  would  test  the  will- 
ingness of  North  Vietnam  to  enter  nego- 
tiations. I  hope  the  administration  will 
make  a  decision — if  not  before  the  elec- 
tion, after  the  election— to  cease  the 
bombing  unconditionally  to  determine  if 
we  can  find  a  way  toward  negotiation  and 
settlement  of  the  war. 


BO  mdlngi 

William 
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UlS.  BOMBING  NEAR  THE  CHINESE 
BORDER 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
il ents  ago  the  distinguished  majority 
Ic  ader  commented  on  the  bombing  of  a 
b  Idge  In  North  Vietnam  near  the  Com- 
Biunlst  Chinese  border,  a  1  minute's 
fl  ght  fnHn  the  border.  The  bombing  of 
t  lis  target  and  targets  always  nearer  the 

0  inter  of  Hanoi  definitely  represents  a 
e  lange  In  imllcy  by  our  Government. 

1  iBony  Including  myself  had  hoped  that 
tie  Prealdetit  and  the  administration 
V  OQld  adopt  another  type  of  policy,  the 
e  asatlon  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  to 
8  sek  negotiation  rather  than  one  of  es- 
c  ilatlon  of  bombing  activities. 

I  voice  the  hope  that.  If  not  before  the 
e  ectlons  have  been  held,  then  after  the 
e  actions  have  been  held  in  South  Viet- 
lam,  the  administration  will  test  the 
c  xizae  toward  negotiation,  one  that  many 
lAve  suggested  and  the  one  which  I 
1  Ave  emphasized  in  many  speeches,  the 
cessation  of  bombing  without  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing <^rus  In  the  Congress  for  intensi- 
i  ed  bombing,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  it  rep- 
]  eeents  any  addtt**"'*!  support  for  bomb- 
^.Tlioee  who  advocate  this  course,  have 


INCREDIBLY    RECKLESS    BOMBING 
OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  2  days  our  warplanes  have 
bombed  railroads,  bridges,  and  buildings 
in  North  Vietnam  so  far  to  the  north  of 
Hanoi  that  the  targets  bombed,  evidently 
on  order  of  President  Johnson,  are  with- 
in 10  miles  of  the  border  of  Communist 
China.  This  is  an  incredibly  reckless  ac- 
tion and  in  addition,  a  stupid  one. 

Then,  over  the  weekend  here  at  home 
we  observed  the  spectacle  of  Adm.  Ulysses 
Grant  Sharp,  commanding  our  fleet  in 
the  Pacific  deviating  from  his  duties  and 
appearing  on  television  advocating  great- 
er escalation  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  bombing  of  more  targets  in 
North  Vietnam,  including  Haiphong 
Harbor. 

Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  our  Army,  also  appeared  on  television 
and  insisted  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  elections  to  be  held  Septem- 
ber 3  will  be  honest.  He  denied  that  the 
Saigon  regime's  military  Junta  of  10  gen- 
erals, who  overcame  the  duly  elected 
civilian  government  of  South  Vietnam  by 
a  military  coup,  have  by  their  actions 
turned  the  coming  elections  into  a  farce 
and  a  fraud. 

Here  we  have  a  spectacle  of  a  top 
admiral  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  uttering  policy  statements,  step- 
ping out  of  their  roles  as  Army  and  naval 
officers.  With  a  tremendous  war  effort 
such  as  we  are  making  with  more  than 
one-half  million  fighting  men  waging  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  obviously  professional 
officers  of  our  Armed  Forces,  who  would 
ordinarily  have  been  retired  following  20 
or  30  years  of  active  duty  as  colonels  in 
the  Army  or  captains  in  the  Navy,  be- 
come generals  and  admirals.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  them  now  confidently  aspire  to, 
and  achieve,  promotions  to  be  generals 
and  admirals  before  retiring  from  the 
armed  services.  This  is  the  unfortunate 
end  result  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  well  over  3  million, 
fighting  an  American  war,  and  permit- 
ting the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Pentagon  to  have  this  Nation  police  the 
entire  world  and  to  play  an  increasingly 
large  role  in  formulating  national 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  that 
situation.  I  refer  to  the  sending  of  three 
of  our  airplanes  into  the  Congo  to  give 
logistic  support  to  President  Mobutu  of 
the  Congo;  and  sending  those  planes 
there  without  informing  the  Congress. 


General  Johnson,  in  his  television  re- 
marks, said  he  prevtoudy  had  doubts  re- 
garding the  coming  dectlon  and  won- 
dered whether  It  would  be  an  honest 
election.  So.  he  said  he  raised  the  Issue 
earlier  this  week  with  Gen.  Cao  Van 
Vien,  South  Vietnam's  Chief  of  the  Joint 
General  Staff,  and  General  Vien  "assured 
me  that  there  would  be  honest  elections." 
General  Johnson  added,  "and  I  believe 
him.  He  is  a  straightforward  man." 

Vietnam  over  thousands  of  years  has 
been  one  nation.  Furthermore,  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954  stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  Is  provisional  and  should  not  In  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  bovmdary. 

This  is  a  clear  statement  that  this  is  a 
demarcation  line,  or  zone,  within  a  coim- 
try  and  very  clearly  there  is  no  "aggres- 
sion" from  the  north.  Very  definitely  this 
Is  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  Furthermore, 
General  Westmoreland  has  stated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  VC  fighting  us  in  South 
Vietnam  were  bom  and  reared  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  Gen.  Richard  StUlwell,  his 
second  in  command,  stated  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  Vietcong  fighting  against  us 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  which  is  south  of 
Saigon  were  bom  and  reared  in  that  area. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  tolerate  gen- 
erals and  admirals  speaking  out  pubUcly 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  would  be 
weU  if  President  Johnson  would  recall 
the  fact  that  when  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  was  in  this  country  during 
World  War  n  and  it  was  suggested  to 
him  by  President  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  Great  Britain,  who  accom- 
panied him,  should  be  invited  to  address 
a  Joint  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
Prime  Minister  responded  immediately 
and  vigorously: 

His  Majesty's  government  speaks  through 
me,  Its  First  Minister,  not  through  some 
greneral. 


REASONS      FOR      A      RESIGNATION 
FROM  U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  statement  of 
resignation  from  the  US.  MUitary  Acad- 
emy submitted  by  a  yoimg  citizen  of  my 
State  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  nominate 
as  a  cadet.  The  statement  sets  forth 
clearly,  thoughtfully,  and  without  re- 
crimination the  cadet's  resisons  for  re- 
signing. I  believe  that  it  is  of  interest, 
first  because  it  tells  something  about  the 
way  in  which  our  professional  officers  are 
trained,  but,  more  important,  because  it 
is  a  statement  of  the  essentially  civilian 
values  of  our  democratic  society.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  young  man  has  re- 
signed from  the  Military  Academy  not 
for  lack  of  respect  for  the  Academy  and 
the  U.S.  Army  but  because  of  a  positive 
preference  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  action,  values  which  Inevi- 
tably are  circumscribed  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Although  I  fully  respect  this  cadet's 
reasons  for  resigning  from  the  Military 
Academy,  I  believe  that  he  probably 
would  have  made  a  good  officer.  I  cer- 
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tainly  have  no  regret  for  having  nomi- 
nated him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Corps  of  Cadets, 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  February  18, 1967. 
Subject  Resignation. 

To  Tactical  OfHcer,  Company  A,  2nd  Regi- 
ment U.S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  West  Point, 
N.Y. 

1.  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a 
cadet,  and  request  that  it  be  accepted  to 
take  effect  immediately. 

2.  My  reasons  for  resigning  are  as  follows: 

a.  After  having  completed  two  years  of 
study  here  at  the  Military  Academy,  I  have 
decided  that  I  no  longer  desire  to  remain 
here  as  a  cadet,  nor  do  I  desire  a  Regular 
Army  conmUsslon  and  a  career  in  the  Army. 
This  Is  obviously  a  change  from  my  earlier 
choice,  and  my  decision  to  resign  has  been 
arrived  at  after  a  prolonged  and  thorough 
consideration  of  all  the  possible  ramifica- 
tions. I  have  been  contemplating  such  a  de- 
cision for  over  a  year,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  obtain  objective  appraisal 
and  Independent  advice  from  varioiis  parties. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  decision,  but  I  feel 
it  is  one  that  I  must  make.  I  believe  I  have 
had  E\rfflcient  experience  as  a  cadet  and  a 
former  Army  dependent  to  make  such  a 
decision;  I  believe  that  I  understand  what 
Is  demanded  of  me  as  a  cadet  and,  later,  as 
an  officer,  and  this,  coupled  with  my  chang- 
ing values  and  goals,  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  cannot  nor  will  not  ful- 
fill the  requirements  for  a  successful  career 
In  the  Army.  Since  the  deadline  for  such  a 
decision  is  rapidly  approaching  (due  to  di- 
rectives from  the  Department  of  Army) ,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  embark  upon  an  un- 
desired  career  only  to  change  careers  later  in 
life,  I  have  made  the  final  decision.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  factors  which  have 
caused  me  to  reject  my  early  desires  for 
such  a  career.  Some  of  these  factors  lie  with- 
in the  Academy  and  the  Army,  while  others 
are  purely  personal  In  nature. 

b.  I  have  found  through  my  training  and 
contact  with  the  military  establishment, 
limited  though  that  training  and  contact 
may  be,  that  I  do  no  fit  well  into  the  system. 
I  have  found  that  the  tasks  encountered  by 
a  Junior  officer  are  to  me,  at  best,  tolerable 
and,  at  worst,  quite  undesirable.  Some  men 
may  derive  great  personal  satisfaction  In 
leading  a  platoon  or  company  of  enlisted 
men  through  the  rigors  of  combat  or  com- 
bat training — I  do  not.  I  derive  no  personal 
satisfaction  from  the  strict  orderliness  of 
the  military  establishment,  nor  in  a  supreme 
devotion  to  duty,  when  such  duty  is  merely 
to  execute  without  question  the  wishes  and 
orders  of  superior  officers  In  a  pyramldlal 
bureaucracy.  I  derive  no  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  prospect  of  being  sent  by  my  govern- 
ment to  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  act 
as  an  Instrument  of  military  diplomacy.  I 
find  no  satisfaction  in  a  system  in  which  I 
am  given  a  thorough  and  broad  education, 
and  then  required  to  adhere  to  a  system  of 
strict  obedience  to  orders  and  formula.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  an  officer's  work  is 
not  difficult  or  challenging — the  opposite  Is 
quite  true.  However,  the  work  and  challenge 
is  all  well  delineated  within  the  system,  with 
little  room  allowed  for  pursuit  of  objectives 
in  new  and  unique  ways. 

c.  Since  becoming  a  cadet,  I  have  been 
greatly  disillusioned  by  what  I  have  found 
at  the  Military  Academy.  Much  of  the  fault 
for  this  lies  with  me,  since  it  seems  I  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  v  hat  I  was  to  encounter. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  fault  also  lies  with 
the  Academy,  in  that  the  Academy  did  not 
fully  outline  what  it  would  demand  of  me 
as  a  potential  cadet.  I  have  f  ovmd  a  number 
of  practices  here  at  the  Academy  that  run 
coxinter  to  my  i>erBonal  convictions  and  de- 


sires, so  much  so  that  they  have  entered  very 
heavUy  Into  my  decision.  Lest  I  leave  the 
Impression  that  I  am  dealing  only  with  vague 
generalities,  I  will  list  a  number  of  specifics. 
I  have  found  intolerable  the  tremendous 
amount  of  subjugation  and  regimentation 
that  the  Corps  of  Ctulets,  and  I  as  a  member, 
has  been  subjected  to.  For  much  of  it  I  can 
see  no  purpose,  other  than  perhaps  such 
ambiguities  as  "discipline"  and  "training". 
For  instance,  I  am  required  to  attend  a 
weekly  Christian  religious  service;  the  ideal 
of  individual  freedom  to  worship  or  not  to 
worship  has  been  removed.  I  am  confined  to 
my  room  every  evening  for  a  "study  period", 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  I  am  permitted 
to  leave  the  barracks  complex  so  long  as  I  ac- 
count for  my  absence  on  an  absence  card  in 
my  room.  I  am  confined  well  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  post,  except  during  leave  periods 
(for  a  sophomore,  leaves  are  normally 
granted  at  Christmas,  summer,  and  on  one 
weekend  each  semester) .  Furthermore,  all 
cadets  are  continually  subjected  to  punish- 
ment for  a  myriad  of  offenses,  all  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  superior  officers.  I  will  now  list 
a  number  of  such  cases,  not  for  humor,  but 
to  illustrate  the  excessive  regimentation  en- 
countered here.  A  number  of  cadets  in  my 
company  have  been  punished  for  not  cover- 
ing themselves  with  sheets  when  sleeping. 
Cadets  are  continually  punished  for  "public 
display  of  affections",  such  as  holding  a 
girl's  hand  at  a  dance.  I  myself  was  punished 
rather  severely  for  an  offense  for  which  I 
was  exonerated  by  a  board  of  three  officers. 
(It  was  explained  to  me  by  an  officer  that  the 
punishment  was  necessary  to  "serve  as  an 
example".)  A  number  of  cadets  have  been 
punished  for  sleeping  during  evening  study 
periods.  Others  have  been  punished  because 
their  dates  wore  skirts  with  hemlines  too  far 
above  the  knees,  in  the  judgment  of  an  offi- 
cer. I  could  continue,  but  the  point  is  made. 

In  every  respect,  a  cadet  is  completely  reg- 
ulated and  regimented.  All  of  his  activities 
are  supervised  by  superiors,  much  as  they 
are  in  the  rest  of  the  Service.  However,  there 
are  striking  differences.  The  military  indoc- 
trination here  permeates  every  activity — 
from  recreation  to  religion  to  academics.  The 
undergraduate  education  is  administered 
almost  solely  by  officers — all  well  educated 
but  also  continually  cognizant  of  the  need 
to  discipline  and  regiment  the  student  body. 
Every  course  is  geared  to  its  military  appli- 
cation. To  develop  aggressive  combat  lead- 
ers, every  cadet  is  pitted  against  his  col- 
leagues in  a  never  ending  competition. 
Grades  and  class  rank  are  conspicuously 
posted,  intramural  athletics  are  required  for 
all,  and  military  training  is  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  This  is  perhaps  good,  but  it 
is  carried  even  farther  and  its  value  and 
merit  then  becomes  questionable.  For  in- 
stance, all  cadets  are  periodically  required  to 
pass  judgment  on  all  their  classmates  and 
subordinates  within  their  company  as  to 
these  cadets'  military  aptitude.  The  Honor 
Code  requires  every  cadet  not  only  to  per- 
sonally adhere  to  it,  but  to  ensure  that  aU 
other  cadets  do  so.  It  is  a  grand  system  In 
which  every  officer  monitors  the  cadets,  and 
every  cadet  is  required  to  monitor  his  col- 
leagues. The  result  is  an  efficiently  self -po- 
liced system  of  rules  and  regulations,  in 
which  no  deviation  from  the  prescribed  path 
can  go  unpunished,  in  one  way  or  another. 
Each  cadet  is  pitted  against  every  other  cadet 
In  the  struggle  to  succeed.  If  a  cadet  follows 
all  the  rules,  he  runs  the  risk  of  alienating 
himself  from  his  contemporaries,  whereas 
failure  to  follow  all  the  rules  can  only  re- 
sult in  official  chastisement. 

d.  I  would  be  hasty  to  make  a  decision  to 
resign  without  examining  what  a  career  as 
an  officer  has  to  offer,  and  how  well  I  would 
fit  such  a  career.  Certainly  much  of  the  re- 
striction, subjugation,  and  Mglmenttitlon  will 
be  alleviated  upon  graduation.  However,  can 
one  logically  believe  that  the  system  of  In- 


doctrination here  at  the  Academy  Is  not  a 
preparation  for  a  career  that  embodies  many 
of  the  same  qualities?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Army  is  a  strictly 
ordered  and  regimented  organization,  far 
more  so  than  most  other  professional  organi- 
zations. It  is  precisely  this  strict  adherence 
to  doctrine  that  I  find  personally  objection- 
able. I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  perform  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities  under  a  system  that 
can  tolerate  no  deviation  from  a  rigidly  pre- 
scribed pattern. 

e.  As  a  young  adult  male,  I  am  obligated 
to  render  military  service  to  my  country.  It 
is  my  Intention  to  do  so  if  called  upon.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  great  degree  of  difference  be- 
tween voluntarily  choosing  a  military  career, 
and  serving  a  legally  required  obligation.  So 
long  as  the  choice  is  mine  to  make  freely,  I 
can  only  choose  a  civilian  occupation. 

f .  I  must  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  to  criticize,  condemn,  or 
pass  judgment  upon  the  Military  Academy 
or  the  Army.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  qual- 
ified to  do  so.  Secondly,  the  Academy  has 
proven  over  the  years  that  it  is  quite  capable 
of  fulfilling  Its  mission — that  is,  capable  of 
producing  superior  officers.  The  point  in 
question  is  whether  or  not  I  desire  the  Acad- 
emy to  mold  me  into  such  an  officer.  Just  as 
some  people  are  not  psychologically  prepared 
to  become  doctors  or  lawyers,  others  are  not 
so  prepared  to  become  career  officers.  This,  of 
course,  casts  no  doubts  upon  the  merits  of 
these  professions.  I  am  simply  saying  that  I 
am  not  the  type  of  person  who  could  or 
would  best  serve  the  Army  from  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view.  I  feel  it  is  both  in  the 
Army's  and  my  own  best  interests  that  I  re- 
sign now,  and  begin  the  pursuit  of  another 
profession. 

3.  Since  the  date  of  my  entrance,  my 
treatment  as  a  cadet  has  been  without  dis- 
crimination and  similar  to  that  given  all 
my  classmates. 

4.  I  am  20  years  of  age.  My  parents*  con- 
sent to  my  reslgrnation  is  attached  hereto. 

5.  I  understand  that  upon  acceptance  of 
my  resignation  I  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Army  Reserve  in  an  appropriate  enlisted 
grade  and,  that  I  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  not  more  than  four  years. 

6.  I  agree  to  liquidate  any  indebtedness 
to  the  Treasurer,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  my  account  Is  settled 
and  final  statement  rendered. 

7.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  85d,  AR 
601-100  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  notvrithstandlng 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  person  who 
was  a  cadet  at  the  United  States  Military, 
Naval,  or  Air  Force  Academies  may  be  origi- 
nally appointed  in  a  commissioned  grade  in 
the  Regular  Army  before  the  date  on  which 
his  classmates  at  that  Academy  are  graduated 
and  app>olnted  as  officers.  In  addition,  no 
person  who  was  a  cadet  at,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate from,  an  Academy  may  be  credited,  upon 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  Ln  the 
Regular  Army,  with  longer  service  than  that 
credited  to  any  member  of  his  lElass  at  that 
Academy  whose  service  in  the  Army  has 
been  continuous  since  graduation. 


READERS     BITE     ON     TONGUE-IN- 
CHEEK  ARTICLE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
by  Russell  Baker,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  10,  1967,  apparently  has  mis- 
led some  readers.  With  tongue-in-cheek, 
Mr.  Baker  alleges  that  H.  Rap  Brown  Is 
an  unknown  outside  agitator  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  that  Stokely  Carmichael 
was  invented  3  years  ago  by  my  commit- 
tee. Farfetched  as  this  attempt  at  humor 
Is,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  these  in- 
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dlTl^uals  are  not  now,  nor  have  they 
erei  been,  on  the  payroll  of  the  Senate 
Con  mlttee  on  Appropriations. 

;  Jisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 


I 

umi 
poir  t 


"Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  >Uows: 

[Fi  Mn  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  10.  1967] 

BAp|BaOWM,  A  CONGRESSMXM'S  FBIEND  IS  NELO 

(By  Russell  Baker) 
WiSHrwGTON.  August  9. — ^Many  persons 
li*v(  been  Infuriated  this  summer  by  the 
den  Kgoglc  Tlrtuoelty  of  H.  Bap  Brown,  but 
few  know  "Brown's"  true  Identity.  His 
real  name  Is  John  Green  and  he  Is  an  under- 
cov(  r  outside  agitator  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Sen  ite  Appropriations  Committee. 

H  8  aaslgnment  is  to  help  Congress  find  in- 
ezpi  naive  solutions  to  the  nation's  racial 
prol  ilem.  When  racial  animosity  threatens  to 
eani]  it  at  a  given  location.  Green — or  "Rap 
Bro  m,"  to  use  his  undercover  namn — hurries 
to  cne  scene,  delivers  Inflammatory  ha- 
raa  ^es  and  In  other  unsubtle  ways  seeks  to 
ina^e  himself  highly  viable. 

HOW  rr's  DOiiK 
this  way.  Brown  helps  Congress  to  save 
billions.  A  Senate  aide  who  insists  on  an- 
noy mlty  explains. 

S  riots  break  out.  Congress  naturally  has 

nvestigate  the  cause  and  produce  solu- 

tloiis  to  eliminate  It.  Some  of  these  solutions 

get  pretty  expensive.  If  you  can  discover 

that:  the  riots  are  caused  by  outside  agitators, 

rer,  you  can  let  the  taxpayer  off  cheap 

a  bill  to  provide  prison  accommoda- 

for  any  agitators  caught  crossing  state 


In 
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use  of  underoover  agitators  is  noi  dictated 
solely  by  stinginess. 

"The  fact  is,"  one  such  Congressman  ex- 
plained, "some  problems  are  so  dlfflcxilt  that 
we  cant  do  much  about  them,  no  matter  how 
much  we  have  to  spend.  Still,  the  pubUc  ex- 
pects us  to  come  up  with  answers.  As  long  as 
we  have  a  few  "Rap  Browns"  working  for  us 
we  can  be  certain  of  having  an  answer  when 
the  public  wants  It." 

TO    CREATE    AN    ILLrSION 

The  Congressman's  need  to  create  the  illu- 
sion of  being  at  grips  with  great  Issues  which 
are.  in  fact,  beyond  him  extends  to  fields 
other  than  race.  It  maintains  a  large  cadre  of 
undercover  peace  agitators,  for  example. 

These  are  the  agents  who  conducted  the 
now  infamous  flag  burnings  this  year  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  then 
sorely  frustrated  by  its  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Vietnam  issue. 

With  the  speed  of  a  Warner  Brothers 
cavalry,  the  House  galloped  to  defense  of  the 
flag  by  voting  to  Imprison  its  desecratcas. 
Thus  its  undercover  agitators  help  it  to  deal 
with  crisis  abroad  and  at  home,  and  "Bap 
Browns"  save  the  day. 


REaiJEP  OP  CONGESTION  AT 
NATIONAL   AIRPORT 


"^us,  as  an  undercover  outside  agitator, 

performs  an  important  financial  serv- 

for  the  "white  power  structure"  for  which, 
his  identity  as  "Brown."  he  is  forced  to 
violent  dlstate. 
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idea  fcr  a  Congreesional  corps  ot  un- 
.er  ontelde  agitators  originated  three 
_  ago  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
Inrented  "Stokely  Carmichael." 
Carmlchael" — his    real    name    is    Peter 
gan — was   an  ambltlotis  young   lawyer 
a  theatrical  taste  for  rhetoric  and  un- 
'er  -waA  which  waa  not  satisfied  by  the 
jxun  of  his  chores  on  the  Senate  staff. 
t  that  time  the  civil-rights  movement  had 
to  generate  such  popularity  that  Con- 
__  forvaw  It  might  soon  be  required  to 
>port  public  promises  with  large  outlays  of 
ca  ih. 

Vo  forestall  this  poeslbllity— after  all.  the 
Uilted  States  could  rebuild  its  cities  or  it 
CO  iild  unbuild  Vietnam,  but  tt  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  do  both  without  affecting  the 
eonomy — Mulligan  was  sent  forth  as 
"£  tokely  Carmichael"  to  reduce  public  sup- 
pc  rt  for  the  clrll-rlghts  movement. 

[t  is  BT-Id  that  "BUlck  Power!",  his  slogan 
w!  lich  so  BUCcesBfuUy  cooled  the  egllltarian 
ar  tor  of  white  liberals,  was  actually  the  In- 
sp  [ration  of  Senator  Bastland  of  Mississippi. 
Ii  any  case.  It  helped  Congress  avoid  some 
n  ther  heavy  expenditures,  and  incidentally 
g«  aerated  a  good  deal  of  New  York  sympathy 
f  c  r  tHe  MlaaiaBlppi  way  of  lUe. 

When  Mulligan  tired  of  the  thankless  role 
ol  undercover  outside  agitator  and  expressed 
a  yearning  to  see  that  world,  he  was  taken 
Ol  L  by  tlM  OlA...  with  the  stipulation  that  be 
■:  ■*-*-»»■  Ilia  "Oaanlcbael"  cover.  He  waa 
l4i*  beard  from  In  Cuba. 

Mmen  are  naturally  reluctant  to  say 
l^nr  BiAny  otber  uodereover  outside  agitators 
ti  ley  bare  In  the  field,  ready  to  provide  them 
« ttb  quick  low-budget  solutions  should  ao- 
cpl  1  weal  111  mil  continue.  And,  of  course,  aa 
■enattlve  Congressmen  remind  us,  the 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
called  attention  to  an  editorial  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  regarding  the 
current  efforts  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  relieve  congestion  at  National 
Airport. 

Today  the  Post  commented  editorially 
on  that  subject  again.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Dulles,  Not  National,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DTTLLE3.  Not  National 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  Trans-World 
Airlines  for  reducing  the  congestion  at  Na- 
tional Airport  Is  one  that  the  CAB  should 
explore  in  depth.  TWA  suggests  that  each 
airline  be  required  to  assign  to  Dulles  or 
Friendship  25  per  cent  of  Its  flights  involving 
cities  lees  than  225  miles  away,  50  per  cent 
of  the  flights  of  225  to  650  miles.  66%  per 
cent  of  flights  of  660  to  900  miles,  and  all 
flights  of  more  than  900  miles. 

The  idea  has  the  advantage  of  forcing  from 
National  some  of  the  feeder  traffic  from 
small  cities,  particularly  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  longer  flights.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  mollifying  some  Congressmen 
who  are  more  worried  about  retaining  the 
use  of  National  for  themselvee  and  their  con- 
stituents than  they  are  about  solving  the 
problems  of  congestion,  noise  and  pollution 
that  National  creates. 

But  the  proposal  Is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. The  growth  of  air  traffic  is  so  great  that, 
although  TWA's  formula  would  move  22  per 
cent  of  the  present  operations  out  of  Na- 
tional, the  airport  would  be  just  as  crowded 
in  less  than  three  years  as  it  is  now.  In  that 
time,  TWA  assumes,  National  will  be  rebuilt 
so  it  can  handle  more  passengers. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  unfortunately,  are 
designed  to  appeal  primarily  to  the  Congress- 
men who  have  complained  the  most.  Por 
example,  it  would  move  out  of  National  none 
of  the  nonstop  flights  serving  Atlanta  and 
only  about  a  third  of  those  serving  Chicago 
while  moving  about  half  of  those  to  and  from 
Boston.  The  complaining  Congressmen,  of 
course,  are  those  who  fly  regularly  from 
Chicago  and  Atlanta. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Dulles,  not  Na- 
tional, ought  to  be  this  city's  major  airport. 
It  will  become  that  in  time.  Its  passenger 


traffic  was  up  almost  27  per  cent  in  the  flrst 
six  months  of  this  ^ear  wlule  National's  was 
up  14  per  cent.  i 

The  CAB  can  go  Ahead  and  take  the  steps 
needed  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  National 
to  Dulles.  It  can  use  the  formula  TWA  pro- 
poses, reduce  the  mileage  zones,  eliminate 
more  longer  flights  into  National,  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  pattern  of  air  traffic.  It  will 
have  to  do  that  sometime;  it  ought  to  do  it 
now. 

JUDGE  HOOKS  ATTACKS 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  most  Americans  and  Tennesseans 
are  acutely  aware  that  the  Rap  Browns 
and  Stokely  Carmichaels  speak  only  for 
themselves  and  not  for  Negroes  or  whites. 

However,  Judge  Ben  L.  Ho(*s,  of 
Memphis,  judge  of  Shelby  County  crim- 
inal court,  division  IV,  and  Incidentally 
himself  a  Negro,  recently  made  a  speech 
in  Knoxville  pointing  out  that  black 
power,  in  its  construction  meaning,  does 
not  mean  racism  and  destruction. 
Rather — 

It  calls  for  the  Negroes  to  help  clean  up 
undesirable  conditions,  take  advantage  of  all 
educational  opportunities,  save  their  money, 
establish  financial  institutions. 

I  congratulate  Judge  Hooks  for  this 
excellent  talk,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  good  judgment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Knoxville  Journal 
of  August  10,  recording  his  talk,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Negso  Judge  AssAn,s  Riots,  "Black  Powek  ' 

Denouncing  violence  and  race  riots  as 
"something  evil,"  a  Negro  jiirist  from  Mem- 
phis has  told  a  Knoxville  audience  that,  re- 
gardless of  how  wrong  the  riots  are,  they 
should  make  Negroes  and  white  people  more 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged. 

Judge  B.  L.  Hooks,  judge  of  Shelby  County 
Criminal  Court,  Division  IV,  made  the  re- 
marks at  a  banquet  of  the  M.  W.  Prince  Hall 
Grand  Lodge  P&AM,  part  ol  the  statewide  Ne- 
gro Masonic  body's  97th  annual  convention 
being  held  here  this  week. 

The  black  power  concept  as  advanced  by 
Stokely  Carmichael,  H.  Rap  Brown  and  oth- 
ers was  assailed  by  Judge  Hooks.  "If  black 
power  means  disobeying  and  denouncing  the 
laws  of  the  country,  violence,  destruction  of 
homes  and  businesses,  such  as  we've  seen  In 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities,  then 
I'm  against  it,"  he  declared. 

"Black  power,  in  its  constructive  mean- 
ing, calls  for  the  Negroes  to  help  clean  up 
undesirable  conditions,  take  advantage  of 
all  educational  opportunltiee,  save  their 
money,  establish  financial  Institutions,"  he 
said. 

"It  means  Negroes  are  to  have  their  votes 
balloted  and  counted  in  all  elections, 
whether  we  vote  together  with  the  white 
people  or  in  a  block,"  he  said. 

'"These  riots  may  be  a  call  to  all  of  us, 
white  and  Negro,  and  especially  to  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  Negro,  to  work  more 
diligently  with  those  who  are  on  the  bottom 
economically  that  their  plight  may  be 
eased,"  Judge  Hooks  said. 

"Many  times,"  he  said,  "God  has  used 
people  who  did  not  own  him  or  confess  him 
as  he  used  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians  and 
Chaldeans,  to  chastise  his  own  people  when 
they  have  strayed.  So  the  question  may  very 
well  be  not  why  men  did  this  but  why  did 
God  permit  it?" 
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A  Memphis  native.  Judge  Hooks  received 
his  law  degree  from  DePaul  University,  Chi- 
cago, and  has  served  as  a  minister,  business- 
man and  practicing  lawyer.  He  was  once  as- 
sistent  public  defender  for  indigent  de- 
fendants in  criminal  co\irt. 

The  judge  said  the  hate  philosophies  of 
Carmichael,  Brown  and  othere  are  frequently 
spread  by  communications  media  attempting 
to  report  the  facts. 

"Stories  of  what  these  people  say  fre- 
quently give  the  illusion  of  a  larger  follow- 
ing than  they  have,"  he  said,  adding  that 
greater  coverage  should  be  given  to  the  more 
moderate  Negroes  who  are  more  representa- 
tive. 

But  he  added:  "I  don't  think  anybody  is 
really  speaking  for  the  black  people  on  the 
bottom.  That's  our  big  challenge:  to  reach 
them,  communicate  with  them  and  see  If 
we  cannot  translate  their  frustration  into 
something  real  without  having  to  use  vio- 
lence, which  Is  something  evil." 


CONGRESS  IS  WRONGFULLY 
MALIGNED 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  been  maligned  and  held  up  to 
public  scorn  by  people  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  somehow  responsible  for  the 
rioting  we  have  seen  taking  place  In 
many  of  our  cities  this  summer. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  that  Congress 
has  neither  done  enough,  spent  enough, 
nor  been  sympathetic  enough  to  the 
needs  of  citizens  in  urban  areas.  Only 
yesterday,  Congress  was  portrayed  in  an 
editorial  cartoon  as  some  dark,  evil  thing, 
stirring  up  some  kind  of  witch's  brew, 
while  cities  burned  in  the  background. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  am  fed  up 
with  charges  that  Congress  has  been 
derelict  In  its  duties  and  unmindful  of 
the  plight  of  the  poor,  ill-housed,  and 
uneducated.  This  abuse  is  an  Insult  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  record  of  this  Congress,  of  the  89th 
Congress — which  did  more  and  spent 
more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic— and  of  all  preceding  Con- 
gresses speaks  the  truth.  Billions  upon 
billions  have  been  poured  into  our  cities 
and  States  in  an  effort  to  reduce  imem- 
ployment,  provide  education  and  job 
training,  and  in  general  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty In  every  practical  way. 

Recently  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  plans  to  spend  $25.6  billion 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  in  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  endeavored  to  wage  a  $2-billion- 
a-month  war  in  Vietnam.  Consequently, 
the  national  economy  is  strained  vir- 
tually beyond  endurance,  and  we  are  now 
asked  to  put  an  even  greater  burden  upon 
the  hard-working  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  been 
worthwhile,  although  sometimes  their 
administration  has  left  something  to  be 
desired.  And  no  doubt  they  will  be  con- 
tinued and  expandel,  as  far  eis  we  are 
able  imder  present  budgetary  restriction, 
because  the  Congress  is  sympathetic  to 
the  Nation's  poor.  Every  determined  ef- 
fort to  provide  opportunity  for  economic 
advancement  will  be  made.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  Government  and  the  Congress  to 


provide  opportunity  for  our  citizens. 
Then  It  is  up  to  the  Individual  to  pro- 
vide the  qjialltles  that  the  Government 
cannot  supply,  and  that  Is  personsd  ini- 
tiative and  a  willingness  to  work. 

All  these  programs  and  Edl  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  cannot  make  everyone 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  neither  can 
we  alleviate  poverty  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  or  by  creating  another  extension  of 
the  already  vast  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Moreover,  judging  from  the  tragic  rlot- 
ings  we  have  seen,  neither  can  we  expect 
the  outpouring  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
automatically  result  in  domestic  tran- 
quillity or  obedience  of  the  law. 

These  are  matters  which  address  them- 
selves to  individual  citizens  and  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  Tt  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  by  now  that,  unfortu- 
nately, law  and  order  will  be  very  difficult 
to  maintain  so  long  as  the  Rap  Browns, 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels,  and  others  like 
them  go  about  preaching  hatred  and 
mob  violence. 

The  fact  Is  that  people  cannot  be 
bribed  Into  obeying  the  law.  So  far  as 
some  of  these  programs  are  concerned, 
I  believe  we  need  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  them  to  see  if  they  are  really  doing 
the  job  they  were  meant  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Monday,  August  14, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  in  this  con- 
nection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Our  Callous  Congress 
In  the  wake  of  the  widespread  city  rioting, 
liberal  politicians  and  others  have  tried  to 
pin  much  of  the  blame  on  Congress  for  its 
refusal  to  vote  "enough"  funds  for  anti- 
poverty  programs.  While  the  lawmakers  are 
far  from  perfect,  the  charge  in  this  case  is 
more  than  a  little  unfair.         , 

The  Congressmen,  of  course,  have  helped 
bring  down  the  attack  on  themselves.  A  Fed- 
eral rat-control  bill,  whether  It  was  neces- 
saryiSfer  desirable  legislation  or  not,  surely 
de^rved  better  than  the  sorry  attempts  at 
humor  the  lawmakers  lavished  on  it.  Por 
a  lot  Americans,  rata  are  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. 

Along  the  way  the  Administration  has 
added  to  the  confusion,  with  its  talk  of  all 
sorts  of  economies  on  the  domestic  front. 
It's  small  wonder  that  the  Impression  has 
got  abroad.  In  some  quarters  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Administration  and  Congress  are 
really  pinching  pennies. 

The  impression,  as  House  Appropriations 
Chairman  Mahon  said  In  a  speech  the  other 
day,  is  quite  erroneous.  During  the  current 
flscal  year,  he  notes,  the  Government  plans 
to  spend  •25.6  billion  to  help  the  poor,  a 
sharp  increase  from  the  $22  billion  outlay 
in  the  year  before.  "It  is  time,"  he  says  in 
defense  of  his  colleagues,  "for  somebody  to 
take  note  of  what  Congress  is  trying  to  do 
for  the  poor." 

Whereupon  the  Texas  Democrat  rattled  off 
a  long  Ust  of  the  varied  Federal  programs,  all 
of  them  supposedly  aimed  at  combating  pov- 
erty or  its  effects:  Urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  manpower  training,  child  care, 
school  aid  and  the  rest. 

In  view  of  the  size  and  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams, it's  difficult  to  argue  that  Congress  has 
been  niggardly  with  dollars.  Tet  In  one  way 
the  Administration  and  Congress  have  shown 
a  certain  caUousness  toward  the  poor. 

Tho  very  phrase,  "war  on  poverty,"  Im- 
plied to  many  that  here  was  a  fight  that  not 


only  could  be  won  but  could  be  won  pretty 
quickly  (though  Vietnam  by  now  Is  chang- 
ing some  old  American  notions  at  warfare). 
As  the  politicians  angled  for  votes,  they 
seemed  convinced  that  they  had  the  once- 
and-for-all  solutions  to  the  age-old  problems 
of  the  poor;  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
back  up  those  ideas  with  cash. 

Unfortunately  problems  built  up  over  more 
than  a  century  are  simply  not  susceptible  to 
instant  solutions,  no  matter  how  weU  de- 
vised the  programs  may  be.  And  the  fact  la 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  poverty  war  has 
been  either  poorly  planned  or  poorly  con- 
ducted— or  both. 

Disillusionment  was  quick  to  set  in  among 
the  poor  themselves.  When  people  are  prom- 
ised the  impossible  and  come  to  believe  in  it, 
even  sizable  gains  can  appear  sharply  dis- 
appointing. In  the  not-very-long  run,  this 
sort  ol  vote-buying  can  t\im  out  to  be  not 
merely   cruel;    it  can   boomerang  politically 

A  realization  of  that  sort  may  be  creeping 
over  Washington.  At  any  rate,  there's  more 
emphasis  In  official  circles  on  education  as 
-the  best  long-term  hope  of  easing  poverty. 
The  former  Federal  official  who  argued  for 
shoring  up  the  Negro  family  structiu'e  no 
longer  is  quite  the  pariah  he  once  was. 
Though  Rep.  Mahon  is  a  conservative 
Southerner,  many  liberals  now  agree  with 
him  that  Federal  money  Is  simply  not  the 
answer  to  everything. 

President  Johnson  firmly  declares  that  the 
nation  can  afford  both  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  to  attack  its  problems  at  home, 
and  it  Is  true  enough  that  the  nation  is 
rich.  But  Its  resources  are  not  so  limitless 
that  it  can  afford  to  shovel  billions  more  into 
domestic  programs  that  achieve  little  or 
nothing  of  any  real  value,  and  in  some  cases 
even  do  harm. 

Congress,  at  least,  now  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  past  mistakes.  If  it  falls 
to  do  so  it  will  deserve  to  be  labeled  callous. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  COVENANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  months,  now,  I  have  every  day 
addressed  this  legislative  body  on  the 
need  to  ratify  the  human  rights  cove- 
nants. The  irony  of  having  to  speak  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
necessity  of  conventions  against  geno- 
cide, slavery,  and  forced  labor  is  ap- 
parent; it  Is  equally  incongruous  that  the 
highest  legislative  body  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  proudest  existing  democracies 
on  earth  should  balk  at  ratifying  docu- 
ments that  do  nothing  but  expound  those 
rights  that  Americans  have  fought  and 
died  for  many  times. 

I  do  not  have  to  Inform  the  Senate 
that  this  body's  recalcitrance  in  ratifying 
these  covenants  is  directly  In  conflict 
with  the  declared  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations,  or  that 
nonratiflcation,  In  fact,  imdermlnes  one 
qf  the  primary  reasons  why  the  U  JI.  was 
formed.  Ail  100  Senators  know  that. 

Nor  do  I  have  to  enlighten  the  Senate 
that  its  refusal  to  ratify  these  treaties 
makes  mockeries  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  Sen- 
ators know  that  too. 

The  question  I  ask  today  is  not  whether 
these  apparent  contradictions  will  lead 
some  people  to  mlsimderstiuid  the  true 
Intentions  of  this  Nation  In  world  af- 
fairs; but  whether.  In  fact,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  In  International  af- 
fairs has  not  drastically  changed  without 
our  ever  admitting  It. 
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II  r.  President.  60  new  nations  have 
Join  id  tbe  orU^nal  United  Nations.  I  do 
noi  Mnk  it  is  farfetched  to  suggest  that 
the  'cloctance  of  most  of  tbe  nations  to 
f  oUc  w  our  leadership  Is  related  to  posi- 
tion !  we  take  on  questions  like  human 
rights.  _    ^ 

N  tw  nations  to  the  U2J.  are  almost 
alwi  .ys  new  nations  to  the  world.  There 
is  i  unmdl,  the  Congos,  Dahomey,  Qa- 
bOQ  CHiana,  Ivory  Co€tst.  Kenya,  Ma- 
lawi,  Mali,  the  Maldive  Islands,  Niger, 
Nlgiria,  Brwanda,  Tanzania,  and  Zam- 
bia, to  name  a  few.  How  many  Senators 
know  where  these  countries  are? 

II  is  time  we  begin  to  examine  in  ear- 
nes  .  QUI  position  in  relation  to  these  new 
n»t  ODs  otf  tbe  world.  Are  they  willing  to 
foUvw  us?  What  social  example  do  we 
set  for  them?  These  are  questions  we 
moi  t  begin  to  ask  ourselves,  for  they  are 
the  same  questions  that  the  developing 
nat  ons  are  asking. 

1  [r.  President,  let  xis  act  to  insure  that 
the  United  States  does  not  become  a  lost 
lea(  er  in  human  rights.  Let  us  ratify  the 
hui  1801  rights  covenants  now. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  VOICES  OP 
CONSCIENCE? 

ikr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  sltu- 
atlnn  obviously  exists  in  Yemen  about 
wh  ch  I  cannot  keep  silent  any  longer. 
Mc  it  recently  a  team  of  doctors,  sent  by 
the  International  Red  Cross,  has  testi- 
fle<  to  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
err  ment  of  Mr.  Nasser  is  using  poison 
ga^lndlscriminately  in  Yemen. 

ly  all  accounts,  the  Egyptian  Air 
Potce,  after  proving  its  courage  and  abil- 
ity in  the  late  war  with  Israel,  has  now 
tu]  ned  its  wrath  upon  the  primitive,  de- 
feiseless  citizens  of  the  villages  of 
Ye  nen. 

'  lie  poison  gas  agents,  Mr.  President, 
ha  re  been  proven  to  be  of  Soviet  origin. 
Tfc  is  Is  ironic  as  well  as  sad.  The  Soviet 
Ui  Ion.  whose  citizens  were  themselves 
Tic  Umized  and  slaughtered  by  the  mil- 
Uo  IS  by  the  Nazis,  now  turns  around  and 
sm  tpUes  the  poison  gas  with  which  Nas- 
aei  wipes  out  Yemeni  villages.  I  wonder 
wt  at  the  20  mUlion  Soviet  citizens  killed 
byjuie  Nazis  would  say  to  that? 

,  seems  that  the  mighty  Egyptian  Air 
Fotce  is  bombing  these  villages  Indls- 
crj  minately.  It  also  is  evident  from  all 
re]  lorts  that  no  warning  is  given. 

,  in  article  published  recently  in  the 
tk  w  York  Times,  which  has  already  been 
\  pljkced  in  the  Congrkssional  Rxcord, 
gl^  es  a  point-by-polnt  nmdown  of  the 
in  'estlgatlons  made  by  the  team  of  In- 
tej  national  Red  Cross  physicians.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
ar  li  damning. 

!iow  that  the  point  has  been  estab- 
Usied.  I  cast  about  me  in  wonder  be- 
caise  I  hear  no  Internationa^  voice  of 
pr  >test  against  what  must  be  called  an 
akiolutely  heinous  crime  against  the 
m  «t  innocent  of  people. 

[t  would,  of  course,  be  useless  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  Nasser's  sense  of  Justice  or  fair 
pi  \j,  slnoe  he  possesses  neither,  does  not 
UI  derstand  the  former,  and  Is  Incapable 
of  exercising  tbe  latter. 

[t  would  be  a  fiirther  exercise  in  futil- 
It]   to  ask  Nasser  to  turn  to  the  reform 


of  his  society  and  uplifting  of  his  own 
people.  He  is  unwilling  to  do  the  former 
and  does  not  even  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  latter. 

Therefore,  those  who  seek  some  sort 
of  recourse  must  turn  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  have  so  far  listened  In  vain  for 
the  voice  of  U  Thant  speaking  out 
against  this  violation  of  international 
law  and  himian  decency. 

Surely,  if  Mr.  Thant  has  the  concern 
for  justice  that  he  has  evinced  In  the 
past,  he  will  use  his  forum  at  the  United 
Nations  to  speak  out  against  this  horror. 
If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  recover  from 
its  recent  setbacks  and  remain  a,  voice  for 
justice  in  the  world,  now  is  the  time  for 
it  to  speak  out.  The  evil  is  obvious,  out- 
rageous and  backed  up  by  solid  evidence. 
Not  to  act  would  be  a  negation  of  all 
the  United  Nations  is  supposed  to  stand 
for.  Not  to  act  would  be  a  negation  of  the 
beliefs  Mr.  Thant  professes  to  hold  to. 
Not  to  act  would  be  abandoning  these 
poor  tribesmen  to  the  barbarities  of  mod- 
em science.  It  would  be  as  great  a  crime 
of  omission  as  was  committed  when 
Mussolini  attacked  Ethiopia. 

People  Hfep  Mr.  Nasser  wUl  continue  to 
seek  out  weaker  nations  and  conquer 
them  if  they  are  not  brought  up  short 
by  the  force  of  international  opinion. 

If  the  United  Nations  does  not  speak 
out  now,  what  meaning  will  all  the  inter- 
national shoutings  of  recent  weeks 
mean?  If  Nasser  and  his  cohorts  were 
accorded  a  respectful  hearing  and  sym- 
pathy, shall  not  the  tribesmen  of  Yemen 
receive  the  same? 

I  also  wish  to  ask  why  other  voices  have 
not  been  raised  against  this  shocking 
series  of  atrocities  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment? 

There  are  certain  fruits  of  man's  mind 
that  are  genies  the  world  does  not  dare 
release  from  its  international  bottle. 
Chemical,  bacteriological,  and  radiologi- 
cal warfare  are  the  deadliest  genies  in 
mankind's  bottle.  Woe  unto  that  desper- 
ate or  deranged  leader  who  uncorks  it. 
The  awful  hiunan  suffering  he  causes  can 
be  matched  only  by  the  burden  of  guilt 
he  and  his  nation  must  carry. 

I  call  upon  the  United  Nations,  the 
State  Department,  and  those  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  to  speak  out,  swift- 
ly and  forthrightly,  against  this  awful 
barbarity. 
We  dare  not  let  this  continue. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  what  President 
Lincoln  said: 

To  sit  In  silence  when  we  should  protest 
makes  corwards  out  of  men. 

This  statement  is  as  true  and  apropos 
now  as  It  was  then.  The  warning  is  plain. 
Let  us  waste  no  more  time.  Let  us  cease 
toleration  of  these  acts  forthwith. 


THE  TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL  IS  A 
GREAT  STEP  FORWARD  IN  PRO- 
TECTING THE  CONSUMER,  BUT  IT 
CAN  BE  FURTHER  IMPROVED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consimier  Affairs  is  holding 
hearings  ou  the  important  truth- in-lend- 
ing bill,  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July 
11.  This  is  welcome  news,  and  we  may 


hope  that  the  version  reported  to  the 
other  body  will  be  stronger  than  S.  5. 
The  Senate  bill  was  an  Initial  victory 
for  the  consumer  and  a  taibute  to  those 
who  long  have  championed  truth  in  lend- 
ing, men  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  PROxMrax]  and  our 
distinguished  former  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, Senator  Douglas,  and  women  like 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mrs.  Neuberger.  But  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  can  be  strengthened. 

Now  we  have  another  consumer  cham- 
pion at  work  as  the  Representative  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  seeks  to  im- 
prove this  proposed  legislation. 

We  know  that  no  bill  is  perfect.  When 
S.  5  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  point- 
ed out  areas  that  I  felt  could  be 
strengthened,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
revolving  credit  charges.  The  Senate  bill 
does  not  require  all  revolving  credit  plans 
to  disclose  the  annual  percentage  rate  at 
the  time  the  account  was  opened  and 
on  the  periodic  monthly  statement.  If  we 
are  to  have  truth  in  lending,  all  credit 
charges  should  be  computed.  To  do  this  is 
not  easy,  and  it  would  place  a  burden  on 
the  stores;  yet  I  am  hopeful  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
earned  our  applause  for  looking  into 
this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  a  news  story  entitled  "Congress 
Expected  To  Approve  This  Year  a  Truth- 
in-Lending  Measure  To  Protect  U.S.  Con- 
sumers," written  by  Reporter  Nan  Rob- 
ertson, and  published  hi  the  New  York 
Times.  Sunday,  August  13.  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNGKESS  Expected  To  Approve  This  Yk/ib  a 
Truth-in-Lending  Measuhe  To  Protect 
U.S.  Consitmers 

Washington,  August  12.— "There  Is  a  price 
for  money  as  there  Is  lor  a  coffee  pot.  If  we 
force  lenders  to  say  what  they  are  really 
charging  for  money,  we  hope  consumers  will 
go  out  and  comparison  shop." 

So  says  Ijconor  K.  Sullivan.  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  whose  House  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee began  hearings  this  week  on  a 
tough  "truth-ln-lendlng"   bill. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  a  House  commit- 
tee has  ever  considered  a  credit  disclosure 
bill,  aimed  at  protecting  consumers  from 
their  own  Ignorance  and  helping  them  shop 
for  the  best  bargains  In  credit. 

It  now  seems  likely  that  Congress  will 
enact  a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  this  year.  Last 
month,  after  a  seven-year  stalemate,  the 
Senate  passed  such  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 
The  landmark  legislation  would  apply  trill 
disclosure  to  $30-biUlon  In  automobile  sales; 
»20-bimoii  In  personal  loans;  $19-bllllon  In 
big  credit  piirchases  such  as  television  sets, 
refrigerators  and  furniture;  second  mortgage 
loans,  and  some  other  credit  payments. 

TOTAL   COST   IS   KET 

Sellers  would  be  required  to  reveal  total 
coets,  both  In  terms  of  annual  Interest  rates 
and  dollar  amounts,  of  installment  buying. 

An  Important  compromise  In  the  Senate- 
passed  version  concerned  revolving  charge 
accounts.  It  permits  department  stores  who 
offer  such  accounts  to  continue  giving  their 
customers  only  the  monthly  percentage  cost 
of  their  credit,  which  Is  usually  1^  per  cent 
on  the  unpaid  balance. 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  blU  would  restore  the 
original  provision,  requiring  retailers  to  in- 
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form  their  ctistomers  of  the  true  yearly  rate 
of  interest  they  pay. 

Revolving  credit  Is  the  fastest  growing 
kind  of  consumer  credit;  there  Is  now  $5- 
billlon  of  such  debt  outstanding  In  the 
United  States.  Ordinary  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts  require   a   minimttm   monthly   pay 


Democrats,  and  one  Is  a  Republican — Repre- 
sentativ*  Seymour  Halpem  of  Queens.  Tbe 
subcommittee  has  12  members. 

A  meaaure  identical  to  the  Senate  blU  was 
introduced  Into  tbe  House  by  Representative 
William  B.  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  full  committee.  He  has 


ment  although  new  purchases  may  be  added     seven  co-sponsors,  four  of  them  on  the  sub 


before  the  old  balance  is  paid  off. 

The  retailers  argue  that  It  Is  too  difficult 
to  compute  the  Interest  rate  on  an  annual 
basis.  Administration  witnesses  disputed  this 
stand  before  Mrs.  Sullivan's  subcommittee 
this  week,  and  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  who  was  truth-ln-lendlng's 
stanchest  champion  in  Congress,  called  it 
"nonsense." 

Spokesmen  for  the  merchants  took  com- 
plicated charts  and  tables  to  the  House  hear- 
ings to  prove  that  stating  a  yearly  interest 
rate  would  be  Inaccurate,  would  overstate 
the  "true"  rate  and  be  unfair  to  the  stores 
and  misleading  to  customers. 

In  effect,  they  argued  that  to  compute  the 
"true"  annual  rate  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  the  exact  average  daily  balance  In  the 
account.  Since  the  average  dally  balance 
depends  upon  the  timing  of  purchases  and 
payments,  the  "true"  rate  cannot  be  dis- 
closed in  advance. 

A  staff  white  paper  written  before  the 
Senate  committee  expunged  the  original  re- 
volving credit  clause  answered: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  compli- 
cated arithmetic  to  prove  the  validity  [of  a 
stated  annual  interest  rate].  Common  sense 
says  that  a  yearly  rate  is  12  times  a  monthly 
rate.  The  only  arithmetic  involved  Is  12  x  I'/i 
equal  18  per  cent." 

None  of  the  Congressional  experts  seems 
to  know  yet  whether  full  annual  disclosure 
would  produce  an  interest-rate  war,  as  In- 
tense competition  for  custcasiers  produces 
price  wars  among  stores.  Massachusetts  re- 
cently passed  a  truth-ln-lendlng  law  Incor- 
porating full  disclosure  of  revolving  credit 
rates.  It  appears  to  be  working  well,  but  ob- 
servers say  that  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
rates  will  be  forced  down. 

EXTRA    PROVISIONS 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  has  four  major  extra 
provisions  that  the  Administration  refuses  to 
support  until  they  are  studied  further.  They 
are: 

An  annual  18  per  cent  ceiling  on  all  credit 
transactions  in  the  United  States. 

A  ban  on  garnishment,  which  permits 
collecting  agencies  to  assess  what  Is  owed 
them  from  a  person's  wages  ttirough  agree- 
ment with  employers. 

Regulation  of  exchange  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities — most  of  which  are  not 
covered  by  any  laws — In  the  same  way  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  regu- 
lates the  sale  of  stocks.  Mrs.  Sullivan  believes 
that  commodity  exchange  prices  directly  af- 
fect the  cost  of  food  In  supermarkets. 

Power  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  set 
limits  on  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 
if  the  President  declares  that  a  national 
emergency  exists.  The  board  had  such  powers 
in  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  War. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  says  that  her  bill  "is  a  very 
far-reaching  measure  with  admittedly  high- 
ly controversial  features." 

Some  say  that  If  she  insists  on  sticking 
with  the  four  most  controversial  provisions, 
she  will  delay  or  kill  truth-ln-lendlng.  Others 
insist  that  she  Is  working  from  strength — 
that  her  bill  Is  so  much  tougher  than  the 
Senate's  that  she  will  have  more  room  In 
which  to  bargain. 


committee.  Two  other  bills  similar  to  his 
have   also   been   Introduced. 

One  companion  measure  is  sponsored  by 
Representative  Robert  G.  Stephens  Jr.  of 
Georgia,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  is  to  take  a  stand  In  fav<» 
of  the  more  conciliatory  Senate  legislation. 
The  ban  on  wage  garnishment  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  favorite  Issues.  Those  who  op- 
pose such  a  ban  say  that  it  would  dry  up 
credit,  since  the  creditor  would  lose  an  im- 
portant weapon  in  getting  his  money  back. 
Some  states,  such  as  California,  have  harsh 
garnishment  laws.  Others,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  prohibited  all  garnishment  for 
many  years.  Still  others  do  not  permit  gar- 
nishment of  the  wages  of  low-income  earners 
but  may  allow  It  In  the  case  of  a  "credit"  who 
Is  earning  a  sizable  Income  but  ignoring  his 
debts. 

To  those  who  say  that  outlawing  wage 
garnishment  will  dry  up  credit,  the  exposing 
fCHTCes  cite  a  survey  cwiducted.  by  the  Ameri- 
can Credit  Biureau.  It  shows  that  the  ratio 
of  installment  credit  to  total  retail  sales  Is 
the  same  in  those  states  that  have  stiff  gar- 
nishment laws  as  it  is  in  those  that  prohibit 
such  laws. 

A  truth-m-lendlng  bill  was  able  to  get 
through  the  Senate  this  year  for  several  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  would  also  Influence  the 
House. 

First,  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  changed.  A.  Willis  Robertson  of, 
Virginia,  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  Maurine 
B.  Neuberger  of  Oregon  all  left.  Taking  their 
places  were  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois,  Gd- 
wftrd  W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  Gale  W. 
McGee  of  Wyoming  and  WiUlam  B.  Spong 
of  Virginia. 

"It  replaced  two  die-hard  liberals  and  two 
die-hard  conservatives  with  four  moderate 
types,"  a  staff  member  said.  "Further,  there 
was  great  personal  antagonism  between  Rob- 
ertson, who  was  bead  of  the  full  committee, 
and  Douglas  who  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  InsUtutions." 

John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  both  liberals, 
are  now  chairmen  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee, respectively. 

The  same  source  considered  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as  an  even 
more  liberal  group. 

Second,  consumer  legislation  such  as  auto 
safety,  cigarette  labeling  and  truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  has  already  passed  Congress,  and  the 
idea  is  gaining  mcmientum. 

Third,  consumer  measures  are  increasingly 
attractive  to  Congress  because  they  do  not 
drain  the  Federal  till.  Truth-in-lending  also 
seems  particularly  popular  with  constit- 
uents, according  to  recent  polls.  The  Senate 
staffer  said: 

"On  an  out-and-out  consumer  Issue,  you 
can't  be  Eigalnst  the  housewife  not  know- 
ing the  truth  about  interest  rates." 


CUT  SPENDING  BEFORE  IMPOSING  A 
SURCHARGE  ON  PERSONAL  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  must  still  be  negotiated     ident.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  enact 
through  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee     a  10  percent  surcharge  on  Federal  In- 
and  the  full  House  Banking  and  Cvurency     (.Qme  taxes. 


Committee  and  then  face  floor  debate,  and 
finally,  a  conference  committee  with  the 
Senators. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  has  five  subcommittee   co- 
sponsors  for  her  legislation.  Four  of  them  are 


Before  we  vote  to  Impose  such  a  tax 
on  individual  taxpayers,  I  believe  that  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  of  dubious 
value  should  be  cut  back. 


This  Is  not  to  say  that  by  so  doing,  the 
expected  deficit  of  some  $38  billion  can 
be  entirely  overcome.  But,  at  least,  a  good 
start  can  be  made  to  that  end. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I  think  could  stand  some 
significant  reductions. 

The  Government  is  asking  for  more 
than  $4.8  billion  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  ac- 
tivities In  the  cc«ning  fiscal  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  cuts  In  some  areas  of  this 
agency  would  be  very  appropriate.  These 
requests  include  funds  for  Project  Apollo, 
our  majined  lunar  mission,  as  well  as 
various  unmanned  shots.  In  my  judg- 
ment, our  problems  here  on  earth  are  a 
good  deal  more  pressing  than  those  on 
the  moon  at  this  time. 

Our  Government  has  also  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  more  than  $3  billion 
for  foreign  aid.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
instances  In  which  our  country  should 
assist  other  nations.  I  think  It  Is  in  our 
country's  own  best  Interests,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  national  security,  to  as- 
sist certain  nations,  but  In  the  past  I  do 
believe  that  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
just  been  entirely  too  extensive.  I  think 
we  have  spread  moneys  promisciiously  all 
over  the  world  and,  in  many  Instances, 
the  recipient  countries  have  not  only 
been  unthankful  for  the  help  that  they 
have  gotten  from  the  United  States,  they 
have  also  appeared  to  expect  aid  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Some  have  even  de- 
manded aid  of  us. 

Too  often  they  turn  right  around  and 
kick  Uncle  Sam  right  In  the  teeth.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  foreign  aid  program  could 
be  drastically  reduced  without,  at  the 
same  time,  jeopardizing  our  own  long- 
term  security  Interests. 

Another  area  In  which  budgetary  cuts 
could  and  should  be  made  Is  In  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  Now,  I  am  not 
against  programs  that  effectively  work 
to  alleviate  or  eliminate  poverty.  I  want 
to  alleviate  poverty  as  much  as  does 
anyone  else.  But  I  do  insist  that  these 
so-called  poverty  programs  should  be 
well-planned  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered, and  they  should  actually  assist  the 
people  who  are  in  need.  There  have  been, 
of  course,  some  notable  successes  In  the 
poverty  war.  For  example,  I  am  told  that 
Project  Headstart  for  young  school 
children  is  a  program  which  has  seemed 
to  be  worthy. 

Another  meritorious  program  has  been 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  a 
third  reportedly  very  meritorious  pro- 
gram Is  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram, but  there  have  been  a  nuAber  of 
other  programs  in  the  antipoverty  setup 
which  appear  to  be  of  more  dubious 
value;  programs  the  only  notoriety  of 
which,  it  seems,  has  been  the  front-page 
unfavorable  type. 

In  this  category  I  would  place  the 
Job  Corps,  which  has  been  plagued  with 
disciplinary  problems,  extreme  high  costs 
and  a  high  dropout  rate.  Now,  of  course, 
here  and  there  I  think,  the  Job  Corps 
has  possibly  been  doing  very  well.  More- 
over, there  are  the  various  community 
action  programs  which,  In  certain  large 
cities  throughout  the  country,  have  re- 
sulted in  agitation.  Poverty  employees 
have  gone  out  into  the  community,  as 
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the;  have  here  In  Washington,  and  In- 
cite 1  the  poor  to  demonstrate  against  the 
pollie  department  or  to  demonstrate 
aga  Dst  the  welfare  department  or 
aga  lut  public  officials.  They  have  In- 
cite 1  and  agitated  and,  in  this  way,  they 
hav)  probably  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral atmoq;>here  of  rebellion  that  we  have 
expsrleneed  during  the  past  simmier. 
The  a.  too,  there  are  the  VISTA  workers. 
I  d(  not  Indict  all  VISTA  workers,  but 
mu<  h  of  the  correspondence  that  has 
con  e  from  my  people  in  West  Virginia 
has  been  very  critical  of  the  VISTA 
wor  ters.  These  VISTA  workers  come  In 
fror  i  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
do  1  kot  know  the  problems  of  West  Vir- 
gin] ft.  th^  do  not  know  West  Virginia 
peoj  tie  and,  in  all  too  many  instances, 
basi  d  on  my  correspondence,  some  of 
the  VISTA  members  have  Just  created 
pro]  ilems  rather  than  solved  problems. 
Ant  they  have  helped  to  stb'  up  trouble. 

S  >.  these  are  some  of  the  programs 
thai  should  be  cut  back,  I  think.  And 
theJi.  finally.  In  the  wake  of  the  recent 
riot  I  in  Detroit  and  Newark  and  other 
cltl«  8,  wild  spending  schemes  to  alleviate 
the  problems  of  the  cities  have  been  put 
fort  1  sJmost  daily  in  the  Congress  and 
Ifj  \  he  administration.  It  is  obvious  that 
son  ething  has  to  be  done  about  the  cru- 
cial problems  which  now  face  our  major 
citli  s,  but  so  many  of  these  far  out  pro- 
graos  which  have  recently  budded  and 
bloc  Bomed  seem  to  lack  the  sound  plan- 
nln  t  which  Is  so  necessary  if  long-range, 
effe:tlve  and  feasible  solutions  are  to 
resilt. 

Itforeover,  I  am  afraid  that  this  tax 
If  enacted,  could  result  in  a 
deterrent  to  the  economy,  the  final  up- 
being  a  decrease,  rather  than  an 
in  Federal  revenues.  The  in- 
dividual taxpayers  in  the  business  com- 
muplty,  and  especially  the  small  busi- 
es, are  already  heavily  taxed,  emd  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  run  the  risk 

4aaklng  their  burden  heavier,  without 
;  east  first  exercising  some  reasonable 
In  Federal  spending. 

dntil  our  Government  shows  a  firm 
det  'rmlnation  to  tighten  its  belt  in  such 
are  IS  as  I  have  just  enumerated — and 
there  are  others — I  shall  be  very  reluc- 
to  vote  to  place  an  additional  tax 
bmjden  upon  the  personal  income  of  the 
An  erlcan  taxpayer. 


proxwal, 
det  1 
sho; 
Inc:  ease. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
FILM  INSTITUTE 

ikr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  most  im- 
poi  tant  announcement,  on  June  5,  by  the 
Na  lonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  of  the 
est  ibUshment  of  the  American  FUm  In- 
stil ate  was  not,  I  believe,  duly  noted  by 
thl  I  Chamber. 

'  "he  United  States,  which  has  lead  the 
wa  r  In  cinematic  progress,  especially  in 
its  commercial  aspects,  is  the  one  major 
fllr  i-producing  coimtry  which  does  not 
ha  'e  a  naticmal  body  specifically  orga- 
nl!  Ed  to  preserve,  study,  and  nurture  the 
mc  Uon  picture. 

'  lie  genius  of  the  American  film  indus- 
try has  been  the  ability  to  take  native 
tal  int  and  join  therewith  individual  ex- 
pei  tlse  ttom  other  nations  and  produce 

( listlnct  American  art  form.  One  ex- 


ample of  this  is  the  "American  Western," 
which  is  now  being  shot  in  many  nations, 
especially  in  Italy  and  Japan.  The  In- 
stitute, in  addition  to  preserving  the  work 
of  the  past,  will  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  techniques  of  making  films. 

Other  nations  have  recognized  the 
value  of  the  movie  as  an  art  form.  De- 
positories of  matrices  have  been  estab- 
lished and  representative  films  have  been 
shown  at  festivals.  Unfortunately,  in  this 
country  this  type  of  recognition  has  only 
come  from  private  sources  such  as 
museiuns  and  film  clubs.  In  the  past  few 
years  the  commercial  movie  festival, 
showing  specific  cycles  or  types  of  films, 
has  become  an  almost  weekly  event  in 
some  cities.  Indeed,  the  new  popularity  of 
Humphrey  Bogart  is  probably  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  this  type  of  activity. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its 
chairman,  Roger  L.  Stevens,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Rim  In- 
stitute. On  June  5,  Mr.  Gregory  Peck, 
of  California,  acting  chairman  of  the 
board,  American  Film  Institute,  joined 
with  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  announcement 
of  the  establishment  of  the  institute. 
Mr.  Peck,  incidentally,  is  not  only  a 
fine  and  noted  actor  in  his  own  right, 
but  also  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  public 
service  and  has  given  himself  greatly 
to  the  betterment  of  the  public  weal. 
The  institute  is  to  be  a  nonprofit,  non- 
government organization  with  admin- 
istrative headquarters  in  Washington. 
George  Stevens.  Jr.,  the  excellent  film 
producer,  for  several  years  has  been 
heading  up  the  film  division  of  the 
USIA,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  institute,  which  will  be  guided  by  a 
22-member  board.  Knowing  and  admir- 
ing each  of  these  men — Roger  Stevens, 
Gregory  Peck,  and  George  Stevens — sis 
I  do,  I  am  sure  this  venture  is  going  to 
be  a  most  successful  and  fruitful  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ini- 
tial funding  for  the  institute  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  farsighted  matching  grant 
provision  contained  in  Public  Law  89- 
209,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities.  This  feature 
allows  the  matching  of  Federal  funds 
with  private  contributions  on  a  50-50 
basis.  In  this  instance  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  matched  the 
$1.3  million  donated  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. In  addition,  $1.3  milUon  will  be  con- 
tributed over  a  3 -year  period  from  the 
member  companies  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association. 

The  establishment  of  the  American 
Film  Institute  is,  I  believe,  a  great  step 
In  recognizing  a  truly  American  art 
form.  My  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  oth- 
ers, as  is  demonstrated  by  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Wasliington  Post,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  6,   1967) 

Unitkd  States  Has  Film  Institute 

(By  Richard  Coe) 

Establishment  of  the  long-promised  Amer- 
ican Film  Institute  was  announced  yesterday 


by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts. 

Gregory  Peck,  acting  chairman  of  the  new 
institute  and  bead  of  the  advisory  council 
which  created  it,  confirmed  that  George 
Stevens  Jr.,  for  the  past  five  years  head  of 
USIA's  motion  picture  division,  wUl  be  di- 
rector and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

A  private,  non-profit  corporation,  the  AFX 
will  have  its  headquarters  In  Washington, 
with  services  eventually  to  be  established 
m  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities. 

Activities  of  the  Institute  InltlaUy  will 
stress  five  areas: 

1)  Filmmaker  training  in  one  or  more 
established  centers  of  &,dvanced  filn-  study 
for  graduates  In  filmmaking  to  pursue  such 
careers; 

2 )  FUm  education  for  students  and  teach- 
ers In  film  as  an  art  form; 

3)  C^lm  production  outside  the  existing 
commercial  and  financial  structure; 

4)  Preservation  and  cataloguing  of  films 
coordinating  existing  regional,  private  and 
museum  collections  and  not,  at  this  time, 
any  new  archive; 

5)  Publication  of  research  and  activities 
concerning  the  four  major  categories  above. 

Such  an  admittedly  skeletal  outline  merely 
suggests  areas  into  which  the  Institute  will 
first  venture.  Taking  on  his  new  Job,  35- 
year-old  Stevens,  unrelated  to  Roger  L., 
remarked:  "Why  do  It?  Because  It  Isn't 
there." 

Because  the  organization  represents  a 
revolutionary  step  for  American  film,  the 
months  before  Its  actual  establishment 
brought  flurries  of  criticism  even  before  Its 
alms  or  board  of  trustees  were  announced. 

"It's  the  first  time  in  my  25  years  on  stage 
or  screen,"  chuckled  actor  Peck,  "that  I've 
seen  a  show  seriously  criticized  before  It 
opened — or  was  even  written." 

The  16-member  advisory  council,  ap- 
pointed after  President  Johnson  signed  the 
enabling  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  on  Sept. 
29.  1965,  investigated  potential  needs  and 
finally  retained  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute to  define  functions  of  the  proposed  or- 
ganization. Surveys  in  this  coimtry  and 
abroad  led  to  what  Peck  believes  to  be  "the 
most  comprehensive  study  even  undertaken 
in  the  field." 

The  Board  will  consist  of  22  members,  14 
of  whom  were  on  the  initial  advisory  council. 
These  14  are:  actress  Elizabeth  Ashley;  Sher- 
rlll  Corwln,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Theater  Owners;  the  Rev.  John 
Culkln,  S.J.,  director  of  Pordham  Univer- 
sity's Center  of  Communications;  documen- 
tary writer-director  Bruce  Herschensohn 
("Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Drums") ;  David 
Mallery,  director  of  studies  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools;  acting 
chairman  Peck;  architect  WllllEim  L.  Pereira; 
Arnold  Picker,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  Artists;  actor  Sidney  Poltler;  hls- 
torlan-fllm  critic  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.; 
George  Stevens  Jr.;  dlrector-writer-producer 
George  Seaton;  Jack  Valentl,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America; 
Richard  P.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployees. 

To  these,  eight  names  have  been  added: 
Charles  Benton,  educational  producer  and 
untu  recently  president  of  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  Films;  writer-director  Francis 
Ford  Coppola  ("You're  a  Big  Boy  Now"); 
Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  does  not  Join  the  board  until 
next  Jan.;  film  critic  Arthur  Knight  of  The 
Saturday  Review;  director-photographer 
Richard  Leacock,  whose  documentary  of  the 
Kennedy-Hxmiphrey  West  Virginia  primaries 
introduced  his  cine  verite  style;  Donald  H. 
McGannon,  president  of  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  Washington's  Channel 
5;   writer  Dan  Taradash,  whose  most  noted 
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screenplay  was  "Prom  Here  to  Eternity"; 
and  director  Pred  Zlnnemann  ("A  Bilan  for 
All  Seasons,"  "A  Nun's  Story."  "High  Noon") . 

[Prom  the  Brenlng  Star  (Washington,  D.C.), 
June  6,  1967] 
Fn.M  iNSTTTtrrB  Is  Now  a  Pact 
(By  Harry  Mac  Arthur) 
That   proposed   American   Film   Institute 
now  is  a  fact  rather  than  a  dream.  The  an- 
nouncement that  it  has  been  established  was 
made  yesterday  by  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chair- 
man of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Arts, 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Madison. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
George  Stevens  Jr.,  who  has  been  head  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency's  mo- 
tion picture  and  television  service,  woxild  be 
the  institute's  director  and  chief  executive 
ofBcer.  News  of  his  resignation  from  the  USIA 
post  was  made  public  yesterday  morning. 

The  choice,  already  baUed  by  President 
Johnson,  la  herewith  balled  here,  too.  The 
new  Institute's  first  director  has  grown  up 
with  movies  as  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
director  of  the  same  name.  He  did  a  note- 
worthy job  in  his  five  years  with  the  USIA, 
giving,  as  the  President  put  It,  "a  new  vision 
and  excellence  to  government  filmmaking." 

Stevens  (George  Jr.)  approaches  his  new 
job  with  zest  and  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  film.  A  graduating  high  school 
student,  he  pointed  out.  has  seen  500  motion 
pictures  and  spent  15,000  hoiu-s  watching 
television  against  10,800  hours  In  the  class- 
room. 

Gregory  Peck  also  was  present  for  the 
American  Film  Institute's  Inaugural  cere- 
monies. Acting  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  during  the  formative  stages,  he  out- 
lined the  Institute's  aims.  They  are: 

1 — To  recognize,  assist,  encourage  and 
promote  elements  of  progress  and  scholarship 
In  the  film  arts  and  humanities. 

2 — To  encourage  and  support  the  growth 
of  creative  activities  and  creative  talent  in 
film  In  a  climate  of  freedom  of  thought,  in- 
quiry, Inuigination  and  individual  initiative. 

3 — To  maintain,  develop,  disseminate  and 
coordinate  the  nation's  eirtistic  and  cultural 
resources  in  film. 

4 — To  foster  and  support  film,  film  scholar- 
ship and  teacher  training  for  film  study 
in  general  education. 

5 — To  encourage  and  promote  greater  pub- 
lic understanding,  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  film. 

6 — ^To  encourage  and  promote  Increased  op- 
portunities In  film  and  to  provide  or  support 
productions  and  projects  that  will  assist  and 
encourage  film  artists  to  achieve,  demon- 
strate and  maintain  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional excellence. 

7 — To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  to  support  the  publication  of  schol- 
arly works  pertaining  to  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  film  art. 

8 — To  Initiate  and  support  research  in  the 
history,  criticism,  theory  and  practice  of  film 
art  and  to  provide  or  support  other  relevant 
projects  including  surveys,  research  and  plan- 
ning in  film. 

9 — To  award  fellowships  and  grants  for 
training  and  work  shops  in  the  history,  criti- 
cism, theory  and  practice  of  film. 

George  Stevens  Jr.  clearly  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  He  does  begin,  however,  se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  that  the  film  Insti- 
tute comes  Into  being  on  a  firm  financial 
foundation. 

The  Initial  three-year  budget  has  been  set 
at  ^.2  mlUion,  of  which  (3.9  million  already 
Is  In  hand  or  commlttf.d.  The  bulk  of  this 
is  In  a  $2.6  million  grant  made  available  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

An  additional  (1.3  million  has  been  made 
available  by  the  seven  member  companies  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
(Columbia,  MGM,  Paramount,  20th  Century- 


Pox,  United.  Artists,  Universal  and  Warner 
Bros.). 

How  theM  leaders  In  movie -making  feel 
about  tbe  institute  Is  expreesed  by  Jack 
ValenU,  MPAA  president: 

"Tbe  member  companies  of  the  association 
believe  It  is  in  the  urgent  long  range  in- 
terest of  the  motion  picture  for  the  Institute 
to  be  bom.  It  is  important  to  mcourage  and 
train  talented  young  filmmakers,  upgrade 
and  aid  the  educational  work  In  film  being 
carried  out  by  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  bring  attention  on  impor- 
tant film  archival  work.  The  endurance  of 
excellence  In  motion  pictures  wlU  be  the 
prime  objective  of  the  American  Film  Insti- 
tute. In  this  aim,  the  entire  motion  picture 
Industry  is  eager  to  join." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1967] 
Agency  To  P*ress  Movies'  Artistry — Amer- 
ican  Film    Instititte   Formed    in    Wash- 
ington 

(By  Vincent  Canby) 

Washington,  June  5. — Tbe  American  Film 
Institute,  a  non-profit,  nongovernmental  cor- 
poration, has  beeif  formally  established  to 
preserve  and  develop  the  nation's  "artistic 
and  cultural  resources  in  film." 

George  Stevens  Jr.,  36-year-old  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency's  film 
division,  is  resigning  that  post  to  become 
director  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  will  be  guided  by  a  22- 
member  board  of  trustees. 

Formation  of  the  Institute,  which  will  have 
headquarters  in  Washington,  was  announced 
at  the  Madison  Hotel  here  today  at  a  press 
conference  held  by  George  Stevens,  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
the  Arts,  and  Gregory  Peck,  the  actor,  who  Is 
acting  chairman  of  the  Institute's  board  of 
trustees. 

other  such  grottps  lakger 

With  an  estimated  budget  of  (5.2-mllllon 
for  the  first  three  years,  the  American  Film 
Institute  comes  into  being  as  the  third-larg- 
est such  organization  In  the  world  In  terms 
of  money.  Its  Soviet  counterpart  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  between  (4-mlllion  and  $6- 
milllon,  and  the  Swedish  Film  Institute  an 
annual  budget  of  (225-mllUon. 

The  United  States,  where  motion  pictures 
had  their  birth.  Is  one  of  the  last  of  the  major 
producing  nations  to  establish  such  an  orga- 
nization. Britain,  Prance,  Italy  and  India 
have  them. 

As  outlined  by  Roger  Stevens,  the  Institute 
will  concentrate  on  the  following  areas: 

Filmmaker  training.  It  will  establish  one 
or  more  Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study,  to 
act  as  a  bridge  between  college  or  university 
study  and  a  fiJm-maklng  career. 

Film  education.  The  institute  will  explore 
ways  to  help  develop  and  Improve  the  study 
of  film  as  an  art  form  "with  Its  own  esthetics, 
history  and  techniques." 

Film  production.  The  Institute  will  make 
grants  to  young  filmmakers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  and  experimental  films, 
both  short  and  feature-length,  and  will  fi- 
nance the  production  of  such  films  at  its 
Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study. 

Film  archives.  The  Institute  will  work  to 
catalogue  and  preserve  old  films. 

The  institute  will  commission  publications 
of  film  news,  criticism  and  texttwoks. 

Of  the  institute's  initial  three-year  budget 
three-quarters  is  already  in  hand  or  firmly 
committed. 

COUNCIL    grant    is   LARGEST 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  in  the 
largest  single  grant  it  has  ever  made,  has 
given  the  institute  $1.3-mllllon.  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation of  America  have  each  pledged  them- 
selves to  grant  (1.3-mllllon,  leaving  $1.3- 
million  still  to  be  raised. 

George  Stevens  Jr.,  son  of  the  Hollyv/ood 
filmmaker  and  no  relation  to  Roger  Stevens. 


pointed  to  the  dominating  Infiuence  of  film 
today  and  said:  "We  cannot  be  casual  about 
the  training  of  the  people  who  create  thee* 
Images." 

PECK    RSPLIES  to   CSITlCa 

As  head  of  the  U.SJ.A.'s  film  division  for 
the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  and  distribution 
around  the  world  of  600  documentaries  and 
newsreels  annually.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
U.S.I.A  began  an  "internship"  program  to 
train  young  filmmakers.  A  number  of  their 
films,  notably  the  documentary  feature  on 
President  Kennedy,  "Years  of  Lightning; 
Day  of  Drums,"  have  been  weU  received. 

Taking  notice  of  criticism  that  the  present 
board  seems  to  be  weighted  in  favor  of  the 
Hollywood  motion-picture  establishment,  Mr. 
Peck  noted : 

"I  have  been  In  the  theater  and  films  for 
25  years,  and  this  is  the  first  production  in 
which  I  appeared  that  was  reviewed  before 
it  opened.." 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNLNQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
'further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislattvk  Clzrk.  S.  1872,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  take  particular  pleasure  in  present- 
ing a  $2.7  billion  foreign  aid  bill  to  the 
Senate  only  2  weeks  after  the  American 
people  have  been  told  by  the  President 
that  tliey  must  pay  a  10-percent  war  tax. 
But  I  do  take  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
from  the  changes  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  will  bring  about  substantial 
and  much-needed  improvements  In  for- 
eign aid  policy,  and  will  help  restore 
the  Senate's  proper  role  in  tiie  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  committee 
has  tried  to  bring  about  an  overhaul  of 
the  aid  program,  with  few  practical  re- 
sults. Only  2  years  ago,  the  Senate 
voted  to  terminate  the  entire  foreign  aid 
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prigram  and  to  start  from  scratch  In 
derelc^lnc  a  new  one.  Unfortunately, 
thit  effort  to  get  a  clean  sweep  failed 
be  »use  of  adamant  opposition  from  the 
H(  use  conferees.  Last  year  the  commlt- 
te !,  backed  by  the  Senate,  made  a  nimi- 
be  ■  of  recommendations  for  major  revl- 
8l(  ns  In  foreign  aid;  for  foreign  aid  to 
beir  a  share  of  the  burden  for  paying 
fo: '  the  Vietnam  war;  for  strict  limits  on 
ths  number  of  coimtrles  to  receive  aid; 
fo'  channeling  more  of  our  assistance 
th  -ough  the  international  lending  Instl- 
tu  Ions;  and  for  tightening  up  on  the 
mi  Utary  aid  and  sales  program. 

[  shall  not  take  up  the  Senate's  time 

describing  the  provisions  of  this  bill 

detail.  The  report  explains  what  the 

brandti   proposed,    what   the 

did,  and  why  it  did  it.  But  I 

w«nt  to  dlscxiss  briefly  four  major 

which  merit  the  Senate's  atten- 

tidn. 

First,  the  question  of  amounts.  This 
bU  [  authorizes  a  total  foreign  aid  pro- 
grim  of  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  1968,  a 
re  luction  of  $585  million,  or  18  percent, 
fri  m  the  appropriation  request.  It  com- 
pares  with  an  appropriation  of  $2.9  bil- 
llo  1  for  fiscal  1967.  In  its  report  on  the 
su  >plemental  economic  aid  bill  for  Viet- 
ns  m  in  March  1966 — a  year  and  a  half 
ag) — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
ti(  Ds  laid  down  this  guideline  for  future 
f  o  eign  aid  requests : 

]  "orelgn  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
wlien  it  oomea  to  apportloolng  the  war's  fl- 
na  idal  coets  among  Federal  activities.  Belt 
tig  itenlng  because  of  the  war  must  not  be 
r«i  tzlcted  to  domestic  programs  but  should 
isit.  lude  our  foreign  aid  programs  as  well. 
An  erlcan  citizens  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  accept  reductions  In  programs  which  af- 
fec  b  their  dally  lives,  see  their  taxes  Increased 
an  1  war  ooets  spiral,  while  the  foreign  aid 
pr  ignun  escapes  unaffected  and  undl- 
mlolshed.  (S.  Kept.  1060.  S9th  Cong..  2d 
8e  a.,  p.  9.) 

[Ws  admonition  was  Ignored  by  the 
executive  branch  in  presenting  the  aid 
program  for  fiscal  1967 — tind  it  was  ig- 
agaln  this  year.  Foreign  aid  was 
be  carried  on  as  usual  in  both  years, 
refused  to  accept  this  attitude 
year,  and  the  committee  has  pro- 
reductions  which  will  insure  that 
aid  program  does  not  escape  Its  fair 
of  the  war  burden  this  year, 
tlie  war  is  now  costing  at  least  $25 
billion  annually — of  course,  it  is  prob- 
far  greater  than  that,  although  we 
no  way  of  calcxilating  it — with  the 
mounting  dally.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  a  deficit  that  could  be  twice 
as  large  as  any  since  World  War  n.  Tax- 
pa  ^ers  are  told  they  must  pay  10  percent 
m(  re  in  taxes.  The  Nation's  balance-of- 
pa  ^ments  problem  worsens  and  the  dol- 
lai  's  position  grows  more  perilous.  All 
th  s  while  some  of  our  cities  are  in  vir- 
tu d  revolution  because  of  neglect  and 
do  nestle  unrest  becomes  more  acute. 

ifembers  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Cc  tnmlttee,  like  aU  Senators,  have  a  re- 
sp  >nslblllty  for  the  setting  of  national 
pr  orltles  through  their  votes  on  authori- 
za  ion  and  appropriation  bills.  Under  our 
sy  item.  Congress'  decisions  on  the  for- 
eltn  aid  authorization  bill  before  the 
Se  3ate  and  other  measures  to  allocate 
th  !  Federal  Government's  resources  con- 
st! bute  collectively  a  listing  of  national 
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priorities.  There  Is  something  wrong 
with  a  system  of  priorities  that  proposes 
to  continue  foreign  aid  as  usual  imder 
the  circumstances  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day. 

There  is  an  obligation  on  the  richest, 
most  powerful  Nation  to  help  narrow  the 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  of  this  world.  But  this  obligation 
does  not  take  precedence  over  the  needs 
of  our  own  citizens.  It  is  more  important, 
in  my  view,  to  build  hope  out  of  despair 
for  the  ghetto  dwellers  In  Detroit,  New- 
ark, and  Harlem  than  it  is  to  try  to  re- 
make the  societies  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  may  be  able  to  pkactfy  every  village  In 
Vietnam,  over  a  period  of  years — 

Mayor  Cavanagh  said  following  the 
Detroit  riots — 

but  what  good  does  it  do  if  we  can't  pacify 
the  American  cities. 

America  will  be  a  greater  Influence  In 
creating  a  peaceful  world  if  it  does  the 
things  at  home  necessary  to  live  up  to  its 
democratic  Ideals  than  it  will  ever  be  by 
telling  the  developing  nations,  like  one 
would  tell  children:  "Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
do."  By  cutting  the  budget  request  for 
foreign  aid  by  18  percent,  the  committee 
has  taken  a  modest  step  toward  putting 
our  national  priorities  in  better  order. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  concerns  the  number 
of  coimtries  to  receive  aid.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about  the 
proliferation  of  American  aid  around  the 
world.  Ninety-five  out  of  the  120  nations 
now  belonging  to  the  United  Nations  are 
slated  to  get  foreign  assistance  during 
this  fiscal  year — economic,  military,  or 
commodity  aid  under  Public  Law  480. 
Seventy-four  are  to  get  economic  aid,  56 
to  get  military  aid,  and  86  are  to  receive 
Public  Law  480  help,  according  to  the 
program  presented  to  Congress  this  year. 
In  other  words,  we  are  providing  some 
type  of  assistance  to  practically  every 
non-Communist  nation  on  the  globe,  ex- 
cept Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  those  of  Western  Europe. 

Members  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  bilateral  aid  program  should  be  re- 
trenched, and  that  a  larger  portion  of  our 
aid  should  be  channeled  through  inter- 
national development  organizations — the 
United  Nations,  the  World  Bank  group, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

Foreign  aid  is  spread  so  thinly  around 
the  world  that  our  effort  in  many  coun- 
tries amounts  to  no  more  than  an  aid 
presence,  a  presence  that  only  arouses 
expectations  of  progress  which  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  fruits 
of  current  aid  policy  in  many  nations  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  frustration  and  bit- 
terness than  an  increase  in  prestige  and 
influence  for  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  force  curtail- 
ment of  bilateral  aid  programs,  the  Sen- 
ate fixed  limits  on  the  number  of  coim- 
tries which  could  receive  development 
loans  or  technical  assistance — 10  for 
loans,  40  for  technical  £issistance,  and  10 
for  supporting  assistance.  The  limits  on 
loans  and  technical  assistance  grants 
did  not  apply  to  Latin  America — where 
21  nations  are  slated  to  receive  this  type 


of  help  in  fiscal  1968.  In  view  of  past 
experience,  the  committee  believed  that 
this  was  the  only  feasible  way  to  make 
the  foreign  aid  officials  do  what  had  been 
urged  by  nonstatutory  langiiage  for  so 
many  years.  On  the  insistence  of  the 
House  conferees,  the  mandatory  limits 
were  modified  to  give  the  President 
waiver  authority,  and  the  ceiling  on  sup- 
porting assistance  was  raised  to  13.  "To 
the  committee's  regret,  the  President 
used  the  waiver  authority  to  increase  the 
list  of  loan  recipients  to  24  above  the 
statutory  limit.  A  more  modest  increase 
brought  the  number  of  countries  given 
technical  assistance  grants  to  48  and  the 
number  given  supporting  assistance  to 
16.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  was  not  followed. 

This  year  the  committee  met  the 
executive  branch  halfway  on  this  issue. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains  fixed 
limits  but,  instead  of  allowing  loans  to 
only  10  countries  as  the  9enate  did  last 
year,  the  ceiling  was  set  at  15.  The  ceiling 
for  technical  assistance  stays  at  40,  and 
the  ceiling  on  supporting  assistance  al- 
lows aid  to  all  of  the  10  countries  pro- 
gramed by  the  executive  branch.  But, 
instead  of  limits  which  could  not  be  in- 
creased without  amending  the  law,  the 
committee  has  approved  a  procedure, 
applicable  to  all  three  programs,  under 
which  additional  countries  can  be  added 
by  approval  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  Congress.  If  a  persuasive  csuse  can  be 
made  for  adding  more  coimtries,  Con- 
gress can,  and  will,  act. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  is  the  committee's 
decision  to  revise  the  military  assistance 
and  sales  program.  The  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  6,  decided  to  repeal  the 
Department's  general  authority  for  fi- 
nancing sales  of  military  hardware  to 
the  less-developed  countries.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  our  Nation's 
arms  aid  and  sales  policies.  Two  sub- 
committees of  the  committee  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  subject  this 
year — the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  The  in- 
formation disclosed  during  the  course  of 
those  hearings  had  much  to  do  with  the 
committee's  decision  to  curtail  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  expensive  and  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment,  on  easy 
terms,  to  countries  which  cannot  afford 
it  and  should  not  have  it. 

Under  current  military  aid  and  sales 
policies,  American  arms  appear  in  the 
hands  of  both  sides  in  all  too  many 
regional  confiicts  around  the  globe,  sap- 
ping scarce  resources  which  should  be 
used  for  economic  development,  and 
creating  an  "arms  merchant"  image  for 
our  country  which  belles  our  basic  desire 
for  peace.  The  true  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion are  not  served  by  a  policy  which  en- 
courages the  spread  of  sophisticated  U.S. 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  poor,  unsophis- 
ticated people  who  should  be  using  their 
meager  resources  to  grow  more  food  and 
in  building  roads,  schools,  and  houses, 
not  in  buying  tanks  and  jet  fighters. 
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Through  use  of  the  revolving  fxmd  the 
Department  of  Defense  now  has  $230 
million  in  direct  credit  outstanding  and 
has  guaranteed  repayment  on  $666  mil- 
lion of  credit  extended  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  private  banks.  All  of 
the  credit  sales  financed  through  this  ac- 
count were  to  the  poor  or  less-developed 
countries.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
termination  of  this  authority  will  in  no 
way  affect  sales  to  the  developed  nations 
of  Europe,  the  principal  customers  for 
the  American  arms  industry,  who  buy 
for  cash,  with  regular  commercial  fi- 
nancing, or  through  the  normal  facil- 
ities of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Less 
than  20  percent  of  the  $1.5  billion  in  mili- 
tary sales  estimated  for  this  fiscal  year 
were  to  be  financed  through  the  revolv- 
ing credit  account,  all  to  less-developed 
countries — with  one  possible  exception, 
which  involves  a  question  of  definition. 
Under  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
committee  all  liquid  assets  of  the  revolv- 
ing fimd,  subsequent  repayments  on 
loans,  and  release  of  reserves  on  guar- 
anteed sales,  will  go  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Some  Senators  may  ask  if  the  repesil 
of  this  credit  authority  will  not  tie  the 
President's  hands  in  furnishing  military 
aid  to  a  nation  when  it  is  clearly  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  This  is  simply 
not  so.  Many  sources  of  military  assist- 
ance will  remain  after  the  credit  fund  is 
aboUshed.  First,  the  President,  imder  the 
authorization  in  tills  bill  will  have  $391 
million  in  grant  military  aid  at  his  dis- 
posal. Second,  section  510  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  authorizes  the  President 
to  draw  down  up  to  $300  million  in  ma- 
teriel and  supplies  from  Department  of 
Defense  stocks  for  grants  or  sales  to  for- 
eign countries  If  he  determines  it  to  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Third,  under  section  614  of  the  act,  the 
President  has  available  $250  million 
which  can  be  used  to  provide  up  to  $50 
million  in  military  sdd  per  country,  on 
a  loan  or  grant  basis,  when  "Important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,"  and 
even  the  $50  million  limit  does  not  apply, 
to  a  country  which  is  the  "victim  of  ac- 
tive Communist  or  Communlst-sup- 
ported  aggression." 

Thoee  two  Item^  alone,  under  sections 
510  and  614  of  the  act,  amount  to  $550 
million;  and  when  we  add  the  nearly 
$400  million  in  grant  aid,  we  have  a 
total  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  for  the 
three  items.  ^ 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  sell  wea]x>ns  and  supplies  from  its 
stocks  to  any  friendly  country,  and  give 
up  to  3  years'  credit.  Finally,  the  regular 
credit  facilities  of  the  \Export-Import 
Bank  and  commercial  banks  will  be 
available  to  some  countries  now  slated 
to  get  credit  assistance  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund. 

The  sources  of  UJS.  arms  aid  and  sales 
financing,  and  the  authority  available 
to  the  President  to  provide  help  when 
necessary,  will  stUl  be  many  and  varied 
after  the  revolving  fund  is  abolished. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Nation  will 
not  be  found  wanting  when  arms  aid  to 
a  trieoA  or  ally  Is  truly  important  to  the 
national  Interest. 


In  addition  to  repealing  the  general 
authority  for  credit  sales,  the  commit- 
tee has  reduced  the  military  assistemce 
authorization  request  by  $205  million. 
The  committee  has  also  adopted  an 
amendment,  designed  to  make  U.S.  eco- 
nomic aid  more  effective,  which  prohib- 
its any  aid  to  countries  where  economic 
development  suffers  sis  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive military  spending.  Often  it  seems 
that  U.S.  development  aid  only  enables 
a  coimtry  to  buy  arms — either  from  us 
or  third  coimtries — that  it  cannot  afford. 
These  three  steps  together  will  do  much 
to  bring  about  a  more  rational  military 
assistance  program,  geared  to  meet 
legitimate  needs  in  the  light  of  current 
domestic  and  world  conditions. 

The  fourth  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
the  committee's  action  to  add  a  specific 
authorization  of  $50  million  a  year  for 
assistance  program,  geared  to  meet  legis- 
lation problems.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  growing  crisis  fac- 
ing the  world  in  the  race  between  pop- 
ulation and  food.  The  significance  of 
population  growth  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  increasing  by  a  rate  of 
about  2  Vz  percent  a  year  while  the  rates 
for  per  capita  food  production  and  ec- 
onomic growth  decrease.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  the  population  prob- 
lem, even  billions  of  dollars  more  in 
U.S.  aid  will  not  prevent  these  coun- 
tries from  sliding  backwards  to  deeper 
poverty. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  lu-ged  that  liigher 
priority  be  given  to  helping  other  na- 
tions on  population  matters.  In  order  to 
bring  about  attention  commensurate 
with  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  the 
committee  approved  this  amendment  to 
authorize  use,  on  a  loan  or  a  grant 
basis,  of  up  to  $50  million  a  year  in  ec- 
onomic aid  funds  for  population  work. 
Aid  officials  have  stated  that  some  $20 
million,  plus  $11  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies, will  be  invested  in  population 
programs  this  fiiscal  year.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  this  increase  in  emphasis  and  I 
hope  that  the  new  authority  approved  by 
the  committee  will  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  be  ready  to  help  when  asked. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
will  be  under  heavy  pressure  during  the 
next  few  days  to  undo  much  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  recent  years 
nearly  every  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  has  vastly  expanded  the  number 
of  people  charged  with  responsibility  for 
getting  legislation  passed  in  a  form  satis- 
factory to  the  executive. 

I  express  the  most  earnest  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  Members  will  accept  with 
great  skepticism  these  efforts  to  influence 
them  to  reject  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. We  did  not  reach  our  con- 
clusions hastUy  and  they  should  not  be 
rejected  lightly. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  give  but  one 
example  of  the  ease  with  which  Mem- 
bers may  be  misled. 

Headlines  and  editorials  have  described 
the  committee's  "butchery"  or  "slash- 
ing" of  foreign  aid.  Overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  significant  reduc- 
tions were  in  military  assistance,  not  eco- 


nomic assistance.  Also  overlooked  or  in- 
tentionally ignored  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  bill  now  before  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes $107  million  more  in  foreign 
economic  assistance  for  next  year  than 
was  appropriated  last  year.  What  the 
committee  slashed  on  the  economic  side 
was  the  request  of  AID  for  more  money 
this  year  than  they  got  last  year. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  firm  with 
its  committee.  I  believe  tliat  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  provides  for 
continuing  foreign  aid  at  a  reasonable 
level,  commensurate  with  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  priorities  for  allocating  our  Na- 
tion's limited  resources.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  support  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatiohs  concerning  the 
committee's  decision  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority for  maintenance  of  a  revolving 
credit  fund  for  military  sales. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiLrrABT  Assistance  and  Saixs 
(A)   generai.   substantivx   changes 

The  committee  has  made  a  number  of 
ma>or  revisions  in  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  prlndpel  change  Is  to  rep«al 
the  Department  of  Defense's  authority  to  fi- 
nance credit  sales  of  military  weapMis  and 
equipment,  except  salee  of  items  from  De- 
partment of  Defence  stocks  on  3-year  hard 
credit  terms.  The  revolving  fund,  used  to 
finance  credit  sales  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, vrould  be  abolished  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  All  assets  of  the  account, 
and  subsequent  receipyts  from  ouitBtanding 
loan.B,  would  be  placed  In  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasiuy.  Outstanding  obligations  which 
come  due  after  the  revolving  account  Is  abol- 
ished will  be  paid  through  the  regular  appro- 
priation process. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  volume  and  character 
of  sales  of  UjS.  arms  abroad,  particularly  sales 
to  nations  which  do  not  need  and  cannot 
afford  sophisticated  weapons,  or  where  the 
addition  of  weapons  adds  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  regional  tensions.  Last  year  the  committee 
expressed  deep  reservations  about  the  mili- 
tary sales  program  In  Its  report  on  the  au- 
thorization bill.  "The  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments," the  repeat  stated,  "Is  not  In  such 
a  perilous  condition  that  It  has  to  be  salvaged 
by  talcing  blood  money  from  poorer  coun- 
tries." (S.  Rept.  13&8,  89th  Cong.,  second 
sess.,  p.  3.)  The  list  of  countries  slated  to  re- 
ceive credit  financing  for  arms  in  1968  Illus- 
trates that  this  admonition  was  Ignored. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore,  and  the  Subcomjnlttee 
on  Near  Elastem  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Uiasourl,  Mr.  Symington,  have 
studied  at  length  many  questions  concerning 
the  U.S.  arms  sales  prog;ram.  The  information 
developed  during  hearings  by  these  two  sub- 
committees was  a  major  factor  in  the  fuU 
committee's  decision — by  a  vote  of  12  to  8 — 
to  abolish  the  revolving  fund. 

The  revolving  fund,  the  capital  assets  of 
which  totaled  (384  million  as  of  June  30, 
1967,  is  used  In  two  ways  to  finance  a  foreign 
coimtry's  arms  purchases  in  the  United 
States:  through  the  extendon  (K  direct 
credit  to  the  country,  or  to  guarantee  credit 
provided  by  the  ■zport-Import  Bank  (or.  In 
rare  Instances,  credit  extended  by  private 
banks).  When  guaranteeing  credit  extended 


zm2 


by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  private  banks, 
tb  I  Department  of  Defense,  under  the  au- 
th  rritj  of  section  609(b)  of  the  act.  must  set 
w  de  u  a  reserve  only  one- fourth  of  the  total 
gv  tranteed.  In  other  words,  on  an  arms  sale 
$4  million  the  Department  commits  only 
mlUlon  from  the  revolving  fund.  At  the 
of  the  1967  fiscal  year,  $230  million  in 
diiect  credit,  and  •666  million  in  credit 
ba;ked  by  a  Defense  Department  guarantee 
w<  re  outstanding. 

:n  fiscal  year  1968  the  Department  of  De- 
fei  IS*  programed  an  additional  contribution 
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of  $60  million  from  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary assistance  and  expected  to  receive  $60.5 
million  In  collections  and  recoupments  for 
a  total  input  of  $120.5  million  to  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Under  the  Department  of  Defense 
program,  this  amount  would  have  financed 
sales  of  $292.5  million  to  15  countries.  All  are 
less  developed  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  Israel  which,  with  an  annual  per  capita 
gross  national  product  of  $1,070,  can  hardly 
be  considered  in  that  category. 

The    committee    considered    the    military 
sales  question  at  length  and  reached  the  con- 


clusion that  continuance  of  the  Depart- 
ment's general  authority  for  credit  sales  was 
not  in  the  national  Interest.  According  to 
material  provided  the  committee  by  the  ex- 
ecutive iK-anch,  U.S.  arms  sales,  government 
and  private,  will  total  $1.5  billion  this  fiscal 
year.  Ovej  $1.2  blUion — or  80  percent — of  the 
total  will  be  for  cash,  financed  through  com- 
mercial sources,  or  financed  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  without  a  credit  guarantee  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Details  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  arms  sales  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


TABLE  720.— FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ORDERS,  COMMITMENTS  TO  ORDER,  AND  ESTIMATED  FUTURE  ORDERS 

SUMMARY  BY  TYPE  OF  ORDER 
lln  millions  of  dollars) 


Actual  orders  received 


Type  ol  ofder  and  country  category  > 


Fiscal 
year 
1962 
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1,4»1.5 
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1,389.7 
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49.7 

122.9 

299.9 

354.4 

114.3 

706.8 

1,193.5 

518.6 

1,183.5 
105.8 

1,580.8 
289.4 

1,519.6 
600.7 

969.2 
534.4 

216.2 

804.5 

61.8 
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8,104.3 
1,6510 
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36.2 
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140.0 
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1,525.0      1,465.9      1,289.3      1,850.2      2,120.3      1,503.6     9,754.3      2,070.9      1,500.0         1,500 
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eoantriaa  are  IVestam  Europe  except  Greece,  Turkey,  Spein,  and  Portugal,  plus 
lapan,  Australia,  aad  New  Zaeland. 
aad  coaimarcial  data  for  fiscal  year  1967  are  estimated. 


<  Credit  orders  tor  fiscal  year  1966  are  understated  by  91.8  and  for  fiscal  year  1S67  by  37.1 
to  reflect  transfer  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Soum:  Depertment  of  Dafensa. 


8al«a  to  the  devtioped  countries,  which  can 
dfford  weapons,  are  aot  affected  by  the  com- 
1  ilttee**  action.  The  natUsia  of  Europe,  and 
;apan,  Canada,  Auatralia.  New  Zealand — 
( ountriaa  whicb  look  to  the  United  Statea  as 
I  n  anna  supply  source — have  sufBclent  fl- 
]  lanclal  standing  either  to  buy  cotmnerclally, 
^  rttlKnit  government  credit,  or  to  meet  the 
I  egular  requlremcmta  of  tbe  Export-Import 
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^mtit—  which.  In  tbe  committee's  }udg- 

Bt.  do  not   hftTS   defense   needs   which 

ustlfy  American  subsidization   or  involve- 


ment. Ciirrent  policies  have  resulted  In 
UJS.-furnlshed  arms  appearing  in  the  hands 
of  both  sides  in  all  too  many  regional  dis- 
putes around  the  globe,  sapping  scarce  re- 
sources which  should  be  used  for  economic 
development,  and  creating  an  "arms  mer- 
chant" image  for  this  country  which  con- 
trasts with  o\ir  basic  objective  of  promoting 
world  peace.  The  committee's  actions  will 
help  force  the  executive  branch  to  practice 
what  it  preaches  about  preventing  arms  races 
and  discouraging  wasteful  military  expendi- 
tores  by  poor  nations 


cases  where  the  furnishing  of  military  as- 
sistance is  important  to  the  national  inter- 
est. Outside  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
grams, undetcdereloped  nations  can  utilize 
the  credit  facilities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  if  they  can  meet  the  Bank's  require- 
ments, and  private  bank  credit  may  be  avail- 
able in  some  cases — to  a  nation  such  as 
Israel,  for  ezsonple. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  soiirces  tmder 
the  Fy>relgn  Assistance  Act  which  will  still  be 
available.  Authority  remains  to  sell  from 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  with  iq>  to  3 


The  r«peal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  years  credit.  Uttder  section  1114  of  the  act, 

authority  to  finance  commercial  sales  leaves  the  President  has  general  antborlty  to  use  up 

nuUsturbed  a  number  of  sources  of  arms  for  to  $50  nUlUon  to  assist  a  country  when  "•  •  • 

the   underdeveloped   countries,   in  the   rare  important   to   the    security   of   the   United 
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states.",  and  this  assistance  can  be  provided 
on  either  a  loan  or  a  grant  basis.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  $50  million  limitation  does 
not  apply,  and  up  to  $250  million  can  be 
made  available  to  a  coimtry  "•  •  •  which 
Is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com- 
munlst-8Ui^>orted  aggression."  Military  aid 
was  provided  to  six  countries  under  this  au- 
thority in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Section  510  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  a  country  with  up  to  $300 
million,  in  a  fiscal  year,  in  equipment  from 
Department  of  Defense  stocks  "If  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  The  law  requires  that  prompt 
notice  of  action  taken  under  this  authority 
be  given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  in- 
formed in  both  fiscal  1965  and  1966  that  this 
authority  was  used  for  Vietnam.  Upon  fur- 
ther inquiry,  however,  it  developed  that  what 
happened  was  that  the  drawndown  authority 
was  used  for  17  other  countries  to  repleiLlsh 
military  assistance  funds  diverted  to  Viet- 
nam. The  committee  does  not  approve  of  this 
kind  of  sleight-of-hand  bookkeeping  and  ex- 
pects the  Defense  Department's  reports  to 
be  more  candid  in  the  future.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  has  extended  the  authority 
of  section  610  (redesignated  as  sec.  606)  for 
an  additional  year.  And,  in  addition  to  these 
sources,  there  is  the  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram for  which  the  committee  has  authorized 
$391  million.  When  it  is  truly  important  to 
the  national  Interest  that  arms  be  furnished 
to  a  foreign  country,  the  authority  is  avail- 
able. The  committee,  however,  does  not 
believe  that  military  assistance  should  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  Public  Law  480  surplus 
disposal  program  for  the  Pentagon. 
•  •  •  •  • 

REPEAL    OF   GUARANTY    ATTTHORrTT 

Paragraph  (4)  repeals  subsection  603(e) 
of  the  act  which  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  guarantee  credit  ex- 
tended by  any  "•  •  •  individual,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  association  doing 
business  in  the  United  States"  for  the  pur- 
chase of  weapons,  equipment,  or  military 
supplies  by  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization. 

It  is  under  this  authority,  enacted  In  1964, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  guarantees 
credit  advanced  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  finance  arms  purchases  by  developing 
countries.  Under  current  procedure,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  advances  credit  to  the 
foreign  country  with  funds  it  has  obtained 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Exjwrt-Import 
Bank.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  given  the 
repayment  rights  on  the  credit  extended,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through  its 
guarantee,  protects  the  Bank  agEtinst  de- 
fault by  the  foreign  government.  Section 
509(b)  of  the  existing  act  requires  the  De- 
partment to  obligate  only  25  percent  of  the 
face  amount  guaranteed,  and  of  the  $384 
million  in  the  credit  sales  fund  on  June  30, 
$154  million  was  held  In  a  contingency  re- 
serve as  a  guarantee  against  credit  loans.  Of 
the  $666.3  million  In  outstanding  credit 
backed  by  this  g^^arantee  authority,  $604.6 
million  has  been  extended  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  with  the  remaining  $61.8  mil- 
lion advanced  by  private  banks.  All  of  the 
sales  financed  through  use  of  the  guarantee 
authority  have  been  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  committee,  as  stated  earlier,  believes 
that  the  entire  policy  behind  the  military  as- 
sistance and  sales  progreim  needs  drastic  re- 
vision. It  has  elimlnate'i  the  guarantee  au- 
thority as  a  means  of  jtarting  to  bring  the 
program  more  In  line  with  what  the  commit- 
tee considers  to  be  this  Nation's  true  inter- 
ests. It  does  not  think  that  those  interests 
are  served  by  a  policy  which  promotes  the 
proliferation  of  sophisticated  U.S.  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  should  be  using 


their  scarce  resources  in  growing  more  food 
and  building  more  schools  and  houses,  not 
In  buying  tanks  and  jet  fighters. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Section  201(h).   Repeal  of  the  special  fund 

for  sales  and  guaranties 

This  section  terminates  the  revolving  ac- 
count for  military  credit  sales  authorized 
by  section  508  of  the  act.  It  is  through  use  of 
this  revolving  account  that  sales  of  military 
weapons  and  supplies  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  financed,  either  through  the  ex- 
tension of  direct  credit  or  through  guaran- 
teeing credit  provided  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  (and  in  rare  instances,  private  banks). 
In  the  last  5  fiscal  years  a  total  of  $412.7 
million  m  direct  credit  has  been  extended 
through  this  sales  account,  and  since  1965 
guaranties  have  been  Issued  on  $604.5  million 
in  sales  financed  with  Export-ImjMrt  Bank 
funds  and  $61.8  million  In  credit  extended 
by  private  banks.  For  fiscal  1968  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planned  to  extend  $36.2  mil- 
lion in  direct  credit  from  the  fund  and  guar- 
antee $256.3  million  In  sales  to  be  financed 
by  the  Ibcport-Import  Bank.  This  account  Is 
not  used  to  finance  credit  for  the  developed 
nations;  they  either  buy  for  cash,  on  com- 
mercial terms,  or  through  the  regular  facili- 
ties of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Out  of  a 
total  of  $1.6  billion  In  military  export  sales 
estimated  for  fiscal  1968,  only  $292.5  million 
wotild  be  financed  through  the  revolving 
fund,  all  of  them  sales  to  developing  coun- 
tries (with  perhaps  one  exception — a  ques- 
tion of  definition) . 

As  of  June  30,  1967,  the  credit  sales  fund 
had  capital  assets  of  $384  million,  of  which 
$230  million  was  committed  as  direct  credit 
and  $154  million  as  a  reserve  to  back  out- 
standing guaranties  in  sales  of  $666  million. 

The  committee,  for  the  reasons  stated 
under  general  comments,  recommends  that 
the  revolving  fund  be  terminated. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Saturday,  August  12,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Limit  on  Arms  Sales 

The  Senate's  refusal  to  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  financing  American  arms 
sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  is  unfor- 
timate  but  not  irreparable.  The  closeness  of 
the  48-40  vote  shows  an  awareness  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  that  conversion  of  the  bank  into  a 
principal  channel  for  a  secret  flow  of  tanks 
and  planes  to  countries  too  poor  to  afford 
enough  shoes  and  food  has  been  a  disservice 
to  world  stability. 

These  sales  are  diverting  scarce  Asian, 
African  and  Latin-American  resources  from 
economic  progress  and  contributing  to  re- 
gional arms  races  that  have  more  than  once 
exploded  into  war.  Concern  over  this  mis- 
application of  resources  Is  evident  In  the 
lowered  celling  that  the  final  Senate  bill 
puts  on  the  arms  loan  authority. 

One  explanation  for  the  Senate's  failure 
to  go  all  the  way  may  have  been  a  feeling 
in  some  Congressional  quarters  that  taking 
the  Export-Import  Bank  out  of  the  financing 
end  of  the  arms  business  would  evade  the 
root  of  the  problem.  That  root  is  the  Defense 
Department's  revolving  fund  created  by  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration In  1957.  The  understanding  was 
that  this  fund  would  help  taper  off  arms 
grants  by  facilitating  arms  credits  through 
commercial  banks.  Instead,  it  has  become  the 
vehicle  for  underwriting  the  "country  X" 
loans  through  which  the  £xp<»'t-Import  Bank 
helps  imderdeveloped  countries  buy  arms 
without  even  knowing  which  countries  are 
Involved. 


The  system  has  been  conducive  to  permis- 
sive if  not  overeager  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  without  any  adequate  examination 
of  whether  each  transaction  Is  In  the  total 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign-aid  bill  by  Senator 
Church,  passed  12-6  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  would  abolish  the  revolving  fund 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  would  reroute 
arms  sales  into  the  regular  channels  of  the 
foreign-aid  program,  where  they  would  be 
subject  to  tighter  top-level  controls  within 
the  executive  branch  and  to  closer  Congres- 
sional scrutiny.  That  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  Church  amendment  sets  the 
stage  for  the  real  policy  battle  on  arms  sales. 
The  amendment  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
about  the  usual  season  when  we  con- 
sider the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  as  usual 
it  is  beset  with  some  controversy,  not  only 
with  respect  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  heard  the  testimony  on 
the  bUl,  but  also  with  respect  to  other 
Senators  and  with  respect  to  the  divided 
opinion  in  the  country.  I  think  that  con- 
troversy and  that  dissident  spirit  is  cer- 
tainly understandable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  benefits  of  this 
bill,  of  course,  go  abroad.  In  the  sense 
that  that  is  where  the  goods  are  sent 
that  may  be  bought  here.  The  benefits 
go  to  nearly  every  comer  of  the  earth. 
Probably  another  reason  Is  that  our  peo- 
ple, our  own  taxpayers,  do  not  see  the 
results  of  this  expenditure,  and  when 
they  hear  about  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
have  expended  on  foreign  assistance 
without  visible  results,  one  can  well  un- 
derstand how  they  feel.  A  goodly  number 
of  the  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  we  have  done  our  share. 

I  notice  in  one  memorandum  there  was 
an  indication  we  have  spent  about  $120 
billion  on  this  program  in  the  last  20 
years.  The  appraisal  and  survey  I  made 
last  year,  together  with  the  staff,  Indi- 
cated that  we  probably  have  spent  closer 
to  $140  billion  over  the  period  of  the  life 
of  this  program  since  It  was  initiated 
by  the  speech  of  Secretary  George  Cat- 
lin  Marshall  long,  long  ago  in  1944.  How- 
ever, people  feel,  and  rightly  so  that  that 
is  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money  and 
perhaps  we  have  done  our  share,  and 
that  perhaps  other  countries  should  be- 
gin to  come  forward  and  pick  up  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  this  load.  Then,  too, 
we  now  have  a  major  size  war  on  our 
hands.  The  outlay  for  that  war  is  enor- 
mous, and  none  of  the  Vietnam  funds 
are  included  in  the  military  aspect  of  the 
present  bUl.  Therefore,  that  amount  has 
to  be  added  to  what  we  finally  strike  as  a 
total  of  money  that  is  expended  In  the 
field  of  foreign  aid. 

Now  there  comes  also  a  loud  clamor  at 
home  for  benefits  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  are  regarded  as  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  moving  causes  for  the  riotous 
sentiment  that  has  expressed  Itself  In 
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mc  re  Vban  80  communities  In  the  United 
Sti  tes. 

]  b  is  therefore  understandable  why  the 
bll  becomes  more  and  more  controrerslal 
wi1  1  each  passing  year. 

the  Instant  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
In  tound  figures,  there  Is  made  available 
foi  economic  purposes  $2.6  billion,  and 
for  military  purposes  $600  million,  ex- 
du  sive  of  Vietnam.  But  that  Is  not  the 
wb  9le  story.  If  we  are  going  to  take  the 
wl  ole .  story  of  foreign  assistance,  we 
mi  st  Include  what  we  do  under  Public 
lA  V  480.  That  Is  Indicated  to  be  approxl- 
mt  tely  $1.8  billion.  That  to  for  commodl- 
tle  \,  whether  sold  for  local  currencies  or 
dolar  sales,  or  whether  they  are  Just 
gri  ,tls  donations. 

'  [Tien  we  have  the  $124  million  for  the 
Fe  ice  Corps  to  add  because  that  also  Is 
esi  entlally  an  assistance  operation, 
h  addition,  we  are  now  subscribing  to 
capital  stock  of  a  good  many  devel- 
optnent  banks  such  as  the  International 
De  relopment  Association,  for  $104  mil- 
lloi.  and  the  filter- American  Develop- 
iru  nt  Bank,  for  $300  million. 

ThvB.  there  is  a  total  of  $5.5  billion. 
Le  i  us  add  to  that  what  the  Export- 
In  port  Bank  does  In  the  foreign  field,  in 
be  mtf  of  our  own  business  confraternity, 
aijd  I  do  not  even  add  that,  but  we  can 
that  this  Is  quite  an  Eistronomical 
suta. 

:  thought  that  the  committee  made  a 
ra  iher  substantial  cut.  I  am  not  sure 
th  it  Is  the  entirety  of  the  cut,  or  whether 
In  both  military  and  economic  still  fur- 
tta  sr  cuts  might  be  msule.  But  the  cut  In 
eonomlc  assistance  was  $531  million, 
ai  d  In  the  military,  $205  million. 

Borne  time  later,  I  hope  to  say  some- 
tt  Ing  about  the  guarantees  which  have 
b(  en  scaled  down,  both  as  to  extent  and 
percentagewise.  I  remember  the  years 
w  len  we  belabored  the  bill  on  the  ground 
tt  at  there  should  be  a  large  sector  to 
•w  Jlch  private  enterprise  could  devote 
itielf.  Wdl.  we  thought  we  had  arrived 
that  point.  If  that  Is  true,  there  must 
some  Incoitlve  for  private  enterprise 
do  BO.  The  risks  abroad  are  great. 


T  lere  Is.  for  instance,  the  danger  always 
ol  expropriation  of  U.S.  property.  There 
ould  even  be  confiscation.  There  could 
MK>  be  harassment  of  enterprises  as  they 
abroad. 

Whatever  it  Is,  the  directors  of  Ameri- 
cin  business,  after  all,  serving  only  their 
■1  larefaolders,  should  be  able  to  see  some 
ix  eentives  here.  That  is  why  the  guaran- 
tee program  becomes  quite  Important. 

I  think  I  sense  a  rather  new  approach 
td  the  whole  program.  It  has  been  a  long 
tine  coming.  I  think  It  is  here. 

First,  and  I  have  alluded  to  It  already, 

remember  the  days  when  we  belabored 
tl  ds  program  up  one  side  and  down  the 
o^her,  on  the  grovmd  that  the  only  way 
get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
s^oie  of  these  programs  was  to  swap  prl- 
V  ite  enterprise  for  them.'!  think  that  Is 
bpiing  developed  now. 

We  have  been  quite  llbertd  when  It 
cbmes  to  grants  to  countries  all  over  the 
1  orld.  Long  ago  we  should  have  tlght- 
c  oed  the  purse  strings  and  tried  to  con- 
•%  ert  these  Into  loans  rather  than  grants. 
1  hat  day,  I  think.  Is  rapidly  approach- 
iig- 


Second,  the  committee  report,  I  think, 
mentions  that  there  should  be  commen- 
surate self-help.  There  Is  nothing  truer 
than  that. 

When  nations  fail  properly  to  appre- 
ciate this  aid,  or  fall  or  refuse — either 
one — to  come  through  with  the  kind  of 
seK-help  to  which  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled for  our  largesse,  then,  of  course. 
It  is  a  closed  question  as  to  whether  a 
country  like  that  is  deserving  of  our  aid. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  indige- 
nous capital.  I  have  mentioned  that  in 
other  years.  It  comes  starkly  home  now. 
The  committee  report  Indicates,  and  I 
have  found  this  documented  elsewhere, 
that  in  Latin  America  It  is  reliably  esti- 
mated there  is  some  $17  billion  of  indig- 
enous capital  Invested  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Latin-American  coimtries. 

One  can  readily  guess  that  these  funds 
are  Invested  In  Switzerland,  Sweden,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
Idea  of  $17  billion  in  Latin- American 
capital  coming  to  other  areas  for  invest- 
ment, when  there  Is  such  a  crying  need 
for  those  funds  In  the  Latin-American 
countries,  betokens  either  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  their  countries 
or  there  may  be  some  other  reason. 

But.  in  any  event,  it  is  something  of  a 
reflection  and  something  of  an  affront 
upon  the  people  highly  Identified  with 
Latin-American  governments  that  so 
much  of  that  Latin -American  capital 
should  go  abroad. 

I  was  interested  in  an  Item  which  came 
to  my  attention  abOHt  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  an  Asian  oim^ry  who,  upon  his 
deathopl^  a  Itim  if%S^back,  was  found  to 
a  vast  f  ortime  Invested  entirely  out- 
side his  own  coimtry,  the  country  that  he 
had  served  as  Prime  Minister.  He  had 
been  catapulted  into  a  position  where  he 
had  a  great  voice  in  determhiing  policy 
and  giving  direction  to  the  affairs  of  a 
coimtry,  but  his  money  he  Invested  on 
the  outside,  doubtless  because  he  wanted 
it  to  be  secure.  I  think  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  that  fact,  for  if  they  have  no 
confidoace  In  their  own  country,  thai 
why  should  we  have  confidence  in  such 
country? 

But  there  Is  still  another  reason  why 
I  am  glad  that  we  are  now  putting  some 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  population 
controL  The  figures  I  have  seen  cited 
would  Indicate  that  between  1960  and 
1965,  Inclusive,  the  population  gain  in 
Latin  America,  on  the  average,  has  been 
about  17  percent.  Oddly  enough,  the  gtdn 
In  food  production  has  been  only  10  per- 
cent. One  would  think  that  the  old  theory 
of  Malthus  was  coming  Into  play,  and 
that  the  population  would  finally  out- 
nm  the  capability  of  a  country  to  provide 
subsistence  for  its  population.  We  have 
not  done  much  as  yet  in  that  field,  and 
there  is  so  much  that  must  be  done.  If, 
as  has  been  estimated,  the  world  popu- 
lation Is  expected  to  double  In  the  next 
30  years,  it  Is  high  time  that  major 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  question  of 
population  control;  In  fact,  that  ought  to 
be  made  one  of  the  preconditions  for  aid 
from  this  country,  otherwise  the  In- 
creases in  the  numbers  of  people  wlU 
simply  out-run  whatever  we  can  do  hi 
the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
There  Is  stin  another  reason  why  I 


think  a  new  approach  has  suddenly  made 
its  advent.  That  is  that  there  has  got  to 
be  more  emphasis  on  farm  technology. 
I  have  been  over  the  world  a  good  deal, 
and  I  have  seen  the  primitive  ways  in 
which  the  soil  is  tilled.  The  marvel  Is  that 
it  even  produces  subsistence.  The  people 
have  got  to  be  taught  technology.  Prom 
our  standpoint,  that  would  be  infinitely 
cheaper  than  any  other  aid  that  we  could 
possibly  render.  I  have  seen  such  technol- 
ogy by  our  experts  in  the  Philippines,  I 
have  seen  it  in  Vietnam,  I  have  seen  it  in 
Burma,  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  have  seen  it  in  north  Africa.  Certainly, 
the  problem  is  not  only  the  theory  of 
population  control  but  also  an  Improved 
farm  technology  which  will  assure  a  food 
supply. 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration. 
I  began  to  see  Inklings  of  It,  but  not 
nearly  enough  has  been  done  about  It; 
that  is,  a  reconditioning  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  "climate  in  a  good  many 
countries  that  will  Invite  private  enter- 
prise to  enter.  Not  too  long  ago.  In  speak- 
ing with  the  president  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion in  New  York,  we  were  discussing  the 
need  for  fertilizer  in  a  number  of  coim- 
tries. At  that  time,  he  mentioned  to  me 
that  his  company  was  prepared  to  build 
at  least  five  or  six  plants  In  a  certain 
country.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  that 
those  who  gave  direction  to  the  affairs  of 
the  country  insisted  that  they  have  51 
percent  of  the  stock  in  each  of  those 
coimtries,  and  that  they  have  a  majority 
on  the  board  of  directors. 

What  I  cannot  quite  Imagine  is  the  di- 
rectors or  the  officers  of  a  large  U.S.  cor- 
poration taking  their  stockholders'  mon- 
ey and  investing  it  10,000  or  12,000  mUes 
from  home  and  then  letting  somebody 
else  have  control  over  how  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  managed  and  how  the  prof- 
its, if  any,  are  to  be  exported  back  to  this 
country  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
shareholders.  I  can  understand,  I  sup- 
pose, the  mood  of  the  leaders  in  other 
countries  who  took  that  viewpoint,  but 
if  that  is  the  way  they  feel,  I  doubt 
whether  they  should  expect  too  much 
that  the  American  people,  who.  through 
frugaUty  and  thrift,  save  their  money 
and  Invest  it  in  corporate  equities,  would 
stand  idly  by  while  those  who  manage 
those  enterprises  take  that  money  and 
spend  it  abroad,  without  knowing  full 
well  where  the  control  lies  and  how  they 
are  going  to  recapture  their  capital  and 
profits. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  better  atmos- 
phere and  a  better  climate  if  they  expect 
to  entice  private  enterprise  money  In  this 
country  to  go  abroad. 

I  think  another  factor  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized in  this  picture,  and  that  is  that 
It  Is  high  time  for  other  countries  to  do  a 
little  more  in  the  foreign  assistance  field. 
I  am  wondering  how  much  France  has 
been  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  wants  to  serve  mankind 
and  a  feverish  world  best.  Instead  of 
making  a  trip  to  this  continent  to  stir  up 
the  people  in  Quebec,  he  might  come 
around  and  suggest  ways  In  which 
French  money  and  French  talents  can 
be  added  to  this  kind  of  program  in  the 
name  of  France  Itself  so  as  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  suffering  and  alleviate  con- 
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ditions  that  exist  in  the  underdeveloped 
and  undeveloped  countries.  That  would 
be  equally  true  of  Great  Britain.  That 
would  be  t3-ue  of  Canada.  It  would  be 
true  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  true  of  Germany. 

I  think  when  the  President  made  a  re- 
port some  months  ago  he  said,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  managed  to 
get  some  agreement  on  the  part  of  other 
countries  to  be  more  helpful  in  this  field, 
but,  as  yet,  I  have  seen  no  facts  or  figures 
to  indicate  to  what  extent  they  are  going 
to  try  to  be  helpful. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  presume 
I  should  mention,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
knowledged existence  of  certain  corrupt 
oligarchies  in  some  countries  in  this 
world.  I  am  not  going  to  mention  them.  I 
could  allude  to  one  experience  In  order  to 
prove  it.  It  happened  some  years  ago. 
When  I  mentioned  to  a  Cabinet  member 
in  a  given  country  that  I  thought,  in  view 
of  all  we  had  done,  some  of  our  -com- 
panies were  entitled  to  a  little  of  the  drug 
business,  and  I  m^itioned  some  of  the 
larger  pharmaceutical  houses  In  the 
United  States.  After  a  very  considerable 
discussion,  he  looked  me  right  in  the  eye 
and  he  said,  "The  reason  they  do  not  get 
very  much  business  is  that  they  do  not 
have  very  much  to  offer."  I  said,  "What 
do  you  mean — pricewise?"  "Oh,  no,"  he 
said.  "You  forget  that  if  I  get  paid  at  ail 
as  a  Cabinet  officer,  I  have  got  to  find  it 
myself."  That  is  what  I  mean  by  corrupt 
oligarchies  that  exist  in  the  world.  And 
if  they  exist,  how  do  the  benefits  of  the 
assistance  program  dribble  down  to  the 
people  for  whom  our  aid  and  assistance 
Is  intended?  It  Just  does  not  woi^.  And 
only  one  force  that  can  clean  up  the 
mess,  and  it  is  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
not  easy,  I  grant  you,  but  some  effort  has 
to  be  made  in  that  direction. 

One  thing  alarms  me  somewhat  about 
foreign  aid  and  about  tlie  attitude  that 
we  hove  taken.  I  think  my  own  attitude 
has  softened  a  little,  and  for  a  reason. 
There  does  exist  what  I  notice  has  been 
referred  to — and  I  think  it  was  In  the 
report  of  the  National  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee — as  the  so-called 
dangerous  gulf.  If  one  tried  to  chart  the 
per  capita  share  of  a  person  in  this  coun- 
try, measured  against  the  gross  national 
product,  it  would  amount  to  $3,648,  But 
what  do  you  think  the  per  capita  share 
would  be  in  India?  It  would  be  $104.  In 
Indonesia  it  would  be  $70.  That  is  for  an 
entire  year.  In  Nigeria  it  is  $117.  In 
Bolivia  it  Is  $149.  The  average  for  those 
countries  would  be  $110.  That  is  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  per  capita  share  of 
the  gross  national  product  for  each  per- 
son In  ttie  United  States  of  America.  Well, 
can  that  be  called  the  dangerous  gap  or 
the  dangerous  gulf?  One  sometimes  won- 
ders how  long  people  will  put  up  with 
that  low  living  standard  before  they  rebel 
and  begin  a  riotous  course. 

I  think  I  can  conclude  all  this,  and 
particularly  that  last,  with  what  that  old 
patriarch  Isaiah  wrote  on  the  parch- 
ments of  Scripture  a  long  time  ago,  when 
he  said: 

And  It  iliaU  come  to  pass,  that  when  tbey 
shaU  be  iHUigry,  they  shaU  fret  themselves 
and  curae  tbelr  king  and  their  Ctod.  and  look 
upward. 


That  Is  what  happens  to  people  in 
such  countries ;  and  there  is  neither  com- 
petence, talent,  money,  nor  goods  enough 
in  this  country  to  relieve  that  burden 
upon  the  world,  unless  they  exercise  a 
large  measure  of  self-help,  and  unless 
other  countries  which  have  some  capac- 
ity for  it  join  in  the  overall  effort. 

I  believe  that  the  hideous  future  that 
one  can  forsee  would  result  from  un- 
checked hunger,  keeps  people  with  their 
noses  in  the  wind  in  behalf  of  some  kind 
of  foreign  aid  program. 

But  let  tt  be  sensible.  Let  it  be  reason- 
able. And  let  us  insist  that  other  coun- 
tries share  the  burden  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection,  I 
have  a  report  released  today  by  the  Re- 
publican Natimal  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  work  of  a  special  task  force  on 
foreign  relations  which  has  been  serving 
the  Republican  National  Coordinating 
Committee.  It  Is  excellently  done,  and  I 
believe  the  conclusions  merit  the  consid- 
eration of  aU  Americans. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unianimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcosi) 
the  report  entitled  "Foreign  Economic 
Assistance,"  pufoli^ed  by  the  Republican 
National  Coordinating  Committee  and 
released  today,  August  14,  1967,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Repub- 
lican Coordinating  Committee  and  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  task  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  foe  printed  in 
the  RccoKB,  as  follows: 

POEEIGN  ECOKOMIC   ASSISTANCE 

The  cost  oj  us.  Joreiffn  assistance       " 
The  post-war  eCorte  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  assist  other  nations  of  the 
globe  are  now  twenty  years  old. 

During  that  period — from  July  1,  1M6 
through  June  30,  1966 — the  United  States 
provided  more  than  $117  billion  to  over  100 
foreign  nations.  This  aid  ranged  in  amount 
from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
African  state  of  Gambia  to  (9.5  billion  to 
Prance.)  Appendix  A  is  a  listing  of  these  ex- 
penditures since  June  1,  1946.) 

The  foreign  aid  program  today  involves 
major  annual  expenditures  of  funds.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1966,  foreign  mid  ex- 
penditures totaled  $3,4  billion — some  3.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  Budget.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  the  agricultural 
surpluses  distributed  abroad,  loans  by  the 
U.S.  Government's  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  U.S.  portion  of  funds  loaned  by  various 
multilateral  agencies. 

The  problem's  magnitude 

The  economic  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  nations  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  The  per  capita  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP)  of  the  United  States 
for  1966  was  $3,648.  For  the  same  year,  that 
of  India  was  $104;  Indonesia  $70;  Nigeria 
$117;  Bolivia  $149 — an  average  of  $110  for 
the  four.  The  gap;  $3,538. 

The  United  States  per  capita  GNP  In  1960 
was  $2,993;  for  the  same  other  four  nations 
it  averaged  $97.  The  gap:  $2,896. 

This  gap,  is  thus  widening  from  $2,896 
to  $3,538,  over  six  years,  increased  by  22.2 
percent. 

Our  GNP  has  gone  up  21.9  percent  since 
1960;  theirs  13.4  percent.  Today,  their  GNP 
as  a  percentage  of  ours  is  3.0  percent,  in 
1960  Is  was  8.3  percent.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion— In  spite  of  aU  the  foreign  aid  efforts 
of  ourselves  and  others. 

We  must  recognize  that  neither  the  VS., 
nor  all  the.proepertng  powers  of  the  world 
combined  for  that  matter,  can  aolve  aU  the 


world's  economic  problems.  Such  is  the  stark 
magnitude  of  the  problem  presented  to  the 
world  In  general,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States  as  Its  wealthiest  nation. 

American  attitudes  toward  foreign  aid 
Support  for  the  principles  of  foreign  aid, 
private  or  public,  lies  deep  within  our  frame- 
work of  national  tradition.  Americans  re- 
sponded to  Belgium  ReUef  In  1014,  Cbe  Tokyo 
earthquake  in  1933.  and  the  Amo  River  flood 
of  1966  with  equal  alacrity. 

The  $117  bilUon  sperU  by  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment since  1946  spealcs  for  itself.  Just 
as  surely,  Americans  recognize  that  serious 
flaws  exist  in  oar  present  methods,  and  in 
the  response  or  lack  of  response  of  others  to 
these  methods.  Repubhcans  believe  we  should 
be  able  to  buy  more  aid  and  development  for 
much  less  money. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  goals;  we  cannot 
continue  present  actvities  without  major 
changes. 

Republicans    have    always    favored    sensible 
forms  of  foreign  aid 

In  many  instances,  American  programs  of 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  and  peoples  have  ^ 
proved  enormously  worthwhile;  and  often  Be- 
publican    leadership    made    these    successes 
possible. 

The  program  of  relief  to  Europe  after 
World  War  I,  led  by  Herbert  Hoover,  res- 
cued whole  nations  from  the  clutches  of  fam- 
ine; nor  have  the  Finns  forgotten  the  aid 
directed  to  them  \inder  Mr.  Hoover  In  1940. 
The  UNRRA  program,  whose  first  director 
was  the  former  Republican  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  Piorello  H.  La  Guardla,  saved  mll- 
Uons  of  lives  after  World  War  U. 

The  Point  Pour  and  Marshall  Plan  pro- 
grams, of  prime  importance  in  the  postwar 
reconstruction  of  Europe,  would  never  have 
come  into  existence  without  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Peace  Corps  and  Pood-for-Peace  con- 
cepts were  legally  Incorporated  into  our  aid 
program  by  the  Republican  83rd  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  IntemaUonal  Voluntary  Service 
Idea  of  1953  was  simply  enlarged  and  re- 
named Peace  Corps  by  the  Democrats.  The 
program  of  distributing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses abroad  also  began  in  1953  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  was  merely  renamed  Pood- 
for-Peace  by  the  Democrats. 

The  military  aid  program  was  a  major  ele- 
ment In  the  alliance  system  fashioned  under 
the  Eisenhower -Dulles  foreign  policy. 

Even  the  recent  special  emphasis  status 
for  Latin  America  stems  from  the  Bogota 
meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere  heads  of 
state  chaired  by  President  Elsenhower.  The 
enabling  legislation  for  special  emphasis  aid 
to  Latin  America  was  passed  in  1960  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration.  Again  the 
Democrats  have  developed  no  new  Ideas — 
they  have  simply  added  the  name  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  always  endorsed  the  purposes  of  foreign 
aid. 

Moreover,  we  have  always  promoted  new 
ideas  and  changes  in  the  aid  program  aimed 
at  making  the  large  amounts  of  official  capi- 
tal spent  abroad  more  effective. 

Republicans  believe  that  It  Is  again  time 
for  Innovation  and  that  the  methods  used 
In  administering  the  aid  program  today  fall 
far  short  of  what  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

PUKPOSES   or  FOREIGM   ECONOMIC    ASSISTANC* 

The  Republican  Party  supports  the  fol- 
lo«'lng  five  purposes  of  foreign  economic 
aid: 

(1)  The  promotion  of  peace,  security,  and 
stability  abroad  in  our  ovm  national  inter- 
eat. 

To  a  peace-lovlog  nation  such  as  the 
United      States,      security      and      stabiUty 
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domestic    economic    and    political 
pile  up  In  the  nations  of  these 
resentful  leaders  seek  foreign  ene- 
to    explain    domestic    failures.    Wars, 
wars,    and    armaments   are    coetly — to 
I  well  as  to  them.  Hence,  much  of  our 
ihould  be  directed  toward  cooperation 
•  «\irlng  national  security  and  stability. 
Is  not  guaranteed  thereby,  but  the 
are  weighted  in  Its  direction.  Much  of 
lid  has  been  and  should  continue  to  be 
towso'd    those    nations    which    are 
likely  to  cooperate  in  building  up  in- 
OTder.  especially  when  pointed  toward 
freedom    and    prosperity.   Korea, 
iepubllc  of  China.  Iran,  Turkey,  Tunisia, 
will  serve  slb  examples.  All  of  these — 
t  rlth    all    nations    which    are   in   similar 
of  development — have  ueas  of  insta- 
,  but  their  chances  of  progress  toward 
and  political  maturity  have  de- 
been  aided  by  otir  cooperation, 
ihould  continue  such  cooperation. 

Is  a  special  case.  There  are  many 

for  our  Involvement,  and  the  search 

order  and  stability  is  but  one   among 

.  It  Is  self-evident  to  all  of  us.  that  if 

when  peace,  security,  and  stability  are 

in  Vietnam,  our  national  Interest 

be  greatly  advanced  all  over  the  world. 

also  clear  that  In  attaining  such  peace, 

and  stability,  large-scale  economic 

technical,  as  well  as  military,  aid  will 

i.ecessary. 

)   The  promotion  of  prosperity  in  other 

aa  an  aid  to  prosperity  at  home. 

Is  well  known  that  prosperity  Increases 

that  most  of  our  trade,  both  exports 

imports,  is  with  the  prosperous  nations. 

our    total    exports    last    year,    Canada, 

New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Japan 

Western    Europe    accounted    for    (13.5 

or  about  two-thirds  of  our  exports. 

nations   increase   in   prosperity,    their 

from   us  likewise   Increase:    they 

even  more  than  thsy  compete.  For- 

,  Japan,  with  a  per  capita  income 

193  In  1935,  bought  (225.8  million  from 

In  1966,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 

it  bought  (S-g  billion.  During  the  same 

fears,  Mexico's  flgiires  were  respectively 

and  $66.4  million  In  1935,  and  9470  and 

blUion  in  1966.  Iran's  were  $50  and  $23.3 

In  1935,  and  $220  and  $83.7  million 

1966.   Venezuela's    were   $92    and   $125.7 

in   1935,  and  $895  and  $1.1  biUion 

966. 

we  can  help  to  set  the  developing  na- 

squarely   on   the   road    to   prosperity, 

trade  with  them  wlU  Inevitably  Increase. 

)   The  attempt  to  narrow  the  dangerous 

between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
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gap    between    the    Gross    National 

Prdducts   (QNP's)    of  the  "haves"  and  the 

"h^ve  nots"  is  Increasing  dramatically.  De- 

all    foreign   aid    efforts    to    date,    the 

at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  In- 

that  the  magnitude  of  this  problem 

been  Increasing,  rather  than  decreasing, 

dviflng  the  1960*8.  Attempting  to  narrow  this 

is  a  matter  of  conscience  as  well  as 

policy, 
the  event  of  a  great  disaster,  our  people 
always  been  ready  to  respond  gener- 
oukly.  However,  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
-range  situation  in  which  a  single  gift 
our  wealth  la  not  the  answer.  What  Is 
is  the  wise  use  of  a  portion  of  our 
annual  Increment  In  those  situa- 
In  which   a   permanent   gain   in   the 
of  the  "have  nots"  will  result. 
Wtiat  is  also  needed — needed  more  perhaps 
.  our  money,  machines,  food  surpluses  or 
technical  know-how — is  the  infusion  of  our 
)nomic  philosophy,  with  its  stress  on  free- 
of  opportunity   and   incentive,   which 
generated  the  spectacular  growth  in  the 
"llave"  nations. 
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As  people  nurtvired  in  the  Judeo-Christlan 
himianltarian  tradition,  we  are  Impelled  to 
help  others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
0\ir  churches  and  synagogues,  owe  schools 
and  colleges  are  the  strongest  supporters  of 
this  approach. 

(4)  The  demonstration  that  the  free  world 
can  give  a  more  satisfying,  prosperous  life 
than  Communism. 

Clearly  we  are  antl-Communlst.  Clearly 
the  Communist  way  of  life  outrages  our 
deep  love  of  freedom  and  our  religious 
faith.  Yet  these  great  values  are  not  uni- 
versally shared  in  the  form  in  which  we  hold 
them.  Where  corrupt  governments,  exploit- 
ing landowners,  and  greedy  money-lenders 
are  able  to  bleed  their  people,  Communism 
has  all  too  strong  an  appeal.  It  is  for  us 
in  such  circimistances  to  demonstrate  that 
alternatives  which  Include  freedom  as  a  goal 
can  do  better  than  either  reaction  or  Com- 
munism. The  people  In  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  are  dramatically  outper- 
forming the  regimented  Chinese  on  the 
mainland.  In  scores  of  other  developing  na- 
tions— India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Nigeria, 
Brazil — a  crucial  drama  Is  being  played  out. 
If  these  nations  fail,  it  should  not  be  be- 
cause we  denied  them  assistance.  Ours  Is  an 
affirmative  approach — to  build  on  what  there 
Is.  with  our  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  end 
result. 

(5)  The  spread  of  cooperation  and  friend- 
ly partnership  among  freedom-loving  na- 
tions. 

We  must  encourage  other  developed  na- 
tions to  Increase  their  assistance  to  the 
"have  nots."  We  should  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  other  "have"  nations  In  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  plans  for  large  projects 
in  developing  countries.  For  long  term  aid 
in  support  of  major  development  schemes, 
cooperation  would  be  Increased  and  U.S. 
costs  reduced  by  devising  consortiums  com- 
posed of  other  non-Communist  donors. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  must  also  be 
shared  by  those  we  would  aid.  The  develop- 
ing partnerships  should  not  be  viewed  as 
being  one  sided,  for  the  aided  nations  have 
much  to  give  us  while  working  with  us  for 
a  peaceful  world.  They  can  enrich  us  with 
their  cultxure.  They  can  help  our  students 
overseas.  Above  aU,  they  can  and  must  take 
the  necessary  cooperative  steps  within  their 
own  boundaries  to  develop  and  spread  the 
will  to  work  with  the  West  toward  mutually 
beneficial  goals.  There  are  values  In  such 
partnerships  which  pay  dividends  in  peace 
and  understanding  to  all  concerned. 

PRINCIPLES    AND    METHODS 

Discouragement  and  erosion  of  support 
for  foreign  aid  have  come  about,  not  Ini- 
tially because  of  disagreement  with  these 
purposes,  but  because  of  mounting  evidence 
of  waste,  misuse,  and  downright  failure  In 
far  too  many  cases.  It  Is  both  easy  and  fash- 
ionable to  kttack  foreign  aid  Itself  because 
of  these  failures.  In  some  Instances,  expec- 
tations have  been  too  great;  In  still  others, 
the  recipients  themselves  have  been  largely 
to  blame;  In  still  others,  administrative 
short-comings  on  our  part  are  responsible. 
Not  all  of  these  latter  are  blameworthy,  ex- 
cept in  retrospect,  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram itself  was  essentially  a  great  experi- 
ment. 

However,  Republicans  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  Improve  Its 
aid  program  based  on  the  evidence  deriv- 
ing from  past  experience.  Unfortunately, 
successive  Democratic  administrations  have 
by  and  large  failed  to  understand  that  the 
amazing  and  rapid  success  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  could  not  be  quickly  duplicated  among 
peoples  who  have  not  had  In  their  history 
the  experience  of  Industrialization  or  the 
social  conditions  making  for  progress.  Yes- 
terday's problems  In  Europe  are  not  the 
same  as  today's  problems  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  The  disappointing  results  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  bear  adequate  tes- 


timony to  this — so  far,  people's  expectations, 
rather  than  their  living  standards,  are  often 
the  only  thing  which  have  been  raised.' 

It  la  obvious  that  promises  of  much  pub- 
licized development  programs,  if  not  fulfilled, 
can  be  positively  dangerous  to  the  fragile  so- 
cial structure  of  developing  nations.  There- 
fore, we  must  realize  that  the  development 
methods  of  the  late  1960's  must  be  different 
in  many  ways  from  the  reconstruction  meth- 
ods used  in  Europe  In  the  late  1940's.  One 
crucial  point  Is  that  the  time  span  Involved 
will  be  far  longer;  recipients  must  be  told  this 
rather  than  being  given  glib  promises  about 
what  the  future  can  bring. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
learning  these  things  the  hard  way.  It  is  no 
service  to  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid  to 
gloss  over  these  difficulties  and  failures.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  such  problems  will  yield 
to  diagnosis,  given  the  necessary  realism  in 
analyzing  their  principal  causes. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  attaches 
special  Importance  to  the  following  methods 
and  principles,  the  failures  to  apply  which 
have  accounted  for  most  of  the  Justified 
criticism  of  aid  to  date.  It  pledges  Itself  to 
their  vigorous  application. 

(1)  No  aid  should  be  extended  without 
commensurate  self-help  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  aided.  In  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing activities  have  been  grossly  under- 
emphasized. 

(a)  Community  development,  enlisting  the 
active  participation  of  people  at  the  village 
and  town  level.  Rural  cooperatives  are  an  ex- 
ample, even  though  they  challenge  existing 
local  power  structures.  Such  power  struc- 
tures often  Involve,  not  only  the  landlords 
and  politicians,  but  also  the  bankers  and 
other  money  lenders  and  at  times  even  the 
religious  leaders.  Obstacles  of  this  character 
have  been  noticeable  In  nations  as  diverse  as 
Turkey,  India,  Brazil,  the  Philippines. 

Painfully  but  surely,  with  many  mistakes 
but  with  many  successes,  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  communities  in  Latin  America, 
Pakistan,  and  elsewhere  are  engaged  in  co- 
operative self-help.  Often  the  least  costly 
projects  financially  are  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Leadership  may  be  local,  AJU.,  or 
Peace  Corps.  A  modest  knowledge  of  accoimt- 
Ing  is  obviously  necessary,  but  even  more  Im- 
portant is  the  capacity  for  dedicated  realistic 
service  that  recognizes  that  pergianent  bene- 
fits can  only  arise  from  ultimate  local  re- 
sponsibility. 

Over-enthusiasm  can  bring  premature  mul- 
tiplication of  such  projects,  as  In  Peru;  but 
in  Peru  also  can  be  foimd  some  of  the  great- 
est successes.  Wherever  the  local  effort  Is  most 
hopeful,  aid,  however  modest,  of  a  financial 
and  technical  nature  should,  where  practi- 
cable, be  forthcoming.  This  "grass  roots"  de- 
velopment of  attitudes  is  far  more  produc- 
tive in  the  long  run  future  of  a  nation  than 
many  a  grandiose  project. 

(b)  Utilization  at  home  of  capital  funds 
now  exported  by  nationals  of  the  countries 
aided.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  billions, 
some  say  perhaps  as  much  as  $17  billion,  of 
indigenous  capital  is  presently  invested 
abroad  by  Latin  American  nationals.  This 
sum  may  be  more  than  the  total  VS.  aid  to 
these  same  nations  since  1945.  The  late  Pi-lme 
Minister  of  one  of  the  Asian  countries  aided 
was  found  to  have  a  vast  fortune  banked 
abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death — an  amount 
perhaps  eqiilvalent  to  the  total  economic  and 
military  aid  annually  extended  by  us  to  his 
country. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  criticize  these 
wealthy  people;  nor  perhaps  should  we  pe- 
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'  The  Alliance's  basic  goal  was  very  appro- 
priately stated  m  human  terms — to  Increase 
per  capita  Income  not  less  than  2.5  percent 
per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  At  the  half- 
way point  in  1966  only  7  of  19  countries  had 
managed  to  meet  this  goal,  and  they  repre- 
sent sUghtly  less  than  30  percent  of  Latin 
America's  total  population. 


nallze  their  nuok-sad-fUe  citizens  ther^ore. 
Local  people  often  have  the  same  fears  about 
Inveetlng  la  laielr  own  economies  as  our  cap- 
italists have. 

Inflatian.  Instability,  corruption,  fears  of 
confiscation  all  take  ttarelr  toll.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  neither  Justifiable  nor  possible 
to  ball  out  nations  which  are  unable  or  \in- 
wllllng  to  create  the  necessary  conditions 
for  investment.  Perhaps  a  combination  of 
taxing  exports  of  capital.  Joint  guarantees 
or  insurance  of  a  substantial  portion  of  in- 
vestment at  home  by  their  governments  and 
ours,  together  with  quiet  but  persistent  pres- 
sure for  a  slow  but  sure  improvement  of 
business  practices  and  climate,  may  turn  the 
tide. 

(c)  Family  planning.  The  export  of  Ameri- 
can agriculttiral  surpluses,  and  even  progress 
in  International  agrtciHtural  development, 
are  often  at  best  simply  "buying  time."  Pop- 
ulation increases  in  excess  of  2.5  percent  a 
year  are  Ukely  to  equal  or  exceed  the  prsictl- 
cable  annual  gains  in  gross  national  agri- 
cultural production  for  many  nations.  India, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Brazil,  Indonesia 
will  serve  as  examples.  In  Latin  America  the 
population  increased  17  percent  between 
1960  and  1965  while  their  food  production 
increased  only  10  percent.  Thus  many  coun- 
tries are  actually  losing  ground. 

In  some  fashion  these  and  other  nations 
slmllariy  situated  must  meet  this  problem. 
We  can  cooperate  technically  and  financially, 
but  only  a  determined  effort  on  their  part 
to  check  their  population  growth  can  really 
do  the  Job.  At  its  present  rate  of  growth,  the 
world's  population  win  double  in  less  than 
30  years.  No  such  Increase  in  food  produc- 
tion is  in  sight. 

Even  the  United  States  with  its  diminish- 
ing grain  surpluses  could  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  single  nation  of  India  at  its  present 
rate  of  population  growth  and  need  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years  longer. 

(2)  The  spread  of  American  agricultural 
knowledge  and  techniques  should  be  empha- 
sised. The  great  majority  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  poorly  nourished  and  the  Communist 
system  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  it  is  un- 
able to  meet  this  challenge.  As  Professor  Don 
Paarlberg  has  said,  "Agricultural  capacity  is 
an  asset  which  we  have,  which  oxir  friends 
need  and  which  our  rivals  lack."  He  suggests 
we  move  more  decisively  in  attempting  to 
help  the  world's  hungry  people  by  putting 
more  emphasis  on  technical  aid  designed  to 
exploit  our  agricultural  technology,  capabil- 
ities In  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  food  proc- 
essing Industries,  and  agricultural  business 
know-how,  especially  In  developing  credit 
and  marketing  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  Instill  in  the 
recipients  the  idea  that  the  distribution  of 
American  agricultural  svirpluses  is  an  emer- 
gency, rather  than  a  routine,  measure.  Where 
necessary  they  should  be  asked  to  agree  to 
Improve  their  own  agricultural  capacity  as 
a  pre-requlsite  for  receiving  Food-for-Peaoe 
shipments.  All  too  often  in  the  past  the  pro- 
vision of  our  surplus  food  has  interfered  with 
market  forces  which  otherwise  would  have 
encouraged  agricultural  production  and  has 
thus  fostered  the  continuance  of  foolish, 
centralized  planning — usually  aimed  at 
building  uneconomic  Industries  as  In  India. 

(3)  We  should  rely  mare  on  private  enter- 
prise to  encourage  development  abroad.  ThiB 
requires  a  more  favorable  climate  In  the  na- 
tions concerned.  Threats  at  natlonaUzatloa, 
confiscatory  taxation,  undue  limitations  on 
lnta«st  rates,  general  hostility  to  investors 
from  other  nations,  and  the  lack  of  native 
managerial  ability  do  not  encourage  the 
Inflox  of  private  capita^  We  on  our  part  must 
be  more  ready  to  share  controls  with  foreign 
nationals,  more  ready  to  impart  our  skills 
and  techniques  to  them  so  as  to  stimulate 
indigenous  investment  capable  of  competing, 
nore  willing  to  accept  lower  immediate  re- 
turns la  anticipation  of  a  fair  and  profita- 


ble return  over  a  longer  period.  Puerto  Rico's 
progress  under  Operation  Bootstrap  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  be  aocom- 
phshed  when  a  liberal  private  Investment  cli- 
mate is  created  In  a  developing  area. 

(4)  Special  care  should  "be  taken  to  avoid 
*id  being  used  to  bolster  corrupt  and  self' 
perpetuating  oligarchies.  No  error  on  our 
part  has  been  more  exploited  by  the  Com- 
munists than  this.  There  are  the  obvious 
examples,  and  they  have  been  far  from  ex- 
ceptional. Where  corruption  has  been  a  way 
of  life  and  where  oligarchies,  military  and 
otherwise,  are  the  general  rule,  the  dilemma 
of  how  to  reach  the  poor  man  at  the  bot- 
tom Is  a  cruel  one.  The  acid  test  is  whether 
the  benefits  are  really  reaching  the  masses 
of  the  people  In  Increasing  measure — and 
are  not  disassociated  from  the  United  States 
as  a  source.  Constant,  unrelenting  pressure 
toward  reform  In  these  matters  may  be  la- 
belled "Interference"  or  "aid  with  strings  at- 
tached," but  there  is  no  other  defensible  and 
permanent  answer.  Situations  will  increas- 
ingly arise  in  which  aid  should  be  reduced 
or  completely  cut  off  pending  reform. 

(5)  We  should  explore  the  economic  via- 
bility of  regional  marketing  plans  which  will 
give  small  developing  nations  vHder  markets 
for  their  products.  The  success  of  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  illustrates  possi- 
bilities for  similar  modest  groupings  In  parts 
of  Africa  and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America.  By 
extending  bilateral  aid  to  Individual  coun- 
tries participating  In  such  cooperatively- 
planned  efforts,  we  can  promote  the  economic 
viability  of  many  of  the  smaller  nations,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  they  prove  them- 
selves willing  to  go  beyond  Joint  planning 
to  closer  economic  or  even  political  associa- 
tion. 

Extending  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  a  country 
which  has  agreed  with  Its  neighbors  on  what 
type  of  development  each  will  undertake  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  duplication  In  t^ 
small  market  area,  such  as  Central  America, 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  trying  to 
force  nations  together  which  have  different 
aspirations  and  cultural  backgrounds.  In  this 
connection.  Republicans  believe  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Korry  Re- 
poTt,  of  trying  to  force  newly  independent 
and  highly  nationalistic  African  states  into 
regional  groupings  as  a  pre-requlsite  for  re- 
ceiving American  aid  Is  unrealistic.  Moreover, 
trying  to  give  aid  to  an  anK>rphouB  regional 
grouping  cannot  possibly  gamer  as  much 
credit  for  the  U.S.  as  can  direct  bUateral  aid. 

Naturally  we  expect  developing  coimtries 
to  place  emphasis  on  productive  efficiency  so 
that  they  can  quickly  develop  the  ability  to 
compete  In  world  markets.  They  gain  little 
by  simply  widening  the  area  in  which  pro- 
tected IndiBtrtes  are  sustained  behind  high 
tcu-iffs  or  other  controls. 

(6)  Afore  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
projects  that  will  visibly  reach  the  masses  of 
people.  Land  reform  accompanied  by  market- 
ing cooperatives  (as  in  Chile),  land  regroup- 
ing (aa  In  the  Republic  of  China) ,  and  col- 
lective availability  of  up-to-date  agricultural 
machinery  and  credit  are  cases  in  point. 
Under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  en- 
couragement to  greater  i}roductlvlty.J|Wmple 
roads  to  market  towns,  as  in  Panama,  will 
often  mean  more  than  super  highways. 
Schools,  health  clinics,  instruction  in  home 
industries  and  mechanics,  are  further  ex- 
amples. 

(7)  While  not  making  aid  conditional  upon 
support  for  our  foreign  policy,  aid  should  not 
ordinarily  be  forthcoming  to  (a)  those  na- 
tions whose  heads  of  state  {like  Nasser)  en- 
gage in  continual  intemperate  abuse  of  the 
United  States  or  (*)  those  nations  which 
give  military  aid  to  our  enemies  in  Vietnam 
or  which  engage  in  military  aggression,  or 
(c)  those  nations  wtiich.  in  contravention  of 
international  law,  harass  Amerioan  citizens 
engaged  in  oommerce,  or  oonfiacate  American- 
oumed  property  without  fair  compensation. 


Aid  and  comfort  should  not  be  given  by  the 
UjS.  to  those  who  consistently  help  aax 
enemies  or  the  enemies  of  other  free  men. 
Nor  should  aid  be  given  to  those  who  rattle 
swords  or  engage  in  aggression.  If  private 
representation  to  the  nation's  leaders  does 
not  produce  results,  the  Voice  of  America, 
in  certain  instances,  might  make  this  fact 
clear  to  the  people  of  a  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  like  Robespierre, 
Hitler,  or  Stalin  we  should  insist  upon  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  p>ollcy  in  all  its  aspects. 
We  are  dealing  with  lnd^>endent  nations  and 
a  measure  of  demonstrated  Independence 
from  us  In  certain  matters  Is  often  a  political 
necessity  for  their  leaders. 

(8)  Our  aid  should  be  concentrated  in 
countries  of  special  importance  to  the  United 
States.  A  limited  number  of  countries  should 
receive  the  major  portion  of  our  aid,  be- 
cause (a)  they  are  Important  economically 
in  that  they  have  an  ordered  timetable  for 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  economic  aid — 
such  as  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Iran;  (b)  they 
are  important  to  us  militarily — such  as  non- 
Communist  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Turkey;  or 
(c)  they  are  Important  politically  in  that  our 
Communist  rivals  have  failed  and  a  new 
government  wants  help  in  returning  to  free 
enterprise  development — such  as  Indonesia 
and  Ghana.  In  other  nations  we  should  con- 
sider instituting  small  aid  programs  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  friendship  and  main- 
tain a  minimum  presence.  I^  these  latter 
nations  we  should  attempt  to  cooperate  with 
the  greater  efforts  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries. Our  list  of  priority  countries  should  be 
flexible  so  that  new  countries  can  be  added, 
and  hopefully  so  that  some  countries  will 
develop  to  the  point  that  they  are  able  to 
dispense  with  our  economic  aid  altogether. 
For  example,  the  Republic  of  China  no  longer 
needs  our  economic  aid,  and  also  requires 
less  military  aid  (although  It  must  be  kept 
In  mind  that  termination  of  military  aid  is 
not  controlled  solely  by  development  fac- 
tors), and  Turkey  is  approaching  a  similar 
situation. 

We  look  forward  to  the  eventual  termlna- 
Itlon  of  all  grants  in  aid  and  toward  the  time 
In  which  the  normal  processes  of  trade,  pro- 
duction and  loans  will  carry  the  burden  of 
development. 

(9)  Evidence  that  technical  assistance  is 
often  a  better  stimulant  to  growth  than  large 
scale  capital  transfers  should  be  seriously 
examined,  particularly  in  light  of  the  United 
States'  balance  of  payments  problem.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  In  foreig^n, 
as  well  as  domestic,  affairs,  that  attempts 
by  the  Democrats  to  solve  problems  by  simply 
applying  large  amounts  of  tax  dollars  to  them 
do  not  necessarily  work.  When  aid  to  less 
developed  countries  was  first  proposed,  ex- 
perts stressed  the  need  for  technical  aid  and 
warned  against  a  large  scale  public  capital 
Investment  program.  Then,  as  now,  the  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  developing  countries  was 
definitely  limited  by  a  lack  of  administrative 
and  technical  skills.  Moreover,  large  scale 
grants  and  lopns,  particularly  program  loans 
which  provide  balance  of  payments  support, 
have  in  many  cases  made  It  possible  for  re- 
cipient countries  to  persist  In  policies  which 
discourage  domestic  savings  and  private  in- 
vestment (both  foreign  and  domestic)  and 
Inhibit  the  development  of  efficleBt  eicport 
production.  Republicans  believe  fut\ire  aid 
should  be  contingent  upon  the  recipients 
pursuing  policies  calculated  to  maximize 
economic  efficiency  and  the  utilization  of 
private  capital  and  know-how. 

The  Administration's  contention  that  the 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments  of 
capital  outflow  under  aid  proRrams  Is  slight, 
because  aid  Is  "tied"  to  proo\irement  of  U.B. 
goods  and  servloee,  is  now  widely  recognized 
to  be  misleading.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce published  figures  In  March  Itev  show- 
ing that  the  direct  balance  of  payments  drain 
resulting  from  U.S.  foreign  iM  programs  in 
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ras  nearly  tbree  quarters  of  a  billion 
Actually  the  amotint  may  be  higher 
these  flgvires  Include  all  offsets  result- 
om  "tied"   aid.  Foreign   governments 
often  meet  requirements  that  they 
our  aid  money  on  purchases  from  the 
attributing  normal  purchases  from 
to    our    aid    disbursements.'    The 
should  Instruct  AID  to  pub- 
showing  the  true  effect  of  foreign 
on  o\ir  balance  of  payments. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
in  which  substantial  aid  is  forth- 
from  other  nations,  and  in  which  we 
a^ked  to  cooperate.  Excellent  examples 
International  Development  Associa- 
ind    the   Inter-American   Development 
both  Republican  ideas — and  the  Asian 

Bank. 

We  should  explore  with   developing 

ways    and    means    of    increasing 

earning  capacities.  Inasmuch  as  many 

nations — Brazil,    Colombia,    Nl- 

lost  more  in  some  years  by  the 

the  international  price  of  their  ex- 

:ommodlties  than  they  have  gained  by 

aid,  the  worldwide   stabilization   of 

^laterial  prices  is  one  i>osslble  solution 

should  be  considered. 

IXMsible     remedy     for     one-crop 

is  obviously  dlversifibation.  How- 

we  should   keep   in   mind   that  many 

such  as  Malaysia   and   the  Ivory 

have  built  boom  economies  by  simply 

production  of  the  one  or  two 

which  they  produce  most  proficiently. 

same  time,  other  countries,  such  as 

and  Ghana,  have  destroyed  what 

have   been   viable   economies,   based 

agricultural  earnings,  by  trying  to  dl- 

Into  uneconomic  industrial  activity. 

>thers,  such  as  India,  have  ignored  the 

basic  food  needs  of  their  people  in  their 

to    industrialize.    The    United    States 

certainly    not   encourage    any    such 

imeconcxnlc  activity. 

)    We  should  realize  that,  while  certain 

are  common  to  all  or  almost  all  of 

(developing  nations,  each  one  is  in  many 

separate  and  distinct.  Oenerallza- 

those  in   this  document — 

c^angerouB.  Those  in  the  field  realize  the 

of  this  more  than  those  in  Washington. 

latter  attach  too  much  Importance  to 
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)   We   should   strengthen   the    Ambas- 
in  his  role  as  chief  of  mission.  Only  the 
strongest  considerations  should  be  al- 
to over-rule  his  veto;  and,  subject  only 
budgetary    limitations,    his    a£Drmative 
should    normally    be    ac- 
Hls    small    discretionary    fund    of 
for  self-help  projects  which  was  re- 
abolished,    should    be    restored.    In- 
flexibility based  on  the  sound  Re- 
publican principle  of  decentralization   (but 
full  accounting)  will  allow  the  Ambas- 
'    to    adapt    the    U.S.    program    to    the 
of  each  different  situation. 


(14)  The  techniques  and  insights  of  the 
social  sciences  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  development  problems  and  projects. 
Social  scientists  in  the  countries  concerned 
should  aid  in  tackling  their  own  problems  of 
economics  and  technology.  In  this  way  their 
peculiar  knowledge  can  assist  in  overcoming 
the  barriers  found  in  the  existing  customs  of 
their  countries  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
modernization.  Tribalism  in  Africa,  the  now 
dwindling  hacienda  society  in  rural  Latin 
America,  certain  religious  traditions  and 
practices  elsewhere  will  serve  as  examples. 

(15)  To  insure  a  more  effective  aid  pro- 
gram, continuous  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  securing  qualified  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter aid.  Aid  should  not  be  given  unless  there 
are  really  qualified  personnel,  both  American 
and  local  nationals,  available  to  administer 
It.  Qualifications  must  Include  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  culture  In  which  a  person  Is 
to  work.  Without  constructive  competency 
and  solid  training,  aid  will  be  wasted.  Many 
of  our  failures  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
limited  number  of  such  persons,  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  training,  and  the  absence  of 
the  right  motivation.  It  Is  equally  Important 
that  we  assist  developing  nations  to  produce 
qualified  administrators  who  can  work  with 
the  U.S.  and  perhaps  others  in  promoting 
growth. 

(16)  Much  more  attention  Tnust  be  paid 
in  the  U.S.  to  the  realistic  evaluation  of 
what  our  aid  is  actually  accomplishing.  Both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  must 
broaden  their  supervision  over  AID  and  in- 
sure maximum  objectivity.  If  the  sponsoring 
agency  under  the  present  Administration  Is 
unwilling  to  be  realistic  in  such  matters, 
then  Congress  must  act  responsibly  In  giving 
Its  own  time  and  in  employing  the  necessary 
qualified  staff  to  perform  this  function.  This 
requires  much  more  than  a  "fishing  expedi- 
tion." It  Bhoxild  be  approached  construc- 
tively. 

The  Importance  of  effective  aid  cannot  be 
over  stressed  and  the  issues  Involved  in  Im- 
proving the  program  are  far  too  Important 
for  narrow  partisanship.  Aid  Is  an  expensive 
humanitarian  experiment.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  sound  adminis- 
tration of  their  funds  and  solid  progress  as 
a  result. 

Appendix  A 
Total   United   States  foreign  assistance,   by 

country  July  1, 1946  through  June  30, 1965 
[Figures  In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Afpenoiz  A — Continued 
Total   United  States  foreign  assistance,  by 

country   July   1,   1946   through   June    30, 

1965 — Continued 

[Plgures  in  millions  of  dollars] 
LATIN  AMERICA — Oohtinued 

Dominican   Republic    

Ecuador    

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

HalU    — 

Honduras  

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua    

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Surinam   

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay  

Venezuela 

Other  West  Indies 

ROCAP   

Latin  American  regional 


NEAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Greece 

India   

Iran   

Iraq   

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon  

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt)-— 

Yemen 

Central  Treaty  Organization 

Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional. 


307.1 

92.2 

20.9 

3,685.8 

5.941.5 

1,550.3 

102.6 

1,  133.  1 
512.3 

93.0 
86.1 

2,  944.  9 
136.9 

84.0 

3,752.4 

1,  100.3 

39.1 

52.4 

1,  119.5 


Total   22,754.4 


LATIN    AMERICA 


Argentina 

Bolivia    

Brazil 

British  Guiana  — 
British  Honduras 

ChUe    

Colombia    

Coeta  Rica 

Ouba  


712.9 

435.9 

,871.6 

17.1 

3.8 

,  130.  3 

734.7 

136.3 

67.6 


207.9 
248.8 

99.9 
210.7 
110.6 

74.8 

40.3 
055.  1 
112.0 
159.6 

90.2 

675.2 

5.0 

43.3 

113.6 

388.1 

3.3 

84.1 
740.1 


Total   —     10,561.7 


FAR  KAST 

Burma  114.6 

Cambodia   343.1 

China 4,778.2 

Hong  Kong 55.7 

Indochina,    undistributed 1,  535.  2 

Indonesia   875.9 

Japan 4,138.7 

Korea   6,315.9 

Laos    418.6 

Malaysia    39-1 

Philippines 1,914.8 

Ryukyu    Islands 325.7 

Thailand 442.8 

Vietnam    2,383.7 

Far  East  regional 2,723.9 

Total    26,405.9 


AFRICA 

Algeria 

Burundi 

Cameroon  

Central  African  Republlc- 

Chad    

Congo    ( Brazzaville ) 

Congo    ( Leopold vlUe ) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia    

Gabon    

Gambia 

Ghana   

Guinea 

Ivory   Coast 

Kenya  

Liberia 

Libya    

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Mall    

Mauritania 

Morocco 

Niger    

Nigeria 

Rwanda  

Senegal    

Sierra    Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Sudan    

Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia   

Uganda   

Upper  Volta 

Zambia    

East  Africa  regional 

Regional,  USAID/ Africa  — 
Africa  regional 


163.7 

72.4 

25.  1 

2.8 

4  2 

2.4 

317.4 

8.7 

247.6 

4.8 

.  1 

170.4 

70.2 

26.0 

36.4 

237.0 

217.3 

7.9 

8.7 

15.8 

2.8 

529.4 

8.8 

163.7 

1.7 

25.0 

27.2 

47.6 

167.4 

7.1 

91.5 

44.0 

9.9 

470.3 

17.3 

5.5 

30.2 

11.2 

1.0 

64.1 


Total    8.864.6 
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Appxndiz  a — Continued 
Total  United  States  foreign  assistance, 
country  July   1.  1946   through   June 
1 965 — Continued 

[Figures  In  millions  of  dollars] 

EUROPE 

Albania  

Austria    1 

Belgium-Luxembourg     2 

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark    

East  Germany 

Finland 

France  9,465.1 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 6, 149.  0 

Berlin    

Hungary  

Iceland    

Ireland    


20.4 
257.1 
107.3 
193.0 
933.7 
0.8 
146.7 


131.9 
31.6 
76.4 

195.9 


Appendix  A — Continued 
Total  United  States  foreign  assistance,  by 
country   July   1,    1946    through   June    30, 
1 965 — Continued 

[Figures  in  millionfi  of  dollars] 
EtmoPE — Continued 

Italy 6,089.4 

Netherlands  2,617.7 

Norway    1,283.4 

Poland     673.6 

Portugal    531. 1 

Spain    1,908.7 

Sweden    125.2 

United  Kingdom   9,269.8 

U.S.SJI. —  186.4 

Yugoslavia   2,761.4 

Europe  regional   2,  796-  5 


Appendix  A — Continued 
Total  United  States  foreign  assistance,  by 
country   July    1,    1946    through    June   30, 
196  5 — Con  tlnued 

[Figures  in  millions  of  dollars] 

Canada    40.0 

Australia    142.6 

New  Zealand 21.5 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands.  107. 4 

Nonregional    t"Ul    5.779.0 


Total 


6,  090.  5 


Total    47,852.0 


Total  assistance  to  all  coun- 
tries    117,019.1 

(Source:  Data  obtained  from  the  official 
Government  Reports  by  Senator  Dirksen  who 
inserted  these  statistics  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  12,  pp.  16471- 
16505. 


APPENDIX  B 
U.S.  NONMILITARY  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (NET)  AND  TRADE  BALANCES  BY  COUNTRIES,  1958-65 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.S. 

Net 

U.$. 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

economic 

trade 

Countries 

aid> 

balance  ^ 

aid> 

balance ' 

aid> 

balance  - 

aid> 

balance  • 

aid' 

balance ' 

aid' 

balance  ■ 

aid 

balance ' 

aid' 

balance ' 

Afghanistan 

19 

-4 

19 

-10 

13 

-10 

30 

6 

13 

-8 

32 

-3 

37 

6 

34 

2 

Bolivia 

22 

17 

22 

14 

13 

14 

23 

16 

29 

20 

44 

18 

33 

17 

30 

7 

Brazil 

145 

-33 

35 

-216 

42 

-147 

270 

-68 

157 

-117 

128 

-186 

212 

-148 

149 

-183 

Cambodia 

37 

-2 

21 

-7 

25 

24 

9 

20 

5 

20 

2 

7 

-1 

2 

, 

Ceylon 

Chile 

20 

-5 

19 

-12 

8 

-25 

9 

-17 

8 

-19 

4 

-21 

4 

-27 

4 

-23 

47 

-7 

33 

-76 

10 

121 

43 

87 

-24 

109 

-32 

% 

-38 

104 

24 

Colombia 

92 

-147 

32 

-134 

-7 

-54 

54 

-31 

43 

-50 

69 

-9 

38 

-35 

34 

-80 

Ecuador 

3 

-9 

2 

-12 

7 

-11 

11 

-4 

U 

-26 

14 

-11 

17 

-4 

17 

-28 

India 

243 

63 

320 

129 

523 

412 

370 

230 

528 

411 

736 

509 

864 

651 

849 

580 

Indonesia 

24 

-112 

17 

-123 

45 

-132 

54 

-29 

88 

-15 

77 

-7 

32 

-102 

-4 

-123 

Jordan 

57 

10 

60 

16 

62 

17 

61 

24 

53 

20 

54 

37 

45 

20 

37 

19 

Korea 

311 

213 

232 

131 

261 

148 

228 

155 

233 

204 

231 

211 

157 

169 

165 

149 

Laos      

30 

2 

35 

3 

33 

1 

51 

2 

30 

4 

31 

6 

39 

7 

58 

8 

Liberia    ..  .— 

8 

14 

9 

59 

8 

-4 

19 

17 

35 

20 

11 

4 

12 

-13 

25 

-11 

Malaysia 

(0 

-85 

0) 

-150 

1 

-138 

2 

-126 

12 

-155 

6 

-150 

2 

-82 

4 

-123 

Morocco 

26 

33 

45 

29 

61 

29 

97 

55 

48 

42 

53 

49 

38 

31 

51 

49 

Nepal 

6 

(0 

3 

(0 

8 

(•) 

10 

(0 

9 

(') 

14 

(') 

17 

('>,„ 

16 

1 

Paltistan 

145 

81 

142 

65 

229 

131 

218 

158 

322 

243 

378 

341 

377 

336 

348 

291 

Philippines 

42 

18 

24 

-36 

24 

-10 

11 

17 

24 

-59 

8 

-34 

49 

-27 

45 

-34 

Poland    

99 

75 

66 

43 

127 

HI 

57 

34 

60 

48 

46 

66 

52 

84 

-6 

-31 

Thailand 

30 

-4 

48 

-28 

42 

11 

29 

25 

31 

32 

29 

57 

18 

58 

25 

67 

Tunisia 

26 

4 

30 

7 

55 

21 

77 

38 

53 

44 

38 

25 

45 

31 

54 

39 

Tur1(ey 

122 

72 

111 

44 

101 

66 

153 

69 

202 

106 

173 

154 

126 

^ 

132 

81 

Vietnam 

204 

57 

168 

46 

186 

48 

144 

62 

148 

101 

189 

114 

221 

131 

300 

187 

Yemen. 

(•) 

251 

5 

(•) 

5 

(0 

478 

6 

Q) 

6 

(') 
827 

8 

0) 

1,140 

6 
2,544 

(') 

5 

o 

Total.... 

1,758 

1,498 

-218 

1,882 

2,129 

685 

2,250 

2,512 

1,160 

2,478 

868 

>  Disbursements  less  repayments. 

>  Exports  and  imparts,  f.o.D.;  includes  U.S.  exports  financed  by  military  grants  and  credits. 

>  Less  than  $500,000. 
<  Not  available. 

'  Not  statistically  significant 


Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund  Direction  of  Trade,  Annual  1958-62,  pp.  128-130;  March 
1965  pp.  63-44;  Annual  1961-65,  p.  285;  National  Advisory  Council,  Semiannual  Report  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  January-June  1%4,  pp.  75-77;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign 
Grants  and  Credits  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964  and  1965). 
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M  mnesoU,  1943-1963. 

John  D.  Lodge.  United  States  Ambassador 
ti  Spain.  1955-1961. 

Oerhart  Nlemeyer.  Professor  of  Political 
S  ience.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Nicholas  Nyaradl,  Director  of  School  of  In- 
t  xnational  Studies.  Bradley  University. 

Boderlc  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator,  Bu- 
z<  Ml  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs.  De- 
pvtmnt  of  State.  1057-1958. 

CI.  L.  Ohrstrom,  Jr..  mitiJliiient  Banker. 

William  W.  Scranton,  Governor  of  the 
C  ommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  1963-1967 


Richard  B.  Sellara,  BepubUcan  NaUonal 
( ommltteeman  for   New   Jersey. 

RobMt  Btrausa-HupA.  Director.  Foreign 
loUcy  Research  Institute,  ^  University  of 
1  exmsylvanla. 

Kmt  B.  Crane.  Secretary  to  the  Task  Porce. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  B4r.  President.  I  aiig- 
i  ;est  the  absence  of  a  quornm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dark 
1  fia  call  the  roll. 

The  awlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
«eded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onanlmous  oocsent  that  the  order  for 
i»  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PBICHTTOWQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
aoLUiiGS  In  the  chair) ..  Without  objec- 
tion, It  Is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  did 
Qot  agree  with  an  the  dedsions  of  the 
committee.  I  ask  imanlmons  consent  that 
my  Individual  views  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Individ- 
ual vlewa  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcou.  as  follows: 


INDIVIDUAI.    VBWS    OT    MB.    COOPDl 

I  am  filing  my  Individual  views  on  S.  1872. 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  as  I  did  not  support  In  the  com- 
mittee and  do  not  now  support  certain  deci- 
sions made  by  the  committee.  In  this  state- 
ment I  shall  emphasize  only  two  subjecte 
that  I  beUeve  deserve  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

Changes  and  emergencies  are  constantly 
occurring  which  affect  our  relationships  with 
other  coimtries  and  our  national  security.  If 
the  Congress  considers  foreign  assistance  a 
worthwhile  Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy, 
then  It  ought  to  provide  the  President  some 
flexlbUlty  for  Its  effective  conduct. 

I  disagree,  therefore,  with  the  decision  of 
the  oommlttee  to  fix  an  exact  Umlt  upon  the 
number  of  countries  to  which  economic  as- 
sistance can  be  extended  under  the  develop- 
ment loan,  technical  assistance,  and  support- 
ing assistance  programs. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
would  limit  assistance  for  development  loans 
to  15  countries,  for  technical  assistance  to  10 
countries,  and  for  supporting  assistance  to 
10  countries.  The  amendment  provides  that 
U  the  President  determines  that  assistance 
should  be  extended  to  additional  countries  In 
the  national  Interest,  he  could  not  do  so  untU 
his  request  Is  approved  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress.  The  language  la  as 
follows:  ^  .    , 

"Such  loans  (assistance)  may  be  made  In 
any  addlUonal  country  U,  following  submis- 
sion of  a  report  by  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives detailing  the  Justification  for  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  (assistance)  in  such  additional 
country  during  such  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
agrees  to  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  In 
effect  Its  approval  of  the  making^  of  such 
loans  (assistance)  In  such  country." 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  also 
fixed  limits  on  the  number  of  countries  In 
the  three  above  categories  of  economic  assist- 
ance of  10,  40.  and  10,  respectively. 

But  It  did  provide  the  President  could  ex- 
tend assistance  to  an  additional  number  of 
countries  by  a  procedure  of  «P0^^8,*o^^« 
Congress,  If  "at  least  thirty  days  shall  have 
elapsed  following  the  submission  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ra- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  report  stating 
that  the  making  of  loans  In  such  addlUonal 
country  during  such  fiscal  year  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  giving  his  reasons 
therefor."  ^    .^     * 

Acting  under  this  authority  the  President 
extended  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1967  to  ad- 
dlUonal coxmtrles— 19  for  development  loans, 
eight  for  technical  •sslstanee.  and  seven  for 
supporting  assistance.  The  committee  con- 
sidered that  these  increases  were  not  Justi- 
fied  repealed  the  above  authority,  and  sub- 
sUtuted  for  It  the  language  I  have  quoted 
earUer  requiring  a  concurrent  resoluUon  of 
the  Congress  before  assistance  to  additional 
countries  could  be  approved  by  the  President. 
I  believe  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
oonunlttee  is  too  rigid.  I  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee  an  amendment  which  provided   for 
the  -'^"^  primary  llmlto  of  countries  to  be 
aided  as  the  committee  amendment--15,  40, 
and  10   respectively.  In  the  categories  of  de- 
velopment  loans,   technical   assistance,   and 
supporting  assistance.  My  amendment  would 
maintain  the  present  authority  of  the  Presl- 
dent.  If  the  President  determined  It  neces- 
sary in  the  national  Interert  to  eoctend  aid  to 
an  addltloaal  coontry— not  exceeding  two  In 
number  for  development  loans,  and  nine  (In- 
cluding seven  self-help  amounts  to  Africa) 
IB  number  for  technlrAl  aid— he  could  do  so 
iO  days  after  submitting  a  report   to  the 
Committee    on   Foreign   RelaUons   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House — under  the  authority 
now  avaUable  under  existing  law.  The  addi- 
tional number  of  countries  represents  those 


which  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment stated  It  believes  would  require  assist- 

My  amendment  would  meet  an  objective 
of  the  Congress  to  limit  aid  to  thows  coun- 
tries which  will  need  assistance,  and  which 
meet  the  criteria  of  self-help  established  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  At  the  same 
time  It  would  give  to  the  President  the  dls- 
creUon  which  he  needs  if  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  Is  to  be  effective  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  would  not 
increase  the  funds  which  may  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

I  disagree  with  the  committee's  reductions 
m  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  AlU- 
ance  for  Progress  and  for  the  program  of 
technical  assistance. 

The  authorization  requested  for  the  AlU- 
anoe  for  Progress  Is  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  committee  reduced  the  au- 
thorization to  $578  million. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  sup- 
ported by  three  administrations  and  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  expected  that  through 
the  Joint  efforta  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  with  the 
Latin  American  Statas  employing  maximum 
efforts  of  self-help  and  proceeding  gradually 
toward  economic  integration,  that  their  coun- 
tries would  be  able  to  Institute  reforms  and 
advance  the  living  standards  of  their  people. 
The  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Riisk 
before  the  committee  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  Alliance  Is  a  modest  statement: 

"The  Alliance  Is  taking  hold.  Most  lAtln 
American  nations  are  making  healthy  strides 
toward  stability  and  future  self-sufficiency. 
In  all  but  r.  few,  governments  are  now  work- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  M\»ch 
has  been  done  to  Improve  tax  structures  and 
tax  administration,  to  fight  Inflation,  and  to 
strengthen  instttutlons  required  for  more 
productive  private  enterprise.  A  start  has 
been  made  to  expand  educational  and  health 
facilities,  and  a  number  of  countries  have 
Instituted  far-ranging  agricultural  and  land 
reforms.  Of  course,  much  remains  to  be 
djne." 

The  economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
Latin  American  States  U  important  to  them, 
and  it  is  also  Important  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  seciirity  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States 
should  continue  to  give  Its  full  cooperation, 
assistance  and  leadership  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Finally,  I  disagree  with  the  eonuttlttee's 
recommendation  that  there  be  cute  In  the 
technical  assistance  program.  The  technical 
assistance  program  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
efforts   to   help   other   nations   boild  nonnd 
economies,  constructive  social  structures,  and 
political  systems  with  democratic  valuejs.  The 
technical  assistance  program  is  the  present- 
day  descendant  of  the  old  point  4  program 
begun  under  President  Truman.  In  the  years 
since  point  4  began.  It  has  been  the  program 
of  wldset  acoeptanoe.  and  its  worth  has  been 
proven  again  and  again.  It  alms  to  strengthen 
the  esswitlale  neoeaeary  for  development.  It 
alms  to  Improve  agrleultuie,  for  It  is  essential 
that  a  country  must  be  able  to  feed  its  peo- 
ple   It  alms  to  better  the  health  of  their 
people,  for  a  diseased,  sickly  and  weak  people 
caooot  work  to  Improve  their  nation.  Tech- 
nical  assistance    programs    have   eradicated 
malaria  throughout  the  world.  It  has  done 
much  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  many  of  the 
endemic  diseases  so  prevalent  In  the  less  for- 
tvmate  countries  of  the  worid.  Technical  as- 
sistance Is  crucial  to  the  successful  c«.Trylng 
out  of  population  programs  which  are  «rach  a 
vital  factor  in  national  development.  Tech- 
nical assistance  alms  at  Improving  education, 
for  without  education  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment Is  not  possible.  Technical  awtttance 
alms  at  inysrovlng  the  admlnljtratlom  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  fiscal  policies,  far  ^«»o^ 
sound  government  admlnlsUatlon  dedlcatea 
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to  the  principle  of  Improving  the  lot  of  Its 
people,  development  is  not  possible.  This 
valuable  and  basic  work  must  continue. 

I  urge  that  the  technical  assistance  appro- 
priation requested  by  the  administration  be 
fully  restored  because  it  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
aid  efforta. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  Its  cost,  and  difficult 
d(»ne8tlc  and  fiscal  problems  at  home  claim 
our  attention  and  first  Interest.  But  it  Is  of 
great  Importance  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  this  peaceful  and  con- 
structive effort  for  an  cwderly  r-orld  and  for 
Its  national  Interest  and  security — Ita  foreign 
assistance  program. 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest   the   absence   of    a   quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  217  Leg.] 

Anderson  Gore  Mansfield 

Baker  Griffin  Metcalf 

Bartlett  Gruenlng  Montoya 

Bayh  Hansen  Morse 

Boggs  Hill  Scott 

Burdlck  Holland  Stennls 

Byrd,  Va.  Holllngs  Talmadge 

Church  Inouye  Williams,  Del. 

Cooper  Jackson  Yarborough 

Ellender  Lausche 

Fulbrlght  Magnuson 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fastore],  are  absent  on  official  buslnesiS. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississipppi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  the  Senator  from  Marylsmd  [Mr. 
Typings],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  are  necessar- 
ily absent.    

Mr.  KIUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 


Allott 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

PeU 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Prouty 

Case 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Russell 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Smith 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Spsrkman 

Fong 

Monrouey 

Spyong 

Harris 

Morton 

Sjrmlngton 

Hart 

Moss 

WUliams.  N.J 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickenlooper 

MiiRkle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   260 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Jackson],  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tpxas  [Mr.  Tower].  I  believe  there 
will  be  other  cosponsors  as  well. 

The  amendment  is  here.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Stkn- 
Nis.  I  think  the  amendment  is  in  form. 
I  believe,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  might  just  as  well  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  50,  strike  out  lines  IS,  16,  and  17, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "strike  out  "section 
608'  and  substitute  'section  526'.". 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  20.  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  52,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(h)  Add  the  following  new  sections  after 
the  new  section  523: 

"  'Sec.  524.  Geneeai,  AuTHORrry  for  CREDrr 
Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  use  funds 
available  under  this  part  to  finance  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  any 
friendly  foreign  country  or  International  or- 
ganization on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine. 

"  '(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may — 

"  '  ( 1 )  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
service*  from  any  source  for  sale  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  purchasing 
countries  or  International  organizations; 

"'(2)  make  disbursements  on  behalf  of 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  procured  directly  from  suppliers  by 
purchasing  coimtries  or  international  orga- 
nizations upon  sigreement  of  the  purchasing 
countries  or  International  organizations  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Oovemment;  or 

"  '(3)  purchase  from  suppliers  any  Inatru- 
menta  evidencing  Indebtedness  issued  by 
piirchaslng  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations as  security  for  paymenta  due  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  pro- 
cured directly  from  suppliers  by  purchasing 
coimtries  or  International  organizations,  and 
dispose  of  any  such  instrumenta  In  accord- 
ance with  section  636(g) . 

"  'Sk.  525.  Guaranties. — The  President 
may  guarantee.  Insure,  coinsure,  and  rein- 
sure any  Individual,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  association  doing  business  In 
the  XTnlted  States  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  nonpayment  arising  In  con- 
nection with  credit  sales  financed  by  such 
Individual,  corporation,  partnership  or  other 
Msoclatlon  for  defense  articles  and  defense 


services  procured  In  the  United  States  by 
any  friendly  country  or  international  orga- 
nization. 

"  '(b)  In  Issuing  guaranties.  Insurance.  co- 
Insurance,  and  reinsurance,  the  President 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  exporters.  In- 
surance companies,  financial  Institutions,  or 
lers,  or  groups  thereof,  and  where  appro- 
prial^^Qay  employ  any  of  the  same  to  act  as 
agent  In  the  Issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guaranties,  insurance,  coinsurance,  and  rein- 
surance, and  the  adjustment  of  claims  aris- 
ing thereunder.  Fees  and  premlunu  shall  be 
charged  In  connection  with  contracts  of 
guaranty,  insurance,  coinsurance,  and  rein- 
surance (excluding  contracta  with  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government). 
Obligations  shall  be  recorded  against  the 
funds  available  for  credit  sides  under  this 
part  In  an  amount  not  less  than  26  per 
centum  of  the  contractual  liability  related 
to  any  guaranty,  Insurance,  coinsurance,  and 
reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to  this  part  and 
the  funds  so  obligated  together  vrith  fees  and 
premiums  shall  constitute  a  single  reserve 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such  con- 
tracta. Any  guaranties.  InsTirance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  be  considered  contingent  obli- 
gations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

"(1)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  relm- 
bursementa,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Section  503  Is  redesignated  as  section 
526. 

"(2)   In  such  new  section  526,  strike  out 

furnish     military     assistance     on     cash    or 

credit  terms'  and  substitute  'finance  sales'." 

Renumber    the    following    subsections    of 

section  201  of  the  bill,  accordingly. 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"subsection"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sections". 

On  page  55,  line  4,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  55,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  chapter  do  not  encourage 
military  expenditures  by  less  developed 
friendly  countries  which  impair  their  eco- 
nomic development  or  which  increase  arms 
races  among  such  countries,  no  credit  sale 
to  a  less  developed  friendly  country  shall  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  section  624  and 
no  guarantee  of  a  credit  sale  to  a  less  devel- 
oped friendly  country  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  provisions  of  section  526  unless  such 
credit  sale  or  guarantee  has  been  approved 
In  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  no  event  shall  the 
aggregate  net  amount  outetandlng  at  any 
time  of  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  any  such  credit 
sales  and  guaranties  of  credit  sales  to  less 
developed  friendly  countries  be  more  than 
$300,000,000  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  net 
amount  outetandlng  on  July  1,  1967.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'less 
developed'  countries  shall  mean  those  coun- 
tries designated  by  the  President  as  eco- 
nomlcaUy  less  developed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  quarterly  reporta  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
subsection." 

On  page  62,  line  6,  Immediately  after  "635" 
Insert  "(e) ". 

On  page  62,  strike  out  line  7. 
On  page  62,  line  8,  strike  out  "(1)    Sub- 
section (e)  Is". 

On  page  62,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18. 
On  page  63,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  ", 
or  the  guaranty  of  a  sale,". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
sound  sense,  in  the  matter  of  military 
sales  and  grant  aid,  not  to  unduly  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  I  beUeve  that 
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Hu  pending  bill,  proposed  by  tbe  Foreign 
Be  iattons  Committee,  Is  too  restrictive 
anl  that  It  would  dangerously  Impede 
thi !  President  In  ttie  conduct  of  our  f or- 
eU  Q  and  defense  policy- 

:  n  particular,  this  bill.  In  its  present 
foi  m,  would  gravely  Imperil  our  chances 
of  conducting  a  wise  policy  in  two  crltl- 
ca  areas,  tbe  battleground  of  Southeast 
As  a  and  the  still  dangerous  Middle  £ast. 
In  the  Middle  Bast,  for  example,  the 
So  rlet  Union  is  deliberately  using  mlli- 
ta  y  assistance  and  sales  to  destabilize 
thi  already  delicate  polltical-milltaTy 
ba  ance  and  so  again  put  Israel  in  mortal 
pell.  Why  should  we  tie  Uncle  Sam's 
ha  nds  behind  his  back  so  that  he  cannot 
he  Ip  Israel  as  needed  or  other  less  devel- 
op id  nations  in  that  area  which  it  may 
pr  )ve  in  our  national  interest,  and  the 
In  erest  of  Israel,  to  assist? 

)Si.  President,  this  pending  bill  can- 
nc  t  be  taken  lightly  by  anyone  interested 
In  our  own  national  security. 

nxe  Cbalrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St  Iff  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
St  rvlces  Committee  by  letter  on  Friday 
thit  the  Joint  Chiefs  view  with  grave 
CO  ticem  the  reduction  of  the  military  as- 
siitance  portion  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
ar  ce  Act  by  $205  million,  and  termina- 
tli  n  of  the  provisions  for  credit  ssdes, 
w]l1^  would,  in  their  Judgment,  raise 
w  Tld  tensions  rather  than  reduce  them. 

rhe  Joint  Chiefs  noted  that  the  cut 
ai  proved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
m  ttee  represented  almost  30  percent  of 
Vt  s  proposed  program  and  would  have 
tte  extremely  undesirable  effect  of  ne- 
giting  to  a  large  degree  the  progress 
w  ilch  has  been  made  In  the  past  years 
In  helping  to  build  up  free  world  military 
forces. 

In  particular,  the  Joint  Chiefs  pointed 
oi,t: 

since  a  great  majority,  approximately  75%, 
ol  tbe  funds  reqiiested  are  for  tbe  6  ooun- 
ti  «•  on  tbe  perlpbery  of  tbe  Slno-Sovlet 
B  oe  .  .  .  tbe  program  for  tbeee  countries 
wi  lukl  naturally  be  most  seriously  affected. 
H  we  are  to  maintain  tbe  Integrity  of  tbe 
K  vean  Armed  Foroe*  wttoee  i5,600  troops 
ai  »  t««v»wg  a  sizeable  contribution  In  Soutb 

V  etnjun.  tbe  otber  4  front-line  countries 
va  iist  absorb  cuts  of  up  to  one-third  of  tbe 
p  oposed  programs,  and  moderolxatlon  of 
ai  ly  equipment  would  be  Tlrtaally  baited. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  also  observed  in  that 
ktter: 

Our  military  capability  is  not  Ilmltlesa 
a;  id  tbe  equivalent  dollar  applied  for  VS. 
P  iroas  does  not  prorlde  tbe  same  return  for 

V  B.  security  as  does  tbe  same  amount  ap- 
p  led  to  maintain  tbe  preseot  collective  free 
«  odd  defense  posltlcm.  Furtber,  a  weaken- 
li^  of  tbat  position  mlgbt  be  mlsunder- 
s'  ood  by  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
tl  w  Peoples  Republic  of  China  as  an  un- 
« LlUngnew  by  tbe  U.S.  to  stand  firm.  Tbls 
c  vuld  Invite  new  probes,  Increased  suppcrt 
o:  subversion  and  possibly  even  open  ag- 
g  *e8slon. 

Not  only  does  the  pending  Foreign  Re- 
ij^tlons  Committee  bUl  reduce  the  total 
grant  authority  for  military  assistance 
b  Y  $205  mimnn  but  the  action  taken  by 
t  le  committee  on  credit  sales  makes 
s  ibsUtution  of  that  means  impossible. 

It  has  been  alluded  that  there  are 
many  ways  remaining  for  credit  sales, 
t  ut  this  is  not  true. 

First,  the  act  vq>ea]a  all  authority  to 


make  credit  sales  from  new  production 
which  constitutes  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  program. 

Second,  it  repeals  the  authority  to 
guarantee  credit  by  private  banks  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Third,  it  transfers  all  assets  of  the  act 
to  the  Treasury  after  December  31,  1967. 
Fourth,  It  repeals  authority  after  that 
date  for  the  executive  branch  to  receive 
disbursements  which  come  due  under 
past  sales,  and 

Finally,  it  even  repeals  authority  for 
the  DOD  to  transfer  collections  from 
past  sales  to  the  Export- Import  Bank  or 
other  banks  in  repayment  of  disburse- 
ments made  by  those  banks. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
remaining  provisions  allow  us  essentially 
only  to  give  the  material  away  imder 
grant  programs  or  sell  it  on  a  straight 
cash  tMisis  and  on  top  of  that  the  grant 
■id  amount  would  be  slashed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  lack  of  funds  and  provisions 
for  credit  availability  would  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  JCS  only  contribute  to  raising 
world  tensions  rather  than  reducing 
them. 

Acconflng  to  the  report  filed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  credit 
sales  and  guaranty  authority  is  not 
needed  for  the  less  developed  countries 
because  there  is  still  the  legal  authority 
to  provide  them  the  arms  they  need  for 
internal  security  and  self  defense  by  do- 
ing so  on  a  grant  basis.  It  is  evident  that 
the  committee  did  not  vote  an  outright 
repeal  of  the  authority  to  make  such 
grants — but  they  did  effectively  emas- 
culate that  authority  by  denying  the 
funds  needed  to  meet  legitimate  require- 
ments of  these  countries. 

The  committee  report  also  contends 
that  imderdeveloped  nations  could  uti- 
lize the  credit  facilities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  "if"  they  can  meet  the 
Bank's  requirements,  and  that  private 
t>ank  credit  "may"  be  available  to  some 
of  these  coimtrles,  such  as  Israel.  The 
need  to  use  the  words  "M"  and  "may" 
demonstrates  the  very  shaky  foundation 
of  this  contention.  We  already  know  from 
last  week's  debates  in  Congress  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  that  such  credit 
is  not,  in  fact,  available  without  a  gtiar- 
anty  of  repayment  by  tlie  Department  of 
Defense. 

ITie  committee  report  also  argues  that 
there  is  still  authority  under  the  com- 
mittee's bill  to  sell  from  DOD  stocks  on 
up  to  3-year  credit.  This  argument  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  the  military  depart- 
ments had  excess  quantities  of  stocks 
wlilch  could  be  furnished  to  foreign 
coimtries  and  that  M  percent  of  the  items 
sold  today  to  foreign  countries  come  from 
new  production. 

In  1963.  the  Congress  added  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  506  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  calls  upon 
the  President  to  regiilarly  reduce  and 
terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supines  to  any  country 
iiavlng  suflkjlent  wealth  to  enable  it  to 
maintain  and  equip  its  own  military 
forces  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ- 
omy. The  President  has  been  fuUy  com- 
plying with  this  mandate,  but  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Foreign  Relatioiis 
Oommlttee  would,  without  repealing  this 


Congressional  policy,  deny  him  the  means 
for  executing  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  has  rea- 
son to  question  whether  in  some  cases 
credit  sales  were  made  to  less  developed 
coxmtries  without  undue  burden  to  their 
economies,  as  required  by  section  506(c) . 
If  so,  the  remedy  is  surely  not  to  end  all 
credit  sales  to  all  countries  but  more 
effective  legislative  oversight  of  these 
transactions  and  a  new  statutory  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  such  sales  and  on 
the  administrative  level  at  which  deci- 
sions to  make  sales  are  made. 

The  pending  amendment  under  the 
cosponsorship  of  myself,  and  Senators 
Tower,  Hickenlooper,  Javits.  Sparkmait, 
and  Stennis,  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  it  would  reinstate  In  the  bill  the 
following  authorities  relating  to  sales 
which  were  deleted  by  the  committee: 
(a)  the  authority  to  make  credit  sales 
of  new  production  items;  (b)  the  au- 
thority to  guarantee  credit  sales  financed 
by  private  banko  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank;  (c)  the  authority  to  continue 
using  the  credit  sales  revolving  fund; 
and  (d)  the  authority  to  sell  to  private 
banks  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
promissory  notes  Issued  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  security  for  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  purchased  from  the  DOD 
on  credit  terms. 

Second,  it  would  place  a  limitation  on 
credit  sales  to  less  developed  countries, 
comparable  to  the  limitation  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  week  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  This  limitation  has  four  features: 
Hrst,  no  credit  sale  or  guarantee  of  a 
credit  sale  to  a  less-developed  country 
could  be  made  unless  it  has  been  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense;  second,  in  no  event 
may  the  aggregate  net  amount  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  of  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  credit  sales  and  guar- 
antees of  credit  sales  to  less-developed 
countries  be  more  than  $300  million  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  net  amount  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year;  third,  the  term  "less  developed" 
coimtries  Is  defined  to  mean  those  coun- 
tries designated  by  the  President  as  less 
developed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax;  and  fourth,  quarterly 
reports  are  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  Implementation  of  this  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  indeed  in  the  national  interest. 
Certainly,  all  Senators  favor  arms  con- 
trol and  arms  limitation  and  would  pre- 
fer a  world  in  which  arms  assistance  and 
sales  were  unnecessary.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  live  in  a  dangerous  world,  where 
other  powers,  in  pursuit  of  their  inter- 
ests, are  engaged  In  serious  mischief. 
The  statesmen  of  the  free  world  must 
never  ease  up  on  their  search  for  sound 
and  safe  arrangements  mutually  to  de- 
escalate  arms  assistance  and  sales — ar- 
rangements with  which  we  and  our 
friends  and  allies  can  safely  live.  But 
these  arrangements  have  to  be  negoti- 
ated and  worked  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  with  other  Communist  states. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  make  drastic  imi- 
lateral  cutbtwics  in  our  tmrgatnlng  power 
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before  the  hard  bargaining  for  mutually 
acceptable  arrangements  has  even 
begun? 

I  do  not  see,  Mr.  President,  how  the 
United  States  can  improve  its  basic  bar- 
gaining position  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  powers  by 
weakening  it — unilaterally. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  these 
remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  dated  August 
11,  1967,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  my  amendment. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  itons  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Ths  Joint  Chiets  of  Stait, 

Wcuhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  RiCRARo  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I/.S.  Senate.  Wathington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Chabman:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  view  with  grave  concern  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee reducing  the  military  assistance  por- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  by  $305 
million  and  are  hopeful  that  most  of  this 
amount  can  be  reetored  on  the  floor  prior 
to  final  action  by  tbe  Senate.  This  reduction 
represents  almost  30  percent  of  the  proposed 
program  and  will  have  the  extremely  unde- 
sirable effect  of  negating,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the  past 
years  In  building  up  free  world  military 
forces.  Since  a  great  majority,  approximately 
76  percent,  of  the  funds  requested  are  for 
the  five  coiintrles  on  the  perlpbery  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  Bloc — Greece,  Turkey,  Iran, 
China,  and  Korea — the  program  for  these 
countries  would  natuarlly  be  most  seriously 
affected.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  the  Korean  Armed  Forces  whose  46,600 
troops  are  making  a  sizeable  contribution  in 
Soutb  Vietnam,  the  other  foxir  front-Une 
countries  miist  absorb  cuts  of  up  to  one- 
third  of  the  proposed  programs,  and 
modernization  of  any  equipment  would  be 
virtually  halted.  Internal  security  and  civic 
action  assistance  to  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Latin  Ataerican  nations  will  have 
to  be  curtailed  and  little  or  no  funds  vtUI 
remain  for  countries  where  important  bases 
essential  to  our  security  exist  such  as  Spain, 
Ethiopia.   Libya,   and   Morocco. 

To  date,  cooperative  effort  and  joint  com- 
mitment by  allied  and  friendly  nations  have 
created  a  free  world  military  posture  which 
represents  a  total  strength  far  greater  than 
the  strength  of  any  single  nation.  Our  mili- 
tary capability  is  not  limitless  and  tbe  equiv- 
alent dollar  applied  for  U.S.  Forces  does  not 
provide  the  same  return  for  TJJ3.  security  as 
does  the  same  amount  applied  to  maintain 
the  present  collective  free  world  defensive 
position.  Further,  a  weakening  of  that  posi- 
tion might  be  misunderstood  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  as  an  unwillingness  by  the  United 
States  to  stand  firm.  This  could  Invite  new 
probes.  Increased  support  of  subversion  and 
possibly  even  open  aggression. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  termination  of 
the  provisions  for  insuring  sales  financed  by 
private  credit  sources  v^l  destroy  the  sales 
program  of  defense  articles,  except  on  a  cash 
and  carry  basis.  This  could  have  a  desta- 
bilizing effect  as  the  oontrrl  exercised  by  a 
careful  approval  of  sales  to  chese  nations  wUl 
have  terminated  and  they  wUl  either  look 
eleswhere,  prlmarUy  tbe  Soviet  Bloc,  for  tbelr 
requirements,  or  utilize  resources  which 
should  be  appUed  to  tbelr  own  •coaomlc 
development. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflT  believe  that  tbe 


serious  reduction  of  military  aid  caused  by 
the  lack  of  funds  and  provision  for  credit 
avallablUty  for  allied  and  friendly  countries 
would  thus  raise  world  tensions  rather  than 
reduce  tbem.  To  rurther  reduce  our  already 
austere  assistance  program  will  weaken  our 
coUectlve  defense  and  be  an  invitation  to  any 
adversary  to  occupy  the  power  vaccum  which 
would  result. 

Sincerely, 

Eable  Q.  Wheeler, 
Chairmxin.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

SECnON-BT-SSCnON     AlfALTSIS     OF     JaCKSON- 

Towxx  AjcENnicxMT  TO  S.  1872 

The  amendment  to  page  60,  lines  15-17,  Is 
a  technical  change  which  restores  the  exist- 
ing reference  In  redesignated  Section  523  to 
the  Military  Credit  Sales  Revolving  Fund. 

The  amendment  to  page  50,  beginning  with 
line  20,  through  line  5  on  page  52,  reinstates 
the  general  authority  to  make  credit  sales 
and  to  guarantee  credit  sales  and  strikes  out 
the  Committee's  language  repealing  the 
Military  Credit  Sales  Revolving  Fund. 

The  general  authority  to  make  credit  sales 
would  become  Section  524  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981,  as  amended.  Tbe  lan- 
guage of  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  (1)  of  Sec- 
tion 524  ts  taken  from  Section  50S(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Subsection  (b)(2) 
Is  also  existing  authority,  and  is  taken  from 
Section  632(e)  ot  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Subsection  (b)  (8)  is  new  language  requested 
by  the  Executive  Branch  and  not  now  in  tbe 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It  autborizee  tbe 
purchase  of  promissory  notes  Issued  by  a  for- 
eign country  to  a  commercial  supplier  which 
has  sold  defense  articles  and  services  directly 
to  the  coxintry.  In  some  cases,  friendly  for- 
eign governments  may,  for  political  or  eco- 
nomic reasons,  desire  to  deal  directly  with  the 
U.S.  private  supplier  or  lending  Institution 
rather  than  with  U.S.  Oovemment  agencies. 
Tills  new  authority — like  the  existing  sales 
authority — ^wonld  be  used  only  when  It  is  in 
the  U.S.  national  Interest  that  such  sales  be 
made.  Under  this  subsection,  the  Department 
of  Defense  would,  wtth  respect  to  approved 
sales,  arrange  In  advance  with  VS.  suppliers 
to  acquire  from  them  promissory  notes  issued 
by  foreign  countries  and  either  hold  these  or 
dispose  of  them,  in  whole  or  In  part,  to  ap- 
propriate financial  Institutions.  It  should  be 
noted  tbat  enactment  of  tbls  subsection 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
funds  available  for  financing  credit  sales  or 
the  total  volume  of  sales  which  could  legally 
be  financed  by  such  funds;  it  would  only 
provide  an  additional  optional  means  of  util- 
izing available  funds  to  carry  out  approved 
programs  for  tbe  assumption  by  friendly 
countries  of  a  larger  share  of  tbe  burden  of 
their  own  defense. 

Tha  authorities  relating  to  guarantees 
would  become  Section  626  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  Tbe  language  of  Subsection  (a) 
of  Section  625  comes  from  Section  503  (e) 
of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  525  oomes 
from  Section  500  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aaalst- 
ance  Act. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  Military  Credit  Sales  Revolving  Fund 
effects  two  technical  amendments.  The  sec- 
tion nimiber  of  the  Revolving  F^lnd,  which  is 
now  Section  508  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  is  redesignated  as  Section  536,  and  the 
words  "finance  sales"  are  substituted  for  tbe 
words  "furnish  mUitary  asalstanoe  on  cash  or 
credit  terms"  which  now  appear  In  that  sec- 
tion. The  latter  change  simply  oonforms  the 
language  of  the  section  to  the  changes  made 
elsewhere  In  tbe  BUI  to  dlsttngulsb  between 
grant  aid  and  sales. 

The  amendments  to  page  64,  line  14,  and 
page  66,  line  4,  sm  te^nloal  drafting  changes 
to  conf  omi  tlia  BUI  to  tbe  Insert  made  on 
pi^e  66  between  lines  4  and  6.  Tine  Insert  adds 
several  proTiskns  Imposing  a  limitation  on 
credit  sales  and  guarantees  of  credit  sales 
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to  less  developed  countries.  No  suCh  trans- 
actions may  be  oonsiunmated  iinii»«ui  they 
have  been  approved  in  advance  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense.  Second,  a  dol- 
lar ceiling  is  imposed  on  the  total  net  amount 
of  such  transactions  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  time.  Third,  the  term  "less  de- 
veloped" coimtries  Is  defined  ss  meaning 
those  countries  designated  by  the  President 
as  economically  less  developed  for  the  pur- 
IKiees  of  the  interest  equallEation  tax.  A  list 
of  the  developed  countries  for  purpcees  of 
that  tax  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  9,  1967  during  the  debates 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank  BUI  (page 
22097).  Foxxrth,  quarterly  reports  are  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Congress  on  Implementation  of 
this  limitation. 

The  amendments  to  page  62,  lines  6-8,  are 
technical  drafting  amendments  to  conform 
the  Bill  to  the  amendment  made  to  page  62, 
lines  17  and  18.  Tbe  amendment  to  page  63, 
lines  17  and  18,  reinstates  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
section  635(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  sell  promissory  notes  received  by  DOD 
under  credit  sales  agreements  to  private 
banks  and  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  amendment  to  page  63,  lines  14  and 
16,  Is  a  technical  conforming  amendment, 
reinstating  in  Section  640  of  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  the  reference  to  guarantees 
which  had  been  stricken  out  by  tbe  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  conform  with  its 
deletion  ot  the  authority  to  make  guaran- 
tees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  Preddent,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  call  up  his  amendment  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  260,  and  alao 
ask  uninamous  consent  that  the  addi- 
tional cosponsors  previously  named  \»e 
permitted  to  join  with  me  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  rejwl  again. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  WltSiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMKESCX   DXPABTMXNT  DXSCLOSKS   TSAT   OBAV- 
ITT     1CXTXB8     HAVE    BIKIT    SHIFFED    TO    BLOC 

srrx 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  to  comment  on  the  pendiiig  amend- 
ment because  it  has  not  yet  been  printed, 
and  it  is  far  too  comprehensive  and 
detailed  and  far-reaching  for  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  pass  any 
Judgment  on  something  of  that  signifi- 
cance without  at  least  having  a  chance 
to  read  the  amendment. 

I  do  rise,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  situation  which 
has  developed  which  provides  another 
frustrating  and  frightening  development 
from  the  standpoint  of  demonstrating 
the  continuing  program  of  this  admin- 
istration to  try  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy and  the  military  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  at  the  very  time  that  the 
weapons  shipped  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  Communist  nations  have  become  re- 
qxtrisible  for  a  continuation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam, 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commerce  Department  in 
a  communication  to  me  last  week,  dated 
August  8.  1967,  written  in  reply  to  an 
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ear  ier  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
OcHuneroe  Department,  has  admitted 
tha  t  two  Worden  gravity  meters,  com- 
poi  Me  to  the  one  being  sought  by  Po- 
lan  i,  and  denied,  were  released  for  ex- 
por  ;  to  Rumania  as  long  ago  as  July  23, 
190 )  Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
an«  the  strategic  significance  of  these 
IM  ruments,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thJ  t  copies  of  this  revealing  correspond- 
ent e  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Rs  ;oKi). 

'  -he  first  is  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Ac  Ing  Assistant  Secretary  McOuade  on 
Ju  y  29.  1967,  raising  the  question  after 
it  (ccurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  de- 
vic  us  language  appearing  in  earlier  cor- 
rec  pondence  from  the  same  department 
ml  fht  Indicate  that  there  was  something 
m<i«  there  that  might  not  meet  toe 
eyi  I  So  I  raised  the  question  of  whether 
thsre  had  been  previous  shipments  of 
th  s  highly  significant  instrument  to  the 
8c /let  Bloc.  .  ^,       .^ 

rhe  second  letter  is  from  Acting  As- 
di  ant  Secretary  McQuade  to  me  under 
da  e  of  August  8.  1967,  confirming  the 
fast   that   these   shipments   had   been 

™  mere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
w(  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OllB,  as  follows:  j^x.t  29,  1967. 

li:  .  liAWWBNC*  C.  McQWADB, 

AC  ting  A»»Utant  Secretary  lor  Domeatv:  artd 

international  Busineu,  Department   of 

Commerce.  Washington,  D.C. 

Okam.  Me.  McQoade:  This  Is  In  further  re- 

mrd  to  o\ir  exchange  of  correspondence  of 

Jx  ne  6.  1967  and  July  8.  1967.  regarding  the 

ta  Bort  approval  of  the  Worden  gravlmeter. 

nnt  Of  all.  It  was  moet  gratifying  to  learn 

tlrtthe  Bale  had  been  canceUed.  It  would 

tu  ^  been  far  more  reassuring,  however,  it 

«  Z  iXmatlon  release  of  July  31.  IW'^*^ 

w  solved  the  Issue   once  and  for  aU.     As  it 

squids.  I  cannot  reconcile  the  rationale  ad- 

vinced  in  the  release  with  t^e  explanation 

i  mi  in  your  earlier  letter  of  July  3    1967 

S^mich  It  was  cleMly  stated  that  the  li- 

"  nse^^proval  of  Felyruary  1, 1967  had  been 

uUMmin  based  on  information  suppUed 

t>  I  intelUgence  sources.  

Since  It  appears  that  the  Department  wUl 
fi  .vorably  receive  future  appUcatlona  tor  the 
e  Twrt  of  gravlmeters.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
t  lere  may  have  been  precedent,  that  Is  ear- 
11  gr  shipment*  of  gravlmeters  to  Bloc  coun- 
t  iM  If  thl»  should  be  the  case.  I  would  ap- 
t  reoiate  receiving  detaUed  information  con- 
c-mlng  the  date  the  license  was  approved, 
tie  shipping  destaiatlon,  and  the  reading 
t  ucuracy  of  the  instruments  exported. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Kasl  e.  Mtnnnr, 

O.S.  Senator. 

Tut  Assistant   SEcaerARV   or 

COMJCIKCE, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  8. 1967. 
]  [on.  Kakl  E.  Kuwot, 
JJS.  Senate, 
Vashington,  D.O. 

DBA*  SKWAToa  Mtjkbt:  This  Is  in  response 
o  your  letter  of  July  29,  1987,  commenting 
urther  about  the  license  for  the  export  of 
L  Worden  gravity  meter  to  Poland.  In  yoiir 
«cent  letter  you  state  that  you  cannot  rec- 
mclle  the  rationale  advanced  In  the  Depart- 
nent*  releaw  of  July  18.  1967.  with  the  ex- 
ilanatlon  provided  In  our  earlier  letter.  You 
ilso  request  information  about  possible  ear- 
ier  shlpmeata  of  gravity  meters  to  the  Cosa- 
jjunlst  ooonferlM. 

In  our  letter  to  you  of  June  13.  Mr.  Meyer 
stated  that  the  OiOce  of  Bzport  Control  on 
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February  16,  1967,  had  requested  the  appli- 
cant to  return  hU  license  so  that  the  ap- 
proval action  could  be  reconsidered  In  the 
light  of  the  Intelligence  Information  pro- 
vided. Neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  time 
since  did  we  cancel  the  license  because  of 
the  InteUlgence  received.  Cancellation  oc- 
curred on  July  14.  1967,  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant.  Our  conclufilon  In  the  July  18 
release  that  the  Issuance  of  a  license  against 
the  subject  application  appeared  appropri- 
ate has  not  been  altered.  For  gravity  meters 
of  the  Worden  type  or  equivalent  for  use 
over  land  areas,  approval  employing  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  release  may  be  indicated.  Ap- 
proval of  airborne  gravity  meters  or  those 
for  use  m  sea  areas  would,  of  course,  be  quite 
unlikely  at  this  time. 

The  following  Is  In  re.sponse  to  your  in- 
quiry  about  previous  shipments   of   gravity 
meters  to  Communist  countries.  On  January 
31,    1962,   the   Department,   after   the   usual 
consultation  with  other  Interested  agencies, 
denied  to   Poland   a   Worden   gravity   meter 
of  the  same  capability  as  the  one  presently 
under  discussion.  At  that  time  our  technical 
staff  did  not  consider  the  Canadian  or  other 
foreign  produced  instrxmients  to  be  compa- 
rable to  the  Worden  meter.  On  July  23,  1965, 
however,   two   Worden   gravity   meters   of   a 
quality    comparable    to    the    subject    meter 
were  authorized  for  shipment  to  Rvimanla  for 
petroleum   exploration,   an   end-tise   reason- 
able for  BxmiaiUa.  Authorization  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  after 
approval  was  conciirred  In  by  other  agencies. 
By    mld-1965    the    Canadian    manufactured 
gravity  meter  was  adjudged  by  government 
technicians  to  be  comparable  to  the  Worden 
meter.  Further  In  support  of  our  rationale 
that  approval  was  the  Indicated  action  was 
the  fact  that  the  Rumanians  prior  to  1965 
had  provided  assurances  against  the  reexport 
of  any  United  States  equipment  received  by 
them.  No  other  gravity  meters  have  been  li- 
censed to  Eastern  Europe  including  the  USSR. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lawrence  C.  McQtjade, 
Acting  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
disheartening  to  learn  that  our  earlier 
relief  over  the  cancellation  of  the  Worden 
meter  for  Poland  has  turned  out  to  be 
\mjustlfied  due  to  other  such  sales  which 
we  were  imable  to  stop  because  they  were 
made  before  we  knew  anything  about  the 
fact  that  the  negotiations  for  the  sale 
were  pending. 

Unfortimately,  one  bloc  country,  Ru- 
mania, has  had  in  its  possession  for  some 
2  years  an  instrument  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  acknowledged  can 
be  used  to  calibrate  the  acceleration  of 
the  inertial  guidance  system  and  to  pre- 
pare a  network  of  gravity  information  for 
trajectory  improvement.  As  I  have  said 
before,  in  view  of  the  importance  this  in- 
strument has  to  missilery  and  its  wartime 
application,  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  in  our  administration  can  find  it 
appropriate  to  classify  this  Instrument  as 
nonstrategic.  Except  by  classifying  it  as 
nonstrategic.  it  would  be  impossible,  of 
course,  to  ship  this  instrument  under  the 
Export  Control  Act. 

My  fellow  Senators,  I  would  hope  that 
this  example  will  fortify  a  groimdswell 
of  support  for  my  measure,  S.  2098.  which 
calls  for  a  total  embargo  on  shipments 
to  Communist  countries  supporting 
North  Vietnam  in  its  war  against  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me,  by  the  very  nature  of 
what  is  now  being  claaslfled  as  non- 


strategic,  that  it  should  be  apparent  that 
many  of  these  items  are  of  not  only  indi- 
rect but  also  direct  utilization  to  the  So- 
viet bloc  in  its  deshre  to  bring  victory  to 
North  Vietnam  by  supplying  it  with  the 
sophisticated  weapons  that  it  needs  to 
continue  the  war. 

One  would  think  that  the  debates  and 
the  roUcall  votes  of  last  week  in  this 
Chamber,  revolving  as  they  did  around 
the  same  issue  and  the  Senate-expressed 
opposition  to  such  trading  with  the 
enemy  by  both  its  votes  and  its  expressed 
record  of  dissent,  would  have  some 
meaning  to  those  operating  these  policies 
from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  But, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  Executive  deter- 
mination and  flexibility  in  the  law  is 
being  abused  to  the  disservice  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  Senate  must  continue 
to  take  action  in  opposition  again.st  fur- 
ther aid  to  our  enemy  in  this  tragic  time 

of  war.  J  .,.   . 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  record  that 
the  administration  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  by  this  administration  at  this  hour 
of  war  is  inadequate  to  protect  America 
and  is  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CAPT.  REY  D.  BALDWIN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chahr  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  95. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
95)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D.  Bald- 
win which  was,  on  page  2,  after  line  8, 
insert: 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
m  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFHTLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil   12  o'clock  noon 

tomorrow. ,^. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OP 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

XrWANIMOTTS-CONSENT   AOaEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  Senators  in- 
terested in  the  pending  amendment,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  beginning 
not  later  than  1  o'clock  tomorrow  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  I^lbright],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  that  a  vote  occur  on  that 
amendment  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

TTKAIiUCOUS-COKSENT   AGBZXMEITr 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

UKANTMOTTS-COKBENT  AGREEMEI4T 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  8.  1872.  a  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purpcees,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  2  o'clock  pju.  on  Tuesday,  August  15, 
1067,  on  amendment  No.  360,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson,  for 
himself  and  others). 

Provided.  That  beginning  not  later  than  1 
o'clock  pjn.  on  that  date  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  said  amendment  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui.BaiGBT]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  pending  amendment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  addressed  a  letter  to  me 
which  I  received  today  at  1:30  pjn.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  unavoid- 
ably detained  but  will  be  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  probably  about  5  o'clock. 

In  view  of  the  consent  agreement,  and 
inasmuch  as  not  too  much  time  will  be 
allowed  tomorrow,  I  shall  read  the  letter 
Into  the  RscoRD.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  11. 1967. 
Hon.  Ev^wTT  McKtkley  Dixksen, 
V3.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxmatox  Dixkskn:  Senator  Jackson 
and  I,  as  members  of  the  Aimed  Services 
Committee,  are  having  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Aid  BlU  which  wiU  re- 
verse the  effect  of  the  Church  Amendment 
adopted  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  the  Issues  of  national  security 
involved  are  of  overriding  importance,  and 
I'm  hopeful  many  senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  mlsle  wiU  join  in  offering  the  amendment 
which  we  would  like  to  have  printed  Monday 
with  co-sponsors.  Your  advice  and  assistance 
will  be  appreciated.  Talk  tj  me  directly  or 
have  yoiur  staff  contact  nay  military  affairs 
assistant.  Jerry  Frledhelm  on  extension  2934. 

While  the  Senate  already  has  expressed  in 
Its  vote  on  the  Slender  Ex-Im  Bin  amend- 
ment its  aapport  at  a  cotttlnulDg,  cmtrolled 
and  reeponsUile  anas  sale  program,  the  Issue 


Is  renewed  In  the  Foreign  Aid  BUI.  Senator 
Jackson  and  I  have  wtitteu.  Into  our  amend- 
ment. In  addition  to  reversals  of  the  Church 
provisions,  careful  provision  for  quarterly 
reports  to  Congress  and  a  specific  funding 
UvUtmtion  to  prevent  needless,  uncontrolled 
spending. 

The  Church  Amendment  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  (a)  repeals 
aU  authority  for  IX)D  to  make  credit  sales 
of  items  furnished  from  new  procurement; 
(b)  repeals  the  authority  to  guarantee  credit 
extended  by  private  banks,  exporters,  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  (c)  transfers  all  assets 
of  the  credit  sales  revolving  fund  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  after 
31  December  1967;  (d)  repeals  after  31  De- 
cember 1967  the  DOD  authority  to  receive 
disbursements  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  come  due  under  past  sales  to  the  Bank 
by  DOD  of  evidences  of  indebtedness;  (e) 
and  repeals  the  authority  of  DOD  to  transfer 
collections  received  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  repayment  of 
disbursements  made  by  the  Bank. 

The  Impact  at  these  proposed  provisions 
would  effectively  emasculate  DOD's  ability 
to  participate  in  credit  sales.  Repeal  of  the 
authority  to  guarantee  credit  extended  by 
the  Export- Import  Bank  or  others  effectively 
precludes  credit  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  since  by  definition  they  cannot 
OMnmand  regular  bank  credit.  The  dissolv- 
ing of  the  credit  sales  revolving  fund  wUI 
even  deprive  DOD  of  the  funds  needed  to 
pay  outstanding  obUg;atlons  incurred  as  a 
result  of  past  credit  sales;  and  in  this  same 
connection,  repeal  of  the  DOD  authority  to 
receive  disbursements  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  means  that  DOD  cannot  pay  ob- 
ligations owed  to  suppliers  on  past  credit 
sales  without  recourse  to  a  special  appro- 
priation. 

Similarly,  repeal  of  the  DOD  authority  to 
transfer  collections  received  from  foreign 
coimtrles  to  the  Bank  would  mean  that  the 
Bank  could  be  repaid  only  by  a  special  ap- 
propriation. 

It  Is  estimated  that  D(X3  would  need  ap- 
proximately $230  million  more  In  MAP  sp- 
proprUtloos  for  FY  1868,  In  order  to  meet 
obllgatlans  to  suppUers  during  the  second 
half  of  FY  1968.  An  additional  •500  million 
would  be  needed  in  subsequent  fiscal  years 
to  completely  liqiildate  existing  obligations 
arising  from  past  sales.  Thus,  tiie  Church 
{MtrvlBlons  would  cost  us  $780  million  in  new 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  interpret  this 
and  say  that  the  Jackson-Tower  amend- 
ment does  not,  however,  ask  for  any  res- 
toration of  funds.  I  want  to  make  that 
dear. 

Continuing  reading  the  letter. 

Tbe  Church  Amendment  would  clMaly 
prevent  DOD  from  living  up  to  e:^ting  com> 
mltments  unless  the  Export-Import  BanK 
were  prepared  to  make  an  unguaranteed  loan 
direct  to  the  country  concerned — e.g.,  Iran 
where  we  are  committed  to  nKire  Install' 
ments  ot  #50  mlUlon  each  at  a  rate  of  In. 
terest  between  5-6%  with  repayment  over  8 
to  7  years.  Similarly,  the  Church  Amendment 
would  make  It  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
credit  sales  to  countries  such  as  Israel,  unless 
they  could  obtain  direct  bank  financing. 
Even  If  they  could.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
terms  o*  the  borrowing  would  be  far  stlffer 
than  oar  previous  arrangements  with  them. 

U  w«  ar«  to  have  a  ooberent  credit  sales 
program  wbiefa  can  be  used  to  *iT>«nr»  care- 
fully eonsldered  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  as  a  maaas  of  furthering  VJ&.  pol- 
icy, we  must  restore  (a)  the  Integrity  of  the 
credit  sales  revolving  fund,  (b)  the  au- 
thority to  guarantee  credit  extended  by  pri- 
vate banks  or  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
(c)  the  authority  ta  make  credit  sales  In- 
volving new  proeurefnante. 


As  you  are  aware  there  aiie  many  clasflfled 
considerations  Involved  In  DOD  loans  and 
sales  overseas,  particularly  to  the  develop- 
ing nations.  Often  the  U.S.  obtains  a  direct 
quid  pro  quo  of  vital  Importance  to  our  own 
national  defense  objectives.  I  will.  If  neces- 
sary, ask  for  a  Secret  Session  of  the  Senate 
so  that  these  elasslfled  matters  can  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jacksok]  with  whom  I  have 
the  privilege  to  Join. 

It  Is  really  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
amendment. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  Church 
amendment  comes  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  majority  vote. 
I  do  not  take  that  lightly,  to  say  the 
least.  Its  members  are  familiar  with  the 
problem.  But  there  are  angles  which  I 
believe  ^ould  be  strongly  emphasized 
because  the  Church  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  be  a  unilateral  disarmament 
move  by  the  United  States  alone.  Tliat  is 
one  of  my  principle  objections  to  it. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  Armed  Serr- 
ioes  Committee,  and  have  been  getting 
a  little  more  and  more  Into  this  i}roblem, 
I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  mili- 
tary aid  program,  by  any  means,  and  I 
would,  frankly,  like  to  see  It  undergo  a 
complete  review  and  have  a  very  definite 
study  made  of  it  by  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  had  experience  and  backgnmnd 
In  that  field,  including  member*  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  think  the 
program  could  be  Improved  on.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  now,  to  take  it  piece-meal,  in  one 
approach,  and  one  segment  alone,  as  tlie 
Church  amendment  does,  amounts  to,  as 
I  say,  unilateral  dliarmament  and  is  one 
of  tlie  wont  possible  times  to  take  that 
step. 

I  give,  briefly,  ray  reasons  for  aaytng 
ttiat. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  I  yield  gladly  to 
^e  Senator  from  Wa^ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  the  effect  of  the  Church  amendment 
would  be  to  tie  the  President's  hands 
behind  his  back  and  ask  him  to  try  to 
deal  with  dangerous  and  unpredlctafale 
situations  that  exist  around  tbn  world, 
putting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  where  he  woukl  be 
severely  handicapped  in  view  of  the  kind 
of  threatening  asgresBlon  we  have  from 
the  Slno-Soviet  bioc? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  believe  not  only 
that  his  hands  woaM  be  tied,  but  I  think 
to  adopt  the  Church  amendment  would 
be  to  create  an  atmoaphere  worldwide 
that  woifld  very  quickly  dereiop  a  new 
pktme  wlieneliy  other  Intensts,  eon- 
trary  to  our  cma,  would  seek  to  laove 
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tot )  thoae  places.  That  Is  when  the  Presl- 
it  would  really  need  more  dlacretion 
move  rapidly  than  he  has  now. 
t-hinir  the  Senator  from  Washington 
made  a  fine  potot.  That  Is  one  of  the 
iiiing  thoughts  I  have, 
me  say,  preliminarily,  that  even 
I  have  not  always  voted  for  the 
Aid  bill  as  an  entirety,  I  have 
,„  supported  the  military  aid  fea- 
of  it,  and  I  have  often  come  to  the 
'.  and  I  was  flattered  to  be  asked  to 
A  to  the  floor  by  someone  handling 
bill,  and  speak  in  favor  of  that  part. 
BlaUy  when  the  appropriation  bill 
up.  This  is  a  conviction  I  have  de- 
j)ed  and  have  followed  over  the  years. 
know  we  all  wish  the  world  we  are 
jg  in  were  different  and  that  it  was 
ideal  situation,  but,  like  it  or  not,  we 
/«  to  look  realistically  at  the  world  as 
Is.  We  have  the  United  Nations,  and 
look  to  it.  I  would  not  discredit  it, 
one  bit.  I  was  one  of  its  earliest  sup- 
even  before  I  came  here.  But  we 
J  too  much  of  it,  and  time  has 
.,_  that  it  is  not  an  effective  substi- 
for  force  that  may  be  needed  by  a 
^try  to  protect  itself.  In  other  words, 
have  not  developed  yet  a  worldwide 
iry  force  under  controlled  opera- 
like th»  United  Nations  which  can 
In  on  problem  spots  and  effectively 

)  out  embryo  wars  or  some  trouble 

d  ivelc^ing  in  that  direction. 

'we  also  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we 

living  to  a  world  to  which  NATO, 

^,wi  though  It  carried  the  hopes  of  the 

Wwtem  World,  la  not  as  successful  as  it 

once  hoped  it  would  be.  In  effect, 

of  its  mato  allies  has  withdrawn 

it,  and  it  Is  stratolng  at  the  seams. 

the  most  optimistic  cannot  say  that 

is  a  force  necessary  to  protect  a 

ot>untry. 

Alan,  8EATO  is  the  same  way.  We  have 
war  now  right  to  the  middle  of  that 
_-e*.  Bven  though  I  do  not  believe  the 
t  arms  of  SEATO  btod  us  to  do  what  we 
t  ave  done  to  South  Vietnam,  at  the  seme 
t  me  there  has  been  an  attack  to  that 
ire*  of  the  world  where  it  was  felt 
£EATO  would  have  been  an  effective 
I  teana  to  keqi  the  peace.  It  is  not  func- 
t  ffning  as  such  and  we  cannot  look  to  it 
1 8  a  subetitute  for  the  funds  that  I  am 
I  ty\ng  to  mention  here  which  would  be 
]  ermltted  under  the  amendment  of  the 
I  lenator  from  Washtogton. 

On  top  of  all  that,  if  any  nation  Yaa 

{ ver  had  enough  evidence  to  convtoce  it 

'  hat  it  is  up  to  it  to  be  prepared,  It  is  to 

'  his  ease,  where  we  have  had  to  fight 

\  ikxoB,  almost  We  are  now  engaged  to  the 

hlrd  largest  war  this  Nation  has  ever 

:  lad.  wHh  about  500,000  men  that  are 

here  or  expected  to  be  there,  and  many 

'  ft  ^«*n  engaged  to  mortal  combat  with 

oounttog  casualty  Usts.  I  say  mounting 

Mcause  to  many  months  the  casualties 

>f  our  forces  have  been  exceeding  those 

xf  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are  having 

to  BpeoA  more  than  $2  billion  every 

[oonth.  Ufif ortunately,  things  do  not  look 

Eood.  There  is  no  brl^it  light  at  the  end 

[>f  any  tunnel.  It  is  highly  uncertato  how 

nudi  furttwr  we  will  have  to  go  or  how 

BQCii  kjoger  we  irill  have  to  tn^.  I  did 

not  say  bofw  mucb  longer  we  will  have  to 

■lay  there.  I  tUnk  tt  Is  elear  we  will  luve 
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to  stay  there  a  long,  long  time  after  the 
fighting  has  stopped. 

But  we  have  no  assurance,  that  anyone 
will  attempt  to  give,  as  to  how  long  we 
shall  have  to  conttoue  to  this  major  war. 
I  do  not  discount  one  bit  the  remarkable 
work  that  is  betog  done  by  our  fighting 
men  there  and  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  President  and  other  civilian 
authorities,  tocludlng  Congress,  to  find  a 
solution. 

But  the  fact  is  that  to  the  realistic 
world  we  are  engaged  to  a  major  war.  We 
are  havmg  to  fight  it  almost  alone,  ex- 
cept for  the  help  of  Korea,  which  has  a 
substantial  number  of  men  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  with  some  help,  too,  from 
Australia.  Otherwise,  we  are  carrying 
virtually  all  the  load.  Of  course,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  fighting,  too.  At 
the  same  time,  the  A-1  soldiers  of  those 
brave  people  do  not  add  up  to  great  num- 
bers. So  we  have  to  carry  the  load. 

Under  those  conditions,  shall  we  with- 
draw unilaterally  a  part  of  our  program 
that  is  designed  to  help  the  Uttle  nations? 
It  is  true  that  funds  will  be  left  to  the  bill 
for  regular  military  aid.  But  it  is  also 
true,  as  to  years  past,  that  most  of  that 
money  will  go  to  oiu*  major  allies  espe- 
cially the  free  countries  that  are  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Soviet  empire  or 
Soviet  nations.  They  are  Greece.  Tin-key, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Those  nations  will  get  almost  all  of  the 
regular  Federal  aid  to  the  bill  that  is  not 
tovolved  to  the  amendment.  But  my  potot 
is  that  nothtog  appreciable  will  be  left 
to  that  fund  unless  some  is  provided  for 
loans. 

Many  countries  can  pay  cash  or  make 
what  are  called  hard  loans.  We  are  not 
concerned  about  them.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  step  backward,  and  a  dan- 
gerous step,  one  contrary  to  world  con- 
ditions, certainly  without  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  entire  situation,  merely  to 
strike  out,  tempting  as  it  might  be,  a 
provision  that  we  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  have  to  the  law.  the  provision  that 
permits  country  X  loans.  The  fund  is 
provided  so  as  to  pay  25  percent,  and 
then  to  tmderwrite  it  to  a  bank  that  Is 
established  for  export-Import  purposes, 
as  to  the  balance  of  the  loan. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  that  we 
can  do  that.  But  I  see  nothtog  on  the 
horizon  to  give  ground  for  Jiunptog  to, 
now,  and  taktog  one  shot  or  one  bite  at 
the  problem  by  calltog  off  these  loans 
that  could  otherwise  go  to  coimtries  such 
as  Israel  or  the  friendly  Arab  countries 
to  the  Middle  East.  If  they  could  not  ob- 
tato  the  loans  or  the  arms  anywhere  else, 
that  would  be  another  thtog.  That  would 
be  all  right;  one  factor  would  cancel  out 
the  other. 

But  I  believe  that  Just  as  certainly  as 
night  follows  day,  if  we  move  out  of  those 
areas  so  far  as  these  loans  are  concerned, 
someone  else  will  move  to,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity those  little  coimtries  will  have  to 
arm  themselves,  and  thereby  we  will  lose 
our  influence  there.  We  will  lose  their 
dependence  upon  lu  for  spare  parts  and 
r^lacements,  and  lose  our  ctnuiectlons 
with  them. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  buying  their 
friendship,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
BpendiDg  a  great  numbo'  of  billions  of 


dollars.  There  is  no  great  sum  of  money 
involved  in  this  matter,  after  all.  The 
figures  will  be  stated;  but  I  submit  that, 
relatively  speaking,  they  are  very  small 
sums. 

In  my  observation,  considering  the  ex- 
penditure of  bUlions  of  dollars  for  arms 
we  have  made  over  the  last  15  or  more 
years,  we  have  probably  received  more 
effective  retiu^,  and  more  good  has  been 
done— although  it  has  not  always 
worked — by  taktog  care  of  the  realistic 
needs  for  arms  of  these  little  countries, 
than  we  have  received  for  any  other  dol- 
lars we  have  spent. 

I  shudder  to  think,  not  only  of  what 
could  happen,  but  of  what  I  believe  will 
happen,  if  we  withdraw  our  ftoe  influ- 
ence there — and  we  do  still  have  influ- 
ence there — ^by  withdrawtog  the  aid,  the 
help,  the  sympathy,  and  the  vmderstand- 
ing  that  go  with  it,  and  leave  those  Ut- 
tle peoples  to  the  wiles,  the  mercy,  and 
the  selfishness  of  others  who  will  come 
in — and,  of  necessity,  will  be  Invited  to— 
so  that  they  may  get  the  arms  they  need. 
It  is  true  that  India  and  Pakistan,  to 
both  of  which  countries  we  furnished 
arms  by  gift  and  by  credit,  got  toto  a 
war  with  each  other.  That  is  unfortu- 
nate: but  happily  it  did  not  last,  and  it 
terminated  without  great  Injury  to  either 
country.  That  perhaps  is  the  outstanding 
illustration— at  least  an  outstandtog  il- 
lustration— since  World  War  n,  of  a  situ- 
ation where  our  influence  did  prove  help- 
ful. So  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look 
too  much  at  the  contradiction,  or  what 
some  call  the  absurdity,  of  those  two  na- 
tions, after  havtog  both  been  supplied 
by  us,  getting  toto  war  with  one  another, 
using  those  very  arms.  That  is  a  chance 
that  will  happen  sometimes,  and  it  might 
happen  again. 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  conclusion  about  this  step  is  not  in 
any  way  hasty.  In  addition  to  what  I 
have  said  about  havtog  supported  gen- 
eral military  assistance,  our  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  has  been  making  a 
special  study  for  about  a  year,  now,  of 
the  impact  of  the  commitments  and  the 
agreements  that  we  already  have  around 
the  world,  and  matching  our  capacity  to 
meet  those  commitments,  with  the  capac- 
ity of  the  allies  whose  capacity  we  have 
guaranteed,  as  well  as  trying  to  get  some 
idea  of  their  ability  to  carry  their  part  of 
the  load. 

It  Is  amazingly  disappointing  to  flnd, 
after  all,  what  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  that  load  could  be  carried  by  those 
allies.  If  we  withdraw  this  part  of  the 
program,  we  would  have  left  only  the 
cash  sales  or  the  credit  sales  that  could  be 
financed  through  a  bank,  which  I  think 
would  be  few,  and  the  gifts  or  grants  pro- 
vided to  the  bill. 

I  think  we  ought  to  discourage,  as 
much  as  we  can,  these  grants,  and  seek 
to  encourage  the  loans,  looking  to  the 
need  of  the  coimtry  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  money  would  be  put. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  at  the  begtontog, 
that  a  much  better  program  could  be 
obtatoed  by  having  a  full  survey  made  of 
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this  entire  problem,  worldwide,  and  try- 
ing to  get  some  kind  of  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  new  basis,  a  new  start,  or  a 
new  foundation  for  military  aid.  I  would 
welcome  such  a  study  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  might  come  in;  but  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  have  stated,  that  this  pro- 
posal is  a  piecemeal  matter  which 
amounts  to  a  unilateral  disarmament  on 
our  part,  and  a  withdrawal  of  means  of 
armtog  when  no  one  else  is  doing  the 
same  thtog. 

I  have  been  happy  to  yield  to  the  capa- 
ble and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
ferred to  the  uses  to  which  these  funds 
were  put,  and  I  rather  gathered  from  his 
tone  of  voice  and  reference,  that  he 
thought  that  was  a  merit  of  the  program. 

If  that  be  the  case,  I  should  like  to 
Inquire  just  what  justification  could  be 
given,  or  can  the  able  Senator  give,  for 
the  United  States  fumishmg  the  money 
to  buy,  guaranteeing  the  sale  or  the  re- 
pasmient  of,  or  otherwise  supplying  by 
the  American  taxpayer  jet  fighter  bomb- 
ers to  weak  countries  m  South  America 
which  are  threatened  by  nobody? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  think  we  aU 
know  that  withto  limits,  it  is  mighty  nice 
to  have  something  like  that  at  hand  that 
can  be  used. 

I  think  of  what  happened  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  tovasion.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  to- 
vasion  mvolved  little  old  planes;  I  under- 
stood they  were  just  tratoer  planes.  They 
had  some  crude  bombs.  But  they  certato- 
ly  did  serve  Castro  mighty  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  says  it  Is  nice 
to  have  them  around.  Nice  for  whom? 
Not  nice  for 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  protection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  any  coimtry  in  Latin 
America  need  Sherman  tanks  and  jet 
fighter  bombers  so  badly  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  tax  the  American  people  to 
supply  them?  I  am  not  convtoced  by 
these  generalized  statements  my  distin- 
guished friend  has  made. 

We  are  furnishtog  to  many  countries 
military  equipment  for  which  they  have 
no  need,  creattog  an  additional  economic 
burden  on  them  and  on  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  a  country 
that  has  resources  or  territory  that  some 
other  country  wants  Is  much  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  a  stronger  power  if  it 
does  not  have  any  weapons  with  which 
to  defend  Itself  than  if  it  has  a  bomber 
or  two. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unfortunately,  the  identity 
of  countries  which  receive  sales  aid  Is 
considered  confidential,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  violate  that.  However,  it  happens  that 
I  am  looktog  at  a  record  of  one  very  large 
country  to  Latto  America  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  threatened  by 
any  external  foe  to  my  lifetime. 

That  country  was  furnished  25  fighter 
bombers  under  this  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  try  to  justi- 
fy every  single  loan.  If  I  were  on  the 
board  and  passing  on  those  matters,  I 
might  disapprove  of  some  of  them.  I  per- 
haps would  be  more  conservative  than 
they.  However,  I  do  say  that  to  leave 


them  without  the  equipment  Is  not  the 
answer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
recollection  that  our  Government  made 
strong  recommendations  to  the  British 
Government  'to  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed sale  of  supersonic  fighters  to  a 
country  to  South  America.  I  believe,  as  a 
result  of  our  recommendations,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  withdrawn  those 
sales. 

I  share  the  same  concern  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  pomt  out  that  the  area  of  tension 
happens  to  be  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  consist  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  regrettable,  but  the  area  of  deci- 
sion as  far  as  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned has  moved  toward  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  That  is  where  the  most 
immediate  problem  arises. 

I  for  one  would  hope  that  there  could 
be  a  means  or  a  way  found  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  arms  escalation  between  the  great 
powers.  But  I  submit  that  this  has  to  be 
worked  out  as  part  of  broad  disarmament 
agreements  and  arrangements.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  a  unilateral  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  while  our  adver- 
saries retain  all  the  authority  and  fiexi- 
bility  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  position  essentially 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
I  commend  him  particularly  for  having 
put  this  problem,  as  it  is  contatoed  to  the 
pending  amendment,  in  the  proper  na- 
tional security  context. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  we  face  in 
this  troubled  world  is  how  to  deal  with 
the  contest  that  is  going  on  in  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc. 

I  wish  we  could  avoid  giving  these 
countries  any  ktod  of  credit,  but  I  sub- 
mit this  is  not  always  possible  to  the  kind 
of  world  to  which  we  live. 

I  c(»nmend  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  for  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  In  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon in  putttog  this  matter  to  the  proper 
context. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks. 

With  relation  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, I  think  it  is  our  special  province 
to  protect  the  South  American  countries, 
and  I  think  that  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  that  we  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  military  officers  from  those 
countries  who  come  here  for  military 
training  are  subjected  to  very  fine  Infiu- 
ences  to  addition  to  that  tratotog.  The 
money  that  we  spend  to  those  countries 
for  military  aid  has  been  rather  effective 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  would  not  want  to  stop  the  loans.  If 
we  were  to  do  that,  the  only  progrsuns 
these  countries  could  participate  in  would 
be  programs  under  which  they  were 
making  purchases  or  receiving  a  gift 
from  us. 


I  believe  that  this  in-between  step 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  bill  as  unilateral 
disarmament.  This  is  not  disarmament. 
This  is  an  effort  to  check  the  United 
States  lead  in  the  armaments  race 
brought  about  by  our  giving  direct  credit 
and  through  guaranteeing  credit  for 
the  sale  of  arms  to  countries  which  have 
no  real  need  for  them,  and  insufflclent 
economic  capacity  to  carry  out  economic 
development  and  pay  for  the  armaments 
which  our  mihtary  and  our  mdustrialists 
encourage  them  to  take. 

We  are  financing  the  dimiping  of  ar- 
maments into  countries  which  do  not 
need  them  and  taxing  the  American  tax- 
payer for  it. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  study  made.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  a  study,  per- 
haps not  as  comprehensive  as  the  able 
Senator  has  in  mind,  but  it  did  make  a 
study. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  have  difficulty  getting 
at  the  facts.  I  have  some  of  them  here, 
but  they  are  classified. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  is  considered  in- 
jurious to  our  national  security  to  let 
the  American  people,  who  are  paying  the 
bill,  to  know  how  many  fighter-bombers 
we  furnished  to  a  given  country  in  Latin 
America. 

I  do  not  see  how  putttog  this  kind  of 
information  on  the  public  record  violates 
our  national  security.  Surely,  if  any  for- 
eign foe  wished  to  know  how  many 
fighter  bombers  Argentina  has  or  how 
many  Sherman  tanks  Brazil  has,  they 
could  find  out  by  sending  an  totelll- 
gence  officer  there.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  pay  tog  the  bill,  can- 
not ftod  out  what  they  helped  to  pay  for. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  debate  to  the 
Senate  must  be  conducted  under  a  cloak 
of  secrecy.  True  debate  is  impossible 
under  such  a  handicap. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  American  people 
knew  all  the  facts,  the  sentiment  would 
be  overwhelmtogly  to  support  of  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  American  people 
expect  us  to  exercise  our  best  Judgment 
in  this  matter  for  them.  And  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  doing 
just  that,  as  he  sees  it. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  matter  of  so  much  material 
betog  classified. 

I  thtok  that  if  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  desires  to  get  more 
of  this  toformation  released,  we  should 
insist  upon  our  rights  and  not  be  satis- 
fied when  the  administration  sends  mat- 
ters back  and  declares  that  they  are 
classified.  We  should  require  the  ad- 
mtoistration  to  come  over  and  explain 
to  our  staff  members  and  to  those  of  us 
who  are  famUiar  with  the  matters  why 
the  material  is  classified. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. However,  I  do  not  believe  that  goes 
to  the  real  problem  on  which  we  are 
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Int  >  those  places.  That  Is  when  the  Presl- 
it  would  really  need  more  discretion 
move  rapidly  than  he  has  now. 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
made  a  fine  point.  That  Is  one  of  the 
controlling  thoughts  I  have. 

me  say,  preliminarily,  that  even 
I  have  not  always  voted  for  the 
Aid  bill  as  an  entirety.  I  have 
,-  supported  the  military  aid  fea- 
of  it,  and  I  have  often  come  to  the 
,  and  I  was  flattered  to  be  asked  to 
£  to  the  floor  by  someone  handling 
bill,  and  speak  in  favor  of  that  part, 
BiaUy  when  the  appropriation  bill 
up.  This  la  a  conviction  I  have  de- 
jed  and  have  followed  over  the  years. 
know  we  all  wish  the  world  we  are 
jg  in  were  different  and  that  it  was 
ideal  situation,  but,  like  it  or  not,  we 
,n  to  look  realisUcally  at  the  world  as 
to.  We  have  the  United  Nations,  and 
„_  look  to  it.  I  would  not  discredit  it, 
m  t  one  bit.  I  was  one  of  its  earliest  sup- 
p<  rten,  even  before  I  came  here.  But  we 
eipeeted  too  much  of  it,  and  time  has 
p]  oved  that  it  is  not  an  effective  substi- 
\x  te  for  force  that  may  be  needed  by  a 
o  untry  to  protect  itself.  In  other  words, 
w  >  have  not  developed  yet  a  worldwide 
unitary  force  under  controlled  opera- 
tl  jns  like  the  United  Nations  which  can 
n  ove  in  on  jMoblem  spots  and  effectively 
si  amp  out  embryo  wars  or  some  trouble 
d  !vel(H>ing  In  that  direction. 

We  ft^^^  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
a«  living  In  a  world  in  which  NATO, 
e  ren  though  it  carried  the  hopes  of  the 
V  Western  World,  is  not  as  successful  as  it 
¥  as  once  hoped  It  would  be.  In  effect, 
oie  of  its  main  allies  has  withdrawn 
f  XMn  it.  and  it  is  straining  at  the  seams. 
I  ven  the  most  optimistic  cannot  say  that 
1:  ere  is  a  force  necessary  to  protect  a 
$untry. 

Also,  SEATO  is  the  same  way.  We  have 
_  war  now  right  In  the  middle  of  that 
irea.  Even  though  I  do  not  believe  the 
t  BTDU  of  SEATO  bind  us  to  do  what  we 
1  ftve  done  In  South  Vietnam,  at  the  same 
t  me  there  has  been  an  attack  In  that 
I  rea  of  the  world  where  it  was  felt 
I EATO  would  have  been  an  effective 
1  <«*•"«  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  not  fimc- 
1  i"n<T>g  as  such  and  we  cannot  look  to  it 
I  8  a  substitute  for  the  funds  that  I  am 
I  xdng  to  mention  here  which  would  be 
;  iermltted  under  the  amendment  of  the 
\  Jenator  from  Washington. 

On  top  of  all  that,  if  any  nation  has 
I  !ver  bad  enough  evidence  to  convince  it 
hat  it  Is  UP  to  it  to  be  prepared,  it  is  in 
his  case,  where  we  have  had  to  fight 
ilone,  almost.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the 
iilrd  largest  war  this  Nation  has  ever 
lad,  with  about  500,000  men  that  are 
ihere  or  expected  to  be  there,  and  many 
•A  t*««»wi  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with 
mounting  casualty  lists.  I  say  moimting 
t)f)caqae  tai  many  months  the  casualties 
9f  our  forces  have  been- exceeding  those 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  are  having 
to  spend  more  than   $2  billion  every 
month.  Unfortunately,  things  do  not  look 
good.  There  Is  no  bright  Ught  at  the  end 
of  any  tonneL  It  Is  highly  uncertain  how 
much  further  we  will  have  to  go  or  how 
mneli  longer  we  win  have  to  fight.  I  did 
xMi  say  how  much  longer  we  will  have  to 
stay  there.  I  thtnk  it  is  dear  we  will  have 


to  stay  there  a  long,  long  time  after  the 
fighting  has  stopped. 

But  we  have  no  assurance,  that  anyone 
will  attempt  to  give,  as  to  how  long  we 
shall  have  to  continue  in  this  major  war. 
I  do  not  discount  one  bit  the  remarkable 
work  that  is  being  done  by  our  fighting 
men  there  and  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  President  and  other  civilian 
authorities,  including  Congress,  to  find  a 
solution. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  realistic 
world  we  are  engaged  in  a  major  war.  We 
are  having  to  fight  It  almost  alone,  ex- 
cept for  the  help  of  Korea,  which  has  a 
substantial  number  of  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  with  some  help,  too,  from 
Australia.  Otherwise,  we  are  carrying 
virtually  all  the  load.  Of  course,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  fighting,  too.  At 
the  same  time,  the  A-I  soldiers  of  those 
brave  people  do  not  add  up  to  great  num- 
bers. So  we  have  to  carry  the  load. 

Under  those  conditions,  shall  we  with- 
draw unilaterally  a  part  of  our  program 
that  is  designed  to  help  the  Uttle  nations? 
It  is  true  that  funds  will  be  left  in  the  bill 
for  regular  military  aid.  But  it  is  also 
true,  as  in  years  past,  that  most  of  that 
money  will  go  to  our  major  allies,  espe- 
cially the  free  countries  that  are  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Soviet  empire  or 
Soviet  nations.  They  are  Greece,  Turkey, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
Those  nations  will  get  almost  all  of  the 
regxilar  Federal  aid  in  the  bill  that  is  not 
involved  in  the  amendment.  But  my  point 
is  that  nothing  appreciable  will  be  left 
in  that  fimd  \mless  some  is  provided  for 
loans. 

Many  countries  can  pay  cash  or  make 
what  are  called  hard  loans.  We  are  not 
concerned  about  them.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  step  backward,  and  a  dan- 
gerous step,  one  contrary  to  world  con- 
ditions, certainly  without  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  entire  situation,  merely  to 
strike  out,  tempting  as  it  might  be,  a 
provision  that  we  wish  we  did  not  have 
to  have  in  the  law,  the  provision  that 
permits  country  X  loans.  The  fimd  is 
provided  so  as  to  pay  25  percent,  and 
then  to  underwrite  it  to  a  bank  that  is 
established  for  export-import  purposes, 
as  to  the  balance  of  the  loan. 

I  hope  the  day  wlU  soon  come  that  we 
can  do  that.  But  I  see  nothing  on  the 
horizon  to  give  groimd  for  jumping  in, 
now,  and  taking  one  shot  or  one  bite  at 
the  problem  by  calling  off  these  loans 
that  could  otherwise  go  to  countries  such 
as  Israel  or  the  friendly  Arab  countries 
in  the  Middle  East.  If  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  loans  or  the  arms  anywhere  else, 
that  would  be  another  thing.  That  would 
be  all  right;  one  factor  would  cancel  out 
the  other. 

But  I  believe  that  just  as  certainly  as 
night  follows  day,  if  we  move  out  of  those 
areas  so  far  as  these  loans  are  concerned, 
someone  else  will  move  in,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity those  little  coimtries  will  have  to 
arm  themselves,  and  thereby  we  will  lose 
our  influence  there.  We  will  lose  their 
dependence  upon  us  for  spare  parts  and 
replacements,  and  lose  our  connections 
with  them. 

This  Is  not  a  matter  of  bxiying  their 
friendship,  and  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
spending  a  great  number  of  billions  of 


dollars.  There  is  no  great  sum  of  money 
involved  in  this  matter,  after  all.  The 
figures  will  be  stated;  but  I  submit  that, 
relatively  speaking,  they  are  very  small 
sums. 

In  my  observation,  considering  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  for  arms 
we  have  made  over  the  last  15  or  more 
years,  we  have  probably  received  more 
effective  return,  and  more  good  has  been 
done — although  it  has  not  always 
worked — by  taking  care  of  the  realistic 
needs  for  arms  of  these  little  countries, 
than  we  have  received  for  any  other  dol- 
lars we  have  spent. 

I  shudder  to  think,  not  only  of  what 
could  happen,  but  of  what  I  believe  will 
happen,  if  we  withdraw  our  fine  influ- 
ence there — and  we  do  still  have  influ- 
ence there — by  withdrawing  the  aid,  the 
help,  the  sympathy,  and  the  understand- 
ing that  go  with  it,  and  leave  those  Ut- 
tle peoples  to  the  wiles,  the  mercy,  and 
the  selfishness  of  others  who  will  come 
in — and,  of  necessity,  will  be  invited  in — 
so  that  they  may  get  the  arms  they  need. 
It  is  true  that  India  and  Pakistan,  to 
both  of  which  countries  we  furnished 
arms  by  gift  and  by  credit,  got  into  a 
war  with  each  other.  That  is  imfortu- 
nate;  but  happily  it  did  not  last,  and  it 
terminated  without  great  Injury  to  either 
country.  That  perhaps  is  the  outstanding 
illustration — at  least  an  outstsuiding  il- 
lustration— since  World  War  n,  of  a  situ- 
ation where  our  Influence  did  prove  help- 
ful. So  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look 
too  much  at  the  contradiction,  or  what 
some  call  the  absurdity,  of  those  two  na- 
tions, after  having  both  been  supplied 
by  us,  getting  into  war  with  one  another, 
using  those  very  arms.  That  is  a  chance 
that  will  happen  sometimes,  and  it  might 
happen  again. 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  conclusion  about  this  step  is  not  in 
any  way  hasty.  In  addition  to  what  I 
have  said  about  having  supported  gen- 
eral military  assistance,  our  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  has  been  making  a 
special  study  for  about  a  year,  now,  of 
the  impact  of  the  commitments  and  the 
agreements  that  we  already  have  around 
the  world,  and  matching  our  capacity  to 
meet  those  commitments,  with  the  capac- 
ity of  the  allies  whose  capacity  we  have 
guaranteed,  as  well  as  trying  to  get  some 
idea  of  their  abUity  to  carry  their  part  of 
the  load. 

It  Is  amazingly  disappointing  to  flnd, 
after  all,  what  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  that  load  could  be  carried  by  those 
allies.  If  we  withdraw  this  part  of  the 
program,  we  would  have  left  only  the 
cash  sales  or  the  credit  sales  that  could  be 
financed  through  a  bank,  which  I  think 
would  be  few,  and  the  gifts  or  grants  pro- 
vided in  the  bUl. 

I  think  we  ought  to  discourage,  as 
much  as  we  can,  these  grants,  and  seek 
to  encovuage  the  loans,  looking  to  the 
need  of  the  country  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  money  would  be  put. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  flnish  my 
thought. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  at  the  beglnnhig, 
that  a  much  better  program  could  be 
obtained  by  having  a  full  smrey  made  of 
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this  entire  problem,  worldwide,  and  try- 
ing to  get  some  kind  of  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  new  basis,  a  new  start,  or  a 
new  foundation  for  military  aid.  I  would 
welcome  such  a  study  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  might  come  in;  but  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  have  stated,  that  this  pro- 
posal is  a  piecemeal  matter  which 
amounts  to  a  unilateral  disarmament  on 
our  part,  and  a  withdrawal  of  means  of 
arming  when  no  one  else  is  doing  the 
same  thing. 

I  have  been  happy  to  yield  to  the  capa- 
ble and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  re- 
ferred to  the  uses  to  which  these  funds 
were  put,  and  I  rather  gathered  from  his 
tone  of  voice  and  reference,  that  he 
thought  that  was  a  merit  of  the  program. 

If  that  be  the  case,  I  should  like  to 
Inquire  just  what  justification  could  be 
given,  or  can  the  able  Senator  give,  for 
the  United  States  furnishing  the  money 
to  buy,  guaranteeing  the  sale  or  the  re- 
pasmient  of,  or  otherwise  supplying  by 
the  American  taxpayer  jet  fighter  bomb- 
ers to  werJt  coimtries  in  South  America 
which  are  threatened  by  nobody? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  think  we  all 
know  that  within  limits,  it  is  mighty  nice 
to  have  something  like  that  at  hand  that 
can  be  used. 

I  think  of  what  happened  in  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion involved  little  old  planes;  I  under- 
stood they  were  just  trainer  planes.  They 
had  some  crude  bombs.  But  they  certain- 
ly did  serve  Castro  mighty  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  says  it  is  nice 
to  have  them  around.  Nice  for  whom? 
Not  nice  for 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  protection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  any  coimtry  in  Latin 
America  need  Sherman  tanks  and  jet 
fighter  bombers  so  badly  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  tax  the  American  people  to 
supply  them?  I  am  not  convinced  by 
these  generalized  statements  my  distin- 
guished friend  has  made. 

We  are  furnishing  to  many  countries 
military  equipment  for  which  they  have 
IK)  need,  creating  an  additional  economic 
burden  on  them  and  on  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  recognizes  that  a  coimtry 
that  has  resources  or  territory  that  some 
other  country  wants  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  a  stronger  power  if  it 
does  not  have  any  weapons  with  which 
to  defend  itself  than  if  it  has  a  bomber 
or  two. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unfortunately,  the  identity 
of  countries  which  receive  sales  aid  Is 
considered  confidential,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  violate  that.  However,  it  happens  that 
I  am  looking  at  a  record  of  one  very  large 
country  in  Latin  America  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  threatened  by 
any  external  foe  hi  my  lifetime. 

That  country  was  furnished  25  fighter 
bombers  under  this  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  try  to  justi- 
fy every  single  loan.  If  I  were  on  the 
board  and  passing  on  those  matters,  I 
might  disapprove  of  some  of  them.  I  per- 
haps would  be  more  conservative  than 
they.  However,  I  do  say  that  to  leave 


them  without  the  equipment  Is  not  the 
answer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
recollection  that  our  Government  made 
strong  recommendations  to  the  British 
Government  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed sale  of  supersonic  fighters  to  a 
country  in  South  America.  I  believe,  as  a 
result  of  our  recommendations,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  withdrawn  those 
sales. 

I  share  the  same  concern  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  point  out  that  the  area  of  tension 
happens  to  be  In  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  consist  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

It  Is  regrettable,  but  the  area  of  deci- 
sion as  far  as  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned has  moved  toward  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  That  Is  where  the  most 
Immediate  problem  arises. 

I  for  one  would  hope  that  there  could 
be  a  means  or  a  way  found  to  avoid  this 
kind  of  arms  escalation  between  the  great 
powers.  But  I  submit  that  this  has  to  be 
worked  out  as  part  of  broad  disarmament 
agreements  and  arrangements.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  a  unilateral  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  while  our  adver- 
saries retain  all  the  authority  and  flexi- 
bility to  deal  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  position  essentially 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
I  commend  him  particularly  for  having 
put  this  problem,  as  it  Is  contained  in  the 
pending  amendment,  in  the  proper  na- 
tional security  context. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  we  face  in 
this  troubled  world  is  how  to  deal  with 
the  contest  that  is  going  on  in  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  SIno-Sovlet  bloc. 

I  wish  we  could  avoid  giving  these 
countries  any  kind  of  credit,  but  I  sub- 
mit this  is  not  always  possible  In  the  kind 
of  world  In  which  we  live. 

I  commend  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  for  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon In  putting  this  matter  in  the  proper 
context. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks. 

With  relation  to  what  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, I  think  it  is  our  special  province 
to  protect  the  South  American  coimtries, 
and  I  think  that  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  world. 

I  think  that  we  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  military  oCBcers  from  those 
countries  who  come  here  for  military 
training  are  subjected  to  very  fine  Influ- 
ences in  addition  to  that  training.  The 
money  that  we  spend  in  those  countries 
for  military  aid  has  been  rather  effective 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  would  not  want  to  stop  the  loans.  If 
we  were  to  do  that,  the  only  programs 
these  countries  could  participate  in  would 
be  programs  under  which  they  were 
making  purchases  or  receiving  a  gift 
from  us. 


I  believe  that  this  In-between  step 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  bill  as  imilateral 
disarmament.  This  Is  not  disarmament. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  check  the  United 
States  lead  In  the  armaments  race 
brought  about  by  our  giving  direct  credit 
and  through  guaranteeing  credit  for 
the  sale  of  arms  to  countries  which  have 
no  real  need  for  them,  and  Insufficient 
economic  capacity  to  carry  out  economic 
development  and  pay  for  the  armaments 
which  our  military  and  our  industrialists 
encourage  them  to  take. 

We  are  financing  the  dumping  of  ar- 
maments Into  countries  which  do  not 
need  them  and  taxing  the  American  tax- 
payer for  it. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  study  made.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  a  study,  per- 
haps not  as  comprehensive  sis  the  able 
Senator  has  in  mind,  but  it  did  make  a 
study. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  have  difficulty  getting 
at  the  facts.  I  have  some  of  them  here, 
but  they  are  classified. 

Somehow  or  other,  it  is  considered  in- 
jurious to  our  national  security  to  let 
the  American  people,  who  are  paying  the 
bill,  to  know  how  many  fighter-bombers 
we  furnished  to  a  given  country  In  Latin 
America. 

I  do  not  see  how  putting  this  kind  of 
information  on  the  public  record  violates 
our  national  security.  Surely,  if  any  for- 
eign foe  wished  to  know  how  many 
fighter  bombers  Argentina  has  or  how 
many  Sherman  tanks  Brazil  has,  they 
could  find  out  by  sending  an  intelli- 
gence officer  there.  However,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  paying  the  bill,  can- 
not find  out  what  they  helped  to  pay  for. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  debate  In  the 
Senate  must  be  conducted  under  a  cloak 
of  secrecy.  True  debate  is  impossible 
under  such  a  handicap. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  American  people 
knew  all  the  facts,  the  sentiment  would 
be  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the 
committee  position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  American  people 
expect  us  to  exercise  our  best  judgment 
in  this  matter  for  them.  And  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  doing 
just  that,  as  he  sees  it. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  matter  of  so  much  material 
being  classified. 

I  think  that  if  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  desires  to  get  more 
of  this  Information  released,  we  should 
insist  upon  our  rights  and  not  be  satis- 
fied when  the  administration  sends  mat- 
ters back  and  declares  that  they  are 
classified.  We  should  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  over  and  explain 
to  our  staff  members  and  to  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  matters  why 
the  material  is  classified. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  goes 
to  the  real  problem  on  which  we  are 
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abc  at  to  embark,  which  I  have  already 

°^  It   gore.  One  other  aspect  of  Uie 
PK  blem  can  be  seen  In  the  demonstrable 
fat  t  that  In  one  country  after  another. 
pa:tlcularly     In     the     underdeveloped 
C01  intrles  In  Africa  and  latin  America, 
thjre  have  been  coups  d'etat  through 
wllch  democracy  has  been  smlttm  to 
th(     ground,    through    which    military 
di<  tatorshlps  have  been  installed  by  the 
us   of  weapons  furnished  by  the  United 
Stites.  Yet,  to  make  one  smaU  move 
to'^ard  changing  that  situation  is  de- 
ne imced  here  as  unilateral  disarmament. 
It  Is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  trying 
to  stop  an  Improvident,  unwise,  irra- 
Ucnal  policy  which  is  not  In  keeping 
w1  th  this  nation's  long  range  Interests. 
Mr    8TENNIS.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
anator.  the  "unilateral"  applies  to  the 
unilateral    withdrawal    of    the    United 
81  ates  from  this  troubled  area  in  which 
w  are  attempting  to  disarm  all  these 
ct  untrles— that  Is.  for  less  armaments ; 
ai  id  I  favor  that,  if  we  can  accompUsh 
it  But  we  are  taking  that  position  and 
w  5  are  withholding  these  arms  and  the 
cjedlt.   And  our  adversaries   in  world 
a' fairs— you  could  almost  say  antago- 
n  st&— not  foUowlng  our  lead  and  not  fol- 
Uwlng  our  policy,  come  right  In  then; 
a  ^d  these  Uttle  countries  still  think  they 
n  sed  the  arms,  and  they  get  them  some- 
^  here  else.  Not  only  does  this  result  In 
t  lelr  severing  relations  with  us,  but  also, 
ve  cannot  be  affiliated  with  them  in 
f  imlshlng  spare  parts  or  furnishing  new 
\  eapons  should  they  need  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  "ren- 
I  esaee— he  has  good  Judgment  in  these 
laatters— that  there  should  be  a  screen- 
1  ig  board  to  pass  on  what  weapons  slmll 
1  c  allowed  to  these  little  countries  under 
1  his  credit  act.  Unless  they  really  need 
he  weapons  and  are  in  line  with  the 
1  ItuaUon    that    might    develop,    they 
toould  not  be  allowed  to  receive  them. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  anyone  In  the 
Qllltary    profession— I     respect     them 
'  Teatly— who  are  Just  trying  to  unload 
ome  of  our  arm*  or  are  trying  to  over- 
irm  some  country. 

I  say  this  to  the  Senator:  Swne  think 
hst  those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
firmed  Services  absorb  a  good  deal  as  we 
JO  back  from  year  to  year  and  that  that 
impairs  our  Judgment  on  these  matters. 
[  hope  that  Is  not  true.  I  can  say  this: 
When  we  had  up  the  amendment  the 
Dther  day,  I  did  not  answer  the  caU  from 
the  Pentagon  on  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment  I  knew  what  my  mind  was  and 
what  I  should  do.  My  position  is  the 
same  now  as  It  was  then.  I  am  not  tied  to 
that  movement  at  all.  if  there  is  such  a 
movement,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Senator  on  our  committee  who  is. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  A  credit  revolving  fund  is 
what  la  at  Issue  here.  The  committee  has 
not  proposed  that  the  United  States  close 
its  doora  to  the  legitimate  defense  needs 
of  other  countries.    The  committee  has 
not  proposed  that  the  United   States 
withdraw  from  protection  of  our  neigh- 
bors. The  committee  has  not  proposed 
that  we  stop  the  forges,  shut  down  the 
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arsenals  for  our  neighbors  and  other 
democratic  countries.  What  has  the  com- 
mittee done?  It  recommends  only  the 
abolition  of  the  revolving  fund. 

Why  should  Congress  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  constantly  growing  re- 
volving fund,  beyond  its  practical  con- 
trol and  operating  in  such  a  way  that 
Congress  does  not  really  know  what  goes 
on?  If  the  country  is  to  have  a  policy  of 
supplying  arms  to  other  nations  of  the 
world  surely  Congress  should  exercise 
its  oversight  function  and  annually  re- 
view these  programs,  rather  than  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  a  huge  revolving 
fimd  for  all  practical  purposes  solely 
within  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch.  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has 
a  greater  function  to  perform  here  than 
it  has  been  performing  under  the  current 
sales  policy.  I  question  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  extended  the  arms  sales 
policy  but  if  we  are  to  pursue  such  a 
policy  why  not  make  the  facts  available 
to  the  American  people  through  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  There  is  sim- 
ply not  effective  surveUlance  over  our 
sales  poUcy  with  this  revolving  fund  in 
existence 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  I  believe  those  who 
have  charge  of  this  foreign  field  have 
rather  severe  and  effective  surveillance 
now,  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  the  issue  presented 
by  the  amendment;  and  they  must  make 
periodic  reports  to  Congress.  We  know 
what  they  are  doing,  if  we  could  Just  find 
time  to  read  all  their  reports. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  referred  to  the  re- 
volving fund  as  being  something  that  we 
did  not  know  anything  about;  we  did  not 
know  how  it  was  handled,  and  so  forth. 
He  did  not  use  those  exact  words,  but 
he  said  something  to  that  effect. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reports  that  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  of  which  the  Senator 
is  a  member,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  a  member? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  to  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  ^    , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  that  we  do  know 
what  is  going  on. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  only  thing 
about  the  revolving  fuad  is  that  it  al- 
lows them  to  collect  whenever  they  can 
and  put  that  money  back  hito  that  fund, 
instead  of  coming  to  Congress  and  say- 
ing "Replenish  this  fund  by  the  amount 
we  have  turned  in  to  the  Treasury." 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  believe  it  is  rather 
well  handled  in  that  respect  and  perhaps 
rather  rigidly  handled  under  Mr. 
McNamara. 

I  did  not  personally  approve  of  all 
these  weapons  that  have  been  put  out 
this  way  I  referred  to  the  use,  without 
necessarily  approving  their  use,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  must  keep  the  principle  of  the 
thing  alive. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr    GORE.    It  happens  that  I  was 
chaiiinan  of  a  subcommittee  that  held 
hearings  on  various  aspects  of  our  arms 
sale  and  aid  poUcies.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  STMracTOwl.  through  his 
subcommittee  on  the  Middle  East,  held 
further  heartogs.  Evidence  was  adduced 
during  our  hearings  that  many  Important 
arms  deals  had  been  made  without  proper 
information  being  given  to  Congress  and 
without    effective    policy    coordhiation 
witWn  the  executive  branch.  Let  me  read 
a  portion  of  the  hearings  on  this  bUl. 
This  statement  by  Senator  Symington 
is  found  on  page  271  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings: 

In  February  of  1967  Senator  Gore  asked 
AID  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Treasnry,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  describe  their  role  In  four  impor- 
tant U.S.  decisions  to  sell  arms: 

1.  The  P-4'B  to  Iran. 

2.  The  P-5'8  to  Mcffocco. 

3.  The  P-lO's  to  Jordan. 

4.  The  A-4'8  to  Argentina. 
A  summation  of  the  answers  on  the  extent 

of  their  participation  from  four  agencies— 
AID,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Treasury,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget— most  concerned  arms  sales  la  as  fol- 

1  The  senior  Interdepartmental  group  did 
not  meet  on  the  F-104's  to  Jordan  or  the 
p-4  sale  to  Iran.  The  group  was  not  estab- 
Ushed  until  after  the  F-5  and  A-4  sales  had 
been  made. 

2.  Tlie  State/Defense  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee did  not  meet  on  the  P-4  sale,  the  F- 
104  sale,  or  the  A-4  sale.  It  did  meet  on  the 
F-5  sale  but  neither  ACDA.  Treasury,  or  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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All  this  in  spite  of  the  contention  of 
officials  that  proper  coordination  had 
been  achieved. 

So  we  see  here  that  not  only  was  Con- 
gress not  informed,  but  also,  the  coordi- 
nating committees  within  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  even  meet  on  these  impor- 
tant armament  sales. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  included  In  the  list  of  committees  to 
which  these  reports  have  to  be  made.  Ii 
there  is  anything  Congress  has  not 
known  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  access  to  the  Informatior  and 
the  power  to  bring  witnesses. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  GORE.  It  Is  true  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  one  of  the 
committees  to  be  kept  informed.  The 
committee  was  not  Informed.  The  Sen- 
ator's committee  was  not  informed.  Per- 
haps the  Congress  is  partially  at  fault 
for  this,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  How 
do  we  ask  the  right  questions,  how  do 
we  summons  a  witness  to  testify  with 
respect  to  something  about  which  we 
have  not  even  learned?  There  Is  much 
that  has  not  met  the  eye  in  these  arms 

Mr  STENNIS.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
formation, and  I  stand  strictly  and  rig- 
idly for  the  Congress  setting  the  Infor- 


mation, the  legislative  branch  has  to  be 
more  demanding  in  many  fields.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washlngrton  [Mr.  Jackson] 
has  a  memorandum  with  respect  to  the 
information  that  was  given  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  so  that 
he  may  read  the  statement  on  this  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  point  the  Senator 
made.  I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  prepare  a  statement  which  I  shall  read 
for  the  Record: 

Departmemt     of     Dctensk     Comment     on 

Question:  "Has  Congeess  Been  Informed 

OF  Involvement  by  Export-Import  Bank 

IN  MiuTA£T  Credit  Sales" 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  although 
the  Executive  Branch  may  not  have  delib- 
erately misled  the  Congress  as  to  the  role  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  financing  mili- 
tary credit  sales,  it  has  been  less  than  forth- 
coming In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  facts  concerning  the  Bank's 
role.  This  charge  Is  without  foundation. 

This  summary  begins  with  the  year  1964, 
the  year  in  which  the  Congress  authorized 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Issue  guaran- 
ties on  military  sales. 

The  written  statement  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Foreign  Aflfalrs 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  in  support 
of  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1964  stated  specifically:  "We  estimate  that  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $213  million 
of  military  sales  will  be  financed  through  pri- 
vate institutions  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank".  (House  Hearings,  p.  95;  Senate  Hear- 
ings, p.  530.)  The  President's  Budget  for  the 
FY  1965  program  stated  with  respect  to  the 
funds  being  requested  for  military  assistance 
credit  sales  that:  "Included  are  the  costs  of 
purchase  of  military  equipment  and  supplies 
In  the  United  States  for  sale  to  countries 
other  than  those  whose  purchases  are  ordi- 
narily financed  by  commercial  sources  or  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank".  (House  Doc.  No. 
266,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  307).  Finally,  in 
reporting  the  Foreign  Assistance  Bill  of  1964 
to  the  floor,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
pointed  out  in  Its  report  that:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  during  fiscal 
1964  there  will  be  $262  million  in  sales  of 
military  items  financed  by  commercial  insti- 
tutions and  the  Export-Import  Bank".  Con- 
tinuing, that  report  noted  that  "There  Is 
every  reason  to  facilitate  the  financing  of 
military  sales  by  banks  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
financing  of  other  export  transactions.  There 
are  a  number  of  countries  able  and  willing  to 
purchase  military  equipment  In  this  manner 
where  the  political  situation  is  such  that 
commercial  lenders  are  reluctant  to  extend 
credit  at  going  rates.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
authority  is  to  provide  a  sales  guaranty  sim- 
ilar to  the  investment  guaranty  program." 
(H.  Rep.  No.  1443,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp. 
21-22). 

When  the  Foreign  Assistance  Bill  of  1966 
was  before  the  Congress,  Mr.  Henry  Kuss, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Logistics  Negotiations, 
testified  during  his  appearance  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  legislative  changes  requested  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  that: 

"The  most  Important  requests  for  legisla- 
tion Include: 

"...  2.  Authority  to  specifically  author- 
ize DOD  to  sell  to  Exlmbank  or  private  banks 
promissory  notes  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness received  by  DOD  from  purchasing 
countries. 

"3.  Fifty  million  dollars  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  to  finance  or  guarantee  those  mili- 
tary credit  sales  which  for  various  reasons 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  Exlmbank  or  pri- 


vate banking  Institutions."  (House  Hearings, 
p.  808). 

Later,  in  response  to  questions  from  the 
Conunittee,  Mr.  Kuss  explained  In  detail  how 
the  Depeirtment  of  Defense  proposed  to  uti- 
lize the  request  for  authority  to  sell  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  to  the  Exlmbank  and 
to  private  banks.  (House  Hearings,  pp.  816- 
817).  F^^rther,  in  answer  to  a  Committee 
question  as  to  how  many  Government  agen- 
cies, besides  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
involved  in  obtaining  guarantees  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Defense  advised  the  Committee  that  "The 
Export-Import  Bank  is  the  only  Government 
agency  Involved  in  the  DOD  credit  sales  guar- 
antee program".  (House  Hearings,  p.  1192). 
In  that  same  year,  when  Secretary  McNamara 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, he  was  asked  what  use  would  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion being  requested  for  credit  assistance.  His 
answer  was  that :  "We  use  this  In  some  degree 
as  a  guarantee  fund,  we  obtained  authority 
of  the  Congress  to  guarantee  loans  made  by 
the  Export-ImpKH-t  Bank  and  other  financial 
institutions  [deleted]".  (Senate  Hearings, 
pp.  624-625). 

The  substance  of  this  CY  1965  testimony 
was  not  Just  buried  in  the  Hearings  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees;  it  was  specifically  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Committees  in  their  reports. 
Thus,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  »n  its 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Bill  of  1965 
pointed  out  as  follows  on  page  29  of  its  re- 
port (H.  Rep.  No.  321,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess)  : 
"Section  201(f)  amends  section  609(b)  of 
the  act,  which  relates  to  the  administration 
of  guaranties  Issued  in  conjunction  with 
military  sales,  to  exempt  guaranties  issued 
to  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  from  the 
requirement  that  fees  and  premiums  be 
charged  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
all  guaranty  contracts.  This  exemption  is 
primarily  designed  to  apply  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which,  at  present,  Is  the  only 
U.S.  Government  agency  expected  to  be  af- 
fected by  it." 

With  regard  to  the  related  amendment 
authorizing  the  sale  of  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness, the  same  report  noted  on  page  34 
that  "The  amendment  will  simplify  this 
complex  procedure  by  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  sell  the  purchasing  gov- 
ernment's notes  to  one  or  more  financial  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  each  note  backed  by  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment guaranty,  and  thus  eliminate  the  need 
for  separate  loan  agreements  between  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment". Similarly,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  stated  on  page  17  of  its  report 
on  that  bin  (S.  Rep.  No.  170,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
sess):  "Section  201(f)  of  the  bill  amends 
section  509(b)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to 
the  administration  of  military  assistance 
guaranties,  so  that  one  U.S.  Government 
agency  does  not  have  to  pay  to  another  U.S. 
Government  agency  the  fees  and  premiums 
charged  in  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
guaranty  contracts.  The  main  purpose  is  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  Defense  Department 
not  to  charge  the  Export-Import  Bank  a  fee 
on  contracts  which  are  guaranteed  both  by 
the  Department  and  the  Bank  and  on  which 
the  Bank  collects  an  adequate  fee  from  the 
beneficiary  of  the  guaranty." 

Finally,  the  President's  Budget  for  FY  1966 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  included  within  the  ap- 
propriation requested  for  military  assist- 
ance were  "Funds  to  provide  credit  assist- 
ance for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment 
and  supplies  In  the  United  States  by  coun- 
tries other  than  those  whose  credit  pur- 
chases are  ordinarily  financed  by  commercial 
sources  or  by  the  Export-Import  Bank." 
(House  Doc.  No.  16,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p. 
73). 


In  1965,  the  Congress,  at  the  Executive 
Branch's  request,  also  changed  the  military 
assistance  credit  fund  from  a  subaccount  of 
the  parent  military  assistance  account  into 
a  true  revolving  fund.  As  a  consequence,  the 
President's  budget  for  PY  1967  for  the  first 
time  presented  a  table  showing  the  status 
of  the  operations  of  this  fund.  For  PY  1966, 
this  table  in  the  President's  Budget  specifi- 
cally shows  sales  of  $92  milUon  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  Export- Import  Bank.  (p.  76) .  In 
CY  1966,  the  Executive  Branch  requested  the 
Congress  to  authorize  changes  in  the  book- 
keeping of  this  revolving  fund  In  order  to 
make  it  legally  possible  for  the  President's 
Budget  to  show  fully  in  that  account  the 
proposed  sales  program  for  the  budget  year 
and  the  complete  status  of  the  account.  The 
Congress  granted  that  authority  in  the  1966 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  the  President's 
Budget  for  FY  1968  was  accordingly  even 
more  explicit  as  to  the  participation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions handled  under  the  revolving  fund. 
The  table  set  forth  on  pages  76-77  of  the 
current  PY  1968  Budget  shows  in  detail  for 
FYs  1966,  1967,  and  1968  the  sales  of  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
changes  in  the  commitments  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  purchase  future  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  the  amounts  collected  from 
foreign  countries  owed  to  the  Export- Import 
Bank  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
total  portion  of  the  accounts  receivable  which 
were  flzianced  by  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

The  testimony  of  the  Executive  Branch  in 
CY  1966  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  comparable  to  the 
testimony  of  CYs  1964  and  1965.  Secretary 
McNamara 's  prep>ared  written  statement  ex- 
pressly pointed  out  that  the  $56.7  mUlion  of 
new  obligatlonal  authority  being  requested 
for  credit  sales  "will  enable  us  to  provide  a 
total  of  $244  million  in  credit  sales,  mainly 
for  developing  countries,  many  of  whom  are 
shifting  from  grant  to  sales.  This  credit,  sup- 
plemented by  credit  available  through  pri- 
vate and  Exlmbank  sources  for  the  Indus- 
trially developed  countries,  and  combined 
with  cash  sales,  should  make  it  possible  to 
achieve  military  export  sales  orders  of  at 
least  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967."  (House 
Hearings,  p.  272). 

In  conclusion,  the  Congressional  materials 
Just  summarized  demonstrate  that  the  fact 
of  the  participation  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  In  financing  military  exports  was  not 
kept  a  secret  from  the  Congress,  it  was  dis- 
closed in  the  President's  annual  budgets,  in 
the  testimony  of  Executive  Branch  witnesses, 
and  in  the  reports  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees.  All  of  these 
materials  are  unclassified  published  docu- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Executive  Branch 
has  disclosed  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  during  each  of 
these  hearings  the  proposed  uses  of  the  credit 
sales  revolving  fund.  £:ach  annual  Congres- 
sional Presentation  Document  has  identified 
the  countries  for  whom  credit  sales  were  pro- 
posed, the  types  of  items  proposed  to  be  sold, 
the  total  value  of  the  amount  to  be  sold  to 
each  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  ■ 
sales  would  be  financed  directly  by  the  re-  i 
volving  fund  and  indirectly  through  guar- 
antees. While  these  Presentation  Documents 
are.  of  course,  classified,  they  have  been 
available  for  inspection  by  each  Member  in 
the  offices  of  the  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  statement  refer- 
ence is  made  to  various  statements  giv- 
ing notice  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Further  statements  have  been 
made  to  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
knows,  although  its  has  Jurisdiction,  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  not  been 
handling  any  aspect  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  program. 
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]y  ir.  OORR  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Sen  itor  fUHAf  _.  ^  ^ 

1  r  STKrocS.  I  yield,  but  I  wish  to 
coa  idete  my  lUtement  In  s  tew  minutes. 
1  [r.  QOBSl.  Imaniy  wish  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Washlngtcm. 
1  Jr.  vrEMNIS.  I  yield. 
l[r   GORE.  The  able  junior  Senator 
fro  n  Washington  read  a  special  pleading 
fron  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
gn  ramen  of  that  q^ecial  pleading  is  that 
Coikgrew  has   had   some   advance   In- 
foi  nation.  Congress  has  some  advance 
Inf  >rmatlon  now  on  what  is  planned  for 
th]  I  fiscal  year.  I  hold  In  my  hand  page 
12*     marked   "confldentlal."   from   the 
mlitary  briefing  book  suppUed  to  the 
coiamittee.  giving  a  description  of  the 
nner  in  which  this  revolving  fund  wiU 
used  in  the  neart  fiscal  year.  I  read 
i«  re  there  is  a  certain  country  in  South 
Ai  lertca:  $5  million,  military  sales.  What 
kl  Id?  Where  is  the  official  description? 
It  is  all  cwifidential  and  cannot  be  iden- 
tli  led  by  country  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
at '  Here  is  a  real  miUtary  secret.  The 
se  Turity  of  this  country  would  be  in  dan- 
g«  r  if  the  Information  were  made  pub- 
U< .  Here  Is  the  description  of  the  items 
to  be  sold:  miscellaneous  Army,  Navy, 
ai  id  Air  Force  equipment. 

Now,  the  Russians  would  really  learn 
scmething  important  if  they  knew  we 
w  sre  going  to  supply  a  particular  coun- 
ti  y  in  Soutti  America  witii  $5  million  in 
n  Iscellaneous  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
e  [\iipment.  They  would  learn  even  more 
li  iportant  secrets  from  this  item  for  an- 
oher  country.  In  this  instance,  the 
a  nount  Is  $3  million.  For  what?  For  mis- 
cillaneous  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
eiuipment.  ^    „     _, 

Oh,  this  would  really  touch  off  serious 
r  'percussions  with  the  Russians. 

Here    is    another    country    In    South 
1  jnerica,  likewise  slated  to  receive  some- 
t  ning  described  as  "misceUaneous  Army, 
1  favy.  and  Air  Force  equipment." 
Let  US  go  to  another  continait. 
Here  is  the  information  that  we  have, 
(  escribing  $14  million  worth  of  arms  to 
1  e  supplied  from  the  revolving  fund  to 
, ,  small  country  in  Africa,  with  the  de- 
icription:    "general   defense   equipment 
o  be  mutually  agreed  upon." 

Oh,  what  a  secret.  U  Is  out,  except  for 
he  name  of  the  country. 

How  can  Congress  exercise  its  func- 
tion when  the  Department  of  Defense 
lides  beliind  such  generalized,  unspe- 
i^iflc    almost  meaningless  descriptions? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    yield    right 
there?  May  I  attempt  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion by  asking  him  one? 
Mr.  GORE.  Surely— I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  not  a  letter  from 
the  Senator's  committee  calling  for  the 
details,  or  even  a  telephone  caU,  have 
brought  those  detaUs  over  to  the  Sen- 
ator, or  to  his  staff  member? 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed,  It  did.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  summoned  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  others  and  we 
held  two  hearings.  What  those  two  hear- 
ings disclosed  led  to  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  correct  by  these  committee 
amendments. 

With  the  Senator's  permission,  and  the 
permission  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  col- 
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loquy  between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  and  Mr.  Kuss  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  on  page  272 
of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  going  to  ob- 
ject, but  how  long  Is  it? 
Mr.  GORE.  One  page. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent   to    have    this    colloquy 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Stmincton.  Now.  when  was  the 
Congress  notified  that  F-t's  were  going  to  be 
shipped  to  Iran? 

Mr  Knss  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  was 
notified,  Senator,  until  Mr.  McNaughton 
spoke  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Symington.  That  was  after  it  was 
In  the  press. 
Mr.  Kuss.    Correct,  sir. 
Senator  Symington.  And  we  talked  about 
governmental  machinery.  Is  It  the  poUcy  ot 
the  Defense  Department  to  tell  the  press  be- 
fore It  teUs  the  Congress  about  such  sales? 
Mr.  Kua.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  X  do  not  be- 
lieve we  told  the  press.   [Deleted.] 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  know  who  first 
publUhed  It  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Ktrss.  No,  I  do  not. 
Senator  Stmtkgton.  Do  you  not  think  that, 
tf  we  sell  a  sophisticated  fighter  to  a  foreign 
country,  that  information  should  be  suppUed 
to  the  Congrees? 

Mr  Kttbb.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  In  addition  to  consider- 
ing the  problem  [deleted). 

Senator    Symington.    L«t    me    repeat    my 
question,  please. 
Mr.  KX7SS.  All  right. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  not  think,  ii 
you  make  a  sale  of  a  sophisticated,  modem 
airplane  to  a  foreign  government,  the  Con- 
gress should  be  informed? 

Mr  Kuss.  I  tiilnk  I  can  best  answer  that 
question  by  saying  It  Is  not  my  function  to 
determine  that  answer,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  you  could  say 
this,  could  you  not,  that  you  did  not  inform 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  Kuss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  you  do  not  know 
anybody  who  did  Inform  the  Congress? 
Mr.  Kuss.  Tee,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  it  would  have  remained  a 
secret  (deleted). 

Mr.  Kuss.  No,  sir;  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly evident  In  this  year's  presentation  of 
the  congressional  program,  because  it  has 
been  occurring  in  the  last  year,  and  in  de- 
scribing our  congressional  program  for  this 
year  we  would  have  been  describing  that 
which  we  have  provided  to  Iran  in  the  last 
year. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  I  would  like  to 

correct  my  question .^    ,     » 

Mr.  Kuas.  It  would  have  been  after  the  fact. 
Senator  Symington.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand.  You  agreed  to  do  it  in  August 
and  you  would  teU  the  Congress  about  it 
when  you  appeared  this  spring  for  addiUonal 
Justification;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kuss.  That  Is — I  answered  the  ques- 
tion—you  said    the    Congress   would    never 
have  found  out.  or  the  newspapers. 
Senator  Symington.  Yes,  I  understand. 
Mr.  Kuss.  My  answer  is  "Yes,  they  would 
have  found  out  otherwise." 

Senator  Symington.  How  would  they  have 
found  out? 

Mr.  Kuss.  Through  the  congressional  pro- 
gram documentation. 

Senator  Symington.  Would  that  be  before 
this  committee  or  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  Kuss.  That  would  have  been  both  be- 


fore the  Foreign  BelattOM  Committee  as  weU 
as  ttie  ApjHroprtaUon*  Oommltte*. 

Senator  Symington.  Some  Um«  this  q;>rlng. 

Mr.  Kuss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  that  means  that 
the  planes  would  first  be  sold,  tlien  some- 
where between  fl  and  9  months  later  the 
Congress  would  be  informed. 

Mr.  Kuss.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  concluding  exchange: 

Senator  Symington.  And  that  means 
that  the  planes  wotUd  first  be  sold,  then 
somewhere  between  six  and  nine  months 
later    the   Congress   would   be   informed? 

Mr.  Kuss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Well,  the  Sena- 
tor has  certainly  made  a  contribution 
to  this  debate  and  I  consider  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
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NATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  POL- 
ICY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  157) 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  frMn  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred    to    the    Committee    on   Com- 
merce: J  „^  .. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Man's  greatest  hope  for  world  ve&ce 
lies  in  understanding  his  fellow  man. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  fear  that  which 
is  strange  and  unfamiliar.  The  more  we 
see  and  hear  of  those  things  which  are 
common  to  all  people,  the  less  likely  we 
are  to  fight  over  those  issues  which  set 
us  apart. 
So  the  challenge  is  to  communicate. 
No    technological    advance    offers    a 
greater   opportunity    for   meeting    this 
challenge  than  the  alliance  of  space  ex- 
ploration and  communications.  Stoce  the 
advent  of  the  communications  satellite, 
the  linking  of  one  nation  to  another  is  no 
longer   dependent   on   telephone   hnes, 
microwaves,  or  cables  under  the  sea.  Just 
as  man  has  orbited  the  earth  to  explore 
the  universe  beyond,  we  can  orbit  satel- 
lites to  send  out  voices  or  televise  our 
activities  to  all  peoples  of  this  Blobe. 

Satellite  communications  has  already 
meant  much  in  terms  of  human  under- 
standing. 

When  President  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, it  took  12  days  for  the  news  to 
reach  London.  Britons  watched  and 
grieved  with  us  at  the  funeral  of  John  F. 

Europeans  watched  Pope  Paul  speak 
to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York— and 
Americans  saw  his  pilgrimage  to  Fatima. 

The  peoples  of  three  continents  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent and  a  Soviet  Premier  in  Glassboro. 

The  future  of  this  new  technology  stirs 
our  imagination. 

In  business  and  commerce — 

Commercial  telephone  calls  will  be  car- 
ried routinely  by  satellite  to  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

Rapid  and  universal  exchange  of  data 
through  satellite-linked  computers  will 
encourage  international  commerce. 

Productive  machinery  can  be  operated 
at  great  distances  and  business  records 
can  be  transmitted  instantaneously. 


In  education  and  health — 

Schools  in  all  lands  can  be  connected 
by  television — so  that  the  ciiildren  of 
each  nation  can  see  and  hear  their  con- 
temporaries throughout  the  world. 

The  world  commimity  of  scholars  can 
be  brought  together  across  great  dis- 
tances for  face-to-face  discussions  via 
satellite. 

Global  consultations,  with  voice  and 
pictures,  can  bring  great  specialists  to 
the  bedsides  of  patients  in  every 
continent 

The  art,  culture,  history,  literature  and 
medical  science  of  all  nations  can  be 
transmitted  by  satellite  to  every  nation. 

Who  can  measure  the  impact  of  this 
live,  direct  contact  between  nations  and 
their  people?  Who  can  assess  the  value 
of  our  new-found  ability  to  witness  the 
history-making  events  of  this  age?  Tliis 
much  we  know:  because  communication 
satellites  exist,  we  are  already  much 
closer  to  each  other  than  we  have  ever 
been  before. 

But  this  new  technology,  exciting  as  \t 
Is,  does  not  mean  that  all  our  surface 
communications  facilities  have  become 
obsolete.  Indeed,  one  of  the  challenges 
before  us  Is  to  integrate  satellites  into  a 
balanced  communications  system  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  ex- 
panding world  society.  The  United  States 
must  review  its  past  activities  in  tills 
field  and  formulate  a  national  commu- 
nications policy. 

17.8.    ACTIVITIES   TO    DATE 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  has 
provided  the  blueprint  for  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  communications  field. 
Tiiat  act,  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  it  created,  have 
served  our  national  l.iterest  well  during 
one-third  of  a  century  of  rapid  com- 
mtinications  progress. 

•Hie  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  established  a  framework  for  our 
Nation's  participation  in  satellite  com- 
munications systems.  Congress  weighed 
with  care  the  relative  merits  of  public 
and  private  ownersliip  of  commercial 
satellite  facilities.  The  act  authorized 
creation  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation — Comsat — a  private  corpo- 
ration with  public  responsibilities — to 
establish  a  commercial  satellite  system. 

In  1964  we  joined  with  10  other  coun- 
tries in  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite 
Consortium — Intelsat.  Fifty-eight  na- 
tions are  now  members.  Each  member 
contributes  investment  capital  and 
shares  in  the  use  of  the  system.  Comsat, 
the  UjS.  representative,  is  the  consorti- 
um manager  and  now  contributes  54  per- 
cent of  the  total  investment.  All  satellites 
managed  by  Comsat  are  owned  by  Int^- 
sat — so  that  commercial  satellite  com- 
munications has  from  its  beginning  been 
a  product  of  international  cooperation. 

Progress  has  been  rapid.  Early  Bird 
was  launched  in  1965.  Now  the  Intelsat  n 
series  serves  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Twelve  ground  stations — the 
vital  links  for  sending  and  receiving 
messages — ^have  been  constructed  over 
the  world.  Forty-six  are  anticipated  by 
the  end  of  1969. 

Today,  just  5  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  and 


3  year  after  the  Intelsat  Agreement, 
developments  have  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations: 

The  synchronous  sateUite,  wliich  ro- 
tates with  our  globe  and  thus  maintains 
a  stationary  position  in  orbit,  lias  been 
developed  well  ahead  of  schedule. 

Those  responsible  for  U.S.  interna- 
tional communications — ^with  ownership 
divided  among  a  number  of  surface  car- 
riers and  Comsat — ^now  look  forward  to 
an  integrated  system  which  will  utilize 
satellite  technology. 

Proposals  are  being  discussed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  domestic  communica- 
tions satellite — either  limited  to  TV 
transmission  or  servicing  a  variety  of 
domiestic  communications  uses. 

Because  we  have  been  the  leaders  in 
the  development  and  use  of  satellite 
communications,  other  coimtries  are 
deeply  interested  in  our  coimtry's  posi- 
tion on  the  contmuation  of  Intelsat,  and 
in  the  importance  we  assign  to  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  field  of  satellite 
communications. 

On  February  28,  1967,  I  declared  in  a 
message  to  Congress: 

Formulation  of  long  range  policies  con- 
cerning the  future  of  satellite  communica- 
tions requires  the  most  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress.  I  anticipate  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  will  hold 
bearings  to  consider  these  complex  Issues 
of  public  policy.  The  executive  branch  will 
carefully  study  these  hearings  as  we  shap>e 
our  recommendations. 

A  number  of  Important  communica- 
tions issues  are  presently  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for 
consideration.  Some  of  them  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  the  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967.  Comsat  and  the 
State  Department  have  opened  discus- 
sion of  the  International  questions  with 
our  foreign  partners  and  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  order  to  place  this  important  policy 
area  in  perspective,  I  want  the  views  of 
the  President  to  be  clear.  This  message 
includes  a  report  of  the  past,  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  present,  and  a  chal- 
lenge for  the  future. 

CLOBAI,    COMMUNICATIONS    SYSTEM 

Our  country  Is  firmly  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  global  system  for  commercial 
ccMnmunications.  The  declaration  of  pol- 
icy and  purpose  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  set  forth  congres- 
sional intent: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  establish. 
In  conjunction  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a 
commercial  cooununlcatlons  satellite  system, 
as  part  of  an  Improved  global  oommunica- 
tlons  network,  which  wlU  be  responsive  to 
pubUc  needs  and  national  objectives,  which 
will  serve  the  communications  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Intelsat  Agreement  of  1964 — to 
which  58  nations  have  now  adhered — left 
no  doubt  as  to  Its  purpose.  Its  preamble 
expressed  the  desire — 

To  establish  a  single  global  commercial 
communications  sateUlte  system  as  part  of 
an  Improved  global  communications  network 


which  wlU  provide  expanded  telecommunica- 
tions services  to  all  areas  of  the  world  and 
which  win  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
understanding. 

Of  course,  these  agreements  do  not 
preclude  the  development  emd  operation 
of  satellite  systems  to  meet  onique  na- 
tional needs.  The  UrUted  States  is  devel- 
oping a  defense  system — as  will  others. 
But  Intelsat  members  did  pledge  that 
commercial  communications  between  na- 
tions would  be  a  product  of  mternational 
cooperation. 

Today  I  reaflflrm  the  commitments 
made  in  1962  and  1964.  We  support  the 
development  of  a  global  system  of  com- 
munications satellites  to  make  modem 
commimications  available  to  all  nations. 
A  global  system  eliminates  the  need  for 
duplication  in  the  space  segment  of  com- 
munications faciUties,  reduces  the  cost 
to  individual  nations,  and  provides  the 
most  eflBclent  use  of  the  electromagnetic 
frequency  spectrum  through  which  these 
communications  must  travel. 

A  global  system  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  less  developed  nations  which  do 
not  receive  the  benefits  of  speedy,  direct 
international  communications.  Instead, 
the  present  system  of  communications — 

Encourages  indirect  routing  through 
major  nations  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries; 

Forces  the  developing  nations  to  re- 
main dependent  on  larger  countries  for 
their  links  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and 

Makes  international  communications 
service  to  these  developing  nations  more 
expensive  and  of  lower  quality. 

A  telephone  call  from  Rangoon  to 
Djakarta  must  2tUl  go  through  Tokyo. 
A  call  from  Dakar,  Senegal  to  Lagos, 
Nigeria  is  routed  through  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. A  call  from  American  Samoa  to 
Tahiti  goes  by  way  of  Oakland.  Calif. 
During  the  recent  Pimta  del  Este  Con- 
ference. I  discovered  that  it  usually  cost 
Latin  American  journalists  more  than 
their  American  colleagues  to  phone  in 
their  stories  because  most  of  the  calls 
had  to  be  routed  through  New  York. 

Such  an  su'chaic  system  of  interna- 
tional communications  Is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  communications  satel- 
Ute  knows  no  geograpliic  boundary,  is 
dependent  on  no  cable,  owes  allegiance 
tc  no  single  language  or  political  phi- 
losophy. Man  now  has  it  within  his  power 
to  speak  directly  to  his  fellow  man  in  all 
nations. 

We  support  a  global  system  of  com- 
mercial satellite  communications  which 
is  available  to  all  nations — large  and 
small,  developed  and  developing — on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

To  have  access  to  a  satellite  in  the  sky, 
a  nation  must  have  access  to  a  ground 
station  to  transmit  and  receive  its  mes- 
sages. There  is  a  danger  that  smaller  na- 
tions, unable  to  finance  or  utilize  expen- 
sive ground  stations,  may  become  or- 
phans of  tills  teciinologlcal  advance. 

We  believe  that  satellite  ground  sta- 
tions should  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
infrastructure  of  developing  nations. 
Smaller  nations  may  consider  Joint  plan- 
ning for  a  ground  station  to  serve  the 
communications  needs  of  more  than  one 
nation  In  the  same  geographic  area.  We 
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ecaaUer  technical  assistance  that 

^  amiflt  their  planning  effort. 

I  lereloplng  nations  should  be  encour- 
ag(  d  to  commence  construction  of  an 
effliient  lygton  of  ground  stations  as 
floo  a  as  pooBlble.  When  other  financing  is 
not  aTaUable,  we  will  consider  financial 
ast  stance  to  emerging  nations  to  build 
th(  faculties  that  will  permit  them  to 
Shi  re  in  the  benefits  of  a  global  com- 
mi  nlcatlons  satellite  system. 

CONTINUATION   OF  INTKLSAT 

'  lie  1964  Intelsat  Agreement  provides 
ony  Interim  arrangements — subject  to 
renegotiation  In  1969.  Our  representa- 
tives to  the  consortium  will  soon  begin 
dlicusslons  for  a  permanent  arrange- 

Ne  support  the  continuation  of  Intel- 
Each  nation  or  its  representative 
rlbutes  to  Its  expenses  and  benefits 
its  revenues  In  accordance  with  Its 
!d  use  of  the  system.  The  58 
uA»^.  Include  representatives   from 
!  major  nations  who  traditionally  have 
uajn  most  active  in  international  com- 
mtmlcatlons.  It  has  been  a  successful 
Icle  for  International  cooperation  In 
ownership  and  operation  of  a  cora- 
pieX  commimlcations  system. 

We  will  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
ccnsortlum  In  1969.  The  present  ar- 
rtngements  offer  a  firm  foundation  on 
wiich  a   permanent  structure  can  be 

b'  lilt.  ^    TT  .*  J 

Some  nations  may  feel  that  the  United 
S  ates  has  too  large  a  voice  In  the  con- 
st rtlum.  As  heavy  users  of  Intematlonal 
cimmunlcaUons,  our  investment  in 
such  an  International  undertaking  Is 
exceptionally  large.  The  early  develop- 
ment of  satellite  technology  in  the 
Inlted  States  and  the  size  of  our  In- 
v  sstment  has  made  it  logical  that  Com- 
s  it  serve  as  consortium  manager. 

We  seek  no  domination  of  satellite 
c  ommunlcatlons  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
c  ther  nation— or  any  group  of  nations. 
I  ather.  we  welcome  increased  partlcipa- 
t  on  in  Intematlonal  communications  by 
sll  mtelstat  members.  We  shall  ap- 
I  roach  the  1969  negotiations  deter- 
1  lined  to  seek  the  best  possible  perma- 
1  lent  organizational  framework. 

We  will  consider  ceilings  on  the  voting 

1  lower  of  any  single  nation— including 

1  he  United  States— so  that  the  organi- 

;atlon  will  maintain  its  international 

haracter. 

We  will  support  the  creation  of  a  for- 
nal  assembly  of  all  Intelsat  members — 
»  that  all  may  share  in  the  considera- 
lon  of  policy. 

We  favor  efforts  to  make  the  services 
rf  personnel  of  other  nations  available 
»  Comsat  as  it  carries  out  Its  manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

We  will  contlntie  the  exchange  of 
technical  Information,  share  technologi- 
cal advances,  and  promote  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  prociueibent  contracts 
among  members  of  the  consortium. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  every  mem- 
ber nation  will  Join  with  us  in  finding  an 
equitable  formxila  for  a  permanent  In- 
telsat organization. 

ooiotarnc  coMurmiCATioNs  satellite 
■Tsmca 

rnmrnnnlftft^^"""  satellites  have  do- 
mestle  as  well  as  Intematlonal  applica- 
tions. Satellites  that  can  beam  telephone 


calls  or  television  programs  between  New 
York  and  Paris  can  do  the  same  between 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  Daring  pro- 
posals have  already  been  made  to  tap  the 
vast  U.S.  domestic  market. 

Our  awareness  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  this  new  technology  is 
met  by  similar  excitement  around  the 
globe.  Each  nation  wiU  be  making  deci- 
sions about  how  domestic  communica- 
tions needs  can  best  be  met.  The  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  is  particularly 
important  because  our  domestic  market 
is  so  large  and  our  role  in  international 
communications  is  so  extensive. 

There  are  important  unanswered  ques- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  a  do- 
mestic system.  Assuming  these  questions 
are  answered  favorably,  we  still  must 
make  the  decision  to  move  forward  with 
such  a  system  consistent  with  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

The  space  segment  of  a  commimlca- 
tions satellite  system  is  international  by 
its  very  nature. 

A  synchronous  satellite  occupies  a 
permanent  orbital  position  in  the  inter- 
national domain  of  outer  space. 

All  satellites  radiate  electromagnetic 
energy  potenUaUy  capable  of  interfer- 
ence with  other  communications  systems. 
All  satelUtes  use  the  Internationally 
regulated  frequency  spectrum. 

In  view  of  the  international  nature  of 
satellite  communications  and  our  com- 
mitments under  the  Intelsat  Agreement 
of  1964,  we  should  take  no  action  in  the 
estebllshment  of  a  domestic  system 
which  is  incompatible  with  our  support 
lor  a  global  system.  xt  .*  ^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Unltea 
States,  or  any  other  nation,  will  give  up 
vital  sovereignty  over  domestic  com- 
munications. The  flow  of  satellite  com- 
munications, both  domestic  and  inter- 
national, is  to  and  from  ground  stations 
owned  by  the  individual  nation  or  its 
representatives.  Each  country  wil.  have 
to  determine  lor  Itself  whether  it  wants 
to  use  communications  satellites  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  expense  of  such  sateUite  use, 
just  as  it  will  derive  any  revenues. 

It  is  the  space  segment,  not  the  ground 
station,  that  is  of  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern.  How  should  a  nation 
utilize  satellites  for  domestic  commu- 
nications piUTJOses? 

There   are  several   possible   choices: 
A  nation  can  lease  circuits  from  an  in- 
ternational Intelsat  satellite. 

It  could  elect  to  operate  a  separate 
satellite  for  its  jwn  domestic  use. 

It  could  join  with  neighboring  coun- 
tries to  operate  a  separate  satellite. 

Logically,  this  decision  should  be  based 
on  economic  grounds— whether  domestic 
requirements  can  be  met  most  efficiently 
and  economically  by  a  satelUte  owned  by 
Intelsat,  or  by  a  separate  satellite.  Pres- 
ent studies  indicate  that  a  high  volume 
of  domestic  traffic  is  necessary  for  a  sep- 
arate satellite  to  offset  the  cost  advan- 
tage of  sharing  the  use  of  an  intema- 
tlonal satellite.  The  same  considerations 
apply  if  domestic  needs  are  to  be  met  by 
a  satellite  shared  by  several  nations. 

If  the  regional  satellite  is  to  carry  in- 
ternational traffic  as  well,  Intelsat — the 
International  Communications  Consor- 
tium—has an  Important  stake  in  the 


result.  Adequate  provisions  must  be  made 
so  that  any  international  traffic  which  is 
diverted  will  not  jeopardize  the  economic 
efficiency  of  the  Intelsat  system  or  limit 
its  extension  to  developing  countries. 

Intelsat  members  should  adhere  to 
Intelsat  supervision  in  any  use  of  domes- 
tic or  regional  satellites. 

Such  supervision  should  include  co- 
ordination of  design  so  that  all  commu- 
nication by  commercial  satellite  Is  com- 
patible with  the  global  system.  We  must 
not  sacrifice  our  goal  of  direct  commu- 
nications links  among  all  nations.  Do- 
mestic and  Intematlonal  traffic  should 
be  able  to  flow  freely  through  the  entire 
global  system,  limited  only  by  the  tech- 
nology Itself. 

Technical  regulation  is  also  necessary 
so  that  positions  in  orbit  can  be  assigned, 
frequencies  can  be  allocated,  and  energy 
from  satellites  does  not  hiterfere  with 
other  communications  systems. 

The  altematlve  to  this  type  of  coordi- 
nation is  intematlonal  communications 
anarchy— lack  of  interconnections,  need- 
less expense,  pollution  of  frequencies, 
radio  interference,  and  usurpation  of  or- 
bital spaces.  Nations  should  have  no  hes- 
itation in  choosing  the  route  of  hiter- 
national  cooperation. 
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PARTICIPATION   BY   OTHER  NATIONS  IN   INTELSAT 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastem  Europe  to  join  with  the 
United  States  and  our  57  partners  as 
members  of  Intelsat.  Intelsat  is  not  a 
political  organization.  It  holds  no  ideo- 
logical goal  except  that  it  is  good  for 
nations  to  communicate  efficiently  with 
one  another.  It  seeks  no  diplomatic  ad- 
vantage. It  is  quite  simply  a  cooperative 
undertaking  of  many  nations  to  finance 
an  intematlonal  communications  sys- 
tem which  is  of  advantage  to  all. 

In  1963,  this  Invitation  was  extended 
by  the  governments  of  those  nations 
which  joined  in  the  creation  of  Intelsat. 
Today,  I  renew  that  Invitation  on  be- 
half of  our  Govemment. 

I  have  stated  many  times  my  hope 
that  our  commercial  activities  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastem  Europe  will 
grow,  that  our  contacts  will  Increase,  and 
that  we  will  emphasize  those  matters  in 
which  our  interests  are  common  rather 
than  dwelling  on  those  issues  which  di- 
vide us. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  join  In 
an  activity  to  bring  benefits  to  all  na- 
tions and  loss  to  none.  Recently  the  So- 
viet Union  ratified  the  treaty  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Nothing 
could  better  symbolize  the  truth  that 
space  belongs  to  all  men,  than  an  in- 
ternational vmdertaking  that  permits  the 
free  fiow  of  commimlcations.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  will  join  in  this 
historic  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  leader  in  satelUte 
technology.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  no 
insurmountable  technical  obstacle  to  an 
eventual  linking  of  the  Soviet  Molnlya 
system  with  the  Intelsat  system.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  world  could  rightfully  rejoice 
if  our  advances  In  satellite  technology 
were  accompanied  by  this  act  of  global 
cooperation. 

Of  course,  this  participation  would  re- 
quire a  revision  of  Investment  and  voting 
ratios  based  on  Soviet  anticipated  use  of 


the  system.  Our  representatives  In 
Intelsat  are  ready  to  participate  in  im- 
mediate discussions  to  make  that  mem- 
bership possible. 

INTERNATIONAI.   O0MMTTNICATION8 
OWNKXSHIF 

Most  nations  handle  their  interna- 
tional communications  through  a 
"chosen  Instrument" — generally,  a  gov- 
ernment-owned entity.  The  United 
States  has  no  chosen  Instrument.  Sev- 
eral record  carriers  and  one  voice  carrier 
handle  international  traffic.  In  addition, 
Comsat  provides  satellite  circuits  to 
these  carriers. 

Our  normal  instinct  Is  to  favor  the 
existence  of  multiple  companies  In  each 
commercial  field.  We  believe  that  com- 
petitive pressures — among  technologies 
as  well  as  companies — ^wlll  usually  gener- 
ate lower  prices  for  the  user.  Congress 
recognized  In  the  1962  act  that  Comsat 
would  be  required  to  desd  with  several 
intematlonal  carriers. 

Yet,  there  Is  a  legitimate  question 
as  to  whether  the  present  division  of 
ownership  continues  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  Critics  argue  that: 

Intematlonal  communications  are 
provided  by  an  industry  which  Is  regu- 
lated in  its  rates  and  practices.  Price 
competition,  as  we  usually  use  that  term, 
does  not  exist. 

Divided  ownership  has  resulted  In  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  ex- 
pensive, duplicating  communications  fa- 
cilities which  Increase  operating  costs 
and  result  in  higher  rates  for  the  user. 

Our  Nation  Is  In  a  relatively  poor  bar- 
gaining position  on  communications 
matters  with  foreign  coimterparts  since 
we  do  not  speak  with  a  single  voice. 

Disputes  have  existed  between  Comsat 
and  the  surface  carriers  over  who  should 
own  the  ground  stations  In  the  interna- 
tional system. 

Defense  cooununlcations  in  the  future 
could  be  subjected  to  delay. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced 
which  would  affect  our  international 
communications  posture.  Legislation  has 
been  proposed  to  permit  a  merger  of 
one  or  more  of  the  international  car- 
riers. It  has  been  suggested  that  Com- 
sat should  be  permitted.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  contract  dlrecUy  with 
users  other  than  tiie  intematlonal  com- 
mon carriers. 

Questions  have  been  raised  whether 
additional  communications  capacity 
should  be  developed  through  surface 
cables,  utilization  of  satellites,  or  other 
technologies. 

A  continuation  of  the  review  of  these 
Issues  is  desirable. 

TASK  FORCE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

I  am  appointing  a  task  force  of  dis- 
tinguished Govemment  officials  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  communica- 
tions policy. 

It  will  examine  a  number  of  major 
questions: 

Are  we  making  the  best,  use  of  the 
electromagnetic  frequency  spectrum? 

How  soon  will  a  domestic  satellite  sys- 
tem be  economically  fesisible? 

Should  a  domestic  satellite  system  be 
general  purpose  or  specialized,  and 
should  there  be  more  than  one  system? 


How  will  these  and  other  develop- 
ments affect  Comsat  and  the  interna- 
tional communication  carriers? 

These  are  complex  questions.  M«my 
of  them  are  being  presently  weighed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. But  a  long,  hard  look  must  also 
be  taken  by  all  parties  with  respon- 
sibility in  this  area — ^for  the  ultimate 
decisions  will  work  a  revolution  in  the 
communications  system  of  our  Nation. 

This  task  force  will  examine  our  en- 
tire Intematlonal  communications  pos- 
ture. It  should  Investigate  whether  the 
present  division  of  ownership  In  our  in- 
ternational communications  facilities 
best  serves  our  needs,  as  well  as  which 
techncdogy  can  meet  new  communica- 
tion requirements  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner. 

The  task  force  may  establish  working 
groups  of  Government  and  nongovern- 
ment experts  to  study  various  technical, 
economic  and  social  questions. 

The  task  force  should  also  determirxe 
if  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962  require  revision.  I  am  asking  the 
task  force  to  report  to  me  from  time  to 
time  and  to  make  its  final  report  within 
1  year. 

GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 

Our  Government  must  be  organized 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibUiUes  in  the 
communications  field.  Present  authority 
Is  widely  dispersed.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities xmder  the  1934  and  1962 
acts.  The  President  and  many  agencies 
have  responsibilities  under  these  acts, 
various  Executive  orders,  and  as  part  of 
their  general  duties. 

Communications  is  a  vital  public 
policy  area — and  Govemment  organiza- 
tion must  reflect  that  challenge. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  existing 
governmental  organization  in  the  field 
of  communications  and  to  propose 
needed  modifications. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  message  does  not  create  a  new 
communications  policy  for  our  Nation. 
Rather  it  proposes  the  foundation  for 
that  policy. 

It  reaffirms  our  Intentions  as  a  partner 
in  Intelsat. 

It  considers  the  need  for  modifications 
In  our  international  communications 
posture. 

It  sets  In  motion  the  necessary  studies 
for  a  better  understanding  of  policy 
needs  in  domestic  and  Intematlonal  com- 
munications. 

The  challenge  of  this  new  technology 
Is  simple — It  Is  to  encourage  men  to  talk 
to  each  other  rather  than  fight  one  an- 
other. 

Historians  may  write  that  the  human 
race  survived  or  faltered  because  of  how 
well  it  mastered  the  technology  of  this 
age. 

Communications  satellites  now  permit 
man's  greatest  gifts — sight,  expression, 
human  thoughts  and  ideas — to  travel 
unfettered  to  any  portion  of  our  globe. 
The  opportunity  Is  within  our  grasp.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  act. 

Lysdon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whixz  Housx,  August  14,  1967. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  message  of  historic 
significance. 

President  Johnson's  message  on  com- 
munications policy  does  not  require  a 
vote  from  the  Congress,  or  passage  of 
any  legislation.  But  It  does  deserve,  I  be- 
lieve, the  study  and  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  policy  enunciated  by  the  President 
in  this  message  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
nations  and  all  the  world's  people.  For 
men  can  never  leam  to  live  peacefully 
together  on  our  planet  unless  they  can 
overcome  the  barriers  of  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding  which  now  separate 
them. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  effort  which 
promises  to  yield  more  hopeful  results 
than  the  one  which  this  message  out- 
lines: to  join  aU  nations  In  a  global  net- 
work of  instantaneous  communication. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  new  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dent also  serves  the  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  other  nations — other  leaders  In  in- 
ternational communications — are  con- 
cerned and  active  in  this  field.  Certainly 
it  is  right  for  the  United  States,  which 
has  traditionally  been  preeminent  in 
satellite  communication,  to  take  the  Ini- 
tiative. We  must  Insure  that  our  Nation 
shall  remain  a  leader  In  this  crucial 
arena. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  In- 
telligent, far-sighted  smd  thoughtful 
message,  which  bodes  well  for  the  peace 
and  progress  of  mankind,  and  for  the 
continued  leadership  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  this  historic  statement  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  earnest  and  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  attentkm. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  piirposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  hold  the  floor  for  long.  I  have 
spoken  "off  the  cuff"  as  we  use  the  term 
here.  I  do  have  a  few  sh<H^  paragraphs, 
however,  with  which  I  want  to  conclude 
my  remarks. 

Let  me  repeat  my  great  concern  about 
this  matter,  that  if  we  stop  such  a  pro- 
gram, others  will  not  only  taM  to  stop, 
they  will  move  in  with  renewed  vigor  and 
activity  on  these  litUe  countries  who  are 
living  in  such  an  uncertain  world,  feel- 
ing so  helpless  that,  for  psychological 
reasons,  if  for  no  other,  they  are  going  to 
get  some  of  these  modem  weapons  If 
there  is  any  possible  way  to  get  them. 

We  still  have  some  of  that  reasoning 
In  our  own  thinking.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said  some- 
thing about  hydrogen  bombs,  but  he  did 
not  read  from  that  record  that  we  have 
sold  any  to  anyone  or  loaned  any  hydro- 
gen bombs,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  but  we  are  heading  in 
that  direction. 

Ifr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  stofK  us  before 
we  do  that. 
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Or.  President,  many  of  the  under- 
dereloped  countries  In  the  foreign 
mJ  lltary  credit  sales  program  face  seri- 
ouj  external  threats,  often  as  a  result 
of  massive  Soviet  shipments  to  neighbor- 
in;  countries:  others  face  serious  in- 
te  nal  instability  and  Castro  exported 
re  rolutlon  which  may  require  the  use  of 
m  lltary  force. 

rhe  Church  amendment  eliminates  our 
at  illty  to  provide  credit  sales  assistance 
to  any  of  these  developing  countries,  no 
m  Bitter  how  seriously  its  existence  might 
b<  threatened— either  externally  or  in- 
tcmally.  We  certainly  have  a  problem 
oil  our  hands  with  little  countries  on 
tl  e  other  side  of  the  world  not  threatened 
e:  1«mally  In  the  beginning  but  intem- 
a  ly.  The  budgetary  situation  of  most  of 
tl  ic  less-developed  countries  is  such  that 
tl  ley  cannot  pay  cash  for  their  legitimate 
wcurity  requirements;  they  caxmot  ob- 
t)  in  conunercial  credit;  but  they  do  have 
a  capabill^  to  make  credit  purchases 
%  hen  the  terms  are  reasonable  as  under 
opr  current  credit  assistance  program. 

The  effect  of  the  Church  amendment 
0 1  our  limited  sales  to  the  less- developed 
c  )untries — small  In  relation  to  arms  sales 
ly  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance  and  the 
X  nited  Kingdom — ^would  be  to  abandon 
s  ich  sales  with  attendant  influence  and 
c  ther  benefits  to  the  United  States  and 
Isave  arms  supply  in  large  part  to  the 
itoviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
r  "hat  Is  exactly  where  our  adversary  in 
yietnam  is  getting  his  supplies. 

There  should  be  no  assurance  that  ces- 

I  ation  of  our  selective  credit  sales  to  de- 

'  eloping  countries  will  prevent  their  pur- 

<  ihase  of  arms  elsewhere.  In  the  absence 

,  »f  UJ3.  assistance,  they  will  turn  to  other 

iiuppliers,   of   whom    there   are    many, 

;  itand<"g  ready  and  willing  with  attrac- 

ive  terms  for  equipment  which  is  often 

(xcessively  sophisticated  and.  expensive, 

mt  which  is,  nonetheless,  available.  We 

066  our  ability  to  counsel  moderation,  to 

lelp    limit    purchases    to    reasonable 

luantitative  and  qualitative  limits,   to 

lelp  prevent  ill-advised  diversion  of  na- 

aonal  assets  Into  hardware  and  away 

bx>m  development. 

Bir.  President,  this  is  a  field  that  I 
wish  we  could  get  out  of,  but  I,  am  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  that  those  condi- 
tions have  not  yet  been  attained  where 
we  can  safely  get  out;  nor  do  I  have  a 
strong  hope  that  they  will  be  attained 
within  a  few  short  years. 

That  being  true,  we  had  better  put  up 
with  the  burden  we  have  now,  to  carry 
and  continue  this  conservative,  rational, 
reasonable,  and  effective  program,  rather 
than  to  strike  it  out  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  regret  it  later. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PKEBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  R  to  so  ordered. 
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UPE  INSURANCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
consistently  shown  concern  for  this 
country's  Federal  employees. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  life  insurance 
program  of  Government  employees 
should  be  improved,  and  the  President 
shares  that  concern.  This  is  why  he  asked 
the  Congress  for  legislation  which  would 
make  that  necessary  improvement,  at  a 
relatively  modest  cost  of  $13  million. 

The  measure  passed  by  Congress  would 
cost  this  Nation  more  than  four  times 
that  amount.  The  President  has  called 
this  additional  amount  imnecessary  and 
unwarranted,  and  he  has  returned  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress  indicating  a 
desire  to  see  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  administration's 
original  proposal,  and  a  willingness  to 
sign  such  a  biU  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  legislation  pre- 
pared, and  passed  as  it  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  Federal  employees  to  have 
it  enacted  and  signed  by  President  John- 
son without  further  delay. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtU 
12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  15, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  14,  1967: 

Department  of  CoMMEacE 
Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  ot  Massachusetts,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, vice  Robert  E.  Giles,  resigned. 
In  thk  Air  Force 
The  following   Air  Force   officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Pcarce,  In  the 
grade*    indicated,    under    the    provlslona    cH 
section  8384,  title   10,  United  States  Code. 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
To  be  majOTS 

Aloy,  Richard  N.,  FV2089169. 

Andrews.  David  B.,  FV2231199. 

Apostalon.  Daniel  G.,  FV2218830. 

Barlow.  Merrill,  PV2223598. 

Beazley,  Curtis  E.,  FV1864897. 

Benson,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  PV3006375. 

Blank,  Kenneth  T.,  FV2222102. 

Border.  George  F..  FV2222109. 

Bryant,  Clarence  T..  FV2230840. 

Bye,  Donald  R..  PV2218863. 

Byrd,  Lee  B.,  FV2250792. 

CarlUe,  Homer  J.,  PV1B55788. 

Carpenter,  WUbur  L.,  PV2222064. 

Carter.  Robert  A.,  PV 1859057. 

Gary.  Philip  W..  FV3004972. 

Caebeer,  Arthur  M.,  PV2222786. 

CaaeUa,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  FV1868069. 

Ciarfeo,  Glenn  T.,  PV2222894, 

Clark,  Darrel  A.,  FV0840661. 

Clifford.  PhUlp  G..  FV2218008. 

Colton,  John  O.,  FV2218638. 

Cook,  Oliver  J.,  Jr.,  FV2223921. 


Couey,  Earl  J.,  FV1864566. 
Craw,  Pa\U  R.,  FV3005193. 
Curtln,  Henry  A.,  FV2215776. 
Davis,  Richard  G.,  FV2218454. 
Detwller,  Henry,  Jr.,  FV2058119. 
Diercks,  Clifford  H.,  FV2222540. 
DlgUo.  Phillip  M..  PV2217448. 
Dizer,  Samuel  K.,  FV2218016. 
Eaton.  Curtis  A.,  FV2073835. 
Elliott,  Jefferson  D.,  PV2322377. 
England,  Frederick  H..  Jr.,  PV2222718. 
Evans,  Lucius  O..  PV2222817. 
Everhart,  Howard  R.,  FV2222201. 
Ferguson.  Edward  J.,  FV3006407, 
Foster,  James  L.,  FV3005915. 
French,  Richard  E.,  FV1861047. 
Gant,  Mason  W.,  Ill,  FV2218548. 
Garland,  John  K.,  PV2224383. 
Garvin,  Patrick  L.,  PV3004473. 
Genualdl,  Andr  J.,  Jr..  FV2227399. 
Gildea,  Joseph  E.,  FV3005322. 
Glossbrenner,  John  L.,  FV3045881. 
Green.  Frederick  B.,  FV3004687. 
Hall,  James  R.,  FV3006004. 
Hall,  ntus  C.  FV1856876. 
Hartung.  Paul  T.,  FV1864668. 
Heath,  William  J.,  FV2222144. 
Henthorne,  Harold  R.,  FV2228706, 
Hinton,  John  M.,  Jr.,  PV2219532. 
Hlntz,  Richard  M.,  FV0937038. 
Holland,  WUliam  I.,  FV3006323. 
Houck,  Francis  S..  FV2252960. 
Howell,  David  B.,  FV2086037. 
Hunter,  Jene  D.,  FV2222616. 
Jarrett,  James  L.,  FV1909067. 
Jenkins,  Wayne  E.,  FV2222068. 
Jessee,  Jerry  A..  FV2218940. 
Jones,  Wayne  E.,  FV2091948. 
Karnes,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  PV2223630. 
Kastner,  Robert  E.,  FV2227217. 
Kawanaml,  George  M.,  FV2229e94. 
Kelley,  Edward  W..  PV2234094. 
King,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  FV2224161. 
Kohout.  Richard  J..  PV2228087. 
Lambert,  Jack  E.,  PV2231070. 
LaSalle,  Valerian,  FV2223089. 
Lewis,  Lloyd  E.,  FV2229601. 
Mackellar,  Donald  V.,  PV2226226. 
Madison,  Thomas  M.,  FV2249519. 
Madry,  James  A..  PV2228539. 
Majesty,  Melvln  S.,  PV2240080. 
Malone,  Prank  J.,  FV300S944. 
Mathews.  Edward  K.,  FV2093214. 
Miller,  Bernie  L.,  FV2228979. 
Mlnnlx,  Joseph  C,  PV3006589. 
Montgomery,  James  L.,  PV2222126. 
Morris,  Brooks,  PV2222153. 
Moss,  Bin,  Jr.,  FV2223410. 
Mulcahy,  WllUam  E.,  Jr..  FV2080048. 
Murray,  Joseph  L..  FV2245370. 
Myers,  Douglas  C  PV1910000. 
Nichols,  John  L.,  FV2232059. 
Nlda,  Charles  L..  FV2221300. 
Northey.  Samuel  C,  FV2218992. 
Nunemaker,  Roger  P.,  PV2227719. 
Nye,  Frederick  P.,  HI,  FV2230688. 
O'Connor,  Rerf  ord  T.,  PV3005903. 
ODonnell,  John  L.,  Jr.,  FV2215995. 
Okuma.  Shlgeo  R.,  FV1867531. 
O'Neil.  Hugh  M.,  FV2252854. 
Pattee,  John  R.,  FV1858126. 
Payne,  Bryce  P.,  FV2094919. 
Peele,  Warren  D.,  PV2226491. 
Peterson,  Harry  J..  FV2222664. 
Pfluger,  Loren  C,  PV2228688. 
Phythyon,  Biirt  C,  PV2223415. 
Pltchford,  John  J.,  Jr.,  FV224552a. 
Powell,  Donald  M.,  PV2218367. 
Power,  Robert  D.,  PV2229469. 
Price.  Edwin  L.,  PV0931257. 
Ray,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  PV2a46766. 
Renner,  Charles  P.,  FV2228427. 
RlssUng,  Raymond  E.,  PV2223296. 
Roslnsky,  Daniel  D.,  FV2235050. 
Rutherford,  George  L.,  FV2219038. 
Sanders,  Elwood  L.,  PV222240e. 
Schoch,  George  R.,  Jr.,  FV2222781. 
SewaU,  Robert  W.,  FV221667a. 
Sick,  Herman  J.,  FV2219040. 
Slkes,  Bruner  R.,  FV1857089. 
Singer,  Donald  M.,  PV2220822. 
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Sklpworth,  BUly  L.,  FV2222756. 
Smith,  Howard  H.,  FV2219370. 
Smith,  James  C,  Jr.,  PV2230285. 
Spraberry,  Hubert  O.,  FV2236395. 
Steele,  Wayne,  FV1865992. 
Stresing,  Jack  R.,  PV3005159. 
Swaney,  Walter  J.,  FV0940866. 
Tapp,  Marshall  L.,  FV2227480. 
Taylor,  Paul  A.,  FV2224411. 
Tegarden,  James  H.,  FV0840988. 
Thlgpen,  John  H.,  Jr.,  FV2224364. 
Tober,  Elmer  R.,  FV2232571. 
Toms,  Leon  K.,  FV2223723. 
Turley.  Hansel  W.,  Jr.,  FV2228236. 
Turner,  Robert  E.,  FV3005953. 
Villa,  Charles,  FV2222167. 
Vlttorl,  Gene  N.,  FV0938126. 
Wallace,  Edward  C,  FV22 19684. 
Webb,  James  D.,  FV2245899. 
Welhs,  Gordon  J.,  FV2217528. 
Welch,  James  W.,  PV1907868. 
West,  Joseph  H.,  FV2233013. 
Westbrook,  James  W.,  FV2235399. 
Westcott,  Richard  D.,  FV2225515. 
Westphal,  John  R.,  FV2228530. 
Wlldermuth,  Robert  E.,  FV2023817. 
WUliams,  Doyle  C,  FV2223113. 
Williams,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  FV2222270. 
Woodard,  James  W..  FV2236149. 
Wortman,  William  B.,  FV2226095. 
Wright,  Richard  C.  B.,  PV2226526. 
Zlmmerly,  William  R.,  FV0941486. 
Zlmowskl,  Francis  L.,  FV2232158. 

To  he  captains 
Abeln,  Thomas  J.,  FV3011488. 
Able,  William  A.,  Jr.,  FV3022391. 
Achor,  John  N..  PV3048491. 
Adams,  Harlen  G.,  FV3027224. 
Adams,  Richard  B.,  FV3064424. 
Adams,  WiUU  A.,  FV3080626. 
Adklns,  Patrick  M.,  PV3040049. 
Ahem,  Edward  J.,  FV3058180. 
Almo,  Joseph,  FV3024541. 
Alnsworth,  Jsimes,  Jr.,  FV3040964. 
Albertsen,  John  S.,  FV3058181. 
Alderman,  Winters,  G.  H.,  FV3008930. 
Alexander,  Clifton  D.,  PV3056395. 
Alexander,  Douglas  W.,  PV3008941. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  FV3027346. 
Alldever,  Duane  G.,  FV3027621. 
Allen,  James  H.  Jr.,  FV3081459. 
Allen,  Theodore  J.,  PV3058443. 
Allison,  John  C,  FV3029718. 
Alonzo,  Donald  R.,  FV3028047. 
Amend,  John  S.,  FV3056805. 
Anderson,  Austin  D.,  FV3047366. 
Anderson,  Bruce  D.,  FV3058268. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  A.,  PT^3034387. 
Anderson,  Robert  D.,  FV3058223. 
Anderson,  William  G.,  FV3050969. 
Anderson,  WiUlam  J.,  FV3022614. 
Anthony,  James  L.,  FV3058479. 
Anthony,  Victor  B.,  FV3029339. 
Armand,  Fredrick  M.,  FV3057728. 
Arnet,  Charles  D.,  FV3058883. 
Arnold.  Carrol  B.,  FV3065699. 
Arquette,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  FV3025389. 
Arundel,  Lawrence  C,  FV3058955. 
Ashenberger,  Richard  H.,  FV3047166. 
Atkins,  David  O.,  FV3057951. 
Austin,  John  L..  PV3057761. 
Aviles,  Arturo,  Jr.,  FV3051882. 
Azzarlta,  Nicholas  J.,  FV3058916. 
Baertsch,  Robert  J.,  FV3046916. 
Bagley,  Bobby  R.,  FV3034566. 
Bagwell,  Robert  E.,  FV3052193. 
Bailey,  Donald  R.,  FV3057166. 
Bailey,  Jackie  L.,  FV3056629. 
Balrd,  David  M.,  FV3052429. 
Balcom,  Ralph  C,  FV3049651. 
Ballard,  Jack  8.,  PV1855987. 
Ballinger,  RusseU  H.,  FV3053289. 
Banks,  Marlon  C,  FV3058230. 
Barancik,  Prank  C,  FV305624x. 
Baskett,  Silas  R.,  FV3051917. 
Bassett,  James  R.,  FV3057679. 
Bates,  Bobby  J.,  PV3064425. 
Bauer,  Robert  P.,  FV303465e. 
Bauman,  Judson  T.,  FV3058558. 
Bauman,  Thomas  A.,  FV3053890. 


Baumgartner,  Daniel  J.,  FV3065088. 

Bavousett,  Conrad  L..  PV2245387. 

Beall,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  FV3053980. 

Beaudoln,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  FV304652a. 

Bechtle,  Walter  E.,  FV3057542. 

Beck,  Gordon  N.,  FV3057250. 

Beeble,  Peter,  FV3026434. 

Beer,  Carl  N.,  FV3058485. 

Belknap,  Dennis  J.,  FV3057872. 

Bell.  Jlmmie  E.,  FV3058106. 

Belsjoe.  Thomas  B.,  FV3058487. 

Benedict,  Ronald  J.,  FV3052048. 

Bennett,  Richard  O.,  PV3086103. 

Bennett,  Robert  J.,  FV3053643. 

Benson,  Ronald  N.,  FV3051233. 

Bergman,  Arthur  J.,  FV3064924. 

Bergman,  Erwin,  FV3080798. 

Bergsteln,  Robert  A.,  FV3065426. 

Berrier,  John  D.,  PV3035859. 

Berry,  Kay  L..  FV3057101. 

Bill,  Donald  E.,  FV3057102. 

BlUett,  Roger  H.,  FV3080332. 

Bishop,  Arthur  N.,  PV3028968. 

BJorkman,  Paul  H.,  FV3064332. 

Black,  Cornelius  J.,  FV3073981. 

Blackwell,  John  W.,  FV3057417. 

Blakely,  Robert  A.,  FV3029057. 

Blanchard,  Lawrence  C,  Jr.,  FV3056122. 

Blanchard.  Phillip  B.,  FV3057051. 

Blandford,  James  C,  FV3053109. 

Blaufuss,  Phllipp  R.,  FV3058805. 

Blaylock,  Bobby  G.,  FV3054939. 

Bode,  John  R.,  FV3040822. 

Boglages,  Christos  C,  Jr.,  FV3064743. 

Boice,  Russell  T.,  Jr.,  FV3059012. 

Boland,  Robert  L..  FV3058128. 

Boots,  Thomas  E.,  PV3052922. 

Boston,  Leo  S.,  FV3080883. 

Bouldln,  Roy  D.,  FV3057545. 

Bourcier.  Luclen  E.,  FV3066066. 

Bourgeois,  James  E.,  1^3052826. 

Boydstone,  James  B.,  FV3065903. 

Brackett,  Donald  P.,  FV3038745. 

Braddock,  Julian  C,  FV3038568. 

Brame,  Albert  W.,  FV3052486. 

Brazen.  Lee  M.,  FV3065955. 

Brazelton,  Douglas  W.,  FV3080678. 

Breaux,  Marvin  R.,  PV3011760. 

Breland,  Rodney  L.,  PV3022943. 

Brennan,  Edward  M.,  FV3007273. 

Brewer,  David  P.,  PV3058627. 

Brewer,  Stanley  M.,  FV3037983. 

Brittaln,  Charles  R.,  FV3064196. 

Brodman,  Robert  P.,  FV3034623. 

Bronner,  Richard  E.,  FV3065758. 
Brooks,  Jackson  P.,  FV3057875. 
Broussard,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  PV3057766. 
Brown,  Chester  P.,  FV3008912. 
Browning,  Bob  D.,  PV3018572. 
Brun,  Robert  J.,  PV3057252. 
Brunstrom,  Alan  L.,  FV3023441. 
Bry,  William  C,  FV3058271. 
Bublltz,  Robert  W.,  PV3037044. 
Buchanan,  Charles  A.,  FV3013735. 
Budzowskl,  Benjamin  M.,  PV3080018. 
Bulmer,  Gail  T.,  FV3048534. 
Burdsall,  Gary  E.,  FV3058783. 
BurduUs,  Peter  C,  PV3085384. 
Burer,  Arthur  W.,  PV3087846. 
Burk,  William  R.,  PV3027228. 
Burnett,  James  L..  Ill,  PV3054595. 
Busbee,  John  H.,  PV3080241. 
Bushey,  George  D.,  FV3058655. 
Bushey,  Kenneth  E.,  PV3080292. 
Byrus,  Robert  L.,  FV3048375. 
Caffey,  Clement  D.,  PV3021093. 
Cagle,  Ned  L.,  PV3025444. 
Calkins,  George  W.,  FV3056489. 
Calvert,  Donald  L.,  FV3009347. 
Cameron,  Alex  D.,  FV3051498. 
Cameron,  Edward  E.,  PV3034353. 
CamUle,  John  S.,  FV3064849. 
Campbell,  Howard  H.,  PV3058656. 
Campbell.  Melvln  C.  FV3024236. 
Campbell.  Ralph  N.,  FV3080777. 
Capper,  Calvin  W.,  FV3064402. 
Caras,  Franklin  A.,  FV3080497. 
Carlson,  Donald  C.  FV3035094. 
Carlson,  Joseph  H.,  FV3101407. 
Carlson.  Keith  T.,  FV3029477. 
Carrier,  WllUam  L.,  PV3058973. 


Casey,  Robert  E.,  FV3056257. 
Cassell,  Robert  T.,  PV3058427. 
Casteel,  John  H.,  FV3059014. 
Castles,  John  H.,  FV3057550. 
Casto,  James  P.,  FV3058492. 
Catherine,  Carl  C,  PV3056811. 
Cattee,  Eugene  P.,  FV3066419. 
Catton,  Ronald  E.,  FV3023074. 
Cebehabersky,  Jack  V.,  FV3057312. 
Cecil,  James  H..  FV3087807. 

Celano,  Alfred  J.,  FV3058974. 

ChaboUa,  Gilbert  A.,  FV3009973. 

Chamberlain,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  FV3034406. 

Chan,  Keylor,  FV3064500. 

Chandler,  Charles  M.,  FV3058917. 

Chatfleld,  George  A.,  Jr.,  PV3046539. 

Chestnut,  Joseph  L.,  PV3058734. 

Chick,  Jason  I.,  FV3074610. 

Chlorlno.  Silvio  B.,  PV3059015. 

Christensen,  Robert  B.,  FV3057654. 

Chrlsteson,  Gerald  L.,  FV3057771. 

ChrlBti,  Chrlstus,  FV3024660. 

ChristopoulOB,  Arthur  G.,  FV3008918. 

Clsar,  Thomas  E.,  PV2208916. 

Clardy,  David  B.,  PV3006143. 

Clark,  Milton  M.,  PV3023307. 

Clark.  Sterling  P.,  PV3029235. 

Clarke,  Melvln  P.,  FV3023883. 

Clum,  Alfred  D.,  FV3021455. 

Cobb,  Billy  J..  FV3065732. 

Cody,  Leonard  S.,  FV3065962. 

Colburn,  Ned  D.,  FV3056379. 

Colebaugh  Norman  L.,  FV3065160. 

Collier.  Robert  M.,  FV3026260. 

Collins,  David  J.,  FV3058354. 

Collins,  Phillip  B.,  FV3028062. 

Colton,  Charles  A.,  FV3057314. 

Comley,  Ronald  E.,  FV3064199. 

Conklin,  Philip  W.,  FV2204400. 

Conlan,  Edward  P.,  FV3008924. 

Connor,  Lester  E.,  FV3056380. 

Conover,  Charles  B.,  FV0829646. 

Conway,  Wayne  D.,  FV3009040. 

Cook,  William  A.,  FV3080878. 

Cooper,  David  D.,  FV3053386. 

Coote,  William  A..  FV3065472. 

Corlett,  Robert  M.,  FV3058789. 

Cormier,  Roy  L.,  FV3028063. 

Cournoyer,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  FV3046180. 

Courtrlght,  Morris,  Jr.,  FV3056382. 

Covington,  Harold  M.,  FV3007834. 
Cowdrey,  Etonald  H.,  FV3081046. 

Coyle,  Edward  M.,  FV3007836. 
Coyle,  Ronald  P..  FV3066516. 
Crabtree,  C.  L..  FV3056264. 
Craig,  Marvin  L.,  FV3057259. 
Craig,  Michael  P.,  FV3048443. 
Craig.  WUbert  P.,  Ill,  FV3032970. 
Craig,  William  P.,  FV3058548. 
Crawford,  Marcus  E,.  PV3058428. 
Crist,  Richard  A.,  FV3034918. 
Crlswell,  Robert  L.,  FV3058494. 
Crowell,  William  R.,  PV3058790. 
Crowley,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  PV3054990. 
Crowley.  Richard  T.,  FV3080139. 
Cunningham,  Thomas  L.,  FV3056494. 
Cuny,  Theodore    W..    Jr.,  FV3027499. 
Curatelll,  John  J.,  PV3038905. 
Currie,  William  R..  FV3056603. 
Curtis,  James  R,,  FV3046823. 
Cyr,  Arthur  R.,  FV3057376. 
Dahle,  Simend  E.,  FV3057171. 
Dailey,  James  M.,  IH,  FV3067108. 
Dale,  Neil  P.,  FV3058583. 
DaJfonso,  Edward  V.,  FV3059410. 
Daniels,  Charles  P.,  FV3087660. 
Dasanmartino,  Paul,  Jr.,  PV305710fl. 
Davey,  Thomas  E.,  FV3006196. 
Davidson,  Christopher  H.,  FV3028330. 
Davilla.  Sidney  T.,  in,  FV3057669. 
Davis,  David  L.,  FV3081021. 
Davis,  Hugh  A.,  FV3008928. 
Davis,  Larry  L.,  PV3064178. 
Davis,    Robert    E.,    FV3048885. 
Dayton,  Roy  D.,  FV3037559. 
Deakins,  Frederick  C.  FV3056383. 
Deardorf,  Eldon  N.,  PV3066305. 
Deavult,  Homer  D.,  FV3008929. 
Dede,  Vernon  L.,  FV3066259. 
Delorenzo,  Felix  S..  PV19n747. 
Delorenzo,  Francis  J.,  FV3008931. 
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I  maaa,  Jutytm  B,  FV305Tm. 
I  ertatn.  AnUmay  W,  Jr-.rv^gy**- 
I  enoclicn,  Nonn*n  A-.  FV80a6<«ft. 
I  esutter.  Jamea  K..  FV80648B1. 
I  itrell,  SamP^  Jr..  FV802S7»t. 
I  lets,  Albert  K,  1^80883«7. 
]  mUnglMin,  liMTyD-.  PV8M5S3T, 
]  MUon,  John  Z..  rvaa49T35. 
1  Hsbcow,  0»Tld  K..  FV30674a4. 
]  MBbong,  Clyde  E..  FV3065338. 
:  MX,  Claude  B..  FV305e2<». 
]  tombrowa.  Theodore  J.,  FV306T714. 
>onaboe,  Paul  J..  PV3040153. 
JonoTan,  John  E.,  PV30530M. 
Ximbecger,  Billy  O..  FV30188M. 
JocT.  Alan  v.,  PV3069069. 
Xanee.  Noble  H.,  Jr..  FV3081348. 
X)«tle,  Prancl«  A..  FV3049752. 
»well,  WlUlam  B.  D.,  PV220fl495. 
Oowney,  James  L.,  PV30e0578. 
Downa,  Bobert  A..  FV3046595. 
Drye,  Horner  P.,  PV9057979. 
Duart,  DaTld  H.,  PV3067321. 
Oudash,  John  P.,  FV3024380. 
DuSeU.  Walter  N..  PV3015528. 
Duffy,  James  P.,  PV3064744. 
Ehike,  Robert  R..  PV3065807. 
Dultmeler,  Galen  A.,  PV30«448e. 
Dunham.  Norbert  D.,  PV30««24». 
Dunn,  James  P.,  PV3034100. 
Durlo.  Donn  L..  PV3051965. 
Durkee.  WUUam  L.,  Jr..  FV3058359. 
Dutton,  John  A.,  PV3049754. 
Duval,  James  R.,  PV3052190. 
East,  Roger  W.,  PV3066069. 
Ea>ner,  Stanley  O..  FV3050634. 
Eden,  Donald  P.,  FV3056e05. 
Elbach.  WUUam  J.,  FV30728O5. 
Elchler,  Prank  M.,  FV2227454. 
Einstein,  Walter  O.,  PV3048118. 
Ef  tmann,  John  W..  Jr.,  PV3035840. 
EUls,  Keith  W.,  PV30O8938. 
Ells,  Luard  L.,  PVS0809«8. 
muthorpe,  Robert  C,  PV3064342. 
Emerson,  Delbert  A.,  Jr.,  PV3049fl74. 
Bmery,  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  PV3021379. 
Emmons,  Tom  H.,  PV0871462. 
Etzel.  Gregory  A.  M.,  PV3072748. 
Evers,  Robert  L.,  PV30e4758. 
Evett,  Donald  E.,  PV3009O53. 
Pair,  Gordon  H.,  PV3056076. 
Pair,  John  C,  PV3034663. 
Palzon,  Alexander,  PV3034273. 
Pamsworth  Glenn  L..  PV3081474. 
ParreU,  WUliam  H.,  PV30644a4. 
PeU,  John  A.,  PV30340O7. 
Penlmore,  J<An  W..  PV3036710. 
Plola,  Armand  J.,  PV3057667. 
Plsher,  James  P.,  PV30570fi6. 
Pleitz,  Richard  A.,  FV2212036. 
Pluty,  WUUam  L.,  rV3056278. 
Poeh,  Adolph  W..  Jr.,  FV3064345. 
Foley,  James  R.,  FV3009G55. 
Polts,  Lavens  D.,  FV3058798. 
Ford,  Walter  J.  PV3010753. 
Porsythe,  Darld  A.,  PV3038207. 
Poster,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr.,  FV3066816. 
Fox,  James  D.,  FV3027641. 
Pox,  Robert  W.,  PV3058675. 
Fraga,  Thomas  Z.,  PV3027111. 
Fraker,  Donald  D.,  PV2204455. 
Francis,  James  R..  FV3064313. 
Franklin,  Charles  E.,  FV3057881. 
French,  Harold  S.,  PV2224634. 
French,  Lawrence  R.,  FV2210604. 
Friedman,  Joeeph  C,  FV3(J490ia 
Prlsbee,  John  A.,  FV3071264. 
Pry,  David  C,  PV3029735. 
Fulk,  James  L.,  Jr.,  FV3058140. 
Fuller.  Hughle.  E.,  PV3057712. 
Gage,  Robert  O.,  FV30eO«23. 
Gainer,  Harry  N.,  PV3006127. 
Gamlln,  Richard  A.,  PV305359O. 
Gander.  John  P.,  PV3038756. 
Gardner,  Patrick  J.,  PV3085173. 
Gardner.  Richard  A.,  PV3006438. 
Gamer.  Mark  S..  Jr..  FV305«818. 
Garrison.  Robert  D..  PV30488©1. 
Gary,  Jack  W..  PV3029737. 
Gaty.  Charles  L..  PV3039117. 
Gavel.  Paul.  PV3049907. 
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Oawler,  WUUam  C,  FV306855S. 
Gecewlcz.  Leo  J.,  PV3058277. 
George.  John  R..  PVI880730. 
Gergen.  Thomaa  P..  PV3041085. 
Germanl.  Joeeph  a„  P^r3028492. 
Gerzlna,  Anthony  W,  FV2210735. 
Gibbons.  WlUlam  J..  FV3064603. 
Gideon.  WUlard  S.,  PV3025283. 
Gllhooly.  David  P..  PV3056152. 
GUI.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  PV3033709. 
GUliam.  Edward  L..  FV3008950. 
GUlory,  Byron  M..  FV2222822. 
Gloco.  Frank  C.  FV3080502. 
Giuliano.  Anthony  L..  Jr.,  FV3O09325. 
Givanl,  Ernest  E.,  FV3O57510. 
Glover.  John  A.,  FV3064735. 
Godman.  Eugene  O.,  PV3008991. 
GoUnlck.  William  H..  FV3056279. 
Gomez,  Jose  P.,  FV3048084. 
Gomez,  Kerry,  FV3051771. 
Goodbody,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  FV3048783. 
Goodhart,  Thomas  C,  FV3058918. 
Goodrich,  Edwin  R..  Jr.,  FV3080891. 
Goodwin,  Philip  A.,  FV3058499. 
Goold.  Kenneth  C.  Jr..  PV3080685. 
Gordon.  Robert  J.,  PV3009058. 
Gorman.  Charles  A..  FV3064894. 
Gorton.  WilUam  A..  FV3040778. 
Grachek.  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  PV3066023. 
Grant,  Robert  C,  FV3029422. 
Gray,  Lawrence  C.  FV3057175. 
Greco,  Joseph  J.,  PV3064635. 
Greene.  Charles  E..  Jr.,  PV3081054. 
Gregory,  Robert  R.,  FV3039951. 
Griffith,  Earl  E.,  FV3058666. 
Griggs,  Francis  V.,  rV3059090. 
Grtgsby.  Donald  E.,  FV3064872. 
Grimsley,  PhiUlp  W.,  FV3065025. 
Grotz,  Gerald  C,  FV3080414. 
Grubb,  Robert  P..  FV3058141. 
Guenther,  Gordon  p..  PV3064552. 
Gulmont.  Roy  A..  Jr.,  FV305S508. 
Gum,  Bob  W.,  FV3080627. 
Gumbrecht,  George  E.,  FV30e5910. 
Gunter,  Eugene  B.,  Jr..  FV3046871. 
Gumey,  Donald  G.,  FV3080144. 
Gustafson.  Ronald  E..  PV3008957. 
Guzlk.  Francis  E..  PV3050333. 
Guzman.  Miguel  A..  FV3064873. 
Habr,  Joseph  Q.,  FV3027439. 
Hackler,  Richard  L..  FV3041095. 
Haeusler,  Dean  R..  FV3065737. 
Hagan.  Marion  P..  Jr.,  PV3058500. 
Hagen  Wayne  H.,  PV3025508. 
Hagood,  John  M.,  Jr.,  PV3067363. 
Halley,  H.  M.,  Jr.,  PV3052380. 
Haldeman,  Robert  B.,  FV3056765. 
Haley,  John  W.,  HI,  FV306450fl. 
Hallman,  Harvey  D.,  PV3064553. 
Halsted,  Benjamin  D.,  FV3101089. 
Hamby,  Carl  L..  FV3025217. 
Hamel,  Norman  A.,  FV3049878. 
Hamm,  WilUam  D.,  PV3081055. 
Hanley,  Edward  E.,  Ill,  FV305907e. 
Hansen,  Alfred  G.,  FV3038658. 
Hanson,  Charles  A.,  PV3080317. 
Hanson,  Troy  L.,  FV3058829. 
Harbour.  Charles  R..  FV3056285. 
Hardlster,  Joseph  E.,  FV30e4350. 
Hargrave,  Charles  C.  FV3052009. 
Harmon.  Robert  A.,  FV3056618. 
Harner,  Everett  D..  FV3058132. 
Harris.  Leonard  G.,  PV3008961. 
Hartstein,  Frederick  C,  FV3058743. 
Harwood,  Robert  K,  Jr.,  PV3040939. 
Haveriand,  Bobby  H..  PV3058502. 
Hawkins,  Richard  C.  FV3081496. 
Hawkins.  Van  E.,  PV3048866. 
Hayman,  Gary  E.,  PV3028864. 
Haywood,  Ronald  E.,  FV3058192. 
Head,  Gerald  A.,  PV30O8962. 
Heagy.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  FV3058091. 
Healy,  Charies  M..  Jr..  FV3051628. 
Heath,  Charley  W.,  PV3065026. 
Heberly,  Elwood  A.,  PV3065306. 
Hedgepeth,  WUUs  E.,  PV3036147. 
Hee,  Edward  K.  Y..  FV3057220. 
Heffernan,  Robert  E..  FV3057784. 
Helfner,  Charles  T.,  FV3057894. 
Helm,  Donald  E.,  FV2208303. 
Helmer,  Richard  G.,  FV3064468. 


Helsten,  Charlea  T..  FV3038818. 
Hemmlngs,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  PV3020071. 
Hempe,  Jc^in  D..  FV3056159. 
Henderson.  Jerry  L..  PV3066430. 
Henkle.  Dallas  M..  PV3O25908. 
Hennlngson.  Edwin  A^  FV3039781. 
Henry.  Jay  P..  FV3040726. 
Herbst.  Roland  G..  FV3064556. 
Hernandez,  Robert  D.,  FV3053935. 
Herr,  Ronald  H..  FV3026673. 
Hetherlngton.  James  R..  FV3064746. 
Hicks.  Donald  E..  FV3074272. 
Hlgginbotham.  Jon  D..  FV306667a. 
HUl.  Ray  D..  FV3057333. 
Hlnterthan.  Winfried  W..  FV306739a. 
Hintz.  James  G.,  PV3040550. 
Hoch.  John  A..  FV303a483. 
HoS,  Ray  J..  Jr..  PV3058436. 
Hokanson.  John  M..  PV2208197, 
HoUand.  WlUlam  H..  PV306489a. 
HoUoway,  David  H.,  FV3064994. 
Holmes.  Irvln  W..  FV3026292. 
Holmes.  Marian.  FV3087a30. 
Hooper.  Claren  B..  Jr..  FV3024068. 
Horacek.  James  C.  FV3049574- 
Horn.  Richard  A..  FV3065341. 
Horton.  Robert  L..  FV1867488. 
Hossley.  Donald  D..  FV3028077. 
Houck.  George  P..  Jr..  PV3064854. 
Howard.  Archer  H..  FV3064428. 
Howard.  George  M.,  FV3058437. 
Howell.  Robert  M..  PV3087572. 
Hubrich.  Max  L..  FV3064933. 
Huffman.  Harold  J..  PV3046929. 
Huffman.  Leon  W..  PV3081472. 
Hugglns.  Bobby  O..  PV3057338. 
Hughes.  Richard  W..  PV3081004. 
Hulllnger.  WUUam  P..  PV3034109. 
Huls.  Robert  G..  PV3087688. 
Humm.  John  R..  PV3053877. 
Hunn.  Van.  PV3067015. 
Hunter.  Cora  D..  FV3060523. 
Hunter.  Frank  E.,  PV3084816. 
Huson.  Albert  C.  PV3068924. 
Hylton.  Robert  E.,  PV3050596. 
Ihle.  Bruce  R..  PV305244«. 
Ikezawa.  Michael  A..  PV2250868. 
Iseman.  BlUy  E.,  FV3055007. 
Itzen.  Donald  A..  PV3064367. 
Jackson.  WUllam  A..  PV3065641. 
Jacobs.  James  L..  PV3023684. 
Jacobs.  John  E..  FV3051022. 
Jacobs.  Max  R..  PV3034018. 
James.  CUfford  A.,  PV3025973. 
James.  Don  L..  PV3029173. 
Jaslnski,  John  M.,  PV305739S. 
Jayroe,  Julius  S.,  FV3058698. 
Jeffords,  Jacque  M.,  FV3058801. 
Jennings,  HoUla  L..  Jr..  FV3064265. 
Jenrich.  Edwin.  FV3087639. 
Johns.  Arthur  L..  PV3066518. 
Johnson,  BlUle  H..  PV3064718. 
Johnson.  Donald  E..  FV3057054. 
Johnson.  Ernest  E..  FV3050909. 
Johnson,  Gayle  P..  FV3058806. 
Johnson.  Larry  E..  FV3057564. 
Johnson.  Paul  A..  FV3051209. 
Johnson.  Ward  A..  FV3057329. 
Johnson.  Wayne  M..  FV3058145. 
Johnson.  WUlard  P..  FV305O982. 
Johnson.  WUliam  C.  FV3046224. 
Johnson.  WUUam  J..  III.  FV3028080. 
Jones.  John  C.  FV3064899. 
Jones.  Joseph  M..  FV3033944. 
Jones.  Richard  A..  FV3080277. 
Jones,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  Ill,  PV3058807 
Jones,  Rowland  E.,  FV3064267. 
Jorgensen,  Royce  U.,  FV3021935. 
JuUus,  Ronald  J.,  PV3058505. 
Keels,  WlUiam  M.,  PV3056170. 
Keenan,  James  C,  Jr.,  PV3025520. 
Keeter.  CarroU  D..  PV3047419. 
Keith,  Chandler.  PV308e631. 
Keith.  WUllam  R..  FV305B999. 
KeUer.  Doyal  L..  PV3080419. 
Keller.  George  B..  FV3068127. 
KeUy.  Robert  J..  FV3064410. 
Kelly.  WUUam  E..  FV3009190. 
Keneflck.  Loren  L..  FV3053338. 
Kennedy,  Patrick  J.,  FV3057790. 
Kennedy.  Robert  E..  FV3056410. 
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Kerr.  John  C.  G..  FV3065522. 

Kessler,  Alan.  FV3057833. 

Klbler.  Ronald  P..  PV3047462. 

Klelcheskl,  CarUn  J.,  FV3071449. 

Klmber.  Bruce,  PV3059001. 

King.  Donald  L..  FV3056915. 

Kinney.  James  S..  FV3058703. 

Kinsley.  Otho  V..  Jr..  FV3020976. 

Kirk.  Harris  W.,  FV3066336. 

Klausner,  WlUlam  W.,  PV3058147. 

Kline,  Gerald  D.,  FV3050944. 

Kline,  Wilson  J.,  FV3056171. 

Klopfer,  John  T.,  Jr.,  FV3056635. 

Knapp,  Thurston  P.,  FV3056636. 

KnedUk,  Donald  E.,  FV3047464. 

Kogge,  Henry  J.,  PV3057884. 

Koontz,  Esco  G.,  FV3056298. 

Kopslck,  John,  Jr..  FV3057083. 

Kothanek.  John  P..  Jr.,  PV3080760. 

Kowalczyk,  Edward  A.,  FV3022397. 

Krai,  Ralph  J.,  FV3039006. 

Kraus,  Jon  P.,  PV3050203. 

Krause,  Keith  E.,  FV3080896. 

Krueger.  Douglas  W..  FV3027150. 

Krug.  Earl  E..  FV3057791. 

Kuhn.  Edward  P..  FV3057339. 

KuhUB,  James  K..  FV3057225. 

Kunc.  Pred  V..  FV3058319. 

Kwortnlk.  John  C.  FV3064640. 

Labernlk.  Theodore  J..  PV3057792, 

Lacasse.  Richard  E..  FV3028985. 

Laffey.  Thomas  P..  FV3064901. 

Lakey.  Harvey  L..  FV3056411. 

Lamb.  Clendon  V..  PV3087948. 

Langford.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  FV3027244. 

Larj,  Vladimir,  FV3056175. 

Larson,  Edward,  FV30856302. 

Lasater.  John  R..  FT73056638. 

Law.  Richard  O..  FV3057794. 

Lawrence.  Robert.  FV3064433. 

Lawrence.  Stanley  A.,  FV3057439. 

Layton.  Robert  P..  FV3027447. 

Leahy.  Robert  E..  FV3057835. 

Leal.  Lupe  S..  FV3080535. 

Ledbetter.  Ray  H..  FV3057486. 

Lee.  Robert  E..  FV3039218. 

Lemke,  Clyde  W..  FV3039542. 
Lemley.  Roy.  FV3056304. 

Lemon.  John  A.,  FV3064902. 

Leslie.  John  W..  Jr..  FV3067764, 

Lester,  Roy  P.,  Jr.,  FV3064856. 
Levine,  Alexander  A.,  FV3008977. 
Levlne,  Edgar  G.,  FV3065674. 
Lewandowski,  Dale  J.,  PV3058928. 
Lewis,  Julian  R.,  rV3056642. 
Lewis,  Merrill,  R.,  Jr.,  FV3034599. 
LlUy,  Carter  H..  PV3049192. 
Lilly.  Ira  B.,  Jr.,  FV3028639. 
Lindsey,  John  C,  FV3058068. 
LIndsey,  Walter  L.,  PV3056305. 
Llneberger,  Jason  R.,  FV3027804. 
Linn,  Edward  M.,  FV3051794. 
Linn.  Russell  R..  FV3056179. 
Lisko.  James  R.,  FV3027337. 
Livers,  Francis  D.,  Jr.,  FV3039139. 
Lloyd.  Edward  A..  PV3057799. 
Lloyd.  WUllam  H..  Jr.,  FV3084036. 
Long.  Raymond  N..  PV3028144. 
Long.  Warren  L.,  PV3057184. 
Lopes.  George  A.,  FV0590974. 
Lott,  James  S..  FV3057685. 
Lowrey,  Keith  W.,  FV3029466. 
Lustig,  Charles  L..  PV3058898. 
Lutz.  Norman  M..  FV3080130. 
Lydon,  John  J..  FV3080596. 
Lyle.  WUUam  W.,  FV3057020. 
Mackall.  Frederick  T..  FV3009199. 
Mackinnon.  Donald  S..  PV3065668. 
Macklln.  Paul  R..  FV3027338. 
Madden.  Robert  W..  FV3101125. 
Maddox,  Robert  A.,  FV3058405. 
Magliocca.  George  J.,  FV3081009. 
Mahrholz.  Fritz,  PV3056310. 
Mahrt,  Martin  H.,  FV3047002. 
Malley.  James  E..  FV3053357. 
Manning.  John  P.,  FV3058511. 
Marble.  Vern  L..  PV3053907. 
Marrs.  Robert  J..  Jr..  PV3024240. 
Martin.  Bobby  J..  PV3027379. 
Martin.  Bobby  L..  PV2211974. 


Martin.  Glen  R..  FV3074432. 

Martin.  Paul  A.,  Jr..  FV3040728. 

Martin.  Paul  W..  PV1855183. 

Martinez.  Gilbert.  FV3058565. 

Mason.  Robert  C,  FV3036851. 

Matelk.  Daniel  G..  FV3036233. 

Mathlas.  Duane  M..  FV3059006. 

Mathls.  Harvey  J..  FV3056187. 

Matters.  Duane  H..  FV3058588. 

Matthes.  Prank  H..  PV3057571. 

Matthews.  Charles  A.,  FV3058839. 

Matthews.  Stephen  C.  FV3064905. 

Mattison,  David  D..  PV3057085. 

Mattoon.  Harry  E.,  PV3064220. 

Mauser.  William  T..  FV3064655. 

Maxwell.  Donald  J..  FV3072009. 

May,  Ronny  J.,  PV3064274. 

May,  WUliam  T.,  FV3064411. 

Majmard,  Byron  D.,  FV3050354. 

McAllister,  Karl  D.,  FV3047390. 

McAuUffe,  Francis  G.,  FV3058101. 

McBratney,  Robert  M.,  FV3064275. 

Mccarty,  WUUam  S.,  PV3034029. 

McClalne,  Richard  E.,  FV3040889. 

McClellan,  Paul  E.,  FV3057489. 

McConnell,  Herbert  E.,  PV3027380. 

McCoy,  Ronald  T.,  PV3064629. 

Mcculloch.  Donald  O..  FV3008847. 

McCuUoch,  Gerald  I.,  FV3034479. 

McCvUlough,  Mario  G..  FV3057277. 

McDanlel,  Kenneth  E.,  FV3064988. 

McDonald,  Dale  E.,  FV3048903. 

McEwan,  Ronald  J.,  FV3057743. 

McGee,  Gerald  E.,  FV3037156. 

McGovern,  John  P.,  FV3046281. 

McGowan,  Patrick  T.,  FV3056316. 

Mclntlre,  Eugene  R.,  PV2223194. 

McKenzie.  Larry  W..  FV3058513. 

McKnlght.  George  G..  FV3051289. 

McMlUen.  Paul  S.,  FV3064415. 

McMullen,  Gerald  W.,  FV3064277. 

McNeer,  Charles  J..  FV3035376. 

McNelU.  Robert  E..  FV3058755. 

McPherson.  John  W..  FV3054686. 

McQueen.  James  E..  FV3058902. 

Means.  WlUlam  H..  Jr..  FV3058903. 

Meine.  Frederick  G..  FV3065996. 

Meinert.  Ronald  E.,  PV3058384. 

Meislnger,  Kenneth  R.,  FV3012196. 

Melssner,  Rudolph  J.,  Jr.,  FV3081447. 

Mellody,  James  P.,  FV3052445. 

Mellor.  Predric  M..  FV3065346. 

Messlck,  David  T.,  PV3056190. 

Meyer,  Albert  D.,  FV3027673. 
Meyer.  George  R..  Jr..  FV3026067. 

Meyer,  William  M.,  FV3057746. 
Meyers,  George  H.,  ni,  FV3064999. 
Meyers,  Thomas  R.,  FV3039407. 
Michaud,  Normand,  PV3035780. 
Miller,  Clifford,  FV3058037. 
Miller.  Donald  D..  FV3064438. 
Miller.  Duane  A.,  FV3041113. 
MUler.  Edward  P..  FV3057804. 
Miller.  George  M..  FV3023369. 
Miller.  James  R..  FV3027296. 
MUler.  Paul  B.,  PV3064517. 
MUler.  Richard  W..  FV2210740. 
MUler,  Roger  E.,  FV3058757. 
Miller,  Thomas  D.,  FV3012867. 
Miller,  Wayne  D.,  FV3058287. 
Million,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  FV3056324. 
Mobley,  BlUy  M..  FV3020924. 
Montemayor.  Daniel  A..  PV3064779. 
Montgomery.  Richard  D.,  FV3034301. 
Mooney.  Melton  J..  FV3064747. 
Moore.  Harry  W.,  FV3058073. 
Morales,  Rafael,  FV3028671. 
Moran,  Edward  J.,  PV3048260. 
Morelli,  Anthony,  PV3053642. 
Morgan.  Charles  E..  FV3087970. 
Morgan.  Harold  I..  FV3050948. 
Morgan.  Herschel  S..  FV3057445. 
Morgan.  Hugh  M..  FV3027340. 
Morris.  Eugene  C.  FV3051466. 
Morrison.  Pranklyn  C,  FV3058681. 
Mosley.  Bruce  H..  PV2204598. 
Mourning.  John  R.,  PV3064989. 
Muck,  Donald  I.  J.,  FV3066024. 
Mueller,  Robert  K.,  PV3064242. 


Mulligan,  Robert  G.,  FV3056435. 

Mulllns,  Donald  W.,  FV3080291. 

Mimiford,  WUlard  R.,  FV3053773. 

Munch,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  FV3064481. 

Mund,  Harold  H.,  PV30257ei. 

Murphy,  Charles  H.,  FV3049033. 

Murphy,  Eugene.  FV3022842. 

Murtaugh.  John  K..  FV3004730. 

Muscatello.  WUllam  R..  FV3056436. 

Nagle.  Bruce  A..  FV3064565. 

Nash.  James  P.,  FV3081500. 

Navarro,  Lloyd  T.,  FV3080425. 

Neal,  Guy  W.,  FV3058345. 

Neal,  James  D.,  FV3080151. 

Needham,  Richard  C,  FV3057529. 

NeUl,  Prank  D.,  Jr.,  PV3067741. 

Nelson,  Eugene  R.,  FV3038190. 

Nelson,  Fred  E.,  Jr.,  FV3056201. 

Nichols,  Joseph  P.,  FV3070097. 

Nichols,  William  P.  J.,  FV3056830. 

Nickerson,  Ronald  E.,  FV3058289. 

Nicks,  William  L.,  FV3052007. 

Nixon,  Paul  P.,  PV3058709. 

Nolan,  James  W.,  F^3049209. 

Nolan,  John  P.,  PV3037879. 

Nolan,  Richard  A.,  PV3051394. 

Noonan,  Richard  A.,  FV2205525. 

Notman.  William  R.,  Ill,  PV3049625. 

O'Brien,  Robert  J.,  FV3057532. 

O'Cormell,  Arthur  J.,  FV3056729. 

O'Connor.  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  FV30e0132. 

O'Day,  William  J.,  FV3028918. 

O'Dell,  Donald  E.,  PV3057281. 

O'Hanlan,  John  P.,  PV3058451. 

Ohlson,  Nils  A.,  FV3057136. 

O'Keefe,  John  P.,  FV3050565. 

Olimb,  Curtis  A.,  yV3046937. 

Olman,  Lothar  A.,  PV3006112. 

Olson,  Neale  E.,  FV3009375. 

Olson,  Robert  E.,  FV3057282. 

OMalley,  Edmund  P.,  Jr.,  FV3025861. 

Osborne,  Clement  D.,  FV2205215. 

Oswald,  John  H.,  FV3051250. 

Ottman,  WUlard  G.,  FV3058408. 

Overland,  Richard  M.,  FV3065347. 

Overly,  James  D.,  FV3029771. 

Owen,  WlUiam  R.,  FV3064908. 

Owens,  Max  G.,  FV3023196. 
Pace,  Edward  L.,  PV3087596. 
Pack,  Boyce  G.,  FV3057493. 
Page,  Lawrence  P.,  FV3028921. 
Painter,  Richard  G.,  PV3025375. 
Palmberg,  Roger  V.,  FV3048073. 
Palumbo,  Guy  L.,  FV3087477. 
Paoletta,  Benjamin  P.,  PV3058568. 
Park,  Richard  D.,  FV3065316. 
Parker,  Pasco.  FV3027301. 
Parker,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  FV3048952. 
Parker,  Vernon  H.,  FV3027970. 
Parrotte,  Irwin  E.,  FV3064281. 
Partin,  James  A.,  FV3020042. 
Patrick,  Paul  C,  FV3064782. 
Patton,  Bruce  P.,  FV3081503. 
Pedersen,  Howard  M.,  FV3064692. 
Pehr,  Frank  J.,  FV3080515. 
Pemberton,  Robert  G.,  FV3085398. 
Penland,  WUliam  A.,  FV3000103. 
Perrine,  Elton  L.,  FV3064443. 
Perry,  Theron  M.,  FV3028822. 
Perry,  Walter  O.,  FV3056210. 
Perry,  WlUlam  R.,  FV3058409. 
Petersen,  Richard  S.,PV3038611. 
Peterson,  Charles  D.,  FV3058040. 
Peterson,  Robert  A.,  FV3026177. 
Peterson,  Wayne  K.,  PV3059112. 
Petltjean,  Robert  W.,  FV3080327. 
PhUllps,  Kelther  E.,  PV3065002. 
Phillips,  Robert  S.,  FV3057285. 
Pickering,  Harold,  FV3056202. 
Pickett,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  FV3035648. 
Picking,  FrankUn  W.,  PV30294e9. 
Pilklnton,  Corlnne  G.,  FV3087557. 
PiUsbury,  Walter  E.,  FV3056338. 
Plttard,  David  H.,  PV3072698. 
Pitts.  Verdell  V..  FV3009381. 
Podlesnik.  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  FV3016541. 
Poison,  Harold  O.,  FV3021253. 
Pool,  Jimmy  B.,  PV3058590. 
Poole.  George  W.,  FV3048191. 
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P  3ore.  Donald  W.,  FV3048414. 
P  >ppert,  Rtchard  B.,  FV30579W. 
P  )rch,  Roger  D.,  rV30ei034. 
P  jrter,  Rogers  A.,  PV3080294. 
P  jrter,  WlUlam  C,  FV3040311. 
P  Dekle,  DaTld  L.,  FV30585T1. 
P  jstgate,  John  W.,  Jr.,  FV3064990. 
P  Dtter,  Dale  L.,  FV30e9a61. 
F  jwers,  Winston  D.,  FV302a09e. 
F  ruett,  Leland  H.,  FVS05C207. 
F  ryor.  James  A.,  FV2222016. 
P  ulbam,  Tbomas  D..  FV3035705. 
F  uUlam,  Guy  E.,  PV30642a4. 
F  ung,  James  C,  FV3057891. 
F  urvlne,  Bruce  M..  PV3060567. 
I  utney,  Robert  P..  FV3038933^ 
C  uast,  Emll  T.,  FV3039024. 
I  alney,  Char  lee  A.,  PV3O67406. 
I  altt.  William  W..  PV3029471. 
I  aup,  Karl  A.,  yV3007104. 
I  aymer,  Irrlne  K.,  PV3028809. 
I  «a,  Arthur  M.,  PV3009384. 
I  «amer,  F^ank  P.,  Jr.,  FV3057454. 
1  iedding,  Robert  J..  PV3051283. 
1  «ed.  Donald  D..  PV3064883. 
1  ;eed,  Joseph  L..  773029000. 
]  ieeae.  Robert  D..  FV30M062. 
]  tegan,  Mftorlce  D..  FV30S901B. 
]  lemsburg.  Clark  L..  PV3058330. 
]  lenko,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  FV3033747. 
1  tepp.  Robert  M.,  m.  FV3049C28. 
]  tevello.  Pete  A.,  FV3052973. 
]  teyea,  Edward  D.,  FV3019185. 
]  teynolds,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  FV3054516. 
1  tlchards,  Malcolm  E.,  FV3066125. 
]  Uchardson,  Edward  P.,  FV3058344. 
;  Ung,  Richard  L.,  PV3028457. 
:  Hoe,  William,  FV3028a74. 
:  Upley,  Roy  L.,  PV3O41020. 
:  Utchle.  Welton  C.  Jr.,  FV3027312. 
lobb,  Jon  M.,  FV3064608. 
tobel,  Richard  r..  PV30580O4. 
lobey,  William  L..  PV3049045. 
toblchaud,  Robert  P..  FV3068947. 
iobinson,  George  D..  FV30S8196. 
Robinson,  Richard  D..  FV3029004. 
Robinson,  Richard  O..  FV302129«. 
ftoblnson,  Zane  H.,  FV3034574. 
Etogers.  Travis  O.,  FV3057893. 
Rogers,  William  J.,  FV3056347. 
EtohrUck,  Myles  A.,  FV3058103. 
Elolllns,  John  O..  U.  PV3035328. 
Eloney,  Billy  J.,  FV30e4315. 
Rooe,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.,  FV30463T7. 
Rose,  Samuel  R..  Jr.,  FV3000386. 
Rosko,  Edward  F.,  FV3036243. 
Roes,  RxiBsell  L.,  FV3101152. 
Roesaccl.  Pasquale  F.,  Jr.,  PV3057473. 
Rouze,  Donald  L..  FV3051533. 
Royston,  Craig,  FV30S841S. 
Ruppenthal,  Fredd  E.,  FV3058104. 
Rushton,  Norman  H.,  FV30g6754. 
Rtishworth,  Ralfdi,  FV3080988. 
Rustvold,  Clarence  A.,  FV3034179. 
Rutherford,  Alan  K.,  FV3025673. 
Rutter,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  FV3052319. 
Ryan,  James  C,  FV3034434. 
Sadler,  Harry  R.,  FV3040903. 
Samay,  Ralphael  3.,  FV305B878. 
Samson,  Dale  D.,  FV30666aC. 
Sanchez,  Gloria  U,  FV3100990. 
Sandberg,  Jack  L,  FV3009002. 
Sanner,  Joseph  L.,  FV3037073. 
Sawlckl,  Raymond  S.,  FV30e0967. 
Saxton,  Robert  II.,  FV3(n4681. 
Saylor,  WUllam  T.,  FV3081013. 
Scabavea,  Andyfl,  FV3058714. 
Schacker,  Ralph  A.,  FV30e7612. 
Schamens,  Kenneth  W.,  FV3049272. 
Schartman.  Pa\il  A.,  PV3057142. 
Schatz,  Uoyd  O.,  FV30688S0. 
Scheloske,  John  J..  FV3O46680. 
Schloeser,  l<artin  O..  FV3083745. 
Schmidt.  Oerakl  A..  FV305M&a. 
Schnalter,  Thomas  P.,  FV230T723. 
SchnelU  Charles  R..  FV30813fil. 
Sctaoonorer.  Donald  J.,  FV3052740. 
Schuh.  Fred,  Jlr.,  PV3062875. 
Schuler,  Larry  L..  FVS068506. 
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Scott,  Jackson  K.,  Jr.,  PV305«213. 
Seals,  Billy  R.,  FV3039163. 
Searby,  Peter  H.,  FV3061737. 
Secreet,  Fred  M.,  PV30e7488. 
Seely,  Richard  R.,  FV3066293. 
Self,  Carl  V..  PV3064727. 
Seirer,  WlUle  L.,  FV3080833. 
Semler,  Philip  A.,  FV3082570. 
Sessions,  Jerry  L..  FV3063954. 
Setlow,  Andrew  D.,  FV3061297. 
Sevln,  Daniel  J.,  FV3101180. 
Shaleskl,  Reginald  W.,  PV3057385. 
Shattuck,  Lewis  W.,  FV3036821. 
Shaw,  Thomas  A..  FV3038103. 
Shelton,  Charles  E.,  FT23046S6. 
Sherllng.  Andrew  M.,  PV  3053513. 
Shermer,  Ace  E.,  FV3057408. 
SherrlU,  Haskell  B.,  FV3056566. 
Shields,  Edwar  R.,  II,  FV3057090. 
Shlfflett,  Donald  E.,  FV3068909. 
Shlneman,  Francis  L.,  PV3037443. 
Shimibera,  August  L.,  Jr..  PV3015215. 
Slhler,  Edward  A.,  FV2222570. 
Simmons,  William  P.,  PV3029587. 
Simon,  Jerry,  PV3056456. 
Simon,  Roy  A.,  FV3058825. 
Simpson,  Gus  H.,  FV3058952. 
Simpson,  F»»ul  L..  PV3056218. 
Simpson,  Richard  J.,  FV1908207. 
Singleton,  Lwmle  A..  Jr.,  PV3029395. 
Siniuk,  Joeeph  S..  FV306683S. 
Skelton,  Charles  B..  PV3039660. 
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Thelen,  Boyce  C,  FV3034130. 
Thomas,  Leland  C,  FV2210642. 
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WUson,  Wayne  P.,  PV3081748. 
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Zwack.  Edward  W.,  PV3058477. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  14, 1967: 
U.S.  Coast  Gitard 

The  nominations  beginning  Michael  Baron, 
Jr.,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  and 
ending  Ted  B.  Bryant,  to  be  Ueutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai,  Rec- 
ord on  July  25.  1967. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 
The  nominations  beginning  John  R.  Plagg- 
mier.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Kenneth  W. 
Sigley,  to  be  ensign  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  27,  1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  general 
public  In  the  Anticrime  Act  and  the  re- 
cently passed  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  my  news- 
letter on  this  subject. 

The  newsletter  follows : 
House  Overwhelminglt  Passes  Act  To  Assist 

Cities    in    Combating    Crime,    Quelunq 

Riots,  and  Maintaining  Law  and  Order 
(Capitol  comment  by  Joe  L.  Evins.  Member 

of   Congress.   Fourth   District,   Tennessee, 

August  14,  1967) 

The  House  this  week  passed  a  second  meas- 
ure designed  to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  combatting  crime  and  violence. 
This  latest  action  will  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance In  strengthening  and  buUdlng  up  lo- 
cal police  departments  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Called  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act,  this  meas- 
ure provides  that  funds  will  be  administered 
and  aUocated  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies  by   the  governors   of  the  states. 

The  measure,  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  the  Congress,  will  provide  $75  mUllon  for 
this  fiscal  year  to  assist  in  the  training  and 
equipment  of  local  police  departments  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  emphasis 
wUl  be  placed  on  riot  control  techniques  and 
training.  The  bill  earmarked  $25  mUllon  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  this  specific  program. 

"In  the  development  of  plans,"  the  bUl 
provides,  "the  highest  priority  shaU  be  given 
to  the  detection,  prevention  and  control  of 


riots    and    violent    clvU    disorders,    and    of 
organized  crime." 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  came  a  week 
after  enactment  of  a  tough  antl-rlot  act  by 
the  House,  calling  for  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
a  federal  prison  sentence  of  five  years  upon 
conviction  of  traveling  across  state  lines  to 
Incite  riots. 

These  measures  form  a  pattern  of  Congres- 
sional action  and  reaction  not  only  to  this 
summer's  riots  and  Insurrections  In  some 
of  our  major  cities  but  also  to  the  increasing 
Incidence  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 

As  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  measure 
will  provide  fc»-  grants  based  on  population 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  through 
state  law  enforcement  planning  agencies  for 
training  and  purchase  of  equipment — and  for 
a  National  Institute  to  train  police  officers.. 
This  Institute  wlU  be  patterned  after  th^ 
FBI  Academy  for  police  officers  but  wlU  be 
Independent  and  separate  from  the  Academy. 
States  must  adopt  comprehensive  crime  plans 
to  become  eligible  for  the  grants. 

This  Anti-Crime  Act  and  tlie  previously 
passed  Anti-Riot  Act  are  now  pending  In  the 
Senate. 


Correct  Jack  Anderson  Intentional 
Misrepresentation  of  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  Jack  Anderson,  who 
works  with  Drew  Pearson,  has  printed  in 
his  syndicated  column  that  Mr.  George 
Hall  worked  with  me  for  4  months  during 
1943  and  approximately  7  months  in 
1946. 

Anderson  further  states  in  his  column, 
which  I    understand   has   appeared  in 


several  newspapers,  that  no  one  knew 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  that  he  passed  away 
in  Marion,  S.C.  his  hometown  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  in 
1938. 

My  administrative  assistant.  Major 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Clayton  Gasque,  who 
is  staff  director  with  the  District  Com- 
mittee, are  both  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hall  and  knew  of  his  part-time  work 
with  me  here  in  my  office  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

This  information  was  given  to  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  before  Jack 
Anderson  sent  this  imadulterated  lie  to 
the  newspapers. 

•  Mr.  Hall  was  bom  in  Marion,  S.C, 
November  25,  1900,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions between  1939  and  1960, 1  assisted 
Mr.  Hall  in  securing  work  with  several 
private  industries  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  employed  him  to  assist 
me  on  two  occasions  as  a  part-time 
worker  in  sending  out  material  from  my 
ofHce.  The  exact  dates  were  June  1943 
imtil  November  of  1943  and  June  1946 
until  February  1947. 

Mr.  Hall  was  admitted  to  the  George 
Washington  General  Hospital  for  a 
hernia  operation  In  1957  and  was  again 
admitted  to  the  George  Washington 
Hospital  for  treatment  in  1959  and  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  in  1963. 

Mr.  Hall  passed  away  at  the  rooming- 
house  where  he  was  making  his  home, 
2700  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  August  8,  1966.  He  was  buried 
at  Washington  National  Cemetery,  4101 
Suitland  Road.  Sultland,  Md. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
why  any  so-called  newspaper  columnist 
or  reporter  should  want  to  originate  and 
create  a  lie  such  as  was  presented  in 
Jack  Anderson's  column,  recently  pub- 
lished in  numerous  newspapers. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  15, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

CXin 1423— Part  17 


O  God  our  Father,  as  we  rejoice  in  the 
gift  of  another  day,  may  its  hours  be 
made  luminous  by  Thy  presence,  who  art 
the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  In  everything 
we  are  called  to  face  may  we  do  our  best 
and  so  be  worthy  of  our  high  calling. 

Undergird  tis-wlth  Thy  might  to  ex- 
ercise the  potent  ministry  to  all  the  world 
to  which,  in  Thy  providence,  we  believe 


Thou  has  called  us  in  this  age  on  ages 
telling. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  join  us  with 
those,  who  across  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  up  a  high- 
way for  our  God. 

As  Thy  servants  in  this  temple  of 
democracy,  give  us  courage  and  strength 
for  the  vast  task  of  social  rebuilding  that 
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Rieds  to  be  dared  if  life  for  all  men  is 
U  >  be  made  full  and  free. 

We  ask  it  in  that  Name  which  is  above 
e  ery  name.  Amen. 


Ih(ESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 


Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
o:  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tlans  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
b  r  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  liis  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fi  re  the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
i<  ent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
SI  veral  nominations,  which  were  referred 
U I  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
m  «  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
r  wading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
I  ouse  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
t  le  bill  (S.  1111)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t  jy  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
a  e,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  divl- 
8  on,  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
a  nd  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
I  ouse  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
V  hich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Eenate: 

HJl.  845.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ti  iiy  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
a  Id  maintain  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  dlvl- 
■  on,  lOaaourl  River  Basin  project,  and  for 
o  iter  purpoMs;  and 

HJi.  637S.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
t  on,  compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
t  le  enroUed  bill  (S.  95)  for  the  relief  of 
<  apt.  Rey  D.  Baldwin,  and  it  was  signed 
t  f  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  were  each  read 
^ce  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
clcated: 

HJl.  846.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t  iry  of  the  Interior  to  oonstruet.  operate,  and 
zialntaln  the  Nebraska  Mid-State  division. 
1  [isaourl  River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
I  urpcees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I  isular  Affairs. 

HJt.  0279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
l  ction,  compilation,  critical  evaluation,  pub- 
1  cation,  and  sale  of  standard  reference  data; 
t  >  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
t  le  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, Augiutl4,  1M7,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
cjut  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION      OF      UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  a  changed  situation,  I  wish  to 
vacate  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  yesterday  and  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request  instead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning at  1:30  pjn.,  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
debate  be  allowed  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, tlie  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulb right],  and  that  the 
usual  rules  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<J. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  attaches  on  all  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
the  individual  Senators  be  called  and 
notified  of  this  change  in  the  imanimous- 
consent  request. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  POTOMAC   INTERCEPTOR 
SEWER 

Mr.  IMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  485,  S.  1633. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1633)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1960, 
relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  that 
sewer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  to  insert : 

That  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  12,  1960  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43- 
1621),  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  the  f oUowlng : 

"In  the  event  any  agency  or  local  author- 
ity shall  make  lump  sum  payment  of  its 
entire  portion  of  the  cost,  or  one  or  more 
lump  sum  payments  of  the  whole  or  any 


part  of  the  remainder  thereof,  of  all  plan- 
ning and  construction  (including  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way)  of  the  Interceptor, 
the  agreement  between  the  Commissioners 
and  such  agency  or  local  authority  shall 
provide  or  shall  be  modified  to  provide,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  the  charges  to  such 
local  authority  or  agency  for  the  use  of  the 
Potomac  Interceptor  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration such  payment  by  the  local  authority 
or  agency  of  its  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
planning  and  construction:  Provided,  That 
any  lump  sum  payment  by  an  agency  or  local 
authority  toward  its  portion  of  the  cost  of 
all  planning  and  construction  (Including 
acqiUsitlon  of  rights-of-way),  if  not  of  the 
whole  amoimt  thereof  or  of  the  remaining 
balance  at  the  time  of  payment,  shall  be 
In  an  amount  of  not  less  than  one-fovu-th  of 
the  agency's  or  local  authority's  original  en- 
tire portion  of  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion cost." 

On  page  2,  in  line  17  to  insert  a  new 
section  number  "Sec.  2.";  and  in  line  18, 
after  "Sec.  43"  to  strike  out  "1624"  and 
insert  "1623";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1621),  is  amended 
by  inserting  imzoedlately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  followtng: 

"In  the  event  any  agency  or  local  authority 
shall  make  lump  sum  payment  of  its  entire 
portion  of  the  cost,  or  one  or  more  lump 
sum  payments  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  remainder  thereof,  of  all  planning 
and  constnictioin  (including  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way)  of  the  interceptor,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Oonunissloners  and  such 
agency  or  local  authority  shall  provide  or 
shall  be  modified  to  provide,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  the  charges  to  such  local  authority 
or  agency  for  the  use  of  the  Potomeic  inter- 
ceptor shall  take  into  consideration  such 
payment  by  the  local  authority  or  agency 
of  its  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  planning 
and  construction:  Provided,  That  any  lump 
sum  payment  by  an  agency  or  local  author- 
ity toward  its  portion  of  the  cost  of  all 
planning  and  construction  (including  ac- 
quisition of  rigths-of-way) ,  if  not  of  the 
whole  amount  thereof  or  of  the  remaining 
balance  at  the  time  of  payment,  shall  be  in 
an  amount  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  agency's  or  local  authority's  original 
entire  portion  of  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion cost." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1960 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  43-1623),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"and  shall  be  repaid"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  repaid",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  loans  which  were 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid — 

"(1)  shall  be  considered  as  an  additional 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
planning,  acquiring  rights-of-way  for,  and 
constructing,  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer, 
and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act,  shaU  be  treated  as  having  been  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
500) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

In  1960,  Congress  authorized  construction 
of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  to  connect 
federally  owned  Dulles  International  Airport 
and  communities  In  suburban  Virginia  and 
Maryland  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
sewer  system.  The  purpose  was  to  provide 
sewer  service  for  Dulles  Airport  and  to  pro- 
tect the  water  sources  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  pollution  caused  by  the  dumping  of 
sewage  into  the  Potomac  River  above  Wash- 
ington. 

The  1960  act  authorized  a  Federal  grant  of 
$3  mlUion  and  $25  million  in  Federal  loans 
to  finance  the  cost  of  planning,  acquiring 
rights-of-way,  and  constructing  the  Pot(xnac 
intercept<H'.  In  view  of  the  paramount  Federal 
interest  in  protecting  the  water  supply  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  pollution,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  establish  the  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  inter- 
ceptor at  a  level  more  commensurate  with 
the  Federal  Government's  special  stake  in  the 
water  resources  of  the  PHstomac  River.  Under 
S.  1633  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  project  would  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  loans 
authorized  by  the  1960  act,  or  by  $12.5  mil- 
lion. The  remaining  $12.5  million  in  loans 
would  be  retired  out  of  user  charges  levied 
against  communities  within  the  National 
Capital  region  that  have  elected  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  by  utilizing 
the  Interceptor  rather  than  separate  waste 
disposal  facilities  that  might  Impair  the 
Potomac's  waters. 

BACKCBOTTNO     OV    POTOICAC     IKTXSCKPTOR 

In  1959,  President  Eisenhower's  budget  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  Included  $37.5  wniiftn 
to  complete  construction  of  the  new  federally 
owned  and  operated  Dulles  International  Air- 
port at  ChantUly,  Va.;  $3.3  mlUion  of  this 
amount,  which  was  budgeted  to  construct 
a  sewage  line  between  the  airport  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  sewage  system,  w&a  not 
approved  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Instead,  the  House  appropriated 
$750,000,  an  amoimt  then  sufacient  to  pro- 
vide a  local  aewage  treatment  facility  at  the 
airport  site.  Senate  efforts  to  restore  the 
sewer  line  funds  in  conference  were  unsuc- 
cessful, as  was  a  later  Senate  effort  to  Include 
the  item  as  a  rider  to  a  mutual  aid  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Sewer  planning  for  Dulles  Alriiort  recog- 
nized that  waste  disposal  Ircm  such  a  major 
facility,  tmlees  handled  properly,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  water  resources  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  also  recognized  that  the 
new  Federal  airport  would  stimulate  growth 
In  neighboring  oommimlties,  and  that  this 
presented  a  aimllar  problem.  The  alternative 
solutions  included  a  multiplication  of  local 
treatment  plants  and  possible  Impairment  of 
the  river  or  protection  of  the  Capital's  water 
supply  above  Washington  through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  interceptor  sewer  connected  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  system. 

Since  Dulles  Airport  was  scheduled  to  open 
in  1961,  the  administration  requested  legis- 
lation on  May  4.  1960,  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Interceptor.  In  his  letter 
forwarding  the  administration's  draft  bUl 
to  the  Senate,  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated,  in  part: 

"On  Septranber  1,  1959,  in  jrder  to  avoid, 
if  poflslble,  discharging  treated  effluent  from 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  into  the 
Potomae  River  above  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia water  Intakes,  the  President  asked 


the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  defer  action  on  a  proposed  waste 
treatment  plant  at  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  until  a  study  could  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  an  alternative  method 
of  waste  disposal. 

"On  March  9,  1960,  the  Administrator  sub- 
mitted a  'Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  Meth- 
ods: Dulles  International  Airport.'  The  Pres- 
ident shared  in  the  Administrator's  convic- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  along  with  the  local 
Jurisdictions  in  assuring  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  National  Capital  water  prob- 
lem. He  considered  it  essential,  moreover, 
that  the  solution  of  the  airport  problem  coin- 
cide with,  rather  than  impinge  upon,  or- 
derly community  and  regional  development. 
Similarly,  it  is  his  belief  that  as  local  com- 
munities continue  to  expand,  they  wiU  wish 
to  provide  for  disposal  facilities  in  a  man- 
ner which  WiU  assure  achievement  of  the 
longer  range  objectives  sought  for  the  Poto- 
mac River." 

Joint  hearings  by  the  Senate  and  House 
District  Committees  were  held  on  May  19, 
1960.  The  House  approved  the  bUl  on  June 
1,  1960,  and  the  Senate  on  June  8.  The  bill 
was  signed  by  President  Eisenhowter  on  June 
12,  1960. 

To  protect  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  River 
above  Washington,  the  1960  act  authorized 
construction  of  an  interceptor  sewer  system 
which  would  serve  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  other  Federal  installations  located 
in  suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
which  could  be  utilized  by  local  communi- 
ties so  as  to  avoid  poUuting  the  Potomac. 
The  interceptor  transports  aU  waste  fed  into 
it  to  the  Blue  Plains  treatment  plant  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  sewage  system,  which 
is  located  In  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
District,  below  the  city.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  was  designated  the  agent 
to  construct  and  manage  the  interceptor. 
The  $25  million  in  loans  made  avaUable  by 
the  1900  act  were  made  payable  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Sanitary  Sewage  Works  Fund, 
to  be  repaid  over  a  40-year  period  out  of 
charges  levied  against  luers  of  the  facility. 
Including  participating  local  communities 
that  tie  Into  the  interceptor.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  deferral  of  principal  and  interest 
payments  when  income  Is  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

CUSRKNT    BTATTTS 

The  main  line  of  the  Interceptor  was  com- 
pleted in  December  1963.  Other  viDita  were 
completed  during  1964,  with  the  exception 
of  unit  14,  to  serve  the  Muddy  Branch  and 
Seneca  Creek  watersheds  in  Maryland.  Plans 
for  this  unit  have  been  completed,  but  bids 
have  not  yet  been  solicited. 

The  current  population  of  the  area  served 
by  the  Potomac  interceptor  is  about  70,000 
and  the  projected  population  for  1980  Is  260,- 
000.  Presently,  the  interceptor  Is  serving  ap- 
proxlpiately  29,500  persons,  with  18,800  in 
Fairfax  County  and  the  town  of  Vienna, 
5,200  in  Loudoun  County,  6,200  at  DuUes  Air- 
port and  environs,  all  In  Virginia,  and  200 
In  Maryland  (Navy  Department  and  National 
Park  Service).  PotentlaUy,  the  system  has  a 
capability  of  serving  500,000  persons. 

Indicative  of  present  use  of  the  Potomac 
Interceptor  is  the  tabulation  of  receipts  paid 
to  the  Metropolitan  Area  Sanitary  Sewage 
Works  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  with 
Fairfax  County  paying  $17,418.74;  Loudoun 
County  paying  $9381.46;  VS.  Navy  Depart- 
ment paying  $1,077.01;  U.S.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  paying  $2,491.55;  National  Park  Serv- 
ice paying  $133.63;  and  Vienna  paying  $25,- 
867.10;  totaling  $56,369.38. 

COSTS 

Completed  construction  contracts  total 
about   $22,709,000;    other   actual   and   esti- 


mated costs  bring  the  total  to  mors  than 
$25,200,000.  Another  $2,229,000  has  been  re- 
served for  the  construction  of  unit  14  In 
Maryland. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
OssERVEas  or  Vietnam  Eucctionb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  Ambassador  Bui 
Diem  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  exp>resslng 
the  interest  of  his  Government  In  having  ob- 
servers of  their  forthcoming  electioxiB,  in- 
cluding parliamentary  delegations,  from 
friendly  governments  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Joint  Funding  Simputicatiow  Act  of  1967 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  temporary  authority  to  expedite 
procedures  for  consideration  and  approval  of 
projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal 
assistance  program,  to  simplify  requirements 
for  the  operation  of  those  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Claims  PAro  Unhes  Militast  Pxb- 
sonnel  and  Civilian  Emplotkes'  Claim 
Act  or  1964 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  payment  of  claims 
of  employees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  per- 
sonal property  sustained  by  them  incident  to 
their  services  with  the  Depcu'tment  of  Com- 
merce, settled  during  fiscal  year  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bxposx  ON  Claims  Pad  to  Memstsb  or  the 

IjNlrOKMKD      SESVICXS      AND      CHOLIAN      OT- 


A  letter  from  the  Directw,  Central  Intel- 
■  llgence  Agency,  WastUngton,  D.C,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  UnitMl  States  by  memben  of  the 
\inifonned  services  and  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  tbs  United  States  for  damage  to, 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident  to  their 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Salabt  EhrxF  ADTANCKMXjfTS  AiTD  AajvaTUEtrss 
ro«  Emflotzes  Pbomot^  ob  Btahbtbwbs) 
BrrwxKir  Dirmxirr  Pat  Ststdcs 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide salary  step  advances  and  adjustments 
for  employees   promoted  or  reassigned  be- 
tween different  pay  systems,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

Amendment  or  Atomic  Enxxct  Act  or  1954, 
AS  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  petition,  signed  by 
Doyle  Decker,  and  sundry  other  citlaena 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
weie  submitted: 

B  f  Mr.  LONO  of  Loulalana,  from  the  Com- 
mit »e  on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H  B.  864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tarlfl  Act 
of  BSD  to  provide  t6at  bagpipes  and  parts 
the  «of  BhaU  be  admitted  free  of  duty  (Kept. 
No.  608). 

E  f  Mr.  LOKG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mit see  on  Finance,  with  amendments : 

E  S,.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Scl  edulee  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
ape  :t  to  the  clasBlficatlon  of  Chinese  goose- 
ber  lee  (Rept.  No.  604) . 

I  y  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
thqJudldary,  without  amendment: 

1988.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Orlando 
HidoUto  Maytin  (Rept.  No.  606); 

I  :JI.  IBM.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rene 
Hu  [O  Helmann   (Rept.  No.  606) ; 

];jl.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Ro  lello  Flores-Vaaquez  (Rept.  No.  607) ; 

]  t.B.  8668.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sevasti 
Dii  kldee  (Rept.  No.  608) ; 

]  LB.  3196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EOi  Eleo- 
na  a  Blanchl  (Rept.  No.  609) ; 

]  LR.  8881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrls- 
ttn  »  Hatztsavraa  (Rept.  No.  610) ;  and 

]  LR.  7616.  An  act  for  the   relief  of  Song 
81i  Taik  and  Song  Kyung  Ho  (Rept.  No.  611) . 
]  ly  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
th#  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

1. 1899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rltva  But- 
rufti  (Rept.  No.  612). 

:  ty  Mr.  DIRKSKN,  from  the  Committee  on 
th  I  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

}.  2171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Ac  ^Titles  Control  Act  of  1960  so  as  to  accord 
wl  di  certain  decisions  of  the  courts  (Rept. 
N461S). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
ttae  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
B.  2293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Antonio 
Pinto,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Pinto,  his  wife;  and 
-Qletr  minor  child  Miguel  Pinto;  to  the  Com- 
n  [ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 
S.  2394.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Ii  unigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt 


By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KT7CREL,  and  Mr.  Hattiixd)  : 
S.  2298.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815, 
Slat  Congress,  relating  to  payments  for  school 
construction  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities, in  order  to  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  discretion  In  applying  certain  lim- 
itations on  such  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Morse,    and    Mr. 

MONTOTA)  : 

S.  2299.  A  bill  to  assure  the  orderly,  effi- 
cient, proper,  and  economic  provision  of 
drugs  to  individuals  entitled  thereto  under 
certain  programs  established  by  or  pursuant 
to  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  ho  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  develop  biislness  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  smaller  cities  and 
areas  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment by  providing  certain  preferences  for 
prospective  Government  contractors  in  such 
cities  and  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  LAWS  TO 
PERMIT  NATURALIZATION  FOR 
LONGTIME  RESIDENTS  WITHOUT 
LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 


0  rtaln  additional  persons  from  the  require 

n  enti  as  to  understanding  the  English  lan- 

g  lage  before  their  naturalization  as  citizens 

01  the  United  Stetes;  to  the  Committee  on 
^e  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yahborough  when 

I  Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
t^der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself   and 
Blr.  WrLLXAits  of  New  Jersey) : 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
g  tates  Code,  to  provide  certain  services  for 
<  ovemment  employees  in  order  to  assist 
tiem  in  preparing  for  retirement;  to  the 
Qraunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monsals  when  he 
llitroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
^  er  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2296.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
£  tandards  Act  of  1938  to  establish  procedures 
t  »  relieve  domestic  industries  and  workers  In- 
J  iired  by  Increased  Imports  from  low-wage 
i  reas;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nxlson  when  he 
^Dtroduced   the    above    bill,    which    appear 
1  inder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2397.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
.  Lnderson  Mabln;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
:>ance. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  exempt  individuals  who 
are  50  years  of  age,  and  who  have  resided 
In  the  United  States  for  20  years,  from 
the  English  language  requirement  for 
citizenship.  A  similar  measure  was  in- 
cluded In  the  1952  act,  but  It  exempted 
only  persons  who  qualified  as  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1952.  Thousands  of  worthy  people 
who  were  born  after  1902.  or  who  came 
to  this  country  after  1932,  were  arbi- 
trarily excluded. 

The  exclusion  Is  an  unnecessary  bar- 
rier to  the  achievement  of  citizenship  by 
many  old  people  who  intensely  desire  to 
become  citizens.  They  have  usually 
been  good  and  productive  members  of 
society  for  20  years.  Often  they  have 
raised  families  of  children  who  are 
American  citizens.  All  that  stands  be- 
tween these  old  people  and  citizenship  is 
the  requirement  that  they  be  able  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English. 

A  young  Immigrant,  with  all  of  our 
educational  facilities  open  to  him  at  a 
time  when  he  is  most  capable  of  learn- 
ing, can  reasonably  be  expected  to  ac- 
quire an  adequate  knowledge  of  English. 
If  he  does  so,  and  meets  the  other  re- 
quirements, he  can  become  a  citizen  in 
only  5  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  people,  how- 
ever, whose  age  presents  special  barriers 
to  attaining  English  literacy.  Often  these 
people  have  sacrificed  their  own  advan- 
tage In  order  to  give  their  children  the 
education  which  they  lack  themselves. 
Whether  or  not  they  speak  English, 
however,  20  years  of  residence  and  ma- 
turity of  judgment  ought  amply  to  qual- 


ify these  people  for  the  citizenship  which 
most  of  them  so  strongly  desire. 

This  legislation  is  primarily  a  humane 
measure.  It  is  not  only  because  this 
country  could  gain  worthy  and  useful 
citizens  that  we  should  consider  It.  It  is 
because  there  are  thousands  of  aged  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  love  it  as  faith- 
fully as  you  and  I  do.  Their  children  and 
grandchildren  were  bom  here.  And  they 
are  prevented  by  the  present  law  from 
living  their  last  yetirs  as  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  almost  Impossible  for  us  in 
this  Chamber  to  imderstand  what  clti- 
zenship  means  to  these  people,  but  It  is 
a  matter  of  humanity  for  us  to  make  it 
possible  for  them. 

This  legislation  Is  not  a  new  departure. 
The  82d  Congress  accepted  the  principle, 
but  they  limited  the  effect.  This  bill 
would  not  suspend  the  other  require- 
ments for  citizenship;  these  people  would 
still  have  to  show  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  traditions  of  our  Govern- 
ment. What  my  bill  would  do  would  be 
to  apply  the  former  precedent  and  to 
perform  an  act  of  kindness  to  thousands 
of  noncitizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2294)  to  amend  section  312 
of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act 
to  exempt  certain  additional  persons 
from  the  requirements  as  to  understand- 
ing the  English  language  before  their 
naturalization  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2294 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  proviso  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  has  been  living  In  the  United 
States  for  periods  totaling  at  least  twenty 
years"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  for  naturali- 
zation as  provided  in  section  334  of  this  Act, 
is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been  living 
In  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling  at 
least  twenty  years". 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  PRERETIREMENT 
COUNSELING  TO  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  require  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  make  pro'Hsion 
for  preretirement  covmseling  and  assist- 
ance to  employees  who  are  approaching 
eligibility  for  retirement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  and  the  Individual  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  was  some- 
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what  amazed  and  appalled  to  leam  in 
our  hearing  that  there  Is  no  general  pro- 
vision for  making  preretirement  coimsel- 
Ing  available  to  Government  employees. 
Even  the  Administration  on  Aging  has 
no  such  program. 

This  delinquency  becomes  quite  sig- 
nificant when  we  consider  the  very  wide 
range  of  problems  confronting  our  work- 
ers who  are  approaching  retirement — 
reduced  income,  decreasing  physical 
vigor  and  health,  inadequate  housing,  a 
vast  increase  in  leisure  time,  social  isola- 
tion, and  lack  of  opportunity  in  a  society 
which  places  a  low  premium  on  the  older 
individual. 

Such  problems  present  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  successful  adjustment.  With- 
out prior  planning,  they  might  well  be- 
come overwhelming.  To  quote  from  tes- 
timony presented  at  one  of  our  hearings: 

Retirement  can  be  rewarding — or  It  can  be 
deadly.  One  of  the  most  common  syndromes 
we  practicing  physicians  are  called  upon  to 
treat  is  retirement  shock.  Suicide,  often 
masked  as  an  accident,  happ>ens  too  fre- 
quently. 

We  have  learned  from  our  inquiries 
that  In  1966  some  43,000  males  retired 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  an 
average  monthly  civil  service  annuity  of 
$346;  almost  15.000  females  retired  with 
an  average  monthly  annuity  of  $226.  One 
can  readily  see — solely  from  an  economic 
standpoint — that  the  most  serious  of 
adjustments  must  be  made,  since  these 
averages  would  appear  to  permit  only  a 
modest  livelihood,  even  when  additional 
income  from  other  sources  is  considered. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  Is  concluding  a  study  of  prepa- 
ration for  retirement  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  introduction  to  this 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
American  Association  or  Retired  Persons 

INTRODUCTION 

Why  the  growing  concern  about  retirement 
when  the  average  worker  begins  to  anticipate 
the  happy  event  for  years  before  it  actually 
takes  place?  For  many  there  may  be  no 
reason  for  serious  concern.  Our  rural  fore- 
bears, for  example,  had  no  special  problems. 
Most  of  them  reaching  what  we  now  regard  as 
retirement  age,  jxist  kept  on  working  the 
farm  and  living  with  the  children  at  the  same 
old  stand  until  their  years  ran  out.  But  in 
a  wage  economy  where  most  of  us  now  de- 
pend upon  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the 
weekly  pay  check,  retirement  brings  an 
abrupt  dislocation  of  an  accustomed  way  of 
life.  There  is,  at  least,  the  possibility  that 
reduced  Income,  lowering  vitality,  fewer 
friends  and  changed  living  arrangements, 
may  more  than  offset  the  pleasure  of  in- 
creased freedom  and  leisure. 

Beyond  the  impact  of  retirement  on  the 
retiree  himself  are  the  more  general  social 
and  economic  Implications  of  the  growing 
size  of  the  retired  population.  Not  only  has 
the  number  of  older  people  Increased,  but  a 
higher  proportion  of  them  retire  at  younger 
ages.  This  has  been  true  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  weU  as  in  industry. 

Of  the  2.4  mllUon  Federal  Civilian  Em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  in  1966,  almost  one-fifth  are 
55  years  of  age  or  over  and  of  them  over  40 
percent  would  be  eUglble  for  an  annuity 
If  they  retired.  Over  400,000  non-dlsabillty 
retirees  were  on  the  benefit  rolls  in   1966, 


about  58,000  of  whom  were  added  last  year. 
While  1966  was  an  abnormal  year  because 
of  liberalizing  legislation,  the  normal  rate 
of  Increase  Is  expected  to  rise  each  year. 

It  is  clear  that  retirement  Is  not  only  an 
Important  subject  of  employee-employer  con- 
cern, but  its  significance  is  growing  in  all  of 
its  implications — social,  financial  and  politi- 
cal— in  government  as  well  as  in  business 
and  Industry. 

The  report  which  follows  provides  informa- 
tion on  the  current  status  and  the  experience 
of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
establishment,  conduct  and  success  of  their 
preparation  for  retirement  educational  and 
counseling  progrrams.  The  report  Is  based 
upon  the  responses  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
every  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  January  1967. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  dealt  with  separately  in  this  re- 
port. The  reason  for  this  Is  that  proportion- 
ately so  many  more  completed  questionnaires 
were  received  from  this  Department  (par- 
ticularly from  the  field  establishments  of  the 
Air  Force)  than  from  other  agencies  that  to 
Include  them  in  the  government-wide  totals 
would  have  given  a  distorted  and  unreliable 
picture. 

The  fact  that  the  response  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  100  percent  testifies  both  to 
the  Interest  in  the  subject  and  to  the  wide- 
spread concern  which  the  operating  person- 
nel of  the  Federal  Government  feels  toward 
those  who  are  concluding  their  Civil  Service 
careers. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, which  conducted  this  study,  is  grateful 
for  the  unusually  generous  and  complete  co- 
operation which  it  received  from  the  partici- 
pating Federal  Agencies  and  hopes  that  its 
report  will  prove  useful.  The  completed  ques- 
tionnaires and  a  considerable  volume  of  de- 
scriptive literature  submitted  with  them  are 
available  for  Inspection  at  the  Association 
headquarters  in  the  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

part  i:  preparation  for  retirement  in  the 
fedkrai.  government 
There  is  no  official  definition  of  what  a 
pre-retirement  program  Is.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  survey  a  respondent  reporting  Iden- 
tifiable, permanently  organized  arrangements 
for  holding  group  training  sessions  on  retire- 
ment and/or  for  providing  specialized  retire- 
ment counseling  services,  even  though  tem- 
porarily inoperative,  was  classified  as  having 
a  Broad  Program;  a  respondent  having  a  less 
formal  schedule  of  group  training  sessions 
organized  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  held  as 
need  arises  or  when  work  priorities  permit 
and/or  having  a  general  counseling  service 
In  which  some  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
special  requirements  of  prospective  retirees 
(such  as,  designated,  non-clerical  personnel 
trained  to  provide  information  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Civil  Service  Retirement,  Social  Se- 
c\irlty  Insurance,  part-time  work,  etc.)  were 
classified  as  having  a  Limited  Program.  Ac- 
tivities not  meeting  either  of  these  tests  were 
classified  as  No  Program. 

It  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respond- 
ents to  submit  either  a  single  questionnaire 
for  all  of  Its  operations  or  separate  ones  for 
organizational  units.  In  tabulating  the  re- 
turns, each  questionnaire  submitted  was 
counted  and  is  reported  herein  as  a  "report- 
ing unit."  The  Executive  Departments,  for 
the  most  part,  chose  to  report  separately  on 
the  Secretary's  Office  and  on  each  of  their 
constituent  organizations.  The  Independent 
Agencies,'  on  the  other  hand,  reported  sepa- 
rately for  the  departmental  or  headquarters 
organization  and  for  each  of  its  field  or  re- 
gional offices. 


Classified  In  this  more  or  leas  arbitrary 
manner.  It  appears  that  of  39  reporting  units 
in  the  Executive  Departments,'  Brood  Pro- 
grams were  found  in  9  reporting  units;  Lim- 
ited Programs  in  6;  and  No  Programs  in  24. 
However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  all  having  Broad  Pro- 
grams, submitted  but  one  report  each  In 
which  all  of  their  constituents  were  com- 
bined. It  was  not  clear,  however,  that  all 
employees  in  each  constituent  had  access  to 
a  Broad  Program. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  known  to 
have  a  few  pic^rams  In  scattered  city  post 
offices,  was  unabi-i  to  report  in  detail  because 
of  lack  of  centralized  or  mechanically  main- 
tained data. 

There  were  57  questionnaires  submitted 
by  reporting  units  in  the  Independent  Agen- 
cies; 8  have  Broad  Programs  and  12  have 
Limited  Programs.  No  Program  was  reported 
by  37  units. 

To  summarize:  Out  of  a  grand  total  of  96 
reporting  units  17  had  Broad  Programs,  18 
Limited  Programs  and  61  No  Program. 

Respondents  having  no  program  were  re- 
quested to  explain  why.  The  predominant 
reasons  for  the  absence  of  a  program  were 
"lack  of  demand"  and  "pressure  of  higher 
priority  work".  Secondary  reasons  were  "lack 
of  funds"  and  "lack  of  qualified  personnel". 
Most  of  those  reporting  "no  demand"  never 
had  a  program.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  agencies  having  programs  find  that  they 
are  reacted  to  very  favorably  while  many  of 
those  not  having  them  find  "no  demand."  It 
Is  anomalous  also  that  among  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  single  department  one  finds  a 
Broad  Program  very  useful  and  another  finds 
"no  demand".  The  extent  of  demand  In  a 
situation  like  this  is  difficult  to  measure. 
Nevertheless  the  survey  shows  unmistakably 
that  where  a  program  Is  provided  full  ad- 
vantage Is  taken  of  It. 

What  should  be  included  in  preparation  for 
retirement  programs  and  how  they  should  be 
conducted,  as  shown  later  in  this  report,  is 
still  debatable  but  there  is  litUe  doubt  that 
something  is  needed,  the  specifications  of 
which  will  emerge  with  experience. 

A  number  of  agencies  reported  that  they 
are  planning  future  programs  or  wUl  sub- 
stantially improve  present  ones.  About  half 
of  them  expressed  a  need  for  help  in  this 
respect. 

Of  the  "no  program"  agencies,  over  76 
percent  had  no  plans  for  developing  a  pro- 
gram. Of  the  remaining  25  percent  who  are 
considering  the  development  of  a  plan  most 
of  them  felt  competent  to  proceed  without 
help.  It  is  significant  also  that  a  number 
of  agencies,  including  some  having  in  excess 
of  1000  employees,  stated  that  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  they  would  not  be  Justified 
in  establishing  a  program  of  their  own  but 
would  look  with  considerable  favor  upon  any 
prc^KKsal  that  would  enable  them  to  Join  with 
similarly  disposed  agencies  in  setting  up  a 
program  or  in  obtaining  appropriate  service 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  from  a  central 
source,  whether  governmental  or  private. 

In  reviewing  the  foregoing  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  is  extreme  variation 
In  the  size  (as  measured  by  number  of  em- 
ployees) of  the  reporting  units.  For  example 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  over 
100,000  employees  reported  as  a  single  unit 
as  did  the  Gulf  Coast  District  of  the  Marine 
Administration  with  less  than  500  employees. 
This  wide  variation  tends  to  reduce  the 
validity  of  some  of  the  conclusions  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  statistics.  However, 
there  is  substantial  evidence  to  support  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  of 
Federal  employees  have  little  or  no  access  to 


1  Components  of  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Boards,  Commissions,  etc.  are  In- 
cluded as  Independent  Agencies. 


-  Except  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
Is  reported  upon  hereafter.  (Appendix  HI) 
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orgKolxed  service  to  help  them  In  prepar- 
for  tbelr  retirement.  It  would  appear  ttiat 
he  400,000  employees  In  the  Federal  Serv- 
56  yeara  of  age  and  older  or  of  the  185,000 
now  haye  acquired  eUglblllty  for  an  an- 
nuity upon  retirement  (the  groups  of  em- 
moa^llkely  to  profit  from  pre-retlre- 
tr&lnlng)  not  more  than  one-third,  can 
prior  to  retirement,  anything  more 
thin  some  clerical  help  In  the  computation 
^helr  annuities  or  advice  on  the  rules  gov- 

Clvll  Service  retirement  eligibility. 
'  [Tils  survey  has  revealed  also  that  there  la 
executive  policy  on  pre-retirement  service 
training,  nor  Is  there  any  uniformity  of 
either  within  or  among  the  Federal 
.  At  the  same  time  there  are  Indlca- 
that,  at  least  among  the  personnel  pro- 
fe^ionals  In  government,  there  Is  recognition 
a  growing  need  for  retirement  training 
though  there  may  be  considerable  dlf- 
of  opinion  on  the  scope  of  the  service 
rendered. 
!'or  siuxunary  of   Department  of  Defense 
on  Part  I,  see  Appendix  in. 
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Age  of  programs 
Pre-retirement  training  and  counseliag  Is 
somparatlvely  recent  development  among 
Federal  Agencies.  A  scattered  few  have  had 
pi  )grams  for  as  many  as  ten  years — one  for 
20  years — but  over  half  established  their  pro- 
gi  uns  during  the  past  4  to  8  years.  A  program 
oi  ce  set  up  normally  becomes  a  fixture  al- 
Xt  ough  temporary  Interruptions  resulting 
fr  >m  wcM-k  priorities  or  for  similar  reasons 
ai ;  fairly  common.  In  fact.  Irregular  sched 
u]  es  In  the  holding  of  group  sessions  appear 
tc  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
■l{  encles  providing  full-time  covmseling  serv 
Ic  »  for  all  employees,  advice  on  retirement 
pj  ograms  can  usually  be  had  continuously 

Source  of  help 
About  two-thirds  of  the  reporting  units 
ei  tabllshed  their  programs  with  little  or  no 
a<  itslde  help.  Of  those  who  used  assistance 

0  ttslde    their    own    agency    a    rather    wide 
VI  xlety  of  sources  were  employed.  Very  con 
•t  lerable  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  help 
o:     experienced   Federal    Agencies   with    the 
A  Imlnlstratlon  on  Aging  and  the  Social  Se 
ci  irlty  Administration  of  HEW,  and  the  Civil 
S  arlce  Cksmmlsslon  among  those  mentioned. 
N  sn-govemmental  sources  of  help  Included 
A  merlcan    Association    of    Retired    Persons 
V  Qlverslty    of    Chicago    and    University    of 
Iifichlgan. 

Program  authorization 

Without   exception  all   existing   programs 

l^ve  been  set  up  and  are   financed  under 

general  administrative  authority.  No  agency 

r  iported  that  the  absence  of  any  specific  leg 

1  latlon  was  responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  pro 
g  ram,  although  one  agency  expressed  concern 
a  »out  this.  Limited  funds,  however,  did  con 
■  itute  a  problem  in  the  establlsliment  of  a 
f  rogram  and  In  the  extent  to  which  time  and 
e  lort  was  devoted  to  providing  retirement 
s  TVlces.  A  presumption  could  be  derived 
f  -Ota  the  questionnaire  that  the  enactment 
c  r  a  bill  such  as  the  one  which  has  been 
I  efore  Congress  for  several  years,  both  au- 
t  lorlzlng  and  directing  the  establishment  of 
I  reretlrement  services  In  Federal  Agencies, 
t  'oiild  overcome  some  of  the  Inertia  presently 
<  Tldent  and  would  assist  in  obtaining 
i  dequate  financing  of  both  new  and  old  pro- 
f  rams. 

Programa  descriptiona 

It  appears  that  relatively  few  agencies 
]  lave  prepared  written  descriptions  of  their 
]  rograms.  Some  30  percent  stated  that  wrlt- 
1  en  descriptions  of  their  programs  had  been 
\  repared  and  most  of  them  furnished  cop- 
1  es.  However,  a  nimaber  of  these  confused 
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the  Inqurly  on  this  subject  with  another 
asking  about  the  availability  of  literature. 
These  furnished  copies  of  the  literature 
which  they  had  assembled  from  varied 
soiutses  for  use  of  retirees,  either  as  a  coun- 
seling aid  or  for  distribution  In  group  ses- 
sions. A  representative  quality  of  this  litera- 
ture is  available  in  the  library  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Program  content 
Practically  all  subjects  of  possible  Interest 
to  retirees  were  covered  la  the  programs  of- 
fered. The  questionnaire  listed  all  of  the 
more  obvious  subjects  and  usually  all  were 
checked  by  the  reporting  units  as  being  cov- 
ered in  the  program.  It  appears  that  no 
agency  includes  "volunteer  public  service" 
m  its  program  unless  it  was  included  as  an 
aspect  of  another  subject.  "Finance  and  In- 
come" was  by  far  the  moot  frequently  In- 
cluded subject  of  Interest.  In  fact,  every 
agency  having  a  program  Included  this  sub- 
ject within  It.  Following  in  popularity  was 
"health",  followed  closely  by  "leisure  time  ac- 
tivities" and  "part-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities". 

Program  attendance 
Inquiry  under  this  heading  was  directed 
primarily  to  agencies  holding  group  sessions. 
There  were  very  few  reports  of  any  restric- 
tions placed  upon  attendance  at  the  sessions 
although  it  was  evident  that  only  those  In 
pre-retirement  ages  were  encouraged  to  at- 
tend. In  no  case  were  employees  required  to 
attend.  Spouses  were  normally  welcome  and 
In  some  agencies  were  encouraged  to  attend. 
The  holding  of  group  sessions  was  brought 
to  the  atteuion  of  Interested  employees 
tiirough  regular  informational  channels  and 
through  special  notices.  In  some  cases  Indi- 
vidual Invitations  were  Issued.  The  avail- 
ability of  counseling  services  was  made 
known  to  retirees  as  an  aspect  of  informing 
ail  employees  about  how  and  where  to  ob- 
tain counseling. 

Attendance  at  the  training  or  discussion 
sessions  was  found  to  range  all  the  way  from 
10  to  as  many  as  500.  Sessions  with  attend- 
ance ranging  up  to  20  were  found  In  5  re- 
porting units;  21  to  50  in  3,  and  51  to  100  in 
6.  These  sessions  are  consistently  held  on 
official  time  and  almost  always  on  agency 
premises. 

Of  the  33  reporting  units  In  the  Executive 
Agencies  (excluding  Department  of  Defense) 
having  programs,  12  had  programs  offering 
both  group  sessions  and  Individual  counsel- 
ing, 4  Included  group  sessions  alone,  and  17 
offered  individual  counseling  alone. 
Management  aid 
On  the  whole  It  appears  that  top  manage- 
ment participation  is  minimal  and  usually 
Is  restricted  to  the  mere  authorization  and 
endorsement  of  the  program  of  agencies 
activity.  However,  a  number  of  agencies 
stated  that  top  executives  quite  often  sit  In 
on  the  discussion  groups,  give  lectures,  and 
occasionally  they  share  ceremonies  conclud- 
ing the  training. 

For  summary  of  Department  of  Defense 
reports  on  Part  II  see  Appendix  III. 

PART    m:     OBGANIZATIONAL    ARRANGEMENTS    AND 
COST 

The  survey  confirms  the  generally  held  be- 
lief that  pre-retirement  training  and  coun- 
seling are  aspects  of  personnel  administra- 
tion and  the  responsibility  for  it  is  always 
assigned  to  the  Personnel  Office.  Moreover, 
the  unit  handling  employee  relations  is  the 
one  immediately  responsible  for  this  activity. 
The  responsible  official  normally  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  personnel  officer  in  charge.  Re- 
tirement service  makes  up  only  a  fraction  of 
his  total  responsibility. 

While  the  personnel  services  and  other 
costs  related  to  retirement  service  were  only 
sketchily  reported,  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
no  Instance  where  any  st&ff  was  devoted  full- 


time  to  the  retirement  program.  The  more 
common  practice  was  to  absorb  the  costs  of 
this  activity  in  the  larger  responslbUitles  of 
the  unit.  It  appeared  also  that  in  medium 
sized  units  the  services  of  about  one  to  three 
professional  and  one  or  two  clerical  employ- 
ees were  part-time  for  both  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  program.  It  was  surprising  to 
find  that  little  use  is  made  of  personnel  out- 
side the  agency  In  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grama. Only  two  units  reported  the  use  of 
paid  contract  personnel  (lecturers)  and  In 
only  three  cases  were  other  paid  personnel 
used.  There  were  a  half  dozen  or  so  reports 
of  the  use  of  non-paid  persons  (usually 
speakers)  and  there  was  only  one  report  in- 
dicating that  as  many  as  ten  outside  speak- 
ers were  used. 

The  concl-osion  could  readily  be  drawn 
from  the  returned  questionnaires  that  no 
accurate  records  are  maintained  regarding 
retirement  program  costs,  whether  for  per- 
sonnel or  other  expenses.  Where  specific  esti- 
mates were  Included  the  range  was  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  for  agencies  of  average  to  sub- 
stantial size  expenditures  for  all  retirement 
advisory  services  ranged  between  one  and 
five  thousand  dollars  per  year.  There  were  no 
reports  of  expenses  for  transportation  or  per 
diem. 

For  summary  of  Department  of  Defense  on 
Part  III  see  Appendix  HI. 

PART  rv:   RESPONSE  AND  EVALUATION 

It  was  recognized  in  devising  the  question- 
naire that  any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  pre-retirement  programs  would 
produce  largely  subjective  reactions.  However, 
it  Is  significant  that  the  responses  were  di- 
vided about  equally  between  "good"  and 
"very  good."  Three  reported  "spotty"  and 
two  were  unable  to  make  an  evaluation.  The 
evaluation  was  accomplished  by  question- 
naire or  by  observation  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Several  formed  their  Judgment  by 
checking  the  repeat  attendance  at  subse- 
quent group  sessions. 

In  ten  Instances  the  evaluation  reflected 
the  Judgment  of  the  participants  (those  re- 
tiring) themselves;  in  seven,  the  program  di- 
rector was  the  sole  Judge.  In  any  event  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  rating  was  skewed 
by  whomever  made  the  evaluation.  The  Im- 
portant point  is  that  all  programs  by  and 
large  are  reacted  to  favorably.  Nevertheless 
about  one  reporting  unit  of  every  three  hav- 
ing a  program  has  nlans  for  making  some 
revision  of  it. 

Should  this  study  be  pursued  fiirther  it 
might  prove  enlightening  to  circularize  re- 
tirees a  year  or  so  following  retirement  to  get 
a  post-appraisal  of  the  value  to  them  of  the 
pre-retirement  se-vlces  they  had  used  to- 
gether with  suggestions  for  Improvements. 
For  whatever  meaning  It  may  have  It  Is  now 
quite  evident  that  the  typical  government 
agency  has  little  Interest  In  maintaining  any 
contact  with  its  employees  after  retirement. 
Only  seven  agencies  have  any  organized  ar- 
rangements for  post-retirement  communica- 
tion. All  seven  of  these  send  their  house  or- 
gan to  retirees;  five  send  invitations  to  em- 
ployee social  activities;  and  two  have  retiree 
clubs. 

Programs  for  gradual  retirement  are  even 
less  popular.  Only  two  such  programs  are  in 
existence  on  a  department  wide  basis  and 
they  apparently  are  moribund. 

For  summary  of  Department  of  Defense  on 
Part  IV  see  Appendix  III. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
study  Indicates  that  in  1966  there  were 
approximately  400,000  employees  in  the 
Federal  service  55  years  of  age  and  older. 
Of  them,  about  185,000  have  acquired 
eligibility  for  a  civil  service  annuity  upon 
their  retirement.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
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these  185,000 — the  group  most  likely  to 
profit  from  preretirement  training — will 
get  any  more  organized  assistance  prior 
to  their  retirement  than  some  clerical 
help  in  the  computation  of  their  annui- 
ties or  advice  on  the  rules  governing  civil 
service  retirement  eligibility. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  executive  pol- 
icy on  preretirement  service  or  training 
nor  is  there  any  uniformity  of  practice 
either  within,  or  among,  the  Federal 
agencies  that  have  instituted  preretire- 
ment counseling  programs  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Perhaps,  the  inaction  in  this  area — in 
which  I  feel  legislation  is  most  needed — 
can  be  attributed  to  an  ill-founded  be- 
lief among  some  that  there  is  not  enough 
data  available  to  evaluate  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  programs,  and  that 
workers  are  quite  capable  of  making  the 
retirement  adjustment  without  the  bene- 
fit of  preretirement  counseling. 

I  agree  that  much  more  research  must 
be  done  in  this  area,  and  I  also  have 
great  faith  in  the  ability  of  my  fellow 
man  to  adjust  to  trying  situations.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be 
lured  into  inaction  by  the  research  lag. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  because  a  retiree 
is  capable  of  making  an  adjustment  that 
he  has  necessarily  made  an  adequate 
adjustment. 

Practically  every  witness  we  have  had 
at  the  subcommittee  hearings,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  somewhere  in  their 
testimony  exphasized  the  value  of  pre- 
retirement counseling.  To  my  knowledge, 
none  of  them  believe  that  we  have  an 
adequate  system  of  such  covmseling  in 
our  country  today.  I  would  think  that  the 
first  place  you  would  see  progress  in  this 
field  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  And 
yet,  on  the  basis  of  the  AARP  study,  it  Is 
only  a  begiiming,  Inadequate,  spotty, 
sporadic  effort  at  best. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
bring  Into  play  the  resources  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  thereby  assume  leadership  in 
this  field. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bUl, 
the  aid  of  those  outside  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  attained  expertise 
in  the  various  phases  of  preretirement 
coimseUng  should  be  obtained  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  program  to  make  accessible 
to  our  Federal  employees  the  best  services 
available. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  desire  that  the 
Senate  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  bill. 

I  am  quite  happy  that  Senator  Harrison 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  has  joined  with  me  in 
the  introduction  of  this  bill,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  thank  him  for 
his  invaluable  support  and  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2295)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain 
services  for  Government  employees  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  re- 
tirement. Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 


Jersey) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  while  some  people  continue  to 
live  happy,  active,  and  purposeful  lives 
after  retirement,  there  are  others  who 
disengage  themselves  from  the  outside 
world,  they  become  unhappy,  and  they 
lose  their  self-esteem.  These  persons 
might  possibly  have  been  well-adjusted 
and  happy  in  a  work-oriented  environ- 
ment, but  when  forced  to  disassociate 
themselves,  they  react  by  withdrawing 
within  themselves. 

If  we  but  consider  the  many  problems 
that  one  may  encounter  as  he  ap- 
proaches retirement,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  some  react  to  retire- 
ment as  they  do.  Quite  often  health 
problems  have  sharply  Increased — 
friends  and  neighbors  have  died,  family 
members  have  grown  up  and  moved 
away — and  work  associations  developed 
over  the  years  are  discontinued.  These 
problems  are  often  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding decreases  in  the  individual's 
personal  and  economic  resources  which 
serve  to  compound  the  problems.  Any 
one  of  these  factors  could  be  catastroph- 
ic depending  upon  the  individual's  abil- 
ity to  adjust. 

In  this  setting,  the  importance  of  pre- 
retirement counseling  in  preparing  indi- 
viduals to  cope  with  the  problems  of  ad- 
justment cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  problems  that  I  mention  here  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  particular  class  or 
group  of  workers,  and  our  Government 
workers  are  no  exception.  The  fact  that 
several  Federal  agencies  have  proceeded 
to  institute  preretirement  counseling 
programs  with  no  executive  policy  or 
mandate  attests  to  this,  and  it  also  indi- 
cates that  a  need  exists  for  a  broad  Fed- 
eral program. 

I  feel  that  in  terms  of  adjustment, 
noneconomlc  considerations  are  Just  as 
important  as  the  economic,  and  that  it  is 
in  this  area  that  preretirement  counsel- 
ing— through  group  training  sessions, 
coimseling  services,  and  mutual  ex- 
changes— gains  added  significance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  become  aware  of  many 
instances  where  the  States,  commimities, 
labor  imions.  and  private  industry  have 
instituted — on  their  own  initiative — 
what  In  my  opinion  are  very  sophisti- 
cated preretirement  programs.  They 
recognize  that  we  often  have  a  tendency 
to  become  preoccupied  with  today's  prob- 
lems to  the  total  exclusion  of  future  un- 
certainties. And,  consequently,  they  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  problem. 

However,  these  efforts  have  been  sty- 
mied to  a  large  extent  by  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, lack  of  adequate  research,  and 
in  many  instances  lack  of  resources.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  wUl  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding those  essentials,  and  as  Senator 
MoNDALE  stated,  enabling  the  Federal 
Govefument  to  assxmie  leadership  in  this 
field. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  join  with  Senator  Mondalk 
In  the  Introduction  of  this  much  needed 
legislation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  work- 


ing with  him.  He  is  an  asset  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


RELIEF  FOR  INDUSTRIES  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES INJURED   BY  IMPORTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
procedures  to  relieve  American  com- 
panies and  workers  injured  by  increased 
imports  from  countries  with  poor  labor 
standards. 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  investigate  the  effect  of  for- 
eign competition  on  domestic  employ- 
ment when  a  complaint  is  filed  by  an 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  commu- 
nity. The  Secretary  would  determine  If 
imported  goods  produced  under  low- 
wage  conditions  are  contributing  to  the 
serious  impairment  of  the  health  and 
well-being  of  any  group  of  workers  or  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  any  community. 
After  his  investigation,  the  Secretary 
would  report  to  the  President  who  would 
be  authorized  to  impose  restrictions  on 
those  imports  injuring  an  American 
company,  community,  or  group  of  em- 
ployees. 

Imports  coming  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries are  forcing  hundreds  of  Americsm 
companies  out  of  business  and  thousands 
of  American  workers  out  of  jobs.  It  is 
the  small  industry  that  is  hardest  hit  by 
imports.  But,  these  are  the  firms  that 
employ  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive labor  force. 

We  are  not  complaining  about  foreign 
products  that  compete  with  American 
products  on  equal  footing.  But,  when  an 
American  producer  who  complies  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  mini- 
mum wage  laws  is  faced  with  competi- 
tion from  a  foreign  producer  who  main- 
tains subpar  labor  standards  suid  pays 
dirt-cheap  wages,  we  have  cause  to  ques- 
tion just  how  fair  the  competition  really 
Is. 

The  list  of  American  industries  pres- 
ently struggling  against  Imports  from 
low-wage  coimtries  is  long.  In  agricul- 
ture, we  have  the  dairy,  vegetable,  beef, 
honey,  and  mink  imports.  Others  include 
textUes,  steel,  glass,  leather,  tile,  timber, 
and  jewelry. 

When  we  do  establish  reasonable  tariff 
restrictions  on  imports,  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  altered  their  products  slight- 
ly to  avoid  the  regulations  and  again 
flood  the  American  market. 

The  present  avenues  of  recourse  to 
those  injured  by  imports  are  filled  with 
delay  and  bureaucratic  obstacles.  We 
need  a  new  comprehensive  measure  ,to 
protect  an  employer  against  the  loss  of 
his  company,  for  a  community  agaiiist 
the  loss  of  its  economic  base,  and  for 
a  group  of  workers  against  the  loss  of 
their  jobs. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  new 
procedure  enabling  those  directly  affect- 
ed by  unfair  foreign  competition  to  have 
their  case  fully  investigated  and  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  Government 
officials. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  biU 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
rhe  bill  (S.  2296)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  estab- 
procedures  to  relieve  domestic  in- 
and   workers   injured   by   in- 
imports  from  low-wage  areas. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 

J  on  Labor  auid  Public  Welfare, 

1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BECoaD, 
follows: 

S.  2296 
Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla 
Ai  it  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ai  la  Foreign  Trade  Act." 

CC  MOIXSSIOKAI.    mn)ING    AND    DKCI.AKA'nON    Or 
POLICY 

Bac.  a.  (a)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  2  of 
Xt  e  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
aiiended  (29  n.S.C.  sec.  202),  Is  amended 
tq  read  as  follows : 

■■(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  exlst- 
oe.  In  Industries  engaged  In  commerce  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  maln- 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living 
nicessary  for  health,  efficiency  and  general 
^K  »U-belng  of  workers  and  the  unregulated 
li  kportatlon  of  goods  produced  by  Industries 
Iq  foreign  nations  under  such  conditions  (1) 
jses  commerce  and  the  channels  and  In- 
strumentalities of  commerce  to  be  used  to 
and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions 
the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (2) 
commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
commerce;  (3)  constitutes  an  unfair 
of  compietltlon  in  commerce;  (4) 
to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  ob- 
v  rooting  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
in  commerce;  and  (6)  Interferes  with 
orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  In 
otmmerce." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
■mended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
auction: 

"(c)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
'  this  Act,  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
'  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
iTsral  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
pfrinrlde  for  the  regulation  of  Imports  of 
g  jod»  In  such  manner  as  will  correct  and  as 
I  ^Idly  as  possible  eliminate  any  serloiis  Im- 
I  klrment  or  threat  of  Impairment  to  the 
I  ealth,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
a  ay  group  of  workers  In  the  tJnlted  States 
a  ad  the  economic  welfare  of  the  commu- 
z  itles  in  which  they  are  employed  from  con- 
t  tUons  above  referred  to  In  the  Indiistrles 
I  rovldlng  them  employment  In  which  In- 
c  reased  Imports  are  a  substantially  con- 
1  rlbutlng  factor." 

S»c.  3.  Subsection  (e)   of  section  4  of  the 
4alr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  (1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  House  of  Con- 
or upon  application  of  the  representa- 
itve  of  any  employee  organization  In  a  domes- 
1 1c  Industry,  or  upon  application  of  any  In- 
1  erested  party,  or  upon  his  own  motion,  the 
I  ecretary  of  Labor  shall  promptly  make  an 
1  avestlgation  and  make  a  report  th«'eon  not 
1  iter  than  four  months  after  the  appllcawon 
made  to  determine  whether  any  product  is 
I  lelng  Imparted  into  the  Dnlted  States  uinder 
I  nch  circumstances,  due  in  whole  or  in  part 
o  the  fact  that  such   foreign  goods   were 
]  iroduced   under  conditions  such   as   those 
1  ef erred  to  In  subsection    (a)    of  section  2 
I  if  thla  Act  which  are  causing  or  substantially 
I  onMbuttng  to  serious  Impairment  or  threat 
I  if  Impairment  to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
leneral  well-being  of  any  group  of  workers 
the  United  States  or  to  the  economic  wel- 
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fare  of  the  community  in  which  any  such 
group  of  workers  are  employed. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  hold 
hearlogs,  giving  reasonable  pulMc  notice 
thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  parties  to  be  present,  to 
produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearings. 

"(3)  Should  the  Secretary  find,  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  and  hearings,  that  an 
Imported  product  Is  or  likely  will  be  sold  In 
competition  with  like  or  comp)etltlve  goods 
produced  In  the  United  States  under  such 
circumstances,  he  shall  promptly  report  his 
finding  to  that  effect  to  the  President.  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  make  public  his 
flntjlngs  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
shall  cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  the  rep>ort  of  the 
Secretary  containing  a  finding  that  an  im- 
ported product  is  or  likely  will  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  like  or  competitive  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  President  may  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  remove 
such  impairment  or  threat  of  impairment,  In 
addition  to  any  other  customs  treatment  pro- 
vided by  law." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 


IMPACTED  AREAS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral  in  my  own 
behalf  and  that  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Kuchel],  a  bill 
which.  If  enacted,  would  amend  Public 
Law  815  to  provide  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  with  authority  to  waive  or 
reduce  certain  requirements  In  existing 
law  whenever  and  to  the  extent  that.  In 
his  judgment,  exceptional  circumstances 
exist  which  make  such  action  necessary 
to  avoid  inequity  and  to  avoid  defeating 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation I  have  had  prepared  on  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, together  with  an  excerpt  from 
the  existing  law  as  it  would  re&d  If  the 
proposal  we  are  submitting  were  to  be 
adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATTOW   OF    S.    2298 

Authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  5(f).  The  proposed 
amendment  to  subsection  5(e)  would  give 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  addition 
to  the  authority  he  now  has  to  waive  or  de- 
crease certain  eligibility  requirements,  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the 
reqviirements  of  subsection  5(f)  in  excep- 
tlon£il  circumsteinces  where  it  Is  necessary  to 
do  so  In  order  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid 
defeating  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Subsec- 
tion 5(f)  spedfles  that  in  determining  the 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis 
of  a  current  application,  the  total  number  of 
federally  connected  children  counted  for  pay- 
ment may  not  exceed  the  estimated  number 
of  such  children  as  of  the  end  of  the  increase 
period  covered  by  the  current  application 
minus  the  nvmiber  of  federally  connected 
children  which  formed  the  basis  for  payment 
on  the  last  eligible  application. 

This  limitation  creates  an  Inequity  In  some 
few  school  districts  where  subsequent  to  re- 


ceiving a  Federal  grant  based  In  part  (1)  on 
the  membership  of  children  residing  In  Fed- 
eral housing,  the  hotising  became  non-Fed- 
eral property,  or  (3)  on  the  membership  of 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  in  a 
Federal  activity  such  as  a  dam  or  reclama- 
tion project  which  activity  was  completed 
or  greatly  reduced.  In  these  types  of  cases 
the  children  formerly  classified  as  federally 
connected  because  of  such  Federal  housing 
or  activity  nevertheless  remain  in  the  school 
district  when  the  Federal  housing  is  sold  or 
the  Federal  activity  ceases.  This  results  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  federally  connected 
children,  but  Uttle  or  no  decrease  in  total 
enrollment  in  the  district.  At  a  subsequent 
time,  increased  or  reactivated  Federal  activi- 
ties may  cause  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
number  of  federally  connected  children  In 
the  district,  and  create  a  critical  need  for 
new  school  facilities;  but  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  5(f)  the  district  is  not 
eligible  for  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
house  the  new  Increase  In  federaUy  con- 
nected children  imtU  this  Increase  exceeds 
the  total  nvunber  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren which  formed  the  basis  for  payment  on 
the  last  eligible  application. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  5(f)  are  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonable  and  well  adapted 
to  the  problem  that  exists  In  most  federally 
Impacted  districts.  It  makes  possible  using 
the  moving  Increase  period  and  base  year,  on 
an  overlapping  basis,  yet  prevents  paying 
twice  for  the  same  increase.  It  does  not  fit 
those  few  situations  described  above  where 
at  some  period  in  the  past,  perhaps  as  long 
ago  as  8  to  10  years,  the  federaUy  owned 
housing  became  non-Federal  or  other  Fed- 
eral activities  were  discontinued  or  greatly 
decreased  and  most  of  the  former  federally 
connected  children  remained  In  the  district 
as  nonfederally  connected  children. 

This  additional  waiver  provision  Is  Intended 
to  relieve  only  the  extreme  hardship  caused 
by  the  type  of  Federal  Impacts  discussed  in 
this  statement.  It  Us  intended  to  be  used  only 
in  those  situations  where  an  Impact  that 
occurred  a  number  of  years  earlier  created  a 
continuing  need  for  the  school  faclUtles 
which  were  constructed  to  house  the  feder- 
ally connected  membership  because  they  re- 
mained in  the  school  district  as  nonfederally 
connected  pupils.  Therefore,  School  faculties 
constructed  earUer  with  the  aid  of  Public 
Law  815  funds  are  not  currently  available  to 
house  the  subsequent  Increase  In  federally 
connected  membership  resulting  from  a  new 
or  increased  Federal  activity. 

Authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  5(/)  of  PX.  81-815. 
1.  Amend  subsection  5(e)   as  follows: 

a.  Strike  out  "(c)  and  (d)"  and  substitute 
therefor "(c),  (d),and  (f)". 

b.  After  the  words  "such  sentence"  Insert 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "(3)  he  may 
waive  or  reduce  the  requirement  contained 
in  subsection  (f)". 

Subsection  5(e)  as  so  amended  will  read  aS 
follows:   (the  added  material  italic). 

(e)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (/)  of  this  section, 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, exceptional  circumstances  extet  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  Inequity 
and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Commissioner  may  do  any  one  or  more 
of  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  He  may  weive  or  reduce  any  percent- 
age requirement  or  requirements  In  subsec- 
tion (c);  (2)  he  may  waive  the  requirement 
contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  subeectlon 
(d)  or  reduce  the  i)ercentage  specified  in 
clause  (2)  of  such  sentence;  (3)  he  may 
loaive  or  reduce  the  requirement  contained  in 
subsection.  (/). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bin  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  set 
forth  In  the  background  material  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  very  simple.  It  sedEs  to 
correct  a  situation  which  can  occur  in 
any  school  district  in  which  a  school  was 
built  using  Public  Law  815  funds  and 
with  particular  force  to  those  situati(Mis 
where  that  aid  was  given  a  decade  or 
more  ago. 

We  are  very  proud  in  Oregon  of  the 
great  dams  which  have  been  built  to  har- 
ness the  power  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
other  great  rivers  of  our  section.  Schools 
were  constructed  to  meet  the  influx  of 
children  of  the  workers  on  these  dams 
but  with  the  passing  of  years  and  the 
growth  of  population  new  construction 
on  the  same  rivers  can  bring  a  second 
stream  of  workers  on  these  projects 
whose  children  need  and  deserve  the  ed- 
ucation which  should  be  the  birthright 
of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  act  that 
was  designed  to  provide  such  an  educa- 
tion in  the  type  of  situation  I  have  been 
describing  is  ineffective  because  of  the 
rigor  of  the  language,  and  thus  an  im- 
intentlonal  inequity  is  created.  By  em- 
powering the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
section  of  the  act  when  a  good  case  can 
be  made  for  so  doing,  in  my  judgment,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  basic  intent  of 
the  legislation.  In  presenting  this  bill  for 
myself  and  my  distinguished  collesigues 
who  have  honored  me  In  joining  the 
sponsorship  of  the  legislation,  I  have 
spoken  primarily  of  the  projects  in  Ore- 
gon in  connection  with  the  development 
of  our  water  resources.  But  as  good 
grounds  exist  for  the  application  of  the 
proposed  legislation  in  those  instances 
where  military  installations  have  been  re- 
activated after  having  been  dormant  for 
many  years;  in  areas  where  Federal  hous- 
ing reverted  to  the  States,  and  in  munici- 
palities whose  communities  became  again 
the  site  of  military  and  other  Federal 
installations.  It  is  my  hope  that  upon 
referral  to  the  committee  favorable  de- 
partmental reports  ctm  be  received  and 
that  we  may  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress attach  the  substance  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
a  major  educational  bill  to  which  it  is 
pertinent. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  conclude  with 
a  somewhat  Jocular  comment  concerning 
the  distinguished  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  KucHEL,  since  it  is  his  birth- 
day today  and  he  is  also  celebrating 
more  than  30  years  of  distinguished 
public  service  in  a  great  many  capacities 
this  year  and  particularly  because 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  has 
by  his  actions  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  the  values  of  education 
and  has  worked  hard  In  the  interests  of 
sound  educational  legislation,  it  would 
be  altogether  fitting  for  the  departments 
in  their  r^xjrt  upon  this  legislation  to 
give  It  most  careful  and.  I  trust,  favor- 
able consideration.  It  would  be  a  fitting, 
symbolic  birthday  present,  not  for  the 
Senator  from  California  or  the  Senators 


from  Oregon  but  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  school  districts  who  would  benefit 
by  its  enactment.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  my  colleagues 
have  made  concerning  Senator  Kuchel 
and  to  extend  to  him  my  very  best  wishes 
on  this  day  and  many  happy  returns  for 
his  birthdays  to  come. 

The  bill  (S.  2298)  to  amend  PubUc 
Law  815.  81st  Congress,  relating  to  pay- 
ments for  school  construction  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  in 
order  to  give  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation discretion  in  applying  certain 
limitations  on  such  payments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
followsi 

S.  2298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5(e)  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public 
Law  816,  Elghty-flrst  Congress)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (c)  and  (d) " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(c),  (d).  and  (f)",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  i)eriod  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  or  (3)  he  may  waive  or  reduce  the 
requirement  contained  in  subsection  (f)". 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  he  has  my  friendship. 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  his 
proposed  legislation  today  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  pride. 

Waywe  Morse  has  been  a  leader  in 
many  fields  of  hiunan  endeavor,  and 
none  more  important  than  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  have  followed  the  leadership  again 
and  again  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  with  respect  to  educational  legis- 
lation, and  I  do  so  on  thla  occasion.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  join  our  esteemed  mutual 
friend,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  in  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

When  the  impacted  areas  program  was 
enacted  in  1950,  during  the  Korean  war. 
it  became  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  "local  educational  agencies 
upon  which  tlie  United  States  has  placed 
financial  burdens  by  reason  of  the  fact 
tliat  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property 
or  that  such  agencies  provide  education 
for  children  whose  parents  are  employed 
on  Federal  property." 

This  has  been  a  very  important  pro- 
gram in  my  State.  In  the  past  25  years 
California  has  been  a  giant  staging  base 
for  three  major  conflicts  in  the  Pacific. 
These  events  have  brought  with  them 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  There  have 
been  great  fluctuations  in  the  population 
of  parts  of  the  State,  resulting  in  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  need  for  new  facil- 
ities, new  housing,  and  new  schools. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  is 
particularly  important  in  meeting  this 
need.  One  such  area  is  in  Solano  County 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  where  new 
educational  facilities  are  clearly  needed. 
Closure  of  Federal  housing  in  the  vicin- 


ity has  greatly  changed  the  base  of  com- 
putation for  impacted  areas  payments. 
Meanwhile,  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
pensatory change  in  the  tax  base.  Today 
in  that  school  district  there  is  a  resur- 
gence of  population  brought  on  by  the 
effort  to  support  our  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Fimds  for  construction  of  addi- 
tional classrooms  of  the  navy  yard  have 
not  been  available  through  present  pro- 
grams. It  Is  hoped  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  there  will  be  a  new  way  opened 
to  solve  the  problem  on  Mare  Island.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  distinguished 
California  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Leggett.  Congressman  from  So- 
lano County.  Is  introducing  similar  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  problem  at  Mare  Island  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  situation  brought 
on  by  rapid  changes  in  Federal  programs 
which  this  legislation  should  help  us  to 
deal  with.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
expeditious  consideration. 


PROVISION  OF  DRUGS  TO  CER- 
TAIN  INDIVTDUAI^  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Nel- 
son, Morse,  and  Montoya,  I  introduce 
a  bill  designed  to  assure  orderly,  ef- 
ficient, proper  and  economical  provision 
of  drugs  under  the  medicare  and  welfare 
health  programs.  We  are  also  introduc- 
ing the  identical  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  12080,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

I  anticipate  that  this  amendment  will 
be  considered  during  the  course  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  hearings  on  the 
social  security  bill.  Those  hearings  will 
begin  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  bill  and  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing are  essentially  identical  with  S. 
1303,  which  Senators  Nelson.  Morse,  and 
I  introduced  earlier  this  session.  The  new 
measures  make  several  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  text  of  S.  1303.  The  substan- 
tive changes  are  relatively  minor.  They 
provide  that — 

First.  A  majority  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  Formulary  Committee  must  be 
physicians; 

Second.  Instead  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
serving  as  Chairman  ex  ofBcio.  the 
Chairman  will  be  selected  from  among 
the  five  public  members; 

Third.  The  published  Formulary  will 
not  be  required  to  Include  a  listing  of 
excluded  drugs; 

Fourth.  Manufacturers  or  others  con- 
cerned with  a  drug  not  included  in  the 
Formulary  or  with  a  drug  product  for 
which  they  desire  brand-name  reim- 
bursement, may  petition  the  Formulary 
Committee  for  inclusion  of  such  drug, 
or  for  brand-name  reimbursement  of  a 
particular  product.  Previously,  this  had 
been  implicit  in  S.  1303 — it  is  now 
explicit; 

Fifth.  Federal  payment  or  matching 
will  be  available  up  to  the  lesser  of:  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  drug  plus  a  pro- 
fessional fee;  or  the  usual  price  charged 
to  the  public  for  the  drug  product; 
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i  Izth.  Where  a  State  authorizes  pay- 
me  Its  under  Ita  assistance  programs,  for 
dn  gs  which  are  prescribed  but  which  do 
nol  require  a  prescription — such  as 
ani  acids  or  certain  vitamins — ^Federal 
ma  bchlng  funds  would  be  available  up  to 
the  usxial  retail  price  charged  by  the  dis- 
penser plus  a  billing  allowance  in  rec- 
ogi  Ition  of  the  additional  paperwork  in- 
volired  in  his  preparing  a  claim  for 
pa;  ment; 

i  eventh.  Hospitals  and  other  providers 
of  services  which  are  presently  relm- 
bu:  sed  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  costs 
xmiler  medicare  or  medicaid — or  any  of 
thi  other  welfare  programs — would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  professional  fee  or 
bll  ing  allowance.  This  provision  was  also 
Im  Jlicit  In  S.  1303  but  we  wanted  to  spell 
it(ut. 

want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  bill 
do 's  not  compel  generic  prescribing. 
Ne  ther  did  S.  1303.  What  it  does  do  is 
str  iss  the  use  of  generic  products  where 
th(  ee  drug  products  are  of  proper  quality. 
No :  only  does  the  bill  not  prohibit  brand- 
na  ne  prescribing,  it  even  authorizes  pay- 
mc  nt  on  a  brand-name  basis  where  such 
pa  rment  is  justified. 

;  i4r.  President,  enactment  of  this 
an  endment  would  lead  to  the  saving  of 
miny  millions  of  tax  dollars  as  well  as 
Improved  and  assured  drug  quality. 
Di  ring  the  next  weeks,  the  strong  argu- 
mi  nts  for  and  the  logic  of  this  proposal 
wl  1  become  increasingly  evident.  Ap- 
pr  )val  of  this  commonsens^  amendment 
by  the  Senate  will  prove  to  the  American 
pe  >ple  that  we  mean  what  we  say  about 
th;  need  for  economy  and  efficiency  in 

G<  ivemment.  

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f  e  red. 

rhe  bill  (S.  2299)  to  assure  the  orderly, 
ef  Icient.  proper,  and  economic  provision 
of  drugs  to  Individuals  entitled  thereto 
ui  der  certain  programs^stabUshed  by  or 
pi  rsuant  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  In- 
tr  tduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (for 
hlnself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ce.ved,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
fe  Ted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Sl»READING  FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT TO  IMPROVE  POPULATION 
PATTERNS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
SI  mmer  riots  in  our  cities  have  caused 
vu  all  great  concern  about  urban  con- 
g(  stion,  sliuns,  crime,  violence  and  other 
pioblems  aggravated  by  crowding  mil- 
lli  tns  of  people  into  already  overcrowded 
ci  les. 

Many  solutions  have  been  otTered  to 
\fban  problems  including  proposals  to 
st  em  the  migration  from  rural  areas  to- 
wird  the  already  overcrowded  cities. 

Committees  are  examining  bills  to  build 
siialler,  middle-sized,  model  communl- 
tl  5S  In  the  countryside  to  relieve  conges- 
ti  sn.  A  new  look  is  being  taken  at  farm 
p  'ograms  which  might  end  the  llqulda- 
ti  3n  of  farming  units  by  giving  greater 
s  ipport  to  faml]y-t3rpe  farms.  We  have 
rtglonal  economic  development  agen- 
c  es  intended  to  create  greater  opportu- 
rlties  in  areas  that  are  declining  because 


of  low  Income,  unemployment,  and  mi- 
gration to  the  cities. 

These  approaches  are  long  term  and 
necessarily  expensive  in  terms  of  new 
appropriations  for  assistance,  grants,  and 
public  programs.  As  In  the  case  of  inter- 
national development  assistance,  we  need 
to  involve  private  capital  in  the  under- 
taking. This  is  recognized  in  some  of  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  to  give 
tax  benefits  for  10  years  or  longer  on 
plants  located  in  rural  areas  or  in  the 
new  model  cities  which  have  been 
proposed. 

I  recently  joined  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  in  a 
bill,  S.  2134.  to  provide  increased  invest- 
ment credit  incentives  for  Industry  to 
establish  plants  in  rural  job  develop- 
ment areas,  which  Is  an  excellent 
measure. 

In  studying  this  problem  in  any  depth, 
Mr.  President,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fact 
that  the  most  immediate  and  powerful 
lever  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
available  to  hifluence  the  concentration, 
or  the  spread,  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  is  its  own  tremendous 
procurement  of  goods  and  services;  huge 
simis  already  being  appropriated  for 
various  purposes  which  might,  with  lit- 
tle added  expense,  contribute  mightily  to 
better  distribution  of  population. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  con- 
tracting for  more  than  $85  billion  an- 
nually of  goods  and  services,  well  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  of  the  total  gross 
national  product. 

The  voliune  of  Federal  procurement  is 
rising.  If  the  growth  in  procurement 
alone  could  be  diverted  to  less  populous 
areas  for  a  few  years  it  would  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  our  population 
distribution  pattern. 

The  Economic  Indicators,  published 
monthly  by  the  Joint  Econonilc  Commit- 
tee, shows  that  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement 10  years  ago,  in  1957,  was  $49.5 
billion.  It  was  $77  billion  last  year  and 
will  probably  go  over  $85  billion  in  1967. 
Federal  procurement  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $89.5  billion  in  the  second  qiiarter 
of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  from 
Economic  Indicators  for  July  1967  on 
gross  national  product  or  expenditures 
showing  Government  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  since  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  very  effective 
method  of  stemming  some  of  the  flow 
from  declining  rural  areas  to  impacted 
problem  areas,  would  be  to  Include  a 
geographic  criteria  or  Incentive  in  our 
Federal  procurement  process  which 
would  tend  to  spread  Government  work, 
Increase  the  volume  in  areas  of  less  pop- 
ulation concentration,  create  more  op- 
portunities outside  the  impacted  cities, 
and  ameliorate  the  piling  up  of  people 
searching  for  job  opportunities. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  Intended  to  stimulate  a  moderately 
larger  flow  of  C3ovemment  proctirement 
to  smaller  cities  and  communities. 

The  bill  provides  that  In  awarding 
Government  contracts  for  goods  and 
services,    a    credit   in   relation   to   the 


bid  or  offer  shall  be  given  on  whatever 
amount  of  goods  or  services  are  to  come 
from  cities  of  250,000  population  or  less — 
1  percent  In  cities  or  metropolitan  areas 
under  250,000,  2  percent  if  the  metro- 
politan area  is  under  100,000  population, 
and  3  percent  if  the  area  is  imder 
50,000  population. 

A  separate  credit  of  2  percent  is  pro- 
posed in  any  area  of  any  size  where  un- 
employment or  imderemployment  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average. 

These  are  relatively  small  credits,  sub- 
ject to  adjustment,  of  course,  with  ex- 
perience. They  will  not  discriminate 
among  businesses.  A  large  firm  located  in 
New  York  or  Detroit  can  get  the  credit  if 
the  goods  are  produced  or  service  per- 
formed in  a  smaller  community.  On  a 
large  contract  a  firm  will  be  able  to  take 
credit  \mder  the  bill  on  a  part  of  the  sup- 
plies or  service  Involved  because  of  the 
location  of  production  or  service  estab- 
lishments. Added  costs  to  Government 
will  not  equal  the  credit  offered.  The 
credit  is  given  In  the  evaluation  of  bids  or 
offers.  It  is  not  a  dollar  addition  to  the 
offer,  or  price.  It  may,  in  some  instances, 
result  in  acceptance  of  other  than  the 
lowest  bid,  but  not  always  by  any  means. 
We  give  a  credit  to  war  veterans  in  clvU 
service  examinations,  but  the  veterans, 
more  often  than  not,  qualify  without  the 
credit. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  hope  that 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  will  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  Federal  procurement 
business  under  my  proposal  than  it  has 
received  in  the  past.  We  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  college  or 
imiversity  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
State  of  5,000  or  more  population.  We  are 
imhappy  about  the  fact  that  after  grad- 
uation from  our  universities  a  high  pro- 
portion of  these  well-trained  young  peo- 
ple migrate  to  other  States,  and  more 
often  than  not  to  one  of  the  congested 
urban  areas. 

I  very  much  want  to  see  research  and 
development  projects  located  in  South 
Dakota  so  that  these  young  people  can 
remain  with  us.  I  would  be  pleased  if  the 
work  they  do  creates  jobs  in  building 
trades  and  industries  and  services  which 
will  utilize  other  less  skilled  unemployed 
and  underemployed  In  the  State  before 
they  move  to  larger  centers  to  compli- 
cate urban  problems. 

But  before  any  of  my  colleagues  from 
States  with  larger  cities  pass  judgment 
on  this  proposal.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
sider its  merits  very  carefully.  The  meas- 
in-e  can  be  jxist  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to 
the  less  lu-ban  States.  They  will  benefit 
from  a  respite  in  migration  to  crowded 
cities.  They  also  have  areas  outside  the 
congested  centers  which  will  qualify  for 
credits  under  this  bill.  It  wUl  work  to- 
ward better  distribution  of  population 
within  their  own  States.  This  Is  not,  when 
carefully  analyzed,  a  small-State  versus 
large-State  measure,  or  a  nutil-State 
versus  urban-State  scheme. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statistics 
that  I  have  been  able  to  locate  which 
Indicate  where,  below  State  level.  Federal 
procurttnent  orders  go. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  which 
makes  more  than  75  percent  of  all  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts,  has  Is- 
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sued  an  analysis  of  military  prime  con- 
tracts from  1962  through  1966  by  States. 
It  indicates  that  a  few  highly  lurbanized 
States  get  a  lion's  share  of  contracts, 
most  of  them  presumably  handled  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  from  that  report  showing  by  States 
where  military  contract  awards  of 
$10,000  or  more  went  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  also  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  breakdown  by  States  on  their 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation work  awards  in  1966,  totaling  $5.3 
billion  nationally,  by  States  and  types  of 
contractors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  A  second  interesting 
document  In  relation  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem is  a  study  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion in  1965  of  nearly  $14.5  billion  of 
Federal  research  and  development  funds 
spent  by  all  agencies.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  again  reflects  a  concentration  of 
growing  Federal  expenditures  in  most 
highly    m-banized    States,    feeding    the 


trend  toward  concentration  rather  than 
retarding  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  from  that 
report  showing  the  proportion  of  Federal 
research  and  development  money  spent 
in  each  State,  the  proportion  of  national 
population  in  each  State,  proportion  of 
personal  income,  and  proportion  of  total 
Federal  taxes  paid,  three  possible  cri- 
teria for  making  a  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral business  back  to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Since  we  are  inter- 
ested in  retarding  migration  from  rural 
America  to  already  overcrowded  cities, 
the  population  comparison  is  most  cogent 
here. 

I  confess  I  am  a  little  envious  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  9.6  percent  of  population. 
She  landed  31.72  percent  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  R.  &  D.  expendi- 
tures— more  than  three  times  a  propor- 
tionate share  on  a  population  basis. 

I  also  confess  that  I  am  not  happy  that 
South  Dakota,  with  about  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  population — thirty-six  one- 
hundredths — gets  one-eighteenth  of  that 
proportion  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  work,  or 
one-fiftieth  Of  1  percent  of  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts. California,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  is 
doing  more  than  50  times  better  per 


capita  than  we  are,  out  in  a  pleasant,  un- 
crowded  land. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  which 
have  influenced  Federal  contracting  and 
procurement  in  the  past,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  protesting  what  has  happened. 
The  few  figures  that  are  available  on 
Federal  procurement  indicate,  however, 
that  it  now  tends  to  concentrate  the  op- 
portunities it  creates,  and  therefore  to 
concentrate  population.  I  do  believe  that 
in  view  of  this  Nation's  urban  problems, 
and  the  depopulation  of  rural  areas,  we 
should  adopt  a  procurement  policy  which 
will  gear  the  tremendous  total  of  Federal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  to  sound 
national  objectives  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion distribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  vari- 
ous documents  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2300)  to  develop  business 
and  employment  opportunities  In  smaller 
cities  and  areas  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  by  providing  certain 
preferences  for  prospective  Government 
contractors  In  such  cities  and  areas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovern,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  documents,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern, are  as  follows : 


Exhibit 

L 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

AS  EXPENDITURE 

Total  gross 

Personal  con- 

Gross  private 

Goirernment  purchases  of  goods  a 

nd  services 

Implicit  price 
deflator  tcf 

Tola 

erosi 

Iota!  GNP. 
1958  ffouals 

Period 

national 

natioaal 

sumptioa 

domestic 
investment 

of  goods 
and  services 

Total 

Federal 

State  and 

product  m 
1958  prices 

product 

Total 

National 
defense ' 

Other 

local 

100« 

Billions  of  doUars; 

quarterly  data  at  seasorulty  adjusted  annual  rates 

1956 

446.1 

419.2 

266.7 

7a  0 

4.0 

78.6 

45.6 

40.3 

5.3 

33.0 

94.0 

1957 

452.5 

441.1 

281.4 

67.8 

5.7 

86.1 

49.5 

44.2 

5.3 

36.6 

97.5 

I9S8 

447.3 

447.3 

290.1 

60.9 

2.2 

94.2 

53.6 

45.9 

7.7 

40.6 

100.0 

1959 

475.9 

483.7 

311.2 

75.3 

.1 

97.0 

53.7 

46.0 

7.6 

43.3 

101.6 

1960 

' 

487  7 

503.7 

325.2 

74.8 

4.0 

99.6 

53.5 

44.9 

8.6 

46.1 

103.3 

1961 

'" 

497.2 

520.1 

335.2 

71.7 

5.6 

107.6 

57.4 

47.8 

9.6 

50.2 

104.6 

1962 

' 

529.8 

560.3 

355.1 

83.0 

5.1 

117.1 

63.4 

51.6 

11.8 

53.7 

105.8 

1963 

" 

551.0 

590.5 

375.0 

87.1 

5.9 

122.5 

64.2 

50.8 

13.5 

58.2 

107.2 

1964 

1965 

1966      

' 

581.1 

632.4 

401.2 

94.0 

8.S 

128.7 

65.2 

50.0 

15.2 

63.5 

108.8 

" 

616.7 

683.9 

433.1 

107.4 

6.9 

136.4 

66.8 

50.1 

16.7 

69.6 

110  9 

652.6 
620  7 

743.3 

690.0 

465.9 

436.4 

118.0 
188.2 

5.1 
7.4 

154.3 
138.1 

77.0 
61.6 

60.5 
50.3 

16.5 

17.3 

77.2 
70.4 

113.9 

1965: 

III 

IV 

111.2 

634.4 

708.4 

447.8 

112.3 

6.1 

142.3 

69.8 

52.4 

17.4 

72.5 

111.7 

1966: 

1 

645.4 
649  3 

725.9 
736.7 

458.2 
461.6 

115.2 
118.5 

6.1 
5.4 

146.5 
151.2 

72.1 
74.9 

55.1 
58.4 

17.1 
16.6 

74.3 
76.2 

112.5 
113.5 

II 

Ill 

tv 

"' 

654.8 

748.8 

470.1 

116.4 

4.6 

157.7 

79.5 

63.0 

16.6 

78.1 

114.4 

„ 

661.1 

762.1 

473.8 

122.2 

4.3 

161.7 

81.5 

65.6 

15.9 

80.2 

115.3 

1967: 

1  

660.7 
664.6 

766.3 
775.3 

480.2 
488.9 

110.4 
106.1 

5.3 
5.2 

170.4 
175.2 

87.1 
89.5 

70.2 
72.6 

16.8 
16.9 

83.3 
85.6 

116.0 
116.7 

II 

-- 

I  This  catesoiy  corresponds  closely  with  budget  expenditures  for  national  defense,  shown  on       Note:  Series  revised  beginning  1964.  For  detajK  s« 
^Miio  voiccu.,  »«      K  J  •        r  p^j^  1^^  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginmng  1960. 

'» Gross  national  product  in  current  prices  divided  by  gross  national  product  in  1958  prices.  Source:  Department  ol  Commerce. 


"Survey  ef  Current  Business,"  July  1967. 
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MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  OF  JIO.OOO  08  MORE  AND  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTAL-BY  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


Region  and  Stats 


Millions  o( 
dollars 


Percent  of 
U.S.  total 


U.S.  total 

New  EngiaA4 

Maine 

New  Hampshiro. 

Vermont 

Massachusotts.. 
Rhode  Islaad.... 
ConnecUcut 


»31,713 
3,761 


loao 
"iTi 


51 

no 

81 

I,33t 

132 

2,0&1 


.2 
.3 
.3 

4.2 
.4 

6.5 


Region  and  State 


MilliODS  oi 
doUars 


Percent  of 
US.  total 


Middle  Atlantie.... 

New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

East  north  central. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois- 

MldliSM.  .  - . . 
Wisconsin.... 


5.574 


17.6 


2,819 
1,090 
1.665 

Tko 


8.9 
3.4 
5.3 

r5.3' 


1,589 

1,068 

920 

918 

365 


5.0 
3.4 
2.9 
2.9 
1.1 
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West  I  orth  central. 


M  innesota 

li  «ra 

h  issouri 

^  irth  Dakota. 
S  Hitti  Dakota. 

^Bb^aska 

t  msas 


South  Atlantic. 


[  Blaware 

I  aryland 

( Istrict  of  Columbia. 

\  irtlnia 

rest  Virginia 

I  orth  Carolina 

!  Mitti  Carolina 

(  eorgia 

I  torida --- 


Soutt  central. 


1  entucky... 
'  ennessee.. 
I  labanu. .. 
I  lississippi. 
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Exhibit  2 — Continued 
MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  OF  $10,000  OR  MORE  AND  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTAL-BY  REGION  AND  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966-<;onlinued 


Rc|ian  and  Stats 


Millions  of        Percent  of 
dollars  U.S.  total 


2,358 


7.5 


498 

248 

1,113 

83 

23 

80 

313 


1.6 
.8 

3.5 
.3 
.1 
.3 

1.0 


3,975 


12.5 


38 

843 
328 
$426 
149 
449 
176 
799 
767 


.1 

2.7 
1.0 
1.3 

.5 
1.4 

.6 
2.5 
2.4 


Region  and  State 


Millions  of 
dollars 


Percent  of 
U.S.  total 


3,865 


12.2 


70 
502 
282 
162 


South  central — Continued 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas — 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah. - 

Nevada 

New  Mexico _.- 

Arizona 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon. 

California 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Alaska.. 

Hawaii 


96 

303 

158 

,292 


.3 
1.0 

.5 
7.2 


837 


2.6 


14 

20 

11 

256 

170 

32 

86 

248 


(•) 
(*) 
(•) 


6,347 


20.0 


444 

90 

5,813 


1.4 
.3 

18.3 


136 


.4 


72 
M 


.2 
.2 


Type  of  contractor 


Region  and  State 


Total 


Educational  institutions       Other  nonprofit  institutions' 


Business  firms 


Amount 


U.S.  total ---        J5,269.421 


England. 


513, 357 


Percent 

Amount 

100.0 

$322,590 

9.8 

66,944 

Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


100.0 


20.7 


$327, 828 
35,795 


100.0       K  618, 903 


100.0 


10.9 


410,618 


9.0 


fain* 

tew  Hampshire. 

fermont 

Ilassachusetts.. 
thod«  Island.... 
kmiwctlctit 


99 

23,599 

5,673 

348, 057 

15,658 

120,271 


(0 


11 

(>) 

0 

.5 

630 

.2 

0 

.1 

47 

(?) 

0 

6.6 

61,399 

19.0 

34, 524 

.3 

3,791 

1.2 

0 

2.3 

1.066 

.3 

1,271 

0 

88 

0 

22,969 

0 

5,626 

10.5 

252,134 

0 

11,867 

.4 

117,934 

w 


.5 
.1 

5.5 
.3 

2.6 


Mid(  l«  Atlantic. 


341,451 


15.9 


58,112 


18.0 


33,660 


10.3 


749,679 


16.2 


»Yofk 

4tw  Jersey 

'•nnsylvanit.. 

East  North  Central. 

)hio 

ndiina. 

Ilinois 

Michigan 

Mtsconsin 


W«  North  Central. 


387,010 
201,593 
252,848 

'$472,470 


7.3 
3.8 
4.8 


30,752 

5,273 

22, 087 


9.5 
1.6 
6.9 


22,463 

213 

10,984 


o 


6.9 
3.4 


333, 795 
196, 107 
219,777 


7.2 
4.2 
4.8 


9.0 


$47,  554 


14.8 


$22,914 


7.0 


$402,002 


8.7 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


So^h  Attontic... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  ot  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ftorida 


Sot  Ih  Central . 


Kentucky... 
Tennessee.. 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana... 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas 


234  691 

4.5 

6.639 

2.1 

11,069 

3.4 

216,983 

4./ 

32, 720 

.5 

1,937 

.6 

1,629 

.5 

29,154 

.6 

64  984 

1.2 

18.614 

5.8 

10,010 

3.1 

36,360 

.8 

120,609 

2.3 

18,348 

5.7 

45 

l'> 

102,216 

2.2 

19,466 

.4 

2,016 

.6 

161 

w 

17,289 

.4 

143, 257 

T?    ~ 

5,096 

1.5 

6,030 

1.9 

132,131 

2.9 

76, 022 

1.4 

2,061 

.6 

519 

.2 

73,442 

1.6 

4,974 
56,631 

.1 

1,052 

.3 

0 

0 

3,922 

.1 

1.1 

1,623 

.5 

5,493 

1.7 

49, 515 

1.1 

71 

O 

37 

O 

0 

0 

34 

(?) 

172 

(») 

21 

(») 

0 

0 

151 

V) 

96 

(?) 

78 

(.') 

18 

(') 

0 

0 

5,291 

.1 

224 

.1 

0 

0 

5,067 

.1 

785,891 

15.0 

71,320 

22.1 

48,328 

14.9 

666,243 
2,728 

14.4 

2,921 

.1 

193 

.1 

0 

0 

(?) 

245, 691 

4.7 

52,607 

16.3 

5,514 

1.7 

187, 570 

4.1 

35, 173 

.7 

9,339 

2.9 

11,051 

3.4 

14, 783 

.3 

64  260 

1.2 

1,169 

.4 

22,540 

6.9 

40, 551 

.9 

9  040 

.2 

45 

(=) 

6,126 

1.9 

2,369 

(0 

54,  552 

1.0 

3,833 

1.2 

1,519 

.5 

49,200 

1.1 

453 

(?) 

101 

(2> 

0 

0 

352 

o 

75,881 
297, 920 

1.4 

750 

.2 

1,550 

.5 

73,581 

l.b 

5.7 

3,283 

1.0 

23 

(') 

294, 609 

b.  4 

477,067 

9.1 

9,05) 
458 

2.9 

7,098 
0 

2.1 

460,910 
458 

10.0 

916 

(?) 

.2 

0 

(?) 

58,639 

1.1 

706 

.2 

51 

(') 

57,882 

\.i 

35, 274 

.7 

603 

.2 

889 

.3 

33,782 

.1 

423 

(') 

283 

.1 

45 

(?) 

95 

*i\* 

334 

(?) 

62 

(') 

0 

0 

272 

(?) 

1,443 

(?) 

803 

.3 

0 

0 

640 

(?) 

23, 867 
356,171 

.5 

601 

.2 

257 

(') 

23,009 

.5 

6.8 

5,543 

1.7 

5,856 

1.8 

344,772 

/.  b 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Exhibit  3 — Oontinaed 

TABLE  VIII -MILITARY  PRIME  CONTRACT  AWARDS  OF  $10,000  OR  MORE  FOR  RESEARCH,  DEVaOPMENT,  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  WORK,  BY  REGION  AND  STATE  AND  BY  TYPE  OF 

CONTRACTOR,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966— Continued 

IDollars  in  thousands] 


Region  and  State 


Type  of  contractor 


Total 


Educatkinal  Institutions      Other  nonprofit  institutions ' 


Business  firms 


Amount 

Mountain.... ----  ^1^.  60? 

Montana - 1.331 

Idaho - -  20 

Wyoming - - -----  30 

Colorado - '??■??? 

Utah -  15,"} 

Nevada - l.«i 

New  Mexfco - - --- ---  «'??? 

Arizona - - - "•  °'^ 

Pacific - --  ~1.«»T517 

Washington --- - '^M5q 

Oregon - ---  cn'STi 

California - - --  _  '•»*fi*2 

Alaska  and  Hawaii - - ■  9.804 

Alaska - - - - --  l.BSS 

Hawaii - - 8.119 


Percent 


4.0 


(-) 
(=) 
(?) 


(-) 


2.5 
.3 

.5 
.7 

I4T3 


(') 


2.4 
31.9 
~.~2 


(=) 


.2 


Amount 
13,153 

72 

20 

0 

6,476 

1,773 

22 

3,717 

1,073 

477317 

6,466 

1,111 

39,740 

47l35 

1,598 
2,537 


Percent 


4.1 


(') 
0) 


(') 


0 
2.0 
.6 

1.2 
.3 

"14;  6 


2.0 

.3 

12.3 

1.3 


.5 
.8 


Amount 
3,858 

0 
0 
0 

735 
0 

496 
2,020 

607 

169^ 

105 

0 

169,889 

151 

87 
64 


Percent 


1.1 


0 
0 
0 
.2 
0 

.1 

.6 
.2 

bl.  8 


Amount 
199,596 

1,259 

0 

30 

126,779 

13,698 

1,473 

22,162 

34, 195 


Percent 


4.2 


(') 
(') 

(') 


2.7 
.3 


(') 


0 
51.8 


1,592,206 

113,722 

238 

1,473,246 


34.5 


(?) 


(') 


5,518 


0) 


0 
5,518 


2.6 
31.9 

.1 

0 
.1 


■  Includes  contracts  with  other  Government  agencies. 
:  Less  than  0.05  percenL 


ExiimiT  4 
STATE  RANK  AND  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  R.  &  D.  OBLIGATIONS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATISTICAL  VARIABLES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


Population 


Personal  income      Total  Federal 
taxes  > 


State 


Total  Federal  R. 
k  D.  obligatkins 

Per-  Per-  Per-  Per- 

Rank     cent  of     Rank     cent  of     Rank     cent  of     Rank     cent  of 

total        total        total         total 


U.S.  total  (in 
millions)... 

California 

New  York 

Maryland 

Massachusette 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Florida 

New  Mexico 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

District  of  Columbia. 

Alabama 

Virginia.. 

Missouri 

Washington 

Colorado 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Nevada 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Arizona 


$14,357 


194 


$532, 147 


$114,435 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


31.72 
8.98 
6.11 
5.11 
5.09 
3.68 
3.20 
2.96 
2.86 
2.64 
2.63 
2.61 
2.58 
1.98 
1.61 
1.49 
1.48 
1.42 
1.34 
1.29 
1.08 
1.08 
.88 
.74 
.53 


1 

2 

20 

10 

5 

3 

9 

36 

8 

6 

19 

40 

21 

14 

13 

23 

30 

17 

4 

24 
7 
48 
16 
18 
34 


9.60 
9.32 
1.82 
2.76 
5.44 
5.94 
2.99 

.53 
3.50 
5.29 
1.82 

.41 
1.79 
2.30 
2.32 
1.54 
1.02 
1.98 
5.49 
1.46 
4.24 

.23 
2.14 
1.83 

.83 


1 

2 

15 

9 

7 

4 

10 

40 

8 

5 

22 
36 
24 
14 
12 
20 
29 
21 
3 
17 
6 
48 
13 
18 
32 


11.26 
11.15 
1.99 
3.07 
4.65 
5.99 
2.63 

.41 
4.12 
5.44 
1.38 

.55 
1.25 
2.00 
2.24 
1.62 

.99 
1.45 
6.55 
1.80 
4.70 

.27 
2.11 
1.78 

.70 


2 
1 

11 
9 
7 
5 

17 

41 
8 
6 

26 


29 
19 
12 
22 
21 
24 

4 
16 

3 

43 
14 
18 
34 


9.13 
16.84 
2.37 
2.72 
3.79 
6.02 
1.64 

.21 
3.30 
5.97 

.85 

C) 

.65 
1.52 
2.33 
1.14 
1.16 
0.92 
7.62 
1.67 
8.04 

.19 
1.73 
1.56 

.37 


Personal  income      Total  Federal 
taxes  < 


State 


Total  Federal  R.  Population 
&  D.  obligatkins 

Per-  Per-                     Per-                      Per- 

Rank     cent  of  Rank     cent  of     Rank     cent  of     Rank     cent  of 

total  total                    total                     total 


Indiana      26  .50  12  2.52  11  2.61  13         2.22 

daho  27  .44  44  .36  45  .31  44           .19 

Georgia""":::::::.:.  28  .4i  is  2.2s  19  1.73  20     1.29 

NortR  Carolina 29  .40  H  2-54  16  1.89  10         2.48 

Utah        30  .31  38  .51  38  .43  38           .27 

Hawan..... 31  .29  41  .37  41  .38  39           .25 

Rhode  Island 32  .26  39  .46  37  .47  33           .41 

Mississippi  33  .26  28  1.20  33  .69  37            .29 

Iowa  34  .20  25  1.42  23  1.38  27            .75 

New"Hirii"p"s"hire:::....  35  .20  45  35  44  .32  42           .20 

Oklahoma 36  .20  27  1.28  27  1.05  25           .89 

Kansas                 37  .18  29  1.15  26  1. 11  30            63 

Oregon 38  0. 13  32  0.98  28  1.00  28         0.67 

Wesi  Virginia 39  .14  33  .93  34  .69  35           .34 

Kentucky..... 40  .12  22  1.64  25  1.21  15         1.68 

South  Carolina 41  .12  26  1.31  30  .88  32           .46 

Alask.n 42  .10  51  .13  51  .15  50           .07 

Montana 43  .06  42  .36  42  .32  45 

Nebraska 44  .05  35  .76  31  .72  31 

Delaware      45  .05  47  .26  43  .32  23 

Arkansas                ...  46  0.05  31  1.01  35  0.67  36 

North  Dakota 47  .03  46  .34  47  .27  47 

Maine               48  .03  37  .51  39  .42  4J 

Wyoming             49  .03  50  .18  50  .15  49 

v/rmont".:: 50  .03  49  .20  49  .17  48 

South  Dakota... 51  .02  43  .36  46  .28  46      N 

Internatkinal  and  un- 
distributed  - 


.16 
.54 
.95 
.31 
.11 
.23 
.09 
.10 
.12 

2.56 


1  Includes  individual  and  employment,  corporatran  income,  excise,  estate,  and  gift  taxes. 
-  Included  in  Maryland;  separate  figures  not  available. 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 


States  1966-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics.  Survey  of  Current 
Business  vol  46  No  12,  1966;  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  Annual  Rermrt  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on'the  State  of  the  Finances.  1965.  (Washington.  C C:  Superintendent  ol  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.)  See  also  Technical  Notes. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  261  AND  262 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Javits)  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1872)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  763 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  CMr.  Mtjndt],  I  submit, 
and  ask  that  there  be  printed,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This 


amendment  is  directed  to  the  interest 
rate  charged  for  development  loans. 

Under  existing  law  the  interest  rate 
structure  for  loans  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  F^md  is  of  a  two-stage  nature. 
During  the  first  10  years  of  the  loan  the 
President  is  authorized  to  set  the  inter- 
est rate  as  low  as  1  percent  per  annum, 
while  the  rate  can  be  no  lower  than  21/2 
percent  for  the  remaining  term  of  the 
loan. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the  in- 
terest rate  during  the  10-year  grace 
period  from  1  to  2  percent.  You  will  re- 
call this  is  the  same  amendment  which 
I  offered  last  year  and  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
form  a  part  of  the  legislation  signed  by 
the  President. 


Mr.  President,  the  object  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  stop  the  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment  loaning  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  foreign  governments  at  a  rate 
which  is  lower  than  that  available  to 
American  citizens  under  Government  af- 
filiated loan  programs.  The  minimum 
interest  rate  of  which  I  am  aware  for  a 
(jovernment  loan  program  today  is  2 
percent  under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Actually,  most  of  the  do- 
mestic programs  require  a  minimum  rate 
of  3  to  5  percent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  generally  paying  in  excess  of 
5  percent  for  the  money  which  it  borrows. 
As  of  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
August  14,  1967,  the  cheapest  the  Federal 
Government   could   borrow   was   on   3- 


22)92 


mo  tith  Treasury  bills  at  4.26  percent.  Slx- 
mopth  Treasury  bills  were  running  4.96 
,  while  1-year  Treasury  bills  and 
»  20-year  coupon  issues  were  all  over 
I  ercent. 

^th  a  surging  budget  deficit  and  a  re- 
by  the  administration  that  the 
taxpayer  shoulder  another  tax 
I  believe  this  is  an  opportune 
to  reexamine  and  change  such  a 
questionable  lending  policy.  I  cannot  rec- 
oncile in  my  own  mind  why  we  should 
money  to  a  foreign  government  at  1 
percent  for  10  years  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
must  pay  four  or  five  times  that 
and  charges  the  American  citizen 
least  twice  as  much. 
'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
an  endment-will  be  received,  and  printed, 
an  1  will  lie  on  the  table. 


peijcent, 

1- 

5 

gu^t 
An  erican 
incnsse, 
tine 


en  ment ; 

ratie 

at 


AJrENDMENT  OF  TARIFF  SCHED- 
IJLES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ClAS- 
IJIPICATION  OP  CHINESE  GOOSE- 
;  JERRIES — AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     264 

:  /It.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
mcnt,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (KM.  2155)  to  amend  the 
Ta  riff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  with 
reipect  to  the  classification  of  Chinese 
go  >seberries,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
th  !  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SCCIAL 


day 
th> 
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SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP    1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     265 

^r.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mj  b  an  amendment  today  to  H.R.  12080 
thj   proposed   Social   Security   Amend 
mi  nts  of  1967,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators    Bartlett,    Bayh,    Brewster, 

Cl  ARK,    GRUINING,    InOUYE,    KENNEDY    Of 

M  issachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
LcNG  of  Missouri,  Mansfield,  McGee, 
M  ;Intyre,  Magnuson,  Morse,  Moss,  Nel- 
8o  »,  Pkll,  Tydings,  and  Yarborottgh. 
rhls  amendment  is  Identical  to  S.  17, 
>ill  which  I  introduced  on  the  opening 
of  Congress  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cover- 
toward  the  costs  of  prescribed  drugs 
der  the  medicare  program. 
[t  is  no  secret  that  the  cost  of  pre- 
drugs  represents  a  significant 
recurring  item  of  medical  expense  to 
ol^er  Americans.  During  1965.  persons 
65  and  over  spent  over  $600  million 
the  retail  level  for  prescribed  drugs, 
spent  several  hundred  million  dol- 
more  for  nonprescribed  drugs  and 
simdries.  Apart  from  the  medica- 
tl^is  req\iired  as  a  result  of  acute  illness, 
are  the  recurrent  and  repeated 
of  prescribed  drugs  necessary  to 
treatment  of  chronic  illnesses.  More 
tUfiLTi  3  million  older  people  each  spend 
than  $100  a  year  for  medicine,  in- 
clbding  at  least  600,000  persons  whose 
d)  ug  expenses  alone  exceed  $250  annual 

ly 

Needless  to  say,  these  expenses  have 
f  £  lien  heavily  on  those  who  are  least  able 
tc  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  drugs  so  es 
scntial  to  their  health  and  life.  I  speak 
ol  our  elderly  most  of  which  are  living 
o]  1  a  meager  fixed  income.  A  fixed  income 
w  ilch  every  day  they  see  shrink  as  a 
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result  of  rising  prices.  The  burden  as  so 
many  letters  attest,  has  been  too  great 
for  many  to  bear.  We  must  move  to  assist 
them.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
amend  the  present  medicare  program  so 
as  to  add  a  benefit  for  drugs  prescribed 
outside  of  a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  A 
schedule  of  allowances  toward  the  cost 
of  covered  drugs  will  be  established  by  a 
high-level  formulary  committee.  This 
committee  will  base  the  allowance  for  a 
particular  drug  on  the  lowest  cost  prod- 
uct of  the  drug  which  is  of  proper  qual- 
ity, plus  a  factor  representing  a  profes- 
sional fee  covering  the  professional  serv- 
ices overhead  and  fair  profit  for  the 
pharmacist. 

The  patient  would  pay  the  pharmacist 
directly  and  then  be  reimbursed  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  allowed  for  that  drug 
by  the  formulary  committee.  These  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  only  after  the  indi- 
vidual has  paid  the  first  $25  of  drugs  ex- 
pense himself. 

A  basic  listing  of  drugs  for  which  al- 
lowances may  be  paid  will  be  prepared 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  aided  by  seven  advisers  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  from  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  pharmacy 
such  as  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American  So- 
ciety of  Hospital  Pharmacists,  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Apothecaries, 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, and  others. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  legisla- 
tion in  no  way  interferes  with  a  doctor's 
right  to  prescribe  a  drug  by  trade  name 
if  he  wishes,  or  with  the  patients'  right 
to  have  an  allowance  toward  the  cost  of 
that  drug.  However,  if  they  wish  to  use 
the  higher  priced  version  of  a  drug,  re- 
imbursement will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  allowance  established  for  the  low- 
est priced  version  of  the  drug  of  accepta- 
ble quality. 

These  new  benefits  would  be  added  to 
part  B  as  of  July  1,  1969,  and  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  part  B 
premiums  of  approximately  $1  monthly 
per  beneficiary.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  50  cents  and  the  participant 
50  cents  of  this  amount. 

I  realize  that  in  this  crucial  time  In  our 
Nation's  economic  history,  there  is  great 
concern  over  the  need  to  control  expend- 
itures. There  is  subsequently  a  reluc- 
tance to  venture  into  new  programs.  I 
can  appreciate  this  concern  for  it  ex- 
presses my  feelings  also. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  effective  date  of  my 
measure  would  not  be  until  July  1,  1969. 
No  Federal  appropriation  would  be  re- 
quired until  2  full  years  from  now, 
thus,  it  will  not  effect  the  crucial  period 
through  which  we  are  now  passing.  But, 
we  will  have  those  2  years  to  tool  up  for 
this  benefit  in  responsible  and  orderly 
fashion. 


Of  course,  if  circumstances  are  such 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  finance  the 
drugs  benefit  in  1969,  the  Congress  could 
at  that  time  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  this  benefit.  Nonetheless,  enactment 
of  this  amendment  now  will  leave  us  in 
a  position  to  provide  this  vitally  needed 
benefit  at  the  first  feasible  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  an  amend- 
ment which  originated  in  the  Congress. 
I  point  this  out  t>ecause  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  will  request  such 
a  drugs  benefit  in  the  next  year  or  so. 
Congress,  however,  is  fully  capable  of 
originating  workable  solutions  to  real 
problems  confronting  our  citizens.  We 
should  act  on  our  own  now  and  not  wait. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  am  happy  to  see  and  join  with  Senator 
RtJSSELL  Long  in  his  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Senator  Long's  amendment,  formerly  in- 
troduced as  S.  1303,  would  establish 
means  for  assuring  that  only  drugs  of 
proper  quality  would  be  paid  for  under 
those  Medicare  and  Welfare  programs 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  the  drugs  would  be  paid  for  on  an 
economical  basis. 

Senator  Long's  bill  does  not  add  a  new 
benefit;  my  bill  does.  The  two  bills  are 
not  competing  bills,  they  complement 
each  other.  Both  measures  are  needed  to 
insure  that  our  elderly  citizens  receive 
proper  medication  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  I  recommend  both  bills  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  265)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  265 

On  page  69,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"coverage  of  CXBTAIN  drug  expenses  T7NDEK 
FART  B  or  title  XVHZ  OF  THE  SOCIAI.  SECUBnT 
ACT 

"Sec.  142.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and"  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  entitlement  to  be  paid  for  allowable 
expenses  (as  defined  In  section  1845(a)(2), 
or,  if  lower,  actual  expenses.  Incurred  by  him 
for  the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  section).' 

"(b)  Section  1833(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed ( 1 )  by  inserting  'or  qualified  drugs'  after 
'Incurs  expenses  for  services',  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and 
( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"  '  (3 )  in  the  case  of  expenses  covered  under 
section  1832(a)  (3) — 100  per  centum  of  such 
expenses." 

"(c)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  Before  applying  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  expenses,  for  services  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thereof,  which 
are  Incurred  by  an  individual  during  any 
calendar  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  for  such  services,  by  such 
individual  during  such  year   (which  would. 
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except  for  this  paragraph,  constitute  In- 
curred expenses  from  which  benefits  payable 
under  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  which 
services  referred  to  in  paragnitiphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof,  are  determinable)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  deductible  of  $25;  except  that 
(A)  the  amount  of  the  deductible  for  such 
c-ilendar  year  as  so  determined  shall  first  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  such  expenses 
incurred  by  such  Individual  In  the  last  three 
months  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  (or 
regarded  under  clause  (B)  as  Incurred  In 
such  preceding  year  with  respect  to  such 
services  furnished  in  such  last  three  months) 
and  applied  toward  such  individual's  deduct- 
ible under  this  paragraph  for  such  preceding 
year,  and  (B)  the  amovmt  of  any  deduction 
Imposed  under  section  1813(a)(2)(A)  with 
respect  to  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services  furnished  In  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  regarded  as  such  an  expense  Incurred  un- 
der this  part  for  such  year. 

"'(2)  Before  applying  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  expenses  for  qualified  drugs  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  which  are 
Incurred  by  an  individual  during  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  total  amount  of  the  expenses 
Incurred,  for  such  qualified  drugs,  by  such 
individual  during  such  year  (which  would, 
except  for  this  paragraph,  constitute  In- 
curred expenses  from  which  benefits  payable 
under  subsection  (a) ,  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied drugs,  are  determinable)  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  deductible  of  J25;  except  that  the 
amount  of  the  deductible  for  such  calendar 
year  as  so  determined  shall  first  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  such  expenses  Incurred 
by  such  individual  In  the  last  three  months 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  applied 
toward  such  Individual's  deductible  under 
this  paragraph  for  such  preceding  year.  For 
purposes  of  determining  amounts  to  be 
counted  toward  meeting  the  $26  deductible 
Imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
shall  not  be  included  any  expense  incurred 
for  any  drug  or  biological  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  allowable  expense  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1845(a)  (2) )  of  such  drug  or  biological.' 

"(d)  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"  'ALLOWABLE    EXPENSES    FOR    QUALIFIED    DRUGS 

"  'Sec.  1845.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

•"(1)  the  term  "qualified  drug"  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  is  Included  among 
the  items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee (established  pursuant  to  section  1846 
(a)). 

"'(2)  the  term  "allowable  expense"  when 
used  In  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug,  means  the  amount  established 
with  regard  to  such  quantity  of  such  drug 
by  the  Formulary  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"'(b)  Amounts  to  which  an  Individual  Is 
entitled  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1832(a)  (3)  shall  be  paid  directly  to  such 
individual  or.  If  such  individual  has  assigned 
his  right  to  receive  any  such  amount  to  an- 
other person,  the  amount  so  assigned  shall 
be  paid  to  such  other  person.  No  Individual 
shall  be  paid  any  amount  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  1832(a)  (3)  prior  to  the 
presentation  by  him  (or  by  another  on  his 
behalf)  of  docxmaentary  or  other  proof  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  establishing  his  en- 
titlement thereto. 

"'(c)  The  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
section  1832(a)  (3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits  under  contracts  entered  into  between 
the  Secretary  and  such  carriers  for  such  pur- 
pose. To  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate,  the  provisions  relating 
to  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
1842  shaU  be  applicable  to  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"FOBMTTLAST    COMMITTEZ 

"  'Sec.  1846.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Formulary  Committee  to  consist  ot  the 


Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"  '(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Formulary  advisory  group  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  1847)  to — 

"  '(A)  determine  which  drugs  and  biologl- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
1832(a);  and 

"  '(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  the  allowable  expense,  for  purposes 
of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quantities  of 
any  drug  determined  by  the  Committee  to 
constitute  a  qualified  drug;  and 

"'(C)  publish  and  disseminate  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year  among  Individuals 
insured  under  this  part,  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, and  other  Interested  persons.  In  accord- 
ance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an  al- 
phabetic list  naming  each  drug  or  biological 
by  Its  established  name  as  defined  In  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended,  and  by  each  other  name  by  which 
it  Is  commonly  known,  which  Is  a  qualified 
drug  together  with  the  allowable  expense  of 
various  quantities  thereof,  and  If  any  such 
drug  or  biological  Is  known  by  a  trade  name, 
the  established  name  shall  also  appear  with 
such  trade  name. 

"  '(2)  (A)  Any  drug  or  biological  Included 
on  the  list  of  qualified  drugs  shall.  If  listed 
by  established  name,  also  be  listed  by  Its 
trade  name  or  names.  If  any. 

"'(B)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  de- 
termined to  be  qualified  drugs  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  pursuant  only 
to  a  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescriber;  ex- 
cept that  the  Formulary  Committee  may  In- 
clude certain  drugs  and  blologlcals  not  re- 
quiring such  a  prescription  If  It  determines 
such  drugs  or  blologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesavlng 
nature. 

"'(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economi- 
cal, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
benefits  provided  under  section  1832(a)(3), 
the  Formulary  Committee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  as  being  a  qualified  drug  shaU 
not  be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  In  un- 
usual quantities. 

"'(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  ex- 
pense for  any  quantity  of  any  qualified  drug, 
the  Formulary  Committee  shall  be  guided  by 
the  acquisition  cost  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
penser (generally,  community  pharmacists) 
for  the  quantities  most  frequently  prescribed 
plus  a  reasonable  professional  fee  for  dis- 
pensing to  the  patient  the  prescription  or 
other  authorized  llfesavlng  drugs,  or  blologl- 
cals not  requiring  a  prescription,  with  a  view 
to  determining  with  respect  to  each  quali- 
fied drug  a  schedule  of  prices  for  various 
quantities  thereof.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
drug  or  biological  is  available  by  established 
name  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  and  one  or 
more  trade  names  any  one  of  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  such  established  name,  the  cost 
of  such  drug  or  biological,  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  lowest  cost  of  such  drug,  however 
named,  which  is  of  a  quality  acceptable  to 
the  Formulary  Committee.  Whenever  the  low- 
est cost  (to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof) 
of  a  particular  drug  or  biological  differs  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States,  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  establish,  for  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  separate 
schedules  of  allowable  expense  with  respect 
to  such  drug  or  biological  so  as  to  reflect 
the  lowest  cost  at  which  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical Is  generally  available  to  the  ultimate 
dispensers  thereof  In  each  such  region. 

"  'aDVISORT    group    to    rORMtTLABT    COMMITTEE 

"  'Sec.  1847.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  and  functions,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  group  to  the  Formulary 


Committee  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "advisory  group").  The  advisory 
group  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Prom  time  to 
time,  the  Secretary  shall   designate   one  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  group  to  serve 
as  chairman  thereof.  The  members  shall  be 
so  selected  that  each  represents  one  or  more 
of  the  following  national  organizations:   an 
organization  of  physicians,  an  organization  of 
manufacturers  of  drugs,  an  organization  of 
pharmacists,  an  organization  of  persons  con- 
cerned with  public  health,  an  organization  of 
hospital  pharmacists,  an  organization  of  col- 
leges of  medicine,  an  orgaiiization  of  colleges 
of  pharmacy,  and  an  organization  of  con- 
sumers. Each  member  shall  hold  otBce  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  ofBce  of  six  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  two  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  two  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  after  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment. A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
serve  continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 
"  '(b)  Members  of  the  tidvlsory  group,  while 
attending  meetings   or   conferences   thereof 
or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  ad- 
visory group,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
'  tary,  but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be   allowed  travel  expenses, 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

"'(c)  The  advisory  group  Is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  advisory  group  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  advisory  group  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions.' 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1069." 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  submitted  an  amendment,  Intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
House  bill  12080,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to  amend 
title  rv  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  to  au- 
thorize annual  grants  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  private  borrowing  by  educational  In- 
stitutions as  an  alternative  form  of  as- 
sistance to  the  direct  college  housing 
loans  presently  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  151 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday. 
August  16,  1967,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
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on  Senate  Resolution  151.  This  resclu- 
tloi  ,  which  I  introduced  on  July  31,  pro- 
vidiis  that  the  tenn  "national  commit- 
me  it"  is  understood  to  res\ilt  from  noth- 
ing less  than  formal  action  taken  by  the 
leg  slative  and  executive  branches  pur- 
siu  nt  to  established  constitutional  proce- 
duies. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  ajn.. 
In  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Bu  Iding.  The  witness  will  be  Prof.  Ruhl 
J.  ]  lartlett,  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
an<  I  Diplc«nacy,  Tufts  University.  Profes- 
sor Bartlett  has  written  extensively  in 
thj  field  of  foreign  policy,  his  most  recent 
coi  tributlon  being  "PoUcy  and  Power: 
Tw  0  Centuries  of  American  Foreign  Pol- 
Icy 


The  hearing  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
1  he  first  in  a  series  which  will  be  held 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
nitlonal  commitment."  The  next  hear- 
ts to  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  17. 
which  time  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nil  holas  deB.  Katzenbach  will  testify. 
]  n  addition,  the  committee  has  sched- 
ul(  d  a  hearing  on  August  23  to  receive 
tes  imony  from  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
of  «orth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  W.  Stull  Holt, 
a  1  (rofessor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 
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N<  inCE  OP  HEARINGS  OP  SUBCOM- 
:  lOTTEE  ON  BUSINESS  AND  COM- 
lOaiCE  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
CHE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

At.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
eb|dnnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Busl- 
and  Commerce  of  the  Committee  on 
tbfc  District  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  an- 
Dc  HTM^  the  following  hearings: 

>n  August  17,  for  the  consideration  of 
1532,  regarding  performance  bond 
rejpilrements  for  public  work  construc- 
S.  1534,  regarding  the  closing  of 
in  urban  renewal  areas;  S.  1629, 
Joint  contracting  for  govern- 
in  the  National  Capital  region; 
HJl.  2529,  regarding  priority  rights 
reestablishment  of  businesses  dis- 
placed in  Southwest  Washington;  on  Au- 
25,  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1739, 
prohibit  the  business  of  debt  adjust- 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  on 
29,  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
,  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  air 
pdllutlon  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  hearings  will  commence  at  10 
:lock  ajn.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
immlttee  hesuing  room,  6226  New  Sen- 
a^  Office  Building.  Any  person  who 
w:  shes  to  testify  or  submit  a  statement 
fofr  Inclusion  In  the  record  regarding  cuiy 
the  bins  should  commimicate  as  soon 
possible  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia C(xxunlttee,  room  6222,  New  Senate 
O  Oce  Building. 
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NPnCE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
mui  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tl  )nal  Amendments,  I  wish  to  annoimce 
additional  hearings  on  electoral  college 
It  form.  The  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
b  gin  at  10  on  August  21,  22,  and  23. 
T  ley  will  be  held  In  room  318,  Old  Sen- 
ate Of&ce  Building. 


MONTANA  SENATORS  SUPPORT  SiEN- 
ATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  25 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Montana  have  been  for  some 
time  extremely  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  being  made  by  the  rail- 
roads to  merge  and  consolidate  their 
services.  Withdrawal  and  consolidation 
of  rail  transportation  now  have  a  new 
ally  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
Department  has  announced  tentative 
plans  for  discontinuing  railway  post  office 
car  service  in  Montana  and  neighboring 
States. 

Despite  the  presentations  being  made 
by  postal  officials,  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation  is  very  much  opposed 
to  this  plan.  I  am  not,  and  I  know  my 
able  colleague.  Senator  Lee  Metcalp,  is 
not  convinced  the  removing  of  railway 
post  office  car  service  is  economical  or 
that  it  will  contribute  to  Improved  mall 
service.  The  removal  of  railway  post  office 
cars  and  the  reduced  revenue  which  will 
affect  the  railroads  merely  contribute  to 
their  presentations  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  is  now  con- 
sidering Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25.  providing  for  a  moratorium  on  cur- 
tailment of  railroad  services.  Senator 
Metcalf  and  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation. 

The  1960"s  have  witnessed  a  piecemeal 
withdrawal  of  transportation  services, 
especially  in  the  midwest  and  west.  This 
trend  should  be  reversed.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  improved  and  expanded  serv- 
ices through  surface  transportation.  The 
enactment  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25  will  give  us  time  to  develop  some 
new  and  constructive  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Metcalf  has 
presented  a  full  statement  of  our  views 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lauschb,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATTMEirr   OF   SENATOR   LeE    METCALF   BEFOHE 

THE  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Stjeface  Transportation  in  Sitpport  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25,  July 
31,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  recommended  another  discontinuance  ot 
raUroad  post  office  service  for  reasons  of 
economy.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  both  feel 
this  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  railroads  from  this  discon- 
tinuance will  certainly  lead  to  a  further  de- 
cline in  passenger  service,  already  limited, 
that  will  deprive  people  in  many  rural  areas 
of  a  major  source  of  public  transportation. 
Add  to  this  the  Inevitable  dislocation  of 
freight  service — of  wheat,  cattle,  lumber  and 
minerals  out  of  Montana  and  farm  mach- 
inery and  foodstuffs  into  Montana — to 
name  only  our  own  state  and  we  can  show 
you  reverse  economy. 

The  Post  Office  Department  quite  properly 
addresses  itseU  to  economy  and  efficiency  In 
its  operations,  but  Its  unilateral  actions  in 
exercising  such  economies  are  the  proper 
subject  for  this  Committee's  consideration 
and  give  rise  to  the  legislation  before  you 
today.  Legislators  are  bound  to  look  at  the 
ancUlarles — at  the  effects  beyond  the  doors  of 
the  Post  Office — for  to  save  a  little  here  and 
to  spend  more  across  the  street,  while  dis- 


locating the  economy  of  several  states,  is 
do-sl-do  boolckeeplng  and  is  neither  eco- 
nomical nor  efficient. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  both  support  as 
strongly  as  we  can  Senate  Conciurent  Re- 
solution. 25  to  make  it  possible  for  this  gov- 
ernment to  work  in  an  orderly,  comprehen- 
sive fashion  with  reference  to  all  factors 
and  not  simply  In  piecemeal  measures  of 
dubious  value  to  one  segment  at  the  expense 
of  another,  larger  area.  The  resolution  au- 
thorizes a  broad  study  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  of  rail  transportation.  In- 
cluding "a  determination  of  the  possibilities 
of  developing  economical  means  to  continue 
and  provide  additional  rail  service  to  small 
communities  not  located  in  areas  of  dense 
population." 

The  single  comprehensive  study  of  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States  done  by  the 
Congress  was  the  Doyle  Report  of  1961.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  seen  a  revolution  In  trans- 
portaUon.  THe  tangle  of  highways  spread 
across  the  country  becomes  Increasingly  con- 
gested and  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public.  Advanced  forms  of  ground  trans- 
portation, such  as  those  now  being  investi- 
gated at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  have  been  develoi)ed.  Yet,  In  the 
past  six  years,  the  Congress  has  made  no  gen- 
eral study  of  transportation,  and  speclflcally 
of  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  trans- 
portation, the  raUxoadfl.  Nor  are  there  plans 
to  do  so,  unless  we  enact  S.  Con.  Res.  35. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  reconcile  the 
public's  need  for  continued  rail  service  and 
more  efficient  delivery  of  malL  The  Resolu- 
tion which  I  am  cosponsoring  would  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  should 
be  no  change  In  existing  arrangements  for 
railroad  mail  transport  and  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  not  ap- 
prove any  further  abandonment  of  passenger 
service,  untU  the  Department  of  TYansporta- 
tion  has  had  time  to  study  the  railroads. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  trains,  especially 
in  relation  to  rural  areas.  Is  desperately 
needed.  This  Resolution  would  allow  such  a 
study  to  be  made  without  disrupting  more 
lives  by  a  hasty  discontinuance  of  necessary 
railroad  service. 

As  a  result  of  a  Post  Office  study  of  the 
transportation  service  between  Chicago,  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
that  Department  plans  to  discontinue  rail- 
road post  office  cars  on  twenty-four  trains. 
The  trains  involved  are: 

Milwaukee  Railroad  trains  58,  4,  5,  6  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  and  trains 
56  and  1  between  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  and 
St.  Paul. 

Burlington  Railroad  trains  24,  25,  47  and 
48  between  Chicago,  Savanna,  Illinois,  and 
Minneapolis. 

Northern  Pacific  trains  1  and  2  between 
Minneapolis  and  Spokane,  trains  25  and  26 
between  Dickenson,  North  Dakota,  and 
Spokane,  trains  3  and  4  between  St.  Paul  and 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota  and  trains  11  and 
12  between  International  Pall,  Minnesota  and 
St.  Paul. 

Great  Northern  trains  27  and  28/14  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Spwkane  and  trains  31 
and  32  between  WllUston,  North  Dakota  and 
Spokane. 

Spokane,  Pasco  and  Portland  Railroad 
trains  1  and  2  between  Spokane  and  Portland. 
Of  the  five  railroads  Involved  In  this  dis- 
continuance, four  of  them  are  now  petition- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
merger.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Qulncy  and  the  Spokane.  Port- 
land and  Seattle  railroads  are  petitioning  to 
merge  Into  one  single  company  (Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Finance  Docket 
21478).  The  Milwaukee  is  petitioning  to 
merge  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  (Finance  Docket  24182). 

As  In  the  case  of  other  mergers,  these 
would  eliminate  competition  and  the  effi- 
ciency which  result*  from  it,  they  would  lead 
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to  the  development  of  monopoly.  There 
would  be  far  reaching  damage  to  local  com- 
munities resulting  from  the  loss  of  essential 
rail  service. 

The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroads  applied  for  merger  In  the 
spring  of  1961  and  their  appeal  was  denied. 
It  would  be  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  deny 
their  petition  if  they  are  deprived  of  the 
revenue  from  the  RPO  cars.  And  it  the  two 
companies  merge,  Montana  would  be  left 
with  only  two  competing  transcontinental 
railroads. 

Of  the  money  the  Post  Office  Department 
spends  for  train  transportation,  more  than 
20  7o  is  spent  on  railway  post  office  cars. 
The  loss  in  revenue  to  the  trains  involved 
in  the  discontinuance  will  be  significant. 
The  Northern  Pacific  will  suffer  an  im- 
mediate revenue  loss  of  (1, 180,309  a  year 
and  the  Great  Northern  wlU  lose  $1,222,000 
per  nnniiTn,  according  to  spokesmen  for  the 
lines. 

Both  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  may  be  forced  to  discontinue  pas- 
senger service  becaxise  of  this  loss  of  revenue. 
The  Great  Northern  already  claims  an  out- 
of-pocket  loss  of  $3  million  per  year  on 
the  trains  Invc^ved  in  the  discontinuance. 
Because  almost  50%  of  the  revenue  on  pas- 
senger trains  comes  from  mail  services,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific,  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
post  office  cars  would  be  the  crucial  factor 
In  their  decision  to  seek  to  discontinue 
passenger  service.  "The  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived for  handling  and  transporting  the 
remaining  mails  in  storage  service  would 
definitely  not  Justify  continuation  of  the 
excellent  transcontinental  passenger  train 
service,"  a  Northern  Pacific  official  testified 
at  a  recent  hearing  in  Montana. 

There  Is  no  question  that  any  significant 
reduction  in  rail  revenue  results  in  decrease 
In  rail  service. 

A  recent  example  Is  an  Item  in  the  coltimn 
entitled  "Among  the  Railroads"  In  the  July 
25,  1967,  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. The  item  reads: 

"Trains  continue  to  be  dropped  here  and 
there  around  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
blame  Is  being  laid  by  carriers  at  the  door 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  postal  authorities  are  switching  mall 
carrying  from  trains  to  trucks  and  airlines. 
It  says  big  savings  and  better  service  result; 
but  for  the  railroads,  loss  of  mail  contracts 
can  mean  extinction  for  certain  trains. 

"A  recent  discontinuance  was  the  well- 
known  Prospector,  which  nightly  sped  be- 
tween Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  in  both 
directions  over  the  Rio  Grande.  As  it  was 
the  last  sleeper  service  between  these  pointa, 
it  loss  will  be  felt.  It  had  been  losing 
money,  but  the  end  of  the  mail  contract 
made  its  demise  certain.  In  the  same  diffi- 
culty were  the  overnight  trains  between 
NashvUle  and  Memphis  on  the  L  &  N.  They 
too  are  gone,  and  with  them  went  the  last 
rail  service  between  Tennessee's  largest  city 
and  its  capital. 

"Coming  off  Aug.  1,  according  to  the  Ill- 
inois Central,  will  be  its  Louisiana  &  Creole 
between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  The 
road  puts  Its  losses  on  these  trains  at 
$600,000  annually." 

Past  decisions  by  railroads  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  have  often  left  rural  towns 
without  rail  transportation.  A  single  discon- 
tinuance (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Finance  Docket  24404)  left  20  towns 
without  train  service.  Another  discontinu- 
ance now  being  considered  by  the  Interstate 
CommlSBlon  (Finance  Docket  33830)  would 
leave  18  town*  absolutely  wltl"out  rail  serv- 
ice. Passenger  service  has  been  discontinued 
on  more  than  120  trains  In  the  past  ten  years, 
at  least  in  large  part  as  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  mail  revenue. 

Not  only  is  there  an  Inconvenience  to  the 
towns  which  are  deprived  of  passenger  serv- 


ice but  wo  must  also  consider  the  effect  on 
the  postal  clerks  who  serve  In  these  cars  and 
the  railroad  workers  who  load  and  unload 
the  mall.  The  absolute  number  of  clerks  who 
wlU  be  dislocated  because  of  the  proposed 
discontinuance  Is  not  very  great.  But,  we 
must  look  at  the  larger  pattern,  not  simply 
at  a  single  detaU.  Out  of  33,000  raUroad  poet 
office  clerks  in  1952  there  are  only  9,000  left. 
These  men  live  In  small  towns  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  relocate  them  in  the  tiny  post 
offices  serving  their  towns.  They  must  sell 
their  homes  and  be  relocated  In  towns  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  The  loss  of  these  clerks 
and  the  subsequent  loss  of  railway  service 
has  significant  repercussions  on  the  economy 
of  small  towns.  In  no  Instance  has  a  member 
of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce  fav- 
ored the  discontinuance,  all  have  opposed 
the  proposal. 

'  The  Post  Office  Department  is  replacing 
railroad  post  office  cars  with  trucks  and  air- 
planes In  order  to  give  overnight  delivery  of 
first  class  mall.  Instead  of  the  sUghtly  less 
efficient  service  the  people  of  Montana  and 
neighboring  states  now  enjoy.  Many  doubt 
whether  delivery  would  be  faster  using  air 
and  highway  transportation  because  of  un- 
certain weather  conditions  In  the  winter. 
Former  Montana  Governor  Bonner  said,  "I 
don't  think  you  can  have  overnight  delivery 
In  Montana."  When  the  saving  In  mall  de- 
livery time  Is  relatively  small,  a  question  of 
policy  priority  Is  certainly  raised.  The  Post 
Office  has  properly  considered  Its  own  reduc- 
tion of  cost,  although  It  could  not  tell  me 
what  this  saving  would  be,  but  we  must  con- 
sider the  larger  social  cost.  The  Montana 
Railroad  and  Public  Service  Commission 
warned,  "We  can't  help  but  look  at  this  as 
one  broad  picture  which  will  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  states." 

Railroads  are  public  carriers,  trucks  are 
not.  Airplanes  do  not  serve  nearly  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  towns  served  by  trains.  The  shift  of 
mall  revenue  from  public  to  private  carriers 
win  have  grave  Implications  for  people  living 
in  small  tovims.  It  may  leave  them  without 
public  transportation. 

In  the  last  general  study  this  Committee 
did  of  transportation  is  the  United  States, 
the  Committee  determined  that  "federal 
transportation  procurement  for  mall  is  not 
obUged  to  consider  the  effect  on  public  serv- 
ice and  has  been  so  administered  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  public  carrier  service  operat- 
ing in  rural  areas." 

In  every  discontinuance  of  public  carrier 
service,  the  passengers  and  shippers  who  can- 
not provide  their  own  transportation  are  de- 
prived of  a  socially  and  economically  essen- 
tial service.  In  seeking  to  Improve  mail  de- 
livery, the  Doyle  Report  found  that  the  Poet 
Office  has  diverted  mail  from  the  trains  In 
Increasing  amounts  causing  nkssenger  service 
to  be  abandoned.  Accordingno  the  1966  Re- 
port by  The  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners:  "The  policies 
and  practices  of  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
onment.  Poet  Office  D^artment,  have  so 
adversely  affected  railroad  passenger  train 
revenue  as  to  now  become  the  principal,  if 
not  sole  cause,  of  loss  of  trains  which  would 
otherwise  have  continued  to  serve  the 
public." 

The  present  statutes  require  bids  f<»  mall 
transportation  service.  The  contracts  have  aU 
too  frequently  gone  to  private  carriers,  thus 
preventing  the  postal  revenue  from  support- 
ing any  type  of  public  transportation.  The 
Doyle  study  concluded  that  "federal  trans- 
portation purchasing  should  supjKart  com- 
mon carriers  to  the  maximum  reasonable  ex- 
tent." The  continuation  of  railway  post  office 
cars  is  certainly  reasonable. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  searched 
vigorously  for  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of 
transportation.  But  these  modes  have  been 
largely  private  contractors,  not  public  cax- 
rlers.  In  the  attempt  to  serve  the  people,  let 
us  not  forget  the  people  we  serve.  We  are 


certain  that  this  Committee  will  look  beyond 
the  single  point  of  cost  and  efficiency  of  mall 
service  to  the  entire  pattern  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Loss  of  maU  reve- 
nue leads  to  discontinuance  of  i>a8eenger 
service.  Passenger  service  on  trains  Is  already 
being  abandoned  at  an  alarming  rate  which 
is  continuing  to  Increase,  leaving  people 
without  a  vital  public  service.  Present  postal 
railroad  operations  and  railway  passenger 
service  should  be  continued  while  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Investigates  the 
railroad  industry  and  determines  how  the 
trains  can  best  serve  the  public  and  the  poet 
office. 


BIG  HOLE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  August  26,  a  groundbreaking 
ceremony  will  be  held  in  the  Big  Hole 
Valley  in  western  Montana,  signifying 
the  beginning  of  construction  on  new 
facilities  at  the  site  of  a  historic  Indian 
battle.  The  monument  Is  imder  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Is  west  of  the  community  of  Wisdom.  The 
monument  commemorates  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  battles  In  the  re- 
treat of  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  to  the  Canadian  border  in  1877. 
This  is  a  ceremony  I  would  like  very 
much  to  attend,  but  it  does  not  look  as 
though  it  will  be  possible.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  aspects  of  the  program  sched- 
uled is  that  one  of  the  participants  will 
be  the  last  known  survivor  of  the  Big 
Hole  Battle.  He  is  Joslah  Red  Wolf,  94 
years  old,  and  a  member  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe,  now  living  In  Idaho.  This  battle- 
field monument  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  people  of  western  Mon- 
tana, and,  because  of  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended by  the  National  Park  Service,  we 
will  soon  have  another  fine  addition  to 
the  many  recreation  and  tourist  facili- 
ties in  the  Big  Sky  Country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
feature  story  which  appeared  In  the 
August  6,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Montana 
Standard,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  editions 
of  most  of  Montana's  dallies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Hole  Battle  Survivor  Will  Attend 
90rH   Year    Ceremonies 
(By  Jane  Totman  Lord) 

Wisdom. — The  last  known  survivor  of  the 
Big  Hole  Battle  will  return  to  commemorate 
the  battle's  90th  anniversary  and  to  watch 
the  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  an  en- 
larged museum,  visitor  center  and  park 
faciUties. 

Joelah  Red  Wolf,  94,  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe 
near  Sjjauldlng,  Idaho,  vrtll  Join  John  Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  when  McLaughlin  turns  the  first 
shovel  of  earth  for  the  construction  of  the 
$300,000  park  facilities  at  the  battle  site  west 
of  Wlsdotn. 

Th«  groundbreaking  Is  scheduled  Aug.  26, 
more  than  two  weekt  after  the  90th  anni- 
versary of  the  Aug.  9  battle,  according  to 
Walter  L.  Bailey,  battlefield  management 
assistant. 

Officials  from  Butte,  DlUon,  Hamilton, 
Anaconda  and  the  towns  In  the  Big  Hole 
Valley  have  been  invited  to  be  present  along 
with  Montana  Congressional  delegates,  Bens. 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf  and  Rep. 
Arnold  Olson. 

Also  expected  Is  Richard  Halfmoon,  leader 
of  the  Nez  Perce  at  the  Lapwal  Reservation 
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n«  r  Spaulding,  and  a  delegation  from  hia 
trVm. 
1 1xe  derelopment  Is  sttxiated  near  Highway 
and  will  conolBt  of  a  building  to  house 
expanded  muBeunx,  park  service  offlcea 
Tlaltor  center.  A  second  building  will 
four  apartments  for  the  permanent 
staff,  Bailey  said, 
only  permanent  park  staff  member  at 
is  Elroy  W.  Bolin,  ranger  for  the 
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i  ifter    completion    of    the    facilities    next 

;,  the  battlefield  will  have  a  superln- 

t,  a  permanent  historian  and  malnte- 

offlcer  and  eventually  a  naturalist  and 

usual  summer  crew. 

The  area  is  not  a  natural  park;  it  Is 
■ti  ctly  historical,"  Bailey  said.  "This  is  the 
ret  son  that  we  won't  have  a  naturalist  right 
»w  ly." 

'  lie  buildings  on  the  present  battlefield 
At9  will  be  removed  and  a  portion  of  the 
road  from  the  highway  wUl  be  changed. 
'  The  new  portion  of  the  access  road  will 
be  finished  by  mid-August,"  Bailey  said,  "and 
thi  I  old  entrance  to  the  battlefield  will  be 
oh  mged  at  that  time." 

INOXAMS  ALONC   RIVES 

'*  inien  the  battle  began  on  the  morning 

Aug.  9,   1877,  the  Indians  were  camped 

the  river  where  the  original  attack  took 
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:  (alley  said  the  park  service  does  not  own 
th<  I  land  where  the  Indian  village  stood  al- 
thi  lUgh  It  hopes  to  acquire  it.  This  would 
pr  ivide  a  self -guiding  rail  from  the  new 
throughout  the  area  where  the  In- 
were  camped  sind  on  to  the  present 
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The  Indian  vUIage  is  important  because 
main  part  of  the  battle  took  place  there 
most  of  the  casualties  were  suffered 
.  Then,  the  troops  retreated  to  the  hill 
were  put  under  siege.  The  area  which 
under  siege  is  the  only  part  which  can 
toured    by   visitors    at    present,"    Bailey 


be 
ncbed. 


rhe  Battle  of  the  Big  Hole  was  part  of 
retreat  of  five  tribes  of  Nez  Perce  In- 
from    Idaho    toward    the    Canadian 
during  the  summer  of  1877. 
rbe  Indians  were  to  be  confined  to  a  reser- 
in  Idaho  and  fied  under  the  leadership 
Chief  Jooeph.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Big  Hole  Valley  in  early  August  of  1877 
had   fought   several   battles  with   the 
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:;ol.  John  Gibbon,  commander  of  troops  in 
Ml  intana  Territory,  and  his  men  followed  the 
In  Hans  into  the  Big  Hole  and  succeeded  in 

lurprlse  attack  on  the  Nez  Perce  camped 
In  the  89  tepees  pitched  along  the  river. 
Ml  ^ny  women  and  children  were  killed. 

Slbbon'B    troops    were    forced    to    retreat 

ac  •068  the  river  to  the  point  where  the  bat- 

tl4fleld  monument  now  stands.  The  soldiers 

kept  under  selge  until  the  evening  of 

A^-  10  when  food  and  supplies  arrived. 

lUter  the  battle  Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez 
ce  moved  south  into  Yellowstone  Park 
aild  then  to  the  Canadian  border.  As  the  In- 
di  ms  prepared  to  cross  into  Canada  near 
B<  arpaw  Mo\intaln,  Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and 
hi  I  forces  attacked. 

Six  days  later  Chief  Joseph  s\irrendered 
sa  ring,  "My  people  needed  rest — we  wanted 
p«  ace.' 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  Chief  Joseph 
lo  It  89  of  his  people;  it  was  reported  50  of  the 
d)  ad  were  women  and  children.  The  Army 
buried  29  soldiers  and  listed  40  wounded. 

TEFZE8    TO     BX    AT     STTX 

At  the  site  of  the  groundbreaking  Bailey 
Bsld  thore  will  be  several  authentic  Nez 
Pi  rce  Indian  tepees  made  by  an  80-year -old 
Ii  dlan  from  the  Lapwai  Reservation  where 
C  lief  Joseph  and  bis  people  eventually 
84ttled. 

The  tepees  would  be  moved  to  the  original 
Bi^e  of  the  Indian  village  if  the  land  is  ac- 


quired. Bailey  said  the  park  service  would 
mark  the  positions  of  some  of  the  leaders' 
tepees  and  the  firing  lines  of  the  government 
troops. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  the  bat- 
tle area  and  the  Indian  village  is  due  to  the 
work  of  a  Yakima,  Wash.,  lawyer,  L.  V.  Mc- 
Whorter,  a  friend  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe.  In 
1928  he  went  with  Yellow  Wolf  and  several 
other  participants  in  the  campaign  of  1877 
and  they  retraced  the  battle  trail  from 
Idaho  to  Northern  Montana. 

At  each  spot  where  any  of  the  Indians 
could  recall  a  skirmish  or  anything  of  Im- 
portance, a  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground 
and  McWhorter  kept  notes  and  maps  of  the 
trails.  Prom  his  notes  and  from  the  battle  ac- 
counts by  Indians,  enlisted  soldiers  and  civil- 
ian volunteers,  the  park  service  has  been 
able  to  mark  the  spots  where  many  of  the 
men  died. 

Some  of  the  original  trees  and  stumps 
which  grew  on  the  battlefield  in  1877  still  re- 
main although  many  have  been  braced  with 
steel  poets. 

During  the  19208  the  stiunps  were  struck 
by  the  pine  beetle  blight  which  infested  the 
Big  Hole  and  in  the  early  1930s  the  Forest 
Service  topped  the  trees  and  braced  them  to 
prevent  their  destruction. 

The  trees  have  been  treated  with  preserva- 
tives to  ward  off  Insects. 

The  battlefield  was  declared  a  national 
military  monument  in  1883.  the  same  time 
that  the  Custer  Battlefield  became  a  na- 
tional monument. 

As  a  military  monument  the  Department 
of  the  Army  took  care  of  the  battlegrounds 
until  It  was  transferred  to  the  Forest  Service 
in  1907.  The  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield 
was  transferred  to  the  National  Park  service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  in  1950. 

Most  of  the  development  has  been  done 
since  1950,  although  the  museum  and  house 
at  the  site  date  back  to  1917. 

Until  the  new  facilities  are  finished  the 
battlefield  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 


U.S.  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  a  group  of  18  Republican  Sena- 
tors signed  and  delivered  to  the  White 
House  a  letter  protesting  our  unilateral 
intervention  in  the  Congo,  objecting  to 
the  President's  action  in  committing  mil- 
itary force  in  that  area  without  having 
first  consulted  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  urging  that  he 
reconsider  his  action. 

Seventeen  days  have  now  gone  by,  and 
no  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  exception  of  a  brief  note 
from  a  White  House  staCE  member,  Mr. 
Mike  Manatos,  saying  that  the  letter  had 
been  received  and  would  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  and  the  text  of  the  one  ac- 
knowledgment dated  July  31  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  We  have  viewed  with 
serious  concern  the  recent  events  that  have 
transpired  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  and  are  utterly  dismayed  by 
the  imllateral  action  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department  in  deploying  American 
military  aircraft,  materiel  and  personnel  into 
the  area. 


This  action  was  taken  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  and  the  public  was  told  that  the 
purpose  was  to  insure  safety  of  Americans 
in  the  area.  After  the  deployment,  we  were 
told  that  the  action  was  motivated  not  for 
such  purpose,  but  by  the  need  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo  for  logistical  support. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these  air- 
craft and  our  personnel  have  engaged  in 
more  than  35  missions  during  which  we 
have  transported  Congolese  troops,  vehicles, 
food  and  communications  equipment  around 
the  Congo,  and  have  transported  aviation 
fuel  for  Congolese  jet  fighter  aircraft  manned 
by  Ethiopian-trained   pilots. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  we 
have  no  political  commitments  necessitating 
such  action;  that  the  United  States  should 
not  interject  its  military  aircraft  and  per- 
sonnel into  a  local,  internal  dispute;  that 
the  safety  of  American  civilian  personnel 
could  have  been  insured  through  use  of 
civilian  aircraft;  and  that  we  cannot  police 
the  world. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned: 

( 1 )  express  our  strong  disapproval  of  your 
action  in  sending  American  military  per- 
sonnel, materiel  and  aircraft  into  the  Congo; 

(2)  object  most  strenuoiisly  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department's  taking  any  such  action 
without  first  consulting  with  and  obtaining 
approval  from  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress;  and 

(3)  urge  you  most  strongly  to  reconsider 
your  decision  and  to  order  our  military  air- 
craft, materiel  and  personnel  back  to  their 
appropriate  bases. 

Respectfully, 
Republican  Senators:  Dominick  (Colo- 
rado), Cttrtis  (Nebraska),  Hansen  (Wyo- 
ming) ,  Baker  (Tennessee) ,  Bennbtt  (Utah) , 
Carlson  (Kansas) ,  Cotton  (New  Hamp- 
shire), DiRKSEN  (Illinois),  Fannin  (Ari- 
zona), HicKENLOOPER  (lowa),  Hrttska  (Ne- 
braska), Jordan  (Idaho),  Mundt  (South 
Dakota),  MusPHT  (California),  Pearson 
(Kansas),  Thitrmond  (South  Carolina), 
Tower  (Texas),  WnxiAMS  (Delaware). 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  27  to  the  President  commenting  on 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Congo. 

Your  letter  will  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Manatos, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  It  now 
develops  that  there  were  more  than  three 
military  aircraft  involved  in  this  action. 
There  were  the  original  three  planes,  and 
two  supply  or  support  aircraft  as  well. 
These  are  based  on  the  Ascension,  and 
have  been  used  to  bring  equipment  and 
supplies  into  the  Congo.  One  of  the  origi- 
nal three  aircraft  was  removed  about  2 
weeks  ago.  The  second  one  was  removed 
about  10  days  ago  but  the  third  is  still 
there.  An  article  in  the  morning  Wash- 
ington Post  indicates  that  the  President 
not  only  has  no  intention  of  withdrawing 
them,  but  that  he  has  every  intention  of 
reinforcing-  them  If,  In  his  opinion,  it 
seems  advisable. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  President  has  not 
consulted  on  the  advisability  of  this  ac- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
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Congress.  He  certainly  did  not  do  so  be- 
fore he  interjected  the  military  aircraft 
into  the  Congo.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  recent  action  which  would 
indicate  that  he  has  changed  his  mind, 
or  that  he  intends  to  ask  for  any  kind 
of  approval  from  Congress  of  this  action. 
Mr.  President,  a  similar  situation  arose 
in  1960.  On  September  8,  1960,  at  a  news 
conference  held  by  President  Eisenhower, 
the  question  came  up  on  Soviet  military 
intervention  in  the  Congo,  and  this  is 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  about  it : 
Excerpts  or  Statement  of  President  Eisen- 
hower AT  News  Conference  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1960 

The  United  States  deplores  the  unilateral 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  supplying  air- 
craft and  other  equipment  for  military  pur- 
poses to  the  Congo,  thereby  aggravating  an 
already  serious  situation  which  finds  Afri- 
csins  killing  other  Africans.  If  these  planes 
are  flown  by  Soviet  military  personnel  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  so  far 
applied  regarding  use  In  the  Congo  of  mili- 
tary contingents  from  the  larger  powers. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  these  riiles  have  pre- 
viously been  upheld  by  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self. Therefore,  it  would  be  doubly  serious 
if  such  participation  by  military  units  were 
part  of  an  operation  in  the  civil  war  which 
has  recently  taken  on  very  ugly  overtones. 

"The  main  responsibility  In  the  case  of 
the  Congo  has  been  thrown  on  the  United 
Nations  as  the  only  organization  able  to  act 
without  adding  to  the  risks  of  spreading  the 
conflict.  The  United  Nations  maintains  very 
strict  principles  regarding  foreign  military 
intervention  in  the  Congo  or  In  any  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  charter  Itself,  the  United  Nations  is  do- 
ing what  it  can  to  uphold  these  principles 
and  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

"The  Constitutional  structure  of  the 
Congo  Republic  is  a  question  which  should 
be  worked  out  peacefully  by  the  Congolese 
themselves. 

"This  objective  is  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
action  which  seems  to  be  motivated  entirely 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  political  designs  in 
Africa.  I  must  repeat  that  the  United  States 
takes  a  most  serious  view  of  this  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  interest  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Africa,  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties concerned,  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
desist  from  its  unilateral  activities  and  to 
demand  its  support — to  lend  its  support  in- 
stead to  the  practice  of  collective  effort 
through  the  United  Nations." 

A. —  [Continuing]  And  I  might  add  that 
the  United  Nations  intends — the  United 
States  intends  to  give  its  support  to  the 
United  Nations  to  whatever  degee  they  find 
it  necessary  within  the  limits  of  the  charter 
to  keep  peace  in  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  state- 
ment was  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1960.  If  one  were  to  transpose  the 
names  of  the  countries,  we  are  doing 
exactly,  word  for  word,  what  President 
Eisenhower  objected  to  at  the  time  the 
Soviets  were  doing  the  same  thing  in 
1960.  We  are  intervening  unilateral^ir  in 
a  civil  war  in  that  country,  transporting 
supplies,  troops,  equipment,  and  jet  fuel 
into  the  interior  of  the  Congo  on  behalf 
of  the  Mobutu  government  at  a  time 
when  that  government  Is  molesting  our 
people  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  touch  today 
with  personnel  in  the  State  Department. 
I  asked  whether  the  so-called  merce- 
naries we  are  fighting  had  done  anything 
to  any  American  citizen,  the  State  De- 
partment replied  that  they  had  not;  the 


only  trouble  has  been  with  government 
people.  Yet  we  are  Injecting  ourselves 
into  the  matter,  not  having  gone  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  still  supporting  the 
Government  which  is  following  the 
coiu'se  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  one  article  being  a 
United  Press  International  news  release, 
and  the  other  a  Reuters  news  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
L.  B.  J.  To  Am  Congolese  in  Latest  Crisis 

The  Johnson  Administration  is  determined 
to  help  the  Congolese  government  through 
its  latest  crisis,  despite  the  stoning  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Kinshasa,  the  Congo  capital, 
and  mob  violence  against  two  Americans. 

President  Johnson  made  this  clear  yester- 
day to  President  Gregoire  Kayiband  of 
Rwanda,  a  Congolese  neighbor,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  two  Chiefs  of  State,  U.S.  officials  said. 

The  United  States  is  providing  logistical 
help  for  Congolese  President  Joseph  Mobutu's 
forces,  which  are  seeking  to  quell  a  mer- 
cenary-led rebellion  against  the  current  re- 
gime. Mobutu  intervened  yesterday  to  help 
disperse  the  mobs  in  Kinshasa. 

Kajribanda  said  he  was  prepared  to  neu- 
tralize the  Rwandan  airport  near  Bukavu  so 
that  U.S.  planes  could  use  It  to  help  the 
Congolese  forces. 

But  U.S.  officials  said  that  as  long  as  the 
mercenaries  bold  Bukavu,  the  remaining  U.S. 
C-130  transport  plane  in  the  Congo  will  not 
use  the  Rwandan  field  because  planes  cir- 
cling to  land  could  be  hit  by  the  mercenary 
forces. 

[Prom  Reuters] 
Congo  Mobs  Sack  Ojtice  of  Belgium 
Brazzaville,  Coimo  Refublic,  August  14. — 
Demonstrators  sacked  the  Belgian  Embassy  in 
Kinshasa  today,  according  to  reports  tele- 
phoned here  from  the  capital  of  the  former 
Belgian  Congo. 

The  demonstrators  stoned  white  foreigners 
in  the  streets,  leaving  many  injured,  said  the 
reports  reaching  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the 
neighboring    former    French    Congo. 

Almo<=t  200,000  people,  protesting  white 
mercenary  activity  In  the  East  Congo,  re- 
portedly surged  through  Kinshasa's  streets, 
burning  and  ransacking  foreign-owned 
buildings  and  cars. 

They  tore  down  a  large  statue  of  the  late 
King  Albert  I  of  Belgium  In  a  main  street 
and  covered  it  with  a  black  fiag. 

[Some  rocks  were  thrown  through  win- 
dows at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  United  Press  In- 
ternational reported,  quoting  an  official  In 
Washington.  A  UPI  story  from  Brussels  said 
the  British  Embassy  also  was  attacked.  It 
said  at  least  two  Americans,  Air  Force  M/ 
Sgt.  Homer  L.  Paulhus  and  his  wife,  were 
beaten  by  the  Congolese.] 

The  demonstrators  dispersed  only  when 
President  Joseph  Mobutu  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  appealed  for  order,  the  reports 
said. 

[In  Brussels,  Acting  Foreign  Minister  Re- 
naat  Van  Elslande  handed  the  Congolese 
charge  d'affaires  a  note  "energetically  pro- 
testing" at  the  attack  on  the  Embassy.  The 
Belgian  Foreign  Ministry  said  the  Kinshasa 
police  did  nothing  to  stop  the  attack  on  the 
Embassy,  from  which  all  the  personnel  had 
previously  been  evacuated.] 

Mobutu  promised  he  would  take  steps  to 
prevent  similar  incidents  in  the  future. 

Kinshasa  Radio  said  Congolese  troops  were 
advancing  toward  Bukavu,  the  East  Congo 
provincial  capital  occupied  last  week  by  white 
mercenaries      under      Belgian     Maj.      Jean 


Schramme.  The  mercenaries,  along  with  for- 
mer gendarmes  of  Katanga  province,  went 
to  Bukava  after  an  uprising  in  Kisangani 
and  two  other  cities  last  month. 

Belgium  has  repeatedly  denied  any  sup- 
port for  the  action  of  Schramme's  mer- 
cenaries. 

[The  Manchester  Guardian  said  the  situa- 
tion is  complicated  by  the  open  sympathy 
shown  the  mercenaries  in  some  Belgian  news- 
papers, which  represent  Schramme  and  his 
150  white  "volunteers"  as  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  law  and  order  left  in  the  coun- 
try.] ^^^^^^^^ 

WHY  NOT  ABOLISH  THE  SUBVER- 
SIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Introduced  a  biU  (S.  2146)  to  abolish 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  to  transfer  its  remaining  activities, 
if  any,  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
connection  with  my  bill,  I  review  the 
nearly  17-year  history  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board — a  history 
marked  by  the  decline  of  a  Board  which  _ 
i'j  now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  de- 
funct. 

For  the  first  11  years  of  its  existence, 
the  SACB  worked  diligently  to  prove 
which  people  In  this  country  were  bona- 
fide  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which  organizations  were  Communist 
fronts,  and  which  organizations  were 
Communist  Infiltrated.  The  Board's  ef- 
forts were  designed  to  make  such  people 
and  organizations  register  with  the  U.S. 
Government  as  Communists,  as  required 
by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  1950. 

Because  everyone  in  this  country  is 
assured  the  right  of  due  process  of  law  by 
the  Constitution,  the  people  and  orga- 
nizations in  question  were  allowed  to 
appeal  the  Board's  orders  to  register. 
After  years  in  the  courts,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1961  that,  under  the  1950 
statute,  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
members  were  required  to  register.  The 
Court  ordered  them  to  register,  saying 
the  petitioners'  claim  of  self-incrimina- 
tion was  premature,  but  leaving  the  door 
open  for  cases  which  could  test  the  fifth 
amendment  claim. 

No  list  of  party  members  was  filed,  and 
in  1965  the  first  test  case  Albertson 
against  SACB,  wai,  decided  by  the  High 
Court.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  SACB 
order  to  register  violated  the  petitioners' 
fifth  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  In  other  words,  the 
Board's  powers  vis-a-vis  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  paity  were  defunct. 

Later  in  1965,  cases  involving  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  and  the  Veterans  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade  were  remanded 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  new  hearings. 
The  cases  against  these  two  supposed 
Communist  front  organizations  had  be- 
gun in  the  early  1950's.  Normal  adjudi- 
cation procedures  had  taken  so  long  that 
the  Court  felt  the  evidence  In  the  two 
cases  was  stale  In  1965.  The  SACB  set 
dates  for  new  hearings,  but  the  Attorney 
General  felt  the  current  evidence  was 
Inadequate  and  obsolete,  and  he  ordered 
that  the  cases  be  dropped.  That  precedent 
by  the  Attorney  General  meant  that  the 
Board's  cases  against  fronts  were  virtu- 
ally unmanageable.  In  other  words,  the 
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Bo4rd's  powers  to  control  fronts  were 
def  met. 

Last  year,  In  June  of  1966,  the  At- 
toriey  General  dropped  the  major  case 
bef  >re  the  Board  concerning  an  alleged 
Coi  immiist-lnfiltrated  organization.  His 
act  on  again  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
rec  >rda  and  evidence  were  obsolete.  In 
oth  5r  words,  the  Board's  powers  to  order 
infiltrated  groups  to  register  were 
def  met. 

B[r.  President,  what  is  there  left  for 
the  SACB  to  do?  The  courts  have  left  the 
Boi  .rd  with  virtually  nothing  to  do. 

"]  lie  last  formal  hearing  by  the  SACB 
wa  late  in  1965 — that  is,  almost  2  years 
ag( .  That  means  the  taxpayers  have  paid 
ea(  b  of  the  five  Board  members  nearly 
,000  since  their  last  hearing.  The 
has  been  appropriated  nearly  a 
million  dollars  In  the  last  2  years.  That 
that  if  the  Board  were  to  hold  a 
IS  today,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
nearly  a  million  dollars  for  the 
of  one  hearing.  But  the  fact 
iie  matter  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
is  not  going  to  have  a  hearing  to- 
tomorrow,  or  any  day  in  the  fore- 
future,  because  there  is  no  truly 
acllve  case  before  the  Board,  and  the 
ouvook  is  that  there  will  be  nothing  for 
I  do  in  the  future. 
( Congress  is  being  asked  to  appropriate 
).000  for  the  Board  in  the  coming 
The  Board  members,  who  are  vir- 
tuilly  unemployed,  each  would  receive 
$26,000  next  year, 
the  1950's,  when  the  Board  had 
substantial  work  to  do,  members  Included 
men  as  a  former  Governor  of  Ohio, 
,  ^rmer  Governor  of  Arkansas,  a  former 
Senator  from  Wsishington,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut, 
fomer  Judges  and  other  men  who  had 
be  in    distinguished    servants    of    the 
pe  >ple. 

^ow  it  is  as  we  have  a  full-time,  five- 
court,  without  a  single  case  before 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
If  it  were  a  court.  Congress  would 
ndt  hesitate  for  1  minute  to  abolish  the 
fii  e  Judgeship  positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  acts 
fa  ^orffbly  on  the  bill. 
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Foundation  on  such  Principles,  and  organiz- 
ing Its  Powers  In  such  Form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  Ukely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness. 

Those  are  big  words,  Mr.  President, 
and  they  are  words  we  are  proud  of. 
But  how  are  they  different  from  saying, 
in  the  words  of  the  human  rights  dec- 
laration, that: 

It  Is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
that  human  rights  should  be  protected  by 
the  rule  of  law? 

Is  it  not  in  our  tradition  to  recognize 
that: 

The  inherent  dignity  and  .  .  .  the  equal  and 
Inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the 
human  family  Is  the  foundation  of  freedom. 
Justice  and  peace  in  the  world? 

Indeed  it  is.  What  is  not  in  our  tradi- 
tion is  for  the  Senate  to  fail  to  ratify 
the  human  rights  covenants. 

How  can  we  make  even  a  pretension  to 
the  title  of  world  leader  in  human  rights 
when  we  balk  at  declaring  that  "all 
human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  spirit,"  that  "they  are 
endowed  with  reason  and  conscience  and 
should  act  toward  one  another  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood"? 

We  abolished  slavery  in  this  country 
over  100  years  ago;  why  should  we  not 
call  for  its  abolition  where  it  still  exists? 

Who  can  find  something  questionable 
in  a  document  that  would  guarantee  citi- 
zens a  fair  trial? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask,  for  the  120th  time 
this  year  that  the  Senate  ratify  the  dec- 
laration of  individual  independence,  the 
hiunan  rights  covenants. 


HJMAN  RIGHTS  COVENANTS— CXX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  briefly  review  the  wording  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Himian  Rights.  This  declaration  is  so 
si  nilar  to  our  own  list  of  treasured  f  ree- 
di»ms  that  I  cannot  help  but  be  dumb- 
fcunded  at  this  body's  refusal  to  ratify 
tl  e  hiunan  rights  covenants. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
D  jclaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  he 
p;nned  a  radical  document.  And  it  is 
si  111  a  radical  document. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
tl  lat  all  Men  are  created  eqi)al.  that  they  are 
ei  idowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
a  ienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life. 
L  berty.  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — That 
t(i  secure  these  Rights,  Governments  are 
Instituted  among  Men.  deriving  their  just 
Pnoera  from  the  Consent  of  the  Governed, 
tl  Mt  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
amies  destructive  to  these  Ends,  it  U  the 
E  Ight  of  the  People  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and 
til    institute    new    Government,    laying    its 


THE  IMPROVING  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  its  August  9  edi- 
tion contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Malabre,  Jr.  The  article  begins  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  economic  condition  of  the  American 
Negro  suggests  one  of  the  grimmer  ironies 
in  this  summer's  unfolding  racial  agony.  Im- 
portant measures  of  well-being  indicate  re- 
cent marked  Improvement  In  the  Negro's 
condition.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Malabre  went  on  to  cite  statistics 
which  he  argued  showed  accelerated  im- 
provement not  only  in  an  absolute  sense 
but  also  relative  to  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  whites. 

A  generalization  about  so  complex  a 
phenomenon  is  extremely  difficult  at  best. 
The  data  we  have  are  far  better  than  in 
previous  history,  but  they  are  still  not 
comprehensive  enough  or  accurate 
enough  to  know  as  much  as  we  need  to 
know  about  the  economic  conditions  of 
particular  groups  in  society.  Although 
my  information  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  either  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr. 
Malabre's  thesis,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  balance  the  picture  which  he 
has  presented.  Some  of  the  important 
indicators  which  I  have  studied  do  not 
show  much  if  any  relative  improvement, 
even  though  there  has  been  absolute  im- 
provement. 

Unemployment  statistics  are  one  im- 
portant group  of  economic  indicators. 


Prom  these  indicators  the  conclusion  of 
relative  improvement  is  by  no  means 
obvious.  The  data,  as  well  as  authorita- 
tive analysists,  indicate  that  there  has 
been  substantially  no  change  in  relative 
status.  I  have  only  to  cite  the  employ- 
ment release  by  the  Labor  Department 
on  August  8,  which  states: 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhlte 
workers,  which  had  risen  from  7.0  to  7.7  per- 
cent between  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  this  year,  dropped  back  to  7.2  percent  In 
July.  Despite  this  drop,  the  nonwhlte  unem- 
ployment rate  remained  about  twice  as  high 
as  the  rate  for  whites,  as  it  has  for  the  last 
13  years. 

Attached  for  the  Record  is  the  ratio  of 
nonwhlte  to  white  imemployment  rates 
from  1948  to  the  present.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  ratio  Increased  in  1954  suid 
has  not  shown  a  substantial  decline  since. 

The  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white  male 
unemployment  has  shown  some  slight 
Improvement  in  recent  years  compared 
to  earlier  recession  years.  But  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  cyclical  phenomenon. 
Namely,  during  strongly  expansionary 
periods  imskiUed  jobs,  relative  to  skilled, 
increase  more  rapidly  than  during  re- 
cession or  during  periods  when  the  econ- 
omy expands  at  its  potential  rate. 

The  recent  release  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment presents  interesting  data  on 
the  employment  status  of  youth,  aged 
16  to  21.  The  June-July  average  unem- 
plojnnent  rate  for  nonwhltes  was  24.8 
percent  compared  to  11.8  percent  for 
whites.  This  is  a  ratio  of  2.0,  compared  to 
1.7  in  1966,  2.0  in  1965,  and  2.1  in  the 
2  previous  years.  Again,  little  or  no  rela- 
tive improvement  is  Indicated. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  generalize 
about  the  relative  income  positiMi  of 
Negroes  since  there  are  different  ways  of 
measurement.  If  we  compare  median  in- 
comes of  families  by  color  of  head,  we 
find  that  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white 
income  is  0.55  in  1965,  up  from  the  reces- 
sion low  of  0.51  in  1958  but  unchanged 
from  0.55  in  1955  and  below  the  0.57  level 
of  1952.  It  may  be  that  the  data  for 
1966  which  are  soon  to  be  released  will 
show  relative  gains  for  nonwhltes,  as 
occurred  during  the  Korean  war  period. 
The  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white  median 
Income  of  full-time  workers  seems  to 
have  increased  from  1955  to  1965  for 
both  males  and  females,  although  the 
numbers  appear  somewhat  erratic. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  has  decreased 
between  1959  and  1965  for  both  whites 
and  nonwhltes.  But  the  rate  of  decline 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  great  in 
the  case  of  whites.  Among  persons  aged 
65  and  over,  the  incidence  fell  13  percent 
for  nonwhltes  and  22  percent  for  whites. 
Among  farm  persons  under  65,  the  inci- 
dence for  nonwhltes  fell  8  percent,  for 
whites  44  percent.  Among  nonfarm  per- 
sons under  65,  the  nonwhlte  incidence 
fell  15  percent  and  the  white  25  percent. 
The  incidence  of  poverty  within  metro- 
politan areas  is  an  important  area  about 
which  we  need  to  know  much  more.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  imder  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Richard  Bollinc,  is  imdertaking  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  urban  problems.  I 
shall  eagerly  await  the  thorough  analysis 
by  the  subcommittee. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  information 
available  to  me  indicates  that  economic 
conditions  in  large  slum  areas  within  10 
major  cities  surveyed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  have  not  Improved  relatively  or 
even  absolutely  in  recent  years.  I  quote 
the  1967  Manpower  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor : 

To  summarize  briefly,  in  many  city  slums 
unemplojrment  rates  are  three  times  the 
overall  national  rate;  about  a  third  of  the 
residents  who  are  or  should  be  workers  are 
in  a  condition  of  subemployment — unem- 
ployed, working  only  part  time,  with  earnings 
below  the  poverty  line,  or  not  even  looking 
for  a  Job;  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
significantly  worse  than  6  years  ago;  and 
population  trends  make  certain  a  further 
intensification  of  these  problems  unless  dras- 
tic action  is  taken  now  to  change  the  resi- 
dents' lives.  Furthermore,  underemployment 
and  poverty  are  more  widespread  and  no  less 
severe  In  many  rural  areas  than  in  city  slums. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment indicated  that  prices  tend  to  be 
higher  in  poor  urban  neighborhoods. 
Rent  is  higher,  and  food  prices  are 
higher  in  the  small  stores  that  frequent 
low  income  areas.  The  result  is  that  the 
real  income  of  slum  dwellers  is  even  lower 
than  the  money  income  figures  imply. 

Occupational  statistics  show  some 
penetration  by  the  Negro  Into  more 
skilled  lines  of  work.  Measured  against 
an  extremely  small  base,  these  gains  may 
appear  Impressive;  but  unless  progress  is 
further  accelerated,  the  penetration  wiU 
take  a  very  long  time  indeed.  This  is  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  a  recent  article  on 
"changing  patterns  in  employment  of 
nonwhlte  workers"  appearing  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  May  1966.  At- 
tached is  a  selected  part  of  a  table  from 
that  article  showing  nonwhlte  workers 
as  a  percent  of  total  by  occupation  In 
1965  and  in  1975,  assuming  that  the  pro- 
portion of  employment  in  each  occupa- 
tion will  increase  or  decrease  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  1958-65. 

Studies  show  that  nonwhlte  workers 
earn  much  less  for  comparable,  broad 
occupational  groups.  Moreover,  workers 
who  enter  an  occupation  tend  to  earn 
less  than  their  more  experienced  count- 
erparts. It  follows  that  even  if  the  rate  of 
entry  into  skilled  occupations  suicelerates 
further  the  differential  in  incomes  will 
persist  for  a  generation  or  more. 

A  comparison  of  life  expectancy  for 
whites  and  nonwhltes  indicates  an  equa- 
lizing trend,  but  they  are  still  unequal. 
According  to  data  for  1963,  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  whites  is  71  years;  the  aver- 
age for  nonwhltes  Is  64  years. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Malabre  correctly 
states  that  the  gap  between  white  and 
nonwhlte  educational  levels  is  narrow- 
ing, at  least  in  terms  of  years  of  school- 
ing— relative  quality  may  or  may  not 
have  changed.  A  recent  article  appearing 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  June  1967, 
shows  that  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted by  the  labor  force  aged  18  and 
older  was  12.3  for  whites  and  10.5  for 
nonwhltes,  which  may  be  compared  to 
12.1  and  8.4  years  in  1957. 

If  we  look  at  the  educational  data  in 
more  detail,  we  find  that  the  trends  are 
mixed.  For  example,  a  Census  release 
begins: 

Differences  In  school  enrollment  between 
whites    and    nonwhltes    decreased    among 


young  people  of  kindergarten  through  high 
school  age  but  increased  at  college  age  dur- 
ing the  10  year  period  1955-65. 

StUl  another  Census  report  gives  the 
education  of  persons  aged  20  to  24,  indi- 
cating current  rates  of  completing  edu- 
cation. In  this  group  white  and  nonwhlte 
differences  originated  mainly  after  ele- 
mentary school;  97  percent  of  white  per- 
sons and  91  percent  of  nonwhlte  per- 
sons completed  the  eighth  grade.  By  con- 
trast, of  those  completing  the  eighth 
grade,  79  percent  of  whites  also  com- 
pleted high  school,  but  only  58  percent 
of  nonwhltes  did  so. 

Recent  studies  of  rates  of  return  from 
education  indicate  that  nonwhlte  work- 
ers earn  a  lower  rate  of  return  on  addi- 
tional education  than  do  whites.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  part  of  the  reason  that 
differences  in  education  are  marked.  It 
seems  obvious  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  close  these  apparent  relative  and  ab- 
solute gaps  in  preparation  and  economic 
opportunities  open  to  nonwhlte  persons. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  rise  In 
the  Negro  population  residing  within 
central  cities.  The  rise  in  nonwhlte  pop- 
ulation between  1960  and  1965  amounted 
to  16  percent  while  the  white  population 
decreased  by  1  percent.  The  number  of 
nonwhlte  teenagers,  aged  15  to  19,  In 
central  cities  rose  by  53  percent. 

Thus,  I  would  suggest  that  the  grim 
irony  to  which  Mr.  Malabre  referred, 
may  not  be  what  he  had  in  mind.  I  think 
that  the  Irony  Is  that  a  nation  so  rich 
has  for  so  long  and  seemingly  Is  contin- 
uing to  underinvest  In  and  falling  to 
provide  adequate  jobs  for  a  major  group 
of  its  population — ^In  spite  of  imprece- 
dented  prosperity  and  Its  longest  peace- 
time expansion  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  se- 
ries of  tables,  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I.— RATIO  OF  NONWHITETO  WHITE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES,  1948-67 


Table  II.— Median  income  in  1947  to  1965  of 
families,  by  color  of  head,  for  the  United 
States 

Ratio  of 
nonwhite 
to 
Year :                                                        tohite 
1965   - 0.55 


Ye«r 


ToUl 


Males       Females 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 , 

1953 

1954. 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 , 

1961 

1962... 

1963 --. 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1966— June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 

December.. 
1967— January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2:3 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 

2.4 

2.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1964  

1963  

1962  

1961  

1960  

1959  — 

1958  

1957  

1956  

1955  

1954 

1953 

1952  — 

1951  

1950  

1949  

1948  

1947 .,.„ 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


.56 
.63 
.63 
.53 
.65 
.62 
.51 
.54 
.53 
.55 
.56 
.56 
.67 
.63 
.64 
.61 
.53 
.61 


Table  III. — Ratio  of  nontohite  to  white 
median  income  of  fuU-time  tDorkera  by 
sex,  1955-S6 


1955 

[Percent] 

Fe- 

Male    male 

60.8     51.3 

1956 

69.1     65.4 

1957 

61.2     68.2 

1958 

62.9     68.8 

1959 

68.4     64.4 

I960 

68.1     67.8 

1961 

63.6     66.0 

1962      _ 

69.7     61.0 

1963    _-  - 

64.4     61.9 

1964 

66.0     69.3 

1965 

63.8     70.6 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "The 
Negroee  In  the  United  States."  Bulletin  No. 
1611,  and  Current  Population  Reports,  In- 
come of  Families  and  Persons  In  the  United 
States,  Series  P-69,  Nbe.  6-43,  and  47.  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Censiis) . 

TABLE  IV.— PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NONWHITE 
WORKERS  IN  1975,  ASSUMING  THAT  THEIR  PROPORTION 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION  WILL  INCREASE 
OR  DECREASE  AT  THE  SAME  RATE  AS  IN  1958-65 


Occupation  group 

1965 
oonwhitt 

IS  a 
percent 
of  total 

1975 
nonwhitt 

as* 
percent 
of  total 

All  employed  persons 

10.7 

11.4 

White-collar  worliers 

4.7 

5.9 

2.8 
5.7 
3.1 

11.9 
5.6 

12.3 

25.6 
26.3 
43.6 
20.8 
14.7 
6.2 
24.3 

6.6 

Professional  and  technical 
workers 

Managers,  officials,  and  pro- 
prietors  

Clerical 

Sales 

9.0 

3.4 
7.3 
4.8 

Blue-cotlar  worlters    

12.5 

Craftsmen  and  loremafl 

Operators 

Laborers,  excluding  farm  and 
mine                  - 

7.5 
13.3 

24.9 

Service  worlters                .  

24.6 

Private  household 

40.9 

Other 

Farm  worl^ers          .. 

20.8 
13.8 

Farmers  and  farm  managers... 
Laborers  and  foremen 

3.8 
24.4 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  7,  1967] 
Thk  Outlook — Appsaisal  or  CtrsKKNT  Trends 
IN  Business  and  Financx 
The  economic  condition  of  the  American 
Negro  suggests  one  of  the  grimmer  ironies  in 
tills  summer's  unfolding  racial  agony.  Im- 
portant measures  of  weU-being  Indicate  re- 
cent   marked    Improvement   In   the   Negro's 
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9  mdttlaii — tax  more  ImpreaBlve,  in  fact,  than 
li  i  dKjM  Whan  summers  seemed  shorter  and 
c  wler.  Tet,  the  fires  and  the  sniping  and  the 
I(  oting  and  the  Inflammatory  speeches  go 
0  1  And  on. 

Item:  The  Income  of  the  Negro  family 
i  Bed  has  recently  been  rising  faster  than  that 
o  I  his  white  counterpart.  In  the  past  decade, 
C  ovemment  flgiires  ahow  that  the  median  in- 
G  >me  of  the  nonwhlte  heads  of  families  (nine 

0  r  10  are  Negroes)  has  climbed  by  two-thirds, 
J  hlle  the  income  of  white  bread v.inners  has 

1  sen  only  56%.  In  the  period,  the  nonwhlte 
t  icome  level  has  increased  to  65  %   of  the 

I  hlte  level  from  61  % .  In  the  previous  decade, 

I I  contrast,  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white 
1  icome  barely  budged. 

Item:  The  education  level  of  Negroes  has 
r  scently  been  rising  faster  than  that  of 
1  'hites.  As  recently  as  10  years  ago,  accord- 
1  ig  to  Government  figures,  the  typical  white 
c  oiploye  In  the  U.S.  had  nearly  four  more 
jsars  of  schooling  under  his  belt  than  his 
z  onwhite  counterpart.  Now,  however,  the 
'  education  gap"  has  been  reduced  to  only 
]  .8  years.  Through  most  of  the  19508,  it  is 
z  oteworthy,  the  gap  held  steady  at  nearly 
f  3ur  years. 

Item:  Unemployment  among  Negro  men 
1  as  recently  been  dropping  much  faster  tlian 
1  nemployment  among  white  men.  In  1959.  a 
]  ear  of  economic  expansion  in  the  n.S..  the 
Jibless  rate  for  nonwhlte  men  was  nearly 
time  times  as  high  as  for  white  men,  Gov- 

<  mment  figures  show.  In  June  of  1967,  the 
1  ktest  month  for  which  a  report  is  available, 
1  he  nonwhlte  rate  was  only  1 .9  times  the  cor- 
I  Bspondlng  white  rate.  Again,  the  pattern  of 
I  Boent  years  is  dramatically  different  from 
1 1M  earlier  trend.  Through  most  of  the  19503, 
1  X  instance,  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white 
1  inemployment  climbed  markedly,  the  record 
I  hows. 

The  liens  that  suggest  relative  improve - 
1  sent  In  the  American  Negro's  condition  are 
:  aany.  A  soon-to-be-released  study  by  the 
{ '/otamett*  Department  shows  that  the  por- 
1 1on  of  SMmwhlte  families  In  U.S.  metropoU- 
1  aa  area*  wtio  are  below  the  "poverty  line" 
I  laa  been  dropping  more  swiftly  than  the 

<  <HTespan<llng  portion  of  white  families.  The 
(overty   line    Is   drawn   according   to   such 

:  actors  as  the  makeup  of  a  particular  house- 
:  told,  rat  example,  It  is  set  at  an  Income  of 
i  1^70  per  year  for  a  peraoa  living  alone.  It 
;  I  $3,300  for  a  family  of  four,  and  so  on. 

In  1930,  the  death  rate  for  nonwhltas  was 

(10%   higher  than  for  whites.  Now,  the  two 

lates  are  about  the  same.   (Over  the  sape 

terlod,  however,  the  birth  rate  for  nonwhltes 

las  moved  further  and  further  ahead  of  the 

(rhlte  birth  rate.) 

Koowhites  hold  an  increasing  portion  of 
,he  nation's  professional  and  managerial 
obe.  Among  U.S.  men.  Government  figures 
iidlcate  that  more  than  6%  of  such  top  jobs 
ire  held  by  nonwhltes,  some  two  percentage 
Ktlnts  above  the  comparable  1949  rate.  And 
imong  U.S.  women,  nonwhlte*  hold  about 
11%  of  such  Jobe,  up  from  7%  in  1940.  In  the 
lame  period.  Interestingly,  the  portion  of 
lousehold  Jobe  held  by  nonwhlte  women — 
nalds,  cleaning  women  and  kuch — has  de- 
•Uaed  slightly. 

Within  the  broad,  impreaslve  framework  of 
ffegro  Improvement.  It  should  be  added,  exist 
nme  striking  disparities  that  certainly  must 
M  taken  Into  account. 

The  record  of  Negro  unemployment  pro- 
rides  an  lllaBtration.  Between  June  1966  and 
June  1967,  the  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
i^hite  men  dropped  to  4.6%  from  5.3% — a 
remarkable  decline  In  a  period  when  overall 
Uja.  unemployment,  as  well  as  among  white 
men,  edged  up  slightly.  In  the  same  12 
months,  however,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Qonwblte  teenagers  remained  approximately 
iincfianged — at  a  distresBlngly  high  level  of 
aearty  38%. 

Inootne  statistics  tea  much  the  same  sort 
of  story.  IB  the  SouUi,  for  example,  only  4% 


of  nonwhlte  families  have  annual  incomes 
exceeding  $10,(X)0,  Government  surveys  Indi- 
cate. But  in  the  West,  some  23%  of  nonwhlte 
families  earn  more  than  $10,000  a  year.  (The 
same  surveys  show  that  31%  of  white  fam- 
ilies In  the  West  earn  more  than  $10,000  year- 
ly; for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  23%  of  white 
families  and  10%  of  nonwhlte  families  are 
above  •10.000.) 

Education  statistics  provide  still  another 
illustration  of  Negro  disparity.  White  men, 
according  to  Government  Studies  of  the  U.S. 
labor  force,  have  about  the  same  amount  of 
schooling  behind  them  as  white  women.  But 
nonwhlte  men,  the  same  reports  show,  have 
considerably  less  education  behind  them 
than  nonwhlte  women.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  v.'orth  noting  that  a  college  education  ap- 
pears more  prevalent  among  nonwhlte 
women  than  nonwhlte  men. 

The  unevenness  of  Negro  Improvement  can 
be  glimpsed  in  other  ways.  The  average  Ne- 
gro's income  climbs  at  an  accelerating  pace — 
but  so  does  Negro  iUegfitlmacy.  Great  strides 
are  made  in  Negro  education  levels — but  the 
Negro  dropout  problem  -persists  and  even 
shows  some  recent  signs  of  worsening.  The 
death  rate  for  Negroes  declines  sharply — but 
the  Negro  suicide  rate,  though  still  less  than 
half  of  the  corresponding  white  rate,  begins 
to  inch  upward. 

Quite  obviously,  the  disparities  In  Negro 
progress  suggest  that  some  Negroes  are  being 
left  far  behind,  as  the  majority  moves  for- 
ward. And  Just  as  obviously,  there  still  re- 
mains a  worrisome  gap  between  whites  and 
even  the  more  fortunate  Negro  families;  even 
in  the  relatively  prosperous  West,  as  noted, 
$10,000  Incomes  remain  more  common  among 
white  families  than  nonwhlte  families. 

At  this  point,  no  one  c%n  guess  what  the 
cost  of  the  Bununer's  burning  and  looting  will 
turn  out  to  be — lor  the  country  as  a  whole, 
for  white  Americans,  for  Negro  Americans, 
or  for  Negro  Americans  who  are  falling  far 
behind  other  Negro  Americans.  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  will  con- 
tinue to  make  Impressive  gains  and  that  the 
burden  of  the  rlotb  won't  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  unfortunate  minority.  But  in  a  time 
when  many  Negro  neighborhoods  across  the 
country  are  In  ruin,  such  hopes  at  best  are 
tenuous. 

— Altkes  L.  MALAsas  Jr. 


BsrET  Analtsis  or  tetk  Economic  CoNDmoN 
OF  IBE  Amzbican  Necko,  With  Retebencb 
TO  THE  Wall  Steeet  Jouutal  Abticle  or 

AUGUST  7 

Attached  Is  a  paper  providing  some  his- 
torical perspective  on  the  economic  condition 
of  American  Negroes. 

1.  Source:  Census  Bureau,  "Consumer  In- 
come," Series  P-60. 

The  statistics  refer  to  median  Incomes  for 
family  heads  who  were  year-round,  full-time 
workers. 
Nonwhlte : 

1955   3.228 

1965 5,369 

White: 

1955   5,280 

1965 8,260 

Ratio : 

1955    0.  61 

1966 .65 

Evaluation:  Numerous  comparisons  are  pos- 
sible, and  conclusions  differ  according  to  the 
series  compared.  The  ratio  of  median  family 
incomes  did  not  change  from  1955  to  1965, 
contrasted  with  the  change  for  full-time 
worker  heads  of  families. 

Such  comparisons  for  particular  cohorts 
Involve  dilflcultlee.  For  example,  the  age  or 
sex  composition  of  the  cohort  may  change 
substantially  in  a  decade  which  would  affect 
the  Income  figures. 

3.  Source:  Harvey  R.  Hamel,  "Educational 
Attainment  of  Workers,  March  1966,  Table  4, 
p.  46. 

3.  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Ratio  rumwhite  to  white  unemployment 
rates,  malet  aged  16  and  older 

1959   2.5 

June  1967 2.1 

July  1967 1.9 

Evaluation:  The  unemployment  rate  of 
Negro  males  relative  to  the  rate  for  white 
males  has  declined  during  the  recent  expan- 
sion. This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
adult  men,  since  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  Negro  men  are  employed  as  production 
workers  In  heavy,  cycUcal  industries. 

Actually,  the  comparison  made  In  the  ar- 
ticle Is  for  males,  aged  20  and  older. 

1959,  a  year  of  recovery,  was  a  had  year  for 
male  nonwhlte  unemployment  relative  to 
that  for  whites.  Nonwhltes  tend  to  be  the 
last  hired  and  first  fired. 

The  1959  ratio,  used  In  the  article.  Is  based 
on  the  old  definition  of  unemployment  (be- 
fore January  1967) . 

Ratio 

1959  (old  definition) 2.6 

1967  June,  S.A.  (new  definition) 1.9 

4.  Source:  Unpublished  materials  prepared 
for  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  by 
Census. 

5.  Source:  "The  Negroes  In  the  United 
States,"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  BuL  No. 
1511,  June  1966,  Table  IV  D-1,  p.  221. 

Ratio  of  nonwhite  to  white  death  rate 

Age:  1900  1964 

All    1.47  1.03 

Under    1 2.09  1.90 

1  to  4 2.24  2.00 

5  to  14. 2. 37  1.  50 

15  to  24. 2.02  1.60 

25  to  34. 1.49  2.54 

35  to  44 1.47  2.54 

45  to  54. 1.64  1.94 

55  to  64- 1.66  1.70 

65  to  74 1.  23  1.  38 

75  to  84 .98       .84 

85  and  over .83       .61 

Evaluation:  The  ratios  of  age-specific 
death  rates  have  changed  relatively  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  all  age  groups,  it  de- 
clined. This  must  be  due  to  a  shift  in  the 
relaUve  age  distributions  of  nonwhltes  com- 
pared to  whites  In  favor  of  higher  percent- 
ages of  Negroes  in  age-cohorts  with  low  death 
rates. 

8.  Source:  Joe  L,  Russell,  "Changing  Pat- 
terns In  Employment  of  Nonwhite  Workers" 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  lia-j  1986,  p.  506. 

Percentages  in  occupations  who  were  non- 
white  were  as  follows: 
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Males 


Femiln 


1955    1960    1965    1955    1960     1965 


PrefessiOTisI  »nd  tech- 
nical workers 2.7      3.3      4.6      5.9     S.3       11 

Maoagirt,  officials, 
anil  proprietors....      2.0      2.1      2.5      3.9      4.7       4.4 

Service  (private 
kousehold) .-..    48.8    45.6     43.9 

Evaluation:  The  figures  are  In  agreement, 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  article. 

7.  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Unemployment  rates 

June  June 
1966    1967 

White  males,  20  and  older 2.3 '    2.4 

Nonwhlte,  20  and  older 6.2       4:6 

Nonwhlte  teenagers.  16-19 26.0    25.0 

Totals    8.9      4.0 

8.  Source:  Burean  of  Census,  "Consumer 
Income,"  Series  P-60,  No.  51,  Table  13,  p.  28. 

0.  Source:  Same  as  2. 

10.  Illegitimacy  rates.  Source;  Same  as  5, 
p.  193. 

Non- 
White    White  ', 

1947 168.0     18.5, 

I960    316.8     22.9 

1964   -. 245.0     33.9 


SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESmENT'S 
VETO  OF  HJl.  11089 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
vetoing  H.R.  11089,  President  Johnson 
proposed  alternative  legislation  which  is 
fair  and  reasonable. 

The  President  stated  that  if  Congress 
wants  to  provide  additional  life  insur- 
ance coverage  for  Federal  employees 
over  and  above  the  proposals  made  by 
the  administration,  a  way  can  be  found — 
a  way  that  will  permit  employees  who 
benefit  from  the  extended  coverage  to 
bear  the  added  cost,  rather  than  the 
taxpayer. 

The  President  has  offered  to  have  re- 
sponsible ofiBcials  of  his  administration 
work  with  the  Congress  in  developing 
such  a  bill.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
take  the  President  up  on  this  offer. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  bill 
could  be  written  which  would  be  fair  to 
Federal  employees  and  to  the  millions  of 
other  taxpayers  who  pay  for  their  sal- 
aries and  fringe  benefits. 

I  support  the  President's  veto  of  this 
$61  million  legislative  proposal  which 
would  have  added  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  taxpayers. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
almost  half  a  centuiy  ago  Secretary  of 
State  Colby  promulgated  rules  of  con- 
duct for  U.S.  Foreign  Service  oflScers. 
Recently,  the  Inspector  General  of  our 
Foreign  Service,  Ambassador  Wilkins, 
repeated  these  admonitions  without  re- 
vision or  diminution.  For  example: 

Dont  borrow  money  from  any  other  Amer- 
ican diplomat.  In  fact,  don't  borrow  or  loan, 
and  keep  out  of  debt. 

Just  how  a  Foreign  Service  official  with 
a  family  could  buy  a  home  or  even  an 
automobile  without  going  into  debt  was 
not  explained.  Possibly  the  intention  was 
to  admonish  recent  Foreign  Service 
graduates — and  it  is  now  the  78th  class 
of  Foreign  Service  officials — to  rent,  not 
to  buy  homes;  and  to  buy  used  cars  or 
cheaper  cars  and  pay  cash.  Both  ad- 
monitions are  valid  as  Foreign  Service 
officers  supposedly  rotate  from  country 
to  country  in  their  assignments. 

Another  guideline  is: 

Never  listen  to  anyone  who  si>eaks  ill  of 
yoiu-  country  or  government. 

This  is  good  advice  for  everyone.  How- 
ever, that  last  exhortation  is  not  very 
helpful  for  U.S.  officials  stationed  abroad. 
They  would  not  be  listening  to  very 
much,  probably  to  nothing  at  all.  The 
list  of  government  officials  of  other  na- 
tions who  speak  well  of  our  i>ollcies, 
especially  of  our  involvement  In  the  civil 
war  in  Vietnam,  is  very  small  indeed.  It 
is  really  nonexistent. 

Other  State  Department  rules  laid 
down  half  a  century  ago  are: 

Be  loyal  to  yotir  superior  officer  and  be  as 
useful  to  him  as  possible  ...  do  not  discuss 
his  official  ix  private  conduct  with  anyone; 

Do  not  criticize  our  government's  policies 
ot  Its  high  officials; 

Be  courteous  to  all; 

Be  Americans  first,  last  and  all  the  time; 

Do  not  give  false  value  to  social  position; 

Never  permit  society  to  Interfere  with 
your  official  duties;  and 

Be  guided  In  your  choice  of  friends  and 
•asocUtea. 


Most  are  as  valid  in  public  and  private 
life  as  they  ever  were. 

Finally,  in  the  rules  of  the  State  De- 
partment is:  "Keep  your  temper  always." 
That  may  be  Important  for  a  diplomat, 
but  it  is  hard  to  come  by  in  private  or 
political  life  or  in  any  business  or  employ- 
ment. Well,  anyway,  if  the  78th  class  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  complies  with 
half  of  these  rules,  our  Foreign  Service 
should  be  better  than  it  is  now. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
one  of  those  red  letter  days.  It  is  the 
birthday  of  our  very  able  and  very  weU- 
liked  colleague  and  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  Tom  Kuchel. 

Tom  Ktjchel  and  I  took  our  first  oath 
of  office  in  the  Senate  together  on  the 
same  day — January  2,  1953,  although  he 
outranks  me  in  seniority  as  a  Senator  by 
a  few  days. 

We  have  served  together  for  more  than 
14  years.  On  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  he  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  its  chairman. 

During  those  years  in  the  Senate,  and 
on  the  committee,  we  have  worked  to- 
gether and  we  have  fought  together.  In- 
evitably, on  occasions,  we  have  had  to 
fight  each  other. 

Always,  Tom  Kuchel  has  been  a  hard 
fighter,  a  bold  fighter,  and  a  resourceful 
fighter  when  it  comes  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  native 
State  of  California  and  the  Nation.  There 
is  no  one  who  works  harder  or  more 
relentlessly  to  achieve  his  goal  than  he. 

California  is,  and  any  other  State 
would  be,  fortimate  to  have  such  a  cham- 
pion. 

Yet,  with  all  his  zeal,  Tom  Kuchel 
fights  clean.  Above  all,  he  keeps  his  sense 
of  humor.  Time  and  again,  when  tense 
situations  have  developed  in  working  out 
controversial  legislation,  a  witty  and 
good-natured  comment  from  him  has 
cleared  the  air. 

Tom  Kuchel  is  the  kind  of  person  with 
whom  we  can  disagree  wiUiout  being 
disagreeable. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  be  able  to 
call  him  my  friend.  I  salute  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  not  been  my  good  fortime  to  have 
known  Tom  Kuchzl  as  long  as  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
However,  from  the  time  I  entered  this 
Chamber  in  January  of  1959  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  have  come  to  know  him,  and 
am.  happy  to  manifest  my  deference  and 
devotion  to  him,  and  to  express  my  great 
affection  and  admiration  for  a  truly  great 
public  servant. 

We  are  all  delighted  that  he  is  serving 
in  this  body  and  that  we  have  come  to 
know  him  so  well.  He  has  a  tremendous 
personality.  He  has  won  the  affection  of 
all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  well  as  our  complete  confidence  and 
trust. 

He  is  a  great  guy  and  a  great  public 
servant. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me  and  for  bringing  to  our 
attention  this  great  occasion  in  the  af- 


fairs of  the  United  States  and  the  world; 
namely,  the  birthday  of  our  great  friend. 
Tom  Kuchel,  of  California. 

It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  have  been  able  to  serve  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  for  all  the  reasons 
which  have  been  delineated  by  our  col- 
leagues here  today. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  in  this 
body.  I  wish  the  words  which  are  used 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  have  not 
become  hackneyed,  so  that  I  could  use 
them  for  the  first  time  to  describe  the 
fine  service  which  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  has  rendered 
his  State  and  the  Nation — and  thus,  the 
world. 

Tom  Kuchel  is  still  yoimg  in  years.  He 
has  a  long  and  vigorous  public  life  still 
ahead  of  him,  which  is  an  asset  to  our 
country,  an  asset  is  no  more  clearly  ex- 
emplified than  by  the  distinguished  serv- 
ice of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  initiating  these  comments  today  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Tom  Kuchel, 
of  California. 

I  have  been  an  admirer  of  Tom  Kuchel 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  We  have 
very  often  disagreed  with  each  other  but 
we  have  always  done  so  agreeably. 

He  has  always  done,  I  think,  a  very 
fine  job  of  protecting  the  interests  of  all 
his  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  wish  him  a  happy  birthday  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  will  celebrate  many, 
many  more  birthdays  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I,  too,  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  bringing  this 
occasion  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  my  colleague  from  California, 
the  very  distinguished  minority  whip, 
many  more  happy  returns. 

The  people  of  California  have  been 
fortimate  to  have  such  vigorous  repre- 
sentation, as  has  the  Nation.  I  will  do 
anything  I  can  to  see  that  he  stays  in 
public  office.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
speak  for  him — or  against  him — which- 
ever he  thinks  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous. » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  deputy 
minority  leader  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday. 

The  trouble  with  having  birthdays  in 
this  body  is  that  they  come  too  soon.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  my  relationship  with  the  Senator 
from  California  has  always  been  a  close 
and  intimate  one. 

Tom  Kuchel  has  represented  his  party 
and  his  State  with  distinction,  and  the 
Nation  with  integrity. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  him  in  the 
Senate  and  we  expect  to  see  him  here  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
appreciation,  first  of  all,  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  very 
notable  event  which  has  occurred  in  the 
life  of  the  distinguished  deputy  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Kuchel]  today. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  happiness 
and  satisfaction  that,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  our 
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A  man  that  bath  friends  must  show  hlm- 
w  If  titeiMlly. 

Ton  KucHiL  has  shown  himself 
f  lendly.  He  is  an  affable,  amicable,  con- 
ginlikl.  and  delightful  person.  He  has 
f:  lends — a  great  many  friends — and  we 
a:«  grateful  for  the  great  service  he  is 
r  tnderlng  his  State  and  country.  I  join 

0  hers  In  congratulating  him  on  his 
b  rthday.  and  wish  him  many  more  Imppy 
ta  irthdays. 

I  should  like  to  recite  to  the  Senator 
f -om  California  the  words  of  someone 
\  ho  wrote  some  lines  which  seem  to  be 
fl  pprcHDriate  on  this  occasion : 

Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers. 

Never  by  the  leaves  that  faU. 

Count  your  days  by  the  sunny  hours. 

Not  remembering  clouds  at  all. 

Count  your  nights  by  stars,  not  shadows. 

Count  your  UXe  by  smiles,  not  tears. 

And  on  this  beautiful  August  after- 
r  oon,  Tom.  count  your  age  by  friends,  not 
sears. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 

1  leased  at  this  time  to  join  in  these 
s&lutations  and  good  wishes  to  my  be- 

I  )ved  colleagiie  with  whom  I  have  joined 

I I  many  stories  in  both  the  English  and 
i  {Muiish  language.  I  hope  that  will  help, 
4ot  hurt  him,  with  his  constituents. 

To  me,  Tom  Kuchil  is  a  joy  to  have 

1  n  the  Senate.  When  I  was  In  the  other 

1  ody.  and  a  little  younger,  and  perhaps 

I,  little  more  relaxed,  I  always  enjoyed 

)  normously  the  pleasantries  and  the  little 

lough  and  timible  there  which  is  not 

]  iresent  here.  There  are  other  great  values 

:  lere.  such  as  responsibilities  and  impact 

rtth  world  affairs,  but  that  is  one  value 

?e  lose  when  we  leave  there.  But  I  always 

elt,  wiUi  Senator  Kuchki,  that  I  had  it 

lere.  I  know  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 

ite  feel  the  same  way.  Notwithstanding 

hat  we  are  Senators  and  "VIP's."  we  are 

lIso  human  beings. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  salute  my  beloved 
•rlend  and  colleague  on  his  birthday  as  a 
wonderful,  warm  human  being  who  gives 
ne  much  joy.  I  hope  I  give  him  some. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  any 
-wlnge  of  embarrassment  as  I  sit  here 
Istenlng  Is,  I  confess,  most  fleeting,  and 
must  say  I  am  delighted  to  listen. 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  Mr. 
E»resldent,  that  my  years  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  most 
moving  and  thrilling  chapter  In  all  my 
life;  and  I  refrain  from  any  hope  that 
It  be  suddenly  terminated.  To  my  friends, 
my  very  dear  friends.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  grace  this  Chamber,  I 
dmply  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  friendship 
and  your  kindness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stm- 
INGTOH  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  TolL 

•nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theion. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia took  the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 
Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianlmoas  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  just  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  the 
Presiding  Officer's  chair,  many  Senators 
expressed  their  appreciation  and  admi- 
ration of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
California,  and  I  would  feel  remiss  if  I 
did  not  join  in  observing  that  he  is  one 
of  the  great  gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
in  American  public  life,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, anywhere  in  this  land. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  here  with  him.  I 
wish  Wm  the  best  of  everything,  and  am 
equally  proud  of  the  privilege  of  having 
him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth- 
day. I  have  known  Tommy  Kuchel  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where 
he  represents  his  State  and  Nation  so 
ably. 

I  have  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
part  of  which  time  I  was  chairman  and 
he  was  the  ranking  minority  member.  He 
is  co<^)erative  and  zealous  in  protecting 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  public  interest. 
It  has  been  a  deep  personal  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  labored  with  him  in  so 
many  common  causes. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  extending  felicitations  to  my 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
California,  on  his  57th  birthday. 

This  anniversary  marks  the  30th  year 
of  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  for  the  Senator — a  career 
that  began  when  he  was  first  elected,  at 
the  age  of  26,  to  the  State  assembly. 
Progressively,  he  rose  to  greater  prom- 
inence, through  election  to  the  State 
senate,  then  as  State  controller,  and  fi- 
nally as  a  U.S.  Senator.  These  three  dec- 
ades of  governmental  service  gave  him 
Invaluable,  firsthand  experience  in  the 
problems  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

In  addition,  he  has  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  as  Senate  assistant  Republi- 
can leader.  The  fact  that  he  was  elected 
five  times  to  this  important  post  gives 
ample  evidence  of  the  very  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  in  this  body. 

The  people  of  California  can  be  proud 
of  this  native  son  who  has  represented 
them  with  such  fidelity,  diligence,  and 
skUl. 

I  extend  warmest  congratulations  and 
aloha  and  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
effective  public  service  in  his  already  dis- 
tinguished career. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
very  special  day  in  that  our  distingo-shed 
colleague  from  California  tMr.  Kuchel] 
is  57  years  old. 

Senator  Kuchel  received  his  A.B.  and 
LLX>.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. He  was  on  active  duty  during 
World  War  n. 

Of  special  merit,  this  year  marks  Sen- 
ator KucHKL's  31st  year  in  public  service. 
He  served  as  chairman.  Republican  State 
central  committee,  in  1940  when  he  was 
only  30  years  old.  His  great  service  to  the 
Republican  Party  is  evidenced  by  his 
xinanlmous  election  to  assistant  Republi- 
can leader,  U.S.  Senate,  in  1959,  1961. 
1963,  1965,  1967.  Mr.  Kuchel  is  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  He  has  represented 
the  United  States  six  times  at  various 
NATO  conferences.  Roimding  out  his 
public  service  record  is  Senator  Kuchel's 
vice  chairmanship  of  the  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Natural  Water  Resoiorces 
in  1959  and  1960. 

His  civic  leadership  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  tasonic  Lodge,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  the  Elks  has  been  out- 
standing and  meritorious. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
continues  to  add  great  prestige  to  this 
body.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  joins  me  in  wishing  Senator 
Kuchel  a  most  happy  and  memorable 
day. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  expressing  my  con- 
gratulations on  his  birthday  to  my  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 

This  anniversary  marks  another  mile- 
stone in  a  30-year  career  of  public  serv- 
ice which  has  included  services  in  a 
broad  range  of  offices  offered  to  the 
people  of  California — from  the  State 
assembly,  to  the  State  senate,  to  State 
controller  and  finally  U.S.  Senator. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness  are  with  Senator  Kuchel  on 
this  special  day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  Senate  colleagues  in  offering 
felicitations  to  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel 
on  his  57th  birthday. 

The  senior  Senator  from  the  sunshine 
State  Ims  won  the  respect  of  the  Con- 
gress, his  State,  and  the  Nation,  because 
of  his  brilliance  in  and  out  of  committee, 
and  his  leadership  as  minority  whip. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  working  with 
him  on  the  Interior  Committee,  and  have 
greatly  benefited  from  that  relationship. 
I  offer  my  very  best  wishes  to  Tom 
Kuchel,  a  good  friend  and  respected 
colleague. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  particular  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  joining  with  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  wishing  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  the  very  happiest  of  birthdays. 
Prior  to  taking  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Senator 
Kuchel,  and  I  shall  always  remain  grate- 
ful for  the  guidance,  counsel,  and  friend- 
ship he  never  hesitated  to  give  me  when 
all  of  these  were  especially  needed  and 
welcome.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  count 
myself  as  one  of  his  host  of  friends. 

Having  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Senator  Kuchel  here  in  Washington, 
however,  has  afforded  me  many  addi- 
tional opportunities  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  why  he  Is  held  in  such  high  es- 
teem, not  only  in  his  own  great  State  of 
California,  but,  in  truth,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  His  reputa- 
tion for  dedicated  service,  for  a  con- 
sistently imaginative  approach  to  legis- 
lative issues,  for  a  broad  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  citizens  he 
so  ably  represents — indeed  his  reputation 
for  possessing  all  those  qualities  which 
are  the  mark  of  a  true  public  servant  is 
as  weU  deserved  as  it  is  a  source  of  pro- 
foimd  admiration  on  the  part  of  his 
friends,  constituents,  and  colleagues.  He 
Is,  in  truth,  a  dynamic  and  truly  distin- 
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guished  legislator  and  leader,  and  on 
this  his  birthday  I  am  honored  to  have  a 
chance  to  express  this  testimonial  of  my 
total  respect  and  affection  for  Tom 
Kuchel. 

May  he  always  have  everything  for 
which  he  wishes;  may  he  always  have  an 
exceptionally  generous  measure  of  hap- 
piness and  contentment;  and  may  the 
many  years  ahead  bring  him  naught  but 
the  fairest  of  weather  and  the  smoothest 
of  seas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEONOR  K.  SUL- 
LIVAN—CHAMPION OF  THE  CON- 
SUMER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
champion  of  truth  in  lending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  able  and 
hard-working  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri, Leonor  K.  SuLLrvAN.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  of  which 
she  is  the  chairman,  has  now  begun 
hearings  on  legislative  proposals  on  con- 
sumer credit.  In  these  hearings  will  be 
discussed  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Sullivan;  also  S.  5,  the 
truth-ln-lending  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  important  contribution  which 
Representative  Sullivan  is  making  in 
this  7-year  congressional  effort  to  assure 
tliat  consumers  obtain  adequate  infor- 
mation about  credit  charges  is  well  de- 
scribed in  an  article  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  13. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri 
are  rightly  proud  of  Leonor  Sullivan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw    Champion    or    "Tbuth    in    LENDmo" 
Rises  in  House 
(By  David  B.  Bowes) 
Washington,    August    12. — As   far   as   his 
coin  would  stretch  he  \ised  It,  said  Shake- 
speare's King  Henry  IV,  and  where  It  would 
not  be  used  his  credit.  The  likely  reaction 
from  at  least  half  the  families  In  America: 
So  what  else  Is  new? 

This  Is  the  measure  of  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  credit  In  an  afiBuent  society  where  the 
consumer  Is  said  to  be  king.  The  political 
Implications  of  credit  disclosure  and  regula- 
tion are  equally  broad,  as  the  seven-year 
struggle  over  "truth  In  lending"  continues  to 
demonstrate. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  with  a  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill,  the  House  has  b'jgun  Its  first 
formal  study  of  credit  legislation.  Despite 
misgivings  In  the  Administration,  the  In- 
quiry Is  going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Senate 
bin  tn  an  attempt  to  close  loopholes  dictated 
by  compromise  In  the  upper  chamber. 


Urged  on  by  militant  consumer  groups, 
and  with  an  eye  to  her  thrifty  constituents. 
Chairman  Ijeonor  K.  Sullivan  (Dem.),  St. 
Louis,  has  made  the  House  subcommittee  on 
consumer  aSalrs  a  forum  for  "admittedly 
highly  controversial"  proposals  to  brighten 
the  darker  corners  of  so-called  easy  credit. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  opened  subcommittee  hear- 
ings this  week  with  assurances  that  she 
would  not  stall  enactment  of  the  Senate  bill 
if  her  own  additional  provisions  make  no 
headway.  Among  other  things,  she  would  put 
a  national  18-per-cent-a-year  ceiling  on 
credit  and  ban  garnishment  of  wages. 

The  most  glaring  Inadeqxiacy  In  the  Sen- 
ate measure,  in  the  opinion  of  credit  reform- 
ers, is  the  exemption  of  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. The  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  has  Indicated  it  would  like  to  have 
annual  rate  disclosures  on  revolving  charges 
Virritten  back  into  the  bill.  Administration 
officials  are  believed  to  be  hesitant  to  press 
too  hard  for  Improvements.  They  fear  some- 
thing might  go  awry  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  House  floor  later  this  session  denying 
the  White  House  at  least  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion it  wants. 

The  Senate  bill  reqiilres  creditors  to  dis- 
close as  an  annual  percentage  rate  the  Inter- 
est they  charge  on  credit.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  (Dem.),  Wisconsin,  Jettisoned  re- 
volving charges  from  the  bill  in  order  to  save 
It  from  the  crash  landing  that  finance  com- 
panies, mail  order  houses,  department  stores, 
and  banks  would  have  preferred. 

With  the  amount  of  consumer  debt  up 
from  56  billion  dollars  In  1960  to  93  billion 
last  spring,  most  political  Indicators  now 
point  to  truth  In  lending  as  a  timely  idea. 
Several  key  Republicans  predict  that  the 
Senate  version  will  pass  In  the  House.  Once 
the  controversial  bill  is  law  it  can  be 
strengthened,  they  contend. 

Proxmire,  who  exhibited  the  parliamentary 
skills  needed  to  move  the  blU  out  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  took  up  the  cause 
after  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois was  defeated  for  re-el'^ction.  Douglas  ini- 
tiated the  fight  for  disclosure  of  annual  in- 
terest rates  on  amounts  actually  owed. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Hovise  panel 
this  week,  Douglas  declared  Mrs.  SuUlvan's 
proposed  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  was 
superior  In  ways  to  the  bill  he  authored.  He 
called  for  restoration  of  disclosure  require- 
ments on  revolving  credit  plans.  He  Included 
bank  credit  cards,  transactions  with  carrying 
charges  less  than  HO  and  first  mortgages  on 
homes.  The  Administration  has  advised 
against  covering  mortgages  in  the  bUl  at 
hand. 

Credit  Industry  witnesses  contend  the  task 
of  "annualizing"  interest  Is  unwieldy,  border- 
ing on  Impossible.  Douglas'  reply: 

"Let  the  nonsense  cease.  There  are  12 
months  in  the  year  and  a  monthly  rate  of 
one  and  one-half  percent  is  an  approximate 
18  per  cent  yearly  rate  and  an  approximate 
yearly  rate  Is  all  the  SulUvan  bill  requires." 
Another  objection  to  exempting  certain 
forms  of  revolving  credit  Is  said  to  be  the 
unfair  edge  it  would  give  some  sellers.  Thus 
Sears,  Roebuck  would  be  exempted,  but 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Splegels  (now  owned 
by  Beneficial  Finance)  are  tacluded.  The 
furniture  Industry  would  be  covered;  depart- 
ment stores  would  not. 

Revolving  credit  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Increasing  in  Importance,  having  reportedly 
risen  from  3.5  to  5  billion  doUars  while  what 
Douglas  calls  "the  Proxmire  bill"  was  under 
consideration.  Without  a  clear  statement  of 
annual  interest.  It  Is  argued,  consumers  are 
misled  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  credit.  Further- 
more, they  are  discouraged  from  or  denied 
the  chance  to  shop  for  credit.  This  depends, 
too,  on  their  education  and  ability  to  cope 
with  numbers. 

Andrew  J.  BiemlUer,  legislative  director  of 
the  APL-CIO,  asserted  that  business  bor- 
rowers from  banks  and  other  lenders  "would 


not  put  up  with  the  flim-flam  In  credit  cost 
quotations  that  is  defended  as  appropriate 
and  necessary  In  the  consvimer  market." 

Blemiller  contended  that  restoration  of 
revolving  credit  would  be  meaningless  un- 
less the  House  also  eliminated  the  Senate's 
exemption  for  purchases  with  total  carrying 
charges  less  than  $10.  A  large  monthly  bill 
from  a  department  store  would  not  require 
disclosure  so  long  as  no  single  purchase 
amounted  to  more  than  $10,  he  said. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  support 
Mrs.  Sullivan  garners  for  proposals  new  to 
consumer  credit  protection. 

Her  proposed  ban  on  garnishment  of  wages 
is  earning  compliments  from  friends  of  credit 
legislation,  but  even  the  labor  unions  would 
shelve  the  matter  for  study  later  by  the  St. 
Loulsan's  proposed  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance.  Employers  often  fire 
workers  burdened  with  debt  rather  than  ad- 
minister garnishment.  Companies  that  do 
not  discharge  these  workers  suspect  that  loan 
sharks  keep  oSering  credit  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  poUcy. 

Abuses  in  the  advertising  credit  are  wide- 
spread, the  subcommittee  was  told.  Douglas 
said  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  braver  than  he  was 
when  she  proposed  steps  to  clear  up  mislead- 
ing advertisements,  thus  risking  opposition 
from  some  newspapers. 

"Perhaps  I  was  too  fearful  and  was  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciative  of  the  sterling  Idealism 
of  the  American  press,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"If  you  think  it  is  safe  to  proceed,  I  would 
defer  to  your  Judgment." 

The  hearings  also  brought  out  that  con- 
cealment of  true  credit  rates  has  an  expan- 
sionary effect  on  the  economy.  Critics  of 
fiim-fiam  argue,  however,  that  rational 
choices  in  the  marketplace  encourage  a  sta- 
bility that  is  desirable  whatever  the  state  of 
the  economy. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  A  TRULY 
FREE  ELECTION  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM HAVE  ALREADY  BEEN  DE- 
STROYED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
Honolulu  on  February  8,  1966,  in  the  so- 
called  Declaration  of  Honolulu,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  pledged  that: 

We  shall  continue  to  Imbue  the  people  with 
a  sense  of  national  unity,  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  civic  responsibility.  We  shall  encour- 
age a  widened  and  more  active  participation 
in  and  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  free, 
independent,  strong  and  peaceful  Vietnam. 
In  particular  we  pledge  again  ...  to  create 
on  the  basis  of  elections  rooted  in  that 
constitution,   an  elected  government. 

In  the  year  and  one-half  that  has  since 
passed,  events  in  South  Vietnam  have 
again  demonstrated  that  the  niling  mili- 
tary junta  in  South  Vietnam  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  giving  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  desires  freely  and  without  coercion. 

The  military  junta  has  adopted  many 
devices  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 

First  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
today — as  it  has  been  for  years — in  South 
Vietnam  a  criminal  offense  merely  to  talk 
about  peace  or  neutrality,  even  as  it  was 
a  criminal  offense  under  former  Premier 
Diem  merely  to  explain  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  accords  called  for 
reunification  elections  for  all  of  Vietnam. 
The  punishment  today  in  South  Vietnam 
for  advocating  peace  or  neutrality  is 
summary  arrest  and  military  trial  with 
Imprisonment  up  to  5  years. 

Thousands  of  loyal  South  Vietnamese 
men  and  women  are  languishing  in  Jail 
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so  ely  for  opposing  the  current  cornapt, 
in  ifiBcient,  and  venal  government  of  Pre- 
m  er  Ky, 

\11  South  Vietnamese  who  are  even 
suspected  of  opposing  Ky's  government 
ar ;  barred  from  voting  or  becoming  can- 
dl  lates  for  public  office. 

::ensorshlp  of  the  press  still  continues 
in  South  Vietnam  on  harsher  terms  than 
ev  ;r  before.  On  Jiily  19.  1967,  Saigon  an- 
nc  unced  that  "newspaper  censorship  will 
be  relaxed."  But  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
so-called  relaxation  provlsioiis  reveals 
th  at  the  penalties  for  publishing  articles 
wldch  are  displeasing  to  the  military 
ju  nta  have  been  increased. 

Heretofore,  under  the  censorship  rules, 
pioposed  articles  to  appear  in  the  press 
hi  ,d  to  be  submitted  to  the  censor  in  ad 
vj  nee  of  publication.  If  he  were  dis 
plsased  with  a  portion  of  an  article, 
tie  only  penalty  suffered  by  the  news 
pt  ,per  was  that  the  article  would  appear 
w  th  the  offending  material  deleted  and 
w  lite  space  remaining  where  the  dis 
p]  sasing  material  would  have  appeared 
U  ider  Saigon's  relaxed  rules,  there  is  to 
b<  no  precensorship,  but  newspapers  are 
tc  publish  at  their  peril.  If  offending  ma 
terial  appears,  the  entire  edition  of  the 
p^per  can  be  seized  and  destroyed 

As  Lee  Lescaze  reported  in  the  Wash- 
irigton  Post  from  Saigon  on  July  19, 
1167: 

Several  newspapers,  well  Informed  sources 

like  the  earlier  censorship  arrangement 

because  It  guaranteed  that  the  paper  would 

no  matter  how  many  white  spaces 

contained.  Now  these  papers,  which  have 

tie  desire  to  do  anything  but  make  money, 
cAuld  lose  an  entire  day's  run  U  they  of- 
fended the  government. 

Additional  evidence  that  the  military 
j^ta  has  already  taken  steps  to  prevent 

truly  free  election  is  contained  in  to- 
day's accoimt  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Hr.  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.  He  writes: 

But  there  la  something  much  more  wrong 
With  the  electwal  process  than  the  Vletnam- 
e  m  personality.  The  civilian  opposition  Is 
c  mvlnced  that  the  generals  do  not  Intend  to 
li  t  this  election  be  a  fair  test  of  the  national 
c 
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>nsensus. 

This  conviction  Is  compounded  of  many 
1:  igredlenta.  Including  the  ^vlUan's  frustra- 

ons  at  their  own  seeming  InabUlty  to  oper- 
ate  effectively,  the  Government's  pressure 
t  ictlcs — the  campaign  agsdnst  the  peace  can- 
t  Ldate,  Au  Truong  Thanh,  rankled  meet — and 
I  remler  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  Intemperate  re- 
I  larks  about  possible  future  coupe. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  civilians 
1  ave  now  decided  to  attempt  to  discredit 
tbe  elections,  rather  thih  deal  with  the 
Ifsues. 

It  appears  that  they  wlU  be  given  ample 
( pportunlty  to  make  their  point. 

The  continuing  nonpartlclpatlon  of  the 
I  enerals  In  joint  campcUgn  activities,  the  In- 
( reaslng  volume  of  reports  of  Irregularities 
J  a  the  provinces  and  the  sudden  Increase  In 
;  political    arrests    by    the    police,    however 

alld — all  can  be  iised  to  build  a  case  against 

he  Oovernment. 

Today's  Washington  Post  also  includes 
I  report  from  Saigon  on  the  military 
unta  closing  down  the  Saigon  newspa- 
>er  Danchu  with  the  arrest  of  the  man- 
iging  editor  and  a  reporter  although 
leither  hjts  been  formally  charged  or 
)rought  to  court.  The  charges  against 
hese  newspapermen  alleged  that  they 
-ecelved  funds  from  the  Vletcong,  but  the 


Washington  Post  notes  that  readers  of 
Danchu  had  not  seen  any  pro-Vietcong 
articles  or  particularly  virulent  antigov- 
emment  articles  in  the  papers  last  week. 

With  all  voters  screened,  with  all  can- 
didates screened,  with  peace  or  neutral- 
ity ruled  out  as  subjects  of  discussion, 
with  tight  newspaper  censorship  the  so- 
called  elections  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 3,  1967,  will  be  a  complete  farce — 
even  if  they  are  in  fact  held. 

As  though  these  precautions  were  not 
enough,  the  military  rulers  have  already 
announced  that  they  are  forming  a  coun- 
cil to  control  affairs  in  South  Vietnam 
after  the  elections. 

As  James  P.  Brown  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning: 

Unless  Saigon  and  Washington  move  much 
more  resolutely  to  salvage  their  Honolulu 
pledge,  the  turn  will  be  downward  toward 
disaster. 

Since  March  10,  1964, 1  have  been  urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  reverse  its 
course  of  action  in  South  Vietnam  and 
withdraw  its  troops.  I  am  glad  to  repeat 
that  advice  in  the  words  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  who  said  on 
July  30,  1967: 

May  I  speak  only  as  a  Christian  and 
humbly  ask  the  President  to  announce:  "In 
the  name  of  God  who  bade  us  love  our 
neighbor  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  and 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation  I  shall 
withdraw  our  forces  Immediately  from 
Southern  Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  report  entitled  "Saigon's  Press  Cen- 
sorship To  Be  Eased  in  Campaign," 
written  by  Lee  Lescaze,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  July  20,  1967; 
a  report  on  Bishop  Sheen's  sermon, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
July  31. 1967;  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  August  14,  1967,  by  James  P. 
Brown  entitled  "Troubled  Outlook  for 
Saigon's  Elections,"  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  appear- 
ing on  August  13,  1967,  from  Jerome  M. 
King,  of  Greensboro,  Vt.;  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  14. 
1967,  by  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  entitled 
"Saigon's  Glum  Campaign";  an  article 
entitled  "Ky  Junta  Shuts  Down  News- 
paper in  Saigon,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  14,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  19,  1967] 

Saigon's  Press  CENsojisHn»  To  Be  Eased  in 

Campaign 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Saigon.  July  19. — South  Vietnam's  military 
government  let  it  be  known  today  that  news- 
paper censorship  will  be  relaxed  beginning 
Thursday. 

During  a  trip  to  Quangngal  Province,  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky  told  reporters  that  the 
government  would  no  longer  censor  the  proof 
pages  of  newspapers. 

The  decision  seemed  to  be  timed  to  the 
action  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  yester- 
day barring  retired  General  Duong  Van  (Big) 
Mlnh  and  peace  candidate  Au  Truong 
Thanh  from  running  as  presidential  candi- 
dates In  the  Sept.  3  election. 

Former  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong  and  As- 
sembly Chairman  Phan  Khac  Suu  are  the 
only  clvUlan  candidates  given  even  a  remote 


chance  of  defeating  the  military  ticket  of 
Chief  of  State  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Pre- 
mier Ky,  and  It  Is  generally  believed  they 
won't  mount  the  strong  anti-government, 
pro-peace  campaign  that  Mlnh  or  Thanh 
might  have  conducted. 

censorship  changes 

Under  the  decree  that  Ky  has  promised  to 
sign,  newspapers  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
submit  their  page  proofs  to  government  cen- 
sors at  10  a.m.  every  day.  Under  that  system, 
the  censors  simply  indicated  which  para- 
graphs, sentences  or  complete  stories  were 
offensive  to  the  government  and  the  indi- 
cated portions  appeared  as  white  spaces  in 
the  paper. 

New  censorship  will  take  a  new  form. 
Pap>ers  no  longer  will  have  to  submit  page 
proofs;  Instead,  at  about  1  p.m.,  they  will 
send  the  first  copies  of  their  edition  to  the 
censors.  If  the  censors  find  anything  objec- 
tionable, they  will  call  the  police  and  ask 
that  the  day's  edition  of  the  offending  paper 
be  seized. 

The  change  from  one  form  of  censorship  to 
another  Is  perhaps  considered  more  Impor- 
tant In  Vietnam  than  It  might  be  elsewhere. 

One  Vietnamese  editor  explained  today 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  government 
to  exercise  Its  right  of  seizure.  Government 
offices  are  closed  from  noon  to  3  p.m.,  he 
noted,  and  If  the  censors  read  first  copies  of  a 
paper  at  1  p.m.  they  would  have  difficulty 
mobilizing  the  police  to  confiscate  the  entire 
edition.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  papers  would 
be  found  undistributed  at  3  p.m.,  the  official 
publication  time  for  Saigon's  27  Vietnamese 
and  seven  Chinese-language  dailies. 

OPINIONS    DIFFER 

Several  newspapers,  weU  Informed  sources 
said,  like  the  earlier  censorship  arrangement 
because  it  guaranteed  that  the  paper  would 
appear  no  matter  how  many  white  spaces  It 
contained.  Now  these  papers,  which  have 
little  desire  to  do  anything  but  make  money, 
could  lose  an  entire  day's  run  If  they  of- 
fended the  government. 

Most  Vietnamese  Journalists,  however,  are 
happy  with  the  new  reg^Uatlon,  which  Pre- 
mier Ky  promised  to  announce  Thurstlay.  It 
Is  better,  they  reason,  to  write  for  a  paper 
that  may  be  banned  at  the  last  minute  than 
for  a  paper  that  must  have  blank  spaces 
wherever  It  Is  Judged  Incompatible  with  the 
government's  Interest. 

[During  their  airplane  tour  of  the  1st 
Corps  area,  Ky  and  Thleu  told  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  that  If  they  win  the  September 
election  they  will  make  swift,  sweeping  and 
long-delayed  reforms  of  both  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  armed  forces.] 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  31,  1967] 
U.S.  Viet  Withdrawal  Proposed  bt  Sheen 

Rochester,  N.T.,  July  30. — The  Most  Rev. 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Rochester,  called  upon 
President  Johnson  today  to  withdraw  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  Immediately  "for 
the  sake  of  reconciliation." 

Bishop  Sheen  made  his  call  In  a  sermon 
at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  In  response  to  the 
President's  plea  that  Sunday  be  a  national 
day  of  prayer  for  peace  and  reconciliation 
to  end  the  current  racial  strife  In  this 
country. 

"...  Is  this  reconciliation  to  be  limited 
only  to  our  citizens?"  the  Bishop  asked. 
"Could  we  not  also  be  reconciled  with  our 
brothers  In  Vietnam?  May  we  plead  only 
for  a  reconciliation  between  blacks  and 
whites,  and  not  between  blacks  and  whites 
and  yellows?" 

Saying  that  Mr.  Johnson's  proclamation 
comes  during  "ClvU  War  II,"  Bishop  Sheen 
added: 

"What  has  happened  in  our  Nation  in  re- 
cent days  iB  the  fatal  tell-tale  scar  of  a 
disease   which  has  festered  and   corrupted 
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until  It  finally  broke  out  in  the  open  for  all 
to  see:  the  disease  of  national  decadence." 
On  Vietnam,  the  Bishop  declared: 
'May  I  speak  only  as  a  Christian  and 
humbly  ask  the  President  to  announce:  'In 
the  name  of  God  who  bade  us  love  our  nelgh- 
oor  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
for  the  sake  of  reconciliation  I  shall  with- 
draw our  forces  Immediately  from  Southern 
Vietnam.'  " 

|Prcm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  13,  1967) 
Dangers  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Times  and  its  Saigon  correspondent 
R.  W.  Apple  Jr.  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  Aug.  7  brilliant  news  sxmimary  of  the 
difficulties  facing  current  American  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  key 
phrase  In  the  report. 

"Unless  a  theme  more  positive  and  more 
stirring  than  simple  antl-Communlsm  can  be 
found,"  writes  Mr.  Apple,  "the  war  appears 
likely  to  go  on  until  someone  gets  tired  and 
quits,  which  could  take  generations."  Yet 
this  very  theme  has  become  Just  as  dominant 
in  American  poUtlcs  as  it  has  in  that  of  Sai- 
gon. And  as  the  recent  riots  In  our  cities  and 
much  other  evidence  indicate  it  Is  no  more 
appropriate  to  the  governance  of  a  great  and 
highly  developed  nation  like  the  United 
States  than  It  Is  to  a  poor  and  struggling  one 
like  Vietnam. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Thieu-Ky  Junta  to 
render  the  September  elections  meamngless 
Insure,  however,  that  the  theme  will  persist 
In  Saigon.  As  to  the  United  States,  President 
Johnson's  further  escalation,  combined  with 
the  Republican  party's  inability  to  gather  Its 
wits,  suggests  that  we  too  shall  continue  to 
be  caught  In  the  same  phantasmagoria. 

AUeged  military  needs  dictated  by  the 
long-standing  strategy  of  anti-Communism 
In  foreign  affairs  now  Increasingly  influence 
our  domestic  outlook  In  such  a  way  that  all 
our  Internal  difficulties  appear  to  be  criminal 
conspiracies,  to  be  quelled  by  force  and  more 
force. 

MEANINGLESS  ISSUES 

Hence  the  1968  Presidential  elections  give 
signs  of  becoming  Just  as  meaningless  In 
terms  of  major  Issues  as  those  to  be  held 
next  month  In  Saigon,  and  American  self- 
government  begins  to  look  as  pathetic  as  the 
attempts  made  at  It  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Apple's  report  suggests  what  fine  jour- 
nalism may  do  In  such  a  critical  juncture: 
to  help  create  a  viable  public  opinion  that 
recognizes  the  folly  of  our  present  path. 

The  war  may  then  be  stopped,  not  because 
"someone  gets  tired  and  quits,"  but  because 
an  Intelligent,  courageous  and  human  deci- 
sion win  be  taken  In  Washington — a  decision 
which  win  be  worthy  both  of  our  past  tra- 
ditions and  of  those  domestic  needs  which 
show  tis  how  much  our  own  society  needs 
to  be  reconstructed  here  at  home  before  we 
can  presume  to  Intervene  In  the  ordering  of 
other  societies  beyond  our  'oorders. 

If  such  a  decision  Is  not  made  soon  this 
generation  may  well  witness  the  dissolution 
of  our  constitutional  system  which  I,  as  a 
teacher  of  government,  only  a  little  while  ago 
took  for  granted  as  a  p>ermanent  fixture  of 
the  political  firmament. 

Jerome  B.  King. 

Greensboro,  Vt.,  August  9, 1967. 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  14,  1967] 

Tp.oxtdled  Outlook  for  Saigon's  Elections 

(By  James  P.  Brown) 

Eighteen  months  ago  at  Honolulu,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ^ind  the  mili- 
tary rulers  of  South  Vietnam  mutually 
pledged  to  hold  free  elections  that  would 
oJIer  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

From  the  United  States  point  of  view,  such 
elections  were  a  moral  and  practical  neces- 


sity. They  were  needed  to  Introduce  In  Sai- 
gon a  popular  government  that  would  Justify 
to  an  Increasingly  skeptical  world  the  pro- 
claimed American  objective  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
They  were  also  needed  to  Install  a  Saigon 
government  capable  of  rallying  support 
throughout  the  countryside  for  the  faltering 
war  and  pacification  efforts. 

Returning  from  Honolulu,  Premier  Ky 
made  no  move  to  set  the  Constitution- 
building  process  In  motion.  He  talked  vague- 
ly of  elections  toward  the  end  of  1967.  But, 
bolstered  by  the  endorsement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  President  Johnson,  the  Premier 
moved  to  strengthen  his  dictatorial  grasp 
on  the  Saigon  Government. 

However,  he  misjudged  the  temper  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — and  apparently 
of  some  of  his  own  military  associates  as  well. 
When  the  Premier  abruptly  dismissed  the 
popular  commander  of  the  First  Corps  Area, 
demonstrations  broke  out  in  the  northern 
cities  of  Hue  and  Danang,  demanding  an  end 
to  military  rule.  In  the  face  of  mounting 
protest,  which  soon  spread  to  Saigon,  Ky 
hastily  promised  early  elections  and  a  speedy 
return  to  civilian  rule. 

Weeks  later,  however,  after  demonstrators 
had  been  suppressed  In  a  bold  show  of  force, 
Ky  withdrew  many  of  his  promises.  He  was 
still  committed  Irrevocably  to  elections;  but 
he  moved  skillfully  to  devise  an  electoral 
process  that  would  maximize  the  Infiuence 
of  the  junta,  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
Buddhists  and  insure  continuing  military 
rule  for  at  least  another  year. 

DOUBTS    ABOUT    JUNTA 

Two  months  before  the  September  1966 
voting  for  a  Constituent  Assembly,  a  Times 
correspondent  reported  from  Saigon:  "The 
generals  appear  to  regard  the  election  and 
Constitution-making  process  as  largely  a 
method  to  legitimize  their  own  power  and 
not  as  steps  toward  an  eventual  civilian 
government." 

The  election  itself  was  something  less  than 
a  model  as  a  free  expression  of  popular  will. 
Not  only  Communists,  but  "pro-Commu- 
nists" and  "neutralists"  were  barred  from 
the  ballot,  categories  broad  enough  to  per- 
mit the  exclusion  of  almost  anyone  of  whom 
the  regime  disapproved.  There  were  wide- 
spread reports  of  government  pressure  to 
turn  out  a  big  vote,  and  to  elect  government 
sponsored  candidates. 

Within  these  limitations,  however,  the 
balloting  was  conducted  with  surprising 
efficiency  and  without  many  of  the  more 
flagrant  abuses  that  had  been  customary  In 
previous  Vietnamese  elections.  Although  the 
117-man  Assembly  that  was  chosen  was 
drawn  largely  from  the  old,  privileged  urban 
elite  dominant  since  the  last  days  of  the 
French,  its  members  began  to  display  signs 
of  Independence. 

This  democratic  spirit  was  x)n  tempered, 
however,  by  pressures  from  the  Junta.  It 
obtained,  in  the  end,  essentially  the  kind  of 
Constitution  It  wanted,  though  not  without 
some  compromise. 

Having  successfully  engineered  the  writing 
of  a  Constitution  that  could  become  the 
vehicle  for  continued,  strong  military  rule — 
as  In  Korea — and  having  promoted  an  elec- 
tion law  weighted  heavily  in  their  favor,  the 
military  leaders  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  play  the  election  game  accord- 
ing to  rules  they  had  largely  determined. 
This  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  military  men 
have  violated  rules  on  campaigning  and 
censorship.  They  have  obliged  the  Assembly 
to  eliminate  two  serious  rivals.  They  have 
harassed  their  civilian  opponents. 

EMBASSY    silence 

And  In  an  ultimate  show  of  contempt  for 
the  whole  electoral  process,  they  have  passed 
the  word — now  retracted  under  Washington 
pressure — that  no  matter  who  wins  they  in- 


tend to  go  right  on  setting  national  policy 
through  a  "military  affairs  committee." 

In  the  face  of  these  indignities,  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Saigon  has  meJntained  a  re- 
sounding silence.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Bundy  offers  unpersuaslve  denials 
that  anything  Is  seriously  amiss.  And  other 
high  officials  in  Washington  continue  to 
boast  of  "democratic"  development  In  Viet- 
nam in  superlatives  that  make  tlie  realities 
of  Saigon  all  the  more  appalling.  Unless 
Saigon  and  Washington  move  much  mora 
resolutely  to  salvage  their  Honolulu  pledge, 
the  turn  will,  be  downward  toward  disaster. 
It  is  late,  but  not  too  late. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  14.  1067| 
Ky  Junta  Shuts  Down  Newspaper  in  Saigon 

Saigon.  Augiist  13. — South  Vietnam's  gov- 
ernment today  closed  down  a  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage newspaper. 

Tlie  government  gave  no  explanation,  but 
the  managing  editor  and  one  reporter  on  the 
paper  were  arrested  two  weelcs  ago  on  charges 
of  being  involved  with  the  Vletcong. 

The  paper,  Danchu  (Democracy)  had  the 
smallest  circulation  of  Saigon's  27  Viet- 
namese-language dallies.  Figures  are  unre- 
liable, but  it  is  estimated  Danchu  sold  8000 
copies  each  day. 

Government  sources  made  it  clear  that  the 
closure  was  connected  with  the  arrest  earlier 
of  managing  editor  Ky  Nlnh  and  reporter 
Ly  Blnh  Hlep.  Neither  has  been  formally 
charged  or  brought  to  coiirt. 

According  to  one  source,  the  paper  had 
been  in  financial  trouble  and  the  Vletcong 
recently  gave  the  management  about  $7500 
to  keep  going.  In  return  for  the  money,  the 
paper  was  to  help  the  Vletcong.  the  source 
said. 

Readers  of  Danchu  said  today  they  had  not 
seen  any  pro- Vletcong  articles  or  particularly 
virulent  anti-government  articles  In  the 
paper  last  week. 

They  said  that  several  papers  backing  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  former  Premier 
Tran  Van  Huong  and  other  civilians  have 
been  much  more  outspoken  In  their  criticism 
of  the  military  regime. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  14,  1967; 
Saigon's  Glum  Campaign — CANomATES,  Proud 

and    Suspicious,    Making    Fairness    the 

Biggest   Issue 

(By   R.   W.   Apple,   Jr.) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  13. — The 
first  10  days  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dential camp>aign,  on  which  so  many  people 
had  placed  such  high  hopes,  have  cast  an  ex- 
traordinary shadow  of  gloom  across  this 
capital. 

"We're  getting  killed,"  an  American  diplo- 
mat said  today.  "All  week  long  I've  felt  as  if 
all  the  blood  I've  poured  Into  this  country 
was  being  spilled  out  onto  the  sidewalk.  For 
the  first  time,  I'm  really  depressed." 

"The  election  was  turned  into  a  circus,"  an 
editor  in  Saigon  said.  "But  that  shouldn't 
surprise  you,  because  all  the  candidates  are 
acting  like  clowns." 

The  disenchantment  in  Saigon  has  been 
reflected  in  the  United  States  Congress,  where 
not  only  antiwar  legislators  but  also  those 
who  have  supported  the  Administration  are 
angrily  calling  the  election  a  "fraud," 
"charade"  and  "flsusco." 

What  has  really  happened? 

The  Vietnamese  are  acting  like  Viet- 
namese. The  politicians  and  the  generals  are 
showing  the  world,  at  a  moment  of  crisis. 
Just  how  sentimental,  prldeful,  suspicious, 
conspiratorial  and  stiff-necked  they  can  be. 

CONSPIRACT     IS     DOUBTED 

None  of  the  outsiders  present  at  Quangtrl 
City  last  Sunday,  when  tlie  civilian  candi- 
dates arrived  to  find  no  welcoming  party,  be- 
lieves that  the  Government  conspired  to  em- 
barrass or  discredit  the  civilians. 


22(06 


Bi  It  the  civilians,  conditioned  by  years  of 
suBi  Iclon  of  the  military,  chose  to  regard  the 
Inclf  ent  aa  such.  They  had  lost  face,  they  had 
made    to   ride    In    an   uncomfortable 
plai^,  they  would  seek  revenge. 

the  civilians  fired  one  verbal  broadside 

another  at  the  Oovemment,  It  became 

^nerals'  turn  to  react  obstinately. 

Wsuld  they  call  In  their  angry  rivals  foe 

coherence?  No.  Would  they  send  a  letter 

for  the  incident  and  explaining 

It  was  aU  an  accident?  No.  They  felt 

they  had  gone  far  enough  by  providing 

for  candidates  who  could  only 

expected    to    speak    harshly    of    their 
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t's  astonishing  In  a  country  that  has  had 

lot  of  this  one."  said  one  observer,  "but 

fact  Is  that  all  of  these  people  would 

r  guard  their  self-esteem  than  sacrifice 

of  It  for  the  common  caxiae." 

trait  has  been  exhibited  many  times 
in  Vietnamese  politics. 

to  persuade  some  of  the  civilian 

s  to  bow  out  before  the  campaign. 

he  strongest  ones  would  stand  a  better 
of  defeating  the  generals,  got  nowhere 
__j  each  candidate  insisted  that  he  was 
best.  The  generals,  aware  that  their 
ace  from  the  campaign  tour  would  anger 
civilians,  stayed  away  anyway,  making 

B  about  the  press  of  ofllclal  business. 
.  there  is  something  much  more  wrong 
.  the  electoral  process  than  the  Vietnam- 
personality.  The    civilian   opposition   Is 
-/Inced  that  the  generals  do  not  intend  to 
ihls  election  be  a  fair  test  of  the  national 
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"Ipila  conviction  la  compounded  of  many 
,  Including  the  civilian's  frustra- 
*t  their  own  seemingly  inability  to  op- 
effectlvely,  the  Ctovemment's  pressure 
s — the  campaign  against  the  peace  ean- 
di<^te,  Au  Tn^Dg  Thanh,   rankled  most — 
Premier  Ngugen  Cao  Ky's  intemperate 
about  pooslble  future  coups, 
ikany  observers  believe  that  the  civilians 
hafenow  decided  to  attempt  to  discredit  the 
rather  than  deal  with  the  Issues. 
appears  that  they  will  be  given  ample 
opbortunlty  to  make  their  point. 

continuing   nonpartlclpatlon   of   the 
In  Joint  campaign  activities,  the  in- 
ilng  volume  of  reports  of  irregularities  in 
provinces  and  the  sudden  increase  in 
political    arrests    by    the    police,    however 
va  id — all  can  be  used  to  build  a  case  against 
th(  Oovemment. 

pown  or  LOCAL  oiticials 
Sven  assuming  that  the  generals  were  will- 
In  !  to  foreswear  the  advantages  that  Incum- 
be  icy  gives  them,  it  la  doubtful  that  they 
CO  lid  gxxarantee  a  fair  election.  Province 
cb  efa  and  police  offlclala  often  do  as  they 
pi  «kae  in  other  matters  and  may  well  have 
re  isons  of  their  own,  such  as  protecting  their 
jo  >s,  for  wanting  to  influence  the  balloting 
in  favor  of  the  generals. 

Sut  the  civiliana  will  not  increase  their 
ct  anoea  of  defeating  the  military  ticket  by 
cc  nvlncing  the  world  that  the  election  Is  un- 
fa ir.  They  conceivably  could  weaken  the  de- 
t«  rminatlon  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
li  Vietnam,  which  is  contrary  to  their  plat- 
f  c  rma.  And  they  will  have  made  no  progress 
tc  ward  the  creation  of  a  democratic  tradition 
h  ire. 

What  concerns  many  people  in  Saigon  is 
tl  at,  no  matter  what  the  generals,  the  civil- 
la  as  or  the  0m ted  States  do  at  this  stage, 
S  >uth  Vietnam  may  well  be  worse  off  on  Sept. 
than  it  was  a  month  ago,  with  the  same 
n  glme,  "legitimized"  by  a  process  the  world 
a:  ready  considers  Illegitimate. 


THE  AUTO-TRAIN 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  headed 
by  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  a  Floridlan 
who  has  dlstingiiished  himself  In  the 
field  of  transportation  and  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  has  offered  several  new  and 
dramatic  solutions  to  transportation 
problems  aroxmd  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  solutions  Is  an  auto-train, 
which  would  move  98  automobiles  and 
their  passengers  from  Washington  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  a  period  of  12  hours. 
As  a  demonstration  project  and  func- 
tioning entity.  It  would  offer  great  bene- 
fit not  only  to  the  State  of  Florida  but 
to  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
eliminated  this  project  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill. 

The  August  4  edition  of  Traffic  World 
contains  an  article  by  Carlo  J.  Salzano 
which  explains  in  detail  the  problem  with 
which  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Is  faced  unless  $3.5  million  to  finance  the 
construction  of  the  auto- train  with  Its 
necessary  stations  is  restored  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Asked  To  Restokz  Funds  To  Com- 
plete Reseahch  on  Aoto-Tbain.  Aib-Cttsh- 

lON 

(By  Carlo  J.  Salzano) 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  on 
the  threshold  of  developing  two  innovations 
that  should  satisfy  the  traveler  who  demands 
fMt  and  convenient  access  to  and  from  a 
distant  airport  and  the  driver  who  can't  part 
with  his  car.  Both  hold  out  the  hope  of  a 
pleasant  by-product — less-congested  and 
safer  highways. 

The  two  developments  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  air-cushion  vehicle  and  the 
auto-traln. 

The  air-cushion  vehicle  found  Its  way  onto 
the  drawing  board  after  engineers  discovered 
that  in  order  to  allow  tracked  vehicles  such 
as  trains  to  operate  faster  and  faster,  the 
wheels  demanded  more  and  more  sophisti- 
cated suspension  systems  and  better  and 
better  surfaces  on  which  to  travel  so  that  the 
shock  caused  by  the  higher  speeds  would  not 
be  transmitted  to  the  vehicle  body.  Re- 
searchers theorized  that  If  a  cushion  of  air 
could  be  substituted  for  wheels,  the  suspen- 
sion problem  would  be  solved  and  the  de- 
mands for  perfection  In  the  guldeway  surface 
would  be  alleviated.  The  possibility  of  using 
Ground  Effect  Machines  was  considered,  but 
they  were  found  to  operate  satisfactorily  only 
at  speeds  of  up  to  75  miles  an  hour,  only 
about  half  the  speed  that  engineers  were  eye- 
ing. Hence,  the  DOT  research  and  develop- 
ment program  concentrated  on  the  tracked 
air-cushion  vehicle  propelled  by  a  linear 
electric  motor. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  well  on 
its  way  toward  development  of  an  alr- 
cushlon  vehicle  whose  Immediate  function 
would  be  to  bring  the  metropolitan  air 
traveler  closer  to  his  distant  airport,  asked 
Congress  for  $1.9  million  to  undertake  full- 
scale  component  testing  and  to  design  the 
rese^ch  vehicle  and  guldeway  during  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  engi- 
neers would  take  a  look  at  test  data  devel- 
oped by  the  French,  who  currently  are  oper- 
ating a  prototype,  the  "Aerotraln"  and  In- 


formation complied  by  the  British  on  their 
tracked  version  of  the  Hovercraft. 

But  progress  on  the  U.S.  version  of  the  alr- 
cushlon  vehicle  will  be  delayed  unless  the 
Senate  and  Congress  save  the  project  from 
the  ax  swung  by  the  House  In  paring  DOT's 
toUl  research  and  development  request  from 
$8  miUion  down  to  $3.85  million.  The  same 
ax  wiped  out  the  $3.5  million  the  department 
requested  to  finance  construction  of  the 
auto-traln,  with  its  necessary  stations. 

The  auto-traln  borrows  its  operating  prin- 
ciple from  the  old  river  ferry-boat  and  ex- 
tends that  principle  to  raUroad  trains.  DOT 
plans  are  all  ready  to  go  on  the  construction 
of  a  12-car  train  capable  of  carrying  98  auto- 
mobiles and  their  passengers  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  in  12  hours. 
Appropriate  ramps  would  allow  four  autos 
to  roll  into  each  car  of  the  train  that  in- 
cludes service  cars  in  which  passengers  may 
relax,  have  dinner  and  watch  a  movie  while 
speeding  to  their  destination.  At  the  end  of 
the  ride,  the  driver  and  his  passengers  pile 
back  into  their  autos  and  drive  off  the  train. 

Robert  T.  Nelson,  director  of  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation,  said  cur- 
rent plans  call  for  the  auto-traln  to  be  oper- 
ated entirely  by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
RaUroad.  The  railroad,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  would 
take  Its  operating  expenses  out  of  revenues, 
with  net  revenues  to  be  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  railroad  and  the  government. 
When  the  government  eventually  sells  the 
auto-traln  to  a  private  railroad,  Mr.  Nelson 
said,  the  government  will  have  recovered  all 
but  about  $1  million  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project.  In  the  future,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  simi- 
lar auto-traln  runs  could  be  made  between 
other  heavily  traveled  corridors,  such  as  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Denver,  Atlanta  or  New 
York.  Interest  in  such  a  service  has  been 
expressed  for  the  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles. 

NEEDED    fT.8    MILLXON 

But  progress  on  both  of  these  projects — 
the  auto-tram  and  the  air-cushion  vehicle — 
hinges  on  congressional  restoration  of  about 
$7.8  million  to  the  1967-68  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Another  DOT  ofllclal  indicated  that  the 
House  action,  in  reducing  the  department's 
budget  estimate  for  demonstrations  and  re- 
search and  development,  amounted  to  false 
economy. 

"What  would  have  happened  If  we  had 
stopped  aviation  R&D  just  aa  it  was  getting 
off  the  ground,"  asked  Edward  Ward,  chief  of 
engineering  research  and  development  in  the 
Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 
"Where  would  we  be  today  or  in  World 
War  II?" 

Mr.  Ward  envisioned  research  and  develop- 
ment as  having  a  "tremendous  fallout  In 
urban  transportation"  by  helping  solve  the 
problem  of  speedy  movement  of  people  to 
and  from  congested  metropolitan  areas.  Re- 
search and  development  in  the  transporta- 
tion would  have  no  small  effect  on  such 
monumentel  tasks  as  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  feels  that  transportation 
R&D  has  made  "a  substantial  amount  of 
progress  since  1965,"  believed  that  the  de- 
partment should  be  allowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Its  momentum. 

"I  believe  strongly  that  R&D  should  go 
forward  In  all  kinds  of  transportation  and 
other  areas,"  Mr.  Nelson  said.  Contrary  to 
the  feeling  expressed  by  the  House  appro- 
priations committee,  Mr.  Nelson  believed  it 
was  up  to  the  government,  and  not  private 
Industry,  to  get  projects  such  as  the  auto- 
traln  under  way. 

In  calling  for  the  budget  cuts,  the  commit- 
tee had  said  that  "a  careful  analysU  of  the 
various  projects  .  .  .  both  under  way  and 
proposed,  leads  the  committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  them  are  of  question- 
able value  and.  If  pursued  at  all,  should  be 
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financed  by  private  Industry  rather  than  by 
the  government." 

Mr.  Nelson  stated  two  reasons  why  such 
projects  should  be  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Speaking  of  the  auto-traln — and 
the  same  reasoning  could  apply  to  the  alr- 
cushlon  vehicle — Mr.  Nelson  said  that  al- 
though research  on  the  project  held  "great 
promise"  a  railroad  could  not  be  expected  to 
risk  its  capital  until  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion Is  completed.  In  addition,  he  said,  the 
government  would  be  serving  the  public  In- 
terest by  controlling  the  various  demonstra- 
tion phases. 

As  for  the  air-cushion  project,  Mr.  Nelson 
described  It  as  "the  most  promising  new  sys- 
tem for  airport  access."  In  view  of  the  larger 
planes  that  will  be  fiylng  in  the  near  future, 
he  said,  "we  should  be  ready  to  move  for- 
ward with  new  systems  of  transportation 
that  will  raise  the  access  efficiency  of  the 
airport." 

Testifying  before  the  transportation  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  appropriations 
committee.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
S.  Boyd  said  August  1  that  the  work  being 
done  under  the  research  and  development 
program  "is  beginning  to  yield  promising  re- 
sults, and  the  potential  for  further  techni- 
cal breakthroughs  In  high  speed  ground 
transportation  systems  Is  great." 

Continuing,  he  said: 

"The  Railroad  Administration  has  laid  out 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  soundly  conceived 
program  of  research  and  demonstrations. 
This  work  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's broad-ranging  efforts  to  develop  new 
Ideas  and  find  new  solutions  to  the  nation's 
transportation  problems.  Such  projects  as 
the  auto-on-traln  demonstration,  for  which 
$3.5  million  is  requested,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  innovative  efforts  which  we 
hope  to  pursue." 


NEW  SOCIAL  AND  REHABIIJTATION 
SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
all  agree  on  the  urgency  of  making  it 
simpler  for  people,  for  private  institu- 
tions and  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  get  the  Federal  help  they  need. 
Given  the  problems  of  our  cities  today 
and  given  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  structure,  steps  toward  simpli- 
fication in  government  are  something  we 
can  all  applaud. 

Today  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  taking  just 
such  a  step.  Secretary  John  W.  Gsurdner 
has  unified  the  direction  of  the  public 
assistance  and  social  service  programs, 
the  rehabilitation  activities,  and  the  pro- 
grams to  assist  children  and  older  Amer- 
icans in  a  single  new  agency,  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

As  Senators  we  have  a  direct  interest 
in  any  change  that  will  make  it  easier  for 
our  State  governments,  for  the  govern- 
ments of  our  local  communities,  for  the 
great  private  institutions  and  volimtary 
agencies  to  deal  with  HEW  on  matters 
of  welfare,  social  service,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  HEW,  I  can 
testify  on  how  complicated  it  can  be  not 
only  for  others  to  try  to  get  help  from 
a  great  Federal  bureaucracy,  but  how 
complicated  it  can  be  even  inside  to  pro- 
vide help  when  one  is  dealing  with  cum- 
bersome administrative  msuihinery. 

The  new  organization  quite  sensibly 
places  under  one  roof  both  the  cash  pay- 


ment programs  to  help  people  in  need, 
and  the  array  of  social  service  and  re- 
habilitation programs  that  are  a  real 
hope  for  Independence  and  dignity  for 
millions  of  American  children,  disabled 
adults,  dependent  families  and  adults  be- 
yond their  earning  years. 

Within  the  new  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  will 
keep  their  administrative  integrity,  but 
their  functions  wUl  be  strengthened. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  for  example, 
will  receive  additional  responsibility  for 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  will 
receive  operating  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain mental  retardation  assistance  pro- 
grams now  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

A  Medical  Service  Administration  will 
be  created  to  manage  the  growing  pro- 
grams— particularly  medicaid — on  which 
more  than  6  million  Americans  now  de- 
pend for  medical  assistance.  The  man- 
agement of  money  assistance  programs, 
such  as  AFDC  and  old-age  assistance, 
will  be  centralized  in  a  new  Assistance 
Payments  Administration. 

Simplification  is  all  to  the  good,  but 
our  interests  must  go  beyond  that.  That 
system  of  public  assistance  is  best  that 
works  to  put  men  back  on  their  own 
feet.  The  1962  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments, which  I  helped  to  develop,  re- 
flected this  feeling  in  their  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation  and  work  incentives  for 
people  on  welfare  and  others  with  very 
low  incomes. 

Rehabilitation  is  very  much  the  key- 
note of  the  new  HEW  organization.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Department's  new 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  authorities  on  rehabili- 
tating people:  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  the 
former  Commissioner  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

I  know  Miss  Switzer  well.  She  is  prac- 
tical, she  knows  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  bureaucratic  machinery,  and  she  has 
absolutely  no  respect  for  redtape.  She 
knows  the  great  potential  in  even  the 
most  disabled  human  being  and  she  is  a 
past  master  at  organizing  opportunities 
for  human  growth  and  development. 

Mary  Switzer  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  most  compcissionate  adminis- 
trators I  know.  She  will  see  that  the  peo- 
ple who  need  help  get  it.  She  will  see  that 
it  will  be  effective.  She  is  not  afraid  to 
experiment  and  Innovate. 

This  is  the  spirit  we  must  have  in  our 
welfare  programs  if  we  are  to  improve 
conditions  in  our  central  cities  and  rural 
areas.  It  is  a  spirit  in  complete  harmony 
with  both  the  traditional  mission  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  relatively  new 
charter  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

I  welcome  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.  We  need  it,  and  we  need  the 
approach  it  will  bring. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  made  by  Secretary  Gardner 
and  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 
announcing  the  formation  of  the  new 
service,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  John  W.  Gardnee,  Secrbtabt 
OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

I'm  here  to  announce  the  merger  of  three 
existing  agencies — Welfare,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Aging — Into  a  new  agency 
t>.  be  called  the  Social  and  RehabUltatlon 
Service. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  into  detail  now  about 
the  reorganlzailon,  because  you  can  figure 
out  a  good  deal  of  it  from  these  charts,  and 
also  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have  In  a  few  minutes.  Right  now  I  just  want 
to  tell  you  briefly  about  why  we  did  what 
we  did.  And  I  should  add  that  this  reorga- 
nization is  based  on  extensive  consultations, 
going  back  over  almost  a  year,  with  numer- 
ous state  and  local  officials  and  many  others 
in  and  out  of  Government. 

There  are  three  key  features  of  the  reorga- 
nization. First,  In  the  new  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  we  have  brought  to- 
gether the  various  services  of  HEW  that  deal 
with  special  groups:  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, and  families,  particularly  children. 

Second,  we  have  separated  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  having  to  do  with  cash  pay- 
ments— that  Is,  public  assistance  payments — 
from  the  programs  offering  rehabilitation 
and  social  services. 

Third,  we  have  established  a  single  re- 
gional commissioner  of  the  new  Service  In 
each  of  HEW's  nine  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

When  you  boll  it  all  down,  HEW,  working 
with  and  through  the  states,  counties,  and 
local  communities,  provides  two  different 
kinds  of  help  to  these  special  groups  or  popu- 
lations. 

It  helps  toward  meeting  their  basic  needs, 
where  necessary,  by  financing  medical  costs 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  through 
cash  payments  for  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind,  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

And  it  also  provides  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices aimed  at  rehabilitation  m  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  word — giving  people  opportuni- 
ties to  become  self-supporting  and  self-suffi- 
cient, where  possible;  releasing  and  fostering 
their  energies  and  talents;  enhancing  their 
capatclty  to  cope  with  the  world  and  to  be 
responsible  and  participating  citizens;  en- 
abling them  to  live  their  Uvea  with  some 
measure  of  dignity. 

The  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  in  our  so- 
cial and  welfare  programs  is  in  large  part  due 
to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  one  of  my 
predecessors.  Senator  Rlblcoff,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  HEW.  It  is  an  emphasis  we  in- 
tend to  continue,  expand,  and  strengthen. 

Rehabilitation  can  take  many  forms.  It 
may  mean,  in  one  Instance,  giving  a  blind 
boy  the  training  he  needs  so  he  can  become 
a  skilled  mechanic.  In  another  case,  it  may 
mean  helping  an  elderly  person  find  mean- 
ing and  satisfaction  through  participation  in 
a  foster  grandparents'  project,  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  deprived  youngster  with  the 
interest,  attention,  and  affection  of  a  respon- 
sible adult.  It  can  mean  helping  a  bewildered 
and  frightened  AFDC  mother  to  develop  a 
realistic  budget,  receive  information  about 
family  planning,  learn  to  cope  better  with 
the  tasks  of  housekeeping  and  child-rearing, 
and  perhaps  get  the  training  she  needs  so 
she  can  get  a  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  Job,  pro- 
viding day  care  for  her  children  while  she 
gets  it.  Already,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
success  in  preparing  the  unemployed  parents 
of  AFDC  children  and  other  needy  people 
for  jobs — about  36,000  have  become  partially 
or  fully  self-supporting  under  the  relatively 
limited  work-experience  program  we  have 
been  running  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years — and  we  expect  to  expand  that  program 
in  the  future. 

The  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  children 
should  continue  to  be  given  special  emphasis, 
and  assigning  each  of  these  groups  special 
status  within  the  new  Service  while  prescrv- 
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Int  ttielr  admlnlstraUTe  Integrity  Insurw 
th  \t  each  will  receive  the  priority  attention 
It  needs  and  deserves. 

3ut  we  find  that  xisually  the  trouble  an 
In  Uvldual  or  family  Is  In  Is  a  combination  of 
Be  era!  related  problems  requiring  a  combl- 
na  tlon  of  approaches.  And  those  problems, 
di:  rerent  though  they  may  be,  are  all  concen- 
tr  ited  In  that  one  person  or  one  famUy.  We 
m  1st  not  take  a  fragmented  approach  to 
them.  We  want  to  encourage  a  unified  ap- 
pi  >ach  to  the  probletns  of  all  these  groups, 
w1  th  special  emphasis  on  the  family.  We  be- 
lU  ve  that  the  new  Service  can  make  this  pos- 
sible and  that  each  of  Its  parts  can  draw 
oi  the  strengths  of  the  others  and  that  they 
OS  Q  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  second  key  feature  of  the  reorgani- 
ze tlon  la  that  we  have  separated  the  two 
bi  sic  ftinctions:  the  fiscal,  on  the  one  hand, 
aiid  the  services,  on  the  other.  The  new 
A  Blstance  Payments  Administration  will  be 
r«  iponalble  for  the  provision  of  policy  guld- 
ai  tee  to  state  agencies  in  the  administration 
ol  the  money  payment  aspects  of  the  public 
ai  slstance  programs.  Several  states  and  cities 
h  ive  already  taken  or  are  contemplating 
st  spa  to  separate  the  administration  of  pay- 
w  ents  and  the  provision  of  services,  in  the 
literasta  of  efficiency  and  of  saving  scarce 
tl  ne  and  talent  for  the  provision  of  rehablll- 
U  tlve  services.  But  it  should  be  emphasized 
tl  at  the  form  of  organization  we  are  adopt- 
li  g  here  Is  not  intended  to  predetermine 
f ( rms  of  organization  at  the  State  and  local 
1«  vel. 

The  third  key  feature  of  the  reorganization 
U  that  an  SRS  commissioner  in  each  of  the 
ri  glons  will  supervise  all  the  programs  and 
a  ^vltles  of  the  Service  In  his  region  and 
K  111  give  approval  to  all  state  plans.  We  ex* 
ptct  that  this  wlU  make  It  easier  for  the 
81  at«a  and  communities  to  deal  with  the 
F  sderal  Government  on  all  these  matters. 

Now  there  are  two  things  I'd  like  to  men- 
t  on  that  arent  exactly  "major  features"  of 
t  >e  reorganization,  but  demonstrate  the 
k  Inds  of  oonoema  we  have  and  the  kinds  of 
a  ^prottch  we  are  trying  to  take. 

First  there  is  the  Ofllce  of  Research  and 
I  emonatnttlons.  Its  sole  charge  from  me  is 
t  >  develop  policies  and  projects  that  are  In- 
I  ovatlve  and  experimental — all  at  them 
a  Imed  at  finding  ways  of  delivering  services 
I  lore  effectively,  more  efficiently,  more  qulck- 
1  r.  That  Is  the  spirit  we  want  to  characterize 
» 11  our  efforts. 

Second,  some  time  ago  I  announced  the 
« itabUshment  of  the  Center  for  Community 
I  lannlng,  attached  to  the  Office  of  the 
J  sslstant  Secretary  for  Individual  and  Family 
£  errloea.  This  Center  is  now  operating.  We 
1  sel  it  Is  one  effective  means  through  which 
1  re  can  addreae  oxirselves  directly  to  the  prob- 
1  sns  of  our  central  cities.  And  it  provides  a 
I  ood  example  of  the  kind  of  unified  approach 
^  r»  want  to  take.  At  the  moment,  for  in- 
I  tance,  the  Center  Is  cooperating  with  SUD 
I  a  the  development  of  neighborhood  centers 
1  lelng  eatabllshed  In  fourteen  cities  through - 
(  ut  the  country.  And  it  is  receiving  whole- 
1  learted  cooperation  from  all  the  agencies  in 
:  lEW  that  can  be  helpful:  from  the  health 
]  teople.  from  various  units  of  the  Children's 
iiireau,  from  mental  health  experts.  The  cre- 
ation at  a  unified  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
lerrice  will  greatly  help  this  kind  of  es- 
jiang*  of  Information. 

I  hAve  named  Mary  Svrltzer,  Commissioner 
tf  tha  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admlnis- 
Tatlon.  as  Administrator  of  the  new  Serv- 
es. For  seventeen  years  she  has  directed  the 
utloa'a  largest  program  of  rehabilitation  of 
Uaabled  people.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
Mr  9Hr  atnce  I  cams  to  Washington,  and 
Savo  trnquallfled  respect  for  her  ability.  She 
!■  a  djxuuno.  She  is  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
Any  government  operation  un- 
dlrectloa  will  enjoy  a  rising  curve  of 

ntanty. 


Statcmsmt  bt  Wilbtjb  J.  CoHiN,  Undkb  Szc- 

XET&BT,  DiPAaTMKNT  OF  HKAI.TH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WeLTARZ 

The  establishment  of  the  Social  and  Re- 
habiUtatlon  Service  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  more  effectively  organizing  our 
nation's  resources  to  deal  with  aging,  re- 
habilitation, children  and  welfare. 

The  1961  and  1962  Public  Welfare  and  the 
1965  Vocational  BehablUtatlon  Amendments 
set  us  on  a  vigorous  new  course  by  their 
stress  on  rehabilitation  and  work  incentives 
for  welfare  recipients  and  other  low  Income 
persons. 

Our  Federal  administrative  setup  must 
clearly  be  reoriented  If  these  legislative  man- 
dates are  to  be  Implemented  more  rapidly 
and  more  widely.  Establishment  of  the  So- 
cial and  RehabiUtatlon  Service  will  provide 
the  needed  reorientation,  while  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  administrative  integrity 
of  the  major  units  involved. 

Through  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  we  will  be  able  to  move  faster  to- 
ward several  Important  objectives,  among 
these  extending  opportunities  for  rehabili- 
tation; providing  more  and  better  day  care 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers;  train- 
ing more  parents  on  public  assistance  for 
productive  work  with  appropriate  safeguards; 
raising  the  incentives  of  welfare  recipients 
to  Increase  Job  earnings. 

Secretary  Gardner  has  chosen  an  excep- 
tionally able,  dedicated  and  experienced  per- 
son in  Miss  Mary  Swltzer  to  lead  this  new 
and  Important  enterprise.  I  know,  because  I 
have  worked  with  her  for  more  than  26 
years. 

Miss  Swltzer  will  bring  her  vast  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  rehabilitation  to  the  aid 
of  the  entire  welfare  program.  I  know  that 
her  outstanding  leadership  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial gains  in  all  of  the  programs  involved. 
Secretary  Gardner  has  also  chosen  an  able 
public  servant  In  Joseph  H.  Meyers  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  for  operations.  Mr. 
Meyers  is  both  knowledgeable  and  compe- 
tent. The  new  organization  and  the  new 
leadership  will  strengthen  the  partnership 
effort  by  government  and  voluntary  groups 
to  provide  effective  help  to  all  those  we  serve. 
It  will  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Chil- 
drens  Bureau. 

It  will  expand  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

It  will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  rehabili- 
tation program. 

I  think  we're  going  to  be  able  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  all  around,  for  Infants  and  children, 
for  mothers  and  families,  for  the  disabled  and 
the  handicapped,  and  for  all  our  older 
Americans. 


THE  SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  KANSAS  CITY  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  ITS  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 
AND  ITS  CIVIC  COUNCIL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  really  been  made  aware  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities;  and  of  particular 
concern  has  been  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  the  youth  from  low  in- 
come and  minority  groups. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  very  glad 
to  note  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Civic  Council  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  have  now  Initiated  a  program  to 
obtain  permanent,  part-time,  and  sum- 
mer Jobs  for  young  men  and  women  16 
to  19  years  old  from  these  lower  income 
and  minority  groups.  To  date  five  firms 
have  made  commitments  to  hire  an  ex- 
pected total  of  400  youths;  and  13  firms 
have  pledged  $34,000  to  pay  youths  hired 
through  this  program  to  work  for  the 
city  park  and  recreation  department. 


The  significance  of  this  program,  es- 
pecially because  It  Is  receiving  substan- 
tial support  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, was  well  expressed  as  follows  by 
the  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce: 

Kansas  City  faces  an  economic  and  social 
challenge  which  is  national  In  scope  which 
must  be  met  and  met  now  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  forward  progress  which  has  been 
set  in  motion  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
avoid  the  recent  disturbances  which  have 
plagued  more  than  20  American  communi- 
ties. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this 
new  program  is  contained  In  an  article 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  of 
August  9.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chambeb  in  Jobs  STi3» — It  and  Ctvic  Council 
Sta«ts  Program  To  OsxAiif  Summzr,  Per- 
manent   AND    Part-Timz    Positions    fob 

MiNORITT  AND  LOW-lNCOME  TOUTHS BE- 
GIN With  100 — Thet  Will  Work  in 
Parks — Firms  Plzdcx  To  Hirk  Others 

(By  John  T.  Dauner) 
A  program  to  obtain  permanent  part-time 
and  summer  jobs  for  young  men  and  women 
16  to  19  years  old  from  low  Income  and  mi- 
nority groups  was  announced  yesterday  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civic  Coun- 
cil. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  imme- 
diate employment  for  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  for  hundreds  of  youths  who  have 
been  unable  to  find  summer  jobs  or  who  are 
Jxist  out  of  summer  school. 

TT   WTLL   CONTINUE 

But  the  project  is  to  continue  on  a  year- 
round  basis  with  the  object  of  opening  Jobs 
to  those  who  In  the  past  have  been  consid- 
ered unemployable. 

Five  firms  made  commitments  to  hire 
youths  through  the  program.  Commitments 
for  up  to  400  summer,  permanent  or  part- 
time  jobs  in  private  Industry  are  expected  in 
a  few  days,  Lounneer  Pemberton,  who  helped 
set  up  the  program,  said.  Pemberton  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Urban  league. 

Thirteen  firms  pledged  $34,000  to  pay  100 
Negro,  Mexican-American  and  white  youths 
who  will  begin  six  weeks'  work  this  morning 
with  the  city  park  and  recreation  depart- 
ment. 

Firms  that  have  business  or  union  restric- 
tions against  hiring  youths  were  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  park  program  so  It  may 
be  expanded. 

Youths  Interested  in  work  with  the  park 
and  recreation  department  are  to  regiister  at 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  corps  office,  1026 
Forest  avenue.  Applications  for  jobs  in  pri- 
vate biisinesses  are  to  be  handled  by  the 
Youth  Opportunity  office.  Eighteenth  and 
McGee  streets. 

Civil  rights  and  other  organizations  that 
work  in  the  poverty  areas  are  being  asked  to 
cooperate. 

roLLOw  a  suggestion 

The  project  was  suggested  by  several  Negro 
members  of  the  chamber  who  pointed  out 
the  pressing  need  of  young  persons  to  earn 
money  during  the  summer  in  order  to  re- 
main in  school,  and  the  difficulties  faced 
by  under-educated  and  unskilled  persons  in 
finding  permanent  jobs. 

They  have  worked  during  the  last  10  days 
with  directors  of  the  two  organizations  to 
plan  projects  and  obtain  basic  commitments 
from  private  industry  and  the  city. 

The  project  was  unveiled  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  with  top  executives  of  the  110  larg- 
est employers  in  the  area.  Also  at  the  meet- 
ing were  representatives  of  the  Urban  league, 
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the  NA.A.C J».,  the  CouncU  for  United  Action, 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the  Mexi- 
can-American Organization  for  Progress,  the 
Catholic  diocese,  the  Kansas  City  school  dis- 
trict and  the  Human  Resources  corporation. 

The  business  leaders  voted  unanimously  to 
support  the  project.  Specifically,  they  agreed 
to: 

Make  funds  available  to  the  park  and  rec- 
reation department  to  provide  additional 
summer  Jobs. 

Employ  immediately  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  additional  employees  possible  in  their 
companies  at  the  going  wage  rate  for  the 
position. 

Committed  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
expanding  full-time  employment  and  Job 
training  for  members  of  minority  groups. 

Committed  their  firms  to  support  the 
chamber  and  Civic  council  In  projects  to  Im- 
prove housing  and  educational  opportunities. 

Robert  Ingram,  chamber  president,  said  a 
small  committee  of  business  leaders  would 
be  appointed  In  a  few  days  to  work  in  the 
area  of  hiring,  Job  training,  education  and 
housing. 

"Kansas  City  faces  an  economic  and  social 
challenge  which  Is  national  in  scope  and 
which  must  be  met  and  met  now  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  forward  progress  which  has 
been  set  in  motion  and  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  avoid  the  recent  disturbances  which  have 
plagued  more  than  20  American  communi- 
ties," Ingram  told  the  business  leaders. 

"Greater  Kansas  City's  business  commu- 
nity must  assume  a  wider  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  solving  the  underlying  prob- 
lems In  education,  housing  and  particularly 
In  providing  jobs  for  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Ingram  said  business  leaders  here  are  con- 
cerned that  law  and  order  be  maintained. 

"But  primarily,"  he  said,  "we  are  concerned 
as  Kansas  Cltlans  that  this  community  must 
be  the  kind  of  community  in  which  people  of 
all  races,  creeds,  national  origins  and  present 
economic  status  can  live  together  in  decent, 
dignified  surroundings." 

LEADER   IN    FIELD 

Ingram  recalled  that  the  Kansas  City 
chamber  had  been  the  first  chamber  in  the 
country  to  activate  an  equal  emplojrment  op- 
portunity committee.  That  committee,  he 
said,  had  been  responsible  for  opening  jobs 
for  minority  groups  in  25  major  firms  and 
several  smaller  business  organizations  here. 

"But  we  have  not  done  enough,"  he  added. 

"Therefore,  the  officers  and  directors  of 
both  the  Civic  council  and  the  chamber  have 
met  repeatedly  over  the  last  10  days  with 
members  of  the  Negro  community  to  deter- 
mine the  problems  and  to  plan  their  move  on 
the  immediate,  intermediate  and  long-range 
activities." 

Ingram  explained  the  park  department 
program. 

"These  youngsters  will  be  employed  at 
meaningful,  constructive  work  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  summer,"  he  said.  "This  action 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  officials  of  the 
park  department  which  has  so  expanded  Its 
activities  this  summer  that  additional  help 
is  needed. 


"This  is  a  small  step,  but,  in  addition  to 
providing  Jobs  and  income  to  these  young 
people  and  offering  the  community  the  bene- 
fit of  their  services,  we  intend  it  to  signify 
our  intention  to  continue  and  expand  this 
and  related  types  of  constructive  participa- 
tion by  the  business  community. 

see    a   RESPONSIBILITy 

"We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  private 
enterprise,  in  addition  to  contributing  their 
dollars,  to  make  meaningful  contributions  in 
terms  of  jobs  in  private  business  and  indus- 
try. In  its  plants,  and  stores  and  offices." 

"We  are  hopeful  that,  of  more  lasting  im- 
portance, will  be  our  commitment  and  plans 
now  being  formulated  to  work  closely  with 
the  Job  corps  and  other  agencies  in  training 
and  in  hiring  people  of  minority  and  lower 
economic  groups  In  meaningful  jobs  6n  a  full 
time,  continuing  and  expanded  basis. 

"We  are  also  aware,"  Ingram  said,  "that 
the  problems  in  relation  to  segregation  in 
education  and  in  bousing  are  corollaries  of 
jobs  and  are  important  as  well  to  this  com- 
munity's stability  and  solidarity. 

"To  that  end,  a  small  committee  composed 
of  business  leaders  is  being  formed  with  sub- 
committees that  win  address  themselves  to 
intensify  hiring,  to  Job  training,  to  educa- 
tion and  to  housing." 

LIST    OF   riRMS 

The  firms  that  pledged  to  hire  youths 
through  the  program  were  National  Bellas 
Hess,  Inc.,  KMBC-TV,  R.  B.  Jones  &  Sons  In- 
surance, The  Star  and  Ingram  Investments. 

Those  that  contributed  to  the  park  proj- 
ect were  Woolf  Brothers,  E.  F.  Hutton,  The 
Star,  Macy's,  Farmland  Industries,  Inc.,  But- 
ler Manufacturing,  Kansas  City  Southern 
Industries,  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish,  R.  B.  Jones 
&  Sons  Insurance,  Tension  Envelope,  Unltog, 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  and 
Building  Service  Employees  Union  Local  96. 

In  addition  to  Its  contribution,  Robert  E. 
Elsler,  jr.,  business  representative  of  the 
Building  Service  Employees  union  said  that 
the  union  had  extended  the  time  from  30 
days  to  six  weeks  that  custodial  employees 
have  to  join  the  tmlon.  That  will  permit 
young  persons  to  work  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer in  custodial  Jobs  without  paying  union 
initiation  or  dues. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  C.  U.  A.  Job  development  committee,  said 
he  thought  the  project  was  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  added  that  it  must  be 
run  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Williams  said  craft  unions  should  Join 
the  effort  and  help  provide  training  for  un- 
skilled workers. 

EXAMPLE    OF   CONCERN 

Chester  Stovall,  executive  director  of  the 
Human  Reeouroee  Corporation  said  the  plan 
was  an  excellent  example  of  the  business 
community  working  on  the  problems  of 
whole  comm\inlty. 

"This  program  did  not  originate  in  Wash- 
ington and  come  down  to  the  community," 
he  said.  "It  started  right  here.  That  la  what 
we  are  striving  for.  The  members  of  this 
chamber,    with    their    shops    and    assembly 


lines,  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  solve  the 
employment  problem. 

"Other  resources  in  the  community  must 
be  brought  Into  action  to  prepare  persons 
to  become  good  employees,"  he  added. 

Frank  Vaydlk,  superintendent  of  parks  and 
recreation,  said  that  the  youths  who  will 
start  to  work  this  morning  will  be  assigned 
to  many  crews  In  the  department. 

Vaydlk  said  that  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
he  hoped  that  a  way  could  be  found  to  retain 
those  interested  in  park  work  and  that  they 
could  be  given  Intensive  training  and  moved 
Into  regular  department  jobs. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  INCREASED  MINI- 
MUM WAGE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  the  impact  of  IncreEised 
minimum  wage.  Today,  I  shall  again  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  this  subject.  It  is  be- 
ing brought  daily  to  my  attention  that 
the  American  small  businessmen,  partic- 
ularly those  located  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  are  finding  It  Increasingly 
difflcult  to  comply  with  the  extended 
coverage  and  increased  minimum  wage 
requirements  which  went  into  effect  last 
February. 

Recently,  I,  along  with  28  other  Sena- 
tors, cosponsored  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Dirksen,  which  would  hold 
exempt  small  business  firms  doing  less 
than  $500,000  gross  business.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  In  1969,  this  dollar-volume 
test  is  scheduled  to  drop  to  $250,000.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  move  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  easing  the  plight  of 
small  business,  and  would  also  stem  an 
upcoming  tide  of  Increasing  imemploy- 
ment  among  the  lesser  skilled,  the  youth, 
and  the  handicapped. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  which  is  made  up  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  independent  busi- 
nessmen, has  been  conducting  a  survey  of 
its  members  throughout  the  country. 
This  questionnaire  was  not  designed 
specifically  to  discredit  the  minimum 
wage  law,  for  of  seven  questions  asked, 
only  one  part  of  one  question  deals  with 
this  matter,  and  it  simply  states: 

If  employees  were  dropped,  was  It  be- 
cause of  minimum  wage  Increase? 

It  goes  on  to  ask  for  a  yes  or  no  answer. 
At  this  point,  I  ask  luanimous  consent 
to  have  the  questionnaire  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  all  might  see  just  how 
these  questions  were  put  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 
Please  Answer  Survey  Carefully  as  These  Questions  Are  Tabulated  Electronically  and  Used  To  Determine  National  Trends 

1.  What  has  been  your  employment  trend? 

Please  give  the  number  of  your  employees.-. -. ^ 

If  number  of  employees  is  same  now  as  last  year,  please  check - -..--  — '-' 

If  number  of  employees  Is  now  greater,  please  give  additional  number  of  employees  hirsd 

If  fewer  employees  now  than  year  ago,  please  give  number  dropped ri'vii'"  n'Via 

If  employees  were  dropped,  was  it  because  of  1966  minimum  wage  mcrease? i_i  im     u  "• 

Your  commenb i-i  vaa     n  No 

i.  Did  you  expand  or  modernize  your  businwr  ^^jringthe  past  year? - u  ■•»     u 

If  "yes"  please  check  what  thb  expansion  or  modernization  consisted  of:  _ 

An  increase  In  your  dollar  investment  in  inventories ^ 

New  construction  or  remodeling  of  older  structures g 

Purchase  of  new  equipment  or  machinery.- — g 

Increase  in  your  dollar  Investments  In  accounts  receivable :.-\-:, v; ' f 

If  you  checked  any  of  the  above  boxes,  please  give  approximate  cost  to  you  (in  dollars  on'y)-,-V,:ii;".V.";i:i;;-» nYes'    DNo 

If  you  boufht  new  equipment  during  the  past  year,  did  you  make  use  of  the  7-percent  Investment  credit  to  lave  taxaiT u  les     u  n« 

If  you  used  the  Investment  incentive,  please  give  approximate  Ux  savings  (In  dollars  only) ri  Yk    'n  No 

Would  you  have  made  thh  purchase  if  the  investment  incentive  had  not  been  avaiUble? lj  ■»     lj 

Your  comments 
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3  Fltincini  yni  bwiiiws:  H»»«  tm  iptiiwi  dufWf  th«  past  yeir  at  fwr  bank  tor  a  loan  to  financ*  your  busiwsj  (profassional)  enterpriseT. 
If  you  appliad  to  year  bank  for  a  ioaa.  wac  it  for— 

Worlcinf  capita  tl - i"^      ■Lsa 

Capital  aqoipmont(n«wm»ehin«ry,touipmeiit  construction,  etc )7 ........ —      ...... ^.-. 

How  did  »•  tar*  supply  ttio  f»ndj  yo«  »e«lod7  (PieaM  check):  Fully  a       Psjlally  □  ^    Not  at  all  □ 
If  funds  ware  iwedwl  and  your  baafc  could  not  supply  Uiwn,  did  you  secure  tne  lunds  needed  from— 

An  insunneo  company?  D  A  financo  company?  D  ^  .,;«„,  n 

Your  manufacturar  aod/or  supplier?  a  The  Small  Buxmess  Administration?  D 

If  you  bonowod  money  d»rin|th«j>ast  year,  pleas*  state  the  rate  of  intorest 

If  you  bonoiMd  money  during  196S,  what  was  the  interest  rate? - - 


Yiu 

4.  Ti 


obtoi!ITh*Jld»e"einpioVei'you"needrincomi>eUtionwiVh  other  n^^^^  in  the  past  year,  did  you  have  to  pay  5  percent  or  more  than  the  salary  (wage)  scale  paid 

V-Jllr  V«^''cbici"the' typaCs)  orempioyee(sy  InVolved'r 

Y(  iir  comments - - '  

5.  D^^you  conduct  your  business  under  a  franchise  agreement  with  your  supplier? - - 

If  your  answer  is  "yes":  , 

Are  you  hb  only  franchlsed  representative  m  your  sales  area? -     

Does  your  franchise  agreement  provide  you  with  an  exclusive  selling  area?....-   -  ..   

Are  you  free  to  determine  the  price  at  which  you  sell  the  franchrsed  goods  you  handle?         .-. - - 

If  VM  wish  can  you  also  stock  and  sell  goods  which  are  competitive  with  the  franchlsed  goods  you  sell?.        - -• 

SpaeW  note-  If  you  are  mit  satisfied  wMi  the  terms  of  your  franchise,  please  explain  on  reverse  side  of  this  page. 


Y  Nir  cofflnants . 

D>you  manufacture  or  sell  goods  lor  export? — - - .'.".".'.'"".','"'.".".'."'.''.'...... 

iiid^ytof  primary  activity,  please  check  only  1  of  the  top  row  of  boxes.  Please  indicate  your  secondary  activities,  if  any.  by  checking  1  or  more  of  the  bottom  row  of  boxes. 

Professional  Retail  Wholesale      Manufacturing        Service         Construction  Union 

a  n  D  o  □  □  ^ 
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a  a  D  a 

PLEASE  PRINT  ALL  BUT  YOUR  SIGNATURE 


D 


Business  Name 
City  or  town 
Your  Name 


Street  and  No. 
State 

Your  Signature 


ZIP  Code  No. 


Ar.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  some 

ago,  partial  results  of  this  survey 

to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 

of  Labor,  at  which  time  the  Wage 

Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi- 

ai^M  of  that  Agency  made  an  evaluation 

that  stirvey  and  concluded  that  the 

were  "based  on  a  series  of  con- 

and  assumptions  that  are  with- 

factual  foundation." 
Dn  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
of  Commerce,  as  reported  in  the 
Street  Journal  of  May   17,   1967. 
hinted  that  the  increased  hourly 
minimum  wage  may  have  reduced  retail 
raised  unemployment  and  con- 
prices,  and  cut  purchasing  power. 
Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
lefter  from  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  presi- 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 

Biisiness,  in  which  he  describes 

membership   of   that  organization. 

[nvite  attention  to  the  second  para- 

of  his  letter,  in  wlilch  he  breaks 

dtiwn  the  survey  responses  that  have 

received,  and  compares  those  per- 

wlth   the   breakdown   of    the 

sdiall  business   community  which   was 

to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 

by    Mr.    Bernard   Boutin    on 

1.  1967. 

believe  that  these  figures  effectively 

rdfute  the  Labor  Department's  charge  of 

c4njecture  and  assimiption.  Mr.  Harder 

added  some  of  the  actual  written 

which  they  are  receiving  from 

tlkeir  members  concerning  the  incresaed 

TvjinimiiTn  wage  impact.  I  think  these 

help  to  give  iis  an  honest, 

appraisal  of  what  small  busi- 

is  going  through  in  trying  to  com- 

with  the  Federal  minimum   wage 

rfquirements.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows: 
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N.\TIONAL      PEDEBATION       OF      INDE- 
PENDENT  BUSIfTISS. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  August  11. 1967. 

Hon.  Oeoxgk  Smathers, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  U-S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chaikman:  I  noted  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  your  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  August  2.  1967,  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  Increased  minimum 
wages.  It  is  Indeed  rewarding  to  those  of  us 
in  the  smaU  business  field  to  note  that  in 
spite  of  Labor  Department  assurances  re- 
garding Job  losses  due  to  increased  minimum 
wage  requirements,  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  SmaU  Business  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  la  nonetheless  well 
aware  of  the  problems  being  generated  in 
this  Important  area. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  for  quite  some  time  now  has  been 
conducting  a  survey,  the  results  of  which 
are  showing  that  Job  attrition  among  small 
businessmen,  mainly  In  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  is  steadily  increasing.  With  a 
total  of  more  than  54,000  responses  to  date, 
we  are  finding  that  approximately  11  to  12 
percent  of  those  members  responding  show 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  drop  employees 
during  the  past  year,  with  an  average  drop  of 
approximately  3.9  employees  per  firm.  Of  this 
figure,  almost  20  percent  claim  that  their 
employment  drop  was  due  to  the  Increased 
mtniTrmm  wages.  Although  these  figures  may 
seem  Insignificant  when  viewed  superficially, 
may  I  respectfully  point  out  that  the  almost 
240,000  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  are  made  up  of  peo- 
ple m  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing 
and  the  service  trades,  ns  well  as  the  pro- 
fessions. A  breakdown  of  Federation  survey 
responses  shows  that  on  a  percentage  basis, 
we  very  nearly  approximate  the  national 
breakdown  of  the  small  business  community 
which,  according  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's figures,  are  roughly  49%  re- 
tailing, 8%  wholesaling,  8%  manufacturing. 
24%  in  the  service  trades  £ind  11%  contract 
construction.  These  arc  figures  presented  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on 
March  1.  1967,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin,  former 
SBA  Administrator.  Currently,  the  Federa- 
tion's survey  response  Is  comprised  roughly 


of  44%  retailing,  9%  wholesaling,  10%  man- 
ufacturing, 30%  service  trades  and  7%  con- 
tract construction. 

I  cite  the  above  figures  merely  to  show 
that  the  Federation  not  only  ha5  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  20  small  businesses 
in  this  country  as  a  member,  but  that  this 
membership  is  a  true  cross  section  of  the 
entire  small  business  community  and,  there- 
fore, an  honest  sampling  of  opinions  of  our 
membership  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  safe 
approximation  of  the  opinions  of  the  entire 
small  business  community. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  our  survey 
responses  are  showing  that  we  do  consider 
an  alarming  trend  among  small  business  em- 
ployment figures.  We  do  feel  that  when  our 
statistics  are  projected  over  the  entire  small 
business  community,  an  annual  loss  of 
600,000  Jobs  due  to  Increased  minimum 
wages  is  entirely  possible.  This  Is  what  Is 
truly  alarming. 

Although  no  one,  much  less  the  Federa- 
tion, can  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  a  living 
wage  for  aU  Americans,  It  would  seem  that 
Federally  imposed  mlnlmvun  wages  do  not 
reflect  the  market  conditions  as  they  exist, 
but  are  the  result  of  social  pressure  and 
the  successes  of  nationwide  labor  and  in- 
dustry bargaining.  I  feel  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  such  Increased  minimum  wages  will 
prove.  In  the  long  run,  more  harmful  to 
the  economic  structure  of  this  nation  than 
they  will  prove  successftil  In  lifting  the 
masses  from  poverty. 

You  will  recall  that  repeated  efforts  were 
made  during  the  B9th  Congress'  delibera- 
tions over  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments  to  show  that  small  business, 
particularly  those  grossing  less  than  $500,000 
per  year  are  not  In  a  position  to  pay  In- 
creased wages.  These  businesses  are  those 
which  more  often  employ  the  unskilled,  the 
youth  and  the  handicapped,  the  kinds  of 
employees  who  are  often  physically  or  men- 
tally Incapable  of  producing  more  than  a 
set  amount  of  work  per  hour.  When  a  mini- 
mum wage  figure,  set  by  law,  exceeds  this 
employee's  set  capability.  It  Is  no  longer 
feasible  to  employ  him.  Our  findings  disclose 
that  small  business  Is  turning  more  and 
more  to  labor  saving  devices  which,  of  course, 
are  resulting  in  increased  unemployment  at 
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these  leveU  and  thus  defeating  the  purpose 
of  the  mtnitniim  wage  law  objective. 

Today,  our  country  is  stricken  with  riota 
and  strife.  Many  clabn  that  lack  of  suitable 
employment  is  the  basic  cause,  yet  small 
buslnees.  which  affords  tiie  beet  opportunl- 
tlee  for  employment  of  the  marginal  worker, 
the  leas  akilled,  the  youth  and  the  handi- 
capped. Is  being  farced  by  increased  mini- 
mum wages  to  eliminate  more  and  more 
Jobs. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this 
point.  I  would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to 
actual  comments  which  we  are  receiving 
from  memhers  around  the  country.  The  Fed- 
eration previously  released  some  written  and 
Elgned  reports  furnished  by  many  of  our 
respondents.  Similar  material  continues  to 
pour  into  our  offices  dally  In  heavy  volume. 
While  the  Impact  of  the  new  wage  hour  law 
has  hit  harder  in  some  regions  than  In 
r  Others,  no  State  In  the  Union  has  been  Im- 
mune from  sustained  employment  d^  ceases, 
particularly  aTinf>ng  the  least  capable  and 
most  needful  people.  The  attached  table 
shows  the  varying  Impact  by  regions  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1967. 

Senator  Smathers,  there  Is  still  time  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  the 
annual  Income  exemption  for  small  business 
from  being  further  reduced  from  Its  preeent 
$500,000  to  $350,000  in  1969.  I  feel,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree,  that  the  results  of  the 
Federation's  survey  give  a  clear  indication 
of  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Wn.soM  Hakoek, 

President. 

Attachment:  (1)  Comments,  (2)  Tabula- 
tion. 

Attachment  No.  1 — Comments 
"A  mantifacturer  In  a  small  South  Carolina 
town  reports  that  while  voliune  has  In- 
creased 17  percent,  no  additional  help  has 
been  hired  and  In  a  first  step  toward  cutting 
cmplorment  he  has  Invested  $60,000  in  new 
Mpilpmsnt.  He  writes.  The  wage  part  does 
not  bother  me,  the  hourly  provisions  are 
causing  me  trouble  and  are  going  to  get 
worse.  I  see  no  alternative  except  to  Install 
all  labor-saving  devices  possible.  This  I  am 
In  the  process  of  doing.  About  half  my  force 
consists  of  unakUled  labor.  I  will  eventually 
ellmluate  all  unskilled  labor.  These  un- 
skilled laborers  are  willing  to  work  for  a 
fair  wage,  and  want  to  work.  Our  welfare 
rolls  are  too  big  now,  but  they  are  going  to 
get  bigger.' " 

"Illustrative  of  another  factor  Is  the  report 
from  the  owner  of  a  large  food  market  In  a 
middle  sm  Michigan  city.  He  writes,  Tor  38 
years  I  have  been  in  the  retail  grocery  busl- 
nees. I  have  trained  hundreds  of  young  fel- 
lows 16-  to  20  years  old  as  stock  boys,  retail 
clerks,  produce  managers,  meat  managers, 
assistant  managers  and  finally  managers.  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  these  kids. 
About  three  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  bill 
making  It  Impossible  to  hire  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  your  total  payroU-ln-hours  at  a 
figure  of  80  per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Some  o<  these  16  year  old  boys  In  our  sUte 
area  are  Just  not  worth  wages  of  $1.40  per 
hour.  We  had  readjusted  our  entire  program 
and  eliminated  the  part-time  students  when 
we  commenced  to  be  bombarded  with  ma- 
terial from  Vice  President  Humphrey,  LBJ, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  State  Employment  Commission  to 
please  hire  teenagers  so  they  could  get  seme 
training,  experience  and  money.'  " 

"The  operator  of  a  truck-stop  -ervlce  sta- 
tion in  PennsylTanis  reports  the  new  law 
forced  him  to  reduce  his  force  of  21  employ- 
ees down  to  14,  commenting,  'In  the  truck- 
stop  business  the  product  Is  strictly  price, 
so  wages  cant  go  wild.' " 

"A  laundry  In  Utah  with  47  employees,  re- 
ports already  letting  three  (3)   go,  and  has 


on  order  folding  equipment  for  the  flatwork. 
fie  reports  he  has  tried  to  meet  the  new  law. 
but  finds  whenever  he  raises  {Hiees.  volume 
goes  down,  thus  he  writee,  'We  have  some 
choice  and  loyal  employees  but  we  have  socne 
who  are  not  able  to  produce  to  the  neccassry 
capacity,  eo  we  are  f(vced  to  repUce  them. 
This  Is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do  to  an  old 
employee,  but  the  dollars  Just  wont  reach.'  " 
"An  electrical  contractor  In  a  small  New 
Mexico  town  has  dropped  two  employees, 
writing,  'Over  the  past  80  years  we  have  hired 
men  as  helpers  to  our  Journeymen,  and 
trained  them.  A  number  have  gone  on  to 
their  own  business  or  improved  their  Job 
status.  Due  to  mintmimi  wage  increases  this 
is  prohibitive  and  we  are  reducing  to  mini- 
mum of  employees.  Have  noticed  In  our  area 
every  time  minimum  wage  is  increased,  wel- 
fare cases  increase.' " 

"An  automotive  electricfil  shop  In  a  small 
Nebraska  town  writes,  'I  have  helped  four 
men  through  the  ranks  giving  them  educa- 
tion needed  for  a  better  Job.  Under  the  mini- 
mum wage  I  cannot  afford  to  hire  anyone  to 
train  becatise  I  cannot  absorb  the  cost  or 
charge  the  customer.' " 

"A  Kentucky  laundromat  operator  reports 
hiring  aged  women  on  Social  Security  merely 
to  be  on  the  premises  to  discourage  vandal- 
ism. As  volume  cannot  be  increased,  and  the 
machines  take  only  a  quarter,  barring  any 
chance  of  a  price  Increase,  this  employment  is 
to  be  discontinued." 

"A  New  Mexico  motel  owner  with  65  em- 
ployees has  laid  off  three  people  writing, 
'l^Minlsh  speaUng,  semi-literate  employees, 
seml-llterate  negroes  have  suffered  brunt  of 
higher  minlmiun  wage.' " 

"A  Texas  manufacturer  in  a  medivun  size 
comjnunlty  with  18  employees  report  new 
wage  law  caused  htm  to  fire  the  night  watch, 
man,  saying,  'Could  no  longer  afford  the  ex- 
pense.' " 

"An  Alaskan  laundry  owner  with  25  em- 
ployees has  laid  off  two  people,  is  trying  to 
continue  volume  with  raised  prices.  If  volume 
does  decrease  he  writes.  It  will  necessitate 
the  lay  off  of  several  employees.'  " 

"A  South  Carolina  drayage  operator  now 
has  since  the  new  law  went  Into  effect  23 
employees  after  dismissing  13.  He  writes, 
*Such  Increases  as  this  will  very  probably 
put  us  out  of  buAness.'  " 

"A  Tennessee  water  service  firm  operator 
with  23  employees  reports  firing  one,  stating, 
'Was  necessary  to  eliminate  some  labor  with 
mechanical  means.  We  are  handling  more 
volitme  with  less  people.'  He  also  reports  he 
Is  Installing  $100,000  worth  of  new  equip- 
ment." 

"A  photographic  studio  operator  In  a  small 
Missouri  town  who  used  to  employ  50  has  cut 
the  force  down  to  28  employees.  He  further 
writes,  "We  used  to  hire  five  girls  who  go  to 
college.' " 

"A  Maryland  plastics  manufacturer  dropped 
three  employees  to  bring  force  down  to  eight 
persons  due  to  the  new  law." 

"A  Colorado  restatn-ant  operator  reports  he 
cut  his  35  employee  staff  down  to  28." 

"A  Massachusetts  motel  operator  with  33 
employees  has  reduced  the  force  by  4." 

"A  proceesing  plant  In  a  small  Wisconsin 
town  writes.  "The  minimum  wage  and  hour 
law  keeps  me  from  employing  high  school  and 
college  students.  Many  students  seek  work 
In  this  area  but  have  no  experience.  An  em- 
ployer like  myself  cannot  train  the  students 
and  pay  $1.40  per  hour.  We  could  use  them  for 
clean-up  personnel  and  they  wotild  be  happy 
to  work  for  less  but  It  puts  our  cost  too 
great.'  " 

"An  Oklahoma  steel  fabricator  has  dropped 
two  from  a  work  force  of  34  writing,  "The 
rninimiim  wage  law  has  far  reaching  effects.' 
We  would  strongly  recommend  the  30  cent 
increase  scheduled  ziext  year  be  rescinded. 
Everybody  hasn't  begun  to  digest  the  'dom- 
ino' effects  of  this  years  15  cents  Increase 
as  yet.' " 


"Even  sickness  and  death  is  affected.  A 
Georgia  funeral  and  ambulance  service  oper- 
ator now  has  five  employees  after  dropping 
one  full-time  and  two  part-time  employees. 
He  writes.  Ton  cannot  get  a  clear  ruling  from 
our  bureaus.  At  separate  meetings,  one  in  At- 
lanta and  two  In  Nashville,  we  were  told  by 
three  different  representatives  of  the  wage 
and  hour  people  three  different  things  on 
how  the  wage  and  hour  laws  would  regulate 
the  funeral  and  ambulance  services.  This 
ties-in  with  the  observations  made  by  the 
Oklahoma  steel  fabricator  who  wrote,  'Many 
Oklahoma  towns  are  losing  or  have  lost 
their  am.bulance  service  because  of  mor- 
tl'^ians  coming  under  the  law.' 

"A  Missouri  bank  employing  150  people 
which  has  recently  Invested  $200,000  largely 
in  equipment  says  that  so  far  the  minimum 
wage  has  not  affected  the  bank,  comments, 
'But  the  automation  tendency  produced  will 
tend  to  reduce  employees.  Mlnlmvun  wage 
is  producing  more  and  more  unemploy- 
sbles.' " 
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SUPPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  BIU.. 
H.R.  11089 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
vetoing  HJi.  11089,  President  Johnaon 
said  that  if  Congress  wants  to  iirovlde 
additional  life  insurance  coverage  for  the 
F>ederal  employee  over  and  above  the 
proposals  made  by  the  administration,  a 
way  can  be  found — a  way  that  will 
jjermit  the  employee  who  benefits  from 
the  extended  coverage  to  bear  the  added 
cost,  rather  titian.  tbe  taxpayer. 

The  President  has  offered  to  Join  with 
Congress  in  developing  such  a  bilL 

I  recommend  that  we  take  the  Presi- 
dent up  on  this  otFer. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  bill 
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eoi  Id  be  written  which  would  be  both 
Jut  b  and  responsible. 

support  the  President's  veto  of  this 
16 1  million  mmecessary  burden,  and  I 
ho]  le  that  Congress  now  can  begin  to 
wo  'k  on  tbe  kind  of  measure  which  will 
bei  leflt  both  the  NaUon  and  the  Nation's 
fai^tiful  employees. 
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TElXAS  A.  k  M.  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
'  "ENSION  SERVICES  PROVE  TRUE 
TRTTirwn  OP   STATE'S   FARMERS 

]  fr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
vei7  great  aid  to  the  farmers  of  Texas 
ha  I  long  been  performed  by  the  Inf orma- 
tlo  1  gathering  and  dispersal  services  of 
Tecas  A.  b  M.'s  agricultural  extension. 

•  The  most  recent  Issue  of  Texas  Agrl- 
cutural  Progress,  published  by  the  ex- 
tei  slon  service,  contains  one  of  the  most 
foi  thrlght  articles  yet  printed  about  the 
lai  t  Congress  minimum  wage  law.  In 
th  B  article,  James  I.  Mallett,  of  the  ex- 
tei  slon's  farm  management  service,  ac- 
cu  ately  and  knowledgeably  explains  the 
ap  >llcablllty  of  the  law  to  farmers  and 
glT  es  needed  information  as  to  who  Is  af- 
fe<  ted  by  the  new  provisions  and  who  is 
no ;.  This  service  Is  especially  needed  to 
CO  mterbalance  Incorrect  reports  which 
hflFe  been  made  of  the  new  law. 

commend  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Pibgress  for  this  clear,  succinct  presen- 
ta  Ion  of  facts  for  the  Texas  farmer. 
Tl  e  American  public  is  best  served  by  the 
di  semination  of  true  Information,  and 
th  s  has  been  a  major  purpose  of  the 
afl  ricultural  extension  service  of  Texas 
A.  Ii  M.  University.  The  farmers  of  Texas 
ai:  fortunate  to  have  this  organization 
at  work  for  them. 

Mb'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  it  that  the  article  entitled  "Minimum 
VI  ige  Law:  How  It  Affects  Agriculture," 
w.  itten  by  James  I.  Mallett,  be  printed 

.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows 


WIS 

u 

M  jnMVtt.    Wack    hAvr :     How     It     Avtzcts 
Agriccltubx 

(dy  James  I.  Mallett,  Extension  farm  manage- 
ment specialist,  Texa«  A&M  University.) 
Agricultural  workers  now  are  covered  for 

tte  first  time  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Ijaw. 

A:  nendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 

of  1966  brought  about  the  change. 

Liberal   ezemptlona   mean   only    an   esU- 

m  »ted  1-3  percent  of  Texas  farm  and  ranch 

o]  eratota  will  feel  Its  effects. 


aconiruM  katc  ti  an  houx 
Effective  February  1.  1967.  the  minimum 
wkge  for  eovered  agricultural  workers  was 
Mt  at  SI  per  hour.  It  increases  to  91.15  per 
h  )ur  on  February  1,  1968  and  $1.30  per  hour 
o:  I  February  1,   1969. 

Costa  to  the  operator  of  housing  utilities, 
fi  rm  produce,  and  other  benefits  can  be 
o  itinted  toward  meeting  the  minimum  wage 
rt  ^te.  But  the  law  specifically  forbids  a  farm 

0  >erator  from  making  a  profit  on  benefits 
p  -OTlded  for  a  worker  or  his  family. 

IWm  businesses  are  exempt  from  the  over- 
t  me  provisions  of  the  law. 

During    1965,   the   average   farm   wage   In 

1  exas  was  $.98  per  hour  compared  to  93.48 
f  tr  maniifaetwlng.  Texas  ranked  87th  among 
t  ke  48  contiguous  states  In  hourly  farm  wage 
r(tes. 

TWO  TBSTS  roB  wMTuorMaa 
Two  tests  must  be  met  before  an  employer 
E  LUst  comply  with  any  segment  of  the  Mlnl- 
t  lum  Wage  Law. 


The  flrat  test:  If  either  the  supplies  used 
tn  the  farm  or  ranch  business,  or  the 
products  produced  go  through  Interstate 
commerce  In  any  form  (processed  or  unproc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part),  the  employer  is 
covered  unless  exempt  by  the  second  test. 

The  second  test:  Farm  and  ranch  opera- 
tors and  Independent  contractors  engaged  In 
agricultural  production  for  interstate  com- 
merce must  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  their 
employees  If  they  used  500  or  more  man-days 
of  labor  in  agriculture  during  any  quarter 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

A  man-day  ts  any  day  during  which  an  em- 
ployee worked  one  hour  or  more. 

Slan-days  of  agrlcultiiral  labor  performed 
by  employees  of  a  bona-fide  contractor  are 
not  coxinted  as  man-days  used  by  the  farm 
operator. 

Activities  incidental  to  agriciiltural  pro- 
duction, such  as  grading,  packing,  process- 
ing and  shipping  are  considered  a  part  of 
the  farming  operation  of  the  man-day  count 
and  minimum  wage  coverage  so  long  as  the 
operator  bandies  only  products  produced  on 
his  farm. 

Agrlctiltural  labor  performed  on  two  or 
more  farms  for  the  same  principal  employer 
Is  combined  in  determining  the  600  man-day 
coimt  and  minimum  wage  coverage  for  all 
the  farms  having  the  same  principal  em- 
ployer, even  though  they  may  be  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and/or  sole  proprietor- 
ships. 

EXEMPTIONS     raOM     MAN-DAT      COTJNT 

There  are  two  exemptions  from  the  man- 
day  count:  (1)  Immediate  family  members 
such  as  father,  son  or  daughter,  and  (2) 
hand  harvest  pieceworkers  that  conunute 
dally  from  their  own  home  and  who  worked 
in  agrlcultxire  less  than  13  weeks  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

Each  period  of  seven  consecutive  days  dur- 
ing which  an  employee  worked  one  hour  or 
more  on  one  or  more  days  is  countec.  as  one 
week  for  the  the  13-week  test. 

NOT    AU.    WOBKEBS    ARE    COVEKED 

Certain  employees  are  not  assured  of  the 
minimum  wage.  Those  exempt  are  (1)  im- 
mediate family  members,  (2)  hand  harvest 
pieceworkers  that  commute  daily  from 
their  own  home  and  who  worked  less  than 
13  weeks  In  agrlc\ilture  during  the  previous 
calendar  year,  (3)  migrant  minors,  16  years 
old  and  under,  who  are  hand  harvest  piece- 
workers on  the  same  farm  as  their  ptirents 
are  employed  and  paid  the  same  rate  as  adult 
workers,  and  (4)  workers  principally  engaged 
In  the  range  production  of  livestock. 

The  fourth  exemption  is  limited  to  exten- 
sive range  areas  where  employees  stay  with 
livestock  continuously  for  several  days  with- 
out returning  to  home  or  headquarters  night- 
ly. Employees  In  livestock  jwoduction  who 
normally  return  home  or  to  headquarters 
dally  are  not  Included  in  the  range  produc- 
tion of  livestock  exemption. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  studying  the 
regulations  to  determine  if  revisions  should 
be  made. 

Current  Interpretations  and  rulings  on 
specific  farm  labor  questions  are  available  on 
request  to  the  Regional  Director,  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  411  N.  Akard,  Dallas, 
Texas  75201. 


AN    AJTTIRIOT    PROGRAM:     THREE 
POSITIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  ques- 
tion is  troubling  the  American  people 
today  so  much  as  the  outbreak  of  rioting 
In  our  cities.  All  of  us  share  a  deep  sense 
of  outrage  at  the  bloodshed,  burning, 
and  looting  that  have  wracked  30  of  this 
Nation's  communities. 

Clearly,    the    lawlessness    must    be 


stopped.  In  particular,  those  who  are 
guilty  of  inciting  others  to  violence  must 
be  apprehended  and  punished,  and  there 
are  laws  in  every  State  against  those 
crimes.  Where  such  persons  flee  from  one 
State  to  another,  the  FBI  can  and 
should  intervene  imder  Its  existing  pow- 
er to  apprehend  fugitive  felons. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  firmness  in 
dealing  with  civil  disorder.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  '.onclude  that  firm- 
ness on  the  scene  is  the  whole  answer. 
We  must  also  be  firm  in  our  resolve  to 
deal  with  the  conditions  which  made  the 
riots  possible. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  three-point 
positive  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  combating  riots: 

First.  A  strong  Federal  gun  control 
law.  The  time  has  come  for  the  sports- 
men's lobby  to  appreciate  that  the  snip- 
ers In  Newark  and  Detroit  were  killing 
policemen,  not  deer.  We  simply  must  pass 
a  law  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
felons,  youths,  and  Irresponsible  per- 
sons. As  a  longtime  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate, let  us  pass  the  gim  control  bill  now. 
this  year,  before  another  summer  comes 
with  its  menace  for  our  cities. 

Second.  The  safe  streets  and  crime 
control  bill.  Law  and  order  is  not  an 
automatic  benefit  of  citizenship.  It  has  to 
be  enforced,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
have  that  job  are  our  local  and  State 
police — the  thin  blue  line.  By  and  large 
our  law  enforcement  oflScers  have  done 
a  splendid  job  under  dangerous  and  try- 
ing circumstances,  but  they  need  help. 
The  safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is 
designed  to  give  them  that  help,  by  pro- 
viding Federal  grants-in-aid  to  local  and 
State  police  forces.  We  give  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  help  support  education, 
to  construct  highways,  and  even  to  dig 
sewers.  Why  not  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
help  our  local  police  do  their  job  of  pre- 
serving law  and  order?  In  my  judgment 
this  is  a  good  bill — and  an  Important 
bill — and  the  sooner  Congress  approves 
it  the  better. 

Third.  A  massive  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Antipoverty  Subcommittee,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  preside  over  months 
of  hearings  on  the  root  causes  of  the  riot- 
ing— poverty,  deprivation,  and  the  crush- 
ing hopelessness  of  life  in  the  ghetto.  We 
are  at  work  now  on  a  reexamination  of 
the  enth-e  structure  of  the  war  on  poverty 
aimed  at  making  it  more  effective  and 
more  equal  to  its  enormous  task.  But 
there  are  some  problems  that  will  not 
wait.  That  is  why  I  have  proposed  a  new 
emergency  public  service  employment 
program  to  alleviate  mass  unemployment 
in  the  Nation's  ghettos. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  Federal  hand- 
out program.  It  will  provide  honest  pay 
for  honest  work.  It  will  put  idle  people  to 
work,  doing  metmlngful  jobs  that  will 
make  our  cities  better  places  in  which  to 
live.  Programs  like  this  helped  hold  our 
Nation  together  in  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's.  The  Clark-Blatnik  pro- 
gram, which  I  coauthored.  provided  badly 
needed  jobs  during  the  recession  of  the 
early  1960's.  The  time  has  come  for  a  new 
emergency  employment  bill  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  ghettos. 
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ANOTHER  SLIP-UP  IN  TRADE  WITH 
THE  ENEMY— SHIPMENT  OF 
GRAVITY  METERS  TO  COMMU- 
NIST-BLOC COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  disclosed  the  dis- 
turbing fact  that  while  an  aroused 
Congress,  reflecting  general  public  opin- 
ion and  attitudes,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  cancellation  of  an 
administration-approved  ssde  of  a  high- 
ly strategic  technical  device  to  Poland, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  without 
notice  to  Congress,  had  previously  au- 
thorized a  similar  sale  to  another  Com- 
munist-bloc country. 

Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  wrote  an  interesting  and  informative 
commentary  on  this  subject  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  August  15,  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  the  fur- 
ther information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country,  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPrroi,  Views 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  August  14. — Congress  will 
learn  to  its  dismay  this  week  that  It  was 
premature  In  celebrating  cancellation  of  the 
shipment  to  communist  territory  of  a  device 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  guided  missiles. 

Two  years  earlier,  it  is  now  disclosed,  two 
of  these  unique  American  Instruments,  con- 
cededly  of  vital  military  value  In  missile 
warfare,  were  exported  to  communist  Bo- 
manla  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
government. 

This  earlier  sale  was  concealed  by  the 
commerce  department  in  long  months  of 
bickering  with  Sen.  Karl  Mundt  [R.,  SX>.] 
and  a  large  group  of  senators  and  represent- 
atives who  protested  the  scheduled  shipment 
to  Poland  of  an  Instrument  known  as  a 
"Worden  gravity  meter"  which  provides  data 
for  guided  missile  trajectory  determinations. 

On  July  18.  responding  to  this  congres- 
sional pressure,  the  commerce  department 
announced  that  the  would-be  exporter  had 
asked  that  the  license  be  canceled.  His 
request  had  been  granted. 

"I  am  sure,"  Mundt  told  the  Senate  on  July 
24,  "that  an  aroused  American  public  is 
greatly  relieved  that  this  Instrument,  so  vital 
to  the  improvement  of  soviet  missile  target- 
ing, will  not  reach  their  hands." 

Mundt  remained  mystified,  however,  and 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  commerce  de- 
partment's continued  insistence  that  issu- 
ance of  the  license  had  been  proper  even  tho 
it  admitted  Uiat  "intelligence  sources"  had 
advised  of  its  dangers. 

QUESTION  OF  COVERtTP  RAISED 

Was  this  attitude  a  cover-up  for  some 
earlier  action  which  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  both  intelligence  agencies  and  Congress? 
On  July  29,  Mundt  asked  the  department 
for  an  explanation  of  its  curious  "rationale." 
and  also  for  a  complete  report  on  possible 
earlier  shipments  of  gravity  meters  to  com- 
munist countries. 

The  reply  came  Aug.  8  and  it  dispelled 
much  of  the  mystery  concerning  the  depart- 
ment's frantic  insistence  that  it  had  not  en- 
dangered national  security  In  1967  by  ap- 
proving acquisition  of  the  instrument  by 
Poland.  The  department's  involved  explana- 
tions had  been  made,  it  was  now  apparent, 
with  the  guilty  knowledge  that  Poland's  sis- 
ter satellite,  Romania,  already  had  two  grav- 
ity meters  with  the  department's  approval. 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade,  acting  assistant 
secretary  for  domestic  and  International 
business.  Informed  Mundt  that  on  July  23. 


1966,  the  two  Instruments  had  been  au- 
thorized for  shipment  to  Bucharest  by  the 
secretary  of  commerce. 

McQuade  added  a  comforting  note:  "The 
Romanians  prior  to  1965  had  provided  assur- 
ances against  the  reexport  of  any  United 
States  equipment  received  by  them.  No  other 
gravity  meters  have  been  licensed  to  eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Soviet  union." 

MUNDT   CALLS   FAITH    "CHILD-LIKE" 

"Somehow,  I  can't  attain  the  commerce  de- 
partment's child-like  faith  in  a  communist 
government's  promise  that  it  will  keep  a 
missile-improving  instrument  out  of  other 
communist  hands,"  commented  Mundt. 

The  Worden  gravity  meter,  according  to  Dr. 
Luclen  LaCoste  of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  nation's 
leading  expert  on  such  instruments,  can  be 
made  nowhere  except  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  both  rugged  and  portable,  qualities  not 
found  in  meters  manufactured  In  Canada  or 
Europe,  and  so  sensitive  in  its  reading  ac- 
curacy that  it  is  essential  to  perfection  of 
the  giildance  system  in  missiles. 

Communist  countries  began  attempts  to 
purchase  this  device  early  in  1962,  the  com- 
merce department  admitted,  but  licenses 
were  denied  at  that  time.  The  clearance  of 
two  gravity  meters  to  Romania  in  1965,  Mc- 
Quade asserted,  was  "concurred  in  by  other 
agencies."  He  did  not  explain  why  this  trans- 
action was  concealed  when  a  storm  broke  In 
Congress  last  month  about  the  proposed 
shipment  to  Poland. 

Romania  said  it  wanted  the  Worden 
gravity  meters  for  "petroleum  exploration." 
Poland  said  it  needed  one  for  a  "geodetic 
mapping  project."  These  purposes  could  be 
served  by  other  gravity  meters  available  to 
the  communist  bloc,  Mundt  noted.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  he  said,  was  that  the 
Worden  meter  was  sought  for  its  matchless 
value  In  missile  warfare. 


I  feel  that  the  American  people  and 
Congress  will  endorse  the  President's 
Invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  to  link  their 
satellite  communications  system  with 
that  of  the  Western  World. 

Peace  and  understanding  are  two  of 
mankind's  oldest  and  most  elusive  quests. 
But  we  can  hope  that  President  John- 
son's leadership  in  building  new  net- 
works of  shared  information  between  the 
community  of  nations  will  lead  to  new 
progress  toward  a  world  free  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Communications  Policy 
and  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
who  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  ex- 
isting Government  organization  in  the 
field  of  communications  and  proposed 
needed  modification. 

If  the  Task  Force  on  Communications 
Policy  or  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau determines  that  legislative  action  is 
needed  In  certain  areas  before  they  com- 
plete their  full  study,  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  would  submit  such  programs,  so  that 
the  legislative  process  will  begin  expedi- 
tiously. Time  is  of  the  essence. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  LEADER- 
SHIP TOWARD  UNDERSTAND- 
ING THROUGH  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Lyndon  B.  Johnson  became  the  first 
President  to  send  Congress  a  message  de- 
voted to  man's  most  significant  tool  of 
peace — commimlcations. 

I  regard  the  President's  message  as  a 
milestone  in  the  Nation's  leadership  to 
extend  help,  cooperation,  and  technology 
on  a  global  basis  to  promote  communica- 
tions for  international  understanding. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  this 
vital  goal,  I  wish  to  strongly  commend 
President  Johnson  for  this  thoughtful 
and  timely  message. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  he  has 
placed  a  high  priority  on  American  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  emerg- 
ing nations  to  help  them  construct  facili- 
ties that  wilLlink  them  to  a  global  system. 

And  I  strongly  endorse  the  President's 
reafBrmation  of  America's  commitment 
to  a  global  system  for  commercial  com- 
munications that  will  make  international 
broadcasting  available  to  all  nations 
everywhere. 

In  his  message.  President  Johnson  de- 
clared: 

Hlstoritms  may  well  write  that  the  human 
race  survived  or  faltered  because  of  how  well 
It  mastered  the  technology  of  this  age. 

I  agree.  And  with  this  message  the 
President  Insured  that  the  United  States 
will  act  responsibly  and  expeditiously  to 
help  create  one  world  for  the  interna- 
tional broadcast  community. 


HIGH-SPEED  RAILROAD  SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  the  end 
of  this  year  we  shall  be  able  to  witness — 
and  use— a  new  kind  of  high-speed  rail- 
road service  between  Washington  and 
Boston.  This  service,  using  the  most  mod- 
em and  highly  developed  rail  passenger 
equipment  available,  Is  being  supported 
and  organized  by  the  high-speed  ground- 
transportation  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Having  had  a 
primary  role  In  initiating  this  program, 
I  naturally  am  looking  forward  to  the 
inauguration  of  this  service  with  great 
Interest.  I  might  also  add  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  restore  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  $8.3  million  cut 
from  this  worthwhile  program  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Near- 
ly a  half  million  dollars  of  this  amount 
is  vitally  needed  to  support  the  demon- 
stration program  this  year  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  To  deny  these  modest 
expenditures  for  such  a  farslghted  pro- 
gram would,  I  believe,  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  our  urban 
areas,  which  depend  so  much  on  Inno- 
vation in  transportation. 

There  have  been  some  heartening  ex- 
amples overseas  in  recent  years  of  how 
Innovation  in  rail  transportation  can 
really  pay  off.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
example  of  the  new  Tokaido  line  in 
Japan.  There  a  high-speed  train  oper- 
ates at  average  speeds  in  excess  of  100 
miles  per  hour.  Since  1964,  when  the 
service  began,  rail  traflBc  on  the  route 
has  increase  80  percent;  on  an  average 
day.  100.000  people  ride  the  line.  Even 
more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  Japa- 
nese National  Railways  expects  to  pay  off 
Its  $1  billion  investment  in  the  new  line 
•within  7  years.  So  the  high-speed  rail- 
road is  a  public  service  which  will  pay 
for  itself.  These  facts  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony for  the  practicality  and  financial 
soundness  of  high-speed  rail  service.  I 
am  certain  that  this  experience  will  be 
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re]  seated  In  our  own  northeast  corridor 
pr  )Ject. 

At.  President,  the  January  23  Issue  of 
Rt  llwsy  Age  contained  an  excellent  arti- 
cle written  by  Its  publisher,  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Lewis,  describing  the  success  of  the 
Tc  caldo  line  In  Japan.  I  ask  unanimous 
coi  ksent  that  It  be  printed  In  Hxe  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wf  s  ordered  to  be  printed  lif  the  Record, 
as  {follows: 

(By  Robert  a.  Lewis) 
'  lioae  people  who  say  that  orthodox  rall- 
wa  f  technology  is  on  ita  way  out  had  better 
th  ok  twice:  The  Japanese  National  Railways 
Jul  t  celebrated  the  second  anniversary  of 
tb  Ir  billion-dollar  New  Tokaldo  Line  with 
an  announcement  of  big  expansion  plans. 

:  Urtbdaya  are  a  time  for  stocktaking.  Has 
th  I  IflXi  lived  up  to  expectations?  Is  It  prov- 
Ini :  that  high-speed  super-railroads  can  hold 
th(  Ir  own  today?  The  answer  to  both  ques- 
ttdom  has  to  be  an  emphatic  yes. 

money-maker.  If  anything,  the  hopes 
placed  in  the  NTL  when  construction  began 
In  1S68  were  scaled  too  low:  Since  the  Line's 
op  tnlng  In  I9S4,  public  acceptance  has  been 
■o  great  that  It  is  going  to  be  more  than 
trl  >led  In  length  In  the  coming  years. 

'  7h9  NTL  Is  making  money,  too,  and  paying 
Its  Invefftment  at  a  sxirprlslngly  fast  rate. 
top  things  off,  the  domestic  Japanese  air- 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  competition 
they've  never  felt  It  before, 
the  NTL  the  sort  of  super-railroad  that 
President  John  Barriger  has  been  calling 
for  so  many  years?  In  many  ways,  yes: 
Is  a  high-speed,  grade-separated  super- 
service  linking  several  major  urban 
in  an  operation  that  is  a  model  of 
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I  Blowing  the  skeptics.  Whether  we  get 
■oi  aethlng  like  that  In  the  VS.  is  stiU  not 
Ml  tied,  because  a  great  many  people — in- 
cluding some  in  Washington — are  not  con- 
y\i  iced  It  Is  feasible.  The  point  Is  made  (and 
■c  mrately)  that  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tn  M  are  not  completely  analogotis.  For  ex- 
•o  iple,  Japan  had  to  relieve  pressure  on  a  line 
already  operating  at  or  near  capacity.  Our 
existing  lines  operate  at  far  below  ca- 
pacity. It  should  be  remembered,  though, 
th  it  before  JMR  began  btilldlng  the  NTL, 
th  sre  were  plenty  of  skeptics  In  Japan,  too. 

3ome  were  elected  officials,  some  were  in 
th )  Ministry  of  Transport.  Among  the  argu- 
m  rata  they  raised  were:  (1)  The  NTL  would 
be  too  expensive  to  buUd;  (3)  it  would  be 
to  >  much  of  a  long  shot  in  terms  of  what 
m  gbt  be  gotten  out  of  it;  (3)  highways 
■hmld  be  given  priority  over  rails;  (4)  con- 
vc  ntlonal  duo-rail  systems  were  about  to 
gl  re  way  to  exotic  new  systems — monorail 
ai  d  the  like. 

rhere  were  even  some  who  joked  about  the 
Id  ta  and  said  JNR  was  going  to  build  some- 
th  ng  as  ambitious  as  the  Oreat  Wall  of  China 
or  the  Pyramids — but  without  their  advan- 
ta  [ea  as  a  sightseeing  attraction. 

)0%  more  traffic.  JNR  overcame  the  skep- 
tl<  s  and  went  ahead  with  the  project.  Here 
ai  9  the  resxilts: 

rwo  years  after  going  Into  service.  The 
N*  X  has  carried  over  63  million  passengers 
fo  r  a  total  of  19  million  train  miles.  Total  rail 
tr  Lfflc  on  the  route  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
hi  s  gone  up  80  % . 

The  record  for  a  single  day  was  set  last  Oct. 
1( ,  when  199,500  passenger^  were  carried; 
o1  berwlae,  the  daily  weekday  average  la  100,- 
(X  D  paatengers,  and  the  weekend  average  Is 
1(  ,000  more  than  that.  And  It  Is  still  growing. 

The  original  SCO-car  order  was  Increased 
tt  480 — then  followed  by  a  further  order  of 
IS  0  cars,  for  a  total  fleet  of  600  cars  on  this 
OI  e  330-mlle  route.  The  trains  run  In  con- 
st t8  of  13  multiple-unit  cars.  All  axles  are 
p<  wered. 

The  number  of  round  trips,  originally  30 
et  cb  day,  was  increased  about  a  year  ago  to 


56,  then  to  60.  The  Tokyo-Osaka  run  is  made 
In  3  hours  10  minutes  by  the  Hlkari  super- 
expresses,  which  make  two  stops  along  the 
way.  The  Kodama  expresses  take  60  minutes 
more,  making  ten  stopb  on  the  way. 

There  are  no  grade  crossings  of  any  kind, 
and  curve  radii  nowhere  are  less  than  8200 
ft.  . 

Safety — plus  performance.  The  NTL  Is  a 
one-speed  railroad:  Except  for  speed  restric- 
tions within  Tokyo,  all  expresses  and  &uper- 
expresses  operate  on  the  line  at  125  mph. 
Average  running  time  for  the  super-express 
is  over  100  mph. 

The  safety  record  is  outstanding:  No  seri- 
ous accidents  of  any  kind,  and  minor  acci- 
dents at  a  rate  less  than  one  third  the  JNR 
system-wide  average. 

The  performance  record  is  outstanding, 
too.  In  December  1965,  for  example,  right 
after  the  3  hour  10  minute  schedules  were 
put  in  effect,  there  were  some  very  severe 
snowstorms  and  during  that  month  these 
trains  arrived  at  their  terminals — Tokyo  or 
Osaga — an  average  of  5.7  minutes  late.  But 
for  these  120  trains  in  April  1966,  the  aver- 
age delay  was  one  six-tenths  of  a  minute. 
The  technical  problems  have  been  minimal 
and  the  mostly  Involved  settling  of  the  track 
and  problems  relating  to  the  catenary. 

The  two  domestic  airlines  that  fly  between 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  have  been  hit  by  NTL  com- 
petition. Their  load  factors  fell  from  an  aver- 
age of  75%  to  below  50"^,  and  they  were 
forced  to  pool  operations  and  cut  fares. 

Big  dividends  ahead.  On  the  flnanclal  side, 
the  story  is  just  as  Impressive.  According  to 
JNR  officers,  the  $l-binion-plus  cost  of  buUd- 
Ing  the  NTL  can  be  paid  off  in  just  seven 
more  years,  and  then  start  bringing  in  big 
dividends.  These  won't  show  up  as  profits,  of 
course — they'll  just  be  ploughed  back  into 
upgrading  other  JNR  lines  that  didn't  get  the 
"star"  treatment. 

It  Is  also  worth  pointing  out  how  much  the 
tune  has  changed  since  the  days  a  decade  ago, 
when  JNR  had  a  hard  time  raising  money  to 
build  the  NTL.  The  government  was  chilly, 
institutional  investors  likewise.  An  arrange- 
ment, was  finally  worked  out  whereby  bonds 
were  Issued  for  the  bulk  of  the  construction 
cost,  with  an  8%  contribution  In  the  form 
of  a  World  Bank  loan. 

Times  have  changed.  On  the  basis  of  the 
whopping  success  the  NTL  has  had,  there  are 
many  institutional  investors  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  participate,  where  expan- 
sion plans  are  concerned. 

JNR  will  finance  directly  out  of  its  own 
funds  the  $472  million  cost  of  the  first 
expansion  phase — extension  of  the  Line  west 
from  Osaka  for  100  miles  to  Okayama.  That 
segment — which  will  include  30  tunnels,  one 
of  them  ten  miles  long — should  be  ready  for 
service  by  1972.  In  the  next  stage,  the  Line 
will  be  extended  still  further  west  to  Hiro- 
shima, then  finally  to  Hakata  on  the  Island 
of  Kyushu,  for  a  total  added  length  of  400 
miles. 

At  its  eastern  end,  the  NTL  may  extend 
north  from  Tokyo  330  miles  to  Morloka.  If  all 
extensions  east  and  west  are  completed,  the 
NTL  will  be  1,050  miles  long. 

The  options.  An  Important  thing  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  the  number  of  options  JNR  had 
when  the  NTL  was  still  just  a  blueprint. 
There  are  many  other  txirns  in  the  road  they 
could  have  taken — and  why  they  decided  to 
do  things  one  way  and  not  another  Is  a  story 
in  itself. 

First,  there  is  simply  the  fact  that  they  de- 
cided to  build  a  wholly  new  Tokaldo  Line, 
Instead  of  just  putting  more  tracks  parallel 
with  the  Old  Tokaldo  Line.  The  latter  was 
being  superseded  because  its  capacity  was 
saturated,  not  because  It  was  In  bad  condi- 
tion. The  older  route  was  double-tracked  and 
electrified  all  the  way,  there  was  multiple 
trackage  in  built-up  areas,  and  fairly  modern 
signaling  and  roadbed. 

It  was  felt  that  patching  up  methods  just 
to  ease  bottlenecks  might  be  cheaper  In  the 


short  run,  but  would  be  a  lot  more  expensive 
at  the  end,  since  new  bottlenecks  keep  crop- 
ping up  anyway,  and  the  chance  to  build  an 
advanced  railroad  would  be  thrown  away  by 
having  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  existing 
lines,  especially  the  3  ft  6  In  gauge. 

Second,  it  was  decided  to  seal;  out  different 
kinds  of  traffic — put  express  passenger  and 
eventually  express  container  service  on  the 
new  high-speed  line,  and  free  the  old  one  for 
conventional  freight  and  local  passenger 
runs. 

Third,  it  was  concluded  that  since  express 
services  would  bypass  a  niunber  of  cities 
along  the  way,  there  was  no  need  to  exactly 
parallel  the  old  line.  As  a  result,  the  NTL 
route  could  be  much  more  direct,  cutting  35 
miles  from  the  old  line. 

Fourth,  grade  crossings  could  be  absolutely 
eliminated.  This,  together  with  the  straight 
trackage,  would  do  a  lot  to  enhance  speed  and 
safety. 

Fifth,  it  was  decided  that  the  new  line 
would  be  completely  Independent  of  the  rest 
of  JNR,  and  have  no  interchanges  with  the 
old  line.  The  reasoning  was  that  building  a 
brand-new  line  relieved  the  need  for  com- 
Ijatibllity  with  the  old,  and  provided  a  golden 
opportunity  for  tanovatlon. 

The  sixth  was  the  decision  to  adopt  stand- 
ard gauge,  instead  of  JNR's  usual  3  ft  6  in 
gauge.  With  no  physical  connection  to  the 
other  lines,  this  was  another  opportunity  to 
enhance  speed  and  stability,  and  therefore 
capacity  and  safety. 

The  payoff.  The  end  result — five  years  and 
over  a  billion  dollars  after  work  began — was 
a  completely  new,  standard  gauge,  electrified 
doubletracked  system. 

What  are  the  special  features  of  the  NTL? 
The  Line  is  under  automatic  train  control. 
The  ATC  system  has  an  interesting  override 
safety  device;  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
the  englneman  on  the  train  can  flick  a  switch 
and  deenergize  both  tracks  at  both  ends  of 
the  train  for  35  miles.  Also,  every  150  ft  along 
the  fenced  right  of  way  there  is  a  switch  for 
a  trackwalker  or  section  man  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Signaling  Is  by  CTC,  all  of  it  controlled 
from  a  master  panel  In  Tokyo.  All  rail  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other  is  welded 
in  4800  ft.  lengths.  The  entire  Line  is  laid 
on  pre-stressed  concrete  ties,  except  at 
switches  and  steel  bridges.  The  ties  are  fast- 
ened to  the  rails  with  adjustable  wedge 
blocks. 

Instead  of  a  locomotive  for  traction  duties, 
all  cars  were  arranged  as  permanently 
coupled  multiple-unit  sets,  each  car  having 
all  powered  axles.  Every  second  car  has  its 
own  pantograph. 

UnUke  older  JNR  lines  operated  on  1600 
V  dc,  the  NTL  runs  on  25  kv  commercial 
cycle  ac. 

Trucks  are  air-sprung  and  were  origrinally 
designed  for  the  old  Tokaldo  Line;  with  ad- 
justed traction  motor  gear  ratios,  they  serve 
the  new  one.  Deceleration  for  service  stops 
takes  1.45  minutes,  or  70  seconds  in  emer- 
gencies; dynamic  brakes  bring  the  train  down 
to  45-50  mph,  at  which  point  normal  air 
brakes  take  over. 

The  trains  are  air-conditioned,  equipped 
with  buffet  facilities,  reclining  seats,  picture 
windows,  and  very  modern  Interior  design. 
Louvers  arranged  along  the  top  of  each  car 
open  and  shut,  actuated  electronically  by 
wayside  devices,  when  trains  enter  and  leave 
tunnels — to  eliminate  air-pressure  discom- 
fort at  high  speeds. 

Learning  from  experience.  In  extending  the 
New  Tokaldo  Line,  what  will  the  Japanese  do 
differently — in  view  of  their  experience  so 
far?  Hideo  Shlma,  who  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  JNR  during  construction  of  the  New 
Tokaldo  Line,  tells  me  that  for  one  thing 
they  will  flnd  ways  to  biiild  track  that  will 
prevent  settlement  problems.  A  great  deal  of 
the  present  line  is  on  an  elevated  structure; 
and,  of  course,  where  there   is  an  elevated 
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structure  there  hasn't  been  a  track  settle- 
ment problem.  So  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
proposed  extensions — where  not  in  tunnels 
or  on  bridges — will  be  elevated. 

A  major  difference  in  the  extensions  will 
be  that  the  maximum  curvature  will  be  re- 
stricted to  a  13,120-ft.  radius  instead  of  the 
8,200  ft.  prevailing  on  the  present  line;  this 
win  p>ermit  an  Increase  in  maximum  speed. 
Effects  of  high  speed.  What  about  the 
quality  of  the  ride  at  present  speeds?  The 
best  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  Japanese  (who  ride  the  new  trains 
partly  for  the  thrill  of  riding  at  125  mph) 
often  ask  the  conductor,  "When  are  we 
going  to  get  up  over  60?"  There  is  no  sensa- 
tion of  speed. 

JNR  has  done  considerable  research  on 
speed  in  its  laboratories  and  the  findings  are 
interesting.  Take  rail  deflection,  for  example. 
Rail  deflects  under  the  weight  of  a  train, 
creating  a  vibration,  and  at  a  certain  speed 
this  vibration  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  rail.  JNR  tests  have  established  that 
this  critical  speed  would  not  be  reached 
below  1,080  mph. 

A  more  realistic  problem — but  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  still  an  academic  one — Is  the  fact 
that  the  present  catenary  will  not  stand 
speeds  of  more  than  240  mph,  again  because 
of  vibration.  This  could  be  remedied  by  a 
rigid  catenary  or  overhead  third  rail. 

An  even  more  realistic  speed  consideration 
Involves  adhesion.  Under  least  favorable 
track  conditions  you  run  into  slippage  at  over 
200  mph.  This  can  be  overcome  by  turbojet 
propulsion:  there  are  no  adhesion  problems; 
the  train  is  propelled  by  jet  stream. 

The  most  urgent  speed  restriction  is,  of 
course,  imposed  by  track  curvature.  On  the 
present  line,  it's  felt  that  140  mph  Is  the 
fastest  speed  at  which  curves  can  be  negoti- 
ated without  passenger  discomfort,  which 
occurs  long  before  a  safety  problem  is  en- 
countered. 

For  practical  purposes,  this  relatively  in- 
tangible factor — passenger  comfort — has 
been  the  most  Important  speed  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  JNR's  experience  that  pas- 
sengers begin  to  feel  some  discomfort  from 
vibration  at  speeds  in  excess  of  138  mph. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  Improved  track 
maintenance  and  this.  In  turn,  can  come 
when  the  roadbed  is  completely  settled.  If 
the  track  is  improved  so  that  vertical  devia- 
tion is  less  than  5/64th  of  an  inch  in  30 
linear  feet  trains  can  go  210  mph  without 
any  passenger  discomfort. 

Lessons  for  U.S.?  Why  is  a  raUroad  8,000 
miles  away  so  Important  to  us?  Here  are 
some  answers : 

The  NTL  is  the  product  of  orthodox  rail 
technology  refined  for  a  specific  Job.  JNR's 
Technical  Institute  has  a  staff  of  over  900 
engineers  and  other  experts  who  looked  over 
all  the  alternatives,  then  chose  to  build  a 
conventional  duo-rail  system. 

The  region  served  by  the  NTL  makes  up 
only  7%  of  the  land  area  of  Japan,  but  it 
accounts  for  40%  of  the  population  and  70% 
of  industrial  production.  But  congested  traffic 
corridors  are  not  peculiar  to  Japan. 

If  the  NTL  had  offered  passengers  Just 
speed,  or  Just  comfort,  or  frequent  schedules, 
or  moderate  fares,  its  chances  of  success 
would  have  been  much  more  doubtful.  But 
the  combination  of  all  four  turned  out  to  be 
a  winner. 

JNR's  New  Tokaldo  Line  is  earning  hand- 
some returns  on  a  big  investment.  It  is  both 
a  technological  and  an  economic  success. 


these  tools  has  been  relatively  sane  and 
productive.  An  atomic  weapon  has  not 
been  fired  in  anger  for  22  years,  and  we 
have,  in  the  meanwhile,  entered  an  era 
when  atomic  power  Is  becoming  a  com- 
monplace Denef actor  of  man. 

With  the  delivery  to  Congress  yester- 
day of  the  President's  message  on  com- 
munications, we  may  note  with  high 
hopes  that  the  new  technology  created 
by  space  exploration  will  have  equally 
beneficial  results  for  mankind.  The  Pres- 
ident's policy  guidelines  encourage  the 
development  of  a  communications  satel- 
lite network  that  will  serve  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Such  a  policy,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  visionary  and  statesmanlike 
one;  over  the  course  of  time  it  can  do 
nothing  but  improve  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

I  commend  the  President's  message  to 
the  Senate's  attention. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  tools  that  stem  from  mankind's  sci- 
entific explosion  have  the  capacity  for 
almost  unlimited  good  or  evil. 

So  far,  the  hiunan  record  in  the  use  of 


CAMPAIGN  REPORTING  AMEND- 
MENT SUPPORTED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday  gave  editorial  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  I  offered  in  the  Rules  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  pending  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1967,  Our  effort  sought  to 
have  all  reports  on  campaign  spending 
go  to  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  rather 
than  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  We  believe  that 
an  independent  agency  can  best  coordi- 
nate and  make  this  Information  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Post  agrees  that 
this  reform  is  meritorious  and  should  be 
enacted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial,  "Campaign  Fund  Report- 
ing," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campaign  PtrNo  Reporting 

The  climate  on  Capitol  Hill  appears  to  be 
more  favorable  to  updating  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  re- 
cently approved  Senator  Williams'  version 
of  the  reforms  previously  requested  by  the 
President.  On  Wednesday  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  voted  9  to  0  for  a  similar  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Cannon. 

The  central  idea  behind  these  proposed 
reforms  Is  public  policing  of  the  use  of  money 
in  political  campaigns.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Acts  puts  obsolete  ceilings 
on  what  presidential,  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional candidates  and  their  supporters 
may  spend.  These  ceilings  have  meant  noth- 
ing in  recent  years  because  each  of  many 
committees  supporting  a  candidate  may 
spend  up  to  the  prescribed  limit.  Current 
thinking  is  that  arbitrary  curbs  should  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  full  and  accurate 
reporting  which  will  enable  the  voters  to 
decide  when  a  candidate  has  spent  too  much. 
The  Cannon  bill  does,  however,  forbid  any 
Individual  to  contribute  more  than  »5000  to 
any  single  candidate,  whether  or  not  it  is 
split  among  several  committees. 

The  chief  controversy  in  regard  to  the  bill 
in  the  Rules  Committee  involved  Senator 
Clark's  attempt  to  have  all  reports  on  cam- 
paign spending  go  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  proposal  was 
rejected,  for  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  the  logical  official  to  bring  the  Information 
together  and  make  meaningful  reports  on  it 


to  the  public.  Reports  going  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
have  not  proved  to  be  very  informative  in  the 
past.  Although  the  reporting  requirements 
would  be  Improved  under  the  present  bill, 
the  data  would  be  more  useful  if  its  accuracy 
could  be  checked  by  an  Independent  body. 
We  hope  the  Clark  amendment  will  prevail 
on  the  floor. 

Presumably  this  bill  is  to  be  merged  with 
the  measure  on  campaign  flnanclng  expected 
soon  from  the  Finance  Committee.  But  these 
reforms  should  be  enacted  regardless  of  what 
may  be  done  about  campaign  financing 
methods. 


MARYLAND  BUSINESSMEN  JOIN  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  AID 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  very  commendable  ef- 
forts made  by  two  businessmen  in  Mar- 
low  Heights,  Md..  to  stimulate  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The  businessmen,  two  brothers  named 
Sylvester  and  Louis  DeThomasis,  have 
initiated  an  interchange  with  two  Turk- 
ish businessmen,  also  brothers,  named 
Necdet  and  Sevket  Evliyagll,  that  stands 
to  become  both  socially  and  financially 
beneficial. 

The  activities  of  the  DeThamlsls  broth- 
ers are  described  In  two  recent  newspaper 
articles,  one  in  the  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty Courier  and  the  other  In  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Prince  Georges   (Md.)    County 
Courier,  Aug.  10, 1967] 

Brothebs    Join    in    Intexnattonai.    Aid 

In  a  literal  promotion  of  brotherhood,  Syl- 
vester (Chic)  and  Louis  DeThomasis.  Prince 
Georges  County  businessmen,  have  joined 
hands  across  the  sea  with  brothers  Necdet 
and  Sevket  Evliyagll,  Turkish  businessmen, 
in  a  rare  example  of  individual  international 
cooperation. 

The  DeThomasis  brothers,  whose  office  sup- 
ply firm,  S.  L.  Thomas  Co.,  is  presently  lo- 
cated at  4400  Stamp  Rd.,  Marlow  Hts.,  also 
own  a  large  D.C.  printing  flrm,  Metro-Graph- 
ics, Inc.  Through  correspondence,  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  EvliyagU  brothers, 
of  Ankara,  Turkey,  who  also  own  a  large 
printing  flrm,  Ajans-Turk,  one  of  the  largest 
in  their  country. 

Several  months  ago,  Louis  visited  Turkey 
and  met  the  brothers  personally.  This  past 
week,  Necdet  returned  the  visit,  enjoying  a 
VIP  tour  of  Washington  and  Prince  George's, 
arranged  in  large  part  by  the  DeThomasis 
brothers  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  and  Turkish  Embassy. 

In  Prince  George's,  all  the  brothers  were 
accompanied  by  Erdogan  Ulus,  information 
counselor  of  the  Turkish  Embassy,  who  acted 
as  interpreter.  The  entourage  toiired  Metro- 
Graphics,  then  came  to  Prince  George's  for 
a  stop  at  Sli.  Thomas  and  a  visit  to  the 
United  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Southern 
Maryland  where  Sylvester  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  advisors,  before  dinner  at  Tantallon 
Country  Club. 

As  an  example  of  a  typically  American 
business-Industry,  a  stop  at  Pohanka  Olds- 
mobile  Fiat  on  St.  Barnabas  Rd.  was  also 
included,  where  president  Jack  Pohanka 
showed  the  guests  one  of  the  most  modem 
new  car  dealerships  and  service  centers  In 
the  United  States. 

With  their  international  brotherhood  act 
hailed  by  federal  officials  as  the  finest  type  of 
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UuAvldual,  non-governmental  good  will  ef- 
for ;  botU  printing  flxnu  stand  to  benefit 
flni  nclally  as  well  as  socially  Xrom  the  tater- 
cb^ge. 

L.  Tbomas  Is  exploring  plans  to  ptrlnt 
re{it>d\ictlons  of  Topkapl  Mvuevun  water- 
res  stant  mosaics  and  tile  work  under  agree- 
meit  with  Its  TurUsh  friends,  and  AJans- 
Tu  *  has  become  most  Interested  In  the  com- 
pu'  erlzed  program  employed  by  the  DeThom- 
aslles  here  in  this  country. 

[pJom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  News,  Aug.  2. 
1967] 
jRAPHic  Turkey -UNrrm  States  Meeting 

(By  Donald  Saltz) 
J  Lnother  rewarding  chapter  has  unfolded 
In  the  relationship  between  the  DeThomasls 
BritheiB  of  Washington  and  the  Evllyagll 
Br  ithera  of  Ankara,  Turkey. 

( leveral  months  ago,  Louis  DeThomasls 
vU  Ited  Turkey  and  Sevket  Evllyagll,  with 
wt  om  he  became  acquainted  thru  corre- 
■pi  ndence.  Louis,  and  his  brother  Sylvester 
OWQ  Metro-Graphics,  a  large  printing  firm 
he  'e.  They  exchanged  Ideas  and  methods 
wl  h  the  Evlllyaglls,  owners  of  AJans-Turk, 
on  i  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced  prlnt- 
ln|  firms  In  Turkey. 

:  .act  week,  Necdet  Evllyagll  and  two  mem- 
be  a  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  returned  the 
vU  It  They  spent  four  days  here  as  guests  of 
Tv  rklsh  Ambassador  Nellh  Esenbel.  Mr. 
Ev  Uyagll  himself  is  prominent  In  Turkey  as  a 
po  itlcal  writer  as  well  as  a  businessman. 

Srdogan  Ulus,  information  counselor  of  the 
Ti  rklsh  Embassy,  accompanied  the  group  as 
In  erpreter  altho  Louis  DeThomasls  and  Mr. 
Sn  LlyagU  were  able  to  converse  with  each 
ot  ter  in  n'ench. 

rhe  visitors  were  given  an  extensive  tour 
of  Washington's  social  and  business  actlvl- 
Ui  •-  Included  were  visits  to  MeUo-Graphlcs, 
Se  ul's  Printing,  Pohanka  Oldsmoblle  In  Mar- 
io f  Heights  and  the  United  Bank  and  Trust 
C< .  of  Maryland. 

rhey  Joined  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.D.) 
fo  ■  lunch  Friday  and  met  Senators  Lister 
HU  (D,  Ala.).  Jacob  Javits  (R,  N.Y.)  and 
D  LUltf  K.  Inouye  (D..  HawaU) . 

Ben.  Young  took  the  group  on  a  tour 
ai  suzMl  the  Capitol  which  including  the  rare 
pi  Ivllege  of  walking  on  the  Senate  floor  Emd 
In  the  cloakrooms.  The  g^oup  also  visited 
V  ce  President  Humphrey's  private  office. 

The  visiting  Turkish  dignitaries  described 
tl  0  •eonon>lc  growth  In  their  country,  and 
pi  &ns  for  the  future.  Nuri  Bayer,  Member  of 
P:  irllament,  heads  the  budget  committee  In 
tl  at  body.  The  other  Member  of  Parliament. 
Ahmet  Ihsan  Klrimll,  studied  medicine 
Alexandria,  Va.,  15  years  ago. 
The  DeThomasls  Brothers  will  print  repro- 
d^ictions  of  Topkapl  Museum  water-resistant 
■  or  tile  work,  according  to  an  agree- 
sient  with  their  Turkish  friends. 


'^SE   LATE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MOR- 
GANTOWN,  W.  VA.,  POST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
d  mt.  last  week  I  delivered  a  brief  eulogy 
0 1  the  death  of  J.  Brooks  Cottle,  editor 
0 1  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Post. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Fairmont.  W. 
■\  a..  Times,  last  week  printed  a  full  edi- 
torial eulogls^g  Mr.  Cottle. 

The  editorial  called  Mr.  Cottle  "one  of 
tiie  State's  chief  molders  of  public  opin- 
i  m"  and  said  that  "no  newspaper  editor 
1 1  West  Virginia  was  held  in  higher  es- 
tpem  or  greater  affection." 

The  Times  described  Brooks  Cottle  as 

.  man  vhose  approach  to  troubled  times 
^as  one  of  "Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
( ether." 


A  few  calm  words  put  together  In  his  dis- 
tinctive style  quenched  the  flames  of  more 
than  one  fierce  public  dispute. 

The  editorial  said. 

Mr.  President,  ttiis  editorial  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  great  West  Virginian,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd  as  follows: 

No  newspaper  editor  in  West  Virginia  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  or  greater  affection 
than  John  Brooks  Cottle,  whose  sudden 
death  from  a  heart  attack  shocked  his  friends 
In  and  out  of  the  profession  he  served  so 
long  and  well.  His  name  had  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  his  newspaper,  the 
Morgantown  Post.  In  whose  editorial  chair 
he  had  sat  since  February,  1929. 

He  was  one  of  the  state's  chief  molders  of 
public  opinion,  particularly  in  matters  con- 
cerned with  government  and  education. 
While  his  political  views  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  "moderate  Republican,"  he  was 
never  a  ranting  partisan  on  any  subject  and 
as  a  result  he  was  listened  to  with  respect 
by  those  of  all  faiths. 

A  self-taught  expert  in  the  fields  of  tax- 
ation and  finance,  Brooks  Cottle  set  the  trend 
of  much  editorial  thinking  in  West  Virginia. 
His  Intimate  relations  with  West  Virginia 
University  made  him  an  authoritative 
spokesman  in  Its  behalf  and  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  his  Influence  in  such  critical  mat- 
ters as  the  location  of  the  Medical  Center 
In  Morgtantown  was  widely  felt. 

Cottle,  especially  In  the  period  before  a 
stroke  a  few  years  ago  curtaUed  his  activities, 
was  also  a  great  teacher.  Many  of  those  who 
had  the  benefit  of  working  with  him  went 
out  on  their  own  far  better  prepared  for  their 
experience. 

The  present  writer  was  first  associated  with 
Brooks  Cottle  on  the  old  New  Dominion  and 
was  honored  by  a  request  to  Join  him  as  a 
reporter  when  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Post  nearly  40  years  ago.  On  countless 
occasions  we  have  said  we  learned  from  him 
more  of  what  a  newspaperman  should  be 
than  from  any  other  associate  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

If  West  Virginia  Journalism  had  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  to  award,  Cottle  would  have  won  the 
lion's  share.  His  reward,  however,  came  In 
the  knowledge  that  his  editorials  were  prob- 
ably the  most  widely  quoted  of  any  In  the 
state. 

The  honors  that  came  to  Brooks  Cottle 
were  accompanied  by  little  fanfsire,  for  he 
was  basically  a  modest  man.  He  didn't  like 
to  have  his  picture  In  the  papers — indeed 
his  own  colleagues  in  Morgantown  were 
hard-pressed  to  fiJid  a  recent  likeness  to 
print  with  his  obituary. 

The  Innate  distaste  for  show  was  best 
exemplified  in  his  signature.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  note  or  letter  appeared  a  simple  "be/" 
which  became  almost  his  trademark.  For 
many  years  he  also  slugged  his  copy  in  that 
fashion,  and  probably  the  last  editorial  he 
ever  wrote  bore  the  symbol  with  which  his 
writing  was  identified  ta  the  news  and  com- 
posing rooms. 

It  is  not  recalled  that  Cottle  ever  used 
the  biblical  expression,  "Come,  let  us 
reason  together"  In  any  of  his  writing.  Yet 
this  was  his  approach  to  most  matters  on 
which  controversy  was  raging.  A  few  calm 
words  put  together  In  his  distinctive  style 
quenched  the  flames  of  more  than  one  fierce 
public  dispute  in  the  city  where  he  lived 
since  he  enrolled  at  West  Virginia  University 
a  half  century  ago. 

A  man  in  whom  courtesy  and  respect  for 
the  views  of  others  was  inbred,  he  long  ago 
found  that  firmness  in  his  beliefs  did  not 
have  to  be  demonstrated  by  their  fiamboyant 
display.  And  as  his  years  and  experiences  in- 


creased, be  adopted  a  practical  and  phllo- 
sophlcal  outlook  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
about  him  that  seemed  to  give  him  an  Inner 
peace. 

While  our  neighboring  commimlty  has 
been  deprived  of  a  strong  pUlar  in  the  death 
of  Brooks  Cottle,  and  the  state  has  lost  a 
useful  citizen,  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  wiU  movirn  the  loss  of  a 
mentor  and  friend. 


SPERRY  RAND  EXPANDS  COMPUTER 
PRODUCTION  TO  USE  UTAH  FA- 
CILITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  word  of  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  that  It 
plans  to  produce  Univac  electronic 
computing  equipment  at  its  Salt  Lake 
City  facilities. 

Univac  designs  and  manufactures  a 
great  many  computer  systems  and  re- 
lated equipment  which  have  played  so 
big  a  part  in  our  country's  business,  na- 
tional defense,  and  related  fields  of  late. 
Until  now,  Sperry's  Utah  operations 
have  been  engaged  in  production  of  mis- 
siles and  other  military  weapons  sys- 
tems. They  were  the  No.  1  contrac- 
tor for  the  successful  Sergeant  mis- 
sile system  which  has  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  as  a  deterrent  against  aggres- 
sion virtually  throughout  the  world.  In 
addition,  the  Utah  operations — which 
employs  2.000  persons — has  developed 
and  produced  missile  systems,  subsys- 
tems, flre  control  sjrstems,  automatic 
checkout  equipment,  tow  targets,  tele- 
vision security  monitoring  systems  and 
industrial  controls. 

Frankly.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  of 
this  new  assignment  to  the  fine  Sperry 
Utah  division.  The  computer  market  is 
a  dynamic  and  rapidly  expanding  field, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Sperry  and  the 
State  of  Utah  will  provide  an  excellent 
contribution  to  this  vital  segment  of  our 
economy. 

The  missile  and  defense  payrolls  in  the 
State  of  Utah  during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  very  valuable  and  appreciated 
by  everyone  in  the  State.  This  move  into 
the  computer  area  is  a  very  natural  event 
and  one  which  should  provide  Utah  and 
the  country  a  great  many  years  of  serv- 
ice and  a  good  deal  of  excellent  equip- 
ment. 

So  that  the  Record  can  be  complete, 
I  ask  that  the  press  release  from  Sperry 
Rand  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Sperbt  Rand  E&cpakds  Computeb  Production 
To  Use  Utah  FAcnJTT 
Salt  X^kk  Crrr,  August  15. — Sperry  Rand 
plans  to  produce  Univac  electronic  comput- 
ing equipment  at  its  Salt  Lake  City  faclUties. 
the  company  aniK>unced  today. 

The  Sperry  Rand  Utah  plants  wiU  be  util- 
ized as  a  major  new  production  end  engineer- 
ing facility  for  the  corpwration's  Univac  Di- 
vision, the  announcement  said. 

The  action  was  taken.  Sperry  Rand  Pres- 
ident, J.  Frank  Forster,  said,  "to  meet  the 
rapid  increase  in  this  segment  In  Sperry 
Band  business." 

Sperry  Utah  becomes  part  of  the  Univac 
Division  which  has  Its  headquarters  In  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Univac  designs  and  manufactures  a  vrlde- 
ra.ige  of  electronic  computer  systems  and 
related  eqiilpment  for  applications  in  busi- 
ness. Industry,  government,  national  defense 
and  space  exploration. 

The  reassignment  adds  369,000  square  feet 
of  modem  engineering  production  and  test 
faculties  to  the  Univac  Division.  Present  Uni- 
vac manufacturing  and  engineering  facilities 
are  located  In  suburban  Philadelphia,  St. 
Paul,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  Utica  and  Illon,  N.Y. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Robert  E. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  Univac  Division, 
said,  "Sperry  Utah's  present  customer  com- 
mitments wUl  be  fully  met  during  the  phase- 
In  of  Univac  manufacturing  and  engineering 
work.  Planning  for  the  phase-in  which  vrtll 
be  completed  by  April  1,  1968,  has  already 
started. 

"This  new  facility  will  help  us  to  meet  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  of  this  dynamic 
market. 

"At  the  end  of  1965,  the  net  sales  value 
of  all  computers  installed  worldwide  was 
about  $10.5  (b)  bllUon.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  figure  is  expected  to  top  $17.4  (b) 
billion,  an  increase  of  almost  70  per  cent  in 
Just  two  years.  By  1970,  the  Industry  forecasts 
world-wide  net  sales  values  wiU  reach  some 
$32.4  (b)  billion,  a  growth  of  some  90  per 
cent  over  present  figures,"  McDonald  added. 

Sperry  Utah  which  employes  about  2,000 
personnel  in  its  two  main  plants  in  the  Salt 
Lake  area  has  been  engaged  In  engineering 
and  production  work  primarily  in  the  fields 
of  advanced  missiles  and  weapons  systems. 

The  facility  has  developed  and  produced 
missile  systems  and  subsystems,  fire  control 
systems,  automatic  check-out  equipment 
aerial  tow  targets,  television  security  moni- 
toring systems  and  Industrial  controls. 

Univac  enploys  a  total  of  23,500  people  and 
Sperry  Rand  has  102,000  employees  in  its 
world  wide  operations. 


RAT  CONTROL 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  wide 
publicity  has  been  given  in  recent  days 
to  the  rejection  of  the  administration's 
rat  extermination  and  control  legislation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  callous  act 
of  disregard  for  the  poor  of  our  cities,  a 
groundswell  of  support  has  developed 
throughout  America  for  the  funds 
needed  to  eradicate  and  control  the  rat 
population  of  our  cities.  Only  last  Thurs- 
day, the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  took  action  virtually  assuring 
the  recommendation  of  a  rat  control 
measure  authorizing  more  than  twice 
the  expenditure  rejected  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Gene  F.  Sklba,  in  his  "This  and 
Data"  column  published  in  the  New 
Brighton,  Minn.,  Bulletin  of  August  10, 
relates  the  terrifying  experiences  brought 
about  by  encoxmters  with  rats  during 
his  childhood  on  a  farm.  His  conclusion 
that,  even  on  a  farm,  rats  are  all  but  un- 
escapable  is  significant,  I  think,  in  light 
of  the  present  controversy  over  rat  con- 
trol efforts.  All  of  the  terror  and  trauma 
encounter  with  a  rat  holds  for  a  farm 
child  is  compounded  several  times  by  the 
squalid,  congested,  and  overheated  con- 
ditions which  confront  slum  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  Mr. 
Skiba's  column  an  excellent  and  en- 
lightening one.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


This  and  Data 
(A  column  by  Gene  F.  Sklba) 

A  wave  of  indignation  has  been  expressed 
by  citizens  in  newspapers  across  the  land 
ever  since  an  administration  program  aimed 
at  eradicating  rats  in  urban  tenement  areas 
was  ridiculed  as  well  as  rejected  when  it 
came  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

To  those  of  us  who  in  the  past  experienced 
rat  problems,  major  or  minor,  or  merely 
awareness  of  them  but  who  otherwise  might 
remain  indifferent  and  aloof  because  we've 
long  since  ridded  our  personal  environment 
of  rats,  this  new  reminder  of  rats  and  their 
menace  gives  us  an  insight  into  Jvist  the  sort 
of  enduring  conditions  which  helps  create 
the  festering  frustrations  and  angers  of  ill- 
housed  negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  who  have 
been  participating  in  riots  In  many  of  our 
larger  cities — and  It  tears  at  our  concern 
when  it  further  suggests  that  some  of  our 
national  representatives  lack  conmiunlcatlon 
and  understanding  of  what  the  rat  menace 
is  and  means. 

Even  those  whose  only  experience  with  rats 
has  been  the  sport  of  shooting  them  In  the 
old  town  dump  under  the  beam  of  a  flash- 
light, or  car's  headlights  at  night  knows  the 
feeling  of  revulsion  the  fat  ugly  rodents 
engender.  One  needs  no  direct  experience  to 
imagine  living  in  dwellings  which  they  in- 
habit, and  the  mere  thought  of  raising  chil- 
dren in  such  conditions  is  sickening  and 
demoralizing. 

Before  our  old  farmhouse  was  remodeled 
in  my  later  boyhood,  rats  were  loathesome 
pests  of  endurance  for  us.  My  father  con- 
stantly sealed  the  floors  and  walls  of  the 
granary  and  the  floor  of  the  corncrib  with 
heavy  tins  in  determined  attempts  to  protect 
his  grain  against  the  tenacious  forays  of 
King  Rat.  That  he  largely  succeeded  may 
have  sent  them  Invading  our  house  Itself. 
We  had  no  basement  then  but  we  did  have  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  cellar,  an  earthen  cavity 
carved  beneath  a  portion  of  the  house  which 
rats  had  little  difficulty  penetrating. 

It  was  superstition  or  an  old  wives'  tale, 
I  know,  but  my  mother  always  insisted  that 
the  ugly  birthmark  I  bear  on  my  left 
thigh  was  caused  by  her  fright  from  a  rat 
during  her  pregnancy  when  she  was  carrying 
me,  and  she  claimed  further  that  by  shield- 
ing her  face  during  her  paroxysm  of  terror 
she  kept  the  disfigurement  from  making  its 
indelible  mark  upon  my  own.  I  never  argued 
Science's  side  of  the  issue;  I  merely  remained 
everlastingly  grateful  to  her. 

It  became  my  task  to  go  down  Into  the 
cellar  for  preserves  and  produce.  No  doubt 
it  brought  the  first  great  call  upon  my  cour- 
age. And  it  was  an  enduring  one — a  day 
after  day  sort  of  thing.  I  didn't  want  to  do 
it.  I  hated  to  do  it,  but  I  did  It  for  my 
mother. 

After  getting  my  pluck  up,  the  next  step  in 
entering  that  cellar  cave  was  to  put  the 
light  on  and  make  a  great  deal  of  noise 
upon  opening  the  door  and  crashing  down 
the  wooden  steps.  Hopefully,  the  rats, 
startled,  would  scurry  to  cover.  I  did  not 
yet  know  that  light  attracted  rats  like  fresh 
sunlight,  and  I  attributed  them  with  a 
fiendish  arrogance  for  exposing  themselves 
so  heedlessly  in  my  sight.  The  not  unpleaslng 
odor  of  damp  earth  flecked  by  the  smells  of 
potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  beets,  apples,  etc., 
will  for  me  probably  always  be  synonymous 
with  the  thought  of  rats  and  their  hldeous- 
ness.  I  sped  up  and  down  those  steps  sing- 
ing to  bolster  my  nerve  as  well  as  Intimidate 
the  repulsive  creatures;  there  were  times  I 
came  flying  back  defeated  or  with  singing 
turned  to  muteness  or  fearfiUed  unmanly 
noises.  It  got  to  be  an  art  unerringly  accom- 
plished with  eyes  practically  shut  through- 
out. 

But  rats  are  unescapable  when  they  are 
around.  You  might  for  the  most  part  be  suc- 


cessful when  girding  yourself  for  their  pres- 
ence, but  then  at  an  unguarded  moment 
see  one  slithering  along  with  long  taU  drag- 
ging or  surveying  you  with  beady  eyes  right 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  house.  We  often 
did.  Yet — we  were  lucky,  I  suppose,  and  pro- 
tected by  safeguards  our  parents  attempted 
to  assert — we  never  experienced  a  rat  bite 
or  the  fright  of  a  rat  climbing  into  our  beds 
or  chairs.  Of  course  there  were  many  sleep- 
less hours  when  rats  chewed  away  trying  to 
gain  entry,  and  the  noisome  sounds  they 
were  capable  of  making  between  walls  and 
lathing  Is  seemingly  unbelievable. 

But  rats  themselves  are  an  unbelievable 
and  abominable  thing,  and  national  leaders 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  president's  call  for 
rat  eradication  in  the  poor  tenements  Instead 
of  ridiculing  the  situation,  which  can  be 
about  as  an  appalling  a  one  as  they'll  prob- 
ably ever  encounter. 


REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  LAUDED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times.  In  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  edition  of  August  11.  applauded  the 
efforts  of  Republican  Governors  for 
their  constructive  response  to  the  de- 
structive response  to  the  destructive  riot- 
ing which  has  recently  rocked  this  coun- 
try. In  view  of  its  timely  and  Important 
message,  I  ask  that  the  editorial,  "The 
Governors  Speak  Up,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Governors  Speak  Up 

The  Republican  Governors  have  offered 
the  nation  a  constructive  and  enlightened 
response  to  the  recent  rioting.  Although  they 
recognize  that  prompt  and  firm  law  en- 
forcement is  essential  in  putting  down  dis- 
orders, they  also  see  clearly  that  police 
measures  are  not  enough. 

The  rioting  in  the  core  areas  of  so  many 
American  cities  does  not  develop  among 
people  who  are  simply  poor  or  temporarily 
down  on  their  luck.  Those  who  resort  to 
violence  are  so  brutalized  by  failures  and 
frustration  that  they  have  abandoned  faith 
in  normal  social  processes  and  turned  to  the 
Jungle  rule  of  seize  and  despoil.  Society  has 
to  turn  them  around,  moving  them  out  of 
the  dead-end  streets  of  violence  and  back  to 
the  main  road.  It  is  necessary,  as  the  Gov- 
ernors' statement  declares,  that  "aU  shall 
have  a  stake  in  the  potential  and  promise  of 
America." 

The  action  plan  set  forth  by  the  Governors 
contains  many  useful,  specific  suggestions 
for  transforming  the  physical  envlronmeni 
of  the  slums,  increasing  Job  opportunities, 
creating  "commxinity  schools"  and  tailoring 
educational  programs  to  the  distinctive 
needs  of  the  Impoverished  and  disoriented. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  draw  upon 
experience  gained  in  the  Federal  antl- 
poverty  effort  and  in  programs  already  under 
way  In  New  York  and  other  states.  But  with 
remedial  measures  as  with  the  development 
of  police,  the  important  consideration  is  not 
that  the  ideas  and  techniques  be  new  but 
that  they  be  put  into  effect  on  a  sufficient 
Scale  and  in  a  wise,  timely  fashion. 

Many  states  may  not  ^x  eager  to  adopt 
this  action  plan  fully,  since  its  implementa- 
tion would  be  costly,  and  the  states,  like  the 
Federal  Government,  find  their  budgets 
strained.  But  the  price  of  Inaction  is  higher 
stlU.  The  cost  of  arson,  loss  of  life  and  loss 
of  confidence  in  a  riot-torn  city  goes  beyond 
dollars  into  the  fabric  of  the  community. 
The  Republican  Governors  have  provided 
leadership  that  the  G.O.P.  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  majority  and  the 
Johnson  Administration  could  aU  heed. 
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llr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  the 
mo  intlng  violence  In  cities  all  over  the 
coi  ntry  presents  a  tragic  problem  to  the 
ore  inary  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the  State, 
loc  kl.  and  Federal  oflBcials  charged  with 
ma  Intaining  order. 

■<  ^e  must  ask  ourselves  where  justice 
lie  and  what  can  be  done  to  redress  the 
leg  itimate  grievances  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zer  s.  However,  one  fact  stands  out.  Every 
society  must  protect  itself  against  vio- 
let ce  and  lawlessness. 

:  }o  person  has  a  right  to  act  against 
thi:  public  safety,  anywhere,  any  time. 
w:  »en  near-anarchy  exists  in  this  Nation, 
wt  en  troublemakers  defy  the  law,  incite 
rioting,  burning,  pillaging,  and  murder, 
th  Te  must  be  action. 

»unishment  of  those  who  break  the 
must  be  swift  and  decisive,  no  mat- 
who  they  may  be.  The  protection  of 
and  property  must  be  primary  and 
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VIOLKNCE  IN  THE  CITIES 


llr.    President,    the    Kansas    Junior 

er  of  Commerce  at  its  meeting  on 

August  6.  adopted  a  resolution  express- 

grave  concern  over  the  riots  and  civil 

dl  obedience  throughout  the  Nation  and 
our  own  State  of  Kansas. 
:  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
oltition  be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks, 
rhere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I,  as  follows: 
Resolution  bt  Kansas  Jaycies 
Tniereaa,  though  the  Kansas  Jaycees  be- 
..tye  strongly  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
trinscenda  the  sovereignty  of  nation*  and 
ithlze  most  sincerely  with  any  people 
rights  and  freedoms  are  violated  or  In- 
^>d  upon  m  any  way,  we  believe  equally 
strongly  that  government  should  be  of 
78  rather  than  of  man,  and; 
Whereas,  the  Kansas  Jaycees  are  most  con- 
and  disturbed  by  the  frequent  occur- 

of  all   manner   of   civil   disobedience 

tl  Toughout  the  United  States  In  general  and 
w  Ithln  the  Great  3tate  of  Kansas  In  partlcu- 
Ur: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Kan- 
Jaycees  assembled  at  the  1967  Summer 
d  of  Directors  Meeting  that  we  firmly 

strongly  condemn  civil  disobedience  as 

in»a"ii  of  redress,  no  matter  how  Just  the 
g  levance. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  The  authorized  Of- 
Hxn  of  the  Organization  have  hereto 
a  Bxed  their  offlclal  signatures  this  6th  day 
August   1967. 

HTT""   CONTEaS, 

President. 
Jack  Swartz, 
Executive  Vice  PTesident. 
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LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE  NATION 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
iSTlchita  Eagle,  of  Friday,  August  11, 
I  resented  a  most  detailed  analysis  of  the 
lawlessness  which  sweeps  the  Nation 
loday.  Translating  cold  statistics  into 
meaningful  points,  it  sisks  whether  this 
<r  any  society  can  long:  live  with  such 
]  awlessness. 
Thl3  editorial  states: 
We  might  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
( lur  crlm«  problem  If  we  dealt  adequately 
'  rlth  offenders.  Repeaters  were  found  In  large 
:  lumbers  among  those  who  had  had  every 
:  ;iiid    of    tieatment — parole,   probation,    ac- 

[ulttal,   even   thoee   from   half-way   houses 

>f  rehabilitation. 


In  sum  and  substance,  the  Wichita 
Eagle  asks  that  we  take  a  close  look  at 
our  system  of  judgment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the  dialog 
concerning  a  fundamental  problem  in 
America  today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crxxinai.  Repeaters  Give  Clte  to  Way  To 
Deal  With  Problem 
Crime  statistics  have  become  like  traffic 
statistics.  They  are  so  bad,  and  so  increas- 
ingly bad.  that  the  nation  regularly  looks 
them  over,  screams  for  a  moment,  then 
lucres  them  with  a  feeling  of  futility. 

It's  time  to  look  them  over  again,  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  released 
Its  annual  analysis  of  the  nation's  crime.  We 
could  simply  scream  about  the  11  per  cent 
increase  In  serious  crime  in  1966,  as  com- 
pared with  1965.  Or  we  could  let  off  our 
annual  bellow  about  teen-age  criminals,  be- 
cause of  statistics  showing  a  great  increase 
In  criminal  involvement  of  people  18  and 
under. 

Instead,  we  would  rather  look  at  a  couple 
of  segments  in  the  FBI  report  that,  while 
discouraging,  are  encouraging,  for  they  show 
that  the  country  has  a  couple  of  handles  for 
getting  hold  of  the  crime  problem.  These 
segments  are  that  showing  the  high  rate  of 
criminal  repeaters,  and  that  showing  the 
low  average  of  eerlous  criminal  cases  solved 
by  arrest. 

The  FBI  studied  records  of  41.733  persons, 
arrested  In  1966,  who  had  previous  criminal 
records.  On  r.n  average,  their  records  dated 
back  to  10  years,  involving  six  arrests,  three 
convictions  and  two  Imprisonments  apiece. 
Juvenile  crime  made  Its  usual  frightening  in- 
crease m  1966.  But  the  FBI  points  out  that 
only  five  out  of  100  young  persons  were  in- 
volved In  crime  In  1966. 

We  might  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our 
crime  problem  If  we  dealt  adequately  with 
offenders.  Repeaters  were  found  in  large 
ntimbers  among  those  who  had  had  every 
kind  of  treatment — parole,  probation,  acquit- 
tal, even  those  from  "half-way  houses"  of 
rehabilitation.  Before  the  public  decides  re- 
habilitation Is  useless,  however,  we'd  better 
take  a  close  look  at  our  system  of  justice.  It 
seems  designed  to  encourage  repeaters.  Jus- 
tice Is  neither  swift  nor  sure.  If  an  offender 
Is  convicted,  he  la  sent  to  a  prison  in  which 
he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  rehabilitation. 
When  he  gets  out,  society  Is  apt  to  shun  him, 
keep  him  from  working  In  productive  jobs, 
and  therefore  encourage  him  to  return  to 
crime — In  which  he  has  probably  had  a  grad- 
uate course  from  fellow  convicts  In  prison. 

During  1966,  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
solved  an  average  of  only  24  per  cent  of  the 
serious  crimes  brought  to  their  attention,  an 
eight  per  cent  decline  over  the  previous  year. 
Police  methods  are  better  than  a  decade  ago, 
but  more  police  are  needed.  Last  year,  the 
number  of  police  employes  Increased,  for  the 
first  time  since  1960,  but  only  a  little.  In 
face  of  Increasing  population.  Increasing 
crime,  and  Increasing  demands  for  trafac  con- 
trol and  other  non-crlmlnal  activities,  the 
police  are  increasingly  outnumbered.  And 
police  pay  la  scarcely  designed  to  get  and 
keep  the  best  men. 

If  we  could  have  enough  well-trained,  sea- 
soned police  to  apprehend  criminals.  If  we 
could  capture  and  deal  with  the  hard  core 
"career"  criminals,  we  would  be  a  long  way 
toward  solving  our  shameful  crime  problem. 
It  would  cost  too  much?  Last  jrear,  there 
were  6,500  people  murdered.  They  paid  the 
ultimate  cost  to  crime — their  lives.  Goods 
worth  $600-mUllon  were  stolen  in  robberies, 
burglaries  and  larcenies.  We  didn't  want  to 
throw  a  lot  of  statistics  at  you,  but  a  few 
are  irresistible:  In  1966  there  were  36  arrests 


for  criminal  offenses  (excepting  traffic)  for 
each  1,000  Americans.  Crime  increased  13 
per  cent  In  the  suburbs,  10  per  cent  in  large 
cities,  10  per  cent  In  rural  areas.  Since  1960. 
the  crime  increase  has  outstripped  the  popu- 
lation growth  by  nearly  7  to  1. 

No  society  can  live  with  so  much  lawless- 
ness. 


RURAL  POVERTY  IN  NORTH- 
CENTRAL  aONNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  north-central  Mirmesota, 
I  enjoyed  an  enlightening  and  stimulat- 
ing conversation  with  the  Reverend 
William  Mehrkens  of  the  Newman  Center 
in  Bemidji,  Minn.  The  central  topic  of 
that  conversation  was  poverty  and,  more 
specifically,  the  pervasiveness,  extensive- 
ness  and  low  visibility  of  rural  poverty. 
Every  Senator  is  cognizant  of  the  ex- 
pert statistical  and  descriptive  testi- 
mony, frequently  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  of 
all  poverty,  the  worst  exists  in  the  coun- 
tryside. There  the  income  is  less,  the 
education  poorer,  disease  more  prevalent 
and  hope  more  remote.  There,  too,  the 
fine  intentions  of  community,  county, 
and  areawide  officials  to  combat  pov- 
erty are  dulled  by  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  paucity  of  financial  and 
other  essential  resources. 

Subsequent  to  our  conversation,  Fa- 
ther Mehrkens  kindly  forwarded  a  two- 
part  synopsis  of  our  discussion.  The  first 
portion  of  this  statement  is  an  unusually 
concise  and  thorough  statement  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  rural  Minnesota. 
The  second  portion  is  an  even  more  un- 
usual statement:  a  detailed  and  compre- 
hensive listing  of  the  practical  steps 
which  must  be  taken  if  local  antipoverty 
efforts  in  rural  areas  are  to  meet  with 
even  modest  success. 

Mr.  President,  my  conversation  with 
Father  Mehrkens  was  one  of  the  most 
revealing  discussions  on  rural  poverty  I 
have  ever  enjoyed.  I  believe  Father 
Mehrkens'  recommendations  merit  wide 
circulation  and  extensive  consideration, 
for  if  we  lose  the  war  against  poverty  in 
the  hollows  and  dark  backwashes  of 
rural  America,  all  our  other  efforts  may 
be  in  vain.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Father  Mehrkens'  state- 
ment be  reprinted  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.   CULTURAL-ECONOMIC   CSDNDITIONS   OF  THIS 
AREA 

(This  area  Includes  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Cass,  Koochiching,  Beltrami, 
Hubbard,  Clearwater,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Mahnomen.) 

This  area  Is  a  culturally  and  economically 
deprived  area.  The  only  significant  industry 
In  the  whole  area  Is  agriculture,  and  on  the 
whole  agriculture  Is  In  poor  straits  because 
of  marginal  land.  Farming  Is  made  up  of 
relatively  small  family  farms.  Commercial 
farming  Is  almost  unknown  In  this  area  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  soU  and  the 
lack  of  capital.  In  Clearwater  Coimty  for  in- 
stance, the  goals  of  the  state  and  federal 
agencies  is  to  raise  the  family  farm  Income 
to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  (net  In- 
come) .  That  means  that  at  the  present  time 
the  average  farm  family  would  be  classified 
within  the  poverty  bracket.  The  farms  In 
much  of  Beltrami  County  are  in  worse  con- 
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dltton.  A  large  number  of  farmers  In  Bel- 
trai  County  have  to  hold  another  job  to  make 
a  llviitg,  and  jobs  are  not  too  plentiful. 

At  the  present  time,  we  just  take  for 
granted  that  the  young  people  with  competi- 
tive potential  will  leave  the  area  and  that 
those  without  this  ability  will  remain  and 
try  to  make  a  marginal  living.  As  a  result, 
outside  of  towns  like  Bemidji  and  Bagley. 
the  majority  of  our  population  are  eco- 
nomically vmproductive  young  people  under 
18,  old  people,  and  middle  aged  people  with 
very  limited  abUlty. 

The  instance  of  mental  Ulness  in  a  five 
county  area,  according  to  a  study  of  Upper 
Mississippi  Mental  Health  Center,  is  four  to 
one  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota. 

The  whole  area  is  dotted  with  small,  in- 
effective one  and  two  room  cotmtry  schools, 
substandard  In  every  way.  Some  principals 
of  four  room  school  houses  have  not  as  yet 
even  finished  fotir  years  of  college. 

The  only  city  of  any  semblance  of  normal 
American  affluence  would  be  the  town  of 
Bemidji  and  the  only  significant  industries 
In  Bemidji  are  the  state  college,  summer 
tourism,  and  one  or  two  wood  processing 
plants.  This  area  also  includes  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  culturally  and  economically  de- 
pressed Indians,  both  on  the  reservations 
and  off. 

Most  of  the  poverty  is  hidden  because  it 
Is  spread  throughout  the  country  sides  and 
wUdemeas  areas,  off  the  main  highways.  It  is 
also  hidden  because  of  the  lack  of  class 
conaclouanesa  in  this  area  and  the  lack  of 
any  organised  voice,  vote,  or  revolt  against 
conditions.  I  personally  know  of  families  of 
10  and  12  persona  who  are  making  a  good 
show  of  raising  normal  children  with  aa 
little  aa  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  net  in- 
come and  without  welfare  aid.  There  has 
been  much  criticism  of  the  huge  welfare 
drain  in  this  area  by  people  who  have  not 
analyzed  the  sociological  conditions  of  the 
area,  nor  the  potential  of  the  people  receiving 
welfare.  The  Inter-coimty  Commimlty  Coun- 
eU  Center  in  Oakely,  Minnesota,  has  made 
efforts  to  utilize  the  economic  opportunity 
programs  as  far  aa  possible  in  a  four  county 
area.  Bl-co\inty  Community  Action  Council, 
covering  Beltrami  and  Cass  counties  and  cen- 
tered m  Bemidji,  haa  likewise  made  firm  ef- 
forts to  implement  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tiuiity  Act  in  this  area.  I  helped  to  organize 
the  Inter-county  Council  and  I  am  now 
serving  on  the  Bl-county  CouncU.  For  a  long 
time  most  of  our  projects  were  turned  down 
while  urban  areas  were  being  funded.  Now 
many  of  our  projects  are  being  funded,  but 
the  program  is  not  making  much  of  a  dent 
in  the  problems  of  this  area. 

n.  ■ooGianoirs  roa  ooNsmxaATiOK 
Although  no  one  seems  to  have  the  final 
answer  for  the  poverty  question,  I  would  like 
to  state  the  following  ideas  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

1.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  geared 
to  education  and  vocational  training  in  ur- 
ban areas.  The  few  possible  projects  that 
wo\ild  have  a  special  slgnlflcance  In  the  rural 
areas  are  being  deemphaslzed  or  phased  out. 
(Tlie  Oreen  TTiumb  Project,  and  Homemaker 
Aids).  We  are  utilizing  aa  best  we  can,  the 
Work  Experience  Program,  Headstart,  Up- 
ward Bound,  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  Senior  Citizens  Programs.  We  need  more 
and  better  programs  of  agricultural  vocation- 
al training,  and  a  larger  and  more  elastic 
farm  loan  plan.  The  present  farm  loan  jmo- 
vlsions  In  the  economic  opportunity  act  can 
do  practteally  nothing  to  save  farmers  In 
real  economic  straits.  The  FHA  iz  al  value 
only  to  farmers  who  are  good  risks  and  the 
poverty  stricken  are  never  good  risks. 

9.  We  need  more  help  in  establishing  small 
indiistriea  in  this  area  (industries  such  as 
the  furniture  factory  that  you  are  making 
genuine  efforts  to  Initiate  on  the  Red  Lake 


Indian  Reservation — I  have  recently  corre- 
sponded with  Governor  Le  Vander  in  support 
for  your  plan  and  requested  of  him  more 
candor  and  action  in  this  project.)  We  also 
need  smaU  business  help  that  the  SBA  is  not 
geared  to  give.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we 
tried  to  get  a  loan  from  several  government 
agencies  for  a  nursery  in  Clearwater  County. 
Every  agency  "passed  the  buck"  to  another 
on  one  technicality  or  another.  For  instance, 
the  Small  Business  Association  claimed  that 
this  wEis  an  agricultural  project  whose  wage 
scale  did  not  fit  the  requirements  for  a  SBA 
loan.  This  nursery  is  one  of  the  few  signifi- 
cant businesses  in  the  Shevlln-Bagley  area 
of  Clearwater  County. 

3.  The  original  idea  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portumty  Act  was  to  place  more  initiative  at 
the  local  level.  In  practice  ttiis  has  not 
worked  out,  not  because  the  people  at  the 
local  levels  have  been  unwilling  or  unable 
to  initiate  and  administer  programs,  but  be- 
cause federally,  regionally,  and  at  the  state 
level,  local  councils  have  been  forced  to  act 
as  rubber  stamp  councils  for  the  decisions 
made  at  the  higher  levels.  The  local  commu- 
nity action  councils  have  indicated  a  willing- 
ness and  an  aptitude  to  carry  real  responsi- 
bility for  anti-poverty  programs.  These  are 
the  people  who  know  the  conditions  in  each 
area  and  the  needs  of  the  people  of  each 
locality  better  than  the  office  officials  In 
Washington,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul.  Much 
more  responsibility  should  be  given  these 
councils,  and  more  funds  should  be  allowed 
to  be  honestly  administered  by  the  local 
councils. 

4.  I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  start 
thinking  In  terms  of  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  anti-poverty  program  in  gen- 
eral. Two  billion  dollars  a  year  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  compared  to  the  wastage  of  funds 
in  the  defense  budget. 

5.  Last,  but  probably  most  important  for 
North  Central  Minnesota — the  one  genuine, 
untapped  economic  potential  that  remains 
for  this  whole  area  is  the  development  of 
tourism.  At  the  present  time  we  are  merely 
scratching  the  surface  of  this  real  potential. 
Thousands  of  tourists  are  traveling  non-stop 
through  our  counties  and  towns  completely 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  highways  are  countless  virgin  wil- 
derness and  lake  areas  most  of  which  have 
never  been  developed  and  some  of  which  do 
not  have  accedb  roads.  As  a  whole,  locally  we 
do  not  have  the  vision,  the  capital,  nor  a 
broadly  enough  based  organization  to  de- 
velop this  potential. 


THE  IVORY-BILLED  WOODPECKER 
FEARED  EXTINCT,  REPORTED  IN 
BIG  THICKET  AREA  OP  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
long  and  secret  search  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  last  few  decades  for  a 
spectacular  American  bird  which  has 
been  reported  extinct  for  20  years.  That 
bird,  the  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker,  re- 
quirine:  virgin  forest  to  sustain  itself,  re- 
treated ever  more  from  sight  as  large- 
scale  deforestation  wiped  out  its  south- 
em  forest  habitat.  Still,  reports  have  kept 
coming  from  some  undeveloped  and  still 
thickly  forested  parts  of  our  southland, 
and  hope  was  kept  alive  among  natural- 
ists that  the  bird  might  one  day  be  seen 
again  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  reports  that  that  event  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  this  year.  The  De- 
partment reports  that  the  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  decimated  in  number  and 
hidden  far  back  in  the  deep  thicket  where 
it  retreated  from  the  onslaught  of  civil- 


ization, lives  in  the  Big  Thicket  area  of 
Texas. 

The  ivory-bllled  woodpecker  is  as  strik- 
ing in  Its  size  as  in  its  markings,  and,  at 
20  Inches  or  more  of  length,  ranks  as  the 
largest  woodpecker  native  to  North 
America.  The  species  is  distinguished  by 
an  ivory  white  back  and  glossy  blue- 
black  plumage  with  a  white  streak  on 
each  side,  green  below.  The  male  has  a 
flaming  red  crest  which  makes  him  much 
too  visible  to  hunters — although  not  so 
to  naturalists — and  the  female  is  crested 
in  black.  As  powerful  as  its  size  indicates, 
the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  astonishes 
any  chance  observer  with  its  wild  and 
noisy  flight  when  alarmed. 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  fewer  of  this  de> 
pei'ately  shy  North  American  bird  re- 
main than  of  the  whooping  crane.  I  fear 
greatly  for  its  continued  existence,  which 
we  have  already  gravely  endangered.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill  (S.  4) ,  which  would  pre- 
serve the  habitat  of  this  bird  and  of 
many  other  rare  species  of  wildlife  and 
vegetation  which  have  retreated  to  these 
largely  untouched  lands,  as  man  wiped 
out  their  original  home  groimds.  Our 
American  heritage  Is  in  many  ways  in 
danger,  and  this  is  one  aspect  that  could 
easily  be  saved  now,  but  will  be  gone  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  August  8,  1967. 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  reported  their  findings  to  me,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  DEPAB'ntENT  or  THE  IirrEaiOE. 
Piaa  AND  Wildlife  Saavicx, 

Waahington.  D.C..  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarbobouch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  SiNATOa  YAaBOKOi7GH:  Since  1966  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  has 
been  qtiletly  tracing  down  rumors  and  reports 
of  slghUngs  of  the  ivory-bUled  woodpecker 
in  an  attempt  to  verify  them.  Many  people 
have  written  the  bird  off  as  extinct,  but  per- 
sistent reports  have  always  lent  hope  to  the 
search.  From  such  evidence  as  is  available, 
there  appears  reason  to  believe  it  survives  in 
South  CaroUna  along  the  Congaree  River,  in 
northwestern  Florida  along  the  Apalachicola 
River;  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  along  the 
Tombigbec  River  system;  and  in  Georgia 
along  the  Altamaha.  Louisiana  has  been 
searched  repeatedly  in  recent  years  with  only 
negative  results.  However,  there  axe  persist- 
ent reports  ot  sighttngs  that  may  yet  t>e 
verified.  Texas,  until  recently,  has  seemed  the 
least  hkely  State  to  harbor  the  ivory -bill,  but 
it  now  appears  to  hold  the  greatest  promise. 

This  spring  we  employed  John  V.  Dennis 
on  a  special  assignment  to  intensify  the 
search.  Mr.  Dennis'  experience  with  the  Ivory- 
bllled  woodi>ecker  dates  back  to  his  search 
and  discovery  of  a  remnant  colony  of  Cuban 
ivory-bllled  woodpeckers  in  1948,  Includes 
collaboration  in  the  Whitney  Eastman 
searches  In  Florida  of  the  IBSO's,  and  con- 
tinues with  a  current  assignment  to  investi- 
gate the  ivory-bin  over  its  entire  range  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  WUdllfe  Fund. 

Recent  and  reliable  reports  from  the  Big 
Thicket  ot  eastern  Texas  convinced  us  that 
we  should  concentrate  our  efforts  in  that 
areas.  Aa  a  result  of  his  investigations  there 
dmlng  AprU,  May  and  early  Jime,  Mr.  Den- 
piM  reports  an  ivory-blU   population  of  at 
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serenl  pain  In  the  Necbes  River  Val- 

InACcewlblllty  of  the  ares,  the  dense 
„,  and  the  extreme  warlnees  at  the  bird 
It  Impowlble  for  Bfr.  Dennla  to  retvim 
photographic  proof  of  the  birds'  ex- 
However,  the  credibility  of  his  sight- 
well  ae  other  sightings  he  has  ac- 
ed.  Is  not  doubted. 
Intensive  and  unobtrusive  efTort  will  be 
_>  by  the  Bureau  to  verify  the  presence 
:  vory-blUed  woodpeckers  In  the  area,  and 
mine  their  nimiber  and  distribution, 
the  meantime,  we  believe  a  widespread 
to  call  attention  to  our  efforts  and  to 
aolkAt  cooperation  In   protecting   the  birds 
u    reporting  their  presence  Is  desirable, 
lubllclty  on  the  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker 
irs  to  us  to  be  essential  to  Its  preserva- 
The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  Its 
t^t  and  Its  need  for  sanctuary,  and  must 
Informed  that  It  U  protected  by  law. 
propose  to  Issue  press  releases  on  the 
bills  In  Texas  without  being  specific 
ab^ut  their  location.  We  also  pUn  to  issue 
endangered  species  leaflet  to  describe  Its 
Btiii  habits  and  as  aja.  aid  In  identlfica- 
ticb. 

'  ee  feel  It  necessary  to  Involve  as  many  In- 
tel Mted  people  as  we  can  In  this  project,  and 
feel  a  responslblUty  to  Inform  the  public, 
__  well  aa  to  provide  positive  goals  and  ob- 
]e(tlvea  for  the  Ivory-bills'  protection  and 
pr  aervatlon  on  public  and  private  lands 
wl  erever  It  Is  found. 

N9  hope  you  will  agree  that  these  actions 
_i  I  appropriate  and  that  you  will  give  these 
ot  lectlves  your  full  support. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Gottschalk. 

Director. 
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by  permitting  them  to  drive  cars  to  special 
racks  on  passenger  trains. 

Another  vlcUm  of  economy  was  research 
on  tracked  alr-cushlon  trains.  These  vehicles 
were  envisioned  for  highspeed  access  to  air- 
ports. With  the  Jumbo  Jets  due  to  be  In 
service  In  the  1970s,  the  nation  will  face  far 
more  congestion  on  city-airport  highways. 
Yet  we  are  delaying  work  on  one  form  of 
transit  that  offers  a  solution.  Money  for  re- 
search on  a  high-speed  electric  train  motor 
has  also  been  denied. 

When  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  was  created  two  years  ago, 
the  public  had  reason  to  hope  that  passenger 
train  travel  would  begin  to  enjoy  a  renais- 
sance, thanks  to  federally  backed  experi- 
ments in  this  field.  But  the  office  hasn't 
come  close  to  receiving  the  $90  million  au- 
thorized over  its  first  three  years.  The  office 
should  not  be  permitted  to  die  of  malnutri- 
tion before  It's  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
its  potential. 


ytr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  last 
w«k  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
p]  Inted  an  editorial  regarding  the  need  to 
81  pport  the  vital  work  of  the  Office  of 
H  igh  Speed  Ground  Transportation  In 
tl  e  Department  of  Transportation. 

Many  of  us  represent  areas  having 
o  Itlcal  problems  in  mass  transportation. 
II  is  clear  to  me  that  the  effective  answer 
U  these  problems  will  be  ^  found  only 
tl  trough  work  and  research  and  the  de- 
V  ilopment  of  new  concepts. 

The  research  and  development  work  of 
t  le  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
p)rtation  deserves  the  full  support  of 
C  ongress.  To  do  otherwise  would  ignore 
t  le  long-range  consequences  of  inaction 

t  Klay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edl- 
tbrlal  entitled  "Starved  Transport," 
lubUshed  In  the  Washington  Evening 
£tar  of  August  10.  1967.  be  printed  in 
^eRccoM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

1  ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

$s  follows: 

SxAavxD  TaANSPOaT 

It's  always  hard  to  decide  where  to  trim 

budget,  but  one  can  only  view  with  regret 
he  recent  decision  In  Ckingress  to  save  money 
»y  cutting  back  research  on  high-speed 
^und  transportation. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
nore  t*""'  halved  an  administration  request 
rom  §304)  million  to  %\0a  million,  after 
zanaferrlztg  some  93  million  elsewhere,  for  a 
lumber  of  promising  experiments. 

If  allowed  to  stand,  these  reductions  will 
put  Oil  Ice  for  an  indefinite  period  an  auto- 
jn-traln  service,  for  example.  This  plan  of- 
[ered  motorists  a  way  to  avoid  the  monotony 
uid  congestion  of  Washington-Florida  travel 


BETTER  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
IN  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  on  Wednesday, 
August  9,  at  a  board  meeting  of  the  Po- 
lice Athletic  League,  radio  station  WHK, 
Foster  It  Kleiser,  the  outdoor  advertising 
company,  and  Metro  Transit  Advertising, 
contributed  a  cash  donation  of  $10,000, 
plus  a  rather  imusual  offer  of  all  space 
available  in  all  three  media,  to  encour- 
age other  Clevelanders  to  band  together 
in  the  public-spirited  program  for  better 
community  relations. 

I  hope  this  very  commendable  act  will 
be  a  pace  setter  for  the  business  commu- 
nity, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  $10,000  represents  5  percent  of  the 
overall  goal. 

Mr.  John  Kluge,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Metromedia,  was  alerted  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  and  responded 
Immediate^. 

The  contribution  of  space  available,  I 
believe,  will  come  to  much  more  than  the 
cash  donation  and,  due  to  these  three 
media's  impact  in  Cleveland,  cannot  help 
but  make  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
avoidance  of  civil  disturbances. 

I  again  commend  these  individuals  and 
their  firms  for  their  forward-looking 
action  in  behalf  of  the  best  interest  of 
Cleveland. 

OUR  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE— AN 
ESSAY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  a  Fourth  of  July  essay  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Boise  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  theme  of  the  contest  centers 
around  the  meaning  of  Independence 
Day.  This  year  Miss  Janet  Utile.  15  years 
old,  from  Boise  High  School  was  awarded 
first  place  for  her  essay  entitled  "Our 
American  Way  of  Life." 

Often  it  is  the  youth  of  our  Nation  who 
remind  us  of  fvmdamental  principles  and 
the  significance  of  being  "bom  free." 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  very  fine  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OxiB  AMxaiCAN  Wat  of  Lifx 
How  many  of  you  could  tell  a  person  right 
now  what  our  way  of  life  Is  and  what  It 


means  to  the  people  who  share  It?  Every 
American  citizen  had  better  know  what  it 
means.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  Communist 
what  his  way  of  life  Is  all  about,  he  could 
tell  you.  Someday  you  might  be  challenged 
and  you'd  better  know  why  you  value  your 
way  of  life.  ^,.     ^  ^ 

Always  changing,  sometimes  for  the  bet- 
ter sometimes  for  the  worse,  but  always 
changing,  is  our  American  way  of  life.  Still. 
even  though  we  travel  In  Jets  Instead  of  on 
horseback,  our  way  of  life  Is  somewhat  the 
same  as  it  was  In  the  18th  century.  We  still 
believe  In  freedom.  Freedom,  that's  a  big 
word  when  you  think  about  what  It  stands 

Freedom  Is  the  reason  we  fought  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  Freedom  is  the  reason  we 
won.  Preedc«n  was  the  cause  of  the  Civil 
War.  Freedom  triumphed.  We  fought  In  the 
World  Wars  and  Korean  War  because  freedom 
was  being  threatened.  Now.  In  Vietnam,  our 
men  are  fighting  for  the  same  principle  that 
has  led  us  Into  other  wars  and  helped  us 
win,  freedom.  This  freedom  must  really  be 
a  powerful  force  to  make  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans lay  down  their  lives  In  defense  of  It. 

Those  of  us  who  were  born  In  America 
are  among  the  fortunate  ones  who  were  "Ixjrn 
free"  and  as  the  words  of  the  popular  song 
go,  "born  free  to  follow  yoiu  heart."  Free 
to  follow  and  work  to  achieve  your  dreams 
and  goals. 

If  American  Individuals  believe  we  need 
our  God's  help  In  reaching  our  goals,  we 
can  worship  Him  In  any  way  we  please. 

We  can  speak  out  against  the  goverruncnt 
if  need  be  to  keep  the  legislators  on  their 
toes. 

No  tyrant  can  barge  Into  o\ir  homes  de- 
manding we  relinquish  our  life,  liberty  or 
property  to  the  government  and  get  away 
with  It. 

If  we  are  accused  of  committing  a  crime, 
we  have  the  right  to  defend  ourselves  In  a 
prompt  trial. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  as  outlined  In  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

The  first  important  document  of  our 
United  States,  the  one  we  honor  today  at 
this  celebration  and  at  others  like  It  across 
the  country,  the  Declaration  of  IndeiMsnd- 
ence.  was  one  stating  our  liberty  or  freedom 
as  a  nation.  Since  that  day,  many  of  the 
great  speeches  and  doctiments  of  oiir  na- 
tion have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  free- 
dom to  our  way  of  life.  From  the  DeclaraOon 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

As  stated  in  the  Preamble,  one  of  the  :.-ea- 
sons  for  establishing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  to  "secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ovirselves  and  our 

posterity. ..."  ^     ^     * 

Patrick  Henry  felt  violently  enough  about 
freedom  to  shout,  "Give  me  Uberty  or  give 
me  death  I" 

Abraham  Uncoln  told  us  In  the  Gettysburg 
Address  that  the  "great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us:  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion; that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this 
nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  ol 
freedom. ..." 

A  man's  beUefs  form  hU  personaUty.  A 
country's  principles  mold  its  character.  With- 
out beliefs  then,  a  human  Is  nothing;  with- 
out principles  a  nation  Is  non-existent. 

When  we  fight,  as  we  must  to  preserve  our 
country,  some  peoples  will  think  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe  is  one  of  war.  Others  will  know 
that  we  are  fighting  for  the  very  life  blood 
of  our  nation. 

As  time  goes  by  and  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
tect our  nation,  more  and  more  people  will 
realize  that  we're  flghUng  for  our  character, 
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our  principles,  our  freedom.  Yes,  freedom  is 
something  wonderful.  Freedom  is  our  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
many  problems  of  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  all  of  the  other  northeast 
corridor  States,  is  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  few  months  of  its  existence 
has  come  up  with  imaginative  methods 
of  attacking  these  problems.  In  an  econ- 
omy move  that  seems  to  me  ill-consid- 
ered, the  other  body  has  reduced  the 
budget  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  so  much  that  many  of 
these  projects  must  be  put  aside.  An 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
August  6,  by  Robert  E.  Bedingfleld  ex- 
plains in  detail  what  a  loss  it  would  be 
if  the  budget  ax  of  the  House  is  not 
blunted  here  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  that  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
An  Economy  Wave  Stalls  Transport — ^Plan 

To   Develop  High-Speed   Servicb  Is  Now 

DEXAn-ED 


(By  Robert  E.  Bedingfield) 

The  Administration's  ambitious  plans  to 
begin  a  new  era  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation have  apparently  been  temporarily 
derailed  by  a  Congressional  economy  wave. 

Last  month,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  to  cut  back  to  $10.3-mllllon 
a  request  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  tl8.6-mllllon  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  develop  such  service. 

The  reduction  will  not  affect  the  highly 
publicized  project  to  run  passenger  trains 
between  Washington  and  New  York  at  speeds 
In  excess  of  100  miles  an  hour.  That  new  serv- 
ice, which  Is  set  to  begin  ou  Oct.  29,  already 
has  cost  the  Government  about  $11.5-mllllon 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  $44-million. 

It  vrill,  however,  delay  indefinitely  propos- 
als for  carrying  passengers  and  their  auto- 
mobiles piggyback  on  railroad  cars,  and  plans 
for  testing  wheelless  trains,  underground 
guideways,  pneumatic  tubes,  linear  electric 
motors,  and  other  exotic  research  projects 
aimed  at  a  sweeping  improvement  In  surface 
travel. 

Robert  A.  Nelson,  director  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  In  the  D.O.T..  com- 
menting on  the  House  Committee's  unex- 
pected action,  said  last  week:  "I  feel  badly 
shaken  and  quite  bloodied." 

Dr.  Nelson  explained  the  reasons  for  his 
disappointment  and  concern  over  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  high -speed  research  budget  this 
way: 

"I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  we  have  to  give 
railroad  transportation  a  full  test  to  evalu- 
ate the  role  that  the  railroads  can  play  In 
the  future  In  heavily  jxipulated  corridors 
that  are  emerging  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

"We  are  going  to  test  the  appeal  of  such 
service  by  demonstrating  the  very  best  serv- 
ice that  Is  possible.  I  would  think  at  this 
point  that  the  new  high-speed  trains  will 
meet  the  need  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they  will  meet  the  entire 
need  for  future  transportation  or  that  there 
wlU  be  a  universal  renaissance  of  rail  pas- 
senger travel. 

"We  have  got  to  try  out  and  experiment 
with  dllTerent  kinds  of  transportation  and 
our  experiments  should  be  extensive.  Rail 
transpcitatlon  may  be  desirable  In  the  North- 


east, but  not  In  sparsely  settled  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  air  transportation  is  not  the  an- 
swer for  highly  urbanized  areas.  What  we 
must  try  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  fullest  use 
of  various  forms  of  transportation  that  meet 
the  public  needs  everywhere." 

One  type  of  transportation  that  faces  a 
roadblock  is  auto-on-traln  service.  Dr.  Nel- 
son's office  had  high  hopes  ot  starting  such 
a  service  next  winter  between  Washington 
and  Florida. 

Passengers  would  drive  their  own  automo- 
biles on  to  specially  designed  auto  rack  cars. 
Each  car  would  be  85  feet  long  and  would 
have  two  decks,  each  deck  capable  of  carry- 
ing four  automobiles.  The  cars  would  be  en- 
closed and  automobile  passengers  would  be 
able  to  move  freely  along  aisles  to  a  lounge- 
and-service  car  at  each  end  of  a  12-car  train. 

The  Government  already  has  spent  $1.1- 
mllllon  on  market  surveys  and  designs  for 
the  new  cars  and  had  awarded  the  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  a  contract  for  engineer- 
ing an  experimental  auto-ferry  train.  Now, 
however,  the  House  Committee  has  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  $3.5-miIllon  that  the 
D.O.T.  had  requested  to  put  the  service  in 
operation.  The  reason? 

"If  the  project  is  economically  feasible, 
there  is  no  reason  why  private  industry  can- 
not proceed  with  it."  the  committee  declared. 
(The  same  committee  found  no  inconsistency 
in  appropriating  $142-milllon  for  the  de- 
velopment of  two  prototype  supersonic  air- 
planes.) 

RISK    IS     NOTED 

Dr.  Nelson  disagrees  with  the  committee's 
reasoning.  There  is  involved,  he  says,  a  mat- 
ter of  risk,  and  "it  is  generally  recognized 
that  capital  funds  available  to  the  railroad 
industry  are  far  short  of  covering  virtually 
riskless  Investment  opportunities  yielding  an 
Immediate  high  return.  Therefore,  if  this 
possible  alternative  to  the  construction  of 
new  highways  and  airports  is  to  be  evaluated, 
the  Federal  Government  must  undertake  the 
responsibility." 

Perhaps  the  form  of  high-speed  transpor- 
tation with  the  most  exciting  potential  is 
that  involving  the  use  of  tracked  air-cushion 
or  wheelless  trains.  Funds  for  their  develop- 
ment were  slashed  by  the  House  Committee 
from  $1.9-miUion  to  $500,000,  so  they  wont 
be  operating  soon. 

The  D.O.T.  had  counted  on  having  a  pro- 
totype alr-cushlon  vehicle  built  and  tested 
on  a  guldeway  within  the  next  18  months. 
But  the  budget  cutback  means  the  effort  now 
will  have  to  be  limited  to  applied  research. 
"It  Is  a  shame  that  we  can't  go  ahead  as  we 
had  planned,"  Dr.  Nelson  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  tracked  air-cushion 
vehicles  have  the  potential  to  move  passen- 
gers at  high  speeds  without  expensive  road- 
bed construction  and  maintenance.  While  the 
ordinary  steel  wheel  can't  very  well  operate 
at  speeds  of  200  miles  or  more  an  hour,  tne 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  could.  It  would 
provide  the  access  to  airports  needed  now  to 
avoid  the  long  delays  on  congested  highways 
experienced  by  air  travelers  in  most  urban 
areas. 

Before  the  new  Jumbo  Jets,  which  will  fly 
as  many  as  496  persons,  and  the  supersonic 
airplanes  go  Into  service,  "something  must  be 
done"  to  help  speed  the  traveler  to  the  air- 
port. Dr.  Nelson  stressed.  If  it  isn't  he  said, 
"the  ground  delays  will  negate  much  of  the 
time  saved  by  air  travel." 

ELECTRIC  MEANS 

Considerations  of  noise  and  air  pollution 
have  focused  a  good  part  of  the  High  Speed 
Ground  transportation  propulsion  efforts  on 
electric  means.  This,  coupled  with  the  need 
to  propel  tracked  alr-cushlon  vehicles  with- 
out transmitting  power  through  axles  and 
wheels,  has  narrowed  the  propulsion  research 
efforts  of  Dr.  Nelson's  office  to  linear  or 
straight  electric  motors  as  opposed  to  those 
that  rotate. 


Tlie  linear  motor  under  consideration 
would  be  partly  in  the  roadbed,  partly  in 
the  vehicle.  No  large  horsepower  motor  of  this 
type,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  operation 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  for  this  reason 
the  office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transporic- 
tlon  had  wanted  to  spend  $1.5-nuUion  to  test 
such  a  motor.  The  test  would  require  a  simple 
vehicle  and  a  test  track  of  five  miles,  but  that 
test  also  will  have  to  be  dropped — at  least  for 
now. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  early  this  year,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  were  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  office  is  in  good  pewt 
an  outgrowth  of  efforts  of  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  most  earnest  proponents  of  high- 
speed train  service  in  the  Boston-Washing- 
ton corridor. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  Office  in 
1965  it  voted  authorization  of  $90-mlllion 
for  research  and  development  projects  over 
a  three-year  period.  Instead,  Dr.  Nelson  has 
gotten  only  a  fraction  of  that.  The  first  year 
he  had  a  budget  of  $18.5-milllon.  He  was 
supposed  to  get  $35-mllllon  in  fiscal  1967  and 
another  $35-mlllion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Last  year,  however,  he  received  only  t22-mil- 
lion  and  in  the  current  year  he  is  being  held 
to  $10.3-mllllon. 

Dr.  Nelson  Said  that  the  damage  to  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  program 
is  even  greater  than  the  ratio  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  funds  appropriated  would  sug- 
gest. This,  he  added,  is  because  his  office  has 
a  number  of  projects  that  are  Just  ready  to 
move  from  the  drawing  boards  to  the  testing 
grounds.  And  as  in  the  case  of  the  auto-on- 
trains  plan,  stopping  them  now  means  that 
all   the  preliminary  work  has   been  wasted. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  the  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Insurance  Act  of  1967.  Tills  bill  Is 
Intended  to  ease  the  tremendous  burden 
on  the  insurance  industry  resulting  from 
riots  like  those  in  Newark  and  Detroit 
by  spreading  the  risk  throughout^^e 
economy.  Under  my  bill,  the  losses  from 
future  disturbances  would  not  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  companies  involved,  but 
could  be  shared  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  a  reinsurance  plan. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm  ATHERs] ,  along  with  20  cosponsors,  has 
introduced  the  Small  Business  Crime 
Protection  Insurance  Act  of  1967.  Both 
his  bill  and  mine  are  intended  to  deal 
with  a  most  serious  national  concern.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  will  give  this  matter 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

On  Saturday,  August  12.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  editorial  discussing 
the  need  for  a  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gram. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Riot  Insurancx 

The  decision  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  to  appoint  a  special  ad- 
visory panel  on  Insurance  for  riot-tom  areas 
is  a  timely  one.  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff 
and  George  A.  Smathers  have  already  sub- 
mitted bills  to  establish  programs  for  Fed- 
eral reinsTirance.  And  If  the  advisory  panel. 
Which  Is  led  by  Got.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of 
New   Jersey   and   former   Gov.   William   W. 


22i;22 


Son  nton  of  PeniuyWanla,  work  In  close  co- 
ordl  nation  wltb  the  Senate  committees,  It 
■ho  ad  b«  poa«lble  to  draft  an  effective  pro- 
grai  a  In  a  abort  space  of  time. 

T  lere  la  much  to  conunend  Senator  Abra- 
ban ,  Blblcotf's  proposal  under  which  the 
Fed  tral  GoTcmment  would  underwrite  up  to 
$1.0  bUllon  of  Insurance  losses  In  riot- torn 
I.  Fire  Insurance  premiums  In  the  Watts 
of  Los  Angeles  rose  very  sharply  after 
1966  riots,  and  as  a  result  some  business 
lUsbments  were  never  reopened.  Should 
_  pattern  be  repeated  in  Newark,  Detroit, 
&  nwaukee,  their  slums  would  become  more 
and  more  dangerous.  There  Is  gen- 
ulnk  need  for  a  Federal  reinsurance  pro- 
gnu  a,  but  It  must  not  provide  an  excuse  for 
last  itude  or  Incompetence  bn  the  part  of 
mu  ilclpal  governments.  For  In  the  final 
ysU,  only  the  municipal  governments 
provide  effective  bulwarks  against  civil 
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_.'.  Rlblcoff's  blU  authorizes  the  Secretary 

]  Lousing  and  Urban  Development  to  enter 

relnstirance  contracts  with  private  com- 

m  when  It  Is  apparent,  after  consulta- 

wltb  Industry  and  state  officials,  that 

e  coverage  cannot  be  provided  at  rea- 

.  rates.  And  If  private  Insurance  com- 

could  not  be  Induced  to  write  policies 

a  particular  area,  the  Secretary  could 
«  direct  Insurance.  The  bill  authorizes 
Secretary  to  borrow  up  to  $1  billion  from 
Tlreasury  for  payment  of  claims,  but  the 
— assuming  a  diminution  In  the  In- 
of   rioting — need   not   Involve   sub- 
,-_-  Increases  in  new  Federal  spending. 
deUcate  Issue  raised  by  the  Rlblcoff  pro- 
Is  whether  the  availability  of  relnsur- 
wlll  weaken  the  determination  of  city 
ments  to  reduce  social  tensions  In  slum 
The   language   of   the   bill   gives   the 
of  HUD  broad  discretion  In  writing 

,„ ce   contracts   or   direct    Insurance, 

coverage  could  be  denied  where  munlcl- 

governments  are  patently  derelict.  But 

means  of  applying  pressvire  for  better 

ment  could  be  an  open  Invitation  to 

,~~ti-  Perhape  a  remedy  can  be  found  in 

I  yatem  of  sUdlng  reinsurance  rates  with 

er  premiums  where  government  efforts 

weak   and    reductions    when    improve- 

are  demonstrated. 

Rlblcoff  and  Smathers  proposals  de- 

,  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Senate, 

the  Senators  In  turn  would  do  well  to 

er  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 

In  drafting  a  blU  that  encourages  the 

to  pursue  effective  social  poUcles. 
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lAND  LIST  OF  PANAMA  CANAL 
TREATY  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
re  »nt  weeks  I  have  made  a  number  of 
st  itements  on  this  floor  relating  to  the 
pioposed  Panama  Canal  treaties.  The 
pi  xpoee  of  most  of  these  statements  has 
Ixen  purely  educational.  The  Senate 
tc  uches  upon  Panama  Canal  matters  at 
ir  frequent  intervals.  It  is  easy  to  lose 
p«  rspectlve  of  the  historical.  Juridical, 
d  plomatlc,  and  strategic  issues  involved. 
T  leref ore  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
U.  the  Senate  in  convenient  form  basic 
sturce  documents  and  studies  upon 
w  tiich  each  of  my  colleagues  may  make 
tl  leir  own  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  amount 
0  material  yet  to  be  presented.  It  is  ma- 
ti  rial  which  is  essential  to  an  objective 
u  iderstandlng  of  the  situation  in  the 
C  anal  Zone.  Nevertheless.  I  have  already 
riceived  many  requests  from  my  col- 
1(  agues  and  others  for  the  materials 
^  hich  have  already  been  presented  in 
t  le  CowcRESsiONAL  RECORD.  Therefore,  I 
t  ave  prepared  an  annotated  hand  list  of 
t  le  materials  already  presented,  with  the 


proper  page  references  to  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Panama  Canal  Treaties:  Some  Ques- 
tions, June  27,  1967,  p.  17500. 

2.  The  Panama  Canal  Juridical  Structure: 
I.  The  Hay-Pauncef  ote  Treaty  ( 1901 ) ,  July 

17,  pp.  18950-51  (Analysis  and  te3rt); 

n.  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  (1903), 
July  18,  pp.  19217-20  (Analysis  and  Text); 
The  Spooner  Act  (1902) ,  pp.  19220-21  (Text) ; 

m.  The  Thompson-Urrutla  Treaty  (1914- 
22),  July  21,  pp.  19739-40  (Analysis  and 
Text) ; 

IV.  The  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  (1936-39) ,  July 
24,  pp.  19793-19800  (Analysis  and  Text) ;  and 

V.  The  Elsenhower-Bamon  Treaty  (1955), 
July  25,  pp.  20143-47  (Analysis  and  Text) . 

Also  Included  are  the  following  texts: 

a.  Interim  Report  of  House  on  Abandon- 
ment of  Panama  Railroad  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  84th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Report  #1878) ,  July  25,  p.  20147; 

b.  Final  Report  of  House  on  Abandonment 
of  Panama  Railroad  (House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  84th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Report 
#2974) ,  July  25,  pp.  20147-51. 

3.  Text  of  Proposed  Treaties,  with  addi- 
tional remarks: 

I.  Chicago  Tribune's  Publication  of  Canal 
Treaty  Text.  July  17,  pp.  18940-48  (With  news 
stories  by  Chesly  Manly) ; 

n.  Proposed  Sea-Level  Treaty  with  Pana- 
ma. July  21,  pp.  19741-46; 

IIT.  Proposed  Defense  Base  Treaty  with 
Panama,  July  27,  pp.  20471-77; 

IV.  Partial  Defense  Treaty  Text  Initially 
Released  By  Chicago  Tribune.  July  10,  pp. 
18119-18121,  (with  news  stories  by  Chesly 
Manly). 

4.  Bibliography  of  Panama  Canal  Issues, 
July  10,  pp.  18114-18119. 

6.  Attitudes  and  Opinions  of  Interested 
Parties: 

I.  Panamanian  Aspirations  Reflected  in 
local  Spanish  Press,  July  13,  pp.  18799-18801; 

II.  International  Concern  (News  Stories 
reflecting  alarm  of  British  and  Japanese 
shippers) ,  July  21.  p.  19739. 

m.  Opposition  by  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  (Statement  by 
Mr.  Casey  to  the  House  Sub-Committee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs),  August  3,  pp.  21317- 

19. 

6.  Strategic  Problems:  I.  The  Panama 
Canal:  Strategic  Key  to  the  Americas  (Arti- 
cle by  Anthony  Harrtgan),  August  3,  pp. 
21320-23. 

7.  Colloquy  with  Senator  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, July  18,  pp.  19221-23. 

8.  Relations  with  Panama:  I.  Past  U.S. 
Concessions  to  Panama,  with  additional  re- 
marks, August  9,  pp.  22116-20. 


VIETNAM— TRANSCRIPT  OF  "PACE 
THE  NATION"  TV  AND  RADIO 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday.  August  13,  on  the  CBS 
program  "Face  the  Nation,"  the  guests 
were  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Clark  Clifford,  presidential  envoys  who 
have  just  returned  from  a  special  fact- 
finding trip  to  Asia. 

In  the  course  of  this  program  many 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  the  panel  of  distinguished 
newsmen  which  have  been  asked  here 
in  the  Congress  in  recent  weeks.  The  an- 
swers provided  by  General  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Clifford  were,  in  my  opinion,  highly 


enlightening.  General  Taylor  has  some 
familiarity  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
situation,  as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  body  is  aware,  having  been  Com- 
mander of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Far 
East  in  1964;  US.  and  U.N.  Commander 
in  the  Far  East  in  1955;  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army  in  1955  through  1959;  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  1962 
through  1964;  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam  in  1964  and  1965. 

I  recommend  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  read  the  transcript  of  this  very 
informative  interview  as  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides rare  insight  into  the  progress  being 
made  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire transcript  of  this  program  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  tkk  Nation 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Sunday, 
August  13,  1967) 

Guests:  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor;  Clark 
Clifford. 

News    correspondents:    Martin    Agronsky; 
CBS    News;    PhlUp   Potter,    Baltimore    Sun; 
Robert  Pierpoint,  CBS  News. 
Director:  Robert  VltarelU. 
Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Prentiss 
Childs. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  General  Taylor,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, you  gentlemen  have  just  returned  from 
a  Presidential  mission  to  South  Vietnam  and 
four  of  our  allies  In  that  war.  Did  you  dis- 
cuss, as  Is  widely  and  persistently  reported 
here,  a  new  peace  bid  to  Hanoi? 

General  Tatxor.  No.  I  can  answer  that 
very  quickly.  We  did  not  discuss  a  peace  bid. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  our  mission. 
It  was  rather  the  broad  discussion  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  a  search  for  sugges- 
tions and  comments  from  our  allies. 
Mr.  AORONSKT.  Mr.  CUfford? 
Mr.  CuJTOHD.  The  efforts  that  we  made  In 
discussing  the  conduct  of  the  war  ultimately 
wotUd  lead  to  the  very  point  that  you  raised. 
But  we  did  not  get  into  the  details  of  It,  as 
General  Taylor  says,  that  was  not  our  func- 
tion. 

ANNOtJNCm.  From  CBS  Washington,  In 
color.  Face  the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  interview  with  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and  Clark  Clifford,  Presi- 
dential envoys  who  have  just  returned  from 
a  special  fact-finding  trip  to  Asia.  General 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Clifford  will  be  questioned 
by  CBS  News  White  House  Correspondent 
Robert  Pierpoint,  Philip  Potter  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  to  lead  the  questioning  is 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Martin  Agronsky. 

Mr.  Agbonskt.  Gentlemen,  Lieutenant 
General  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  who  is  the  chief 
of  state  and  the  military  presidential  candi- 
date in  South  Vietnam,  said  on  Friday  he 
would  try  to  arrange  a  one-week  pause  In 
the  bombing  if  he  won  the  September  3rd 
election  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  addition 
that  he  would  propose  peace  negotiations  to 
Vietnam  in  the  fall— to  North  Vietnam  in 
the  fall.  Did  you  discuss  this  with  General 
Thieu? 

General  Taylor.  Not  in  those  terms.  We 
did,  of  course,  discuss  attitudes  toward 
bombing  pauses.  And  there  I  would  say  that 
not  only  are  Vietnamese  allies  but  In  every 
country  where  we  visited,  the  clear  vmder- 
standlng  of  the  essentiality  of  the  bombing 
campaign  is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the 
leaders.  And  I  think  they  would  always  agree 
with  the  position  taken  with  our  leaders 
that  any  bombing  pause  must  be  compen- 
sated for  by  some  clear  act  of  deescalatlon 
on  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Agronskt.  Mr.  Clifford? 

Mr.  CuFToao.  General  Thleu  commented 
on  that  when  we  had  a  lengthy  private  visit 
with  him  In  Saigon.  He  said  he  had  not 
reached  a  definite  conclusion  in  that  re- 
gard but  that  he  was  considering  it.  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  each  of  the  other 
ten  presidential  candidates  at  some  time 
during  the  present  campaign  has  made  a 
similar  type  of  statement  so  that  I  think 
there  is  a  general  feeling  there  that  which- 
ever ticket  is  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
South  Vietnam,  that  some  gesture  will  be 
made  by  the  new  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  see  If  it  can  by  direct  contact 
with  Hanoi  start  some  sort  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  PoTTKR.  The  President  is  reported  to 
have  authorized  air  strikes  In  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  in  areas  which  were  previously  off 
limits.  Was  your  visit  to  the  allies  to  get 
their  assent  to  this?  I  noted  that  General 
Taylor  said  at  the  news  conference  on  his 
return  that  some  of  those  would  say  we  are 
not  bombing  enough  and  some  would  say  we 
are  bombing  a  little  too  much. 

General  Taylor.  Inevitably  in  our  discus- 
sions of  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  bombing 
of  the  North  came  up.  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  there  Is  none  of  that — no  basic 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Importance 
of  this  air  campaign.  As  you  suggest,  how- 
ever, there  are  differing  opinions  as  to  de- 
gree. No  one  I  heard  expressed  an  opinion 
that  we  should  reduce  the  level  of  bombing. 
Some  would  say  we  are  not  doing  enough. 
There  Is  that  range  of  opinion  which  we  find 
here,  of  course.  In  our  own  midst. 
Mr.  Pierpoint.  How  far  can  this  escalation  of 
the  bombing  continue?  We  bombed  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Communist  Chinese  border 
today.  We  also  bombed  this  week  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  downtown  center  of 
Hanoi.  Are  there  still  targets  that  we  can 
bit  that  win  allow  escalation  to  continue? 
And  what  will  the  Chinese  Communists  do? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I,  of  course,  hedge  a 
little  on  the  word  "escalation."  One  can  say 
it  is  escalation  to  do  the  same  thing  a  sec- 
ond time  that  one  did  the  day  before.  In  that 
sense  escalation  of  course  is  unlimited.  In 
terms  of  targets  there  still  are  untouched 
targets  In  the  North,  none  of  them  vital  tar- 
gets In  a  sense  that  any  one  will  contribute 
In  any  dramatic  way.  But  there  are  other 
targets  which  have  not  been  struck. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  What  about  the  second  part 
of  my  question?  Do  you  think  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  no  longer  a  factor? 

General  Taylor.  I  would  never  say  they 
are  not  a  factor.  One  has  to  take  Into  account 
the  presence  of  800  million  Chinese  always. 
But  In  terms  of  being  a  likely  participant 
or  a  likely  power  to  Intervene  militarily,  I 
have  never  thought  the  threat  was  great  and 
I  would  say  It  tends  to  diminish  with  the 
events  in  China. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  But,  General  Taylor,  it  has 
repeatedly  been  said  by  the  administration 
In  pointing  out  that  it  did  not  wish  to  great- 
ly intensify  the  bombing  of  the  North  and 
especially  not  bomb  near  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, that  they  took  Into  account  the  risk  of 
Chinese  Communist  Involvement  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Has  anything  occurred 
that  has  changed  our  evaluation  of  that  risk? 

General  Taylor.  I  am  sure  that  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  risk  continues.  It  has  In  the 
past  and  probably  will  Into  the  future.  Just 
how  it  is  evaluated  In  the  various  offices  of 
the  government  I  am  not  In  a  position  to 
say. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  But  clearly,  sir,  we  are  not 
bombing — we  bombed  today  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  frontier,  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  been  that  close  to  the 
frontier  which  would  Indicate  there  has  been 
some  change  in  our  attitude. 

General  Taylor.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
change  in  policy.  I  think  we  are  still  clearly 
bombing  military  targets  and  clearly  within 


North  Vietnamese  territory  which,  of  course, 
la  the  essential  thing. 

Ifr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Clifford? 

Mr.  Cldtord.  I  would  say  only  that  we 
l>oth  know  that  there  Is  a  clear  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  government  not  to  Invade  Chinese 
air  space.  And  I  am  sure  that  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy.  There,  however,  has  been  for 
some  time  evaluation  which  takes  place  con- 
stantly of  targets,  mlUtary  targets.  And  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  concentration  of  North 
Vietnamese  efforts  closer  to  the  Chinese 
border  than  there  was  before.  That  has  raised 
the  material  value  of  those  particular  targets. 
I  think  that  those  targets  will  probably  be 
struck  without  there  being  any  violation  of 
Chinese  air  space. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  an 
Increased  risk  of  that  violation  or  even  of 
the  Chinese  coming  in  without  that  viola- 
tion? 

Mr.  Cldtord.  I  doubt  that.  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  military 
targets  In  North  Vietnam,  I  for  one  do  not 
see  any  increased  possibility  of  Chinese  inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  You  gentlemen  both  seem  to 
have  come  to  a  view  which  I  think  is  rather 
new  for  the  administration,  namely  that 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  that  the 
United  States  can  do  In  North  Vietnam  that 
would  bring  the  Chinese  Communist  Into  the 
war.  Is  this  new? 

General  Taylor.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the 
administration.  I  have  never  had  the  feeling, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  that  actions  In  Ncxth 
Vietnam  were  likely  to  Invite  Chinese  Inter- 
vention. 

Mr.  Pierpoint.  Mr.  Clifford? 

Mr.  Clitford.  Perhaps  General  Taylor  goes 
farther  In  that  regard  than  I.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  is  not  con- 
cerned about  Chinese  intervention.  I  think 
they  continue  to  be  concerned  In  that  re- 
gard. However,  so  long  as  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese continue  to  build  up  their  supply  lines 
to  South  Vietnam,  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion win  continue  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
Interdict  those  efforts  on  the  part  of  North 
Vietnam.  If,  by  chance,  it  takes  them  ten 
miles  within  the  Chinese  border  Instead  of 
thirty,  I  believe  It  Is  their  Intention  to  see 
If  they  can't  improve  their  interdiction. 

General  Taylor.  Toward  the  Chinese 

Mr.  Agronsky.  General  Taylor,  you  were 
going  to  add  to  that? 

General  Taylor.  No.  The  comment  I  am 
sure  meant  within  ten  miles  of  the  Chinese 
border  on  the  North  Vietnamese  side. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Gentlemen,  would  you  both 
agree  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  re- 
newal, this  Intensification  of  bombing  In  the 
North  and  going  so  near  to  the  frontier  Is 
to  help  prevent  not  only  the  movement  of 
supplies  but  the  Infiltration  of  troops  to 
the  south?  Is  that  one  of  its  objectives? 

General  Taylor.  Yes.  There  have  always 
been  three  objectives,  one  of  which  you  men- 
tioned, namely  to  make  more  difficult  infil- 
tration. Of  course  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
that  bombing  will  stop  infiltration.  Over  and 
over  again  our  officials  have  recognized  that 
fact. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  then,  why  are  we  do- 
ing it? 

General  Taylor.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Why  are  we  doing  it? 

General  'Taylor.  Because  we  are  making 
it  much  aaore  difficult,  much  more  expen- 
sive, much  more  costly.  We  are  setting  up  a 
certain  level,  a  certain  celling  of  combat 
activity  that  is  not  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  maintain. 

Mr.  Potter.  General,  it  has  been  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  two  divisions  in  Cambodia. 
And  we  have  done  some  bombing  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos  to  stop  this 
Infiltration;  why  haven't  we  done  it  In  Cam- 
bodia? Or  have  we? 


General  Taylor.  Well,  obviously,  we  have 
not  done  it.  And,  secondly,  the  reason  U 
that   Cambodia   U  stiU   a  neutral   country 

and 

Mr.  Potter.  So  Is  Laos. 

General  Taylor.  — no  one  wants  to  expand 
the  war,  everyone  is  making  every  effort  to 
conduct  this  war  as  far  as  possible  without 
further  expansion. 

Mr.  Potter.  Laos  is  a  neutral  country,  too. 

General  Taylor.  Well,  in  the  case  of  Laos 
we  have  a  different  problem.  Laos  is  being 
attacked  by  the  same  enemy.  Hanoi  is  at- 
tacking Laos  and  has  been  for  years.  It  Is 
the  Interest  of  the  Laotians  to  have  surveil- 
lance of  the  trail  Just  as  it  Is  to  the  interest 
of  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  General  Taylor,  there  was 
an  Interesting  observation  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Chief  of  General  Staff,  General  Cao 
Van  Vien;  who  said  this  week  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  Infiltration  routes — I  quote  him  now — 
"in  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  not  enough."  The 
Implication  of  that  statement  Is  that  we 
have  been  bombing  In  Cambodia.  Have  we 
or  have  we  not? 

General  Taylor.  We  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  am  reasonably  sure  this  U  a 
slip  on  the  part  of  the  statement  of  the 
General.  He  probably  has  in  mind  the  fact 
that  supplies  do  end  up  in  C&mbodia  which 
come  down  through  the  Laotian  trails. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  General,  he  also  said 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — I  quote 
him  again — "will  not  of  Itself  stop  Infiltra- 
tion into  the  South,  and  the  problem  Is 
the  passage  in  the  bases  In  Vietnam — In  the 
bases  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia." 

General  Taylor.  Well,  the  first  part  of  the 
statement  is  exactly  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  Mr.  Agronsky.  namely  bombing  Is  not 
going  to  stop  Infiltration,  but  It  certainly 
makes  it  much  tougher.  And  the  facts  are 
very  clear  In  that  light. 

Mr.  Clifford.  If  I  might  add  something, 
General  Taylor  and  I  visited  at  length  with 
General  Vien  when  we  were  In  Saigon.  He 
made  it  very  clear  then,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  didn't  come  out  the  same  way  in  the  news- 
paper reports.  He  said,  one,  we  should  con- 
tinue our  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
said  that  vrtll  not  alone  stop  it,  but  we  should 
continue  it  and  In  fact  he  recommended  that 
it  be  increased.  Now  he  said  If  you  will  do 
that  and  then  also  if  there  wiU  be  additional 
activity  particularly  in  Laos,  we  may  be  able 
then  substantially  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
supplies  more  so  than  we  are  doing  now.  He 
wanted  us  to  continue  the  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam  anrt  take  greater  action  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Now  greater  action  in  Laos 
means  the  major  American  Involvement  In 
Laos  to  attack  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  Clifford.  No,  I  did  not  so  understand. 
He  thought  that  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  combined  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces  to  Interdict 
the  supply  lines  through  Laos  that  are  com- 
ing into  South  Vietnam.  Now  that  is  merely 
his  suggestion.  I  am  not  saying  that  Is  the 
policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  did  you  respond  to  it? 

Mr.  Clifford.  We  listened,  as  we  did  to  all 
of  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Again,  he  said  the  war  will 
jast  another  twenty  or  thirty  years  unless  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  through 
Laos  is  halted.  Did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Clifford.  I  am  not  sure  I  remember 
that,  but  I  think  that  very  likely  Is  an  argu- 
ment that  he  marshalled  in  order  to  attempt 
to  get  more  activity  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  How  would  you  evaluate 
that  argument? 

Mr.  Clifford.  I  don't  happen  to  believe  It. 

Mr.  Potter.  Gentlemen,  you  have  both  said 
that  you  found  unanimity  out  there,  that 
this  was  a  time  for  Increased  pressure  on  the 
enemy  In  South  Vietnam  SLnd  presumably 
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alio  In  North  Vietnam.  W«  have  agreed  to 
In  jreaee  our  gro\md  strength  by  45,000  troops. 
D"  I  you  believe  there  la  any  possibility  that 
aiy  of  our  aUles  Intend  to  go  along  and 
blip  us  apply  this  Increased  pressure  that 
tt  ey  agree  upon? 

General  Tatlo«.  Well,  first  I  will  point  out 

tl  e  Vietnamese  have  Indicated  their  Inten- 

tl  >n  to  Increase  their  forces  by  65,000.  So 

tlat,  of  course,  tops  our  number  substan- 

tl  illy.  In  the  case  of  the   other  allies,   In 

oi  IT  trip  we  were  not  asking  them  for  spe- 

ciac  commitments.  But  certainly  we  found 

ai  I  understanding  of  the  need  for  all  of  us 

t4  do  more  In  order  to  get  this  broad  pressure 

roM   the   whole   spectrum  to   which   you 

r4f  erred.  ^,     .     ^,    . 

Mr  Pnau-omr.  But  did  they  Indicate  that 

tkey  are   wllUng  themselves,  that  Is.  aside 

f  om  the  South  Vletnameee,  to  send  more 

t  oops?  They  seem  to  want  us  to  send  more. 

General    Tatixjr.  Again    I   don't   want   to 

B  iggest  they  gave  any  specific  commitments. 

I  ut   certainly   the   Impression   we   received, 

1  received,  was  that  they  are  willing  and  they 

rwpgnlze   the   need   to   do   more   In   South 

>  letnam. 

Mr  PixEPOiNT.  General  Taylor,  on  that  very 
c  uestlon  of  doing  more.  45,000  more  Uoops 
^  lU  bring  ours  up  to  around  52».000.  Do  you 
t  r^iTiic  that  this  U  going  to  be  enough  to  do 
1  tie  Job? 

General  Tatlob.  Impossible  to  say,  I  would 
i  hlnk.  I  of  course  have  been  asked  this  ques- 
1 1on  many  times  at  other  periods  when  we 
Increased  our  strength.  No  one  can  really 
I  nswer  that.  I  don't  believe,  except  to  give 
i ,  personal  opinion,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
I  ;lve  one. 

Mr  PiBBPODiT.  WeU,  Mr.  Clifford,  do  you 
I  ee  any  end  to  this  commitment?  We  seem 
o  be  Increasing  almost  every  six  months  and 
■very  time  we  are  told  that  progress  Is  being 
nade  and  every  time  we  find  that  when  the 
lext  six  months  comes  around  we  have  to 
lend  more  troops  and  do  more. 

Mr  CUFFOED.  AU  I  can  say  la  that  we  be- 
leve  this  trip  and  other  trip?,  that  both 
3eneral  Taylor  and  I  made,  that  progress  U 
Being  made.  And  I  believe  you  step  up  and 
meet  the  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  time. 
[  have  not  heard  out  there  anyone  say  the 
date  of  the  ending  of  the  conflict.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  President  and  his  mlUtaiT  advisers 
have  to  face  up  to  the  need  that  exists.  And 
In  this  instance  he  concluded  that  he  needed 
more  troops.  And  I  know  that  General  West- 
moreland had  that  feeling.  Now  apparently 
the  feeling  at  the  time  U  that  they  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  the  Job  with  the  present  number, 
but  no  one  can  tell. 

Mr  Porrra.  Well,  General  Johnson,  Harold 
Johnson,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  gave  a  news 
conference  at  the  White  House  Just  yester- 
day said  that— indicated  that  he  thought 
this  45.000  increase,  that  this  would  do  the 
lob  and  perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
gather  that  General  Taylor  doesn't  agree  vrtth 
that.  That  U,  he  conditioned  It  on  there  be- 
ing no  troope  come  In  from  North  Korea  or 
Bed  China,  that  this  would  be  the  same  an- 
tagonists that  we  face  now. 

Mr  Chxrwoaa.  I  think  maybe  General  Tay- 
lor would  be  the  right  one  to  take  on  General 
Johnson. 

General  Tati.o«.  I  don't  disagree  with 
General  Johnson.  I  simply  would  not  per- 
sonaUy  be  willing  to  make  an  assertion  of 
that  nature. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  General 

General  Tatujb.  I  have  been  tempted  and 
sometimes  yielded  to  that  temptation  In  the 
past  so  I  have  been  burned  before. 

Mr.  AoaoNSKT.  You  yielded  to  It  on  Octo- 
ber U,  1963  when  you  returned  from  Viet- 
nam— that  was  nearly  foxir  years  ago — with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  and 
you  said  at  that  time  In  a  White  House  state- 
ment that  your  judgment  was  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  com- 
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pleted  by  the  end  of  1966,  which  was  two 
years  ago. 

General  Taylor.  WeU.  that's  the  burning 
to  which  I  referred.  Mr.  Agronsky. 
Mr.  AOHONSiCT.  Yes. 

General  Taylor.  However.  I  would  say  the 
Secretary  and  I  were  well  covered  by  the  fine 
print  but  the  fine  print  seems  to  rub  off  In 
the  course  of  time.  We  stated  that  based  upon 
clear  evidence  of  mUltary  progress,  but  say- 
ing that  that  would  be  true  only  if  the  polit- 
ical situation  stabilized  and  remained  stabi- 
lized, which  It  didn't. 

Mr.  AoRONSKT.  Which  It  didn't.  General 
Taylor.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  there  Is 
this  enormous  desire  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  know  If  there  Is  any  end  to  this  thing 
In  sight  ever.  How  would  you  respond  to  that, 
to  the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  stalemate  there, 
that  nothing  we  do,  the  more  we  put  In,  the 
more  they  put  In? 

General  Taylor.  WeU.  I  would  sympathize 
with  anyone  who  has  that  feeling,  but  I  per- 
sonaUy  don't  share  It  to  the  degree  which 
your  question  perhape  Indicates.  I  have  been 
In  this  business  to  some  degree  since  1954.  I 
have  made  recurrent  trips  to  Vietnam.  And  I 
can    recall    various    turning    points    In    the 
history.  In  1954.  when  we  first  decided  to  give 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  we  were  saying 
m  Washington  that  South  Vietnam  can't  last 
six  months.  I  can  recall  In  1961,  when  I  went 
back  representing  President  Kennedy  and  to 
assess  the  effect  of  the  declared  war  of  libera- 
tion on  South  Vietnam,  how  It  was  a    ques- 
tion there,  should  we — can  we  move  forward, 
can  we  resist  this  kind  of  insidious  aggres- 
sion.  I   can  recall   in    1965   when   President 
Johnson   faced   the   very  tough  decision  of 
whether  to  use  American  ground  forces  and 
whether   to   Initiate   air— but   looking   back 
from  those  low  points,  those  points  of  serious 
decision,  no  matter  which  base  points  you 
take   the  progress  we  have  made  militarily. 
poUticaUy,  economically  and  socially  In  this 
country  Is  simply  moet  Impressive,  moet  Im- 
pressive and  should  be  a  subject  for  Ameri- 
can pride  and  not  American  concern. 

But  Juat  to  comment  on  the  poUtlcal 
front,  because  that  to  me  waa  the  most 
dlfflcull^when  I  a«  Ambassador  faced 
five  governments  in  one  year;  now  we 
have  had  the  same  government  now  oyer  two 
years  and  this  UtUe  country  Is  moving  to- 
ward'constitutional  government  and  a  con- 
stitutional president,  doing  It  In  four 
vears  of  war,  whereas  It  took  our  counti-y 
thirteen  years,  from  1776  to  1789.  to  get  a 
constitutional  president.  I  say  we  ought  to 
cheer  tor   that    effort   and  not   be   Inclined 


Mr.  Agronsky.  General  Taylor,  Senator 
Kennedy.  Robert  Kennedy,  of  New  York 
made  the  observation  on  the  Senate  floor 
this  week  that  the  ruling  Junta  in  South 
Vietnam  is  making  a  fraud  and  a  farce  of 
the  election  that  Is  coming  up. 

General  Taylor.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  the 
Senator's  statement  so  I  wouldn't  respond 
to  my  friend.  Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  make 
the  statement,  however,  that  aU  the  evidence 
Mr  Clifford  and  I  saw  indicates  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  Insistent  on  an  honest  election. 
They  are  making  every  effort,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  war,  to  obtain  conditions  where 
campaigning  is  possible,  and  where  the  elec- 
tion win  be  carried  out  with  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  the  voters.  Now  this  Is  tough 
doing,  I  must  say,  under  the  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Clifford? 
Mr.  Clotord.  Might  I  add.  we  took  a  per- 
sonal message  from  President  Johnson  to  Ky 
and  Thleu  on  this  subject  and  said  as  blunt- 
ly as  It  can  be  said  that  If  there  was  any  one 
a!ct  on  their  part  which  would  be  calculated 
to  alienate  the  American  people,  It  would 
be  to  have  a  rigged  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam I  personally  believe  that  they  under- 
stand that  very  well.  X  think  a  lot  of  misin- 
formation has  come  out  of  South  Vietnam 


and  I  think  some  people  have  Jumped  too 
quickly  to  some  conclusions.  I  think  that  we 
probably  will  continue  to  go  through  this. 
The  other  candidates  are  all  pretty  well  run- 
ning against  the  present  military  govern- 
ment. They  are  going  to  find  every  kind  of 
fault  that  they  can  find.  I  think  first  we  have 
to  analyze  and  ascertain  if  the  facts  really 
support  the  charges  that  they  make.  We  hap- 
pen to  know  that  one  charge  they  make, 
that  is  the  candidates  were  conveyed  by  pur- 
pose to  the  wrong  place.  Is  an  Incorrect 
charge.  They  could  not  get  In  to  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  because  the  weather 
was  so  bad.  They  put  them  down  nine  miles 
away  from  that  point  and  they  were  offered 
transportation  In  American  trucks.  They  said 
from  a  poUtlcal  standpoint  they  did  not  want 
to  arrive  at  the  meeting  In  American  trucks. 
That  happened  to  be  the  only  transportation 
they  had. 

Mr.  PoriER.  Gentlemen 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  CUfford,  did — go  ahead. 
Mr.  Potter.  In  addition  to  South  Vietnam, 
you  were  In  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Thai- 
land, South  Korea 

Mr.  Clifford.  Right. 

Mr.  Potter.  Our  allied  nations.  Do  you 
find  as  much  pesslmlfim  among  the  leaders 
and  the  people  there  as  you  do — as  there  is 
reflected  in  some  of  the  congressional  talks 
that  we  have  heard  this  last  week? 

Mr.  Cliitord.  I  might  say  you  find  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude.  General  Taylor  and 
I  came  back  with  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm, 
with  a  feeling  of  renewed  dedication,  with  a 
feeling  of  encouragement,  and  then  we  ran 
into  this  miasma  of  gloom  here  In  Washing- 
ton. You  don't  get  it  out  there. 

Mr.  AoaoNSKY.  You  don't  feel  that's  Justi- 
fied, this  miasma  of  gloom? 

Mr.  Clifford.  I  do  not,  because  I  believe 
that  our  presence  in  South  Korea  Is  contrib- 
uting   enormously   to   the   stability    of   the 

whole  Southeast  Asian  part  of 

General  Taylor.  You  mean  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Clifford.  Yes. 
General  Taylor.  Not  South  Korea. 
Mr.  Clifford.  Yes,  I  mean  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam.  Every  one  of  these  countries 
understands  that  our  posture  there  consti- 
tutes a  shield  for  them.  They  have  no  one 
else  to  whom  they  can  turn.  They  cannot 
turn  to  the  French.  They  cannot  turn  to  the 
British,  who  are  now  withdrawing,  as  you 
know,   from  Malaysia  and  Singapore.  They 
would  have  no  one  who  would  offer  them 
hope  If  It  weren't  for  the  trnlted  States. 
Mr.  PiERPOiNT.  What  about  the  South? 
Mr.  Agronsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiERPOiNT.  Can't  they  do  their  own 
fighting?  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling 
here  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not 
doing  it.  ,      . 

Mr  Clifford.  Well.  General  Westmoreland 
will  give  you  a  much  different  answer  about 
that.  He  Is  greaUy  encouraged  about  It.  But 
their  attitude  U  that  with  the  pressure  ol 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  who  would 
like  to  create  socialist  states  in  this  area  of 
the  world,  that  without  a  strong  backer, 
without  a  real  friend,  without  a  shield  be- 
hind which  they  can  develop,  they  don't  have 
a  chance.  And  that  is  their  feeling. 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  Mr.  Clifford,  let's  Ulk 
about  our  allies'  enthusiasm  for  the  shield 
that  we  provide  and  all  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
tion that  you  set  forth  which  they  may  feel 
very  strongly  about.  Why  don't  they  con- 
tribute to  that  shield?  Why  are  they  so  re- 
luctant to  stand  by  ourselves? 

Mr.  Clifford.  WeU,  they  are  contributing 

to  the  shield.  Now,  take  South  Korea 

Mr.  Agronsky.  In  a  very  small  way. 
Mr  Clifford.  WeU,  but,  no,  they  are  much 
smaller  nations.  Their  economy  Is  Umlt*^- 
You  take  South  Korea,  is  contributing  47,000 
troops  today.  And  I  believe  they  are  going  to 
contribute  some  more. 

Mr.  AGRONSKY.  What  about  Australia  ana 
New  Zealand? 
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Mr.  Clifford.  Australia  Is  contributing 
6.500,  6,700  troops  today. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  And  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  Clifford.  New  Zealand  has  less  than 
that,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  140  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Clifford.  No.  No.  I  think  they  have  a 
combat  team  that  may  be  close  to  400  men. 
It  is  my  opinion  in  each  Instance  that  they 
are  going  to  Increase.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  have  limitations.  They  are  making  other 
contributions,  as.  of  course,  a  number  of 
other  nations  are  malting.  General  Taylor 
perhaps  has  the  number — I  think  some  37 
nations  are  making  some  type  of  contribu- 
tion to  our  Joint  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PnaiPOiNT.  But  aren't  we  doing  most 
of  the  fighting? 

Mr.  Clifford.  No. 

General  Taylor.  No.  we're  not.  I  checked 
very  carefully  with  General  Westmoreland's 
headquarters  in  terms  of  the  factor  which 
should  be  used  In  measuring  the  participa- 
tion in  combat  which  would  be  the  klUed- 
In-actlon  per  thousand.  It  is  very  close  for 
the  Vietnamese,  the  Americans,  and  for  the 
free  world  forces.  It  runs  around  ten  l>er 
thousand,  almost  within  a  few  decimal 
points. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  What  about  the  total? 

Mr.  PIERPOINT.  Well,  why  have  our  casual- 
ties been  higher  in  the  last  several  weeks 
than  theirs? 

General  Taylor.  Well,  this  depends  on  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  battle,  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  very  heavy  engagements  in  the 
Marine  area  near  the  demilitarized  zone  ex- 
plains that  to  some  degree.  Of  course,  our 
numbers  go  up  because  of  the  numbers  of 
our  men  in  combat  Increase.  But  the  rate 
per  thousand  this  year  Is  lower  than  the  rate 
per  thousand  last  year. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Clifford,  in  your  blunt 
speaking  with  General  Thleu  and  with 
Premier  Ky  on  this  business  of  a  free  elec- 
tion and  the  delivering  of  a  message  from 
President  Johnson,  did  you  extend  to  the 
polnv  that  Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island 
chose  to  extend  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  if  there  Is  not  a  free  election  then  we 
had  better  begin  to  make  plans  to  get  out? 
Was  your  speaking  as  blunt  as  that? 

Mr.  Clifford.  No,  because  I  think  that  that 
was  not  called  for  in  a  personal  visit  with 
them.  We  told  them  how  Important  It  was 
to  the  President  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  these  elections  be  honest  and  fair. 
It  is  my  private  view  that  they  will  do  aU  in 
their  power  to  make  them  fair  and  honest 
elections  because  I  think  they  understand 
very  clearly  the  result  that  will  take  place 
in  this  country  in  the  loss  of  support  for 
South  Vietnam  if  they  are  not  that  way. 

Mr.  PIERPOINT.  May  I  ask  you,  would  they 
be  willing  to  surrender  power  if  they  lose 
the  election? 

Mr.  Clifford.  Unquestionably,  in  my  mind. 
I  think  that  they  made  it  very  clear  to  us 
that  In  each  Instant,  privately,  when  we 
visited  with  each  of  them,  each  will  support 
whichever  ticket  Is  elected  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  win  do  so  without  quallflcatlon. 
And  It  Is  my  belief  that  they  were  telling 
us  the  truth. 

Mr.  Potter.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
here  that  If  the  elections  are  not  satisfac- 
torily conducted  that  we  ought  to  reappraise 
our  whole  commitment  out  there.  Do  you 
find  any  growing  feeling  out  there  that  we 
might  not  see  this  thing  through? 

Mr.  Clifford.  I  flnd  none.  I  find  that  the 
attitude  of  the  people  is  that  when  the 
United  States  takes  on  a  commitment  of 
this  kind  that  It  will  see  it  through,  for  In 
a  number  of  Instances  we  received  the  at- 
titude from  them  that  when  we  had  the 
problem  In  Korea  we  stepped  up  to  that 
problem,  that  was  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. In  1950,  and  we  helped  solve  the 
problem.  And  behind,  again,  the  help  that 
we  gave  Korea,  that  country  hM  developed 
amazingly  well.  Now  we   have   maintained 


troops  all  through  this  period  In  ordef  that 
we  could  preserve  the  Independence  of  Korea. 
And  I  think  that  has  had  a  great  impression 
on  them,  the  fact  that  we  went  in  and  helped 
save  Korea  and  in  the  meantime  also  have 
perpetuated  that  help  so  that  they  would 
not  again  be  faced  with  the  same  problem. 

General  Taylor.  I  think  we  have  to  draw 
a  great  deal  from  our  Korean  lesson,  on  the 
military  side,  for  example.  I  can  recall  so  well 
in  1952,  1951  and  1952,  how  uncertain  we 
were  of  the  Korean  army;  how  strong  it  was 
by  '53. 1  would  say  we  have  gone  through  the 
same  kind  of  experience  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  and  it  Is  on  its  way  to  being 
a  much  finer,  more  effective  military  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Gentlemen,  we  are  up 
against  the  unhappy  limitation  of  time.  We 
have  run  out  of  It.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
being  here  to  "Pace  the  Nation."  A  word 
about  next  week's  guest  in  a  moment. 

Announcer.  Today  on  "Pace  the  Nation," 
special  Presidential  envoys  General  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor  and  Clark  Clifford  were  interviewed 
by  CBS  News  White  House  Correspondent 
Robert  Plerpolnt,  PhUip  Potter  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  CBS  News  Correspondent  Mar- 
tin Agronsky.  Next  week  Sargent  Shrlver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
will  "Face  the  Nation." 


INCREASE  IMPORTS— DECREASE 
THE   PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  John 
Chamberlain,  the  noted  syndicated  col- 
umnist, has  brought  together  in  the 
Washington  Post  two  apparent  irrecon- 
cilables:  the  pasmients  deficit  and  a 
means  of  increasing  substantially  our 
exports.  The  deficit,  while  it  represents 
an  economic  problem  of  some  magni- 
tude, has  its  main  ill  effects  in  providing 
economic  reactionaries  with  ammunition 
to  sabotage  vitally  needed  international 
monetary  reform.  The  cry  goes  up.  par- 
ticularly in  France,  that  we  must  set  our 
house  in  order,  even  if  it  requires  a  leg- 
islated recession  in  this  country.  I  truly 
would  like  to  see  the  international  reac- 
tion should  the  United  States  begin  to 
nm  a  substantial  surplus.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  even  more  violent  than  we  now 
endure  with  the  deficit. 

The  deficit  problem  exists.  It  is  both 
a  psychological  and  an  economic  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  that  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  exist  for  the 
United  States  to  increase  substantially 
our  exports  through  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican small  business.  This  approach  is 
again  both  economically  and  psychologi- 
cally sound.  Since  overseas  reaction  to 
American  industrial  giants  abroad  is  at 
best  negative,  "it  would  seem  a  'natural' 
for  the  United  States  to  help  promote  the 
overseas  activities  of  Its  smaller  busi- 
nesses." 

Resources  and  Facilities  Corp..  which 
has  franchise  and  licensing  agreements 
in  many  countries,  has  been  Instrumental 
in  the  export  of  $100,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can products.  This  has  been  done  with 
only  40  companies  participating.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  positive,  American  approach 
to  solving  a  near  chronic  problem.  Amer- 
ican small  business  is  doing  something 
about  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  able  to  do  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Small    Industry   and   Foreign    Traob 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

WllU  Schlamm.  the  veteran  of  a  score  of 
Journalistic  wars  since  he  first  challenged 
Hitler  from  an  editorial  post  as  editor  of 
Peace  Prize  winner  Carl  von  Ossietsky's 
"Weltbuehne"  in  Prague,  was  in  the  United 
States  recently.  Willi,  who  now  writes  and 
lectures  In  West  Germany,  said  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  last — and  "probably  losing" — 
fight,  which  is  to  take  a  pro-American  side  In 
a  continent  that  more  and  more  tends  to 
make  anti-Americanism  its  all-consuming 
passion. 

Willi  told  me  about  his  sessioiis  with  West 
German  bigwig  politicos  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  economic  competition.  It  seems  that  the 
Germans  particularly  resent  American  oil 
companies,  American  automobile  competi- 
tion, and  American  computers.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  Willi,  for  the  Germans  aren't  in  the 
oil  business,  their  Volkswagens  give  them  an 
edge  in  any  foreign  car  market,  and  Euro- 
peans must  have  access  to  American  comput- 
ers if  they  are  to  do  good  business  on  their 
own.  But  it  is  emotion  that  counts  with  the 
politicos;  U.S.  oil,  automobUe  and  computer 
companies  are  "big,"  and  they  serve  admi- 
rably as  devils  because  everybody  can  see 
them. 

Since  emotions  can't  be  fought  head-on.  It 
would  seem  a  "natural"  for  the  United  States 
to  help  promote  the  overseas  activities  of  its 
smaller  businesses.  Smallness  always  gives 
protective  coloration.  Yet  90  per  cent  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  have  no  export  sales  program, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows  no 
particular  Interest  in  them.  The  "little  man" 
simply  lacks  the  personnel,  the  linguistic 
knowledge,  the  financing,  and  the  "feel"  for 
adventure  that  are  needed  to  take  his  product 
overseas. 

This  Is  particularly  unfortunate  In  this 
time  of  our  adverse  balance  of  payments,  for 
if  only  10,000  out  of  our  total  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  small  manufacturers  could  man- 
age to  net  J200,000  each  from  foreign  licens- 
ing and  sales,  our  international  deficit  would 
be  completely  eradicated. 

Without  any  particular  encouragement 
from  Washington,  a  few  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans have  been  trying  to  set  up  "In  between" 
companies  to  serve  small  manufacturers  who 
can't  go  abroad  on  their  own. 

Some  of  the  names  in  this  field  are  the  In- 
ternational Research  Consultants,  Pegasus 
International,  Porter  International,  and  Na- 
tional Patent  Development  Corporation. 
Porter  International,  for  example,  was 
created  to  do  licensing  on  a  fee  basis  by  Paul 
Porter,  once  a  government  administrator  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Greece.  Old  established  U.S.  firms 
such  as  Arthur  D.  Little  are  in  the  foreign 
licensing  field,  too. 

Europeans  may  hate  U.S.  business  In  gen- 
eral, but  they  don't  hate  U.S.  techniques, 
and  patents  in  particular.  Thus  General 
Motors  may  be  a  devil  abroad,  but  nobody 
knows  enough  about  its  hundreds  of  sup- 
pliers to  give  them  horns.  So  why  not  push 
what  the  suppliers  have  to  give?  And  this 
goes  for  all  makers  of  small  components, 
not  Just  the  ones  who  help  GM  make  the 
Opel  car  in  Germany. 

The  sure-fire  method  of  pushing  this  sort 
of  business  has  been  pioneered  by  Eugene 
Lang's  Resources  and  Facilities  Corporation, 
or  REPAC,  which  began  its  European  opera- 
tions 15  years  ago.  It  started  Its  business  with 
a  general  franchise  to  license  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Hell-Coll  Corporation's  screw 
thread  Inserts  abroad.  Hell-CoU  Is  a  Danbury, 
Conn.,  company  whose  rise  has  helped  the 
famous  Hat  City  to  overccxne  its  disastrous 
dependence  on  the  declining  market  for 
men's  headgear.  By  making  use  of  the  "In  be- 
tween" knowledge  of  Lang's  "REPAC,"  Heli- 
Coli  has  successfully  penetrated  nine  coun- 
tries which  are  now  manufacturing  its  prod- 
ucts under  license  agreements.  REPAC,  for 
Its  own,  now  lists  its  presentation  of  Hell- 
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Cc  11  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  licensing 
at  1  Joint  venture  relationships  In  foreign 
ids.  With  300  such  relationships  In  23 
mtrles  on  five  continents.  It  has  created 
annual  business  turnover  of  more  than 
million.  Royalties  have  an  appreciable 
r-Ct  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Lang  thinks  he  represents  the  way  of  the 
ire.  He  has  a  plan  of  creating  a  mul- 
ty  of  small  business  trade  corporations 
•with  foreign  licensing  connections  before 
Select  Conunittee  on  Small  Business  of 
House  of  Representatives.  It  could  be 
"    more  than  tiie  Small  Business  Admin- 
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ItlE  SURCHARGE:  A  "PLETHORA  OF 
DATA"  BUT  A  LACK  OF  LOGIC 

fJ[T.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
dky  the  "economic  policy  triad,"  as  a 
•V  Washington  Post  editorial  dubs  Secre- 
t  try  Fowler.  Chairman  Ackley,  and 
I  udget  Director  Schultze,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
t  •  make  the  case  for  the  prop>osed  sur- 
tut.  The  Post  this  morning  analyzes 
t  lelr  appearance  and  finds  that  despite 
_  plethora  of  data,  they  failed  to  produce 
s  efficient  logic  to  wsu-rant  the  justifica- 
t  on. 

I  agree  with  this  estimate,  and  I  have 

before  that  the  logic  of  our  eco- 

zomlc  situation  does  not  warrant  the 
^option  of  the  proposal.  I  ask  unani- 

lous  consent  that  this  editorial  may  ap- 

ear  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;  follows: 
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It  "li^rd  to  make  sense  of  a  diagnosis  of  per- 
slsten't  sluggishness  over  the  coming  year." 
But  one  need  not  be  haunted  by  the  straw 
man  of  stagnation  to  reject  the  Council's 
forecast.  Why  does  Mr.  Ackley  dismiss  the 
possibility  of  a  moderate  growth  of  GNP 
along  one  of  the  numerous  trends  that  oc- 
cupy the  broad  spectrum  between  stagnation 
and  exhilaration? 

Secretary  Fowler  also  fell  into  an  arith- 
metic trap  of  his  own  making.  He  argued 
that  interest  rates  will  be  pushed  to  intoler- 
ably high  levels  if  Congress  fails  to  raise  taxes 
and  the  Treasury  is  compelled  to  finance  the 
entire  deficit  by  borrowing.  But  according  to 
his  own  estimate,  higher  taxes  will  reduce 
the  Treasury's  demand  for  loanable  funds  by 
only  $7.4  billion.  Why.  one  wonders,  should 
this  $7.4  billion  be  of  such  crucial  impor- 
tance, especially  in  view  of  the  fact — ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Fowler — that  business 
overborrowed  in  the  first  half  of  this  year? 
With  the  net  public  and  private  debt  in  ex- 
cess of  $1.4  trillion,  it  hardly  seems  likely 
that  an  additional  $7.4  billion  of  Government 
debt  is  going  to  waxp  the  structure  of  interest 
rates,  especially  in  view  of  the  Inventory 
liquidation  and  the  moderate  Increase  In 
anticipated    capital    expenditures. 

Last  September  the  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment-tax credit  sailed  through  Ways  and 
Means  with  little  critical  scrutiny.  Times 
have  changed.  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
who  has  "considerable  reservations"  about 
the  bill,  propounded  a  long  series  of  search- 
ing questions,  and  his  colleagues  in  both 
parties  will  serve  the  public  interest  by  also 
satisfying  their  curiosity.  The  Administra- 
tion, unlike  last  year,  has  come  up  with  num- 
bers and  forecasts,  but  thus  far  they  fall  to 
add  up  to  a  convincing  case  for  higher 
taxes. 


Some  Suechabge  Arithmetic 


In  the  days  when  he  waa  exposing  the 

Siacbinatlons  of  the  New  Haven  Railway's 

i  nances,  Louis  D.  Brandeia  wrote  a  friend 

1  hat:  "Arithmetic  la  the  first  of  the  sciences 

I  nd  the  mother  of  safety."  The  spokesman 

]  or  the  Administration  did  not  neglect  that 

(  pborlsm  In  arguing  the  case  for  a  10  per 

(  ent  Income-tax  surcharge  before  the  House 

'  Vays  and  Means  Committee.  Treasury  Sec- 

;  etary  Fowler  dlscoxirsed  upon  the  technical 

I  ind  arcane  aspects  of  estimating  personal  in- 

:cnue-tax  revenues.  Budget  Director  Schultze 

«ttled    oft    detailed    data    on    expenditures 

lince  1965  with  the  agility  of  a  well-primed 

julz-show  contestant.  Chairman  Ackley  of 

iie  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  presented 

i    rather    detaUed,    six-month    forecast    of 

Jie  groee  national  product.  But  It  requires 

ogle,  as  well  as  a  plethora  of  data,  to  make 

i  convincing  case  for  higher  taxes,  a  logic 

that  eluded  the  Administration's  economic 

policy  triad. 

The  burden  of  Chairman  Ackley 's  testi- 
mony Is  that  a  failure  to  levy  the  sur- 
Eharge  would  result  in  a  dangerously  rapid 
Hpanalon  of  total  demand  In'the  second  half 
of  this  year  and  an  acceleration  of  that 
trend,  with  Intolerable  Inflation,  In  1968. 
Acceding  to  the  Council's  forecast,  a  fail- 
ure to  Increase  taxes  would  result  in  a  GNP 
rise  of  between  $39  and  $35  billion  In  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  That  means  that  the 
GNP  In  the  last  quarter  would  be  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  between  $804  and  $810  bil- 
lion as  against  $775  bUllon  In  the  second 
quarter.  This  range  of  estimates,  especlsOly  in 
view  of  the  on-going  Inventory  liquidation, 
appears  to  be  on  the  high  side.  But  even  If 
one  were  to  accept  It.  the  Implied  rates  of 
annual  GNP  growth,  which  range  between 
7.6  and  9.3  per  cent  In  current  prices,  are  not 
excessive  when  viewed  as  a  recovery  from  the 
"mlnl-cesslon." 

In  reply  to  the  "small  minority"  of  the 
econocnlcs  profession  that  doubts  the  Coun- 
cil's prognosis,  Mr.  Ackley  said  that  he  found 


GUNS.  NOT  BUTTER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  repeatedly  told  that  this  country 
can  afford  to  wage  the  war  in  Vietnam 
while  continuing  the  great  improvements 
needed  in  our  domestic  economy.  I  have 
long  been  skeptical  of  this  claim,  and 
have  often  said  so.  For  example,  I  stated 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  last  April  22  under  the  ti- 
tle "Vietnam  Costs  More  Than  You 
Think": 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  we  can 
continue  the  Great  Society  even  while  we 
fight  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  that  Inside 
Congress,  new  Great  Society  proposals  are 
getting  a  cold  frown  because  the  price  of 
Vietnam  must  come  first. 

Actually,  despite  all  the  proclamation 
that  the  proposed  surtax  is  designed  to 
deal  with  inflation,  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
at  last  an  acknowledgment — which  the 
inflation  danger  claims  cannot  hide — 
that  the  costs  of  Vietnam  are  really  hurt- 
ing. This  basic  fact  is  the  theme  of  an 
article  by  the  Washington  Post  financial 
editor,  Hobart  Rowen.  in  the  paper's 
Issue  published  today. 

But  it  is  not  entirely  the  cost  of  Viet- 
nam which  concerns  so  many  of  us. 
Rather,  it  is  the  attrition  of  our  ability, 
and  the  call  for  retrenchment,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  ghettos,  of 
education,  of  our  elderly,  cf  a  wide  scope 
of  programs.  They  are  suffering,  and  Mr. 
Rowen  pins  down  some  of  them  specifi- 
cally. As  he  says: 


Mountains  of  dollars  have  been  poured  Into 
Vietnam  In  the  past  three  years — and  only 
pitifully  small  amounts  Into  troubled  U.S. 
cltlea  and  for  social  needs. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  titled  "Guns,  Not 
Butter, "  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guns    Not    Butter:    L.    B.    J.    Tax   Policy 
Stresses  the  Shift 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Belatedly,   the  Johnson  Administration  is 
confessing  that  even  the  rich  American  so- 
ciety cannot  have  unlimited  amounts  of  guns 
and  butter.  Its  request  for  a  $7.4  billion,  10 
per  cent  tax  surcharge  is  an  admission  that 
this  much  money,  at  least,  must  be  diverted 
from  vacations  and  color  TV  sets  to  buying 
guns,   helicopters  and   ammunition   for   the 
shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  impact  is  even  deeper  than  that, 
and  Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze 
yesterday  drew  a  clear  blueprint — somewhat 
unintentionally — of  the  shift  from  butter 
Into  guns. 

His  figures  show  that  mountains  of  dollars 
have  been  poured  Into  Vietnam  In  the  past 
three  years — and  only  pitifully  small  amounts 
into  troubled  U.S.  cities  and  for  social  needs. 
For  example.  In  response  to  questions  by 
Chairman    Wilbur    Mills     (D-Ark.)     of    the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schultze 
estimated  that  of  a  $44  billion  increase  In  the 
projected  fiscal  1968  budget  compared  with 
fiscal  1965,  $29.7  billion  has  gone  to  defense, 
all  but  $3.8  billion  of  which  was  for  Vietnam. 
Measure  that  $26  billion  Increase  for  Viet- 
nam against  increases  In  the  following  Items: 
For  the  anti-poverty  program — $1.6  billion. 
For  public  housing — $600  million. 
For  other  low-cost  housing — $600  million. 
For  secondary  and  elementary  education, 
$1.4  billion. 

For  public  assistance — $1.4  billion. 
Schultzes  tally  showed  that  lumping  all 
poverty,  housing,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams together,  the  Increase  In  spending 
amounted  to  only  $6.2  billion  In  the  three- 
year  period. 

One  Administration  rebuttal  to  this  line 
of  argument  Is  sure  to  be  that  additional 
billions  are  poured  Into  socially  desirable  pro- 
grams through  trust  fund  operations. 

But  that  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  at  a 
moment  of  great  national  crisis,  the  Johnson 
Administration  finds  Itself  limited  on  what 
It  can  spend  at  home  by  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars it  has  committed  the  nation  to  spend 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  cycle. 
As  SchvUtze  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  made  clear,  the  President's  program 
of  "fiscal  responsibility"  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  contemplates  not  only 
the  tax  Increase,  but  further  sizeable  reduc- 
tions In  non-military  spending. 

Thus,  Schultze  boasted  that  If  we  realize 
$1.5  bllUon  in  civilian  expenditure  reductions 
In  fiscal  1968,  non-Vietnam  spending  will 
constitute  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
total  output,  compared  with  16  per  cent  In 
fiscal  1964,  and  16.5  per  cent  during  the 
Elsenhower  AdministraUon. 

So  the  Great  Society  becomes  a  not-so- 
great  society.  Not  only  is  there  no  considera- 
tion being  given  to  a  Marshall  Plan  for  the 
cities,  as  proclaimed  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  but  even  existing  programs  are 
being  whittled  back. 

And  If  the  Administration  and  Congress 
should  try  to  limit  the  size  of  the  fiscal  1968 
deficit  to  $14  billion — the  lower  end  of  the 
range  that  Secretary  Fowler  yesterday  said 
is  tolerable — there  would  have  to  be  cutbacks 
deeper  than  that  $1,6  bUllon  mentioned  by 
Schultze. 

Revenues,  with  the  surtax,  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $122.5  bllUon  and  expenditures  at 
a  potential  $143.5  bllUon — prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  restrain,  cut  and  con- 
trol. 
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That's  a  gap  of  $21  billion — and  If  the  $14 
bllUon  figure  Isn't  In  the  Administration's 
propaganda  just  to  make  Congress  feel  a  bit 
less  sick,  that  target  would  require  reduc- 
tions of  $7  billion  somewhere. 

Or,  It  win  require  more  sales  of  "participa- 
tion certificates"  for  a  cosmetic  touchup  of* 
the  deficit. 

In  any  event,  the  Administration  finally 
did  face  up  to  the  need  of  putting  a  tax- 
revenue  bin  before  Congress.  It  helps  show 
dramatically  how  deep  and  costly  Is  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  which  Fowler 
said  offers  "no  clear  prospect  of  any  early 
ending." 

But  do  we  have  the  whole  story,  even  on 
statistics? 

For  example,  the  cost  of  45,000  additional 
troops  In  Vietnam  Is  put  at  from  "zero  to  $4 
billion."  But  cleverly,  this  Is  a  net  figure, 
which  Includes  offsetting  savings  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  been 
ordered  to  find. 

One  wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  real 
figure  for  the  additional  troop  cost  Is  not  the 
$5  to  $6  billion  predicted  earlier  by  Sen.  John 
Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  and  so  vigorously  denied 
by  the  Administration. 


SISTER  MARY  AUDREY  NAMED  DI- 
RECTOR OP  CENTER  LIFE  AT 
TONGUE  POINT  JOB  CORPS  CEN- 
TER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  imrest 
that  we  have  been  witnessing  in  our  ur- 
ban areas  during  the  past  years  calls  on 
all  citizens  for  immediate  and  compre- 
hensive action.  Many  people  in  our  so- 
ciety today  are  too  willing  to  condemn 
the  obviously  imjust  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  hopelessness  that  exist  in  parts 
of  our  Nation,  but  are  too  unwilling  to  do 
anything  to  solve  these  problems.  For 
this  reason  It  is  most  encouraging  to 
learn  of  the  dedicated  activities  of  cer- 
tain courageous  individuals  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  elimination  of 
the  conditions  which  many  others  com- 
fortably deplore. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  to  honor 
Just  such  a  courageous  person  here  today. 
Sister  Mary  Audrey,  of  Marylliurst  Col- 
lege, near  Portland.  Oreg..  has  devoted 
her  exceptional  and  diversified  talents  to 
the  betterment  of  our  society.  Sister 
Mary  Audrey  holds  two  master's  degrees 
and  a  doctorate  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. But  even  more  impressive  than 
her  academic  achievements  have  been 
her  willingness  and  desire  to  share  her 
acute  perception  and  first-hand  experi- 
ences in  ghetto  life  to  assist  those  in  our 
society  who  are  most  in  need  of  her  help. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  Sister  Mary 
Audrey  has  Just  recently  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  center  life  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center,  in  Ore- 
gon. While  at  Tongue  Point,  she  will  be 
known  as  Dr.  Lillana  Kopp.  Every  indi- 
cation we  have  points  toward  a  continu- 
ing success  story  for  the  Oregon  Job 
Corps  center;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Sister  Mary  Audrey  meets  the 
criterion  of  excellence.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  will  look  back 
with  pride  on  the  accomplishments  of 
Sister  Mary  Audrey  and  her  colleagues 
in  the  training  and  education  of  the 
underprivileged  youth  of  our  Nation. 

Finally.  I  note  with  special  Interest 
and  gratitude  that  Sister  Mary  Audrey  is 
the  first  cousin  of  Mr.  James  Thomdike, 


whom  we  all  know  to  be  our  fine  assistant 
Journal  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  recently  several  excel- 
lent articles  have  dealt  with  the  appoint- 
ment, background,  and  exceptional  quali- 
fications of  Sister  Mary  Audrey.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

News  From  the  Tongue   Point  Job  Corps 
Center,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Sister  Mary  Audrey,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Marylhurst  College  for  women 
near  Portland,  has  been  named  director  of 
center  life  at  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center, 
announced  Dr.  W.  L.  Van  Loan,  center 
director. 

Her  appointment  Is  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

As  director  of  center  life,  she  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  corpswomen's  living  groups, 
governing  the  work  of  resident  supervisors, 
counselors  and  advisors. 

Sister  Mary  Audrey  has  received  special  dis- 
pensation from  her  order  to  put  aside  her 
nun's  habit  and  wear  clvlUan  clothes  for  the 
Tongue  Point  assignment.  She  also  wlU  use 
her  original  name — Dr.  Lillana  Kopp. 

Dr.  Kopp  has  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Marylhurst.  master's  degrees  In  sociology 
and  anthropology  from  Seattle  University  and 
St.  Louis  University,  and  a  doctor's  degree  In 
sociology  and  anthropology  from  St.  Louis 
University. 

She  has  worked  In  Christie  Home  for  Girls 
In  Portland  and  Is  presently  Involved  In  In- 
terracial relations  work  at  Loyola  University. 
Chicago,  with  the  National  CathoUc  Con- 
ference for  Interracial  Justice. 

In  recent  years  she  has  conducted  numer- 
ous conferences  and  workshops  on  guidance 
and  counseling,  and  has  lectured  extensively. 
In  1965  she  was  a  lecturer  at  the  National 
Poverty  Conference,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  In 
1963  was  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Sociological  Association. 

She  taught  elementary  school  In  Oregon, 
and  at  St.  Louis  University,  Webster  College 
and  Marylhurst. 

Dr.  Kopp  has  written  several  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  deviant  behavior,  racial 
relations  and  cultural  deprivation. 

She  will  report  at  Tongfue  Point  July  1. 
replacing  Dr.  Prank  Strange  who  will  leave 
June  10  to  take  up  private  practice  as  a 
psychologist  In  Portland. 

Dr.  Strange  has  been  at  the  Job  Corps 
Center  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this 
period  Mrs.  Strange,  a  dentist  with  a  Port- 
land practice,  has  commuted  to  work  from 
their  home  In  Gearhart.  They  plan  to  leave 
June  10  for  a  European  vacation  before 
settling  in  Portland. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  fall  1965] 

Martlhotist  Nttn  Back  From  Civn.  Rights 

Workshop 

(By  Helen  L.  Mershon) 

"America  is  not  a  melting  pot,  but  a 
mosaic,"  believes  a  Marylhurst  College  so- 
ciology professor  Just  returned  from  a  civil 
rights  workshop  tour  of  32  states. 

Sister  Mary  Audrey  Kopp,  head  of  Maryl- 
hurst's  sociology  department,  said,  "Amer- 
ica's ethnic  problems  are  not  Just  between 
white  and  Negro.  Wherever  there  Is  mixing, 
there  are  problems,  such  as  Puerto  Rlcans 
moving  Into  a  preflomlnantly  Polish  area 
for  Instance. 

"If  we  had  an  appreciation  of  various 
cultures,  we  would  welcome  them  Into  our 
neighborhood,"  said  the  woman,  who  holds 
two  master's  degrees  and  a  doctorate  In  so- 
ciology and  anthropology. 

As  one  of  a  team  of  nuns  on  a  12,000  mile 


criss-crossing,  fact-finding  tour  sponsored  by 
the  National  Catholic  Conference  For  Inter- 
racial Justice  she  visited  areas  where  "cul- 
tural exchange  is  building  up  an  atmosphere 
of  acceptance." 

Living  In  religious  communities  and  talk- 
ing personally  with  the  residents  of  their 
crowded  city  neighborhoods  gave  her  a  vivid 
opportunity  to  see  ghetto  life  which  she  calls 
"reflections  of  the  home  country,  the  r  jiells 
and  sounds." 

Her  eye-opening  visit  took  her  to  see  how 
people  live  in  Negro,  Spanish,  Puerto  Rican. 
Italian  and  Polish  ghettoe  In  New  York 
City,  Chicago  and  Camden,  N.H.  In  addition 
she  spent  four  days  in  depressed  areas  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

Her  personal  first-hand  experiences  were 
supplemented  with  tours  of  slums  and  com- 
munity reUef  projects  In  19  eastern  cities, 
accompanying  social  workers  on  their 
rounds. 

While  Sister  Audrey  was  learning,  she  was 
also  helping  the  race  Issue  by  participating 
in  workshops  designed  to  help  iron  out  the 
racial  tension  of  Individual  cities.  Originally 
the  workshop  part  of  the  program  was  de- 
signed as  a  crash  program  for  teachers  of  all 
levels.  But  applications  came  from  soclad 
workers  and.  In  some  cities,  police  officers. 

The  white,  black,  brown  and  grey  habits  of 
the  traveling  workshop  nuns  Indicated  the 
different  orders  and  regions  of  the  VS.  repre- 
sented. 

"So  many  people  associate  civil  rights  with 
bearded  beatniks,"  said  the  Holy  Names  nun. 
"It  helps  when  they  can  hear  Informed 
moderates  vrtth  stable  backgrounds." 

Sister  Audrey  lectxired  on  sociological  and 
anthropological  aspects  of  civil  rights,  while 
other  sisters  talked  on  history,  economics 
and  psychology. 

"We  explained  the  structure  and  fiinction 
of  civil  rights,  the  techniques  and  strategy  of 
civil  rights  movements,"  she  said.  "We  helped 
people  distinguish  between  turmoil  and 
moderate,  well-trained  people  using  peaceful 
methods." 

The  outspoken  Marylhurst  professor  says 
that  studies  show  that  In  areas  where  walk- 
Ins  and  sit-ins  have  been  conducted,  the 
neighborhood  crime  rate  has  fallen. 

"There's  a  new  feeling  of  self-determina- 
tion. The  people  realize  they're  part  of  a 
dramatic,  dignified  and  concerted  effort,"  she 
explained. 

The  two-month  tour  schedule  Included 
time  to  attend  the  Conference  for  Southern 
Catholic  Leaders  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice  In 
Chicago  and  the  National  Catholic  Social  Ac- 
tion Conference  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  she 
delivered  a  pajjer  on  preparing  teachers  to 
work  with  disadvantaged  chUdren. 

"Most  people  aren't  aware  that  one-third  of 
the  educational  barrel  is  filled  with  disad- 
vantaged children.  Teachers  must  understand 
the  subcultures  of  the  children,"  she  said. 

"No  matter  what  skills  she  teaches,  the 
most  Important  thing  Is  the  teacher,"  she 
said.  "Children  In  those  neighborhoods  are 
quick  to  size  up  the  teacher.  So  much  de- 
pends on  the  teacher." 

Sister  Audrey,  who  epitomizes  the  "new 
breed  of  nun"  or  the  "new  religious,"  feels 
the  ethnic  Issue  Is  a  particular  challenge  to 
nuns,  traditionally  active  In  education. 

"Education  passes  on  tradition,"  she  said. 
"Sisterhoods  have  become  Institutionalized. 

"There  Is  a  new  movement  among  the 
nuns,"  she  said,  discussing  the  problem 
which  she  describes  as  "cloister  vs.  living  in 
the  world  and  doing  what's  relevant." 

"When  we  began  In  this  country  there 
were  tremendous  social  problems.  The  nun 
was  the  avant  garde  woman,"  she  explained. 

"As  the  Immigrant  people  became  the 
smug,  middle  class,  the  nims  left  with  them 
and  moved  to  the  suburbs,"  she  said.  "We 
can't  be  content  to  stay  In  the  suburbs  and 
see  the  sores  In  the  Inter-clty." 
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^  eaterday'B  nuna  were  challenged  with 
set  ;lng  up  hospitals  and  schools  In  jungles. 
bu  ;  SUter  Audrey  believes.  "WeTe  facing  new 
Jul  gles  of  brick  and  mortar,  steel  and 
asi  halt." 

"he  Holy  Names  nun.  a  product  of  Port- 
lai  d'B  Roosevelt  High  School  and  Marylhurst 
Co  lege,  observed  that  the  problems  of  vm- 
de:  standing  the  disadvantaged  are  not  nearly 
so  great  In  the  West  where  we  are  still 
pl<  neers. 

.  liter  earning  a  master's  degree  In  educa- 
ti<^al  psychology  at  Seattle  University.  Sis- 
Audrey  went  to  St.  Louis  University  In 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  master's  and  doctorate 
,  sociology  and  anthropology, 
rhere  Is  no  doubt  that  Sister  Audrey's  rich 
und    and    personal    experiences    will 
,   Influence  her  role,   both  as  a  West 

lecturer  for  the  NCCIJ  this  year  and 

Marylhurst,  where  she  has  been  chairman 
the  sociology  department  for  the  past  five 
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(From  the  Tower,  May  25.  1967] 
SAtbb  AtJD«ET  To  Lkave,  Go  to  Job  Corps 

5r.  M.  Audrey  Kopp  will  leave  Marylhurst 
to  become  associate  director  of  center  life  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  Job  Corps  project 
at  Tongue  Point.  She  wlU  be  there  for  a 
y«»r  beginning  July  1. 

Her  work  on  the  administrative  staft  will 
ei  tall  the  direction  of  55  personnel  and  600 
girls.  Sister's  areas  will  be  guidance  and 
cc  unsellng  and  resident  living.  Her  contract 

renewable. 

Sister  will  be  known  as  Dr.  Kopp  and  will 
bi  I  wearing  secular  dress.  She  has  assumed 
tl  la  work  In  the  spirit  of  Vatican  n.  As  a 
u.  ember  of  the  SUters  of  the  Holy  Names, 
f<  unded  with  the  mandate  to  teach  young 
p  »ple,  especially  the  poor.  Sister  stated 
that  her  appointment  is  an  example  of  a 
c  (ntemporary  need  met  within  the  com- 
n  unity's  specific  orientation. 

[Prom  Marylhurst  Mirror,  fall  1965 1 

SOCIOL.OGIST    RBLATKS    STOBT    OP    LIFE 

IM  TRX  Ghettos 
(By  Sister  Mary  Audrey,  SNJM) 
This  summer,  like  the  peripatetic  profes- 
8  irs  Of  old  Greece,  I  traveled  and  taught 
rice  relations  across  twenty-eight  states  of 
tie    south    and    east.    In    our    "college    on 
V  heels" — a    Pord    station    wagon    equipped 
^  1th  a  library,  films  and  tapes  on  American 
c  tbnic   group   cultures   and   problems — five 
£  later*  from  five  different  regions,  religious 
c  rders  and  academic  disciplines  traveled  over 
1  J.OOO  mUes  sharing  with  almost  that  many 
I  ersons,  mostly  teachers,  social  workers,  po- 
1  cemen  and  community  planners— compre- 
1  .enslve  data  on  the  current  American  Black- 
^  ?hite  Himian  Rights  Revolution.  We  were 
lilstortan,    economist,    psychologist,    soclol- 
(glst    and    anthropologist    addressing    our- 
I  elves  to  this  most  timely  issue  from  the 
:  ramework  and  research  of  our  varied  fields. 
I  hir    lectures,    panels,    ghetto   tours,    films, 
apes,    and    discussions    were   presented    In 
workshop  form  at   Loyola   University.   Chl- 
;ago,  Illinois;   Saint  Theresa's  College.  Wl- 
lona,   MUmesota;    Notre   Dame   College.   St. 
louls,   Missouri:     Ursullne   and   Bellarmine 
Colleges,  LoulsvUle,  Kentucky.   Xavler  Uni- 
rerslty,  ClncinnaO,  Ohio;   LeMoyne  Unlver- 
lity,  Syracxise,  New  York  and  Aquinas  Col- 
ege  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  For  personal 
enrichment  we  lived  almost  a  week  in  the 
leart  of  Harlem,  New  York,  and  in  Puerto 
EUcan,    Italian,    Polish   and    Negro    ghettos 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Omaha  and 
jther    cities    visited   along   o\ir   route.    For 
further   eiirlchment   in   understanding   and 
appreciating    American    ethnic    groups    we 
visited  an  Iroquois  Indian  reservation,  took 
In  the  World's  fair.  Washington,  D.C.,   at- 
tended   the    Southern   Catholic    Leadership 
Conference  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  on  Interracial  Justice-^ 


the  organization  behind  our  ingenious 
traveling  workshop.  Opportunities  were 
abundant  for  us  to  meet  the  notables  and 
leaders  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement;  Martin 
Luther  King,  Reverend  Vivian,  Dick  Gregory. 
Matt  Ahmann,  Saul  Alinsky,  and  numerous 
others. 

It  was  one  thing  to  sit  on  our  beautiful 
Marylhurst  campus  last  spring  reading  a  new 
book   in   Sociology   of   race:    The   Strangers 
Next  Door,  it  was  quite  another  experience  to 
be   the  strangers   next  door  for   the   fellow 
Americans  sharing  motels,  hotels,  drlve-lns. 
and    truck   driver   cafes    with   five   nuns — a 
Franciscan  in  brown,  a  Maryknoller  In  grey. 
Dominican  In  white,  a  School  Sister  of  Notre 
Dame   and  myself   in   black.   Even   Catholic 
congregations  in  small  town  churches  where 
it  appeared  Sisters  were  not  a  frequent  expe- 
rience, were  surprised  at  our  variety.  Another 
type    of    inter-group    experience    took    place 
during    evenings    of    the    workshop    for    we 
usually  featured  an  inter-faith  panel  of  min- 
isters, priests,  and  rabbis  to  discuss  the  role 
of  the  churches  in  race  relations.  Our  com- 
munity planner,  the  Maryknoll  Sister  from 
San  Francisco — known  there  as  Commission- 
er Kelly  because  of  her  position  on  the  may- 
or's   race    commission — went    ahead    of    the 
teachers  by  plane  to  arrange  several  weeks 
in  advance  for  local  leaders  in  race  relations 
to  speak  at  our  workshops  or  lead  the  hours 
of  discussion.  She  also  arranged  tours  for  our 
workshoppers    in    each    center   so    that    the 
teachers  and  other  professionals   and  non- 
professionals In  our  groups  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  better  different  facets 
of  their  own  cities  and  local   communities 
such    as    its    ghettoes,    slums,     settlement 
ho\ises.  rehabilitation  centers,  adult  educa- 
tion facilities.  Head  Start  Programs,  and  oth- 
er  activities   of   the    area   or   the   National 
Poverty  Program. 

Although  the  words  I  use  to  describe  this 
summer  safari  make  It  sound  travel-tourish. 
this  adventxu-e  was  anything  but  a  usual 
tourist  treat  to  the  respectable  areas  and  civic 
shrines  of  a  city.  Ours  was  actually  more  an 
Ideological  Journey,  a  savoring  of  cultures  of 
the  great  American  mosaic,  a  deepening  of 
empathy  for  the  minority  subgroups  from 
Chicago's  Bronzetown  to  the  Appalachla's 
poverty  pockets  where  rural  poor  whites  are 
as  disadvantaged  as  the  urban  Negroes.  We 
ate  pizza  In  Little  Italy,  sausage  In  Little 
Poland,  we  saw  the  racketeers,  addicts,  pros- 
titutes on  the  skid  rows  of  the  U.S.A,  and  we 
said  "Ave's"  In  Spanish  in  a  storefront 
funeral  parlor  of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  slum  with 
the  fsjnily  of  a  murdered  man  while  babies 
crawled  almost  naked  on  the  floor  and  old 
women  wept.  We  lived  In  the  "cool  world"  of 
Harlem,  went  with  Negro  Sisters  social  work- 
ers on  their  rounds  through  slum  tenements 
and  cement  mountains:  the  hlghrlsers.  Al- 
ways the  words  from  William  Stringfellow's 
book.  My  People  Is  the  Enemy,  would  drum 
through  my  mind  as  we  climbed  and  climbed 
up  to  dark  rooms  of  dim  hope  and  sordid 
I>overty. 

So  graphically  he  writes: 
"The  stairways  smell  of  urine  .  .  . 
"The  smells  inside  the  tenements  were 
somewhat  more  ambiguous.  They  were  a  suf- 
focating mixture  of  rotting  food,  rancid  mat- 
tresses, dead  rodents,  dirt,  and  the  stale  odor 
of  himian  life.  In  the  kitchen  was  a  bathtub. 
a  tiny  rusty  sink,  a  refrigerator  that  didn't 
work,  and  an  ancient  gas  stove.  In  one  corner 
was  a  toilet  with  a  bowl  without  a  seat.  Water 
dripped  perpetually  from  a  box  above  the 
bowl.  The  other  room  was  fllled  with  beds: 
two  doubledecker  military  cots,  and  a  big 
ugly  convertible  sofa.  There  wasn't  room  for 
anything  else.  The  walls  and  ceilings  were 
mostly  holes  and  patches  and  peeling  paint, 
sheltering  legions  of  cockroaches  .  .  . 

All  this  I  will  remember,  but  more  disturb- 
ing still  is  the  memory  of  the  grlmness  of  the 
human  element.  I  can  never  forget  the  won- 
derfully    humorous    but    deeply    suffering 


Ruthle  who  lived  flve  flights  up  those  stairs — 
walls  painted  deep  blue — steps  wet  with  dis- 
infectant and  slopped  mop  water — Ruthle,  a 
one-time  fine  white  family's  Negro  servant  in 
a  Washington.  D.C.  home — now  a  "welfare 
case"  living  literally  In  a  closet  waiting  sur- 
gery   on    a    grapefrult-slzed    tumor    in    her 
stomach.  Yet  Ruthle  had  time  to  be  the  "so- 
cial  worker"   for   the   derelicts   and   beaten 
down-and-outers  who  oame-and-went  as  fly- 
by-nlghters  in  the  other  dark  rooms  of  the 
eight    story     rotting    building     she     called 
"home."  Four  floors  below  her  lived  a  hand- 
some Negro  wlno — a  purple  heart  hero  of  Iwo 
Jlma!  Because  of  epileptic  seizures  he  could 
no  longer  drive  a  truck — the  only  work  he 
could  get — was  deserted  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— was  alone,  alienated,  slck-to-death  in 
his  struggle  to   lay  off  the  bottle.   ...  So 
Ruthle  and  Jim  are  living  suffering  persons 
I  know  and  love  in  Harlem  now,  and  because 
of  them  and  others  like  them  New  York's 
Negro  ghetto,  largest  in  the  world,  throbs 
with  meaning  and  pain  for  me.  It  Is  much 
less  complicated  to  be  educated  by  a  book — 
Just  to  read  of  the  strangers  next  door — and 
discuss  them  safely  in  a  seminar.  Now  that 
I  am  securely  back  with  my  books  In  the 
polished    classrooms    of    Msirylhurst    on    a 
Campus  so  peaceful  and  Shangra  La-lsh  In 
beauty  that  it  could  become  for  all  of  us  a 
happy  never-never  land,  I'm  tremendously 
aware  of  a  facet  of  reality  I  want  my  soci- 
ology majors  to  taste — a  reality  that  must 
accompany  the  course  work  and  texts  as  an 
integral    element.    Fortunately,    the    young 
women  who  come  to  Marylhurst,  not  all  of 
them,  but  many,  happily,  are  hungry  for  real 
encounter  and  Involvement,  are  not  looking 
for  a  soft  collegiate  career  but  are  enthxisi- 
astic  about  the  volunteer  work  they  are  sign- 
ing   up   for   at   Christie   School,   our   social 
agency  for  disturbed  children  at  the  north 
end  of  the  campus,  are  eager  to  be  tutorial 
aids  with  the  Negro  children  at  St.  Martin  de 
Porres  Day  Nvu-sery  in  the  Alblna  District  or 
with    C-Cap,    Churches    Community   Action 
Program.  As  they  visit  the  abandoned  aged 
In  the  rest  homes,  the  mentally  ill  at  Morn- 
Ingslde  for  recreational  activities  for  patient 
therapy,   these   young  women   will   grow   In 
those  dimensions  that  will  make  the  stran- 
gers   next    door    their    cherished    American 
neighbors.  Obviously,  colleges  are  not  Ivory 
towers  of  academic  abstract  learning. 

Today,  the  students  and  the  teachers  are 
out  on  the  road  being  enriched  by  ecumeni- 
cal encounters  and  meaningful  contacts  with 
ethnic  groups  and  cultural  pluralism.  The 
humanistic  approach  thru  the  novel  is  not 
enough  for  this  generation  of  young  realists. 
They  must  see  and  feel,  taste  and  experience, 
and  then  do  something  about  problems  to- 
ward which  communities  have  long  been 
indifferent.  Young  people's  great  Involvement 
with  and  great  concern  over  the  civil  rights 
problem  is  but  one  heartening  example  of 
the  great  surge  of  altruism  and  Christian 
love  they  are  manifesting. 

Out  on  the  roadways  of  U.S.A.  one  also 
becomes  aware  of  a  great  ferment  In  the  20th 
century  converts.  The  tremendous  conver- 
gence of  Sisters  at  Selma  In  March,  the  urban 
nun  apostolate  movements  In  the  big  east- 
em  cities,  the  presence  of  the  Sister  wherever 
there  is  tension  and  conflict  and  need,  shows 
a  new  restlessness  to  be  relevant  to  great 
American  social  problems  outside  the  clois- 
ter and  classroom.  These  are  thrilling  times 
indeed,  for  the  women  of  the  country  are 
rising  to  action  and  to  greater  social  love. 

Next  summer  the  Traveling  workshop  will 
multiply.  Three  groups  will  go  forth  from 
Chicago,  again  staffed  by  academic  doctors  in 
the  behavioral  sciences.  A  team  will  go  into 
the  deep  South  to  sponsor  a  workshop  for 
public  school  teachers  under  the  Educational 
Oppc-tvmity  Act,  another  team  will  skirt 
down  the  eastern  coastal  cities  teaching  race 
relations  to  other  teachers  and  like  profes- 
sionals. A  third  team  will  concentrate  on  the 
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mid- west.  These  will  be  a  rich  leaven  ard  vi- 
cariously reach  thousands  of  American  stu- 
dents through  teachers  with  deepened  race 
relations  understandings.  Again  Marylhurst 
wUl  free  its  sociology  professor  to  Join  this 
great  Journey  in  understanding  and  civil 
rights.  Simultaneously  dozens  of  Maryl- 
hurst's  students  will  be  out  on  other  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  U.S.A.  serving  the 
common  good  of  their  country  by  serving 
In  some  form  their  fellow  man — the  stran- 
gers next  door — ^made  friends  through  social 
Involvement  and  deep  concern. 


PUBLIC  LAND  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer 1967  issue  of  Our  Public  Lands, 
published  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
contains  an  article  written  by  Milton 
Pearl,  Director,  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  Is  of  great 
Interest  to  many  In  my  State.  The  ar- 
ticle, which  highlights  the  work  of  the 
three  previous  Commissions,  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  may  wish  to  con- 
jecture on  what  Impact  the  current 
Commission  may  have.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  rw>  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Land  Commissions 
(By  MUton  A.  Pearl,  Director,  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission) 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
now  reviewing  the  Nation's  public  land  poli- 
cies is  not  the  first  study  group  assigned  to 
the  task.  However,  while  there  have  been 
three  previous  studies  made— one  every 
quarter  century  since  1879 — the  current 
Commleslon  ia  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Consisting  of  10  members,  the  present 
Commission  is  neither  the  smallest  nor  the 
largest.  The  1879  Commission  had  five  mem- 
bers; the  1903  group  had  only  three.  The 
largest  was  the  1930  "Committee  on  the  Con- 
servation and  Administration  of  the  Public 
Domain,"  which  h&d  22  membov. 

But  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion is  the  first  of  the  four  groups  to  be 
composed  of  members  of  Congress,  In  addi- 
tion to  Presidential  appointees,  and  to  pro- 
vide mechanisms  for  representatives  of  in- 
terested groups  to  participate  In  the  work. 
There  are  three  majority  and  three  minority 
members  from  the  respective  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  19th 
member,  elected  by  these  18,  serves  as 
Chairman. 

At  its  orgsmlzatlon  meeting,  the  Commis- 
sion chose  a  member  of  Congress — Repre- 
sentative Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— as  Its  chairman,  although  there  was 
no  requirement  to  select  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. H.  Byron  Mock,  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee and  former  BLM  official,  was  chosen 
vice  chairman. 

The  present  Commission  is  the  first  to  re- 
view all  the  public  land  laws  and  resources 
at  one  time  and  to  be  also  specifically 
required  to  review  Alaska's  lands  and 
resources,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
the  mineral  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
lands  transferred  to  other  ownerships. 

THE    1870    COMMISSION 

Until  now  the  Public  Land  Commission 
established  on  March  3,  1879,  bad  made  the 
most  comprehensive  review.  It  is  known  as 
the  "Donaldson  Study"  because  Thomas 
Donaldson  compiled  and  authored  the  report. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  by  an  Act 


of  Congress  specifying  that  It  consist  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the 
United  States  geologist,  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  James  A.  WlUlamson,  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  served  as  presi- 
dent. The  other  members  were  Clarence  King, 
the  U.S.  Geologist;  John  Wesley  Powell; 
Alexander  T.  Britton;  and  Donaldson.  Clar- 
ence E.  Dutton,  an  ordnance  captain,  served 
as  secretary  for  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  report  was  filed  Decem- 
ber 1,  1880.  Recognizing  that  datt.  and  rec- 
ommendations emanating  from  such  studies 
must  be  considered  and  digested,  sometimes 
over  a  period  of  years,  before  being  trans- 
formed into  law  by  the  Congress,  no  evalu- 
ation is  made  of  the  Impact  of  the  report 
except  to  state  factually  that  10  years  after 
the  report  was  submitted,  flve  of  the  recom- 
mendations were,  in  the  main,  adopted. 
These  recommendations  can  be  classified  as 
having  been  concerned  with  homesteadlng, 
forestry,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Pre-emption  acts,  giving  "squatters"  the 
right  to  acquire  at  least  p>art  of  the  public 
lands  they  already  had  cultivated,  dated 
back  before  1830,  with  the  general  pre-emp- 
tion Act  coming  in  1841.  This  law  permitted 
them  to  buy  up  to  160  acres  at  $1.25  per 
acre  in  advance  of  general  auctions.  In  rec- 
ommending Its  repeal,  the  Commission 
maintained  that  the  Act's  "chief  value  is  to 
Illegally  acquire  lands." 

Of  major  concern  to  the  Commission  was 
the  equitable  and  Just  distribution  of  lands 
among  the  people.  The  report  pointed  out 
that  one  person  could  acquire  1,130  acres  un- 
der the  various  settlement  laws,  and  even 
buy  as  many  as  a  million  acres. 

"It  Is  of  the  highest  national  Importance 
that  not  another  acre  of  the  public  lands 
shall  be  sold  outright  for  cash,  warrants,  or 
script,"  the  Commission  stated  in  its  report. 
It  also  caUed  for  a  limit  on  the  acreage  that 
any  one  person  could  acquire  under  the 
settlement  laws. 

In  an  omnibus  act  passed  in  1891,  Congress 
repealed  the  pre-emption  laws,  discontinued 
the  public  sale  of  public  lands,  and  provided 
that  "no  person  who  Is  the  proprietor  of 
more  than  160  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or 
Territory  shall  acquire  any  rights  under  the 
homestead  law." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Commission 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  what  were 
considered  to  be  the  dwindling  forests.  A  di- 
rect result  of  previous  public  concern  was 
the  Timber-Culture  Act  of  1873,  providing 
for  a  grant  of  160  acres  of  public  domain  to 
anyone  who  planted  one-fourth  of  the  acre- 
age to  timber  and  managed  it  properly  for 
10  years.  To  the  1879  Commission,  however, 
it  was  clear  that  the  Act's  "use  is  to  fraudu- 
lently enter  public  lands."  The  Commission 
recommended  its  repeal  and,  elsewhere  in  the 
report,  endorsed  the  pwlicy  of  reserving  tim- 
ber lands  from  "ordinary"  disposal  and  sell- 
ing them  at  not  less  than  their  fair  appraised 
price. 

Repeal  of  the  Timber-Culture  Act  came  in 
the  same  omnibus  legislation  of  1891  men- 
tioned earlier.  In  fact,  the  title  of  the  statute 
was  "An  Act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes."  One  of  the  many 
"other  purposes"  authorized  the  President  to 
reserve  and  set  aside  forests  on  public  do- 
main lands.  Authority  to  sell  timber  from 
these  reservations  was  granted  In  1897. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  considered 
by  the  Commission  to  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  were  not  acted  upon,  including 
those  ln-"Olvlng  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act 
of  1878.  This  Act  had  only  been  in  operation 
a  few  years,  but  the  Commission  was  con- 
vinced that  It  was  "bad  law"  because  it  was 
used  to  obtain  timber  "fraudulently"  or  for 
"speculation." 

The  1903  Commission  also  recommended 
repeal,  but  the  Act  was  not  repealed  until 
1955 — 77  years  after  its  passage.  In  fact,  the 


Act's  provisions  were  extended  to  all  the 
public  land  states  in  1892  after  having  been 
limited  to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  and  the  Washington  Territory. 

The  establishment  of  forest  reservations 
was  the  first  significant  step  In  reducing  the 
rate  of  public  timber  depletion.  Too,  after 
It  became  possible  to  purchase  timber  from 
the  reservations  in  1897,  there  was  no  longer 
a  dire  need  to  acquire  timber  lands  through 
the  Timber  and  Stone  Act. 

The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  also  was  criti- 
cized by  the  1879  Commission,  which  termed 
it  "an  aid  to  land-grabbing"  and  recom- 
mended either  that  it  be  repealed  or  that  It 
be  amended  to  permit  a  larger  area  of  settle- 
ment than  the  640  acre  limitation  then  Im- 
posed. 

"The  act  Is  nearly.  If  not  quite,  useless  for 
the  actual  settler."  the  Commission  said, 
"from  the  fact  that  poor  men  cannot  irri- 
gate by  means  of  expensive  ditches,  and  men 
of  means  cannot  afford  to  dig  ditches  for  so 
smaU  an  area  on  account  of  the  cost." 

Nevertheless,  the  Act  was  not  repealed  and 
the  acreage,  rather  than  enlarged,  was  cut  in 
half  by  the  1891  Act. 

Only  a  year  before  the  1879  Commission 
was  created.  John  Wesley  Powell  had  sub- 
mitted his  now  well-known  "Report  on  the 
Arid  Region  of  the  United  States,"  calling 
the  Nation's  attention  to  the  difficulties  of 
settling  the  remaining  arid  and  semi-arid 
lands  of  the  West  by  homesteadlng  and  other 
methods  then  accepted.  His  first-hand 
knowledge  was,  to  a  great  extent,  relied  on 
by  the  Commission  In  its  report  of  conditions 
west  of  the  hundredth  meridian. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  these  arid 
and  semi-arid  lands  had  considerable  value 
for  grazing.  But  there  was  no  value,  they 
thought,  for  other  surface  use.  Most  of  the 
land,  they  concluded,  was  without  water  and 
"the  land  is  useless  without  the  water." 

The  "facts"  as  found  by  the  Commission  In 
1880  were  there  but  homesteadlng  was  far 
from  dead.  (About  10  times  more  homesteads 
have  been  patented  since  1880  than  in  the 
years  before  that  date.)  More  than  60  years 
would  pass  before  any  sweeping  action  would 
be  taken  regarding  management  of  the  un- 
appropriated grazing  lands  of  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  this  first  Commission — armed 
with  Powell's  findings — called  attention  to 
the  changed  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining public  lands. 

THE    1903   COMMISSION 

The  most  notable  contribution  of  the  sev- 
eral recommendations  made  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Public  Land  Commis- 
sion, which  he  appointed  on  April  10,  1903, 
was  Its  presentation  of  evidence  to  support 
repeal  of  the  Lieu-Lands  Act,  which  had 
been  enacted  as  part  of  a  sundry  appropria- 
tions bill  in  1897.  Under  this  law,  anyone  who 
owned  or  was  in  the  process  of  proving  a 
claim  on  lands  within  a  forest  reservation 
could  exchange  such  lands  for  an  Identical 
amount  of  acreage  from  the  unappropriated 
public  domain.  Within  a  few  years,  millions 
of  acres  of  private  lands,  of  little  productive 
value,  within  the  forest  reserves  had  been 
transferred  to  Federal  ownership  in  return 
for  a  like  acreage  of  public  domain  lands 
valuable  for  agriculture,  timber,  and  min- 
erals. The  Lieu-Land  Act  was  repealed  In 
1905,  following  the  Commission's  report  to 
the  President  on  March  7,  1904. 

The  1903  Commission  was  comprised  of 
three  Federal  Government  officials:  W.  A. 
Richards,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  former  Governor  of  Wyoming; 
P.  H.  Newell,  head  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Reclamation  Service;  and  Glfford 
Pinchot,  newly  appointed  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry. 

Among  other  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mission: 

1.  Favored  the  opening  of  agricultural 
lands  within  forest  reserves  to  homesteadlng. 
(The  Forest  Homestead  Act  was  enacted  In 
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IJOe,  but  few  bomesteads  were  patented 
ui  ider  tbls  leglslatloa.) 

3.  Suggected  the  organization  of  grazing 
dl  strlcts  on  tbe  public  domain. 

3.  Advocated  rei>e&l  of  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act  and,  as  a  substitute,  a  grant  of 
ai  itborlty  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  timber  on  tbe  public  domam  at  public 
ai  ctlon  to  the  highest  bidder. 

THX    1930    COMMISSION 

In  August  1928,  President  Hoover  sent  ad- 
v1  Be  to  the  Conference  of  Western  Governors 
tl  lat  he  proposed  "to  appoint  a  Commission 
oi  nine  or  10  members,  at  least  6  of  whom 
si  lould  be  chosen  from  tbe  public  land 
si  ates."  The  President  Indicated  the  need  to 
e  insider  transfer  to  the  states  of  surface 
rlshts  in  unappropriated  unreserved  lands. 
E  B  was  also  concerned  with  the  deterioration 
o    grazing  lands  and  the  development  and 

0  inservatlon  of  mineral  resources. 
On  April   10,   1930,   pursuant  to  congres- 

s  onal  authorization.  President  Hoover  ap- 
p  >lnted  a  22-member  Committee  on  the  Oon- 
B  irvatlon  and  Administration  of  the  public 
d  smaln.  Committee  Chairman  was  James  R. 
C  arfleld.  Secretary   of  the  Interior  during 

1  oosevelt's  administration  and  ex  officio 
E  lembers  were  Ray  Lyman  WUbur  and  Arthur 
)  [.  Hyde.  The  other  members  were  I.  M. 
I  randjord:  H.  O.  Bursum;  Gardner  Cowles; 
J  unes  P.  Goodrich;  W.  M.  Greeley;  Perry  W. 
jMiklns:  Rudolph  Kuchler;  George  H.  Lor- 
t  oer,  George  W.  lialone;  Elwood  Mead; 
( harlea  J.  Moynlhan;  I.  H.  Nash;  WllUam 
leteraon;  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart;  Huntley 
I .  Spauldlng;  Ross  K.  Tiffany;  Wallace  Town- 
■  »nd;  B.  C.  Van  Patten;  Francis  C.  Wilson. 

Known  to  many  as  the  "Garfield  Commlt- 
t  te,"  by  reason  of  Its  chairmanship  under 
J  »mes  R.  Garfield,  the  Committee's  main 
I  scommendatlon  in  Its  report  to  the  Presl- 
c  ent  of  January  1931  was  "that  Congress 
I  ass  an  act  granting  to  the  respective  publlc- 
Imd  States  ail  the  unreserved,  unapproprl- 
i  ted  public  domain  within  their  respective 
1  oundaries,"  providing  the  State  legislatures 
i  ccepted.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
1  tie  United  States  reserve  the  mineral  interest 
1  a  those  lands  classified  as  mineral  in  cbar- 
icter. 

In  the  event  that  tbe  State  took  no  action, 

i  be  Committee  recommended  that  the  na- 

1  lonal  range  be  established  within  the  State, 

'  comprised  of  all  such  public  domain,  In- 

I  luding  lands  withdrawn  for  mineral  or  other 

;  lurposes  whose  use  for  grazing  is  not  incon- 

( latent  with  the  purpose  of  the  withdrawal." 

Despite  much  support  foix  transfer  of  the 

I  urf  ace    rights    to    the    States,    Including    a 

esolutlon  adopted  at  the  Western  Governors' 

Conference  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  Oct.  29,  1931, 

igreement  could  not  be  reached  on  leglsla- 

lon  for  this  purpose. 

However.  Congress  did  become  more  con- 
lemed  with  the  use  and  condition  of  the 
gazing  lands,  matters  that  had  now  been 
ilghllghted  by  two  Commissions  r^  requiring 
egislative  action.  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
iconomic  depression.  Congress,  In  1034, 
lassed,  and  the  President  approved,  the  Tay- 
or  Grazing  Act  as  an  emergency  measure  for 
;he  stabUlzation  of  both  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  the  range  and  "in  order  to  promote 
tbe  highest  use  of  the  public  land  pending 
Its  final  disposal."  Still  in  ellect,  the  Taylor 
Qrazing  Act  remains  as  the  basic  legislation 
governing  the  administration  of  some  170 
tnilllon  acres  of  public  domain,  mostly  in 
the  western  public  land  States. 

That  was  more  than  30  years  ago.  The  pop- 
ulation was  not  much  In  excess  of  122  mil- 
lion— about  60  percent  of  what  it  is  today. 
Needs  have  changed;  and  the  demand  for 
resources  and  the  use  of  the  public  land 
has  boomed. 

PITBUC    LAND    LAW    REVIEW    COMMISSION 

Recognizing  that  an  overall  review  of  all 
public  land  laws  and  resources  is  required, 
the  present  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 


mission was  established.  The  Commission's 
duties  are  to: 

1.  Study  all  existing  statutes  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  public  lands; 

2.  Review  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  agencies  administering  these  lands; 

3.  Determine  present  and  future  demands 
on  the  public  lands;  and 

4.  Recommend  changes  In  laws  and  ad- 
ministration which  will  enable  the  general 
public  to  realize  the  maximum  benefit  from 
the  public  lands. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  body  that  can 
take  into  consideration,  in  one  place,  all  the 
resources  of  all  the  Federal  public  lands  in 
the  50  States  and  respond  to  the  charge  that 
It  make  such  recommendations  for  modifi- 
cations. If  any,  as  may  be  needed  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Nation. 

To  carry  out  the  Commission's  tasks,  a 
program  of  25  subjects  for  intensive  study 
and  analysis  has  been  mapped  out.  Most  of 
these  will  be  accomplished  under  contract 
with  individual  experts,  research  organiza- 
tions, universities,  and,  as  appropriate,  Gov- 
enunent  agencies.  The  scope  of  the  studies 
la  such  as  to  assure  presentation  and  review 
of  all  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  law.  bear- 
ing on  the  retention,  management,  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands. 


the  states  finance  such  safety  aids  as  annual 
auto  Inspection  programs,  periodic  reexami- 
nation of  drivers,  better  auto  registration  sys- 
tems, and  driver  education.  Kentucky's  own 
needs  in  this  respect  are  estimated  at  $1  mil- 
lion or  more,  but  If  the  House  cut  stands  It 
can  expect  no  more  than  $400,000. 

Even  with  full  financial  support  from  Con- 
gress, the  new  national  safety  program  would 
face  trouble  enough  In  many  state  legisla- 
tures because  of  special  Interests  which  pe- 
rennially have  opposed  many  of  the  things 
called  for  in  the  1966  federal  act.  True,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  act  are  authorized  to 
withhold  part  of  a  state's  regular  federal 
highway  allotments  If  it  falls  to  meet  the 
prescribed  safety  standards  within  a  reason- 
able period.  However,  It  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  exercise  this 
provision  If  Congress  Itself  has  reneged  on 
its  promise  to  pick  up  part  of  the  tab. 

Whether  that  promise  is  kept  or  broken 
now  hinges  on  the  Senate.  We  trust  Its  mem- 
bers will  realize  that  more  Is  Involved  than 
saving  dollars.  This  Is  a  matter  of  saving 
human  lives — something  the  over-zealous 
House  seems  to  have  overlooked  completely 
in  its  eagerness  to  swing  the  ax. 


A  NECESSARY  STRUGGLE  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  CAUSE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  two  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  CMr.  Cooper],  have  ccmabined 
to  restore  meaning  to  the  1966  Highway 
Safety  Act.  This  act,  endangered  by  so- 
called  economy  cuts,  is  one  of  the  real 
advances  made  in  recent  years  to  cut 
down  the  inexorably  rising  toll  on  our 
highways.  To  economize  at  the  expense 
of  this  well  conceived  and  highly  mean- 
ingful program  Is  the  last  thing  that 
should  be  done,  and  the  efforts  exerted 
by  the  two  Senators  is  a  service  to  every 
State  and  to  every  motorist  in  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Some  Reckless  Driving  in 
Congress,"  published  in  the  Louisville 
Times  of  August  8.  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Reckless  Driving  in  Congress 

A  penny-wise  attitude  that  could  prove 
costly  in  human  lives  is  threatening  the  new 
federal  highway  safety  program.  Its  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year  has  been  cut 
beyond  the  bone  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Unlees  this  meat-ax  economy  is  re- 
scinded. Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  has 
warned,  the  1966  Highway  Safety  Act  "will 
become  a  nullity." 

The  Kentucky  Republican  Is  teaming  with 
Democratic  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia  In  an  effort  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate restore  an  80  per  cent  cut  voted  by  the 
House.  Administrators  of  the  act  had  asked 
for  $100  million  to  assist  the  states  In  setting 
up  elaborate  safety  programs.  The  House 
slashed  this  to  a  mere  $20  million. 

It  is  not  easy  to  argue  with  retrenchment 
when  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
asking  for  a  tax  increase  to  finance  mount- 
ing war  costs  and  cut  a  splraling  federal  def- 
icit. However,  there  are  many  budget  items 
less  important  than  auto  safety  that  could 
stand  some  trimming.  Instead  the  House  ma- 
jority has  chosen  what  it  considers  an  easy 
victim  for  the  meat-ax  treatment. 

The  money  In  question  Is  needed  to  help 


GOOD  JOB  BY  CORPSMEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  review 
the  dreadful  rioting  which  has  troubled 
our  cities,  a  favorite  target  of  criticism 
seems  to  be  the  war-on-poverty  program. 
The  OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
come  in  for  some  blistering  attack — at 
times  almost  suggesting  that  it  is  this 
office  and  its  programs  upon  whom  we 
can  place  the  blame  for  fomenting  the 
riots. 

Most  of  these  attacks  have  rested  on 
Innuendo,  half  truths,  or  just  plain  mis- 
information. After  the  headlines  have 
been  made,  the  damage  done,  and  the 
stories  checked  out,  we  find  them  to  be 
without  foundation  or  grossly  exagger- 
ated. 

Because  of  these  recent  attacks,  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  of  commendation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  ex- 
ample I  am  about  to  cite  is  a  clear  and 
observable  one  that  is  on  the  record.  Re- 
grettably, however,  it  did  not  and  will 
not  make  a  headline. 

For  several  reasons.  Lake  Michigan  has 
been  inundated  with  a  trash  fish  known 
as  the  alewife.  The  problem  reached  such 
proportions  this  summer  that  whole 
stretches  of  Lake  Michigan  shoreline,  at 
times,  were  unusable  because  of  the 
stench  and  presence  of  literally  millions 
of  dead  and  decaying  alewife  in  the  water 
and  washed  upon  the  shore. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
offered  the  services  of  Job  Corpsmen  in 
the  area  to  assist  in  clearing  the  beaches. 
Michigan  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and 
400  corpsmen  from  the  Custer  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Battle  Creek  and  315  from  the 
Hoxey  Conservation  Center  in  Cadillac 
have  been  participating  in  this  massive, 
messy  task  of  cleaning  up  the  beaches. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  Michigan  in 
offering  our  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  fine  job  these  young  men  have  per- 
formed. It  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  many  of  these  boys  come  from  the 
so-called  ghetto  areas.  One  can  only 
think  that  all  manner  of  good  can  come, 
if  we  will  but  give  our  youth  the  chance. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly. 
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Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity's Job  Corps  program,  outlin- 
ing these  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcB  or  Economic  OPPOBTtTNiTT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  Habt:  I  thought  you  might 
be  mterested  In  having  a  report  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  Job  Corpsmen  In  the  removal 
of  dead  and  decaying  alewife  fish  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  you  know,  the 
problem  was  Indeed  serious,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  young  men  of  the  Job  Corps,  located 
at  five  of  our  centers  In  that  area,  could 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  this  crisis. 

Upon  receipt  In  Washington  of  Governor 
George  Romney's  July  14  telegram  accepting 
the  offer  of  Job  Corpsmen  to  help  In  clearing 
the  beaches,  400  Corpsmen  from  the  Custer 
Job  Corps  Center  In  Battle  Creek  and  315 
from  the  Hoxey  Conservation  Center  In  Cad- 
illac began  preparations  for  the  massive 
cleanup.  The  Custer  operation  focused  on 
the  area  of  Benton  Harbor  North  to  South 
Haven,  while  the  Corpsmen  of  Hoxey  con- 
centrated on  the  area  between  Traverse  City 
and  Ludlngton. 

Governor  Romney  stated  In  his  telegram 
that  the  offer  of  assistance  from  the  Job  Corps 
is  "a  constructive  example  of  beneficial  state 
and  federal  cooperation  to  meet  a  problem 
of  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Michigan."  Through  July  26  approximately 
1100  man-days  of  labor  had  been  contributed 
by  Job  Corpsmen  in  assisting  commimltles 
of  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Although  the  task  Is  arduous  and  nasty, 
tbe  Corpsmen  enjoy  being  of  help,  and  we 
have  reports  that  the  emergency  has  lessened 
considerably.  The  Job  Corps  and  our  Corps- 
men  are  pleased  to  be  ot*  assistance  to  the 
citizens  of  Michigan  during  this  situation  of 
crisis. 

Sincerely, 

W.  P.  KELtY, 

Director,  Job  Corps. 


THE  VOTE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  President  John- 
son are  extremely  Interested  in  seeing  the 
democratic  process  become  fully  devel- 
oped in  South  Vietnam.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  on  that  subject  in  re- 
cent days.  One  of  the  best  such  state- 
Dients  I  have  seen  appears  in  a  column 
entitled  "A  Fair  Yardstick  for  Viet  Vote." 
written  by  Charles  Bartlett,  and  publish- 
ed in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star.  In  order  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fair   Yardstick  roR  Viet   Vote 
(By   Charles  Bartlett) 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  national 
election  in  South  Vietnam  than  Is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Imposing  list  of  senators  and 
House  members  who  condemn  it  «to  a  "fraud" 
and  "charade"  three  weeks  before  It  takes 
place. 

This  criticism  merits  close  scrutiny  because 
the  rationale  of  the  American  involvement 
will  be  undercut  If  the  generals  turn  their 
backs  on  the  democratic  process.  On  the  other 
hand  their  wUlingness  to  reinstate  democ- 


racy In  the  middle  of  the  war  should  not 
be  unfairly  twisted  Into  an  argument  for  giv- 
ing up  the  struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

Ambassaclor  Ellsworth  Bunker,  a  scrupu- 
lous man  whose  devotion  to  democracy  has 
been  tested  in  places  like  Santo  Domingo 
and  India,  cabled  President  Johnson  over  the 
weekend  that  the  charges  are  heavily  over- 
drawn. 

He  said  they  seem  to  stem  from  rumors, 
self-serving  statements  by  candidates,  and 
the  critics'  disposition  to  gauge  the  fairness 
of  the  election  against  standards  of  perfec- 
tion that  do  not  prevail  In  the  United  States 
and  could  scarcely  be  expected  In  a  new  na- 
tion at  war. 

The  critics  were  aroused  by  outcries  from 
the  ten  opposition  candidates  for  president 
after  they  landed  at  an  empty  airfield,  Dong 
Ha,  on  their  first  campaign  foray  outside 
Saigon. 

Bunker's  cable  explained  that  the  plane 
was  unable  to  land  at  Quang  Trl,  where  a 
reception  had  been  arranged,  because  of  a 
dangerous  cross  wind.  The  candidates  left 
angrily  for  Saigon  without  waiting  for  the 
convoy  that  came  to  greet  them. 

More  outcries  by  the  candidates  against 
the  Incumbent  generals  must  be  expected 
but  they  should  be  weighed  against  the  elab- 
orate conveniences  being  afforded  everyone 
m  the  race.  These  Include  funds  to  pay  the 
costs  of  campaigning  and  dispatching  ob- 
servers to  the  polling  places,  free  and  equal 
time  on  television  and  radio,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  transportation,  posters  and  cam- 
paign literature. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  emphasized  his 
unhapplness  that  at  least  two  oi>poBltlon 
candidates  have  been  ruled  off  the  baUot. 
Bunker's  cable  argued  that  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  merits  of  these  exclusions,  tbe 
action  was  not  taken  by  the  generals  but 
by  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  i>opular 
elected  last  September. 

Some  are  worried  by  the  constitutional 
exclusion  of  candidates  who  have  "directly 
or  Indirectly  worked  for  communism  or  pro- 
Communist  neutralism."  This  precaution 
seems  pardonable  In  a  nation  divided  by 
guerrillas.  It  has  been  previously  Invoked  In 
such  similarly  embattled  places  as  Korea  and 
the  Philippines.  It  does  not  preclude  candi- 
dates who  favor  non-alignment  for  South 
Vietnam  after  peace  Is  restored. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Sept.  3  election 
will  camouflage  the  generals'  control  without 
diluting  It  can  take  some  heart  from  the 
480  (-.andldates  competing  for  the  60  seats  In 
the  Senate.  They  obviously  anticipate,  as 
Bunko:  advised  Johnson  that  the  new  legis- 
lature win  play  a  substantial  role. 

Soutks  Vietnam's  new  constitution  Is  an 
explicit  document  that  envisions  a  nation  In 
which  the  individual  can  live  In  freedom,  the 
opposition  can  persist  In  good  health,  and 
the  president  can  not  run  off  with  the 
leglslatura. 

The  first  test  of  the  application  of  this 
constitution  Is  tbe  election.  Bunker  main- 
tained to  Johnson  that  It  should  be  judged 
to  be  free  and  fair  If  the  ballots  are  honestly 
cast  and  counted  and  the  voters  are  not 
intimidated. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  more  reasonable 
yardstick  than  the  ones  that  are  now  being 
applied  bj  the  critics  of  the  Ky  regime  in 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  morn- 
ing Jjuslness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  484,  S.  1872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1872) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  recess  not  go  beyond  1:30. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Jackson  amendment.  My 
speech  is  based  upon  the  major  premise 
that  I  want  to  proclaim  to  the  American 
people  this  afternoon:  Our  military 
forces  are  taking  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  coimtry.  That  is  what  the  great 
issue  is  about  in  this  Republic  in  these 
critical  days. 

The  American  people  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  whether  they  will  have  a 
form  of  military  takeover  in  this  Repub- 
lic by  means  of  putting  more  and  more 
unchecked  power  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
thereby  suffer  the  great  losses  that  will 
accrue  when  we  substitute  the  military 
mind  for  the  civilian  mind  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  our  Government. 

This  is  my  major  premise,  and  I  mean 
exactly  every  word  In  it.  I  am  alarmed 
and  disturbed  about  the  dgree  to  which 
this  country  more  and  more  politically  is 
being  controlled  by  the  military. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  have  a  for- 
eign policy  dictated  by  common^ense, 
the  committee  action  in  phasing  out  the 
revolving  arms  funds  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  here  Is 
another  of  the  many  instances  where  the 
Pentagon  seeks  blank-check  powers  from 
Congress  to  arrange  Its  footholds  in 
coimtry  after  country  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  Pentagon  believes  in  sell- 
ing weapons  as  a  means  of  beefing  up 
the  American  economy;  it  believes  In 
selling  weapons  eis  a  meam;  of  creating  a 
rapport  with  the  military  establishments 
everywhere  in  the  world;  the  Pentagon 
believes  in  using  arms  and  training 
abroad  to  create  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
recipient  country  when  It  falls  in  its  own 
national  missions,  and  it  believes  in  using 
the  contacts  it  makes  through  these  pro- 
grams to  put  American  military  forces 
in  the  midst  of  any  conflict  that  may 
develop. 

I  do  not  impute  any  motives  to  the 
Pentagon  that  it  has  not  expressed  itself 
many  times  through  its  many  spokes- 
men. Read  the  testimony  to  the  Foreign 
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RjlatkHis  Committee.  Read  the  testi- 
DD  ony  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
R  jad  the  letter  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
G  »rgla  yesterday. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
S<air  writes  with  the  same  logic  that 
St  ys:  "There  never  was  a  bear;  and,  be- 
st les.  we  killed  It." 

He  contends  that  we  must  provide 
w  >apons  by  both  grant  and  loan  to  build 
u;>  free  world  military  forces.  Without 
oiir  arms,  he  says,  the  free  world  de- 
f(  nses  against  aggression  would  collapse. 
T  lat  tells  us  a  lot  about  our  so-called 
a  lies.  It  tells  why  American  military 
f(  rces  got  sucked  into  Vietnam,  for  that 
is  a  country  to  which  this  same  logic 
w  as  applied  for  many  years.  Every  coun- 
ti  y  General  Wheeler  cites  as  being  sub- 
j«ct  to  collapse  through  external  or  in- 
t<  mal  trouble  is  one  more  trap  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  one  more  field 
o '  battle  for  the  American  armies.  If 
t:iese  countries  are  as  desperately  de- 
pmdMit  upon  US.  arms  as  General 
\  lieeler  tries  to  imply,  we  should  termi- 
n  ite  our  close  association  with  them  be- 
fore tt  is  too  late. 

But  after  relating  how  we  have  made 
ttese  countries  dependent  upon  us  for 
b  }th  their  national  safety  and  the  pres- 
e  nratiofn  of  their  governments  from  their 
own  people.  General  Wheeler  contends 
t  lat  our  arms  policy  has  itaJly  prevented 
a  rms  races. 

What  nonsense.  What  an  Insult  to  the 
Litelllgence  of  the  American  people. 

I  suggest  that  we  can  have  it  one  way 

0  r  the  other,  but  not  both  ways  at  once. 

We  have  had  too  many  of  these  Irra- 
t  onal  rationalizations  by  the  Pentagon. 
I :  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  think  Turkey, 

1  ran,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  South  Ko- 
I  ea,  Indonesia,  and  Latin  America  can- 
I  ot  survive  except  with  our  arms,  let 

■  t  fiem  say  so  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
]  lut,  please,  do  not  let  the  Joint  Chiefs 
( on  us  with  the  dmultaneous  argument 
t  tiat  by  providing  these  weapons  we  are 
I  reventlng  these  countries  from  getting 
1  hem  somewhere  else.  If  they  can  get 
Ihem  somewhere  else,  there  is  no  merit 
1  0  the  argument  that  they  must  get  them 
1  rom  us  or  face  collapse  or  Invasion. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Turkey 

(  ettlng  arms  by  sale  or  grant  from  wher- 

( ver  she  pleases.  Turkey  should  not  be 

i  in  appendage  of  the  Pentagon,  much  as 

■  he  Pentagon  would  like  her  to  be  one. 

Ve  could  not  successfully  defend  Turkey 

f  she  were  Invaded,  anyway,  except  by 

oasslve  missile  attack  upon  the  Soviet 

Jnlon  which  is  the  only  country  that 

night  be  suspected  to  have  designs  on 

rurkey. 

If  we  get  Into  a  war  over  there,  it  will 
)e  a  nuclear  war.  We  are  certainly  not 
foing  to  defend  Turkish  territory  against 
fliissla,  with  the  close  relationship  geo- 
;r{tf>hlcally  and  physically  between  Rus- 
}la  and  Turkey,  with  American  armies. 
\t  least,  I  hope  not. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  thai  that  war 
will  (lulckly  turn  into  a  nuclear  war,  not 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  but  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  if  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  course  of  defending 
Turkey.  Of  course,  what  a  nice  moral 
position  we  would  be  in  if  Turkey  and 
Greece  went  to  war  against  each  other, 


each  side  being  100  percent  equipped 
with  American  military  equipment. 

And  the  only  thing  that  stopped  such 
a  war  a  few  years  ago  over  Cyprus  was 
not  the  United  States,  but  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  United  Nations  went  in 
to  maintain  peace  with  force  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cyprus  situation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  Turkey's  getting  arms  by 
sale  or  grant  from  wherever  she  pleases, 
but  I  am  not  for  seeking  to  make  the 
United  States  her  exclusive  supplier  of 
arms. 

The  same  is  true  of  Iran.  Iran  serves 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  conduit  for  arms  to 
Pakistan,  a  country  on  which  we  for- 
mally imposed  an  arms  embargo,  so  far 
as  lethal  weapons  are  concerned.  Iran 
channels  lethal  weapons  to  Pakistan  that 
she  cannot  get  legitimately.  If  Iran 
choses  to  be  an  international  arms 
dealer,  that  is  her  business,  but  that  does 
not  create  any  obligation  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  her  on  our  list  of  arms 
recipients.  We  could  not  protect  Iran 
frcan  Soviet  attack,  either,  except  by  all- 
out  nuclear  war,  and  we  have  no  com- 
mitment to  do  even  that. 

As  to  General  Wheeler's  argument  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  arm  foreign  soldiers  than 
to  police  the  world  oin-selves,  I  can  only 
ask  how  long  we  are  going  to  let  our 
Intelligence  be  insulted  with  that  so- 
called  logic  that  the  Pentagon  Building 
has  been  feeding  the  American  people 
for  these  many  years? 

We  have  put  several  bUllons  of  dollars 
hito  arming  the  soldiers  of  South  Viet- 
nam. When  their  test  came,  they  were 
worthless  In  protecting  their  own  coun- 
try. Six  hundred  thousand  American 
soldiers  are  doing  it  for  them.  We  have 
slaughtered  over  12,000  of  our  own  boys 
in  a  war  into  which  we  never  should  have 
sent  them  in  the  first  place.  We  have 
seriously  wounded  three  times  that 
many,  and  subjected  many  more  to 
minor  wounds. 

South  Korea  Is  a  similar  example. 
South  Korea  cannot  protect  her  own 
country.  We  are  doing  that,  too.  The 
Philippines  claims  it  cannot  send  more 
than  2,000  men  to  Vietnam,  and  they 
cannot  engage  to  battle.  They  are  very 
careful  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
do  no  fighting.  Let  the  American  boys 
do  it.  That  Is  what  Is  happening.  The 
Philippine  troops  are  only  there  for  engi- 
neer work,  but  realistically  they  are  there 
to  provide  a  facade  of  joint  action  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  the  Philippines  ever  get 
into  any  kind  of  trouWe,  it  will  take  \he 
American  Army  to  bail  them  out. 

Why,  we  cannot  even  trust  and  deptnd 
and  rely  upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  forces  even  to  carry  out  a  pacifi- 
cation program.  We  have  now  had  to 
turn  that  over  to  American  forces. 

I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Thursday  in  regard  to  the  shocking 
charade  that  our  administration  is  talk- 
ing about,  as  it  seeks  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  impression  that  there  are 
going  to  be  free  elections  under  the 
Thieu  and  Ky  regime — those  corruption- 
ists  and  tyrants,  those  mandarins  of  the 
oligarchy  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
who  have  exploited  the  peasants  of  South 
Vietnam  for  decades.  We  are  killing 
American  boys  to  keep  them  in  power; 


and  they  make  perfectly  clear  that  if  the 
so-called  election  does  not  result  in  an 
administration  to  their  liking,  they  will 
then  remove  it.  Yet  we  have  the  audacity 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  we  are 
supporting  so-called  free  elections  in 
S'luth  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is  that  quite 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  Why,  if  you  are 
a  South  Vietnamese  and  you  are  not 
cleared  by  this  military  junta,  you  can- 
not even  run  for  ofBce.  If  you  were  a 
South  Vietnamese  and  you  stood  for  neu- 
tralism, you  would  be  committing  a  crime, 
and  you  would  be  subject  to  being  thrown 
in  prison.  If  you  are  a  South  Vietnamese 
and  you  advocate  negotiations  with  the 
Vietcong,  who  control  close  to  two-thirds 
of  the  land  area,  negotiations  with  fel- 
low countrymen  who  happen  to  be  Viet- 
cong. you  would  commit  a  crime.  You 
would  be  subject  to  a  prison  sentence. 

This  very  hour,  as  I  speak,  we  are  kill- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  American  men 
whom  we  have  sent  there  to  support 
these  tyrants. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  we  have 
got  ourselves  involved  in  a  shocking  war, 
one  which  was  illegal  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  remains  Illegal  up  to  the 
moment  at  which  I  speak — an  unconsti- 
tutional war,  a  war  in  open  violation  of 
one  tenet  of  international  law  after  an- 
other. It  is  shocking  that  this  day,  also, 
we  are  killing  American  boys  to  support 
a  military  junta  tyranny  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

So  we  have  a  proposal  now  from  the 
Pentagon  building,  for  that  is  where  it 
comes  from,  which  seeks  to  give  to  the 
Pentagon  building  the  imchecked  power, 
again,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  under  the  leadership  of  tha 
great  statesman  who  sits  in  the  Cham- 
ber, the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
took  out  of  the  bill.  We  were  aghast  when 
we  discovered  for  the  first  time  how  far 
they  have  gone  with  this  revolving,  fund. 
I  am  not  interested  in  our  Government 
being  the  financial  agent  for  a  Lockheed, 
a  Boeing,  a  Martin,  a  General  Motors,  a 
General  Electric,  or  any  other  Industrial 
empire  in  this  country  which  manuifac- 
tures  munitions  and  other  articles  of  war. 
Let  them  send  their  own  salesmen  into 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world — 
into  a  Bolivia,  into  an  Ecuador,  into  a 
Colombia,  into  a  Peru,  into  any  African 
country  or  any  Asian  country — and  get 
them  to  buy  heavy  equipment  of  war,  for 
which  they  have  not  the  slightest  use  for 
the  maintenance  of  Internal  order,  but 
which  they  buy  in  order  to  build  up  the 
military  prestige  of  a  military  class  in 
which  the  sons  of  the  rich  can  serve  as 
ofiftcers,  as  they  develop  a  military  oli- 
garchy to  keep  down  freedom.  Let  these 
American  companies  find  private  means 
of  financing  those  sales,  and  not  impose 
for  them  upon  American  taxpayers. 

That  is  where  communism  c(»nes  from. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say  so 
many  times,  and  repeat  today,  that 
American  military  aid  around  the  world, 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
worid.  Is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  As  this  military  class 
is  built  up  with  the  type  of  equipment  for 
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which  they  have  not  the  slightest  need, 
in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of  a  Commu- 
nist coup,  you  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  because  the  latter 
pohit  out  what  these  military  Juntas  and 
dictatorships  do  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon people. 

In  many  of  these  countries,  the  com- 
mon people  have  a  per  capita  Income  of 
less  than  $300  a  year. 

That  is  the  great  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, "Take  stock.  Take  political  stock. 
Hold  to  an  accounting  those  who  are 
wining  to  turn  over  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  to  the  American  military." 

I  still  hope — yes,  and  I  pray — that  my 
administration  will  change  this  course 
of  action;  that  my  administration  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  point 
of  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  the  other  day, 
when  he  called  for  an  honorable  dis- 
engagement of  its  Vietnam  war;  the 
point  of  view  that  has  been  expressed 
by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  time 
and  time  again,  when  he  has  warned  us 
about  the  threat  and  the  danger  of  an 
escalation;  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright] in  some  of  the  greatest  speeches 
of  statesmanship  in  all  our  history, 
which  he  has  delivered  in  the  last  3 
years,  calling  attention  to  the  danger- 
ous road  that  the  American  Republic  is 
walking  down,  as  we  come  closer  and 
closer  to  the  precipice  of  a  third  world 
war. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  in  imalterable 
disagreement  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
my  country,  but  each  of  us  has  the  duty 
of  telling  the  American  people  what  we 
honestly  believe  the  facts  to  be,  and  then 
to  follow  those  facts.  Irrespective  of  the 
direction  in  which  partisan  politics  may 
be  going.  That  is  why  I  feel  as  deeply  as 
I  do  about  the  pending  amendment.  If 
the  sanction  of  approval  is  put  upon  it, 
I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Watch 
out  for  your  future.  You  will  have  to  do 
the  accounting  at  the  ballot  boxes,  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  we  have  reached  the 
point  that  that  is  the  only  place  where 
the  trend  can  be  stopped." 

We  cannot  continue  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  the  unilateral  policeman  of  the 
world,  dictating  what  the  policies  should 
be  in  some  country  into  which  we  pour 
these  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  heavy 
equipment  for  the  profit  advantage  of 
an  industrial  empire  in  our  Republic.  We 
should  be  sending  our  helicopters,  tear- 
gEis,  machinegiuis,  and  small  equipment 
to  be  used  by  police  forces  of  those  coun- 
tries, to  make  clear  to  the  Communists 
that  those  countries  intend  to  put  down 
a  coup,  rather  than  sending  supersonic 
planes,  submarines,  destroyers,  heavy 
tanks,  and  mile  after  mile — ^when  they 
parade  them — of  the  heaviest  of  our  field 
equipment  into  these  underdeveloped 
countries,  which  have  an  economy  so 
poor  that  they  can  never  pay  for  what 
we  send  them.  I  wish  to  add  that  behind 
the  scenes,  that  is  a  part  of  the  intention, 
too. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  knows,  we 
discussed  this  matter  in  committee  and 
succeeded  in  striking  what  was  pretty 


much  a  concealed  sales  program  or  credit 
program  for  the  sale  of  arms  by  the 
Pentagon,  in  which  only  a  few  years 
after  the  equipment  is  sent  in,  it  is  going 
to  be  aUeged  that  it  is  obsolete.  These 
coimtries  will  say  when  the  loans  fall 
due:  "You  cannot  expect  us  to  pay  for 
obsolete  equipment;  we  need  new  equip- 
ment now."  Much  of  the  equipment  that 
would  be  sold  under  that  revolving  fund, 
if  it  is  reestablished,  will  never  be  paid 
for,  except  by  the  American  taxpayers 
for  the  Lockheeds,  Boeings,  Martins, 
General  Motors,  General  Electric,  and 
the  rest. 

Sometimes  the  blackmail  argimient  is 
used  and  too  many  American  taxpayers 
have  been  sucked  into  it.  It  is  said,  "80 
percent  of  the  money  is  spent  in  our  own 
country."  That  is  true.  Is  that  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  program?  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. 

DOMESTIC  AID,  NOT  rOREIGN  AID 

If  my  Government  wants  a  make-work 
program,  I  shall  outline  a  nuike-work 
program  to  them,  and  we  need  one.  We 
need  a  domestic  aid  program  much  more 
than  a  foreign  aid  program.  We  need  a 
domestic  ale  program  that  will  take  a 
look  at  the  great  crisis  the  Republic 
faces  internally.  We  need  a  make-work 
program  for  the  tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  this  coimtry  who  are 
unemployed,  unemployed  for  many 
reasons,  but  one  reason  is  that  so  many 
are  unemployable.  They  have  not  been 
trained  for  employment.  Many  are  right 
in  this  city,  migrants  from  the  South, 
The  kind  of  work  they  did  in  the  South 
is  not  available  to  them  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  they  had  to  leave  the 
South  to  live. 

Yes;  I  am  for  a  make- work  program 
for  them;  and  I  am  for  a  make- work  pro- 
gram that  will  be  combined,  earnings  for 
earnings,  suflaclent  to  supply  the  table, 
to  feed  the  children,  to  put  the  children 
in  school,  give  them  medical  care,  and 
live  in  decency,  rather  than  the  rat- 
infested  slums  In  which  we  now  make 
them  live. 

I  am  for  paying  them  and  I  am  for 
making  that  make-work  program  as  a 
work-training  program;  an  employ- 
ment program  so  that  skills  can  be  de- 
veloped by  training  so  they  can  take  on 
jobs  and  earn  the  pay.  Let  us  face  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  make-work  program 
that  must  be  given  to  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  Negroes  will.  In 
the  beginning,  be  a  program  in  which  I 
would  have  to  say  I  am  not  sure  the 
wage  they  get  today  will  be  earned,  as 
far  as  productivity  is  concerned,  but  they 
will  have  learned.  If  they  do  not  earn 
what  they  receive,  it  is  compensated  for 
by  what  was  learned.  If  thwe  Is  a  make- 
work  program  that  is  also  a  training 
program.  That  is  the  kind  of  program 
much  more  needed  than  this  amend- 
ment seeeks  to  accomplish,  which  is  a 
hidden  subsidy  for  the  war  mxmitions- 
maklng  crowd  of  our  country  that  al- 
ways takes  advantage  of  an  International 
crisis  to  receive  big  opulent  profits  and 
exhibit  greed  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  these  arms  deals, 
whether  by  gift  or  by  grant,  create  a 
continuity  of  association  between  the 
local  country  and  the  Pentagon.  That  is 


what  the  Pentagon  Is  looking  for.  It  Is 
looking  for  freedom  of  action  to  Inter- 
vene in  other  countries,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities to  Intervene  are  much  better 
when  there  are  close  contacts  between 
our  Military  Establishment  and  theirs. 
It  does  not  save  us  anything.  On  the 
contrary,  it  costs  us  billions.  It  costs  us 
thousands  of  soldiers,  billions  of  dollars, 
a  diversion  of  resources  out  of  our  coun- 
try and  into  other  countries  that  we  can- 
not aSord. 

A    BHiXON    AND    A    HAI.r    DOLLARS    OF    MILITART 
AID   IN  DEFENSE   APPKOPRIATIONS 

General  Wheeler  is  telling  less  than 
half  the  story  in  his  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  What  he  is  omitting  is  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  in  the  reg- 
ular Defense  Department  appropriations 
bill.  Do  Senators  know  that  the  funds  for 
military  assistance  carried  in  the  foreign 
aid  measure  are  only  30  percent  of  the 
total  grant  military  assistance  we  are 
providing  otiier  countries?  Senators  will 
remember  that  in  the  name  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  authorization  for  military 
aid  to  Vietnam  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries was  transfered  to  the  regular  De- 
fense Department  budget. 

That  expenditure  now  being  requested 
for  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos, 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  for  in- 
ternational headquarters,  chiefly  SEATO, 
amounts  to  $1,526  billion.  Add  that  to 
the  $680  million  the  administration  re- 
quested for  appropriations  imder  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  we 
are  putting  out  over  $2.2  billion  for  mili- 
tary aid  alone. 

Cheaper  to  arm  foreigners?  Is  It,  Gen- 
eral Wheeler?  The  cost  of  these  depend- 
ent armies  is  rising  every  year.  The  cost 
is  carefully  hidden  by  dividing  It  up 
among  various  defense  fimds,  so  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  will 
not  know  Just  how  extravagant,  how  ex- 
pensive, and  how  worthless  this  military 
«dd  program  really  is. 

When  South  Vietnam  got  into  trouble, 
our  assistance  skyrocketed,  and  over  half 
a  mUllon  American  troops  were  sent.  As 
Thailand  gets  deeper  Into  trouble,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  her  Is  skyrocketing  and 
American  troops  are  already  engaged 
there.  Laos  received  himdreds  of  millions 
of  military  aid  to  no  avail,  so  far  as  her 
own  armed  forces  were  concerned.  We 
are  fighting  and  bombing  in  Laos,  and 
our  assistance  program  now  is  so  costly 
that  it  is  disguised  from  Congress  by 
putting  it  in  the  Defense  Department 
budget. 

The  Philippines  is  not  paying  the  way 
for  her  men  in  Vietnam.  We  are.  South 
Korea  is  not  pajring  the  cost  of  her  45,000 
troops  in  Vietnam  that  General  Wheeler 
mentions.  The  United  States  is  paying 
the  cost,  and  yet  the  General  thinks  we 
should  continue  giving  arms  to  these 
countries  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
something  cheap  about  them. 

No  foreign  soldiers  in  the  world  have 
been  more  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payers than  the  army  we  have  supported 
forrOT^^ears  on  Taiwan.  It  is  a  600,000- 
ma6  artny.  Now  that  war  has  broken  out 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  are  those 
600,000  men  of  the  National  Chinese? 
Still  safe  hi  Taiwan,  while  a  like  nimiber 
of  American  soldiers  are  doing  the 
fighting. 
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You  csm  be  sure  the  Taiwanese  army 
w  11  never  be  used  for  anjrthing  but  local 
d<  fenae,  and  I  question  that  even  then 
T  klwan  cannot  protect  ItseU  except  with 
m  uslve  American  military  intervention. 
Mr.  Preaident.  someone  pointed  out  to 
on  one  occasion  in  the  committee  that 
they  do  use  them,  never  get  them  in 
f ipnt  of  American  troops  because  Ameri- 
troops  would  be  overrxm  by  their  Te- 
ns they  nished  behind  the  lines. 
'b4cause  the  battle  efficiency  of  the  Tai- 
se  army  never  has  been  high  in 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  we  have 
poured  into  it. 
It  ia  kmg  past  time  for  Congress  to 
re  these  facades  and  devices  that  are 

to  deceive  and  cover  up  the  fraud 

American  military  aid.  The  Pentagon 
_  mdny  the  program  to  suck  the  United 
8  ;ates  into  one  foreign  adventure  after 
a  tother.  Congress  must  put  a  stop  to  it. 
c<  )M  mrrKC  was,  ooks  not  pkzvknt  akms  bai.es 
Where  arms  sales  can  be  made  to 
0  tuntrles  that  can  use  the  weapons  wlth- 

0  It  falUng  back  upon  VS.  intervention, 
t  le  committee  bin  does  not  prevent  them. 
Ihe  administration  has  thrown  around 
t  le  word  "Israel"  to  defeat  the  commlt- 
t «  amendment,  as  it  did  to  defeat  the 

1  Uender  amendment  last  week  to  the 
I  xport-Import  Bank  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  address  a 
f  !w  words  to  the  Jewish  organizations 

0  ( the  coimtry  and  speak  of  the  propa- 
t  anda  Job  that  is  being  done  on  them 
t  jr  the  supiKuters  of  the  pending  amend- 
iient.  llie  Impression  is  sought  to  be 
ziade  that  If  this  amendment  Is  not 
fdopted.  there  win  be  no   credit   for 

1  nuel  to  purchase  any  arms  she  wishes 
1 9  obtain.  There  Is  not  a  word  of  truth 
1 1  that.  I  rei>eat:  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  In  K.  The  bin  does  not  prevent 
t  tils  Oovemment  from  selling  arms  to 

-  I  ny  country  having  credit  that  would 
I  e  recognized  as  sound  credit. 

Does  any  Senator  wish  to  question  the 
4  redit  of  Israel?  Does  any  Senator  wish 
1 0  dte  to  me  a  failure  of  Israel  to  meet 
iLer  credit?  Israel  Is  a  country  having 
]  ockbottom  credit. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  Iilember  of  the 
I  tenate  for  22  years;  as  one  who  per- 
:  ormed  a  special  mission  for  a  President 
I  if  the  United  States  in  1946.  which  was 
]  lefore  the  partition;  as  one  who  went 
hrough   the   blockades   in   Israel   and 
gathered  information  to  report  bfkck  not 
I  inly  to  my  Prudent  but  also  to  the  Sec- 
:  'etary  of  War.  because  he,  too,  sought 
o  have  me  make  that  mission,  I  can  say 
hat  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
tharge  that  the  amendment  that  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  neces- 
tary  to  provide  credit  for  Israel.  Israel 
las  credit;  she  does  not  have  to  rely  on 
iw  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
;he  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yltid. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the  able 
ienior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  bring- 
ing out  the  truth  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  more  able  lobbying  Jobe  done  in  the 
Doany  yean  I  have  been  in  this  city. 

I  will  develop  this  aa  my  own  time 
later,  but  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  has  many  times  shown  his 
Interest,  friendship,  and  respect  for  the 


State  of  Israel:  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
elimination  of  this  revolving  fund  wiU 
not  only  not  hurt  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael, it  could  very  weD  help  that  country, 
because  it  will  prevent  the  back-door  fi- 
nancing of  cotintries  that  have  attacked 
Israel  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri referring  to  the  committee  pro- 
vision or  to  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Church  proposal,  which  relates  to 
the  revolving  fund 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  what  I  understood. 
The  Church  amendment  protects  not 
only  Israel  but  also  other  countries  which 
have  sound  credit.  It  also  protects  Israel 
from  seeing  arms  shipped  to  her  enemies. 
That  Is  why,  I  repeat,  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  charge  that  the 
amendmen*.  to  be  voted  on  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  Israel. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  would  be 
surprised  to  know  the  number  of  Jewish 
organizations  that  have  called  on  me  in 
the  recent  past  to  explain  my  position  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  on  which 
we  shall  vote  this  afternoon.  You  know 
what  I  have  said.  Stop  being  "sucked  in." 
Stop  being  "sucked  In."  Get  your  facts. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  does 
not  prevent  or  prohibit  arms  sales  to  Is- 
rael. The  credit  facilities  of  the  Bank  are 
available  to  Israel  as  a  good  credit  risk. 
I  note  that  some  years  ago,  AID  officials 
were  pointing  to  Israel  as  a  country  that 
had  made  such  a  success  of  foreign  aid 
that  it  no  longer  needed  economic  susslst- 
ance  from  this  country.  Of  course,  those 
rosy  stories  did  not  mention  that  Israel 
received  hundreds  of  millions  in  Invest- 
ment soiuces  frwn  other  ooimtrles,  as 
well  as  from  private  sources  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  by  AID'S  own  testimony,  Israel 
should  qualify  for  regular  commercial 
loan  condltlOTis  from  the  Export- Import 
Bank.  Moreover,  not  every  arms  trans- 
aetkm  has  to  be  by  government.  Private 
banking  resoiirces  are  available  to  Is- 
rael. 

We  also  must  keep  in  mind  that  section 
510  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  up  to  $300  million 
to  a  country  out  of  Defense  Department 
stocks  "If  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,"  and 
authority  remains  in  the  committee  bffl 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sell  out 
of  its  stocks  with  up  to  3  years  credit. 
Under  section  614  of  the  act,  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  have  general  authority 
to  use  up  to  $50  million  to  assist  a  coun- 
try when  "important  to  the  secxirity  of 
the  United  States,"  and  that  assistance 
can  be  by  loan  or  by  grant.  The  $50  mil- 
lion limitation  does  not  apply,  and  up 
to  $250  mllllMi  can  be  made  avaUable  to 
a  country  "which  is  a  victim  of  active 
Communist  or  Conununlst-supported  ag- 
gression." 

In  fact,  there  remain  so  many  loop- 
holes whereby  the  President  and  the 
Pentagon  can  supply  arms  to  other  coun- 
tries, that  I  question  whether  we  are  not 
being  too  lenient  in  the  committee  bill. 
Not  only  Israel  is  eligible  under  aU  these 
provisions  to  receive  military  aid  by  grant 
or  sale,  but  so  are  many  other  countries 
whose  credit  is  good. 


As  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  re- 
place the  weapons  lost  by  the  Arab  coun- 
tries in  their  recent  fiasco,  the  United 
States  should  certainly  make  available 
weapons  to  Israel.  In  fact,  I  would  go  for 
seme  grants,  too.  Israel's  contintied  exist- 
ence is  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
existing  provisions  I  have  cited.  At  least 
Israel  is  not  another  dependency.  She  is 
willing  and  able  to  get  arms  from  various 
sources,  and  getting  a  portion  of  them 
from  us  has  not  meant  that  Israel  no 
longer  can  defend  herself.  Israel  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  defending  herself 
from  hostile  neighbors.  We  did  not  have 
to  move  in  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  to  do 
the  Job  for  the  Israel  Army,  as  we  had  to 
do  in  Lebanon,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  as  we  will  have  to  do 
in  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea 
at  such  time  as  a  real  crisis  arises  for  any 
of  them,  if  we  keep  this  present  policy 
of  seeking  to  police  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  cutback  in  military 
funds  for  foreign  countries  should  be  ex- 
tended In  this  bin  far  further  than  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  provided. 
I  hope  to  offer  further  reductions  in  this 
item  from  time  to  time  In  this  debate.  It 
is  only  a  segment  of  our  total  niiUtary 
aid  funds,  for  we  have  reached  a  total  of 
$2.2  billion,  of  which  this  biU  carries  only 
a  small  percentage. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  an  American 
war.  Each  month  sees  It  get  bigger,  and 
each  month  see  the  United  States  carry- 
ing more  of  the  responsibility  for  it.  We 
are  willing  to  subsidize  other  countries 
which  are  willing  to  dip  a  toe  in  it,  be- 
cause we  are  desperately  anxious  to  claim 
that  there  Is  multilateral  participation. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  ten  you,  that  Is 
form  without  substance  so  far  as  State 
Department  contentions  are  concerned. 
But  we  are  paying  the  cost  for  everyone. 
In  order  to  pay  the  growing  biU,  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  put  out  a 
10-percent  surtax  on  top  of  what  they 
are  already  paying  in  Federal  taxes.  Ur- 
gent domestic  programs  were  slashed  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  in  January,  and  are 
In  the  process  of  being  slashed  again. 

Let  me  say  that  I  shaU  vote  for  no 
tax  Increase  until  the  administration  is 
wiUhig  to  face  the  hard,  cold  reaUtles  of 
what  it  is  dotag  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary aid  around  the  world.  That  aid  Is 
Jeopardizing  our  standing  in  the  minds 
of  millions  and  millions  and  increasing 
miUions  and  miUions  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

It  is  more  Important  to  get  jobs  for 
Negroes  in  ghettos  than  it  is  to  put  men 
on  the  moon  in  the  near  future. 

I  want  the  administration  to  recog- 
nize that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
entitled  to  have  first  things  come  first 
when  it  comes  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
American  tax  dollar. 

Now  is  the  time  not  to  discontinue  all 
research  in  connection  with  so-ctdled 
space  programs,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can,  in  good  conscience,  spend  the 
huge  simis  of  money  proposed  in  the 
Immediate  future  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  when  we  have  got  our  own  man- 
on-the-earth  problems,  particularly  in 
the  ghettos  of  this  country. 

When  are  we  going  to  apply  the  same 
cuts  to  foreign  aid  that  we  are  asked 
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by  the  administration  to  apply  to  the 
American  people  in  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommen- 
dation, which  is  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation, cuts  on  the  average  40  per- 
cent to  60  percent  across  the  board,  from 
coast  to  coast,  on  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to 
say,  and  repeat  today,  that  what  we  need 
is  a  domestic  aid  program  much  more 
than  a  foreign  aid  program. 

We  should  make  cuts  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  far  below  the  amount  the 
committee  brought  out.  I  voted  against 
the  bill  in  committee,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  voted  against  it  for  the  past 
4  years,  not  because  I  am  against  foreign 
aid,  if  it  is  proper  foreign  aid,  but  I  am 
against  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  which,  in 
my  judgment,  contrbutes  to  communism, 
corruption,  and  dictatorships,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  democracies  around  the 
world.  That  is  the  price  we  are  paying  for 
the  profits  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  making  out  of  military  aid 
wliich  primarily  we  ship  around  the 
world,  and  which  the  Pentagon  now 
wants  another  blank  check  so  that,  in  its 
arbitrary  discretion,  it  can  decide  where 
this  military  equipment  will  go. 

What  role  does  Greece  or  Turkey  have 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  unless  we  advise 
them  that  in  the  interest  of  free  world 
defense,  they  will  have  to  tighten  the 
belts  of  their  armed  forces,  since  they 
are  not  under  any  threat  of  attack  and 
are  not  helping  out  in  Vietnam? 

As  military  grant  aid  soars  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion under  Pentagon  requests,  we  must 
reduce  this  expenditure  where  we  can. 
The  places  we  can  reduce  it  are  in  those 
areas  outside  the  war  arena. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1:30  having  arrived,  pursuant  to 
previous  order  the  time  for  debate  on 
amendment  No.  260,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  is 
now  under  control,  45  minutes  to  each 
side.  The  time  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas    [Mr. 

FOLBRIGHT]. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  in  calling  the  roU  be 
charged  to  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


kansas — in    other    words,    2y2    minutes 
from  each  side. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINj^SS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  one-half  to  come  out 
of  my  time  and  one-half  out  of  the  time 
of  the  distingushed  Senator  from  Ar- 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  INSURANCE 
BILL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday afternoon  President  Joimson 
vetoed  the  Federal  employees  life  insur- 
ance bill.  In  so  doing,  he  disapproved  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year  Con- 
gress imanimously  approved  effort  to 
modernize  and  liberalize  one  of  the  most 
important  fringe  benefits  which  our 
nearly  3  million  Federal  employees  enjoy. 

In  1966,  after  more  than  a  year's  work. 
Congress  sent  to  the  White  House  a  bill 
that  would  have  cost  $88  million.  It  was 
vetoed.  A  few  days  ago,  after  several 
months'  careful  consideration  and  after 
a  genuine  effort  to  compromise  our  aims 
with  the  dims  of  the  President,  we  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  costing  $60  mil- 
Uon. 

Our  bill  provided  a  minimum  policy  of 
$10,000  for  all  employees.  It  increased 
insurance  for  those  above  the  minimum 
to  one  and  one-third  times  their  annual 
salary.  It  increased  the  Government's 
share  of  the  cost  from  33  percent  to  40 
percent.  It  provided  fully  fimded  financ- 
ing for  a  program  now  underfinanced. 

It  was  approved  by  all  members  of  both 
congressional  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  as  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  improvement  of  an  outdated  in- 
surance program. 

It  was  vetoed. 

The  President  said  our  bill  "places  too 
heavy  a  burden  and  levies  too  heavy  a 
charge  on  the  American  taxpayers." 

We  should  remember  that  it  is  the  em- 
ployees who  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cost  of  life  insurance.  They  are  taxpay- 
ers too;  and  they  pay  66  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program,  and  would  have  paid 
$61  million  more  out  of  their  pockets  for 
the  benefits  included  in  this  bill. 

The  life  insurance  program  Is  not  a  gift 
to  our  classified  and  postal  people.  It  is 
part  of  their  total  compensation,  devised 
to  attract  and  retain  good  i)eople  with  a 
fringe  benefit  comparable  to  private  en- 
terprise. There  is  no  gift  Involved.  If 
anything,  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
Government  is  farther  behind  private  in- 
dustry in  life  insurance  protection  than 
in  any  other  aspect  of  compensation. 

Our  committee  caref'jlly  studied  pri- 
vate enterprise  insurance  programs.  In 
every  instance  of  large-scale  private  in- 
dustry, the  benefits  were  substantially 
better  than  the  Government  program — 
coverage  was  broader,  higher  minimum 
and  maximum  coverage,  and  a  larger 
employer  contribution  to  the  cost  of  In- 
surance. In  many  cases,  the  employer 
paid  for  the  whole  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment program  is  far  behind  private  in- 
dustry. In  developing  this  bill,  we  were 
trying  to  move  a  little  closer  and  com- 
pete for  good  people  a  little  more  ef- 
fectively. 

A  yoimg  man  who  comes  into  the  Fed- 
eral service  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  has  no  protection  at  all 
until  he  has  worked  5  years.  Time  and 
again  we  all  have  seen  tragic  cases  of 
employees  with  families  who  die  after 
3  or  4  or  41/2  year's  service  and  their  fam- 


ilies are  left  with  a  refund  of  retirement 
deductions. 

The  average  civil  service  employee 
must  work  more  than  20  years  before 
the  protection  benefits  for  his  family  are 
equal  to  social  secui-ity,  which  vests  after 
just  18  months'  service.  A  Government 
clerk,  a  young  lawj'er,  a  postal  worker — 
any  of  these  people  in  the  $5,000  to  $8,000 
salary  categorj' — are  the  very  people  our 
bill  was  designed  to  benefit  the  most. 
That  is  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Federal  employees  are.  That  is  where 
a  $10,000  minimum  insurance  policy 
would  help  the  most.  The  survivors  of  an 
employee  in  that  group  are  not  among 
the  ve^y  poor  and  do  not  suffer  the  most 
in  our  society.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  re- 
quire that  Federal  employees  suffer  be- 
fore the  benefits  of  Federal  employment 
can  be  improved.  The  upper-grade  em- 
ployees, executives,  Congressmen,  judges, 
and  the  President  himself,  are  a  very 
small  group,  and  the  additional  insur- 
ance protection  for  the  entire  group  was 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  $30  million 
difference  between  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  the  bill  which  Congress  passed 
will  break  the  Treasury,  finance  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  or  pay  to  eliminate  all  the 
ills  of  our  society.  It  could,  however,  pay 
the  Government's  share  of  a  progressive 
and  well-deserved  improvement  for  our 
Federal  employees — a  group  of  fine  and 
devoted  workers  who  are  always  the  first 
to  be  asked — and  the  first  to  answer — 
for  tightening  the  belt  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion's needs. 

The  Congress  is  not  blind  to  the  total 
public  interest  for  which  the  President 
claims  responsibility.  Anyone  who  has 
listened  to  the  debates  and  discussions 
on  the  fioor  of  this  Senate  is  cognizant 
that  we  are  not  only  attentive  to  the 
public  Interest  but  we  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  problems  that  face 
the  President  face  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. They  affect  us,  concern  us,  trouble 
us,  and  motivate  us  as  much  as  they  do 
the  White  House — and  sometimes  more. 

But  our  recognition  of  and  concern 
for  great  Issues  of  national  consequence 
do  not  cause  us  to  neglect  or  relegate  to 
a  back  seat  the  needs  of  our  employees. 

For  3  years,  we  have  been  working  on  a 
life  insurance  bill.  We  have  held  several 
public  hearings.  We  have  debated  and 
discussed  the  bill  in  committee  and  in 
conference  many,  many  times. 

We  have  twice  unanimously  approved 
legislation.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
a  roUcall  vote  on  the  bill  indicates  our 
unanimity.  I  am  sure  a  distinguished 
former  committee  chairman  and  major- 
ity leader  recognizes  that  congressional 
practice. 

If  the  language  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  taken  literally,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  give  and  take  of  developing  policies 
and  programs  has  been  exchanged  for 
congressional  acquiescence  in  adminis- 
tration recommendations. 

It  appears  that  unless  Congress  is 
willing  to  accept  only  what  the  White 
House  recommends — and  not  a  cent 
more — then  no  legislation  can  be 
approved. 

Neither  politics  nor  government  should 
be  such  an  art. 
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deeply  regret  and  strongly  disagree 
,h  the  President's  action. 
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AIRPORT  NEEDS  CRITICAL 


\Ar.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  untU 
recently,  airport  construction 
improvement  has,  as  a  whole,  kept 
„  in  orderly  fashion  with  the  growth 
civil  aviation.  However,  we  are  about 
embark  on  a  decade  of  growth  which 
.  exceed  by  a  substantial  margin  the 
to  al  growth  of  aviation  since  its  incep- 
ti(  n.  To  illustrate,  let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
ai iples : 

Total  domestic  trunk  travel  will  in- 
cr  ease  in  excess  of  300  percent  within  the 
nixt  decade,  while  the  total  number  of 
pjssengers  for  the  same  period  will  ex- 
ec ed  300  million. 

Local  service  air  carriers  will  grow 
ni  larly  1,000  percent  by  1980. 

The  number  of  general  aviation  air- 

ci  aft  by  1980  will  exceed  300,000  or  three 

tl  nes  the  niunber  currently  in  operation. 

Growth  in  air  cargo  will  be  tenfold  that 

w  lich  it  Is  today. 

By  1975  alone,  international  air  traffic 
biitween  the  United  States  and  Europe 
w  ill  increase  nearly  400  percent;  600  per- 
c(  nt  to  the  Par  East:  over  400  percent  to 
Kawaii  and  more  than  500  percent  to 
A  astralia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  we  go  still  one  decade  beyond,  or 
uatil  1990,  domestic  and  international 
pissenger  traffic  should  exceed  by  1.000 
p  jrcent  that  of  current  levels. 

The  current  Federal  effort  to  assist  in 
r  leeting  airport  needs  is  embodied  in  the 
lederal  Airport  Act.  a  program  pro- 
vding  $75  million  a  year  in  matching 
f  mds  to  local  governments.  It  has  in  my 
M  lew  assisted  materiaUy  in  assuring  that 
tiis  Nation  has  had  the  finest,  safest, 
r  lost  efficient  airport  system  in  the  world. 
•  Clearly,  however,  programs  which  have 
s  srved  so  adequately  in  the  past  are  not 
I  ecessarily  the  solutions  for  a  vastly  dif- 
1  Brent  future.  We  must  thoroughly  ex- 
imine  the  changed  needs  of  today,  the 
I  rejections  for  tomorrow,  and  plan  now 
i :  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to 
I  tie  future — the  decade  hence  and 
1  eyond. 

Indicative  of  the  need  for  planning  and 

1  iroblem  solving  now  are  just  a  few  of  a 

1  lumber  of  articles  appearing  in  various 

:iewspapers  throughout  the  country,  a 

lampling  of  their  captions  reading  as 

oUows:  "Airport  Growth  Goes  On  and 

^  )n" ;  "Big  Jets  Will  Add  to  Nation's  Al- 

eady   Critical  Airport  Woes";   "Dulles 

Airport  Has  22.4  Percent  Traffic  Gain"; 

Airport  Parking  Waltz  Goes  Round  and 

loimd";  "Nine  Thousand  Residents  of 

>otomac  Shores  Sign  Petition  To  Close 

National  Airport";  "Why  Chicago  Needs 

i  Third  Airport";  "FAA  Races  To  Avert 

Disaster    in    Crowded    Sky";     "United 

States  Seeks  To  Cut  Airport  Noise  by 

Building  Quieter  Jet  Engine";  "Airport 

[Congestion   Called   Pressing   Problem"; 

'Air  Traffic  Tieups  Cited";  "Airlines  To 

Invest   $18  BUUons  in  Decade";    "City 

Feud  Block  Plans  for  State's  Jet-Age 

Airport." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
comimence  with  definitive  airport  plan- 
ning and  action  now  if  we  are  to  have 
an  airport  system  adequate  to  safely  and 


efficiently  accommodate  the  spectacular 
growth  of  aviation  in  the  future.  For  this 
reason,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  will  be- 
gin preliminary  hearings  August  28 
through  August  31. 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  define  the  scope 
of  the  airport  problem,  the  adequacies 
and  inadequacies  of  today's  system,  and 
the  needs  of  tomorrow.  It  will  be  our  in- 
tent to  encourage  the  free  exchange  of 
all  viewpoints  with  the  hope  that  only 
the  most  sound  and  prudent  avenues  of 
approach  will  be  agreed  upon  and  im- 
plemented. 

Regrettably,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  as  between  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  aviation  community,  there 
has  been  too  much  talk  about  the  urgent 
need  to  solve  the  airport  problem,  too 
little  talk  about  how.  and  practically  no 
agreement  as  to  how  and  when.  The 
committee  intends  to  explore  deeply  all 
aspects  essential  to  a  sound  solution  and 
not  simply  a  superficial  look  at  broad 
proposals,  whether  it  be  a  $2  billion  loan 
program  or  substantial  increases  in  the 
grants-in-aid-to-airports  program. 

While  we  do  not  preclude,  neither  will 
we  accept  at  this  juncture,  that  the  only 
solution  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  through  the  Federal  taxpayer's 
dollar.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
hearings  will  be  the  determination  of  the 
Federal  Government's  proper  share  of 
the  total  airport  development  cost,  as 
opposed  to  the  share  which  rightly  should 
be  borne  by  the  States,  coimties,  local 
communities,  and  the  primary  users  of 
the  airport  network. 

If  further  Federal  dollars  are  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  demonstrated  that  they 
will  be  spent  prudently,  consistent  with 
sound  business  practices,  and  designed 
to  achieve  an  integrated,  uniform,  sys- 
temwide  approach.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  the  committee's  Intention  to  reexplore 
old  philosophies,  search  out  and  examine 
new  philosophies,  priorities,  and  solu- 
tions compatible  with  present  and  future 
circumstances. 

For  example,  to  whose  benefit  does  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  airport  system 
accrue?  To  what  extent  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  opposed  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries, have  the  responsibility  to  effect 
and  incur  the  costs  of  solution? 

In  the  area  of  aircraft  noise,  what  are 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  as  between 
those  living  near  or  adjacent  to  the  air- 
port, the  airport  and  aircraft  operators, 
and  the  passengers?  To  what  extent  will 
aircraft  of  the  future.  V/STOL,  jumbo 
jets,  supersonics.  alter  planning  needs 
with  respect  to  air  traffic  control, 
terminal  and  surface  transportation 
congestion? 

Are  local  authorities  making  adequate 
efforts  to  effect  sound  zoning  changes 
compatible  with  airport  use?  If  not,  does 
the  Federal  Government  have  the  right 
to  assume  responsibility  in  this  area  and, 
if  so.  how  should  It  be  implemented? 

Should  the  airfields  be  constructed 
and  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  different  categories  of  aircraft,  whose 
requirements  and  the  cost  thereof  vary 
significantly,  or  should  all  users  have 
equal  access  to  all  fields?  To  what  extent 
will  technological  Improvements,  such  as 


a  collision  avoidance  system,  alter  pres- 
ent planning  needs? 

Should  greater  effort  be  placed  on  de- 
velopment of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation to  airports?  Would  incorpora- 
tion of  high  speed  transit  reduce  overall 
costs  by  allowing  airports  to  locate  at 
greater  distances  from  high  cost  city 
center  locations,  while  at  the  same  time, 
reducing  noise,  congestion,  safety,  and 
related  problems?  Is  the  regional  airport 
concept  being  developed  to  maximum  po- 
tential or  has  enthusiasm  for  this  con- 
cept been  abandoned? 

Is  airport  use  efficient?  Is  it  adequately 
spread  throughout  the  day  to  insure 
maximum  utilization?  To  what  extent  do 
the  demands  of  peak  hours  contribute 
unreasonably  to  total  cost?  Should  peak- 
ing be  reduced  through  schedule  control, 
reduced  fares  during  nonpeak  hours,  or 
increased  landing  or  user  charges  dur- 
ing such  hours? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  questions  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee intends  to  address  itself.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  after  we  have  explored  all 
the  issues  and  placed  their  answers  in 
focus,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  view  the 
overall  airport  problem  in  perspective 
and  present  the  Congress  with  meaning- 
ful and  effective  recommendations. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  2 1/2  minutes  will  come  out 
of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  and  2V2  minutes 
out  of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIR  WAR  AGAINST  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  tragic  necessity  for  bombing  and  de- 
stroying as  much  as  anyone.  However, 
this  necessity  has  been  forced  upon  us 
by  deliberate  unrelenting,  and  contin- 
ued Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
made  it  clear  that  Hanoi  can  bring  the 
bombing  to  a  halt  tomorrow  if  it  agrees 
to  sit  down  at  the  conference  table  and 
engage  in  sincere  and  genuine  negotia- 
tions looking  toward  an  end  of  this  tragic 
war  upon  honorable  terms.  Instead, 
Hanoi  has  elected  to  continue  the 
aggression. 

Therefore,  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  a  vital  and  in- 
dispensable military  measure.  The  sup- 
port and  protection  which  it  gives  our 
fighting  men  in  the  south,  by  slowing 
and  limiting  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
material,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
ground  war.  In  addition,  it  is  designed  to 
hasten  the  day  when  Hanoi  will  con- 
clude, on  the  basis  Oi  the  overall  situa- 
tion which  confronts  it,  that  its  aggres- 
sion in  the  south  is  fruitless,  costly,  and 
counterproductive  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  no  rational  basis  to  continue  it. 
In  the  light  of  these  hard  facts,  I  sup- 
port the  expanded  and  stepped  up  bomb- 
ing campaign  of  the  past  few  days.  This 


adds  further  to  the  damage  inflicted  on 
the  enemy  in  his  home  territory.  It  fur- 
ther increases  the  military,  logistic,  eco- 
nomic, and  morale  problems  facing  the 
Hanoi  regime  and  the  cost  of  Hanoi's  ag- 
gression. It  is  a  part  of  the  hard-hitting 
and  increased  military  pressure  which  I 
believe  is  essential  to  a  true  war-winning 
capability. 

I  recognize  that  these  new  actions  will 
bring  strong  protests  on  moral,  ideolog- 
ical, and  political  grounds  from  those 
who  have  opposed  the  air  war  in  the 
past.  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
hold  such  views,  and  share  their  concern 
for  the  suffering  which  may  be  inflicted 
upon  innocent  civilians.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  given  adequate 
weight  to  the  alternatives  or  to  the  in- 
creased toll  of  American  troops  and 
American  casualties  that  would  surely 
result  if  the  air  war  should  be  suspended 
or  restricted. 

Aside  from  moral  reasons,  which  I  re- 
spect, several  other  arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  recent  weeks  by  those  who 
urge  that  the  air  war  should  be  dis- 
continued or  drastically  curtailed. 

One  argument  has  been  that  there 
were  no  lucrative  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam which  had  not  been  struck.  This  is 
completely  and  entirely  incorrect.  The 
fallacy  of  it  was  established  by  Adm. 
Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp,  commander  In  chief 
of  the  PaciQc  forces,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  last  week.  Admiral  Sharp 
made  It  very  clear  that  many  important 
and  worthwhile  targets  with  military 
significance  have  not  yet  been  struck, 
particularly  in  the  vital  northeast  quad- 
rant of  North  Vietnam.  The  new  targets 
struck  during  the  last  2  or  3  days  give 
concrete  proof  of  this.  Other  targets 
which  have  been  struck  have  been  re- 
paired and  restored  and  need  to  be  at- 
tacked again. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  should  be  stopped  because 
It  has  not  entirely  stopped  the  flow  of 
military  personnel,  goods,  and  materiel 
to  the  South  and  has  not  brought  North 
Vietnam  to  the  conference  table.  It  is 
charged,  therefore,  that  our  air  power  is 
Ineffective.  This  argument  turns  away 
from  the  true  situation  and  Ignores  the 
fact  that  completely  halting  the  infiltra- 
tion was  never  anticipated. 

Within  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
Imposed  upon  our  military  forces  by 
higher  authority,  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam  are  to  re- 
duce the  flow  of  external  assistance  be- 
ing provided  to  North  Vietnam;  to  de- 
stroy military  and  industrial  resources 
in  North  Vietnam  which  contribute  most 
to  the  support  of  Its  aggression;  and  to 
harass,  disrupt  and  impede  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  materiel  from  the  north 
to  the  south.  Our  military  people  have 
endeavored  to  achieve  these  goals  with 
a  gradually  broadening,  but  always  care- 
fully limited,  bombing  campaign.  The 
number  of  sorties  into  the  northern  areas 
of  Vietnam  and  the  targets  which  could 
be  struck  has  always  been  under  very 
strict  control. 

The  criticism  that  the  air  war  has 
failed  to  halt  the  flow  of  goods  and  mate- 
riel to  the  south  overlooks  the  restric- 
tive controls  under  which  our  forces  have 


operated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
American  people  should  not  lose  their 
faith  in  the  capabilities  of  our  air  power. 
Above  all,  we  shoxild  not  be  persuaded  to 
discard  one  of  our  prime  mdlitary  ad- 
vantages for  this  or  any  other  reason. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the 
situation  which  would  have  existed  had 
the  air  campaign  not  been  mounted  and 
continued.  "The  air  war  has  unquestion- 
ably brought  about  an  extensive  reduc- 
tion In  North  Vietnamese  war-supporting 
resources.  It  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of 
trucks,  railroad  rolling  stock,  boats,  and 
other  transportation  facilities.  It  is  well 
that  we  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  the  am- 
munition in  each  truck,  railroad  car,  or 
boat  which  is  destroyed  on  its  way  from 
the  north  to  the  south  is  that  much  am- 
munition which  is  not  fired  against 
American  and  allied  troops.  Each  North 
Vietnamese  who  is  prevented  from  infil- 
trating into  South  Vietnam  is  one  less 
soldier  which  our  forces  have  to  face. 

I  support  the  bombing  campaign  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  significantly 
lessens  the  pressure  on  our  ground  forces 
in  the  south  and  thus  reduces  our  casu- 
alties. I  support  It  also  because  I  believe 
that  without  it  the  groimd  war  would  last 
indefinitely,  at  least  for  many  years. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  share  the  de- 
sire for  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  and  the 
fighting  and  killing.  However,  the  sus- 
pension or  substantial  curtailment  of  the 
air  war  would  be  a  step  backward  which 
would  lengthen  and  protract  the  war 
rather  than  shorten  it.  General  West- 
moreland and  Admiral  Sharp  call  the 
war  in  the  south  a  strategic  defensive 
action.  The  air  war  and  the  naval  bom- 
bardment against  the  north  is  a  strategic 
offensive  campaign  which  brings  the  war 
home  to  the  aggressor.  It  is  this  war 
which  exerts  pressure  on  the  enemy's 
economic  and  political  well-being.  The 
cost  of  this  campaign  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary considerations  that  Hanoi  must 
weigh  against  the  hoiped-for  rewards 
of  aggression.  Thus,  the  added  military 
pressure  against  the  north  Is  both  logical 
and  necessary  from  a  military  viewpoint. 

The  air  wa/  against  North  Vietnam  has 
clearly  hurt/ the  enemy,  particularly  In 
the  last  2  oA  3  months.  It  is  no  time  to 
reduce  the  military  pressure  when  the 
enemy  is  thus  hurt.  Instead,  the  pres- 
sure should  be  increased  and  sustained 
so  that  the  military  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  continuing  with  the  war  will 
become  painfully  apparent  to  Hanoi. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  make  absolutely 
no  military,  political  or  moral  sense 
whatsoever — Indeed,  it  would  be  tragic — 
for  uc  to  dispatch  45,000  or  so  additional 
ground  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  halt  or  substantially 
curtail  the  air  war  and  thus  give  Hanoi 
tmrestricted  freedom  to  Introduce  the 
men  and  goods  to  counter  them. 

Simultaneously  with  these  remarks,  I 
am  releasing  to  the  public  the  prepared 
statement  which  Admiral  Sharp  pre- 
sented before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee last  week.  I  believe  that  thought- 
ful Americans  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
truth  and  wisdom  In  it.  In  view  of  its  clar- 
ity and  importance  at  this  critical  tlpie.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Adm.  U.  S.  O.  Sharp,  U.S.  Navt. 
Commander  in  Chiet,  Pacitic,  Before  the 
Preparedness  Investioattng  StmcoMMmrE 
OF  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commtttee 
ON    THE    Air    Campaign    Against    North 
Vietnam,  Wednesdat,  August  9,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee:  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  respond 
to  your  request  that  I  appear  before  you  In 
connection  with  yovir  hearings  on  the  con- 
duct and  effectiveness  of  the  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam. 

strategy  for  the  war  in  southeast  ASIA 

As  background  for  my  presentation  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  useful  to  outline  our  overall 
strategy  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  stratf-gy  embraces  three  Inter- 
dependent undertakings: 

(a)  To  take  the  war  to  the  enemy  In  North 
Vietnam  by  unremitting  but  selective  appli- 
cations of  United  States  air  and  naval  power. 

(b)  To  seek  out  and  destroy  communist 
forces  and  Infrastructure  In  South  Vietnam 
by  offensive  military  operations. 

(c)  To  extend  the  secure  area  of  South 
Vietnam  by  coordinated  clvU-mUltary  opera- 
tions and  assist  the  Oovernment  of  South 
Vietnam  In  building  an  Independent,  viable 
society. 

strategy  for  the  was  in  the  north 
Our  government  has  repeatedly  made  It 
clear  that  our  objectives  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  limited.  We  Sltc  not  out  to  destroy 
the  Hanoi  Regime,  or  to  compel  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  to  adopt  another  form  of 
government,  nor  are  we  out  to  devastate 
North  Vietnam.  We  simply  want  North  Viet- 
nam to  cease  Its  direction  and  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong  insurgency  In  the  south  and  take 
its  forces  home.  Our  strategy  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  north  reflects  these  limited 
objectives.  Our  attacks  are  confined  to  mili- 
tary targets  and  are  conducted  with  tactics 
which  cause  least  possible  Injury  to  civilians 
and  non-mllltary  facilities.  What  our  cam- 
paign in  North  Vietnam  Is  designed  to  do  Is 
to  speed  the  day  when  Hanoi  will  conclude, 
on  the  basis  of  the  situation  In  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  Its  aggression  In  the 
south  Is  both  unsuccessful  and  exceedingly 
costly — to  the  point  that  it  Is  not  rational  to 
continue. 

Within  this  framework,  there  are  three 
broad  tasks  which  we  seek  to  carry  out  In 
North  Vietnam: 

(a)  To  reduce  the  flow  of  external  assist- 
ance being  provided  to  North  Vietnam; 

(b)  To  destroy  those  military  and  Indus- 
trial resources  that  contribute  moet  to  the 
support  of  aggression;  and 

(c)  To  harass,  disrupt,  and  impede  move- 
ment of  men  and  materials  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

Within  the  targeting  authorizations  pro- 
vided by  higher  authority;  we  plan  and 
carry  out  the  campaign  using  these  tasks 
as  a  guide.  The  history  of  our  campaign  has 
been  one  of  a  gradually  Increasing  weight 
of  effort  against  a  gradually  broadening,  but 
always  carefully  limited,  range  of  military 
targets. 

When  we  first  Initiated  this  campaign.  It 
was  with  the  hope  that  Hanoi  would  get  the 
message  at  an  early  date.  Strikes  were  limited 
to  a  small  sector  In  the  southern  area  of 
North  Vietnam  and  only  a  small  weight  of 
effort  was  employed.  As  It  became  appa^nt 
that  more  pressure  would  be  required,  the 
operating  area  and  level  of  effort  was  gradu- 
ally Increased.  However,  the  number  of  sorties 
Into  the  more  northern  areas  and  the  targets 
which  could  be  struck  remained  under  strict 
control. 

During  1966,  attack  sorties  Increased  to 
approximately  the  current  tempo  of  opera- 
tions, but  strikes  in  the  Important  northeast 
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_.^  continued  to  be  carefiiUy  controlled. 
Soc  M  important  targets  In  thU  sector,  aucb 
aa  ]  letroleum  and  aelected  military  facilities, 
we^  struclc  Tb*  bulk  of  our  effort,  bow- 
was  In  tbe  soutbem  panbandle  of  Mortb 
lam,  against  tbe  flow  at  men  and  aup- 
Into  Soutb  Vietnam. 

_-,  In  1887,  key  targets  sucb  aa  tbe  elec- 

power  system,  tbe  steel  industry,  tbree 

alr^elds.  and  some  blgb  value  components 

tie  transi>ortatlon  system  were  authorized 

strike.  Poor  flying  weatber  slowed  the 

>  of  oi>erations  against  these  targets 

mld-Aprll.  By  late  May,  these  targets 

all  been   struck   and   many   of   them 

damaged.  Our  efforts  In  the  vital 

It  area  over  the  last   two  months 

consisted  principally  of  armed  recon- 
ace  against  elements  of  the  land  and 
water  transportation  system,  operations  in 
tb(  soutbem  areas  of  North  Vietnam  con- 
ttn  ie  to  concentrate  on  interdicting  the  flow 
of   nen  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 

ACCOMFUSHKSNTS    Or   THK    CAMPAIGN 

J  Jtbougb  Initiated  with  modest  efforts  and 
alo  fly  expanded  under  carefully  controlled 
coi  dltions,  the  growing  weight  of  our  efforts 
haj  brought  extensive  destruction  or  dlsrup- 
tiofi  of  North  Vietnam's  war-supporting  ra- 
ces. Approximately  half  of  the  country's 
war-supporting  Industry  has  been  destroyed 
or  lisrupted.  Petroleimi  has  been  widely  dis- 
pel Bed  In  a  costly  and  inefficient  small  cen- 
tal ler  storage  system.  The  bulk  of  primary 
elestrlc  power  capacity  has  been  destroyed, 
wli  h  adverse  effect  on  the  chemical,  rubber 
an  1  other  power-dependent  industries.  The 
coi  intry's  only  Iron  and  steel  plant  and  its 
six  jle  cement  plant  have  been  put  out  of 
ip  ration.  Many  of  the  country's  military 
COI  iplexes  have  been  attacked.  Strikes  on 
roi  d.  rail,  and  water  routes  have  taken  a 
he  Lvy  toll  of  trucks,  rolling  stock,  boats,  and 
ba  ges,  a  portion  of  which  have  not  been 
rei  laced.  Bombing  of  tbe  rail  lines  and  truck 
ro  ites  has  significantly  Interdicted  traffic  and 
fo;  ced  a  major  repair  and  reconstruction  ef- 
fo;  t.  Himdreds  of  enemy  waterborne  logistic 
cr  it  have  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
bo  nbs  and  naval  gunfire. 

'  rbe  campaign  has  curtailed  the  infiltra- 
tlc  n  of  men  and  material  into  Soutb  Vlet- 
nat.  A  complete  stoppage  of  infiltration  was 
sr  anticipated.  However,  we  have  reduced 
th4  level  of  infiltration,  especially  of  mate- 
ria I.  well  below  that  which  would  be  pos- 
slt  le  if  traffic  were  left  unimpeded.  This  has 
sei  ved  to  limit  considerably  the  enemy's  abll- 
Itj  to  conduct  major,  sustained  operations 
In  Soutb  Vietnam.  We  continue  to  seek  im- 
pr  >ved  means  of  Interdicting  tbe  enemy 
f  o  ces  and  supplies  in  this  area. 

\a  a  result  of  tbe  Increased  weight  and 
efl  ciency  of  our  attacks,  tbe  Hanoi  Regime 
fa  :es  mounting  logistic,  management,  and 
m  >rale  problems.  Repair,  reconstruction,  and 
di  ipersal  programs  are  consuming  Increas- 
In ;  human  and  material  resources  which 
ot  lerwlse  would  contribute  to  the  commu- 
ni  It's  combat  capability  In  South  Vietnam. 
W !  believe  about  500,000  men  have  been  di- 
ve rted  to  such  activities.  The  extensive  de- 
fe  ise  programs  are  heavy  users  of  manpower. 
tb  B  drawdown  on  farm  labor  has  reduced 
fopd  production,  and  large  amounts  of  food 
w  have  to  be  Imported.  The  ports  are  con- 
gAted  by  an  almost  four-fold  expansion  of 
k  Imports  necessitated  by  disruption  or 
destruction  of  domestic  sources  of  cement. 
8t  eel.  and  other  bulky  materials.  Ship  un- 
l<^lng  time  is  believed  to  have  tripled  since 


li  arch. 

While  many  of  these  effects  are  reflected 
li  detailed  statistical  reports  of  operations, 
w  >  must  bear  In  mind  that  statistics  alone 
di  I  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  progress.  In 
f(  ct,  pure  statistics  xinrelated  to  other  devel- 

iments  may  be  misleading.  In  this  time  ot 
g  eat  travail  and  pain  In  Vietnam,  United 
S  ;ates  Forces  have  learned  lessons  important 
t<i  our  security.  American  Ingenuity  and  the 
c  lurage  and  dedication  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 


ors and  airmen  bave  combined   to  enable 
great  progress. 

In  the  south,  we  have  frustrated  the  ene- 
my's offensive  actions.  We  bave  Infilcted 
heavy  casualties  on  bis  combat  elements — at 
casualty  rates  many  fold  greater  than  our 
own.  We  have  freed  areas  previously  under 
enemy  control.  We  bave  opened  lines  of  com- 
munications denied  for  years  to  use  by  South 
Vietnamese  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Revo- 
lutionary Development  Program  Is  making 
slow,  sure  progress — and  It  was  never  ex- 
pected that  this  program  would  show  rapid 
gains. 

In  the  north,  our  air  losses  per  sortie  have 
dropped — and,  in  fact,  never  reached  the 
levels  which  prudent  planning  forecast.  Our 
targeting  in  the  north  Is  better  and  there 
Is  better  coheslveness  to  our  air  campaign. 
Air  tactics  have  Improved — the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  the  application  of  improved 
weapons  in  this  limited,  carefully  controlled 
conflict.  These  factors  have  permitted  us  to 
Inflict  heavy  losses  and  severe  destruction 
on  the  enemy. 

At  the  same  time,  much  remains  to  be 
done,  particularly  in  the  Important  north- 
east sector.  This  is  their  main  base  area  for 
the  war  in  the  south.  It  contains  many  fixed 
and  transitory  targets  that  have  not  been 
struck.  Here,  key  elements  of  the  transporta- 
tion system,  industrial  facilities  and  Impor- 
tant military  complexes  continue  to  function 
In  support  of  the  aggression.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  and  war  material  from  ex- 
ternal soxirces  are  moving  Into  and  through 
this  area.  These  movements  generate  lucra- 
tive targets  requiring  continued  restrlke  to 
curtail  their  onward  movement.  This  mate- 
rial is  stored  in  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  where  It  Is  moved  out 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  bad  fiying 
weather.  An  extensive  and  continued  effort 
is  required  to  locate  and  destroy  it  as  it 
moves  southward. 

In  pursuit  of  our  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  find  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  each  engaged  strategically  in  an  of- 
fensive and  a  defensive  campaign.  In  the 
south,  we  are  essentially  fighting  a  defensive 
action.  We  are  defending  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  aggression.  The  enemy  is  at- 
tacking from  sanctuaries  across  the  DMZ, 
from  Laos,  and  from  Cambodia,  and  moves 
his  forces  at  will  across  these  borders.  While 
we  have  blunted  his  initiatives  by  tactical 
offensive  operations,  political  restraints  rule 
out  ground  operations  which  would  deprive 
the  enemy  of  these  sanctuaries. 

The  opposite  holds  for  the  air  war  in  the 
North.  Here  we  hold  the  initiative.  We  are 
conducting  a  strategic  offensive.  The  enemy 
is  forced  to  react  at  places  and  times  of  our 
choosing.  We  are  attacking  his  base  areas, 
the  sources  of  his  aggression.  Large  portions 
of  his  weapons,  material  and  manpower, 
which  otherwise  would  find  their  way  into 
South  Vietnam,  are  consumed  in  the  process. 
We  must  continue  these  operations  in  the 
north.  They  are  the  offensive  element  of  our 
strategy.  No  war  has  ever  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  defensive  action 
alone. 

During  the  last  three  months,  with  an  ex- 
panded target  list  but  no  significant  de- 
parture from  the  broad  restraints  under 
which  we  have  long  operated,  we  have  begun 
to  hurt  the  enemy  in  his  home  territory.  He 
is  suffering  painful  military,  economic,  and 
psychological  strains.  Now,  when  the  enemy 
Is  hurting,  we  should  increase  our  pressures. 
The  best  way  to  persuade  the  ruling  element 
In  North  Vietnam  to  stop  the  aggression  Is  to 
counter  that  aggression  In  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  to  make  the  consequences  of 
not  stopping  readily  and  painfully  apparent. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 


I 


Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1967,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  understand,  I 
have  40  minutes  remaining;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  39  minutes. 

Mr.  FUKBRIGHT.  I  yielded  two  Sena- 
tors 21/2  minutes  each.  That  makes  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  quorum  call,  which  consumed  one 
minute  of  each  side's  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  most  Sen- 
ators do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  pending  amendment  to  come 
to  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tion I  wish  to  make  as  to  one  or  two  par- 
ticular points. 

One  is  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  would  prevent  or 
seriously  curtail  the  availability  of  arms 
for  various  friendly  nations,  particularly 

Tct'opI 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  foreign  countries  can  ob- 
tain military  equipment  in  the  United 
States : 

First.  They  can  buy  it  on  the  open 
market,  or  directly  from  U.S.  manufac- 
turers, on  such  terms  as  they  can  nego- 
tiate with  the  commercial  suppliers. 
There  is  no  fixed  dollar  limit  on  the 
amounts. 

Second.  They  can  buy  it  from  Defense 
Department  stocks,  whether  or  not  those 
stocks  are  excess  to  U.S.  needs.  Payment 
in  dollars  must  be  made  within  not  more 
than  3  years.  Military  assistance  funds 
are  not  involved  in  these  transactions, 
and  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amounts. 

Third.  They  can  buy  it  through  De- 
fense Department  procurement  con- 
tracts. In  these  arrangements,  the  De- 
partment in  effect  acts  as  a  purchasing 
agent  for  the  foreign  country,  and  is 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
which  it  procures.  Neither  military  as- 
sistance nor  Defense  Etepartment  fimds 
are  involved  in  these  transactions,  the 
amounts  of  which  are  not  subject  to  a 
statutory  ceiling. 

Fourth.  They  can  get  it  through  the 
military  assistance  program.  The  foreign 
aid  bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  authorizes  a  net  appro- 
priation for  this  program  of  $391  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  Defense  Department 
stocks  for  this  purpose  in  the  amount 
of  $300  million,  and  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Department  are  also  au- 
thorized. Finally,  the  existing  law,  in  a 
section  which  would  not  be  changed  by 
the  committee  bill,  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  up  to  $250  million  in  other 
foreign  aid  funds — plus  $100  million  in 
foreign  currencies — for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  including  military  as- 
sistance. Thus,  not  counting  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  President  will  have  available 
under  the  committee  bill  a  grand  total  of 
$941  million  which  could  be  used  for 
military  assistance  in  dire  emergencies, 
even  with  the  Church  amendment,  and 
that  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ample,  par- 
ticularly in  consideration  of  the  funds 
that  the  Pentagon  has  of  its  own.  We 
should  not  forget  that  the  funds  for  arms 
assistance  to  such  countries  as  Vietnam, 
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Laos,  and  Thailand  have  been  taken 
out  of  this  program,  and  come  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  budget;  and  these 
amounts  together  with  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill,  makes  a  total  of 
about  $2.2  billion  available  for  military 
aid  to  foreign  countries. 

Neither  these  funds,  nor  the  authority 
to  seU  military  equipment  as  outlined  in 
paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  above,  would  be 
affected  by  the  committee  bill. 

What  would  be  affected  by  the  com- 
mittee's bill  is  the  authority  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  use  mUitary  assist- 
ance funds  to  finance  arms  sales,  either 
directly  or  through  guaranteeing  other 
credits.  The  bill  accomplishes  this 
through  terminating  the  Department's 
revolving  fund  and  through  repealing 
its  authority  to  issue  guaranties.  This 
would  be  restored  by  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. Termination  of  the  revolving  fimd, 
incidentally,  will  mean  a  windfall  to  the 
Treasury  of  approximately  $380  mil- 
lion— something  which  should  certainly 
be  welcome. 

The  committee  bill,  in  a  word,  will  keep 
the  Defense  Department  in  the  arms 
business,  but  will  get  it  out  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  On  August  9,  the  Senate 
voted  against  prohibiting  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  of  arms  sales  to  underde- 
veloped countries.  In  arguing  against 
that  proposal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  said: 

If  one  favors  selling  arms  to  our  friends 
and  allies  ...  be  should  vote  against  tbe 
Ellender  amendment,  because  this  Is  an 
effective  and  efficient  means. 

Otherwise  we  will  bave  to  set  up  a  bank- 
ing Institution  in  tbe  Department  of  Defense. 

The  committee  bill  will  abolish  a  bank- 
ing Institution  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  will  leave  the  banking  business 
to  banks,  where  it  properly  belongs.  It 
will  not  affect  cash  sales  to  our  European 
allies  who  can  afford  to  buy,  but  it  will 
cut  off  easy  credit  to  imderdeveloped 
countries  who  cannot  afford — and  do  not 
need — sophisticated  weapons. 

One  of  the  insidious  things  about  the 
existing  authority  which  the  committee 
bill  would  repeal  is  the  way  in  which  it 
has  served  to  reinforce  the  military-In- 
dustrial complex  about  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  us  so  presciently  as 
he  was  leaving  Office.  In  his  radio-tele- 
vision farewell  to  the  Nation,  January  17, 
1961,  ipresident  Elsenhower  said: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military 
Establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence — economic,  political,  evfen  spirit- 
ual— is  felt  in  every  city,  every  statehouse. 
every  office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  Implications.  Our  toU,  re- 
sources, and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so 
is  the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  tbe  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  wlU  persl't. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  tbe  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machin- 
ery of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods 


and  goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may 
prosper  together. 

In  the  Ught  of  President  Eisenhower's 
warning,  it  is  instructive  to  review  how 
the  Defense  Department  has  used  its 
credit-guarantee  authority  to  forge  a  new 
link  in  the  military-industrial  complex. 

A  staff  study  prepared  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  January  de- 
scribed it  this  way: 

The  Defense  Department's  approach  to  the 
arms  sales  field  has  been  dynamic  and  ag- 
gressive. The  Department  through  the  Mili- 
tary Export  Committee  of  the  Defense  In- 
dustry Advisory  Council  has  sought  the 
cooperation  of  Industry  and  the  financial 
community  in  an  effort  to  further  overseas 
military  sales. 

Defense  is  also  supporting  plans  to  orga- 
nize symposia  throughout  the  United  States 
aimed  at  convincing  the  smaller  arms  manu- 
facturers, the  "non-bigs"  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  advantages  of  entering  the  military 
export  market . . . 

The  working  policy  of  the  Department, 
as  reported  by  Armed  Forces  Manage- 
ment magazine  In  January  1967,  is  "If 
you  need  credit,  we'll  get  it  for  you," 

The  whole  tone  of  this  operation  has 
come  to  have  a  disturbing  resemblance 
to  a  cheap  easy  credit  jewelry  store — 
50  cents  down  and  a  dollar  a  week.  The 
credit  sales  program  has  been  converted 
into  a  kind  of  military  Public  Law  480 
for  surplus  disposal  by  the  Pentagon  and 
the  American  armaments  industry.  It  is 
time  to  stop  it. 

If  we  add  the  amounts  available 
through  other  sources  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  the  amount  provided 
in  the  pending  bill  almost  a  billion 
dollars  is  available.  So  the  argument 
that  the  Church  amendment  destroys 
the  sources  for  poor  countries  to  obtain 
U.S.  arms  makes  no  sense  at  all.  It 
simply  is  not  so. 

All  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  does — which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
seeks  to  remove  from  the  bill — is  to  re- 
peal the  Department's  authority  to  fi- 
nance credit  sales  through  a  revolving 
fund. 

The  defenders  of  this  program  argue 
that  without  it,  Israel  will  be  left  naked 
before  the  Soviet-equipped  Arabs.  This 
is  just  not  so.  As  pointed  out  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  are  plenty  of  ways  besides 
this  credit  and  guaranty  authority  for 
Israel  to  obtain  U.S.  weapons  if  we  con- 
clude that  this  is  in  our  interests.  Fur- 
thermore, proposed  sales  to  Israel  under 
this  authority  account  for  only  a  minute 
percentage  of  total  proposed  sales  world- 
wide. The  figures  are  classified,  but  they 
are  available  to  any  interested  Senator 
from  the  staff  of  the  PV>reign  Relations 
Committee. 

To  continue  this  authority  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  Israel  is  to  leave  open 
the  floodgates  for  the  sale  of  jet  aircraft 
to  Iran  and  Argentina,  for  reequipping 
India  and  Pakistan  so  that  they  can 
fight  each  other  again,  and  indeed  for 
selling  tanks  to  some  of  Israel's  enemies. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  notified,  imder  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  that  the  President 
had  determined  to  increase  the  grant 
military  assistance  program  for  a  cer- 
tain country  in  order  to  help  it  maintain 


jet  aircraft  which  it  htid  bought — and 
which  it  did  not  need. 

It  is  argued  that  this  credit  guarantee 
authority  is  necessary  to  enable  our 
Latin  American  friends  to  protect  them- 
selves from  Castro.  This  is  not  so.  The 
Pentagon  originally  proposed  to  put  a 
total  of  $85  million  in  military  equip- 
ment, in  both  grants  and  sales,  into  all 
of  Latin  America  in  fiscal  1968.  The 
committee  has  reduced  that  to  $50  mil- 
lion. This  is  still  approximately  three 
times  as  much  as  the  Pentagon  proposed 
to  put  into  the  four  Latin  American 
countries  which  have  a  real  problem  of 
combating  Castroite  subversion.  The 
rest  is  mainly  expensive  playtliings  for 
colonels  who  do  not  have  anything  else 
to  do. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  if  we  do  not 
make  these  sales,  the  Russians  or  the 
Western  Europeans  will.  We  sold  F-4's  to 
Iran  on  the  basis  of  this  argument,  and 
then  Iran  bought  other  equipment  from 
the  Russians  anyway.  This  argument 
that  if  .ve  do  not.  the  Russians  will,  used 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  economic 
assistance.  We  stopped  panicking  on  that 
one  a  long  time  ago,  to  the  general  bene- 
fit of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  time  we 
also  stopped  panicking  with  respect  to 
military  equipment  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  dangerous  than  economic  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  one 
or  two  other  points.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  long  heso-ings  on 
this  biU.  That  committee  has  members — 
men  of  long  experience  in  the  Senate — 
who  are  members  of  other  committees  as 
well,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We 
gave  long  and  careful  consideration  to 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Many  of  the  figures  on  the  terms  of  the 
arms  programs  of  the  countries  Involved 
are  classified.  They  are  submitted  to  the 
committee,  but  we  are  not  permitted, 
under  existing  law,  to  cite  them  specifi- 
cally in  this  debate. 

The  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter  most  seriously,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  sales 
program,  particularly  sales  vmder  the  so- 
called  country  x  program — which  had 
been  very  successfully  concealed  from 
Congress — constituted  a  policy  which 
went  much  too  far  in  encouraging  arms 
races,  and  in  imposing  on  poor  and  small 
countries  burdens  which  they  could  ill 
afford.  The  committee,  by  a  2-to-l  vote 
on  the  Church  amendment,  voted  ac- 
cordingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair).  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I  believe  it  is  rather  significant  that 
the  leadership  of  the  opposition  to  this 
action  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  They  have  a  right,  of 
course,  to  plead  the  case  of  their  client, 
so  to  speak.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  the  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  others — were  to  pass  and 
thus  reverse  the  action  taken,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Should  that  occur,  I 
personally  shall  not  support  the  bill,  but 
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^  nil  vote  against  It.  It  will  no  longer  be 
lirlmarily  an  aid  bill  carrying  out  the 
(  riglnal  concept  of  assisting  countries  to 
I  conomlc  independence,  but  will  have 
lecome  to  a  considerable  extent  an  ad- 
unct  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
:  iluch  of  the  economic  aid  we  will  be  giv- 
ing  will  serve  only  to  enable  the  re- 
lipients  to  pay  for  their  purchases  of 
I  rms. 

Obviously  the  dominant  influence  to- 
(  ay,  not  only  in  the  Defense  Department 
1  ut  In  Congress  as  well,  is  the  Military 
]  Establishment.  I  think  that  should  not 
1  e  too  great  a  surprise,  inasmuch  as  we 
1  Lave  been  at  war  now  for  a  number  of 
years.  During  wartime,  the  military  es- 
1  ablishment  In  any  country  always  bur- 
I  eons  at  the  expense  of  the  civilian  econ- 
t  my.  That  is  what  we  see  happening  here. 
'  Vlth  the  escalation  of  the  present  war,  it 
'  ?ill  happen  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1  itor's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
( litional  minute. 

Should  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
:  rom  Washington  succeed,  the  only 
1  hlng  tliat  I  can  thinic  of  for  the  Senate 
1  o  do  wouli  be  to  reject  the  bill ;  and,  I 
:  epeat,  I  shall  opiwse  It. 

Mr.  ORXJENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
'  he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   PULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,   I 

ield  myself  1  additional  minute  so  that 

might  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ktor  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 

Lddltlonal  minute. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rleld  to  the  Senator  from  Alasica. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
»rrectly  understand  the  statement  of 
he  dlstinguistied  chairman  of  the  com- 
nlttee  to  be  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
mow  the  amounts  of  military  aid  given 
o  various  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  figures  are 
;lasslfled.  I  have  some  of  the  figures  here, 
rhe  Senator  may  look  at  them  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  We  are  given  the  figures  In  the 
sommlttee.  However,  as  I  say,  they  are 
slasslfled,  and  It  woijd  not  be  proper  for 


ne  to  use  the  figures  In  the  debate  or  to 
ise  them  so  that  they  would  become 
available  for  the  press. 

The  press  occasionally  gets  bold  of 
lome  of  this  information.  I  have  one  arti- 
ile  from  the  New  York  Times  that  con- 
alns  some  information.  I  do  not  know 
vhere  they  obtained  the  information. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  does  seem  to  be  a 
strange  paradox  that  in  the  American 
'ree  society  the  American  people  cannot 
le  allowed  to  know  how  much  of  their 
noney  is  being  squandered  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  knew  the 
■jMth.  it  would  be  more  difficult  for  the 
administration  to  obtain  the  money. 

The  information  was  classified  not  by 
ne  or  by  my  committee,  but  by  the  De- 
Cense  Department. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  They  do  not  want 
;he  public  to  have  that  information? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
Jiey  do. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
luch  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  able 
uid  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  having  the  same  issue  debated 
here  that  we  had  debated  last  week  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Ellender 
amendment  on  the  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  facilities.  I  think  many 
of  the  same  arguments  made  here  for 
the  Jackson-Tower  amendment  were 
made  at  that  time  against  the  Ellender 
amendment. 

We  must  think  in  terms  of  how  we  can 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  arms  by  those  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  nations  that  join 
with  us  in  the  resistance  and  contain- 
ment of  Communist  imperialism  and  ag- 
gression. 

We  have  in  existence  tcday  in  many 
countries  quid  pro  quo  arrangements 
based  upon  certain  concessions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  United  States  to  en- 
able us  to  maintain  a  superior  geographic 
and  strategic  position  to  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  enable  us  to  gather  in- 
telligence on  the  activities  of  Commu- 
nist governments  in  excliange  for  grants 
and  financial  assistance  to  these  coun- 
tries. 

I  think  we  would  jeopardize  consider- 
ably some  of  these  quid  pro  quo  arrange- 
ments If  we  failed  to  agree  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  Unfortunately,  the  best 
reasons  for  agreeing  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  are  classified,  and  we  cannot 
talk  about  them  here  in  an  open  session 
of  the  Senate. 

I  had  given  some  thought  to  the  Idea 
of  asking  that  the  doors  be  closed.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  that  because  I  know  that 
it  is  an  Inconvenience.  I  am,  however, 
hopeful  that  Senators  will  make  them- 
selves aware  of  some  of  these  arrange- 
ments that  we  have  with  our  friends  ajid 
will  understand  the  vital  importance  of 
containing  the  facilities  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  arms  by  nations  friendly  to 
this  country. 

The  most  sensitive  area  is  that  area  in 
the  periphery  around  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  so  called. 

We  have  friendly  nations  who  are 
determined  to  defend  their  countries 
against  Communist  aggression  and  to 
assist  the  United  States  of  America  in 
containing  aggression. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us 
to  slap  them  In  the  teeth  by  denying  them 
the  ability  to  purchase  arms  and  prob- 
ably, as  I  shall  discuss  later,  denying 
them  military  assistance  funds  which 
have  been  so  vital  in  helping  us  to  main- 
tain this  perimeter  of  defense. 

The  old  English  in  the  time  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  adequately  understood  the 
necessity  for  a  country  to  maintain  Its 
defense  perimeter  as  far  from  its  shores 
and  as  close  to  the  shores  of  its  enemy 
as  possible. 

They  would  not  have  had  a  threat  of 
Invasion  from  the  English  Channel.  They 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  ports 
in  Spain.  But  they  did  not  do  so,  and 
b^-  virtue  of  favorable  winds  and  superior 
seamanship  the  British  were  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  successfully  against  the 
Spanish  armada  in  the  channel. 


We  should  maintain  our  defense  pe- 
rimeter as  far  as  possible  from  American 
shores  and  as  close  to  the  enemy  shores 
as  possible. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  trying  to  en- 
courage other  free  world  countries  to 
take  on  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense. 

We  have  urged  them,  rather  than  to 
take  grants  from  the  United  States, 
to  earmark  a  major  portion  of  their 
budgets  for  defense  expenditures  and 
arms  purchases. 

It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  been  urging  these 
countries  to  take  on  a  great  share  of 
the  defense  burden,  for  us  to  say:  "No. 
We  want  you  to  finance  it  yourself.  We 
are  not  going  to  help  you  finance  it.  You 
will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get 
credit  terms.  We  carmot  sell  you  arms, 
because  we  have  no  credit  facilities  to 
extend  you  credit  at  this  time." 

That  would  be  terribly  inconsistent 
with  American  policy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Church  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  we  will  be  announcing  to  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  Isolating  ourselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  name  of  the  game  has  now 
changed  somewhat.  It  seems  that  those  of 
us  branded  as  reactionaries  are  those 
who  want  to  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  of  America  stands  for  freedom 
and  maintains  the  burden  of  defending 
ourselves  against  the  greatest  military 
aggression  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  hopeful 
that  the  Jackson  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
to  serve  notice  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  Intends  to 
continue  to  support  Its  friends  in  their 
effort  to  contain  the  threat  of  Soviet  and 
Communist  China  tyranny. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

THE    MILrrART    ASMS    REVOLVING    FUND    IN    THE 
EXPORT-rMPORT      BANK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
criticism  yesterday  of  the  proposed  elim- 
ination of  the  revolving  fund  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  my 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  stated: 

Why  should  we  tie  Uncle  Sam's  hands 
behind  bis  back  so  be  cannot  help  Israel  as 
needed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia,  for  many  years  I  have  at- 
tempted to  understand  the  status  and 
potential  of  the  various  military  posi- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  it 
Is  from  that  background  that  I  believe 
the  results  of  eliminating  this  revolving 
fund  would  create  exactly  the  opposite 
condition;  and  reasons  for  this  belief  in- 
clude the  many  other  ways  by  which  the 
United  States  can  extend  military  aid  to 
Israel  that  do  not  require  turning  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Into  an  arms  and 
ammunition  bank. 

As  example:  Future  credit  sales  could 
nevertheless  be  made  to  Israel  under  the 
authority  of  section  507  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  That  section  authorizes 
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the  President  to  sell  defense  articles 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  thus  avoiding  any  leadtime  for 
delivery.  Payment  for  such  military 
equipment  can  be  made  under  terms  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  authority  to  grant  military  as- 
sistance In  1968  in  the  amount  of  $475 
million.  There  is  no  prohibition  whatever 
on  giving  assistance  to  Israel  on  a  grant 
basis. 

Again,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  under  section  614  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  use  up  to 
$250  million  for  purposes  which  are  "im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 

These  are  all  separate  and  different 
methods  by  which  aid  can  be  granted  or 
loans  can  be  made  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
In  addition,  under  section  510  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  President  can 
use  up  to  $300  million  in  defense  articles 
from  Department  of  Defense  stocks  for 
aiding  coimtries  when  he  deems  it  "vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
This  latter  authority  has  been  used  in 
the  past  to  provide  arms  to  Vietnam. 
Surely  the  future  of  Israel  is  at  least  as 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  Is  the  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  In  recommending 
the  elimination  of  this  revolving  fimd  is 
to  discourage  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  doing  what  It  has  been  doing : 
from  financing  sales  of  sophisticated  mil- 
itary hardware  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries which  have  vast  needs  for  economic 
development  and  no  legitimate  needs  for 
such  weapons.  Why  does  Peru,  with  all 
its  poverty,  need  sophisticated  supersonic 
fighters? 

If  the  seciirlty  of  Israel  is  again  jeop- 
ardized by  a  renewal  of  rearmament  ac- 
tivities In  the  Middle  East  because  of  the 
relative  importance  of  that  part  of  the 
world  to  the  United  States — and  to  our 
allies  In  Europe  and  in  Japan — as  against 
the  importance  of  the  Far  East,  where 
this  country  is  now  spending,  in  Viet- 
nam alone,  $70  million  a  day,  there 
should  be  no  question  that  the  necessary 
military  assistance  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  United  States  and  from  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

There  Is  more  to  this  than  the  above. 
In  delving  Into  this  matter,  as  so  ably 
brought  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  by  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  recently  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  found 
out  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  cer- 
tain countries  and  the  methods  that  have 
been  used  to  increase  the  sales  of  arms 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress.  We 
know  now  that  much  aid  has  gone  to 
countries  which  have  reaffirmed,  over 
and  over  again,  their  desire  to  destroy 
Israel  and  to  drive  Its  Inhabitants  Into 
the  sea. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  seem  that  at 
some  time,  on  some  basis,  It  would  be 
to  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  control  the  growing 
arms  race,  at  least  from  the  standpoint 
of  controlling  what  at  times  can  well  be 
described  as  an  Indiscriminate  selling  of 


arms  to  various  countries  without  public 
Imowledge. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  spoke 
against  this  measure  have  my  full  sup- 
port when  it  comes  to  a  strong  military 
establishment  for  the  United  States  and 
for  its  allies;  and.  again,  I  would  con- 
sider Israel  both  an  ally  and  a  friend. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate selling  of  arms,  at  times  clearly 
without  the  knowledge,  let  alone  the  ap- 
proval, of  Congress,  is  just  another  de- 
velopment in  the  arms  race  that  can  only 
be  an  additional  danger  to  future  world 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stressed  in  this 
short  talk  the  question  of  arms  to  Israel 
because,  as  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  so  well  pointed  out  recently,  one 
of  the  ablest  lobbying  jobs  done  around 
Washington  during  the  time  I  have  been 
here  has  been  the  effort  to  present  the 
theory  that  if  this  revolving  fund  is  not 
maintained.  It  could  hurt  Israel.  I  have 
looked  Into  the  matter — this  part  of  the 
world  is  that  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman — if  the  revolving 
fund  is  not  eliminated,  that  act,  in  itself, 
could  well  hurt  Israel.  That  is  why  I  have 
stressed  this  particular  aspect. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  recently 
foimd  something  new  In  this  proposed 
amendment  that  Is  even  more  serious 
from  the  standpoint  of  controlling  arms. 
The  pending  amendment,  we  now  find, 
would  do  more  than  just  reinstate  the 
existing  law  of  the  military  credit  sales 
and  guarantee.  It  woiild  give  the  Defense 
Department  even  more  authority  than 
now.  The  new  authority  is  contained  In 
the  amendments  In  proposed  section  524 
(b)  (3) ,  which  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  buy  promissory 
notes  issued  by  a  foreign  coimtry  to  a 
commercial  supplier  who  has  sold  mili- 
tary equipment  directly  to  the  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
the  pending  amendment  would  put  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  betnking 
business? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Thsit  is  correct. 
It  could  put  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  banking  business,  say  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  resale  of  tanks  that 
are  now  obsolete  in  America  or  Europe — 
the  resale  of  those  tanks  from  Eiu-ope  to 
the  Middle  East  or  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
the  amendment  would  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  buy  the  notes 
from  the  arms  suppliers  who  had  sold 
that  equipment? 
Mr.    SYMINGTON.    The   Senator   Is 

correct.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  but  may  I 
first  finish  this  short  statement. 

The  Deputment  of  Defense  could  then 
rediscount  these  notes  at  any  private 
bank. 
In  other  words— and  this  is  the  impor- 


tant point — the  U.S.  arms  manufacturer 
or  arms  dealer,  such  as  Interarmco,  in 
Alexandria,  Va.— the  largest  private 
seller  of  arms  today  in  the  worid,  the 
largest  private  promoter  of  arms  sales  in 
the  world,  could  make  a  deal — the  at- 
tractive, young  American  who  recently 
left  this  country,  and  lives  In  Monaco, 
could  make  a  deal — to  sell  military  equip- 
ment to  a  foreign  coimtry  against  that 
country's  promissory  note,  and  could 
then  imload  that  note  on  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Department,  In  turn, 
with  its  tremendous  infiuence  on  the 
banks  of  the  country,  could  rediscoimt 
that  note  at  any  commercial  bank,  or,  of 
coiu-se,  at  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

This  is  a  neat  way  to  finance  the  trans- 
fer of  surplus  U.S.  equipment,  of  which 
we  thought  we  had  control  of  end  use, 
from,  say,  Europe  to  Latin  America,  or  to 
Africa,  or  to  Asia  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

We  must  remember  that  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  was  that  by  1970 
there  will  be  over  7,000  tanks  in  Europe — 
today  there  are  over  5,000 — which  people 
all  over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  no  doubt 
eventually  Central  and  South  America, 
are  anxious  to  find  some  way  to  purchase, 
so  that  they,  In  turn,  can  develop  a  situ- 
ation In  those  parts  of  the  world  com- 
parable to  the  arms  race  In  other  places. 
With  that  position,  and  as  contained 
In  the  amendment,  why  would  the  Senate 
want  to  vote  to  further  this  arms  race  all 
over  the  world,  especially  In  that  we 
know  what  is  happening  in  so  many 
places? 

I  listened  to  the  able  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  ear- 
lier today  about  what  is  going  on  In  the 
Congo.  I  would  hope  that  this  new  aspect 
contained  In  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  recognized  by  the  Senate  for  just 
what  It  Is. 
I  yield  to  my  able  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring. In  naming  the  organization 
whose  head  lives  in  Monaco,  to  Mr. 
Cimimlngs.  who  handles  biulness  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  sale  of  surplus  of 
war  In  all  categories  to  any  coimtry 
which  wants  to  come  In  and  lay  it  on 
the  line? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  leader 
Is  correct.  Mr.  Cvunmlngs.  the  head  of 
Interaamco,  at  Alexandria.  Va..  with 
branches  In  16  other  countries  aroimd 
the  world,  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. He  is  the  leading  private  arms  sel- 
ler In  the  world  today— a  modem,  able, 
and  attractive  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  his  Idea 
being  to  sell  as  much  arms  to  as  many 
people  as  he  can.  Cummlngs  was  frank. 
His  testimony  was  clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  he  also  has  laid 
his  cards  on  the  table. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  has. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  this  section  In  the 
law  today? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  not. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  something 
entirely  new? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Is  a  way  to 
help  him  sell  his  arms  all  over  the  world, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  Is  the  way  to 
help  him  sell  European  tanks,  which  are 
now  siirplus,  through  a  private  corpora- 
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tioi  L  to  a  third  country,  and  to  maneuver 
the  sale  to  a  fourth  country.  This,  on  oc- 
caa  ODs,  haa  been  going  on. 

1  [r.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ate r  yield? 
1  [r.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
1  tr.  OORE.  If  this  occurs,  and  then  the 
De  Mirtmesit  of  Defense  buys  the  papers 
fro  in  the  arms  salesman  and  then  re- 
dia  »imts  it  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
wh }  is  left  holding  the  bag? 

]  Ir.  SYMINGTON.  If  there  is  any  loss, 
or  resultant  war,  the  American  taxpayer. 
]  Ir.  HICKKWLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
wilthe  Senator  yield? 
]  tr,  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
ii.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  tbe  Senator  two  questions. 

:  s  Ik  not  standard  procedure  in  the 
coi  itracts  to  which  we  have  these  coun- 
tri  ss  a^ree,  when  we  deliver  arms  to  them 
by  way  of  trade,  that  they  will  not  dis- 
po«  of  those  arms  to  other  countries 
wi  hout  our  knowledge  and  consent? 

Jb.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  answer  the 
qu  istion  somewhat  obliquely. 

\n  unfortunate  case  had  to  do  with  our 
CO  itracting  with  the  Canadian  Govem- 
nt  nt,  under  license,  to  build  airplanes. 
A  aloe  question  developed  as  to  whether 
th )  plane  was  an  American  airplane.  It 
WIS  decided  that  it  was  not  American 
mi  Tcbandise.  so  the  planes  in  question 
WI  at  to  a  country  we  had  assured  the 
Aj  lerican  people  would  receive  no  more 
aims. 

iSx.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  think 
th  kt  is  covered  by  this  amendment,  but 
It  Is  my  understanding  in  every  contract 
wi  I  make  with  a  foreign  government  for 
ai  1  there  is  a  provision  that  that  coimtry 
wU  not  dispose  of  that  property  to  a 
tl  Ird  coontry,  surplus  or  otherwise,  with- 
01  Lt  our  knowledge  and  consent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

r(  ct.  Endless  control. 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  It  is  not  enforced. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  what  I  was 

tl  ytng  to  present  the  Senator.  It  is  not 

ei  iforced.  .  ^  ,,. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  talk- 
li  g  about  lapses  of  administrative  oper- 
a  ions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  would  make  it 
ii  ipossible  to  enforce. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  B4r.  President, 
I  have  one  other  question.  A  person  who 
■  legedly  digiM>y^  of  this  property  and 
i  ikes  paper  tor  it  of  one  kind  or  another 
cuinot  come  automatically  to  the  De- 
p  utment  of  Defense  or  the  Export-Im- 
H  }rt  Bank  and  lay  it  on  the  counter  and 
s  ty,  "I  want  to  discount  this;  give  me  the 
ELoney." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  would  not  have 
tj. 

Mr.  UlCKKNLOOPER.  He  has  to  have 
tie  consent  of  the  American  Govem- 
iient  or  the  American  agency  before 
laying  ttxat. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
y  ery  able  Soiator  from  Iowa,  who  was 
]  Jnd  OMNigh  to  alt  through  the  hearings 
1  nd  make  many  contributions  in  the 
4  omiBlttee.  the  true  salesman  la  an  able 
]  leraon  in  the  D^Murtment  of  Defense.  It 
'  rould  probably  be  Mr.  Henry  ECosa  who 

rould  go  to  Mr.  Cummings  and  aay.  "Let 

IS  get  together  and  make  a  deal  If  you 

ian  get  the  anna,  m  get  the  paper.  The 


Department  of  Defense  will  then  dis- 
coimt  it."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTQN.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,  I 
have  commitments.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  only  wanted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator,  but  I  have  made 
a  commitment  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Pentagon, 
seems  to  me  to  l)e  the  most  arrogant 
proposition  we  have  had  in  some  time.  It 
is  not  in  the  existing  law.  Therefore,  as 
we  have  tried  to  back  up  on  the  Pentagon 
and  say  that  we  want  to  limit  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  banking  business;  their 
authority  to  make  loans,  and  to  under- 
write loans;  they  come  back  saying,  "We 
not  only  want  Uiat  power,  but  we  want 
the  power  to  rediscount."  They  want  to 
move  into  the  third  phase  of  banlcing, 
at  a  time  when  the  Committee  on  For- 
eisn  Relations  wants  to  reduce  their 
power  in  the  second  phase  of  banking 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  first  phase  of 
banking.  Here  they  come  in  with  an 
amendment  to  establish  in  the  Pentagon 
a  kind  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  arms 
sales  around  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
that  authority  should  be  given. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
military  has  much  to  do  with  this.  This 
is  a  plan  that  could  continue  the  arms 
race  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
military  per  se.  It  was  not  drafted  by  the 
military,  but  by  civilians  who  want  to 
promote  the  sale  of  arms,  all  over  the 

world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  section  that  the  able 
Senator  mentioned,  section  (b)  (3) ,  I 
wish  to  state  that  obviously  there  are 
situations  that  will  develop  in  the  f  utxure 
and  situations  that  have  developed  in 
the  past  where  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  political  reasons,  may  wish 
to  deal  directly  with  a  private  supplier. 
The  inference  here  that  a  private  sup- 
plier can  go  off  on  his  own  and  obtsdn 
a  contract  and  have  the  Government  bail 
him  out  is  nonsense.  The  point  is  that 
there  la  complete  and  full  U.S.  Govern- 
ment supervision  from  the  beginning,  if 
that  is  the  course  of  action  the  individual 
Government  wishes  to  follow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  to  prevent  that  from 

talcing  place,  is  there? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute. 

Our  Government  retains  the  right  to 
buy  or  dispose  of  the  papers.  Obviously, 


our  Government  retains  control  of  those 
papers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  provision  is  not 
in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  matter,  at  least  in  our 
committee.  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
should  adopt  an  amendment  of  this 
character  without  it  having  been  sub- 
jected to  hearings? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  this 
matter  talked  out  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  was  in  the  original 
Defense  proposal  to  the  committee.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  gives  our  Gov- 
ernment the  kind  of  flexibihty  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  deal  wiUi  the  compli- 
cated problems  we  get  into  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  not  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  in  the  Defense 
Department's  original  proposal  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  in  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  it  was  in  the  orig- 
inal proposal  submitted  to  thfe  commit- 
tee and  was  therefore  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  its  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing section  (b)  (3)  because  of  the  flexi- 
bility. It  makes  provision  for  them  to 
deal  directly  with  tiie  supplier. 

However,  if  this  seems  to  be  the  mat- 
ter on  which  this  amendment  may  rise 
or  fan,  or  the  thing  that  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri  and  others 
have  most  serious  ^  reservations  about, 
and  since  there  haveTjeen-«o  hearings, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  consider  consenting  to  a  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  to  delete  sub- 
secUon  (b)(3). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  that  important. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  retain  it 
and  I  think  there  is  a  valid  argimient. 
However,  since  this  is  the  iHincipal  ir- 
ritant in  the  amendment  perhaps  it 
could  be  submitted  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
carry  out  what  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I, 
through  unanimous  consent,  modify  the 
amendment  to  delete  subsection  (b)  (3). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  would  be  required.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  that  piupose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  to  work  a  deletion  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3) ;  and  that  would  include  the 
word   "or"   at  the  end   of   subsection 
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(b)  (3) ,  and  insert  a  period  in  place  of 
the  semicolon  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment". 

Mr.  GORE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  however 
well  intentioned  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  have  been,  I  object  to  what 
it  sought  to  do  in  eliminating  the  re- 
volving fund  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  shall  support  the 
pending  amendment  authored  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  sit  in  judgment  on  questions  of 
delicate  foreign  policy. 

This  world  is  in  trouble,  and  whoever 
sits  in  the  White  House  has  terrible  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  American  people.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  he  has,  also,  a  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership  for  the  cause  of  man's 
freedom  and  of  the  cause  of  peace  with 
justice  on  this  melancholy  globe. 

There  are  still  murderers  and  plxm- 
derers  within  the  society  of  nations. 
Greed  and  avarice  and  lust  for  power  are 
the  motivation  of  some  countries.  There 
are  still  going  to  be  times  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  permitted  an  opportunity 
to  aid  a  "free  friendly  nation"  to  defend 
itself  against  potential  aggression,  by 
making  available  to  it  defensive  arms. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  I  believe, 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity,  under 
Presidential  direcUon,  to  finance  the 
sales  of  defense  articles  to  friendly  coim- 
tries. 

I  have  read  and  reread  a  splendid  edi- 
torial published  in  a  great  American 
uewQMper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It 
clearly  states  the  concerns  which  you 
have,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have,  wlttx 
respect  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing, in  secret  country  X  sales,  the 
misuse  of  arms  undertaken,  on  occa- 
sion, by  some  recipient  countries,  and, 
basically,  the  policy  of  military  aid. 
But,  states  the  editorial: 

CoDgrea  la  not  qualified  to  leglsUte  the 
details  of  foreign  policy  Implementation,  and 
Wouldn't  tiy. 

I  agree,  at  least,  in  an  Instance  such 
as  this. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Aa  tlie  Middle  East  crlMs  and  renewed 
giierrllla  flghUng  In  lAtln  America  demon- 
strate, tbls  la  atUl  a  dangerotu  world.  Tbere 
are  many  cases  where  supply  of  TTJ3.  weapons 
Is  TltaUy  Important.  And,  In  some  Inatanoea, 
the  transactlana  oannot  be  broiadcast  from 
the  rooftops. 

Surely,  that  is  a  sound  statement.  We 
ought  not  to  shear  away  what  might  be 
a  vital  authority  of  the  President  to 
make  his  decisions  on  questions  of  sales 
of  UJ3.  weapons. 

I  am  not  going  to  place  the  man  in 

the  White  House  hi  a  straitjacket.  I  want 

the  Senate  to  correct  the  mistake  of 

tbe   Ccnnmlttee   on  Foreign  Relations 
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when  it  voted  to  strike  out  the  Pentagon 
revolving  fund  for  defensive  arms  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial,  entitled  "Con- 
gress Misguided  on  Arms,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCXKSS  MZSCnTDO)  ON  ASMS 

Members  of  Congress  who  should  know 
better  seem  determined  to  hamstring  the 
Executive  Branch  in  Its  handling  of  delicate 
foreign  policy  situations. 

The  lawmakers'  motives  are  good,  but  their 
actions  are  nonetheless  unwise  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  U.S.  national  Interest. 

In  both  House  and  Senate,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  committees  have  been  threat- 
ening to  abolish  the  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  sales  of  American 
arms  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  Jumped  Into  the  act  by  voting 
to  gradually  eliminate  the  revolving  fund 
which  the  "Ex-Im"  maintains  for  Pentagon 
arms  transactions. 

If  this  action  Is  upheld  by  the  full  House 
and  Senate,  the  effect  wUl  be  either  to  put 
the  Defense  Department  out  of  the  weapons 
supply  business — or  to  force  the  Administra- 
tion into  even  more  secretive  handling  of 
weapons  supply  agreements,  through  inclu- 
sion In  the  CIA  budget  or  otherwise. 

The  congressional  moves  are  well  Intended. 

They  grow,  for  one  thing,  out  of  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
avoid  allowing  military  aid  programs  to  get 
this  country  committed  to  any  mwe  Viet- 
nam-tyi>e  aituations. 

They  also  reflect  a  feeling  that  the  arms 
are  used,  all  too  often,  for  purposes  at  odds 
with  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Pakistan's 
use  of  American  weapons  against  India,  and 
the  similar  employment  of  U.S.  arms  against 
Israel  by  Jordan  are  typical  of  the  problem. 

Finally,  many  lawmakers  feel  that  the 
Pentagon  has  used  the  device  of  "Country- 
X"  loans  from  the  Ez-Im  to  make  arms  deals 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress. 

AU  three  concerns  are  legitimate.  If  the 
current  furore  Induces  the  Administration 
to  take  a  more  skeptical  and  hard-eyed  view 
of  arms  purchase  requests,  and  to  keep  Con- 
gressional committees  projierly  Informed, 
a  useful  punwse  wlU  have  been  served. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  for 
Oongreaa  to  write  rigid  restrictions  that 
would  endanger  the  IntelUgent  and  flexible 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Aa  the  lUddle  East  crlala  and  renewed 
guerrilla  fighting  In  Latin  Am^lca  demmi- 
strate,  this  Is  still  a  dangerous  world.  There 
are  many  cases  where  supply  of  UJ3.  weapons 
Is  vitally  Important.  And,  In  some  instances, 
the  tranaactlona  cannot  be  broadcast  from 
the  rooftops. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  has 
been  no  massive  Increase  In  the  flow  of  U.S. 
arms  to  developing  countries.  But  weapons 
which  previously  were  given  away  are  now 
sold — with  a  credit  boost  from  the  Ez-Im. 
The  taxpayers  benefit  thereby. 

Congress  is  not  qualified  to  legislate  the 
details  of  foreign  policy  Implementation,  and 
shouldn't  try. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
](^ed  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  am  certainly  not  a  merchant  of 
arms,  nor  am  I  interested  In  helpiog 
merchants  of  arms,  but  everything  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Is  tied  to  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  do  it. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
!SX>ke  of  tying  our  hands,  it  is  mie  thing 
to  flight  about  it  administratively — and 


we  can  have  our  way  when  we  want  it — 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  have  no  statu- 
tory authority.  In  my  judgment,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  security  of  this  Nation,  and 
of  the  world,  requires  greater  flexibility 
in  this  matter  than  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
President  by  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
committee. 

I  shall  take  my  chances  on  our  ability 
to  control  excesses  of  judgment  by  the 
Defense  Secretary,  or  the  President,  but 
I  will  not  take  my  chances  to  deny  them 
the  statutory  authority  within  which  to 
deal  with  existing  world  situations  which 
so  directly  relate  to  our  security. 

That  Is  why  I  join  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
policy  matter  which  properly  belongs,  I 
should  think,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  committee  did  not 
come  to  its  decision  hastily.  This  has 
been  brewing  for  years.  This  year  alone, 
two  separate  subcommittees  held  hear- 
ing for  our  foreign  military  assistance 
which  we  have  been  slapping  on  with 
such  eager  hands. 

The  committee  does  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  military 
assistance.  The  committee  asks  only  that 
the  military  assistance  program  be  ad- 
ministered with  discrimlnatiOTi  and  re- 
straint, focused  on  those  countries  where 
our  national  Interest  clearly  ceJls  for  it. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  program  has 
been  proliferated,  bureaucratized,  and 
routinized  in  such  fashion  that  most  for- 
eign coimtries  are  now  offered  military 
assistance  as  a  part  of  the  regular  pack- 
age. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  In  summarizing  how 
far  this  has  gone,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that,  since  1950, 
we  have  disbursed  $37  billion  worth  of 
military  assistance  abroad. 

The  total  amount  is  not  only  stagger- 
ing, but  listen  to  the  list  of  armaments 
involved:  3,292  aircraft  trainers,  4,385 
F-84  fighters,  2,812  F-86  aircraft  train- 
ers, 25,279  tanks,  75,995  trailers,  150,552 
2V2-ton  trucks.  1,362,000  carbines, 
2,106,000  rifles,  72,777  machinegims, 
29,716  mortars,  and  over  30,000  missiles. 

Today  we  are  disbursing  abroad  a 
greater  volume  of  arms  than  all  the  other 
industrial  countries  combined,  and  six 
times  the  volume  of  our  nearest  rival,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  policy.  When  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  weeks  ago,  I  tried  to  point  out 
where  the  policy  has  baclcfired,  with  the 
most  regrettable  results  for  the  United 
States. 

We  eagerly  supplied  arms  both  to  Paki- 
stan and  India,  in  the  name  of  better 
enabling  those  two  countries  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Pakistan  knew,  an  along,  that  the  arms 
would  have  utility  only  against  India.  In 
the  end,  arms  we  supplied  were  used  both 
by  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  war  be- 
tween them. 

It  was  the  Soviet  Union,  against  whom 
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tia  a  to  a  third  country,  and  to  maneuver 
th<  I  sale  to  a  fourth  country.  This,  on  oc- 
cai  loziB,  has  been  going  on. 

:  4r.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ah  T  yield? 

Ir.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
4r.  OORE.  If  this  occurs,  and  then  the 
Dt  psiitmeni  of  Defense  buys  the  papers 
fit  m  tbe  arms  salesman  and  then  re- 
dii  counts  it  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
wl  o  is  left  holding  the  bag? 

kir.  SYMINGTON.  If  there  is  any  loss, 
or  resultant  war,  the  American  taxpayer. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
wUthe Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
)Sx.  HICKEaJLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  two  questions. 

[8  it  not  standard  procedure  in  the 
c«  attacts  to  which  we  have  these  coun- 
tr  es  agree,  when  we  deliver  arms  to  them 
Yi^  way  of  trade,  that  they  will  not  dls- 
p<8e  of  those  arms  to  other  countries 
w  thout  our  knowledge  and  consent? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  answer  the 
qi  estion  somewhat  obliquely. 

An  uiif  ortunate  case  had  to  do  with  our 
a  ntracting  with  the  Canadian  Govem- 
m  ent,  under  Uoense,  to  build  airplanes. 
A  n1c«f  question  developed  as  to  whether 
U  e  plane  was  an  American  airplane.  It 
WIS  decided  that  it  was  not  American 
merchandise,  so  the  planes  in  question 
wsnt  to  a  country  we  had  assured  the 
A  neilcan  people  would  receive  no  more 
a-ms. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  think 
ti  lat  is  covered  by  this  amendment,  but 
11  is  my  imderstanding  in  every  contract 
t  e  make  with  a  foreign  government  for 
a  id  there  is  a  provision  that  that  coimtry 
vill  not  dispose  of  that  property  to  a 
t  lird  coontry.  surplus  or  otherwise,  with- 
G  at  our  knowledge  and  consent 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

I  wt.  Endless  control. 

Mr.  rOLBRlGHT.  It  Is  not  enforced. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  what  I  was 

t  rylng  to  present  the  Senatw.  It  is  not 

( oforced.  ^  *  ,,. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  talk- 
1  ag  about  lapses  of  administrative  oper- 

t  .tlons. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  would  make  it 
j  mpossible  to  enforce. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
' :  have  one  other  question.  A  person  who 
lUegedly  disposes  of  this  property  and 
B^—  paper  for  it  of  one  kind  or  another 
annot  oome  automatically  to  the  De- 
lartment  of  Defense  or  the  Export-Im- 
Mrt  Bank  and  lay  it  on  the  counter  and 
lay,  "I  want  to  discount  this;  give  me  the 
nooey." 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  He  would  not  have 

to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  has  to  have 
the  consent  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  the  American  agency  before 
buying  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
very  able  Senator  from  lows,  who  was 
kbid  enough  to  sit  through  the  hearings 
and  make  many  contributions  in  the 
coiBBtfttee.  the  true  salesman  Is  an  able 
person  tn  the  D^mrtment  of  Defense.  It 
would  probably  be  Mr.  Henry  Knss  who 
would  go  to  Mr.  Cummiogs  and  say.  "Let 
us  get  together  and  make  a  deal.  If  you 
can  get  the  arms,  m  get  the  paper.  The 


Department  of  Defense  will  then  dis- 
count it." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President 


Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,   I 
have  commitments.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  only  wanted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator,  but  I  have  made 
a  commitment  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Pentagon, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  arrogant 
proposition  we  have  had  in  some  time.  It 
is  not  in  the  existing  law.  Therefore,  as 
we  have  tried  to  back  up  on  the  Pentagon 
and  say  that  we  want  to  limit  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  banking  business;  their 
authority  to  make  loans,  and  to  under- 
write loans;  they  come  back  saying,  "We 
not  only  want  that  power,  but  we  want 
the  power  to  rediscount."  They  want  to 
move  into  the  third  phase  of  banking, 
at  a  time  when  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  wsuits  to  reduce  their 
power  in  the  second  phase  of  banking 
and  perhaps  even  in  the  first  phase  of 
banking.  Here  they  come  in  with  an 
amendment  to  establish  in  the  Pentagon 
a  kind  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  arms 
sales  around  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
that  authority  should  be  given. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
military  has  much  to  do  with  this.  This 
Is  a  plan  that  could  continue  the  arms 
race  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  have  to  do  with  the 
military  per  se.  It  was  not  drafted  by  the 
military,  but  by  civilians  who  want  to 
promote  the  sale  of  arms,  all  over  the 

world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
iiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  section  that  the  able 
Senator  mentioned,  section  (b)  (3) .  I 
wish  to  state  that  obviously  there  are 
situations  that  will  develop  in  the  f  utiure 
and  situations  that  have  developed  In 
the  past  where  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  political  reasons,  may  wish 
to  deal  directly  with  a  private  supplier. 
The  Inference  here  that  a  private  sup- 
plier can  go  off  on  his  own  and  obtain 
a  contract  and  have  the  Goverrunent  bail 
him  out  Is  nonsense.  Tlie  point  is  that 
there  is  complete  and  full  U.S.  Govern- 
ment supervision  from  the  beginning,  if 
that  Is  the  course  of  action  the  individual 
Government  wishes  to  follow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  amendment  to  prevent  that  from 

taking  place.  Is  there?  

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute. 

Our  Government  retains  the  right  to 
buy  or  dispose  of  the  papers.  Obviously, 


our  Government  retail^  control  of  those 
papers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  provision  is  not 
in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  this  matter,  at  least  in  our 
committee.  Does  the  Senator  think  we 
should  adopt  an  amendment  of  this 
character  without  it  having  been  sub- 
jected to  hearings? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  that  it  - 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  this 
matter  talked  out  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  was  in  the  original 
Defense  proposal  to  the  committee.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  gives  our  Gov- 
ernment the  kind  of  flexibility  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  deal  witti  the  compli- 
cated problems  we  get  into  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  was  not  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  in  the  Defense 
Department's  original  proposal  to  the 
conunlttee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  in  the  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  it  was  in  the  orig- 
inal proposal  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee and  was  therefore  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  its  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  on  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing section  (b)  (3)  because  erf  the  flexi- 
bility. It  makes  provision  for  them  to 
deal  directly  with  the  supplier. 

However,  if  tills  seems  to  be  the  mat- 
ter on  which  this  amendment  may  rise 
or  fan,  or  the  thing  that  our  distin- 
guished friend  from  Missouri  and  others 
have  most  serious  reservations  about, 
and  since  there  have  been  no  hearings, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  consider  consenting  to  a  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  to  delete  sub- 
section (b)(3). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  that  important. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  retain  it 
and  I  think  there  is  a  valid  argument. 
However,  since  this  is  the  pwincipal  ir- 
ritant in  the  amendment  perhaps  it 
could  be  submitted  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
carry  out  what  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I. 
through  unanimous  consent,  modify  the 
amendment  to  delete  subsection  (b)  (3). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  would  be  required.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
for  that  piuTX)se. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  to  work  a  deletion  of  subsec- 
ttcHi  (b)  (3) ;  and  that  would  include  the 
word  "or"   at  the  end   of   subeection 
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(b)  (3) ,  and  insert  a  period  in  place  of 
the  semicolon  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment". 

Mr.  GORK  I  object^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  KUCHELl  Mr.  President,  however 
well  intentioned  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  have  been,  I  object  to  what 
it  sought  to  do  in  eliminating  the  re- 
volving ftmd  available  to  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defense,  and  I  shall  support  the 
pending  amendment  authored  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  sit  in  judgment  on  questions  of 
delicate  foreign  policy. 

This  world  is  in  trouble,  and  whoever 
sits  in  the  White  House  has  terrible  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  American  people.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  he  has,  also,  a  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership  for  the  cause  of  man's 
freedom  and  of  the  cause  of  peace  with 
justice  on  this  melancholy  globe. 

There  are  still  murderers  suid  plim- 
derers  within  the  society  of  nations. 
Greed  and  avarice  and  lust  for  power  are 
the  motivation  of  some  countries.  There 
are  still  going  to  be  times  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  It  seems  to 
me,  should  be  permitted  an  opportunity 
to  aid  a  "free  friendly  nation"  to  defend 
itself  against  potential  aggression,  by 
making  available  to  it  defensive  arms. 
The  Etepartment  of  Defense.  I  believe, 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity,  under 
Presidential  direction,  to  finance  the 
sales  of  defense  articles  to  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  read  and  reread  a  splendid  edi- 
torial published  In  a  great  American 
newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  It 
clearly  states  the  concerns  which  you 
have,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have,  wltti 
respect  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing, in  secret  country  X  sales,  the 
misuse  of  arms  undertaken,  on  occa- 
sion, by  some  recipient  countries,  and, 
basically,  the  policy  of  military  aid. 
But,  states  the  editorial: 

Congress  la  not  qualified  to  leglalate  the 
details  of  foreign  policy  Implementation,  and 
■liouldnt  try. 

I  agree,  at  least.  In  an  instance  such 
as  this. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Aa  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  renewed 
guerrilla  fighting  in  Ijatln  America  demon- 
strate, this  Is  still  a  dangerous  worid.  There 
are  many  cases  where  supply  of  17.8.  weapons 
is  TltaUy  Important.  And,  in  some  Uutanoea, 
the  tranaactlana  oannot  be  broAdcast  from 
the  rooftofML 

Surely,  that  is  a  sound  statement.  We 
ought  not  to  shear  away  what  might  be 
a  vital  authority  of  the  President  to 
make  his  decisions  on  questions  of  sales 
of  UJ3.  weapons. 

I  am  not  going  to  place  the  man  in 
the  White  House  in  a  straltjacket.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  correct  the  mistake  of 
the   Committee   on  Foreign  Relations 


when  It  voted  to  strike  out  the  Pentagon 
revolving  fund  for  defensive  arms  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial,  entitied  "Con- 
gress Misguided  on  Arms,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGKKSS  MlSCT7IDa>  ON  AkMS 

Members  of  Congress  who  should  know 
better  seem  determined  to  hamstring  the 
Executive  Branch  in  its  handling  of  delicate 
foreign  policy  situations. 

The  lawmakers'  motives  are  good,  but  their 
actions  are  nonetheless  unwise  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

In  both  House  and  Senate,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  committees  have  been  threat- 
ening to  abolish  the  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  sales  of  American 
arms  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  jumped  Into  the  act  by  voting 
to  gradually  eliminate  the  revolving  fund 
which  the  "Ex-Im"  maintains  for  Pentagon 
arms  transactions. 

If  this  action  is  upheld  by  the  full  House 
and  Senate,  the  effect  will  be  either  to  put 
the  Defense  Department  out  of  the  weapons 
supply  business — or  to  force  the  Administra- 
tion into  even  more  secretive  handling  of 
weapons  supply  agreements,  through  inclu- 
sion in  the  CIA  budget  or  otherwise. 

The  congressional  moves  are  well  Intended. 

They  grow,  for  one  thing,  out  of  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  United  States  should 
avoid  allowing  military  aid  programs  to  get 
this  country  committed  to  any  m<X'e  Viet- 
nam-type situations. 

They  also  reflect  a  feeling  that  the  arms 
are  ixsed,  all  too  often,  for  purposes  at  odds 
with  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Pakistan's 
use  of  American  weapons  against  India,  and 
the  similar  employment  of  U.S.  arms  against 
Israel  by  Jordem  are  typical  of  the  problem. 

Finally,  many  lawmakers  feel  that  the 
Pentagon  has  used  the  device  of  "Country- 
X"  loans  from  the  Ex-Im  to  make  arms  deals 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress. 

All  three  concerns  are  legitimate.  If  the 
current  furore  induces  the  Administration 
to  take  a  more  skeptical  and  hard-eyed  view 
of  arms  piirchase  requests,  and  to  keep  Con- 
gressional committees  properly  informed, 
a  useful  purpose  will  have  been  served. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  for 
OongresB  to  write  rigid  restricUona  that 
would  endanger  the  intelligent  and  flexible 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Iflddle  East  crisis  and  renewed 
guerrilla  fighting  In  Latin  America  demon- 
strate, this  is  still  a  dangerous  world.  There 
are  many  cases  where  supply  of  UJ3.  weapons 
Is  vitally  Important.  And,  In  some  instances, 
the  transactions  cannot  be  broadcast  from 
the  rooftops. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  has 
been  no  maaelve  increase  in  the  fiow  of  U.S. 
arms  to  developing  countries.  But  weap>ons 
which  previously  were  given  away  are  now 
sold — ^wlth  a  credit  Ijoost  from  tl»e  Ex-Im. 
The  taxpayers  benefit  thereby. 

Congress  is  not  qualified  to  legislate  the 
details  of  foreign  pc^cy  Implementation,  and 
shouldn't  Uj. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Joined  In  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  am  certainly  not  a  merchant  of 
arms,  nor  am  I  Interested  In  helping 
merchants  of  arms,  but  everything  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  tied  to  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment wUl  do  it. 

When  the  Senator  from  Washington 
£gx>ke  of  tying  our  hands.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  fight  about  it  administratively — and 


we  can  Iiave  our  way  when  we  want  it — 
but  it  Is  another  thing  to  have  no  statu- 
tory authority.  In  my  judgment,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  security  of  this  Nation,  and 
of  the  world,  requires  greater  flexibility 
in  this  matter  than  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
President  by  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
committee. 

I  shsJl  take  my  chances  on  our  ability 
to  control  excesses  of  judgment  by  the 
Etefense  Secretary,  or  the  President,  but 
I  will  not  take  my  chances  to  deny  them 
the  statutory  authority  within  which  to 
deal  with  existing  world  situations  which 
so  directly  relate  to  our  security. 

That  is  why  I  join  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
policy  matter  which  properly  belongs,  I 
should  think,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  committee  did  not 
come  to  its  decision  hastily.  This  has 
been  brewing  for  years.  This  year  alone, 
two  separate  subcommittees  held  hear- 
ing for  our  foreign  military  assistance 
which  we  have  been  slapping  on  with 
such  eager  hands. 

The  committee  does  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  military 
assistance.  The  committee  asks  only  that 
the  military  assistance  program  be  ad- 
ministered with  discrimination  and  re- 
straint, focused  on  those  countries  where 
our  national  Interest  clearly  calls  for  It." 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  program  has 
been  proliferated,  bureaucratized,  and 
routinized  in  such  fashion  that  most  for- 
eign coimtries  are  now  offered  military 
assistance  as  a  part  of  the  regular  pack- 
age. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  In  summarizing  how 
far  this  has  gone,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that,  since  1950. 
we  have  disbursed  $37  billion  worth  of 
military  assistance  abroad. 

The  total  amount  is  not  only  stagger- 
ing, but  listen  to  the  11^  of  armaments 
involved:  3.292  sdrcraft  trainers.  4.385 
P-84  fighters.  2.812  F-8(J  aircraft  train- 
ers. 25,279  tanks.  75.995,traflers.  150,552 
2y2-ton  trucks,  1,362.000  carbines, 
2,106,000  rifles.  72.777  machlneguns. 
29.716  mortars,  and  over  3Wpo  missiles. 

Today  we  are  dlsbursincl  aibroad  a 
greater  volume  of  arms  thaa  all  the  other 
Industrial  coimtrles  combined,  and  six 
times  the  volume  of  our  nearest  rival,  the 
Soviet  Unlon.«- 

Mr.  Presldaat.  this  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  policy.  When  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  weeks  ago,  I  tried  to  point  out 
where  the  policy  has  backfired,  with  the 
most  regrettable  results  for  the  United 
States. 

We  eagerly  supplied  arms  both  to  Paki- 
stan and  India,  In  the  name  of  better 
enabling  those  two  countries  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
Pakistan  knew,  all  along,  that  the  arms 
would  have  utility  only  against  India.  In 
the  end.  arms  we  supplied  were  used  both 
by  India  and  Pakistan  In  the  war  be- 
tween them. 

It  was  the  Soviet  Union,  against  whom 
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w^  had  Intended  the  arms  to  point,  which 
th  sn  stepped  in  at  Tashkent  as  the  min- 
Ist  er  of  peace. 

iVe  have  seen  our  arms  policy  backfire 
In  the  Middle  East,  where  both  Arab  and 
Is:  ael  troops,  only  2  months  ago.  were 
ar  ned  with  Americsm  tanks,  when  the 
wi  r  came. 

We  have  seen  some  $325  million  of  our 
ar  ais  disbursed  to  the  Arab  countries  sur- 
roimding  Israel,  whose  avowed  purpose 
wi  IS  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea. 

yes,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  policy  ques- 
ti<  n. 

Now  it  has  been  argued  that  if  the 
cc  mmittee  is  not  overruled,  the  Presi- 
de nfs  hands  will  be  tied,  and  that  our 
a  pacity  to  continue  to  furnish  arms  ei- 
th  er  on  a  grant  or  credit  basis  to  foreign 
countries  will  be  seriously 'impaired. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  so. 

Let  me  review  the  provisions  in  the 
piesent  law  enabling  foreign  govern- 
ments to  procure  arms  fropi  the  United 
Sates: 

First.  They  can  buy  directly  from  U.S. 
m  anuf acturers  on  whatever  credit  terms 
t^y  may  be  able  to  negotiate  with  pri- 
banks  or  with  the  Export- Import 
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Second.  They  can  buy  weapons  and 
sdpplles  from  Department  of  Defense 
St  3Cks,  with  up  to  3  years  credit,  under 
tie  provisions  of  section  507(a)  of  the 
Fpreign  Assistance  Act. 

Third.  They  can  buy  through  an  ar- 
i^ngement  where  the  Department  of 
E  efense  in  effect,  acts  as  their  purchas- 
lig  agent  in  contracting  with  private 
suppliers.  The  Department  of  Defense 
If  reimbursed  by  the  country  for  the 
equipment  it  obtains  for  them. 

Fourth.  They  caui  obtain  military 
eiiulpment  on  a  grant  basis,  under  sec- 
t  on  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
yhlch  gives  the  President  authority  to 
u  se  up  to  $250  million  to  assist  a  country 
^  hen  "important  to  the  security  of  the 
T  nlted  States"  if  that  country  Is  "a  vlc- 
t  m  of  active  Communist  or  Commu- 
r  Ist-supported  aggression."  Arms  aid 
V  as  given  to  six  countries  imder  this 
ajuthorlty  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Fifth.  They  can  obtain  military  equip- 
dient  on  a  grant  basis  through  the  mili- 
tury  assistance  program  as  authorized 
^  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Sixth.  They  can  obtain  their  needs 
directly  from  Department  of  Defense 
!  tocks  xmder  authority  of  section  510  of 
ttie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  per- 
I  ilts  the  President  to  use  up  to  $300 
1  illlion  a  year  for  this  purpose  when  "he 
<  etermlnes  It  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
( f  the  United  States."  Seventeen  coun- 
1  rles  received  military  assistance  in  this 
^  7ay  In  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

Seventh.  Direct  credit  from  the  De- 
>artment  of  Defense  revolving  fund  can 
«  provided  to  a  country  for  arms 
>urcha8es. 

Eighth.  Equipment  can  be  bought  on 
sredlt  supplied  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  private  banks,  for  which  repay- 
nent  is  guaranteed  by  the  Department 
)f  Defense  through  use  of  the  revolving 
fund. 

Of  these  eight  ways  by  which  we  can 
umlsh,  either  by  grant  or  credit,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  foreign  coimtries.  only 
he  last  two  have  been  affected  by  the 


action  taken  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  pointed  to 
three  methods  by  which  the  President 
could  furnish  this  aid,  which  totaled 
S941  million— practically  $1  billion.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
named  eight  ways,  only  two  of  which 
woiild  be  affected  by  the  amendment, 
leaving  six  ways.  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  any  idea  what  the  total  amount  of 
those  six  ways  would  add  up  to? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  are  ways  left  in  this  bill 
for  financing  more  military  aid  than  the 
administration  itself  programs  for  the 
coming  year.  All  the  committee  has  tried 
to  do  is  to  reach  the  revolving  fund 
which  has  been  utilized  principally  to 
finance  the  sale  of  arms,  oftentimes 
sophisticated  military  hardware,  to  un- 
developed countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  further  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  5  minutes  for  my- 
self. The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
some  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  In  the  past  5  years, 
through  use  of  the  revolving  fund,  mili- 
tary sales  to  underdeveloped  coimtries 
have  increased  thirteenfold.  It  is  that 
which  the  committee  seeks  to  reach. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  his  reasoning  is  sound. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  only  two 
sources  of  financing  sales  of  military 
equipment  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  sources  of  U.S.  arms  available  to  a 
foreign  country  will  still  be  many  and 
varied,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  mili- 
tary assistance  will  be  available  to  any 
country  when  it  is  truly  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's interests.  The  argument  that  re- 
peal of  the  credit  sales  authority  will  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  providing  arms 
to  Israel  in  the  event  her  existence  is 
threatened  is  only  a  "red  herring"  de- 
signed to  distract  Senators  from  the  real 
Issue.  This  amendment  does  not  get  the 
Department  of  Defense  out  of  the  foreign 
arms  business — but  it  does  get  it  out  of 
the  banking  business. 

As  of  June  30,  the  $384  million  in  as- 
sets of  the  revolving  fund  backed  up  $666 
million  in  credit  where  repayment  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  $230  million  in  outstanding  direct 
credit.  Six  hundred  and  four  million  dol- 
lars of  the  guaranteed  credit  had  been 
provided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
under  the  country  i  arrangement, 
which  was  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Senate  last  week.  This  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planned  to  finance  $292 
million  in  sales  to  15  less-developed 
countries  through  the  revolving  fund,  all 
but  $36  million  of  the  credit  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Unfortimately,  the  list  of  countries 
slated  for  sales,  the  amoimts,  and  the 
arms  to  be  sold  to  each  are  classified.  I 


know  of  no  more  convincing  evidence  In 
support  of  the  committee's  position  than 
this  data.  The  secrecy  that  shrouds  the 
military  aid  program  forces  the  public 
to  accept  on  faith  the  well-worn  litany 
of  phrases  about  the  Importance  of  this 
program.  A  democratic  system  does  not 
survive  on  faith — it  survives  on  freedom 
of  debate  and  freedom  of  Information. 

Let  us  take  a  few  items  of  public  knowl- 
edge to  examine  the  fruits  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's sales  promotion.  Last  year  we 
sold  Argentina  25  subsonic  A-4B  com- 
bat aircraft.  Secretary  McNamara  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  -aUernative  was  that  the  Argentine 
would  accept  the  offer  of  another  nation  to 
sell  50  airplanes  at  a  much  higher  price, 
which  would  involve  a  much  greater  diver- 
sion from  her  economic  resources. 

This  victory  for  our  sales  policy  led 
first,  Chile,  Argentina's  traditional  rival, 
to  purchase  21  British  Hawker  Hunter 
jets,  a  superior  plane;  second,  Peru,  de- 
termined not  to  be  left  behind,  to  vmder- 
take  negotiations  for  jets  with  the  French 
and  the  British;  and,  third,  the  United 
States  to  end  up  trying  to  persuade  Peru 
not  to  buy.  Yet,  Secretary  McNamara 
justified  the  original  sale  to  Argentina 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  "help  con- 
trol a  potential  arms  race  and  dampen 
it  down." 

To  my  knowledge  it  has  never  been 
contended,  even  by  Pentagon  officials, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  coun- 
try posed  an  external  threat  to  Latin 
America.  Yet  under  the  sales  program  we 
have  sold  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
other  such  military  wares — weapons  of  a 
type  which  can  hardly  be  justified  for 
internal  security  purposes.  If  military 
hardware  like  this  is  used,  it  will  be 
against  their  neighbors — who  will  also  be 
using  U.S.  equipment.  Former  elected 
President  of  Guatemala  Miguel  Ydigoras- 
Fuentos,  ousted  by  a  military  coup  in 
1963,  wrote  recently: 

Generally  speaking,  modern  weapons  are 
not  used  by  the  military  to  defend  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  their  respective  countries, 
but  to  repress  popular  aspirations  and  un- 
dermine democratic  institutions. 

By  our  sales  policies  we  have  created 
in  all  too  many  countries  around  the 
world  the  spectacle  described  by  former 
Ambassador  to  India  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  a  "combination  of  ill-fed  people 
and  well-fed  armies  deploying  the  most 
modern  equipment." 

What  possible  justification,  other  than 
as  a  sop  to  military  pride,  can  there  be 
in  selling  tanks,  as  we  did  last  year  to 
Brazil,  to  a  nation  in  desperate  economic 
straits?  Or  in  selling,  as  we  did  last  year, 
a  squadron  of  the  fastest  fighter  planes 
in  our  arsenal  to  Iran,  only  to  have  her 
turn  around  and  conclude  a  $110  million 
arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Our  sales  policy,  as  a  recent  laudatory 
article  put  it:  "has  always  been  'If  you 
need  credit,  we'll  get  it  for  you'— and  they 
have  yet  to  fail  to  do  so."  President  John- 
son in  the  ceremonies  marking  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
said  of  unnecessary  military  spending  in 
Latin  America  that  these  costs  "take  the 
clothes  off  the  backs  and  the  food  from 
the  stomachs  and  education  from  the 
minds  of  the  children."  Only  last  April, 
the  presidents  of  nations  of  the  Latin 
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America  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este 
pledged  themselves  to  avoid  useless  mili- 
tary spending.  The  committee  amend- 
ment will  rid  our  military  aid  policy  of 
the  "easy  credit"  philosophy  and  help 
this  Nation  carry  out  its  part  of  that 
pledge. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  military 
sales  estimated  for  this  fiscal  year  is  $1.5 
billion — over  80  percent  of  this  amount 
Is  to  be  for  cash — financed  through  com- 
mercial banks,  or  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Sales  to  the  developed  na- 
tions in  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  will  in  no  way 
be  affected  by  repeal  of  the  credit  sales 
authority.  They  do  not  need — or  want — a 
subsidy  on  their  U.S.  arms  purchases. 
The  committee  amendment  affects  only 
those  countries  which  should  not — In 
most  cases — ^be  buying  arms  in  the  first 
place,  from  the  United  States  or  anyone 
else.  For  those  few  on  the  sales  list  with 
legitimate  weapons  needs,  ample  sources 
of  U.S.  arms  aid  will  still  be  available 
after  the  revolving  fund  is  abolished. 

The  United  States  has  preached  long 
and  hard  about  the  need  for  controlling 
arms  races  and  discouraging  wasteful 
military  spending  by  poor  countries. 
This  amendment  will  make  us  begin  to 
practice  what  we  preach. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the 
revolving  fund  be  terminated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  this  particular  discussion  has  gone 
off  on  some  tangents  so  far  as  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  amendment  are  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  amendment  are  concerned. 

I  had  a  discussion  a  moment  ago  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] ,  in  which  I  tried  to  make  clear  that 
I  thought  he  was  misinterpreting  the 
provisions  of  the  discretionary  part  of 
this  amendment,  so  far  as  the  disposition 
of  our  military  surplus  In  the  hands  of 
other  countries  b  concerned,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  paper;  that  is,  the  promis- 
sory notes  or  agreements,  or  whatever 
the  paper  is,  that  is  given  by  the  pur- 
chasing countries. 

I  had  in  my  hand  a  moment  ago  the 
statement  of  the  S«»cretary  of  Defense. 
I  do  not  have  it  in  my  hand  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  I 
recall  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, stated  categorically  that  in  all  these 
cases  we  keep  control  of  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  this  property  when  the  recip- 
ient country  gets  It  through  our  aid.  If 


the  recipient  country  violates  that  agree- 
ment, that  is  one  thing.  That  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement,  which  we  should 
administratively  look  after  and  take  care 
of. 

Second,  tnls  so-called  paper,  which 
is  received  by  any  broker  or  middleman 
or  third  pai-ty,  or  any  of  this  material 
that  is  sold  to  some  third  party,  is  not 
readily  cashable  at  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  any  window  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. That  is  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment of  those  agencies  to  purchase  it.  So 
it  is  not  an  automatic  transaction.  If 
those  departments  or  windows  start 
violating  any  law,  purchasing  a  lot  of 
this  paper,  they  should  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  the  committees  and  repri- 
manded, and  then  we  would  have  to  see 
what  they  could  do  about  a  further  cor- 
rection of  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  an 
automatic  thing.  If  this  material  is  dis- 
posed of  to  third  parties  without  our 
knowledge,  either  the  country  we  have 
aided  Is  violating  the  terms  of  its  con- 
tract, or,  if  we  have  knowledge  of  it  and 
do  nothing  about  it,  then  we  are  derelict 
in  our  duty.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have 
to  keep  in  mind  in  cormection  with  this 
question. 

THE  ACCUSATION  MUDDLE  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 

My  colleagues  have  spoken  to  the  is- 
sue of  the  positive  need  for  this  military 
credit  sales  authority.  They  have  de- 
scribed on  the  one  hand  the  sense  that 
it  makes  to  carry  out  our  own  foreign 
policy  in  an  imperfect  world  said  the 
sense  that  it  makes  as  a  means  of  tran- 
sitioning from  the  solely  grant  aid  to 
credit  sales  when  countries  have  even  a 
marginal  capability  to  pay. 

However,  the  problem  seems  to  get 
muddled  into  a  series  of  accusations  and 
counteraccusations. 

Accusations  that  sales  are  made  with- 
out top  level  control. 

Accusations  that  the  Congress  has 
never  been  informed  of  these  activities. 

Accusations  that  we  are  creating  an 
arms  race  in  Latin  America  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Accusations  that  these  programs  are 
even  the  cause  of  our  domestic  problems. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  these 
programs  are  complex.  I  will  also  be  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  Congress  should 
continuously  maintain  surveillance  over 
the  actions  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 
indicate  differences  with  these  actions 
where  they  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

However,  to  carry  these  accusations 
to  the  point  where  they  result  in  elimi- 
nating our  capacity  for  credit  sales  to 
the  less  developed  countries  capable  of 
paying  is  carrying  things  too  far.  I 
therefore  wish  to  speak  to  some  of  these 
accusations — not  in  any  sense  of  criticiz- 
ing the  continuing  need  for  congres- 
sional surveillance  but  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  back  a  httle  balance  to  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  whether  or  not  the  major  sales  have 
been  receiving  the  attention  of  the  top 
policy  levels  of  the  Government — the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  every  major 
witness  before  several  committees  of 
Congress  has  indicated  the  thoroughness 
with  which  major  foreign  policy  sales 
are  reviewed.  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 


in  his  posture  statement  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  indicated 
that  "each  and  every  proposed  sale  of 
U.S.  arms  and  munitions  is  approved 
only  after  a  thorough  review  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  requirement,  of  the 
recipient's  ability  to  pay,  of  its  potential 
effect  on  the  peace  or  stability  of  the 
area,  and  of  all  the  other  foreign  policy 
considerations  involved."  Where  sig- 
nificant arms  sales  are  involved,  he 
said: 

This  review  is  conducted  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government,  and  no  sale  Is  approved 
until  a  positive  determination  has  been  made 
that,  balance  of  payments  consideratioiw 
aside,  it  is  in  our  best  national  Interest  and 
that  of  the  country  Involved, 

It  is  apparent  that  these  general  state- 
ments have  not  convinced  some  of  my 
colleagues  so  I  asked  the  administration 
to  advise  me  of  the  specific  level  of  ap- 
proval of  the  significant  sales  actions 
that  have  been  negotiated  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Some  60  major  agreements 
were  reported — 59  of  these  agreements 
were  approved  by  an  executive  at  the 
cabinet  level  or  higher.  Only  one  case 
was  approved  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  this  was  for  the  provision 
of  auditing  services  only  to  a  foreign 
government.  It  must  be  clear  that  there 
is  control  at  top  level  over  these  credit 
sales  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  the 
decisions  that  were  made. 

In  any  event,  the  Jackson-Tower 
amendment  requires  that  every  future 
sale  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
thus  we  can  all  be  assured  that  there 
will  be  continued  top  level  policy  con- 
trol— without  eliminating  the  Govern- 
ment's capacity  for  credit  financing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  made 
most  of  mV  speech.  I  will  get  the  rest  of 
it  in  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  Congress  being  in- 
formed of  these  sales,  the  situation  is 
certainly  not  as  critical  as  some  of  the 
accusations  that  have  been  made.  As 
Senator  Sparkman  pointed  out  yesterday, 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  infor- 
mation in  congressional  reports  on  the 
subject  already.  Both  Senate  and  House 
committees  have  specifically  voted  new 
authorizations  and  new  funds  for  credit 
sales  almost  every  year  since  1957  and 
their  reports  have  reflected  such  action. 
In  any  event,  the  Jackson-Tower  amend- 
ment calls  for  specific  reports  to  Con- 
gress on  each  sale  to  an  underdeveloped 
country  and  thus  the  Congress  can  be 
further  insured  of  being  informed — 
without  eliminating  our  Government's 
capacity  for  undertaking  credit  sales. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing arms  races  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East — I  think  we  must  face  the 
facts  that  unless  we  wish  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  every  country  in  the  world — 
and  unless  we  forget  the  basic  premises 
of  our  mutual  security  program  that 
every  sovereign  government  has  the 
right  to  defend  itself  and  provide  for  the 
stability  necessary  for  its  economic  de- 
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vefopment— there  will  be  a  need  for  some 
capability  by  every  free  nation 
the  world. 

[f  we  look  at  the  record  I  think  we 
see  clear  evidence  of  far  more  con- 
over  such  arms  sales  by  the  United 
than  anywhere  else.  Both  military 

and  credit  sales  have  amounted 

only   10  to   15  percent  of  economic 
»nce  in  Latin  America.  At  the  same 
ti^ie  the  United  States  has  turned  down 
times  the  number  of  sales  that  it  has 
in  Latin  America.  This  region  that 
jis  23  coimtrles  with  a  population 
to  that  of  the  United  States  and 
_  the  geographical  area  has  spent 
then  $25  million  in  the  United  States 
„..„e   1960   to  purchase   major  combat 
equipment  such  as  light  tanks.  Howitzers, 
combat  aircraft.  The  balance  of  our 
_-.,    sales  to  Latin  America  which 
accoimt  for  1 V2  percent  of  our  total 
,  orders,  and  commitments  over  the 
5  years  principally  include  helicop- 
transport    aircraft,   vehicles,    and 
hkavy  construction  equipment  which  pro- 
de  both  civil  and  military  services — 
_  id  seven  antisubmarine  warfare  air- 
c  uf t  which  assist  U.S.  forces  in  hemi- 
spheric security. 

With  respect  to  the  countries  engaged 
1]  I  the  Arab-Israel  question  and  Indian- 
F  akistanl  problem,  the  United  States  has 
s  ipplied  selective  equipment  and  has  re- 
f  ised  to  compete  in  an  arms  race  with 
1 16  Russians  who  have  exceeded  U.S. 
8  ipply  by  many  times  to  penetrate  coun- 
tpes  otherwise  inaccessible  to  them. 

In  any  event,  the  Jackson-Tower 
smendment  establishes  a  limitation  on 
t  le  amount  of  such  sales  which  could  be 
I  ndertaken  by  the  executive  branch,  thus 
{BGuring  even  the  most  skeptical  of  my 
colleagues  that  a  wide-open  arms  race 
lavolvlng  the  bUllons  of  dollars  compa- 
1  able  to  the  Soviet  program  could  not  be 
Undertaken. 

As  to  the  relationship  of  credit  sales 
ind  domestic  difHculties,  the  greatest 
]  lart  of  these  credits  are  financed  by  pri- 
"ate  bsuiking  funds  either  directly  or 
1  hrough  Eximbank  with  DOD  revolving 
:und  guarantees.  The  Jackson-Tower 
I  jnendment  assures  continued  authority 
o  guarantee  the  extension  of  private 
:  noney  for  such  sales  directly  or  through 
Sximbank — thus,  the  domestic  priority 
irgument  Is  not  applicable  to  sales.  In 
act  the  UJS.  Government  is  able  to  carry 
)ut  its  responsibility  with  least  impact 
m  Government  resources  through  the 
nilitary  credit  sales  program. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  Jackson-Tower 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  recommend  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  in  approving  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
„  minutes,  or  such  additional  time  as  he 
may  require,  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  confined  largely  to  the 
broad  policy  question  Involved  here, 
rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  technical 
part  of  the  existing  law,  or  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  stop  all  of 
our  arms  aid  programs,  and  if  that  would 
stop  other  countries  from  having  such 
programs,  or  stop  the  arming  of  other 


countries  I  am  sure  we  would  vote  to  do 
it  unanimously.  If  we  were  living  In  that 
kind  of  world,  our  Nation  would  be  taking 
the  lead.  But  for  the  present,  that  Is  not 
the  sort  of  world  we  live  in. 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Until  we  can  find  out 
more  about  what  direction  things  are 
going  to  take  In  the  Mideast,  following 
the  war  between  Israel  and  Egypt — and 
we  have  already  seen  the  indications  of 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing  toward  re- 
arming those  countries — until  that  issue 
If  more  determined,  I  think  we  would  be 
making  a  great  policy  mistake  just  to 
take  out  of  the  bill  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful parts  of  our  military  aid  program, 
particularly  to  those  so-called  i  nations 
or  nonprosperous  nations.  I  do  not  say 
that  as  one  who  has  specialized  in  this 
field.  I  highly  commend  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  their  vigilance 
and  for  their  increased  surveillance.  I 
hope  it  will  continue  unabated,  if  this 
law  does  continue  in  effect,  and  that  the 
committee  will  see  that  reports  are  made 
and  accountings  given. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
Church  amendment  has  behind  it  a  very 
responsible  sponsorship,  both  in  its 
author  and  in  the  committee  which  ap- 
proved it.  But  there  is  involved  here  a 
broad  policy  question,  in  which  every- 
one of  us  is  involved  and  about  which  we 
are  all  concerned. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  can  no 
longer  look  to  the  United  Nations  to 
supply  the  miliUry  force  to  stamp  out 
the  threats  or  the  beginnings  of  war. 
SEATO,  we  know  from  bloody,  bitter  ex- 
perience, is  just  a  name  in  the  books.  We 
are  now  fighting,  almost  alone,  the  third 
largest  war  we  have  ever  had.  NATO  is 
the  hope  of  the  Western  world— and  I 
still  have  some  hope  for  it — but  it  has 
been  torn  apart,  partly  even  by  its  own 
members.  That  leaves  available  to  the 
great  Western  powers  and  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  only  this  military  aid 
program  of  our  own. 

I  have  always  supported  it.  I  remem- 
ber the  late  Senator  Chavez  used  to 
flatter  me  greatly,  when  appropriations 
came  up.  He  would  invite  me  to  come  on 
and  stand  with  him  on  this  military  aid 
Issue — not  that  I  knew  so  much  about 
it,  but  because  he  knew  of  my  Interest 
in  it. 

I  think  it  has  paid  off  exceedingly  well, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  the  thing  backfired  when  we 
had  a  war  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  No 
one  has  maintained,  that  I  know  of,  that 
they  would  not  have  fought  without  the 
aid,  or  that  they  did  fight  because  we 
gave  them  some  aid.  The  same  is  true  of 
Pakistan  and  India.  There  is  always  a 
chance,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that 
things  will  go  somewhat  wrong.  That  is 
the  nature  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

So  I  think,  even  though  greater  sur- 
veillance should  be  had — and  it  will  be 
had,  no  doubt;  stricter  accounting  should 
be  insisted  upon — that  we  would  be  tak- 
ing the  wrong  tack  at  this  time  if  we  un- 
saddle and  turn  out  to  pasture,  so  to 
speak,  this  military  aid  program. 


I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  regu- 
lar military  aid  authorized  in  this  bill 
and  provided  in  the  appropriation  bill 
almost  all  goes,  as  Senators  know,  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
and  Thailand — those  countries  which  are 
under  the  shadow  and  under  the  gun,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  great  Soviet  power,  under 
constant  threat  and  constant  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  make 
a  mistake  in  sending  guns  than  have  to 
send  more  boys.  Right  now  our  avail- 
able manpower  is  down  to  the  nub.  We 
have  commitments  all  over  the  world. 
Were  we  to  have  one  more  call  upon  our 
resources — just  one  more,  of  any  size 
at  all — we  would  not  have  the  manpower 
to  send. 

So  I  would  rather  have  a  program  that 
does  make  some  mistakes  in  sending  the 
guns,  the  tools  of  war,  than  have  to 
send  men  or  suffer  the  consequences  of 
sabotage.  Communist  infiltration,  or  a 
takeover  of  some  kind. 

I  have  no  hopes  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  any  time 
soon.  We  are  already  committed  there. 
We  will  have  to  stay  a  long  time  after 
the  fighting  stops;  and  there  is  no  sign 
yet  that  the  fighting  is  going  to  stop. 

So  until  things  clear  up  somewhat, 
and  we  know  more  about  the  Middle 
East,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error— 
and  I  say  that  with  great  deference  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
beside  whom  I  sit  on  more  than  one  com- 
mittee, and  of  whose  contribution  I 
think  very  highly— if  we  cripple,  much 
less  take  out  completely,  this  relatively 
small  program,  which  has  done  so  much 
good  and  offers  so  much  more  good  to 
the  countries  trying  to  be  friendly  to 
us,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Tu- 
nisia, Libya,  and  Morocco. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  not  used  all 
of  my  time,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
understanding  correct  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
does  not  at  all  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  made  available  in  the 
overall  program  involved  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amoimt  of  money 
will  remain  identically  as  it  is? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would,  however,  give  some  flexi- 
bility to  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
making  possible  the  sale  of  goods  rather 
than  the  grant  of  goods? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  saw  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  aa  his  feet.  I  shall  be 
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happy  to  have  him  precede  me  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allotted  to  either 
side,  which  would  remove  what  appar- 
ently is  the  principal  objection  in  the 
Jackson  amendment,  and  that  is  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  of  section  524,  which  per- 
mits the  administration  to  buy  promis- 
sory notes  from  suppliers  which  have 
dealt  directly  with  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Just  for  clarification, 
I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  not  the  princi- 
pal objection,  but  just  one  of  the  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  said  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objections. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  object  to  the  en- 
tire amendment.  That  provision  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  tricks  in  the  amendment 
that  nobody  knew  anything  about  until 
this  morning. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  the  one  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  right- 
fully pointed  out  that  no  hearings  had 
been  held  on.  I  believe  that  was  certainly 
a  principal  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri.  Al- 
though this  provision  was  in  the  original 
bill  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  it  is  my  understanding  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  it.  There  was  the 
opportunity  to  hold  hearings,  but  such 
hearings  were  not  held. 

In  the  light  of  that  fact,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  offer  that  perfecting  amendment, 
which  I  think  should  help  solve  the  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  many  Senators  who 
have  had  some  reservations  about  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  to  note 
that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  said, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  credit  sales 
to  Israel;  and  it  has  been  the  conviction 
of  most  of  those  in  the  know  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  committee  pro- 
posal would  hamper  our  ability,  on  a 
credit  basis,  to  provide  arms  to  Israel. 

Further,  far  from  proliferating  an  arms 
race  all  over  the  world  by  having  this 
credit  program  and  by  having  military 
assistance,  the  United  States  is,  in  effect, 
able  to  exercise  some  control  and  influ- 
ence over  the  purchase  of  arms  by  these 
countries. 

If  we  destroy  this  system  of  credit  pur- 
chasing, then  we  will  seriously  reduce 
American  influence  over  the  arms  pro- 
grams of  various  nations  who  feel  the 
necessity  to  arm  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  enemies  from  without, 
from  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion, or  of  those  nations  who  want  to 
protect  themselves  from  invasion.  For 
example,  I  think  of  the  invasions  such  as 
planned  by  the  Castroites  in  Cuba.  There 
are  also  nations  that  want  to  have  suffi- 
cient arms  to  put  down  so-called  domes- 
tic insurrections  which  are  actually 
Castroite-inspired  and  plotted  over- 
throws of  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries and  the  turning  of  them  into  Com- 
munist governments. 

I  think  at  a  time  when  we  are  urging 
our  friends  to  assume  more  of  their  de- 


fense burdens  and  at  a  time  when  we 
ourselves  have  a  half  million  men  In- 
volved in  an  area  of  Commimlst  aggres- 
sion, we  should  not  be  discouracing,  but 
should  be  encouraging  these  countries  to 
do  as  much  as  they  can  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Communist  aggression. 

I  think  particularly  in  terms  of  coun- 
tries strategically  located  such  as  Korea 
and  Taiwan  that  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Church  amendment  if  it  is 
not  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
have  so  clearly  and  concisely  stated  the 
reasons  for  opposing  the  amendment 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elab- 
orate. 

However,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  if  the 
Senate  agrees  to  this  amendment — and 
I  hope  that  it  does  not — it  would  empha- 
size to  the  whole  world  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  against  which  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  warned  us  in  his  last 
speech  as  President  is  still  in  the  saddle 
in  the  United  States.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
that  military-industrial  complex  is  on 
its  way  to  destroying  the  liberties  of 
America. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  permit  that 
to  happen. 

Not  content  with  permitting  the 
Pentagon  to  run  our  arms  sales  all  over 
the  world,  it  is  now  proposed  to  restore 
to  the  Pentagon  the  banking  faclUtles  as 
though  it  were  an  international  mone- 
tary fund. 

We  find  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  going  into 
the  banking  business.  This  is  entirely 
unwise  and  unsound  and,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  a  complete  contradiction  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  when 
he  committed  this  country  to  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  meaning  conven- 
tional arms  control. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  argument 
made  all  day  here  with  regard  to  the 
pending  amendment  is  that  it  would  pre- 
vent us  from  helping  our  ally  Israel  by 
preventing  Israel  from  obtaining  arms 
from  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  answered  that  argu- 
ment so  thoroughly  that  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  reiterate  it,  but  nothing  would 
be  more  harmful  in  helping  Israel  to 
defend  itself  against  the  Arab  nations 
than  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield    1    minute   to   the   Senator   from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  others,  which  would  undo 
the  very  moderate  and  sane  modification 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  sponsored  by  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHtmcH]  and  was  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  12-to- 
6  vote. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  if  the  President 
wants  to  sell  arms  to  undeveloped  foreign 
nations,  there  remain  at  least  three 
methods  and  means  by  which  he  can  do 
this. 

He  has  $391  million  in  military  grant 
aid. 

He  has  $300  million  in  material  and 
supplies  from  Defense  Department 
stocks. 

He  has  $250  million  which  can  be  used 
to  provide  up  to  $50  million  in  military 
aid  per  country. 

These  three  methods  alone  total  $941 
million,  or  nearly  $1  billion.  These  are 
not  the  only  means. 

In   order   to   make   this    amendment 
palatable  to  the  Senate  it  Is  alleged  by 
its  sponsors  that  this  will  enable  the- 
President  to  supply  arms  to  Israel. 

I  yield  to  no  one,  as  my  numerous 
statements  on  the  floor  during  the  years 
of  my  Senate  service  attest,  in  my  desire 
to  see  that  brave,  gallant,  and  enlight- 
ened people  not  merely  survive  but  pros- 
per and  continue  to  be  the  shining  light 
it  has  been  in  the  Middle  Eastern  dark- 
ness. It  has  been  the  object  of  aggression 
for  the  19  years  of  its  existence  by  sur- 
rounding nations  50  times  more  nu- 
merous and  occupying  an  area  1,000 
times  as  great,  to  whose  hostile  ranks 
has  now  been  added  Soviet  Russia. 

But  the  military  aid  that  Israel  may 
need  can  be  supplied  amply  as  indeed  it 
should  be  without  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

But  what  that  amendment  can,  and  I 
fear,  will  do,  is  to  furnish  arms  to  other 
less  worthy  nations,  including,  indeed, 
the  very  nations  which  have  vowed  the 
destruction  of  Israel,  and.  imchanged  in 
their  aggressive  designs  by  their  defeat 
In  battle,  continue  their  plans  for  that 
httle  country's  destruction,  with  Soviet 
Russia  furnishing  them  the  arms  to  carry 
our  their  purpose. 

Bitter  experience,  moreover,  has  shown 
that  nations  recipient  of  our  military  aid 
have  flagrantly  misused  it.  I  need  only 
cite  India  and  Pakistan,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  used  arms  given  them  to 
fight  communism  to  fight  each  other,  and 
the  Latin  American  countries,  many  of 
which  have  used  the  arms  given  them  by 
us  to  upset  their  governments,  to  inten- 
sify the  tensions  in  their  areas,  and  to 
set  up  armament  races  between  nations 
too  poor  to  take  care  of  their  domestic 
needs. 

Israel  has  not  been  a  major  bene- 
ficiaiT  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  has  been  planning  to 
extend  credit  to  Israel  for  military  pur- 
chases in  this  fiscal  year  amounting  only 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
financing  military  assistance  on  credit 
terms  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Even  if  Israel  were  precluded  from 
purchasing  military  equipment  from  the 
United  States  on  credit  terms  extended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  seri- 
ous misuse  of  military  credit  sales  de- 
tailed by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  lack  of  effective  coordina- 
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„  of  the  program  which  has  resulted 
the  United  States  contributing  to  a 
i^eonlng  aims  race  and  the  imposition 
military  programs  by  the-  underde- 
nations  on  their  weak  economies 
curtailment  of  the  military  sales 

,    „ in  line  with  the  legislation  rec- 

irunended   by   the   Foreign   Relations 
immittee. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
fa:ts  in  the  case  are  that  Israel  would 
n(  t  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  military 
etuipment  it  needs  from  the  United 
SI  ates  under  existing  programs  author - 
Iz  id  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
li  61.  Indeed,  if  Israel  needs  additional 
modem  equipment  to  offset  such  arms 
su  the  Soviet  Union  is  shipping  to  the 
A-ab  countries  in  order  to  deter  these 
auntries  from  again  considering  re- 
&  urse  to  armed  aggression,  and  I  flrm- 
Ij  believe  that  Israel  should  be  given  all 
o:  the  military  assistance  it  needs  to  de- 
t<r  such  aggression  and  to  maintain 
p  sace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  would  be  far  more  preferable  for  the 
i:  oited  States  to  extend  miUtary  assist- 
auje  imder  these  other  provisions  of 
tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  than  it 
would  be  to  deliver  needed  military 
e  [ulpment  on  credit  terms. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  very  simple. 
I    it  is  essential  the  interests  of   the 
I  nited  States  that  modern  arms  be  sup- 
p  lied  to  Israel  so  that  that  country  can 
c  Bter  Arab  aggression  and  provide  the 
r  lajor  bulwark  to  Soviet  penetration  of 
t  le  Middle  East,  then  it  is  incumbent  on 
t  le  United  Stetes  to  furnish  military  aid 
t )  that  country  on  a  grant  aid  basis.  Cer- 
t  Unly  the  United  States  is  now  f umish- 
1  ig  mlUtary  grant  aid  to  a  large  nimiber 
( f  countries  all  over  the  world,  many  of 
vhich  are  in  areas  where  little  if  any 
1  ital  interest  of  the  United  States  Is  in- 
lolved  and  certainly  nowhere  where  it 
J  J  more  importantly  Involved  than  in  the 
]  diddle  East.  How  can  we  deliver  $70  mil- 
]  ion  In  military  grant  aid  to  the  Latin 
.  imerican  coxmtries,  as  we  did  last  year, 
(  oimtries  which  have  no  need  for  super- 
<  onic  aircraft  and  tanks  and  heavy  ar- 
1  [laments  except  to  enhance  the  prestige 
iind  feed  the  vanity  of  their  miUtary 
lOlques.  and  contend  that  the  eUmlna- 
ion  of  credit  sales  would  adversely  af- 
ect  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  military  assistance  to  Israel? 

Military  credit  sales  are  basically  a 
iacal  device  to  improve  the  U.S.  balance- 
>f-payment8  position.  The  Department 
>f  Defense  has  pointed  out  that  it  has 
jeen  shifting  recipient  countries  from 
jrant  aid  to  credit  sales  as  the  economies 
jf  these  countries  permit  the  dollar  pur- 
chases of  military  equipment.  But  such 
Boncem  with  our  balance  of  payments 
cannot  be  allowed  to  override  important 
strategic  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Where  such  Interests  exist,  as  they  do 
In  the  Middle  2ast,^  existing  legislative 
authority  should  be 'utilized  to  furnish 
needed  equipment  to  Israel  on  a  grant 
aid  basis. 

To  do  so  would  have  additional  advan- 
tages. The  general  mobilization  and  the 
war,  short  as  it  was.  strained  the  re- 
sources of  Israel  greatly.  For  nearly  a 
month,  the  entire  economy  of  the  coun- 
try was  virtually  shut  down.  Now  much 


of  the  energies  and  the  resources  of  the 
coimtry  are  Involved  in  taking  care  of 
the  minion  Arab  refugees  which  passed 
under  Israel  control  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  If  a  long  term  solution  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Middle  East,  it  Is  essential 
that  Israel  begin  the  task  of  resettling 
the  refugees  and  of  developing  the  oc- 
cupied territories  so  as  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  for  the  masses  of 
Arabs  who  have  been  held  for  so  long  in 
a  permanent  State  of  poverty  and  de- 
spair by  the  Arab  countries  more  con- 
cerned with  fosterixig  the  political  dis- 
content of  the  refugees  than  with  secur- 
ing their  well-being.  But  if  Israel  Is  to 
embark  on  such  a  massive  resettlement 
program  it  will  take  all  of  its  resources, 
and  more  to  do  so. 

Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake 
this  gigantic  task  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  it  must  find 
the  resources  to  equip  its  military  forces 
at  a  level  which  wUl  discourage  further 
Arab  aggression  and  additional  attempts 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  provide  such  military 
equipment  as  Israel  requires  to  do  this 
job  and  that  the  administration  subordi- 
nate its  desire  to  improve  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  through  military  credit  sales 
to  Israel — and  to  some  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries— at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
present  crisis  is  overcome  and  more 
normal  conditions  return  to  that  trou- 
bled area. 
The  Jackson  amendment  should  be 

defeated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  summarize  the  pending  situation. 
First,  the  pending  amendment  does  not 
call  for  any  additional  funds. 

Second,  with  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment which  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
[Hr.  Tower]  will  offer  in  due  course,  it 
will  retain  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  same  authority  they  have  at  the 
present  time;  namely,  authority  to  make 
credit  sales  of  new  production  Items;  to 
guarantee  credit  sales  financed  by  pri- 
vate banks  and  the  Export-Import  Bank ; 
to  continue  using  the  credit  sales  revolv- 
ing fund;  and  to  sell  to  private  banks 
and  the  Export- Import  Bank  promissory 
notes  issued  by  foreign  countries  as  se- 
curity for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  purchased  from  DOD  on  credit 
terms. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  place  a 
limitation  on  credit  sales  to  less  devel- 
oped countries,  comparable  to  the  limita- 
tion approval  by  the  Senate  last  week 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  fix- 
port-import  Bank. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  by  adopting 
the    pending    amendment    the    Senate 


would  be  taking  action  basically  con- 
sistent with,  and  conforming  to,  the 
action  it  took  last  week  on  S.  1155,  relat- 
ing to  the  Exjport-Import  Bank,  when  the 
Senate  rejected  the  EUender  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  40. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  wise  in 
this  matter  of  military  sales  to  face  can- 
didly the  need  of  any  President  of  the 
United  States  for  flexibility.  This  need 
is  now  most  vividly  demonstrated  by  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  arms  sales  to  upset 
the  tenuous  political-military  balance 
and  put  Israel  again  in  serious  jeopardy. 
Help  may  not  only  be  needed  for  Israel 
itself,  but,  in  our  national  interest  and 
the  interests  also  of  Israel,  this  country 
may  wish  to  help  certain  other  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  that  are  not  able  to 
pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 

Clearly,  in  many  particular  cases,  our 
best  interests  will  be  served  by  a  refusal 
to  sell  arms;  but,  in  other  cases,  our  best 
interests  will  be  served  by  a  decision  to 
sell  arms.  Each  request  should  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  and  then  finally  passed 
on  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government. 
The  main  point  is:  A  President  of  the 
United  States  needs  flexibility— freedom 
to  deal  with  each  Individual  request  for 
arms  and  equipment  on  its  merits  in  the 
light  of  the  developing  situation  at  the 
time.  In  this  dangerous  period,  the  wise 
and  effective  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs does  not  warrant  restrictive  denials 
of  a  President's  freedom  to  use  his  judg- 
ment in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  sell 
arms  to  a  less  developed  country  that 
needs  credit  terms. 

Much  has  been  said  here  on  the  floor 
about  how  terrible  it  is  to  give  military 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  I 
would  like  not  to,  too.  However,  how 
naive  can  one  be  when  one  assumes  that 
the  basic  struggle  going  on  in  the  world 
today  does  not  center  around  underde- 
veloped covmtries? 

It  is  precisely  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  that  the  Communists  are  making 
their,  determined  efforts  to  turn  the  bal- 
anc/of  power  against  us.  Those  who  de- 
plore the  granting  of  military  assistance 
to  these  coimtrles,  and  stop  there,  ignore 
the  facts  of  life. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  to  meet  the 
competition  and  the  threats  from  the 
Communists. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  time  when  we  could 
terminate  all  military  assistance  to  all 
imderdeveloped  countries.  However,  are 
we  going  to  say  here  and  now  that  we 
will  deny  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  an  effective  way  and  manner 
against  our  adversaries?  That  is  the 
question. 

The  other  point  is  that  much  has  been 
said  about  Israel.  Surely  there  are  al- 
ready existing  means  of  taking  care  of 
much  of  the  aid  that  might  be  required 
for  Israel.  However,  the  authority  that 
we  now  have — and  which  we  do  not  want 
to  take  away — will  further  that  effort. 
Also,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  keep 
talking  just  about  Israel  as  if  that  is  the 
only  area  where  assistance  can  be  given 
that  will  count,  that  the  authority  we 
want  to  retain  in  the  bill  and  in  the  law 
will  make  it  possible  to  deal  with  those 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  that  are 
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vital  to  the  security  of  Israel  and,  in  the 
long  run,  vital  to  the  security  ol  the 
United  States. 

I  refer  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Tu- 
nisia, Morocco,  and  Libya. 

And  to  say  that  we  should  not  give 
assistance  to  those  countries  imder 
proper  circumstances  is  to  ignore  the  se- 
curity and  the  interests  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  of  Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
details  of  this  matter  I  will  not  recount 
again.  They  have  been  described. 

Everyone  knows  this  coimtry  is  in  great 
danger  today  because  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  central  point  here  is  whether 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  going  to 
control  our  foreign  policy  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  approved  the  Church 
amendment.  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  now  come  in  and 
offer  an  amendment  to  reverse  that 
action  and  to  broaden  the  existing  au- 
thority to  allow  the  purchase  of  promis- 
sory notes. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  crucial  decision ; 
whether  this  country  is  going  to  go  down 
the  road  to  becoming  greater  militarily — 
and  more  innocuous  politically — in  the 
world. 

This  decision  can  be  of  great  impor- 
tance because,  if  the  Senate  supports  the 
contention  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  means  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  State  Department  will  hereafter 
occupy  a  secondary  role  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  think  this  issue  is  very  Important 
Indeed.  The  vote  will  have  that  meaning. 
As  I  said  before,  if  the  amendment  car- 
ries, I  shall  not  be  able  to  support  the 
bill,  and  I  shall  move  to  recommit  it  to 
the  committee  for  fm-ther  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
^  ator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  not  imanimous  consent 
been  granted  that  the  Senate  vote  at  3 
o'clock  on  the  Jackson  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  strict  language  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  yesterday, 
the  Senator  would  be  correct.  However, 
it  was  altered  by  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement  of  today,  and  the  Chair  will 
ask  the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  whnt  his 
intent  was.  Would  it  allow  a  perfecting 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  it 
would.  I  would  understand  that  there 
would  be  no  vote  on  such  an  amendment. 
However,  the  rules  are  what  they  are. 


My  personal  feeling  is  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  perfecting  amendment  would 
be  considered  and  voted  on  immediately. 
Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, it  is  a  well-established  rule  in  the 
Senate  that  when  a  rollcall  vote  is 
ordered  on  an  amendment,  the  order  can 
then  be  changed,  if  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  has  been  entered  to  vote 
at  a  specific  time,  only  by  unanimous 
consent. 

I  have  read  the  change  of  the  order. 
It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  changed  unanimous-consent 
order  earlier  today  was  to  extend  the 
time  of  the  debate  from  the  previously 
agreed  time  of  2  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  There- 
fore, I  insist  that  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  unanimous  consent,  is  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  amendment  as  it  is  at 
3  o'clock,  and  I  object  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tlie  perfecting  amend- 
ment was  not  propounded  in  the  form  of 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  but  within 
the  purview  of  what  I  considered  my 
rights  to  be  under  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  this 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
asked  unanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
at  1 :30  p.m.,  there  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
allowed  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT],  and  that  the  usual  rules  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

After  having  vitiated  the  previous 
agreement,  the  Chair  would  rule  that  a 
perfecting  amendment  is  in  order,  but 
is  not  subject  to  debate,  according  to  the 
time  limitation  of  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  change  in  time  was  made 
before  I  came  to  the  Chamber.  Relying 
upon  the  agreement  of  yesterday,  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  today  promptly  at  12 
o'clock.  It  was  my  understanding  that  all 
that  was  done  was  to  delay  the  vote  until 
3  o'clock.  So  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  was  done  today.  If  we  can  no 
longer  reply  upon  unanimous-consent 
agreements,  we  had  better  dispense  with 
the  custom  of  using  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 

Uamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
perfecting  amendment  were  not  agreed 
to  or  if  it  were  withdrawn  and  the  Jack- 
son amendment  was  voted  on  and  was 
defeated,  we  would  still  be  eligible  to  re- 
offer  that  amendment  with  subsection 
(b)  (3)  deleted;  would  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.    Would  the  Senator  do 


that?  It  would  solve  the  Chair's  dilemma. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  Chair  rule 
that  the  perfecting  amendment  was  in 
order  and  could  be  voted  on  without  de- 
bate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  ruled  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  in  order  without  debate  at  this 
time,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  yesterday  as  modified 
today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  appeals  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWEIR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  vote  of  "nay"  would  be 
a  vote  to  sustain  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  appeal  de- 
batable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  it  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  page 
2,  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  section 
(b)(3)  and  the  language  down  to  tuid 
including  line  22,  ending  with  the  word 
"Government." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  there  any  prece- 
dent to  permit  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  a  time  agreed  upon 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  to  have  the 
amendment  voted  upon  without  debate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
there  is  a  general  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  not  a  specific  amendment 
to  be  voted  on  at  a  specific  time,  perfect- 
ing amendments  under  Senate  practices 
have  been  allowed  to  be  voted  on  without 
debate,  at  the  end  of  the  time  determined 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  be  willing  to  hear  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  on  the  point  of  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  just  ruled  that  debate  is  not  in  order. 
The  Chair  desires  to  be  fair  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Chair  should  hold, 
because  of  the  language  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into 
earlier  today,  which  has  a  clause  "that 
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tbt  usuaI  rules  be  followed,"  that  the 
ur  uilmous-amsent  order  of  yesterday. 
In  iludlng  the  limitation  of  time.  Includ- 
ing the  usual  rule  that  an  amendment 
th  IS  agreed  to  with  respect  to  time  can 
ly  be  amended  by  ccmsent,  is  vitiated 
vacated,  would  not  the  Chair  then,  by 
be  compelled  to  hold  that  that 
^ -same- clause,  "that  the  usual  rules 
followed."  applying  to  another  amend- 
^  snt  offered  and  to  debate,  would  require 
lading  that  the  usual  rules  be  followed 
L  include  debate  upon  an  amendment? 
The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
f  e  Bis  that  the  Chair  is  meeting  itself  com- 
ligback. 

Therefore,  the  further  parliamentary 
li  Quiry:  If  the  Chair  holds,  on  the  one 
h  ind.  that  the  order  of  earlier  today  In- 
st ailed  the  following  of  the  usual  rules,  it 
stems  to  me  that  the  same  language 
W3uld  apply  to  debate  upon  an  amend- 
n  ent  offered— would  apply,  indeed,  to  an 
a  >p<«l  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
C  hair's  nillng  conforms  to  the  usual 
raes  of  the  Senate  whereby  a  unani- 
n  ous-conseMaAQieement  has  been  en- 
ti  red  for  a  &cedSime  to  vote,  and  per- 
f ( ctlng  amendment^have  been  allowed 
■9  Ithout  debate  at  tb€  end  of  that  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
p  ftrliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
a  iat  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  whether  it 
^  ouki  be  f  easiUe  to  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
t)r  from  Texas,  in  view  of  the  hubbub 
^  hlch  has  derdoped.  that  he  ask  unanl- 
itouB  cwjsent  to  withdraw  his  perfect- 
1  ig  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
1  nanlmous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
•^  rithdraw  my  perfectini  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
« Wectlwi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
j  I  so  ordered.  Thus  the  t^^Teal  falls. 
Several  Senators  called  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 

1  oentary  Inqiihry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
( itor  will  stote  it. 
Mr.  ^^frr.T.icB.  if  the  vote  is  favorable 
0  the  pending  amendment,  would  an 
Lmendment  then  Ue  which  would  delete 
oaterlal  contained  in  the  perfecting 
anaidment  just  withdrawn? 

The  PRESIDDWJ  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
las  already  ruled  that  other  amendments 
irould  be  In  order. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 

JackBon-Tower  amendment.  The  yeas 

md  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 

:Ierk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

•Jhe  rolL         

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
:alled) .  Cto  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
MLcOxBl .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
tie  would  vote  "aye."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "hay."  Therefore, 
[  withhold  ray  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGixl  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Bussuxl  are  necessarily 

absent.       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  anootince  that  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  tMr.  Aiken]  Is 
nece^arUy  absent. 

The  SenatOT  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
pteld],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  woiild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  43, 
nays   50.    as   follows: 


AHott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Curtis 

DIrksen 

Dodd 

DoCTilnlrk 

Eastland 

Fong 

QriiBn 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

BrewBter 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carloon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

EUender 

Ervln 

Pnlbtrglrt 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Afken 

Fannin 

Hatfield 
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Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

HoUlnga 

Hnuk» 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  H.O. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kucbel 

Lausche  - 

NATS— 50 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holland 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 

Metcatf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 


Magnuson 
MUler 
Montoya 
Morton 
Murphy 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennla 
,  Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Mundt 
HOT  VOTOTO— 7 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

TydlnsB 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Tonne,  Ohio 


Mansfield 
McOee 


Russen 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  so  that  I 
may  suggest  that  the  Chamber  be  cleared 
except  for  those  who  have  to  be  here  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chamber  will  be  cleared  of  all  attach^ 
and  staff  except  those  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  would  iiope  that  the 
Chamber  would  be  cleared^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  please  aasist  in 
clearing  the  Chamber  of  all  those  who 


do   not  have  official  business   In  this 
Chamber. 
The  clei*  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeled  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object— Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment which  was  just  defeated,  with  the 
deletion  of  that  section  3? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  precisely  the  same 
amendment  which  was  just  defeated 
with  the  deletion  of  subsection  (b)  (3)  of 
section  524.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  dele- 
tion of  the  word  "or"  on  line  15,  on  page 
2  and  then  the  deletion  of  the  language 
in  lines  16  through  22  hi  its  enUrety. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  Uiis  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tower 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  strike  out  Unea  15.  16,  and 
n.  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "strike  out 
'section  608'  and  substitute  'section  526'.". 
On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  5  on  page  52,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  tiie  following: 
"(h)  Add  the  following  new  secttons  after 

tb«  new  section  633: 

"  'Sec  524.  General  Authobttt  fob 
Ctxoa  Saus. — (a)  The  President  may  use 
funds  available  under  this  part  to  finance 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  any  friendly  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine. 

"'(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section  the 
President  may — 

"  '(1)  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  from  any  eonroe  for  sale  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  purchasing 
countries  or  international  organizations;  or 
"'(2)  make  disbursements  on  behalf  of 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  procured  directly  from  suppliers  by 
purchasing  coantries  or  international  or- 
ganizations upon  agreement  of  the  purchas- 
ing countries  or  International  organizations 
to  reimburse  the  VS,  Government. 

"  'Sec.  525.  GuASAinxES. —  (a)  The  President 
may  guarantee,  instire,  colnsure,  and  rein- 
sure any  Individual,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  association  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  against  political  and  credit 
rl*s  of  nonpayment  arising  in  connection 
wtth  credit  sales  financed  by  8«ch  individual, 
corporaUon,  partnership  or  other  associaUon 
for  defense  articles  and  defense  services  pro- 
cured in  the  United  States  by  any  friendly 
country  or  International  organization. 

"  '(b)  In  Issuing  guarantees,  insurance, 
coinsurance,  and  reinsurance,  tns  President 
may  enter  Into  (xmtracts  with  exporters.  In- 
surance companies,  tlnaxinial  tnstltatlons,  or 
others,  or  grou|M  thereof,  and  where  appro- 
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priate  may  employ  any  of  the  same  to  act 
as  agent  In  the  issuance  and  servicing  of  such 
guarantees,  insurance,  coinsurance,  and  re- 
insurance, and  the  adjustment  of  claims 
arising  thereunder.  Fees  and  premiums  shall 
be  charged  in  connection  with  contracts  of 
guaranty,  insiuance,  coinsurance,  and  re- 
insvirancB  (excluding  contracts  with  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government). 
Obligations  shall  be  recorded  against  the 
funds  available  for  credit  sales  under  this 
part  In  an  amount  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  contractual  liability  related 
to  any  guaranty,  Insurcmce,  coinsurance,  and 
reinsurance  Issued  pursuant  to  this  part  and 
the  funds  so  obligated  together  with  fees 
and  premiums  shall  constitute  a  single  re- 
serve for  the  payment  of  claims  under  such 
contracts.  Any  guarantees,  insurance,  co- 
insurance, and  reinsurance  issued  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  be  considered  contingent 
obligations  backed  by  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

"(i)  Section  608,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  508  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 526. 

"(2)  In  such  new  section  526,  strike  out 
'furnish  military  assistance  on  cash  or  credit 
terms'  and  substitute  'finance  sales'." 

Renumber  the  following  subsections  of 
section  201  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"subsection"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
sections". 

On  page  55,  line  4,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  55,  between  lines  4  and  5,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  chapter  do  not  encour- 
age military  expenditures  by  less  developed 
friendly  countries  which  impair  their  eco- 
nomic development  or  which  increase  arms 
races  among  such  countries,  no  credit  sale 
to  a  less  developed  friendly  country  shall 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  534 
and  no  guarantee  of  a  credit  sale  to  a  lets 
develop«d  friendly  country  shall  b«  issued 
under  the  provislcHis  of  section  535  \inl«as 
such  credit  sale  or  guarantee  has  been  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  no  event 
shall  the  aggregate  net  amount  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  of  liabilities  and  obligations 
of  the  United  States  arising  out  at  any 
such  credit  sales  and  guaranties  of  credit 
sales  to  less  dcfveloped  friendly  countries  be 
more  than  $300,000,000  in  excess  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  amoimt  outstanding  on  July  1, 
1967.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  less  developed*  countries  shall 
mean  thooe  countries  designated  by  the 
President  aa  economically  leas  developed  for 
the  purpoMB  of  the  interest  eqnaltxatlon  tax. 
TlM  Secratary  c€  State  ahaU  submit  quar- 
terly reports  to  tha  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatlvaa  and  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  im- 
plementation of  tills  subsectlor." 

On   i>age   62,   line   6,   immediately   after 
"636"  Insert  "(e)". 
On  page  63,  stiik*  oat  Itaw  7. 
On  page  62.  line  8.  atilke  out  "(1)  Subsec- 
tion (e)  Is". 
On  page  62.  strike  out  Unas  17  and  IB. 
On  page  6S,  lines  14  and  15,  strllu  out  ",  or 
the  guaranty  of  a  sale,". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dlvensed  with,  beeaose  this  is 
the  Jackson  amendment,  but 

The  FBESIDINQ  OlPFICBII.  The  Sen- 
ator will  pleaae  suspend. 

WIU  Senators  i>lemn  take  their  seats 
now,  and  have  quiet  In  the  Chamber? 
We  mnt  lunre  onler. 

Tlte  aenator  from  Texas  maj  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 


of  my  amendment  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  new  language  which  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  would  have  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  promissory  notCiS  from 
private  suppliers  of  arms  to  foreign 
countries.  The  reason  discretionary  au- 
thority was  asked  for  was  tliat  it  was 
felt  a  number  of  countries  would  prefer 
to  deal  directly  with  suppliers  rather 
than  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  But  this  seemed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal objection  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
others.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  reoffer 
the  Jackson  amendment  with  the  dele- 
tion of  that  discretionary  authority,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  present  in  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  and  the  President  would 
have  no  such  discretionary  authority. 

What  we  would  in  elfect  be  doing 
would  be  restoring  the  existing  language 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  so  that  we 
would  not  be  destroying  the  means  of 
financing  by  which  we  enable  some  of  our 
less  developed  friends  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  tremen- 
dously Important  that  we  maintain  this 
system  of  financing,  or  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  in  very  serious  difficulty 
with  the  peripheral  coimtries  around  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  with  the  re- 
moval of  this  apparently  odious  pro- 
vision to  many  Senators,  that  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  will  reconsider  and  act  favor- 
ably on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. My  good  friend  from  Texas  men- 
tioned my  name.  He  is  right  I  would 
prefer  to  see  this  amendment  without  the 
clause,  which  he  proposes  to  take  out 
but  prefer  most  the  Church  revolving 
fund  effort  to  eliminate  said  fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  he  wants 
me  to  be  f  r^nk  with  him  and  with  the 
Senate.  I  prefer  no  amendment.  The 
reason  is  clear.  There  are  many  ways  the 
United  States  can  give  military  aid  to 
any  country.  There  are  many  ways  the 
United  States  can  lend  money  to  coun- 
tries for  mUltary  aid  or  provide  military 
aid  on  any  basis. 

All  that  we  who  looked  Into  this  care- 
fully want  to  do  Is  to  take  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  out  of  the  military  supply 
business.  It  was  not  conceived  for  that 
purpose. 

Incidentally,  people  formerly  closely 

connected  with  the  Bank  pled  with  us 

that  this  be  done. 

I  thank  my  able  colleague  for  yielding. 

■Die     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
to  hasten  to  advlae  the  Senator  that  I 
did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  Senator 
from  Mlasonri  had  changed  his  mind  on 
the  matter,  but  that  this  was  an  objec- 
Uve. 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  Senator 
ttcau  Texas.  He  knows  tluit. 

Mr.  PULBRKIHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator   from   Miawurl,   of   coarse.   Is 


particulariy  well  qualified  on  tills  sub- 
ject, because  he  held  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal hearings  on  this  matter.  His  sub- 
committee developed  much  of  this  in- 
formation. So  his  views  are  especially 
significant. 

I  want  to  join  in  saying  that,  while 
these  particular  sections  are  objection- 
able, that  by  no  means  makes  the  whole 
amendment  less  objectionable. 

I  want  to  explain  that  this  particular 
subsection  of  the  Jackson  amendment, 
and  now  the  Tower  amendment,  was  not 
discussed  in  the  committee,  although  it 
was  in  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Church  amendments,  which 
sti-uck  out  all  the  provisions  for  credit 
sales,  was  adopted  and  therefore  the  re- 
quest for  authority  for  purchase  of  prom- 
issory notes  was  moot  and  was  not  dis- 
cussed. That  is  why  this  provision  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  promissory 
notes  was  not  discussed. 

It  is  an  important  element,  but  by  no 
means  the  main  one. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  having  discussed 
the  whole  matter  yesterday  and  today, 
and  having  just  voted,  the  Issue  has  been 
discuosed  thoroughly.  I  tiiink  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  showdown  on  this  matter 
by  a  motion  to  table.  Therefore  I  make 
that  motion  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  withhold  it.  I 
did  not  wish  to  cut  off  debate.  I  thought 
we  had  had  a  long  debate  on  it  I  will 
withhold  the  motion  for  a  moment 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
was  not  intending  to  close  off  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  we  had 
adequately  debated  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
had  already  arranged  with  proponents 
of  the  amendment  to  amend  It.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  appreciate  It  If  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  Otherwise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  be  compelled  to  offer 
another  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wlH  withhold  that 
motion.  I  did  not  know  there  was  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  I  thought 
this  amendment,  being  so  similar  to  the 
amendment  we  acted  on,  had  been  ade- 
quately covered  and  that  we  should  have 
a  showdown  vote. 

I  withhold  my  motion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word  "may" 
to  Insert  ",  upon  his  determination  that  It 
is  in  the  national  security  Interest  and  his 
report  of  such  determination  (within  thirty 
days  after  mofcing  tb*  same)  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bcpresentatlves.";  and  on  page 
a.  Una  23,  after  the  word  "may"  to  insert 
**,  upon  his  determination  that  It  Is  In  the 
national  security  interest  and  his  report  of 
such  determlnatioo  (within  thirty  days  after 
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„  the  same)  to  the  Senate  and  House 
R  'preaentatlvea,"; 


of 


MHiER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  amendment  to  the  pend- 

amendment  with  both  the  Senator 

Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  the 

from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  The 

is  amendable  to  them. 

.  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  I  would 

to  point  out  what  my  amendment 

My    amendment    now    puts    the 

am^dment  foursquare   with   the  lan- 

in  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill 

we  voted  on  and  accepted  last 


Mr 

discfissed 
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week,  the  bill  which  we  passed 
.^d  that  the  Bank,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  of  guaranteeing  and  ex- 
credit,  could  do  so  whenever  the 
..It  of  the  United  States  deter- 
that  such  guarantees  and  other 
,.-ies  would  be  in  the  national  secur- 
Lnterest  and  reports  such  determina- 
withln  30  days  after  making  the 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
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Rei  iresentatives. 

J  [y  amendment  to  the  pending  amend - 
me  It  does  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  section  524  in  the  pending  amend- 
meit.  It  now  reads,  if  the  amendment 
Is  Adopted,  that — 

Pre«ldent  may,  upon  hla  d«termlna- 

that  It  Is  In  the  national  security  In- 

,t  and   upon  his  report  to  the  Senate 

House  of  RepreeenUUvea  within  30  days, 

funds   available   ...   to   finance    sales 
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1  Similarly,  with  respect  to  section  525: 
thi  ,t  the  President  may  guarantee,  insure, 
anl  so  forth,  upon  his  determination 
th  it  it  Is  in  the  national  security  In- 
teest,  and  a  report  to  the  Senate  and 
Hi  use  of  Representatives  within  30  days 
th  ireaf  ter. 

iSr.  President,  I  suggest  two  things. 
First  of  all,  this  language  ties  in  pre- 
cii  ely  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
at;  with  respect  to  the  Export-Import 
BiJik  bill.  The  language  is  identical.  I 
th  Ink  this  satisfies  some  of  the  problems 
of  my  friends  serving  on  the  Foreign 
B  totions  Committee,  because  it  requires 
tl  e  President  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
C-  tngress  within  30  days.  It  avoids  some 
ol  the  complaints  that  certain  Members 
ol  Congress  have  not  been  kept  advised 
a ;  to  what  was  going  on.  This  is  the  rea- 
s<n  why  the  language  was  put  in  the 
Report-Import  Bank  bill. 

Second,  it  does  have  a  standard  that 
these  guarantees  and  loans  for  arms 
pirposes  caimot  be  extended  just  on 
s<mebody'B  whim,  but  they  have  to  be 
0 1  a  national  security  Interest,  the  same 
sandard  we  wrote  into  the  Export- 
l{nport  Bank  bill. 

I  suggest  that.  If  my  amendment  is 
Adopted,  then  the  pending  amendment 
^  ill  be  on  all  fours  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  which  passeri  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 

1  ectly  willing  and  prepared  to  accept  the 

ijnendment  to  my  amendment  by  the 

Iteixator  from  Iowa.  I  believe  it   does 

ighten  up  the  measure  and  does  perfect 

to  a  great  extent.  Therefore  I  am  pre- 

>ared  to  accept  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  so  modify  it  to  include 
that  language. 

Mr.  FlILBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  makes  much  difference. 
The  Senate  has  had  a  long  debate  on  this 
question.  We  decided  previously  as  to 
whether  this  fund  should  be  the  vehicle 
for  credit  sales.  The  Senate  decided  not 
to  reinstate  the  revolving  fund  authority. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  debate  the 
issue  further. 

I  am  prepared  to  move  to  table. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr. Symington]  made 
'argument  for  me.  He  made  it  before 
...^  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
made  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  as  to  the  variety  of  ways  that 
sales  and  grants  and  loans  can  be  made 
the  top  level.  All  we  seek  to  do  is  to 
linate  the  revolving  fund,  which  gives 
v..^  jx)licymaking  to  the  Pentagon  in  con- 
no^on  with  sales.  Other  officials  in- 
volved in  this  matter  made  clear  they 
■ttiink  that  is  not  wise.  All  we  say  is  elimi- 
nate the  power  of  the  Pentagon  to  in- 
volve itself  in  arms  sales. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Particularly  when 
the  sales  are  made  to  underdeveloped 
countries  to  whom  we  are  giving  aid,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  sell  them  sophisticated 
weapons  at  the  same  time  we  are  giving 
them  economic  aid  with  which  to  pay 
for  them.  This  is  self-defeating.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  is  what  we  deter- 
mined. It  was  not  on  the  details  that 
the  committee  based  its  decision;  nor 
was  the  vote  here.  It  was  on  the  policy 
involved. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  me 
to  move  to  table. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  if  the  Senator 
has  something  further  to  say.  I  thought 
he  had  completed  his  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senate  last  week, 
by  a  vote  of  48  to  40,  expressed  its  de- 
sire as  to  continuing  this  means  of  fi- 
nancing arms  purchases  by  defeating 
the  Mundt  amendment  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill.  Apparently  a  lot  of 
objection  was  raised  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
does  not  meet  the  principal  objection 
of  Senators,  the  fact  of  the  purchasing 
of  promissory  notes  of  private  suppliers 
of  armaments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
argument  against  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment was  from  Senators  who  were  on 
that  committee;  and  I  think  it  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  Sena- 
tor here  that  that  provision  has  been 
removed,  and  we  are  going  back  essen- 
tially to  the  same  thing  we  were  talking 
about  when  we  debated  the  Ellender 
amendment  here  last  week. 

I  think  that,  in  the  light  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  vote  on  the  Ellender 
amendment  and  on  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, this  was  probably  the  principal 
objection.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  the 
principal  objection  has  been  removed. 


and  this  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
or  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  seri- 
ous trouble  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
I  further  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
tills  is  anathema  to  our  efforts  to  get 
other  coxmtries  to  assume  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  burden  of  defending  them- 
selves If  we  are  going  to  withdraw  into 
a  sheil  of  isolation,  if  we  are  going  to 
support  Joe  McCarthy's  idea  of  a  fortress 
America,  and  shim  responsibilities  all 
over  the  world,  then  why  do  we  not  say 
so,  and  enunciate  that  as  a  policy? 

As  long  as  we  have  imderdeveloped 
countries  in  this  world  which  genuinely 
want  to  be  free  and  self-determining, 
and  want  to  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves' as  long  as  we  have  countries 
spending  even  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  their  budget  and  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  means  to  defend  themselves  than 
the  United  States,  I  submit  we  should 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  the  necessary  arms  to  defend 
themselves. 

Much  has  been  said  about  prolifera- 
tion of  arms  races  all  over  the  world.  If 
we  do  not  have  some  influence  over  the 
arms  programs  of  these  various  coun- 
tries we  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
to  forestall  arms  races.  By  making  our- 
selves the  supplier  of  arms  to  some  of  the 
underdeveloped     coimtries     that     need 
them,  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  iiifluence  their  arms  policy. 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  that  is  produc- 
tive of  less  armament  rather  than  more 
armament,  because  in  many  instances, 
when  applications  have  been  made  for 
arms,  they  have  been  rejected.  We  have 
rejected  more  applications  than  we  have 
approved.  In  many  instances,  we  have 
convinced  them  that  they  should  take, 
perhaps,    a   less   sophisticated   type   of 
armament  at  a  lower  price,  at  much  less 
drain  on  their  domestic  economies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 

have  the  floor.  ,  w  4.„ 

I  see  no  use  in  confusing  the  debate 
further    by    bringing    in    the    Ellender 
amendment  or  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  That  was  an  amendment 
to   the   basic   statute   for   the   Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  pending  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  Pentagon's  au- 
thority for  maintaining  a  revolving  fund. 
We  have  finished  the  basic  debate  on 
the  Jackson  amendment.  I  see  no  use  in 
prolonging  it.  This  is  not  the  same  issue, 
by  any  means,  as  that  involved  in  the 
Ellender  amendment.  It  is  simply  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Pentagon 
should  continue  to  guarantee  sales  and 
extend  credit  through  use  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  .^     ^      .,1 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
unusual  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
me  to  be  In  disagreement  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Let  me  assure  him  that  I  always  listen 
with  respect  to  his  thinking  on  these 
subjects. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  ol 
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any  of  us  but  that  we  would  wish  to  give 
or  sell  arms  wherever  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
But  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  agree  with  me  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  that  done  without  the  knowledge 
of  Congress,  let  alone  without  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  aid  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  was  presented 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  as  economic 
aid.  There  was  emphasis  on  the  fact 
there  would  be  no  military  aid,  grants,  or 

loans.  ,         ^^  . 

When  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho, 
one  might  say,  removed  the  veils  from 
these  operation  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  there  was  great  resistance  to  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  countries 
involved.  That  was  overcome.  The  names 
were  published.  Then  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  itself 
found  out  who  was  getting  the  aid  under 
the  loans. 

To  our  surprise,  we  found  that  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  even 
Peru  were  receiving  military  equipment 
through  this  device. 

One  further  point.  For  some  time,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
others  protested  heavy  additions  to  the 
soft  loan  window  in  the  World  Bank  and 

IDA.  ^     ^ 

When  IDA  was  presented  on  this  floor. 
It  v/as  stated  that  these  were  going  to 
be  soft  loans  to  coimtries  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

When  the  loans  became  public,  how- 
ever, we  found  that  60  percent  of  all  the 
loans  were  to  India,  and  20  percent  to 
Pakistan,  so  that  not  only  were  80  per- 
cent of  the  loans  of  IDA  to  those  two 
countries,  but  there  was  only  one  small 
loan  in  the  entire  IDA  package  made  at 
that  time  to  either  Central  or  South 
America,  and  that  was  made  to  the 
country  which  probably  needed  it  least — 
Venezuela. 

So  my  argument  against  this  develop- 
ment in  support  of  the  position  of  the 
committee  is  first  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
handle  such  loans,  and  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  I  am  supported  in  that  belief 
by  people  who  know  at  least  as  much 
about  the  Bank  as  any  of  us  in  the  Sen- 

o  tp 

Second,  although  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  we  would  want  to  furnish 
military  support  to  other  countries,  I  be- 
lieve this  should  be  done  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  Congress. 

There  was  testimony,  to  the  surprise 
of  many  of  us  that  sales  would  not  have 
been  known  by  Congress  for  6  to  8 
months  after  the  consummation  of  the 
sale,  except  for  hearings  hi  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  ask 
the  question  whether  this  amendment  is 
related  at  all  to  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  not  necessarily 
the  Middle  East.  Let  me  try  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  I  can. 

Tlie  Church  amendment,  which  the 


Jackson  amendment  sought  to  undo, 
deals  only  with  sales  financed  out  of  the 
revolving  fund.  In  the  bill  and  the  act 
there  Is  authority  for  some  $941  million 
in  military  aid  that  the  President  can 
provide  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
or  wherever  he  likes. 

We  do  not  seek  to  say,  "You  shall  not 
give  it  here  or  there."  AH  the  Church 
amendment  does,  is  to  repeal  the  au- 
thority for  the  revolving  credit  fmid. 
Under  this  system  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment obtains  financing  for  arms  sales  to 
foreign  countries  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  through  the  "country  X" 
arrangement,  giving  the  Pentagon  a  very 
freewheeling  operation  to  sell  vast 
quantities  of  arms  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

This  system  is  not  used  for  sales  to 
countries  like  France  or  England,  but  to 
tlie  poor  countries,  the  countries  we  are 
supposed  to  be  helping  economically. 

So  arms  salesmen  go  out  and  sell  to 
them;  it  is  very  good  business.  Then  we 
turn  around  and  give  those  same  coun- 
tries economic  aid,  which  goes  to  a  great 
extent,  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the 
arms. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
matter  was  originally  before  my  com- 
mittee, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  very  subject. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it. 
there  is  one  principle  Involved  here,  and 
that  is  whether  there  is  to  be  available 
a  multimillion-dollar  revolving  fund  to 
be  used  in  ways  about  which  Congress 
has  very  little  Information. 

This  is  what  caused  us  to  have  great 
concern  in  the  hearings.  As  the  hearing 
records  will  demonstrate.  Congress 
learned  almost  by  accident  of  sales 
financed  through  the  revolving  fund  to 
both  sides  of  some  conflicts. 

We  learned  that,  through  the  use  of 
this  revolving  fund,  an  armaments  race 
had  been  set  off  between  countries  in 
Latin  America.  It  was  precisely  to  cor- 
rect what  we  thought  was  an  abuse  of 
discretionary  authority  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  was  offered,  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  undone. 

If  the  Government  wishes  to  pursue 
this  policy  of  supplying  arms  on  a  credit 
basis,  or  otherwise,  to  countries  around 
the  world,  it  then  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  come  to  Congress  each  year  for 
authorization  and  for  appropriations. 
This  is  what  is  involved  here:  The  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
living  In  a  very  sensitive  world.  These 
emergencies  arise  sometimes  overnight 
and  have  to  be  met  very  expeditiously. 
I  realize  that  Congress  has  a  very  im- 
portant role  to  play.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  the  revolving  fund  is  obli- 
gated and  does  become  greatly  obligated 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  $384  mil- 
lion in  the  revolving  funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  then  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  discover  overnight  that 
Russia  is  giving  a  tremendous  amount 


of  armament  to  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  and  we  want  to  counteract 
this  gift. 

Would  this  provision  frustrate  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  carrying  out  of  poli- 
cy in  the  event  something  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  arose  which  might  be  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  Nation  or 
to  the  peace  of  the  world? 

TIr.  GORE.  Tlie  answer,  I  believe,  is 
"No."  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
arms  can  be  supplied.  One  of  those  is 
through  the  President's  emergency  fund. 
But  here  we  are  talking  about  a  huge 
fund,  a  $384  million  revolving  fund.  The 
fund  keeps  growing  without  Congress  be- 
ing adequately  informed  about  its  use. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  proper  role 
was  for  Congress  to  be  informed  and  to 
exercise  its  responsibility  in  the  usual 
way. 

We  did  not  feel  that  we  had  been  prop- 
erly informed.  In  fact,  the  record  so 
shows.  As  read  into  the  Record  yester- 
day, Mr.  Kuss  in  response  to  a  question 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  acknowledged  that  jet 
bomber  planes  would  be  sold  to  a  country 
and  delivered,  and  that  some  9  months 
later  Congress  might  learn  about  it. 

Is  that  the  proper  role  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  play?  It  seemed  to  the 
committee,  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  that  the  re- 
volving fimd  should  not  be  used  in  a 
manner  such  as  it  had  been  used. 

This  did  not  mean  that  we  were  closing 
the  doors  to  our  arsenal  to  our  friends. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  tliey 
can  be  sunplied  with  arms.  Indeed,  in 
the  pending  bill  $391  million  are  being 
authorized  for  military  assistance.  There 
are  other  sources  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

We  are  not  trying  to  cut  that  out.  What 
the  committee  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
keep  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thfe.Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  the  function 
which  the  Constitution  a.ssigned  to  it. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  exactly  the  same  issue  that  we  dis- 
cussed on  the  other  amendment.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  one  very  small  item,  of 
course,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  vote. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell]   are  necessarily 

absent.  ,.  x  *%, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annomice   that  the 
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from  Vennont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 

. ,  absent. 

Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 

the   Senator  from  Oregon    [Mr. 

and  the  Senator  from  North 

[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  offi- 

business. 

present   and  voting,   the  Senator 

Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote 


Seni  tor 
necessarily 

Tlie 
nin], 
Hat  teld] 
Dakpta 
cial 

If 
froEi 
"yei 


Oh  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Ml .  Panndj]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
frori  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
woM  Id  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ver  nont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
na^s  48,  as  follows: 

[NO.  219  Leg.] 
TEAS— 46 


Barlett 
Bay  1 
Blbe 
Ere  fster 
Bur  lick 
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Va. 
,  W.  Va. 


ByrU 
Byrl 

Ca«! 
Chxrch 
Cla  k 
Coc  per 
Cot  »n 
Ell<  Oder 
Srv  .n 
Pul  aright 
Ck»  e 

AU  itt 
An  leraon 
Ba]  :er 
Be)  Liiett 
Bo(:g» 
Bri  oke 
C&:  mon 
Ca  Ison 
Curtla 
Dli  ksen 
Do  Id 
Do  nlnlck 
Ea  itland 
Poig 
Oiinn 
He  oaen 


Al  cen 
Fa[xnln 


Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Holland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

litans  field 

HcCartby 

McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

NATS— « 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Boilings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Moss 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcotr 

SmatheiB 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


MUler 
Montoya 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Pa  store 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Scott 

.  Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Hatfield 
McGee 


Russell 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Toweb's 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
B  rRD  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  ques- 
ti  )n  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Si  nator  from  Texas,  as  modified. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
fcr  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
tl  lought  that  everyone  had  exhausted  the 
d  sbate  on  that  question.  It  was  identical 
t«  the  other  proposal  with  minor  excep- 
tians.  I  have  no  objection  to  debating 
tlie  matter  further  if  that  is  what  the 
S  inate  wants. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
tiat  a  number  of  Senators  were  not 
present  at  the  time  the  Senator  from 
1  exas  accepted  a  modification  in  the 
f  )nn  of  an  amendment  by  me.  My  modi- 
f  cation  would  provide  that  these  activi- 
.  es  through  the  revolving  fund  and  the 
( uarantee  program  can  be  carried  on 
c  nly  upon  a  determination  by  the  Presi- 
c  ent,  that  it  is  in  the  national  security 
i  iterest,  and  his  report  to  the  Congress 
\^ithrn  30  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  many 
Senators  who  have  been  concerned  about 
I  he  President,  the  Pentagon,  or  someone 


else  not  keeping  Congress  advised;  but  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  law  that  within  30  days  Con- 
gress must  be  advised  and  the  President, 
before  any  activity  could  be  carried  out, 
must  make  a  determination  that  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interest. 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  Inquire  of  him  if 
one  such  determination,  one  such  report, 
would  not  have  the  effect  30  days  after 
passage  of  the  Jackson  amendment  of 
reinstating  the  revolving  fund?  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  bring  the  entire  $384 
million  revolving  fund  into  effect,  the 
President  merely  must  say  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  and  advise  the  Con- 
gress.  Then,   all  we   have   done  would 
amount  to  nothing  except  to  have  30-day 
suspension  in  use  of  the  revolving  fund. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  of  the  Senator  is  well  put, 
but  lest  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  matter 
I  think  it  would  do  violence  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  so  interpret  it. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  that 
the  President  must  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  all  activities.  With 
respect  to  section  524,  the  President  may 
use  these  funds  to  finance  sales  to  any 
free  foreign  coimtry  or  international  or- 
ganization, and  the  intention  would  be 
to  make  a  determination  that  it  is  in  the 
national  security  interest  with  respect  to 
each  friendly  nation  and  each  such  in- 
ternational organization,  and  so  report 
in  each  such  transaction  to  the  Congress 
within  30  days.  The  same  interpreta- 
tion would  so  apply  with  respect  to  the 
guarantee  activities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  con- 
cur in  the  Senator's  intention,  but  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  his  amendment  does 
not  so  provide. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that 
I  do  not  know  how  else  the  amendment 
could  be  drafted.  I  would  think  the  legis- 
lative intention  behind  the  colloquy  we 
are  having  now  would  make  it  eminently 
clear  to  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  President  as  to  what  our  in- 
tention is. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  rule  of  interpretation 
is  that  intent  is  not  examined  unless  there 
is  ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  language.  U  the  Senator  will  ex- 
amine his  amendment  he  will  see  only 
one  such  finding  and  report  is  reqmred 
with  respect  to  his  bringing  into  full  op- 
eration the  $384  mUlion  revolving  fund, 
the  use  of  which  the  committee  found 
reason  to  complain  about  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  that  another 
rule  of  legislative  interpretation  is  that 
it  will  not  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  to 
be  inconsistent  or  contrary  to  reason.  If 
these  loans  are  to  be  made  over  a  period 
of  a  year,  and  the  amendment  requires 
that  in  30  days  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied, how  could  the  President  satisfy  that 
requirement  by  making  a  report  for  these 
loans  made  during  the  entire  year?  He 
would  have  to  come  every  30  days  with  a 
report. 


I  believe  my  interpretation  is  proper, 
but  in  case  there  is  doubt,  our  colloquy 
should  clear  it  up. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  hi  all 
good  himior,  that  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  or  not  Congress  should  be  in- 
formed after  the  President  acts.  The  issue 
is  whether  or  not  Congress  is  to  continue 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  use  of  a  re- 
volving fimd  which  has  caused  our  sale 
of  arms  to  underdeveloped  countries  to 
go  up  thirteenfold  in  5  years. 

All  the  committee  wants  to  do  is  to  ex- 
ercise some  degree  of  congressional  sur- 
veillance  over   our   military   assistance 
around  the  world.  The  committee  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  fund  as  a  funnel 
for  rapidly  expanding  sales  to  under- 
developed  countries   against   what   the 
committee  thought  was  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  reporting  back  to  Congress.  This 
has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  keep  our  military  assistance  program 
reasonable.  This  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  existing  law,  contain  four 
different  provisions  that  will  permit  the 
Pentagon  not  only  to  grant  arms  aid  to 
any  foreign  country,  as  the  President  de- 
termines, but  also  to  give  easy  credit  to 
finance  the  sale  of  miUtary  equipment. 
There  are  three  provisions  in  the  bill 
and  the  law  that  relate  to  credit.  One 
provision  would  permit  the  President  to 
extend  credit  up  to  3  years.  Another  pro- 
vision would  permit  drawing  down  up  to 
$300  miUion  hi  equipment  from  Depart- 
ment stocks  for  arms  aid.  On  top  of  that, 
there  is  a  contingency  fund;  and  on  top 
of  that,  the  regular  military  grant  assist- 
ance program. 

The  committee  is  not  undermining  the 
arms  assistance  program.  We  are  only 
trying  to  establish  effective  congressional 
surveillance  over  the  program.  The  com- 
mittee found  great  abuse  in  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

The  Senate,  a  few  moments  ago,  voted 
to   sustain   the    committee.    One    little 
paragraph  has  now  been  stricken  and  a 
reporting  requirement  for  the  President 
to  come  back  and  tell  us  what  he  has 
done  with  the  revolving  fund  has  been 
added.  Now,  we  are  asked  to  reverse  our- 
selves   I  suggest  that  the  real  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  to  be  sustained  in  its 
effort  to  reestablish  adequate  congres- 
sional surveillance  and  control  over  the 
military  assistance  program.  That  is  the 
issue.  The  Senate  decided,  just  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  it  would  support  the 
committee  and  reassert  congressional  re- 
sponsibUity.  Now,  are  we  going  to  turn 
around,  within  one-half  hour,  and  re- 
verse the  decision  by  simply  adding  a 
reporting  requirement  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent tell  us  how  he  used  the  fimd?  If  we 
do,  we  have  abdicated  what  should  be 
our    continuing    responsibility    and   we 
would  be  reversing  a  decision  we  have 
made  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  IkOLLER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has,  I  think,  put  his  finger  on  the  issue 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  whether,  or  not 
Congress  is  going  to  maintain  proper  sur- 
veillance. There  is  no  Senator  more  de- 
sirous of  that  purpose  than  the  Senator 
from  Iowa;  but  he  makes  light  of  the 
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amendment  which  would  require  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  30  days  after  his  determination 
that  these  activities,  each  one  of  them, 
are  in  the  national  security  interest. 
That  is  the  heart  of  the  amendment. 
That  is  the  only  way  Congress  could 
maintain  proper  surveillance.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  say  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  would  be  a  repudiation  or 
reversal  of  an  amendment  which  did  not 
contain  that  requirement.  It  is  the  heart 
of  the  amendment  as  it  now  stands,  and 
it  was  not  in  there  when  we  voted  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  There  is  a  legendary 
bird  called  the  goony  bird,  which  is  al- 
leged to  fly  backwards.  He  is  said  to  be 
uninterested  in  where  he  is  going.  He  is 
curious  only  as  to  where  he  has  been. 

My  concept  of  congressional  surveil- 
lance is  not  to  look  backwards.  To  ask 
for  no  more  than  a  report  to  Congress 
as  to  how  public  funds  have  been  used 
is  not  to  exercise  surveillance.  That  is  not 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  role  assigned 
to  Congress  imder  the  Constitution. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue to  permit  this  revolving  fund  to  be 
used  as  the  funnel  for  rapid  extension 
easy-credit  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6, 
felt  that  the  poUcy  has  been  wrong,  that 
our  dispersal  of  arms  around  the  world 
has  gotten  out  of  control,  and  that  it  has 
frequently  backfired  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  tighten  up  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Closer  congressional  supervision  re- 
quires that  they  first  tell  us  how  they  plan 
to  disburse  the  ai-ms,  where  they  are  to 
be  placed,  whether  by  sale  or  grant.  Only 
then  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  we  want  to  give  our  continuing 
approval  to  the  program  or  make  changes 
in  it. 

I  submit  that  this  responsibility  can- 
not be  adequately  discharged  if  the  only 
function  of  Congress  is  to  be  told  after- 
wards how  the  money  was  spent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
up  the  real  difference  here.  Some  Sena- 
tors want  to  be  told  first.  Others,  like  my- 
self, believe  that  if  we  are  told  within  30 
days,  that  will  give  us  ample  opportunity 
to  act,  if  we  think  the  program  is  being 
abused,  and  that  that  will  suffice  for  sur- 
veillance. I  think  both  sides  are  working 
in  the  utmost  good  faith  here,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  if  re- 
ports are  coming  over  to  Congress  within 
30  days  after  the  fact,  and  if  the  facts  do 
not  gear  in  with  the  policy  of  Congress, 
then  it  will  not  take  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  very  long  to  report  a 
bill  which  will  inhibit  the  activity.  But, 
we  have  not  had  one  thing  heretofore. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  have  just  done  this.  The  com- 
mittee has,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6,  after  a 
studied  review  of  the  revolving  funH  de- 
cided it  should  be  liquidated  in  an  or- 
derly way.  The  findings  have  been  made. 
The  matter  has  come  before  us  year  after 
year.  Only  after  the  committee  had  be- 
come convinced  that  there  had  been  an 
abuse  of  the  fimd  did  we  finally  take 
steps  to  provide  for  its  liquidation. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  might  find, 
if  these  reports  come  over  every  30  days, 
that  abuse  of  the  fund  would  be  ended. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  that 
proper  surveillance  can  be  maintained  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  take  a  meat-ax 
approach  to  get  the  job  done.  If  it  could 
work  this  way,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  gladly  vote  for  it,  to  do  away  com- 
pletely with  the  revolving  fund  approach. 
But  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  be 
satisfied  the  program  will  work  properly. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  recall  the  old  adage  that  it  is  use- 
less to  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  has 
gone? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  I  recall  the  adage. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  entirely 
applicable  here,  but  if  what  the  Senator 
from   Iowa    [Mr.   Miller]    says   Is   the 
proper  role  of  Congress,  then  Congress 
has  already  done  that.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  large  contingency  fund  under 
section  614,  available  for  use  by  the  Pres- 
ident. If  this  function  is  desired  to  be 
enlarged,  such  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  describes,  then  let  us  enlarge  this 
contingency  fund.  But  here  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  subject  to  annual  review 
by  Congress.  A  revolving  fund  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  that  kind  of  review.  That  is 
what  is  involved  here. 

Now  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  reinstate,  as  if  Con- 
gress had  taken  no  action,  the  revolving 
fund  and  require  only  one  finding  and 
one  report.  It  is  not  one  a  year.  The  huge 
revolving  fund  of  $384  million  still  would 
not  require  annual  review.  It  still  would 
not  require  surveillance  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  be  satis- 
fied that  the  amendment  is  not  going  to 
get  the  job  done  by  having  one  report  a 
year.  How  could  the  President  possibly 
satisfy  the  requirement  of  making  just 
one  report  a  year,  when  he  has  author- 
ized several  sales  over  the  period  of  1 
year?  The  amendment  would  require  a 
simple  report  within  30  days.  He  could 
not  possibly  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into 
semantics  but  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
I  have  read  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  provides  as  the  Senator 
so  describes  it.  He  says  that  is  the  intent, 
but  the  amendment  does  not  so  provide. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this :  Suppose  that  on  September  1  of  tills 
year,  the  President  made  a  determination 
that  a  sale  to  one  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  was  proper.  Does  the  Senator 
think  he  could  wait  until  September  of 
1968  to  make  a  report  to  Congress?  The 
amendment  requires  that  the  report  must 
come  to  Congress  within  30  days. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  can  understand  how  the 
State  Department  could  say  that  one 
report  a  year  would  satisfy.  The  point  is 
the  Senator's  amendment  requires  one 
report,  and  there  are  many  countries. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  tills 
country  is  to  be  called  upon  by  the  U.S. 
Government  or  the  U.S.  Congress  to  be 
the  greatest  merchants  of  death  in  all 
history,  then  Congress  should  be  fully 
aware  of  what  is  to  t)e  done  before  it  hap- 


pens and  Congress  should  be  able  to  let 
the  people  know  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the 
interpretation  of  this  report. 

Let  me  add,  that  if  there  are  several 
countries  involved,  I  can  see  how  one 
report  within  30  days  might  embrace 
several  countries,  but  to  suggest  that  one 
annual  report  is  going  to  cover  all  the 
transactions,  I  think  does  violence  to  the 
language. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  lor 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  get 
a  little  tired  of  hearing  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  we  do  our  job  merely  by  not 
objecting  to  something  the  administra- 
tion may  already  have  done. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  when 
I  was  elected  to  this  office,  we  determined 
policy  and  made  up  our  minds  first  on 
what  the  policy  of  this  Nation  shall  be 
and  then  the  administration  should  carry 
it  out. 

I  think  this  general  principle  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  argument. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Pentagon  has  the  management 
of  the  largest  army,  navy,  and  air  force 
in  the  world.  In  addition,  it  possesses 
great  sacks  full  of  money  which  it  can 
use,  by  way  of  grant  or  credit,  to  pro- 
mote the  distribution  of  arms  to  foreign 
countries  all  around  the  globe. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  Pentagon 
be  taken  out  of  the  banking  business, 
not  the  mihtary  assistance  business.  The 
revolving  fund  is  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram that  has  caused  it  to  grow  so  rap- 
idly, and  has  taken  it  away  from  any 
meaningful  control  by  Congress.  And 
that  is  what  is  at  issue.  It  is  not  the  lack 
of  reporting  requirements  either  before 
or  after  the  fact.  Any  Senator  can  find 
out  where  the  money  has  gone,  or  how 
it  is  planned  to  go  for  next  year.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  reporting.  The 
problem  is  whether  we  are  going  to  leave 
the  Pentagon  in  the  banking  business 
where  it  can  operate  this  program  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  prop- 
erly understand  the  real  issue  at  stake 
in  connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. There  are  ample  funds  available 
to  take  care  of  the  threat  to  the  more 
developed  countries. 

Reference  has  been  made  that  there 
are  funds  in  the  bill  for  military  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  First  of  all,  let  us  under- 
stand that  the  bulk  of  that  money  is 
already  committed  to  take  care  of  the 
miUtary  requirements,  for  example,  of 
Greece,  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  This 
amendment  is  directed  against  an  undue 
limitation  of  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  If  one  is  to 
understand  the  problem,  he  has  to  ask 
whether  ttiere  Is  a  threat  to  our  mterests 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  in  this  area,  it  is  in  this 
arena,  where  the  struggle  is  going  on  in 
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the  world  today  for  the  cause  of  free- 
doix.  It  Is  not  In  the  developed  coun- 
trU  s.  That  is  not  the  main  problem  now. 
Western  Europe  is  amply  protected  by 
the  NATO  shield.  But  we  are  talking 
ab(  ut  the  struggle  In  the  underdeveloped 
coi  ntrles.  It  is  In  this  area  where,  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  be 
tyi  ig  our  hands  in  trying  to  deal  with 
thl  i  threat.  This  is  precisely  the  problem 
bel  ore  the  U.S.  Senate. 

'  "he  committee  has  placed  the  limlta- 
tio  1  on  aid  and  assistance  to  tlie  less- 
dei  eloped  countries.  No  such  limitation 
ap  )lies  to  the  developed  countries, 

]  for  one  would  like  to  see  a  situation 
in  which  no  military  assistance  would 
be  needed  for  the  less-developed  coun- 
trlss;  but  do  we  achieve  that  objective 
by  tjring  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Western  World, 
bu;  permitting  the  other  side  to  move 
In  with  Its  own  arms  assistance?  That 
Is  ffhat  we  are  talking  about.  Let  us  not 
misunderstand  the  issue.  That  is  pre- 
cii  Bly  the  issue  we  must  face  up  to. 

:  say  the  way  to  get  at  that  problem 
Is  to  get  together  with  the  big  powers 
an  1  see  to  it  that  there  are  agreements 
an  1  arrangements  by  which  no  military 
aid  will  go  from  either  side  to  the  de- 
ve  oping  areas.  But  do  we  have  bargain- 
In  :  power,  do  we  have  the  means  to  ob- 
ta  n  an  agreement,  if  we  disarm  uni- 
la  erally?  This  Is  precisely  the  issue  the 
n.  3.  Senate  must  understand  if  we  are 
to  vote  Intelligently  on  this  question. 

rhere  is  no  limitation  of  any  of  this 
ai  I  to  the  developed  countries,  but  the 
m  lin  threat  to  the  Western  World  at  the 
m  >ment  Is  not  in  the  advanced  or  devel- 
oi  ed  countries.  It  Is  In  the  less-developed 
ai  ea  that  we  must  understand  that  as- 
sl  taiuse  is  needed,  and  may  be  needed.  I 
h(tpe  we  will  provide  to  the  executive 
bi  anch  at  least  the  kind  of  flexibility  that 
It  needs  in  dealing  with  the  threat  from 
C  mmunlst  states. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
tc  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the  re- 
n:  Birks  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 

V  ashington  that  the  objective  of  disarm- 
Ir  g  resides  with  each  one  of  us.  I  think 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  any  one  who 
ciin  rationalize  at  all  will  declare  that 
there  ought  to  be  disarmament  wound 
the  world;  but  the  question  arises,  Can 
tlie  United  States  unilaterally  achieve 
d  sarmament  that  will  be  consistent  with 
It  3  own  secinrity?  We  dis^pi  those  who 

V  ant  to  stand  by  our  side.  Russia  arms 
tliose  who  are  opposed  to  us.  We  look 
d>wn  the  road,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we 
ft  le  our  friends  disarmed  and  our  enemies 
e  luipped  with  implements  of  war. 

We  cannot  achieve  disarmament  unl- 
I.terally,  and  any  effort  to  do  so  is  in- 
ompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
I  nlted  States. 

I  have  heard  words  spoken  here  today 
i  bout  the  United  States  being  the  No.  1 
I  longer  of  military  equipment.  I  reject 
t  lose  statements  as  absolutely  false.  Our 
c  juntry  is  trying  to  secure  disarmament. 
]  r  we  have  not  succeeded,  it  has  not  been 
c  ur  fault.  It  has  been  the  stubborn  atti- 
tade  and  the  persistent  objective  of  the 


Commimlsts  to  destroy  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

How  are  they  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tive? It  will  not  be  by  striking  directly 
at  the  United  States.  Their  objective  will 
be  to  conquer  the  undeveloped  nations, 
not  only  in  the  Far  East  but  also  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  argued:  Disarm  and  make  certain 
that  the  underdeveloped  countries  do  not 
procure  arms.  Something  paradoxical 
has  happened  here  in  the  last  few  days. 
When  the  Export- Import  Bank  bill  was 
before  us,  the  debate  evolved  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shall  finance  ma- 
terials to  Communist  countries.  Votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  financing  sales  to 
Communist  countries.  True,  the  question 
dealt  with  nonstrategic  materials;  but 
we  are  now  pondering  whether  we  shall 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  outside 
the  United  States,  Cuba  Is  the  most  pow- 
erful military   government.   In   Central 
America  especially,  and  also  in  South 
America,   we   are   telling   the  underde- 
veloped nations,  "You  shall  not  have  any 
military  equipment,"  although  we  know 
that  Cuba  is  augmenting  its  military  sup- 
plies regularly.  If  something  should  hap- 
pen In  South  America  that  would  cause 
Cuba  to  go  into  Venezuela  or  into  Co- 
lombia or  Guatemala,  and  the  United 
States  tried  to  enter  by  giving  aid,  there 
would  be  condemnation  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  cry  that  America 
should  stay  out.  So  much  for  that  Item. 
Now  I  should  like  to  invite  attention 
to  a  subject  that  has  not  thus  far  been 
discussed.  I  have  before  me  the  January 
25,  1967,  report  on  arms  sales  and  foreign 
policy.  The  report  was  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. It  discusses  the  transition  from 
military  grants  to  military  sales.  That 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  important,  be- 
cause it  was  argued  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  we  ought  to 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  sales  rather 
than    grants.    What   has   happened?    I 
shall  read  from  the  report,  and  I  ask 
that  Senators  try  to  absorb  the  figures. 
The  report  states: 


It  seems  that  at  a  moment  of  Increasing 
Congressional  oversight,  the  military  grant 
assistance  emphasis  has  shifted  from  these 
programs  to  a  concentration  on  military  sales. 

This  is  the  transition:  Quit  granting, 
and  starting  making  sales  to  reduce  the 
final  cost  of  supplying  and  helping  our 
friends.  When  this  transition  took  effect, 
the  figures  are  as  follows:  In  the  fiscal 
years  1952  to  1961,  the  U.S.  military 
grant  aid  programs  and  military  sales 
amounted  to  a  total  value  of  $22  billion. 
These  are  the  figures  that  are  important: 
$17  billion  in  grants  and  $5  billion  in 
sales.  That  was  from  1952  to  1961.  In 
8  of  those  years  the  White  House  was 
occupied  by  President  Eisenhower. 

I  read  again: 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
comparative  amounts  will  be  radically  altered 
In  the  1962-71  period. 

After  another  period  of  10  years,  the 
figures  are  $15  billion  in  military  sales, 
and  $7  billion  in  military  grants.  The 
figures  are  directly  reversed. 


In  fiscal  year  1961,  for  example,  tales  were 
43.4  percent  of  grant  aid.  In  fiscal  year  1066, 
sales  stood  at  235.1  percent  above  grants. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
through  prodding,  the  program  was 
changed  from  predominately  grants  to 
predominately  sales. 

Now  we  get  down  to  the  matter  Im- 
mediately before  us:  Shall  we  revert  to 
the  grant  program?  On  these  figures,  I 
should  like  to  repeat  the  exact  status  of 
the  different  programs.  There  are  five 
programs. 

No.  1  is  the  grant  program  under  AID. 
In  that  grant  program,  there  is  $391  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  No.  2  program,  imder  section 
X,  I  will  say,  there  is  $300  million  avail- 
able for  credits  for  not  to  exceed  a  period 
of  3  years. 

Program  No.  3  contains  $250  million 
for  the  extension  of  credit  in  terms  with- 
in the  discreti^n  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

No.  4  is  the  revolving  fimd  program, 
which  is  involved  In  the  debate  today. 

No.  5  is  the  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  eliminated  the  $380  mllUon 
that  is  in  the  revolving  fund.  That  Is  out. 
Neither  the  Tower  amendment  nor  the 
Jackson  nor  the  Miller  amendment  is 
restoring  that  $380  million.  Whatever  we 
do  on  the  amendment  that  is  now  pend- 
ing, the  program  will  be  reduced  by  $380 
million. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  cannot  fol- 
low, if  the  effect  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment is  to  reinstate  "the  revolving  fund, 
because  the  revolving  fund  presently 
amounts  to  about  $380  milUon.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  committee  provides  for 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  that  fund. 

If  that  action  is  stricken,  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure,  does  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  $380  million  has  not 
been  reinstated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  the  program  wiU 
come  to  an  end.  There  has  been  $380 
million  in  it.  It  may  not  be  liquidated 
immediately,  but  it  will  be  in  the  ccurse 
of  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senato--  from  Washington  is  adopted, 
the  effect  will  be  to  reinstate  the  fund, 
and  there  is  presently  $380  million  in  the 
fund;  how  does  it  follow  that  you  can 
reinstate  the  fund  with  $380  million  in 
it,  and  not  add  to  the  amount  of  financ- 
ing authorized  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Jackson  amend- 
ment will  make  possible  an  implementa- 
tion of  the  fund  out  of  other  moneys 
provided  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  But  there 
will  be  no  money  directly  provided  by  us. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  There  Is  already  $380 
million  in  the  fund.  The  Senator  Is  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  proposes 
to  liquidate  that  amount. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  repeat,  with  all  re- 
spect, that  the  Senator  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  this  question, 
then :  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  the 
money  will  still  be  there? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  contend  that  if  you  re- 
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Instate  the  fund,  you  reinstate  the  fund. 
What  is  the  fund  without  the  money 
that  is  in  it?  All  the  committee  amend- 
ment does,  in  case  it  is  sustained.  Is  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
fund.  The  question  is.  Do  we  keep  the 
fund  or  do  we  liquidate  it?  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  that  the  bill  remains  reduced 
by  $380  million  if  we  adopt  the  Jackson 
amendment,  because  precisely  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  Jackson  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  money  whatsoever;  and  I  shall 
let  Senator  Jackson  continue  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington spoke  about  the  imdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
---when  we  say  to  them,  "You  shall  not 
have  military  equipment,"  they  will  abide 
by  that  judgment,  and  remain  content? 
Can  we  say  to  Guatemala,  or  Vene- 
zuela, or  Ecuador,  or  other  nations  in 
Central  America,  "You  need  no  military 
equipment,"  when  they  can  look  across 
the  waters  and  see  the  Migs  of  Castro 
flying  in  the  air,  and  are  told  about  the 
tanks  and  the  ground-to-air  equipment, 
and  the  most  modem  conventional 
equipment?  Can  we  say  to  them,  "Quit 
worrying,  you  need  no  military  equip- 
ment"? 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  say  It,  but 
I  cannot.  If  I  were  down  there  In  Cen- 
tral America,  and  saw  the  military 
strength  of  Castro,  and  I  were  a  citizen 
who  loved  my  coimtry,  I  would  say,  "We 
better  get  prepared,  because  one  of  these 
days  he  will  descend  upon  us." 

So  argue  with  all  your  might.  Disarm 
your  friends,  and  allow  your  enemies  to 
continue  equipping  themselves;  I  cannot 
go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  which  country  In  South  America  Is 
the  greatest  recipient  of  Soviet  aid? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  rhetorical 
question.  Cuba  Is.  Castro  has  more  mili- 
tary equipment  probably  than  all  of  the 
other  18  nations  combined  there. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Castro  Is  not  In 
South  Amftrica.  Jtf  Is  In  the  Caribbean. 
Mr.  LAUSCH^ie  Is  In  the  Caribbean, 
of  course. 

Mr.   SYMINGTON.   I   said  In   South 
America.  Which  country  has  received 
this  year  over  $100  million  of  Soviet  aid — 
a  country  which  receives  military  aid 
from  the  United  States? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  country  Is  It? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Brazil. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator propose  to  do — tell  the  other  na- 
tions they  should  remain  imarmed? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  Congress 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  know  what 
the  Defense  Department  does  when  it 
decides  to  distribute  military  aid  and  give 
it  or  sell  it  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  wh«»t  the 
amendment  would  provide.  They  will 
have  to  report  every  30  days. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  a  very  brief  argument  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  point  of  view  expressed  by 
the    Senator    from    Washington    [Mr. 


Jackson]   and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  Lausche], 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  Issue 
before  us  Is  not  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  or  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  we  will 
let  a  determination  of  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary aid  that  will  go  into  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  be  de- 
termined by  the  Pentagon  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  procedure  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  has  succeeded,  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  ex- 
cluding from  the  bill. 

When  the  committee  did  this,  we  were 
perfectly  aware  of  what  the  financial  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  involved  in  this 
discussion  and  debate  thought.  They 
shared  the  view  of  the  committee. 

That  is  the  issue.  The  issue  Is  whether 
we  will  let  the  Pentagon  Building  exer- 
cise the  great  discretion  that  It  has  been 
permitted  to  exercise  under  the  revolv- 
ing fund  in  determining  the  tjrpe  of  mili- 
tary aid  that  goes  into  the  underdevel- 
oped countries.  It  has  not  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  ,  or  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT],  or  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  on  the  committee  that  doing 
away  with  this  discretionary  power  on 
the  i>art  of  the  Pentagon  Building  means 
there  would  be  no  availability  of  military 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 

Tliere  is  that  availability.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue  here.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  this  afternoon,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  our  total  military  aid  program 
around  the  world  adds  up  to  the  figure 
of  $2.2  bUlion.  It  is  a  terrific  military  aid 
program. 

What  is  involved  here  in  part  Is  the 
type  of  military  aid  that  Is  going  Into 
the  underdeveloped  coimtries  through 
the  Pentagon. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  underdevel- 
oped countries.  I  do  not  limit  my  remarks 
to  Latin  America,  but  I  will  stress  Latin 
America  in  my  remarks,  for  I  have  Uved 
with  this  problem  for  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs.  I  shall  get  back  to  the  Punta  del 
Este  conference.  I  refer  to  the  surveil- 
lance requirement  In  regard  to  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  out  of  Cuba.  I  will 
dwell  on  it  for  a  moment  now. 

There  is  a  24-hour,  day-and-night  sur- 
veillance of  Cuba,  and  there  has  been 
ever  since  that  famous  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  at  which  the  Punta  del  Este 
agreement  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  was  entered  Into  to  main- 
tain such  a  surveillance. 

I  did  not  hear  a  word  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  about  it.  I  am  sure  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  he  is  aware  of  It. 

Castro  does  not  have  any  success  in 
really  getting  any  arms  Into  other  Latin 
American  countries.  There  Is  a  cache  of 
arms  here  and  there  that  makes  the 
headlines.  But  the  reason  that  he  has 
not  had  any  success  Is  that  by  land  and 
air  and  sea  he  has  been  imder  surveil- 
lance ever  since  the  Punta  del  Este  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  up  the  Cuban 


matter  is  always  a  bugaboo  that  some 
seem  to  think  Is  good  for  25  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  every  time  it  is  raised. 
But  Cuba  has  been  held  in  check  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  chief  participant  in  carrying  out  the 
surveillance  has  been  our  own  country. 
and  it  should  be.  And  we  have  helped 
supply  the  surveillance  material  for  that 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  see  these 
non  sequiturs  brought  into  this  debate 
to  make  a  fear  argument  and  give  the 
impression  that  those  of  us  who  are  seek- 
ing to  do  away  with  the  revolving  fund 
are  in  some  way  threatening  the  security 
of  the  Republic.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 

What  we  think  we  ought  to  be  doing, 
through  these  other  channels  of  supply- 
ing militarj'  aid,  is  to  have  Congress 
through  its  military  committees  and  the 
White  House  through  its  State  Depart- 
ment render  a  value  judgment  on  the 
kind  of  military  aid  that  is  going  to  go 
into  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

That  is  the  basic  issue.  The  kind  of  aid 
that  the  Pentagon  is  responsible  for  get- 
ting into  these  underdeveloped  countries 
through  the  revolving  fund  is  the  kind  of 
aid  that  in  most  Instances  should  not 
go  to  them. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  when  I  spKDke 
In  opposition  to  the  original  amendment, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  really 
doing  under  the  revolving  fund  scheme. 
We  are  permitting  the  salesmen  of  the 
munitions  makers,  the  warplane  makers, 
Lockheed,  Boeing,  and  Martin,  and  all 
the  other  manufacturers  of  military 
planes,  and  General  Motors  and  West- 
Inghouse  and  General  Electric  and  all 
the  others  to  send  their  salesmen  into 
these  underdeveloped  countries  to  make 
an  appeal  to  their  military  oligarchies 
and  sell  them  the  kind  of  equipment  that 
ought  not  be  sold  to  them.  It  is  not  what 
they  need  to  maintain  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  their  country.  But  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  furnishes  the  credit  for  them. 
In  the  end,  the  U.S.  Government  will  pay 
for  them. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs,  defies  any- 
one on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions or  in  the  Senate  to  point  out  any 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
not  been  willing  to  support  the  kind  of 
military  aid  that  r,he  experts  tell  us  they 
need  in  order  to  maintain  Internal  order 
and  meet  the  threats  of  a  Communist 
coup. 

As  I  stated  this  afternoon,  give  me  any 
reason  why  we  ought  to  be  sending  super- 
sonic planes,  destroyers,  submarines, 
tanks,  or  heavy  field  equipment  to  these 
countries. 

The  salesmen  are  responsible.  They 
then  come  to  the  Pentagon  and  get  credit 
for  It  under  the  revolving  fund.  And  we 
were  not  aware  of  that  until  recently.  We 
find  that  they  get  credit  for  it.  It  is  a 
form  of  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  for  the  kind  of  equipment 
that  they  should  not  have,  the  kind  of 
equipment  that  is  really  a  burden  to 
them,  the  kind  of  equipment  that  main- 
tains their  military  juntas  and  oligarchies 
and  plays  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  threat.  We  have  to  deal  with 
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the  >sychoIoglcal  problems  In  these  coun- 
trle .  too.  All  that  we  are  saying,  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
has  been  saying,  and  all  that  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  Missoiirl  [Mr.  Symington]  has 
beeii  saylns  Is  that  this  Is  not  the  type 
of  a  ?proach  we  ought  to  be  making. 

Li  t  me  say  I  will  rest  my  case  with 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  come 
forv  ard  here  and  warned  us  of  what  I 
am  now  minting  out — that  this  Is  not 
the  type  of  approach  we  ought  to  be 
mating. 

^  e  ought  to  supply  them  with  equlp- 
mei  t,  and  the  elimination  of  this  amend- 
mei  t  would  not  prevent  them  from  get- 
tint  it.  We  ought  to  supply  them  with  all 
the  helicopters.  smaU  planes,  rifles,  pis- 
tols and  ammunition  they  need  for  the 
mil  tary  police  forces  In  their  country  to 
met  t  the  threat  of  any  uprising  or  Com- 
munist coup  within  their  coimtry. 

are  dealing  here  with  people  that 
an  annual  per  capita  income  in 
after  country  of  less  than  $300 
person. 
1  ley  cannot  possibly  support,  tmder 
the;  r  economy,  the  type  of  military 
equ  pment  that  Is  poured  into  them  by 
the  Pentagon  Building.  They  need  a  dif- 
fennt  type  of  equipment.  It  is  the  old 
cast  I  of  buUdlng  up  the  military  class. 

L  istHj,  let  me  say,  watch  out  for  let- 
tin(  the  military  in  our  country  be  given 
the  discretionary  power,  through  a  re- 
vo^  tog  fund,  to  determine  foreign  policy 
vls-a-vls  military  aid.  I  am  perfectly 
wU  Ing  to  have  It  go  through  the  proc- 
6884  s  of  the  Government,  without  giving 
thli  special  type  of  authority  to  the 
Pel  tagon  Building. 

1  hat  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  the  Sen- 
ate r  from  Arkansas  have  been  trsring  to 
pol  It  out  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  proud 
to  te  associated  with  them. 

I  hope  we  will  not  walk  down  the 
mo  mtaln,  now  that  we  have  once  walked 
up  o  its  piwrini'io  aod  planted  the  flag  to 
pro  tection  of  the  economic  toterests  of 
the  American  tuqjayei. 

1  [r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  should  emphatically  reject  the 
argument  that  the  existence  of  the  re- 
vol  ring  fimd  precipitates  an  arms  race, 
wil  y-nilly  irresponsible  aims  race,  all 
ov«  r  the  world. 

]  was  delighted  to  bear  the  Senator 
fro  n  Oregon  say  that  he  rests  his  case 
wll  h  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
fro  n  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmzngton]  on  this 
ma  tter.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wU .  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
frc  n  Missouri  on  many  other  national 
del  ense  matters  that  come  before  the 
Se:kate. 
:  Ir.  MORSE.  I  do. 

]  ir.  TOWER.  And  I  believe  that  every- 
boi  ly  woiild  be  the  gainer. 

:  f ,  through  military  assistance  and 
th(!  revolving  fund,  we  provide  needed 
an  [laments,  desired  armaments,  for 
SOI  3e  of  the  developing  countries,  we 
th:n  actually  exercise  some  influence 
ov  T  theh:  arms  poUey. 

:  ^or  instance,  Argoitina,  Chile,  and 
Pe  m  recently  wanted  some  modem  air- 
cn  it  to  rQ>laee  the  old  F-86'b  that  had 
bexxne  dilBcult  to  maintato  and  were 


wearing  out.  The  fact  remains  that  Uiese 
aircraft  do  wear  out,  and  they  need  new 
ones.  They  have  preferred  the  US.  man- 
ufactured F-5,  which  is  a  supersonic  jet. 
It  is  an  operational  version  of  an  aircraft 
with  which  we  all  perhaps  are  familiar, 
the  T-3a,  wiiich  is  our  supersonic  jet 
tratoer.  This  is  the  type  of  aircraft  they 
prefer.  However,  we  offered  Argentina 
Instead  the  subsonic  American-manu- 
factured, but  much  less  expensive,  A-4. 
The  A-4  is  the  Uttle  Sky  Hawk  that  the 
Navy  uses  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  as  an 
attack  bomber,  which  flies  off  the  car- 
riers, but  it  is  a  subsonic  aircraft.  We 
offered  them  the  A-4  instead,  and  we 
prevailed  upon  them  to  accept  it.  So 
they  bought  the  less  expensive,  less 
sophisticated  aircraft,  with,  of  course,  a 
much  less  drain  or  erosion  on  public 
funds  that  should  go  for  other  purposes. 
That  is  simply  an  example. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  were 
not  able  to  supply  any  A-4's  to  Chile, 
and  they  went  to  another  country  and 
bought  a  somewhat  more  expensive  and 
more  sophisticated  aircraft. 

These  are  examples  of  how  we  influ- 
ence arms  policy. 

We  have  rejected  more  offers  to  buy 
than  we  have  accepted.  But  we  cannot 
have  an  influence  over  the  arms  policies 
of  these  countries  if  we  say  we  are  gomg 
to  der^  them  any  more  credit  and  are 
not  going  to  talk  to  them  about  financ- 
ing arms  sales  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  what  appears  to  be  the  re- 
payment record  on  these  loans?  In  other 
words,  are  these  soft  loans  for  which  we 
wUl  not  be  repaid,  or  are  these  loans  on 
which  there  Is  some  reasonable  hope  of 
being  repaid?  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  we  are  talktog  about  a  loan  that 
is  a  grant,  in  the  last  analysis,  or  about 
a  loan  that  is  a  loan,  with  some  prospect 
of  betog  repaid. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  repayment  has  been 
reasonably  good,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  it  to  improve  with  the  Im- 
provtog  economic  conditions  of  the 
countries  tovolved. 

I  might  note  that  we  have  gone  from 
what  to  the  past  has  been  a  3-to-l  ratio 
of  grants  to  sales.  We  are  tumtog  to  the 
other  direction,  of  a  3-to-l  ratio  of  sales 
to  grants,  matotalntog  essentially  the 
same  level  per  annum  of  sales  and 
grants — not  tocreasing  the  amoimt  that 
goes  toto  sales  and  grants,  but  simply 
changtog  the  ratio,  and  this  requires 
some  sort  of  financial  apparatus. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important, 
even  though  sometimes  we  may  not  ex- 
pect the  repayment  experience  to  be  as 
good  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  if  we  are 
encouragtog  them  to  seme  measure  to 
take  a  share  or  more  of  a  share  of  the 
burden  of  their  own  defense. 
This  is  from  the  DOD: 
Sales  operations  tor  each  year  are  financed 
from  a  combination  ot  repayments  and  nev 
obUgaUonal  authority.  For  fiscal  1968,  we 
estimate  a  requirement  of  $120. S  million  to 
run  tbe  program.  It  Is  anticipated  tbat  (55 
million  of  this  amount  will  come  from  re- 
payments on  earlier  sales,  5.6  million  from 
»  reducUon  In  required   reserves  owing   to 


the  repayments,  and  $60  million  In  new 
obngatlonal  authority.  It  Is  eatlmated  that 
this  money  will  be  able  to  finance  a  program 
of  about  $300  million. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  per- 
centage of  repayment  would  that  be,  as 
against  the  amount  of  sales  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  made  to  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately a  little  less  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  correct- 
ly understand  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
while  the  volume  of  sales  is  tocreastog, 

the  actual  repayment  figures 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  actually  behind 
now,  because  we  have  just  been  swtog- 
ing  over  from  grants  to  sales.  Many  of 
these  sales  are  relatively  new,  so  we  can- 
not expect  the  repayment  to  catch  up 
with  the  outlay  at  the  moment;  but  ulti- 
mate]^ it  can  be  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  we  say 
that  thus  far,  these  appear  to  be  reason- 
ably good  loans? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  Orer  the  long  pull, 
we  can  expect  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Keeptog  in 
mind  the  national  toterest,  it  is  a  good 
loan  to  make? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator's  argument  to 
be,  to  effect,  that  if  we  do  not  make  these 
credit  sales,  the  pride  of  the  Brazilian 
Air  Force,  let  us  say,  will  be  Russian 
equipment,  which  the  Russians  will  sell 
on  credit? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  saying  that  this 
is  always  the  case.  They  could  go  to  Great 
Britato,  perhaps,  or  to  Sweden  or  France. 
They  couki  go  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  have  a  program  of  selling, 
on  very  liberal  terms,  to  coimtrles  where 
they  wish  to  expand  their  influence. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  And  we  have  to  com- 
pete with  that  process  and  convince  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  perhaps,  that 
instead  of  talking  a  sophisticated  Mlg-21, 
they  should  take  an  Ar-4,  which  is  much 
better  and  more  suitable  to  their  pur- 
pose— also  much  cheaper  and  much  less 
a  drain  on  their  econrauic  developm^it. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If,  by  falling 
to  make  what  would  prove  to  be  a  sound 
credit  sale,  the  United  States  had  per- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  in- 
fluence all  over  Latin  America  and  all 
over  the  Middle  East,  that  would  be  a 
rather  poor  bustoess  deal  to  the  national 
toterest,  would  tt  not? 

Mr,  TOWER.  This  is  what  occurs  to 
me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  would 
have  been  to  the  podtion  of  not  extend- 
tog  credit  to  someone,  and  after  a  while 
he  is  the  other  man's  customer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  becomes  dependent 
upon  somebody  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  he  is  the 
Soviet  Union's  customer  or  Prance's  cus- 
tomer, it  tends  to  reduce  the  Influence 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
arms  poUdes  of  the  country  that  pur- 
chases the  equipment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  This  is  one  of  the 
fears  I  have  if  the  pending  amenAnent  Is 
not  adopted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  LoulsUma. 
I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
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potot.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  professional 
military  men  determining  policy  by  de- 
termining where  these  arms  are  going. 
This  policy  is  made  by  yoiu:  top  civilian 
leadership  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
himself.  This  is  not  a  decision  that  Is 
made  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  not  left  to  the 
arbitrary  will  and  discretion  of  profes- 
sional military  men.  It  is  policy  made  by 
civilians.  Let  me  make  that  potot  clear. 
We  are  not  letting  the  military  take  over 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


tmAHlMOTTS-CONSENT  ACRra:MENT 

Mr.  I^IANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pendtog  amendment  take  place  at  5:30 
p.m.,  and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  or  whomever 
he  may  designate,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  substantial  difference  between  this 
amoidment  and  the  amendment  the 
Senate  previously  rejected.  It  is  a  rather 
technical  potot  whether  they  could  redis- 
count certato  papers,  but  everyone  knows 
the  sale  upon  which  that  ultimate  redis- 
count might  be  offered  might  be  one  to 
which  the  Pentagon  agreed  and  the  basis 
would  be  credit  resources  which  are  now 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

There  is  no  difference  to  substance 
and  there  Is  no  difference  to  prtociple 
between  this  amendment  and  the  one  the 
Senate  rejected. 

I  think  it  Is  somewhat  regrettable,  but 
not  surpristog.  that  the  attempt  it  made 
to  cast  this  discussion  in  terms  of  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  the  con- 
test gotog  on  for  underdeveloped  coim- 
trles of  the  world.  Almost  every  time  we 
bring  up  a  proposal  to  put  some  limita- 
tion on  the  Pentagon,  not  necessarily  to 
terms  of  amounts,  but  to  terms  of  pro- 
cedures— or  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  suggested  that  the 
CIA.  as  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  or  as  an  arm  of  the 
State  D^artment.  be  idaced  under  some 
ktad  of  congressl(Hial  control— the  issue 
is  raised  that  somehow  that  proposal,  if 
it  were  acted  on,  would  undermine  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

Here  agato  a  pr(«)Osal  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
set  some  Umit  on  procedure  by  which 
arms  sales  are  financed  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  argument  that  this  is  some- 
how endangering  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  President,  if  the  security  of 
the  world  depends  on  wliat  we  do  on 
this  amendment  we  should  have  a  hard 
look  at  what  the  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness has  been  telling  us,  and  we 
should  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  doing 
with  approximately  $60  to  $70  billion  a 
year  we  are  appropriating  for  that 
Department  for  expenditure  to  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  define  a 
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procedure  to  direct  the  Department  ol 
Defense,  because  it  has  been  acttog — 
while  not  illegally  or  outside  the  law — 
between  the  law  and  the  regulations  we 
have  laid  down.  This  is  understandable 
when  we  appropriate  money  for  them  to 
spend  amoimtlng  to  $60  to  $70  hUlion. 

A  department  as  large  as  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Defense  must  develop  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  the  situation  reported  to 
exist  in  the  great  dirigible  hangar  to  New 
Jersey.  That  hangar  was  so  big  that  it 
had  its  own  weather  inside.  There  might 
be  sunshtoe  on  the  outside,  but  rain  to- 
side;  there  might  have  been  calm  inside, 
but  a  tornado  outside;  there  might  be 
storms  inside  and  calm  outside.  They 
were  never  aware  of  the  weather  outside 
because  the  hangar  was  so  big.  They  were 
never  aware  of  the  realities.  This  seems 
to  be  what  is  h£«)pentog  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  the  discussion  earlier  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  developed  its  own  educational  sys- 
tem. The  Department  operates  one  of 
the  largest  educational  systems  to  the 
world.  The  Department  has  developed  its 
own  public  relations  program,  its  own 
propaganda  program,  and  its  own  diplo- 
matic corps.  It  runs  the  largest  retail 
distribution  operation  to  the  world  to 
thePX- 

It  seems  that  as  this  ktod  of  momen- 
tum is  developed,  and  there  is  not  a 
major  war.  nearly  everyone  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  a  desire  to  be 
what  he  would  have  been  if  he  were  not 
there.  The  process  is  developing  a  kind 
of  Plato's  Republic  toslde  the  Depsuit- 
ment  of  Defense  to  which  everyone  is 
tratoed  for  particular  functions  to 
society.  .    , 

It  aw)ears  that  the  one  thing  missing 
to  satisfy  their  needs  was  a  banktog  sys- 
tem. Sonaeone  said,  "We  have  feUows 
here  toterested  in  banktog  and  credit.  To 
keep  them  happy  let  us  get  a  UtUe  re- 
vc^vtog  fund  and  let  them  work  with 
credit.  This  will  satisfy  them  and,  to  a 
certato  extent,  It  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  what  we  are  dotog  to  the  Depart- 
ment." ^^  .  , 
I  think  the  situation  has  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  has  become  a  force  operating 
on  Us  own  momentum.  All  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  attempttog  to 
do  Is  to  bring  them  back  toto  channels 
and  into  some  ktod  of  perspective  so  we 
can  look  at  the  operation  more  carefully. 
I  do  not  thtok  what  we  are  dotog  Is  going 
to  stop  them.  I  think  they  are  resource- 
ful enough  over  there  so  that  if  they  need 
to  provide  arms  some  place  around  the 
world  they  wlU  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  note,  to  addition  to  this  credit  facil- 
ity, the  rwort  on  page  12  todlcates  that 
there  are  also  a  number  of  sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  3  additional  mtoutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  mtoutes. 
Ml-.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  page 
12  of  the  report  states: 

There  are  also  a  number  of  sources  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  wlU  still  be 
available.  Authority  remates  to  sell  from  De- 


partment of  Defeiu«  stocks  with  up  to  thre« 
years  credit. 


Mr.  PresldKit.  ibe?  can  sell  anything 
on  the  rack.  They  can  s^  to  anybody  to 
the  world  on  3  years'  credit.  They  do  not 
have  to  use  the  revolving  fimd  or  any 
money  that  is  around.  They  have  their 
own  stock:  just  take  it  off  the  rack; 
tanks,  guns,  ammunition,  bombs,  all 
available  on  3  years'  credit.  Who  do 
we  want  to  sell  it  to?  We  have  country 
I.  We  will  seU  it  to  country  i  on  3  years' 
credit.  Take  it  away.  Three  years  later 
they  foreclose.  They  can  go  out  and  re- 
possess and  sell  to  them  again  because 
it  is  now  back  to  stock. 

Another  provision  provides  for  the  re- 
allocation of  $250  milUon  if  the  coxmtry 
is  to  danger  of  Communist  aggression  or 
subversion.  This  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $250  million  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  we  are  really 
asking  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  that  the  Senate  give  us  sup- 
port to  trying  to  clarify  and  purify  the 
procedures  under  the  Constitution.  It  is 
appearance  that  we  are  asking  for  so  that 
it  will  appear  that  the  Senate  is  betog 
given  a  share  In  making  decisions  on 
current  policy.  We  want  the  procedures 
to  look  right.  We  do  not  have  those  proce- 
dures now.  At  present  it  Is  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  Pentagon  makes  the  deci- 
sion and  that  they  are  so  wise  and  all- 
knowing  that  we  should  not  question  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  broaght 
up  the  potot  he  just  mentioned.  Some 
people  have  felt  that  the  major  direction 
and  thrust  today  to  this  direction  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  President  to  give  or 
lend  arms  to  other  coimtrles.  It  has 
nothtog  to  do  with  that  principle  funda- 
mentally.    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  H  la 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  see  that  Con- 
gress is  properly  toformed  when  these 
transactions  take  place.  Agato.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  to  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  remember,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Defense 
admitted  that  a  transaction  to  seU  highly 
sophisticated  aircraft  to  a  country  to 
the  Middle  East— to  fact,  the  most  highly 
sophisticated  aircraft  we  have — ^would 
not  have  been  become  known  by  Con- 
gress for  at  least  6  to  8  months  after 
the  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
fulfill  our  obligattons  under  the  concept 
of  our  constitutional  responsibilities  if 
we  continue  to  pass  laws  which  make 
possible  the  conttouatlon  of  that  type 
of  operation.  That  is  the  potot  at  issue 
in  this  amendment. 
7£i.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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lis  contribution.  I  think  our  mini- 
responsibility  is  to  know  what  is 
on  and  the  Senate  should  be  told 
whai  is  going  on  even  though  we  cannot 
exeipise  real  control  over  the  process. 

TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired  under  the  control  of 
3enator  from  Arkansas? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
remains. 

.  TOWER.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
some  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
Arkansas. 

.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  do 
h4ve  any  time  left? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
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r.  POIiBRIGHT.  Well,  Mr.  President, 

the^e  Is  not  much  further  to  be  said.  I 

a  statement  here  from  one  of  the 

outstanding   leaders  of  Latin  America 

concerning  the  arms  race  problem  on 

continent. 

I^fo  sentences  simimarize  the  issue. 

Is  from  a  recent  article  written  by 

Preiident  Prei  of  Chile: 

armaments  race  encourages  mistrust 

nationalism  and  these  in  turn  are  among 

chief  enemies  of  Latin  American  inte- 

It  also  diverts  Important  resources 

_  should  be  realized  to  satisfy  the  urgent 

lor  economic  and  social  development. 
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V  'e  have  received  many  other  state 
meiLts  indicating  that  the  poor,  under- 
dev  iloped  countries  have  no  business 
buy  ing  sophisticated  weaponry  on  credit, 
sue  1  as  through  the  financing  procedure 
dea  t  with  by  this  amendment. 

&  :r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sen ;  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
con  iplete  statement  made  by  President 
Fre  i  of  Chile  on  this  subject 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
meit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rn  osD,  as  follows: 

i  MMB  Salzs  Dxtbat  OajEcnvi:s  or  thx 

AIXIANOE   FOB   PBOGBXSS 

President  Prel,  of  Chile,  one  of  the  most 

preeslve  leaders  of  Latin  America  writing 

1  foreign  ASalrs  Magazine  earlier  this  year 

this  to  say  about  military  expenditures 

Mtin  America — much  of  which  we  en- 

and   condone   with   our   sales   and 

gralit  aid  policies. 

•  rhe  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance.  The  an 
nu  1    expenditure    of    the    Latin    American 
oov  Qtrlea   on   armaments  has  reached   91.5 
bill  on,  Tet   the   average   yearly   sxim  made 
Ava  lAble  by  the  United  States  to  Latin  Amer 
lea  in  the  period  1961-65  was  ^l.!  bilUon.  The 
twc   figures  clearly  show  that  present  arms 
pui  Bbaaea  seriously  undermine  the  objectives 
»  Alliance.  A  Latin  American  country  in 
had.  In  proportion  to  population,  ap- 
,tely  the  same  number  of  men  under 
aa  the  United  States.  India,  with  twice 
population  of  Latin  America  and  having 
two  armed  conflicts  In  recent  years,  has 
soldiers  than  Latin  America. 
itobody   can  possibly  suppose  that   these 
and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an 
from     outside     Latin     America, 
the  assertion  that  tto  stop  subver- 
slo|t  these  countries  must  purchase  fifty-ton 
s,    supersonic   aircraft    and   battleships 
de^es  belief.  The  armaments  race  encour 
agi  B  distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  in 
tui  a  are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Integra 
tio  1.    It    also    diverts    important    resources 
which  should  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  ur 
gel  it  need  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
mi  at.  It  la  therefore  essential  that  a  de- 
ds  on  be  taken  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
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Alliance  to  establish  a  quantitative  limita- 
tion on  arms  purchases." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
one  point  should  be  made  clear.  Despite 
our  refusal  to  extend  credit  for  arms 
purchases  by  a  reduction  of  military  as- 
sistance funds,  and  grants,  too,  when  it 
comes  to  an  arms  race,  if  a  nation  is 
determined  to  have  arms,  it  will  obtain 
them.  There  are  always  some  people  in 
the  world  who  will  sell  arms  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  only 
way  we  can  maintain  a  continuing  in- 
fluence over  some  of  the  developing 
countries  who  seek  arms  is  to  make  them 
dependent  upon  us  for  those  arms,  for 
their  financing,  or  whatever  direct 
grants  are  now  in  effect. 

That  way,  we  can  influence  the  arms 
policies  of  those  nations. 

I  know  that  there  are  guidelines  and 
criteria  in  existence  in  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  today  that  will 
hold  these  sales  must  be  made  to  the  ex- 
tent compatible  with  a  minimum  erosion 
of  the  resources  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  necessary  for  their  social 
and  economic  development. 

Thus,  I  think  we  have  been  responsible 
in  this  matter,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  YoTJNG]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
"nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  220  Leg.] 
YEAS — 45 


Allott 

Hart 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

Boggs 

Hill 

Morton 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Curtis 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Dominlck 

Javits 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Fannin 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Fong 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Griffin 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Hansen 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Magnuson 
NATS— 46 

Tower 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

PeU 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Carlson 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Case 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Church 

McGovern 

Tydlngs 

Clarlt 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervin 

Moss 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINCS— 9 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Baker 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  offer  his  amendment? 
Then  I  think  the  acting  minority  leader 
wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  table.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  "yea"  vote  means 
what? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion  is 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  A  "yea" 
vote  means  a  vote  to  table,  which  means 
to  kill  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikeh],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DikksenI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ulinols  [IMr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BakxkI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections  of 
section  104  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  withhold  until  there 
is  order  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  gal- 
leries? 

Let  there  be  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
pending  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
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Brewster 
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Cotton 
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Hart 
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Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hartke 

Holland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

NAYS — 43 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 


Mundt 

Nelson 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

WlUUms,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


MUler 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Morton 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Prouty 
1.  Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  his  plans  are  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  late  afternoon  and  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  The  Javits 
amendment  will  be  the  pending  business. 

We  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  wUl  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

We  will  then  have  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, foUowing  which  we  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


NOT  VOTINCj — 10 

Hatfield  Russell 

Talmadge 


McGee 
Percy 


Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 
Baker 
Dirksen 
Dodd 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    2SS 

M.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  255. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  waived  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  11,  12,  13,  and 
14  (subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the 
bUl). 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistsmce  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  on  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  offered.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  AID's  existing  extended- 
risk  guaranty  authority  to  protect  75 
percent  of  investments  for  other  than 
housing  projects  from  loss  for  any  rea- 
son— other  than  commercially  insurable 
risks — not  due  to  the  fraud  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  investor.  The  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, would  limit  this  authority  to  50 
percent  of  the  investment. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  taking  the  ad- 
ministration position.  The  administra- 
tion has  urged  this  very  strongly  on  the 
committee.  It  is  also  the  position  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  dictated  by  a  misconcep- 
tion of  what  would  induce  private  invest- 
ment, rather  than  by  any  desire  to  stop 
private  investment  or  to  minimize  it. 
I  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  is  exactly  the  same 
as  mine — that  is,  not  to  inhibit  private 
Investment.  Perhaps  we  wish  to  stimulate 
it  more  than  they  do,  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  their  action  was  dictated  by 
any  desire  to  prevent  or  inhibit  it. 

I  believe  they  have  miscalculated,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  failed 
to  take  account  of  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  extended-risk 


guarantee  which  results  from  a  report 
of  a  committee  which  we  appointed  under 
the  law  back  In  1963,  called  the  Watson 
committee.  Indeed,  the  amendment  was 
mine  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This  com- 
mittee recommended  a  new  use  for  the 
extended  risk  guarantee  which  has 
enormously  improved  and  increased  its 
use  by  banks,  ir^urance  companies,  and 
similar  financial  institutions. 

Under  thisfjitferam  a  commercial  bank 
usually  provides,  without  extended-risk 
guaranty,  the  earlier  maturing  25  percent 
of  a  loan  investment.  The  long-term 
lending  institutions  then  provide,  with 
the  guaranty,  the  remaining  75  percent 
of  later  maturing  portions  of  the  loan. 
Hence,  banks  especially,  said  insurance 
companies  were  induced  to  take  part  of 
long-term  risks,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  cover  the  balance  by  insur- 
ance; whereas,  the  first  25  percent— that 
is,  the  25  percent  which  was  not  guaran- 
teed, and  would  not  be  guaranteed  under 
my  amendment,  either — could  be  covered 
by  the  specific  risk  guarantees  and  by 
totally  different  investors.  That  change 
alone  resulted  in  a  tremendous  Increase 
in  the  use  of  the  extended  risk  guarantee 
in  the  first  number  of  years  it  was  in 
being.  Only  about  $14  million  of  it  was 
used  through  1965.  Within  the  last  14 
months,  $46  million  was  used,  and  it  Is 
expected  that  AID  will  issue  about  $125 
million  in  fiscal  1968. 

Especially  is  it  Important  to  note  the 
tremendous  leverage  which  is  Involved. 
With  the  use  of  roughly  $60  million  in 
guarantees  through  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
Federal  Government  has  brought  about 
an  investment  of  over  $300  million  in  the 
less-developed  areas,  which  is  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  entire  fundamental 
objective  of  the  foreign  aid  effort. 

We  have  complete  assurance — and  I 
have  many  telegrams  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Institutions  in  the  United 
States — that  to  cut  down  the  guarantee 
figure  to  the  50  percent,  will  very  ma- 
terially reduce  investment  participation, 
for  a  very  important  financial  reason: 
The  institutions,  such  as  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  will  then  be  required 
to  have  what  they  call  their  exposure — 
that  is,  their  risk— for  very  much  longer 
periods  of  time  in  order  to  soak  up  the 
other  25  percent  which  is  not  guaran- 
teed; whereas  today  their  risk  in  un- 
guaranteed funds  is  not  nearly  that  long 
in  terms  of  years.  It  is  this  very  critical 
point  which  will  make  the  difference  be- 
tween use  and  nonuse  of  the  extended 
risk  guarantee. 

To  give  a  practical  example:  A  15-year 
loan  with  a  3-year  grace  period,  the 
principal  to  be  repaid  in  equal  install- 
ments over  the  remaining  12  years,  will 
result  in  the  following:  Commercial 
bank  participation  is  obtained  for  the 
3-year  grace  period  plus  the  3-year  re- 
payment of  early  maturities.  The  long- 
term  institutional  lender  then  provides 
the  portion  of  the  principal  to  be  repaid 
in  the  final  9  years,  but  that  lender  then 
has  full  extended  risk  protection  on  the 
9 -year  portion.  If  you  cut  it  down  to  50 
percent,  you  would  require  commercial 
bank  exposure  for  the  9-year  portion  and 
6  years  at  the  other  end,  and  this  would 
discourage  the  whole  deal. 
I  really  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
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...>_  has  now  seen  the  situation  as 

developed  from  the  expressions  of 

ding  financial  Institutions  of  the 

,_  States;  and  I  am  rather  hopeful 

1  tased  upon  the  consideration  of  this 

:,  which  I  will  also  bring  before  the 

tomorrow,  he  might  be  willing 

the  proposed  amendment,  as  it 

„tly  deserved  and  extremely  im- 

to  the  continuance  of  this  tre- 

Investment  by  American  busi- 

n  developing  countries,  which  we 
very  difficult  to  stimulate  on  any 
basis. 

investment  in  developing  countries 

disappointing  until  we  came  to 

itee  techniques,  and  with  the 

technique     burgeoning,     we 

_  give  it  a  chance  tp  do  Its  work.  It 

.  lot  involve  any  budgetary  impact  on 

IJnited  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 

money  on  the  premiums  that  are 

We  have  made  over  $40  million  on 

premiums  so  far.  In  addition,  it 

not  involve  any  appreciable  risk — 

■Isk  of  loss  £is  it  has  been  shown 

over  the  years. 

specific-risk  guarantee  program  is 
_.  year  program. 

R<  presentative  Voorhees   and  I  first 
it  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  the 

plan,  in  1948,  and  certainly  we 

enough  actuarial  experience  by  now 
stow  that  the  risk  is  not  great.  But 
,  is  great  is  the  fact  that  it  does  in- 
Lavestment,  especially  with  the  new 
ques  which  have  been  developed — 
,  these  guarantees  in  combination. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  give  this 
very    thoughtful    consideration 
,it.  For  that  purpose,  I  wish  to  an- 
._  the  natxire  of  aU  the  amendments 
Introduce  in  series. 
^  first  one  I  have  just  described — 
Is,  maintaining  the  extended  risk 
at  75  percent  of  the  loss  from 
investments, 
next  one  wiU  be  to  increase  the 
or    extended    risk    guarantees, 
^  was  not  increased  by  the  commit- 
for  reasons  of  sort  of  looking  it  over 
ire  they  acted.  But  I  will  demonstrate 
„  practically,  the  failure  to  increase 
again  Inhibit  investments  which 
otherwise  be  made.  I  will  move  to 
_se  that  from  the  present  figure  of 
,  million  to  $575  million,  and  then  to 
the  date  from  which  extended  risk 
ntees  may  be  given  to  1971,  instead 
1969  as  it  has  been  limited  by  the 
jlttee  in  the  bill.     ' 
■.  President,  I  shall  also  move,  with 
,,^t  to  the  specific  risk  guarantees. 
Increase  the  ceiling  authorized  from 
)illion  to  $9  billion,  again  on  the  basis 
the  $1  billion  a  year,  on  the  ground 
if  we  do  not  do  it  we  shall  be  in- 
g  the  very  result  we  wish  to  bring 
by  leaving  the  amount  available 
much  too  low  a  figure.  . 
;  Si.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
ler  all  of  these  matters  overnight, 
,,»  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Record  a  memorandum  on  the 
amendment  which  is  pending,  as  well  as 
other  three  amendments, 
rhe     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
mCrsk  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
so  ordered. 
„he    memorandiun    ordered    to    be 
pr  inted  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
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MrMORANDtTM    IN    StTPPOBT   OT   JaVTTS    AMEND- 
MENT No.  255 — Extended  Risk  Guaranties 
BEDircnoN   or  Covbraoe  From   75   to  50 
Percent  of  Investment 
Under  the  extend  risk  guaranty  program. 
A.I.D.  under  existing  law  can  protect  75%  of 
Investments  from  loss  for  any  reason  (other 
than  commercially  Insurable  risks)   not  due 
to  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  the  Investor. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  would  limit  this  protec- 
tion to  50%  of  the  Investment. 
The  SPRC  action  would: 
Mean    the    end    of    an    effective    program 
which  has  so  far  supported  well  over  $300 
million  of  private   Investments   in   less   de- 
veloped countries   (with  short-term  balance 
of   payments   effect   minimized   by   require- 
ments for  U.S.  procurement); 

Leave  development  needs  which  can  be 
met  with  private  capital  to  be  financed  by 
government  funds;  and 

Particularly  undercut  efforts  to  Involve 
U.S.  private  Investors  more  heavily  In  the 
War  on  Hunger. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  extended  risk  pro- 
gram has  been  to  attract  long-term  financing 
on  commercial  terms  from  U.S.  institutional 
lenders,  such  as  Insurance  companies  and 
pension  funds,  for  private  projects  in  less 
developed  countries.  The  program  was  au- 
thorized in  1961,  but  took  several  years  to 
get  off  the  ground.  Through  calendar  year 
1965  only  $14  million  of  guaranty  authority 
had  been  used  for  4  projects.  The  basic  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  institutional  lenders 
would  not  ordinarily  make  a  long-term  loan 
in  a  less  developed  country  without  a  100% 
guaranty  of  their  money. 

Recently,  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
by  the  Watson  Committee,  A.I.D.  developed 
a  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  A.I.D. 
usually  looks  to  a  commercial  bank  to  pro- 
vide, without  extended  risk  guaranty,  the 
earlier  maturing  25%  of  a  loan  Investment. 
The  long-term  lending  institutions  then  pro- 
vide, with  the  guaranty,  the  remaining  75% 
of  later  maturing  portions  of  the  loan. 

For  example,  a  project  needs  a  15-year 
loan  with  a  3-year  grace  period,  principal  to 
be  repayed  In  equal  installments  over  the 
remaining  12  years.  Commercial  bank  par- 
ticipation is  obtained  for  the  3 -year  grace 
period  plus  the  3-year  repayment  of  the 
early  maturities.  The  long-term  institutional 
lender  then  provides  the  portion  of  principal 
to  be  repaid  in  the  final  9  years,  with  full 
extended  rUk  protection  on  that  9-year 
portion. 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  In  the  last  14  months,  10  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  calling  for  $46  mil- 
lion to  guaranty  authority.  Based  on  applica- 
tions in  hand,  A.I.D.  expects  to  Issue  about 
$125  million  In  coverage  In  FY  1968. 

Reducing  coverage  from  75%  to  50%  would 
require  the  commercial  bank  to  be  exposed 
for  a  longer  term  on  the  unguarantled  por- 
tion of  the  loan.  Using  the  same  15-year  loan 
example,  this  means  the  commercial  bank 
would  be  at  risk  during  the  3-year  grace  pe- 
riod plus  half  of  the  12-year  term  during 
which  the  principal  is  repaid,  or  a  total  of  9 
years.  As  basically  short  and  mediimi  term 
lenders,  the  commercial  banks  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  this  rarely  and  probably  only  for 
the  largest  well-established  U.S.  companies. 

In  short.  If  only  50%  coverage  had  been 
available  In  the  past,  a  number  of  the  proj- 
ects already  completed  would  not  have  gone 
forward.  If  the  coverage  Is  cut  to  50%. 
several  pending  projects  will  probably  be 
abandoned,  and  the  guaranty  authority  will 
be  virtually  useless  as  a  means  of  encourage- 
Ing  investment  In  less  developed  countries. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  order 
to  minimize  the  short-term  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  impact  of  guarantied  Investment, 
A.I.D.  has  required  the  entire  loan,  of  which 
only  759t  Is  guarantied,  to  be  spent  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 


Extended  rUk  coverage  Is  available  not  only 
for  loan  Investments  but  for  equity  invest- 
ments as  well.  Both  may  now  be  guaranteed 
up  to  75%.  But  while  It  makes  no  sense  to 
reduce  the  guaranty  coverage  of  loan  invest- 
ments below  75%,,  It  makes  perfect  sense  for 
AID  to  limit  its  protection  of  equity  Invest- 
ments to  50%.  The  equity  Investor  should 
have  a  substantial  part  of  his  own  money  at 
risk  to  Insure  his  incentive  and  his  interest 
In  carrying  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 

The  jMlvate  Investment  stimulated  under 
the  extended  risk  program  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  total  development  effort.  The 
more  private  development  capital  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  less  developed  countries,  the 
less  the  taxpayer's  money  will  be  needed  to 
pay  for  transfers  of  government  funds.  The 
$60  mllUon  of  authority  used  through  FY 
1967  has  supported  Investment  totalling 
$335.5  million.  It  has  been  used  to  help  fi- 
nance large  projects  such  as  fertilizer  plants 
and  has  also  been  used  for  many  small  ones, 
including  a  feed  mill  and  a  grain  storage  and 
processing  faculty. 


Memorandum  Is  Support  of  Javits  Amend- 
ments Nos.  257  and  258— Extending 
Risk  Guaranties  Ceiling  and  Termina- 
tion  D.ate 

A.I.D.  has  requested  an  Increase  In  the 
celling  on  extended  risk  (non-housing)  guar- 
anties from  $215  million  to  $415  million  (re- 
quiring an  Increase  in  the  overall  extended 
risk  celling  from  $375  million  to  $575  mil- 
lion)— $100  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  (no  appropriated  funds  re- 
quired) ,  and 

Extension  of  the  termination  date  of  the 
extended  risk  authority  from  June  30,  1969 
to  June  30.  1971. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
bill  retains  both  the  existing  celling  and 
present  termination  date.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  bill  increases  the  celling 
and  extends  the  termination  date  as  re- 
quested. 

The  SFRC  action  would  completely  under- 
mine A.I.D.'s  Increasingly  successful  efforts 
to  stimulate  greater  participation  by  U.S. 
private  enterprise  In  the  development  Job; 
Cause  the  business  community  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Executive  and  Congressional 
statements  on  the  importance  of  private  par- 
ticipation In  development;  and 

Force  a  cutback  In  the  extended  risk  guar- 
anty program  just  when  It  is  proving  Its 
effectiveness,  particularly  in  involving  U.S. 
agribusiness  in  the  War  on  Hunger. 

From  1961  through  1965  only  four  con- 
tracts for  $14  million  in  coverage  were  issued. 
In  the  last  14  months  contracts  totalling  $46 
million  for  10  projects  were  authorized, 
bringing  coverage  outstanding  as  of  June  30, 
1967  to  $60  million.  Based  on  applications  on 
hand,  A.I.D.  expects  to  Issue  an  additional 
$125  million  in  coverage  during  FY  1968,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  program 
will  be  reaching  toward  the  present  $215 
million  ceiling. 

Because  of  the  lead-time  Involved  in  in- 
vestment planning  the  extended  risk  pro- 
gram has  consistently  been  authorized  by 
Congress — w^lth  respect  to  celling  and  termi- 
nation date — for  two  years  beyond  regular 
authorizations,  to  assure  prospective  Inves- 
tors that  the  program  will  be  available  when 
they  are  ready  to  go  forward  with  their  proj- 
ects. 

This  substantial  "cushion"  of  unused  au- 
thority Is  vital  If  the  guaranty  program  is  to 
remain  effective.  If  It  appeared  that  the 
guaranty  authority  might  be  used  up  or  ter- 
minated before  Investments  were  ready  to  be 
made,  Investors  could  not  count  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  guaranty  in  planning  invest- 
ments. As  a  result,  investments  which  would 
have  gone  to  less  developed  countries  would 
go  elsewhere,  thus  denying  those  countries 
essential  Inputs  of  American  capital,  manage- 
ment skill  and  technical  know-how. 

Of  the  nine  projects  for  which  extended 
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risk  guaranties  were  authorized  in  FT  1967. 
four  are  directly  related  to  food  and  agricul- 
ture. Extended  risk  guaranties  stimulated 
U.S.  investment  In  $70  million  fertilizer  com- 
plexes in  Brazil  and  India.  The  Brazilian 
plant  will  have  14  regional  service  centers  to 
provide  advice  and  assistance  to  farmers. 

A  third  guaranty  was  authorized  for  a  corn 
production  and  marketing  project  in  Thai- 
land in  which  a  U.S.  company  in  cooperation 
with  Thai  partners  will  be  advising  7,000 
Thai  farmers  on  use  of  fertilizers,  seed  selec- 
tion, cultivation  and  other  aspects  of  success- 
ful farming.  This  one  project  will  increase 
Thailand's  export  earnings,  provide  super- 
vised credit  to  Thai  farmers  for  supplies  and 
materials,  furnish  privately-managed  exten- 
sion services,  assist  farm  owners  In  perfect- 
ing land  titles  and  acquiring  farm  machinery, 
and  establish  grading  of  Thai  com  to  make 
it  salable  at  higher  average  prices  In  world 
markets. 

A  fourth  guaranty  authorized  In  FY  1967 
covers  an  American  firm's  Investment  In  feed 
production  and  poultry-raising  In  Korea. 
This  project,  which  Includes  "on-the-farm" 
technical  assistance.  Is  the  first  venture  In 
Korea  by  a  U.S.  company  In  the  areas  of  feed 
manufacture,  broiler  processing  and  chick 
production. 

Not  raising  the  guaranty  ceiling  and  ex- 
tending the  termination  date  would  prevent 
equally  Important  War  on  Hunger  projects 
from  going  forward  in  FY  1968  and  subse- 
quent years. 


Memorandum  in  Support  of  Javits  Amend- 
ment No.  266 — Specific  Risk  Guaranties 
Increase  in  Ceiling  on  Guaranties  Otjt- 
standing 

A.I.D.  has  requested  an  Increase  in  the  cll- 
Ing  for  specific  risk  guaranties  from  the  pres- 
ent $7  billion  to  $9  billion — $1  billion  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  (no  appro- 
priated funds  required).  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  bUl  retains  the  present 
$7  billion  ceUing.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  bill  increases  the  ceiling  to  $9 
bilUon. 

The  SPRC  would  cut  back  a  program  that 
Is  successfully  simulating  U.S.  private  In- 
vestment in  less  developed  countries; 

Seriously  hamper  U.S.  businessmen's 
planning  of  investments  In  developing 
countries;  and 

Hit  hard  A.I.D.'s  special  efforts  to  Involve 
U.S.  agri-business  in  the  War  on  Htinger. 

Specific  risk  coverage  outstanding  as  of 
June  30,  1967,  was  $3.7  billion,  of  which  over 
$1  billion  was  Issued  by  FY  1967.  There  is  a 
backlog  of  $14  billion  of  pending  applica- 
tions. A.I.D.  expects  to  issue  $2  billion  in  FY 
1968.  and  the  amount  could  go  as  high  as 
$3  billion  or  more,  which  would  bring  the 
coverage  up  against  the  existing  $7  billion 
celling. 

Because  the  business  community  requires 
adequate  lead  time  to  plan  investments,  the 
specific  risk  ceiling  has  consistently  been  in- 
creased by  Congress  to  provide  enough  issu- 
ing authority  for  two  years  beyond  regular 
authorizations,  tJ  assure  prospective  inves- 
tors that  the  program  will  be  available  when 
ther  are  ready  to  go  forward  with  their 
projects. 

This  substantial  "cushion"  of  unused  au- 
thority is  vital  if  the  specific  risk  program 
Is  to  remain  effective.  If  it  appeared  that  the 
guaranty  authority  might  be  used  up  before 
investments  were  ready  to  be  made.  Investors 
could  not  count  on  the  availability  of  the 
guaranty  In  planning  Investments.  As  a  re- 
sult, Investments  which  would  have  gone 
to  less  developed  countries  would  go  else- 
where. Not  raising  the  guaranty  celling  would 
therefore  seriously  affect  the  flow  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  the  less  developed  countries, 
particularly  for  War  on  Hunger  projects  such 
as  fertilizer  plants,  food  processing  projects, 
and  storage,  marketing  and  distribution 
faciUUeft. 


Specific  risk  guaranties  helped  Induce  a 
major  American  chemical  company  to  build 
a  fertilizer  plant  on  Taiwan.  The  plant  em- 
ploys close  to  400  Taiwanese,  saves  scarce 
foreign  exchange,  and  is  profitable  for  both 
the  American  investors  and  their  Taiwanese 
partners. 

Similarly,  the  availability  of  specific  risk 
guaranties  played  a  major  role  in  the  suc- 
cessful bid  by  American  firms  to  construct 
the  immense  Mangla  Dam  Project  in  Pakis- 
tan. The  project  has  generated  over  $125 
million  In  U.S.  procurement;  employs  over 
14,000  Pakistanis  who  are  receiving  technical 
training,  basic  education,  and  modern  medi- 
cal services;  and  includes  an  "American" 
vegetable  and  poultry  farm  which  is  provid- 
ing a  valuable  demonstration  of  modern 
farm  techniques. 

The  specific  risk  program  brings  very  size- 
able resources — human  and  financial — into 
the  less  developed  countries  at  no  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  In  fact  the  program  makes  a 
profit  from  fees,  which  amount  so  far  to  $43 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  empha- 
size that  these  amendments  will  be  pro- 
posed separately  rather  than  en  bloc. 
However,  Senators  should  think  of  them 
in  totality  with  respect  to  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
guarantee  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
communications  from  banks  and  impor- 
tant lenders  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American    Federation    of    Labor 
AND     Congress    of    Industrial 
Organizations, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  in  the  AFL-CIO  view 
with  deepest  dismay  the  severe  reductions 
voted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  foreign  aid  funds  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  Senate  must  not  allow  these  cuts  to 
stand,  for  they  will  cripple  the  most  Inspiring 
undertaking  by  any  nation  in  aU  history — 
an  unselfish  effort  by  the  United  States, 
sustained  for  more  than  20  years,  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  human  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  We  in  the  AFL-CIO  have  sup- 
ported that  effort  from  the  beginning,  and  as 
Americans  we  are  proud  of  our  country  for 
having  conceived  It. 

We  ourselves  have  tried  to  do  our  share. 
In  many  Latin  American  and  African  coun- 
tries in  particular,  we  have  continuing  proj- 
ects designed  to  assist  first  in  the  develop- 
ment of  free  trade  unions,  and  then  In  help- 
ing these  unions  in  their  campaigns  to 
strengthen  their  own  free  societies.  In  that 
latter  activity  we  have  sponsored  and  helped 
to  finance  housing  construction,  occupa- 
tional training,  the  establishment  of  credit 
unions,  workers  banks  and  many  other  proj- 
ects. Many  of  these  endeavors  have  been  sup- 
ported in  part  by  federal  funds,  and  therefore 
would  suffer  from  their  reduction. 

It  is,  however,  the  overall  effort  that  the 
committee's  action  would  most  grievously 
impair.  Cuts  in  total  appropriations  are  ac- 
companied by  p«M4s«rt«lfaich  Impose  niggling 
restraints  on  executive  judgment.  Some  of 
them,  in  ettmit,  demand,  »  quid  pro  quo  for 
aid,  such  as  unquAlifled  support  for  any  and 
all  policies  of  thie  United  States.  In  our  view, 
the  only  determining  qualification  should  be 
a  nation's  devotion  to  a  free  society,  In  what- 
ever form  It  chooses. 

The  concern  of  the  United  States  should 


be  political  freedom,  with  the  ultimate  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  people.  Economic  and  po- 
litical forms  must  be  determined  by  each 
nation,  as  long  as  the  choice  Is  freely  made 
and  can  be  freely  altered. 

In  this  connection,  an  especially  deplorable 
feature  of  the  committee's  action  Is  the  blow 
it  strikes  at  the  Involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise In  foreign  aid — a  blow  that  would 
throttle  this  most  promising  program. 

We  have  no  quarrel  vrith  provisos  sincerely 
Intended  to  make  sure  that  foreign  aid  funds 
are  wisely  allocated  and  efflciently  spent.  The 
needs  are  too  vast  and  the  resources  to  meet 
them  are  too  small  for  waste  to  be  tolerable. 
But  the  cuts  Imposed  by  the  committee  are 
not  aimed  at  waste  but  at  the  program  itself. 

In  these  times  neither  fear  nor  foolishness 
should  guide  the  public  hand.  The  needs  are 
glaring  and  the  means  to  meet  the  worst  of 
them  are  at  America's  disposal.  Let  our  coun- 
try not  at  this  hour  withdraw  from  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking  so  bravely  begun.  Let  us 
proceed  with  faith  and  confidence  along  a 
path  that  can  help  to  achieve  liberty  and 
security  for  all. 

Let  no  one  falsely  seek  to  justify  opposi- 
tion to  this  undertaking  In  humanltarianlsm 
with  the  claim  that  America's  domestic  needs 
dictate  a  reversal  in  our  concern  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  must — and  we  can — meet 
the  needs  for  America  can  remain  free  and 
secure  only  In  a  world  where  freedom  is  se- 
cure— Just  as  freedom  can  be  secure  every- 
where only  if  it  is  assured  to  all  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  most  earnestly 
solicit  vour  support  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  aid  proposals. 
F.incerely  yours. 

George  Meant, 

President. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  untteu  states, 
Washington.  B.C.,  August  14. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  As  you  know,  the 
National  Chamber  strongly  supports  the 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967  (S.  1872)  which  you.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  and  other  Senators  are  co-sponsoring  to 
restore  A.I.D.  authority  to  make  avaUable 
guaranties  of  U.S.  private  investments  In  the 
developing  countries  against  political  and 
commercial  risks. 

Many  of  our  member  companies  with  im- 
portant stakes  in  developing  markets  have 
registered  with  us  their  urgent  views  on  this 
program,  which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the 
U.S.  national  policy  of  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting private  enterprise  In  the  developing 
nations. 

Our  members'  views  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  guaranty  program  Is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest,  as  well  as  of  commercial  im- 
portance to  business,  because  it  helps  to 
build  free  economic  systems  on  which  sound 
progress  Is  based. 

2.  In  many  instances,  particularly  those 
Involving  smaller  companies.  VS.  Investors 
would  not  make  Investments  in  developing 
countries  without  political  and  commercial 
guaranties. 

3.  A  reduction  of  commercial  risk  cover- 
age from  75  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  would 
In  effect  double  the  risk  Imposed  on  Investors 
and  financial  Institutions  (from  25  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent) ,  with  the  known  result  that 
a  number  of  Important  Investments  now 
being  made  in  the  agricultural  development 
field  would  not  have  been  made  without  75 
per  cent  coverage. 

4.  Adequate  ceilings  and  time  to  plan  and 
develop  investments  are  essential,  particu- 
larly to  attract  new  Investments  and  Invest- 
ments from  smaller  companies. 

As  you  know,  this  program  Is  self-financ- 
ing— paid  for  by  Investors'  fees — and  does  not 
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reitresent  a  burden  on  the  lederal  budget 
or  taxpayers. 

Cordially. 

Dow  A.  GooDAi-i., 

General  Manager,  Legislative  Action. 

New  York. 
August  14,  1967. 
H(Jn.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
i;.;.  SeTiate, 
W  ishington,  D.C.: 

tn  connecUon  with  S.  1872  we  strongly 
sv  pport  yo\ir  effort  to  restore  to  75  per  cent 
tte  coverage  pennitted  for  loans  and  In- 
vestments under  extended  risk  guarantees 
ol  the  AID.  We  know  of  a  number  ol 
Important  projects  being  carried  out  by 
A  nerlcan  corporations  In  developing  coun- 
ti  les  wherein  the  corporations  decision  to 
pi  oceed  was  importantly  dependent  upon  re- 
olpt  of  an  extended  risk  guarantee.  These 
p:  ojects  contribute  to  the  U.S.  AID  effort 
and  Involve  a  minimum  drain  on  public 
t\  nds.  The  reduction  in  coverage  if  permitted 
U  stand  would  considerably  Impair  the 
el  rectiveness  of  this  useful  program. 
John  M.  Meter,  Jr., 
President.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
of  Sew  York. 

New  Tcbk.  NY.. 

August  11,1967. 
S  tnator  Jacob  Javits. 
S  tnate  Office  Btdlding, 
V  'ashington,  D.C.: 

I  appreciate  greatly  your  willingness  to  be 
•vtth  myself  and  other  businessmen  yester- 
£  ay  to  discuss  the  foreign  aid  bill.  My  as- 
s  )clates  in  Chase  International  Investment 
( orp.  are  submitting  material  on  the 
1  nportance  of  the  guEu-antee  program  to  our 
c  peratlons.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  today  that 
ssntlment  appears  to  be  ewlnglng  toward 
jour  propoeato.  I  feel  that  all  of  youi  pro- 
I  oeals  need  to  be  adopted  to  make  possible 

continuation  of  our  foreign  aid  effort  which 
.  believe  to  be  realistic  and  fully  In  the  na- 
1  lonal  Interest.  I  respectfully  uigt  that  the 
I  enate  take  action  along  these  lines. 

DAVTO  ROCKErELLER. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

August  14,1967. 

:  ^e  S.  1872. 
Jon.  Jacob  K.  Javtis, 
J.S.  Senate, 
Vashington,  DC: 

Promotion  and  protection  of  private  enter- 
)rlse  In  the  developing  countries  is  the  best 
lope  lor  economic  and  social  progress  In  such 
lountrles  and  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  bank,  and  I  am  sure  many  other 
ananclal  Institutions,  wishes  to  iirge  that  in 
ronalderatlon  of  S.  1872,  the  blU  provide  75 
percent  Investment  guarantee  coverage  of 
extended  rtsk  In  order  to  broaden  participa- 
tion by  American  investors  in  projects  In  the 
less-developed  countries.  Cutting  the  cover- 
age to  50  percent  as  has  been  proposed  would 
remove  substantial  Incentives  tor  institu- 
tional Investors  to  participate  In  future 
projects.  We.  therefore,  resiJectfully  urge 
retention  of  the  75-percent  coverage. 

George  S.  Moore. 
Chairman.  First  National  City  Bank. 

HAaaiaoN,  N.J., 
August  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
US.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  B.C.: 

Strongly  support  yotir  amendment  to  for- 
eign aid  biU  S.  1872  restorlcg  aid  Invest- 
mant  guarantee  provisions.  Ltke  naany  oth- 
ers, our  company  unlikely  to  consider  devel- 
oping nations  investment  unless  conunerclal 
risk  guarantee  features  reinstated  in  bill. 
W.  O.  Mn.T.TR. 
CtuUrm^n.  Worthington  International  Inc. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

August  14,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  subsidiary  was  able  to  participate  In  a 
substantial  Investment  in  the  copper  expan- 
sion program  of  Chile  thanks  to  the  insurance 
program  of  AID.  with  o\ir  experience  we  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  this  program  in  en- 
abling private  enterprise  to  play  its  part  In 
furthering  development  in  friendly  countries. 
We  urge  support  for  your  amendment  num- 
bers 235.  250.  and  258  to  the  foreign  aid  biU, 

S.  1872. 

Frank  Milliken, 

I  Kennccott  Copper  Corp. 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  8,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bank  of  America's  13-executive  managing 
committee  today  reviewed  and  discussed  the 
proposed  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  AID  program.  We  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  proposed 
reduction  in  extended  risk  guarantees  from 
75  to  50  percent.  We  believe  extended  risk 
guarantees  should  be  maintained  at  75  per- 
cent. At  the  conclusion  of  deliberations  the 
members  of  the  managing  committee  re- 
quested that  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
Bank  of  America's  policy  position  in  this 
regard. 

We  believe  provisions  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  provide  incentives  for  increased 
private  investment  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries are  essential  provisions  in  support  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  and  indispens- 
able prerequisites  for  private  enterprise  solu- 
tions for  improving  the  economies  and  food 
production  of  less-developed  countries.  We 
therefore  strongly  urge  your  support  for 
amendments  on  the  Senate  floor  which  will 
strike  out  the  severe  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  Investment  guarantee  program  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Expe- 
rience under  the  guarantee  programs  indi- 
cate that  Income  from  premiums  exceeds 
payouts  under  the  policies.  Therefore  in- 
creased authorizations  for  such  guarantees 
are  a  stimulus  to  private  investment  in  less- 
developed  countries  and  are  extremely  un- 
likely to  create  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  Federal 
Budget. 

Roland  Pierotti. 
Executive   Vice  President,   International 
Banking,  Bank  of  America,  North  and 
South  America. 


the  extraordinary  business  risks  In  less  stable 
developing  nation*.  Our  American  national 
tilstory  provides  conclusively  that  private  In- 
vestment provides  the  most  certain  route  to 
rapid  economic  growth, 

Monsanto  Co.  Is  considering  Invest- 
ments In  new  high  protein  food  manufactur- 
ing facilities  in  several  developing  areas  of 
the  world  these  new  food  enterprises  could 
significantly  contribute  to  improving  human 
diets  in  undernourished  areas.  Generally  the 
areas  of  the  world  with  the  greatest  food 
needs  are  the  least  stable  and  therefore  least 
attractive  to  private  investment.  It  Is  less 
likely  we  will  locate  our  new  facilities  in 
these  areas  unless  the  full  75  percent  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  programs  Is  available 

to   VIS. 

Cecil  H.  Undeewood, 
Vice  President,  Monsanto  Co. 
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New  York,  N.Y.. 

August  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAVirs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Reference  foreign  aid  bill.  Your  own  ex- 
perience with  Adela  demonstrates  that  U.S. 
foreign  economic  aselstance  Is  most  success- 
ful when  supplemented  by  responsible  pri- 
vate investment.  Strongly  urge  your  leader- 
ship dvirlng  floor  debate  in  restoring  extended 
risk  and  specific  risk  guarantee  provisions  to 
levels  justified  by  private  record  to  date. 
Thomas  M.  Connolly, 
Assistant  Vice  President.  Cargill,  Inc. 

I  Washington,  D.C. 

August  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  wish  to  urge  the  amendment  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1872)  to  restore  to  AID 
full  authority  to  guarantee  up  to  75  percent 
of  private  Investment  In  developing  areas 
against  poUtical  and  commercial  ri&lis.  This 
special  risk  Insurance  which  Is  entirely  fi- 
nanced by  private  enterprise  Is  an  essential 
element  of  our  foreign  aid  program  because 
It  encourages  private  investment  by  reducing 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  BILL, 
HJR.  11089 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoed  the  group  life  Insurance 
bill,  H.R.  11089.  This  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Complete  and  thorough  hearings 
■were  held  on  the  bill. 

Tha  President  had  expressed  a  wish 
the  group  life  insurance  program  could 
be  put  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  Mr. 
Presid.int  this  was  done  in  H.R.  11089 
and  was  so  admitted  by  the  President  in 
his  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  in  his  veto 
message  states: 

It  would  syphon  funds  away  from  Amer- 
icans who  need  our  support  much  more; 
chUdren.  the  poor,  the  elderly — and  most 
important,  American  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  fact  is  H.R.  11089  provides  a  little 
more  respectful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  toward  the  chil- 
dren and  the  widows  of  the  lower  paid 
Federal  employees.  The  message  should 
have  considered  the  fact  that  under  cur- 
rent law  some  policies  would  pay  as  little 
as  $1,200  upon  death  of  the  employee. 
That  is  not  too  much  help  to  the  children 
and  the  poor. 

The  President  stated  he  vetoed  the  bill 
because  "it  places  too  heavy  a  burden 
and  levies  too  heavy  a  charge  on  the 
American  taxpayer."  The  amount  in- 
volved was  $61  million. 

If  we  average  this  amount  among  our 
2,500,000  Federal  employees,  it  averages 
out  about  $25  per  employee.  Surely  this 
sum  should  not  have  required  a  veto. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  placed  on  the  r-yroU  an 
additional  74.000  new  employees. 

If  these  employees  received  an  average 
annual  salary  of  $5,000  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  about  $300,000,000 
per  year.  No  one  In  the  administration 
seemed  to  object  to  this  additional  cost. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
help  sponsor  the  group  life  insurance  law 
through  the  83d  Congress.  The  fact  is 
the  law  has  not  since  that  time  been 
amended  to  change  the  basic  amoimt  of 
insurance  for  the  employee — only  as  the 
pay  increase  raised  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  pay 
raises  as  mentioned  in  the  veto  message. 


over  the  last  10  years.  I  am  informed  in 
1958  there  was  a  10-percent  increase  in 
Federal  salaries;  In  1960,  a  7y2-percent 
increase;  In  1962,  a  7-percent  increase; 
in  1964,  a  5-percent  increase,  ranging  up 
to  21  Vz  percent;  in  1965,  a  3.6-percent 
increase;  and  in  1966,  a  2.9-percent  in- 
crease which,  when  the  cost  of  living  is 
considered,  was  almost  no  increase. 

All  of  these  increases  including  1958 
and  1960  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion add  up  to  36  percent — or  if  you  take 
an  average  of  the  sliding  scale  raise  in 
1964,  it  would  bring  the  total  percentage 
up  somewhat,  but  that  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  lower  paid  Federal  em- 
ployees. .  • 

To  compute  pay  raises  on  the  basis  of 
compound  raises  would  indeed  be  a  little 
unusual  when  you  consider  promotions, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  also  it  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile a  75 -percent  increase  in  group 
life  insurance  coverage  when  under  cur- 
rent law  the  maximum  amount  of  insur- 
ance is  $20,000  and  has  not  been  changed 
since  the  law  was  passed  in  1954. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  group 
life  insurance  law  passed  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Fed- 
eral workers  and  to  all  segments  of  the 
economy.  I  am  sorry  the  President  has 
seen  fit  to  veto  H.R.  11089,  which  I 
sincerely  believe  would  have  made  the 
group  life  Insurance  law  a  better  law  and 
would  have  put  it  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALEl,  for  which  a  previous  order 
has  been  entered,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  may  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  D.  Foy,  Asbury  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.C,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
for  our  national  heritage  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  equality.  May  we,  of  this  gen- 
eration and  day,  so  live,  and  serve  that 
the  high  ideals  and  noble  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  shall  be- 
come a  living  reality  for  all  who  live  in 
this  land  of  liberty.  Touch  and  raise  up, 
O  Lord,  in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  our 
homeland,  a  glorious  company  of  apos- 
tles of  truth,  justice,  and  equity.  Give 
Thy  servants  the  prophet's  scorn  of 
tyranny,  and  a  Christlike  tenderness  for 
the  downtrodden  and  heavy  laden. 
Grant  us  the  vision,  the  integrity  of  soul, 
and  the  strength  of  will  which  enable 
men  to  place  the  welfare  of  others  and 
the  security  of  their  country  above  selfish 
ambition.  Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  today,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  entered  on 
Monday,  August  14,  1967,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.) ,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  16,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  15,  1967: 

U.S.  Attorney 

William  A.  Meadows,  of  Florida,  to  lie  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 
U.S.  Marshal 

Guy  W.  Hlxon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
lor  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin. 


Let  every  man  make  known  what  kind  of 
government  would  command  his  respect,  and 
that  will  be  one  step  toward  obtaining  it. 

In  recent  weeks,  your  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  get  representatives 
of  nationally  known  professional  and 
civic  organizations  to  come  forward  with 
their  ideas  for  a  code  of  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  House  employees.  The  resiwnse  has 
been  disappointing. 

Fortunately,  the  response  has  not  b€e:i 
all  negative.  A  few  such  organizations 
have  accepted  our  invitations  to  oiler 
testimony,  and  the  committee  believes  it 
has  some  meritorious  witnesses  sched- 
uled for  open  hearings  August  16  and  17. 
The  committee  invites  all  Members  ol 
Congress  to  hear  them. 

My  real  purpose  in  addressing  y  n\ 
however,  is  to  alert  the  membership  to 
hearings  which  the  committee  has  .sched- 
uled for  August  23  and  24  to  recei\c 
testimony  and  statements  from  Members 
of  the  House.  A  letter  of  invitation  has 
gone  out  to  each  Member.  I  respectfully 
ask  Members  to  let  me  or  the  committee 
staff  know  of  their  desires  in  this 
connection. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  assure  tiii-- 
body  that  the  committee  is  moving  v.ii;-' 
all  reasonable  speed.  It  has  met  at  ler\sl 
oiice  a  week  since  it  was  constitutea. 
with  the  exception  of  the  week  of  thr 
Fourth  of  July  reces"s.  and  is  determined 
to  have  its  recommendations  ready  for 
the  House  later  this  session. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION, COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon, 
and  in  making  that  request  may  I  state, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OP 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  100  years  ago  Henry  David 
Thoreau  wrote,  and  I  quote: 


PERMISSION  FOR  subcommittl:':: 

NO.  5,  committee  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA,  TO  SIT  DUR  • 
ING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Subcommittee  No  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  be  permitted  to  s^t  du  iuc 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fjon 
California? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to  object,  I  presume  that  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton],  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  he  Is  the  ranking 
minority  member? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdiaw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisK]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  d'u-ing  general 
debate  today. 
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'  "he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlM  request  ol  toe  gentleman  from  Otda- 
ho  na? 

'  There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR   SUBCO^IMITTEE 
(  )N  ELECTIONS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
;  lOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  SIT 
:)URING    GENERAL    DEBATE    TO- 
DAY 

^.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
urjinimoiis  consent  toat  toe  Subcommlt- 
on  Elections  of  toe  Committee  on 
use  Administration  may  be  permitted 
,  sit  during  general  debate  today. 
{The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 
request    of    toe    gentleman    from 
ihoma? 
rhere  was  no  objection. 
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P]  JIMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  AND  IN- 
BURANCE,  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ENO  AND  CURRENCY.  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    ALBERT.   Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 

uifuiimouB  consent  toat  toe  Subcom- 

se  on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insur- 

of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

,  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 

;  general  debate  today,  Augxist  15,  and 
-A  August  16. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

request    of    the    gentleman    from 

ckdahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  toe 

to  object,  would  the  gentleman 

tiw..d  his  unanimous-consent  request 

_  that  we  do  not  yl€id.  depending  toe 

cilendar  on  this,  to  advance  of  today? 

have  no  objection,  because  I  know  the 

<3  istinguished  majority  leader 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlto- 
i  raw  my  request  for  permission  to  sit 
I  rter  today.  I  limit  the  request  to  today 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentlenan,  and 
\  ithdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  le  request  of  toe  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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that  Israel  segregates  Arabs  within  Is- 
rael; that  dark-skinned  Jews  from  the 
Middle  East  are  discriminated  against  in 
Israel  and  that  Israel  is  an  illegal  state. 
Our  State  Department  lias  indicated 
that  there  have  been  no  massacres:  toat, 
on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  attacks 
against  peaceful  Israel  citizens  by  Arab 
infiltrators;  that  Israel  actions  during 
toe  recent  hostilities  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  few  Arab  civilian  lives;  that  the  Arab 
population  of  Israel  has  freedom  of 
movement;  that  Arabs  may  join  pri- 
marily Jewish  organizations,  such  as  the 
HisUdrut  Labor  Federation;  and  that 
the  SNCC  statement  is  not  focused  on 
lucent  events  but  drags  its  misrepresent- 
ations back  to  the  period  before  Israel 
attained  independence. 

It  is  clear  that  SNCC  has  adopted  the 
pro-Arab  Soviet  Unes  in  making  tills 
anti-Semitic  attack. 

Soviet  anti-Semitism  needs  no  docu- 
mentation. Reports  of  its  recent  resur- 
gence are  overwhelming.  In  tills  connec- 
tion, it  is  notewwthy  to  point  up  toe  co- 
incidence of  the  presence  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  the  past  chairman  of  SNCC,  in 
Communist  Cuba  just  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  anti-Semitic  tome  by 
SNCC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  to  apply  toe  blame 
for  the  problems  facing  the  Negro  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Jewish  people.  Thus,  toe 
civil  rights  movement  is  compromised 
and  the  Jewish  iieople  are  blamed  for 
the  oondltlona  ttiat  so  many  of  toem 
have  sought  to  alleviate. 


speakers,  bands  and  marching  unlU,  has  been 
requested  In  a  number  of  Instances  and  can 
be  expected  to  be  requested  In  any  future 
counter-demonstrations  organized  by  these 
well-meaning  groups.  In  view  of  the  political 
Implication*  of  this  particular  category  of 
demDnstraUonm,  Navy  support  would  be 
Inappropriate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Immediate  con- 
sideration be  taken  to  rescind  tliis  order. 
I  think  that  refusal  of  naval  groups  from 
participating  in  parades  held  by  toe  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  toe  American 
Legion,  and  other  veterans  groups  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  tois  Nation. 


iJJSEOBD  ATROCrriBS  BY  ISRAEL 
Mi«.  KEIiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
1  Ottnlmons  consent  to  address  the  House 
]  or  1  minute  and  to  reriae  and  extend 
]  ay  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th««  otojectlon  to 
he  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
:  lew  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  Tseen 
sported  that  the  Student  Nonvlolrait 
Coordinating  Committee  to  Its  newslet- 
«r  accused  Jews  of  committing  atroci- 
ies  against  the  Arab&  The  attack  re- 
portedly utilizes  a  blurred  photograph 
uid  aDeges  tbat  toe  photograph  repre- 
Mits  Arabs  Uned  up  by  ZlonlsU  and  shot 
In  ccddUood. 

A  cartoon  in  toe  newsletter  repMiedly 
O^cts  Defense  Minister  Oayan  with 
rt^>nM-  signs  on  his  shoulders.  Other  vl- 
dous  antt-8emlUc  earfawns  were  also  re- 
portedly puhllshfid. 
TtM    newsletter    reportedly    tdiarged 


PATRIOTIC     DEMONSTRATIONS    IN 
SUPPORT  OF  OUR  WAR  EFFORT 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «dc 
unanimous  consenA  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
toe  request  of  toe  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
tjmp  of  war  toe  paramount  aim  of  our 
Government  should  be  total,  unmistak- 
able, and  demonstrative  support  for  the 
American  fighting  nmn  in  toe  field. 

I  regret  to  report  to  the  Congress  to- 
day that  I  have  tragic  proof  toat  our 
acOdiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  not  re- 
ceiving tills  support 

And.  furtoermore.  the  war  policy  of 
tjiis  Government  is  concerned  wlto  the 
political  considerations  rather  than  im- 
qualifled  concern  for  toe  morale  of  our 
men  in  toe  field. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  Navy  order 
to  all  naval  dlsirlct  commanders  order- 
ing them  to  refuse  participation  in  patri- 
otic demonstrations  in  support  of  our 
troops  !n  Vietnam. 

This  !s  an  incredible  docmnent  and  I 
wi*  toe  Members  of  Congress  to  bear 
toe  pertinent  section  of  this  order,  which 
follows: 

The  recent  antl-Vletnam  policy  demon- 
strations condTJCted  throughout  the  countir 
have  produced  reactions  by  veterans  and 
patriotic  groups  in  MTeral  areaB.  RaUiea  and 
pvadM  are  betng  Maced  by  tlies*  oiganta- 
ttana  for  tbe  ap«ciflc  puipow  of  off-^etUag 
the  peace  rallies.  Hary  pfUclpatlrtn.  such  as 


WORLDWIDE  FACILITIES  FOR 
SPREAD  OP  ANARCHY? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  toe  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  toe 
President  submitted  to  toe  Congress  a 
world  communications  message  placing 
upon  the  Great  Society  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide,  not  a  chicken  in  every 
pot.  or  a  car  in  every  garage,  but  rather 
a  television  set  in  every  home  from  toe 
darkest  regions  of  toe  Congo  to  toe  bar- 
ren wastes  of  the  Antarctic. 

This  latest  message  seems  incongruous 
in  view  of  the  President's  request  for  a 
tax  increase.  I  recall  he  asked  Congress 
not  to  spend  more  money  while  toe  exec- 
utive branch  Is  trying  so  hard  to  cut  ex- 
penses. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  kind 
of  progiamlng  will  go  out  over  the  new 
global  communications  system — ^Intel- 
sat—referred to  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. The  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely 
Carmichaels  have  berai  exposed  to  mil- 
lions of  TV  viewers  In  our  own  country 
wito  tiMir  message  of  hate  and  insurrec- 
tion. Does  the  President  believe  it  would 
be  a  piU»lic  service  to  provide  toem  with 
worldwide  facilities  to  preach  their 
brand  of  anarchy? 


PRESS  ATTACKS  UPON  THE  CON- 
GRESS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl»re  objection  to 
the  request  of  /the  goitleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Thoe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways hesitated  to  criticize  toe  press  of 
this  country,  recognizing  toat  if  one  is 
in  politics,  one  usually  cannot  win.  But 
I  see  each  year  more  trresponslbility  evi- 
denced In  toe  press  of  our  oonntiy.  I 
think  that  when  there  is  an  attad^  made 
upon  the  Congress  of  toe  United  States, 
it  is  up  to  us  to  refute  it  and  to  have 
sometoing  to  say  about  IL 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  comment 
upon  a  statement  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  In  rela- 
tion to  the  antlcrlme  hUL  I  xecogniae 
that  the  Post  has  diSering  views  than  I 
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do  as  far  as  the  bHI.  and  toat  is  per- 
fectly proper.  I  recognize  toeir  right  to 
disagree  wito  what  I  think  is  right  and 
what  the  House  thinks  Is  right.  I  recog- 
nize they  have  a  right  to  comment  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  but  when  toey 
make  irresponsible  statements  I  think 
it  is  about  time  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  take  issue  with  toe  Washington  Post 
and  any  other  newspaper  that  might 
make  similar  statements.  The  statement 
is  this: 

Underlying  the  action  of  the  House  wae  a 
feeling  that  its  Members  are  afraid  of  Attor- 
ney General  Clark,  afraid  that  if  he  has  con- 
trol of  the  funds,  he  will  force  local  poUce 
forces  to  obey  the  Constitution  in  fighting 
crime. 

I  believe  inherent  In  that  statement 
are  two  grave  misconceptions.  One  is  toat 
local  police  forces  are,  in  fact,  violating 
the  Constitution;  and,  second,  that  toe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  only 
approves  toe  violation  of  toe  Constitu- 
tion by  local  police  forces  but  refused  to 
pass  the  crime  bill  as  it  was  put  before 
toe  House  by  toe  ar'ministration  because 
we  do  not  want  toe  Constitution  en- 

I  can  only  say  that  whoever  wrote  this 
editorial  wrote  it  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
plete lack  of  knowledge  of  what  was  in 
toe  crime  bill  and  what  was  in  toe 
amendment,  or  with  a  direct  intent  to 
harm  the  prestige  and  image  and  char- 
acter of  toe  Congress  of  toe  United 
States. 

An  ov«^helming  majority  of  the 
House  of  boto  parties  supported  toe 
legislation. 

The  Post  has  done  a  disservice  to  the 
House  in  suggesting  such  base  and  un- 
founded motivations. 


with  my  money— cmd  gives  to  the  unworthy 
too. 

We  Just  received  a  bin  for  hto  last  spending 
spree,  and  It  gives  me  a  sick,  hopeleei  feeling. 
How  much  better  things  would  be  if  we  could 
spend  our  own  money  for  the  things  we 
want! 

He  won't  listen  to  me,  but  he  will  listen 
to  you.  Please,  please  use  your  Influence  to 
cut  the  spending  habits  of  my  Uncle  Sam. 

Truly  yours,  

BEiMinn)  Mannxck. 

LoNDOK,  Ohio. 


axkd  we  will  give  furtoer  detailed  study 
to  a  review  of  our  own  domestic  caauaa- 
nications  policy. 

I  commend  this  message  to  your  at- 
tention, and  hail  it  as  an  important  step 
toward  a  more  peaceful  world. 


MY  PROFLIGATE  UNCLE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  toe 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
toe  request  of  tHe  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received,  and  would  Uke  to  share 
with  toe  House,  a  poignant  letter  from  a 
yoimg  constituent  who  presents  an  un- 
usual personal  problem  for  my  consid- 
eration. I  should  like  to  ask  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  House  in  dealing 
with  this  matter. 

While  I  cannot  vouch  for  toe  original- 
ity of  tills  problem,  I  see  in  it  a  statement 
reflecting  toe  situation  and  concern  of 
millions  of  American  citizens. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

JxTLT  26,  1967. 
Congressman  Clamxnck  J.  Brown ,  Jr., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  dependent  relative  who 
has  very  little  fiscal  responsibility.  He  means 
well,  but  he  keeps  buying  presents  for  my 
parents  and  men,  charging  them  to  our  ac- 
count I 

When  he  sees  something  that  be  thinks  we 
might  need,  he  buys  it  and  we  have  to  pay. 
These  things  are  rarely  what  we'd  have 
bought  ourselves.  Because  he  doesnt  work 
for  a  living,  money  doesnt  mean  much  to 
him.  He  Is  generous  to  the  poor  and  needy. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  toe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  use  toe  1  minute,  but  I  do  want  to 
commend  toe  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  the  remarks  toat  he  just  made  and 
join  with  him  in  what  he  had  to  say.  We 
hear  so  much  toese  days  about  all  of  tois 
turmoil  which  Is  taking  place.  We  also 
had  a  message  from  toe  President  yester- 
day on  toe  long-range  communications 
program  in  order  to  bring  people  of  toe 
world  togetoer  in  a  l)etter  understanding. 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  because  I  toink  it 
is  sometoing  we  all  need  to  study  and 
look  at  very  carefully. 

We  hear  toese  days  mostly  about  toe 
immediate  crises  that  confront  America, 
and  we  consider  carefully  our  Govern- 
ment's responses  to  toese  crises  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  Important  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  however,  to  note  that  toe 
long-term  work  of  Government  goes  on 
as  well,  and  that  we  are  pursuing  toe 
bold  new  initiatives  that  will  build  a 
better  world. 

It  may  well  be  that  when  the  history 
of  our  time  comes  to  be  written,  the  most 
significant  American  actions  will  be 
those  that  avoided  the  possibilities  of 
future  crises,  rather  than  those  tliat 
coped  most  intimately  wito  crises  toat 
already  existed. 

I  beUeve  ttiat  toe  President's  message 
on  communications  sent  to  the  Congress 
yesterday  afternoon  Is  such  an  action — 
highly  significant  in  its  potential  for 
building  a  safer  and  more  harmonious 
world.  As  toe  President  points  out: 

Nations,  like  Individuals,  fear  that  which 
is  strange  aixl  unfamiliar.  The  more  we 
see  and  bear  of  those  things  which  are 
common  to  all  people,  the  less  likely  we  are 
to  fight  over  those  Issues  which  set  us 
apart  .  .  .  The  challenge  Is  to  commtmlcate. 

The  President's  message  outlines  our 
Government's  policies  in  dealing  with 
the  new  benefits  available  from  toe  ad- 
vent of  the  communications  satellite. 
Working  closed  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  redefined,  re- 
shaped, and  restated  American  intema- 
ticaial  communications  policy  so  that 
no  American  effort  will  be  spared  to 
support  the  worldwide  satellite  commu- 
nications system — Intelsat;  toe  So- 
viet Union  and  tlie  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  may  Join  wito  us  In  Intelsat; 


A  SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  RATS 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  to  address  toe  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  toe  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
majority  of  American  people  still  do  not 
believe  toat  toe  Republican  Party  laugh- 
ingly rejected  toe  President's  program  to 
eradicate  rats  and  all  toe  disease,  injury, 
and  terror  toat  they  bring  to  our  slum 
dwellers. 

Two  weeks  ago,  after  I  denounced  toe 
vote  and  statements  of  toe  RepubUcan 
Party  on  tois  bill  and  especially  toe  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  of  Iowa,  toe 
gentleman  from  Iowa  rose  to  defend  his 
vote  and  statement.  I  hesitated  answer- 
ing him  for,  knowing  the  rules  of  this 
distinguished  body  and  not  wishing  to 
violate  toem,  I  would  have  been  forced 
to  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  put  himself  squarely  on  toe  otoer 
side  of  this  issue — namely,  toe  side  of  the 
rats — and  I  am  sure  toe  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  not  really 
want  to  leave  that  Impression.  Regretta- 
bly this  is  the  impression  toat  he  left. 
For  he  said  that  he  knew  he  was  on  the 
right  side  of  this  issue  because  President 
Johnson  and  I  were  on  the  other  side. 
This  is  a  complex  exercise  in  logic  be- 
cause toe  question  Is:  How  could  you  not 
be  against  rats  witoout  being  for  toem? 
It  appears  that  toe  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska has  tills  very  same  problem.  And 
so,  tills  afternoon,  in  a  special  order,  I 
hope  to  address  myself  to  toe  terrible 
dilemma  that  toe  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  face. 
I  would  hope  these  gentlemen  will  be 
here  at  this  time,  because  I  certainly 
would  not  like  to  leave  the  impression 
toat  any  colleague  of  mine  voted  against 
legislation  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  toe  growing  rat  popu- 
lation. 


COMMITTEE     ON    RULES— PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

forlminutC:  ~,  ^.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  toerp-objection  to 


1 


f.J- 
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the    request   of    the 
Coahoma? 

Tt  ere  was  no  objection. 

M  ■.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  so  as  to  advise  Members  of  the 
Hou  ie  definitely  that  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
adjourn  on  September  1  untU  Monday, 
September  11.  I  do  this  in  order  that 
Men  ibers  may  make  their  plans  accord- 
Ingl! '. 


Tie 
endkt 


Individual 


E.  F.  FORT  ET  AL. 
liie  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2661) 
Aie  reUef  of  E.  P.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
,x>ett,  and  W.R.  Fort. 
N  r.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  request,  I 
„k  imanlmous  consent  that  this  bUl  be 
pas;  led  over  without  prejudice. 
ijie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soiih? 
"I  here  was  no  objection. 


for 
Corbett 


ask 


MI  S.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6096) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach 
Hll»n. 

a[r.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
thl  5  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

'  lie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th«  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
baiaa? 

'  There  was  no  objection. 


for 


w 


tie 


gentleman    from  COMDR.  ALBERT  G.  BERRY.  JR. 


FRED  W.  KOLB,  JR. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  CHIN  SHEE  SHIU 
■  [Tie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  636)  for 
thl !  relief  of  Mrs.  Chin  Shee  Shlu. 

At  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
11H3US  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
ov  sr  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th:  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mssouri? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2757) 
for  the  relief  of  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Berry, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 2757 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Commander  Albert  G.  Berry,  Junior,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  retired,  of  Coronado. 
California,  the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  this  Act.  The  payment  of  such  sum  to  the 
said  Commander  Albert  G.  Berry.  Junior, 
shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  loss  of 
pay  and  allowances  arising  from  failure  to 
credit  him  (for  longevity  purposes)  with 
service  as  a  midshipman  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  dat«  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  certify   to   the   Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  difference  between  the 
amount   of  pay  and   allowances  received  by 
the  said  Commander  Albert  G.  Berry,  Jun- 
ior, from  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
of  such  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  would 
have   been    entitled   had   he   correctly   been 
credited   (for  longevity   purposes)    with  the 
period  of  his  service  as  a  midshipman  at  the 
United   States   Naval   Academy,   reduced   by 
any  amount  which  the  said  Commander  Al- 
bert G.  Berry,  Junior,  may  have  recovered  in 
a  civil  action  from  the  United  States  for  loss 
of  pay  and  allowances  on  account  of  failure 
to  credit  him  with  such  service  for  longevity 
purposes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  "Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  and  insert  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States". 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "Secretary  of  the 
Navy"  and  insert  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARA  B.  HYSSONG 
The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1655) 

the  reUef  of  Clara  B.  Hyssong. 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Shaker,  by  request,  I  ask  unanimous 
ansent  that  this  bUl  be  passed   over 
thout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3865) 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILDREN  OF  MRS.  DORIS  E. 
WARREN. 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2454) 
fir  the  reUef  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
ijoris  E.  Warren. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabam...  Mr. 
dpeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tEsbill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HAZEL  M.  LaFRANCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5025) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  certain  claims  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
M  LaFrance  against  the  United  States. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6189) 
for  the  relief  of  Fred  W.  Kolb.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6189 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  of  Fred 
W.  Kolb,  Junior,  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
arising   out   of   the    erroneous    payment    of 
compensation  to  him  In  1960  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  additional 
Federal   income  tax,  as   determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  Mr.  Kolb  paid 
for  the  taxable  year  1960  as  a  result  of  having 
such  compensation  Included  In  his  Income 
for  that  taxable  year.  No  amount  repaid  by 
Mr.  Kolb  In  satisfaction  of  the  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer   of   the   United   States,    credit   shall    be 
given  for  the  amount  by  which  Indebtedness 
is  reduced  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Fred  W.  Kolb,  Junior,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  ( 1 )  the  aggregate  of  sums  paid  by  him 
(or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him) 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  described  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  exceeds  (2)  such  Indebtedness  as 
reduced  in  accordance  with  such  section. 

(ta)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     ME.     ASHMORE 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashmore:  On 
page  2,  lines  7  through  14,  strike  "(a)   The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
Fred  W.  Kolb,  Junior,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  (If  any)   by  which  (1)   the  ag- 
gregate of  sums  paid   by  him   (or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him)  with  respect 
to    the   indebtedness   to   the   United   States 
described   in   the   first   section   of   this    Act 
exceeds    (2)    such   indebtedness   as   reduced 
in  accordance  with  such  section,"  and  insert 
"(a)    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  on  behalf  of 
the   Department   of   the   Army,   out   of   any 
money   In   the   Treasury  not   otherwise   ap- 
propriated,   to    Fred    W.    Kolb,    Junior,    an 
amount  equal   to  the  amount   (If  any)    by 
which  (1)  the  aggregate  of  sums  paid  by  him 
(or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him) 
with    respect    to    the    Indebtedness    to    the 
United  States  described  In  the  first  section 
of   this  Act  exceeds    (2)    such  Indebtedness 
as  reduced  In  accordance  with  such  section." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DR.  EMANUEL  MARCUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7599) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Marcus. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 


CHARLES    WAVERLY    WATSON,    JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8091) 
for  the  reUef  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son. Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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There  being  no  objectian,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  5216 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(31)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Roberto  Martin  Del  Campo  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act :  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SETSUKO  WILSON  (NEE  HIRANAKA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  534)  for 
the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hira- 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  request  of  the  gentlraaan  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  KOLOMETROUTSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7427) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Kolometroutsis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAMIRO  VELASQUEZ  HUERTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3497) 
for  the  relief  of  Ramlro  Velasquez 
Huerta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3497 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ramlro  Velasquez  Huerta  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  ont  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212(a)  (31)  of  the  Iimnlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Ramlro  Velasquez  Huerta 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROY  A.  PARKER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1448)  for 
the  relief  of  Roy  A.  Parker. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  request.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2477) 
for  the  relief  of  John  J.  McGrath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  withQut  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COTu.      GILMOUR      C.      MacDONALD, 
U.S.      AIR      FORCE      (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  10932) 
for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald. 
colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERTO  MARTIN  DEL  CAMPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5216) 
for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Martin  Del 
Campo. 


JOANNE  MARIE  EVANS 

The  Clevk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5368) 
for  the  relief  of  Joanne  Marie  Evans. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ELPIDIO  AND  NATIVIDAD  DAMAZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  3737) 
for  the  relief  of  Elpidio  and  Nattvldad 
Damazo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS MESSAGE:  A  WELCOME 
STEP 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  communications 
policy,  delivered  to  the  Congress  yester- 
day afternoon,  is  indeed  a  welcome  step. 

The  message  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  task  force  of  distinguished 
government  officials  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  both  the  domestic  and 
the  Intematicmal  implications  of  com- 
munications policy. 

The  primary  object  of  this  undertak- 
ing is  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  challenge  presented  by  modem  com- 
munications technology  and  to  tailor  our 
response  In  such  a  way  that  communi- 
cations, in  the  words  of  President  John- 
son, may  "encourage  men  to  talk  to  each 
other  rather  than  fight  one  another." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  months  ago, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  modern  communications,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  the  development  processes.  In  the 
report  issued  on  the  basis  of  those  hear- 
ings, our  subcommittee  urged  that  our 
Government  devote  much  greater  effort 
to  the  improvement  of  communications 
so  that  the  promise  of  the  new  technol- 
ogy in  that  field  can  be  fulfilled,  for  the 
benefit  of  peace  and  advancement  of  all 
mankind. 

Our  report,  entitled  "Modern  Com- 
munications and  Foreign  Policy,"  was 
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prlnlid  on  June  13,  1967,  as  House  Re- 

t  ]  To.  362,  90th  Congress,  first  session. 

I  ipeaker,  I  again  want  to  applaud 

a;tion  taken  by  President  Johnson 

.  -  shall  look  forward  to  the  results  of 

I  s^udy  and  reports  that  will  be  issued 

new  task  force  headed  by  Under 

of  State  Eugene  Rostow. 


port 

Mr. 

the 

and 

the 

by 


th> 


Secreary 


Mr 


CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 

■,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 

_m  is  not  present. 

SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Calift>mia  makes  the  point  of  order  that 

is  not  present.  Evidently  a 

quonim  is  not  present. 

!,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
of  the  House. 

( all  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Clerk  called  the  roU,  and   the 
follo^g  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
names: 


Spea  :er 
a  qu<  rum 

Th5 
laUf  > 
a  qujrum 
uon 

Ml 
call 

A 

Trie 


theii 


An<tr<  iW«, 

N.   Mc 

Aren<  Ls 

Aabltr 

Batet 
Blact  b\irn 
Blatt  ik 
Brad  imas 
Brocl 
Burt 
Case: 
Com 

Dlgg! 


Burti  m,  Calif. 


Tile  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  393 
Men  bers  have  answered  to  their  names, 


aqu>rum 


B: 

Bed 

with 


ceed  ings 


ate 
No. 
of 


the 


with 

si 
in 
tlo 
Aci' 
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Eckhardt 

Everett 

Felgban 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Gallagher 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hays 

Herlong 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo. 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

Matsunaga 


Minshall 
Murphy,  Dl. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Passman 
Purcell 
Ruppe 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tenzer 
Tunney 
Williams,  Miss. 
Wyman 


unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
under  the  call  were  dispensed 


ROY  A.  PARKER 


Mr 

una  limous 


TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

„ consent  to  return  for  immedi- 

consideratlon  to  Private   Calendar 
172.  the  bill  (S.  1448)  for  the  relief 

A.  P&rkcr. 
„  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


Boy 
Tie 


forr  ia? 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 
Tjie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.   1448 


It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep^etentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
Amt  rica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  pe- 
1  of  time  Boy  A.  Parker  has  resided  m 
Qnlted  States  since  his  lawful  admission 
permanent   residence   on   December    16, 
,  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
lality  Act. 


B( 


rlodi 

the 

for 

195^. 

the 

met  ts 

Nat  one 

Wil  h  the  following  committee  amend- 
meit 

S  ;nke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
lns(  rt  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

'  rhat,    the   time   Roy    A.   Parker   resided 
abr  >ad  between  April  19.  1960,  and  April  19, 
196  I,  accompanying  his  stepfather  who  was 
stafloned  in  Prance  on  an  official  assignment 
the  U.S.  Army,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
dired  to  be  residence  and  physical  presence 
1  he  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


'  'he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

'  Tie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 


time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

PENALTIES  FOR  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  856  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.   Res.   856 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2516)   to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of   violence    or   Intimidation,   and   for   other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment  tmder   the   five-minute   rule.   It   shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in 
the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  in  original  bill.  It  shall 
also  be  in  order  to  consider,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  point  of  order,  the  text  of 
section  4  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2516,  as  introduced, 
as    an    amendment    to    the   said    committee 
amendment  in   the   nature   of  a  substitute. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit  with   or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Smith!  and,  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  856  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2516  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  of  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  further  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  as  an 
amendment,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order,  the  text  of  section  4 
of  H.R.  2516  as  introduced. 

Some  Members  thought  that  H.R.  421. 
the  so-called  riot  bill  passed  several 
weeks  ago.  and  H.R.  2516,  now  under 
consideration,  should  be  included  togeth- 
er in  the  same  bill,  or  legislation.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Chairman  Celler,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
bringing  the  riot  bill  and  this  civil  rights 
protection  legislation  before  the  Congress 
under  separate  bills.  I  supported  and 
voted  for  the  so-called  riot  bill  when  it 
was  before  the  House,  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  by  the  House,  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  provisions  of  that  legislation 


tf  diligently  enforced  will  greatly  prevent 
and  terminate  the  epidemic  of  destruc- 
tive riots  which  struck  Newark,  N.J., 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  Buf- 
falo, and  other  localities. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  H.R.  2516.  had 
not  been  enacted  several  years  ago.  and 
it,  too  my  mind,  would  have  curtailed 
and  'prevented  the  deplorable  riots  which 
the  Nation  has  suffered  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.  The  pending  legislation  will 
provide  the  means  and  weapons  to  ef- 
fectively enforce  the  provisions  set  out 
guaranteeing  all  American  citizens  equal 
rights.  One  only  has  to  read  the  news- 
papers during  recent  years  to  learn  of 
the  numerous  cases  where  provisions  of 
the  Federal  civil  rights  law  have  been 
ignored,  disregarded,  and  not  enforced 
by  State  officials,  county  and  municipal 
officials,  including  the  police  and  the 
courts. 

This  pending  legislation  will  provide 
Federal  authority  to  legally  inflict  pen- 
alties on  all  persons,  organizations,  and 
individuals  who  defy  Federal  regulations 
for  civil  rights  protection  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  I  support  this 
legislation  because  It  will  make  effective 
an  enforce  ?ble  civil  rights  bill  and  per- 
mit thousands  of  our  citizens  to  enjoy 
their  constitutional  freedom  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Un- 
der local  laws  and  pending  Federal  laws 
the   questionable   and   burdensome    re- 
quirement of  proving  that  the  defend- 
ant specifically  acted  with  the  Intention 
of  depriving  another  of  his  rights  under 
the  14th  amendment  provided  a  barrier 
for  prosecutors  to  obtain  convictions  be- 
fore the  court.  This  "intention"  require- 
ment practically  niUllfied  pending  civil 
rights  prosecution  before  local  district 
courts.  The  language  of  this  pending  bill 
is  concise,  clear,  and  specific  and  it  will 
prevent  lawyers  from  freeing  their  cli- 
ents who  may  be  guilty  of  maliciously 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  other  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This  legislation  will  effectively  curb 
law  violators  who.  under  color  of  law.  by 
force  or  threat  of  force,  knowingly  injure, 
intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  citizen 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  while  he  is  lawfully  en- 
gaging, or  seeking  to  engage  In — 

First,  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  cam- 
paigning as  a  candidate  for  elective  office, 
acting  as  poll  watcher,  or  any  legally  au- 
thorized election  official,  in  any  primary, 
special,  or  general  election; 

Second,  enrolling  in  or  attending  public 
school  or  college; 

Third,  participating  in  any  program, 
benefit  or  activity  provided  or  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof ; 

Fourth,  applying  for  or  being  employed 
by  any  private  employer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof; 

Fifth,  serving  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State; 

Sixth,  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or 
facility  of  any  common  carrier  by  motor, 
rail,  water,  or  air; 

Seventh,  enjoying  all  advantages  and 
faciUties  of  any  hotel,  motel,  inn,  restau- 
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rant,  or  other  public  establishments 
which  provide  lodging  to  transient  guests. 
This  also  applies  to  sports  arenas,  sta- 
diiuns,  or  any  other  place  of  entertain- 
ment. 

The  punishment  for  violations  of  the 
above  provide  for  a  $1,000  fine  or  im- 
prisonment of  1  year,  or  both;  and  if 
bodily  injury  results  from  the  defend- 
ant's action,  the  fine  shall  be  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  10  years;  and  if  death  results 
penalty  shall  be  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  life. 

The  bill  also  protects  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  enjoy  and  partake  of  public  ex- 
pression in  free  speech,  and  prohibits 
public  interference  of  any  of  the  specified 
activities  by  individuals  acting  alone,  as 
well  as  by  police  officers  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

HJl.  2516  also  amends  the  penalty 
provisions  of  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  sim- 
ilarly graduated  penalty  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  856  in  order  that  immediate 
consideration  may  be  given  to  H.R.  2516. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
would  address  himself  to  the  reason  for 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order  on  page  2, 
lines  3  through  7  of  the  rule,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  section  4  of  the  text  of  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  2516,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  said  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
waive  points  of  order  in  this  regard; 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  does  an- 
ticipate it  will  be  submitted  as  a  substi- 
tute, whether  it  was  requested  by  the 
committee,  the  Parliamentarian,  or  the 
committee  that  brings  this  legislation  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  will  state  that  it  was  requested  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  points  of  order  reservation,  on 
accoimt  of  a  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  intend  to  cover  this  in 
my  statement  on  the  rule,  because  I  was 
the  one  who  asked  for  this  particular 
part  of  the  rule,  and  I  am  going  to  go 
into  it  in  some  detail.  If  the  gentleman 
will  wait  I  will  be  happy  to  cover  it  in 
my  statement. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
wait  until  then  for  his  explanation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  856  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2516.  a  bill 
entitled  "Penalties  for  Interference 
With  CivU  Rights." 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the  sub- 
stitute language  in  the  bill.  It  will  also 
make  in  order  the  language  under  sec- 
tion 4  on  pages  5  and  6,  which  was 
stricken  when  the  substitute  language 
was  prepared,  and  not  added  back  into 
the  bill. 

Now  this  language  is  the  so-called 
preemption  language.  In  other  words,  it 
makes  it  clear  that  this  Federal  statute 
will  not  preempt  the  fleld  which  if  it 
were  done  would  invalidate  the  State 
laws.  In  other  words,  the  State  laws  will 
stand,  as  will  this  law,  if  it  is  enacted, 
and  the  Federal  statutes  will  not  preempt 
any  State  laws. 

It  was  not  clear  from  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to  just 
why  this  preemption  language  was  not 
placed  back  in  the  substitute  language. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  when  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  that  If  the  amendment  Is 
offered  along  those  lines  that  it  would 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 
That  is  correct.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  show  here  why  the  rule 
was  reported  out  this  way.  I  personally 
feel  it  is  extremely  Important  that  the 
Federal  Grovemment  ncA  preempt  the 
State  laws. 

As  has  been  indicated  by  the  chair- 
man, I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber and  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment  to  place  that 
language  back  In  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  reporting  the  rule  this 
way  was  so  that  we  would  not  be  in  any 
danger  that  a  point  of  order  would  be 
raised,  that  this  particular  stricken  lan- 
guage would  not  be  germane  to  the 
substitute. 

So  that  is  exactly  what  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did,  and  by  my  request  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  Federal  criminal  penalties  for 
forcible  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
federally  protected  civil  rights.  The  bill 
is  very  similar  to  language  contained  in 
title  V  of  last  year's  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  passed  the  House  but  not  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  enumerates  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities which  it  protects.  These  are:  vot- 
ing, public  accommodation,  education, 
public  services  and  facilities,  employ- 
ment, jury  duty,  use  of  common  carriers, 
and  participation  In  federally  assisted 
programs.  Persons  participating  in  these 
activities  are  protected  from  those  who 
would  interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with,  their  participation.  Like- 


wise, those  who  urge  such  participation 
are  protected. 

Anyone  who  interferes  with  such  pro- 
tected activities,  or  attempts  to  do  so.  by 
threats  of  violence,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, is  engaged  in  criminal  actions  un- 
der the  bill  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
scribed penalties.  These  vary  depending 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  If  no 
one  is  injured,  penalties  are  a  fine  of  up 
to  $1,000,  up  to  a  year  in  prison,  or  both; 
if  injury  results  the  penalties  are  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000.  up  to  2  years'  Imprison- 
ment, or  both;  if  death  results  the  im- 
prisonment can  be  for  any  period  of 
years  up  to  life. 

There  are  no  minority  views,  but  .line 
members  of  the  minority  have  submitted 
additional  views,  identical  to  those  sub- 
mitted on  H.R.  421.  They  support  both 
bills,  wish  they  were  joined  as  one.  and 
think  the  Rules  Committee  was  wrong  to 
threaten  to  remove  H.R.  421  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.R. 
421,  a  bill  entitled  "Penalties  for  Inciting 
Riots,"  was  originally  Introduced  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  session;  namely.  Jan- 
uary 10.  Up  until  the  early  part  of  June 
of  this  year,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
had  not  held  hearings  and  there  were  no 
indications  hearings  would  be  held.  In 
fact,  the  indications  were  to  the 
contrary. 

CALL    OF   THE    MOUSE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to 
Interrupt  the  gentleman  this  way  but  he 
is  making  a  very  important  statement 
and  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  have  a  quo- 
rum present  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD).  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  la  not 
present. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bates 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Casey 
Cleveland 
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Corman 

Dlggs 

Eckhardt 

Everett 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Gallagher 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hays 

Herlong 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Leggett 

MaUliard 

Matsunaga 


Minshall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Pool 

Purcell 

Scheuer 

Slkes 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

WllllamB.  MlBS. 

Wyman 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD) .  On  this  roUcall  391  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith] . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  resolutions  were  Introduced  to 
"discharge"  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. These  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  on  Jime  15  the  dls- 
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tin  rulshed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  aules.  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoLMiR],  notified  the  membership 
th£  t  this  matter  would  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
Tu  >sday,  June  27. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Committee  on 
th(  Judiciary  approved  a  bill  encompass- 
ing both  HJl.  421  and  the  measure  up 
for  consideration  today,  H.R.  2516.  It 
wa  i  suggested  that  the  two  subject  mat- 
ter >  encompassed  therein  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  separate  bills.  This  was 
do:  le.  and  HJl.  421  passed  the  House  on 
Ju  y  19  by  a  vote  of  347  to  70.  It  is  now 
pe;  iding  in  the  other  body. 

<  )n  August  2,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
gri  ,nted  the  pending  rule. 

fir.  Speaker,  I  am  bothered  by  the  pos- 

that  tills  bill  might  be  used  as  a 

ense  of  someone  who  has  violated  the 

, of  H.R.  421.  As  an  example, 

.  thinking  about  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  the  great  State  of  Georgia  who 
pr  svlously  operated  a  restaurant.  As  I  re- 
ca  1  from  tlie  publicity  on  television,  he 
re  used  to  serve  Negroes,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  brandishing  a  weapon,  which  I 
be  ieve  was  a  hatchet,  in  front  of  some 
of  the  individuals  outside  his  restaurant 
wl  o  were  seeking  entrance. 

jCt  us  assume  some  individual  is  de- 

siious  of  causing  trouble,  specifically  a 

ri(  t,  if  necessary,  and  that  he  is  in  some 

ot  ler   State.   Assume   further   that   he 

m  ikes  statements  to  the  effect  that  he  is 

go  Ing  to  such  and  such  a  State  to  make 

ce  -tain  that  the  provisions  of  HJl.  2516 

ar  J  fulfilled,  from  the  standpoint  of  para- 

gr  «)h  8  on  page  7  which  has  to  do  with 

er  joying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 

pi  Ivlleges,  advantages,  or  accommoda- 

ti(  ins  of  any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other 

es  tabllshment  which  provides  lodging  to 

U  uisient  guests,  or  of  any  restaurant, 

cifeteria,   lunch   room,   limch   coimter, 

scda  fountain,  or  other  facility  which 

s(  rves  the  public  and  which  is  principally 

ei  igaged  in  selling  food  for  consimiption. 

Let  us  assimie  further  that  a  riot  does 

CHCur.  Possibly  somebody  in  the  crowd 

St  iirted  It  after  tills  particular  individual 

w  ade  certain  statements.  Let  us  assimae 

fi  rther  that  the  Justice  Department,  as 

a  result  of  investigation  by  the  FBI,  came 

t<    the  conclusion  that  the  individual 

c:  ossed  State  lines  for  the  purpose  of 

si  arting  a  riot. 

Now,  my  concern  Is  why  cotild  not  this 
individual  use  H.R.  2516  as  a  definite 
defense  from  the  standpoint  that  he 
c  -ossed  State  lines  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
v  sions  on  page  8,  which  I  previously 
n  .entioned. 

Under  date  of  June  28  I  wrote  the  fol- 
1(  wing  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
n  lan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
t  le  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
C  KLLZRl.  sending  a  copy  to  the  ranking 
Eiinorlty  member,  the  gentleman  from 
C  hio  [Mr.  McCxTLLocHl  and  to  the  au- 
t  lor  of  H.R.  421,  the  gentleman  from 
I  lorlda  [Mr.  Cramir]  in  which  I  stated: 
In  reading  the  above  two  bills,  the  thought 
c  :c\UTed  to  me  that  maybe  they  might  be 
c  sntradlctory. 

HJl.  421  prohibits  Interstate  travel  with 
1  itent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  clvU  dls- 
1  urbance. 

H.R.  2518  prescribes  penalties  for  certain 
c  cts  of  violence  or  intimidation. 


IX  someone  traveled  In  Interstate  In  vio- 
lation of  H.R.  421  and  was  charged  by  the 
Attorney  General,  why  couldn't  he  have  a 
good  defense  by  claiming  that  he  was  simply 
attempting  to  carry  out  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  HJi.  2516? 

These  matters  will  undoubtedly  reach  the 
Rules  Committee  shortly  after  we  return 
from  the  July  4  recess,  and  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  an  opinion  be  obtained 
from  the  Attorney  General  relative  to  the 
question  I  have  proposed  above.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  an.swer  from  you  by  the  time 
this  matter,  H.R.  2516,  Is  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Under  date  of  July  13,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  McCulloch; 

Hon.  H.  Allen  Smith. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Allen:  On  June  28.  1967  you  wrote 
Chsilrman  Celler  regarding  a  potential  con- 
tradiction Inherent  In  H.R.  421  (the  anti-riot 
bill)  and  H.R.  2516  (a  bUl  protecUng  certain 
enumerated  rights) . 

HJl.  2616  cannot  be  read  as  a  defense  to 
Inciting  a  riot.  H.R.  2516  prohibits  any  per- 
son from  Injuring,  intimidating  or  inter- 
fering with  other  persons  because  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  while  he  is 
lawfully  engaged  In  voting,  enrolling  In  a 
public  school,  enjoying  benefits  provided  by 
the  United  States,  seeking  employment, 
serving  on  a  Jury,  using  public  means  of 
transportation  or  public  accommodations. 
Merely  because  a  person  was  lawfully  In- 
volved In  any  of  the  above  activities  would 
not   provide   a   defense   to    Inciting   a   riot. 

In  fact  there  Is  serious  question  in  my 
mind  aa  to  whether  a  person  who  was  In- 
citing a  riot  could  be  considered  'lawfully 
engaged'  In  the  protected  areas.  Even  If  he 
were,  H.R.  2516  would  only  prohibit  others 
from  criminally  Interfering  with  him — and 
not  give  the  inciter  himself  any  Immunity. 
I  hope  this  wUl  help  resolve  the  distinction 
between  these  bills. 
Sincerely, 

WrLLLAM  M.  McCulloch. 

Under  date  of  August  1, 1  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Cellkr: 
Hon.  H.  Allen  SMriH, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Collkaoue:  This  wlU  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  concerning  the  possible  contradic- 
tion between  the  bills  H.R.  2516  and  H.B. 
421,  and  requesting  an  opinion  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  on  the 
matter. 

In  accordance  with  that  request,  I  am 
happy  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  to  me  to  which  1  referred  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  this 
morning. 

Kindest  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Celler. 
I  Chairman. 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Celler  was  the  following  letter  from  At- 
torney General  Clark,  as  follows: 

Hon.  EMANUEL  Celler, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chadiman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  30,  1967.  in  which  you 
transmit  an  Inquiry  as  to  whether  a  person 
charged  with  a  violation  of  H.R.  421  could 
use  HM.  2516  as  a  valid  defense,  "niere  Is  no 
question  that  he  could  not. 

HJl.  2516  seeks  to  protect  persons  from 
the  use  of  force  directed  against  them  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin  while  they  are  lawfully  par- 
ticipating m  or  seeking  the  benefits  of  vot- 


ing, public  accommodations,  public  educa- 
tion, public  services  and  facilities,  employ- 
ment. Jury  service,  use  of  common  carriers, 
and  federally  assisted  programs,  all  of  which 
are  activities  protected  by  existing  Federal 
law  or  the  Constitution.  H.R.  2516  also  brings 
within  Its  protection  urging  or  aiding  others 
to  lawfully  participate  in  these  activities,  or 
engaging  in  speech  or  peaceful  tissembly  to 
oppose  the  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so 
participate.  And  it  protects  persons,  such  as 
restaurant  proprietors,  who  are  affording 
others  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  It  is 
both  highly  appropriate  and  most  Important 
that  these  Invaluable  rights  be  protected. 
H.R.  2516  safeguards  them  by  making  their 
violation  a  Federal  crime. 

H.R.  421  prohibits  incitement  to  riot  or 
acts  of  violence.  This  Is  an  entirely  unrelated 
type  of  conduct,  and  a  statute  dealing  with 
It  would  not  be  In  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  2516. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsey   Clark, 
Attorney   General. 

I  am  not  certain  that  Mr.  Clark's  letter 
fully  answers  the  question  but  at  least  I 
am  attempting  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory to  establish  that  no  one  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  this 
legislation  intends  that  it  be  used  as  a 
defense  to  H.R.  421.  In  other  words,  the 
facts  should  be  submitted  to  a  judge  or 
jury  for  their  determination. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  as 
clear  as  possible  on  this  matter,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  chah-man  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  at  this  time 
for  any  comments  they  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
uments that  you  have  read  and  from 
the  discussions  that  we  have  had  in  many 
executive  sessions,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  sound  and  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name,  the  antiriot  bill  which 
I  authored,  H.R.  421,  and  this  biU,  and 
as  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  is  con- 
cerned with  the  interrelationship  of  the 
two  bills.  I  think  the  questions  that  he 
has  raised  regarding  the  bill  are  Impor- 
tant and  extremely  well  reasoned. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  at  my  request  that  the  word 
"lawfully"  was  written  into  the  initial 
CeUer  bill,  HJl.  2516,  not  only  as  related 
to  subsection  (a)  but  to  the  two  other 
sections  as  well,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
avoid  precisely  what  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about  as  it  relates  to  interre- 
lationship of  this  to  the  antiriot  bill,  to 
make  certain  that  this  could  not  be  in- 
serted as  a  defense  in  that  rioting  or  in- 
citing to  riot  is  unlawful  under  the  local 
laws  of  any  of  the  communities. 

Second,  writing  "knowingly"  In  to 
make  certain  that  there  would  have  to  be 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  party  involved 
violating  this  proposed  act  or  this  bill 
so  that  there  would  be  that  requirement 
of  proof  in  addition. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  though, 
that  after  a  further  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  as  drafted,  it  is  my 
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opinion  that  there  is  a  possibility  on  page 
8-r-and  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
some  of  the  other  members — that  on 
page  8,  subsection  (b),  which  refers  to 
anyone  who  "injures,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  in- 
timidate or  interfere  with  any  person  (1) 
to  discourage  such  person  or  any  other 
person  or  any  class  of  persons  from  law- 
fully participating  or  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  such  benefits  or  activities 
without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or 
(2)  because  he  as  so  participated  or 
sought  to  so  participate,  or  urged  or 
aided  others  to  so  participate,  or  engaged 
in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly  opposing 
any  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so  par- 
ticipate; or." 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
language,  working  in  relationship  with 
the  antiriot  bUl  421,  and  based  upon  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  gentleman  and 
others,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  Rap 
Brown,  for  example,  to  have  gone  to 
Cambridge,  Md.,  and  he  could  have  said, 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  that  he  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain 
that  these  rights  are  protected,  and  that 
the  assembly  that  actually  occurred  was 
peaceful,  but  at  that  assembly  he  also 
said  to  them,  "If  you  go  into  a  restau- 
rant— I  am  suggesting  that  you  go  into 
every  restaurant  that  you  can  think  of — 
that  you  arm  yourself  in  case  they  op- 
pose you.  You  have  a  right  to  resist 
against  Intimidation  and  injury.  You  arm 
yourself  with  guns  and  knives,"  and  the 
assembly  disbanded. 

Thereafter  a  riot  ensued  when  the  in- 
structions were  carried  out.  I  think  there 
clearly  is  a  problem  as  it  relates  to  the 
definition  of  "engaging  in  speaking  or 
peaceful  assemblage,"  and  I  intend  at 
the  proper  time  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  specifically  provide  that  this 
language  shall  not  include  the  right  to 
speak  which  has  the  result  of  inciting 
a  riot.  The  gentleman  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  important  speech  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  preemption.  I  am  sure 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  minority  as  well 
as  the  majority  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  there  is  no  intent  by  this  legislation 
to  preempt  any  State  or  local  authority 
from  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  made  the  statement  that 
this  paragraph  with  regard  to  preemp- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  was  included  in  good 
faith  since  there  was  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which,  in  construing  the  section 
of  the  statute  here  being  amended,  in- 
terpreted the  language  as  not  preempt- 
ing any  State  authority.  That  decision 
was  the  case  of  Screws  et  al.  v.  United 
States,  325  U.S.  108.  On  page  108  of  that 
decision  the  Court  specifically  said: 

But  there  is  no  warrant  for  treating  the 
question  In  state  law  terms.  The  problem  Is 
not  whether  state  law  has  been  violated 
but  whether  an  inhabitant  of  i    State  has 


been  deprived  of  a  federal  right  by  one  who 
acts  under  "color  of  any  law."  He  who  acts 
under  "color"  of  law  may  be  a  federal  officer 
or  a  state  officer.  He  may  act  under  "color" 
of  federal  law  or  of  state  law.  The  statute 
does  not  come  Into  play  merely  because  the 
federal  law  or  the  state  law  under  which 
the  officer  purports  to  act  Is  violated.  It  Is 
applicable  when  and  only  when  someone  is 
deprived  of  a  federal  right  by  that  action. 
The  fact  that  It  Is  also  a  violation  of  state 
law  does  not  make  it  tiny  the  less  a  federal 
offense  punishable  as  such.  Nor  does  Its  pun- 
ishment by  federal  authority  eiu-oach  on 
state  authority  or  relieve  the  state  from  its 
responsibility  for  punishing  state  offenses.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman  because  my  time  is  coming 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  portion  of  the 
opinion  which  Eissures  that  no  preemp- 
tion is  intended  by  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th?  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield 
briefiy  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentlemai.  reread 
the  first  sentence  of  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  re- 
assure the  House  that  there  is  not  a 
double  negative  there  in  the  sentence 
structure,  which  makes  a  positive? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  This  is  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Celler  from  Ramsey  Clark. 
It  states: 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Jvme 
30,  1967.  in  which  you  transmitted  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  a  person  charged  with  a 
violation  of  H.R.  421  could  use  H.R.  6216  as 
a  valid  defense.  There  is  no  question  that  he 
could  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  no 
question  that  he  could  not,  then  he 
could,  in  my  translation  of  the  English 
language.  This  is  the  very  point  I  wanted 
to  bring  out.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreciate 
that,  but  later  on  it  says  the  person 
could  not  be  lawfully  engaged  in  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  word  in  this 
bill  which  causes  me  further  concern. 
That  is  the  word  "religion"  in  line  14  on 
page  6.  We  will  note  that  it  makes  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  to  interfere  or  attempt 
to  interfere  "with  any  person  because  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin." It  may  be  that  this  word  has  been 
used  in  other  measures,  but  I  do  not 
recall  it.  Suppose  some  particular  re- 
ligious group  has  a  policy  of  hiring  only 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  families 
of  their  particular  group  where  one  of 


>The  petitioners  may  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter or  murder  under  Georgia  law  and 
at  the  same  time  liable  for  the  federal  offense 
proscribed  by  §  20.  The  Instances  where  "an 
act  denounced  as  a  crime  by  both  national 
and  state  sovereignties"  may  be  punished 
by  each  without  violation  of  the  double 
Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
are  common.  United  States  v.  Lama,  260  U.  S. 
377,  382;  Hebert  v.  Louisiana.  272  U.  8.  312. 


the  persons  has  been  deceased.  In  other 
words,  their  purpose  is  to  try  to  help 
their  own  members.  Suppose  further 
that  they  all  happen  to  be  white.  Does 
this  mean  that  they  could  be  forced  to 
hire  others  in  opposition  to  their  policy? 
Frankly,  I  think  the  word  is  unnecessary 
and  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  this  particu- 
lar bill  is  going  to  help  very  much  in  the 
overall  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  al- 
most all  of  the  civil  rights  bills  that  have 
been  passed  have  only  been  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem 
and  that  to  some  extent  they  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  I  do.  however, 
support  the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  HUNGATEl. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  two  points  that  I  think  we  need 
to  keep  foremost  in  our  minds.  One  is 
that  this  is  a  criminal  law,  and  criminal 
laws  are  required  to  be  reasonably  spe- 
cific. Traditionally,  the  14th  Amendment 
rights  are  those  which  are  applied  to 
State  action  and  not  private  action. 

Following  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith!. 
the  word  "religion"  in  here  has  concerned 
me  too.  I  am  concerned  also  with  the 
definition  of  a  "public  college"  on  page 
6,  lines  21  and  22.  I  presume  that  would 
not  simply  be  a  college  operated  by  a 
State,  but  It  could  meen  a  college  oper- 
ated by  a  religious  denomination. 

I  understand  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  there  is  a  religion  called 
Liberation  of  Spiritual  Development,  or 
something  of  an  LSD  school  that  is  op- 
erating somewhere.  I  do  not  know 
whether  interference  with  that  would  fall 
in  line  with  this  act  or  not.  Our  friends, 
the  Amish,  operate  schools  and  they  do 
not  agree  with  such  things  as  the  tele- 
phone or  the  automobile.  They  operate 
schools  and  I  do  not  know  if  someone 
tried  to  interfere  or  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  someone  going  to  a  school  of 
that  kind,  or  an  LSD  college  whether  that 
would  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute. 

Going  further,  on  page  6,  Une  24,  the 
last  line,  it  prohibits  interference  with 
persons  "participating  in  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege."  Customarily 
the  law  has  protected  rights.  Now  we 
extend  this  to  privilege.  I  am  not  certain 
just  how  far  that  construction  could  or 
should  be  carried. 

Continuing  in  that  same  section,  we 
cannot  interfere  with  anyone  or  attempt 
to  interfere  with  anyone  participating  in 
or  "enjoying  any  benefit,  service,  pro- 
gram, facility,  or  activity  provided  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof."  It  seems  to 
me  that  section  should  read  "provided 
by  the  United  States  and  administered 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  sub- 
division thereof."  When  we  extend  that 
to  a  program  paid  for  and  provided  for 
and  administered  by  the  lowest  local  unit 
of  Government,  we  have  perhaps  gone 
further  than  we  might  have  intended  to. 

CAIX   or   TRB    HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  tt  onim  It  not  present. 

h  T.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
ac^of  tbeHouse. 

can  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

■ftie  Clertc  called  the  roll,  and  the 
folltwlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

the  jr  names: 

[Hon  No.  213) 


AnqrvwB, 

Aietids 

Bai  XLg 

Bat  sa 

BlaaUk 

Bn  Itmwt 

Bit  Bk 

Bu  ton.  Calif. 

CMey 

Oo)  lyen 

Coi  (n*n 


"he 

EC  LiriELD 

beis 
qu  )rum 


]5y  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ce4  dings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

■  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tle nan  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hunoats]  Is 
Te<ognlzed. 

ar.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  are  having  an  outbreak  of  malaria, 
Is  a  poor  time  to  protect  the  mos- 
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premiBea  of  wWch  is  physJcaUy  located  any 
at  the  aforesaid  eBtabllshmenta. 


Curtla 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Everett 

relgban 

Oallagber 

Hansen.  Wash 

Herlong 

Holland 

Ichord 

Inrln 


Leggett 

Mateucaga 

Mln  shall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Passman 

Purcell 

Resnick 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Williams,  Mlsa. 

Willis 

Wyman 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.^^j).  On  this  rollcaU.  392  Mem- 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 


yoi 
it 

Dn  page  7,  (4)  thereof,  you  will  see 
al  o  in  tenns  of  this  bill  there  woiild  be 
pi  }tectlon  in  "applying  for  or  enjoying 
ec  iploym«it,  or  any  perquisite  thereof." 
B4  ar  ta  mind  the  need  to  be  specific 
t*  at  must  be  incorporated  In  a  criminal 
St  itute.Iflnd  ItlntereBtlng  to  know  what 
f  ny  peiqulstte  thereof  might  be  In  "en- 
10  ring  employment."  It  saya  tt  covers  any 
an  ency  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
if  thl«  Is  a  good  provision.  It  should  alao 
e(ver  spedflcally  the  Congress  of  the 
halted  States. 

ParagraiA  (5)  on  page  7  would  extend 
tliC  proTlsioM  of  this  act  to  all  grand 
o:  ■  petit  Jurors  In  any  court  not  only  of 
ti  le  United  States  but  also  of  any  State. 

Paragraph  (8) ,  dealing  with  the  mat- 
t  r  of  being  meclflc  so  It  can  be  clearly 
u  iderstood.  states : 

Wboever,  whether  or  not  acting  xmder 
«  dor  of  Uw,  by  foroe  or  threat  of  f orc«, 
k  sowlngly— 

(a)  mjores,  tntlmldatea,  or  Interfere* 
vlth.  or  attempt*  to  Injure,  IntlmkUte.  or 
liitorfec*  with  »ny  penon  becauae  vl  hla 
r  »ce,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  while 
t  e  la  Uwf  ully  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage 


Please  follow  me— 

(8)  snjaylng  the  gooda.  eervlcee,  ladUUeB, 
]  rtrUeaas  advantaca*.  or  aocommodationa  of 
I  ny  Inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  eetabllahment 
^eh  provldM  lodging  to  transient  gueata— 

That  should  cover  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mis. 
ITiBbaum.  and  Mrs.  Rostenkowskl— 
_.  of  any  reetaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom, 
unch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  facll- 
ty  which  eerree  the  public  and  which  la 
yrlndpaDy  engaged  In  arillng  food  for  con- 
M^wptfaMi  on  the  premlaea.  or  ol  any  gaanllna 
itatlon,  or  at  any  modon  picture  house, 
iHaater,  concert  ball,  aporta  arena,  stadium. 
>r  any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  entertain- 
ment which  servee  the  public,  or  of  any  other 
MtaMWuoeat  whkJi  wtmm  the  public  and 


irhleb  la  looatad  within  the  premiaaa  et  any 
of  the  aforeaald  eatabliahmenta  or  within  the 


I  think  you  will  need  to  "backthlnk" 
to  follow  that  through  to  understand  it 
specifically.  Once  again,  on  page  8,  line 
23.  this  would  apply  to  intimidating,  in- 
juring or  interfering  with  any  public  offi- 
cial or  other  person,  not  simply  a  public 
ofBcial,  not  simply  a  class  of  persons,  but 
any  individual  person.  For  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined  I  think  the  biU  Is  in  need 
of  considerable  amendment  before  we 
support  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  make  clear  at  the 
very  outset  of  these  remarks  that  I  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  this  rule,  and  I  plan 
to  vote  for  this  legislation.  So  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  any 
and  all  civU  rights  legislaUon  need  take 
no  particular  comfort  from  my  remarks. 
I  think  that  violence  has  so  completely 
wracked  our  land  in  recent  months  that 
all   of  us  are  sick  unto  death  of  the 
violence,  whether  it  be  the  violence  of 
the  white  man  addressed  to  the  black 
man,  or  vice  versa,  and  there  is,  as  the 
report  points  out,  nothing  particularly 
new  about  a  Federal  statute  implement- 
ing or  guaranteeing  rights  guaranteed 
\mder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  asked  fc* 
this  time  this  afternoon,  because  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  deplore  the  reverse 
racism,  the  black  nationalism,  and  the 
black  power  mx)vement  which  has  been 
emerging  in  recent  months  In  this  coun- 
try. For  some  reason  I  find  little.  If  any, 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  anyone  in  the  executive  branch  to 
speak  out  against  some  of  these  condi- 
tions that  have  so  clearly  revealed  them- 
selves. 

There  was  very  recently  a  black  power 
conference  in  Newark.  N.J..  a  conference 
that  took  place  at  a  time,  of  course,  when 
It  should  not  have  been  held  at  ail- 
under  the  most  explosive  circumstances. 
Before  that  meeting  had  barely  begun, 
the  cry  arose  from  those  who  were  pres- 
ent: "Get  the  honky  reporters  out,"  and 
there  was  a  melee  and  violence,  and  some 
of  the  white  reporters  who  were  present 
suffered  grievous  physical  Injuries. 

I  wonder  if  there  Is  anything  in  this 
bill  this  afternoon  which  is  addressed 
to  protecting  the  right  of  a  free  press 
In  this  country  to  report  some  of  the 
conditions  I  am  talking  about  right  now. 
The  Carmichaels  and  the  Browns  who 
have  been  preaching  separatism  and 
hatred  of  people  because  they  have  a 
white  skin  are  just  as  bad  as  any  red- 
neck who  preaches  racial  hatred. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  time  this 
afternoon  to  decry  some  statements  that 
were  made  Just  today,  and  which  are 
even  now  just  being  reported  on  the  wire. 
These  are  statements  made  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  at  the  10th  general  con- 
ference of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference.  I  quote  a  dispatch 
this  afternoon  that  says  that  he  blamed 
tbe  summer's  riots  on  the  policymakers 


of  white  society.  Listen  to  this.  He  called 
on  urban  Negroes  "to  adopt  civil  dis- 
obedience on  a  massive  scale  to  dislocate 
the  fimctlon  of  a  city,  for  to  do  so  with- 
out destroying  it  can  be  more  effective 
than  a  riot."  There  is  not  one  word  in 
that  statement  of  condemnation  for 
those  who  would  incite  riots  in  our  cities, 
but  merely  the  suggestion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  more  effective  technique 
used:  that  of  civil  disobedience  on  a 
massive  scale  to  "dislocate  the  functions 
of  our  cities." 

I  think  it  is  deplorable  at  a  time  when 
our  cities  are  grappling  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  that  confront  them,  that 
we  have  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
responsible  leader  of  the  civU  rights 
movement,  suggesting  this  kind  of  mass 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he 
would  mislead. 

I  call  attention  to  the  remark  that  he 
made  on  Sunday  on  television  when  he 
said  "it  Is  necessary  to  escalate  a  cam- 
paign of  militant  and  massive  nonvio- 
lence." I  went  to  the  well  of  the  House 
a  few  minutes  ago  and  I  looked  up  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "militant,"  and 
this  is  what  it  says  In  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  It  says  that  "a 
militant  Is  one  engaged  In  warfare.  In 
fighting,  and  in  combating." 

Oh,  to  be  sure.  Dr.  King  went  on  and 
said,  and  coupled  in  that  same  sentence 
with  "militant,"  that  "It  must  be  non- 
violent." But,  after  all,  he  Is  addressing 
a  group  of  people  In  this  country  who 
are  educationally  deprived  for  the  most 
part— and  I  deplore  that  as  much  as 
anyone— but  I  wonder  If  the  group  to 
whom  he  is  speaking  Is  able  to  ascertain 
some  of  the  subtle  nuances  of  the  speech 
which  he  is  addressing  to  them.  I  won- 
der when  he  says,  "You  must  escalate"— 
that  is  another  word  he  used — "You 
must  escalate  In  a  militant  way  the  cam- 
paign of  nonviolence,"  whether  they 
really  imderstand. 

That  word  "escalate"  has  been  worked 
over  pretty  thoroughly  hi  recent  months. 
However,  as  I  recall,  it  has  been  used 
exclusively  in  describing  the  conduct  or 
the  policy  of  our  Government  in  pursuing 
warfare,  in  conducting  a  war  in  Vietnam. 
Yet,  when  he  talks  about  "escalating" 
and  a  "massive  campaign  to  paralyze  the 
cities  of  America,"  I  wonder  whether 
they  understand  him. 

Let  me  recall  one  other  incident  this 
morning,  the  news  that  the  latest  news- 
letter of  the  Student  Non- Violent  Coor- 
dinating Committee — a  misnomer  If  ever 
there  was  one — has  come  out  with  a  vi- 
cious anti-Semitic  attack,  going  back  to 
1946,  accudng  the  Jewish  people  of  atroc- 
ities, picturing  General  Dayan  as  some- 
thing of  a  Nasd  butcher  with  blood  drip- 
ping from  hla  hands.  And  this  was  in  a 
pamphlet  which  was  scurrilous  to  the 
extreme,  voicing  nothing  but  outright 
anti-Semitism  In  its  attack  on  the  very 
people  who  have  In  many  cases.  If  not  in 
most  instances,  been  prominent  support- 
ers of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  this 
country. 

I  deplore  as  much  as  anyone  Incidents 
like  those  that  took  place  In  Neshoba 
County,  the  killing  of  Lemuel  Penn,  the 
disgraceful  murder  of  Mrs.  Lluzzo,  and 
all  the  other  things  which  constitute  a 
dark  blot  and  stain  on  our  national  taon- 
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or,  but  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
those  In  Government  to  call  upon  those 
who  would  be  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  to  show  a  little  responsibility, 
to  show  a  little  statesmanship  in  the  ap- 
proach they  use.  They  have  been  on  the 
scene  long  enough  to  exhibit  a  little 
statesmanship,  a  little  mature  judgment. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  appeals  of  anti- 
Semitism,  instead  of  encouraging  sep- 
aratism, instead  of  using  the  kind  of  vio- 
lent and  inflammatory  action  which  Dr. 
King  used  in  Atlanta  today,  to  encourage 
a  mass  civil  disobedience  campaign  to 
paralyze  the  cities  of  our  country,  let  us, 
for  heaven's  sake,  expect  from  these  peo- 
ple what  they  would  expect  from  us — 
not  only  civil  treatment,  not  only  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  but  also  an  effortf.  in 
a  calm  and  judicious  manner,  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  us. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.   CONYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  although  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  that 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  been  the 
most  consistent  opponent  of  violence 
that  America  has,  black  or  white.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  would  be  malclng  a 
grave  mistake  with  reference  to  his  re- 
marks to  think  that  Dr.  King  In  any  way 
has  at  any  time  ever  advocated  or  sup- 
ported the  violence  or  the  riots  that  be- 
set our  communities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The 
gentleman  now  speaking  knows  I  respect 
him,  but  I  refer  him  to  some  of  the  lan- 
guage I  have  just  quoted  from  recent  re- 
marks by  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  the  recent  riots  arising  in  ghettos  and 
pales  of  settlements  in  Detroit,  Newark, 
Cambridge,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Dayton, 
Atlanta,  and  other  cities,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered ill  advised  in  calling  up  this  civil 
rights  bill.  Such  a  charge  is  as  unfair  as 
it  is  unjust.  The  riotous  behavior  which 
has  brought  shame  upon  our  victim  cities 
and  which  has  tarnished  our  image  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  deplored  and 
denounced  by  all  of  us.  We  applaud 
severe  punishment  for  those  guilty.  How- 
ever, only  a  minuscule  number  of  Ne- 
groes In  those  unfortunate  cities  were 
involved  as  rioters  and  inciters  to  riot. 
The  rank  and  file  of  Negroes  were  not 
Involved.  Many  of  them  deprecated  the 
evil  provoked.  Responsible  Negro  leaders 
made  outcry  against  the  culprits  and 
asked  that  they  be  brought  to  book.  Many 
homes  and  stores  of  Negroes  were  burned 
and  destroyed.  Scores  of  Innocent  Ne- 
groes suffered.  These  pillages  and  ma- 
raudings were,  in  part.  Inspired  by  the 
Carmichaels,  the  McKlssicks,  the  Rap 
Browns,  whose  bestial  behavior  wan  ants 
severest  sanctions.  Yet  these  vile  crea- 
tures and  their  benighted  followers 
should  not  blind  us  in  doing  our  duty; 
namely,  to  attack  the  deeply  rooted 
causes  that  spark  these  riots,  to  elimi- 


nate these  epidemic  explosions  bom  of 
Negro  despair.  There  are  still  parts  of 
our  country  in  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  where  there  is  distUled  the 
poison  of  segregation,  discrimination,  and 
ostracism;  where  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Negro  are  eroded,  impaired, 
or  withheld  completely. 

The  sob  of  a  rat-bitten  child  in  the 
slums  becomes  a  siren  of  despair. 

The  sign  "Verboten"  painted  in  invisi- 
ble letters  on  housing  is  a  stab  in  the 
heart. 

Access  even  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
labor  ladder  stings  to  the  quick. 

The  morsels  and  crumbs  tended  him 
grudgingly  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation makes  him  wonder  sometimes 
whether  he  is  God's  creature. 

When  he  is  hampered  or  prevented 
from  judging  his  peers  on  juries,  and 
when  he  can  only  with  trembling  hands 
cast  his  ballot,  he  asks,  "What  are  really 
my  rights  under  this  constitutional  gov- 
ernment?" 

He  asks,  too,  "Where  is  the  voice  of 
Leviticus  which  says,  'Proclaim  Uberty 
throughout  the  land,  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants thereof.' " 

Indeed  that  voice  is  ofttimes  muted  or 

silenced.  It  should  be  heard  clarion  clear. 

If  force  and  violence  accompany  the 

tragedies  then  it  is  cruel  for  Congress 

not  to  act. 

This  bill  reaches  racially  motivated 
acts  of  violence  by  private  individuals 
against  persons  exercising  14th  amend- 
ment rights.  We  must  not  permit 
riots  in  our  cities  to  obscure  the  non- 
inhibited  violence  that  Is  flagrantly  ex- 
ercised without  fear  of  hindrance  against 
those  who  desire  peacefully  to  secure  for 
themselves  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights. 

What  we  all  seek  together  is  law  and 
order  and  a  respect  for  law  and  order. 
There  is,  I  maintain,  a  correlation  be- 
tween the  nondeterred  civil  rights  vio- 
lence and  the  violence  in  our  cities.  When 
civil  rights  violence  Is  tolerated,  the  vic- 
tims can  have  little  but  contempt  for  the 
processes  of  law,  a  fostered  feeling  that 
the  law  is  agahist  them,  that  the  life 
of  a  Negro  or  his  property  are  of  no  con- 
sequence to  those  in  authority. 

When  thouasnds  upon  thousands — 
and  this  is  a  nation  of  shifting  popula- 
tions— amoved  into  the  cities  of  the  North, 
they  brought  with  them  the  feeling  that 
the  law  is  a  white  man's  law.  The  con- 
cept of  equality  under  the  law  was  un- 
known to  them.  Civil  rights  violence  Is 
just  as  wrong  as  the  violence  In  the 
cities.  Injustice  breeds  injustice,  as  vio- 
lence breeds  violence.  Today,  civil  rights 
violence  has  been  relegated  to  the  back 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  We  do  not  see 
the  connections  between  the  headlines 
on  page  1  and  the  small  item  on  the  bot- 
tom of  another  page,  but  the  thread  is 
there.  Let  us  not  ignore  it. 

This  is  an  anti violence  bill.  It  is  neither 
vague  nor  an  abstraction.  It  carefully 
circumscribes  the  area  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable and  provides  the  penalties  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  RandallI. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 


take  just  a  moment  to  tisk  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  question. 
Before  I  do  I  want  to  affirm  that  over  the 
years  I  have  supported  all  of  the  several 
civil  rights  measures  with  the  exception 
of  Forced  Housing  in  1966.  I  thought  we 
provided  for  some  mesisure  of  enforce- 
ment of  those  rights  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment. Now  I  am  asking,  Was  the  only 
type  of  enforcement  by  injunction  or 
civil  means?  Then  I  will  ask,  Is  this  the 
flrst  Federal  criminal  statute  covering 
these  rights  bills? 
Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  a  criminal  statute. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  And  is  this  the  first 
such  criminal  statute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  provides  that  if  any- 
one pursues  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  statutes  or  the  Constitution, 
whetlier  in  the  way  of  education,  employ- 
ment, public  accommodations,  public 
recreation  facilities,  and  if  he  pursues 
those  rights  lawfully,  then  he  shall  be 
protected  against  violence. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  there 
are  penalties  for  acts<of  violence  whether 
the  intimidation  happens  to  be  against  a 
civil  rights  worker  or  some  fellow  who 
happens  to^e  peddling  bananas?  Each 
or  both  is  now  covered  by  State  law? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  My  point  is  this:  There 
is  some  underlying  premise,  expressed  or 
at  least  implied,  that  there  has  been 
negligence  in  not  enforcing  the  State 
statutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Some  States  enforce  and 
some  do  not,  but  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  proper  enforcement,  we  have  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  intend  to  support 
the  rule  which  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  HJR.  2516. 1  must  state  further 
I  shall  listen  very  carefully  to  the  general 
debate  on  this  measure  £uid  also  to  the 
amending  process.  It  would  be  ill  advised 
to  oppose  the  rule,  because  we  have  here 
before  us  today  an  open  rule.  Perhaps 
during  the  amending  process  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  to  improve  this  bill. 
I  am  not  sure  how  well  some  of  the  terms 
are  defined.  We  aU  know  the  meaning  of 
violence,  but  the  word  intimidation  so 
far  as  I  can  see  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined. I  would  be  Interested  in  listening 
to  the  formulation  of  a  definition  for 
that  word. 

All  of  us  must  be  certain  that  this  bill 
wiU  not  negate  or  offset  what  we  tried 
to  accomplish  under  the  antiriot  bill. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  must 
be  certain  and  positive  that  because  of 
the  interrelationship  of  H.R.  2516  with 
H.R.  421,  should  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering become  law,  it  will  not  be  used  as 
a  defense  against  the  antiriot  bill,  HJl. 
421. 

There  is  another  facet  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  must  watch  very  carefully. 
It  is  that  H.R.  2516  does  not  preempt 
State  authority.  As  the  chairman  of  the- 
Judiciary  Committee  stated  a  moment 
ago,  all  of  these  acts  of  violence  are  cov- 
ered by  State  law,  but  are  not  enforced 
in  some  States.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that 
each  of  us  should  consider  whether  or 
not  the  civil  rights  measures  that  have 
been  passed  are  enforced  in  the  States  in 
which  we  live  and  which  we  represent. 
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Ce  rtalnly  there  has  never  been  any  prob- 
lei  1  of  enforcement  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
soi  irl  and  particiUarly  the  area  in  west- 
ce  itral  Missouri  which  It  is  my  privilege 
to  represent.  This  Is  a  criminal  measure 
th  it  we  are  considering  today.  I  think  we 
sh>uld  be  very  anre  that,  should  it  be- 
00  ne  law,  there  will  be  no  preemption  of 
St»te  statutes  that  have  proven  work- 
at  le  and  have  been  enforced. 

Every  one  of  the  acts  here  involved  in 
this  bill  are  covered  by  existing  law. 
El  ch  of  the  areas  of  activity  which  are 
covered,  including  the  exercise  of  the 
pilvilege  to  vote,  school  attendance, 
trivel.  public  acconunodations,  all  of 
ttese  are  covered.  It  is  also  true  that 
U]  ider  general  law  all  of  the  activities  of 
others  who  are  exercising  their  lawful 
ri  fhts  are  covered.  This  is  true  of  a 
sf  lesman,  or  a  small  merchant,  or  a  pro- 
f €  ssional  man.  The  question  could  most 
ai  iproprlately  be  asked,  what  is  the  dif- 
ffrence,  then,  between  an  sissault 
a  ;ainst  a  civil  rights  worker  and  assault - 
li  g  a  salesman,  or  a  small  merchant,  or 
a  professional  man?  Why  is  it  necessary 
t<  provide  an  extra  layer  of  insulation  or 
a  double  cloak  of  protection  around  civil 
ri  ghta  workers? 

For  my  part,  I  question  the  vague  and 
1]  ideflnite  provision  concerning  accom- 
DiOdations.  which  might  take  away  the 
e  lemptlons  for  Mrs.  Murphy's  rooming- 
fa  i>use.  Then  I  could  not  overlook  the 
r  if erence  at  one  point  in  this  bill  which 
T  ould  affect  grand  or  petty  jurors  in  the 
ourts  of  any  State.  Certainly  I  do  not 
^  ant  to  be  a  party  to  tampering  with  our 
j  iry  system  in  the  courts  of  our  several 
E  tates  by  means  of  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

The   record   will   clearly   establish   I 

lave  supported  all  of  the  civil  rights 

r  leasures  Involving  voting  rights,  schools, 

f  mployment,    travel    and    accommoda- 

t  ons.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  a  time  to 

1  ilk  about  heavier  penalties.  We  just  lis- 

tened  a  few  moments  ago  to  a  letter 

1  rom  the  Attorney  General  who  stated 

1  here  was  already  in  existence  penalties 

i  or  the  acts  in  the  several  areas  of  ac- 

llvlty  covered  by  this  measure,  but  he 

1  sked  for  new  and  more  severe  penalties. 

:  repeat,  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  any- 

1  hlng  that  smacks  of  severity.  It  is  a  time 

:  or  moderation  and  a  time  for  cool  heads. 

:  t  Is  not  a  time  to  leave  the  impression 

hat  this  bill  will  afford  protection  or 

:  mmunlty  to  those  who  would  step  over 

he  line  from  lawful  conduct  to  dis- 

trderly  and  unlawful  conduct.  We  miost 

>e  careful  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 

ihould  not  be  construed  or  interpreted 

o    encourage    militancy    among    civil 

ights  workers. 

Repeating,  I  have  supported  all  civil 
■ights  legislation  with  the  exception  of 
the  1966  bill  which  Included  open  hous- 
ing, which  many  of  us  regarded  as  forced 
[lousing  and  a  deprivation  of  property 
■ights.  All  of  the  measures  which  were 
;>assed  provide  for  enforcement  by  in- 
junction smd  other  civil  remedies.  All  of 
the  States  have  criminal  statutes  that 
cover  the  provisions  of  this  Federal 
statute  that  we  are  being  asked  to  enact 
Into  law.  Therefore  I  must  ask  why  is 
there  need  for  duplication?  Why  is  fur- 
ther legislation  necessary?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  listened  to  most  care- 
fully by  every  Member  of  the  House. 


Very  frankly  every  one  of  us  should  ask 
ourselves  whether  this  bill  is  needed  at 
this  time,  or  whether  it  is  wise  to  talk 
about  more  severe  penalties.  Most  of  all 
be  very  careful  to  see  that  this  measure 
does  not  undo  or  negate  the  antiriot  bill 
which  was  recently  passed  by  the  House. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

[Mr.  COLMER]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden], 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I 
shall  engage  in  the  next  few  moments  in 
an  exercise  in  futility,  because  I  realize 
the  facts  of  life;  that  is,  the  political 
facts  of  hfe,  and  I  recognize  also  that 
we  passed  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  an  antiriot  bill,  a  bill  that 
was  opposed  by  certain  civil  rights  groups 
and  civil  rights  leaders.  I  further  recog- 
nize that  as  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  who  felt,  because  of  the  extreme 
public  opinion  at  that  time  that  they 
had  to  vote  for  that  bill,  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  to  have  another 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  for  which  they 
could  vote  in  order  to  offset  their  vote 
on  the  antiriot  bill,  thus  putting  them- 
selves back  in  a  good  position  with  those 
whom  they  had  opposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  evidence  on  this 
which  I  can  give  to  the  Members  of  the 
House — and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  per- 
sonal on  this  thing,  I  just  speak  from  the 
record— is  that  this  bill  and  the  antiriot 
bill  were  reports  out  at  the  same  session 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
headed  by  the  very  able  and  learned 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
and  assisted  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  on 
the  minority  side,  men  who  have  been 
held  in  public  opinion  as  leaders  on  this 
legislation  and  great  civil  rights  leaders 
throughout  the  years,  and  they  filed 
exactly  the  same  report  on  the  antiriot 
bill  as  was  filed  on  the  civil  rights  bill — 
or  if  one  prefers,  the  "civil  wrongs  bill" 
that  we  have  pending  here  before  us 
today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  they  do 
that,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  that 
I  just  mentioned?  You  have  the  two  bills 
before  you  as  well  as  the  reports  thereon. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  sorry;  but  just  per- 
mit me  to  go  along  a  minute  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

You  have  the  two  reports  and  you  see 
the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Now,  let  us  go  back  for  just  a  moment. 
My  very  able,  patriotic,  and  illustrious 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  pointed  out 
a  few  moments  ago  something  of  the 
history  as  to  the  route  and  the  method 
by  which  this  bill  has  come  here  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  supplement  that 
statement  that  he  made  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  by  simply  saying  that  had 
the  antiriot  bill  not  been  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  under 
the  whiplash  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


we  would  not  have  this  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  here  today. 

Now,  the  record  will  bear  that  out. 
First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  inclU(Je 
both  of  them  in  the  same  bill.  But  when 
they  could  not  get  by  with  that,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  reported  them  out 
separately. 

Now,  we  need  this  bill  today  just 
about — to  use  a  hackneyed  expression- 
like  you  need  a  hole  in  the  head. 

Frankly,  I  am  greatly  surprised  that 
the  bill  was  programed  at  this  time.  I 
just  cannot  understand  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  certainly  the  atmosphere  is 
not  good  here  for  the  consideration  of 
such  a  bill.  Why,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  here  a 
moment  ago,  when  he  spoke,  most  of 
his  time — although  he  said  he  would 
support  the  bill,  if  I  quote  him  cor- 
rectly— most  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
a  blast  at  these  civU  rights  leaders,  and 
about  these  riots  that  are  going  on  all 
ever  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
just  to  read  you  some  statements  I  tried 
to  impress  upon  this  body  during  debates 
on  previous  civil  rights  bills.  You  know, 
it  has  come  to  the  point  where  we  have 
to  have  a  civil  rights  bill  every  year. 
We  have  to  keep  up.  We  have  to  keep 
vying  for  that  black  vote,  both  parties, 
yes — and  my  friends  over  here  to  the 
left,  they  are  still  chasing  rainbows.  They 
have  not  got  a  ghost  of  a  show.  They 
cannot  outbid  us  Democrats  when  it 
comes  to  getting  that  vote.  But  we  just 
have  to  have  a  civil  rights  bUl  every 
year. 

Here  is  what  I  said  in  1960,  and  I  can- 
not point  out  all  of  the  things  I  said: 
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This  wUl  result,  among  other  things,  In 
the  further  tragic  breakdown  of  good  rela- 
tions between  the  races. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  that  in  1960.  I  re- 
peated it  in  1964,  and  I  repeat  it  in  1967. 
What  do  you  do?  Do  you  go  out  and 
offer  more  and  more  and  more  political 
bait  to  many  people  who  really  cannot 
imderstand  it,  and  who  take  it  Eis  a  li- 
cense to  go  out  in  the  streets  and  shoot 
people  down,  and  to  bum  property  to  the 
ground?  That  is  what  is    happening. 

Now.  the  House  is  going  to  pass  this 
bill  today,  I  assume,  because  you  have 
got  to  get  back  in  good  graces  with  those 
people,  the  Carmichaels  and  the  Browns 
and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Does  the  gentleman 
make  the  point  that  this  bill  in  this  form 
was  never  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  make  the  point  that  it 
was  not  considered  this  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  asked  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  about  this 
bill,  and  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Now,  in  fairness  I  have  to  say  that  cer- 
tain provisions,  if  not  all  of  this  bUl, 
were  considered  last  year  In  the  1966 
version. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  But  as  a  separate  bill 
in  this  session  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered? 


Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  certainly  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMEK.  I  have  got  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  but  please  make  it  brief. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man will  admit  that  this  bill  in  a  differ- 
ent form  was  considered  in  the  act  we 
passed  in  1966  and,  furthermore 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  I  admit  that.  Now, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man does  not 

Mr.  COLMER.  Now,  please.  I  have  ad- 
mitted It,  in  the  interest  of  time.  I  prac- 
tically said  I  had  understood  that  most 
of  it  was  in  there,  but  I  cannot  let  the 
gentleman  take  more  of  my  time  because 
he  is  too  smart  for  me. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  consider  the  bill 
here,  and  we  are  going  to  pass  it,  even 
though  you  may  offer  some  watered  down 
amendments.  I  make  the  statement  again 
that  the  bill  is  here  because  of  the  anti- 
riot bill,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
antiriot  bill  it  would  not  be  here. 

I  make  the  further  statement,  the  new 
Attorney  General  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  this  bill  carries  with 
it  a  built-in  defense  for  the  antiriot  bilL 
I  have  not  got  time  to  go  into  it  in  depth. 
It  has  been  gone  into  here  briefly.  May- 
be we  can  go  into  it  a  little  further. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  used  the  same  illustration  that  I 
used  up  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
that  is  this:  Rap  Brown  goes  over  into 
another  State  and  incites  a  riot  and  then 
an  officer  of  the  law  tries  to  arrest  him — 
"Oh,  no — oh,  no"  he  says.  "I  did  not 
incite  any  riot.  I  was  just  over  here  tell- 
ing these  people  that  they  were  not  get- 
ting all  that  they  were  entitled  to  under 
any  Federal  statute  and  under  any  Fed- 
eral provision."  The  antipoverty  program 
for  instance.  "That  is  all  I  was  doing  over 
here." 

Follow  this  now — if  that  officer  tries 
to  arrest  him  under  this  law,  then  that 
officer  can  be  arrested  and  indicted  and 
tried  for  interfering  with  the  civil  rights 
of^r.  Brown — and  I  have  reference  to 
Rap  Brown. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  one  other 
point  while  I  have  the  time. 

The  Attorney  General  in  this  letter 
says — and  again  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  read  it  all,  but  in  part  he  says  that 
"We  have  the  laws  already  to  do  this." 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  What  are 
we  doing  here?  We  are  putting  heavier 
penalties  here. 

Why,  the  other  day  right  here  a  group 
of  these  people  who  feel  that  they  are  li- 
censed to  take  over  this  country  marched 
into  your  Ct«)itol.  They  knocked  down 
your  guards  up  there  in  the  galleries. 
And  I  understand  that  one  of  the  guards 
is  still  in  the  hospital.  But  what  did 
those  people  get?  They  were  released 
on  $10  bail  and  permitted  to  return  to 
Harlem. 

But  under  this  proposed  legislation 
someone  convicted  of  interfering  v^ith 
the  alleged  rights  of  a  minority  person 
could  be  pimlshed  up  to  as  much  as  Ufa 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  just  once  in  this  field 
of  civil  rights,  I  hope  the  House  will  rise 


to  the  occasion  and  vote  Its  conscience 
and  good  judgment  rather  than  politics. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  with  a  nimiber  of  quotes 
from  speeches  that  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  during  the  consideration  of 
these  unfortunate  enactments.  Bearing 
in  mind  what  has  been  going  on  all  over 
this  country  in  the  last  several  months 
in  riots — ^yes,  even  anarchy — I  regret  to 
point  out  that  some  of  these  things  which 
I  pointed  out  then  would  ensue  have 
proved  to  be  rather  prophetic. 

Congressional  Record,  volume  110, 
part  12,  page  15478: 

The  Negro  race  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  la  this  country  that  any  race  has 
ever  made  In  a  similar  period  ol  time.  This 
has  been  accomplished  luider  the  guiding  and 
helping  hand  of  his  white  brother,  particu- 
larly his  southern  white  brother.  He  cannot 
be  brought  up  overnight  on  a  plane  with  the 
white  race  which  has  had  the  benefit  of 
civilization,  Christlaplty  and  education  for 
more  than  2,000  years.  He  must  trod  the 
same  slow  path  which  has  characterized  the 
advancement  of  the  white  race. 

There  are  already  ample  and  adequate 
laws  on  the  books  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
minority  groups.  No  amount  of  appeasement, 
no  law  or  no  court  decree  can  or  will  solve 
the  problem. 

The  President's  proposals  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  his  stated  objective  of  equal 
rights  for  Negroes.  The  racial  angle  la  but 
one  facet  of  the  evils  proposed.  These  new 
civil  wrongs  advocated  by  the  administration 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  government. 

The  enactment  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations can  only  result  in : 

1.  The  further  tragic  breakdown  of  good 
relations  between  the  races. 

2.  A  step-up  In  more  and  more  demands 
by  the  Negro  agitators. 

3.  More  regimentation  of  the  American 
people  by  a  strong  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  resultant  deprivations  of 
the  liberties  of  all  American  citizens. 

4.  A  further  significant,  If  not  fatal,  as- 
sault upon  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
death-knell  of  State  sovereignty. 

5.  The  end  of  the  one-party  system  In  the 
South. 

These  unwise  and  unconstitutional  re- 
quests with  all  of  their  dangerous  Implica- 
tions, should  be  recognized  by  all  Americana 
for  what  they  are.  rhey  are  purely  political 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
106,  part  7,  page  8500: 

FlnaUy,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  con- 
servative government  here  in  the  House  have 
given  our  dedicated  best  efforts  to  prevent 
this  deadly  assault  upon  the  priceless  herit- 
age bequeathed  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
We  can  now  only  hope  that  the  day  will  be 
hastened  when  its  evils  will  become  so  mani- 
fest In  its  operation  that  a  wiser  and  less 
politically  minded  Ctongreas  will  repeal  It — 
even  as  a  similar  bill — the  old  Davenport 
Act — enacted  in  the  unfortunate  Recon- 
struction era  was  repealed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
106.  part  4,  page  5197: 

The  dally  press  reports  of  racial  disturb- 
ances, not  only  in  the  South,  but  through- 
out our  great  common  country,  are  positive 
evidence  of  this  fact.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
what  further  disturbances — and,  yes,  even 
bloodshed — may  occur  before  this  deplorable 
political  debacle  la  through. 

People  unaccustomed  by  heritage  and  long 


years  of  training  for  self-government  are 
often  too  apt  to  take  agitation  In  their  be- 
half for  license  to  perform  in  unlawful  and 
unorthodox  manners. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
105,  part  2,  page  2549 : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all 
of  this  misconceived  effort  to  force  integra- 
tion is  the  fact  that  an  evil  wedge  is  being 
forced  between  the  two  races.  I  think  future 
history  will  record  the  fact  that  the  Negro 
will  be  the  biggest  loser. 

Here  is  the  race  of  people  who  were  brought 
to  this  country  against  their  wilL  They  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  of  any  race  of 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world  under  the 
guidance  of  their  white  brothers,  their  south- 
ern white  brothers  mostly.  Now,  these  self- 
styled  liberals,  the  politicians,  and  these  oth- 
er people  who  would  reform  us  overnight — 
not  the  South,  the  Nation — would  take  a 
race  of  p>eople  who  Just  a  few  generations  ago, 
unfortunately,  were — ^well,  I  do  not  want  to 
use  the  word  "savage,'  but  were  uncivilized 
in  the  Jungles  of  Africa  and  Just  a  few  years 
ago  were  serfs  In  bondage — they  would  take 
them  and  by  a  statute  enacted  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body,  or  by  an  edict  of  the 
Court,  place  them  overnight  upon  an  equality 
with  another  race  of  people  who  for  thou- 
sands of  years  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefits 
of  Christianity,  civilization,  education  and 
culture.  This  is  not  fair  to  them  and  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  other  race,  the  white  race. 
Neither  Is  it  possible.  The  Negro  must  tread 
the  hard  and  slow  path  of  progress,  civiliza- 
tion and  culture — the  same  road  traveled 
through  the  centuries  by  the  white  man.  No 
waving  of  a  magic  wand,  no  legislation,  no 
Court  decree  is  the  answer. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volwne 
112,  part  14,  page  18111: 

And  I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  what  baa 
been  the  resiUt?  In  spite  of  the  passage  of 
all  these  laws  which  we  were  told  were  to 
bestow  equal  rights  on  all  of  our  citizens,  we 
are  faced  with  new  and  more  far  reaching 
demands  by  those  who  loosely  advocate  equ&l 
rights.  Yes,  today  the  great  metropolitan 
centers,  whose  leaders  have  been  the  most 
active  In  the  advocacy  of  civil  rights,  are  face 
to  face  with  virtual  anarchy.  Racial  riots  in 
our  metropolitan  centers,  both  East  and 
West,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
destruction  by  fire  of  whole  segments  of  these 
cities,  the  looting  and  destruction  of  private 
property,  and,  yes,  even  maiming  and  murder 
seemingly  are  regarded  by  a  large  segment  of 
those  who  advocate  Federal  legislation  In 
civil  rights  as  of  no  great  moment.  It  is  all 
glossed  over  as  a  result  of  these  perpetrators 
being  forced  to  live  In  so-called  ghettos  and 
by  the  f amUlar  Communist  reference  to  "po- 
lice brutality."  A  disregard  for  the  law  Is 
being  advocated  by  many  of  our  Negro  lead- 
ers, headed  by  the  advocate  of  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience.  King  Martin  Luther  him- 
self. It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  day,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  a 
citizen  whether  he  be  black  or  white  can 
determine  for  himself  or  his  followers  which 
laws  should  be  obeyed  and  which  should  not. 
Surely,  King  Martin  Luther  and  his  followers 
are  under  the  same  compulsion  to  obey  and 
respect  the  law  as  the  Imperial  Wizard  Shel- 
ton  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
either  of  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
_  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pdint  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
p:  esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
nit  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
tl  e  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
^  embers,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
r  )11. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  330,  nays  77,  not  voting  25, 
ap  follows: 

[Roll.  No.  214] 
TEAS— 330 
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A  lair 

A  lams 

A Idabbo 

A  bert 

A  ideiaon,  m. 

A  aderaon, 

Tenn. 
A  munzlo 
A  -ends 
A  ihbrook 
Aibler 
A  iplnaU 
Arm 
Eirrett 
Eites 
Etttln 
E  slcher 
EeU 

E  ennett 
lerry 
iBtts 
I  tester 
I  Lngbam 
i  lackbum 
Eoggs 
I  oland 
loUlng 
I  olton 
low 
I  nuBCO 
Iwy 
I  rock 
]  rooks 
I  roomfleld 

]  ixywn,  Calif. 
]  Town.lllcb. 
]  irown,  Oblo 
]  iroyblU,  Va. 
]  ucbanan 
]  iurke,  Fla. 
]  turke,  Um8. 
]  lurton,  Utab 
Hush 
]  lutton 
]  lym*.  Pa. 
1  tymes.  Wis. 
(lahlU 
(^arey 
Oarter 
( Jederberg 
I  ;eUer 

I  naamberlain 
I  nancy 

nark 

nauaen. 
DonH. 

nawson,  Del 

neyeland 

^obelan 

;omer 

:on*ble 

yonte 

Tonyen 

Xirbett 

Towger 

Tramer 

Culver 

DuniUngbam 

::^irtls 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

DavlB,  Wis. 

Dawson 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

E)enney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlna 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dow 


Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 


KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClura 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
MacGregor 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Machen 


Ford, 

William  D. 
praser 

PreUnghuysen 
Prtedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
OSalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grllttths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsh  a 
Harrey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoekl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HiiU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 


Madden 

M&llllard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  CsiHi. 

Mathtas,  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monsgan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Natchtf 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Haret,  m. 

0'Har«,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 


Johnson.  Calif.  Rallsback 
Johnson,  Pa.       Rajidall 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppo 

Kluczynakl 

Kupfennan 


Rees 
Reld,  m. 
Reld,  N.T. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnick 
ReusB 

Rhodes,  Arls. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Roblson 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 


Ronan 

Smith,  C&llf. 

Vlgorlto 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Waldie 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Walker 

Rosenthal 

Smith,  Okla. 

Wampler 

Rostenkowskl 

Snyder 

Watts 

Roth 

Springer 

Whalen 

Roudebush 

Stafford 

Whalley 

Roush 

Staggers 

White 

Roybal 

Stanton 

Wldnall 

Rumsfeld 

Steed 

Wiggins 

Ruppe 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

WiUon,  Bob 

Sandman 

Stratton 

Wilson, 

St  Germain 

Stubblefleld 

Charles  H. 

St.  Onge 

Sullivan 

Winn 

Saylor 

Taft 

Wolff 

Schadeberg 

Talcott 

Wri£,'ht 

Scherle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyatt 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wydler 

SchneebeU 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wylie 

Schwelker 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Schwengel 

Udall 

Yates 

Shipley 

UUman 

Young 

Shrlver 

Ott 

Zablockl 

Sisk 

Van  Deerlln 

Zlon 

Skublta 

Vander  Jagt 

Zwach 

Slack 

Vanlk 
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Abbitt 

Giimey 

Patman 

Abemethy 

Hag  an 

Pickle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

Poage 

Ashmore 

Hall 

Pool 

BevlU 

Hammer- 

Price,  Tex. 

Blanton 

Bchmldt 

Pryor 

Brlnkley 

Hardy 

Rarlck 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hebert 

Rivers 

Burleson 

Henderson 

Roberts 

CabeU 

Herlong 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Colmer 

Jarman 

Satterfleld 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jonas 

Scott 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Seldeu 

Dom 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sikes 

Dowdy 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kornegay 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  La. 

Landrum 

Taylor 

Bshleman 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Long,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Flynt 

McMUlan 

Tuck 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Fuqua 

Marsh 

Watklns 

GaUfianakls 

Mills 

Watson 

Gardner 

Montgomery 

Whltener 

Ga  things 

Nichols 

Whltten 

Gettys 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Willis 

; 

NOT  VO'lONG— 25 

Andrews, 

Felghan 

Mlnshall 

N.  Dak. 

Flndley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Baring 

GaJlagher 

Passman 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PurceU 

Brademas 

Leggett 

Tenzer 

Burton,  Oallf 

McCulloch 

Tunney 

Casey 

McEwen 

Williams,  Miss 

Corman 

Macdonald, 

Dlggs 

Mass. 

Everett 

Matsunaga 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  18.  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  August  18,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  appropriation  bill 
for  1968. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  WUliams  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Everett 
against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mr.  Pelghan  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachiisetts  with  Mr. 
Mlrushall. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  this  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  door  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968,  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT  OR  THEREAFTER 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Tuesday  next  or  any  day 
thereafter  for  the  House  to  consider  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration appropriation  bill  for  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PENALTIES      FOR      INTERFERENCE 
WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMTTTEE    OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2516,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
will  be  recognized  for  I'/a  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCttlloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
debate  H  Jl.  2516,  as  amended,  a  bill  that 
would  establish  Federal  crixnlnal  penal- 
ties for  forcible  interference  vrtth  civil 
rights.  It  contains  substantially  the  same 
provisions  as  title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  9, 
1966.  H.R.  2516  Is  intended  to  achieve 
four  main  objectives: 

First,  it  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  private  individuals  forcibly  to  inter- 


fere with  lawful  participation  in  activi- 
ties protected  by  Federal  laws,  including 
the  14th  amendment,  whether  or  not 
"State  action"  is  involved.  It  would  also 
protect  these  activities  against  Inter- 
ference by  public  ofiScials. 

Second,  it  would  specify  the  kinds  of 
activities  which  are  protected,  thus  giv- 
ing unmistakable  warning  to  lawless  per- 
sons that  if  they  interfere  with  any  of 
these  activities,  they  must  answer  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Third,  it  would  protect  civil  rights 
workers,  Negroes,  and  peaceful  demon- 
strators seeking  equality. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  a  graduated 
scale  of  penalties  depending  upon 
whether  bodily  Injury  or  death  results 
from  the  Interference. 

Finally,  I  remind  you  the  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  not  new.  It  is  old.  It  was 
accepted  by  Congress  almost  100  years 
ago  when  it  enacted  sections  241  and  242 
of  title  18  of  the  Criminal  Code — in 
1870 — which  was  to  protect  the  Negro  in 
pursuit  of  his  constitutional  rights.  But, 
unfortunately,  these  sections  were  in- 
adequately drafted.  The  law  was  full  of 
loopholes.  Court  interpretations  ren- 
dered it  valueless  for  conditions  that 
exist  today. 

What  we  do  now  is  to  put  flesh  and 
muscle  on  an  old  skeleton.  We  seek  to 
breathe  life  into  it.  Presently  this  old 
statute  is  useless  in  trying  to  preserve 
individual  civil  rights — useless  as  an 
empty  bucket  in  an  empty  well. 
Hence  the  bill  before  you. 
I  repeat  it  passed  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress  as  title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966. 

This  bill  and  the  antiriot  bill  which 
we  passed  are  the  reverse  and  obverse 
of  the  same  coin. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Republican 
member  of  our  committee  said  in  so- 
called  additional  views: 

This  legislation  as  reported  out  of  sub- 
committee would  have  not  only  proscribed 
traveling  and  the  use  of  facilities  in  inter- 
state commerce  with  Intent  to  incite  riots 
but  would  have  also  protected  and  safe- 
guarded the  exercise  of  certain  enumerated 
civil  rights  which  Congress  has  already  rec- 
ognized. Under  impending  threat  of  a  Juris- 
dictional ouster  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  dictated  the  prompt  production  of  an 
"antiriot"  bill  without  alloy,  this  committee 
has  chosen  to  sever  the  two  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal bill.  Thus,  we  report  two  bills  simultane- 
ously— an  antiriot  bill,  H.R.  421,  and  a  civil 
rights  bUl,  H.R.  2516. 

These  views  are  submitted  because  of  the 
bifurcation  of  this  vital  legislation.  We  deeply 
regret  this  course.  The  two  parts  are  Inextri- 
cably Interrelated.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
twq  parts  would  have  presented  a  balanced 
and  unified  Federal  view  on  what  is  protected 
and  what  Is  forbidden  civil  rights  conduct 
The  function  of  law  is  to  guide  the  conduct 
of  the  citizenry.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the 
law  speak  with  one  voice  in  outlining  what 
Is  permitted  and  encouraged  on  the  one  hand 
and  what  Is  forbidden  on  the  other.    ■ 

The  original  bill  would  have  indicated  that 
while  the  law  encourages  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  civil  rights  In  the  areas  of  public 
transportation,  public  accommodations,  jury 
service,  and  Government  programs  and  fa- 
cilities, the  answer  to  the  violations  of  those 
rights  that  might  occur  is  to  be  found  In 
courts  of  law  and  not  by  rioting  in  the 
streets.  Each  of  the  present  bills  loses  some- 
thing when  It  stands  alone.  We  must  not 
overlook  that  we  do  not  have  two  unrelated 


problem  areas  In  the  civil  rights  movement 
Rather  we  have  one  focus — what  is  proper 
conduct  for  those  seeking  to  extingtilsh  "dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin."  Nor  should  we 
overlook  that  those  who  by  force,  violence, 
and  threats  interfere  with  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  clvU  rights  and  those  who  incite 
riots  and  lootings  share  a  common  guilt.  For 
both  resort  to  tactics  repugnant  to  our  law- 
ful traditions  and  reprehensible  to  our 
people. 

Although  It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  com- 
panion provisions  have  been  wrenched  apart, 
we  support  each  In  Its  separated  form.  We 
support  H.S,.  421  because  riots  like  those  that 
recently  occurred  In  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Boston,  Biififalo,  and  elsewhere  must 
be  stopped.  Countless  law-abiding  citizens 
have  been  injured  In  their  person  and  In 
their  property.  Many  of  these  summertime 
race  riots  have  been  traced  back  to  roving 
troublemakers  who  purposely  travel  about 
this  Nation  to  Incite  riots.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  shouts  for  itself.  No  one  doubts 
our  power  to  act.  Seldom  Is  the  people's  voice 
as  clear  as  It  Is  on  this  legislation.  Hence,  it 
is  Imperative  that  we  rid  Interstate  commerce 
of  these  agitators  and  unlawful  trouble- 
makers. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  245  to  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  provides 
criminal  sanctions  for  racially  motivated 
forcible  interference  with  persons  who 
seek  to  engage  in  eight  specific  cases  of 
activities.  The  protected  activities  are: 
voting,  public  accommodations,  public 
education,  public  services  and  facilities, 
employment,  jury  service,  use  of  common 
carriers,  and  participation  in  federally- 
assisted  programs. 

Proposed  section  245(a)  prohibits 
interference  that  occurs  while  a  person 
is  actually  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage 
in  protected  activity,  but  applies  only  to 
interference  which  is  motivated  by  the 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
the  victim. 

The  proposed  statute  would  protect  not 
only  members  of  minority  groups  seeking 
equal  treatment,  but  also  persons  who 
urge  or  help  them  to  do  so,  and  persons 
such  as  public  school  officials,  restaurant 
owners  and  employers,  who  have  a  duty 
to  afford  others  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment in  the  areas  of  protected  activities. 

Section  245  (a)  and  (b)  covers  re- 
prisals and  prohibits  attempts  to  deter 
others  from  engaging  in  the  protected 
activities.  For  example,  the  jury  would 
have  to  find  that  defendant's  purpose 
was  to  deter  persons  from  voting  or  ap- 
plying for  employment  or  applying  for 
admission  to  a  public  school  or  to  punish 
persons  who  have  done  so. 

The  statute  would  proliibit  forcible 
interference  by  either  public  officials  or 
private  individuals.  The  bill  would  pre- 
scribe penalties  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  injury  in- 
flicted, ranging  from  misdemeanor 
penalties  to  life  imprisonment.  If  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statute  does  not  result  in 
bodily  injury  or  death,  the  penalty  would 
be  limited  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both.  If  bodily  injury  does 
result,  the  penalty  would  be  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.  If  death 
results,  the  penalty  would  be  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  Ufe. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  have 
either  welcomed  or  peacefully  accepted 


the  progress  of  Negroes  toward  full  en- 
joyment of  equal  rights.  Unfortunately, 
a  small  minority  of  lawbreakarr  has  re- 
sorted to  violence  In  an  effort  to  bar 
Negroes  from  exercising  their  lawful 
rights.  Brutal  crimes  have  been  commit- 
ted not  only  against  Negroes  for  exercis- 
ing Federal  rights,  but  also  against  whites 
who  have  tried  to  help  Negroes  seeking 
to  exercise  these  rights.  Racial  terrorism 
sometimes  has  gone  impunlshed:  too 
often  it  has  deterred  the  free  exercise  of 
constitutional  and  statutory  rights. 

We  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  just  as  much  as  we  need  to 
protect  society  from  lawlessness.  Each  is 
essential  to  an  ordered  society  and  re- 
sponsible freedom. 

The  acts  of  violence  have  occurred  in 
retaliation  against  Negroes  who  have  ex- 
ercised or  sought  to  exercise  their  Fed- 
eral rights.  In  some  cases,  violence  has 
been  used  against  Negroes  who  have  not 
engaged  in  any  civil  rights  activities  in 
order  generally  to  intimidate  and  deter 
all  Negroes  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights. 
White  and  Negro  civil  rights  workers 
have  also  been  victimized.  Familiarity 
does  not  breed  acceptance. 

Under  the  Federal  system,  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mat- 
ter of  local  and  not  Federal  concern. 
Racial  violence  almost  invariably  in- 
volves a  violation  of  State  law.  Where 
the  administration  of  justice  is  color- 
blind, perpetrators  of  racial  crimes  will 
ordinarily  be  apprehended  by  local  police 
and  appropriately  punished  by  local 
courts;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
other  would-be  lawbreakers  will  be  de- 
terred. 

In  some  places,  however,  local  officials 
either  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
to  solve  and  prosecute  crimes  of  racial 
violence  or  to  obtain  convictions  in  such 
cases — even  where  the  facts  seemed  to 
warrant.  As  a  result,  there  is  need  for 
Federal  action  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  effective  protection  and  prosecution  on 
the  local  level. 

But  Federal  legislation  against  racial 
violence  is  not  required  solely  because  of 
the  sometimes  inadequate  workings  of 
State  or  local  criminal  processes.  Too 
often  in  recent  years,  racial  violence  has 
been  used  to  deny  affirmative  Federal 
rights;  this  action  reflects  a  purpose  to 
flout  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress.  Thus,  when  a  Negro  is  as- 
saulted for  attending  a  desegregated 
school  or  casting  a  ballot,  it  is  not  only 
the  individual  Negro  and  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  State  that  is  injured.  Such 
lawless  acts  are  distinctly  Federal  crimes 
and  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  vin- 
dication of  the  Federal  rights  infringed 
should  be  committed  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

A  number  of  criminal  and  civil  statutes 
designed  to  reach  both  private  and  offi- 
cial interference  with  Federal  rights  were 
enacted,  I  repeat,  by  Congress  in  the 
1860's  and  early  1870's.  This  legislation 
included  the  statutory  predecessors  of 
what  are  now  sections  241  and  242  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code.  A  number  of  these 
early  provisions,  however,  were  invali- 
dated or  greatly  restricted  in  application 
by  the  courts;  others  were  repealed  by 
later  Congresses. 
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Only  recently  the  Supreme  Court  had 
c  ccaslon  to  interpret  two  of  the  still  ex- 
iiting  criminal  provisions — sections  241 
and  242.  In  United  States  v.  Guest,  383 
1  \S.  745,  the  Coiirt  was  faced  with  a  Fed- 
c  ral  indictment  based  on  the  shooting  of 
i  Negro  educator,  Lemuel  Perm,  while  he 
iras  driving  through  the  State  of 
(Jeorgia;  Vnited  States  v.  Price.  383  U.S. 
'  87,  Involved  the  1964  killings  of  three 
( ivii  rights  workers  in  Neshoba  County. 
]4iss.  ,  ,         , 

While    Supreme    Court    decisions    m 
ihese  cases  clarify  some  aspects  of  sec- 
lion  241  and  section  242,  the  majority 
ind  concurring  opinions  In  the  Guest 
I  lase  point  up  a  number  of  serious  de- 
iclencles  in  both  statutes  and  suggest 
low  they  might  be  overcome. 

First,  the  opinions  indicate  that  sec- 
Ion  241  may  not  cover  purely  private 
icUons  which  interfere  with  14th 
imendment  rights'.  At  the  same  time,  a 
najority  of  the  Justices  made  it  clear 
ihat  Cofngress  could  constitutionally  en- 
ict  a  statute  reaching  private  conduct 
lenylng  such  rights.  H.R.  2516  is  such 
i  statute  and  would — as  a  majority  of 
the  Court  said  was  constitutionally  pos- 
sible— cover  racially  motivated  acts  of 
violence  which  do  not  involve  participa- 
tion or  connivance  cf  public  officials.  It 
has  long  been  settled,  of  course,  that 
Congress  may  prohibit  private  Interfer- 
ence with  Federal  rights  laased  on  Con- 
gress legislative  authority  under  article 
I,  such  as  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

Second,  the  Guest  decision  also  called 
ftttenUtm    to   the    serious    "vagueness" 
problem  that  has  always  been  Inherent 
in   both   sections   241    and   242.   These 
statutes   are   both  worded   in   general 
terms.  They  seek  to  protect  a  whole  pan- 
oply of  Federal  rights,  including— with- 
out spedflcatlon— rights  imder  the  14th 
amendment.  The  very  purpose  of  the 
provisions    has    often    been    thwarted. 
Ttos  remedy  Is  to  clarify  the  statutes.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  said,  commenting 
on  this  "specific  intent"  requirement  in 
his  concurring  opinion  In  the  Guest  case : 
since  the  Umltotlon  cm  the  statute's  ef- 
fectlTeneas  dertvee  Irom  CongreM'  failure  to 
define— with  any  measure  ol  speclflclty — the 
right!  enootnpaased,  the  remedy  Is  for  Con- 
grea  to  write  a  law  without  this  defect  .  .  . 
(I]f  Ckmgrefis  deelree  to  give  the  statute  more 
definite  scope.  It  may  find  ways  of  doing  so. 

This  Is  an  Invitation  to  Congress  to 
act  to  dear  the  vagueness  of  the  old 
statute. 

H.R.  2516  meets  this  need;  it  specifies 
the  kinds  of  activities  to  be  protected 
and  eliminates  the  imduly  restrictive  re- 
quirement of  proving  specific  intent  in 
each  case. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  may  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  Inteference  with 
the  exercise  of  rights  arising  out  of  the 
relationship  between  the  citizen  and  the 
Federal  Government,-  or  arising  from 
statutes  enacted  pursuant  to  the  con- 
gressional power  to  regulate  commerce 
under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. These  sources  of  power  pro- 
vide sunple  authority  for  the  statute's 
prohibition  of  interference  with  such  ac- 
tivities as  voting  in  Federal  elections  use 
of  interstate  carriers,  employment,  and 
access  to  public  accommodations. 
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There  remains  the  question  whether 
Congress  has  power  to  prohibit  private 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  the  14th 
amendment  rights.  Such  rights  include 
for  example  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment tn  public  schools  and  facilities.  The 
recent  Supreme  Court,  decision  in  Guest 
dispels  any  doubt  on  that  score.  There 
six  Justices  expressly  declared  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power,  under  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment,  to  reach  interfer- 
ence with  the  exercise  of  14th  amend- 
ment rights  whether  by  public  officials 
or  private  individuals. 

Like  all  criminal  statutes,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  2516  is  not  only  to  punish,  but  to 
deter.  I  believe  this  legislation  represents 
an  assumption  of  Federal  responsibility 
in  an  area  which  is  long  overdue.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  [After  covmting.]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU.  No.  215] 

DlOsIcI 

Everett 

Felghan 

Gallagher 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Jonas 

McCuUoch 

MarUn 

Matsunaga 

MtnfihaU 

Murphy,  N.T. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Burton,  Calif. 
Caaey 
Conyera 
Oorman 
Cowger 
Dlggs 


Passman 

Pool 

Piiroell 

Besnlck 

Slsk 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tunney 

Williams,  Miss. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
HJl.  2516.  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quonun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  401  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana.     

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  at  this  point.  Section 
245,  page  6,  line  10,  begins  by  stating— 
Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law.  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  know- 
ingly— 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  the 
words  "under  color  of  law"  are  utilized 
In  this  particular  instance? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  language  is  in- 
tended to  cover  officials  as  well  as  private 
individuals — sheriffs  and  other  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  why  the  language  is  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why?  Because  we  have 
had  cases  in  which  law-enforcement  of- 


ficers have  failed  to  do  their  duty,  and 
have  really  aided  and  abetted  those  who 
have,  by  force  and  violence,  sought  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  others.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  cite  the  famous  Incidents  in 
Grenada,  Miss.,  in  1966.  In  that  case 
children  endeavored  to  go  to  a  public 
school,  and  the  local  officials,  watching 
the  proceedings,  practically  connived  In 
the  outrages  that  were  performed  against 
those  children  who  were  seeking  to  go 
into  an  Integrated  school.  That  case 
could  be  multiplied  by  a  number  of  other 
cases. 

Not  only  that,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  following  precedent.  I  men- 
tioned before  the  1870  statute,  which  is 
section  242  of  title  18,  and  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Whoever,  \mder  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation — 

Does  thus  and  so.  The  language  here 
is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  it  would  be 
true  that  people  who  are  guilty  of  in- 
fractions as  specified  in  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  just  as  guilty  if  the 
wording  of  this  sentence  were  changed 
to  read — 

Whoever  by  force  or  threat  of  force  know- 
ingly— 

Does  these  things?  Would  not  every- 
one, both  public  officials  and  private  in- 
dividuals be  included? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Possibly  so;  but  to  make 
it  crystal  clear,  we  indicate  that  officials 
and  those  who  act  imder  color  of  law  as 
well  as  private  citizens  are  Included. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
these  eight  areas  of  interference  as  spec- 
ified in  this  proposed  legislation  are  al- 
ready provided  for  in  Federal  law? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  but  those  statutes 
do  not  make  the  attempt  to  interfere 
with  those  rights  by  force  or  threat  of 
force  a  crime.  For  that  reason  we  specify 
these  eight  different  areas  of  Federal 
concern.  If  these  activities  are  engaged 
in  by  an  individual,  if  he  pursues  them 
lawfully  and  he  Is  interfered  with  in  the 
pursuit  of  them  by  force  or  threat  of 
force,  a  Federal  crime  is  spelled  out. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  not  believe  if  the 
wordage  is  left  in  this  legislation  as  it 
is  now  drafted,  he  will  actually  tie  the 
hands  of  local  law  enforcement  people? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
wUl  offer  an  amendment  that  this  bill 
will  not  pre-empt  State  law  and  State 
law  will  continue  to  be  In  effect. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  this  to  be  a  com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr.   CELLER.   That   is   going   to   be 
offered,  yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  his  original  statement  re- 
ferred to  acts  of  force  against  people 
because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion 
in  peaceful  demonstrations.  I  have  since 
examined  the  bUl,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  sure  just  what  he  means 
by  peaceful  demonstrations.  We  have  had 
many  demonstrations  which  certainly 
were  not  peaceful.  Where  in  the  bill  is 
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the  language  found  that  refers  to  peace- 
ful demonstrations? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  use  the  word  "law- 
fully." It  must  be  action  that  is  lawful. 
If  the  demonstrations  are  unlawful,  then 
there  would  be  no  protection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  find  any 
language  at  all  regarding  the  so-called 
lawful  demonstrations. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  paragraph  (a)  on  line  12  on  page 
6,  it  says: 

(a)  injures.  Intimidates,  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  In- 
terfere with  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  while  he 
Is  lawfully  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage 
In— 

And  that  applies  to  some  eight  speci- 
fied types  of  activities. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  in- 
tended, did  he  not,  to  refer  to  the  so- 
called  marches?  Is  that  the  kind  of  dem- 
onstration you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Let  us  read  on  page  8 
from  line  10  down,  which  says: 

(b)  Injures.  Intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or 
Interfere  with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage 
such  person  or  any  other  person  or  any  class 
of  persons  from  lawfully  participating  or 
seeking  to  participate  in  any  such  benefits 
or  activities  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  (2)  because  he  has  so  participated 
or  sought  to  so  participate,  or  urged  or 
aided  others  to  so  participate,  or  engaged  in 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly  opposing  any 
denial  of  the  opportunity  to  so  participate; 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  concerning  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  offer  that,  and  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  so 
he  may  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  same  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  raised,  in  that 
the  bill  refer  to  "speech  or  peaceful  as- 
sembly" specifically.  This  obviously  could 
run  counter  to  the  antlriot  bill  if  it  were 
not  properly  defined.  I  intend  at  the 
proper  time — and  I  understand  there  is 
agreement  between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee— to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  read  as  follows: 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "en- 
gaged In  speech  or  peaceful  assembly"  shall 
not  mean  the  urging,  instigating,  or  inciting 
of  other  persons  to  riot  or  to  commit  any 
act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot. 

I  think  this  will  answer  the  problem 
and  the  justifiable  questions  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  there  Is  really 
no  problem  with  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  His  language  may  clirify 
it  further. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  more 
question. 

A  conviction  under  this  legislation, 
should  It  become  law,  would  require, 


first,  proof  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
and  that  the  force  or  threat  of  force  was 
exercised;  and.  second,  force,  or  threat 
of  force  against  one  because  of  his  race 
or  creed  or  color  or  national  origin  or 
religion?  In  other  words,  those  elements 
first  would  have  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  CELLER.  And,  third,  the  victim 
must  be  lawfully  engaged  in  participat- 
ing in  one  of  the  eight  specified  cate- 
gories. 
There  are  three  conditions  precedent. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  it  must  be 
done  knowingly,  of  course. 

Does  the  word  "force"  or  the  words 
"threat  of  force"  and  also  the  words 
"race,     color,     religion,     or     national 

origin" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Do  these  elements 
also  apply  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  on 
pages? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No;  there  the  reference 
is  to  the  specified  activities,  not  to  race. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  relates  to  the  activi- 
ties, not  to  race. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  language  on 
page  8.  line  15.  says  "discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin."  and  unless  the  interfer- 
ence had  been  attempted  by  the  indicted 
person  because  of  race  or  color  and  so  on, 
I  cannot  understand  how  there  could  be 
a  conviction. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Lines  10  and  following, 
in  subsection  (b).  relate  to  civil  rights 
workers  and  others  who  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  engage  in  the  activities  speci- 
fied in  the  bill.  There  is  no  racial  motive 
required  to  punish  the  assailant  in  such 
cases. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  add  that  I  think 
this  is  a  very  bad  bill  and  should  be  de- 
feated. This  is  just  another  yielding  to 
the  violent  "black  power"  element  which 
is  destroying  our  covmtry. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chalman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  2516  and  hopefully 
to  complete  the  task  we  began  Isist  month 
when  we  passed  HJl.  421.  the  antlriot 
bill.  Our  task,  today,  is  to  condemn  and 
to  provide  Federal  criminal  sanctions 
for  forcible,  or  threats  of  forcible,  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  enumerated 
Federal  rights  and  to  provide  increased 
penalties  for  violations  of  sections  241 
and  242,  titie  18,  United  States  Code. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  described 
such  enumerated  rights  and  I  shall  not 
repeat  them. 

I  expressed  my  regret  in  committee 
when  two  provisions  of  a  single  bill  that 
were  fashioned  out  of  the  single  problem 
of  lawlessness  were  separated,  since  that 
separation  implied  that  Negro  lawless- 
ness and  white  lawlessness  were  to  be 
treated  and  considered  in  a  different 
manner.  The  additional  views  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  HJl. 
2516  declared  that: 

Those  who  by  force,  violence,  and  threats 
Interfere  with  the  equal  enjoyment  of  civil 


rights  and  those  who  Incite  riots  and  loot- 
ings share  a  common  guilt.  For  both  resort 
to  tactics  repugnant  to  our  lawful  tradi- 
tions and  reprehenslbla  to  our  people. 

The  struggle  of  the  Negro  in  America 
has  been  long  and,  at  times,  discourag- 
ing. From  that  day,  so  long  ago,  when 
the  first  prison  ships  brought  the  Negro 
to  our  shores,  until  today — though  now 
free — the  Negro,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
been  lawfully  and  peaceably  assembling 
and  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  his 
grievances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is 
designed  to  prohibit  and  to  penalize  the 
infringement,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
of  the  free  and  lawful  exercise  of  fed- 
erally declared  fundamental  rights.  I 
hope  that  the  347  votes  that  condemned 
violence  in  supporting  the  antirio  legis- 
lation on  July  19  will  so  condemn  vio- 
lence again  today. 

H.R.  2516  would  give  real  protection 
against  both  private  and  governmental 
wrongdoing  to  those  lawfully  enjoying 
their  constitutional  and  statutory  rights. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  all  my  colleagues  who  love  liberty 
and  freedom  under  law,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  all  their  law-abiding 
fellow  countrymen,  as  well. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
McCulloch],  is  necessarily  detained  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  advise 
the  President  on  the  riots.  He  is,  there- 
fore, unable  to  participate  at  this  point 
in  the  debate.  He  has  requested  that  I 
seek  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks may  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  it  should  be  a  relief 
for  the  Members  to  address  themselves 
to  legislation  in  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions which  is  not  born  of  riots,  which  is 
not  a  response  to  riots,  and  which  has 
a  lasting  value  that  transcends  the  emo- 
tions of  a  riotous  hour. 

This  bill  was  needed  before  the  riots 
In  Newark  and  Detroit,  and  it  will  be  of 
use  and  merit  when  the  unhappy  mem- 
ories of  those  cities  have  dimmed  with 
time. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  legis- 
lation. It  was  before  this  body  last  year. 
With  certain  minor  differences,  this  is 
the  portion  of  title  V  which  we  who  were 
here  last  year  approved  and  adopted  but 
which  was  omitted  from  H.R.  421  when 
we  considered  it  recently. 

By  approving  this  bill  we  will  merely 
be  ratifying  the  action  we  took  a  year 
ago  when  we  passed  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966,  including  this  very 
provision. 

The  vote  on  that  bill  last  year  was 
decisive,  259  ayes  and  157  nays.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  action  of  the  House 
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t  HI  be  equally  d3cisive  In  approving  this 
I  artlciilar  legislation  this  year. 

The  law  in  America  has  traditionally 
Esrved  us  as  both  a  shield  and  as  a 
sBvord — as  a  sword  to  protect  our  citi- 
z  ens  and  our  civilization. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
t  tie  point  of  order  that  a  quorvun  Is  not 
I  resent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
i^  not  present. 

The  Cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
]  owing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
1  Lames: 

[Roll  No.  216] 

Andrews.  Everett  Pool 

N  Dak.  Felghan  PurceU 

9*rlnK  Gallagher  Reenlck 

Blatnllc  Hardy  Teague,  Tex. 

OradMnaa  McCulloch  Tenzer 

Stirton.  CaUf.     Matsunaga  Tunney 

jorman  Mlnahall  Williams.  Miss. 

Mggs  Murphy,  N.T. 

Dulakl  Panman 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
toe  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
idr.  BoLLiHC.  Chairmaai  of  the  Com- 
nlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
)f  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bin  HJR.  2516,  and  finding  Itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  be 
called,  when  408  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  and  he  submitted 
tierewlth  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
l)e  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  law  in  America  has  tra- 
ditionally served  us  as  both  a  shield  and 
a  sword— as  a  shield  to  protect  our  cit- 
izens and  our  civilization,  and  as 
a  Bword  to  strike  down  injustices,  in- 
equities, and  aititrary  uses  of  power  or 
force.  This  legislation  is  in  full  accord 
with  that  tradition.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
our  actions  here  during  the  past  few 
months.  It  Is,  finally,  in  keeping  with 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  here  during 
the  past  several  years,  when  we  have 
taken  many  historic  steps  to  make  the 
sword  of  law  more  just  and  the  shield  of 
law  more  certain. 

py>ur  weeks  ago  we  psussed  H.R.  421,  the 
so-called  antlriot  bill,  extending  Fed- 
eral police  powers  to  meet  the  ttrreat  of 
the  Interstate  agitator  and  the  itinerant 
apostle  of  violence.  As  I  noted  during 
debate  on  H.R.  421,  that  bill  and  this  leg- 
islation are  complementary.  Just  as  that 
measure  proscribed  certain  types  of  un- 
lawful conduct,  so  does  this  bill  protect 
legsJ  actions.  Through  H.R.  2516,  we  are 
declaring  that  we  shall  maintain  law  and 
order  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority, but  also  for  the  protection  of  all 
who,    espousing   majority   or   minority 
views,   choose  to   travel   the  paths  of 
peaceful  protest,  lawful  advocacy,  and 
legal  assertion  of  their  guaranteed  civil 
rights. 

By  enacting  this  bill,  the  Congress  will 
be  stating  positively  that  there  are  alter- 
natives to  violence  for  the  advocates  of 
equal  rights,  and  that  those  alternatives 
fha.n  be  n«lntained  through  the  full 
force  of  law. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  decade 


we  have  acted  firmly  to  extend  to  all 
Americans  basic  constitutional  rights — 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  bo  use  pubUc 
accommodations,  the  right  to  obtain  an 
equal  public  education,  the  right  to  seek 
employment,  the  right  to  participate  in 
federally  supported  programs  of  aU 
kinds.  We  have  struck  down  the  legal 
barriers  of  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
but  we  have  not  yet  removed  the  barriers 
of  fear.  We  have  dispelled  the  clouds  of 
legal  inequality,  but  we  have  not  yet 
driven  away  the  shadows  of  violence,  in- 
timidation, and  harassment  wliich  for  so 
long  have  been  the  companions  of 
bigotry. 

Although  we  have  guaranteed  equal 
rights  through  law,  these  rights  will  not 
be  guaranteed,  in  fact,  as  long  as  citizens 
hesitate  or  fear  to  exercise  them.  They 
will  not  be  guaranteed  as  long  as  their 
champions  are  subject  to  assault,  in- 
timidation, and  illegal  interference. 

Thl^bill,  H.R.  2516,  has  an  honorable 
history.  It  arose  from  the  clear  evidence 
that  existing  Federal  law  against  crim- 
inal assaults  on  account  of  race  is  tragi- 
cally inadequate.  The  defects  in  sections 
241  and  242  of  title  18  were  noted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  as  long  ago  as 
1961.  and  many  language  changes  have 
been  recommended  ever  since  to  fill  the 
gaps  and  plug  the  loopholes  which  have 
so  snarled  and  frustrated  enforcement 
of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
on  March  6,  1966.  19  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  89th  Congress  joined  me  in  Intro- 
ducing the  CivU  Rights  Law  Enforcement 
Act  of  1966.  In  a  statement  released  at 
that  time,  we  declared: 

It  IB  empty  to  declare  our  commitment  to 
equal  rights  \I  men  and  women  can  be 
persecuted  for  exercising  those  rights. 

It  Is  Inrulllclent  to  pass  laws  Implementing 
the  ConatltuUon  so  men  can  disobey  the  let- 
ter of  those  laws  and  subvert  their  spirit  with 
impunity.  It  Is  futUe  to  take  civil  rights 
controversies  from  the  streets  into  the  courts 
If  the  administration  of  Justice  lacks  uni- 
form equity  and  force. 


Language  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
laws  against  racial  violence  was  one  ma- 
jor part  of  the  bill  we  Introduced  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  miajor  part  of  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  administration  after 
the  Price  and  Guest  decisions  were 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
later  that  spring.  As  title  V  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  such  legislation  was 
approved  by  your  Judiciary  Committee 
last  summer  and  passed  by  this  House. 

In  short,  HJR.  2516  has  long  enjoyed 
nonpartisan  support  and  strong  backing 
in  this  body.  There  is  every  reason  to  re- 
assert that  support  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  civil  rights  activi- 
ties protected  by  this  bill  are  entirely 
lawful  ones.  The  rights  Itemized  are  those 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  and  the 
means  of  advocacy  protected  are  those 
secured  by  the  first  amendment.  The  ac- 
tions proscriljed  are  lawless  actions — 
violence,  threats,  intimidations — whether 
carried  on  under  color  of  law,  or  through 
the  private  deeds  of  hoodlums,  snipers, 
and  vigilantes.  The  reach  of  this  statute 
is  clear  and  its  application  definite,  as 
the  coverage  of  a  criminal  statute  must 
be.  This  is  an  extension  of  Federal  police 


powers  which  is.  In  my  judgment,  vitally 
needed  and  fully  justifiable. 

I  would  hope,  as  all  Members  hope, 
that  such  a  law  will  seldom  be  invoked.  I 
trust  that,  by  declaring  today  our  inten- 
tion to  protect  those  who  would  exercise 
their  legal  rights,  we  will  discourage  the 
kinds  of  criminal  assaults  which  have 
tragically  gone  unpunished  in  the  past.  I 
trust  that,  by  enacting  this  legislation 
and  declaring  our  intention  to  enforce  it. 
we  will  reduce  or  remove  the  need  to  do 
so.  But  only  by  sharpening  the  sword  of 
law  against  violence  can  we  be  secure  in 
the  protection  of  the  shield. 

At  the  proper  point  in  this  debate  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  statement  is- 
sued by  "20  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  in  March  1966: 

Statement  op  Mabcr   6,   1966,  bt   20 
Repubucans 

SICNKRS 

Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Maryland. 
Alphonzo  Bell,  California. 
WUliam  T.  CahiU,  New  Jersey. 
Silvio  O.  Conte.  Massachusetts. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey. 
Robert  P.  EUsworth.  Kansas. 
Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  New  Jersey. 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michigan. 
James  Harvey,  Michigan. 
William  B.  Widnall.  New  Jersey. 
Prank  Horton.  New  York. 
Theodore  Kupferman.  New  Tork. 
V'Ullam  S.  MaUllard,  California. 
Joseph  M.  McDade.  Pennsylvania. 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  Ohio. 
Ogden  R.  Reld,  New  York. 
Howard  W.  Roblson,   New  York. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont. 
Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT 

We  can  no  longer  postpone  fulfillment  of 
our  national  pledge  to  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960  and 
1964,  and  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  reaffirmed  and 
reasserted  the  American  commitment  to 
protect  the  clvU  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
to  enforce  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
These  historic  Acts,  if  enforced,  wiU  remedy 
many  ancient  wrongs.  But  events  of  the 
last  twelve  months  demonstrate  that  the 
courts  do  not  yet  have  aU  the  legal  tools 
necessary. 

It  is  empty  to  declare  our  commitment  to 
equal  rights  If  men  and  women  can  be  per- 
secuted for  exercising  those  rights.  It  is 
insufficient  to  pass  laws  implementing  the 
Constitution  if  men  can  disobey  the  letter 
of  those  laws  and  subvert  their  spirit  with 
Impunity.  It  is  futile  to  take  civil  rights  con- 
troversies from  the  streets  into  the  courts 
If  the  administration  of  Justice  lacks  uni- 
form equity  and  force. 

Ws  need  not  recount  the  many  courageous 
Americans  who  have  suffered  arrest  and 
prosecution  m  courts  of  our  land  for  the 
peaceful  assertion  of  their  rights  and  for 
the  lawful  encouragement  of  the  rights  of 
others.  We  need  not  relate  those  cases  in 
which  violence,  spurred  by  bigotry,  has  gone 
unpunished. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  guarantee  that  justice 
will    be    done    throughout    the    land. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  is 
a  progressive  measure,  built  upon  the  foun- 
dations which  we  laid  In  1957.  1960,  1964 
and  1965.  We  do  not  seek  to  supersede  the 
authority  of  state  courts— we  do  seek  to  in- 
sure that  they  wUl  meet  their  full  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  relief  can  be  obtained 
when  they  do  not. 
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Justice  is  distant  when  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  Is  not  everywhere  equitable 
and  temperate.  Throtigh  the  ClvU  Rights  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1966,  we  seek  to  bring 
closer  the  day  when  justice  will  be  assured 
for  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  initiative  over  the 
years  in  this  field  and  for  the  clarity  and 
expertise  of  his  presentation  today. 

Little  should  need  to  be  said  here  this 
afternoon  with  regard  to  this  bill's  mer- 
its. Por  we  have  engaged  in  debate  on  its 
provisions  during  the  course  of  consid- 
eration last  session  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  This  bill  contains  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  as  were  con- 
tained in  title  V  of  that  act. 

The  object  of  the  bill  may  be  simply 
stated;  and  yet  it  promises  to  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  Federal  criminal  pen- 
alties for  interference — by  force  or 
threat  of  force — with  the  free  exercise  of 
certain  enumerated  Federal  rights. 
Among  these  are  the  right  to  vote,  to  en- 
roll in  or  attend  a  public  school,  to  apply 
for  or  enjoy  employment,  to  use  the  facil- 
ities of  a  common  carrier,  and  to  enjoy 
the  services  of  public  accommodations. 

No  American,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
be  subjected  to  intimidation  or  inter- 
ference with  the  free  exercise  of  these 
rights  because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  That  such  Incidents 
still  occur  in  parts  of  this  land  is  a  na- 
tional shame.  As  I  and  a  group  of  col- 
leagues on  our  side  of  the  aisle  stated,  on 
March  6,  1966,  in  introducing  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1966: 

It  Is  empty  to  declare  our  commitment  to 
equal  rights  If  men  and  women  can  be  per- 
secuted for  exercising  those  rights.  It  is  in- 
sufficient to  pass  laws  Implementing  the 
Constitution  U  men  can  disobey  the  letter 
of  those  laws  and  subvert  their  spirit  with 
Impunity. 

I  am  shocked  that  this  afternoon's  de- 
bate has  been  marred  by  an  all  too  bla- 
tant attempt  to  impede  progress  on  this 
measure.  I  should  think  it  would  have 
taken  us  little  time  here  today  to  pass 
legislaticm  which  would  put  the  full  force 
of  the  Federal  criminal  apparatus  behind 
a  prcAiibition  of  forcible  Interference 
with  civil  rights. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitiner}. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  is.  as  has 
been  said  by  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, a  rehash  of  a  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  pre-sent  proposal  is  what  was 
referred  to  as  title  V  in  the  former  pro- 
posal. It  did  pass  the  House,  but  fortu- 
nately wisdom  prevailed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  and  it  did  not  become  law. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  if  the  House 
should  go  along  with  this  legislation,  the 
other  body  will  do  as  they  did  in  the  last 
Congress  and  not  approve  it. 

The  present  bill  as  written  has  one 
glaring  omission  which  was  pointed  out 
by  me  in  testimony  before  the  Committee 


on  Rules  in  that  it  does  not  have  an  anti- 
preemption  provision.  As  now  written, 
this  bill  would  practically  strike  down 
law  enforcement  jurisdiction  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  in  a  broad  field  of 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

At  the  appropriate  time  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  which  will  take  care 
of  that  situation.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee — 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  cleared  it  with  the 
minority — will  accept  that  amendment. 
At  least  we  will  then  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  responsibility  in  the  States. 

Practically  every  area  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement  mentioned  in  this  bill  is 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  Central  Gov- 
ernment has  no  proper  role  to  fulfill  in 
these  areas. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  already  have 
Federal  legislation  similar  to  this  on  the 
books.  As  you  have  noted  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  8,  the  existing  law 
very  clearly  refers  to  "rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  Previous  Congresses  have  lim- 
ited themselves  appropriately  to  this 
area. 

One  of  my  criticisms  of  the  present 
legislation — and  it  is  merely  one  of 
many — ^is  that  it  extends  the  doctrine  of 
the  present  law  to  State  programs,  local 
programs.  State  couits,  and  every  other 
type  of  local  activity.  I  submit  that  the 
items  covered  in  this  bill  does  not  con- 
stitute a  proper  area  for  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

If  you  will  glance  at  your  bUl.  you  will 
note  that  at  the  outset  the  committee  has 
used  the  words  "under  color  of  law." 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  done 
that. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  stretched  that  term  to  cover 
a  broader  field  than  was  true  in  earlier 
decisions.  I  note  in  the  Price  case,  which 
was  handed  down,  I  believe,  in  March  of 
1966,  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  says  that 
"contrary  to  previous  decisions  'under 
color  of  law'  now  extends"  as  he  said, 
"to  private  persons  jointly  engaged  with 
State  officials  in  the  prohibited  action 
while  acting  'under  color  of  law'  for  the 
purpose  of  the  statute.  To  act  'under 
color  of  law'  does  not  require  the  accused 
to  be  an  officer  of  the  State." 

And,  in  a  footnote,  it  is  said  that  in 
previous  decisions,  "under  color  of  law" 
has  been  defined  as  the  same  thing  as 
State  action.  But  now,  under  tj4s  new 
doctrine,  it  includes  private  persons. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  injects 
something  that  one  does  not  find  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  term  "religion."  I  do  not  know  why 
my  friends  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  desire  to  Inject 
the  term  "religion"  into  this  legislation. 

If  one  will  note,  the  bill  creates  a  Fed- 
eral ofifense  to  Interfere  with,  intimidate, 
or  injure  anyone  in  voting  or  qualifying 
to  vote,  qualifying  or  campaigning  as  a 
candidate  for  elective  office,  or  qualify- 
ing or  acting  as  a  poll  watcher  or  an 
election  official,  in  a  primary  special  or 
general  election.  If  this  bill  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land,  anyone  who  interferes 


with  a  member  of  the  opposite  race,  or  a 
race  other  than  his,  with  reference  to  an 
argument  that  that  individual  is  trying 
to  make — a  political  speech,  for  instance, 
may  wind  up  in  the  Federal  prison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Rap  Brown,  or  others 
of  his  type,  should  appear  at  a  rally  at 
which  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  is  making  a  speech 
and  seeking  the  political  supf>ort  of  the 
audience,  and  Brown  interferes  with  him 
by  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
"whitey"  or  by  referring  to  his  religion,  ^ 
then  immediately — if  we  are  to  construe  ' 
this  proposal  as  it  is  written — that  indi- 
vidual will  be  charged  with  a  Federal  of- 
fense. He  could  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  of  up  to  1  year.  If,  by  chance,  he 
threw  an  egg  at  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  if  that  egg  broke  the  skin  on  the 
head  of  the  chairman  in  some  way  in 
which  it  could  be  construed  as  "bodily 
injury."  then  the  accused  would  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  up 
to  10  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to 
me 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Would  not  the  same  set 
of  facts  ai^ly  to  you  in  your  own  State 
of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  What  facts? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  you  were  deline- 
ating certain  facts  which  would  apply  to 
me  imder  a  certain  set  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  you  threw  at  me 
and  called  me  the  same  things,  and  at- 
tempted interfering  with  one  of  my 
speeches,  the  present  bill  might  then 
place  him  in  jeopardy  whether  in  New 
York  or  in  North  Carolina. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any- 
thing for  which  the  State  has  a  right 
and  a  responsibility  to  oversee,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  local  elections. 

However,  under  this  proposed  statute, 
it  could  be  used  by  an  unworthy  Federal 
official  as  a  guise  for  interference  with 
every  city,  State,  local,  and  county  elec-  . 
tion  in  America,  because  it  says  if  any- 
one is  attempting  to  interfere  with  the 
voting,  and  so  forth,  and  then  you  go  on 
to  the  specific  provision  to  the  effect  that 
If  you  interfere  with  anyone  attending 
any  public  school  or  public  college,  the 
act  would  apply. 

There,  I  think  again,  it  is  a  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  a  State  or  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  no  one  interferes 
with  an  individual  attending  a  school, 
public  or  private,  or  a  college. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  question 
has  been  raised  about  the  definition  of  a 
public  college.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]  will  prob- 
ably want  at  this  time  to  make  the  legis- 
lative history  to  the  effect  that  when  we 
use  the  term  "public  college"  we  are 
using  the  definition  which  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  law,  and  that  is  we  mean 
by  "public  college"  an  institution  which 
is  supported  by  public  funds  and  not  one 
which  is  supported  and  which  Is  oper- 
ated by  private  funds. 
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)Ai.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
mi  .n,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Vlr.  WHITEN EK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

VIr.  ROQER^f  Colorado.  I  believe  the 
de  Inition  of  a  "public  college"  is  defined 
in  Public  Law  88-352  under  title  4-c 
wl  lere  it  says 

Sir.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman 
m  sans  section  401(c)  ? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Section 
40L(c)  of  tlUeIV;yes. 

Where  the  word  "public  college"  means 
institution  of  higher  education  or 
technical  or  vocational  school  above 
I  secondary  school  level,  provided  that 
silch  public  school  or  public  college  is 
derated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a 
Si  ate,  or  governmental  agency  within  a 
Sate,  or  operated  wholly  or  predomi- 
ru  ,ntly  from  or  through  the  use  of  gov- 
ei  nmental  fimds  or  property,  or  funds  or 
poperty  derived  from  a  governmental 
sturce. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  contributed 
t<  the  proper  definition  that  we  intend  in 
tl  Is  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  take  it  that  that  is 
wpat  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  is 
handling  tliis  legislation  for  the  minority 
.  would  say  is  meant  by  the  term  "pub- 
college"  or  "public  school"  in  H.R. 
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Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n|an  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  definition  the 
gmtleman  is  now  speaking  about  is  the 
6  une  as  In  the  1964  act.  Speaking  for  the 
r  dnority,  we  intend  no  different  defini- 
t  on  of  the  phrat e  "public  school"  and 
public  college"  in  the  consideration  of 
tiiisbill. 

Mr.    WHTTENER.    I    wonder    if    the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
<  iclary  would  agree  that  that  is  the  in- 
t  ent  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation? 
]   have  already  heard  from  the  gentle- 
ifian  from  Colorado  who.  if  I  may  re- 
lieat  for  the  Chairman,  says  that  the 
«  eflnltlon  of  "public  school  or  college"  is 
IS  contained  in  section  401  (c)   of  title 
:  V  of  Public  Law  88-352  is  what  is  in- 
ended  to  be  covered  by  the  words  "any 
lubllc  school  or  public  college." 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Now  we  have  at  least 
;larifled  that,  but  then  we  go  on  to  the 
)ther  sections  of  the  bill. 

It  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
inyone  to  interfere  with  anyone  on  ac- 
;ount  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
>rigin  in  participating  in  any  program, 
facility,  or  activity  provided  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof.  It  goes  fur- 
ther than  that;  it  says  "any  privilege." 
This  is  a  matter,  I  submit,  that  is  not 
properly  a  Federal  function. 

Then  in  subsection  (4)  it  extends  this 
doctrine  to  cover  applying  for  or  enjoy- 
ing employment,  by  any  private  employer 
or  by  any  State  or  subdivision  or  using 
the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor 
organization  or  any  employment 
agency — not  a  Federal  employment 
agency — not  a  State  employment  agency, 
but  perhaps  a  private  employment 
agency. 


Then  to  make  a  bad  matter  even  worse, 
in  subsection  (5)  it  gets  the  nose  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  local  court- 
room because  this  provision  would  make 
it  an  offense  for  anyone  to  interfere  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  with  anyone  serving,  or  attend- 
ing upon  any  court  as  a  grand  or  petit 
jurior  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State. 

What  more  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity does  a  State  have  than  to  protect 
those  who  must  serve  on  the  juiT,  either 
grand  or  petit  jury,  or  in  connection  with 
other  possible  services  such  as  witness 
attendance?  Yet  my  friends  would  ex- 
tend the  Federal  jurisdiction  to  that. 

And  so  we  go,  with  other  provisions 
here.  Not  content  to  say  that  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment punish  individuals  who  inter- 
fere with  a  person  enjoying  a  lunch 
counter  or  soda  fountain  or  a  hotel,  it 
goes  further  and  says  that  it  is  a  Federal 
crime  for  one  to  interfere  with  one  in 
any  other  establishment  which  serves  the 
public  and  which  is  located  within  the 
premises  of  any  aforesaid  establishments, 
or  within  the  premises  within  which  it  is 
physically  located  in  any  of  the  aforesaid 
establishments. 

So  if  you  have  a  building  with  a  lunch 
counter  in  it,  you  could  be  guilty  of  a 
Federal  offense  if  somewhere  on  the 
ninth  floor  you  meddled  around  with 
somebody  who  happened  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  religion,  or  color  than  you. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  mention 
something  which  was  very  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DelaneyI.  This  is  something  I 
think  we  should  all  give  some  thought  to. 
This  bill  provides,  if  you  commit  the 
Federal  offense  which  is  created  by  it, 
and  if  bodily  injury  results,  that  you 
shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years. 

My  friends,  there  are  degrees  of  bodily 
injury.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  in 
other  States,  but  in  my  State  when  one 
commits  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 
unless  a  serious  injury  is  infiicted,  it  is 
deemed  a  misdemeanor.  If  a  serious  in- 
jury is  inflicted,  then  it  is  a  felony. 

So  It  seems  to  me,  to  say  that  if  in  one 
of  these  so-called  peaceful  assemblies, 
some  colored  man  yells  something  at  a 
white  man  and  as  a  result  of  that  one  of 
them  gets  scratched,  or  the  victim  of  the 
insult  gets  scratched  up,  the  offender 
could  be  put  in  the  penitentiary  for  10 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  rather  harsh. 
It  seems  to  me  the  committee  should 
on  its  own  motion  amend  this  language 
to  at  least  provide  that  there  must  be  a 
serious  bodily  injury  inflicted  before  the 
court  could  impose  a  penalty  of  such 
severity. 

I  have  so  many  quarrels  with  my 
friends  on  the  committee  about  pvmish- 
ment.  When  we  bring  a  crime  bill  in 
here  to  do  something  about  robbery, 
rape,  or  murder,  some  of  my  friends  just 
scream  and  shout  about  how  cruel  it  is, 
and  say  that  you  should  not  do  this  sort 
of  thing.  And  they  say  that  if  you  want 
to  have  a  statute  which  imposes  addi- 
tional pimishment  on  one  for  repeated 
commission  of  criminal  offenses,  they  say 
that  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  do — and 


that  we  have  to  rehabilitate  these  poor 
folks  and  that  they  are  culturally  de- 
prived and  all  that  kind  of  business. 

But  yet  when  we  get  into  this  field  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  then  we  want  to 
send  an  offender  into  the  penitentiary 
for  10  years. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  be  considering  this  type  of  legislation. 
Throughout  our  country  today  there 
are  men  of  bad  will  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  efforts  of  many  of  you 
who  have  tried  to  be  of  help  to  them  in 
so  many  ways.  As  thanks  for  what  you 
have  done,  you  have  become  the  object 
of  their  ire,  as  they  speak  from  the  plat- 
forms throughout  the  coimtry  and  they 
are  saying  that  hereafter  any  support 
from  you  should  be  eschewed  and  not 
tolerated — and  they  are  creating  riots  in 
your  communities  at  the  same  time  you 
are  advocating  this  kind  of  legislation. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  pass  this 
kind  of  legislation  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion and  the  Image  with  the  people  of 
America  that  you  are  trying  to  put  a 
further  cloak  of  protection  around  those 
who  by  previous  conduct  have  proved 
themselves  imwllling  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  an  orderly  society. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  his  splendid  statement  and  his 
fine  analysis  of  this  legislation. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  and  endorse 
the  views  that  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed. 

The  present  so-called  dvU  rights  bill 
should  be  in  fact  dubbed  an  open  Invita- 
tion for  more  riots.  Apparently  some  of 
our  leaders  feel  that  whenever  we  have 
a  problem  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
more  legislation,  appropriate  and  spend 
more  money  and  everything  will  be  all 
right.  This  is  far  from  true.  Ever  since 
we  started  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation giving  special  privileges  to  cer- 
tain minority  pressure  groups  we  have 
been  having  trouble  with  civil  disobedi- 
ence. We  do  not  need  more  civil  rights 
legislation — we  need  more  civil  responsi- 
bility and  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  to  see  that  peace  and  good 
order  are  restored  to  our  Nation.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  giving  money  to  those 
who  refuse  to  work  or  do  not  desire  to 
work  or  by  passing  more  legislation  set- 
ting up  special  privileges  and  rights  for 
certain  groups. 

We  already  have  ample  laws  on  the 
statute  books  that  would  adequately  take 
care  of  all  of  the  rights  of  all  of  our 
people  if  properly  enforced.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  done  far 
more  harm  In  fomenting  trouble  and 
building  up  tensions  than  it  has  good  in 
bringing  peace  and  order  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  time  that  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  other  leaders  as 
well  as  elements  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
start  thinking  about  the  rights  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  and  the  necessity,  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  great  nation,  of  main- 
taining peace  and  order  and  a  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  land.  This  bill  will  ham- 
per law-enforcement  officials  in  carry- 
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Ing  out  their  duties.  It  will  tend  to  dis- 
coiutige  peace  officers  from  making  ar- 
rests of  anyone  who  pretends  to  be  clam- 
oring for  his  rights.  It  Is  the  wrong  ap- 
proach as  well  as  the  wrong  time. 

We  need  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  our  leaders  and  all  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  see  that  the  average  citizen  is 
protected  from  irresponsible  hoodlums 
raging  throughout  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  We  need  to  stop  telling  certain 
elements  that  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  for  generations  and.  there- 
fore, the  Government  owes  them  what- 
ever they  can  get  or  take  by  force.  We 
must  stop  our  officials  from  encouraging 
the  riots  by  excusing  criminal  behavior. 
We  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
have  a  return  to  respect  for  law  and 
order.  It  will  take  stem  measures  but  we 
have  the  ability  to  do  it  if  the  proper 
steps  are  taken,  the  necessary  laws  en- 
acted as  well  as  proper  protection  given 
to  law-enforcement  officials. 

We  must  realize  that  this  Nation  is  too 
great  an  institution  to  be  torn  down  by 
the  hoodlums  who  are  rioting,  burning, 
looting,  and  killing  in  our  streets  un- 
molested in  many  instances  because  of 
political  expediency  on  the  part  of  the 
politicians.  The  riots  have  gone  beyond 
the  pale  of  politics.  Now  there  must  be 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen   for   a  restoration  of   law   and 
order — a  demand  so  loud  and  clear  that 
even  the  politicians  will  hear  and  heed. 
I  hope  this  bill  In  its  present  form 
can  be  defeated.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  laws  to  protect  the  Rap  Browns. 
Stokely  Carmichaels,  and  company.  I 
favor  an  amendment  to  this  bill  having 
as  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  law 
officers.  We  need  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
Interfere  with,  molest  or  to  try  to  in- 
timidate a  peace  officer  when  he  is  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  law,  to  stop 
lawlessness  or  to  put  down  riots.  Our 
law   officers   have   certain  rights   that 
need  protecting  by  the  Government.  Ap- 
parently many  of  our  leaders  have  no 
thought  as  to  the  dangers  confronted  by 
law  enforcement  officials  but  are  simply 
Interested  in  protecting  among  others 
those  very  people  who  are  fomenting 
trouble,  building  up  resentment,  hatred 
and  prejudice.  Instead  of  protection  they 
need  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
and  our  officers  need  the  support  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  smd  par- 
ticularly the  leaders  of  the  Nation.  These 
leaders  need  to  speak  out  and  demand  a 
return  to  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
demand  that  peace  officers  be  protected 
when  they  are  carrying  out  their  solemn 

duty.         

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After    counting.]    One    hundred    and 
fifteen  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
shocked  by  the  irresponsible  statement 
made  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cttrtis]  who  criticized  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  taking  occasional  week- 
end trips  to  his  ranch  in  Texas. 

According  to  the  wire  service  reports. 
Mr.  Curtis  said  that  the  President  began 
his  term  of  office  frugally  by  turning  out 
the  lights  in  the  White  House,  which  was 
commendable,  but  now  is  "wasting"  the 
taxpayer's  money  by  taking  flying  trips 
to  the  LB  J  ranch,  which  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

The  American  people  do  not  begrudge 
their  President  occasional  trips  to  relax 
and  refresh  his  spirit  from  the  grueling 
grind  of  the  Presidency,  the  hardest  job 
in  the  world  today.  In  fact,  many  news- 
paper columnists  and  citizens  have  urged 
the  President  to  take  time  out  more  than 
he  does. 

I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
harder  working  President  than  LsTidon 
Johnson.  And  to  complain  about  his 
trips,  which  certainly  are  no  more  fre- 
quent than  by  previous  Presidents,  as 
Mr.  CuBTis  inferred  today,  is  a  shameful 
and  unwarranted  political  attack  that 
deserves  bipartisan  scorn. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  had  better 
be  sure  of  his  facts  before  he  makes  re- 
marks. I  do  not  know  what  appeared  on 
the  news  ticker,  but  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  was  said  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  the  exchange  of  views. 
I  pointed  out  that  symbolism  Is  very  im- 
portant. The  President  had  to  exercise 
and  demonstrate  the  proper  symbolism 
so  that  the  Nation  in  these  critical  times 
would  be  frugal.  I  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing 1964  and  1965  he  had  been.  The  sym- 
bolism he  then  used  was  turning  the 
lights  off  in  the  White  House. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  symbolism 
does  not  exist  today.  The  symbolism 
instead  is  exempllfled  by  his  trips  to  his 
ranch  down  in  Texas.  I  reiterate  the 
statement  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  not  Irresponsible.  What  is  irrespon- 
sible is  this  administration's  failure  to 
give  the  Congress  the  Information  neces- 
sary so  that  we  can  zero  In  on  this  seri- 
ous fiscal  problem.  I  think  the  people  are 
going  to  call  this  administration  to  ac- 
coimt  and,  I  might  say.  the  Democratic 
leadership  of  this  Congress  that  fails  to 
have  these  administration  spokesmen 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  give  us  accurate  and  honest  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  concede  that  the  previous  Republi- 
can President  made  more  trips  probably 
than  any  other  President? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
trips. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  The  people  recognize 
that.  The  wire  service  carried  the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further.  I  demand  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield  further. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  point  is,  I  was  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  symbolism.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge the  President  a  trip.  Of  course 
not.  I  am  talking  about  the  symbolism 
of  trying  to  get  this  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  to  understand  we 
are  in  serious  fiscal  difficulty.  It  behooves 
the  President  to  be  a  leader  in  this  area. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  serious  condition  in  this  country  in 
many  ways  besides  our  economic  plight. 
Certainly  we  are  in  serious  condition  in 
America  with  outbreaks  and  violence 
which  are  rampant  in  a  great  many  of 
our  major  cities. 

I  feel  this  legislation  is  directed  against 
violence  in  our  cities  and  against  vio- 
lence and  outbreaks  of  the  type  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  I,  abhor. 

I  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  anti- 
riot  legislation  we  had  before  us.  be- 
cause I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  assimie  a  ma- 
jor role  in  helping  to  curb  and  punish 
violence  in  our  cities,  especially  of  the 
type  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  cities 
such  as  Newark,  and  Detroit,  and  the 
others.  Likewise,  I  support  the  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights  and  those  civil 
rights  which  have  been  granted  and  im- 
plemented by  this  Congress. 

We  have  to  do  everytliing  we  can  to 
avoid  violence  and  the  use  of  force.  So 
I  feel  that  a  person  in  the  exercise  of  his 
civil  constitutional  rights  to  attend  a 
public  school,  to  undertake  to  cast  his 
vote,  or  to  register  to  vote,  or  to  enjoy 
pubhc  facilities  which  are  supported  by 
taxiJayers'  funds,  or  public  accommoda- 
tions, or  any  of  the  other  rights  granted 
by  this  Congress  and  assured  by  our 
Constitution — should  have  his  safety 
guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  They  should 
be  thus  protected  against  those  persons 
who,  through  violence  or  intimidation  or 
interference,  undertake  to  deprive  per- 
sons of  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  committee's 
statement  briefiy.  It  synthesizes  the  way 
I  feel  about  this  legislation.  On  page  3, 
the  committee  stated  in  part: 

Tbe  bill  ...  Is  designed  to  deter  and  pun- 
ish interference  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
with  activities  protected  by  Federal  law  or 
the  Constitution.  The  bill  is  Intended  to 
strengthen  the  Government's  capability  to 
meet  the  problem  of  civil  rights  violence. 

It  further  states: 

The  blU  would  punish  violence  directed 
against  a  person  who  has  not  been  involved 
in  civil  rights  activity,  but  who  is  selected 
as  a  victim  In  order  to  intimidate  others. 

It  says  also: 

Persons  who  have  duties  to  perform  with 
respect  to  the  protected  activities — such  as 
public  school  officials,  restaurant  owners,  and 
employers — would  also  be  protected. 

I  concur  in  large  part  with  what  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
said  earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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C  srtainly  I  dislike  all  of  the  activities 
a  id  the  conduct  of  such  so-called  civil 
r  ghts  leaders  as  Rap  Brown  and  Stoke- 
1;  Carmichael.  I  think  we  should  do 
e  rerything  we  can  to  curb  their  activities 
a  id  their  outbursts. 

I  am  confident  that  they  are  doing  a 
g  :eat  disservice  and  to  the  cause  of  civil 
r  ghts,  which  they  purport  to  be  sup- 
PDrting.  I  say,  too.  that  their  conduct 
r  lakes  it  difficult  at  this  time  for  me  and 
f  )r  others  in  my  position,  or  anyone  who 
i  supporting  ttiis  legislation,  neverthe- 
I  ss,  to  undertake  to  do  what  we  feel  is 
r  ght.  Believe  me.  the  position  which  I 
£  m  taking  in  support  of  this  bill  is  a  po- 
s  ition  which  I  feel  is  right,  notwithstand- 
iig  the  abuses  and  the  poor  judgment 
and  the  poor  tactics  which  is  being 
temonstrated  by  these  so-called  civil 
1  Ights  leaders  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
'  Tie  Members  of  the  House  know  as  well 
J  s  I  that  these  leaders  are  jeopardizing 
1  he  rights  of  the  minorities  through  their 
(onduct,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
1  hat  they  are  jeopardizing  those  rights 
J  nd  are  hurting  their  own  cause.  I  think 
It  behooves  the  Congress,  nevertheless. 
I  0  do  what  is  right  constitutionally  and 
]  sgally. 

We  passed  the  principal  portions  of 
'  his  measure  as  a  part  of  the  1966  Civil 
:  lights  Act. 

It  was  a  good  bill  then,  and  I  feel  it 
s  a  good  bill  now,  notwithstanding  what 
las  transpired. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  own  behalf  and 
lotwithstanding  the   conduct   of   those 
omenters  of  hate  to  whom  I  have  made 
•eference.  I  want  to  indicate  my  sup- 
wrt  for  all  those  who  have  been  or  are 
jeing  deprived  of  civil  rights.  We  know 
iiat   tiireats.    intimidation,    and    force 
tiave  been  employed  to  deprive  citizens  of 
ihelr  constitutional  rights  to  vote,  to  at- 
tend public  nonsegregated  schools,  and  to 
Biijoy  Job  opportimities,  public  facilities, 
public  accommodations,  and  other  such 
rights.  We  want  to  protect  them  and  also 
those  who  are  undertaking  to  assist  those 
who  are  trying  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy 
the  civU  rights  to  which  they  are  con- 
stitutionally and  lawfully  entitled.  In  this 
manner  we  can  help  to  promote  educa- 
catlonal  and  job  opportunities  which  in 
turn,    can   reduce   many   conditions  of 
poverty  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 
Mr.  CEIiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     [Mr. 

RODINO]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly urge  approval  of  the  legislation  before 
us  to  establish  penalties  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation  against  persons 
seeking  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights. 

The  House  approved  this  legislation 
last  year,  as  title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  and  in  my  Judgment  it  is  an 
essential  companion  to  the  bill  which  the 
House  recently  passed  to  penalize  inter- 
state travel  In  aid  of  riots.  These  two  ap- 
proaches in  our  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  lawlessness  and  violence  were 
initially  combined  in  a  single  biU.  whioto 
I  cosponsored,  and  we  will  be  very  remiss 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  deal  with  this 
other  area  where  law  is  needed  to  help 
eliminate  the  menace  of  violence  and 
anarchy  from  our  Nation. 


I  deplore  riots,  and  the  criminal  acts 
and  violence,  the  devastation  and  de- 
struction, which  they  generate.  The 
House  has  acted  to  meet  tliis  threat.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  deal  only 
with  the  specific  problem  of  rioting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  punish 
those  who  commit  brutal  and  savage 
crimes  against  individuals  engaged  in 
activities  which  are  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law  or  by  the  Constitution.  The  vio- 
lence—and the  threats  of  violence— 
which  have  ben  used  to  punish  or  dis- 
courage citizens  from  voting,  from  pick- 
eting, from  using  public  facilities,  and  so 
forth,  require  no  recital  here.  The  Negro 
child  who  seeks  entrance  into  a  desegre- 
gated school  in  the  South  needs  the  pro- 
tection this  measure  would  afford,  as 
does  the  white  housewife  who  chooses  to 
exercise  her  constitutional  right  to  picket 
the  White  House  in  protest  to  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stress  that  this  bill  would  not 
merely  punish  interference  with  persons 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  actions  pro- 
tected by  law.  It  would  also  make  it  a 
crime  to  interfere  or  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  any  person  to  discourage  him 
from  participating  in  such  activities.  In 
effect,  this  would  prescribe  penalties  for 
violence  or  threats  against  persons  who 
have  been  selected  as  victims  in  order  to 
intimidate  others.  This  would  apply  to 
any  instigator  of  such  unlawful  actions, 
whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  or  a 
Rap  Brown  who  might  seek  to  do  vio- 
lence or  to  defeat  peaceful  and  lawful 
efforts.  Cambridge.  Md..  has  shown  us 
that  the  threats  of  extremists  and  ex- 
hortations to  violence  can  overwhelm 
the  voices  of  order  and  reason. 

During  this  most  difficult  time  for  our 
country,  we  must  seek  to  reestablish  a 
climate  of  reasonableness  and  under- 
standing, and  we  must  adhere  to  an  un- 
wavering policy  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
every  area,  and  against  every  act  which 
violates  it.  Justice  and  reason  demand 
our  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  more  that  this  bill  is  brought 
up  in  a  rather  difficult  atmosphere.  A  lot 
of  the  Members  are  going  to  be  hard 
pressed  to  support  this  bill  in  view  of  the 
action  taken  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
relating  to  violent  civil  disturbances, 
riots,  shootings,  bombings,  and  lootings 
throughout  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  here 
who  would  vote  for  it— certainly  this 
Member  would  not — if  he  thought  in  any 
way  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  preaching  violent  insurrec- 
tion, or  would  be  any  encouragement  to 
them  to  continue  to  do  so.  or  if  in  any 
manner  it  could  be  construed  by  any 
court  or  by  any  individual  to  give  the 
rioters  either  a  defense  for  their  riotous 
acts  or  to  give  them  a  license  or  an  ex- 
cuse to  continue  those  riotous  acts  or  to 
preach  riots,  insurrection,  or  violent  dis- 
obedience in  America. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I — and 
I  have  so  evidenced  by  my  sponsorship  of 


H.R.  421  my  antiriot  bill  and  my  antiriot 
amendment  to  the  anticrime  bill  re- 
cently— opposing  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  and  others  inciting  a  riot.  I  said 
months  ago  that  Stokely  Carmichael  be- 
heved  in  insurrection  and  practiced  in- 
surrection, believed  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  practiced  it.  and  was  teaching  it 
throughout  this  Nation.  A  lot  of  skeptics 
said  that  was  not  ti-ue,  and  he  ended  up 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  has  been 
preaching  insurrection  and  such  down 
there  recently,  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
■the  fighters  of  an  imperialist  country 
are  cowards" — meaning  all  of  the  people 
of  America,  basically,  or  a  majority  of 
the  people  and  including  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  He  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 
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They  do  not  like  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 

but  in  the  United  States  they  cannot  use 
napalm  and  bombs,  and  we  will  wipe  them 
out. 

He  was  preaching  guerrilla  warfare. 
Rap  Brown,  who  was  recently  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  was  put  down  there.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  create  a  riotous 
situation  there  as  he  did  in  Cambridge, 
Md.  Rap  Brown  said,  a  week  before  last: 

Violence  Is  very  American;  as  American  as 
the  4th  of  July.  It  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
show  the  Honkles  we  are  men. 

He  caused  the  riots  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
and  in  certain  other  places. 

Then  again,  Martin  Luther  King— and 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  to  hear  him 
preaching  today  in  this  maimer— called 
for  "massive  civil  disobedience."  I  sug- 
gest to  Dr.  King  that  his  words  verge 
mighty  close  on  insurrection.  This  is 
what  he  is  preaching  as  reported  on  page 
1  of  today's  Washington  Star: 

In  order  to  raise  a  protest  to  about  this 
level  In  the  northern  cities,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
to  upset  the  operation  of  a  city  without 
destroying  it. 

Now,  that  is  insurrection.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  reconsider  those  words  and 
those  preachments,  because  he  is  coming 
mighty  close  to  putting  himself  in  the 
same  category  and  thus  rubberstamping 
himself  and  agreeing  to  the  activities  and 
the  anarchistic  preachings  of  Stokely 
Cai-michael  and  Rap  Brown. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  if  I 
thought  this  bill  in  any  way  did  any  vio- 
lence to  the  antiriot  bill  recently  passed 
or  was,  in  fact,  any  encouragement  or  in 
any  manner  was  a  defense  relating  to 
riotous  activities  and  preachments  in  this 
country,  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it 
and  would  oppose  it  vehemently. 

I  do  think,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  sub- 
stantial amendments  have  been  made 
purposely  to  attempt  to  avoid  that  con- 
struction and  to  attempt  to  avoid,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain  It  does  it,  in- 
jecting the  Federal  Government  into  the 
position  of  trying  to  Judge  or  give  course 
of  action  against  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities and  those  acting  "under  color 
of  law"  who  are  attempting  to  enforce 
the  law  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. That  was  the  reason  the  com- 
mittee amended  it.  It  was  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  this  L-,  not  the  case.  On  page 


6,  line  15,  on  my  suggestion  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Member  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  word  "lawfully"  was 
written  In  so  anyone  exercising  or  at- 
tempting to  exercise  any  rights  would 
have  to  be  doing  so  lawfully.  If  they  were 
acting  imlawfully  or  disturbing  the 
peace,  for  example,  they  would  get  no 
protection  and  have  no  additional  £is- 
surance  of  nonviolence  under  this  bill.  So 
the  word  "lawfully"  was  written  In  with 
the  express  Intent  and  purpose  of  trying 
to  protect  law-enforcement  authorities 
who  were  trying  to  enforce  the  law, 
which  all  of  us  must  do  and  which  all  of 
us  intended  to  do  and  to  so  express  our- 
selves by  the  passage  of  the  anticrime 
bill  two  weeks  ago. 

Second,  still  discussing  amendments 
adopted,  there  was  written  Into  this 
"knowingly,"  on  my  recommendation,  on 
line  11,  page  6,  "that  the  person  must 
knowingly  use  force  or  threat  of  force  to 
Injure  and  Intimidate." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Third,  when  this  bill 
came  before  the  House  last  time,  as  title 
V  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966,  It  was 
not  an  amendment  to  title  XVm  dealing 
with  crimes  but  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  It  did  not  belong  there. 
If  it  Is  going  to  be  a  crime,  it  belongs  In 
the  anticrime  title,  title  XVIII,  and 
should  be  subject  to  all  of  the  definitions 
and  court  constructions  relating  thereto. 
So  that  was  written  in. 

I  also  recommended  the  exceptions  or 
exclusions  written  Into  the  present  law 
relating  to  Mrs.  Murphy  and  the  provi- 
sion about  25  employees  which  was  writ- 
ten into  the  present  Civil  Rights  Act  on 
the  books  should  likewise  be  written  into 
this  biU  because,  supposedly,  the  right 
being  protected  here  is  to  exercise  these 
rights  without  violent  opposition,  and  It 
should  be  the  same  as  those  rights  which 
we  by  law  have  established.  That  did  not 
pass.  There  was  disagreement  on  It.  Pos- 
sibly amendments  of  that  nature  will  be 
added. 

Fourth,  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
open  housing  which  the  Congress  has 
never  approved  as  a  basic  legislated  right 
and  which  died  in  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill,  was  eliminated  In  this  bill  on  my  rec- 
ommendation as  well. 

But,  fimdamentaUy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  matters  about  which  I  am 
concerned.  There  are  two  things  relating 
to  this  bill  about  which  I  am  most  con- 
cerned. I  am  hopeful  that  amendments 
will  be  agreed  to  to  clarify  these  two 
questions. 

No.  1,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  Indicated  that  he  Is 
willing  to  consider  an  amendment  and 
possibly  accept  my  amendment  modify- 
ing the  language  relating  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  peaceful  assembly  to  prohibit 
Inciting  a  riot  which  language  to  be 
amended  appears  on  page  8  of  the  bill 
beginning  with  line  10: 

(b)  injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage  such  per- 
son or  any  other  person  or  any  class  of  per- 
sons from  lawfully  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  in  any  such  benefits  or  activi- 


ties without  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  (2) 
because  he  has  so  participated  or  sought  to  so 
participate,  or  urged  or  aided  others  to  so 
participate,  or  engaged  in  such  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  so  participate; — 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  coimtlng.]  Ninety-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quoriim.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll.  No.  217] 

Ashbrook  Feighan  CHara.  Mich. 

Ashley  Gallagher  Passman 

Baring  Green,  Oreg.  Purcell 

Blatnlk  Herlong  Slkee 

Brademas  Holland  Teague,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif.  Ichord  Teague,  Tex. 

Dlggs  Matsunaga  Tenzer 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mlnshall  Williams.  Miss. 

Everett  Murphy,  N.Y.  Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  2516,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  405  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  was  saying  at  the 
time  of  the  call  of  the  quorum.  I  was  Just 
getting  to  the  nub  of  my  argument.  This 
argmnent  is  that  I,  obviously,  as  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  do  not 
intend  to  approve  of  or  intend  to  pass 
or  consider  any  legislation  which  would 
condone  in  any  way  the  statements  of 
either  Dr.  King  today  or  Rap  Brown  or 
Stokely  Carmichael  in  the  past,  or  any- 
one who  invites  or  Incites  riots,  civil  dis- 
obedience, looting,  killing,  and  maiming. 
I  said  further  that  I  felt  there  was  such 
an  invitation  in  at  least  one  aspect  of 
the  legislation  relating  to  "speech  and 
peaceful  assembly." 

There  was  an  open  invitation  to  Inject 
the  Federal  Government  into  law-en- 
forcement action  in  the  whole  bill  on 
page  8  before  "lawfully"  was  inserted. 
A  person  seeking  to  engage  In  these  acts 
must  imder  my  suggested  amendment 
adding  "lawfully"  be  acting  lawfully,  It 
being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  that 
amendment  I  proposed  to  make  certain 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
be  injected  as  an  arbiter  or  otherwise  in 
local  law  enforcement  functions  where 
the  parties  arrested  or  apprehended  were 
supposedly  exercising  their  rights  under 
this  bill.  Therefore,  the  word  "lawfully" 
was  written  in. 

There  are  still  considerable  reserva- 
tions by  me  as  to  whether  that  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  by  itself.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  proposals 
that  might  be  made  to  spell  out  clearly 


'? 


and  imequlvocally  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  In  any 
way  to  Inject  the  Federal  Government 
into  local  law  enforcement  functions 
where  an  officer  In  enforcing  the  law  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  acting  under  color  of  law. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  this  language  is  in  the 
legislation  on  page  8,  line  18,  where  it 
says  because  the  party  has  "so  partici- 
pated or  sought  to  participate,  or  urged 
or  aided  others  to  so  participate,  or  en- 
gaged in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  any  denial  of  the  opportunity 
to  so  participate;". 

It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  because  of 
the  obvious  possibility  of  somebody  like 
Rap  Brown  doing  something  similar  to 
what  he  did  in  Cambridge,  of  going  in 
there  and  preaching  at  that  time  that 
everyone  has  the  right  In  the  audience 
or  assembly  that  he  was  talking  to  of 
going  to  every  restaurant  in  town.  He 
could  say  that  they  are  doing  It  under 
the  scope  of  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  could  say  that  they  have  a  right  not 
to  be  resisted.  If,  he  could  say,  they  are 
resisted,  they  may  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent that  resistance  which  is  offered  or 
use  force  in  opposition  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  con- 
ceivably say  that  they  can  carry  guns  in 
order  to  prevent  someone  from  forcefully 
interfering  with  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  if  they  are  resisted  with  force.  In 
order  to  prevent  that  which  has  been 
cited  as  an  example  and  numerous  other 
examples  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  to  make  certain  what  is  done  here 
is  consistent  with  my  antiriot  bill.  H.R. 
421,  recently  passed,  and  to  make  certain 
that  this  is  not  a  license  for  anyone  to 
riot  or  preach  riot.  I  am  proposing  an 
antiriot  amendment  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  balance  of  the  bill  will  be 
equally  clarified. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2516  and  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  Introducing 
this  legislation. 

It  seems  only  fitting  to  me  that  we 
should  recognize  and  seek  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  those  persons  seeking  to 
carry  out  the  lawful  purposes  enumer- 
ated in  the  legislation.  It  is  fitting  be- 
cause we  only  recently  enacted  so-called 
antiriot  legislation  designed  to  punish 
those  persons  who  would  Incite  others  to 
break  the  law.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  lawbreakers  who  ust  invec- 
tive to  incite  others  to  break  the  law 
under  color  of  the  civil  rights  cause  and 
those  who  nonviolently  and  peaceably 
within  the  law  try  to  further  the  civil 
rights  cause. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y 
miss  him.  The  quality  of  his  presentation 
on  this  bill  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee  is   typical   of   the   distinguished 
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Ct  rtainly  I  dislike  all  of  the  activities 
ar  d  the  conduct  of  such  s6-called  civil 
ri(  hts  leaders  as  Rap  Brown  and  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael.  I  think  we  should  do 
ev  srything  we  can  to  curb  their  activities 
ar  d  their  outbursts. 

C  am  confident  that  they  are  doing  a 
gr  ;at  disservice  and  to  the  cause  of  civil 
riiihts,  which  they  purport  to  be  sup- 
pcrtlng.  I  say,  too.  that  their  conduct 
m  ikes  it  difBcult  at  this  time  for  me  and 
f  c  r  others  in  my  position,  or  anyone  who 
is  supporting  this  legislation,  neverthe- 
le  B,  to  undertake  to  do  what  we  feel  is 
ri;ht.  Believe  me,  the  position  which  I 
ai  a  taking  in  support  of  this  bill  is  a  po- 
si  ;ion  which  I  feel  is  right,  notwithstand- 
Ir  g  the  abuses  and  the  poor  judgment 
and  the  poor  tactics  which  is  being 
dtmonstrated  by  these  so-called  civil 
ri?hts  leaders  to  whom  I  have  referred. 
T  le  Members  of  the  House  know  as  well 
ai  I  that  these  leaders  are  jeopardizing 
t]  le  rights  of  the  mfriorities  through  their 
conduct,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tliat  they  are  jeopardizing  those  rights 
a  id  are  hurting  their  own  cause,  I  think 
It  behooves  the  Congress,  nevertheless, 
t<  do  what  Is  right  constitutionally  and 
1(  gaily. 

We  passed  the  principal  portions  of 
t  lis  measure  as  a  part  of  the  1966  Civil 
F  Ights  Act. 

It  was  a  good  bill  then,  and  I  feel  it 
i!  a  good  bill  now,  notwithstanding  what 
Y  as  transpired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  behalf  and 
r  otwithstanding  the  conduct   of   those 
f  )menters  of  hate  to  whom  I  have  made 
rjference,  I  want  to  indicate  my  sup- 
I  ort  for  all  those  who  have  been  or  are 
I  eing  deprived  of  civil  rights.  We  know 
t  lat   threats,    intimidation,    and    force 
1  ave  been  employed  to  deprive  citizens  of 
t  tielr  constitutional  rights  to  vote,  to  at- 
1  end  public  nonsegregated  schools,  and  to 
I  njoy  job  opportunities,  public  facilities, 
liubllc  accommodations,  and  other  such 
1  Ights.  We  want  to  protect  them  and  also 
1  hose  who  are  undertaking  to  assist  those 
'  jlao  are  trying  to  exercise  and  to  enjoy 
Ihe  civU  rights  to  which  they  are  con- 
j  tltutionally  and  lawfully  entitled.  In  this 
1  narmer  we  can  help  to  promote  educa- 
;ational  and  job  opportunities  which  in 
um,    can   reduce   many   conditions  of 
joverty  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
iuch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
jentleman     from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 

RODINO]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly urge  approval  of  the  legislation  before 
us  to  establish  penalties  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation  against  persons 
seeking  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights. 

The  House  approved  this  legislation 
last  year,  as  title  V  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  an 
essential  companion  to  the  bill  which  the 
House  recently  passed  to  penalize  inter- 
state travel  in  aid  of  riots.  These  two  ap- 
proaches in  our  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  lawlessness  and  violence  were 
Initially  combined  in  a  single  bill,  whiob 
I  cosponsored,  and  we  will  be  very  remiss 
if  we  do  not  act  now  to  deal  with  this 
other  area  where  law  is  needed  to  help 
eliminate  the  menace  of  violence  and 
anarchy  from  our  Nation. 


I  deplore  riots,  and  the  criminal  acts 
and  violence,  the  devastation  and  de- 
struction, which  they  generate.  The 
House  has  acted  to  meet  this  threat.  It 
is  not  sufBcient,  however,  to  deal  only 
with  the  specific  problem  of  rioting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  punish 
those  who  commit  brutal  and  savage 
crimes  against  individuals  engaged  in 
activities  which  are  protected  by  Fed- 
eral law  or  by  the  Constitution.  The  vio- 
lence— and  the  threats  of  violence— 
which  have  ben  used  to  punish  or  dis- 
courage citizens  from  voting,  from  pick- 
eting, from  using  public  facilities,  and  so 
forth,  require  no  recital  here.  The  Negro 
child  who  seeks  entrance  into  a  desegre- 
gated school  in  the  South  needs  the  pro- 
tection this  measure  would  afford,  as 
does  the  white  housewife  who  chooses  t^o 
exercise  her  constitutional  right  to  picket 
the  White  House  in  protest  to  cur  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stress  that  this  bill  would  not 
merely  punish  interference  with  persons 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  actions  pro- 
tected by  law.  It  would  also  make  it  a 
crime  to  interfere  or  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  any  person  to  discourage  him 
from  participating  in  such  activities.  In 
effect,  this  would  prescribe  penalties  for 
violence  or  threats  against  persons  who 
have  been  selected  as  victims  in  order  to 
intimidate  others.  This  would  apply  to 
any  instigator  of  such  unlawful  actions, 
whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  or  a 
Rap  Brown  who  might  seek  to  do  vio- 
lence or  to  defeat  peaceful  and  lawful 
efforts.  Cambridge,  Md.,  has  shown  us 
that  the  threats  of  extremists  and  ex- 
hortations to  violence  can  overwhelm 
the  voices  of  order  and  reason. 

During  this  most  difficult  time  for  our 
country,  we  must  seek  to  reestablish  a 
climate  of  reasonableness  and  under- 
standing, and  we  must  adhere  to  an  un- 
wavering policy  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
every  area,  and  against  every  act  which 
violates  it.  Justice  and  reason  demand 
our  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida   [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  agree  more  that  this  bill  is  brought 
up  in  a  rather  difficult  atmosphere.  A  lot 
of  the  Members  are  going  to  be  hard 
pressed  to  support  this  bill  in  view  of  the 
action  taken  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
relating  to  violent  civil  disturbances, 
riots,  shootings,  bombings,  and  lootings 
throughout  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  here 
v.ho  would  vote  for  it>— certainly  this 
Member  would  not — if  he  thought  in  any 
way  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  preaching  violent  insurrec- 
tion, or  would  be  any  encouragement  to 
them  to  continue  to  do  so.  or  if  in  any 
manner  it  could  be  construed  by  any 
court  or  by  any  individual  to  give  the 
rioters  either  a  defense  for  their  riotous 
acts  or  to  give  them  a  license  or  an  ex- 
cuse to  continue  those  riotous  acts  or  to 
preach  riots,  insurrection,  or  violent  dis- 
obedience in  America. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I — and 
I  have  so  evidenced  by  my  sponsorship  of 


H.R.  421  my  antiriot  bill  and  my  antiriot 
amendment  to  the  anticrime  bill  re- 
cently^Kjpposing  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown  and  others  inciting  a  riot.  I  said 
months  ago  that  Stokely  Carmichael  be- 
lieved in  insurrection  and  practiced  in- 
surrection, believed  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  practiced  it,  and  was  teaching  it 
throughout  this  Nation.  A  lot  of  skeptics 
said  that  was  not  true,  and  he  ended  up 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he  has  been 
preaching  insurrection  and  such  down 
there  recently,  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"the  fighters  of  an  imperialist  country 
are  cowards" — meaning  all  of  the  people 
of  America,  basically,  or  a  majority  of 
the  people  and  Including  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam.  He  was  quoted  as  say- 
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ing : 

They  do  not  like  to  fight  hand  to  hand. 
but  in  the  United  States  they  cannot  use 
napalm  and  bombs,  and  we  will  wipe  them 
out. 

He  was  preaching  guerrilla  warfare. 
Rap  Brown,  who  was  recently  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  was  put  down  there.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  create  a  riotous 
situation  there  as  he  did  in  Cambridge, 
Md.  Rap  Brown  said,  a  week  before  last; 

Violence  is  very  American;  as  American  as 
the  4th  of  July.  It  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
show  the  Honkies  we  are  men. 

He  caused  the  riots  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
and  in  certain  other  places. 

Then  again,  Martin  Luther  King— and 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  to  hear  him 
preaching  today  in  this  maimer — called 
for  "massive  civil  disobedience."  I  sug- 
gest to  Dr.  King  that  his  words  verge 
mighty  close  on  insurrection.  This  is 
what  he  is  preaching  as  reported  on  page 
1  of  today's  Washington  Star: 

In  order  to  raise  a  protest  to  about  this 
level  In  the  northern  cities.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
to  upset  the  operation  of  a  city  without 
destroying  It. 

Now,  that  is  insurrection.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  reconsider  those  words  and 
those  preachments,  because  he  is  coming 
mighty  close  to  putting  himself  in  the 
same  category  and  thus  rubberstamping 
himself  and  agreeing  to  the  activities  and 
the  anarchistic  preachings  of  Stokely 
Cai-michael  and  Rap  Brown. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you  that  if  I 
thought  this  bill  in  any  way  did  any  vio- 
lence to  the  antiriot  bill  recently  passed 
or  was,  in  fact,  any  encouragement  or  in 
any  manner  was  a  defense  relating  to 
riotous  activities  and  preachments  in  this 
country,  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it 
and  would  oppose  it  vehemently. 

I  do  think,  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  sub- 
stantial amendments  have  been  made 
purposely  to  attempt  to  avoid  that  con- 
struction and  to  attempt  to  avoid,  al- 
though I  am  not  certain  it  does  it,  in- 
jecting the  Federal  Government  into  the 
position  of  trying  to  judge  or  give  course 
of  action  against  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities and  those  acting  "imder  color 
of  law"  who  are  attempting  to  enforce 
the  law  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. That  was  the  reason  the  com- 
mittee amended  it.  It  was  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  this  l-,  not  the  case.  On  page 


6,  line  15,  on  my  suggestion  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Member  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  word  "lawfully"  was 
written  in  so  anyone  exercising  or  at- 
tempting to  exercise  any  rights  would 
have  to  be  doing  so  lawfully.  If  they  were 
acting  imlawfuUy  or  disturbing  the 
peace,  for  example,  they  would  get  no 
protection  and  have  no  additional  as- 
surance of  nonviolence  under  this  bill.  So 
the  word  "lawfully"  was  written  In  with 
the  express  Intent  and  purpose  of  trying 
to  protect  law-enforcement  authorities 
who  were  trying  to  enforce  the  law, 
which  all  of  us  must  do  and  which  all  of 
us  Intended  to  do  and  to  so  express  our- 
selves by  the  passage  of  the  anticrime 
bill  two  weeks  ago. 

Second,  still  discussing  amendments 
adopted,  there  was  written  Into  this 
"knowingly,"  on  my  recommendation,  on 
line  11,  page  6.  "that  the  person  must 
knowingly  use  force  or  threat  of  force  to 
Injure  and  intimidate." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Third,  when  this  bill 
came  before  the  House  last  time,  as  title 
V  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  It  was 
not  an  amendment  to  title  XVin  dealing 
with  crimes  but  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  It  did  not  belong  there. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  a  crime,  it  belongs  in 
the  anticrime  title,  title  XVIII,  and 
should  be  subject  to  all  of  the  definitions 
and  court  constructions  relating  thereto. 
So  that  was  written  in. 

I  also  recommended  the  exceptions  or 
exclusions  written  into  the  present  law 
relating  to  Mrs.  Murphy  and  the  provi- 
sion about  25  employees  which  was  writ- 
ten into  the  present  Civil  Rights  Act  on 
the  books  should  likewise  be  written  Into 
this  bill  because,  supposedly,  the  right 
being  protected  here  is  to  exercise  these 
rights  without  violent  opposition,  and  it 
should  be  the  same  as  those  rights  which 
we  by  law  have  established.  That  did  not 
pass.  There  was  disagreement  orv4t.  Pos- 
sibly amendments  of  that  natufe  will  be 
added. 

Fourth,  the  paragraph  dealing  with 
open  housing  which  the  Congress  has 
never  approved  as  a  basic  legislated  right 
and  which  died  In  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill,  was  eliminated  in  this  bill  on  my  rec- 
ommendation as  well. 

But.  fimdamentally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  the  matters  about  which  I  am 
concerned.  There  are  two  things  relating 
to  this  bill  about  which  I  am  most  con- 
cerned. I  am  hopeful  that  amendments 
will  be  agreed  to  to  clarify  these  two 
questions. 

No.  1,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  consider  an  amendment  and 
possibly  accept  my  amendment  modify- 
ing the  language  relating  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  peaceful  aissembly  to  prohibit 
inciting  a  riot  which  language  to  be 
amended  appears  on  page  8  of  the  bill 
beginning  with  line  10: 

(b)  Injures,  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage  such  per- 
son or  any  other  person  or  any  class  of  per- 
sons from  lawfully  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  in  any  such  benefits  or  activi- 


ties without  dlscrlxnlnation  on  account  of 
race,  color,  reUgion,  or  national  origin,  or  (2) 
because  be  has  so  participated  or  sought  to  so 
participate,  or  urged  or  aided  others  to  so 
participate,  or  engaged  in  such  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  so  participate; — 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Ninety-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll.  No.  2171 
Ashbrook  Felghan  0"Hara.  Mich. 

Ashley  Gallagher  Passman 

Baring  Green,  Oreg.        Purcell 

Blatnlk  Herlong  Slkes 

Brademas  Holland  Teague,  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif.     Ichord  Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs  Matsunaga  Tenzer 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mlnshall  Williams.  Miss. 

Everett  Murphy.  N.T.      WUlls 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  2516,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  405  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  was  saying  at  the 
time  of  the  call  of  the  quorum,  I  was  just 
getting  to  the  nub  of  my  argiunent.  This 
argument  is  that  I,  obviously,  as  the  rest 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  do  not 
intend  to  approve  of  or  intend  to  pass 
or  consider  any  legislation  which  would 
condone  in  any  way  the  statements  of 
either  Dr.  King  today  or  Rap  Brown  or 
Stokely  Carmichael  in  the  past,  or  any- 
one who  invites  or  incites  riots,  civil  dis- 
obedience, looting,  killing,  and  maiming. 
I  said  further  that  I  felt  there  was  such 
an  invitation  in  at  least  one  aspect  of 
the  legislation  relating  to  "speech  and 
peaceful  assembly." 

There  was  an  open  invitation  to  inject 
the  Federal  Government  into  law-en- 
forcement action  in  the  whole  bill  on 
page  8  before  "lawfully"  was  inserted. 
A  person  seeking  to  engage  in  these  acts 
must  under  my  suggested  amendment 
adding  "lawfully"  be  acting  lawfully,  it 
being  the  intent  and  purpose  of  that 
amendment  I  proposed  to  make  certain 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
be  injected  as  an  arbiter  or  otherwise  in 
local  law  enforcement  functions  where 
the  parties  arrested  or  apprehended  were 
supposedly  exercising  their  rights  imder 
this  bill.  Therefore,  the  word  "lawfully" 
was  written  in. 

There  are  still  considerable  reserva- 
tions by  me  as  to  whether  that  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  by  itself.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  proposals 
that  might  be  made  to  spell  out  clearly 


and  unequivocally  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  in  any 
way  to  inject  the  Federal  Government 
Into  local  law  enforcement  functions 
where  an  officer  in  enforcing  the  law  is 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  responsi- 
bility and  acting  under  color  of  law. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  this  language  is  in  the 
legislation  on  page  8.  line  18.  where  it 
says  because  the  party  has  "so  partici- 
pated or  sought  to  participate,  or  urged 
or  aided  others  to  so  participate,  or  en- 
gaged in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly 
opposing  any  denial  of  the  opportunity 
to  so  participate;". 

It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  because  of 
the  obvious  possibility  of  somebody  like 
Rap  Brown  doing  something  similar  to 
what  he  did  in  Cambridge,  of  going  in 
there  and  preaching  at  that  time  that 
everyone  has  the  right  In  the  audience 
or  assembly  that  he  was  talking  to  of 
going  to  every  restaurant  in  town.  He 
could  say  that  they  are  doing  it  under 
the  scope  of  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  could  say  that  they  have  a  right  not 
to  be  resisted.  If,  he  could  say,  they  are 
resisted,  they  may  have  the  right  to  pre- 
vent that  resistance  which  Is  offered  or 
use  force  in  opposition  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  con- 
ceivably say  that  they  can  carry  guns  in 
order  to  prevent  someone  from  forcefully 
Interfering  with  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  If  they  are  resisted  with  force.  In 
order  to  prevent  that  which  has  been 
cited  as  an  example  and  numerous  other 
examples  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  to  make  certain  what  is  done  here 
is  consistent  with  my  antiriot  bill,  H.R. 
421,  recently  passed,  and  to  make  certain 
that  this  is  not  a  license  for  anyone  to 
riot  or  preach  riot.  I  am  proposing  an 
antiriot  amendment  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. I  hope  the  balance  of  the  bill  will  be 
equally  clarified. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2516  and  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  introducing 
this  legislation. 

It  seems  only  fitting  to  me  that  we 
should  recognize  and  seek  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  those  persons  seeking  to 
carry  out  the  lawful  purposes  enumer- 
ated in  the  legislation.  It  is  fitting  be- 
cause we  only  recently  enacted  so-called 
antiriot  legislation  designed  to  punish 
those  persons  who  would  incite  others  to 
break  the  law.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  lawbreakers  who  ust  invec- 
tive to  incite  others  to  break  the  law 
under  color  of  the  civil  rights  cause  and 
those  who  nonviolently  and  peaceably 
within  the  law  try  to  further  the  civil 
rights  cause. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  those  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
miss  him.  The  quality  of  his  presentation 
on  this  bill  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee  is   typical  of   the   distinguished 
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se  vice  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
ha  5  rendered  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji  dlciary  up  through  and  including  the 
89  ;h  Congress.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
th  s  much-needed  legislation,  and  I  hope 
thit  members  of  this  committee  would 
pay  great  heed  to  the  comments  made 
bj  Mr.  Cramer  and  would,  when  we  come 
to  a  vote  on  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
dv  ring  the  amendment  process,  give  heed 
to  improvements  where  possible,  where 
feasible,  and  where  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  lan- 
gx  age  as  contained  in  this  bill  is  so  writ- 
U  a  and  constructed  as  to  muster  as  over- 
w  lelmlng  vote  as  possible  on  final  pas- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  side  yields 
bi^k  the  balance  of  its  remaining  time. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
SI  ich  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs!. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent 
w  eeks  many  expressions  of  concern  have 
b  sen  heard  from  Members  of  the  House 
a  xjut  outbreaks  of  violence  in  our  cities. 
\  'ays  and  means  of  adding  Federal  sanc- 
t  ons  to  the  existing  State  laws  dealing 
■9  ith  riot  activity  are  now  under  consid- 
e  ration.  The  feeling  of  many  Members  is 
t  lat  Federal  law  enforcement  authority 
s  lould  aid  in  solving  this  grave  national 
p  roblem. 

Today  we  discuss  another  critical  na- 
t  onal  law-enforcement  problem.  Like 
t  le  problem  of  violence  In  our  cities,  it 
1  as  caused  an  ugly  scar  on  the  face  of 
dur  Nation. 

When  lawless  activity  has  broken  out 
la  our  cities,  the  record  shows  literally 
1  housands  have  been  arrested  and  con- 
■licted.  In  most  cases  punishment  has 
1  teen  swift.  Local  authority  has,  without 
:  lesltation,  used  whatever  force  was  nec- 
I  ssary  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

But  today  we  discuss  a  situation  that 
s  far  different.  Both  Negroes  and  whites 
lave  been  assaulted  and  even  killed  for 
ittempting  to  exercise  their  basic  right 
o  equal  treatment  in  our  public  life.  Too 
)ften,  when  such  crimes  are  comimitted, 
Jiere  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
ocal   officials   to   prosecute.   At    other 
Jmes,  prosecution  has  been  less  than 
sealoiis.  There  have  been  still  other  in- 
stances, I  am  happy  to  say,  in  which 
courageous  prosecutors  have  made  their 
best  efforts  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
these  outrages  to  justice.  But  In  many 
cases  local  juries  have  refiised  to  con- 
vict despite  strong  evidence  of  guilt. 
This  local  hostility  toward  persons  at- 
tempting   to    exercise    Federal    rights 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  act  to  fill  the 
vaccum  brought  on  by  the  failure  of 
local  law  enforcement.  This  can  be  done 
by  lodging  clear,  specific  authority  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
for  interference  with  activities  protected 
by  Federal  law  and  the  Constitution. 

This  legislation  would  protect  persons 
in  their  exercise  of  specific,  enumerated 
rights;  rights  which  are,  without  any 
doubt,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
National  Government.  It  would  protect 
civil  rights  workers  who  have  aided 
others  in  their  efforts  to  secure  these 
rights.  It  would  protect  persons  who 
have  duties  to  perform  under  Federal 
law — such   as   school   board   ofBcials — 


from  being  intimidated  or  injured  for 
having  carried  out  those  duties. 

Terrorists  have,  in  some  cases,  threat- 
ened to  rob  citizens  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  We  cannot  permit  this  to 
happen.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  H.R.  2516 
be  promptly  enacted. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  point. 
A  short  while  ago  we  passed  an  antiriot 
bill.  By  passing  H.R.  2516,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  showing  the  country  and 
the  world  that  we  direct  our  restraints, 
not  against  one  race  or  another,  but 
against  aggressive  physical  violence. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  biU  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  per- 
son to  deprive  another  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  has  as  its  objective  to 
bring  an  end  to  injury  of  another  be- 
cause of  his  race,  cclor.  religion,  or  na- 
tional   origin.    There    has    been    much 
racial  violence  recently.  Action  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  these  acts  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  conduct  this  bill 
seeks  to  curb  is  not  limited  to  the  all- 
too-numerous  incidents  in  which  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers  have  been  bru- 
tally killed  for  seeking  full  exercise  of 
their   federally   protected   rights.   Inci- 
dents of  racial  violence  are  still  occur- 
ring, still  having  their  Intimidation  effect 
in  communities  where  they  occur— even 
when  they  do  not  receive  the  heavy  play 
In  the  press  that  attaches  to  a  racially 
motivated  killing. 

Programs  funded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  harassment  in  several  commu- 
nities. For  example,  on  March  12  of  this 
year  three  buildings,  one  of  them  a 
church,  used  for  Headstart  programs, 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  T^jio  were  lo- 
cated In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  and  the 
other  was  in  Liberty,  Miss. 

Another  program  subjected  to  harass- 
ment is  the  systematic  training  and  re- 
development program — known  as  STAR. 
In  Leake  County,  Miss.,  three  STAR 
training  centers— two  are  churches  and 
the  other  is  a  school— have  been  dam- 
aged by  explosions  and  another,  the  St. 
Ann's  Catholic  Church,  was  totaUy 
burned. 

On  February  7  of  this  year,  Wharlest 
Jackson,  a  Negro  employee  In  the  Arm- 
strong Rubber  plant  at  Natchez,  Miss., 
was  murdered.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  a  job  formerly 
held  only  by  white  employees,  was  killed 
when  a  bomb  exploded  beneath  the 
driver's  seat  of  his  pickup  truck  as  he 
was  driving  home. 

Violent  resistance  is  commonly  en- 
countered when  people  attempt  to  gain 
service  at  public  accommodations  with- 
out discrimination.  In  Carrollton,  Miss., 
In  February  of  this  year,  three  Negroes 
were  denied  service  at  a  restaurant, 
chased  to  their  car  by  the  owner  and 
shot  at  while  they  were  escaping  in  their 
car. 

During  the  past  school  year,  dozens  of 
incidents  of  violence  Involving  recently 
desegregated  schools  were  Investigated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Many  in- 
volved shootings  into  the  homes  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  a  child  had  enrolled  In  a 


previously  all-white  school.  In  one 
household  in  Holmes  County,  Miss.,  a 
Negro  girl  who  had  enrolled  in  a  previ- 
ously white  school  was  hit  by  a  shotgun 
blast  and  is  now  permanently  injured  as 
a  result.  This  incident  occurred  during 
the  past  year.  Violence  has  also  been 
directed  against  white  and  Negro  teach- 
ers who  teach  in  recently  integrated 
schools. 

Many  such  incidents  are  currently 
under  Investigation  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  cases,  prosecutions  may  be 
brought  under  the  present  law.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  that  the  bill  here 
under  consideration  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  prosecuting  and  convicting 
the  cowardly  nlghtriders  who  perpetrate 
these  crimes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Al- 
though the  Congress  passed  the  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  neither  act  made  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  injure,  intimidate,  or 
interfere  with  a  person  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion  while  he  is  exer- 
cising the  constitutional  rights  spelled 
out  in  those  measures. 

H.R.  2516,  the  bill  before  us  today,  is 
substantially  the  same  at  title  V  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  passed 
the  House  and  was  killed  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  symptomatic  of  the  climate  of  the 
House  that,  instead  of  reporting  out  a 
comprehensive  bill  including  antidis- 
crimination In  housing  and  impartial 
jury  selection  provisions,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  brought  to  the  floor  only 
one  title  of  last  year's  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  And  even  that  Is  weaker  than  last 
year's  title  V,  and  it  is  encountering  pre- 
dictable opposition  from  those  who 
would  perpetuate  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  racial  violence  must 
be  made  an  explicit  Federal  crime.  In- 
cidents of  violence  too  numerous  to  re- 
cite demand  such  protective  legislation 
because  of  the  failure,  or  refusal,  of 
Southern  States  to  enforce  their  own 
laws  and  provide  requisite  protection. 

Where  local  authorities  are  unable  or 
unwUling  to  enforce  the  law,  Federal 
legislation  is  appropriate  and  necessary. 
Violence  is  no  stranger  to  the  Negro's 
struggle  for  equality.  Negro  citizens  in 
America  have  long  been  the  victims  of 
unchecked  and  unabashed  brutaUty.  Our 
overriding  distress  about  today's  head- 
lines of  civil  disorder  must  not  shorten 
our  memories  or  becloud  our  vision  of  the 
abuses  that  continue  and  of  the  roots  of 
Negro    distress.    Violence    against    the 
Negro  is  still  commonplace  in  America. 
This  violence  was  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  brutal  murder  of  the  four  Negro  girls 
killed  In  the  Birmingham  church  bomb- 
ing of  1963;  the  coldblooded  murder  of 
three  courageous  civil  rights  workers  in 
Philadelphia,   Miss,   in    1964;    the   das- 
tardly murders  of  Medgar  Evers,  James 
Lee   Jackson,   Rev.   James  Reeb,   Mrs. 
Viola  Liuzzo;  and  the  brazen  shooting  of 
James  Meredith  In  1966  on  his  lonely 
march   through  Mississippi.  It  has  Its 
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roots  in  the  hundreds  of  Negro  lynchings 
throughout  the  last  century. 

Even  when  Congress  was  passing  cru- 
cial civil  rights  legislation,  violence 
against  the  Negro  went  on.  Only  9  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  was  killed  In 
order  to  frighten  local  Negroes  from  as- 
serting their  rights.  Murders  and  other 
wanton  acts  of  violence  continue  with- 
out effective  prosecution  of  the  perpe- 
trators. 

Nothing  could  more  forcefully  show 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  Federal  laws 
to  protect  the  exercise  of  federally  guar- 
anteed rights  than  the  fact  that  local 
law  enforcement  officers  and  private  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  accused  of  mur- 
dering the  three  civil  rights  workers, 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwemer.  have  never  been  In- 
dicted for  murder  in  a  State  court,  and 
have  yet  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  a  Fed- 
eral court — after  3  years. 

I  refer  members  of  this  committee  to 
the  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  which  foimd  that  Negroes 
and  civil  rights  workers  are  not  protected 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  by  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers,  pros- 
ecutors, and  juries  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  South. 

In  Its  1965  report,  which  was  entitled 
"Law  Enforcement  on  Equal  Protection 
In  the  South,"  the  Commission  said,  at 
page  172 : 

The  Oommlsslon's  Investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  in  some  communities  In  the 
South,  local  officials  have  defied  the  Consti- 
tution and  repudiated  their  oath  by  denying 
the  protection  of  the  laws  to  Negro  citizens. 
In  some  Instances,  law-enforcement  officers 
have  stood  aside  and  permitted  violence  to 
be  Inflicted  upon  persons  exercising  rights 
guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  In  others,  prose- 
cutors have  failed  to  carry  out  their  duties 
properly.  In  the  few  cases  In  which  persons 
have  been  prosecuted  for  violence  against 
Negroes,  grand  and  petit  juries — from  which 
Negroes  have  been  systematically  excluded 
and  which  express  deeply  rooted  community 
attitudes — have  failed  to  indict  or  convict. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Commission's 
report: 

The  p\irp>ose  and  end  of  violence  and 
abuse  of  legal  process  has  been  to  maintain 
and  reinforce  the  traditional  subservient 
status  of  Negroes  by  discouraging  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  oc- 
currence of  even  a  single  instance  of  un- 
punished racial  violence  often  serves  to  deter 
Negroes  in  a  community  from  asserting  their 
rights.  In  these  circumstances  racial  vio- 
lence injures  not  only  the  victim  but  the 
entire  commvmity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  antivio- 
lehce  legislation  is  clear.  This  legislation 
which  resembles  the  antiviolence  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  in  this  and  ptist 
Congresses  is  designed  to  deter  and 
punish  Interference  by  threat  of  force 
with  activities  protected  by  Federal  stat- 
utes or  the  Constitution.  In  view  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  States  to  prosecute 
the  racial  crimes  that  have  marked  the 
history  of  the  South,  Federal  legislation 
became  a  necessity.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
prospect  of  effective  and  prompt  prose- 
cution by  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
deter  any  further  conmfilsslon  of  such 
heinous  crimes. 


H.R.  2516  describes  each  area  of  pro- 
tected activity— voting,  campaigning  as 
a  candidate,  and  poll  watching;  public 
education;  public  services  and  faculties; 
emplojmient;  jury  service;  use  of  com- 
mon carriers;  participation  in  federally 
assisted  programs;  and  public  accom- 
modations. 

There  is  a  significant  omission  from 
this  list  which  was  included  in  last  year's 
title  V  and  ui  my  bill,  H.R.  37;  that  Is, 
housing. 

I  regret  the  failure  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  eniunerate,  as  it  did  in 
title  V.  section  501(a)(5)  of  last  year's 
bill — H.R.  14765 — "selling,  purchasing, 
renting,  leasing,  occupying,  or  contract- 
ing or  negotiating  for  the  sale,  rental, 
lease,  or  occupation  of  any  dwelling." 

Why  has  the  committee  retreated  on 
this  issue?  By  doing  so,  it  will  only  en- 
courage white  suburban  neighborhoods 
to  feel  free  to  Intimidate  Negroes  who 
want  to  move  Into  these  exclusive  com- 
munities. Is  this  too  controversial  an 
issue  for  the  House  to  debate  and  ap- 
prove? I  should  hope  not. 

Again  this  year  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded the  word  "lawfully"  in  section 
245  (a)  and  (b).  As  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  pointed  out  in  their  additional 
views  In  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year: 

The  language  unnecessarily  excludes  from 
coverage  anyone  who,  in  the  process  of  en- 
gaging or  seeking  to  engage  In  any  of  these 
activities,  violates  any  letter  of  the  law,  how- 
ever insignificant. 

Does  this  exclude  anyone  giiilty  of 
trespassing,  jaywalking,  parading  with- 
out a  permit,  or  other  misdemeanors 
imder  local  laws?  Surely  this  should  not 
be  the  Intent  of  Congress.  I  debated  this 
matter  on  August  8,  1966,  and  voted  for 
the  Edwards  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
word  "lawfully." 

Another  word  added  this  year  Is 
"knowingly."  The  act  will  only  apply  to 
those  who  "knowingly"  interfere  with  the 
civil  rights  of  others.  Why  does  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  thifik  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  add  another  restrictive  element  to 
the  bill?  Will  the  insertion  of  this  word 
provide  a  legalism  to  shield  those  who 
Interfere  and  intimidate  imder  the  guise 
of  "preserving  a  good  neighborhood"  or 
keeping  so-called  undesirables  from  en- 
joying public  accommodations  or  some 
other  tortured  rationale? 

My  bill,  H.R.  37.  provides  for  a  Civil 
Indemnification  Board  under  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  provide 
indemnification  of  persons  whose  person 
or  property  is  injured  while  exercising, 
or  urging  others  to  exercise,  civil  rights. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  who  are  Injured  in  the 
struggle  to  attain  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  only  a  part 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation  which  should 
be  passed  by  this  Congress.  Fair  hous- 
ing. Impartial  jury  selection,  school  de- 
segregation, and  other  areas  require  af- 
firmative action. 

Three  weeks  ago  this  House  sought  to 
deal  with  the  social  dynamite  in  our  cities 
by  passing  repressive  legislation — the  so- 
called  antiriot  bill.  It  would  be  tragic 
for  the  House  to  fall  to  pass  this  measure 


and  thus  to  condone  the  violence  of  those 
who — by  denying  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty— have  created  the  intolerable  social 
and  economic  ills  underlying  civil  dis- 
order. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  for  yielding  to  me  at  thL.  time. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  saying  some  of  the  things 
that  are  on  the  hearts  of  many  Amer- 
icans. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  is  indeed  a 
very  i.nportant  piece  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, let  me  point  out,  it  is  not  the  great- 
est civU  rights  bill  which  we  have  ever 
had  under  consideration  in  this  body. 
This  bill  affords  only  a  very  small  metus- 
ure  of  protection  to  civil  rights  workers 
and  minority  group  Individuals.  Actually 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  pass  it  without  too 
much  further  delay. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  is  considering  a  far-reaching 
civil  rights  bill  today  to  establish  Federal 
criminal  laws  which  make  It  a  crime  to 
injure.  Intimidate,  or  interfere  with  or 
attempt  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  while 
he  is  lawfully  engaging  or  seeking  to  en- 
gage In  everything  from  voting  to  seek- 
ing private  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  the  last 
few  years  has  preoccupied  itself  with 
passing  civil  rights  legislation  and  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  benefit  of  minor- 
ity groups.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
and  evaluate  what  has  been  done,  and  to 
reaffirm  the  rights  and  resE>onsibllities  of 
the  States  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
All  the  Governors  and  law-enforcement 
officials  of  the  South  have  shown  good 
faith  In  enforcing  the  laws  of  those 
States  regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion, 
or  color,  and  they  stand  ready  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future  without  the  passage 
of  Federal  legislation  and  Interference. 

The  South  is  years  ahead  of  the  north- 
ern cities  in  race  relations  and  another 
law  using  the  South  as  the  whipping  boy 
cannot  serve  to  improve  race  relations, 
but  only  serves  to  renew  and  kindle  new 
tensions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  stop  and  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  crime  and  insur- 
rection in  the  major  cities  and  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  statutes 
which  have  already  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  strongly 
urge  by  colleagues  to  opp>ose  this  un- 
called-for legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
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m  mutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[]  [r.  Wagcohnxb]. 

Mr.  WAGQONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tl  e  gentleman  from  New  York  who  Just 
pi  eceded  me  here  in  the  well  has  a  very 
ccnvenient  and  short  memory  indeed, 
b  cause  he  did  not  recount  any  of  the 
ni  ore  recent  activities  where  people  have 
bien  killed  in  Harlem,  in  Newark,  in 
D  itrolt,  and  any  number  of  other  places. 
I  suppose  it  is  convenient  to  forget  these 
tl  lings  one  does  not  wamt  to  remember. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tl  le  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGONNKR.  Yes;  I  will  be 
h  ippy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  You  are 
n  y  friend. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
g  lished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  perhaps  we  are  confusing  dif - 
fi  irent  matters.  The  gentleman  men- 
t  oned  Detroit,  and  I  believe  tilso  New- 
a  rk.  But  I  believe  we  are  not  today  talk- 
t  ig  about  the  great  tragedies  that  have 
r  icently  struck  our  cities.  We  are  talking 
r  BW  about  the  problem  of  protecting 

{nericans.  both  black  and  white.  North 
id  South,  who  are  caught  up  in  an 
tempt  to  exercise  civil  rights  that  are 
laranteed  them  under  existing  laws  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
a  lying  that  we  are  talking  about  pre- 
t  enting  things  that  might  happen  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No;  I  will  say  to  the 
( entleman,  I  only  wish  that  I  were. 

I  am  talking  about  things  that  have 
I  een  going  on  in  this  country  since  this 
J  reat  Nation  was  founded.  I  am  talking 
I  bout  a  struggle  that  we  have  been  try- 
1  ng  to  resolve  ever  since  this  Nation  was 
:  ormed,  and  It  is  my  belief— my  humble 
1  ellef ,  sir— that  this  piece  of  legislation 
]  tas  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dis- 
'  ( irders  to  which  the  gentleman  referred 
;  a  Newark  and  Detroit. 

This  bill  addresses  Itself  to  the  protec- 

ion  of  Americans  exercising  rights  guar- 

:  inteed  to  them  imder  the  Constitution 

tnd  the  laws  of  this  land.  This  bill  would 

i  ;o   a  small  way  toward  giving  those 

:  Ights  some  meaningful  protection. 

The  disorders  In  Detroit  and  Newark 
ire  examples  of  Americans  whose  lives  of 
lesperate  frustration  have  led  them  to 
xunmlt  senseless  acts  of  violence.  The 
onall  numbers  of  people  actually  In- 
volved in  those  tragic  events  were  those 
who  have  lost  hope  in  America's  promise 
>f  equal  opportimlty  and  equal  rights. 

If  this  bill  relates  to  that  situation  at 
ill  it  is  because  today  we  are  trying  to 
protect  those  individuals  who  still  have 
iheir  hopes  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Eun  glad  the  gentleman  asked  me  to  yield, 
because  this  allows  me  the  opportimlty 
to  read  into  the  Record  what  the  future 
Is  to  be  if  this  legislation  is  passed.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  takes  for  some  people 
to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  this  country. 
This  country  is  involved  in  a  revolution. 
In  this  afternoon's  Evening  Star,  there 
Is  a  front-page  news  item  reported  by 
Paul  Hathaway,  and  it  is  datelined  today 
in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  this  is  a  quotation 
from  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King— if  you 
want  to  honor  him  by  calling  him  a  doc- 


tor— who  has  been  quoted  earlier  here 
today  as  being  a  man  who  has  never 
advocated  violence,  who  has  never  advo- 
cated disobedience. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
advocated  today  in  Atlanta — and  this  is 
what  you  are  gohig  to  do,  and  what  you 
"re  going  to  be  condoning  if  you  pass  this 
legislation — and  I  want  to  see  somebody 
defend  this  statement: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  today  called 
for  civil  disobedience  demonstrations  on  a 
mass  scale  in  Northern  cities,  saying  that  an 
unsympathetic  power  structure  haa  left 
Negroes  no  other  choice. 

Speaking  at  the  10th  annual  convention 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference here,  King  said  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment must  begin  a  search  for  new  tactics, 
rejecting  both  armed  Insurrection  and 
graduaUam. 

In  a,  panel  discussion  on  "the  crises  In 
American  cities,"  King  said  civil  disobedience 
has  never  been  seriously  organized  in  north- 
ern cities.  Too  often  In  the  past  it  has  been 
used  Incorrectly,  usually  for  publicity  pur- 
poses, he  said. 

The  article  goes  on  further  to  say: 
For  the  first  time  King  appeared  to  reject 
the  tactics  of  nonviolence  in  the  North. 

Now,  my  friends,  If  you  pass  this  pro- 
posed legislation  you  are  going  to  be 
giving  protection  to  exactly  this  sort  of 
thing.  What  do  you  want  in  this  country? 
Law  and  order  or  violence? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  3  years  ago,  in  November, 
If  I  remember  correctly,  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  all  time,  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  said  that  this  same  man.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  was  the  most  no- 
torious liar  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Dr.  King  immediately  said  he 
would  demand  a  retraction  of  that  state- 
ment and  an  apology  from  Mr.  Hoover. 
As  of  this  day  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  re- 
tracted that  statement — and  he  stands 
by  that  statement^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  simply  want  to 
say  in  closing  that  the  trouble  that  you 
think  has  been  ours  in  the  South  is  now 
yours,  and  you  are  buying  more  trouble 
with  this  proposed  legislation.  Wake  up 
before  it  is  too  late.  Be  concerned  for 
all  your  people,  not  just  the  Negro.  The 
hour  Is  late.  I  will  not  go  further  now. 

Under  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  some  time  to  ask 
some  specific  questions  and  propose  some 
amendments  to  this  legislation  Ijecause. 
my  friends,  this  legislation  as  proposed 
In  the  long  run  is  going  to  do  more  dam- 
age to  the  fabric  of  commonsense  and 
law  enforcement  in  this  country  than  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1964  will  ever  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
speaker  on  this  side  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]  and  I 
now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  beloved  Nation  has  many  frustrating 
problems.  One  of  them  is  the  alarming 
and  growing  enmity  between  the  races 
that  we  in  the  South  have  been  watching 
with  dismay  for  many  years,  trying  to 
warn  those  who  did  not  seem  to  realize 


it,  and  with  Increasing  concern  as  It 
grew  from  surly  confrontation  to  open 
rebellion  and  guerrilla  warfare  on  the 
homefront. 

Another  problem  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion at  this  point  is  the  related  problem 
of  the  police  departments  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  in  attracting  competent  per- 
sonnel to  a  most  important,  yea,  an  ab- 
solutely essential  phase  of  Government. 
The  bill  does  not  help  solve  either  prob- 
lem. It  makes  both  problems  worse. 

The  trouble  with  the  bill  in  essence  and 
in  the  overall  effect  is  that  it  wrongly 
assumes  that  every  so-called  "civil  rights 
worker"  of  whatever  race  wears  a  white 
hat  and  that  every  person  of  whatever 
race  who  claims  to  be  upholding  his  own 
civil  right5  is  a  Sir  Galahad,  whose  heart 
is  pure  and  who  can  do  no  wrong. 

It  further  assimies  that  the  policeman 
charged  with  maintaining  order,  and  the 
civilian,  who  has  other  constitutional 
rights  which  may  be  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  first  man  mentioned,  wears 
a  black  hat  and  has  only  an  evil  in- 
tent. 

These  rights  that  often  conflict  are  not 
always  easily  detected  and  realized.  They 
are  often  debatable.  They  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  finality  by  ordinary  citi- 
zens or  ordinary  policemen.  Indml.  as 
they  are  argued  in  the  court  itself  by 
trained  lawyers,  the  debate  may  be  sin- 
cere and  the  impartial  judges  disagree  to 
the  point  that  nothing  is  decided  until 
done  so  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  yet 
unsatisfactory  results. 

But  this  bill  stacks  all  of  the  cards 
when  they  are  dealt  at  the  beginning. 
When  the  issue  first  arises. 

Contrary  to  what  most  people  have  be- 
lieved, a  great  many  civil  rights  workers 
are  troublemakers,  purely  and  simply. 
They  come  for  trouble.  They  want  trou- 
ble. They  deliberately  bring  it  about  and 
when  they  cannot  get  it  one  way,  they  try 
another  because  they  want  newspaper 
and  TV  coverage.  They  keep  on  imtil  they 
get  it.  They  want  arrests.  They  could  not 
operate  without  arrests  or  riots.  So  they 
are  insulting.  They  spit.  They  curse.  They 
go  further.  They  disturb  the  peace.  They 
violate  city  ordinances  that  are  more 
loosely  defltaed  than  felonies.  They 
cleverly  devise  statements  and  actions 
that  will  be  debatable  on  the  question  of 
their  legality. 

The  policeman  cannot  act  with  the 
finality  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  not 
required  to.  He  only  needs  to  have  "prob- 
able cause."  but  if  he  is  to  be  sued  later 
or  punished  by  Federal  prosecution  for 
an  error  of  judgment,  then  he  is  hand- 
cuffed at  the  beginning  and  is  discour- 
aged from  acting  in  necessary  cases. 

Does  the  Justice  Department  Intend  to 
hamstring  our  police  officers  with  guide- 
lines which  they  must  follow  closely  in 
order  to  avoid  Federal  prosecution? 

And  consider  the  private  citizen  who 
might  be  antagonized  enough  to  utter 
some  resentful  remarks  to  the  man  who 
breaks  up  in  line  ahead  of  him.  This  bill 
could  conceivably  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  resent  the  actions  of  the  wrong 
person  in  a  cafeteria  or  theater  line. 
Thousands  in  this  country  use  their  race 
now  for  preferential  treatment  in  traffic 
cases  as  well  as  simply  boorish  conduct. 
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Although  protection  against  violence 
may  be  the  purpose  for  which  this  bill 
was  Intended,  it  will,  in  my  <H)lnion, 
produce  many  unexpected  results. 
Pandora's  box  never  offered  anything 
like  this  bill,  because  it  encourages  ex- 
cesses by  minority  groups. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
would  make  criminal  such  undefined 
actions  as  "interference."  "intimida- 
tion." and  "attempts  to  interfere."  This 
bill  Is,  on  Its  face,  a  criminal  statute, 
purporting  to  make  crimes  of  all  man- 
ner of  acts  or  possible  acts  not  clearly 
defined  or  specified.  Therefore,  I  person- 
ally do  not  believe  that  it  has  the  degree 
of  certsdnty  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  for  a  criminal  statute  to  be 
valid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will  no 
doubt  give  the  green  light  to  more  and 
more  excesses  and  lawlessness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  voting 
against  a  measure  which  will  interfere 
with  our  police  officers  at  a  critical  hour 
in  history. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  warm  friend  and  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  merely 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  urge  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  my  firm  support  of  H.R.  2516.  a 
bill  to  provide  Federal  criminal  penal- 
ties for  forcible  interference  with  fed- 
erally created  and  federally  guaranteed 
rights. 

No  political  community  can  suffer  its 
order  of  rights  and  obligations  to  be 
corrupted  by  violence  or  the  threat  of 
violence,  whether  exercised  by  private 
persons  or  by  public  officials  acting  un- 
der color  of  law. 

The  House  has  passed  legislation  this 
year,  which  I  was  happy  to  cosponsor. 
as  it  did  last  year,  to  make  it  punishable 
under  Federal  law  to  travel  interstate 
with  intent  to  incite  to  riot.  But  addi- 
tional legislation  is  required  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  every- 
where be  secure  against  racially  moti- 
vated violence. 

It  Is  Intolerable,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  effectively  to  vin- 
dicate Federal  rights.  It  is  unable  to  do 
so  effectively  because  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  prosecuting  those  who  have 
interfered  by  means  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  with  others  exercise  of 
Federal  rights.  It  Is  imable  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively because  present  Federal  penal- 
ties are  inadequate  to  the  seriousness  of 
such  criminal  actions. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  2516  would  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  in  prosecuting  those 
who  have  attempted  forcibly  to  deprive 
others  of  their  Federal  rights  on  account 


of  their  race  or  color.  The  bill  would 
facilitate  prosecution  because  it  explicitly 
applies  not  only  to  pubUc  officials  acting 
under  color  of  law  but  likewise  to  private 
persons  acting  alone  or  in  concert. 

The  bill  would  facilitate  prosecution 
also  because  it  specifies  the  Federal  rights 
protected  from  violence  and  Intimida- 
tion: The  right  to  vote,  the  right  not  to 
suffer  racial  discrimination  with  respect 
to  public  education,  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  employment,  jury  service,  pub- 
lic transportation,  federally  assisted 
programs,  or  public  accommodations, 
and  the  right  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
equal  opportunities  and  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

This  legislation,  moreover,  establishes 
criminal  penalties  sufficient  to  deter 
men  of  violence  from  forcible  interfer- 
ence with  civil  rights.  The  penalties  are 
graduated  in  proportion  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  criminal  action.  With  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2516,  a  Federal  court 
could  send  a  man  to  prison  for  life  if  he 
committed  murder  as  a  means  of  depriv- 
ing Negroes  or  civil  rights  advocates  of 
their  Federal  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  2516  just 
as  I  supported  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  The  Federal  Government  has  widely 
undertaken  to  guarantee  equality  of 
rights  and  opportimities  against  racial 
discrimination.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
render  that  guarantee  effective  by  pro- 
viding itself  with  adequate  means  of 
enforcement. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Pursuant    to   the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
chapter    13,    Civil   Rights,   title    18,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sectioins,  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  24S.  Interference  with  civil  rights 

"VSThoever.  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
knowingly — 

"(a)  Injures,  Intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate,  or 
Interfere  with  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  orlg;ln,  while  he  Is 
lawfully  engaging  or  seeking  to  engage  In — 
"(1)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poU 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  In  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

"(2)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

"(3)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any 
benefit,  service,  privilege,  program,  facility, 
CM"  activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof; 

"(4)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  Joining  or 
using  the  services  or  advantages  of  any  labor 
wganlzatlon  or  using  the  services  of  any  em- 
ployment agency; 

"(5)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  coxurt 
In  connection   with  possible   service,   as   a 


grand  or  petit  Juror  In  any  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  of  any  State; 

"(6)  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facil- 
ity of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail, 
water,  or  air; 

"(7)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  or 

"(8)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  Inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests 
or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility which  serves  the  public  and  which 
Is  principally  engaged  in  selling  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  or  of  any  gasoline 
station,  or  of  any  motion  picture  house,  thea- 
ter, concert  hall,  sports  arena,  stadium,  or 
any  other  place  of  exhibition  or  entertain- 
ment which  serves  the  public,  or  of  any  other 
establishment  which  serves  the  public  and 
which  Is  located  within  the  premises  of  any 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  within  the 
premises  of  which  Is  phjrslc&lly  located  any 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments;  or 

'•(b)  injvu-es,  intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intunldate.  or 
Interfere  with  any  person  (1)  to  discourage 
such  person  or  any  other  person  or  any  class 
of  persons  from  lawfully  participating  or 
seeking  to  participate  In  any  such  benefits  or 
activities  without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or 
(2)  because  he  has  so  participated  or  sought 
to  so  participate,  or  urged  or  aided  others  to 
so  participate,  or  engaged  In  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  op- 
jKDrtunlty  to  so  participate;  or 

"(c)  injures,  intimidates.  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  public  official  or  other  person 
to  discourage  him  from  affording  another 
person  or  any  class  of  persons  equal  treat- 
ment In  participating  or  seeking  to  partici- 
pate In  any  of  such  benefits  or  activities 
without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  because 
he  has  afforded  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  equal  treatment  In  so  participating 
or  seeking  to  so  participate — shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  and  If  bodily  injury 
results  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  if  death  results  shaU  be  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

(b)     Title     18,    United    States    Code,    Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 13  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec. 
"245.  Interference  with  civil  rights." 

Sic.  12.  (a)  Section  241  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  ' 
final  paragraph  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following: 

"They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  HO.OOO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
lx)th;  and  If  death  results,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life." 

(b)  Section  242  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and  if  death  results  shall  be  subject 
to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  Ufe." 

Mr.  CELLER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that 
it  be  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
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object— I  simply  wish  to  clarify  the 

lit  that  the  bill  Is  considered  as  read 

the   point  the   Committee   rises,   is 

^_.ited  in  the  Rbcord,  and  is  open  to 

az  xendment  at  any  point. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The     Committee 
ai  lendment  is  considered  as  read. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  The  Committee 
at  aendment  is  not  the  bill  itself. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  pointed 
it,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  substitute 
immlttee  amendment  is  considered  as 
r^ad  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 

^  'is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
g  mtleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

lat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
BoLLiNO,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

t  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 

B,  having  had  under  consideration  the 

[  (HJl.  2516)    to  prescribe  penalties 

certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 

.j,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 

» no  resolution  thereon. 
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TAX  INCREASE 


\£GISLATIVE   PRCX5RAM   FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uuuilmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
or  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
iie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dklah<Hna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  Members  that  we  intend 
to  finish  both  this  bill  and  the  social 
security  bill  this  week.  We  hope  to  do  so 
by  Thursday  afternoon  or  Thursday  eve- 
ning. I  hope  we  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  Members  to  that  end. 

We  had  intended  to  ask  the  Members 
to  come  in  early,  but  various  commit- 
tees have  asked  us  not  to  do  so.  So  we 
will  come  in  at  12  o'clock. 


CHANGING  POSITION  OP  MES- 
SENGER. OFFICE  OF  THE  SPEAK- 
ER, TO  CLERK-MESSENGER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  905)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  905 

Resolved,  That  effecUve  August  1.  1967,  the 
position  of  Messenger.  Office  of  the  Speaker, 
shaU  be  designated  Clerk-Messenger,  and  the 
basic  annual  compensation  of  such  position 
shall  b«  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  per  annum. 

The  additional  amount  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  shaU  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    HTCKS     Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
awaited  proposal  by  the  President  for 
an  increase  in  the  income  tax  is  now 
before  us.  and  it  deserves  a  most  careful 
study.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  con- 
siderably   more    money    is   required    to 
operate  the  Government  than  present 
tax  rates  will  produce  given  the  current 
state  of  the  Nation's  economy.  The  prob- 
lem then  becomes  to  determine  what  are 
the   various   alternatives   for  obtaining 
this  money  and  what  will  be  their  effects 
on  the  economy.  If  accepting  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  exert  a  drag  on 
the  economy  which  would  cause  it  to 
falter  or  fail  to  expand  further,  then  I 
would  be  reluctant  indeed  to  see   the 
Congress  approve  it. 

Despite  the  assertion  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  deficit  in  excess  of  $29 
bilUon  in  this  fiscal  year,  a  deficit  alone 
is  not  the  only  factor  we  must  consider. 
We  have  heard  predictions  that  the  econ- 
omy was  moving  into  high  gear  again, 
but  so  far  the  predictions  do  not  seem 
about  to  be  realized. 

We  know  that  the  economy  is  oper- 
ating below  capacity,  more  than  15  per- 
cent below  for  the  spring  quarter  of  1967. 
Employment  and  industrial  production 
rates  have  been  down  from  last  yeajr,  al- 
though the  employment  picture  bright- 
ened somewhat  in  June.  It  now  appears 
that  the  GNP  this  year  wUl  be  well  below 
earlier  predictions,  and  tax  revenues  wUl. 
therefore,  be  lower,  too.  Further,  a  large 
number  of  the  State  legislatures  in  theu" 
recent  sessions  have  imposed  new  taxes 
or  raised  existing  tex*§,  and  these  new 
burdens  will  doubtless  exert  restraint  on 
the  economy,  too.  The  signs  of  a  boom 
are  not  unmistakable  at  this  time. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  danger  is 
real  that  a  tax  increase  would  cut  off  an 
upturn  in  the  economy.  Naturally  we 
would  like  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
whenever  it  is  possible,  but  to  do  so  at 
the  risk  of  stagnation  in  the  economy 
may  be  courting  greater  trouble  than 
that  which  we  are  attempting  to  allevi- 

Furthermore,  if  a  tax  increase  puts  on 
the  brakes  at  our  present  below -capacity 
level,  we  may  well  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  offset  the 
budget  deficit.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  great  success  of  the  tax  reduction  of 
1964-65  in  stimulating  the  economy  so 
that  tax  revenue  actuaUy  increased  de- 
spite lower  tax  rates.  The  same  logic  may 
hold  true  in  reverse  and  by  raising  taxes 
now  the  economy  may  slow  to  the  extent 
that,  despite  the  higher  rates,  we  would 
get  less  revenue. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  of  least  im- 
portance,' is  the  question  of  tax  reform. 
Many  ordinary  people  would  be  more 
willing  to  accept  a  tax  increase  if  it  were 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  But 
as  long  as  the  loopholes  exist  by  which 
many  of  the  very  rich  avoid  much  of  the 


taxes  that  most  of  us  pay,  people  are 
going  to  resist  a  tax  rise. 

We  read  frequently  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  loopholes  that  benefit  the 
wealthy.  A  recent  good  example  is  Jack 
Anderson's  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  August  11.  This  column  is  widely 
distributed  and  read  in  my  district,  and 
whether  it  is  entirely  accurate  or  not. 
the  people  reading  it  know  that  the  tax 
laws  in  too  many  instances  are  designed 
to  assist  the  wealthy  in  avoiding  paying 
their  fair  share,  and  they  resent  it 
greatly.  I  know  from  my  correspondence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict are  not  going  to  submit  readily  to 
a  tax  increase  as  long  as  gross  inequities 
in  the  law  exist. 

If  we  are  going  to  require  this  added 
sacrifice  from  our  citizens,  then  we  ought 
to  offer  them  evidence  that  we  are  exact- 
ing the  same  sacrifice  from  all  levels  of 
society.  If  we  cannot  distribute  the  bur- 
den equitably,  then  we  will  deserve  the 
criticism  we  will  receive.  Since  we  are 
now  considering  the  tax  increase,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  time  to  consider,  too,  pro- 
visions for  plugging  tax  loopholes  and 
distributing  the  tax  more  fairly.  If  such 
reforms  cannot  be  obtained  when  more 
taxes  are  needed,  then  it  is  doubtful  that 
they  can  ever  be  obtained.  I,  for  one.  wiU 
think  a  long  time  before  I  will  support  a 
tax  increase  without  tax  reform. 


ATTITUDE  OF  OEO  OFFICIALS  AND 
SUBORDINATE  AGENCIES  TO- 
WARD CONGRESS  AND  PUBLIC 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attitude  of  OEO  officials  and  its  subor- 
dinate agencies  toward  Congress  and  the 
public  raises  some  very  serious  questions 
concerning    the    responsibUity    of    this 
agency  in  the  handling  of  public  fimds. 
My  personal  experience  with  OEO  in  the 
past  week  has  been  startling  in  its  dis- 
closure of  the  "Congress  and  the  public 
be  damned"  attitude  of  OEO. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
the  extent  of  this  attitude.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  chronological 
account  of  my  experience. 

About  2  weeks  ago  the  war  on  poverty 
committee  of  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  ordered  the  dismissal  of  two  em- 
ployees of  one  of  its  subordinate  agen- 
cies. These  subordinate  agencies  are 
independent  corporations  which  are 
financed  with  Federal  funds  and  exist 
under  the  authority  of  OEO.  The  dis- 
missal of  the  two  was  ordered  because  of 
their  alleged  affiliations  with  organiza- 
tions advocating  "black  power"  and  the 
use  of  violence  to  attain  their  ends.  Such 
SMJtivity  by  those  paid  with  Federal  funds 
is  illegal  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  head  of  the  agency  involved  re- 
fused to  dismiss  the  two  and  instead  in- 
sisted this  was  a  matter  that  concerned 
the  independent  agency  only  and  that 
the  two  would  be  retained  pending  a 
hearing. 
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A  statement  attributed  to  one  of  the 
two  employees  which  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  on  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  certainly  lends  credence 
to  the  charge  his  attitude  is  not  one  that 
will  help  the  poor  or  maintain  peace  in 
the  community.  He  Is  quoted  by  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  as  follows: 

If  the  newspapers  would  report  it  like  It 
really  is,  If  they'd  come  into  here  and  really 
look  at  poverty,  and  stop  worrying  about  In- 
consequential things  like  whether  you're  a 
"Snick"  or  a  communist,  maybe  we  wouldn't 
have  to  burn  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  certainly  an  in- 
flammatory statement  and  can  be  inter- 
preted as  nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to 
riot  and  to  burn  down  the  community. 

My  office  became  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion when  the  Memphis  newspapers 
called  me  to  say  that  the  subordinate 
agency  was  holding  a  closed  meeting  and 
the  press  was  excluded.  The  director  of 
the  project  advised  the  press  they  could 
report  the  meeting  only  if  they  submitted 
their  stories  to  him  for  approval.  Such 
a  situation  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  community  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  extremely  bad  press  and  public 
relations  for  OEO  and  its  program. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful,  I  tried  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  head  of 
OEO,  Sargent  Shriver.  On  last  Thurs- 
day morning,  I  called  Sargent  Shriver 
and  was  Informed  he  was  hi  a  meeting, 
but  that  his  appointment  secretary 
would  call  back  shortly  to  see  when  I 
could  talk  to  him.  After  waiting  several 
hours,  we  put  In  a  second  call  and  were 
Informed  that  Mr.  Shriver  was  still  busy 
and  that  his  secretary  was  also  too  busy 
to  speak  to  the  Congressman.  This  was 
about  noon  and  I  had  both  a  committee 
schedule  to  keep  and  the  House  was 
about  to  go  into  session.  I  Instructed  my 
office  to  check  with  the  proper  officials 
in  OEO  to  see  what  could  be  done  re- 
garding the  Memphis  problem. 

My  office  talked  to  Mr.  Theodore  Berry, 
Assistant  Director  for  commimity  action 
programs.  They  explained  the  attempt  of 
the  group  in  Memphis  to  hold  a  secret 
meeting.  My  administrative  assistant 
pointed  out  that  the  controversy  had  al- 
ready been  a  topic  of  community  discus- 
sion for  over  a  week  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  close  out  the  press  at  this  point 
would  be  bad  public  relations  and  only 
worsen  the  situation.  He  relayed  my  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  OEO  and  local 
officials  In  Memphis  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem with  the  least  difficulty.  Mr.  Berry 
told  us  that  closed  meetings  were  against 
the  poUcy  of  OEO  and  that  word  would 
be  given  to  the  Memphis  people  to  open 
the  meeting. 

Aroimd  7  p.m.  Thursday  evening  my 
assistant  was  called  at  home  by  Alfred 
H.  Corbett,  Director  of  the  Operations 
Division  for  Community  Action  of  OEO. 
Mr.  Corbett  advised  us  that  upon  check- 
ing it  was  discovered  the  meeting  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  policy  board  to  dis- 
cuss the  charges  against  the  two  em- 
ployees and  that,  as  such,  they  could  hold 
a  closed  meeting.  However,  he  assured  my 
assistant  that  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  would  be  entitled  to  a  full  report  and 
text  of  what  went  on  at  the  meeting.  He 
promised  this  r^xirt  by  Friday  morning. 
No  report  was  forthcoming  on  Friday 


morning  and  my  office  again  contacted 
Mr.  Corbett  who  was  then  unavailable. 
Shortly  after  they  received  a  call  from 
Mr.  Emanuel  Boasberg,  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Projects  of  OEO.  Mr.  Boasberg  gave 
a  brief  verbal  account  of  what  happened 
at  the  meeting.  As  I  was  in  Memphis  on 
Friday,  my  assistant  asked  if  a  respon- 
sible official  of  OEO  in  Memphis  could 
get  in  touch  with  me  and  discuss  the  sit- 
uation in  detail.  He  reiterated  my  desire 
to  cooperate  with  OEO  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  those  concerned  in  this 
affair.  Mr.  Boasberg  promised  that  I 
would  be  called.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
he  again  called  my  office  to  report  that 
the  OEO  regional  office  was  being  moved 
on  Friday  and  he  was  unable  to  locate 
the  people  he  wanted  to  have  talk  to  me. 
He  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  give  us 
a  full  report  on  Monday.  He  was  advised 
that  I  would  still  be  in  Memphis  on  Mon- 
day and  would  welcome  such  a  report, 
Mr.  Boasberg  said  that  I  would  be  con- 
tacted by  DuPree  Jordan,  Jr.,  public  in- 
formation officer  of  OEO  in  Atlanta  or 
his  deputy,  Jess  Merrill. 

On  Monday  morning  I  received  no  call 
and  checked  with  my  Washington  office 
to  see  if  we  could  get  some  report.  Finally 
after  several  calls  between  my  Washing- 
ton office  and  Mr.  Boasberg,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  a  Sarah  Craig,  legislative  lia- 
ison officer  for  the  Atlanta  regional  office 
of  OEO.  After  several  conversations  with 
her,  I  did  receive  a  few  sketchy  notes  last 
Monday  afternoon,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  full  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  long  and  detailed 
account,  but  it  clearly  demonstrates  to 
me  that  OEO  is  not  willing  to  cooperate 
with  Congress.  They  exert  Independence 
which  borders  on  arrogance.  They  op- 
erate these  subagencies  or  corporations 
which  use  public  funds  and  yet  defy  Con- 
gress and  the  public  and,  in  effect,  tell 
us  that  how  they  spend  the  money  and 
what  programs  they  advocate  are  none  of 
our  business.  This  is  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation because  it  leads  to  Federal  financ- 
ing of  agitators  who  use  the  prestige  of 
the  Federal  office  by  which  they  are 
employed  to  Instigate  race  hatred  which 
leads  to  violence,  rioting  and  the  burning 
and  looting  which  we  have  so  recently 
witnessed  in  cities  across  the  land. 

I  don't  think  that  we  can  blame  only 
the  officials  of  these  minor,  subagencies 
or  corporations.  The  responsibility  for 
the  proper  use  of  Federal  money  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  must 
rest  with  the  officials  of  OEO. 

The  unavailability  of  the  Director  of 
OEO  to  Members  of  Congress  when  im- 
portant issues  are  at  stake,  the  passing 
of  the  buck  from  one  official  to  another, 
the  failure  to  make  reports  available 
after  promising  such  reports,  all  these 
things  are  a  clear  defiance  of  Congress 
by  a  Federal  agency.  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of 
OEO,  its  personnel,  and  especially  its 
subordinate  organizations  such  as  the 
one  now  Involved  in  controversy  in 
Memphis,  and  the  school  In  Nashville 
which  was  using  Federal  money  to  fi- 
nance the  teaching  of  hate  for  white 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  full  of  such 
incidents  Involving  OEO.  Through  such 
arrogance  and  defiance  the  agency  is 


not  fulfilling  its  mission  of  helping  the 
poor,  but  rather  is  using  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  create  controversy,  engage  in  po- 
litical activity,  and  in  general  thwart  the 
will  of  Congress. 


CARMICHAEL,  CASTRO,  AND 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Organization  of  Latin  American  Sol- 
idarity Conference  broke  up  on  a  dis- 
turbing note,  one  which  has  far-reach- 
ing implications  to  every  American. 

The  usual  rantings  of  Fidel  Castro 
have  become  so  stereotyped  that  they 
were  relegated  off  the  front  page  this 
year.  The  broken  record  that  he  has 
played  over  the  past  years  of  how  he  has 
improved  the  lot  of  Cuba  since  subvert- 
ing the  island  to  communism  is  old  hat 
with  a  hollow  ring. 

The  fact  that  he  Is  again  preaching 
revolution  for  coimtries  in  South  Amer- 
ica when  these  countries,  unlike  his  own, 
are  making  progress  is  also  repetitious. 

The  only  reason  the  Conference  re- 
ceived any  front-page  attention  this  year 
was  because  of  the  presence  of  Stokely 
Carmichael.  Carmichael  has  little  to  say 
in  Havana  that  he  has  not  said  In  the 
United  States — mainly,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Only  his  change  of  location — 
and  this  fact  did  not  altogether  surprise 
me — made  It  newsworthy. 

But  now  Castro  has  put  Carmichael 
on  a  pedestal  as  his  arm  of  subversion 
in  the  United  States.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  and  when  Carmichael  re- 
turns to  the  United  States  that  he  will 
be  carrying  out  the  orders  of  Castro. 
And  Castro,  of  course,  is  carrying  out  or- 
ders from  his  Communist  masters. 

If  we  allow  this  to  happen — if  we  let 
Carmichael  spread  and  preach  Castro's 
doctrine — we  will  have  allowed  Castro  to 
establish  his  first  beachhead  In  the 
United  States. 

I  have  called  for  the  arrest  of  Car- 
michael if  and  when  he  returns  from 
Cuba  on  grounds  of  sedition.  Not  based 
only  on  what  he  said  when  he  arrived 
there,  but  for  the  seditious  statements 
and  actions  he  made  and  took  while  still 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
made  clear  its  intentions.  In  fact,  its 
quoted  spokesmen  have  offered  mild  con- 
cern at  whether  any  action  could  be 
taken  even  though  Carmichael  called  for 
violence  aimed  at  the  President. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  Insulted  by 
threats  from  Castro  himself.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  will  protect 
Carmichael  from  the  arms  of  Justice  In 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  not  be- 
ing able  to  abide  the  seditious  remarks 
and  behavior  of  Stokely  Carmichael.  Nor 
can  I  abide  the  threats  of  that  Commu- 
nist puppet,  no  matter  how  shallow  they 
be.    And    lastly,    I    cannot    abide    the 
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thoight  of  InacUon  on  the  part  of  the 
JUB  ice  Department  in  connection  with 
Cai  michael. 

PunNsm    ASSAILS    cRmcs    OP 

FC  RTHCOMINa  VIETNAM  ELECTION 

l[r  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
um  inimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
foi  1  minute.  ^.    ^.      i. 

'  "he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th(  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HUQOis? 

'  ITifire  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
thin  10,000  American  boys  have  given 
thJlr  Uves  in  fighting  for  the  day  on 
Be  ?tember  3  of  this  year  when  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  will  participate  in  an 
ell  ctlon  to  elect  a  constitutional  govem- 

rhose  who  now  attack  the  vaUdity  and 
hcnesty  of  this  forthcoming  election 
wi  thout  having  all  the  facts  will  in  fact. 
it  rough  their  cynicism,  inadvertently 
pi  ly  into  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong.  and 
oily  the  Communist  propaganda  mills 
CI  n  benefit  from  these  American  attacks 
oi  i  the  election. 

The  fact  that  these  elections  are  even 
to  ing  held  is  a  miracle  in  itself  and  re- 
fl«ts  upon  the  valor  not  only  of  the 
American  contribution  in  South  Viet- 
nun  but  on  the  determination  of  the 
p  jople  of  South  Vietnam  themselves. 

American  cynics  who  are  already 
»;reaming  that  the  elections  wUl  be  a 
f  aud  and  a  mockery  f aU  to  understand 
t  lat  any  election  held  under  the  wartime 
c  Dnditions  such  as  are  prevalent  in  South 
Vietnam  would  have  many  problems. 
]  (ut  these  same  American  critics  fail  to 
1  nd'erstand  that  this  forthcoming  elec- 
\  Ion— for  better  or  for  worse— is  the  first 
1  tep  necessary  for  American  disengage- 
1  aent  from  Its  efforts  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Our  basic  poUcy  in  South  Vietnam— a 
KjUcy  which  has  cost  more  than  10,000 
toerican  Uves  and  almost  80.000  Ameri- 
»n  casualties— is  to  secure  the  right  for 
he  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  select 
iieir  own  government  in  a  democratic 
msmner. 

President  Johnson  has  made  it  crystal 
slear  to  the  ruling  authorities  of  South 
Vietnam  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  any  denial  of  full  opportunity 
of  expression  of  all  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  forthcoming  election. 
But.  the  President  did  this  in  a  quiet, 
diplomatic,  albeit  forceful  manner  di- 
rectly to  the  parties  involved  instead  of 
seeking  headlines  and  engaging  in  public 
pronouncements  which  can  benefit  only 
the  Communist  propagandists. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
editorially  today: 

In  the  wake  of  such  a  fair  and  free  plebi- 
scite Washington  and  Saigon  could  Initiate 
a  meaningful  new  attempt  to  convince  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  that  the  allied  aim  is  ac- 
commodation at  the  conference  table. 


But  the  fact  remains,  an  election  is 
being  held.  An  election  that  two  years 
ago  when  the  United  States  became  fully 
involved  in  South  Vietnam  no  one  in 
their  wildest  expectations  thought  would 
be  possible. 

Many  of  those  who  are  already  pre- 
judging the  September  election  in  South 
Vietnam  are  the  same  people  who  at- 
tacked the  election  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  then 
attacked  the  validity  of  the  Constitution 

itself.  ^      , 

I  am  certain  that  the  thousands  of 
American     boys     slugging     their     way 
through   the    treacherous   jungles   and 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam  want  to  get 
this  election  over  with  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  start  seriously  thinking  about 
getting  home  instead  of  nit  picking  ev- 
ery single  detail  of  the  election  ma- 
chinery. . 
The  American  people  want  us  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  I  am  certain  they  will  denounce 
these  efforts  by  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans to  undermine  the  validity  of  the 
forthcoming  election. 

The  untold  problems  facing  us  at  home 
require  us  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  those  who  would  assail 
the  validity  of  these  elections  will  m  fact 
prolong  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO   AFFORDS 
SECOND  CHANCE 


Our  Nation  will  not  condone  any  de- 
nial of  full  freedom  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  participate  in  this  elec- 
tion and  I  am  certain  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  afford  this  opportunity  to 
aU  the  people  in  South  Vietnam  limited 
only  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 


Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks.  4..  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
President  Johnson's  veto  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees'  Ufe  Insurance  bU  will 
be  the  occasion  for  action  on  a  fair  and 
responsible  bill,  which  both  the  House 
will  pass,  and  the  President  will  sign. 

This    biU— H.R.     11089— would    have 
added  at  least  $60  million  to  the  taxpay- 
er's already  great  burden.  At  the  time  the 
bill  passed  the  House,  the  full  import  of 
our  national  financial  situation  was  not 
realized  by  the  Congress,  or  advanced  by 
the  administration.  We  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted the  prospect  of  a  $29  billion  defi- 
cit- we  had  not  been  given  the  proposed 
increase  in  social  security:  we  had  not 
been  given  the  biU  for  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax increase  on  private  and  corporate  m- 
comes.  With  all  these  evident  increases 
and  costs,  the  President  really  had  no 
choice,  given  the  impUcations  of  this  bilL 
Had  the  President  signed  this  bill  Into 
law   we  would  have,  in  effect,  added  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  taxpayer  for 
a  measure  which  provided  its  maximum 
benefits  to  those  members  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  need  them  least.  The 
average  employee  would  have  been  given 
a  one-third  increase  in  his  insurance 
coverage  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  A  se- 
lected few,  including  the  President  and 
Vice   President,   the  Cabinet  and   sub- 
Cabinet  officials,  and  the  members  of 
Congress  would  have  received  a  100  per- 


cent increase  in  our  coverage.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  an  increase  could  pos- 
sibly be  justified  at  a  time  when  the  ex- 
pense of  Vietnam  is  steadily  increasing 
our  Federal  deficit. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  return  to 
the  administration's  original  proposals 
for  a  $13  million  program  or  something 
in  this  area,  to  improve  the  system  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  obvious  inequities 
of  providing  additional  coverage.  This  is 
a  bill  we  could  pass,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  vote  for  it. 

I  recommend,  further,  that  we  accept 
the  President's  offer  to.  as  he  says,  ex- 
plore ways  to  permit  direct  purchase  by 
Federal  employees  from  their  private 
funds  under  current  group  plans.  This  is 
what  is  commonly  done  In  industry,  and 
I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
Government  employees  who  are  quite 
capable  of  bearing  the  smaU  additional 
cost  themselves  without  asking  the  tax- 
payers to  do  so. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
begin  working  immediately  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  toward 
finding  an  acceptable  and  fair  insurance 
system.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  mem- 
bers and  the  committee  chairman  of  my 
own  wholehearted  support  of  their  ef- 
forts. ^       i   *  „ 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  tough  not  to  vote  for 
aU  the  pay  raises  possible  for  Federal  and 
civU  service  employees.  No  one  wants  to 
cut  them  back;  indeed  we  all  want  them 
to  get  the  best  possible  pay  comparable 
to  private  industry.  But  this  cannot  al- 
ways be,  particulariy  in  times  of  a  great 
national  deficit.  We  must  be  cautious  and 
careful.  As  much  as  it  hurts  to  veto  a 
pay  measure,  the  President  did  what  he 
thought  was  a  sound  fiscal  approach,  i 
am  sure  the  majority  of  Congress  would 
now  agree— and  that  we  can  still  find  an 
equitable  answer  before  this  session  of 
Congress  expires.  And,  Mr.  Speaker    I 
imagine  the  President  wiU  also  be  watch- 
ing   other    measures   of    this   nature— 
among  other  major  appropriations— to  be 
certain  that  we  stay  within  bounds  of  a 
reasonable  budget,  and  mainly,  at  this 
critical  hour,  that  we  cut  down  on  our 
large  deficit. 


AN  OPENING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  ^.    j.,       i. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  American  Armed  Forces  are  striv- 
ing to  close  a  door  against  the  Commu- 
nist onslaught  on  South  Vietnam,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  have  left  another  door 
wide  open  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  confusion  that  has  ensued  from 
the  recent  Arab-Israel  war,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  the  Russians  have  exploited 
the  situation  by  establishing  naval  bases 
on  a  de  facto  premise  of  allegedly  de- 
fending the  Arabs.  Soviet  naval  craft, 
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including  missile  cruisers  as  well  as  sub- 
marines, are  now  based  in  the  Egyptian 
ports  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said.  Soviet 
military  advisers  and  technicians  ac- 
companied the  recent  massive  resupply 
of  Russian  weapons  to  the  armed  forces 
of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learn 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  an  air- 
base  in  Yemen.  This  would  be  the  first 
Russian  airbase  on  territory  not  contigu- 
ous to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites. 
Yemen  is  the  strategic  land  that  Egypt's 
Nasser  has  sought  to  dominate  in  sev- 
eral years  of  Communist-backed  war- 
fare against  the  Yemeni  people. 

Russia  already  is  known  to  have  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  at  Hudaydah, 
Yemen.  Soviet  submarines  and  torpedo 
boats  are  based  in  Yemen,  in  a  position 
to  control  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden — in 
other  words,  the  passage  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  Soviet  base  in  Egyptian-controlled 
Yemen  would  control  the  sea  route  from 
Europe  to  Asia  and  east  Africa  even  if 
the  Suez  Canal  is  reopened  with  access 
available  to  all  nations.  The  Russians 
could  control  not  only  the  sea  route  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Par  East  but 
would  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  oil-rich  lands  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  instead  of 
telling  Egypt's  Nasser  that  he  will  not 
get  another  cent  of  American  aid  as  long 
as  Russian  military  personnel  are  on 
Egjrptian  soil  or  Egyptian-controlled 
portions  of  Yemen,  American  diplomats 
are  currently  beseeching  Nasser  to  accept 
renewed  American  add.  All  Nasser  has  to 
do,  apparentiy,  is  resume  diplomatic 
relations  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  an  immediate  report 
on  the  secret  talks  now  in  progress  in 
Cairo.  If  the  American  taxpayers  are  to 
pay  for  a  new  handout,  they  have  a  right 
to  know  what  is  being  promised.  I  will 
certainly  oppose  any  aid  to  Egypt  unless 
that  country  takes  positive  steps  to  oust 
the  Russians  and  identify  herself  with 
policies  consistent  with  free  world  in- 
terests. This  includes  a  peace  settlement 
with  Israel  and  free  access  through  inter- 
national waterways  for  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  asking  for  an- 
other explanation.  This  one  is  directed 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  even 
more  serious  than  the  first  issue  raised. 

Instead  of  opposing  the  takeover  in 
Yemen  by  pro-Communist  forces  of 
Egypt,  the  administration  granted  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  puppet  regime 
in  Sanaa,  Yemen.  Under  our  very  eyes, 
the  Russians  entered  Yemen,  their  sub- 
marines docked  there,  and  their  aircraft 
flew  in  support  of  Egyptian  forces. 

Nasserite  forces,  backed  by  Moscow, 
sought  to  expel  the  British  from  nearby 
Aden.  The  squeeze  was  aimed  at  taking 
over  all  the  oil  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
including  the  Aramco  interests  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  closure  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israel  shipping  was  a  phase  of  the  plan 
to  take  over  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Even 
if  the  administration  had  sought  to  use 
force  in  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  we  did  not 
have  the  available  force  in  that  region. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  why  the 
United  States  today  has  no  fleet  worthy 
of  the  name  operating  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean.  There  is  a  vacuum  in 
the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  tile  wider  reaches  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Why  are  we  so  naked  in  this  vital 
area?  Are  the  Russians  to  take  over  by 
default? 

The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  prevents 
reinforcement  from  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam prevents  reinforcement  from  the 
naval  elements  engaged  in  that  area. 

I  want  the  Defense  Department  to 
frankly  explain  why  we  are  so  weak  in 
the  vital  regions  mentioned.  The  Rus- 
sians are  consolidating  bases  there,  build- 
ing up  power.  We  are  apparently  doing 
nothing. 

What  will  the  sacrifices  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  avail  us  if  communism  takes 
over  in  the  Middle  East?  The  Commu- 
nists will  then  dominate  the  strategic 
gateway  linking  Africa  and  Asia  with 
Europe,  the  former  lifeline  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Oil  resources  required  by 
NATO  countries  will  be  controlled  by 
Moscow. 

The  implications  of  Russian  power  will 
be  felt  from  Morocco  to  India.  Every  Mos- 
lem land  will  see  Russian  strength  and 
American  weakness. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  explain 
why  we  have  no  real  strength  in  the  Red 
Sea  or  Indian  Ocean  while  the  Russians 
are  moving  in. 


NEED  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
METHODS  IN  EDUCATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
recently  an  interesting  letter  from  a  pre- 
sumably shadowy  and  anonymous  person 
at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington. 

Dear  Mk.  Jacobs:  I'm  mad!  At  this  mo- 
ment, I'm  sitting  among  50  students  not 
listening  to  a  Professor  stumble  around  a 
chapter  on  inferential  statistics. 

There  are  about  5  math  majors  In  the  class. 
It's  greek  to  the  rest  of  us.  I  surmise  that 
most  of  these  persons  are  elementary  teach- 
ers, but  even  those  who  teach  on  a  secondary 
level  could  never  in  a  billion  years  help  any 
youngster  with  the  Information  In  this 
course. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  further  education 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us — but 
would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  them  to  teach 
us  something  relevant  to  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  teach? 

These  courses,  you  understand,  are  re- 
quired by  Indiana  State  Law. 

Concurrently,  the  Indianapolis  Public 
School  System  is  searchine  for  150  more 
teachers  for  the  Pall  semestei. 

Presumably  those  who  are  here  have  jobs, 
but  they  have  no  time  to  prepare  for  their 
teaching  assignments  because  they  must 
memorize  inferential  statistics. 

There  are  teachers  in  Indianapolis  who  are 
not  here,  but  they  are  not  eligible  for  teach- 
ing positions  because: 


1.  They  can't  afford  (money)  to  study  In- 
ferential statistics. 

2.  Or  they  can't  learn  inferential  statistics. 

3.  Or  they  think  the  stupidity  of  it  all  is 
not  worth  the  Job  they  seek. 

And  everybody  who  knows  what  the  real 
scoop  Is  keeps  still  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  lose  the  degree  he  needs  to  get  a  job. 

Neither  do  I.  Don't  quote  me. 
Indignantly  yours, 


PS. — No  kidding — can't  you  investigate? 
And  don't  go  by  the  Professors.  It's  their 
bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  half  a  century 
ago  Maria  Montessori  wrote: 

Today  we  hold  the  pupils  in  school,  re- 
stric'LCtl  by  those  Instruments  so  degrading 
to  the  body  nnd  spirit,  the  desk — and  mate- 
rial prizes  and  punisliments.  Our  aim  in  all 
this  is  to  reduce  them  to  the  discipline  of 
immobility  and  science, — to  lead  them, — 
where?  Far  too  often  toward  no  definite  end. 

Often  the  education  of  children  consists 
in  pouring  into  their  intelligence  the  Intel- 
lectual contents  of  school  programmes.  And 
often  these  programmes  have  been  compiled 
in  the  official  Department  of  Education,  and 
their  use  Is  imposed  by  law  upon  the  teacher 
and  the  child. 

Ah.  before  such  dense  and  willful  dis- 
regard of  the  life  which  Is  growing  within 
these  children,  we  should  hide  our  heads  in 
shame  and  cover  our  guilty  faces  with  our 
hands 

Sergl  says  truly:  "today  an  urgent  need 
Imposes  itself  upon  society:  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  methods  in  education  and  instruc- 
tion, and  he  who  fights  for  this  cause,  fights 
for  human  regeneration." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  today  that  Sergi 
spoke  about  was  more  than  a  half  century 
ago.  Is  it  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
more  things  change  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same? 


AIR  POLLUTION 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the>^  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  opened  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
air  pollution  menace  which  threatens  all 
of  us.  After  what  I  know  will  be  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  testimony,  I  hope 
the  committee  will  report  out  a  strong 
and  effective  bill. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  is  well 
known;  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Congress  must  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  eliminate  it. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statement  which  I  made  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee : 

Statembj^t    op    Congressman    William    F. 

Rtan    Before   Committee   on   Interstate 

AND  Foreign  Commerce  in  Support  of  H.R. 

8467.  the  Air  Qualftt  Act  of  1967,  August 

15,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  as  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
begins  consideration  of  the  proposed  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  problems  of  environmental  pollution 
have  long  been  of  great  concern  to  me.  I 
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»■  rongly  supported  paaugs  of  tiie  Clean  Air 
i  et  of  1963  (PL  88-206)  and  the  strengthen- 
11  ig  amendments  contained  In  tbe  1965  and 

I  M6  bUl»  (PL  88-a72  and  PL  8&-«76) .  In  this 
Congress  I  have  Introduced  HJl.  8467  to 
a  mend  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  H  Jl.  94TT  to 
anend  the  Solid  Waste  DUposal  Act.  My 
tsstlmony  today  wlU  deal  with  the  rormer 
a  [though  I  hope  that,  before  this  session  con- 
c  udes,  the  Committee  wlU  hold  hearings  on 
I :  Ji.  9477. 

Since  the  House  last  considered  legislation 

I I  thU  area.  New  Torlc  City  experienced  the 
T  tianksglvlng  Day  Inversion  of  November  24, 
1 966.  In  the  midst  of  that  emergency  I  called 
\  pon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
T  Welfare  to  schedule  an  abatement  confer- 
i  nee  for  the  New  Tcfft-New  Jersey  Metropol- 
1  ian  region. 

When  the  New  Tork-New  Jersey  Air  PoUu- 
1 1on  Abatemet  Conference  convened  on  Jan- 
1  lary  3,  1967,  I  warned: 

"Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
1  ent  the  pollution  disaster  which  may  come 
1  omorrow  or  the  day  after  to  kill  thousands 
« f  New  Yorkers." 

I  went  on  to  say,  "In  New  York  City,  our 
,  Itizens  suffer  what  may  be  the  most  polluted 
I  ir  In  America." 

Last  Friday,  August  4,  1967,  Dr.  John  T. 
:  fiddleton.  Director  of  the  Public  Health 
I  lervlces'  National  Center  for  Air  Pollution 

<  k>ntroI    released    a    study    confirming    my 

<  harge  and  showing  that  New  York  Indeed 
:  tas  the  most  poUuted  air.  In  a  comparison 

a  the  air  pollution  problem  among  the  slxty- 
Ive  largest  metropolitan  areas  In  the  cout^ 
ry,  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  ranked 
;  iTBt,  followed  by  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Lngeles  and  Cleveland. 

The  report  stated,  "But  In  an  the  large 
irban  areas  covered  In  our  report  the  pub- 
ic health  and  welf ai-e  are  threatened  by  air 
joUutton." 

Air  pollution  Is  a  national  problem  made  up 
)f  many  regional  problems.  For  Instance,  In 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  many  local 
turlsdictlons  pollute  each  other.  The  problem 
a  Interstate  in  nature.  The  need  for  effective 
rederal  action  Is  clear.  State  ant  local  gov- 
Brnments  have  failed  to  cope  with  it. 

Last  December  30th  I  obawved  at  first 
[land  from  a  helicopter  the  major  sources 
jf  pollution  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
»rea.  As  I  said  In  reporting — with  words  and 
photographs — to  the  January  3rd  Abatement 
Conference. 

"You  could  see  the  pollutants  piourlng  out 
of  smoke-stacks.  Incinerators,  powerplants, 
petrochemical  plants,  open  burning.  A  pall 
of  snMke  was  Hanging  everywhere,  and  partic- 
ularly enveloped  Manhattan. 

In  New  York  City  we  saw  the  pollution 
poiiring  out  of  the  city's  own  incinerators 
overloaded  and  unregulated.  We  saw  it  com- 
ing out  of  Con  Ed's  eleven  huge  plants — the 
major  sulfur  dioxide  poHutera.  We  saw  smoke 
coming  up — strange  as  It  may  seem — from 


open  burning  In  the  harbor  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

"We  saw  the  pollutants  poiiring  out  of 
Jersey,  and  beginning  their  usual  drift  to- 
ward New  York." 

It  was  this  cesspool  in  the  sky  that  made 
last  Thankglvlng's  weather  situation  so 
dangerous.  Because  of  an  air  Inversion  poi- 
sons In  the  air  x-ere  trapped,  and  the  lives 
of  15  mlllioa  people  caught  In  this  perilous 
air  mass  were  endangered.  Only  the  fact 
that  It  waa  a  holiday  weekend — ^wlth  busi- 
nesses shut  down  and  lees  c(Hnmuter  traffic 
pouring  Into  the  City — prevented  a  major 
catastrophe. 

Of  course,  these  episodes  are  not  peciiliar 
to  New  York.  During  the  London  smog  of 
igsa,  4.000  more  deaths  occurred  in  that  city 
than  would  noimally  have  happened  dur- 
ing a  similar  period  of  time.  In  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  a  comparatively  small  indus- 
trial town  which  In  1948  normally  recorded 
about  one  death  every  three  days,  seventeen 


people  died  in  a  single  24-hour  period  during 
a  four  day  smog.  We  will  never  know  of  all 
the  grievous  effects  of  last  Thanksgiving 
Day's  inversion. 

Although  it  Is  now  confirmed  that  air  pol- 
lution is  most  severe  In  the  New  York  area, 
the  problem  is  not  New  York's  alone,  nor  Is 
it  even  an  urban  problem  alone.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
estimated  that  60%  of  all  Americans  live  in 
areas  of  persistent  air  pollution.  In  Florida, 
Connecticut,  and  other  areas,  agricultural 
products  have  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
poisons  In  the  air.  The  problem  Is  now  criti- 
cal in  all  areas — urban  and  rural — through- 
out our  nation. 

Recognizing  the  danger,  otir  constituents 
are  asking  for  immediate  and  meaningful 
federal  action  to  deal  with  air  pollution. 
Thus,  a  Harris  Poll  has  found  that  there  is 
more  public  support  for  expanded  federal  pol- 
lution control  than  for  any  other  single 
domestic  program.  Every  housewife  who  must 
clean  and  wash  clothes  more  frequently, 
every  homeowner  who  must  paint  more  fre- 
quently, every  citizen  who  sees  his  area  en- 
shrouded in  a  black  mass  of  poisons  cries  out 
for  action. 

To  the  thoughtful  citizen.  It  must  be  s\ir- 
prlslng  that  we  have  not  already  taken  mas- 
sive action.  Air  pollution  is  hardly  new.  As 
early  as  61  A.D.  Seneca  complained  of  "the 
heavy  air  of  Rome."  caused  by  the  smokey 
chimneys  "with  their  pestilent  vapors  and 
soot." 

As  industry  grew  in  the  United  States,  en- 
vironmental pollution  Inexorably  grew  with 
it.  As  the  population  went  West,  environmen- 
tal pollution  went  with  it.  As  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  grew,  environmental  pollu- 
tion grew.  The  process  Is  Inevitable. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  major  effort  to  halt 
It  because  the  harmful  effects  of  air  pollution 
were  once  unclear.  One  could  see  that  the  air 
was  dirty;  one  could  smell  the  poisons  in  the 
air.  Today  the  evidence  is  crystal-clear,  the 
nation  now  recognizes  that  air  pollution  kills. 
The  hazard  to  human  health  Is  well-known. 
The  functioning  of  the  respiratory  system  is 
dependent  on  clean  air.  As  the  exposure  to 
contaminated  air  increases,  the  individual 
breathing  capacity  is  Impaired;  the  amoTont 
of  oxygen  readily  available  to  the  blood 
stream  is  gradually  reduced;  and  the  total 
health  of  the  individual  declines.  Then,  when 
other  stresses  appear — such  as  the  common 
cold,  diseases,  heart  trouble  or  aging — the 
respiratory  system  has  less  capability  to 
maintain  its  function.  Health  declines  fur- 
ther from  the  strain  of  trying  to  make  use  of 
dirty  air  vrtth  a  physiological  system  de- 
signed only  for  clean  air.  Finally,  In  a  great 
many  instances,  death  is  hastened.  The  cer- 
tificate may  ascribe  the  cause  to  any  one  of 
a  number  of  specific  failures.  However,  a 
growing  list  of  competent  medical  studies 
show  that  poUuted  air  Is  often  a  significant 
contributing  factor.  Many  of  the  gains  of 
medical  science  are  offset  by  the  continued 
degredatlon  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  nation  also  now  recognizes  the  great 
economic  loss  due  to  air  pollution.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  without  even  counting 
possible  damage  to  crops,  the  total  loss  equals 
(11  to  $12  billion  per  year  or  about  $65.00 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 
In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  the  loss 
from  pollution  is  probably  $200  per  capita 
and  in  Manhattan  it  may  be  as  high  as 
$350  per  capita.  Increased  laiuidering  and 
lighting  alone  costs  $20  per  capita  nationally. 
Moreover,  some  experts  consider  even  these 
figures  too  low,  as  all  the  possible  damage 
that  air  pollution  causes  Is  not  yet  known. 
Above  all,  the  nation  overwhelmingly  re- 
jects the  specter,  raised  by  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Gardner,  of 
individual  gas  masks  to  be  worn  In  urban 
areas  or  "clean  air  shelters"  where  those,  who 
are  allergic,  ill  with  respiratory  diseases  or 
simply  very  young  or  very  old,  could  huddle 


during  a  pollution  alert,  breathing  specially 
treated  air  supplies. 

The  pending  legislation  should  be  examined 
with  the  foregoing  basic  considerations  in 
mind. 

All  of  the  major  bills  proposed  this  year 
involve  some  t3rpe  of  national,  regional,  or 
state  standards — source  emission  standards, 
air  quality  standards,  or  a  combination  of 
both — In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  pollut- 
ers will  not  regulate  themselves.  The  im- 
position of  standards  would  destroy  the 
argument  often  espoused  by  industries  that 
large  sums  of  money  for  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment  should  not  be  invested 
without  assurances  that  they  will  be  ade- 
quate. Let  us  make  clear  what  is  adequate, 
and  let  us  do  It  promptly. 

In  combating  air  pollution,  the  key  ques- 
tion is  what  type  of  standards,  who  sets 
them  and  how  they  are  to  be  enforced.  If 
we  are  to  stop  the  polluters,  we  must  do 
it  firmly  by  setting  a  clear  level  and  requir- 
ing them  to  meet  It.  Let  me  address  myself 
to  these  questions. 

I  believe  that  both  my  own  bill,  H.R.  8467, 
and  the  Administration's  original  proposal 
take  the  only  adequate  approach — nation- 
wide maximum  emission  standards  for  in- 
dustries which  do  the  most  polluting,  re- 
gional air  quality  and  emission  standards, 
and  strong  enforcement  provisions  through 
the  use  of  court  enforceable  cease  and  de- 
sist orders. 

We  must  have  nation-wide  maximum 
emission  standards  so  that  major  industries 
are  treated  similarly  and  know  just  how 
much  they  must  do  in  air  pollution  control. 
We  must  have  inter-state  regional  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  and  controls — not 
state-wide  standards — simply  because  air 
pollution  is  not  confined  to  States.  In  New 
York  City,  for  Instance,  much  of  the  air 
pollution  comes  from  New  Jersey.  Only  a 
regional  commission  can  solve  the  regional 
problem. 

Finally,  we  must  have  real  enforcement 
by  the  Federal  goverrmient  because — like 
taxes,  nobody  is  going  to  pay  to  end  their 
own  profitable  pollution  unless  they  have  to. 
States  have  long  ago  shown  they  will  not 
set  up  effective  air  pollution  standards  cr 
controls. 

The  present  Federal  three-step  approach, 
with  conferences  and  hearings  and  Injunc- 
tions, too,  has  been  proven  effective. 

To  begin  to  end  air  pollution,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  must  have  the  power  to  Issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  to  anyone  who 
violates  air  qiiality  standards. 

These  are  minimum  requirements  for  effec- 
tive anti-pollution  action. 

Under  my  bill,  H.R.  8467,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  set 
national  emission  standards,  which  would 
be  reviewed  each  year,  for  those  Industries 
now  contributing  the  greatest  amount  of 
pollution  to  our  air.  Individual  state  stand- 
ards would  supersede  the  national  standards 
if  they  were  equivalent  or  more  stringent 
and  accompanied  by  an  adequate  enforce- 
ment plan.  The  Secretary  would  review  state 
standards  every  six  months  to  determine  if 
the  standards  and  their  eitforcement  were 
adequate. 

In  addition,  HJl.  8467  would  set  up  Re- 
gional Air  Quality  Commissions  to  promul- 
gate regional  air  quality  and  pollutant  emis- 
sion standards  which  would  have  m  be  at 
least  as  strict  as  national  standards,  al- 
though In  many  areas  they  would  probably 
be  stronger. 

For  violations  of  either  national  or  region- 
al emission  standards,  the  Secretary  would 
be  empowered  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

In  my  judgment  the  Senate  bill  fails  to 
meet  the  air  pollution  problem  because  it 
does  not  adopt  a  true  regional  approach.  In- 
stead, It  Is  a  hybrid,  the  product  of  under- 
standable compromises,  but  one  which  will 
be  inefficient  and  unduly  difficult  to  enforce. 
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Instead  of  cutting  across  state  jurisdictions. 
It  insists  upon  dealing  with  a  multiplicity 
of  state  jTirlsdictlons  in  an  attempt  to  link 
them  together  through  the  designation  of 
air  quality  control  regions  and  Interstate  air 
quality  planning  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  procedure  for  adopting 
state  standards  is  long,  drawn  out,  and 
complicated,  permitting  the  states  fifteen 
months  to  adopt  standards  after  receiving 
criteria  and  recommended  control  tech- 
niques from  the  Secretary.  In  all  probability, 
this  process  would  take  several  years. 

Since  the  next  air  pollution  disaster, 
which  is  boimd  to  come,  obviously  will  not 
be  contained  by  state  lines,  I  disagree  with 
the  Senate  bill  over  the  question  of  who 
shall  set  ambient  air  quality  standards  and 
how  they  shall  be  enforced. 

The  Regional  Air  Quality  Commission  un- 
der section  108  of  H.R.  8467  would  be  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  either  on  the  basis  of  his  own  sur- 
veys or  upon  the  request  of  the  Governors 
of  two  or  more  contiguous  states. 

A  Regional  Air  Quality  Commission  woiild 
be  chaired  by  an  official  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  would 
Include  representatives  of  all  the  involved 
states,  and  would  be  charged  with  setting 
up  air  quality  standards  for  the  region,  as 
well  as  source  emission  standards  in  order 
to  achieve  or  preserve  the  requisite  air 
quality.  It  would  consider  the  concentration 
of  Indxistry,  other  commercial  establish- 
ments, population,  and  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  achieving  the  desired 
air  quality  level.  Where  national  standards 
exist,  a  regional  commission's  standards 
would  have  to  be  either  identical  or  more 
stringent. 

A  maze  of  state  standards  simply  will  not 
meet  the  problem. 

What  would  happen  under  the  Senate  bill 
when  two  neighboring  states  submit  different 
air  quality  standards? 

Air  and  the  poisons  in  it  do  not  respect 
state  lines.  The  p>oison6  which  enter  it  in 
New  Jersey  drift  easily  Into  New  York.  There- 
fore, standards  are  best  set  regionally  by  the 
use  of  air  fiow  charts. 

Of  course,  air  quality  standards  will  be 
Ineffective  unless  they  are  translated  Into 
enforceable  emission  standards.  As  I  noted 
before,  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  recognized  this  basic  truth.  But  it  stops 
right  there.  Although  there  Is  a  Federal  veto 
over  states'  proposed  air  quality  standards, 
the  Senate  provisions  give  no  opportunity 
for  the  Federal  government  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  emission  standards  upon 
which  the  achievement  of  ambient  air  quality 
standards  Is  contingent.  This  is  a  grievous 
error.  We  must  assure  that  emission  stand- 
ards are  suitable  to  the  air  quality  level 
they  are  designed  to  produce — and  this 
should  not  be  left  to  the  states.  In- 
dividual states  are  faced  by  pressures  which 
are  both  natural  and  yet  beyond  their 
ability  to  resist.  Faced  with  ordinary  eco- 
nomic considerations  such  as  the  fear  of 
losing  business  and  Industry  to  neighboring 
states,  a  state  Is  less  likely  to  set  the  strict 
emission  standards  required  by  a  serious  air 
pollution  problem. 

Also,  experience  with  the  present  Clean  Air 
Act  shows  that  state  action  generally  tends 
to  be  slow  and  weak.  Only  fourteen  states 
have  acted  on  their  own  to  adopt  air  quality 
and  emission  standards.  Fewer  than  100  local 
governments  have  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams In  operation.  In  the  field  of  air  pol- 
lution the  states  have  already  had  their  test — 
and  they  have  flunked  dismally. 

H.R.  8467  recommends  a  two-part  ap- 
proach. First,  regional  air  quality  standards 
and  regional  soiitce  emission  standards.  Sec- 
ond, in  areas  where  Regional  Air  Quality 
Commissions  are  not  set  up,  national  emis- 
sion standards  would  prevail  for  certain  in- 
dustries,   which    immediately    would    force 


them  to  reduce  their  pollution  to  a  maximum 
level. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  an  Important 
difference  in  my  bill  from  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  In  the  last  two  sentences  of  Sec- 
tion 107(a).  My  bill  provides  for  frequent 
review  and  evaluation  by  the  Secretary — at 
least  once  each  year — of  all  national  Indus- 
trial emission  standards  to  determine 
whether  those  standards  should  be  changed. 
I  envision  a  gradual  stiffening  of  national 
standards  as  technology  Improves  until  In- 
dustrial pollution  has  been  reduced  to  safe 
levels  or,  hopefully,  eliminated. 

As  our  dlsting^ulshed  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dlngell)  said  last  December  ut  the 
National  Conference  on  Air  Pollution:  "... 
we  need  air  quality  criteria,  national  am- 
bient air  standards,  and  appropriate  emission 
standards.  We  must  establish  these  at  the 
national  level.  Without  such  guidelines  we 
win  not  be  able  to  properly  control  and  abate 
air  pollution." 

Let  me  stress  the  importance  of  enforce- 
ment, for  without  adequate  enforcement, 
standards — whether  state,  regional  or  na- 
tional— are  meaningless. 

Enforcement  provisions  of  the  present 
Clean  Air  Law — as  well  as  HEW's  action  in 
Implementing  them — have  proven  unsatis- 
factory. The  present  Federal  three-step  ap- 
proach, with  conferences  and  hearings  and 
eventual  injunctions,  Is  Ineffective.  Confer- 
ences have  been  called  In  only  seven  different 
instances.  There  has  been  only  one  hearing, 
and  absolutely  no  legal  action  to  force  com- 
pliance. 

As  the  Secretary's  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Related  Problems  stated 
in  Its  recent  report : 

"The  Task  Force  feels  strongly  that  the 
Department's  response  to  the  air  pollution 
problem  Is  Inadequate,  and  that  the  De- 
partment must  make  vastly  greater  use  of 
the  authority  It  now  has  to  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  air  quality." 

States  have  long  ago  shown  that  they  will 
not  adopt  effective  enforcement  procedures 
to  combat  intrastate  air  pollution.  And 
where  the  air  pollution  Is  Interstate,  they 
have  no  jurisdiction  In  an   adjacent   state. 

How  can  New  York  curb  the  poisons  that 
drift  Into  It  from  the  oil  refineries  and 
power  generating  plants  of  Northern  New 
Jersey? 

There  must  be  real  enforcement  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  It  needs  new  pow- 
ers. Therefore,  my  bill,  H.R.  8467,  provides 
in  Sections  107(b)(3)(B)  and  108(g)(1) 
that.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  determines  that 
either  a  national  industrial  emission  stand- 
ard or  a  regional  emission  standard  Is  being 
violated,  he  may  issue  an  order  that  the  of- 
fender cease  and  desist.  This  procedure  is 
far  more  direct  than  the  present  three-step 
process,  culminating  in  the  government's 
seeking  an  injunction  In  a  Federal  Court,  as 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  such  In- 
junction has  yet  been  sought. 

Although  this  would  require  more  man- 
power and  money — most  governmental  pro- 
grams do — it  would  be  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments our  government  ever  made.  As  Irv- 
ing Mlchelson  estimated  at  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Con- 
ference last  January,  If  we  spent  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year,  ;ve  could  save  the 
nation  ten  billion  dollars  In  economic  loss 
from  air  pollution.  And  how  can  we  evaluate 
the  lives  we  woxild  save? 

The  Senate  has  adopted  an  emergency 
powers  provision  along  the  lines  of  my  Sec- 
tion 108(f).  My  provision  Is  far  stronger 
than  that  of  the  Administration's  original 
bill  in  that  it  directs  a  Regional  Commission 
to  take  all  necessary  actions  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  Including — al- 
though not  limited  to — completely  prohib- 
iting certain  emissions  Into  the  air.  It  Is 
also  more  efficient  than  Section   108(k)    of 


S.  780,  which  would  require  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary,  a  request  by  him  that  the  At- 
torney General  seek  an  Injunction  against 
Individual  polluters,  and  finally  the  legal  ac- 
tion itself.  Last  Thanksgiving  Day's  inver- 
sion In  New  York  demonstrates  how  cum- 
bersome it  Is.  Certainly  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  accomplish  each  of  the  required 
three  steps  on  such  a  holiday.  Yet  immedi- 
ate and  sweeping  action  was  required — and 
will  be  required  the  next  time  such  a  dlseister 
occurs. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  Senate 
bin,  S.  780,  contains  a  12Vi!  percent  limita- 
tion upon  the  funds  for  support  of  air  pol- 
lution planning  and  control  programs 
granted  to  any  one  state.  Subsection  (c)  of 
section  105  of  S.  780  is  an  arbitrary  limita- 
tion which  penalizes  the  most  populous 
states  which  also  have  the  most  serious  air 
p>ollutlon  problems. 

I  have  opposed  these  limitations  In  Clean 
Air  and  other  grant-ln-ald  programs.  In  this 
Congress  I  have  introduced  H.R.  42  to  repeal 
the  12 'i  percent  limitation  now  In  the  Clean 
Air  act. 

The  air  pollution  problem  varies  Immensely 
from  state  to  state,  but  It  Is  more  urgent  In 
our  urban  centers  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  states  with  great  metro- 
politan areas  are  unjustifiably  hurt  by  this 
celling.  States  such  as  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  be  denied  needed  funds  even 
when  other  states  are  not  using  their  alloca- 
tions. Limitations  should  not  be  imposed 
where  they  will  hinder  the  progress  states  can 
make  towards  solving  their  air  pollution 
problems  if  there  is  money  available  In  un- 
used grants  of  other  states  or  If  the  severity 
of  the  problem  is  much  greater  In  one  state 
than  another. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  remove  the  12V4 
percent  limitation. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  substan- 
tially increased  the  authorization  for  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1067.  This  Is  crucial— p.nd 
yet  still  not  enough  If  the  lives  and  health 
of  our  citizens  are  to  be  protected  from 
Increasing,  debilitating  and  death-dealing 
air  pollution. 

S.  780.  section  208  provides  for  developing 
state  vehicle  inspection  programs.  This  was 
not  in  the  Administration's  bill  but  is  in  my 
bill.  It  Is  Important  to  state  that  these  State 
programs  should  receive  grants  only  if  they 
are  enforcing  HEW's  standards. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the  serious 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  the  pollu- 
tion field.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
lagged  behind  In  preparing  trained  personnel 
for  pollution  control  agencies.  The  problem 
Is  too  pressing  to  be  left  to  a  gradual  process 
of  academic  awakening.  I  recommend  that 
this  Committee  consider  including  In  its  final 
bill  a  system  of  Incentive  grants — to  both 
schools  and  students — to  encourage  train- 
ing programs  for  future  environmental  con- 
trol personnel. 

Air  pollution  Is  one  of  our  nation's  mokt 
urgent  problems.  It  is  also  unique  among 
governmental  problems  in  that  almost  all 
concerned,  except  those  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic self-interest,  agree  that  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  effective  enforcement 
are  needed  now.  In  order  to  achieve  uniform- 
ity and  strong  and  strict  enforcement,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  combined  system  of  national 
emission  standards  and  regional  air  quality 
and  emission  standards  will  result  In  uni- 
formity and  rigorous  enforcement,  moving  us 
toward  the  goal  of  safe,  clean  air  for  all 
Americans. 


NOTED  WOMAN  JOURNALIST  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  AN  INCORRIGIBLE 
CHICAGO  AN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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thi    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Dl  nols? 

'  [Tiere  was  no  objection. 

]  Ir.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

wl  h  pride  and  appreciation,  I  am  ex- 

ii  ding  my  remarks  to  include  the  f ol- 

article  by  the  noted  and  widely 

.  woman  journalist,  Louise  Hutchin- 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Aug\ist  11. 


te: 

lo\^lng 

rei.d 

SO)  I, 
19  i7 


"A  doctor  once  asked  me  If  I  could  take 
time  out  to  retire.  I  said  I  guess  I  could.  But 
what  would  I  do  with  mysell?  I  asked  him. 
I'm  so  used  to  being  driven  all  the  time,  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  leisure.  Why, 
I  don't  even  play  bridge." 


[Pom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Ai^.  11.  19671 

'  IIUBUTX    TO    AN    INCORBICIBIJE    CHICAGO  AN 

(By  Louise  Hutchinaon) 
Vashinoton,  August  10.— In  1948,  Marie 
Or  >we.  a  Chicago  school  teacher,  came  to 
Wl  Ahlngton  with  the  kind  of  academic  bless- 
In  ;  few  teachers  get  from  the  boss.  She 
ws  ated  a  two  year  leave  of  absence  to  take 
an  jther  Job.  She  went  to  Herold  Hunt,  then 
su  jertntendent  of  Chicago's  schools. 

Oo,"  ICas  Crowe  quotes  Hunt  as  saying. 
"I    win  be  better  for  you  than  a  Ph.  D." 

Jo  Marie  Crowe,  political  science  teacher 
at  Calument  High  school  and  a  veteran  of 
m  ire  than  35  years  with  the  Chicago  schools, 
ca  ne  to  Capitol  hUl  as  an  admlnlstraUve  as- 
■if  tant  to  a  Democratic  freshman  congress- 
xn  in,  BarraU  CHara  of  Chicago. 

kCaa  Crowe  wa*  steeped  In  aU  the  theory. 
St  •  had  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  Unl- 
Te  'slty  of  Chicago;  a  master's  from  Loyola. 
"I  ut  what  you  read  in  the  textbooks  and 
w;  lat  you  really  learn  are  two  very  different 
tl:  Inga."  she  said. 

[n  1960,  O'Hara  failed  to  win  reelection. 
M  ss  Crowe  went  back  to  her  Caltiment  clasa- 
ro>m.  In  1952,  the  result*  were  different. 
O  Qara  was  back  in  Congress  again  (and  ever 
si  ice]  and  Miss  Crowe  returned  to  Wsahlng- 
tc  a.  This  time,  she  resigned  from  the  Chicago 
s<  tiool  system. 

Tbday,  O'Hara  la  85  years  old.  He  U  the  old- 
ei  i  member  of  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves. 
H  >  Is  tbe  only  Spanish-American  war  vet- 
ei  an  in  Congrees.  And  Mlas  Crowe,  who  Is  In 
h  rr  17th  year  as  his  administrative  asslst- 
ai  Lt— or  top  lieutenant  to  a  congressman— 
c<  uld  write  a  textbook  of  her  own. 

It  wa*  in  1937,  when  Pranklln  Delano 
BxieeTelt  tried  to  pack  the  Supreme  court, 
t;  lat  Miss  Crow*  met  O'Hara.  A  former  lleu- 
t  inant  govemor  of  HltnoU  [and,  at  30,  the 
yningest  In  history),  he  then  was  doing  a 
n  ightly  commentary  stiow  over  WCFL  In  Chl- 
c  igo.  They  eo-autbored  a  book,  "Who  Made 
t  le  Constitution?" 

Mis*  Crow»  w»ks  long  hours.  She  Uvea  two 
hiocka  from  the  Raytnim  building  where 
C  "Hara  ha*  spacious  ofllces.  Often  she  and 
C  'Hara  dine  together  and  there  are  other 
ongreaamen  around  and  It's  more  "shop 
tUk." 

"Thte  is  the  kind  of  Job  that  lives  your  life 
f  w  you,"  she  said.  "A  friend  from  Chicago 
t  sked  me,  "Dont  you  ever  get  loneeome?"  and 
1  replied,  'I  don't  have  the  time."  " 

There  Is  thte  difference  between  her  present 
J  >b  and  teaching.  She  got  off  at  3  p  Jn.  then, 
e  ae  said,  and  "lived  another  life  after  that." 
1  'ow  there  la  just  the  Job. 

One  of  Chicago's  south  side  American-Irish 
^  'hose  grandmother  once  lived  at  28th  and 

<  'alumet  and  who  herself  grew  up  at  39th  and 

<  Calumet,  Miss  Crowe  calls  herself  "an  incor- 
]  tglble  Chloagoan." 

Savry  administrative  assistants  on  Capitol 
)  ill  are  precious  as  pearls.  BCany  move  from 
I  ongressman  to  congressman  and  the  party 
1  abel  Is  rarely  a  barrier.  Bflss  Crowe  has  had 
:  tlds  to  work  for  other  legislators.  She  would 
:  lever  take  them,  she  said.  And  should  O'Hara 
•  iver  decide  to  retire,  she  would  go  back  to 
nileago. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  retire  In  California  or 
lortda,"  she  said.  "And  I  wouldn't  stay  here. 
:  dont  like  Washington.  I  never  have.  I  often 
[et  th»  feeling  that  people  here  look  you  up 
ind  down  deciding  what  you  can'do  for  them. 
In  Chicago,  the  people  who  are  my  friends 
ire  my  friends  because  they  like  me." 


POLICY  STATEMENTS  OP  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN TASK  FORCE  ON 
CRIME— POFF  AND  HRUSKA  JOIN 
IN   FIGHT   ON   CRIME 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude policy  statements  of  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime  dated  June 
30  and  July  11, 1967. 

[From  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
June  30.  19671 

POrF    AND    HEtJSKA    JOIN    IN    PiGHT    ON    CRIME 

U.S.  Representative  Richard  H.  Poff  (R- 
Va.),  Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  and  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  (R-Neb.)  today  proposed  to  com- 
bat the  nation's  splrallng  crime  rate  through 
new  anti-trust  legislation  and  an  omnibus 
"Criminal  Procedure"  Act.  Several  House 
Republicans  Joined  them  In  Introducing  a 
three-blU    legUlative    package. 

The  two  anti-trust  measures  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Illegally  acquired  funds  or 
those  deliberately  unreported  for  Income  tax 
purposes  In  legitimate  concerns.  "Trafficking 
in  vice  and  greed,  organized  crime  has  a 
gigantic  earning  power,"  Poff  stated.  "This 
earning  power  has  created  a  reservoir  of 
wealth  unmatched  by  any  legitimate  finan- 
cial Institution  in  the  nation.  Receipts  from 
Ulegal  gambling  alone  have  been  estimated 
at  up  to  $50  billion  a  year."  Poff  noted. 

"The  Omnibus  BUI  embraces  a  nximber  of 
Important  criminal  procedure  Improve- 
ments," continued  Poff.  "By  defining  the 
limits  of  police  investigative  powers,  the  bill 
makes  It  plain  that  a  police  officer,  whUe 
making  a  lawful  arrest,  can  search  both  the 
person  and  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
suspect  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  es- 
cape; protecting  the  officer  from  attack; 
capturing  stolen  property;  or  seizing  prop- 
perty  used  In  commission  of  the  crime.  The 
omnibus  bill  contains  a  new  law  enforce- 
ment tool  called  the  'obstruction  of  investi- 
gation' law.  It  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
for  a  person  to  obstruct  a  Federal  criminal 
Investigator  engaged  In  the  lawful  Investi- 
gation of  a  Federal  offense.  The  measure  at- 
tempts to  better  define  witness  Immunity 
laws,  perjury  laws,  and  several  other  pro- 
cedural areas." 

Both  Poff  and  Hruska  noted  that  the 
"package  of  bills  Is  Intended  to  give  law 
enforcement  authorities  new  and  sharper 
tools"  for  their  tasks  "vrithout  sacrificing 
any  of  the  cherished  rights  which  mark  us 
as  free  men.  The  people  expect  the  Congress 
to  act,"  Poff  concluded. 

[From  the  RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Crime, 

June  30,  1967] 

N*w  AND  SHsapxB  Tools  for  Law 

ENrOBCXMEMT 

(Statement  by  Hon.  Richakb  H.  Po»t,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime) 

The  war  on  crime  to  be  successfxU  musrt 
be  planned  both  long-range  and  short- 
range.  My  concern  Is  that  action  begin  now. 


To  that  end,  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  are  Introducing  today  In  our 
respective  Houses  a  package  of  bills  designed 
to  modernize  old  criminal  statutes  and  adapt 
them  to  the  new  chaUenge  which  crime 
poses.  The  package  will  not  only  sharpen  old 
tools  but  forge  new  tools  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

My   package   contains  three   bills: 

(1)  A  blU  prohibiting  the  investment  of 
funds  Illegally  acquired  from  specified  crim- 
inal activities  in  a  legitimate  business  con- 
cern: 

(2)  A  bUl  prohibiting  the  Investment  in 
such  concerns  of  funds  legally  acquired  but 
deliberately  unreported  for  Federal  income 
tax  ptirposes;  and 

(3)  An  omnibus  bill  to  improve  criminal 
procedures  In  such  areas  as  searches  and 
seizures,  gathering  of  evidence,  no-knock 
entries  for  capture  of  perishable  evidence, 
appeals  for  suppression  orders,  witness  Im- 
munity, perjury  definition,  and  obstruction 
of  investigations. 

organized  crimc 
The  first  two  bills  In  the  package  are  aimed 
at  organized  crime.  Organized  crime,  which 
crosses  state  lines  and  employs  the  resources, 
vehicles  and  paraphernalia  of  Interstate 
commerce,  Is  a  national  problem.  As  such. 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Is  unchallenged  and 
Federal  responsibility  Is  undisputed. 

Organized  crime  is  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system.  Trafficking  In 
vice  and  greed  and  all  the  ignoble  human 
frailties,  syndicated  crime  has  a  gigantic 
earning  power.  Receipts  from  illegal  gam- 
bling alone  have  been  estimated  at  up  to  50 
billion  dollars  a  year.  This  earning  power  has 
created  a  reservoir  of  wealth  unmatched  by 
any  legitimate  financial  Institution  in  the 
nation.  As  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion elaborately  documented,  organized 
crime's  overlco'ds  have  tapped  this  reservoir 
and  Invested  its  funds  In  wholly  legitimate 
business  activity.  Because  resources  are  prac- 
tically unlimited,  the  crime  syndicate  has 
tbe  power  not  only  to  acquire  and  control  an 
individual  business  establishment,  but,  by 
massive  purchases  and  sales  on  the  stock 
market,  to  manipulate  capital  values  and  In- 
fluence price  structures.  By  careful,  me- 
thodical, clandestine  Infiltration  of  several 
segments  of  a  particular  Industry,  organized 
crime  can  use  Its  vast  concentration  of  dol- 
lars to  create  monopolies  and,  by  coercive 
methods,  to  resrtraia  commerce  among  the 
states  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Clearly,  the  Investment  in  a  legitimate 
business  of  funds  illegally  acquired  or  funds 
legally  acquired  but  unreported  for  tax  pur- 
poses constitutes  an  act  of  unfair  competi- 
tion and  an  \inconsclonable  trade  practice 
against  others  engaged  in  that  bvisiness. 

The  first  two  bills  In  my  package  are  new. 
They  are  Intended  to  activate  the  antitrust 
laws  in  a  more  vital  way  and  focus  their  ap- 
plication upon  the  problem  of  organized 
crime. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  first  bUl  would 
outlaw  the  Investment  of  Income  derived 
from  specified  criminal  activities  In  legit- 
imate business.  The  activities  sijectfied  are 
those  typical  of  syndicate  conduct.  They 
include  gambling,  bribery,  extortion,  coun- 
terfeiting, narcotics  traffic,  and  white-slav- 
ery. This  bill  would  bring  to  bear  upon 
organized  crime  the  criminal  penalties  and 
clvU  sanctions  currently  defined  In  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Equally  as  Important,  If  not  more 
so,  this  bill  would  give  Federal  Investigators 
broader  and  more  certain  Jurisdiction  to 
investigate  the  activities  of  syndicated  crime 
and  Identify  Its  Illegal  revenue  sources. 

The  second  bill  would  outlaw  the  Invest- 
ment In  legitimate  business  concerns  of 
income  derived  by  organized  crime  frcHn 
other  legitimate  enterprises  If  such  Income 
has  not  been  reported  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes.  This  bill  would  furnish  the 
predictae  for  Investigation  of  the  myriad 
ramifications  of  organized  crime's  infiltra- 
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tion  Into  the  many  compartments  and  ech- 
elons of  American  business.  Moreover,  In 
addition  to  requiring  payment  of  the  tax  on 
the  unreported  earnings,  the  crime  syndicate 
would  be  subjected  to  payment  of  multiple 
damages  authorized  tunder  the  Sherman  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  other  wholesome  aspects 
these  two  bills  would  have,  Jointly  they  would 
allow  organized  criminal  activities  to  be  at- 
tacked before  their  antt-competltlve  Impact 
can  destroy  legitimate  business.  They  would 
siphon  off  a  large  part  of  organized  crime's 
dollar  reservoir,  and  this  could  do  as  much 
to  control  this  problem  as  sending  a  few 
crime  chiefs  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  tem- 
porary season. 

I  have  said  these  two  bills  are  new.  They 
are;  however,  there  Is  some  precedent  In 
practice.  The  existing  antitrust  laws  have 
been  used  by  law  enforcement  authorities  In 
the  criminal  field.  The  Sherman  Act  makes 
every  combination  or  trust  and  every  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce 
an  Illegal  enterprise.  The  penalty  structure 
permits  fines  up  to  950,000  and  confinement 
up  to  one  year,  or  both.  The  existing  anti- 
trust laws  also  make  provision  for  pretrial 
discovery  and  investigation  by  grand  Jvtrles 
for  criminal  prosecutions.  In  addition  to 
criminal  penalties,  the  Act  permits  an  In- 
jured party  to  bring  a  civil  suit  for  Injunc- 
tion or  recovery  of  civil  demages  and  at- 
torney's fees. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Bitz,  282 
F.  2d  465  (2d  Clr.  1960),  racketeers  had  been 
indicted  under  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  for  conspiring  and  threaten- 
ing to  strike  against  the  distributors  of 
newspaper!  to  coerce  money  from  them.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  Indict- 
ment as  an  appropriate  use  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  convictions  were  subsequently 
obtained. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania Refuse  Removal  Ass'n.,  357  F.  2d  806 
(3d  Clr.  1966),  Cert.  Denied,  384  VS.  96L 
(1966),  the  defendant  was  charged  under  the 
antitrust  laws  with  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
trade  by  coercive  methods  in  the  garbage 
collection  business.  He  was  convicted  and 
the  courts  stistalned  the  conviction. 

The  civil  Injunction  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  used  to  enjoin  a  conspiracy 
to  sell  yellow  grease  by  coercive  methods, 
and  the  use  of  ihe  law  for  this  purpose  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Los  Angeles  Meat  &  Provision  Driver's 
Union  v.  United  States.  371  U.S.  94  (1962). 

Only  last  March  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice filed  a  civil  antitrust  action  against  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  alleging  vio- 
lence and  coercion  in  attempting  to  monopo- 
lize the  Interstate  sale  of  milk.  Clearly,  If 
the  present  antitrust  statutes  can  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose,  they  can  be  used  against 
criminal  combinations  by  organized  crime  In 
restraint  of  trade. 

Indeed,  It  may  be  that  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  are  sufficient  without  amendment 
as  a  tool  in  the  war  against  organized  crime. 
If  so,  the  two  bills  I  have  introduced  aren't 
necessary.  If  not,  they  should  be  refined  and 
passed.  In  their  present  form,  even  If  im- 
perfect, they  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  hear- 
ings to  enable  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  a  determination  on  this  point. 

CHANGES    IN    CRIMINAL    PROCEDURE 

The  third  bill  In  my  package  Is  an  omnibus 
measure  embracing  a  number  of  Important 
criminal  procedure  Improvements.  Court  de- 
cisions defining  the  limits  of  the  powerfe  of 
investigative  officers  in  the  field  of  searches 
and  seizures  need  to  be  clarified  and  codiued. 
This  bill  makes  It  plain  that  a  police  officer, 
while  making  a  lawful  arrest,  can  search  both 
the  person  and  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  sii&pect  for  the  piu-pose  of  preventing  the 
suspect  from  escaping,  protecting  the  officer 
from  attack,  capturing  property  which  Is  the 
fruit  of  the  crime  or  seizing  property  iised 
In  the  conmilsslon  of  the  crime.  It  would  also 
translate  Into  statutory  law  the  recent  ruling 


of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bayden  case, 
which  held  that  officers  armed  with  an  ap- 
propriate search  warrant  can  belze  and  Im- 
pound personal  iM-operty  to  be  used  as  so- 
called  "mere  evidence"  in  the  prosecution's 
case.  Heretofore,  the  law  has  permitted  sei- 
zure only  of  fruits  of  the  crime  and  contra- 
band. Mere  evidence,  no  matter  how  proba- 
tive, was  exempt  from  seizure. 

The  omnibus  blU  contains  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "no-knock"  proposal. 
Under  present  law  the  officer  with  a  search 
warrant  Is  required  before  entering  the 
premises  to  knock,  request  admission,  and 
divulge  his  authority  and  purptose  under  the 
warrant.  The  blU  would  permit  forcible  entry 
against  the  wiU  of  the  occupant  if  the  mag- 
istrate has  made  a  determination — and  has 
registered  that  determination  In  the  war- 
rant— that  the  property  sought  Is  perishable 
or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offi- 
cer might  result  without  such  authority. 
Such  an  entry  may  be  made  even  without 
express  authority  in  the  warrant  If  this  is 
necessary  to  his  protection  In  executing  the 
warrant  or  if  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  the 
occupant  already  knows  the  officer's  author- 
ity and  purpose. 

Another  part  of  the  omnibus  bill  Is  the 
language  of  HJEt.  8664  Introduced  earlier 
by  the  Gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  RaUs- 
back,  and  recently  endorsed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Crime.  This  language, 
following  the  precedent  in  the  Narcotics 
Control  Act  of  1956,  permits  the  prosecutor 
to  appeal  orders  suppressing  evidence  or 
granting  a  motion  for  retxim  of  seized  prop- 
erty before  the  prosecution  proceeds  to  trial. 
This  proposal  enjoys  the  support  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  the  Judiclcd 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  omnibus  bill  creates  a  new  law  en- 
forcement tool  which  has  long  been  needed. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  is  called  the  "Ob- 
struction of  Investigation"  law.  Patterned 
after  the  concept  of  the  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice statute  which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
many  years,  the  new  law  would  make  It  a  new 
Federal  crime  for  a  person  to  obstruct  a 
Federal  criminal  Investigator  engaged  In  the 
lawful  Investigation  of  a  Federal  offense. 

The  omnibus  bill  undertakes  to  write  a 
better  witness  Immunity  law  than  the  nation 
now  has.  Indeed,  the  nation  now  has  some 
41  Immunity  laws.  These  are  too  many,  too 
Imprecise  and  too  awkward.  The  language 
of  the  new  bill  represents  an  Improvement 
without  perfection.  It  Is  Intended  principally 
to  be  a  working  paper  rather  than  the  final 
product.  Refinements  can  be  made  and  some 
efforts  must  be  made  to  work  out  a  system  of 
coordination  and  liaison  with  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel.  Until  those  who 
have  special  Information  necessary  to  con- 
vict others  can  be  assured  that  they  will  en- 
Joy  immunity  from  prosecution  at  all  levels 
of  government,  no  federal  immunity  statute 
wlU  function  properly. 

Tbe  omnibus  bill  comes  to  grips  with  a 
problem  which  has  plagued  law  enforcement 
people  from  the  beginning.  Our  perjury  laws 
retain  today  the  old  common  law  require- 
ments of  direct  evidence  and  corroborative 
testimony,  ihe  omnibus  bill,  while  preserving 
the  requirement  for  proving  falsity,  elimi- 
nates the  direct  evidence  rule  and  the  so- 
called  two-witness  rule.  Such  legislation  was 
warmly  recommended  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  and  most  legal  scholars 
agree  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  Jiistlficatlon 
for  the  cumbersome  procedures  which  the 
common  law  required. 

In  context  with  this  package  of  bills,  I 
consider  It  appropriate  to  identify  once  again 
the  electronic  surveillance  bill,  H.R.  10037, 
Introduced  recently  by  the  ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  McCuUoch; 
the  distinguished  Minority  Leader,  the  Gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  Ford; 
myself  and  a  score  of  other  Republican 
Members  of  the  House. 


The  principle  thrust  of  H.R.  10037  is  to 
protect  the  right  of  privacy  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  For  that  purpose.  It  outlaws  all  wire- 
tapping or  bugging  by  private  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  tbe  individual's  right  of 
prlvticy  is  carefully  balanced  against  society's 
right  of  security.  The  bill  authorizes  society 
to  protect  Itself  by  discovering  tbe  criminal 
plans  and  practices  of  those  who  have  no 
proper  regard  for  society's  security.  It  au- 
thorizes law  enforcement  authorities  to 
acquire  from  a  Judge  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion a  warrant  (In  the  nature  of  a  search 
warrant) .  authorizing  tbe  officer  under  care- 
fully proscribed  conditions  to  conduct  elec- 
tronic surveillance  against  named  Indi- 
viduals In  identified  locations. 

HJR.  10037  Implements  the  recommenda- 
tion of  and  is  patterned  after  the  statutory 
scheme  discussed  In  the  Organized  Crime 
Task  Force  rep>ort  published  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission. 

The  bin  contains  the  following  significant 
features : 

Private  use  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  would  be  absolutely 
prohibited. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  could  ob- 
tain court  authorized  electronic  surveillance 
orders  for  Investigation  of  certain  specified 
offenses.  Including  national  security  and 
organized  crime. 

State  authorities  could  engage  In  similar 
activities  pursuant  to  proper  state  statutory 
authorization.  (The  President's  proposal 
would  not  only  ban  all  wiretapping  and  bug- 
ging but  also  repeal  existing  state  laws.) 

An  elaborate  and  comprehensive  system  of 
checks  and  safeguards  would  be  established 
to  protect  individual  privacy,  curb  abuses 
by  law  enforcement  officers  and  assure  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  criminal.  Such 
safeguards  include  provisions  for  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence  when  gathered  im- 
properly, advance  notice  to  the  defendant  of 
intent  to  xise  such  evidence  prior  to  trial, 
notice  to  persons  subject  to  such  electronic 
surveillance  within  one  year  after  the  author- 
ization, limited  periods  for  such  authoriza- 
tion, civil  remedies  to  aggrieved  parties,  and 
limitation  on  certain  privileged  communlca- 
tlcns  such  as  those  between  lawyer-client, 
husband-wife  and  clergyman-confidant.  Pub- 
lic telephones  would  also  be  subject  to  sim- 
ilar stringent  restrictions. 

All  officials,  state  and  Federal,  engaged  in 
electronic  surveillance  would  be  required  to 
report  annually  through  the  Administrative 
Office  of  U.S.  Courts  to  the  Congress  on  their 
Eictlvities  to  allow  for  continuing  Congres- 
sional overview,  and  the  legislation  Itself 
would  be  self -terminating  in  eight  years. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  most  careful 
thought  and  consideration  has  gone  into  tbe 
drafting  of  this  bill  In  order  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  against  both  tres- 
pass by  his  neighbor  and  unreasonable  intru- 
sion by  the  policeman.  And  yet  society's  in- 
terest in  Investigating  and  controlling  crim- 
inal activity  Is  incorporated  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  equation  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
I  have  been  Joined  In  the  sponsorship  of  this 
package  of  bills  by  the  foUowlng  Members  of 
Congress:  John  Rhodes,  Melvln  Laird,  Bob 
Wilson,  Leslie  Arends,  Barber  Conable,  Carle- 
ton  King,  Clark  MacGregor,  Robert  Price, 
Arch  Moore,  Edward  Hutchinson,  Robert  Mc- 
Clory,  Robert  Taft,  Henry  P.  Smith  lU,  and 
Chalmers  Wylle. 

I  repeat,  as  I  began,  this  package  of  bills 
is  Intended  to  give  law  enforcement  author- 
ities new  and  sharper  tools  for  this  task.  It 
Is  well  and  good  to  attack  the  causes  of 
crime  at  the  environmental  level.  It  Is  useful 
to  treat  with  socioeconomic  conditions  which 
breed  crime.  We  need  to  Improve  the  method- 
ology of  rehabilitation  to  help  control  recid- 
ivism. It  Is  helpful  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand physical  equipment  and  facilities  used 
by  policemen. 

Yet,  we  must  understand  that  these  are 
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gradual,  long-range  techniques.  Something 
net  da  to  be  done  now.  Our  old  laws  are  not 
adiquate  to  the  new  need.  They  murt  be 
mc  demlzed.  This  Is  the  province  of  the  C3on- 
gr«  w.  The  people  expect  the  Congress  to  deal 
wii  h  this  duty. 

:  Fi  om  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime, 
July  11,19671 

It  Takes  More  Than  Laws,"  Says  Poff 
!  lep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R.-Va.)  today  called 
for  greater  cooperation  between  the  Leglsla- 
tlv  s.  Judicial,  and  Executive  Branches  ol 
Gc  vemment  in  an  effort  to  combat  the  prob- 
ler  13  of  crime  and  organized  criminal  activ- 
ity nationwide. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Ta  )k  Force  on  Crime  stated,  "The  people  are 
de  nandlng  that  Congress  prepare  new  and 
Bti  anger  laws  to  deal  with  the  nation's  -an- 
pr  icedented  crime  rate.  But  no  matter  how 
atrmg,  no  matter  how  carefully  drawn,  no 
mt  iter  how  well  developed  new  laws  may  be, 
Ctngresa  only  legislates.  Law  enforcement." 
Pel  continued,  "requires  more  than  laws, 
sti  Idles,  or  commissions.  Effective  law  en- 
fo  cement  demands  enthusiasm,  dedication, 
determination,  and  a  continuing  effort  to 
en  [orce  the  laws." 

Poff  expressed  dismay  at  the  Attorney  Gen- 
er  lI's  recent  memorandum  banning  almost 
ai:  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping.  "That 
le)  .vea,  as  the  next  logical  step,  an  order  In- 
st "uctlng  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  to 
w<  ar  blinders  and  stuff  cotton  in  their  ears," 
P(  ff  commented. 

The  battle  against  crime  ha*  not  been 
wi  in.  The  problems  are  still  with  us  in  even 
gi»ater  number,"  Rep.  Poff  told  his  House 
cc  [leagues. 

S  JRTAX  SHOULD  SPUR  VOTTERS  TO 
ACTION 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
n  ous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
I  Unols  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  extend 
h  a  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  id  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iidlana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
E  resident  Johnson  told  us  last  winter 
t  lat  a  6-percent  surtax  would  be  neces- 
s  iry  to  avoid  a  deficit  of  more  than  $8 
billon,  some  of  us  suggested  the  pos- 
a  blllty  that  reductions  in  nondefense 
s  )ending  might  be  preferable. 

Throughout  the  winter  and  spring, 
t  owever,  the  administration  has  poured 
on  the  spending.  Revenues,  it  now  ap- 
I  ears,  will  be  even  less  than  was  expect- 
ei;  and  so  now  we  are  told  we  need  a 
1 0-percent  surtax. 

The  Jollet  Herald-News,  which  is  pub- 
ished  in  the  district  I  represent,  had 
s  sme  thoughts  about  this  the  other  day. 
]f  the  administration  will  not  stop 
J  pending.  It  said,  the  voters  must  stop 
1  [  for  us. 

I  believe  the  editorial  will  be  of  inter- 
I  st  to  my  colleagues. 

SxntTAX  Shouu)  Sfu«  Voters  to  Action 
Despite   the   familiar   soit,    easy-payment 
]  iresentatlon,  the  10  per  cent  Income  surtax 

iropoeed  by  the  administration  Is  going  to 
:  lurt.  Added  to  a  seemingly  endless  array 
I  if  other  tax  Increases,  it  represents  a  severe 

ilow  to  the  American  people. 
In  effect,  the  people  are  being  asked   to 

accept  an  austerity  program  which  govem- 

aent  has  stubbornly  refused  to  accept  for 

tself.  We  are  being  asked  to  do  as  govern- 

iLent  says,  not  as  government  does. 


The  time  has  come  for  the  people  who  pay 
the  bills  to  Insist  that  government  be  op- 
erated in  the  same  "spirit  of  sacrifice"  that 
is  being  foisted  upon  the  public.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  by  a  reversal  In  attitudes  to- 
ward government  spending — a  reversal  that 
must  be  attained  at  the  voting  booths. 

The  federal  surtax  plaui  comes  at  a  time 
when  state  taxes  have  been  boosted  sharply. 
The  added  sales  tax  alone  means  paying  one 
per  cent  more  for  everything  you  buy.  Higher 
state  income  taxes  will  dig  still  deeper  Into 
the  pocketbook.  Social  Security  payments  are 
due  to  rise  from  a  maximimi  of  (290.40  per 
year  to  »334.40  in  1968.  Built-in  increases  in 
Social  Security  contributions  are  scheduled 
to  reach  nearly  6  per  cent  of  wages  In  the 
next  10  years,  with  employers  contributing 
a  like  amount. 

Paced  with  an  "unexpected"  deficit  of  $28 
billion  to  $30  billion,  the  federal  government 
now  desperately  seeks  a  way  out  of  its 
dilemma  by  shifting  to  the  people  the  bur- 
den of  Its  own  neglected  resp>onslbllltles. 

Much  of  the  deficit  Is  the  result  of  a  gov- 
ernment philosophy  which  holds  that  we 
can  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity,  happi- 
ness and  peace.  Even  this  might  be  bearable, 
or  at  least  alleviated,  If  Congress  did  not  go 
out  of  Its  way  to  find  new  ways  to  waste 
money. 

Scarcely  Is  a  spiendlng  program  operational 
until  new  and  broader  ones  are  sought — and 
granted.  Dubious  and  needless  schemes  for 
everything  from  social  experimentation  to 
more  lavish  incomes  or  surroundings  for  gov- 
ernment officials  are  approved. 

The  federal  treasury  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Inexhaustible  slush  fund  with  which 
politicians  buy  votes. 

And  everyone  with  a  glib  sales  pitch  un- 
doubtedly could  persuade  Congress  to  appro- 
priate millions  for  research  Into  the  sleeping 
habits  of  gnats. 

As  Kin  Hubbard  once  said;  "Who  remem- 
bers when  folks  used  to  get  along  without 
somethin'  If  it  cost  too  much?" 

Certainly  few  can  remember  government 
taking  that  attitude.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  people  will  be  forced  to  do 
so.  Excessive  taxes  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  business,  further  reducing  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

If  government  officials  are  troubled  by  huge 
deficits — although  this  seems  to  be  a  rela- 
tively recent  development — the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  stop  their  wasteful 
spending. 

If  they  won't  stop  It,  the  voters  must. 
Every  citizen  should  demand  that  his  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  work  to  halt  need- 
less expenditures  or  not  return  him  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Tears  of  reasoning,  argument  and  plead- 
ing have  failed. 
P^om  now  on,  votes  must  talk. 


ANTIDOTE     NEEDED     TO      CARMI- 
CHAELS  AND  BROWNS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  anti- 
dote to  the  Carmichaels  and  Browns  is 
needed  to  counteract  the  foul  taste  these 
hatemongers  have  left  in  the  mouths  of 
everyone  the  world  over. 

There  is  such  an  antidote  in  the  form 
of  a  real  American  and  an  articulate 
spokesman  now  fighting  for  his  country. 


There  is  also  ample  precedent  for 
what  I  will  propose  today. 

In  World  War  n,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment brought  home  American  troops  to 
be  "salesmen"  for  the  American  cause,  to 
sell  war  bonds  and  to  promote  unity. 

I  ask  today  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in  urging 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Air  Force  to  bring  home  Col. 
Daniel  James,  Jr.,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
and,  if  need  be,  selected  members  of  his 
fighter  wing,  to  tell  the  American  people 
and  the  world  that  Carmichael  and 
Brown  are  representing  the  extremists 
and  are  doing  their  country  more  harm 
than  the  Communist  Vietcong  can  ever 
do. 

Members  of  this  House  will  recall  a 
recent  interview,  datellned  Danang, 
with  Colonel  James,  a  decorated  veteran 
of  Vietnam,  as  well  as  World  War  11  and 
Korea. 

To  quote  the  AP's  lead  paragraph: 

To  a  black  power  leeuier  who  says  Negroes 
are  ready  to  fight  at  home  but  not  In  Viet- 
nam, a  Negro  colonel  replies  that  thousands 
of  Negroes  are  fighting  here  "and  when  we 
go  home  we'll  have  to  live  down  the  trouble 
he  and  other  idiots  like  him  have  built." 

For  those  who  may  have  failed  to  see 
this  refreshing  viewpoint.  I  include  the 
whole  story  of  the  interview  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

On  Wednesday,  I  plan  to  circulate  a 
letter  to  Members  urging  each  and  every 
one  to  support  this  plan,  and  urging  them 
to  cosponsor  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive, his  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  urging  the  re- 
turn of  Colonel  James  and  his  crew. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  favor  a 
strong  antidote  to  the  Carmichaels  and 
Browns  will  enthusiastically  support  this 
proposal. 

Many  Members,  Including  myself,  have 
urged  swift  prosecution  of  Carmichael 
and  Brown. 

However,  this  approach  ofifers  a  long- 
range  solution  to  combat  the  poison 
these  hatemongers  have  injected  into 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  youth. 

Following  is  the  interview : 
Negro  Combat  Pilot  Blasts  Black  Power 
Da  Nano,  Vietnam. — To  a  black  power 
leader  who  says  Negroes  are  ready  to  fight  at 
home  but  not  in  Vietnam,  a  Negro  colonel 
replies  that  thousands  of  Negroes  are  fight- 
ing here  "and  when  we  go  home  we'll  have  to 
live  down  the  trouble  he  and  other  idiots 
like  him  have  built." 

The  majority  of  American  Negroes  oppose 
the  extremists  of  their  race,  said  Col.  Daniel 
James  Jr.,  47,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a  pilot  with 
56  combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam. 
"But  we  must  speak  out  firmly  against  them 
and  violence." 

"This  thing  got  to  me,  the  lawlessness- 
rioting,"  James  declared  in  an  interview. 
"Men  like  Stokely  Carmichael  acting  as  if 
they  speak  for  the  Negro  people.  They  don't, 
and  they've  set  civil  rights  back  100  years. 

"Carmichael  says  he  will  fight  with  guns. 
Well,  who  has  the  guns?  You  can't  physically 
outpower  the  majority  and  If  you  could  it 
would  be  wrong — it  is  just  stupid." 

AMERICAN    POWER 

"Black  power — I  don't  know  what  that  Is," 
said  James,  the  tall,  soft-spoken  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
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"But  I  know  what  American  power  is.  Our 
wing  Isnt  a  black  wing,  or  a  white  wing  or 
a  green  wing — It's  technicolor,  all-Amerlcan." 

James  tried  to  strike  a  nonviolent  blow  for 
Negro  rights  as  a  young  lieutenant  In  World 
War  II.  He  and  100  other  Negro  officers  were 
arrested  when  they  tried  to  visit  an  all-white 
officers'  club  at  Johnson  Field,  Ind.,  after 
they  had  been  warned  to  stay  away. 

Three  of  the  demonstrators  were  court- 
martialed.  Two  were  acquitted  and  the  third 
was  convicted  of  resisting  arrest. 

In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  or- 
dered Integration  of  the  armed  forces  "and 
the  military  has  proven,  that  it  will  work," 
James  said. 

CITES    responsibility 

As  for  violent  struggle,  "call  me  an  Uncle 
Tom,"  said  James,  "but  we  have  to  step  up, 
now,  and  say,  'This  isn't  going  to  happen  in 
our  town."  If  the  responsible  people  take 
their  stand,  these  black  power  people  will  be 
out  of  business." 

James,  a  27-year  Air  Force  veteran  who 
flew  101  combat  missions  in  the  Korean  War, 
describes  himself  as  "an  American  and  an 
Air  Force  officer  who  believes  In  .old- 
fashioned  patriotism." 

"Hell,  I'm  no  African."  he  added.  "I'm  an 
American.  Put  me  In  Africa  and  I'd  be  lost." 

His  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  live  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  His  daughter  Is  married  to  an 
Air  Force  major,  son  Claude  will  be  a  junior 
high  school  student  this  fall,  and  son  Danny 
ia  In  the  Reserve  officers"  training  program 
at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Did  James  write  to  counsel  Danny  about 
the  racial  violence  this  summer? 

"No,  I've  been  teaching  him  for  21  years," 
the  colonel  replied.  "I  don't  have  to  preach 
to  him  now.  He  knows  he  Is  there  to  get  an 
education  and  become  an  Air  Force  officer." 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  GRACE 
MAILHOUSE  BURNHAM  (BERN- 
HEIM)  MCDONALD  AND  THE 
CALIFORNIA  FARMER -CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CaJlfomla  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ]^ecord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than 
25  years  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee,  formerly 
known  as  the  California  Farm  Research 
and  Legislative  Committee,  has  been  ac- 
tive in  backing  legislation  which  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  help  the  family 
farmer.  Throughout  that  time  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald, 
formerly  Mrs.  Grace  Mailhofl&e  Burn- 
ham,  has  been  most  active.  She_ 
showered  Members  of  Congr 
State  legislatures  with  letter 
lutions  and  has  been  most  active  In  pro 
motlng  liberal  and  even  leftwing  causes. 
Such  a  person  who  attempts  to  wield  in- 
fluence and  one  who  heads  such  an  or- 
ganization should  be  thoroughly  studied. 
That  is  my  purpose  today,  to  present  an 
objective  and  factual  study  of  the  former 
Mrs.  Bumham. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  writings 
of  Grace  McDonald  in  the  magazine 
California  Farmer-Consumer  Reporter, 
published  by  her  organization,  would 
have  noted  the  regular  recurrence  of 
antl-free-enterprise  views  and  an  antag- 


onism for  private  utilities  and  corporate 
farm  operations.  By  embracing  "good" 
programs  such  as  air  pollution  controL 
railroad  grade-crossing  safety,  agricul- 
tural zoning,  and  opposition  to  all  rate 
increases  at  Public  Utilities  Commission 
hearings,  an  aura  of  "good"  has  sur- 
rounded the  committee's  activities.  To 
all  but  well-trained  observers,  the  com- 
mittee is  an  innocent  and  well-inten- 
tioned organization. 

But  d  study  of  who  and  what  Grace 
McDonald  really  is,  what  her  movements 
have  been  over  her  lifetime,  and  of  her 
working  relationships  with  local  and  na- 
tional Communists,  raises  enough  doubt 
to  bring  her  and  the  purposes  of  her 
organization  under  a  serious  cloud. 

Grace  McDonald  was  bom  Grace  Lois 
Mailhouse  on  April  18,  1889,  In  New 
Haven,  Conn.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
New  Haven  physician  and  professor  at 
Yale  University,  Dr.  Max  MailhoUse.  In 
the  early  1900's  Grace  Lois  Mailhouse 
was  married  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan to  Lee  Solomon  Bemheim.  In  1920, 
Bernheim,  with  two  other  men,  formed 
the  St.  Dennis  OfiQces  Corp.,  which  owned 
the  premises  at  799  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant address. 

By  1923  Grace  and  her  husband  began 
to  use  the  name  Bumham  and  were 
using  it  when  Lee  Solomon  (Bernheim) 
Bumham  died  November  14,  1923,  at  the 
A.  R.  Stem  Hospital  of  causes  unknown. 
The  death  certificate,  made  out  In  the 
name  of  Lee  Solomon  Bumham,  identi- 
fies the  decedent's  father  as  Bemheim. 

Upon  Burnham's  death,  his  wife  Grace 
Inherited  $500,000  In  cash  according  to 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Among  her 
Inheritance  was  Burnham's  Interest  In 
the  St.  Dennis  Offices  Corp.,  Including 
the  building  at  799  Broadway. 

On  page  528  of  appendix  IX  of  the 
publication  "Investigation  of  Un-Ameri- 
can Propaganda  Activities  In  the  United 
States,"  House  of  Representatives,  78th 
Congress,  second  session,  are  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Champion  was  published  at  799  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  which  is  also  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Young  Communist  League  and 
many  Communist  Party  organizations.  TTie 
building  at  799  Broadway  ...  la  owned  by 
the  notorious  woman  Commiuilst,  Grace 
Burnham. 

Another  tie-In  between  Grace  Bum- 
ham and  the  Communist  Party  Involves 
a  rather  curious  story  which  occupied 
the  headlines  of  New  York  newspapers  In 
1928.  This  is  the  "eugenic  baby"  story. 

On  January  10,  1928,  at  Lying-In 
Hospital  In  New  York  City,  Grace  Mail- 
house  Burnham  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl 
whom  she  named  Vera.  She  refused  to 
^name  the  father  of  the  child,  born  3  years 
ifter  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
jited  that  her  child  was  an  "eugenic" 
baby.  Approaching  middle  age,  she  de- 
sired a  child  but  not  matrimony  and 
d&iberately  picked  a  male  for  the  child's 
fajther  who  had  what  she  considered  the 
jht  physical  and  mental  attributes  to 
^  reduce  a  perfect  progeny.  New  York 
"newspapers  carried  the  story  for  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  and  the  front  page  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  for  January  24  carried  a 
full-page  photograph  of  Mrs.  Burnham. 
Still  a  different  picture  of  Mrs.  Burnham 


was  published  in  the  Mirror  for  January 
25,  1928.  Both  of  these  bear  more  than 
just  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Grace 
McDonald  who  works  today  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee. 

There  is  more  to  the  "eugenic"  baby 
story  than  just  spectacular  headlines. 
According  to  Benjamin  Gitlow,  Commu- 
nist candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1924  and  1928,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  ruling  political  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  of  the  executive  committee  presid- 
ium of  the  Communist  International, 
and  the  first  American  Communist  to  be 
arrested  and  convicted  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  story  of  Grace  Burnham 
and  her  "eugenic"  baby  was  embarrass- 
ing to  her  Communist  associates.  On 
page  509  of  Gitlow's  book  entitled  "I 
Confess  the  Truth  About  American  Com- 
munism," he  relates  the  story  of  Grace 
Burnham  and  her  baby.  At  one  point  he 
says : 

The  matter  came  up  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Party  because  it  Involved  Grace  Burn- 
ham, who  was  a  prominent  Party  member, 
and  William  Wlnestone,  a  member  of  the 
Political  Committee  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  District.  Harriet  Silverman,  Wine- 
stone's  wife  who  had  recently  Joined  the 
I>arty,  threatened  to  expose  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  newspapers.  Harriet  Silverman  was 
the  director  In  one  of  the  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  wealthy  Comrade  Burnham.  It 
was  through  Harriet  that  Wlnestone  came  to 
know  Mrs.  Burnham,  who  had  inherited  a 
fortune  from  her  former  husband.  We  of  the 
Secretariat  were  afraid  that  If  the  newspa- 
pers got  the  story  they  would  feature  it  In 
such  a  way  as  to  discredit  the  Communist 
Party  by  holding  it  up  to  ridicule  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Burnham  was  calm  under  the  circum- 
stances .  .  .  She  reiterated  that  she  was 
ready  to  abide  by  whatever  decision  the 
Party  made. 

In  1935  Grace  Mailhouse  Burnham 
(Bernheim)  married  Joseph  Edmond 
McDonald. 

In  the  April  12,  1949,  edition  of  Peo- 
ple's World,  McDonald  was  Identified  as 
one  who  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  1921 
as  a  technical  aid  for  a  vast  construction 
project.  The  article  says: 

Since  his  return  to  this  country,  McDonald 
was  outspoken  in  his  praise  and  support  of 
the  great  work  being  done  in  that  socialized 
land. 

The  McDonalds  moved  to  California 
In  1936  where  they  became  active  in  the 
labor  press.  Grsw;e  McDonald  became  In- 
volved with  the  Independent  Progressive 
Party,  which  has  been  identified  by  a 
California  State  Senate  factfinding  com- 
mittee as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion. This  report  said: 

The  Independent  Progressive  Party  In  Cali- 
fornia was  quickly  captured  by  the  Commu- 
nists. By  the  time  the  Wallace  for  President 
campaign  had  swung  Into  high  gear  It  was 
being  operated  lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  California. 

Grace  McDonald  is  identified  In  the 
August  3,  1948,  edition  of  the  Commu- 
nist newspaper.  People's  World,  as  hav- 
ing nominated  Paul  Taylor  as  IPP  candi- 
date for  the  Eighth  California  Congres- 
sional District.  Taylor  was  the  brother  of 
IPP's  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

In  1948  Grace  McDonald  set  up  a 
Farmers  for  Wallace  Committee. 


22'302 


Iri  1950,  the  IPP  held  a  mass  rally  In 
Sacamento  which  Included  Grace  Mc- 
Donald of  the  California  Farm  and 
Ler  dative  Research  Committee  as  a  bay 
arei  representative. 

Slie  signed  an  IPP  petition  In  1950, 
repi  esentlng  the  same  organization. 

^  rs.  McDonald's  principal  tool  for  In- 
flue  icing  legislation  has  been  the  Cali- 
£on  la  Farm  Reporter,  now  called  Call- 
fon  la  Parmer-Consimier  Reporter.  This 
publcation  was  recognized  in  1951  by 
Pet  Is  Perry  who  stated  in  an  article  on 
pag ;  63  of  the  Jxily  1951  issue  of  Political 
Affslrs  entitled  "The  Farm  Question  in 
Cal  f  omla" : 

A  ong  with  the  question  of  building  the 
Pan  y,  we  must  build  all  of  the  left  and 
Mai  ilat  press.  In  California  there  is  the  Farm 
Reporter.  This  should  be  biUlt  to  a  mass 
put  lication.  It  would  be  most  helpful  in  ad- 
van  :ing  the  work  among  the  farmers  if  this 
I  done. 

F  ettls  Perry  was  national  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party's  Negro  commis- 
sioi.,  chairman  of  its  farm  commission, 
an<  one  of  17  Communists  seized  by  the 
PB  :  In  Jxme  1951.  He  was  convicted  as  a 
Coiununist  in  the  Los  Angeles  Smith 
Acl  trials  and  was  elected  to  the  national 
corimlttee  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
194  0.  Documentation  of  Perry's  record  is 
coi  talned  in  the  Dies  committee  and 
Te  mey  reports  of  1945,  1947.  1948,  and 
19^  9.  Perry  died  In  Moscow  in  September 
19(5 
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search  Committee.  In  1948  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department  reported  that  Reich 
was  the  former  educational  director  of 
the  Commimlst  Party  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  subpenaed  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  June  1960.  Their  re- 
port identifies  Reich  as  a  Communist  at 
page  2139. 

This  is  the  history  and  the  associations 
of  Grace  Lois  Mailhouse  Bumham 
(Bemheim)  McDonald  who  has  been 
honored  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature,  city  councils, 
legislators,  both  State  and  National  has 
been  quoted  by  respected  citizens,  and 
has  claimed  the  attention  of  various 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  from  Charles 
Brannen  to  Orville  Freeman. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  to  all  those  who  might  be 
influenced  by  Mrs.  McDonald  and  her 
committee,  who  receive  her  paper  and 
who  liston  to  her  orally  expressed  views, 
I  submit  that  these  facts  should  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  her  credltibility. 


from  these  programs.  Other  programs  should 
be  halted  completely. 

The  space  race  Is  entertaining  and  from  a 
scientific  aspect,  provides  us  with  much  in- 
formation and  technology  but  all  waste 
should  be  trimmed. 

There  will  be  no  trimming,  though,  unless 
congress  reasserts  its  position  in  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  government.  Many  of  the  deci- 
sions formerly  left  to  congress  have  been 
usurped  through  the  years  by  a  succession  of 
aggressive  and  ambitious  administrations 
bent  on  self  perpetuation. 

It's  time  we  returned  to  representative  gov- 
ernment and  what  better  time  than  now 
with  the  American  people  facing  problems 
on  every  hand. 


August  15,  1967 
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])n  March  1950,  Mrs.  McDonald  was 
rei  orted  In  the  People's  World  as  a  co- 
spcnsor  of  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Eslenda 
G«Kle  Robeson,  a  Negro  speaker  and 
ld(  ntified  Communist.  She  also  sponsored 
speeches  by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  and  was 
ons  of  the  signers  of  an  amnesty  plea 
sent  to  President  Truman  seeking  am- 
nesty for  Communist  leaders  convicted 
un  ler  the  Smith  Act. 

f^om  1948  to  1954  Helga  Weigert  was 
cl(  sely  associated  with  Grace  McDon- 
al(  .  In  1948  she  was  listed  as  research 
as  odate  for  the  California  Farm  Re- 
po  rter  and  in  1949  became  secretary  of 
th  5  California  Farm  and  Legflslative  Re- 
sei  irch  Committee. 

aelga  Weigert  was  the  wife  of  George 
1/  hr  who,  with  his  wife,  accepted  volun- 
ta  ry  deportment  from  the  United  States 
In  February  1954  after  being  subpenaed 
bj  a  Government  committee  which  was 
In  irestlgatlng  their  Conmiunist  affllia- 
tl<  >ns.  They  asked  for  and  received  asy- 
lu  tn  In  Commimlst  Czechoslovakia. 

Grace  McDonald  was  also  closely  as- 
st  elated  with  Philip  Hunt  Davis  who  was 
Ic  entlfled  as  a  Communist  before  the 

V  ashlngton  State  Committee  on  Un- 
Anerlcan  Activities  in  1948  by  his  own 
f i  ther  and  by  police  records  which  were 
submitted  Into  testimony. 

Another  very  Interesting  personality 
aisoclated  with  Mrs.  McDonald  on  the 
California  Farm  and  Legislative  Re- 
search Committee  was  William  Reich, 
associate  editor  of  the  California  Farm 
F  eporter.  He  has  a  record  of  Communist 
aitivltles  dating  back  to  1936  when  he 

V  as  educational  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
v  mia  Unemployed  League,  a  Trotskyite 
organization.  In  July  1947  he  was  ap- 
lolnted  as  a  field  representative  of  the 
Qalifomla   Farm   and   Legislative   Re- 


Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   [Mr.  Chamberlain]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
hearings  open  this  week  before  the  House 
Ways    and   Means    Committee    on    the 
I»resident's  request  for  greater  tax  in- 
crease, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  newspaper  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  August  9,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Ingham  County  News  of  Mason,  Mich., 
which  poses  the  very   timely   question 
"Congress,  Are  You  Listening?" 

The  message  is  simply  this:  A  priority 
system  on  the  spending  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  established 
before  any  tax  increase  can  be  justified 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  I 
would  certainly  hope,  although  it  is  not  a 
well-rounded  hope  in  view  of  past  expe- 
rience, that  the  administration  would  not 
continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  such  ad- 
vice. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I   include 

the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Congress,  Are  Yon  Listening? 

The  people  of  the  Dnlted  States  are  talking. 

The    big    question    Is    whether    congress    is 

listening. 

The  reaction  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  whopping  10  per  cent  income  tax 
surcharge  has  been  evident.  Many  people 
would  prefer  the  alternative  of  less  spending 
for  pie  In  the  sky.  Many  others  can  see  a  sur- 
tax but  not  a  10  per  cent  bite. 
The  decision  rests  with  congress. 
A  congnress  responsive  to  the  electorate 
would  certainly  stand  up  and  establish  a 
priority  system  on  the  spending  programs  of 
the  federal  government. 

We  are  committed  in  Vietnam,  for  better 
or  for  worse.  This  Is  a  priority.  The  doUars 
we  spend  there  should  be  spent  Judiciously  to 
get  the  best  results. 

We  are  committed  to  other  spending  pro- 
grams, both  domestic  and  foreign,  which 
should  be  continued  but  some  savings  most 
certainly  could  be  made  by  paring  the  fat 


BURDENSOME  TAXATION 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  second  call  this  year  for  in- 
creased taxes  has  met  with  an  even  less 
enthusiastic  response  than  his  first,  last 
January.  Raising  taxes  is,  of  course,  never 
popular.  Nonetheless,  at  times  the  need 
for  added  revenues  is  understood  and  ac- 
cepted. This  is  not  the  case  today  simply 
because  too  many  people  recognize  that 
the  incredible  budgetary  crisis  that  we 
face  is  basically  something  of  the  admin- 
istration's own  making. 

Regardless  of  how  each  of  us  may  feel 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  all.  I  think, 
can  agree  that  this  Nation  should  never 
be  brought  to  the  point  where  it  cannot 
act  to  protect  its  interests,  and  those  of 
the  free  world,  without  facing  the  finan- 
cial mess  that  we  have.  Years  of  unre- 
strained Federal  spending,  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  gimmickry,  and  of  misman- 
agement of  the  economy  have  all  landed 
us  where  we  are  today — at  the  doorstep 
of  a  $30  billion  deficit  for  just  1  year. 

Until  the  administration  takes  real  ac- 
tion to  cut  spending,  the  President  will 
have  failed  to  make  Ijls  case  for  increased 
taxes.  There  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  temper  of  the  American  people  on 
this  point.  Consequently,  £is  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee get  underway  this  week,  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  two  very  pertinent  edito- 
rials: "Burden  of  Taxation  Becoming 
Oppressive,"  appearing  in  the  State  Jour- 
nal of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  August  7,  1967, 
and  "  'War  Tex'  Conceals  Domestic 
Spending,"  appearing  in  the  Jackson, 
Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot  of  August  4,  1967. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Lansing   (Mich.)    State  Journal, 

Aug.  7,  1967] 
Burden  or  Taxation  Becoming  Oppressive 
President  Johnson's  proposed  10  percent 
"temporary  surcharge"  on  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes  has  not  been  accepted 
with  any  particular  satisfaction  by  American 
taxpayers,  or  by  the  members  of  Congress 
for  that  matter. 

And  here  In  Michigan,  the  President's  pro- 
posal received  a  particularly  chilly  reception 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  surtax  on  Indi- 
viduals was  proposed  to  begin  Oct.  1,  the 
same  date  that  Michigan's  new  Income  tax 
becomes  effective. 


The  President  suggested  that  the  sur- 
charge on  corporate  Income  taxes  be  retro- 
active to  July  1,  a  rather  surprising  proposal 
entirely  contrary  to  the  history  of  tax  In- 
creases in  this  country.  If  accepted  by  Con- 
fress,  It  would  have  disrupted  completely 
the  financial  planning  of  American  corpora- 
tions, large  and  small,  since  it  provided  no 
breathing  spell  for  such  corporations  to  pre- 
pare for  an  increase. 

Fortunately,  the  temper  of  Congress  seems 
to  be  clearly  to  reject  the  President's  pro- 
posal, at  least  Insofar  as  the  timing  Is  con- 
cerned. If  a  surcharge  Is  to  be  Invoked  on 
corporations,  the  Congress  apparently  will 
not  make  it  effective  before  Oct.  1,  and  ap- 
pears ready  to  delay  It  for  Individuals  until 
Jan.  1.  There  still  Is  no  certainty,  either,  that 
the  10  per  cent  figure  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  acceptable.  In  previous  an- 
nouncements, Mr.  Johnson  had  indicated 
that  he  would  seek  a  six  per  cent  surcharge 
on  taxes  and  the  increase  to  10  per  cent 
came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

The  budget  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  is 
far  greater  than  the  President  had  previous- 
ly predicted.  Astute  politicians  familiar  with 
government  finances  have  been  saying  for 
some  months,  however,  that  the  President's 
forecasts  were  far  too  low  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  aware  all  along  that  the 
deficit  was  inaccurate. 

The  decision  to  increase  the  scope  of  the 
American  commitment  in  Vietnam  un- 
doubtedly is  a  factor  in  the  recommendation 
for  the  surcharge. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  before 
the  President  proposed  the  tax  Increase  a 
survey  by  Louis  Harris  revealed  that  more 
Americans,  46  percent,  are  opposed  to  the 
program  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  in  this 
decade  than  they  are  those,  43  percent,  who 
favor  it. 

And  now  cames  the  necessity  for  diverting 
more  funds  to  the  problems  of  the  cities  as 
a  result  of  the  growing  rash  of  civil  dlsojders 
and  to  attach  the  problems  which  cause  them. 
Despite  what  the  President  has  been  saying 
all  of  the  years  that  he  has  served  in  the 
White  House,  it  Is  becoming  quite  obvious 
that  the  American  people  cannot  support  fi- 
nancially the  "both  guns  and  butter"  pro- 
gram of  the  national  administration.  Defense 
costs  are  skyrocketing  and  the  urban  prob- 
lems are  so  urgent  that  they  cannot  be 
Ignored.  Space  projects,  desirable  as  they  may 
seem,  may  have  to  be  given  a  lower  priority 
rating  and  other  nonessential  projects  like- 
wise reduced.  Perhaps  even  some  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  have  to  take  their 
hands  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payer and  we  may  need  to  reassess  some  of 
our  military  and  defense  commitments. 

And  it  would  be  appropriate,  too,  if  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  studied  very  carefully 
the  make-up  of  their  financial  priority  lists 
and  did  some  Judicious  rearranging  and 
pruning. 

(From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 

Aug.  4,  1967] 
"War    Tax"    Conceals    Domestic    Spending 

President  Johnson  has  cast  the  die;  he 
wants  a  tax  increase  so  he  can  go  on  doing 
everything  at  once,  trying  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people. 

The  tax  request  he  passed  to  Congress  was 
almost  anti-climactic,  having  been  liberally 
discussed  since  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

There  is  sugar  coating  on  the  request, 
though,  in  that  it  would  be  a  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  present  taxes.  That  is,  taxpay- 
ers would  Just  add  10  per  cent  to  the  amount 
of  Income  taxes  due. 

Another  bit  of  sweetener  was  added  in  the 
recommendation  the  tax  be  enacted  as  a 
temporary  one. 

That  temporary  bit  is  for  the  birds.  The 
nation  Is  still  paying  a  whole  flock  of  tem- 


porary taxes  passed  in  the  early   1940*8  to 
finance  the  war. 

It  has  been  22  years  since  World  War  n 
ended,  but  those  temporary  taxes  still  cost 
everyone  money  every  day.  In  fact  Johnson 
specifically  requested  retention  of  some  pre- 
viously scheduled  to  be  cut. 

One  must  give  Johnson  credit  for  one 
thing:  He's  adamant  about  not  cutting  fed- 
eral spending  one  tiny  bit,  no  matter  how 
much  the  governmental  payroll  grows  or  how 
much  Individual  taxpayers  may  object. 

The  Great  Society  trudges  along  under  the 
misapprehension  that  federal  funds  can  buy 
anything  the  Administration's  or  Congress' 
hearts  desire. 

Until  now  the  speculation  and  urgings  for 
a  tax  increase  have  been  pegged  on  an  effort 
to  do  something  about  inflation  by  reducing 
the  Individual's  purchasing  power;  the  need 
for  expanding  domestic  spending  or  the 
growing  war  effort. 

Johnson  has  decided  to  appeal  to  patriot- 
ism and  has  now  said  the  government  needs 
more  money  because  of  the  war.  Wave  some 
fiags  and  pay  up,  and  up. 

Obviously  the  President  couldn't  peg  his 
request  for  more  money  on  the  need  to  halt 
inflation.  He  claims  he  accomplished  that  bit 
of  legerdemain  long  ago  through  his  storied 
ability  as  a  politician.  What's  left  of  the  in- 
flationary spiral  is  Just  normal,  nothing  to  be 
concerned  about,  according  to  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Similarly,  he  couldn't  ask  for  the  tax  in- 
crease in  order  to  expand  domestic  Great 
Society  programs.  He  would  have  received  too 
much  static  from  the  electorate — and  the 
next  election  is  Just  over  a  year  off. 

By  hanging  his  coat  on  the  war  hook,  the 
President  does  more  than  Just  make  a  pa- 
triotic appeal  for  more  taxes. 

He  frees  other  funds  that  might  be  used 
for  the  war  so  the  grandiose  Great  Society 
can  continue  its  great  leap  forward.  At  the 
same  time  it  dampens  inflationary  pressures 
by  taking  money  from  the  Individual  and 
pouring  it  Into  the  deflclt-ridden  national 
treasury. 

Lest  anyone  get  the  idea  that  all  Great 
Society  programs  are  bad,  a  reminder  is  due 
that  Head  Start  is  a  success. 

President  Johnson  is  obviously  not  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  the  combination  of  rising 
prices  for  everything  plus  splrallng  taxes  at 
the  local,  state  and  national  level  puts  peo- 
ple in  a  real  bind  when  it  comes  time  to  pay 
for  essentials  like  food,  clothing,  medical 
bills  and  shelter. 

Perhaps  Congress  will  be  more  receptive  to 
hearing  and  heeding. 

Someone  has  to  learn  that  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets aren't  bottomless  pits  filled  with  sur- 
plus cash.  When  that  happens  perhaps  the 
federal  government  will  begin  operating  on 
a  responsible  financial  basis. 


THE  FIGHTING  69TH— THE  RAIN- 
BOW DIVISION  CELEBRATES  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kttpferman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  26,  at  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.,  a  parade 
will  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  famous  Rainbow  Division,  the  42d 
Infantry,  New  York  Army  National 
Guard,  whose  commander  today  is  Maj. 
Gen.  Martin  H.  Foery  and  whose  Infor- 
mation oflBcer  is  Maj.  E.  P.  McGrath. 


Yesterday,  August  14.  was  the  actual 
date  for  the  50th  anniversary  and  it 
brought  to  mind  the  famous  names  that 
have  been  associated  with  the  Rainbow 
Division  since  Its  formation  in  1917  as 
New  York's  69th  Infantry,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "Fighting  Irish." 

Serving  in  their  ranks  was  Father 
Duffy,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Father  Duffy  Square  is  in  my  district  at 
Broadway  and  47th  Streets.  Also,  in  my 
district,  are  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  71st  Infantry  in  the  armory  at  Park 
Avenue  and  34th  Street,  as  well  as  the 
7lh  Regiment. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  one  time 
headed  a  brigade  in  this  group.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  City  Council,  I  spon- 
sored the  legislation  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur  Plaza  and  Memorial  Park  right 
near  the  United  Nations. 

I  was  also  proud  to  know  Gen.  "Wild 
Bill"  Donovan  of  OSS  fame  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  fought  with  the  Fight- 
ing 69th  in  the  First  World  War. 

With  so  many  personal  remembrances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  a  cordial  salute  to 
the  men  of  the  42d  and  their  families  on 
this  significant  occasion  in  New  York 
City.  

EXTREMIST  ORGANIZATIONS  MUCT 
BE  CURBED 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  extremist  organizations  which  has 
been  listed  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  his 
latest  appearance  before  a  House  sub- 
committee is  the  group.  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement — RAM.  Mr.  Hoover 
said: 

RAM,  a  Negro  organization,  is  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  in 
the  United  States,  by  violence  if  necessary, 
and  its  replacement  by  a  socialist  system  ori- 
ented toward  the  Chinese  Communist  inter- 
pretation of  Marxism-Leninism. 

An  excellent  verification  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  appraisal  appeared  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  August  9  concern- 
ing the  prosecution  of  six  persons 
charged  of  conspiring  to  Incite  a  riot.  I 
place  the  article,  "Riot  Case  Hinges  on 
Leafiet,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Riot  Case  Hinges  on  Leaflet — "Duties  or 
the  Black  Guard" 

"Duties  of  the  Black  Guard,"  a  pamphlet 
of  an  arm  of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment (RAM)  became  the  central  argument 
for  the  prosecution  Tuesday  in  a  case  against 
the  head  of  the  Black  Guard  and  five  teen- 
age youths. 

The  six  are  charged  with  conspiring  to 
Incite  a  riot  and  have  been  held  on  tlO.OOO 
ball  since  July  29.  In  a  hearing  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  Tuesday  their  attorney.  Cecil 
B,  Moore,  maintained  that  no  case  had  been 
made  against  them  at  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing. 

However,  Assistant  District  Attorney 
James  Crawford  alluded  to  a  passage  in  the 
pamphlet  found  at  Black  Guard  headquar- 
ters which  lists  people  slated  for  execution 
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„,  the  group  and  addi  "there  ehould  l)e  no 
f e  sling  of  mercy.  They  mtat  be  rtlmlnated." 

Icnkwfonl  said  there  eoOld  t>e  "no  better 
iple  of  unlawfol  aettan'  than  tlM  paaip 

^„;.  "It  Is  an  example  of  a  eaU  to  action — 
,  combination  of  a  plan,  a  goal  and  an 
II  ganization  to  reach  It.  It  U  quite  different 

jm  a  profesaorUl  discussion  of  Ideas." 

But  Moore  maintained  that  to  have  a  con- 
jjlracy,  there  must  be  overt  action.  "The 
q  lestlon  here  Is  whether  the  mere  poesee- 
Bl  jn  of  artlclee  which  some  say  are  Inflamma- 
t<  ry  is  sufBclent  to  hold  these  men  for  con- 
si  iracy  to  riot." 

Judge  John  J.  McEtevltt.  3d,  took  the  case 
u  ider  advisement. 


Ms  EMERGENCY  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  OP  THE  GOVER- 
NORS ON  T7RBAN  PROBLEMS 
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Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
n  lous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
^ew  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
t  Is  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  nd  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from 
Qidlana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
t  Dday  Joined  with  Representatives  Qttie. 
I  lELLKNBACK,  EscH,  and  Steiger  of  Wis- 
c  ansln  In  a  caU  upon  the  President  to 
<  onvene  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an 
•  mergency  White  House  conference  on 
\  xban  problems.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
(hlef  executives  of  the  States  Join  to- 
I  ether  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
1  achieving  the  common  goal  of  all  Amer- 

There  Is  no  reason  why  State  Involve- 
:  nent  in  the  pressing  urban  problems  of 
oday  should  be  limited  in  scope  to  eight 
States  headed  by  Republican  Governors, 
rhe  problem  is  national  in  scope.  Urban 
)it)blems  are  interrelated  with  rural  con- 
litiona.  Nowhere  could  these  interrela- 
lonshlps  and  the  need  for  State  in volve- 
nent  be  more  evident  than  in  the  pov- 
>rty  program. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
»mprehensive  social  plarmlng  at  the 
State  level.  Today  every  State  has  a 
State  office  of  economic  opportunity. 
These  offices  are  funded  at  a  minimal 
level,  although  charged  with  the  major 
task  of  energl2tog  local  communities  to 
organize  local  poverty  programs.  They 
serve  the  additional  role  of  coordinating 
technical  assistance  on  a  statewide  basis 
in  support  of  local  programs. 

A  major  defect  in  the  present  system 
la  exclusion  of  the  States  from  planning 
and  continuing  evaluation  of  programs. 
There  Is  no  statewide  determination  of 
priorities.  Moreover,  local  poverty 
boards  deal  directly  with  OEO  regional 
offices.  Today  the  final  determination  of 
local  priorities  is  made  by  the  seven  re- 
gional OEO  directors.  These  regional  of- 
fices rarely  have  a  realistic  or  sensitive 
understsmding  of  local  problems.  State 
directors  flatly  state  consultation  be- 
tween the  regional  director  and  the  State 
OEO  office  is  token  or  nonexistent.  In- 
deed, at  this  very  time,  the  first  national 
meeting  of  the  50  State  directors  ever 
convened  In  the  3-year  life  of  OEO  is 
taking  place  here  In  Washington. 

The  OEO  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
community  action  programs  must  ulti- 


mately be  locally  financed.  But  local  gov- 
ernments are  suffering  today  from 
grossly  inadequate  sources  of  revenue, 
and  the  problems  they  confront  In  many 
cases  extend  well  past  the  purview  of 
local  political  subdivisions.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  Is  the  grossest  neglect  for 
the  administration  to  continue  its  un- 
justifiable policy  of  only  token  ii^volve- 
ment  of  the  States  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  must  be 
reminded  that  it  Is  the  States  which  ad- 
minister and  support  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  development  of 
human  resources. 

There  must  be  meaningful  partner- 
ship among  all  levels  of  government  and 
all  segments  of  the  private  sector  if  eco- 
nomic opportunity  is  to  become  a  reality 
for  all  Americans.  The  present  law  must 
be  restructured  to  fill  the  existing  void 
left  by  systematic  exclusion  of  the  States. 
The  State  governments  can  mobilize 
vast,  untapped  resources  on  a  statewide 
basis.  They  are,  moreover,  eager  to  as- 
sume their  rightful  role. 

There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of 
this  than  the  meeting  of  the  eight  Re- 
publican Governors  in  New  York  last 
week.  This  conference,  a  direct  result  of 
the  administration's  refusal  to  call  a 
national  conference  of  Governors,  dem- 
onstrates the  paucity  of  innovative  Ini- 
tiative from  the  White  House.  Appar- 
ently the  administration  is  content  to 
rely  on  the  tired  old  solutions  of  the 
thirties  to  defuse  the  existing  tensions 
and  relieve  the  volatile  pressures  in  our 
cities.  For  these  reasons  we  urge  the 
President  to  convene  an  emergency  con- 
ference of  all  our  Governors  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  60-point  state- 
ment announced  by  the  eight  Repub- 
lican Governors. 


THE  ACTION  PLAN— THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN GOVERNORS  ASSOCIATION 
POLICY  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DellenbackI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  action  plan  for  creative  State 
leadership  developed  by  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  policy  committee 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  August  10, 
1967.  I  commend  these  leaders  for  their 
demonstrated  deep  concern  and  for  their 
creative  approach  to  the  problems  which 
should  be  the  concern  of  each  of  us. 

These  chief  executives  of  eight  States 
representing  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
national  population  have  structured  a 
plan  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  re- 
turn the  primary  role  in  the  solution  of 
major  social  problems  to  the  States  and 
their  citizens. 

Certainly,  not  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  every  detail  of  this 
plan.  Nonetheless,  it  is  inctunbent  on  each 
of  us  to  give  serious  thought  to  these  pro- 
posals emanating  from  these  men  who 


must  deal  each  day  with  the  problems 
which  plague  such  dtles  as  Boston.  Den- 
ver. Detroit.  New  York,  Providence,  and 
Rilladelphla. 

It  la  with  this  thought  that  I  ask  the 
following  statement  be  studied  with 
great  care. 

Action  Plan  To  Inaugubati  a  New  Era  of 
Creative  State  Leadership  To  Meet  the 
National  Crisis  of  Social  Injustice  and 

IjAWLESSNESS 

(Recommended  by  the  Republican  Governors 
Association  Policy  Committee,  August  10, 
1967) 

statement  of  purpose 

The  tragic  epidemic  of  riots  convulsing  the 
core  areas  of  so  many  American  cities  under- 
scores the  basic  responsibilities  of  state 
governments. 

We  are  totally  concerned  about  every 
aspect  of  this  tragic  problem.  First,  ob- 
viously, Is  maintenance  of  order  under  law. 
On  it  rests  not  only  any  viable  society  but 
also  all  other  affirmative  programs.  We  must 
assure  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
In  the  peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits  of  life. 
But  relying  only  on  better  organized  force, 
as  some  are  advocating,  forecasts  the  unac- 
ceptable ultimate  result  of  a  society  based  on 
repression.  If  our  belief  In  an  open  society 
of  freedom  under  the  law  Is  to  survive.  It 
must  be  based  on  a  basic  agreement  among 
the  people  and  a  dedication  to  the  goal  that 
all  shall  have  a  stake  In  the  potential  and 
promise  of  America. 

The  time  for  effective  action  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  urban  chaos  Is  now. 
We  cannot  afford  delay. 
The  states  can  and  must  play  a  leading 
role  both  In  preserving  order  under  the  law 
and  In  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 

The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  has  met,  therefore,  to 
determine  a  positive  course  of  state  action 
commensurate  with  the  staggering  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

The  times  demand  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  resolve  this  leading  domestic 
Issue.  Each  of  us  must  work  in  our  respec- 
tive states  to  develop  solutions  of  these 
problems. 

problems 


The  recent  outbreaJts  of  lawlessness  have 
placed  new  demands  on  state  governments 
to  stop  civil  strife  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  The  Increasing  Incidence  of  crime  in 
the  streets  plaguing  so  many  cities,  aggra- 
vated by  the  riots,  has  made  It  clear  that 
many  localities  cannot  combat  crime  effec- 
tively alone. 

Many  of  the  urban  problems  of  today, 
which  resiUt  In  human  degradation,  tran- 
scerul  the  boundaries  of  local  political  juris- 
dictions. Individual  cities  lack  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  Federal  Government,  while  it  has  en- 
acted many  Imaginative  programs,  is  not 
providing  the  financial  resources  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and.  in  many  cases,  the  effectiveness 
of  federal  programs  is  Inhibited  by  unnec- 
essary Inflexibility  in  their  administration. 

The  states  must  do  their  part  in  providing 
the  creative  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu- 
tion to  today's  urban  crisis.  This  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree  of 
cooperative  action  between  the  various  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector  of  the 
society. 

For  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem  bo 
pervasive  that  Its  solution  Is  not  one  that  can 
be  resolved  by  governments  alone. 

We  recognize  that  merely  pouring  more 
money  into  outmoded  programs  will  not  do 
the  job.  We  seek  new  ways  to  tap  the  crea- 
tive and  constructive  forces  in  society.  Gov- 
ernment can  and  must  provide  Incentive, 
tools,   and   funds;    but,   the   disadvantaged 
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must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
stake  in  our  society  through  the  Investment 
of  their  own  asperatlons  and  energy. 

AGREEMENT     FOR    ACTION 

We  agree  that  the  crisis  is  not  just  a  city 
problem  but  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  in- 
difference throughout  our  society.  We  must 
therefore  mobilize  public  and  private  sectors 
In  our  states  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  as- 
sure action  on  a  scale  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem. 

We  recommend  the  following  action  plan 
of  state  leadership.  We  recognize  that  specific 
elements  of  this  plan  will  have  greater  ap- 
plicability in  some  states  than  In  others,  and 
that  each  state  must  determine  the  programs 
and  priorities  best  suited  to  its  situation  and 
its  capacities. 

The  following  action  plan  includes  specific 
measures  regarding  state  action  to: 

I.  Maintain  Order  Under  Law. 

II.  Transform  the  Physical  Environment 
of  Slums  and  all  Neglected  Areas  into  Decent 
Communities. 

III.  Increase  Job  Opportunities. 

IV.  Improve  Educational  Opportunities. 

V.  Improve  Public  Services  to  Individuals. 

VI.  Expand  Cultural  and  Recreational  Op- 
portunities m  Neglected  Areas. 

VII.  Encouragement  of  Individual  Citizen 
and  Private  Institutional  Participation. 

Vm.  Assure  State  Government's  Capacity 
to  Meet  Urban  Problems. 

IX.  Encourage  Flexibility,  Speed  and  Ade- 
quate Funding  of  Federal  Programs. 
I.  State  action  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  control  crime 

The  long  standing  failure  of  our  society  to 
fully  enforce  laws  relating  to  housing  codes, 
health  and  sanitary  conditions,  gambling, 
narcotics  and  other  social  conditions  has 
discouraged  confidence  and  encouraged  a 
disrespect  for  the  law  as  an  instniment  for 
correcting  social  Injustice.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement depends,  therefore,  on  a  just,  a 
firm  and  €m  even  application  of  all  our  laws 
Including  those  correcting  basic  social  Ills  as 
well  as  those  designed  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 

When,  however,  for  whatever  cause,  law- 
lessness and  violence  do  occur,  prompt  firm, 
law  enforcement  on  a  sufficient  scale  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  preventing  Isolated  In- 
cidents from  erupting  Into  full  scale  riots. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
dvll  disorder  threatens,  that  among  those 
who  must  need  protection  of  law  and  order 
are  the  residents  In  the  threatened  areas,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  law- 
abiding,  responsible  citizens. 
Civil  disorders 

A.  Local  Police:  Develop  state  program  and 
support  legislation  providing  for  Interlock- 
ing agreements  between  local  law  enforce- 
ment permitting  "pooling"  of  officers  and 
equipment.  In  addition,  make  certain  that 
the  local  officials  clearly  understand  the  pro- 
cedures for  utilizing  state  law  enforcement 
resources. 

B.  Local  Fire  Fighting:  Develop  a  state  pro- 
gram and  support  for  Interlocking  agree- 
ments among  local  fire  departments  to  per- 
mit pooling  manpower  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

C.  State  Police:  Strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment capacity  at  the  state  level  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  localities  In  emergencies. 

D.  National  Guard:  Request  the  Federal 
Government  In  determining  policies  for  the 
National  Guard,  to  emphasize  now  the 
Guard's  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  tactical 
force  for  maintaining  order  within  the  i>*.u.i,es 
as  well  as  Its  responsibility  In  national  de- 
fense. 

Specifically: 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
adequate  and  more  modem  and  mobile 
equipment  for  all  Guard  forces  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 


2.  Request  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
view the  plaimed  reorganization  of  the 
Guard  in  relation  to  its  tactical  role  In  main- 
taining civil  order,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  men  available  for  duty 
and  the  avaUabllity  of  high  level  command 
forces  in  each  State. 

3.  Endorse  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  Improve  and  increase  riot  control 
training  for  all  Guard  units  and  urge  its  Im- 
mediate implementation. 

E.  Federal  Troops:  Review  federal  and 
state  law  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the 
timely  commitment  of  federal  troops. 

F.  Review  State  Constitutional  and  Statu- 
tory Provisions  to  assure  adequate  authority 
for  the  Governor  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions. Such  a  review  would  consider  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Governor  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  various  levels  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  setting  of  curfews, 
restricting  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  closing  streets 
and  other  public  access  routes,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  other  emergency  steps. 

Crime  Prevention  and  Control 

G.  Comprehensive  State  Crime  Control 
Programs  and  Plan:  Establish  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice,  Including  offi- 
cials responsible  for  crime  prevention  and 
enforcement  as  well  as  individual  rehabilita- 
tion, to  develop  a  comprehensive,  statewide 
plan  to  strengthen  crime  prevention  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  controls,  and  generally 
upgrade  criminal  justice.  Provide  financial 
assistance  to  local  governments  to  imple- 
ment the  plan,  subject  to  evaluation  and 
coordination  by  the  Governors  Committee. 

H.  Support  those  portions  of  "Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967"  which  would  provide  for  state 
agency  approval. 

I.  Training  of  Police:  State  legislation  to 
mandate  minimum  training  requirements 
for  local  police  and  supervisory  personnel 
with  appropriate  state  financial  support. 

J.  Police  Compensation:  Assure  Just  com- 
pensation for  State  and  local  pKJllce,  such 
compensation  to  be  related  to  the  respon- 
sibilities which  these  officials  bear. 

K.  Encourage  community  relations  pro- 
grams to  recognize  the  effective  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officers.  Take  prompt  action  against  the  rela- 
tive few  who  derogate  law  enforcement  In 
the  public  eye  by  abuse  of  authority  or  by 
use  of  excessive  force. 

//.  State  action  to  transform  the  physical 
environment  of  slum  areas 

A.  Mobilize  all  public  and  private  resources 
by  state  action  to  bring  about  a  complete 
and  basic  transformation,  rather  than  piece- 
meal projects,  of  slum  areas.  Comprehensive, 
well-designed  developments.  Including  hous- 
ing, commercial.  Industrial,  recreational,  and 
community  facilities  are  essential  If  Indi- 
viduals are  to  have  decent  housing  and  job 
opportunities. 

State  action  would  Include  the  provision 
of  necessary  constitutional  and  statutory 
authority,  and  the  development  of  mecha- 
nisms to: 

1.  Finance  the  development  costs  and 
sponsor  comprehensive  developments  in  con- 
junction  with   private   resources. 

2.  Provide  investment  capital  for  projects 
including  housing,  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial faculties. 

3.  Pre-finance  federal  urban  development 
programs. 

B.  Provide  State  financial  assistance  for 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate building  and  housing  codes. 

C.  Encourage  home  improvements  In  de- 
teriorating and  sub-standard  housing  by 
providing  tax  Incentives  for  such  Improve- 
ments. 

D.  Propose  and  Implement  state  legisla- 
tion regarding  prosecution  of  slum  landlords 


Including  authorization  of  "receivers"  to  col- 
lect rents  and  make  repairs. 

E.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  localities  for  rat  extermination 
programs. 

P.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  improve  collections  and  methods 
of  disposal  for  garbage  and  other  solid  waste. 

G.  Develop  program  of  state  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  assure  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation throughout  urban  areas  to  facili- 
tate ready  access  to  Jobs. 

H.  Support  state  open  housing  legislation 
and  its  effective  implementation  so  that  all 
citizens  may  live  where  their  hearts'  desire 
and  their  means  permit. 

I,  State  action  to  encourage  zoning  pol- 
icies which  overcome  social,  economic,  or 
racial  segregation. 

J.  State  action  to  require  that  real  estate 
agents  make  available  lists  of  all  openings 
for  rentals  and  properties  for  sale  to  every 
client. 

///.  State  action  to  increase  job 
opportunities 

A.  Call  State  Conferences  (1)  with  Indus- 
tries to  increase  Job  opportxmities.  Including 
across-the-board  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  genuine  merit  promotions,  and  (2)  with 
unions  to  secure  removal  of  discriminatory 
hiring  policies  and  other  restrictive  measures 
prohibiting  true  equality  In  job  opportu- 
nities. 

B.  Provide  a  state  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  supplement  federal  programs  and 
meet  particular  needs  of  each  state. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  grant  tax 
incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  slum  areas 
and  train  workers. 

D.  Provide  state  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses  in  urban  areas. 

E.  Expand  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  unions. 

F.  Promote  apprenticeship  training  in 
small  establishments. 

G.  Provide  state  subsistence  allowances  for 
Job  trainees. 

H.  Inaugurate  state  programs  for  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  hiring  slum  area  residents 
fo-  public  employment. 

I.  Establish  a  State  Manpower  TrsUning 
Academy  lor  training  of  staff  needed  In  job 
counseling  programs. 

J.  Develop  special  summer  emplojrment 
programs  including  a  state  beautification 
program  employing  youths  In  the  com- 
munity. 

K.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to 
local  child  day-care  services  to  help  parents 
who  want  to  have  gainful  employment. 

L.  State  action  to  provide  Incentive  for 
welfare  recipients  to  undertake  training  and 
gainful  employment  by  permitting  income 
plus  welfare  benefits  which  total  more  than 
tlie  amount  they  could  receive  under  welfare 
benefits  alone. 

M.  Action  by  state  government  to  promote 
and  enforce  equal  employment  practices  in 
both  public  and  private  employment.  Con- 
tract Compliance  Program  should  be  vigor- 
ously Implemented. 

IV.  State  action  to  improve  educational 
opportunities 

A.  Provide  state  assistance  for  pre-klnder- 
garten  programs. 

B.  To  promote  excellence  in  education,  as- 
sure that  state  aid  to  education  formulas 
recognize  special  problems  of  slum  area 
schools  including  the  need  for  smaller  classes. 

C.  Establish  a  "community  school  pro- 
gram" to  make  the  local  school  a  year-round 
focal  point  for  programs  for  all  residents 
of  slum  areas  and  to  encourage  the  Interest 
of  parents  of  school  children  In  their  chil- 
dren's education,  health  and  recreation.  The 
community  school  program  would  also  pro- 
vide ample  social  and  health  services  for  the 
children. 

D.  Establish  a  statewide  Teachers  Reserve 
to  encourage  trained  but  inactive  teachers 
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tc  return  to  teaching  on  either  a  full  or 
p!  rt-tlme  baais. 

E.  Establish  a  vocational  education  system 
w  ilch  would  have  no  entrance  requirements 
Bid  would  provide  work-study  programs  so 
tl  at  students  could  study  and  earn  money 
at  the  same  time. 

P.  Assure  that  vocational  education  courses 
re  fleet  current  labor  market  conditions. 

G.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for 
U  -ban  College  Centers  In  slum  areas  to 
m  ake  available  special  academic  and  voca- 
tl  >nal  training. 

H.  Provide  adequate  State  Scholarship  and 
Si  udent  Loan  Programs  to  assure  that  no 
y('Uth  iB  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  col- 
ic je  education  because  of  the  lack  of  flnan- 
cl  U  resources. 

I.  Develop  special  state  programs  to  Iden- 

tiry   talented   youngsters   who   need   special 

hslp  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

V ,    State    action     to    improve    services     to 

individuals 

A.  Develop  an  Inter-state  Cooperative 
Training  and  Orientation  Program  which 
■w  ould  be  available  to  those  who  have  moved 
o  ■  are  planning  to  move  from  a  rural  area  in 

0  je  state  to  an  urban  area  of  another  state. 

B.  Eatablish  a  State  Urban  Extension  Pro- 
g-am to  utilize  successful  agricultural  ex- 
tension techniques  and  to  apply  research 
c  inducted  In  universities  to  the  solution  of 
u  rban  problems. 

C.  Support  State  Legislation  to  assure  ade- 
<]  uate  consumer  protection  and  education 
irograma. 

D.  Provide  State  financial  assistance  to  meet 
t  le  unique  health  and  mental  health  needs 
c  r  slum  dwellers. 

E.  Develop  a  State  program  for  compre- 
t  enslve  one-stop  government  service  centers 
t )  provide  convenient  and  coordinated 
B  trvices. 

P.  Provide  state  support  for  local  human 

1  IghtB  commissions  so  that  effective  human 
I  I  elations  programs,  and  clvU  rights  enforce- 
'  1  lent  can  be  Implemented  so  far  as  i>08slble 
"             1 1  the  local  leveL 

VI.  State  action  to  expand  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities 

A.  Develop  State  program  of  financial  and 
'    lechnicftl  assistance  for  the  development  of 

iBcreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

B.  Kzpctnd  programs  of  State  Arts  Councils 
1o  bring  exhibitions  and  performances  to 
I  turn  arems. 

C.  Utilize  governmental  facilities  In  and 
]  lear  alum  areas  to  provide  artistic  and  his- 
lorlcal  ezbibltlons. 

D.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
1  auntty  «md  civic  groups  who  wish  to  sponsor 
<  ultural  events. 

E.  Bncotiragement  by  the  State  of  the  use 
I  it  private  resources  to  develc^  neighborhood 
i  enters  for  civic  and  recreational  programs. 

'//.  Encouragement  of  individual  citizen  and 

private  institution  participation 

A.  State  leadership  to  encourage  leaders 

>t   private   organlBatlons,   churches,    service 

;luba,  and  civic  groups  in  shaping  creative 

/N^  ind   cooperative   new   programs    In   dealing 

]  rlth  urban  problems. 

/  B.  State   action   to   establish   an   etTectlve 

■<— ^      Ink  on  a  continuing  basis  between  the  peo- 

»     >le  of  disadvantaged  areas  and  government. 

C.  Organise  and  promote  programs  which 
,   Ming  together  volunteers  who  want  to  help. 

J   with  people  who  need  help. 

D.  Organize  programs  using  college  and 
digb  school  artudenta  as  volunteer  tutors  for 
children  who  need  special  educational  assist- 
uice. 

K.  State  action  to  assure  efTectlve  dialogue, 
at  the  community  level,  between  people  of 
different  races. 

F.  Work  with  private  transportation  and 
recreation  enterprlsea  to  make  their  facil- 
ities more  available  to  disadvantaged  groups. 

O.  Work  out  cooperative  arrangements  be- 


tween the  state  and  news  media  to  publicize 
job  opportunities. 

H.  Provide  Incentives  and  facilitate  the 
investment  of  private  capital  into  urban  de- 
velopment on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  order  to  accel- 
erate necessary  action  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective as  quickly  as  possible. 

VIII.  State   action   to   assure   State   govern- 
ment's capacity  to  meet  urban  problems 

A.  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor 
and  provide  him  with  adequate  staff  includ- 
ing appropriate  central  staff  agencies  such 
as  planning  and  budgeting  offices  so  that  the 
Governor  can  effectively  plan,  mobilize,  and 
coordinate  the  use  of  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  resources  to  meet  today's  urban  prob- 
lems. 

B.  Develop  a  comprehensive  environmen- 
tal plan  under  the  direction  oj  the  Governor 
for  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  de- 
velopment of  each  state  and  Its  urban  areas. 

C.  Provide  state  financial  and  techi^cal 
assistance  to  local  governments  for  planning. 

IX.  state  action  to   bring  about  flexibility, 
speed  OTid  realism  in  federal  programs 

A.  Urge  federal  legislation  authorizing 
states  to  preflnance  federal  programs. 

B.  Support  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizing  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  help  assure  a  comprehensive, 
flexible  approach  to  problems  and  make  the 
most  effective  iise  of  separate  but  related 
federal,  state  and  local  programs. 

C.  Encourage  realistic  assessment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  available  finance  re- 
sources to  fund  federal  programs  in  order 
to  avoid  the  turning  of  hopes  into  frustra- 
tions. 

This  then  Is  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
by  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  for  confronting  the 
crisis  in  our  cities.  The  steps  necessary  to 
implement  elements  of  this  program  will 
vary  from  state  to  state  depending  on  exist- 
ing administrative,  fiscal  and  statutory 
authority.  Some  steps  will  require  enabling 
state  legislation  and  special  sessions  of  state 
legislattires  may  be  required  In  some  states. 
The  adoption  of  this  program  by  Republi- 
can Governors  represents  a  powerful  com- 
mitment by  leaders  of  state  government  to 
meet  this  towering  domestic  challenge  of 
our  time  through  creative  state  leadership. 
Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  States"  Urban  Action  Center  to  serve  all 
Governors  to: 

Provide  a  team  of  experts  in  the  various 
program  areas  to  help  tailor  specific  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  individual  states. 

Receive  and  disseminate  Information  on 
actions  taken  by  the  states  to  implement 
this  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  so  that  all  states 
win  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  In 
each  state. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  to 
foundations  to  finance  the  State's  Urban  Ac- 
tion Center. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  non- 
political.  It  is  a  program  to  provide  opportu- 
nity. The  true  national  interest  can  only  be 
served  through  complete  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  government  on  a  bi-partisan  basis 
with  the  full  support  of  private  citizens. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  9521  to 


provide  a  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  in  lieu 
of  other  Federal  aid  programs.  Mr.  John 
Mccarty,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Rockford  College  in  Illinois,  wrote  to 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  support  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Barr's  reply  brings  to  light  an  interesting 
attitude  of  Federal  responsibility,  an 
attitude  which  is  frightening,  as  well  as 
surprising. 

iji  objecting  to  the  tax  credit  plan, 
Under  Secretary  Barr  said: 

In  effect,  it  is  equivalent  to  having  Ir.di- 
vidual  members  of  the  public  determine  the 
"expenditure"  distribution  of  Federal  tax 
moneys. 

What  this  statement  Implies  Is  that 
tax  money  is  the  property  of  the  bureau- 
crats and  that  the  individual  has  no  right 
to  exercise  any  authority  over  its  use  or 
distribution.  Only  the  vague  omnipotent 
entity  known  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  enough  sense  to  spend  our  money  for 
us.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  credit 
would  be  granted  before  the  taxes  were 
collected.  Nor  does  It  make  any  difference 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  repre- 
sentative body  authorized  by  the  people 
to  make  and  enforce  laws  and  to  collect 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Only 
those  who  are.  after  all.  simply  employees 
of  the  American  public  can  spend  or  dis- 
tribute the  taxpayers'  money  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  true  facts  are  that  the  same 
amount  of  Federal  taxes  would  iie  allo- 
cated to  this  cause  as  we  now  have  so 
allocated,  and  the  merit  of  the  plan  Is  so 
the  taxpayer  can  select  its  use  within  the 
programed  cause,  that  is,  higher  educa- 
tion. Additionally  the  school  would  get 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  without  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  on  Its  expendi- 
ture. The  bureaucrats  do  not  like  this 
plan,  but  the  taxpayers  would  and  so 
would  the  schools.  Some  schools  might  be 
reluctant  to  say  so  now  as  It  might  affect 
what  they  now  receive. 

Mr.  Barr's  concept  Is  not  new.  Several 
thousand  years  ago  Plato  advanced  the 
theory  of  government  by  an  elite.  The 
last  time  I  read  the  Constitution,  It  began 
plainly  and  clearly  "We,  the  people  •  •  *" 
This  phrase  Indicates  that  the  Federal 
Government's  only  authority  to  govern 
or  to  tax  or  to  spend  is  that  which  has 
been  granted  to  it  by  the  people.  The 
money  that  individuals  pay  in  taxes  is 
not  the  property  of  the  administration 
but  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the 
taxpaying  public.  This  system  of  con- 
stitutional government  has  not  worked 
so  badly  for  the  first  190  years.  The  peo- 
ple have  managed  somehow  without  the 
expertise  of  professional,  elite.  Govern- 
ment officials  to  build  the  United  States 
into  the  world's  most  prosperous  nation. 
For  the  hirelings  of  this  administration 
now  to  refute  that  system  seems  pitifully 
ludicrous — particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Barr's  administration  has 
not  evidenced  even  the  rudiments  of 
frugality  or  economic  prowess. 

This  Nation  fought  a  fierce  and  bloody 
Civil  War  to  preserve  that  concept  which 
its  leaders  memorably  proclaimed,  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  But  this  administration, 
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with  simplir  a  few  glib  remarks,  refutes 
190  years  of  tradtticHi  and  success.  Th« 
alternative  these  poUtlcal  gargantuans 
would.  In  their  infinite  wisdom,  offer  the 
American  public  is  government  not  of 
or  by  the  people,  but  simply  more  govern- 
ment for  the  people.  ^.  ^  . 
Defined  more  simply,  the  conflict  is 
that  of  two  antithetical  concepts  ol  the 
function  of  government.  Either  the  gov- 
ernment is.  as  Americans  have  tradi- 
tionally contended,  the  servant  of  the 
people;  or  it  has  suddenly  become,  as 
administration     bureaucrats— including 
Under  Secretary  Berr— seem  to  prefer, 
master  rtt  the  people.  If  the  latter  is  in- 
deed the  case,  not  only  the  United  States, 
but    people    everywhere    are    infinitely 
poorer,  for  despite  the  vast  resources  and 
infinite  benevolence  of  all  our  Mr.  Barrs, 
commonsense  and  indlviduaUty  of  toe 
average  American  have  enriched  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  in  a  way 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


roneous  reporting  of  crops,  stocks,  and 
forecasts  has  adversely  efTected  prices  on 
a  number  of  occasions. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  many 
actions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  have  adversely  affected  farm  prices 
in  recent  years. 


THE  SECRETARY  OP  AQRICUIiTURE 
AND  FARM  PRICES 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  f  n«n 
Minnesota  IMr.  LangenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IiANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
depend  on  whose  farm  commodity  sales 
are  glutting  the  market,  according  to  re- 
marks made  yesterday  to  Utah  farm 
leaders  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  requested  farmers  to  market  their 
record-breaking  crops  cautiously  this  faU 
in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  sharp  price 
drop  during  the  harvest  season.  The  Sec- 
retary was  quoted  as  saying  that  careful 
marketing  could  help  feed  grain  and  soy- 
bean producers  sidestep  the  problems 
encountered  this  year  by  wheatgrowers, 
who.  the  Secretary  said,  loaded  the  mar- 
keting channels  at  harvest,  resulting  in 
temporary  gluts  that  pushed  prices 
down. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  the  Secretary 
has  expressed  some  concern  about  the 
depressed  farm  commodity  markets,  and 
I  am  glad  he  recognizes  that  a  temporary 
glut    forces    prices    down.    However,    it 
seems  unique  that  he  acknowledges  such 
a  fact  of  life  at  this  time,  when  only  a 
short  time  ago  he  denied  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  dumping  of  grains  on  the 
market  had  any  effect  at  all.  American 
farmers  should  be  able  to  recall  all  too 
clearly  the  times  when  the  Department 
announced  huge  dumpings  of  Commod- 
ity Credit  stocks  on  the  market,  with  the 
resulthig  drop  in  farmer  prices.  But  the 
Department   emphatically   denied   that 
such  glutting  was  responsible.  At  least 
it  Is  now  recognized  by  all  that  any  tem- 
porary dumping  of  a  commodity  on  <-he 
market  has  the  effect  of  reducing  price. 
I  note  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  conducted  a  symposium  to 
improve  its  crop  and  livestock  estimat- 
ing program.  It  is  good  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  also  finally  realized  that  er- 
Cxm 1431 — ^Part  17 


HIGHHANDED      MAJORITY      RULE: 
HOW  NOT  TO  RUN  U.S.  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  commentary  on 
minority  stafBng  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
which  appeared,  among  other  places,  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Enquirer  of 
August  13,  1967.  Under  leave,  I  shaU  in- 
clude the  entire  text  of  the  column  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

My  colleagues  will  well  remember  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  5,  1967,  in  connection  with 
House  Resolution  364  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. This  discussion,  including  my 
motion  to  recommit  to  add  funds  for 
minority  staff  assistants,  appears  hi  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  5,  1967, 
pages  8410-8420. 

S.  355,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  9  on  March  7.  1967,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
recognized  the  need  of  the  mhiority  for 
staff  assistants  on  committees  to  assist 
them  in  the  study  of  problems  before 
the  committee,  enabling  them  to  ad- 
vance differing  points  of  view  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  in  providing  professional  staff 
members  for  committees,  contemplated 
that  there  would  be  an  equitable  assign- 
ment of  professional  staff  to  the  minori- 
ty, but  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  S.  355  would 
grant  the  minority,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  grace  at  the 
whim  of  the  majority,  the  right  to  ap- 
point professional  staff  assistants  loyal 
to  the  minority  and  capable  of  assisting 
minority  members  in  articulating  their 
point  of  view  and  theh-  political  philoso- 
phy on  the  national  problems  dealt  with 
by  the  committee. 


STAFF  IS  vrrAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  in  size,  not  only  of  per- 
sonnel and  expenditures,  but  in  the  di- 
versity of  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals,  it  becomes  less  and  less  feasible 
for  elected  legislators  to  deal  effectively 
and  InteUlgently  with  complex  problems 
in  their  own  time.  Thus,  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  committee  staffs 
become  more  and  more  Important. 

The  essence  of  a  legislative  body  is  the 
advocacy  of  differing  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, studying  the  prospective  effect  of 
proposed  enactments,  and  finally  arriv- 
ing at  either  a  compromise  or  a  conclu- 


sion after  full  and  free  debate  and 
thorough  consideration  of  the  elements 
Involved.  The  contribution  of  the  minor- 
ity and  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
present  their  points  of  view  have  a  very 
Important  bearing  itf)on  the  quality  of 
the  legislative  product. 

To  muzzle  the  minority  by  denying 
them  professional  assistants,  particularly 
!•  a  situation  where  the  majority  party 
is  in  control  of  both  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  Congress,  is  to  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  legislative  body  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  through 
elected  representatives.  Mr.  Drummond's 
analysis  of  the  importance  of  the  minor- 
ity staff  for  committees  Is  especially 
cogent.  I  quote: 

Much  legislation  and  most  committee  re- 
ports are  shaped  by  the  expert  staff.  When 
all  of  the  experts  on  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee are  responsible — for  their  appoint- 
ments and  for  their  work— to  the  chairman 
and  the  majority  party,  they  do  not  busy 
themselves  helping  the  minority  to  develop 
investigations,  special  information  and  poli- 
cies alternative  to  those  of  the  chairman  or 
of  the  Administration,  which  has  vast  re- 
sources to  push  Its  views. 

Would  you  want  to  have  your  defenae  In 
court  handled  by  counsel  appointed  by  the 
prosecutor  and  responsible  to  him? 

CHAIRMAN   BLOCKINO   BDOBMT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  S.  355  is  frozen  in 
the  Rules  Committee  is  the  opposition  of 
the  chairmen  and  other  members  of  the 
majority  party  to  provide  adequate  as- 
sistants for  the  minority  members  of 
committees.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress and  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
task  force  on  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion and  minority  staffing.  I  predict  that 
the  majority  of  this  Congress  will  have 
to  answer  to  the  country  for  killing  con- 
gressional reform.  It  may  be  that  the 
majority  is  taking  its  chances  that  other 
issues — the  Vietnam  war.  crime  In  the 
streets,  riots,  and  so  forth — will  absorb 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  public 
that  no  significant  reaction  will  develop 
from  the  majority  party's  death  blow  to 
congressional  reform.  Personally,  I  think 
this  is  a  miscalculation  and  an  under- 
estimation of  the  sophistication  of  the 
American  electorate.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Ught  of  the  Baker,  Powell,  and 
Dodd  situations  and  the  widespread  pub- 
lic demand  for  higher  ethical  behavior 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  advocates  of  congres- 
sional reform  have  been  waiting  since 
March  9,  1967—5  long  months — for  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  report  S.  355  to  the  House  floor  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  can  work  their 
will  on  congressional  reform.  I  think  the, 
leadership  and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  owe  an  explanation  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  for  this  sorry 
record. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Drummond's  article  is 
as  follows: 

HicB-HAin>B>  MAJOBTTT  Ruuc:  How  Not  To 

Rtjm  U.S.  CojfcauMS 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— A  few  high-handed  power- 
minded  DemocraUc  committee  chairmen  In 
Congress  today  must  think  their  party  la 
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Kol  Dg  to  keep  control  forever.  They  seem  to 
bel  leve  that  the  minority  ought  to  be  kept 
un  ler  heel,  apeak  only  when  spoken  to  and 
th(  n  say  very  little. 

ii  unique  and  egregious  example  or  tniB 
eai  le  out  the  other  day  In  the  House  during 

c  ebate  led  by  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  (R.. 
NJL)  on  minority  staffing  for  the  Science 
an  1  Astronautics  Committee. 

•rhe  chairman  of  thla  conunlttee  Is  Rep. 
George  P.  MUler  (D.,  CalU.).  Let  the  facts 
»p  «k  for  themaelves: 

;iy  unanimous  vote  the  Democratic  and 
B«  publican  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  adopted  the 
prnaple  that  each  committee  shall  have 
stiff  experts  selected  by  and  responsible  to 
th »  minority  whenever  the  minority  shall  so 

r9  luest. 

rhe  Congressional  Reform  BUI,  passed 
o^  erwheUnlngly  by  the  Senate  and  now  wait- 
In  i  action  by  the  House,  provides  that  for 
al  committees  "at  least  two  of  the  author- 
Iz  !d  professional  staff  positions  shall  be  ap- 
p«  Inted  by  and  assigned  to  the  minority." 

Chairman  Miller  of  the  House  Committee 
oi  1  Science  and  Astronautics  refuses  to  honor 
tt  la  principle. 

TTie  Republican  members  of  this  commu- 
te»  have  repeatedly  requested  that  profes- 
al  tnal  stall  responsible  to  the  minority  be 
m  uto  available  to  It. 

Chairman  Miller  has  repeatedly  rejected 
tl  eee  proper  requests — and  still  does  Bo. 

LOUDEST    or   ALL 

Hie  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  here  Is 
a  1  additional  fact  which  speaks  louder  than 
a  1  of  the  others: 

Repreaentattve  MUler  Is  the  only  chairman 
o '  a  Houfee  committee  without  any  staff  as- 
■1  pied  to  and  responsible  to  the  minority 
n  hers  there  has  been  a  reasonable  request  for 
■'  ich  asalstance. 

Chairman  Miller  Is  unique — unique  In  a 
oae-slded,  high-handed  way  which  o\ight 
r  ot  to  be  aUowed  to  continue.  Even  Miller's 
f)Uow  House  Democratic  chairmen  have 
CMne    to    see    that    such    one-sided    hlgh- 

I  andedness  Is  ahortalghtpd  becavise  the  time 
illl  come  when  the  Democrats  wUl  not  be 

I I  control  and  could  then  be  the  victims. 


ZZF^T  BHAFENO 

The  case  can  be  put  even  more  pointedly, 
lluch  legislation  and  most  committee  re- 
]  lorts  are  shaped  by  the  expert  staff.  When 
1 11  of  the  experts  on  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee are  responsible — for  their  appolnt- 
1  oents  and  for  their  work— to  the  chairman 
(jid  the  majority  party,  they  do  not  bvisy 
■  hemselves  helping  the  minority  to  develop 
:  nvestlgatlons,  special  information  and  pol- 
:  dee  alternative  to  those  of  the  chairman  or 
If  the  Administration,  which  has  vast  re- 
lources  to  push  Its  views. 

Would  you  want  to  have  your  defense  in 
»\irt  handled  by  counsel  appointed  by  the 
prosecutor  and   responsible   to  him? 

The  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
)f  the  House  oversees  an  agency  of  the  Ped- 
sral  GoTemment — NASA — which  has  one  of 
the  largest  budgets,  more  than  $15  billion 
i  year.  In  a  two-party  system  the  minority 
ks  simply  unable  to  do  Its  Job  effectively 
without  staff  creatively  serving  the  minority 
and  responsible  to  It. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  Representative 
MUler  Ls  able  to  get  away  with  the  kind  of 
high-handedness — and  short-sightedness — 
which  makes  him  the  only  House  committee 
chairman  throttling  the  minority  In  this 
way. 

SUPPLY    OP    ANTI-JEWISH    PROPA- 
GANDA MATERIAL  TO  THE  STU- 
DENT NONVIOLENT  COORDINAT- 
ING  (X)MMnTEE 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinanl- 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  px>int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
investigate  the  supply  of  anti-Jewish 
propaganda  material  to  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
better  known  as  SNCC,  by  the  Embassies 
of  Arab  nations. 

I  refer  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  report 
of  August  14,  written  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by 
Jack  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson  quoted  Ralph 
Featherstone.  SNCC  program  director,  as 
having  "acknowledged  that  the  source  of 
some  of  SNCC's  material  was  Arab  Em- 
bassies." 

This  raises  a  serious  question  of  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  in  Washington 
stirring  up  internal  racial  tensions,  prej- 
udices, and  perhaps  even  violence  on  the 
domestic  American  scene. 

I  am  asking  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  State  ex- 
amine Arab  diplomatic  cormections  with 
SNCC  to  determine  whether  certain  Arab 
diplomats  should  be  declared  persona 
non  grata  and  asked  to  leave  the  United 
States.  We  have  noted  in  recent  months 
the  close  collaboration  of  some  Arab  na- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist policies,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  know 
that  the  Kremlin  has  sought  to  exploit 
tensions  created  by  turning  race  against 
race,  religion  against  religion,  group 
against  group,  to  advance  Communist 
alms. 

I  am  inquiring,  meanwhile.  Into  the  tax 
status  of  SNCC  to  determine  If  It  Is  ac- 
corded the  status  of  tax-exempt  foimda- 
tlons. 

In  view  of  the  admissions  by  Feather- 
stone  of  SNCC  that  it  is  an  agency  that 
disseminates  foreign  propaganda,  I  think 
that  SNCC  should  not  only  be  denied  any 
tax  benefits,  but  should  be  required  to 
register  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  as  a  propaganda  medium  of 
foreign  nations. 


LONG    HOT    SUMMERS    AND    LONG 
COLD  WINTERS,  TOO 


Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  lawlessness  and  rioting  are  tearing 
at  the  fabric  of  urban  life,  we  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  massive  solutions  to 
these  problems,  which,  more  than  any 
other  short  of  the  Vietnam  war,  have 
been  foremost  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
this  summer. 

Clearly,  decent  housing,  quaUty  edu- 
cation, lasting  job  opportunities,  and  im- 
proved recreation  facilities  are  the  basic 
needs  of  the  ghetto  areas  of  our  cities 
and  the  principal  problems  to  which  we 


must  address  ourselves  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  private  enterprise. 

But  even  the  ultimate  success  of  these 
infusions  of  financial  assistance  will  de- 
pend on  the  effectiveness  of  commimity 
leadership  In  all  areas.  Local  human 
rights  agencies  can  be  especially  valu- 
able in  mobilizing  community  resources 
and  shaping  local  attitudes  toward  com- 
munity problems. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
National  Jewish  monthly,  a  publication 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  written  by  Alexander  F. 
Miller,  national  community  service  di- 
rector of  the  Antidefamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  and  chairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Miller  draws  on  the  experience 
of  the  New  Rochelle  Commission — ^which 
has  worked  creatively  and  effectively  in 
meeting  a  number  of  Intergroup  prob- 
lems in  the  community— to  frame  a 
thesis  that,  in  my  judgment,  has  national 
application. 

I  believe  that  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Miller's  article  of  interest  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record: 

How  One  Commtjnut  Is  Trying  To  Aveet 
Long  Hot  Summebs  and  Long  Cold  Win- 
TZKS,  Too 

(By  Alexander  P.  Miller) 
The  white  and  Negro  communities  In  many 
cities  seem  to  be  on  a  collision  course.  I  fear 
that  both  communities  are  so  set  In  their 
present  patterns  it  is  almost  Impossible  for 
them  to  alter  course.  Violent  collisions,  which 
could  dwarf  those  we  saw  during  the  hot 
siimmers  of  1964-C5-«6,  seem  inevitable. 

Early  in  May  I  attended  a  3-day  national 
conference  on  the  subject  of  violence  grow- 
ing out  of  racial  conflict.  What  made  it 
unique  was  the  presence  of  ranking  police 
officials  representing  cities  regarded  as 
potentially  explosive,  and  militants  and 
activists  from  the  Negro  community. 

What  were  the  black  nationalists,  the  black 
power  advocates,  the  Negro  activists  saying? 

SEE  GOOD  IN  VIOLENCE 

It  was  their  consensus  that  violence  was 
not  only  unavoidable  but  could  weU  be  a  con- 
Btructlve  factor  In  race  relations.  Through 
violence  the  black  man  can  find  Identity,  pur- 
pose, pride  in  race.  The  struggle  Itself  will 
assist  him  to  grow  stronger.  The  strength 
factor  Is  Important  because  in  his  view  the 
Negro  today  speaks  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. Only  when  he  forcibly  wrests  for  hlm- 
seU  a  position  of  power  on  the  American 
scene  can  he  demand  p.nd  secure  his  equal 
rights.  In  the  meantime,  there  U  no  need  to 
keep  open  the  channels  of  communication; 
it  U  impossible  for  both  groups  to  talk  one 
to  the  other  because  while  they  both  use  the 
same  words,  the  languages  are  completely 
different. 

I  do  not  know  how  large  are  the  groups 
which  these  militants  and  activists  repre- 
sent, but  I  do  not  think  their  size  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  because  these  leaders  can  be- 
come catalysts  in  the  tension  situations 
which  are  present  In  every  ghetto  of  this 
country.  Their  voices  are  loud  and  persuasive 
and  they  faU  on  ears  which  have  been  made 
receptive  by  aU  the  evils  related  to  ghetto 
living:  bad  housing,  de  facto  segregated 
schooling,  unemployment.  AU  these  evils  have 
led  to  the  current  moods  of  despair,  dlsiUu- 
slonment,  frustration,  cynicism,  and  anger. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  even  without  the  pres- 
sure of  militant  activists,  the  possibUity  of 
violence  Is  still  great. 

Additional  Ingredients  are  present  In  every 
urban  center,  making  the  situation  even 
more  volatile.  There  are  the  activists  of  the 
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old  left  and  the  new  left,  as  weU  as  those 
who  vigorously  oppose  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
Among  the  latter  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
effort  to  secure  clvU  rights  and  eliminate 
poverty  on  the  home  front  cannot  be  waged 
successfuUy  whUe  we  are  draining  off  funds 
and  manpower  In  Southeast  Asia. 

ViThat  of  the  other  element  In  this  collision 
course— the  white  community? 

I  sense  a  growing  Impatience  among  whites 
with  protests  and  demonstrations  by  Negroes, 
whether  lawful  or  not.  This  has  already  re- 
sulted, in  some  cities,  and  wlU  Increasingly 
result  In  others.  In  demands  that  law  en- 
forcement authorities  suppress  rioters— es- 
pecially Negro  rioters— far  more  vigorously 
than  in  the  past.  There  la  also  the  added 
dangerous  factor  of  white  activists,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Cicero,  LouisvUle,  and  other 
cities,  mUltantly  attacking  Negroesr— not  to 
mention  former  Governor  George  C.  Wallace 
of  Alabama  and  certain  elements  of  the  radi- 
cal right  who  are  helping  crystallize  pro- 
segregation  anti-Negro  sentiment  in  the 
white  community. 

WANTED :     ONE     MIEACU: 


Can  the  collision  be  averted?  Only  If  a 
minor  miracle  occurs.  Only  if  leaders  In 
American  cities  can  be  made  to  recognize  the 
potential  danger.  Only  if  these  leaders  stir 
themselves  to  constructive  action  which  wlU 
begin  to  move  their  communities  ahead  at  a 
pace  far  more  rapid  than  before. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  communities 
may  possibly  avert  violence,  or  at  least  re- 
duce the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  many 
programs  which  have  been  started  sporadi- 
cally In  various  cities  must  be  intensified  Im- 
mediately. Only  if  there  is  a  total  community 
mobilization  involving  Government  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  biisiness  enter- 
prises and  Individuals,  can  the  kind  of  sig- 
nificant progress  be  made  that  will  replace 
despair  and  frustration  with  hope. 

This  sounds  facUe,  when  set  down  on 
paper.  Actually,  and  unfortunately,  to  get  ft 
city  to  stir  Itself  out  of  its  apathy  and  bring 
the  needed  forces  to  bear  on  its  problems  is 
a  tremendously  difficult  and  compUcated 
task— unless,  of  course,  the  leadership  Is  mo- 
tivated by  a  crisis  situation.  There  has  been 
community  progress  In  a  number  of  cities 
beset  by  riots  dtirlng  the  past  few  summers,  a 
fact  not  unnoticed  by  militant  activists. 

This  leads  us  logically  to  the  role  of  the 
city  Human  Rights  agency.  This  Is  the  agency 
that  should  serve  as  the  catalyst  to  blend  the 
energies  of  Government  and  private  organiza- 
tions into  this  bro8^  general  attack  on  the 
problems  of  the  ghetft. 

PBZVENTION    IS    NEEDED 

One  of  the  great  services  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  can  perform  Is  to  attempt  to  get 
the  city  to  move  before  the  crisis  occurs.  With 
the  aid  of  the  mass  media,  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  letting  things  drift  can  be  made 
apparent.  Self  Interest  can  be  appealed  to.  It 
is  better  and  cheaper  to  give  hope  to  a  young 
man  than  to  have  him  hurl  a  Molotov  cock- 
tail Into  a  business  establishment. 

One  of  the  factors  leading  to  apathy  on  the 
local  scene  Is  the  impression  that  Govern- 
ment— especially  the  federal  establishment — 
has  set  up  so  many  agencies,  and  is  spending 
such  large  sums,  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
need  for  the  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  record  is  plain.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
by  Government,  the  racial  crisis  appears  to 
be  deepening.  There  must  be  total  commu- 
nity mobUlzation. 

This  means  that  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission must  enlist  in  the  total  effort.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  agencies,  those  forces 
which  are  too  rarely  asked  to  cooperate :  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  service  clubs, 
department  store  owners,  manufacturers, 
realtors — In  other  words,  the  members  of  the 
so-called  power  structiire.  But  for  the  city 


Human  Bights  Commission  to  do  this  it  must 
have  a  clear  view  of  what  It  1*  and  what  it 
is  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  first  objective  of  a  city  commission 
should  be  to  establish  a  phUosophy  of  opera- 
tion as  weU  as  a  feeling  of  rapport,  under- 
standing, and  unity  among  Its  members. 
Sometimes  the  need  for  doing  this  is  over- 
looked or  taken  for  granted.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  work. 

If  the  commission  In  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  is  any  criterion,  the  members  are 
chosen  usually  because  they  axe  persons  of 
status  or  because  they  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front m  the  civil  rights  struggle  as  pro- 
tagonlste  of  private  organizations  having  a 
unique  constituency  and  a  special  point  of 
view.  Suddenly  the  commission  members 
find  themselves  sitting  around  a  Uble  con- 
sidering problems  Jointly  Instead  of  being 
placed  at  opposite  ends  as  adversaries.  In- 
stead of  representing  a  particular  group  or 
cause,  they  must  now  represent  all  the  peo- 
ple This  is  not  an  easy  or  simple  transition. 
It  takes  time  and  patience  and  vision  to  over- 
come suspicion  and  antagonism. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  agency, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  must  recog- 
nize that  whUe  it  has  a  distinctive  role  to 
play,  it  does  not  have  the  only  one.  Private 
groups  have  the  responslbUlty  for  presenting 
their  unique  points  of  view  ably  and  aggres- 
sively. It  would  be  calamitous  if,  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  government  clvU  rights 
agencies,  private  organizations  went  out  of 
business  or  were  seriously  weakened.  It  is 
the  responslblUty  of  the  government  agency 
to  harmonize  and  blend  the  various  points  of 
view  for  the  greater  good  of  aU  the  citizens 
consistent  with  the  basic  goals  towards 
which  all  are  striving. 


GOALS    ARE     DEFINED 

What  are  the  goals?  Each  commission 
needs  to  define  them  carefully.  The  ordinance 
which  brought  our  New  Rochelle  Conmfils- 
slon  Into  existence  outUned  our  duties  as 
follows:  ^      ., 

"Poster  mutual  respect  and  \inderstanding 
among  all  racial,  reUglous,  and  nationality 
groups  within  the  city. 

"Inquire  Into  Instances  of  tension  and  con- 
flict among  or  between  various  religious  and 
nationality  groups,  and  take  such  action  as 
may  be  designed  to  aUevIate  such  tension 
and  conflict. 

"Conduct  and  recommend  such  education 
programs  as  In  its  judgment  wUl  increase 
good  wUl  among  inhabitants  of  the  city." 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  inter- 
preting this  ordinance.  Obviously,  if  a  com- 
mission in  charged  with  aUevlatlng  tension 
and  group  conflict.  It  can  do  so  by  attempting 
to  strengthen  the  status  quo;  or  It  can  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  unfair  situation  which 
has  Incited  the  demonstrations. 

In  one  city,  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  open  oc- 
cupancy in  housing.  Negroes  began  to  move 
into  hitherto  all-white  areas.  Mobs  formed, 
riots  broke  out,  and  ugly  violence  spread 
through  the  streets.  The  Mayor  promptly 
fired  the  Human  Relations  chief. 

In  another  city,  when  the  commission  was 
formed,  it  conceived  It  as  its  responsibility 
to  act  as  a  complaint  bureau,  and  urged  citi- 
zens who  suffered  from  discrimination  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  commission.  But  a  com- 
mission must  aggressively  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  u-hether  or  not  there  are 
any  complaints. 

BOLE     OF    THE    POLICE 

The  police  represent  an  important  factor  in 
race  relations.  A  policeman's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one.  When  he  is  arrogant  and  too  free 
with  his  club  or  gun  he  Is  as  often  motivated 
by  fear  as  by  prejudice.  Moreover,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
our  cities.  In  our  effort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  police  and  minority  groups,  it  sud- 
denly   becomes    fashionable    to    clamor    for 


clvlUan  review  boards  or  for  courses  In  hu- 
man relations  for  poUcemen.  Both  techniques 
can  help,  but  they  are  not  the  total  answer. 
I  am  always  fearful  that  when  a  community 
goes  through  a  bitter  struggle  to  estabUsh  a 
civUlan  review  board,  it  may  neglect  the 
many  other  channels  which  need  to  be  pur- 
sued In  raising  the  level  of  relationships  be- 
tween police  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

For  example,  the  policeman's  superior 
should  be  asked  to  emphasize  constantly  the 
need  for  common  courtesy  In  deaUng  with 
aU  elements  of  the  public.  The  basic  attitude 
of  the  superiors  on  racial  matters  is  soon 
conveyed  to  members  of  the  force.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  never  overlook  the  constant 
effort  to  attract  weU  qualified  and  weU  edu- 
cated individuals,  particularly  from  minority 
groups,  to  the  poUce  force.  To  do  this  we 
must  also  Insist  on  a  decent  pay  schedule. 

Another  extremely  Important  factor  In  race 
relations,  and  especially  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence. Is  the  treatment  given  to  tension  situ- 
ations by  the  daUy  press,  television,  and 
radio.  The  amount  of  space  and  time  devoted 
by  them  to  civil  rights  problems  has  been 
tremendous.  The  mass  media  have  helped 
create  a  salubrious  climate  much  more  hos- 
pitable to  progress  than  at  any  time  In  the 
nation's  history.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
vivid  television  coverage  of  the  brutalities 
Inflicted  on  peaceful  marchers  or  the  use 
of  police  dogs  did  much  to  assure  passage  of 
historic  civil  rights  legislation. 

Yet,  as  we  probe  deeper  Into  community 
mores,  as  we  learn  that  tokenism  and  sym- 
boUsm  must  be  replaced  by  meaningful 
progress,  we  realize  that  the  mass  media,  Uke 
every  other  aspect  of  community  Ufe,  must 
re-examine  its  values.  Objectivity  in  report- 
ing the  news  is  good.  But  what  is  news  and 
how  much  emphasis  it  should  receive  be- 
comes a  matter  of  subjective  Judgment. 

Today,  some  of  our  urban  complexes  have 
become  powder  kegs.  In  race  relations  the 
spark  for  igniting  an  explosion  can  be  pro- 
vided sometimes  by  the  too  faithful  report- 
ing of  Inflammatory  statements,  aUegations, 
attacks,  or  distortions  of  facts,  made  by  ir- 
responsible individuals.  The  view  points  of 
representatives  of  the  far  fringe  must  be 
placed  in  perspective,  otherwise  they  are  buUt 
up  into  monsters,  and  held  up  as  represento- 
tlves  of  large  sectors  of  opinion. 

In  this  regard,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  it  Is  wise  to  discuss 
the  potential  of  a  "long  hot  summer."  There 
are  some  who  fear  that  If  we  talk  about  it 
too  much,  it  vrlU  become  a  self-fulflUlng 
prophecy.  Unfortunately,  any  violence  that 
may  erupt  wlU  come  about  not  because  of 
talk,  but  because  the  basic  conditions  which 
precipitated  riots  last  summer  stUl  obtain 
in  moet  communities.  As  long  as  they  con- 
tlnue  to  exist,  the  threat  of  violence  mm 
continue.  Giving  fuU  public  exposure  to  this 
threat  is  more  likely  to  result  In  constructive 
action  than  to  precipitate  riots  in  the  streets. 
And  the  only  way  meaningful  progress  can 
be  made  Is  by  total  community  mobilization. 


NEW    ROCHELLE    EXPERIMENT 

We  have  been  experimenting  in  New  Roch- 
elle with  a  program  designed  to  do  Just  that. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  Invite  to  a  meeting 
the  leadership  of  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  entire  community.  At  the  meet- 
ing they  were  chaUenged  to  work  out  not 
only  a  blueprint  for  action,  but  also  a  time- 
table as  to  how  fast  this  blueprint  could  be 
Implemented.  The  challenge  was  accepted. 

Four  seminars  were  established,  each  de- 
signed to  develop  a  program  In  a  specific 
area  of  Interest.  These  seminars  fall  into 
familiar  categories:  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  community  education.  The 
last  deals  with  building  a  climate  in  the 
general  conununity  hospitable  to  our  goals 
and  inhospitable  to  bias. 

The  importance  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
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ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 

oonsent  that  tlw  gentleman  from 

jasee   [Mr.  Quillen]   may  extend 

remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

include  extraneous  matter. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentlemsui    from 


dana? 
Ttiere 


was  no  objection. 
QXJILLEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    last 
the   gentleman   from   South 

[Mr.   McMillan]    commented 

in  the  House  on  the  outstanding 

of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  one  of  the 

companies  In  our  textile  Industry. 

J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  has  a  plant  in 

of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  I 

.  speak  too  highly  of  the  manage- 

and  personnel  there.  They  do  a 

J  job,  and  are  a  great  asset  to  the 

community  and  the  area. 

.  have  a  grave  obligation  to  the  prl- 

enterprlse  system  that  has  sustained 

Nation  and  brought  it  to  the  highest 

of  prosperity  that  the  world  has 

1,  and  we  can  and  must  insist  on 

treatment  for  those  at  all  levels  of 
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wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
ks  of  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
on  August  10.  These  remarks  appear 
page  22271,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
will  read  them  in  their  entirety 
If  <hey  have  not  already  done  so. 

am  pleased  that  he  also  inserted  in 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stevens  so  that  here  on  the  floor  of 
House  both  sides  of  the  case  would 
tieard. 
suggest  that  we  now  concern  our- 
with  legislation  that  will  guarantee 
justice  under  law"  for  manage- 
ment and  labor. 
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rHE  HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY 


rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
ZAiJEz).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
homebuildlng  industry  has  always  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  yet  we  constantly 
gamble  with  the  health  of  homebuildlng 
by  neglecting  careful  fiscal  planning. 

It  was  because  of  his  concern  with  the 
constant  danger  to  this  key  industry  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  has  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  shield  it  from  the  dan- 
gers of  what  he  called  the  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  similar  reso- 
lution, and  on  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  commend  my 
able  and  dedicated  colleague  for  his  en- 
lightened activities  in  the  area  of  home- 
ownership,  and  the  needs  of  the  home- 
building  industry. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  critical  times  of  last  year,  when 
mortgage  loan  interest  rates  reached 
their  highest  level  in  40  years,  and  hous- 
ing starts  for  the  year  dropped  by  909,000 
units. 

We  have  had  similar  recessions  in 
which  homebuildlng  tumbled  danger- 
ously near  the  pit  of  depression  three 
times  since  1950.  In  each  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  tightened  credit 
suddenly,  to  ward  off  inflation,  EUid  the 
housing  industry  wsis  all  but  strangled. 
In  each  instance,  the  Reserve  Board 
had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  monetary 
policy  to  halt  an  inflationary  spiral  be- 
cause Federal  executive  agencies  had 
neglected  to  make  calculated  use  of  fls- 
cal  policy  to  keep  the  economy  balanced. 
The  sudden  shock  of  monetary  re- 
straint fell  on  the  entire  economy  of 
course  but,  as  always  in  the  past,  it  had 
a  tendency  to  hit  the  homebuildlng  in- 
dustry hardest. 

This  administration's  approach  to  fis- 
cal policy  has  been  destructively  one- 
sided. It  has  been  eager  to  stimulate  a 
lagging  economy,  but  never  prompt  to 
eliminate  excess  demand  which  has  put 
pressures  on  productive  capacity  and 
prices. 

It  has  neglected  to  close  tax  loopholes, 
and  shied  away  from  reducing  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time,  it  has  insisted 
on  advancing  deferrable  public  works, 
and  such  costly  projects  as  the  super- 
sonic transport  which  could  well  have 
been  delayed  imtil  a  time  of  greater 
stability. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
decisions  made  with  no  long-range  fiscal 
planning  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bsmk  Board  can  give  us 
either  end  of  a  boom  or  bust  cycle  in 
homebuildlng. 

The  volume  can  be  turned  up  to  max- 
imum, or  stifled  to  the  point  where  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations feel  the  pinch,  where  thousands  of 
construction  workers  are  laid  off,  and 
would-be  homeowners  and  residential 
builders  cannot  get  credit. 

You  recall  that  when  the  Reserve 
Board  increased  the  rediscount  rate  in 
1966,  it  affected  many  kinds  of  consumer 
purchasing  which  depend  upon  credit. 
It  made  it  difficult  for  commerce  and  in- 


dustry to  find  financing  for  expanding 
plants  and  operations,  and  it  even  af- 
fected the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  finance  increased  military  and  do- 
mestic programs. 

But  the  heaviest  impact  fell  on  home- 
building  and  related  industries.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  Congress  does  not  now  take 
legislative  action  to  ease  these  impacts 
on  homebuildlng,  we  can  expect  more 
sudden  collapses  like  last  year's. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  provide  such 
necessary  legislative  action. 

It  provides  "that  the  program  of  the 
President  as  expressed  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  shall  include  state- 
ments and  recommendations  concerning 
a  residential  construction  goal.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  realization  of  this  goal 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress,  but  not  later  than  January  20, 
a  repHjrt  which  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing:  First,  a  statement  Indicating  the 
minimum  number  of  housing  units  which 
should  be  started  during  the  then  calen- 
dar year,  or  such  year  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  program  of  the  President; 
second,  an  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be 
administered  by  the  executive  agencies 
to  achieve  the  number  of  housing  imits 
specified  under  clause  (1) ;  and  third,  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  , 
that  the  President  determines  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  order  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  specified  number  of 
housing  units  may  be  started." 

Such  legislation  must  be  enacted 
promptly,  if  we  are  to  be  certain  that 
our  Nation's  pubUc  and  private  resources 
are  allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  housing  industry, 
and  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 


FUTURE  OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  aware  of  the  proposed 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  proposed 
treaty,  arrived  at  after  more  than  2 
years  of  negotiations  between  officials 
Of  the  United  States  and  Panama  re- 
nounces all  previous  treaties  between  the 
two  countries.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  United  States  surrenders  all 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  property  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  All  property  not 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
will  be  given  outright  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  remainder  becomes 
the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  an 
independent  body  to  do  with  as  they  so 
desire,  including  sale.  In  1999  all  the 
property  still  owned  by  the  independent 
body,  known  as  the  administration  be- 
comes the  sole  property  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

The  more  than  4,000  employees  of  the 
canal  will  be  working  for  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  laws  and  the  author- 
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ity  of  Panama  and  the  joint  adminis- 
tration, and  will  have  no  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  did 
not  lease  the  Canal  Zone.  Besides  an 
original  payment  of  $10  million  to  Pan- 
ama for  the  present  zone,  the  United 
States  purchased  all  the  ground  in  the 
area  from  individual  owners.  Among 
other  lands  and  faciUties  that  would  be 
turned  over  to  Panama  docks  and  piers, 
buildings,  and  other  properties. 

It  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  American  people  and  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  House  has  no 
part  in  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

As  previously  stated  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  27, 1  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
part  in  the  ratification  of  treaties;  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  agree- 
ment is  much  more  than  just  a  treaty. 
It  is  a  treaty  coupled  with  the  transfer 
of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Also  on  July  27  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  clearly  shows  that  only  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  question  I  re- 
quested a  legal  opinion  from  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
today  received  such  an  opinion  which 
is  as  follows : 

Tbeatt  Disposition  of  Public  Lands 


This  report  will  examine  the  question  of 
the  type  of  congressional  action  necessary 
to  deal  with  a  treaty  which  provides,  inter 
alia,  for  the  disposition  of  United  States 
property. 

The  problem  is  that,  since  Art.  IV,  Sec.  3, 
Cl.  2  of  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  to  dispose  of  and  to  regulate  the 
use  of  United  States  property.  It  could  thus 
l>e  argued  that  the  normal  procedure,  set  out 
In  Art.  n.  Sec.  2.  Cl.  2,  giving  the  President 
and  Senate  disposition  of  treaties,  might 
have  to  give  way  and  permit  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  role  In  the  treaty  making 
process. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  argument  has 
even  been  made  historically.  Rather  the  prob- 
lem, which  has  arisen  a  number  of  times  In 
regard  to  treaties  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  has  been  resolved 
differently. 

The  matter  first  arose  upon  the-.ratlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Jay  Treaty  In  1796,  which  treaty 
contained  provisions  for  an  appropriation  of 
money.  Butler,  Treaty  Making  Powers  of  the 
United  States,  (1902),  pp.  421^30.  In  brief, 
the  President  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  took  the  position  that 
the  treaty  having  been  ratified,  It  was  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  taking  of  the  money 
from  the  Treasury  was  a  purely  technical 
exercise,  even  though  they  conceded  It  might 
well  require  an  act  of  Congress;  they  saw 
it  as  incimibent  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  to  vote  out  an  ap- 
propriation bin. 

The  House  pointed  to  Art.  1,  Sec.  9,  Cl.  7 
of  the  Constitution:  "No  money  shall  ^.e 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence 
of  appropriation  made  by  law.  .  .  ."  The 
argument  was  made  that  the  act  of  appro- 
priation was  not  mandatory  or  Incumbent 
but  represented  a  free  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  In  the  end,  the  House  narrowly 
approved  a  bill  appropriating  the  money  but 


at    the   same   time    adopted   the    so-called 
Blount  Resolution,  which  read: 

"Resolved,  That,  It  being  declared  by  the 
second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution,  'that  the  President  shaU  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur,' 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
any  agency  In  making  treaties;  but  that 
when  a  treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any 
of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  Its  execution,  as  to  such  stipula- 
tions, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. And  It  is  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  all 
such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
or  Inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  Into 
effect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as. 
In  their  Judgment,  may  be  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good."  V  Annals  of  Congress,  771- 
72. 

A  study  at  the  turn  of  this  Centtu-y  dis- 
closed that  In  all  such  Instances  of  required 
appropriations.  Presidents  have  sought  them 
from  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  that  In 
one  Instance,  the  Mexican  Commercial  Treaty 
of  1883  the  House  refused  to  appropriate  the 
money.  Tucker,  op.  clt.,  pp.  212-237.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said: 
"As  well  it  might  be  contended  that  an 
ordinary  act  of  Congress,  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  was  a  law,  as  that 
the  treaty  which  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  Is  In  Itself  a  law.  Turner  v.  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  24  Fed.  Cas.  344, 
345-46  (cc.  Mich.  1892) . 

To  put  the  matter  Into  perspective,  it  Is 
well  to  note  that  Art.  VI,  Cl.  2  makes  the 
Constitution.  aU  laws  "which  shall  be  made 
In  pursuance"  of  the  Constitution,  and  "aU 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States," 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  provision 
places  upon  all  Judges  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  the  duty  to  uphold  treaties 
as  well  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  it  means  that  a  treaty 
must  "be  regarded  in  courts  of  Justice  as 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  legislature,  whenever 
it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any 
legislative  provision."  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet. 
(27  U.S.  253,  314  (1829)  (emphasis  sup- 
plied)). A  treaty  has  the  same  status  as  a 
Federal  statute,  but  no  higher  status.  Whit- 
ney v.  Robertson,  124  U.S.  190,  194  (1888). 
Thus,  It  has  been  held,  In  the  event  of  a 
confiict  between  a  statute  and  a  treaty,  the 
one  later  In  time  will  govern.  Cook  v.  United 
States.  288  U.S.  102  (1933);  The  Cherokee 
Tobacco,  11  Wall.  (78  U.8.)  616  (1871): 
United  States  v.  Lee  Yen  Tai,  185  U.S.  213 
(1902);  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.S.  580 
(1884). 

Since  a  statute  and  treaty  have  the  same 
status  under  the  Constitution,  It  follows  that 
a  treaty  could  be  unconstitutional  In  the 
same  respect  a  statute  could  be.  The  Chero- 
kee Tobacco,  supra.  620-21: 

"It  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  those  who  created  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Bin  of  Rights— let  alone  aUen  to  our 
entire  constitutional  history  and  tradition — 
to  construe  Article  VI  as  permitting  the 
United  States  to  exercise  power  under  an  In- 
ternational agreement  without  observing 
constitutional  prohibitions."  Reid  v.  Covert, 
354  U.S.  1.  17  (1957).  , 

"The  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  In  1957,  "were  designed 
to  apply  to  all  branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  they  cannot  be  nullified  by  the 
Executive  or  by  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
combined."  Reid  v.  Covert,  supra. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  vests  In  Con- 
gress as  a  body  the  power  to  dispose  of  Fed- 
eral property,  it  would  appear  thus  that  a 
treaty,  ratified  by  the  Senate  alone,  would 
be  insufficient  in  and  of  Itself  to  transfer 
United  States  property  to  any  other  person 


or  nation.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  self- 
executing  treaty.  It  does  not  operate  "of  Itself 
without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision." 
Foster  v.  Neilson.  supra,  314.  As  Cooley  ex- 
plained : 

"The  full  treaty-making  power  Is  In  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  restraining  power  upon 
It  m  that  It  may  in  its  discretion  at  any  time 
refuse  to  give  assent  to  legislation  necessary 
to  give  a  treaty  effect.  Many  treaties  need  no 
such  legislation;  but  when  monies  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  they  can  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  alone;  and  In  some  other 
cases  laws  are  needful.  An  unconstitutional 
or  manifestly  unwise  treaty  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  possibly  refuse  to  aid; 
and  this,  when  legislation  Is  needful,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  the  government, 
through  one  of  its  branches,  to  carry  the 
treaty  Into  effect."  Cooley.  General  Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law  (3d  Ed.,  McLaughlin, 
1898),  p.  175. 

There  Is  contrary  authority  and  It  con- 
cerns the  very  constitutional  provisions  here 
considered,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  3,  Cl.  2.  In  Holden  v. 
Jay.  17  V?all.  (84  U.S.)  211.  247  (1872),  the 
Issue  was  title  to  land  conveyed  to  an  Indian 
nation  by  treaty.  The  Court  noted  that: 

"It  Is  insisted  that  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, in  concluding  a  treaty,  could  not  law- 
fully covenent  that  a  patent  should  Issue 
to  convey  lands  which  belonged  to  the  United 
States  vrithout  the  consent  of  Congress  which 
cannot  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  authorities  where  It  is  held  that 
a  treaty  may  convey  to  a  grantee  a  good 
title  to  such  lands  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress conferring  It,  and  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  settle  or  Inter- 
fere with  rights  under  treaties,  except  In 
cases  purely  political." 

At  that  time,  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  na- 
tion was  of  the  same  nature  and  character 
as  a  treaty  with  any  other  foreign  country, 
but  two  points  must  be  made  about  this 
case.  First  the  quoted  language  was  not  nec- 
essary to  the  decision  since  the  Court  found 
a  congressional  act  In  effect  recognizing  the 
cession  of  the  land.  Second,  none  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  Is  precisely  on  point. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  past  admin- 
istrations have  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  argument  that  a  treaty  alone  cannot 
convey  land.  One  example  should  suffice  and 
It  too  concerns  Panama.  The  1955  treaty  with 
Panama  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
about  $24  million  worth  of  real  property  to 
Panama  from  holdings  In  the  Zone  or  Imme- 
diately outfilde  the  Zone.  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  provided  for  the  conveyance  "sub- 
ject to  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress."  and  It  was  recognized  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Treaty  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  implement  the  transfer  of  the  land 
and  other  property.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Panama  Treaty.  Exec.  F..  84th  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  pp.  60-61.  And  legislation  was  enacted. 
P.  L.  85-223,  71  Stat.  509  (1957). 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

A  treaty  providing  for  the  disposition  of 
United  States  property  Is  subject  only  to 
Senate  action  In  terms  of  ratification  or  not. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  some  sort  of 
obligation  lies  upon  the  Senate  to  Insist 
upon  Inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  language  to 
the  effect  that  disposition  of  the  property 
Is  subject  to  congressional  action. 

Whether  such  language  is  Included  or  not, 
it  would  seem  that  the  property  could  not 
be  conveyed  until  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, by  action  of  the  House  and  Senate,  Is 
obtained. 

If  no  such  language  is  Included  In  the 
treaty,  it  probably  could  not  be  argued  that 
the  treaty  Is  unconstitutional.  Only  when  a 
law  is  administered  or  Implemented  so  that 
the  rights   of  an  individual  at  some  point 
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,  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  cross-sec- 
)f  citizen*  are  thinking  together  about 
I  roblems  of  discrimination  and  are  de- 
.1]  ig  a   program   to  eliminate  them.   We 
8  ttlng  around  a  table  not  for  the  pur- 
5f  hearing  special  pleas  from  the  Negro 
comEiunlty.  Nor  are  we  meeting  at  a  time 
crisis  for  the  purpose  of  making  conces- 
in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
line  or  violence.  But  rather  we  are 
,  to  get  the  total  community  leader- 
Involved    in   the   problems   of   human 
so  we  might  consider  them  together. 
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very  process  Itself  Is  Improving  com- 

lUon  and  Is  setting  the  framework  for 

understanding.  It  represents  commu- 

educatlon  In  Its  truest  sense.  Purther- 

wben  the  program  Is  hammered  out 

have  been  done  In  democratic  fash- 

[t  will  not  be  a  program  that  has  been 

I  to  the  community  by  some  individual, 

^tter  how  wise  and  well-motivated  he 

be,   but  one  swelling  up   from  the 

roots. 

:  lave  great  hopes  this  Is  the  type  of  pro- 

whlch  may  finally   provide   a   key  to 

the  doors  In  the  walls  of  our  ghet- 

carry  ua  beyond  the  threat  of  vlo- 

and  anarchy,  to  meet  the  challenges 

je  not  only  during  the  long  hot  sxim- 

but  even  more  In  the  depth  of  the 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


JUSTICE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
AND  LABOR 


■.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
ooQsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tenbessee  [Mr.  Qxtillen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

T  le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ind  ana? 
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was  no  objection. 
QUHJLEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
the   gentleman   from  South 

[Mr.   McMillan]    commented 

In  the  House  on  the  outstanding 
of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  one  of  the 
companies  in  our  textile  Industry. 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  has  a  plant  in 
my  hometown  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  I 
can  aot  speak  too  highly  of  the  manage- 
ment and  personnel  there.  They  do  a 
ten  iflc  Job,  and  are  a  great  asset  to  the 
ent  re  community  and  the  area. 

■\  re  have  a  grave  obligation  to  the  pri- 
vat ;  enterprise  system  that  has  sustained 
thi  1  Nation  and  brought  it  to  the  highest 
levil  of  prosperity  that  the  world  has 
knt'wn,  and  we  can  and  must  Insist  on 
eqi  al  treatment  for  those  at  all  levels  of 
Inqustry. 

wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
mafarks  of  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lin  I  on  Augxist  10.  These  remarks  appear 
on  page  22271,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
lea  rues  will  read  them  in  their  entirety 
If  ^ey  have  not  already  done  so. 

am  pleased  that  he  also  inserted  in 

Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert 

Stevens  so  that  here  on  the  floor  of 

:ouse  both  sides  of  the  case  would 
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suggest  that  we  now  concern  oiu"- 
with  legislation  that  will  guarantee 
Justice  under  law"  for  manage- 
ment and  labor. 
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rHE  HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY 


rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zjSsz).  Under  a  previoiis  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
homebullding  industry  has  always  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  yet  we  constantly 
gamble  with  the  health  of  homebullding 
by  neglecting  careful  fiscal  planning. 

It  was  because  of  his  concern  with  the 
constant  danger  to  this  key  industry  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  has  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  shield  it  from  the  dan- 
gers of  what  he  called  the  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  similar  reso- 
lution, and  on  this  occasion  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  commend  my 
able  and  dedicated  colleague  for  his  en- 
lightened activities  in  the  area  of  home- 
ownership,  and  the  needs  of  the  home- 
bullding industry. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  critical  times  of  last  year,  when 
mortgage  loan  interest  rates  reached 
their  highest  level  in  40  years,  and  hous- 
ing starts  for  the  year  dropped  by  909,000 
units. 

We  have  had  similar  recessions  in 
which  homebullding  tumbled  danger- 
ously near  the  pit  of  depression  three 
times  since  1950.  In  each  case,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  had  tightened  credit 
suddenly,  to  ward  off  inflation,  and  the 
housing  industry  was  all  but  strangled. 
In  each  Instance,  the  Reserve  Board 
had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  monetary 
policy  to  halt  an  inflationary  spiral  be- 
cause Federal  executive  agencies  had 
neglected  to  make  calculated  use  of  fis- 
cal policy  to  keep  the  economy  balanced. 
The  sudden  shock  of  monetary  re- 
straint fell  on  the  entire  economy  of 
course  but,  as  always  in  the  past,  it  had 
a  tendency  to  hit  the  homebullding  in- 
dustry hardest. 

This  administration's  approach  to  fis- 
cal policy  has  been  destructively  one- 
sided. It  has  been  eager  to  stimulate  a 
lagging  economy,  but  never  prompt  to 
eliminate  excess  demand  which  has  put 
pressures  on  productive  capacity  and 
prices. 

It  has  neglected  to  close  tax  loopholes, 
and  shied  away  from  reducing  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time,  it  has  insisted 
on  advancing  deferrable  public  works, 
and  such  costly  projects  as  the  super- 
sonic transport  which  could  well  have 
been  delayed  until  a  time  of  greater 
stability. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
decisions  made  with  no  long-range  fiscal 
planning  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can  give  us 
either  end  of  a  boom  or  bust  cycle  in 
homebullding. 

The  volume  can  be  turned  up  to  max- 
imum, or  stifled  to  the  point  where  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations feel  the  pinch,  where  thousands  of 
construction  workers  are  laid  off,  and 
would-be  homeowners  and  residential 
builders  cannot  get  credit. 

You  recall  that  when  the  Reserve 
Board  Increased  the  rediscount  rate  in 
1966,  it  affected  many  kinds  of  consumer 
purchasing  which  depend  upon  credit. 
It  made  it  difficult  for  commerce  and  in- 
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dustry  to  find  financing  for  expanding 
plants  and  operations,  and  it  even  af- 
fected the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  finance  increased  military  and  do- 
mestic programs. 

But  the  heaviest  impact  fell  on  home- 
bullding and  related  industries.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  Congress  does  not  now  take 
legislative  action  to  ease  these  impacts 
on  homebullding,  we  can  expect  more 
sudden  collapses  like  last  year's. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  provide  such 
necessary  legislative  action. 

It  provides  "that  the  program  of  the 
President  as  expressed  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  shall  include  state- 
ments and  recommendations  concerning 
a  residential  construction  goal.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  realization  of  this  goal 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress,  but  not  later  than  January  20, 
a  report  which  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing:  First,  a  statement  indicating  the 
minimum  number  of  housing  units  which 
should  be  started  diu^ng  the  then  calen- 
dar year,  or  such  year  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  program  of  the  President; 
second,  an  indication  of  the  manner  in 
which  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be 
administered  by  the  executive  agencies 
to  achieve  the  number  of  housing  units 
specified  under  clause  (1) ;  and  third,  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action 
that  the  President  determines  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  order  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  specified  number  of 
housing  units  may  be  started." 

Such  legislation  must  be  enacted 
promptly,  if  we  are  to  be  certain  that 
our  Nation's  public  and  private  resources 
are  allocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  main- 
tain stability  in  the  housing  industry, 
and  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 


FUTURE  OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERA- 
IION  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  aware  of  the  proposed 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  proposed 
treaty,  arrived  at  after  more  than  2 
years  of  negotiations  between  ofBcials 
Of  the  United  States  and  Panama  re- 
nounces all  previous  treaties  between  the 
two  countries.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  United  States  surrenders  all 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  property  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  All  property  not 
needed  for  the  operation  of  the  canal 
will  be  given  outright  to  the  Repubhc 
of  Panama  and  the  remainder  becomes 
the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  an 
Independent  body  to  do  with  as  they  so 
desire,  including  sale.  In  1999  all  the 
property  still  owned  by  the  independent 
body,  known  as  the  administration  be- 
comes the  sole  property  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

The  more  than  4,000  employees  of  the 
canal  will  be  working  for  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  laws  and  the  author- 
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ity  of  Panama  and  the  joint  adminis- 
tration, and  will  have  no  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  did 
not  lease  the  Canal  Zone.  Besides  an 
original  payment  of  $10  milUon  to  Pan- 
ama for  the  present  zone,  the  United 
States  purchased  all  the  ground  m  the 
area  from  individual  owners.  Among 
other  lands  and  facilities  that  would  be 
turned  over  to  Panama  docks  and  piers, 
buildings,  and  other  properties. 

It  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  American  people  and  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  House  has  no 
part  in  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

As  previously  stated  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  27, 1  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  no 
part  in  the  ratification  of  treaties;  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  agree- 
ment is  much  more  than  just  a  treaty. 
It  is  a  treaty  coupled  with  the  transfer 
of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

Also  on  July  27  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  clearly  shows  that  only  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

In  pursuance  of  this  question  I  re- 
quested a  legal  opinion  from  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  have 
today  received  such  an  opinion  which 
is  as  follows : 

Treaty  Disposition  of  Public  Lands 


This  report  will  examine  the  question  of 
the  type  of  congressional  action  necessary 
to  deal  with  a  treaty  which  provides,  inter 
alia,  for  the  disposition  of  United  States 
property. 

The  problem  is  that,  since  Art.  IV,  Sec.  3, 
Cl.  2  of  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  to  dispose  of  and  to  regulate  the 
use  of  United  States  property.  It  could  thus 
be  argued  that  the  normal  procedure,  set  out 
In  Art.  rr.  Sec.  2,  Cl.  2,  giving  the  President 
and  Senate  disposition  of  treaties,  might 
have  to  give  way  and  permit  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  role  in  the  treaty  making 
process. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  argument  has 
even  been  made  historically.  Rather  the  prob- 
lem, which  has  arisen  a  number  of  times  In 
regard  to  treaties  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  has  been  resolved 
differently. 

The  matter  first  arose  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Jay  Treaty  in  1796,  which  treaty 
contained  provisions  for  an  appropriation  of 
money.  Butler,  Treaty  Making  Powers  of  the 
United  States,  (1902),  pp.  421-430.  In  brief, 
the  President  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasviry,  took  the  position  that 
the  treaty  having  been  ratified.  It  was  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  taking  of  the  money 
from  the  Treasury  was  a  purely  technical 
exercise,  even  though  they  conceded  it  might 
well  require  an  act  of  Congress;  they  saw 
It  as  Incumbent  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  to  vote  out  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  House  pointed  to  Art.  1,  Sec.  9,  Cl.  7 
of  the  Constitution:  "No  money  shall  ^e 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriation  made  by  law.  .  .  ."  The 
argument  was  made  that  the  act  of  appro- 
priation was  not  mandatory  or  Incumbent 
but  represented  a  free  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  In  the  end,  the  House  narrowly 
approved  a  bill  appropriating  the  money  but 


at    the   same    time    adopted   the   so-called 
BlOTint  Resolution,  which  read: 

"Resolved.  That,  it  being  declared  by  the 
second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution,  'that  the  President  shaU  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-tliirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur," 
the  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
any  agency  in  making  treaties;  but  that 
when  a  treaty  stlptUates  reg\Uatlons  on  any 
of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  de- 
pend upon  its  execution,  as  to  such  stipula- 
tions, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  all 
such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  into 
effect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as, 
in  their  judgment,  may  be  most  conducive  to 
the  public  good."  V  Annals  of  Congress,  771- 
72. 

A  study  at  the  turn  of  this  Century  dis- 
closed that  in  all  such  Instances  of  required 
appropriations,  Presidents  have  sought  them 
from  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  that  in 
one  instance,  the  Mexican  Commercial  Treaty 
of  1883,  the  House  refused  to  appropriate  the 
money.  Tucker,  op.  clt.,  pp.  212-237.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said: 
"As  well  it  might  be  contended  that  an 
ordinary  act  of  Congress,  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  was  a  law,  as  that 
the  treaty  which  engages  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  is  in  Itself  a  law.  Turner  v.  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  24  Fed.  Cas.  344, 
345-46  (cc.  Mich.  1892) . 

To  put  the  matter  into  perspective.  It  Is 
well  to  note  that  Art.  VI,  Cl.  2  makes  the 
Constitution,  all  laws  "which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance"  of  the  Constitution,  and  "all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States," 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  provision 
places  upon  all  judges  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  the  duty  to  uphold  treaties 
as  well  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  it  means  that  a  treaty 
must  "be  regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  legislature,  whenever 
it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any 
legislative  provision."  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet. 
(27  U.S.  253,  314  (1829)  (emphasis  sup- 
plied) ) .  A  treaty  has  the  same  status  as  a 
Federal  statute,  but  no  higher  status.  Whit- 
ney V.  Robertson.  124  U.S.  190,  194  (1888). 
Thus,  It  has  been  held,  in  the  event  of  a 
confilct  between  a  statute  and  a  treaty,  the 
one  later  in  time  will  govern.  Cook  v.  United 
States,  288  U.S.  102  (1933);  The  Cherokee 
Tobacco.  11  WaU.  (78  U.S.)  616  (1871); 
United  States  v.  Lee  Ten  Tai,  185  U.S.  213 
(1902);  Head  Money  Cases,  112  U.S.  580 
(1884). 

Since  a  statute  and  treaty  have  the  same 
status  under  the  Constitution,  It  follows  that 
a  treaty  could  be  unconstitutional  in  the 
same  respect  a  statute  could  be.  The  Chero- 
kee Tobacco,  supra,  620-21: 

"It  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  those  who  created  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights— let  alone  alien  to  our 
entire  constitutional  history  and  tradition — 
to  construe  Article  VI  as  permitting  the 
United  States  to  exercise  power  under  an  in- 
ternational agreement  without  observing 
constitutional  prohibitions."  Reid  v.  Covert, 
354  U.S.  1,  17  (1957). 

"The  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  1957,  "were  designed 
to  apply  to  all  branches  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  they  cannot  be  nullified  by  the 
Executive  or  by  the  Executive  and  the  Senate 
combined."  Reid  v.  Covert,  supra. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress as  a  body  the  power  to  dispose  of  Fed- 
eral property,  it  would  appear  thus  that  a 
treaty,  ratified  by  the  Senate  alone,  would 
be  Insufflcient  in  and  of  itself  to  transfer 
United  States  property  to  any  other  person 


<w  nation.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not  a  self- 
executing  treaty.  It  does  not  operate  "of  Itself 
vrtthout  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision." 
Foster  v.  Neilson.  supra,  314.  As  Cooley  ex- 
plained: 

"The  full  treaty-making  power  is  In  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  restraining  power  upon 
It  in  that  it  may  in  its  discretion  at  any  time 
refuse  to  give  assent  to  legislation  necessary 
to  give  a  treaty  effect.  Many  treaties  need  no 
such  legislation;  but  when  monies  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  they  can  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress  alone;  and  in  some  other 
cases  laws  are  needful.  An  \inconstltutional 
or  manifestly  unwise  treaty  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  possibly  refuse  to  aid; 
and  this,  when  legislation  Is  needful,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  the  government, 
through  one  of  its  branches,  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect."  Cooley,  General  Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law  (3d  Ed.,  McLaughlin, 
1898) ,  p.  175. 

There  is  contrary  authority  and  It  con- 
cerns the  very  constitutional  provisions  here 
considered.  Art.  IV,  Sec.  3.  Cl.  2.  In  Holden  v. 
Jay.  17  Wall.  (84  U.S.)  211,  247  (1872),  the 
issue  was  title  to  land  conveyed  to  an  Indian 
nation  by  treaty.  The  Court  noted  that: 

"It  is  insisted  that  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, in  concluding  a  treaty,  could  not  law- 
fully covenent  that  a  patent  should  Issue 
to  convey  lands  which  belonged  to  the  United 
States  v^lthout  the  consent  of  Congress  which 
cannot  be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  authorities  where  It  Is  held  tliat 
a  treaty  may  convey  to  a  grantee  a  good 
title  to  such  lands  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress conferring  It,  and  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  settle  or  Inter- 
fere with  rights  under  treaties,  except  In 
cases  purely  political." 

At  that  time,  a  treaty  with  an  Indian  na- 
tion was  of  the  same  nature  and  character 
as  a  treaty  with  any  other  foreign  country, 
but  two  points  must  be  made  about  this 
case.  First  the  quoted  language  was  not  nec- 
essary to  the  decision  since  the  Court  fo\ind 
a  congressional  act  In  effect  recognizing  the 
cession  of  the  land.  Second,  none  of  the  au- 
thorities cited  is  precisely  on  point. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  past  admin- 
istrations have  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  argument  that  a  treaty  alone  cannot 
convey  land.  One  example  should  suffice  and 
It  too  concerns  Panama.  The  1955  treaty  with 
Panama  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
alx>ut  $24  million  worth  of  real  property  to 
Panama  from  holdings  In  the  Zone  or  Imme- 
diately outside  the  Zone.  Article  V  of  the 
Treaty  provided  for  the  conveyance  "sub- 
ject to  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress,"  and  it  was  recognized  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department  at  the 
hearing  on  the  Treaty  that  legislation  was 
needed  to  implement  the  transfer  of  the  land 
and  other  property.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Panama  Treaty,  Exec.  F.,  84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pp.  60-61.  And  legislation  was  enacted. 
P.  L.  85-223,  71  Stat.  509  (1957). 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

A  treaty  providing  for  the  disposition  of 
United  States  property  is  subject  only  to 
Senate  action  In  terms  of  ratification  or  not. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  some  sort  of 
obligation  lies  upon  the  Senate  to  Insist 
upon  inclusion  in  the  treaty  of  language  to 
the  effect  that  disposition  of  the  property 
is  subject  to  congressional  action. 

Whether  such  language  is  Included  or  not, 
it  would  seem  that  the  property  could  not 
be  conveyed  until  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, by  action  of  the  House  and  Senate,  is 
obtained. 

If  no  such  language  is  Included  In  the 
treaty,  it  probably  could  not  be  argued  that 
the  treaty  Is  unconstitutional.  Only  when  a 
law  Is  administered  or  implemented  so  that 
the  rights   of  an  individual  at  some  point 
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denied  and  abridged  may  It  be  subject  to 
Al  assault  and  this  tenet  would  appear  to 
as  true  of  a  treaty  as  of  a  statute.  Only 

were  actually  sought  to  convey  the  prop- 

wlth  only  the  treaty  as  authority  would 

constitutional  Issue  arise. 


At.  Speaker,  what  do  we  get  out  of  the 
ity — absolutely  nothing;  and  may  I 

why  are  we  so  Interested? 
^Thy  do  we  even  consider  such  a  ri- 
diculous proposition?  The  Panama  Canal 
been  and  is  today  an  important  tar- 
_  of  International  commimisrtr.  said  is 
?rime  target  of  Castro.  I  understand 
„jit  Castro  now  has  a  great  number  of 
agents  operating  Inside  Panama,  and 
miny  leaders  of  the  riots  have  been 
tr  lined  in  Moscow. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  loudest 

0  >mmunlst  propaganda  in  recent  years 
w  is  centered  on  the  demand  that  the 
Uilted  Staves  permit  the  flying  of  the 
Pi  knama  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  treaty  does  nothing  but  adds  up 
^  a  relinquishment  of  American  vital 
ir  teresta  In  Panama  and  the  control  of 
tl  e  canal.  It  is  nothing  but  a  giveaway 

01  worid  rights  and  territory  that  will 
nnk  above  other  great  giveaway  pro- 
g:  ams  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

On  January  20,  1964,  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
w  n.  a  leading  writer  in  the  United  States, 
si  ated  that  senior  officers  of  our  Armed 
F  jrces  believe  the  Panama  Canal  is  of 
n  ajor  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
fi  tates  and  they  oppose  any  further  re- 
Inqulshlng  of  control  of  the  United 
^ates. 

The  American  Legion  magazine  had 

ttils  to  say: 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  our  Jugular  vein,  our 
urellne;  cut  It  and  the  United  States  dies. 
■?  rreat  It  from  ouz  control  and  In  matters  of 
■  jabome  commerce  and  naval  defense  the 
t  nited  States  East  and  West  coasts  again 
iBCome  aa  they  once  were.  Months  Instead 
er  days  apart.  Block  and  our  foreign  com- 
I  xerca  strangles 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
t  bat  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
^  junxBil  m*y  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
]  oint  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
( tojectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
>roud  to  Join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
eag\ie  from  Tennessee,  Congressman 
roHN  EmwcAN,  tn  his  comments  on  the 
lending  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  and  I 
jommend  John  for  his  courage  in  speak- 
ng  out  so  forthrightly  on  this  treaty  and 
jn  the  discovery  he  has  made  in  respect 
X3  Its  ratification. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  him — we 
tiere  In  the  House  should  have  a  voice 
In  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
treaty  should  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States. 

This  treaty  Is  a  great  step  backward 
both  economically  and  defensively  for  the 
United  Strttcs.  It  will  constitute  a  gouge 
of  the  UJ3.  taxpayers  and  a  loss  of 
prestige  of  monumental  proportions. 

We  know  that  the  Communists  have 
long  had  their  eyes  on  Panama,  and  If  we 
reduce  our  territory  there  we  must  be 
prepared  to  face  the  great  danger  of  the 
canal  falling  under  Communist  domi- 
nance. The  Communists  have  long  ad- 


vocated putting  the  world's  canals  under 
International  ownership  and  operation, 
and  approval  of  this  treaty  will  be  a  step 
In  that  direction. 

We  are  responsible  for  establishing 
Panama  as  an  independent  country,  and 
our  trade  with  Panama  and  canal 
revenues  have  contributed  the  major 
portion  of  that  country's  economy. 

How  can  we  now  agree  to  a  treaty 
which  threatens  the  continuity  of  opera- 
tion of  the  canal?  The  canal  is  still  a 
vital  link  in  shipping  supplies  to  Vietnam 
and  an  important  world  wateru-ay.  How 
dare  we  reduce  our  influence  there  and 
endanger  free  world  shipping?  Let  us  re- 
member what  has  happened  at  the  Suez. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  look  with 
pride  on  the  shameless  sellout  of  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  the  canal  treaty  negotia- 
tions, and  we  cannot  permit  this  treaty 
to  become  effective. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  flight  this 
treaty  and  help  preserve  our  Nation  and 
our  freedom. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  and  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
He  has  spent  much  time,  both  in  con- 
sultation and  In  research,  in  establishing 
a  concrete  case  for  showing  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  adopt  en- 
abling legislation  before  the  United 
States  cedes  all  sovereignty  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
amsL.  He  has  accomplished  by  keen  con- 
cept of  history  and  references  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  that  for  which  many  have 
groped.  I  am  happy  he  is  a  cosponsor  of 
our  Sense  of  Congress  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution. 

The  Constitution  is  quite  explicit  on 
the  subject  when  it  states  in  article  IV, 
section  3,  paragraph  2: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  States. 

Besides  the  constitutional  authority 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  House  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  treaty.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Blount  resolution  of  1796 
with  respect  to  the  Jay  treaty  stated: 

The  House  of  Representatives  do  not  claim 
any  agency  in  mailing  treaties;  but  that 
when  a  treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any 
of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  power  of  Congress,  It  must  de- 
pend upon  Its  execution,  as  to  such  stipula- 
tions, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by 
Congress.  And  It  Is  the  constitutional  right 
and  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
or  Inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  Into 
efTect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as. 
In  their  Judgment,  may  be  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good. 


Here  the  Eisenhower  administration 
realized  that  this  land  conveyance  could 
not  be  constitutionally  consummated  un- 
til the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation.  This 
legislation  was  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  30,  1957. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  aforementioned  precedents 
establish,  beyond  doubt,  the  course  of 
action  in  regard  to  the  currently  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal  Zone  Treaty;  there 
must  be  House  action  and  approval  be- 
fore the  administration  gives  away  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
American  people. 
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MAJOR  NATURAL  DISASTER  IN 
ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  House  that  another  major 
natural  disaster  has  struck  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Only  3  years  ago  the  south-cen- 
tral coast  of  the  49th  State  was  struck 
by  a  massive  earthquake.  Now  as  recovery 
from  that  disaster  nears  completion, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska's  second  city,  and  oth- 
er towns  in  interior  Alaska  have  been 
inundated  by  floods. 

Early  this  morning  I  was  in  contact 
with  a  ham  radio  operator  in  Fairbanks 
who  had  contacted  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmanI.  This  report 
first  informed  me  of  the  biggest  flood  in 
Alaska's  history,  resulting  from  heavy 
rains.  I  have  also  been  in  contact  with 
Fairbanks'  Mayor  Red  Boucher  over  the 
only  telephone  line  then  stUl  open.  It  Is 
now  closed.  At  the  present  time  the  wa- 
ters are  eight  feet  above  flood  stage.  The 
building  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  is  imder  6  feet  of  water  and  the 
airport  has  been  closed  for  some  time. 
Farther  south  the  entire  town  of  Nenana 
is  covered  with  floodwaters.  Its  people 
were  evacuated  to  the  city  of  Fahrbanks 
and  now  have  to  be  evacuated  from  that 
city.  There  is  now  no  land  communica- 
tion with  the  interior. 

Governor  Hlckel.  now  in  Fairbanks, 
has  requested  President  Johnson  to  de- 
clare a  major  disaster.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  comply  with  the  Governor's 
request  to  insure  the  quickest  possible 
Federal  aid.  Federal  disaster  officials  are 
already  on  the  scene  or  en  route.  And  I 
am  certain  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  lend  the  necessary  helping 
hand  to  its  citizens  in  vital  need. 


Another  patent  precedent  is  the  con- 
gressional action  taken  in  regard  to  the 
execution  and  ratification  of  the  1955 
treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
that  conveyed  $24  million  worth  of  real 
estate  to  the  Panamanian  Government. 


THE  RICH,  YOUNG  RULER 
REVISITED 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, July  23,  my  wife  and  I  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  a  very  outstanding  address 


from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Washington,  by  the  Honor- 
able Jimmye  S.  Hillman,  executive  di- 
rector of  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber.  This  is  a  penetrating 
survey  of  the  problems  which  face  us  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals  and  I  heart- 
ily commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
my  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Hillman's 
address  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Rich,  Young  Ruler  Revisited 
"Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medi- 
tations of  my  heart  be  acceptable  In  Thy 
sight.  Oh  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  Re- 
deemer!" (Psalm  19) 

Several  years  back  I  was  asked  by  one  of 
our  Presbyterian  churches  In  Tucson  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  lectures  on  the  church  and 
economic  life.  Those  lectures  antedated  the 
war  on  poverty.  During  that  period  of  study 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  rethink  some  of  my 
experiences  as  a  professional  economist  and 
a  professing  christian  and  to  trace  some  of 
the  developments  in  recent  times  with  re- 
spect to  religious  and  material  affairs.  Though 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  entirely  recount  those 
lectures  In  one  brief  service,  I  should  Uke  to 
make  a  few  Introductory  remarks  about 
ethics  and  economics  after  which  I  shall 
dwell  the  rest  of  the  time  on  what  Is  to  me 
a  much  neglected  aspect  of  spiritual  Ufe 
during  the  ciirrent  concern  with  poverty, 
hunger  and  "have-not"  legislation:  that  is, 
the  problem  of  the  rich,  the  "up-and-outer," 
and  our  spiritual  and  material  dualism. 

Lack  of  interest  by  many  of  us  in  social 
and  economic  issues  may  be  because  ttie 
chxirch — as  the  church— has  not  been  fight- 
ing them  sufficiently  in  recent  past.  A  great 
deal  of  thought  was  stirred  up  around  these 
Issues  at  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
There  was  almost  complete  inversion  of 
thought  at  that  time.  Economic  and  social 
functions  which  had  grown  with  the  me- 
dieval church  and  were  Identified  with  its 
early  version,  were  gradually  and  grudgingly 
transferred  to  the  state  churchmen  as  prop- 
erty owners  sometimes  resisted  moves  for 
economic  freedom.  Many  believe  the  French 
revolution  with  Its  humanitarian  liberalism 
was  more  responsible  than  Christianity  for 
disappearance  of  serfdom.  Later  Adam  Smith 
thought  there  was  an  unseen  hand  that 
would  regulate  economic  affairs,  if  complete 
freedom  of  competition  were  allowed.  It 
didn't  work  that  way  and  is  more  fantasy 
than  fact  in  the  20th  century. 

Jesus  did  not  outline  any  economic  system. 
In  fact  If  he  had.  It  may  have  been  destroyed 
with  Greece  and  Rome  and  taken  Christian- 
ity with  it.  Yet  he  was  an  economic  revolu- 
tionary and  much  power  can  be  gained  from 
fellowship  with  Him.  With  Christ  came  a 
shift  from  the  literallstic  interpretation  of 
Judaism  which  in  its  strictness,  had  made 
It  a  rich  man's  religion.  Two  possible  tests 
of  economic  systems  may  be ;  ( 1 )  which  pro- 
vides the  better  medium  for  voluntary  exer- 
cise of  Christian  virtues?  (2)  Inasmuch  as 
Christ  died  for  all,  men  are  brothers  and  are 
equally  precious,  and  economic  relationships 
between  man  and  man  in  a  system  must  be 
consistent  with  the  spiritual  relationships 
between  man  and  C3od.  However,  wealth- 
possessions  or  lack  of  them  is  not  enough  In 
Itself  to  destroy  feUowshlp.  Ultimately  It  Is 
stewardship  that  counts. 

Christianity  contributes  to  economics,  first, 
higher  Ideals,  then  greater  power  through 
the  human  agent  to  attain  these  Ideals.  It 
was  not  economists  who  liberated  slavep  or 
passed  factory  acts  but  reckless  and  Ignorant 
Christians.  Unless  we  alleviate  Uls,  the  Igno- 
rant, the  uncouth,  and  the  heathen  will  move 
society.  Thought  and  action  from  Amos 
through  the  Russian  revolt  to  the  war  on 
poverty  demonstrate  a  yearning  to  have 
ethics  dominate  economics.  Ethics  m\ist  be 


In  constant  examination  to  meet  changing 
situations. 

As  Christians  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
ImposslblUties  in  the  Christs — material 
matrix — for  example,  the  camel  problem,  the 
needles'  eyes!  That  we  heard  read  In  today's 
Gospel  text.  We  have  made  a  monster  out  of 
the  rich  young  ruler  on  a  questionable 
basis — his  possession  of  material  wealth. 
Spiritually  bUnded  to  the  fact  that  It  wal^aU 
of  man  which  Christ  came  to  save,  we  hive 
relegated  this  parable,  either  to  a  problem  In 
engineering  and  physics — a  camel  crevice,  if 
you  please — or  to  a  problem  of  social  me- 
chanics which  usually  winds  up  in  the  blase 
attitude  of  "the  poor  you  have  with  you 
always."  Furthermore,  In  the  past  we  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  rich  man's  lack  of  charity 
until  the  poor  were  made  into  some  sort  of 
synthetic  gods.  (I  might  say  we  are  in  more 
danger  of  this  today  than  ever!)  This  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  monastic  and  other 
worldly  sects  were  the  only  true  way  to  ex- 
press Christianity  In  dally  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, church  and  business  experiences  from 
the  seventeenth  through  the  early  twentieth 
century  Justified  this  philosophy. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  I.e.,  God 
had  supposedly  taken  away  His  grace  and  it 
was  through  penance  that  it  could  be  re- 
gained. The  rich  were  supposedly  blessed  of 
God.  The  chasm  between  rich  and  poor  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  too  strong  a  dose  of  the 
social  gospel  during  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries:  the  same  chasm,  but  particu- 
larly the  poor  masses,  also  provided  the 
basis  for  the  overdraught  of  evangeUsts  dur- 
ing that  same  period.  That  is  to  say.  It  was 
preached  If  only  men  would  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways,  matters  spiritual  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic would  perk  up.  But,  alas!  There  seems 
now  to  be  a  slight  break  In  the  theological 
and  economic  tradition  which  at  one  time 
damned  the  rich  for  their  de  facto  richness, 
and  which  damned  the  poor  because  they 
weren't  "elected"  spiritually. 

During  the  past  half -century  the  Ameri- 
can public— Christians  Included— have  oscil- 
lated between  social  and  personal  interpreta- 
tions of  the  rich  young  ruler's  dilemma.  Tak- 
ing the  total  picture,  during  one  period  we 
were  vitally  concerned  with  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  abject  poverty  in  a  nation  on  the 
rocks  but  capable  of  being  rich.  Such  was 
the  case  during  the  great  depression.  Later 
we  were  flooded  with  propaganda  about 
American  abundance,  and  because  of  a  mis- 
interpretation of  a  book  (Galbralth's  Affluent 
Society) ,  we,  the  rich  young  rulers,  slid  Into 
two  decades  of  passive  Inaction.  Suddenly, 
now,  we  discover  that  there  are  20  to  30  mU- 
llon  poor  Americans  In  the  midst  of  our 
highways  and  byways  that  no  one  knew 
about.  In  the  soaring  sixties  we  started  soar- 
ing so  fast  that  entire  pockets  of  poverty 
went  unnoticed,  and  charity  went  undis- 
pensed. Now,  becavise  of  a  rash  of  books  and 
other  propaganda  on  poverty  we  are  over- 
reacting m  the  wrong  way. 

On  a  personal  basis,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens— we  vacillate  in  both  word  and  deed. 
Not  so  long  ago,  in  a  conversation  where  I 
was  fulminating  against  the  treatment  of  the 
poor,  my  wife  Interrupted,  and  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  not  with  solv- 
ing problems  of  a  poverty  element,  but  with 
an  industry  laden  with  sxirpluses  and  siu'- 
plus  capacity— United  States  agrlcultxire. 
Also,  she  had  observed  that  only  recently  I 
had  been  concerned  with  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  "up-and-outer."  So,  we  oscillate 
between  condemnation  of  the  rich  for  being 
rich  and  Inactive,  and  disdain  for  the  poor 
for  being  poor  and  not  having  Initiative.  I 
suspect  that  there  exists  In  all  of  us  too  much 
envy  toward  those  who  have  wealth,  and 
contempt  regarding  those  who  have  nothing. 
Herein  lies  one  of  our  dualities. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  observed  that  pov- 
erty has  Its  materialism  the  same  as  does 


wealth.  By  this  he  means  that  we  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  real  sin  that  the  rich  young  r\Uer 
saw  m  himself  when  he  bared  his  soul  to  re- 
flection in  the  Jesus-mlrror.  That  sin  Is  tak- 
ing too  much  pride  In  being  what  we  are  and 
In  wanting  to  remain  like  we  are — proud  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  dont  want  to  change; 
proud  in  our  riches,  o\ir  knowledge  and  our 
power;  proud  and  snobbish  even  In  our  pov- 
erty because  we  take  pleasure  in  not  being 
like  a  Ford  or  not  being  like  a  Rockefeller; 
proud  of  our  salvation — so  much  so  that  we 
indulge  in  the  security  that  only  the  "not 
like  they"  attitude  can  give. 

Yes,  the  Jesus-mlrror  strikes  discord  In  the 
hearts  of  those  who  live  in  the  false  world 
where  the  spiritual  is  separated  from  the 
material.  We  become  disturbed  when  we 
contemplate  America's  abundance  and  when 
we  read  about  the  rich  young  ruler,  because 
our  heritage  says  spiritual  values  mvist  come 
first.  By  spiritual  we  mean  a  certain  order 
of  life  which  God  intends.  Opposite  this  Is 
placed  the  world  "material,"  which  ImpUes  a 
preoccupation  with  things.  To  Christians 
this  would  be  a  false  antithesis,  because  we 
start  with  the  Biblical  assxmiptlon  that  "the 
earth  Is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof" 
(Psalm  24:1).  All  life,  all  things,  have  spir- 
itual significance. 

The  Lord  God  has  for  all  time  given  man 
the  mandate  to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  to  be 
a  brother,  both  of  which  tend  to  get  lost  and 
to  become  indistinct  when  we  get  beyond 
ovir  local  situation,  our  own  backyard.  But 
In  stewardship  we  can  find  a  specific  reepon- 
slbiUty  and  all  our  resources  can  be  com- 
mitted to  serve  people  everywhere,  whether 
through  the  church  poor  fund  or  through 
government  freedom  from  hunger. 

The  "rub"  comes  In  the  tact  that  our  edu- 
cation and  experience  as  Christians  and 
Americans  have  not  trained  us  to  live  hum- 
bly m  the  assumption  that  all  Ufe  and  things 
are  spiritual.  The  false  separation  has  ob- 
scured the  Christian  message.  Jesus  taught 
man  to  pray  "our  Father.  .  .  ."  The  Apostie 
Paul  considered  the  family  of  man  as  the 
human  body  with  all  Its  component  parts 
mutually  interdependent.  When  our  Lord 
answered  the  simple  rudimentary  questions 
of  all  Ufe,  he  insisted  that  love  of  God  and 
neighbor  are  complementary.  The  material 
and  spiritual  must  be  considered  as  in- 
separable. 

RecenUy  I  have  had  several  experiences 
with  students  which  have  deepened  my  own 
appreciation  of  the  falsity  in  allying  evil 
with  the  material  and  virtue  with  poverty. 
Here  is  the  essence  of  several  of  these  ex- 
periences: one  student  who  is  fabuloxisly 
wealthy  came  to  me  In  the  most  humble  at- 
titude and  sought  advice  about  how  to  apply 
himself  and  his  resources  to  the  problems  of 
life  he  Is  Ukely  to  face.  Another  Is  the  victim 
of  past  prejudices  (such  as  are  a  lot  of  \is) 
and  wanted  to  know  how  he  could  possibly 
accept  his  rich  material  inheritance  and  rec- 
tify past  errors:  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  an- 
cestors. Still,  a  third  student,  not  particu- 
larly wealthy,  came  Into  my  office  bristling 
about  the  stupid  Latin  Americans  who  won't 
let  United  States  enterprise  have  license 
to  solve  their  problems.  During  the  course 
of  our  hour  and  a  half  conversation,  I  tried 
to  point  out  the  moral  dilemma  In  which  the 
United  States  and  the  20th  century  corpora- 
tion find  themselves  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional state  and  international  boundaries.  To 
which  this  latter-day  rich  young  nUer  in 
effect  said,  "They'll  have  to  accept  our  way 
of  Ufe,  our  way  of  doing  business.  We've 
solved  our  problems  In  the  United  States: 
everyone  in  the  world  envies  us,  and  we  don't 
have  to  change."  I  ask  you  which  of  these 
three  is  the  phony? 

Pope  John  XXin,  through  his  encyclical 
Mater  et  Magistra,  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  person  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury to  state  the  total  Christian  position 
succinctly   about   social   and   economic   Ufe 
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responsibilities.   The   National   Council 

CbxiTcbea    tlirougli    the    national    study 

lerence  am  the  church  and  economic  life 

alao  done  a  tremendous  job  In  this  re- 

t.  Both  of  these  should  be  studied,  and 

Christian's  poeltion  Invoked. 

[jet  us  state  again,  the  material,  in  itself, 

be  condemned.  Of  late,  a  universal 

<rf  the  church — ^Protestant  and  Bo- 

1  Catholic — has  been  that  of  an  ezpand- 
economy,  technological  aSalrs  and  eco- 
ab\mdance.   These    provide   unpreoe- 
opportunltlee  for  Christian  living  and 
Abundance    and    wealth    are    not 
_[ed   blessings,   however.  They  provide 
bases  for  temptations  to  divert  us  from 
experience  and  a  spiritual  Inter- 
of    life.    P»«xx:upatlon    with    in- 
diilgencles    and    power    which    come    from 
things  often  wind  up  In  these  be- 
ends  in  themselves.  They  mar  and 
OUT  vision  of  ourselves  in  the  Jesus- 
Jean  Paul  Getty  In  his  recent  BBC3 
l4terTlew,   "The   Solitary   Billionaire."   said 
wealth    can't    buy    happiness,    good 
or  even  a  good  time.  "Some  of  the 
times  I  ever  bad  didn't  coet  me  any 
he  said. 
What   is   the   church   and   what   are   we 

^  about  oiir  attitude  and  our  condition? 

_  aont  get  too  excited  about  religious  ques- 
tl  jooatrea,  but  ttie  recent  results  c^  a  qaee- 
tl  >nnalre  published  by  a  leading  state  paper 
k  EtTCs  me  a  bit  agog!  It  seems  that  330  replies 
received  from  660  questloniialres  which 
mailed.  Among  other  questions  on  re- 
Uklon.  economics  and  the  social  order  was 
V  le  following,  "Do  you  believe  the  church 
■:  totild  provide  food  or  assistance  to  persons 
1:  L  economic  distress?"  Over  bait — 166 
p  iople — replied  that  this  should  be  a  minor 
t  motion  of  the  chtirch.  This,  and  other 
a  iswers,  verified  my  fear  that  there  Is  still 
a  )road  In  this  country  a  tendency  to  eepa- 
r  kte  the  spiritual  from  the  material.  In  short, 
1 1«  choreh's  Job  Is  taking  care  of  Sunday 
a&d  Holy  Days:  the  material  would  be  left 
t>  tbe  world  of  buamess  or  a  paternalistic 
■Ute. 

This  absolute  division  of  man  In  his  social 
cider — this  separation  ot  ethics  from  eco- 
I  omlcs — derives  from  things  we  won't  have 
t  me  for  this  morning.  SulBce  it  to  say  that 
tiro  forces  are  hammering  on  our  d\ialism. 
1  Irst,  the  preponderance  of  the  masses  is  sub- 
Jsctlng  wealth,  property,  profit,  production, 
1  iterest.  In  short,  all  the  divinities  of  capltal- 
1  m  to  a  reconsideration  of  its  values.  But,  on 
1  He  other  side,  ethics  as  a  force.  Is  l>eing 
t  ammemorated  a»  never  before  In  bringing 
1  MUi  to  himself  In  the  realm  of  social  Justice. 
'  "he  church — particularly  protestantism — 
1  rlll  have  to  reformulate  Its  appeal  so  that  It 
1  rtll  provide  a  message  that  a  disintegrated 
'  rortd  will  accept.  The  precondition  for  any 
1  djTistment  Is  that  christians  themselves — 
]  lartlcularly  protestantism — become  aware 
( S  the  convulsive  nature  of  our  civilization 
I  Bd  the  sertousneae  of  the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reformulate  our  hy- 
■  lothesls  about  the  rich  young  ruler.  Let  us 
i  top  dwelling  on  needles'  eye  reUglon:  let  us 
ealst  dividing  man  and  God  between  sptrtual 
;  tnd  material  absolutes:  let  va  cease  con- 
temning material  wealth  and  rich  people  for 
Ming  who  they  are,  because  these,  too,  are  of 
Jed's  kingdom:  let  us  quit  this  perverted 
Jirlstlanlty  which  preaches  that  involuntary 
x>verty  is  God's  will:  let  us  stop  this  sensu- 
>us  indtilgence  which  we  derive  from  being 
i  "down  and  o\rter;"  In  short,  let  us  look 
ji  the  Jesus-mlrror  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
jur  real  Image,  our  real  nature.  The  rise  of 
Jin  of  thU  nature  la  "I  like  what  I  see — I  Uke 
What  I  am." 

What  shall  be  our  reaction  to  that  image — 
__  a  person  and  as  a  church — ^for  salvation 
md  for  society.  Shan  we  say,  "Dont  bother 
me,  Jesus  Christ,  Tm  a  one-dimensional  man. 
In  a  one-dlmeoalonal  social  order?"  I  pray 
that  we  shant. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
request  a  variation  of  the  usual  closed 
nile  on  the  bill  scheduled  for  debate  to- 
morrow, the  Social  Security  and  Public 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1967.  A  closed 
rule  was  granted.  I  shall  try  again  next 
year  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Rules  Committee  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  will  have  fore- 
knowledge of  my  purpose  In  this  action, 
I  shall  insert  my  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  to  request  this 
distinguished  committee  to  grant  a  modified 
closed  (or  open)  rule  on  HM.  12080. 

The  rule  I  seek  would  make  it  in  order  to 
offer  amendments  only  to  title  II,  the  public 
assistance  section  of  the  bill.  I  recognize 
that  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
been  brought  forth  by  the  distlngtilshed 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  delicate 
actuarial  balance.  They  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  tinkering,  lest  the  whole  compli- 
cated mechanism  be  unhinged. 

However,  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  moves  In 
two  separable  directions. 

In  the  social  security  title  of  the  bill,  tt 
aids  our  senior  citizens  Into  decent  retire- 
ment and  dignity  on  a  wage-related  basis. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  this  title,  immune 
from  amendments  in  the  Bfouse  should  fly 
protective  cover  for  a  program  which  spawns 
dependency  and  each  year  goes  ftu-ther  and 
further  in  reducing  hiunan  dignity  at  an 
ever- increasing  cost. 

This  Is  not  Intended  as  criticism  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
hEis  put  the  uncommon  genlxis  of  its  mem- 
bers to  work  and  suggested  some  laudable 
revisions  of  this  program  In  the  bill. 

Looking  at  the  modesty  of  these  revisions, 
however,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  program 
with  its  propensity  for  burgeoning  expan- 
sion, I  suggest  that  it  Is  now  in  order  for 
the  common  genius  of  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  give  this  program  the  treatment  It 
needs  In  the  light  of  our  own  experience. 

I  speak  from  my  knowledge  as  a  resident 
of  our  most  heavily  taxed  city  with  the  coun- 
try's biggest  welfare  program.  I  have  also 
had  the  benefit  of  oversight  in  looking  at  our 
public  assistance  In  many  regions  of  the 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  its  conduct  of  the 
poverty  program.  Our  committee  Is  the  mi- 
nor leaguer  with  a  $1.6  billion  authorization 
which  Is  expected  to  lift  34  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  poverty.  The  major  leaguer  Is 
the  $4.1  billion  authorization  In  this  biU 
which  Is  not  only  locking  people  Into  sliuns 
and  dependency  but  Is  now  on  the  way  to  a 
new  foreseeable  gravely  higher  cost. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about  the 
poverty  program  r\ile,  but  on  precedent  that 
bill  vrtll  hover  over  the  House  like  a  stray 
duck  at  dawn  to  be  shot  at  by  both  barrels 
for  fovir  or  five  hours  to  say  nothing  of  Its 
fate  In  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  If  It  is  right  for  that  bill  to  be  open 
for  amendment  (and  I  support  substantial 
revisions  In  the  program) ,  why  not  address 
the  pending  bill  In  the  same  manner? 

If  this  bill  Is  to  move  through  the  House 
In  Its  present  form,  then  I  believe  that  the 


membership  shOTild  be  put  on  notice  In  sev- 
eral areas. 

First  as  to  cost,  since  Federal  Increased 
expenditures  are  on  all  of  our  minds  let  us 
look  at  the  rectM-d  of  cost  of  the  program 
over  the  past  ten  years  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. 

SHITTEO   BURDEN NOT    SAVINGS 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
appropriation 

1957   1,767,177,000 

1958   1,957,960,000 

1960   2,037,500,000 

1961  _ 2,177,000,000 

1962    2,401,200,000 

1963    2,738,000,000 

1964    2,884,600,000 

1965    3,187,900,000 

1966   3,603,000,000 

1967    4,170,000,000 

1968  request 4,  240,  000,  000 

House  bill  is  for  4,124,300,000. 

The  table  shows  that  from  a  base  of  $1.7 
billion,  we  have  escalated  to  a  record  $4.1  bil- 
lion and  a  new  peak  is  in  sight. 

I  am  aware  that  its  proponents  suggest 
that  the  committee  bill  will  produce  some 
savings  In  the  years  ahead.  I  must  respect- 
fully disagree.  If  there  Is  any  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  It  will  only  result  from 
transfer  of  obligations  which  have  been  Ini- 
tiated and  advocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  and  localities.  The  State  and 
City  of  New  York,  as  I  siispect  is  the  case  In 
many  other  Jurisdictions,  are  In  no  position 
to  bear  these  savings  at  our  expense.  As  an 
example,  let  me  cite  the  new  committee  bill 
limitation  on  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  committee  bill  Imposes  a  celling  on 
Federal  payments  for  such  aid  to  States  at  a 
figure  of  four  percent  of  the  current  State 
population.  This  means  that  If  a  number  of 
chUdren  are  conceived  In  other  States  and 
are  born  In  New  York  or  are  born  In  any 
other  State  and  come  to  New  York  without 
fathers,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  In  excess 
of  the  new  Federal  limitations,  the  New  York 
taxpayer  miist  bear  the  extra  burden  of  their 
maintenance.  This  is  an  incredible  way  to 
save  Federal  funds  by  shifting  the  burden  to 
the  States.  It  is  Federal  child  abandon- 
ment— not  a  true  saving. 

HIGHER   COSTS   AHEAD 

Even  with  this  type  of  revision  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  going  to  cost  less  In  my  opinion, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  This  administration  Itself  foresees  addi- 
tional costs — 

(a)   Its  1968  request  was  for  $44240,000,000. 

The  bin  calls  for  $4,124,300,000.  But  In 
H.R.  10198  HEW  appropriation  hearings,*  the 
Assistant  Director  of  f amUy  services  forecasts 
a  budget  request  of  $4,500,000,000. 

2.  The  indicators  In  the  counties  are  for 
more  welfare  "clients"  at  Increased  costs.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of  last  Fri- 
day, August  11th,  article  entitled:  "Welfare 
on  Rise  in  Westchester." 
"Wklfarx  on  Rise  in  Westchester — 18  Per- 
cent Increase  in  1967  Called  Largest 
Since  Depression 

(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 
"Westchester's   welfare   rolls   have   grown 
faster  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Depression. 

"The  18.8  per  cent  rise  since  December  in 
the  number  of  public  assistance  cases  has 
even  outstripped  the  growth  rate  of  New 
York  City's  ballooning  welfare  program. 

"The  sharp  Increases  which  came  to  light 
In  Twcent  letters  from  the  Welfare  Ccaamls- 
Bloner  to  the  County  Executive,  has  offidala 
of  this  county,  which  is  the  richest  in  the 
nation  by  some  economic  yardsticks,  puzzled 
and  ccmcemed. 
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"They  have  been  able  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion only  in  terms  of  general  population 
shifts  and  the  Increased  availability  and 
publicity  ot  public  assUtance  programs.  They 
do  not  believe  the  statistics  show  any  kind 
of  recession  here. 

283    NKW    CASES    A    MONTH 

"  'While  the  weU-to-do  are  moving  Into 
the  suburbs,  the  poor  are  moving  Into  the 
suburbs  too,'  said  Welfare  Commissioner 
Louis  P.  Kurtls.  And,  with  the  more  Inten- 
sive social  services  offered  today,  the  poor 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  Identified  and 
aided,  he  added. 

"Prom  the  end  of  December  1966,  to  June 
of  this  year,  1,689  cases  were  added  to  the 
Westchester  welfare  rolls — an  average  of  282 
new  cases  a  month — swelling  the  number  of 
public  assistance  cases  to  10,686.  This  rep- 
resents about  24,000  individuals  In  the  county 
of  875,000  residents. 

"By  comparison.  New  York  City's  welfare 
population  grew  by  12.7  percent  In  the  same 
period,  to  about  660,000  Individuals. 

"Westchester's  18.8  percent  growth  in  wel- 
fare cases  during  the  six-month  period  rep- 
resents a  tretaUng  of  the  county's  average 
rate  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1964,  1965, 
and  1966  the  yearly  growth  averaged  12.5  per- 
cent. The  18.8  percent  growth  rate  is  the 
greatest  since  the  Depression,  Commissioner 
Kurtls  said. 

"At  the  ciirrent  rate,  officials  predict  a 
growth  In  the  welfare  population  of  37  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year. 

XNFLUX  IS  crrED 
"The  upturn  was  first  Identified  statisti- 
cally by  Commissioner  Kurtls  in  a  letter  to 
County  Executive  Edvrtn  G.  Michaellan  on 
July  18.  After  a  survey  of  welfare  supervisors 
In  the  department's  nine  district  offices,  Mr. 
Kurtls  wrote  to  Mr.  Michaellan  last  Tues- 
day: 

"  'Their  consensus  Is  that  In  general  the 
immediate  reasons  for  the  applications  are 
combinations  of  the  same  social,  economic 
and  health  factors  that  have  forced  people 
on  to  the  welfare  rolls  In  years  past,  except 
that  there  are  more  of  them  applying  now 
than    previously.' 

"In  the  letter,  Commissioner  Kurtls  also 
told  the  County  Executive  that  the  move- 
ment In  to  the  county  'of  Increasing  nximbers 
of  low-income  Negro  and  Spanish  families' 
and  the  efforts  by  antlpoverty  workers  to  get 
the  poor  to  apply  for  public  assistance  bene- 
fits contributed  to  the  increase. 

"Noting  that  $36,737,000  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  county  this  year,  Mr.  Kurtls 
said  today  In  an  Interview  that  he  would 
now  need  close  to  $40  million.  Last  year,  the 
county  appropriated  $28.7  million. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  welfare  coets  are  later 
reimbursed  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

CASE    PROFILE    GIVEN 


"Figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Kurtis,  who  has 
been  Commissioner  since  1960,  indicated  that 
00.2  percent  of  the  welfare  applicants  had 
lived  in  Westchester  for  more  than  a  year; 
that  at  least  54.1  percent  of  the  recipients 
were  Negroes  (according  to  a  1966  study  that 
is  still  generally  £:ccurate,  he  said)  and  that 
the  applicants'  major  reason  for  seeking  aid 
*as  health  problems,  followed  by  unemploy- 
ment and  a  deserting  or  absent  father. 

"The  administration  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram— the  largest  of  which  Is  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  which  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  all  welfare  recipients — has  been  com- 
plicated by  a  shortage  of  25  caseworkers  and 
16  assistant  supervisors  In  a  staff  of  about 
175. 

"The  average  effective  family-buying  In- 
come In  Westchester  vras  $13,440,  according 
to  a  1965  study.  The  study  also  reported  that 
43.3  per  cent  of  the  households  were  In  the 
$10,000  and  over  annual  Income  bracket." 

It  might  be  a  plausible  explanation  to  say 


that  neighboring  New  York  City  Is  exporting 
Its  cases  to  wealthy  Westchester,  but  such 
is  not  the  case. 

New  York  City  had  an  increase  of  over 
150,000  welfare  cases  of  its  own  in  the  last 
y»ar  and  a  half  and  the  city's  welfare  pay- 
ments, local.  State  and  Federal,  are  now  In 
excess  of  $900,000,000,  or  one  fourth  the  na- 
tional program. 

Yet  his  bill  as  written  would  do  very  little 
to  decrease  the  problems,  or  the  cost  to  New 
York  City  or  any  other  major  city.  In  fact, 
it  will  increase  the  lost  to  the  New  York  tax- 
payer. 

3.  Parallel  programs  in  the  field  such  as 
antlpoverty  are  adding  people  and  costs  not 
removing  them  at  this  time.  HopefuUy,  the 
long-term  effect  of  youth,  Job  and  Headstart 
programs  vrtll  have  this  effect. 

However,  the  immediate  Impact  of  OEO 
programs  has  been  to  organize  the  adult 
community  for  a  better  scale  of  benefits  and 
to  augment  the  rolls  with  additional  eligible 
"clients"  for  full  and  supplemental  benefits. 
Last  week  I  encountered  a  situation  in 
which  a  neighborhood  group  has  retained  a 
lawyer  at  $50  a  day  to  voice  their  complaints 
and  requests  to  welfare  officials  to  secure 
improved  benefits. 

I  have  also  witnessed  the  formation  in 
some  localities  of  welfare  leagues  comprised 
of  beneficiaries  who  are  banding  together 
for  common  action.  I  am  informed  that  re- 
quests from  these  leagues  are  given  priority 
by  case  workers  in  welfare  departments  to 
avoid  embarrassing  conflicts. 

Finally,  I  can  report  that  organized  labor 
is  \indertaking  more  formal  action  in  the 
poverty-welfare  field.  A  number  of  poverty 
workers  are  now  wearing  union  buttons  sig- 
nifying their  membership  In  a  large  well- 
known  International  union  of  Government 
workers.  X  am  Informed  that  the  poverty 
workers  dues  are  $48  per  year. 

This  Is  the  same  labor  organization  which 
has  successfully  organized  a  number  of  large 
city  welfare  departments. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  coUective  bargain- 
ing and  I  respect  the  rights  of  aU  men  to 
organize  for  better  labor  standards.  But,  I 
think  it  is  predictable  that,  when  the  pov- 
erty "clients  "  and  the  case  workers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  labor  organization,  costs 
will  rise  before  they  faU. 

WHO  SXTPPORTS  THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM? 

Is  this  program  so  endeared  to  profession- 
als and  poor  alike  that  it  would  cause  chaos 
and  dissensions  to  overhaul  It? 

I  vrould  disagree. 

The  adminlstrrtor  of  the  largest  welfare 
office  in  the  world,  Commissioner  MitcheU 
Ginsberg,  has  said  that  the  present  system 
"will  not  work  and  must  be  drastically  re- 
vised." 

The  comments  about  the  program  I  have 
heard  from  the  poor  themselves  range  from 
resentment  to  despair. 

If  the  program  has  so  few  friends  and  so 
many  enemies,  what  have  we  to  lose  by  per- 
forming major  surgery. 

What  the  committee  has  done  is  to  begin 
this  surgery  with  a  delicate  probe  mainly  in 
the  area  of  community  work,  which  is  now  in 
the  OEO  program.  What  this  swelling  carcass 
needs  Is  a  colostomy  to  straighten  out  Its 
intestines. 

Why  open  the  rule?  For  major  surgery. 

The  fact  that  this  legislation  affects  other 
legislation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
committees  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  compelling 
reason  why  title  II  part  I  presents  issues 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  whole  house. 
As  I  have  said,  the  bUl  before  you  has  a  pro- 
vision establishing  a  community  work  and 
training  program  which  closely  resembles  and 
even  copies  the  work  experience  programs  of 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Furthermore,  this  biU  provides  a  general 
earnings  exemption  which  has  the  effect  of 
superseding  provisions  In  the  Economic  Op- 


portunity Act,  at,  I  might  add,  possible  in- 
creased costs.  This  bin  also  provides  day  care 
and  other  vocational  services  which  are  cur- 
rently provided  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

SOME   STTOOKSTED    AMENDMENTS 

As  an  example  of  how  we  might  amend 
this  program  at  thU  time,,  given  leave  to- 
do  so  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  would 
suggest  a  provision  for  compulsory  basic 
Uteracy  training  under  sec.  201,  b,  (i).  This 
is  nowhere  specifically  called  for  in  this  bill, 
and  without  this  most  essential  of  all  skills, 
such  things  as  vocational  training  and  spe- 
cial Job  development  become  hopeless  efforts. 
A  man  may  be  trained  to  operate  a  foot  press 
or  a  lather,  but  without  the  abiUty  to  read 
and  write  basic  English,  he  is  a  plant  hazard 
who  cannot  even  read  the  labor  regulations 
and  safety  laws.  Such  literacy  training  Is 
bein^  done  successfully  In  Chicago,  and  this 
experience  could  be  studied  for  a  starting 
point. 

Another  amendment  which  I  would  offer 
to  strengthen  this  program  would  be  one 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  new  commission 
composed  of  leaders  of  industry,  labor,  edu- 
cation, religion  and  others  in  the  civic  and 
social  professional  field.  The  commission 
would  be  directed  to  make  a  new  top  to 
bottom  review  of  public  assistance  and  re- 
lated activities  with  the  hope  of  coordinating 
the  administration  of  the  now  separate  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  field. 

I  am  aware  that  the  committee  legislated 
such  a  commission  in  1964  which  reported 
Its  recommendations  In  1066.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  child  welfare  improvements 
and  day  care,  the  committee  accepted  vlr- 
tually  none  of  the  panel's  recommendations. 
Now,  we  are  vrithout  current  guidance  in  this 
field  so  that  I  would  suggest  a  new  commis- 
sion from  outside  the  welfare  field  as  well 
as  within  the  professional  ranks. 

AN    END   TO   SLUM    RENTAL   SUBSIDIES 

Under  the  present  programs,  over  $1  billion 
in  Federal  funds  to  the  needy  goes  for  rentals. 
This  is  not  for  rent  supplement;  this  Is  for 
one  hundred  percent  slum  rent  subsidy. 
Welfare  rentals  are  paid  to  slum  landlords 
for  unliveable,  stench-filled,  rat-Infested, 
overcrowded  quarters  In  unsafe  hovels,  which 
actually  command  premium  rentals. 

These  rental  monies  which  come  from  pub- 
lic assistance  funds,  often  have  the  effect  of 
perpetuating  the  wretched  conditions  they 
are  designed  to  aUevlate.  Slum  landlords  are 
generally  reluctant  to  spend  money  on  Im- 
provements of  any  sort  as  long  as  there  is 
someone  subsidized  and  forced  to  live  in  the 
present  dwellings. 

It  would  be  a  major  objective  of  the  com- 
mission I  propose  to  study  this  problem  of 
housing  and  the  use  of  Federal  funds  In 
hope  of  finding  some  way  to  better  utilize 
thU  multiblUion  dollar  cash  flow  to  provide 
more  adequate  housing.  It  would  study  even 
the  possibUity  of  future  tenant  ownership  of 
housing  now  supplied  partiaUy  or  in  whole 
by  Federal  funds  with  the  hope  that  pride  in 
proprietorship  would  lead  to  self-improve- 
ment in  the.se  areas  and  eventually  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  welfare   "clients". 

Another  amendment  which  I  would  pro- 
pose would  be  one  to  place  family  planning 
programs  under  a  State  health  agency.  This 
important  program  should  be  placed  on  a 
doctor- patient  basis  rather  than  on  a  social 
worker-welfare  recipient  basis.  This  would 
mitigate  the  poeslbility  of  coercion  in  family 
planning  and  make  it  a  more  truly  effective 
program.  I  believe  in  sensible  family  plan- 
ning, but  I  also  believe  that  the  hand  that 
"knocks  the  cradle"  should  not  hold  the  rent 
check. 

Frankly,  one  valuable  recommendation 
made  by  the  advisory  council  of  1966  did  not 
see  the  light  of  day  In  this  bUl.  It  would 
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have  let  a  national  standard,  a  Federal  floor 
of  mifiTTiiiTTi  beneflta,  or  at  least  fxill  coet  as- 
to  apply  In  every  State.  This  wotild 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  rural  poor 
cpme  to  the  turmoU  of  the  central  cities 
subsistence  and  become  even  more 
urban  poor.  They  come  and  they 
c|>ntlnue  to  come  as  long  as  the  range 
benefits  Is  as  wide  as  It  Is.  In 
one  State  paid  as  little  as  $8.70  per 
while  another  paid  six  times  as  much 
28. 

Th*r  come  to  New  York  or  California  and 
will  c  mtlnue  to  come  to  flood  the  ghettos  as 
long  I  ks  the  aged  In  one  State  receive  $40.92 
and  1:  i  another  as  high  as  $123.16. 

She  uld  an  American  child  or  aged  person 
be  CO)  isldered  as  worth  less  In  dignity  in  one 
State  than  In  another  under  the  same  flag? 

Bicc^  CHxrros  ob  bettes  living 
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the  record  of  the  past  30  years,  I  sub- 

tbls  program  has  done  Its  share  to 

bigger  ghettos,  to  Invite  the  migration 

In  the  cities. 

believe  we  would  all  do  well  to  read  the 

report  of  Jonathan  Llndley  of 

doonomlc  Development  Administration 

iredlcta  that  due  to  the  mismatch  of 

I  nd  people  In  rural  areas,  the  poor  will 

to  migrate  to  urban  areas  for  the 

1|Bn  years. 

are  the  cities  to  cope  with  the  human 

of  the  Nation's  poor,  when  my  city, 

has  lost  200,000  factory  Jobs  In 

five  years? 

Chairman,  mine  Is  an  open  city  and  I 

t  always  will  be. 

few  York  Bay  at  the  base  of  the  Statue 
Lllierty  are  the  words  of  Emma  Lazarus: 
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'Ol  7e  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Yoi  ir    huddled    masses    yearning    to    be 
free  .  .  .  etc." 

Bu'  these  words  appear  only  on  one  side 
faelni ;  out  to  foreign  shores.  The  phrase : 
"Give  me  your  poor"  doesn't  appear  on  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  statue  as  an  invita- 
tion '  o  the  fifty  States  to  export  their  prob- 
lems to  my  city  and  the  other  cities  of  this 
coun'  ry. 

To  them  we  must  say, — ours  is  an  open 
city—  but  the  Federal  Government  must  do 
Its.  St  are  of  spreading  the  burden  of  curing 
povei  ty  wherever  it  is  found. 

Th  B  bill  does  not  do  that.  It  continues  the 

I  nbalances  which  have  drawn  the  poor 

areas  not  of  opportunity — but  of  teem- 


th< 
n  laery. 


Opto  cities  and  closed  rules  Just  do  not  go 
Speaking  for  the  poor  and  the  tax- 
I  cannot  remain  silent  while  my  city 
to  chaos  or  oblivion. 


sei  tenced 


N0RTH  CAROLINA— THE  GOOD 
ROADS  STATE 

Ml'.    BEVTT.T..    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
uzuuilnious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  GalifianakisI 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
Record    and    include    extraneous 


front 
may 
the 
matler 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obje  ;tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froni  Alabama? 

was  no  objection. 
If-.  GALIFTANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years,  the  State  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  has  been  known  as  "the  good 
State."  The  more  than  73,000  miles 
-maintained  roads  and  highways 
I^orth  Carolina  lead  the  Nation, 
match  our  highways.  North  Caro- 
has  two  bustjing  ports  at  Wilmlng- 
ind  Morehead  City.  Our  air  and  rail 
facilties  are  a  vital  and  growing  link 
the  South  tnd  the   rest   of    our 
Natibn. 


S  ate- 


In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina 
is  a  "good  transportation  State."  And  for 
that  reason  we  were  especially  proud  to 
welcome  the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  the 
new  Director  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  to  North  Carolina  on 
July  26  for  an  appearance  before  the 
North  Carolina  World  Trade  Association 
in  Raleigh. 

Transportation  is  proving  to  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  not  only  the 
State  I  represent,  but  to  our  entire 
Nation. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  remarks  made  by  Secretary 
Boyd  in  Raleigh  are  of  timely  interest  to 
us  all. 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Bemaeks  op  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretabt  of 
Transportation,  Before  the  North  Caro- 
lina World  Trade  Association,  at  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  JXTLY  26,  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  again  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  Is  a  state  which,  like  so  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  learned  the  hard  way 
the  Importance  of  transportation.  But  you 
learned  well.  And  North  Carolina  today  is 
not  only  "The  Good  Roads  State,"  it  is  a  state 
with  lively  new  interest  and  pride  in  its  ports 
and  their  potential.  And  it  is  a  state  whose 
cities,  I  am  told,  are  beginning  to  face 
squarely  the  problems  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. Where  urban  affairs  are  concerned,  yours 
is  the  happy  opportunity  to  be  able  to  plan 
Intelligently  before  your  problems  become 
too  large. 

The  last  time  I  made  a  speech  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  March  of  last  year,  when  I 
was  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. Public  officials  probably  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  quote  themselves,  but  I  would 
like  to  recall  some  things  I  said  that  day. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  hadn't 
been  approved  by  Congress  then,  and  I  said: 
"We  cannot  deal  with  the  total  transporta- 
tion system  unless  we  have  a  department 
which  will  coordinate  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  it."  I  said  also  that  the  federal 
agencies  concerned  with  transportation 
seemed  to  be  "going  off  In  all  directions 
without  any  relationship  to  each  other." 

And  I  said  that  if  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation were  established,  and  if  its  pro- 
gram were  effective,  "The  expenditure  would 
be  the  greatest  Investment  this  country  has 
ever  made." 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  be  four  months  old  next  week. 
It  Is  early  for  me  to  make  sweeping  promises. 
But  I  do  say  this.  We  are  beginning  to  deal 
with  transportation  as  a  total  system,  and  I 
think  our  program  will  be  effective. 

And  one  reason  it  will  be  effective  Is  that 
we  know  we  have  no  monopoly  on  solutions. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  does  not  Intend  to 
try  to  solve  problems  that  private  Industry 
can  and  will  solve.  The  same  policy  will  ap- 
ply to  state  and  local  governments.  There  is 
a  new  understanding  In  Washington  of  how 
the  federal  government  should  work  as  a 
partner  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
help  improve  life  for  oxir  citizens. 

Call  this  "creative  federalism,"  if  you  will: 
or  call  it  simply  cooperation.  It  is  the  kind 
of  approach  to  which  North  Carolinians  have 
always  responded.  It  is  no  accident,  I'm  sure, 
that  the  first  segment  of  highway  to  be 
opened  to  traffic  In  the  Appalachian  regional 
system  is  in  North  Carolina.  And  it  is  widely 
known  that  North  Carolina  helped  set  the 
pace  for  the  nation  in  construction  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  system,  another  great 
federal-state  undertaking. 

On  March  30.  1967,  President  Johnson 
signed  the  executive  order  which  brought  the 
Department  of  Transportation  into  exist- 
ence. The  President   gave  me   some  specific 


Instructions  as  to  what  the  Department 
should  begin  Immediately  to  do.  There  were 
five  general  items.  Two  of  them  had  to  do 
with  transportation  safety  and  the  threat 
which  transportation  systems  pose  to  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

The  President  said  also  that  I  should — and 
I  quote : 

"Enhance  our  foreign  trade  through  Im- 
proved connections  with  the  larger  systems 
of  world  transportation; 

"Call  upon  the  technological  genius  of  this 
country  to  provide  better  roads  and  high- 
ways, vehicles  which  do  not  pollute  the  at- 
mosphere, faster  and  more  efficient  modes  of 
transportation;  and 

"Assist,  In  cooperation  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  less  fortu- 
nate nations  of  this  world  to  overcome  their 
critical  transportation  problems." 

Those  are  three  tasks.  Improve  our  ca- 
pacity for  International  trade.  Employ  the 
latest  technology  in  our  transportation  sys- 
tems; and  help  developing  nations  with  their 
transportation  problems.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  today  how  I  think  those  three  tasks  are 
related,  and  how  performing  them  will  help 
the  United  States,  including  North  Carolina. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  our 
responsibilities  do  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  Neither  do  the  Interests  of  the  trans- 
portation officials  and  the  transportation  In- 
dustry of  North  Carolina.  If  they  did,  you 
would  have  far  less  Interest  in  your  ports 
and  you  would  not  be  nearly  as  concerned  as 
you  are  about  connecting  your  ports  with 
the  central  and  western  areas  of  your  state. 

North  Carolinians  have  understood  the  im- 
portance of  International  trade  since  colonial 
times,  when  your  state  exported  naval  stores, 
tobacco  and  other  products  of  this  richly 
endowed  state.  The  tradition  persists,  with 
your  governors  and  business  leaders  working 
to  make  North  Carolina  an  exporter  to  the 
world. 

Now  let  me  take  one  of  those  Instructions 
I  have  from  the  President.  Technical  assist- 
ance, or  foreign  aid,  is  a  subject  from  which 
too  many  Americans  turn  too  fast.  They  miss 
one  crucial  point  about  foreign  aid.  0\ir  ef- 
fort to  expand  foreign  trade  la  tied  In  large 
measure  to  our  success  in  helping  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world  achieve  a  high 
enough  level  of  prosperity  to  purchase  our 
goods. 

Transportation's  role  is  vital  to  the  pros- 
perity of  these  nations.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  in  the  State  De- 
partment administers  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  of  the  United  States.  We  of  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  intend  to 
become  the  major  transportation  advisor  to 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
We  will  consolidate  the  technical  assistance 
functions  of  the  various  agencies  that  have 
provided  transportation  advice  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  the  past. 
This  undertaking,  we  feel,  will  bring  about 
economies  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams and,  most  Importantly,  will  help  as- 
sure the  orderly  development  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  developing  nations. 

By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  that  we  In- 
tend to  help  each  nation  develop  quickly  a 
full-scale  transportation  system.  In  some 
cases,  it  may.  In  fact,  appear  that  we  are 
doing  Just  the  opposite.  There  may  be  times 
when  a  developing  nation  wants  a  new  net- 
work of  four-lane  highways  while  we  will 
argue  instead  for  simply  marking  shipping 
routes  on  natural  waterways.  There  may  be 
times  when  a  developing  nation  wants  to 
establish  an  airline  system,  only  to  find  us 
arguing  that  it  should  buy  a  fleet  of  buses 
Instead.  In  short,  we  Intend  to  apply  to  those 
technical  assistance  programs  which  involve 
transportation  the  same  standards  of  econ- 
omy, coordination  and  orderliness  that  we 
believe  should  apply  to  public  transporta- 
tion expenditures  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  instructed  me  also  to  assure 
that  the  most  advanced  technology  that  is 
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available  is  used  in  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  transportation  within  the  United 
Sti.tes.  We  have  thought  a  lot  In  our  Depart- 
ment about  how  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
Again,  our  thinking  has  not  stopped  at  the 
waters'  edge. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  Western  European 
nation  has  developed  a  high-angle  take-off 
airplane  that  would  be  ideal  for  short-range 
passenger  operations  in  our  crowded  North- 
east—or that  might  be  ideal,  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  passenger  operations  between  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte,  or  between  either  of  those 
cities  and  the  Piedmont  Triad  of  Greensboro. 
Winston-Salem  and  High  Point.  Or  let  us  sup- 
pose that  another  nation  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  in  which  an  American  corpora- 
tion or  a  group  of  American  cities  might  be 
interested. 

Why  should  we  in  the  United  States  not 
take  advantage  of  those  advanced  transpor- 
tation technologies  in  other  nations,  in  re- 
turn for  their  taking  advantage  of  our  ad- 
vancements? In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation we  are  establishing  a  small  orga- 
nization which  we  are  calling  the  Office  of 
Industrial  Cooperation.  Its  Job  is  to  learn, 
by  all  available  means,  what  transpor- 
tation technology  developed  abroad  would 
be  of  value  in  this  country.  And  its  Job  is 
to  work  out  the  agreements  which  I  believe 
can  lead  to  significant  economies  of  both 
time  and  money  as  we  in  this  nation  seek  to 
solve  our  transportation  problems.'" 

In  some  cases  the  Office  of  Industrial  Co- 
operation wUl  be  looking  for  simple  interna- 
tional exchanges  of  technical  data.  In  others 
It  wiU  seek  contract  agreements— always  re- 
ciprocal—which could  lead  to  Joint  research. 
Joint  development  and  perhaps  even  Joint 
production  of  transportation  systems.  The 
benefits  are  obvious.  MilUons  of  doUars  are 
spent  each  year  In  this  nation  for  UansporU- 
tlon  research  and  development,  and  simi- 
larly large  amounts  are  spent  in  other  devel- 
oped nations.  If  we  pool  our  resources,  every 
nation  involved  can  profit. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  undertaking, 
no  doubt  most  of  our  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  cooperation  with  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Japan.  But  we  will  not 
Ignore  other  nations— the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example.  We  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation are  perfectly  willing  to  talk  to  the 
Russians  if  we  can  take  advantage  of  some 
of  their  transportation  advances.  Soviet 
achievements  in  cold- weather  transportation, 
in  the  use  of  llghter-than-air  craft,  in  tun- 
neling techniques  for  subway  construction 
are  well  known  in  the  transportation  com- 
mtinlty.  Wherever  there  Is  something  to  be 
taught  about  transportation  technology,  we 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  are 
vrtUlng  to  make  the  effort  to  learn. 

The  military  establishments  of  the  West- 
ern nations  have  tried  many  times  in  recent 
years — but  usually  with  little  success — to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  new  weapons 
and  new  mlUtary  vehicles.  Security  require- 
ments and,  sometimes,  mere  petty  national- 
istic Jealousies  have  hampered  those  efforts. 
We  in  the  transportation  business  are  free  of 
many  of  those  concerns.  So  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  transportation  de- 
velopment because  we  feel  an  obligation  to 
the  American  taxpayer  to  do  so. 

President  Johnson  Instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  use  its  resources 
for  the  enhancement  of  foreign  trade.  Trans- 
portation is  only  a  servant,  but  its  services 
are  vital  to  international  trade.  Our  techni- 
cal assistance  program  and  our  industrial 
cooperation  program  are,  we  think,  ke^  ele- 
ments of  our  broad  effort  to  facilitate  trade 
through  better  transportation  systems  and 
techniques. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  one  additional 
phase  of  our  international  trade  effort  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  is  an 


undertaking  which,  Tm  sure,  some  of  you 
wiU  consider  more  pertinent,  and  closer  to 
home.  I  am  told  that  in  1966,  the  total 
world  trade  of  North  CaroUna  reached  a 
level  of  well  over  a  bUUon  dollars.  That  Is  a 
remarkable  achievement.  It  reflects  the  en- 
ergy and  the  progressive  spirit  which  have 
long  existed  in  North  Carolina  and  which 
exist  today. 

But  your  manufacturers  have  a  problem — 
a  problem  common  to  industries  aU  over 
the  naUon.  Too  many  American  manufac- 
turers, large  and  small,  sUy  out  of  Import 
and  export  trade  simply  because  of  the  com- 
plexities and  the  cost  of  the  paperwork  In- 
volved In  InternaUonal  trade.  These  costs 
sometimes  reduce  profits  to  the  point  that 
producers  can't  afford  foreign  trade. 

The  problem  is  recognized  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  March 
President  Johnson  said,  and  I  quote: 

"We  have  mounted  a  sizeable  Government- 
industry  program  to  expand  exports;  yet  we 
allow  a  mountain  of  red  tape  paperwork  to 
negate  our  efforts." 

The  Department  of  TransportoUon  Is  re- 
sponsible for  attacking  this  mountain,  and 
we  have  formed  within  the  Department  an 
Office  of  Facilitation,  which  Is  hard  at  work. 
In  short  order  we  wlU  be  proposing  changes 
which  would  reduce  the  paperwork  now 
necessary  to  international  trade.  We  also  are 
considering  a  great  variety  of  ideas  which 
look  toward  faclliUUng  the  movement  of 
both  people  and  merchandise  as  they  travel 
across  borders  and  as  they  shift  from  one 
kind  of  transportation  system  to  another. 
One  of  the  real  values  of  this  facilitation  ef- 
fort is  that  It  win  help  the  small  interna- 
tional shipper  as  well  as  the  large  one.  the 
vacaUoner  as  well  as  the  veteran  business- 
man traveler. 

In  preparation  for  this  trip  I  read  some 
history — some  North  CaroUna  history.  I 
learned  about  your  "Old  Plank  Road"  from 
FayettevUle  to  Forsyth  County— the  longest 
plank  road  ever  built,  a  technological  marvel 
of  its  day.  I  was  reminded  that  North  Caro- 
lina's Outer  Banks  are  the  birthplace  of  avia- 
Uon  And  someone  pointed  out  to  me  a  re- 
markable old  law  from  North  Carolina's 
colonial  days.  It  Is  the  Road  Law  of  the  year 
1745.  It  provided  that  all  new  roads  should 
be  built  to  the  nearest  boat  landing. 

In  a  way,  that  Is  what  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  all  about.  We  do  not  rec- 
ommend that  all  your  roads  be  constructed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  with  other  sys- 
tems of  transportation.  But  we  are  at  least 
as  aware  today  as  North  Carolina's  colonial 
governors  were  in  the  18th  Century  of  the 
necessity  for  coordinating  transportation 
systems  from  running  off  in  all  directions. 
International  trade,  especially,  requires  the 
coordination  of  transportation  systems.  I 
hope  your  interest  in  international  trade 
indicates  an  interest  also  in  the  tasks  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  which  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  beg\m. 


THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  AND 
ITS  VALUE  AS  AN  ANTIRIOT 
WEAPON 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabcuna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  controversy  over  the  causes  un- 
derlying the  civil  disorders  which  have 
erupted  throughout  our  country  is  reason 


for  grave  concern  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Some  have  suggested  that  our  na- 
tional antipoverty  effort  is  at  fault.  To  my 
mind,  this  charge  is  spurious  at  best  and 
tends  to  weaken  and  discredit  one  of  our 
most  successful  domestic  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  the  antipoverty 
agency.  Progress  for  Providence,  Inc., 
played  an  active  and  truly  significant 
role  in  helping  to  squelch  civil  disorder 
and  was  publicly  recognized  for  its  ef- 
forts toward  averting  a  major  outbreak 
by  the  highly  esteemed  mayor  of  Provi- 
dence, Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 

However,  the  work  of  the  antipoverty 
agencies  with  respect  to  civil  disorder  i.s 
not  restricted  to  a  temporary  policing 
action.  Sargent  Shriver.  Director  of  the 
Office    of    Economic    Opportunity,    has 
made  it  abimdantly  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  agency  is  to  prevent  riots  by 
eliminating  their  long-range  causes  and 
not  to  foment  them  by  provocative  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  antipoverty  workers. 
In  that  regard.  I  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  an  Instruction  dated  July 
20,  1967,  wlilch  Mr.  Shriver  sent  to  all 
OEO  regional  directors.  I  would  like  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  would  also  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the    Providence    Journal    containing    a 
tribute  to  the  staff  of  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence for  their  assistance  in  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  dui'ing  recent  dis- 
turbances. 
The  material  referred  to  above  follows; 

Mayor  Pays  Special  Tributk 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr..  at  the  requeot 
of  a  group  of  South  Providence  citizens,  paid 
special  tribute  yesterday  to  a  group  of  city 
employees  and  community  leaders  for  their 
conUnuous  work  In  South  Providence  and  for 
assisting  In  the  restoration  of  law  and  order 
after  the  disturbances  In  that  area  last  week. 
In  a  prepared  press  release,  the  mayor  said 
that  he  had  a  two-hour  meeting  yesterday 
with  a  group  of  South  Providence  citizens  to 
discuss  housing,  employment  and  human  re- 
lations. 

A  representative  group  of  the  force  which 
assisted  the  Providence  Police  Department 
during  the  disorders  attended  the  meeting. 
Mayor  Doorley  said,  and  made  a  number  of 
comments  and  suggestions  "concerning  the 
sUte  of  affairs  In  South  Providence  today." 

Those  to  whom  the  mayor  paid  special 
tribute  are  the  detached  workers  and  staff  of 
Progress  for  Providence.  Inc..  Cleo  Lachapelle. 
director  of  community  service  for  Progress 
for  Providence;  the  Rev.  Herbert  O.  Edwards, 
executive  director;  Carl  Smith  and  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  Providence  Htmian  Relations 
Commission;  the  Rev.  Henry  Shelton.  direc- 
tor of  the  Inner  City  Apostolate  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Providence;  the  Rev.  Alan  Mason, 
John  F.  ClcUllne,  the  mayor's  administrative 
assistant,  and  the  many  other  volunteers 
who  assisted  in  restoring  law  and  order  in 
the  city  last  week. 

TWX  TO  All  Regional  Directors 
Please  get  this  message  out  at  once  to  all 
CAPS  in  your  region  and  be  sure  that  all 
CAP  employees  are  made  fully  aware  of  its 
contents.  Message  follows : 

"Recent  cases  of  violent  protest  and  riots 
have  led  to  unfounded  and  irresponsible 
charges  that  anti-poverty  programs  and  of- 
ficials have  caused  such  violence.  You  and  I 
know  that  the  over-all  anti-poverty  program 
has  turned  out  to  be  probably  the  best  antl- 
rlot  weapon  ever  devised.  Through  all  OEO 
programs   we   have   provided  the   disadvan- 
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and  prevlotisly  Inarticulate  citizens  ol 
,  commvinltlea  an  opportunity  for  self- 
tnd  for  self-expres8lon.  We  have  started 
,te  the  basic  causes  for  unrest  and 
^e.  In  numerous  cases,  local  antl- 
offlclals  have  been  particularly  help- 
stopping  or  minimizing  violence  In 
„_ons  where  tempers  had  almost  reached 
t  reaklng  point.  Over  and  over  again,  we 
stressed  the  firm  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Opportunity  not  to  permit  the  use 
J  funds  for  any  activities  that  are 
,   to  law  or  are  partisan  In   nature. 
,  very  rare  circumstances  where  this 
has  been  violated,  we  have  acted  forth- 
In  correcting  the  situation  and  in 
ending  or  punishing  the  offender.  Soon 
the  enactment  of  the  1966  amendments 
e  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  you  were 
an  explanaUon  of  the  new  "anti-riot" 
1  adopted  by  the  Congress.  On  June 
L,,.  CAP  Director  Theodore  Berry  issued 
Memorandum  No.  65  as  a  reminder  of 
mtt-rlot  amendment.  You  were  remind- 
:  lat  "the  Initial  and  primary  responslbil- 
lor  enforcement  of  Section  1201    (anU- 
imendment)  rests  with  the  local  grantee 
responsible  for  those  projects."  That 
true  and  I  must  look  to  you  for  full 
.ntatlon  of  this  OEO  policy. 
».  there  be  any  misunderstanding  about 
..  OEO  policy  has  been  and  continues  to 
let  me  make  It  unmistakably  clear  once 
..  There  will  be  absolute  Insistence  that 
I,  OEO  employee  and  every  employee  of 
I  )EO  grantee  scrupulously  avoid  and  re- 
partlclpatlon  by  OEO-funded  resources 
actlvlUes  which  threaten  public  order 
community.  I  shall  Insist  upon  Im- 
and    full    penalties    for    any    Indi- 
„„  found  guilty  of  wrong  behavior  in 
connection.  Furthermore.  I  shall  Insist 
the  withholding  of  OEO  funds  from 
grantee    or    delegate    agency    which    Is 
to  be  encouraging  or  toleraUng  such 
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must  not,  and  will  not,  permit  the 
«.^  =j  behavior  of  any  Individual  or  group 
eopardlze  the  continued  existence  of  the 
programs  which  have  started  to  bring 
and  escape  from  poverty  for  mllUons  of 
:ricans.  Your  personal  assistance  In  see- 
to  It  that  this  policy  Is  fully  understood 
scrupulously  followed  Is  deeply  appre- 
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"Sargent  Shmver, 

"DiTectOT." 


AliAB  AGITATORS  MEDDLE  IN  U.S 
POLITICS 


At.  BKVTT.t.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur  anlmoiB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fnm  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RjcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter, 
rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ol  jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr  )m  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  most  Arab  organizations  are  at- 
te  mptlng  to  influence  U.S.  foreign  policy 
w  th  lies  and  false  propaganda. 

The  Palestine  Arab  Delegation's  arti- 
cljs  appear  in  such  antl-semltlc  publi- 
cations as  Common  Sense  and  Gerald  L. 
„.  Smith's.  The  Cross  and  the  Flag.  The 
Pilestlne  Arab  Delegation  also  maln- 
tikins  relations  with  the  Neo-Nazi  Na- 
t:  onal  Renaissance  Party. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
li agues  an  article  written  by  James  H. 
^eldon  for  the  August  10,  1967.  edition 
the  American  Examiner. 
The  article  follows: 


Abab  AcrrATORS  Meddlz  in  U.S.  PoLmcs 

(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 
On  June  21,  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation 
(N.Y.,    N.Y.)     wired    President    Lyndon    B. 
Johnson : 

"We  were  greetly  dlsappolnbed  by  your 
statement  today  ...  the  peace  you  seek  Is  a 
Zionist  imposed  peace  permitting  the  treach- 
erous aggressors  retain  fruit  of  their  criminal 
war  .  .  .  this  dangerous  U.S.  policy  wUl  .  .  . 
liquidate  United  States  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East." 

This  telegram  was  released  to  the  press  and 
sent  to  a  fairly  extensive  mailing  list  which 
the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  maintains.  The 
Arab  delegation  further  charged,  untruth- 
fully, that  President  Johnson  had  employed 
"Sixth  fleet  electronic  devices  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Egyptian  radar  system," 
thus  making  possible  the  Israeli  air  victory 
over  Nasser's  hosts.  The  wire  ended  with  a 
demand  that  the  President  "extricate  the 
United  States  Middle  East  policy  from  the 
tentacles  of  the  Zionist  political  octopus." 

A  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Chairman  "William  J.  Full- 
bright"  (his  name  was  misspelled  In  the 
press  release)  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  "You  Joined  the 
politicians  captive  of  the  Zionist  political 
octopus,"  this  insolent  wire  declared. 

"United  States  politicians  consistently  be- 
trayed the  good  name  and  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Jewish  vote  and  other 
considerations,"  the  message  Impudently 
continued. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  a  "delegation" 
representing  an  important  official  Arab 
agency  would  dare  mix  into  American  do- 
mestic affairs  in  this  way — but  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation 
has  done  and  It  Is  evidently  proud  of  Its 
work,  for  It  distributed  news  releases  to  all 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  read. 

The  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  Is  In  fact 
the  local  agency  of  the  Arab  Higher  Commit- 
tee for  Palestine,  an  International  Arab  orga- 
nization formed  at  Cairo  in  1946,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Ineffable  Grand  Mufti 
Mohammad  Amln  el  Husselnl— the  same 
noisome  personage  who  had  earlier  served  as 
Hitler's  advisor  on  "the  liquidation  of  the 
Jewish  question."  The  Mufti's  committee 
maintains  offices  In  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  Iraq  besides  Its  overseas  representatives 
In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  is  regis- 
tered with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a 
foreign  agent,  and  in  its  official  statement  It 
declares  that  one  of  Its  purposes  Is  "to  win 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  people."  If  propaganda 
such  as  the  above  is  a  way  of  "winning  sym- 
pathy." then  we  think  It  Is  long  since  time 
for  the  Grand  Mufti  to  be  permanently  re- 
tired to  the  ranks  of  other  criminals  of 
World  War  H. 

Ostensibly,  of  coxurse.  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  "delegation"  Is  to  represent  the 
Mufti's  committee  before  the  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations.  ActuaUy,  most  of  Its 
work  seems  to  have  consisted  of  Issuing  In- 
discriminate attacks  upon  any  Americans 
who  happen  to  be  friends  of  Israel  (includ- 
ing myself) . 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  earlier  editions 
of  this  column,  this  "delegation"  maintains 
relations  with  some  of  the  most  undesirable 
elements  on  the  American  political  scene. 
Not  long  ago,  Its  postage  meter  was  used  to 
distribute  a  mailing  of  James  H.  Madole's 
National  Renaissance  Party  Bulletin— a  pub- 
lication of  a  group  described  in  a  staff  report 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee as  avowedly  neo-nazl  In  character. 
(An  earlier  Issue  of  the  same  publication 
had  carried  the  headline:  "Adolf  Hitler:  The 
George  Washington  of  Europe" ) . 

In   Its   December   26,    1965.   report  to   the 
Foreign  Agents  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 


partment, the  delegation  Usts  amongst  its 
activities  a  "lecture  by  Benjamin  H.  Freed- 
man,  evaluation  of  the  appointment  by 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  of  the 
Supreme  Covirt  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  as 
the  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations."  Freedman,  although 
born  a  Jew,  has  long  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  anti-Israel  causes,  and  the  financier 
of  full-page  advertisements  attacking  Israel 
and  Zionism. 

Long  articles  issued  by  this  "delegation" 
have  been  reprinted  in  Common  Sense,  the 
vicious  anti-Jewish  hate  sheet  printed  In 
New  Jersey,  and  In  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  antl- 
Semltlc  monthly.  The  Cross  and  the  Flag. 

In  short.  It  Is  time  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  has  any  obligation 
to  longer  tolerate  this  kind  of  hate  propa- 
ganda and  this  kind  of  attack  upon  our 
elected  statesmen,  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
agency  financed  by  the  Grand  Mufti's  com- 
mittee. 

This  cotmtry  welcomes  representatives  of 
all  responsible  nations  and  political  agen- 
cies— but  they  must  function  within  reason- 
able limits.  There  Is  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  this  kind  of  Intervention  In  ovu-  domestic 
affairs  goes  far  beyond  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Palestine  Arab  Delegation  is  registered, 
and  It  is  time  that  the  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement agencies  gave  the  subject  a  thor- 
ough Investigation. 

The  activities  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  likewise 
require  an  airing.  The  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, 
is  the  official  agency  of  the  Arab  League 
states  which  has  been  engaged  in  organizing 
guerrilla  bands  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
headed  by  Ahmad  Shukalry,  who  some 
months  ago  said :  "It  Is  our  piirpose  to  destroy 
Tel  Aviv."  This  outfit  also  disgorges  great 
quantities  of  printed  propaganda,  helps  line 
up  the  support  of  Arab  students  to  the 
United  States  behind  Nasser's  projects,  and 
addresses  Itself  to  the  people  of  our  country 
on  the  radio  and  through  television,  and  by 
a  campaign  of  letters  to  the  editor-,  of  our 
newspapers. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  If  the 
Zionists  attempted  to  set  up  an  office  In  Cairo 
to  advise  Nasser  on  the  shortcomtags  of  his 
foreign  policy,  as  the  Palestine  Arab  Dele- 
gation has  seen  fit  to  do  with  resi>ect  to  our 
statesmen?  We  wonder  what  would  happen 
If  an  organization  devoted  to  setting  up 
guerrUla  bands  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
against  Nasser  were  to  try  to  set  up  an  office 
In  Damascus?  Obviously,  such  speculation 
Is  ridiculous  to  the  extreme.  Is  It  not  equally 
obvious  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  coun- 
try to  give  a  second  look  at  some  of  the 
strange  propagandists  who  represent  official 
Arab  causes  here? 


THE    CRITICAL   HOSPITALS    SPEAK 
Mr.    BEVILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  reported  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  pieces  of   legislation   to   come 
before  this  House  this  session,  the  Part- 
nership   for    Health    Amendments    of 
1967   (H.R.  6418).  This  is  the  adminis- 
tration's major  health  proposal  for  this 
session  as  amended  to  include  the  ur- 
gently needed  "hospital  emergency  as- 
sistance" program. 
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Of  all  the  features  of  this  excellent 
bill,  none  is  more  important  than  this 
provision  which  will  help  critically  over- 
burdened hospitals  in  the  Nation  over- 
come grave  deficiencies  in  their  facilities 
and  services — deficiencies  that  deprive 
the  commimities  they  serve  of  needed 
health  care  and  thus  jeopardize  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

The  committee's  report — House  Re- 
port No.  538,  pages  26-28— sets  forth 
persuasively  not  only  the  need  for  the 
program  but  an  explanation  of  the  way 
that  its  modest  $58  million  authorization 
will  deal  with  these  critical  hospital  sit- 
uations. 

But  the  most  persuasive  and  compel- 
ling arguments  of  all  are  in  the  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  the  ofiBcials 
of  the  hospitals  themselves — the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  are  daily 
wrestling  with  the  frustration  of  trying 
to  provide  adequate  health  care  with 
inadequate  tools. 

Before  reading  a  selection  of  these  let- 
ters into  the  Record,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  most  striking  chaxacterlstic  of 
these  problem  hospitals  is  that  the:,  are 
found  in  all  types  of  communities,  large 
and  small,  in  all  sections  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  not  the  result  of  any  failure  In 
the  existing  aid  program.  They  are  pri- 
marily the  product  of  extremely  rapid 
and  imexpected  shifts  In  population  and 
unforeseen  local  economic  changes. 

The  survey  of  critical  hospitals  re- 
leased last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shows 
that  69,  or  about  40  percent  of  what  was, 
at  that  time,  143  critical  hospitals  in  the 
Nation,  were  located  In  the  South. 

An  analysis  shows  that  the  smallest 
southern  commimlty  with  a  critical  hos- 
pital had  a  population  of  under  450,  the 
largest  had  a  population  of  over  100,000 
but  the  median  population  for  all  the 
commimities  Involved  was  just  under 
5,700.  Clearly,  this  is  a  problem  that  cuts 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  American 
social,  economic,  geographic,  and  politi- 
cal life  and,  for  that  reason,  the  "hos- 
pital emergency  assistance"  program 
has  been  tailored  to  cut  across  that  spec- 
trum, too,  and  reach  into  every  situa- 
tion where  its  help  Is  needed.  It  Is  neither 
a  big  city  program,  nor  a  rural  program. 
It  Is  a  national  program  to  meet  a  na- 
tional problem. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  Lister  Hill,  has 
proposed  legislation  strengthenint  and 
expanding  the  existing  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, which  comes  up  for  renewal  next 
year.  Over  the  past  20  years,  Hill-Burton 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  of  all  time  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  sponsored  Senator  Hill's 
new  legislation  in  the  House.  If  this  con- 
cept of  Senator  Hill's  Is  adopted  next 
year,  I  believe  that  we  will  have  the  tools 
to  prevent  the  development  of  "critical 
hospitals"  In  the  future.  In  fact,  if  the 
administration,  which  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  come  forward  with  recom- 
mendations In  this  area,  had  pressed  Mr. 
Hill's  formvUa  3  years  ago,  the  emer- 
gency program  in  the  "Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments"  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  It  is  necessary,  however. 


and  we  must  help  these  critical  hospitals 
now. 

But  let  the  hospitals  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

Jaspeb  CoMMtrNrrY  HosprrAL, 

Josper,  Ala..  July  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested m  your  position  entitled  "Many  Hos- 
pitals Worse  Off  Than  Patients"  as  per  article 
In  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald  today. 

We  have  a  non-profit  Hospital  of  54  beds, 
46  of  which  are  located  In  a  three  story  build- 
ing erected  In  1923,  which  while  fire  con- 
trolled. Is  classified  as  a  non-fireproof  build- 
ing and  which  Insplte  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  spent  about  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars m  a  renovation  program  the  State  Board 
of  Health  wants  us  to  replace  at  a  cost  of 
one  mlUion  dollars  of  which  we  have  been 
offered  grants  totaling  80  To  of  the  cost. 

Since  this  is  a  depressed  area  we  must 
accept  many  indigent  patients  and  since  any 
monies  for  indigent  care  come  through  the 
Coxtoty  Board  of  Revenue  they  funnel  all  of 
it  to  the  County  owned  Hospital,  and  we 
must  absorb  our  loss  which  is  pretty  hard  to 
do.  We  have  a  $200,000.00  mortgage  on  our 
new  vrtng  and  part  of  renovation  cost  of  the 
old  bulldtog,  we  have  tried  to  get  the  holder 
of  this  mortgage  to  advance  us  the  $200,000.00 
we  win  need  to  match  offered  grants,  and 
since  our  Hospital  Is  located  on  a  full  block 
to  a  desirable  location,  we  wo\Ud  when  our 
new  building  Is  built  have  a  modern  Hospital 
worth  well  over  two  million  dollars  for  a  loan 
of  $400,000.00,  but  our  request  was  turned 
down.  We  have  also  contacted  several  tosur- 
ance  companies  but  they  don't  want  to  put 
money  In  a  hospital. 

I  know  that  we  can  repay  a  four  hundred 
thousand  doUar  loan  on  a  20  to  30  year  basis, 
and  that  our  building  will  be  needed  as  a 
hospital  and  the  need  will  Increase  as  the 
years  pass,  also  It  could  be  turned  Into  an 
extended  care  facility  or  nursing  home  If 
necessary. 

I  have  gone  to  great  length  to  show  you 
Just  why  I  feel  that  the  blU  you  are  pushing 
is  a  must.  We  have  the  potentialities  but  pri- 
vate capital  Is  not  Interested. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  foresight  and 
even  though  It  may  not  come  In  time  to  help 
us.  It  can  and  will  help  hundreds  of  other 
badly  needed  hospitals  who  are  In  the  same 
financial  bind  that  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

W.  W.  Brewer, 

Administrator. 


regarding  our  particular  situation  at  Green- 
ville General  Hospital : 

a.  The  South  Carolina  State  Plan  lists 
Greenville  General  Hospital  with  556  general 
care  beds  excluding  psychiatry  (25  psychi- 
atric beds).  Ol  the  556  beds,  there  are  359 
(64.5rc)  which  are  non-conforming  accord- 
ing to  USPHS  minimum  standards,  leaving 
only  197  conforming  beds. 

b.  Greenville  General  Hospital  actually  has 
600  beds  In  use  excluding  psychiatry.  In 
addition,  another  34  beds  have  been  set  up 
In  non-patient  areas. 

c.  During  the  month  of  January  1967, 
Greenville  General  Hospital  had  from  5-40 
patients  per  day  in  non-patient  areas. 

d.  Greenville  General  Hospital  had  a  high 
adult  census  of  644  on  January  26,  1967. 

e.  Greenville  General  Hospital  has  had  an 
average  adult  occupancy  rate  over  96%  for 
several  months. 

f.  Greenville  General  Hospital  had  an  av- 
erage occupancy  rate  for  medical  and  surgi- 
cal floors  of  95.29c  for  the  last  three  months 
In  1966.  Some  nursing  units  frequently  ex- 
perienced over  100  %  occupancy  during  this 
period. 

g.  Fourteen  new  doctors  entered  private 
practice   In  Greenville  Coimty  during  1966. 

h.  In  1966,  Greenville  County  had  a  popu- 
lation of  230,000.  The  medium  projection  for 
1970  Is  256,000. 

i.  Greenville  General  Hospital  apvi  serves 
a  medical  market  population  of  approxi- 
mately 500,000  people.  Approximately  25% 
of  our  admissions  come  from  surrounding 
counties  to  the  Piedmont  Region  of  South 
Carolina  and  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee. 

J.  Before  July  1.  1966,  Greenville  General 
Hospital  averaged  90  patients  per  day  over 
65  years  of  age.  Now  we  are  averaging  130 
patients  per  day  over  65  years  of  age.  We 
have  experienced  an  Increase  of  44%  In  Medi- 
care patients  since  July  1, 1966. 

k.  In  1965,  there  were  14,900  people  In 
Greenville  County  over  65  years  of  age.  The 
medltun  projection  for  1975  Is  21,100  people 
to  the  County  over  65  years  of  age. 

1.  Greenville  General  Hospital  has  waited 
for  HUl-Btirton  funds  for  three  years  and  It 
may  stlU  be  one  or  two  years  before  federal 
fimds  wUl  become  available.  Local  funds  are 
available  but  quite  limited. 

I  have  written  to  our  Representative,  Hon- 
orable Robert  T.  Ashmore  and  our  Senators, 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond  and  Honorable 
Ernest  P.  HolUngs  to  express  our  Interest  In 
your  Bill  and  request  their  support  for  lU 
passage. 

Sincerely, 

William  L.  Yates, 
Director  of  Planning  Services. 


Greenville  GiaiERAL  Hospital, 
Greenville,  S.C,  February  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Thank  you 
ktodly  for  your  prompt  and  Informative  let- 
ter of  February  9  relative  to  HR  4773. 

Your  understanding  and  concern  for  meet- 
ing the  growing  crises  of  Inadequate  and 
over -crowded  hospitals  is  greatly  appreciated. 
The  proliferation  of  federal  and  other  pro- 
grams has  created  a  demand  for  hospital 
services  beyond  the  capacity  of  many  hos- 
pitals to  provide  such  services.  Medical  care 
programs  designed  to  enhance  and  Introduce 
new  services  are  needed,  of  course,  to  order 
that  the  gap  between  medical  knowledge  and 
what  U  avaUable  may  be  shortened.  However. 
Introduction  of  new  service  programs  must 
necessarily  toclude  parallel  consideration  for 
adequate  and  sufficient  faculties.  All  elements 
of  a  program  must  be  evaluated  to  assure  an 
effective  and  efficient  plan.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  Insight  into  a  real  na- 
tional hospital  dilemma. 

I  wish  to  state  some  perttoent  toformatlon 


Greenville  General  Hospital, 

Greenville.  S.C,  July  24. 1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PREsmsNT:  I  have  learned  that 
Representative  Richard  L.  Otttoger's  Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  as  an  amendment  (section 
12)  to  the  Administration's  "Partnership  for 
Health"  bill  (H.R.  6418). 

I  have  been  Intensely  interested  in  this 
program  because  I  think  It  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  meeting  a  perplexing  hos- 
pital facility  dilemma  without  being  disrup- 
tive to  our  long  range  needs  and  national 
health  goals.  Needs  and  resources  miist  be 
balanced  for  the  best  pubUc  Interest,  but  I 
believe  that  hospital  facility  needs  have  been 
neglected  to  a  large  extent. 

There  Is  an  increasing  public  expectation 
of  complete  health  maintenance  as  an  tote- 
gral  community  function  in  ovx  wealthy  and 
ideaUstic  society.  Our  local  community  hos- 
pitals are  being  asked  by  society  to  translate 
medical  science  toto  programs  of  practical 
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rea  Uty.  Health  Is  a  very  basic  Ingredient  for 
a  jroductlve  commiinlty.  Will  Dtirant  ex- 
pn  seed  It  best  by  saying,  "the  health  of 
na  ions  Is  more  Important  than  the  wealth 
of  aatlons." 

J  t  seems  that  we  spend  millions  for  mole- 
cu  ea  and  pennies  for  people.  Human  re- 
soi  LTces  m\]st  receive  our  utmost  attention. 
'  Tie  hoepltal's  goal  Is  the  enhancement  of 
health  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  becoming 
difficult  for  the  hospital  to 
act-ieve  Its  social  goals.  The  hospital  must 
Its  business  In  a  capitalistic  economy 
must  operate  (under  a  society  which 
expects  it  to  serve  all  the  people,  but  without 
ad  squate  financial  support  either  for  capital 
ex  lanslon  or  operational  programs. 

jocal  resources  must  be  Increased  for 
he  ilth  purposes,  but  local  resources  are 
ne  jessarily  limited  due  to  the  tremendous 
In  )ut  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 
If  we  believe  In  good  health  for  all  the  peo- 
pl(  I,  more  Federal  funds  must  be  made  avall- 
ab  ;e  to  local  communities  In  order  that  our 
BO  lial  alms  may  be  realized. 

:  trust  you  will  give  your  usual  thoughtfvil 
at  idy  and  consideration  to  this  amendment 
ar  d  that  you  will  favorably  support 
en  Etctment. 

four  attention  to  this  Interest  and  concern 
wi  11  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  L.  Yates, 
Director  of  Planning  Services. 

MxacT  HosPTTAi.  or  Lakzdo, 

Laredo,  Tex.,  July  It,  1957. 
H<  n.  Richard  L.  Ottinges, 
In  terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
V.  5.  House  of  Representatives, 
W  ishington,  D.C. 

Qkab  Conceessman  :  We  have  recently  re- 
C8  ved  information  regarding  the  Hospital 
Ei  lergency  Assistance  Amendment,  which  is 
to  be  considered  by  the  Interstate  and  Por- 
el  ;n  Commerce  Committee,  during  the  week. 
of  July  10. 

Wt  feel  that  this  amendment  would  in  no 
Wi  ^y  duplicate,  or  compete  with  Hill-Burton. 
Ws  know  from  experience  that  Hill-Burton 
cs  anot  furnish  all  the  funds  for  which  they 
hi  ve  requests,  and.  In  our  particular  case,  it 
■  «  uld  possibly  be  2  to  3  years  before  our  re- 
qi  lest  for  a  grant  for  an  addition  to  our  hos- 
pl  tal  would  again  be  considered. 

Oiir  hospital  is  in  iirgent  need  of  an  ex- 
pi  nsion  to  provide  an  intensive  care  unit, 
pi  lyslcal  therapy  department,  and  a  25  bed 
pi  ychlatrlc  nursing  division,  in  addition  to 
ei  larglng  various  ancillary  departments.  We 
re  :ently  were  eliminated  from  being  con- 
si  lered  for  a  grant,  and  a  loan,  under  the 
E  lonomic  Development  Administration,  be- 
es use  of  the  shortage  of  funds  provided  to 
tl  Is  program.  In  our  particular  situation,  we 
aie  the  only  hospital  within  a  radius  of  100 
n:  lies,  serving  a  trade  area  of  approximately 
IJ  0,000  people,  and  the  need  for  our  expan- 
Bl  Dn  program  is  urgent,  and  will  become  more 
ci  itical  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  amendment 
al  Irmatlve  consideration,  not  only  as  a  source 
o;  relief  for  our  Immediate  problems,  but  as 
a  piossible  help  to  many  other  hospitals 
t]  iroughout  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Cobb, 
Administrator. 

WoaxoN  Genehal  Hospital, 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  July  24, 1967. 
1  he  Prestoent, 
7  he  White  Hcmse, 
\  'ashington,  D.C. 

Mk.  President:  On  behaZf  of  Weirton  Gen- 
e'al  Hospital,  Weirton,  V/est  Virginia,  your 
■  ipport  is  requested  on  the  "Partnership 
f  )r  Health"  bill  (H.R.  6418)  and  especially  to 
tie  amendment  (section  12)  as  adopted  by 
t  le  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
C  ommlttee. 


Weirton  General  Hospital  has  been  desig- 
nated a  critical  hospital  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  approved  hospital  In  the  com- 
munity and  operated  at  over  100  percent  oc- 
cupancy during  the  past  two  years.  Addi- 
tional general  and  long-term  caxe  beds  are 
needed  for  the  hospital  to  continue  to  care 
for  the  medical  needs  of  this  community. 

Thanking  you  for  your  support  and  as- 
sistance in  this  legislation  on  behalf  of  o\ir 
hospital  as  well  as  all  hospitals  involved, 
I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

CR.<UiLES  A.  OKET, 

I  Administrator. 


Weirton  General  Hospital, 
Weirton.  W.  Va.,  July  24, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottingeh, 
Congressman,  25th  District  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  On  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  community  and 
myself,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  tremen- 
dous effort  that  you  have  put  into  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  (section  12),  to  the 
Administration's  "Partnership  for  Health" 
bill  (H.R.  6418). 

Our  hospital  which  is  continuing  to  oper- 
ate at  over  100  percent  occupancy  has  re- 
mained In  touch  with  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. However,  I  shall  renew  this  cor- 
respondence and  shall  also  direct  corre- 
spondence to  The  President  and  to  The  Sur- 
geon General.  I  have  also  forwarded  corre- 
spondence to  our  State  Hospital  Association 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association  re- 
questing their  support.  Copies  of  all  corre- 
spondence shall  be  forwarded  to  your  office. 

Let  me  say  again,  we  appreciate  most  sin- 
cerely the  work  you  have  done  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  do. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Oket, 

Administrator. 

Kennestone  Hospital, 
Marietta,  Ga.,  July  25,  1967. 
Hon,  Richard  L.  Ottinceb, 
25th  District,  New  York, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Repkesentattve  Ottinger:  Your  re- 
cent memorandum  to  Hospital  Administra- 
tors— Re:  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance 
Amendment  Is  warmly  acknowledged. 

We  will  be  receiving  very  soon  our  final 
Long  Range  Planning  Report  from  our  con- 
sultant. Tlus  report  is  based  on  required 
area  or  community-wide  health  care  require- 
ments that  need  immediate  attention  and  to 
the  year  1983.  Information  of  this  type  is 
current  and  projects  factual  need  for  atypi- 
cal communities. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  this 
report  and  my  personal  services  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  this  measure  before  your  congres- 
sional committee. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  H.  Slack, 

President. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  July  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  Interest  your  pro- 
posal for  "sick"  hospitals,  and  I  can  assure 
you  one  hundred  percent  support  from  this 
area. 

This  is  a  218  adult  bed  hospital  constructed 
In  1953  to  serve  the  northern  area  of  New 
Mexico.  Our  Indigent  load  averages  about 
25  ^c,  and  we  cannot  logically  modernize 
while  carrying  this  heavy  debt — yet  we  are 
being  pushed  to  do  so. 

Recently  E.  D.  Rosenfeld  Associates  made 
an  extensive  medical  facilities  study  of  this 
area.  Parts  of  the  study  are  now  being  con- 
sidered for  adoption  into  an  OEO  program. 


A  bill  passed  by  the  the  New  Mexico  Legis- 
lature, which  was  designed  to  help  hospitals 
with  Indigents,  was  declared  unconstitution- 
al by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

George  L.  Boal, 
Assistant  Administrator . 


Riverside  Hospital, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  May  23, 1967. 
Members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Honorable  Sir:  We  at  Riverside  Hos- 
pital are  deeply  Interested  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Federal  Aid  for  Hospital  Expansion  and 
Modernization  and  do  hereby  ask  your  sup- 
port of  such  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

K.  A.  Pedersen. 

Mercy  Hospital, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  July  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Ottinger:  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  report  from  our  Toledo  Hos- 
pital Planning  Association  which  should  be 
of  help  to  you. 

Specifically  for  Mercy  Hospital,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  these  are  some  of  the  facts. 

We  have  a  rated  capacity  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Health  for  349  beds. 

We  have  104  beds  which  are  non-conform- 
ing under  Part  "B",  which  Is  lack  of  safety 
factors.  We  haT3  i^i  beds  non-conforming 
under  Part  "C",  because  of  lack  of  toilet 
facilities. 

In  1966  we  had  an  average  daily  census 
of  337  patients,  of  which  272  were  adult  med- 
ical and  surgical  patients,  25  maternity  pa- 
tients and  40  pediatric  patients.  We  state 
our  capacity  as  350  beds  with  254  adult  medi- 
cal and  surgical  beds,  48  pediatric,  and  48 
maternity  beds.  So  In  1966  we  had  a  daily 
average  occupancy  of  107  7o  of  our  adult 
medical  and  surgical  beds.  Also  we  keep  ten 
beds  for  use  in  the  hall  for  emergency  ad- 
missions after  4:00  p.m.  This  is  how  we  can 
have  an  average  of  lOT^c  occupancy  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  patients. 

The  first  five  months  of  1967  were  worse. 
We  had  a  dally  average  occupancy  of  355 
adult  and  pediatric  patients.  This  Is  five  pa- 
tients more  than  our  stated  capacity  each 
day  from  January  through  May. 

Medicare — In  1965  our  percentage  of  pa- 
tients 65  years  or  older  was  20%  of  the  pa- 
tient population.  Since  July  1,  1966  the  aver- 
age number  of  patients  65  years  and  old- 
er  Is   25%    of   the   patient  population. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  immediate 
present  needs: 

1.  Three  hundred  more  parking  spaces,  or 
90,000  square  feet  of  land,  or  a  parkade. 

2.  A  workable  percentage  of  occupancy 
for  a  hospital  la  85%.  Mercy  Hospital  has 
operated  at  a  97%  occupancy  for  the  past 
two  years,  1965  and  1966.  We  have  an  im- 
mediate need  of  at  least  fifty  more  medi- 
cal and  surgical  beds  with  an  increase  in 
all  the  ancillary  facilities  to  care  for  the 
patients. 

3.  Our  house  staff.  Interns  and  residents, 
is  averaging  about  twenty-five  physicians. 
We  have  need  of  housing  for  them,  more 
library  space,  and  conference  space  (audi- 
torium ) . 

4.  Need  space  for  our  Family  Practice 
Clinic. 

5.  Need  space  for  a  day  nursery  to  care 
for  the  children  of  the  valued  employee. 

6.  Need  space  for  placement  of  E.D.P. 
equipment. 

7.  Need  space  for  administrative  offices. 
We  presently  have  a  debt  of  one  million, 

three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  be- 
ing  paid   by   putting   all   our   depreciation 
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monies  toward  it.  We  have  no  endowments. 
If  a  hospital  does  borrow  mlUlons  to  build 
or  modernize,  then  in  some  way  we  must 
obtain  the  monies  from  the  patient.  This  is 
not  really  fair  to  the  sick,  but  it  is  our  only 
means  in  this  city  to  update.  There  is  an 
additional  problem.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  another  hospital  In  Toledo  known  as 
St.  Charles  Hospital.  It  has  been  running 
over  100%  occupancy  since  about  1956.  For 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to  add  two  very  large 
debts  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city 
of  Toledo  win  take  long  and  carefxU  consid- 
eration. 

We  do  back  your  bill  for  the  Emergency 
Assistance  for  Community  Hospitals  Serv- 
ices. We  will  also  add  a  few  prayers  that  It 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate,  and  appropriations  made. 

I  have  notified  the  Ohio  Hospital  Associa- 
tion who,  in  turn,  will  notify  the  American 
Hospital  Association  about  the  status  of  this 
bill.  I  have  also  notified  our  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Association  in  Toledo  to  give  you  more 
facts  that  you  may  need.  I  have  also  noti- 
fied Mr.  Rhude  of  our  Central  Development 
Office  to  contact  persons  who  can  be  of  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sister  Mary  Verona,  R.S.M., 

Administrator. 

Steubenville,  Ohio, 

June  27,  1967. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  plead  for  passage  of  H.R.  6418 
"Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act."  It  is 
the  hospital  that  would  benefit  from  this 
act.  In  modernization,  renovation,  and  ex- 
pansion. 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita, 
Administrator,  Gill  Memorial  Hospital. 

Warren,  Ohio, 

June  27,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Board  of  trustees  of  Trumbull  Memorial 
Hospital,  Warren,  Ohio,  requests  your  fa- 
vorable support  of  Emergency  Hospital  As- 
sistance Act  H.R.  4773  being  voted  in  com- 
mittee June  28th. 

John  F.  Latcham, 
Administrator,  Trumbull  Memorial 

Hospital. 

SotJTHWEST  COMMtTNTTY  HOSPITAL, 

J^rea,  Ohio,  March  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  learned  of  legislation  you 
have  Introduced  recently  entitled  "Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Act". 

My  opinion  Is  that  tliis  legislation  has 
merit  aoid  could  be  most  helpful  to  hospitals. 
The  cost  of  building  has  become  astro- 
nomical for  many  reasons;  building  code 
regulations  by  state  and  city  governments; 
advances  in  medical  and  hospital  care 
which  requires  very  highly  trained,  costly 
employees  and  extremely  sophisticated 
equipment  and  procedures;  high  wages 
of  building  employees;  high  cost  of  biiild- 
ing  materials;  the  need  for  modernized,  ex- 
tensive service  areas;  the  requirements  of 
the  national,  state  and  city  licensing  and 
approval  agencies;  pliis  many  other  pres- 
sures and  requirements  from  the  medical, 
nursing  profession  and  the  community. 

This  hospital  U  confronted  with  building 
a  new  250  to  400  bed  hospital  at  a  new. 
hospital-owned  site  to  meet  population 
growth  which  has  doubled  since  1956.  This 
project  Is  a  part  of  community  approved 
development  plans  by  the  Regional  Hospi- 
tal Planning  Board  of  Northeast  Ohio. 

The  project  may  cost  as  much  as  $12,500,- 
000.00.  Hill-Burton  funds  may  be  available 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000.00.  The  hospital  will 


have  available  $3,000,000.00.  Up  to  $2,000,- 
000.00  may  be  available  from  borrowing  at 
high  interest  rates  and  probably  would  be 
required  to  be  paid  off  in  20  years  or  less. 
The  problem  confronting  this  hospital  is 
raising  from  some  source  the  additional 
$4,500,000.00   to   $5,000,000.00. 

The  hospital  now  operates  180  beds.  Sur- 
veys and  planning  programs  indicate  that 
to  build  additions  to  the  existing  hospital  is 
not  wise  because  It  represents  an  Inadequate 
base  for  an  expanded  building  and  the  site 
is  too  small.  Additional  land  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  site, 

I  wish  to  encourage  you   to   pursue  the 
legislation  proposed  as  necessary  to  the  fu- 
ture development  and  improvement  of  the 
hospital  "system"  in  the  United  States, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  S.  Lanpher, 


HOPPE,  Day  &  Ford, 
Warren,  Ohio,  May  25,  1967. 
Hon,  Harley  O,  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,    U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to 
solicit  your  support  of  the  "Participation  for 
Health  Act  of  1967,"  known  as  H.R.  6418. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital,  Warren, 
Ohio.  Recently  the  citizens  of  Warren  and 
community  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  expansion  of  three  hospitals  in 
Warren,  The  campaign  raised  approximately 
$3,800,000.00  of  which  Trumbull  Memorial 
Hospital's  share  was  $2,200,000.00. 

The  Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital  Is  now 
in  the  process  of  its  expansion  program 
which  vrtll  cost  approximately  $9,200,000.00. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  received  from  the 
community  campaign  the  hospital  received 
approximately  $500,000.00  from  other  gifts 
and  bequests  and  it  has  In  addition  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.00  on  hand  and  to  be 
funded.  This  leaves  approximately  $4,000,- 
000.00  which  the  hospital  must  borrow  to 
complete  Its  program. 

Increased  hourly  rates  and  benefits  to  the 
trade  unions  resulted  in  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  our  project  by  $2,000,000.00  over  the 
original  estimate. 

Patients  over  65  years  of  age  now  covered 
by  Medicare  are  occupying  35%  of  our  beds, 
whereas  prior  to  the  advent  of  Medicare  the 
older  patients  were  using  only  21%  of  our 
beds.  Our  hospital  Is  overcrowded  in  almost 
every  department  and  the  expansion  pro- 
gram Is  a  must  for  the  care  of  the  citizens 
of  this  community  of  over  70,000  people. 

Preliminary  negotiations  with  financial  in- 
stitutions Interested  in  making  long-term 
loans  to  hospitals  reveal  the  best  available 
Interest  rate  at  the  present  time  Is  eV4  %  • 

If  H,R.  6418  Bill  is  passed,  under  the  pro- 
vision of  which  community  hospitals  may 
make  loans  of  up  to  90  7o  of  the  non -federal 
participation  at  21/2%  Interest  and  permit 
repayment  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
It  would  save  the  people  of  this  community 
approximately  4%  Interest  on  $4,000,000,00. 
We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  community 
have  done  more  than  their  share  in  giving 
to  the  campaign  recently  completed  and 
they  need  the  savings  which  will  be  accom- 
pUshed  If  H.B.  6418  Bill  is  passed. 

There  are  298  requests  for  HUl-Burton 
funds  In  the  State  of  Ohio  with  over  one- 
third  of  them  in  the  highest  priority,  so  that 
Ohio's  allocation  of  funds  cannot  begin  to 
cover  hospital  needs,  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  State  agency  to  grant  up  to 
one-third  matching  funds  as  provided  under 
the  law. 

Accordingly  we  strongly  urge  your  support 
of  H.R.  9418  BlU. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Q.  T.  Fobs. 


The  Second  National  Bank 
OF  Warren, 

Warren,  Ohio,  May  26, 1967. 
Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,   U.S.  House  of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Congressman  Staggers  :  I  understand 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee  has   under    consideration    House    of 
Representatives  Bill  6418  pertaining  to  emer- 
gency Federal  aid  for  hospital  expansion  and 
modernization. 

I  am  a  Trustee  of  Trumbull  Memorial  Hos- 
pital of  Warren,  Ohio,  and  we  are  currently 
in  the  early  stages  of  construction  of  a 
$9,200,000  building  program.  In  a  commu- 
nity wide  fund  raising  project  in  our  com- 
munity of  approximately  70,000  persons,  we 
raised  $3,800,000.  Trumbull  Memorial  Hos- 
pital's share  of  this  fund  raising  effort  is 
$2,200,000.  We  applied  for  Hill-Burton  funds 
of  $3,OC0,0OO  and  because  of  the  fact  that  not 
sufficient  funds  were  avaUable  we  were 
granted  $1,000,000.  We  expect  that  funds 
generated  from  hospital  operation,  gifts  and 
bequests  will  aggregate  $2,000,000  and  will 
leave  about  $4,000,000  which  must  be  bor- 
rowed to  complete  our  project. 

We  have  found  in  negoUatlng  with  poten- 
tial lenders  that  the  best  available  interest 
rate  at,  the  present  time  is  6V4  %.  If  H.R,  6418 
is  favorably  considered,  it  would  save  the 
community  almost  4%  interest  on  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000  over  a  period  of  20  years 
which  we  expect  would  be  necessary  to  amor- 
tize the  debt. 

I  believe  that  loans  at  favorable  interest 
rates  made  available  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  com- 
munities striving  to  provide  expanded  hos- 
pital facilities  at  times  when  building  costs 
have  risen  sharply  and  although  the  com- 
munity has  responded  generously  private 
contributions  are  insufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  expansion  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  medical  facilities. 

Your  support  of  this  measure  will  be  very 
gratefully  appreciated  by  those  of  us  inter- 
ested in  improved  medical  care  and  modern 
facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  which 
ultimately  must  be  paid  by  the  patient  and 
his  family. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  E.  Batjghmas,  President. 

TRrMBxn.L  Memorial  Hospital, 

Warren,  Ohio,  June  1,  1967. 
Hon,  Harley  O,  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Interstate  arui  Foreign  Commerce 
committee,   U.S.   House  of   Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
My    Dear    Mr.    Staggers:    My    purpose    in 
writing  to  you  is  to  urge  that  you  glv"  active 
support  to  the  "Participation  for  Health  Act 
of  1967  "  known  as  H.R.  6418.  ThU  bill  would 
provide  to  the  community  hospitals  of  the 
country,  a  loan  up  to  90  ^r  of  cost  in  which 
the  federal  government  does  not  participate. 
Interest  on  this  type  of  loan  would  be  21 2'/, 
and  repayment  would  be  permitted  over  a 
period  of  as  long  as  50  years. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  Trumbull  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, St,  Joseph's  Riverside  Hospital  and 
Warren  General  Osteopathic  Hospital,  all 
three,  collaborated  last  year  on  a  community 
campaign  and  raised  $3,800,000  from  the  pub- 
lic. Trumbull  Memorial's  building  and  ex- 
pansion program  alone  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $9,200,000.  Of  this  amount,  Hill-Bur- 
ton funds  will  cover  $1,000,000.  TrumbMll 
Memorial's  share  of  the  community  camp;iisn 
vrill  equal  $2,200,000,  and  we  have  gifts  a!id 
bequests  amounting  to  $500,000  and  cash  on 
hand  and  to  be  funded  of  $1,500,000  which 
leaves  approximately  $4,000,000  to  be  bor- 
rowed to  complete  our  program  at  Trumbull 
Memorial. 

Our  dlscvissions  vrtth  financial  institutions 
that  would  make  long-term  loans  to  hospitals 
such  as  ours,  reveal  that  the  best  availabl* 
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rate  at  the  present  time  la  «%  %.  We 
_„/  would  like  to  save  the  people  of 
community  8%%  Interest  on  $4,000,000 
the  period  of  yeara  It  will  take  to  repay 
loan.  While  we  have  appUed  for  addl- 
mu-Burton  funds  to  which  we  feel 
,„  entitled,  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  haa 
■equesta  for  Hill-Burton  funds  of  which 
d  are  In  the  highest  priority,  so  the 
of  our  receiving  additional  allocation 
are  not  good.  The  State  agency  has 
.„.„  been  unable  to  grant  up  to  one- 
matching  funds  as  contemplated  under 

law, 

le  record  of  this  community  will  Indl- 
that  they  have  done  an  outstanding  Job 
1  rovldlng  excellent  hospital  faclUtles  up 
present.  Three  different  pubUc  cam- 
over  the  past  15  years,  plus  the  as- 
oe  of  HlU-Bvirton  funds  and  gifts  have 
„„  this  possible.  Soaring  costs  as  a  result 
ncreaaed  hourly  rates  and   benefits   de- 
by  the  trade  unions,  have  made  our 
_^v..-g  task  much  more  severe.  The  passage 
Medicare  means  that  66  year  and  older 
Its  now  occupy  over  one-third  of  our 
whereas   prior   to   Medicare   they  only 
about  one-flfth. 

.e  hoepltals  of  this  community  as  is  the 

with  others,  I  know,  are  facing  a  difficult 

and  need  aU  the  assistance  they  can 

H.R.  0418  would  be  a  great  help  over  the 

pull  and  we  certainly  hope  it  will  be 
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sincerely  yoiirs. 

T.  S.  Long. 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Thz  Ikdttis  Berkman  Co., 
Steubenville,  Ohio.,  June  21, 1967. 
Hoh.  Richard  L.  OrrrNCER, 
to  igtoorth  House  Office  Building. 
Wc  ahington,  D.C. 

1  >EAB  CoKCRESSMAi*  Ottingix:  The  capacity 
of  3ur  hoepltals  in  this  area  is  not  sufflclent 
to  adequately  handle  the  service  required. 

:ncreaslng  population  together  with  local 
ec<  nomlc  conditions  have  made  it  difficult  to 
ke  !p  pace  with  the  expansion  needed  to  al- 
le^te  this  condition. 

t  would  greatly  assist  all  of  us  in  solving 
this  serious  problem,  if  the  amendment  to 
th  >  "Partnership  for  Health  Act  of  1967,"  au- 
th  3rlzlng  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
an  1  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  loans  directly 
to  "critical"  hospitals,  would  receive  con- 
gr  >s8lonal  approval. 

Way  we  respectfully  solicit  your  Influence 
ar  d  favorable  action  in  connection  with  this 
pr  jposed  legislation. 

Very  trtily  yovirs, 

liOtns  Bekkmait. 


brought  to  our  attention  in  an  article  of  the 
July  5,  1967.  J£sue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
May  we  echo  your  concern  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  perceptlvenees  In  locating  a 
major  gap  in  the  entire  federal  program  of 
assistance  to  hospitals. 

Most  hospitals  in  AJae  United  States,  and 
in  particular,  those  serving  the  economically 
depressed  inner  core  urban  areas,  have 
found  It  financially  Impossible  to  accumu- 
late the  70%  or  50%  matching  funds  re- 
quired to  make  use  of  Hill-Burton  Funds, 
etc.  We  enthusiastically  endorse  your  pro- 
posal and  urge  you  to  pursue  It  with  all 
haste  and  perseverance.  Our  hospital  system 
requires  a  practical  approach,  such  as  yours, 
IX  It  is  to  survive  and  progress. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Sister  Makt  Edelburg,  C.S.P.N.. 

Administrator. 

I  

Township  op  Doveb. 
Tom  Rivers.  NJ.,  July  19, 1967. 
Hon.  RicHABD  L.  OrrrNGEB, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Your  recent 
memorandum  concerning  the  "Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Amendment"  was 
referred  to  me  as  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
munity  Memorial  Hospital  in  Toms   River, 

NJ. 

Our  hoeplUl  Is  urgently  In  need  of  the 
assistance  that  will  be  available  under  your 
proposed  legislation.  We  presenUy  can  ac- 
commodate 137  patients  by  using  every  inch 
of  space  that  is  available.  Our  medical-sur- 
gical occupancy  rate  exceeds  100%  and  each 
and  every  month  we  have  more  than  150 
patients  waiting  for  a  bed  to  become  avail- 
able. 

Oux  area  Is  a  rapidly  growing  commimlty 
and  county,  our  population  having  Increased 
more  than  100%.  and  Is  sUU  growing  fast. 
Many  of  our  citizens  are  "Senior  Citizens" 
as  Indicated  by  our  senior  citizens  develop- 
ments alone  numbering  close  to  2000  iinlts. 
We  offer  our  help  In  any  way  possible  to 
help  have  this  very  needed  legislation  passed 
with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  dispensed  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
writing  to  Senators  Case,  Williams  and  Con- 
gressman CahlU  asking  their  support  for  this 
bill. 

Appreciate  your  keeping  ms  Informed. 

Sincerely.  

Ernest  A.  Btthr, 

Deputy  Mayor. 


der  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligation  as  a 
functioning  hospital. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Ottinger 
indicates  an  existing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  represents  a  consclentioiw  and  In- 
telligent approach  to  Its  solution. 

Would  you  please  undertake  to  review  this 
pending  legislation  and  lend  your  active  sup- 
port to  It.  It  would  be  most  appreciated  If 
you  could  see  fit  to  advise  us  as  to  any  coiirse 
of  action  that  you  are  able  to  take  In  this 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Harold  Kaplan, 
President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Paul  Kimball  Hospital, 
Ldkewood,  N.J..  May  27, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  hospital  is  currently  con- 
sidering a  Vi  million  expansion  program 
which  has  been  geared  to  add  new  beds  as 
well  as  to  replace  the  basic  vital  hospital 
services.  The  hospital  has  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful building  fund  drive  and  the  total 
monies  made  available  Is  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $500,000.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  some  form  of  assistance  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  complete  this  expansion 
program. 

It  was  Indicated  by  the  Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  during  the 
past  year  that  Ocean  County  was  Usted  as 
one  of  the  critical  areas  regardmg  bed  needs 
to  accommodate  the  Medicare  patient.  In 
addition  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Ocean  County  has  also  been  Usted  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as 
being  the  fastest  growing  County  In  New 
Jersey  showing  a  39.5%  Increase.  With  these 
facts  In  mind,  combined  with  a  high  hospital 
occupancy  rate,  this  Community  has  found 
Itself  m  dire  need  of  expanding  Its  hospital 
facilities  and  services. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Rep.  Richard 
L.  Ottinger  (25th  Dlst.-N.Y.)  to  KM.  6418 
entitled  "Emergency  Grants  and  Loans  to 
Hospitals  for  Renovation,  Modernization  and 
Expansion"  represents  a  conscientious  and 
intelligent  approach  to  Federal  Assistance  for 
hospitals. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  review 
this  pending  legislation  and  lend  your  active 
support  to  It. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Aptekab,  M.D., 
President,  Medical  Staff. 


St.  Joseph  Merct  Hospital, 

Pontioc,  Af ich..  May  16, 1967. 
Hbn.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Li  mgworth  House  Office  Building, 
W  ashington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.^ Ottinger:  As  a  member  of  the 
A  nerican  Hospital  Association  we  urge  the 
p  issage  of  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act  of 
li  67— HJl.  6418  with  the  Ottinger  Amend- 
nent.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  com- 
n  unity  non-profit  hospitals  to  solve  the 
w  riouB  problem  caxised  by  Inadequate  facll- 
Itles.  Our  facilities  are  obsolete  and  do  not 
n  eet  the  needs  of  our  community. 

We  urge  yo\u'  support  of  HM.  6418  and 
Pirt  C  Direct  Emergency  Grants  and  Loans 
t|p  Critical  Hospitals. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Sister  Mart  Xavier  Kinnet.  R.S3«.. 

Administrator. 

St.  Mart  or  Natareth  Hospital. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  6, 1967. 
don.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
I  ouse  Office  Building, 
1  'ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  concern  for  hospitals  vrith 
ijlgh  occupancy  and  low  financial  means  to 
Etselst    in    expenalon    and    renovation    was 


Paul  Kimball  Hospital, 
Lakewood,  NJ.,  May  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  Paul  Kimball  Hospital,  a  non- 
profit Institution  serving  the  hospital  needs 
of  northern  Ocean  County,  Is  vitally  Inter- 
ested In  an  amendment  being  offered  by  Rep. 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  (25th  Dlst.-N.Y.)  to  HR 
6418  entitled  "Emergency  Grants  and  Loans 
to  Hospitals  for  Renovation,  Modernization 
and  Expansion." 

Our  Institution  has  been  in  existence  for 
60  years  and  Is  presently  faced  with  a  critical 
need  for  expansion  of  Its  existing  faculties  in 
order  to  meet  the  hospital  needs  of  a  rapidly 
mushrooming  population  in  Ocean  County. 
At  the  present  time,  and  for  some  period  In 
the  past,  we  have  been  operating  In  excess  of 
100%  of  rated  capacity. 

Currently,  we  have  on  the  drawing  board 
and  under  consideration,  a  $3  mlUlon  expan- 
sion program  to  meet  our  urgent  and  imme- 
diate needs.  The  local  community,  as  well  as 
surrounding  communities,  have  made  avail- 
able approximately  »500,000  In  contributions 
toward  this  expansion  program.  Some  form 
of  Federal  assistance  In  the  light  of  recent 
Federal  health  enactments  Is  essential  In  or- 


Watertown,  N.Y. 

July  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Our  Hospital  Is  operating  at  101.2  percent 
capacity  which  necessitates  beds  In  aU  solar- 
lums  and  with  Increasing  frequency,  beds  in 
corridors.  We  have  architects  plans  for  an  ex- 
pansion program  of  49  long-term  beds  and  a 
replacement  of  44  nonconforming  beds.  Our 
chances  of  procuring  Hill-Burton  funds  Is 
nil  due  to  our  low  priority  rate.  Our  program 
In  part  has  been  approved  by  the  Hospital 
Review  and  Planning  CouncU  of  New  York 
State.  We  do  not  have  funds  to  implement 
this  plan.  The  passage  of  hospital  emergency 
assistance  amendment  Is  Imperative  to  assure 
our  community  good  hospital  care. 

Carlton  B.  Shacnon, 
Administrator.     House     of     the     Good 
Samaritan. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Putnam  Community  Hospital  Is  facing  an 
ever  Increasing  t>ed  shortage  with  continued 
occupancy  In  excess  of  100  percent.  This  Is 
due  to  the  advent  of  Medicare.  Our  daily 
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occupancy  of  over  age  65  patients  has  risen 

from   15  percent  to  30-35  percent  patients 

for  elective  surgery.  A  high  percentage  being 

over  age  65  are  faced  with  admission  delays 

of  2  to  4  weeks.  The  Introduction  of  yovir 

biU  No.   HJi.   16969   in  the   Senate   at   this 

time  and  prompt  hearings  In  both  the  House 

and  the  Senate  are  vital  if  we  are  to  provide 

expanded  and  necessary  care  at  this  hospitaL 

Ambrose  Lavigne, 

Administrator,      Putnam       Community 

Hospital. 

Watertown,  N.Y., 

August  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Respectfully  request  your  additional  ur- 
gent attention   for  quick   passage   Ottinger 
bUl  HJi.   15969,  Emergency  Hospital  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966,  to  enable  critical  hospitals 
to  meet  expanding  demands  for  services  un- 
der new  Government  health  programs. 
Sister  Mart  Enda,  RSM, 
Administrator,  Mercy  Hospital  of  Water- 
town. 


NEW  CHAIRMAN  CONFIRMED  FOR 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY   COMMISSION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ccnyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  nomination 
of  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  by  President 
Johnson,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  August 
2,  1967.  Mr.  Alexander  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  mine  and,  based  on  this  as- 
sociation, I  can  attest  to  his  excellent 
qualifications  for  this  important  respon- 
sibility. He  has  served  the  President  ex- 
tremely well  as  a  White  House  assistant 
since  1964,  and  this  experience  should  be 
Invaluable  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander  takes  the  reins  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission at  a  crucial  time.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  In  existence  Just  2  years. 
During  this  time,  it  has  had  consider- 
able difficulty  securing  an  adequate  staff 
to  handle  a  far  greater  workload  than 
originally  anticipated.  It  appears  that 
finally  these  problems  are  being  resolved, 
and  that  the  Commission  is  ready  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices.  As  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  July  27,  1967,  points  out,  Mr. 
Alexander  has  a  great  opportimity  to 
guide  this  Commission  into  the  forefront 
of  civil  rights  progress. 

One  major  difiQculty  faced  by  the  Com- 
mission to  date  has  been  the  weak  en- 
forcement powers  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  Now  pending  before 
Congress  is  a  proposal  to  strengtnen 
these  enforcement  powers  by  giving  the 
Commission  cease  and  desist  order  pow- 
ers. S.  1308,  introduced  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Javits,  has  already  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  a  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
CXTTT 1432— Part  17 


committee.  An  identical  version  to  H.R. 
680,  HJl.  10065,  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly last  year.  Because  I  believe 
that  the  machinery  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation could  well  serve  as  a  model  In 
the  fair  housing  area.  I  offered  such  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  was  gratified  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  accepted  this 
amendment.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
housing  provision  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1967  contains  the  same  en- 
forcement provisions  in  its  title  on  fair 
housing,  indicating  full  acceptance  of 
this  concept  by  the  administration. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  equal  employment  opportunity  leg- 
islation so  that  Clifford  Alexander  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  are  enabled  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  minority  commimities 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  I  include 
several  newspaper  articles  which  attest 
to  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  response 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander 
from  all  quarters: 
[From  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  News,  July  8, 

1967] 
Rot  Wilkins  Lauds  L.  B.  J.  on  Alexander 

In  a  telegram  to  President  Johnson  follow- 
ing appointment  of  Clifford  L.  Alexander  as 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  NAACP  Executive  Direc- 
tor Roy  WUklns  said :  "There  has  been  a  kind 
of  tradition  that  entrusting  the  leadership  of 
an  agency  enforcing  clvU  rlghte  to  a  Negro 
may  be  Indiscreet. 

"This  tradition  has  now  been  struck  a 
timely  blow.  My  associates  In  the  NAACP  Join 
me  In  renewing  our  pledge  of  vigorous  and 
critical  support  of  the  EEOO  as  It  moves 
ahead  under  Chairman  Alexander." 

Mr.  WUklns  also  commented  that  "the  new 
chairman  brings  with  him  youth,  dedication 
and  Intelligence  as  well  as  Invaluable  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  your  personal  staff." 

[From  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)   News,  July  8, 

1967] 

Two  Native  Sons 

Two  New  Yorkers  have  recently  moved  into 
positions  of  great  responsibility  and  chal- 
lenge. We  are  sure  each  is  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  his  new  job,  both  of  which  are  In 
the  field  of  equal  rights. 

In  Washington,  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr., 
has  been  named  by  President  Johnson  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Conunlsslon.  His  job,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  will  be  to  head  a  Fed- 
eral agency  In  charge  of  ending  job  discrimi- 
nation In  Industry  and  labor. 

In  New  York,  Robert  J.  Mangum  has  been 
named  by  Governor  RockefeUer  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  State  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights.  He  takes  over  an  almost  new 
agency,  one  that  has  been  revised  after  grow- 
ing complalnte  over  the  work  of  the  old 
agency.  With  emphasis  on  enforcement  and 
broader  powers  In  the  chairmanship,  the 
lingering  criticism  of  SCHB  may  now  die 
down. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Mangum,  both  na- 
tive sons,  will  bring  dedication  and  inteUl- 
gence  to  their  new  responsibilities.  We  are 
certain  that  EEOC  and  8CHR  wUl  both  bene- 
fit from  their  being  at  the  helm. 

[From  Jet  magazine,  July  13,  1967] 

CurroRD  Alexander,  Phestoent's  New  Bias 

Fighter 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  newest  job 

bias  buster  la  a  sleek,  handsome  ex-Harlem- 

lt«   who   boasta   degrees   from   Ivy   League 


schools  (Harvard  and  Yale) ,  a  White  House 
coiinsel  and  top  Negro  member  of  the  Inner 
circle.  Apprised  of  his  nomination  as  the 
$27.500-a-year  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 
In  Washington,  D.C,  Clifford  Alexander.  Jr., 
quipped:  "It's  another  challenge  in  my  life." 
Alexander,  33,  Is  a  banker's  son. 

As  the  top-ranking  Negro  on  the  Presi- 
dent's staff,  Alexander,  a  legal  counsel  and 
civil  rights  advisor,  quietly  furnished  the 
exjjertlse  and  firsthand  knowledge  to  pave 
the  way  for  human  relations  advances.  Aides 
recall  how  he  took  off-the-record  assign- 
ments, such  as  Informing  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  on  statistics  of  the  Vietnam  war.  to 
offset  his  (King's)  widely  reported  (but  in- 
accurate) figures.  Alexander  was  a  back-up 
man  in  framing  executive  orders  and  cam- 
paigns aimed  at  upgrading  Negroes  In  gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander,  the  first  Negro  named  to  head 
the  86.5  million,  281-Btafl  anti-bias  group, 
matches  his  Harvard  honor  record,  his  Yale 
Law  School  background  and  a  medley  of 
hard-hitting  legal  posta  with  mounting  dis- 
crimination In  Industry  and  labor  unions. 
"The  President  has  faith  In  me,"  said  Alex- 
ander. "And  I'U  do  the  job." 

Modest  and  slow  to  anger,  Alexander's 
poised  countenance  often  is  taken  as  a  sign 
of  meekness.  Friends  regard  the  young 
scholar  as  competent  and  able  not  only  In 
the  world  of  law  and  poUtics  but  also  In 
administration.. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  36,  1967] 

Their  Joitrnet  Marked  bt  Mant  Miles 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

It's  a  long  way  from  Harlem  to  the  White 
House,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  L.  Alexander 
Jr.  have  made  it  in  style. 

Today  both  are  helping  other  Negroes  take 
similar  journeys. 

"The  final  gesture  toward  racial  peace  will 
have  to  come  from  the  private  sector,"  says 
Alexander. 

Cliff  Alexander's  efforts  are  through  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  Is  the  new  chairman.  His 
wife  is  working  as  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
which  Is  setting  up  the  new  Federal  City 
College.  She  has  also  helped  organize  an  In- 
tegrated nursery  school. 

Both  agree  that  Government  efforts  such 
as  these  cannot  alone  achieve  truly  equal 
opportunity,  and  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
not  enough,  either. 

He  thinks  that  the  current  epidemic  of 
racial  unrest  coiUd  be  ended  within  a  decade 
If  the  American  people  could  suddenly  see 
the  "irrelevancy  of  color"  in  their  relations 
with  Negroes. 

Alexander  blames  "the  age  of  the  tube" 
for  triggering  violence  among  Negroes. 

"The  opiUence  of  American  life  shown  on 
television  makes  for  increased  frustration 
and  outburste  of  discontent  among  Negroes." 
he  said.  "TV  has  opened  my  people's  eyes  to 
the  discrepancies  In  American  life  as  nothing 
else  could  do. 

"A  few  far-seeing  Industries  are  offering 
job  programs  to  Negroes  which  provide 
coxirses  In  good  grooming,  mathematics, 
speech,  sewing,  cooking  as  well  as  Job  skills." 

AU  industry,  he  says,  wUl  have  to  do  this 
eventually,  if  "this  generation  of  Negroes  Is 
to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 

The  Alexanders  live  with  their  two  young 
children  in  a  newly  restored,  three-story 
brick  house  on  C  Street  behmd  the  Capitol. 
It  has  every  modem  convenience  with  cen- 
tral alr-condlUonlng.  TastefuUy  furnished, 
the  home's  walls  reflect  talente  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, an  artist  In  several  media. 

As  President  Johnson's  former  Deputy 
Special  Counsel,  Cliff  Alexander  and  his  wUe 
are  frequent  guests  at  White  House  social 
functions. 
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A ;  home  In  hla  own  nel^borhood.  Alex- 
and  er  keeps  to  touch  with  his  people^  prob- 
JT^r^^y  m  hU  own  h«k  7^^-^^ 
Wn   U  »  pUyground  where  he  shoota  basket- 

■  M  ft  ttne  athlete,  not  aa  the  friend  and 
lae  of  the  Preeident. 
The  Alexanders  grew  up  together  in 
Ha  lem.  He  U  88,  lour  years  older  ^i^  she. 
ih  .y  went  through  the  eame  nelgh^rhood 
S2>ir.^  theThe  went  off  to^Harjard 
wh  sre  he  graduated  cum  laude  Mid  got  his 
la^  degree  at  Tale.  She  went  to  Badcllfle  to 
nw  lor  in  architectural  sdences. 

oth  have  know.i  first-hand  the  PreJ^d^e 
ag  Jnst  their  race,  but  Washington  haa  less. 

***  'wSSlngton  has  welcomed  us."  Alexander 

"* -unless,  of  course,  we  waited  to  buy  a 
use  in  Virginia  or  Maryland  or  If  I  wanted 
^o  to  iuXat  the  Metropolitan  Club  or 
.  ly  golf  at  the  nearby  country  clubs.  Then 
lon't  think  I  would  be  welcome." 
rhe  Alexanders  have  two  children.  Eliza- 
,  5,  and  Mark,  3. 


onlr 
aid» 


he  use 
to 
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Executive  Director  of  the  Manhattanvllle 
Hamilton  Grange  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Project.  1961-1962. 

Assistant  Director  Attorney  for  New  York 
County,  1959-1961. 

^rJ  September  21.  1933,  New  York  City. 
Married  In  1959  to  Adele  Logan.  TVo  children. 
Home:    247  G  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 

FTret  Marshal  of  class,  Harvard  University. 

President,  local  chapter.  Phi  Delta  Phi 
International  legal  fraternity  while  at  Yale 

Law  School.  „  _„  ^ 

Contributor.  The  Newcomers— Negroes  ana 

Puerto  Ricans  in  a  Changing  Metropolis  (by 

Oscar  Handlln) . 

Military   data 
United  States  Army.  1958-1959. 


ANTTPOVERTY  WORKERS  PLAY  AN 
ACTIVE  ROLE 


Itom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  19671 
Opportunttt 
The  Senate  Labor  Committee  Is  scheduled 
lav  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Clifford 
L  Alexander  Jr.,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
E  lusl  Employment  Opportunity  Comirdsslon^ 
P  -esumably  the  Committee  will  conclude  that 
h  B  ought  to  have  the  Job.  He  has  exceptional 
c  aallflcatlons  for  It  In   terms  of  character 
a  Id  experience;  and  It  seems  highly  appro- 
t  rtate  that  the  chairmanship  should  be  filled 
a  t  this  time  by  a  Negro  with  genuine  fervor 
f  w  the  Commission's  purposes.  Mr.  Alexander 
1  as  had  training  tor  the  tasks  ahead  ^1™ 
t  B  executive  director  of  Harlem  Youth  Oppor- 
1  unities  Unlimited   In   New   York.   And   his 
1  lore  recent  service  as  an  aide  to  President 
,:ohnaon  has  undoubtedly   given  him  some 
aiowledge   of   how    to    get    things    done   in 
i7ashlngton.  ,„ 

The  EEOC  has  not  been  conspicuously 
successful  to  date.  But  it  has  d°^«  »  K"^ 
leal  of  essential  preparatory  spade  work  In 
S^  development  of  technical  "distance  pro- 
™  which  can  help  employers  to  change 

^afiThlrlng  and  P'0'«o"°°  P""'^'^^  if,,^,.!^ 
Bnhance  opportunities  for  Negroes.  EquaUty 
^^rtv^y  can  be  a  reality  only  through 
^aS  Xch  enables  workers  to  overcome 
h^caps  and  disadvantages  of  birth  and 
S^S^d.  The  EEOC  must  do  much  more 
SSTpollclng  job:  It  must  do  an  affl^a«'« 
P«>motlon  job.  This  will  demand  of  lt«  chair- 
man much  more  than  the  charm  and  per - 
^iveness  Mr.  Alexander  has  already  dem- 
o^IteTlt  win  demand  drive  and  tough- 
nesT  We  hope  he  will  bring  these  qualities 
to  the  opportunity  ahead  of  him. 


BioGKAPHT  or  Clhtord  L.  Alexander.  Jr. 

On  June  27,  1967,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  attention  to  nominate  Mr.  Clii- 
ford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Oppori;imity  Commission 
succeeding  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  whose  term 
expired  July  1, 1967. 

BACKGROUND    INTORMATION    OF    MR.    ALEXANDER 

Present   position 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 

Education 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  Cum  Laude,  1955. 
LL.B..  Yale  Law  School,  1958. 

PreiHou*  experience 
Successively  Deputy  Special  A^lstont^s- 
soclate  Special  Counsel,  and  Deputy  Special 
counsel  to  the  President,  1964  to  P'"«^!j 

Foreign   Affairs  Officer,   National   Security 
CouncU,  1963-1964. 
Private  Law  Practice,  New  York  City,  1963. 
Program  and  Executive  Director,  Hafle™ 
Youth  opportunities  Unlimited.  1»«2-1»«. 


Mr  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest  aspects  of  the  riots  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  America  m  the 
pas«^  several  weeks  is  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  to  imply  that  the  admmis- 
tration's  antipoverty  effort  is  to  blame 
for  these  disturbances.  It  has  even  been 
alleged    that    antipoverty    agency    em- 
ployees have  aroused  the  poor  to  taJce 
desperate  action  to  secure  their  rights 
through  violence  and  destruction. 

Knowing     the     policies     of     Sargent 
Shriver  as  I  do,  my  own  belief  is  that 
most  of  these  charges  are  groimdless. 
While  I  cannot  speak  for  other  cities  m 
which  civU  disturbances  have  occurred, 
I  know  without  any  question  that  anti- 
poverty  workers  had  no  part  in  causing 
the  problems  which  arose  in  the  south 
Providence  section  of  my  congressional 
district  on  the  evenings  of  July  31  and 
August  1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
exercised  an  extremely  positive  influence 
in  "cooling  down"  the  residents  of  that 
community  and  urging  a  spirit  of  law 
and  order  which  was  observed  by  tne 
vast  majority  of  the  people  Uving  there. 
As     the     Congressman     representing 
south  Providence  and  one  who  is  vitally 
concerned   ^vith  the  welfare  of  all   its 
residents-both  Negro  and  white— I  have 
been    tremendously    impressed    by    the 
quick  and  efficient   action  of   the  em- 
ployees of  Progress  for  Providence,  the 
local  community  action  agency,  m  mov- 
ing  in    and    taking   preventive   action. 
Without  their  help,  the  developments 
of  July  31  and  August  1  could  have  been 
much  more  serious  than  they  were. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  mayor  of  Providence. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  for  his  swift  and  ef- 
ficient response  to  the  initial  outbreak  of 
disturbance  in  the  city.  I  am  most  certain 
that  his  immediate  actions  lessened  the 
possibility  for  the  growth  and  spread  of 
ttiTdisorders  that  had  begun.  I  also  feel 
that  the  Providence  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments are  worthy  of  high  praise  for 
Uieir  restraint  and  their  <»urage  under 
admittedly  trying  circumstances.  These 
m«i  worked  with  antipoverty  aides  In  an 


admirable  manner  and  I  think  this  co- 
operation could  weU  be  a  model  for  the 
entire  country. 

I  should  also  Uke  to  take  note  of  the 
sensitive  manner  in  which  the  press  han- 
dled the  coverage  of  the  South  Provi- 
dence disturbances.  The  radio  ajid  tele- 
vision sUtions  did  not  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unfortunate  disorder; 
they  simply  reported  it  as  it  happened 
without  speculation  and  without  distor- 
tion The  Providence  Journal  Bulletm 
also  wrote  the  story  without  exaggeration 
or  disproportionate  coverage. 

What  happened  in  south  Providence  Is 
just  another  reason  why  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  must  be  pre- 
served as  the  command  post  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  Rather  than  cause  riots, 
economic  opportunity  programs  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  them  by  giving  poor 
people  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  In 
that  sense,  OEO  has  been  the  foremost 
deterrent  to  riots  in  our  country  s  his- 
tory. .        .  , 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  RECORD  three  news  clippings  from 
Providence  newspapers  which  report  on 
the  helpful  role  played  by  Progress  for 
Providence  employees  during  the  recent 
disturbances : 

(Prom  the  Providence   (R.I.)   Journal,  Aug. 
2,  1967] 

ANTIPOVERTY   WORKERS  PLAT    AN    ACTIVE   ROLE 

Antipoverty  workers  were  active  along  with 
police  m  South  Providence  last  night  and 
played  a  major  role  In  trying  to  prevent  a 
major  outbreak.  .     *  ^  ♦»,„ 

one  incident.  In  particular.  Illustrated  the 
role  played  by  the  volunteers  from  Progress 
for  ^olldence.   Inc..   the  city's  antipoverty 

^^IHbout  9:30  p.m..  a  group  of  about  20 
vouths  gathered  on  Prairie  Avenue  and  be- 
^^  mlvlng  toward  the  WlUard  Avenue 
Shopping  Center. 

Kenneth  R.  Delves,  of  261  Rhodes  St.,  a 
young  assistant  director  of  the  agencys 
Luth  Providence  drop-In  center  on  Prai  e 
Avenue,  began  to  follow  the  group  from  its 
starting  point  at  Blackstone  Street. 

Using  a  buUhorn,  he  urged  the  crowd  re- 
neatedly  to  go  to  the  center.  'Listen,  ne 
called  "We'vl  got  to  get  back  to  the  drop-in 
center.  That's  why  It's  there." 

The  gang  continued  to  move  toward  Corn- 
stock  Avenue  and  the  shopping  plaza  Police 
remained  in  the  background  while  Mr. 
Delves  continued  his  pleading. 

When  the  crowd  arrived  at  Comstock  Ave- 
nue it  stopped  and  listened  to  a  sailor  who 
tried  to  stir  them  up  with  Inflammatory  re- 
merles 

After  a  few  minutes,  however.  Mr.  Delves 
reEalned  the  youths'  attention,  telling  them 
flrmlyr-Now   come   on-I'm   on   my   knees 

"'^e' group  heeded  Mr.  Delves'  urging  this 
time  and  moved  to  the  drop-in  center,  where 
moLt  of  them  remained.  It  was  15  minutes 
after  Mr.  Delves  began  using  his  bullhorn^ 
It  was  one  of  those  turning  points  that  kept 
the  area  relatively  calm  before  midnight. 

I  Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulle- 
tin, Aug.  3,  19671 

Mayor  Praises  Work  of  Police,  Poverty 
Aides 
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Providence  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr. 
today  gave  high  praise  to  city  police  ana 
antipoverty  workers  for  their  efforts  in  trying 
to  head  off  and  then  quelling  the  dlst^}>- 
ances  in  South  Providence  Monday  and 
Tuesday  nights. 

The  poUce,  the  mayor  told  his  press  con- 
ference,  showed   "remarkable   restraint'    in 


handling  the  trouble,  a  factor  that  undoubt- 
edly prevented  even  greater  violence. 

As  for  the  antipoverty  workers,  the  mayor 
said,  they  were  invaluable  In  helping  to  deal 
with  the  people  of  the  community  and  the 
city  does  not  Intend  to  lose  contact  with 
them. 

Some  of  these  workers  conceivably  could 
have  been  on  the  other  side  during  the  dis- 
turbances In  South  Providence  last  summer, 
the  mayor  said.  Now  there  Is  great  rapport 
between  them  and  the  police,  he  added. 

No  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  cost 
of  overtime  pay  for  firemen  and  police,  but 
whatever  It  comes  to  will  be  well  spent  be- 
cause no  life  was  lost,  Mr.  Doorley  said. 

The  curfew  that  turned  South  Providence 
streets  into  a  ghost  towm  last  night  wUl  be 
continued  tonight.  The  mayor  said  he  vrtll 
consult  with  police  officials  and  antipoverty 
workers  tomorrow  morning  before  deciding 
whether  to  lift  the  ban. 

The  mayor  was  cautious  about  concluding 
on  the  basis  of  last  night's  calm  that  the 
trouble  In  the  predominantly  Negro  section 
Is  over,  but  said  he  hoped  It  was. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  that  one  step  that  should 
be  taken  In  the  South  Providence  area  Is 
Improvement  of  the  Roger  Williams  housing 
project.  This  must  be  refurbished  to  make  It 
more  attractive,  he  said. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  reward 
for  disturbances,  he  said,  but  there  are  170 
vacancies  In  the  structure  and  some  of  the 
appliances  are  25  years  old. 

The  governor's  office  has  requested  that  the 
city  make  an  estimate  of  the  property  dam- 
age, which  Is  not  now  available.  Mr.  Doorley 
said  that  an  Inventory  unll  be  started  today, 
but  that  most  of  the  damage  appeared  to 
have  been  to  cars  and  windows. 

The  disturbances,  the  mayor  said,  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  organized.  The  hood- 
lums who  caused  the  trouble  simply  knew 
there  was  tension  and  took  advantage  of  It. 
he  said. 

[From  the  Providence   (R.I.)   Evening 
Bulletin,  Aug.  4,  1967) 
On  the  Scene  To  Help 
If  antipoverty  worl  ers  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  stirring  up  trouble  in  some  U.S. 
cities  this  summer,  as  charged,  the  evidence 
Is  quite  the  contrary  in  Providence. 

When  trouble  began  In  South  Providence 
Monday  night,  workers  for  Progress  for 
Providence  stepped  In  without  hesitation  to 
assist  x>ollce  officers  on  the  scene.  Donning 
helmets,  they  went  among  groups  of  neigh- 
borhood youths,  pleading  for  an  end  to  the 
disturbance  and  asking  them  to  disperse.  One 
worker  used  a  police  bullhorn  for  three 
hours,  appealing  for  law  and  order.  Ob- 
servers said  his  efforts  were  effective. 

Tuesday  night,  volunteers  from  the  agency 
again  formed  the  vanguard  of  those  attempt- 
ing to  restore  calm  in  the  troubled  area. 
Police  held  back  as  the  workers  pleaded  with 
the  crowd.  "Now  come  on."  one  volunteer 
shouted.  "I'm  on  my  knees  to  you  guys." 
Eventually,  gunfire  forced  the  police  to  step 
In.  but  the  volunteers  efforts  had  not  been 
wasted. 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.  extended  this 
well-earned  praise.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
he  said,  "there's  no  telling  how  bad  this 
might  have  been  If  It  hadn't  been  for  you 
guys."  A  police  sergeant  agreed.  "They  did  a 
good  Job,  a  very  good  Job." 

Again  Wednesday  night,  the  volunteers 
were  there,  walking  through  the  streets, 
telling  neighborhood  residents  about  the  S 
p.m.  curfew  ordered  by  the  mayor. 

If  Providence  has  escaped  the  widespread 
violence,  bloodshed  and  looting  that  has  be- 
fallen other  American  cities,  the  credit  be- 
longs to  many,  of  course — to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Inner  city  residents,  to  the 
police  who  acted  with  intelligent  restraint, 
to  government  officials,  and  certainly  not 
least  or  last  to  the  volunteers  from  Progress 


for  Providence  whose  good  Judgment  and 
support  for  law  and  order  are  a  tribute  to 
the  Individuals  Involved  and  the  agency  that 
employs  them. 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  MASS..  TEACH- 
ERS EXPRESS  GRATITUDE  TO 
CONGRESS  FOR  ENACTING  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION ACT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6 
weeks  this  summer,  33  teachers  of  social 
studies  in  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  Hampden  Coimty,  Mass.,  par- 
ticipated in  the  Social  Studies  Curricu- 
lum Institute  at  Duggan  Junior  High 
School,  Springfield,  sponsored  by  the 
Springfield  School  Department. 

The  institute  was  financed  under  a 
$40,723  title  III  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  grant  to  the  Spring- 
field public  schools  as  an  irmovative  and 
exemplary  supplementary  educational 
services  project  entitled  "Restructuring 
the  Social  Studies  Curriculum." 

These  educators  have  written  to  me 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Con- 
gress for  enacting  the  Elemenetary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  "which  made 
this  valuable  experience  possible  for  us." 
They  informed  me  that  "the  institute  was 
a  most  productive  and  stimulating  ex- 
perience for  us."  And  they  will  go  back 
to  their  classrooms  with  the  opening  of 
school  in  September  and  put  into  prac- 
tice, by  teaching  our  youth,  what  they 
have  gained  by  experience  at  the  In- 
stitute, which  concluded  on  Friday, 
August  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  that  It  Is  indeed  satis- 
fying to  receive  a  letter  of  gratitude 
from  people  back  home  for  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  When  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  bill 
was  before  the  House  in  1965, 1  felt,  and 
so  stated  on  the  floor,  that  it  was  land- 
mark legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 
I  know  now  that  it  is,  and  wiU  continue 
to  be,  as  President  Johnson  said  In 
describing  the  legislation  on  July  28, 
1964,  "the  first  work  of  these  times  and 
the  first  work  of  our  society"  in  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  convey  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  gratitude  of  the  33  Hampden 
County  educators  who  signed  the  letter 
which  I  Insert,  with  their  names,  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 
Social  Studies  Cuhriculum  Institute, 

August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  We,  the  under- 
signed, wish  to  express  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  our 
sincere  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  which 
was  made  available  to  us  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
participate  In  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Institute  this  summer.  The  project  was  spon- 


sored by  the  Springfield  Public  Schools  and 
Included  fifteen  communities  In  the  greater 
Springfield  area. 

The  Institute  was  a  most  productive  and 
stlm\ilatlng  experience  for  us.  It  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  and  work  with 
some  of  the  national  authorities  In  social 
studies  curriculum  development  as  weU  as 
outstanding  scholars  In  the  social  sciences. 
It  has  been  rewarding  and  exciting  too,  to 
exchange  ideas  with  and  to  work  with  other 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  from  neighbor- 
ing schools  and  cities.  We  all  feel  that  the 
Institute  win  have  a  most  significant  im- 
pact on  social  studies  Instruction,  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  education  of  our  young 
people. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  Interest 
which  you  have  shown  In  the  project  and  to 
you  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  enacting  the  legislation  which  made  this 
valuable  experience  possible  for  us. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Cornelius  K.  Hannioan, 

Springfield  Public  Schools. 
Eleanor  V.  Johnson, 
Brunton  School,  Springfield. 

David  Barry,   Mlnnechaug  Regional   High 
School,  Wilbraham. 

Gerald  L.  Canter,  Van  Sickle,  Springfield. 

Peter  Clarke,  Anna  E.  Barry,  Chlcopee. 
Principal. 

Beryl  M.  Dunn,  John  R.  Pausey,  W. 
Springfield. 

Thomas  Dunn,  Technical,  Springfield. 

Richard  W.  Elliott,  Abner  Glblis  Elemen- 
tary, Westfleld. 

George  Eisner,  Longmeadow  Junior  High, 
Longmeadow. 

Norma  Erickson,  Frederick  Harris,  Spring- 
field. 

Elsie  C.  Plsher,  Howard  Street.  Springfield. 

Richard  Francis.  Blrchland  Park  Junior 
High  School,  East  Longmeadow. 

Lucille  D.  Glbbs,  North  Branch.  Spring- 
field. 

Robert  Heon,  Klley.  Springfield. 

William  Igoe.  Memorial.  Springfield. 

Stephen  Jendryslk.  Chlcopee  Comprehen- 
sive High  School.  Chlcopee. 

Marc  S.  Katsoulls,  Ludlow  High  School. 
Ludlow. 

Gregory  Konstantakos,  Van  Sickle,  Spring- 
field. 

Raymond  A.  Latham,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Spring- 
field. 

Sister  Laurentine,  S.N.D.,  Holy  Croes, 
Springfield. 

David  Lynch,  Palmer  High.  Palmer. 

Sister  Maria  Patricia.  Holyoke  Catholic. 
Holyoke. 

Walter  L.  McCarthy,  Agawam  High,  Aga- 
wam. 

Roland  C.  Miller.  Technical,  Springfield. 

Mr.  Terry  Rhlcard,  Mile  Tree  School.  Wil- 
braham. 

Miss  Marguerite  B.  Rhodes,  West  Spring- 
field Junior  High  School.  West  Springfield. 

John  R.  Roan,  East  Longmeadow  High 
Scliool.  East  Longmeadow. 

Alice  E.  Robs.  White  St.  School.  Spring- 
field. 

Edward  P.  Shea,  Principal,  South  Chest- 
nut Street,  Holyoke. 

Raymond  F.  Whiting,  Southwlck  High, 
Southwlck. 

William  R.   Young,  Classical,   Springfield. 

Dorothy  M.  Ziemann,  Westfield  High 
School,  Westfleld. 

Anne  Cosmopoulos,  Palrvlew  Memorial, 
Chlcopee. 


HOFFMANN-LA  ROCHE  PIONEERmO 
INNOVATION:  THE  ROCHE  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
I  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
„on  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Alabama? 
e  was  no  objection. 
RODINO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
iea  and  proud  to  call  to  the  atten- 
of  my  colleagues  the  estabUshment 
Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Blol- 
An    outstanding    pharmaceutical 
in  my  congressional  district.  Hoff- 
in-La  Roche.  Inc.,  of  Nutley,  N  J., 
created  this  unique  institution.  It  is 
'  Judgment  a  pioneering  innovation 
may  well  benefit  generations  yet 
n  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
pharmaceutical  company  is  spon- 
'  an  entire  institute  wholly  devoted 
Fundamental   research    designed   to 
light  on  basic  life  processes, 
primary  objective  of  the  Roche 
of   Molecular  Biology   is  the 
-x^ent  of  our  understanding  of 
auauiental  biological  principles.  Only 
1  his  way  can  we  make  progress  in  tne 
against  pain   and   disease,   and 
new  victories   against  age-old 
es  of  mankind. 
le  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biol- 
represents  a  new  approach  to  fun- 
il  research  which  is  necessary 
of  the  extremely  complex  nature 
the   problems    confronting    modem 
The  institute  will  provide  an 
is,     atmosphere,     stressing     the 
J  for  new  knowledge  for  its  own 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  offer  ready 
to  the  scientific  manpower  and 
of   a   major   pharmaceutical 
»iv"  organization.  .  ,^  ^    ,, 

beUeve  It  is  most  significant  that  all 
sdenUsts  at  the  institute  will  en- 
full  Independence  in  their  choice  oi 
ch  problems:  they  wiU  be  guided 
by  the  scientific  Importance  of  a 
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Sclentlste  at  the  Institute  wlU  enjoy  Inde- 
pendence in  their  choice  and  pursuit  of  re- 
iearch  problemfl.  guided  solely  by  the  sclen- 
tiflc  Importance  of  a  project. 

The  Institute  will  benefit  from  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  of  a  Board  of  Advisors,  con- 
sisting of  outstanding  scientists  In  leading 
universities  and  research  centers. 

PubUcatlons  by  members  of  the  Institute 
will  be  approved  by  the  Director,  based  on 
the  recommendation  of  an  Intern^  board, 
and  will  be  judged  solely  on  scientific  merit. 
Members  of  the  Institute  will  be  encour- 
aged to  accept  appolnments  at  local  univer- 
sities and  to  participate  In  university  teach- 

Ing.  

The  Institute  will  be  located  In  Its  own 
building  in  an  area  near  ^^e  Hoamann-La 
Roche  research  laboratories.  This  will  per- 
mit the  scientists  of  the  InsUtute  to  pursue 
their  individual  research  programs  while 
having  available  to  them  the  resources  and 
services  of  the  existing  laboratories  of  the 
company.  . 

In  addition,  the  proximity  of  the  Institute 
to  the  Hoflmann-La  Roche  research  la,bora- 
torles  will  create  an  opportunity  for  stimu- 
lating interchange  In  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  creative  effort. 

Leading  scientists  from  throughout  the 
world  will  be  invited  to  spend  a  year  or  two 
at  the  Institute,  free  to  pursue  research 
projects  of  unusual  scientific  Importance. 

The  Institute  will  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  promising  young  scientists  to  ob- 
tain advanced  training  and  to  engage  In 
fundamental  research  under  conditions  en- 
couraging professional  growth  and  creative 

^^°'*-  v.D.MA-mA, 

President.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc. 
JutT  20,  1967. 


Bclely 

^'  I  Si  Informed  that  one  of  the  leading 
Klentlsts  in  this  countxy.Dr  Sidney 
U  lenfriend— currently  Chief  of  the  Lab- 
el atory  of  Clinical  Biochemistry  at  the 
Nitlonal  Heart  Institute— has  agreed  to 
a  sume  the  directorship  of  the  institute. 
II  wUl  start  with  a  staff  of  150  men  and 
vomen  and  wUl  be  housed  in  a  new. 
modem  five-story  laboratory. 

Mr   Speaker,  this  new  research  msti- 
tite  represents  an   additional  forward 
s  «p  in  Hoffmann-La  Roche's  fine  plans 
tj  render  service  to  society.  EarUer.  I 
tave  called  attention  to  the  Roche  in- 
c  Igent  patient  program  and  the  Roche 
iiedlcare  reimbursement  plan  designed 
1 0  help  reduce  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
]  low  this  latest  project  offers  a  new  ap- 
]  .roach  to  basic  research  which  we  caji 
I  .nticipate  will  yield  substantial  benefits 
o  humanity  in  terms  of  scientific  prog- 
ess  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
Ike  to  include  for  the  information  of 
ny  colleague-  the  text  of  the  charter  of 
iie  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology. 


CHABTD.    ROCHK    iKtWTUlt    OF    MOLECUl-AB 

Biology 
The  Roche  Institute  of  Molecuar  Biology 
is  dedicated  to  fundamental  research  In  blo- 
shemistry,  genetics,  biophysics  and  other 
areas  In  the  dMnaln  of  molecular  biology. 
The  Institute  wUl  be  wholly  devoted  to  long- 
range  basic  research  designed  to  shed  light 
on  fundamental  life  processes. 


POLLUTION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr     BEVILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  CMr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  wsus  no  objection. 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  represent  urban  areas  are  now  more 
critically  aware  than  ever  of  the  many 
years  of  decay  and  neglect  that  have  en- 
gendered the  present  crisis  in  our  cities. 
Time  has  been  against  us,  for  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  are  all  too  often  re- 
placed   by    staggering    new    problems 
brought  about  by  an  exploding  Popula- 
tion  major  social  dislocations,  and  tne 
acknowledged  inabiUty  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  create  a  healthy,  humane 
urban  environment. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Govemment  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  are  currently  engaged  in 
two  separate  but  related  efforts  that 
show  cause  for  some  optimism;  and  of- 
fer some  hope  that  men  will  yet  be  able 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  urban  pollution, 
decay,  and  unemployment.  Air  pollution 
control  and  industrial  urban  renewal  will 
not  solve  aU  our  problems,  but  progress 
in  these  vital  areas  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able help.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  include  two  excellent 
editorials    from    the    Newark    Evening 
News  pointing  out  the  progress  Newark 
is  making  in  attempting  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  two  vital  areas  of  concem. 


fFrom  the  Newark  Evening  News,   Aug.  8. 
'  19671 

iNDHTEBENT  NO  LONGER 

New  York  and  Newark  are  first  and  eighth 
respectively  on  the  U.S.  Public  HeaUh  Serv- 
ice Ust  of  meti-opoUtan  areas  with  the  most 
severe  air  poUutlon.  These  unenviable  rat- 
mgs  are  the  result  of  years  of  Indifference 
and  neglect  which,  happily,  seem  to  be  ap- 
nroachlng  an  end. 

New  York  has  a  new  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Law  which  should  produce  marked  re- 
sults when  it  is  fully  enforced.  A  similar 
municipal  effort  limited  to  Newark  would  be 
much  less  effective,  for  Oils  city  Is  only  the 
co'e  of  a  wide  Industrial  area  embracing 
many  municipalities.  Accordingly,  on  this 
side  of  the  Hudson,  the  main  responsibility 
for  combating  air  poUution  has  properly  been 
assumed  by  the  state.  ^    ,   .  ^      ^ 

The  state's  program  Is  being  administered 
by  a  new  division  of  clean  air  and  water  In 
the  State  Health  Department.  Its  director, 
Richard  J.  Sullivan,  is  showing  vigor  and 
determination. 

Among  other  steps,  he  has  called  a  hearing 
for  Sept.  7  on  a  proposed  code,  authorized 
m  pollution  legislation  adopted  this  year, 
which  will  have  for  Its  purpose  the  preven- 
tion of  any  new  sources  of  pollution.  The 
code  wUl  require  a  state  permit  for  the  In- 
stallation, construction  or  alteration  or 
equipment  capable  of  causing  air  pollution. 
Permits  would  be  Issued  only  If  code  stand- 
ards were  met. 

Mr  Sullivan's  staff  Is  also  preparing  codes 
dealing  with  sulphur  dioxide  emission  and 
other  pollutants.  Last  week  he  announced 
the  opening  in  Paterson  of  the  state  s  fourth 
air  pollution  monitoring  and  warning  sta- 
tion which  wUl  provide  continuous  data  on 
sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  smoke 
levels  and  also  serve  as  a  warning  system 
when'  air  pollution  reqiilres  emergency  ac- 
tion. , 

All  this,  of  course,  amounts  only  to  a  be- 
ginning, but  a  hopeful  one. 
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IProm  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News,  Aug. 
6,  1967] 
Meadow  OPPORTUNrrT 
Financially    and    physically,    the    biggest 
obstacle  to  converting  Newark's  meadowlands    -j^ 
to  profitable  use  has  been  the  problem  of 
sou  stablUzation.  A  major  step  toward  over- 
coming that  obstacle  now  has  been  taken 
through    federal    approval    of    engineering 
plans  that  may  shorten  by  three  years  the 
time  needed  to  erect  Industrial  plants  in  the 
area.  ^    ^  „ 

Not  only  has  the  V.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ine  and  Urban  Development  sanctioned  the 
use  of  pilings.  It  also  has  cleared  a  »2'7-mll- 
lion  capital  grant  for  the  project,  including 
additional  land  acquisition.  Accordingly,  the 
estimated  time  needed  to  ready  the  land  for 
use  has  been  shortened  from  three  or  four 
years  to  eight  or  10  months. 

M06t  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the  break- 
through win  be  the  22  plants  for  which  ap- 
plication already  has  been  made.  They  in- 
tend to  employ  10,000  workers,  the  great  ma- 
lorlty  m  industnal-type  Jobs.  The  develop- 
ment could  not  be  more  encouraging  since 
lobs  in  industry,  trucking  and  warehousing 
have  been  declining  In  this  area  while  office 
employment  has  risen  steadily.  As  a  result 
Newark  has  been  declared  a  distressed  area 
in  this  category  of  employment. 

U  tlmately,  development  of  1,529  acres  of 
meadowlands  Is  expected  to  create  60.000  new 
Jobs  and  produce  $6  mUlion  annually  In  new 
Revenue  for  the  city.  Other  cities  have  started 
vrith  much  less.  For  Newark  the  meadow- 
lands development  could  be  the  basis  of  a 
malor  economic  advance. 

Served  by  a  seaport  and  adjacent  to  estab- 
lished rail,  highway  and  aerial  transporta- 
tion the  meadows  constitute  an  incalculable 


asset.  Now  that  the  courageous  planning  of 
its  developers  has  found  support  In  Wash- 
ington, the  dream  of  generations  past  has 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  realization. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  always  amazed  at  the  lengths  op- 
ponents of  the  antipoverty  program  will 
go  to  criticize  it.  Where  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  concerned,  it  is  al- 
ways open  season  on  the  agency  and  its 
programs. 

Until  yesterday  I  had  always  felt  that 
this  body  had  a  unanimous  interest  in 
knowing  all  there  is  to  know  about  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance.  I  was  sure 
that  every  member  of  this  House  was  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  in  our  Gov- 
emment. I  was  sure  that  each  Member 
of  Congress  wanted  to  know  what  the 
executive  branch  was  doing  with  the  tax- 
payer's money. 
But  I  was  wrong. 

One  of  our  coUesigues,  in  a  speech  here 
yesterday,  chose  to  criticize  information 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. He  did  it  very  dramatically,  I 
will  admit.  He  brought  before  the  House 
copies  of  each  State  edition  of  the  re- 
port on  "Federal  Social  Economic  Pro- 
grams." 

I  stand  now  to  disassociate  myself 
from  his  criticism. 

I  have  always  been  grateful  for  this 
Information — information  about  Federal 
programs  of  assistance  and  statistics  on 
the  implementation  of  those  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

I  look  upon  this  information  as  a  valu- 
able resource  in  my  service  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Govemment,  serve  them. 

I  see  the  information  also  as  a  means 
of  following  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  satisfied,  moreo\er,  that  this  in- 
terest Is  shared  by  most  Members  of  this 
body — an  interest  in  their  constituents 
and  In  their  responsibilities. 

But  I  would  not  be  speaking  to  you 
today  if  my  purpose  were  only  to  stress 
the  difference  in  my  position  and  that 
of  my  colleague,  who  yesterday  spoke 
so  critically  of  OEO  Information  about 
Federal  programs. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  set  the  record 
straight— -something  we  have  to  do  far 
too  often  because  of  the  irresponsible 
criticism  by  opponents  of  the  antipov- 
erty program. 

Three  points,  in  particular,  need  to  be 
made  about  yesterday's  attack  on  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its 
report  on  "Federal  Social  Economic  Pro- 
grams." 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
gram information  to  which  my  colleague 
objected  Is  welcomed  by  most  Members 


of  Congress — Republicans  as  well  sls 
Democrats.  OEO  is  constantly  urged  to 
provide  additional  information  on  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance,  and  I  have 
joined  in  the  repeated  praise  that  the 
Agency  has  received  for  the  service  It 
has  performed  in  this  area. 

The  information  is  even  more  valuable 
to  State  and  local  Governments  where 
officials  seek  to  use  Federal  assistance 
effectively  and  cooperatively  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  citizens. 

Second,  my  colleague's  mathematics  is 
as  faulty  as  his  logic.  He  placed  the  cost 
of  the  publications  he  criticized  at  $580,- 
000  or  $2,900  per  set.  The  $580,000  figure 
covers  the  entire  cost  of  the  Federal  in- 
formation exchange  system,  including 
the  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  report  my  colleague 
criticized.  The  cost  of  the  report  aver- 
aged $3  per  copy — not  $2,900  a  set  as  he 
indicated. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
information  provided  by  OEO  was  au- 
thorized by  law — requested,  In  other 
words,  by  an  interested  Congress. 

Section  213  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  states  that : 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  this  act  are 
utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and 
to  Insure  that  information  ...  Is  readily 
available  .  .  .  the  director  Is  authorized  .  .  . 
to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dis- 
tribute such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  up  hope  that 
Inaccurate  and  irresponsible  criticism  of 
the  antipoverty  program  would  eventu- 
ally cease.  That,  I  guess,  is  too  much  to 
expect. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  I 
Intend  to  set  the  record  straight  when 
necessary,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  join  me  in  that  effort. 
Those  in  poverty  deserve  no  less. 


UPWARD  BOUND  AT  MERCERSBURG 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Upward 
Bound  Is  one  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  most  creative  and  con- 
structive programs.  Its  very  name  sym- 
bolizes quite  well  the  approach  that  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  the  OEO  have  brought 
to  our  Nation's  war  against  poverty.  This 
approach  is  that  a  "hand  up"  is  more 
important  than  a  "handout." 

Through  Upward  Bound,  many  teen- 
aged  children  caught  up  in  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  are  being  given  a  vital 
"hand  up"  the  educational  and  cultural 
ladder.  The  young  men  and  women  who 
are  enlisted  in  Upward  Bound  came  from 
underprivileged  environments  and  dem- 
onstrate their  willingness  to  Improve 
their  lives  by  living  and  working  6  to  8 
weeks  in  a  concentrated  routine  that  in- 
cludes tutoring  classes,  precoUege  coun- 
seling, recreational  and  social  programs, 
and  vocational  counseling. 


The  Mercersburg  Academy  in  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  is  one  of  the  many  excellent 
institutions  sponsoring  the  Upward 
Bound  program. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Waynesboro  Record 
Herald  of  July  1  which  describes  some 
of  the  activities  and  opportunities  being 
afforded  to  young  people  in  poverty  by 
the  OEO's  Upward  Bound  program: 
SncTY-FOUR  Upwahd  Bound  at  Mekcersbujig 

Want  to  be  somebody? 

Amount  to  something? 

Go  places  and  do  things  In  this  big,  rich 
world? 

The  answer  Is  "yeah,  man,  yeah!"  by  plenty 
of  today's  teenagers  as  they  grope  toward 
their  tomorrows. 

Many  a  youngster  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
lot.  He  looks  vaguely  but  hopefully  ahead  to 
success  of  some  kind  .  .  .  any  kind  .  .  .  but 
Is  unable  to  translate  dreams  into  action. 
Frustrations  grow.  He  winds  up  cornered  on 
the  same  old  treadmill  worn  smooth  by  his 
parents  and  their  parents  before  them. 

"We  can  show  these  young  people  that  edu- 
cation Is  the  key  that  shouts  'open  sesame!' 
to  the  world,"  says  the  'Upward  Boimd'  staff 
at  Mercersburg  Academy  where  64  boys  are 
Just  that  .  .  .  upward  bound. 

Head  of  the  program,  which  Is  one  more 
federally  sponsored  weapon  In  the  war 
against  poverty,  Is  Richard  J.  Dolven.  This 
Is  the  second  summer  Dolven  has  directed 
Upward  Bound.  It's  also  the  second  25  of  the 
young  students  have  attended.  Which  goes 
to  prove  six  weeks  of  concentrated  study 
can  be  turned  Into  a  "vacation"  for  the  right 
type  boy  or  girl. 

Dolven's  assistant,  Tom  Morlarty,  recruited 
many  of  the  64  boys  enrolled  In  the  program 
which  opened  June  25  and  concludes  August 
4.  Prospects  were  suggested  by  school  guid- 
ance counselors,  ministers,  community  lead- 
ers. They  come  from  families  designated  un- 
derprivileged for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
most  of  the  boys  are  In  the  15-17  age  group. 

Mercersburg  Academy's  program  Is  one  of 
245  throughout  the  nation.  The  total  enroll- 
ment Is  20,000  young  people. 

"We  seek  boys  with  potential  ability — 
boys  who  lack  motivation  on  account  of 
their  environmental  background,"  Morlarty 
stressed.  "Then  we  try  to  build  a  fire  under 
them." 

The  basic  objective  is  to  help  the  lads  with 
school  work,  show  them  learning  can  be 
fun.  emphasize  the  vaJue  of  education  and 
channel  them  into  Improving  themselves  and 
their  future  families. 

Counselors  who  double  gls  tutors  live  in 
Main  Hall,  Including  Morlarty  and  10  dormi- 
tory counselors. 

One  of  the  counselors  Is  Mark  Divelbiss.- 
Greencastle,  and  another  Is  Steve  Martson, 
Carlisle,  knowm  in  this  area  for  his  basket- 
ball ability. 

New  boys  this  year  are  enrolled  In  the  hu- 
manities program  or  a  combination  astron- 
omy-geology course.  Students  returning  this 
season  are  studying  writing — basic  grammar 
and  fundamentals  of  style  and  a  course  In 
German.  They  may  opt  participation  In  a 
chemistry-physics  course.  An  alternative  la 
art — including  ceramics,  pottery,  history  of 
art,  and  drawing  as  taught  by  Walter  Nichols, 
Wilson  College  instructor. 

New  this  year  is  the  Upward  Bound  radio 
station  to  be  operated  on  campus.  It  Includes 
Involvement  in  electronics  and  radio. 

"The  overall  objective  Is  to  help  these 
young  men  get  Into  Junior  college,  college  or 
trade  school  to  further  their  education  to 
guide  them  toward  better  employment," 
Morlarty  said. 

Morlarty  will  be  in  charge  of  a  new  fol- 
low-up program  planned  for  winter  months. 
He  will  work  f ulltlme  for  Upward  Bound  from 
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hi  1  borne  In  CarllBle.  Hopefully,  he  said,  he 
wl  1  cotmael  once  or  twice  weekly  with  the 
U]  iward  Bound  students  from  H&rrtaburg, 
81  Ippenflburg,  Carlisle,  Wayneeboro,  etc. 
V(  lunteer  tutoring  by  college  student*  haa 
b«  en  piomloed  by  Shlppensburg  State,  Dlck- 
tn  ion  and  Harrlsburg  Community  College. 

'The  follow-up  program  1b  Important," 
M  irlarty  said.  "When  these  lellowe  get  back 
In  public  school  the  situation  becomes  very 
cr  ticai.  After  getting  them  all  steamed  up 
ot  education,  we  want  to  make  sure  there's 
n<  fllckout  of  interest." 
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TAX  HIKK  REQUEST  CALLS  FOR 
DEEP  CONGRESS  STUDY 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
f]  om  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
h  a  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  id  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

0  )Jectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f:  om  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  cur- 
r  intly  has  pending  a  most  important  re- 
q  lest  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Etates,  a  request  which  requires  most 
c  ireful  and  responsible  evaluation  by 
e  rery  Member  of  the  Congress.  Among 
tie  significant  factors  which  must  be 
c  }nsldered  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
c  >me  tax  has  been  utilized  by  the  several 
C  tates  in  their  most  recent  legislative  ses- 
B  ons.  For  instance,  my  State  of  Callfor- 
r  lA  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
I«agan,  has  utilized  the  income  tax  to 

1  icrease  from  13  to  20  percent  the  por- 
t  on  of  total  State  revenue  derived  from 
t  lat  source,  an  increase  for  the  average 
t  ixpayer  of  60  percent.  This  increase  will 
j  Bill  most  heavily  on  the  taxpayers  in  the 
i  10,000  to  $20,000  br£u:ket  who  will  find 
I  luch  to  their  surprise  that  their  Income 
1  axes  will  go  up  from  roughly  80  to  102 
]  lercent.  Above  that  level  of  income,  the 
1  ncrease  will  average  roughly  43  percent 

rtth  the  highest  Income  reflecting  the 
imallest  increase.  Additionally,  sales 
j  axes  were  increased  and  taxes  on  other 
<  onsumer  products  were  increased.  This 
1  lattem  of  tax  Increase  across  the  Nation 
i  s  not  unique  to  California.  The  totality  of 
mpact  upon  Individual  earnings  must  be 
©nsldered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  In 
he  RsooKD  an  editorial  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee  of  August  10,  1967,  setting 
orth  two  pertinent  factors  which  should 
ilso  be  considered  in  evaluating  the  tax 
proposal: 

Tax  Hike  Request  Calls  for  Deep  Congress 
Studt 
There  can  be  no  ready  acceptance  or  re- 
lectlon  by  Congress  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
rohnson's  caU  lor  a  10  per  cent  tncrease  mi 
income  taxes.  The  hike  may  be  essential  but 
bhe  only  way  to  establish  Its  need  or  Its  un- 
aecesslty  la  foe  Congress  carefully  to  check 
the  economy. 

The  administration's  approach  to  financ- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  has  been  as  baffling 
uid  contradictory  as  its  accounting  of  the 
progress  of  this  war  to  the  American  people. 
At  the  first  of  the  year  LBJ  estimated  a  6 
per  cent  income  tax  surcharge  would  be 
needed.  Now  he  suddenly  raises  It  to  10  per 
cent.  In  January  the  President  estimated 
there  would  be  a  deficit  of  $8.1  billion.  Now 
he  foresees  a  deficit  of  $29  billion.  This  es- 
calation of  red  Ink  has  been  almost  equal  to 
the  escalation  of  the  war. 


It  is  by  no  means  a  cut  and  dry  Issue.  H 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  the  real  cause  for  the 
tax  hike  request,  the  warring  generation 
should  pay  for  the  war,  rather  than  pass  It 
on  to  the  future  In  the  form  of  loans.  If  It 
Is  true  there  Is  substantial  reduction  In  the 
output  of  peace  time  consumer  goods,  the 
expected  boom  In  consumer  demand  for  them 
inevitably  would  raise  prices  and  the  specter 
of  serious  Inflation. 

Such  inflation  would  cut  Incomes,  possibly 
more  than  higher  taxes.  It  would  reduce  ex- 
ports, thus  Jeopardizing  American  balances 
of  payments.  The  President  claims  this  infla- 
tion also  would  raise  interest  rates  to  a  ruin- 
ous high. 

All  of  these  arguments  were  heard  before 
Congress,  under  administration  pressure,  re- 
pealed the  7  per  cent  investment  tax  credit. 

Congress,  however,  quickly  restored  the  in- 
vestment credit  when  It  found  inflation  was 
not  happening  in  anything  like  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  predictions. 

Congress  should  not  again  make  grave  fiscal 
decisions  without  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
factors  of  prices,  production  and  more  re- 
sourceful policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Nor  should  it  be  unmindful  of  the 
possibility  that  too  steep  a  bite  on  the  con- 
sumer might  Invite  a  recession  which  would 
make  financing  the  war  even  more  difficult. 


A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
PRODUCT  SAFETY 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanlmoiB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  Is  cur- 
rently considering  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 280  to  create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  articles  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  In  the  June-July 
issue  of  Trial,  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association: 
Death  Amidst  Lxixubt 
("Today  we  live  in  an  era  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding technology  with  new  products  in- 
troduced on  the  consumer  market  every  day. 
Unless  decisive  steps  are  taken  to  safeguard 
persons  from,  hazards  of  common  household 
products,  in  the  next  few  years  there  will 
be  great  increases  in  deaths  and  injuries.") 
(By  Richard  E.  Marland,  PhJ3.,  Chief,  Injury 
Control  Program,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare) 
The  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service 
vigorously   supports   legislation   to  create   a 
National     Committee     on    Product    Safety. 
Epidemiological    data    obtained    by   surveU- 
lance  teams,  operated  by  the  Injvu-y  Control 
Program.  U.  S.  PubUc  Health  Service,  clearly 
Indicate    that   injuries,   resulting   from   the 
use  of  common  household  products,  are  In- 
creasing. 

We  estimate  that  this  year  one  million 
Americans  wUl  suffer  Injiiries  from  the  use 
of  ordinary  household  products,  such  as 
heating,  cooking,  electrical  appliances,  and 
machinery. 

Today,  we  live  in  an  era  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing technology  with  new  products  Intro- 
duced on  the  consumer  market  almost  every 
day.  Most  of  the  consumer  products  «tfe 
Items  which  have  come  Into  use  only  within 
the  past  three  decades,  many  of  them  de- 
veloped In  the  past  ten  years. 

The  tempo  at  which  new  products  and 
wider  choices  among  existing  products  wlU 


become  available  to  the  American  consumer 
Is  accelerating.  In  all  probability,  the  next 
five  years  will  see  the  Introduction  of  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  consumer 
items  than  was  the  case  during  the  last  five 
years. 

BEAT  Ain>  POWEK 

The  American  home  of  today  is  more 
highly  mechanized  than  were  many  factories 
of  a  generation  ago.  The  application  of  elec- 
tric energy  to  lighten  household  tasks  is  al- 
most endless.  The  avaUablUty  of  portable 
heating  devices  for  use  on  the  move  and  in 
recreation  Is  a  typical  phenomenon  of  our 
rising  prosperity  and  increasing  leisure  time. 

Increasing  numbers  of  consumer  products 
involve  both  heat  and  power  and,  today,  we 
can  brush  our  teeth,  shine  our  shoes,  carve 
our  meat,  and  even  scratch  our  backs  with 
power  eqxilpment  designed  for  these  pur- 
poses. But  many  such  household  products 
can  be  hazardous.  If  Improperly  designed  or 
not  carefully  used. 

A  case  In  point:  the  power  lawn  mower. 
This  labor-saving  equipment  Is  a  great  boon 
to  millions  of  Americans.  Nevertheless,  we 
estimate  that  this  year  100,000  persons  will 
be  injxired  while  iising  power  mowers. 

DIFFEREirr   PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS 

Another  manifestation  of  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  the  popularity  of  home  work- 
shops. Not  Infrequently,  these  now  feature 
power  equipment  of  types  which,  imtll  very 
recenty,  were  found  only  in  commercial 
establishments.  We  estimate  that  125,000 
persons  a  year  are  injured  by  home  machin- 
ery m  their  basement  workshops. 

Without  the  kind  of  safety  supervision 
associated  with  the  use  of  such  equipment 
in  commercial  establishments.  It  may  well 
be  that  machinery  sold  for  use  In  the  home 
should  meet  different  kinds  of  i>erformance 
standards  designed  to  Increase  protection  of 
the  amateur. 

A  major  source  of  household  Injiiries  is  the 
washing  machine  equipped  with  a  wringer. 
This  commonplace  and  useful  device 
exacts  an  estimated  injury  toll  of  100,000  per 
year,  most  of  the  victims  being  children. 

Heating  devices  are  Involved  In  an  esti- 
mated 125.000  injuries  a  year.  Including 
30  000  associated  with  furnaces,  35,000  with 
space  heaters,  and  60,000  with  floor  furnace 
grates.  Heating  devices  are  potentially  haz- 
ardous not  only  because  they  can  Infilct 
burns,  but  also  because  they  often  are  In- 
volved  m  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  approximately 
600  annual  estimated  cases  of  fatal  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  Involving  home  cook- 
ing and  heating,  could  be  avoided.  Many 
cases  Involve  heating  equipment  intended 
for  \ise  without   venting. 

Floor  furnace  grates,  Involving  an  esti- 
mated 60,000  Injuries  a  year,  are  the  source 
of  painful  bums,  particularly  among  young 
children  and  the  aged. 

Cooking  stoves  Involve  about  100,000  bum 
Injuries  a  year;  skillets  Involve  approxi- 
mately 80,000  more;  home  Incinerators  ac- 
count for  an  estimated  50,000  burns. 

The  need  for  additional  protection  U  un- 
derscored by  these  figures  and  facts. 

TOP    HEAVY 

We  estimated  that  35,000  individuals— 
nearly  all  children — suffer  burns  each  year 
by  pulling  cords  of  appliances.  In  many 
cases,  these  appliances  are  filled  with  hot 
substances  and  some  are  top-heavy  or  un- 
stable by  design.  These  appliances  can  be 
upset  very  readily  with  only  slight  pressure 
on  the  cord. 

Burns,  Involving  electric  wall  sockets  and 
extension  cords,  total  30,000  a  year.  This 
figure,  incidentally,  does  not  Include  Injuries 
Involving  electric  shock.  We  beUeve  many 
of  these  Injuries  might  be  prevented  by  re- 
design of  the  equipment. 

A  type  of  Injury  more  Ukely  to  lnvolv« 
older  people  and  young  children  is  scalding 
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by  hot  water  In  bathrooms.  We  estimate 
25,000  casualties  a  year  In  this  category. 
Most  of  these  Injuries  could  be  prevented 
by  equipment  with  built-in  safety  features. 

GUVSS    HAZARDS 

Although  tempered  glass,  which  is  less 
Ukely  to  shatter,  is  being  used  increasingly 
In  glass  doors  and  panels  used  in  contem- 
porary home  and  building  construction, 
there  still  are  about  40,000  Injuries  a  year 
Involving  glass  doors  or  panels. 

There  Is  no  Federal  requirement  that  glass 
doors  or  panels  be  resistant  to  shattering. 
Most  of  the  victims  of  this  type  of  lnj\iry 
are  children.  Major  nerve  or  tendon  damage 
may  result,  requiring  long  periods  of  restric- 
tive surgery  and  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few  examples:  A 
nine-year-old  boy  In  a  western  state  walked 
through  a  sliding  glass  door  and  was  perma- 
nently disfigured  by  lacerations  over  his  en- 
tire body.  Two  cases  involving  death  occurred 
when  a  27-year-old  mother  of  two  small 
children  bled  to  death  after  tripping  and 
falling  through  a  glass  door,  and  a  six-year- 
old  boy  died  when  his  abdomen  was  punc- 
tured by  shattering  glass  of  a  plate  glass 
door. 

By  no  means  are  all  products  associated 
with  such  injuries  necessarily  faulty  in  de- 
sign. Our  Investigations  Indicate  that  a  ma- 
jority of  such  injuries  result  from  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  products  involved. 

DISTURBING    FACTS 

However,  In  the  course  of  our  surveillance 
over  accidental  Injury,  we  find  many  prod- 
ucts Incorporating  design  or  manufacturing 
characteristics  which  do  tend  to  cause  In- 
juries. There  are  also  some  products,  which 
by  their  very  nature,  are  needlessly  hazard- 
oua  to  the  user. 

We  find  products  which,  while  not  particu- 
larly dangerous  so  far  as  design  is  concerned, 
could  and  certainly  should  be  Improved  from 
the  standpoint  of  Injury  prevention. 

New  products  frequently  are  used  by  many 
individuals  In  a  manner  not  Intended,  and 
the  results  often  Indicate  need  for  reconsid- 
eration of  their  design  characteristics. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  an  \irgent  need  to 
review  and  reshape  the  laws  dealing  with 
hazardous  household  products.  However, 
neither  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  nor  any  other  one  agency 
ot  Government  now  is  in  possession  of  all  of 
the  information  needed  as  a  basis  for  formu- 
lating specific  legislative  proposals  In  the 
field  of  constuner  protection. 

There  is  a  need  to  review  and  assess  rele- 
vant research  findings  and  information  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  agencies. 

What  the  President  refers  to  as  "a  patch- 
work of  frequently  uncoordinated  laws.  In- 
complete and  uneven  In  coverage,"  do  not 
adequately  protect  either  the  Interests  of  the 
consvuner  or  those  of  the  producer  and 
supplier. 

Unless  decisive  steps  are  taken  to  safe- 
guard persons  from  the  hazards  of  common 
household  products,  in  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  great  Increases  in  deaths  and 
Injuries;  the  cost  to  ova  economy  will  be 
staggering. 

On    Hazardous    Household    Products — Can 

Congress   Halt    Annual   Million    Death 

AND  Injury  Toll? 

An  unprecedented  type  of  consumer  pro- 
tection law — stressing  and  identifying  haz- 
ardous household  products  and  calling  for 
greater  public  protection  in  law  in  the  areas 
of  warranties — is  about  to  be  passed  by 
Congress. 

Already  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  the 
bill — establishing  a  seven-man  fact  finding 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety — Is 
expected  to  receive  very  little  opposition  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Johnson,  who  stated  In  a  speech 


that  "the  marcti  of  technology  that  has 
brought  unparallelert  abxindance  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  consumer  has  also  exposed  him 
to  new  complexities  and  hazards,"  stands 
ready  to  sign  the  blU,  White  House  sources 
said. 

hazardous  products 

The  urgency  of  such  a  Commission — to 
probe,  recommend  new  legislation,  and  set 
enforcement  standards — was  recently  under- 
lined at  a  Senate  hearing  when  a  report  by 
Consumers  Union  cited  more  than  376  haz- 
ardous products  now  used  in  the  home — from 
electric  fans,  rotary  lawnmowers,  and  garbage 
disposals,  to  television  sets,  frying  pans,  etc. 

Undersecretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  told  Sen- 
ator Magnuson: 

"The  available  figures  Indicate  that  thou- 
sands of  injuries  in  the  home  are  caused  by 
household  products.  The  victims  of  these  ac- 
cidents are  often  young  children.  We  do  not 
know  fully  In  each  case  how  state  and  local 
statutes,  codes  and  regulations  protect 
against  unreasonably  hazardous  household 
products.  We  do  not  know  at  this  time  how 
best  to  provide  adequate  protection. 

ABUNDANTLY    CLEAR 

"One  thing  is  abundantly  clear :  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  lessen  the  Incidence  of 
these  injiirles,  or  to  prevent  unreasonably 
hazardous  products  from  reaching  the  con- 
siuner  in  the  first  place.  .  .  .  The  consumer 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  everything  fea- 
sible has  been  done  to  design  in  a  household 
product  the  optimum  between  safety  and 
utility." 

Commenting  that  many  manufacturers  are 
not  Indifferent  to  the  safety  of  the  consumer, 
Hollomon  added: 

"Yet  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  Injured  every  year  in  or  about 
their  homes.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  estimated  that  nearly  one  million  in- 
juries are  associated  with  only  12  types  of 
products  or  appliances.  Four  of  these — power 
mowers,  washing  machines,  cooking  utensils, 
and  power  tools — account  for  over  400,000 
injuries." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  just  announced  a  series  of  im- 
portant changes  in  the  organization  of 
Its  agencies.  I  believe  this  is  decldely  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  want  to 
express  my  support  to  Secretary  Gard- 
ner and  his  associates  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

At  present  the  Department  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  organization  in  the  Federal 
Government,  second  only  to  the  Defense 
Department.  Its  budget  this  year  calls 
for  more  than  $13  billion  plus  additional 
billions  it  manages  in  the  form  of  sep- 
arate trust  funds. 

Even  more  important,  it  has  a  tremen- 
dous daily  effect  on  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans.  Anything  we  do  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  Department 
is  reflected  in  better  lives  for  a  lot  of  our 
citizens. 


It  is  this  objective — giving  prompt  and 
constructive  help  to  people  with  special 
problems — that  is  reflected  In  the  new  or- 
ganizational arrangement  announced  to- 
day. 

A  social  and  rehabilitation  service 
has  been  established,  bringing  together 
under  one  central  direction  most  of  the 
service-giving  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  Secretary  Gardner  pointed  out, 
the  new  agency  will  make  possible  a  uni- 
fied approach  to  the  problems  of  needy 
Americans,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
family.  Within  this  kind  of  approach, 
there  will  be  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  chil- 
dren, and  certain  others. 

Administrator  of  the  new  agency  is 
Mary  E.  Switzer,  a  distinguished  career 
servant  of  the  American  people.  For  the 
past  16  years  she  has  established  a  na- 
tional and  international  reputation  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. 

The  new  organization  will  establish 
five  major  units  under  Miss  Switzer's  di- 
rection. These  are  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Medical  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Assistance  Payments  Administration. 

Within  this  kind  of  grouping,  the  han- 
dling of  the  money  payments  for  welfare 
will  be  separated  from  the  service-giving 
activities.  Each  of  the  new  units  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  their  special  pro- 
gram of  developing  community  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  handicapped,  the  elderly, 
poor  families  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  chair  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
thereby  to  become  quite  familiar  with 
certain  of  these  programs.  I  believe  they 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  this  orga- 
nizational change. 

I  believe,  in  short,  that  this  is  a  turning 
point  in  our  efforts  to  coordinate  and 
simplify  Federal  grant  programs  and 
agencies.  It  should  make  the  task  of 
working  with  Federal  agencies  much 
simpler  for  State,  city,  and  voluntary 
officials. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Secretary's  new 
organization  as  a  better  way  of  serving 
the  American  people.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  Miss  Switzer's  capacity  to 
Infuse  this  new  organization  with  the 
same  dynamic  spirit  of  accomplishment 
that  has  characterized  her  previous  work 
for  handicapped  people. 


ELECTION  DAY  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Town- 
send  Scudder,  president  of  the  Center 
for  Information  on  America,  who  has 
done  exemplary  work  through  the  cen- 
ter. In  promoting  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing  of  America,  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
Right  to  Vote"  which  Is  one  of  a  series  of 
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t  le  "Gnus  Roots  Guides"  published  by 
tie  center. 

This  booklet  examines  various  means 
0 !  Increasing  the  voter  participation  in 
oir  national  elections.  Sad  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  United  States  is 
tie  world's  leading  democracy,  we  lag 
I  tr  behind  In  the  percentage  of  our  citl- 
zins  who  participate  in  the  electoral 
I  rocess.  Italy  has  averaged  a  92-percent 
loter  participation  In  each  of  its  last 
lour  national  elections,  while  the  West 
(torman  Federal  elections  have  drawn 
1  lO  fewer  than  78.5  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  to  the  polls  during  the  past  15 
years.  Here  In  the  United  States  the 
ixeatest  percentage  of  voter  participa- 
1 1on  is  63.8  percent.  I  am  happy  to  state 
1  hat  Connecticut's  average  is  much 
1  ilgher. 

One   recommendation   made   by   Mr. 

I  Scudder's  organization  is  that  election 

I  lay  should  be  proclaimed  a  National  Day 

I  ►f  Dedication  to  Democracy.  No  holiday 

I  now  given  to  the  contemplation  of  the 

I  Teat  Ideals  of  America.  The  Fourth  of 

.  ruly  used  to  be  a  truly  patriotic  holiday, 

lut  it  Is  now  spent  picnicking,  swimming 

>r  watching  stock  car  races.  The  recom- 

:  aendatlon  of  the  center  is  identical  to 

me  made  by  the  Commission  on  Regis- 

xatlon  and  Voter  Participation  estab- 

Ished  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in 

1963. 

Making  election  day  a  national  holiday 
s  a  proposal  of  substantial  merit.  It  has 
)een  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  Town 
[Committee  of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  as  a  pro- 
yjsed  platform  plank  and  by  the  New- 
»wn.  Conn.,  Bee  In  an  editorial  on  July 
1,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fitting  that  Ameri- 
cans take  time  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  great  Ideals  of  American  Democ- 
racy. I,  therefore,  include  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  platform  plank  and  of  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Newtown,  Conn.,  Bee  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues'  attention.  I  also  include 
Mr.  Scudder's  letter: 

WOODBUmT    DKMOCSATIC    PA«TT    PlJlTFORM    n» 
FAVOI  of   ESTABLISHrNG  EUICTION   DAT  KS  A 

Natiomal  Holidat 

Our  electoral  system  and  tbe  free  and 
secret  ballot  are  the  lUeblood  of  our  democ- 
racy. Concerned  over  the  relatively  poor  rec- 
ced of  our  citizenry  In  turning  out  to  vote, 
Pr«Bldeiiit  Kennedy,  shortly  before  his  death, 
wt  up  a  President's  Ckimmlsslon  on  Regls- 
traUon  and  Voting  Participation.  Among  Its 
reoomxnendatlona  was  the  suggestion  that 
Election  Day  be  designated  a  "National  Holi- 
day of  DedlcaUcm  to  our  Democracy"  to  re- 
mind people  of  their  right  and  prlvUege  and 
make  It  easier  for  them  to  vote. 

We  believe  that  Woodbury  should  prcanote 
this  spirit  through  ite  own  observance  of 
Klectlon  Day,  to  lead  the  way  In  a  movement 
that  oould  sweep  the  nation. 


[Prom  the  Newton  (Conn.)  Bee,  July  7,  10671 
Kesp  Patkiotibm  Acttvx 

The  Center  for  Information  on  America, 
headqTiartered  In  nearby  Washington,  Is 
doing  Important  service  in  its  series  of 
pamphlets,  "Grass  Boots  Guides  on  Democ- 
racy and  Practical  Politics"  and  In  its  series 
of  leaflets,  "Vital  Issues." 

The  purpose  of  the  former  Is  to  encourage 
wider  and  better  Informed  political  activity, 
while  the  latter  preeents  each  month  the 
backgroiuula  and  current  situation  of  a  topic 
at  major  ImpcMtance  for  a  better  Informed 


citizenry.  Both  are  prepared  Ainder  the  capa- 
ble editorship  of  Townsond  Scudder  o."  Wood- 
bury. 

The  meet  recent  "Grass  Boots  Guide"  deals 
with  "The  Bight  To  Vote,"  and  In  It  Donald 
G.  Herzberg  gives  in  detail  the  various  ways 
in  which  present  laws  restrict  that  right. 
He  also  suggests  how  the  laws  should  be 
changed.  He  speaks  with  authority  on  the 
subject,  since  he  is  executtve  director  of 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers 
University  and  served  as  staff  director  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation. 

That  Commission  was  created  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  1963.  When  it  first  set 
about  its  assigned  task  the  members  were 
largely  convinced  that  apathy  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  country's  poor  voting 
record.  They  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  being  barred  from 
voting  because  of  existing  antiquated  voting 
and  election  laws.  The  Commission  then 
made  some  definite  recommendations  for 
modern  election  laws  and  modern  adminis- 
tration of  them. 

Because  we  have  Just  observed  the  Fourth 
of  July,  It  seems  appropriate  to  emphasize 
one  point  In  the  Commission's  report.  The 
Commission  believes  that  election  day  should 
be  proclaimed  a  "National  Holiday  of  Dedi- 
cation To  Our  Democracy"  and  makes  that 
recommendation . 

According  to  the  "Grass  Roots  Guide," 
this  country  has  no  legal  holiday  at  present 
which  is  a  truly  patriotic  holiday.  In  years 
past  such  a  day  was  the  nation's  birthday, 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Patriotic  speeches,  pa- 
rades and  pageants  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Unhappily,  however,  the  patriotic  na- 
ture of  the  Fourth  has  largely  given  way 
to  the  pleasure  of  long  week-end  Jaunts  and 
participation  In  all  sorts  of  entertainment. 
The  Commission  felt  there  Is  a  need  for  a 
truly  national  holiday,  when  citizens  are 
encouraged  to  reflect  on  what  unites  us  as  a 
people  rather  than  what  divides  us.  Turn- 
ing election  day  into  that  kind  of  holiday 
seemed  to  the  Commission  to  be  an  Ideal 
solution. 

To  us.  it  makes  sense  that  a  new  emphasis 
be  placed  upon  election  day.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  many  people  are  coming  to 
observe  the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  more  sane 
and  patriotic  spirit  than  Ln  the  past.  The 
death  record  of  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil may  not  substantiate  that  statement. 
since  a  record  toll  of  694  lives  was  taken  on 
the  ooiuitry's  highways  over  the  long  holi- 
day weekend. 

Yet,  locally  many  people  did  spend  the 
holiday  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  Newtown's 
Progress  Festival  patriotic  program  and  dis- 
play of  fireworks  on  Monday  evening.  The 
attendance  waa  estimated  at  5.000.  Observ- 
ances of  the  Fourth  In  both  Bethel  and  Dan- 
bury  were  also  popular. 

This  country's  sense  of  patriotism  does 
run  deep;  more  frequent  and  appropriate 
stimulant  la  needed  to  keep  It  active. 

Center  for  Information  on  America, 
Washington,  Conn^  August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  While  the  Center  rigorously 
guards  Its  policy  of  non-partlsanshlp  and  ob- 
jectivity, every  now  and  then  there  Is  a 
change  to  boost  or  help  launch  some  non- 
partisan movement  through  a  grass  roots 
guide  or  vital  Issue.  An  example  was  our  vital 
Issue  first  printed  in  1965,  "Conservation 
Commissions  at  the  Local  Level."  ThU  helped 
spread  the  Idea  even  to  the  west  coast.  A 
present  Instance  Is  our  grass  roots  guide. 
Just  recently  Issued.  "The  Bight  to  Vote"  (I 
enclose  a  copy) . 

As  you  will  see.  this  guide  Includes  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Beglstration  and  Voting  Partici- 


pation. One  of  these  recommendations,  that 
to  set  aside  Election  Day  as  a  holiday  dedi- 
cated to  our  democracy,  caught  the  eye  of 
the  editor  of  the  Bee,  resulting  in  the  edi- 
torial I  enclose.  In  sequence,  a  plank  has 
been  proposed  for  the  local  democratic  party 
platform  In  Woodbury,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  second  enclosvue.  This  Idea  seems  to  be 
spreading  to  other  local  committees  and  the 
Woodbury  committee  has  received  requests 
for  further  information.  Knowing  your  great 
interest  in  election  reform.  It  occurs  to  me 
you  might  care  to  hear  of  this  particular  de- 
velopment, very  much  at  the  grass  roots 
level,  and  I  know  those  interested  In  It  would 
be  very  much  Interested  on  any  comment  on 
the  Idea  which  you  might  care  to  make. 
Best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

TOWNSEND  SCUDDEB. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC  INTEROCEANIC 
STUDY  COMMISSION— COMMEN- 
TARY ON  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 
Record  smd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  August  8.  1967,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  covering  the 
period  from  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30, 
1967— House  Dociunent  No.  154,  90th 
Congress,  first  session.  When  the  first 
annual  report  of  this  organization  was 
submitted,  I  made  detailed  comments  on 
it  in  a  statement  to  this  body  in  the 
Record  of  August  25,  1965.  When  the 
second  annual  report  was  submitted,  I 
commented  in  more  general  terms  on  it 
in  a  statement  In  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966.  A  reading  of  the  first 
two  reports  and  my  commentaries 
thereon  should  be  helpful  to  those  seek- 
ing background  information. 

The  President,  In  his  letter  transmit- 
ting the  third  annual  report,  stated: 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  is  technically  feasible. 
The  major  quesUons  to  be  resolved  are: 
When  it  will  be  needed;  whether  It  would  be 
financially  feasible;  and  where  and  how  It 
should  be  constructed. 

So  far  as  I  ascertain  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  third  annual  report,  it 
does  not  supply  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  It  does,  however,  confirm  the 
key  points  that  I  made  In  my  previous 
discussions  of  the  first  two  annual  re- 
ports as  follows: 

First.  That  the  study  group  is  not  an 
Independent  and  adequately  constituted 
body  but  an  ex  parte  part-time  consult- 
ing board  for  an  Inquiry  rooted  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Second.  That  under  the  statute  creat- 
ing it,  this  body  has  one  predetermined 
objective — a  vast  sea  level  undertaking, 
either  in  the  Canal  Zone  territory  or  in 
Panama. 

Third.  That  it  is  working  hand  in  hand 
with  those  seeking  to  bring  about  the 
abrogation  of  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama imder  which  the  Canal  Zone  was 
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acquired,  the  Panama  Canal  constructed, 
and  subsequently  operated. 

Fourth.  That,  without  authorization 
from  Congress,  it  is  studying  the  "mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  lock  canal," 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluation. 

Fifth.  That  of  the  members  of  the 
study  group  only  two  have  engineering 
background  and  that  neither  of  these  has 
had  responsible  Panama  Canal  expert- 

6n.C6. 

Sixth.. That  the  third  annual  report, 
like  the  first  two,  fails  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  the  key  issues  of  the  inter- 
oceanic canal  problem. 

The  members  in  the  present  adminis- 
tratively appointed  study  group,  now  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  Isthmian  canal  prob- 
lems are:  Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Chairman;  Robert  G.  Storey,  lawyer. 
Vice  Chairman;  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, educator;  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  E. 
Fields,  Army  engineer,  retired;  Raymond 
A.  Hill,  engineer;  Col.  John  P.  Scheffly, 
U.S.  Army,  retired.  Executive  Director. 

As  the  report  cites  Public  Law  8&-609, 
88th  Congress,  approved  September  24, 
1964 — 78  Stat.  990 — as  the  basis  for  Its 
general  authority,  I  would  like  to  invite 
attention  to  the  legislative  history  o*'  this 
enactment,  which  is  amazing.  This  his- 
tory will  be  found  hi  my  April  1  and  July 
29,  1965,  address  to  the  House  on  the 
"Interoceanic  Canal  Problem:  Inqvdry  or 
Coverup?"  These  addresses  were  repub- 
lished In  a  collection  of  my  speeches  In 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions"— 
House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Congress. 
As  to  the  more  significant  contentions 
and  Implications  of  the  thh-d  anntial  re- 
port, I  would  invite  attention  to  the 
minority  report  of  1967  study  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studies,  Georgetown 
University,  on  "Panama  Canal  Issues  and 
Treaty  Talks,"  quoted  by  me  on  Jime  8, 
1967,  In  an  address  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  that  address,  I  made 
extended  commentaries  on  the  center's 
majority  report,  which  does  not  Inquire 
hito  the  merits  of  the  Issues  but,  because 
the  third  annual  report's  poUcy  is  based 
upon  Presidential  announcements,  the 
position  it  takes  Is  presented  as  a  fait 
accompli,  which  is  entirely  fallacious. 

In  these  connections  It  Is  well  to  refer 
to  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  In  so-called  sea  level 
design  in  the  Canal  Zone,  InltiaUy  esti- 
mated hi  1947  to  cost  $2,483,900,000.  This 
figure  Is  in  light  of  experience  with  other 
projects  of  great  magnitude,  is  probably 
Inadequate,  nor  does  it  include  the  cost 
of  an  Indemnity  to  Panama  and  emer- 
gency conditions  that  will  Inevitably 
arise. 

Even  if  such  a  new  canal  should  be 
located  east  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  Dorien 
country  between  San  Miguel  and  Cale- 
donia Bays,  nuclear  methods  could  not 
be  used  because  of  the  test-ban  treaty 
that  would  require  approval  by  the  So- 
viet, which  undoubtedly  would  not  be 
given.  A  recent  estimate  for  constructing 
a  canal  site  by  conventional  meaiw  is 
$5,132,000,000,  exclusive  of  an  hidemnity 
to  Panama  and  the  costs  to  cover  emer- 
gencies. Moreover,  the  life  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  for  such  a  canal  would  ex- 
pire in  the  year  2067. 
Panama  could  refuse  to  renew  the 


treaty  for  another  period;  and  thereupon 
could  expropriate  such  canal.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  Umited  status  would 
lose  the  cost  of  constructing  such  new 
canal  and  any  deficit  that  may  have  been 
sustained  would  have  to  be  met  by  tax- 
ation. 

Heretofore,  In  my  discussions  of  the 
first  annual  reports  and  elsewhere,  I 
have  stressed  the  enormous  costs  and 
dangers  Involved  In  attempting  to  con- 
struct a  canal  of  sea  level  design  in  the 
treacherous  terrain  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  I  reiterate. 

The  members  of  the  "Commission" 
may  be  altogether  heedless  of  the  vast 
costs  of  their  proposal  and  the  resulting 
tax  burdens  that  would  be  imposed  on 
our  citizens.  They  are  not  elected  to  of- 
fice and  are  out  of  contact  with  our  peo- 
ple. The  Congress,  however,  is  elected  by 
popular  vote,  and  has  grave  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  and  must  deal 
with  wisdom  and  justice  in  this  matter. 
In  these  connections  it  is  noted  that 
the  frequent  study  commission.  In  its 
third  annual  report,  requests  an  exten- 
sion of  its  final  reporting  date  from  June 
30,  1968,  to  December  1,  1970,  and  an 
Increase  in  its  appropriation  ceiling 
from  $17.5  million  to  $24  million.  If  such 
a  miscalculation  In  estimates  for  study 
costs  has  been  made  what  degree  of  mis- 
calculation can  we  expect  for  a  vasi-  sea 
level  project,  which  Is  grossly  imprece- 
dented  in  the  isthmian  area? 

The  determination  of  the  isthmian 
canal  policy  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  mere  routine  matter  but  one  of  tran- 
scendent importance.  To  aid  In  keeping 
our  country's  true  objectives  In  focus,  I 
would  emphasize  what  I  have  stated  on 
previous  occasions: 

First,  the  overriding  duty  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  our  indispensable 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory, and  Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  major  increase  of  capacity 
and  operationtd  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting high  level  lake  lock  canal,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  summit  level 
anchorage  In  the  Pacific  sector  to  match 
the  layout  at  Gatun.  More  than  $75 
million  was  spent  on  a  third  locks  pro- 
posal. Including  excavations  for  lock  sites 
at  the  Gatun  and  Miraflores,  which  ex- 
cavations are  usable,  major  canal  im- 
provements, and  many  millions  more  in 
the  enlargement  of  Gaillard  Cut  due  for 
completion  hi  1971.  Moreover,  this  plan 
enables  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomphshed  at  Panama  and 
does  not  require  a  new  treaty,  which  are 
paramount  considerations. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  so-called  sea- 
level  canal  at  or  near  the  present  canal. 
Fourth,  the  matter  of  an  alternate 
canal  at  a  site  other  than  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  of  the  best  t3T>e  for  the  economic 
transit  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  aimual  report 
stresses  more  effectively  than  ever  the 
necessity  for  an  independent,  objective 
and  comprehensive  Inquiry  and  consid- 
eration of  all  tangible  solutions.  Experi- 
ence has  repeatedly  shown  that  and  In- 
quiry can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of 
an  Independent  and  broadly  based  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Commission  as  contem- 


plated in  six  bills  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, Introduced  by  Representatives 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Bass,  Hosuer, 
Rarick,  and  myself. 


PRIDE,  INC. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seldkn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day written  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Willard  Wirtz,  requesting  in- 
formation regarding  a  news  report  yes- 
terday, August  14,  to  the  effect  that  an 
organization  known  as  Pride,  Inc.,  sub- 
sidized by  a  Labor  Department  grant, 
held  classes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  the  subject  of  Negro  history.  Accord- 
ing to  this  news  report,  members  of  the 
organization  marched  to  these  classes, 
wWch  were  conducted  by  Marion  Barry. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Rufus 
Mayfleld,  authorized  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  serve  as  chairman  of  Pride, 
Inc. 

Considering  recent  developments  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  "Negro  history  " 
classes  held  under  an  OEO  community 
action  grant  were  found  to  be  teaching 
doctrines  of  race  hate,  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  for  information  regarding 
the  Department's  knowledge  of  the  Pride, 
Inc.,  classes.  I  have  also  requested  infor- 
mation regarding  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  these  taxpayer-subsidized 
classes  and  the  degree  of  Department  of 
Labor  supervision  over  same. 

As  I  stated  hi  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Wirtz,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  Department  of  Labor  fimds  for 
educational,  quasi-educational,  or  propa- 
ganda purposes  of  this  type  Is  a  ques- 
tionable procedure. 

I  believe  a  full  report  on  the  question 
of  Marion  Barry's  and  Rufus  Mayfield's 
so-called  Negro  history  classes  is  a  matter 
of  immedate  public  concern. 


NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  RAPID 
TRANSIT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FrikdelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
Congress  my  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  handled  the  en- 
abling legislation  for  a  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  for  the  northeast 
corridor.  We  authorized  Federal  partner- 
ship with  a  railroad  company  to  moder- 
nize tracks,  rolling  stock,  and  passenger 
services.  At  the  time,  the  only  company 
winmg  to  bid  was  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  opera- 
tions are  scheduled  to  begin  October  29 
with  the  funxls  authorized  by  my  com- 
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mil  tee  and  heavy  financing  by  the  rail- 
ro£  d  Itself. 

1 1  has  been  many  years  since  we  have 
see  n  such  an  imaginative  transportation 
pr<  ject  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
exi  erimental  Metroliner  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  combination  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  business  foresight,  and  Federal 
coc  peration  needed  to  improve  our  trans- 
po:  tation  system. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in- 
bejted  heavily  in  this  project,  in  the  hope 
_;  it  will  add  substantially  to  both  pub- 
service  and  company  revenues.  With 
inl  ermediate  stops,  a  trip  between  Wash- 
ini  ton  and  New  York  will  take  less  than 
3  lOurs.  As  we  all  know,  an  air  trip  to 
N«w  York  can  easily  take  that  long, 
comting  the  delays  we  face  getting  to 
ard  from  the  airports  and  waiting 
ar>und  in  terminals.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tu  lity  to  commend  Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saun- 
de  ra,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
%  roid  Co.,  for  his  Imagination  and  fore- 

'  sij  ht  in  imdertaking  this  project,  which 

i  is  such  an  important  step  in  plarming 

ar  d  developing  a  form  of  rail  transpor- 
'  ta  Ion  in  line  with  20th-century  stand- 

ar  Is  of  passenger  travel.  I  hope  that  the 
re  /enue  figures  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
•  roid's  new  service  will  convince  other 

ra  llroads  of  the  soundness  of  his  stand 
ai  d  encourage  parallel  improvements  in 
u:  ban  strips  similar  to  the  northeast  cor- 
riior. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Saunders  and  his 
ccmpany  on  their  massive  effort  to  im- 
piove  equipment,  personal  services,  and 
ti  iketing  arrangements.  There  was  a  very 
li  teresting  article  in  the  August  1  issue 
|(  o:  Forbes  magazine  about  the  new  Met- 

li  r(  liner  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

I'-  h  ive  it  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 

0  tD  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  great 
ii  iterest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Hike  Comzs  the  Metrolinek 

A  decade  from  now  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
c;  lalrman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
li  going  to  be  either  1 )  an  industrial  prophet 
«  ho  flew  in  the  face  of  the  general  wisdom 
a  id  turned  out  to  be  stunningly  right,  or  2) 
a  stubborn  man  who  wasted  •45  million  of 
s  ockholders'  money  on  a  project  that  most 
0 :  his  peers  thought  foolish. 

Nearly  every  major  railroad  In  the  country 
li  working  overtime  to  get  out  of  the  pas- 
8(  nger  business.  The  Pennsy  Is  going  the  other 
^  ay.  Under  Saunders'  direction  the  Pennsy 

1  as  virtually  rebuilt  its  226-mile  New  York- 
t )- Washington  line,  retrained  4.000  em- 
I  toyeee  and  put  cash  on  the  barrelhead  to 
c  rder  50  shiny  new  Budd  Co.  self-propelled 
jassenger  cars.  All  this  to  get  some  of  the 
lassenger  business  back  from  buses,  air- 
I  lanes  and  autos. 

In  less  than  12  weeks — on  Oct.  29,  to  be 
irecise — the  Pennsy's  new  Metroliner  train 
1  rill  begin  its  nine  round  trips  daUy  between 
1  rew  Tork's  Penn  Station  and  Newark,  Phila- 
(  elphla.  Baltimore,  and  Washington's  Un- 
i>n  Station.  The  time:  about  2  hours  55 
1  ninut«s — 40  minutes  under  the  fastest  pre- 
!  ent  schedule  and  over  aa  ho\ir  faster  than 
;  nost  present  trains. 

The  Big  Plctiire.  Cheering  from  the  side- 
inea  and  helping  with  some  ca^h  is  the 
'ederal  Government.  It  is  dismayed  by  the 
fTOWlng  cost  of  providing  airports  and  high- 
way facilities.  Washington  is  looking  for  less 
xwtly  ways  to  take  care  of  the  swelling  army 
>(  travelera.  In  the  East,  the  railroads  offer 
in  especially  tempting  solution:  The  rights- 
jf-way  are  in  place,  the  terminals  are  located 


handily  In  the  center  of  the  cities,  their 
potential  carrying  capacity  far  exceeds  that  of 
either  airplane  or  highway. 

"In  those  areas  where  the  megalopolis  is 
becoming  a  reality,"  says  New  York  Central 
Vice  President  Wayne  Hoffman  "youTe  Just 
plain  running  out  of  land.  There's  a  limit  to 
the  nimiber  of  eight-lane  highways  you  can 
build,  and  the  same  thing  is  happening  with 
airports.  So  the  Government  Is  being  driven 
back  to  railroads,  which  already  have  the 
rights  of  way  and  the  equipment.  After  all. 
It  takes  eight  lanes  of  highway  to  match 
the  capacity  of  one  rail,  and  it  costs  $25  mil- 
lion and  more  per  mile  to  build  these  high- 
ways." 

Bu^  in  a  speed-conscious  era.  tne  public 
has  deserted  the  rails.  Jets  fly  Washington- 
New  York  in  approximately  45  minutes.  Why 
waste  even  three  hours  on  a  train?  But  the 
Jets  are  being  slowed  on  the  ground,  not  In 
the  air.  In  the  big  cities  it  often  takes  over 
an  hour  to  get  to  the  airport  and  as  much 
to  return,  not  to  mention  delayed  takeoffs 
and  landings. 

Thus  a  45-minute  air  trip  between  metro- 
politan areas  often  becomes  three  hours, 
total  travel  time. 


LIMITED    GOALS 

The  Government  and  the  Pennsylvania  are 
not  looking  to  put  either  automobiles  or 
airlines  out  of  business.  Trains  can  compete 
only  on  medium-range  runs— eay  350  miles 
or  less— where  time  lost  getting  to  and  from 
airports  and  waiting  for  planes  to  take  off 
and  land  tend  to  cancel  out  the  plane's  speed. 
The  long  range  will  still  belong  to  the  Jet— 
and  a  good  part  of  short-distance  travel  to 
the  auto.  But  somewhere  between  the  plane 
and  the  car,  travel  experts  think  there  Is  a 
place  for  fast,  comforUble  trains — but  no  one 
will  ever  know  without  a  trial.  This  Saunders 
and  the  Pennsy  are  doing. 

How  fast  can  trains  go?  Technologically, 
much  faster  than  they  are  now  running.  This 
has  been  proved  in  Japan,  where  the  new 
Osaka-to-Tokyo  train  today  covers  320  miles 
in  3  hours  and  20  minutes  time,  averaging  96 
miles  an  hour. 

What  the  Japanese  can  do.  the  Americans 
can  do,  technologically,  at  least.  The  missing 
factor  Is  money.  The  Japanese  poured  $1.6 
billion  of  government-backed  money  into  the 
Tokaido  train.  In  the  U.S.  neither  private 
enterprise  nor  the  Government  is  presently 
disposed  to  spend  anything  like  this  on  what 
the  public  sees  as  a  lost  cause. 

That's  where  the  Pennsylvania  comes  I 
On  the  Pennsy's  New  York-to-Ws .  hlngton 
run,  the  rails  are  already  in  place,  .and  al- 
ready electrified.  (This  is  the  longest  stretch 
of  passenger-service  electrified  right-of-way 
in  the  U.S.)  The  line  runs  through  a  densely 
populated  industrial  area  where  airport  space 
is  in  short  supply  and  highway  building  costs 
prohibitive.  Here  Pennsylvania  could  bring 
railroad  passenger  travel  at  least  part  way 
into  the  20th  Century. 

The  total  cost  will  be  about  $56  million. 
About  $11  million  of  this  will  come  from  the 
Federal  Government — about  all  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  could  wring  out  of 
a  skeptical  Congress.  The  rest  will  be  Pennsy 
stockholders'  money. 

The  cars  that  will  ride  the  rebuilt  rails 
have  already  been  tested  at  speeds  as  high  as 
157  miles  an  hour.  Their  regular  top  speed, 
however,  will  be  110  miles  an  hour.  But  if  the 
present  train  draws  enough  business,  money 
probably  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  rerout- 
ing and  track  changes  needed  to  bring  the 
Washington-New  York  time  down  close  to 
two  hours. 

The  Government's  strategy  Is  clear:  If  the 
Metroliner  proves  popular,  other  areas  will 
clamor  for  similar  service:  Boston  to  New 
York;  Chicago  to  Milwaukee;  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco;  Dallas  to  Houston.  All  this  will 
cost  big  money — but  less,  the  Government 
feels,  than  building  equivalent  additional  air 


and  highway  facilities.  Says  A.  Scheffer  Lang, 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  Railroad 
Administrator:  "If  this  train  works  the  way 
we  think  it's  going  to,  it  could  make  a  lot  of 
our  programs  much  easier." 

WORRYWAtlTS     VERSUS     WASHINGTON 

The  Pennsy  has  experimented  with  passen- 
ger panaceas  before.  In  the  late  Fifties,  it 
sank  $500,000  into  GM's  Aerotrain  and  lived 
to  regret  it.  Now  critics  are  charging  Saunders 
with  throwing  good  money  after  bad— and 
not  S20  million  as  originally  announced,  but 
$45  million  and  perhaps  more.  What  if  the 
customers  still  cling  to  planes  and  autos? 

It's  no  secret,  moreover,  that  other  rail- 
roads, including  the  New  York  Central, 
Pennsy's  merger  partner,  have  expressed 
grave  doubts  about  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  project.  Most  railroadmen  would  dump 
all  their  passenger  trains  tomorrow  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  let 
them.  But  Saunders  is  unimpressed.  "The 
opinions  of  other  railroaders  on  this  thing 
aren't  worth  a  damn.  They  haven't  got  a 
Washington-New  York  corridor,  and  we  do. 
Sure  we're  going  to  make  money.  Why  do  you 
think  we've  gone  into  it?" 

Saunders  argues  that  his  railroad's  risks 
aren't  as  great  as  they  appear.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  helped  the  Pennsy 
get  a  tax  break  on  the  necessary  rail,  ties, 
ballast,   electrical   equipment   and  cars.  In- 
stead of  charging  the  cost  of  road  bed  and 
rolling  stock  to  current  expenses  In  the  nor- 
mal railroad  fashion,  the  Government  and 
rail  experts  say  Pennsy  will  be  permitted  to 
capitalize  and  spread   the   cost.  Then,   too, 
Pennsy  would  have  had  to  spend  large  sums 
improving  Its  corridor  line  anyway.  Now  it 
has   done  so,   with   Government   help,   and 
sharply  cut  maintenance  costs  in  the  process. 
"The  equipment  is  really  designed  to  make 
money,"  says  Pennsy  Corridor  Project  Chief 
John  B.  Dorrance   Jr.   "We   have  electrified 
cars   that   lend   themselves   to   automation, 
high    utilization,    and    real    economies    in 
making  up  trains.  Trains  can  be  tailor-made 
to  fit  the  traffic  on  any  given  time  of  any 
given  day.  We  can  run  a  four,  six,  ten  or 
twenty-car  train  if  we  have  to."  Says  Saun- 
ders: "We're  making  a  little  money  on  this 
run  now,  with  obsolete  equipment.  With  this 
new  stuff  we'll  be  able  to  Junk  the  45-year- 
old  cars  and  obsolete  locomotives.  We'll  save 
millions  In  operating  costs. 

There  will  be  nine  round-trip  Metrollners 
a  day,  average  80  mph  and  stopping  at  five 
cities  along  the  way.  When  two  new  suburban 
stations  open  next  year,  passengers  will  be 
able  to  go  by  rail  from  suburban  Washington 
to  New  York,  or  suburban  New  Jersey  to 
Washington,  in  about  two  hours— faster  than 
any  other  mode  of  transport.  "There's  no 
place  in  the  country,"  says  Dorrance,  "with 
such  market  potential." 

MAKING  A  MARKET 

In  early  October,  a  massive  advertising 
campaign  will  open  the  Pennsy's  drive  to 
create  a  major  new  market.  To  assure  that  the 
new  customers  become  satisfied  customers, 
the  Pennsy  has  every  Intention  of  breaking 
with  hidebound  traditions  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. For  one  thing,  the  corridor  train  will 
probably  be  covered  by  the  major  credit 
cards  making  it  easier  for  the  traveler  to  buy 
a  ticket  on  the  train.  Further,  4,000  special 
corridor  train  employees  are  being  trained 
In  the  care  and  pampering  of  customers.  The 
entire  train  crew  and  ticket  personnel  are 
slated  for  new  uniforms,  and  club  car  at- 
tendants may  even  blossom  out  in  orange  and 
black  blazers.  "There  will  be  no  more  striped 
engineers'  hats,  no  more  mortician  costumes 
for  conductors  or  white  coats  for  porters, " 
says  a  DOT  official. 

A  normal  train  of  ten  cars  (starting  In  De- 
cember) will  Include  two  deluxe  club  cars 
where  meals  will  be  served  at  the  seat  free  of 
charge.  Every  other  coach  will  have  a  Buf- 
feteria  where  passengers  can  buy  sandwiches. 
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soup,  and  beverages,  soft  or  hard,  to  bring 
back  to  their  seats.  The  price  will  be  the  same 
as  current  coach  (price  $10.65  one  way)  and 
parlor  car  fares  ($19.97),  plus  a  dollar  or  so 
experimental  surcharge.  Each  food  car  will 
have  phone  booths  where  pasengers  can  make 
calls  en  route.  Seats  will  have  Individual 
lights  and  piped  music. 

Will  all  this  draw  passengers  In  volume? 
The  present  passenger  volume  Is  20,000  a  day, 
excliasive  of  commuters.  Pennsy  experts  pre- 
dict a  40%-507o  gain  in  corridor  traffic  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  Aside  from  New  York-to- 
Washington  passengers,  the  Pennsy  expects 
to  draw  business  between  the  various  inter- 
mediate points — where  air  travel  Is  often 
Inconvenient.  Saunders  says,  "People  worry 
about  whether  we're  going  to  fill  these  trains. 
I  worry  about  the  problem  of  standees." 

If  Saunders  is  right,  U.S.  businessmen  and 
vacationers  can  look  forward  to  easier  and 
more  comfortable  travel  In  the  next  decade — 
and  the  railroads  will  find  a  new  source  of 
business  for  their  valuable  but  underutilized 
rights-of-way.  If  he's  wrong?  Then,  the  Penn- 
sy wlU  lose  some  money.  But  was  there  ever 
progress  without  some  risk? 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
ENDORSES  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S REQUEST  FOR  A  TAX 
SURCHARGE 

Mr,  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  tMr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  request  for  an  increase  in  both 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
"was  inevitable  and  is  right,"  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  said  in  an  editorial 
this  week. 

The  paper  declares: 

It  is  right  that  the  present  generation  pay 
for  the  Vietnamese  war  and  not  bequeath 
such  payment  to  future  generations  of  tax- 
payers. 

It  continues: 

It  Is  eqtially  sound  that  the  problem  of  the 
growing  budget  deficit  be  tackled  now  and 
not  left  to  the  probably  vain  hope  that  it 
will  straighten  itself  out  In  the  future.  And 
few  would  deny  that  If  a  surcharge  on  pres- 
ent Income  taxes  will  help  slow  down  the 
Inflationary  spiral,  such  a  surcharge  then 
becomes  a  vital  necessity. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  con- 
cludes : 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  national 
economy  can  carry  a  sizable  6\u-tax.  Business 
Is  good  and  could  shortly  become  better. 
Personal  Income  Is  at  a  record  high. 

This  editorial  provides  the  most  co- 
gent explanation  and  justification  for 
the  President's  tax  request  that  I  have 
yet  encountered. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it 
in  the  Record. 

Thx  New  Tax 

President  Johnson's  request  for  a  sizable 
Increase  In  both  individual  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  was  Inevitable  and  Is  right.  If 
there  is  any  question  still  to  be  resolved.  It 
Is  whether  the  present  situation  (the  cost 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit,  and  the  threat  of  still  greater  Infla- 
tion)   requires   a    10  percent  surcharge,   or 


whether    a   smaller   6    or   8   percent   would 
suffice. 

It  Is  right  that  the  present  generation  pay 
for  the  Vietnamese  war  and  not  bequeath 
such  payment  to  future  generations  of  tax- 
payers. It  is  equally  sound  that  the  problem 
of  the  growing  budget  deficit  be  tackled  now 
and  not  left  to  the  probably  vain  hope  that 
it  will  straighten  Itself  out  In  the  future. 
And  few  would  deny  that  If  a  surcharge  on 
present  Income  taxes  will  help  slow  down  the 
Inflationary  spiral,  such  a  surcharge  then 
becomes  a  vital  necessity. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  one  thing 
strikes  us  as  essential.  This  is  that,  if  a  tax 
Increase  is  needed  to  flght  Infiatlon,  then 
it  is  doubly  important  that  all  other  infla- 
tionary aspects  of  the  economy  be  kept  under 
strict  control.  Foremost  among  these  latter 
is  the  tendency  of  labor  to  demand  higher 
and  higher  wage  increases  (most  of  them 
going  well  beyond  even  today's  liberalized 
wage-price  guideposts)  and  the  tendency  of 
business  to  pass  along  increased  labor  costs 
to  the  public.  If  the  average  citizen  Is  asked 
to  pay  substantially  higher  taxes,  then  the 
government  has  a  moral  obligation  to  use 
greater  pressure  to  keep  wages  and  prices 
at  sensible  levels. 

We  note  that  the  White  House  has  asked 
that  the  additional  taxes  on  business  be 
retroactive  to  July  1,  whereas  the  new  taxes 
on  Individuals  would  not  begin  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  If  this  Is  being  done  for  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative reasons,  fine.  If,  however,  it  is 
being  done  for  political  reasons,  we  believe 
that  this  Is  a  poor  way  to  begin  a  program 
of  national  emergency. 

Although  there  have  been  hints  of  late 
that  the  White  House  would  ask  for  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge.  It  would  be  well  for  Con- 
gress to  study  the  situation  carefully  before 
agreeing.  While  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  Is  now  larger  than 
earlier  anticipated,  the  Jump  from  the  6 
percent  mentioned  at  one  time  to  10  percent 
is  an  Increase  of  some  two-thirds.  This  vrill 
take  some  strong  Justifying,  If  the  10  percent 
is  actually  the  White  House  goal  and  not 
merely  a  bargaining  pKDSition. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  national 
economy  can  carry  a  sizable  surtax.  Business 
is  good  and  could  shortly  become  better.  Per- 
sonal Income  is  at  a  record  high.  But  new 
taxes  are  never  popular.  They  may.  In  fact, 
speed  efforts  to  find  an  end  to  the  war  that 
Is  causing  them.  If  so,  this  could  be  their 
single  g^reatest  Justification 


REPUBLICANS  'WEASELING  ON  RATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publicans are  now  trying  to  weasel  on 
rats. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Republicans 
thought  a  program  to  control  rats  in 
slum  areas  was  exceedingly  funny.  And 
when  they  were  through  laughing,  they 
defeated  the  administration's  bill. 

But  the  American  people  were  not 
amused  by  their  performance.  So  the 
GOP  is  now  trying  to  extricate  itself  like 
certain  well-known  animals  deserting  a 
sinking  ship. 

Last  Saturday,  for  example,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  stated  there  is  no 
need  for  legislation  to  control  rats  be- 
cause the  Government  already  has  suf- 
ficient programs  in  effect. 

Apparently  what  the  gentleman  thinks 
are  sufficient  programs  amounts  to  a  few 
widely  separated  efforts  administered  by 


different  agencies — all  of  them  extremely 
modest. 

HUD  is  involved  in  rat  extermination. 
Their  urban  renewal  program  money  is 
granted  for  poisons  used  during  demoli- 
tion of  unsafe  structures.  They  have 
spent  only  about  $250,000  in  fiscal  1967 
for  rat  extermination. 

OEO  has  made  the  largest  amount  of 
funds  available  for  rat  extermination — 
$3.1  million — in  a  recent  grant  to  Chi- 
cago "under  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. This  is  a  one-shot  program  and 
funds  will  not  be  allocated  to  other 
ccnim  unities. 

The  Department  of  Agricult'.ire  oflcrs 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  on  hew 
to  exterminate  rats  and  other  rodentE. 
And  the  Interior  Department  is  involved 
in  a  modest  program  of  researcli  on 
rodenticides  and  other  similar  studies. 

HEW  also  provides  technical  assist- 
ance, conducts  demonstrations  on  ral 
control  and  operates  a  field  station  in 
San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  total  Federal  effort  to  con- 
trol rats  at  the  present  time.  It  is  dif- 
fuse and  obviously  lacking  a  strong  effort 
t^^  rid  the  slum  areas  of  our  Nation  from 
the  terror  and  disease  of  rats. 

But  apparently  the  gentleman  from 
Nebi-aska  thinks  otherwise.  He  seems 
satisfied  that  the  Government  is  doing 
enough.  And  he  has  reached  this  in- 
credible conclusion  after  checking  to  see 
what  exactly  is  being  done — and  seeing 
how  pitifully  small  and  uncoordinatcii 
present  efforts  arc.  The  debate  on  the  rat 
control  bill  produced  a  full  quota  of 
"sick"  jokes  and  sarcastic  remarks  in- 
tended to  be  clever  and  funny.  I  don't 
know  who  these  so-called  jokes  were  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  but  I'm  sure  that  not 
one  diseased  or  bitten  child  laughed  his 
way  to  the  hospital. 

To  some  Republicans,  rats  may  be  n 
subject  for  low  comedy.  But  how  intelli- 
gent and  perceptive  does  anyone  have 
to  be  to  see  the  obvlou-  links  between 
rats  in  the  tenements  and  riots  in  tlie 
streets.  Those  who  wring  their  hands  in 
anguish  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  "long 
hot  summer"  would  do  well  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  deep-rooted  causes 
of  these  disturbances. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  2  weeks  ago 
I  criticized  the  Republican  Party  for  de- 
feating the  rat  control  bill,  and  took  issue 
with  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  In  opposing  rat  control  legislation, 
he  told  this  body  that  he  knew  he  was  on 
the  right  side  of  the  issue  because  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  I  were  on  the  other 
side.  I  accept  this  compliment  v.ith  ft-i- 
preclation.  But  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  regrettably  left  the  im- 
pression— unintentionally,  I  am  sure — 
that  he  is  on  the  opposite  side — and 
there  is  only  one  opposite  side — the  side 
of  the  rats.  After  all,  you  are  either 
against  rats  or  for  them.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you  cannot  be  against  rats, 
without  being  for  them.  I  hope  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  answer  this  question  for  me 
and  clarify  his  position. 

The  Republican  Party  has  shocked  the 
Nation  with  its  callous  indifference  to 
human  suffering  and  human  needs.  It 
has  opposed  one  constructive  program 
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aftiir  another  to  raise  the  quality  of 
Airprlcan  life.  The  rat  control  bill  Is  a 
__.  example  of  their  attitude  toward 
such  legislation.  They  defeated  the 
but  they  have  done  nothing  so  far  to 

one  single,  constructive  alterna- 

Idea  to  rid  America's  slum  areas  of 
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Ifow,  Mr.  Speaker,'  when  I  made  my 
sta  ement  2  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
ger  tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  criti- 
clzi  d  me  because  I  made  my  remarks  but 
did  not  notify  the  gentleman  in  advance 
of  laving  made  such  remarks. 

1  tow.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  notified  the 
gei  tleman  that  I  was  going  to  be  here 
toe  ay  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  here  to 
dis'xiss  the  issue,  because,  as  I  pointed 
ou  earlier,  I  for  one,  do  not  like  to  be  in 
a  )osition  to  appear  to  the  American 
pa  tple  that  colleagues  of  mine  would  vote 
In  what  apparently  seems  to  be  on  the 
sid  8  of  the  rats.  Therefore.  I  deeply  re- 
gn  t  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not 
he  -e  today  to  discuss  this  problem.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  further  discuss 
th(  problem,  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wo  old  pick  another  time.  I  certainly 
wo  aid  try  to  be  here. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
M(  mbers  of  this  body  to  know  how  con- 
ce:ned  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Yc  rk  are  about  this  problem.  I  feel  that 
all  of  us  remember  the  fact  that  Oover- 
nc  r  Rockefeller  is  instituting  a  program 
of  rat  eradication.  I  believe  It  provides 
ar  d  carries  the  provision  for  the  expend- 
ittre  of  the  sum  of  $4.5  million  with 
wl  Jch  to  exterminate  rats.  But  this  ap- 
pl  es  only  to  our  major  cities,  cities  such 
as  mine,  which  have  the  same  rate  prob- 
lei  a.  Unfortunately,  other  cities  will  not 
re  ;eive  any  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
tr  inscript,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seit  to  enter  into  the  Record  at  this 
pdnt,  deserves  firsthand  eyewitness  in- 
fo rmatlon  about  how  rats  affect  us  In  the 
Si  ate  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zy(  UEZ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
ol  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows : ) 
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C.  O.  Johnson.  I  believe  that  there's  a  very 
rat  problem  here  In   New  York.   I 
wtnild  hazard  a  guess  that  there  are  prob- 
,y  as  many  rats  as  there  are  people  here 
New  York  City. 

Ain«otrMCB.    Sunday    News   Closeup.    To- 
ght:  "Eight  MllUon  New  Yorkers  Are  Rats." 
Stkn.  Good  evening.  This  Is  Mike  Steln. 
a  the  afternoon  of  Thursday.  July  20th,  the 
>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
inlzed  Congressman  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Democrat  of  Hawaii,  lifatsunaga  then  In- 
oduced  House  Resolution  number  749,  a 
resolution  asking  the  House  to  consider  the 
_.  Extermination  Act  of  1967. 
In  his  oi)enlng  remarks,  Matsunaga  said, 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  have  a  lot  of 
with  this  bUl.  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
or  injected  Into  the  matter  throughout 
debate.  Some  may  caU  it  the  Second 
-rat  BiU.  Others  may  call  It  the  ClvU 
BUI.   StiU  others  may  Insist  that  we 
should  make  this  applicable  to  two-legged 
tfcts  aa  weU  as  four-legged  ones.  And  there 
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may  be  those  who  claim  that  this  Is  throw- 
ing money  down  a  ra thole. 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Matsunaga,  "In 
the  final  analysis  there  is  a  serious  side  to 
this  proposed  legislation."  The  Congress- 
man's fears  of  sick  humor  being  Injected 
Into  a  serious  debate  were  prophetic.  For  the 
next  hour  Congress  proceeded  to  laugh  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967  out  of  the 
House.  We  wonder  tonight  whether  the 
Congressmen  who  so  heartily  guffawed  and 
chortled  the  rat  bill  to  death  would  have 
laughed  so  hard  had  they  come  to  some  sec- 
tions of  New  York. 

Rot  Rattrat.  If  half  of  these  people  In 
Brownsville  would  know  how  serious  It  is  to 
Uve  with  rats,  It  would  scare  the  life  out  of 
them,  because  rats  carry  diseases  .  .  . 

Stein.  The  man  Is  Roy  Rattray,  an  anti- 
poverty  worker  with  Project  Rescue  In  the 
Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn. 

RATTRAY.  Rats  carry  toxic  diseases  like 
trichinosis,  rabies,  bubonic  plague,  and  also  a 
thing  called  rat  fever  which  Is  very  common 
around  here,  which  doctors  apparently  call  a 
virus.  To  them  It's  just  a  vlrxis,  because 
half  the  doctors  around  here  don't  know  what 
a  rat  fever  Is,  and  things  jxist  get  worse  and 
worse  every  day. 

Stein.  Mr.  Rattray,  how  many  rats  are  In 
this  neighborhood? 

Rattrat.  I  would  say  three  million  rats  in 
Brownsville  alone. 

Stein.  How  serious  Is  It  In  terms  of  the   . 
number  of  people  who  have  been  bitten?  Do 
you  have  many  cases  of  rat  bites  here? 

Rattray.  Oh,  yes,  but  I'm  not  worried  so 
much  about  the  complaints  that  we  have  had. 
I'm  worried  more  about  the  complaints  that 
we  have  never  gotten — the  people  who  have 
been  bitten  and  take  It  for  granted  that  this 
Is  a  normal  way  of  life,  that  they're  sup- 
posed to  live  with  the  rats  and  be  bitten  by 
them  and  that  nobody  Is  supposed  to  say 
anything  about  It,  see?  They're  not  to  com- 
plain; If  they  complain  to  the  landlords,  the 
landlords  figure,  "Well,  you  were  the  one 
who  caused  It.  You're  the  one  who's  piled  the 
garbage  up,  and  so  I  don't  live  there  so  I'm 
not  responsible  and  I  don't  care." 

But  this  Is — somebody  got  to  care.  Some- 
body Is  going  to  have  to  care  sooner  or  late, 
and  I  care;  and  If  I  can  care,  damn  It,  I'm 
sure  there's  a  lot  of  other  people  should  care. 
I  know  how  c\uinlng  these  rats  are  and 
how  hard  It  Is  to  kUl  them.  But  we  have  to 
make  a  drastic  move  and  a  combined  move 
towards  killing  them.  It  can  be  done,  block 
by  block,  building  by  bxilldlng,  and  make 
STire  that  we  get  rid  of  these  damn  rats.  But 
If  you  want  to  start  killing  rats  In  one  build- 
ing here,  one  building  across  the  street  or 
one  In  the  next  block,  you'll  never  do  It. 
You'd  only  chase  the  rats  from  one  place  to 
the  other. 

Stein.  You  say  these  rats  are  cunning  and 
vicious? 

Rattrat.  They're  very  cunning,  very  cun- 
ning. They  have  a  very  high  intelligence. 
When  you  look,  If  youTe  not  careful — you 
put  a  child  to  sleep  without  washing  his  face 
properly — maybe  the  child  Is  tired  and  you 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  to  wash  his  face — 
so  what  happens?  There's  milk  left  on  his 
lips,  the  rat  will  come  In  the  cage  and  gnaw 
on  that  man  baby's  lips,  and  next  thing  you 
know  he's — next  morning  he  get  up,  he's  got 
a  rat  bite. 

We're  sick  and  tired  of  people  calling  back 
day  after  day,  asking,  "What  are  you  doing 
about  correcting  our  conditions  here?"  and 
we  cannot  give  them  the  answer.  So  where  Is 
the  answer  coming  from?  Where  Is  It  sup- 
posed to  come  from?  Can  you  tell  me? 

Stein.  The  Congressional  Record:  House 
of  Representatives,  July  20th,  1967,  page 
19549.  Representative  James  Haley,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  quote:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
some  time  If  our  distinguished  committees 
that  bring  before  us  a  monstrosity  such  as 
this  would  just  take  into  consideration  the 


fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  cat  lovers  in  the 
nation,  and  why  not  turn  them  loose  on  the 
rats?  And  thereby  we  could  take  care  of  the 
situation  without  any  of  the  25  million  dol- 
lars from  the  Federal  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,"  end  quote.  There  followed  several 
seconds  of  general  laughter. 

Raphael.  Well,  rodents  usually  come  out  at 
night  and  prefer  the  darkness,  and  unless  you 
have  a  very,  very  heavy  Infestation  you  will 
rarely  see  them  during  the  daytime.  But 
we  look  .  .  . 

Stein.  Murray  Raphael  Is  the  Director  of 
the  Rodent  Control  Program  for  the  City 
Health  Department,  and  on  this  day  he  and  a 
team  of  exterminators  are  going  through  a 
tenement  In  dovsmtown  Brooklyn,  spreading 
small  packets  of  corn  meal  and  sugars  mixed 
with  rat  poison. 

Raphael.  We  look  for  their  evidences:  the 
droppings,  the  gnawings,  burrows,  rodent 
smears  from  their  fur  that  wUl  leave  oU  lines 
on  the  woodwork;  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  that  was  found  here,  we  know  that 
this  building  Is  rat-Infested. 

Steln.  How  many  rats  might  be  In  a  build- 
ing like  this? 

Raphael.  Anywhere  from  a  half  a  dozen  to 
several  dozen,  perhaps. 

The  overall  sanitary  conditions  here  are 
not  very  good.  The  exterminators  have  placed 
some  of  the  poison  bait  behind  the  stove  and 
alongside  of  the  refrigerator  here.  In  addl- 
.tlon,  we  baited  the  bathroom.  There's  a  big 
hole  or  break  right  in  the  back  wall  at  the 
Junction  of  the  floor,  and  the  anticoagulant 
bait  has  been  placed  within  the  confines  of 
the  hole.  There's  another  bait  station  with 
bait  underneath  the  bathtub. 

Stein.  The  rats  have  been  around  in  this 
bathroom — what  happens  if  the  i>erson  goes 
Into  that  at  night? 

Raphael.  They  may  see  a  rat  and  may  be- 
come frightened,  and  with  the  small  young- 
sters here  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  or  a  chance 
that  a  youngster  might  be  bitten. 

Stein.  The  Utter-filled  smelling  basement 
of  the  building  is  even  worse. 

What  about  this  basement  In  here? 
Raphael.  Well,  this  has  an  accumulation 
of  food  here  as  weU  as  disused  materials, 
and  a  lot  of  this  so-called  junk  or  rubbish 
Is  a  place  in  which  the  rat  can  nest  and 
build  a  home.  In  addition,  if  you  will  notice, 
there's  a  water  leak  here  and  this  Is  a  source 
of  water  which  the  rat  needs  badly  In  order 
to  exist.  So  we're  giving  the  rat  the  condi- 
tions conducive  to  his  existence  here,  and 
they  have  all  of  the  ideal  conditions  under 
which  to  survive  in  a  cellar  just  like  this. 

Stein.  How  many  packets  of  rat  poison 
would  you  have  to  put  out  to  clear  this  build- 
ing? 

Raphael.  I  would  say  in  a  basement  like 
this,  where  we  put  a  bait  packet  every  three 
or  four  feet  apart,  that  we  would  put  any- 
wheres from  20  to  40  baits  in  a  cellar  like 
this  alone.  In  an  apartment  we  put  a  mini- 
mum of  four  baits  In  each  apartment. 

Stein.  That  means  you're  putting  50  or 
60  baits,  rat  poison  packs.  In  this  building. 
Raphael.  Pretty  close  to  it.  I  would  say. 
Stein.  It's  what  you  need  to  get  rid  of 
these  rats? 

Raphael.  That's  right,  just  to  keep  the 
condition  under  control  and  try  to  prevent 
any  of  these  youngsters  In  the  building  from 
being  bitten. 

Stein.  Are  rats  fairly  smart  animals? 
Raphael.  A  rat  Is  a  very  shrewd  animal, 
yes.  It's  considered  a  comparatively  Intelli- 
gent animal.  Normally  a  rat  will  Uve  for  ap- 
proximately a  year.  A  rat  wUl  have  a  litter 
of  anywheres  from  one  to  20  or  so  young  at 
a  time,  and  It  will  have  anywheres  from 
three  to  four  litters  at  a  minimum  each  year. 
Some  of  these  rats  are  anywheres  from  about 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  size,  weighing 
approximately  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a 
quarter.  Sometimes  they've  run  even  larger 
than  that. 
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Stein.  What  kind  of  teeth? 
Raphael.  They  have  teeth  that  they  have 
to  keep  active.  Their  teeth  have  to  gnaw  on 
something  aU  the  time,  and  that's  why  they 
wUl  gnaw  on  wood,  for  example,  and  we 
prefer,  in  having  a  property  owner  Install  a 
stoppage  or  plug  up  a  hole,  that  he  use  a 
good  heavy-gauge  metal  that  the  rat  cannot 
gnaw  through. 
Stein.  What  about  concrete? 
Raphael.  If  the  concrete  Is  rather  thick 
and  solid,  it  usually  will  stand  up.  But  in 
many  Instances,  if  it's  thin,  if  It's  freshly 
laid,  they  will  even  gnaw  through  concrete. 
Stein.  Prom  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  20th.  Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  Re- 
pubUcan,  Iowa,  quote:  "Who  16  going  to  run 
this  program?  Is  there  not  going  to  be  a  high 
commissioner  or  administrator  of  the  rat 
corps?  I  am  constrained,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be- 
lieve the  program  Is  devised  to  take  care  of 
some  more  broken-down  political  hacks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  there  Is  anything  this  country 
does  not  need  to  be  plastered  with  at  this 
time  IS  (sic)  a  rat-kllUng  deal  at  a  cost  of 
40  million  dollars." 

Johnson.  Rats  have  always  been  a  public 
health  menace  .... 

Stein.  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, New  York  City  Department  of 
Health. 

Johnson.  They  are  known  In  the  past  to 
have  carried  bubonic  plague.  They  were  a 
major  problem  during  World  War  II  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  typhus.  These  two  dis- 
eases are  carried  by  the  flea  from  the  rat  to 
man.  Fortunately,  the  conditions  are  not 
such  now  that  they  are  a  major  threat  to 
New  York  City.  However,  the  fact  that  our 
servicemen  overseas  are  flghtlng  in  areas  that 
do  have  these  diseases,  it  very  well  could  be 
Introduced  at  any  time.  As  such,  we  could 
have  an  explosive  condition. 

Stein.  How  Is  bubonic  plague,  for  Instance, 
transmitted  through  ratf  ? 

Johnson.  It's  transmitted  by  the  flea, 
ctenocephallc  cheopls  (?),  that  bites  the  rat 
that  Is  a  reservoir  for  the  disease  and  then 
bites  a  human  being  or  Is  transmitted  to  that 
human  being. 

I  might  say  that  a  more  possible  associa-  ' 
tlon  between  the  rats  and  disease  we  have 
had  some  experience  with  In  New  York 
City — leptls  barosls  (?),  which  Is  a  disease 
that  Induces  a  fever  In  the  victim,  can  be 
passed  on  from  the  rat  to  an  Individual  in- 
directly through  the  urine.  It  contaminates 
either  food  or  utensils  In  which  food  are  (sic) 
prepared.  Also,  rat  bite  fever  is  a  possibility. 
Finally,  the  rat  Is  a  reservoir  also  for  salmo- 
nella organisms,  and  certainly  If  the  rat 
droppings  Infect  kinds  of  foods  in  which  this 
organism  survives,  why,  this  disease,  salmo- 
nellosis, can  be  passed  on  from  the  rat  to 
humans. 

Stein.  What  kind  of  a  disease  Is  that? 
Johnson.   Salmonellosis   Is   a   food-borne 
disease  that's  bacterial  In  origin,  affects  the 
individual     with     vomiting     and     diarrhea, 
nausea. 

I  think  it's  Important  to  realize  that  rats 
migrate  through  the  city  sewers,  and  the 
sewers  actually  maintain  perhaps  a  sizable 
population  In  terms  of  rats.  This  Is  how  they 
get  Into  some  of  the  better  areas,  even  those 
that  on  the  surface  have  a  high  degree  of 
good  sanitation.  The  luxury-type  areas  are 
not  Immune,  because  the  sewers  do  provide 
highways  and  access  to  all  areas  of  the  city. 
Stein.  From  the  Congressional  Record. 
Representative  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  Republican, 
Virginia,  quote:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
most  profound  statement  made  is  the  fact 
that  this  act  sets  up  a  new  bureau  and  sets 
up  possibly  a  commissioner  on  rats  o;  an 
administrator  of  rats  and  a  bunch  of  new 
bureaucrats  on  rats.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  a  lot 
of  rat  patronage.  I  think  that  by  the  time 
we  get  through  taking  care  of  all  the  bureau- 
crats In  this  new  rat  bureau,  along  with  the 


waste  and  empire  building,  none  of  the  40 
mlUlon  doUars  wlU  be  left  to  take  care  of  the 
2y2  per  cent  of  the  rats  who  were  supposed 
to  be  covered  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  'rat'  smart  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  vote  down  this  rat  bUl  'rat'  now,"  end 
quote.  General  laughter. 

Sims.  Mr.  Rattray,  I'm  from  the  Health 
Department.  Inspector  Sims  Is  my  name.  I 
came  about  a  complaint  on  Grafton  Street, 
number  14, 1  believe. 

Rattray.  Yes,  that's  the  number  of  the 
building,  yeah. 

Sims.  I  see.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea 
what  the  problem  Is? 

Rattrat.  I  was  over  at  the  building  .  .  . 
Stein.  A  Health  Department  officer  has 
come  to  Brownsville  to  Inspect  a  building 
that  has  been  abandoned  by  Its  landlord. 
No  one  Is  left  to  take  care  of  It.  Garbage 
pUes  up.  Rats  have  infested  It.  And  now 
nearly  all  of  the  20  or  so  children  In  the 
buUdlng  have  been  bitten,  their  arms  covered 
with  sores. 

Rattrat.  Finally,  there  is  an  epidemic 
about  to  start  here.  Finally  there  Is  an  In- 
festation of  fleas,  bugs  or  rats  here.  We  have 
found  signs  of  rats  In  this  building.  There's 
a  lot  of  rat  holes,  and  when  you  vUlt  each 
of  these  apartments  and  you  ask  the  people 
what's  vfTong,  they  teU  you,  "Look,  just  look 
at  my  child's  hand  and  that  wlU  give  you 
an  answer." 

Now,  I've  examined  several  of  these  chil- 
dren. I'm  not  a  doctor,  but  it  doesn't  take 
a  doctor  to  see  that  something  Is  wrong. 

Now,  here  you  can  see  for  yourself.  This 
child  has  been  bitten  by  something.  Whether 
it's  a  rat  or  whether  it's  a  flea  or  whether 
it's  a  bug  I  don't  know.  I've  asked  the  Health 
Department  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
whether  or  not  there's  a  plague  about  to 
take  place  I  wouldn't  know.  So  let's  find  out 
what  is  this  sickness  that  these  children 
have? 

Stein.  (To  boy)   What  happened  to  you? 
Do  you  know? 
BoT.  It  bit  me. 

Stein.  Something  bit  you.  Do  they  hurt? 
Boy.  Yeah. 

Stein.  Quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Congressman  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Repub- 
lican, Ohio,  quote:  "I  may  say  that  this  bUl 
also  discriminates  against  persons  suffering 
from  bites  from  other  animals.  How  about 
the  snakebite  cases?  If  we  are  going  to  start 
eradicating  all  rats,  how  about  snakes  in  the 
West?  How  about  bugs?  You  can  go  into 
homes  in  apartment  buUdlngs  here  In  the 
City  of  Washington  and  find  bugs  galore. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  bugs? 
Are  we  to  forget  about  the  people  bitten  by 
bugs?  Should  we  start  a  bug  corps?"  More 
general  laughter. 

Johnson.  I  believe  that  there's  a  very 
serloiis  rat  problem  here  In  New  York.  We 
have  many,  many  areas  In  which  .  .  . 

Stein.  C.  C.  Johnson,  Assistant  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York. 

Johnson.  .  .  .  the  garbage  accumulations 
on  vacant  lots,  the  garbage  behind  buildings, 
the  sUeet  conditions  where  we're  unable  to 
provide  the  kind  of  waste  removal  and  street 
cleanup  that  we  would  like  to  have  for  a 
city  of  this  size  certainly  support  the  idea 
that  we  have  a  large  rat  population,  because 
all  the  conditions  that  you  need  to  support 
this  population  are  there. 

Stein.  How  many  rats  In  New  York? 
Johnson.  This  Is  something  that  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  I  would  hazard  a  guess 
that  there  are  probably  as  many  rats  as  there 
are  people  here  in  New  York  City. 

Stein.  Can  you  get  rid  of  them  with  put- 
ting out  poison  like  this? 

Johnson.  No,  this  U  only  one  aspect  of  a 
total  rodent  control  program.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  the  baiting  Itself  Is  remov- 
ing the  kind  of  conditions  that  support  the 
propagation  of  rats.  By  this  I  mean  we  need 


to  remove  the  food,  the  water  and  the 
shelter.  It  means  that  we  have  to  Improve  our 
Sanitation  Department's  ability  and  give  It 
the  kind  of  support  It  needs  to  carry  away 
the  wastes  that  a  city  develops,  because 
much  of  the  kind  of  support  that  a  rat  needs 
can  be  found  In  the  streets  and  gutters  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Stein.  Mr.  Johnson,  how  far  will  the  pro- 
gram signed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  this 
past  week  go  to  helping  the  rat  situation 
in  New  York? 

Johnson.  Well,  certainly  It  will  be  a  big 
step  In  helping  New  York  initiate  an  im- 
proved rodent  control  program.  It  falls  far 
short,  I  expect,  In  terms  of  the  total  needs 
of  the  program.  We  need  to  plan  a  program 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  not  on  a  one-shot 
basis,  such  as  was  undertaken  some  years 
ago,  I  understand,  when  the  Mayor  appro- 
priated a  million  dollars. 

The  rats  breed  rather  quickly  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  rats  breed  are  existent 
every  day,  and  you  have  to  take  continual 
surveillance  and  certainly  continual  vigi- 
lance  In  your  war  against  rats. 

Stein.  How  much  money  would  It  tal:e? 
Johnson.  A  program  over  the  next  ten- 
year  period  ought  to  be  priced,  within  the 
Health  Department  for  that  aspect  It's  con- 
cerned with,  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  to  three  million  dollars  a  year. 
In  addition,  as  I  said  you  have  to  give  added 
support  to  the  Departments  of  Sanitation 
and  Public  Works — they're  street  depart- 
ments— so  that  their  aspects  of  this  program 
can  also  receive  the  support  that  It  needs. 
Stein.  Prom  the  Congressional  Record. 
Representative  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Republi- 
can, Ohio,  quote:  "Mr.  Speaker,  Inquiry 
through  local  dealers  indicates  rat  traps  sell 
for  $3.30  per  dozen,  or  about  28  cents  each. 
A  pretty  fair  brand  of  cheese  costs  49  cents 
per  pound  and  would  bait  35  traps.  So  for 
an  extremely  small  personal  Investment 
nearly  every  citizen  can  cooperate  and  elim- 
inate this  problem,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  our  government  40  million  dollars. 

"Finally,  one  of  our  respected  colleagues 
tells  me  he  has  about  23  cats  In  and  around 
his  barns,  all  of  which  he  wUl  make  available 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  without  charge.  These  feline  rat- 
catchers are  most  effective,  particularly  since 
they  are  led  by  a  highly  respected  tom  cat 
called  Cotton  that  has  earned  a  most  envi- 
able reputation  In  the  rat-catching  depart- 
ment," end  quote.  More  laughter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Rattrat.  This  is  Amboy  Street  between 
15th  and  Sutter.  This  \b  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  blocks  .  .  . 

Stein.  Another  street  In  Brownsville.  A  fire 
hydrant  has  broken,  has  been  gushing  water 
out  full  blast  for  over  a  week.  This  block  Is 
a  lake,  and  gutters  four  and  five  blocks  away 
are  backed  up  and  overflowing. 

Rattrat.  Getting  worse  and  worse  for  the 
last,  I'd  say,  two  or  three  months,  because 
we've  had  excessive  fires  in  here,  with  the 
result  people  are  moving  out,  and  as  fast  as 
they  move  out  they  throw  their  rubbish  from 
their  building  into  the  empty  buildings 
across  the  street,  which  Is  only  creating  more 
rats  and  a  home  for  more  rats. 

The  kids  go  up  the  end  of  the  street  and 
they  open  the  hydrant,  because  there's  no 
one  left  in  the  block  more  or  less  to  control 
these  kids.  So  they  go  up  and  they  open  the 
hydrant,  they  use  a  wrench,  and  eventually 
the  top  of  the  hydrant  becomes  worn  off  and 
it  stays  running  for  days  and  days— with  the 
result  of  that,  the  sewer  gets  blocked  up  and 
floods  the  sewer  lines  in  the  buildings.  And 
the  buildings  gets  flooded  and  the  rats  starts 
to  run  from  the  cellars  Into  the  people's 
apartment,  and  it  Just  gets  worse  and  worse. 
I  mean  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is 
to  this  or  what  can  be  done.  You  call  these 
different  agencies  in  to  try  and  help,  and 
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eve  rybody  teUs  you.  "Yes,  sir,  well  be  there," 
bu    they  never  come. 

l;ut  you  call,  you  caU  these  feHows  five, 
sU  seven  eight  times  In  a  week  and  nobody 
shtws  up.  Why?  Why  Is  It?  Why  Is  this! 
Wl  y  should  they  take  so  long?  In  the  mean- 
whJe,  there  Is  six  or  seven  buildings  here, 
thise'are  flooded— there's  feces  running  all 
ov(r  the  place,  floaUng  In  the  cellars,  and 
rat  J  running  across  the  street  here— the  very 
Sa:  litatlon  truck  Is  running  over  the  rats  and 
shing  them  to  smithereens  and  they  do 
;hlng  at  all  about  it^and  I  go  to  the  office 
„„J  I  caU  the  Sanitation  Department  to 
coine  and  help,  and  they  tell  me,  "Loolt, 
bo  /" — so  and  so. 

■.ook,  there's  too  many  guys  calling  us 
bo  rs  around  here,  and  if  they  would  realize 
th  it  there's  some  men  around  here  who's 
ac  lually  Interested  in  trying  to  help,  then— 
th  i  sooner  they  learn,  the  better  it  would  be 

to    them.  ,  ,,       o 

3TEIN.  Are  you  getting  rats  In  these  cellars? 

EiATTRAT.  Oh,  yes.  The  rats  are  coming  out. 
Once  the  basement  gets  flooded,  the  rate 
St  Lrt  to  run  out,  because  these  are  not  actu- 
al y  sewer  rats.  The  most  of  them  are  house 
ra  is. 

Stbik.  What's  going  to  be  done  now? 

Ratt«at.  Well,  we're  trying  our  best.  The 
Ni  ighborhood  Youth  Corps  la  working  and 
tr  ring  to  help  in  cleaning  up  the  mess  here. 
Y  lU  «e«  the  group  of  fellows  working  right 
h(  re  They're  trying  to  clean  out  this  build- 
Ir  g  here,  and  ao  ta  everybody  who's  trying  to 
hi  Ip.  I'm  helping  and  everybody  U  helping. 
B  ren  the  landlords  around  here  are  trying  to 
do  their  b««t,  because  they  see  the  serloua 
ti  bustlon  that's  taking  place  here. 

Thl*  Is  the  problem.  I  mean  something  has 
t<  be  done,  and  done  real  fast^not  today — 
n  >t  tomorrow  but  yesterday. 

Stein.  This  water  has  been  running  down 
tie  street  like  this  .  .  . 

RATnuT.  This  has  been  running  for  days. 
F  Dr  days  It's  been  going  on. 

Man.   There's   a   broken   hydrant    up   the 

'  Rattrat.  Because  there's  a  broken  hydrant 
V  p  there,  and  you  call  the  copa  and  they  tell 
T)u  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it 
1 9cause  It's  broken,  and  until  they  get  a  top 

0  a  It.  In  the  meanwhUe,  there's  millions  of 
B  Mlons  of  water  going  down  the  drain  here. 
I '  they  ever  have  a  fire  around  here,  which 
c  r  coiirse  there's  likely  to  happen  any  minute, 
t  ell  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  put  the  fire  out 
t  ecause  we  havent  got  enough  water  pres- 

s  are.  . 

I  Uve  in  this  neighborhood.  I  got  a  home 

1  lere  And  damn  It.  I  Just  look  forward  to  the 
cay  when  my  building  Is  going  to  go  on 

I  re  and  there  wont  be  enough  water  to  put 

I I  out 

What  about  the  other  hundreds  of  f  amlUes 
I  round  here,  people  with  five  and  six  kids  who 
;  iTe  in  an  apartment?  There  Is  not  the  proper 
:  lousing  provided  for  them,  and  the  hallways 
1  re  full  of  garbage,  the  alleyways  are  full  of 
I  arboge,   and  they're  not  able  to  escape  in 

Ime.  J      ,      i 

Sthn.  And  breeding  grotinds  of  rats. 
Ratt«at.  That's  right,  breeding  grounds  of 
■ats  These  are  rat  farms  here.  They're  not 
jreeding  grounds.  These  are— they  actually 
lave  here  a  minimum  of  300  or  300  rat  farms 
jreated  In  the  very  apartments  Ln  these 
•mpty  buildings,  buildings  where  they  have 
»mpty  apartments— what  with  the  wlnos 
rolng  In,  lighting  the  places,  leaving  wine 
ootUes  around  to  feed  the  rats.  This  Is  a 
problem  we  are  faced  with,  brother.  It's  a 
serious  one.  Something  has  got  to  be  done 
and  done  In  a  hurry. 

STcn*.  The  Congressional  Record.  Repre- 
sentaUve  H.  R.  Gross,  RepubUcan  of  Iowa: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  so  ludicrous  that  we 
should  not  even  entertain  the  rule.  We  should 
vote  down  the  rule  on  this  bill,  and  it  is  my 
hope  the  House  wlU  do  just  that."  end  quote. 


Stein.  How  did  you  feel  when  the  House 
defeated  the  bill  to  exterminate  rats? 

Rattrat.  Oh.  I  was  sick,  I  was  really  sick 
about  it,  because  this  Is  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  of.  When  they  can 
provide  moneys  for  killing  the  screwworm  In 
cattle  in  other  states  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
meat  to  the  country— we  really  don't  have  to 
worry  about  a  meat  shortage  in  this  country, 
because  If  we  were  only  to  fl^re  a  way  out  to 
treat  these  rats,  we  got  enough  mts  here  we 
could  feed  on  for  the  next  hundred  years  and 
not  worry  about  it.  We  Just  breed  them,  be- 
cause rats,  you  know,  breed  very  fast. 

Stetn.  You  felt  pretty  bad  when  Congress 
knoclced  this  bill  out, 

R.attrat.  Oh.  brother,  as  I  said  before.  I 
was  sick.  I  was  sick,  and  believe  me.  I'm  still 
sick  and  I  will  be  sick  until  they  do  some- 
thing about  it,  until  they  reconsider  this  bill 
and  have  it  passed. 

Sxem.  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller have  stepped  in  to  fill  some  of  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  House,  starting  a  rat 
control  program  that  experts  regard  as  a  good 
first  step  in  the  City  and  State  of  New  York. 
But  it  is  only  a  first  step. 

Tne  rat  bill  is  not  completely  dead  In  Con- 
gress. It  has  now  been  incorporated  into  a 
housing  bill  currently  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. If  it  clears  the  various  committee 
hurdles  in  the  Senate  and  gets  final  approval 
there,  the  House  may  get  a  second  chance  to 
discuss  the  Rat  Extermination  Bill  of  1967. 
One  would  trust  that  the  second  time  around, 
the  Congressional  sense  of  humor  would  have 
improved. 

This  Is  Mike  Stein.  Good  night. 
ANKOTTNCia.  Sunday  News  Closeup,  "Eight 
Million  New  Yorkers  Are  Rats."  was  written 
and  produced  by  Mike  Stein.  Executive  Pro- 
ducer, Jack  Pluntze.  Technical  supervision, 
Howard  Epstein  and  Dave  Silmer. 

News  Cloeeup  Is  a  public  affairs  presenta- 
tion of  WNEW  and  WNEW-FM.  your  Metro- 
media stations  in  New  York. 


Zion),  for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend Ms  remarks  today;  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bevill)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Resnick,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PncE,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  16. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  15  minutes,  on 
August  16. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZiON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Denney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bevill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Machen. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very 
fine  program  was  done  by  one  of  our 
leading  radio  stations,  WNEW.  In  New 
York,  and  it  was  titled  "Eight  MUlion 
New  Yorkers  Are  Rats." 

I  am  sure  the  RepubUcans  are  going 
to  find  something  very  amusing  about 
that  title  also.  Unfortunately,  the  human 
New  Yorkers  who  have  to  Uve  with  these 
terrible  creatures  will  not  find  It  funny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  August  16, 1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer  (at  the  request  or  Mr. 
Resnick)  .  for  August  15,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  a  personal 
family  matter. 

Mr.  McCinxocH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  August  15,  1967,  on 
account  of  oCBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pike,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zion),  for  1  hour,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  on  August  16;  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pollock   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  repcKt  of  claims  of 
employees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal 
property  sustained  by  them  Incident  to  their 
service,  diirlng  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  240-243;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  claims  paid  to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  clvUian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  State*  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of  personal  property  Incident  to  their  serv- 
ice, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-658;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. ^  , 

1003  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  Joint 
resolution  consenting  to  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oil  and  gas,  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  88-115;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  CNEHiL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  902.  Resolu- 
tion for  consideration  of  H.R.  12080,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  In  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  655).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1965  (Rept.  No.  556) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUIIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  brown  of  California: 
H.R.  12350.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJi.  12351.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  12352.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  authorization  for  research 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery 
of  health  services,  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  clinclal  laboratories,  and  to  au- 
thorize cooperative  activities  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  12354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize  In  the 
national  interest,  restrictions  on  travel  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  in  certain  des- 
ignated areas  of  the  world;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  Of  Washington: 
H.R.  12355.  A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Py  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  12356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
product  advertising  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  the  discussion  of  issues  of  public 
importance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12357.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.    12358.  A   bill   to    amend    the   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965    to    make    certain    metropolitan    areas 
eligible  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  12359.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of   certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12360.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HH.  12361.  A  blU  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  12362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  In 
riot   control;    to  the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

HM.  12363.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12364.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  12365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964   to   further   limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 
HM.  12366.  A  bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.R.   12367.  A  bill  to  provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R.  12368.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  12369.  A    bill    to    amend   Public   Law 
815,  81st  Congress,  to  permit  a  waiver  or  re- 
duction  of   certain   eliglbiUty   requirements 
where  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  or  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H.R.  12370.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deferment  of  police  officers  from 
training  and  service  under  such  act;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  12371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household   benefits   to   any    Individual   who 
may  not  make  a  Joint  return  but  maintains 
his  own  household  as  his  home;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  12372.  A   bill    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   McMILLAN    (for   hlmselj,   Mr. 
NixsEN,    Mr.    Bboyhill    of   Virginia, 
Mr.     SisK,     Mr.     Brown     of     Ohio, 
Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.     Sphinger.     Mr.     Harsha,     Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Multee,  Mr.  Hacan,  and 
Mr.  PtJQTJA)  : 
H.R.  12373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClort,  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.J.  Res.  789.  Joint  Resolution  to  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  voluntary  neighborhood  action  cru- 
sades by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding 
urban  dwellers  In  preventing  riots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJ.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  housing  goal;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PELLY  : 
H.J.  Res.  791.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades by  communities  to  rally   law-abiding 
urban  slumdwellers  in  preventing  riots;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REINECKE : 
H.J.  Res.  792.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding 
urban  slum  dwellers  In  preventing  riots;  to 
the   Committee   on  Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.  Res.  903.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  Res.  904.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 
ByMr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  12374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuUlermo 
and  Aleida  Portuondo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  12375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain   mineral    rights   in    and 
under    lands    in   Pike   County,   Ga.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12376.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the   amoimt   and   validity    of   the   claim   o£ 
Nathan  Phillips  against  the  Government  of 
Poland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  C. 
Gamboa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD : 
H.R.  12378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
troula  Georgiades;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  12379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Schiavo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER; 
H.R.  12380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waimir 
Turolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  12381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heshma- 
tollah  Hablbi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  12382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Paul- 
ino A.  Claridades  and  Dr.  Lydia  V.  Clarldades; 
to  the  Commlft*^  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  12383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tlno  Dos  Santos  Freitas  and  Carmellna  Frei- 
tas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.   12384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Nuo-Pao  Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

145.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention.  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.,  relative  to  problems  of  Indian 
Americans  in  national  affairs,  which  Was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judilcary. 
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Dick  MutfieM:  "Pied  Piper  of  Stittj  in 
Wulaagbon" 

EXTENSICMJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  d  MACHEN 

or   MAXTUUTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  na- 
tive Waahlngtonlan  under  40  knows  of 
him— Ills  name  Is  as  familiar  to  area 
schoolchildren  as  President  Johnson's — 
he  is  aptly  called  the  "Pled  Piper  of 
Safety"  in  the  Nation's  Capital— he  is 
Inspector  Richard  H.  "Dick"  Mansfield, 
director  of  the  Washington  Star's  Safety 
program. 

Every  year  Inspector  Mansfield,  76, 
%a.\kn  to  50,000  schoolchildren  about 
safety.  He  enchants  them  with  his  light- 
ning quick  cartoons,  his  clever  twists  of 
humor,  his  bold  Irish  laughter.  His  aus- 
tere, booming  voice  and  his  imiform  of 
an  honorary  police  Inspector  command 
their  respect.  He  changes  the  mood  of  his 
"chalk  talks"  from  howling  laughter  to 
utmost  seriousness.  He  gets  the  kids  to 
shout  and  sing  his  songs,  wear  his  but- 
tons, and  Join  the  Safety  Carefuliers,  his 
club  for  careful  children.  The  result  is  a 
lesson  in  safety  thoroughly  imderstood 
and  long  remembered  by  children  in  a 
populous,  heavily  trafficked  city. 

Inspector  Mansfield  delivers  his  "chalk 
talks"  with  the  entertainment  skill  of  a 
vaudeville  performer,  the  artistry  of  a 
newspaper  cartoonist,  the  authority  of  a 
police  official — all  of  which  he  has  been. 
In  his  early  years.  Mansfield  saw  Al 
Jolson  sing  and  dance  and  attributes  his 
own  calling  to  show  business  to  the  vet- 
eran star.  Then  his  talent  in  art  lead 
him  to  free  lessons.  Between  the  two  ca- 
reers— his  father  chose  for  him — and 
Mansfield  started  work  as  an  apprentice 
machinist  at  56  cents  a  day.  When  he 
lost  the  Job  in  the  1907  money  panic. 
Mansfield  put  together  a  cartoonist  act 
and  got  himself  hired.  Soon  he  was 
booked  In  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  and 
all  the  Atlantic  points. 

In  1911  he  left  the  stage  at  the  urging 
of  his  best  girl  and  Joined  the  Washing- 
ton Police  Department — exchanging  his 
$75  a  week  salary  for  a  $74  a  month 
salary  and  a  wife.  In  1921  his  cartooning 
talents  wwe  spotted  by  the  old  Wash- 
ington Times  and  he  was  hired  as  a 
newspaper  cartoonist.  Never  having  felt 
secure  in  newspaper  work  despite  the 
schooling  the  Times  put  him  through, 
Mansfield  soon  resigned  and  returned  to 
the  police  force.  It  was  that  year  that 
tragedy  lead  Mansfield  to  form  his  first 
safety  program.  He  answered  an  acci- 
dent call  on  his  motorcycle  one  after- 
noon. A  blond,  curly-haired  6-year-old 
boy  lay  sprawled  in  the  street — nm  down 
by  an  automobile.  During  the  night  the 
child  died.  Mansfield  vowed  then  that  he 
would  do  something  for  child  safety. 

He  gave  his  first  "chalk  talk"  that  next 
day  to  the  dead  child's  classmates,  illus- 


trating In  cartoons  and  words  how  the 
accident  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  boy  followed  some  elementary  safety 
rules.  From  then  on  Mansfield  gave 
safety  "chalk  talks"  whenever  his  sched- 
ule permitted.  When  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  police  precinct  he  made  the 
"chalk  talks"  a  standard  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  31  elementary  schools 
there.  At  the  end  of  his  10  years  as  cap- 
tain not  one  single  child  was  killed  going 
to  and  from  school  in  that  precinct. 

In  1943  tragedy  again  hit  Richard 
Mansfield  when  a  heart  attack  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  police  force.  It 
was  then  that  Benjamin  McKelway,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  asked 
Mansfield  to  head  the  Star's  school 
safety  program.  And  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  conferred  on 
Mansfield  the  title  of  honorary  police 
inspector  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
police  uniform. 

Now  in  his  25  th  year  with  the  Star- 
Mansfield  has  won  numeroiis  awards  for 
his  work — as  well  as  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  community  he  has  served  so  welL 


Better  Religions  Life  for  the  MentaDy 
Retarded  of  Nebraika 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVlia 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  necessary  and  noble  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska to  provide  a  better  religious  life 
for  our  mentally  retarded. 

The  Beatrice  State  Home  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  Is  without  suitable  wor- 
ship facilities.  It  is  towsird  providing  an 
all-faiths  church  building  that  a  drive 
is  now  being  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Beatrice  Kiwanls 
Club  is  sponsoring  the  drive  as  a  work 
project.  It  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
sincere  commimitj  and  State  spirit  In 
this  endeavor.  I  hope  that  this  drive  will 
touch  the  conscience  of  our  State  for  the 
benefit  of  our  mentally  retarded.  Such 
an  approach  is  within  tha  best  tradition 
of  our  State's  attitude  of  solving  her  own 
problems  on  the  local  level.  This  is  a 
self-help  project  worthy  of  both  our  re- 
flection and  praise,  for  its  represents  a 
response  from  the  people  to  a  need  of  the 
less  fcrtunate. 

The  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  our  mentally  retarded  is  a  statewide 
responsibility.  An  integral  part  of  that 
well-being  is  a  meaningful  religious  life. 
We  cannot  deny  this  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Last  week,  August  6  to  12,  was  All 
Faiths  Chapel  Week  in  Nebraska.  This 
was  a  first  step  for  the  chapel  to  become 
a  reality  for  the  mentally  retarded.  I 
am  certain  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


Poverty  Breeds  Hopelessness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTXJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  urban  xlolence. 
We  can  and  should  expect  that  a  variety 
of  congressional  efforts  will  be  made  to 
deal  with  all  the  factors  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  agitators  to  turn  previ- 
ously tranquil  people  into  a  mob.  We  will 
examine  poverty,  unemployment,  poor 
health,  and  poor  housing,  as  well  as 
deliberate  Incitement  to  violence,  as  fac- 
tors contributing  to  urban  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues  rise  to  speak  of 
these  problems.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  spoken  wisely.  They  have  reminded 
ns  with  compelling  eloquence  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  America  faces 
in  her  cities.  I  share  their  concern  and  I 
pledge  to  do  my  part  in  the  rebuilding 
process. 

But  lest  It  is  forgotten,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  fact 
that  poverty  breeds  hopelessness  which  is 
no  less  real  than  that  foimd  in  the  cities. 
Poor  health  and  poor  housing  and  Job- 
lessness are  just  as  much  of  a  burden  on 
those  in  the  hollows  of  America  as  they 
are  to  those  who  Inhabit  the  urban  areas. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  hopelessness  of 
rural  poverty  which  forces  migrations 
of  many  of  the  rural  poor  to  American 
cities.  These  desperate  souls  then  find 
themselves,  imskllled  and  friendless, 
crowded  among  the  urban  poor.  For  these 
reasons  we  must  direct  our  attention  not 
only  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  country- 
side. By  helping  the  rural  poor  we  re- 
place hopelessness  with  hope  In  those 
regions,  and  we  achieve  a  collateral  re- 
duction of  new  population  pressures  on 
the  cities. 

Fortunately,  I  can  report  that  there 
Is  positive  antipoverty  action  underway 
in  the  rm-al  areas.  The  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  only  recently 
heard  from  Mr.  G.  Leslie  Dawson,  Ken- 
tucky commissioner  of  economic  secu- 
rity, that  approximately  2,000  unem- 
ployed fathers  in  eastern  Kentucky  have 
been  helped  toward  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  "happy  pappy"  pro- 
gram is  but  one  of  several  highly  success- 
ful projects  which  are  part  of  the  poverty 
effort.  The  Job  Corps  center  at  Camp 
Breckinridge  is  another.  In  fact,  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  center  is  givins 
the  type  of  training  to  young  men  which 
will  make  it  uimecessary  to  institute  pro- 
grams for  jobless  husbands  and  fathers 
later  on.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  invest- 
ing in  people  in  an  all-out  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  poverty.  And  that  is 
why  we  must  continue  to  wage  this  im- 
portant struggle.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford— socially,  economically,  or  moral- 
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ly—to  give  up  on  this  Important  anti- 
j)overty  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  another  example,  a 
moving  example,  of  the  results  we  can  ex- 
pect as  we  devote  ourselves  to  helping 
America's  poor.  I  am  referring  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  team  led  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Dunn  which  visited  families  in  the  moim- 
tain  hollows  to  suggest  improved  health 
conditions.  As  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier- Journal  reports: 

Among  other  things,  they  found  an  11- 
year-old  girl  whose  family  thought  she  was 
retarded.  A  medical  checkup  foiind  she  was 
hard  of  hearing.  With  a  hearing  aid  she  has 
become  a  good  student  In  school. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  examples 
which  illustrate  the  great  and  lasting 
good  that  can  be  done  when  Americans 
begin  to  reach  out  and  help  each  other.  It 
is  also  a  poignant  reminder  of  the  exist- 
ing need  for  such  efforts.  The  Congress 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  gave 
birth  to  such  agencies  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which  are  work- 
ing closely  with  local  people  to  help  the 
poor  out  of  sickness  and  poverty  and  into 
good  health  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  to  read  of  the 
achievements  of  those  good  people  In 
Kentucky  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  abolish  poverty. 


Unions  Stifle  Right  To  Dissent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  article 
I  recently  prepared,  entitled  "Unions 
Stifle  Right  To  Dissent."  The  article 
follows : 

Unions  Stifle  Right  To  Dissent 


Virtually  overlooked  was  a  recent  Supreme 
Ckjurt  decision  that  very  likely  has  set  the 
stage  for  renewed  pressure  on  the  courts  to 
decide — once  and  for  all  time — the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  compulsory  union  shop. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  deciding  one  case 
after  another  in  favor  of  the  individual's 
right  of  dissent,  the  nation's  "court  of  last 
resort"  decided  in  a  5-4  decision  that  a 
imion  had  the  right  to  legally  fine  members 
for  crossing  its  picket  lines  during  strikes. 

The  decision.  In  the  AlllB-Chalmere  vs. 
United  Auto  Workers  case,  gives  further  am- 
munition to  the  union  bosses'  advocacy  of 
total  union  solidarity  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberty  of  Individual  employes  and  dramat- 
ically underscores  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  rank-and-file  workers  with  the 
protection  of  "right  to  work"  laws  outlawing 
compulsory  union  membership. 

The  decision  files  in  the  face  of  union 
claims  that  the  union  shop  proviso  of  Taft- 
Hartley  requires  nothing  more  than  payment 
of  dues  and  assessments  and  does  not  even 
require  membership  I 

Coming  during  an  era  of  deep  concern  over 
the  clTll  liberties  and  individual  rights  of  our 
citizens.  It  Is  shocking  to  have  the  highest 
court  In  the  land -take  the  position  that  a 
particular  class  of  citizens — the  working- 
man — has  less  freedom  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 
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It  was  a  sad  day  for  those  who  believe  In 
individual  rights,  and  raises  some  interesting 
queetiCHis  as  to  how  the  "establishment" 
press  oould  overlook  the  decision  and  why 
those  "liberals"  who  most  vehemently  espouse 
the  "right  of  dissent"  have  never  taken  a 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  unions 
In  depriving  a  worker  of  his  individual  rights. 
The  NaUonal  Right  to  Work  Committee 
expects  the  decision  to  have  two  immediate 
eflfects.  First,  there  will  be  stepped-up  pres- 
sure in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures  for 
passage  of  "right-to-work"  laws  banning  aU 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership. 

There  are  31  states  now  that  permit  labor 
unions  to  deny  a  job  to  anyone  who  doesn't 
Join  a  union  within  a  specified  time,  usually 
30  or  60  days.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  a  petition 
campaign  begins  Aug.  1  In  Oklahoma,  aim- 
ing for  a  public  referendum  In  the  Oklahoma 
primary  next  year.  And  only  a  week  or  two 
ago  the  formation  of  a  Californians  for 
"right  to  work"  group  was  announced  with 
a  long-range  objective  of  outlawing  compul- 
sory unionism  in  that  state. 

But  over  and  above  the  battles  in  the  state 
legislatures  and  possibly  even  on  the  fioor  of 
Congress  is  the  Ukellhood,  in  the  very  near 
future,  of  a  worker-instigated  suit  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  compulsory 
union  shop  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  being 
deprived  of  individual  freedoms  guaranteed 
uixder  the  First,  Fifth,  and  perhaps  Ninth 
Amendments. 

In  the  1961  Street  case  the  union  (lAM) 
openly  admitted  in  court  that  It  used  com- 
pulsory dues  for  political  purposes.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  said,  in  his  opinion.  "There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Federally  sanctioned 
union  shop  contract  here,  as  it  actually 
works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  some 
men  and  turns  it  over  to  others,  who  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so  received 
In  efforts  to  thwart  the  poUtical,  economic 
and  ideological  hopes  of  those  whose  money 
has  been  forced  from  them  under  author- 
ity of  law." 

That  was  six  years  ago  and  while  the  courts 
ordered  the  union  to  refund  to  the  protest- 
ing workers  all  compulsory  dues  money  and 
to  exempt  them  from  the  compulsory  union 
shop  provisions,  the  decision  applied  only  to 
this  case.  The  courts  refused  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  basic  issue— the  constitution- 
ality of  the  compulsory  union  shop. 

Isn't  it  obvious  that  the  compulsory  union 
Bhc^  imposes  upon  many  unwilling  rank- 
and-file  workers  poUUcal  and  ideological  con- 
formity and  deprives  them  of  their  civil 
rights?  Isn't  it  time  that  this  naUon  guar- 
antee the  workingman  the  same  freedom  of 
association,  thought,  speech  and  political 
action  that  the  court  has  ruled  is  guaranteed 
to  all  other  citizens? 


Text  of  Reply  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rnsk,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Questions 
Submitted  by  Daniel  >^Hnd,  Dagens 
Nyheter,  Stockhobi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1967,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was 
interviewed  by  Daniel  Viklund.  of  the 
Stockholm  newspaper,  Dagens  Nyheter. 

Secretary  Rusk  repUed  to  12  questions 
concerning  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


I  commend  the  text  of  his  replies  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  as  fol- 
lows: 

Text  of  Replies  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secbetaht  or  State,  to  Questions 
Submitted  bt  Daniel  Viklund,  Dagens 
Nyheter,  Stockholm 

1.  Which  were  the  decisive  reasons  for  the 
original  U.S.  decision  to  Intervene  militarily 
In  Vlet-Nam,  and  do  you  think  that  those 
reasons  have  In  any  way  been  affected  by 
later  developments,  In  terms  of  direct  Ameri- 
can Interests,  locally  In  Southeast  Asia,  or 
Internationally  ? 

The  simplest  way  to  answer  this  question 
is  to  remind  you  that  we  had  a  promise  to 
keep.  Since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
and  the  SEATO  agreement  of  the  same  year, 
three  American  Presidents  have  pledged  that 
the  United  States  will  help  South  Viet-Nam 
defend  itself  against  Communist  aggression. 
We  have  undertaken  similar  pledges  for  the 
.mutual  defense  of  the  NATO  area.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  the  prospects  for 
peace  that  it  be  fully  understood  that,  on 
such  matters,  we  mean  what  we  say. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam  would  not  require  the  participa- 
tion of  United  States  mUitary  forces  in  com- 
bat operations.  For  more  than  six  years  the 
South  Vietnamese  managed  to  withstand  an 
unrelenting  and  extremely  efficient  political 
and  military  aggression.  By  the  spring  of 
1965,  however,  the  armed  agents  of  Hanoi  in 
the  South  were  being  massively  supple- 
mented by  regularly  constituted  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  In  virtually  open 
armed  attack  against  South  Vlet-Nam.  At 
that  point,  only  the  mlUtary  support  of 
South  Viet-Nam's  friends  could  save  it  from 
conquest.  That  is  why  our  troops,  along  with 
45,000  Koreans  and  thousands  of  AustraUans, 
New  Zealanders,  Fillplnoe  and  Thais,  are  in 
South  Viet-Nam. 

As  for  our  interests  In  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have  declared  them  on  many  occasions. 
As  late  as  August  1964  our  Congress,  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress, declared  that  "The  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and 
to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia."  We  do  not  see  how  a  durable  peace 
can  be  achieved  unless  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  have  a  chance  to  live  in  safety  and 
in  peace.  This  applies  quite  specifically  to 
those  countries  with  whom  we  have  luader- 
taken  mutual  defense  alliances. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  view,  fre- 
quently voiced  m  Europe,  that  both  North 
Vlet-Nam  and  NLP  (Viet  Cong)  hold  inde- 
pendent positions  on  the  issues  of  the  war. 
not  necessarily  always  the  same? 

It  is  curious,  if  true,  that  this  view  should 
gain  currency  In  Europe  with  its  sophistlca- 
tlon  and  experience  regarding  Communist 
fronts.  Neither  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  NLP  nor  Intelligence  based  on  Commu- 
nist statements,  NLP  documents  and  prisoner 
Interrogations  support  this  view.  A  concerted 
effort  has  of  course  been  made,  particularly 
abroad,  by  Hanoi  to  create  the  illusion  that 
the  NLP  is  an  independent  organization, 
but  this  does  not  convince  many  South  Viet- 
namese—nor many  knowledgeable  foreign 
observers,  for  that  matter.  K  you  examine 
with  care  Hanoi's  programs  and  those  issued 
by  the  NLP,  you  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  what 
they  are  proixKlng  to  do  to  South  Vlet-Nam. 
Tactics  on  occasion  demand  differences  in 
emphasis,  particularly  for  foreign  consump- 
tion. But  Hanoi's  control  of  the  NLP  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  over  the  years. 
Were  this  not  so.  the  NLP  has  had  many 
chances  to  demonstrate  It  and  has  not 
done  so. 

8.  What  Is  your  assessment  of  the  military 
Bltviatlon  in  Viet-Nam,  aa  of  today,  and  do 
you  think  that  there  Is  any  poeslblllty  of 
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'  vs.  troop  wlthdrawalB  within  the  next 
months? 
■  rou   wlU   recall   the   address   of   General 
to  the  Congress  on  April  28, 
which  he  compared  the  situation  today 
what  it  was  some  time  ago.  Although 
le  foresees  smy  United  States  troop  wlth- 
driwals  within  the  next  six  months,   the 
Lt«d  States  Is  confident  that  the  eSorts 
South  Vlet-Nam  and  Its  allies  will  con- 
tli^ue  to  bring  Improvement,  although  there 
be  upe  and  downs.  The  Important  point 
3ear  In  mind  Is  that  the  military  and  non- 
mi  itary  developments  are  Inextricably  inter- 
In  South  Vlet-Nam,  even  more  than 
,  BO  that  the  most  significant  Indl- 
of  military  success  may  be  found  not 
battle  reports  and  casualty  statistics  but 
the  evidence  that  the  country  Is  moving 
creating  political  Institutions,  hold- 
village  and  hamlet  elections,  improving 
communications  and  stabilizing   the  econ- 
You  are  aware  of  the  many  proposals 
wlllch  we  and  others  have  made  for  a  de-« 
escalation  of  th<  violence  in  Vlet-Nam.  We 
offered  to  put  on  the  table  a  schedule 
withdrawal    of   United    States   forces   If 
N(Jrth  Vlet-Nam  would  do  the  same. 

.  If  the  Vlet-Nam  war  should  continue 
a  long  time,  how  serioiisly  do  you  Judge 
risk  that  it  might  lead  to  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  or 
Cllna? 

[t  la  prudent  always  to  keep  such  possi- 
bilities in  mind.  Our  objective  In  Viet-Nam 
limited  to  forestalling  the  aggres- 
from  the  North,  and  our  military  re- 
remains  a  measured  one  calculated 
reach  this  goal.  We  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  our  ends  do  not  include  the 
itructlon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ei^unent,  or  the  occupation  of  the  country. 
any  event,  while  the  common  defense 
rebulres  in  some  instances  the  taking  of 
rl  ks,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  far  greater 
rl  k  In  shirking  responsibility  and  allowing 
a|  gression  to  go  unchallenged. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  air 
bises  in  Thailand  will  Increase  or  reduce  the 
ri  !k  that  that  coimtry  might  be  drawn  in, 
ai  [d  that  the  war  will  spread? 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  first  of  all.  that  there 
ai  e  no  American  bases  in  Thailand.  The 
R  )yal  Thai  Government,  recognizing  the 
c<  mmon  danger,  allows  us  to  use  Jointly  with 
it  I  forces  certain  of  its  defense  facilities. 
T  lat  Thailand  itself  Is  on  the  Commiinist 
ti  netable  for  the  new  kind  of  warfare  the 
C>mmunists  dub  "wars  of  national  llbera- 
tl  3n"  is  sufficiently  documented.  Peking  has 
8i  id  this,  publicly  and  often.  But  the  Thais 
a  «  not  waiting  passively  for  the  blow  to  fall. 
T  ley  are  actively  cooperating  today  In  the 
d  !fense  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition  to 
n  aklng  their  facilities  available  to  us  in 
1  tiailand,  they  have  sent  air  and  naval  traln- 
li  ,g  units  to  South  Vlet-Nam,  and  they  are 
p  -esently  training  and  equipping  an  aug- 
n  ented  battalion  of  ground  troops  to  Join 
t  le  Koreans,  Australians,  New  Zealanders 
a  id  Americans  who  are  fighting  side-by-slde 
y  1th  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  defend 
tf  e  country. 

6.  In  retrospect,  do  you  think  that  there 
Was,  at  any  time,  a  reasonable  chance  to  end 
t  le  fighting  on  conditions  acceptable  to  all 
p  iirtiea  involved,  and.  If  so,  why  was  an 
a^eement  impossible? 

We  thought  such  an  opportunity  had  come 
\|lth  the  Accords  on  Laos  In  1962.  At  that  con- 
f  srence  we  stccepted  the  nominee  of  the 
(  ommunlst  side  as  the  Prime  Minister  for 
I  aos,  as  well  as  a  coalition  government 
■%  'orked  out  among  the  so-called  "Three  Fac- 
t  Ions."  President  Kennedy  was  bitterly  dls- 
t  ppolnted  with  the  results  of  those  Accords. 
]  [anoi  refused  (a)  to  withdraw  Its  forces 
from  Laos,  (b)  to  cease  using  Laos  as  an 
lifiltratlon  route  into  South  Vlet-Nam.  (c) 
t  a  permit  the  coalition  government  to  exer- 
( Ise  authority  in  the  Communist  held  areas 


of  Laos,  and  (d)  to  permit  the  International 
Control  Commission  to  exercise  its  fvmctlons 
In  those  same  areas.  All  of  these  were  spe- 
cifically required  by  the  Accords  themselves. 
Performance  and  g^ood  faith  of  the  Agree- 
ments of  1962  would  have  represented  a  giant 
step  toward  peace  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  then  we  have  not  seen  any  indi- 
cation that  Hanoi  Is  prepared  to  stop  Its 
effort  to  seize  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  Were 
they  to  do  so.  peace  could  come  very  fast. 

7.  Which  are  the  main  reasons  for  the 
American  refusal  to  recognize  NLF  (Viet 
Cong)  as  an  independent  representative  for 
a  part  of  the  population  of  South  Vlet-Nam? 

The  NLF  does  not  say  that  It  represents  a 
part  of  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  but 
rather  that  it  Is  the  sole  legitimate  repreeent- 
aUve  of  all  these  people.  The  Oathollcs, 
Buddhists,  Cao  Dal,  Hoa  Hao,  Montagnarda, 
ethnic  Cambodians,  all  making  up  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam,  reject  this  pretension  of  the  NLF. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  "recognize"  the  NLF 
on  their  terms.  Nevertheless,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said.  "The  Viet  Cong  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  If  Hanoi  for  a 
moment  decides  she  wants  to  cesise  aggres- 
sion." 

8.  What  measures  would  you  consider  nec- 
cessary  to  protect  the  civilian  population  of 
South  Vlet-Nam,  following  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  within  six  months  of  a 
peaceful  solution,  as  visualized  by  the  Pres- 
ident? 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  this  in  any  mean- 
ingful detail.  Perhaps  a  final  settlement 
would  Include  some  type  of  continuing 
international  assistance.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  once  North  Vlet-Nam  withdraws 
its  leadership,  its  troops  and  its  supplies,  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  will  be  able  to  make 
further  progress  in  assuring  economic  and 
social  betterment  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  handle  any  Insurgency  situa- 
tion which  might  persist  or  arise  subse- 
quently. As  you  know,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  offered  full  amnesty  and  reconciliation 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  are  now  as- 
sisting Hanoi. 

9.  Is  your  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
North  Vlet-Nam  unchanged  In  spite  of  the 
escalation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  and 
what  would  you  say  are  now  the  minimum 
American  condltloris  for  negotiations? 

I  find  it  very  curioiis  that  the  word  "escala- 
tion" seems  to  be  reserved  for  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  is 
not  applied  to  actions  taken  by  North  Viet- 
Nam.  For  example,  for  almost  a  year  North 
Vietnamese  mines  have  been  placed  in  the 
Saigon  River  approaches  to  Saigon  harbor. 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  today 
are  using  Cambodian  territory.  Has  the 
Dagens  Nyheter  called  either  of  these  "escala- 
tion?" I  would  suggest  that  If  we  picked  up 
North  Vietnamese  mines  In  the  Saigon  River 
and  simply  took  them  home  to  their  point  of 
origin,  namely  Haiphong,  that  there  would  be 
a  great  outcry  about  "escalation."  As  for  our 
conditions  for  negotiations,  we  have  none. 
We  have  stated  many  times  that  we  are  ready 
to  negotiate  at  once  without  conditions. 
Since  the  other  side  has  Imposed  conditions, 
such  as  stopping  the  bombing,  we  have  said 
we  will  negotiate  about  the  conditions  them- 
selves. As  for  the  shape  of  a  final  settlement, 
our  views  have  been  set  forth  many  times  in 
such  summaries  as  our  Fourteen  Points  and 
our  reminder  of  the  28  proposals  made  by 
ourselves  and  others  which  Hanoi  has  re- 
jected. Fundamentally,  we  believe  that  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962  are  an 
adequate  basis  for  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
But  no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  anyone 
from  the  other  side  with  whom  to  talk — 
either  without  conditions  or  about  condi- 
tions. 

10.  How  do  you  assess  the  possibilities  to 
win  the  population  of  South  Vlet-Nam  for 


a  government  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  which  elements  of  the  pacification  and 
democratization  program  appear  to  you  most 
essential  in  that  context? 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  winning  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  support  for  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  of 
relieving  them  of  the  burden  of  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  and  subversive  insurgency. 
Security  is  the  element  basic  to  pacification, 
and  with  security  the  broad  program  of  revo- 
lutionary development  can  accelerate  its  for- 
ward movement.  The  remarkable  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  direction  of  a  constitutional 
government  augurs  well  for  the  future,  if 
security  can  be  maintained.  Our  basic  in- 
terest is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  a  chance  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
kind  of  government  they  want  and  what 
their  international  orientation  should  be. 

11.  If  free  elections,  including  some  form 
of  de  facto  NLF  participation,  were  held  in 
South  Viet-Nam  now.  how  big  a  part  of  the 
voters  do  you  think  would  back  the  present 
government,  and  NLF.  respectively? 

If  Hanoi  were  to  abandon  its  attempt  to 
take  over  South  Vlet-Nam.  it  is  conceivable 
that  those  indigenous  elements  who  have 
cooperated  with  the  Front  would  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  politics  in  some  way.  Their  right 
to  do  so  would  appear  to  be  present  in  the 
Doan  Ket  or  National  Reconciliation  pro- 
gram. How  many  votes  they  might  get  would 
depend  on  many  factors,  such  as  whether 
these  persons  integrated  with  other  political 
groupings,  what  support  these  groupings 
might  have  in  various  areas  of  the  country, 
and  BO  on.  However,  a  recent  poll  undertaken 
independently  in  South  Viet-Nam  by  CBS 
News  shows  clearly  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  do  not  want  communism 
and/or  a  government  dominated  by  the  NLF. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Sweden  could  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  establish  contacts  lead- 
ing to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vlet-Nam 
conflict? 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  we  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  any  country  which  would 
advance  the  course  of  peace.  But  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  add  two  points: 
we  see  no  sign  that  Hanoi  is  willing  to  move 
to  an  honorable  settlement,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  such  a  settle- 
ment are  enhanced  by  proposals  which  ask 
us  to  stop  half  the  war  while  the  other  side 
continues  unabated  its  half  of  the  war.  Sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  were  to  say  that 
we  would  negotiate  only  if  the  other  side 
stopped  all  of  the  violence  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam  while  we  continued  to  bomb  the  north. 
Everyone  would  say  that  we  were  crazy. 
When  the  other  side  makes  exactly  the  same 
proposal  in  reverse,  why  do  many  people  say 
that  their  proposal  Is  reasonable  and  ought 
to  be  accepted? 


Address  by  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff  at  the 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1967 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  on  August  8  at 
the  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
dinner  here  in  Washington, 
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Directing  his  remarks  primarily  to 
138  cadets  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from 
17  countries,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  expressed  some  cogent  thoughts  on 
a  number  of  bpneflts  gained  through 
international  exchange  of  young  people 
bound  by  a  common  interest. 

To  those  who  might  take  the  airplane 
for  granted,  Lester  Wolff  reminded 
these  future  leaders  of  the  great  con- 
tributions air  transport  has  and  is  mak- 
ing to  international  understanding,  na- 
tional defense,  trade  and  commerce,  and 
humanitarian  endeavors.  As  for  the 
future,  he  observed: 

It  used  to  be  that  the  sky  was  the  limit. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  the  sky  is  not 
the  limit.  But  rather  it  is  only  the  beginning. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  his  speech 
at  this  point : 

Speech  by  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolft  at 
International  Am  Cadet  Exchange  Din- 
ner, Washington,  D.C,  August  8,  1967 
General  Wilcox,  Colonel  Breeskln,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  introduced  by  Bamee 
Breeskln,  a  good  friend  and  an  officer  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Bamee  deserves  special  men- 
tion tonight  for  his  hard  work  and  devotion 
to  this  valuable  exchange  program.  Over  the 
years  Barnee  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
and  the  CAP  may  be  Justly  proud  to  have  so 
fine  a  representative.  Barnee,  I  know  you 
work  closely  with  the  Vice  President  on  CAP 
matters.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  CAP  and  the  air  cadet  exchange. 
In  fact  it  was  Just  two  years  ago  that  I 
attended  a  similar  dinner  at  which  the  Vice 
President  held  the  rostrum  I  now  hold.  Our 
thanks  should  go  tonight  also  to  Mercedes 
Benz,  Inc.,  of  North  America  for  making  this 
dinner  possible. 

As  some  of  you  realize,  I  have  a  particular 
affinity  for  the  CAP  and  the  lACE.  As  a  for- 
mer major  and  squadron  commander  In  the 
CAP  and  now  an  honorary  member  of  CAP 
I  assure  you  all  of  my  continuing  support 
for  this  fine  program. 

Because  of  my  interest  I  was  pleased  when 
General  Wilcox  was  recently  appointed  the 
new  national  commander  of  CAP.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  outstanding  gentle- 
man and  excellent  airman  at  the  helm.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  under  his  fine  leadership 
the  CAP  and  the  lACE  will  continue  to  grow 
and  expand  their  contribution  to  aviation 
and  international  understanding. 

While  it  is  an  honor  to  have  here  this  eve- 
ning, representatives  of  the  17  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  exchange  program,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Cfvil  Air  Patrol — I  trust 
these  gentlemen  will  understand  if  I  address 
myself  to  our  special  guests — the  138  cadets 
from  the  aero  clubs  of  the  participating 
nations. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the 
United  States.  I  also  hope,  most  sincerely, 
that  you  have  learned  a  bit  about  our  coun- 
try, our  people,  and  our  deep  Interest  In 
International  cooperation.  Your  visit,  and  the 
visit  of  our  young  CAP  members  to  your 
countries,  is  an  Important  example  of  the 
valuable  international  understanding  tha,t 
can  be  developed  through  exchanges  in  areas 
of  mutual  interest.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  aU  young  people,  in  all  nations,  to  build 
such  imderstandlng — in  the  interests  of  co- 
operation and  peace.  We  must  recognize  the 
growing  interdependence  of  the  world  and 
the  need  for  mutual  understanding.  You 
people,  because  of  the  leadership  you  enjoy 
in  your  resijectlve  countries,  are  especially 
suited  to  this  task.  And.  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  all  you  can  to  meet  your  responsibility. 


During  your  visit  to  the  United  States  you 
have  witnessed  our  country  m  the  midst  of 
difficult  days  of  decision.  The  unrest  In  our 
cities  is  the  burden  of  our  freedom.  Such 
disturbances  wo\ild  never  be  permitted  in  a 
totalitarian  society.  We  must  not  condone 
such  violence,  for  burning,  looting,  and  snip- 
ing are  truly  arson,  larceny,  and  murder. 

But.  I  call  our  trouble  to  your  attention 
for  several  reasons.  Ours  Is  not  a  perfect 
order.  Despite  our  great  strength,  despite 
our  freedom,  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  despite  all  the  things  that  make 
the  United  States  the  great  nation  it  is— we 
too  have  problems:  we  too  are  struggling  for 
better  days. 

But  in  that  struggle — in  our  own  cities 
and  in  Vietnam — we  practice  self-control. 
For  nations,  like  individuals,  must  be  mod- 
erate and  reasonable.  Only  through  the  prac- 
tice of  collective  self-control  can  we  build. 
The  United  States  is  in  Vietnam  to  build, 
to  preserve  that  nation,  to  work  toward  a 
titter  day  for  the  people  of  that  embattled 
country.  I  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  self- 
control.  Our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  the  best 
example  I  can  think  of.  We  could,  if  we 
wanted  so  empty  a  victory,  destroy  Vlet- 
nam^in  a  matter  of  minutes.  But  our  aim  Is 
not  destroy — it  is  to  build.  To  that  end  we 
practice  the  controlled  use  of  power. 

The  very  strength  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands moderation.  It  is  interesting  that  our 
annual  increase  alone  in  our  GNP  Is  greater 
than  the  total  GNP  of  that  strong  indus- 
trial nation,  France. 

Rather  than  use  our  massive  power — a 
power  that  could  destroy  the  entire  world  in 
minutes — indiscriminately,  we  use  that  ix>wer 
to  build  a  better  world.  There  are  some  in 
these  United  States,  that  would  have  us  stop 
helping  others.  To  them,  and  to  you,  I  say — 
in  our  Interdependent  world  no  nation  is  an 
island  unto  Itself.  With  the  help  of  the 
United  States,  with  help  of  your  strong  coun- 
tries— we  can  all  work  together  to  eliminate 
man's  enemies,  hunger  and  disease  and  p)ov- 
erty  and  war.  We  wlU  all  benefit  by  work- 
ing together. 

In  this  regard,  and  especially  because  you 
are  the  future  leaders  of  your  countries.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  each 
of  you  personally  about  your  observations 
and  comments  after  visiting  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  Humphrey  extended  a 
Bimilar  Invitation  two  years  ago  to  your 
predecessors  and  I  believe  it  was  a  great  Idea. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  found,  that 
Impressed  you.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  found  that  distressed  you.  I  would  like 
to  hear  general  observations  and  particular 
comments.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  to  write 
to  me:  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C,  I  will  call  your  letters 
and  comments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  and  see  that  those  ob- 
servations are  Inserted  In  the  Record  of  our 
Congress,  so  they  may  be  part  of  our  history. 
I  know,  without  doubt,  that  some  of  you 
will  be  military  leaders  in  the  generation 
now  on  the  rise.  Some  of  you  wiU  be  political 
leaders.  All  of  you  wlU  have  the  opportimity 
to  foster  international  goodwill  and  imder- 
standlng  and,  for  my  part,  I  pledge  to  help 
you  in  that  effort. 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  our  leaders,  besides  visiting  our 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  International  Air  Cadet  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  afforded 
to  you  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
cooperation.  With  the  privilege  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  share  with  the  people  of  your 
countries,  and  especially  your  aero  clubs, 
your  experiences  and  knowledge  gained 
while  In  the  United  States.  By  carrying  out 
that  responsibility,  as  I  am  sure  you  will, 
you  can  offer  an  important  and  positive  step 
In  the  direction  of  International  under- 
standing. 


Permit  me  to  turn  for  a  few  short  moments 
to  the  specific  mutual  concern  that  brings 
us  together — civil  aviation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civUian  aviation  programs  through- 
out the  world. 

In  ovLi  Congress,  I  am  on  the  committee 
concerned  with  developments  in  space.  Many 
of  our  airplanes  are  built  In  the  part  of 
New  York  that  I  represent.  I  am  aware  of 
developments  in  aviation  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  developments  that  will  come  about 
through  aviation. 

It  Is  through  high-speed  air  travel  that 
international  exchange  programs  are  pos- 
sible. It  is  through  high-speed  and  low  cost 
air  travel  that  the  world  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly interdependent  and  truly  closer 
together.  The  20th  century  has  been  built 
on  the  wings  of  filght  and  the  future  will 
be  written  by  developments  in  the  air. 

Air  technology  has  the  awful  capacity  to 
wage  war.  But  more  important  are  the  wide 
range  of  constructive  applications.  Air  tech- 
nology makes  possible  rapid  shipments  oi 
food  and  supplies  to  areas  hit  by  natural 
disaster,  as  recently  happened  in  earthquakes 
in  Turkey.  It  makes  possible  easier  travel 
and  thus  facilitates  international  under- 
standing. Air  technology  Itself  has  spawned 
a  great  and  powerful  industry  in  aviation 
itself. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  constructive 
applications  of  technology  the  future  is  very 
bright  indeed.  I  would  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  young  people  to  strive  to  develop 
civilian  aviation  in  your  country  with  an  eye 
toward  the  wide  range  of  uses  open  to  us. 
The  use  of  short  Uke  off  and  landing  aircraft, 
the  advent  of  the  supersonic  transports,  the 
decre.aslng  cost  of  air  travel  and  air  cargo 
shipments  all  merit  our  deepest  attention— 
because  hopefully  this  is  the  direction  that 
aviation  will  advance  through. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  never  minimize 
the  importance  of  aviation  in  defense.  Our 
own  Civil  Air  Patrol,  as  you  know.  Is  an 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  A 
solid  defense  system  is  built  today  on  a 
strong  air  force  and  many  of  you.  I  trust, 
will  go  on  to  careers  in  your  own  air  forces. 
That  is  a  vital  and  most  honorable  profes- 
sion. General  Wilcox  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  country  and  the  development  of  our 
air  capacity  for  both  defense  and  civilian 
purposes.  If  you  could  take  the  lead  from  a 
man  like  this,  and  the  many  similar  men  in 
your  countries,  the  world  can  look  forward 
to  a  secure  and  prosperous  future. 

For  centuries  man  aspired  to  fiy.  In  this 
century  filght  became  a  reality.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  sky  was  the  limit.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sky  is  not  the  limit.  But 
rather  it  is  only  the  beginning.  It  is  up  to 
your  generation,  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
to  reach  to  the  stars  and  beyond.  You  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability.  I  also  believe  you 
have  the  dedication. 

Some  of  the  things  we  strive  for  are  far 
away.  The  Ideals  we  must  maintain,  the  same 
ide.Vls  I  charge  you  to  aspire  to.  are  of  a 
better  world  of  a  different  day.  To  quote  for 
a  moment  in  closing.  Our  reach  must  exceed 
our  grasp,  gentlemen.  Otherwise  what's  a 
heaven  for.  We  can  grasp  the  physical  heav- 
ens through  technology — we  must  reach  for 
the  ideal  heaven. 

Together  we  face  the  problems  of  the 
world.  Together  we  can  surmount  those  prob- 
lems. We  are  human;  we  are  part  of  an 
Imperfect  world.  But  with  time  and  with 
devotion,  with  hard  work  and  with  per- 
severance— someday  the  dreams  of  mankind 
will  be  realities. 

The  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  is  an 
Important  step  in  the  future  of  which  I 
speak.  I  congratulate  you  for  being  selected. 
I  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram and  I  wish  you  Godspeed  while  return- 
ing to  your  homes. 
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Wednesday,  August  16, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
datioii3.  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
&  id.— Hebrews  11:  10. 

0  God,  our  Father,  may  the  spirit  of 
wl  sdom  and  compassion  move  our  hearts 
ar  d  our  hands  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  at 
tl^e  altar  of  prayer.  Day  after  day  we 
pi  ay.  night  after  night  we  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee — knowing  that  often  our 
w)rds  are  without  wings  and  that  at 
ti  nes  we  say  what  we  do  not  mean— yet 
ir  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  persistent 
p:  oblems  may  we  feel  the  touch  of  Thy 
h  laling  hand,  receive  the  guidance  of 
T  ly  wise  providence,  and  become  one 
w  th  Thee  in  the  adventure  of  making 
tl  e  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Purge  our  minds  of  all  prejudice, 
cleanse  our  hearts  of  all  cyracism.  re- 
ir  ove  far  from  us  all  ill  will,  and  make 
u  I  builders  of  the  bridges  of  understand- 
ir  g  and  good  will  which  span  the  differ- 
eices  between  men  and  unite  them  in 
tlie  shining  endeavor  to  create  a  world 
li  >  which  righteousness  reigns  and  peace 
p  revails  and  the  welfare  of  all  Is  the  de- 
s  re  of  every  heart.  In  the  name  of  Christ 
VI  e  pray.  Amen. 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
t  !rday  was  read  and  approved. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S 
policy  of  training  mUitary  personnel 
from  countries  antagonistic  to  us  and 
our  allies  is  without  justification 

But  the  Department  of  Defense, 
rather  than  reexamining  this  policy  that 
violates  our  national  security,  continues 
to  reach  for  unacceptable  and  weak 
apologies.  I  now  have  new  figures  indi- 
cating that  in  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
are  expanding  our  training  of  Ai-ab  mili- 
tary personnel.  On  last  count  reported 
the  figure  is  revised  upward  from  300 
to  a  new  high  of  over  600  men  in 
training. 

The  most  outstanding  and  flagrant  vi- 
olation of  our  national  secui'ity,  amid  a 
series  of  unfortunate  violations,  is  a  plan 
to  train  in  fiscal  1968,  296  military  men 
from  Libya.  Mr.  Speaker,  Libya  has 
broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  What  a  curious  way  to  re- 
ward our  enemies. 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
i  jTington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
imendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
]  [ugo  Helmann; 

H.R.2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
^ogello  Flores-Vasquez; 

H  Jl.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
^hakldes; 

HJl.  3195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EU 
]  ;ieonora  Blanchl; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
;  latzlsavvas;  and 

H.R.  7518.  An  act  for  the  relief  rf  Song 
I  iln  Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
itle,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960.  relating  to  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
iewer.  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
jontrlbutlon  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer. 


PRESIDENT'S  VISITS  TO  HIS  HOME 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1950  a 
west  coast  newspaper  ran  two  different 
pictures  side  by  side  one  day.  One  picture 
was  of  President  Truman  laughing  In 
some  informal  gathering.  The  other  pic- 
ture was  of  some  fallen  GI's  on  a  Korean 
battlefield.  The  caption  read:  "What's 
Funny,  Mr.  President?" 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  given  Government-paid 
trips  home,  one  Member  thinks  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  chastized  for  visiting  his 
home  in  Texas,  since  money  could  be 
saved  if  he  did  not,  and  this  would  be  a 
useful  symbol. 

Maybe  the  complaining  Member  thinks 
the  President  should  give  it  up  for  golf. 
But,  in  any  case.  Members  of  both  par- 
ties should  disavow  this  gratuitous  at- 
tack on  the  personal  needs  of  a  Presi- 
dent, needs  recognized  by  almost  every- 
body since  the  beginning  or  our  Re- 
public. 

This  highly  personal  attack  on  the 
President  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  most  curious  acts  of  states- 
manship since  the  sardonic  demand  for 
the  Government  cost  of  the  eternal  flame 
at  Arlington. 


THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
FRUGALITY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that 
another  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  following  the  typical  approach  that 
when  a  fair  attack  has  been  made  on  an 
administration  for  it.-  policy,  they  imme- 
diately grab  their  groin  and  yell  "foul." 

There  was  no  foul.  This  is  a  point  at 
issue.  The  administration  has  not  been 
symbolizing  its  action  toward  frugality 
in  spending. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  yes- 
terday, back  in  1964  and  1965  President 
Johnson  symbolically  was  turning  out 
the  lights  in  the  White  House.  This  was 
his  expression — and  a  proper  one — to 
demonstrate  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  I 
pointed  out  that  today  this  symbolism 
was  lacking.  Today,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, the  symbolism  is  these  trips  to  his 
ranch  down  in  Texas  on  weekends.  This 
is  symbolism.  I  said  we  need  symbolism 
today  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  in  fis- 
cal difBculty.  This  symbolism  is  lacking. 
No  one  begrudges  the  President  trips 
back  to  Texas  or  anyone  else.  I  would 
request  that  the  Democrats,  if  they  want 
to  defend  their  administration,  do  so  on 
a  proper  basis. 
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RAISING  THE  ANTI 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent 
on  three  roUcalls  while  I  have  been  in  my 
district  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  would  hke  the  Record  to  show  that 
on  rollcall  190.  on  July  31,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay";  on  rollcall  No.  208,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  I  would  have  voted  "yea";  and 
on  rollcall  No.  209,  on  August  14, 1  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


WHAT  IS  FAIR  AND  WHAT  IS  FOUL? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Of  course,  he  says  his 
attack  was  fair  and  that  the  other  was 
foul,  but  I  guess  he  Ls  the  judge,  and  the 
sole  judge,  of  what  is  fair  and  what  is 
foul. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man and  all  other  Members  that  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  the  administration 
wants  to  spend,  it  cannot  spend  a  dime 
until  the  Congress  not  only  authorizes 
the  money  but  appropriates  it.  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  next  week  to  offer  all  economy- 
minded  Members  a  chance  to  save  some 
money  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  will 
be  interested  to  see  how  many  of  them 
talk  economy  and  vote  some  other  way, 
especially  when  it  is  not  going  to  do  the 
United  States  some  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  I  can  document  how  it  is 
going  to  do  the  United  States  some  harm. 
If  an  example  is  desired,  look  at  the 
Congo. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 
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Ashley  Gallagher  Roybal 

Baring  Hanna  Shipley 

Blatnlk  Hathaway  Teague,  Tex. 

Burton.  Calif.  Matsunaga  Williams,  Mlsa. 

Dlggs  Murphy,  N.Y.  WTllUs 

Kverett  Passman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  413 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a,  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  CLARENCE  E.  AND  ANNE 
KILBURN 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKEB.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  2^2 
years  ago,  it  was  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  succeeding  an  able  and  popu- 
lar legislator. 

My  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence E.  Kilbum,  came  to  this  body  on 
February  13.  1940.  as  the  result  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  Wallace  E.  Pierce.  For  just  1 
month  short  of  a  quarter  century.  Clar- 
ence Kilbum  served  this  House  with 
quiet  dignity  and  efQciency.  Soon  after 
attaining  his  70th  year.  Clarence  made 
the  decision  to  retire  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  report  to 
you  and  to  the  many  Members  who  know 
Clarence  Kilbum,  that  he  maintains  an 
active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation,  while  enjoy- 
ing his  retirement  with  his  wife,  Arme, 
in  their  lovely  home  in  the  beautiful 
Adirondack  foothills  community  of  Ma- 
lone,  N.Y. 

Today,  August  16,  1967,  Clarence  and 
Anne  Kilbum  are  noting  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  at  their  home  at 
59  Milwaukee  Street,  Malone,  N.Y.  They 
will  have  their  sons.  Bill  and  Jim.  their 
daughter,  Katharine,  and  their  families 
gathered  about  them.  Moreover,  I  know 
that  their  legion  of  friends  will  drop  by 
to  express  their  personal  felicitations. 

I  was  delighted  personally  to  con- 
gratulate them,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  bring  this  milestone  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House,  es- 
pecially those  who  knew  Clarence  for 
so  many  years. 


PENALTIES  FOR  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2516,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  now  in  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  Are  there  any  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment? 

COMMnTEE   AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MB. 
CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Celler:  On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  "compalgn- 
Ing"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "campaign- 
ing". 

On  page  9,  line  12,  strike  "Sec.  12"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The   committee   amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

amendment      offered      BT      MR.      CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  On 
page  6,  line  15  strike  "while  he  is"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "and  because  he  is  or  has 
been."  * 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  the  provision 
in  question,  on  page  6,  line  15.  I  under- 
stand it  has  the  approval  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  frc«n  Ohio, 
and  I  believe  it  has  the  approval  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  bill  now.  May 
I  ask  whether  that  is  so? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
occurs  at  least  to  this  member  of  the 
committee  that  the  proposed  change  in 
the  language  now  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  would  make  the  bill 
more  restrictive  in  its  scope.  Further  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  amendment  now 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  any 
prosecuting  authority  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction for  any  alleged  act  which  may 
fall  within  the  purview  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  in  that  respect  the 
Department  of  Justice  thoroughly  ap- 
proves the  amendment.  Frankly,  the 
amendment  originated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  a  conference  with  me. 
I  had  gone  over  the  matter  very  carefully 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would 


just  like  to  read  my  view  of  this,  if  I 
may. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
add  a  more  rigorous  requirement  of  proof. 
With  this  amendment  the  statute  will 
require  two  elements  of  intent  for  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  It  must  be  shown 
both  that  the  defendant  acted  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and — the  word  "and"  is  impor- 
tant— that  he  acted  on  account  of  the 
victim's  participation  in  one  of  the  eight 
specified  kinds  of  protected  activities.  In 
other  words,  with  this  amendment  the 
bill  would  make  it  a  crime  to  interfere  or 
attempt  to  interfere  by  means  of  force  or 
threat  of  force  with  a  person  both  because 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  because  of  his  participation 
or  his  attempt  to  participate  in  any  of 
the  described  activities.  Both  elements 
of  intent  must  be  present  to  support  a 
conviction.  This  is  a  criminal  statute  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  render  it 
precise. 

It  was  felt  that  the  word  "while"  in 
the  bill  was  imprecise  and  might  give  rise 
to  false  constructions.  To  nail  the  mat- 
ter down  and  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  those  two  elements  I  mentioned  had 
to  be  present  and  were  conditions  prece- 
dent before  there  could  be  successful 
prosecution,  this  amendment  is  offered. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  that 
further  explanation.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  it  is  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  ap- 
parently have  initiated  this  amendment 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction under  this  statute  and  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  the  possible  criminal  activity 
sought  to  be  covered  by  the  statute. 

I  deeply  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  our  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee.  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  by  this  present  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I,  too,  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  verj'  frank  description 
of  what  the  amendment  will  do.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  what  this  amendment 
really  will  do  is  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  a  conviction  than  would  be  true 
without  the  amendment. 
Does  the  chairman  agree  with  that? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
it  will  make  it  more  difficult.  It  will  make 
the  matter  more  clear.  The  danger  might 
be,  if  we  do  not  have  this  amendment,  at 
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some  future  time  somebody  who  was 
really  guilty  might  get  out  of  the  toils  of 
the  law  because  of  the  possibility  that 
imprecise  language  was  used. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  may  say  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  committee,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Screws  against  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  other  de- 
cisions which  followed,  it  was  indicated 
by  the  Court  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  prove  a  specific  intent  to  deprive 
a  person  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

What  we  really  are  doing  here — and  I 
believe  the  membership  should  under- 
stand—is placing  an  additional  burden 
on  the  U.S.  attorney.  Based  on  my  lim- 
ited experience.  I  believe  we  really  are 
making  it  impossible,  or  certainly  im- 
probable, for  a  U.S.  attorney  to  get  a  con- 
viction imder  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  I  am  surprised  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommended  this  change,  be- 
cause really  what  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  doing  by  this  change  is  placing  an 
additional  burden  on  its  own  prosecu- 
tors, <Hi  the  people  who  are  charged  with 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  would  close  by  saying  to  the  chair- 
man that  this  view  which  is  now  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
completely  different  from  the  view  which 
was  expressed  by  them  In  their  brief  in 
support  of  the  1966  act.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  included  in  the  brief 
was  the  following: 

In  a  prosecution  for  racially  motivated  in- 
terference with  a  person  while  he  Is  eating  or 
seeking  to  eat  In  a  restaurant  would  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  prove  a  piirpose  to  Interfere 
with  that  activity? 

The  answer  to  the  question  that  the 
Attorney  General  gives  is: 

No  Buch  cases  Involve  actual  Interfer- 

ence irtth  the  protected  activity,  and  since 
the  government  would  have  to  prove  that 
the  interference  was  raclaUy  motivated,  addi- 
tional proof  of  purpose  would  be  superfluous. 

As  I  understand  It.  If  the  amendment 
Is  adopted — and  again  I  evidence  sur- 
prise that  the  amendment  is  suggested  by 
the  Justice  Department— it  will  make 
convictions  more  diflQcult. 

I  accept  the  chairman's  word  that  it  Is 
agreeable  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. If  it  Is.  I  believe  the  committee 
should  understand,  and  we  should  all 
imderstand,  that  we  are  placing  an  addi- 
tional responsibility,  an  additional  bur- 
den, on  the  UJS.  attorney,  and  we  are 
making  it  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
In  my  judgment,  to  get  a  conviction 
imder  the  act.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
because  it  requires  evidence  Impossible  to 
prove,  because  it  places  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
prosecutions  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  to  consider 
the  history  of  section  241.  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  which  goes  back  to  1870. 
Because  of  the  artificial  language  which 
was  originally  used  the  courts  have 
chopped  off  here  and  chopped  off  there, 
until  there  was  very  little  left  of  that 


original  bill  which  was  of  any  conse- 
quence. It  was  just  about  as  wortliless 
as  an  empty  pitcher  in  an  empty  well. 
The  Attorney  General  has  that  idea 
in  mind.  In  order  to  have  the  language 
made  definite  and  crystal  clear  and  not 
imprecise  he  makes  this  suggestion.  In 
a  communication  to  me  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  said  the  following: 


We  do  not  feel  that  this  will  appreciably 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convic- 
tions, and  It  makes  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  statute  more  clear. 

That  is  the  puiTsose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  however, 
that  the  Attorney  General  prefaces  "in- 
crease" by  the  word  "appreciably." 
thereby  conceding  it  really  in  fact  does 
increase. 

I  would  say  It  was  always  my  thought 
that  we  were  seeking  by  this  legislation 
to  remedy  the  defect  in  existing  law 
pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
indicated  that  the  law  was  vague  and 
should  be  more  specific.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  because  I  think 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  as  ex- 
plained is  this:  I  have  read  the  explana- 
tion as  well  as  having  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  I  think  with 
this  amendment  it  would  read  as  follows, 
on  page  6,  line  10: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  know- 
ingly— 

(a)  Injures,  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  and  be- 
cause he  is  or  has  been  lawfully  engaged  in 
or  seeking  to  engage  in  the  enxmierated 
acts  .  .  . 


Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  new 
language? 

Mr-  CELLER.  That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
and  commend  the  chairman  for  suggest- 
ing that  the  relationship  of  the  require- 
ment of  proof  should  "knowingly"  not 
only  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  acts  are 
done  because  of  his  race,  color,  reUgion, 
or  national  origin  but  also  because  he  is 
or  has  been  lawfully  engaging  in  these 
activities.  It  is  a  dual  responsibility  of 
proof.  That  is  wise. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  question  about, 
however,  which  appears  possibly  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  the  bill,  is  this  lan- 
guage "or  has  been."  The  biU  before  us 
without  the  amendment  is  in  the  words 
of  the  present.  The  amendment  puts  the 
words  in  the  present  and  in  the  past.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
could  advise  us  as  to  why  both  present 
and  past  are  included.  U  it  were  just 
present.  I  would  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  amendment,  but  in  this  present 
and  past  phase  of  this  amendment  I  am 
wondering  if  you  are  not  including  acts 
that  are  so  remote  in  the  period  of  time 
that  they  should  not  be  included  under 
this  biU. 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  we  are 

including  remote  acts  here  at  all. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Would  the  chairman 
listen  for  just  a  moment  to  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  that  imder  the  pres- 
ent wording  on  line  15,  which  says 
"while  he  is  lawfully  engaging  or  seek- 
ing to  engage  in,"  that  that  refers  only 
to  present  actions,  but  the  amendment, 
which  says  "because  he  is  or  has  been  en- 
gaging in,"  refers  to  present  and  past 
actions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  supfios©-4n  the  case  of 
voting  you  might^irave  violence  which 
follows  the  casting  of  ballots.  The  bill 
would  apply  to  aker  the  fact  and  after 
votes  _.  _  — ^i_^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  tJ4e  record  is  clear  and  that  is  why 
I  SSSed  the  question.  In  any  event,  proof 
would  have  to  be  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  done  knowingly  because  of  his  race 
and  because  he  is  or  has  been  lawfully 
engaging  in  or  seeking  to  engage  in  these 
acts,  and  they  happen  to  be  sufficiently 
closely  related  in  time  as  to  indicate 
intent.  As  a  matter  of  the  burden  of 
proof,  you  could  not  prove  that  intent 
if  the  time  lapse  were  2  or  3  weeks  cr 
a  month  from  the  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that  interpretation,  and  I 
would  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  it  Is  a  matter  of 
proof  in  which  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  Government  to  show  that  there 
is  a  definite  intention  or  relationship 
between  the  two  matters,  because  of 
his  race  and  because  he  is  or  has  been 
engaging  in  these  acts. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  So  there  Is  no  likeli- 
hood or  possibility  that  an  act  remote  as 
to  time  of  engaging  in  these  enumerated 
rights  could  be  a  reason  for  seeking  an 
Indictment  under  this  bUl? 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  committee  amendment 
which  will  change  and  weaken  the  bill. 
The  effect,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  plain 
language,  will  be  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute 
cases  of  racial  violence. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
respectfully  wish  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  The  amendment 
that  is  now  being  considered  is  not  a 
committee  amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  [Mr.  CellerL 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  accept  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  In  any 
event,  I  am  concerned  about  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  the  Committee 
which  in  my  opinion  requires  an  addi- 
tional element  of  proof.  Therefore,  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  Increase 
the  problem  of  prosecution  which  the 
Attorney  General  will  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Attorney  General's  disclaimer  as  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can  ob- 
literate that  fact.  The  Attorney  General's 
disclaimer  really  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
language. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  that  the  purpose  is  to 
add  a  more  rigorous  requirement  of  proof 
by  including  an  additional  element.  Not 
only  does  it  require  that  the  proscribed 
act  be  motivated  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  but  also  be 
motivated  because  of  the  victim's  par- 
ticipation in  the  enumerated  activities. 
This  does,  indeed,  change  the  proposed 
statute  and  makes  it  more  restrictive.  In 
fact,  it  has  already  been  made  more  re- 
strictive than  title  V  as  it  passed  the 
House  last  year.  I  pointed  this  out  yester- 
day during  general  debate.  This  amend- 
ment represents  an  additional  restric- 
tion which  I  am  constrained  to  oppose, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  should  be  defeated.  I 
regret  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  offered  it,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the 
position  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Bon  No  219) 

Ashley  Gathlngs  Nix 

Baring  Hagan  Passman 

Blatnik  Hathaway  Roybal 

Burton,  Calif .  Hicks  Shipley 

Diegs'  Howard  Teague.  Calif. 

Dulskl  Irwin  Teague,  Tex. 

Everett  Matsunaga  Williams,  Miss. 

Pindley  Miller,  Calif.  Willis 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Moorhead 

Gallagher  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mills) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  2516, 
and  finding  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
403  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quormn,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT   OrFEBED   BY    MR.   WHrTENER 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitener: 
On  page  9,  line  23  add  a  new  section  3  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field 
in  which  any  provision  of  the  Act  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
Act  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  any  provision  thereof." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  amendment  is  en- 
tirely acceptable. 

Mr.  McCUIiLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  provides  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  in- 
dicate an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy  the  field  in  which  any  provi- 
sion of  the  act  operates  to  the  exclusion 
of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject  matter, 
nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  act  be 
construed  as  invalidating  any  provision 
of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is  in- 
consistent with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  act  or  any  provision  thereof. 

On  yesterday,  I  commented  upon  this 
proposition.  Without  the  amendment, 
there  would  be  an  imwarranted  depriva- 
tion of  criminal  jurisdiction  now  exer- 
cised by  the  several  States  in  most  of  the 
fields  of  criminal  law  touched  by  this 

bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  those  rep- 
resenting the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Noith  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 
ner]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  taken  this  time — and  I  shall 
use  only  a  portion  of  it — to  clear  up  any 
misconception  which  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Committee  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  this  bill. 

It  is  clearly  true  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  minority  members  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  are  in  support  of 
this  legislation;  but  I.  as  one  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
wish  to  indicate  that  in  my  opinion  this 
is  bad  legislation  and  should  not  be  sup- 
ported in  its  present  form. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  oppose  a  bill  described  as  a  civil 
rights  measure,  because  like  all  Members, 
I  am  sure,  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  full 
and  fair  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  by  all 
Americans.  .    ^^   , 

The  difficulty  with  H.R.  2516  is  that 
several  of  its  sections  have  nothing  to  do 
with  civil  rights  as  I  understand  them. 
A  "right"  is  that  which  is  legally  pro- 
tected. If  this  Congress  lacks  the  power 
to  afford  this  legal  protection,  we  are 
not  talking  about  civil  rights  at  all. 
Look  at  the  bill. 

Subsections  1,  2,  3,  and  5  all  deal  with 
the  protection  of  the  individual  from 
discriminatory  State  action,  or  the  en- 
joyment of  a  State-sponsored  activity. 
I  believe  these  to  be  true  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

But  what  about  subsections  4  and  8? 
Is  there  a  constitutional  right  to  be  free 
from  private  discrimination?  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Cliairman.  Certainly  not, 


under  the  14th  amendment,  which  pro- 
tects Individuals  against  State  action 
only. 

Nor  can  subsection  8,  the  pubhc  ac- 
commodations section,  find  constitu- 
tional sanction  under  the  commerce 
clause,  because  the  bill  is  clearly  aimed 
at  all  conmercial  establishments. 

The  fundamental  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is,  where  do  we  get  the  power  to 
protect  ihese  so-called  rights?  The  truth 
is  we  do  not  have  it.  It  is  a  power  reserved 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  vote  for  civil 
rights,  but  we  should  have  a  better  bill 
than  this. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  naive  to  believe 
that  civil  rights  can  be  protected  without 
emasculating  the  Constitution  itself, 
that  the  complicated  problems  of  mod- 
ern America  can  be  solved  within  the 
framework  of  the  federal  system  created 
by  that  Constitution. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HUNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hungate:  On 
page  6,  line  13,  delete  all  of  said  line  after 
the  word  "Injure."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:   "or  intimidate  any  person,". 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  deal  with  that  part 
of  the  statute  on  page  6  that  says,  be- 
ginning at  line  13,  "injures,  intimidates, 
or  interferes  with,  or  attempts  to  injure, 
intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  person." 
It  is  my  thought  that  the  words  "at- 
tempts to  interfere,"  given  the  rest  of 
the  context  of  this  statute,  are  extremely 
broad  in  a  criminal  statute  which  pro- 
vides fines  starting  at  $1,000  or  a  year  in 
jail  up  to  life  imprisonment.  Therefore. 
I  went  into  this  in  my  amendment  so 
that  it  would  provide  it  would  punish 
acts  to  injure  or  intimidate  but  would 
eliminate  the  attempt  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  to  strike  out  the  words  "inter- 
fere with"  would  to  a  vast  degree  weaken 
this  bill?  Interference  envisages  a  great 
many  actions.  Under  the  bill,  to  be  pun- 
ishable it  must  always  be  by  force.  In- 
terference would  be  by  force,  and  you 
want  to  eliminate  that.  To  that  degree 
I  think  you  weaken  the  bill  to  a  great 
extent. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  chairman 
would  permit  me.  I  understand  the  bill 
provides  that  "whoever  by  force  or  threat 
of  force  knowingly  injures,  intimidates, 
or  interferes  with,  or  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with."  I  think  it  seems  to  me  it 
reaches  down  the  line.  I  think  that  is  a 
little  broad.  I  would  still  leave  it  so  if 
you  want  to  cover  a  man  attempting  to 
injure  or  intimidate,  that  is  all  right. 
We  all  recognize,  in  criminal  law  the 
field  of  attempts  is  a  delicate  one. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  read 
1  our  amendment,  you  would  delete  the 
"irords  "or  Interfere  with"  on  page  6, 
:  ine  13  of  the  blU.  ^    ^^ 

Mr  HUNGATE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
leman  from  Colorado  it  Is  my  Intention 
o  change  the  measure  to  read  "attempts 
o  injure  or  intimidate  any  person."  and 
io  forth.  The  only  thing  I  seek  to  take 
mt  Is  a  threat,  to  attempt  to  interfere 
irtth.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  piling  in- 
ference on  inference  and  has  no  place 
n  a  criminal  statute. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  put 
rour  finger  right  on  it.  You  are  empha- 
sizing something  that  is  not  necessary. 
You  would  Just  burden  this  piece  of 
legislation.  „  ^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  I  would  have 

to  strike  the  enacting  clause  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  know,  but 

as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  as  I  read  the 

bin,  It  provides: 

whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  knowingly 
Inluree,  Intimidates,  or  Interferes  with,  or 
attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  any  pwson 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  May  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon,  but  as  I  read  the  bill  it 
says  "injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate, 
or  interfere  with,"  the  way  the  bill  Is  now 
written.  I  want  to  change  it  so  as  to  cover 
an  attempt  to  injure  or  intimidate  by 
threat  of  force  which  would  not  cover  a 
threat  of  force  to  attempt  to  interfere 
with.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  have 
that  in  a  criminal  statute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  to  show  you  how  ridic- 
ulous this  is.  if  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado is  speaking  and  I  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt him.  that  is  attempting  to  interfere 
with  his  civU  right  to  say  whatever  he 
thinks;  is  it  not?  This  is  really  a  ridicu- 
lous amount  of  language  in  here.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  Is  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  trying  to  clear  it 
up  and  make  it  at  least  understandable 
and  enforceable,  and  1  want  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HttngatiI  would  go  to  line 
13  page  6  of  the  bill,  and  after  the  word 
"injure"  it  would  Insert:  "Or  intimidate 
any  person." 

Now,  the  bill  ah^ady  prohibits  "inter- 
ference." I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
language  of  this  type  should  cover  up  a 
plain  and  a  definite  imderstanding  of 
what  the  section  itself  deals  with.  The 
bill  punishes— "Whoever,  whether  or  not 
acting  under  color  of  law,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  knowingly" — injures,  in- 
timidates or  interferes  with  others  while 
they  are  engaged  in  enumerated  activi- 
ties. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  only  punishes 


one  who  knowingly  commits  some  act 
against  some  person. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,     .  ,j  * 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr    HUNGATE.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 
only  thing  I  seek  to  do  here  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  to  take  out 
the  word  "interfere."  I  leave  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl  as  it  is  otherwise  wntten. 
The  only  thing  for  which  the  amend- 
ment provides.  If  adopted,  is  to  change 
that  language  which  appears  on  page  6. 
line   13:    "attempts  to  injure."   and   so 
forth    And,  as  I  would  reiterate,  "at- 
tempts to  injure  or  intimidate  any  per- 
son" Your  bill  reads  "attempts  to  in- 
jure   intimidate  or  interfere  with  any 
person  because  of  his  race,  color.  reUglon. 
or  national  origin  while  he  is  lawfully 
engaged  or  seeking  to  engage  in"  certain 
activities.  That  goes  beyond  what  is  in 
my  opinion  reasonable. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  do 
that,  you  remove  the  protection  guar- 
anteed to  these  people  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  teU  me  why  that  is  so? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  so  for 
this  reason:  Because  we  are  implement- 
ing congressional  power  under  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment.  We  seek  to 
punish  aU  types  of  violence  against  an  in- 
dividual because  of  his  race,  color.  reU- 
gion,  or  national  origin. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
deny  you  that  right. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But,  by 
this  amendment  the  scope  of  the  prohi- 
hibitions  of  the  bill  will  be  somewhat 
limited.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
the  prohibitions  against  "attempts  to  in- 

terfGrc." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  "interfere"; 
that  is  right.  I  propose  to  strike  the  word 
"interfere." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  feel  that  an  individual 
has  a  right  not  to  be  Interfered  with 
while  he  is  pursuing  Federal  rights? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  under- 
stand that  the  present  law  does  not  use 
the  word  "interfere." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  the 
reason  for  putting  this  in.  in  this  biU. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  sub- 
stance and  in  summation— if  I  can  state 
it  succinctly  and  understandably  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  it 
seeks  to  cover  "threat  to  attempt  to  in- 
terfere" which  is  just  too  "iffy"  for  me. 
That  is  the  Siim  total  and  substance  of 
my  proposed  amendment  and  that  is  the 
end  of  my  argument  thereon. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Committee  adopt  your  language,  this 
would  make  it  that  much  more  "iffy." 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Chairman, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  tell 


me  what  penalty  Is  provided  under  this 
proposed  legislation  for  the  so-called 
civil  rights  worker  who  attempts  to  in- 
timidate or  interfere  with  a  law  en- 
forcement officer? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  situa- 

Mi  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  teU  me  whether  it 
provides  any  penalty? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  TeU  me  what  the 

penalty  is.  

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  provi- 
sions under  this  would  be  $1,000  or  not 
more  than  1  year  in  jail,  and^for  bodily 
injury,  he  could  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 

10  years. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  reaUy  telling  me  that  this 
law  provides  a  penalty  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  so-called  civil  rights  worker 
who  reverses  the  subtle  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  and  attempts  to 
intimidate  or  interfere  with  a  law-en- 
forcemen  officer? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now,  the 
gentleman  is  turning  it  the  other  way 
around.  ,, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No.  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  just  catching  on. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No;  no.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  turning  it 
the  other  way  around.  What  I  am  saying 
Is  that  if  a  local  law-enforcement  officer 
or  anyone  else  is  threatened  or  intimi- 
dated because  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  then  one  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  if  adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Still,  this  legisla- 
tive history  is  important.  The  gentleman 
is  saying  that  if  a  so-called  civil  rights 
worker  attempting  to  participate  in  a  civil 
rights  protest  or  demonstration  by  word 
or  action  attempts  to  intimidate  or  inter- 
feres with  a  duly  elected  law  enforcement 
official,  then  he  wiU  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  of  intimidation  and  inter- 
ference that  a  law-enforcement  official 
or  private  individual  would  be  if  he  at- 
tempted  to    intimidate    a   civU   rights 

workiGr. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  putting  two  different  analogies 
together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
when  we  put  the  question  of  a  civil  rights 
worker  in  context  with  whether  or  not 
he  violates  the  law  under  the  provisions 
of  this  proposal,  he  may  do  so  under 
certain  circumstances,  but  when  you  turn 
it  around  and  say  it  would  not  apply  to 
a  law-enforcement  officer  if  he  intimi- 
dates or  threats,  which  takes  from  the 
law-enforcement  officer  certain  of 
his  rights  and  duties — constitutional 
rights — then  the  person  who  does  that 
is  guilty  under  the  provisions  of  this 
proposal. 

Now  is  that  clear? 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  clear  as  mud. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]  be  permitted  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  with  the  hope  that  he 
can  clarify  his  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  before,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  substantially  weaken 
the  bill.  He  would  eliminate  the  phrase 
"attempt  to  interfere  with." 

For  example,  one  of  the  areas  which  is 
protected  against  violence  and  the  threat 
of  violence  because  of  race  and  color,  is 
voting.  Suppose  someone  is  pushed  off  the 
voting  line,  or  one  threatens  to  push 
another  off  the  voting  line,  that  would 
be  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  man 
from  voting. 

Similarly,  if  one  would  want  to  enter 
a  theater  or  a  place  of  public  accommo- 
dation, and  there  was  interference  by 
forcible  obstruction  to  the  individual  at 
the  entrance.  If  there  are  threats,  and  if 
there  are  motions  or  actions  which  do 
not  involve  personal  contact,  or  words  of 
abuse  which  Involve  threats,  that  would 
indeed  be  an  attempt  to  interfere,  and  I 
should  believe  that  those  actions  should 
be  embraced  within  the  act.  They  are 
embraced  within  the  act  as  we  have  It 
with  the  wording  before  us  now. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  Intimidation. 
It  Mily  rwnoves  threats  to  attempt  to  In- 
terfere. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  know. 
Mr.    HUNGATE.  Intimidation    would 
still  be  covered. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  gave  this  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  attempt  to  Interfere,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  would  materially 
affect  those  attempts,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  frtwu 
Missouri,  I  wish  that  he  had  gone 
one  step  further,  and  had  consolidated 
the  language  of  his  amendment  which, 
if  adopted,  would  have  substituted  lan- 
guage which  would  require  some  defin- 
able act,  instead  of  this  nebulous  lan- 
guage c^  "a  threat  to  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  not  only 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  utter  cer- 
tain words  or  to  make  a  certain  state- 
ment which  might  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  language  as  now  written,  but 
it  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  even  think  of  some- 
thing that  might  be  a  threat  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  language  which 
could  be  more  loosely  written  or  which 


could  be  more  nebulous  than  this  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  well — and 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentlemen's 
ability,  but  I  think  in  trying  to  defend 
the  language  that  the  committee  has 
written  into  this  bUl,  they  are  trying  to 
defend  an  indefensible  proposition. 

Would  the  gentleman  give  the  com- 
mittee an  example  of  what  he  construes 
to  be  a  threat  to  attempt  to  interfere 
with? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  can 
imagine  any  nimiber  of  examples. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Give  us  one. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Suppose  four  men  are  coming  up  the 
street  and  they  see  a  man  going  down 
to  vote,  unarmed,  and  he  is  going  on  his 
own  way  down  there  to  vote.  So  they 
walk  up  to  him  and  say,  "Now  look, 
brother,  if  you  go  down  there  to  vote  or 
If  you  go  down  there  to  register  to  vote, 
we  are  going  to  beat  you  up." 

There  is  a  good  example  of  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  the  words  here. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Colortuio  in 
the  example  that  he  has  given,  because 
that  is  an  overt  threat  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  it  is  an  overt  threat.  It 
is  not  a  threat  to  attempt  to  interfere. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
mian,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.PLYNT.Iyield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  cer- 
tainly, there  has  to  be  some  action.  There 
has  to  be  either  a  use  of  force  or  a  threat 
of  force. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  example  he  gave  is  clearly 
a  threat  to  injure  and  it  is  not  a  threat 
to  attempt  to  interfere  with, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  thing 
is  very  simple.  If  you  will  read  this  lan- 
guage and  follow  the  example  I  gave, 
then  he  would  see  that  there  would  be  a 
violation  or  an  intimidation. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
violation,  but  it  would  not  be  a  threat 
to  attempt  to  interfere  with, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  said  ex- 
actly what  I  wanted  to  say,  that  the  illus- 
tration of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  threat  to  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  gentie- 
nutn  from  Colorado  was  a  master  of  cir- 
cumlocution and  obfuscation,  but  I  am 
going  to  raise  it  to  a  doctor's  degree  to- 
day, because  he  has  done  the  best  job  I 
have  ever  heard  since  I  have  been  around 
here.  That  language  is  just  completely 
ridiculous  and  impossible. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman  now 
addressing  us  in  the  well  is,  I  know,  a 
lawyer,  and  has  been  a  former  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  and  comes  with  a  high 
pedigree  and  great  experience  in  the  field 
that  he  is  now  talking  about. 

I  have  just  learned  from  the  police- 
men out  on  the  Capitol  steps  that  a  group 


of  civil  rights  workers  were  approaching 
the  Capitol,  but  have  been  restrained, 
and  held  back  from  the  Capitol  about 
two  blocks  away  by  other  policemen. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is 
a  lawyer,  if  in  his  c»>inlon.  this  action 
which  is  now  going  on.  by  police  offi- 
cers two  blocks  away  is  a  violation  of  this 
bill  we  now  have  under  consideration? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill 
were  on  the  books,  and  were  a  law  now. 
and  if  Rap  Brown  wanted  to  come  up  Tn 
the  gallery,  and  I  was  making  a  speech, 
and  if  anybody  interfered  with  him, 
would  he  be  prosecuted? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Probably  not;  but  if  the 
situation  were  reversed  and  any  one  in- 
terfered with  Rap  Brown  such  person 
would  probably  be  prosecuted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  say  this.  Assum- 
ing there  were  a  group  of  civil  rights 
advocates  approaching  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  now.  If  they  were  known  to 
have  been  parties  to  previous  riots,  and 
if  two  policemen  of  the  Capitol  Police 
force  saw  them  coming,  and  discussed 
with  each  other  what  might  happen, 
that  they  might  come  into  this  gallery 
and  do  any  action  of  violence  whatso- 
ever, and  if  one  of  them  told  the  police 
"I  think  we  ought  to  keep  a  close  eye  on 
them."  under  the  language  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution 
under  this  act,  if  it  becomes  law. 

I  am  absolutely  serious  when  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
language  in  the  committee  substitute  as 
presently  printed  in  this  bill  might  make 
it  a  crime  even  to  think  about  talking 
to  another  law  enforcement  officer  with 
the  idea  of  preventing  or  forestalling  a 
crime.  I  think  this  language  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  it  can  be,  and  that  it  could 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  destruction  of 
all  rights,  civil  rights  and  otherwise. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would  re- 
flect on  this,  they  would  be  the  first  ones 
to  want  to  amend  this  section  and  take 
that  language  out.  Language  of  this  kind 
is  a  by-product  of  a  sick  society.  It  is  the 
byproduct  of  a  sick  kind  of  thinking 
that  pKits  the  rights  of  criminals  and 
rioters  ahead  of  the  rights  of  society 
and  public  safety  in  general. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
among  many  others,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  not  only  would  the  policemen  who 
would  confront  these  people  be  charged 
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wit  a  a  vlolaUon  of  their  rights  and  be 
S  ty  of  an  infraction  of  the  proposed 
leg  slation.  but  the  Congress  who  ordered 
t^  m  to  so  conduct  themselves  would  be 

^-  1S\^1«:GAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

*^  £'^^5S.?J?^d  to  the  gentleman 
fri  m  North  Carolina. 

ito  KORNEGAY.  With  the  gentle- 
mi  m's  knowledge  as  a  lawyer,  is  there  a 
laM^  now  on  the  books  which  would  pro- 
te  :t  the  Congress  from  being  evaded  by 
Sese  people,  assuming  that  the  bUl  we 
n<  w  have  under  consideration  is  adopted 

Mr  PLYNT.  I  think  I  understand  the 
import  of  the  gentleman's  question    I 
tl  ink  there  are  adequate  laws  on  the 
St  atute  books  today  to  protect  any  indi- 
VI  dual,  whether  he  is  a  ci^dlrights  advo- 
c.  .te  or  any  other  citizen.  What  we  need, 
ii  stead  of  more  language  Uke  that  pro- 
p)sed  and  more  legislation  of  this Jtlnd. 
need  an  attitude  throughout  this 
ntry— In  the  Department  of  Justice, 
tie  office  of  the  VS.  Attorney  General 
a  id  many  of  the  courts— that  takes  the 
s  de  of  society  and  the  victims  of  crimi- 
r  aJts,  instead  of  upholding  the  rights  of 
c  rtmlnals  to  violate  laws. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  that  statement,  and  say 
t  aat  I  agree  with  him  wholehearte^y. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
<  pposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all  the  allega- 
1 1ons  that  this  somehow  would  restrict  a 
'  leace  officer  In  the  legal  pursuit  of  his 
( luUes  is  so  absurd  that  it  is  not  worthy 
I  (i  answer.  ,  . 

I  suggest  to  you  further  that  a  society 
»hich  believes  that  people  ought  t»  have 
lie  right  to  vote,  no  matter  what  color 
they  are.  that  people  have  a  right  to  go  to 
chSorAo  matter  what  color  they  are^ 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  »  right  to 
participate  in  the  economic  Ufe  of  th^ 
Nation  no  matter  what  color  they  are 
S  not  a  sick  nation.  That  portion  of  it 
which  has  long  fought  so  hard  to  prevent 
equal  opportunity  in  this  country  might 
fall  Into  that  category,  though  I  do  not 
indict  them  for  that. 

1  Just  suggest  to  you  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  very  simple.  For  the  past  at 
least  3  years  we  have  spelled  out  in  some 
detaU  what  people  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  do  in  this  country  in  some  specifics, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  denied 
those  rights  because  they  are  blacky 

It  has  been  experienced— and  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  it^that  they  have 
been  denied  those  rights  because  they 
have  been  killed  or  their  lives  have  been 
threatened  or  they  have  suffered  great 
bodily  harm  because  they  have  been  pur- 
suing the  right  that  we  have  said  they 
ought  to  have.  Whether  Intentionally  or 
because  of  incapacity.  State  governments 
have  not  in  many  instances  protected 
those  people.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  give  them  some  Federal  pro- 
tection. , 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going 
to  preempt  the  States  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  penal  laws.  We  do  not  stand 
here  telling  you  that  the  States  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  protect  their  police- 
men or  that  this  bill  usurps  that  respon- 
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sibility  We  do  tell  you  that  when  people 
are  murdered  in  the  presence  of  mform- 
ants  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  those  guilty  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  in  the  State  courts, 
then  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  and  do  something 

about  it.  .  ... 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  this 
bill  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  defeat  this 
amendment  and  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr    Chairman,   the   gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  has  done  what  one  usually 
does  when  one  is  in  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion-   He   has  talked   about  something 
else.  He  has  not  talked  about  the  amend- 
ment at  all.  He  talked  about  the  general 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
that   everyone    who   wants   to   have    a 
chance  to  vote  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  vote.  I  beUeve  that  everyone  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity,  and  an  equal  op- 
portunity, for  an  education.  But  I  also 
happen  to  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  a  secretary  of  a  Congressman 
to  drive  down  the  street  in  broad  day- 
Ught  at  noon  without  being  accosted  and 
attempted  to  be  run  off  the  street,  as 
one  of  my  secretaries  was  only  this  week. 
There  has  been  an  unbalanced  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  I  tried  to  get  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
enforce  the  Constitution  when  a  certain 
State  in  the  South  refused  to  let  Negroes 
vote,  to  reduce  its  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  we  have  to  have  a  civil  rights 
bill  every  year,  and  this  is  the  1967  ver- 
sion. It  is  a  long  way  from  perfect. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  will  improve  it.  WUl 
the  gentleman,  if  I  yield  to  him,  repeat 
the  exact  language  that  he  would  like 
to  delete  from  this  bill? 

Mr  HXJNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding.  On  Une  13,  delete  after  the  word 
"injure"— and  this  is  preceded  by  the 
words  "attempts  to  injure,"  so  we  have  to 
read  the  paragraph  where  it  says: 

Threat  of  force  .  .  .  attempts  to  Injure— 
And  we  would  have  the  statute  read, 
"attempts  to  injure  or  intimidate,"  and 
we  would  simply  take  out  the  words  or 
interfere  with,"  so  we  would  not  be  trying 
to  reach  a  threat  to,  or  an  attempt  to 
interfere.  ,     ^  ^  . 

I    thought    that    a    criminal    statute 
should  be  more  narrowly  drawn. 

The  gentleman   from  CaUfomia  has 
mentioned  about  the  need  for  all  persons 
to  vote  I  am  certain  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  recalls  that  recently,  when  a  bill  was 
before  this  House  on  redistrlctlng,  and  it 
was  sought  to  raise  the  percentage  to  30 
percent,  I  was  in  the  well  arguing  for 
"one  man,  one  vote"  and  that  the  dis- 
tricts ought  to  be  more  evenly  alined,  so 
the  people  we  are  talking  about  would 
have  more  voice  and  more  influence  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia was  on  the  other  side.  I  supported 
measures  along  this  line,  but  I  believe  a 
criminal  statute,  no  matter  to  whom  it 
applies,  must  be  narrowly  drawn. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contributions. 


I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado.  If  I  can  under- 
stand him— and  I  attempt  seriously  to 
imderstand  him— makes  the  point  that 
this  law  appUes  to  poUce  officers  but  does 
not  apply  to  a  Stokely  Carmichael  m  a 
reverse  situation. 

I  always  thought  what  we  were  at- 
tempting to  do  was  to  make  everybody 
equal  under  the  law.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  pass  any  biUs  which  give  a 
Stokely  Carmichael  a  privilege  to  abuse 
a  poUce  officer,  and  if  we  try  to  stop  him 
from  doing  it  or  we  try  to  ask  him  not 
to  burn  down  a  city,  or  not  to  assassinate 
a  President^that  is  what  he  advocated— 
if  anybody  tries  to  interfere  with  him.  it 
is  interference  with  his  civil  rights. 

If  this  country  has  come  to  that  pass, 
it  is  in  bad  shape,  and  I  think  the  vote^ 
are    going    to    rectify    it    at   the   next 

election.  ,  .         ,,     ^v,«i... 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.! move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  ^  ,  .. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  shape  the  country  is  in.  but  the 
legal  scholarship  of  the  House  seems  to 
be  in  bed  shape. 

Mr.   HAYS.  Mr.    Chairman.  wiU   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  OWo. 
Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a 
legal  scholar,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
the  last  biU  before  this  House  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  brought  in  had  dif- 
ferent sets  of  additional  views,  so  maybe 
the  confusion  is  there. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.'I  guess  that  is  why  we  have  dis- 
senting opUiions  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  bill  n  any 
way  covers  "attempts  to  threaten.  If  we 
read  th>  language  closely,  on  page  6  it 

says:  *  ,  .  . 

Whoever.  •   •   •  by  force  or  threat 
attempts  to  •   •   •  Interfere  with 
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That  is  what  we  are  taUting  about.  If 
we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  which 
S^  no!  strike  "interfere  wltii"  on  Une 
12  if  by  threat  one  attempts  to  mter- 
fere  with  some  person  and  succeeds,  he 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  but  U 
by  threat  one  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  same  person  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  but  faUs.  he  would  not  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  The  gentieman 
touched  precisely  on  the  nature  of  in- 
choate crimes,  which  are  not  punished. 
If  I  shoot  at  something  which  is  you. 
and  it  is  not.  I  suppose  I  might  have  made 
an  attempt,  but  I  would  not  have  a  com- 
plete crime. 

I  believe  that  when  we  seek  to  pun- 
ish threats  that  do  not  succeed  we  go 
too  far.  ... 

AU  these  words,  if  the  gentieman  wiu 
yield  further,  are  what  in  the  laware 
sometimes  caUed  "weasel  words."  They 
are  not  capable  of  the  greatest  precise 
definition.  "Threat"  is  such  a  word.  We 


can  imagine  that  a  threat  to  one  man 
would  not  be  a  threat  to  another.  "In- 
terference" is  such  a  word.  "Attempt"  is 
a  very  difficult  word  to  define. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Tlie  gentle- 
man has  been  in  the  Congress  for  some 
time,  and  he  knows  that  criminal  statutes 
punish  an  attempt  in  the  same  way  they 
punish  a  successful  effort. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  the  clum- 
sy wrongdoer  should  go  free  because  he 
failed. 

If  I  slash  the  tire  of  someone  who  is 
trying  to  go  to  vote  because  I  do  not  want 
him  to  vote,  and  he  gets  to  the  polls  and 
votes  anyway,  that  is  all  right;  but  if  he 
does  not  get  to  the  polls,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  law. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
say  that  the  statutes  punish  an  attempt 
in  exactly  the  same  way  they  punish  a 
ci-ime?  That  certainly  is  not  true.  It  is 
not  true  imder  Federal  law,  and  it  is  not 
true  under  State  law. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  States  do  not  even 
have  the  crime  of  attempt. 

As  in  my  State  of  Georgia,  there  is  the 
crime  of  assault  witii  intent  to  commit  a 
crime. 

It  is  correct  that  in  some  offenses,  such 
as  arson  and  passing  and  uttering  forged 
documents,  the  offense  and  the  attempt 
are  merged,  but  that  is  the  exception  to 
the  rule  rather  than  the  rule. 

If  the  gentleman  believes  that  laws 
universally  punish  an  attempt  in  the 
same  way  as,  or  the  threatened  attempt 
in  the  same  way  as,  they  treat  the  com- 
pleted crime,  then  he  is  just  certainly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  Georgia,  but  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  as  it  affects 
the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

That  is  not  the  point  here.  The  point 
here  Is  if  we  take  out  the  "interfere  with" 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  sug- 
gested, an  attempt  that  actually  inter- 
feres with  someone  would  be  punishable, 
but  the  same  threat  uttered  imder  the 
same  circumstances  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere did  not  succeed,  the  wrongdoer 
would  go  free. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  result  makes 
sense.  especiaUy  considering  the  treat- 
ment of  other  "attempts".  An  attempt  to 
intimidate  would  be  punished;  an  at- 
tempt to  injure  would  be  punished, 
whether  or  not  successful.  But  an  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  would  be  pun- 
ished only  if  it  succeeds. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  pointed  out  a  minute  ago  that 
when  we  do  not  want  to  grapple  with  the 
central  issue  before  us,  we  talk  about 
other  things;  and  then  he  proceeded  very 
ably  to  Illustrate  the  force  and  strength 
of  that  position  by  talking  about  other 
things  than  the  amendment  before  us. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield" 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  If  I  have 
time  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentieman  now. 

In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  the  gen- 
tleman said — and  I  believe  it  is  an  im- 
portant principle  upon  which  the  Record 
should  be  correct — that  this  bill  would 
create  some  sort  of  special  priv"llege  for 
some  people. 

That  is  not  the  way  I  understand  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  the  House 
will  understiind  the  bill.  This  biU  applies 
to  anj'one  regardless  of  his  color,  regard- 
less of  his  religion,  and  regardless  of  his 
national  origin  who  places  himself  within 
the  purview  of  the  biU.  It  does  not  create 
a  special  privilege  for  anybody  or  a  sanc- 
tuary for  anybody.  On  the  other  hand, 
everyone  who  is  guilty  of  the  prohibited 
acts  is  brought  within  the  purview  of  the 
bill.  It  does  not  create  any  special  class. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  said  I 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  if  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  will  just  wait  for  a  moment, 
I  want  to  address  myself  first  to  this 
amendment,  because  I  think  there  is  an 
importance  to  the  language  as  it  was 
written. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  just  a  sentence  on  this 
subject  that  I  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  have 
only  5  minutes.  I  did  not  Interrupt  the 
gentieman  when  he  was  talking.  I  am 
doing  this  on  my  own  time.  I  am  preserv- 
ing my  time  for  you,  as  you  saw,  if  there 
is  any  left  over. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  I 
think  that  the  language  that  the  com- 
mittee has  fashioned  is  of  some  im- 
portance here.  The  testimony  which  is 
available  from  hearings  before  the  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  from  other  sources  pro- 
vides us  with  the  evidence  of  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  that  should 
be  protected.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
iUustrate  the  subtlety  of  the  kind  of 
activities  that  take  place  to  discourage 
people  from  registering,  to  discourage 
people  from  going  to  a  polUng  place,  and 
to  discourage  people  from  doing  any  one 
of  the  kinds  of  things  we  want  to  give 
aU  people  in  America  the  opportunity 
to  do.  These  are  very  subtle  and  insidious 
kinds  of  activities.  If  this  language 
reaches  to  the  subtle  and  Insidious  means 
of  discouraging  people  from  doing  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do, 
then  I  think  this  language  is  proper  and 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

For  that  reason  I  am  opposing  the 

amendment  and  hope  it  wiU  be  defeated. 

Now.  Mr.   Chairman,   I   promised  to 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I 

am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  at  this  stage  is  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  about  the  bill  is  apparently 
just  In  diametrical  opposition  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  said,  be- 
cause in  answer  to  a  very  pointed  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  I  thought  it  was,  as  near 
as  I  could  ascertain  his  answer  he  said 
It  would  apply  to  someone  Interfering 


with  a  person's  civil  rights,  but  If  a  civU 
rights  worker  interfered  with  a  law 
officer,  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  WiU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  did  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  but  if  anybody  can  get  any- 
thing out  of  your  tortured  explanation, 
that  Is  what  I  got. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland  yield  to  anybody 
and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGrecor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
yielding:  to  me. 

I  beUeve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  during  the 
course  of  his  remarks  and  referring  to 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  said 
it  would  not  apply  to  them.  May  I  just 


say 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not  mention  Rap 
Brow7i's  name. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Perliaps  it  was  one 
of  your  colleagues.  On  page  6  of  the  bill 
the  language  clearly  covers  campaigning 
for  office.  If  I  am  campaigning  for  re- 
election next  year  and  if  Rap  Brown  or 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  in  my  district  and 
if  he  knows  that  I  am  campaigning  for 
public  office  and  because  of  my  race  or 
color  he  calls  me  a  Honky  and  seeks 
forcefully  to  intimidate  or  hiterfere  with 
or  injure  me  because  I  am  lawfuUy  cam- 
paigning for  pubUc  office,  then  under  this 
biU,  if  it  becomes  law,  he  would  be  guilty. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  try  to  take  Stokely 
away  from  me.  If  he  comes  into  any- 
body's district.  I  want  him  in  mine 
to  oppose  me. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  This  bill  will  not 
keep  Rap  Brown  out  of  your  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTENEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU  not  take  the  fuU 
5  minutes,  but  I  think  what  has  been  said 
here  by  some  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Indicates  a 
lack  of  imderstanding  of  the  bUl  or  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI.  He  made  the  distinc- 
tion— and  I  think  properly  so — that  this 
was  providing  unequal  protection  under 
the  law  for  certain  specified  classes  of 
people.  My  friend  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MATHIAS]  says,  "Oh,  no.  That  is  not  true. 
This  protects  people  who  want  to  vote.  It 
protects  them  from  interference  and  so 
forth."  But  it  does  not  do  any  such 
thing. 

You  can  interfere,  insofar  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  with  any  person  in  the 
United  States  while  voting  or  acting  as  a 
poU  watcher  or  going  to  a  public  school  or 
otherwise  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
various  States  in  the  field  of  employment 
or  otherwise  so  long  sis  you  do  not  do  it 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  creed, 
or  national  origin  of  the  person  for  whom 
you  are  working. 
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£  0.  this  Is  not  an  equal  protection  law 
apilication. 

If  one  followed  the  rationale  of  this 
bUl  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
cor  cemed.  or  Insofar  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  interest  in  prohibiting  interference, 
int  midation  or  injury,  unless  it  is  done 
be<  ause  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  nation- 
al prigln. 

HAYS.   Mr.   Chairman,  will   the 

geitleman  yield? 

WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

»i.  from  Ohio. 

At.  hays.  In  other  words,  then  the  U- 
lui  tration  which  was  previously  given  by 
th!  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
M  icGregor]  would  not  apply  in  so  long 
as  Mr.  Carmichael  did  not  refer  to  the 
la  :t  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
wisof  the  white  race? 

Vir  WHITENER.  I  think  Carmichael 
CO  jld  throw  tomatoes  at  members  of  his 
o-vn  race  campaigning  for  public  office 
ui  tU  his  arm  feU  off  and  the  provisions 
ol  this  bill  would  never  apply. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tt  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
va  an  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  the  hypothetical 
si  nation  which  I  proposed,  I  clearly  said 
tliat  if  one  of  these  Black  Muslims  or 

ack  power  advocates  who  preach 
ri  kClsm  should  Interfere  on  racial  grounds 
^ith  my  right  to  campaign  for  public  of- 

,.  then  he  would  be  guilty  under  the 
ptovisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  but  that  is  true  so  long 

he  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  you 

white.  If  you  were  black,  which  of 

cburse  you  are  not,  he  would  not  be 

{uUty. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  think  the  gentle- 
from  Ohio  knows  that  this  bill  ap- 
_„  to  the  black  power  advocates  as  well 
to  the  white  supremacists. 
Mr.  WHITENER.   Mr.   Chairman,   in 
(oncluslon.  I  would  just  say  that  my 
-rlend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  MacGregorI  has  strayed  from  the 
1  >olnt  we  were  discussing. 

I  am  Interested  in  everyone  having  a 
Ight  to  vote  and  to  go  to  school,  and  in 
uving  that  right  protected.  I  do  not 
iiixik.  anyone  who  really  believes  in  the 
ights— If  one  wishes  to  call  them  civil 
rights— of  all  the  people  would  support 
legislation  which  if  adopted  would  pro- 
irlde  that  one  could  interfere  with  those 
rights  30  long  as  they  are  not  doing  it  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  If  this  bill  Is  enacted 
Into  law  there  would  be  no  Federal 
prosecution  imless  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  was  Involved  in  the 

c&sc 
Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  only  to  speak 
to  the  point  raised  by  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  say  that  If  he  Is  correct, 
and  If  there  are  other  reasons  In  this 
country  for  which  civil  rights  Interfer- 
erce  episodes  have  occurred,  other  than 
race,  color,  creed.  reUgion,  national  ori- 
gin, then  I  think  we  might  as  well  suggest 
some  of  these  other  reasons  and  that  we 
incorporate  them  by  adding  them  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
the     purpose     of     enumerating     those 

factors.  ^^  .  ., 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  I  would  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  thi-s— if  he 
is  not  famihar  with  some  of  the  inter- 
ferences that  have  gone  on  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  with  reference  to  persons 
voting  and  with  reference  to  persons 
acting  as  election  oflleials,  just  to  give  an 
example,  then  I  do  noi  wish  to  under- 
take to  educate  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribu- 
tion, but  the  gentleman  has  not  elabo- 
rated upon  nor  enumerated  other  per- 
sons in  America  who  because  of  their 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
or  for  some  other  additional  reason,  are 
discriminated  against  or  who  need  civil 
rights  protection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr    McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  this  amendment  would  have 
a  weakening  effect  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  biU  that  are  already  sound,  and 
on  which  there  are  plenty  of  precedents 
in  connection  with  the  law.  Practically 
every  other  criminal  law  includes  "at- 
tempt to  interfere  with."  The  protection 
here  is  "knowingly."  The  Government 
has  to  prove  "knowingly  Interferes  with. 
And  "to  attempt  to  interfere  with."  if 
you  exempt  that  you  are  nullifying  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  word  "interfere." 

In  all  of  the  laws,  the  attempt  to  do 
something  is  usually  a  crime.  The  actual 
effect  is  a  crime.  The  attempt  to  commit 
an  assault  is  a  crime,  although  in  a  sense 
different  language  is  used,  the  actual 
assault  is  a  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
language  incorporated  in  the  bill  is  nec- 
essary, is  sound,  it  is  rational,  it  is  logi- 
cal, and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  ,    .  , , 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  ask  questions  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  as  to  just  how  far  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  reach.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  let  me 
put  this  hypothetical  question  to  him: 
Let  us  suppose  there  is  a  group  of  Negroes 
deep  in  the  rural  southland  who  are  or- 
ganized, and  who  start  meeting  to  work 
for  the  rights  which  are  constitutionally 
guaranteed  and  protected  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill:  that  is,  the  right  to  vote,  or 
to  qualify  to  vote,  the  right  to  enroll  in 
and  attend  any  public  school  or  pubhc 
college,  et  cetera;  then  one  of  the  local 
bigots,  I   believe   the   popular   term   is 
"redneck."  starts  holding  counter  meet- 
ings and  he  gathers  about  him  people  of 
like  prejudice,  and  does  a  pretty  good 
job  of  agitating  them. 

Let  us  further  assume  the  group  of 
Negroes  are  renting  the  upstairs  over  a 
leading  merchants  store  in  town,  and 


this  bigot,  or  "redneck,"  goes  to  the 
merchant  and  says,  "The  white  people  in 
this  area  are  quite  disturbed,  and  I  think 
you  should  cease  renting  your  building 
to  this  group  of  Negroes  who  are  trying 
to  exercise  their  rights." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado as  to  whether  or  not  that  bigot  or 
"redneck"  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  before 
him? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  6,  Une  10, 
where  it  says  "whoever,  whether  or  not 
acting  under  color  of  law,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  knowingly—." 
The   proposition   the   gentleman   has 

put  forth  here 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  further  state 

Mr.    ROGERS    of    Colorado.    Now.    I 


would  ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  just  a 
minute. 

In  what  the  gentleman  has  presented 
so  far  he  has  left  out  the  phrase  "force 
or  threat  of  force."  Therefore,  the  case 
described  would  not  come  within  the  four 
squares  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Because  he  is  merely 
exercising  his  freedom  of  speech;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right.  He  can  say  anything  he  wants  to, 
but  whenever  he  uses  force  or  threatens 
to  use  force,  then  that  is  different.  And 
I  may  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  a  great  deal  of  the  misun-  ^ 
derstanding  of  those  jumping  up  and 
down,  talking  about  the  bill  is  because 
they  do  not  understand  this  part  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  want 
the  gentleman  to  get  off  on  another 
subject. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  the 
gentleman  has  given. 

Now  permit  me  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  got 
Into  the  picture  by  saying,  as  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  say,  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  prohibit  or  at  least  make  It  a  crime 
for  Stokely  Carmichael  to  call  a  white 
man  a  honky;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  No;  that  is  not  what 
I  said.  I  would  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  page  61  of  the  bill  where,  in 
eluded  In  the  ILst  of  activities  sought  to  be 
protected,  the  language  reads: 

•  •  •  voting  or  quallflylng  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tive office  •  *  •  . 

And  so  on. 

I  happen  to  be  of  Scotch-Irish  descent 
and  I  will  be  campaigning  next  year  for 
public  office.  That  is  a  protected  activity. 
Now  If  Stokely  Carmichael  enters  my 
district,  or  if  one  of  the  other  black  power 
or  black  muslin  advocates  comes  along, 
and,  unfortunately,  we  have  them  in 
Minnesota,  and  if  he  knowingly  by  force 
or  a  threat  of  force,  because  of  my  heri- 
tage and  background,  I  being  a  member 
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of  the  white  race  and  white  in  color,  be- 
cause I  am  a  candidate  for  public  office 
and  because  he  feels  that  only  one  with  a 
black  skin  ought  to  be  elected  from  my 
district,  if  he  injures  or  intimidates  me 
or  interferes  with  my  campaigning,  quite 
obviously  he  is  guilty  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill  if  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Let  me  further  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Judiciary  considered  the  long  line  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  that  have  consistently 
ruled  against  vagueness,  and  particularly 
in  penal  statutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  this  question? 

I  am  sm'e  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary considered  the  long  line  of  Su- 
preme Court  cases  consistently  ruling 
against  vagueness,  and  particularly  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
penal  statutes  and  that  is  that  no  one 
may  be  required  at  the  peril  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  to  speculate  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  penal  statute  or  a  statute 
which  either  forbids  or  requires  the  do- 
ing of  an  act  in  terms  so  vague  that  a 
man  of  common  intelligence  must  neces- 
sarily guess  at  its  meaning  and  differ  as 
to  its  application,  and  that  such  a  statute 
violates  the  first  essential  of  due  process 
of  law. 

I  am  wondering  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  not  duly  concerned 
about  the  vagueness  or  ambiguity  of  the 
term  "interfere"  or  "attempt  to  inter- 
fere with."  I  have  serious  reservations  as 
to  v,?hether  such  language  is  constitu- 
tional in  a  penal  statute. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman's knowledge  of  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  law,  and  I  respect  his  genuine 
concern  about  vagueness  in  this  matter. 
May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  did 
address  Itself  to  this  problem  and  did  give 
it  consideration  at  length  both  last  year 
and  this  year. 

By  enumerating  the  eight  specific  ac- 
tivities and  by  selecting  the  language  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill  which  particu- 
larizes in  specific  detail  the  eight  enum- 
erated activities,  we  felt  we  were  dealing 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  vague- 
ness, particularly  insofar  as  it  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Screws  against  the  United  States 
reported  in  325  U.S.  91.  -— ^ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  that  the  term  Interference  as  used 
In  the  bill  would  not  be  interference  by 
speech  alone,  for  example,  but  must  be 
interference  using  force  or  threat  of 
force?  Is  that  not  true? 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Yes;  and  it  must 
relate,  along  the  lines  of  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  vagueness  and  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Court's  decisions  about 
vagueness;  to  one  of  the  eight  enimier- 
ated  activities,  and  to  no  others. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
so-called  Hungate  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  2:35  o'clock 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] 
say  that  we  wish  to  pass  a  civil  rights 
bill  annually.  I  would  like  to  remind  him 
and  my  colleagues  that  we  passed  this 
bill  in  this  House  in  the  last  session  with 
a  much  stronger  section  having  to  do 
with  open  housing.  Perhaps  If  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  same  bill  we  would  not 
have  the  conditions  which  the  extremists 
are  exploiting  today. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
said  yesterday  that  we  need  this  bill 
like  a  hole  In  the  head.  I  would  remind 
him  and  my  colleagues  that  there  have 
been  people  who  have  woimd  up  with 
holes  In  their  heads  because  they  tried 
to  exercise  their  civil  rights  and  their 
constitutional  privileges.  I  think  that  this 
bill,  rather  than  being  needed  like  a  hole 
in  the  head,  is  going  to  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect people  from  getting  holes  in  the 
head. 

The  bill  that  passed  in  the  last  session 
was  preceded  by  a  hearing  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  I  despise  the  Klan.  I  despise 
the  black  supremists  and  the  white 
supremists.  I  voted  for  the  antiriot  bill. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
I  believe  in  la\/  and  order  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  At  a  later  date  I  am  going 
to  have  an  amendment  to  attempt  to 
provide  a  degree  of  protection  for  our 
law  enforcement  officers. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  a  direct  reading  of  the  bill  clearly 
Indicates  that  the  officers  who  are  at- 
tempting to  restrain  the  people  who  we 
are  told  are  outside  the  Capitol  right  now 
would  be  in  violation  of  this  act.  If  you 
refer  to  line  11,  these  officers  may  be  at- 
tempting by  force  to  prevent  a  group  of 
Negroes  who  they  know  by  their  past 
actions  would  like  to  come  in  and  dis- 
turb the  business  of  this  Capitol. 

If  you  refer  further  to  line  24,  you  will 
see  that  anyone  who  interferes  with  a 
person's  enjoyment  of  any  facility  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Government  is 
in  violation  of  this  act. 

This  Capitol  is  a  facility  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  If  the  po- 
lice officers,  by  force,  are  attempting  to 
Interfere  with  a  group  of  marchers  com- 
ing on  this  Capitol,  which  Is  clearly  with- 
in the  definition  as  set  forth  in  section 


245.  they  are  In  violation  of  this  act  and 
are  subject  to  the  criminal  penalties  Im- 
posed. And  if  they  cause  even  a  skinned 
knee  of  one  of  these  people,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  10  years'  imprisonment.  I  feel 
this  Is  an  undue  burden  to  place  on  our 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

MULTER  ]  .       

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  imnecessary  to  point  out 
that  by  enacting  this  bill,  while  we  do 
provide  that  these  additional  acts  are 
criminal  acts,  we  do  not  by  enacting  this 
bill  thereby  approve  of  any  other  con- 
duct or  rather  misconduct  which  vmder 
existing  statutes  is  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  law. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
be  willing  to  enact  this  bill  with  the 
words : 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  knowing- 
ly— 

(a)  Injures,  Intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with,  •   •   •  any  person — 

And  would  want  to  strike  from  the  bill 
by  this  amendment  the  words — 
or  attempte  to  interfere  with  •  •  •  any  per- 
son •  •  • 

And  at  the  same  time  leave  in  the  bill 
the  words — 

or  attempts  to  Injure  or  Intimidate  •    •   • 
any  person. 

If  you  say  that  any  person  who  know- 
ingly injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  a  person  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
should  be  punished,  you  should  not  ex- 
cuse those  who  attempt  by  the  same 
means  to  interfere  with  a  person.  I  tliink 
the  amendment  is  a  bad  amendment. 
The  language  of  the  bill  Is  very  well 
thought  out.  The  bill  should  prevail  as 
reported  and  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  quib- 
bling about  the  language  of  this  bill.  We 
debated  it  in  the  last  Congress.  We  did  it 
again  yesterday  and  again  today. 

This  bill  is  practically  identical  with 
the  bill  we  passed  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  committee  report  including  the 
additional  views  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
plain the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  bill. 

It  is  one  more  effort  to  show  that  the 
Congress  believes  in  law  and  order  and 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  we  want 
this  coimtry  to  continue  to  exist  and  to 
prosper  without  disorder  or  civil  com- 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recofr- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  yesterday,  Martin  Luther  King, 
in  announcing  his  call  for  a  campaign  of 
mass  civil  disobedience,  not  only  said  he 
is  going  to  dislocate  the  functions  of  our 
cities,  but  indicated  that  he  is  going  to 
shamelessly  exploit  the  schoolchildren  of 
America  by  mass  school  boycotts.  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  Committee  whether  or 
not  under  section  245,  where  it  forbids 
anyone  to  interfere  with  someone  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color,  from  enrolling 
in  or  attempting  to  attend  any  public 
school  or  public  college — can  I  have  some 
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i  sstirance  that  when  I  vote  for  this  bill, 
Is  going  to  apply  to  Martin  Luther 
icing  or  someone  else  who  tries  to  exploit 
1  he  schoolchildren  of  this  country-  by 
1  ttemptlng  to  keep  them  from  attending 
J  chool?  I  wish  I  could  get  a  reply  from 
%  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
1  he  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
Aian,  the  answer  is  emphatically  that  if 
]  lartin  Luther  King  or  anyone  else  who 
:  orcibly  Interferes  with  or  injures  others 
1  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion,  or 
:  rational  origin,  while  they  are  engaging 
:  n  protected  activities  specified  in  the 
>ill — then  he  would  be  subject  to  this 
aw. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  That  is 
)reclsely  the  reason  he  Is  going  to  use. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  he 
Fould  be  subject  to  this  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  hope  he 
cads  the  Record  of  this  debate  in  this 
louse  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  he  uses 
brce  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
rentleman  not  think  there  is  inherent 
ntimidation  or  force  for  some  school 
;hild,  5  or  6  years  old,  to  be  told  by  an 
idult  not  to  go  to  school  because  he  Is 
expected  to  further  a  school  boycott 
vhether  he  has  any  understanding  of  the 
ssues  involved  or  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  would 
)e  decided  by  the  jury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
lizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 

^ASFir]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
»11  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  a 
jroblem  I  see  arising  if  this  should  be- 
:ome  law.  I  would  like  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  to  advise  me.  If 
this  should  become  law,  and  if  next  year 
ve  have  another  civil  rights  bill  before 
ihls  House — as  we  probably  will  have — 
ind  one  of  my  constituents  were  to  write 
ind  say,  "If  you  vote  for  this  1968  civil 
rights  bill,  you  should  be  kicked,  and  I 
am  going  to  see  that  you  get  defeated," 
would  he  be  guilty  under  this?  We  have 
the  threat  of  force,  we  have  the  Intimi- 
dation, and  we  have  him  trying  to  keep 
a  man  from  giving  additional  aid  for 
civU  rights.  Just  answer  me.  Would  the 
constituent  be  guilty  under  this,  with  a 
fine  of  S1,000  or  a  year  in  jail? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  It  Involves  race,  color  or  creed, 
and  there  Is  involved  a  degree  of  force, 
then  the  man  is  guilty. 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  I  read  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  says  "Whoever,  whether  or  not 
acting  under  color  of  law,  by  force,  or 
threat  of  force,  knowingly" — and  then 
skipping  down  to  paragraph  (c) — "in- 
jures, intimidates" — and  it  does  not  say 
anything  about  race  or  color — "any  pub- 
lic official." 

Think  about  it. 

The  bUl  reads  on  page  6,  line  10,  "Who- 
ever, whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
knowingly — ." 

And  then  taking  up  on  line  21  of  page 


8,  paragraph  (C),  "injures.  Intimidates, 
interferes  with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  in- 
timidate, or  interfere  with  any  public  of- 
ficial or  other  person  to  discoturage  him 
from  affording  another  person  or  any 
class  of  persons  equal  treatment  in  par- 
ticipating or  seeking  to  participate  in  any 
of  such  benefits  or  activities  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  because  he 
has  afforded  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  equal  treatment  in  so  participat- 
ing or  seeking  to  so  participate — shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;". 
You  will  note  that  race,  color,  creed 
has  no  bearing  on  any  violation  of  this 
section.  To  be  guilty  of  this  section  of  the 
bill,  one  only  needs  to  endeavor  to  intim- 
idate or  interfere  with  a  public  official 
through  force  or  threat  of  force. 

In  my  hypothetical  situation,  you  have 
all  the  elements:  threat  of  force — my 
constituent  threatened  to  kick  me — and 
Intimidation — he  also  intends  to  defeat 
me. 

In  mr  opinion,  this  Is  a  little  harsh 
penalty  for  a  strong  expression  of  a  con- 
stitutent's  opinion.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  make  some  amend- 
ments in  this  regard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Httngate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  have 
explained  my  amendment  so  much  better 
than  I  could  that  I  simply  solicit  their 
support,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  weaken  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  reasons  that  have  already 
Jfceen  expressed.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
them.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  this  bill. 
Somebody  voiced  the  opinion  that  if  it  is 
passed,  it  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
If  we  exercise,  in  our  Judgment,  rare 
wisdom  and  acimien,  and  the  other  body 
persists  in  its  opposition  to  our  wisdom, 
that  is  their  lookout.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  This  is  a  separate  body,  and 
we  act  independently  of  the  other  body. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  pass,  because  it  Is  long  overdue.  It  pro- 
vides protection  against  anyone,  black 
or  white,  who  seeks  to  pursue  his  consti- 
tutional rights  under  these  so-called 
eight  categories  which  are  specifically 
mentioned. 

If  that  pursuit  is  Interfered  with  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  and  by  force  or 
violence,  there  is  a  violation  of  the  act. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that,  and  I  am  quite 
siu-e  the  reaction  will  be  favorable  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  of  the  House. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  HlTNGATE]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Hun&ate)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  68. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hungate 
and  Mr.  Celler. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
114,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  6.  line  10,  preceding  the'word  "Who- 
ever", insert  the  letter  "(a)"  and  on  page  9, 
line  10,  insert  a  new  subsection; 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'engaged  in  speech  or  peaceful  assembly' 
shall  not  mean  the  urging,  instigating  or  in- 
citing of  other  persons  to  riot  or  to  commit 
any  act  of  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  riot." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  However,  I  want  to  discuss 
this  amendment  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  make  certain  it  Is  understood  what  is 
being  done.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  state  that 
while  I  think  the  amendment  is  needless, 
the  amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  accepts  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCUIiLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  pleased  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  knows 
what  this  amendment  provides,  should  it 
be  adopted.  My  remarks  shall  be  very 
br'.ef. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  that 
has  been  discussed  in  this  legislation  and 
that  is  where  any  assistance,  any  pos- 
sible defense  or  any  support  is  given  to 
those  who  are  creating  riots  or  aiding, 
abetting,  or  inciting  others  to  riot,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  this  amendment 
has  been  offered  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  make  certain  that  this  legisla- 
tion if  finally  adopted  does  not  do  so  and, 
particularly,  that  by  your  vote  on  this 
bill  with  this  amendment  you  are  not  in 
any  way  being  inconsistent  with  your 
vote  on  the  antiriot  bUl  which  was  passed 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  just  recently. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  that  is  the  case,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  assure  no  license  or  as- 
sistance is  given  to  anyone  inciting  a  riot, 
because  of  the  reference  which  has  been 
made  to  "speech  and  peaceful  assembly" 
in  the  bill  itself— and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  lay  to  rest,  at  least,  as  it  relates  to 
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speech  and  peaceable  assembly,  the  prob- 
lem, especially  as  to  whether  it  will  give 
any  aid  or  assistance  to  or  condone  the 
preachments  of  insurrection  by  Rap 
Brown  or  Stokely  Carmlchael — to  whom 
none  of  us  want  to  give  this  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  this 
one  point  and  then  I  am  finished:  I  am 
utterly  amazed  that  anyone  who  claims 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  minorities  and 
other  elements  of  this  Nation,  and  who 
are  interested  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights — I  am  utterly  amazed  that  they 
would  choose  this  day  during  which  this 
legislation  is  under  consideration  for 
Martin  Luther  King  to  call  for  "massive 
civil  disobedience"  and  for  him  to  sug- 
gest that  there  "could  be  marches  on 
Washington  by  thousands,"  and  for  him 
to  say  that  he  "intends  to  adopt  a  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  in  order  to 
upset  the  operations  of  a  city  without  de- 
stroying it." 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  insurrection. 
I  am  utterly  amazed  that  on  this  very 
day  when  we  have  this  bill  under  con- 
sideration those  who  claim  to  serve  the 
best  interest  of  the  minorities  and  who 
should  be  interested  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  were  recently  banded 
together  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  it- 
self, and  this  attempted  dramatization 
jeopardizing  its  passage.  Also,  that  on 
this  very  occasion  Rap  Brown  should  in 
effect  threaten  again  to  "come  to  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  and  take  it 
over." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  persons 
who  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  America.  And  if  this 
bill  Is  in  trouble  today,  I  say  to  you  in 
all  sincerity,  that  these  statements  by 
these  people  and  these  acts  are  partially, 
if  not  largely,  responsible  as  are  those 
who  are  inciting  riots  and  violent  civU 
disturbances. 

I  think  they  have  a  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. This  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  accepted  and  is  accepting  its 
responsibility.  I  think  It  is  time  that  they 
accept  their  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  another  hot, 
turbulent  summer.  Violence,  arson,  and 
looting — lawlessness  in  general — has 
taken  place  in  far  too  many  of  our  com- 
mimities.  Neighborhoods  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  lives  are  behig  needlessly 
lost.  This  is  in  every  sence  a  national 
tragedy  and  unfortunately  it  has  taken 
place  in  the  Negro  areas  and  slum  aresis 
of  our  communities. 

Studies  and  investigations  have  been 
imdertaken  to  determine  the  causes,  the 
reasons  and  the  roots  of  the  situation 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  lawless- 
ness. Much  already  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  situation.  We  all  de- 
plore what  has  happened;  we  agree  that 
this  lawlessnes  Is  not  to  be  tolerated; 


and,  we  agree  that  those  responsible  are 
to  be  condemned. 

Whether  answers  will  be  foimd  to  all 
the  questions  raised  by  these  events,  it  is 
uncertain  to  say  or  speculate.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind,  however,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  human  beings — their  hopes, 
desires,  and  emotions. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  instiga- 
tors of  these  actions  are  a  small,  but 
vocal  and  violent  group — hoodlums  real- 
ly— and  do  not  represent  or  speak  for 
the  decent  Negro  families  in  any  neigh- 
borhood, community,  city,  or  in  our  coun- 
try. 

As  a  representative  of  many  thousands 
of  Negro  residents  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  feel  I  must 
speak  out  in  their  behalf. 

I  know  these  people  and  am  proud  to 
represent  them.  I  live  among  them.  They 
have  been  and  are  now  neighbors  of 
mine — people  whom  I  am  proud  to  have 
as  neighbors.  They  are  decent,  upright 
citizens  and  members  of  the  community 
and  society;  raising  wonderful  families 
and  adhering  to  the  Golden  Rule.  And,  I 
can  say,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  at- 
titude, that  they  abhor  the  actions  of 
the  bigots  within  their  own  race  and  are 
imalterably  opposed  to  the  riots  and  de- 
struction and  waste  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— as  any  other  human  naturally 
would  be. 

An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer of  Tuesday,  August  8,  1967,  clearly 
indicates  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of 
the  millions  of  Negroes  in  our  country. 
They  Don't  Follow  Rap  Brown 
The  kind  of  performance  H.  Rap  Brown 
put  on  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  urging  a 
Black  Power  "show  of  force"  at  a  rally  of 
1500  cheering,  stomping  Negroes,  and  de- 
claring that  the  recent  riots  were  only  "dress 
rehearsals  for  revolution,"  gains  attention 
because  of  Its  sensational.  Inflammatory 
nature. 

Brown  is  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee;  he  is  un- 
der Indictment  for  Incitement  to  riot  in 
Cambridge,  Md.;  and  he  goes  around  the 
country  calling  on  Negroes  to  arm  against 
the  "honky  conspiracy"  and  referring  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  as  an  "outlaw"  and 
"lynching  Johnson." 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Rap  Brown 
was  putting  on  his  latest  exhibition  of  racist 
hate,  the  executive  committee  of  the  A.M.E. 
Zlon  Church,  which  Is  said  to  represent  a 
million  Negro  Methodists,  condemned  the 
Black  Power  concept  and  praised  President 
Johnson's  efforts  on  behalf  of  American 
Negroes. 

The  committee,  concluding  a  three-day 
meeting  In  Brooklyn,  Issued  a  manifesto 
counseling  a  return  to  nonviolent  militancy 
by  civil  rights  groups. 

"We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  so- 
called  Black  Power,"  the  manifesto  states, 
"60  we  will  not  be  Intimidated  by  the  so- 
called  white  backlash." 

The  backlash  is  a  product  of  black  radi- 
calism of  the  Rap  Brown  variety  and.  while 
It  is  aimed  at  the  whole  Negro  community, 
It  actually  aids  and  abets  the  Rap  Browns 
by  stirring  up  further  racial  division  and  tur- 
moil— the  stuff  upon  which  the  Black  Power 
extremists  feed. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Negro  Metho- 
dist group  Is  so  much  more  important  than 
the  repetitious  ravings  of  Rap  Brown  because 
it  shows  again  that  the  great  majority  of 
Negroes  want  their  rights — but  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  riot-strewn  leadership 


of  the  preachers  of  violence  In  attempting  to 
gain  them. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  rioters,  the  arsonists,  the  snipers, 
the  looters,  and  their  fanatic  leaders  are  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  great  body  of 
American  Negroes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  national  Negro  leaders 
have  also  spoken  out  against  the  vio- 
lence; pleading  for  an  end  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  conununities,  because 
it  is  they  that  are  hurt  and  suffer  the 
most.  And  it  is  the  segregationist  and 
his  kind  that  stand  on  high  and  look 
down  and  snicker  at  the  self-destruction 
and  self-defeat  brought  on  by  the  ignor- 
ant and  intolerable  acts  of  those  who 
preach  violence. 

The  desire  of  the  vast,  vast  majority 
of  the  Negroes,  as  it  is  of  the  vast,  vast 
majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  live  together,  work  together, 
pray  together,  build  together  and  bring 
peace — not  only  to  their  own  community 
and  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world. 

However,  we  are  all  children  of  God, 
regardless  of  the  rxjlor  of  our  skin,  and 
must  be  treated  equally.  Everyone,  in  this 
land  of  ours,  must  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity for  employment  and  education; 
must  have  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing;  and,  must  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  time  to  re- 
flect and  to  reason — to  give  understand- 
ing to  those  who  have  suffered.  And  it 
is  a  time  for  the  people  of  America  to 
act  so  as  to  provide  the  tools  necessary 
for  all  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
good  citizens. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude 
at  3: 15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.   CELLER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude 
at  3: 30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
has  been  accepted  both  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  I  feel  re- 
states the  language  of  the  amendments 
on  this  subject,  the  language  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Feiner  against  New  York 
and  in  the  most  recent  case  of  Cox 
against  Louisiana.  I  feel  that  in  light  of 
those  opinions,  taken  together  with  the 
legislative  history,  this  may  prove  to  be  a 
very  valuable  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  he  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Cramer  ] . 

In  Feiner  v.  New  York  i340  U.S.  315 
at  321),  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
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<  emonstrations  lose  their  constitutional 
]  rotectlons  If  the  participants  engage  in 
^  lolence  or,  short  of  that,  when  a  speaker 
'  passes  the  bounds  of  argument  or  per- 
luasion  and  undertakes  incitement  to 
:  lot." 

In  Cox  against  Louisiana  the  Supreme 
(^ourtsald: 

Nothing  we  have  aald  here  or  In  No.  24, 
( nte.  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  sanctioning 
I  lotoiu  conduct  In  any  form  or  denionstra- 
llona,    however    peaceful    their    conduct    or 

<  ommendable  their  motives,  which  conflict 
^  rlth  properly  drawn  statutes  and  ordinances 

<  eslgned  to  promote  law  and  order,  protect 
1  he  community  against  disorder,  regulate 
1  raffle,  a&feguard  legitimate  Interests  in 
]  rlvate  and  public  property,  or  protect  the 
i  dmlnlstratlon  of  Justice  and  other  essential 
i  ovemmental  functions. 

Liberty  can  only  be  exercised  In  a  system 

<  f  law  which  safeguards  order.  We  reaffirm 
1  be  repeated  holdings  of  this  Court  that  our 

<  onstltutlonal  command  of  free  speech  and 
I  asembly  le  basic  and  fundamental  and  en- 
( ompassea  peaceful  social  protest,  so  Impor- 
1  ftnt  to  the  preservation  of  the  freedoms 
1  reasured  In  a  democratic  society.  We  also 
I  eafflrm  the  repeated  decisions  of  this  Court 
1  tiat  there  is  no  place  for  violence  In  a  demo- 

<  r»tlc  society  dedicated  to  liberty  under  law, 
I  ad  that  the  right  of  peaceful  protest  doee 
I  ot  mean  that  everyone  with  opinions  or  be- 
1  ef a  to  express  may  do  so  at  any  time  and 
i  t  any  place.  There  Is  a  proper  time  and 
]  lace  for  even  the  most  peacefiU  protest  and 
{   plain  duty  and  responsibility  on  the  part 

<  f  all  citizens  to  obey  all  valid  laws  and  reg- 
1  latlona.  There  Is  an  equally  plain  requlre- 

I  lent  for  lawa  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
(  9  as  to  give  dtizens  fair  warning  as  to  what 

I I  illegal;  for  regulation  of  conduct  that  In- 
-^  Dives  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  not 
1  >  be  so  broad  In  scope  as  to  stifle  First 
i  jnendment  freedoms,  which  "need  breath- 
1  ig  space  to  survive,"  NAACP  v.  Button,  371 
t  '.S.  41S,  433;  for  appropriate  limitations  on 
1  tie  discretion  of  public  officials  where  speech 
I  nd  aaaembly  are  intertwined  with  regulated 

<  onduct;  and  for  all  such  laws  and  regula- 
1  ions  to  be  applied  with  an  equal  hand.  We 
I  «Ileve  that  all  of  these  requirements  can  be 
I  let  In  an  ordered  society  dedicated  to  11b- 

<  rty.  We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that 
'  [fjreedom  and  viable  government  are  .  .  . 
lidlvlslble  concepts."  Gibson  v.  Florida  Leg- 
i  tlative  Comm.,  372  U.S.  639,  646. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  language  of  this 
I  mendment  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
i  ettled  expressions  of  law  and  merits  the 
I  upport  that  has  been  announced  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
( Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
I  lumber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  before  the  mem- 
]  lershlp  of  this  body  appalled  by  the  fact 
1  hat  the  most  vicious,  hate-filled,  de- 
1  tructive  statement  in  the  field  of  human 
]  elations  that  I  have  seen,  read,  or  heard 
i  n  many  years  had  to  emanate  from  the 
]  argest  city  within  my  district.  I  refer,  of 
I  curse,  to  the  statement  contained  in  the 
]  Qonthiy  newsletter  of  the  Student  Non- 
1  lolent  Coordinating  Committee  pub- 
]  Ished  in  Atlanta.  I  assiire  you  that  nel- 
1  her  tills  organization  nor  its  statement 
i  5  representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
i  >eorgla. 

It  was  this  statement  which  shocked 
.  Americans  everywhere  by  charging  that 
he  State  of  Israel  has  become  an  imita- 
or  of  Nazi  oppressors.  To  charge  that  a 
]  teople  who  have  withstood  more  terror- 
:  sm  from  Arabs  than  you  and  I  can  imag- 
:  ne  are  now  deliberate  murderers  of  Arab 


men,  women,  and  children.  Is  the  most 
distorted,  twisted,  malignant  reasoning 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

That  such  a  statement  should  come 
from  a  minority  group  aimed  at  another 
minority  group  which  has  consistently 
fought  for  the  rights  of  other  minorities 
is  more  than  ample  proof  to  me  that  the 
organization  which  issued  this  despicable 
statement,  and  those  who  have  espoused 
its  policies,  are  totally  unworthy  of  any 
further  recognition  as  a  responsible, 
American  group. 

The  harsh  words  of  the  SNCC  news- 
letter clearly  showed  that  this  organiza- 
tion Is  not  attempting  to  build  better 
human  relations,  but  is  seeking  to  spoil, 
destroy,  tear  down,  and  create  havoc  in 
the  area  of  race  relations  not  only  in 
America,  but  throughout  the  world.  They 
have  become  vultures  on  the  intema- 
tlon  scene.  They  are  not  attempting  to 
build  better  human  feelings  but  instead 
are  seeking  to  absolutely  polarize  racial 
ill  feeling  throughout  the  world. 

Though  I  am  -  unable  to  produce  any 
tangible  evidence  of  Communist  influ- 
ence in  the  SNCC  group,  I  can  certainly 
conclude  from  the  statement  of  these 
black  power  leaders,  and  any  other  logi- 
cal person  can  do  so,  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  become  totally  un-American 
and  anti-American  In  its  concept,  Its 
outlook,  its  course  of  action,  its  Intent, 
and  its  design.  It  is  obvious  that  SNCC 
intends  to  follow  a  course  of  action  from 
here  on  out  that  Is  Intended  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life  as  we  know  it  and  bring 
about  the  substitution  of  another  way  of 
life  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba,  Mao's  Red  China,  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  even  the 
more  restrained  civil  rights  leaders,  such 
as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  BLing,  Jr.,  who  is 
also  a  constituent  of  mine,  are  being 
drawn  Into  the  camp  of  these  advocates 
of  hate.  Dr.  lOng's  statement  of  yester- 
day to  the  effect  tliat  nonviolent  activity 
no  longer  is  sound  and  that  massive  civil 
disobedience  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Is  reprehensible,  irresponsible,  and 
borders  on  insurrection.  It  is  indeed 
tragic  that  these  men  who  have  set  them- 
selves up  as  leaders  In  the  drive  for  hu- 
man rights  have  now  set  out  on  a  course 
of  human  wrongs  that  will  destroy  every 
major  gain  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions that  this  Nation  has  made  in  recent 
years. 

They  have  turned  upon  the  Jewish 
people — the  very  people  who  have  for  so 
long  been  their  benefactors — and  they 
are  seeking  to  destroy  the  urban  areas 
whose  leaders  have  worked  so  hard  to 
improve  their  position  in  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  allow  these 
advocates  of  hate  and  chaos  to  control 
this  Nation  and  further  damage  the  race 
relations  in  this  country  and  our  Image 
throughout  the  world.  The  time  has 
come  when  responsible  men  of  good  will 
must  realize  that  disorder  and  diatribe 
do  not,  cannot  and  never  wUl  bring  about 
any  worthwhile  Improvement  in  man- 
kind's relationship  with  each  other. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  for  of- 
fering the  amendment  which  we  are 
about  to  adopt.  It  improves  the  bill  and 
strengthens  the  bill,  and  it  increases  the 
majority  which  the  bill  will  have  on  final 
passage. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
this  clarifying  language,  and  I  support 
the  amendment  strongly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  aU  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude 
at  5  minutes  to  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  now 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  conclude  at  5  min- 
utes to  4. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  motion  in  order 
that  we  might  determine  how  many 
amendments  are  pending  at  the  Clerk's 
desk? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  about  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  about  20  minutes'  debate  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  Is  no  guar- 
antee there  would  be  no  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  are  approximately  10  amendments 
presently  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  a  number 
of  which  are  to  be  offered  by  the  same 
Member. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  there  would  be 
something  less  than  6  minutes  of  debate 
to  each  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  un- 
derstand coirectly  there  is  a  motion  to 
close  debate  at  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  CELLER.  At  5  minutes  to  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  a  motion  to  close  all 
debate  at  5  minutes  to  4. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
motion  debatable? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  that  there  is  an  amendment 
pending,  the  point  of  order  being  can  we 
have  another  motion  intervene  to  close 
debate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  ot 
order  that  the  gentleman's  motion  is  out 
of  order.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  JRIe  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  wlU  have  to  overrule  the 
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gentleman's  point  of  order  because  a 
motion  may  be  made  on  the  amendment, 
or  to  close  debate,  at  any  time  after  de- 
bate has  been  had  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  motion  may  be 
made  to  close  debate  on  an  amendment. 
But  this  motion  is  to  close  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  happens  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  considering 
an  amendment  which  Is  a  committee 
amendment,  and  the  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  under  the 
circumstances  Is  In  order. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to 
this  time  all  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  presented  have  been  offered 
by  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  priv- 
ileged to  serve  on  that  committee  and 
Eis  a  consequence  do  not  readily  receive 
recognition  have  to  wait  until  later  to 
gain  recognition  to  try  to  present  an 
amendment. 

If  this  motion  passes  at  this  time,  £im 
I  to  conclude  that  those  who  are  not 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  virtually  be  precluded  from 
having  a  complete  and  exhaustive  de- 
bate on  their  particular  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  pending  before  the 
Committee  is  not  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  but  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  is  made  by  a 
Member  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chair  must  also  state  that  the 
gentleman's  inquiry  Is  not  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  imder- 
stood  the  Chairman  correctly,  he  said 
that  the  motion  that  was  pending  was 
a  committee  amendment  and  therefore 
for  that  reason  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  was  in  order. 

Upon  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  he  says  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
mittee amendment  that  is  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
make  himself  clear. 

The  rule  which  the  House  adopted 
earlier  provided  that  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  would  be  considered 
as  an  original  bill.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  discussing  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  offered  an  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cul- 
ler] that  all  debate  on  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5  minutes  to  4. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
motion  as  it  has  been  put,  will  the  tote 
occur  on  the  amendments  as  they  are 
offered,  or  will  they  occur  seriatim  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  mo- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  try 
to  put  the  question  on  the  amendments 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  In  other  words, 
they  will  be  taken  on  the  amendments 
as  offered. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  motion. 

Mr:  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  gentleman  carmot  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion without  getting  unanimous  consent, 
so  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  to  move  that  the  clock  be 
stopped? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
control  over  that. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rodino  and 

Mr.  WAGGONNER. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  76,  noes 
112. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  free- 
dom of  assembly.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
The  subject  of  this  legislation  Is  "Penal- 
ties for  Interference  with  civil  rights."  It 
begins  by  stating  In  section  245 — 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
knowingly — 

I  skip  down  to  subparagraph  (b)  on 
page  8 — 

(b)  Injures,  intimidates,  or  Interferes 
with,  or  attempts  to  injure,  intimidate,  or 
Interfere  with  any  person 

I  skip  further  to  subitem  (2)  In  sub- 
paragraph (b) : 

(2)  because  he  has  so  participated  or  sought 
to  so  participate,  or  urged  or  aided  others  to 
so  participate,  or  engaged  In  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  any  denial  of  the  op- 
portunity to  so  participate;  or 

The  gentleman  understands  the  lan- 
guage to  that  point.  The  question  Is  this. 
I  am  a  Methodist  by  faith.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bin  as  written  by  the  com- 


mittee, would  I,  my  preacher,  or  any 
member  of  my  congregation,  or  any  law- 
fully elected  peace  officer  be  In  violation 
of  this  act  if  he  denied  Martin  Luther 
King,  Rap  Brown,  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
or  any  other  civil  rights  advocate  the 
right  to  come  to  my  church  on  Sunday 
morning  and  make  a  civil  rights  speech? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  case 
the  gentleman  has  put  has  nothing  to 
do  with  denying  the  man  his  civil  rights 
by  force  or  violence.  That  is  not  the  case. 
If  I,  Martin  Luther  King,  or  Carmlchael, 
or  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  are 
guilty  of  force  or  violence  because  of 
race  or  color,  of  preventing  a  man  from 
pursuing  his  eight  rights  under  these 
eight  categories,  we  are  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  language  of 
the  biU  says  if  he  seeks  to  participate 
and  he  is  prevented  from  participating. 
If  he  Is  Interfered  with,  then  one  will 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  by  interfering. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  the  gentleman  speaks  of 
refers  to  civil  rights  workers,  and  civil 
rights  workers  must  be  protected.  There 
is  no  race  required  there  or  interfer- 
ence with  a  civil  rights  worker,  who.  In 
turn,  seeks  to  protect  those  who  are  be- 
ing pursued  and  victimized  because  of 
their  race  or  color  by  force  or  violence, 
while  they  are  also  pursuing  or  engag- 
ing In  one  of  these  eight  particular  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  I  ask  of  the 
chairman  what  the  situation  would  be  If 
that  civil  rights  advocate  was  denied  en- 
trance to  the  church? 

Mr.  CELLER.  And  he  at  the  time  was 
helping  or  seeking  to  help  others  who 
were  pursuing  their  civil  rights,  and  he 
was  urging  them  to  pursue  their  civil 
rights,  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  admission  of  that  answer,  how 
can  any  man  who  believes  In  freedom  of 
reHglon  vote  for  this  legislation?  Let 
your  conscience  be  your  guide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PREFEBENTIAl.    MOTION     OFTKaKD    BY     MS.    HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hats  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  biU  baclc  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my 
credentials  on  civil  rights  are  Just  about 
as  good  as  those  of  anybody  around  here. 
I  voted  for  every  single  civil  rights  bill 
that  has  been  before  this  House  in  19 
years,  and  I  have  voted  against,  I  be- 
lieve, every  crippling  amendment  and 
every  amendment  that  was  not  supported 
by  the  committee  with  the  exception  of 
the  amendment  which  was  just  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  But 
while  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
who  is  protesting  how  Interested  he  is 
in  civil  rights,  is  trying  to  deprive  the 
House  of  adequate  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  hope  I  can  vote  for 
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t  lis  bill,  and  I  have  every  intention — or 
I  had  every  intention — of  voting  for  it 
ij  It  has  a  couple  of  amendments,  one 
0 1  which  has  been  adopted.  But  I  am  not 
a  fraid  to  vote  against  it  as  a  protest  to 
t  lis  kind  of  deprivation,  if  we  please,  of 

0  nr  civil  rights. 

The    chairman    wants    to    give    Rap 

1  rown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  and,  yes, 
li  [artin  Luther  King  the  right  to  advo- 
c  ite,  if  necessary,  not  only  violence  and 
t  le  murder  of  the  President  of  the  United 
£  bates,  but  anything  else  they  want  to 
s  ly,  and  cover  them  imder  the  authority 
0 1  the  law;  but  he  does  not  want  to  give 
t  lis  House  an  hour  to  debate  this  bill 
a  ad  offer  amendments  to  it. 

Now,  we  have  had  one  amendment — 
t  vo,  now,  with  the  one  that  just  passed — 
a  ad  I  imderstand  there  are   10  more 

Eendin«r. 

What  is  the  chairman  afraid  of?  Is 
1  e  afraid  of  this  mob  which  is  at  present 
I  Bing  restrained  from  entering  the  gal- 
lery to  put  on  a  demonstration?  Does 
le  want  to  get  the  debate  over  before 
t  ley  break  the  police  lines  and  get  here? 

Why,  we  have  sat  around  this  House 
u  atll  8  or  9  or  10 — yes,  even  midnight — 
a  Iready  this  session  to  debate  a  bill 
\  hich  had  less  import  and  less  impact 
t  lan  this  legislation  would  have. 

I  repeat,  I  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
I  111,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it  debated. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  amendments 

0  lered.  And  I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunlty  for  the  authors  to  explain 
t  lem. 

I  hope  that  any  further  attempts  to 
c  lose  off  debate  within  the  next  2  or  3 

1  ours  will  be  voted  down.  If  we  do  get 
cboked  off,  and  if  we  do  get  our  civil 
I  ,ghts  taken  away  from  us,  and  if  we  do 
g  et  our  freedom  of  speech  taken  away, 
t  len  I  am  not  afraid  to  vote  against  this 
I  111.  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  political 
c  ;>nsequences. 

Mr.  QAWTT.T,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hestitate  to  take  any 
farther  time,  but,  even  though  I  am  a 
I  lember  of  the  minority  party,  I  cannot 
st  still  and  hear  the  chairman  of  the 
J  adlclary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
I  ^epresentativefi  accused  of  violating  the 
c  Ivll  rights  of  anyone. 

In  the  8  years  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
( ress  of  the  United  States,  whether  one 
{ grees  with  him  or  whether  one  does  not, 
i  ny  f airmlnded  Member  will  concede 
t  lat  no  man  has  been  a  greater  cham- 
I  ion  of  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
t  tie  United  States  than  the  chairman  of 
1  tie  Judiciary  Committee. 

Second,  let  me  say  something  else 
1  rhlch  perhaps  you  who  are  not  on  the 
.  udlclary  Committee  do  not  understtmd. 

Nobody  is  more  patient,  nobody  is 
laore  generous,  nobody  is  more  under- 
itanding  of  the  other  man's  point  of 
ilew,  whether  he  agrees  with  him  or 
whether  he  does  not,  than  the  gentle- 
1  aan  from  New  York.  Just  the  other  day 
:  had  the  occasion  to  violently  disagree 
'  rtth  him  and  he  with  me,  yet  he  was  the 
1  irst  man  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Ives  to  come  over  to  me  and  shake  my 
:  land. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
:  rom  Ohio  has  In  mind,  but  by  observa- 


tion is  this:  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  conduct  itself 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should.  I  would  hope  it  would  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  bill  and  save  the  cam- 
paign oratory  for  November. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  an  occasion 
to  attack  a  newspaper  for  what  I  felt  was 
an  unfair  insinuation  which  harmed  the 
image  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Well,  perhaps  today,  if  the  con- 
duct I  observe  here  continues,  I  shall 
have  to  take  that  back,  because  we  our- 
selves may  be  doing  ourselves  more  harm 
by  this  demonstration  than  anyone  else 
can  do  to  us. 

I  would  suggest  we  get  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  that  we  discuss  the  amendments 
on  their  merits,  and  permit  the  politics 
of  the  matter  to  remain  until  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Since  the  gentleman 
said  he  would  prefer  to  get  on  with  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  discussion  of  the 
amendments,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  go  along  with  us  in  not  cutting  off 
debate  by  allowing  adequate  debate  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Well,  I  would  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  we  have  been  discussing  a 
bill  that  everybody  understands  for  ap- 
proximately 2  days.  We  have  had  more 
quorum  calls  and  more  dilatory  tactics 
and  more  delay  in  2  days  of  what  should 
have  been  adequate  general  debate  than 
I  have  seen  in  several  years.  So  I  would 
say  we  have  discussed  it  enough.  The 
general  debate  is  over;  let  us  get  to  the 
amendments  and  a  vote. 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  know  what  is  contained 
in  my  amendment,  and  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  full  and  complete  opportunity  to 
explain  them  in  the  democratic  tradition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hays  and 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  54,  noes 
117. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  the  vio- 
lence that  has  been  disturbing  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation  for  the  past 
several  months,  it  seems  poor  judgment 
to  be  considering  a  bill  such  as  this, 
especially  at  this  time. 

It  is  already  been  developed  in  the  pre- 
ceding debate  on  this  bill  that  it  is  here 
before  us  at  this  time  as  an  antidote  to 
counteract  the  antiriot  bill  which  the 
House  passed  a  few  days  ago.  There  is  a 
halfhearted  denial  that  the  purpose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  counteract  the  first; 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  some  rea- 


son best  known  to  its  ofiBcialdom,  desper- 
ately opposes  the  enactment  of  the  anti- 
riot  bill,  and  presently  has  it  stalled  in 
the  other  body.  It  will  be  further  remem- 
bered that  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  leads  the  fight  against  the  riot- 
curbing  bill  is  the  same  assistant  who 
presided  in  furnishing  transportation  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  taxpayers  to 
the  "demonstrators"  in  Alabama,  and 
who  served  as  parade  marshal  for  the 
"marchers"  in  Mississippi. 

Neither  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  nor 
eitiier  House,  has  any  enforcement 
power;  all  we  can  do  is  enact  a  law,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  it.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  done  all  it 
can  toward  enactment  of  the  antiriot  bill. 
If  that  bill  should  survive  the  other  body 
and  the  White  House,  and  if  we  can 
judge  the  future  from  the  past,  it  will,  to 
say  the  least,  not  be  enthusiastically  en- 
forced by  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 
there  we  find  the  basic  reason  for  this 
bill  to  be  before  us  today.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  make  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  ofiQcers,  sheriffs,  police,  con- 
stables, and  State  police  and  guardsmen 
liable  to  prosecution  for  a  Federal  of- 
fense, at  the  whim  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  any  arrest  they  might  make  to 
prevent  or  stop  a  riot,  or  to  prevent  or 
stop  an  incitement  of  a  riot,  such  arrests 
made  would  be  at  their  own  peril,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  committed  to  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary  for  so  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  presently  under  more  restraint 
and  suffering  more  from  Intimidation 
than  they  can  endure  and  still  perform 
their  duties,  and  this  bill  would  only  fur- 
ther intimidate  them.  This  intimidation 
from  the  Federal  judiciary  and  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  continually 
grown  over  the  past  decade,  and  Con- 
gress would  make  a  serious  mistake  to 
put  this  further  oppressive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  well  become  known  as 
the  "right  to  riot"  act  of  1967. 

I  believe  it  to  be  commonly  accepted 
that  the  destructive  riots  of  the  past  few 
months  were  not  controlled  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  local  and  State  ofiBcers  and 
guardsmen  failed  to  take  adequate  and 
prompt  action  for  a  combination  of  two 
reasons,  either  they  were  under  orders 
not  to  do  so,  or  feared  to  do  so.  This  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  only  increase  that 
hesitancy  and  fear.  They  and  their  over- 
seeing oflScials  would  feel  compelled  to 
first  get  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Attorney  General  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion— and  who  knows  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  it,  or  whether  they  would  get 
it.  In  the  meantime  their  cities  would 
have  been  looted  and  burned,  and  rioters 
dispersed  of  their  own  accord  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  steal  or  burn. 

For  some  years,  high  oflBcials  have  been 
favorably  speaking  of  revolution,  and  for 
discontented  and  malcontented  to  take 
their  gripes  to  the  streets;  some  preach- 
ers have  been  preaching  the  right  to  dis- 
obey and  violate  any  laws  with  which 
they  disagree,  and  to  obey  only  such  laws 
as  are  agreeable ;  during  those  years  their 
urgings  have  been  borne  fruit,  and  we 
have  seen  the  violations  rapidly  progress 
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from  "sit-ins,"  trespassing  on  private 
property,  through  massive  demonstra- 
tions, to  riots,  looting,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  our  cities,  all  condoned  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  Government.  And 
it  will  be  observed  that  these  various 
violations  differ,  one  from  the  other,  only 
in  degree. 

In  the  sit-ins,  when  local  officers  ar- 
rested trespassers  for  the  unlawful  use 
of  a  person's  property  against  his  will, 
the  Federal  courts  promptly  freed  the 
defendants,  condoning  and  supporting 
their  unlawful  actions;  in  the  massive 
"demonstrations"  and  "marches,"  the 
Federal  Department  of  Justice  furnished 
advisers  to  direct  and  encourage;  and 
the  present  rioting  is  aided  and  abetted, 
according  to  reports  from  most  of  the 
affected  areas,  by  "poverty"  employees. 
As  stated,  the  principle  in  the  imlawful 
trespass  is  the  same,  except  in  degree, 
as  in  the  stealing,  burning,  or  other  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  another. 

Now,  would  this  bill,  if  enacted,  be  used 
In  aid  of  rioters?  We  have  an  omen  which 
may  give  a  look  at  the  future.  In  the  re- 
cent riot  In  Cambridge,  Md.,  the  rioters 
after  being  incited  to  do  so  by  Rap 
Brown,  burned  a  school  building  and 
some  two  blocks  of  other  buildings.  The 
Maryland  officials  are  making  a  serious 
attempt  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  have 
arrested  a  number  of  them,  and  are  seek- 
ing extradition  of  Rap  Brown,  who  fled 
to  Virginia.  He  was  first  arrested  by  Fed- 
eral officials,  but  was  promptly  freed  by 
a  Federal  court.  He  was  then  arrested  by 
Virginia  officers  and  Is  now  awaiting  ex- 
tradition. In  the  meantime  he  was  given 
the  use  of  a  District  of  Columbia  church 
to  make  another  Inflammatory  speech, 
urging  burning  and  killing.  Still  the  At- 
torney General  makes  no  move  to  prose- 
cute him  under  presently  existing  Fed- 
eral laws. 

And  what  has  been  going  on  as  this 
was  transpiring?  Attorneys  for  Rap 
Brown  and  the  others  involved  in  Cam- 
bridge have  said  they  will  ask  the  Federal 
courts  to  stop  the  prosecutions  on  the 
ground  that  the  defendants  were  ar- 
rested to  "utilize  the  processes  of  the  law 
to  prevent  articulation  of  civil  rights."  I 
hope  the  Federal  courts  will  not  hold 
that  arson  and  rioting  are  "civil  rights," 
but  those  courts  and  Federal  officials 
have  permitted  the  use  of  a  person's 
property  against  his  will,  and  other  dep- 
redations against  the  public  peace  In  the 
name  of  "civil  rights." 

And  this  bill  would  give  a  statutory 
base  for  the  claim  that  a  defendant  was 
prevented  by  the  arresting  officer  from 
"articulating  civil  rights,"  and  would  ef- 
fectively nullify  the  purpose  of  the  smtl- 
riot  bill,  because,  among  other  things.  It 
would  make  a  peace  officer  liable  to  crim- 
inal pimishment  for  arresting  a  person 
who  was  "articulating  civil  rights,"  and 
certainly,  as  in  the  Cambridge  cases,  any 
person  who  might  be  arrested  for  riot- 
ing, arson,  or  looting  would  claim  that 
he  was  merely  articulating  civil  rights. 
It  would  be  the  arresting  officer  who 
would  be  confronted  with  trial  and  the 
possibility  of  Federal  incarceration  for 
performing  his  duty  to  protect  the  lives, 
persons,  and  property  of  the  law  abiding. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  full  to 


the  brim  and  overflowing  with  their  con- 
cern over  crime  and  violence.  I  believe 
fully  two-tliirds  would  say  it  is  the  chief 
public  concern  as  of  this  date.  I  have 
heard,  as  you  have,  discussions  of  how 
it  came  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. I  believe  it  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  concern  about  crime  and  violence. 
There  were  the  riots  in  Watts,  the  "dem- 
onstrations" in  San  Francisco  and  the 
student  riots  at  the  university,  and 
threats  of  more  of  the  same.  The  people 
had  all  they  wanted,  and  their  resent- 
ment of  the  situation  spilled  over  into  the 
elections. 

No  government  can  survive  unless  it 
is  willing  and  able  to  take  effective  steps 
against  crime  in  all  of  its  aspects.  It  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  government  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  the  depredations 
of  criminals.  Crime,  riots,  and  guerrilla 
warfare  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  fail- 
ure. 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
law-enforcement  officers  further  intim- 
idated, as  this  bill  would  do.  They  want 
their  Government  to  be  their  protector — 
not  their  enemy.  If  this  bill  is  passed  by 
this  House,  I  sincerely  believe  that  our 
people  will  feel  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  the  embattled  cities 
of  this  land. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  In  this 
year  of  our  Nation's  history,  television 
and  magazine  and  newspaper  photog- 
raphers can  photograph  vandals  and 
looters  in  the  very  act  of  committing 
their  crimes,  while  the  police  and  guards- 
men stand  by,  under  orders  from  their 
mayors  and  other  superiors  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  attempt  to  arrest  the  loot- 
ers. This  bill  would  further  aggravate 
this  already  disastrous  situation,  and 
should  be  defeated,  and  I  so  urge. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MB.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weight:  On 
page  9,  line  4,  after  the  word  "participate", 
add  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or, 

"(d)  Injures,  intimidates,  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  Intimidate  or  Inter- 
fere with  (1)  any  public  official  acting  or 
attempting  to  act  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  to  prevent  or  abate  a  riot  or  to  give  aid 
or  shelter  to  those  endangered  by  a  riot,  or 
(2)  any  law  enforcement  officer  malting  or 
attempting  to  make  a  lawful  arrest  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  to  prevent 
or  abate  a  riot  cm:  violent  civil  disturbance  or 
acts  of  lawlessness  or  violence  In  furtherance 
thereof  or  attendant  thereto,  or  (3)  any  fire- 
man attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  created 
by  any  distiirbance  resulting  from  a  civil 
rights  protest — " 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
Is  not  germane. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  will  go  to  the  ger- 
maneness of  the  amendment  In  a  mo- 
ment, but  first  I  want  to  tell  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment  that  if 


the  amendment  Is  gennane  I  shall  not 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  because  it  is  not 
related  to  the  fimdamental  purposes  of 
the  bill.  T\^'o  subjects  that  may  be  related 
are  not  necessarily  always  germane. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  forcible 
interference  because  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  or  national  origin  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights. 

Those  rights  are  Federal  rights.  They 
stem  from  the  14th  amendment,  and 
from  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  there  are  eight  distinct 
categories  specified  in  the  bill,  among 
them  are  voting,  public  schools,  facili- 
ties that  arc  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State,  labor,  serving 
on  juries,  use  of  facilities  of  common 
carriers;  financially,  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  places  of  pubUc  ac- 
commodation. The  protection  of  police- 
men and  firemen,  while  most  laudatory — 
and  I  certainly  would  vote  for  any  kind 
of  a  bill  that  would  give  them  protection 
provided  the  bill  were  constitutional — 
and  I  will  touch  upon  that  in  a  moment — 
however,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  question  of  protection  of  police- 
men and  firemen  is  a  matter  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  we  would  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  adopt,  or  pass. 

The  congressional  power  in  this  re- 
spect could  not  stem  from  the  14th 
amendment.  It  could  not  stem  from  the 
commerce  clause. 

That  is  not  the  case  with  policemen 
and  firemen.  In  my  estimation  this  is 
purely  a  State  or  local  matter  and  not 
for  the  Congress. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  In  passing 
upon  the  question  of  germaneness  the 
question  of  constitutionality  may  not 
enter,  and  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that 
and  the  Parliamentarian  or  the  Chair- 
man will  have  to  enlighten  me  on  that — 
we  cannot  disregard  the  fsujt  that  the 
provision  offered  is  unconstitutional. 
Therefore  and  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
well-estabUshed  principle  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  rules  of  this  House  and  In  its 
precedents  and  rulings  of  the  Chair  that 
an  amendment  is  germane  when  it  does 
no  more  than  to  add  an  additional  cate- 
gory to  the  list  of  punishable  offenses  pre- 
scribed in  the  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  precisely  what 
this  amendment  does — and  that  is  the 
only  thing  it  does. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  caption  of  the  bill  where- 
in the  bill  is  described  as  "a  bill  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation."  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  amendment  does.  That  is 
all  It  does.  It  extends  the  same  Identical 
jpenaltles  that  are  prescribed  In  the  bill 
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for  certain  acts  of  violence  and  Intlmida- 
ttoi  to  cover  certain  other  acts  of  vlo- 
len(«  and  Intimidation,  namely  acts  of 
and  intimidation  committed 
i^.  law-enforcement  officials,  flre- 
,  and  other  public  officials  seeking  in 
'  ful  manner  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
_  to  whether  an  amendment  relating 
to  riot  control  would  be  held  not  ger- 
ma  le  to  a  bill  relating  to  civil  rights,  I 
off(  r  the  suggestion  to  the  Chair  that  the 
dlsi  ingulshed  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
lts<  If  originally  submitted  and  proposed 
to  his  House  one  bill  that  embodied  the 
fea  tures  contained  in  this  bill  presently 
beJ  ore  us  together  with  features  of  a  type 
em  sodied  in  my  amendment.  Therefore, 
<  annot  be  argued  by  any  stretch  of  the 
'H^ation  that  the  distinguished  com- 
;tee  regards  the  two  subjects  to  be 
Eilly  exclusive  or  incapable  of  being 
deilt  with  in  the  same  legislation. 

1  It  Chairman.  I  should  Uke  to  invite 
thi  i  attention  of  the  Chair  further  to  sub- 
sec  tion  (b)  appearing  on  page  8  of  the 
wr  tten  and  published  copy  of  the  biU. 

'rhat  subsection  directs  itself  to  the 
qu  sstlon  of  peaceful  assembly.  Therefore, 
Mi  .  Chairman,  what  could  be  more  ger- 
mine  than  to  guarantee  protection  of 
th  s  type  imder  this  act,  to  those  who  are 
ca  lying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
gu  aranteeing  that  an  assembly  be  indeed 
pe  iceful? 
fidr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  Invite 
r  attention  additionally  and,  more- 
■,  to  the  very  first  clause  in  the  bill 
'  I  appears  on  page  6  of  the  printed 
and  which  applies  to  the  entirety 
ttiebUl. 

That    provision    describes    those    to 
wiom  the  bill's  sanctions  apply  as  be- 
:,  and  I  quote: 

eTboever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
cc  lor  of  law  •   •   '. 

So  that  provision  obviously  applies  to 
lo  »1  law  enforcement  officials. 

And  further  I  direct  the  attention  of 
tt  e  Chair  to  the  statement  made  in  sup- 
p«  irt  of  the  bill,  appearing  in  the  com- 
mlttee  report  that  has  been  published 
a]  Id  presented  to  us  by  the  members  of 
tl  e  distinguished  committee,  in  which  a 
nference  is  made  to  that  provision. 
Therein  it  is  said: 

The  bill  would  prohibit  forcible  Inter- 
f(  rence  •   •   •  by  public  officers  •   •   • 

Obviously  then,  the  bill  directs  itself 
tl  inhibiting,  to  constraining,  to  con- 
foUlng,  to  prohibiting,  the  willful  ex- 
e  rclae  of  Improper  authority  or  imlawf  ul 
authority  or  excessive  authority  on  the 
I  art  of  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
I  tany  of  whom  are  charged  with  carry- 
1  ig  out  and  protecting  the  very  provi- 
{ ions  of  this  bill. 

Is  it  not  germane,  then,  that  we  bal- 
X  nee  the  bill  by  giving  protection  to  those 
1  »w-enf  orcement  officials  who  are  acting 
1  iroperly  and  lawfully  and  carrying  out 
1  he  purposes  of  this  very  bill  as  well  as 
( arrying  out  the  other  lawful  duties  to 
'  rhlch  they  are  assigned? 

One  other  question  that  has  arisen, 
I  ilTered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
he  committee,  relates  to  the  problem  of 
;onstitutional  rights.  It  seems  to  beg  the 
luestion  of  germaneness,  Mr.  Chairman. 
)ut  let  UB  address  ourselves  to  It  briefly. 
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It  is  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  that,  since 
the  rights  sought  to  be  protected  in  this 
bill  spring  from  the  Constitution,  there- 
fore no  other  rights  of  American  citizens, 
such  as  law-enforcement  officials,  fire- 
men carrying  out  their  duties,  public 
officials,  and  others,  may  be  treated  in 
the  bill  or  may  be  protected  in  the  bill. 
But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rights  of 
law-enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
policemen  to  protect  the  public  rights,  to 
insure  the  domestic  tranquillity,  and  to 
establish  justice,  are  inherent  and  im- 
plicit in  the  very  fabric  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  fabric  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  wholly  insepara- 
ble therefrom. 

For  all  of  these  reasons — because  the 
Eunendment  gives  protection  to  those 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  and  because  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rules  of  the  House  which  per- 
mit as  germane  an  amendment  which 
only  adds  an  additional  category  to  the 
list  of  punishable  offenses  prescribed  in 
the  bill— I  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  no 
other  rule  can  be  made  than  that  this 
amendment  is  indeed  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  in  support  of 
his  point  of  order,  referred  specifically 
to  paragraph  7  on  page  7  of  the  bill, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

(7)  participating  In  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance: 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
police  departments  are  today  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  funds  imder  the  Law 
EnforcemenfAsslstance  Act.  and  there- 
fore qualify  under  paragraph  7.  The 
language  in  paragraph  7  therefore  sup- 
ports the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment and  in  no  way  can  be  construed  to 
support  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  advise  the 
Committee  that  the  Chair  makes  no 
ruling  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
matter.  That  is  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  Chairman.  However,  the  Chairman 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  and  to  examine  certain  of 
the  precedents. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  enumerates  eight  areas  of  civil 
rights  activity  and  is  designed  to  prevent 
or  punish  interference  with  these  activi- 
ties. It  does  this  by  defining  three  new 
crimes: 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime : 
First,  to  interfere  with  any  person, 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  while  he  is  lawfully  engag- 
ing or  seeking  to  engage  in  these  activi- 
ties; 

Second,  to  interfere  with  any  person 
to  discourage  lawful  participation  by 
such  person  in  any  of  the  eight  activities, 
and,  more  particularly,  to  interfere  with 
related  free  speech  and  assembly; 

Third,  for  any  person  to  interfere  with 
any  public  official  to  discourage  such  offi- 


cial from  affording  equal  treatment  to 
those  participating  in  the  eight  activities. 
The  amendment  adds  a  fourth  cate- 
gory of  criminal  activity  closely  related 
to  the  last  of  these  three  crimes.  It  also 
relates  to  interference  with  public  offi- 
cials in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  proscribes  any  attempt  to  injure, 
intimidate  or  interfere  with  a  public  offi- 
cial attempting  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act  or  attempting  to  prevent  cer- 
tain civil  disturbances. 

The  Chair  feels  that  this  amendment 
falls  within  the  general  proposition  that 
where  a  section  of  a  bill  defines  several 
unlawful  acts  an  amendment  proposing 
to  include  an  additional  unlawful  act  of 
the  same  class  is  germane.  The  Chair 
has  referred  to  several  decisions  affirm- 
ing this  principle:  one  by  Chairman 
Miller  in  the  74th  Congi-ess,  where  it  was 
held  that— 

To  a  section  of  a  bill  defining  several  un- 
lawful acts  pertaining  to  commerce  in  dis- 
tilled spirits  an  amendment  proposing  to 
Include  an  additional  unlawfiU  act  in  con- 
nection with  such  commerce  was  held  to  be 
germane.  (74th  Cong.  July  23,  1935;  Rec.  p. 
11729) 

A  more  recent  decision  by  Chairman 
McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  is  also 
pertinent.  Chairman  McCormack  held 
that  to  a  bill  seekhig  to  prevent  certain 
pernicious  poUtical  activities  by  making 
certain  acts  unlawful,  an  amendment 
adding  a  further  activity  as  unlawful 
conduct  was  germane.  In  the  76th  Con- 
gress. July  10,  1940,  Record  pages  9447 
to  9454. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order  and  holds  that  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. ^„  .. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  ,.,,... 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  point  of  or- 
der. Now  that  I  am  overruled  on  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  accept  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateiful  to  the  chairman  for  his  gracious 
comment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
offer  no  objections  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  intended  to  weaken 
the  bill.  This  amendment  strengthens 
the  bill.  It  balances  the  bill. 

Certainly  we  favor  civil  rights.  Cer- 
tainly we  oppose  the  Intimidation  of  citi- 
zens engaged  in  exercising  those  lawful 
rights.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  encourage 
the  abuse  of  those  rights. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  minds  of  some 
there  has  grown  a  tortured  and  confused 
connection  between  rights  and  riots. 
They  are  not  the  same.  The  Constitu- 
tion clearly  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  right  to  assemble  peaceably  and  pe- 


tition duly  constituted  authorities  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  But  emphatically 
there  is  no  right  under  the  Constitution 
or  any  other  law  to  stage  a  riot,  to  intim- 
idate duly  constituted  authorities,  to  de- 
stroy the  property  of  others,  to  pillage, 
bum,  loot,  or  kill. 

Surely  the  law  enforcement  officials 
and  firemen  whose  painful  task  it  is  to 
keep  the  public  order  and  protect  the 
very  rights  with  which  this  bill  concerns 
itself  are  themselves  entitled  to  some 
protection. 

Surely  it  is  equally  as  onerous  for  a  mob 
to  intimidate  a  law-enforcement  official 
engaged  in  the  proper  enforcement  of 
his  duty  as  it  is  for  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials to  abuse  their  lawful  authority  by 
intimidating  others  engaged  in  lawful 
pursuits. 

Surely  a  fireman  attempting  to  extin- 
guish a  fire  and  thus  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  property,  or  a  po- 
liceman attempting  to  prevent  looting 
from  the  broken  store  windows  which 
have  resulted  from  civil  disturbances,  are 
fully  entitled  to  our  equal  protection. 

Very  definitely  should  we  affirm  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  to  be  free  from  vio- 
lence or  intimidation  when  he  attends  a 
school,  or  registers  to  vote,  or  goes  to 
the  polling  places,  or  travels  peacefully 
In  interstate  commerce,  or  pursues  his 
lawful  right  to  ask  for  service  at  a  lunch 
counter.  And  with  equal  force  we  should 
protect  from  intimidation,  forceful  inter- 
ference or  physical  injury  those  whom 
we  charge  with  the  difficult  responsibil- 
ity of  insuring  the  domestic  tranquillity 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  us  all. 

This  amendment  helps  the  bill  to  bal- 
ance rights  with  responsibility.  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at- 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

This  amendment — authored  by  our 
colleague — is  a  recognition  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  support— by 
legislation — the  conscientious  public  offi- 
cial, the  conscientious  police  officer,  the 
conscientious  fireman,  as  they  faithfully 
perform  their  sacred  duties. 

These  officials  who  risk  their  lives  every 
day  of  the  year  to  protect  the  people 
deserve  nothing  less. 

These  dedicated  men  have  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Today — we  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  this  fact  crystal  clear.  It  is  my  hope 
the  House  will  adopt  this  amendment  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   PICKLE.    Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment which  clearly  shows  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  while  the  civil  rights  of 
individuals  should  be  protected,  we  must 
also  protect  the  rights  of  tho"fee  public 
olncials  or  law  enforcement  officers  or 
firemen  who  are  performing  their  duties 
pursuant  to  an  act  that  might  arise  from 
any  riot  or  disturbance. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  agree- 
ment with  the  Chairman  in  his  ruling 
that  this  amendment  was  germane.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  commendable  that  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Hon- 
orable William  McCtrLLOCH,  agreed  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  this 
leaves  no  doubt  that  we  want  full  pro- 
tection given  to  these  public  officials. 

I  think  that  the  House  should  again 
note  the  words  of  this  amendment, 
which  provides  penalties  when  an  indi- 
vidual knowingly: 

(d)  injures,  intimidates,  Interferes  with  or 
attempts  to  injure,  intimidate  or  Interfere 
with  (1)  any  public  official  acting  or  at- 
tempting to  act  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act  or 
to  prevent  or  abate  a  riot;  or  (2)  any  law 
enforcement  officer  making  or  attempting  to 
make  a  lawful  arrest  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  or  to  prevent  or  abate  a  riot 
violent  civil  disturbance  or  acts  of  lawlessness 
or  violence  In  furtherance  thereof  or  attend- 
ant thereto;  or  (3)  any  fireman  attempting 
to  extinguish  a  fire  created  by  any  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  a  clvU  rlote 
protest — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  share  the  feel- 
ing of  some  of  this  House  that  there  is 
a  great  need  or  a  great  hue  and  cry  for 
this  particular  civil  rights  bill.  That  is 
why  I  voted  against  the  rule  yesterday. 
The  Congress  recently,  however,  did  pass 
an  antiriot  bill  which  says  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  any  person  to  cross  State 
lines  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot.  It  was 
made  plain  during  the  debate  on  the 
antiriot  bill  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  civil  rights  of  any  one  individual 
were  to  be  interfered  with  and  that,  very 
plainly,  an  individual  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  peaceful  assembly  in 
the  furtherance  of  civil  rights  measures 
if  there  was  no  intent  to  cause  harm  to 
persons  or  property. 

In  a  sense,  this  particular  bill  today 
complements  the  other  measure.  I  voted 
for  the  antiriot  bill  and  in  principle  I 
would  agree  with  this  measure,  although 
I  regret  that  there  seem  to  be  a  few  places 
in  the  coimtry  where  some  restraint  and 
restrictions  and  intimidations  are  prac- 
ticed that  would  deprive  the  people  of 
basic  civil  rights.  I  am  proud  that  no 
such  conditions  exist  in  the  10th  District 
of  Texas. 

Our  Nation  has  been  appalled  at  the 
burning  and  rioting  in  Cambridge,  Chi- 
cago, and  Detroit.  The  average  citizen  is 
so  infuriated  by  these  acts  of  violence 
that  it  would  not  take  much  to  cause  an 
extensive  civil  disturbance — even  by  law- 


abiding  citizens.  The  point  is  that  Amer- 
ica must  not  permit  riots  and  acts  of 
violence  and  lawlessness. 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  might  be  to 
can-y  out,  the  law  must  be  enforced.  Tliis 
amendment  is  designed  to  say  to  our  po- 
lice officers  and  public  officials  that  their 
rights  also  will  be  protected.  Let  this 
serve  notice  to  the  Rap  Browns  and  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  that  we  are  not 
going  to  treat  intimidations  or  threats 
with  softness  or  with  philosophical 
words,  and  if  Martin  Luther  King, 
though  he  has  in  the  past  advocated  non- 
violence, urges  mass  civil  disobedience, 
he  and  his  followers  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
spirit  of  ugliness  in  American  history 
will  soon  pass.  We  ought  to  be  building 
this  country,  providing  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  better  health  privileges, 
and  job  opportunities,  rather  than  worry- 
ing about  riots  or  intimidations  or  vio- 
lence. Therefore,  I  again  commend  my 
colleague  from  Fort  Worth  for  offering 
this  amendment  because  I  think  it  im- 
proves this  bill  considerably.  I  also  was 
glad  to  see  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  added 
earlier. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WATSON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watson:  On 
page  9,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  conferring  any  special  privileges 
or  immunities  with  respect  to  any  person  or 
class  of  persons." 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chah'man,  cer- 
tainly I  would  like  to  commend  the 
House  on  the  adoption  unanimously,  as 
I  recall  the  vote,  of  the  amendment 
which  was  presented  by  my  esteemed 
friend  from  Texas.  As  I  listened  to  the 
debate,  I  believe  all  of  us  can  conclude 
that  there  is  no  intentional  or  admitted 
effort  in  this  legislation  to  provide  or 
confer  any  special  privileges  of  immuni- 
ties to  any  person  or  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons. I  think,  if  we  have  followed  the 
debate,  many  of  us  pointed  out  that  we 
have  apprehensions  so  far  as  what  in- 
terpretations the  American  public  might 
make  concerning  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Will  they  conclude  at  this  time,  as  we 
are  facing  all  these  riotous  conditions, 
that  we  would  be  attempting  under  this 
legislation  to  provide  some  cloak  of  im- 
munity to  those  who  are  either  agitating 
or  encouraging  these  conditions? 

Second,  people  are  disturbed  about 
the  fact  that  this  might  provide  a  built- 
in  defense  against,  if  not  completely 
vitiate  the  bill  we  passed  earlier  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  the  riots  now  plaguing 
the  cities  of  America. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
one  of  the  ranking  Members  on  this  side, 
and  likewise  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  at  that  time 
said  he  would  give  it  some  more  thought. 
as  I  recall,  but  he  was  inclined  favorably. 
I  know  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
amendment,  said  he  would  be  agreeable 
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tc  my  amendment  In  order  to  spell  it 
oi  It  categorically  and  without  equivoca- 
ti  m.  that  we  are  not  attempting  in  this 
legislation  to  confer  any  special  privi- 
k  ses  or  give  any  immunities  to  any  per- 
M  n  or  any  class  of  persons. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  we  want  to  be  fair, 
ti  lis  la  our  opportimlty  to  tell  the  Amerl- 
o  in  people  that  we  are  not  trying  to  have 
li  iTorltlsm  or  to  be  one  sided.  I  hope  the 
Cbalrman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
h  u  aeen  fit  and  has  had  time  to  study 
t  le  matter  further,  and  is  inclined  to- 
vard  favoring  this  amendment,  and 
t  lat  be  can  now  support  us  in  this  eflfort. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
e  entleman  from  South  Carolina  has  not 
( spired. 

Mr.  CELLER.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  am 

lorry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 

iiuch  as  It  Is  a  simple  amendment,  to 

(xpress  a  desire  on  our  part  that  the 

]  [ouse  Is  going  to  be  fair  and  that  we  are 

lot  granting  any  special  privileges  or 

I  peclal  Immunities,  I  am  shocked  at  this 

1 1me  that  the  chairman  of  the  conomit- 

1  ee  would  imply  by  his  opposition  that 

1  he  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 

I  peclal  privileges  and  immunities.  If  that 

lie  so,  which  would  be  implicit  in  his 

>  ippositlon  to  this  amendment,  then  I 

lelleve  the  House  should  unanimously 

;o  along  with  my  amendment.  Should 

•  he  amendment  fall  of  adoption  then  we 

1  hould  unanimously  vote  down  this  par- 

Icular  bUl  which  seeks  to  grant  special 

privileges  and  Immunities. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
iie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
rrom  South  Carolina  has  correctly  stated 
■ind  recoraited  a  conversation  which  he 
md  I  had.  Clearly  It  is  not  my  Intent  in 
my  strong  support  of  this  legislation  to 
give  a  special  privilege  or  immunity  to 
any  class  or  group  within  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  that  that  Is  all  he 
seeks  to  put  in  this  bill  by  specific  lan- 
guage. I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  that  this  bill 
might  conceivably  create  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  will 
bring  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act  but. 
In  any  event,  what  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  says  is  merely  a  truism. 
That  are  no  Immunities  and  no  special 
privileges  conferred  by  this  legislation. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  phraseology  of 
amendments  is  harmless,  but  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, perfectly  superfluous. 

It  might  be  argued,  since  it  Is  harm- 
less, why  not  allow  it?  I  say  "No". 

I  do  not  believe  any  superfluity  of  this 
sort  should  be  added  to  any  codified  title 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Language  of  this  sort  might  Involve 
oxifuslon.  It  might  be  an  invitation  to 


astute  if  not  cunning  counsel  in  the  fu- 
ture to  devise  ways  by  which  persons 
could  escape  punishment. 

I  repeat,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  which 
are  true  and  harmless  which  we  could 
put  into  this  bill.  I  could  conjure  up  any 
number  of  them.  I  believe  it  is  unwise 
to  do  that. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  my  judgment,  not 
only  would  this  amendment  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  American  people  but 
also,  frankly,  I  believe  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  us  to  have  it  in  here,  to  alert  the 
would-be  civil  rights  leaders  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  granting  them  any  spe- 
cial immunities  or  any  special  privileses. 
Mr.  CELLER.  We  are  not  granting  spe- 
cial privileges  to  anyone. 

Mr.  WATSON.  If  that  be  true  then 
why  should  the  gentleman  not  let  us  spell 
it  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  None  whatever.  It  is 
palpably  clear,  if  we  read  the  bill,  that 
nobody  is  given  any  special  rights  or  spe- 
cial privileges.  E\'erybody  is  treated  in  a 
similar  vein. 

As  I  say,  it  is  harmless  language,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  criminal 
code  should  be  cluttered  with  all  these 
superfluous  phrases.  I  believe  it  may  be, 
moreover,  at  some  future  time  I  caimot 
envision,  do  harm. 

Mr.  WATSON.  At  that  future  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  could  consider  the  mat- 
ter. Frankly,  I  believe  it  is  meaningful, 
in  letting  people  of  all  persuasions  know 
that  we  are  not  granting  any  special 
privileges  or  immunities.  Many  believe, 
and  I  share  their  belief,  that  too  many 
unconstitutional  rights  have  been  al- 
ready granted  to  these  groups. 

Mr.  CELLEIR.  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
judgment,  but  I  must  reluctantly  dis- 
agree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  Indeed  re- 
vealing a  few  minutes  ago  to  see  the 
quick  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  which  provides  at  least 
a  modicum  of  protection  for  the  police 
and  firemen  of  this  country.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  could  have  considered  this 
bill,  could  have  given  it  earnest  and  sin- 
cere consideration,  without  having  in- 
serted some  provision  to  do  what  they 
have  so  readily  accepted  on  the  House 
floor. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  revealing  developments  in  the  two 
days  that  have  been  devoted  to  this  bill. 
In  view  of  the  situation  that  exists  across 
this  country  with  respect  to  rioting  and 
attacks  upon  police  and  firemen,  it  is 
almost  Incredible  that  the  committee 
spent  the  time  it  claims  it  did  on  the 
bill,  and  wound  up  with  an  utter  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  protection  of  po- 
lice or  firemen  in  doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  suggest  that  in  view 


of  the  tremendous  wisdom  possessed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  author  of  the  amendment,  has  the 
wisdom,  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  merely  a  bystander  and  observer. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  the  light  of  the 
prowess  possessed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  I  suggest  he  come  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  give  us  lessons  on  the 
various  measures  we  are  adopting  and 
proposing.  We  might  profit  therefrom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  in- 
vites it— I  would  not  have  said  it  other- 
wise— I  think  someone  ought  to  come 
before  your  committee  and  do  just  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  If  the  gentleman 
would  come,  that  it  would  be  as  incon- 
gruous as  Puck  on  Jupiter's  throne. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whatever  that  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     ANDERSON     OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  6.  line  14,  after  "religion" 
Insert  "political  affiliation",  and  on  page  8, 
line  15,  after  "religion"  Insert  "political  affili- 
ation", and  on  page  9,  line  2,  after  "religion" 
insert  "political  affiliation". 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  addressed  the  House  on  yes- 
terday when  we  were  considering  the  rule 
that  would  make  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  I  armoimced  at  that  time 
it  was  my  Intention  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. Therefore  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  I  do  not  offer 
this  amendment  facetiously.  I  do  not  of- 
fer it  in  a  desire  or  out  of  a  spirit  or  pur- 
pose or  intent  to   frustrate  the  hopes 
of  those  who  would  see  us  pass  this  bill 
today.  However,  I  think  in  our  desire  to 
protect  and  to  assure  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  we  should  not  limit  oiu-selves  merely 
to  a  consideration  of  race  and  color  and 
religion.  We  should  recognize  the  fact— 
and  it  is  a  fact — that  there  are  parts  of 
this  country  and  there  are  sections  of  this 
comitry  and  there  are  counties  in  this 
land  where  people,  because  of  their  po- 
Utical  affiliation,  may  be  Interfered  with 
in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights.  I  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  first  subparagraph  here 
imder  subparagraph  (a)   of  section  245 
refers  to  the  most  precious  right  that  any 
citizen  has,  that  of  voting  or  of  qualifying 
to  vote.  The  section  in  question  also  re- 
fers to  such  essential  elements  of  the 
electoral  process   as   acting   as   a  poll 
^.  atcher  or  an  election  ofBcial. 

It  can  be  documented  beyond  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  there  have  been 
instances  where  people  have  been  in- 
terfered with,  they  have  been  intimi- 
dated in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  be- 
cause they  announced  a  particular  polit- 
ical affiliation. 

So,  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  argue 
that  it  is  not  just  as  Important  to  pro- 
tect the  precious  right  of  voting  by  as- 
suring against  discrimination,  because  of 
your  membership  In  a  particular  political 


party,  as  it  Is  for  the  dlher  reasons  that 
are  already  given  In  this  legislation. 

Then,  let  me  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  other  very  Important 
sections  or  subsections  of  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  participation  in  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  benefits,  services,  privUeges,  pro- 
grams, faculties  or  activities  provided 
for  or  administered  by  the  United  States. 
And,  here  again,  I  think  that  particularly 
in  this  day  and  age  when  we  are  seeing 
an  explosion  in  Federal  services,  when 
we  are  seeing  a  tremendous  and  an  even 
unprecedented  growth  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  kind  of  activities  into 
which  it  is  entering,  it  is  important  that 
we  make  certain  that  people  are  not  dis- 
criminated against,  or  that  they  are  not 
barred  from  benefits  contained  in  a  pro- 
gram or  from  participating  in  a  program 
because  they  are  members  of  a  particular 
political  faith  or  political  party.  They 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
and  enjoy  those  benefits  regardless  of 
political  affiliation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  for  his 
comments  thereon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  a  colloquy 
this  afternoon  between  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
and  the  equally  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 
both  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reference  was  made  to  the  pos- 
sible expansion  of  the  bill  which  now 
reads  "race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin."  While  I  was  listening  to  that  col- 
loquy the  thought  went  through  my  mind 
that  perhaps  the  Insertion  of  the  words 
"political  affiliation"  both  at  page  6  of 
the  bill  and  at  the  two  additional  points 
you  suggest  would  help  this  bill  immeas- 
urably and  would  be  responsive  to  the  in- 
vitation which  was  extended  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  . 

I  had  drafted  such  an  amendment,  but 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  beaten  me  to  it  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for 
his  contribution  and  the  assurance  of 
his  support  of  the  amendment.  With 
such  assurance  coming  from  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  similar  support  would 
now  be  forthcoming  from  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Is  the  gentleman's  In- 
tention to  protect  the  rights  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  which  Is 
probably  a  legal  political  party  in  this 
country  today? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  ininols.  Under  this 
language  which  I  have  offered  anyone 
would  be  entitled  to  benefit  in  these  pro- 
grams and  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote; 
he  could  not  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  his  political  affiliation  and  the 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  can  give  it 
that  legal  Interpretation  if  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  a 
legal  jwlitical  party  and  if  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  crime  as  defined  in  the 
statute  were  present.  This  would  then 
apply. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
courts  have  Indicated  that  it  is  a  political 
party,  and  that  we  might  be  erasing  our 
steps  heretofore  taken  not  to  help  and 
assist  that  party. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  the  problem  that  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  meet,  frankly. 
However,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  accept  a 
consensus  of  such  an  Interpretation,  be- 
cause I  think  the  overriding  benefits 
which  we  would  receive  would  outweigh 
the  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  amendment  w£is  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.     DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "bodily  Injury" 
and  Insert  "serious  bodily  Injury." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  This  is  just 
a  hiatus  as  contained  in  the  bill  about 
which  I  feel  something  should  be  done. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  a 
person  can  be  punished  to  the  extent  of 
a  $1,000  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  1  year, 
and  if  there  is  bodily  injury,  can  be  fined 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  then  I  feel 
this  amendment  should  be  axlopted  for 
the  reason  that,  as  the  bill  is  written,  if 
an  officer  arrests  a  man  and  puts  hand- 
cuffs on  him,  and  in  so  doing  happens  to 
scratch  the  skin  or  break  the  skin  on  his 
hands,  then  that  Is  bodily  injury.  Such 
a  trivial  injury  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
justify  10  times  the  pimishment. 

Now,  a  serious  bodily  injury  I  can  un- 
derstand; I  believe  the  laws  of  all  of  our 
States  recognize  the  difference  between 
what  ordinarily  would  be  called  a  simple 
assault  and  an  aggravated  assault.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  committee  ought  to 
adopt,  without  any  argument,  the  idea 
that  the  higher  punishment  would  be  for 
serious   bodily   injury,    and   not  for   a 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
necessarily  oppose  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  know  what  the  term 
"serious"  would  involve. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  As  far  as  I  know,  serious 
bodily  injury  would  be  a  legal  term  that 
would  be  understood  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  I  do  not  know  anywhere  that 
there  would  not  be  any  distinction  made 
between  bodily  Injury  and  serious  bodily 
injury.  I  believe  the  phrase  to  be  words 
of  art,  and  well  defined  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  a  criminal 
statute  here.  It  must  be  precisely  drawn. 


If  you  were  the  judge  you  would  have  to 
determine  what  "serious"  would  be. 

If  a  man's  finger  were  broken,  would 
that  constitute  a  serious  Injury? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  the  very  point 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  is  It?  I  am  curious 
to  know. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  conceive  of  any 
problem  on  it  as  to  what  "serious"  would 
mean.  A  serious  bodily  Injury  is  one 
which  would  be  dangerous,  or  maiming, 
or  grave,  or  seriously  painful,  in  contrast 
to  a  minor  injury. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  the  explanation 
of  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee ought  to  realize  what  the  significance 
of  this  word  "serious"  means  in  a  situa- 
tion where  serious  bodily  Injury  results. 
A  serious  bodily  Injury  is  an  Injury  in 
which  a  person  faces  death.  If  the  gen- 
tleman had  put  in  the  words  "substantial 
bodily  injury,"  that  would  be  different, 
but  when  the  word  "serious"  is  used,  that 
means  a  person  is  Injured  to  the  extent 
where  death  is  Imminent  or  where  even 
death  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  wishes  to  put  that 
burden  upon  the  Government,  and  face 
that  question  through  the  courts.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  word  "serious"  would 
be  very  unwise,  and  would  create  a  situa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
of  cases  where  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  determine  between  what  are  substan- 
tial injuries  and  what  are  serious  in- 
juries, because  serious  injuries  are  usu- 
ally connected  with  imminent  death,  or 
death  itself. 

One  might  be  injured  to  the  extent 
where  death  Is  imminent,  and  recover, 
but  these  are  serious  injuries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  "serious," 
where  a  person  is  injured,  is  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  injuries  that  will  result 
in  death,  or  where  a  person  who  has  been 
assaulted  and  attacked,  when  taken  to 
the  hospital  is  faced  with  imminent 
death. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts seeking  to  make  this  point,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  point  is  well  taken.  I  would  not 
want  to  argue  semantics  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  having  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  employment  compensation 
physical  evaluation  of  cases,  which  in  all 
States  have  been  worked  out  and  those 
practices  have  been  set  down  for  deter- 
mining bodily  Injury,  either  on  the  job 
or  off  the  job,  I  must  say  in  the  Interest 
of  clarity  and  perfection  of  the  record 
before  us  today  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  that  "serious  bodily  Injury" 
means  imminence  of  death,  either  In  the 
hospital  or  out.  It  is  much  less  than  that. 
It  is  any  type  of  maiming  or  deforming 
type  Injury,  but  never  in  the  sense  of 
criticality  meaning  approach  of  death. 
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[  fed  certain  the  distinguished  gentle- 
m  m  would  want  to  know  what  la  the  ac- 
ceDtable  medical  usage  In  determining 
actually  what   "serious   bodily  Injury" 

m  sans. 

Mr  McCX)RMACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
a<mit  there  la  a  possible  impUcation 
le  jally  in  connection  with  the  word  "serl- 

ot  a"? 

Mr.  HATJ.  I  would  say  to  the  dlstin- 
gi  ished  gentleman  I  beUeve  even  In  his 
o^  m  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  it 
dies  not  mean,  when  you  say  "serious 
b  Klily  injury,"  that  you  are  closely  juxta- 
p  »sed  to  death.  I  would  agree  with  the 
g  ;ntleman  that  "serious"  is  more  than 
"  ubstantlal." 

But  certainly  it  would  not  have  to  be 
c-itical  and  not  necessarily  maiming. 
I  think  this  is  backed  up  by  every  un- 
e  nployment  ciMnpensation  statute  for  de- 
tirmining  physical  disability  in  every 
£  tate  in  the  land,  and  sustained  often  in 
t  le  courts.  ,         . . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  I  may  have  the 
a  ttention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr    Dowdy]   for  a  moment,  will  the 
g  enUeman  state  for  the  Record  what  he 
r  leans  by  the  word  "serious"  or  "serl- 
c  usly  injured"?  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
record  established  here. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
1  iw  may  be  in  every  State,  but  I  am  as- 
j  uming  that  In  any  State  in  the  criminal 
]  iw  there  la  the  distinction  between  sim- 
]ile  assault  and  aggravated  assault.  An 
1  .ggravated  assault  would  be  where  there 
is  some  serious  bodily  injury,  while  a 
cratch  might  constitute  a  simple  as- 
1  lault.  Under  this  bill.  If  an  arrested  per- 
iion  gets  only  a  scratch,  there  may  be 
)unishment  10  times  greater  than  would 
)e  the  case  in  which  the  officer  did  not 
jcratch  him.  I  think  to  enhance  the  pun- 
shment  that  much  it  sould  be  necessary 
»  show  an  injury  of  a  serious  nature. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  an 
njiuy  to  the  point  of  death. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Or  imminent 
death— to  the  point  of  death  or  immi- 
nent death. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  No,  no. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  other  words, 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  Is  ag- 
gravated assault — something  more  than 
simple  assault. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  this  little 
colloquy  has  clarified  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  no  argument  about  it.  because 
I  think  that  is  the  law  in  aU  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  amendment,  I  am  not 
disputing  my  friend,  but  I  do  think  he 
has  clarified  the  Record  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as would  very  seriously  impair  the  en- 
forcement of  this  act.  It  would  take  a 
Sabbath  Day  journey  and  all  the  wisdom 
in  the  world  to  know  what  "serious  bod- 
ily injury"  would  mean  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. What  are  we  getting  after 
here?  We  are  getting  after  somebody 
who  in  very  cruel  fashion  with  force  or 
violence  or  by  threat  of  force  and  vio- 
lence Injures,  intimidates,  or  interferes 


with  a  person  who  is  pursuing  his  basic 
clvU  rights  in  these  eight  specific  areas. 
How  serious  must  that  injury  be?  Let 
us  take  an  example.  Take  the  famous 
Grenada,  Miss.,  case,  where  children 
wanted  to  enter  an  integrated  school 
and  rocks  were  thrown.  Suppose  one  of 
those  rocks  hit  a  child  in  the  arm  or  hit 
a  child  in  the  head  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  Why  should  we  require  that  the 
injury  be  serious  before  imposing  more 
serious  penalties? 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  rock  was 
thrown  under  those  circumstances,  to  my 
mind,  betokens  serious  injury,  and  the 
culprit  must  be  brought  to  book  and 
should  suffer  the  sanctions  that  we  pro- 
vide here,  namely,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

There  should  be  no  qualitative  criteria 
on  injury.  It  is  bodily  injury  that  we  are 
getting  after  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  put  a  qualitative  adjective  like 
"serious"  before  'injury  '  to  my  mind  is 
dangerous. 

Suppose  a  man  wants  to  vote  and 
somebody  comes  along  and  gives  him  a 
bloody  nose.  Is  that  serious?  WeU,  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  serious  or  not 
It  may  not  be  serious.  But  to  my  mind 
the  seriousness  is  in  the  act  of  deprlvmg 
that  man  of  his  civil  rights  and  giving 
him  the  bloody  nose  is  the  bodily  Injury. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  weigh 
the  severity  of  the  injury. 

As  someone  has  suggested,  this  is  not 
a  compensation  case  where  you  get  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  for  different  kinds 
of  injuries. 

I  believe  where  a  man  has  this  trau- 
ma—a bloody  nose,  a  broken  arm,  or  a 
broken  finger— under  these  circum- 
stances I  think  that  is  sufficient  to  say 
"bodily  injury."  I  do  hope  for  that  reason 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail. 

Mr  WHITiiJ^lilR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  sometimes  It  helps  us  to  look  at 
what  the  authorities  say  on  these  ques- 
tions. I  have  heard  it  said  today  that  in 
order  for  an  Injury  to  constitute  a  seri- 
ous Injury  within  the  criminal  law,  one 
must  be  in  apprehension  or  in  danger  oi 
death  I  do  not  so  understand  the  law. 
I  would  like  to  read  from  6  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum  at  page  936: 

under  some  statutes  the  aggravated  char- 
acter of  the  assault  Is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  Character  of  the  injury  InfllctetiLIn  some 
cases  the  statutory  offense  consists  f  «» 
infliction  of  "great  bodily  harm,"  "great  bod- 
ily Injury,"  "grievous  bodUy  harm,"  or  seri- 
ous bodily  injury."  Under  such  statutes  any 
inlviry  which  gives  rise  to  apprehension  oi 
danger  to  health  will  be  deemed  a  serious 
bodily  injury,  and  in  determining  whether 
there  has  been  serious  bodily  injury,  the 
Court  wlU  consider  the  fact  that  the  person 
assaulted  suffered  great  bodily  pain. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  onsUtute  aggra- 
vated assaxUt  -.mder  these  statutes  the  injury 
must  be  of  a  graver  and  more  serious  char- 
acter than  that  required  for  a  simple  battery 


Throughout  this  country  every  day  the 
criminal  courts  and  juries  are  determhi- 
Ing  whether  or  not  injuries  are  "serious 
bodily  injuries."  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  problem  about  a  definition  of  it. 
There  is  still  accepted  language,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  every  jurisdiction  under 
which  the  court  would  submit  the  case 
tc  a  jury.  I  submit  that  a  mere  bloody 


nose  would  not  be  serious  injury,  but  a 
battered  and  bloody  nose  might  be  found 
by  a  jury  to  be  a  serious  injury,  if  bones 
were  broken,  or  if  It  were  such  an  Injury 
that  great  pain  was  suffered  by  the  in- 
dividual. ^  ^ 

I  hope  that  the  language  of  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum  will  help  us  all  to  imder- 
stand  that  there  is  nothing  compUcated 
about  using  the  words  "serious  bodily  m- 

jury." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  just  wished  to  point 
out  that  on  the  question  of  the  severity 
of  punishment  that  many  people  take 
the    view    that    the    more    serious    the 
punishment,  the  more  effective  the  law 
wiU  be.  To  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  prosecutor's  office,  of  which 
there  are  many  here,  realize  that  people 
are  acquitted  because  the  punishment  is 
so  severe,  practical-minded  jurors  will 
not  go  along.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is 
anyone  here  who  would  think,  or  any 
juror  who  would  beUeve,  that  if  an  in- 
jury was  less  than  serious,  a  man  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  possible  punishment 
of  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  10  years  in  prison. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  certainly  be  adopted,  so  it  will 
make  the  punishment  prescribed  in  the 
bill  somewhat  commensurate  with  the 
crime  which  this  bill  establishes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman  is  a 
former  prosecutor,  as  are  some  of  the  rest 
of  us.  Would  you  not  agree  that  what 
may  be  a  serious  bodily  injury  for  a  child 
of  tender  years  which  would  not  be  a 
serious  bodily  injury  for  one  who  was  an 

adult?       

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  So  you  must  leave  it 
to  a  jury  to  determine  whether  under  the 
facts  in  a  given  case  the  Injiuy  is  serious. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  would  state  further 
that  the  books  are  full  of  cases  in  which 
a  decision  as  to  what  serious  Injury  may 
mean.  You  might  almost  say  that  each 
case  is  a  separate  case  as  to  whether  the 
facts  constitute  serious  injury  in  each 

Instance.  t  _j  »  ir, 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  are  setting  maximum 
limits  on  penalties.  We  are  not  setting 
minimum  limits  or  mandatory  sentences. 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if  a  person 
fires  a  gun  into  a  school  because  of  its 
being  integrated  and  merely  sUghtly  in- 
jures a  student,  we  very  probably  ought 
to  treat  that  as  a  felony  and  not  as  a 
misdemeanor. 

We  are  not  saying  that  anyone  must 
be  given  10  years  for  Inflicting  bodily 
injury  on  a  person  enjoying  his  civU 
rights  or  attempting  to,  but,  rather,  we 
say  pimishment  may  be  up  to  that,  it 
may  be  nothing  at  all  or  anything  in 
between,  depending  on  specific  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  I  doubt  if  we  wUl  find 
in  any  other  body  of  the  law  that  we 
require  serious  bodily  injury  in  cases 
such  as  this.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Dowdy]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Celler)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    V7AGGONNER 

Mr.*WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waggonner:^ 
On  page  6,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "Whoever," 
strike  the  words  "whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  of  law,". 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

Yesterday  in  a  colloquy  with  the  es- 
teemed chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
I  asked  the  question  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  words  used  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, "acting  under  color  of  law".  The 
chairman  told  me  that  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  these  words  in  this  Instance 
would  be  to  insure  that  public  officials 
would  be  made  liable  for  Infraction  of 
the  law  if  they,  themselves,  violated 
someone  else's  civil  rights,  or  failed  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection  for 
someone  who  was  seeking  to  exercise  his 
civil  rights  as  specified. 

I  raised  then  a  question  whether  or 
not,  if  these  words  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  it  would  be  his  Interpre- 
tation that  public  .officials  as  well  as 
private  individuals  would  be  covered.  He 
said  to  me  then,  in  almost  these  exact 
words,  "Possibly  so,  but  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  covered." 

This  to  me  Indicates  that  it  was  the 
Intention  and  it  Is  the  Intention,  whether 
the  words  "under  color  of  law"  are  used 
or  not,  to  make  sure  public  officials  in 
such  cases  would  be  covered. 

Consider  further  just  this  fact.  We  do 
not  want  to  intimidate  and  undo  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  when  we  offer 
support  to  law  enforcement  officials.  We 
do  not  want  to  point  an  accusing  finger 
of  distrust  at  law  enforcement  officials — 
at  the  policeman  who  is  charged  on  the 
street  day  and  night  with  enforcing  the 
law.  We  do  not  want  to  send  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  to  quell  a  disturbance, 
and  In  sending  the  National  Guard 
to  some  specific  area  to  quell  a 
disturbance  where  a  riot  has  de- 
veloped because  of  someone's  protesting 
the  violation  of  his  civil  rights,  where 
they  proclaim  their  effort  to  be  one  in 
which  they  want  to  exercise  their  civil 
rights,  we  do  not  want  further  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  National  Guard.  Are 
they  while  acting  under  orders  going  to 
be  guilty  of  an  Infraction  of  this  act? 

We  do  not  want  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  or  to  diminish  law  enforcement 
by  local  law  enforcement  personnel,  nor 
do  we  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  conceivably  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
could  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  suppressing  some  disturbance  which 
has  come  about  as  an  outgrowth  of  some- 
one entering  into  a  protest  attempting 
to  exercise  legislated  civil  rights  or  par- 
ticipating In  a  civil  rights  demonstration. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  actually  add  to 
or  take  from  the  bill  to  strike  this  word- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  we  are  removing  the 
pointing  of  a  finger  of  doubt  and  dis- 
trust at  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  we  ought  to  pass  the  amendment.  IX 


we  do  not  want  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  at  law  enforcement  officials  we 
should  delete  this  language. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  point  out  first,  exactly  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  tries  to  acco;n- 
plish.  On  page  6,  linfe  10,  after  "whoever" 
he  would  strike  the  words  "whether  or 
not  acting  under  color  of  law."  Those  are 
the  words  his  amendments  would  strike. 
May  I  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
the  words  "acting  under  color  of  law" 
are  words  of  long  standing,  which  have 
be6n  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  since  1870,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  242.  The  objective  and  pur- 
pose of  including  the  phrase  "under  color 
of  law"  is  to  prohibit  police  officers,  sher- 
iffs, and  others  who  have  authority  to 
act  imder  the  law,  from  joining  in  with 
mobs,  crowds,  and  others  and  helping 
violate  and  take  away  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  phrase  is  in  the  bill. 

That  is  what  the  chairman  yesterday 
explained  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 

ISJRTIR 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  often  pointed 
out  that  officials  acting  imder  color  of 
law  constituted  "state  action"  under  the 
14th  amendment  and  gave  the  Federal 
Government  the  authority  to  move  in. 

All  that  we  want  to  do  here  is  to  say 
that  no  police  officer,  no  constable,  and 
no  other  person  acting  under  authority 
of  law  can  come  in  and  by  force  or  threat 
of  force  injure,  intimidate,  or  interfere 
with  an  Individual  while  he 'is  engaging 
in  eniunerated  activities. 

Hence,  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentie- 
man believe  that  the  language  of  the  leg- 
islation would  be  restricted  in  any  way 
if  we  merely  say,  as  I  propose  to  do, 
"Whoever,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
knowingly"  does  these  things?  Does  this 
not  really  include  everybody,  public  as 
well  as  private? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would  in- 
clude everybody,  but  we  also  want  to 
Include  and  make  sure  that  the  sheriffs 
and  those  who  have  combined  in  the  past 
to  help  deny  people  their  constitutional 
rights  can  be  indicted  and  punished 
under  this  provision. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  sunendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  con- 
ceivably might  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
with  his  amendment.  He  would  strike  out 
the  words  "whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,"  on  page  6,  line  10. 

The  amendment  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  because  it  would  strike  out  those 
words.  This  conceivably  might  eliminate 
an  official,  namely  a  sheriff  or  any  othev 
law-enforcement  officer,  from  being  ac- 
cused of  violation  of  this  act. 

While  it  Is  true  he  uses  "whoever." 
which  is  an  all-embracive  term,  we  want 
to  nail  it  down  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  there  Is  involved  here  not  only  the 
sheriff  but  the  private  Individual  also. 


There  are  innumerable  cases  where  pri- 
vate individuals  have  been  guilty  of 
wrong-doing  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
deprived  the  other  citizens  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  on  all  levels  of  Ameri- 
can life  by  force  or  violence  or  threat  of 
it  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  not 
only  is  the  State  official  to  be  prevented 
from  perpetrating  these  wrongs,  but  also 
private  individuals. 

There  is  another  good  reason  for  it. 
We  have  often  referred  in  this  debate  to 
the  old  statute  that  goes  back  to  1870 
and  there  are  a  number  of  others  that 
seem  to  hold  that  private  citizens  are 
sacrosanct;  that  you  could  not  touch  him 
because  in  some  way  he  was  not  acting 
"under  color  of  law."  There  were  two 
different  statutes.  The  courts  absolved 
those  not  acting  "under  color  of  law." 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure 
and  to  avoid  any   ambiguity,  we  say 
"whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  knowingly"  commits  this 
violence  is  covered.  So  we  say  a  private 
individual  shall  be  held  to  the  terms  of 
this  act  and  a  State  or  local  official  shall 
not  be  held  to  the  terms  of  this  act. 
Grammatically    the     amendment    may 
cover  that,  but  legally  there  is  a  question. 
For  that  reason,  because  there  is  a  ques- 
tion, we  have  to  dissipate  that  question 
and  we  have  to  remove  that  doubt.  You 
can  only  remove  that  doubt  by  specifi- 
cally spelling  it  out  and  saying,  as  we 
do  on  hne  10  of  page  6,  "whoever,  wheth- 
er or  not  acting  under  color  of  law." 

We  are  not  a  lot  of  fools  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  despite  the  observa- 
tions and  exclamations  and  connotations 
and  aU  of  the  other  things  stated  by  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa.  We  have  thought 
this  thing  out  and  have  had  any  number 
of  executive  sessions  last  year.  The  House 
passed  this  biU  with  this  exact  language 
in  it  last  year.  We  get  rather  Impatient 
when  you  have  observations  made  like 
those  coming  from  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa  and  rather  Impatient  with  amend- 
ments of  this  sort,  because  we  want  to 
make  clear  that  there  is  no  ambiguity; 
that  when  a  prosecutor  sees  this  lan- 
guage he  knows  what  his  duty  Is  and  he 
cannot  depart  from  It;  that  when  a 
judge  interprets  the  statute  he  knows 
what  he  has  to  Interpret.  It  is  crystal 
clear  when  we  have  the  language  as  orig- 
inally given  to  you;  namely,  "whoever, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of 
law." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  to  support  the  very  able 
argument  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
,7udiclary. 

A  number  of  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  today  have  been  offered  with 
the  hope,  the  express  hope  I  should  say, 
of  adding  clarity  and  precision  to  the  bill. 
Well,  certainly,  that  claim  cannot  be 
made  for  this  amendment,  because  this 
amendment  would  do  nothing  more  than 
to  lower  the  impact  of  this  legislation. 
If  the  members  of  the  Committee  would 
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:  efer  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
;he  Judiciary  which  Is  published  on  this 
►111,  I  think  the  history  and  the  back- 
iTOund  of  the  language  we  used  will  be- 
»me  clear,  because  on  page  8  of  the  re- 
)ort  the  existing  language  Is  quoted  im- 
ler  section  242,  wherein  there  Is  set  forth 
he  traditional  words  of  art,  "under  color 
of  law,"  without  the  additional  words 
phich  are  included  in  this  bill.  As  to  the 
luestlon  of  whether  or  not  incorporating 
under  color  of  law"  imder  previous 
»urt  decisions,  under  the  history  of  this 
larticular  section  of  law,  there  was  some 
ioubt  as  to  whether  both  public  and 
private  sectors  of  activity  were  Included. 
^B  we  have  progressed — and  I  do  think 
there  has  been  an  advance  and  a  progres- 
sion— I  feel  we  will  do  more  to  cover  both 
public  and  private  sectors  of  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  that  we 
lave  included  in  the  bill  makes  that  clear 
ind  precise  and  definite.  If  we  were  to 
strike  this  language,  we  would  not  be 
[naklng  any  advance.  It  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  retreat. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  em- 
phatically support  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HXJNGATE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
rather  serious  statements  made  here  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  this  after- 
noon concerning  sheriffs  of  our  country 
and  their  apparent  collusion  in  the  vio- 
lation of  civil  rights.  I  would  hope  that 
anyone  who  has  any  information  of  this 
kind  would  get  those  names  and  areas 
into  the  record  within  the  very,  very  near 
future,  because  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
want  to  see  that  something  is  done  about 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did  not  want  to 
malign  the  sherififs  of  the  United  States 
or  their  organization  without  names  and 
evidence  to  support  it. 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Cecil  Ray  Price. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  read 
that  decision  the  gentleman  will  see  that 
the  Indictment  was  based  upon  actions 
taken  by  Cecil  Ray  Price  in  Neshoba 
Coxinty,  Miss.,  based  upon  "(l)  a  person 
who  joined  In  with  others" — 

And,  this  Is  the  objective  of  this  legis- 
latlon,  to- — 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  We  have  one  case,  then. 
I  have  read  that  case,  because  l'^  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  criminal  statutes 
have  to  be  very  particularly  drawn  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  this  in  offering 
the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  that  I  offered 
this  amendment  with  the  firm  belief  that 
the  language  included  in  the  bill  as  it  is 


written  represents  an  obvloiis  effort  to 
Intimidate  and  to  hinder  and  to  retard 
the  work  of  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  think  the  discussion  which  has  gone 
on  since  I  offered  the  amendment  permits 
me  to  conclude  that  I  was  correct  in  my 
assumption  in  offering  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  aunendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggonnerI  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKED    BY    MR.    HUNGATE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HtrNGATE:  On 
page  7,  Une  11,  after  the  words  "United 
States,"  strike  remainder  of  Une  11  and  all 
of  line  12. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  do  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only:  It  would  eliminate  the  ap- 
plication of  this  bill  to  petit  juries  and 
grand  juries  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
That  is  precisely  what  my  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  do.  If  you  favor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  selecting  those  jury 
panels  at  the  State  level,  then  you  would 
be  against  my  amendment. 

If  you  think  the  Federal  statute  should 
relate  to  Federal  jurors  only,  then  you 
would  favor  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  proposed 
amendment  cease  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  ^'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  your 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding that  this  bill  would  not  apply  to 
jurors  who  are  on  State  court  juries,  but 
would  apply  only  to  jurors  in  Federal 
courts? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  believe  that  states 
the  purijort  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  should 
be  applicable  to  those  who  may  serve  on 
State  juries,  as  well  as  those  who  may 
serve  on  Federal  juries? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
philosophy  would  be  that  the  Federal 
court  should  regulate  the  Federal  juries, 
and  that  the  State  government  should 
regulate  the  State  juries.  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  State 
justices,  and  State  officials.  We  have  had 
this  problem  before  us  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  want  to  protect  an  in- 
dividual who  may  be  summoned  to  serve 
as  a  juror  on  either  a  State  petit  or  a 
grand  jury,  or  as  a  witness  in  a  State 
court  when  someone  comes  up  to  him  and 
says,  "Now,  look,  if  you  go  down  to  that 
court  and  testify  as  a  witness,  or  if  you  go 
down  there  and  serve  in  that  court  on 
that  jury  I  am  going  to  beat  you.  Because 


of  your  color,  and  your  race,  we  do  not 
want  you  down  there." 

Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  that 
protection  should  be  extended  in  that 
situation? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  that  in- 
quiry. As  a  philosophical  matter,  I  would 
protect  the  rights  of  people  everywhere, 
of  whatever  creed,  color,  race,  or  religion, 
but  as  a  practical  matter  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  plenty  to  do  in 
administering  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
that  we  have,  and  in  doing  this,  and  han- 
dling Federal  juries  equally.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  preference. 

In  my  opinion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  jury  system  in  the  50  States 
is  excellent,  and  it  used  to  be  the  philoso- 
phy that  because  each  of  our  States  was 
separate  each  of  the  States  could  experi- 
ment, and  they  did  not  all  have  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  because  of  this  the  vari- 
ous States  have  made  various  improve- 
ments through  following  this  system. 
And  in  my  opinion  one  inherits  the  jury 
system  of  a  State,  just  as  you  inherit  its 
its  climate  and  geography,  when  you  go 
to  that  State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man says  the  philosophy  is  all  right  as 
far  as  applying  to  the  Federal  Courts, 
but  that  the  gentleman  does  not  want  the 
same  philosophy  to  spill  over  into  the 
State  Courts? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Evidently  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.  As  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy, it  would  cover  Asia,  Africa,  In- 
dia, but  as  a  practical  matter  here  we  are 
concerned  with  Federal  juries  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  recognize  that  people  may 
be  threatened  or  intimidated  from  at- 
tending courts  or  acting  as  juries  when 
summoned  as  jurors,  or  when  summoned 
as  witnesses;  does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  they  should  be  protected,  regard- 
less of  what  court.  State  or  Federal,  they 
may  be  in? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  believe  that  when 
we  get  to  regulating  all  of  the  State  juries 
with  the  Federal  Government,  then  we 
are  going  to  need  a  larger  apparatus,  and 
a  much  larger  number  of  people  who  will 
be  involved  in  areas  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  than  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  past.  I  believe  it  would  cause  a 
great  deal  of  bedlam. 

I  believe  the  States  have  the  duty  to 
protect  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  and 
I  do  not  believe  some  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  here  will  help  protect  those 
rights.  I  prefer  to  have  the  State  courts 
administered  at  the  State  level.  If  you 
will  give  me  the  power  to  regulate  those 
State  juries,  that  is  all  the  power  I 
want. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man's   amendment    would    produce    a 
ridiculous  result. 
For  example,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
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the  Federal  courthouse  is  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  State  courts  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  in  the  city 
courthouse.  How  ridiculous  it  would  be  If 
you  could  not  intimidate  or  threaten  the 
jurors  who  are  going  over  to  the  east 
side  of  the  street  to  the  Federal  court- 
house because  they  are  protected  under 
this  act,  but  that  those  jurors  going  over 
to  the  west  side  of  the  street  into  the  city 
courthouse  would  not  be  protected. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  my  interruption,  is  the  gentle- 
man stating  that  that  condition  exists  in 
the  State  of  Maryland? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  Invite  such  a  possibility  in 
any  one  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we  want 
to  prevent  people  from  being  denied 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  It  seems  to  me  specious  that 
we  say  we  protect  them  in  their  rights  as 
Federal  jurors  but  not  as  State  jurors.  It 
makes  no  more  sense  than  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  protect  people's  right  to  vote 
in  a  Federal  election,  but  not  in  a  State 
election. 

In  order  to  stop  the  violence  and  in- 
timidation that  is  being  used  against 
some  people  In  some  parts  of  this  country, 
and  who  are  being  denied  their  rights, 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  Is  defeated. 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cor- 
man]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
weaken  the  bill  and  there  will  be  no 
protection  against  intimidation  of  State 
jurors  in  State  courts  in  these  fields  if 
the  amendment  Is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too.  Join  with  the  members  of  the 
committee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HtjngateI  , 
of  course,  in  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment 


As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  only  ob- 
jective of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  an 
individual  against  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  because  of  his  race,  color,  creed, 
political  affiliation,  or  national  origin. 

The  objective  here  Is  to  see  that  the 
same  rights  are  available  to  those  who  are 
summoned  to  jury  service,  grand  or  petit. 
In  any  court  of  any  State.  That  they 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  this  harassment, 
and  if  they  are,  then  there  shall  be  pun- 
ishment by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.RoDiNo]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
oppwsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  other  gentlemen 


who  have  preceded  me  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  have  stated,  the 
amendment  would  clearly  treat  jurors  or 
those  who  would  be  serving  or  attending 
upon  any  court,  differently  if  they  were 
going  to  be  prospective  jurors  in  Stete 
courts  or  prospective  jurors  in  Federal 
courts.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  a  distinc- 
tion here. 

We  seek  to  protect  the  individual  who 
may  be  serving  or  attending  upon  any 
court.  We  do  not  want  to  exempt  from 
protection  from  any  injury  that  might 
occur  to  an  individual  who  would  be  go- 
ing to  a  State  court  and  only  punish 
those  who  assault  prospective  Federal 
jurors. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  out  of  order 
and  certainly  not  within  the  intent  of 
protecting  those  who  would  be  doing 
service  as  jurors,  and  for  that  reason, 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hung  ate]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    THOMPSON    OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  9,  line  9.  after  the  last 
word,  strike  the  period.  Insert  a  semicolon, 
and  the  following: 

"Provided,  however,  that  nothing  within 
this  section  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  deter 
any  law  enforcement  officer  from  lawfully 
carrying  out  the  legal  duties  oS.  his  ofllce  and 
no  such  officer  shall  be  considered  to  be  In 
violation  of  this  act  for  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  ofUce  or  enforcing  lawful  ordi- 
nances and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
several  States,  or  their  political  subdivisions." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose is  a  sincere  effort  on  my  part  to 
provide  a  measure  of  assurance  and  pro- 
tection for  the  local  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials who  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
the  legal  and  lawful  duties  of  their  office. 

I  have  a  sincere  and  genuine  desire  to 
assure  to  each  person  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  and  I  hope  that  no 
person  in  this  body  will  construe  my 
amendment  as  in  any  way  detracting 
from  those  basic  principles. 

However,  I  do  very  strongly  feel  that 
the  law-enforcement  officers  may  be 
placed  in  an  almost  untenable  position 
by  the  enactment  of  this  law  unless  we 
grant  to  them  certain  defenses  from 
abuse  of  prosecution,  though  not  Ukely 
to  occur,  but  which  certainly  could  occur 
because  of  the  emotional  application  of 
this  bill  which  we  are  considemg. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Let  us  assume 
that  there  is  a  group  of  Negroes  ap- 
proachhig  the  Capitol.  They  have  every 
right  to  come  into  this  building.  They 
number  300  or  400.  They  are  led  by  some 
black  power  leaders  whom  the  Capitol 
Police  recognize  as  having  participated 
in  certahi  militant  activities.  The  Capitol 


Police  are  concerned  about  maintaining 
law  and  order  in  this  building.  The  Cap- 
itol Police  then,  by  force,  and  knowing 
these  people  and  because  of  their  race, 
forcefully  prevent  these  individuals  from 
entering  the  Capitol  premises. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  that  un- 
der this  bill  the  police  would  be  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  this  bill  we  are  considering 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  de- 
scribed herein. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  it  would  take  the  Wright 
amendment,  wliich  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  riots  as  it  relates  to  law-enforce- 
ment authorities,  and  it  would  expand 
that  to  include  any  illegal  act  being 
committed,  or  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  police  relating  to  any  criminal  law 
in  carrying  out  the  policeman's  duties  as 
a  law-enforcement  officer,  and  it  would 
not  limit  it  only  to  riots.  It  would  apply 
as  to  any  lawful  activity  in  protecting 
citizens  and  carrying  out  the  law  by  any 
law-enforcement  officer. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  is  tak- 
ing the  Wright  amendment  and  expand- 
ing it  to  all  activities  of  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  and,  by  so  doing,  we 
would  not  get  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  middle  of  a  fight  between  local 
law-enforcement  authorities  and  the 
Federal  authorities  every  time  an  officer 
arrests  someone  or  tries  to  enforce  the 
law  at  the  local  level.  Is  that  not  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  In  gen- 
eral, that  is  true.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain distinctions  we  should  draw  between 
the  Wright  amendment  and  my  amend- 
ment. The  Wright  amendment  pre- 
scribes certain  penalties  for  a  person  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  a  law-en- 
forcement officer.  This  amendment  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  bill.  It  simply  pro- 
vides a  defense  for  a  law-enforcement 
officer  who  has  been  charged  with  the 
violation  of  this  act.  That  defense  is 
that  he  was  engaged  In  the  lawful  duties 
of  his  office,  and  in  such,  he  incurred  a 
violation  of  this  particular  act. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  precisely  what  I  recommended 
to  the  committee.  I  recommended  that 
they  write  "lawfully"  into  the  bill  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  get 
injected  into  disputes  over  whether  local 
law-enforcement  authorities  were  prop- 
erly exercising  their  duties.  Otherwise 
they  would  get  involved. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I,  of  course,  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  However,  I  think  he  has 
one  word  in  his  amendment  which  is 
self-defeating  as  well  as  being  surplus- 
age, and  that  Is  the  word  "lawfully"  as 
it  applies  to  ordinances  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  word  for  this 
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All   laws    and    all    ordinances, 

Federal,  and  municipal,  are  pre- 

leu  to  be  lawful  until  and  unless  they 

c  BClared  to  be  unconstitutional — not 

but  unconstitutional.  They  are 

„x.*i,  and  I  think  the  Inclusion   of 

word  In  the  gentleman's  amend- 

is  not  only  surplusage  but  is  dan- 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  ask  imanimou^s  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  be  reread,  be- 
cause we  have  only  one  copy  here,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  copy  is  accurate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  will  be 
reread. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 

to  say  this:  I  specifically  included 

tully,"  for  I  do  not  desire  to  have 

iheriir  or  marshal  attempting  to  en- 

or  use  as  a  defense  an  ordinance 

has   been   declared   unconstitu- 

and  is  therefore  an  imconstitu- 

tlonfl  ordinance. 

concur  with  the  comments  of  the 
nan  from  Georgia.  I  am  fully  cog- 
of  this,  and  that  is  the  purpose  I 
the  term  "lawful"  in  there. 
■.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eman  yield? 
„.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  New  York, 
r.  MOLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,   what 
gentleman  actually  is  doing  by  his 
amendment  is  striking  out  on  page  6, 
e   10,  "Whoever — acting  under  color 
:  aw"?  Is  that  not  in  effect  what  the 
man  is  doing? 

.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  No,  sir. 
Is  not  correct  at  all.  What  I  am  do- 
Inglis  providing  a  defense  for  a  law  officer 
I  may  have  been  charged  with  vlolat- 
thls.  His  defense,  would  then  be  he 
engaged  In  lawful  duties  of  his  office, 
ng  out  a  lawful  ordinance. 
ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chalr- 
i.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
J.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  Colorado, 
r.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chalr- 
..  has  the  gentleman  compared  his 
nt  with  the  ones  that  have  been 
-K-^-.  particularly   the  one  by  the 
itlemkn  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]? 
THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  No,  I 
hi4?e  not.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
from   Texas    [Mr.   Wright]    pre- 
certain  penalties  for  persons  in- 

ig  with  law  enforcement  officers. 

amendment  provides  a  defense  for 

■enforcement  officers  who  may  have 

uiUntentionally  nm  afoul  of  this  partic- 

law.  As  an  example,  I  gave  the 

}  where  there  are  demonstrators 

C(Wng  Into  the  Capitol.  This  is  a  meas- 

to  provide  protection  for  our  law- 

:ement  officers,  who  are  trying  to 

^»j  out  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  9,  line  9.  after  the  last 
word,  strike  the  period  and  insert  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  _,^^. 

"Provided,  however,  That  nothing  wltnm 
this  section  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  deter 
any  law  enforcement  officer  from  lawfully 
carrying  out  the  legal  duties  of  his  office. 
No  such  officer  shall  be  considered  CO  be  In 
violation  of  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  enforcing  lawful  ordi- 
nances and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
several  States,  or  their  political  subdivisions." 
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The  gentleman  hit  the  nail  on  the 
l^ad  with  what  he  said  just  then,  that 
M  hat  he  is  trying  to  do  is  keep  people 
f -om  attempting  to  enforce  ordinances 
0  r  laws  which  had  previously  been  de- 
c  ared  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  think 
any  law-enforcement  officer  would  at- 
tempt to  do  that. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLYNT  TO  THK 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flynt  to  the 
amendment    offered    by   Mr.    Thompson    of 
Georgia:  Before  the  word  "ordinances"  strike 
the  word  "lawful". 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  I 
discussed  in  my  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  [Mr.  ThompsohI. 
I  would  like  to  say  this  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  semantics.  It  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  offered. 

First  let  me  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  since  I  do  not  have 
the  amendment  before  me,  does  he  have 
a  comma  after  the  word  "ordinance  or 
does  the  word  "lawful"  go  beyond  to  the 
word  "and"  and  the  words  that  follow? 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the  Clerk 
may  read  that,  because  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  a  comma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  comma 
in  that  place. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the 
language  as  it  would  be  construed  would 
apply  to  "lawful  laws",  and,  of  course, 
that  Is  redundant.  It  is  surplusage. 

In  the  sense  and  in  the  context  in 
which  the  word  is  included,  it  could  be 
self-defeating  of  the  very  purpose  of  the 
amenc'jnent  of  my  coUeague  from 
Georgia.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  not  agree  to  the 
inclusion  of  this  amendment,  because 
my  purpose  is  to  help  his  amendment 
and  to  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  help  and  ef- 
forts. However,  I  feel  that  the  word 
"law"  Is  actually  a  part  of  this,  as  weU 
as  "ordinance",  because  I  do  not  desire 
to  see  any  person  attempting  to  enforce 
an  ordinance  which  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  and  use  that  as  a  de- 
fense against  prosecution  under  the  act. 
I  want  to  be  certain  that  If  a  law  en- 


forcement officer  Is  attempting  to  carry 
out  a  lawful  ordinance  or  law  he  will  be 
able  to  use  that  as  a  defense  against 
prosecution. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  law  or  an  ordinance  is  tested  in 
the  courts  and  it  Is  subsequently  held  to 
be  unconstitutional,  the  question  which 
raises  constitutionality  goes  to  the  ini- 
tial application  of  the  ordinance  or  stat- 
ute and  it  is  void  ab  Initio.  It  is  not 
simply  voidable,  but  if  it  Is  unconstitu- 
tional it  is  void  from  the  moment  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
concur.  However,  I  would  say  an  officer 
who  is  enforcing  an  ordinance  which  has 
not  been  declared  unconstitutional  would 
have  a  valid  defense  under  this  partic- 
ular act.  Once  the  act  Is  declared  uncon- 
stitutional it  is  then  stricken  from  the 
lawbooks.  It  is  still  a  law,  although  in- 
valid law.  „ 
Mr.  FLYNT.  It  ceases  to  be  a  law 
once  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  by 
every  interpretation.  It  ceases  from  the 
very  moment  of  enactment  to  be  law  or 
ordinance.  The  action  declaring  it  uncon- 
stitutional Is  retroactive. 

The  language  of  the  original  amend- 
ment would  place  an  undue  and  unnec- 
essary burden  on  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  determine  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  constitutionality  of  statutes  and 
ordinances.  This  undue  burden  should 
not  be  imposed  upon  a  policeman  or 
other  law  enforcement  officer. 

The  very  existence  of  an  ordinance  or 
law  presumes  that  it  is  lawful,  and  law- 
ful it  is  until  it  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  not  a  question  of  it  being 
declared  unlawful.  It  Is  a  question  of  it 
being  declared  unconstitutional  from  its 
Inception. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  that  the  amena- 
ment  to  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
rather  than  to  impose  an  undue  burden 
on  law-enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  if  a  police  of- 
ficer acting  imder  an  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional ordinance  should  carry  out  his 
duties   and   responsibilities   under   that 
ordinance,  then  under  no  circumstances 
could  he  be  punished  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  ^  „  *  4*  fi,- 
Mr.  FLYNT.  That  is  correct.  But  if  the 
amendment    is    not    amended    by    my 
amendment,  he  would  be  subject  to  being 
punished  for  carrying  out  his  duty,  his 
lawful  duties  as  they  exist  at  that  time. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   the   amendment   to    the 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  it  is  quite  dangerous  to  say 
that  no  matter  what  ordhiance  is  passed 
in  what  town  or  what  hamlet  any  place 
In  the  United  States  the  mere  passage  of 
that  ordinance  insures  police  officers  and 
other  local  authorities  from  any  kind  of 
prosecution  under  this  act,  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  that  ordinance  is. 

In  my  own  city  of  Indianapolis  in  1946 
they  got  the  city  council  together  in  a 
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huff  and  they  passed  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  passing  out  of  handbills 
merely  because  some  union  was  on  strike 
and  passing  out  handbills  at  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  deletion  of  the 
word  "lawful"  would  open  the  door  very 
wide  not  only  to  local  police  officers  but 
also  to  local  councils  to  work  through 
local  police  officers  to  destroy  the  very 
meaning  of  this  legislation  we  are  seek- 
ing to  pass. 

For  that  reason  I  certainly  must  op- 
pose the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt],  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  reluctantly.  I 
appreciate  the  motive  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. That  motive,  I  am  sure,  as  he  has 
expressed  it  to  me,  is  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  not  only  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  but  in  all  other  pur- 
poses it  should  be  clear  that  law-enforce- 
ment officials  are  not  to  be  harassed  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

However,  I  have  carefully  read  this 
amendment,  and  I  find  the  language: 

No  such  officer — 

Referring  to  a  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer— 

no  such  Officer  shall  be  considered  to  be 
In  violation  of  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  concerned  as  many 
of  us  are — and  hopefully  a  great  many 
of  us  are — about  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cise by  all  Americans  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  there  are  also  those  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  who  are  concerned 
about  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  law- 
enforcement  officers.  It  is  within  my 
personal  knowledge  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  officers  have  conducted 
themselves  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
in  such  a  fashion  that  they  should  not 
be  protected  by  this  legislation  or  by 
any  other  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  give  every 
encouragement,  every  protection,  every 
inducement  to  law-enforcement  officials 
fearlessly  and  fairly  and  with  com- 
passion for  all  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
However,  we  do  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  to 
write  into  this  legislation  any  language 
that  could  provide  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  very  few  law  enforcement  officers 
who  do  not  operate  as  law  enforcement 
officers  should,  but  who  in  fact  on  lim- 
ited occasions — and  I  stress  that  in  my 
knowledge  they  are  very  limited — use  an 
excess  of  zeal  and  an  excess  of  force  and 
should  not  be  protected  in  that  sort  of 
conduct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th*" 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Last  year  and  in  all  of 
the  deliberations  we  had  on  this  bill,  did 
you  find  any  real  concern  that  police 
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officers  would  not  be  properly  protected 
by  this  bill? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  found  none,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  me  state  again  and  let  me  em- 
phasize again  that  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "lawfully"  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  did  insert  it  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
only  protection  we  afford  in  this  bill  to 
people  seeking  to  exercise  their  eight 
enumerated  constitutional  rights  is  the 
protection  that  extends  to  those  who  are 
lawfully  exercising  those  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson],  carried  strik- 
ing out  "lawfully,"  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  That  is  why 
I  voted  against  striking  out  "lawfully." 
The  act  done  by  the  officer  must  be  law- 
ful. If  he  exceeds  his  authority,  that  is 
imlawful.  That  is  why  I  supported  insert- 
ing "lawfully,"  and  that  is  why  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  now  is  sound.  It  does  not  do  what 
the  gentleman  suggests,  because  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officer  has  to  be 
lawful.  If  it  is  excessive,  it  is  not  lawful. 
I  think  there  is  adequate  protection,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  make  certain  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  injected  as 
a  referee  every  time  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  takes  action  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  law  so  long  as  that  act  is 
lawful. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  think  prob- 
ably we  both  have  not  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  necessarily  but  the  same  purpose 
and  intent.  I  want  to  protect  a  law- 
enforcement  officer  who  may  not  be  as 
qualified  to  judge  whether  he  is  in  valid 
exercise  of  his  duties  or  should  prevent 
people  from  coming  to  the  Capitol  or  not 
coming  to  the  Capitol,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  lawfully  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  enforcing  valid 
ordinances,  I  think  we  should  allow  him 
to  have  that  as  a  defense  against  pros- 
ecution under  this  act.  That  is  all  it 
does.  It  does  not  exclude  this  but  simply 
provides  a  defense  he  may  put  up  to 
prosecution  under  this  act,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  enforcing  a  valid  and  lawful 
ordinance. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
it  is  very  likely  that  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law  the  first  place  that  it 
will  have  its  chance  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion is  here  at  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation. 
I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  E>r. 
Martin  Luther  King — most  Americans 
will  agree  that  he  is  a  responsible,  tem- 
perate, and  moderate  civil  rights  leader. 
Some  of  us  were  quite  shocked  over 
the  inflammatory  statements  that  he 
made  yesterday  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  To  me 


it  is  a  little  bit  significant  that  those 
statements  were  made  at  the  time  that 
this  Congress  was  considering  this  leg- 
islation, when  he.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  called  upon  the  people  of  America 
who  support  his  position  to  manifest 
their  position  by  massive  civil  disobedi- 
ence. 

Dr.  King  further  stated  that  he  would 
personally  lead  massive  general  strikes 
and  demonstrations  in  the  Nation's  larg- 
est cities;  that  all  of  this  would  take 
place  in  the  period  of  the  next  4  months; 
he  said  we  would  begin  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  leads  me  to  question 
the  direction  in  wliich  we  are  headed 
with  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  states  this: 
that  one  of  the  possibilities  is  that  we 
will  have  a  sit-in  at  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  think  we  must  admit 
that  we  are  getting  into  the  twilight 
zone  and  the  gray  zone  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  the  guards  down  at  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  those  guards 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  our  Capitol  Hill 
police  and  also  in  every  Federal  building 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
every  State  or  municipally  owned  build- 
ing in  the  cdfiittry. 

Now,  let  us  reconsider  this  matter.  If 
this  gentleman  who  has  been  considered 
a  moderate  and  a  responsible  civil  rights 
leader — not  that  we  do  not  have  a  few 
more  responsible  civil  rights  leaders — Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  who  I  must  say  to 
you  has  been  a  symbol  In  that  direction, 
if  he  brings  to  Washington  what  he  said 
he  was  going  to  bring,  a  massive  demon- 
stration and  a  sit-in  at  the  Federal 
buildings  of  this  Nation  in  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights,  how  are  we  going  to  meet 
that  threat? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Not  at  this  time.  It  does 
give  me  and  I  think  should  give  these 
distinguished  members  of  this  great 
Judiciary  Committee — fine,  able,  out- 
standing lawyers  of  the  country — con- 
cern. We  are  going  to  get  into  the  twi- 
light or  gray  zone  In  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  law  and  order  here 
at  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  think  we  should 
seriously  consider  this  question.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Celler],  and  his  coun- 
terpart, the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch],  will  see  fit  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
responsible  civil  rights  leaders  and  cau- 
tion them  that  they  may  bring  this  act 
into  play,  assuming  that  it  is  enacted  into 
law  and  becomes  law  within  the  next  2 
or  3  weeks,  as  Dr.  King  projected  in  his 
statement. 

He  said  very  frankly  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  will  take  a  new  turn,  a 
new   direction,   and   new   tactics. 

My  friends,  I  believe  that  we  are  faced 
with  being  impaled  not  on  the  horns  of 
one  dilemma,  but  on  the  horns  of  two 
dilemmas.  It  is  rather  odd  to  me  that 
he  should  make  this  statement  and  take 
this  change  in  his  coui-se  of  direction 
yesterday,  knowing  that  the  House  was 
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ansidering  this  legislation  today.  Is  it 
a  threat?  Is  he  jaylng  to  the  men  and 
w  jmen  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tl  at  they  must  respond  to  what  he  wants 
with  respect  to  this  legislation?  I  hope 
n  )t,  but  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
tJ  la't  connotation  is  there. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
having  the  high  regard  which  I  do  for 
tie  tharacter  and  the  ability  of  the 
g  ^ntleman  from  North  Carolina,  I  would 
1  ke  to  ask  this:  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
E  Bsting  that  a  massive  sit-in,  one  which 
obstructs  the  operations  of  the  em- 
Iloyees  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
\'ould  constitute  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
tected activities  in  this  bill? 

Mr  LENNON.  No,  but  the  gentleman 
X  rill  note  in  subsection  3  that  it  relates 
to  all  public  facilities  owned  by  the  U.S. 
(Jovemment.  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
1  lent,  where  the  sit-down  is  now  plan- 
ned Is  a  pubUc  facility  belonging  to  the 
]  Weral  Government,  just  as  are  almost 
1  hree-quarters  of  all  the  buildings  here. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
I  ;entleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  MacGregor,  and  by 
manimous  consent,  Mr.  Lennon  was  al- 
owed    to    proceed    for     I    additional 

nlnute.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  point  I  am  con- 
:emed  about,  my  friend,  is  the  fact  that 
ire  we  going  to  In  a  sense  handcuff  these 
people  that  work  here  as  Capitol  police- 
men, and  guards  in  these  other  build- 
ings, because  how  can  they  distinguish? 

The  gentleman  may  say,  well,  a  man 
may  lie  down  or  sit  down,  that  may  be 
true,  but  he  does  not  have  to  do  that  to 
be  an  obstructionist. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  In  any  measure  to  be  a  part  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  that  will  make  it  impossible  or 
even  very  difQcult  for  the  guards  to 
carry  out  their  duties  in  the  different 
buildings  throughout  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how 
a  sit-in  could  qualify  for  coverage  under 
the  language  of  section  3,  where  it  says 
"participating  in  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  facUity. 
or  activity  provided  or  administered  by 
the  United  States." 

Mr  LENNON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  having  read  the  bUl  and 
knowing  a  little  bit  about  human  na- 
ture, if  they  march  on  any  building  in 
Washington  they  will  not  have  to  get  in 
and  sit  there  before  we  have  a  problem 
with  them.  The  gentleman  knows  that. 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  here  in  Washington  is 
such  today  that  there  is  going  to  be  hesi- 
tancy in  enforcing  this  law  if  this  law  is 
In  effect  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  rise? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  df  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  Inadvertent  error  be  corrected  in  the 
amendment. 

In  the  last  section  it  says  "violation 
of  this  act.".  It  should  read  "violation 
of  this  section,"  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  my  language  throughout. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  used  "law- 
ful duties"  throughout,  and  in  the  phrase 


which  says  "for  carrying  out  the  duties", 
I  would  like  the  word  -lawful"  inserted 
prior  to  the  word  "duties". 

So  that  the  section  will  now  read,  and 
I  will  read  it: 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  within 
this  section  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
deter  any  law  enXorcenient  officer  Irom  law- 
fully carrying  out  the  lawful  duties  of  his 
office  and  no  such  officer  shall  be  considered 
to  be  In  violation  of  this  section  lor  carrying 
out  the  lawful  duties  of  his  office  or  enforc- 
ing lawful  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  several  States,  or  their  political 
subdivisions. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   [Mr.  Thompson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Celleh)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BT     MR.    R.^RICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.    Rarick:    On 
page  9,  line  19.  after  (b).  strike  out  Unes  19. 
20,  21.  and  22.  and  Insert: 

"(b)  Section  242  of  title  18.  United  State* 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '5  242.  Deprivation  of  rights  under  color  of 
law 
"  -Whoever,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
treaty,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  (in- 
cluding any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued 
by  the  President  to  apply  measures  which 
the   Security  CouncU   or  General   Assembly 
has  decided,  or  may  decide,  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 41   or  any  other  chapter,  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  are  to  be  employed 
to  give  effect  to  Its  decisions  or  resolutions 
under  such  charter,  or  otherwise),  willfully 
subjects  any  Inhabitant  of  any  State,  Dis- 
trict Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession 
of   the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,   or  to   different   punish- 
ments  pains,  or  penalties,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  and  if  death  results 
shaU  be   subject   to   imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life."  " 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  in 
that  in  the  bUl  before  us  all  we  do  with 
reference  to  section  242  is  to  amend  the 
penalties. 

But  in  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  the  en- 
tire section  and  substance  of  section  242 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
added  to  the  biU. 

This  amendment  is  purely  extraneous 
matter  so  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned 
and  it  has  no  relevancy. 

Reference  is  even  made  in  that  section 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  of  course  the 
United  Nations  has  no  relevancy  to  this 
act  and  to  the  issues  that  we  are  de- 
bating. ^  ^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  declared  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 


Mr  RARICK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  in  subsection  (b)  does 
provide  for  amendment  by  additional 
penalties  under  section  242  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

In  substance  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  only  provides  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties  against  States  and 
State  officials  acting  under  color  of  law. 
an  American  citizen  may  also  have  his 
constitutional  rights  denied  him  by  trea- 
ties and  orders,  et  cetera,  emanating 
from  the  United  Nations  and  from  other 
sources. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
feel  that  the  amendment  is  germane  and 
I  would  ask  the  Chairman  to  so  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  he  feels  that  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  proposition  before  the  House 
and  adds  additional  penalties  to  title  18, 
section  242,  which  are  not  germane  to 
the  bill.  He  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BT   MR.   WATSON 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watson:  On 
page  8,  Une  9.  Insert  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(9)  the  conduct  and  operation  of  his 
business;  or — ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  not 
take  the  5  minutes.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment Is  quite  clear  and  self-explanatory 
to  everyone.  Frankly,  I  had  a  little  mis- 
giving as  to  whether  it  was  germane. 
However,  after  the  able  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  support  of  his 
amendment  and  the  wise  ruling  of  the 
Chair  in  reference  to  the  germaneness  of 
that  amendment,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
now  I  am  confident  there  is  the  germane- 
ness and  that  the  amendment  should  be 
properly  considered. 

We  have  some  eight  specific  acts  listed 
in  the  bUl  that  are,  according  to  law, 
malum  prohibitum.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
In  this  amendment  Is  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  businessmen  against  Intimida- 
tion and  harassment.  We  have  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  the  protection  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  civil  rights 
from  Intimidation,  harassment,  and  in- 
terference with  their  rights.  The  only 
thing  we  are  asking  now  is  to  turn  the 
coin  over  and  give  the  legitimate  busi- 
nessman who  is  conducting  a  business  in 
a  lawful  manner  the  same  protection 
against   harassment,   intimidation,   and 
Interference  from  so-called  civil  rights 
advocates  who  wUl  disrupt  the  legiti- 
mate business  operator.  It   Is  just  as 
simple  as  that.  Protect  the  rights  of  all. 
I  hope  we  will  go  along  with  this 
amendment  and  show  the  people  who 
have  been  so  Intimidated  and  harassed 
that  we  are  concerned  about  the  civil 
rights  of  the  businessman  as  well  as  the 
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civil  rights  of  the  man  who  would  take 
to  the  streets  in  order  to  protect  his 
interests. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee tigain  has  studied  this  amend- 
ment and  that  he  will  go  along  and  say 
that  we  want  to  treat  everyone  fairly. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  permit 
harassment  or  Intimidation  to  anyone, 
although  he  might  be  someone  who  was 
out  trying  to  make  a  living  legitimately 
and  giving  employment  to  American  peo- 
ple Instead  of  demonstrating  in  the 
streets  and  causing  general  disruption  of 
civil  law  and  order.  Let  us  not  reward 
the  troublemaker  while  ignoring  the  in- 
terests of  the  businessman. 

The  CHAIRIVIAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 
If  so,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so  and  per- 
haps we  can  expeditiously  conclude  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  wish  to  take  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Then  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  which 
would  create  a  new  Federal  right,  the 
right  to  operate  a  business  or  a  profes- 
sion. Unlike  the  eight  activities  enumer- 
ated in  the  bill,  which  are  already  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  or  existing 
Federal  statutes,  engaging  in  a  business 
or  a  profession  is  not  itself  a  presently 
federally  protected  activity. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  this  amend- 
ment is  quite  clear.  Such  a  provision  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  enacted  without  ex- 
ploring the  Federal  interest.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  that  at  all. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  a  connection  with 
interstate  commerce,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  this.  We  have  had  no  hearings  on  this 
particular  provision.  The  cormectlon  be- 
tween business  and  profession  and  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  clear  by  the 
amendment  Itself.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  provision  is  unconstitutional. 

Beyond  that,  the  amendment  would  be 
far  reaching.  I  ask  this  question :  Should 
the  Government  regulate  professions  and 
businesses?  That  Is  what  the  implica- 
tions in  the  simendment  are. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  addicted  to 
States'  rights  to  beware.  For  example, 
shall  we  seek  to  go  into  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  every  business?  Are  we  going 
to  regulate  accountants  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  like  lawyers,  doctors,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  &\1  others  who  are  in  busi- 
ness, such  as  fortune  tellers,  engineers, 
butchers,  bakers,  candlestickmakers,  chi- 
ropodists, grocers,  public  relations  coun- 
selors, beauty  parlor  operators,  and 
opticians? 

I  do  not  know  where  it  would  stop.  Yet 
the  gentleman  wants  us  to  attempt  to 
regulate  all  business  and  professions  and 
wants  us  to  put  the  halo  of  protection 
around  them.  For  those  reasons — and 
many  others  which  I  could  conjure  up 
later — I  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  I  heard  correctly  my  esteemed 
colleague,  but  he  made  a  reference  that 
I  intended  my  amendment  to  license  all 
these  businesses.  Am  I  wrong  in  conclud- 
ing that  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
a  man  might  have  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  that  might  include  operating  a  busi- 
ness? I  am  not  seeking  to  control  the 
business.  I  am  only  saying  since  we  are 
protecting  the  civil  rights  worker  from 
intimidation  and  harassment  and  inter- 
ference, is  it  not  equally  fair  that  we  pro- 
tect a  businessman  against  intimidation, 
harassment,  or  interference  on  the  part 
of  another  citizen  as  long  as  he  is  oper- 
ating his  business  lawfully? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  it  might  surprise  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  there  is  no  Federal  law  that 
permits  or  licenses  one  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness. That  is  generally  a  right  conferred 
by  the  State  and  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  why  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  imconstitutional  provision,  and 
very  dangerous  provision.  It  may  seem 
Innocent  on  its  face,  but  it  Is  not.  It 
could  raise  all  manner  and  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties to  enforce  this  kind  of  statute. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
respectfully  respond  to  my  esteemed 
friend.  There  is  nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment concerning  what  kind  of  business 
a  person  might  go  Into.  It  is  simply  to 
protect  him  in  the  conduct  of  that 
business,  which  I  assume  will  be  licensed 
by  the  appropriate  city,  county,  or  State 
authorities.  This  is  not  to  license  or  con- 
trol any  business. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  says 
"business  or  profession."  That  encom- 
passes the  whole  waterfront.  It  takes  in 
all  those  businesses  and  professions  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  must  confess  I  am  in- 
terested in  protecting  anybody  who 
wants  to  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and.  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Watson) 
there  were — ayes  55,  noes  69. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  90,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WAGGONNER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waggonner: 
On  page  6.  line  14.  strike  the  words,  "because 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin". 

On  page  8,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  the 
words,  "on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin". 

On  page  9.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  the  words, 
"on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  made  a  strong  speech 
awhile  back,  2  or  3  hours  ago,  about 
freedom  of  speech  and  about  not  closing 
off  debate.  Now,  I  did  not  want  to  overdo 
it.  The  chairman  here  seems  to  be  a 
little  reluctant.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  on  the 
bill  close  at  10  minutes  to  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend- 
ments are  pending? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  a  good  question.  I 
was  told  two,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  right.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Chair 
will  tell  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  pending. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  intention  of  utilizing  the  5  min- 
utes allotted  to  me  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

This  bill  as  proposed  Is  supposedly  a 
bill  which  will  secure  to  certain  individ- 
uals certain  federally  legislated  rights 
and  will  prevent  interference  in  their 
attempts  to  achieve  or  exercise  these 
eight  area  of  rights.  Penalties  are  pro- 
vided If  someone  knowingly  injures,  in- 
timidates, or  interferes  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Much 
has  been  said  about  equal  treatment.  If 
this  is  what  we  really  mean  then  It  is 
time  to  say  what  we  mean  and  mean 
what  we  say.  Let  us  provide  the  penalty 
for  any  and  every  reason.  Delete  race, 
color,  religion,  and  national  origin.  If 
someone  knowingly  Interferes  why  limit 
the  causes?  If  you  are  really  concerned 
about  every  man  regardless  of  race  you 
will  pass  this  amendment.  If  not  then 
you  will  continue  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  the  Negro. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  re- 
member that  heretofore  we  adopted  the 
Anderson  amendment  which  had  polit- 
ical affiliation  tn  it.  * 

Did  the  gentleman  purposely  leave  that 
out — strike  that  out?        ^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  I  did  not 
purposely  leave  that  out.  The  amend- 
ment went  to  the  desk  before  the  addi- 
tions. If  the  gentleman  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  glad  to  add  it  to 
mine. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  it  be  added  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  indeed. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  if  this  amendment  prevails,  the 
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gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  prepared  to 
lupportthlsbUl? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  do  not  think 
ben  la  any  sugar  whlcli  you  could  put 
)n  this  bill  to  get  me  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MT7LTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
'rom  Louisiana.    

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
:  rleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ilzes  the  graitleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  CnxzBl. 

Bdr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 

he  amendment  which  has  been  offered 

>y  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

NAGGotTKER].  We  are  here  because  of  the 

■adal  tensions  and  the  racial  prejudice. 

Negroes  are  in  despair;  which  despair 

lows  from  the  fact  that  they  are  denied 

heir  rights  under  the  14th  amendment 

I  »n  the  basis  of  their  race  and  their  color. 

I  we  knock  out  the  words  "race  or  color" 

:  rom  this  bill,  we  practically  take  the 

phole  guts  out  of  the  bUl,  the  very  rea- 

.  on  and  purpose  for  the  bill,  race,  reli- 

[ion,  and  national  origin. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 

:  nan  from  Louisiana  offers  an  amend- 

:  nent  which  would  only  destroy  this  bill. 

:  catmot  conceive  how  there  could  be  any 

fote  for  it.  For  that  reason,  it  should  be 

I  lefeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
rom  Louisiana  [Mr.  WAGCormER]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
lizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

lIUI-TER]. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
>ack  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
:  lizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
iIcClory). 

Mr.  McCLGRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 

pant  to  reiterate  my  support  for  this 

'.  eglslatlon  and  to  express  the  hope  that 

•  ve  will  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  this 

eglslation. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  this  is  a  very  difQcult 
;  itmosphere  under  which  we  are  debating 
tils  legislation  today,  I  might  say,  and  I 
:  lave  noted  a  great  emphasis  upon  some 
»f  those  who  have  abused  their  dvil 
Ights  and  who  have  done  a  disservice 
o  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  There  has 
>een  a  great  discussion  as  to  Stokely  Car- 
oichael  and  Rap  Brown  before  this 
iouse. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  legislation 
s  Intended  to  assist  those  mllUons  of 
:  >ersons  who  because  of  their  color  have 
>een  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
,  ob  or  for  service  on  a  jury  or  the  right 
o  vote  or  the  right  for  a  public  educa- 
lon.  It  was  for  that  purpose  that  this 
eglslatlon  was  Introduced. 

We  are  trying  to  aid  and  assist  them 
n  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
Ights. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
>ort  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clakk]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
learing  and  analyzing  Dr.  King's  state- 
nent  last  night,  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
>e  flushed  out.  These  so-called  clergy- 
nen  better  quit  hiding  behind  the  Lord's 
I  oattaiL  If  they  are  going  to  be  Commu- 


nist sympathizers — let  them  say  so.  Let's 
have  the  FBI  ferret  these  men  out. 

For  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  felt  an 
inner  urge  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of 
law  enforcement.  In  view  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  entire  area  of  law  en- 
forcement during  this  period  of  time,  I 
can  no  longer  fail  to  speak. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  add  to  the 
present  confusion  and  until  now  I  have 
held  my  peace,  but  in  good  conscience  I 
can  do  so  no  longer.  The  brief  remarks 
that  I  am  about  to  make  are  not  directed 
entirely  at  the  Negro  community,  al- 
though in  view  of  recent  happenings  in 
Newark  and  Detroit,  it  would  perhaps 
be  convenient  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  tliat  the  problem  is  not  entirely 
one  of  race,  nor  even,  sir,  of  law  enforce- 
ment, but — more  to  the  point,  one  of 
awareness  of  law  itself. 

I  ask  the  simple  question — How  long 
can  a  society  go  on  thumbing  its  nose  at 
law  and  order?  Have  we  lost  forever  the 
youth  of  yesterday  who  had  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  "cop  on  the  beat?"  Have  we 
reached  the  stage  where  the  man  who 
wears  a  blue  coat  and  a  badge  is  no  longer 
respected  at  all?  I  find  it  difiacult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  has  changed  to  the 
extent  that  no  one  feels  a  respect  for  this 
man  who  is  burdened  and  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  on  oiu: 
streets. 

I  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  view 
of  this  man  in  blue  may  be  tinged  with 
my  own  experience.  In  military  service, 
part  of  my  time  was  spent  as  a  provost 
marshall — later  I  served  as  a  chief  of 
police — in  total  some  15  years  of  my 
life  has  been  devoted  to  law  enforcement. 
And  I  guess  that  is  why  I  felt  the  need  to 
speak  out  now  in  behalf  of  the  men  who 
are  protecting  our  homes  and  property. 

I  have  walked  the  dimly  Ut  streets  of 
western  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  I  have  seen  other  men 
who  were  underpaid  and  overworked  do 
the  same.  I  know  not  how  many  other 
Members  in  this  Chamber  have  done  so — 
but  I  have  and  I  know  of  what  I  speak. 
I  have  watched  family  men  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  take 
their  chances — sometimes  with  drawn 
revolvers  risking  their  own  life  to  protect 
the  life  of  others.  At  least  in  my  days  of 
law  enforcement  they  earned  the  respect 
of  the  community  and  its  children  if  not 
the  material  rewards  that  other  occupa- 
tions provide. 

Now  we  face  a  society  that  has  no  re- 
spect for  these  men  who  allow  all  of  us 
to  sleep  safely  in  our  homes.  We  not  only 
fail  to  respect  them,  we  fall  to  pay  them 
adequately  and  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  how  we  provide  for  their 
widows  and  orphans  after  they  have 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  protection  of  your 
life  and  mine. 

We  truly  have  heroes  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  they  are  men  recognized  for 
their  work  in  the  protection  of  liberty. 
We  here,  right  in  this  Chamber,  have 
provided  the  necessary  financial  protec- 
tion for  those  who  fall  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  But  what 
have  we  done  for  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  field  of  domestic  battle?  Twelve 
months  from  now,  who  will  care  for  the 
widow  of  the  police  ofiBcer  stomped  to 
death  recently?  WiU  there  be  someone  In 


this  Chamber,  or  elsewhere,  concerned  a 
year  from  now  with  the  firemen  who 
were  felled  by  the  bullets  of  snipers?  Will 
the  suburbanite  or  the  city  dweller  feel  a 
responsibihty  a  year  from  now  for  these 
men  that  we  have  lost? 

We  will  give  a  proper  and  dignified 
military  funeral  for  those  men  who  have 
fallen  in  a  far  distant  land.  And  well  we 
should.  But  what  will  we  do  for  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  who  have  fallen  in 
their  line  of  duty?  I  know,  as  a  former 
law  enforcement  ofiScer  that  they  well 
know  the  risks  that  they  undertake  when 
they  pull  the  blue  jacket  over  their  shoul- 
ders. But  does  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  know?  Does  the  man  in  the 
street — and  more  to  the  point  for  the 
future — does  his  cliild  know  that  the 
policeman,  sheriff,  state  trooper,  FBI 
agent.  Secret  Service  man  is  a  friend— 
and  not  an  adversary?  Do  they  truly 
realize  that  this  man  is  the  one  who 
maintains  an  ordered  society? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  concern  myself  with  the  sociol- 
ogists and  the  urban  plaimers  who  charge 
the  lawless  society  to  our  failure  to  ap- 
propriate enough  funds.  I  cannot  con- 
cern myself  with  the  complexities  of  a 
modern  urban  society  without  consider- 
ing that  the  feeling  for  an  awJreciation 
of  law  and  order  has  been  lost.  A  long 
time  ago  Patrick  Henry  stood  up  and 
declared,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."  It  is  time  for  another  declara- 
tion of  liberty  or  death.  We  certainly 
carmot  have  Uberty  without  order.  We 
most  assuredly  send  our  law  enforcement 
officers  to  their  death  without  an  ordered 
society.  And  none  of  us  can  enjoy  Uberty 
without  order.  All  we  can  and  will  reap 
is  death — death  of  devoted  law  enforce- 
ment men  unless  we  find  a  new  respect 
for  the  law  and  the  man  in  blue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  the  constant 
urgings  of  the  bleeding  hearts  for  great- 
er and  greater  appropriations  for  a  mul- 
titude of  purposes,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
money  should  be  gomg  to  those  who  de- 
fend the  society  In  which  we  live.  Is  not 
it  time  to  consider  Federal  funds  for 
local  law  enforcement  training?  Should 
not  we  consider  Increased  salaries  for  the 
FBI  and  Secret  Service?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  so  many  who  are  worry- 
ing about  the  underprivileged  and  dis- 
enfranchised— and  they  are  there — but 
who  is  worr3ring  about  the  cop  on  the 
beat? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  is.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  social 
relations  expert.  I  caimot  claim  to  be  an 
urban  renewal  man.  I  may  not  under- 
stand the  total  complexities  of  an  urban 
society.  But  I  understand  one  thing  very 
clearly.  I  know  that  the  officer  who  walks 
the  beat  right  now  in  Baton  Rouge  or 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco  or  Boston  is 
defending  me  and  my  family.  Our  coun- 
try might  do  well  to  worry  about  our  do- 
mestic soldier  in  blue  and  compensate 
him  for  the  job  that  he  is  doing  rather 
than  spend  endless  hours  analyzing  the 
causes  that  we  must  face  some  time  from 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  police  of  this  Nation  need 
greater  respect — deserve  far  greater  re- 
spect and  substantially  greater  pay  for 
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the  risks  they  take.  And  if  they  have 
only  one  defender  in  tills  respected 
Chamber,  I  am  very  happy  to  claim  that 

title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expu-ed. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrsgohI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  3 
years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  which  was 
rightfully  hailed  at  that  time  and  should 
be  hailed  tods^  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward-looking steps  to  implement  the  U.S. 
Constitution  that  the  Congress  has  ever 
enacted.  That  was  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

This  legislation  HR.  2516,  passed  the 
House  last  year.  The  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering seeks  to  protect  and  guarantee 
to  all  Americans  the  utilization  of  those 
rights,  services,  and  privileges  spelled  out 
in  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive 2-day  debate  on  this  measure. 
Nine  amendments  have  been  adopted  to 
this  bill.  The  bill  still  carries  out  the  in- 
tent of  those  who  desired  to  provide 
guarantees  of  protection  for  those  seek- 
ing the  full  exercise  of  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  imder  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now 
clearly  does  not  hamper  nor  restrict  po- 
licemen and  firemen  and  other  public 
officials  In  carrying  out  their  duties.  This 
bill  should  receive  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote  on  final  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  CMilo  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  give 
the  Members  an  idea  of  how  rumors  can 
start,  and  how  much  misinformation 
can  get  around,  the  group  that  was  here 
earher  this  afternoon  was  given  permis- 
sion to  meet  In  a  committee  room  In  the 
other  building,  and  read  a  great  petition 
about  their  wrongs,  and  so  forth — and 
maybe  there  Is  some  validity  to  them,  I 
do  not  know — but  at  one  place  they  said 
"Whereas,  we  only  last  week  tried  to 
present  our  grrievances  to  the  House,  and 
we  were  driven  out  of  the  galleries  by 
the  police  at  the  orders  of  the  Speaker 
who  said  'Kill  the  black  so-and  sos'," 
and  some  fellow  In  back  of  the  room  got 
up  and  BP^'^.  "That's  right,  that's  telling 
'em,  because  I  was  there  and  heard  Sam 
Raybum  say  it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  urge 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  House,  with 
traditional  wisdom,  will  calmly  and 
speedily  approve  this  measure  before  us, 
H.R.  2516,  which  prescribes  graduated 
penalties  for  forcible  interference  with 
any  person  engaging  in  or  attempting  to 
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engage  In  the  exercise  of  his  legal  and 
civil  rights.  The  bill  encompasses  sub- 
stantially the  same  provision*  as  those 
that  were  contained  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  which  was  approved  in  this 
House  1  year  ago  almost  to  the  day. 

In  other  words,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  all  citizens,  with  which  this  bUl 
is  concerned,  have  already  been  granted 
to  our  citizens  by  previous  laws,  as,  in- 
deed, they  were  already  pledged  to  all 
our  citizens  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
great  country.  The  basic  purpose  of  this 
measm-e  is,  as  a  matter  of  practicality,  to 
make  all  citizens  safer  and  more  secure 
in  their  exercise  of  these  rights. 

In  substance,  this  measure  would  make 
it  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to  inter- 
fere with  a  person  exercising  his  rights 
or  privileges;  for  instance,  to  vote,  hold 
a  job,  eat  in  a  restaurant,  sei-ve  on  a 
jury,  rixie  a  common  carrier,  use  public 
f  aciUties,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  are  not  in  any  way  intended  to  have 
limited  application;  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation  is.  in  a  regrettable  sense, 
too  obviously  universal  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish  to  give  any 
real  meaning  to  our  past  adoption  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  essential  and  it  is  especially  so  in  this 
most  critical  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory. Therefore,  I  hope  that  ttie  House 
will  resoundingly  accept  this  bill  without 
any  uruiecessary,  extended  delay. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chahrman, 
passage  of  this  bill  will  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  average  American  Negro. 
Inferior  housing  and  education  will  con- 
tinue unabated.  Job  discrimination  will 
not  be  alleviated.  Poverty  will  persist. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  the  bill  or 
other  CivU  rights  legislation  irrelevant. 
On  the  contrary,  we  wiU  not  be  able  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
crimination and  poverty  in  reaUty  untU 
we   have    dealt   with   them   on   paper. 
EquaUy  Important  is  the  symbolic  signifi- 
cance of  restoring  confidence  in  Congress 
by  Negroes.  Unfortunately  Congress  dealt 
with  the  social  conditions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  riots  by  passage  of  an  antiriot 
bUl,  defeat  of  a  rat  control  biU,  and  con- 
tinued emasculation  of  antipoverty  legis- 
lation. To  defeat  this  biU,  even  drasticaUy 
amended  as  it  is,  now  would  orUy  add  In- 
sult to  injury.  I  cannot  honestly  find  any 
justification  for  opposing  this  bUl.  How 
can  we  expect  Negroes  to  respect  the  law 
if  we  do  not  respect  their  basic  rights  as 
citizens?  How  can  we  |»ndemn  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  condoning  interference  with 
dvU  rights  on  the  other? 

WhUe  I  support  this  bUl  I  have  many 
reservations  about  It,  however.  It  is  not 
as  many  claim  a  far-reaching  civU  rights 
biU.  Besides  its  dealing  with  only  one 
segment  of  a  very  complex  problem  it  is 
significantly  weaker  than  the  bUl  passed 
by  the  House  last  year.  Most  important  is 
the  deletion  from  last  year's  bUl  of  a  sec- 
tion which  woulri  prohibit  intimidation 
of  Negroes  who  want  to  move  into  all- 
white  neighborhoods.  I  also  question  the 
effectiveness  of  this  bUl  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  intimidation  of  civU  rights 


workers.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves; 
without  vigorous  enforcement  this  biU 
wUl  be  as  much  a  deterrent  to  interfer- 
ence with  CivU  rights  as  the  antiriot  bUl 
wUl  deter  the  riots  in  our  cities. 

In  the  final  analjtels  the  bUl  offers  only 
a  beginning  and  holds  out  a  hope  that 
significant  legislation  to  combat  housing 
discrimination,  inferior  education,  and 
poverty  in  general  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly. 

Mr.  IIELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  state  my  firm  support  of  H.R. 
2516,  a  biU  to  provide  Federal  criminal 
penalties  for  forcible  interference  with 
federally  created  and  federally  guaran- 
teed rights. 

I  am  sure  that  this  measure  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  substantial  vote, 
but  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
consider  this  bUl  if  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals were  respected. 

Under  this  legislation  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  interfere  with  a  person  exer- 
cising his  right  to  vote,  his  right  to  attend 
school,  eat  in  a  restaurant,  hold  a  job, 
serve  on  a  jury,  ride  a  common  carrier, 
use  public  facilities,  and  enjoy  the  many 
benefits  as  an  American  citizen.  These 
rights  were  enacted  into  law  by  previ- 
ously passed  legislation.  This  blU  is  In- 
tended to  make  them  safer  to  exercise 
them. 

I  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
previous  clvU  rights  bills  and  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  this  measure.  The  enactment  of 
this  measure  is  long  overdue. 

It  appears  that  local  law  enforcement 
officers  are  unable  or,  in  some  part  of 
our  Nation,  unwiUing  to  enforce  the  law 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  aU  persons; 
therefore.  Federal  legislation  now  be- 
comes appropriate  and  necessary. 

Actually  there  is  stUl  much  to  be  done 
In  this  area.  This  bill  gives  us  an  opening 
for  protection  of  ctvfl  rights  workers  and 
minority  group  individuals. 

In  passing  this  legislation  we  will  be 
showing  this  Nation  that  we  wUl  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  just  as  much 
as  we  need  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
lawlessness.  Each  of  these  factors  Is  es- 
sential to  an  orderly  and  responsible 
free  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  total  years  of  the 
existence  of  our  Nation,  American  law 
has  served  as  a  shield  to  protect  our 
citizens,  and  also  as  a  sword  to  hit  back 
at  injustices  and  the  capricious  use  of 
power  or  force. 

This  bUl,  H.R.  2516,  would  give  real 
protection  against  both  private  and  gov- 
ernmental wrongdoing  to  those  lawfully 
enjoying  their  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  aU  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

This  legislation  has  long  received  and 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  as  a  bipartisan  program.  It 
is  for  us  to  reaffirm  this  support  today 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  law  wUl  be  sel- 
dom invoked,  but  should  there  be  con- 
tinued Interference  with  the  people  who 
exercise  their  legal  rights,  it  wUl  be  a 
tool  that  Is  readUy  avaUable  to  discour- 
age the  criminal  assaults  which  have 
gone  impunlshed  In  the  past. 
Under  our  definition  and  imderstand- 
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Ijig  of  Justice,  this  legislation  miist  be 
pissed    to    curtail    aggressive    acts    of 
physical  violence. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 

0  /er  the  last  2  days,  we  have  been  de- 
b  itlng  what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
most  modest  civil  rights  proposal  TLB.. 
2>16,  the  measure  now  before  us,  does 

1  ttle  more  than  incorporate  a  single  sec- 
t  on  of  the  more  far-ranging  civil  rights 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  the 
I  :ouse  last  year  but  talked  to  death  in 
t  le  Senate. 

That  bill,  approved  in  the  House  by  a 
c  Dmfortable  margin  of  259  to  157,  would 
1  ave  prohibited  discrimination  in  the 
i  election  of  State  and  Federal  jurors, 
lermltted  the  Attorney  General  to  ini- 
t  late  school  and  public  accommodations 
<  esegregatlon  suits,  opened  some  hous- 
i  ig  and — just  as  the  bill  before  us  now — 
I  rotected  civil  rights.workers. 

These  provisions  presumably  all  were 
( cceptable  to  a  3-to-2  majority  of  our 
(Olleagues  on  August  9,  1966— barely  a 
;  ear  ago — when  the  legislation  contain- 
i  ng  them  was  voted  upon  by  the  House. 

They  are  all  still  acceptable  to  me,  and 

:    wish  we  were  considering  the  entire 

tackage  today,  instead  of  the  one  meager 

:  ragment  for  pimishing  interference  with 

he  lawful  exercise  of  civil  rights. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  Negro  citi- 
«ns  will  be  directly  helped  by  enact- 
nent  of  HJl.  2516.  I  will  vote  for  it,  of 
sourse,  but  it  is  a  sadly  Inadequate  pro- 
Meal  when  matched  against  the  injus- 
;ices  that  still  exist  in  American  life. 

Instead  of  eliminating  these  injustices, 
we  seem  determined  this  year  to  avoid 
the  issue,  by  whooping  it  up  for  inef- 
fectual plans  to  get  the  "bad  guys,"  the 
Oag  burners  and  symbol  shatterers,  the 
Elap  Browns  and  Stokely  Carmichaels. 

But  I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  Rap  Brown 
and  his  ilk  are  really  worth  all  this  at- 
tention. Are  we  not  basically  taking  little 
men— pipsqueaks,  if  you  will— and  giving 
them  a  notoriety  they  never  imagined, 
even  in  their  wildest  reveries,  that  they 
would  enjoy? 

We  should  begin  to  concentrate  our 
energies  on  something  other  than  sanc- 
timonious preachings  directed  at  the 
Browns  and  Carmichaels. 

We  should  turn  once  again,  as  we  did 
a  few  years  ago,  to  a  pursuit  of  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
creed  or  color.  After  all  isn't  that  what 
we,  as  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  here  for? 
There  are  those  among  us,  however, 
who  apparently  see  the  role  of  a  Con- 
gressman in  a  different  light.  How  else 
can  we  explain  the  obvious  obstructionist 
tactics  used  yesterday? 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
from  the  Deep  South  that  their  rear- 
guard actions  cannot  for  long  stem  the 
tide  of  human  progress,  and  that  despite 
some  temporary  setbacks  the  cause  of 
decency  and  justice  for  all  our  citizens 
eventually  must  prevail. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2516.  In  recent  years 
this  Congress  has  taken  significant  steps 
to  assert,  in  positive  law,  this  Nation's 
faith  in  and  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  full  equality  for  all  Americans. 
Today  we  consider  legislation  to  as- 


sure the  protection  of  many  of  the  rights 
so  recently  created  or  reafflrmed  by  leg- 
islation. We  have  approved  laws  dealing 
with  racial  discrimination  in  voting, 
public  accommodations,  emplo3rtnent, 
public  facilities,  and  education.  It  is  a 
truism  to  state  that  such  laws  are  mean- 
ingless if  they  are  not  offered  fiill  and 
forceful  protection  from  those  who 
would  defeat  their  exercise  by  means  of 
violence  or  Intimidation. 

We  have  recognized  and  established 
the  rights — now  let  us  take  the  addi- 
tional necessary  step  of  pledging  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  machinery  to 
their  protection. 

Almost  100  years  ago,  after  a  violent 
civil  war.  Congress  made  efforts  similar 
to  those  taken  by  this  body  In  recent 
years  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  full  citi- 
zenship to  all  our  people.  Much  of  the 
criminal  legislation  enacted  at  that  time 
was  defeated  by  judicial  interpretation 
invalidating  or  severely  limiting  its 
scope.  With  that  national  defeat  came  a 
shameful  relapse  into  a  racial  caste  sys- 
tem that  even  now  survives  in  some  re- 
spects. 

It  is  clear  that  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  to  reassert  specific  and  appropri- 
ately severe  criminal  sanctions  against 
Interference  with  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights.  Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts  offer  as- 
surance that  the  old  hampering  restric- 
tions on  Federal  criminal  power  will  not 
be  applied  to  new  legislation.  We  can  be 
certain  that  the  executive  department 
will  vigorously  enforce  this  legislation. 
We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  heed 
a  tragic  lesson  of  history  and  act  upon 
what  we  have  learned. 

I  urge  that  we  take  that  action  by 
promptly  approving  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  strengthening  of  sanctions 
against  interference  with  civil  rights 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
constituting  a  new  section  245  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments to  sections  241  and  242  set  out  in 
this  bUl. 

The  amendments  increase  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  violation  of  these 
provisions.  The  maximum  penalties  un- 
der these  statutes  as  currently  drawn 
are  too  lenient  where  a  serious  injury 
or  death  has  occurred.  Section  241  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  of  $5,000  fine  or  a 
10-year  prison  sentence,  or  both.  Under 
section  242,  the  maximum  penalties  are 
only  a  $1,000  fine  or  1  year  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Under  the  amendments  proposed  in 
the  bill  before  us,  the  maximum  fine  for 
a  violation  of  section  241  is  raised  to 
$10,000.  And  in  both  sections  241  and 
242,  provision  is  made  for  imprisonment 
of  "any  term  of  years  or  for  life"  where 
the  prohibited  activity  has  resulted  in 
death. 

These  amendments  are  Important  for 
two  reasons.  First,  they  make  the  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  these  statutes  more 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  committed.  It  is  outrageous  that 
Federal  law  provides  only  a  misdemeanor 


penalty,  for  example,  to  punish  a  law 
officer  for  willfully  causing  the  death  of 
a   prisoner  in   his   custody.   Under   the 
amended  version  of  section  242,  the  pun- 
ishment would  more  nearly  fit  the  crime. 
The  second  reason  these  amendments 
are  important  Is  that  they  will  serve  to 
reaffirm  the  vitality  of  these  two  stat- 
utes. Much  has  been  said  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  sections  241  and  242,  and 
about  the  difficulties  of  proof  that  their 
general  language  has  caused;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  certain  that  there  will  continue 
to  exist,  after  passage  of  the  new  section 
245,  certain  Federal  rights  entitled  to 
protection  but  not  there  enumerated.  It 
is  imperative  that  Congress  make  clear 
that  245  in  no  way  undercuts  the  more 
general  provisions  contained  in  the  older 
statutes.  By  increasing  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  in  these  statutes — an  action 
long  overdue — we  also  assert  the  fact  of 
their  continuing  importance  in  the  over- 
all scheme  of  Federal  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  today  considering  this  important 
legislation.  Nearly  a  month  ago  we  ap- 
proved legislation  to  penalize  those  who 
move  in  Interstate  commerce  with  the 
purpose  of  inciting  a  riot.  At  that  time 
we  made  it  clear  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  permit  the  right  of  insurrection 
or  the  right  of  inciting  insurrection.  I 
supported  that  bill  and  believe  that  its 
enactment  is  necessary. 

However,  we  must  make  it  clear  that 
It  was  not  and  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Congress  to  deny  anyone  his  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights.  We  must 
guarantee  each  individual  and  group 
their  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly.  Due  protection  of 
law  must  be  afforded  every  individual  or 
group  to  peacefially  assemble,  to  speak 
and  to  protest. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  help  to 
accomplish  that  guarantee.  Its  passage 
in  combination  with  the  antlrlot  bill 
would  clarify  the  difference  between  our 
concern  for  legitimate  civil  rights  ac- 
tivity and  our  opposition  to  exploitation 
of  race  and  Incitement  to  riot.  It  would 
protect  individuals  while  working  to  ob- 
tain and  enjoying  long  overdue  civil 
rights  for  themselves  and  others.  It 
would  be  a  blow  against  the  forces  of 
prejudice  and  hate  which  have  attempted 
to  deprive  significant  portions  of  our 
Nation  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  constitutional 
theory  on  which  this  country  is  founded 
is  that  social  change  can  be  instituted 
lawfully  and  that,  therefore,  in  a  democ- 
racy there  is  no  need  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  We  as  a  Congress  and  a 
people  have  asserted  our  condemnation 
of  those  who  would  abuse  those  rights 
by  attempting  to  overthrow  that  very 
structure  which  provides  them  with  their 
freedom. 

Today  a  favorable  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  congressional  affirmation 
of  our  determination  that  social  change 
can  be  Instituted  lawfully  and  that  the 
Govermnent  will  be  used  to  protect  those 
who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  such 
lawful  change.  It  will  assist  us  in  defeat- 
ing those  who  urge  that  violence  is  the 
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only  way  to  bring  about  change.  It  dedi- 
cates our  Nation,  once  again,  tc  the  equal 
protection  under  the  law  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  color,  race,  or  creed.  It  re- 
affirms our  faith  that  the  democratic 
sj-stem  can  work  for  all  the  people. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  long  favored 
legislation  of  this  type.  Earlier  this  year 
I  urged  protection  of  civil  rights  v.-orkers 
through  the  introduction  of  "The  In- 
junctive Relief  Act."  the  concept  of 
uhich  is  similar  to  H,R.  2516  which  is 
before  us  today.  I  have  worked  with 
others  to  emphasize  the  rights  of  all 
our  citizens.  I  support  this  bill  and  be- 
lieve that  early  enactment  and  imple- 
mentation is  imperative. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  H.R.  2516.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  a  cogent 
statement  in  support  of  this  bill. 

In  the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
done  more  to  further  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans  than  it  had  done  in  the 
previous  90  years.  We  now  have  laws 
which  specifically  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  freedoms.  In  short  Con- 
gress has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights.  But  the  work  Is  not 
yet  done.  At  present  we  still  have  very  . 
little  means  to  insure  that  the  rights 
granted  by  Congress  are  secured  by  the 
people.  Which  of  us  has  not  been  shocked 
and  repulsed  by  the  acts  of  violence  and 
terror  perpetrated  upon  individuals  at- 
tempting to  secure  rights  we  supposedly 
guaranteed? 

I  need  not  go  into  the  inadequacies 
of  present  legislation  as  this  is  clearly 
set  out  in  the  committee  report.  The  re- 
port notes  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dismissed  charges  in  several  important 
cases  because  the  crimes  committed  in- 
volved the  action  erf  private  individuals, 
and  not  the  States.  Thus,  the  Court 
concluded,  no  Federal  offense  had  been 
cMnmitted.  H.R.  2516  would  rectify  this 
situation,  by  clearly  identifying  areas 
of  civil  rights  to  be  protected,  and  pro- 
viding penalties  for  those  who  would  ob- 
struct their  attainment. 

Congress  must  stand  firm  in  support 
of  this  measure  if  we  are  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
earlier  legislation  on  civil  rights.  To  pro- 
vide the  declaration  of  such  basic  human 
rights,  and  to  neglect,  or  even  worse,  to 
refuse  to  Insure  the  means  to  guarantee 
these  rights  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
this  body,  and  of  the  democratic  ideals 
we  espouse. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  voting  for  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  be  administered  with  both  fidelity 
and  good  judgment  in  the  courts  of  the 
land. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  and  vote  for 
the  Wright  amendment  to  the  bill,  as- 
suring additional  legal  safeguards  within 
this  measure  for  law  enforcement  officers 
and  fiiemen  who  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion of  Federal  law  as  they  discharge 
their  public  responsibilities. 

Those  who  interfere  with  these  pubhc 
officers  as  they  perform  their  duties,  will 
face  severe  penalties  as  a  result  of  the 
Wi-ight  amendment.  The  overwhelming 
vote  in  support  of  ttiis  amendment  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  conviction  of  the  Congress 


to  move  constructively  to  Improve  law 
enforcement  and  support  law  and  order. 
It  should  be  equally  certain  that  peo- 
ple who  employ  violence  and  threats  of 
violence  to  deny  the  constitutional  rights 
of  any  American  citizen  should  face  se- 
vere penalties  for  their  unlawful  acts. 

I  hope  and  tinist  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved as  amended. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
but  a  short  time  since  the  House  passed 
a  riot  control  measure  with  dispatch 
ard  courage.  I  would  hope  that  the  new 
civil  rights  biU  entitled  "Penalties  for 
Intel  Terence  With  Civil  Rights"  is  not 
now  before  us  because  of  afterthought 
and  apprehension  ei  the  consequences 
of  that  action.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
the  consideration  of  the  biU  by  the 
Hou5e  a  close  reading  of  the  measure 
will  show  that  the  bill  as  introduced 
largely  negai-es  the'e'ffectiveness  of  the 
riot  control  bill. 

It  has  aheady  been  stated  in  debate 
that  if  the  Riot  Control  Act  and  the  pres- 
ent bill  both  were  law,  it  would  be  possible 
for  agitators  for  racial  disorder  to  in- 
sist that  they  were  simply  talking  to  the 
people  about  their  entitlements  under 
the  law.  Whereupon  an  officer  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  the  agitators  under  the  Riot 
-Control  Act  could  himself  be  arrested, 
indicted,  and  tried  for  interfering  with 
the     troublemakers.     The     courageous 
policemen   who   refused  to   allow   your 
Capitol  to  be  taken  over  during  the  re- 
cent invasion  of  the  building  by  other 
troublemakers  could,  vmder  this  bill,  be 
sent  to  jail  for  interfering  with  the  al- 
leged  rights  of  those  who   sought  to 
take  over  the  Capitol. 

There  obviously  is  no  justification  for 
the  bill.  The  civil  rights  of  individuals 
have  been  guaranteed  to  them  in  a  dozen 
measures  in  recent  years.  There  are  pen- 
alties already  on  the  statute  books  for 
every  possible  type  of  interference  with 
civil  rights.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
American  people  will  see  no  need  for 
legislation  to  placate  the  troublemakers. 
if  that  Is  its  purpose.  The  civil  rights 
measures  are  already  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  So  are  the  penalties  for  non- 
conformance. There  is  no  requirement 
for  the  Congress  to  repeat  itself.  It  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  House  should 
consider  it  necessary  to  reopen  the  whole 
subject.  It  Is  the  riot  control  bill  which 
is  so  badly  needed.  Passage  of  the  bin 
now  before  us  can  only  weaken  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  measure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  measure 
is  couched  in  vague  and  indefinite  lan- 
guage which  gives  the  courts  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  great  latitude  in 
their  interpretations.  Much  more  can  be 
written  into  this  bill  in  its  enforcement 
than  even  the  most  vigorous  advocate  of 
civU  rights  would  deem  possible — all  of 
it  dangerous  and  all  of  it  bad.  The  bill 
obviously  is  intended  to  implement  the 
encroachment  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
into  fields  now  served  by  State  and  local 
courts. 

I  think  it  clear  that  the  passage  of  this 
badly  conceived  language  would  simply 
place  the  Congress  on  record  as  ducking 
the  issue  of  facing  up  to  violence  in  the 
streets.  Even  with  the  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted  and  which  are 


still  to  be  considered,  the  bill  is  danger- 
ous at  worst  and  a  nuisance  at  best.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  wUl  not  wel- 
come this  additional  needless  Interfer- 
ence into  their  daily  lives  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
compelled  to  point  out  that  HJR.  2516  is 
exceedingly  misleading  legislation. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  would  dilute  the 
concept  that  everyone  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

I  think  there  is  agreement  that  every 
citizen  of  our  country  has  the  same 
guarantee  of  those  rights  and  is  free  to 
pursue  and  enjoy  them.  We  have  laws 
providing  for  penalties  for  those  who 
would  deny  those  rights  to  our  citizens. 
In  short,  we  have  the  Constitution  and 
we  have  laws  to  protect  all  Americans. 
This  bill  would  provide  special  treatment 
for  a  special  group  or  class  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  tradition,  spirit  and  intent  of 
our  constitutional  history. 

Furthermore,  it  would  include  "privi- 
leges" as  an  item  protected  by  Federal 
law.  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  we 
were  and  are  concerned  with  rights,  not 
privileges.  To  me,  a  privilege  is  something 
granted  and,  in  this  case,  it  would  be 
granted  to  a  special  group. 

Tliat  group  comprises  only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  total  population.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  feel  that  their 
privileges — not  their  rights — are  insuf- 
ficient and  who  seek  to  secure  additional 
privilege  at  whatever  cost  and  whatever 
harm  to  the  rights  not  only  of  themselves 
but  to  others. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  be  a 
clear  invitation  to  this  tiny  band  of 
agitators  to  continue  to  foment  strife 
and  fuel  civil  disorder.  We  have  seen  too 
much  of  that  lately  and  why  we  seem  to 
want  to  nourish  it  is  beyond  me.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  the  impact  of  this  bill 
would  be. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  H.R.  2516 
is  what  it  would  do  to  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Government  practical- 
ly every  law-enforcement  jurisdiction 
held  by  the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 
Going  beyond  that,  it  would  establish 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  State  and  local 
programs,  courts,  and  other  activities. 
It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  final  nail 
in  the  coffin  bearing  the  lamented  but 
nevertheless  dead  concept  of  non-Federal 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  authority. 

Law-enforcement  authorities  in  this 
country  have  enough  trouble  now  trying 
to  enforce  the  laws  already  enacted.  In 
recent  years,  they  have  become  even 
more  reluctant  to  do  their  duty  as  they 
see  it  in  cases  even  remotely  touching  on 
civil  rights.  To  many  of  them,  it  is  not 
worth  facing  false  arrest  suits,  harass- 
ment, and  physical  attack  in  the  name  of 
so-called  civil  rights. 

Now  we  would  further  impair  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  those  authori- 
ties to  do  their  job  which  is  simply  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  H.R.  2516  would 
provide  criminal  penalties  for  those  act- 
ing "under  color  of  law"  and  extend  this 
concept  to  private  individuals  who  hold 
no  public  office  or  law-enforcement  posi- 
tion. 
Suppose,    for    example,    that   a   Rap 
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Irown  of  Stokely  Carmichael  was  busy 
ejthorting  a  group  to  bum  a  particular 
ty_but  not  until  he  were  safely  out  of 
t4)wn. 
To  my  mind  that  would  be  Instigating 
riot.  But  if  nothing  happened  for  6 
flours  after  the  instigator  departed  the 
s  :ene,  he  probably  could  claim  the  time 
1;  ig  proved  that  there  was  no  "clear  and 
J  resent  danger"  in  his  remarks.  The  Su- 
ireme  Court  as  presently  constituted 
\rould  no  doubt  agree. 

But  suM>ose  a  police  officer,  in  the 
ionest  and  objective  exercise  of  his  duty, 
lelt,  such  a  proponent  really  was  in- 
stigating violence  and  arrested  him. 

The  officer  would  be  subject  to  crimi- 
1  lal  action  because  he  tried  to  do  his 
,  ob  of  keeping  peace  and  order. 

Is  this  the  type  of  legislation  we  want? 
Certainly  we  do  not  need  it.  I  submit 
Ihat  HJl.  2518  Is  bad  legislation,  that 
Is  an  unwarranted  and  unconstitu- 
lonal  Intrusion  of  Federal  power  into 
I  inas  where  It  has  no  business,  and  that 
Is  class  legislation  pure  and  simple. 
:  n  short.  It  is  another  lay  of  unneces- 
ary  legislation  of  which  we  already 
]  jave  far,  far  too  much. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
»ns  wUl  agree  that  the  most  serious 
lomestic  problem  facing  our  Nation  to- 
lay,  in  fact  the  No.  1  domestic  problem, 
s  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  This 
s  not  the  occasion  to  suffocate  the  Mem- 
>ers  of  this  House  with  statistics  to 
irove  the  point,  although  such  data  is 
ivallable  by  the  bale. 

The  rationalizers,  who  contend  that 
ne  have  more  crime  today  simply  be- 
muse we  have  more  people,  are  contra- 
Ucted  by  the  fact  that  our  crime  rate  is 
ncreaslng  five  times  faster  than  our 
x>pulation. 

Naturally  all  of  us  concerned  over  the 
welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  I  am  fearful, 
lowever,  that  we  too  often  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
f>eople  and  their  property  is  dependent 
upon  the  respect  of  our  people  for  law 
and  order  and  the  ability  of  our  law 
enforcement  institutions  to  enforce  the 
law. 

On  every  hand  there  are  signs  that 
the  moral  strength  of  our  Nation  is 
greakening.  The  principles  upon  which 
5ur  Nation  was  founded  are  being  slowly 
but  surely  eroded.  As  someone  has  said, 
'Too  many  Americans  are  still  emulating 
Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  wake  them 
up,  there  might  be  no  stopping  the  down- 
ward course  of  America.  Somehow,  some 
way,  an  epidemic  of  sleeping  sickness 
has  struck  our  Nation.  Like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah — like  Rome  and  other  great 
nations  of  the  past,  America  is  rotting 
from  within.  Disregard  for  law  and  or- 
der has  been  given  a  cloak  of  respectabil- 
ity, and  some  of  the  laws  we  have  en- 
acted, however  well  intentioned,  have 
had  this  unfortunate  result. 

Instead  of  additional  laws  to  protect 
our  citizens  from  an  occasional  mistake 
or  abuse  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  we  should  be  concentrating  our 
efforts  toward  supporting  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Let  us  demand  of  them  the 
highest  quality  and  efficiency  of  per- 
formance, but  let  us  also  demand  for 
them  the  public  respect  which  they  so 


rightly  deserve  and  which  our  own  pro- 
tection demands. 

Even  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black  said  in  a  recent  dissenting  opin- 
ion: 

It  Ifl  high  time  to  challenge  the  aasump- 
tlon  In  which  too  many  people  have  too 
long  acquiesced,  that  groups  that  think  they 
have  been  mistreated  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  use  the  public's  streets,  buildings 
and  property  to  protest  whatever,  wherever, 
whenever  they  want,  without  regard  to 
whom  It  may  disturb. 

The  greatest  danger,  as  Justice  Black 
went  on  to  say  is  "that  the  crowd  moved 
by  noble  ideals  today  can  become  the 
mob  ruled  by  hate  and  passion  and  greed 
and  violence  tomorrow."  If  we  ever 
doubted  that,  we  know  it  now. 

There  Eire  many  today  who,  in  order  to 
achieve  their  own  ends,  are  attempting, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  spread  hatred, 
fear,  and  suspicion.  They  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  true  freedom  carries  with 
it  responsibility,  and  that  for  every  right 
there  is  a  corresponding  duty.  As  North 
Carolina's  great  Gov.  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock  put  it  in  his  1901  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

The  highest  test  of  a  great  people  is 
obedience  to  law  and  a  consequent  ability 
to  administer  justice. 

In  view  of  the  breakdown  in  law  and 
order  and  disrespect  for  law  which  we 
have  observed  in  recent  months,  and 
while  more  than  500,000  of  our  sons  are 
on  foreign  soil  defending  freedom  with 
their  lives,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
this  Congress  would  even  seriously  con- 
sider passing  legislation  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  providing  a  very  small  and 
dangerous  criminal  and  irresponsible 
element  with  a  license  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

I  am  today  reminded  of  the  inspiring 
words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  a  late 
June  night  in  1936  when  he  accepted  re- 
nomination  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  faced  difficult  times 
then,  although  substantially  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

There  U  a  mysterious  cycle  In  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  Is  given. 
To  some  generations  much  is  expected.  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  Destiny. 

Americans  met  that  rendezvous  then, 
and  God  willing,  we  must  meet  it  now 
with  courage  and  determination  or  we 
perish.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  meet  it 
with  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
amazed  and  amused  by  yesterday's  de- 
bate on  the  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  Americans  lawfully  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  I  was  amazed  by  the  frequency 
with  which  some  Members,  who  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
vent this  bill  from  even  coming  to  the 
floor,  were  rising  to  demand  quorum  calls 
to  insure  that  all  of  us  were  here  to 
listen  to  the  debate.  Since  dilatory  tactics 
are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
I  would  certainly  not  accuse  these  Mem- 
bers of  trying  to  stall  or  prevent  action. 
I  take  their  actions  at  face  value,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  know  that  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Members,  formerly  known  as 
opponents  of  civil  rights,  wanted  so  bad- 


ly to  have  their  colleagues  hear  the  very 
persuasive  remarks  delivered  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill. 

My  amusement  stemmed  from  another 
phenomenon.  I  think  all  of  us  remember 
reading  in  high  school  about  the  Roman 
Senator  Cato  who  ended  every  speech 
he  made  in  the  senate — on  whatever  sub- 
ject— with  the  demand  that  Carthage  be 
destroyed.  In  the  year  1967,  there  are 
some  among  us  who  must  begin,  punctu- 
ate, and  end  every  speech  with  the  usu- 
ally irrelevant  observation  that  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  are  giv- 
ing their  fellow  Americans  bad  advice. 

I  have,  apparently,  news  for  some  of 
our  colleagues.  Gentleman,  nobody  in 
this  body  thinks  that  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Carmichael  are  being  any  help  to  the 
country,  or  to  its  black  citizens  in  urg- 
ing insurrection  and  violence  upon  them. 
From  every  evidence  that  I  can  gather, 
an  amazingly  tiny  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  black  people  are  listening  to 
Brown  and  Carmlchatel,  either.  The  only 
purpose  either  of  these  two  people  are 
serving  is  to  provide  the  enemies  of  civil 
rights  with  a  strawman  to  knock  down 
every  time  we  want  to  do  something  about 
the  very  real  and  pressing  problems  of 
injustice,  discrimination  and  bigotry 
which  threaten  all  America. 

Let  us  go  through  it  from  the  top,  once 
again.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  the  much  more  poorly 
drafted     "antiriot"     bill     which     was 
whooped  through  the  House  some  time 
back  seeks  to  do.  This  bill  seeks  to  pun- 
ish violence  directed  against  Americans 
who  are  engaged  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of 
their  fundamental  rights — rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
The  kind  of  violence  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  punish  is,  of  course,  older,  more  wide- 
spread and  far  less  well  reported  than 
the  kind  of  violence  which  the  antiriot 
bill  sought  to  pimish.  Violence  directed 
against  black  Americans  who  have  the 
temerity  to  assume  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  mean  what  they  say  is 
as  old  as  emancipation.  For  years  the 
American  Negro  suffered  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently imder  this  form  of  violence,  and 
the  greater  community  which  he  had 
helped  build  with  his  sweat  and  his  blood 
stood  by  and  let  it  happen.  Only  yester- 
day has  the  Negro  begun  to  organize 
and  to  seek  even  peaceful  redress  of  these 
longstanding      grievances.      The     Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1964  and  1965 
were  not  gifts  of  "new  rights"  or  "spe- 
cial privilege"  to  the  Negro.  These  acts 
simply  served  to  provide  new  mecha- 
nisms by  which  he  could  secure  what  the 
Constitution  had  said  for  100  years  was 
his  right.  And  the  bill  before  us  today 
only  seeks  to  prevent  violent  interference 
with  the  lawful  exercise  of  those  rights. 
Far  from  encouraging  violence,  or  incite- 
ment to  riot,  as  one  of  our  colleagues 
asserted  yesterday,  this  bill  will  deter 
violence — violence  directed  against  law- 
abiding  Americans. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  Cato  could 
not  finish  a  speech  without  demanding 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  I  conclude, 
from  listening  to  yesterday's  debate,  that 
no  one  can  make  a  speech  on  this  bill 
without  calling  down  fire  and  brimstone 
on  Rap  Brown. 
Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
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leave  out  anything  required  by  the  new 
rituals  of  1967.  Rap  Brown  is  indeed  to 
be  condemned.  He  deserves  the  scorn  of 
every  American— because  he  has  learned 
all  too  well  how  to  preach  hatred  against 
persons  of  other  races,  because  he  has 
learned  how  to  incite  violence  and  to  set 
black  Americans  against  white  Ameri- 
cans, Jews  against  Christians,  the  rich 
against  the  poor.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  have  rightly  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  indignation  of  the  Ameri- 
can public— for  sounding>so  very  much 
like  white  politicians,  small-town  sher- 
iffs, and  Ku  Klux  Klan  leaders  have  been 
sounding  these  past  100  years. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  comes  to  the  House  with  the  appar- 
ent blessing  of  the  Justice  Department. 
On  three  prior  occasions  the  JusticffDe- 
partment  has.  to  my  knowledge,  opposed 
legislation  containing  language  approxi- 
mately as  vague  as  that  of  H.R.  2156,  on 
the  grounds  that  such  vagueness  placed 
the  legislation  in  a  gray  area  of  possible 
unconstitutionaUty.  This  was  the  case 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  sought  to  write  legislation 
to  provide  penalties  for  plan-type  in- 
timidation and  violence.  It  was  agam  the 
case  when  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  sought  to  provide 
legislation  agahist  aiding  and  abettmg 
the  Vietcong  or  blocking  the  movement 
of  troops  or  supplies.  Over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Justice  Department  this  bill 
passed  the  House  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  Justice  Department  raised  the 
same  objection  to  the  initial  versions  of 
the  antiriot  legislation  which  recently 
passed  the  House.  Justice  insisted  that 
this  legislation  be  very  strictly  circum- 
scribed hi  its  language  in  order  to  meet 
the  test  of  clear  constitutionality.  The 
objections  of  the  Justice  Department 
limited  the  scope  of  this  legislation,  and 
threatened  the  extent  of  its  usefuhiess. 
Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  the  language 
in  these  bills  was  similar  to  that  in  the 
legislation  before  the  Congress  today. 

I  shaU  oppose  H.R.  2156,  therefore, 
primarily  because  the  double  standard  of 
evaluation  of  legislation  demonstrated 
by  the  Justice  Department  might  well 
carry  over  into  enforcement  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  demonstrated  great  zeal 
in  protectmg  the  rights  of  such  persons 
as  Martin  Luther  King  and  Stokely  Car- 
michael. This  Department  has  demon- 
strated no  zeal  whatsoever  In  moving 
against  those  who  Interfere  with  the 
military  effort  in  Vietnam  or  those  who 
have  aided  and  abetted  riots  and  civil 
disturbances  which  have  cost  many 
American  lives. 

If  and  when  the  Justice  Department 
determines  to  enforce  all  the  laws  all  the 
time,  and  to  protect  all  the  rights  of  all 
the  people,  our  country  will  make  a  great 
step  forward  in  combating  crime  and 
quelling  civil  disturbance.  Unless  and 
until  this  is  the  case,  no  amount  of  legis- 
lation can  result  in  domestic  tranquiUlty 
and  Iffective  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pronouncement  made  by  Martin  Luther 
King  that  he  will  lead  nationwide  ap- 
peals for  civil  disobedience  is  the  high 
water  mark  for  perfidy  against  the 
United  States  and  its  people. 


It  Is  absolutely  mconceivable  to  me 
that  there  can  remain  any  doubt  thai 
Martin  Luther  King  is  determuied  to  de- 
stroy America  from  within  and  he  will 
stop  at  no  measure  to  achieve  his  goal. 
His  pious  pronouncements  about 
"peaceful  demonstrations"  are  a  monu- 
mental deception  upon  the  people  of 
America. 

Now,  Martin  Luther  King  has  coined  a 
new  gimmick — "civil  disobedience." 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Martin  Luther 
King  is  exhorting  his  followers  to  break 
down  law  and  order  and  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  By  these  very  acts, 
Martin  Luther  King  shows  his  total  con- 
tempt for  law  and  order  and  demon- 
strates his  disregard  for  those  institu- 
tions which  have  helped  this  Republic 
of  ours  become  the  great  citadel  of  hope 
not  only  for  all  Americans  but  for  people 
all  over  the  world. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  within 
the  framework  of  the  act  before  us  today, 
there  is  ample  language  to  protect  entire 
communities  in  their  civil  rights  against 
the  violent  outbursts  and  agitation  of 
advocates  like  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  when 
we  speak  of  civil  rights  we  speak  of  them 
not  only  for  the  minority,  but  civU  rights 
also  for  the  majority.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
anyone  to  deny  an  individual  in  this 
country  the  pursuit  of  his  rights  guar- 
anteed under  the  various  civU  rights  acts 
enacted  by  Congress,  it  is  equally  wrong 
for  any  individual  through  his  exhorta- 
tions to  mass  violence  or  civil  disobedi- 
ence to  deny  an  entire  community  the 
same  civil  rights  it  is  entitled  to  as  an 
organized  society  under  these  same  acts. 
I  believe  I  understood  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  correctly  when 
he  stated  that  the  legislation  before  us 
today  win  apply  to  people  Uke  Martin 
Luther   King   and   his   exhortations   to 
denial  of  civil  rights  to  entire  communi- 
ties with  the  same  force  that  it  would 
apply  to  those  who  would  deny  any  in- 
dividual his  rights  under  the  law. 

But  just  to  establish  legislative  intent 
and  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
this  legislation  applies  with  full  force  to 
those  who  would  deny  any  person  their 
full  rights  through  civil  disobedience  or 
any  other  form  of  rioting  as  well  as  to 
those  who  would  deny  an  Individual  his 
legal  and  lawful  civU  rights,  let  me  cite 
this  example.  Martin  Luther  King  said 
he  will  lead  massive  strikes  and  sit-ins 
in  the  Nation's  big  cities. 

Among  the  possibilities,  he  said,  are 
simultaneous  school  boycotts  and  sit-ins 
at  factories. 

Under  section  245  of  this  act  which 
deals  with  interference  with  civil  right, 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  whoever  through 
such  a  sit-in  at  a  factory  or  a  boycott 
of  a  school  or  hi  any  other  way,  injures 
or  intimidates  any  person  because  of  his 
race  color,  reUgion,  or  national  origin 
while  he  is  lawfully  engaging  or  seeking 
to  engage  in — 

(2)  enrolling  In  or  attending  any  public 
schbol  or  public  college; 


(4)  applying  tor  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  prerequisite  thereof,  by  any  private 
employer — 


And  so  forth.  The  person  responsible 
for  such  a  sit-in  or  boycott  and  all  those 
actually  participating  in  such  a  sit-in 
or  boycott  would  be  Uable  under  this  act 
and  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year;  and  if  bodily  hxjury  results 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years  or 
both;  and  if  death  results,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  intent 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  we 
certainly  want  to  protect  the  Individual 
seeking  rights  under  this  act,  we  also, 
want  to  fully  punish  those  Individuals 
who  incite  riots  and  civil  disobedience 
and  through  such  acts  deny  the  civU 
rights  of  others. 

This  act  applies  to  Martin  Luther  King 
as  much  as  it  would  apply  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
It  apphes  to  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
Rap  Brown  as  much  as  it  would  apply 
to  "Bull"  Smith. 

I  want  the  record  crystal  clear  so 
that  at  some  future  date  the  Justice 
Department  or  same  other  agency  will 
not  write  guidelines  which  conveniently 
exclude  the  Martin  Luther  Kings  and 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels.  This  act  is  de- 
signed to  deal  effectively  with  anyone 
who  would  deny  another  his  civil  rights. 
The  denial  of  civil  rights  to  the  victims 
of  rioting  and  civil  disobedience  is  cov- 
ered by  this  act.  If  Martin  Luther  King 
persists  in  his  determhiation  to  destroy 
America  through  civil  disobedience,  the 
full  force  of  this  law  and  all  other  laws 
should  be  used  to  stop  him. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the   enactment  of  H.R.   2156   for 
three  principal  reasons.  First,  the  time  of 
its  consideration  is  ill  advised.  Second, 
no  new  civil  rights  or  remedies  are  cre- 
ated and  therefore  it  is  not  needed  and  is 
surplusage.  Third,  the  measure  is  defec- 
tively written.  Before  further  considera- 
tion of  these  objections,  let  me  emphasize 
I  have  never  been  t.  racist.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  racism.  Neither  should  any  of  us 
at  this  period  of  national  crisis  approve 
or  condone  the  reverse  of  racism  which 
is  the  black  power  movement.  My  cre- 
dentials on  the  subject  of  clvU  rights  is 
about  as  good  as  any  other  Member. 
Since  1959  I  have  supported  every  bill 
that  has  been  before  the  Congress  in- 
volving civil  rights,  with  the  exception  of 
the  forced  housing  measure  of  1966.  Ear- 
lier in  that  same  year,  I  supported  the 
extension  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity  Act.   I   have   repeatedly   ap- 
proved the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

The  objective  of  this  bill,  entitled  In- 
terference With  Civil  Rights,"  starts  out 
with  a  worthwhile  purpose  by  providing 
a  cloak  of  protection  around  eight  sepa- 
rate fields  of  activity,  including  voting, 
attending  public  schools,  participating  in 
activities  sponsoreo  by  the  United  States, 
employment,  engaging  in  jury  service, 
travel,  receivmg  benefits  from  Federal 
financial  assistance,  and  the  use  of 
accommodations. 

But  now  hi  this  long  hot  summer  of 
1967  is  not  the  time  to  consider  any 
further  civil  rights  legislation  that  could 
contribute  in  any  manner  or  way  to  any 
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n  !W  or  further  disturbances,  small  or 
U  rge.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
ed t)le  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
t<  day  could  or  might  be  taken  by  civil 
rl  ghts  workers  as  encouragement  to  be- 
o  >me  overenthusiastlc  and  interpret  this 
b  11  as  a  license  to  riot.  We  cannot  nm 
t]  tat  risk. 

Although  planned  with  good  tnten- 
t  ons   to   protect   peaceful   demonstra- 
t  ons,  this  bill  could  become  an  invita- 
t  on  or  signal  to  zealots  and  hotheads 
t  jat  they  are  henceforth  protected  by 
t  le  provisions  of  this  bill  and  thus  pro- 
csed   with    their   militancy   under    the 
c  oak  of  protection  provided  by  tills  act. 
To  illustrate  my  proposition  that  the 
e  onsideratlon  of  tills  bill  was  ill-advised 
ft  tills  particular  time  is  the  fact  that 
t  uring  the  very  hours  of  the  long  after- 
r  oon  while  the  House  was  engaged  in  the 
{ mending  process,  two  or  three  bus  loads 
(f  demonstrators  came  from  New  York 
( llty  and  when  finally  accorded  the  use 
<f  a  meeting  room  in  the  Longworth 
]  tuilding,  accused  the  House  of  "rat  men- 
1  Bdity."  One  of  their  leaders  arose  to 
jiolnt   out   they   had   really   only   two 
ihoices:  First,  to  bum  Aovm  America, 
«T  second,  seek  a  political  solution  by 
(lecting  40  Representatives  from  their 
1  ttlnority  group. 

It  seems  some  approved  the  political 
1  olution  but  a  member  of  my  staff  who 
(Terheard  the  proceedings  reported  </> 
1  oe  that  others  in  the  group  stated  they 
i^ere  tired  of  the  political  solution  and 
1  hat  we  must  bum  down  America  and 
i  tart  over  again  from  the  ashes. 

Think  of  that  for  a  minute.  Right  here 
1  »n  Capitol  Hill  during  the  very  hours  of 
»ur  debate  a  group  seeking  to  exercise 
jivll  rights  are  suggesting  that  America 
)e  turned  into  ashes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  this  bill  were 
.    etter  pertect,  it  is  a  poor,  poor  time  to 
insider  its  content.  What  if  an  officer 
»mes  to  the  scene  of  a  disturbance  to 
nake  an  arrest  and  the  defense  is  used 
le  Is  Interfering  or  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  person  exercising  one  of  the 
sight   protected    areas   of   civil  rights. 
rhls  means  the  officer  is  making  the 
arrest  at  his  own  peril. 

We  have  heard  complaints  about  po- 
lice brutality.  It  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  if  this  or  a  similar  bill  is  passed 
and  becomes  law,  there  will  be  much 
more  such  complaint  than  heretofore. 
Why  do  I  make  such  a  statement?  Be- 
cause those  faithful,  and  underpaid  po- 
licemen after  they  make  an  arrest  or 
two  in  the  honest  belief  they  had  the 
right  to  make  an  arrest,  and  nm  head  on 
into  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to  become 
charged  with  intimidation  or  interfering 
with  the  exercise  of  ciyjl  rights  and 
thereafter  subjected  to  a  T>ersonal  law- 
suit for  false  arrest,  such  experiences  will 
cause  all  good  policemen  to  turn  in  their 
badges. 

The  reason  I  say  police  brutality  may 
increase  is  because  good  policemen  will 
be  replaced  by  those  who  cannot  find  em- 
plojrment  elsewhere  and  who  have  no 
concern  for  the  consequences  that  might 
issue  from  the  operation  of  this  measure. 
In  other  words,  those  officers  who  have 
given  lives  to  a  career  in  law  enforcement 
will  resign  and  be  replaced  by  those  who 


have  little  training,  no  dedication,  and 
are  immune  to  a  lawsuit  or  judgment. 
We  will  then  have  a  much  inferior  police 
force  throughout  our  land. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  me 
throughout  the  debate  whether  H.R.  2516 
might  or  could  interpose  a  possible  de- 
fense against  H.R.  421  or  the  so-called 
antiriot  bill.  On  page  8,  line  10,  subsec- 
tion B.  as  I  read  this  section.  Rap  Brown 
or  one  of  his  kind  could  argue  they  went 
to  Cambridge,  Md.,  to  be  sure  certain 
civil  rights  were  protected.  Then  under 
the  protection  of  this  section  Brown 
could  go  on  to  tell  those  who  would  listen 
to  him  they  have  the  right  to  resist  law 
and  order  and  should  arm  themselves 
with  guns  and  knives. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  under 
this  provision  of  H.R.  2516,  Rap  Brown 
could  enter  a  city  under  the  protection 
of  H.R.  2516  and  proceed  to  start  a  dis- 
turbance by  telling  his  followers  they 
have  a  right  to  resist  any  injustice.  He 
could  then  argue  he  had  provoked  no  riot 
because  he  could  not  be  "discouraged" 
from  urging  others  to  participate  to 
achieve  their  rights.  This  is  the  exact 
wording  of  the  provision  in  H.R.  2516. 

I  could  not  go  so  far  as  some  others 
to  say  this  bill  has  a  built-in  defense 
against  the  antiriot  bill,  but  I  do  say 
that  Brown  and  his  sort  when  subjected 
to  the  antiriot  charges  could  defend 
themselves  by  arguing  they  were  not  in- 
citing a  riot  or  disturbance  and  use  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  say  to  an  offi- 
cer, "You  can't  arrest  me,  I  just  came 
hers  to  tell  these  people  they  are  not  get- 
ting what  they're  entitled  to  under  Fed- 
eral law." 

It  is  certainly  subject  to  thoughtful 
consideration  whether  an  officer  acting 
imder  either  local  disturbance  of  the 
peace  statutes  or  the  new  antiriot  law, 
H.R.  421,  if  it  should  be  passed  by  the 
other  body,  might  then  subject  himself 
to  a  suit  of  false  arrest  for  interfering 
with  the  civil  rights  of  the  one  he  ar- 
rested because  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2516. 

The  Attorney  General,  by  letter  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  sought  to  assure  them 
there  is  no  conflict  between  H.R.  2516  and 
H.R.  421  because  they  refer  to  two  differ- 
ent sorts  or  types  of  conduct.  As  a  partial 
answer  to  such  a  comforting  letter  I 
would  point  out  that  while  Rap  Brown 
in  the  eyes  of  one  measure,  H.R.  2516, 
would  be  a  civil  rights  leader  in  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  421,  this  same  individual 
would  be  a  black  power  revolutionary. 
In  other  words,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  types  or  kinds  of  conduct  that 
the  Attorney  General  refers  to  would 
seem  to  break  down  and  could  well  be- 
come merged  in  actual  practice. 

As  a  second  objection,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced there  is  no  need  for  more  civil 
rights  legislation  at  this  time.  We  have 
passed  bills  repeatedly  providing  for 
civil  rights  in  the  eight  enumerated  areas 
mentioned  in  this  bill.  There  is  no  need 
for  further  civil  rights  legislation.  In- 
stead, what  we  need  now  is  civil  re- 
sponsibility instead  of  civU  rights.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  enact  such  re- 
sponsibility any  more  than  we  can  legis- 
late morals  and  good  conduct.  But  on 


the  other  hand  let  us  guard  against  a 
bill  with  terms  and  phrases  that  might  or 
could  encourage,  invite,  or  provide  li- 
cense for  civil  irresponsibility. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  bill  does  not  create 
any  new  rights.  It  simply  creates  two  or 
three  new  Federal  crimes  covering  acts 
which  are  already  crimes  under  the  laws 
of  the  various  States.  It  is  significant 
that  today  we  have  gone  t>€yond  the 
business  of  providing  for  civil  rights  and 
are  saying  imder  the  terms  of  this  bill 
there  must  be  Federal  penalties  to  dupli- 
cate the  already  existing  State  penalties 
in  the  eight  areas  covered  In  this  meas- 


ure. 

The  third  of  my  objections  to  H.R.  2156 
is  that  a  criminal  measure  should  be 
clear  and  specific  while  this  bill  uses 
several  expressions  of  doubtful  meaning. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "injure"  is 
well  known.  However,  the  word  "intimi- 
date" simply  means  to  make  one  timid. 
It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
prohibition  or  deterrent  against  a  use  or 
display  of  force  but  such  is  not  so  spelled 
out  in  the  bill. 

The  word  "interfere"  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  because  its  meaning  includes 
such  small  relatively  minor  meanings  as 
dissent  and  opposition.  This  without  any 
further  definition  of  the  word  could  in- 
clude debate  between  any  member  of  a 
minority  group  and  others.  There  would 
need  be  not  even  a  bloody  nose  but  simply 
expressions  of  dissent  and  opposition  to 
constitute  interference. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  HH.  2516 
creates  three  new  Federal  crimes.  The 
second  crime  created  uses  the  phrase  "to 
discourage  such  persons  from  participat- 
ing in  benefits  without  discrimination  on 
accoimt  of  race,  color,  religion,"  and  so 
forth.  The  use  of  the  word  "discourage"  is 
so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  allow  a  com- 
plainant to  argue  almost  anyone  has  dis- 
couraged him  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
for  the  reason  the  word  "discourage" 
means  to  depress  and  deprive  one  of  con- 
fidence. If  we  follow  such  a  definition,  a 
mere  shout  or  name  calling  such  as  "you 
dirty  so  and  so"  would  constitute  dis- 
couragement. The  only  reason  I  em- 
phasize these  objections  is  because  such 
words  or  terms  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  We  need  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  terms  rather  than  to  indulge  in 
imcleamess,  lack  of  definition,  ambiguity, 
and  uncertainty. 

There  is  yet  another  objection  to  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  must  be  raised 
and  that  is  the  provision  that  covers  the 
enjojTnent  of  accommodations.  The  bill 
uses  the  word  "any"  in  referring  to  inns, 
hotels,  motels,  or  other  places  of  lodging. 
I  would  assume  the  word  "any"  means 
"every"  or  all  accommodations.  If  this 
bill  really  means  what  it  seems  to  say,  it 
clearly  repeals  the  Mrs.  Murphy  clause 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  barred 
discrimination  in  any  place  of  lodging 
except  owner- occupied  units  with  five  or 
less  rooms  for  rent.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  measure. 

As  I  read  the  bill,  there  are  uncertain- 
ties even  in  the  penalties.  The  fine  will 
only  be  $1,000  tmless  "bodily  injury"  re- 
sults when  the  fine  jmnps  to  $10,000  and 
10  years  imprisonment  or  both.  Exactly, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  bodily  injury? 
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Does  it  mean  a  scratch  or  disabling  blow? 
Is  it  a  slight  or  substantial  injury?  Is  it  a 
bloody  nose  or  must  there  be  a  broken 
bone?  In  the  lesser  categories  of  penalties 
which  are  covered  by  $1,000  fine  and  a 
year  imprisonment  does  a  shout  about 
one's  race  constitute  an  offense?  Con- 
cerning the  phrase  "if  death  results," 
does  this  mean  that  one  is  subject  to  life 
imprisonment  only  if  the  death  is  a 
direct  result  of  some  act  or  does  it  include 
the  deaths  which  are  an  indirect  result  of 
some  act  covered  in  the  bill?  This  should 
be  clearly  spelled  out.  What  kind  of  a 
death  and  when?  Clarity  is  certainly  a 
requirement  of  a  good  criminal  statute 
and  this  bill  does  not  meet  this  requisite. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
as  a  Member  who  supported  the  anti- 
riot bill  and  the  administration's  proposal 
to  aid  law-enforcement  agencies.  As  I 
spoke  out  then,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science remain  silent  now. 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  tragedy  and  crisis. 
Having  experienced  the  rioting  and  wide- 
spread destruction  which  occurred  in  the 
past  few  months,  the  Nation  now  finds 
the  seeds  of  bitterness  sown  in  many 
quarters  as  rancor  and  race  hatred  at- 
tack the  body  politic. 

We  have  been  asked  to  consider  a 
measure  providing  stiff  penalties  for 
those  who  would  interfere  with  individ- 
uals attempting  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  eight  specific  fields. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  10  years, 
or  both,  and  if  death  results,  an  in- 
definite prison  term  or  life. 

The  areas  protected  are  voting  and 
activities  relevant  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right;  enrolling  in  or  attending  public 
schools  and  colleges;  rarticipation  in 
obtaining  service  from  or  receiving  bene- 
fit from  governmental  activities  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment; employment  and  using  the 
services,  advantac?s,  or  membership  in 
any  labor  organizatioii ;  areas  pertinent 
to  jury  duty;  the  use  of  vchiclss,  termi- 
nals, or  facilities  of  common  carriers; 
participation  in  or  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  programs  or  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  and  public  ac- 
commodations. 

These  are  not  new  fields  of  protection 
but  a  forceful  reiteration  of  rights  long 
recognized  as  basic.  This  bill  merely  adds 
"teeth"  to  laws  that  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  already  seen  fit  to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  debate  any  of  the  fine  points 
of  this  bill,  but  let  us  recognize  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  to  let  the  public 
know  that  we  are  consistent  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty.  As  we  stand  on  record  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  from  rioters 
and  looters,  let  us  also  stand  up  for  his 
protection  from  purveyors  of  violence. 
Let  us  aid  in  the  provision  of  security 
and  safety  for  individuals  engaging  in 
these  specific  activities. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  treatment  of 
individuals  attempting  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  rights  and  the  impending 
threat  of  social  dissolution  in  this  coun- 
try, who  would  deny  that  the  need  for 
legislation  exists?  Can  the  House  afford 
to  apply  the  principle  of  Federal  guaran- 


tees for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
in  the  one  instance  and  refuse  to  pro- 
vide them  in  the  other?  I  think  not.  Let 
us  discuss  this  measure  thoroughly,  make 
any  amendments  necessary,  and  pass  it 
with  all  due  speed. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
courts  and  law  enforcement  officers  can 
only  do  their  duty  in  enforcing  the  law 
as  it  is  written.  It  is  our  duty  here  in 
Congress,  the  lawmakers,  to  provide  our 
public  officers  with  proper  guidelines  in 
order  that  they  may  adequately  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  law  protecting  the  civil 
rights  guaranteed  in  our  Constitution. 
This  is  most  fitting  since  the  acts  cov- 
ered in  this  legislation  protect  an  indi- 
vidual's Federal  civil  rights,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  State's  laws. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  remember 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  passed 
this  body  last  year.  During  debate  on 
that  legislation,  I  took  the  floor  to  im- 
plore my  fellow  Americans  in  this  dis- 
tinguished t)odj-  to  join  with  me  in  pas- 
sage of  that  bill.  I  stated  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that  this  act  deals  with  important 
gaps  which  recent  civil  rights  legislation 
did  not  fill.  This  1967  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
nothing  new  to  us.  We  debated  its  merits 
last  year,  and  passed  it. 

This  year's  bill,  as  last  year's,  de- 
scribes with  great  speciflcity  the  con- 
duct which  is  prohibited.  It  prohibits 
violence  and  threats  of  violence  in  con- 
nection with  voting,  attending  schools, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Federal  or  State 
programs  and  programs  using  Federal 
funds,  employment,  jury  service,  com- 
mon carrier  transportation,  and  public 
accommodations. 

For  most  of  our  citizens,  the  above 
activities  are  everyday  occurrences  taken 
for  granted.  Would  not  it  be  a  shock  for 
anyone  of  us,  entering  a  polling  place, 
to  be  told  that  we  could  not  vote?  What 
indignation  and  humiliation  we  would 
feel !  Yet  this  type  of  occurrence  happens 
daily  in  many  parts  of  our  coimtry  and, 
to  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  see  that  these  acts  do  not  con- 
tinue, or  if  they  do  happen,  that  the 
wrongdoer  be  brought  to  account  for  his 
unlawful  and  unconstitutional  deeds. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  the  security  of  all  Americans. 
This  means  both  the  security  to  freely 
exercise  their  federally  protected  civil 
rights,  and  the  security  of  being  safe 
from  violence  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
strGcts 

And,  with  regard  to  safety  guarantees 
other  than  in  one's  own  home,  this  legis- 
lation has  the  great  merit  of  assuring 
prosecution  of  anyone  who  interfers  with 
a  fireman's  or  policeman's  duty  to  re- 
store order  in  the  streets.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  protect  the  safety  of 
these  brave  men  who,  in  fulfilling  their 
duty,  have  recently  risked  their  lives, 
not  only  in  the  combat  of  natural  dis- 
asters, but  in  trying  to  restore  civil  order 
as  well. 

Foiu-  weeks  ago,  this  body  passed  an 
antiriot  bill,  empowering  Federal  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  interstate  threats 


of  violence.  That  measure  is  intended  to 
secure  law  and  order  in  this  country.' 
This  is  a  necessary  requirement,  if  our 
society  is  to  be  able  to  function.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  provide  Federal  penalties  for 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  civil  rights.  This 
action  is  a  necessary  and  natural  partner 
to  the  antiriot  legislation.  It  simply 
seeks  to  protect  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups  seeking  to  practice  the 
human  rights  guaranteed  by  the  laws 
and  by  our  Constitution.  One  cannot  be 
upheld  without  the  other.  Without  civil 
rights,  we  have  totalitarianism;  without 
law  and  order,  we  have  anarchy.  Neither 
can  be  condoned  in  our  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi  - 
dation,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  856,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  tliird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
thiid  time. 

The  SPEAKER  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  California  rise? 

MOTION    TO    RECOMJCIT 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wiggins  moves  to  recommit  H.R.  2516 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  wsis  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  wtis  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  327,  nays  93,  not  voting  12, 
as  follows: 


m. 


22ns 


Adiir 

Ad(  abbo 
Allsrt 
Ani  lerson, 
Anlenon. 

1  enn. 
An  Irew*. 

I  .TUX. 
An  lunzlo 
AnndB 
As]  brook 
AalJley 
A51  ilnaD. 
Ay  «a 
Ba  Tett 
Ba  «• 
Ba  :tln 
Bel 
Bery 
B«:ta 
Bl  oter 
Blutnik 

BC?g3 

Be  land 

Belling 

Bt  Iton 

Be  w 

Bi  idemaa 

Bi  iSCO 

Biiy 

Bixk 

Bi  X>ks 

Bi  3omfleId 

Bl  rtzman 


Blown. 
Bl  own, 
Bl  own, 

Bl  irke, 
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TEAS— 827 
Foley  Mlnlsb 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mink 


,  Calif. 

L,MlCll. 

.Ohio 
FU. 


Ford, 

WUUamD. 
Fraser 
Frellnghviy»en 

Frledel 

Ftaton,Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oannatz 

Qlaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Or«en.Pa. 

Grlffltbs 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Balpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idal^o 

Hansen,  Wasii. 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 


MtnRhall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murpby,  HI. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hars,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PbUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PoUock 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 


Pa. 
Wl«. 


Bl  irke,  Mas*. 
Bl  [Tton.  Utah 
Bush 
B  Ltton 
B  Tne, 
B:  Tnes, 
O^beU 
C  thin 
C  ney 
OLTter 
O  laey 
Csderberg 
CsUer 

C  wmbeilaln 
C  ancy 
C  .ausen, 
DonH. 
.  c  .eveland 
C  ihelan 
CaUler 
C  onable 
C  onte 
C  juyeis 
Corbett 
C  onnan 
C  owger 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Qule 
Heckler.  Mass.    Ballsback 
HelstoaU 


C  ulTer 

(  unnlngbam 

(  urtls 
I«ddario 
Iianlels 
1  tavls,  Wis. 


de  la  Garza 

])elaney 

1  »^l«nbaclc 

1  tenner 

Dent 

1  >erwliiaU 

]  >evlne 

:>lnKeU 

:)ole 

:  }onohue 

)ow 

>ulskl 

>uncan 

>wyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Sdwards,  Calif 

tUberR 

Srlenbom 

Esch 

BnhlfTT"^" 

Svans.CotoL 

Gallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelgtaan 

nndley 

nno 

Flood 


Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutcblnaon 

Ichord 

Irwtn 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calu. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kanten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazeu 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Klepp« 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukene 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McE>ade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

MaUllard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 


May 

Mayne 

Meads 


lOcbel 
MUler,  Oallf . 

Miller,  Ohio 


Reld,  ni. 
Reld,  N.T. 
Relfel 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Sandman 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
StuiTer 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
StaSord 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talt 
Talcott 
TeagucCaJU. 
Tenzer 
Thompeon,  Oa. 
nioiBpeou,  VJ. 
Thomaon.  Wis. 
Tleman 
Tunney 
Udan 
Ullmaa 


White  Wydler 

Wldnall  WyUe 

WllUams,  Pa.  Wyman 

WUson.  Bob  Tales 

Wilson,  Young 

Charles  H.  Zablockl 

Winn  Zlon 

Wolff  Zwach 
Wright 
Wyatt 

NAYS— 03 

Gettys  PofI 

Gumey  Price,  Tex. 

Hagan  Prj-or 

Halev  Purcell 

Hammer-  QuUlen 

schmldt  Randall 

Hardy  Rarlck 

Hebert  Rivers 

Henderson  Roberts 

Herlong  Rogers,  Fla. 

Hull  Satterfleld 

Hungate  Scherle 

Jarcaan  Scott 

Jonas  Selden 

Jones.  Ala.  Slkes 

Jones,  Mo.  Smith,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C.  Smith,  Okla. 

Kornegay  Steed 

Kuykendall  Stephens 

Landrum  Stuckey 

Lennon  Taylor 

Lipscomb  Teaerue,  Tex. 

Long,  La.  Tuck 

McMillan  Utt 

Mahon  Waggonner 

Marsh  Wampler 

Mills  Watson 

Montgomery  Whltener 

Nichols  Whltten 

O'Neal,  Ga.  Wiggins 
Patman 
Poage 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Baring                 Gallagher  Williams,  Miss. 

Bingham             Matsunaga  Willis 
Burton,  Calif.      Murphy,  N.Y. 
Diggs                    Passman 
Kverett                Pool 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Everett  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Pass- 
man against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  WUllams  of 
Mississippi  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watts 

■Whalen 

Whalley 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brlnkley 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Galiflanakls 

Gardner 

Gatblngs 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objectltm. 
Mr.  NELBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  -wish 
to  announce  that  there  were  Members  of 
the  House  wondering  whether  or  not  a 
school  board  bill  would  be  introduced 
following  the  defeat  of  our  biU  as  of  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillanI  and  my- 
self, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr. 
Broyhill],  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  SisK],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  gentlMnan 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Steiger],  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Winn],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha],  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers], 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
ADAMS],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  ,  tlie  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Hagan]  ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Puqua]  have  Introduced 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Brown]  was  named  as  a  co- 
author. Actually  it  should  be  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Brown  of  Ohio  who  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors.  However,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  here  a  long,  long  time 
is  now  the  newest  author,  belatedly,  but 
we  welcome  him  aboard,  and  his  name 
is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  the  bill  as  presented  by 
the  newest  author  contains  any  provision 
for  a  nonvoting  delegate  or  for  and  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  various  agen- 
cies involved? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
fact,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  consult  with 
the  President  about  it.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2516  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objective  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  weis  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OP 
SCHOOL  BOARD  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  obiectioa  to 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  SpetJrer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen/t  to  address  the  Houee 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr-  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
Ump  to  advise  the  Members  that  we  are 
going  to  finish  the  rule  on  the  social 
security  bill  and  plan  to  finish  the  bill 
tcanorrow. 

Also,  we  have  a  conference  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to- 
morrow. 

The  distinguished  gentJeman  from 
Arkansas  CMr.  Mills]  has  stated  that  he 
would  go  through  to  the  completion  of 
the  sodal  security  hill  tomorrow.  After 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  hoped  that  at  ttie  accom- 
modation of  the  Member  of  the  House, 
we  might  come  In  early. 
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ADJOURNIVIENT  UNTIL  11  O'CLOCK 
AM.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  when 
the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve In  view  of  the  demonstration  on  the 
part 'of  the  leadership  on  the  prior  two 
Thursdays,  as  referred  to  on  pages 
21222  and  22286  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  wherein  we  came  in  on  August 
3  at  12  o'clock  noon,  but  after  consider- 
able discussion  and  finishing  debate  on 
the  pending  legislation  as  well  as  other 
general  business,  due  to  the  opportuning 
and  the  pleading  of  the  "Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  people"  to  go  home,  we  ad- 
journed at  3:17  in  the  afternoon  and 
completed  all  business  at  3:55.  We  put 
over  the  anticrime  bill  untU  the  next 
week.  On  August  10,  coming  In  under  the 
great  pressure  of  business  which  we 
thought  would  call  for  a  full  day's  work, 
we  adjourned  at  around  3  o'clock  p.m., 
and  put  the  calendared  and  programed 
business  over  until  the  next  week.  The 
so-called  pornography  bill  has  never 
since  been  heard  of. 

This  has  happened  on  the  last  three 
Thursdays  in  a  row.  And,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wiU  recall,  I  put 
the  leadership  on  notice  at  that  time — 
jjage  21223 — that  we  would  not  have  a 
uitanlmous-consent  •  request  again  for 
this  purpose. 

Therefore,  would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
explain  why  such  a  request  would  be 
asked  again? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  request  is  made 
under  circumstances  entirely  different 
from  those  imder  which  a  similar  re- 
quest was  made  before.  We  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
t^at  the  bill  will  be  finished  tomorrow, 
and  I  know  we  can  act  on  that  assur- 
ance, and  the  gentleman  knows  that 
also. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  egg  comes  before  the 
chicken  or  not,  because  If  the  leadership 
comes  down  to  those  who  are  handling 
the  bUl  and  says  that  "we  are  going  to 
rise  and  put  the  bill  over,"  it  has  been 
my  experience  the  last  3  weeks  in  a 
row  that  we  do  just  that.  The  chicken 
has  come  home  to  roost.  Although  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  few  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  and,  indeed,  the  majority 
leader  from  Oklahoma,  even  with  the 
assurances  and  pleas  for  action  out  of 
comity  and  of  swcommodaticm  to  all  of 
the  Members,  I  am  not  reassured  in  view 
of  the  vagaries  that  have  been  demon- 
strated as  to  the  programing  in  the 
past  3  weelcs  that  such  word  would  not 
come  d-^wn  from  on  high. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. If  he  will  yield  further,  that  the 
leadership  would  do  that  only  under  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  by  any  stretch  of  the 


imagination  that  such  a  situation  can 
possibly  take  place  tomorrow. 

I  therefore  renew  my  request,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  understand 
we  are  going  to  have  a  conference  report 
in  addition  to  consideration  of  the  rule, 
and  in  addition  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  is  there 
anything  else  in  the  offing  for  tomor- 
row's calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  there  are  three 
or  four  resolutions  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  that  we  hope 
to  dispose  of  some  time  this  week. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  after  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  just 
one  more  question: 

What  is  the  objection  to  working  on 
Friday?  That  is  part  of  the  ordinary  work 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  particular 
objection  to  working  on  Friday  if  it  were 
necessary,  but  the  difference  between  1 
hour  will  not  make  any  difference  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  work  Friday. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  predict  we  will  be 
here  through  Thanksgiving. 

ISi.  MILLS.  Mr.  SpeaJLer,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  and  I  have  conferred  on  this 
matter,  knowing  the  rules  does  provide 
for  8  hours  of  general  debate. 

We  have  evaluated  it,  and  I  assume — 
and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  Is  on  the 
floor— that  It  will  not  take  us  that  much 
time  in  general  debate;  we  can  dispose 
of  it  In  less  hours  than  that,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  dispose  of  it  In 
1  day,  so  certainly  we  will  finish  It. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Ml.  ALBERT.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  advises  me  that 
he  will  not  bring  up  the  resolutions  I  re- 
ferred to  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  again  advise  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  if  he 
did,  they  would  not  be  accepted  by  unani- 
mous consent  under  any  circumstances. 
Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  circumstances, 
and  in  view  of  the  pledge  of  troth  and 
plea  for  comity,  I  will  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  902, 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  Bes.  902 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  Is  shall  be  in  order  to  nxoye  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
12080)   to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  an  Increase  in  benefits  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  Improve  the  public 
assistance  program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and  for 
other    purposes,    and    all    points    of    order 
against   said   blU   are   hereby   waived.   After 
general   debate,  which  shaU  be  confined   to 
the   biU  and   shall   continue   not  to  exceed 
eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  min- 
ority  member   of  the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means,   the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment BhaU  be  In  order  to  said  blU  except 
amendments  ofTered  by  directton  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the  House 
to    the    contrary    notwithstanding.    Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  offered  to 
any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclualon  of 
the    general   debate,    but   said   amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  eonslderatioa  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  re- 
port the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous     question    shall    be  considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  flnsj  passage  without  intervening  motion 

except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachussetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  House  Resolution  902  provides  a 
closed  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  with 
8  hours  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12080  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  request  to 
waive  points  of  order  was  made  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Ramseyer  Rule  was  not 
complied  with. 

HR  12080  would  provide  a  general 
benefit  increase  of  12  Vi  percent  for  peo- 
ple on  the  rolls.  As  a  result,  the  avCTage 
monthly  benefit  paid  to  retired  workers 
and  their  wives  now  on  the  rolls  would 
increase  from  $145  to  $164.  The  mini- 
mum benefit  would  be  increased  from 
$44  to  $50  a  month.  Under  the  bill 
monthly  benefits  would  range  from  $50 
to  $159.80  for  retired  workers  now  on 
the  social  security  rolls  who  began  to 
draw  beneflts  at  age  65  or  later.  Under 
existing  law,  the  benefit  range  for  those 
now  receiving  old  age  benefits  is  $44  a 
month  to  $142.  . 

The  special  benefit  paid  to  certam  un- 
insured individuals  aged  72  and  over 
would  be  increased  from  $35  to  $40  a 
month  for  a  single  person  and  from 
$52.50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 

The  amoimt  of  earnings  which  would 
be  subject  to  tax  and  could  be  used  in 
the  computation  of  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased from  $6,600  to  $7,600  a  year, 
effective  January  1, 1968. 

The  $168  maximum  benefit  eventually 
payable  under  present  law  would  be  in- 
creased to  $189  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
monthly  earnings.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  can  be  used  in 
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thej  benefit  computation  would  result  in 
a  n  aximum  benefit  of  $212  in  the  future. 
Th  >  maximum  benefits  payable  to  a 
far  lily  on  a  single  earnings  record  would 
be  ncreased  to  $423.60,  rather  than  $368 
as  inder  present  law.  Of  course  to  qualify 
for  the  maximmn  benefits,  a  wage  earner 
must  have  earned  the  maximum  under 
the  new  wage  base  for  a  number  of  years 
in  he  future. 

'  "he  increased  benefits  would  be  pay- 
ab]e  beginning  with  the  second  month 
aft  ST  the  month  in  which  the  bill  is  en- 
act ed.  It  Is  estimated  that  23.7  million 
pe<iple  would  be  paid  new  or  increased 
bei  leflts  in  December  1968  and  as  a  result 
of  ihe  benefit  Increase  $2.9  billion  in  ad- 
ditlonal  benefits  would  be  paid  out  In 
19(  8.  Of  this  amount,  $52  million  would 
be  paid  out  of  general  revenues  as  bene- 
fit I  for  708,000  people  over  72  who  have 
no;  worked  long  enough  to  be  Insured 
ur  ler  the  social  security  program. 

i£r.  Speaker,  as  you  know  the  Presi- 
de It  urged  and  asked  for  a  20-percent 
In  ;rease.  The  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
gl^  e  an  increase  of  12.5  percent.  During 
thf  Committee  on  Rules'  hearings  there 
opposition  to  this  bill  with  regard  to 
tMie  n,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Y<  rk  [Mr.  Oilbirt]  wanted  us  to  have  a 
mKllfled  open  rule  to  sJlow  an  amend- 
m  snt  to  the  bill  to  place  medicaid  as  it  Is 
In  the  present  law. 

idi.  Speaker,  title  n  of  this  bUl  in  itself 
Is  regressive  and  It  turns  back  the  present 
m  KUcaid  program  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
D  '..WUllam  M.  Schmidt  from  the  School 
ol  Public  Health  of  Harvard  University 
w  lich  was  written  to  me  with  regard  to 
tils  bill. 
The  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
Section  208,  "IJmltation  of  number  of 
ol  ilOrtn  with  respect  to  whom  Federal  pay- 
. m  BntB  may  be  made":  This  Section  provides  a 
c*  ning  on  the  percent  of  children  with  re- 
al ect  to  whom  payments  may  be  made  to  a 
9  ate.  The  ceUlng  is  eetabllshed  as  of  Jan- 
u  iry  1,  1967,  and  may  not  exceed  the  percent 
of  that  date  In  any  year  after  1967.  There 
reaaon  to  believe  that  despite  efforts  to  the 
onatmrj,  there  wlU  be  an  Increase  of  the 
n  imber  and  percent  of  children  of  families 
e]  Iglble  to  receive  AFDC. 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEKli  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
t^  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who, 
tr  the  way,  appeared  before  the  Rules 
C  ommittee  and  obtained  a  complete  open 
rtle  for  title  n  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
T  7ith  reference  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
I  lent  of  my  appearance  before  the  Rules 
(  ommittee,  I  pointed  out  that  this  par- 
t  icular  section  of  the  bill  would  not  result 
li  a  true  saving.  It  simply  shifts  the 
1  urden  of  paying  the  cost  of  aid  to  de- 
1  endent  children  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
imment,  which  initiated  this  program. 
1  lack  to  the  States.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
1  or  yielding  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
1  tie  to  Inform  the  House  at  this  time  that 
have  checked  some  of  the  data  with  the 
( iistlnguished  social  service  commis- 
I  loner  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  he 

las  confirmed  by  his  estimate  that  it  will 
(!Ost  the  State  of  New  York  some  $35 

nmion  to  $40  million  for  the  operation 

»f  this  coming  year.  That  is  why  I  think 


this  section  of  the  bUl  should  be  open, 
so  the  House  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  part. 

I  have  also  in  the  letter  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Schmidt  a  breakdown  of  section 
201.  In  that  letter  Dr.  Schmidt  gives  his 
report  on  the  question.  The  complete 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Habvard  University, 
School  of  Public  Health. 
Boston.  Mass..  August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Neill:  I  am  writing 
to  call  your  attention  to  certain  provisions 
of  H.B.  12080 — "A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  .  .  ."  which,  if  enacted,  are 
likely  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  children  and  the  strength  and  In- 
tegrity of  families. 

There  are  especially  two  Sections  which  In 
my  Judgment  would  be  bad  at  any  time. 
Coming  at  this  point  of  tension  in  our  cities, 
these  provisions,  I  am  convinced,  are  de- 
plorable. 

1.  Section  208,  "Limitation  of  number  of 
children  with  respect  to  whom  Federal  pay- 
ments may  be  made":  This  Section  provides 
a  celling  on  the  percent  of  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  payments  may  be  made  to  a 
State.  The  ceiling  is  established  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  and  may  not  exceed  the  per- 
cent as  of  that  date  In  any  year  after  1967. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  despite  ef- 
forts to  the  contrary,  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease of  the  number  and  percent  of  children 
of  families  eUgible  to  receive  AFDC.  Even 
the  best  of  preventive  measures  designed  to 
reduce  the  need  for  AFDC  cannot  be  Im- 
mediately effective.  If  a  ceiling  of  this  type 
is  Imposed,  each  State  will  be  obliged  to  In- 
crease its  own  appropriations  for  AFDC  or 
falling  that  to  resort  to  denial  of  assistance. 
In  many  areas  this  will  tend  to  encourage 
discriminatory  practices  to  the  detriment  of 
needy  families  with  children  If  the  families 
are  deemed  to  be  "unworthy"  by  State  or 
local  public  welfare  officials. 

2.  Section  201,  "Programs  of  services  furn- 
ished to  famlUes  with  dependent  children", 
provides  as  one  new  clause  (15)  (A),  for  the 
development  of  a  program  for  each  appro- 
priate relaUve  and  dependent  child  receiv- 
ing aid  under  the  plan  which  will  assure  (1) 
"to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  that  such 
relative  .  .  .  will  enter  the  labor  force  and 
accept  employment  so  that  they  will  become 
self-sufficient  .  .  .".  This  clause,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  phrase  "to  the  maximum  extent 
possible",  encourages  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  to  put  pressure  on  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children  to  leave  home  and  go  to 
work.  The  aim  of  AFDC,  however.  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  best  Interests  of  children.  In 
many  families  the  Interests  of  infants  and 
very  young  children,  and  sometimes  older 
children,  are  best  served  by  enabling  the 
mother  to  remain  at  home  In  order  to  pro- 
vide care  for  them. 

Extensive  provision  should  be  made  for 
day  care  services  for  the  care  of  preschool 
age  children  and  after-school  care  of  school 
age  children  of  mothers  who  choose  to  work 
and  for  whom  this  appears  to  b  the  best  plan 
and  for  mothers  who  are  seeking  work  or 
for  other  reasons  require  day  time  care  of 
their  children.  However,  safeguards  should  be 
provided  so  that  tw  pressure  is  put  upon 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  in  order  to  go 
to  work. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  Bill  which 
I  think  need  close  examination,  but  these 
two  are  especially  bad. 

I  don't  know  whether  amendments  can 
be  offered  on  the  floor.  If  so,  would  It  be  at 
all  possible  to  strike  out  Section  208  and 
modify  Section  201? 


If  this  Is  not  possible,  I  do  hope  you  will 
speak  against  these  Sections,  so  that  the  rec- 
ord win  show  that  the  House  did  not  enact 
these  harsh  provisions   without  opposition. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Wn.LiAM  M.  Schmidt,  MX). 

As  I  said  with  regard  to  medicaid,  the 
measure  is  definitely  regressive,  as  I  look 
at  it. 

I  also  have  a  statement  by  Gov.  John 
A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition 
to  title  n.  That  statement  is  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  op 
Massachusetts 
( Meeting  of  the  NaUonal  Governors'  Confer- 
ence Advisory  Committee  on  Federal-State- 
Local  Relations  with  the  Honorable  John 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare,  Aug.  8,  1967) 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  com- 
ments I  shall  make  on  HR  12080  will  be  my 
personal  views.  Although  my  remarks  have 
been   cleared  with  Governor  Dempsey,   the 
Chairman    of    our    Federal-State    Relations 
Committee  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  with  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
the  bill  was  not  reported  until  last  Thursday 
so  that  most  Governors  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
provisions  of  the  clean  bUl. 

Personally,  I  had  hoped  the  Committee 
would  consider  tying  Social  Security  benefits 
to  the  cost  of  living  index,  but  I  am  sure  all 
Governors  will  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
increase  the  level  and  scope  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

First,  I  think  we  must  object  to  the  two 
ceilings  proposed  by  HR  12080. 

1.  No  state  could  Increase  the  proportion 
of  children  of  broken  homes  under  21  who 
will  receive  Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  after  1967.  Of  course.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  all  the  states  financially  to  de- 
velop programs  which  would  cutback  the 
number  of  poor  famUles  receiving  AFDC.  I 
think  all  of  the  Governors  would  support 
those  programs  which  would  encourage 
AFDC  recipients  to  find  employment  and  to 
keep  that  employment  through  the  proposed 
wage  Incentives.  This  amendment  makes  no 
provision  for  local,  statewide,  or  even  federal 
economic  emergencies.  What  would  be  the 
effect  in  America's  cities  which  had  gone 
through  a  catastrophic  summer  If  the  un- 
employment rate  were  suddenly  to  Increase 
and  AFDC  was  legally  tied  to  the  1967  pro- 
portion? Would  we  not  encourage  heads  of 
famlUes  unable  to  find  employment  to  aban- 
don those  families? 

Obviously  through  past  experiences  all 
levels  of  government  are  trying  to  avoid  an 
economic  cutback  when  a  solution  U  found 
to  the  Vietnam  dilemma.  We  must  expect 
some  drastic  changes  when  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars are  no  longer  going  every  day  Into  a  war 
economy.  To  box  oxirselves  In  as  this  section 
would  do  Is  simply  Ignoring  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  The  federal  government  In  effect 
would  be  penalizing  those  states  with  the 
greatest  need  and  in  many  areas  would  tend 
to  encourage  discriminatory  practices  to  the 
detriment  of  needy  families  'with  children 
If  the  f  amUy  Is  determined  to  be  "un-worthy 
by  state  or  local  public  welfare  officials. 

2.  The  133%  %  of  Income  level  for  eligibility 
for  programs  under  AFDC  applied  to  Title 
XIX,  Medicalde  Is  another  celling  which 
would  eventually  require  those  states  with 
forward-thinking  programs  to  make  addi- 
tional moral  judgments.  Will  the  states,  al- 
ready overbvirdened  financially,  be  forced  to 
assume  that  portion  of  the  cost  which  would 
exceed  the  proposed  celling  or  will  they  be 
forced  to  retrench  a  program  which  Is  so 
vitally  needed  by  the  poor  and  the  under- 
privileged? A  program  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  states  in  good  faith  ■with 
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the  understanding  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  support  Its  part  of  the  costs.  I 
feel  we  should  give  careful  consideration  to 
retaining  the  present  150%  flgiire. 

The  original  concept  of  AFDC  was  to  keep 
families  together.  Section  201  by  requiring 
that  mothers  enter  the  labor  force  woiild 
negate  this  original  concept.  WhUe  mothers 
of  school  aged  chUdren  should  be  encouraged 
to  find  employment,  this  need  not  be  a  re- 
quirement of  AFDC  and  by  no  means  should 
be  reqxUred  by  mothers  of  pre -school  aged 
children. 

Adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for 
day  care  services  for  the  care  of  pre-school 
aged  children  and  after  school  care  for  school 
aged  children  for  mothers  who  choose  to 
work.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  for 
mothers  who  are  seeking  work  or  for  some 
other  reason  require  daytime  care  for  their 
children.  However,  safeguards  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  no  pressure  is  put  upon 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  In  order  to 
go  to  work. 

While  many  states.  Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusets,  are  moving  for- 
ward by  placing  control  of  welfare  programs 
at  the  statewide  level  this  bill  would  re- 
emphaslze  the  role  of  the  local  agencies  by 
requiring  that  they  be  responsible  for  such 
moral  Judgments  as  the  limiting  of  Illegiti- 
mate births,  provision  for  family  planning, 
and  the  determining  of  what  constitutes  a 
"suitable"  family  home  life.  Once  again  the 
federal  government  is  pointing  the  finger  of 
moral  Justice  (a  Justice  to  be  determined  by 
local  welfare  boards)  at  one  class  of  our 
population.  ^„,^ 

Section  223  by  eliminating  comparability 
may  be  a  step  backward  towards  separate 
and  uneqtjal  care  by  dovragrading  the  level 
of  health  and  medical  care  for  APCD  chU- 
dren, their  caretakers,  the  disabled  and  the 
bimd,  even  though  much  needed  additional 
f\inds  are  recommended  by  the  Conunlttee. 
These  children  are  the  neediest  In  the  coun- 
try and  they  should  have  not  less  but  more 
In  standards  of  quality,  amount,  duration 
and  scope  of  programs  of  assistance.  While 
medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  a  long  overdue 
program,    we   must   not   forget   that   a   far 
better  investment  is  that  In  the  health  of 
our  young  people.  Certainly,  those  eligible 
for   Medicaid   should   be   recipients   of   the 
same  care  as  the  aged  receive  under  Medicare. 
If  the  section  Is  adopted  eliminating  the 
five  presently  named  types  of  coverage,  and 
instead  the  states  could  have  any  seven  out 
of  fourteen  named  benefits,  many  states  will 
obviously  choose  the  seven  cheapest  benefits. 
Under  section  201,  most  of  the  proposed 
changes  would  encourage  AFDC  recipients  to 
seek  and  retain  employment.  However,  the 
section  should  be  amended  so  that  the  wages 
of  ChUdren  under  21  who  are  going  to  school 
part-time  would  also  be  Included  since  most 
of  these  young  people  are  unable  to  attend 
school  on  a  full  time  basis. 

Section  235,  which  would  move  the  existing 
Child  Welfare  programs  from  Part  3  of 
Title  V,  providing  that  ChUd  Welfare  Serv- 
ices be  as  fully  avaUable  to  children  and 
families  receiving  AFDC  as  they  are  to  all 
other  children.  It  looks  good  on  paper.  It 
y  would  be  a  progressive  step  If  the  program 
■^  will  assure  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  standards  and  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  services  such  as  have  been 
developed  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  established  55  years  ago, 
has  developed  an  approach  to  the  total  prob- 
lems of  the  Individual  and  provided  the  first 
grant  In  aid  to  the  states  In  1921.  It  was 
the  original  plan  of  the  Congress  to  put 
AFDC  under  the  Children's  Bureau.  Po«8 
the  Department  of  HEW  Intend  to  assure  the 
continued  administration  of  Child  Welfare 
services  by  the  Children's  Bureau  after  the 
transfer  of  Part  3  of  Title  V  into  Title  IV, 
or  under  the  continued  reorganization  of  the 
Department,  will  It  establish  an  Assistant 


Secretary  removing  Child  WeUare  from  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

Again  on  the  favorable  side,  the  proposed 
Increase  of  the  Federal  contribution  for 
training  in  Social  Welfare  will  help  to  resolve 
the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  states.  In 
the  ijast  five  years  recipients  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, for  example,  have  more  than  re-doubled, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  Increase  staff 
resources,  thereby  dUutlng  the  quality  of  the 
service. 


Yesterday  I  was  of  the  belief  that  title 
II  should  be  subject  to  an  open  rule,  but 
my  position  did  not  prevail  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  A  closed  rule  was  reported. 
But  after  considering  it  during  the  course 
of  the  night,  in  my  opinion  there  are  so 
many  inequities  in  title  II  of  the  bill  in 
regard  to  needy  children,  medicaid,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  provisions  In  the  bill, 
I  do  not  think  we  honestly  could  write 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  now  and  the  next 
time  this  bill  is  reported  great  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  question.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  in  our  system  of 
government,  it  certainly  is  in  relation  to 
our  welfare  problems.  I  have  talked  to 
the  mayors  of  three  or  four  different 
cities  in  my  district.  Each  one  complains 
about  what  is  happening. 

For  example,  a  man  might  be  working 
as  a  car  washer  and  making  about  $80  a 
week.  He  supports  five  children.  Because 
he  cannot  get  by  on  $80  a  week,  he  goes 
completely  into  debt.  The  first  thing  you 
know  he  leaves  his  family  and  runs  away. 
"Why?  Because  he  cannot  meet  his  obli- 
gations and  because  his  wife  can  draw 
$120  to  $130  per  week  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program.  He  would 
rather  have  his  family  on  relief  than  to 
live  up  to  his  moral  obligation  of  taking 
care  of  his  own  family.  Personally  I  be- 
lieve we  should  help  in  cases  like  that  to 
keep  the  family  together.  If  we  spent 
money  under  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren to  help  the  father  who  is  making 
$80  a  week,  we  might  even  save  that 
much  and  we  would  also  be  keeping  a 
family  together. 

I  believe  the  welfare  section  of  this 
bill  is  riddled  with  inequities.  Something 
should  be  done  about  them.  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  the  "Ways  and  Mesms  Com- 
mittee will  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  entire  program.  It  is  obsolete. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  bring  in  some  new 
ideas.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  write 
the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  902  in  order  that  imme- 
diate consideration  may  be  given  to  H.R. 

12080. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  closed  rule  in  this  case  be- 
cause H.R.  12080  represents  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  important  bills 
to  come  before  this  House,  and  I  believe 
it  is  wrong  that  no  amendments  can  be 
debated  or  considered.  I  intend  therefore 
to  vote  against  the  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution  and,  \1 
that  motion  is  defeated,  I  shaU  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  to  provide 
that  amendments  to  the  bUl  may  be  taken 
up  and  considered  in  the  normal  way. 

This  social  security  bill— with  provi- 
sions on  social  security  benefits,  disability 
payments,  aid-to-dependent  children. 
State  medical  assistance  programs — is 


one  of  the  most  signiflcant  pieces  of 
social  legislation  which  will  come  before 
the  90th  Congress.  In  addition  to  commit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $3  bilUon  during 
the  first  full  year  after  enactment,  this 
bill  will  lay  down  basic  policy  guidelines 
affecting  millions  of  elderly,  of  children 
without  an  employable  parent,  of  the 
medically  indigent,  of  disabled — in  short 
the  policies  established  in  this  legislation 
will  affect  the  Uves  of  a  vast  number  of 
citizens  at  aU  stages  of  their  lives. 

And,  yet  we  in  the  House  are  being 
asked  to  vote  this  bill  up  or  down,  as  it 
comes  from  committee,  with  absolutely 
no  opportunity  to  consider  amendments 
to  it  or  to  make  any  constructive  changes 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
the  409  Members  of  this  body  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  committee  delib- 
erations on  the  bill  are  being  asked  to 
abdicate  their  role  as  responsible  legis- 
lators. 
.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  underestimate 
the  job  which  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  done,  under  its  superbly  able 
chairman  I  Mr.  Mills]  in  working  out  the 
detaUs  of  this  legislation  and   in  sep- 
arating the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  the 
many,  many  amendments  to  the  social 
security  program  which  my  colleagues 
introduce  each  year.  But  the  Members  of 
this  House  also  have  a  responsibility — to 
their  constituents — to  take  part  In  some 
of  the  fundamental  poUcy  decisions  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

For  example,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
across-the-board    general    Increase    in 
social  security  benefits  of  12 1/^  percent. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues,  myself  in- 
cluded, had  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  a  50-percent  increase;  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  a  20-percent  Increase. 
Many  different  factors  would  affect  the 
size  of  the  increase  but  siu-ely  any  deci- 
sion  of   this  magnitude — affecting   the 
existence  of  many  of  our  elderly — de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  entire  House. 
As  a  New  Yorker,  I  was  particularly 
dismayed  by  the  amendments  to  title 
XIX  which  represent  a  major  step  back- 
ward from  what  was  accomplished  in 
1965  to  provide  medical  care  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  it.  This  amendment 
would    severely    penalize    those    States 
which  went  ahead  in  good  faith  reliance 
on  the  1965  provisions,  and  instituted 
far-reaching  programs  for  the  care  of 
the    medically    indigent    within    their 
borders.  Surely  such  a  reversal  ought  to 
be  considered  separately  by  the  House. 

There  are  several  other  items  in  the 
bill  which  clearly  merit  seijarate  atten- 
tion and  debate.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  written  asking  that  the  out- 
side-eamlngs  limit  for  social  security  be 
raised  above  the  $1,680  figure  so  that 
they  could  earn  a  bit  more  to  make  their 
lives  more  comfortable.  A  very  restric- 
tive and  unfair  definition  of  "disability" 
has  been  written  into  the  law  which 
would  allow  those  seeking  disability  pay- 
ments to  obtain  them  only  if  they  were 
\mable  to  secure  gainful  employment 
anywhere  in  the  entire  country,  regard- 
less of  where  they  Uved  or  what  per- 
sonal hardships  would  be  entailed  by 
such  a  move. 
Immensely  significant  changes  have 
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alst  been  made  In  the  AFDC  program. 
Th  jse  amendments  would  require  States 
to  let  up  programs  for  job  training  and 
coinsellng,  family  planning,  and  day 
cai  e  centers  to  apply  to  every  adult  and 
child  over  16  who  is  himself  receiving 
or  whose  family  is  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments.  Now  some  of  these  provisions 
cairy  great  potential — such  as  the  day 
cai  e  and  family  plaiming  requirements — 
an  1  some  raise  very  disturbing  policy 
qu  istions — such  as  the  implicit  require- 
ment  that  mothers  of  young  children 
sh<  uld  deposit  them  in  day  care  centers 
ani  spend  their  days  working,  even 
th(fugh  it  might  be  far  better  for  both 
ch  Idren  and  mother  if  she  were  at  home 
ca  ing  for  these  children. 

F'inally,  the  bill  contains  the  extreme- 
restrictive  provision  freezing  all  State 
imder  the  AFDC  program  at 
current  levels.  In  other  words,  no 

will  be  allowed  to  give  subsistence 

pa  srments  to  a  greater  percentage  of  de- 
peident  children  than  are  now  being 
ai(  ;ed.  This  I  find  the  most  truly  re- 
gr  ssive  limitation  of  all. 

Idr.  Speaker.  I  merely  raise  these  is- 
su  !s  to  indicate  some  of  the  major  items 
In  Jluded  in  this  bill.  We  should  not  be 
fo  xed  to  cast  only  a  yea  or  nay  vote  on 
ttLs  legislation.  At  the  very  least,  we 
st  oxild  be  allowed  the  opportxuiity  to  ap- 
pi  ove  or  disapprove  a  few  selected  floor 
ai  lendments  raising  the  most  important 
p<  licy  questions  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 

Si  eaker.  I  yield  a  half  hour  to  the  gen- 

tlman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qohlen]. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[]  It.  O'Neill]  has  stated.  House  Resolu- 
tl  m  902  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
o:  HR.  12080  under  a  closed  rule  which 
a!  so  waives  points  of  order.  Eight  hours 

0  general  debate  are  provided  for  H.R. 

1  1080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
f<  r  1967. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  requested  the  waiver  of 
pjlnts  of  order  because  the  committee 
rsport  does  not  Include  the  entire  text 
0 :  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  the  interest 
0 1  clarity  and  expense,  it  includes  only 
t  lose  parts  of  the  act  that  are  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  a  cham- 
F  Ion  of  the  social  seairity  program  feel- 

I  ig  that  It  means  so  much  to  our  people. 

I I  the  same  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
tbout  whether  the  program  was  sound 
f  nanclally,  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
1  tie  distingfulshed  chairman  of  the  House 
'  V^ays  and  Means  Committee  that  this 
1  ill  Is  actuarially  sound. 

H.R.  12080  makes  major  changes  in 
(Id-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ijice  and  health  insurance  programs, 
),nd  many  minor  revisions.  I  will  men- 
ion  only  the  most  important  ones  briefly 
:  lere. 

Under  these  amendments,  a  general 
)eneflt  increase  of  12 1/2  percent  would  be 
)rovided  for  people  on  the  rolls.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  average  monthly  benefit  paid  to 
■etired  workers  and  their  wives  now  on 
Jie  rolls  would  Increase  from  $145  to 
(164.  The  r''"<"^'yT>  benefit  would  be  In- 
ireased  from  $44  to  $50  a  month.  Under 
the  bill  monthly  benefits  would  range 
from  $50  to  $159.80  for  retired  workers 


now  on  the  social  security  rolls  who  be- 
gan to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later. 

The  special  benefit  paid  to  certain  un- 
insured Individuals  aged  72  and  over 
would  increase  from  $35  to  $40  a  month 
for  a  single  person  and  from  $52.50  to  $60 
a  month  for  a  couple. 

The  $168  maximmn  benefit  eventually 
payable  under  present  law  would  be  in- 
creased to  $189  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
monthly  earnings. 

The  maximum  benefits  payable  to  a 
family  on  a  single  earnings  record  would 
be  increased  to  $423.60  rather  than  $368 
as  under  the  present  law.  Of  course,  to 
qualify  for  the  maximum  benefits  just 
mentioned,  a  wage  earner  must  have 
earned  the  maximum  under  the  new 
wage  base  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
future. 

Monthly  social  security  benefits  would 
be  payable  between  ages  50  and  62  to 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  of  covered 
deceased  workers.  If  benefit  is  first  pay- 
able at  age  50.  the  benefit  would  be  50 
percent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount.  The  amount  would  increase  de- 
pending on  the  age  at  which  benefits  be- 
gin, up  to  82 '2  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  at  age  62. 

Also  In  regard  to  disability,  a  worker 
who  becomes  disabled  before  the  age  of 
31  could  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
if  he  worked  in  one-half  of  the  quarters 
between  the  time  he  is  21  and  the  time 
he  is  disabled,  with  a  minimum  of  six 
quarters  of  coverage.  This  requirement 
would  be  an  alternative  to  the  present  re- 
quirement that  the  worker  must  have 
had  a  total  of  5  years  out  of  the  last  10 
years  in  covered  employment. 

All  of  the  above  amendments  would 
become  effective  the  second  month  after 
the  month  in  which  the  bill  is  enacted. 

The  amount  a  person  can  earn  and 
not  lose  any  of  his  social  security  benefits 
is  increased  from  the  current  $1,500  to 
$1,680.  Over  this  figure,  a  beneficiary 
loses  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $2  he  earns, 
up  to  a  total  of  $2,880  when  all  his  bene- 
fits would  cease.  The  provision  would  be 
effective  for  earnings  in  1968. 

This  legislation  also  redefines  disabil- 
ity for  workers  to  mean  that  a  person 
could  be  determined  to  be  disabled  only 
if  he  is  imable  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
substantial  gainful  work  which  exists  in 
the  national  economy  even  though  such 
work  does  not  exist  in  the  general  area 
in  which  he  lives. 

This  proposed  new  definition  of  dis- 
ability places  additional  burdens  to  the 
attaimnent  of  a  disability  benefit  by  a 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  indi- 
vidual. He  not  only  must  prove  that  his 
physical  or  mental  impairment  is  of  such 
severity  that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  do 
his  previous  work,  but  that  he  cannot, 
considering  his  age,  education,  and  work 
experience,  engage  in  any  other  kind  of 
gainful  work  which  exists  in  the  general 
area  in  which  he  lives,  or  whether  a  spe- 
cific job  vacancy  exists  for  him,  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  if  he  applied 
to  work. 

It  was  my  hope  that  this  bill  would 
relax  the  requirements  to  establish  eligi- 
bility for  an  individual  to  draw  disability 
benefits. 

If  an  individual  is  disabled  by  medical 
evidence,  he  is  disabled  under  the  social 


security  law  and  should  draw  disability 
benefits.  This  law  should  not  create  new 
burdens  to  the  attainment  of  just 
benefits. 

I  have  seen  disabled  individuals  denied 
their  just  benefits  because  they  were 
caught  in  the  cobweb  of  regulations. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  further  addi- 
tional methods  for  developing  evidence  of 
disability  as  well  as  more  effective  ways 
of  assessing  the  total  impact  of  an  indi- 
vidual's impairment  on  his  ability  to 
work.  There  is  accumulating  evidence 
that  many  individuals,  already  drawi/ig 
disability  benefits,  can  benefit  from  re- 
habilitation and  can  be  placed  back  in 
the  work  force  over  a  period  of  time. 

Only  time  will  tell  the  impact  of  this 
new  definition  of  disability  if  it  becomes 
law.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  deny 
anyone  their  just  and  lawful  benefits. 
Both  taxable  wage  base  and  the  tax 
rate  will  be  increased  to  cover  the  in- 
creased costs  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  estimated  at  $3,200,000,000  in  1968. 
Currently  the  wage  base  is  $6,600.  This 
will  be  increased  to  $7,600.  The  combined 
employer-employee  tax  rate  is  currently 
8  8  percent;  it  wiU  be  8.8  percent  in  1968. 
rise  to  9.6  percent  in  1969-70.  to  10.4 
percent  in  1971-82,  and  to  11.3  percent 
in  1973. 

Another  amendment  is  in  the  depend- 
ency of  the  child  on  his  mother.  A  child 
would  be  deemed  dependent  on  his 
mother  under  the  same  conditions  that, 
under  present  law.  a  child  is  deemed  de- 
pendent on  his  father.  As  a  result,  a 
child  could  become  entitled  to  benefits  if 
at  the  time  his  mother  dies,  or  retires,  or 
becomes  disabled,  she  was  either  fully  or 
currently  Insured. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  additional 
wage  credits  for  servicemen.  For  social 
security  benefit  purposes,  the  pay  of  a 
person  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  be 
deemed  to  be  $100  a  month  more  than 
he  is  actually  paid.  The  additional  cost 
of  paying  the  benefits  resulting  from  this 
provision  would  be  paid  out  of  general 
revenues. 

Amendments  have  also  been  made  to 
the  hospitalization  insurance  title  of  cur- 
rent law.  The  number  of  days  of  paid 
hospital  care  are  increased  from  90  to 
120,  but  the  patient  will  be  required  to 
pay  $20  per  day  for  each  day  over  90. 

The  bill  attempts  to  speed  up  reim- 
bursement to  patients  of  doctor's  bills 
they  have  paid  themselves  for  covered 
Illness,  and  a  modification  of  the  enroll- 
ment provisions  for  those  over  65  who 
want  to  participate  in  the  supplementary 
medical  insiirance  program.  New  medi- 
cal charges  are  included  among  those 
covered:  podiatry  services,  additional 
radiological  and  pathological  services, 
and  physical  therapy  services. 

In  the  area  of  programs  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and 
child  welfare,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  for  foster  fami- 
lies caring  for  such  children  is  increased 
from  $55,000,000  to  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
1969  and  to  $110,000,000  for  each  year 
thereafter. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  new  language 
affecting  the  States'  welfare  programs 
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will  have  on  the  benefits  to  individuals 
and  famUies.  No  one  should  be  denied 
just  and  lawful  benefits  and  the  overall 
welfare  program  should  be  improved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  older  citizens, 
those  disabled,  dependent  children,  and 
ajl  those  eUgible  for  welfare  benefits  wiU 
not  be  neglected,  rather  their  station  m 
life  improved  financially  and  otherwise. 

Under  the  bill.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  community  work  and 
training  programs  in  every  area  of  the 
State  where  a  significant  number  of 
AFDC  famiUes  live.  Every  adult  member 
and  child  over  16  not  attending  school 
for  whom  it  was  determined  that  work 
or  training  is  appropriate  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  or  face  the  loss  of 
assistance.  All  States  would  be  required 
to  have  such  programs  by  July  1,  1969. 
The  bill  also  deals  with  work  incentives, 
family  services,  emergency  assistance  for 
needy  children,  needy  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers,  and  limitation  on  aid  to 
famiUes  with  dependent  children  eligi- 

bles.  .   ^      .  ^v,  4. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
title  XIX  of  the  ciu-rent  act,  the  medicaid 
program,  is  amended  to  remove  the  prob- 
lem pointed  up  last  year  by  events  in 
New  York.  There,  the  State  set  the  in- 
come ceiling  so  high  that  many  more 
people  were  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  program  than  was  expected,  and  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  pick  up  most 
of  the  tab.  The  amendment  basically  pro- 
vides that  the  income  level  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program  cannot  be  higher 
than  133.5  percent  of  the  income  level 
for  eligibility  for  the  ADC  program.  This 
ceiling  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 

IS'^O.  ,,^       . 

There  are  no  minority  views,  although 
Mr  Curtis  has  submitted  supplemental 
views.  He  supports  the  bill,  but  believes 
the  real  problems  in  the  health  field  are 
not  met  by  the  bill.  He  points  out  that 
Congress  must  be  careful  not  to  accept 
the  argument  that  social  security  bene- 
fits are  not  the  sole  retirement  income 
for  most  Americans  and  that  Congress 
should  not  operate  from  this  position 
when  amending  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  I  think  this 
is  basically  a  very  good  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  reservations 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  a  rule  being  granted.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  just  as  much  as  I  can 
and  be  as  brief  as  possible.  At  this  stage 
let  me  indicate  I  commend  and  pay  my 
respects  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  bulk  of  the  bill  as  it 
comes  to  the  fioor  for  debate. 

Certainly,  I  would  be  the  last  to  at- 
tempt to  open  this  bill  to  amendments 
as  related  to  the  old  age  and  social 
security  section,  which,  as  the  chairman 
has  stated,  Is  in  delicate  actuarial  bal- 
ance and  should  not  be  written  on  the 


floor.  It  v/ould  i-un  the  risk  of  tinkering 
with  the  mechanism  which  is  very  finely 
engineered  In  the  committee,  and  might 
throw  it  out  of  balance. 

Recent  articles  on  this  system  have 
shown  the  social  security  system  is  work- 
ing well,  that  it  is  sound,  and  that  in 
every  way  it  is  responding  to  the  need 
for  which  it  was  designed.  But  as  far  as 
using  this  system  as  protective  cover  to 
bring  to  the  floor  the  pubUc  assistance 
program  at  this  stage  and  run  it  through 
the  House  without  the  possibUity  of 
amendment,  I  believe  flies  in  the  face  of 
good  policy  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

tiVGS 

We  know — many  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  poverty  work— who  have  been 
close  to  this,  that  an  awful  lot  is  wrong 
with  it.  We  know  certain  things  that  can 
be  done,  and  there  have  been  some 
worthy  revisions  of  this  program  which 
have  been  addressed  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  child  welfare 
amendments,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BurkeI  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert], have  been  Incorporated  in  the  bill, 
and  this  means  we  will  have  some  ade- 
quate professional  day  care  services  and 
institutional  care  for  children  who  badly 
need  it.  That  provision  goes  in  the  right 
direction.  . 

But  insofar  as  some  of  the  revisions 
they   have   made   as   to   the   northern 
urban  areas,  where  a  great  many  of  the 
recipients  of  welfare  are  located,  I  sug- 
gest that  some  of  these  appear  to  be 
punitive  measures  which  are  not  reason- 
able and  practical.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  already  well  stated 
that  the  change  in  the  limitation  on  aid 
to  dependent  children  is  going  to  cost  us 
money  in  the  noi-them  cities  and  the 
areas  where  the  children  are  located. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake 
any  greater  burden  in  this  field.  My  city 
is  the  most  taxed  city  in  the  country 
today;  and  $900  million  of  the  budget 
of  my  city  is  being  paid  to  .660,000  wel- 
fare recipients.  Yet,  under  this  bill,  with 
no  additional  Federal  support,  we  will 
be  forced  to  take  on  additional  burden 
insofar  as  aid  to  dependent  children  is 
concerned.  This  is  why  I  have  opposed 
granting  this  closed  rule. 

This  bill  has  new  work  training  provi- 
sions which  duplicate  and  overlap  other 
acts.  There  are  some  measures  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  where  we 
have  put  in  work  training,  and  there  is 
an  amendment  I  sponsored  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  in  which  we  set 
forth  a  provision  under  which  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  is  to  encourage  compulsory 
work  training  and  compulsory  basic  lit- 
eracy training  in  the  programs  in  pub- 
lic assistance.  We  have  been  working  in 
this  direction  in  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

There  is  hidden  danger  In  this  bill.  I 
understand  the  committee's  interpreta- 
tions of  its  new  language  requires  in  all 
cases  of  public  assistance  from  age  16  on 
up  in  families  who  receive  public  as- 
sistance, where  there  are  16-year-olds 
or  over,  who  are  not  in  school  and  where 
the  father  or  mother  is  in  the  home  and 
receiving  public  assistance,  that  if  they 
are  able  to  work  they  must  accept  em- 


ployment. This  seems  to  be  a  good  thing, 
and  I  say  anything  which  will  make  re- 
cipients of  welfare  self-supporting  ap- 
pears to  be  good,  but  we  have  tried  some 
of  these  things,  and  if  we  go  too  far, 
we  will  defeat  our  own  purpose. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  If  we 
consider  the  case  of  a  mother  with  two 
children  who  are  infants,  and  if  we  force 
her  to  accept  employment  because  she 
is  receiving  public  assistance,  we  run  into 
the  question  of  what  will  happen  to  the 
infants.  If  they  are  tm-ned  over  to  a 
public  shelter,  if  one  is  available,  that 
may  not  be  the  best  thing  for  them.  In 
the  case  of  handicapped  children  it  is  less 
expensive  to  have  the  mother  care  for 
them  than  have  the  mother  go  to  work 
as  a  scrubwoman  and  have  the  locality 
pay  a  public  nurse  or  Institution  run  for 
the  children  at  a  cost  per  day  that  totals 
as  high  as  the  mother's  earnings  or  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  no  intention  here,  in 
the  administration  of  this  program,  and 
it   is   clearly   understood,   to   take   any 
mother  away  from  her  small  children, 
because  we  say  that  if  she  has  good 
cause— and    that    is   listed    as    a    good 
cause— then  she  is  excused  from  this  re- 
quirement. J  .     V,         *v,o 
Mr  CAREY.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  state  this 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  had 
hoped  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  this 
matter,  because  if  we  can  get  »  If  il- 
lative history  that  this  bill  will  not  do 
that,  it  probably  is  a  worthy  amendment. 
This  was  my  only  purpose  in  coming  to 
the  floor  at  this  time,  because  this  may 
be  the  only  time  we  can  address  our- 
selves to  consideration  of  very  vital  pro- 
grams and  get  a  legislative  history,  to 
save  this  from  becoming  a  punitive  meas- 
ure which  would  work  a  disadvantage 
to  the  families.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  came  to  the  well  to  in- 
dicate the  dissatisfaction  which  I  have 
with  respect  to  the  closed  rule,  as  to  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose at  this  time  in  any  way  to  unhinge 
the  legislative  machinery  by  requiring  a 
vote  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  this  field.  This  is  a  program  which  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and 
I  believe  we  should  begin  right  now  m  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  this  program  from  top 
to  bottom.  _,     , 

The  poor  do  not  like  the  program.  They 
are  not  happy  over  the  indignities  thty 
endure  under  this  program. 

Those  who  administer  the  program, 
such  as  Commissioner  Ginsberg  of  New 
York  have  indicated  it  Is  an  unworkable, 
unmanageable  program,  which  should  be 
refined  from  top  to  bottom. 

I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  do  not  like 
the  program,  which  has  now  reached  the 
astronomical  figure  of  $4.1  billion  As 
predicted  by  the  committee,  this  wiu  go 
up  to  $4.5  bUlion  next  year.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  only  $1.7  billion,  and  it  has 
gone  up  $2.5  bilUon  in  10  yeais. 
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"Ihere  will  be  more  persons  added  to 

roll  next  year,  even  though  we  are 

unparalleled  prosperity.    This  pro- 

...  Is  betting  so  large  it  rivals  all  other 

or  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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programs  we  address  in  this  field 

he  Economic  Opportunity  Act  do  not 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  this  pro- 
,  and  cannot  thus  far  contain  this 
'im.  It  is  getting  out  of  hand.  Some- 
must  be  done.  We  need  to  do  some- 
to  stop  attracting  the  poor  to  the 
-^s  and  the  unlivable  conditions  of 
cities  which  this  program  does.  And 
things  need  to  be  done  without  de- 
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will  yield  to  the  counsel,  judgment, 
prlidence,  and  wisdom  of  the  gentleman 
fnim  Massachusetts,  who  stated,  and  I 
be  leve  quite  correctly,  that  we  had  better 
ge ;  to  work  and  start  rewriting  this  pro- 
gi  im  from  top  to  bottom,  because,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  people  of  the 
gr  ;at  cities  have  had  it.  This  is  not  the 
ar  swer  to  our  problems.  It  creates  more 
hs  voc  than  it  is  curing. 

Pot  that  reason,  I  will  oppose  in  the 
future  the  granting  of  any  closed  rule 
oi  the  public  assistance  provisions  of 
ti  is  bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Weans  Committee  members,  in  their 
Ji  dgment  and  their  wisdom — and  I  ad- 
rjre  every  member  of  the  committee — 
see  their  way  clear  the  next  time 
aioimd  to  bring  this  out  as  a  separate 
I,  not  to  be  hooked  up  to  social 
amendments,  where  it  does  not 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
c  lusetts  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
£  peaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
s  ime  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[  Siflr.  Gilbert]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
tils  opportunity  merely  to  advise  the 
I  buse  that  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
(  ommittee  to  ask  for  a  modified  rule,  to 
t  le  extent  that  the  rule  be  modified  so 
t  lat  amendments  could  be  offered  with 
I  jspect  to  the  medicaid  provisions,  which 
believe  act  very  unfairly  so  far  as  the 
I  111  is  concerned  in  respect  to  the  larg- 
est  States.  Unfortvmately.  a  closed  rule 
^  ras  granted. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
!  Ipeaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
Jian  from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerL 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
:  mow  that  I  can  add  much  to  the  very  ex- 
;ellent  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill], 
iind  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
«Iew  York  [Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Gilbert]. 
wholeheartedly  support  their  views. 
I  suppose  we  from  New  York  are  speak- 
ng  out  most  against  this  riile  because 
!*ew  York  stands  to  be  hurt  worst  by 
5ome  of  the  changes  made  to  the  wel- 
rare  and  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
dslons  in  title  II. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  respect  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  and  his  colleagues  on  that 
committee,  I  think  the  committee 
adopted  some  very  controversial  meas- 
ures in  title  n  concerning  welfare  that 
deserve  discussion  by  the  House. 


Therefore,  acting  as  the  fool  who  walks 
In  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  I  propose 
that  the  House  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  rule.  If  that  is  success- 
ful, I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  open  only  title  n  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  most  grave  problem  with  title  u, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  adoption  of  a  freeze 
on  welfare  recipients.  This  would  work 
grave  inequities  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous population  shifts  throughout  the 
country  into  and  out  of  cities. 

I  think  penalizing  children  for  the 
failure  of  their  parents  to  take  work  is 
completely  wrong.  Although  I  entirely 
favor  compulsive  measures  to  require 
those  parents  to  take  work  and  training 
where  they  are  available  and,  in  the  case 
of  mothers,  where  adequate  day  care 
facilities  are  available,  I  feel  that  to  pe- 
nalize the  iimocent  children  in  these  sit- 
uations is  an  unfortunate  mistake. 

Another  controversial  change  made  by 
the  committee  that  deserves  discussion 
is  the  drastic  limitation  on  medicaid. 
This  will  cause  particular  disruption  in 
New  York. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the 
nile  which  would  permit  amendments  to 
title  II  relating  to  the  welfare  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  in  expressing 
my  concern  about  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule  which  precludes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  amendments  to  certain 
sections  of  H.R.  12080  which  have  a  par- 
ticularly deleterious  effect  on  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  the  aspect  of  the  rule  which 
waives  points  of  order. 

The  report  filed  with  the  bill.  House 
Report  No.  544,  does  not  comply  with 
rule  13(3)  of  the  House  known  as  the 
Ramseyer  Rule  which  provides  that, 
when  reporting  a  bUl  amending  any  stat- 
ute, the  committee  shall — 


Include  In  Its  report  or  In  an  accompany- 
ing document — 

( 1 )  The  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and 

(2)  A  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bin  .  .  .  making  the  amendment  and  of 
the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  type 
and  Italics,  parallel  coliunns.  .  .  . 

Nor  has  a  supplementary  document 
complying  with  the  rule  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ramseyer  rule  is 
to  permit  Members  more  easily  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  proposed  amendments. 
Important  as  it  is  for  short  bills,  it  is 
even  more  important  for  a  bill  such  as 
H.R.  12080,  which  is  207  pages  in  length, 
involving  as  it  does  many  proposals  of  a 
technical  and  detailed  nature  proposals 
which,  if  adopted,  will  affect  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens. 

Especially  when  legislation  is  to  be 
considered  almost  immediately  after  be- 
ing  reported  out  of  committee,  there 


should  be  a  method  to  facilitate  Mem- 
bers' understanding  of  proposed  changes 
in  the  law. 

By  waiving  all  points  of  order.  House 
Resolution  902  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
competence  and  knowledge  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  concern- 
ing the  matters  that  are  passed  on  by 
that  committee.  The  effect,  however,  of 
the  closed  rule  is  to  vest  the  25  members 
of  that  committee  with  virtually  sole  au- 
thority concerning  this  legislation.  Ex- 
cept for  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  ex- 
cept for  amendments  offered  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  House  would  under  House 
Resolution  902  only  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  foi   or  against  H.R.  12080. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12080,  if  adopted 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  many  citizens 
residing  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  as  reported  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  which  in  my  opinion  are 
inconsistent  with  our  general  policy  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  persons  unable  to 
adequately  provide  for  themselves. 

There  should  be  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt to  make  needed  changes.  If  tlie 
closed  rule  is  approved.  Members  will  be 
able  to  air  their  opinions  for  8  hours 
with  no  probability  of  affecting  HJi. 
12080  in  a  substantive  way  through  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned about  two  formulas. 

One  is  the  title  XIX  formvda  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  which  would 
go  to  the  State  of  New  York  under  the 
medicaid  program.  This  also  penalizes 
the  people  of  New  York  State,  where 
there  was  a  medical  assistance  program 
already  in  effect. 

Before  the  enactment  of  title  XIX, 
New  York's  eligibility  level  was  $5,200 
for  a  family,  of  four;  it  was  expected  to 
be  $5,700  in  1967  regardless  of  a  Federal 
medicaid  program.  After  the  enactment 
of  title  XIX  it  became  $6,000.  Under  the 
new  formula  proposed  in  section  220  of 
H.R.  12080  the  eligibility  level  is  esti- 
mated to  be  reduced  by  over  $700  to 
$5,292.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
posed three  step  percentage  reduction. 
I  should  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  for  his 
supplemental  views.  He  points  out  there 
very  clearly  that — 

This  amendment  .  .  .  penalizes  the  State 
of  New  York  more  than  any  other. 


Another  formula,  which  works  an  in- 
justice and  to  which  amendments  might 
be  offered  were  it  not  for  a  closed  rule,  is 
that  which  affects  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children.  By  freezing  the  num- 
ber of  children  according  to  the  formula 
in  the  bill,  it  means  short  changing  the 
largo  populous  metropolitan  States 
which  are  experiencing  and  have  ex- 
perienced for  the  past  number  of  years 
a  large  immigration  of  poor  people,  par- 
ticularly from  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  from  which  for  various  reasons. 
Including  mechanization  of  farming 
and  the  inadequate  level  of  public  as- 
sistance, they  are  forced  to  the  cities. 

Again  this  means  that  the  large  popu- 
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lous  metropolitan  States  would  be  penal- 
ized. ,  ,  ..  .,, 
If  we  do  not  have  a  closed  rule,  it  will 
be  possible  to  examine  not  only  this  for- 
mula but  the  method  by  which  public  as- 
sistance Is  financed.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  bear  a  much  larger  re- 
sponsibility than  it  does  for  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  which  the  big  cities 
are  required  to  maintain  because  of  con- 
ditions pertaining  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  over  which  the  big  cities  have 
absolutely  no  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  reasons,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  previous  question  be 
defeated  in  order  to  amend  the  rule.  We 
should  have  an  open  rule  in  order  to  deal 
with  these  provisions. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kttpferman]. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  closed  rule.  As  I  see  it, 
this  bill  will  pass  tomorrow  overwhelm- 
ingly, even  though  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  that  deserve  a  specific  vote  and 
which  areas  are  unsatisfactory.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  items  which  have  already 
been  cited  and  which  I  believe  should 
have  consideration  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  and  that  there  be  provided  an  op- 
portimity  for  each  Member  to  vote  upon 
the  questions  specifically,  I  am  also  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  which  I  would 
have  proposed  had  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  to  eliminate  the  restriction 
on  outside  earnings  for  people  receiving 
social  security  by  reason  of  retirement 
age. 

I  think  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
overall  poverty  situation  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  with  Infiation,  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  such  a 
specific  proposal  and,  now,  I  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
a  closed  rule  on  H.R.  12080.  The  provi- 
sions putting  a  limit  on  title  XIX,  medic- 
aid, and  on  aid  to  famlUes  with  depend- 
ent children  are  ill  considered  and  heart- 
less. I  plan  to  offer  amendments  to  these 
two  provisions  if  I  succeed  in  defeating 
the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  their  con- 
structive efforts  in  producing  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967.  Their  work 
is  the  more  impressive  and  their  task 
was  made  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  a  committee  that 
deals  dally  with  measures  designed  to 
help  people,  people  in  deep  trouble,  with 
pressing  and  often  multiple  needs. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  dur- 
ing its  normal  course  of  business,  deals 
with  the  subtleties  and  complications  of 
highly  technical  and  sophisticated  taxes 
and  tariffs,  not  with  broken  homes,  sick 
and  starving  children,  illegitimacy,  or 
problems  relating  to  jobs  and  manpower. 
It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
welfare  provisions  of  the  amendments 
in  many  ways  produce  more  problems 


than  they  are  meant  to  solve,  raise  more 
questions  than  they  attempt  to  answer, 
and  work  a  hardship  on  the  urban  tax- 
payers who  must  provide  the  extra  funds 
they  require. 

Three  areas,  in  particular,  deserve  a 
serious  examination  by  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  taken  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate,  the 
Members  of  that  body  will  provide  the 
scrutiny  in  those  areas  which  the  House 
of  Representatives,  because  of  the  closed 
i-ule,  has  been  denied. 

The  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  provisions,  by  setting  as  the 
maximum  State  client  population  the 
current  State  AFDC  child  percentage, 
places  an  additional  heavy  burden  on 
the  cities  and  States  of  America.  These 
committee-passed  provisions  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  ongoing  migra- 
tion from  our  Nation's  rural  areas  to  our 
citii6S 

Although  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals being  assisted  nationally  under 
AFDC  increases  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
the  increase  within  a  given  city,  in  per- 
centage terms,  is  significant. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the 
cost  of  this  unwarranted  restriction  will 
be  in  excess  of  $40,000,000— to  be  ab- 
sorbed half  by  the  city  and  half  by  the 
State. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  additional 
burden  will  have  to  be  absorbed.  We  are 
not  going  to  permit  children— legitimate 
or  illegitimate— to  go  starving,  sick,  and 
homeless  in  New  York  State. 

Certainly,  innovative  employment  pro- 
grams such  as  the  new  careers  amend- 
ment to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
or  the  establishment  of  day  care  centers 
and  birth  control  plans  can  help  resolve 
the  welfare  problem  by  reducing  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  getting  now-dependent 
people  into  jobs  and  thereby  bringing 
to  them  the  independence,  pride,  and 
self-respect  that  comes  with  fUling  a  re- 
sponsible job.  But  in  the  interim  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world  can  and 
must  summon  up  the  will  and  the  re- 
sources to  feed  its  children— whether 
they  live  in  the  country  or  In  the  city. 

Second,  the  committee-backed  amend- 
ments effectively  change  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  original  AFDC  program  from  one 
of  protecting  the  welfare  of  dependent 
children  to  one  of  enforcing  the  employ- 
ability  and  employment  of  the  parents  of 
those  children.  The  amendments  require 
that  AFDC  mothers  leave  their  depend- 
ent children  to  accept  work  or  training, 
without  setting  forth  any  standards  for 
evaluating  the  impact  of  such  require- 
ments on  the  family— or  what  is  left  of 
the  family.  No  adequate  standards  have 
been  set  for  jobs  or  training  for  jobs  or 
for  supporting  social,  health,  educational, 
medical  or  other  community  services. 

Finally,  the  committee-backed  amend- 
ments, by  setting  the  Income  limits  for 
medicaid  lower  than  their  current  level, 
force  many  States  and  cities  to  take  up 
the  slack  out  of  their  own  pockets.  New 
York  State  will  have  to  find  some 
$40,000,000  to  maintain  the  level  of  serv- 
ices It  now  provides— bringing  up  to  $80 
million  the  additional  amount  New  York 
will  have  to  bear. 


This  enumeration  of  substantive  de- 
ficiencies In  the  bUl  as  reported  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not 
exhaustive  or  all-inclusive.  My  col- 
leagues— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — will 
find  others.  All  of  us,  however,  because  of 
the  archaic  mechanism  of  the  closed  rule 
governing  this  biU,  are  frustrated  in 
working  our  will  on  the  floor  as  we  are 
freely  able  to  do  with  the  vast  myriad 
of  defense,  housing,  education,  anti- 
poverty,  foreign  aid  and  other  vital 
measures  which  flow  through  the  House 
each  session. 

There  is  no  necessity  and  no  rationale 
for  welfare  provisions  such  as  AFDC  to 
be  included  in  the  same  measure  as  social 
security.  The  result  is  to  hamstring  Con- 
gressmen who  wish  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  workability  of  the  bill  by 
offering     substantive    amendments     to 
remedy  the  defects  like  the  ones  I  have 
highlighted  In  the  committee-passed  bill. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  closed  rule  on  H.R.  12080, 
because  there  are  several  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  I  think  should  be  open 
to  amendments  on  the  fioor.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  provisions  which  would 
impose  arbitrary  and  unfair  limitations 
on  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The    133y3-percent   limit   on   eligibility 
should  be  raised  to  at  least  160  percent. 
The  bill  is  very  unfair  in  this  regard  in  its 
effect  on  Rhode  Island  and  other  States. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  H.R.  12080.  This  bUl  pro- 
vides  an   across-the-board   increase   of 
12V'2  percent,  increases  the  amount  an 
individual  may  earn  and  still  get  full 
benefits,  strengthens  tho  benefit  formula, 
improves  the  health  Insurance  benefits, 
and  requires  the  development  of  pro- 
grams under  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children— AFDC— that  would  insure 
that  individuals  receiving  aid  would  be 
trained  to  enter  the  labor  force  as  soon  as 
possible. 

During  the  89th  Congress  and  again  in 
the  January  Republican  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message,  the  Republican  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  called 
for  an  immediate  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Due  to  the  Great  Society 
inflation,  many  of  our  elderly  citizens 
have  been  faced  with  a  serious  situation. 
Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of  living  rose  3.3 
percent.  Cash  benefits  had  fallen  7  per- 
centage points  behind  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  administration 
delayed  action  on  this  biU  for  so  long. 
The  12 '72 -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  is  needed  now  to  help 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  cope  with  the 
inflation  that  has  resulted  from  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration. 

We  believe  that  the  present  earnings 
ceUing  is  inadequate.  The  increase  that  is 
contemplated  by  this  bill  would,  in  some 
measure,  reflect  the  financial  realities  of 
the  present  inflationary  period.  Under 
the  provisons  of  this  btU,  the  amount  that 
a  person  may  earn  and  still  get  his  bene- 
fits would  be  Increased  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  and  the  amount  to  which  the  $1 
for  $2  reduction  would  apply,  would 
range  from  $1,680  to  $2,880  a  year.   Also. 
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the  amount  a  person  may  earn  In  1 
mor  th  would  be  Increased  from  $125  to 
$14(. 

of 
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E:  cperience  has  proven  that  a  number 
i^ajor  changes  in  the  present  health 
provisions  are  reqxiired.  As  a 
,  imder  H.R.  12080,  the  nimiber  of 
of   hospitalization   would   be   in- 
from  90  to  120  days.  A  patient 
be    permitted    to    submit    his 
led  bill  directly  to  the  insurance 
for  payment.  And  a  physician 
onger  would  be  required  to  certify 
a  patient  requires  hospitalization  at 
time  he  enters  or  that  a  iwitient 
hospital  outpatient  services. 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
welfare  area  is  centered  in  the 
that  provides  aid  to  fanfillies 
dependent  children.  In  the  last  10 
this   program   has   grown    from 
families  that  Included  2.4  million 
to   1.2   million  families   and 
ly  5  million  recipients.  It  \&  estimated 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  al- 
to this  program  will  increase  from 
billion  to  $1.84  billion  over  the  next 
unless  constructive  and  concerted 
is  ti^en.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
rolls  by  restoring  more  families  to 
and  self  reliance,  H.R.  12080 
make  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
program.  For  example,  States 
be  required  to : 

Establish  a  program  for  each 
adult  or  older  child  not  attending 
which  would  equip  them  for  work 
place  them  In  a  Job.  Those  who  re- 
such  training  without  good  cause 
be  cut  from  the  rolls. 
Etsoond.  Establish    community    work 
training  programs  throughout  the 
by  July  1. 1969. 

Provide  that  protective  pay- 
and  vendor  payments  be  made 
appropriate  to  protect  the  welfare 
dilldren. 

Fpurth.  Furnish  day-care  services  and 
services  to  msike  it  possible  for 
members  of  the  family  to  take 
and  employment. 
Iflfth.  Have  an  earnings  exemption  to 
pro  irlde  incentives  for  work  by  AFDC  re- 
clp:  ents. 
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islation  into  conformity  with  this  pro- 
vision. 

GEiTEajLl.  LEAVX  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'NKTTiT.  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  120,  noes  7. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  tigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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is  no  provision  in  the  present 
Security  Act  under  which  States 
permit  an  employed  parent  or  other 
rel4tlve  to  retain  some  of  his  earnings. 
ha«  proven  to  be  a  serious  defect, 
number  of  assistance  recipients 
take  work  or  enter  Into  a  training 
can  be  Increased  if  the  proper 
Inc^tlve  exists.  We  support  the  adop- 
of  a  work  Incentive  provision, 
tiae  present  time,  there  are  a  num- 
beijof  other  Federal  programs  that  make 
prcjvlslon  for  work  Incentives  to  welfare 
ts.  This  proliferation  of  work  in- 
provlsions  has  proven  confusing 
ivelfare  persoruiel  and  recipients.  In 
effort  to  end  this  confusion,  the  pro- 
provlslon  In  HJl.  12080  would,  in 
supersede  the  provisions  relating 
lamlngs  exemptions  now  contained  in 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
El^entary  and  Secondary  Educatton 
We  support  this  attempt  to  estab- 
a  unlfoRn  rule.  We  urge  prompt  ao- 
tloii  to  ystiog  the  provlalons  of  other  les- 


IX. 


MARY  SWrrZER,  A  GREAT  CHOICE 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
agency — the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service.  Named  to  head  this  new  agency 
is  Mary  Swltzer,  presently  Commissioner 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. 

In  this  major  reorganization  of  three 
important  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Miss  Switzer,  for  17  years  the  Director  of 
the  Nation's  largest  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, wlU  be  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment's vocational  rehabilitation,  welfare, 
aging,  and  mental  retardation  programs. 
Mary  Swltzer,  during  her  years  of  service 
to  the  Government  has  commanded  the 
highest  respect  from  Congress  and  from 
experts  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  Sec- 
retary Gardner,  In  announcing  her  ap- 
pointment today,  referred  to  her  as  "a 
dynamo"  and  as  "a  woman  of  spirit  and 
imagination."  She  Is  both  as  weU  as  Ein 
able  administrator.  The  traditions  in  this 
country  are  such  that  one  woman  doer 
observed: 

A  woman  must  be  an  Innovator  but  must 
nev«r  be  caugbt  wltb  tbe  blueprints  In  ber 
band. 

Thank  goodness,  Mary  Switzer  has 
challenged  this  tradition.  She  has  been 
an  Innovator — and  the  rehabilitation 
services  have  been  much  Improved  be- 
cause matry  of  the  blueprints  have  been 
drafted  In  her  ofQce.  Innovation,  wise 
planning,  efficient  admlnistratian  have 
been  tfae  hallmarks  of  the  Department 
under  her  supervlslan. 

Iffiss  Switzer  began  her  Federal  career 
Kith  tbe  UB.  Treasury  Department, 
where  die  later  served  as  assistant  to  the 


Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service — then  part  of  the 
Treasiuy  Department.  When  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  1939,  she  was 
named  assistant  to  the  FSA  Adminis- 
trator. 

In  recognition  of  her  work  in  medical 
manpower  procurement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  research  programs 
during  World  War  n.  Miss  Switzer  re- 
ceived the  President's  Certificate  of 
Merit — the  highest  award  given  to  a 
regular  civil  service  employee.  In  1956  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  presented  her  with  the  distin- 
guished service  award. 

Other  awards  Miss  Switzer  has  re- 
ceived are  the  Albert  Lasker  Award  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  physically 
handicapped  in  1960  and  the  Presdent's 
Award  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation. Nine  colleges  and  universities 
have  presented  her  with  honorary  de- 
grees. Miss  Switzer  is  past  president  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
and  twice  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Hearing  Society. 

Her  imique  administrative  ability  will 
be  directed  toward  giving  the  help  and 
the  skills  and  the  motivation  necessary 
for  those  in  our  coxmtry  who  are  striving 
to  become  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Record 
the  statement  of  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner aiuiouncing  this  reorganization: 

STATBBfENT  BT    JOHN   W.    GABDNEB,    SKmZTART 

OF  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

rm  here  to  announce  the  merger  of  three 
existing  agencies — Welfare,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Aging — ^Into  a  new  agency 
to  be  called  tbe  Social  and  Bebabllltatlon 
Service. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  Into  detail  now  about 
the  reorganization,  because  you  can  figure 
out  a  good  deal  of  it  from  these  charts,  and 
also  111  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have  in  a  few  minutes.  Bight  now  I  Just 
want  to  tell  you  briefly  about  why  we  did 
what  we  did.  And  I  should  add  that  this  re- 
organization ts  based  on  extensive  consul- 
tations, going  back  over  almost  a  year,  with 
numerous  state  and  local  ofQcials  and  many 
others  in  and  out  of  Government. 

There  are  three  key  features  of  the  reor- 
ganization. First,  in  the  new  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  we  have  brought  to- 
gether the  various  services  of  HEW  that  deal 
with  special  groups:  the  aged,  the  handl- 
capp>ed,  and  famlUee,  particularly  children. 

Second,  we  have  separated  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs  having  to  do  with  cash 
payments — that  is,  public  assistance  pay- 
ments— from  the  programs  offering  reha- 
bilitation and  social  eervloes. 

Third,  we  have  established  a  single  re- 
gional conunlsBloner  of  the  new  Service  in 
each  of  HEW's  nine  regions  throughout  the 
country. 

When  you  boll  it  all  down,  HEW,  working 
with  and  through  the  states,  counties,  and 
local  communities,  provides  two  different 
kinds  of  help  to  these  special  groups  or 
populations. 

It  helps  toward  meeting  their  basic  needs, 
where  necessary,  by  financing  medical  costs 
tbrougb  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  through 
-cash  payments  for  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind,  the  totally  and  permanentiy 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

And  It  also  provides  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices aimed  at  rebsbUltKtton  in  the  broadest 
■ense  <a  that  word — giving  people  opportunl- 
tles  to  become  ■eU-supparttng  and  self-suffi- 
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cient,  where  possible;  releasing  and  foster- 
ing their  energies  and  talents;  enhancing 
their  capacity  to  oope  with  the  world  and 
to  be  responsible  and  participating  citizens; 
enabling  them  to  live  their  lives  with  some 
measure  of  dignity. 

The    emphasis    on    rehabilitation    in    our 
social  and  welfare  progranM  is  In  large  part 
due  to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  Senator  Blbicoff,  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  HEW.  It  Is  an  emphasis  we 
Intend  to  continue,  expand,  and  strengthen. 
Rehabilitation   can   take   many  forms.   It 
may  mean,  in  one  Instance,  giving  a  blind 
boy  the  training  he  needs  so  he  can  become 
a  skilled  mechanic.  In  another  case,  it  may 
mean  helping  an  elderly  person  find  mean- 
ing and  satisfaction  through  participation 
in  a  foster  grandparents'  project,  at  the  same 
time   providing   a   deprived  youngster   with 
the  Interest,   attention,   and   affection   of  a 
responsible   adult.  It  can   mean   helping  a 
bewUdered  and  frightened  AFDC  mother  to 
develop  a  realistic  budget,  receive  informa- 
tion about  family  planning,  learn  to  cope 
better  with  the  tasks  of  housekeeping  and 
child-rearing,  and  perhaps  get  the  training 
she  needs   so   she   can   get   a   part-time   or 
full-time   job,   providing   day   care    for   her 
children  while  she  gets  it.  Already,  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  success  in  preparing  the 
unemployed  parents  of  AFDC  children  and 
other   needy   people  for   jobs — about   36,000 
have  become  partially  or  fully  self-support- 
ing  under   the   relatively   limited   work-ex- 
perience program  we  have  been  running  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years — and  we  ex- 
pect to  expand  that  program  in  the  future. 
The  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  children 
should  continue  to  be  given  special  emphasis, 
and  assigning  each  of  these  groups  special 
status  within  the  new  Service  while  preserv- 
ing   their    administrative    integrity    insiires 
that  each  wUl  receive  the  priority  attention 
it  needs  and  deserves. 

But  we  find  that  usually  the  trouble  an 
individual  or  family  is  in  is  a  combination 
of  several  related  problems  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  approaches.  And  those  problems, 
different  though  they  may  be,  are  all  con- 
centrated In  that  one  person  or  one  family. 
We  must  not  take  a  fragmented  approach  to 
them.  We  want  to  encourage  a  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  all  these  groups, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  family.  We 
believe  that  the  new  Service  can  make  this 
possible  and  that  each  of  its  parts  can  draw 
on  the  strengths  of  the  others  and  that 
they  can  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  second  key  feature  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion Is  that  we  have  separated  the  two  basic 
functions:  the  fiscal,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  services,  on  the  other.  The  new  AasUtance 
Payments  Administration  will  be  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  poUcy  guidance  to  state 
agencies  In  the  administration  of  the  money 
payment  aspects  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Several  states  and  cities  have  already 
taken  or  are  contemplating  steps  to  separate 
the  administration  of  payments  and  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  of  saving  scarce  time  and  talent  for  the 
provision  of  rehabilitative  services.  But  It 
Bho\ild  be  emphasl^d  that  the  form  of  or- 
ganization we  are^^Bpting  here  is  not  In- 
tended to  predeter^Bie  forms  of  organiza- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  third  key  feature  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion Is  that  an  SRS  commissioner  In  each  of 
the  regions  will  supervise  all  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Service  In  his  region 
and  will  give  approval  to  aU  state  plans.  We 
expect  that  this  wUl  make  it  easier  for  the 
states  and  communities  to  deal  with  tbe 
Federal  Government  on  all  these  matters. 

Now  there  are  two  things  I'd  like  to  men- 
tion that  arent  exactly  "major  features"  of 
the  reorganization,  but  demonstrate  the  kinds 
of  concerns  we  have  and  the  kinds  of  ap- 
proach we  are  trying  to  take. 
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First  there  is  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Demonstrations.  Its  sole  charge  from  me  is 
to  develop  policies  and  projects  that  are  in- 
novative and  experimental — all  of  them 
aimed  at  finding  ways  of  delivering  service* 
more  effectively,  more  efficiently,  more  quick- 
ly. That  is  the  spirit  we  want  to  characterize 
all  our  efforts. 

Second,  some  time  ago  I  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  for  Community 
Planning,  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Individual  and  Family 
Services.  This  Center  is  now  operating.  We 
feel  It  Is  one  effective  means  through  which 
We  can  address  ourselves  directly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  central  cities.  And  It  provides  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  unified  approach 
we  want  to  take.  At  the  moment,  for  In- 
stance,  the  Center  Is  cooperating  with  HUD 
In  the  development  of  neighborhood  centers 
being  established  In  fourteen  cities  through- 
out the  country.  And  It  Is  receiving  whole- 
hearted cooperation  from  all  the  agencies  in 
HEW  that  can  be  helpful:  from  the  health 
people,  from  various  units  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  from  mental  health  experts.  The 
creation  of  a  unified  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  will  greatly  help  this  kind  of 
exchange  of  Information. 

I  have  named  Mary  Swltzer,  Commissioner 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, as  Administrator  of  the  new  Service. 
For  seventeen  years  she  has  directed  the  na- 
tion's largest  program  of  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  people.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
her  ever  since  I  came  to  Washington,  and 
have  unqualified  respect  for  her  ability.  She 
is  a  dynamo.  She  is  a  women  of  spirit  and 
Imagination.  Any  government  operation  un- 
der her  direction  wlU  enjoy  a  rUlng  curve 
of  vitality. 


OPERATION  OP  THE  REFUGEE  SEC- 
TION—SECTION 203(a)(7)   OP  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAUTY 
ACT 
Mr.   FEIGHAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<Hi  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objectlan. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 


migration Act  of  1965  authorizes  the  con- 
ditional entry  Into  the  United  States  of 
10,200  refugees  annually  who  are  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  by  natural 
calamities  or  who,  because  of  persecu- 
tion or  fear  of  persecution,  or  on  accoimt 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion,  have 
fled  from  a  Commimist-dominated  coun- 
try, or  from  a  country  within  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
conditional  entry  of  a  refugee  is  the  same 
as  an  entry  imder  parole  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  adjustment  of  status  of 
these  refugees  after  they  have  been  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States  for  2 
years.  Additionally,  the  law  provides  that 
one-half  of  the  numbers  authorized  for 
refugees — 5,100 — may  be  used  in  lieu  of 
conditional  entry  to  adjust  the  status  of 
refugees  who  have  already  been  physi- 
cally present  in  the  United  States  for  2 
years. 

In.  order  that  the  House  may  be  fully 
informed  of  the  operation  of  the  refugee 
section — section  203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act — I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  report  submitted 
by  Raymond  F.  Farrell,  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  which  sets  forth  refvigee  statis- 
tics for  the  6-month  period  ending  June 
30,1967: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Speaker:  On  January  1,  1967, 
there  were  pending  2,382  applications  for 
conditional  entry  under  Section  203(a)(7) 
of  the  Imxnlgration  and  Nationality  Act,  sub- 
mitted by  aliens  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Italy  and  Lebanon.  During 
the  six-month  period  ending  June  SO,  1967, 
an  additional  2,854  applicants  registered  In 
these  countries.  During  this  period,  2,454 
were  approved  for  conditional  entry,  660 
were  rejected  or  otherwise  closed,  and  there 
were  2,222  applications  pending  on  Jime  80, 
1967. 

The  following  reflects  the  activity  In  each 
of  the  countries  In  which  appUcants  were 
examined  during  the  period  between  January 
1,  1967  and  June  30,  1967: 


Country 


Applications 

pending, 
Dec31,19G6 


Registrations 

received 
during  period 


Total 


Found  quali- 
fied tor  condi- 
tioned entry 


Rejected  or 

otherwise 

closed 


Pending, 
June  30, 1967 


Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Total.. 


450 

479 

929 

270 

80 

40 

27 

67 

27 

14 

534 

511 

2,045 

427 

165 

284 

505 

789 

277 

129 

36 

98 

134 

69 

5 

718 

972 

1.690 

1,048 

128 

320 

262 

582 

336 

39 

579 
S 

<a 

383 

« 

207 


2,382 


2,854 


5,236 


2,454 


560 


2,222 


Established  screening  procedures  resulted 
In  the  rejection  of  203  appUcants  during  the 
period,  on  the  following  grounds: 

Ineligible ^ 

Security  Grounds 36 

Criminal  Grounds 1* 

Medical  Grounds ' 

Immorality _^ 

UndeslrabUlty ^ 

Firmly  Settled 53 

Spouses  and  Children  of  above  principals  Bl 

Total 203 

During  the  period  from  Jamxary  1,  1987 
to  Jime  80,  1967,  2,106  oondltloiial  entmtta 
arrived  in  the  tlnitad  Statea,  «a  loUow«: 


Country  of  visa  chargeahility  (Includes  ac- 
companying spouses  and  children ) 

Albania *0 

Austria    -  ° 

Belgium 2 

1 

2 

190 

17 

3 

4 

ISO 

5 

14 

26 

4 


Bulgaria 

Burma 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Germany    

Greece 

Hungary  

Iraq 

Italy 

Xebanon 

^Jeettne   (Arab). 


2;  1788 

C(untry  of  visa  chargedbiUty  {includes  ac- 
companying spouses  and  children)  — Oon. 

P<l"wl 244 

Riimanla , 

8<utbem  Rliodeala | 

Si«ln \ 

B'rttzerland  -— t 

8  Tlan  Arab  BepubUc " 

Tttkey °° 

UA.R.  (Betypt) ^« 

r8.S.R. f? 

y|igoslavla "" 

Total   .— - 2.105 

During  the  six-month  period  ending  Jxine 
3  )  1967,  452  allenfl  In  the  United  States  were 
a  icorded  permanent  resident  status  pursuant 
t )  the  proviso  to  Section  203(a)  (7) . 

In  compliance  with  Section  203(1)  of  the 
/ct,  detailed  reports  on  aUens  who  condl- 
tonally  entered  the  United  States  are  at- 
t^hed. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  F.  PAaREii. 

CommissioneT. 
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Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

lemarks.  ^.  _.       x 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
;he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
fork? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
[  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
dtlng  five  specific  examples  of  wasteful 
procurement  practices  by  the  Defense 
3upply  Agency.  Somehow  this  has  led  to 
the  impression  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Speaker,  heaven  for- 
bid. The  Army  is  doing  it.  On  December 
27  last  year,  without  even  looking  at  the 
manufacturer's  catalog,  the  ECOM— 
Electronics  Command — of  the  Army  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bought  128  gear 
damps.  The  manufacturer  said  in  his 
catalog,  which  was  up  to  date,  that 
these  were  worth  $1.80  apiece.  The  Army 
paid  $18.75  for  them.  And  an  item  which 
should  have  cost  $230  cost  $2,400. 
On  November  9.  the  same  great  purchas- 
ing unit  of  the  U.S.  Army  bought  110 
little  knurled  thumb  screws  less  than  an 
Inch  long.  The  manufacturer  said  they 
were  worth  65  cents,  but  by  intelligent 
quantity  buying  the  Army  got  110  of 
them  for  $6.25  each. 

The  Navy  gets  this  week's  prize.  The 
Navy  Electrical  Supply  Office  in  Great 
Lakes.  HI.,  on  February  3.  bought  some 
little  insulated  couplings  which  the  man- 
ufactured said  in  his  catalog  were  worth 
$2.75.  By  buying  30  of  them  the  Navy 
managed  to  get  this  $2.75  item  for  only 
$67.50  each.  And  a  total  purchase  which 
should  have  cost  $82.50  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $2,025. 

The  Air  Force  did  better.  In  one  pur- 
chase they  only  paid  three  times  the  cat- 
alog price.  Out  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
in  San  Antonio,  on  February  28  of  this 
year,  they  got  64  couplings  which  the 
manufacturer  said  were  worth  $16.99 
each.  They  paid  $46.75  apiece  for  them, 
and  the  total  sale  which  should  have 
been  $1,087  was  $2,992.  That  is  a  real 


bargain.  The  Air  Force  does  not  always 
do  that  well.  At  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  on  April  20,  they  got  some  worm 
gears  worth  $4.49  each.  They  paid  10 
times  that— $44.90  each— but  they  only 
got  six  of  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  testifying  before 
Congressman  Porter  Hardy's  subcom- 
mittee last  week,  advised  us  that  98  per- 
cent of  all  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement—some 14  million  transactions 
a  year— involve  amounts  under  $10,000. 
These  small  purchases  approximate  al- 
most $4  bilUon  a  year  and  apparently 
no  one  anywhere  is  really  auditing.  While 
the  items  I  have  enumerated  involved 
one  contractor,  they  involve  every  single 
purchasing  agency  in  every  single  branch 
of  the  service  and  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  contractor  had  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  selling  products  to  every 
branch  of  our  military  establishment  for 
from  three  times  to  50  times  what  the 
products  were  worth  because  no  one  was 
paying  any  attention. 

I  am  absolutely  appalled  at  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the.se  disclosures.  First,  they  said  nothing 
and   they   did   nothing.   After   a   week, 
when  I  made  a  second  speech  and  showed 
some  of  the  tiny  items  for  which  the 
Government  paid  50  times  the  contract 
price,  I  got  a  reaction.  In  an  official 
Pentagon  press  release  dated  August  9, 
1967,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  this: 
I  am  delighted  that  Congressman  Pike  has 
located  some  J2,000  worth  of  the  hundreds 
of  mllUona  of  dollars  of  waste  that  I  am 
confident  I  can  find— and  wring  out— of  our 
$73  billion  budget.  Waste  Is  bound  to  creep 
In  when  an  organization  expands  as  rapidly 
as  this  one  has  in  the  past  year.  The  people 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  looMng 
for  such  waste,  and  we  welcome  the  help  of 
Mr.  Pike. 


Oddly  enough,  I  did  not  get  the  feeling 
that  the  Secretary  was  either  delighted 
with  my  disclosures  or  that  he  welcomed 
my  help.  Remember,  not  in  one  of  these 
purchases  did  one  of  these  agencies  even 
look  at  the  manufacturer's  own  catalog 
prices.  On  the  following  day,  August  10. 
the  Department  of  Defense,  instead  of 
going  after  both  the  suppUer  and  the 
purchaser,  defended  this  outrage.  To  any 
reporter  who  called  they  said  this: 

In  response  to  the  Initial  inquiry  by  the 
Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  the 
manufacturer  reported  that  while  the  Items 
are  carried  In  the  catalogue  they  are  not 
available  from  stock  and  must  be  manufac- 
tured to  order.  The  catalogue  prices  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturer's  condition  of  sale 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The 
contractor  has  stated  the  catalogue  prices  for 
the  items  In  question  are  obsolete  and  not 
applicable  today.  He  further  stated  that  they 
wUl  vary  with  quantity  and  are  quoted  only 
on  request.  In  the  cases  cited,  the  Govern- 
ment bought  limited  numbers  of  each  Item— 
the  largest  quantity  of  any  item  bought  was 
40.  To  provide  these  small  quantities,  the 
supplier  reported  that  he  had  to  Incur  start- 
up costs  for  the  limited  fabrication  of  each 
of  the  Items  bought  with  resultant  higher 
prices. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that  the 
higher  prices  "may  be  termed  waste  or 
excessive  payment  when  contrasted  with 
the  same  Item  In  on-shelf  supply  but 
must  be  paid  when  there  Is  no  satisfac- 


tory substitute  that  can  be  procured  at  a 
less  cost." 

First  of  aU,  not  only  did  the  purchas- 
ing agents,  who  are  wasting  our  money 
by  the  millions,  not  look  at  the  manu- 
facturer's catalog,  but  the  massive 
brain  in  the  Pentagon  which  produced 
that  release  never  looked  at  the  cata- 
log either.  I  now  read  to  you  from  page 
16  of  the  current,  and  I  repeat  current, 
manufacturer's  catalog : 

sterling,  long  a  leader  In  the  precision, 
electro-mechanical  component  field,  has 
taken  another  step  forward  and  has  placed 
at  its  customers'  disposal,  a  vast  stock  of 
standard  components  which  will  fulfill  every 
requirement  of  the  experimental,  prototype 
and  production  departments  of  your  com- 
pany. 

Sterling  standard  components  are  preci- 
sion designed,  engineered  and  manufactured 
to  make  InterchangeablUty  a  reaUty.  Stand- 
ard components  are  designed  for  quick  and 
economical  assembly.  No  longer  must  the  cost 
of  prototype  work  be  prohibitive.  With 
Sterling  standard  components,  your  require- 
ments are  always  "in  stock." 

Sterling  standard  components,  as  listed  In 
this  catalog,  are  stock  Items,  available  "off  the 
shelf." 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  items 
were  in  stock  or  out  of  stock.  There  are 
no  startup  costs  whatsoever.  There 
was  a  catalog  and  there  was  a  cata- 
log price  and  private  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country  were  buying  at  the 
catalog  price  while  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  making  excuses  for  paying 
50  times  that  amount.  Furthermore, 
although  the  fact  is  actually  immaterial, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  pre- 
liminary Investigation  has  determined 
that  the  items  Investigated  were  actually 
available  in  stock  at  the  time  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's purchases. 

As  an  interesting  footnote  to  this  sorry, 
son-y  tale  of  cupidity  on  one  side  and 
stupidity  on  the  other,  think  about  this: 
At  least  through  fiscal  1966,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Usted  all  sales  of 
under  $2,500  as  competitive  sales.  In 
1966,  just  four  major  purchasing  cen- 
ters reported  a  total  of  $80  million  of 
procurement  actions  involving  amounts 
of  $2,500,  or  less,  and  because  of  Defense 
Department  regulations  claimed  that 
these  were  competitive.  The  Department 
of  Defense  in  Its  well-pubUcized  cost  re- 
duction program  applied  a  factor  of  25 
percent  to  all  of  its  sales  under  $2,500 
and  said  that  they  had  saved  25  percent 
of  the  sale  price  because  it  was  competi- 
tive. .  ^.    V,   T 

In  other  words,  in  the  items  which  I 
have  set  forth  here,  if  the  Government 
had   paid   the   catalog   purchase   price 
they  would  have  "saved"  25  percent  of 
the  catalog  price.  By  paying  50  times 
the   catalog   price   they    were   able   to 
report  to  Congress  that  they  had  "saved 
50  times  as  much.  Yesterday.  Mr.  Speak- 
er    2    weeks    after    my    Initial    speech 
on  this  sorry  situation,  the  Department 
of  Defense  reluctantly  put  out  a  release 
admitting  that  it  was  "possible"  that  one 
contractor  had  substantially  overcharged 
the  Government.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense in  manly  manner  put  all  of  the 
blame  on  the  contractor.  It  utterly  ig- 
nored  the   fact  that  It  takes   two  to 
tango.  It  utterly  Ignored  the  fact  that 
the  Army  purchasing  agents  imquestion- 
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ingly  paid  many  times  the  contractor's 
own  catalog  prices.  It  utterly  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  purchasing  agents 
unquestioningly  paid  many  times  the 
contractor's  catalog  prices.  It  utterly 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  pur- 
chasing agents  unquestioningly  paid 
many  times  the  manufacturer's  cata- 
log prices.  It  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  that  paragon  of 
efQciency  set  up  to  protect  us  from  the 
inefficiencies  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  in  purchasing,  unquestion- 
ingly paid  up  to  50  times  the  manufac- 
turer's own  catalog  prices.  It  utterly 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  defended  the  practice  because 
it.  too,  never  bothered  to  look  at  the 
manufacturer's  catalog. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
both  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Special  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  Porter  Hardy,  of  Virginia, 
have  shown  a  far  greater  interest  in 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  situation 
and  Investigating  not  simply  one  con- 
tractor, but  the  entire  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  has  the  Department  itself. 


THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  today  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate 
the  percentage  depletion  method  for  de- 
termining the  deduction  for  depletion  of 
oil  and  gas  wells. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance,  as  It  Is 
commonly  known,  deprives  the  Govern- 
ment of  up  to  $1.5  billion  a  year  In  tax 
resources.  At  a  time  when  Congress  Is 
being  asked  to  approve  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax because  of  the  huge  national  expend- 
itures, we  should  be  exploring  means  to 
close  many  of  the  tax  loopholes  and  gim- 
micks which  give  preferential  treatment 
to  persons  and  corporations  which  need 
it  the  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  of  1960  pledged  to  close  such 
loopholes  "by  which  certain  privileged 
groups  legally  escape  their  fair  share  of 
taxation,"  The  percentage  depletion  for 
oil  and  gas  wells  is  certainly  such  a  loop- 
hole, as  the  platform  noted. 

I  do  not  propose  merely  to  reduce  the 
allowance.  Major  oil  companies  would 
still  benefit  tremendously.  Taxation 
figures  from  1965  showed  that  20  major 
oil  companies  paid  corporate  taxes  at  a 
rate  of  6.3  percent,  while  most  American 
businesses  paid  the  usual  Federal  corpo- 
rate rate  of  48  percent.  In  addition,  the 
20  largest  oil  firms  together  paid  taxes 
totaling  less  than  23  percent  of  the 
largesfs  Income  for  1  year. 

Some  large  companies  paid  no  taxes  at 
all.  Others  even  received  tax  refunds — 


while  making  a  profit  &ad  paying  no 
taxes  at  all.  Under  such  conditions,  a  re- 
duction in  the  depletion  allowance  would 
only  alleviate  the  situation— but  it  would 
not  provide  a  final  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject  the  idea  that 
such  incentives  are  necessary  to  the  fiscal 
health  of  the  oil  and  gas  companies. 
Studies  have  shown  that  two-thirds  of 
the  depletion  allowances  are  claimed  by 
firms  with  assets  of  $250  million  or  more. 
Smaller  companies  are  often  not  affected 
by  the  law  since  many  drilling  projects 
are  too  risky  for  them  to  undertake  in  the 
first  place. 

Furthermore,  I  specifically  object  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  reinvested  receipts  which  can 
be  claimed.  Yet  most  companies  can  write 
off  between  75  and  90  percent  of  all  costs 
in  1  year.        

PASSING  OF  GEORGE  W.  PATRICK. 
JR.,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE 
GRIFPIN-SPALDING  COUNTY,  GA., 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLYI>TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  George 
W.  Patrick,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the 
Griffin-Spalding  County,  Ga.,  school 
system  died  this  morning  at  approxi- 
mately 3  o'clock. 

George  Patrick's  untimely  death  at  the 
age  of  49  removes  from  our  community 
and  our  State  an  outstanding  educator 
and  one  of  our  finest  citizens 

He  was  totally  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  to  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  our  entire  community  with 
special  emphasis  upon  our  human  re- 
sources. During  critical  times  he  has 
guided  and  directed  our  school  system 
with  good  judgment,  understanding,  and 
clear  thinking.  Under  times  and  condi- 
tions of  stress  and  strain  he  met  crisis 
after  crisis  with  resolution. 

George  Patrick  was  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous ability  and  courage. 

He  has  been  a  part  of  the  Griffin- 
Spalding  Coimty  school  system  all  of 
his  life.  His  father  served  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Spalding  County.  He  received  his 
elementary  and  high  school  education 
in  Spalding  County,  and  he  and  I  were  in 
the  first  group  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Spalding  County  High  School  when  It 
was  established.  He  later  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Spalding  Junior  High  School 
and  from  that  position  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Griffin-Spalding 
County  GChool  system.  In  1964  he  was 
elected  superintendent  and  served  in  this 
capacity  untU  today. 

The  son  of  George  W.  Patrick  and 
Hildred  Bell  Patrick,  he  was  bom  on 
November  4,  1917.  His  famUy  has  always 
been  prominent  in  the  educational,  reli- 
gious, civic,  and  community  life  of  Spald- 
ing County  and  middle  Georgia.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Grace  McBride 
Patrick  and  a  son,  George  W.,  m,  and 


a  daughter,  Pamela;  and  three  brothers, 
Thomas  B.,  Marion,  and  Perry;  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Burke. 

Our  State  and  country  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens, 
and  I  have  lost  a  devoted  personal 
friend. 

Mrs.  jlynt  and  our  children  join  me 
in  extending  our  condolence  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Patrick  and  her 
family. 

ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed    by    recent    developments    in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  confronted  by 
an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  to  let  the 
United  States  fight  their  war,  and  by  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  military 
government  to  permit  the  development 
of  a  popular,  representative  government. 
These  two  factors,  furthermore,  are  inex- 
tricably entwined,  for  a  government  that 
does  not  Inspire  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
cannot  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  in  its  defense  against  aggression. 
The  Vietnamese  Junta   approves  the 
call  for  more  American  troops,  but  its 
members  do  not  bring  to  bear  all  of  their 
own  will  and  resources.  I  am  dismayed 
by  the  precipitous  rise  of  late  In  Amer- 
ican casualties,  at  times  even  exceeding 
the  Vetnamese  losses.  And  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  reports  of  extremely  low  morale 
among   the    South   Vietnamese   troops, 
which  must  be  attributed  largley  to  lack 
of  motivation.  Do  they  really  have  in 
view  anything  worth  fighting  for?  The 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
do  not  appear  to  lack  motivation.  As  a 
letter  I  received  recently  asked.  Why  do 
their  Vietnamese  fight  better  than  our 
Vietnamese?  I  cannot  answer  that  in- 
quiry to  even  my  own  satisfaction. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  to  achieve 
success,  even  without  help,  In  their  fight 
to  secure  freedom,  the  loyalties  of  the 
people  must  be  engaged.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  presidential  election  In 
Vietnam.  If  properly  conducted  it  could 
be  a  great  motivating  force  by  establish- 
ing a  popular  government  that  would 
seek  the  necessary  reforms.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  military  rulers 
have  strongly  suggested  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
be  defeated  In  the  election,  and  appear 
to  be  using  their  power  of  position  to  see 
that  they  have  exceptional  advantages 
over  the  other  candidates.  In  addition, 
they  have  indicated  that  they  will  do  all 
they  can  to  retain  real,  if  not  titular 
power,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
election. 

A  cynical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  should  be  providing  the  leader- 
ship South  Vietnam  so  desperately  needs 
bodes  ill  for  the  success  of  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  past  week.  Premier 
Ky  and  President  Thleu  have  offered  evl- 
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del  ice  that  they  will  behave  more  suit- 
aby.  and  I  hope  their  words  will  be 
bo  lie  out  by  deeds. 

'  ?heir  behavior  at  this  time  is  of  criti- 
ca  Importance  to  the  United  States.  As 
I  understand  it,  our  involvement  in 
Vi  stnam  is  predicated  solely  on  the  com- 
mi  tment  to  insure  that  the  South  Viet- 
na  mese  shall  be  able  to  choose  for  thera- 
se;  ves.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  keep 
Hi  noi  from  imposing  a  government.  But 
if  ihe  military  leaders  refuse  to  permit  a 
ch  Dice  and  themselves  impose  a  govern- 
m  mt,  there  seems  Uttle  difference  m 
prjiciple  between  the  two  alternatives, 
ar  d  Uttle  to  justify  our  vast  efforts. 

[  feel  that  it  must  be  made  clear  to 
the  present  South  Vietnamese  military 
g{  vemment  that  we  consider  as  free  and 
fair  election  as  Is  possible  under  the 
ci  cumstances  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  our 
c(  mmon  cause,  and  that  If  they  wiU  not 
lead  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  its 
a<hlevement  and  abide  by  the  results, 
tl  e  U.S.  Government  may  rethink  its 
a  tire  Vietnam  policy.  Nor  do  I  mean  to 
8V  ggest  that  we  use  this  possibility  as  an 
l£  le  threat,  for  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
Ji  nta  Is  Intractable  and  does  not  present 
•oof  of  its  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  free,  representative  institutions, 
t  len,  I  believe,  full  reconsideration  will 
b  J  necessary. 

I  beUeve  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
^  Ish  to  gain  their  Uberty,  and  I  support 

0  iir  efforts  to  assist  them.  But  if  they  are 
tiwarted  by  a  government  which  does 
r  ot  respect  the  people's  wishes,  and  does 
r  ot  make  a  strenuous  attempt  to  partici- 

1  ate  fully  in  the  struggle.  It  seems  that 
cur  efforts,  however  great,  may  be  all 
li  vain. 
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elections  that  even  an  election  In  the 
United  States  could  not  meet. 

Mr.  Boscoe  Drummond  said  the  critics 
of  the  Vietnam  elections  in  the  other 
body  are  throwing  away  balance  and  per- 
spective in  maUgning  the  South  Vietnam 
elections  before  the  voting. 

I  shall  include  his  column  also  in  my 
remarks.  . 

Mr.  William  S.  White  said  of  these  ir- 
responsible attacks  on  the  forthcoming 
elections: 

Never  before  In  so  somber  an  Issue  have  so 
few  prejudged  the  vital  efforts  of  so  many. 
The  new  Isolationists  have  already  predeter- 
mined the  case  and  not  all  the  factual  In- 
formation patiently  supplied  by  Americans 
on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam,  including 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  makes  the 
slightest  difference. 

Mr.  White's  column  shall  also  appear 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lee  Lescaze. 
writing  a  news  analysis  from  Saigon  for 
the  Washington  Post  foreign  service, 
wrote  about  efforts  of  the  11  candidates 
to  discredit  the  forthcoming  elections 
and  added: 

It  Is  iinclear  why  they  have  chosen  this 
course.  Since  the  initial  reports  of  the  VS. 
congressional  protest  reached  Saigon  last 
week,  the  civilians  have  seemed  to  be  "using 
the  United  States  as  their  umbrella,"  In  the 
words  of  one  official. 


ATTACKS   ON   SOUTH   VIETNAM 
ELECTIONS  UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr.  PUCIN^n.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

1  inanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

or  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 

:  ©marks,    and    to    Include    extraneous 

loatter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
llinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
iay  I  strongly  criticized  those  who  have 
juestioned  the  validity  of  the  forth- 
»mlng  elections  on  September  3  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  said  that  such  continued 
attacks  in  these  elections  could  only  pro- 
long our  participation  in  that  war. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me 
to  have  seen  In  this  morning's  press  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
journalists  share  my  view. 

The  highly  respected  team  of  Evans 
and  Novak,  in  a  column  titled  "Debunk- 
ing the  Vote  Fraud,"  extensively  quoted 
a  telegram  from  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Biuiker  who  methodically  knocked  down 
one  charge  after  another  that  the  mili- 
tary government  running  South  Vietnam 
has  systematically  subverted  the  elec- 
toral process. 

I  shall  Include  the  column  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  Ambassador  Bunker 
said  some  critics  of  the  elections  expect 
a  standard  of  conduct  in  the  Vietnam 


He  added: 

For  whatever  reason,  there  has  been  no 
civilian  who  has  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
people  despite  whatever  obstacles  may  exist. 
No  clvUlan  has  gained  stature  since  the  cam- 
paign opened,  although  many  in  Saigon  agree 
with  their  complaints  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"If  one  of  the  candidates,"  an  observer 
said  recently,  "had  sUrted  walking  from 
Dangha  to  Quangtrl  after  their  plane  landed 
there.  If  he  had  made  it  by  foot  or  any  means, 
to  talk  to  the  people,  he  would  have  been  a 
hero.  The  campaign  so  far  has  produced  no 
heroes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  American  has  made  a 
more  sincere  and  determined  effort  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion 
than  President  Johnson. 

But  the  President  quite  properly  be- 
lieves the  first  step  toward  American  dis- 
engagement in  Vietnam  is  the  election  of 
a  constitutional  goverrmient. 

We  must  help  President  Johnson  in 
this  goal,  and  I  hope  we  have  heard  the 
last  from  the  cynics  in  the  other  body 
v/ho  try  to  muddle  the  waters  by  de- 
nouncing the  forthcoming  elections  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  columns  which  I  referred  to  fol- 
low: 

Ukfair  Comparison:  Vnrr  CRrrics  Ignore  U.S. 
Faxtlts 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
The  Senate  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  are 
throwing   away   balance   and   perspective  in 
maligning  the  South  Vietnamese  election  be- 
fore the  voting. 

A  year  ago  most  of  them  were  saying  that 
Vietnam  had  so  Uttle  experience  and  tradi- 
tion In  democratic  ways  that  It  couldn't  even 
elect  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  even  if  a  constitution  was  writ- 
ten the  generals  would  never  ac<»pt  It. 
They  were  all  wrong — all  the  way. 
Now  the  U.S.  critics  are  complaining,  be- 
cause they  see  some  signs  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  likely  to  hold  a  perfect  election, 
that  there  is  fumbling  in  the  campaign  and 


maybe  flaws  and  shortcomings  in  the  voting 
procedures. 

Wouldn't  It  be  more  fair,  more  wise,  and 
more  mature  for  the  critics  to  measure  the 
Vietnamese  election  not  against  some  stand- 
ard of  theoretical  perfection  but  against  the 
flaws  and  shortcomings  of  actual  American 
political  practices? 

When  you  look  at  it  that  way,  you  get 
quite  a  different  picture.  For  example: 

Press  coverage — Peter  Braestrup  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  from  Saigon:  "There  have 
been  a  few  complaints  of  a  'one-party  press' 
since  the  censorship  was  lifted."  But  the 
woes  of  the  one-party  press  constituted  a 
central  theme  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  presi- 
dential campaign  In  1952  and  his  complaints 
had  substance. 

Radio  coverage — Vietnamese  editors  and 
even  anti-Ky  politicians  frankly  say  that 
"balance  has  been  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment-run media."  The  minority  party 
spokesmen  in  the  United  States— usually  the 
BepubUcans — have  complained  scores  of 
times  that  the  networks  treat  them  unfairly 
and  give  all  the  breaks  to  the  President.  In 
Paris  last  week  was  anyone  given  equal  time 
on  TV  to  reply  to  General  de  Gaulle? 

The  ublgultous  Ky — A  fair  complaint  Is 
being  made  that  Premier  Ky  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  to  put  in  "non- 
political"  appearances  at  public  gatherings 
where  he  can  get  the  best  political  effect. 
But  what  happens  In  the  United  States?  How 
many  public  works  does  a  President  dedicate 
In  a  campaign  year?  And  in  1944  when  FDR 
said  he  wouldn't  campaign  because  of  the 
war,  he  always  took  plenty  of  reporters  along 
when  he  took  his  "non-political,  military  in- 
spection trips." 

The  Quangtrl  incident — Some  9000  miles 
from  the  scene,  there  are  U.S.  politicians  who 
wring  their  hands  on  reading  the  news  that 
the  generals  deliberately  messed  up  the  open- 
ing campaign  of  the  civilian  candidates  and 
Instantly  begEin  to  talk  about  "fraud"  and 
"farce."  Here  Is  the  corrective  report  of  Times 
reporter  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.  on  the  spot:  "None 
of  the  outsiders  present  at  Quangtrl  City, 
when  the  civilian  candidates  arrived  to  find 
no  welcoming  party,  believes  that  the  govern- 
ment conspired  to  embarrass  or  discredit  the 
civilians." 

It  Is  true  that  the  competing  South  Viet- 
namese candidates  are  accusing  each  other  of 
many  things,  but  does  that  make  the  accu- 
sations true  or  JustUy  smearing  the  elec- 
tions? Haven't  the  Senate  critics  ever  heard 
of  "campaign  oratory"  In  U.S.  elections  which 
Is  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value? 

Some  Americans  seem  to  be  horrified  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  may  elect  a  general 
as  president  of  Vietnam  while  the  nation 
Is  at  war.  But  haven't  the  Amerclan  people 
quite  a  few  times  elected  a  general  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  even  In  time  of 
peace? 


Prejudging  the  Vote:  Drive  Aims  at 

Bipartisan  U.S.  Policy 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The   supreme   effort  to  force   the  United 

States  out  of  Vietnam  has  now  been  opened 

by  the  outright  peacenik  and  the  yes-but 

blocs  in  the  Senate. 

The  counter-offensive  has  been  signaled, 
not  by  coincidence,  at  a  moment  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  falUng  in  the  popularity 
polls. 

The  underlying  assumption  clearly  Is  that 
now  that  the  President  is  in  trouble  at  home 
this  is  the  time  to  destroy  the  bipartisan 
policy  of  determined  military  resistance  to 
the  Communist  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  J.  William  Fulbrlghts,  the  Robert  Ken- 
nedys and  other  Democrats  of  the  New  Iso- 
lationism, Joined  here  and  there  by  such  Re- 
publican ex-hawks  as  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  are  basing  their  new  strategy  on  the 
inevitable  Internal  difficulties  of  South  Viet- 
nam itseU. 
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They  are  using  the  argument  that  if  the 
forthcoming  national  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  are  to  be  corrupt  there  will  be  no 
regime  worth  this  country's  continued  ef- 
forts to  defend.  They  are  proceeding  from 
this  proposition  to  a  conclusion  that  these 
elections,  though  not  yet  held,  must  neces- 
sarily be  corrupt  and  thus  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  withdraw  under  one  sort 
of  alibi  or  another. 

Never  before  In  so  somber  an  issue  have 
so  few  prejudged  the  vital  efforts  of  so  many. 
The  New  Isolationists  have  already  predeter- 
mined the  case  and  not  all  the  factual  in- 
formation patiently  supplied  by  Americans 
on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam,  including 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  makes  the 
slightest  difference. 

Bunker  has  repwrted  over  and  over  that 
charges  by  the  civilian  candidates  that  the 
present  heads  of  South  Vietnam,  Gens.  Thieu 
and  Ky,  are  loading  the  electoral  dice  have 
no  foundation. 

Our  more  loudly  suspicious  Senators  are 
In  actuality  demanding  of  South  Vietnam 
a  perfectionism  In  "clean"  elections  that  has 
never  been  found  In  the  United  States  Itself. 
The  realities  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
Bunker,  an  honorable  Republican  in  his  70s 
who  has  no  political  ambition  and  no  con- 
ceivable motive  to  mislead  his  own  Gov- 
ernment are  these: 

There  is  freedom  of  expression  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  press.  AH  presidential  candidates, 
including,  of  course,  the  civilians,  are  being 
given  money  for  their  campaigns  by  the 
present  supposedly  evil  miUtary  government 
and  are  being  furnished  transportation  by 
that  government,  along  with  free  time  on 
radio  and  television. 

The  complaints  of  "unfairness"  from 
among  the  civlUan  candidates  amount  to  the 
perfectly  normal  campaign  outcry  of  any 
outs  against  any  Ins.  Indeed,  the  real  and 
central  complaint  is  that  the  incumbents 
have  the  inherent  advantage  of  already  hold- 
ing office — an  advantage  of  which  the  Ken- 
nedys, the  Fulbrights,  the  Javltses  and  so 
on  are  happy  to  avail  themselves  in  this 
country  at  election  time. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  the  New  Isola- 
tionists have  long  since  abandoned  any  no- 
tion that  facts  are  to  be  respected  unless 
they  support  their  own  tireless  campaign  to 
repudiate  the  pledges  of  three  American 
Presidents  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Debunking  the  Vote  Fraud 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 


The  vital  Importance  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration of  a  reasonably  clean  election 
In  Vietnam  was  underscored  last  weekend 
in  a  confidential  cable  from  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Deeply  worried  by  the  clamor  In  Congress 
over  alleged  Irregularities  in  the  campaign 
for  President,  Bunker  methodically  knocked 
down  one  charge  after  another  that  the 
military  Junta  running  South  Vietnam  has 
systematically  subverted  the  electoral 
process. 

But  while  rebutting  most  charges.  Bunker 
(who  also  was  chief  U.S.  poUwatcher  at  the 
successful  1966  presidential  election  in  the 
Dominican  Republic)  had  words  of  caution. 

Some  critics,  he  told  the  President,  expect 
a  standard  of  conduct  in  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion that  even  an  election  in  the  United 
States  could  not  meet. 

For  example,  he  cited  complaints  that  the 
military's  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President — Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Air 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky — should  have  re- 
signed their  present  positions  In  the  govern- 
ment before  the  presidential  campaign  be- 
gan. Not  so,  said  Bunker,  adding: 

"The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  do  not  resign  to  run  for 
reelection." 

Bunker   dealt   with   the   most  publlclaail 


charges  of  intimidation  by  the  junta  against 
the  10  civilian  Uckets  running  against  Thieu 
and  Ky.  The  charge:  when  these  civilian 
candidates  arrived  by  air  for  a  scheduled 
campaign  appearance  in  Quangtri  city.  In 
northern  South  Vietnam,  their  plane  was 
arbitrarily  deflected  to  the  small  town  of 
Dongha.  Finding  no  reception  committee  or 
transportation,  they  angrily  left  and  ac- 
cused the  regime  of  deliberate  sabotage.  Said 
Bunker  In  his  cable  to  the  White  House: 

"A  strong  crosswind  (at  Quangtri)  con- 
vinced the  pilot  that  a  landing  would  be 
dangerous.  He  went  to  the  nearest  field  (at 
Dongha)  nine  miles  away.  No  one  was  pres- 
ent to  meet  the  candidates.  A  convoy  sent 
from  Qangtri  arrived  15  minutes  after  they 
had  left." 

According  to  Bunker,  the  sensational  in- 
cident was  a  combination  of  bad  weather 
and  poor  planning,  "combined  with  impa- 
tience and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
(civilian)  candidates." 

Although  Bunker  did  not  again  refer  to 
this  "suspicion"  of  the  civilian  candidates, 
that  aspect  of  the  presidential  race  In  Viet- 
nam is  worrying  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion perhaps  more  than  anything  else. 

They  are  worried  less  about  proof  of  cam- 
p)aign  discrimination  and  sabotage  turning 
up  before  the  Sept.  3  vote.  What  really  con- 
cerns the  White  House  Is  the  prospect  that  If 
the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  wins,  as  everyone  as- 
sumes, defeated  civilian  candidates  will  then 
charge  a  vote  steal  and  blacken  the  creden- 
tials of  the  new  government. 

How  dangerous  this  could  become  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  hinted  at  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  Friday.  Two  Administration 
Democrats — Sen.  Stuart  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri and  Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is- 
lEind — Indicated  their  continued  support  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam  would  de- 
pend on  whether  the  election  was  clean  or 
fraudulent. 

Thus  the  Administration  Is  now  making 
an  all-out  effort  to  convince  American  p)oll- 
ticlans  the  election  will  be  reasonably  un- 
tainted. U.S.  leaders  have  been  pointing 
toward  the  election  for  more  than  a  year  as 
proof  that  South  Vietnam  is  learning  to  gov- 
ern itself  and  has  advanced  far  enough  to 
trust  the  will  of  the  people. 

If  the  defeated  candidates  in  the  Sept.  3 
election  charge  wholesale  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, the  enormous  political  Investment  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  made  In  the 
election  could  be  wiped  out  overnight.  And 
that  would  further  erode  the  waning  sup- 
port that  Mr.  Johnson  now  has  for  his  Viet- 
nam pKjUcy. 

Considering  this  backdrop.  Bunker's  cable 
has  deep  significance.  Nobody  has  a  better 
reputation  for  integrity  than  senior  diplomat 
Bunker  to  Judge  whether  the  Sept.  3  elec- 
tion is  reasonably  free  and  fair.  Consequently, 
his  strongly-worded  message  to  the  President 
was  taken  at  the  White  House  very  seriously 
as  evidence  that  the  charges  of  corruption 
have  been  exaggerated. 

In  Bunker's  words,  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to 
Judge  the  Vietnam  election  campaign 
"against  a  standard  of  perfection  which  does 
not  prevail  even  In  the  United  States  and 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  any- 
where, particularly  In  a  nation  at  wax 
without  democratic  experience  and  tradi- 
tions." 


Vietnam  Election:  Honesty's  the  Isstte 
(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Saigon,  August  15. — Since  the  Initial  cam- 
paign attempt  of  South  Vietnam's  presiden- 
tial candidates  ended  In  confusion  nine  days 
ago,  the  speeches  and  private  statements  of 
all  candidates  have  centered  on  one  Issue — 
will  the  election  be  fair? 

At  his  press  conference  this  morning,  Tran 
Van  Huong,  the  most  respected  civilian  can- 
didate, threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  race 


If  the  government  does  not  stop  what  he  calls 
widespread  misuse  of  power  on  behalf  of  the 
military  ticket  of  generals  Thieu  and  Ky. 

Withdrawal  is  the  final  weapwn  available 
to  the  civilian  candidates.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  United  States'  Interest  In  the 
campaign  and  have  been  pleased  by  the  pro- 
tests of  U.S.  legislators  over  events  following 
the  Aug.  6  incident  in  which  the  candidates 
were  dropped  off  five  miles  from  their  audi- 
ence at  Quangtrl. 

The  civilians  are  well  aware  that  If  Huong 
and  others  withdrew,  Thieu  and  Ky  would 
gain  little  stature  from  winning  an  election 
they  have  always  been  favored  to  win  under 
any  conditions. 

A  withdrawal  only  by  Huong,  the  candi- 
date who  figures  to  run  second  to  the  military 
ticket,  would  strip  the  election  result  of  mjifch 
of  its  meaning.  /-^^ 

Like  supporters  of  a  football  team  tnat  has 
lost  a  game  while  one  of  its  players  was  in- 
jured, many  Vietnamese  woxild  be  prepared 
to  argue  that  the  result  would  be  different  If 
the  contest  were  held  a  second  time. 

But  Huong  carefully  refused  to  be  pinned 
down  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  would  withdraw. 

Having  made  his  threat  Huong  seems  con- 
tent to  go  along  with  the  present  campaign 
arrangements.  He  said  he  win  go  to  Blenhoa 
15  miles  from  Saigon  Wednesday  for  the  be- 
lated start  of  the  civilian  candidates'  pro- 
vincial campaign  tour. 

Even  If  Huong,  and  the  several  other  can- 
didates who  would  probably  Imitate  his  with- 
drawal, stay  In  the  race,  they  have  succeeded 
In  serloiiBly  discrediting  the  elections  and 
possibly  laying  the  ground  for  post-election 
protests  assuming  the  military  ticket  wins. 
"To  prove  the  election  Is  honest  now,"  one 
observer  said  today,  "Thieu  and  Ky  would 
have  to  lose  it." 

No  accurate  assessment  of  how  much  pres- 
sure Thieu  and  Ky  have  applied  through 
their  agents  and  police  In  the  provinces  will 
ever  be  made.  It  Is  undeniable  that  such 
pressure  exists  In  several  places,  but  It  takes 
various  forms  and  it  Is  difficult  to  document. 
foregone  result 
Few  independent  observers  have  doubted 
that  Thieu  and  Ky  would  win  the  election. 
It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  there 
would  be  some  amount  of  pressure  on  voters 
and  that  the  generals  would  win  many  votes 
from  the  armed  forces,  civil  servants  and 
from  people  who  have  seen  only  misfortune 
follow  a  change  of  government  in  Saigon. 
By  concentrating  their  campaign  speeches 
on  attacks  against  Thieu  and  Ky,  the  civilian 
candidates  have  enlarged  the  already  con- 
siderable number  of  people  In  Saigon  who 
were  never  prep)ared  to  accept  a  Thleu-Ky 
victory  as  legitimately  won. 

They  have  also  damaged  whatever  chances 
the  election  had  of  being  viewed  as  honest 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  have  caused 
considerable  controversy  In  Washington. 
"umbrella" 
It  is  unclear  why  they  have  chosen  this 
course.  Since  the  initial  reports  of  U.S.  con- 
gressional protest  reached  Saigon  last  week, 
the  civilians  have  seemed  to  be  "using  the 
United  States  as  their  umbrella,"  In  the 
words  of  one  official. 

The  clvlUans  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  mission  here,  let  alone  with  the 
temper  in  Washington,  and  they  may  have 
expected  that  the  United  States  would  listen 
to  their  protests  and  rush  to  their  suppxirt. 
But  the  civilians,  although  they  have  been 
spoken  of  as  a  group  throughout  the  last 
week,  have  remained  united  only  In  their 
criticism  of  the  government.  They  have  often 
been  imable  to  agree  among  themselves  on 
campaign  procedure  and  certainly  do  not 
agree  In  their  platforms. 

For  some,  like  lawyer  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu, 
dentist  Hoang  Co  Blnh  and  physlcan  Pham 
Huy  Co,  the  campaign  has  been  an  opportu- 
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n  ty  to  make  ^eeches,  to  be  foUowed  by  re- 
p  wtera,  to  be  Importaat. 

Tbe  two  aenlor  candidates,  Huong  and 
F  ttan  Khac  Suu.  both  In  their  606,  have  often 
n  iXerred  reoenUy  to  their  dignity.  Huong,  in 
p  irticular,  ha»  streased  that  the  government 
t  u  not  treated  him  with  courtesy. 

For  whatever  reason,  there  has  been  no 
c  villan  who  has  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
r  Bople  despite  whatever  obstacles  may  exist. 
1  o  civilian  has  gained  stature  •ince  the  cam- 
laign  op«ied,  although  many  In  Saigon 
E  gree  with  their  complaints  against  the  gov- 
e  mment. 

"II  one  of  the  candidates,"  an  observer 
^Id  recenUy,  "had  started  walking  Irom 
]  tongha  to  Quangtrl  after  their  plane  landed 

h«TlX  he  had  made  it  by  foot  or  any 
1  aeans  to  talk  to  the  pe<^le.  he  would  have 
1  teen  a  hero."  j    „„ 

The   campaign   so   far   has   produced   no 

! leroes. 
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WASTE  IN  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.    CARTER    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
jnanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
;or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ny  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence 
of  terrific  waste  in  the  poverty  program, 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Ml  a  building  consti-ucted  in  Leslie 
County,  Ky.,  by  an  OfBoe  of  Economic 
Opportunl^    grant,   the   total   cost   of 
which  was  approximately  $65,000.  Ac- 
cording to  my  Information,  the  contrac- 
tor, the  B.  J.  Equipment  Co.,  of  Athens. 
Ohio,  retained  ownership  of  the  building. 
As  it  haiQ>ens,  I  have  visited  this  build- 
ing and  have  Inspected  it  carefully.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  it  could  have  been  built 
for  $12,000  or  less.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  contractor  made  a  tre- 
mendous profit  on  the  erection  of  the 
bulldlns,  possibly  as  much  as  $50,000. 
Upon  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  bull<flng.  it  is  reported  that  the  lo- 
cal comity  poverty  agency,  with  OEO  ap- 
proval, rented  the  building  from  the 
contractor  at  a  rental  of  $97  per  day, 
over  $35,000  per  year,  which  was  also 
paid  for  out  of  OEO  funds. 

Waste  sQCh  as  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
which  OEO  money  does  not  filter  down 
to  the  poor,  was  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  52  percent  of  my  constituents  in 
Appalachla,  in  a  recent  questionnaire, 
voted  against  continuation  of  the  poverty 
program. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  tb«  Oourler-Joum&l  &  Times,  Aug. 

13,  1867] 
Rkmtal  or  $97  a  Day  »o«  Cuhic  in  ijgsLic  Hrr 
BT  U.S.  Agkmct 
(By  WUllam  Orelder) 
Washington. — ^The     General     Accounting 
OflSce  (GAO),  Congress  Independent  investi- 
gator, haa  concluded  that  an  anti-poverty 
project   in   Leslie   County.   Kentucky,    paid 
$87-a-day  rent  to  house  Its  medical  clinic 
when  it  could  have  paid  about  tia. 

The  GAO  report,  released  yesterday  by  5th 
Dist.  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  who  requested  the 
Investigation,  said  "questionable  manage- 
ment decisions"  were  made  when  officials  de- 
cided to  pay  $33,000  In  annual  rent  so  a  con- 
tractor would  oonstruct  a  new  portable  build- 
ing for  the  clinic  In  Hyden,  Ky. 


Investigators  reported  that  they  found  an- 
other suitable  buUding  in  the  town  of  350 
which  was  available  for  rental  at  about 
$4  320  when  the  project  started  two  years 
ago  The  existing  building  was  not  so  con- 
venlenUy  located  but  would  have  offered 
more  space,  the  report  said. 

"We  beUeve  that  in  a  community  the  size 
of  Hyden  a  reasonable  effort  to  locate  avail- 
able space  would  have  disclosed  that  the  Mel- 
ton BuUding  was  available  and  consequently 
a  less  costly  facility  would  have  been  ob- 
tained." the  report  concluded. 

The  investigators  blamed  ofBcials  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels  for  sloppy  man- 
agement procedures  and  said  the  rush  to  get 
the  project  under  way  in  late  1965  led  to  the 
waste.  ,  ^    , 

The  $97-a-day  rent  was  revealed  in  a 
Courier-Journal  story  In  April  1965. 

Rep.  Carter  said  that  early  this  year  he 
asked  the  GAO  to  check  out  the  charges  of 
waste  on  the  Leslie  County  project.  He  also 
has  the  agency  checking  out  accusations 
against  several  community -action  agencies 
in  his  Eastern  Kentucky  district. 

"I  support  the  idea  of  helping  the  poor," 
Carter  said,  "but.  In  so  many  cases  the 
monej-  lent  doing  what  Ifs  supposed  to  do." 


$10  per  square  foot  whUe  the  Ohio  contrac- 
tor's cost  was  $20. 

"Procurement  on  a  noncompetitive  basis 
may  be  attractive  because  it  is  simpler  and 
more  expedient."  the  report  said.  "But  we 
beUeve  that  this  form  of  procurement  gen- 
eraUy  results  in  higher  prices,  fosters  and 
subsidizes  inefficient  and  uneconomical 
pracUces  In  contractors,  and  violates  the 
general  principle  that  the  maximum  niunber 
of  bidders  practicable  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  the  business  in  gov- 
ernment-financed projects." 


OTHER     PROBES     NOT     REVEALEO 


In  the  Leslie  County  program,  he  said 
"in-idequate  planning  has  caused  much 
money  to  be  wasted  when  it  would  have 
been  better  used  If  it  had  filtered  down 
to  the  poor  people  themselves." 

Carter  would  not  reveal  where  the  other 
GAO  investigations  are  under  way,  but  he 
said:  "This  program  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
has  been  plagued  by  being  run  by  people 
from  outside  the  5th  District  and  outside 
Kentucky  and  they  have  received  a  large 
part  of  the  money." 

The  congressman  said  he  intends  to  vote 
for  the  anti-poverty  legislation  when  it 
comes  before  the  House  but  he  wants  to  see 
it  improved  by  amendments. 

The  GAO  report  said  local  officials  were 
under  the  impression  they  had  to  contract 
with  an  Athens,  Ohio,  firm,  B.  J.  Equipment, 
for  a  portable  buUdlng  in  order  to  get  a 
quick  start  on  the  program. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  new  building  was  not 
ready  for  six  months  and  the  health  clinic 
was  started  in  other  quarters  at  the  county 
Health  Department  and  at  an  unoccupied 
Presbyterian  manse,  the  report  noted. 

The  clinic  moved  to  the  new  building  in 
the  spring  of  1966  and  paid  the  high  rent 
until  the  lease  expired  last  December.  The 
cUnlc  is  still  located  in  the  building  but  the 
contractor  and  the  local  anti-poverty  agency 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  new  rental 
scale. 

The  GAO  said  the  contractor  Insists  that 
he  loet  money  on  the  transaction  and  wants 
a  rent  of  $828  a  month  or  about  $27  per  day. 
The  LesUe  County  Development  Corp.,  which 
operates  the  program,  has  insisted  on  a  rate 
of  $350  a  month  with  an  option  to  buy  the 
building  for  $12,000. 

The  investigators  traced  a  tangled  series  of 
misunderstandings  and  oversights  at  the 
local  agency,  the  state  Health  Department 
and  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  led  to  the  contract  dispute. 

NO  COMPETITTVE  BIDS  TAKEN 

As  an  aside,  the  GAO  noted  that  the  local 
group  arranged  to  rent  additional  space  at 
the  manse  and  acquired  three  surplus  trail- 
ers from  the  General  Services  Adminlstra- 
Umi,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  mahlng  full 
use  of  either  the  house  or  the  trailers  when 
investigators  checked  there  in  March. 

On  the  question  of  the  portable  building, 
the  report  said  no  competitive  bids  were 
taken  on  the  project  but  two  contractors  in 
LoTilsvllle  and  another  in  Illinois  would  have 
been  capable  of  handling  the  project.  These 
three  builders  cited  cost  estimates  of  $8  to 


WHO  IS  BEHIND  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reference  has 
already  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  to  an 
alarming  article  that  has  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  The  article  reports  anti- 
Semitic  attacks  leveled  by  the  Student 
Non -Violent  Coordinating  Committee. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  allegations,  and 
request  that  the  article  be  printed  for 
those  who  may  have  missed  it: 


Jews  ExPLorr  Negroes,  Arabs,  SNCC  Charges 
(By  Jack  Nelson) 
Atlanta,  August  14.— The  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  which  was 
supported  by  many  Jews  when  it  functioned 
as  a  cItU  rights  organlwitlon,  has  assailed 
Zionism  and  acciised  Israelis  of  committing 
atrocities  against  Arabs. 

A  two-page  article  on  "the  Palestine  Prob- 
lem" in  the  current  Issue  of  SNCC's  bi- 
monthly newsletter  criticizes  Jewish  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  Israelis. 

It  links  SNCC's  Black  Nationalist  policies 
with  the  Arabs'  plight,  and  both  to  a  world- 
wide struggle  of  colored  peoples  against 
whites.  It  refers  to  "the  Third  World— Africa, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  American  Indians  and 
all  persons  of  African  descent." 

Photographs  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  In  its  antl-Semltlc  attacks 
depict  alleged  Zionist  atroclUes.  One  which 
shows  figures  stooping  vrtth  guns  aimed  at 
their  backB,  is  captioned:  "Gaea  massacres, 
1»66  Zionists  lined  up  Arab  victims  and  shot 
them  in  the  back  In  cold  Wood.  This  Is  the 
Gaza  Strip,  Palestine,  not  Dachau  .  .  ." 

The  article  accused  the  VS.  Government 
of  working  with  Zionist  groups  "to  support 
Israel  so  that  America  may  have  a  toehold  in 
that  strategic  Middle  East  location,  thereby 
helping  white  America  to  control  and  exploit 
the  rich  oil  deposits  of  the  Arab  nations." 
Irwin  Shulman,  southern  director  of  the 
Antidefamaticm  League  of  B'nal  BYith,  said 
today  SNCC  statements  "f  oUow  the  Arab  and 
Soviet  line  so  closely  that  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable lor  anyone  to  beUeve  them  to  be 
representatlTe  oi  any  segment  of  American 
society.  The  extreme  racism  throughout  Is 
Illustrative  of  SNCC's  seeming  phUosophy 
that  anything  white  Is  bad  and  that  all  that 
is  nonwhlte  Is  good." 

"While  legitimate  clvU  rights  organiza- 
tions are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remain 
free  from  antl-Semltlsm,"  Shulman  said, 
the  SNCC  article  and  ch^wlngs  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  a  negative  attttude  and  stereotypes  of 
Jews.  And  this  from  an  organization  which 
haa  leaned  heavily  on  the  name  o*^  Andrew 
Goodman  over  the  past  few  years." 

(Goodman,  a  Jew.  was  one  of  three  civil 
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rights  workers  mvurdered  In  Neshoba  county. 
Miss.,  during  SNCC's  1964  summer  activities. 
SNCC  has  frequently  used  his  name  as  a 
martyr  in  soliciting  for  funds.) 

Ralph  Featherstone,  SNCC  program  di- 
rector, said  "some  might  Interpret  what  we 
say  as  anti-Semitic,  but  they  can't  deny 
that  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  doing  the  ex- 
ploiting of  black  people  In  the  ghettos." 

"They  own  the  little  corner  groceries  that 
gouge  our  people  in  the  ghettos,"  he  said, 
"and  there  is  a  parallel  between  this  and  the 
oppression  of  Arabs  by  the  Israelis." 

Featherstone  acknowledged  that  the  source 
of  some  of  SNCC's  material  was  Arab  em- 
bassies. 

Just  what  the  implications  of  this 
position  might  be  is  something  on  which 
Congress  and  the  Nation  should  ponder. 


EX-NAVY  PILOT  CHARGES  WASTE- 
FUL BOMBING  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  star- 
tling charges  concerning  wasteful  bomb- 
ing expeditions  by  U.S.  Navy  pilots  are 
made  in  a  copyrighted  article  which  ap- 
peared last  night  in  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Bay  City  Times. 

These  allegations  are  very  serious  and 
I  am  asking  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate.  I  feel  Mr.  Alex 
Waier,  author  of  the  charges,  should  be 
given  an  opportimity  to  reveal  his  facts 
to  this  committee. 

Our  success  in  Vietnam  should  be  based 
on  effectiveness  of  our  bombing  sorties 
and  not  how  many  sorties  are  recorded. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  follows, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  it 
their  serious  consideration: 

Pilots  Lives  Wasted 
(By  David  Miller,  Howard  Kohn  and 
Karen  Meyers) 
Midland. — An  ex-Navy  pilot  says  he  and 
his  squadron  mat^s  dropped  their  bombs  In 
the  seas  off  North  Vietnam  on  useless  "mis- 
sions"  ordered    by    commanders    trying    to 
amass  combat  records. 

"About  a  third  of  our  ordnance  was 
dumped  in  the  water  and  that's  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,"  says  Alex  Waler,  32,  a  sys- 
tems analyst  at  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

"We'd  drop  our  bombs  in  a  foggy  area 
without  the  slightest  Idea  If  anything  was 
there.  We  used  to  Joke  about  It.  We  called 
them  'tree  strikes."  " 

Until  last  February,  Waler  was  an  A-1 
Skyralder  pilot  flying  from  the  deck  of  the 
carrier  Tlconderoga. 

A  nine-year  Navy  veteran,  Waler  charges 
lives  and  planes  are  being  lost  because  of  a 
premium  placed  on  intra-service  rivalry. 

"The  one  that  gripes  the  pilots  most  Is 
when  we  were  told  that  we  were  to  beat  the 
other  carriers'  records  on  numbers  of 
sorties. 

"It  was  common  knowledge  all  the  time  I 
was  aboard.  One  time  our  squadron  com- 
mander actuaUy  got  us  In  the  wardroom  anrl 
told  us  pointblank,  "we're  out  to  beat  the 
record  of  the  (carrier)  Enterprise.'  " 

Waler  says  pilots  responded  to  this  pres- 
sure by  expending  huge  amounts  of  bombs 
and  rockets  on  little  more  than  Vietnamese 
scenery. 


He  adds  most  of  the  pilots  he  knows  are 
getting  out  of  the  services.  Of  the  25  men 
in  his  squadron,  21  had  announced  their  In- 
tention to  resign  when  Waler  left  the 
Tlconderoga. 

"We  weren't  supposed  to  go  on  a  hop  with- 
out a  minimum  celling  of  5,000  feet  and  flve- 
mlle  visibility,"  he  continues.  "Sometimes  we 
knew  the  weather  was  bad.  We  even  had 
weather  planes  up.  But  we  launched  aircraft 
anyway. 

"Then  we'd  zip  up  and  down  the  coast 
and  unload,  or  dump  them  In  the  water. 
That  way  the  carrier  would  get  credit  for  a 
sortie.'" 

Waler  charges  his  own  roommate  on  the 
"Tlconderoga  was  shot  down  on  one  of  these 
meaningless  missions. 

Waler  says  Vietnam  Is  split  Into  bombing 
zones  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  "has  South 
Vietnam."  The  areas  of  responsibility  some- 
times reduced  combat  effectiveness,  he  adds. 
"One  day  we  saw  a  group  of  trucks  run- 
ning (between  the  zones).  We  had  planes 
looking  at  them  and  we  couldn't  bomb.  That 
was  Air  Force  territory.'" 

Except  for  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas, 
parts  of  which  are  bombing  sanctuaries,  there 
are  few  targets  of  value  in  North  Vietnam, 
he  claims. 

"A  lot  of  pilots  objected  risking  their  necks 
to  drop  a  $2,000  bomb  on  a  little  bridge 
they'd  put  back  together  during  the  night. 
"There  were  times  pilots  would  bomb  the 
same  railroad  car  15  times  In  a  month.  Each 
time  the  bomb  assessment  was  'target  de- 
stroyed.' " 

Waler  says  "cratertng"  a  road  was  also 
counted  as  a  successful  mission  because 
pilots  had  nothing  else  to  bomb  and  couldn't 
return  vrtth  live  ordnance. 

"This  was  even  encouraged  by  the  senior 
officers  on  the  ship,"  he  adds.  ""They  didn't 
like  to  hear  you  didn't  drop  them  on  any- 
thing. 

"Flight  after  flight  dropped  bombs  on  tar- 
gets that  had  been  hit  over  and  over  again. 
And  most  of  the  squadron  commanders  didn't 
have  the  guts  to  speak  out  against  It." 

Waler  charges  resignations  of  younger 
pilots  have  allowed  "mediocrity"  to  creep  Into 
command. 

For  debriefing  purposes,  he  says,  pilots 
would  put  down  "suspected  radar  site"  when 
pressed  by  knowing  but  agreeable  intelli- 
gence officers.  These  bombs  usually  struck 
nothing  but  the  heavy  green  foliage  of  the 
Vietnam  countryside,  Waler  adds. 

Waler,  who  flew  more  than  100  missions 
over  Vietnam,  says  commanders  also  almost 
totally  Ignored  the  "lay  down,"  or  rest  order 
every  eighth  day  in  their  eagerness  to  compile 
sorties  records. 

"Junior  officers  don't  get  to  talk  to  re- 
porters," he  says.  "We  had  newsmen  on  board, 
but  we  were  told  not  to  tell  newspapermen 
anything. 

"If  a  reporter  wanted  to  talk  to  a  pilot,  he 
was  usually  steered  to  the  squadron  execu- 
tive officer  and  maybe  his  wingman.  And,  of 
course,  they  could  take  disciplinary  action 
against  you  If  you  did  talk." 

Waler  says  he  "went  to  Vietnam  as  a 
hawk,"  but  that  "no  pilot  really  thinks  we're 
In  Vietnam  to  save  democracy  for  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

"Most  think  It's  a  staging  area  in  case  of 
war  with  Red.  China." 

He  adds  this  lack  of  candor  also  embitters 
pilots.  He  says  most  fliers  would  feel  the  con- 
flict more  worthwhile  If  this  were  the  stated 
objective. 

"I'm  not  an tl- Vietnam  War,  but  I'm  against 
the  way  it's  being  conducted.  The  troops  are 
doing  a  real  fine  Job,  and  I'd  go  right  back 
and  fly  missions  to  protect  them.  But  the 
way  we're  doing  it,  it's  such  a  waste." 

Waler,  married  and  the  father  of  two,  Is  a 
1953  graduate  of  Saginaw  Arthur  Hill  High 
School  and  attended  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan before  entering  the  Navy's  cadet 
program. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT  RE- 
FLECTS ON  SEATTLE  NEGRO 
LEADERSHIP 


Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  tMr.  Pelly]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impru- 
dent remark  attributed  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  administration  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  A  Wliite  House 
representative  is  said  to  have  told  the 
Central  Area  Motivation  Program  Cen- 
ter in  Seattle  that  Seattle  was  not  a 
favored  recipient  of  certain  Federal 
funding  and  Federal  concern  because 
Seattle's  Negroes  are  "contented." 

This  came  to  my  attention  in  a  letter 
from  the  Center  in  Seattle,  and  I  find 
this  administration  attitude  distressing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  Seattle  has 
had  no  violent  racial  trouble  is  because  of 
the  leadership  demonstrated  by  the  Ne- 
groes themselves.  There  are  problems,  as 
there  are  in  every  large  American  city, 
but  rather  than  working  on  slogans, 
speeches,  and  appeals  to  emotion,  Seat- 
tle Negroes  have  gone  to  the  sources  of 
the  problems,  along  with  Seattle  Mayor 
J.  D.  Braman  and  Washington  Gov. 
Daniel  J.  Evans. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Negro  and  white  leadership  in  Seat- 
tle, and  in  the  State  of  Washington.  And. 
I  am  perplexed  by  the  intemperate  and 
confusing  remarks  of  a  White  House 
visitor  who  feels  there  is  no  concern  un- 
less we  are  in  civil  disorder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  letter  from  the  Cen- 
tral Area  Motivation  Program  Center  in 
Seattle  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  letter  follows : 

Central  Area  Motivation  Program, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  Felly, 
House  of  Re-presentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  The  city  of  Seattle  had  a  visitor 
from  a  White  Hoxise  office  In  Washington. 
D.C,  recently,  who  stated  in  the  coxirse  of 
discussion  on  a  variety  of  subjects  that 
Seattle  was  not  a  favored  recipient  of  cer- 
tain federal  funding  and  federal  concern 
because  Seattle's  Negroes  are  "contented." 
This  statement  both  concerned  and  angered 
us  at  CAMP,  and  we  feel  it  is  necessary  that 
you  understand  the  true  facts — If  you  do 
share  the  speaker's  sentiments.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that,  to  date,  Seattle  has  not 
experienced  a  major  riot  or  racially-Inspired 
domestic  upheaval.  The  reasons  for  this. 
however,  lie  not  In  the  docile  mood  of  the 
Seattle  Negro,  but  rather  In  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  programs  developed  in  the 
Central  Area  community.  There  have  been 
civil  rights  demonstrations  and  activities 
which  have  mobilized  the  Negro  community 
In  constructive  acts  to  achieve  dignity  and 
Justice,  and  while  the  response  of  government 
and  business  to  these  activities  generally  fell 
short  of  our  alms,  the  activity  and  the  direc- 
tion toward  change,  the  engagement  of  people 
led  to  a  feeling  among  Negroes  in  Seattle  that 
we  could  "overcome"  without  violence. 

The  essential  Ingredient  here  was  that 
Negroes  had  leadership  that  worked  on  pro- 
gram and  strategies  of  change  rather  than 
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w*  Tklng  on  Blogan*.  epeeclie*  and  appeal*  to 

^  U\  sbort,  we  feel  Intense  chagrin  tHat  the 
rtlon  to  these  constructive  efforta  would 
Interpreted  as  contentment  on  the  part 
Nesrae*.  II  you  had  been  In  SeatUe  during 
out  two  weeke,  you  would  have  been 
aitht  up  in  the  fear  and  panic  that  rumors 
apotentUl  riot  evoked.  The  riot  has  not 
rred  as  yet;  It  has  not  occurred  because 
™,   N(«ro   coBununlty   met   and   developed 
omrtnictlTe   program    to    present    to     oca 
e  ►vemment  and  to  which,  fortunately,  local 
K  )vemment  paid  tentaUve  heed. 
^U  Washington  truly  assesses  communities 
ong  the  criteria  suggested  by  our  visitor 
1,0m  a  White  House  offlce.  then  indeed  Seattle 
legroea    should    have    had    their    riot,    and 
£  Battle  taken  lt«  place  anujng  those  cities  to 
,  bam  attention  Is  paid.  We  would  suggest 
it  pei»e«ntatlvee  and  senators  visit  Seat- 
ve  and  find  out  what  our  strategies  and  pro- 
I  rama  are  so  that  the  lessons  learned  here 
Ian  be  shared  with   other   cities   in  other 

4tates. 

Tours  sincerely, 

WALTKB  B.  HtTKlH-ET. 

Executive  Director,  CAMP-Center. 
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[BE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRESH 
AIR  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 

nouB  consent  that  the  genUeman  from 

Sew  York  [Mr.  KtjpferkauI  may  extend 

lis  naxBXkJi  aX  this  point  in  the  Record 

md  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEABER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    reciuest   of   the   gentleman    from 

Indiana? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr  KDPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

I  have  introduced  the  Fresh  Air  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  My  biD  arranges  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  pnvate 
n(mim>flt  organizations,  which  provide 
needy  children  with  summer  camp  va- 
cations. The  Wll  is  an  innovation  in  Fed- 
eral welfare  assistance  programs. 

ThrtMighont  the  United  States  there 
are  many  groups  who  have  voluntarily 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  solving  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  our  cities— the  restless- 
ness and  boredom  resulting  from  xinder- 
prlvileged  chUdren  using  our  asphalt 
streets  as  their  only  summer  play- 
groimd.*  ^    ^ 

The  Presh  Air  Fund '  Is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  a  successful  stunmer  camp  pro- 
gram. The  Fresh  Air  Fund  Is  a  nonsec- 
tarlan  wdf  are  organization  that  has  pro- 
vided 961,388  free  vacations  to  New  York 
City's  slum  children.  The  fund  accepts 
children  of  every  faitto,  race,  and  na- 
tionality—the only  criterion  is  that  the 
children  lack  the  financial  means  neces- 
sary for  a  summer  vacation.  When  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  ceased  pub- 
lishing in  1966,  the  New  York  Times  took 
up  editorial  support  for  the  program. 

In  1968.  it  raised  $606,251.93  from 
16.834  Individual  contributors.  The  fund 
pays  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
city.  In  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred 
In  providing  a  2-week  stay  at  a  camp- 
site with  facilities  constructed  by  the 
fund.  In  additicm  to  the  2.468  children 
th»t  will  attend  the  seven  camps  on  the 


« See  list  of  summer  camps  In  the  New 
York  area  at  end  ot  statement. 

•  Focmerty  known  as  the  New  Tork  Herald 
Tribune  R««h  Air  Fund. 


fund's  3,000-acre  Sharpe  Reservation 
this  year.  12,275  free  vacations  will  be 
given  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  homes  of 
host  families  in  about  2.200  friendly 
txwns.  Under  this  friendly  town  pro- 
gram the  children  are  invited  for  2- 
week  periods  to  be  guests  in  private 
homes  in  communities  away  from  the 
crowded  city.  The  fund  pays  transporta- 
Uon  and  insurance  while  the  friendly 
town  families  contribute  the  cost  of 
food,  lodging,  and  often  clothing,  medical 
costs,  and  incidentals. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  today 
provides  for  the  disbursement  of  $5  mil- 
lion annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  assisting  organizations  similar  to 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  aid  would  be  given  directly  to 
these    organizations   provided    that    no 
group  receives  Federal  money  in  excess 
of  one-third  of  the  amount  raised  from 
their  private  contributors.  Thus,  the  biU 
•will  also  serve  as  an  incentive  for  these 
private  groups  to  raise  more  money  from 
their    individual    and    corporate    con- 
tributors. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  private  organizations  ac- 
tually exist  In  the  Nation,  the  amount  of 
money  raised  annually,  and  the  number 
of  needj'  children  affected.  Presently.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  nationwide  organiza- 
tion which  performs  Uiis  vital  informa- 
tion-gathering function.  My  bill  would 
establish  a  Federal  clearinghouse  where 
information  could  be  obtained  and  co- 
ordinated for  multiple  purposes. 

It  would  determine,  for  example,  the 
actual  reach  and  accomplishment  of 
these  programs,  the  methods  of  raising 
funds  by  private  campaigning,  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  possible  campsites, 
and  other  relevant  data.  The  information 
would  be  available  to  assist  these  organi- 
zations, thus  providing  them  with  insight 
and  the  answers  necessary  for  running  a 
successful  vacation  schedule. 

In  the  past,  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
to  a  public  agency  has  served  as  a  com- 
mendable   aid    to    the    underprivileged 
child.  However,  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunity  Informs  me  that 
camping  programs  for  the  imderprivl- 
leged   although  providing  enriching  ex- 
periences for  the  children,  are  too  costly 
to  be  attempted  on  a  full-scale  basis. 
Undc ;    some    community    action    pro- 
grams,  private   nonprofit   camping   or- 
ganizations have  received  Federal  funds 
as  a  delegate  agency.  However,  due  to  the 
fact  that  CAP  agencies  have  multiprob- 
lem-solvlng  programs  to  operate,  activ- 
ities involving  camping  programs  have 
been  slight.  My  bill  is  not  a  substitute 
plan  for  existing  Federal  programs.  In- 
stead, it  soUcits  the  private  sector  to  sup- 
plement the  Federal  funds  expended  for 
camping  programs  on  a  2-to-l  ratio.  The 
funds  of  existing  Federal  programs  are 
diaracteristically  allocated  to  a  pubUc. 
local  agency.  My  bill  allocates  funds  to  a 
private  organization.  My  procedure,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  al- 
ready established  Federal  programs. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  actively  pur- 
sue a  path  which  would  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  Nation  in  a  more  active 


role  than  that  which  It  has  previously 
taken  The  possibilities  of  this  bill  are 
numerous.  For  example,  a  group  of  citi- 
zens in  a  small  community  could  raise 
funds  to  send  some  of  the  underprivi- 
leged children  In  their  area  to  a  private 
camp  The  Government  would  match  the 
funds  up  to  one-third.  The  local  citizens 
would  be  receiving  Incentive  through 
Federal  assistance,  while  the  chUd  would 
spend  part  of  the  summer  with  compan- 
ions from  various  different  socioeco- 
rvomic  backgrounds,  learning  campmg 
skills  and  having  the  refreshing  expen- 
ences  which  camp  life  brings. 

As  I  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the 
camp  safety  bill.  H.R.  10628.'  which  I 
introduced  on  June  7.  1967,  there  are 
now  some  15.000  day,  resident,  and  travel 
camps  in  the  United  States  providing  for 
some  6  mlUion  campers.  The  parents  of 
that  many  children  must  be  right  in  de- 
termining that  camps  can  build  sound 
minds  in  a  healthy  body. 

On  July  19  this  body  passed  an  anti- 
riot  bill,  but  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  establishing  the  necessary  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  the  causes  of  these 
riots,  and  eliminating  the  conditions 
which  breed  chaos,  poverty,  and  destruc- 
tion in  our  cities. 

There  follows  a  list  of  overnight  camps 
available  for  New  York  City's  needy 
children— including  camp  placement  and 
referrals : 


Albany  houses  (See  Stuyvesant  Oommu- 
nlty  Center) . 

Albert  B.  Hlnes.  Camp  (See  Madison  Square 
Boys'  Club). 

All  Angels  Church  (See  Incarnation  Camp) . 

All  Saints  Church  (See  Incarnation  Camp) . 

All  Souls'  Church  Camp : 

Offlce  88  St  Nicholas  Ave,  Man  10026 
I  MO  a-45141  Rev  Clifford  S  Lauder,  exec  dlr.; 
Camp  ParkflvUle,  NY  12768  [Liberty  1247  W). 
Two  2-week  periods  for  boys,  8-17  years.  Two 
2-vreek  periods  for  girls,  8-17  years.  July 
5-Aug.  28.  Complete  outdoor  summer  pro- 

zrsjji-  __    -, 

Alpine  Scout  Camp  (See  Greater  New  York 
Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of  America) . 

American  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Jews, 
Inc.:  236  W  72  St,  Man  10023  [EN  2-7201] 
Harold  B  Pretlove,  exec  sec;  Daniel  Puchs, 
missionary  sec.  .„„..   ,;,„ 

Camp  Tel-Hal,  Honey  Brook,  Pa  19344.  For 
boys  and  girls  of  the  classes  conducted  by 
the  American  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Jews. 

American  Ethical  Union  (See  Encampment 

for  Citizenship) .  „,...,      . 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.. 
15  W  16  St,  Man  10011  [WA  4-0420]  M  Robert 
Barnett,  exec  dlr.;  Rest-Haven,  Monroe,  NY 
10950.  A  vacation  center  for  blind  women, 
18-60,  who  are  In  good  health  and  who  can- 
not afford  a  paid  summer  resort.  June-Sept. 
Capacity  30.  Free. 

American  Legion  Children's  Camp  of  New 
York  Country,  Inc.:  Offloe,  238  William  St., 
Man  10038  [WO  2-4044]. 

Camp  Rooea  Gap,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y.  For 
needy  boys  and  girls  of  New  York  City,  8-13 
years.  Boys  In  July;  girls  In  Aug.  Nonsectar- 
ian.  Transportation  by  bus.  Program  Includes 
swimming,  hiking,  crafts,  dramatics,  nature 
study,  cook-outs,  and  pioneering.  Capacity 
80.  Stay  2  weeks.  Free. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.:  14  W 
Eighth  St.  Man  10011  [GR  6-5680]  Frank 
D  Cosgrove,  exec  dlr.:  Purpose:  to  develop 
healthy,  happy,  self-reliant,  weU-lnformed, 
communlty-mlnded  and  world-minded  clti- 


•The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  of 
July  24,  1967,  page  24,  endorsed  this  bUl  and 
the  Senate  blU,  8.  1473.  by  Senator  RIblcoff. 
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zens;  and  to  further  good  will  among  people 
of  all  lands.  Provides,  especially  for  youth, 
the  inexpensive,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional, outdoor  travel  opportunities  of  hos- 
tellng — prlmarUy  by  bicycle  and  on  foot 
along  scenic  forest  traUs  and  byways,  and 
to  places  of  historic  and  cultural  Interest  in 
America  and  abroad. 

Andree  Clark,  Camp  (See  Girl  Scout  Covm- 
cil  of  Greater  New  York) . 

Anita,  Camp  (see  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund). 
Apache  Circle  (see  JubUee  Youth). 
Associated  Cardiac  Leagues,  Inc.:  1  Union 
Sq  W  Man  10003  [WA  9-8055]:  Sprout 
Lake  Camp,  Verbank,  NY.  12585.  Maury 
Antlne,  exec  dlr.:  For  girls  and  boys,  8-15 
years,  with  organic  heart  disease  In  the  IB, 
IIB,  IC,  and  nc  classifications.  Nonsec- 
tarlan  and  interracial.  Referrals  through 
cardiaic  clinics  and  private  physicians. 

Associated  YM-YWHA'S  of  Greater  New 
York:  33  W  60  St,  Man  10023  [PL  7-0920] 
Irving  Brodsky,  gen  dlr.:  Camp  Poyntelle- 
Ray  HIU,  Poyntelle.  Pa  18454,  New  York  of- 
flce: 33  W  60  St.  Man  10023  [CO  5-0616] 
Ethel  Abrams,  camp  dlr.;  Boys,  8-14;  girls, 
8-13.  Three  3-week  periods. 

Camp  EUa  Fobs,  New  Mllford,  Conn  06776. 
New  York  office:  East  Tremont  YM-YWHA, 
1926-30  Crotona  Pkwy,  Bronx  10460  [LU 
9-4200]  Harry  D  Katz  camp  dlr.:  Boys  and 
girls,  8-12  years.  Three  3-week  periods.  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Camp.  Men  and  women.  Five  2- 
week  trips. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Blind 
ChUdren,  Inc.  520  Fifth  Ave,  Man  10036 
(MU  3-5844;  LA  5-6983]  Mrs  Selma  Shen- 
kin,  pres.;  Grants  to  residential  or  day  camps 
for  blind,  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Also  funds  for  special  counselors  or  staff  for 
a  child  accepted  into  a  camp  for  sighted 
children. 

Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, New  York  City  Chapter  (See  in  this 
section  Day) . 

Association  of  Jewish  Sponsored  Camps, 
Inc.,  31  Union  Sq  W,  Man  10003  [AL  5-3722] 
Marcxis  Rothman,  exec  dir.;  Jewish  Camp 
Application  Bureau.  Information  about  and 
referral  to  camps  operated  by  Jewish  spon- 
sored social  agencies  and  organizations.  Pro- 
fessional consultation  available  year  round 
for  discussion  of  plans  to  meet  individual 
needs  for  camping  and  related  services  In 
New  York  and  neighboring  states. 

Baptist  Fresh  Air  Home  Society,  The,  297 
Park  Ave  S,  Man  10010  [AL  4-0880]  Rev 
Angus  C  Hull,  th  d,  exec  sec;  Rev  S  Soto 
Font&nez,  dir  of  camping;  Old  Oak  Camp, 
Poughquag,  NY  12570  [914:  PA  4-5285]; 
primarily  for  Baptist  underprivileged  chU- 
dren, 8-12  years,  but  some  others  accepted. 
Med  exam  required.  Special  recommenda- 
tions from  physician  will  be  noted.  Resident 
registered  nvirse  and  dietitian.  Stay  11  days. 
Capacity  75. 
BarryvUle  Camp  (See  Mel-Met  Camps) . 
Bicycle  Tours  (See  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew   Association) . 

Big  Brothers,  Inc..  223  E  30  St,  Man  10016 
(MU  6-2042]  Howard  A  Kleval,  exec  dir; 
Robert  M  Pattison,  social  service  dlr.;  limited 
to  boys  enrolled  in  Big  Brothers,  as  integral 
part  of  total  program.  Camp  referrals  for 
boys  10-16  years  of  age.  Camp  stay  2  weeks 
or  more.  Examination  by  qualified  physician 
required.  Registration  fee  $5. 

Bishop  McDonnell  Vacation  Camp  (See 
Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  New  York) . 

Bliss,  Camp  (See  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Fund). 

Bohatom.  Camp  (See  St.  Augtistine 
Church) . 

Bowdoln  Boys'  Camp  (See  ChUdren's  Aid 
Society) . 

Boy  Scouts  (See  Greater  New  York  Coun- 
cils, Boy  Scouts  of  America) . 

Boys'  Athletic  League,  Inc.,  51  E  42  St,  Man 
10017  [OX  7-0947]  Wlllard  L  Kauth,  dir.: 


Camp  Klrby,  RFD,  Stony  Point,  NY  10980. 
Fred  Levlne.  dlr.  Leadership  camp. 

Camp  Klwago.  Upper  Twin  Lake,  Central 
Valley,  NY  10917  (914:  WA  8-6730]  RobCTt 
G  Brandt,  dlr.  Capacity  96. 

Camp  La-No-Wa,  Barnes  Lake,  Central  Val- 
ley, NY  10917  (914:  WA  8-6759]  George 
Meyers,  dlr.  Capacity  75. 

Camp  Orenda.  Lake  Massawlppa,  Central 
Valley,  NY  10917  (914:  WA  8-6754]  Raymond 
Weinberg,  dlr.  Capacity  85. 

Camp  Sebago,  Lake  Skenonto,  Bear  Moun- 
tain. NY  10911  [914:  EL  1-9846]  Sal  Romano, 
dlr.  Capacity  100. 

Camp  Wakonda,  RFD  1,  Stony  Point,  NY 
10980.  Fred  Levlne,  dlr.  Day  camp  and  over- 
night camp  for  boys  and  girls  8-16  years. 

Boys  Brotherhood  Republic  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  290  E  Third  St,  Man  10009  [CA  8-4433] 
Ralph  Hlttman,  exec  dir.;  Camp  Wabenakl, 
Lake  Stahahe,  Southflelds,  NY  10975  [914: 
EL  1-2285].  Capacity  120  boys,  7-16  years.  In- 
terracial, nonsectarlan,  diversified  outdoor 
program;  emphasis  on  leadership  training. 
Low-income  families;  fees  based  on  ability 
to  pay. 

Boys'  Club  of  New  York,  the,  287  E  10  St, 
Man  10009  (GR  7-8177]  Robert  T  Olson,  exec 
dir.;  Camp  Harriman,  East  Jewett,  NY  12424. 
Andrew  Korothy,  dlr.;  Adm  through  main 
offlce.  Nurse,  physician  on  call.  For  members 
only,  8-14  years.  Capacity  1,200  a  season. 
Rates  vary.;  Camp  Tabor  (Caddy  Camp), 
Fishers  Island,  NY  11943.  Frank  Skokan,  dlr.; 
For  members  only,  14-18  years.  Capacity  100. 
Boys  Harbor,  Inc.,  Offlce,  545  Fifth  Ave., 
Man  10017 (OX  7-5846].  Camp,  East  Hamp- 
ton, LI  11937.  Warner  Griffin  camp  dlr.;  For 
boys  8-16  years,  specially  referred  by  the 
courts,  churches,  community  agencies,  from 
diverse  ethnic  and  religious  groups,  high 
hazard  areas,  and  multi-problem  families. 
Field  workers  In  constant  touch  with  them 
throughout  the  year.  July-Aug,  8-week 
period.  Capacity  75.  No  fee. 

Brady,  Camp   (See  Girl  Scout  CouncU  of 
Greater  New  York). 

Bronx  House-Emanuel  Camps,  Inc.,  Office, 
990  Pelham  Pkwy  S,  Bronx  10461  (TA  8-8952) 
Aaron  Mltrarxl,  dlr.;  Camps.  Copake,  NY 
12616.  Children's  Camp.  Boys  8-14  years,  ca- 
pacity 154;  girls  8-13  years,  capacity  147. 
Stay  3  weeks.  July-Aug.  Fees  on  sliding  scale. 
Referrals  accepted  from  treatment  agencies 
and  group-work  centers;  reports  written  on 
request;  Counselor-ln-tralning  Program.  For 
20  girls  16-17  years.  Stay  9  weeks.  Fee  »400. 
Work  Camp  Program.  For  15  boys  15-16,  and 
15  girls,  14-15  years.  Stay  9  weeks.  Fee  »400. 
A  camp  is  also  maintained  for  older  people. 
(See  In  section  Aged:  Recreation). 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's  Aid  Society;  286  Schermerhorn  St, 
Bklyn  11217  [TR  5-0710].  Dept  for  the  Han- 
dicapped. Jewell  K.  PhllUps,  dlr.;  Shelter  Is- 
land Camp,  Shelter  Island.  LI  11964.  For 
blind  women  and  physically  handicapped 
men  and  women.  Open  summer  months.  Adm 
through  Jewell  K.  Phillips,  dlr. 

Brooklyn  YWCA  (See  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn). 

Brownsville- Van  Dyke  Community  Center: 
330  PoweU  St,  Bklyn  11212  [HT  5-6850]  John 
D  Morrison,  exec  dlr.  Sponsored  by  the  New 
York   City   Board   of  Education,   Bureau  of 
Community  Education.  Camp  Placement  Di- 
vision. Registration  In  April  and  May  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  other 
agencies.  Two  weeks.  No  fees. 
Buckskin  Stockade  (Sse  JubUee  Youth) . 
Burrwood    (See   in   section   Aged:    Homes 
under  listing  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind ) . 
cyo  (See  CathoUc  Youth  Organization  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York) . 

Caddy  Camp  (See  Boys'  Club  of  New  York: 
Camp  Tabor). 

Calvary  and  St  Cyprian's  Episcopal  Church, 
962  Bvishwick  Ave,  Bklyn  11221  [GL  3-3764]. 
Mountain  View  Camp,  Haines  Fall*,  NY 
12436.  Rev  Edward  B  Beckles,  exec  dlr;  Rev 
John  A  Richards,  camp  dlr.  For  boys  and 
girls  5-16  years.  Area  134  sq  acres.  Season  10 


weeks.  Capacity  150,  Fe*  $30  per  week.  Visit- 
ing Sun.  Apply  to  exec  dlr.  An  area  and 
building  available  to  adults  who  are  desirous 
of  spending  a  vacation. 

Camp:  In  the  case  of  camps  with  names 
other  than  those  of  their  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations, the  name,  not  "Camp,"  Is  listed 
as  a  cross  reference,  e.g.,  "Klwago,  Camp  (See 
Boys'  Athletic  League)." 

Camp  and  Outing  YMCA  (See  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Greater  New  York). 
Camp  Dlneen:  Offlce,  122  E  22  St,  Man 
10010  (OR  7-5000]  Msgr  Philip  J  Mxirphy, 
supervising  dlr.;  Camp,  New  Paltz,  NY  12561. 
For  boys  8-14  years.  July-Aug.  Stay  2  weeks, 
$40.  Capacity  150. 

Camp  Hurley,  Inc.:  Office,  1  Union  Sq  W, 
Man  10001  ( WA  4-7443] .  Camp,  R3,  Kingston, 
NY  12401.  Merrill  Youkeles,  dlr.;  Boys  9-16 
years;  girls  8-16  years.  Three  3-week  trips. 
Capacity  200.  Sliding  scale  up  to  $168. 

Camp  Isabella  Freedman  of  Connecticut, 
Inc.:  Office,  1395  Lexington  Ave,  Man  10028 
(TR  6-2074].  Camp,  Falls  Village,  Conn 
06031  (203:  TA  4-5991]  Charles  Berland.  dir.; 
For  adults  56  years  and  over,  three  2-week 
trips;  for  teen-age  girls  12V2-I614  years,  two 
3-week  trips.  Off-season  weekends  through- 
out the  year  for  young  adults,  18-28  years, 
and  family  groups.  Sliding  scale  of  fees. 

Camp  Louemma,  Inc.,  Office,  89-47  163  St. 
Jamaica,  LI  1 1432  [  OL  8-7272  ]  Byrd  Drucker 
exec  dlr.;  Camp,  Glenwood,  NJ  07418.  For 
boys  and  girls,  8-15',^  years,  of  low-Income 
families  of  Queens  and  Nassau  counties. 
Three  3-week  trips.  Fee  according  to  ablhty 
to  pay. 

Camp  Loyaltown,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Office,  1440  Broadway,  Man  10018  (WI  7- 
7876]  Hyman  L.  Flechner.  dlr.;  Camp,  Hunter, 
NY  12442.  Boys  7-13  years.  Three  3-week 
camping  periods.  Agency  scholarship  rates 
on  agency  referrals. 

Camp  Madison-PeUcla,  Inc.,  Office,  1  Union 
Sq  W.  Rm  701,  Man  10003  (OR  5-6710). 
Camp,  Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579.  Sol  Press, 
dlr.  Boys  and  girls  7-12.  July-Aug.  Three  3- 
week  trips.  Capacity  100.  Work  camp  for 
girls  and  boys,  16-17  years.  Serves  recognized 
social  agencies;  some  direct  referrals.  Winter 
facilities  for  special  program  In  cooperation 
vrtth  New  York  City  Youth  Board. 

Camp  Moonbeam  Association,  Inc..  Offlce. 
31  Union  Sq  W.  Man  10003  (CI  6-9761). 
Camp  Moonbeam,  Putnam  Valley,  NY  10579. 
Walter-John  Kazeka,  dlr.;  Boys  7-13  years; 
girls  7-12  years  (at  time  of  adm).  Three  3- 
week  periods.  Simple  dietary  laws  observed. 
Rates,  sliding  scale  adjusted  on  individual 
basis,  fare,  and  laundry  linens  included. 
Scholarship  funds  available. 

Camp  Rainbow.  Inc.,  Offlce,  33  W  60  St, 
Man  10023  [JU  6-2900).  Camp,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  NY  10521  (914:  CR  1-4291]  Meyer 
Rabban,  dlr.;  For  emotionally  dlstxirbed  boys 
and  girls  6-11  years.  SUy  8  weeks.  July  2- 
Aug  27.  Capacity  66.  Fee  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  Referrals  accepted  from  social  agencies 
only. 

Camp  Sussex,  Inc.,  Office,  1140  Broadway, 
Man  10001  (MU  3-8528).  Camp,  Sussex,  NJ 
07461.  Martin  Silverman,  exec  dir.;  For  un- 
derprivileged boys  and  girls  from  lowest  in- 
come families,  7-12.  July-Sept.  Stay  3  weeks. 
Dietary  laws  observed.  Resident  physician 
and  nurses.  Capacity  400.  Free,  including 
transportation  and  clothing. 

Camp  Vacamas  Association,  Inc.,  31  Union 
Sq  W,  Man  10003  [WA  9-8105]  Irving  Topal, 
exec  dlr;  Mrs  Judith  E  Heyman,  admin  assoc. 
Camp  Vacamas,  BuUer,  NJ  07405.  Boys  and 
girls  8-14  years.  Stay  2  or  3  weeks.  For  chil- 
dren from  low  income  famlUes.  Resident 
physician  and  nurses.  Simple  dietary  laws 
observed.  Capacity  280.  Special  arrangements 
with  referral  agencies.  Limited  number  of 
direct  applications  with  fees  based  on  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Camp  Williams,  1133  Broadway,  Man  10010 
(CH  3-1648)  Irwin  Schlussel,  pres.  Camp,  20 
Road  306,  Suffem,  NY  10901.  Camp  for  un- 
derprivileged   ChUdren,    8-13    years.    Three 
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eioups  of  children,  80  boys  and  60  girls  at 

0  le  time.  Exam  by  physicians.  Bates  »72  for 
3  weeks,  to  be  paid  by  agencies  or  by  rela- 
tl  ves  who  send  the  children. 

Carola,  Camp  (See  New  Tork  Phllan- 
ti  iroplc  League,  UOTS) .  ,         „„„  „  oo 

CathoUc  Camp  Association,  Inc.,  322  E  22 
Si  Man  10010  [OR  7-5000].  Camp  Hayes, 
C  odeffroy,  NT  12739.  John  T  Ryan,  res  dlr. 
E  oys  8-15  years.  Exam  by  physician.  Capacity 
3  !5.  Rates  $55  for  2  weeks. 

Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
1)1  Joralemon  St,  Bklyn  11201   (TK  5-0800]. 

1  amlly  Division.  Free  vacation  homes  pro- 
sram  for  needy  children.  Italian  Board  of 
Cuardlans.  Camp  IBG  (see  separate  listing 
inder  Italian  Board  of  Guardians). 

Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Hew  York,  122  E  22  St.  Man  10010  [OR  7- 
■  000]  Helene  Corrtgan,  dlr  Free  Camp  Care 
]  )ept.  General  Information  regarding  free 
i  amp  care  for  ftathoUc  children. 

Catholic  Settlement  Association  of  Brook- 
yn  Inc  The  Doctor  White  Memorial  Catho- 
ic  Settlement,  237  Front  St.,  Bklyn  11201 
TR  5-8802]  Sr  Thomas  Marie,  exec  dlr.; 
laces  children  In  summer  camps  and  pri- 
rate  homes  In  coordination  with  the  Herald 
Tribvme  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  Catholic  Chari- 
les.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

CathoUc  Youth  Organization  of  the  Arch- 
Uocese  of  New  York,  122  E  22  St.  Man  10010 
OR  7-5000].  Camps,  Putnam  Valley.  NY 
10679.  Ages:  8-14  years:  rates:  $37  for  2 
ireeks  CYO  Girls  Camp.  Ursula  Minnie,  dir. 
Capacity  140.  CYO  Boys  Camp.  W.  Dennis 
Healey,  dlr.  Capacity  200. 

Center  for  Education  in  Democracy  (Stfc 
Encampment  for  Citizenship ) . 

ChUd  Service  League,  Inc..  92-32  Union 
Hall  St.  Jamaica.  LI  11433  (AX  7-7300] 
Samuel  C.  Weir,  exec,  dir.;  Turkey  Mountain 
Camp,  Yorktown  Heights.  NY.  10598.  Out- 
door group  living.  Coed.  11-14  years.  Leader- 
ship Training  Corps  for  boys  and  girls,  15-18; 
for  development  of  group  leaders.  Camp 
Placement.  Maintains  camp  placement  serv- 
ice for  children  of  Queens. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  the.  105  E  22  St., 
Man  10010  [GR  5-3640]  John  H.  Dreasen, 
dlr  County  Branches.  Maintains  three  camps, 
integrating  children  5-16  years  from  all 
neighborhoods.  Grouped  by  age:  5-10  years 
chiefly  at  Bowdoln  and  Vanderbilt  camps. 
Bowdoin  Boys'  Camp.  New  Hamburg.  N.Y. 
12560.  Vanuerbllt  Girls'  Camp.  New  Ham- 
burg, N.Y.  12560. 

Wagon  Road  Camp  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, Chappaqua,  NY.  10514.  Wallkill  Camp, 
New  Paltz,  N.Y.  12561. 

Christian   Herald    Association,    the.    27    t 
39  St.  Man  10016  |MU  6-0712].  Mont  Lawn 
The   Children's   Home.    Bushkiil,   Pa.    18324 
1717-   LU  8-6618]   Cal  Oertsen,  dlr.;   Hubert 
Mott,  consultant.  All-year  camping  program 
for    underprivileged    boys    and    girls,    7-11 
years    Refer  through  agencies  only.  Stay  3 
weeks   In  summer:    weekends   and   vacation 
periods  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  Inter- 
denominational   and    interracial.    Resident 
nurses    Physician   on   call.    Physical   health 
exam    required.    Capacity    200    in    summer. 
Faculties  for  groups— up  to  20— during  fall, 
winter    and  spring.  Emphasis  during  these 
months    on    underprivileged,    handicapped, 
and  those  groups  for  whom  few  facilities  are 
available  In  the  summer.  No  charge  at  any 
tune. 

Long  House,  the  Continuation  Camp, 
HlllsbSro,  N.H.  03244  [603:  464-3906]  Cal 
Gertsen,  dlr.;  Hubert  Mott,  consultant.  A 
summer  camping  program.  Registration  by 
invltatton  only  for  boys  and  girls  age  14 
years  and  up  who  have  previously  stayed  at 
Mont  Lawn  Camp. 

Chrtstodora  House,  86  E  First  St,  Man  10009 
(OR  3-5463]  Stephen  Slobadln,  exec  dlr. 
Northover  Camp,  Bound  Brook,  NJ  08805 
[201:  EL  6-3018].  For  boys  and  girls  6-12 
years.  July  and  Aug.  Stay  3  weeks.  Capacity 
140. 
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Church  of  All  Nations  and  Neighborhood 
House  (See  New  York  aty  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church) . 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (See  Incar- 
nation Camp) . 

Church  of  the  Incarnation  (See  Incarna- 
tion Camp).  .,     , 

Clark,  Camp  (See  Glri  Scout  Council  of 
Greater  New  York:  Camp  Andree  Clark). 

Clear  Pool  Camp  (See  Madison  Square 
Bovs'  Camp).  „     .  .       , 

Cliff  Villa  (See  New  York  City  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Church ). 

Coler,  Camp  ^Sec  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air 

Funci),  ^       .„ 

Community  Church  of  New  York,  the,  40 
E  35  St,  Man  10016  [MU  3^988).  The  Home- 
sterd,  RPD  1.  Crafts.  NY  (PO:  Carmel,  NY 
10512)  Rev.  Richard  D.  Leonard,  minister  of 
education.  Family  camp.  June  23-July  7. 
Adults,  $30  weekly:  children  6-14,  *15 
weeklv;  children  under  6,  $8  weekly.  Two 
3-week  Jr-hlgh  youth  camp  periods.  July  8- 
28;  July  29-Aug  18.  $135  per  period.  One 
2-week    senior-high    youth    camp.    Aug.    19- 

Sept  1.  $70.  „ 

Community  Witness  (See  New  York  Bap- 
tist City  Society). 

Cooperative  Council  of  Jewish  Welfare  Or- 
ganizations  (See  Educational  Alliance). 
Cummings  Campgrounds  (See  Educational 

Alliance).  ,    .„, 

Gumming.?  Village  (See  Educational  Alll- 
ai.-v  Camp  Edalia,  Cummings  Village,  and 
C'lnp  Leah) . 

Dincsn,  Camp   (See  Camp  Dlneen). 

Divine  Providence  Fou.ndatlon  (See  Insti- 
tuo  of  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary) . 

Doctor  White  Memorial  Catholic  Settle- 
ment ( See  Catholic  Settlement  Association  of 
Erocklvn).  _.  ^ 

East' New  York  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Wome;i's  Hebrew  Association  (See  in  this  sec- 
tion Day). 

East  Side  House,  Inc..  Central  Offices,  337 
Alexander  Ave,  Bronx  10454  [MO  5-5250]  Mrs. 
G'-iC"  Gossclin  Lindquist,  Carleton  R.  Lind- 
Ou*<;t^  assoc  dirs.;  Mill  Brook  Center,  201  St 
Anns' Ave.  Bronx  10454  [LU  5-1254].  Stepney 
Camp  Botsford  Conn.  06464.  John  McGinn, 
dlr  •  Glris  6-13;  boys,  7-15,  members  given 
preference.  Stay:  girls,  3  weeks;  boys,  two  2- 
week  trips.  Capacity  80.  Rates  $10  weekly. 
Aging  men  and  women  at  close  of  camp  sea- 
•■on  Capacity  35.  Two  weeks  without  fee. 
Echo  Hill  Farm   (See  Henry  Street  Settle- 

Edalia  Camp    (See  Educational   Alliance). 
Edgewater    Creche    and    Rethmore    Home 
Camp  (See  Episcopal  Mission  Society  in  the 
Diocese  of  New  York) . 

Educational  Alliance,  Inc..  The,  197  E 
Broadway,  Man  10002  [GR  5-6200] .  Israel  and 
Leah  Cummings  Campground,  Brewster,  NY 
10509.  Jack  Kamaiko,  dlr.  For  aged,  mothers, 
fathers,  and  children  3-15  years.  Four  2- 
week  trips  and  one  3-week  trip  for  aged;  one 
3-week  trip  for  mothers  and  children;  three 
2-week  trips  for  famiUes.  Two  resident  RNS. 
Sliding  scale  of  fees  based  on  family  Income. 
The  Cooperative  Council  of  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Organizations  co-sponsors  vacations  for 
Jewish  aged.  Leadership  and  counselor  train- 
ing programs  for  adolescents. 

Camp  Edalia.  Cummings  Village,  and 
Camp  Leah,  Lake  Tlorati,  Bear  Mountain, 
NY  10911  Sam  Goldstein,  dir.;  Girls  and  boys, 
8-12>/2  years  Three  3-week  trips.  Resident 
doctor  and  RN.  SUding  scale  of  fees  based  on 
family  income.  Coed,  13-1514  years;  two  1- 
month  trips;  special  leadership  training, 
girls  16  years.  (See  also  Surprise  Lake  Camp 
of  the  Educational  Alliance  and  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association.) 

Elko  Lake  Camps  for  Boys  and  Girls  (See 
Episcopal  Mission  Society  In  the  Diocese  of 
New  York). 

Elko  Lake   Pioneer   Camp    (See  Episcopal 
Mission  Society  In  the  Diocese  of  New  York) . 
Ella    Pohs,    Camp    (See    Associated    YM- 
YWHA'8  of  Greater  New  York) . 


Emanuel  Camps  (See  Bronx  House-Eman- 
uel  Camps) . 

Encampment  for  Citizenship,  2  W  64  St, 
Man  10023  [SU  7-2714]  Saal  D  Lesser,  exec, 
dlr.  Sponsored  by  the  American  Ethical 
Union.  For  young  men  and  women,  18-23 
years.  Nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  nonpolitlcal. 
educational  organization  for  citizenship  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  and  practices  tf 
democracy.  Six  weeks  during  July  and  Aug; 
120  campers  in  New  York,  80  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Program  for  80  campers,  15-17  years,  at  the 
Center  for  Education  in  Democracy  in  Cali- 
fornia. Adm  Committee  selects  on  basis  of 
leadership  potential.  Fees:  $400  for  6  weeks 
plus  own  travel;  $450  plus  own  travel  for 
younger  age  group. 

Episcopal  Mission  Society  in  the  diocese 
of  New  York,  38  Bleeker  St,  Man  10012  (WO 
6-2960]  Formerly  The  New  York  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission  Society.  William 
Houtz,  camp  dlr;  WUllam  Kestner,  regr. 

Camps,  ParksvlUe,  NY  12768.  Nonsectarian: 
religious  emphasis.  Physician  on  call;  resi- 
dent nurses.  Rates  dependent  on  need.  Edge- 
water  Creche  and  Rethmore  Home  Camp. 
Capacity  102  children,  6-8  years.  Elko  Lake 
Camps  for  boys  and  girls.  Capacity  260,  9-14 
years.  Elko  Lake  Pioneer  Camp.  Primitive 
camping.  Capacity  40,  14-15  years. 

Felicia,  Camp  (See  Camp  Madison-Felicia) . 
Five  Points  Mission  (Old  Brewery).  69 
Madison  St,  Main  10002  [CO  7-6464]  Rev 
Robert  E.  Rhodes,  pastor-dlr.;  Olmstead  Fresh 
Air  Camp,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  NY  12520. 
Children  9-17.  July-Aug. 

Fobs,  Camp  (See  In  section  Vacation  Serv- 
ices: Overnight  tmder  listing  Associated 
YM-YWHA's  of  Greater  New  York:  Camp 
Ella  Fobs). 

Forest  Lake,  Camp  (See  Mornlngslde  Com- 
munity Center) . 

Free  Synagogue  Social  Service,  Inc  30  W 
68  St,  Man  10023  [TR  7^050]  Henry  E  Zleg- 
ler  exec  sec.  Boys  and  Ghrls  Work  Program. 
PlEUiement  and  scholarship  program  Includes 
the  care  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  sent  to 
camp  during  the  summer  months  by  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Syna- 

Preedman,  Camp  (See  Camp  Isabella  Freed - 
man  of  Connecticut) . 

Fresh  Air  Association  of  St  John,  Inc,  the, 
Mrs.  Charles  J  Nourse,  treas,  115  E  67  St,  Man 
10021  [RE  *-6645]. 

Camp,  Tomklns  Cove,  Rockland  Co,  NY 
10986  [914:  ST  6-5354]  Jane  E  Porter,  dir 
[914-  ST  6-2190].  Owns  and  conducts  a  Fresh 
Air  Home  where  an  11 -day  camping  vacation 
is  given  to  children  and  mothers,  and  to  older 
adults,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  Assn 
for  theh'  only  holiday.  Adult  group  accom- 
modated during  June.  Small  registration  fee 
and  bus  fare.  Six  groups  of  about  75  each, 
June-Labor  Day. 

Friendly,  Camp  (See  New  York  Baptist  City 
Soclctv) 

Friendly  Town  Homes  (See  Herald  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund) . 

Girl  Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc,  133  E  62  St,  Man  10021  [TE  8-3200] 
Elsa  Bostrom,  dlr  camp  division.  Maintains 
4  summer  season  country  camps,  a  short- 
term  camp,  established  troop  camp,  5  day 
camps  also  7  primitive  camp  sites,  29  spring 
and  fall  troop  camp  units,  and  6  year-round 
troop  camp  units. 

Camp  Andree  Clark,  Briarcllff  Manor,  N^ 
10510. 
Camp  Brady,  Patterson,  NY  12563. 
Camp  High  Rock,  Staten  Island,  NY  10306. 
Camp    Laughing   Water,    Bear    Mountain, 
NY  10911.  ^^ 

Camp     Quidnunc,     Bear     Mountain,     nic 

Henry  Kaufmann  Girl  Scout  Camp, 
Holmes.  NY  12531. 

Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  National  Of- 
fice, 101  Park  Ave,  Man  10017  [MU  3-9670] 
Gertrude  DonDero,  national  exec  dlr.;  Iron 
Rail    Camp,   Beverly,    Mass   01915.   The   na- 
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tlonal  camp  for  members  of  Girls  Clubs  of 
America.  Two-week  periods.  July-Aug,  Ca- 
pacity 200.  Pee:  Junior  camp,  ages  10-13, 
$41;  senior  camp,  ages  14  and  up,  $51.  Junior 
covmselor  training  In  May,  ages^2  and  tip, 
three  days,  $5  per  person. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Diocese  of  New 
York   (See  Incarnation  Camp). 

Goddard-Rlverside  Community  Center, 
161  W  87  St,  Man  10024  [TR  3-6600]  Thom- 
as G  Wolfe,  exec  dlr.;  Pioneer  Youth  Camp, 
Rlfton,  NY  12471.  George  Lockhart,  dlr.; 
Focus  on  small  group  program.  Interracial 
and  Interfalth.  Open  year  round.  Boys  and 
girls  6-15;  4  or  8  weeks.  Capacity  180.  Senior 
citizens,  2  weeks  In  September;  capacity  45. 
For  boys  and  girls,  7-12;  3-week  camp  pro- 
gram. Capacity  100. 
Grace  Church  (See  Incarnation  Camp). 
Gramercy  Boys'  Camp.  (See  Gramercy 
Boys'  Club  Association) . 

Gramercy  Boys'  Club  Association,  Inc., 
1637  Washington  Ave,  Bronx  10457  [TR  8- 
0500]  Herbert  Relnwald,  exec,  dlr;  Daniel  G 
Grady,  ast  exec  dir.;  Gramercy  Boys'  Camp, 
Blalrstown,  NJ  07825.  Referrals  of  boys  and 
girls  accepted.  July-Aug.  Two-week  sessions. 
Capacity  150. 

Grand  Street  Settlement,  Inc.,  283  Rivlng- 
ton  St,  Man  10002  [Gr  3-5828]  Arthur  Cohn, 
exec  dir.;  Grand  Street  Settlement  Camp, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa  18301. 

Camp  Moodna.  Girls  and  boys,  7-14  years. 
Capacity  150.  Three  3-week  periods.  Small 
groups  with  program  emphasis  on  the  group 
and  on  Individual  relationships;  relaxed.  In- 
formal atmosphere.  Resident  trained  nurse; 
local  doctor  on  call.  Sliding  scale  of  fees 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  Social  agency  re- 
ferrals accepted. 

Teenage  Work  Camp.  Coed,  15-16  years; 
9  weeks. 

Grant,  Camp  (See  Jeannle  L  Grant  Recre- 
ation Camp  Association) . 

Greater  New  York  Corporation  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventlsts,  108-11  69  Rd,  Forest  Hills, 
LI  11375  [BO  8-8110]  M  E  Moore,  camp  mgr. 
Berkshire  Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Camp, 
Wlngdale,  NY  12594.  Summer  camps  for 
chUdren  and  youth,  9-12,  12-15  years.  Ca- 
pacity 800.  July-Aug.  Two-week  periods,  $25. 
Weekend  camp  for  young  married  couples. 
May  30  to  Labor  Day.  Fees  $20-50  according 
to  faclUtles. 

Greater  New  York  Councils,  Boy  Scovits  of 

America,  25  W  43  St,  Man  10036  [WI  7-8400]. 

Bronx    OfRce,    2455    Sedgwick    Ave,    Bronx 

10468   [933-6800]   Robert  D  Smith,  borough 

exec. 

Brooklyn  Office,  133  Remsen  St,  Bklyn 
11201  [TR  5-4900]  Jack  Bucher,  borough 
exec. 

Manhattan  Office,  25  W  43  St,  Man  10036 
[WI  7-8400]   Joseph  R  Klein,  borough  exec. 
Queens    Office,     172-19    Hillside    Ave,    Ja- 
maica, LI  11432  [JA  6-0606]  Jack  D.  Dunkle, 
borough  exec. 

Statin  Island  Office,  36  Richmond  Ter,  SI 
10301  [GI  7-6600]  Primo  T  Paollnl,  borough 
exec. 

Ten  Mile  River  Scout  Camps,  Sullivan  Co, 
NY   (PO:  Narrowsburg,  NY  12764). 

During  July  and  Aug  operate  for  four  two- 
week  periods.  Serve  Boy  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers. Minimum  age  11  years.  Physical 
exam  required;  campers  with  physical  limi- 
tations or  special  med  reqtilrements  accepted 
with  approval  of  Health  and  Safety  Commit- 
tee. Resident  physicians  and  ntu-ses.  Capa- 
city 2,798  In  12  separate  camps. 

Year  'Round  Camps  (open  all  school  holi- 
days and  weekends).  Serve  Cub  Scouts  (day 
trips).  Boy  Scouts,  and  Explorers.  Attend- 
ance is  with  adult  leadership  provided  by 
institution  sponsoring  Scout  unit. 

Alpine  Scout  Camp,  Alpine,  NJ  07620.  Ca- 
pacity 4,000. 

Camp  Sanlta  Hills,  Holmes,  NY  12531.  Ca- 
pacity 700. 

Henry  Kaufmann  Scout  Camp.  South 
Huntington,  LI  11743.  Capacity  960. 


Hoyt  Farm,  Brentwood.  NT  11717.  Capacity 
400. 

Spruce  Pond  Camp,  Bouthflelds.  NY  10976. 

Capacity  188. 

William  H  Pouch  Scout  Camp,  New  Dorp, 
SI  10306.  Capacity  1,112. 

Green  Acres  Family  Camp  (See  New  York 
City  Mission  Society) . 

Greenwich  House,  27  Barrow  St,  Man 
10014  [CH  2-4140].  Summer  vacations  ar- 
ranged for  neighborhood  children  through 
other  agencies.  Greenwich  House  Camp,  Co- 
pake  Falls,  NY  12516.  For  neighborhood  chil- 
dren 7-13  years.  Stay  4  weeks.  Capacity  64. 
HES  (See  Hebrew  Education  Society  of 
Brooklyn) . 

Harrlman,  Camp  (See  Boys'  Club  of  New 
York). 

Hartley  House   (See  In  this  section  Day). 
Hatlkvah,    Camp    (See   Young   Men's   and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of  Wil- 
liamsburg) . 

Hay  Fever  Relief  Association  (See  National 
Hay  Fever  Relief  Association) . 

Hayden,  Camp  (See  Herald  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund). 

Hayes,  Camp  (See  Catholic  Camp  Associa- 
tion)". 

Hebrew  Educational  Society  of  Brooklyn. 
564  Hopklnson  Ave.,  Bklyn  11212  [DI  2-0337] 
David  M.  Klelnstein,  exec,  dlr.;  Camp  HES, 
Inc,  Lake  Stahahe,  Southflelds,  NY  10975. 
Boys  and  girls  8-14  years.  July-Aug.  Sliding 
scale  of  fees. 

Hebrew  Infants  Home  (See  Hebrew  Kin- 
dergarten and  Infants  Home) . 

Hebrew  Kindergarten  and  Infants  Home, 
Ire.  310  Beach  20  St,  Far  Rockaway,  LI  116'Jl 
[PA  7-1140]  Mrs  Gilbert  Goldstein,  pres. 
Camp  Beach  Isle.  For  underprivileged  chil- 
dren, 5  and  6  years.  July-Aug.;  2-week  stay. 
Henry,  Camp  (See  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment) . 

Henry  Kaufmann  Girl  Scout  Camp  (See 
Girl  Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  York). 

Henry  Kaufmann  Scout  Camp  (See  Greater 
New  York  Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of  America). 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  255  Henry  St, 
Man  10002  [OR  4-1100]  Helen  Hall,  dlr.. 
Camp  Henry,  Mahopac  Falls,  NY  10542.  Ray 
Bonda,  dir.  Boys  8-15.  Three  3-week  trips. 
Echo  Hill  Farm,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
10508.  Mrs  Ruth  S  Tefferteller,  dlr.  Family 
d.-iy  camping;  6  days  a  v.'eek. 

The  Fresh  ALr  Fund,  230  W  41  St.  Man 
10036  [PE  6-4000]  Frederick  H.  Lewis,  exec 
dlr.;  Vacations  provided  children,  5-16  years. 
In  Friendly  Town  homes.  Stay  2  weeks  to  all 
sunmicr.  All  referrals  through  established 
social  agencies.  Nonsectarian.  Free.  Also 
maintains  the  following  camps.  Stay  2  weeks. 
Free. 

Camp  Anita.  FlshkUl,  NY  12524.  Girls  11-13 
years.  Capacity  36.  „ 

Camp  Bliss,  Pishkill,  NY  12524.  Girls  9-11 
years.  Capacity  108. 

Camp  Coler,  FlshkUl,  NY  12524.  Girls  14- 
16  years.  Capacity  72. 

Camp  Hayden,  FlshkUl,  NY  12524.  Boys 
11-13  years.  Capacity  108. 

Camp  Hidden  Valley,  FlshkUl,  NY  12524. 
Lucille  Chandler,  dlr;  sixty  able-bodied  chU- 
dren and  60  handicapped,  8-12  years. 

Camp  Marks  Memorial,  Bed  Hook,  NY 
12571.  Owen  Engler,  dlr.;  Boys  8-10  years. 
Capacity  108. 

Camp  Pioneer,  FlshkUl,  N.Y  12524.  Jacob 
Jululs,  dlr.;  Boys  14-16  years.  Capacity  80. 

Herrllch,  Camp  (See  Lutheran  Social  Serv- 
ices of  Metropolitan  New  York). 

Hidden  VaUey,  Camp  (See  Herald  Tribtme 
Fresh  Air  Fund). 

High  Rock,  Camp  (See  Girl  Scout  CouncU 
of  Greater  New  York). 

Hlnes,  Camp  (See  Madison  Square  Boys' 
Club). 

Holiday   HUls   Branch    (See  Young   Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Greater  New  York) . 
Homestead,  the  (See  Community  Church 
of  New  Tork) . 


Hope,  Camp  (See  Lakeside  Bible  Confer- 
ence) . 

Horseshoe  Mesa  (See  Jubilee  Touth). 
Hoyt  Farm  (See  Greater  New  York  Coun- 
cils, Boy  Scouts  of  America). 

Hudson  Guild.  Inc,  436  W  St,  Man  10001 
(LO  4-9040]  H  Daniel  Carpenter,  exec  dir.; 
Farm  and  Camp,  Andover,  NJ  07821.  For  adult 
vacationers,  Including  the  aged,  and  fami- 
lies. Cottages  for  families  with  organized 
day  camp  for  children.  Low  rates.  Excellent 
facilities  for  winter  use  by  groups. 

Huntington  Community  Center  (See  Sam- 
uel Hunting  Community  Center). 
Hurley,  Camp   (See  Camp  Hurley). 
I  B  G,  Camp  (See  ItaUan  Board  of  Guard- 
l.ans ) . 

Incarnation  Camp.  Inc.,  65  Elm  St,  Wln- 
sted,  Conn  06098.  Andrew  Katsnnls,  dlr.; 
A  joint  venture  of  the  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation, Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  All 
Aneels  Church.  All  Saints  Church,  Grace 
Church,  St  James  Church,  St  Thomas 
Church,  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
Diocese  of  New  York. 

New  York  Office,  240  E  31  St,  Man  10016 
[MU  9-2151). 

Camp,  Ivoryton,  Conn  06442.  For  chUdren 
8-14  years.  Capacity:  120  boys;  94  girls. 
Cabins,  tents,  and  houses.  Lake.  Staff  of  60; 
doctor  on  call;  2  resident  registered  nurses. 
Opportunity  to  play,  work,  and  worship  to- 
gether In  a  country  setting  under  skilled 
Christian  guidance.  Two  4-week  sessions. 
Fee  J200  per  month  plus  $10  canteen. 

Vacation  lodge  for  older  adults.  For  men 
and  women  over  60  years.  Capacity  60.  Swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing,  handicnifts,  singing, 
discussion  groups,  indoor  and  outdoor 
games,  bus  trips.  Two  12-day  sessions.  June 
7-18,  Aug  30-Sept  10.  Fee  $60.  sliding  seal!?. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (See  in 
section  Aged:   Homes). 

Institute  of  Franciscan  Missionaries  of 
Mary  (Divine  Providence  Foundation),  225 
E  45  St,  M.an  10017  [YU  6-5191]  Mother  Mary 
Edgarda,  supth.  St  Helene  Camp,  Palenville. 
NY  12463.  Adm  through  city  office.  Boys  6  3 
years,  girls  6-14  years.  Capacity,  boys  50: 
girls  125.  Resident  nurse,  physician  on  call. 
Rates  $35  a  week  and  fare. 

Iron  Rail  Camp  (See  Girls  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica) . 

Isabella  Freedman,  Camp  (See  Camp  Isa- 
bella  Preedman   of   Connecticut). 

Israel  and  Leah  Cummings  Campgrounds 
(See  Educational  Alliance). 

Italian  Board  of  Guardians,  Inc.,  191  Jora- 
lemon St,  Bklyn  11201  (TR  6-0800).  Camp 
IBG.  Wapplngers  Falls,  NY  12590  (914:  AX 
7-2142)  Rev  Domenick  J  Adessa.  dlr.  July- 
Aug.  Throe  3-week  periods.  Therapeutic, 
geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  or  girls 
showing  emotional  disturbances.  Specialized 
staff.  Capacity  50.  Sliding  scale  of  fees. 

Italian  Welfare  League,  Inc.,  34  E  29  St, 
Man  10016  [MU  5-^764]  Angela  M  Carlozzi, 
exec  sec;  Frank  Traverse,  immigration  con- 
sultant. Finances  camp  vacations  for  ap- 
proximately 100  Italian-American  children 
through  various  agencies  selected  by  Its 
social  service  committee. 

Jawonlo,  Camp  (See  Rockland  County  C3n- 
ter  for  Physically  Handicapped ) . 

Jeanne  L  Grant  Recreation  Camp  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  V  Rotary  Club  of  Brooklyn,  Hotel 
St  George,  51  Clark  St,  Bklyn  11201  [M'V 
5-7272).  Camp  Grant,  Calverton,  LI  11933 
[516:  PA  7-0655)  Daniel  Hurley,  dlr.  Boys 
8-14  years.  Stay  2-8  weeks.  Exam  by  sending 
organization's  physician.  Resident  nurse.  Ca- 
pacity 176.  Rates  on  application. 

Jefferson  Park  Mission  and  Social  Center 
(See  New  York  City  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church ) . 

Jened  Camp  Foundation  (See  In  section 
Handicapped :  Other  Services ) . 

Jewish  Camp  AppUcatlon  Bureau  (See  As- 
sociation of  Jewish  Sponsored  Camps). 

Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  (See  in  section 
Recreation:  Manhattan). 
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JewlBh  Society  for  the  Deaf,  The,  171  W 
a,  St,  Man  10024  [SU  7-5333)  Mrs.  Tanya 
^  ash,  exec  dlr.;  Arranges  placements  for  day 
o-  country  camping  for  deaf  children,  boys 
a  id  girls  8-15  years,  and  country  camping  for 
a  sed  deaf. 

Jewish  Vacation  Association.  Inc.,  31  Union 
Si  W,  Rm  1615.  Man  10003  [AL  5-3722]  Ida 
C  ppenhelmer,  consultant.  An  agency  of  the 
federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New 
^  ork.  It8  basic  functions  are  research  and  de- 
V  slopment  of  vacation  activities  for  the  Jew- 
li  h  community. 

Jonas  Foundation  (See  Louis  Augxast  Jonas 
I  oundation). 

Joy,  Camp  (See  Lakeside  Bible  Confer- 
ejice). 

Jubilee  Ranch  (See  Jubilee  Youth). 
Jubilee  Youth,  Inc.,  55  Hanson  PI,  Bklyn 
il217  [JA  2-6000]. 

Jubilee  Ranch,  PO  Box  1,  Port  Jervis,  NY 

:2771.   James  William  Anderson,   dlr;    Lynn 

J  Jiderson,  dlr  social  service.  Assists  children 

1  rhose  needs   may  be  met  by  program  and 

I  tafl-  seriously  disturbed  excluded.  Qualified 

(oclal  worker  must  certify  the  child's  needs 

(,nd   that   he   Is   not  seriously  disturbed.   A 

lanch   camp,   with   full   program   of    crafts. 

I  ports,  swimming,  hobbles,  mechanics;  horse- 

■  lack  riding  (28  horses)  Included  in  fee.  Ma- 

1  ure  college  staff.  June  26-Aug  28,  minimum 

;i   weeks.   Visiting  Sun,  3-5   pm.   Fee   $30   a 

?eek.  Scholarships  available  In  proportion  to 

i  «ntrlbutlons  received.  Apply  to  Dept  A,  PO 

Jox    1.    Port    Jervis.    NY     12771.    Bucltskln 

Jtockade.    Boys    12-16    years,    capacity    60. 

aorseshoe  Mesa.  Girls  12-16  years,  capacity 

JO.  Apache  Circle.  Boys  and  girls,  6-11  years, 

lapaclty  80.  ,„       ^.  , 

Kaufmann    Girl    Scout    Camp    (See    Girl 

3cout  Council  of  Greater  New  York:  Henry 

Kaxifmarm  Girl  Scout  Camp). 

Kaufmann  Scout  Camp  (See  Greater  New 
York  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Henry 
Kaufmann  Scout  Camp) . 

Kinder-Ring.  Camp  (See  Workmen's  Cir- 
cle). 

Klpa  Bay  Boys'  Club,  Inc.  301  E  52  St. 
Man  10022  [PL  5-5233)  Charles  McNlven.  exec 
dlr  •  Klpe  Bay  Boys'  Camp.  Valhalla.  NY  10595 
Boys  6-12  years.  Stay  3  weeks.  Exam  by  Club's 
physician.  Physician  on  caU.  Capacity  112. 
Rates  vary  according  to  parents'  ability  to 
pay.  For  members  of  Kips  Bay  Boys'  Club 
only.  . 

Klrby,  Camp  (See  Boys'  Athletic  League). 
Klwago.  Camp  (See  Boys'  Athletic  League) . 
LaGuardla  Memorial  House.  331  E  116  St. 
Man  10029  (LE  4-7800]  Edward  Corsl,  exec 
dlr.;  Vacation  services.  Fresh  Air  Fund  regis- 
tration and  placement,  summer  day  camp 
and  trips,  etc. 

Lakeside  Bible  Conference,  Inc,  Camps, 
RPD  2  Carmel,  NT  10512  [914:  CA  5-2005) 
Rev  W  F  Ruelke,  exec  dlr.;  Camp  Joy.  For 
children  4-12  years.  9  weeks.  June-Aug.  Rec- 
reaUonal  activities,  crafts.  Rellgloiis  serv- 
ices. Capacity  150.  Rate  825  a  week.  Referrals 
from  orphan  homes;  sUdlng  scale  of  fees; 
hardship  cases.  Camp  Hope.  For  orthopedl- 
cally  handicapped  children  to  16  years.  9 
weeks.  June-Aug.  Mentally  retarded  children 
are  cared  for  by  a  special  program,  June- 
Aug.  Referrals  accepted  from  hosplUls,  agen- 
cies, and  parents.  Acceptance  based  upon 
personal  interview.  Rate  $30  per  week.  Slid- 
ing scale  of  fees;  hardship  cases. 

La-No-Wa,  Camp  (See  Boys'  Athletic 
League). 

Laughing  Water,  Camp  (See  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  Greater  New  York) . 

LawrencevlUe,  Camp  (See  New  York  City 
Mission  Society) . 

Leah,  Camp  (See  Educational  Alliance). 
Lenox  Hill  Camp   (See  Lenox  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood Association ) . 

Lenox  Hill  Neighborhood  Association,  Inc. 
331  E  70  St.  Man  10021  [RH  4-5002]  Jerome 
Spiegel,  dlr.;  Camp  registrations  and  referrals 
for  House  members  and  neighbors.  Lenox  Hill 
Camp,  Bantam,  Conn  06750.  Boys  and  glrla 


7-14  years.  Three-week  trips.  Capacity  80. 
Nine- week  work  camp  few  children  15  and  16 
years.  Two-week  camping  for  those  over  60. 
Sliding  scale  of  fees. 

Lighthouse,  Camp  (See  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind). 

Long  House  (See  Christian  Herald  Associa- 
tion). 

Long  Island  Baptist  Societies,  the,  297  Park 
Ace  S.  Man  10010  [AL  4-0880]  Rev  Angus  O 
Hull,  Th  D,  exec  sec.  Community  Witness.  See 
In  this  section  under  listing  New  York  Bap- 
tist City  Society. 

Louemma,  Camp  (See  Camp  Louemma). 
Louis  August  Jonas  Foundation.  Inc  P  O 
Drawer  33,  Walden,  NY  12586  (914:  PR  2- 
1500]  George  E  Jonas,  in  charge.  Camp  Ris- 
ing Sun,  RFD  1.  Box  108.  Rhlnebeck,  NY 
12572  [914:  PL  8-2841].  For  deserving  boys 
of  fine  character  and  exceptional  intelligence, 
14-17  years.  Length  of  stay,  one  month  or 
more  If  necessary.  Exam  by  physician  re- 
quired. Physician  on  call.  Report  of  child's 
progress  sent  to  sending  organization  upon 
request.  Capacity  55.  Rates  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Loyaltown,  Camp  (see  Camp  Loyaltown). 
Lutheran  Boys'  Camp  Association,  Inc., 
Office,  275  Madison  Ave,  Man  10016  (LE  2- 
5115).  Camp  Trexler,  Lake  Stahahe,  South- 
fields,  NY  10975  [914:  EL  4-9889]  Lee  M 
Miller,  camp  dlr.;  For  boys  of  Lutheran 
Churches  and  their  friends.  Stay  two  weeks  or 
more.  Open  July  3-Aug  28.  Operated  as  a 
part  of  the  camping  program  of  the  New 
Yor'ri  Synod,  Lutheran  Church  In  America. 
Capacity  125.  Rates  $70  per  2-week  period. 

Lu-.heran  Charities  (see  Lutheran  Social 
Services  of  Metropolitan  New  York). 

Lutheran  Community  Service  (see  Lu- 
theran Social  Services  of  Metropolitan  New 
York). 

Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  In  New 
York  City  (see  Lutheran  Social  Services  of 
Metropolitan  New  York). 

Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  Brook- 
lyn and  vicinity  (see  Lutheran  Social  Serv- 
ices of  Metropolitan  New  York). 

Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Inc.,  525  Clinton  Ave,  Bklyn  11238 
(UL  7-9492)  Rev  Robert  M  Bauers,  dlr.  A 
federated  agency  constituted  of  the  Lutheran 
Inner  Mission  Society  in  New  York  City. 
Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society  of  Brooklyn 
and  Vicinity,  Lutheran  Community  Service, 
and  Lutheran  Charities,  Inc.  Camp  Wilbur 
Herrlich,  Towners,  NY.  Mailing  address:  RFD 
1,  Holmes,  NY  12531.  Arthur  Fugelsoe,  Mrs. 
Betty  Fugelsoe,  co-dlrs.;  For  children  7-15 
years.  July-Aug.  Sliding  scale  of  fees  to  $55 
for  2-week  period. 

McDonnell  Vacation  Camp  (see  In  this  sec- 
tion under  listing  Society  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  In  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
New  York:  Bishop  McDonnell  Vacation 
Camp) . 

Madison-Felicia,  Camp  (see  Camp  Madlson- 
Pellcla). 

Madison  Square  Boys'  Club,  Inc.  301  E  29 
St,  Man  10016  (LE  2-5751)  Sherwood  T 
Erneiiweln,  exec  dir.;  Clear  Pool  Camp  and 
Camp  Albert  B  Hines,  Carmel,  NY  10512 
[914:CA5-2050)  William  L  Petty,  dlr.;  Boys 
7-16  years.  Stay  2  weeks.  Capacity  400.  Fee 
based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Marks  Memorial,  Camp  (See  Herald  Trib- 
une Fresh  Air  Fund ) . 

Masonic  Camp  Seven,  Seventh  Masonic 
District  Association,  71  W.  23  St.  Man  10010 
(OR  5-4850]  Morton  B.  Harris,  Camp  chrm. 
Camp,  Tallman,  NY  10982.  Girls  7-11  years. 
Three  3-week  periods,  July-Aug.  Capacity 
202.  Free.  Apply  through  members  Seventh 
Masonic  District. 

Methodist  Camp  Service  (See  New  York 
City  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church). 

Methodist  Church,  New  York  City  Society 
of  the  (See  New  York  City  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church). 

Metropolitan  Jewish  Centers  Camp  Asso- 
ciation (See  Wei-Met  Campe) . 


Mlkan,  Camp  (See  Recreation  Rooms  and 
Settlement) . 
Mill  Brook  Center  (See  East  Side  House). 
Mlnden  (See  Presbyterian  Conference  As- 
sociation). 

Minlslnk,  Camp  (See  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion Society) . 

Mogen  Avraham.  Camp  (See  Young  Mens 
and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  of 
Wlliamsburg) . 

Mont  Lawn  (See  Christian  Herald  Associa- 
tion ) .  „  ^  , 

Moodna.  Camp  (See  Grand  Street  Settle- 
ment). 

Moonbeam.  Camp  (See  Camp  Moonbeam 
Association) . 

Mornlngside  Community  Center.  Inc.,  360 
W  122  St.,  Man  10027  (MO  6-7199).  Camp 
Forest  Lake,  Winchester,  NH  03470.  Elmer 
Redwlne,  dlr.;  Coed.  Ages  8-14.  Two-week 
stay  $70.  July-Aug. 

Mountain  View  Camp  (See  Calvary  and 
St.  Cyprian's  Episcopal  Church) . 

Munger  Camp  (See  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind). 

Napretep.  Camp  (see  Peter  Pan  Nursery 
School  of  the  Bronx) . 

Narrowsburg  Camp  (see  Wei-Met  Camps). 
National  Hay  Fever  Relief  Association,  the. 
Office,  50  Broadway,  Man  10007  (WH  4^2740] 
Sarah  Masor.  exec,  dlr.;  Camp  and  Institu- 
tion. Bethlehem,  NH  03674.  Nonsectarlan. 
For  underprivileged  sufferers  from  hay  fever 
and  seasonal  asthma.  Modern,  well-equipped 
Institution  for  adults  and  limited  number  of 
girls,  camp  for  boys.  In  pollen-free  area. 
Varied  recreational  facilities.  Aug.  14-Sept. 
28.  Stay  6  weeks.  Referrals  and  direct  appli- 
cations. Capacity  70  adults,  40-50  boys.  Jew- 
ish dietary  laws.  Rates  according  to  ability  to 
pay;  $5,  $10,  $15  a  week,  some  free. 

National  Ramah  Commission,  Inc.,  3080 
Broadway,  Man  10027  (RI  9-8000]  M  Bernard 
Resnlkoff,  exec,  dlr.;  Ramah  Camps  In  Wis- 
consin. Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Califor- 
nia, New  York,  and  Canada.  Coed,  for  chil- 
dren 8-15  years.  Season  8  weeks.  Hebrew- 
speaking  educational  program.  Fee  $660. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the, 
111  E.  59  St.,  Man  10022  [EL  5-2200]  Maurice 
Case,  mgr.  Dept.  of  Recreation  and  Camping 
Services.  River  Lighthouse,  Comwall-on- 
Hudson.  N.Y.  12518.  A  vacation  home  for 
older  blind  men  and  women.  Stay  2  weeks. 
Capacity  60.  Free.  Camp  Munger,  Cornwall- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y.  12518.  Vacations  for  chil- 
dren 7-11  years.  Stay  one  month. 
Capacity  16.  Free.  Camp  Lighthouse.  Ware- 
town.  N.J.  08758.  For  blind  teen-agers  and 
active  adults.  Stay  2-4  weeks.  Capacity  52. 
Free. 

New  York  Baptist  City  Society,  297  Park 
Ave.  S.,  Man  10010  [AL  4-0880]  Rev.  Angus 
C.  Hull,  th  d,  exec.  sec.  Community  Witness. 
Tabea  Korjus,  dlr.  Sponsored  jointly  with 
the  Long  Island  Baptist  Societies.  Camp 
Friendly.  Arranges  hospitality  In  homes  for 
needy  children  and  foreign  students. 

New  York  City  Baptist  Society  (see  New 
York  Baptist  City  Society) . 

New  York  City  Mission  Society,  105  E  22 
St,  Man  10010  (OR  4^3500)  David  W  Barry, 
pp,  exec  dlr.;  Camp  Minlslnk.  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  near  Port  Jervis.  Orange  Co,  NY. 
Glady  V  Thome,  dlr.;  Admission  office,  348 
Convent  Ave,  Man  10031  [AU  6-4160).  For 
children  recruited  from  the  churches  and 
centers  served  by  the  Harlem  unit:  girls,  6-16 
years;  boys,  9-16  years.  Length  of  stay  2-5 
weeks.  Exam  by  physician.  Resident  nurse. 
Capacity  330.  Rate  $21  a  week;  transportation 
$4.50  round  trip. 

Camp  Sharparoon,  Dover  Furnace, 
Dutchess  Co,  NY.  Rev  Luke  M  Toroslan,  dlr.; 
Admission  office,  105  E  22  St,  Man  10010  [OR 
4-3500].  For  boys  and  girls,  9-15  years  from 
New  York  City.  Four  2-week  periods.  Resi- 
dent nurse.  Physician  on  call.  Capacity  95 
boys,  91  girls.  Exam  by  physician.  Rates  $70 
per  period.  Including  transportation  and  in- 
surance. 
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Green  Acres  Family  Camp,  Dover  Pumace, 
Dutchess  Co,  NY.  Rev  Luke  H  Toroslan,  dlr.; 
Admission  office,  105  E  22  St,  Man  10010  [OK 
4-3500].  For  parents  and  children  2-9  years. 
Four  2-week  periods.  Examination  by  physi- 
cian. Resident  nurse.  Physician  on  call.  Ca- 
pacity 25  families.  Rates  per  period  adjusted 
to  need.  Two-week  camping  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

LawrencevlUe  Camp.  Ludlow-Asbury.  NJ. 
Maintained  by  the  LawrencevlUe  School.  For 
boys  10-12  years  from  agencies  of  the  City 
Mission  Society. 

Youth  Leadership  Camp,  Dover  Furnace, 
Dutchess  Co.  NY.  Admission  office.  105  E  22 
St,  Man  10010  (OR  4-3500].  Camp  for  high- 
school-age  youth,  stressing  vocational  guid- 
ance and  leadership  training.  Capacity  40. 

New  York  City  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  Man  10027 
[RI  9-5717]  Rev.  Henry  C.  Whyman,  exec, 
dlr.;  Church  of  All  Nations  and  Neighborhood 
House,  9  Second  Ave..  Man  10003  [GR  7- 
4155).  Cliff  Villa.  110  Cliff  Ave.  Bradley 
Beach,  N.J.  07720.  For  mothers,  fathers,  and 
children  of  church  or  settlement  and  com- 
mimlty.  Children  10-18  years  without  par- 
ents. Three  parties  dvirlng  the  season.  Ca- 
pacity 40.  Rates  $6-$20  a  week.  Children  of 
community  also  sent  to  camps,  homes,  and 
cottages  of  cooperating  agencies.  Special 
summer  play  school  6  weeks,  all  day,  July 
and  Aug. 

Jefferson  Park  Mission  and  Social  Center. 
407  E  114  St..  Man  10029  [AT  9-6740]  Rev. 
John  A.  Collins.  Rev.  Mario  Fernandez,  min- 
isters. Summer  camp.  142  Ocean  Ave..  Long 
Branch.  N.J.  07740.  For  mothers  and  children 
of  church  and  community.  Capacity  60. 

Methodist  Camp  Service.  2086  Fifth  Ave.. 
Man  10035  [EN  9-1430]  Lionel  E.  McMurren, 
dlr.  Serves  as  a  year-round  referral  agency. 
Provides  Information  concerning  camps  In 
the  Eastern  area.  Including  day  camps,  and 
provides  total  and  partial  scholarships  for 
children  5-16  years.  Serves  as  referral  agency 
for  Job  placements  as  camp  counselors,  camp 
nurses,  etc.  Directs  recreational  activities  in 
12  affiliated  Methodist  Churches.  Conducts 
program  of  visual  education.  No  restrictions 
of  race  or  creed. 

New  York  Diabetes  Association,  Inc.,  104  E. 
40  St.  Man  10016  [OX  7-7760]  Alfred  C. 
Nichols,  exec,  dlr.;  StaiUey  T.  Sajecki,  camp 
dlr.;  Camp  Nyda,  Burllngham,  N.Y.  12722.  For 
diabetic  children  6-16  years.  July-Aug.  Two 
4-week  sessions.  Resident  physicians,  nurses, 
and  dletlUons.  Capacity  350.  Fee  according  to 
abUlty  to  pay. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  the,  999  Pelham  Pkwy,  Bronx  10469 
[KI  7-1234)  Merle  E.  Frampton,  principal. 
Camp  Wapanackl,  Hardwlck,  Vt.  05843.  For 
blind  and  blind-deaf  chUdren  5-21  years. 
Boys  In  July,  girls  In  Aug.  Capacity  200.  Free. 
New  York  Philanthropic  League,  UOTS, 
Inc.,  150  W  85  St.,  Man  10024  [TR  3-4581]. 
Camp  Carola,  Spring  Valley.  N.Y.  10977. 
Susan  Samuel,  exec,  dlr.;  Orthopedlcally 
handicapped  children:  boys  6-13  years,  girls 
6-16  years.  Stay  one  month.  Exam  by 
League's  physician.  Capacity  60.  Vacancies  for 
nonmembers.  SUdlng-scale  fee. 

New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion Society  (See  Episcopal  Mission  Society 
In  the  Diocese  of  New  York) . 

New  York  Service,  for  Orthopedlcally 
handicapped.  Office.  853  Broadway.  Man 
10003  (LF  3-4020]  Marygold  V.  Nash.  exec, 
dir.;  Camp  Oakhurst,  Oakhurst,  N.J.  07755 
]201:  KE  1-0215]  Natalie  Gordon,  dlr..  For 
orthopedlcally  handicapped  children  6-14 
years,  young  adults  18-40  years,  and  handi- 
capped teens  15-18  years.  Stay:  children  ? 
weeks;  young  adults  2  weeks.  Teen  Totar, 
Natalie  Gordon,  dlr.;  Two  two-week  summer 
bus  tours  for  handicapped  teens  15-18  years. 
New  York  State  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  (See  Association  for  the  Help  of 
Retarded  Children,  New  York  City  Chapter) . 


Norge,  Camp  (See  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Community  Service) . 

North  Shore  Holiday  House,  Inc.,  74  Hunt- 
ington Rd.,  Huntington,  L.I.  11743  [516:  HA 
7-2944]  Gustavo  E.  Sosa,  dlr.;  Girls  7-11 
years.  Open  June  30.  Three  3-week  periods. 
Capacity  45  for  each  period.  Boarders  only. 
Pee  $50  for  3  weeks.  Enrollment:  through  8 
metropolitan  social  agencies  served  by  the 
camp. 

Northeastern  Conference  Corporation  of 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  560  W  150  St.,  Man 
10031  [AU  6-0233]  Rev.  L.  Davis,  Camp  dlr.; 
Victory  Lake  Camp,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  12538 
[914:  CA  9-9913;  914:  CA  9-B527).  A  Junior 
youth  camp  established  to  give  recreation 
and  inspiration,  to  establish  right  habits  of 
living,  to  Instruct  in  the  history  and  comple- 
tion of  God's  work,  to  lead  the  youth  In  study, 
prayer,  and  worship,  to  develop  a  love  for 
God's  out-of-doors,  to  form  lasting  and  help- 
ful friendships,  to  build  Christian  characters, 
and  to  develop  a  personal  responsibility  for 
duty.  For  children  9-16  years.  Capacity  260. 
Six  weeks;  $22  per  week. 

Northover  Camp  (see  Christodora  House). 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Community  Service, 
Inc.,  4520  Fourth  Ave,  Bklyn  11220  [GE  9- 
4693).  Camp  Norge,  Saw  Mill  Rd,  New  City, 
NY  10956  (914:  NE  4-4426]  Robert  Gunder- 
sen,  camp  dir.;  Children  7-12  years.  Accom- 
modations for  summer  available.  Exam  by 
physician.  No  special  clothing  required.  Ca- 
pacity 110.  Pee  $60  for  two-week  period.  Must 
supply  own  linens.  Bus  transportation  from 
Bronx,  $5  per  round  trip. 

NYDA,  Camp  (See  New  York  Diabetes  As- 
sociation) . 

Oakhurst,  Camp  (See  New  York  Service  for 
Orthopedlcally  Handicapped) . 

Old  Brewery  (See  Five  Points  Mission). 
Old  Oak  Camp  (See  Baptist  Fresh  Air  Home 
Society) . 

Olmstead  Fresh  Air  Camp  (See  Five  Points 
Mission). 

Orenda,  Camp  (See  Boys'  Athletic  League) . 
Peter  Pan  Nursery  School  of  thf  Bronx 
726  Beck  St,  Bronx  10455  [KI  2-SllO)  Mrs. 
WUla  Mae  White,  exec  dlr.;  Camp  Napretep, 
Box  44,  Glen  Wild,  NY  12738  (Woodridge 
256  R].  For  children  6-12  years.  July-Aug. 
Capacity  80.  Stay  2-8  weeks.  Hiking,  drama- 
tics, games,  nature  and  science  study,  swim- 
ming. Tents,  cabins,  and  bungalows.  Rates: 
2  weeks  $75;  8  weeks  $250. 

Pioneer  Camp  (See  Herald  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund). 

Pioneer  Youth  Camp  (See  Goddard-Rlver- 
side  Community  Center) . 

Pouch  Scout  Camp  (See  Greater  New  York 
Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  William  H 
Pouch  Scout  Camp) . 

Poyntelle-Ray  Hill,  Camp  (See  Associated 
YM-YWHA's  of  Greater  New  York). 

Presbyterian  Camp  and  Conference  Center 
(See  Presbyterian  Conference  Association). 

Presbyterian  Conference  Association.  Inc., 
475  Riverside  Dr.,  Rm  371.  Man  10027  [870- 
2111]  Rev  Donald  A  Hoetetter,  assoc  In  camps 
and  conferences.  Mlnden,  Brldgehampton, 
LI  11932.  Mrs  Edmund  Winkler,  mgr.  Year- 
round  center  serving  senior  high  school, 
adult,  and  family  groups.  Capacity  80.  Pres- 
byterian Camp  and  Conference  Center, 
Holmes,  NY  12531.  Randall  Nielsen,  mgr. 
Year-round  center  serving  senior  high  school 
and  adult  groups;  capacity  30.  Two  camps  for 
all  ages;  capacity  250. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Society  in 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  (See  Episcopal 
Mission  Society  In  the  Diocese  of  New  York) . 
Pythian  Camp,  the.  Office,  164  Fifth  Ave, 
Man  10010  [OR  5-5533]  Jack  Lowenkron, 
exec  dlr;  Camp,  Glen  Spey,  NY  12737.  For 
underprivileged  boys  8-12  years,  Irrespective 
of '.  race,  color,  or  creed.  Stay  3  weeks. 
Physician  In  residence.  Capacity  350.  Free. 

Quannacut  Camps  (See  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York) . 


Quidnunc,  Camp  (See  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
Greater  New  York). 

Rainbow,  Camp  (See  Camp  Rainbow). 
Ramah  Camps  (see  National  Ramah  Com- 
mission) . 

Ramapo-Anchorage  Camp,  Rhlnebeck,  NY 
12572.  Specialized  camp  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed boys  and  girls.  8-13  years.  New  York 
City  Office,  120  W  57  St,  Man  10019  [JU  2- 
9100]  Robert  Thomases,  dlr. 

Ray  Hill  Camp  (See  Associated  YM- 
YWHA's  of  Greater  New  York:  Camp  Poyn- 
telle-Ray Hill). 

Recreation  Rooms  and  Settlement,  12  Ave 
D,  Man  10009  (SP  7-6963)  Mrs  Harrlette  Pen- 
nik,  camp  regr.  Camp  Mllkan.  Arden,  NY 
10910.  Mrs.  S  Bedell,  exec  dir.;  Girls,  815 
years.  Stay  3  weeks.  Res  nurse.  Capacity  157. 
Rates  for  3-week  period:  sliding  scale  to 
$125.  Camp  Recro,  Arden  NY  10910.  Jerome 
Spitzer,  dir.;  Boys,  8-15  years.  Stay  3  weeks. 
Capacity  114.  Rates  for  3-week  period:  slid- 
ing scale  to  $125.  Limited  number  of  all- 
summer  campers,  9  weeks,  $425,  at  Mlkan 
and  Recro.  Camp  Wlldwood,  Central  Valley, 
NY  10917.  Mrs  Theresa  Dlrnfield.  dlr.;  For 
children  under  8  years,  parents,  and  older 
adults.  Res  nurse.  Capacity  142.  Rates  for 
3-week  period:  sliding  scale  to  $125  for 
adults;  $80  for  children. 

Recro,  Camp  (See  Recreation  Rooms  and 
Settlement). 

Rest-Haven  (See  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind). 

Rethmore  Home  Camp  (See  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion Society  In  the  Diocese  of  New  York: 
Edgewater  Creche  and  Rethmore  Home 
Camp) . 

Rising  Sun,  Camp  ;See  Louis  August  Jonas 
Foundation). 

River  Lighthouse  (See  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind). 

Robin  Hood  Camp  for  Girls  (See  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Brooklyn). 
Rockland  County  Center  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Inc.  171  Phillips  Hill  Rd,  New 
City,  NY  10956  [914:  NE  4-4648]  Goodwin  D 
Katzen,  dlr.;  Camp  Jawonlo.  For  physically 
handicapped  6-18  years.  July-Aug.  Stay  4  or 
8  weeks.  All  activities  common  to  normal 
camping,  modified  to  suit  the  Individual 
ablllttee  of  each  child,  together  with  treat- 
ments In  physical,  occupational,  and  speech 
therapy.  Resident  camp.  Capacity  55.  Rates: 
4  weeks  $350;  8  weeks,  $630. 

St  Augustine  Church,  Prospect  Ave  at  165 
St,  Bronx  10459  [DA  3-7258).  Camp  Bo- 
hatom,  Coeyman's  Hollow,  NY  12046  (518: 
715-7194)  Rev  Edler  G  Hawkins,  dlr.;  For 
children  of  community.  July-Aug.  Stay  3 
weeks.  Capacity  125.  Pee  $24  per  week. 

St  George's  Camps  (See  St  George's  Epis- 
copal Church  In  the  City  of  New  York). 

St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  In  the  City 
of  New  York,  207  E  16  St,  Man  10003  [GR 
5-0830).  St.  George's  Camps,  RFD  3,  Sauger- 
ties,  NY  12477.  E.  HUton  Chaloner,  dlr.  Superb 
location,  100  miles  up  the  Hudson.  Three 
separate  camps:  boys  8-15;  girls  8-15;  coed 
6-7.  Two  4-week  periods.  College  counselors. 
Good  food.  Pioneering,  fishing,  hiking,  out- 
post, athletics,  rtflery,  swimming,  boating, 
canoeing,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  council 
ring.  For  further  Information  apply  at 
Church. 

St.  Helene  Camp  (See  Institute  of  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries  of  Mary) . 

St.  James  Church  (See  Incarnation  Camp) . 
St.  Philip's  Conununity  Service  Council 
(See  St.  Philip's  Community- Youth  Center). 
St.  Philip's  Community- Youth  Center,  215 
W.  133  St.  Man  10030  [AU  6-6410;  AU  1-0820) 
V.  Benjamin  Louard,  exec.  dlr.  An  affiliate  of 
St.  Philip's  Community  Service,  Herald 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Camps,  Friendly  Town 
Program,  and  others.  Camp.  Rates  on  sliding 
scale,  based  on  ability  to  pay.  Boys  and  girls, 
ages  7-18. 

St.  Thomas  Church  (See  Incarnation 
Camp) . 
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St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Camp  (See  Society  of 
S.    Vincent   de    Paul    In   the    City   of    New 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Society  of.  See  Society 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  the  City  of  New 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the 

e  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Fresh  Air  Home  (See 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  the  City 
New  York) . 

Salvation  Army,  the.  Star  Lake  Camps, 
dloonilngdale,  NJ  07403  (201:  TE  8-4378] 
K  aj  James  G  Henderson  res  dlr.;  Boys  6-11 
ysars;  girls  6-12  years.  SUy  3  weeks.  Exam 
t  ?  physician.  Res  registered  nurse  and  dleti- 
tan.  Capacity  200  boys  and  150  girls.  Free 

0  r  part  pay  according  to  circumstances.  Ad- 

1  ilssion  office,  546  Ave  of  the  Americas.  Man 
lOOll  [CH  3-87001  MaJ  James  G  Henderson. 
lir.;  sunset  Lodge,  (See  in  section  Aged: 
]|ecreaUon  under   listing   Salvation   Army.) 

Samuel  Huntington  Community  Center, 
iic,  109-04  160  St,  Jamaica,  LI  11433  [OL 
r-2447]  James  E  Robinson,  exec  dlr.  Camp 
ind  Friendly  Town  sending  service  main- 
lined for  chUdren  from  Queens  County. 
Sanlta  Hills  Camp  (See  Greater  New  York 
Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of  America). 

Schlueter,    Camp     (See    Trinity    Church, 
( Jorporatlon  of ) . 

School  Settlement  Association  (See  In  this 
lectlon  Day). 

Sebago.  Camp  (See  Boys'  Athletic  League). 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  (See  Greater  New 
fork  Ccwporatlon  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 
Tortheastem  Conference  Corporation  of 
ieventhy-Day  Adventists). 

Seventh  Masonic  District  Association  (See 
kCasonlc  Camp  Seven,  Seventh  Masonic  Dis- 
trict Association). 

Shazparoon  Camp  (See  New  York  City 
tOsslon  Society). 

Shelter  Island  Camp  (See  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society) . 
Silver  Lake  Camp  (See  Wei -Met  Camps). 
Society  <rf  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  City  erf 
New  York.  123  E.  22  St,  Man  10010  [OB  ^ 
4871].  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Fresh  Air  Home 
*mp  St.  Vincent  de  Paul) .  245  N  Main  St, 
wprlng  VaUey,  NY  10977.  Edward  T  Rellly. 
exec  sec.  Managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
New  York.  For  poor  children  6-11  years.  Stay 
13  days.  Physical  exam  required.  Physician 
on  call.  Furnish  own  clothing.  Capacity  335. 
Application  mxist  be  made  to  local  pariah 
branches  of  the  Society.  Free. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  the  Dio- 
cese of  Brooklyn,  Ijong  Island,  New  York,  191 
Joralemon  St.  Bklyn  11201  [MA  5-1400]  Jo- 
seph E.  Lynch,  exec  sec.  Bishop  McDonneU 
Vacation  Gamp,  Commack.  LI.  11725.  Boys 
and  glrsl  6-10  years.  Average  sUy  10  days. 
Emm  by  physician.  Special  recommend atione 
from  physician  wUl  be  noted.  Physician  on 
call;  re«  niirse.  All  clothing  except  shoes 
furnished.  Capacity  300.  Free. 

Sprout  Lake  Camp  (See  Associated  Cardiac 
Leagues).  „       -.    v. 

Spruce  Pond  Camp  (see  Greater  New  York 
Coiincila,  Boy  Scouts  of  America) . 

Star  Lake  Camps  (See  Salvation  Army). 
Stepney  Camp  (See  East  Side  House) . 
Stuyvesant  Community  Center,  Inc.,  Camp 
Placement  Service,  Albany  Houses,  164  Troy 
Ave.  Bklyn  11213  [HY  3-6262;  HY  3-8666] 
Denis  A  Dryden,  exec  dlr;  Mrs  Ethel  T  Wynne, 
regr.  Registration  by  appointment,  Apr  1^ 
May  30,  for  children  6-16  years.  Placement  in 
a  variety  of  camps. 

Sunset  Lodge  (See  In  section  Aged:  Rec- 
reation \inder  listing  Salvation  Army). 

Surprise  Lake  Camp  of  the  Educational 
Alliance  and  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  Camp,  Cold  Springs,  NY  10516. 
Asher  Melzer.  exec  dlr.  31  Union  Sq  W,  Man 
10003  [WA  9-7483].  Moys  8%-18V4;  girls  10- 
15%.  Capacity  576.  Fee  based  on  ablUty  to 
pay. 

Susex,  Camp  (See  Camp  Sussex). 
Tabor,    Camp     (See    Boys'    Club    of    New 
York). 


Tel-Hal.    Camp    (see    American   Board    of 
Missions  to  the  Jews ) . 

Ten  Mile  River  Scout  Camps.  See  Greater 
New  York  Councils,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Trail  Blazer  Camps,  24  W  45  St,  Man  10036 
[OX  7-21401  Lois  Goodrich,  exec  dlr.  Camps, 
Lake  Mashipacong,  Sussex,  NJ  07461.  For 
needy  children;  agency  referrals.  Capacity  50 
boys,  9-13  years;  90  girls,  8-16  years.  Pour- 
week  stay,  July-Aug.  Family  camp  for  former 
campers,  Sept.  Nonprofit.  Decentralized  pro- 
gram emphasizing  Individual  growth  and  ad- 
justment to  group,  group  planning,  and  out- 
door living. 

Trexler,  Camp   (See  Lutheran  Boys'  Work 
Foundation ) . 

Tribune  Piesh  Air  Fund  (See  Herald  Trib- 
une Fresh  Air  Fund ) . 

Trinity  Church,  Corporation  of,  74  Trinity 
PI.  Man  10006  [BO  9-6640].  Camp  Schlueter, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn  06796.  Dexter  Stephens, 
dlr.  For  boys,  9-14  years,  associated  with 
Trinity  Parish.  July  1-Sept  9.  Stay  3  weeks. 
Outdoor  sports,  swimming,  handicrafts. 
Capacity  70.  No  set  schedule  of  fees.  Trinity 
Mountain  Camp.  Sharon,  Conn  06069.  Under 
direction  of  a  Sister  of  St  Margaret.  For  girls 
8-14  years,  associated  with  Trinity  Parish. 
July  1 -Labor  Day.  Stay  3  weeks.  Outdoor 
sports,  swimming,  handicrafts.  Capacity  80. 
No  set  schedule  of  fees. 

Trinity     Mountain     Camp     (See     Trinity 
Church,  Corporation  of) . 

Turkey  Mountain  Camp  (See  Child  Service 

League ) .  . 

UOTS      (See     New     York     Philanthropic 

League,  UOTS).  „        „     v 

United  Order  True  Sisters  (see  New  York 
Philanthropic  League,  UOTS) . 

University  Settlement  Society  184  Eldrldgo 
St,  Man  10002  [OR  4-9120]  Victor  Remer, 
exec  dlr;  Ernest  Grelzman,  camp  dlr.  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Camp,  Beacon.  NY  12508 
[914-  831-9788].  Boys  and  girls  7-14.  Med 
certlkcate  required.  July-Aug;  stay  3  weeks. 
Capacity  200.  Some  partial  scholarships 
available.  University  Settlement  Work  Camp. 
Beacon.  NY  12508  [914:  831-9788].  A  service 
uiUt  of  University  Settlement  Camp.  Group 
of  36  boys  and  girls,  15-17  years.  Ten-week 

VOA  Summer  Camp  (See  Volunteers  of 
America) .  , 

Vacamas,  Camp  (See  Camp  Vacamas  As- 
sociation) .  .     „      ,  TT    7 

Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind,  Spring  Val- 
ley NY  10977  [914:  EL  6-3003]  Harry 
MlAkoff.  'exec  dlr.  For  legally  blind  adults 
and  families  Including  children  to  8  years. 
Nonsectarlan.  Interracial.  July  1-Sept.  1.  Stay 
a  weeks.  Capacity  200  beds.  Winter  weekend 
camplne  program.  Capacity  200  beds.  Yeax 
round  social  service  referral  unit.  Bates  based 
on  ability  to  pay .  ,  „„ ,  - 

Valeria  Home,  office.  1  E  42  St..  Man  10017 
[MU  7-3760]  Margaret  A.  Barnes,  In  charge. 
Resort,  Oscawana.  N.Y.,  10561  [914:  PE  7- 
1700]  Herbert  M.  Garland,  mgr.  A  nonprofit 
organizaUon.  All  year-roxind  vacation  and 
convalescent  resort  for  fully  employed  busi- 
ness and  professional  advUts.  All  appUcatlons 
made  In  person  in  NY  office.  Capacity  200. 
Bates  including  meals:  single  »6-$8.50  per 
day;  double  J14-$17  per  day  (2  persons). 
M'Tiimiim  1  week,  June  1-Nov.  1.  Weekends 
available  Nov.  1-June  1. 

VanderbUt  Girls'  Camp  (See  Children's  Aid 
Society) . 

Victory  Lake  Camp  (See  Northeastern 
Conference  Corporation  of  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists) . 

Virginia  Day  Nxirsery.  Inc.,  464  E.  10  St.. 
Man  10009  [CA.  8-5220).  Summer  Home. 
Bernardsville.  N.J.  17924.  For  children  of  the 
Nursery  only.  July-Aug.  Stay  3  weeks.  Capac- 
ity 24. 

Volunteers  of  America,  The,  340  W  85  St.. 
Man  10024  [SU  7-6900).  VOA  Summer  camp, 
Arden  Lake.  Ridgefleld.  Conn.  06877.  Col. 
Irene  McMahon.  dlr.  Mothers  and  children 
apply  to  main  office  In  Manhattan. 


Wabenakl  Camp  (see  Boys  Brotherhood 
RepubUc  of  New  York). 

Wagon  Road  Camp  for  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren (see  Children's  Aid  Society). 

Wakonda,      Camp      (see     Boys'     Athletic 

League) . 

Wallklll  Camp  (see  Clilldren's  Aid  Society). 
Wapanackl.  Camp  (see  New  York  InsUtute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind). 

Warren  Street  Community  Center  (see  in 
section  Recreation:   Brooklyn). 

Wei-Met    Camps,    the    (the    Metropolitan 
Jewish    Centers    Camp     Association.     Inc.), 
Office.   31   Union   Sq  W.   Man   10003    [AL  5- 
7530]  Jack  R.  Goldberg,  exec  dlr;  Dan  Morris, 
asEOC  exec  dlr  and  camp  dlr  Narrowsburg  Di- 
vision; Bob  Salmon,  acting  camp  dir  Barry- 
ville  Division;  Richard  Steinberg.  S.  Morton 
Altman.  asst  camp  dlrs;  Ralph  Krelss.  busi- 
ness mgr.  Camps:   Cabin-centered  program. 
Resident  med  staff.  Member-appUcants  regis- 
ter through  agency  affiliated  with  New  York 
Metropolitan  Section,  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board;  public  at  large  through  city  office. 
Pee  adjustments  available  for  3-week  period. 
Trip  program  to  Yellowstone  National  Park: 
6  weeks  for  girls  14-16.  boys  15-17.  Trip  pro- 
gram to  Europe :  6  weeks  for  girls  15-17.  boys 
16-18.  Barryvllle  division,  BarryviUe,  NY  12719 
(Barryvllle  3541].  Narrowsburg  division,  Nar- 
rowsburg. NY  12764   [914:  AL  2-9925].  Boys 
8-14,  girls  8-13.  Teen-Age  Career  (TAC)  Pro- 
gram for  16  girls  16  years  of  age  Interested 
In  exploring  careers  In  one  of  the  helping 
professions.  Supervised  field  work  seminars, 
camp    program.   Stay   3    weeks   or   6   weeks. 
Capacity:  Narrowsburg  Division,  700;  Barry- 
viUe Division,  675.  Sliver  Lake  division,  Nar- 
rowsburg, NY  12764   [914:   AL  2-9925].  Boys 
Eind    girls,    8-10    years,    first-time    campers. 
Capacity  72.  Men,   women,   and   couples  55 
years  and  over.  Capacity  75. 

White  Memorial  Catholic  Settlement  (see 
Catholic  Settlement  Association  of  Brooklyn) . 
Wilbur    Herrllch,     Camp     (see    Lutheran 
Social  Services  of  Metropolitan  New  York) . 

Wildwood.  Camp  (see  Recreation  Rooms 
and  Settlement). 

William  H.  Pouch  Scout  Camp  (see  Greater 

New  York  Councils.  Boy  Scouts  of  America). 

Williams,  Camp  (see  Camp  WlUlams) . 

Williamsburg  YM-YWHA  (see  Yoimg  Mens 

and  Yoimg  Women's  Hebrew  AssoclaUon  of 

Williamsburg) . 

Wllloughby  House  SetUement  (see  In  sec- 
tion Recreation  Brooklyn) . 

Workmen's  Circle,  175  B.  Broadway,  Man 
10002  [OR  4-2051].  Workmen's  Circle  Camp. 
Hopewell  Jiuictlon,  NY  12533.  Marvin  Stel- 
man,  mgr.  For  adults  and  children.  July- 
Aug.  Unlimited  stay.  Reduced  rate  for 
members.  Camp  Kinder-Ring,  Hopewell 
Junction.  NY  12533.  Jerry  Sloane,  dlr.  Boys 
and   girls   6-15  years. 

Y  Blcyle  Tovurs  (see  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association). 

YDI,  Camp   (see  Youth  Development) . 

YM-YWHA'S  (see  Associated  YM-YWHA's 
of  Greater  New  York.  Young  Men's  and 
Yotmg  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion of  Williamsburg) . 

Y  Service  Project  (see  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association). 

YorkvlUe    Community    Association,    Inc., 
205  E  85   St.  Man   10028    [RE  7-4380]    Mrs. 
Henry  Kaufman,  exec  dlr.  Placement  at  rec- 
ognized camps  through  the  YorkvlUe  Camp 
Fund. 

Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association,  92  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  Man 
10028  [AT  9-2400]  Carl  Urbont,  exec  dlr.  Y 
Bicycle  Tours.  Teen-age  coed  trips  on  bicycles 
for  2-,  3-,  and  4-week  periods  under  two  Y 
leaders.  Approximately  12  partlclpanU  in 
each  trip.  Y  Service  Project.  Simuner  work 
program  for  teens,  (see  also  Stirprlse  Lake 
Camp  of  the  Educational  AlUance  and  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association.) 

Young  Men's  and  Yoting  Women's  Hebrew 
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Association  of  Greater  New  York  (see  As- 
sociated YM-YWHA's  of  Greater  New  York) . 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association  of  WUllamsburg  Inc.,  575  Bed- 
ford Ave,  Bklyn  11211  [EV  7-6695]  Murray 
Gunner,  exec  dlr.  Camp  Hatlkvah,  Lake  Co- 
hasset.  Bear  MounUln,  NY  10911  [914:  EL 
1-4477]  David  Hlrsch,  dlr.  Boys  8-13.  Stay  3 
weeks.  Res  nurse.  Capacity  170.  Camp  Mogen 
Avraham,  Barnes  Lake,  Central  Valley,  NY 
10917  [914:  WA  8-6037]  Rabbi  Ronald  Green- 
wald.  dlr.  Boys  8-13.  Stay  3  weeks.  Res  nurse. 
Capacity  120. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Greater  New  York.  Camp  and  Outing  Branch. 
204  W  24  St.  Man  10011  [WA  9-2084]  Lloyd 
E  Moore,  exec  dir.  Holiday  Hills  Branch, 
Pawling,  NY  12564  [914:  UL  5-6011]  Perry 
M.  Sample,  exec  dlr.  Vacation  and  conference 
center  for  Individuals  and  groups.  Open  year 
round.  AU  kinds  of  outdoor  activities.  Rates 
per  day,  weekend,  or  week  on  application. 

Young  People's  Baptist  Union  of  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island,  Joseph  A.  Fernandez,  Jr.. 
pres.  125G  Hempstead  Gardens  Dr.,  West 
Hempstead,  LI.  11552.  Camp  Sunshine  Acres. 
Honk  Hill  Rd..  Napanoch.  N.Y.  12458  [EUen- 
vlUe  1956]  James  Dougherty.  Fresh  Air  dlr. 
90-30  80.  St.  Woodhaven.  LI  11421.  Under- 
privileged children,  8-16.  from  Baptist 
churches  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island.  July- 
Aug.  Stay  14  days.  Bible  study,  outdoor 
sports,  handicrafts,  camp  fires,  stunt  night. 
Capacity  84.  Free. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  Central  Bldg.  30  Third  Ave.  Bklyn 
11217  (TR  5-1190].  Robin  Hood  Camp  for 
Girls,  Central  Valley.  NY  10917  (Bear  Moun- 
tain Park).  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Lembo.  dlr. 
Ages  8-16.  Moderate  rates  to  fit  every  family 
budget. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Camp  Headquarters. 
610  Lexington  Ave.  Man  1022  [PL  5-2700] 
Virginia  B.  GUlesple.  camp  dir.  Quannacut 
Camps.  Pine  Bush.  NY  12566.  Girls  9-15  years. 
Stay  4  or  8  weeks.  Capacity  250.  Rates  $175 
fo:-  4  weeks.  $335  for  season. 

Youth  Development.  Inc..  main  office.  27 
N.  Broadway.  Tarrytown.  NY  10591  [914:  ME 
1-6110]  Jim  Vaus.  exec  dlr.  Camp  YDI,  Lake 
Champion,  Glen  Spey,  NY  12737,  Gary  Tem- 
plln,  dlr.  Boys,  13-17  years,  three  3-week 
trips.  No  fee  for  members,  others  $25  per 
week. 

Youth  hostels.  See  American  Youth  Hos- 
tels. 

Youth  leadership  Camp,  see  New  York  City 
Mission  Society. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DISTILLATION 
PLANTS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year  the  Virgin  Islands  Water  and 
Power  Authority  announced  that  it  had 
signed  a  contract  with  the  firm  of 
Steams-Roger  for  the  construction  of  a 
1  MOD  vertical  evaporator  distillation 
plant  for  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  At  the 
time  of  the  awarding  of  this  contract 
complaints  were  filed  by  other  bidders 
as  to  the  plant  experience  of  the  pro- 
posed contractor,  but  these  complaints 
v.eie  rejected  by  the  Virgin  Islands  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Authority. 

Reportedly,  the  authority  had  relied 
heavily  on  a  clean  bill  of  health  which 


the  Office  of  Saline  Water  had  given  to 
both  Steams-Roger's  capability  and  the 
technical  reliabiUty  of  the  long  tube 
vertical  process  with  the  understanding 
that  it  had  reached  the  point  of  prac- 
tical commercial  application.  It  is  my 
understanding  OSW's  solid  endorsement 
passed  directly  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Water  and 
Power  Authority. 

At  the  time  this  award  was  contem- 
plated, I  discussed  at  length  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Di  Luzio,  my 
amazement  that  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter would  give  an  endorsement  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  bidder,  not  only  for 
the  construction  of  the  plant,  but  mainly 
for  the  technical  reliability  of  the  proc- 
ess for  practical  technical  application. 
At  that  time  I  had  been  assured  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  that  in  his  estima- 
tion the  LTV  process  was  not  ready  for 
commercial  application  and  even  if  this 
question  could  be  resolved,  such  a  verti- 
cal evaporator  production  plant  should 
not  be  built  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  first  opposing  the  distillation  plant 
for  the  Island  o:  St.  Croix,  I  was  very 
reliably  informed  that  the  Governor  had 
hoped  to  acquire  the  questionable  Free- 
port  plant  for  St.  Croix,  which  would 
have  meant  a  questionable  savings  to  the 
islands.  At  the  time  of  my  previous  dis- 
cussion with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  Pollution  Control,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Secretary  was  completely  op- 
posed to  moving  the  physical  plant  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  anywhere  else. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  between  the 
firm  approval  by  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  and  the  very  positive  doubts  as 
expressed  by  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  in  the  field,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Water  Pollution  Control,  I  am 
still  very  amazed  and  shocked  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  Water  and  Power  Author- 
ity proceeded  to  award  a  contract  for 
a  desalination  project  which  still  has 
not  been  recommended  for  practical 
commercial  application. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude correspondence  between  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Water  Pollution 
Control  and  myself  on  this  desalting 
project  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Water  Pollution  Control  confirms 
my  belief  that  the  present  Virgin  Islands 
government  acts  in  haste  and  repents  at 
leisure  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of 
both  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  United 
States. 

Recently,  news  reports  from  the 
islands  confirm  a  severe  water  shortage 
on  St.  Thomas  and  the  necessity  to  close 
down  the  present  water  distillation 
plants  on  the  Island  for  a  month  because 
of  needed  repairs  and  changes. 

I  believe  the  words  of  the  president  of 
Harvey  Aluminum  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  very  appropriate  in 
advising  caution  when  buying  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  bid. 

Regrettably,  even  though  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  advised  the  Virgin 
Islands  Water  and  Power  Authority  only 


In  a  technical  capacity,  reports  to  the 
contrary  indicate  that  OSW  gave  solid 
endorsement  to  the  Steams-Rogers'  ca- 
pability and  the  reUabillty  of  the  LTV 
process. 

The  letters  and  an  article  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  Times  follows: 
Severe     Wateb     Shohtage     Threatens     St. 
Thomas — Distuxation    Plants    To    Close 
FOR  Month  y 

A  serious  water  shortage  problem  that  will 
affect  the  entire  Island  of  St.  Thomas  was 
announced  this  week  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  who  cautioned  all  persons  on 
the  potable  water  line  to  fill  their  cisterns 
prior  to  the  shut-down  of  the  water  distilla- 
tion plants)  on  the  Island. 

Commissioner  James  Huston  stated  that 
both  distillation  units,  the  Agua-Chem  plant 
Installed  In  1961,  and  the  Westlnghouse 
plant,  In  operation  Uttle  more  than  a  year, 
win  be  shut-down  within  two  weeks. 

The  older  plant,  Huston  stated,  will  need 
complete  re-tublng.  and  the  Westlnghouse 
plant  has,  thus  far,  failed  to  meet  Its  1  mil- 
lion gallon  per  day  announced  capacity.  A 
new  dlstlUatlon  unit  will  be  InstaUed  In  this 
plant. 

During  the  month  that  the  work  Is  being 
done  on  the  plants,  the  only  water  available 
to  St.  Thomas  will  be  rainwater  and  the 
water  shipped  in  from  Puerto  Rico.  As  the 
island  is  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  drought, 
little  rain  Is  expected  during  the  next  month. 
Currently,  St.  Thomas  water  Is  rationed 
from  11  p.m..  to  6  a.m.,  but  vrith  the  shut- 
down of  the  two  plants,  this  period  of  ra- 
tioning win  be  extended. 

The  serloxisness  of  the  St.  Thomas  situa- 
tion again  highlights  the  success  of  the  water 
distillation  plant  Installed  on  St.  Croix  by 
Harvey  Alumina  and  gives  added  weight  to 
recent  recommendations  by  Lawrence  Harvey, 
president  of  the  firm,  to  Governor  Ralph 
Paiewonsky  regarding  the  proposed  new  gov- 
ernment plant. 

The  unit  at  Harvey  Alumina,  also  designed 
to  produce  a  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
out  of  sea  water  dally,  has  been  producing 
far  above  expected  capacity. 

Except  for  one  minor  shut-down  to  check 
the  tubing,  the  industrial  plant  has  been  in 
constant  operation,  whereas  the  St.  Thomas 
unit  has  been  closed  down  frequently. 

The  unit  at  the  St.  Croix  plant  was  a  Joint 
effort  on  the  part  of  Westlnghouse  and  Har- 
vey engineers.  It  utilized,  for  the  first  time, 
titanium,  enabling  the  plant  to  exceed  the 
normal  capacity  for  a  plant  of  that  size. 

In  a  letter  to  the  governor.  Mr.  Harvey 
advised  that  the  government  secure  the 
services  of  an  Independent  thermodynamic 
engineer  to  review  the  technical  aspects  for 
future  plants.  This  man.  he  added,  should 
be  completely  Independent  of  any  manufac- 
turer or  government  agency. 

In  voicing  caution.  Mr.  Harvey  pointed  out 
that  experience  has  proven  that,  "when  we 
buy  on  the  basis  of  lowest  bid,  the  manufac- 
turers cut  materials  and  sizing  to  the  theo- 
retical minimum.  This  may  look  good  on 
paper  but  it  always  comes  back  In  a  de- 
creased yield  and  efficiency." 

Placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
were  the  findings  of  Harvey  engineers,  the 
same  who  had  devised  the  highly  successful 
system  now  In  use  at  the  plant  on  St.  Croix. 

Congress  of  thi  UNrrED  States. 

House  of  Represent attves. 
Washingt<m,  D.C.,  June  26.  1967. 
Hon.  Prank  C.  Di  Luzio, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol,   U.S.   Department    of   the  Interior, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   I  am  sure  you  wlU 
recall  our  conversation  of  several  weeks  ago 
when  the  officials  of  the  Virgin  Islands  gov- 
ernment suggested  that  the  physical  plant 
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■aline  water  project  at  Freeport.  Texaa. 

Is  preeenUy  operated  by  Stearn-Roger  > 

Xor  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  be 

for  the  laland  of  St.  Croix.  Your 

«incuw«  at  that  time  were  rather  adamant 

o  the  process  Involved  m  this  particular 

^       view  of  the  above,  I  was  greatly  amazed 
Kxnewbat  shocked   to   learn   that   the 
of  Saline  Water  has  given  a  firm  en- 
ent  not  only  to  the  capabiUtles  of  the 
for  the  distUlaUon  plant  to  be  con- 
on  St.  Crolr— being  the  same  Steam- 
Ccanpany— but  for  the  technical  re- 
ef the  long  tube  vertical  process  of 
luauon  having  indicated  that  the  process 
reached  the  point  of  practical  conun#rcial 
kpbucatlon.  ^  „ . 

■t  U  my  understanding  that  these  soUd 
ex  lorscments  by  the  Ofllce  of  Saline  Water 
the  deciding  factor  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Power  Authority  approving   the 
.»ot  with  Steams-Roger's  Company  for 
m  new  dlstiUation  plant  at  St.  Croix. 
[  would  be  interested  to  receive  your  com- 
as to  the  decisions  for  reversing  the 
uds  views  on  the  process  Involved  In  thU 
;  as  well  as  to  the  experience  which  has 
„  obtained  by  the  bidder  to  qualify  them 
the  endorsement  by  OSW. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  SATLoa. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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vs.    DXPAKTMENT    OF    THK    iNTSalOR. 

Washington.  D.C. 

John  P.  Satlor, 
of  Representatives, 
vfaahington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Johk:  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you 
b  additional  information  and  comments 
1.  response  to  your  letter  of  June  26.  Pol- 
lirwlng  more  or  less  the  order  of  the  com- 
Eienta  in  your  letter,  I  would  first  Uke  to 
r»ltai«te  my  position  regarding  moving  the 
Ireeport  desalting  plant  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
1  mds   As  I  previously  informed  you,  I  was, 
8  od  stm  am,  completely  opposed  to  moving 
t  tils  plant  to  the  Virgin  Islands  or  anywhere 
i  lae.  The  dertgn  of  the  Freeport  plant  was 
I  ased   on  the   1959  state-of-the-art.   It  has 
1  «en  operated  in  the  intervening  years,  first 
1  •  a  demonstration  plant  and  more  recenUy 
( »  an  adjunct  to  our  experimental  program. 
'  The  basic  plant  U  obsolete  by  the  standard* 
( If  present  day  design;  it  would  be  cumber- 
I  ome  and  expensive  to  operate  as  a  routine 
iroductlon  plant.  Furthermore,  the  plant  Is 
:  keeded  to  support  the  continuing  research 
ind  development  program  of  the  Office  of 
Jallae  Water.  My  opposition  to  moving  thU 
>Unt  to  the  Virgin  Islands  was  primarily 
Mksed  upon  the  value  of  this  plant  as  an 
tzperlmental  tool  and  Its  obvloxis  shortcom- 
ingff  as  an  economic  comamercial  production 
plant. 

Regarding   the   question   of   an   OSW   en- 
dorsement of  the  Steams-Roger  Company, 
they  have  provided  me  the  following  Infor- 
matton.  In  response  to  a  direct  question  by 
officials  of  the  Virgin   Islands  Government, 
regarding  the  Steams-Roger  Company's  capa- 
bility to  effectively  design  and  construct  a 
1   MOD  vertical  evaporator,   the  OSW  stall 
informed  the  Virgin  Islands  officials  that  the 
Steams-Roger   Company  had  modified  and 
improved  the  basic  Freeport  plant  and  had 
designed  and  constructed  the  five  new  effects 
which  are  Just   now   going  on  stream.   The 
first  tests  of  these  five  new  effects  have  been 
entirely   satisfactory.   On  the   basis   of   this 
demonstrated  competence,  OSW  stated  that 
Steama-Roger  was  qualified  to  design  and 
construct  small  LTV  plants. 

The  OSW  beUeves  the  vertical  evaporator 
process  has  now  reached  the  point  of  tech- 
nical development  where  it  is  appropriate 
to  consider  it  for  small  (approximately  1 
MOD)  production  plants.  As  you  know,  we 
are  continuing  our  development  program  to 
further  refine  this  process  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  m'^fc<"s  furtlier  cost  reductions  in 


water  produced  by  thU  process  and  to  In- 
crease the  aWUty  of  industry  to  buUd  large 
capacity  production  plants.  We  would  not  yet 
recommend  construction  of  large-scale  (10 
MOD)  production  plants  based  on  this  proc- 
ess. However.  I  am  not  as  sure  as  OSW 
that  the  LTV  process  is  ready  for  commercial 
application. 

Even  II  the  LTV  is  ready  for  Initial  com- 
mercial application,  I  would  still  question  the 
desirability    of    locating    the    first    vertical 
evaporator   production   plant   in   the   Virgin 
Islands.  We  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  it 
could  have  been  located  at  a  site  more  con- 
venient for  technical  support  and  surveil- 
lance   by    the    vendor    and   OSW    to    Insure 
proper  operation  and  monitoring.   However, 
OSW  had  no  grounds  or  the  right  to  deny 
the  use  of  the  LTV  process  by  the  Virgin 
Islands.    OSW    merely    advised    the    Virgin 
Islands  as  to  the  technical  state-of-the-art. 
The  specifications  for  the  plant  were  pre- 
pared by  E.  P.  Eardley  Consulting  Engineers 
of   Annandale,   Virginia,    and   hired   by   the 
Virgin  Islands.  OSW  did  not  influence  the 
specification  or  bidding  procedure  in  any  way 
other  than  technical  corrections  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  enclosed  photograph  shows  the  five 
new  effects  designed  and  constructed  by 
Steama-Roger  at  our  Freeport  plant.  Each 
of  these  five  effects  U  comparable  in  per- 
formance and  capacity  to  one  of  the  older 
effects  in  spite  of  their  vastly  reduced  size. 
In  fact,  this  comparison  U  a  good  pictorial 
representation  of  the  improvement  that 
Steams-Roger  has  effected  In  this  process. 
While  I  still  have  reservations  about  the 
economics  and  readiness  of  the  LTV  process 
for  commercial  application,  and  the  fact  that 
this  l3  Steams-Rogers'  first  conmiercial  de- 
salting venture,  I  suppose  both  events  were 
inevitable.  Only  time  wlU  tell  whether  my 
concern  Is  well-founded. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FftANK  C.  Di  Luzio, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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I  AM  A  TIRED  AMERICAN 

Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinani- 
mous  consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  changing  conditions  in  America 
today,  which  never  cease  to  amaze  me, 
I  would  like  to  read  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  refreshing  article,  with  which 
I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement: 
"I  Am  a  Tired  Amebican" 


I  Eun  a  tired  American. 
im  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  American. 
I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 

I  am  a  tired  American— weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  confilct.  .  .  . 

I  am  a  tired  American — choked  up  to  here 
on  this  business  of  trying  to  Intimidate  our 
government  by  placard,  picket  line,  and  sit- 
ins  by  the  hordes  of  dirty  unwashed  who 
rush  to  man  the  barricades  against  the  forces 
of  law.  order,  and  decency. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  they  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey. 

I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby-faced  long-haired  youths  and 
short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  represent 


the  "new  wave"  of  America  and  who  sneer 
at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  In- 
tegrity, and  morality  on  which  America  grew 
to  greatness.  j.    ^     ^^ 

I  am  a  tired  American— weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  If  we  cut  off  the 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American— nauseated  by  the 
lazy  do-nothings  who  wouldn't  take  a  Job  if 
you    drove    them    to    and    from   wOTk   in   a 

Rolls  Royce.  ...  ..      ,         ..i.. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  Americans  In  an  ob- 
scenity race,  who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  filth  is  an  Integral  part  of  culture. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  is  angered  by 
the  self-righteous  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States, 
but  who  never  apply  the  same  standards  to 
the  French,  the  British,  the  Russians,   the 

Chinese.  .     .. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  resents  the 
pimply-faced  beatniks  who  try  to  represent 
Americans  as  the  "bad  guys  on  the  black 
horses."  , 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  is  weary  or 
some  Negro  leaders  who,  for  shock  purposes, 
scream  four-letter  words  In  church  meetings. 
I  am  a  tired  American— sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In 
bedsheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  disUkee  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  Integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  own  chUdren  to 
private  schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  in  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  initiative  are 
only  synonyms  for  greed.  They  say  they  hate 
capitalism,  but  they  are  always  right  at  the 
head  of  the  Une  demanding  their  share  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  gets  more 
than  a  little  bit  weary  of  the  clique  in  our 
State  Department  which  chooses  to  regard  a 
policy  of  timidity  as  prudent— the  same 
group  which  subscribes  to  a  "no-win"  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  the  belief  that  America 
is  not  the  greatest  nation  in  all  the  world— 
a  generous-hearted  nation— a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  poUcy  of  trying  to  help  the 
"have  nots"  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about. 

I  am  an  American— who  gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  he  hears  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpet  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  oi 
the  fiag  pole.  !»• 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  wants  to  start 
snapping  at  those  phony  "high  priests"  who 
want  us  to  bow  down  and  worship  their  false 
Idols  and  who  seek  to  destroy  the  belief  that 
America  is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  lucky  to  be  born 
an  American  citizen— a  nation  under  Goa, 
with  trioly  mercy  and  JusUce  for  all. 


CAPITALISM:  THE  UNKNOWN  IDEAL 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
unique  phUosophy,  "Objectivism,"  has 
taken  root  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  is  most  recently  evidenced  by 
the  publication  of  a  new  book,  "Capi- 
talism: The  Unknown  Ideal,"  by  Asm 
Rand. 

Primarily  the  writings  of  Miss  Rand, 
the  book  also  contains  articles  by  Na- 
thaniel Branden,  Alan  Greenspan,  and 
Robert  Hessen. 

In  Ayn  Rand's  Introduction,  she 
states: 

This  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  economics. 
It  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  moral  as- 
pects of  capitalism. 

I  want  to  stress  that  our  primary  interest 
Is  not  poUtlcs  or  economics  as  such,  but 
"man's  natvure  and  man's  relationship  to 
existence" — and  that  we  advocate  capital- 
Ism  becatise  it  is  the  only  system  geared  to 
the  life  of  a  rational  being. 

The  method  of  capitalism's  destruction 
rests  on  never  letting  the  world  discover 
what  It  is  that  is  being  destroyed— or  never 
allowing  it  to  be  identified  within  the  hear- 
ing of  the  young. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  Identify  it. 

Miss  Rand  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  best  selling  works,  "Atlas 
Shrugged,"  and  "The  Fountainhead," 
and  states  that  she  is  not  a  conservative 
but  a  "radical  for  capitalism,"  The  book 
exhibits  not  only  an  intense  concern,  but 
an  intense  mind  providing  "radical"  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  our  socialist- 
capitalist  system.  It  is  a  defense  of  cap- 
italism, a  system  which  she  says,  and  I 
think  rightfully  so,  has  never  fully  been 
in  effect,  but  has  come  the  closest  in  the 
United  States. 

To  show  the  range  of  the  book,  here 
Is  a  listing  of  several  of  the  22  chapters: 
What  Is  Capitalism;  The  Roots  of  War; 
America's  Persecuted  Minority:  Big  Busi- 
ness; Antitrust;  Common  Fallacies  about 
Capitalism;  Gold  and  Economic  Freedom; 
Notes  on  the  History  of  American  Free  En- 
terprise; Patents  and  Copyrights;  Is  Atlas 
Shrugging:  The  Pull  Peddlers;  "Extremism," 
of  The  Art  of  Smearing;  The  Obliteration 
of  Capitalism;  Conservatism:  An  Obituary; 
The  New  Fascism:  Rule  by  Consensus;  and 
The  Cashing-in:   The  Student  Rebellion. 

I  would  like  to  include  three  articles 
from  the  book  which  I  think  are  espe- 
cially thought  provoking;  the  first  chapn 
ter  of  ihe  book,  "What  Is  Capitalism," 
and  two  articles  from  the  appendix, 
"Man's  Rights"  and  "The  Nature  of  Gov- 
ernment." 

Why  are  these  chapters  worth  reading? 
In  her  introduction,  Miss  Rand  states: 

No  politico-economic  system  in  history  has 
ever  proved  its  value  so  eloquently  or  has 
benefited  mankind  so  greatly  as  capitalism — 
and  none  has  ever  been  attacked  so  savagely, 
viciously,  and  blindly.  The  flood  of  misinfor- 
mation, misrepresentation,  distortion,  and 
out  right  falsehood  about  capitalism  is  such 
that  the  young  people  of  today  have  no  Idea 
(and  virtuaUy  no  way  of  discovering  any 
idea)  of  its  actual  nature. 

The  chapters  follow: 
(Prom  the  book  "Capitalism— The  Unknown 
Ideal"! 
1.  What   Is   CAPriALiSM? 
(By  Ayn  Rand) 
The   disintegration   of   philosophy   In  the 
nineteenth  century  and  its  collapse  in  the 
twentieth  have  led  to  a  similar,  though  much 
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slower  and  less  obvious,  process  In  the  course 
of  modem  science. 

Today's  frantic  development  in  the  field  of 
technology  has  a  quality  reminiscent  of  the 
days  preceding  the  economic  crash  of  1929; 
riding  on  the  momentum  of  the  past,  on  the 
unacknowledged  remnants  of  an  Aristotelian 
eplstemology,  it  Is  a  hectic,  feverish  expan- 
sion, heedless  of  the  fact  that  Its  theoretical 
account  is  long  since  overdrawn — that  in  the 
field  of  scientific  theory,  unable  to  integrate 
or  Interpret  their  own  data,  scientists  are 
abetting  the  resurgence  of  a  primitive  mysti- 
cism. In  the  humanities,  however,  the  crash  is 
past,  the  depression  has  set  In,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  science  is  all  but  complete. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  it  may  be  seen  In 
such  comparatively  young  sciences  as  psy- 
chology and  political  economy.  In  psychology, 
one  may  observe  the  attempt  to  study  human 
behavior  without  reference  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  conscious.  In  political  economy,  one 
may  observe  the  attempt  to  study  and  to  de- 
vise social  systems  without  reference  to  man. 
It  is  philosophy  that  defines  and  establishes 
the  epistemologlcal  criteria  to  guide  human 
knowledge  in  general  and  specific  sciences  in 
particular.  Political  economy  came  Into 
prominence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
era  of  philosophy's  post-Kantian  disintegra- 
tion, and  no  one  rose  to  check  Its  premises  or 
to  chaJlenge  its  base.  Implicitly,  uncritically, 
and  by  default,  political  economy  accepted  as 
its  axioms  the  fundamental  tenets  of  collec- 
tivism. 

Political  economists — including  the  advo- 
cates of  capitalism— defined  their  science  as 
the  study  of  the  management  or  direction 
or  organization  or  manipulation  of  a  "com- 
munity's" or  a  nation's  "resources."  The  na- 
ture of  these  "resources"  was  not  defined; 
their  communal  ownership  was  taken  for 
granted — and  the  goal  of  political  economy 
was  assumed  to  be  the  study  of  how  to  utilize 
these  "resources"  for  "the  common  good." 

The  fact  that  the  principal  "resource" 
Involved  was  man  himself,  that  he  was  an 
entity  of  a  specific  nature  vrith  specific  ca- 
pacities and  requirements,  was  given  the 
most  superficial  attention,  if  any.  Man  was 
regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  factors  of 
production,  along  with  land,  forests,  or 
mines — as  one  of  the  less  significant  factors, 
since  more  study  was  devoted  to  the  Infiu- 
ence  and  quality  of  these  others  than  to  his 
role  or  quality. 

Political  economy  was,  in  effect,  a  science 
starting  in  midstream:  it  observed  that  men 
were  producing  and  trading,  it  took  for 
granted  that  they  had  always  done  so  and 
always  would — it  accepted  this  fact  as  the 
given,  requiring  no  further  consideration — 
and  it  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  devise  the  best  way  for  the  "community" 
to  dispose  of  human  effort. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  tribal 
view  of  man.  The  morality  of  altruism  was 
one;  the  growing  dominance  of  political 
statlsm  among  the  intellectuals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  another.  Psychologically, 
the  main  reason  was  the  soul-body  dichot- 
omy permeating  European  culture:  material 
production  was  regarded  as  a  demeaning 
task  of  a  lower  order,  iinrelated  to  the  con- 
cerns of  man's  intellect,  a  task  assigned  to 
slaves  or  serfs  since  the  beginning  of  re- 
corded history.  The  institution  of  serfdom 
had  lasted,  in  one  form  or  another,  till  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century;  it  was  abol- 
ished, politically,  only  by  the  advent  of  cap- 
italism; politically,  but  not  intellectually. 

The  concept  of  man  as  a  free,  independent 
individual  was  profoundly  alien  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Europe.  It  was  a  tribal  culture  down 
to  its  roots;  in  European  thinking,  the  tribe 
was  the  entity,  the  unit,  and  man  was  only 
one  of  Its  expendable  cells.  This  applied  to 
mlers  and  serfs  alike:  the  ralers  were  be- 
lieved to  hold  their  privileges  only  by  virtue 
of  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  tribe, 
services  regarded  as  of  a  noble  order,  namely. 


armed  force  or  military  defense.  But  a  noble- 
man w.is  as  much  chattel  of  the  tribe  as  a 
serf:  his  life  and  property  belonged  to  the 
king.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Insti- 
tution of  private  property,  in  the  full,  legal 
meaning  of  the  term,  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence only  by  capitalism.  In  the  pre-capltallst 
eras,  private  property  existed  de  facto,  but 
not  dc  jure,  i.e.,  by  custom  and  sufferance, 
not  by  right  or  by  law.  In  law  and  In  prin- 
ciple, all  property  belonged  to  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  the  king,  and  was  held  only  by  his 
permission,  which  could  be  revoked  at  any 
time,  at  his  pleasure.  (The  king  could  and 
did  expropriate  the  estates  of  recalcitrant 
noblemen  throughout  the  course  of  Europe's 
history.) 

The  American  philosophy  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  was  never  grasped  fully  by  European 
Intellectuals.  Europe's  predominant  idea  of 
emancipation  consisted  of  changing  the  con- 
cept of  man  as  a  slave  of  the  absolute  state 
embodied  by  a  king,  to  the  concept  of  man  as 
a  slave  of  the  absolute  state  embodied  by 
"the  people"— i.e.  switching  from  slavery  to 
a  tribal  chief  into  slavery  to  the  tribe.  A  non- 
tribal  view  of  existence  could  not  penetrate 
the  mentalities  that  regarded  the  privilege 
of  ruling  material  producers  by  physical  force 
as  a  badge  of  nobility. 

Thus  Europe's  thinkers  did  not  notice  the 
fact  that  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
galley  slaves  had  been  replaced  by  the  in- 
ventors of  steamboats,  and  the  village  black- 
smiths by  the  owners  of  blast  furnaces,  and 
they  went  on  thinking  in  such  terms  (such 
contradictions  In  terms)  as  "wage  slavery"  or 
"the  antisocial  selfishness  of  industrialists 
who  take  so  much  from  society  without  giv- 
ing anything  in  return" — on  tje  unchal- 
lenged axiom  that  wealth  Is  an  anonymous, 
social,  tribal  product. 

That  notion  has  not  been  challenged  to 
this  day;  it  represents  the  implicit  assump- 
tion and  the  base  of  contemporary  poll -leal 
economy. 

As  an  example  of  this  view  and  its  conse- 
quences, I  shall  cite  the  article  on  "Capi- 
talism" in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The 
article  gives  no  definition  of  Its  subject;  It 
opens  as  follows: 

"Capitalism,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  been  dominant  In  the 
western  world  since  the  breakup  of  feu- 
dalism. Fundamental  to  any  system  called 
capitalist  are  the  relations  between  private 
owners  of  nonpersonal  means  of  production 
(land,  mines,  industrial  plants,  etc.,  collec- 
tively known  as  capital)  [italics  mine]  and 
free  but  capltalless  workers,  who  sell  their 
labour  services  to  employers.  .  .  .  The  result- 
ing wage  bargains  determine  the  proportion 
m  which  the  total  product  of  society  will  be 
shared  between  the  class  of  labourers  and  the 
class  of  capitalist  entrepreneurs."  > 

(I  quote  from  Gait's  speech  in  Atlas 
Shrugged,  from  a  passage  describing  the 
tenets  of  collectivism:  "An  Industrialist — 
blank-out — there  is  no  such  person.  A  fac- 
tory is  a  'natural  resource,"  like  a  tree,  a  rock 
or  a  mud-puddle.") 

The  success  of  capitalism  Is  explained  by 
the  Britannica  as  follows: 

"Productive  use  of  the  'social  surplus'  was 
the  special  virtue  that  enabled  capitalism  to 
outstrip  all  prior  economic  systems.  Instead 
of  building  pyramids  and  cathedrals,  those  In 
command  of  the  social  surplus  chose  to  in- 
vest in  ships,  warehouses,  raw  materials, 
finished  goods  and  other  material  forms  of 
wealth.  The  social  surplus  was  thus  con- 
verted into  enlarged  productive  capacity." 

This  is  said  abou*;  a  time  when  Europe's 
population  subsisted  In  such  poverty  that 
child  mortality  approached  fifty  percent,  and 
periodic  famines  wiped  out  the  "surplus" 
population   which    the   precapitalist   econo- 


■  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1964,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  839-845. 
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ml  ss  were  unable  to  feed.  Yet,  making  no  dis- 
til) utlon  between  tax-expropriated  and  In- 
duitrially  produced  wealth,  the  Brttannica 
Ml  erta  that  It  waa  the  surplus  wealth  of  that 
tu  le  that  the  early  capitalists  "commanded" 
an  1  "chose  to  Invest"— and  that  this  Invest- 
nt  was  the  cause  of  the  stupendous  pros- 
c  ity  of  the  age  that  followed. 
Vhat  la  a  "social  surplus"?  The  article  gives 
definition  or  explanation.  A  "surplus" 
prisuppoaes  a  norm;  U  subsistence  on  a 
ch  -onic  starvation  level  is  above  the  Implied 
nc  rm.  what  la  that  norm?  The  article  does 
net  answer. 

mere  la,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a 
"swial  surplus."  All  wealth  is  produced  by 
■onebody   and   belongs    to   somebody.   And 
"t  le  special  virtue  that  enabled  capitalism  to 
ov  tRtrip  all  prior  economic  systems"  was  /ree- 
d<m  (a  concept  eloquently  absent  from  the 
B  itannicaS  account) ,  which  led,  not  to  the 
63  proprlation.  but  to  the  creation  of  wealth. 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about  that 
disgraceful    article     (disgraceful    on    many 
aunts,  not  the  leaat  of  which  is  scholar- 
Bl  ip) .  At  this  point,  I  quoted  it  only  as  a 
SI  cclnct  example  of  the  tribal  premise  that 
uiderUea    today's    poUtical    economy.    That 
p  emlae  la  shared  by  the  enemies  and  the 
cliampiona  of  capitalism  alUe:    it  provides 
tl  le  former  with  a  certain  inner  consistency, 
a  id  disarms  the  latter  by  a  subtle,  yet  devas- 
tl  ting  aura  of  moral  hypocrisy— as  witness, 
t  lelr  attempts  to  Justify  capitalism  on  the 
g  -ound  of  "the  common  good"  or  "service  to 
t  le  consumer"  or  "the  best  allocation  of  re- 
8  >urce8."  {Whose  resources?) 

II  capitalism  is  to  be  understood,  it  is  thU 
t  -itMl  premise  that  has  to  be  checked— and 
c  ballenged. 

Mankind  is  not  an  entity,  an  organism,  or 
t  coral  bush.  The  entity  Involved  in  produc- 
t  on  and  trade  la  vian.  It  la  with  the  study 
c  t  man— not  of  the  loose  aggregate  known 
( B  a  "community" — that  any  science  of  the 
1  .umanlties  has  to  begin. 

This  Issue  represents  one  of  the  eplstemo- 

laglcal  diflerenoes  between  the  humanities 

I  ,nd  the  physical  sciences,  one  of  the  causes 

( ,f  the  former's  well-earned  Inferiority  com- 

■  )iex  in  regard  to  the  latter.  A  physical  sci- 

ince  would  not  permit  itself   (not  yet,  at 

east)  to  Ignore  or  bypass  the  natiire  of  its 

lublect.  Such  an  attempt  would  mean:  a  sci- 

■nce  of  astronomy  that  gazed  at  the  sky. 

)ut  refused  to  study  individual  sUrs.  planets, 

ind  satelUties— or  a  science  of  medicine  that 

itudied  disease,  without  any  knowledge  or 

Tlterlon  of  health,  and  took,  as  its  basic 

subject  of  study,  a  hospital  as  a  whole,  never 

rocuslng  on  individual  patients. 

A  great  deal  may  be  learned  about  society 
by  studying  man;  but  this  process  cannot  be 
reversed:  nothing  can  be  learned  about  man 
by  studying  society— by  studying  the  Inter- 
relaUonshlps  of  entitles  one  has  never  iden- 
tified or  defined.  Tet  that  U  the  methodology 
adopted  by  most  political  economists.  Their 
attitude,  in  efTect,  amoxints  to  the  unstated, 
ImpUdt  postulate:  "Man  la  that  which  fits 
economic  equations."  Since  he  obviously  does 
not  this  leads  to  the  ciirious  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  pracUcal  natxire  of  their  science, 
poUtlcal  economists  are  oddly  unable  to  re- 
late their  abstractions  to  the  concretes  of 
actual  existence. 

It  leads  also  to  a  baffling  sort  of  double 
standard  or  double  perspective  in  their  way 
of  viewing  men  and  events:  if  they  observe 
a  shoemaker,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  he  is  working  in  order  to  make 
a  living;  but  as  poUtlcal  economists,  on  the 
tribal  premise,  they  declare  that  his  purpose 
(and  duty)  Is  to  provide  society  with  shoes. 
If  they  observe  a  panhandler  on  a  street 
comer,  they  idenUfy  him  as  a  bvim;  in  politi- 
cal economy,  he  becomes  "a  sovereign  con- 
sumer." If  they  hear  the  communist  doctrine 
that  all  property  should  belong  to  the  state, 
they  reject  it  emphatically  and  feel,  sincerely, 
that   they   would  fight  communism  to  the 


death;  but  in  political  economy,  they  speak 
of  the  government's  duty  to  effect  "a  fair 
redistribution  of  wealth,  and  they  speak  of 
businessmen  as  the  best,  most  efQcient 
trustees  of  the  nation's  "natural  resources 

This  is  what  a  basic  premise  (and  phil- 
osophical negUgence)  will  do;  this  Is  what 
the  tribal  premise  has  done. 

To  reject  that  premise  and  begin  at  the 
beginning — in  one's  approach  to  political 
economy  and  to  the  evaluation  of  various 
social  systems — one  must  begin  by  identify- 
ing man's  nature,  i.e.,  those  essential  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  him  from  all 
other  living  species. 

Man's  essential  characteristic  Is  his  ra- 
tional faculty.  Man's  mind  is  his  basic  means 
of  survival — his  only  means  of  gaining 
knowledge. 

Man  cannot  survive,  as  animals  do,  by  the 
guidance  of  mere  percepts.  ...  He  cannot 
provide  for  his  simplest  physical  needs  with- 
out a  process  of  thought.  He  needs  a  process 
of  thought  to  discover  how  to  plant  and 
grow  his  food  or  how  to  make  weapons  for 
hunting.  His  precepts  might  lead  him  to  a 
cave,  if  one  is  available — but  to  build  the 
simplest  shelter,  he  needs  a  process  of 
thought.  No  percepts  and  no  "Instincts"  will 
tell  him  how  to  light  a  fire,  how  to  weave 
cloth,  how  to  forge  tools,  how  to  make  a 
wheel,  how  to  make  an  airplane,  how  to  per- 
form an  appendectomy,  how  to  produce  an 
electric  light  bulb  or  an  electronic  tube  or 
a  cyclotron  or  a  box  of  matches.  Yet  his 
life  depends  on  such  knowledge — and  only  a 
volitional  act  of  his  consciousness,  a  process 
of  thought,  can  provide  it.= 

A  process  of  thought  Is  an  enormously 
complex  process  of  identification  and  In- 
tegration, which  only  an  individual  mind 
can  perform.  There  is  no  such  thing  aa  a 
collective  brain.  Men  can  learn  from  one 
another,  but  learning  requires  a  process  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  every  individual  stu- 
dent. Men  can  cooperate  in  the  discovery 
of  new  knowledge,  but  such  cooperation  re- 
quires the  Independent  exercise  of  this 
rational  faculty  by  every  individual  scientist. 
Man  is  the  only  living  species  that  can  trans- 
mit and  expand  his  store  of  knowledge  from 
generation  to  generation;  but  such  trans- 
mission requires  a  process  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  recipients.  As  witness, 
the  breakdowns  of  clvUlzatlon,  the  dark  ages 
in  the  history  of  mankind's  progress,  when 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries 
vanished  from  the  lives  of  men  who  were 
unable,  unwilling,  or  forbidden  to  think. 

In  order  to  sustain  Its  life,  every  living 
species  has  to  follow  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion required  by  its  nature.  The  action  re- 
quired to  sustain  human  life  Is  primarUy  in- 
tellectual: everything  man  needs  has  to  be 
discovered  by  his  mind  and  produced  by  his 
effort.  Production  is  the  application  of  rea- 
son to  the  problem  of  sxirvlval. 

If  some  men  do  not  choose  to  think,  they 
can  survive  only  by  Imitating  and  repeat- 
ing a  routine  of  work  discovered  by  others — 
but  those  others  had  to  discover  it,  or  none 
wotUd  have  survived.  If  some  men  do  not 
choose  to  think  or  to  work,  they  can  survive 
(temporarily)  only  by  looting  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  others — but  those  others  had  to 
produce  them  or  none  would  have  survived. 
Regardless  of  what  choice  is  made.  In  this 
issue,  by  any  man  or  by  any  number  of 
men,  regardless  of  what  blind,  Irrational,  or 
evil  course  they  may  choose  to  pursue — the 
fact  remains  that  reason  Is  man's  means  of 
survival  and  that  men  prosper  or  fall,  sur- 
vive or  perish  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  rationality. 

Since  knowledge,  thinking,  and  rational 
action  are  properties  of  the  Individual,  since 
the  choice  to  exercise  his  rational  faculty 
or   not   depends   on    the    Individual,    man's 


survival  requires  that  those  who  think  be 
free  of  the  Interference  of  those  who  don't. 
Since  men  are  neither  omniscient  nor  In- 
fallible, they  must  be  free  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree, to  cooperate  or  to  pursue  their  own 
Independent  course,  each  according  to  his 
own  rational  Judgment.  Freedom  is  the 
fundamental  requirement  of  man's  mind. 

A  rational  mind  does  not  work  under  com- 
pulsion; it  does  not  subordinate  its  grasp  of 
reality  to  anyone's  orders,  directives,  or  con- 
trols; it  does  not  sacrifice  its  knowledge.  Its 
view  of  the  truth,  to  anyone's  opinions, 
threats,  wishes,  plans,  or  "welfare."  Such  a 
mind  may  be  hampered  by  others,  it  may  be 
silenced,  proscribed,  imprisoned,  or  de- 
stroyed; it  cannot  be  forced;  a  gun  Is  not  an 
argument.  (An  example  and  symbol  of  this 
attitude  Is  Galileo.) 

It  is  from  the  work  and  the  inviolate  in- 
tegrity of  such  minds — from  the  intransigent 
innovators— that  all  of  mankind's  knowledge 
and  achievements  have  come.  (See  The  Foun- 
tainhead.)  It  is  to  such  minds  that  mankind 
owes  its  survival.  (See  Atlas  Shrugged.) 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  men,  on 
every  level  of  ability  and  amblUon.  To  the 
extent  that  a  man  Is  gvUded  by  his  rational 
Judgment,  he  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  his  nature  and.  to  that  ex- 
tent, succeeds  in  achieving  a  human  form 
of  survival  and  well-being;  to  the  extent 
that  he  acts  irrationally,  he  acts  aa  his  own 
destroyer. 

The  social  recognition  of  mans  rational 
nature — of  the  connection  between  his  sur- 
vival and  his  use  of  reason— is  the  concept 
of  individxMl  rights. 

I  shall  remind  you  that  "rights"  are  a 
moral  principle  defining  and  sanctioning  a 
man's  freedom  of  action  in  a  social  context, 
that  they  are  derived  from  man's  nature  as 
a  rational  being  and  represent  a  necessary 
condition  of  his  particular  mode  of  survival. 
I  shall  remind  you  also  that  the  right  to  life 
Is  the  source  of  all  rights.  Including  the  right 
to  property.^ 

In  regard  to  political  economy,  this  last 
requires  special  emphasis:  man  has  to  work 
and  produce  in  order  to  support  his  Ufe.  He 
has  to  support  his  Ufe  by  his  own  effort  and 
by  the  guidance  of  his  own  mind.  If  he  can- 
not dispose  of  the  product  of  his  effort,  he 
cannot  dispose  of  his  effort;  If  he  cannot 
dispose  of  his  effort,  he  cannot  dispose  of 
his  life.  Without  property  rights,  no  other 
rights  can  be  practiced. 

Now,  bearing  these  facts  In  mind,  consider 
the  question  of  what  social  system  is  appro- 
priace  to  man. 

A  social  system  Is  a  set  of  raoral-poUtical- 
economic  principles  embodied  In  a  society's 
laws,  institutions,  and  government,  which 
determine  the  relationships,  the  terms  of  as- 
sociation, among  the  men  living  in  a  given 
geographical  area.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
terms  and  relationships  depend  on  an  identi- 
fication of  man's  nature,  that  they  would  be 
different  if  they  pertain  to  a  society  of  ra- 
tional beings  or  to  a  colony  of  ants.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  will  be  radically  different 
if  men  deal  with  one  another  as  free.  Inde- 
pendent individuals,  on  the  premise  that 
every  man  is  an  end  in  himself — or  as  mem- 
bers of  a  pack,  each  regarding  the  others  as 
the  means  to  his  ends  and  to  the  ends  of  "the 
pack  as  a  whole." 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  questions 
(or  two  aspects  of  the  same  question)  that 
determine  the  nature  of  any  social  system: 
Does  a  social  system  recognize  individual 
rights?— and :  Does  a  social  system  ban  physi- 
cal force  from  human  relationships?  The  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  Is  the  practical 
implementation  of  the  answer  to  the  first. 
Is  man  a  sovereign  individual  who  owns 
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=  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  rights,  I  refer 
you  to  my  articles  "Man's  Rights"  in  the  ap- 
pendix, and  "Collectivized  'Rights'  "  in  The 
Virtue  of  Selfishness. 


His  person,  his  mind,  hla  Ufe,  hla  work  and 
Its  products — or  is  he  the  property  of  the 
tribe  (the  state,  the  aociety,  the  collective) 
that  may  dispose  of  him  In  any  way  It 
pleases,  that  may  dictate  his  convictions,  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  his  life,  control  his  work 
and  expropriate  his  products?  Does  man  have 
the  right  to  exist  for  his  own  sake — or  is  he 
born  in  bondage,  as  an  Indentured  servant 
who  must  keep  buying  his  life  by  serving  the 
tribe  but  can  never  acquire  it  free  and  clear? 
This  is  the  first  question  to  answer.  The 
rest  Is  consequences  and  practical  imple- 
mentations. The  basic  Issue  is  only:  Is  man 

free? 

In  mankind's  history,  capitalism  is  the 
only  system  that  answers :  Yes. 

Capitalism  is  a  social  system  based  on  the 
recognition  of  individual  rights,  including 
property  rights,  in  which  all  property  is  pri- 
vately ovmed. 

The  recognition  of  individual  rights  entails 
the  banishment  of  physical  force  from  hu- 
man relationships;  basically,  rights  can  be 
violated  only  by  means  of  force.  In  a  capitalist 
society  no  man  or  group  may  initiate  the  use 
of  physical  force  against  others.  The  only 
function  of  the  government,  in  such  a  so- 
ciety, is  the  task  of  protecting  man's  rights, 
i.e.,  the  task  of  protecting  him  from  physical 
force;  the  government  acts  as  the  agent  of 
man's  right  of  self-defense,  and  may  use 
force  only  In  retaliation  and  only  against 
those  who  initiate  its  use;  thus  the  govern- 
ment is  the  means  of  placing  the  retaliatory 
use  of  fdoie  under  objective  control.* 

It  is  the  basic,  metaphysical  fact  of  man's 
nature — the  connection  between  his  survival 
and  his  vise  of  reason — that  capltaUsm  recog- 
nizes and  protects. 

In  a  capitalist  society,  all  human  relatlon- 
Bhlps  are  voluntary.  Men  are  free  to  cooperate 
or  not.  to  deal  vrtth  one  another  or  not,  as 
their  own  Individual  Judgments,  convictions, 
and  Interests  dictate.  They  can  deal  with 
one  another  only  in  terms  of  and  by  means 
of  reason,  i.e.,  by  means  of  discussion,  per- 
suasion, and  contractual  agreement,  by  vol- 
imtary  choice  to  mutual  benefit.  The  right 
to  agree  vrtth  others  is  not  a  problem  In  any 
society;  It  is  the  right  to  disagree  that  Is 
crucial.  It  is  the  Institution  of  private  prop- 
erty that  protects  and  implements  the  right 
to  disagree — and  thus  keeps  the  road  open 
to  man's  most  valuable  attribute  (valuable 
personally,  social  and  objectively)  :  the  cre- 
ative mind. 

This   is   the   cardinal    difference   between 
capitalism  and  collectivism. 

The  power  that  determines  the  establish- 
ment, the  changes,  the  evolution,  and  the 
destruction  of  social  systems  is  philosophy. 
^The  role  of  chance,  accident,  or  tradition,  in 
this  context,  is  the  same  as  their  role  In  the 
life  of  an  individual:  their  power  stands  In 
Inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  a  culture's  (or 
an  individual's)  philosophical  equipment, 
and  grows  as  philosophy  collapses.  It  is. 
therefore,  by  reference  to  philosophy  that 
the  character  of  a  social  system  has  to  be 
defined  and  evaluated.  Corresponding  to  the 
four  branches  of  philosophy,  the  four  key- 
stones of  capitalism  are:  metaphysically,  the 
requirements  of  man's  nature  and  survival — 
eplstemologlcally,  reason — ethically,  individ- 
ual rights — politically,  freedom. 

This,  In  substance,  is  the  base  of  the 
proper  approach  to  political  economy  and  to 
an  understanding  of  capitalism — not  the 
tribal  premise  inherited  from  prehistorlcal 
traditions. 

The  "practical"  Justification  of  capitalism 
does  not  lie  In  the  coUectlvlst  claim  that  it 
effects  "the  best  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources." Man  Is  not  a  "national  resource" 
and  neither  is  his  mind — and  without  the 
creative    power   of   man's   intelligence,   raw 


'For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  my  article  "The  Nature  of  Government" 
in  the  appendix. 


materials  remain  Just  eo  many  useless  raw 
materials. 

The  moral  Justification  of  capltaUsm  does 
not  Ue  in  the  altnilst  claim  that  it  repre- 
sents the  best  way  to  achieve  "the  common 
good."  It  Is  true  that  capitalism  does — If 
that  catch-phrase  has  any  meaning — but  this 
is  merely  a  secondary  consequence.  The  moral 
Justification  of  capitalism  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  only  system  consonant  with 
man's  rational  nature,  that  it  protects  man's 
survival  qua  man,  and  that  its  ruUng  prin- 
ciple Is:  justice. 

Every  social  system  is  based,  explicitly,  on 
some  theory  of  ethics.  The  tribal  notion 
of  "the  common  good"  has  served  as  the 
moral  Justification  of  most  social  systems — 
and  of  all  tyrannies — in  history.  The  degree 
of  a  society's  enslavement  or  freedom  cor- 
responded to  the  degree  to  which  that  tribal 
slogan  was  Invoked  or  ignored. 

"The  common  good"  (or  "the  public  Inter- 
est") is  an  undefined  and  undeflnable  con- 
cept: there  is  no  such  entity  as  "the  tribe" 
or  "the  public";  the  tribe  (or  the  public  or 
society)  is  only  a  number  of  individual  men. 
Nothing  can  be  good  for  the  tribe  as  such; 
"good"  and  "value"  pertains  only  to  a  living 
organism — to  an  Individual  living  organism — 
not  to  a  disembodied  aggregate  of  relation- 
ships. 

"The  common  good"  Is  a  meaningless  con- 
cept, unless  taken  literally,  in  which  case  its 
only  possible  meaning  Is:  the  sum  of  the 
good  of  all  the  Individual  men  Involved.  But 
In  that  case,  the  concept  is  meaningless  as 
a  moral  criterion:  It  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  the  good  of  Individual  men 
and  how  does  one  determine  it? 

It  is  not.  however,  in  its  literal  meaning 
that  that  concept  is  generally  used.  It  is  ac- 
cepted precisely  for  its  elastic,  undeflnable, 
mystical  character  wtilch  serves,  not  as  a 
moral  guide,  but  as  an  escape  from  morality. 
Since  the  good  is  not  applicable  to  the  dis- 
embodied, It  becomes  a  moral  blank  check 
for  those  who  attempt  to  embody  it. 

When  "the  common  good"  of  a  society  la 
regarded  as  something  apart  from  and  su- 
perior to  the  individual  good  of  its  members, 
it  means  that  the  good  of  some  men  takes 
precedence  over  the  good  of  others,  with 
those  others  consigned  to  the  status  of  sac- 
rificial animals.  It  is  tacitly  assumed,  in  such 
cases,  that  "the  common  good"  means  "the 
good  of  the  majority"  as  against  the  minority 
or  the  individual.  Observe  the  significant 
fact  that  that  assumption  is  tacit:  even 
the  most  collectivized  mentalities  seem  to 
sense  the  imposslblUty  of  Justifying  it  moral- 
ly. But  "the  good  of  the  majority,"  too.  Is 
only  a  pretense  and  a  delusion:  since,  in  fact, 
the  violation  of  an  individual's  rights  means 
the  abrogation  of  aU  rights.  It  deUvers  the 
helpless  majority  into  the  power  of  any  gang 
that  procaims  Itself  to  be  "the  voice  of  so- 
ciety" and  proceeds  to  rule  by  means  of 
physical  force,  until  deposed  by  another  gang 
employing  the  same  means. 

If  one  begins  by  defining  the  good  of  indi- 
vidual men,  one  will  accept  as  proper  only  a 
society  in  which  that  good  is  achieved  and 
achievable.  But  if  one  begins  by  accepting 
"the  common  good"  as  an  axiom  and  regard- 
ing Individual  good  as  its  possible  but  not 
necessary  consequence  (not  necessary  In  any 
particular  case),  one  ends  up  with  such  a 
gruesome  absurdity  as  Soviet  Russia,  a  coun- 
try professedly  dedicated  to  "the  common 
good,"  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  minus- 
cule clique  of  rulers,  the  entire  population 
has  existed  in  subhuman  misery  for  over  two 
generations. 

What  makes  the  victims  and,  worse,  the 
observers  accept  this  and  other  similar  his- 
torical atrocities,  and  stiU  cling  to  the  myth 
of  "the  common  good"?  The  answer  lies  in 
philosophy — in  philosophical  theories  on  the 
nature  of  moral  values. 

There  are,  in  essence,  three  schools  of 
thought  on  the  nature  of  the  good:  the  In- 


trinsic, the  subjective,  and  the  objective.  The 
intrtTisic  theory  holds  that  the  good  la  Inher- 
ent In  certain  things  or  actions  as  such,  re- 
gardless of  their  context  and  consequences, 
regardless  of  any  benefit  or  injury  they  may 
cause  to  the  actors  and  subjects  Involved. 
It  is  a  theory  that  divorces  the  concept  of 
"good"  from  beneficiaries,  and  the  concept 
of  "value"  from  valuer  and  purpose — claim- 
ing that  the  good  la  good  in.  by.  and  of  itself. 
The  subjecttttst  theory  holds  that  the  good 
bears  no  relation  to  the  facts  of  reality,  that 
it  is  the  product  of  a  man's  consciousness, 
created  by  his  feelings,  desires,  "intuitions," 
or  whims,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  "arbitrary 
postulate"  or  an  "emotional  commitment." 
The  intrinsic  theory  holds  that  the  good 
resides  in  some  sort  of  reality,  independent 
of  man's  consciousness;  the  subjectlvlst 
theory  holds  that  the  good  resides  in  man's 
consciousness,  independent  of  reality. 

The  objective  theory  holds  that  the  good  is 
neither  an  attribute  of  "things  in  them- 
selves" nor  of  man's  emotional  states,  but  an 
evaluation  of  the  facts  of  reality  by  man's 
consciousness  according  to  a  rational  stand- 
ard of  value.  (Rational,  in  this  context, 
means:  derived  from  the  facts  of  reality  and 
validated  by  a  process  of  reason.)  The  objec- 
tive theory  hold  that  the  good  is  an  aspect 
of  reality  in  relation  to  man — and  that  it 
must  be  discovered,  not  invented,  by  man. 
Fundamental  to  an  objective  theory  of  values 
is  the  question:  Of  value  to  whom  and  for 
what?  An  objective  theory  does  not  permit 
context-dropping  or  "concept-stealing";  It 
does  not  permit  the  separation  of  "value" 
from  "purpose,"  of  the  good  from  benefici- 
aries, and  of  man's  actions  from  reason. 

Of  all  the  social  systems  in  mankind's  his- 
tory, capitalism  is  the  only  system  based  on 
an  objective  theory  of  values. 

The  intrinsic  theory  and  the  subjectivlst 
theory  (or  a  mixture  of  both)  are  the  neces- 
sary base  of  every  dictatorship,  tyranny,  or 
variant  of  the  absolute  state.  Whether  they 
are  held  consciously  or  subconsciously — in 
the  expUclt  form  of  a  philosopher's  treatise 
or  in  the  implicit  chaos  of  Its  echoes  in  an 
average  man's  feeUngs — these  theories  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  believe  that  the  good 
Is  Independent  of  man's  mind  and  can  be 
achieved  by  physical  force. 

If  a  man  believes  that  the  good  is  Intrlnaic 
in  certain  actions,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
force  others  to  perform  them.  If  he  believes 
that  the  human  benefit  or  Injury  caused  by 
such  actions  is  of  no  significance,  he  wUl 
regard  a  sea  of  blood  aa  of  no  significance. 
If  he  believes  that  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
actions  are  irrelevant  (or  Interchangeable), 
he  win  regard  wholesale  slaughter  aa  his 
moral  duty  in  the  service  of  a  "higher"  good. 
It  is  the  Intrinsic  theory  of  values  that  pro- 
duces a  Rot>espierre,  a  Lenin,  a  StaUn,  cw  a 
Hitler,  It  Is  not  an  accident  that  Elchmann 
was  a  Kantian. 

If  a  man  beUeves  that  the  good  is  a  mat- 
ter of  arbitrary,  subjective  choice,  the  issue 
of  good  or  evU  becomes,  for  him,  an  issue  of : 
my  feeUngs  or  theirs?  No  bridge,  understand- 
ing, or  communication  Is  possible  to  him. 
Reason  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
among  men.  and  an  objectively  perceivable 
reality  is  their  only  common  frame  of  refer- 
ence; when  these  are  invalidated  {i.e.,  held 
to  be  irrelevant)  in  the  field  of  morality, 
force  becomes  men's  only  way  of  dealing  with 
one  another.  If  the  subjectivlst  wants  to 
pursue  some  social  ideal  of  his  own.  he  feels 
morally  entitled  to  force  men  "for  their  own 
good."  since  he  feels  that  he  Is  right  and  that 
there  Is  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  *helr 
misguided  feelings. 

Thus,  in  practice,  the  proponents  of  the 
Intrinsic  and  ttie  subjectivlst  schools  meet 
and  blend.  (They  blend  in  terms  of  the  psy- 
choeplstemology  as  well:  by  what  means  do 
the  moralism  oX  the  Intrinalc  school  dis- 
cover their  transcendental  "good."  If  not  by 
means  of  special,  non-rational  intuitions  and 
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re  [relations,  i.e.,  by  means  of  their  feelings? ) 
It  la  doubtful  whether  anyone  can  hold  el- 
tl  er  of  these  theories  as  an  actual,  If  mis- 
tafeen,  conviction.  But  both  serve  as  a  ra- 
ti mallzatlon  of  power-lust  and  of  rule  by 
b:  ute  force,  unleashing  the  potential  die- 
ts tor  and  disarming  his  victims. 

The  objective  theory  of  values  Is  the  only 
n  oral  theory  Incompatible  with  rule  by  force 
C  ipltallsm  Is  the  only  system  based  implic- 
it y  on  an  objective  theory  of  .values — and 
tl  e  historic  tragedy  Is  that  this  has  never 
b  «n  made  explicit. 

If  one  knows  that  the  good  is  objective — 
■.,  determined  by  the  nature  of  reality,  but 
be  discovered  by  man's  mind — one  knows 
t  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  good  by  physl- 
force  Is  a  monstrous  contradiction  which 
n  sgates  morality  at  Its  root  by  destroying 
I'a  capacity  to  recognize  the  good,  i.e., 
capacity  to  value.  Force  Invalidates  and 
p  araljrzes  a  man's  Judgment,  demanding  that 
t  e  act  against  It,  thus  rendering  him  moral- 
1  ■  Impotent.  A  value  which  one  is  forced  to 
a  ;cept  at  the  price  of  surrendering  one's 
r  ilnd,  la  not  a  value  to  anyone;  the  forcibly 
Eilndlesa  can  neither  Judge  nor  choose  nor 
vUue.  An  attempt  to  achieve  the  good  by 
f  >rce  Is  like  an  attempt  to  provide  a  man 
^  1th  a  picture  gallery  at  the  price  of  cutting 
cut  his  eyes.  Values  cannot  exist  (cannot  be 
\alued)  outside  the  full  context  of  a  man's 
1  fe,  needs,  goals,  and  knowledge. 

The  objective  view  of  values  permeates  the 
« ntlre  structure  of  a  capitalist  society. 

The  recognition  of  Individual  rights  Im- 
llles  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
I  ood  is  not  an  Ineffable  abstraction  In  some 
I  upernatural  dimension,  but  a  value  pertaln- 
1  Qg  to  reality,  to  this  earth,  to  the  lives  of 
1  Qdlvidual  human  beings  (note  the  right  to 
■  be  pursuit  of  happiness) .  It  Implies  that  the 
I  ;ood  cannot  be  divorced  from  beneficiaries, 
•  hat  men  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  Inter- 
I  hangeable,  and  that  no  man  or*  tribe  may 
1  ittempt  to  achieve  the  good  of  some  at  the 
>rlce  of  the  Immolation  of  others. 

The  free  market  represents  the  social  appll- 
satlon  of  an  objective  theory  of  values.  Since 
ralues  are  to  be  discovered  by  man's  mind, 
nen  must  be  free  to  discover  them — to  think, 
»  study,  to  translate  their  knowledge  into 
jhysical   form,  lo  offer  their   products   for 
irade.  to  judge  them,  and  to  choose,  be  It 
material  goods  or  ideas,  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
philosophical  treatise.  Since  values  are  estab- 
lished contextually,  every  man  must  judge 
ror  himself.  In  the  context  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, goals,  and  interests.  Since  values  are 
determined  by  the  nature  of  reality.  It  Is 
reality  that  serves  as  men's  ultimate  arbiter : 
If  a  man's  judgment  Is  right,  the  rewards 
axe  hla;  U  It  is  wrong,  he  Is  his  only  victim. 
It  la  in  regard  to  a  free  market  that  the 
distinction  between  an  Intrinsic,  subjective, 
and  objective  view  of  values  is  particularly 
important  to  understand.  The  market  value 
of  a  product  Is  not  an  InUlnslc  value,  not 
a  "value  In  Itself"  hanging  In  a  vacuum.  A 
free  market  never  loses  sight  of  the  question: 
Of  value  to  whom?  And,  within  the  broad 
field  of  objecUvlty,  the  market  value  of  a 
product  does  not  reflect  Its  philosophically 
objective  value,  but  only  Its  socially  objec- 
tive value. 

By  "philosophically  objective,"  I  mean  a 
value  estimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
best  possible  to  man,  i.e..  by  the  criterion 
of  the  most  rational  mind  possessing  the 
greatest  knowledge.  In  a  given  category.  In  a 
given  period,  and  in  a  defined  context  (noth- 
ing can  be  estimated  In  an  undefined  con- 
texty.  For  Instance,  It  can  be  rationally 
proved  that  the  airplane  Is  objectively  of 
immeasurably  greater  value  to  man  (to  man 
at  his  best)  than  the  bicycle — and  that  the 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  are  objectively  of  Im- 
measurably greater  value  than  true-confes- 
sion magazines.  But  if  a  given  man's  intel- 
lectual potential  can  barely  manage  to  enjoy 
true  confesalons,  there  la  no  reason  why  his 


meager  earnings,  the  product  of  tiis  effort, 
should  be  spent  on  books  he  cannot  read- 
er on  subsidizing  the  airplane  industry.  If 
his  own  transportation  needs  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  range  of  a  bicycle.  (Nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  rest  of  mankind  should 
be  held  down  to  the  level  of  his  literary  taste, 
his  engineering  capacity,  and  his  income. 
Values  are  not  determined  by  fiat  nor  by 
majority  vote.) 

Just  as  the  number  of  its  adherents  is  not 
a  proof  of  an  idea's  truth  or  falsehood,  of 
an  art  work's  merit  or  demerit,  of  a  product's 
efficacy  or  inefficacy — so  the  free-market  value 
of  goods  or  services  does  not  necessarily 
represent  their  philosophically  objective 
value,  but  only  their  socially  objective  value. 
i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  individual  judgments  of 
all  the  men  involved  in  trade  at  a  given  time, 
the  sum  of  what  they  valued,  each  in  the 
context  of  his  own  life. 

Thus,  a  mantilactiu-er  of  lipstick  may  well 
make  a  greater  fortune  than  a  manufacturer 
of  microscopes — even  though  it  can  be  ra- 
tionally demonstrated  that  microscopes 
are  scientifically  more  valuable  than  lip- 
stick. But — valuable  to  whom? 

A  microscope  is  of  no  value  to  a  little 
stenographer  struggling  to  make  a  living; 
a  lipstick  is;  a  lipstick,  to  her,  may  mean  the 
difference  between  self-confidence  and  self- 
doubt,  between  glamour  and  drudgery. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
values  ruling  a  free  market  are  subjective. 
If  the  stenographer  spends  all  her  money  on 
cosmetics  and  has  none  left  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  a  microscope  (for  a  visit  to  the  doctor) 
when  she  needs  it,  she  learns  a  better  method 
of  budgeting  her  Income;  the  free  market 
serves  as  her  teacher:  she  has  no  way  to 
penalize  others  for  her  mistakes.  If  she 
budgets  rationally,  the  microscope  is  always 
available  to  serve  her  own  specific  needs  and 
no  more,  as  far  as  she  Is  concerned:  she  Is 
not  taxed  to  support  an  entire  hospital,  a 
research  laboratory,  or  a  space  ship's  Journey 
to  the  moon.  Within  her  own  productive 
power,  she  does  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
scientific  achievements,  when  and  as  she 
needs  them.  She  has  no  "social  duty,"  her 
own  life  Is  her  only  responsibility — and  the 
only  thing  that  a  capitalist  system  requires 
of  her  Is  the  thing  that  nature  requires: 
rationality,  i.e.,  that  she  live  and  act  to  the 
best  of  her  own  Judgment. 

Within  every  category  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices offered  on  a  free  market.  It  is  the  pur- 
veyor of  the  best  product  at  the  cheapest 
price  who  wins  the  greatest  financial  re- 
wards in  that  field — not  automatically  nor 
Immediately  nor  by  flat,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  free  market,  which  teaches  every  partici- 
pant to  look  for  the  objective  best  within  the 
category  of  his  own  competence,  and  penal- 
izes those  who  act  on  Irrational 
considerations. 

Now  observe  that  a  free  market  does  not 
level  men  down  to  some  common  denomi- 
nator— that  the  Intellectual  criteria  of  the 
majority  do  not  rule  a  free  market  or  a  free 
society — and  that  the  exceptional  men,  the 
Innovators,  the  Intellectual  giants,  are  not 
held  down  by  the  majority.  In  fact.  It  Is  the 
members  of  this  exceptional  minority  who 
lift  the  whole  of  a  free  society  to  the  level 
of  their  own  achievements,  while  rising  fur- 
ther and  ever  further. 

A  free  market  Is  a  continuous  process  that 
carmot  be  held  still,  an  upward  process  that 
demands  the  best  (the  most  rational)  of 
every  man  and  rewards  him  accordingly. 
While  the  majority  have  barely  assimilated 
the  value  of  the  automobile,  the  creative 
minority  introduces  the  airplane.  The  ma- 
jority learn  by  demonstration,  the  minority 
Is  free  to  demonstrate.  The  "philosophically 
objective"  value  of  a  new  product  serves  as 
the  teacher  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
exercise  their  rational  faculty,  each  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
remain  unrewarded — as  well  as  those  who 


aspire  to  more  than  their  ability  produces. 
The  stagnant,  the  Irrational,  the  subjectivist 
have  no  power  to  stop  their  betters. 

(The  small  minority  of  adults  who  are 
unable  rather  than  unwilling  to  work,  have 
to  rely  on  voluntary  charity;  misfortune  is 
not  a  claim  to  slave  labor;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  right  to  consume,  control,  and 
destroy  those  without  whom  one  would  be 
unable  to  survive.  As  to  depressions  and  mass 
xinemployment,  they  are  not  caused  by  the 
free  market,  but  by  government  interference 
Into  the  economy.) 

The  mental  parasites — the  imitators  who 
attempt  to  cater  to  what  they  think  is  the 
public's  known  taste — are  constantly  being 
beaten  by  the  innovators  whose  products 
raise  the  public's  knowledge  and  taste  to  ever 
higher  levels.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  the  free 
market  is  ruled,  not  by  the  consumers,  but 
by  the  producers.  The  most  successful  ones 
are  those  ^.^ho  discover  new  fields  of  produc- 
tion, fields  which  hai  not  been  known  to 
exist. 

A  given  product  may  not  be  appreciated  at 
once,  particularly  If  It  Is  too  radical  an  in- 
novation: but,  barring  Irrelevant  accidents,  it 
wins  in  the  long  run.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that 
the  free  market  Is  not  ruled  by  the  Intellec- 
tual criteria  of  the  majority,  which  prevail 
only  at  and  for  any  given  moment;  the  free 
market  Is  ruled  by  those  who  are  able  to  see 
and  plan  long-range — and  the  better  the 
mind,  the  longer  the  range. 

The  economic  value  of  a  man's  work  is  de- 
termined, on  a  free  market,  by  a  single  prin- 
ciple: by  the  voluntary  consent  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  trade  him  their  work  or  prod- 
ucts In  return.  This  Is  the  moral  meaning  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  It  represents 
the  total  rejection  of  two  vicious  doctrines: 
the  tribal  premise  and  altruism.  It  represents 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  Is  not 
the  property  nor  the  servant  of  the  tribe, 
that  a  man  works  in  order  to  support  his  own 
life — as,  by  his  nature,  he  must — that  he  has 
to  be  guided  by  his  own  rational  self-interest. 
and  If  he  wants  to  trade  with  others,  he  can- 
not expect  sacrificial  victims.  I.e.,  he  cannot 
expect  to  receive  values  without  trading  com- 
mensurate values  In  return.  The  sole  crite- 
rion of  what  Is  commensurate.  In  this  con- 
text. Is  the  free,  voluntary,  uncoerced  Judg- 
ment of  the  traders. 

The  tribal  mentalities  attack  this  principle 
from  two  seemingly  opposite  sides:  they 
claim  that  the  free  market  Is  "unfair"  both 
to  the  genius  and  to  the  average  man.  The 
first  objection  Is  usually  expressed  by  a  ques- 
tion such  as:  "Why  should  Elvis  Presley 
make  more  money  than  Einstein?"  The  an- 
swer is:  Because  men  work  In  order  to  sup- 
port and  enjoy  their  own  lives— and  If  many 
men  find  value  In  Elvis  Presley,  they  are  en- 
titled to  spend  their  money  on  their  own 
pleasure.  Presley's  fortune  is  not  taken  from 
those  who  do  not  care  for  his  work  (I  am 
one  of  them)  nor  from  Einstein— nor  does 
he  stand  In  Einstein's  way — nor  does  Ein- 
stein lack  proper  recognition  and  support  in 
a  free  society,  on  an  appropriate  Intellectual 

level.  ..^  ^ 

As  to  the  second  objection,  the  claim  that 
a  man  of  average  ability  suffers  an  "unfair' 
disadvantage  on  a  free  market — 

"Look  past  the  range  of  the  moment,  you 
who  cry  that  you  fear  to  compete  with  men 
of  superior  Intelligence,  that  their  mind  U 
a  threat  to  your  livelihood,  that  the  strong 
leave  no  chance  to  the  weak  In  a  market  of 
voluntary  trade.  .  .  .  When  you  live  In  a  ra- 
tional society,  where  men  are  free  to  trade, 
you  receive  an  Incalculable  bonus:  the  mate- 
rial value  of  your  work  Is  determined  not 
only  by  your  effort,  but  by  the  effort  of  the 
best  productive  minds  who  exist  In  the  world 
around  you.  ... 

"The  machine,  the  frozen  form  of  a  living 
Intelligence,  Is  the  power  that  expands  the 
potential  of  your  life  by  raising  the  produc- 
tivity of  your  time.  .  .  .  Every  man  is  free 
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to  rise  as  far  as  he's  able  or  willing,  but  It's 
only  the  degree  to  which  he  thinks  that  de- 
termines the  degree  to  which  he'll  rise.  Phys- 
ical labor  as  such  can  extend  no  further 
than  the  range  of  the  moment.  The  man  who 
does  no  more  than  physical  labor,  consumes 
the  material  value-equivalent  of  his  own 
contribution  to  the  process  of  production, 
and  leaves  no  further  value,  neither  for  him- 
self nor  others.  But  the  man  who  produces 
an  Idea  In  any  field  of  rational  endeavor— 
the  man  who  discovers  new  knowledge — Is 
the  permanent  benefactor  of  humanity.  .  .  . 
It  Is  only  the  value  of  an  Idea  that  can  be 
shared  with  unlimited  numbers  of  men,  mak- 
ing all  sharers  richer  at  no  one's  sacrifice 
or  loss,  raisin::  the  productive  capacity  of 
whatever  labor  they  perform.  ... 

"In  proportion  to  the  mental  energy  he 
spent,  the  man  who  creates  a  new  Invention 
receives  but  a  small  percentage  of  his  value 
m  terms  of  material  payment,  no  matter 
what  fortune  he  makes,  no  matter  what  mil- 
lions he  earns.  But  the  man  who  works  as  a 
Janitor  In  the  factory  producing  that  Inven- 
tion, receives  an  enormous  payment  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mental  effort  that  his  Job  re- 
quires of  him.  And  the  same  Is  true  of  all 
men  between,  on  all  levels  of  ambition  and 
ability.  The  man  at  the  top  of  the  intellec- 
tual pyramid  contributes  the  most  to  all 
those  below  him,  but  gets  nothing  except  his 
material  payment,  receiving  no  Intellectual 
bonus  from  others  to  add  to  the  value  of  his 
time.  The  man  at  the  bottom  who,  left  to 
himself,  would  starve  in  his  hopeless  In- 
eptitude, contributes  nothing  to  those  above 
him,  but  receives  the  bonus  of  all  of  their 
brains.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  'competi- 
tion' between  the  strong  and  the  weak  of  the 
Intellect.  Such  Is  the  pattern  of  'exploitation' 
for  which  you  have  damned  the  strong. 
(Atlas  Shrugged)" 

And  such  Is  the  relationship  of  capitalism 
to  man's  mind  and  to  man's  survival. 

The  magnificent  progress  achieved  by  cap- 
italism In  a  brief  span  of  time— the  spectacu- 
lar Improvement  In  the  conditions  of  man's 
existence  on  earth— Is  a  matter  of  historical 
record.  It  Is  not  to  be  hidden,  evaded,  or  ex- 
plained away  by  all  the  propaganda  of  capi- 
talism's enemies.  But  what  needs  special 
emphasis  Is  the  fact  that  this  progress  was 
achieved  by  non-sacrificial  means. 

Progress  carmot  be  achieved  by  forced  pri- 
vations, by  squeezing  a  "social  surplus"  out 
of  starving  victims.  Progress  can  come  only 
out  of  individual  surplus,  i.e.,  from  the  work, 
the  energy,  the  creative  over-abundance  of 
those  men  whose  ability  produces  more  than 
their  pergonal  consumption  requires,  those 
who  are  Intellectually  and  financially  able 
to  seek  the  new,  to  Improve  on  the  known, 
to  move  forward.  In  a  capitalist  society, 
where  such  men  are  free  to  function  and  to 
take  their  own  risks,  progress  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  sacrificing  to  some  distant  future,  It  Is 
part  of  the  living  present.  It  Is  the  normal 
and  natural.  It  is  achieved  aS  and  while  men 
live — and  enjoy — their  lives. 

Now  consider  the  alternative — ^the  tribal 
society,  where  all  men  throw  their  efforts, 
values,  ambitions,  and  goals  into  a  tribal 
pool  or  common  pot,  then  wait  hungrily  at 
its  rim,  while  the  leader  of  a  clique  of  cooks 
stirs  it  with  a  bayonet  In  one  hand  and  a 
blank  check  on  all  their  lives  in  the  other. 
The  most  consistent  example  of  such  a  system 
is  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  Soviet  rulers  com- 
manded their  subjects  to  be  patient,  bear 
privations,  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  "industrializing"  the  country,  promising 
that  this  was  only  temporary,  that  Indus- 
trialization would  bring  them  abundance, 
and  Soviet  progress  would  surpass  the 
capitalistic  West. 

Today,  Soviet  Russia  is  still  unable  to  feed 
her  people — while  the  rulers  scramble  to 
copy,  borrow,  or  steal  the  technological 
achievements  of  the  West.  Industrialization 


is  not  a  static  goal;  It  Is  a  dynamic  process 
with  a  rapid  rate  of  obsolescence.  So  the 
wretched  serfs  of  a  planned  tribal  economy, 
who  starved  while  waiting  for  electric  gen- 
erators and  tractors,  are  now  starving  while 
waiting  for  atomic  power  and  Interplanetary 
travel.  Thus,  In  a  "people's  state,"  the  prog- 
ress of  science  Is  a  threat  to  the  people,  and 
every  advance  Is  taken  out  of  the  people's 
shrinking  hides. 

This  was  not  the  history  of  capitalism. 
America's  abundance  was  not  created  by 
public  sacrifices  to  "the  common  good,"  but 
by  the  productive  genius  of  free  men^j^o 
pursued  their  own  personal  Interests  and  the 
making  of  their  own  private  fortunes.  Tliey 
did  not  starve  the  people  to  pay  for  Amer- 
ica's industrialization.  They  gave  the  peo- 
ple better  jobs,  higher  wages,  and  cheaper 
goods  with  every  new  machine  they  Invented, 
with  every  scientific  discovery  or  techno- 
logical advance — and  thus  the  whole  coun- 
try was  moving  forward  and  profiting,  not 
suffering,  every  step  of  the  way. 

Do  not,  however,  make  the  error  of  revers- 
ing cause  and  effect:  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  possible  precisely  by  the  fact 
that  It  was  not  forced  on  anyone  as  a  moral 
goal  or  duty;  It  was  merely  an  effect;  the 
cause  was  a  man's  right  to  pursue  his  own 
good.  It  Is  this  right — not  its  consequences — 
that  represents  the  moral  Justification  of 
capitalism. 

But  this  right  Is  Incompatible  with  the  In- 
trinsic or  the  subjectivist  theory  of  values, 
with  the  altruist  morality  and  the  tribal 
premise.  It  Is  obvious  which  human  attribute 
one  rejects  when  one  rejects  objectivity;  and. 
In  view  of  capitalism's  record,  It  Is  obvious 
against  which  human  attribute  the  altruist 
morality  and  the  tribal  premise  stand 
united:  against  man's  mind,  against  Intel- 
ligence— particularly  against  Intelligence  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  human  survival,  I.e., 
productive  ability. 

While  altruism  seeks  to  rob  Intelligence 
of  Its  rewards,  by  asserting  that  the  moral 
duty  of  the  competent  Is  to  serve  the  In- 
competent and  sacrifice  themselves  to  any- 
one's need— the  tribal  premise  goes  a  step 
further:  it  denies  the  existence  of  Intelli- 
gence and  of  Its  role  In  the  production  of 
wealth. 

It  Is  morally  obscene  to  regard  wealth  as 
an  anonymous,  tribal  product  and  to  talk 
about  "redistributing"  It.  The  view  that 
wealth  is  the  result  of  some  undifferentiated, 
collective  process,  that  we  all  did  something 
and  It's  Impossible  to  tell  who  did  what, 
therefore  some  sort  of  equalitarlan  "distribu- 
tion" Is  necessary — might  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  a  primordial  Jungle  with  a 
savage  horde  moving  boulders  by  crude 
physical  labor  (though  even  there  someone 
had  to  initiate  and  organize  the  moving). 
To  hold  that  view  In  an  Industrial  society — 
where  Indlvldul  achievements  are  a  matter 
of  public  record — is  so  crass  an  evasion  that 
even  to  give  It  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is 
an  obscenity. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  an  employer  or 
an  employee,  or  has  observed  men  working, 
or  has  done  an  honest  day's  work  himself, 
knows  the  crucial  role  of  ability,  of  Intelli- 
gence, of  a  focused,  competent  mind — In  any 
and  all  lines  of  work,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  He  knows  that  ability  or  the  lack  of 
It  (whether  the  lack  Is  actual  or  volitional) 
makes  a  difference  of  llfe-or-death  in  any 
productive  process.  The  evidence  is  so  over- 
whelming—theoretically and  practically, 
logically  and  "empirically,"  In  the  events  of 
history  and  In  anyone's  own  dally  grind- 
that  no  one  can  claim  Ignorance  of  It.  Mis- 
takes of  this  size  are  not  made  Innocently. 

When  great  Industrialists  made  fortunes 
on  a  free  market  (i.e.,  without  the  use  of 
force,  without  government  assistance  or 
Interference),  they  created  new  wealth— 
they  did  not  take  It  from  those  who  had 
not  created  It.  If  you  doubt  It,  take  a  look 


at  the  "total  social  product" — and  the  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng— of  those  countries  where  such 
men  are  not  permitted  to  exist. 

Observe  how  seldom  and  how  Inadequately 
the  Issue  of  human  IntelUgence  Is  discussed 
m  the  writings  of  the  tribal-statlst-altrulst 
theoreticians.  Observe  how  carefully  today's 
advocates  of  a  mixed  economy  avoid  and 
evade  any  mention  of  Intelligence  or  ability 
In  their  approach  to  politico-economic  Issues, 
m  their  claims,  demands,  and  pressure-group 
warfare  over  the  looting  of  "the  total  social 
product." 

It  Is  often  asked:  Why  was  capitalism 
destroyed  In  spite  of  its  Incomparably  benef- 
icent record?  The  answer  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  lifeline  feeding  any  social  system  is 
a  culture's  dominant  philosophy  and  that 
capitalism  never  had  a  philosophical  base.  It 
was  the  last  and  (theoretically)  incomplete 
product  of  an  Aristotelian  Influence.  As  a 
resurgent  tide  of  mysticism  engulfed  philos- 
ophy in  the  nineteenth  century,  capitalism 
was  left  In  an  Intellectual  vacuum.  Its  life- 
line cut.  Neither  Its  moral  nature  nor  even 
its  political  principles  had  ever  been  fully 
understood  or  defined.  Its  alleged  defenders 
regarded  It  as  compatible  with  government 
controls  (i.e.,  government  Interference  into 
the  economy),  ignoring  the  meaning  and 
Implications  of  the  concept  of  lalssez-falre. 
Thus,  what  existed  in  practice.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  not  pure  capltaUsm,  but 
variously  mixed  economies.  Since  controls 
necessitate  and  breed  further  controls.  It  was 
the  statist  element  of  the  mixtures  that 
wrecked  them;  It  was  the  free,  capitalist  ele- 
ment that  took  the  blame. 

CapltaUsm  could  not  survive  In  a  culture 
dominated  by  mysticism  and  altruism,  by 
the  soul-body  dichotomy  and  the  tribal 
premise.  No  social  system  (and  no  human 
institution  or  activity  of  any  kind)  can 
survive  without  .-  moral  base.  On  the  basis 
of  the  altruist  morality,  capltallam  had  to 

be and  was — damned  from  the  start." 

For  those  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  role  of  philosophy  In  politico-economic 
Issues,  I  offer— as  the  clearest  example  of 
today's  intellectual  state— some  further 
quotations  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Brxtan- 
nica's  article  on  capitalism.  ^    ^  ,     ,^ 

"Pew  observers  are  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  capitalism  as  an  engine  of  production. 
Criticism  usually  proceeds  either  from  morol 
or  cultural  disapproval  of  certain  features  of 
the  capitalist  system,  or  from  the  ahort-run 
vicissitudes  (crises  and  depressions)  with 
which  long-run  improvement  Is  inter- 
spersed." Iltallcs  mine] 

The  "crises  and  depressions"  were  caused 
by  government  interference,  not  by  the  capi- 
talist system.  But  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  "moral  or  cultural  disapproval"?  The 
article  does  not  tell  us  explicitly,  but  gives 
one  eloquent  Indication: 

"Such  as  they  were,  however,  both  tend- 
encies and  realizations  fof  capltaUsm]  bear 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  business- 
man's interests  and  stlU  more  the  business- 
man's tvpe  of  mind.  Moreover  It  was  not  only 
poUcy  but  the  philosophy  of  national  and 
individual  life,  the  scheme  of  cultural 
value.s.  that  bore  that  stamp.  Its  mate- 
rialistic utilitarianism.  Its  nal\'e  confidence  in 
progress  of  a  certain  type,  Its  actual  achieve- 
ments In  the  field  of  pure  and  applied 
science,  the  temper  of  its  artistic  creations, 
may  all  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of  ration.alism 
that  emanates  from  the  businessman's  of- 
fice." [Italics  mine.] 

The  author  of  the  article,  who  is  not 
"naive"  enough  to  believe  in  a  capitalistic 
(or  rational)  type  of  progress,  holds,  ap- 
parently, a  different  belief: 

"At  thj  end  of  the  middle  ages  western 


=  For  a  discussion  of  the  philosophers'  de- 
fault In  regard  to  capitalism,  see  the  title 
essay  In  my  book  For  the  Hew  intellectual. 
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Eu-ope  stood  about  where  many  tuiderde- 
▼el  sped  countrlca  stand  In  the  20th  century. 
[T  lis  means  that  the  ciilture  of  the  Renals- 
was  about  the  equivalent  of  today's 
i;  or  else,  It  means  that  people's  Intel- 
lectual development  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ec(  nomlcs.]  In  underdeveloped  economies 
dlfHcult  task  of  statesmanship  Is  to  get 

^er  way  a  cumulative  process  of  economic 

de'  elopment,  for  once  a  certain  momentum 
kttalned,  further  advances  appear  to  fol- 
y '  more  or  less  automatically." 
:  lome  such  notion  underlies  every  theory 
.  a  planned  economy.  It  Is  on  some  such 
»  phlstlcated"  belief  that  two  generations  of 
have  perished,  waiting  for  automat- 
progress. 

'  rhe  classical  economists  attempted  a  tribal 

Ju  itlflcatlon  of  capitalism  on  the  ground  that 

provides  the  best  "allocation"  of  a  com- 

's  "resources."  Here  are  their  chickens 

„  home  to  roost : 

"The  market  theory  of  resource  allocation 
wlihln  the  private  sector  Is  the  central  theme 
classical  economics.  The  criterion  for  allo- 
xan between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
rormally  the  same  as  In  any  other  resource 
Ion,     namely     that    the    community 
abt>uld  receive  equal  satisfaction  from  a  mar- 
increment   of   resources   used   In   the 
pnibllc  and  private  spheres.  .  .  .  Many  econ- 
have  asserted  that  there  Is  substantial, 
overwhelming,   evidence   that  total 
In  oapltaJlst  United  States,  for  ex- 

,  would  be  Increased  by  a  reallocation 

_    reeourccB    to    the    public    sector — more 
ac  toolrooms    and    fewer    shopping    centers, 
pmbllc  Ubrarlee  and  fewer  automoblleo, 
_._  hospitals  and  fewer  bowling  alleys." 
rhls  means  that  some  men  must  toll  all 
»:elT  lives  without  adequate  transportation 
(automobiles),  without  an  adequate  number 
places  to  buy  the  goods  they  need  (shop- 
centers),  without  the  pleasures  of  re- 
m     (bowling    alleys) — in    order    that 
men  may  be  provided  with  schools, 
llfcrarles.  and  hospitals. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  ultimate  results  and 

meaning  of  the  tribal  view  of  wealth — 

total  obliteration  of  the  distinction  be- 

private  action  and  government  action, 

jn    production    and    force,    the    total 

ol  tliteratlon  of  the  concept  of  "rights,"  of 
ai  I  individual  human  being's  reality,  and  its 
n  placement  by  a  view  of  men  as  mterchange- 
beoarta  of  burden  or  "factors  of  produc- 
„ • — study  the  following: 
Capitalism  has  a  bias  against  the  pubUc 
for  two  reasons.  First,  all  products  and 
B  accrue    1?]    Initially  to  the  private 
while  resources  reach  the  public  sector 
.  _^h  the  painful  process  of  taxation.  Pub- 
needs  are  met  only  by  siifferance  of  con- 
s    in    their    role    as    taxpayers    [what 
at>out  producers?  1,  whose  political  represent- 
are   acutely  conscious  of   their  con- 
stituents' tender  feelings  ('.1  about  taxation. 
people  know  better  than  governments 
to  do  with  their  income  is  a  notion 
appealing  than  the  contrary  one.  that 
deople  get  more  for  their  tax  money  than  for 
types  of  spending.  [By  what  theory  of 

i?By  whose  Judgment?)   .  .  . 

"Second,  the  pressure  of  private  business 

sell  leads  to  the  formidable  array  of  de- 

of  modern  salesmanship  which  influ- 

consumer   choice   and   bias   consumer 

toward     private     consumption  .  .  . 

means  that  yotir  desire  to  spend  the 

y  you  earn  rather  than  have  it  taken 

from  you,  is  a  mere  bias.]  Hence,  much 

]  irtvate  expenditure  goes  for  wants  that  are 

lot  very  urgent  in  any  fundamental  sense. 

Urgent — to  whom?  Which  wants  are  'f  unda- 

;  aental.'  beyond  a  cave,  a  bearskin,  and  a 

I  hunk  of  raw  meat?!  The  corollary  is  that 

public   needs   are    neglected   because 

„   superficial   private   wants,   artificially 

;enerated,  compete  successfully  for  the  same 
esourcee.  [Whose  resources?]    .  .  . 

"A  comparison  oi  resource  allocation  to  the 
>ubUo  and  private  sectors  under  capiUllsm 
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and  under  socialist  collectivism  Is  Illumi- 
nating. [It  is.]  In  a  collective  economy  all 
resources  operate  In  the  public  sector  and 
are  available  for  education,  defense,  health, 
welfare,  and  other  public  needs  without  any 
transfer  through  taxation.  Private  consump- 
tion is  restricted  to  the  claims  that  are  per- 
mitted [by  whom?]  against  the  social  prod- 
uct, much  as  public  services  in  a  capitalist 
economy  are  limited  to  the  claims  permitted 
against  the  private  sector.  [Italics  mine.]  In 
a  collective  economy  public  needs  enjoy  the 
same  sort  of  built-in  priority  that  private 
consumption  enjoys  in  a  capitalist  economy. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  teachers  are  plentiful, 
but  automobiles  are  scarce,  whereas  the  op- 
posite condition  prevails  in  the  United 
States." 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  that  article: 
"Predictions  concerning  the  survival  of 
capitalism  are.  In  part,  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. One  sees  everywhere  In  capitalist  coun- 
tries a  shifting  of  economic  activity  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sphere.  ...  At  the  same 
time  [after  World  War  U]  private  consump- 
tion appeared  destined  to  Increase  in  com- 
munist countries.  [Such  as  the  consxmaption 
of  wheat?]  The  two  economic  systems  seemed 
to  be  drawing  closer  together  by  changes  con- 
verging from  both  directions.  Yet  significant 
differences  In  the  economic  structures  still 
existed.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  society  which  Invested  more  in  people 
would  advance  more  rapidly  and  Inherit  the 
future.  In  this  Important  respect  capitalism. 
In  the  eyes  of  some  economists,  labours  under 
a  fundamental  but  not  Inescapable  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  collectivism." 

The  collectivization  of  Soviet  agriculture 
was  achieved  by  means  of  a  government- 
planned  famine — planned  and  carried  out 
deliberately  to  force  peasants  into  collective 
farms;  Soviet  Russia's  enemies  claim  that 
fifteen  million  peasants  died  In  that  famine; 
the  Soviet  government  admits  the  death  of 
seven  million. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Soviet  Rxissla's 
enemies  claimed  that  thirty  million  people 
were  doing  forced  labor  in  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camps  (and  were  dying  of  planned  mal- 
nutrition, human  lives  being  cheaper  than 
food) ;  Soviet  Russia's  apologists  admit  to  the 
figure  of  twelve  million  people. 

This  is  what  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
refers  to  as  "investment  In  people." 

In  a  cxUture  where  such  a  statement  Is 
made  with  Intellectual  Impunity  and  with  an 
aura  of  moral  righteousness,  the  guiltiest 
men  are  not  the  collectlvlsts;  the  guiltiest 
men  are  those  who,  laclting  the  courage  to 
challenge  mysticism  or  altruism,  attempt  to 
bypass  the  Issues  of  reason  and  morality  and 
to  defend  the  only  rational  and  moral  system 
In  mankind's  history — capitalism — on  any 
grounds  other  than  rational  and  moral. 

[Reprinti'd  from  the  Virtue  of  Selfishness] 

Appendix:  Man's  Rights 

(By  Ayn  Rand) 

If  one  wishes  to  advocate  a  free  society — 
that  is,  capitalism — one  must  realize  that  its 
indispensable  foundation  la  the  principle  of 
individual  rights.  If  one  wishes  to  uphold 
individual  rights,  one  must  realize  that  capi- 
talism \B  the  only  system  that  can  uphold 
and  protect  them.  And  if  one  wishes  to  gauge 
the  relationship  of  freedom  to  the  goals  of 
today's  Intellectuals,  one  may  gauge  it  by  the 
fact  that  the  concept  of  indlvldtial  rights  Is 
evaded,  distorted,  perverted  and  seldom  dis- 
cussed, most  conspicuously  seldom  by  the  so- 
called  "conservatives." 

"Rights"  are  a  moral  concept — the  concept 
that  provides  a  logical  transition  from  the 
principles  guld'ng  an  individual's  actions  to 
the  principles  guiding  his  relationship  with 
others — the  concept  that  preserves  and  pro- 
tects individual  morality  in  a  social  context — 
the  link  between  the  moral  code  of  a  man 
and  the  legal  code  of  a  society,   between 


ethics  and  politics.  Individual  rights  are  the 
means  of  subordinating  society  to  moral  law. 
Every  political  system  is  based  on  Some 
code  of  ethics.  The  dominant  ethics  of  man- 
kind's history  were  variants  of  the  altrulst- 
coUectlvlst  doctrine  which  subordinated  the 
Individual  to  some  higher  authority,  either 
mystical  or  social.  Consequently,  most  politi- 
cal systems  were  variants  of  the  same  statist 
tyranny,  differing  only  in  degree,  not  in  basic 
principle,  limited  only  by  the  accidents  of 
tradition,  of  chaos,  of  bloody  strife  and  peri- 
odic collapse.  Under  all  such  systems,  moral- 
ity was  a  code  applicable  to  the  Individual, 
but  not  to  society.  Society  was  placed  outside 
the  moral  law,  as  Its  embodiment  or  source 
or  exclusive  Interpreter — and  the  inculcation 
of  self -sacrificial  devotion  to  social  duty  was 
regarded  as  the  main  purpose  of  ethics  in 
man's  earthly  existence. 

Since  there  Is  no  such  entity  as  "society," 
since  society  Is  only  a  number  of  individual 
men,  this  meant.  In  practice,  that  the  rulers 
of  society  were  exempt  from  moral  law;  sub- 
ject only  to  traditional  rituals,  they  held 
total  power  and  exacted  blind  obedience — 
on  the  Implicit  principle  of:  "The  good  is 
that  which  is  good  for  society  (or  for  the 
tribe,  the  race,  the  nation),  and  the  ruler's 
edicts  are  Its  voice  on  earth." 

This  was  true  of  all  statist  systems,  under 
all  variants  of  the  altrulst-collectivist  ethics, 
mystical  or  social.  "The  Divine  Right  of 
Kings"  simimarizes  the  political  theory  of  the 
first — "Vox  populi,  vox  dei"  of  the  second. 
As  witness :  the  theocracy  of  Egypt,  with  the 
Pharaoh  as  an  embodied  god — the  unlim- 
ited majority  rule  or  democracy  of  Athens — 
the  welfare  state  run  by  the  Emperors  of 
Rome — the  Inquisition  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages — the  absolute  monarchy  of  France — 
the  welfare  state  of  Bismarck's  Prussia — the 
gas  chambers  of  Nazi  Germany — the  slaugh- 
terhouse of  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  these  political  systems  were  expressions 
of  the  altruist-collectlvlst  ethics — and  their 
common  characteristic  Is  the  fact  that  society 
stood  above  the  moral  law,  as  an  omnipotent, 
sovereign  whim  worshiper.  Thus,  politically, 
all  these  systems  were  variants  of  an  amoral 
society. 

The  most  profoundly  revolutionary  achieve- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  was  the 
subordination  of  society  to  moral  law. 

The  principle  of  man's  Individual  rights 
represented  the  extension  of  morality  Into 
the  social  system — as  a  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  state,  as  man's  protection 
against  the  brute  force  of  the  collective,  as 
the  subordination  of  might  to  right.  The 
United  States  was  the  first  moral  society  In 
history. 

All  previous  systems  had  regarded  man  as 
a  sacrificial  means  to  the  ends  of  others,  and 
society  as  an  end  In  itself.  The  United 
States  regarded  man  as  an  end  In  himself, 
and  society  as  a  means  to  the  peaceful,  or- 
derly, voluntary  co-existence  of  individuals. 
All  previous  systems  of  him  In  any  way  it 
pleases,  and  that  any  freedom  he  enjoys  is 
his  only  by  favor,  by  the  permission  of  so- 
ciety, which  may  be  revoked  at  any  time. 
The  United  States  held  that  man's  life  Is 
his  by  right  (which  means:  by  moral  prin- 
ciple and  by  his  nature),  that  a  right  Is  the 
property  of  an  individual,  that  society  as 
such  has  no  rights  and  that  the  only  moral 
purpose  of  a  government  Is  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights. 

A  "right"  is  a  moral  principle  defining  and 
sanctioning  a  man's  freedom  of  action  In  a 
social  context.  There  Is  only  one  fundamental 
right  (all  the  others  are  its  consequences  or 
corollaries) :  a  man's  right  to  his  own  life. 
Life  is  a  process  of  self-sustaining  and  self- 
generated  action;  the  right  to  life  means  the 
right  to  engage  in  self-sustaining  and  self- 
generated  action — ^which  means:  the  freedom 
to  take  aU  the  actions  required  by  the  nature 
of  a  rational  being  for  the  support,  the  fur- 
therance, the  fulfillment  and  the  enjoyment 
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of  his  own  life.  (Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
right  to  life,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.) 

The  concept  of  a  "right"  pertains  only  to 
action — specifically,  to  freedom  of  action.  It 
means  freedom  from  physical  compulsion, 
coercion  or  Interference  by  other  men. 

Thus,  for  every  individual,  a  right  is  the 
moral  sanction  of  a  positive— ot  his  freedom 
to  act  on  his  own  Judgment,  for  his  own 
goals,  by  his  own  voluntary,  uncoerced  choice. 
As  to  his  neighbors,  his  rights  impose  no 
obligations  on  them  except  of  a  negative 
Itind:   to  abstain  from  violating  his  rights. 

The  right  to  life  Is  the  source  of  all  rights — 
and  the  right  to  property  is  their  only  imple- 
mentation. Without  property  rights,  no  other 
rights  are  possible.  Since  man  has  to  sustain 
his  life  by  his  own  effort,  the  man  who  has 
no  right  to  the  product  of  his  effort  has  no 
means  to  siostaln  his  life.  The  man  who  pro- 
duces while  others  dispose  of  his  product,  Is 

ft  gl^vC- 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  right  to  property 
is  a  right  to  action,  like  all  the  others:  it  is 
not  the  right  to  an  object,  but  to  the  action 
and  the  consequences  of  producing  or  earn- 
ing that  object.  It  is  not  a  guarantee  that  a 
man  will  earn  any  property,  but  only  a  guar- 
antee that  he  will  own  it  If  he  earns  it.  It  is 
the  right  to  gain,  to  keep,  to  use  and  to  dis- 
pose of  material  values. 

The  concept  of  individual  rights  is  so  new 
in  human  history  that  most  men  have  not 
grasped  It  fully  to  this  day.  In  accordance 
with  the  two  theories  of  ethics,  the  mystical 
or  the  social,  some  men  assert  that  rights  are 
a  gift  of  God — others,  that  rights  are  a  gift  of 
society.  But,  in  fact,  the  source  of  rights  is 
man's  nature. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  stated 
that  men  "are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights."  Whether  one  be- 
lieves that  man  Is  the  product  of  a  Creator 
or  of  nature,  the  issue  of  man's  origin  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  he  Is  an  entity  of  a 
specific  kind— a  rational  being— that  he  can- 
not function  successfully  under  coercion, 
and  that  rights  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
his  particular  mode  of  survival. 

"The  source  of  man's  rights  is  not  divine 
law  or  congressional  law,  but  the  law  of 
Identity.  A  Is  A— and  Man  Is  Man.  Rights  are 
conditions  of  existence  required  by  man's 
nature  for  his  proper  survival.  If  man  Is  to 
live  on  earth.  It  Is  right  for  him  to  use  his 
mind.  It  Is  right  to  act  on  his  own  free  judg- 
ment, it  is  right  to  work  for  his  values  and 
to  keep  the  product  of  his  work.  If  life  on 
earth  is  his  purpose,  he  has  a  right  to  live  as 
a  rational  being:  nature  forbids  him  the  Ir- 
rational." (Atlas  Shrugged) 

To  violate  man's  rights  means  to  compel 
him  to  act  against  his  own  Judgment,  or  to 
expropriate  his  values.  Basically,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  it:  by  the  use  of  physical  force. 
There  are  two  potential  violators  of  man's 
rights:  the  criminals  and  the  government. 
The  great  achievement  of  the  United  States 
was  to  draw  a  distinction  between  these 
two — by  forbidding  to  the  second  the  legal- 
ized version  of  the  activities  of  the  first. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  laid 
down  the  principle  that  "to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men."  This  provided  the  only  valid  justifi- 
cation of  a  government  and  defined  its  only 
proper  purpose:  to  protect  man's  rights  by 
protecting  him  from  physical  violence. 

Thus  the  government's  function  was 
changed  from  the  role  of  ruler  to  the  role  of 
servant.  The  government  was  set  to  protect 
man  from  criminals — and  the  Constitution 
was  written  to  protect  man  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  directed 
aga'nst  private  citizens,  but  against  the  gov- 
ernment— as  an  explicit  declaration  that  in- 
dividual rights  supersede  any  public  or  social 
power. 

The  result  was  the  pattern  of  a  civilized 
society  which — for  the  brief  span  of  some 


hundred  and  fifty  years— America  came 
close  to  achieving.  A  civilized  society  is  one 
in  which  physical  force  Is  banned  from 
human  relationships— In  which  the  govern- 
ment, acting  as  a  policeman,  may  use  force 
only  in  retaliation  and  only  against  those 
who  Initiate  Its  use. 

This  was  the  essential  meaning  and  Intent 
of  America's  political  philosophy.  Implicit 
in  the  principle  of  Individual  rights.  But  it 
was  not  formulated  explicitly,  nor  fully 
accepted  nor  consistently  practiced. 

America's  inner  contradiction  was  the 
altruist-collectlvlst  ethics.  Altruism  Is  In- 
compatible with  freedom,  with  capitalism 
and  with  individual  rights.  One  cannot  com- 
bine the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  the  moral 
status  of  a  sacrificial  animal. 

It  was  the  concept  of  Individual  rights 
that  had  given  birth  to  a  free  society.  It  was 
with  the  destruction  of  individual  rights  that 
the  destruction  of  freedom  had  to  begin. 

A  coUectlvlst  tyranny  dare  not  enslave  a 
country  by  an  outright  confiscation  of  its 
values,  material  or  moral.  It  has  to  be  done 
by  a  process  of  internal  corruption.  Just  as 
in  the  material  realm  the  plundering  of  a 
country's  wealth  Is  accomplished  by  Inflat- 
ing the  currency — so  today  one  may  witness 
the  process  of  inflation  being  applied  to  the 
realm  of  rights.  The  process  entails  such  a 
growth  of  newly  promulgated  "rights"  that 
people  do  not  notice  the  fact  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  concept  is  being  reversed.  Just  as 
bad  money  drives  out  good  money,  so  these 
"printing-press  rights"  negate  authentic 
rights. 

Consider  the  curious  fact  that  never  has 
there  been  such  a  proliferation,  all  over  the 
world,  of  two  contradictory  phenomena:  of 
alleged  new  "lishls"  and  of  slave-labor 
camps. 

The  "gimmick"  was  the  switch  of  the  con- 
cept of  rights  from  the  political  to  the  eco- 
nomic realm. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  of  1960 
summarizes  the  switch  boldly  and  explicitly. 
It  declares  that  a  Democratic  Administration 
"will  reaffirm  the  economic  bill  of  rights 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  into  our 
national  conscience  sixteen  years  ago." 

Bear  clearly  In  mind  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  "rights"  when  you  read  the  list 
which  that  platform  offers : 

"1.  The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
job  in  the  Industries  or  shops  or  farms  or 
mines  of  the  nation. 

"2.  The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide 

adequate  food  and  clothing  and  recreation. 

"3.  The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and 

sell  his  producte  at  a  return  which  will  give 

him   and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

"4.  The  right  of  every  businessman,  large 
and  small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom from  unfair  competition  and  domina- 
tion by  monopolies  at  home  and  abroad. 

"5.  The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home. 

"6.  The  right  to  adequate  medical  care 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
good  health. 

"7.  The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  acC- 
dents  and  unemployment. 

"8.  The  right  to  a  good  education." 
A  single  question   added  to  each  of   tht 
above  eight  clauses  would  make  the  issue 
clear:  At  whose  expense? 

Jobs,  food,  clothing,  recreation  (1),  homes, 
medical  care,  education,  etc.,  do  not  grow 
in  nature.  These  are  man-made  values — 
goods  and  services  produced  by  men.  Who  is 
to  provide  them? 

If  some  men  are  entitled  by  right  to  the 
products  of  the  work  of  others,  it  means  that 
those  others  are  deprived  of  rights  and  con- 
demned to  slave  labor. 

Any   alleged   "right"   of  one  man,   which 
necessitates  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  an- 
other, is  not  and  cannot  be  a  right. 
No  man  can  have  a  right  to  impose  an  tm- 


chosen  obligation,  an  unrewarded  duty  or  an 
Involuntary  servitude  on  another  man.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  "the  right  to  enslave." 
A  right  does  not  include  the  material  Im- 
plementation of  that  right  by  other  men;  it 
Includes  only  the  freedom  to  earn  that  Im- 
plementation by  one's  own  effort. 

Observe,  in  this  context,  the  intellectual 
precision  of  the  Pounding  Fathers:  they 
spoke  of  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— not  of  the  right  to  happiness.  It  means 
that  a  man  has  the  right  to  take  the  actions 
he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  his  happiness; 
it  does  not  mean  that  others  must  make  him 
happy. 

The  right  to  life  means  that  a  man  has 
the  right  to  support  his  life  by  his  own  work 
(on  any  economic  level,  as  high  as  his  ability 
will  carry  him) ;  it  does  not  mean  that  others 
must  provide  him  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  right  to  property  means  that  a  man 
has  the  right  to  take  the  economic  actions 
necessary  to  earn  property,  to  use  it  and  to 
dispose  of  it;  it  does  not  mean  that  others 
must  provide  him  with  property. 

The  right  of  free  speech  means  that  a  man 
has  the  right  to  express  his  ideas  without 
danger  of  suppression,  interference  or  puni- 
tive action  by  the  government.  It  does  not 
mean  that  others  must  provide  him  with  a 
lecture  hall,  a  radio  station  or  a  printing 
press  through  which  to  express  his  Ideas. 

Any  undertaking  that  involves  more  than 
one  man,  requires  the  voluntary  consent  of 
every  participant.  Every  one  of  them  has  the 
right  to  make  his  own  decision,  but  none  has 
the  right  to  force  his  decision  on  the  others. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  right  to  a 
Job" — there  is  only  the  right  to  free  trade, 
that  is:  a  man's  right  to  take  a  job  If  another 
man  chooses  to  hire  him.  There  Is  no  "right 
to  a  home,"  onl-  the  right  to  free  trade:  the 
right  to  build  a  home  or  to  buy  it.  There  are 
no  "rights  to  a  'fair'  wage  or  a  'fair'  price"  If 
no  one  chooses  to  pay  It,  to  hire  a  man  or  to 
buy   his   product.   There   are  no   "rights   of 
consumers"  to  milk,  shoes,  movies  or  cham- 
pagne if  no  producers  choose  to  manufac- 
ture such  items  (there  is  only  the  right  to 
manufacture   them   oneself).   There  are  no 
"rights"    of    special    groups,    there    are    no 
"rights  of  farmers,  of  workers,  of  business- 
men, of  employees,  of  employers,  of  the  old, 
of  the  young,  of  the  unborn."  There  are  only 
the  Rights  of  Man — rights  possessed  by  every 
Individual  man  and  by  all  men  as  individuals. 
Property  rights  and  the  right  of  free  trade 
are  man's  only  "economic  rights"  (they  are, 
in  fact,  political  rights) — and  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  "an  economic  bill  of  righto." 
But  observe  that  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
have  all  but  destroyed  the  former. 

Remember  that  rlghte  are  moral  principles 
which  define  and  protect  a  man's  freedom  of 
action,  but  impose  no  obligations  on  other 
men.  Private  citizens  are  not  a  threat  to  one 
another's  rights  or  freedom.  A  private  citizen 
who  resorts  to  physical  force  and  violates 
the  righto  of  others  is  a  crUnlnal — and  men 
have  legal  protection  against  him. 

Criminals  are  a  small  minority  in  any  age 
or  country.  And  the  harm  they  have  done 
to  mankind  is  infinitesimal  when  compared 
to  the  horrors — the  bloodshed,  the  wars,  the 
persecutions,  the  confiscations,  the  famines, 
the  enslavemento,  the  wholesale  destructions 
— perpetrated  by  mankind's  govemmento. 
Potentially,  a  government  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  man's  rights:  it  holds  a  legal 
monopoly  on  the  use  of  physical  force 
against  legally  disarmed  victims.  When  un- 
limited and  unrestricted  by  individual 
rights,  a  government  is  man's  deadliest 
enemy.  It  is  not  as  protection  against  private 
actions,  but  against  governmental  actions 
that  the  Bill  of  Righto  was  written. 

Now  observe  the  process  by  which  that 
protection  is  being  destroyed. 

The  process  consisto  of  ascribing  to  private 
citizens  the  specific  violations  constitution- 
ally   forbidden    to   the   government    (which 
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prt  'ate  citizens  have  no  power  to  commit) 
thua  freeing  the  government  from  all 
rlctlona.  The  switch  Is  becoming  progres- 
ily   more   obvious   In   the    field   of   free 
For  years,  the  coUectlvlsts  have  been 
■ing  the  notion  that  a  private  tn- 
tm^dual's   refusal   to  finance   an   opponent 
violation  of  the  opponent's  right  of  free 
!h  and  an  act  of  "censorship." 
Is  "censorship."  they  claim,  If  a  news- 
refuse*  to  employ  or  publish  writers 
Ideas  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Its 
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la  "censorship,"  they  claim,  U  business- 
refuse  to  advertise  In  a  magazine  that 

Insults  and  smears  them. 
U   "censOTShlp."   they   claim.   If   a  TV 

, objects  to  some  outrage  perpetrated 

a  program  he  Is  financing — such  as  the  In- 
of  Alger  Hiss  being  Invited  to  de- 
._^^   former  Vice-President  Nixon. 
,  ind  then  there  Is  Newton  N.  Mlnow  who 

"There   Is   censorship   by   ratings, 

advertisers,    by    networks,    by    affiliates 

reject  programming  offered  to  their 

„.    It  Is  the  same  Mr.  Mlnow  who  threat- 

to  revoke  the  license  of  any  station  that 

not  comply  with  his  views  on  program- 

who  claims  that  th4it  Is  not  cen- 
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:;oinslder  the  implications  of  such  a  trend, 
'Censorship"  Is  a  term  pertaining  only  to 
gc^emmental  action.  No  private  action  is 
ceisorshlp.  No  private  Individual  or  agency 
ca  Q  silence  a  man  or  suppress  a  publication; 
oi  ly  the  government  can  do  so.  The  freedom 
ol  speech  of  private  individuals  includes  the 
rl  fht  not  to  agree,  not  to  listen  and  not  to 
fl]  lance  one's  own  antagonists. 

But  according  to  such  doctrines  as  the 
-( conomlc  bill  of  rights,"  an  individual  has 
tt  I  right  to  dispose  of  his  o-wn  material  means 
to;  ■  the  guidance  of  his  own  convictions — 
ai  id  mtist  hand  over  his  money  Indlscrlml- 
n  itely  to  any  speakers  or  propagandists,  who 
h  ive  a  "right"  to  his  property. 

This  means  that  the  ability  to  provide  the 
n  aterlal  tools  for  the  expression  of  ideas 
dsprlves  a  man  of  the  right  to  hold  any 
1<  eas.  It  means  that  a  publisher  has  to  pub- 
11  ih  books  he  considers  worthless,  false  or 
e  rii — that  a  TV  sponsor  has  to  finance  com- 
n  entators  who  choose  to  affront  his  con- 
T  ctlons — ^that  the  owner  of  a  newspaper 
n  lUst  turn  his  editorial  pages  over  to  any 
y  nmg  hooligan  who  clamors  for  the  en- 
B  avement  of  the  press.  It  means  that  one 
g  roup  of  men  acquires  the  "right"  to  unllm- 
1  ed  license — while  another  group  Is  reduced 
t )  helpless  Irresponsibility. 

But  since  It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  pro- 
\  Ide  every  claimant  with  a  Job,  a  microphone 
era  newspaper  column,  who  will  determine 
1  tie  "distribution"  of  "economic  rights"  and 
I  elect  the  recipients,  when  the  owners'  right 
13  choose  has  been  abolished?  Well,  Mr. 
]  Unow  has  indicated  that  quite  clearly. 

And  If  you  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 

1  hat  this  applies  only  to  big  property  owners. 

1  ou  had  better  realize  that  the  theory  of 

•economic  rights"  Includes   the   "right"   of 

( very    would-be   playwright,    every    beatnik 

]  oet,  every  noise-composer  and  every  non- 

( bjectlve  artist  (who  have  political  pull)  to 

•  he  financial  support  you  did  not  give  them 

?hen  you  did  not  attend  their  shows.  What 

!lse  Is  the  meaning  of  the  project  to  spend 

rour  tax  money  on  subsidized  art? 

And  whUe  people  are  clamoring  about  "eco- 
lomlc  rights,"  the  concept  of  political  rights 
s  vanishing.  It  Is  forgotten  that  the  right  of 
:ree  speech  means  the  freedom  to  advocate 
jne's  views  and  to  bear  the  possible  conse- 
luences,  Including  disagreement  with  others, 
opposition,  unpopularity  and  lack  of  sup- 
port. The  political  function  of  the  "right  of 
tree  speech"  Is  to  protect  dissenters  and  un- 
popular minorities  from  forcible  suppres- 
sion— not  to  guarantee  them  the  support,  ad- 
vantages and  rewards  of  a  popularity  they 
have  not  gained. 


The  Bill  of  Rights  reads:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  ."  It  does  not  de- 
mand that  private  citizens  provide  a  micro- 
phone for  the  man  who  advocates  their  de- 
struction, or  a  passkey  for  the  burglar  who 
seeks  to  rob  them,  or  a  knife  for  the  mur- 
derer who  wants  to  cut  their  throats. 

Such  is  the  state  of  one  of  today's  most 
crucial  Issues:  political  rights  versus  "eco- 
nomic rights."  It's  elther-or.  One  destroys 
the  other.  But  there  are.  In  fact,  no  "eco- 
nomic rights,"  no  "collective  rights,"  no 
"public-Interest  rights."  The  term  "Individ- 
ual rights"  is  a  redundancy:  there  Is  no  other 
kind  of  rights  and  no  one  else  to  possess 
them. 

Those  who  advocate  laissez-faire  capitalism 
are  the  only  advocates  of  man's  rights. 

[Reprinted  from  The  Virtue  of  Selfishness! 
Appenotx:  Thb  Natukz  or  Goverkment 


(By  Ayn  Rand) 

A  government  Is  an  Institution  that  holds 
the  exclusive  power  to  enforce  certain  rules 
of  social  conduct  In  a  given  geographical 
area.  . 

Do   men   need  such  an   institution— and 

why? 

Since  man's  mind  Is  his  basic  tool  of  sur- 
vival, his  means  of  gaining  knowledge  to 
guide  his  actions — the  basic  condition  he  re- 
qxilres  Is  the  freedom  to  think  and  to  act 
according  to  his  rational  Judgment.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  man  must  live  alone  and 
that  a  desert  Island  is  the  environment  best 
sxilted  to  his  needs.  Men  can  derive  enormoiis 
benefits  from  dealing  with  one  another.  A 
social  environment  is  most  conducive  to 
their  successful  survival — but  only  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 

"The  two  great  values  to  be  gained  from 
social  existence  are:  knowledge  and  trade. 
Man  is  the  only  species  that  can  transmit 
and  expand  his  store  of  knowledge  from  gen- 
eration to  generation;  the  knowledge  poten- 
tiaUy  available  to  man  Is  greater  than  any 
one  man  could  begin  to  acquire  In  his  own 
lifespan;  every  man  gains  an  Incalculable 
benefit  from  the  knowledge  discovered  by 
others.  The  second  great  benefit  is  the  divi- 
sion of  labor:  it  enables  a  man  to  devote  his 
effort  to  a  partlciilar  field  of  work  and  to 
trade  with  others  who  specialize  in  other 
fields.  This  form  of  cooperation  allows  all 
men  who  teke  part  in  It  to  achieve  a  greater 
knowledge,  skill  and  productive  return  on 
their  effort  than  they  could  achieve  If  each 
had  to  produce  everything  he  needs,  on  a 
desert  Island  or  on  a  self -sustaining  farm. 

"But  these  very  benefits  indicate,  delimit 
and  define  what  kind  of  men  can  be  of  value 
to  one  another  and  In  what  kind  of  society: 
oDJy  rational,  productive,  Independent  men 
m  a  rational  productive,  free  society."  ("The 
Objectlvist  Ethics"  in  The  Virtue  of  Selfish- 
ness.) 

A  society  that  robs  an  individual  of  the 
product  of  his  effort,  or  enslaves  him.  or 
attempts  to  limit  the  freedom  of  his  mind, 
or  compels  him  to  act  against  his  own  ra- 
tional Judgment — a  society  that  sets  up  a 
conflict  between  its  edicts  and  the  require- 
ments of  man's  nature — is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  society,  but  a  mob  held  together  by 
institutionalized  gang-rule.  Such  a  society 
destroys  all  the  values  of  human  coexistence, 
has  no  F>ossible  Justification  and  represents, 
not  a  source  of  benefits,  but  the  deadliest 
threat  to  man's  survival.  Life  on  a  desert 
Island  is  safer  than  and  Incomparably  pref- 
erable to  existence  in  Soviet  Russia  or  Nazi 
Germany. 

If  men  are  to  live  together  in  a  peaceful, 
productive,  rational  society  and  deal  with  one 
another  to  mutual  benefit,  they  must  accept 
the  basic  social  principle  without  which  no 
moral  or  civilized  society  is  possible:  the 
principle  of  Individual  rights. 
To  recognize  Individual  rights  means  to 


recognize  and  accept  the  conditions  required 
by  man's  nature  for  his  proper  survival. 

Man's  rights  can  be  violated  only  by  the 
xise  of  physical  force.  It  Is  only  by  means  of 
physical  force  that  one  man  can  deprive 
another  of  his  life,  or  enslave  him,  or  rob 
him,  or  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  own 
goals,  or  compel  him  to  act  against  his  own 
rational  Judgment. 

The  precondition  of  a  civilized  society  Is 
the  barring  of  physical  force  from  social 
relationships — thus  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  If  men  wish  to  deal  with  one  an- 
other, they  may  do  so  only  by  means  of 
reason:  by  dlscueslon,  p)ersuaslon  and  volun- 
tary, uncoerced  agreement. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  man's  right 
to  life  is  his  right  to  self-defense.  In  a  civil- 
ized society,  force  may  be  used  only  In  re- 
taliation and  only  against  those  who  initiate 
Its  use.  All  the  reasons  which  make  the  Ini- 
tiation of  physical  force  an  evil,  make  the 
retaliatory  use  of  physical  force  a  moral  im- 
perative. 

If  some  "pacifist"  society  renounced  the 
retaliatory  use  of  force.  It  would  be  left  help- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  the  first  thug  who  de- 
cided to  be  immoral.  Such  a  society  would 
achieve  the  opposite  of  Its  intention:  In- 
stead of  abolishing  evil.  It  would  encourage 
and  reward  It. 

If  a  society  provided  no  organized  protec- 
tion against  force,  It  would  compel  every  cit- 
izen to  go  about  armed,  to  t\im  his  home 
into  a  fortress,  to  shoot  any  strangers  ap- 
proaching his  door — or  to  Join  a  protective 
gang  of  citizens  who  would  fight  other  gangs, 
formed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  degeneration  of  that  society  into 
the  chaos  of  gang-rule,  i.e.,  rule  by  brute 
force,  into  the  perpetual  tribal  warfEire  of 
prehlstorical  savages. 

The  use  of  physical  force — even  Its  retalia- 
tory vise — cannot  be  left  at  the  discretion  of 
individual  citizens.  Peaceful  coexistence  Is 
Impossible  if  a  man  has  to  live  under  the  con- 
stant threat  of  force  to  be  unleashed  against 
him  by  any  of  his  neighbors  at  any  moment. 
Whether  his  neighbors'  Intentions  are  good  or 
bad,  whether  their  Judgment  Is  rational  or 
Irrational,  whether  they  are  motivated  by  a 
sense  of  Justice  or  by  Ignorance  or  by  prej- 
udice or  by  malice — the  iise  of  force  against 
one  man  cannot  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  de- 
cision of  another. 

Visualize,  for  example,  what  would  happen 
if  a  man  missed  his  wallet,  concluded  that  he 
had  been  robbed,  broke  into  every  house  in 
the  neighborhood  to  search  it,  and  shot  the 
first  man  who  gave  him  a  dirty  look,  taking 
the  look  to  be  a  proof  of  guilt. 

The  retaliatory  use  of  force  requires  objec- 
tive  rules  of  evidence  to  establish  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  and  to  prove  who 
committed  It,  as  well  as  objective  rules  to  de- 
fine punishments  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures. Men  who  attempt  to  prosecute  crimes, 
without  such  rules,  are  a  lynch  mob.  If  a  so- 
ciety left  the  retaliatory  use  of  force  In  the 
hands  of  Individual  citizens,  it  would  de- 
generate into  mob  rule,  lynch  law  and  an 
endless  series  of  bloody  private  feuds  or 
vendettas. 

If  physical  force  Is  to  be  barred  from  social 
relationships,  men  need  an  institution 
charged  with  the  task  of  protecting  their 
rights  under  an  objective  code  of  rules. 

This  is  the  task  of  a  government — of  a 
proper  government — its  basic  task,  its  only 
moral  Justification  and  the  reason  why  men 
do  need  a  government. 

A  government  is  the  means  of  placing  the 
retaliatory  use  of  physical  force  under  ob- 
jective control — i.e.,  under  objectively  de- 
fined laws. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  pri- 
vate action  and  governmental  action — a  dif- 
ference thoroughly  Ignored  and  evaded  to- 
day— lies  In  the  fact  that  a  government  holds 
a  monopoly  on  the  legal  use  of  physical  force. 
It  has  to  hold  such  a  monopoly,  since  it  Is 
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the  agent  of  restraining  and  combating  the 
use  of  force;  and  for  that  very  same  reason. 
Its  actions  have  to  be  rigidly  defined,  de- 
limited and  circumscribed;  no  touch  of  whim 
or  caprice  should  be  permitted  in  its  per- 
formance; It  should  be  an  Impersonal  robot, 
with  the  laws  as  Its  only  motive  power.  If 
a  society  Is  to  be  free,  its  government  has  to 
be  controlled. 

Under  a  proper  social  system,  a  private  in- 
dividual Is  legally  free  to  take  any  action  he 
pleases  (so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the 
rights  of  others),  while  a  government  of- 
ficial Is  bound  by  law  in  his  every  official  act. 
A  private  individual  may  do  anything  except 
that  which  Is  legally  forbidden;  a  govern- 
ment official  may  do  nothing  except  that 
which  is  legally  permitted. 

This  is  the  means  of  subordinating  "might" 
to  "right."  This  is  the  American  concept  of 
"a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

The  nature  of  the  laws  proper  to  a  free 
society  and  the  source  of  its  government's 
authority  are  both  to  be  derived  from  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  a  proper  government. 
The  basic  principle  of  both  is  Indicated  in 
The  Declaration  of  Independence :  "to  secure 
these  [Individual]  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned .  .  ." 

Since  the  protection  of  individual  rights  is 
the  only  proper  purpose  of  a  government,  it 
Is  the  only  proper  subject  of  legislation:  all 
laws  must  be  based  on  individual  rights  and 
aimed  at  their  protection.  All  laws  must  be 
objective  (and  objectively  Justifiable) :  men 
must  know  clearly,  and  In  advance  of  talcing 
an  action,  what  the  law  forbids  them  to  do 
(and  why),  what  constitutes  a  crime  and 
what  penalty  they  will  incur  if  they  com- 
mit It. 

The  source  of  the  government's  authority 
is  "the  consent  of  the  g^ovemed."  This  means 
that  the  government  is  not  the  ruler,  but  the 
servant  or  agent  of  the  citizens;  it  means 
that  the  government  as  such  has  no  rights 
except  the  rights  delegated  to  it  by  the  citi- 
zens for  a  specific  purpose. 

There  Is  only  one  basic  principle  to  which 
an  individual  must  consent  if  he  wishes  to 
live  in  a  free,  civilized  society:  the  principle 
of  renouncing  the  use  of  physical  force  and 
delegating  to  the  government  his  right  of 
physical  self-defense,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
orderly,  objective,  legally  defined  enforce- 
ment. Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  he  must 
accept  the  separation  of  force  and  whim 
(any  whim,  including  his  own) . 

Now  what  happens  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  two  men  about  an  undertak- 
ing In  which  both  are  Involved? 

In  a  free  society,  men  are  not  forced  to 
deal  with  one  another.  They  do  so  only  by 
voluntary  agreement  and,  when  a  time  ele- 
ment la  Involved,  by  controct.  If  a  contract 
Is  broken  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  one 
man.  It  may  cause  a  disastrous  financial  In- 
Jury  to  the  other — and  the  victim  would 
have  no  recourse  except  to  seize  the  offender's 
property  as  compensation.  But  here  again, 
the  use  of  force  cannot  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  private  Individuals.  And  this  leads 
to  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  com- 
plex functions  of  the  government:  to  the 
function  of  an  arbiter  who  settles  disputes 
among  men  according  to  objective  laws. 

Criminals  are  a  small  minority  in  any 
seml-clvlllzed  society.  But  the  protection 
and  enfwrjement  of  contracts  through  courts 
of  civil  law  Is  the  moet  crucial  need  of  a 
peaceful  society;  without  such  protection, 
no  civilization  could  be  developed  or  main- 
tained. 

Man  cannot  survive,  as  animals  do,  by  ac*  - 
Ing  on  the  range  of  the  Immediate  moment. 
Man  has  to  project  his  goals  and  achieve 
them  across  a  span  of  time;  he  has  'to  calcu- 
late his  actions  and  plan  his  Ufe  long-range. 
The  better  a  man's  mind  and  the  greater  his 
knowledge,  the  longer  the  range  of  his  plan- 


ning. The  higher  or  more  complex  a  civiliza- 
tion, the  longer  the  range  of  activity  it  re- 
quires— and,  therefore,  the  longer  the  range 
of  contractual  agreements  among  men, 
and  the  more  urgent  their  need  of  protection 
for  the  security  of  such  agreements. 

Even  a  primitive  barter  society  could  not 
function  if  a  man  agreed  to  trade  a  bushel  of 
poUtoes  for  a  basket  of  eggs  and,  having  re- 
ceived the  eggs,  refused  to  deliver  the  pota- 
toes. Visualize  what  this  sort  of  whim- 
directed  action  would  mean  in  an  industrial 
society  where  men  deliver  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  on  credit,  or  contract  to  build 
multimillion-dollar  structures,  or  sign 
ninety-nine-year  leases. 

A  unilateral  breach  of  contract  Involves  an 
indirect  use  of  physical  force:  it  consists,  in 
essence,  of  one  man  receiving  the  material 
values,  goods  or  services  of  another,  then  re- 
fusing to  pay  for  them  and  thus  keeping 
them  by  force  (by  mere  physical  possession) , 
not  by  right — i.e.,  keeping  them  without  the 
consent  of  their  owner.  Fraud  Involves  a 
similarly  indirect  use  of  force:  it  consists  of 
obtaining  material  values  without  their 
owner's  consent,  under  false  pretenses  or  false 
promises.  Extortion  is  another  variant  of  an 
Indirect  use  of  force :  It  consists  of  obtaining 
material  values,  not  In  exchange  for  values, 
but  by  the  threat  of  force,  ■violence  or  Injury. 
Some  of  these  actions  are  obviously  crim- 
inal. Others,  such  as  a  unilateral  breach  of 
contract,  may  not  be  criminal  motivated,  but 
may  be  caused  by  Irresponsibility  and  Irra- 
tionality. StUl  others  may  be  complex  Issues 
with  some  claim  -to  Justice  on  both  sides.  But 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  all  such  Issues 
have  to  be  made  subject  to  objectively  defined 
laws  and  have  to  be  resolved  by  an  Impartial 
arbiter,  administering  the  laws,  i.e.,  by  a 
Judge  (and  a  Jury,  when  appropriate). 

Observe  the  basic  principle  governing  Jus- 
tice in  all  these  cases:  It  Is  the  principle  that 
no  man  may  obtain  any  values  from  others 
without  the  owners'  consent — and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  a  man's  rights  may  not  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  unilateral  decision,  the 
arbitrary  choice,  the  Irrationality,  the  whim 
of  another  man. 

Such,  in  essence.  Is  the  proper  purpose  of 
a  government:  to  make  social  existence  pos- 
sible to  men.  by  protecting  the  benefits  and 
combating  the  evils  which  men  can  cause 
to  one  another. 

The  proper  functions  of  a  government  fall 
into  three  broad  categories,  all  of  them  In- 
volving the  issues  of  physical  force  and  the 
protection  of  men's  rights:  the  police,  to 
protect  men  from  criminals — the  armed  serv- 
ice!, to  protect  men  from  foretgn  Invaders — 
the  law  courts,  to  setUe  disputes  among  men 
according   to  objective   laws. 

These  three  categories  Involve  many  cor- 
ollary and  derivative  issues — and  their  im- 
plementation in  practice.  In  the  form  of  spe- 
cific legislation,  is  enormously  complex.  It 
belongs  to  the  field  of  a  special  science:  the 
philosophy  of  law.  Many  errors  and  many 
disagreements  are  possible  in  the  field  of 
implementation,  but  what  Is  essential  here 
Is  the  principle  to  be  implemented:  the 
principle  that  the  purpose  of  law  and  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  protection  of  Individual 
rights. 

Today,  this  principle  Is  forgotten,  ignored 
and  evaded.  The  result  la  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  with  mankind's  retrogression 
to  the  lawlessness  of  absolutist  tyranny,  to 
the  primitive  savagery  of  rule  by  brute  force. 
In  unthinlting  protest  against  this  trend, 
some  people  are  raising  the  quesUon  of 
whether  government  as  such  is  evU  by  na- 
ture and  whether  anarchy  is  the  Ideal  social 
system.  Anarchy,  as  a  political  concept,  is 
a  naive  fioatlng  abstraction:  for  ail  the  rea- 
sons discussed  above,  a  society  without  an 
organized  government  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  criminal  who  came  along  and 
who  would  precipitate  It  Into  the  chaos  of 
gang  warfare.  But  the  possibtUty  of  human 


ImmoraUty  Is  not  the  only  objection  to 
anarchy:  even  a  society  whose  every  mem- 
ber were  fully  rational  and  faultlessly  moral, 
could  not  function  in  a  state  of  anarchy: 
It  is  the  need  of  objective  laws  and  of  an 
arbiter  for  honest  disagreements  among  men 
that  necessitates  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment. 

A  recent  variant  of  anarchistic  theory, 
which  is  befuddUng  some  of  the  younger 
advocates  of  freedom.  Is  a  weird  absurdity 
called  "competing  governments."  Accepting 
the  basic  premise  of  the  modem  statists — 
who  see  no  difference  between  the  functions 
of  government  and  the  functions  of  Industry, 
between  force  and  production,  and  who  ad- 
vocate government  ownership  of  business — 
the  proponents  of  "competing  governments" 
take  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin  and 
declare  that  since  competition  Is  so  beneficial 
to  business,  it  should  also  be  applied  to  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  a  single,  monopolistic 
government  they  declare,  there  should  be  a 
number  of  different  governments  In  the  same 
geographlcaJ  area,  competing  for  the  alle- 
giance of  individual  citizens,  with  every  ciU- 
zen  free  to  "shop"  and  to  patronize  whatever 
government  he  chooses. 

Remember  that  forcible  restraints  of  men  is 
the  only  service  a  government  has  to  offer. 
Ask  yourself  what  a  competition  in  forcible 
restraint  would  have  to  mean. 

One  cannot  call  this  theory  a  contradiction 
In  terms,  since  it  Is  obviously  devoid  of  any 
understanding  of  the  terms  "competition'" 
and  "government."  Nor  can  one  call  It  a 
floating  abstraction,  since  It  Is  devoid  of  any 
contact  with  or  reference  to  reaUty  and  can- 
not be  concretized  at  all,  not  even  roughly 
or  approximately.  One  illustration  will  be 
sufficient;  suppose  Mr.  Smith,  a  cxistomer  of 
Grovernment  A,  suspects  that  his  next-door 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jones,  a  customer  of  Govern- 
ment B,  has  robbed  him;  a  squad  of  Police 
A  proceeds  to  Mr.  Jones's  house  and  la  met  at 
the  door  by  a  squad  of  Police  B,  who  declare 
that  they  do  not  accept  the  v&Udlty  of  B4r. 
Smith's  complaint  and  do  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  Government  A.  What  happens 
then?  You  take  it  from  there. 

The  evolution  of  the  concept  of  "govern- 
ment" has  had  a  long,  tortuous  history.  Some 
glimmer  of  the  government's  proper  func- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  in  every  organized 
society,  manifesting  Itself  in  such  phenom- 
ena as  the  recognition  at  some  Implicit 
(if  often  non-existent)  difference  between  a 
government  and  a  robber  gang — the  atrra  of 
respect  and  of  moral  authority  granted  to 
the  government  as  the  guardian  of  "law  and 
order"— the  fact  that  even  the  most  evil  types 
of  government  found  It  necessary  to  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  order  and  some  pwe- 
tense  at  Justice,  if  only  by  routine  and  tradi- 
tion, and  to  claim  some  sort  of  moral  Justi- 
fication for  their  power,  of  a  mystical  or 
socla"  nature.  Just  as  the  absolute  monarchs 
of  France  had  to  Invoke  "The  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,"  so  the  modem  dictators  of  Soviet 
Russia  have  to  spend  fortunes  on  propaganda 
to  Justify  their  rule  in  the  eyes  of  their  en- 
slaved subjects. 

In  mankind's  history,  the  undersUndlng 
of  the  government's  proper  function  is  a  very 
recent  achievement:  it  is  only  two  hundred 
years  old  and  It  dates  from  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  American  Revolution.  Not  only 
did  they  Identify  the  nature  and  the  needs 
of  a  free  society,  but  they  devised  the  means 
to  translate  It  into  practice.  A  free  society — 
like  any  other  human  product — cannot  be 
achieved  by  random  means,  by  mere  -wishing 
or  by  the  leaders'  ''good  Intentions."  A  com- 
plex legal  system,  based  on  objectively  valid 
princlplea,  is  required  to  make  a  society  free 
and  to  keep  it  free — a  system  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  motives,  the  moral  character 
or  the  Intentions  of  any  given  official,  a  sys- 
tem that  leaves  no  opportunity,  no  legal 
loophole  for  the  development  of  tyranny. 
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Ttie  American  systein  of  checks  and  bal- 
anew  was  Jiut  rucli  an  achievement.  And 
altl  ough  certain  contradictions  In  the  Con- 
stlt  itlon  did  leave  a  loophole  for  the  growth 
of  itatlsm,  the  Incomparable  achievement 
waj  the  concept  of  a  constitution  as  a  means 
of  1  imltlng  and  restricting  the  power  or  the 
gov  smment. 

T  3day,  when  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to 
obl^rate  this  point,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
often  that  the  Constitution  is  a  Umlta- 
on  the  government,  not  on  private  in- 
duals — that  It  does  not  prescribe  the  con- 
t  of  private  individuals,  only  the  conduct 
1  he  government — that  it  Is  not  a  charter 
government  power,  but  a  charter  of  the 
citizens'  protection  against  the  government. 
consider  the  extent  of  the  moral  and 
tlcal  inversion  In  today's  prevalent  view 
;overnment.  Instead  of  being  a  protector 
;  aan's  rights,  the  government  Is  becoming 
most  dangerous  violator;  Instead  of 
ng  freedom,  the  government  is  estab- 
lisUlng  slavery;  Instead  of  protecting  men 
frot  the  initiators  of  physical  force,  the  gov- 
Is  Initiating  physical  force  and 
in  any  manner  and  issue  it  pleases; 
ead  of  serving  as  the  Instnnnent  of 
obj  activity  in  human  relationships,  the  gov- 
Is  creating  a  deadly,  subterranean 
of  uncertainty  and  fear,  by  means  of 
objective  laws  whose  interpretation  is 
to  arbitrary  decisions  of  random  bureau- 
Lnstead  of  protecting  men  from  injury 
grhlm,  the  government  is  arrogating  to  It- 
the  power  of  unlimited  whim — so  that  we 
fast  approaching  the  stage  of  the  \ilti- 
Inverslon:  the  stage  where  the  govem- 
is  free  to  do  anything  it  pleases,  while 
citizens  may  act  only  by  permission; 
is  the  stage  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
hubian  history,  the  stage  of  rule  by  brute 
forpe. 

has  often  been  remarked  that  in  spite 
of  Its  material  progress,  mankind  has  not 
aclileved  any  comparable  degree  of  moral 
pr<  gress.  That  remark  is  usually  followed  by 
•oi  le  pessimistic  concliislon  about  human 
na  ure.  It  is  true  that  the  moral  state  of 
nu  nklnd  U  disgracefully  low.  But  If  one  con- 
std  era  the  monstrous  moral  Inversions  of  the 
go'ernments  (made  possible  by  the  altruist- 
col  lectivlst  morality)  under  which  mankind 
ha(  had  to  live  through  most  of  Its  history, 
begins  to  wonder  how  men  have  man- 
aged to  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  clvlllza- 
tic  Q,  and  what  indestructible  vestige  of  self- 
esleem  has  kept  them  walking  upright  on 
tw  3  feet. 

)ne  also  begins  to  see  more  clearly  the 
na:\ire  of  the  political  principles  that  have 
to  be  accepted  and  advocated,  as  part  of  the 
ba  ttle  for  man's  intellectual  Renaissance. 


N0W  HE'S  RULER  OF  THE  QUEEN'S 
NAVEE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
m  JUS  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Olio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his 
K  marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
in  elude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tie  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
01  le  knows  Uie  famed  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
V  in  music.  Sir  Joseph  Porter's  song  in 
U  ,e  first  act  of  "H.M.S.  Pinafore"  strikes 
a  particularly  resiwnsive  chord  these 
diys  when  we  observe  the  nonmilitary 
a:tions  and  statements  of  our  powder 
piiff  brigade  at  the  Pentagon,  Robert 
&[cNamara,  Roswell  Gilpatric,  Harold 
qrown,  and  Paul  Nitze. 

You  will  recall  that  Sir  Joseph  Porter 


wistfully  told  of  his  rise  from  the  office 
boy  in  an  attorney's  firm  to  the  position 
of  Junior  clerk,  then  an  articled  clerk 
and  finally  to  the  partnership.  Particu- 
larly appropriate  was  his  telling  self- 
indictment  when  he  sang : 
Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a  grip 

That  they  took  me  Into  the  partnership 
And  that  Junior  partnership  I  ween 

Was  the  only  ship  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Sir  Joseph  Porter  then,  of  course, 
went  to  Parliament  where  he  always 
voted  at  the  party's  call  and  then  be- 
came ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

The  full  song  from  'H.M.S.  Pinafore" 
is  as  follows : 

When  I  Was  a  Lad 
When  I  was  a  lad  I  serv'd  a  term 

As  oflBce  boy  to  an  Attorney's  firm. 
I  cleaned  the  windows  and  I  swept  the  floor, 

And  I  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big 
front  door 
I  polished  up  the  handle  so  carefulee 

That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

CHORUS 

He  polished  up  the  handle  so  carefulee 
That  now  he  Is  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 
As  ofttce  boy  I  made  such  a  mark 

That  they  gave  me  the  post  of  a  Junior 
clerk. 
I   served   the   writs   with   a  smile  so   bland, 
And  I  copied  all  the  letters  in  a  big  round 
hand. 
I  copied  all  Wie  letters  in  a  hand  so  free 
And  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

CHORtrS 

He  copied  all  the  letters  In  a  hand  so  free, 
And  now  he  Is  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

In  serving  writs  I  made  such  a  name 

That  an  articled  clerk  I  soon  became: 
I  wore  clean  collars  and  a  bran  new  suit 

For  the  pass  examination  at  the  Institute. 
And  that  pass  examination  did  so  well  for 
me, 
That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

CHORUE 

And  that  pass  examination,  etc. 

Of  legal  knowledge  I  acquired  such  a  grip. 
That  they  took  me  Into  the  partnership. 

And  that  Junior  partnership  I  ween 

Was  the  only  ship  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

But  that  kind  of  ship  so  suited  me. 

That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

CHORUS 

But  that  kind,  etc. 

I  grew  so  rich,  that  I  was  sent 

By  a  pocket  borough  into  ParllEiment; 
I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 
And  I  never  thought  of  thinking  for  my- 
self at  all. 
I  thought  so  little  they  rewarded  me, 

By   making  me  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee. 

CHORUS 

He  thought  so  little,  etc. 

Now  landsmen  all,  whoever  you  may  be. 

If  you  want  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

If  your  soul  Isn't  fettered  to  an  office  stool, 

Be   careful   to   b^  guided   by   this   golden 

rule. —  ^■^ 

Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea. 

And  you  all  may  be  rulers  of  the  Queen's 

Navee. 

CHORUS 

Stick  close,  etc. 

My  good  friends,  Fred  and  Phyllis 
Schlafly  have  quite  appropriately 
changed  the  words  and  brought  Gilbert 


and  Sullivan  up  to  date.  It  is  indeed  a 
frightening  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  realize 
that  jest  through  this  may  be  it  strikes 
perilously  close  to  the  truth. 

With  apologies  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
no  quarters  to  the  Defense  Department 
wreckers  and  commiseration  to  our  mili- 
tary and  our  citizenry,  I  present  the  1967 
version  of  "When  I  Was  a  Lad,"  and  urge 
that  Messers.  McNamara,  Gilpatric, 
Brown,  and  Nitze  try  light  opera  and 
let  the  fate  of  our  country  be  returned 
to  competent  hands.  If  they  will  resign 
I  am  sure  that  we  can  resurrect  either 
burlesque  or  light  opera  so  they  can 
really  do  those  things  for  which  they  are 
equipped: 

When  the  Gravediggers  Were  Lads 

ROBERT   STRANGE   M'NAMARA 

When  Mac  was  a  lad,  he  served  a  term 

As  Whiz  Kid  in  Ford's  auto  firm. 

He  supported  the  left  like  A.C.L.TT., 

And  promoted  the  Edsel  which  wouldn't  do. 

He  promoted  the  Edsel  which  wouldn't  do. 

He    promoted    the    Edsel    that's    failed    and 

gone. 
So  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  Pentagon, 
He  promoted  the  Edsel  that's  failed  and  gone. 
So  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  Pentagon. 

ROSWELL  LEAvrrr  CnPATRIC 
When  Gilpatric  was  a  lad  he  served  a  term 
As  Junior  clerk  In  an  attorney's  firm. 
He  acquired  three  wives  and  a  partnership, 
But  of  military  strategy  he  had  no  grip. 
Of  military  strategy  he  had  no  grip. 
Of   military    knowledge   he   lacked   all   pre- 
tense. 
So  they  made  him  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 
Of  military   knowledge  he  lacked  all   pre- 
tense. 
So  they  made  him  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

HAROLD  BROWN 

Since  Harold  was  a  lad,  he's  never  flown 
An  aeroplane,  or  worked  on  his  own. 
He  stayed  at  a  desk  and  avoided  every  war. 
And  scrapped  new  weapons  for  men  fighting 

over  thar. 
He  scrapped  new  weapons  for  men  fighting 

over  thar. 
He  cancelled  the  B-70  and  big  missiles,   of 

course. 
So  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  our  Air  Force. 
He  cancelled  the  B-70  and  big  missiles,   of 

course. 
So  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  our  Air  Force. 

PAUL  NrrzE 

When  Nitze  was  a  lad  he  served  a  term 
As  office  boy  for  an  Investment  firm. 
He  said  the  Soviets  meant  mb  no  harm. 
And  told  all  the  churches  that  we  should 

disarm. 
He   told   all   the   chxu-ches   that   we   should 

disarm. 
He  talked  disarmament  so  constantly. 
That  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  our  whole  Navy. 
He  talked  disarmament  so  constantly. 
That  now  he  Is  the  ruler  of  our  whole  Navy. 


TELLING    THE    STORY    OF   KANSAS 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  which  seeks  to  provide  incentives  to 
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business  and  industry  in  using  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  our  rural  areas 
in  order  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  forced  to  migrate  to  the 
cities  to  find  work.  I  can  be  excused,  I 
am  sure,  for  having  pardonable  pride  in 
what  my  own  State  of  Kansas  has  to 
offer  those  who  want  to  get  away  from 
the  congestion  and  the  complex  life  of 
the  cities. 

What  Kansas  is,  and  what  Kansas 
has,  has  been  summarized  in  a  folder 
published  by  the  Kansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  this  folder  has,  in 
turn,  been  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in 
the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Sunday  Capital- 
Journal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  because  in  telling 
the  story  of  Kansas,  where  there  is  room 
to  work,  breathe,  enjoy  leisure  time,  and 
raise  a  family,  I  am  sure  I  am  telling  the 
story  of  other  States  which  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  people  to  participate  in  the 
good  life  of  the  rural  communities.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Telling  the  Story  of  Kansas 
You  mingle  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  an- 
other state  and  soon  the  inevitable  question 
Is  asked : 
"Where  you  from?" 
Kansas,  you  reply. 

The  reaction  can  be  varied.  Anyone  who 
has  visited  Kansas  and  taken  time  to  look  at 
some  of  its  attractions  will  likely  respond 
with  some  pleasant  remarks.  Some  others  who 
haven't  had  a  personal  contact  with  Kansas 
or  Kansans  may  shrug  their  shoulders  as  If 
to  say:  "Well,  it's  your  choice  but  why?" 
And  usually  there  is  the  self-styled  funny 
man,  a  real  No.  1  Jerk,  who  insists  on  the 
ancient  gag:  "Kansas?  Man,  that's  a  good 
place  to  be  from !" 

This,  of  course,  can  be  said  about  any  and 
all  states,  even  including  sancrosanct  Cali- 
fornia. But  no  matter  which  of  the  50  states 
is  discussed,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  "image" 
problem  of  one  kind  or  another — too  hot,  too 
cold,  too  costly,  too  many  high  taxes,  too 
crowded,  lousy  climate,  etc. 

Aware  of  the  desirability  of  speaking  up 
for  Kansas — with  facts,  not  propaganda — are 
many  of  our  civic  organizations,  one  of  them 
being  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. And  one  of  its  recent  efforts  is  a  neat 
lltUe  blll-fold-size  folder  easy  to  carry  and 
easy  to  read. 

Kansas  assets  listed  In  this  folder  are  well 
known  to  some  of  us  taut  there  must  be  many 
whose  knowledge  of  Kansas  desirable  and 
merchantable  qualities  is  largely  cursory. 

Hence,  we  ask  our  readers  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  look  at  the  contents  of  this  little 
color  folder  entitled  50  Interesting  Pacts 
About  Kansas — the  Great  State,  Midway 
U.SJV.: 
Kansas  is — 

the  world  leader  in  private  aircraft  produc- 
tion— Kansas  firms  build  56  per  cent  of  the 
world's  private  planes,  constituting  67  per 
cent  of  the  dollar  volume. 

a  growing  industrial  center — one  out  of 
every  eight  of  the  largest  U.S.  corporations  is 
headquartered  or  has  branch  plants  in  Kcm- 
sas.  Also,  Kansas  is  2nd  in  "pickup  camper" 
production,  6th  In  production  of  mobile 
homes  and  other  recreational  vehicles,  and 
one  of  the  top  10  in  auto  assembly, 
free  of  any  state  general  obligation  debt. 
Kansas  Is-^ 

a  growing  center  of  higher  education — 46 
colleges  and  universities  have  enrollments  of 
about  80,000  atudenta;  ranks  4th  in  keeping 
its  students  in  the  state  f<H:  their  ooUege 
education. 


the  Wheatheart  of  the  Nation — first  in 
wheat  production  and  fiour  milling. 

the  Salt  of  the  Earth — with  enough  salt 
reserves  to  last  the  United  States  375,000 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  use. 

a  literate  state,  keeping  up  to  date  with 
more   dally    newspapers   than   all   but  eight 
other  states. 
Kansas  Is — 

a  major  mineral  producing  state,  ranking — 
1st  in  extraction  of  helium  from  natural  gas. 
2nd  In  helium  production.  4th  in  the  num- 
ber of  producing  oil  weUs.  5th  In  natural  gas 
production.  7th  In  crude  oil  production.  11th 
in  overall  mineral  production. 

ranked  4th  In  beef  cattle  production, 
the  nation's  geodetic   (map-making)   cen- 
ter— the  "primary  station"  for  all  surveys  on 
the  North  American  continent. 
Kansas  is — 

a  leading  transportation  center — third  in 
total  road  and  street  mileage  (exceeded  only 
by  Texas  and  California)  with  enough  mile- 
age to  reach  more  than  halfway  to  the  moon, 
ranks  6th  in  total  railroad  mileage. 

one  of  the  top  states  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

the  leader  In  establishing  direct  primary 
elections. 

the  birthplace  of  the  state  Legislative 
Council — now  generally  in  use  across  the 
nation. 

Kansas  Is — 

a  state  with  a  really  sunny  deposition  (67 
per  cent  of  the  dayUght  hours  are  sunny  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  weather  during  this  time 
is  conducive  to  some  type  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation)— and  people  to  match. 

a  state  with  four  invigorating  seasons  and 
an  average  temperature  of  55  degrees. 

a  healthy  state,  ranking  among  the  top 
five  states  in  life  expectancy. 

a  mushrooming  recreational  wonderland 
for  those  who  enjoy  hun,tlng  and  fishing, 
camping,  water  sports,  or  the  flavor  of 
history. 

Kansas  has — 

the  nationally-known  Elsenhower  Center 
in  AbUene  and  Boot  HiU  in  Dodge  City— to 
name  Just  two  outstanding  attractions. 

20  federal  reservoirs  completed  or  under 
construction  with  a  total  water  surface  of 
138.000  acres. 

35  state  lakes  with  a  total  water  surface  of 
84,000  acres. 

145  city  or  county  lakes  with  10,500  acres 
of  recreational  area. 

unexcelled     upland     game     bird     (quail, 
pheasant,  duck,  etc.)  htmtlng — and  a  grow- 
ing deer  herd. 
Kansas  has — 

sOTne  of  the  nation's  finest  bass  fishing  in 
the  "strip  pits"  of  southeast  Kansas. 

160  of  the  nation's  finest  safety  rest  areas 
along  state  and  federal  highways,  each  with 
fireplaces  and  tables.  151  have  rest  room 
facilities,  152  have  drinking  water,  and  150 
have  shelters.  There  are  picnic  tables  at  100 
other  locations. 

nationally-registered  historic  landmarks, 
and  numerous  public  or  private  points  of  his- 
toric interest. 

This  may  be  the  best  capsule  description 
of  Kansas  yet  published.  Certainly  it  is  one 
of  them,  and  it  wasn't  prepared  overnight. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  State  Chamber  has 
been  sifting  Kansas  Information  and  editing 
it  into  the  form  above.  It  la  now  being  dis- 
tributed to  Kansans  who  are  proud  of  their 
state  and  want  to  see  that  others,  too,  know 
what  Is  here  in  a  state  that  rears  no  lofty 
mountains,  knows  no  surf  of  the  seashore, 
but  has  been  smart  enough  to  team  with 
Mother  Nature  to  make  new  waterways  with- 
in Its  borders. 

Landlocked  Kansas?  There  are  27,765  pleas- 
ure boats  now  registered  in  the  state. 

The  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  well  pleased  with  the  demand  for  its  new 
little  folder  about  the  state  and  hopes  to  get 
a  million  or  more  in  circulation  inside  the 


state  and  out.  They  are  not  expensive,  es- 
pecially in  sizable  quantities,  when  the  price 
becomes  less  than  a  penny  each.  One  insxir- 
ance  company  has  bought  10,000.  This  is  the 
kind  of  folder  that  may  be  put  with  pay- 
checks by  employers  to  better  inform  their 
employes  about  the  state. 

Sure,  some  employes  won't  give  that  little 
folder  a  second  thought.  So  what,  they  may 
say.  Yet  the  sura  total  of  the  Kansas  assets 
listed  in  the  "50  Facts"  foldor — plus  many 
more  which  are  net  listed — contribute  di- 
r.-^ctly  or  indirectly  to  everyone's  paycheck. 
Obviously  this  pocket-size  Kansiis  adver- 
tisement was  drafted  to  help  Kansas,  but 
what  of  its  origin,  the  idea  behind  it.  that 
is? 

It  stemmed  from  many  sources,  of  course, 
but  one  of  these  was  certainly  the  wife  of  a 
Kansas  businessman  who  grew  tired  of  hear- 
ing Kansas  down-graded  by  others.  She  got 
more  than  tired.  She  was  burned  up  and  felt 
helpless  because,  with  all  her  desire  to  tell 
of  Kansas  advantages,  she  co\ildn't  do  it  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

This  new  pocket  folder  sho\ild  at  least 
give  the  know-lt-alls  pause  for  reflection  if 
they  are  handed  one  and  they  read  It. 

Too  often  outdated  Impressions  of  a  state 
or  a  city  or  a  community  are  carried  through 
life  by  individuals.  There  was  a  recent  CBS 
telecast  not  long  ago  that  sought  to  show 
that  transplanted  Kansans  In  California  had 
no  desire  to  return  to  their  native  state. 
Those  on  the  program  even  reached  back  to 
William  Allen  White's  famed  "What's  the 
Matter  With  Kansas?"  editorial  first  pub- 
lished in  August,  1896,  in  The  Emporia  Ga- 
zette. Bill  White  the  Elder  wrote  a  brass- 
knucks  piece  about  the  stupidity  of  the  Kan- 
sas Populists  and  was  on  his  way  to  fame. 
He  said  Kansas  was  losing  people  and  money 
for  lack  of  progressive  vi'ays.  He  was  right,  of 
course. 

But  that  was  more  than  70  years  ago  and 
why  CBS  thought  it  had  any  bearing  on  the 
situation  today  is  as  hard  to  explain  as  some 
of  the  TV  commercials. 

So,  let's  look  at  those  "60  Interesting  Facts 
About  Kansas"  in  this  qulck-to-read,  easy- 
to-carry  Uttle  folder  and  hand  out  as  many 
as  we  can.  St.  Francis  Hospital  In  Wichita  U 
mailing  them  to  prospective  Interns  and  resi- 
dent physicians.  Get  the  idea? 


THE  FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  very  unpleasant  duty  to  inform 
this  Congress  that,  for  the  second  time 
in  little  more  than  3  years,  the  young 
State  of  Alaska  has  suffered  a  major  dis- 
aster. Having  all  but  recovered  from  the 
massive  coastal  destruction  of  the  disas- 
trous earthquake  of  March  1964,  Alaska 
now  is  undergoing  the  most  devastating 
flood  in  this  iiistory  in  the  Interior  as  a 
result  of  nearly  7  days  of  continuous 
rain.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  give  you  an 
up-to-date  synopsis  of  the  situation. 

The  flood  disaster  has  struck  Alaska's 
second  city,  Fairbanks,  and  other  smaller 
communities  along  the  Tanana  and 
Nenana  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
Water  at  Fairbanks  is  9  feet  over  flood 
level,  3  feet  higher  than  the  previous 
record.  This  exceeds  the  design  of  flood 
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pro  action  works  that  would  have  been 
ere  ted  under  a  1958  construction  au- 
thorlzatlon.  Near  Nenana  the  previous 
reord  river  flow  was  24,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  has  now  been  measured  at 
140  000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  town 
of  ]  lenana  is  completely  inundated,  as  is 
Fairbanks  and  the  Indian  village  of 
Mil  ito.  In  Fairbanks,  the  water  is  6  feet 
dee  p  on  one  main  street  and  is  running 
ove  r  the  tops  of  cars  on  another.  Water 
is  I  p  to  the  tops  of  the  teller  cages  in  the 
AlEska  National  Bank.  Alaska  67,  the 
cer  tennial  exposition,  has  been  virtually 
destroyed.  Five  to  seven  feet  of  water 
exists  in  virtually  all  of  the  homes  in 
Fa  rbanks. 

jjl    utilities    in    Fairbanks    are    out. 
Wi  ter   Is    contaminated    and   drinking 
wa«r  is  being  boiled.  Twelve  thousand 
pe<'ple  have  been  evacuated  from  their 
hones  and  temporarily  housed  in  the 
University    of    Alaska.    Lathrop    High 
Sciool,  and  other  schools.  Another  700 
refugees  are  still  staying  on  the  second 
flo  )rs  of  flooded  buildings.  This  is  a  dis- 
asier  unparalleled  in  Alaska's  history; 
on ;  not  even  matched  by  the  1964  earth- 
quike.  The  earthquake,  while  it  devas- 
tai  ed  a  wide  area  and  caused  great  prop- 
er' y  damage,  left  many  buildings  and 
ho  mes  In  habitable  condition.  The  Fair- 
b8  nks  flood,  on  the  other  hand,  has  inun- 
dated  each  and  every  home.  At  present 
th  jre  Is  no  place  to  go,  no  place  to  live, 
ar  d  no  place  at  which  to  purchase  the 
ncKssitles  of  life.  A  rough  estimate  by 
go  remment  ofBcials  is  that  if  no  more 
ra  in  falls,  it  will  take  several  days  for  the 
wj  iters  to  recede  in  Fairbanks,  and  longer 
f  0  r  Nenana.  There  is  still  additional  light 
ra  in  forecast  for  tonight,  but  the  long- 
ra  nge  forecast  Is  brighter. 

Vital  State  and  local  agencies  have  re- 
st onded  quickly  and  efficiently  to  this 
disaster.   Governor  Hickel  immediately 
delated   that  Fairbanks   and  Nenana 
wsre  disaster  areas  and  mobilized  the 
Nitlonal  Guard  to  assist  the  stricken 
tc  wns.  The  Governor  Is  in  Fairbanks  di- 
rt cting  relief  efforts  and  making  a  survey 
o:    the  damage  by  boat  and  helicopter. 
B  Bpresentatlves  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
g  sncy  Planning  are  on  the  scene  to  assess 
a  id  document  the  damage  to  substantl- 
a  e  the  existence  of  a  major  disaster.  The 
I  epartment   of  Agriculture   has  made 
available  surplus  food  stocks;  the  De- 
p  urtment  of  Defense  Is  using  all  available 
eiulpment  and  facilities  at  Eilson  Air 
iorse  Base  and  Fort  Wainwright  near 
lalrbanks  even  though,  in  some  cases, 
t  lese  too  are  flooded.  The  Alaska  Rall- 
r  >ad  is  flooded  out  at  Nenana  but  can 
tave  service  restored  within  perhaps  36 
l  ours  after  the  water  subsides.  The  Red 
C  ross   has    sent    persormel    to    provide 
emergency   assistance  also.   Everything 
t  lat  can  be  done  to  immediately  assist 
t  tie  people  of  the  Interior  of  Alaska  Is 
1  elng  done  and  for  this  I  am  profoundly 
( Tateful,  as  is  every  Alaskan. 

There  remains  the  task  of  cleaning  up 

1  ind  rebuilding  after  the  waters  are  gone. 

'  [Tie  damage  is  tremendous.  Besides  ordi- 

:  lary  damage  by  the  water,  building  f oun- 

latlons  and  walls  have  begun  to  collapse. 

rhere  Is  speculation  that  the  relative 

varm  flood  waters  wUl  cause  some  melt- 

ng  in  the  permafrost  layer  (permanently 


frozen  ground)  that  underlies  the  city  of 
Fairbanks.  If  this  occurs,  settling  and 
shifting  of  buildings  will  cause  even 
greater  structural  damage,  as  well  as  the 
further  damage  to  the  already  hard-hit 
sewer  and  water  lines. 

The  area  hit  by  the  flood  is  just  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  the  region  of  the 
interior  of  Alaska,  winter  comes  early — 
it  will  be  there  6  weeks  from  now.  It  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  restore  the 
city  in  this  time.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  a  crash  program  of  reconstructing 
vital  public  services  and  providing  some 
houses  for  the  victims  is  absolutely 
essential. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  damage  this  terrific  flood  has  caused. 
We  cannot  know  until  the  water  leaves 
the  streets,  the  homes,  the  schools,  the 
hospitals,  the  hotels,  the  stores,  and  all 
the  other  places  where  the  people  of  the 
interior  of  Alaska  used  to  live.  At  that 
time,  hopefully  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
we  will  know  the  full  extent  of  the  dam- 
age and  what  is  required  to  restore  the 
communities. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  deeply  touched 
by  the  courage  and  fortitude  these  dis- 
tressed people  of  Alaska  have  exhibited 
in  dealing  with  their  tragedy. 


TULSA  CITIZENS  FACE  DAY  OF 
DECISION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  is  a  day  of  decision  for  Okla- 
homa. On  that  day  the  people  of  Tulsa 
will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  a  $17,500,- 
000  bond  issue  to  build  a  port  and  Indus- 
trial park  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Arkansas  River. 

Most  longtime  observers  of  Tulsa's 
progress  are  confident  that  the  people 
will  approve  the  bond  issue  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  as  they  did  a  $2,500,- 
000  bond  issue  in  1965  to  purchase  land 
for  the  port. 

Tulsa  knows  the  value  of  river  naviga- 
tion. The  business,  civic,  and  govern- 
mental leaders  of  that  city  have  looked 
forward  to  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  for  decades.  When  the  navigation 
comes  in  1970,  Tulsans  want  to  be  ready 
for  it. 

Tulsa  civic  leaders  have  done  their 
homework.  They  have  studied  the  devel- 
opment of  navigation  in  some  of  our  other 
great  river  basins.  Some  of  the  results  of 
this  study  appeared  in  the  June  8,  1967, 
issue  of  Tulsa,  a  magazine  published 
weekly  by  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  an  article,  entitled  "Port  of 
Catoosa,"  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  port 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Arkansas  is 
likely  to  be,  by  virtue  of  being  ice  free  the 
year  roimd,  larger  in  tonnage  than  the 
ports  of  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  or  Pittsburgh. 

The  advent  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
River  brought  industrial  investment  of 
$25  blUion  between  1950  and  1965.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  navigation 
brings  more  growth  and  more  shipping 
than  is  anticipated — a  prime  example  Is 


the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which  is 
carrying  13  times  its  predicted  annual 
freight  tonnage. 

The  $17,500,000  the  people  of  Tulsa 
are  being  asked  to  approve  on  Tuesday 
will  not  be  spent  in  the  city  of  Tulsa,  or 
even  in  Tulsa  County.  The  port  at  the 
head  of  navigation  will  be  across  the 
county  line  at  Catoosa  in  Rogers  County. 
This  fact  did  not  deter  the  Tulsa  voters 
when  they  passed  their  first  port  bond 
issue  in  1965,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  deter 
them  this  time. 

Bond  issue  supporters  cite  these  rea.- 
sons:  The  port  of  Catoosa  is  expected 
to  bring  5,000  new  industrial  workers  to 
the  Tulsa  area.  This  means  $35,000,000 
annually  in  new  personal  income,  $il,- 
450,000  in  addeu  bank  deposits,  and  $16.- 
550,000  in  retail  sales,  according  to  pro- 
jections made  by  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Tulsa,  Rogers  County,  and 
all  of  northeastern  Oklahoma  stand  to 
benefit  and  grow  tremendously  from  de- 
velopment of  this  port  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Arkansas. 

When  the  first  barge  tow  comes  up  the 
river  to  Catoosa  in  1970,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  Invested  nearly 
$1.3  billion  in  making  the  Arkansas  both 
flood  free  and  navigable. 

I  am  confident  that  at  that  time,  Tulsa 
will  be  ready  for  those  barges  with  an 
outstanding,  modern  port  made  possible 
by  the  $17,500,000  being  voted  on  by 
Tulsans  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  this  article,  "Port 
of  Catoosa,"  from  the  June  8  issue  of 
Tulsa  magEizine,  in  the  Record  as  a  trib- 
ute to  an  Oklahoma  commimlty  which 
is  doing  its  part  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Federal  investment  in  its  future: 


Poet  of  Catoosa 
(By  Jo  Ann  Boatman) 
Tulsa  Is  a  young,  djmamlc  city,  one  which 
ranks   near   the   top   of   siirveys   Indicating 
the  fastest  growing  areas  In  the  nation. 

The  promise  of  water  navigation  Is  a  hook 
In  the  lure  Tulsa  holds  for  industry.  With 
completion  of  the  Arkansas  River  project 
In  1970,  this  promise  will  become  reality— 
if  Tulsa's  Port  of  Catoosa  is  ready  to  handle 
the  barges. 

Tulsa's  port  is  scheduled  to  be  larger  in 
tonnages  handled  than  those  of  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul  or  Pittsburgh. 
How  do  we  proceed  from  scratch  to  build 
one  of  the  largest  Inland  water  ports  In  the 
United  States  in  an  area  of  the  country  that 
has  not  seen  a  steamboat  in  100  years  .  .  . 
and  then  only  a  few? 

It's  a  strange  business  for  Oklahomans, 
but  we're  learning  fast.  Starting  big  on  the 
first  is  a  challenge.  There  are  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  On  the  plus 
side  Is  the  ability  to  start  fresh  with  nearly 
2,000  acres  of  land,  lay  it  out  scientifically 
and  develop  It  with  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  knowing  what  uses  will  be  made  of  it. 

The  dlsadvanUge  is  that  a  large  amount 
of  money  is  necessary  In  a  very  short  period 
of  time  to  build  the  faculties  known  to  be 
needed. 

In  1965.  the  people  of  Tulsa  voted  a  $2.5 
million  bond  issue  for  purchase  of  land 
at  the  port  site  and  initial  development.  Land 
is  now  being  purchased,  engineering  work 
is  well  along  and  the  first  phase  of  construc- 
tion will  start  this  year. 

Total  cost  of  the  port  facilities  wlU  be 
$25  million  with  $7  million  being  revenue 
bonds.  Officials  expect  private  investment  of 
around  $100  million  In  the  industrial  park. 
Of  the  total  Investment,  15  percent  will  be 
public  money. 
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A  $17  5  million  bond  Issue  will  be  placed 
before  the  people  of  Tulsa  within  a  few 
weeks  Referring  to  It  at  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  17,  the  first 
on  the  VerdlgrU  River,  N.  G.  (Bill)  Hen- 
thorne,  president  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said,  "This  is  not  just  something 
that  should  be  done.  It  must  be  done,  and 
done  now,  as  an  Impetus  to  a  vast  Industrial 
development  program  and  that  will  provide 
the  entire  basin  area  with  thousands  of  new 

The  far  reaching  impact  of  Arkansas  River 
navigation  is  Just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood. , 
Water  navigation  is  present  at  almost  au 
large  Industrial  centers.  The  Ruhr  Valley  in 
Europe  combines  water  navigation  with  nat- 
ural resources.  All  but  two  of  the  25  largest 
cities  in  the  U.S.  are  served  by  water  trans- 
portation. 

The  Ohio  River  region  Is  a  classic  example 
of  post-navigation  development.  Industries 
along  the  Ohio  spent  $25  billion  on  capital 
expenditures  between  1950  and  1966.  In  1965, 
barge  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries was  approximately  90  million  tons.  The 
biggest  users  of  the  waterway  were  petro- 
leum, wheat,  chemicals,  and  coal  products, 
all  of  which  are  in  abundance  in  Oklahoma. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Arkansas  River 
project,  we  will  have  all  of  the  elements  to 
equal  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  plus  many  more 
mineral  resources.  Also,  the  Arkansas  will  be 
ice  free  12  months  per  year,  permitting  con- 
tinuous year  round  barge  traffic. 

Oklahoma,  with  her  abundant  resources, 
holds  the  potential  of  becoming  the  energy 
capital  of  the  world.  Petroleum,  natural  gas 
and  natural  gas  liquids,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  hydro-electric  power, 
give  the  Arkansas  Basin  tremendous  energy 
resources  necessary  In  the  development  of 
Industry. 

There  are  65  commercially  producible  min- 
erals in  this  area,  industrial  water  in  large 
quantities  and  productive  labor.  The  only 
missing  link  to  full  economic  development 
has  been  water  navigation. 

This  link  will  be  in  place  in  1970,  when 
Tulsa  is  Joined  to  the  Mississippi  and  thence 
to  the  oceans. 

The  job  was  to  rebtUld  the  Arkansas  River 
400  miles  from  the  Mississippi  below  Mem- 
phis to  Muskogee,  and  then  virtually  buUd 
a  new  river  along  the  Verdigris  River  39 
miles  to  Catoosa,  10  miles  east  of  Tulsa. 

The  system  wUl  be  a  chain  of  slack  water 
lakes  created  by  locks  and  dams  and  wUl 
result  In  overcoming  the  420-foot  rise  In 
elevation  from  the  Mississippi  to  Catoosa, 
at  a  cost  of  $1.2  billion.  The  project  is  now 
two-thirds  complete. 

Col  George  Rebh,  Tulsa  District  Army  En- 
gineer, said  in  April  there  Is  nothing  on 
the  horizon  which  Indicates  any  difficulty  In 
meeting  the   1970   completion  schedule. 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  construction  of  this 
waterway  represents  less  than  half  the  Job. 
The  completed  waterway  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  Insure  that  port  facilities  are  com- 
pleted and  operating  by  1970;  for  of  what 
value  is  the  waterway  if  there  are  inade- 
quate facilities  to  receive  the  goods  which 
the  barges  can  carry?" 

As  the  terminus  of  the  system,  Tulsa's 
port  at  Catoosa  stands  to  reap  the  biggest 
rewards.  Says  Samuel  W.  Frevert.  manager 
of  the  Port  Authority. 

The  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  5,000  to  6,000  new  Jobs,  chiefly  In 
manufacturing,  wUl  be  created  with  the 
advent  of  navigation. 

All  in  all,  it  Is  projected  that  In  1970 
there  will  be  14,000  new  employees  and  $500 
million  Invested  in  new  area  Industry. 

The  effects  of  water  navigation  on  Eastern 
Oklahoma  are  already  being  felt.  The  signif- 
icance of  water  transportation  Is  that  man- 
ufacturers will  be  able  to  buy  their  raw 
materials    for   less    and   ship    the   finished 


products  for  less,  which  will  result  in  ex- 
panding their  competitive  markets. 

A  group  of  businessmen  has  purchased 
4  650  acres  six  miles  downstream  from  the 
terminus  and  named  it  Verdigris  Industrial 
Park.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  private 
industrial  parks  in  the  Southwest. 

Present  industrial  development  Is  stim- 
ulated by  Imminent  navigation.  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation's  Space  Division  was  located 
In  Tulsa  in  1962  partly  because  of  water 
navigation.  The  facility  today  employs  4,000 
and  is  growing.  NAA-Tulsa  purchased  300 
acres  adjoining  the  waterway  In  1963.  Per- 
haps the  one  thing  that  excited  the  late 
Senator  Kerr  and  many  other  Oklahomans, 
more  than  anything  else,  was  the  prospect 
of  a  major  role  for  Oklahoma  in  the  space 
industry.  The  waterway  can  make  this  pos- 
sible. Gigantic  rockets,  boosters  and  other 
hardware,  too  large  to  move  by  rail  or  truck, 
can  be  made  in  Oklahoma  and  moved  down 
the  river  to  test  centers  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  then  by  water  to  Cape  Kennedy. 

Armco  Steel,  with  a  plant  in  Sana  Sprmgs, 
has  purchased  a  site  on  the  Verdigris.  Sav- 
ings to  steel  manufacturers  will  be  sig- 
nificant. Flint  Steel  purchased  about  50,000 
tons  of  steel  In  1965  that  could  have  moved 
inbound  by  barge  on  our  Inland  waterway. 
A  savings  of  $10-$12  per  ton  would  have 
been  a  savings  of  $500,000-$600,000  to  Flint 
Steel,  according  to  Charles  Gannaway, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Dewey  Portland  Cement's  Tulsa  plant  will 
ship  by  river  barge  as  will  several  sand  and 
crushed  rock  plants. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Texaco  and  Sunray 
DX  may  expand  their  Tulsa  refineries  as 
the  river  opens  new  low-cost  transportation, 
making  feasible  the  production  of  petro- 
chemicals in  this  area. 

What  is  this  low-coEt  transportation  we  re 
talking  about?  Specifically,  to  move  a  ton 
mile  by  truck  cost  6  5/10*,  raU  1  4/10<f,  water 
4/ IOC  It  does  not,  however,  threaten  other 
modes  of  transportation.  Experience  in  other 
areas  opened  up  by  water  transportation  has 
been  that  other  forms  of  transportation  are 
stimulated  rather  than  hurt  by  the  new 
competition. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma,  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  wheat  center,  can  expect 
benefits  from  the  waterway.  Percentage  wise, 
wheat  producers  will  be  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiaries of  navigation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  barge  transportation  on  the  Arkansas 
win  save  131/2  <  per  bushel  on  wheat.  With 
100  million  bushels  of  wheat  produced  an- 
nually in  Oklahoma,  that's  $13.5  million  in 

Besides  introducing  new  low-cost  patterns 
of  transportation,  the  waterway  is  expected 
to  open  up  mineral  resources  in  Oklahoma 
to  Increased  exploitation. 

"The  waterway  is  the  key  that  will  open 
the  landlocked  Arkansas  Basin,"  says  Don 
McBride,  former  aide  to  Senator  Robert  S. 
Kerr  who  has  worked  with  the  project  from 
its  Inception.  "We  are  sitting  on  a  store- 
house of  wealth  virtually  untapped.  What 
has  been  tapped  has  usually  been  shipped 
out — natural  gas.  for  instance.  Now  with 
low-cost  transportation  we  can  process  our 
raw  materials,  providing  Jobs  and  giving 
benefits  from  the  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment." 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  past  years 
has  estimated  12.56  million  tons  to  be  han- 
dled on  the  Arkansas.  More  recent  studies 
have  uncovered  even  more  cargo  to  be 
moved— 12.5  million  tons  at  the  head  of 
navigation  (Tulsa's  Port  of  Catoosa)  alone, 
and  this  makes  no  allowance  for  the  tre- 
mendous Increases  experienced  by  other  in- 
land ports. 

One  example  of  this  Is  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  that  runs  from  Brownsville,  Texas, 
over  to  Florida.  This  waterway  is  now  carry- 
ing 64  million  tons  of  freight  a  year — 13  times 
its  predicted  potential. 


Basic  products  through  the  Port  of  Catoosa 
will  be  petroleum,  coal,  crushed  rock,  fer- 
tilizer, iron  and  steel,  wheat,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans,  cattle,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  canned 
goods,  soda  ash,  sulphur,  zinc  concentrates, 
crude  rubber,  newsprint,  automobiles,  and 
cement.  The  average  will  be  34,200  tons  per 
day. 

"The  Impact  that  this  project  will  have 
on  the  entire  Arkansas  River  Basin  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  The  people  of  the  basin 
are  face"  to  face  with  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity they  have  ever  known,"  says  Jacques 
Cunningham,  chairman  of  the  Chamber's 
Port  Development  committee,  and  first 
chairman  of  the  City  of  Tulsa-Rogers  County 
Port  Authority. 

"We  must  be  big  enough  to  face  this  op- 
portunity, by  not  hesitating  to  finance  the 
Port  of  Catoosa. 

"The  pride  we  have  In  Tulsa  is  built 
around  its  being  a  modern,  progressive  city 
on  the  go.  Without  the  Port,  this  image  will 
be  lost.  We  must  forge  ahead  soundly,  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  The  year  for  Tulsa's  giant 
step  forward  is  1967— this  bond  issue  is  the 
last  major  obstacle  between  Tulsa  and  wa- 
ter transportation." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MR.  RYAN 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Acting  Speaker  for 
his  ability  in  presiding  here  this  evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  takes  due  note  of  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATIONS  SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY  AID 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  was  privileged  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  selection  of  letters  from  hospi- 
tal administrators  from  all  over  the 
country  urging  this  Congress  to  support 
the  badly  needed  hospital  emergency 
assistance  program  in  the  Partnership 
for  Health  Amendments  of  1967— H.R. 
6418— when  this  important  legislation 
comes  before  the  House. 

I  found  particularly  compelling  these 
firsthand  descriptions  of  the  problems 
that  such  hospitals— hampered  by  obso- 
lete and  inadequate  facilities  and  serv- 
ice—face iL  attempting  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  communities  they 
ser\'e.  Equally  impressive,  in  another  way. 
is  the  growing  support  from  the  State 
hospital  associations.  If  the  local  hospital 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  frustration  and 
tragedy  within  the  community,  the  asso- 
ciations are  in  a  position  to  assess  tlie 
larger  problem  from  a  more  dispassionate 
point  of  view.  This  informed  support, 
joined  to  that  of  the  hospitals  them- 
selves, must  carry  great  weight. 
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J  Lorain,  as  I  would  prefer  to  let  these 
or(  anlzatioiu  speak  for  themselves,  I  in- 
ck  de  in  the  Record  selections  from  some 
of  the  communications  I  have  received 
re<  ently: 


Ho  1. 

£01  .gworth , 

Ho  ise 


tor 


will 
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•  VatczNiA  HosPTTAX.  Association, 
Charleaton.  W.  Va.,  AugtLst  15. 1967. 
.  BICBAKO  L.  Otttngeb, 

.  House  Office  Building, 
I  of  Representatives, 
W<^hington,  D.C. 

jlr  Mk.  OmuOKE:  Thank  you  very  much 
your  letter  and  supporting  document  of 
Au  fUst  3.  1967. 

1  [r.  Hxiff  Is  away  from  the  office  for  a  few 
da;  8,  but  upon  his  return  I  will  bring  this 
msjtter  to  his  attention  and  prompt  action 
be  taken. 

will  also  assure  you  that  the  hospitals  of 
W«  Bt  Virginia,  united  as  well  as  individually, 
express  their  interest  in  an  attempt  to 
inlluence  the  Administration's  position  on 
sufh  a  worthwhile  program. 
Sincerely, 

VAT7GKAM  A.  SMTTB, 

Administrative  Assistant. 

OKLAHOMA  Hospital  Association,  Inc., 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  August  8, 1967. 

Hch.  RlCHA«D  I*  OrrlNGEU, 

He  use  0/  Representatives, 
Wt  shinijton,  D.C. 
:  )BAB  Conoressman:  It  Is  out  understand- 
that  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cobimerce  Committee  has  adopted,  as  an 
an  endment  to  the  Administration's  Part- 
ne  -ship  for  Health  bUl  (HJl.  6418) ,  the  Hos- 
pll  al  Emergency  Assistance  Act. 

[Tie  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  Is 
pli  ased  to  see  this  legislative  action  that 
wc  uld  give  our  hospitals  the  emergency  aid 
ne»ded  to  relieve  the  immediate  pressures 
an  1  allow  oui  Institutions  to  provide  the 
qi;  allty  of  care  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
;.  We  further  understand  that  the  proposal 
Congressman  Ottinger  would  be  adminis- 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent 
the  over-all  planning  of  the  Hill-Burton 
The  hospitals  of  Oklahoma  are  In 
of  this  tyi>e  of  supplementary  program. 
We  are  sure  this  amendment  stUl  faces 
crticlal  tests  on  the  House  floor  and  In  Senate 
Therefore,  we  sincerely  urge  yoxir 
BiJpport  in  the  passEige  of  this  program, 
rhank  you. 
Sincerely, 

CUEVELAND  RODCEBS, 

Executive  Director. 


in; 
by 

te  ed 
with 
pr  >gram. 
n«  Bd 


New  Mexico  Hospital  Association, 

Santa  Fe.  S.  Mex.,  July  27, 1967. 
H  )n.  Richard  L.  Ottingee, 
H  rase  of  Representatives, 
W  ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottingeh:  Enclosed  are  "The 
^  eek  for  Hospitals"  July  21,  1967  from  AHA 
a  Id  the  NMHA  newsletter  for  July  1967. 

Because  Saint  Vincent  Hospital  gave  us  a 
ci  ipy  of  your  July  18th  letter,  we  were  able 
offer  Information  concerning  B.JEI.  6418  to 
o  IT  membership. 

We  certainly  hope  that  the  NMHA  mem- 
bsrahlp  will   follow   through   In   supporting 
t  lis  bill.  If  our  office  can  be  of  assistance, 
(ease  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  I.  Harnish, 

Executive  Director. 

[Prom  the  New  Mexico  Hospital  Association 

Newsletter.  July  1967] 

U.S.  Government^— HJl.  6418 

The  Hospital  Emergency  Assistance  Act  has 
1  een  adopted  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
1  Orelgn  Oommerce  Committee  as  an  amend- 
i  lent  (Section  12)  to  the  AdmlniAtratlon'B 
•Partnership  for  Health"  bUl  (HJl.  6418). 
'  Ills  hospital  aid  purogram  still  faces  crucial 
1  ests  on  the  House  floor  and  then  in  Senate 
I  ctlon. 

Now  that  the  program  has  been  Included 


as  a  part  of  the  AdministraUon's  bill.  Its 
prospects  are  bright.  When  B.M.  6418  comes 
to  the  House  floor,  it  woxUd  take  a  separate 
amendment  to  remove  Hospital  Emergency 
Aid  from  this  measure. 

Richard  L.  OtUnger  (D.,  N.Y.),  House  of 
Representatives,  asks  that  all  interested  hos- 
pitals, their  board  members,  officials  and 
other  concerned  citizens  malte  their  Con- 
gressmen aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  such 
a  program. 

We  ask  you  to  Indicate  your  support  by 
contacting  your  Congressman. 

Hospital  Association  or 

New  York  State,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.Y.,  August  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressional  Ottinger:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  3  and  Its  enclo- 
sures. You  may  be  assured  we  are  watching 
your  amendment  closely  and  were  more  than 
pleased  when  we  learned  of  Its  adoption  by 
the  House  Committee. 

The  Association's  President  will  write  each 
of  you  In  behalf  of  its  320  hospital  members 
but  we  are  asking  hospitals  and  their  Trus- 
tees to  write  Individually.  A  copy  of  our  re- 
quest letter  Is  enclosed. 

Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  more  that 
can  be  done  to  remove  obstacles. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Rotle, 
I  Executive  Vice  President. 

Hospital  Association  op 

New  York  State.  Inc., 
Albany.  N.Y.,  August  9, 1967. 
To  Administrators,  Member  Hospitals,  Hos- 
pital Association  of  New  York  State. 
The    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
has  adopted  the  Hospital  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  (HR  11571)  proposed  by  New  York's 
Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger  (25th  Dis- 
trict).   The    adopted    proposal    becomes    an 
amendment    to    the    administration's   Part- 
nership for  Health  bill    (H.R.   6418). 

The  proposal  calls  for  emergency  financing 
to  hospitals  unable  to  meet  present  urgent 
health  service  needs  of  the  communities  they 
serve  or  to  participate  in  comprehensive 
health  service  programs  or  planning  to  meet 
future  needs  due  to  a  critical  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities  and  services  that  results  from 
existing  inadequate  sources  of  public  or  pri- 
vate financing  needed  to  correct  the  critical 
condition. 

Establishing  guides  for  eligibility  under 
the  program,  the  bill  appropriates  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $40,000,000  for 
direct  grants  of  up  to  66%  percent  of  a 
project  cost  and  $18,000,000  for  emergency 
loans  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  re- 
maining 33  V3  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
Such  loans  could  run  up  to  50  years  at  2i/i 
percent. 

Such  a  program,  if  enacted,  wiU  be  most 
helpful  in  many  areas  of  the  State  and  our 
combined  efforts  are  needed  now  to  move 
it  successfully  on  the  House  floor. 

May  I  virge  each  of  you  to  write  to  yovir 
own  Congressman  requesting  his  full  sup- 
port when  the  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor. 
Please  ask  members  of  your  Board  to  write 
also  and  if  they  know  the  gentlemen  per- 
sonally, a  phone  call  is  in  order.  Your  help 
can  assure  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Royle, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The    Connecticxtt    Hospital    As- 
sociation, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Augxist  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Representative  OrriNCEa:  Thank 
you  for   your  August  3   letter  referring  to 


your    amendment    to  the    Administration's 
Partnership  few  Health  Bill   {HS..  6418). 

This  association  has  made  reference  to  the 
bill  at  some  of  oui  past  meetings.  If  you 
have  speciflc  suggestions  as  to  additional 
ways  in  which  we  may  be  of  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us  at  your  convenience. 
Cordially, 

Herbert  A,  Anderson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

New  Jersey  Hospital  Association, 

Princeton,  NJ..  August  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Your 
letter  to  Mr.  Owen  arrived  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  since  he  will  be  out  of  the  office 
for  several  weeks,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
acknowledging  It. 

We  appreciate  receiving  the  information 
on  your  proposed  Hospital  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act. 

I  am  sure  you  can  count  on  the  support  of 
New  Jersey  hospitals  for  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

W.  T.  MmoLEBROOK,  Jr., 

Associate  Director. 

The  Hospital  Association 

OF  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottingzh:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  Hospital 
Emergency  Assistance  Bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Bill,  H.R.  6418. 

The  need  for  additional  funds  for  provi- 
sion of  critically  needed  hospital  facilities 
and  services  is  recognized,  and  we  are  most 
appreciative  of  yoiur  efforts  to  help  assure 
adequate  funds  for  these  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide these  facilities  and  services. 

We,  too,  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed emergency  assistance  to  the  eligible 
hospitals  would  not  conflict  with  or  be  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  Hill-Harris  pro- 
gram. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  support  your 
efforts  to  help  enact  legislation  that  will 
provide  relief  for  those  hospitals  with  obso- 
lete and/or  Inadequate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, so  that  critical  shortages  in  these  areas 
may  be  minimized  and  our  citizens  be  pro- 
vided vrtth  adequate  health  faculties  and 
services. 

If  our  Association  can  be  helpful  to  your 
efforts  in  other  ways,  we  will  be  happy  to 
hear  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Worman, 
Executive  Director. 


OUR  POLICIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  by  the  mounting 
evidence  that  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
are  being  increasingly  dictated  by  short- 
range  military  considerations,  rather 
than  by  long-range  statesmanship.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  military  men, 
but  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  should  give  full  weight  to  the  non- 
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military  political  and  psychological  fac- 
tors which  may  in  the  long  run  be  deci- 

siv6 

a'  classic  case  was  Japan's  decision, 
obviously  dictated  by  the  miUtary,  to 
attack  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  The  attack 
was  a  spectacular  military  success,  but 
it  unified  the  United  States  so  as  to  guar- 
antee Japan's  ultimate  defeat,  and  thus 
in  the  end  the  attack  proved  to  be  an 
unmitigated  disaster  for  Japan. 

In  the  current  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  has  written  an  article 
which,  In  a  semihumorous  vein,  makes 
some  very  serious  points.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Almost  All  Generals  Are  Almost 
Always  Wrong  About  All  Wars,"  follows: 
Almost  All  Generals  Abe  Almost  Always 
Wrong  About  All  Wars 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington.— "Put    not    your    trust    in 
princes  "  the  Bible  warns.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  might  do  well  to  bear  In  mind 
a  revised  version  of  this  admonition:    'Put 
not  your  trust  in  generals."  For  It  seems  to 
be  a  sound  rule  that  almost  all  generals  are 
almost  always  v^rong  about  all  wars. 

Every  one  of  our  Presidents  since  World 
War  II  has  received  dubious  advice  from  the 
generals.  President  Truman's  military  ad- 
visers at  first  told  him  that  South  Korea 
could  be  defended  vrtth  American  air  and 
naval  power.  Many  bloody  infantry  battles 
later,  when  American  divisions  were  advanc- 
ing toward  the  Yalu,  General  MacArthur 
pooh-poohed  the  President's  fears  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  might  intervene. 

A  majority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommended  to  President  Elsenhower  the 
bombing  of  the  Chinese  mainland  at  the 
time  of  the  offshore-islands  crisis,  and  the 
bombing  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  at  the  time  of  Dlen 
Blen  Phu.  Eisenhower  vetoed  both  pro- 
posals— wisely,  in  retrospect.  But  then,  Elsen- 
hower was  a  general  himself,  so  he  knew  how 
virrong  generals  can  be. 

President  Kennedy  found  out  how  wrong 
generals  can  be  when  the  Joint  Chiefs  ruled 
in  advance  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  project  was 
militarily  sound  and  feasible.  As  for  President 
Johnson,  there  Is  not  much  doubt  that  his 
military  advisers  have  been  wrong  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  made  two  key  decisions 
about  Vietnam,  both  early  In  1965.  The  first 
was  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  and  the  second 
was  to  intervene  with  American  combat 
troops  m  South  Vietnam.  These  decisions 
may  have  been  the  right  decisions — that  is 
for  history  to  tell.  But  there  cannot  be  any 
serious  doubt  any  longer  that  the  military 
assumptions  on  which  they  were  based  were 
wrong.  To  prove  that  these  assumptions  were 
wrong.  It  Is  really  only  necessary  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been 
heavier  than  the  bombing  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Yet  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint 
from  the  North  of  any  intention  to  negotiate 
seriously,  and  the  rate  of  Infiltration  from  the 
North  has  gone  sharply  up  since  1965.  Ques- 
tion One:  Were  these  the  results  of  the 
bombing  that  the  President's  military  ad- 
vises expected  and  predicted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  1965? 

There  are  now  more  than  460,000  American 
troops  In  Vietnam,  and  there  will  soon  be 
more  than  a  half  million.  By  "reasoning  to- 
gether" with  General  Westmoreland  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  President  Johnson  has  got  them 
to  agree  to  this  level — for  public  consumr- 
tion.  But  It  Is  no  secret  that  Westmoreland 
and  the  Chiefs  really  want  600,000  U.S.  troops 
In  Vietnam,  and  eventually  as  many  as  750,- 
000.  Yet  despite  the  commitment  of  a  very 
big  U.S.  army  to  Vietnam,  the  war  is  very  far 
Indeed  from  being  won,  and  In  some  areas 
the  Viet  Cong  Is  stronger  than  ever.  Ques- 


tion Two:  Were  these  the  results  of  the  troop 
commitment  that  the  President's  mUitary 
advisers  expected  and  predicted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  1965? 

The  questions  answer  themselves.  All  mili- 
tary predictions  are  of  course  carefully 
hedged,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's military  advisers  expected  far  quicker 
and  more  decisive  results  from  the  bombing 
of  the  North  and  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  South. 

It  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  for  the 
generals  to  be  wrong.  In  431  B.C.,  old  King 
Archidamus  of  Sparta  counseled  against 
making  war  on  Athens,  warning  that  the  war 
would  be  "bequeathed  to  the  next  genera- 
tion "  But  the  Spartan  generals,  confident  of 
speedy  victory,  attacked  anyway.  The  war 
lasted  for  27  years. 

Skip  the  Intervening  millennia,  rife  with 
examples  of  the  wrongness  of  generals,  and 
consider  a  few  examples  from  our  own  cen- 
tury: 

Item  :  In  the  First  World  War  the  generals 
on  both  sides  were  consistently  wrong.  For 
example,  the  German  General  Staff  confi- 
dently predicted  that  the  war  would  be  over 
In  four  months,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Kitchener  and  Joffre.  the  British  and  French 
generals  also  made  their  plans  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  war  would  be  over  in  less 
than  a  year.  The  war,  of  course,  lasted  four 
long  and  blood-soaked  years. 

Item:  After  Hitler's  blitz  against  France, 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  American  military, 
as  conveyed  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  that 
the  British  could  not  possibly  hold  out  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  When  the  Germans 
attacked  Russia,  the  American  Intelligence 
estimate  whs  that  the  Germany  Army  would 
go  through  Russia  "like  a  knife  through 
butter,"  six  weeks  being  the  esUmate  of  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  conquest.  In 
late  summer,  1944,  General  Elsenhower's  in- 
telligence staff  predicted  the  end  of  "orga- 
nized resistance"  by  the  Germans  by  "1  De- 
cember 1944  .  .  .  and  it  may  even  end 
sooner."  It  ended  many  months  and  many 
thousands  of  casualties  later. 

Item:  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  military 
estimates  of  what  the  Japanese  could  and 
would  do  were  consistently  wrong— literally 
dozens  of  bad  guesses  are  recorded  In  Roberta 
Wohlstetter's  book  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  basic  assumptions  were  that  the  Japa- 
nese wouldn't  dare  to  attack  the  United 
States,  and  If  they  did  they  would  be  defeated 
m  a  few  months.  Four  years  later,  In  1945, 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  convinced  that 
"the  cost  in  blood  In  defeating  Japan"  would 
be  so  high  that  "the  President  should  start 
putting  pressure  on  the  Russians"  to  get 
them  Into  the  war. 

But  this  gloomy  forecast  was  an  exception. 
Generals  usually  think  that  wars  can  be  won 
quickly,  still  another  example  being  General 
MacArthur's  famous  "home  by  Christmas" 
statement  in  Korea  in  1950. 

Generals  are  sometimes  right,  of  course — 
and  civilians,  especially  Journalists,  can  be 
even  more  spectacularly  wrong  about  wars 
than  generals.  The  trouble  is  that  a  civilian 
President  doesn't  expect  his  generals  to  be 
wrong  about  wars,  any  more  than  he  would 
expect  good  lawyers  to  be  wrong  about  the 
law.  But  the  fog  of  war  is  even  thicker  than 
the  fog  that  surrounds  the  law,  and  military 
professionalism   doesn't  dispel  war's  fog— It 

thickens  it.  ,      ,  . 

This  is  not  because  "the  brass"  Is  stupid  or 
wrongheaded— most  generals  are  exception- 
ally honorable  and  intelligent  men.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conditioning.  A  soldier  Is  trained  to 
be  a  "can-do  man"— it  does  not  come  natural 
to  him  to  say  that  he  doesn't  think  a  war 
can  be  won  quickly,  or  that  the  risks  of  Inter- 
vening In  some  small  country  are  too  great. 
He  Is  also  trained  to  exude  a  certain  author- 
ity and  certitude,  so  that  when  all  the  gen- 
erals, all  exuding  authority  and  certitude,  all 
agree  on  a  certain  course,  it  Is  difficult  for  a 
civilian  President  to  turn  them  down. 


This  is  why  it  may  be  useful  for  future 
Presidents — and  all  the  rest  of  us — to  bear 
in  mind  that  almost  all  generals  are  almost 
always  wrong  about  all  wars.  Generals  should 
be  listened  to  with  skeptical  respect,  but 
never  with  reverent  credulity. 


SILVER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
creasingly concerned  by  the  spiraling 
price  of  silver  and  its  effect  on  Rhode 
Island  industry.  Since  1958.  silver  con- 
sumption has  far  outdistanced  silver 
production.  This  deficit  was  largely  met 
by  sales  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  silver 
stocks  at  $1.29  per  troy  ounce.  Today, 
those  stocks  have  been  largely  depleted. 
A  ineosure  of  the  inability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ti-easury  to  provide  stability 
any  longer  for  the  price  of  silver  was  its 
announcement  on  July  14  that  it  would 
no  longer  sell  silver  at  the  long-quoted 
price  of  $1.29.  Since  that  time,  the  free 
market  price  of  silver  has  soared  to  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1.80  per  troy  ounce.  At  this 
price,  the  silver  content  of  our  900  fine 
silver  coinage  exceeds  in  value  its  face 
worth. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to 
allow  these  coins  to  be  melted  down  for 
their  silver  content.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  coins  contain  from  1.5  to  2  billion 
ounces  of  silver  and  its  release  will  tend 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  silver  around 
$1.50  per  troy  ounce.  Without  its  release, 
some  predict  that  silver  prices  could  rise 
to  $3  per  troy  ounce  in  the  months  ahead. 
As  silver  is  largely  a  byproduct  of  lead 
and  zinc  mining,  both  of  which  have  been 
recently  subject  to  increasing  price 
weakness,  immediate  relief  from  high 
prices  through  increased  production  is 
doubtful  and  silver  users  must  look  in- 
creasingly to  our  coinage  if  they  are  to 
avert  disaster. 

At  present,  the  Treasury  has  banned 
both  the  export  and  melting  of  silver 
coins  in  an  attempt  to  stop  hoarding. 
The  disappearance  of  half  dollars  is  an 
indication  of  the  failure  of  this  policy. 

I  feel  that  increasing  industrial  neces- 
sity and  the  desire  for  a  stable  silver 
market  merits  the  removal  of  silver  coin- 
age from  circulation,  to  be  melted  down 
and  the  silver  gradually  resold  at  free 
market  prices  to  introduce  stability  to  the 
silver  price  situation.  I  do  net  feel  that 
the  resultant  profits  should  go  to  hoard- 
ers and  speculators  who  have  repeatedly 
disregarded  the  pleas  and  admonitions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These 
same  speculators  and  hoarders  have 
caused  shortages  of  our  coinage  reaching 
crisis  proportions  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
have  introduced  this  resolution  to  urge 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  current  acute  short- 
age of  silver  and  to  dampen  the  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  that  corn- 
modity,  withdraw  from  'circulation  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  com- 
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pos  5d  of  900  fine  silver,  extract  the  silver 
bul  ion  therefrom,  and  release  the  silver 
bul  Ion  at  free  maiiet  prices  In  such  a 
mauier  as  to  provide  stability  in  the 
dor  lestlc  silver  market. 

;  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution  will 

only  provide  relief  for  a  wide  range  of 

.1,  electrical,  instrument,  jewelry  and 

.—.•  manufacturers  and  their  employees 

fihode  Island  and  In  other  States,  but 

I  will  assure  that  the  profits  from  the 

„.ting  of  our  coinage  should  go  to  those 

I  frhom  it  rightfully  belongs,  the  Amer- 

i  taxpayer. 

Speaker,  if  there  Is  no  objection,  I 

woiild  like  to  Include  as  part  of  my  re- 

an  editorial  from  the  Providence 

Joimal,  July  31,  1967,  commenting  on 

melting  of  silver  coinage: 
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[Providence  Journal,  July  31,  1967] 
Mkltimc  Sn-vHi  Coins 


'  :iie  problem  created  for  the  nation's  sUver 
D»  ra  by  the  drastic  price  Increaae  In  sterling 
frcm  the  former  pegged  price  of  $1.29   an 
o\]£ce  to  the  current  flg\ire  of  about  •!  .77  on 
open  market  Is  Imposing.  It  already  haa 
ed  broad  realignment*  of  consumer 

price  schedules  in  the  silverware  and 

pi^tographlc  film  Industries. 

To  help  Industrial  users  who  are  concen- 
In  the  Northeast,  as  well  as  the  con- 
who  must  pay  Inflated  prices.  Sen. 
O.  Pastore  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  Con- 
„  that  would  permit  the  melting  down 
old  UJ3.  coins  of  high  sliver  content  that 
I  still  In  circulation.  The  effect  would  be 
free  an  estimated  1.8  blUlon  ounces  and. 
Is  theorized,  to  stabilize  the  market  price 
about  $1.50  an  ounce. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  user  and  con- 
K\3  mer,  these  ends  are  much  to  be  desired. 
Fi  om  the  standpoint  of  sUver  producers  and 
lEvestoTB  they  axe  not  likely  to  be  so 
at  tractive. 

The  position  of  industrial  users  for  many 
yi  ars  has  been  that  the  federal  government 
Bl  ould  get  out  of  the  sUver  business,  ellml- 
n  tte  the  pegged  price  at  which  the  Treasury 
to  lys  and  sell*  sUver,  end  the  use  of  sliver  for 
o  Inage  and  free  government  stocks  for  In- 
d  istrial  puxposes.  Industry  has  maintained 
c<  nslstenUy  that  supply  and  demand  alone 
ai  lould  detennlne  market  price. 

The  government  In  recent  years  has  been 
n  ovlng  In  this  direction.  It  has  ended  the 
Ti  w  of  sllTer  In  newly  minted  dimes  and  quar- 
ti  rs  and  reduced  from  90  per  cent  to  40  per 
c  int  the  silver  content  of  half  dollars.  On 
J  ily  14  It  ended  the  pegged  price  and  as  a 
r^ult  the  market  for  sliver  soared. 

The  question  Senator  Pastore's  bill  raises 
^  whether  silver  users  should  profit  from 
t  le  inflated  value  of  the  old  sUver  coins  by 
t  Blng  allowed  to  melt  them  down  or  whether 
1  would  be  fairer  for  the  Treasury  to  recall 
t  M  coins,  melt  them,  offer  the  metal  at  the 
g  3ing  price  and  rea:  the  profite  for  all  U.S. 
t  ixpayers. 

The  Treasury  has  said  that  with  the  new 
t  Imetal  dimes  and  quarters  the  old  coins  are 
1  ot  required  to  meet  currency  needs.  It 
I  sema  clear,  then,  that  the  sliver  should  be 
I  ut  to  good  use.  How  this  can  be  done  by  the 
]  a.lrest  method  is  the  problem  Congress  must 
I  olve. 

j^OXJRTEEN  CONGRESSMEN  INTRO- 
DUCED THE  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
INCOME  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inaninious  ctmsent  that  the  gentleman 
rom  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansiis? 
There  was  no  objectl<ai. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
13  other  Members  and  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  12401,  the  Low  and  Moderate  In- 
come Housing  Act  of  1968.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  increase  by  tenfold  the  annual 
addition  to  the  Nation's  supply  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  and  to 
eliminate  conditions  that  perpetuate  ur- 
ban ghettos. 

The  bill  has  now  been  Introduced  by 
20  Congressmen.  It  is  a  companion  bill 
to  H.R.  12142,  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead,  and 
Mr.  Retjss  on  August  7.  And  last  week, 
similar  biUs  were  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  Nix. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  and  expand 
established  Federal  programs  designed  to 
stimulate  construction  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  It  would  also  break 
down  the  barriers  which  enclose  urban 
ghettos;  thus  allowing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  to  be  built 
throughout  the  city. 

In  addition,  the  bill  seeks  to  improve 
and  to  expand  existing  urban  renewal, 
housing  rehabilitation.  Insurance,  and 
tax  programs  in  order  to  bring  the  full 
range  of  housing  legislation  to  bear  on 
the  massive  housing  problems  which  the 
Nation  faces. 

Joining  with  me  today  are  Congress- 
men Bingham,  Brown  of  California, 
CoHZLAN,  Farbstein,  Giaimo,  Mink, 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts.  Rees,  Rosen- 
thal. St  Germain,  St.  Onge,  Vandc,  and 

ViGORITO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
letter  in  support  of  this  legislation  sent 
to  Congressman  Retjss  by  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  a  group  of  200  or- 
ganizations which  are  intimately  Involved 
in  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 


NATIONiL  HOCSINTG  CONFERENCB,  INC., 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  REtrss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Reuss:  I  appreciate 
very  much  your  forwarding  to  me  your  re- 
marks on  the  Floor  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  which  you  Introduced  In  associa- 
tion with  Representative  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Representative  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  your  as- 
sociates on  sponsoring  this  far  reaching  legis- 
lative proposal  which  embodies  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference  for  effective  action  to  overcome 
the  critical  problems  confronting  the  na- 
tion In  the  housing  and  related  fields. 

WhUe  I  am  sure  our  organization  will  sup- 
port your  bin  as  a  whole,  I  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  express  our  strong  support  for 
the  following  crucial  provisions  of  your  bill: 

1.  The  statement  of  purpose  for  the  devel- 
opment of  ten  million  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 
households  over  the  next  twenty  years  at  an 
average  rate  of  500.000  units  per  year,  and 
the  related  provision  for  an  annual  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

2.  The  extension  of  Section  22Ud)  (3)  fi- 
nancing to  the  purchase  of  homes  by  families 
and  Indlvidxials  of  low  and  moderate  income. 


3.  The  establishment  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
Interest  rates  on  Section  231(d)  (3)  and  Sec- 
tion 221(h)  mortgages  from  three  percent 
to  zero  percent  If  a  higher  rate  would  cause 
the  famUy  which  occupies  or  purchases  the 
housing  to  have  a  housing  expense  exceed- 
ing one  fourth  of  its  Income. 

4.  The  Increase  of  $2  bUlion  on  July  1, 
1968  In  the  Special  Assistance  Funds  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  for 
the  above  program. 

5.  The  Increase  of  $750  million  In  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Authorization  to  become  avail- 
able on  July  1, 1968. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference  welcomes  the  action  by  you 
and  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Ashley  in  Intro- 
ducing this  forward  looking  leglslatlon- 
Slncerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  8.  Kkith. 

A  description  of  the  12  titles  of  the  bill 
follows: 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose:  To  build  and  re- 
habilitate 10  million  units  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  over  the  next  20  years 
by  public  and  private  effort. 

II.  Annual  Low  and  Moderate  Income 
Housing  Report:  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Is  directed  to 
prepare  each  January  an  action  program  to 
see  that  at  least  500,000  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  units  are  constructed  In  that 
year. 

ni.  Expanded  Section  221(d)(3),  221(h), 
and  203  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Programs:  Existing  programs  which  rely  on 
private,  nonprofit  corporations,  limited  divi- 
dend corporations,  and  cooperatives  to  pro- 
duce and  rehabilitate  housing  are  strength- 
ened. The  present  cooperative  and  rental  pro- 
gram Is  extended  to  the  sale  of  new  homes. 
FNMA  Is  given  additional  funding  to  expand 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  programs. 
Maximum  Income  limits  for  families  quaU- 
f ylng  for  the  purchase  of  rehabUltated  homes 
are  Increased  from  the  present  pubUc  hous- 
ing Income  level.  The  present  3  percent  be- 
low market  mortgage  interest  rate  Is  gradu- 
ated down  to  0  percent,  tn  order  to  permit 
lower  Income  families  to  own  or  occupy  such 
housing  without  exceeding  a  housing  or 
rental  payment  of  one-fourth  of  their  In- 
come. As  they  earn  more  Income,  their  pay- 
ments are  adjusted  upward;  If  they  sell  the 
home,  they  are  required  to  repay  the  Inter- 
est subsidy.  Present  conservation  and  reha- 
bilitation laws  are  broadened  to  permit  their 
use  by  nonprofit  organizations  which  under- 
take to  rehabilitate  entire  neighborhoods. 

rv.  Financial  and  Technical  Assistance  to 
Non-Profit  Organizations  and  Cooperatives 
Sponsoring  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Hous- 
ing. Funds  are  provided  for  "seed  money" 
so  that  churches,  unions,  cooperatives,  and 
civic  associations  can  undertake  the  produc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  housing  provided 
above. 

V.  Insurance  Protection  for  Homeowners. 
This  title  provides  for  pooled  Insurance  for 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  to  main- 
tain their  mortgage  payments  when  faced 
with  personal  adversity  such  as  Illness  or 
unemployment,  and  for  fire  insurance  pro- 
tection at  reasonable  rates  on  property  In 
the  Inner  core  of  metropolitan  areas. 

VI.  Social  Services  In  Public  Housing.  This 
title  will  enable  HUD  to  provide  much- 
needed  social  services  for  the  residents  of 
public  housing  projects  without  Increasing 
rents.  Such  services  as  job  counseling.  In- 
struction m  good  housekeeping  practices  and 
guidance  In  money  management  will  speed 
public  housing  turnover  by  preparing  ten- 
ants for  a  permanent  return  to  private 
housing. 

VII.  Expanded  Urban  Renewal.  The  pres- 
ent backlog  of  urban  renewal  appUcations 
Is  about  $1.5  billion  against  a  fiscal  1968 
authorization  of  $750  million.  This  title  dou- 
bles that  authorization  to  $1.5  billion.  The 
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maximum  amount  of  grants  to  low  Income 
homeowners  to  rehabUltate  their  homes  Is 
mcreased  from  the  present  $1500  to  $2500. 

vm.  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Housing  Con- 
struction. In  order  to  prevent  local  buUding 
conditions  from  unduly  raising  the  cost  of 
housing  construction,  this  title  requires  HUD 
within  one  year  to  develop  a  modem  build- 
ing code,  and  provides  that  three  years  there- 
after any  community  failing  to  have  a  mod- 
ernized bviildlng  code  will  be  precluded  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  such  federal  assis- 
tance as  sewer  and  water  facility  grants,  open 
space  grants,  community  facilities  grants, 
urban  renewal  programs,  and  FHA  Insurance. 

IX.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research — ^to 
organize  an  effective  government-wide  re- 
search and  development  program  to  Increase 
Innovation  in  the  field  of  housing  and  in 
urban  affairs  generally. 

X.  Removing  Federal  Involvement  with 
Lending  Institutions  Which  Discriminate  In 
Making  Mortgage  Loans  or  Which  Loan  to 
Persons  Who  Discriminate.  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  Order  of  1962  provided  for 
fair  housing  in  FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  Since 
this  covers  only  some  17  percent  of  all  private 
housing  starts.  It  has  not  been  effective.  Title 
X  would  extend  the  fair  housing  poUcy  by 
prohibiting  any  federally-lnsvired  bank,  mu- 
tual savings  bank,  or  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution from  discriminating  thus  extending 
fair  housing  to  an  Important  70  percent  of 
the  housing  market. 

XI.  Eliminating  Federal  Subsidies  for  Dis- 
crimination Against  Low-  and  Moderate- 
Income  Families.  A  major  obstacle  to  the 
provision  of  decent  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  many  suburban  commiinl- 
tles  Is  the  practice  of  zoning  against  such 
housing.  This  title  would  deprive  communi- 
ties with  restrictive  zoning  ordinances  of 
federal  open  space,  urban  renewal  and  other 
assistance. 

XII.  Removing  Federal  Income  Tax  Benefits 
for  Landlords  Violating  Local  Health,  Fire, 
or  Housing  Regulations.  Landlords  maintain- 
ing property  In  violation  of  local  health,  fire, 
or  housing  regiilatlons  are  penalized  by  deny- 
ing them  a  federal  income  tax  depreciation 
deduction. 

The  three  Congressmen  also  called  upon 
the  Administration  to  develop  promptly  an 
Emergency  Work  and  Reconstruction  Pro- 
gram to  provide  new  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
as  the  unemployment  counterpart  of  their 
housing  bill — a  program  advocated  last  week 
by  the  newly  formed  Urban  Coalition  made 
up  of  22  U.S.  leaders.  "A  vast  new  program 
for  rebuilding  our  slums,  If  coupled  with  a 
Job  training  and  employment  program,  would 
have  the  double  benefit  of  producing  a  decent 
living  environment  for  today's  slum  dwellers 
while  providing  them  with  the  jobs  needed 
to  escape  poverty,"  they  said. 


LET'S  CONSTRUCT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  begin  to  rebuild  only  after  trag- 
edy and  destruction.  Too  late  we  realize 
that  destruction  might  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  constructive  action.  How 
many  times  must  the  apple  fall  on  our 
heads  before  we  take  the  hint? 

In  1966  Congress  authorized  $400  mil- 
lion to  help  our  cities  build  model  neigh- 
borhoods. This  program  marked  a  new 
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approach  to  the  housing  problems  of  our 
slum  areas — not  just  physical  renewal 
but  also  human  renewaL  It  was  designed 
to  provide  concentrated  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  improvements  with- 
in these  dilapidated  areas. 

After  authorizing  the  program.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $11  million  in  plan- 
ning fvmds,  and  193  cities  responded  with 
forthright  and  scathing  analysis  of  their 
problems  and  suggesting  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  such  problems. 

As  noted  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  so  many  cities  recognized  that 
they  were  sitting  on  top  of  explosive  kegs. 
I  quote  from  the  Newark,  N.J.  applica- 
tion: 

Among  major  American  cities,  Newark  and 
Its  citizens  face  the  highest  percentage  of 
substandard  housing,  the  most  crime  per 
100,000  population,  the  heaviest  per  capita 
tax  biirden,  the  sharpest  shifts  In  population, 
and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal  disease,  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  maternal  mortal- 
ity. (Apr.  25,  1967.) 

Despite  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
cities,  the  mayors,  and  the  citizens  that 
something  must  be  done.  Congress  mer- 
rily proceeded  to  deny  adequate  funding 
for  the  model  cities  program.  Also,  they 
completely  destroyed  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  and,  most  recently,  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act. 

Congressional  rationale  for  crippling 
and  destroying  these  programs  seems 
trite  In  light  of  the  past  few  weeks  in 
this  country.  Complete  negativism  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  cancerous  problems 
plaguing  oiu-  cities.  And  we  might  as  well 
divorce  ourselves  from  the  idea  that  they 
are  going  to  disappear.  We  must  find 
constructive  answers. 

I  believe  that  the  model  cities  program 
offers  such  a  constructive  alternative — 
an  alternative  adopted  in  1966.  The  sense 
of  urgency  in  1967  amply  demonstrates 
the  need  for  this  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
informative  article  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  24, 1  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Rebuilding      Job — Model-Cttt      Applicants 

Show  Awareness  of  Problem  Areas 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Washington. — Many  of  the  applicants  for 
the  model-cities  program  have  admitted  In 
stark  detail  conditions  in  ther  own  com- 
munities similar  to  those  believed  to  under- 
Ue  recent  urban  riots  and  racial  flare-ups. 

Of  the  193  cities  and  county  areas  which 
submitted  applications  prior  to  the  May  1 
deadline,  16  have  already  had  disorders  this 
spring  and  svmimer.  (Six  cities  which  have 
not  applied  for  the  program  also  have  had 
outbreaks  of  violence  this  year.) 

Many  other  applications  from  cities  that 
have  not  had  disorders  also  reveal  community 
awareness  of  the  great  disparity  between  the 
a£Quence  of  the  major  part  of  the  city  and 
conditions  in  slums. 

"The  physical  condition  of  the  model 
neight^prhood  is  such  that  It  Is  completely 
Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  residents." 
says  the  application  from  Erie,  Pa.,  submitted 
In  mld-Aprll.  Riots  occurred  In  Erie  July  20. 

"Among  major  American  cities,  Newark  and 
Its  citizens  face  the  highest  percentage  of 
substandard  housing,  the  most  crime  per 
100,000  population,  the  heaviest  per  capita 
tax  burden,  the  sharpest  shifts  In  popula- 
tion, and  the  highest  rate  of  venereal  disease, 
new  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  maternal  mor- 
tality" (from  Newark.  N.J.,  application  dated 
AprU  25) . 


negative  statistics  noted 


"This  'other"  Washington  must  admit  to  a 
list  of  negative  statistics  which  places  It 
among  the  first  rank  of  American  cities  In 
possession  of  serious  unsolved,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  problems"  (application 
from  Washington,  D.C,  where  there  have 
been  no  disturbances  this  year ) . 

The  self-awareness  of  problems  as  dis- 
closed In  model-cltles  applications,  and  the 
desire  of  the  cities  to  do  something  about 
these  conditions.  Is  expected  to  play  a  part 
In^tongresslonal  consideration  of  fxinds  for 
th^new  program. 

Facts  and  figures  are  ready  for  a  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee  which  Is  hear- 
ing testimony  on  the  program.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  Is  leading  the  admin- 
istration drive  at  the  Senate  hearings  to  re- 
store cuts  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Although  $400  million  to  help  cities  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  was  authorized 
last  year  for  fiscal  1968  (the  year  starting 
July  1,  1967),  the  House  recently  voted  to 
appropriate  only  $150  million.  It  also  cut  a 
request  for  additional  urban-renewal  funds 
for  the  model-cltles  program  from  $250  mU- 
llon  to  $75  million. 

The  expected  plea  by  admlnlstr»tlon 
spokesmen  for  urgency  In  appropriating  the 
full  appropriation  may  be  tempered  by  ques- 
tions as  to  why  the  administration  has  been 
Blow  to  approve  applications  for  model-cltles- 
plannlng  money  already  appropriated. 

applications  reviewed 
Applications  have  been  "under  review" 
by  HUD  for  almost  three  months.  Secretary 
Weaver  has  said  that  about  70  cities  wUl  be 
selected  to  share  In  the  $11  million  planning 
funds  (and  eventually  the  much  larger 
amounts  of  supplementary  funds). 

The  selected  cities  wUl  receive  financial 
aid  In  carrying  cut  concentrated  programs 
of  social,  economic,  and  physical  Improve- 
ment In  specific  neighborhoods. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  applica- 
tions In  which  cities  have  summarized  the 
problems  of  their  city  or  model  neighbor- 
hood targeted  for  rehabUltatlon : 

Erie,  Pa.:  "Housing  dates  back  some  50 
years,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  35 
percent  of  all  the  housing  units  In  the  area 
substandard.  The  physical  plants  serving 
the  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational 
needs  of  the  residents  are  as  dated  as  the 
homes  and.  In  most  instances,  completely 
inadequate.  Extensive  deterioration  Is  also 
evident  In  the  streets,  water  systems,  and 
sewer  systems.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
model  neighborhood  Is  such  that  It  Is  com- 
peltely  Inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

"As  this  area  hM  deteriorated.  It  has  be- 
gun to  draw  the  most  socially  deprived 
members  of  the  community  to  Its  bound- 
aries. Crime  and  delinquency  are  major 
problems  In  the  area;  unemployment  has 
been  estimated  to  be  five  times  higher  than 
In  other  sections  of  the  city;  the  health- 
problem  rate  Is  five  times  greater;  and  the 
over-all  living  conditions  of  site  occupants 
are  far  below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city." 
Newark:  "Second  |ln  the  nation]  In 
population  density,  second  In  Infant  mor- 
tality and  birth  rate,  seventh  In  absolute 
nimiber  of  drug  addicts  .  .  .  high  unemploy- 
ment .  .  .  yearly  turnover  rate  44  percent 
in  city's  schools. 

"The  largest  major  city  in  the  nation 
without  a  standard  VHF  television  out- 
let ..  .  without  modem  communication, 
which  tends  to  separate  citizens  from  events; 
those  who  seek  to  play  a  role  in  public  af- 
fairs In  the  city  must  do  so  in  a  direct, 
small-town  way. 

"The  model  neighborhood  Includes  New- 
ark's historic  staging  center  for  succeeslvs 
waves  of  newcomers,  with  the  current  wave 
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cor  BlBting  mainly  of  persons  from  the  niral 
3oi  tb  and  Puerto  Blco.  These  men  and 
wo:  aen  come  unskUled  and  poorly  educated, 
wit  a  the  fabric  of  their  lives  and  heritage 
shi  added  by  generations  of  vicious  neglect 
1  discrimination.  .  .  .  Their  Impact  has 
caused  an  urban  crisis,  but  revealed  It, 
If  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
f ,  the  patterns  are  old." 
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'monumental'  Washington — the  lmn«|- 
■     ■    ■   •      ■  vanfa. 


city  of  broad,  tree-shaded  bouleval 
m4rble   edifices,    and   beautifully   preserved 
mi  nslons  and  town  houses — and  the  'other' 
Wi  *hlngton  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
8o(,000  residents  live.  .  .  . 

Unemployment  rates  exceeding  10  per- 
cett  for  Negro  males  In  some  central  areas 
to  over  20  percent  for  Negro  male  teen- 
agirs  .  .  .  a  draft  rejection  rate  which  ex- 
ce  !d«  that  of  any  state  In  the  union  ...  a 
he  using  shortage  reaching  crisis  proportions 
fo  ■  low-Income  families  ...  a  level  of  school 
re^rdatlon  exceeded  by  only  a  couple  of 
thB  most  backward  states." 

rhe  application  also  said  that  the  crime 
ra  se  "Is  higher  than  almost  any  other  major 
■Ui  ilted  States  city.  .  .  Low-Income  housing 
stortage  has  Increased  since  the  1960  cen- 
BV  B.  .  .  .  There  has  been  an  upward  surge  in 
wilfare  assistance.  .  .  .  Overt  racial  confUct 
flixed  in  dangerous  manner  in  Anacostla 
aiea  last  summer  and  threatened  to  spread 
tq  other  areas." 

DETERIORATION   SPREADS 

Boston:  "The  model-nelghborhood-area 
p  ipulatlon  comprises  one-tenth  of  the  625,- 
a  0  residents  In  Boston.  ...  If  left  on  Its 
o  ?n,  the  marked  patterns  of  deterioration 
ei  tabllshed  In  recent  years  are  likely  to 
o  intlnue. 

"Large  portions  of  the  model-nelghbor- 
hiod-area  work  force  are  either  unem- 
poyed,  underemployed,  or  employed  in  Jobs 
riqulrlng  little  education  or  skill.  The  area 
h  as  22  percent  of  the  city's  unemployed.  .  .  . 
"The  public  schools  of  the  area  are  old 
a  ad  In  poor  condition — of  the  23  elementary 
B  ihools,  only  three  are  racially  balanced  (In 
tie  area's  parochial  schools,  75  percent  of 
t  le  students  are  white) ....  The  school  de- 
j  Btftments  reports  a  model-neighborhood 
c  ropout  rate  36  percent  above  Boston's  one- 
3  ear  dropout  rate.  The  children  of  the  area 
J  ave  lesa  chance  of  living  through  Infancy 
t  lan  the  rest  of  Boeton's  children.  Adult 
1  ealth  compares  unfavorably  with  health  in 
Ibe  city  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  residents  are 
iiearly  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
jlcohollsm. 

"Approximately  18  percent  of  the  welfare 
1  ludget  for  the  city  of  Boston  Is  spent  in  the 
;  nodel  neighborhood.  More  than  28  percent 
.  tf  the  unwed  mothers  In  the  city  are  found  m 
he  area.  ...  In  ...  18  percent  of  the  ar- 
:  ests  for  major  crimes  and  19  percent  of 
uvenlle  arrests  were  in  the  area." 


CALL  THE  PIED  PIPER 


gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  his  tender  solic- 
itude for  the  poverty  program  and,  no 
doubt,  in  his  anxiety  that  we  take  imme- 
diate  action   on   it,   has   armoxmced    a 
leisurely    set    of    informal    and    imau- 
thorized  "field  hearings"  to  begin  in  his 
home  State  and  possibly  to  go  elsewhere. 
I  wish   the   distinguished   gentleman 
well  in  his  field  hearings  and  I  com- 
mend to  him  two   aspects  of  the  war 
against  poverty  on  which  I  am  certain  he 
will  be  happy  to  take  testimony.  One  is 
the  rat  problem  in   some  cities  in  his 
State — a  problem,  indeed,  which  knows 
no  State  boundaries,  but  which  the  Ohio 
AFL-CIO  has  recently  commented  on. 
The  other  problem,  to  which  I  know  our 
able  colleague  will  turn  his  immediate  at- 
tention is  also  highlighted  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  News  and 
Views — a  situation  in  which,  according  to 
this  article,   15,000  Ohio  wage  earners 
have  been  cheated  out  of  over  $3  million 
in  wages  in  the  first  6  months  of  1967.  As 
the  article  points  out,  however,  this  crime 
did  not  get  quite  the  attention  that  the 
papers  focused  on  other  crimes  elsewhere, 
so  we  are  very  fortunate  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  going  to  hold  these 
hearings  so  we  can  get  all  the  facts. 

I  include  these  two  articles  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Call  the  Pied  Piper 
"Rats  as   big  as   cats   are   threatening   to 
outstrip  the  people  population,"  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  reported  July  26. 

Two  days  earlier,  the  Cleveland  Press  re- 
ported "rat  bites  send  at  least  80  Cleve- 
landers,  mostly  children,  to  hospitals  each 
year."  The  Press  also  said  "rats  cause  $4,- 
000.000  damage  a  year  In  this  city  (Cleve- 
land) alone.  Rat  control  is  a  massive  prob- 
lem: 99%  of  Cleveland's  blocks  have  rats  In 
at  least  one  property." 

On  July  31,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
carried  an  Associated  Press  story  disclosing 
"the  United  States  has  about  half  as  many 
rats  as  people."  The  AP  story  said  rats  are 
costing  the  nation  H  billion  a  year  In  dam- 
ages. The  story  continued: 

"Rats  thrive  In  slum  areas.  Many  poor  peo- 
ple live  in  constant  dread  of  rats.  The  great- 
est danger  is  rat  bite,  and  it  Is  little  chil- 
dren— especially  those  in  crtbs — who  are  the 
most  likely  victims."  AP  said  New  York  City 
reports  500  to  600  rat  bites  each  year! 

This  is  disgusting!  The  richest  nation  in 
the  world  plagued  by  filthy  rodents. 

President  Johnson  tried  to  do  something 
about  the  rats.  He  sent  Congress  a  bill  to 
provide  $40  million  over  the  next  two  years 
to  exterminate  the  rats.  But  the  conserva- 
tive-minded House  of  Representatives  Just 
laughed  at  the  proposal.  Members  Jokingly 
called  it  the  "civil  rats"  bill  and  charged  the 
funds  would  create  a  "rat  corps."  The  pro- 
posal was  defeated   207  to   176. 


However,  thanks  to  the  watchdogs  of  the 
U.S.  Labor  Dept.,  2,350  Investigations  were 
conducted  In  Ohio.  The  result*  were  out  of 
this  world!  The  federal  Inveslgators  learned: 
A  total  o/  15,737  Ohio  workers  have  been 
cheated  or  swindled  out  of  hard-earned 
wages  by  their  bosses.  That's  right!  Busi- 
nessmen have  been  stealing  from  their  em- 
ployes! In  fact,  they've  stolen  (underpaid) 
$3,316,288  from  the  working  people  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  How's  that 
for  gratitude? 

We  thought  Ohio's  enterprising  newspaper 
editors  would  latch  onto  this  scandalous 
crime  spree  and  really  give  It  a  good  play. 
After  all,  here  was  a  brazen  case  of  stealing 
If  there  ever  was  one! 

But,  as  usual,  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 
Many  of  the  state's  newspapers  skipped  the 
story  altogether.  Prize  for  giving  the  story 
the  most  attention  goes  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  which  generously  gave  the  story 
seven  paragraphs  (measuring  a  staggering 
five  and  three-quarters  Inches  in  length). 
The  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  peddled 
the  story  to  Business  Editor  Paul  Swlnehart 
who  used  five  paragraphs  of  It  as  the  lend 
Item  m  his  dally  column.  Both  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Cleveland  Press  burled  the 
story  In  remote  sections  of  their  big  big 
"food  ad  day"  Issues.  The  Dispatch  gave  the 
scandal  five  tiny  paragraphs,  and  the  Press 
gave  It  fotir  graphs. 

One  really  wonders  what  motivates  "the 
fourth  estate"  geniuses  who  sit  in  their  Ivory 
towers.  What  ever  happened  to  the  blood  and 
guts  newspaper  editors  who  crusaded  for  the 
little  man?  And  shouldn't  Ohio  newspapers 
have  the  Interest  of  Ohloans  foremost  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Plain  Dealer  gave 
the  story  the  best  play  In  the  state.  It  still 
wasn't  good  enough  to  earn  a  two-gun  salute. 
While  telling  about  the  business  crimes  on 
Page  19,  the  Plain  Dealer  sensationalized  In 
screaming  Page  1  headlines  a  story  about  a 
riot  among  pickets  and  police  way  down  in 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  The  fisticuffs  in- 
volved 3,000  persons.  But  right  In  the  Plain 
Dealer's  own  backyard,  15,737  workers  were 
being  swindled. 

We  wonder  how  the  newspaper  editors 
would  have  played  the  story  if  It  Involved 
Just  one  Union  official  abusing  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office? 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  al- 
.eady  had  26  days  of  hearings  on  the  1967 
poverty  bill — which  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  over  4  months  now.  And 
some  of  those  hearings  have  gone  far  into 
the  night  hours.  But  my  good  friend,  the 


One  of  the  "nay  "  Republicans,  had  the  gall 
to  lead  the  flght  against  the  rat  extermina- 
tion program  i^fter  complaining  that  not 
enough  money  was  being  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  control  blackbirds!  He  cried  that 
the  blackbirds  were  causing  farmers  to  lose 
about  $58  million  a  year  in  crops. 

In  his  book,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
ninety-nine  in  the  bush!  We  guess  the  city 
folks  will  Just  have  to  pray  for  another  Pied 
Piper. 

Bosses  Cheat  Workers  Again 
A  vicious,  savage,  bestial,  uncivilized,  rtith- 
less.  cruel,  barbaric  and  wicked  crime  wave 
ran  rampant  over  Ohio  again  during  the 
first  half  of  1967.  But  unfortunately.  It  went 
almost  unnoticed. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  TO  AL- 
LOW FOR  THE  ORDERLY  CONTROL 
OF  OUR  TEXTILE  TRADE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  providing  for  the 
orderly  control  of  our  textile  trade.  My 
bill  is  patterned  after  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  the  chairman  of  our  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
many  other  Members,  thus  giving  broad 
support  to  the  overall  idea  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  all 
our  trading  agreements  concerned  with 
wool,  cotton,  artificial  fibers,  and  mixed- 
fiber  textiles  and  yarns.  In  the  lis^t  oT 
the  latest  concessions  granted  GATT 
members  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions that  have  just  been  terminated  at 
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Geneva,  I  foresee  an  even  greater  influx 
of  foreign  textiles  than  heretofore.  Cur- 
rently we  are  confronted  with  a  flood  of 
textile  imports  that  are  taking  an  ever- 
increasing  percentage  of  our  domestic 
textile  market,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  textile  industry. 

Ten  years  ago  our  cotton  textile  indus- 
try was  swamped  by  imports  from  low- 
cost  low-wage  covmtries  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  after  voluntary  controls  failed, 
we  finally  negotiated  a  long-term  cotton 
agreement.  Even  this  has  not  helped,  for 
foreign  countries  have  shifted  the  em- 
phasis of  their  exports  from  class  to  class, 
whichever  is  most  profitable.  Now  we  are 
also  faced  with  the  semimanufactures  of 
cotton  textiles  from  over  50  developing 
nations. 

Insofar  as  wool  is  concerned,  an  unfair 
percentage  of  our  market  has  been  taken 
over  by  imports.  It  was  27  percent  in 
1966  and  will  be  far  higher  this  year, 
judging  by  imports. 

Insofar  as  artificial  fiber  and  mixed- 
fiber  textiles  are  concerned,  the  totals 
are  no  less  serious. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  a 
section  of  the  great  city  of  Miami  known 
for  its  fashion  and  sportswear  leader- 
ship. We  have  some  of  the  finest  design- 
ers in  the  world.  Our  production  equals 
that  found  anywhere.  Our  textile  wages 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  Yet 
Miami  and  other  centers  in  the  State  of 
Florida  are  being  flooded  with  low-cost 
imports  from  Europe  and  particularly 
from  the  Far  East.  As  you  know,  the  final 
cost  of  clothing  is  due  more  to  the  cost 
of  labor  than  to  that  of  the  materials. 
Yet  these  competing  imports  come  from 
countries  with  such  low  labor-cost  com- 
ponents that  the  fringe  benefits  alone 
granted  to  our  textile  workers  are  higher 
than  the  wages  given  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  foremost 
textile  producers  have  pointed  to  the 
unbridled  growth  of  textUe  imports. 
They  have  noted  the  down-spiral  of  our 
domestic  production,  pliunmeting  profits, 
lessened  taxes,  and  increasing  retrench- 
ment of  employees.  Nearly  4  million  of 
our  people  are  involved  in  some  way  or 
other  in  our  vital  textile  industry.  The 
industry  in  its  various  sectors  is  spend- 
ing over  a  billion  dollars  this  year  in 
modernizing  its  production.  Yet  this  pro- 
duction is  being  jeopardized  because  our 
American  market  is  uncontrolled. 

In  all  fairness  I  must  say  that  the  only 
orderly  solution  is  to  apply  controls  tiiat 
are  global  in  scope — and  industrywide 
in  application.  The  limitations  on  im- 
ports must  also  be  broken  down  by  dif- 
ferent categories  of  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid 
Import  concentrations  which  disrupt 
our  markets  and  cause  unemployment. 
Our  textile  bill  under  discussion  will 
enable  the  President  to  negotiate  long- 
term  agreements  with  those  countries 
willing  to  negotiate  with  us  on  imports. 
Others  will  be  given  quotas  based  on 
average  exports  of  1961  to  1966. 

Above  all,  I  feel  that  our  domestic  In- 
dustry must  have  access  to  our  domestic 
market  without  giving  too  large  a  per- 
centage to  imports.  However,  the  bill 
states  that  we  will  be  fair  to  foreign  ex- 
porters. All  that  we  want  Is  that  trade 


be  made  orderly  and  not  subject  to  the 
whims,  caprices,  or  even  greed  of  over- 
seas exporters. 

In  her  zeal  for  the  protection  of  our 
American  textile  workers  and  bringing 
the  problem  of  imports  to  my  and  your 
attention,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
the  efforts  of  my  friend,  Miss  Evelyn 
Dubrow,  the  legislative  representative 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union.  All  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  this  fine  lady  know 
that  she  would  not  ask  our  cooperation 
in  this  matter  unless  it  was  fair  to  all 
concerned — here  and  abroad.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  not 
repressive  or  protectionist  and  will  as- 
sure our  own  people  as  well  as  our  trad- 
ing partners  each  a  fair  share  of  our 
growing  textile  market. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  EDUCATOR 
PRAISES  PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Art:ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachutetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Vincent  A.  McQuade, 
president  of  Merrimack  College,  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  has  commended  the 
Johnson  administration  for  its  explora- 
tion of  programs  to  strengthen  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Pointing  out  that  rising  tuition  rates 
at  private  colleges  and  universities  are 
threatening  an  imhealthy  imbalance 
among  students.  Father  McQuade 
praised  President  Johnson  and  HEW 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  for  meeting 
the  urgent  need  to  update  higher  educa- 
tion programs. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  the 
Merrimack  College  president  said: 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  the 
progressive  attitude  of  your  Administration 
In  the  exploration  of  programs  to  strengthen 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

During-  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
15  member  advisory  committee  on  higher 
education,  established  by  your  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W. 
Garxlner,  It  was  apparent  high  priority  Is 
being  given  to  the  development  of  a  master 
plan  for  education  to  benefit  our  nation. 

Merrimack  CoUege  has  already  derived 
much  benefit  from  Federal  programs  In  high- 
er education.  I  feel  this  partnership  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  collective  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  developing  programs  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  nation  and  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  I  am  confident  that 
tuition  aid  and  scholarship  programs  can  be 
developed  to  benefit  young  Americans. 

As  you  know,  rising  tuition  costs  are  cre- 
ating an  unhealthy  Unbalance  among  stu- 
dents m  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  One 
of  the  major  Implications  of  rising  costs  In 
education  is  the  economic  segregation  de- 
veloping among  students.  Many  children  of 
low  Income  families  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion are  unable  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice  and  many  are  prevented  from  going 
to  coUege  altogether. 


It  Is  encouraging  that  your  Administra- 
tion, through  Secretary  Gardner,  Is  meeting 
the  urgent  need  to  update  higher  education 
programs  to  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  those  who  qualify  for  higher  education. 

Father  McQuade  has  been  spearhead- 
ing a  drive  in  Massachusetts  to  have  the 
State  government  begin  a  similar  inves- 
tigation. He  continued: 

As  the  world  leader  In  higher  education 
Massachusetts  should  take  the  lead  In  up- 
dating academic  development  programs  to 
provide  maximum  opportunity  for  young 
citizens. 

The  Federal  and  state  governments  are 
obliged  to  promote  and  support  adequate 
programs  of  tuition  and  scholarship  aid  for 
the  qualified.  In  order  that  Individuals  may 
select  the  Institution  and  program  of  great- 
est potential  benefit  to  him,  without  finan- 
cial restrictions  and  hardship. 

I  share  Father  McQuade's  sentiments, 
and  I  commend  him  for  making  his  views 
known  to  President  Johnson. 


MONTCLAIR  MEETS  ITS 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  suffering  through  a  sum- 
mer of  discontent.  The  riots  and  disor- 
ders in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  have  shocked  and  shaken  the 
people  of  America.  They  have  weakened 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  justice  under- 
lying our  efforts  to  bring  all  our  Negro 
citizens  to  full  jmrticipation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  modem  American  life. 

Somehow  we  must  restore  a  climate 
of  reason  and  understanding,  with  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  It  is  perhaps 
diflBcult  to  see  how  this  can  be  done,  but 
that  it  can  be  done  is  exemplified  by  the 
experience  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  a  neigh- 
boring community  to  Newark,  during  the 
recent  riot.  As  an  excellent  editorial  in 
the  Montclair  Times  of  July  27  states: 

The  tide  of  racial  violence  which  swept 
Into  Newark  eddied  out  to  the  suburbs. 
Astute,  definitive,  yet  diplomatic  action  by 
law  ertforoement  officials  and  key  members 
of  the  Negro  citizenry  repulsed  the  threat 
before  It  could  become  httrdly  more  than 
that.  Almost  at  once,  measures  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  were  under  way. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  this  fine 
editorial  describing  the  efforts  of  the 
citizens  of  Montclair  who  kept  their 
community  peaceful  and  safe  during  a 
time  of  danger. 

PoTENTiAi.  Here  for  Solotion 

For  two  dajrs  earlier  this  month,  the  well- 
being  of  Montclair  lay  under  siege.  The  tide 
of  racial  violence  which  swept  into  Newark 
eddied  out  to  the  suburbs.  Astute,  definitive, 
yet  diplomatic  action  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  key  members  of  the  Negro  citizenry 
repulsed  the  threat  before  tt  could  become 
hardly  more  than  that.  Almost  at  once,  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  recurrence  were  under  way. 

Betroepectlve  aaaeaBment  makes  many 
points  clear. 
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Pli  8t,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  sizeable 
5  population  here  waa  Involved.  There 
no  great  outpouring  onto  the  streets. 
ps  dispersed  by  police  were  mostly  teen- 
1    a  dozen  or  less  oX  them,  and  on  the 

principally  out  of  curiouslty. 
^.^nd   the  difficulties  lay  almost  entirely 
eas  where  housing  Is  poor.  Incomes  low, 
unemployment  high.  A  remarkably  large 
ortlon    of    Montclalr's    Negroes    »ve    1° 
ir groomed  suburban  homes  where  pride 
ownership    and    pride    of    citizenship    Is 
ly  demonstrated  by  the  physical  condi- 
of  the  properties,  themselves. 
rd  responsible  Negroes,  of  whom  Mont- 
has    a    vast    number,    were    quick    to 
le  that  responsibility.  The  NAACP  threw 
the  doors  of  Its  headquarters  and  in- 
frustrated  youths  inside  to  air  their 
es  and,  as  one  leader  said,  "let  off 
Matthew  G.  Carter,  Montcladr's  flrst 
-^  Ciommlssloner,  Vincent  Gill,  chairman 
■  he  ClvU  Rights  C!ommlssion.  and  mem- 
of  the  Clergy  Club,   a  predominantly 
B-o  organization,  were  quick  to  respond 
;he  emergency  and  incredibly  successful 
.  1  heir  efforts. 

I  ourth.  there  is  a  genuine  and  Increasing 
-n  among  whites   over  disorders,   not 
,  as  It  aflecte  the  white  population,  but 
,  hinders  the  advances  of  their  Negro  fel- 
cltizens.  How  often  in  homes  and  gather- 
of  white  citizens  waa  heard  such  com- 
as "I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  law-abiding 
I  who  may  suffer  from  this?"  No  one 
how  o(ften  it  waa  said.  But  its  fre- 
«,ut,,  waa  greater  than  ever  before, 
nnaily  as  the  NAACP's  Charles  BaskerviUe 
ted  out  at  last  week's  Commission  meet- 
lawlessnees  is  multi-racial.  The  under- 
nvUeged    youth   who    riots  In     his    home 
leiahborhood  differs   little   from   the   over- 
^^  ■  white  youth  who  riots  in  resort 
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crease  In  crime  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  second  expresses  criticism 
for  President  de  Gaulle. 

The  third,  however,  deals  with  a  more 
enjoyable  and  relaxing  subject  matter. 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans need  some  kind  of  relief  it  is  now 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Where  It  All 
Began "  came  about  as  result  of  the 
Evening  Star's  ubiquitous  Miss  Martha 
Angle  turning  up  the  news  that  the  cock- 
tail was  actually  invented  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  in  suburban  Washing- 
ton I  would  like  to  commend  both  the 
talented  Miss  Angle  and  the  Evemng 
Star  for  this  interesting  editorial. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Stars  edi- 
torial. 

The  editorial  follows: 


"  Sigiilflcant  beyond  measure  Is  the  fact  no 
•eiponaible  Negro  leader  raised  the  cry  erf 
p<U^  brutality  in  Montclalr.  Certainly  in 
K  me  disorders  in  some  cities,  law  enf  orce- 
n,  snt  officers  must  have  used  overiy  oppres- 
ai  re  measures.  Just  as  certainly,  in  some  dls- 
oi  ders  in  som*  cities,  criminal  elements  have 
8«  t  up  the  "poUce  brutality  cry  as  a  cllche- 
d  ield  agalMt  even  the  most  sympathetic 
enforcement.  ,  ,  ,  ,    ,„ 

It  is  a  powerful  tribute  to  Montclalr  s  In- 
tirradal  PubUc  Safety  Department  that  no 
sich  cry  was  issued  here.  Equally,  it  Is  a 
t  Ibute  to  Negro  leaders  that  they  made  no 
a  ;tempt  to  raise  it. 

Montclalr's  racial  problems  are  by  no 
lAeana  solved.  Pax  from  it.  There  is  a  long 
r  )ad  ahead.  But  Just  as  certainly  as  Mont- 
c  lalr  has  responsible  leaders,  prideful  home- 
c  wners.  concerned  citizens  of  both  races, 
I  nd  dedicated  law  officers,  so  Montclalr  hM 
1  he  material  from  which  solutions  are  forged. 
wUl  take  work,  hard  work,  patient  work, 
i,ul-testlng  work.  But  it  will  be  accom- 
1  (Ushed.  


WHERE  IT  ALL  BEGAN 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Hianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
'rom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
»nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  newspapers  are  full  of  nothing 
but  bad  news,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  an 
editorial  whlcn  points  out  the  lighter 
side  of  the  news. 

In  the  Aug:ust  14  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  there  are  three  edi- 
torials. One  Is  on  the  tremendous  In- 


Where  It  All  Began 
The  Star's  diligent  reporter,  Miss  Martha 
Angle  on  a  news-hunting  foray  Into  wildest 
Prince  Georges  County— across  the  other 
river— has  turned  up  the  little-known  fact 
that  that  cornerstone  of  modern  business, 
Bovernment,  diplomacy,  social  intercourse 
and  cultural  achievement.  The  Cocktail,  was 
actually  Invented  no  place  else  but  in  that 
Uttle  old  Maryland  county. 

And  they  say  nothing  good  can  come  from 
Prince  Georges! 

It  happened  In  the  days  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  Old  Hickory,  as  he  was 
called  by  those  who  liked  a  stick  o.  some- 
thing used  to  ride  out  into  the  county  to 
take  m  the  cockfights,  a  cultui  1  achieve- 
ment since  lost  to  us.  like  medieval  stained 
Klasa  Before  and  after  the  contests,  Andy 
End  his  cronies  used  to  stop  at  a  fashionable 
spot  called  The  Kitchen  Cabinet,  which, 
when  opened,  revealed  the  mixed  drink, 
something  new  under  the  sun. 

Since  the  potables  for  notables  were  taken 
after  the  tail  end  of  the  matches,  or  pos- 
sibly since  thereby  hung  many  a  tale,  or 
possibly  slnc^-oh.  well.  ^OT^b^^y^rreBr- 
son— the  libations  came  to  be  called  Cock- 
tails. „, 
This  Is  Important  as  one  more  way  oi 
putting  down  the  Insufferable  pretensions 
of  General  de  Gaulle,  who  believes  that  Le 
cocktail  was  invented  by  a  French  poster 
painter  and  bon  vlvant  named  the  Count 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Of  La^Jrecs 
claims  It  is  only  necessary  to  110*%*^^**  <^' 
he  mixed  his  own  about  60  years  after  Jack- 
son and  (b)  that  his  idea  of  a  martini  waa 
equal  parts  gin  and  vermouth. 

The  news  is  also  good  for  Prince  Georgians. 
As  fashionable  folk  foregather  in  George- 
town or  Cleveland  Park,  by  Lake  Barcroft  or 
over  the  Silver  Spring,  let  them  bear  In  mind 
that  It  all  began  In  Prince  Georges. 

And  let  Prince  Georges  people  remeniber 
there  Is  something  to  drink  besides  white 
lightning.  Why  should  the  press  relations 
man  who  started  all  of  this  get  fired  fc-  his 
good  work? 


stand  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  states- 
man whose  foresight  and  integrity  en- 
abled him  to  skillfully  guide  this  country 
through  depression  and  war. 

Marcel  Breuer,  noted  architect  whose 
design  for  this  memorial  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission,  has  said  that  the 
memorial  "will  express  spirit  and  flexi- 
bility in  addition  to  endurance,  symbolic 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  himself— it 
will  reach  out  as  the  President's  concepts 
reached  out  to  the  people  for  under- 
standing, acceptance,  becoming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Nation's  thinking." 

No  moniunent  can  fully  capture  the 
spirit  of  this  great  figure.  No  monument 
can  fully  depict  the  affection  that  we, 
who  have  lived  through  the  years  of  his 
Presidency,  feel  toward  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Yet,  this  monument  will  re- 
kindle for  our  children  the  dynamism  of 
this  outstanding  leader.  This  monument 
will  encourage  us  to  pause  and  recall  the 
inspiration  and  hope  that  he  brought  to 
our  country  during  harsh  but  ennobling 
vP3.rs 

In  1955,  Congress  took  Initial  steps  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment I  urge  that  we  approve  the  pro- 
cedures for  its  construction  now  so  that 
it  can  be  completed  by  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Roosevelt's  death. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Memorial  Commission  who  have 
worked  so  faithfully  to  meet  theur  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  of  these  members 
have  already  introduced  this  resolution. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  end  aU  de- 
lays and  pay  appropriate  honor  to  I^esi- 
dent  Roosevelt.  In  these  troubled  days, 
there  can  be  no  more  inspirmg  symbol 
for  the  Nation. 


ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  PLANS 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Rosenthal]  rnay 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  today  that  au- 
thorizes the  next  steps  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  memorial  to  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  This  memorial  wlU 


RIOT  INSURANCE 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senator 
from'  Florida,  Senator  Smathers.  has 
introduced  in  the  other  Chamber  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Small  Business  Crune 
Protection  Insurance  Corporation. 

This  legislation  has  the  vision  and  suD- 
stance  that  we  aU  need  to  cure  the  con- 
ditions in  our  urban  cities;  conditions 
that  breed  rioting.  The  Senator  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  depth  of  under- 
standing and  for  the  potential  long- 
range  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
legislation. 

I  will  soon  introduce  in  the  House  an 
amended  version  of  the  Senator's  bill. 
I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  con- 
sider this  bill  as  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  meeting  our  responsibility  to  the  cities. 


ASSAULTS  ON  FIREMEN 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  disquieting  manifestations  of 
the  recent  riots  were  the  assaults  on 
firemen  doing  their  already  hazardous 
duty. 

The  fireman  is  the  friend  of  rich  and 
poor,  black  and  white. 

At  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  protects  the 
life  and  property  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  hope  that  every  city  in  this  country 
will  emulate  the  campaign  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Uniformed  Fireman's 
Association  of  New  York  City,  "Tlie  fire- 
man is  your  friend,"  and  that  they  will 
add  to  this  by  creating  increasingly  con- 
structive relationship  between  the  fire- 
man and  the  community. 


of  1964  which  provides,  in  section  601, 
that: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 


EQUALITY    OF    EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheiter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  Is  a 
fundamental  goal  of  this  Nation,  and  In 
no  field  of  endeavor  is  this  objective  more 
important  or  more  essential  to  our  na- 
tional well-being  than  in  the  education  of 
the  young.  Education  is  the  key  which 
opens  the  door  to  opportunity  for  all,  and 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  what  we 
must  to  see  that  all  young  Americans 
have  an  equal  chance  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits which  flow  from  quality  education. 

In  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  enacted  several  far-reaching 
programs  to  increase  the  national  Invest- 
ment In  education.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  play  a  small  role  in  putting  together 
the  education  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  In  building  upon  the 
solid  foundation  which  was  laid  with  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  1966  amendments 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  amendments.  These  were  landmark 
education  measures,  because  they 
signaled  a  clear  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  of  the  great 
national  interest  in  improving  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  education 
available  to  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

But  our  job  as  Representatives  of  all 
the  people  goes  beyond  the  mere  recog- 
nition of  a  national  interest  in  education, 
beyond  the  need  to  continue  the  sub- 
stantial and  essential  investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  training  of  young 
Americans.  It  is  our  job  too,  to  see  that 
the  advantages  of  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation are  open  to  all  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  principal  instrument  we  have  In 
assuring  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 


The  responsibility  for  administering 
title  VI,  so  far  as  Federal  programs  to 
assist  education  are  concerned,  lies  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  But,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  HEW-administered  programs 
covered  by  title  VI,  the  Department  has 
had  to  focus  its  major  efforts  to  date  on 
securing  compliance  with  the  nondis- 
crimination requirements  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  the  thousands  of  local 
school  districts  and  health  facilities  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance.  All  that  has 
been  required  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  has  been  the  submission  of  a 
simple,  unsubstantiated  assurance  that 
they  considered  themselves  to  be  com- 
plying with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  of  now,  there  are  only  four  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  are  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  Federal  pro- 
grams because  of  noncompliance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  VI. 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  would 
agree  that  the  very  limited  compliance 
program  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  the 
case  of  higher  education,  falls  somewhat 
short  of  what  Congress  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect. It  Is  important  that  the  require- 
ments of  title  VI  are  met  In  the  case  of 
federally  assisted  higher  education  pro- 
grams just  as  they  are  In  the  case  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  aid 
programs. 

The  Department  Is  now  preparing  to 
improve  its  title  VI  compliance  program 
with  respect  to  higher  education.  The 
initial  step  in  this  effort  was  the  recent 
mailing  of  questionnaires  to  the  nearly 
3,000  colleges  and  universities  participat- 
ing in  Federal  education  programs.  The 
questionnaire  is  designed  to  elicit  three 
types  of  information :  First,  whether  ad- 
missions and  recruitment  policies  are 
carried  out  In  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner; second,  the  number  of  white  and 
minority  group  students  enrolled,  the 
number  living  in  college-owned  housing 
and  the  number  receiving  financial  aid; 
and,  third,  whether  minority  group  stu- 
dents are  free  to  participate  without  dis- 
crimination in  college-supported  services 
and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
most  of  our  Nation's  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  long  recognized 
the  responsibility  to  open  their  doors  to 
all  without  regard  to  race  or  color  or  na- 
tional origin.  Indeed,  many  have  led  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
very  small  minority  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  do  not  recognize  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  data  obtained  through 
the  questiormaire  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  follow  up  and  work  with  non- 
complying  institutions,  so  that  they  may 
correct  problems  and  come  into  com- 
pliance and  thus  continue  to  offer  their 
students  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 


In  these  trying  times,  when  many  of 
our  urban  areas  "have  experienced  great 
imrest  and  turmoil  growing  largely  out 
of  strained  relations  between  the  races, 
I  think  we  have  a  special  obligation  to  see 
that  the  younger  generation — ^by  far  our 
most  precious  resource — has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  and  freely  in 
the  benefits  which  accompany  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  democracy's  future  de- 
pends upon  an  enlightened  citizenry.  En- 
lightemnent  and  understanding  are  the 
unique  products  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tional excellence.  The  doors  o4.our  insti- 
tutions of  education  must  be  open  to  all 
on  an  equal  basis — at  the  elementar>' 
and  secondary  levels,  and  at  the  higher 
education,  level  as  well.  I  commend  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  its  efforts  in  this  regard,  and 
I  wish  it  well  as  it  embarks  on  a  more 
vigorous  and  effective  title  VI  compliance 
program  in  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Department 
has  mailed  to  the  presidents  of  the  almost 
3.000  institutions  of  higher  education 
participating  in  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams the  questionnaires  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Along  with  the  report  form  was 
a  covering  memorandum  from  Peter 
Libassi.  the  Director  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Department.  I  place 
the  text  of  the  memorandum  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 


The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  Institutions  of  higher  education  re- 
ceiving assistance  through  Federal  programs 
are  complying  with  "ntle  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  responsibility  has 
been  officially  delegated  to  the  Department 
by  all  other  Federal  agencies  which  give  as- 
sistance to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  enclosed  Compliance  Report  asks  for 
data  germane  to  this  purpose,  and  Is  neces- 
sary to  determine  your  continued  eliglbUlty 
to  receive  Federal  financial  assistance.  Such 
data  will  be  requested  annually  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  asking  you  to  complete  the 
report  and  to  return  It  by  November  15,  1967. 
trusting  that  this  will  allow  enough  time  for 
Institutions  to  prepare  the  enclosed  forms. 
Institutions  which  are  neither  receiving  nor 
applying  for  Federal  funds  need  not  complete 
the  Compliance  Report.  If  such  is  the  case, 
please  so  advise  us  and  return  the  enclosed 
materials. 

The  Information  is  required  pursuant  to 
section  80.6(b)  of  this  Department's  Regu- 
lation (45  CFR  80)  and  similar  provisions  of 
the  Regulations  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
We  appreciate  that  in  the  recent  past  some 
institutions  discontinued  the  collection  of 
racial  data.  While  this  step  forward  was  ap- 
propriate at  that  time,  we  have  found  the 
collection  of  racial  data  essential  to  equal 
opportunity  programs.  You  may  wish  to  in- 
form your  students  that  this  information  on 
race  lias  been  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  So  far 
as  we  know,  no  State  law  and  no  J^ederal  law 
prohibits  the  collection  of  the  data  requested. 
If  your  State  does  have  such  a  law,  we  would 
appreciate  your  sending  us  the  citation  and, 
If  possible,  a  copy  of  the  text. 

We  are  mindful  that  large  Institutions  with 
many  Negro  and  other  minority  students 
may  be  unable  to  report  precise  figures  on 
enrollment  this  fall.  Such  institutions  wlJl 
judge  which  method  la  best  suited  for  their 
first  report:  estimates  by  officials  of  the  In- 
stitution; information  volunteered  by  stu- 
dents; a  count  at  the  time  of  registration; 
etc.  Bstimates  of  the  number  of  students  of 
different  race  receiving  student  financial  aid 
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be  acceptable  for  thU  report  tf  an  actual 
Is  not  poealble. 

-.  report  Is  neceeaarlly  detaUed.  All  quee- 

do  not  apply  to  every  institution,  and 

tsk  that  you  complete  those  appUcable 

jour  particular  circumstances.  The  ques- 

Itself  has  been  developed  with  the 

of  Federal    agencies    and   with 

of  college  and  university  as- 

In  an  effort  to  make  responding 
^snvenlent  as  possible. 

sending  you  this  request  for  Informa- 

we  recognize  that  many  higher  educa- 

Instltutlons  have  taken  leadership  In 

otnotlng    equal    educational    opportunity 

In  helping  to  remove  racial  dlscrimlna- 

I  am  sure  that  you  fully  support  the 

ee  otf  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of 

and  agree  that  an  accurate  appraisal 

the   current   situation   Is   an   Important 

of  such  support. 

T  Tiffnlf  you  for  your  assistance.  Inquiries 

•egard  to  this  matter  should  be  addressed 

Higher  Education  Coordinator,  Office  foi 

Rights.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

tlob,  and  Welfare,  Washington.  DC.  20202. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  HOUSE 


August  16,  1967 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ai.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur  animous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fp  nn  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza)  may  ex- 
te:Mi  hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RiicoRb  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ol  jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frxn  Arkansas? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
St  ould  like  to  make  a  report — one  which 
dials  not  with  another  crisis,  but  with 
a(  complishment. 

It  concerns  the  Economic  Develop- 
in  ent  Administration,  whose  right  to  no- 
tl  ;e  is  its  concrete  results. 

This  young  Federal  agency  in  the  next 
,f(w  days  will  mark  its  second  annlver- 

siiy. 

And  I  wish  to  make  a  specific  commen- 
dition  of  Its  Southwestern  Area  OflBce 
k  eated  in  Austin,  Tex. 

The  Economic  Development  Admlnis- 
t  ation  Is  doing  Its  homework  quietly— 
a  id  well. 
It  Is  creating  jobs; 

It  Is  training  unskilled  persons  to  be 
8  dlled  and  hold  jobs; 

It  Is  helping  business  where  new  and 

e  cpanding  business  actually  needs  help; 

It  is  providing  grants  and  loans  for 

a  jrely  needed  pnbUc  works  and  develop- 

iient  facilities; 

It  Is  furnishing  financial  assistance 
ind  the  planning  and  the  coordination 
to  reduce  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment;  and 

It  is  giving  dedication  and  imagina- 
'  ion  and  superb  service. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  this  young 
;  i^eral  agency  is  doing  under  the  Pub- 
ic Works  and  Economic  Development 
(ict.  which  this  House  passed  in  August 
)f  1965.  ^    ,  . 

The  Economic  Development  Admuils- 
iration  had  assisted  577  severe  unem- 
ployment areas  of  the  Nation  by  the  close 
Df  fiscal  year  1967.  A  total  of  $600  million 
[lad  been  judiciously  dispensed  to  more 
than  1.856  applicants  across  the  coimtry. 
And  I  would  Uke  to  remind  you  that  in 
every  case  the  application  for  assistance 
was  originated  by  a  local  community 


which  saw  Its  own  needs  for  planning, 
guidance,  and  expert  assistance  in  its 
economic  problems. 

This  Is  Federal  assistance  In  the  way 
It  ought  to  be  and  in  the  way  we  Intended 
it  to  be. 

For  who  else  knows  the  human  depri- 
vations of  the  local  community  better 
than  those  who  suffer  from  them? 

I  speak  from  firsthand  experience 
when  I  report  that  this  agency  is  provid- 
ing the  results  envisioned  by  this  House 
2  years  ago. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  project 
No  08-1-00542  in  Rio  Grande  City,  Stan- 
County,  Tex.,  within  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  I  represent. 

The  initial  project  application  was  re- 
ceived by  the  southwestern  area  ofiace  in 
Austin  on  March  23,  1967.  It  asked  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  renovation  of  a 
building  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  voca- 
tional school.  The  project  cost  was 
smaU— only  $12,000— with  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  sissistance  of 
$9,606  requested. 

The  existing  building  had  been  a  laun- 
dry but  with  the  imagination  of  the  Rio 
Grande  City  Consolidated  Independent 
School  District  it  was  to  take  on  new  life. 
Human  beings,  rather  than  clothes, 
were  to  be  renewed.  Their  imtutored 
skills  and  abilities  were  to  be  developed. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  many  of  them  mi- 
grants, were  to  be  trained  to  fill  jobs  in 
the  aerospace  sheet  metal  Industrj-  where 
skilled  workers  are  vitally  needed. 

The  funds  for  the  training  of  these 
seasonally  employed  were  to  come  from 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act — a  jointly  administered  program 
in  which  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  cooperate. 

Gentlemen,  in  an  area  where  the  me- 
dian income  per  family  is  only  $1,700. 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  Impact 
on  whole  families. 

In  this  experiment  of  bringing  togeth- 
er jobseekers  and  unfilled  jobs,  an  in- 
dividual is  trained  to  do  work  which  has 
a  beginning  wage  of  $2,385  per  hour. 

Compare  this  with  the  plight  of  the  in- 
dividual who  gets  dabs  of  pay  here  and 
dabs  of  pay  there— if  he  can  find  work  at 
all. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  a  little — for  this 
program  which  would  dramatically 
change  the  lives  of  thousands  came  with- 
in an  instant  of  never  happening. 

It  was  the  aerospace  industry  which 
sent  out  an  S  O  S  for  trained  sheet  metal 
workers. 

Here,  then,  was  the  job  seeking  the 
worker  Instead  of  the  worker  seeking  the 
job. 

The  problem  was  taken  to  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission.  The  commis- 
sion in  turn  gave  the  opportunity  to  Rio 
Grande  City  and  two  additional  Rio 
Grande  Valley  cities  where  employees  far 
exceeded  local  employment. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  community  may 
know  its  needs  and  it  may  see  the  op- 
portunity for  meeting  them  and  still  not 
be  able  to  open  the  door  when  that  op- 


portunity knocks.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Rio  Grande  City. 

To  get  the  training  program  there  had 
to  be  facilities.  The  key  to  those  facil- 
ities was  $9,606  in  additional  funds- 
funds  which  simply  could  not  be  raised 
by  the  hard-pressed  local  school  district. 
At  this  point  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  entered  the  picture. 
Within  a  month,  the  southwestern 
area  office  did  wonders  in  the  organiza- 
tion, overall  coordination  and  design  of 
this  program. 

It  brought  about  a  partnership  of  pri- 
vate industry,  local  enterprise  and  all 
levels  of  Federal  and  State  Government. 
By  its  coordination  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration made  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate negative  approaches  and  utilize  the 
best  features  of  every  available  program 
apolicable  to  this  pathfinder  project. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration used  its  skilled,  knowledgeable 
personnel  to  shape  the  job-giving  project 
into  complete  fruition  by  April  19— just 
over  a  month  from  Its  Inception. 

I  can  now  report  that  the  building  is 
renovated.  Training  classes  have  com- 
menced. On-the-job  training  directly  by 
Industry— and  with  wages— begins  on 
September  11. 

I  dare  say  that  the  income  taxes  which 
will  have  been  paid  by  the  newly  pro- 
ductive citizens  on  April  15,  1968,  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  renovating 
that  old  laundry  building- a  building 
that  is  going  to  be  providing  hope  for  the 
future  of  many  workers  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  a  personal 
view  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  southwestern  area 
office. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  could  cite  proj- 
ects in  your  own  congressional  districts 
equally  satisfying. 

What  had  pleased  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing, has  been  the  quiet,  professional 
manner  in  which  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  accomplished 
its  mission  thus  far. 

Its  cooperation  with  your  offices  and 
my  own  has  gained  a  respect  that  may 
well  be  envied  by  older  and  certainly 
more  extensive  governmental  operations. 
There  is  one  last  point  that  I  wish  to 
make  in  this  citation.  In  effect  it  is  to 
the  House  itself.  The  heart  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  is 
planning,  training  and  research — and  it 
all  begins  on  the  local  level.  It  comes  from 
the  people  who  feel  they  need  it— not 
from  the  Government  who  feels  they 
should  have  it. 

Congress  planned  it  that  way  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  is 
carrying  out  its  many  programs  that 
way.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  works. 

Ask  that  former  migrant  worker  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley— that  man  who 
works  today  because  the  concept  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
worked  for  him  back  in  March. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, under  Assistant  Commerce 
Secretary  Ross  D.  Davis,  and  its  south- 
western area  office,  under  Director  R.  R- 
Morrison,  deserve  this  recognition  and 
commendation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  ten- 
der this  acknowledgment  to  the  House. 


August  16,  1967 

THE  OTHER  ED  CLARK 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   DE   LA   GARZA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  very  much  to  share  with  you 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  House,  with 
your  kind  indulgence,  a  few  words  about 
a  friend  of  mine — a  great  American— a 
great  Texan — a  man  of  the  people,  a  man 
who  knows  and  loves  people.  He  has  what 
we  say  in  south  Texas  "el  don  de  gente" 
which  means  the  above,  plus  adding  that 
people  love  him  too.  This  man  is  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Australia,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Clark — in  diplomatic  parlance  "Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary"—"Cousin  Ed"  as  he  is  more  af- 
fectionately called  by  some  people  who 
think  a  great  deal  of  him— is  all  that 
and  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  he 
leaves,  AustraUa  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

Mr.  Peter  Smark— a  columnist  for  the 
Australian — a  national  daily  newspaper 
sold  In  the  major  cities  of  Australia,  in- 
terviewed Ambassador  Clark  and  wrote 
the  following  article.  It  was  published  in 
Australia  Tuesday,  July  4 — a  fitting  day 
to  write  about  a  great  American — en- 
titled "The  Other  Ed  Clark." 
The  article  follows: 

"I  have  often  been  accused  of  being  not  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Ambassador  of  Texas.  Like  the  man  who 
threw  the  rock  at  the  cat  and  hit  his  mother- 
in-law,  I  say  'Not  so  bad  after  all'." 

To  talk  with,  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
to  visit,  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  Is  to  say  goodbye  for  a  while  to  one's 
critical  faculties. 

Debate  Is  washed  away  In  a  torrent  of 
Texan  words;  homely,  even  corny,  jokes  seem 
to  sparkle  like  Shakespearean  wit;  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  man,  his  unashamed  hyper- 
bole, the  depth  and  strength  of  his  loyalties 
and  the  real  sincerity  behind  a  host  of  plati- 
tudes are  somehow  captivating. 

One  finds  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Ambassador  has  been  able  to  walk  away  Tin- 
challenged  from  some  highly  contentious 
statements.  He  generates  a  glow  of  goodwill. 
And  then,  finally,  one  realises  that,  as  he 
wheels  out  another  good-natured  homily 
through  a  beaming  smile,  his  cool,  level  eyes 
are  operating  Independently. 

One  Is  left  In  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  how 
this  man — referred  to  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  him  as  "the  Talking  Horse" — haa 
amassed  a  personal  fortune  said  to  be  In 
the  region  of  $10  million,  built  up  a  formi- 
dable reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  banker,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  effective  am- 
bassador for  his  country  In  Australia  and  a 
potent  salesman  for  Australia  in  his  home- 
land. 

Seemingly  shrewdly  simple,  the  man  who 
sits  opposite  beaming  and  spinning  contem- 
porary Texan  plain  talk  Is  complex.  The  tor- 
rent of  words  are  the  only  sign  of  a  drive 
which  compels  the  mind  on  to  calm  assess- 
ment, the  whole  man  to  a  work  schedule  Utt'c 
short  of  staggering. 

Because  his  environment  was  so  long 
Texan,  his  trappings  are  Texan — like  the  yel- 
low rose  worn  through  motives  of  very  real 
devotion  to  his  home  State  as  well  as  a 
shrewd   eye  for   effect.   But  the  mind,   the 
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assessments,    the    calibre    of    the    man    are 
International. 

Given  Jeparlt  as  a  birthplace  and  educa- 
tion at  Wesley  and  Melbourne  University, 
how  would  this  man  have  looked  and 
sounded,  I  wonder?  I  think  I  have  some  sort 
of  general  Idea.  m 

But  this  thought  Is  too  simple,  too.  It  re 
easier  to  switch  back  to  the  surface. 

The  reason  for  the  visit  Is  to  talk  about 
Australlan-U.S.  trade  In  particular  and  Mr. 
Clark  In  general.  In  the  particxUar,  the  Am- 
bassador Is  politically  elusive. 

Question :  "Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Australian 
Cabinet  Is  said  to  feel  that  the  U.S.  Is  asking 
too  steep  a  price  In  seeking  wide  access  to  the 
Australian  tobacco  market  In  exchange  for 
a  reduction  In  the  tariff  on  Australian  wool 
entering  the  U.S.  Would  you  agree  with 
this?" 

Answer:  "We  do  not  yet  have  the  details 
of  the  latest  U.S.  proposal  referred  to  In  the 
Press  of  June  28.  I  do  know  that  the  Aus- 
tralian proposal  on  tobacco  made  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  U.S.  experts  on  this  question  and  I  un- 
derstand that  It  was  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posal would  not  result  In  any  substantially 
Increased  U.S.  access  to  the  Australian 
market. 

"If  the  Australian  Cabinet,  after  consid- 
ering the  U.S.  counter-proposal,  decided  that 
the  price  was  too  high  from  Australia's  point 
of  view,  I  could  only  accept  their  Judgment 
In  the  matter,  as  I  am  awaxe  that  Australia 
has  political  problems  with  tobacco  the  same 
as  we  do  with  wool.  I  certainly  hope  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  which  vrill  be  :-d- 
vantageous  to  both  our  countries." 

Question:  "There  Is  a  lot  said  and  written 
about  Australia's  special  relationship  with 
America,  but  many  Australian  officials  and 
businessmen  see  little  sign  of  this  in  U.S. 
trade  jwllcy  towards  Australia.  Mr.  Holt  said 
recently  that  70  per  cent  of  Australia's  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  (sugar,  dairy  products, 
meat,  lead  and  zinc)  was  under  threat  of 
some  restrictive  action  or  legislation.  Would 
you  agree  that  this  does  not  seem  to  reflect 
a  special  relationship?" 

Answer:  "As  you  know,  all  countries,  the 
U.S.  and  Australia  Included,  have  domestic 
political  problems  Involving  various  com- 
modities. The  threats  you  mention  do  exist, 
but  in  most  cases  in  my  opinion  will  not 
eventuate.  My  Government  is  committed  to 
liberalization  of  trade  and  would  make  every 
effort  to  minimise  the  effect  of  any  restric- 
tive action  which  might  eventuate.  On  the 
subject  of  "special  relationships,"  you  are  of 
course  aware  that  the  U.S.  does  not  benefit 
from  Commonwealth  preferences  which  Au- 
stralia extends  to  her  partners  In  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  are  on  a  Most-Pavored-Na- 
tlon  basis  as  a  member  of  GATT  and  must 
extend  to  Australia  tariff  concessions  granted 
to  other  countries.  The  quota  for  Australian 
sugar  has  steadily  Increased  over  past  years." 
Question:  "Do  you  think  that  current 
Aiistrallan  doubts  over  U.S.  trade  policy  could 
affect  Australian  arms  purchases  from  Amer- 
ica?" 

Answer:  "I  believe  that  the  Australian 
military  authorities  want  the  best  product 
they  can  buy.  This  would  in  my  opinion  lead 
them  to  continue  to  obtain  a  substantial  part 
of  the  requirements  which  they  need  from 
abroad  from  the  United  States. 

"We  recognize  that  the  Australians  are  hard 
bargainers,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  best 
deal  they  can  get.  They  are  of  course  pro- 
curing a  good  bit  of  their  equipment  In  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  well." 

Question:  "How  do  you  foresee  the  future 
of  U.S.  Investment  In  Australia?" 

Answer:  "This  question  covers  a  lot  of  ter- 
ritory. I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ing need  for  foreign  Investment  in  Australia 
for  a  good  many  years  and  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  It  will  come  from  the  U.S. 
Despite  current  voluntary  restrictions,  U.S. 


capital  Inflow  this  year  will  be  about  average 
for  recent  years,  discounting  the  unusually 
high  Inflow  in  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

"The  political  stability  of  Australia  and  the 
favorable  investment  climate  In  other  re- 
spects are  surely  conducive  to  a  continuatl9n 
of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  Investment." 

Question:  "What  Is  your  attitude  towards 
Australian  equity  In  U.S.  companies  operat- 
ing in  Australia?" 

Answer:  "I  am  in  favor  of  partnership  ar- 
rangements between  Australian  and  Ameri- 
can concerns.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
which  has  to  be  decided  by  the  company 
concerned,  and  I  am  aware  that  for  various 
reasons  some  foreign  firms  prefer  100  per 
cent  ownership.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
an  increasing  number  are  offering  stock 
participation  to  Australian  citizens.  We 
should  remember  that  many  ol  the  U.S.  and 
other  foreign  companies  have  lost  heavily 
during  their  early  operations  in  Australia, 
and  this  fact  has  not  encouraged  Australian 
capital  to  participate." 

In  the  general  Mr.  Clark  Is  warm  and 
forthcoming. 

At  whatever  level — and  in  talking  with 
such  a  complex  man  one  Is  tempted  to 
search  for  levels — there  Is  no  doubting  his 
fierce  love  of  his  State  and  his  country,  his 
warm  affection  for  Australia  and  Austra- 
lians, his  genuine  wish  for  the  relations  be 
tween  Australia  and  the  U.S.  to  grow  tighter. 
He  Is  frank  about  how  he  came  to  become 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Canberra. 

"I  would  never  have  been  appointed  an 
Ambassador  but  for  my  friendship  with 
President  Johnson. 

"Sir  Robert  Menzles  went  to  President 
Johnson  when  the  ambassador's  post  here 
had  been  vacant  for  about  a  year.  He  said  he 
wanted  an  ambassador  who  was  a  personal 
friend,  someone  whom  the  I^resldent  could 
trust,  someone  who  knew  his  telephone 
number. 

"The  President  called  me  up  to  Washing- 
ton. I  was  a  guest  at  dinner  at  the  White 
House  that  night,  and  Sir  Robert  Menzles 
was  there. 

"We  met  again  at  breakfast  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  next  morning,  and  that's  how  It 
was  done. 

"In  this  Job,  I  spend  more  than  I  earn.  I 
also  earn  less  because  I  haven't  the  time  to 
concentrate  so  much  on  my  business  In- 
terests. 

"But  I  am  delighted  to  do  It. 
"Last  year,  I  met  and  talked  with  more 
than  6000  Australians  at  the  Embassy. 

"You  know  viewing  of  the  embassies  helps 
charity  organizations  to  raise  funds,  and 
my  wife  and  I  try  to  be  available  to  meet 
and  talk  with  parties  of  people  when  they 
come  over. 

"Sir  Robert  Menzles  said  to  me  once:  'Ed, 
the  ambassadors'  union  will  be  censuring 
you  for  meeting  and  talking  to  so  many 
people,  the  other  ambassadors  don't  do  It 
the  way  you  do.' 

"But  I  love  to  meet  and  talk  with  people, 
all  sorts  of  people,  to  tell  them  about  the 
United  States  and  ask  them  about  the  things 
they  are  doing. 

"I  remember  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  dis- 
trict Judge  for  many  years  in  my  home  town, 
said  to  me  when  he  heard  I  was  coming  to 
Australia:  'Edward,  you'll  find  that  99  per 
cent  of  people  are  Just  people,  so  you  just 
treat  them  like  people." 

"I've  often  wondered  what  the  other  one 
per  cent  are. 

"But  in  this  Job  1  Just  treat  everyone  like 
people,  just  like  I  always  have,  and  it  seems 
to  work  out  Just  fine." 

Mr.  Clark  says  he  is  a  very  happy  man. 
"I've  had  a  wonderful  marriage,  our 
daughter  is  a  fine  person,  I  even  approve 
of  my  Eon-ln-law:  I've  made  more  money 
than  I  ever  thought  possible  when  I  was  a 
young  man  and  I've  had  more  honors  than 
I  have  deserved. 
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"I'd  b«  Afraid  to  Uve  my  life  over  again 
b<  cause  I  doxibt  If  things  could  go  so  well 
aj  aln."  

:  ilARTHY  MANAGEMENT  OF  SPACE 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
uiantmoua  (xmsent  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
t<nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Becord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

0  )jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  om  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
d  jlighted  to  read  in  the  Times-Union  of 
Fochester.  N.Y.,  a  splendid  article  and 
e  iitorial  on  the  Honorable  James  Edwin 
\^ebb,  Administrator  of  the  National 
/eronautics  and  Space  Agency.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  the  out- 
s  landing  organizers  and  administrators 
1 1  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  most 
c  edicated  and  successful  men  in  Govem- 

1  lent.  The  American  space  achievement 
£  nee  Mr.  Webb  took  over  the  program  as 
c  lief  of  NASA  has  been  a  scientific  and 
( rganlzatlonal  miracle. 

We  in  Oklahoma  are  especially  proud 
{f  him  as  he  came  to  NASA  from  our 
I  itate  where  he  was  president  of  the  dls- 
1  Ingulshed  Frontiers  of  Science  Founda- 
1 1on.  I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  edl- 
( oriai  commending  this  outstanding  pub- 
;  Ic  servant  upon  his  contributions  to  the 
;  ration. 

The  material  follows: 

Kaktbt  Management  of  Spacs 
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(Note. — Excerpts  from  an  article  In  the 
August.  1967,  Fortune  magazine,  reprinted 
)y  permission.) 

The  natU»'s  dylUan  space  program,  the 
argest  single  technological  undertaking  In 
ilstory,  ham  oome  upon  difflciilt  times.  In  this 
;enth  anniversary  year  of  the  first  Soviet 
Jputnlk,  formidable  critics  are  calling  the 
l23-t»UUon  Apollo  project  to  land  a  man  on 
iie  moon  before  1970  "a  can  of  worms"  and 
k  "needleoa  gamble." 

And  perhaps  most  basic,  In  view  of  sug- 
lestlons  of  queetlonable  management  decl- 
iloDS  and  even  goeelp  of  scandal.  Congress 
ind  the  lutlan  are  aaklng:  How  weU  has  the 
US.  been  eerved  by  the  program's  manage- 
ment the  National  AeronauUca  and  Space 
Admlntetr»tlon  and  Ita  boes.  James  EdwUi 
Webb? 

Despite  the  rancor  and  doubt  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  evidence  la  persuasive  that  the 
nation  has  been  weU  served  Indeed. 

This  Is,  for  example,  the  view  of  Dr.  T. 
Keith  Olennao,  NASA's  first  administrator 
and  Webb's  predecessor.  Glennan  had  favored 
a  much  slower  approach  to  a  moon  landing 
than  the  crash  program  ordered  by  President 
Keimedy  In  1961,  but  he  regards  Webb's  per- 
formance in  carrying  out  the  effort  as  "amaa- 
ingly  effective."  Says  Olennan:  "In  1961,  I 
would  not  have  given  him  a  Chinaman's 
chance  to  come  this  close  to  success." 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  CMnplalnta 
about  NASA  are  gnmndleas.  The  fire  that 
claimed  the  Uves  of  three  astronauts  last 
January  during  ground  testing  of  an  Apollo 
command  module  was  a  by-product  of  de- 
plorable negligence.  Webb  himself  concedes 
that  this  neglect  was  caused.  In  part,  by  in- 
adequate management  feedback  on  condi- 
tions In  the  field. 

The  NASA  shortcomings  visible  to  date, 
however,  are  no  worse  than  might  be  ex- 
pected In  an  undertaking  of  siich  colossal 
magnitude  and  unprecedented  complexity, 
IB  the  viflw  ot  management  specialists.  Says 
Simon  Bamo.  vice  chairman  of  TBW  Inc., 


who  himself  managed  the  crash  program  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  a  missile  sys- 
tem in  the  1950e: 

"I  defy  anyone  to  define  a  system  of  man- 
agement to  land  a  r"an  on  the  moon  before 
1970  that  does  not  invite  charges  of  Incompe- 
tence sooner  or  later.  It's  a  science  Olympics 
In  which  you're  supposed  to  do  the  100-yard 
dash  In  three  seconds.  If  you're  not  beaten 
by  the  Busslanc,  you're  beaten  by  accident, 
or  you  find  you  can't  make  such  an  arbitrary 
deadline  anyway." 

To  try  to  overcome  the  odds,  Webb,  now 
60  years  old,  has  developed  a  managerial  doc- 
trine as  extraordinary  aa  the  space  mission 
itself.  Essentially  It  Is  a  bold  extension  of  the 
systems-management  principle  first  applied 
in  the  Pentagon  for  weapon  development. 
This  approach  means  that  the  Pentagon  tries 
to  relate  design  and  procurement  plans  to 
the  weapon  system's  maximum  pHDtentlal.  to 
other  weapon  systems,  to  cost  effectiveness, 
to  foreseeable  strategic  situations,  and  to 
other  special  considerations. 

In  NASA's  case,  the  "system"  Is  usually  an 
exotic  research  objective,  like  landing  a 
package  of  instruments  on  Mars. 

To  master  such  massively  complex  and  ex- 
pensive problems,  the  agency  has  mobilized 
some  20,000  individual  firms,  more  than 
400,000  workers,  and  200  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  a  combine  ot  the  most  advanced  re- 
sources of  American  civlUzatlon. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  committed  the 
Xjs.  to  "the  goal,  before  this  decade  is  out, 
ot  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth." 

The  Kennedy  moon-landing  mandate  con- 
fronted Webb  with  a  sudden,  comprehensive 
government-agency  expansion  without  prec- 
edent in  peacetime.  NASA's  budget  Jumped 
from  Just  under  $1  bUllon  in  fiscal  1961  to 
$3.7  billion  in  1963,  reaching  a  peak  of  $5.2 
billion  In  1965.  The  NASA  payroll  shot  from 
17,500  to  36,000  In  five  years,  and  contractor 
employees  from  57,500  to  a  peak.  In  1966,  of 
377,000. 

A  bewildering  profusion  of  enormous  con- 
tracts was  spread  around  the  aerospace  in- 
dmtry.  A  worldwide  flight-tracking  network 
was  also  set  up.  Concurrently,  Webb's  politi- 
cal and  administrative  skUl  was  taxed  by 
repeated  crises. 

On  top  of  aU  this.  Webb  has  had  to  live 
precariously  for  years  with  the  explosive  po- 
tential— which  finaUy  erupted  In  the  North 
American  affatr — Involved  in  the  sheer  danger 
of  manned  space  flight  and  the  unprece- 
dented quality  standards  that  space  flight 
Imposes  on  NASA  and  Its  contractors. 

How  Jim  Webb  has  survived  six  years  In 
this  kind  of  atmosphere  Is  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  true  marvels  of  Washington.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  helpfxU  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  originally  pushed  for  Webb's  appoint- 
ment. But  Webb's  remarkable  personality  has 
also  been  an  asset. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  he  runs  a 
tight  agency.  The  Budget  Bureau  and  most 
congressmen  admire  the  exceptional  tidiness 
of  his  annual  budget.  Aerospace  executives, 
even  in  private,  have  a  high  regard  for  Webb 
and  his  unusual  abUlty  not  only  to  pick  good 
men  for  htB  staff  but  also  to  generate  a  de- 
gree of  loyalty  and  dedication  that  Is  rare  in 
government  service. 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  Webb  has 
not  been  swamped  has  been  his  deliberate 
policy  to  be  ready  and  quick  to  change  his 
management  structure,  personnel,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Webb's  concept  of  his  Job.  In  effect.  Is  to 
adjiist  management  procedures  ab  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  ever  changing 
nature  of  NASA  activities. 

While  concentrating  on  the  moon  landing 
as  Its  Immediate  obJecUve.  NASA  plana  to 
build  lU  longer-term  operations  around  such 
unmanned  probes  as  Voyager  to  study  con- 
dlUons  on  other  planets,  the  development  of 


nuclear  engines  for  very  distant  manned 
flights,  and  its  Apollo  Applications  program. 

At  the  same  time,  Webb  wants  to  under- 
take extensive  earth  "sensing"  experiments 
to  develop  the  use  of  satellites  for  such  ob- 
servations as  surveying  crop  conditions,  lo- 
cating ore  deposits  and  schools  of  fish. 

If  Jim  Webb  has  his  way,  the  space  pro- 
gram win  soon  enter  a  phase  of  considerable 
commercial  utilization,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vances it  already  has  contributed  to  com- 
munication and  weather  forecasting.  Also, 
the  program  he  proposes,  while  less  exotic 
than  putting  men  in  space  for  exploration, 
will  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new 
Bclentiflc  and  industrial  capability  and,  most 
of  all.  the  management  structure  that  NASA 
has  created. 


James  Webb:   Oua  Man  in  Space 
News  stories  announced  these  space  events 
in  recent  days: 

The  last  in  a  series  of  Lunar  Orblter  space- 
craft was  launched  to  seek  out  possible  land- 
ing sights  on  the  moon  for  astronauts. 

New  safety  features  and  procedures  for 
the   Apollo   spacecraft  were   explained. 

A  joint  Senate-House  Conference  Commit- 
tee has  agreed  on  a  compromise  space  budget 
for  next  year. 

Five  of  eleven  new  astronauts  were  named. 
In  one  vray  or  another,  James  Edwin  Webb 
has  a  role  in  all  of  these  events.  For  Webb 
is  the  highly  capable  director  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  a 
multl-bllllon  dollar  government  operation. 
The  extent  of  Webb's  domain,  the  types 
of  problems  he  faces,  and  the  procedures  he 
uses  to  solve  them  are  examined  In  detail 
In  an  article  from  Fortune  magazine  on  this 
page  today.  But  even  this  material  does  not 
touch  all  the  bases  that  Webb  does. 

"The  best  administrator  I've  got  Is  Jim 
Webb,"  President  JohnsMi  reportedly  said 
recently. 

The  darkest  mark  on  NASA's  record  was 
the  tragic  Apollo  ground  fire  that  took  the 
lives  of  three  American  astronauts.  Prepared 
for  almost  anything  In  space,  the  space  ex- 
perts had  somehow  overlooked  the  on-ground 
dangers.  That  damaged  the  prestige  of  NASA 
and  of  Webb. 

But  with  considerable  swiftness  since  that 
tragedy,  new  precautions  have  been  taken 
for  ground  "practice  runs,"  new  safety  equip- 
ment has  been  added  to  the  spacecraft  It- 
self, and  new  management  procedures  are 
being  followed  for  the  entire  program  In 
hopes  of  avoiding  further  mistakes.  In  short, 
Webb  seems  to  have  put  the  program  back 
on  solid  footing. 

The  UJ3.  space  program  has  led  to  a  whole 
new  series  of  advances  In  scientific  tech- 
nology— and  in  places  as  far  removed  from 
space  as  the  kitchen.  At  the  same  time.  It 
is  reaching  ever  closer  to  the  moon. 

No  small  part  erf  all  this  miracle  Is  owed 
to  James  K.  Webb — a  truly  remarkable  man. 
The  nation  shoud  be  grateful  for  his  con- 
tributions. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TAX  PRO- 
POSALS—A CHOICE  BETWEEN 
HIGHER  TAXES  OR  INFLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press'  financial  writer,  Joseph  R. 
Coyne,  has  offered  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  President's  recent  economic  message. 

He  finds  that  Congress  faces  the  choice 
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between  inflation  or  higher  taxes— a 
"variation  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand." 

The  economic  effect  of  a  potential 
budget  deficit  of  $29  billion,  he  finds,  is 
"when  the  supply  of  goods  is  plentiful 
and  the  demand  low,  the  price  will  be 
low.  But  when  the  supply  is  short  and  the 
demand  high,  the  price  wUl  rise.  The 
same  law  applies  to  financing  a  deficit." 

Without  this  hike,  the  danger  of  in- 
flation is  also  very  real. 

With  extra  money  floating  around  In  the 
economy,  the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
would  Increase  and  prices  would  rise — 

He  writes,  adding: 

The  idea  behind  rising  taxes  Is  to  keep 
the  economy  on  a  more  balanced  course, 
stemming  some  of  the  demand  a  $29  billion 
deficit  would  create. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  Mr.  Coyne's 
Informative  article  from  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times: 
[Prom  the  Anchorage  DaUy  Times,  Aug.  9, 

1967] 
The  Choice:  Higher  Taxes  or  Inflation 
(By  Joseph  R.  Coyne) 
Washington. — Inflation  or  higher  taxes — 
a  variation  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand— Is  the  choice  President  Johnson 
gives  Congress  in  urging  adoption  of  a  10 
per  cent  income  tax  sxorcharge. 

Failure  to  approve  higher  taxes,  the  ad- 
ministration contends,  could  only  lead  to 
splraling  Inflation. 

The  economic  effect  of  a  potential  budget 
deficit  of  $29  bUllon — the  ultimate  possible 
figure  presented  by  Johnson — Is  governed  In 
a  free  economy  by  a  basic  law  of  economics. 
Briefly  stated,  when  the  supply  of  goods 
Is  plentiful  and  the  demand  low,  the  price 
will  be  low.  But  when  the  supply  Is  short  and 
demand  high  the  price  wlU  rise. 

The  same  law  applies  to  financing  a 
deficit. 

The  administration  can  cut  spending  to 
trim  the  potential  deficit,  a  course  iirged 
strongly  by  some  Republicans.  Beyond  that, 
however,  it  must  borrow  money  or  raise 
taxes,  or  both. 

With  higher  taxes  and  spending  cuts, 
Johnson  says  the  deficit  can  be  cut  to  be- 
tween $14  billion  and  $18  billion.  It's  this 
amount  which  must  be  borrowed. 

A  $29-billlon  deficit  covered  by  borrowing, 
government  economists  say,  would  only  re- 
sult In  more  Inflation  with  its  higher  In- 
terest rates  and  higher  prices. 

One  top  goverrunent  official  said  prices  are 
exp>ected  to  rise  further  in  coming  months — 
but  not  as  much  as  last  year — even  if  taxes 
are  raised. 

Here  basically  Is  what  government  econ- 
omists think  would  happen  If  the  deficit 
reached  $29  bUllon: 

The  federal  government  would  be  forced 
to  borrow  the  money  In  a  market  where  In- 
terest rates  already  soared  to  near  last  year's 
heights  because  of  heavy  borrowing  by  cor- 
porations and  state  and  local  governments. 
Because  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
this  would  push  Interest  rates  even  higher. 

Money  would  be  diverted  from  the  mort- 
gage market  into  these  more  lucrative  invest- 
ments and  the  housing  Industry,  now  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  last  year's  depression, 
would  suffer  a  severe  setback.  This  would 
mean  unemployment  and  fewer  paychecks 
in  the  construction  Industry. 

It  wo\ild  also  send  the  cost  of  mortgagto 
rocketing  skyward  again  because  the  supply 
of  mortgage  money  would  be  below  the 
demand. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  an  alterna- 
tive already  rejected  by  both  the  board  and 
the   administration,  could  expand  the  na- 


tion's money  supply  through  Its  regulation  of 
national  bank  and  securities  transactions. 
This  would  cover  the  Increased  borrowing  but 
would  have  an  extreme  side-effort — heavy 
Inflation. 

With  extra  money  floating  around  In  the 
economy,  the  demand  for  goods  and  services 
would  increase  and  prices  would  rise. 

A  wage-price  spiral  would  result  as  labor 
tried  to  offset  higher  prices  with  demands  for 
higher  wages. 

The  Idea  behind  raising  taxes  Is  to  keep 
the  economy  on  a  more  balanced  course, 
stemming  some  of  the  demand  a  $29  billion 
deficit  would  create. 


IS  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TO  BE  A 
HANDOUT? 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana    [Mr.  BoggsI   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  insert 
in   the  Record   a   splendid   column   by 
Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  a  noted  syndicated 
columnist  and  economics  reporter,  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  August  15,  1967. 

Miss  Porter's  column  clearly  answers 
the  erroneous  charges  that  social  security 
benefits  will  be  provided  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  that  the  social  security  system 
funds  have  been  raided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  periodically,  these  false 
charges  are  circulated.  There  is  no  truth 
to  them. 

Social  security  Is  financially  sound. 
The  system  is  actuarially  sound. 

The  social  security  system  Is  well  ad- 
ministered, and  it  pays  benefits  to  more 
than  23  million  citizens  every  month. 
It  is  truly  a  program  we  can  be  proud  of. 
I  would  like  my  fellow  colleagues  to 
have  the  benefit  of  Miss  Porter's  column 
of  August  15  in  the  Evening  Star.  The 
column  follows : 

Is  Social  Secxtrtty  To  Be  a  Handout? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Win  the  amount  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits you  can  expect  to  receive  when  you  re- 
tire be  based  on  the  amounts  you  have  con- 
tributed In  Social  Security  taxes  over  the 
years — or  will  the  benefits  be  handed  out 
simply  on  the  basis  of  need,  the  way  public 
welfare  funds  are  handed  out? 

WUl  our  Social  Security  System  remain 
a  sound,  self-financed  insurance  system — or 
will  U.S.  Treas\iry  funds  be  raided  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  Social  Security  benefits? 

These  are  among  the  questions  now  being 
raised  by  the  U.S.  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce. Local  chambers  are  now  urging  us  to 
write,  call  or  wire  our  congressmen  and  de- 
mand rejection  of  proposals  In  the  Social 
Security  blU  which,  the  chamber  says, 
"would  convert  Social  Security  Into  a  wel- 
fare-type program  to  help  fight  the  'war  on 
poverty.' " 

AN    EARNED    BIGHT 

The  charges  are  so  serious  and  so  funda- 
mental that  they  cry  out  for  objective  anal- 
ysis. To  be  specific: 

Charge:  Social  Security  benefits  wlU  be 
paid  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Explanation:  Social  Security  benefits  have 
always  been  a  matter  of  earned  right — 
through  the  contributions  we  make.  A  basis 
of  the  above  charge  is  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  benefit  for 
retired  workers  from  $44  to  $50.  The  goal  of 


this  proposal  is  to  pay  a  slightly  more  mean- 
ingful benefit  to  the  relatively  few  workers 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  before 
retirement  to  make  full  contributions  to  the 
system  because  they  were  too  old  when  the 
sjretem  began  or  because  their  occupations 
were  not  covered  by  Social  Security  until  re- 
cently. Preferential  concessions  to  older 
workers  are  made  at  the  start  of  many  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

Charge:  U.S.  Treasury  funds  will  be 
"raided"  to  pay  for  new  benefits  proposed 
under  the  Social  Security  bill — undermining 
the  original  principle  of  a  sell-financing  sys- 
tem. 

Explanation:  Under  the  present  version  of 
the  bill,  special  benefits  for  workers  aged 
72  or  over  who  were  unable  to  work  long 
enough  under  Social  Security  to  qualify  for 
regular  benefits  would  be  raised  from  $35  to 
$40  a  month — and  Treasury  general  funds 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  In- 
crease. However,  there  is  under  present  law  a 
rigid  time  limit  on  eligibility  for  this  special 
benefit:  nobody  who  reaches  72  after  1967 
would  qualify.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
raise — as  was  the  purpose  of  "blanketing  in" 
this  group  through  previous  amendments — 
is  to  fill  a  small  gap  In  the  system,  not  to 
set  a  precedent. 

THREE    trust   FUNDS 

Charge:  The  Social  Security  contributions 
we  are  now  making  actually  are  going  Into 
general  Treasury  funds. 

Explanation:  All  Social  Security  taxes 
American  workers  and  the'r  employers  are 
now  paying  and  are  scheduled  to  pay  in  the 
future  are,  by  law,  deposited  in  three  huge 
trust  funds.  These  funds  may  be  spent  only 
to  pay  Social  Security  benefits  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  Amounts  not  needed  to  meet 
current  reeds  are  Invested  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities  to  earn  the  going  rate  of 
interest,  and  In  times  of  high  Interest  rates — 
such  as  now — the  Social  Security  funds  maks 
out  very  well  Indeed. 

Today  an  estimated  5.5  million  Americans 
are  being  kept  out  of  poverty  by  their  Social 
Security  benefits.  Today  some  3.4  miUlon 
children  under  18  are  being  kept  out  of 
orphanages — again  by  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

These  "side  effects"  of  the  Social  Security 
system  are  entirely  consistent  \.lth  the  sys- 
tem's original  purpose  of  preventing  depend- 
ency and  destitution  in  old  age. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL 
BOARD  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT DESERVES  THE  STRONG 
"UPPORT  OF  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  today  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress an  important  proposal  to  improve 
the  education  of  150,000  schoolchildren 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposal  is  a  step  forward  from 
the  reorganization  plan  now  in  the 
books — a  step  to  modernize  the  structure 
of  the  District's  education  system  by 
providing  for  the  popular  election  of  its 
school  board. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  11 -member  school  board — 
eight  members  to  be  selected  by  their 
neighbors   and   three   elected   at   large. 
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Thfese  members  must  be  District  resi- 
dei  ts  for  at  least  4  years  and  reside  In 
the  school  electoral  districts  for  at  least 

Washington  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  ;he  country  which  does  not  enjoy  the 
rig  it  to  select  its  own  school  board.  I 
be]  ieve  this  proposal  will  not  only  remedy 
an  Injustice,  but  will  also  provide  a  voice 
foi  direct  citizen  participation  in  the 
op  iration  of  local  schools. 

'his  proposal  is  fair,  just,  and  progres- 
sivfe.  I  believe  the  90th  Congress  will 
str  ongly  support  a  new  plan  for  District 
pr>gress — and  one  so  fundamental  to 
th{  public's  welfare. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  PROPOSAL 
?OR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
30ARD  ELECTIONS  DESPERATELY 
iJEEDED  TO  INSURE  SOUND  EDU- 
CATION IN  WASHINGTON 
!^r.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ur  animous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fr>m  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  ex- 
teid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ol  jectlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr>m  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
C  (ngress  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
8(  0,000  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lu  mbla  who  have  supported  reorganiza- 
ti  m  of  the  city's  government. 

This  reorganization  plan  is  now  a 
nality.  And  today,  President  Johnson 
h  IS  proposed  a  further  step  to  modernize 
a  lother  vital  aspect  of  our  community's 
li|e — its  school  system. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  crea- 
tfcn  of  an  ll-member  elected  school 
b  )ard  that  will  enable  District  residents 
t »  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  operation  of 
tteir  schools. 

This  proposal  is  desperately  needed  be- 
cause, as  President  Johnson  notes : 

No  other  city  In  the  Nation  conducts  the 
i  indamental  school  board  selection  in  a 
r  lanner  which  so  Isolates  the  school  system 
ffom  the  community  It  serves. 

This  Congress  is  firmly  on  record  that 
.f  believes  in  good  and  representative 
i  overnment  for  the  District.  I  believe  the 
iiajority  of  our  members  will  embrace 
the  President's  school  board  proposal 
1  iTith  the  same  spirit  and  dedication. 


ingly  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
elements  in  the  Nation's  transportation 
system.  Today  the  average  towboat  can 
propel  twice  as  much  cargo  as  was  pos- 
sible only  a  decade  ago.  The  result  is 
lower  costs  to  producers.  Between  1960 
and  1966  freight  rates  for  barges  dropped 
from  $2.56  per  ton  to  $2.31  per  ton. 

A  key  factor  contributing  to  this  record 
of  high  efficiency  has  been  the  ability  of 
bargemen  to  haul  different  kinds  of  goods 
simultaneously— whether  these  items 
were  exempt  from  ICC  fees  or  not.  If  one 
cargo — for  example,  steel  pipes — were 
subject  to  regulation,  the  barge  operator 
paid  those  fees.  He  did  not.  however,  have 
to  pay  a  surcharge  on  items  normally 
exempt,  even  though  his  tow  might  mix 
regulated  and  nonregulated  materials. 

Unfortunately,  a  recent  interpretation 
of  section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  would  make  barge  operators 
liable  to  a  charge  on  normally  exempt 
cargo,  if  any  regulated  items  are  includ- 
ed in  the  tow. 

The  upshot  of  this  ruling  is  clear: 
larger  carriers  will  be  forced  to  segregate 
regulated  and  exempt  commodities,  re- 
sulting in  smaller,  costlier  tows.  In  a  time 
of  great  technological  innovations  in 
both  our  waterways  and  our  towing  ca- 
pacities, such  a  restriction  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

I  therefore  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Boggs,  Adams,  and 
Cabell,  in  seeking  to  amend  the  disputed 
section  303(b)  to  allow  the  carriers  to 
mix  regulated  and  nonregulated  cargoes, 
without  incurring  charges  for  those  ma- 
terials normally  exempt  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  barge  com- 
panies have  staked  much  of  their  future 
on  the  improved  opportunities  which 
only  the  new  technology  can  provide.  To 
realize  the  benefits  of  increased  produc- 
tivity and  continue  the  trend  toward 
lower  costs,  I  urge  the  House  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  proposal. 


plane  accommodations.  Several  days  ago 
we  saw  the  culmination  of  his  efforts 
when  Eastern  Airlines  announced  that 
certain  flights  between  our  Capital  City 
of  Washington  and  Newark  had  been  re- 
placed by  jetplanes  which  will  provide 
faster,  safer,  and  more  comfortable  serv- 
ice between  these  two  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  his  persistent  and  vig- 
orous actions,  Congressman  Joseph  Min- 
isH  not  only  served  \As  own  New  Jersey 
constituents,  but  also  aided  the  New 
York-bound  traveler  who  uses  Newark  as 
his  departure  or  arrival  point.  He  should 
have  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people  who 
use  the  Newark-Washington  terminals, 
for  they  are  now  enjoying  faster,  quieter, 
and  safer  service. 

But  this  is  typical  of  Congressman 
MiNisH,  for  he  is  a  person  who  gets 
things  done.  He  has  shown  this  in  the 
present  Instance  and  many  times  In  the 
past  in  other  matters.  He  is  a  valuable 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  definite  as- 
set to  liis  congressional  district.  I  am 
pleased  to  number  him  as  one  of  the 
great  legislators  in  this  distinguished 
House  and  one  of  my  most  helpful  col- 
leagues. 

In  tackling  this  problem  of  modem, 
safe,  and  rapid  plane  travel  between  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  the  Newark  termi- 
nal. Congressman  Minish  had  to  con- 
vince a  powerful  public  carrier  of  the 
necessity  of  a  move  for  better  plane 
travel.  This  was  not  an  easy  task,  but 
with  perseverance  and  constant  watch- 
fulness over  progress  in  this  respect. 

Congressman  Minish  finally  won  out. 
For  his  effort  we  should  express  our 
deepest  thanks. 


MR  HAMILTON'S  STATEMENT  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT,  MODERNIZING  REGULA- 
TIONS OP  BARGE  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may  ex- 
pend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
_  introduce  a  bill  which  will  give  much- 
needed  relief  to  the  Nation's  bargelines. 

Carrying  over  9  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Intercity  freight,  barges  have  increas- 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
MINISH 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  otf  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  colleague  of  mine,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  ablest  Con^iressmen.  I  refer  to 
the  Honorable  Joseph  G.  Minish,  who 
represents  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict  of   New   Je/sey   with  dignity   and 
honor. 

Joe  Minish  was  a  prime  factor  in  ob- 
taining recently  more  modern  and  com- 
fortable air  transportation  between 
Washington  and  Newark,  N.J.  He  fought 
for  this  modern  mode  of  transportation 
for  .';ome  time. 

The  main  passenger  carrying  line. 
Eastern  Airlines,  provided  this  profitable 
shuttle  service  to  its  patrons  witl.  mostly 
early  model  equipment,  until  Joe  Minish 
took  upon  himself  to  stir  ^his  airline  into 
action  to   provide  better  laciilties  and 


AN  ELECTED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  joined  in 
support  for  an  elected  school  board  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yesterday  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  lead  by  our  chair- 
man, introduced  legislation  to  provide  an 
elected  ll-member  board.  With  every- 
body united  behind  this  proposal,  I  am 
hopeful  it  can  be  speedily  adopted  so 
that  next  year  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton can  elect  their  school  board  mem- 
bers. , 

The  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
are  not  all  that  we  would  like  them  to  be. 
But  there  is  hope  that  they  will  be  sig- 
nificantly improved  in  the  near  future 
if  certain  steps  are  taken.  First,  the  Con- 
gress must  provide  additional  money  for 
the  schools,  and  provide  it  before  the 
school  year  begins  so  that  it  can  be  used 
most  effectively.  Second,  the  present 
school  board  must  be  able  to  choose  and 
attract  a  new  superintendent  who  will 
change  some  of  the  outmoded  practices 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  schools.  Fi- 
nally, the  needed  capstone  is  an  elected 
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school  board,  so  that  each  family  is  given 
the  basic  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
policymaking  body  that  controls  the  di- 
rection and  progress  of  their  schools. 

If  these  three  steps  are  taken  we  can 
begin  the  journey  toward  the  goal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  be- 
coming a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  RUSH  TO  THE 
AID  OF  GEO 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  impressive  review  of  the 
broad  religious  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  against  poverty  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Religious  News  Service 
and  carried  in  the  Catholic  Messenger  of 
July  20. 

I  shall  include  the  entire  article  In  the 
Record,  but  first  I  would  like  to  give 
emphasis  to  two  important  points  made 
with  respect  to  the  overall  effort  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity. 

First,  the  article  states: 

Between  the  revolutionary  and  patroniz- 
ing, the  war  on  poverty  effort  represents  a 
compromise  which  tries  to  steer  a  realistic 
middle  course  among  partially  conflicting 
objectives. 

And,  second,  the  article  points  out: 
The  basic  point  of  diflference  (with  estab- 
lished programs)  lies  In  OEO's  self-help  con- 
cept, which  alms  to  go  beyond  the  distribu- 
tion of  needed  supplies  and  to  help  aid 
recipients  to  become  self-sufficient.  Unlike 
traditional  programs,  the  OEO,  attempting 
to  attack  the  roots  of  the  poverty  problem, 
aims  ultimately  at  eliminating  itself.  ' 

I  stress  these  points  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  they  reflect 
a  sound  philosophy  this  House  can  sup- 
port In  carrying  the  attack  on  poverty 
forward  under  OEO. 

The  article— "Religious  Leaders  Rush 
to  the  Aid  of  GEO"— follows: 

Religious  Leaders  Rush  to  the 
Aid   or  OEO 


Religious  leaders  who  support  government 
anti-poverty  programs  have  received  an  un- 
expected assist. 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  became  the  latest 
ally  enroUed  In  the  War  on  Poverty  when  he 
announced,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  that  he  Is 
"a  convert"  to  the  cause.  He  had  opj>osed  the 
War  on  Poverty  when  it  began,  he  said,  but, 
after  studying  what  the  Bible  said  about 
poverty  and  investigating  the  prog^rams  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  "now  I  am 
for  it." 

His  endorsement  came  at  a  time  when  the 
OEO  seemed  to  be  facing  serious  trouble  In 
Congress,  with  proposals  for  driistlc  budget 
cuts  reinforced  by  other  proposals  that  the 
OEO  should  be  dismantled  and  Its  program 
divided  among  other  agencies. 

Despite  some  philosophical  or  program 
matic  disagreements  In  various  areas,  reU- 
gious  approval  of  the  OEO  has  been  wide- 
spread since  the  program  began.  It  is  focused 
chiefly  in  the  Interreliglous  Committee 
Against  Poverty,  an  agency  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches;  the  U.S. 


Catholic  Conference;  the  Synagogue  Coiincll 
of  America  and  cooperaUng  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. 

At  a  meeting  in  June,  the  ICAP  endorsed 
the  $2.06  billion  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  for  OEO's  pro- 
grams next  year.  It  opposed  RepubUcan  pro- 
posals for  the  disbanding  of  the  agency,  along 
vrith  the  proposal  that  poverty  areas  should 
supply  more  of  the  funds  for  OEO  projects 
and  that,  more  money  be  allocated  for 
research. 

Although  Billy  Graham's  "conversion"  Is 
symptomatic  of  a  large  and  growing  religious 
consensus  on  the  need  to  combat  poverty, 
there  are  still  wide  divergencies  of  approach 
to  the  problem. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  community  or- 
ganizer Saul  Alinsky  has  repeatedly  told 
churchmen  that  they  are  "scared  of  the  word 
'revolution'  "  and  that  they  must  engage  In 
a  power  struggle  with  the  social  struct\ire. 
Traditionally,  the  religious  approach  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  has  emphasized  voluntary 
giving,  an  attitude  whose  overtones  some  of 
the  recipients  seem  to  resent. 

Between  the  revolutionary  and  patronizing, 
the  War  on  Poverty  efl'ort  represents  a  com- 
promise which  tries  to  steer  a  realistic  middle 
course  among  partially  conflicting  objectives. 
A  survey  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  press 
indicates  that  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
religious  leaders  still  find  the  American  peo- 
ple's commitment  to  anti-poverty  efforts 
Inadequate. 

Typical  of  this  attitude  is  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  who  criticized  "an  air  of 
self-satisfaction  among  Americans"  on  the 
poverty  issue. 

"It  Is  very  hard."  he  said,  "to  tell  them 
that  they  have  Just  scratched  the  surface  and 
have  not  even  begun  to  face  the  real 
problems." 

A  similar  dlssatlsficatlon  was  expressed  by 
the  Anti-Poverty  Task  Force  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches,  which  called  the  War 
on  Poverty  "an  urgent  national  priority"  but 
added  that  "some  programs  have  not  been 
completely  satisfactory." 

"However,"  the  statement  added,  "the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  has  generally 
been  limited  only  by  the  legal  mandate,  avail- 
able funds  and  some  local  abuse." 

One  advantage  of  the  War  on  Poverty  over 
traditional  welfare  programs  was  pointed  out 
recently  by  Archbishop  James  P.  Davis  of 
Santa  Fe.  Conventional  relief  and  welfare 
programs,  he  said,  "tend  to  make  relief  a  way 
of  life."  He  haUed  OEO  programs  as  "a  frontal 
assault  on  the  poverty  problems  in  this 
country." 

The  basic  point  of  difference  lies  in  OEO's 
self-help  concept,  which  alms  to  go  beyond 
the  distribution  of  needed  supplies  and  to 
help  aid  recipients  become  self-sufficient. 
Unlike  traditional  programs,  the  OEO,  at- 
tempting to  attack  the  roots  of  the  poverty 
problem,  alms  ultimately  at  eliminating 
Itself. 

Philosophical  overtones  of  this  approach, 
much  discussed  among  social  workers,  re- 
ceived a  semipubllc  airing  in  a  statement  by 
Bishop  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  executive 
director  of  Catholic  Relief  Services.  Bishop 
Swanstrom  praised  the  "se!f-help"  concept 
but  noted  that  In  many  areas  and  many  In- 
dividual cases  the  providing  of  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life  is  stUl  a  prime  objective. 

Bishop  Swanstrom's  remarks  recognized 
that  besides  those  who  can  be  given  training. 
Jobs,  health  care  and  other  services  which 
will  make  them  finally  self-sufficient,  there 
is  a  significant  proportion  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents In  the  U.S.  who  must  be  permanently 
supported  by  society.  The  statement  of  Jesus, 
"the  poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  remains 
statistically  accurate  and  shows  no  signs  of 
being  bypassed  by  history. 

Besides  self  help,  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant new  element  in  OEO  projects  Is  the 


participation  of  the  poor  In  the  planning  and 
management  of  antlpoverty  programs.  This 
Innovation,  supported  by  many  religious 
spokesmen,  has  been  accepted  by  OEO  as  part 
of  its  basic  philosophy,  though  Its  Implemen- 
tation still  raises  controversy  in  some  areas. 
The  concept  is  closely  related  to  two  parallel 
and  Interlocking  social  drives  which  seem 
sure  to  develop  further  In  the  future:  the 
organizing  of  the  poor  Into  pressure  groups 
by  Saul  Alinsky  and  others  who  have  adopted 
his  style  and  the  parallel  but  more  specialized 
movements  which  take  "black  power"  as  their 
slogan. 

While  conservative  congressmen  stiU  ex- 
press fear  of  what  they  consider  "soclallsUc" 
overtones  In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  pro- 
gram Is  sometimes  assailed  from  the  other 
side  by  spokesmen  for  the  poor.  Their  objec- 
tions, directed  either  against  a  particxilur 
project  or  against  the  overall  anti-poverty 
effort,  criticize  limitation  of  objective  and 
frequently  view  the  War  on  Poverty  as  a  new 
way  of  making  the  poor  adapt  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  middle  class. 

The  Implementation  of  programs,  through 
structures  which  already  exist  and  have  been 
"corrupted"  by  their  alliance  to  the  status 
quo.  is  also  criticized. 

One  such  objection  was  stated  recently  In 
Cleveland  by  Phillip  Mason,  director  of  com- 
munity development  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram of  the  Cleveland  Council  of  Churches. 
"If  you  channel  poverty  money  through  a 
crooked  political  system."  he  said,  "it  will  do 
no  good.  If  funds  are  not  controlled  by  the 
people  in  the  ghetto  then  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  not  working." 

"Black  power"  advocates,  still  a  relatively 
small  group  and  ^v-ldely  dismissed  as  extrem- 
ists, speak  to  some  extent  for  a  much  larger 
group  whose  attitude  on  poverty  shuns  racial 
overtones.  The  basic  point  of  agreement  Is  a 
belief  that  programs  which  will  enable  the 
poor  to  function  effectively  in  the  present 
social  structure  are  not  the  final  answer  to 
poverty. 

What  these  groups  envision  is  a  direct  as- 
sault on  the  social  structure  Itself,  to  elimi- 
nate the  conditions  which  have  perpetuated 
poverty  and  social  division  in  the  past. 
Among  the  basic  objectives  of  this  move- 
ment is  a  redistribution  of  economic  power. 
Related  to  this  objective,  and  probably  more 
readily  attainable,  is  the  much-discussed 
Idea  of  a  "negative  Income  tax"  which  would 
guarantee  a  certain  minimum  annual  income 
to  every  American. 

At  present,  these  objectives  lie  In  the  dis- 
tant future.  If  indeed  they  are  even  possible. 
But  they  motivate  a  significant  element  at 
one  extreme  of  a  nationwide  alliance  dedi- 
cated to  eliminating  a  major  social  problem. 
The  enrollment  of  Billy  Graham  In  this 
effort,  on  terms  which  are  still  not  fully  de- 
fined but  which  certainly  differ  from  those  of 
Saul  Alinsky,  Indicates  how  the  support  for 
a  War  on  Poverty  U  growing.  The  full  effect 
of  this  consensus  on  America's  future  will 
not  be  felt  for  some  time — probably  not  until 
after  oiu-  other  war,— the  one  In  Vietnam, 
has  ended. 


MCCARTHY  WARNS  OP  WAR  WITH 
CHINA:  URGES  DEESCALATION. 
NEW  U.S.  PEACE  INITIATIVES, 
CONCENTRATION  OF  ACUTE  DO- 
JVtESTTC  ILLS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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\x.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 

jiy  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  dismayed 

he  recent  escalation  of  the  war  in 

nam.  We  are  now  bombing  within 

miles  of  the  border  of  Communist 

.  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 

raids  so  close  to  the  border.  They 

increase  the  possibility  of  a  con- 

f  rofcta'tion  with  China. 

Iideed,  they  fit  precisely  into  the  in- 
^s  ant  anti-American  line  being  fed  to 
the  Chinese  people  by  Chairman  Mao  Tse 
Tu  ig  The  effect  of  this  drumfire  propa- 
on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  par- 
Ucilarly  the  youth,  was  graphically  il- 
rated  last  night  in  an  hour-long  CBS 
.js  special. 

]  r  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  Jun  G. 

1  ;as  is  correct,  the  latest  raids  are  only 

I  relude.  Mr.  Lucas  yesterday  said  the 

$.  Air  Force  and  Navy  will  carry  the 

war  to  other  until-now  untouched 

-oets  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

:  At.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 

States  should  be  deescalating  the 

conflict  rather  than  escalating  it. 

:  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
ad  ninistration  to  resume  the  initiative 
engage  the  United  Nations  Security 
in  a  Vietnam  debate.  The  U.S. 
relolution  on  this  matter  has  been  before 
;  Seciirity  Council  since  January  1966. 
[  would  also  like  to  see  the  United 
^„  halt  strategic  bombing  of  Vietnam 
concentrate  solely  on  tactical  bomb- 
The  latter,  I  believe,  should  be  con- 
,«  into  military  air  actions  to  in- 
t^-dlct  the  supply  lines  of  the  North 
V  Btnamese  on  and  around  the  nth 
pj  rallel. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
tc  rial  of  Sunday,  August  13,  wliich  de- 
clured: 

We   remain   convinced    that    there    Is   no 

I,,  eap  or  easy  way  to  "victory"  through  aerial 

.to<  mbardment  or  tightened  naval  blockade. 

.  The  wiser  course.  In  our  judgment,  is  to 

a\  batltute  a  renewed  search  for  roads  to  the 

n  igotlatlng  table  lor  the  delusive  notion  that 

w  side  In  Vietnam  Is  going  to  "win"  on 

^  battlefield.  Our  faith  In  that  approach 

not  destroyed  by  the  lack  of  success  that 

^^  attended  past  peace  bids,  even  when  ac- 

o  tmpanled  by  halts  In  the  bombing. 


either 


But  I  also  agree  with  the  Times  view 
tiat— 

To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  without  any 
V  orkable  arrangemenU  for  Its  future  sta- 
t  Ulty  would  be  not  only  a  disastrous  humUl- 
atlon  for  the  United  States  but  a  funda- 
mental upeet  to  world  balance. 

The  only  tenable  exit,  as  the  Times  also 
s  aid.  Is  through  a  negotiated  accord.  The 
£  Bttlng  for  another  peace  try  should  be 
light  as  soon  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
f  lections  are  over  provided  the  time  be- 
Iween  now  and  then  is  used  to  remove 
1  he  clouds  that  befog  those  elections. 

Last  week  I  joined  with  56  of  my  col- 
eagues  In  the  House  in  calling  upon 
>resident  Johnson  to  warn  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  junta  that  unless 
t  allowed  a  fair  presidential  election  the 
Jnited  States  might  "imdertake  a  serious 
■eappraisal  of  its  policies  in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  recent 
;vents  In  the  United  States  accentuate 
■he  necessity  for  a  prompt  and  early 
legotiated  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  That  war  Is  now  costing  the  United 


States  $70  million  a  day.  It  is  having 
adverse  consequences  on  our  national 
economy.  Our  domestic  programs  are 
grossly  underfunded. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the 
United  States  to  tackle  its  acute  do- 
mestic problems.  Solutions  to  these 
long-festering  problems  were  postponed 
by  World  War  n,  by  the  cold  war,  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
we  can  no  longer  wait. 

The  United  States  today  faces  the 
gravest  domestic  crisis  in  over  a  hundred 
years.  We  have  civil  disorders  in  our 
cities,  underpaid  police,  polluted  air,  pol- 
luted rivers  and  lakes,  rat-infested  slum 
housing,  unsafe  highways.  The  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  week  presented  figures  pointing 
up  the  immense  spending  on  the  war 
vis-a-vis  what  we  are  spending  on  cer- 
tain domestic  programs.  He  estimates 
that  of  a  $44  billion  increase  in  the  pro- 
jected fiscal  1968  budget,  S29.7  billion 
has  gone  to  defense,  all  but  $3.8  billion 
of  which  was  for  Vietnam.  That  is  a  $26- 
billion  increase  for  Vietnam  against  in- 
creases in  the  following  items. 

First.  For  public  housing — $600  mil- 
lion. 

Second.  For  other  low-rent  housing — 
$600  million. 

Third.  For  secondary  and  elementary 
education — $1.4  billion. 

Fourth.  For  aid  to  the  blind,  elderly, 
dependent  children,  and  so  forth— $1.4 
biUion. 

Fifth.  For  the  antipoverty  program — 
$1.6  billion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  mo- 
ment of  great  national  crisis  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  severely  limited  on 
what  it  can  spend  at  home  by  the  many 
billions  of  dollars  it  has  committed  the 
Nation  to  spend  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  current  controversy  over  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  proposals  has  brought  home 
the  message  that  the  United  States,  pow- 
erful and  rich  as  it  is,  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  must  be  done.  I  believe  our  do- 
mestic problems  should  be  given  top  pri- 
ority- ,  ,  ,.  , 
As  Ronald  Steel  declares  in  his  book, 

Pax  Americana: 

Amerlc-^.'s  worth  to  the  world  will  be 
measured  not  by  the  solutions  she  seeks  to 
Impose  on  others,  but  by  the  degree  to  which 
she  achieves  her  own  ideals  at  home. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  50  MILLION 
TAXPAYERS  A  LOBBY  FOR  TAX 
REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss],  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  many  of  us  have  been  urging  the 
administration  to  raise  a  substantial 
part  of  the  additional  revenue  needed  to 
meet  fiscal  1968  expenditures  by  plug- 
ging tax  loopholes  rather  than  by  a 
general  across-the-board  tax  increase, 
such  as  the  President  again  requested  on 
August  7. 

Raising  the  needed  revenue  by  tax 
reform  would  have  a  double  advantage. 


REDUCING   THE   TNEQtmTES 

In  terms  of  tax  policy,  it  would  reduce 
the  inequities  in  our  present  tax  system, 
placing  the  burden  of  high  taxes  on 
those  who  now  escape  paying  their  fair 

In  1964— the  latest  year  for  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  figures— 
19  of  the  482  taxpayers  reporting  an  in- 
come of  $1  million  or  more  paid  no  in- 
come tax.  The  remaining  463  paid  less 
than  30  percent  of  their  income  in  taxes, 
even  though  the  tax  rate  for  all  taxable 
income  in  excess  of  $100,000  is  70  per- 
cent. 

MINIMIZING    DEMAND DAMPENING 

In  terms  of  fiscal  policy,  raising  addi- 
tional  revenue   by   tax   reform,   rather 
than    by    a    10-percent    surtax,    would 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  slowing 
down  of  economic  growth  and  the  in- 
crease in   unemployment  which  would 
ensue  from   the  proposed  surtax.   The 
surtax,  to  the  extent  that  it  cuts  down 
on   the  spending  power  of   consumers, 
and  of  investors  in  real  plant  and  equip- 
ment, inevitably  slows  down  growth  and 
jobs — at  a  time  when  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity  is   utilized   at   only   aroimd    85 
percent,  and  when  unemployment  is  up 
to  around  4  percent.  A  tax  reform  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  hand,  could  raise 
large  sums  needed  to  repair  the  Treas- 
ury revenues  in  a  manner  which  is  at 
once  the  most  equitable,  and  the  most 
likely  to  reach  presently  untaxed  income 
that  goes  not  into  consumption  or  into 
productive  investment,  but  into  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  market,  commodities, 
real  estate,  and  in  investment  overseas. 
Thus,  tax  reform  commends  itself  as 
the  fiscal  method  of  raising  the  most 
revenue  while  doing  the  least  harm. 

What  would  be  a  good  tax  reform 
package?  A  package  that  I  offer  for 
consideration  would  include  treatment 
of  nine  tax  loopholes.  Action  to  stop  the 
drain  of  revenue  from  these  nine  sources 
would  provide  additional  revenues  of  at 
least  $4  billion  a  year— roughly  equal  to 
the  $4.3  bilUon  of  additional  revenue 
projected  from  the  proposed  10-percent 
surcharge  on  individuals. 

A     NINE-POINT     PACKAGE 

Here  are  at  least  nine  leaks  in  the 
present  tax  system: 

First.  Untaxed  capital  gains:  Savings 
$2.5  billion.  ^     ^  ^ 

Let  us  start  with  the  biggest  of  what 
Senator  Douglas  used  to  call  tax  "truck 
holes." 

The  Federal  revenues  this  year  will  be 
$2.5  billion  smaller  because  capital  gains 
income  on  appreciated  property  when  it 
is  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion legally  escanes  all  taxation.  If  tax- 
payer sells  for  $15,000  stock  which  he 
bought  for  $5,000,  his  tax— at  maximum 
25  percent  capital  gains  rates— will  be 
$2,300.  If  he  delays  a  day  and  dies  own- 
ing the  stock,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs 
will  pay  any  income  tax,  and  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  out  the  $2,500. 

This  loophole  greatly  favors  those  who 
have  large  amounts  of  accumulated 
wealth  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 

Moreover,  the  anticipation  of  a  tax- 
free  transfer  of  appreciated  property  has 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  locking-in  in- 
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vestment  funds  which  would  normally 
follow  investment  opportunities.  Instead 
of  selling  and  reinvesting,  older  people 
freeze  their  investment  portfolios  to  save 
paying  capital  gains  tax. 

This  income  tax  loophole  can  be  closed, 
accompanied  by  conforming  amend- 
ments. It  was  a  part  of  the  tax  reform 
program  President  Kennedy  sponsored 
in  1962.  I  am  told  that  at  one  point  it 
was  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  only  to  be  subsequently  lost 
before  the  final  version  of  the  bill  was 
reported. 

Second.  Unlimited  charitable  deduc- 
tion: Savings  $50  million. 

A  painless  way  to  raise  $50  million  is 
to  abolish  the  little-known  unlimited 
charitable  deduction. 

The  ordinary  taxpayer  may  not  de- 
duct more  than  30  percent  of  his  income 
for  his  contributions  to  charity,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  he  gives.  Not  so  with  the 
millionaire  looking  for  a  tax  dodge.  A 
special  dispensation  in  the  tax  law  al- 
lows him  to  deduct  gifts  to  charity  with- 
out limit  if  in  8  of  10  previous  years  a 
total  of  90  percent  or  better  of  his  tax- 
able income  has  been  given  to  charity 
or  paid  in  taxes. 

This  provision  does  not  require  that 
the  millionaire  give  away  or  pay  in  taxes 
90  percent  of  his  actual  income  for  nearly 
a  decade  to  qualify. 

For  example,  to  qualify  for  the  unlim- 
ited charitable  deduction  a  high-bracket 
taxpayer  with  a  taxable  Income  of  $1 
million  may  give  away  and  pay  In  State 
and  local  taxes  90  percent  of  his  income, 
or  $900,000.  But  if  he  manages  his  affairs 
well,  his  $1  million  of  taxable  income 
will  not  include  a  large  amount  of  tax- 
free  interest  which  he  receives  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds  he  owns  and  or  one-half 
of  his  sizable  capital  gains  Income  from 
his  investments.  In  this  way  he  can  vir- 
tually escape  paying  income  taxes,  while 
giving  away  or  paying  in  taxes  substan- 
tially less  than  90  percent  of  what  he 
earns. 

Third.  Stock  options:  Savings  $100 
million. 

As  a  result  of  the  stock  option  loop- 
hole, top  executives  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  able  to  receive  part  of  their  pay 
at  favorable  capital  gains  rates. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  If  a  corporation 
rewards  Em  executive  with  a  bonus  or  a 
raise,  he  must  pay  income  tax  on  these 
at  ordinary  tax  rates.  If,  however,  the 
corporation  rewards  him  by  giving  him 
an  option  to  purchase  its  stock,  the 
profit  the  executive  receives  upon  selling 
the  stock  is  taxed  as  a  capital  gain,  at  a 
maximimi  tax  rate  of  25  percent. 

On  account  of  this  tax  break,  stock 
options  have  become  very  popular  with 
large  corporations,  such  as  Chrysler 
Corp.  In  1958,  Chrysler  gave  its  top  exec- 
utives options  to  pm-chase  shares  of  its 
stock.  They  exercised  the  options  in  1963, 
receiving  Chrysler  stock  on  which  they 
realized  a  profit  of  nearly  $4  million. 
This  doubled  the  nearly  $4  million  in 
salaries  and  bonuses  they  had  received 
in  the  6  years  from  1958  through  1963. 

But,  instead  of  having  to  pay  income 
tax  at  regular  rate  up  to  70  percent  on 
the  $4  million  profit  they  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  stock,  the  Chrysler  offi- 


cials only  paid  income  tax  at  the  maxi- 
mum 25  percent  capital  gains  rate. 

As  a  result  of  President  Kennedy's 
1962  request  that  the  stock  option  loop- 
hole be  abolished,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  tightened  up  the  terms  quaUfying 
business  executives  for  this  privileged 
treatment.  The  privilege,  however,  still 
remains.  It  is  time  to  ring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  it. 

By  so  doing,  the  saving  to  the  Treas- 
ury could  well  be  $100  million. 

Fom-th.  One  hundred  dollar  dividend 
exclusion :  Savings  $200  million. 

In  1964,  one  out  of  every  seven  tax- 
payers got  a  tax  break  which  his  fellow 
taxpayer  did  not.  The  lucky  ones  were 
generally  the  high-bracket  taxpayers 
who  invested  in  stocks.  They  paid  no  tax 
on  the  first  $100  of  dividends  which  they 
received.  By  contrast,  their  neighbor  who 
put  his  money  in  a  savings  and  loan  or 
in  Government  bonds,  paid  income  tax 
on  all  the  interest  paid  him. 

The  dividends  exclusion  was  first  writ- 
ten into  the  tax  law  in  1954.  The  osten- 
sible reason  was  to  compensate  for  the 
"double  taxation"  of  dividends  which  are 
taxed  first  to  the  corporation  as  corpo- 
rate income  and  then  again  as  a  dividend 
when  distributed  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  logic  of  the  double  taxation  argu- 
ment would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  dividends  should  escape  tax.  Uncle 
Sam  would  then  lose  over  $2.4  billion  in 
taxes  instead  of  the  $200  million  he  now 
loses  on  account  of  the  400  exclusions. 
But  even  the  strongest  proponents  of  the 
1954  dividend  exclusion  did  not  think 
this  appropriate. 

Corporations  and  their  shareholders 
are  separate  taxable  entities.  Enterprises 
are,  in  fact,  incorporated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  limiting  the  owner's  liability 
by  separating  his  income  and  assets  from 
those  of  the  corporation.  Thus,  I  see  no 
injustice  in  taxing  the  owner's  and  the 
corporation's  incomes  independently. 

Double  taxation,  moreover,  is  a  fact  of 
life.  Excise,  sales,  and  use  taxes,  for  in- 
stance, are  often  pyramided  on  top  of 
each  other.  The  amount  of  the  sales  tax 
on  a  car,  for  example,  is  in  part  attribut- 
able to  taxes  on  the  parts  which  went 
into  it. 

Abolishing  this  special  privilege  for 
shareholders  would  increase  Treasury 
revenues  by  $200  million. 

Fifth.  Multiple  corporations:  $150 
million  saving. 

A  popular  way  to  avoid  high  tax  rates 
is  to  divide  the  income  from  one  source 
among  a  number  of  largely  fictional  tax- 
payers. Dividing  a  single  business  enter- 
prise into  a  number  of  separate  parts  for 
tax  purposes  has  long  been  a  disorder  of 
the  corporate  world.  Since  the  first  $25,- 
000  of  corporate  income  is  taxed  at  a  22- 
percent  rate  and  the  remainder  at  48  per- 
cent, it  is  a  decided  advantage,  for  exam- 
ple, to  have  four  corporations  reporting 
taxable  income  of  $25,000  each  rather 
than  one  corporation  reporting  $100,000. 
In  a  June  20  speech.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S.  Surrey 
said  that  where  a  single  enterprise  is 
involved,  it  should  be  taxed  as  a  single 
enterprise,  regardless  of  how  many  sub- 
sidiaries it  is  divided  into  or  of  whether 
tlie  division  was  made  for  legitimate 
business  or  for  purely  tax  reasons. 


Ignoring  the  multiple  corporate  parts 
of   a   single   business   enterprise   would 
save  the  Treasury  SI 50  million  annually. 
Sixth.  Mmiicipal  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds — .savinps  $50  million. 

Cities  throughout  the  country  are  to- 
day issuing  municipal  bonds,  bearing 
tax-free  interest  to  finance  industrial 
plants  and  commercial  facilities  for  pri- 
vate, profitmaking  corporations. 

The  usual  method  by  which  cities  pass 
their  tax  benefits  to  private  corporations 
is  to  issue  bonds  to  construct  a  plant  in 
accordance  with  the  corporation's  speci- 
fications and  then  to  lease  the  structure 
to  the  corporation,  using  the  rental  pay- 
ments to  retire  the  bond.  Because  the 
city's  bonds  are  tax  free,  their  interest 
rate  is  lower  than  the  interest  rates  on 
bonds  which  the  corporation  could  issue. 
The  corporation  reaps  the  advantage  of 
the  low  tax-exempt  interest  rate. 

Unlike  ordinary  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal bonds  which  finance  at  lower  tax- 
exempt  interest  rates  needed  public  fa- 
cilities, such  as  schools,  roads,  sewers, 
hospitals,  or  airports,  these  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds  have  no 
redeeming  virtue.  They  are  simply  an 
unintentional  Federal  subsidy  to  private 
industry.  Plugging  this  loophole  would 
save  the  Treasury  at  least  $50  million  a 
year. 

Seventh.  Reduce  the  mineral  deple- 
tion allowance  from  27 ''2  to  15  percent 
on  oil  and  from  23  to  15  percent  on  41 
other  minerals:  Savings  $800  million. 

The  most  celebrated  of  tax  loopholes  is 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This  allow- 
ance spares  the  oil  millionaire  from  pay- 
ing income  on  the  first  27  V2  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  his  oil  wells — so 
long  as  it  does  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
his  net  income. 

In  1964.  as  a  result  of  this  provision, 
the  five  largest  U.S.  oil  refiners  paid 
the  following  percentages  of  their  in- 
come in  Federal  income  taxes :  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  1.7  percent:  Texaco. 
0.8  percent;  Gulf,  8.6  percent;  Socony 
Mobil,  5.9  percent;  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia, 2.1  percent — these  tax  payments 
in  a  year  in  which  corporate  taxes  rates 
were  48  percent. 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
runs  as  long  as  the  oil  well  is  producing, 
bears  no  relation  to  investment,  and.  as 
a  consequence,  permits  recovery  of  tax- 
free  income  far  in  excess  of  actual  in- 
vestment. In  fact,  the  Treasury  has  re- 
cently disclosed  that,  on  an  average,  the 
cost  of  an  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times 
over  by  the  depletion  allowance. 

If  depletion  were  not  computed  on  a 
percentage  basis,  but  were,  like  ordinary 
depreciation,  limited  to  the  cost  of  the 
oil  well,  it  would  not  be  objectionable. 
The  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  income,  not 
on  capital  which  is  used  up. 

Ideally,  then,  percentage  depletion 
should  be  replaced  with  cost  depletion. 
But  since  I  am  offering  a  tax  reform 
package  which  I  believe  can  be  enacted, 
I  would  suggest  only  that  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  be  reduced  by 
less  than  one-half,  from  27  Vi  percent 
to  15  percent,  the  percentage  now  appli- 
cable to  over  40  other  minerals. 

I  would,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  to 
15  percent  the  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ance on  41  minerals  now  enjoying  a  23- 
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r)er(ent  depletion  rate.  These  refonns 
woi  Id  put  a  ceiling  on  all  percentege  de- 
pict Ion  of  15  percent.        ^  _,.     .  _„, 
1 1  his  1950  tax  message.  President  Tru- 

ma;  i  said : 

I  know  of  no  loophole  in  tlie  tax  laws  so 
ln«ultable  as  the  "cessWedepleUon  ex- 
em]  tlons  now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  mining 
lnt(  rests. 


then  proposed  in  that  year    and 
In  1951,  to  limit  the  mineral  de- 
deduction  to  15  percent, 
revenue  gain  from  this  modest 
u^^on  of  a  special  privilege  would  be 
,  least  $800  million  annually. 
]  aghth.  Establishing  the  same  rate  for 
and  estate  taxes:  Savings,  $100  mil- 


ag{in 
pie  ion 
""."he 
requctlon 
at 
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]  »^esent  tax  law  places  a  premiuni  on 
a  i.erson  giving  away  his  property  dur- 
In  his  lifetime.  Three  thousand  doUars 
ca  1  be  given  away  annually  to  each  of 
My  number  individuals  without  paying 
kU  t  tax.  Over  and  above  these  amounts, 
$3  ).000  can  be  given  away  by  a  person 
di  ring  his  lifetime  without  paymg  gift 
ta  c  nnally.  any  taxable  gift  is  toxed  at 
or  ly  three-quarters  of  the  estate  tax  rate 
or    property    which    Is   transferred    at 

^  I  OTopose  here  a  simple  25-percent  ta- 
ciea^e  in  gift  tax  rates  so  that  Property 
g]  ven  away  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
StSout  regard  to  whether  it  is  given 
diring  the  donor's  Ufetime  or  at  his 

^  '?^June  20.  Assistant  Secretary  Suixey 
CLUed  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the  gift 
aid  estate  taxes  in  order  to  eUnuna^ 
t  lis  and  other  inequities.  One  hundred 
riUUon  dollars  in  revenues  could  be 
gained  quickly  by  the  reform  which  I 

* "nS  Payment  of  estate  taxes  by  the 
1  edemption  of  Government  bonds  at  par. 
i  lavings,  $50  million.  tionnnn 

If  upon  death  you  face  a  $100,000 
]  probable  estate  tax  bUl  and  have  a  smart 
■  awyer.  he  wiU  advise  you  to  buy  $100^00 
ong-term  U.S.  Government  bonds.  Wfty? 
,«iuse  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  redeem 
ts  bonds  at  par  in  payment  of  estate 
.axes,  no  matter  what  you  paid  for  them 
?  you.  for  example,  buy  Government 
>onds  for  $80,000  and  turn  them  in  at 
JIOO.OOO,  you  reduce  your  estate  tax  Dili 
by  20  percent. 

^  Uncle  Sam  loses  $50  million  a  year  as 
a  result  of  his  little  known  generosity. 

There  they  are-nlne  pluggable  loop- 
holes which  add  up  to  $4  billion  in  an- 
nual tax  savings. 

The  number  of  individual  taxpayers 
who  would  find  their  taxes  increased  by 
these  nine  reforms  is  a  small  fraction  of 
the  53  million  who  annually  file  taxable 
returns.  Most  would  have  taxable  in- 
comes of  $20,000  or  more:  ^^  1964  these 
people  represented  2.4  percent  of  all  such 
SSayerf.  roughly  1-2. million^  Harclest 
hit  would  be  taxpayers  making  $100,000 
or  above— one-tenth  percent,  or  35,000 
taxpayers. 

A    If  ATION    OF    1X>BBT1STS    TOR    TAX    RETOBM 

It  Will  take  time,  and  tugging  and 
hauling,  to  enact  these  needed  tax  re- 
forms. But  I  am  convinced  it  can  be  done 
if  the  administration  will  propose  a  tax 
reform  package  of  these  dimensions. 

We  can  create  a  lobby  for  tax  reform 


of  some  50  mUlion  taxpayers  if  we  make 
it  clear  that  the  tax  surcharge,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  repealed  as  soon  as,  and  to 
the  extent  that,  the  tax  reform  package 
i-  enacted  and  begins  repairing  our  rev- 
enues. This  can  be  done  either  by  put- 
ting an  automatic  repealer  on  the  tax 
siircharge  or  by  Umiting  the  duration  of 
the  surtax  to  July  1.  1968.  while  at  the 
same  Ume  making  it  clear  that  if  the  tax 
reform  bill  is  passed  there  will  be  no  need 
to  renew  the  surtax. 

The  50  million  taxpayers  making  less 
than  $20,000  a  year  would  rally  to  tne 
tax  reform  ca'ose,  and  convey  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  as  it  never  has  been 
conveyed  before.  „„i„r>H 

Many  Members  have  already  voiced 
dissatisfaction  with  asking  the  low-  or 
moderate-income  taxpayer  to  pay  more 
taxes  at  a  time  when  the  wealthy  tax- 
payer escapes  paying  his  fair  share.  By 
linking  the  tax  surcharge  and  tax  re- 
form we  can  repair  our  revenue  system 
so  that  our  future  budgets  can  realize 
the  dream  of  the  new  economics— a  bal- 
anced budget  at  full  employment  with- 
out inflation. 


sewer,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  1111  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  di'^lo^^-  ^^°J;"^ 
Valley  project.  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
unUl  tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  17. 
1967.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mx. 
Pryor),  for  40  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  m- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
auest  of  Mr.  Zion)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include   extraneous 

matter:)  . 

Mr.  Brotzm.\n,  for  1  hour.  Monday, 

^  M^^gJodell.  for  1  hour.  Thursday, 
August  17. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications   were  taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
1004  A  communication  from  the  President 
of   the   united   States,  transmitting  recom- 
mendations   for    legislation    to    pennlt    the 
popular   election   of   a  school  board  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  158) ;  to  the 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  „,„+,„ 

1005  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  paynnent  by 
the  United  States  of  Its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Sography  and  History;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssionm. 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

wis  granted  to:  .     ,   j 

Mr   MATHiAS  of  Maryland  to  mclude 

extraneous  matter  in  his  remarks  on  the 

bill  H.R.  2516.  ,   *  ^.y,..  « 

(The  following  Members  (at  tne  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZioN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  KiK. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Howard. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows. 


S    1633    An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
12.  1960.  relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEESON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  Uie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnUtratlon.  S.  281.  An  act  to  n- 
crease  the  amount  of  real  property  which 
Sly  he' held  by  the  American  Academy^n 
Borne;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  557) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  10599.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
T^wa  Indians  of  Texas;  with  amendment 
^^?t.  NO.  558).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN:  „.»»,, 

HJS  12385.  A  bm  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States'  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  i»y  of 
mVmbers  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equa 
rank  and  years  of  service,  «°d  for  oth^  pur 
poses-  to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services. 
^B  12386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
U^ted  States  code  to  provide  "^^t  cerum 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  o^  7"  f,^"  °^ 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  dl^aWUty 
of  50  percent:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 
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H.R.  12387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50-percent 
eligible  for  beneflta  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  12388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  12391.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Cole  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage  depletion   method  for   determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12392.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  programs  to  send  needy   children 
to  summer  camp;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  12393.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiu^. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJR.  12394.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
■unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.RESNICK: 
H.R.  12395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965 
in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational  agencies   In    establishing   bilingual 
educational   opportunity    programs,    and   to 
provide  certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  programs;   to  the  Conunitt«e  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  12396.  A  bill  to  regulate   imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.   12397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  12398.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12399.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
luUon  of  October  23,  1965,  relating  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS : 
H.R.  12400.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohlblV*he 
transportation,  use.  sale,  or  receipt,  for  un- 
lawful purposes  of  credit  cards  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California, 
Mr.    COHEuiN,    Mr.    Parbstein,    Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mrs.   Mink.  Mr.   OUara  of 
Illinois,   Mr.   O'Neili,   of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
St    Germain,    Mr.    St.    Onoe.    Mr. 
Vanik.  and  Mr.  VicoRrro) : 
H.R.  12401.  A  bill   to   accelerate   the   con- 
struction   and    rehabilitation    of    low-    and 
moderate-income    housing    In    the    United 
States  in  order  to  fulfill  the  national  goal 
declared  In  the  Housing  Act  of   1949   of   a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment   for    every    American    family;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himseU.  Mr.  Berrt, 
and  Mr.  Cohelan)  : 
H.R.  12402.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  Indian 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12403.  A   bin    to    provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textUe  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  12404.  A   bUl   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  12405.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  work- 
ing opportunities  for  older  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  12406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN : 
H.R.  12407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  coet  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  faculties  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  12408.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  authorize  certain  sur- 
plus property  of  the  United  States  to  be 
donated  for  i>ark  or  recreational  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  12409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  ot  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN : 
HJl.  12410.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  12411.   A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  12412.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  12413.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  price  adjustments 
in  certain  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
silver  military  insignlas  for  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  12414.  A  bill  to  provide  more  equitable 
relocation  payments  to  persons  displaced  by 
Federal-aid  highway  projects;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  I»ubllc  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJl.  12415.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20.  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  12416.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20.  1906.  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12417.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  793.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Commission  to  raise  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  492.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  the  Castro  Com- 
mvmlst  regime  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haley)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  493.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  bringing  Col.  Daniel  James.  Jr.,  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force  home  from  Viet- 
nam as  a  representative  spokesman  for  thoee 
American  Negroes  opposed  to  the  so-called 
black  power  philosophy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.  906.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics entitled  "Applied  Science  and  Tech- 
nological Progress";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  907.  Resolution  concerning  Rhode- 
sia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TTERNAN: 
H.  Res.  908.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  action  to 
relieve    the    current    shortage    of    sliver    by 
withdrawing   silver   coins    from    circulation 
and  making  available  for  sale  sUver  bullion 
extracted  therefrom;   to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
276.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  rela- 
tive to  the  Installation  of  an  atomic  accel- 
erator facility,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  12418.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Vallone,  his  wife,  Carmela  Vallone,  and  their 
chUdren,   Rosarla.   Maria   and   Salvador;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK : 
H.R.    12419.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Dr. 
Rodrlgo  Victor  de  Valle;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  12420.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
Van  Hue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Br.  GILBERT: 
H.R.    12421.   A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
Chung  Ping  Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  12422.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Erwin 
Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HJi.  12423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  In  Pyung 
Lee  and  Young  Ju  Lee;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  DllnoU: 
H.R.  12424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zautls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  12425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  U  An 
Shen  Wu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 
H.R.  12426.  A   Wll    for    thp    relief    of    Nan 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  12427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Ponio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12428.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Di  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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?ev.  Hamilton  G.  Reeve,  pastor,  Val- 
lej  Forge  Methodist  Church,  Valley 
Fcrge.  Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
D  God,  our  help  In  ages  past,  our  hope 
fo  ■  years  to  come,  by  Thy  grace  we  are 
privileged  to  stand  once  again  at  the 
th  reshold  of  a  new  day— a  day  of  new 
cl  allenges  and  new  opportunities.  As  the 
rl  ling  sun  has  dispelled  the  darkness  of 
n]  sht  revealing  the  pristine  splendor  ol 
T  ly  creation,  may  the  Ught  of  Thy  spint 
sline  upon  us  dispelling  the  clouds  of 
ti  nidi ty  and  discouragement. 

Look  with  mercy  upon  our  land.  Bind 
II  >  iU  woimd  and  heal  its  diseases.  For- 
e  ve  our  foolish  ways,  we  beseech  Thee. 
orr  false  pride,  our  selfish  greed,  our 
ii  imorallty.  and  Injustice.  For  too  long 
«e  have  wandered  In  the  desert  places 
worshiping  at  the  altars  of  other  gods- 
1  urn  us  to  Thyself.  O  Lord,  and  we  shall 
>  turned;  renew  our  days  of  old.  Create 
c  ean  hearts  and  new  spirits  within  us 
and  restore  unto  us  the  faith  of  our 
fithers.  .^     .     , 

Bless  we  pray  Thee,  the  President  of 
t  hiese  United  States.  Grant  him  courage. 
I  rant  him  wisdom  for  the  facing  of  this 

1  lOUT.  ^      , 

Undergird  these  Thy  servants  who  day 

1  .y  day  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  gov- 

(  nunent.  Embue  them  with  moral  cour- 

iige  and  fortitude;  motivate  them  with 

ilgh  purpose  and  noble  intent,  niumine 

heir  deliberations  with  prudence  from 

m  high. 

Into  Thy  care  we  cormnend  the  mem- 
aers  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Be  Thou  their 
shield,  their  strength,  and  their  Saviour. 
Hasten  the  day  when  men  shall  not  learn 
war  anymore  and  will  hve  hi  peace  and 
freedom  with  dignity  as  Thy  children. 
Hear  our  prayer  for  we  pray  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  who 
Uveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  15.  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDE2JT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 

be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 

of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA  ON  HIS  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
BILL 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  immediately  following  the  Sen- 
ate's disposition  of  the  measure  which 
continues     the     Export-Import     Bank 
operations,  I  joined  Senator  Sparkman 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr  MusKiE]  and  others  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  all  concerned 
contributed    to    the    discussion.    Varied 
viewpoints  were  expressed  as  they  are 
on  most  critical  proposals  and  the  de- 
bate remained  on  a  consistently  high  lev- 
el—one which  credited  the  Senate  and 
particularly  the  Senators  involved  im- 
mensely. ^.       J     „„ 
In  my  remarks  I  had  mentioned  par- 
ticularly  the   splended  contribution   of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virgima   LMr. 
Byrd]   He  expressed  his  own  strong  and 
sincere  views,  offered  an  amendment  and 
urged  its  adoption  so  persuasively  that 
its  success  was  assured.  Moreover   Sen- 
ator Byrd  was  one  who  contributed  so 
much  to  make  the  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ure of  such  a  high  caliber.  In  reviewmg 
the  Record,  however.  I  noted  that  these 
remarks  inadvertently  did  not  appear, 
so  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  repeat 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Senator  Btrd, 
and  to  express  again  the  gratitude  of 
the  Senate.  He  joined  to  lead  the  high 
level  and  provocative  discussion.  He  gen- 
erously cooperated  to  assure  orderly  and 
efficient  disposition.  These  acUons  were 
certainly  characteristic  of  Senator  Byrd 
and  the  Senate  is  most  grateful. 


mittee  on  Commerce,  •with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

TITLE    I— TOIE    RESEARCH    AND    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

In  line  8,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  '-Sec.  2."  to  "Sec  101".  and 
insert  the  word  "The":  on  page  2  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out    Act 
and  insert  "title,";  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "this"  to  strike  out  "Act"  and  insert 
"title"-  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "pro- 
grams;" to  insert  "and";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "prevention."  to  insert  "and"; 
in  Une  15,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike 
out  "Act"  and  insert  "title";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Une  17.  to  strike  out  the  sub- 
heading   "Fire    Research    and    Safety 
Amendments"  and  insert  "Authorization 
of  Program";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19 
to  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  insert  "£sc 
102  "•  on  page  4.  line  19,  after  the  word 
•Such",  to  insert  "a";  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "each"  and 
insert  "the";  on  page  6,  after  line  11,  to 
strike  out  the  subheading   "Effect  On 
Other  Laws"  and  insert  "Noninterference 
With  Existing  Federal  Programs";  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  14,  to  strike  out  "Sec. 
4  "  and  insert  "Sec.  103";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "Act" 
and  insert  "titie";  at  tiie  beginning  of 
Une  19  to  strike  out  "Sec  5."  and  msert 
"Sec    104";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"Act"   to  strike  out  "$10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
following  four  fiscal  years,  and  such  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  to  be  made 
without  fiscal  year  limitations  for  the 
following  fiscal  year"  and  insert    $5,000.- 
000  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  I9b9.  . 
and.  at  the  top  of  page  7,  to  msert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 


I 


CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  487,  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 

^^T^r^PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  Under 
the  Older  entered  on  Monday,  August  14, 
the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  Mok- 
DALE]  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  may  I  have  a 
minute  or  so? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  1967 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  1124)  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  otiaer  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  first  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  biU?  ^^     _       . 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  (S.  1124). 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
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TTTLK    n— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    FIRE 
PREVENTION     AND    CONTROL 

Findings  and  purpose 
SEC    201.  The  Congrese  finds  and  declares 
ti^t  tiie  erowlng  problem  of  the  loss  of  life 
^^op^y  from  fire  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
^i^tlo^r^l^ncern:  that  this  problem  U  par- 
ticularly  acute   in  the  Nation's  ,urban   and 
suCban  areas  where  an  ^creasing  propor- 
tlon  of  the  population  resides  but  It  Is  a  so 
of  natioml  ^ncern  In  smaller  communities 
^d  riuSTareas;  that  as  population  concen- 
Uates    the  means  for  controUlng  and  pre- 
venUng  destructive  fires  has  become  progres- 
IlTely  more  complex  and  frequently  beyond 
SyT«^al  capabilities:  and  that  there  Is  a 
K  and  present  need  to  explore  and  develop 
more  effec«ve  fire  control  and  Are  prevention 
leisures  throughout  the  country  In  the  light 
of  existing  and  foreseeable  «"idltlons.  It  U 
the  punxie  of  this  tlUe  to  establish  a  com- 
mLl^^undertalce  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of  this  problem  with  a  vie^  " 
Ihe  formulation  of  '«=ommendatlons  where- 
by the  NaUon  can  reduce  the  destruction  oc 
life  and  property  caused  by  fire  In  Its  cWes, 
suburbs.  communlUes,  and  elsewhere. 
Establishment  of  Commission 
Sec    202.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
the  Nauonal  Commission  o^^^ri^e  ^1^'^"°° 
and  Control  (hereUiafter  referred  to  as  the 
nSommlsslon")   which  shaU  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  as  follows:  the  Secretary  of 
S^^erce,    the    Secretary   of   Housing   and 
^ban  Development,  and  eighteen  memb^ 
aoDolnted  by  the  President.  The  Individual* 
^^^t^d  as  members  (1)  f  ^U  be  em^- 
nentirweU  qualified  by  training  or  e^ 
rience  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com 
Sssion,  and  (2)   shall  be  selected  so  as  to 


provide  representation  of  the  views  of  In- 
dividuals and  organisaUons  of  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  fire  re- 
search, safety,  control,  or  prevention,  includ- 
ing representatives  drawn  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  industry,  labor, 
universities,  laboratories,  trade  associations, 
and  other  interested  Institutions  or  organi- 
zations. Not  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  four  ad- 
visory members  composed  of — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  pollUcal  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shaU  not  participate,  except  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  or  In 
its  advisory  membership  shall  not  afiect  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  determine  practicable  and  effective 
measures  for  reducing  the  destructive  effects 
of  fire  throughout  the  country  in  addition  to 
the  steps  taken  under  sections  16  and  17  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (as  added  by  title  I 
of  this  Act).  Such  study  and  Investigation 
shall  Include,  without  being  limited  to — 

(1)  a  consideration  of  ways  In  which  fires 
can  be  more  effectively  prevented  through 
technological  advances,  construction  tech- 
niques, and  Improved  Inspection  procedures; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  existing  programs  ad- 
ministered or  supported  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  ways  In  which  such  programs  could  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
destructive  fires  in  Government-assisted 
housing  and  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  communities; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  existing  fire  suppres- 
sion methods  and  of  ways  for  improving  the 
same.  Including  procedures  for  recruiting  and 
soliciting  the  necessary  personnel; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
needs  (including  long-term  needs)  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  fire  service  personnel; 

(5)  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent fire  communication  techniques  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  standardization  and  im- 
provement of  the  apparatus  and  equipment 
used  In  controlling  fires; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems affecting  the  efficiency  or  capabilities  of 
local  fire  departments  or  organizations;  and 

(7)  an  assessment  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral reeponslblUtles  In  the  development  of 
practicable  and  effective  solutions  for  reduc- 
ing fire  losses. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section  the  Conunission  shall  consider  the 
results  of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sections  16  and 
17  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (as  added  by 
title  I  of  this  Act),  and  consult  regularly 
with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  the  functions 
carried  out  under  such  sections  16  and  II. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  duly  organized. 

CXni 1439 — Part  17 


Powers  and  administrative  provisions 
Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenmient,  including  an  independent 
agency,  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  prociure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by   section    3109    of   title    6,    United    States 

Code. 

Compensation  of  members 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  a  member  appointed  under 
section  202(b),  who  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  In  his  regular 
employment,  but  shaU  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
ttian  those  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
m  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission 


Expenses  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not   otherwise  ^proprlated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Expiration  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  207.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
report  under  section  203(c) . 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  19<n". 

TITLE    r TIRE    RESEABCH    AND    SATrTT    PBOORAM 

Declaration  of  policy 
Sec  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  a  com- 
prehensive fire  research  and  safety  program 
is  needed  in  this  country  to  provide  more 
effective  measures  of  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  death.  Injury,  and  damage  to 
property.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thU  title,  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  public 
and  private  agencies.  The  Congress  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  amend 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901,  as  amended,  to 
provide  a  national  fire  research  and  safety 
program    Including    the   gathering   of   com- 


prehensive fire  daU;  a  comprehensive  fire 
research  program;  fire  safety  education  and 
training  programs;  and  demonstrations  of 
new  approaches  and  Improvements  In  fire 
prevention,  and  control,  and  reduction  of 
death,  personal  Injury,  and  property  damage. 
Additionally,  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  should  establish  a  fire  research 
and  safety  center  for  administering  this  title 
and  carrying  out  its  purposes,  including  ap- 
propriate fire  safety  liaison  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Authorization  of  program 

Sec.  103.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Bureau  of  Standards" 
approved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  271-278e)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sections: 

"Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  is 
authorized  to — 

"(a)  conduct  directly  or  through  contracts 
or  grants — 

"(1)  investigations  of  fires  to  determine 
their  causes,  frequency  of  occurrence,  se- 
verity, and  other  pertinent  factors: 

"(2)  research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fires,  and  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  prevention, 
fire  control,  and  reduction  of  death,  personal 
injury,  and  property  damage; 
"(3)  educational  programs  to — 
"(A)  Inform  the  public  of  fire  hazards  and 
fire  safety  techniques,  and 

"(B)  encourage  avoidance  of  such  hazards 
and  use  of  such  techniques; 

"(4)  fire  Information  reference  services. 
Including  the  collection,  smalysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  data,  research  results  and  other 
information,  derived  from  this  program  or 
from  other  sources  and  related  to  fire  pro- 
tection, fire  control,  and  reduction  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage: 

"(5)  educational  and  training  programs  to 
improve,  among  other  things — 

"(A)  the  efficiency,  operation,  and  organi- 
zation of  fire  services,  and 

"(B)  the  capabUlty  of  controlling  unusual 
fire-related  hazards  and  fire  disasters,  and 
"(6)  projects  demonstrating — 
"(A)  improved  or  experimental  programs 
of  fire  prevention,  fire  control,  and  reduction 
of  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
damage, 

"(B)  application  of  fire  safety  principles 
in  construction,  or 

"(C)  Improvement  of  the  efficiency,  opera- 
tion, or  organlaation  of  the  fire  services. 

"(b)  support  by  oontracte  or  grants  the 
development,  for  use  by  educatioxua  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions,  of — 

"(1)  fire  safety  and  fire  protection  engi- 
neering or  science  currlculums;  and 

"(2)  fire  safety  courses,  seminars,  or  other 
Instructional  materials  and  aids  for  the 
above  currlctilums  or  other  appropriate  cur- 
rlculums or  courses  of  Instruction. 

"Sec.  17.  With  respect  to  the  functions 
authorized  by  section  16  of  this  Act — 

"(a)  Grants  may  be  made  only  to  States 
and  local  governments,  other  non-Federal 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Such  a  grant  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  is  made.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire, whenever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of 
approval  of  a  graAt,  that  the  recipient  con- 
tribute money,  facilities,  or  services  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  Is 
sought.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
the  Canal  Zone,  Americsja  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
'public  agencies'  Includes  combinations  or 
groups  of  States  or  local  govemmenU. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  <rf  other  Federal  depart- 
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_  and  agencies  for  the  performance  of 
such  functions,  and,  as  necessary  or  ap- 
rlate.  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
section  or  section  16  of  this  Act  with 
to  any  part  thereof,  and  authorize 
redelegatlon  of  such  powers, 
c)     The    Secretary    may    perform    such 

without  regard  to  section  3648  of 

Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529). 
Id)    The   Secretary   is   authorized   to  re- 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
„y  such  statistics,  data,  program  reporU. 
other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
out  such  functions.  Bach  such  depart- 
or  agency  Is  authorized  to  cooperate 
„  the  Secretary  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
ted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  materials  to 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  and  the  heads 
other  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
administering    programs    related    to    flre 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
tlcKble,   cooperate   and   consult   In   order   to 
lire  fully  coordinated  eiforts. 
(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
such   policies,   standards,   criteria,   and 
and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
to    the    administration    of    such 
or    this    section.    Including    niJes 
.  regulations  which — 
(1)  provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 
time,  but  not  less  often  than  annually. 
■ubmlt  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 
activities  funded  under  section  16,  and 
•(2)   provide  for  fiscal  control,  sound  ac- 
itlng  procedures,  and  periodic  reports  to 
Secretary  regarding  the   application   of 
fi^ds  paid  under  section  16." 

Noninterference  with  existing  Federal 

programs 
Sw;.   103.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
Blall    be    deemed    to    repeal,    supersede,    or 
dl  tnlnlsh  existing  authority  or  responsibility 
any    agency    or    instrumentality    of    the 
Government. 
Authorization  of  apvropriations 
Sbc.  104.    There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
p-oprlated,    for    the    purposes    of    this    Act, 
,000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1969. 

TITLB    n— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    OF    FIK« 
pmZTKNTION   AND    COWTROL 

Findings  and  purpose 
S«c.  301.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  growing  problem  of  the  loss  of  life 
_»-  property  from  flre  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
I  atlonal  concern;  that  this  problem  Is  par- 
tcularly  acute  In  the  Nation's  urban  and 
jiburban    areas   where    an    Increasing    pro- 
Ion  of  the  population  resides  but  It  Is 
of  national  concern  in  smaUer  commu- 
4ltle8  and  rural  areas:    that  as  population 
concentrates,  the  means  for  controlling  and 
]  reventing  destructive  fires  has  become  pro- 
|Te«slvely  more  complex  and  frequently  be- 
ad purely  local  capabUlties;  and  that  there 
_  a  clear  and  present  need  to  explore  and 
develop  more  effective  flre  control  and  flre 
1  >reventlon  measures  throughout  the  coun- 
In  the  light  of  existing  and  foreseeable 
«ndltlons.  It   Is   the   purpose   of   this   title 
o  establish   a   commission   to   undertake   a 
;horough    study    and    investigation    of    this 
woblem    with    a    view    to    the    formulation 
)f  recommendations  whereby  the  Nation  can 
reduce  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
:aused  by  flre  in   Its  cities,   suburbs,   com- 
munities, and  elsewhere. 

Establishment  of  Commission 
3k:.  202.   (a)    There  is  hereby  established 
National  Commission  on  Plre  Prevention 

Control  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  as  follows:  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  individuals 
so  appointed  as  members  (1)  shall  be 
eminently  well  quallfled  by  training  or  ex- 


perience to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission,  and  (2)  shall  be  selected  bo  as 
to  provide  representation  of  the  views  of 
individuals  and  organizations  of  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  flre  re- 
search, safety,  control,  or  prevention,  in- 
cluding representatives  drawn  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  indus- 
try, labor,  universities,  laboratories,  trade 
associations,  and  other  interested  Institutions 
or  organizations.  Not  more  than  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  four  ad- 
visory members  composed  of — 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shaU  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

( 2 )  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  participate,  except  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  or  In 
Its  advisory  membership  shall  not  affect  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  determine  practicable  and  effective 
measures  for  reducing  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  fire  throughout  the  country  in  ad- 
dition to  the  steps  taken  under  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (as  added 
by  title  I  of  this  Act).  Such  study  and  in- 
vestigation shall  include,  without  being 
limited  to — 

(1)  a  consideration  of  ways  In  which  fires 
can  be  more  effectively  prevented  through 
technological  advances,  construction  tech- 
niques, and  Improved  inspection  procedures; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  existing  programs  ad- 
ministered or  supported  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  ways  in  which  such  programs  could  be 
sUengthened  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
destructive  fires  in  Government-assisted 
housing  and  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  communities; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  existing  flre  sup- 
pression methods  and  of  ways  for  Improving 
the  same.  Including  procedures  for  recnilting 
and  soliciting  the  necessary  personnel; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
needs  (Including  long-term  needs)  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  fire  service  personnel; 

(5)  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
current  fire  communication  techniques  and 
suggestions  for  the  standardization  and  im- 
provement of  the  apparatus  and  equipment 
used  In  controlling  fires; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lemis  affecting  the  efficiency  or  capabilities 
of  local  fire  departments  or  organizations; 
and 

(7)  an  assessment  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  In  the  development  of 
practicable  and  effective  solutions  for  re- 
ducing fire  losses. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section  the  Commission  shall  consider  the  re- 
sults of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sections  16  and 
17  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (as  added  by 
title  I  of  this  Act) ,  and  consult  regularly  with 
fie  Secretary  in  order  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  the  functions  carried 
out  under  such  sections  16  and  17. 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  Its  findings  and  recommendations 


not  later  than  two  years  after  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  duly  organized. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  an  Independent 
agency,  is  authorized  to  fiu-nlsh  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Compensation  of  members 
Sec.  205.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  a  member  appointed  under 
section  202(b),  who  U  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addition 
to  that  received  In  his  regular  employment, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Inciu-red  by  him  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) ,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 


Expenses  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not   otherwise   appropriated,   such   sums   as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Expiration  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  207.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  under  section  203  (c) . 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
unanimously  reported  on  August  14 
represents  a  conviction  that  a  major  na- 
tional effort  is  required  to  reduce  the 
present  shameful  loss  of  life  and  property 
resulting  from  fires.  Hearings  before  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  clearly  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  present  efforts 
to  protect  the  American  public  from  the 
ravages  of  flre. 

The  best  estimates  available  indicate 
that  In  1965,  fire  in  the  United  States 
caused  12,100  deaths  and  property  dam- 
age amounting  to  $1.741.400.000— or  $08 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The 
committee  was  particularly  disturbed  by 
evidence  that  among  the  major  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  has  the 
highest  per  capita  death  rate  from  fires; 
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twice  that  of  Canada,  four  times  that  of 
the  United  Kingdwn,  and,  remarkably, 
tiVi  times  that  of  Japan.  While  our  much 
higher  per  capita  death  rate  may  reflect 
the  hazards  that  accompany  our  higher 
standard  of  Uvlng.  this  merely  indicates 
that  we  must  put  forth  greater  safety 
efforts  as  our  living  standards  rise,  If  we 
are  to  eliminate  excessive  loss  of  life  to 

fire.  ^     .     _y     X 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  best  private 
estimate  of  fire  deaths  from  all  causes 
remained  relatively  constant.  Over  the 
same  period  the  estimated  per  capita 
number  of  fires  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  9  percent  and  the  estimated 
per  capita  property  damage  has  increased 
4  percent.  Our  1965  estimated  per  capita 
property  damages— $8.98— contrasts  with 
$6  85  for  Canada.  Japan,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one-half  tlmt  of  the  United 
States,  has  a  per  capita  ross  of  only  $1.32 
and  its  total  number  of  fires  in  1965  is 
about  one-fortieth  of  the  number  that 
occurred  in  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  before  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  pinpointed  the  deficiencies 
and  needs  in  our  present  fire  safety  and 
protection  programs. 

1.    INFORMATION 

Comprehensive  and  detailed  informa- 
tion on  fire  causes  and  effects  is  essential 
to  the  best  use  of  available  resources  to 
minimize  the  harm  from  fires.  These  re- 
sources must  be  directed  to  the  most 
significant  areas  of  the  overall  problem, 
which  are  only  partially  identified  at 
present.  Tabulations  which  describe  fire 
losses  are  based  on  statewide  data  from 
only  about  half  of  the  States.  National 
losses  are  Incomplete  estimates.  Data 
on  the  causes  of  flre  were  obtained  from 
only  one-third  of  the  States. 

2.    RESEARCH 

The  present  research  effort  is  carried 
on  by  flre  equipment  and  building  mate- 
rials industries,  trade  associations,  xmi- 
versities.  nonprofit  organizations,  com- 
mercial laboratories,  and  Government 
agencies.  Private  research,  for  the  most 
part,  is  of  an  applied,  product-oriented 
nature.  The  research  of  the  Government 
agencies  Is  largely  mission  oriented,  and 
not  applicable  to  many  common  fire 
safety  problems. 

The  primary  deficiency  of  these  re- 
search programs  is  that  inadequate  at- 
tention is  given  to  establishing  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  nature  and  behavior 
of  fire  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  and 
more  efficient  practice  of  fire  prevention 
and  control.  A  particular  critical  research 
gap  is  in  the  area  of  fire  department 
operations,  both  rural  and  urban,  where 
population  growth  and  social  and  tech- 
nological change  are  imposing  demands 
on  fire  services  for  greater  efficiency. 

3.    EDUCATION 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  and  the  National  Safety 
Council  each  has  a  national  program  in 
fire  prevention  education.  Of  these 
NFPA's  Is  the  largest  and  includes  Spring 
Cleanup  Week  and  Fire  Prevention  Week 
in  October.  Despite  these  efforts  at  pub- 
lic education,  many  members  of  the  pub- 
Kc  are  complacent  and  do  not  understand 
or  take  the  precautions  needed  to  reduce 


the  occurrences  of  fires  caused  by  care- 
lessness. And  inadequate  financial  re- 
sources now  preclude  existing  programs 
from  fuUy  effective  use  of  mass  commu- 
nication media  and  of  other  pubUc  edu- 
cational activities. 

Another  major  educational  gap  is  the 
Insufficient  attention  given  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  control.  Engineering,  architec- 
ture, city  planning,  and  comparable  cur- 
riculums  should  Include  fire  problems 
and  design  approaches  that  will  minimize 
fire  occurrence  and  spread.  Specialized 
training  is  also  needed.  At  the  present 
time  only  two  imiversities  offer  4 -year 
curriculums  leading  to  degrees  in  fire 
protection  and  engineering.  In  addition 
to  college  courses,  major  efforts  are  re- 
quired to  offer  more  and  improved  train- 
ing programs  for  professional  fire  per- 
sonnel. Many  States  have  fire  service 
schools  offering  short  courses.  However, 
the  content  and  amount  of  training  is 
limited  by  insufficient  funds. 

4.    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

Research,  education,  and  training  pro- 
grams generate  information  and  ideas 
which  need  to  be  tried  in  the  "real  world" 
of  the  fire  protection  engineer,  the  fire 
marshal,  and  the  fire  services.  Fre- 
quently, however,  local  and  private 
groups  have  not  been  able  to  support 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  improved  training  aids,  opera- 
tional procedures,  public  education  pro- 
grams, or  other  flre  safety  methods  and 
techniques. 

Trn.K   I    PROVISIONS 


The  provisions  of  title  I  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
organizations  to  overcome  the  deflclen- 
cles  ouUined  above.  In  the  past  we  have 
relied  largely  upon  the  States,  private 
associations  and  Industry  to  deal  with 
our  overall  need  for  flre  protection  and 
control.  Without  their  efforts,  our  losses 
from  fires  would  be  much  greater.  But 
the  problem  is  growing  and  more  must 
be  done. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  S.  1124  does  not  represent  any  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  flre  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs.  Rather  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  problem  of  flre  safety  is  a 
perfect  example  of  a  problem  which  can 
best  be  resolved  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, and  through  a  working  partnership 
of  government  at  aU  levels.  S.  1124  meets 
this  objective  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  support  programs 
developed  by  State  and  local  government 
and  private  organizations.  Speciflcally, 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  support  for,  first, 
investigations  on  the  incidence  of  fires; 
second,  research  into  the  causes  and  na- 
ture of  flres,  and  the  development  of  im- 
proved methods  and  techniques  for  flre 
prevention  and  control;  third,  public  ed- 
ucation   on    flre    hazards    and    safety: 
fourth,  education  and  training  programs 
for  fire  service  personnel;  fifth,  formal 
education  curriculums  in  flre  safety  up  to 
and  including  graduate  levels;  sixth,  flre 
information  reference  s*n'ices;  and  sev- 
enth, demonstration  projects  on  fire  pre- 


vention, control,  and  the  reduction  of 
personal  Injury  or  property  damage. 

In  addition  to  support  activities,  8. 
1124  would  state  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  should  establish  a  flre 
research  and  safety  center.  WhUe  much 
of  the  research  under  this  program  will 
be  performed  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  in  other  Federal  facilities, 
neither  private  nor  Government  facilities 
in  this  country  are  equipped  for  certain 
kinds  of  research,  such  as  growth  and 
spread  of  fires  within  full-scale  multi- 
story buildings.  An  advanced  research 
center  could  perform  this  type  of  study. 
The  center  would  provide  a  central 
focus  for  management  of  the  national 
fire  safety  program.  The  center  would  fa- 
cilitate development  of  necessary  staff 
competence  for  both  technical  support 
of  non-Federal  activities  and  scientific 
management  of  grants  on  contracts. 

In  administering  the  act,  the  commit- 
tee intends  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce recognize  the  needs  of  all  sections 
of  the  Nation.  Thus,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  In  addition,  the  committee 
believes  that  some  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  problems  associated  with 
fighting  and  controlling  fires  during  riots. 
During  recent  months,  the  Nation  has 
been  plagued  by  riots.  Fire  has  destroyed 
countless  homes.  Many  businesses  have 
been  devastated;  economic  loss  Is  in  the 
millions.  The  difficulties  of  combating 
fire  in  the  midst  of  civil  disorders  are, 
of  course,  manifold.  The  committee  be- 
lieves, however,  that  a  study  of  methods 
and  procedures  to  control  the  ravages  of 
fire  under  these  conditions  is  urgent. 

In  conducting  his  functions,  the  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Secretary   of 
Commerce  cooperate  with  and  utilize  the 
existing    competence    and    facilities    of 
other  Federal  agencies  Including  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  As  the  principal  gov- 
ernmental, unit  presentiy  engaged  In  de- 
termining the  causes  of  accidental  deatn 
and  injury,  the  PubUc  Healtii  Service  lii- 
jury  control  program  is  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  assist  the  Secretary  In  conducting 
investigations  and  gathering  data  rela- 
tive to  fires  resulting  In  deatii  or  Injury. 
The  committee  expects  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  as  deemed  appropriate  utilize 
these  Public  Health  Service  surveillance 
and  investigative  capabilities  in  carrying 
out  this  provision  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion   the  Public  Health  Service  injury 
control  program  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tive reduction  of  burn  Injuries  In  selec- 
tive community  projects  on  fire  safety. 
Their  materials  and  techniques  are  being 
used  by  fire  safety  and  health  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  In  carrying  out 
the  community  education  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  committee  expects  that  the 
Secretary  will  utilize,  as  deemed  appro- 
priate, the  Public  Health  Service  capa- 
bilities. 

The  committee  intends  that  procedures 
be  established  to  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments,   papers,    and    records    of    me 
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granlees  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
recel  /ed  under  section  16. 

TTTLE  n  PROVISIONS 


Com  nlssion  i 


,le  n  would  establish  a  National 
fission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  un- 
a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
)n  to  determine  practicable  and 
measures  for  reducing  the  de- 
effects  of  fire  throughout  the 
,  in  addition  to  the  steps  taken 
sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of 
.^  3,  1901.  as  added  by  title  I  of  this 
Such  study  and  Investigation  shall 

>,  without  being  limited  to— 
ov.  a  consideration  of  ways  in  which 
can  be  more  effectively  prevented 
technological    advances,    con- 
techniques,  and  improved  in- 
spection procedures; 
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•third,  an  evaluation  of  existing  fire 
sui  pression  methods  and  of  ways  for  im- 
pn  vlng  the  same,  including  procedures 
foi  recruiting  and  soUclting  the  neces- 
sai  y  personnel ; 

]  'ourth,  an  evaluation  of  present  and 
ful  ure  needs— Including  long-term 
ne  (ds— of  training  and  education  for  fire 
sei  vice  persormel: 

i^fth,  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy 
of  airrent  fire  commxmlcation  techniques 
an  d  suggestions  for  the  standardization 
ar  d  Improvement  of  the  apparatus  and 
eq  alpment  used  in  controlling  fires; 

Sixth,  an  analysis  of  the  admlnistra- 
tii  e  problems  affecting  the  efficiency  or 
ca  pabllitles  of  local  fire  departments  or 
01  janizatlons;  and 

Seventh,  an  assessment  of  local,  State, 
ai  d  Federal  responsibilities  in  the  devel- 
oi  ment  of  practicable  and  effective  solu- 
tli  »ns  for  reducing  fire  losses. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  the 
Si  cretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
ts ry  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
ai  id  18  members,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
kent  who  are  eminently  weU  qualified 
b'  training  and  experience  to  carry  out 
t]ie  functions  of  the  Commission.  The 
C  jmmission  also  will  have  four  advisory 
n  embers  composed  of  two  Members  of 
Vie  House  of  Representatives  and  two 
1  [embers  of  the  Senate  as  specified  m  the 
bll.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
Commission  membership  should  refiect 
a  broad  cross  section  of  the  views  of  in- 
d  [vlduals  and  organizations  concerned 
^  1th  fire  research,  safety,  control,  or  pre- 
\  ention  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  trans- 

I  lit  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 

1 0  Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after 

1  he  Commission  has  been  duly  organized. 

'  lie  final  report  is  to  contain  a  detailed 

!  tatement  of  findings  and  conclusions  of 

1  he  Commission,  with  recommendations 

or  programs  whereby  the  Nation  can 

«duce  the  destructive  effects  of  fires 

hrough  the  country. 

Mr  President,  I  would  Uke  to  express 
ny  deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  a  recognized 
leader  in  developing  fire  safety  legisla- 
tion. Early  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Sparkman  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion Senate  Joint  Resolution  46.  to  cre- 
ate a  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control.  This  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and    Currency.    During    the    Consumer 
Subcommittee  hearings  on  S.  1124,  many 
of  the  witnesses  urged  that  it  be  amended 
by  adding  as  title  II  Senator  Sparkman  s 
proposed  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control.  Senator  Spark- 
man very  kindly  agreed  to  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  consider  his  reso- 
lution as  an  amendment  to  S.   1124.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Sparkman  for 
his  generous  cooperation  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive fire  safety  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1124,  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act,  which  was  reported 
vmanimously  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  recom- 
mend this  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I   am   sure   that  most  Members   are 
fully  aware  of  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  carried  out  for  many  years  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  which, 
under  this  legislation,  will  be  given  the 
authority  to  conduct  fire  research.  How- 
ever, up  to  now  the  Congress  has  not 
given  this  vital  arm  of  cur  Government 
the  machinery,  either  by  way  of  statu- 
tory authority  or  necessary  appropria- 
tions, to  conduct  research  and  investiga- 
tions in  an  area  which  affects  each  and 
every  American  in  every  aspect  of  his 
day-to-day  Uvlng;  by  this  I  mean  fire 
research  and  safety. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  ironic  that 
in  the  year  1967  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  all  justification  and  pride, 
can  be  considered  a  leader  in  almost 
every  area  concerned  with  social  welfare, 
and  yet  the  appalling  fact  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  country  is  also  the  leader 
in  yet  another  arear— we  have  the  highest 
per  capita  death  rate  from  fire  among 
the   major   nations    of    the    world.    Of 
course,  this  statistic  can  be  rationalized 
in  many  ways,  primarily  because  of  the 
hazards  attendant  upon  our  high  stand- 
ards of  living.  Bureven  so  this  figure 
represents  a  loss  of  over  12,000  people 
and    almost    $2    biUion    annually.    The 
Fire   Research   and   Safety   Act   which 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  represents 
a  very  small  investment  in  an  area  which 
is,  and  should  be,  of  primary  concern  to 
all  of  us. 

Before  cosponsoring  S.  1124  I  did  some 
checking  in  my  State  of  New  Hampshire 
regarding  the  status  of  our  local  fire 
departments.  We  have  in  my  State  237 
local  fire  departments.  Of  this  number 
only  18  can  be  considered  "standing"  fire 
departments;  that  is,  a  fire  department 
where  someone  is  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day.  Also,  of  the  18  "standing"  fire  de- 
partments, only  four  have  fire  prevention 
bureaus. 

These  figures  are  of  vital  concern  to 
me  because  New  Hampshire  is  a  State 
primarily  composed  of  rural  areas  and 
small  communities.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  today  can 
have  a  tremendous  and  far-reaching  im- 


pact on  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets 
of  our  vast  country.  For  this  reason,  I 
urged  the  committee  to  insert  language 
in  the  report  on  S.  1124  stating  that  due 
consideration  should  be  given  not  only 
to  the  needs  of  urban  areas,  but  also  to 
the  needs  of  rural  areas  and  small  com- 
munities which  depend  to  a  large  extent 
for  fire  protection  on  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
many  years,  quietly  and  without  fanfare 
or  propaganda,  has  been  performing 
vital  and  necessary  research  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayer.  This 
legislation  wiU  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer, as  does  every  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  Congress  enacts,  but  the  cost  is 
small,  and  in  my  opinion  the  results  will 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  and  a  supporter  of  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thanlt  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  own  most  noteworthy 
action  in  the  matter  now  before  us.  I  join 
him  in  recommending  that  the  Senate 
approve  S.  1124,  a  bUl  which  I  trust  will 
be  the  start  of  a  truly  national  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  fire. 
The  time  is  indeed  overdue  for  national 
awareness  and  action  in  this  most  dev- 
astating field. 

The  present  bill  as  reported  favorably 
and  unanimously  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, contains  as  title  II  thereof  the 
resolution  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  27,  1967;  namely.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46.  That  resolution  and 
the  present  would  estabUsh  a  commis- 
sion to  study  in  depth  the  many  aspects 
of  this  great  problem  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  sensible,  well-balanced 
action.   The  Commission  is   to   be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  is  to  be 
composed  of  outstanding  members  drawn 
from  the  groups  who  are  in  the  midst  or 
this  problem  and  who  can  afford  first- 
hand and  expert  service.  The  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Department  oi 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  to 
be  necessary  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion  but  by  no  means  is  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  a  Government-dominated  one. 
In  fact,  only  eight  of  its  20  members  can 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Government, 
Including  the  two  Secretaries  named  m 

4-VtA  Q/*t 

My  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  was  the 
first  legislative  proposal  introduced  in 
the  Senate  this  session  on  this  subject, 
ftnd  it  was  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  fact  that  we 
have  before  us  today  a  combined  bill  of- 
fering both  an  action-now  program  and 
a  Commission  study  program  is  a  clear 
example  of  two  full  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  working  together  for  a 
common  purpose  and  for  what  I  feel  wUi 
be  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Nation.  I  re- 
ceived numerous  endorsements  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  from  people  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  fully 
intended  to  hold  hearings  on  both  the 
basic  nature  of  the  fire  problem  and  the 
expanded  role  that  the  Department  ol 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  couia 
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and  should  take  in  arresting  this  great 
menace  to  life  and  property. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
introduced  S.  1124,  which  is  an  adminis- 
tration-sponsored proposal  and  is  title  I 
of  the  combined  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. This  would  establish  a  limited  pro- 
grain  of  immediate  grants  through  the 
Commerce  Department   for   pilot   pro- 
grams on  improved  techniques  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  fires  and  would 
foster  more  widespread  public  education 
on  the  subject.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee proceeded  at  an  early  stage  to  hear- 
ings and  many  of  the  witnesses,  while  ap- 
proving the  then  S.  1124,  nevertheless 
stated  a  preference  that  it  be  amended  to 
include  also  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  or  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  report  out  the 
resolution  as  a  separate  but  not  conflict- 
ing measure. 

I  saw  no  conflict  between  the  two  pro- 
posals. In  fact,  I  felt  that  they  could  work 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  two  commit- 
tees Involved  have  worked  together  on 
the  joint  proposal  that  we  have  before  us 
today.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee forwarding  many  of  the  numerous 
endorsements  I  had  received  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46.  My  letter  and  these 
endorsements  appear  as  part  of  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  1124.  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  fioor  and  joined  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  forwarding  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  46  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  consideration. 

In  taking  this  action,  my  main  pur- 
pose was  to  coordinate  the  Interests  of 
the  two  committees  and  of  two  or  more 
departments  of  the  Government  in  this 
subject  and  to  get  something  started.  By 
no  means  did  I  then,  nor  do  I  now,  intend 
to  suggest  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  take  a  pas- 
sive or  unimportant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  program.  Con- 
certed action  on  a  national  basis  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  this  problem  head  on. 
HUD,  with  its  existing  and  expanding 
machinery  for  dealing  with  States  and 
local  governing  bodies  and  with  individ- 
uals and  corporations  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  building  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
commimity    facilities,    and    other   pro- 
grams, could  well  direct  that  machinery 
and  Infiuence   toward  better   fireproof 
structures,  better  means  of  exit,  better 
fire  safety  requirements  generally,  better 
fire  departments,  and  better  community 
and  neighborhood  programs  in  fire  safety 
education  and  precautions. 

The  Commission  may  well  find  in  its 
deliberations  that  this  problem  offers  no 
simplified  task  for  any  one  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  that 
several  departments  must  coordinate  and 
cooperate  in  their  efforts,  and  that  in- 
dustry and  the  public  at  large  must  come 
to  realize  that  this  is  not  just  a  matter  to 
read  about  In  the  newspapers.  Instead, 
the  problem  Is  a  live  and  dangerously 
growing  menace  whereby  thousands  oi 
lives  and  imtold  millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  each  year  needlessly  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  by  carelessness  and  the  lack 
of  nationally  coordinated  emphasis  and 
effort. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar 
bill  is  awaiting  a  rule  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  both 
bodies  and  that  we  launch  what  will  be- 
come a  truly  effective  national  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntson],  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  for  their  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 

From  my  own  background  with  vol- 
unteer fire  companies,  as  well  as  my  ex- 
perience as  a  public  official  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  I  am  convinced  of  the  great 
need  for  the  research,  public  information 
and  education  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects which  S.  1124  provides. 

Coming  from  a  State  in  which  there 
Is  only  one  paid  fire  company  and  62 
volunteer  fire  companies,  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  to  see  in  the  committee  report 
the  emphasis  given  to  needs  not  only  of 
urban  areas  but  to  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  which  are  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  on  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments for  protection. 

My  own  State,  and  others  as  well,  are 
Indeed  fortunate  to  hav ;  the  type  of  men 
and  women  who  will  devote  many  hours 
of  their  time  in  the  Interests  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  their 
neighbors. 

I  am  sure  that  volunteer  fire  compa- 
nies such  as  those  in  Delaware,  already 
embodied  with  a  spirit  of  pubUc  service 
and  dedication  to  effective  flrefighting, 
will  be  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
help  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  be 
able  to  give  in  support  of  programs  in- 
volving investigation  of  fires,  research, 
public  education,  education  and  training 
programs,  and  other  steps  to  make  our 
firefighting  efforts  at  all  levels  more 
effective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  our  popula- 
tion growing  as  rapidly  as  it  is,  and  with 
new  materials  and  construction  methods 
being  tried  all  the  time,  it  is  especially 
important  that  firefighters  have  the 
most  up-to-date  knowledge  possible  on 
how  best  to  fight  the  fires  they 
encounter. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
passage  of  this  biU,  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  cut  drastically  its  per 
capita  death  rate,  which,  as  the  com- 
mittee points  out.  is  the  highest  among 
the  major  nations  of  the  world. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


That  (a)  schedule  7,  part  3,  subpart  A  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
725.24  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Wood-wind  instru 
ments: 
Bagpipes. 


Free  i  *0%  ad 

i  val. 

Other 15%  ad  40%  ad 

I      val.  val. 


(b)  Schedule  7,  part  3,  subpart  B  of  such 
Schedules  Is  amended  by  striking  out  Item 
726.70  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 


726.69 

! 
726.70 


Parts  of  wood-wind  in-    l 
struments: 
Parts  ot  bagpipes. ..|  Free 


I 


iO^-r  ad 

Other 15%  ad       W^ad 

I      val.       I      val. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  amended  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  shall  be  treated  as  not 
having  the  status  of  statutory  provisions  en- 
acted by  the  Clongress,  but  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  as  being  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  insofar  as  such  amend- 
ments relate  to  items  725.24  and  726.70  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent contained  in  secUon  201(a)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  503) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJBPOSE 

H.B.  664  repeals  the  present  15  percent 
tariff  on  the  Importetion  of  bagpipes  from 
non-Communist  countries.  The  40  percent 
duty  on  those  from  Communist  countries, 
however,  is  continued  without  change. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  Committee  on  Finance  agreed  to  the 
substance  of  the  House  bill  without  change. 
However,  because  of  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  the  tariff-cutting  negotiations  (which 
occurred  after  H.R.  664  was  passed  by  the 
House)  technical  amendments  have  been 
added  to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
round  concessions  with  respect  to  other 
woodwind  instruments,  and  to  treat  the  new 
"free"  rate  for  bagpipes  and  parts  thereof  as 
a  proclaimed   (rather  than  statutory)    rate. 


PROVIDING    FOR    FREE    DUTY    ON 
IMPORTATION  OF  BAGPIPES  AND 
PARTS  THEREOF 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  664)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and 
parts  thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert : 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2155)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  classification  of 
Chinese  gooseberries  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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DR.  ORLANDO  HIPOLITO  MAYTIN 

The  bill   (S.   1938)    lor  the  reUef  of 

])r.  Orlando  Hlpollto  Masrtln  was  con- 

ildered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 

hird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

)assed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
nf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.  imerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
lie  purpoeea  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
lonaUty  Act,  Doctor  Orlando  Hlpollto  May- 
;ln  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
awfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
>ermanent  residence  as  of  May  15,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  505) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  peUtlon  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

RENE  HUGO  HEIMANN 

The  bill  (HJl.  1619)  for  the  relief  of 
Elene  Hugo  Heimann  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  506) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTKPOSE  OF  THE  BILI. 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  Unlt^ 
States  to  Kene  Hugo  Heimann.  ^ 


PUKPOSE  OF  THE  BTT.T. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  In  an  Immediate 
relative  statiis  of  the  adopted  child  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States 


ELI  ELEONORA  BIANCHI 

The  bill  {H.R.  3195)  for  the  relief  of 
Eli  Eleonora  Bianchi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  509) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrmPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  Into  the  United  States  of  the  minor 
chUd  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 
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purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Rltva  Butrum  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  Septembei  12, 1957. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  512) ,  explaining  the  purix)ses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  she 
was  first  admitted  for  permanent  residence. 


CHRISTINA  HATZISAWAS 

The  bill  (HJl.  3881)  for  the  relief  of 
(Christina  Hatzisawas  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  510) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

Inhere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  In  an  im- 
mediate relative  status  of  the  alien  chUd 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  usual  and  un- 
failing courtesy. 


CARLOS  ROGELIO  FLORES-VASQUEZ 

The  bill  (HJl.  2036)  for  the  relief  of 
Carlos  Rogello  Flores-Vasauez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  auid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  507),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POKPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  piirpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Carlos  Rogello  Flores-Vasquez. 


SONG  SIN  TAIK  AND  SONG 
HYUNG  HO 

The  bill  (H.R.  7516)  for  the  relief  of 
Song  Sin  Talk  and  Song  Hyung  Ho  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  511) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  facilitate  the 
admission  Into  the  United  States  in  an  Im- 
mediate relative  status  of  two  minor  children 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


SEVASTI  DIAKIDES 

The  bill  (HJl.  2668)  for  the  relief  of 
Sevasti  Diakides  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  508) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  RITVA  BUTRUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1899)  for  the  reUef  of  Ritva 
Butrum  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  in  line  6  after  the  word  "of" 
to  strike  out  "October  6,  1961"  and  insert 
"September  12,  1957.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 


FAIR  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Monday,  we  open  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1967. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  will  run 
from  August  21  through  23.  These  hear- 
ings are  a  response  to  legislation  which 
I  introduced  on  March  22  of  this  year 
with  21  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Duiing  those  hearings  we  will  hear 
from  the  administration,  legal  experts, 
civil  rights  organizations,  members  of 
the  real  estate  industry  and  the  business 
world  as  well  as  individuals. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Proposed  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967 

SUMMARY 

The  Act  would  gradually  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing. Housing  already  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Order  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Hous- 
ing would  be  covered  Immediately.  Housing 
held  for  sale  or  rent  by  someone  other  than 
its  occupant  and  housing  for  five  or  more 
families  would  be  covered  from  and  after 
January  1,  1968.  All  hoiising  other  than 
exempted  housing  of  religious  Institutions 
would  be  covered  from  and  after  January 
1.  1969. 
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The  Act  would  also  prohibit  "blockbust- 
ing "  discrimination  in  the  financing  of  hous- 
ing' discrimination  In  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices or  admission  to  membership  by  real 
estate  organizations,  and  Interference  with 
or  threats  against  persons  enjoying  or  at- 
tempting to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  which 
the  Act  grants  or  protects. 

ReEponsibillty  for  administration  and  en- 
forcement would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He  would 
use  the  time  during  which  the  enforcement 
provisions  gradually  went  Into  effect  to  con- 
sult with  housing  Industry  leaders  and  state 
and  local  officials  and  otherwise  carry  on 
educational  and  consultation  activities. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  seek 
a  voluntary  solution  in  every  case.  If  his 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  a  complaint,  hold  hearings 
and,  If  the  evidence  disclosed  that  discrim- 
inatory acts  had  occurred.  Issue  orders  grant- 
ing appropriate  relief.  All  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
A  person  who  believed  that  he  had  been 
Injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
could  file  a  charge  with  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  would  not  be  required  to  conciliate 
or  to  Issue  a  complaint  on  the  basis  of  every 
charge  so  filed,  but  If  he  did  not,  the  person 
filing  the  charge  could  commence  an  action 
himself  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
to  initiate  suits  In  United  States  district 
courts  to  eliminate  patterns  or  practices  of 
housing  discrimination.  The  Secretary  could 
cede  his  jurisdiction  to  state  or  local  fair 
housing  agencies  in  appropriate  cases  or 
cooperate  with  them  without  ceding  his 
jurisdiction. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  We  face  today  what 
may  be  the  most  grave  social  crisis  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  all  its  his- 
tory. We  face  a  serious  prospect  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  civil  rioting  in  our 
cities  and  ghettos. 

It  seems  to  me  the  American  people  are 
faced  with  two  fundamental  choices. 
They  can  either  choose  to  suppress  the 
violence  and  ghettos  with  whatever  force 
may  be  necessary,  and  convert  those 
ghettos  into  concentration  camps — or 
they  can  choose  to  insist  upon  law  and 
order  and  also  take  immediate  action  to 
isolate  the  underlying  causes  for  rioting 
and  obliterate  them. 

The  former  will  lead  to  practical  State 
apartheid,  and  turn  the  United  States 
into  a  course  of  repression  and  enslave- 
ment which  will  always  plague  us.  The 
latter  will  at  least  keep  faith  wltii  the 
ideas  and  dreams  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been 
talk  of  causes,  cures,  and  civil  rights.  The 
proposed  remedies  are  many.  Their 
efBcacy  is  uncertain.  The  truth  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  there  is  no  one  solu- 
tion, but  there  are  many  solutions.  Our 
cities  are  beset  by  a  multitude  of  ills, 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  a  multitude  of 
remedies. 

But  every  solution  and  every  plan  for 
the  multiple  evils  in  our  cities  and  their 
ghettos  is  drastically  and  seriously  af- 
fected by  racial  segregation  in  housing. 
With  high  concentrations  of  low- income, 
poorly  educated,  and  imemployed  per- 
sons in  our  cities — and  without  disperspl 
or  balance  throughout  our  communi- 
ties— our  cities  will  never  be  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation, slum  housing,  crime  and  violence, 
disease,  blight,  and  pollution. 
As  the  white  flight  to  the  suburbs  con- 


tinues, the  cities  are  robbed  of  stable  tax 
bases  and  in  turn  have  less  money  to 
provide  essential  services.  As  industry 
continues  its  movement  out  of  central 
cities,  this  decline  in  revenues  and  tax 
base  can  only  continue. 

Even  the  progrsuns  we  now  have  in 
existence  are  distorted  and  warped  by 
housing  discrimination. 

We  are  planning  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, but  industry  is  moving  to  the 
suburbs. 

We  are  spending  millions  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  but  de 
facto  school  segregation  continues  and 
intensifies. 

We  provide  millions  for  manpower 
training  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
but  jobs  are  fleeing  the  cities. 

We  are  seeking  to  increase  the  income 
levels  of  ghetto  residents  through  em- 
ployment and  adequate  education,  but 
deny  to  them  the  ability  to  find  decent 
housing  near  employment  centers  and 
near  decent  schools. 

We  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty 
that  our  best  laid  plans  for  building  and 
rebuilding  our  cities  will  merely  create 
bigger  and  worse  slums,  as  long  as  hous- 
ing for  Negroes  is  confined  to  certain 
areas  and  no  others. 

I  do  not  say  that  having  integrated 
housing  or  open  occupancy  and  free 
choice  for  homebuyers  will  solve  all  our 
problems  and  the  problems  of  the  ghet- 
tos. But  we  are  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  trying  to  cure  a  patient  suffering  from 
several  fatal  diseases.  A  cure  applied  to 
one  of  the  diseases  will  not  do  the  whole 
job,  but  certainly  without  a  cure  for  each 
one  of  the  diseases  he  will  die. 

Pair  housing  alone  is  not  a  solution 
for  riots  and  ghettos.  But  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely indispensable  part  of  any  overall 
solution  to  our  growing  urban  crisis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  difficulty 
with  fair  housing  legislation.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Is  that  it  will  largely  only  set  a 
legal  climate  and  a  guarantee  for 
Negroes  purchasing  housing. 

The  key  problem  after  all — to  which 
is  tied  unemployment  and  educational 
deprivation — remains  low  Negro  family 
Income.  Until  that  is  remedied,  by  other 
social  programs  on  a  very  massive  scale, 
we  will  have,  in  passing  a  fair  housing 
law,  only  guaranteed  a  fundamental 
right  now  denied  even  to  those  who  do 
have  the  income  and  resources  to  afford 
high  cost  suburban  housing. 

Dispersal  and  racial  balance  is  not  the 
primary  goal  and  motivation  of  this  leg- 
islation. If  this  were  our  goal,  we  would 
have  to  concede  ahead  of  time  that  it  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  It  will  simply  not 
achieve  dispersal  and  racial  balance.  The 
laws  of  economics  will  determine  that 

fact-  .    . 

Most  Negroes  do  not  earnestly  desire 

dispersal  and  racial  balance  as  a  desir- 
able goal.  What  they  do  want,  and  what 
this  legislation  seeks  to  do,  is  to  enable 
every  American  to  buy  a  decent  home 
wherever  he  wishes  In  a  neighborhood  of 
his  choice  in  accordance  with  his  Income 
level  and  personal  desires  and  needs. 

This  is  so  elementary  and  so  modest  a 
proposal  that  I  am  frankly  amazed  that 
the  cobwebs  of  bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  made  it  a  much  more  unpopular 
proposal  than  massive  social  programs 


for  education,  poverty,  retraining,  urban 
renewal,  and  slum  rehabilitation.  Even 
more  amazing,  in  this  context,  is  the  re- 
cent Harris  Poll  showing  that  almost  65 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  abolition  of  ghettos. 

I  am  certain  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
massive  public  education  program  to  de- 
stroy some  of  the  strawman  arguments 
against  open  occupancy  which  are  ap- 
parently the  only  reason  the  Congress 
has  not  been  able  to  act  on  this  problem. 
The  legislation  certainly  will  not  cost 
huge  sums  of  money. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most 
abused  arsuments  against  fair  housing 
is  that  integrated  neighborhoods  suffer 
rapid  declines  and  property  values.  Dr. 
Luigi  Laurenti,  in  a  study  in  1960,  entitled 
"Property  Values  and  Race,"  surveyed 
some  10,000  transactions  involving  Ne- 
groes and  wiiites,  and  Negro  entry  into 
all-white  neighborhoods.  He  found  that 
in  six  of  seven  cases,  property  values  in  a 
neighborhood  either  remained  stable  or 
increased  when  a  Negro  bought  into  an 
all-white  neighborhood.  To  be  exact, 
prices  rose  in  44  percent  of  the  cases, 
remained  stable  in  41  percent,  and  de- 
clined only  in  15  percent  of  the  cases. 
These  were  long-term  trends,  and  meas- 
ured relative  to  trends  in  carefully 
matched  neighborhoods  which  remained 
all  white. 

In  some  cases,  the  myth  of  the  decline 
in  property  values  is  actually  brought 
into  being  either  by  panic  selling  or  the 
unscrupulous  practice  of  blockbusting. 
White  householders  are  told  by  real 
estate  speculators  that  their  property 
will  decline  because  of  the  recent  Negro 
entrant  into  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
encouraged  to  sell  at  ridiculously  low 
prices,  and  later  Negroes  wishing  to  buy 
are  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
homes  in  that  neighborhood.  Thus,  prop- 
erty values  did  in  that  neighborhood  for 
a  short  time  decline,  but  only  because  of 
the  panic  selling  attributable  to  block- 
busting, and  later  returned  to  high  or 
higher  levels. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we  must 
use  every  effort  and  resource  at  our  com- 
mand to  push  for  speedy  enactment  of 
legislation  to  end  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing I  believe  there  is  an  urgency  to  this 
effort  transcending  most  other  domestic 
concerns.  We  are  in  a  time  of  major 
social  disaster. 

I  think  we  need  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  need  it  desperately.  The 
Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in 
housing  issued  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962  affects  only  a  fraction  of  the  total 
housing  market.  Mortgage  lending  insti- 
tutions are  affected  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  engage  in  FHA  and  VA  loans. 
Commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  niit  covered  and  such  Institutions 
represent  the  major  sources  of  the  con- 
ventional mortgage  market. 

National  legislation  is  needed  because 
State  and  local  fair  housing  laws  either 
provide  inadequate  coverage  or  inade- 
quate enforcement.  They  have  been  en- 
acted In  23  States,  and  In  addition.  In 
more  than  40  other  jurisdictions  Includ- 
ing city  and  coimty  goverrunental  units 
through  ordinance. 

Although  19  States  have  laws  covering 
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Bone  private  housing,  and  provide  for 
80  ne  sort  of  penalty  In  case  of  violation, 
oily  nine  of  them  provide  for  tempo- 
rary Injunctions  or  similar  relief  de- 
slj  med  to  prevent  sale  or  rental  of  the 
pioperty  In  question  to  someone  else, 
p<  ndlng  resolution  of  the  claim  of  dis- 
ci Iminatlon.  Many  States  exempt  owner- 
o<  cupled  homes  from  coverage.  Only  two 
S  ates,  along  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
V  rgln  Islands,  have  laws  which  do  not 
su  Imlt  of  exemptions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
o  her.  Almost  everywhere,  fair  housing 
le  ^islation  on  the  State  or  local  level  is 
t<   some  degree  inadequate  to  meet  the 
njeds  of  our  people,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto  and  to  fulfill  the 
promise   embodied    in    our    system    of 
g  jvemment, 

A  large  part  of  the  answer  lies  as  weu 
ti  Inadequate  enforcement  machinery, 
t  abifully  slow  administrative  processing 
0  r  complaints,  and  a  too-heavy  reliance 

0  n  Individual  complaints  without  a  cor- 
r  spending  effort  to  make  the  pubUc 
a  ware  that  such  laws  exist. 

A  recent  survey  of  local  and  State  laws 
ti  15  Jurisdictions  indicates  that  fair 
tousing  laws  have  been  an  important 

1  ictor  In  the  slow  but  steady  movement 
c  f  Negro  families  of  middle-class  status 
1  ito  the  general  community.  But  the  sur- 
ley  also  indicates  that  only  12  percent 
<f  persons  filing  complaints  actuaUy 
I  ecure  the  housing  they  sought,  or  com- 
jiarable  housing.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
]>lalnts  are  "unsatisfactorily  closed,"  or 
Ihe  complainant  finds  that  he  cannot 
'  Tsit  out  the  period  required  for  investl- 
i  ;atlon  and  settlement. 

Administrative  problems  will,  no  doubt, 
rtdll  be  with  us  under  the  Federal  law. 
3ut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Gov- 
jmment,  unlike  many  State  and  local 
rovemments  has  the  resources  to  solve 
noet  of  these  problems.  And  as  recent 
sxperlence  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  Indicates,  unlike  i^ny 
3tate  laws,  Federal  legislation  has  high 
rtsibility  and  leads  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  complaints  than  comparable 

In  addlUon,  fair  housing  laws  on  the 
State  and  local  level  simply  did  not  come 
early  enough  to  fight  a  trend  in  opera- 
tion for  years  before  they  were  enacted. 
During  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960, 
dramatie  increases  in  the  Negro  popula- 
tions of  every  major  American  city  were 
recorded,  ranging  from  41  to  187  per- 
cent-^nilladelphia,   Milwaukee.   In   al- 
most  every   one   of   our   major   cities, 
Negroes  constitute  a  much  larger  per- 
centage than  is  their  nationwide  average. 
The  city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  a  good 
example.  Of  the  total  metropoUtan  pop- 
ulation in  this  area,  Negroes  have  since 
1920  up  to  today  remained  roughly  25 
percent  of  the  population.  But  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  Negroes  have  In- 
creased from  about  25  percent  to  nearly 
67  percent — and  In  the  metropolitan  area 
suburbs  have  declined  from  25  percent 
to  6  percent  or  less. 

Statements  have  been  made  by  some 
Members  of  the  Ctongress  that  several 
cities  that  have  experienced  major  riots 
ai«  located  in  Jurisdictions  with  State 
or  local  fair  housing  laws.  The  Implica- 
tion— and  the  sometimes  explicit  asser- 


tion—that f  oUows  tills  observation  is  tliat 
fair  housing  laws  do  not  stop  riots. 

There  are  many  answers  to  this,  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  wliich  is  that, 
as  I  have  said  before,  fair  housing  legis- 
lation is  only  one  of  the  cures  needed  for 
the  solution  of  our  urban  sickness.  While 
it  is  the  cornerstone  and  bedrock  of  all 
efforts  to  solve  urban  ghetto  problems, 
and  whUe  it  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  total  cure  to  the 
problem. 

This  bill  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  a  re- 
sponse to  this  summer's  or  last  summer's 
riots  in  our  cities.  Nor  wiU  it  do  more 
than  take  the  first  step  toward  a  correct 
resolution  of  our  urban  difficulties.  And 
Willie  it  is  only  a  step  that  step  must  be 
taken  for  without  It  no  other  effort  will 
bear  fruit.  The  reasons  for  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  summed  up  by  quoting 
former  Attorney  General  Katzenbach's 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  last  year: 

By  now  it  should  be  plain  that  a  patchwork 
of  State  and  local  laws  Is  not  enoiigh.  The 
work  Of  private  volunteer  groupe  is  not 
enough.  Court  decisions  are  not  enough.  The 
limited  authority  of  the  Executive  Branch  Is 
not  enough.  .  .  .  Durable  remedies  for  sole 
endemic  and  deep  seated  a  condition  as  hoiis- 
Ing  segregation  should  be  based  on  the  pre- 
scription and  sanction  of  Congress.  This  ia 
all  the  more  so  as  the  Issue  is  naUonal  in 
scope  and  as  it  penetrates  Into  so  many  other 
sectors  of  public  policy  such  as  the  rebuild- 
ing and  physical  Improvement  of  otir  cities. 


This  legislation  alone  will  not  bring  an 
end  to  the  ghetto— but  it  wUl  provide  the 
opportunity  for  those  persons  economi- 
cally able  to  escape  the  ghetto  to  do  so, 
and  to  take  their  families  with  them.  It 
wiU  assure  them  free  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  housing. 

For  those  still  condemned  by  poverty 
to  remain  in  the  ghetto,  there  will  be  at 
least  the  knowledge  that  it  is  poverty— 
and  not  their  fellow  citizens  or  their 
Government— that  forces  them  to  live  in 
the  slums.  There  will  be  at  least  the 
knowledge  that  their  children  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  escape  the  restrictions 
and  confines  of  the  ghetto  pressure 
cooker 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend  fnxn  Minnesota  for  the 
splendid  address  he  has  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  open  housing. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  posi- 
tion lie  has  taken  has  required  a  certain 
amount  of  courage  because  there  is 
strong  objection  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  open  housing  legislation — 
because  of  what  has  been  described  by 
the  opposition  as  tlie  white  backlash. 
Ttiat  t«cklash  has  been  exacerbated.  In 
my  opinion,  by  the  recent  riots.  There- 
fore, it  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
stand  up  and  advocate  measures  which 
are  so  clearly  right  and  Just  but  which 
have  aroused  so  much  bigotry. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  Senator's 
comment  on  the  fact  that  he  sees  a  little 
ll^t  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  estate  lobby.  I  wondered 
cm  what  he  bases  his  rather  encouraging 


statement,  Frankly,  I  have  not  seen  much 

of  it  myself.  ^  ^^     „ 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  most  compli- 
mentary statement,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  me,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
Congress  since  his  career  in  the  Senate 
began  in  this  whole  field  of  trying  to 
square  American  actions  with  American 
ideals. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  already 
received  requests  from  six  realtors  from 
across  the  coimtry  who  wish  to  testify  in 
belialf  of  fair  housing  legislation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Mirmesota,  where 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  fair  housing 
laws  in  the  country,  I  have  observed  a 
marked  change  in  Minnesota  realtors 
from  one  of  rather  strong  opposition 
prior  to  adoption  of  our  fair  housing 
legislation  to  substantial  support,  or  at 
least  an  understanding  at  this  point, 
from  many  of  its  leaders.  There  is  greater 
need  for  an  imderstanding  of  tliis  prob- 
lem, and  its  great  importance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  see  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Spong]  occupying  the  chair 
at  this  moment.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
recent  action  of  Secretary  McNamara  in 
declaring  segregated  housing  off  limits 
for  military  personnel  of  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  lias  not  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  open  housing. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  implications 
of  what  happened  in  Maryland  spread, 
to  scKne  extent,  across  the  Potomac 
River. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Indeed,  I  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced this  policy,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
commending  him  for  his  courage.  I  be- 
lieve, in  addition  to  adopting  the  kind 
of  open  housing  law  we  are  talking  about, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  only 
within  Its  right,  but  it  also  has  a  moral 
responsibUity  to  use  Its  resources  to  see 
that  wherever  its  actions  can  affect 
progress  in  this  field  of  human  rights, 
that  it  do  so. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
be  liigWy  commended  for  his  vision  and 
his  courage  In  the  action  he  took  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  his  State  of  Minneso- 
ta has  one  of  the  best  fair  housing  acts 
In  the  country. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  made  some 
progress  In  this  regard.  But,  hitherto,  it 
has  been  at  the  local  level. 

When  I  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  I 
was  able  to  push  forward  the  whole  con- 
cept of  open  housing,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion which  I  had  the  honor  to  apE'^int 
at  that  time. 

In  Pittsburgh,  also,  there  has  been  a 
notable  movement  towards  fair  housing 
ordinances.  I  am  happy  to  report  now 
that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Shaf- 
er— whom  I  am  very  happy  to  conunena. 
and  he  is  a  Republican  Governor,  be- 
cause he  has  been  very  courageous  m 
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this  regard— appears  to  be  on  its  way 
to  adopting  a  fair  housing  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
article  dated  August  8.  published  in  the 
Philadelirfiia  Enquirer,  entitled  "Penn- 
sylvania House  Bars  Bias  in  All  Prop- 
erty Rentals  and  Sales,"  an  article  which 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  article  points  out  that 
the  fair  housing  law  is  one  of  six  civil 
rights  bills  which  were  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  9. 
The  law  would  extend  the  Pair  Housing 
Act  to  private  dwellings  and  make  Illegal 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing.  It  has  exemptions  for  the  rental 
of  rooms  by  a  property  owner  living  in 
the  same  dwelling,  or  rental  of  an  apart- 
ment or  room  which  utilizes  the  same 
witrance  as  that  of  the  owner.  I  think 
this  la  what  is  known  as  the  "Mrs. 
Murphy"  amendment,  so  coined  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Is  there  a  similar  exemption  in  the 
State  law  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  I  believe  there  is 
a  similar  exemption.  However  Minnesota 
has  recently  strengthened  its  law  and  I 
am  not  sure  what  it  now  provides  In  this 
regard.  ,.     ,    , 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  action  is  particularly 
significant  because  the  two  parties  at 
Harrisburg  are  almost  evenly  divided. 
The  RepubUcans  have  a  majority  of  two 
or  three;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
opposite  party  tends  to  have  more  age 
than  does  the  party  of  youth  and 
progress  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  belong,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways able  to  get  its  members  to  the  fioor. 
So  it  took  considerable  cooperation  from 
the  Democrats  to  pass  the  law  in  the 
house. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Governor 
Shafer  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken, 
which  has  been  considerable. 

The  only  opposition  in  the  house  came 
from  a  Republican  member  who  is  also  a 
real  estate  broker  in  Montgomery 
County.  To  some  extent,  Montgomery 
County  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  has 
the  same  attitude  toward  open  housing 
as  exists  in  the  suburbs  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  got  only  10 
votes,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
182  to  10. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  State  senate, 
where  the  Republicans  have  a  somewhat 
larger  majority,  but  still  not  a  "safe" 
majority.  I  am  hopeful  tiiat  action  there 
will  result  in  Pennsylvania's  having  al- 
most as  good,  if  not  as  good,  a  fair  hous- 
ing law  as  Minnesota  has.  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  played  his 
part,  before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  in 
having  the  law  enacted  there. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
real  hope  of  getting  a  fair  housing  meas- 
ure on  the  floor  in  the  90th  Congiess, 
and  does  he  think  there  is  any  cliance 
of  getting  the  law  passed?  The  Senator 
serves  on  that  committee,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  ask  him  the  question. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  My  hopes  of  getting 


the  bill  to  tiie  floor  are  stronger  than  my 
hopes  of  getting  the  bill  passed,  because 
of  the  cloture  problem.  We  have  not  had 
a  fair  housing  meausure  similar  to  this 
one  before  the  current  Senate,  so  we  do 
not  know  what  the  current  attitude  of 
the  Senate  will  be. 

I  note  that  some  of  the  polls,  in  par- 
ticular one  by  Louis  Harris,  indicate  a 
substantial  consensus  of  American  soci- 
ety that  we  must  have  a  massive  pro- 
gram, a  total  massive  commitment  to 
do  something  to  undo  the  enormous  in- 
justices under  which  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens live  in  American  cities.  I  hope  tliis 
public  attitude  will  reflect  Itself  in  the 
urgency  with  which  we  bring  forth  and 
adopt  fair  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  so.  But,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  most  of  the  public 
speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  has  been  de- 
voted to  means  of  vengeance  and 
criminal  enforcement,  the  attitude  of, 
"Let's  put  them  all  in  jail,"  more  than 
it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  taking 
positive  social  steps,  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, are  necessary,  whether  it  be  the 
poverty  program,  or  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act.  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  sponsor,  or  the  Pair  Housing 
Act,  which  the  Senator  frcrni  Minnesota 
has  proposed,  or  rent  supplements,  or 
model  cities,  or  the  Teacher  Corps.  All 
these  efforts  are  part  of  a  package  which 
Is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  a  frightening  problem  at  home. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  fine  speech,  and  pledge  him 
my  support,  and  congratulate  him  for 
the  leadership  he  has  taken  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  ills  encouraging  remarks.  I  hope  we 
will  be  successful. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  given  to  Con- 
gress almost  unlimited  power  to  legis- 
late In  areas  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, no  matter  how  slight  the  particu- 
lar Isolated  Instance  might  be  or  no  mat- 
ter what  the  reasons  or  motivation  for 
legislating  might  be.  To  choose  to  exer- 
cise this  power  Is  not  then  a  matter  of 
determining  the  constitutionality  of  any 
particular  bill,  but  determining  the  wis- 
dom, the  Justice,  and  the  advisability  of 
doing  so.  It  is  at  the  root  of  things  a 
matter  of  public  choice  and  policy. 

WhUe  the  position  of  the  established 
real  estate  Industry  is  apparentiy  the 
same  as  It  has  been  in  the  past,  in  op- 
position to  the  legislation,  there  are 
winds  of  change  blowing  through  that 
Industry.  More  real  estate  brokers,  sales- 
men, and  builders  are  supporting  open 
housing.  Opposition  to  this  measure  is  a 
nolicy  which  prevents  them  from  having 
a  wider  market,  and  costs  them  sales  and 
commissions.  It  is  a  policy  which  costs 
individual  sellers  and  brokers  the  burden 
and  conscience  of  discriminating  against 
qualifled  applicants,  and  in  many  cases 
they  must  take  back  agreements  to  sell 
or  assurances  to  applicants  when  they 
later  learn  that  they  are  Negro.  Many 
real  estate  men  today  seek  the  answer 
and  the  excuse  of  an  all-inclusive  Federal 
law,  which  will  allow  them  to  say,  "We 
have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  we 
must  comply  with  the  Federal  law." 
I  believe  there  is  another  fundamental 


reason  why  this  Nation  should  formally 
and  legally  declare  its  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  free  choice  in  the  selec- 
ticMi  of  housing  by  all  Americans  regard- 
less of   color.  I   believe  there   are  still 
Americans  who  harbor  the  belief  that 
we  must  require  Negro-America  to  live 
by  itself,  whether  in  the  rotting  core  of 
America's  major  cities  or  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  sharecropping  areas  of  the  rural 
south.  Others  in  American  society,  while 
possibly  with  the  finest  intentions,  have 
avoided  the  issue  of  fairness  in  housing 
altogether.  Happily,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans in  some  States  and  communities 
have  long  since  decided  that  segregated 
living  is  un-American  and  immoral.  The 
necessity  for  all  Americans  to  face  this 
issue  squarely  and  for  this  country  to 
declare  imequivocally  that  ours  is  a  Na- 
tion where  color  Is  irrelevant  and  where 
we  will  live  with  each  other  and  not 
separately  is  a  choice  that  must  be  made 
for  the  health  of  our  country.  It  carmot 
be  delayed.  For  far  too  many,  the  thought 
of  a  Negro  family  living  hi  their  com- 
munity is  surrounded  by  vague  fears 
of  property  value  deterioration,  the  quick 
development  of  a  black  ghetto,  and  other 
ill-defined  anxieties.  A  responsible  de- 
bate of  this  Issue  will  help  to  cause  Amer- 
icans to  understand  better  that  where 
Integrated  living  exists — and  it  does  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try— it  has  been  a  pleasant  and  reward- 
ing experience. 


ExHnxT  1 

Pennsylvania    House    Baks    Bias    in    All 

Pkopektt   Bintalb   and  Salib 

(By  SavU  Kohler) 

HARRiSBtTBG,  August  9. — A  bill  barring  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  or  rental  of  aU  prop- 
erties, including  private  homes,  was  passed 
V7edneeday  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 
The  bill,  one  of  six  dvU  rights  measures  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  extends  the  Pair  Hous- 
ing Act  to  private  dwellings  and  makes  il- 
legal discrimination  In  sale  or  rental. 

Exemptions  provided  are  for  rental  of 
rooms  by  a  property  owner  living  In  the 
same  dwelling,  or  rental  of  an  apartment  or 
room  which  utilizes  the  same  entrance  as 
that  of  the  owner. 

CRXATES    8Tia 

The  bill  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  which 
created  any  stir  before  it  was  paaaed,  13»-53. 

An  amendment  which  would  have  ex- 
empted existing  housing  and  made  the  law 
applicable  only  to  dwellings  constructed 
after  passage  of  the  bill  was  defeated  by 
182—8 

Sponsor  of  the  amendment  waa  Bep. 
Charles  H.  Dager  (H.,  Montgomery),  a  real 
estate  broker  and  appraiser,  who  was  Joined 
by  seven  other  Republlcana  in  supporting 
it. 

BIGHTS    PACKAGX    BVrEDZD 

In  final  passage  of  the  controversial  bill. 
11  Democrats  Joined  41  RepubUcans  In  vot- 
ing against  It. 

However,  only  an  hour  was  occupied  In 
passing  the  package  of  clvU  rights  bills  which 
now  go  to  the  Senate.  They  were  designed  to 
fulfill  election  pledges  and  ease  big  city  ra- 
cial tension. 

^tngn   BY    BHATB 

Shortly  after  the  House  acted,  Gov.  Ray- 
mond P.  Shaler  issued  a  stotement  in  which 
he  hailed  the  passage  as  "heartening  In- 
deed." 

"Although  It  IB  Impossible  to  change  men  a 
minds  through  legislation,  this  action  proves 
conclusively  that  Pennsylvania  is  determined 
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equal  rights  to  aU— Including  both 

„^  and  employment,"  Shafer  said. 

im  hopeful  that  this  entire  package  of 

irtll  receive  immediate  approval  In  the 

and  can  become  law  at  the  earliest 

moment." 


OTHER     BIU.S    APPBOVID 

..^  was  only  a  sprinkling  of  opposition — 
y  from  Republicans — to  the  rest  of  the 
which  were  approved  without  debate. 
._  measures  would: 

1  Ixtend  the  coverage  of  the  Pair  Employ- 
I  Act  to  employers  of  one  or  more  per- 
and  to  agricultural  employes,  except  to 
who  live  In  the  personal  residence 
of  tttelr  employers.  Exempt  would  be  domes- 
tic e  nployes.  Presently,  the  act  applies  only 
to  ei  iployers  of  four  or  more.  (The  vote  was 
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■:  »rovlde  for  speedy  court  relief  in  cases 
ig  discrimination  by  requiring  the 
,   of   an   injunction   within   30   days 
disposing  of  a  property  which  is  the 
of  a  complaint.  (The  vote  was  188-3 ) . 
.ihorlze   the   Stote   Human   Relations 
-^■alon  to  Initiate  Investigations  wlth- 
ronnal  complaints,  of  situations  which 
result  in  racial  tension  or  rioting,  pro- 
tb«   majority   of   the   commissioners 
and   providing   that   an   enforceable 
can  be  written  only  If  there  is  a  formal 
(The  vote  was  176-16). 
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complaint. 

PKlfALTIXS    rOK    BIAS 

provide  strict  penalties  for  discrimination 
by  leal  estate  brokers  or  real  estate  agents. 
(Th  >  vote  was  176-15) . 

—  Provide  a  procedure  for  reporting  cases 
of  ( Iscrlmlnation  In  professions  licensed  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  appropriate  Ucen- 
■ing  board  or  commission.  (The  vote  was 
183^10). 

R  lor  to  the  voting  on  the  bills.  Rep.  Pree- 
mai  H't"fc«"«  (D.,  Phlla.)  called  upon  the 
Hov  se  to  pass  the  measures  without  hesita- 
tion 

MTTST     MEET     CHALLENGE 

"the  coixrse  of  this  svimmer's  events  have 
dili  en  this  House  to  center  stage — we  must 
TtM  to  a  clear  and  urgent  challenge."  Hanklns 

■all . 
Hi  nkln-.  drew  a  stinging  reply  from  Rep. 
Jul*  Pllo   (D..  Allegheny)— who  then   pro- 
ceeled  to  vote  for  all  the  civil  rights  bills 

ani  way. 

■The  main  issue  Is  not  legislation,  but 
Job  I  for  those  who  want  to  work,"  Pllo  said. 
"fh  t  one  of  our  Negro  colleagues  has  risen 
to  Eondemn  Stokely  Carmlchael  or  H.  Rap 
Bn  wn  or  Dick  Gregory. 

'  The  colored  people  have  got  to  lift  them 
selves  up — we  cannot  do  It  In  the  halls  of 
thiiHouae 


ON    PAE   VinTH    MARYLAND 

ikager  told  the  House  that  his  amend- 
m«nt  to  the  open  housing  bill  would  put 
PeinsylvanU  on  a  par  with  Maryland's 
ne  V  law,  and  that  "the  reservoir"  of  housing 
avi  lUable  to  minority  groups  would  grow  as 
ne  V  homes  are  built. 

■  [Tie  Democratic  whip.  Rep.  K.  Leroy  Irvls, 
of  Allegheny,  said  Dager  was  saying  In  efTect. 
psrmit  us  our  discrimination  now  and  by 
year  2000  or  2600,  all  will  be  fair  and 


'Well,  I  don't  want  to  wait  until  the  year 
for  the  promised  land."  Inrls  said. 

JOINS    IN    OPPOSITION 

[rvls  was  Joined  by  majority  leader  Lee  A. 
D<inaldson  (R.,  Allegheny),  who  also  asked 
ttB  House  to  reject  Dager "s  amendment. 

"Certainly,  It  would  put  us  on  a  par  with 
M  iryland,"  Donaldson  said.  "But  we  are,  and 
w:  11  remain,  ahead  of  Maryland." 

After  the  votes  were  taken,  Donaldson 
re  Be  to  compUment  the  House  on  the  "mo- 
njentous"  action. 

"I  concur  with  the  majority  leader,"  Irvls, 


the  ranking  Negro  in  the  General  Assembly, 
replied. 

"You  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  those 
of  us  who  stand  for  law  and  order.  I  con- 
gratulate those  who  voted  against  the  bills, 
for  they  were  showing  the  courage  of  con- 
victions." 

House  Speeds  Rights  Package  To 
Passage  Today 
Harrisburg,  August  8.— The  House  gave 
second  reading  Tuesday  to  six  clvU  rights 
bills — including  the  highly  controversial 
open  housing  legislation— and  put  them  In 
position  for  final  passage  on  Wednesday. 

Majority  Leader  Lee  A.  Donaldson  (R.,  Al- 
legheny) said  the  Republicans  would  caucus 
on  the  bills  once  again  after  the  House  con- 
venes at  10  A.M.  The  bulk  of  the  votes  Is 
expected  to  come  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle,  however. 

Minority  Whip  K.  Leroy  Irvls.  a  Negro 
Democrat  from  Pittsburgh  who  has  served  as 
floor  manager  for  the  measures  even  though 
three  of  them  are  Admlnlstratlon-lnsplred, 
said  he  was  optimistic  "If  they  run  the  bills 
on  Wednesday." 

On  three  of  the  bills,  there  were  technical 
amendments  Tuesday— none  of  which  was 
contested  or  debated.  The  others  were  given 
their  seconrf  reading. 

Besides  the  open  housing  legislation,  which 
extends  antidiscrimination  coverage  to  all 
Individual  residences,  the  measures  would: 
Extend  antidiscrimination  provisions  to 
employers  of  one  or  more  persons  and  to 
agricultural  employes,  except  when  the  em- 
ploye lives  In  the  personal  residence  of  the 
employer. 

Require  the  Issuing,  within  30  days,  of  an 
Injunction  against  disposing  of  a  property 
which  Is  the  subject  of  a  discrimination 
complaint. 

Give  the  human  relations  commission  the 
power  to  Initiate  Investigations  of  racially 
tense  situations  on  its  own  motion.  Irvls 
considers  this  one  of  the  key  measures  In  the 
package. 

Require  the  human  relations  commission 
to  notify  state  licensing  authorities  of  ac- 
tions by  licensees  which  are  found  to  be  In 
violation  of  the  law. 

Impose  penalties  on  real  estate  dealers  who 
offer  to  maintain  dlscrlmlnatorj'  conditions 

of  sslc 

Meanwhile,  two  State-wide  organizations 
with  different  alms  got  together  and  issued 
a  statement  calling  the  civil  rights  package 
"totally  worthless  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  present  form." 

The  Pennsylvania  Equal  Rights  Council, 
through  Mrs.  Marguerite  I.  Hofer,  of  Pltte- 
burgh.  Its  president,  contended  most  of  the 
measures  "have  been  reduced  to  an  empty 

gesture." 

And  Herbert  M.  Packer,  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Builders 
Association,  insisted  the  same  treatment 
should  be  given  those  dealing  in  new  homes 
as  those  renting  used  ones. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  on  his 
statement.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  him 
and  other  colleagues  to  urge  enactment 
of  meaningful  legislation  to  insure  both 
fair  and  open  housing  for  all  Americans. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  imequal 
housing,  resulting  from  discriminatory 
and  closed  housing  policies,  contributes 
to  the  Intolerable  conditions  of  life  in 
many  of  this  Nation's  greatest  urban 
areas.  The  impacted  racial  ghetto,  with 
its  segregated  overcrowded  living  condi- 
tions, inherently  unequal  schools,  unem- 
ployment   and    underemployment,    ap- 


palling mortality  and  health  statistics, 
inevitably  gives  rise  to  hopelessness,  bit- 
terness, and,  yes.  even  open  rebellion  of 
those  imprisoned  within  Its  confines. 
Surrounded  by  affluent  suburbia,  is  it  any 
wonder  the  ghettos  of  our  cities  seethe 
with  explosive  discontent,  racial  aliena- 
tion, and  tension? 

It  is  an  ironic  and  bitter  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  helped  to  build 
our  urban  ghettos,  both  directly  and 
Indirectly. 

In  some  cases.  Federal  financing  of 
public  housing,  coupled  with  non- 
enforcement  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11063.  has  brought  increased  segregation 
in  so-called  vertical  slums. 

In  other  cases,  urban  renewal  projects 
have  displaced  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons  and  left  them  no  choice  but 
to  crowd  into  already  overcrowded 
slums. 

It  is  not  lack  of  money  alone  that 
prevents  the  ghetto  resident  from  moving 
out.  Time  and  time  again,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  he  Is  likely  to  pay 
a  disproportionate  rent  for  a  squalid 
dwelling  place.  Rather,  it  Is  a  bar  based 
on  color  alone  that,  regardless  of  other 
factors,  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  Negro 
to  secure  decent  housing. 

Some  of  the  States  already  have  open 
housing  legislation.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  our  statutes  trace  back  to 
1950.  But  progress  Is  still  agonizingly 
slow.  It  proceeds  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  puts  upon  the  member  of  the  minor- 
ity group  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 

For  example,  if  I  may  at  this  point, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  16  which  relates  the 
story  of  two  Negro  sisters  who  have  been 
thwarted  3  years  in  efforts  to  buy  a  house. 
This  is  in  a  State  which  has  what  is 
regarded  as  a  more  modem  fair  housing 

law.  .^        .,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two   Negro   Sisters   Thwarted   3   Tears   in 

ErFORTS  To  Buy  House 

(By  Edith  Evans  Asbury) 

Two  Negro  sisters — a  welfare  supervisor  and 

a  registered  nurse — are  still  "camping  out" 

among  packing  boxes  and  crates  after  trying 

for  nearly  three  years  to  buy  a  house  in  an 

all-white  neighborhood  In  Brookljm. 

"We  have  tried  every  legal  means;  we  have 
been  thwarted  at  every  turn;  we  simply  can- 
not believe  this  Is  happening— but  It  Is,"  Mrs. 
John  Bralthewalte  declared  yesterday  In  an 
Interview  in  their  crowded  apartment. 

Mrs  Bralthewalte,  who  is  employed  by  the 
city's  Department  of  Social  Services,  is  the 
wife  of  a  merchant  mariner  and  the  mother 
of  two  boys.  And,  she  said,  she  Is  "sick  and 
tired  of  being  cramped  in  this  small  place  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant." 

Her  slsted,  Mrs.  Ellen  Creasey,  Is  a  regis- 
tered nurse  who  was  formerly  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  nurses  at  Coney  Island  Hospital. 
Together  they  undertook  to  buy  a  new  house 
m  1964. 

They  found  a  two-family  new  house  in  the 
Canarsie  section  of  Brooklyn  in  November, 
1964,  priced  at  $38,490,  and  they  offered  to 
buy  It. 

"It  suited  all  our  requirements,  Mrs. 
Bralthewalte  recalled  yesterday.  In  her  apart- 
ment at  209  Hancock  Street.  "A  large  apart- 
ment for  my  family,  a  small  one  for  my  sis- 
ter; a  garage  for  her;  near  good  schools  for 
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mv  chUdren;  near  the  subway  so  I  could  con- 
tinue my  church  and  civic  activities,  and  no 
worries  about  repair  bills  or  alterations  that 
vou  get  with  an  old  house." 

However,  first  the  owner  told  the  sisters 
the  house  had  been  sold,  then  he  offered  to 
let  them  have  It  for  $42,500.  according  to 
later  court  testimony. 

"This  belated  offer  was  viewed  as  excessive 
and  discriminatory,"  commented  Supreme 
court  Justice  Abraham  N.  Geller,  In  a  deci- 
sion ordering  the  city's  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  to  "promptly  proceed  with  ef- 
forts to  effect  the  sale.      ^    ^   _^,   ^    ,„--    ,_ 

That  order  was  Issued  April  2,  1966,  17 
months  after  the  sisters  had  first  tried  to  buy 

the  house. 

Today  "we  are  no  nearer  to  realizing  our 
hopes  of  having  a  nice  home  than  we  were 
almost  three  years  ago,"  Mrs.  Bralthewalte 
protested  In  a  letter  to  Mayor  Lindsay  re- 

ccntly. 

The  "outrageous  sltuaUon"  results  In  frus- 
traUon  which  Is  "magnified  by  the  knowledge 
that  no  official  agency  of  the  government  or 
any  government  official  to  whom  we  have 
eone  In  an  effort  to  have  some  action  taken 
to  right  this  act  of  discrimination,  has  shown 
any  real  Interest  In  helping  us,"  Mrs.  Bralthe- 
walte wrote  the  Mayor. 

LACK    OF    HELP   CITED 

She  listed  officials  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  Corporation  Counsel's  office 
on  whom  she  had  called  personaUy,  and 
"Senators.  United  States  and  New  York 
State  "  to  whom  she  had  written  for  help. 

"What  Is  happening  to  me  In  my  efforts  to 
secure  a  home  will  be  held  up  to  others  of 
my  race  as  an  example  of  what  trusting  in 
and  abiding  by  our  laws  can  or  cannot  do," 
rtie  declared  in  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Bralthewalte  commented  yesterday 
that  Mayor  Lindsay's  new  search  few  "causes 
of  unrest"  as  recenUy  appointed  vice  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  "need  take  him  no  further 
than  my  case— which  Is  a  classic  one." 

"My  sister  and  I  are  articulate."  she  said, 
"the  kind  of  people  who  haUway  know  where 
to  go  to  get  things  done,  and  look  how  far 
we've  gotten  out  of  the  ghetto  In  three 
years."  ^^ 

"How  then  can  the  man  In  the  street,  who 
doesn't  know  where  to  turn,  and  cannot 
afford  legal  advice,  be  expected  to  think 
Government  la  In  hie  corner?"  Mrs.  Bralthe- 

since  Justice  Geller's  April,  1966,  order, 
there  have  been  hearings,  negotiations,  briefs 
"Inordinate  delays"  arguments  about  what 
to  do  about  tenants  Installed  In  the  house 
by  the  owner,  and  about  what  the  fair  price 
Is  now  for  the  three-year-old  house,  Mrs. 
Bralthewalte  reported  to  the  Mayor. 

"This  last  straw,  that  prompted  me  to 
write  the  Mayor,  was  the  discovery  that  the 
referee  who  Is  supposed  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  price  has  gone  off  on  vaca- 
tion," Mrs.  Bralthewalte  said. 

"I  suppose  when  he  gets  back,  the  Judge 
who  will  have  to  pass  on  his  recommendation 
will  go  on  vacation,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

David  Love,  an  assistant  to  Mayor  Lindsay, 
■aid  that  he  was  concerned  about  Mrs. 
Bralthewalte's  case,  and  had  done  what  he 
could  to  expediate  it,  but  was  unable  to  in- 
terfere in  the  courts. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  effective  action  which  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  all  those  engaged  In  the 
rental  or  sale  of  real  property. 

I  am  delighted  that  hearings  are  now 
scheduled  cm  S.  1358,  for  I  believe  that 
together  with  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation and  jobs,  equal  opportimlty  for 
decent  housing  Is  at  the  top  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  Senator  for  his  discussion  and  his 
leadership  In  the  field  of  human  rights. 
His  discussion  underlines  an  issue  of 
fairness  and,  at  bottom,  an  issue  of  mo- 
raUty,  and  one  that  ought  to  cut  across 
party  lines  and  one  which  deserves  the 
support  of  every  person  who  believes  In 
fairness    and    equal    treatment   for    all 
Americans.  The  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  Indicative 
of  the  inspiring  and  creative  leadership 
which  he  has  contrlbutec"  to  this  cause. 
Those  opponents  who  like  to  call  the 
fair  housing  bUl  the  "forced  housing" 
bill  are  guilty  of  a  cruel  and  cynical 
dlstortiMi  of  the  facts.  The  only  "forced 
housing"  in  this  country  today  is  that 
which  forces  millions  of  Americans  to 
live  on  top  of  one  another  in  abject  pov- 
erty in  the  ghettos  and  slums  of  our 
major  cities. 

Once  Americans  decide  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  live  together  and  not  separately, 
once  we  thoroughly  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  Negro  Americans  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  the  vitality  of 
their  communities  just  as  anyone  else, 
many  of  the  vague,  penumbral  fears 
which  now  haunt  some  Americans  will 
disappear.  Just  as  Important,  many  of 
the  developing  black  racists  who  charge 
that  aU  whites  hate  Negroes  will  begin 
to  understand  the  imfaimess  of  their 
accusations  and  the  substantial  possibil- 
ities that  exist  for  an  America  in  which 
we  understand  each  other. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  will  begin 
on  Monday,  will  be  forthcoming  the  in- 
formation and  advice  we  need  on  this 
subject  if  Congress  is  to  pass  fair  housing 
legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frwn  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who. 
more  than  any  other  Senator,  has  helped 
to  lead  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for  a 
balanced  program  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  kind  words,  but  I  wish 
to  salute  him  for  ttie  thoughtful  and  ef- 
fective course  of  action  he  has  taken  In 
suwwrt  of  the  open  housing  bill.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  really  historic  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  t«>en  housing.  We  have 
reached  this  day  in  principal  part  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

We  who  over  the  years  have  attempted 
to  persuade  Congress  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights  have  some  fair  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  us  and  which  will  continue 
to  confront  us. 

I  came  to  the  Chamber  this  morning, 
first  and  most  important  of  all,  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  ef- 
forts that  have  brought  us  to  this  day. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  I  also  support 
the  bill  itself;  and  I  wish  to  voice  my  own 
deep  conviction  that  the  clock  of  history 
cautions  us  not  to  go  slowly  in  this  area 
now,  but  rather  to  move  faster. 

The  first  civil  rights  bill  passed  by 
Congress  was  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1868.  That  bill  guaranteed  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race,  the  same  right  to  In- 


herit, purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property  as  is 
enjoyed  by  white  persons. 

We  said  that  on  AprU  9,  1866.  That 
was  101  years  ago.  It  sounded  great.  But 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in  history 
to  know  that  that  promise  has  not  yet 
been  fully  delivered  upon.  Indeed,  only 
in  the  decades  since  World  War  n  has 
the  Negro  been  aided  by  legislation  in 
his  effort  to  overcome  the  separate  but 
equal  barriers  in  education,  unfair  em- 
ployment practices,  and  the  segregated 
use  of  public  accommodations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  the  Negro  also  gain  equal 
access  to  housing.  This  Nation,  as  is  true 
of  all  nations  and  peoples,  has  a  great 
many  maxims  or  rules  of  thumb  in 
the  nature  of  sound  moral  giiides.  In 
our  Horatio  Alger  tradition,  important 
among  such  guides  Is  the  counsel  that  a 
parent  is  supposed  to  give  his  child— 
you  know  how  it  goes — he  lectures  the 
child,  "Work  hard,  save  your  money,  re- 
sist extravagances." 

One  of  the  most  Important  responsi- 
bilities the  fulfillment  of  which  that 
maxim  is  supposed  to  insure  is  that  the 
child,  as  an  adult.  wUl  be  able  to  buy  a 
home.  He  Is  told  to  save  for  the  day  when 
he  will  have  a  family  and  will  want  to 
shelter  that  famUy  in  decency,  and 
wherever  his  means  permit. 

That  is  a  dream  that  lyricists  have  pro- 
claimed. I  do  not  know  how  many  songs 
have  been  written  about  it.  It  is  the 
dream  that  when,  having  worked  hard 
and  saved,  I  can  buy  any  home  I  want 
and  can  afford. 

Let  us  make  that  dream  a  dream  that 
can  be  dreamed  by  all  Americans,  not 
just  white  Aryan  Americans;   make  It 
possible  for  every  parent  to  counsel  his 
child  to  work  and  to  save  for  that  home, 
and  not,  in  his  inner  heart,  fear  that  that 
child  is  going  to  run  into  a  closed  door. 
I  have  often  thought  that  in  the  ear- 
lier hearings  in  support  of  open  housing 
legislation,  we  did  not  obtain  the  best 
witness  of  aU.  We  have  had  the  econo- 
mists, we  have  had  the  social  science  ex- 
perts, we  have  had  politicians,  we  have 
had  spokesmen  for  minority  groups.  I 
think  the  most  persuasive  witness  In  sup- 
port of  our  open  housing  would  be  a 
Negro  father  who  had  worked  and  saved 
his  money,  had  gone  out  to  buy  a  home 
where  he  could  give  his  chDdren  oppor- 
tunities that  he  might  not  have  had,  had 
been  refused  because  of  his  color,  and 
then  had  had  to  explain  the  refusal  to 
•  his  children.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
that  man.  I  suspect  that  he  might  be  able 
to  turn  some  votes  around  here. 

Time  runs  fast  on  everything  today, 
but  it  runs  with  incredible  speed  and  at 
enormous  hazard  on  the  business  of 
whether  we,  as  Congress,  can  demon- 
strate an  awareness  of  what  protest  Is 
attempting  to  bring  to  our  attention. 

This  is  not  to  defend  rioting.  Nothing 
can  be  said  In  defense  of  It.  But  all  that 
we  say  In  criticism  of  It  will  not  stop  it. 
unless  we  perform  consistently  with  what 
for  100  years  we  have  been  preaching  we 
stand  for.  . 

One  of  the  things  we  have  always  s^d 
is  that  we  judge  a  man  on  his  merits. 
Then  let  us  stop  judging  him  while  he  is 
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'eet  away,  as  he  is  getting  out  of  his 
to  come  In  and  seek  to  buy  a  home. 

, resent  it,  and  so  does  he. 

hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 

of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

be  capped  with  enactment  by  this 

ess  of  fair  housing  legislation.  I 

thlhk  he  has  already  indicated  that  if 

boqkmaking  were  permitted  in  the  Sen- 

the  odds  would  probably  have  in- 

against   the   likelihood   of   en- 

.  of  any  civil  rights  legislation,  by 

of  the  violence  that  has  recently 

_  our  land.  We  do  not  pass  laws  to 

av(Jid  violence,  nor  do  we  pass  laws  be- 

„  of  violence.  We  should  not  judge 

proposal  in  the  light  of  the  flames 

our  burning  cities,  nor  because  of 

^  nor  In  the  response  to  back- 

,  white  or  black.  We  siiould  look  at  it 
by  line,  and  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
_^,  Does  this  make  good  sense?  Is  this 
iat  is  morally  right? 
On  those  bases,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
will  eventually  pass  open  housing 
,  whether  it  Is  in  1967— as  I 
^  it  will  be— or  later.  The  later  it  is, 
greater  the  danger,  and  the  sharper 
be  history's  criticism  of  us. 
rhls  Nation  may  hesitate  from  time  to 
but  it  winds  up  doing  the  moral 
.  And  this  bill  is  not  an  effort  to 
only  the  Negro  in  the  United 
It  is  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
.._  States  and  all  of  its  citizens. 
!^one  of  us  pretend  that  this  legisla- 
has  much  direct  appeal  for  many  of 
dwellers  In  our  city  ghettos.  Their 

may  be  pretty  academic.  It  is 

iar  to  the  reaction  of  a  ghetto  dweller 

..  he  looks  at  the  European  travel 

in  glossy  magazines — nice  to  think 

aljout  but  too  remote  a  possibility  to  re- 

-_.»  to  seriously.  However,  a  legislative 

commitment  to  fair  housing  does  have 

Ism  even  for  him;  and  it  has  very 

meaning  for  the  hard-working 

.  In  our  coimtry. 

It  should  have  appeal  to  all  of  us. 

we  want  to  reduce  crime,  fair  housing 

an  important  key  step.  If  we  want  to 

ade  the  Nation's  educational  level, 

housing  Is  a  most  important  step. 

If  we  wsmt  to  reduce  the  welfare 

_j,  fair  housing  Is  a  key  step. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  of   the 

e|itrapment  that  a  Negro  feels,  as  voiced 

Secretary  Weaver  in  his  book,  "The 

Ghetto."  in  which  he  said : 
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The  moat  etrUclng  difference  between  the 
e  :peiience  of  white  and  colored  Immigrants 
li  that  while  a  white  immigrant  Improves 
h  imseU  economically  and  culturally  and  has 
a  chance  to  move  out  Into  another  section  of 
t  le  city  and  generally  be  accepted  as  an 
11  kdlTldual.  the  Negro  has  no  such  escape. 


I  think  that  Is  true.  And  it  is  tragic 
%  aat  we  have  to  acknowledge  it.  To  cor- 
I  set  this  requires  a  commitment  to  fair 
1  ousing  as  a  principle  which  Government 
e  tiall  acknowledge  and  support.  I  repeat, 
<  longress  will  take  the  action  sooner  or 
itter.  Let  it  be  now. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
^nator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
1  send  the  Senators  from  Minnesota  and 
:  lUchlgan  for  what  they  have  said. 

I  think  It  is  good  for  the  voice  of  con- 


science to  be  heard  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  doing  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  done  and  of  the  trag- 
edies which  result  from  leaving  undone 
the  things  which  ought  to  be  done. 

I  spoke  on  the  subject  when  the  bill 
was  before  us  before  and  again  recently 
on  the  rent  supplement  progi-am. 

I  was  quoted  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  August 
14.  1967. 

The  editorial  reads  in  part : 

As  Sen.  Scott  said,  "this  Is  the  kind  of  free 
enterprise  thing  Republicans  ought  to  be 
Interested  In."  It  is  Indeed.  It  Is  not  "social- 
ism," as  some  fast  conclusion-jumpers  have 
theorized;  it  is  a  viable  alternative  to  public 
housing.  It  will  not  by  itself  solve  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  poor.  But  if  given  a  chance  it 
will  help,  and  do  it  by  the  relatively  easy 
route  of  matching  available  housing  with 
those  who  need  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  suppose  for  a 
minute  that  we  were  to  eliminate  all 
consideration  of  compassion.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  were  to  eliminate  all  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  who  lacks 
shelter,  who  lacks  the  security  of  having 
a  storm-tight  roof  over  his  head,  who  is 
unable  to  pay  rent  or  buy  a  home  or  find 
a  home  to  rent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  compassion  did  not 
enter  into  it  at  all,  even  though  to  my 
mind  compassion  ought  to  be  the  under- 
lying reason  for  legislation.  However, 
even  if  it  were  not,  let  us  consider  the 
interest  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

I  think— and  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  me — that  if  we  permit 
these  conditions  to  exist,  we  not  only 
have  the  riots  or  civil  disorders  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  so  many 
places,  but  we  also  have  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty values  which  erode  the  property 
which  so  many  people  rise  so  strongly 
to  protect.  The  rich,  the  well-favored, 
the  middle-income  group,  all  of  those 
people  who  would  like  to  see  their  prop- 
erty maintain  or  increase  its  value  will 
have  to  stand  by  imless  something  con- 
structive is  done  at  the  National,  State, 
and  local  levels.  It  is  said  that  people 
find  their  property  values  are  decreasing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  of 
compassion  is  a  good  one  when  it  can 
be  legislatively  justified,  but  the  argu- 
ment of  omitting  compassion  still  leaves 
the  argument  for  these  measures  unim- 
paired because  the  protection  of  the 
material  values  of  the  community  Is  still 
at  stake  if  we  do  not  move,  belated 
though  It  may  be,  to  do  our  very  level 
best  to  solve  the  problem. 

Reverting  to  compassion,  I  think  that 
the  Invocation  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis  still  has  bearing.  I  think  we  are, 
whether  some  of  us  like  it  or  not,  our 
brother's  keeper. 

I  think  we  are  compelled  to  consider 
compassionately  the  matters  involved 
here. 

Some  Senators  are  moved  by  compas- 
sion; some  by  material  benefits;  and 
some  by  fear  and  sympathy  and 
compassion. 

I  would  say  that  all  oi  these  arguments 

could  be  marshaled  in  support  of  what 

we  have  been  saying  on  the  floor  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  co- 
sponsoring  the  measure  and  lending  his 
support  and  assistance  to  the  measure. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Senator.  This 
measure  is  a  most  necessary  step  in  the 
field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.   Mr.    President,    I,    too, 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  it  and  always 
have.  I  have  fought  for  this  for  many 
years.  Rather  than  address  myself  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  made  so 
very  eloquently  by  the  other  Senators,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  one  very  practical 
point. 

We  have  found  by  experience  in  New 
York,  and  it  has  also  been  found  to  be 
true  in  other  cities,  that  the  pragmatic 
aspect  of  the  open  housing  stands  up, 
that  the  fears  that  the  neighborhood  will 
be  destroyed  and  property  values  will  be 
lessened  are  found  to  be  baseless,  and 
that,  if  anything,  property  values  go  up 
because  there  is  a  broader  market. 

The  economic  capability  of  individ- 
uals very  largely  determines  the  type  of 
people  who  live  in  a  community.  The 
people  are  found  to  be  congenial,  what- 
ever the  color  of  their  skin  may  be. 

That  is  history  and  factually  demon- 
strable and  has  been  convincing  to  many 
of  those  who  have  been  in  such  terrible 
fear  that  their  neighborhood  will  be- 
come a  ghetto  because  a  Negro  buys  a 
house  there. 

The  so-called  blockbusters — the  con- 
scienceless real  estate  agents  who  spread 
fear  and  rvunor  in  order  to  buy  sacri- 
ficed property — are  doing  so  with  a  very 
good  understanding  of  that  fact.  They 
are  not  buying  it  to  take  a  loss.  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  buying  the  property 
indicates  that  they  know  that  the  very 
rumor  they  are  spreading — that  prop- 
erty values  will  be  destroyed — is  not  true. 
They  buy  the  property  and  they  take  a 
profit. 

I  hope  that  this  represents  a  word  of 
warning  to  all  who  may  be  susceptible 
to  this  kind  of  alarm  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  so  baseless. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  that  is  the  so-called  Levittown  struc- 
tures in  the  United  States,  where  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  open  hous- 
ing without  a  destruction  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  development  and  property 
values  until  it  was  actually  tried,  pur- 
suant to  a  uniform  rule  where  everybody 
was  bound  the  same  way.  That  assurance 
is  what  was  insisted  on  there;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  given,  open  housing  was 
found  to  have  no  harmful  economic  effect 
at  all.  The  Levittowns  are  as  beautiful 
and  as  attractive  as  ever,  and  the  com- 
pany is  about  to  be  sold  to  the  I.T.  &  T. 
for  $90  million. 

The  second  point  which  Is  very  im- 
portant is,  what  does  an  open  housing 
law  mean  to  the  dweller  in  the  ghetto 
who  cannot  even  think  about  affording  a 
house  in  the  ghettos?  It  means  to  him 
dignity.  If  you  search  deep  down  for  the 
reasons  for  the  riots — and  we  will  do  so 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, in  due  course — you  will  find  in- 
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evitably  burled  in  all  of  It  is  the  issue  of 
personal  dignity.  That  is  the  real  thing 
in  Detroit.  There  were  many  jobs  in  De- 
troit, with  a  fairly  high  standard  of  Uv- 
ing  and  income  in  the  ghettos.  But  it  was 
the  affront,  the  oppression  to  dignity— 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  in- 
cited even  them  to  riot,  or  at  least  the 
small  portion  that  did  riot  in  that  area, 
and  the  community  climate  which  makes 
it  possible. 

The  big  thing  about  dignity  is  encom- 
passed in  housing— the  fact  that  you  are 
told  that  you  may  not  live  here,  expressly 
or  impliedly,  and  therefore  you  are  some 
kind  of  a  debased  human  being,  some 
kind  of  monster  that  people  cannot  tol- 
erate having  around. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  stirred  up   this   discussion 
today.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  time  to  do 
so,  as  we  search  out  our  own  consciences. 
Forget  about  the  basic  causes  of  riots.  I 
am  not  for  yielding  to  any  cause  that  is 
unjust,  but  when  a  cause  is  just,  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  take  accoimt  of 
it  and  try  to  do  something  about  it.  and 
not  to  act  out  of  resentment.  To  refrain 
from  acting  because  there  has  been  a 
riot  is  as  great  an  act  of  injustice  as  to 
perpetuate  the  injustice  which  was  one 
of  the  basic  causes  in  bringing  it  about. 
I  hope   that   what   the  Senator  has 
done— which   is  very  constructive   and 
useful— will  sound  this  note  to  the  coun- 
try at  this  critical  time,  that  we  may 
follow  through  with  courage,  that  not- 
withstanding the  pitfalls  and  the  diffi- 
culties, we  will  be  able  to  get  a  bill  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  pass  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  most  usefiU  ob- 
servations. He  lias  been  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  from  the  day  he 
entered  the  Senate,  and  he  continues  to 
do  so.  . 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  he  made 
note  of  one  of  the  most  odious  characters 
in  American  society— the  blockbuster.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  this  measure  includes 
a  special  provision  to  make  those  acts  by 
a  blockbuster  Illegal. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  the  very  - 
nature  of  that  technique  puts  the  he  tq 
the  argument  that  a  Negro  who  moves 
into  a  neighborhood  reduces  the  value  of 
property,  because  the  blockbuster's  whole 
strategy  is  based  on  a  theory  that  is 
exactly  the  opposite,  and  he  profits  from 
it.  M 

Secor^j^  beUeve  that  the  Senator's 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  dignity 
and  the  recognition  of  human  worth  of 
every  person  is  fundamental  to  the  argu- 
ment justifying  the  need  for  fair  housing. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  heard  the 
argument  I  have  heard,  that  we  should 
be  steering  shy  of  this  particular  ap- 
proach, that  we  should  deal  solely  with 
the  economic  needs  of  the  ghetto 
dweller— his  housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation, parks,  recreation,  and  the  rest.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  question  that  we  mvzi. 
deal  with  these  matters.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  done  just  that.  But 
the  big  debate  going  on  in  the  ghetto  to- 
day concerns  an  appraisal  of  the  white 
man  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Negro. 
Are  those  black  racists  who  are  arguing 


that  "Whitey"  hates  them,  will  never  re- 
lent, will  never  give  up.  and  intends  in  no 
way  to  give  them  dignity  or  opportunity, 
correct?  Or.  are  the  moderate  civil  rights 
leaders,  who  claim  that  there  is  a  basic 
decency  in  the  rest  of  America,  correct? 
I  beUeve  that  debate  is  raging  in  ghetto 
America  today. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  that  rankles 
the  Negro  more  than  anything  else— and 
properly  so — is  the  deeply  embedded  and 
growing  practice  by  which  we  crowd  Ne- 
gro America  into  the  rotting  core  of  our 
cities  and  into  the  vestiges  of  the  share- 
croppers' areas  of  the  South. 

Americans  must  stand  up  and  face  this 
issue  squarely,  and  declare  that  we  in- 
tend to  have  a  country  in  which  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  can  live  in 
the  housing  of  his  choice  if  he  can  afford 

it. 
Mr   JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  to  be  commended 
for  opening  up  a  subject  that  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  distressing  national 
crisis  in  our  cities.  To  ignore  the  subject 
is  to  ignore  one  of  the  key  elements  of 
the  solutions  which  must  be  found  to 
restore  stabUity.  justice,  peace,  and  order 
to  our  cities. 

Housing  is  a  fundamental  human  re- 
quirement, and  it  goes  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  hiunan  aspirations  in  our 
country.  ,   , 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  very 
properly  equated  housing  aspirations  of 
the  individual  human  being  with  his  de- 
sire for  dignity.  It  is  also  related  to  his 
desire  for  opportimity  and  security;  and 
because  it  is  related  to  a  search  for  se- 
curity in  this  country— economic  se- 
curity, physical  security— the  subject  is 
wrapped  up  in  conflicting  emotions— 
the  emotions  of  those  who  seek  dignity 
and  opportunity,  the  emotions  of  those 
who  think  that  drive  somehow  en- 
dangers their  own  opportunities,  their 
own  dignity,  their  own  security. 

We  will  not  resolve  these  conflicting 
emotions  by  brushing  the  subject  under 
the  table,  by  hiding  from  it.  by  trying  to 
escape  from  it.  The  only  way  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  it  is  to  put  the  sub- 
ject on  the  table,  discuss  it  frankly,  and 
discuss  it  as  objectively  as  we  can,  and 
somehow  develop  public  policies  which 
will  stimulate  Americans  of  all  races  and 
colors  to  learn  to  live  together.  This  is 
really  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Housing 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  can  learn  to  live 
together;  and  unless  we  can  learn  to  live 
together,  we  will  not  overcome  our  fears 
of  each  other,   our  prejudices   against 
each  other,  and  all  the  other  emotions 
which  tend  to  tempt  Americans  to  be- 
come anti-American,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  wUling  to  grant  to  other 
Americans  the  same  freedom,  the  same 
opportunity,  and  the  same  dignity  which 
each  of  us  seeks  for  himself . 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Seri- 
ator  from  Minnesota  for  placing  this 
subject  on  the  table  of  discussion  m  the 
Senate,  in  this  crucial  summer  of  1967. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  for  his  Im- 
portant contribution  to  this  colloquy  and 


for  his  continuing  leadership  in  the  field 
of  human  rights.  I  believe  the  Senator 
underscores  an  exceedingly  Important 
point  when  he  refers  to  fears,  prejudices, 
and  superstitions  that  are  reflected  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  Americans  when  they 
think  of  fair  housing,  when  they  think  of 
the  opportunity  of  free  choice  for  every 
American,  regardless  of  color,  in  the  se- 
lection of  housing;  because  that  is  what 

it  is. 

When  white  and  black  America  are 
separated  and  live  by  themselves,  they 
tend  to  develop  fears  and  caricatures 
about  the  others.  They  tend  to  lump  all 
white  men  together,  or  conversely,  aU 
black  men  together,  and  develop  theories, 
fears,  and  anxieties  that  are  totally  un- 
realistic. .     .,     ^  .      .V, 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
United  States  some  States  have  strong 
hou^ng  laws,  and  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities the  races  live  together,  and  it  is 
working  out  very  well.  The  fears  are  un- 
founded, but  since  so  many  have  nothing 
to  judge  these  fears  by,  they  hold  them, 
nevertheless. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  things  to  gain 
here— to  look  at  the  problem  squarely,  to 
clear  away  the  anxieties,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  fears  that  are  unfounded,  and 
just  look  at  the  problem  for  what  it  is. 
I  believe  that  once  we  have  done  that, 
America  will  make  the  choice  that  I  am 
sure  a  decent  American  can  be  expected 
to  make,  and  that  is  that  we  intend  to 
live  together. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
compliment  him  again. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  since  Con- 
gress passed  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  we  have  seen  tremendous  strides 
toward'  full  citizenship  for  the  Negro 
American.  That  landmark  legislation  set 
in  motion  forces  of  democracy  aimed  at 
the  ultimate  goal  of  according  equal 
rights  to  all  our  citizens. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  such  areas  as  schools,  voting,  public 
accommodation  and  public  facilities, 
transportation,  employment,  and  expen- 
diture of  public  funds. 

However,  we  have  made  hardly  a  start 
in  dealing  with  one  pervasive  problem 
which  is  found  in  all  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion, North  and  South,  East  and  West— 
the  problem  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing. 

Illustrative  of  the  problem's  scope  is  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  235  military  installa- 
tions across  the  country.  This  survey 
showed  that  Negro  servicemen  faced 
severe  discrimination  in  obtaining  hous- 
ing near  102  of  the  installations. 

Reported  in  the  survey  were  case  after 
case  of  Americans,  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  being  denied  houses  or  apart- 
ments, or  being  •  charged  outrageous 
prices  for  housing— simply  because  of 
their  skin  color. 

Because  of  widespread  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  area  of  housing,  vast 
numbers  of  our  Negro  citizens  are  denied 
the  right  to  live  where  they  choose;  they 
are  forced  to  live  in  what  amounts  to 
segregated  areas,  and  this  is  Pf^cu- 
larly  true  of  our  urban  centers.  This  fact 
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]  tas  been  made  very  plain  by  the  recent 

rlvlc   disturbances   sweeping   across   so 

1  aany  of  oiir  Nation's  cities. 
The  housing  conditions  Ln  which  many 

( >f  our  Negro  citizens  are  forced  to  live 
ire  generally  of  inferior  quality,   and 

I  ivercrowdlng  is  intense,  particularly  in 

'  >ur  urban  centers. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City's  Har- 
em section,  237,792  people  live  in  a  three- 
md-a-half  square  mile  area,  or  100  peo- 
jle  per  acre,  according  to  a  recent  study. 
(Ilnety  percent  of  the  housing  in  that 
irea  is  more  than  30  years  old,  and  near- 
y  half  was  built  before  1900. 

Segregated  housing  isolates  our  racial 
[nlnorltles  from  the  public  life  of  the 
jommunltles.  Invariably,  it  also  results 
in  inferior  public  education,  recreation, 
hesdth,  sanitation,  and  transportation 
services  and  facilities.  It  restricts  access 
to  training  and  employment  and  business 
opportunities. 

The  Negro  American  has  not  been  able 
to  benefit  from  the  post- World  War  n 
housing  boom  on  a  par  with  his  fellow 
Americans.  His  choice  of  a  place  to  live 
is  limited  not  only  by  his  inability  to  pay. 
but  also  by  his  color. 

As  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  concluded,  today — 

Housing  seems  to  be  the  one  commodity 
In  the  American  market  that  Is  not  freely 
available  on  equal  terms  to  everyone  who 
can  afford  to  pay. 
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Mr.  President,  the  system  of  segre- 
gated housing  disables  our  society.  It 
often  has  led  to  the  creation  of  deplor- 
able slum  conditions  in  which  many  of 
our  citizens  are  too  poorly  educated,  in- 
adequately trained,  and  ill  equipped  to 
become  productive  members  of  a  society 
which  is  Increasingly  technical  and  au- 
tomated. 

The  resulting  economic  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion, according  to  one  study  conducted 
on  the  subject  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  is  quite  staggering.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Coimcil's  figures,  in  1966 
the  economic  cost  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion was  estimated  to  be  about  $27  bil- 
lion— equal  to  4  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Of  this  $27  bUlion,  the  CouncU  esti- 
mates that  some  $22  billion  is  traced 
directly  to  the  lack  of  education  and 
training  among  Negroes. 

State  and  local  governments  have 
made  some  headway  in  attacking  this 
problem.  Pair  housing  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  17  States  and  by  a  large 
number  of  municipalities. 

On  the  Federal  level,  in  1948  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  racially  restrictive 
covenants  unenforceable  in  both  State 
and  Federal  courts.  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  order  of  November  20,  1962, 
established  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity  and  forbade 
racial  discrimination  in  new  FHA  and 
VA-insured  housing.  And  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Secretary  McNamara  issued 
an  order  forbidding  housing  discrimina- 
tion around  military  installations. 

While  very  laudatory,  these  scattered 
efforts  have  not  been  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices  in  housing. 
Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  take  decisive  action  in  this  area  of  civil 
rights  legislation. 


I  strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  such  as  the  bill  S.  1358, 
the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1967,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  This  proposal,  a  modest 
but  essential  first  step,  would  prohibit 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  sale, 
lease,  and  financing  of  housing. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  the  senseless  law- 
lessness erupting  in  so  many  of  our  cities 
points  up  the  urgent  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  do  not,  for  one  moment,  condone 
the  urban  riots,  which  I  do  not  believe 
to  have  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
Negro  quest  for  equal  justice.  However, 
as  I  pointed  out  last  year  when  I  an- 
nounced sponsorship  of  the  fair  housing 
proposal,  the  passage  of  S.  1358  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  urgency.  This  was  true  in 
1966,  and  it  is  true  today. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
scheduled  the  first  hearings  on  the  bill 
for  August  21,  22,  and  23.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee will  act  with  all  dispatch,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  speedily  approve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  this 
morning  on  the  eve  of  hearings  in  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  S.  1358.  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  for  the  in- 
sights they  have  given  us  regarding  the 
pressing  need  for  this  legislation,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoNDALEl  for  his  leadership  in 
this  matter.  The  presence  of  residential 
ghettos — in  effect,  restricted  areas  in 
which  all  members  of  a  minority  group 
are  forced  to  reside  no  matter  where  they 
desire  or  can  afford  to  live — ^brings 
gravely  damaging  social  consequences  to 
our  country,  particularly  In  our  urban 
areas. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  man's  religion, 
national  origin,  or  race  has  no  bearing 
on  his  worth  as  a  human  being  or  his 
desirability  as  a  neighbor.  Yet  purpose- 
ful exclusion  from  residential  neighbor- 
hoods particularly  on  grounds  of  race,  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  Such  ex- 
clusion unjustly  denies  many  Americans 
the  freedom  to  gain  access  on  equal 
terms  with  other  Americans  to  good 
housing  and  good  schools  for  their 
children,  and  proximity  to  good  jobs. 
Such  exclusion  imjustly  denies  many 
Americans  of  an  equal  opportunity  to 
better  their  lives. 

Some  people  assert  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  some  Americans  should  be  free 
to  treat  other  Americans  unjustly.  I  do 
not  believe  this.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing any  person  or  group  preferential 
treatment  in  seeking  housing.  I  believe 
that  landlords  and  property  owners 
should  be  free  to  demand  proper  qualifi- 
cations of  prospective  tenants  or  home 
buyers,  such  as  adequate  income,  good 
credit  record,  proper  family  size  to  insure 
against  overcrowding,  and  so  forth.  But 
I  firmly  believe  that  sellers  and  land- 
lords must  deal  with  everyone  fairly 
and  equally,  by  not  excluding  anyone 
from  residences  solely  because  of  race, 
religion  or  national  creed. 
I  believe  that  this  principle  of  equal 


treatment  is  fundamental  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  Incisive  and  timely  speech. 
This  week,  we  In  the  Senate  have  been 
occupied  with  Issues  of  foreign  policy; 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  scope  of  our  assist- 
ance to  other  nations,  the  nature  of  our 
defense  policies,  all  require  careful  con- 
sideration. 

But  we  cannot — we  must  not — forget 
the  urgent  issues  facing  us  at  home.  And 
of  these  issues,  none  is  more  Important, 
none  is  more  pressing,  than  the  con- 
tinued fight  for  equality  of  opportunity 
throughout  our  society.  In  this  effort  to 
achieve  racial  justice,  the  right  of  all 
Americans — regardless  of  race — to  live 
in  whatever  housing  they  choose  Is 
primary. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  we  must  also 
commit  our  resources  fully  to  the  needs 
of  the  inner  cities.  Whatever  legislation 
we  pass,  the  ghettos  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  And  we  must  act  to 
improve  the  lives  of  their  residents  so 
that  we  do  not  lose  another  generation 
to  the  degradation  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment and  welfare. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  we  must  provide 
vigorous  protection  for  those  who  have 
the  resources  to  live  elsewhere.  It  is  no 
more  just  to  deprive  an  American  of 
housing  because  of  his  race  than  it  is 
to  deprive  him  of  access  to  education,  or 
a  job,  or  the  right  to  vote. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  State 
and  local  efforts  are  important — but  they 
are  not  enough. 

First,  the  pressure  of  interests  who 
falsely  believe  that  such  legislation  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  property  values  too 
often  prevents  legislative  action  at  tlie 
State  and  local  level.  And  the  same  in- 
terests may  cause  whatever  laws  are 
passed  to  be  too  narrow  in  their  coverage, 
and  may  bring  about  inadequate  enforce- 
ment as  well. 

More  important.  State  laws  cannot 
deal  with  this  issue,  because  housing  has 
now  become  a  national  problem.  The  in- 
creasing mobility  of  the  American  house- 
hold and  the  development  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  which  cross  State  lines  illus- 
trate the  need  for  Federal  action. 

As  Senator  Mondale  notes,  this  legis- 
lation will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto— it  will  not  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans.  But  it  is  a  step 
further  toward  the  goal  of  a  just  society. 
And  it  is  a  step  we  must  take  now. 

I  want  to  express  again  my  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
to  conunend  him  for  his  excellent  speech 
this  morning. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  156 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  send 
a  resolution  No.  156,  to  the  desk  and  asK 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  lo6)  is  as  fol- 

^°'''-  S.  RES.  156 


Whereas,  in  the  case  of  James  A.  Dom- 
browskl,  et  al.,  plaintiff  against  J.  G-  Sour- 
wlne  defendant.  Civil  Action  No.  2678-63, 
Bending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  has  been  served  upon  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  and  a  no- 
tice of  deposition  upon  oral  examination  in- 
cluding a  supplement  thereto  has  been  served 
upon  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne,  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  respectively  directing  each  of 
them  in  the  language  set  forth  below,  to 
produce  at  the  offices  of  Forer  and  Kein. 
counsel  for  the  plaintlfifs,  the  following  books, 
records,  papers  and  documents: 

A  All  correspondence,  inter-office  memo- 
randa, recordings,  records  or  memoranda  of 
conversations  and  research  reports  prepared 
or  received  by  any  employee,  agent  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee) relating  or  referring  in  any  way  to  any 
investigation  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  or  James  A.  Dom- 
browski  being  conducted  or  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislative  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee). 

B.  All  correspondence,  inter-office  memo- 
randa, recordings,  records  or  memoranda  of 
conversations  and  research  reports  prepared 
or  received  by  any  employee,  agent  or  member 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee relating  or  referring  in  any  way  to  any 
investigation  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  or  James  A.  Dom- 
browski  being  conducted  or  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee. 

C.  All  portions  of  minutes  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  meetings 
held  between  January  1,  1963  and  December 
31,  1963,  and  relating  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  James  A. 
Dombrowski,  or  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

D.  All  records  or  memoranda  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas  or  subpoenas  duces 
tecum  for  books,  records,  files  or  other  mate- 
rials belonging  to  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  or  James  A.  Dom- 
browski prepared  between  January  1,  1963 
and  December  31,  1963,  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  or  any  of  its 
members,  agents,  or  employees  and  all  copies 
of  such  subpoenas  Issued. 

E.  All  records,  bills,  and  memoranda  pre- 
pared or  received  between  January  1,  1963 
and  December  31,  1963,  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  or  any  of  its 
members,  agents  or  employees,  regarding 
travel  or  telephone  or  telegraph  communica- 
tion referring  or  relating  in  any  way  to  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund,  Inc.,  or  James  A.  Dombrowski 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee or  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

P.  All  correspondence  or  memoranda  of 
conversations  prepared  or  received  by  J.  G. 
Sourwlne  relating  or  referring  In  any  way  to 
planning  or  executing  an  Investigation  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
and/or  James  A.  Dombrowski  by  the  Senate 


Internal     Security     Subcommittee     or     the 
Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee. 

G.  Copies  of  aU  telegrams  or  vrtres  sent 
or  received  by  any  member,  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee betwee*  January  1,  1963  and  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  regarding  or  In  any  way 
referring  to  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Inc.,  and/or  James  A.  Dom- 
browski or  the  books,  records,  files  or  other 
materials  belonging  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  or  James  A. 
Dombrowski. 

H.  The  ofQclal  Government  Printing  Office 
list  of  all  those  who  regularly  receive  the  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

I.  Copies  of  all  correspondence  or  memo- 
randa or  recordings  of  conversations  oc- 
curlng  between  J.  G.  Sourwlne  and  Jack  N. 
Rogers  or  Thomas  D.  Burbank  or  any  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1963  to  December  31, 

1963.  , 

J  Records,  vouchers  or  authorizations  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
or  any  member,  agent  or  employee  thereof 
providing  for  or  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  books,  records,  files  and  other 
materials  belonging  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  and/or  James 
A.  Dombrowski  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
or  Mississippi  to  Washington,  D.C. 
and  to  give  testimony  by  deposition  with  re- 
spect thereto;  and  whereas  said  papers  and 
documents  are  in  the  possession  of  and  under 
control  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  State: 
Therefor,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under 
the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  mandate 
of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession,  but  by 
its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  Rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or 
Senate  employee  is  authorized  to  produce 
Senate  documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  information  secured  by  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as 
employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without   the   consent  of   the   Senate;    be  it 

further  ^  _     ., , 

Resolved.  That  Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
of  Mississippi,  and  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne,  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
respectively,  be  authorized  to  appear,  re- 
sponsive to  the  aforesaid  subpoena  and  no- 
tice respectively,  at  such  place  and  time  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  parties;  but  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland  Shall  not  take  with  him 
any  papers  or  documents  on  file  In  his  office 
or  under  his  control  or  in  his  possession  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  or  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security:  and  Ju- 
llen G  Sourvrtne  shaU  not  take  with  him  any 
papers  or  documents  on  file  in  his  office  or 
under  his  control  or  in  his  possession  as 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Seciirlty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
of  Mississippi,  in  response  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned subpoena,  and  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne, 
Chief  Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  response  to  the  aforementioned 
notice  of  deposition,  respectively,  may  testify 
to  any  matter  determined  by  the  court  to  be 
material  and  relevant  for  the  purposes  of 
Identification  of  any  document  or  docu- 
ments, provided  said  document  or  documents 
have  previously  been  made  available  to  the 
general  public,  but  said  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland  and  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne,  respec- 
tively shall  respectfully  decline  to  testify 
concerning  any  and  sU  other  matters  of  a 


confidential  nature  that  may  be  based  on 
his  knowledge  acquired  by  him  In  his  official 
capacity  either  by  reason  of  documents  and 
papers  appearing  In  the  flies  of  said  Subcom- 
mittee or  by  virtue  of  conversations  or  com- 
munications with  any  person  or  persons,  and 
said  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne  shall  respectfully 
decline  to  testify  concerning  any  confidential 
matter  or  matters  within  the  privilege  of  the 
attorney-client  relationship  existing  between 
said  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne  and  the  said  Sub- 
committee or  any  of  its  members;  be  it 
fxirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  aforementioned  subpoena 
and  notice  of  deposition. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  simply  provides  that  the  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Sourwlne,  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  testify  in  a  suit  against  Mr. 
Sourwlne  which  is  described  in  the  reso- 
lution, which  prohibits  us  from  sur- 
rendering or  giving  any  confidential  in- 
formation about  documents  or  records  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  now  in  control 
of  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  course  of  action  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, which  has  reported  this  original 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to;  and,  without  objection, 
the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 

in  the  chair) .  Under  the  order  previously 

entered,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

Mansfield]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 


ACTION  ON  THE  PRESIDENTS 
MAGNA  CARTA  FOR  URBAN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  last  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House.  During  the 
course  of  that  meeting  the  domestic  legis- 
lation was  discussed  in  some  detail,  and 
after  the  meeting  the  President  discussed 
with  me  in  greater  detail  his  hopes,  his 
dreams,  and  his  recommendations  as 
they  affect  the  future  of  the  cities  and 
the  urban  areas  in  the  light  of  events 
which  had  transpired  and  in  light  of 
recommendations  he  had  made  to  the 
Congress  during  the  period  in  which  he 
has  served  as  President. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  if  h*  thought 
it  advisable,  he  might  send  to  me  a  letter 
expressing  his  thoughts  on  this  matter: 
and  I  told  him  that  I,  in  turn,  would 
express  my  thoughts  and  do  so  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  an 
opportune  time. 

I  have  received  such  a  letter  from  the 
President  which  contains  his  thoughts. 
I  shall  refer  to  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  .emarks  on  the  question  of  action  on 
the  President's  magna  carta  for  urbaa 
America. 
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IVe  have  endured,  Mr.  President,  a 
813  mmer  of  urban  violence  without  paral- 
le  in  the  Nation's  history.  The  fury  and 
d«  struction— in  cities  from  Newark  to 
Ditroit,  from  Albion  to  Albany— have 
seired  the  conscience  of  every  respon- 
si  >le  citizen. 

These  events  summon  us  to  action. 
T  ley  are  grim  reminders  of  the  intoler- 
ai  ice  which  has  become  endemic  in  our 
cl  ;ies.  They  pose  a  challenge  to  the  repu- 
te tion  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  will  of 
it  i  people. 

The  challenge  is  as  immense  as  the 
t£  sk  is  clear.  It  is  to  preserve  the  domes- 
ti ;  tranquillity  so  that  the  promise  of  the 
C  institution  may  be  pursued  for  and  by 
a  1  Americans,  under  law  and  in  order. 
President  Johnson  is  on  record,  with- 
oit  equivocation:  rioters  must  not  be 
r  warded;  rioters  should  be  punished  to 
t]  le  full  extent  of  the  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  is  just  as  insistent 
t:  lat  there  be  no  punishment — direct  or 
indirect — imposed  upon  and  no  retribu- 
tion exacted  from  the  millions  of  law- 
a  }iding  poor  who  have  waited  patiently 
f I  ir  the  doors  of  opportvmity  to  open  In 
t  le  slums  of  America's  cities. 

The  President  knows — every  Member 
ot  the  Senate  knows — that  we  do  not 
r  jward  rioters  when  we  improve  the  diet, 
tie  education,  and  the  health  of  little 
ctilldren. 

We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we 
siimulate  the  building  of  the  kind  of 
1  ousing  and  neighborhoods  in  which  peo- 
I  le  can  live  decently  and  safely  and  about 
vhlch  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lllnneaota  [Mr.  Mondale]  has  just 
jpoken  with  such  perception  and  such 
<  ourage. 

We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we  try 
•  o  curb  air  pollution  and  assure  a  plenti- 
:  ul  supply  of  pure  water  in  metropolitan 
ureas. 

We  do  not  reward  rioters  when  we  seek 
o  protect  infants  from  rats. 

When  we  pursue  constructive  measures 
( if  this  kind  we  are  helping  to  create  a 
Ivable  nation.  We  are  helping  to  estab- 
ish  an  urban  environment  that  is  as 
lostlle  to  rioters  as  it  is  to  rats  and  which 
icts  to  prevent  the  plagues  of  both  from 
(preading  until  they  engulf  the  Nation. 
We  are  challenged  now  as  we  were 
lefore  the  riots  and  during  the  riots — 
md  as  we  would  be  challenged  even  in 
iie  absence  of  riots — to  face  up  to  the 
plight  of  the  cities.  We  are  challenged, 
wherever  we  may  come  from  In  the  Na- 
tion whether  from  rural  or  vu-ban  States 
liecause.  In  the  end,  we  are  one  nation 
and  there  is  no  future  for  any  part  of  it 
unless  there  Is  a  future  for  all  of  it.  We 
are  challenged  to  redress  wrongs  too 
numerous  to  mention,  too  old  to  ignore. 
There  are  no  overnight  answers  to  this 
challenge,  no  instant  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  Money  alone  Is  not 
the  answer.  Government  action  alone  Is 
not  the  answer. 

Let  us  be  equally  clear  and  emphatic, 
however,  that  no  solutions  are  possible 
without  money  and  no  long-range  solu- 
tions will  take  place  unless  there  Is  gov- 
ernment action,  prompt  and  persistent, 
and  at  all  levels. 

Two  yean  ago  President  Johnson 
warned: 


The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems  of 
housing  and  education.  They  Involve  Increas- 
ing employment  and  ending  poverty.  .  .  . 
They  are.  In  large  measure,  the  problems  of 
American  society  itoelf.  They  caU  for  a  gen- 
erosity of  vision,  a  breadth  of  approach, 
a  magnitude  of  effort  which  have  no*,  yet 
brought  to  bear  on  the  American  city. 


President  Johnson's  concern  about  the 
cities  of  the  Nation  has  been  evident  ever 
since  he  took  ofBce.  During  each  of  the 
years  he  has  been  President,  he  has  sent 
to  the  Congress  major  legislative  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  needs  of  urban 
America. 

As  early  as  January  1964,  he  submitted 
a  comprehensive  program  for  housing 
and  community  development.  One  month 
later,  speaking  in  St.  Louis,  the  President 
emphasized  the  Nation's  goals  for  its 
cities  between  now  and  1970: 

If  we  are  to  save  the  vitality  of  our  cities, 
we  must  make  continued  progress  in  ellml- 
naUng  slums,  in  rehabilitating  historic 
neighborhoods,  In  providing  for  the  humane 
relocation  of  people  that  are  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  In  restoring  the  economic 
base  of  our  communities,  and  in  revitalizing 
the  economic  base  of  our  communities. 

In  his  message  on  cities  in  1965,  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
President  noted: 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — in  less 
than  40  years — urban  population  will  double. 
city  land  wlU  double  and  we  will  have  to 
build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  all  that  we 
have  built  since  the  first  colonist  arrived 
on  these  shores.  It  is  as  if  we  had  40  years 
to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United  States. 

In  his  message  on  cities  in  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

If  we  become  two  people — the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with 
mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other  ...  we 
shall  as  well  condemn  our  own  generation  to 
a  bitter  paradox:  and  educated,  wealthy,  pro- 
gressive people,  who  would  not  give  their 
thoughts,  their  resoxirces,  or  their  will  to 
provide  for  their  common  well-being. 

Last  August  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  the 
President  warned: 

This  Is  no  time  to  delay  ...  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  take  to  rebuild  our  cities. 
I  do  know  it  must  not — and  will  not — take 
forever.  For  my  part,  I  pledge  that  this  Ad- 
ministration will  not  cease  our  efforts  to 
make  right  what  has  taken  generations  to 
make  wrong. 

And  earlier  this  year,  in  his  message 
on  urban  and  nual  poverty,  he  said: 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  But  we 
have  given  a  great  many  people — very  young 
children,  restless  teenagers,  men  without 
skills,  mothers  without  proper  health  care  for 
themselves  or  their  babies,  old  men  and 
women  without  a  purpose  to  fill  their  later 
years — the  opportunity  they  needed,  when 
they  needed  It,  in  a  way  that  called  on  th.ji 
to  give  the  best  of  themselves. 

Miniona  more  Americans  need — and  de- 
serve— that  opportunity.  The  aim  of  the 
Administration  Is,  and  will  be.  that  they 
shall  have  It. 

Here  are  some  relevancies  with  respect 
to  Federal  action  which  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  the  cities.  They  reflect  credit 
upon  the  President's  leadership  in  urban 
affairs;  they  reflect  credit  on  the  Con- 
gress which  has  followed  that  leadership 
to    a    great    degree.    They    represent 


achievements  and  the  opening  of  the 
possibilities  for  additional  achievements. 
One  hundred  years  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln established  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, cities  were  given,  in  1965.  an 
equal  voice  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  model  cities  program  of  1966  and 
the  rent  supplement  program  of  1965  pro- 
vided new  and  advanced  legislative  tools 
for  rebuilding  cities  and  improving  hous- 
ing for  the  poor. 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  looking  to 
the  modernization  of  city  transportation 
so  that  Americans  may  get  into  and  out 
of  and  around  inside  cities  easily,  cheap- 
ly, and  safely. 

The  Medicare  Act  of  1965  has  provided 
further  alleviation  ot  the  burdens  of  old- 
age  for  millions  of  America's  poor,  many 
of  whom  live  in  cities;  25  million  doctor 
bills  have  already  been  paid  under  this 
program. 

Minimum  wages  for  41  million  workers 
were  raised  in  1966;  nearly  a  million 
workers  have  been  retrained  under  new 
manpower  programs. 

More  than  20  million  Americans  are 
receiving  decent  meals  through  food- 
stamp  and  school-lunch  programs. 

Eight  million  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, and  nearly  a  million  young  college 
students,  are  today  beneflting  from  the 
great  commitment  to  education  which 
was  made  by  this  Government  in  the 
landmark  education  acts  of  1965. 

In  1964,  pioneer  legislation  was  enacted 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  dreary  line  of 
chronic  poverty  In  America  and  two  mil- 
lion Americans  have  already  risen  above 
that  line. 

Emrlng  the  past  3  years,  we  have  in- 
vested more  than  $16  billion  In  new  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  Additional  billions 
have  gone  into  older  programs,  such  as 
public  assistance,  public  housing,  social 
security,  urban  renewal,  hospital  con- 
struction, and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

These  progrsuns  have  served  to  meet 
some  of  the  more  gaping  of  the  gaps  In 
metropolitan  America  and  to  meet  the 
more  urgent  needs  of  millions  of  urban 
Americans.  A  continuance  of  these  pro- 
grams is  essential  if  we  mean  even  to 
hold  the  line  against  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  cities.  If  we  mean  to  provide  some 
basis  of  a  promise  for  a  more  satisfying 
future,  there  are  14  key  measures  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress  which  should 
be  acted  upon  without  delay.  Together, 
they  are  a  kind  of  Magna  Carta  for  ur- 
ban America  and  for  the  seven  out  of 
10  Americans  who  live  there. 

In  his  message  on  the  cities  in  March 
1965,  the  President  said: 

We  must  extend  the  range  of  choices  avail- 
able to  aU  our  people  so  that  all,  not  Just  the 
fortunate,  can  have  access  to  decent  homes 
and  schools,  to  recreation  and  to  culture.  We 
must  work  to  overcome  the  forces  which 
divide  o\ir  people  and  erode  the  vitality 
which  comes  from  the  partnership  of  those 
with  diverse  Incomes  and  interests  and  back- 
ground. 

This  eminently  responsible  and  urgent 
call  from  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
cities  Impels  a  decent,  sober,  and  prompt 
response  from  the  Congress. 
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First.  Let  us  provide  the  $600  million 
President  Johnson  has  requested  for  the 
model  cities  program  this  year.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  begin  to  transform  the 
housing,  the  education,  the  jobs,  and  the 
health  care  of  eVa  million  Americans. 
We  will  begin  the  job  of  rebuilding  our 
cities  on  a  scale  approximating  the  re- 
quirements of  the  closing  decades  of  the 
20th  century. 

Second.  Let  us  provide  the  $40  million 
President  Johnson  has  requested  for  the 
rent  supplement  program  so  that  there 
may  be  continued  this  promising  effort 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  500,000 
poor  American  families  at  modest  cost. 
This  is  the  most  imaginative  and  work- 
able program  yet  devised  to  make  private 
enterprise  a  partner  in  the  American  goal 
of  a  decent  home  for  every  citizen.  Every 
$600  of  rent  supplements  will  allow  in- 
dustry to  build  a  housing  imit  worth  20 
times  that  amount. 

Third.  Let  us  provide  the  $20  million 
President  Johnson  has  requested  for  the 
rat  control  bill.  We  have  had  enough  of 
flippancy  and  glibness  in  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  pervasive  and  sober  concern 
to  all  of  America — metropolitan  and 
rural.  .  .„ 

Fourth.  Let  us  pass  the  poverty  bill 
and  continue,  thereby,  to  provide  access 
to  training,  guidance,  and  work  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Nation's  poor;  to  provide 
a  headstart  instead  of  a  handicap  to  the 
young  of  the  Nation's  poor.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  about  $2  billion  for 
this  year;  let  us  get  it  funded  in  order 
that  this  necessary  and  sensible  work 
may  go  on. 

Fifth.  Let  us  go  forward  with  the 
Teacher  Corps  so  that  thousands  of  spe- 
cially trained  educators  may  be  mobilized 
to  help  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
ghetto  child. 

Sixth.  Let  us  pass  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  to  strengthen  police 
forces  throughout  the  Nation. 

Seventh.  Let  us  meet  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  $80  million  for  housing 
for  the  elderly,  so  that  we  may  continue 
the  great  progress  we  have  made  In  pro- 
viding security,  comfort,  and  fulfillment 
for  the  older  American. 

Eighth.  Let  us  provide  the  $20  million 
which  the  President  requested  for  the 
scientific  research  and  study  of  the  cities 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  break  new 
ground  in  urban  development. 

Ninth.  Let  us  provide  the  increases 
President  Johnson  has  asked  in  social 
security  so  that  we  may  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  millions  of  retired 
Americans. 

Tenth.  Let  us  strengthen  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  so  redouble  our  efforts  to  Improve 
every  classroom  in  the  land. 

Eleventh.  Let  us  act  on  the  ci\'ll  rights 
bill  so  that  we  may  continue  to  move  to- 
ward the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
under  the  Constitution. 

Twelfth.  Let  us  provide  a  reasonable 
and  legitimate  gun  control  bill  which, 
while  recognizing  the  rights  and  needs  ci 
rural  States  as  well  as  the  urban  areas, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  keep  lethal  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
rioters. 
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Thirteenth.  Let  us  provide  the  truth- 
in-lending  bUl  in  order  to  protect  not 
only  the  poor  but  all  Americans  against 
fiscal  shell  games. 

Fourteenth.  Let  us  provide  the  juve- 
nile delinquency  bill;  that  we  may  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  thousands  of 
youngsters  skirting  the  borders  of  a  life 
of  crime. 

President  Johnson's  leadership  has 
pointed  the  way  to  meeting  the  challenge 
of  America's  cities.  The  job  cannot  be 
done  by  the  President  alone  or  by  the 
President  even  with  the  fuU  cooperation 
of  the  Congress.  It  cannot  be  done  in 
Washington  alone.  In  the  end,  what  is 
called  for  is  the  commitment  and  the 
dedication  of  Federal  agencies  and  offi- 
cials, of  civic  organizations,  the  mayors 
of  the  cities,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States.  If  we  work  together,  we  will  get 
done  what  none  can  do  by  working  alone. 
We  will  make  a  great  nation's  cities  fit 
for  a  great  nation's  people. 

Mr.  President,  under  date  of  August  16, 
1967, 1  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  President,  which  I 
will  read  only  in  part: 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  health 
of  our  nation  can  be  no  better  than  the 
health  of  our  cities. 

Surely  not  a  single  American  can  doubt 
this  any  longer,  after  the  tragic  events  of 
this  summer. 

Just  two  months  after  I  became  Presi- 
dent— In  January  1964 — I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Special  Message  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development.  In  outlining  a 
series  of  new  proposals  for  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. I  said:  "Whether  we  achieve  our  goal  of 
a  decent  home  In  a  decent  neighborhood  for 
every  American  citizen  rests,  In  large  meas- 
ure, on  the  action  we  take  now." 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  called  together  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds,  the  most  tal- 
ented planners,  and  the  most  experienced 
urban  experts  In  the  nation. 

Chief  among  these  proposals  was  the  Model 
Cities  Program — the  most  coordinated,  mas- 
sive, and  far-reaching  attack  on  urban  blight 
ever  proposed  to  the  Congress.  This  was  not 
lust  a  federal  program.  It  was  designed  to 
stimulate  local  Initiative  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  at  the  state,  county  and  local  level. 
I  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $2.3  billion 
for  the  first  six  ylars  of  this  program.  Con- 
gress reduced  that  request  of  $900  mUllon 
for  2  years. 

This  year,  I  requested  full  funding  of  the 
Model  Cities— $662  mUllon.  The  House  has 
already  cut  that  request  to  $237  million. 

I  urge  that  this  request  be  restored  In  full. 
We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  "business 
as  visual"  when  the  problems  are  so  urgent. 
These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most 
that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  now  has  before 
It  a  number  of  other  programs  proposed  by 
the  Administration  which  are  concerned 
entirely  or  significantly  with  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  our  nation.  These  programs,  taken 
together,  represent  an  all-out  commitment 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  cities  and 
the  citizens  who  live  in  them: 


Mr.  President,  a  list  of  programs  fol- 
low. They  are  23  in  number.  I  will  read 
them: 

Crime  control. 

Firearms  control. 

CItU  Bights  Act  of  1967. 

JuvenUe  deimquency. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Model  cities. 


Rent  supplements. 

Urban  renewal. 

Urban  mass  transit,  advance  appropriation. 

Urban  research. 

Neighborhood  facilities. 

Home  rehabilitation. 

Family  relocation  assistance. 

Rat  extermination. 

Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

Food  stamps. 

Child  nutrition  and  school  lunch  program. 

Community  health  services. 

Mental  health. 

Mental  retardation. 

Hospital   modernization    (HUl-Burton) . 

Maternal  and  Infant  care. 

The  letter  continues : 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session  and  are  included  in  our  January 
budget. 

The  task  before  us  Is  Immense.  But  we  have 
charted  a  beginning — and  we  have  done  so 
with  the  help  of  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced minds  In  the  Nation.  I  believe  the  en- 
actment and  funding  of  these  programs  la 
the  first  step  in  making  this  commitment  a 
reality  for  the  people  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

The  Whtte  Housi:, 

Washington,  DC.  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  MntE  Mansfield, 
U.S.  ScTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mdke:  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
the  health  of  our  nation  can  be  no  better 
than  the  health  of  our  cities. 

Surely  not  a  single  American  can  doubt 
this  any  longer,  after  the  tragic  events  of  this 
summer. 

Just  two  months  after  I  became  Presi- 
dent—in  January  1964—1  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Special  Message  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development.  In  outlining  a  series  of 
new  proposals  for  the  cities  of  America.  I 
said:  "Whether  we  achieve  our  goal  of  a 
decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood  for 
every  American  citizen  rests,  In  large  meas- 
ure, on  the  action  we  take  now." 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  called  together  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  minds,  the  most  tal- 
ented planners,  and  the  most  experienced 
urban  experts  in  the  nation.  After  exhausUve 
study,  they  recommended  to  me  a  number 
of  proposals  that  hold  vast  promise  for  the 
future  of  every  city  In  this  nation.  Chief 
among  these  proposals  was  the  Model  Cities 
Program — the  most  coordinated,  massive,  and 
far-reaching  attack  on  urban  bUght  ever  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress.  This  was  not  Just  a 
federal  program.  It  was  designed  to  stimulate 
local  initiative  in  the  private  sector,  and  at 
the  state,  county  and  local  level. 

I  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $2.3  billion 
for  the  first  six  years  of  this  program.  Con- 
gress reduced  that  request  to  $900  million  for 
2  years. 

This  year,  I  requested  fuU  funding  of  the 
Model  Cities— $662  million.  The  House  has 
already  cut  that  request  to  $237  million. 

I  urge  that  this  request  be  restored  In  full. 
We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  "business 
as  usual"  when  the  problems  are  bo  urgent. 
These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
^lightened  nation  can  plan,  and  tiie  most 
that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

In  addition,  the  Congreas  now  ha«  before 
It  a  number  of  other  programs  proposed  by 
the  Administration  which  are  concerned  en- 
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tlrely  or  slgnlflcantly  with  the  urban  prob-  vanced  in  their  progress  under  our  sys- 

lema  of  oiir  nation.  These  programs,  taken  to-  jgm  pj  government 

gather  reprwent  an  aU-out  cormnltment  to  go,  as  this  feeling  of  urgency  develops, 

the  safety  and  well-being  of  ova  cities  and  ^  j.v,i^i,  >*■  i„  ;™^«»+^„«-  #~- „o   a^^*  -.#  «ii 

the  citizens  who  Uve  In  than:  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  important  for  us,  first  of  all. 

^  ,     ^             ^  ^  ^     ^     ,  to  recognize  that  law  and  order  are  a  pre- 

Program,  and  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  requisite  to  progress,  not  only  for  those 

^  ^  „      ,  who  are  already  secure,  but  for  those 

(in  milUons  of  dollars]  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  progress.  So  while 

Crime  control-- 50  j^  jg  important  for  us  to  seek  means  to 

S^^r^ES  of-mTi::::::::::::: :::::  ^n^s  about  law  and  order,  at  the  same 

Juvenliedellnquency 25  ^ime.  as  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
Economic  Opportunity  Act 2,  060  er  has  pointed  out,  we  ought  not  to  per- 

Modei  cities 662  mit  ourselves  to  let  these  riots  constitute 

Bent  supplements 40  an  excuse  for  inaction  with  respect  to 

Urban  renewal 750  needed  programs   which   the   President 

Urban  mass   transit,   advance  appro-  ^as  suggested  and  which   the  majority 

T,^t^^^::j:^ o?,  leader  has  spelled  out  so  succinctly. 

Neighborhood  faciutles 42  We  should  be  searching  for  new  ideas 

Home  rehabilitation 15  and  new  solutions  and  new  programs. 

Family  relocation  assistance 62  but  we  ought  not  to  overlook  such  op- 
Rat  extermination 20  portunities  are  as  available  to  us  now. 

Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act.  1, 600  Therefore,    I    am    glad    to    join    the 

Bianpower  Development  and  Training  majority  leader  in  urging  our  colleagues 

Food*stamDs 1 II  II      195  **  ''^^^  ^^^^  opportunity  to  consider  the 

Child  nutrmon'andschoorrj^ch'pro-  programs  which  the  majority  leader  has 

gram 348  listed.  These  are  opportunities  for  us  to 

Community  health  services 30  do  something  about  the  urgent  problems 

Mental  health 96  of  the  cities. 

Mental  retardation 25  Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

Hospital  modernization  (Hill-Burton).        50  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 

*u^^fh°ii'^r.?<^»^'!">;;;Vh«rrVpnrt,n2  from  Maine  who.  like  me.  does  not  come 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  pending     .     ,         Lj.   ,.      ,.    .       ,  ,, 

before  the  Congrew  since  the  beglnrilng  of  ^^°^  an  urban  State,  but  who  realizes, 

this  session  and  are  Included  In  our  January  as  do  so  many  who  come  from  sparsely 

budget.  settled  areas,  that  these  problems  in  the 

The  task  before  us  Is  Immense.  But  we  have  urban  areas  must  be  solved,  because  the 

charted  a  beginning— and  we  have  done  so  population    trend    is    in    that    direction, 

with  the  help  of  the  best  and  most  experi-  ^nd  it  will  increase,  and  as  it  increases, 

!n^rn!i^?tnHfnrfrt1n^nrth«.nril^^^^^^  the  problems   wiU   increasc,   unless   we 

enactment  and  funding  of  these  programs  is  , 

the  first  step  in  making  this  commitment  a  ^^'^e  up  to  them. 

reality  for  the  people  of  America.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been  an 

Sincerely.  outstanding  advocate  and  leader  in  such 

Lyndon  b.  Johnson.  matters  as  air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  t^^"-  ^  ?f  "^^^  ^3^  1**^^*  ^  lake  clearance 

Senator  from  Montana  yield?  ^^5*  pollution.  And  because  of  him.  and 

■me     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.  Z\Th^  tLmod^cmes'^rTi^^^ 

MOWDALK  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  J°  ,Tfr,r,i^I  ot  fL^^«.,^i         ^^^^^"^ 

^JjP^Sont^-y^eM^otf.eSen.U>rirom  ^"r^^A^?'  Mr.Tr'sTdent.   will   the 

M.ame.  Senator  yield? 

??"-^^!^^S^-^':'^^^-     .V,     ....  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  always,  the  distin-  j^r.  HART.  Mr.  President.   I  should 

gulshed  majority  leader  makes  a  great  ij^e  to  express,  as  has  the  Senator  from 

deal  of  sense  in  helping  us  put  this  prob-  j^aine.  my  appreciation  to  the  majority 

lem  in  its  proper  perspective,  as  well  as  jeader  for  his  eloquent   appeal   to  the 

many    of    the    questions    which    have  conscience  of  the  Senate.  He  has  said  aU 

emerged  out  of  the  unrest  in  the  cities  tj^^t  needs  to  be  said,  and  far  better  than 

this  summer.  could  I. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  govern-  j  ^^^  ^^nt  to  make  one  small  point, 

mg  clUes  is  certainly  not  a  new  one.  I  Among  the  many  things  each  Senator 

recaU  an  anniversary  celebration  which  ,yishes    himself    possessed    of    is    some 

tookplaceinmy  city  atthe  turnof  the  magic    as    a    bookkeeper.   We   all,    and 

century  m  which  the  following  statement  properly,  ask  ourselves  the  question :  Can 

was  made:  ^g  afford  it.  when  a  program  of  action 

Americans  have  succeeded  nobly  in  found-  is  suggested  ?  Some  of  us  over  the  years 

Ing  States,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  h^ve  been  tagged  as  bill  spenders,  be- 

govem  cities.  cause    we    have    supported    and    urged 

In  the  entire  history  of  mankind,  man  adoption  of  the  programs  such  as  those 

has  not  found  it  possible  to  deal  effec-  enumerated  just  now  by  the  able  ma- 

tively  with  misery,  unrest,  and  instability  jority  leader. 

that  are  generated  when  masses  of  people  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  book- 
are  forced  into  close  contact  with  each  keeping  instincts  of  each  of  us.  In  5  days. 
other.  in   Detroit,   property   of   the   value   of 

In  this  summer's  developments,  there  several  himdred  millions  of  dollars  was 

is  an  especial  urgency  with  respect  to  put  to  the  torch  or  looted  or  pillaged. 

solving  problems  caused  by  the  misery  How  do  we  want  to  spend  our  money? 

which  has  been  forced  upon  the  deprived  That  way  or  in  rebuilding  the  cities  of 

and  the  Negro  citizens  of  our  cities,  but  America?  Which  is  cheaper?  One  does 

also  upon  those  who  have  previously  con-  not  have  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics  to 

sidered  themselves  safe,  secure,  and  ad-  know  the  answer  to  that. 


Each  of  the  Items  the  majority  leader 
cited  costs  money,  and  tiiey  are  more 
expensive  than  nightsticks  and  riot  gims. 
But  hlstoiy's  verdict  will  be  harsh  on 
us  if  we  try  to  persuade  oiurselves  that 
we  cannot  afford  it.  We  can  afford  it; 
and,  as  is  often  said,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to. 

As  far  as  rewarding  the  rioters  is  con- 
cerned, is  it  right  to  house  people  de- 
cently? Is  it  right  that  Government 
train  and  educate?  Is  it  right  that  we 
insist  on  honesty  In  presenting  con- 
sumer goods  and  credit  terms?  Is  it  right 
that  we  heal  the  suffering  of  people?  Is 
it  right  we  do  the  things  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urge?  If  it 
is,  let  us  do  it  whether  we  are  praised 
or  blamed,  whether  fires  mark  our  cities 
or  silence  marks  the  effort.  If  it  is  right, 
let  us  do  it  and  with  conviction. 

For  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who,  in  his  many  years  here,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  the  fight  to  bring 
about  a  better  life  for  people  in  the  cities 
and  urban  areas  and  to  bring  about  an 
alleviation  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
so  many  of  them  have  to  live,  in  which 
he  has  displayed  rare  courage  in  seek- 
ing to  represent  his  people  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Nation,  with  the  candor  and 
integrity  which  are  his  hallmarks. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  not  to  be  faulted  on  the 
basis  of  the  suggestions  or  proposals 
which  he  has  made.  I  think,  when  one 
considers  the  fact  that  in  these  pro- 
grams so  many  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  alleviate  evils  and  to  try 
to  meet  possibilities  which  might  arise 
during  hot  simimers,  and  cold  winters. 
and  the  other  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  on  other  programs, 
seeking  to  achieve  the  same  end,  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
President  can  only  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  Congress,  in  its  wlsdon..  is  the 
one  which  will  have  to  dispose  of  those 
recommendations. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President,  which  have 
been  listed  in  my  remarks,  and  which 
are  contained  in  the  President's  letter, 
may  result  in  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees, to  the  end  that,  before  the  session 
ends,  we  will  be  able  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibilities  in  this  respect,  and  give 
to  the  President's  recommendations  the 
serious  consideration  which  is  their  due. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  with  ref- 
erence to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  a  little  earlier.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  ma- 
jority leader  spoke.  I  imderstand,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  a  very  strong  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  and  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 
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My  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  I  am 
very  glad  that  he  made  those  remarks. 

We  are  trjring  at  this  particular  time  in 
every  way  we  can  to  meet  some  of  the 
conditions  that  prevail  In  this  coimtry 
with  reference  to  the  great  need  for  Im- 
proving our  cities,  reviving  our  cities,  and 
getting  homes  for  low-income  people. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  at  this  time,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  is  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. He  knows  that  we  have  been  la- 
boring long  and  faithfully  in  an  effort 
tc  get  a  bill  that  will  lay  parti».ular  em- 
phasis upon  housing,  both  the  rental  and 
sale  of  houses  to  low-income  families. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  most  helpful  in  introducing  leg- 
islation, in  presenting  proposals,  and  in 
assisting  us  to  write  a  satisfactory  meas- 
ure— a  measure  which  we  have  every 
hope  will  be  productive. 

I  have  often  said  that  perhaps  our 
most  helpful  program  potentially  for 
low-income  housing  Is  in  the  so-called 
rent  supplement  program  that  was 
enacted  into  law  2  years  ago. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  a  pro- 
gram that,  in  a  way,  is  a  substitute  for 
low-income  public  housing.  It  makes  it 
possible  for  private  housing  to  be  built 
and  become  available  for  low-income 
families.  That  legislation  has  had  a 
stormy  career  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
short  time  that  it  has  been  in  existence, 
and  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  really  get 
well  imderway.  It  does,  however,  offer 
hope. 

I  express  the  hope  that  was  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
Congress  this  year  will  provide  the 
necessary  funding  for  that  program  to 
allow  it  to  get  started,  to  allow  it  to  get 
off  the  ground,  and  to  allow  it  to 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done. 

The  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
program  insure  that  nothing  will  be  im- 
posed upon  any  community  that  that 
community  does  not  want.  The  pEissage 
of  this  measure  did  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  move  into  any 
city  or  any  area  and  impose  a  program 
that  the  local  people  do  not  want.  The 
law  provides  that  such  a  program  must 
be  approved  by  the  officials  of  the  local 
governing  body. 

I  certainly  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  the  strong  recommendation 
that  he  gave  the  program. 

With  relation  to  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, I  voted  against  the  model  cities 
program  when  it  first  came  up  because 
I  had  some  doubt  about  its  application 
and  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
limited  number  of  cities  provided  for 
might  be  selected  from  the  great  num- 
ber that  would  be  applying.  I  am.  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram has  now  gotten  off  to  a  good  start. 
That  program,  too,  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  officials  of  the  local  governing 
body.  The  Federal  Grovemment  canriot 
move  into  a  city  and  impose  a  program 
upon  that  city  or  area  that  Is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  local  commimlty  through 
its  elected  governing  officials. 


I  believe  we  ought  to  strengthen  the 
model  cities  program  and  start  to  do 
what  we  can  to  relieve  the  sick  cities  of 
America  and  eliminate  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  those  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows 
that  we  are  now  working  diligently  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
exist  today  in  an  effort  to  move  fiirther 
down  the  road  that  was  so  hopefully 
written  into  the  1949  Housing  Act  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  distinguished  late 
Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  our  very  able  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  and  the  late 
Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  who  were 
the  sponsors  of  that  massive  piece  of 
legislation  that  was  written  into  law  in 
1949  and  became  our  basic  housing  law. 
That  basic  housing  law  held  out  the 
hope  to  the  people  of  America  for  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitai-y  housing,  and  decent 
living  conditions  for  every  American 
family. 

I  believe  that  these  two  great  pro- 
grams which  we  now  have,  although  they 
are  very  new,  hold  out  great  promise  of 
meeting  that  ideal. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
words  in  behalf  of  both  programs.  And 
I  hope  that  Congress  this  year  will  fund 
those  programs  and  help  us  to  move  for- 
ward and  provide  decent  homes  for 
American  families. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  finished  his  speech. 
I  did  learn  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Alabama  in 
the  deep  feeling  that  this  is  the  right 
position  for  us  to  take. 

It  is  nice  to  hear  all  of  the  fine  words 
about  the  basic  causes  of  riots  and  the 
various  things  we  intend  to  do  to  elimi- 
nate the  riots  and  the  violence.  However, 
we  must  actually  perform. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  all  of  us  in  laying 
out  in  an  authoritative  way  some  of  the 
things  that  we  needed  to  bring  about 
reform. 

It  is  most  helpful  and  extremely  grati- 
fying that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  of  its 
Housing  Subcommittee  should  have 
taken  a  parallel  attitude.  I  know  Sen- 
ator Sparkman's  record  in  this  field  for  a 
very  long  time — indeed,  right  back  to  the 
Taft-Ellender  housing  bill,  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  a  stalwart  figure. 

I  wish  to  express  what  I  know  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  cities  every- 
where to  have  two  such  distinguished 
Senators,  and  such  important  and  pow- 
erful Senators  in  this  field,  rise  today  In 
order  to  support  what  people  like  my- 
self know  we  simply  must  do.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  their  fine  statements  of 
today  and  for  their  dedication  to  what 
I  know  to  be  one  of  the  really  critical 
reasons  for  the  posture  in  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  a  number  of  the  big 
cities  this  summer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Under  the  previous  order,  it  is  time  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

Creation  of  a  Schooi,  Board  fob  the 
District  of  Columbia 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  creation  of 
an  11 -member  school  board  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General  Consent- 
ing TO  THE  Renewal  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  To  Conservk  On.  and  Gas 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  consenting 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  petition  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  City,  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U5.A.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  a  "Marshall  plan" 
for  the  cities  of  America;  which  wEis  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  1^.  BABTLETT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  292.  A  bin  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  In  order  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
certain  transportation  of  merchandise  which 
Is  In  part  over  Canadian  highways  (Rept. 
No.  514). 


REVISION  OP  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  515) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  .  and  the  individual  views  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
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1  Ills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duc  }d.  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
moi  is  'consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
3301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pran- 
Gulllermo    Gomez-Inguanzo;    to    the 
iilunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S  2302.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Dr.   and 
Mrs .  Juan  LvUs  Naya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY : 
2303.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  uniform  system 
'fixing   and    adjusting   the    pay   of    em- 
rees  In  recognized  trades  or  crafts,  and 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
uit  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
( See  the  rwnarka  of  Mr.  Mokbonet  when 
Hntroduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
A.  3304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Nuo- 
Pa<  1  Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

daT. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
2306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ju 
1/4  and  In  Pyxing  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 

thi  Judiciary.        

ByMr.HARTKE: 
3306.  A  bill  to  establish  the  poeltlon  of 
U*  customs  inspector  (nonsupervlsory)  in 
th »  Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the 
Tisasury,  to  place  such  position  In  G6-10, 
ar  a  fCH-  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pt  Bt  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    TOWER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bbookk,  Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  Ebvik, 

Mr.  Paunin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hatfikld, 

Mr.  PsouTY,  and  Mr.  Thtjbmond)  : 

3  J  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

ai    aiivlsory  commission  to  study  and  report 

oi .  the  adequacy  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 

ft  ef  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towni  when  he 
U  troduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
«]  ppear  xinder  a  separate  heading.) 


compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
17,  Public  Law  89-753,  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  ENTITLED  "MANPOWER 
AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  OP  THE 
STATES  AND  OF  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL" 

Mr  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  158) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  report,  "Manpower  and  Training 
Needs  of  the  States  and  of  Local  Govern- 
ments In  Water  Pollution  Control,"  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  compliance  with 
the  provtslons  of  Public  Law  89-753,  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  OP  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE ON  AIR  POLLUTION  BY 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  ITS  ALLE- 
VIATION 

Mr  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  sixth  semiannual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by 
motor  vehicles  and  measures  taken  toward  Its 
alleviation,  dated  June  1967,  In  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  106(b)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  Public  Law  88-206.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  89-272. 


RESOLUTIONS 

DTHORTTY  FOR  CERTAIN  WIT- 
NESSES TO  TESTIFY  IN  THE  CASE 
OPDOMBROWSKI  ET  AL..  AGAINST 
SOURWINE 

Mr,  EASTLAira  reported  an  original 
I  ssolutlon  (S.  Res.  156)  to  authorize  Sen- 
ator  Jamis  O.  Eastx-and,  of  Mississippi, 
t  nd  JuUen  Q.  Sourwine,  chief  counsel  of 
1  tie  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
( f  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
i  pectlvely.  to  appear  as  witnesses  In  the 
ase  of  James  A.  DombrowsM  et  al., 
ygainst  J.  G.  Sourwine:  which  was  con- 
I  Idered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland 
(Then  he  reported  the  above  resolution, 
phich  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


rO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "WASTE  FROM 

WATERCRAPT" 

Mr  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  157);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docxunent  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  two  thousand  Ave  hundred 
copies  of  the  report.  "Waste  from  Water- 
craft."  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 


PROVISION  OF  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM 
FOR  FIXING  AND  ADJUSTING  THE 
PAY   OF   EMPLOYEES   IN   RECOG- 
NIZED TRADES  OR  CRAFTS 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  new  system  of  deter- 
mining and  establishing  prevaiUng  rates 
for  the  700,000  Federal  employees  who 
are  now  paid  in  accordance  with  local 
rates  in  private  enterprise. 
The  bill  will  do  the  following: 
First.  Abolish  the  present  wage  board 
authorities  and  systems; 

Second.  Vest  authority  in  a  Federal 
Wage  Board  Committee  composed  of  five 
agency  heads  and  Cabinet  members  to 
establish  Government-wide  poUcy  of 
wage  board  pay,  with  actual  rates  being 
determined  by  a  wage  board  in  each  wage 

area;  _       , 

Third.  Establish  a  Federal  Wage  Board 
CouncU  appointed  by  the  President  rep- 
resenting the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  general  public,  and  Federal  employee 
organizations.  , ,,  .  , 

The  present  method  of  establishing  pay 
for  a  tradesman,  craftsman,  and  laborers 
was  first  established  by  Congress  during 
the  Civil  War. 

When  the  (jovernment  was  small  and 
trades  and  crafts  were  limited  to  ship- 


yards and  blacksmith  shops,  such  a  sys- 
tem worked  reasonably  well.  But  we  have 
long  since  outgrown  that  society  and 
Government.  Today  25  percent  of  all 
civilian  employees  in  the  Government  are 
under  the  wage  board  system.  There  are 
no  general  standards  applicable  to  all 
agencies  for  determining  rates.  There  is 
no  central  authority  in  the  executive 
branch  for  either  making  poUcy  de- 
cisions or  enforcing  generally  accepted 
rules  applicable  to  the  wage  board  sys- 
tem The  Civil  Service  Commission  lacks 
sufficient  legal  authority  to  make  and  en- 
force rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed 
by  all  agencies.  ^ 

The  result  is  that  the  employee  suffers. 
He  suffers  first  of  all  because  he  may 
work  for  an  agency  whose  wage  board 
decides  that  the  prevailing  rate  foi'  a 
carpenter  or  an  electrician  or  a  laundry 
worker  or  an  aircraft  engineer  technician 
is  lower  than  the  rate  established  by  an- 
other agency,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  he  can  do  about  it  except  quit. 

He  suffers  because  he  may  live  a 
hundred  yards  outside  the  radius  of  a 
wage  board  area  which  includes  heavy 
industry  and  benefits  by  high  wages  paid 
within  the  area.  He  suffers  because  there 
is  a  lack  of  direction  in  the  Government's 
administration  of  the  wage  board  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  already  begun 
hearings  on  this  subject.  On  June  16  our 
committee  heard  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  employees  from 
all  areas  of  the  country.  Their  testunony 
was  extremely  helpful.  Further  hearings 
by  the  committee  will  be  scheduled  m  the 
very  near  future,  at  which  time  we  will 
ask  representatives  of  the  executive 
agencies  to  appear  and  testify. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  Congress  this 
year  will  be  able  to  construct  a  new  wage 
board  pay  system  that  wUl  eliminate  the 
disadvantages,  delays,  and  contradictions 
that  exist  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  heard  from  many  people  con- 
cerning this  problem.  In  Columbia,  S.C, 
for  instance,  food  service  workers  at  Fort 
Jackson  and  at  the  veterans'  hospital 
were  paid  widely  varying  rates  simply 
because  the  Army-Air  Force  Wage  Board 
considered  factors  different  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Wage  Board. 
In  Maryland,  the  rates  for  wage  board 
employees  at  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  and 
Fort  Meade  vary  for  the  same  job  even 
though  all  of  these  places  are  in  the 
same  wage  board  area.  The  difference  re- 
sults because  different  agencies  make  the 
survey. 

In  Texas,  rates  for  employees  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  cannot  be  compared  to 
similar  jobs  in  private  enterprise  at 
Corpus  Chrlsti  because  Corpus  Christi  is 
outside  the  Kelly  wage  area.  In  Okla- 
homa, aircraft  maintenance  employees 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  similar  jobs  at  Tulsa— 100  miles 
away— because  they  are  in  different  wage 
areas. 

It  is  just  a  simple  fact  of  life  that  a 
carpenter  or  an  electrician  or  a  janitor 
is  going  to  seek  the  best  hourly  wage  he 
can  find.  If  an  agency  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street  is  paying  10  cents  an  hour 
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more  than  an  agency  on  the  south  side, 
there  is  no  question  where  the  employee 

will  go. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  am  aware  of  the  administrative 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  Commis- 
sion preventing  them  from  stepping  in 
and  revising  the  whole  wage  board  sys- 
tem. I  can  appreciate  that  a  himdred 
years  of  Topsy-like  growth  is  difficult  to 
manage.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  exert  its  influence  and  Its  responsibil- 
ity to  determine  what  the  policy  shall  be 
and  to  set  out  a  new,  comprehensive,  and 
fair  law  applicable  to  all  agencies  and 
all  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2303)  to  provide  a  uniform 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  pay 
of  employees  In  recognized  trades  or 
crafts,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  ADE- 
QUACY OF  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  FLEET 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Brooke,  Dominick, 
Ervin,  Fannin,  Fong,  Hatfield,  Prouty, 
and  Thurmond  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  study  of  the  state  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States. 

I  introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  situation 
at  that  time  was  critical;  now  it  is  even 
more  so.  The  most  commonly  cited  fact 
about  the  state  of  the  shipping  industry 
is  the  almost  total  reliance  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels  for  our  International  trade, 
totaling  at  the  present  time  more  than  90 
percent.  The  Soviet  Union  is  building 
ships  at  about  10  times  our  rate.  If  this 
continues,  the  Soviet  will  have  a  fleet 
many  times  larger  than  one  needed  for 
their  own  trade.  They  are  seemingly  pre- 
paring this  vast  fleet  to  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  international  policy.  They  would 
then  be  able  to  greatly  disrupt  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  ocean  service  upon  which 
we  so  vitally  depend. 

Our  merchant  fleet  does  not  measure 
up  to  our  status  as  the  world's  foremost 
power.  The  ships  that  we  do  have  strive 
valiantly  to  produce,  but  they  simply 
are  not  enough.  Our  active  merchant 
fleet  consisted  in  1966  of  about  900  ves- 
sels— most  of  them  obsolete — carrying 
less  than  9  percent  of  our  foreign  trade, 
compared  with  24  percent  10  years  ago. 
Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  over 
the  last  10  years,  our  shipyards  have  been 
building  replacements  at  less  than  half 
the  obsolescence  rate  and  in  1966,  new 
ship  orders  met  only  one-fourth  that 
rate.  The  average  age  of  our  ships  is  18 
years — 70  percent  of  them  older.  The 
same  figure  of  70  percent  Is  below  the 
standards  set  by  Liberia  for  vessel 
registry. 


The  plight  of  our  merchant  marine 
today  is  being  highlighted  by  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  supplies  in  the  Viet- 
namese effort.  We  are  stiU  carrying  98 
percent  of  our  supplies  by  ship.  We  have 
had  to  reactivate  more  than  150  Victory 
ships  from  our  World  War  n  fleet  since 
1964,  and  these  ships  are  terribly  over- 
age and  inefficient.  Almost  all  of  these 
ships  are  over  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
average  life  expectancy  for  a  ship  is  25 
years.  We  are  hterally  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  with  our  resources,  and 
this  conflict  involves  no  enemy  actions  at 
sea. 

Another  pressing  problem  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  these  inadequate  ships,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
crewmen  who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the 
old  vessels.  Many  crewmen  simply  do  not 
sign  onto  the  Victory  ships  because  the 
living  conditions  on  these  vessels  are 
much  below  par.  There  are  a  lot  of  mer- 
chant officers  and  men  who  are  now 
working  in  industry  on  shore,  who  would 
gladly  go  back  to  sea  if  they  could  get 
the  proper  living  quarters  and  a  secure 
job.  However,  with  the  state  of  the  in- 
dustry as  it  is,  these  men  are  undertand- 
ably  reluctant  to  give  up  their  jobs  and 
live  in  substandard  quarters  working  on 
a  job  that  may  not  last  much  longer. 

The  reaction  to  this  sad  plight  of  Amer- 
ica's merchant  marine  has  been  far  too 
small.  In  his  1965  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  promised  to  recom- 
mend "a  new  policy  for  our  merchant 
marine."  There  were  two  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  committees 
appointed  by  him;  however,  he  took  no 
action  whatsoever  on  these  proposals.  In 
1966,  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  reported  a  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, but  the  matter  never  came 
to  the  floor  for  discussion.  On  May  1,  of 
this  year.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Boyd  appeared  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  where  he  was  expected  to  give 
detailed  legislative  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  in  the  maritime  industry.  How- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  do  this  because 
his  findings  were  not  sufficiently  backed 
by  the  administration 

It  has  thus  become  obvious,  that  on 
this  issue,  as  with  so  many  others  today, 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  matter 
without  any  leadership  from  the  admin- 
istration. My  resolution  calls  for  a  gen- 
eral investigation  of  th3  pertinent  facts  as 
they  are  current  in  the  Nation.  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  this  investigation  imit 
to  recommend  speciflc  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  most  important  matter.  We 
simply  cannot  wait  any  longer.  Where 
the  administration  has  over  and  over 
again  failed  to  act,  and  where  the  need 
is  so  great,  we  must  act.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  investigation  of  this  matter  be- 
gin this  year,  so  that  meaningful  legis- 
lation may  be  enacted  by  next  year  at  the 
latest.  If  we  wait  any  longer,  I  doubt 
that  we  shall  have  the  problem  of  the 
vanishing  merchant  marine.  It  shall  al- 
ready have  vanished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104) 
to  establish  an  advisory  commission  to 
study  and  report  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  fleet,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tower  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    267 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpxjses,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    268,    269,    AND    270 

Mr.  GRUENING  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1872,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Grxjening, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    271 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Senate 
bill  1872,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    272 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Senate 
bill  1872,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    273 

Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bUl  1872,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    274    THROUGH    277 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1872,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

AMENDMENT  NO.  278 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent,  I  submit  in  his  behalf,  for 
appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  H.R. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  providing  for  restoration  of  in- 
come tax  deducation  for  medical  ex- 
penses of  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
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ye  permitted  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
ipeeeh  which  was  prepared  by  Stoator 
aw*Tii»«i«  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  amendment  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BTATEMINT     BT     SENATOR     SMATHERS     READ     BT 
SENATOR    BTHD    CF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  President,  amendment  242  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  Senator  Prodty, 
to  H.R.  4765  would  retain  for  taxpayers 
65  or  over  the  privilege  of  deducting 
from  taxable  income  all  medical  and 
drug  ezpensea.  As  of  this  tax  year,  the 
allowances  for  those  expenses  of  the 
tiderly  are  sclieduled  to  be  cut  back 
so  that  they  will  become  deductible  only 
to  the  extent  that  medical  costs  exceed 
3  percent  of  gross  income  and  drug  costs 
exceed  1  percent  of  such  income.  Senator 
Peouty's  amendment  seeks  to  keep  the 
nonlimited  deductibility  which  prevailed 
until  this  year. 

I  welcome  Senator  Prouty's  entry  into 
the  "good  fight."  I  have  battled  since 
1965  to  achieve  the  purpose  now  in- 
tended by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  on  January  11,  I  introduced 
S.  177,  a  bill  designed  to  do  precisely 
what  Senator  PROTrrr  desires.  However, 
heeding  the  lessons  I  have  learned  In  at- 
tempting to  secure  acceptance  of  this 
proposal  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  has  been  my  purpose  to  wait 
and  to  offer  S.  177  as  an  amendment  to 
the  strongest  possible  appropriate  ve- 
hicle— ^which.  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the 
forthcoming  social  security  bill — H.R. 
12080. 

The  reason  that  the  medical  and  drug 
deduction  was  changed  in  1965  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  House  was  because  of 
their  contention  that  the  new  medicare 
program  would  relieve  the  elderly  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  medical  expenses: 
thus,  making  preferential  tax  treatment 
no  longer  necessary.  Based  upon  my 
years  of  service  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  and  as  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Health.  I 
know  of  the  fallacies  inherent  in  that 
argument  made  by  the  House. 

The  medicare  bill  which  came  over 
from  the  House  in  1965  contained  an 
amendment  restricting  the  medical  and 
drugs  deductions  of  the  aged.  At  that 
time,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Fi- 
nance COTimittee  to  the  severe  conse- 
quences which  would  result  if  the  House 
amendment  became  operative.  The 
Finance  Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
then  voted  to  delete  the  House  change. 
Unfortunately,  as  noted,  the  House  was 
adamant  in  conference  and  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  Senate  on  this  point 
was  not  recognized — the  House  amend- 
ment was  retained  in  the  final  bill. 

As  the  elderly  became  aware  of  this  un- 
fortunate change,  many  started  writing 
to  me  in  protest.  I  am  sure  most  Sena- 
tors have  received  similar  letters.  I  proph- 
esy that  unless  the  nonlimited  deduc- 
tion is  retained,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  letters  will  pour  in,  starting  in 
January  when  income  tax  returns  are 
being  prepared  for  1967.  The  spring  of 
1968  Is  when  millions  of  elderly  tax- 


payers— and  their  families — will  come  to 
full  realization  of  the  drastic  impact  of 
an  unwise  change  in  the  law.  They  will 
come  to  that  realization  imless  we  act 
positively  this  year. 

In  1966,  I  again  called  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. An  appropriate  correcting  Eunend- 
ment  was  added  to  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act,  and  the  Senate  voted  specifi- 
cally to  approve  it.  Once  again,  the  House 
failed  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Argimients  used  at 
that  time  were  that  the  amendment  had 
not  been  the  object  of  a  formal  hearing 
and  that  it  could  be  best  considered  dur- 
ing a  reapprsusal  of  medicare  because  of 
what  the  House  regarded  as  the  inter- 
relationship befween  medicare  and  the 
out-of-pocket  medical  costs  of  the  el- 
derly. There  may  be  some  validity  to  the 
latter  point  of  view.  Nonetheless.  I  think 
that  during  the  course  of  Senate  con- 
sideration of  the  social  security  bill  which 
starts  in  the  Finance  Committee  next 
week,  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  strong 
record  of  the  need  to  continue  the  non- 
limited   medical    and   drug    deductions. 
Based  upon  past  experience,  we  will  defi- 
nitely need  such  a  formal  record  if  we 
are  to  prevail  in  conference  with  the 
House,  and  I  propose  to  help  develop  it. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 
which  I  now  offer. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  as  well  as  for 
myself  when  I  say  that  this  important 
matter  will  receive  full  and  sympathetic 
consideration  during  the  course  of  the 
forthcoming  hearings  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967.  That  is  the 
proper  bill  for  an  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture. The  present  bill,  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  is  attached,  might  very  well 
be  regarded  as  overloaded  by  the  House 
and  rejected  in  its  entirety.  Again,  I  urge 
withdrawal  of  the  Prouty  amendment  at 
this  time  and  support  of  the  amendment 
now  proposed  to  the  social  security  bill, 
H.R.  12080  in  the  interest  of  securing 
ultimate  House  acceptance  of  our  com- 
mon goal.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  16,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin;  and 

Sim.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  San  Felipe  division.  Central 
Valley  project,  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND 
FLOOD  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  give  notice  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control — Rivers  and 
Harbors,  has  scheduled  public  hearings 
for  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  September  19,  20,  and  21, 
1967,  respectively,  in  room  4200,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

On  these  dates  the  subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony  on  favorable  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers on  various  navigation  and  flood 
control  proposals.  These  investigations 
have  been  prepared  and  reported  upon 
by  the  chief  of  engineers  in  accordance 
with  various  directives  of  the  Congress. 
Testimony  will  be  taken  on  all  such 
proposals  that  are  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  September  15,  1967.  All 
favorable  recommendations  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  after 
this  date  will  be  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

I  desire  to  make  it  clear  to  the  mem- 
bership that  the  subcommittee  has  no 
intention  of  reporting  an  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  at  this  time.  However, 
the  proposed  hearings  next  month  will 
enable  the  committee  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  such  legislation  early  in 

All  interested  persons  desiring  to  tes- 
tify on  favorable  reports  received  on  or 
before  September  15,  1967.  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  contacting  the  committee, 
telephone  225-6176. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
2275)  to  amend  the  income  limitation 
provisions  applicable  to  veterans  and 
widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pensions  under 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POST  SHOWS  WHY  TAX  INCREASE 
WILL  NOT  DO  ANTI-INFLATION  JOB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  tax  increase 
was  brilliantly  analyzed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 

The  administration's  economic  case  is 
based  on  the  contention  that  the  econ- 
omy will  grow  too  fast  in  the  second  hau 
of  this  year  without  the  proposed  tM 
increase.  The  economic  boom  would  be 
inflationary  and  drive  interest  rates  sky 
high  according  to  administration  wit- 
nesses before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

But  as  the  Post  points  out,  the  tax  m- 
crease  is  unlikely  to  have  much  if  any 
effect  this  year,  whether  Congress  gives 
the  administration  the  effective  dates  it 
wants  or  not. 
I  have  argued  for  many  weeks  thai 
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food  prices  and  most  of  the  prices  of 
services  are  not  sensitive  to  a  tax  in- 
crease. Further,  most  of  the  goods  that 
might  be  price  sensitive  to  a  surge  in 
demand  can  easily  be  produced  in 
greatly  increased  quantity  because  our 
factories  which  are  now  operating  at 
only  85  percent  of  capacity,  can  produce 
more  without  price  pressure,  and  our 
manpower,  which  Is  working  the  short- 
est work  week  in  6  years,  can  be  more 
fully  employed  with  little  additional 
pressure  from  labor  shortages. 

Now  the  Post's  analysis  adds  a  further 
argiunent  that  really  buttons  up  the  case 
against  the  tax  increase  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary instrument  this  year.  The  Post 
points  out  that  at  best  the  tax  increase 
would  reduce  consumer  spending  by  $2 
billion  in  the  final  quarter  of  this  year. 
But  even  this  modest  reduction  in  con- 
sumer spending  from  the  tax  increase  is 
very  unlikely,  as  the  Post  says: 

When  taxes  were  reduced  In  the  spring  of 
1964.  the  Initial  response  of  consumers  was 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  savings  rate,  and  sev- 
eral months  elapsed  before  the  Impact  of 
the  tax  cut  was  discernible.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  imposition  of  the 
Biircharge  would  elicit  a  similarly  lagged 
response.  The  savings  rate  would  fall  as  con- 
sumers attempted  to  maintain  their  cus- 
tomary levels  of  expenditure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  the 
tax  Increase  on  inflation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year— the  period  when 
the  boom  is  expected  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  its  most  virulent— will  be  vir- 
tually nil. 

As  for  the  effect  next  year,  the  crystal 
ball  is  very  cloudy  indeed. 

The  record  of  economic  predictions  in 
the  short  range— for  6  months  or  so — 
is  reasonably  good,  but  for  a  longer 
period — a  year  or  more — it  is,  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research  determined 
after  a  careful  study,  not  at  all  good. 

This  tax  increase  could  be  an  adverse 
and  pernicious  factor  in  the  economy  in 
1968,  when  the  economy  might  very  well 
be  stagnating  and  unemployment  in- 
creasing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Timing  the  Surcharge,"  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Timing  the  StmcHARGE 
The  interrogation  of  the  Administration's 
economic  policy  spokesmen  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  clarified  many  asjaects  of 
the  proposal  to  levy  a  10  per  cent  income-tax 
surcharge.  But  the  crucial  question  of  fiscal 
timing  remains  unanswered. 

Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  testified  that  without  the 
surcharge  the  gross  national  product  would 
rise  between  $29  and  $35  bUllon  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  this  year.  He  warned  that  If  the 
pace  of  advance  were  at  the  upper  end  of 
that  range,  It  "would  give  renewed  momen- 
tum to  the  wage-price  spiral  and  eliminate 
any  hope  for  a  return  to  price  stability."  But 
when  asked  by  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  what 
would  happen  if  the  surcharge  were  tlo* 
levied,  Mr.  Ackley  replied,  somewhat  diffi- 
dently, that  the  "difference  would  not  be 
major  with  or  without  a  tax  Increase." 

Mr  Ackley  Is  right,  but  his  reply  nilses  the 
thorny  Issue  of  fiscal  timing.  Pew  knowledge- 
able observers  now  believe  that  the  surcharge 


will  become  effective  on  Oct.  1.  Indeed,  pru- 
dent gamblers  would  probably  be  Inclined 
to  put  their  money  on  a  Jan.  1  date.  And  if 
the  Imposition  of  the  surcharge  is  delayed 
by  two  or  three  months  would  It  not  then 
be  too  late  to  check  the  cumulative  upsurge 
of  demand  prognosticated  by  the  Admin- 
istration? 

The  answer  hinges  on  the  speed  with  which 
a  tax  hike  would  become  effective.  Mr.  Ack- 
ley suggested  that  a  s\ircharge  levied  In  Oc- 
tober would  reduce  consumers'  spending  by 
a  "couple  of  billion"  In  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year.  But  there  is  nothing  in  experience 
to  support  that  view  of  rapid  fiscal  effective- 
ness. When  taxes  were  reduced  In  the  spring 
of  1964,  the  initial  response  of  consumers 
was  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  savings  rate,  and 
several  months  elapsed  before  the  Impact  of 
the  tax  cut  was  discernible.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Imposition  of 
the  surcharge  would  elicit  a  similarly  lagged 
response.  The  savings  rate  would  fall  as  con- 
sumers attempted  to  maintain  their  custom- 
ary levels  of  expenditure.  And  they  would  be 
aided  In  that  endeavor  by  a  rising  volume 
of  consumer  credit  If  monetary  policy  should 
remain  as  expansive  as  It  Is  now. 

If  one  could  be  as  sure  as  a  former  official 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  that  "there 
Is  nothing  In  the  cards  but  expansion"  from 
here  on,  the  danger  of  a  mistimed  fiscal  ac- 
tion— this  one  far  more  serious  that  the  Ill- 
fated  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit — might  be  small.  But  certitude  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  prescience,  and  prescience 
among  economists  Is  still  a  scarce 
commodity. 

Rather  than  gamble  with  fiscal  mistiming, 
the  Administration  should  suffer  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  large  budgetary  deficit 
and  urge  a  far  more  moderate,  but  steady 
growth  of  bank  reserves.  Interest  rates  might 
then  rise  to  somewhat  higher  levels  than 
they  would  vrtth  the  Imposition  of  the  sur- 
charge. But  after-tax  Incomes  would  not  be 
reduced  In  the  face  of  rising  prices,  and  the 
large  budgetary  deficit  would  serve  as  a  brake 
on  the  expansion  of  Ineffective  Federal 
programs. 

WHY    NOT    LOOPHOLE    PLUGGING 
INSTEAD  OF  TAX  SURCHARGE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Col- 
mnnist  Marquis  Childs  has  written  an 
extraordinarily  perceptive  and  timely 
article  on  the  availability  of  tax  loop- 
holes SIS  a  source  for  raising  the  money 
which  Congress  has  been  asked  to  raise 
by  a  10-percent  surcharge. 

Mr.  Childs  refers  frequently  in  his 
column  to  proposals  by  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Wisconsin,  Henry 
Retjss,  the  principal  proponent  of  plug- 
ging loopholes.  It  is  well  deserved  recog- 
nition for  Mr.  Reuss'  fine  crusade  for  this 
improvement  in  our  tax  structure,  which 
could  also  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
our  fiscal  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  article 
entitled  "Fewer  Loopholes  or  Tax  Sur- 
charge?" written  by  Marquis  ChUds  and 
printed  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fewer  Loopholes  or  Tax  Scrcharce? 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 
The  specter  of  a  lobby  of  60  million  or 
more  embattled  taxpayers  manning  the  bar- 
ricades against  the  Johnson  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge Is  being  conjured  up  to  haunt  the 
White  House.  Liberal  Democrats  In  the  House 
with  Henry  Beuss  of  Wisconsin  In  the  lead 


are  the  conjurers.  They  are  saying  they  will 
vote  for  the  10  per  cent  tax  bite  only  if  It  Is 
temporary  and,  far  more  Important,  condi- 
tional. The  condition  Is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration put  forward  and  push  hard  a  tax  pro- 
gram closing  the  more  notorious  loopholes. 
One  of  the  more  conscientious  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Reuss  has 
put  his  proposed  reforms  before  the  Presi- 
dent In  nine  separate  steps.  Since  they  would 
cause  many  of  Johnson's  best  friends  and 
allies,  particularly  In  the  oll-rlch  Southwest, 
pain  and  anguish  the  chances  of  their  being 
embraced  by  the  White  House  are  close  to 
zero. 

The  number  of  taxpayers  who  would  be  hit 
by  the  reforms  Is  a  small  fraction  of  the  100 
million  who  file  returns.  They  would  apply 
cwfely  to  those  In  the  bracket  with  gross  ad- 
ji^ed  Income  of  $20,000  a  year  or  more.  In 
1965  they  were  2.2  per  cent  of  the  total — 
roughly  1,400,000.  Hardest  hit  would  be  those 
In  the  $100,000  and  above  category — 0.1  per 
cent,  or  37.000  taxpayers. 

The  loophole  most  often  singled  out  Is  the 
27  per  cent  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
minerals.  This  Is  the  bonanza  the  oU  mil- 
lionaires are  most  fiercely  attached  to. 
Rather  than  abolishing  It  Reuss  would  ease 
the  pain  with  a  transitional  cut  to  15  per 
cent,  bringing  In  $800,000,000. 

Closing  another  loophole  would  touch  off 
even  more  anguished  cries,  since  It  benefits 
a  larger  number  of  taxpayers  in  the  upper 
bracket.  Under  present  law  If  a  taxpayer 
dies  his  estate  does  not  pay  the  25  per  cent 
capital  gains  on  stocks  accumulated  over 
the  years.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  with 
$100,000  In  securities  representing  a  net  gain 
of  $40,000  would  If  he  sold  his  stocks  during 
his  lifetime  pay  up  to  $10,000  in  capital  ealns. 
His  heirs  would  pay  no  tax.  Closing  that  one 
would  bring  In  $2.5  billion. 

One  of  the  most-publicized  loopholes  lets 
a  handful  of  taxpayers  with  Incomes  of  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year  get  off  with  no  tax 
at  all.  This  Is  the  provision  that  a  taxpayer 
who  has  given  for  charitable  and  educational 
purposes  more  than  the  top  allowance  of  30 
per  cent  of  income  for  eight  of  the  preced- 
ing 10  years  can  take  unlimited  deductions. 
In  1964,  482  taxpayers  made  a  million  or  more 
and  of  this  number  19  paid  no  tax.  The  esti- 
mate for  1967  Is  that  24  mUUon-dollar  In- 
comes will  get  home  free. 

All  these  matters  are  extremely  complicat- 
ed and  anyone  who  writes  about  them  Is 
guilty  of  oversimplification.  The  very  rich 
have  battalions  of  lawyers  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  scouting  a  path  through  the 
Incredible  complexities  of  the  tax  law  as  It 
has  grown  up  and  thrown  down  roots  like 
a  giant  banyan  tree. 

One  of  Reuss'  proposals  Is  simplicity  Itself. 
He  would  do  away  with  the  $100  which  every 
taxpayer  receiving  dividends  from  securities 
can  deduct  automatically.  Return  to  the 
treasury:  $100,000,000. 

The  Reuss  list  does  not  Include,  except  in 
one  minor  aspect,  what  Is  the  biggest  out 
for  those  with  enough  Income  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  revenue  from  state  and 
municipal  bonds  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation.  The  theory  Is  that  only  by  Issuing 
such  tax-exempt  bonds  can  the  states  and 
the  cities  get  the  money  they  so  urgently 
need. 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  would 
abolish  this  tax-exempt  privilege  In  the  fu- 
ture, thereby  bringing  In  from  $2  billion  to 
$3  billion  a  year  In  Federal  revenue.  Reuse 
proposes  to  deny  exemption  to  a  new  wrinkle 
In  the  tax-exempt  field  that  Is  rapidly  catch- 
ing on.  It  works  as  follows.  Industry  comes 
to  a  town  or  a  county  and  guarantees  the 
underwriting  of  a  bond  Issue  to  buUd  a 
new  plant.  Because  the  bond  Issue  Is  tax- 
exempt  the  company  geu  its  capital  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  it  would  on  the  open 
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market.    Beuaa    calla    this    state    socialism 
loaded  for  private  capital. 

He  estimate*  that  doolng  tbe  loopbolea 
would  bring  In  M  billion  the  flrart  year  and  $6 
billion  to  W  billion  thereafter,  whi<di  Is  what 
the  10  per  cent  surcharge  would  produce. 
But  It  Is  all  in  the  realm  of  theory.  Despite 
the  inequities  built  into  the  tax  structure 
and  the  corroelTe  cynicism  they  generate, 
the  Treasury  inrarlably  answers  that  there  is 
no  time  for  reform,  that  Congrees  would 
never  agree  in  any  event  or  that  it  Is  Just 
plain  Impossible  to  write  it  into  law. 
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UNITED  STATES  HAS  NO  CORNER 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  MARKET— 
CXXl 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  two 
major  objectlona  that  have  been  raised 
to  the  latlflcatlon  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  are  first,  that  they  are  un- 
necessary since  U.S.  law  sufBciently  pro- 
vides for  these  rights  for  our  citizens: 
arid,  second,  that  our  signing  the  Con- 
ventions would  make  us  v\ilnerable  to 
irre^xMislble  attacks  by  other  nations. 
Neither  of  these  objections  Is  a  valid 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  July  of 
1963: 

United  Stotes  law  is,  of  course,  already  In 
conformity  with  these  conventions,  and  rat- 
ification would  not  require  any  change  in 
our  domesUc  leglslaUon.  However,  the  fact 
that  our  Constltutton  already  assures  us  of 
tbeM  righto  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  documento  which  project  our 
own  heritage  on  an  international  scale.  The 
day-to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes  it  ever 
clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Interrrelated 
with  the  righto  and  freedoms  assured  the 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human 
righto  which  may  not  yet  be  secure  in  other 
countries;  they  have  provided  models  for 
the  drafters  of  constitutions  and  laws  in 
newly  independent  nations;  and  they  have 
Influenced  the  poUcies  of  govemmento  pre- 
paring to  accede  to  them.  Thus,  they  involve 
cxirrent  problems  In  many  countries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  aU  who  may  seek  to  violate 
the  human  righto  they  define.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  respect 
these  righto.  There  is  no  society  so  advanced 
that  It  no  longer  needs  periodic  recommit- 
ment to  human  righto. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fimdamentals  which  disttngulsh  our  concept 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tyranny. 
AocortUngly,  I  desire,  with  the  constitutional 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  these  Con- 
venUons  for  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

Purthermore,  our  signing  the  treaties 
could  help  to  establish  a  standard  to 
which  other  nations  could  aspire  and 
could  call  attention  to  consistent  viola- 
tions of  convention  principles  by  other 
parties.  It  Is  true  that  the  United  States 
would  be  subject  to  examination  by  the 
signatories,  but  as  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Law  pointed  out: 

This  would  not  be  an. entirely  new  devel- 
opment, however,  as  the  United  States  is 
hardly  free  from  all  such  scrutiny  at  the 
present  time.  While  an  inquiry  could  con- 
ceivably be  Initiated  under  the  treaties  for 
propaganda  purposes  in  a  given  case,  such 
an  occurrence  Is  unlikely  to  be  troublesome 
since  United  States  practice  as  set  by  this 
country's  domestic  laws  already  meeto  stand- 
ards far  higher  than  the  ones  which  th* 
treaties  estabUah. 


The  human  rights  conventions,  then, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  Nation.  We  have 
told  the  world  for  many  years  now  that 
we  are  willing  to  fight  to  maintain  cer- 
tain basic  individual  rights.  It  is  time 
we  declared  that  we  have  no  comer  on 
the  human  rights  market.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  inalienable,  human  rights,  not 
American  rights;  let  us  say  so  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AVIATION  DAY  TO  RE- 
CEIVE SPECIAL  OBSERVANCE  AT 
DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT ON  SATURDAY,  AUGUST 
19— CONGRESS  CREATED  ACT  30 
YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratified  to  In- 
form Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  National  Aviation  Day  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  next  Saturday, 
August  19,  1967. 

Congress  created  the  day  in  1937  to 
commemorate  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
the  Wright  brothers  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  American  aviation. 
August  19  is  the  birthday  of  Orvllle 
Wright. 

When  Congress  established  National 
Aviation  Day,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
cosponsored  the  act  with  then-Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  now  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

At  Dulles  on  Saturday,  the  public  will 
see  the  most  modem  commercial  trans- 
ports and  cargo  aircraft  in  use  by  air- 
lines In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  some  historical  rel- 
ics. Military  aviation  will  be  represented 
by  the  world-renowned  Air  Force  acro- 
batic team,  the  Thunderblrds.  Other 
events  Include  a  parachute  jump  by  the 
XJS.  Army's  precision  team,  the  Golden 
Knights,  from  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 

Honorary  members  of  the  observance 
comjnlttee  Include  Senators  Harry  F. 
Byid  and  Wh-liam  B.  Spong,  of  Virginia; 
Representatives  Wn,HAM  L.  Scott  and 
Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia,  Senator 
NoBRis  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  myself. 

George  E.  Thomas  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Aviation  Day  working  commit- 
tee, and  the  event  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  National  Aviation  Club,  whose  presi- 
dent Is  A.  G.  Hardy. 

The  static  display  will  open  at  10  a.m. 
and  the  alrshow  will  begin  at  1:25  pjn. 
and  continue  untU  4:25  p.m. 


CERTAIN    CLERGY    MUST    SHARE 
BLAME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 


the  August  10,  1967,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
News-Register,  entitled  "Certain  Clergy 
Must  Share  Blame." 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Certain  Clergy  Must  Share  Blame 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspecto  of  the 
civil  strife  which  has  beset  our  country  in 
recent  times  has  been  the  misguided  and 
shameful  behavior  of  certain  men  of  the 
cloth  in  lending  encouragement  to  the  agi- 
tators and  troublemakers. 

Ironically  some  of  our  houses  of  worship 
where  we  should  be  hearing  the  call  for  all 
peoples  to  show  respect  for  law  and  order 
have  opened  their  doors  to  those  who  preach 
hate  and  lawlessness.  It  Is  a  disgraceful  sit- 
uation. 

Recently  the  St.  Stephen  and  the  Incarna- 
tion Eplacopal  Church  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
flammatory and  hate-mongering  speeches  we 
ever  have  read.  Rap  Brown,  a  notorious  rab- 
blerouser.  was  allowed  to  mount  the  pulpit 
there  and  urge  murder  and  hatred  and  the 
destruction  of  a  capital  city. 

Imagine  a  man  getting  up  in  a  church  pul- 
pit and  stating,  "I  say  there  should  be  more 
shooting  than  looting,  so  if  you  loot,  loot  a 
gun  store.  You've  got  to  decide  for  yourself  If 
you  kill  your  enemy  because  that  is  an  Indi- 
vidual decision.  But  the  white  man  is  your 
enemy.  You  got  to  destroy  your  enemy." 

That  Isn't  all  Rap  Brown  said  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Northwest  Washington.  He 
went  on  ranting,  "If  you  give  me  a  gun  and 
tell  me  to  shoot  my  enemy,  I  might  shoot 
Lady  Bird." 

We  are  In  a  sad  way  in  this  country  when 
our  houses  of  worship  become  places  wh«e 
bloodthirsty  men  are  permitted  to  call  for 
killing  and  open  rel>elllon. 

For  some  time  now  it  lias  been  fashionable 
foir  clergymen  to  get  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
so-called  civil  righto  movement.  While  they 
may  have  been  well  intentioned,  some  of 
their  activities  are  open  to  question.  Rather 
than  help  the  cause  of  the  Negro  their  word* 
and  actions  have  encouraged  the  agitators 
and  activlsto.  The  demonstrations  whlcli 
many  ministers  participated  in  earlier  were 
the  forerunner  of  the  violent  riots  which 
have  shaken  many  of  the  Nation's  cities. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  trend  towards  a 
deepening  Involvement  of  religious  bodies 
in  the  social  problems  of  our  day.  Churches 
are  bursting  open  as  clerics  and  formerly 
withdrawn  laymen  alike  seek  ways  of  doing 
good.  But  this  movement  can  become  dis- 
astrous to  the  country  and  the  churches  s* 
well  if  we  are  not  careful.  We  must  not  allow 
our  houses  of  God  to  become  centers  of 
hatred  and  the  breeding  grounds  of  violence. 
Some  of  our  clergymen  have  been  fond  of 
preaching  the  idea  of  "direct  action."  The 
early  sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  in  which  many 
minlators  participated  soon  gave  rise  to  the 
student  protest  movement  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  to  large-scale  rioting.  There  are 
many  leglUmate  objections  to  direct  action 
tactics — the  first  one  being  simply  that  no 
minority  can  long  get  away  with  declaring  it- 
self, in  effect,  the  majority.  As  for  the  right  to 
violate  "imJUBt"  laws  there  is  the  problem 
of  differentiating  between  a  tolerated  un- 
lawful sltdown  or  sit-in  and  the  unrecognized 
right  to  put  the  torch  to  an  entire  com- 
munity. We  must  be  aware  that  when  one 
group  assumes  the  right  to  Judge  which  laws 
should  be  obeyed,  other  groups  with  dif- 
ferent and  less  praiseworthy  aims  will  claim 
the  same  privilege. 

The  machinery  of  democracy  may  have 
ite  occasional  breakdowns  but  anarchy  1« 
not  the  answer.  Many  competent  obeervers 
beUeve  that  the  rlote  of  the  past  two  sum- 
mers would  not  have  happened  if  the  preach- 
mente  of  many  so-caUed  leaders.  Including 
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men  of  the  cloth,  had  not  conditioned  a  small 
minority  of  Irresponsible  citizens  to  the  idea 
of  direct  action  and  flagrant  disobedience  of 
the  law.  If  we  continue  to  tolerate  these  con- 
ditions and  have  them  encouraged  by  clergy- 
men what  hope  Is  there  for  morals  or  rules 
In  the  future?  In  the  past  we  needed  ethics, 
morals,  codes  of  conduct  and  stem  rules  In 
order  to  survive.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
produced  that  indicates  we  can  abandon 
these  things  in  the  days  ahead.  Rather  our 
society  is  in  danger  of  total  collapse  if  we 
decide  we  do  not  need  law  and  order.  Recall 
the  words  of  Abraham  Uncoln  who  said,  "Let 
reverence  of  the  law  .  .  .  become  the  political 
religion  of  the  nation." 


RESIGNATION  OP  J.   WAYNE 
FREDERICKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  resigna- 
tion of  J.  Wayne  Fredericks  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs 
removes  from  Government  service  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  discerning  advis- 
ers on  that  complex  and  explosive  conti- 
nent. 

During  the  eVa  years  Mr.  Fredericks 
has  served  In  this  position — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  as  Acting  Secretary- 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  singularly 
sensitive  to  the  problems  and  aspirations 
of  the  newly  Independent  black  African 
nations,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  most  of  their  leaders. 
He  Is  also  one  of  the  best-Informed  men 
In  the  country  on  the  rebel  regime  in 
Rhodesia,  on  the  efforts  to  perpetuate 
white  minority  rule  in  South  Africa,  and 
on  the  delicate  Issues  involved  in  the 
South- West  Africa  dispute.  His  briefcase 
will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Mr.  Fredericks'  own  description  of  his 
job— to  serve  quietly  with  Soapy  Wil- 
liams and  Joe  Palmer— Is  a  measure  of 
the  man  himself.  He  has  worked  selfless- 
ly.  but  with  Iron  will.  My  first  contact 
came  with  him  shortly  after  I  returned 
from  a  Senate  study  mission  to  Africa 
late  in  1960.  Mr.  Fredericks  was  a  1961 
Kennedy  appointment  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  in  the  months  after  I  re- 
turned from  Africa.  I  found  there  was  no 
sounder  source  of  information  on  con- 
tinuing developments  there  than  Wayne 
Fredericks.  My  admiration  for  him  grew 
as  I  served  with  him  at  England's  Ditch- 
ley  Foundation  conferences  on  Africa, 
and  at  Anglo-American  parliamentary 
meetings  on  African  problems.  In  every 
instance,  his  expertise  contributed  vastly 
to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  discus- 
sions. 

I  found  that  he  Is  one  of  the  few  Amer- 
icans who  are  truly  able  to  see  Africa 
through  African  eyes,  that  he  has  a  spe- 
cial feel  for  their  desperate  need  for  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  educational  assist- 
ance, and  their  desire  to  convert  their 
traditional  societies  Into  20th  century 
states,  in  as  sound  and  swift  a  way  as 
possible. 

I  can  well  imderstand  the  extent  to 
which  his  counsel  has  been  valuable  in 
the  Depnrtment  of  State — the  extent  to 
which  he  has  helped  give  depth  to  the 
American  view  of  Africa,  so  that  we  could 
Initiate  rather  than  react  to  African 
policy,  and  make  broad  judgments  when 
broad  judgments  have  been  necessary. 

Wayne  Fredericks'  contribution  to 
African-American  relations  was  put  Into 


words  In  the  citation  for  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  he  was  given  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  July  27. 1967 : 

As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  from  May  1961  to  August  1967,  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  United  States  policy  to- 
ward the  continent. 

Representing  the  highest  principles  for 
which  this  country  stands,  Wayne  Fredericks 
has  worked  unremittingly  to  support  human 
dignity,  national  advancement,  and  con- 
tinental cooperation  within  Africa,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual Interest  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa. 

Because  Mr.  Fredericks  has  been  so 
intimately  associated  with  our  African 
relations  for  so  long,  many  people  are 
apt  to  think  of  him  only  in  his  African 
guise.  But  actually,  he  has  had  four  ca- 
reers— industrial,  military,  foundation, 
and  Government. 

His  first-hand  experience  with  Africa 
dates  from  1948,  when  he  served  for  sev- 
eral years  in  a  managerial  capacity  for 
the  overseas  operation  division  of  the 
Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  While 
with  this  company  he  made  sur- 
vey tours  In  West  Central  and  East 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  left  the  Kellogg  Co.,  to  join 
the  Ford  Foundation,  where  he  served 
as  associate  director  of  the  overseas  de- 
velopment program.  He  has  lived  and 
worked  in  Africa  on  several  different  as- 
signments in  his  life. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  for 
5  years  as  a  B-17  pilot  and  operations 
officer  with  the  8th  Air  Force  In  Europe 
and  SIS  an  analyst  with  the  strategic 
bombing  survey  in  both  Germany  and 
Japan.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  a  rank  he  still 
holds  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  dec- 
orations he  received  include  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  and  Croix 
de  Guerre. 

He  now  returns  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, where  he  will  be  adviser  for  the 
foimdation's  $50  million  a  year  interna- 
tional programs. 

I  am  sure  he  will  not  abandon  his  ef- 
forts to  help — In  a  private  role — to  build 
truly  free  and  independent  nations  In 
Africa.  He  has  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  African  people,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  not  forget  them. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  eloquent  tribute  paid 
Wayne  Fredericks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  Is  de- 
served and  timely.  I  am  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator Moss  for  putting  It  In  the  Record. 

For  more  than  15  years  I  have  known 
Wayne  Fredericks,  have  benefited  from 
his  counsel,  and  have  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  hope  that  his  departure  from  official 
Washington  will  not  change  either  the 
availability  of  his  counsel  or  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship.  Along  with  many  of 
us.  I  need  and  hope  for  both. 

With  Senator  Moss,  let  me  record  my 
thanks  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  indeed,  the  gratitude  of  all 
peoples  who  seek  justice  and  peace  in 
the  world,  to  Wayne  Fredericks. 


THE  WAR  AT  HOME 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  Americans  and  their  leaders  are 
coming  to  a  sharp  realization  that  the 
war  at  home,  the  war  against  poverty, 
the  war  against  slums,  hunger  and  illit- 
eracy, cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact, 
whether  we  can  win  a  victory  9,000  miles 
away  while  suffering  defeat  here  at  home. 

Outstanding  American  leaders  have 
called  for  immediate  Federal  action  to 
implement  the  Marshall  plan  for  im- 
poverished Americans  proposed  by  Vice 
President  Hubert  Hitmphrey.  Prominent 
among  these  is  Milton  J.  Shapp,  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
Study  Group,  who  recently  called  upon 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  congressional 
delegation  to  give  firm  support  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  Mr. 
Shapp's  perceptive  and  Inspiring 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  &s  follows: 

It  would  be  tragic  to  end  the  effort  repre- 
sented by  the  War  on  Poverty  because  of  ex- 
plosions arising  from  the  tensions  of  segre- 
gation and  slum  life.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
punish  millions  of  our  most  defenseless  citi- 
zens because  of  the  words  of  agitators  with 
racial  axes  to  grind. 

The  nation  can  well  afford  the  domestic 
Marshall  Plan  proposed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Continued  denial  of  Jobs,  decent  hous- 
ing, quality  education  and  hope  to  the  urban 
and  rural  poor  Is  the  most  expensive  course 
this  Nation  can  pursue. 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  assumed  symbolic 
proportions  of  tremendous  magnitudes  to  the 
poor.  Should  this  War  be  terminated,  crip- 
pled or  shunted  aside  In  the  name  of  victory 
In  Southeast  Asia,  we  may  well  lose  the  even 
more  Important  battle  at  home.  It  would  be 
folly  Indeed  to  spend  billions  to  win  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  and  then  not  to  provide  funds 
to  win  the  war  in  our  cities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional  delegation 
knows  full  well  the  extent  of  poverty  in  this 
Commonwealth.  It  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
poor  and  the  victims  of  segregated  slum  life 
to  stand  up  and  be  Hfcmted  on  this  Issue 
which  today  rises  above  partisan  politics. 

After  the  War  on  Poverty  is  provided  with 
its  full  appropriation  for  the  coming  year, 
the  domestic  Marshall  Plan  called  for  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  must  be  Immedi- 
ately blueprinted  with  legislation  and  pro- 
vided with  whatever  federal  appropriations 
are  required  to  get  It  under  way.  This— not 
repression — must  be  democratic  America's 
answer  to  those  who  preach  race  hatred  and 
Negro  apartheid. 

A  domestic  Marshall  Plan  will  mean  Jobs 
for  those  now  passed  by  in  our  affluent 
America.  It  will  mean  added  wealth,  better 
education,  reduction  of  racial  tensions  and  a 
better  future  for  all  Americans.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  a  far  more  permanent  solu- 
tion than  billy  clubs,  riot  troops,  tear  gas  or 
even  expensive  one-shot  crash  programs  (as 
Important  as  they  are)  designed  to  "cool  it" 
during  repeated  long,  hot  summers. 


INDIANA  BROADCASTERS  SUPPORT 
REPEAL  OF  SECTION  315  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
(S.  2128)  would  repeal  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act,  thus  leaving 
to  the  communications  industry  the  re- 
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sionsibiUty  for  operating  fairly  as  to 
p  -ovldlng  time  for  candidates  for  public 
o  Qce.  The  difficulties  of  the  "equal  time" 
p  -ovlsioiis  of  the  section  would  thus  be 
avoided,  while  the  stations  would  still 
o  )erate — on  their  own  responsibility — 
within  the  framework  of  the  "fairness 
djctrlne."  ,     .      „ 

How  to  deal  with  the  "equal  time 
qiestion  is  one  which  hsis  been  repeat- 
e  Uy  before  us.  This  year  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  take  up  the  matter  in 
eiecutive  session  on  August  23. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
t  le  president  of  the  Indiana  Broadcast- 
e  rs  Association,  stating  that  the  organi- 
z  ition  has  formally  gone  on  record,  by 
i  ction  of  its  board  of  directors,  in  sup- 
lort  of  S.  2128.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 

ItECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
1  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
!S  follows: 

]  HDXANA  BBOADCASTERS   ASSOCIATION,  INC.. 

July    28,    1967. 
]  Ion.  B.  Vance  Habtke, 
.  enate  Office  Building, 
Vashingtem,  DC. 

DsAB  Vance:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
ndlana  BroadcaBters  Afisoclatlon  In  meeting 
leld  on  July  26  went  on  record  In  total 
upport  of  your  bill  that  would  repeal  Sec- 
;lon  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
934.  In  addition,  the  Board  directed  me  to 
•xpress  to  you  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
he  broadcasters  of  Indiana  for  your  efforts 
;o  help  solve  what  we  feel  Is  one  of  the 
;homle8t  problems  in  broadcasting  today. 

We  certainly  commend  you  for  the  strong 
itatementa  made  In  behalf  of  the  broadcast 
industry  at  the  time  of  the  Introduction 
at  your  bill,  and  we  sincerely  appreciate 
your  confidence  In  the  men  and  women  In 
the  broadcast  Industry. 

Please  call  upon  us  If  there  is  anything 
further  that  we  might  do  to  assist  you  in 
this  project.  In  the  meantime  we  thank 
you  for  your  continued  Interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  broadcasters,  not  only  in  Indiana 
but  throughout  the  land. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Eugene  W.  Strack, 

President. 
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American  Teen-Ager"   pageant  at  Palisades 
Amusement  Park,  N.J.  and 

Whereas,  "Miss  American  Teen-Ager"  will 
be  selected  at  Palisades  Amusement  Park,  N.J. 
on  Friday,  September  8th,  1967  on  the  basis 
of  outstanding  beauty,  poise,  personality, 
good  grooming,  scholastic  achievement,  com- 
munity service  and  leadership,  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  "Miss  American 
Teen-Ager"  contest  was  founded  at  Palisades 
Amu-sement  Park.  N.J.  to  honor  the  American 
teen-age  girl  of  every  race,  color  and  creed 
and  the  role  she  plays  in  her  community 
which  Includes  her  family,  her  home,  her 
church,  her  synagogue  and  in  community 
organizations,  aud 

Whereas  the  'Miss  American  Teen-Ager' 
contest  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
human  dignity,  the  furtherance  of  interna- 
tional good  will,  to  support  research  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  many  diseases 
that  plague  mankind,  to  supporting  and  up- 
holding the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  advancement  of 
Americanism,  to  helping  underprivileged 
children,  to  advancing  brotherhood  and 
understanding  among  all  people  and  to  en- 
couraging teen-agers  to  grow  and  develop 
Into  fine  American  citizens  who  will  be  the 
future  leaders  of  our  nation  and 

Whereas  this  spectacular  "Miss  American 
Teen-Ager"  pageant  has  been  designed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  good  grooming, 
educational  and  community  service  activi- 
ties among  the  youth  of  our  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Bergen  County  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  greatly  benefit  from  the  "Miss  American 
Teen-Ager"  pageant  originating  therefrom. 
Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  #e "hereby  commend  the 
"Miss  American  Teen-Ager"  contest  and 
pageant  at  Palisades  Amusement  Park,  N.J. 
for  Its  efforts  to  enrich  our  lives  and  de- 
veloping better  understanding  among  people 
and  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  people, 
regardless  of  race,  color  and  creed;  and  pro- 
claim the  week  of  September  3rd,  1967.  as 
"Miss  American  Teen-Ager  Week"  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  participate  and  honor  the  na- 
tion's outstanding  teen-age  girls  who  will  be 
guests  of  our  state  at  Palisades  Amusement 
Park.  N.J.  for  the  8th  annual  televised  na- 
tionwide pageant. 

RICHARD   HUGHES. 


EXTENSION  OF  RURAL  MAIL 
DELIVERY  SERVICE 


MISS    AMERICAN    TEENAGER 
CONTEST 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  New  Jersey 
has  the  honor  to  host  the  eighth  annual 
Miss  American  Teenager  Contest  on 
Friday,  September  8,  1967.  This  pageant 
at  Palisades  Park  seeks  to  honor  the 
American  teenage  girl  in  her  various 
roles  In  American  Ufe.  The  contest  is  en- 
dorsed and  supported  by  numerous  busi- 
ness concerns  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, and  serves  to  focus  attention  on 
the  vigorous,  attractive,  energetic,  and 
purposeful  Image  of  the  American  teen- 
age girl. 

The  proclamation  of.  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  declaring  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 3  as  "Miss  American  Teenager 
Week."  la  as  follows: 

Whereas,  dtlzens  of  our  great  state  of  New 
Jersey  extend  their  warm  hospitality  and 
gladly  welcome  "Mlaa  American  Teen-Ager" 
flnallata  between  the  ages  of  13  through  17 
from  all  p«rU  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  for   the   nationwide   8th   annual   "Miss 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  v.e often 
hear  about  the  importance  of  good  mail 
delivery  service  to  the  business  com- 
miuilty  of  the  Nation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  efficient  postal  service  is 
essential  to  continued  economic  health 
and  expansion. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  postal  service  still  is  the  personal 
communication  network  of  every  private 
citizen.  And  despite  the  great  strides 
made  over  the  years  in  communication 
technology,  many  of  our  citizens  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  the  mail  to  obtain 
goods  and  arrange  for  important  services 
as  well  as  to  maintain  contact  with  their 
friends  and  relatives.  This  is  especially 
true  in  rural  areas  where  people  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  commercial  centers. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  and  the 
administration  have  recognized  this  fact 
of  rural  life  by  extending  mall  delivery 
service  to  areas  with  an  average  popula- 
tion density  of  1*72  families  per  mile. 
Post  Office  regulations  formerly  required 
two  families  per  mile  to  qualify  for  de- 
livery of  mail. 


I  commend  the  Postmaster  General  for 
taking  this  step  to  improve  the  quality 
of  public  services  in  rural  areas,  after  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  citizens  had  been 
called  to  his  attention. 

Despite  the  tremendous  growth  in  ur- 
ban population,  there  remains  a  great 
demand  and  need  for  rural  maU  delivery 
service.  Today  rural  mull  carriers  serve 
10  million  American  families,  or  more 
than  35  million  individuals. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien  selected 
the  convention  of  the  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Association  as  the  occa- 
sion to  announce  the  extension  of  rural 
delivery.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  appropriate  forum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Postmas- 
ter General  O'Brien's  address  to  the 
rural  carriers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
p.    O'Brien    at    the    Convention    of   the 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  August  9,  1967 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  you  again  for 
your  annual  convention  and  to  bring  you  the 
personal   greetings   of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  I  want  you   to  know  that  I  still 
remember  how  well  I  was  received  last  year 
in  New  Orleans,  and  I  much  appreciate  your 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness. 

And  I  want  particularly  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  your  leadership,  for  whom  we  all 
have  high  regard  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  postal  service,  my  friends 
Carey  HiUlard,  Herb  Alfrey,  and,  of  course, 
Jack  Emelgh  who  makes  sure  your  needs  are 
well  known  in  Washington,  and  who  is  now 
taking  another  challenging  assignment  in 
your  Association. 

One  of  the  many  problems  facing  me.  and 
which  faces  all  Postmasters  General,  Is  com- 
mon to  every  large  organization.  The  problem 
is  internal  communication.  Naturally,  I  re- 
ceive reports  on  field  activities.  But  paper  is 
sometimes  as  much  of  a  barrier  as  It  is  a 
means  to  understanding.  Certainly,  my  deep 
interest  in  your  problems  and  your  achieve- 
ments cannot  be  satisfied  with  dry  statistics. 
Recently,  In  order  to  secure  the  flavor  of  rural 
mail  service,  I  sent  one  of  my  staff  members 
out  to  spend  a  day  on  a  rural  route— one  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio. 

I  asked  him  on  his  return,  "What  do  these 
rural  carriers  really  do?"  "WeU,"  he  said, 
"they  spend  60  per  cent  of  their  time  de- 
livering the  mall,  20  per  cent  of  their  time 
counting  migratory  birds,  18  per  cent  of  their 
time  taking  crop  surveys,  35  per  cent  of  their 
time  picking  up  the  mall,  4  per  cent  of  their 
time  stuck  In  the  mud  or  sunk  In  snowdrifts, 
12  per  cent  of  their  time  talking  about  the 
weather,  3.78  per  cent  of  their  time  giving 
candy  to  children  on  the  route,  and  16  per 
cent  casing  the  mall." 

"Walt  a  minute,"  I  said.  "That  adds  up  to 
169  per  cent.  How  do  you  account  for  that?' 
His    answer— "I    guess    they    must    work 
pretty  hard." 
And  so  you  do. 

The  report  I  received  on  your  work  made 
me  feel  closer  to  you,  your  needs,  and  the 
Importance  of  rural  service.  I  now  appre- 
ciate more  than  ever  the  close  personal  re- 
lationship of  the  rural  carrier  to  the  patron, 
and  the  significance  of  your  place  In  rural 
community  life.  In  fact,  the  report  was  so 
well  done  that  It  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
article  to  appear  In  the  next  Issue  of  our 
new  magazine  for  postal  employees— POST- 
AL LIFE.  It's  your  story.  Look  for  It. 

This  evening  I  have  an  announcement  for 
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you  that  expresses  my  view  of  your  Im- 
portance to  effective  postal  operation.  This 
announcement  wlU  not  only  be  of  Interest 
to  you,  but  also  to  American  families 
throughout  our  land.  For  I  have  ordered  Im- 
mediate nationwide  extension  of  rural  de- 
livery service  to  less  densely  populated  areas 
of  the  country.  Heretofore,  the  national  re- 
quirement for  establishment  or  extension  of 
rural  routes  was  an  average  population 
density  of  two  families  a  mile.  From  now 
on,  the  requirement  will  be  one  and  one- 
half  families  per  mile.  No  longer  will  Amer- 
icans living  m  areas  where  there  are  less 
than  two  families  per  mile  be  required  to  go 
to  post  offices  to  pick  up  their  maU. 

When  I  responded  to  President  Johnson's 
request  In  1965  and  moved  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  from  the  White  House,  I  promissd 
him  that  I  would  have  one  goal:  superla- 
tive mall  service.  I  think  this  announcemezit 
is  another  step  in  that  direction. 

The  desire  to  advance  mall  service  is  also 
why  I  announced  last  AprU  that  a  close 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  postal  service 
had  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  become  a  government  corporation. 
Among  other  changes,  this  corporation 
would  abolish  my  Job. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  comments  I  have 
heard  since  then,  I  want  to  assure  every 
one  of  you  that  my  Job  would  be  the  only 
Job  abolished. 

My  proposal,  along  with  other  Ideas,  Is 
now  being  studied  by  one  of  the  finest  com- 
missions ever  appointed  by  any  President. 
No  matter  what  conclusion  the  Commission 
may  reach,  I  know  that  President  Johnson 
is  rock  solid  on  one  principle — that  no  postal 
employee  will  lose  any  rights,  be  deprived 
of  any  benefits,  face  any  reduction  in  pay 
or  allowances,  as  the  result  of  any  reorgani- 
zation of  the  postal  service. 

In  reviewing  my  proposal,  some  commen- 
tators have  also  overlooked  the  word  "gov- 
ernment" and  have  somehow  analyzed  It  as 
advocating  the  turning  over  of  the  postal 
service  to  private  enterprise. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating breaking  up  a  vital  public  service 
and  turning  It  Into  a  commercial  enterprise. 
I  have  nothing  against  profits. 
In  fact,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
postal  service  Is  already  returning  an  enor- 
mous profit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  local  police  department  or  fire  de- 
partment certainly  doesn't  yield  a  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year — but  it  would  be  un- 
bearably costly  for  a  community  to  lack 
police  and  fire  service.  Hospitals  are  not 
known  for  being  a  profitable  Investment — 
except  in  the  sense  of  saving  human  lives 
through  treatment  and  extending  lives 
through  research. 

My  friend  Orvllle  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  a  budget  of  some  $6  billion 
this  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be 
no  profit  from  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — except  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  system  In  the  world,  ex- 
cept tens  of  millions  throughout  the  world 
saved  from  starvation. 

Similarly,  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  put  a 
dollar  figure  on  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
operation  of  a  fast,  efficient  nation-wide 
postal  service. 

There  Is  no  dollar  amount  that  can  be 
placed  on  a  mall  system  that  guards  the  pri- 
vacy of  communication,  and  this  ranks  high 
on  our  list  of  American  free  Institutions. 

We  secure  all  these  benefits  from  our  postal 
service  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  return  over 
$5  billion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
That  Is  a  record  we  can  be  proud  o'. 
A  non-governmental  postal  service.  Inter- 
ested only  In  short  term  private,  and  not 
social  profit,  would  be  forced  to  examine 
some  postal  services  very  closely.  Among  such 
services    would    undoubtedly   be   our    riiral 


operations.    They    are    Invaluable    to    those 
millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  rural  areas. 
They  yield  a  profit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
But  a  private  postal  service  might  dispense 
with  them,  or  charge  exorbitant  rates.  That 
Is  one  basic  reason  why  I  have  not,  and  will 
never,  advocate  ttu-nlng  over  the  great  na- 
tional resource  of  our  Post  Office  Department 
to  private  hands.  That  is  why  my  proposal 
clearly  calls  for  continuing  government  man- 
agement and  ownership  of  the  postal  service. 
My  friends,  right  now  your  postal  service 
Is  going  through  its  most  extensive  and  In- 
tensive  period  of  examination   and  change. 
That  examination,  the  changes  already  af- 
fected and  those  to  come,  will  produce  new 
means  of  moving  the  mail.  The  means  may  be 
new,  but  the  goal  remains  today  what  it  has 
always  been.  The  goal  remains  that  described 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when  he  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  to  me:  ".  .  .  to 
keep  Americans  In   touch   with   each   other, 
and  to  keep  them  In  communication  with 
the  world." 

This  is  a  proud  goal,  and  I  know  you  must 
take  great  satisfaction  in  the  important  role 
you  play  in  Its  achievement. 

I  know  you  as  individuals  and  as  an  or- 
ganization are  devoted  to  the  goal  of  super- 
lative mall  service.  But  I  know  too  that  your 
commitment  to  the  general  welfare  goes 
beyond  your  profession.  Recently  another 
aspect  of  your  activities  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

As  you  may  know,  our  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  despite  the  unrelenting 
pressure  of  enormously  complicated  domes- 
tic and  Internal  problems,  still  somehow  had 
time  for  an  often  neglected  problem— the 
tragic  affliction  of  mental  reterdation  that 
strikes  so  many  children.  I  know  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  the  outstanding 
work  being  done  by  your  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
m  this  area.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  Szatkowskl,  you  have  demonstrated 
an  unusual  ability  to  combine  effectiveness 
and  compassion.  Certainly.  I  think  everyone 
here  tonight  should  applaud  the  work  being 
done  by  your  Ladies.  When  thinking  of  those 
who  voluntarily  labor  for  retarded  children, 
I  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  of  Christ 
In  the  Book  of  Matthew,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me." 

Yes,  my  friends,  your  organization  and  its 
auxiliary  have  shown  by  deed  and  word  that 
you  clearly  understand  that  as  citizens  and 
as  a  major  organization  you  have  responsi- 
bilities that  transcend  your  dally  affairs. 

And  I  know  too  that  you  see  your  respon- 
sibilities to  your  fellow  Americans  embrace 
the  larger  community,  reach  out  past  local 
problems  to  the  pressing  Issues  of  national 
concern. 

That  Is  why,  though  you  live  In  rural 
areas,  I  am  sure  you  see  that  problems  affect- 
ing OUT  cities  cannot  be  Isolated,  and  con- 
vulsions m  our  urban  life  can  affect  all  of 
lis.  So  today,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think 
about  the  President's  message  on  racial 
strUe  In  our  cities  and  to  consider  conveying 
to  your  local  communities  what  the  Presi- 
dent Is  seeking  to  do  in  this  area. 

In  announcing  to  the  nation  the  creation 
of  a  special  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorders  charged  with  looking  into  every 
aspect  of  the  acts  of  violence  that  have 
turned  some  of  our  cities  into  flaming  bat- 
tlefields. President  Johnson  made  It  clear 
that  the  first  priority  Is  to  uphold  law  and 
order  that  there  will  be  no  reward  for  crime, 
no  excuse  for  the  criminal.  But  he  has  told 
us  "It  would  compound  the  tragedy  .  .  . 
If  we  should  settle  for  order  that  U  imposed 
by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun." 

These  fires  of  hate  feed  on  certain  combus- 
tibles. Those  combustibles  must  be  discov- 
ered and  removed.  This  is  what  the  President 
has  endeavored  to  do  by  the  greatest  effort 
In  our  history  aimed  at  the  real  enemies  of 


order  and  of  democracy,  the  enemies  known 
as  ignorance,  discrimination,  alums,  poverty, 
disease,  unemployment.  We  are  aU  angry  at 
what  has  taken  place  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  But  anger  cannot  build.  Action  builds. 
And,  the  President  has  told  us,  this  "...  Is  a 
time  for  action:  starting  with  legislative 
action  to  Improve  the  life  in  our  cities."  Laws 
to  curb  violence  are  important.  Actions  to 
remove  the  source  of  violence  are  basic.  Both 
are  necessary.  That  Is  the  President's  policy — 
a  policy  of  unrelenting  firmness  toward  the 
lawbreaker,  a  policy  of  unremitting  efforts  to 
strike  at  the  roow  of  lawlessness.  This  is  our 
policy,  and  I  believe  it  vital  that  you  know  It, 
and  that  you  convey  It  to  your  local  commu- 
nities. 

In  Vietnam,  on  an  international  scale,  we 
see  a  restrained  policy  at  work:  to  crush 
violence,  but  to  work  for  cooperation.  And 
as  the  cost  of  violence  Is  brought  home  to 
those  who  make  themselves  our  adversaries 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  each  day  we  move  closer 
to  a  t:me  of  cooperation  and  peace. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  problem  facing  us 
In  Vietnam  is  one  of  education — to  convince 
a  stubborn  enemy  that  we  have  no  other  aim 
than  peace,  that  we  have  no  designs  upon 
their  land.  We  want  no  bases,  we  do  not  seek 
to  make  their  institutions  carbon  copies  of 
our  own.  Perhaps  most  amazing  of  all  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  have  seen  their  land 
ravaged  and  exploited  by  foreign  imperial- 
ism in  the  past — we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  join  with  the  Vietnamese  people,  from 
both  north  and  south,  as  well  as  peaceful 
neighboring  ftates,  in  a  gigantic  work  of 
reclamation  and  power  development.  That 
we  will  reach  out  our  hands  to  help  others, 
even  those  who  have  fought  so  savagely 
against  us,  is  very  difficult  for  these  people 
to  believe.  They  have  seen  the  heavy  heel 
Of  European  exploitation.  They  cannot  be- 
lieve we  are  different.  To  date  we  have  not 
been  able  to  change  their  views.  But,  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  know  the  President  Is  con- 
vinced, that  the  day  will  come  when  Vietnam 
win  become  a  monument  to  cooperation  be- 
tween races  and  men  of  different  political 
faiths.  What  Is  now  an  open  wound  will  heal, 
{/  we  have  the  patience,  »/  we  show  ourselves 
equal  to  the  task. 

My  friends,  every  day  you  travel  routes 
across  our  land  and  see  evidence  that  we 
Americans  are.  above  all,  builders  and  doers. 
I  know  that  history  will  record  the  violence 
in  our  cities,  the  agony  of  'Vietnam,  as  but  a 
short  pause  in  the  forward  march  of  Amer- 
ica's mission  of  creating  a  better  Ufe  for  Its 
people  and  for  opening  up  possibilities  of  a 
better  life  for  people  everywhere. 

Some  day  you  will  turn  to  your  children 
and  say  proudly,  "We  saw  these  problems. 
We  were  not  discouraged.  We  did  not  weaken 
or  seek  sUnpleminded  but  dangerous  solu- 
tions. And— with  reason— we  prevailed." 

This  is  our  land.  Its  greatness  is  only  a 
herald  reminding  us,  as  It  did  the  pioneer, 
that  the  best  Is  yet  to  be. 


THE  W^AR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers,  in  recent  days,  have 
been  reporting  a  postscript  to  the  chapter 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction  written  in 
nearly  30  American  cities  this  summer. 

The  postscript  is  a  happy  one;  or  more 
exactly  it  strikes  a  note  of  optimism  and 
promise. 

The  Census  Bureau  early  this  week  re- 
ported a  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  im- 
poverished Americans  since  1959.  A  total 
of  39,000,000  Americans  had  poverty  in- 
comes in  1959.  That  number  has  now  de- 
clined to  30.000,000  in  1966.  a  decrease 
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froii  22  to  15  percent  of  the  population, 
the  illensus  Bureau  found. 

T  le  study  also  discovered  that  In  the 
sam ;  period  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
nun  ber  of  improvished  white  persons 
fror  I  28,000,000  to  20  mlUlon,  a  reduction 
frori  18  to  12  percent  for  all  white 
clti:  ens 


while  we  can  find  optimism  &ad 
_je  in  this  Census  Bureau  report 
Is  also  a  strong  word  of  caution  and 
n  for  us.  The   report  implicitly 
„„  a  picture  of  how  long  a  road  we 
have  to  travel,  how  much  work  re- 
to  be  done. 
_   decline   of   Impoverishment   has 
far  more  rapid  for  white  Americans 
for  Negro  citizens.  Poverty-stricken 
hites  decreased  from  11,000,000  in 
to  10,000,000  last  year.  This  was  a 
from  55  to  41  percent  of  the  non- 
.-.j  population. 
Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
erty  has.  In  effect,  only  fired  its  open- 
gun.  The  big  battles,  the  crucial  cam- 
to  wipe  out  penury,  himger,  mal- 
slums  and  Illiteracy  still  lie 
of  us. 
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hate  the  Austrlans,  who  hate  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks, and  »o  It  goes  endlessly. 

"You  boys  are  still  young.  No  group  of  peo- 
ple has  ever  done  you  a  personal  Injury; 
you  have  no  Inherii^d  dislikes.  I  want  to 
make  an  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fair  play 
and  to  beseech  you  to  begin  your  Uves  as 
young  men  by  giving  the  other  fellow,  be  he 
Jew  or  Negro  or  of  whatever  race,  a  fair 
chance  and  a  square  deal. 

"It  Is  to  the  disgrace  of  America  that  hor- 
rible lynchings  and  race  riots  frequently  oc- 
cur in  our  midst.  The  social  ostracism  of  the 
Jew  U  less  brutal,  and  yet  it  often  causes 
cruel  injustice  and  must  engender  in  the 
Jews  a  smoldering  fire  of  resentment. 

"Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  an  honest, 
poor  man  who  happens  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  so-called  'despised"  races.  Think  of  hav- 
ing no  friendly  hand  held  out  to  you.  no 
kindly  look,  no  pleasant,  encouraging  word 
spoken  to  you. 

"What  I  would  like  you  always  to  do  is 
what  I  try  humbly  to  do  myself:  That  is, 
never  to  say  or  do  anything  which  would 
wound  the  feelings  or  the  self-respect  of  any 
human  being,  and  to  give  special  considera- 
tion to  all  who  are  in  any  way  repressed. 
This  is  what  your  father  does  naturally 
from  the  fineness  of  his  nature  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart. 

"I  long  to  have  our  family  stand  firmly 
for  what  is  best  and  highest  In  life.  It  isn't 
always  easy,  but  it  is  worthwhile. 

"Yotm  Mother." 


SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 

...  to  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 

by  his  mother  some  years  ago  has  a 

tlniely  and  inspirational  message  for  all 

troubled  by  the  recent  events 

racial  conflict  in  this  coimtry.  The 
r  formed  the  basis  for  a  column  writ- 
by  Bob  Considine  and  carried  in 
.^rday's  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I  think 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  find  some- 
worthwhile  In  the  column  "Mrs. 

's  Letter  to  Her  Sons,"  and  I 

that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WE  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aBS.  Rockkfellbr's  LrmB  to  Her  Sons 

(By  Bob  Conaldine) 
IKW  York.— Wrote  a  note  to  Gov.  Nelson 
Re  EkefeUer  recently  asking  lor  the  teirt  of  a 
lei  ter  hla  mother  sent  to  him  and  his  broth- 
en  when  they  were  schoolboys.  He  responded 
wih  thl»: 

'I  agree  with  you  that  Mother's  letter  is  a 
winderful  one  and  am  delighted  to  send 
all  ing  the  copy  you  requested.  The  sentiments 
she  expressed  have  always  been  an  Inspira- 
tli  n  to  me  and  it  U  gratifying  to  know  that 
hir  letter  continues  to  evoke  such  a  warm 
re  iponse  In  those  who  read  it  today." 
Irhe  letter: 

'Dkar  John,  Nelson,  and  Lattrence  :  For  a 
lohg  time  I  have  had  very  much  on  my  mind 
ai  d  heart  a  certain  subject.  I  meant  to  bring 
it  up  at  prayers  and  then  later  have  it  for  a 
q;  Mstton  to  be  discussed  at  a  family  council; 
b  It  the  right  time,  because  of  your  father's 
lljnesa,  has  never  seemed  to  come. 

Out  of  my  experience  and  observation  has 
g^own  the  earnest  conviction  that  one  of  the 
g  «atest  causes  of  evil  in  the  world  is  race 
b  itred  or  race  prejudice;  in  other  words,  the 
f  leUng  of  dislike  that  a  i)er8on  or  a  nation 
t  u  against  another  person  or  nation  without 
J  1st  cauM:  ansjunreasoolng  aversion  is  an- 
o|ther  way  to^aaress  It. 

"The  two  peoples  of  race  who  suffer  the 
dioat  from  this  treatment  are  the  Jews  and 
t  le  Negroes;  but  some  people  'hate'  the 
Lallans,  who  In  turn  hate  the  Yugoslavs,  who 


U.S.  TARIFF  AND  TRADE   POLICIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  greatest  and  most  debatable  domestic 
issue  facing  our  economy  today  is  the  im- 
pact of  U.S.  tariff  and  trade  policies,  and 
the  recently  concluded  secret  trade 
treaty  negotiated  by  our  Kennedy  round 
Geneva  representatives. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  our 
negotiators  came  away  witl^  a  good  over- 
all barter— yet,  there  are  others  who  say, 
after  having  analyzed  the  report,  that 
we  bartered  away  our  bread  in  exchange 
for  crumbs.  I  am  fearful  that  the  latter 
opinion  may  be  found  to  be  correct.  If  so, 
we  are  going  to  find  that  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  future  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion and  our  economy  in  general  will  be 
in  a  very  precarious  position. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
round  was  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Wlngerter,  President  of  the  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  to  the  Flat  Glass 
Marketing  Association  at  Miami,  Fla.,  on 
July  11th  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wingerter's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening  and  I  appreciate 
your  kind  invitation  to  be  at  this  meeting  of 
your  aaeociation.  As  a  newcomer  to  the  Plat 
Glass  Industry.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
meeting  the  personalities  who  market  the 
products  of  this  Industry  and  to  whom  LOP 
looks  for  a  most  important  segment  of  its 
business.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
attitudes  and  strength  of  character  members 
of  this  association  hold.  The  opportunity  af- 
forded here  to  converse  with  you  is  a  moat 
welcome  one  for  me.  Although  I  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  my  time  consulting  and 
planning  with  the  LOP  sales  and  marketing 
organization.  I  want  to  learn  more  about 
your  business  problems.  LOP  simply  cannot 


be  successful  In  your  market  unless  your 
business  enjoys  success  in  the  marketing  of 
our  products,  and  we  must  be  intelligently 
responsive  to  your  needs  and  advice. 

A  great  deal  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  selling  and  marketing  areas  of  business. 
I  have  been  described  as  being  highly  com- 
petitive by  nature  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  market  place  environment  and  the  plan- 
ning required  for  marketing  success. 

I  subscribe  to  the  adage  that  nothing  hap- 
pens in  industry  until  somebody  produces  an 
order — that  machinery  and  equipment, 
bricks  and  mortar  and  an  industrial  organi- 
zation, have  no  life  or  vitality  until  some- 
thing is  sold.  Also,  I  want  to  say  here  that 
LOP  wants  and  needs  your  business  and  it  is 
my  objective  that  we  will  merit  your  favor 
with  meaningful  contributions  to  your  mar- 
kets. 

Quite  naturally  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  In  my  initial  SVi  months  with  LOF 
studying  the  strengths,  the  weaknesses,  the 
problems  and  the  potential  objectives  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the 
markets  we  serve.  Some  of  LOF's  problems 
are  similar  and  comparable  to  yours.  Most  of 
the  chaotic  marketing  pressures  each  of  us 
feels  today  can  be  traced  to  the  following 
current  major  factors  affecting  the  U.S.  Plat 
Glass  Industry: 

1.  An  over-capacity  of  manufaicturing  fa- 
cilities exist  around  the  world; 

2.  The  present  state  of  glass  manufactur- 
ing technology  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  that 
of  overseas  producers; 

3.  The  disparity  in  U.S.  wage  levels  com- 
pared to  those  existing  abroad,  and; 

4.  The  encouragement  our  government  has 
extended  to  foreign  producers  to  dump  their 
excess  glass  capacity  Into  our  volume  market. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  and 
comments  about  these  factors. 

There  are  now  some  40  or  more  countries 
with  major  or  significant  flat  glass  manu- 
facturing   facilities.    The    manufacture    of 
glass  is  a  basic  industry,  comparable  to  steel 
and  textiles  In  this  respect,  and  the  world- 
wide push  for  Industrial  development  nat- 
urally embraces  glass  at  an  early  stage  of 
planning.   The   economical   manufacture   of 
flat  glass  In  Its  major  basic  segments.   I.e. 
sheet  glass,  plate  glass  or  float  glass,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  production  processes,  calls 
for    a    tremendous    Investment    In    capital 
equipment  and  facilities,  a  characteristic  akin 
to  the  steel  Industry.  Large  volume  produc- 
tion must  be  designed  into  these  facilities  to 
make  glass  economically  and  again,  bj/  the 
nature     of    the     manufacturing     processes, 
around   the  clock  operations   are   inherent, 
once  you  start  up.  You  don't  turn  a  glass 
furnace  or  glass  plant  on  and  off  to  meet 
short  term  convenience  and,  again  like  steel, 
the  manufacturer  must  schedule  his  opera- 
tions  on  a  long  term  basis.  Similarly,  glass 
and  steel  manufacturing  costs  are  influenced 
very  importantly  by  how  long  you  can  run 
the  operation  without  interruption.  So  it  is 
that  every  manufacturer  of  flat  glass  in  the 
world  exerts  a  great  effort  to  book  orders  in 
sufficient  volume   to   permit  uninterrupted, 
long  run  operations. 

The  introduction  of  basic  glass  making 
facilities  in  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world  almost  invariably  has  resulted  in 
creating  capacity  greater  than  domestic  de- 
mands can  absorb,  in  turn  creating  an 
immediate  interest  of  these  new  facilities 
in  the  ojrportunities  for  export.  Not  only  has 
the  added  new  facility  eliminated  that  do- 
mestic market  from  the  previously  existing 
export  markets,  but  new  urgent  competi- 
tion has  been  created  for  remaining  world 
markets.  And  I  think  it  goes  without  much 
saying,  that  the  governments  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  immediately  raise  tariff 
walls  ond  other  trade  barriers  to  protect  its 
new  industries,  whether  it  be  flat  glass  or 
any  other  product. 
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Another  important  recent  development 
affecting  flat  glass  capacity  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  float  process.  The  com- 
pany which  developed  this  process  has  now 
licensed  some  24  installations  around  the 
world.  In  most  Instances  the  licensee  has  not 
obsoleted  or  scrapped  previously  existing 
plate  glass  facilities,  thus  contributing  very 
Importantly  to  the  world-wide  over  capacity 
condition  I  am  talking  about. 

Now  the  technology  of  producing  the 
various  types  of  fiat  glass  is  quite  com- 
parable around  the  world.  The  U.S.  Manu- 
facturer does  not  really  enjoy  importent 
fundamental  technological  advantages  that 
I  am  aware  of,  other  than  the  traditional 
American  superiority  of  management  orga- 
nization, quality  controls  and  operating 
efficiencies.  These  latter  characteristics  un- 
fortunately are  not  always  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  offset  the  foreign  producers  lower 
labor  costs  that  generally  range  from  y^  to 
1/3  of  those  in  this  country. 

The  costs  of  producing  glass  can  be 
broken  down  into  three  major  categories; 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  manufactur- 
ing supplies,  the  amortization  of  large  capi- 
tal commitments  in  facilities,  and  the  costs 
for  labor  and  mangement.  The  costs  of  raw 
materials  are  relatively  low  in  glass  manu- 
facturing In  comparison  to  most  other  In- 
dustries. By  comparison  to  other  Industries, 
the  costs  for  capital  investment  are  very 
high,  but  these  two  cost  factors  are  quite 
similar  for  flat  glass  manufacturers  In  all 
areas  of  the  world. 

Labor  costs  are  not  comparable,  however, 
and  the  fact  that  direct  hourly  labor  cost  con- 
tent m  this  country  will  run  upwards  of  40% 
of  selling  price  for  flat  glass  products,  Illus- 
trates the  very  Important  aspect  of  this  cost. 
Further,  as  In  the  case  of  direct  labor,  man- 
agement costs  m  the  U.S.  are  much  higher 
than  those  abroad.  Total  direct  and  Indirect 
labor  and  management  costs  for  a  U.S.  flat 
glass  producer  will  be  in  excess  of  50%  of 
selling  prices.  One  can  generalize  them,  that 
If  labor  and  management  costs  abroad  are 
Vr  to  Va  of  those  In  the  U.S.  total  overseas 
operating  costs  would  be  In  the  area  of  58  to 
67  per  cent  of  a  US.  mamifacturer. 
If  overseas  taxes,  productivity  and  efficien- 
cies are  comparable  to  ours. 

The  U.S.  manufacturer  of  practically  any 
product  doesn't  take  a  back  seat  to  over- 
seas producers  on  this  matter  of  productivity 
and  efficiency.  The  U.S.  glass,  steel,  textile, 
chemical  and  other  industries  can  quite  read- 
ily demonstrate  superior  productivity  per 
man-hour  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  foreign 
operations,  but  seldom  in  terms  of  man-hour 
costs.  In  general,  U.S.  labor  and  management 
works  harder,  more  efficiently,  and  more  In- 
telligently than  in  any  country  I  have  visited 
or  that  I  am  aware  of.  This  Is  fundamentally 
the  reason  for  the  superior  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  enjoy  in  the  U.S.  Our  wealth  is  not 
a  result  of  government  planning,  natural 
resources,  or  a  host  of  other  reasons  and 
apologies  advanced  by  Ivory  tower  dreamers 
— It  Is  directly  and  almost  completely  based 
upon  the  physical  hard  work  contribution  of 
labor,  the  dedication  of  long  hours  of  inten- 
sive effort  by  the  managers  of  our  enter- 
prises, and  the  aggressive  attitudes  of  U.S. 
capital  towards  the  commitment  of  its  funds. 
Wealth  is  not  created  until  somebody  physi- 
cally makes  something  having  unsefulness 
and  value. 

The  point  I  am  getting  around  to  is  that 
seemingly  many  of  our  political  representa- 
tives and  government  planners  forget  these 
fundamentals  that  made  the  American  suc- 
cess story,  and  they  stand  ready  to  sell  our 
birth  right  for  a  mess  of  potage.  Certainly 
no  people  In  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  so  altruistic  and  generous  as  the  cur- 
rent generations  of  Americans.  We  have  de- 
vised every  conceivbale  scheme  in  which  to 
give  away  large  portions  of  our  substance  to 


the  have-nots  and  laggards  of  the  world, 
unth  little  thought  as  to  what  they  will  do 
with  it,  or  whether  they  are  deserving.  We 
are  apologetic  for  American  success,  and  ap- 
parently stand  ready  to  handicap  our  citi- 
zens so  that  all  world  inhabitants  can  reach 
a  comparable  level  of  affluence,  regardless  of 
what  they  are  willing  to  contribute  in  the 
solution  of  their  own  problems.  As  a  nation 
we  are  running  scared  of  world  jealousies  and 
hope  that  we  can  buy  friends  abroad  instead 
of  standing  up  for  what  made  us  what  ue 
are.  I  feel  confident  that  the  philosophy  does 
rwt  refiect  the  average  or  thinking  of  Ameri- 
can's desires,  but  simply  that  of  ivory  tow- 
ered world  planners. 

The  recently  concluded  secret  trade  treaty, 
negotiated  by  our  "Kennedy  Round,"  Ge- 
neva representatives,  is  the  latest  handicap 
assigned  to  American  industry,  and  the  U.S. 
fiat  glass  manufacturers  stand  among  those 
who  will  pay  the  price.  Whereas  the  other 
governments  who  negotiated  at  Geneva 
worked  in  close  concert  with  representatives 
of  their  industries,  ours  operated  in  a  prac- 
tical vacuum,  unfettered  by  the  expert  coun- 
sel of  manufacturing  officials  with  knowledge 
of  their  industry's  problems.  Whereas  the 
governments  of  other  industrialized  and  in- 
dustrially developing  countries  of  the  world 
cooperate  closely  with  their  industries  to  en- 
hance and  protect  their  growth  and  success, 
ours  paints  its  international  picture  with 
broad,  bold,  altruistic  strokes,  with  little 
attention  to  the  details.  No  wonder  that  we 
appear  as  neophytes  in  the  eyes  of  knowl- 
edgeable business  men  abroad,  who  respect 
our  technical  and  industrial  abilities,  but 
laugh  at  our  political  and  trading  naiveness. 
I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  free 
trade  regardless  of  products,  and  certainly 
my  indoctrination  into  the  flat  glass  industry 
has  contributed  little  to  change  my  mind. 
Most  of  you  know  quite  intimately,  I  am 
sure,  the  Impact  of  Imported  fiat  glass  prod- 
ucts on  our  U.S.  market  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reductions  In  recent  years.  Last  year  25  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  market  for  window  glass 
went  to  foreign  producers,  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  showed  no  signs  of  abatement. 
Similarly  over  20  percent  of  our  construction 
and  mirror,  plate  and  float  glass  markets 
have  been  wrested  away  from  domestic  sup- 
pliers by  foreign  competition,  and  in  this 
category  of  glass,  the  U.S.  at  Geneva  agreed 
to  reduce  the  current  tariff  of  5.6  cents  per 
square  foot  to  2.8  cents  by  1971,  a  reduction 
of  SO  percent  in  increments  starting  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968.  ^ 

Foreign  imports  to  the  U.S.  in  plate  and 
float  glass  increased  44.7  percent  in  the  past 
five  years,  and  represent  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful invasion  foreign  producers  have  made 
of  our  volume  market.  The  new  tariff  cut 
represents  about  another  seven  percent  re- 
duction in  laid  down  costs  Into  the  VS.  for 
the  foreign  producer.  The  fact  that  some  of 
these  producers  frequently  have  cut  their 
U.S.  prices  20%,  25%  and  more  under  our 
prices,  and  "dumped"  their  products  at  price 
levels  drastically  below  their  home  base 
domestic  prices,  would  indicate  quite  clearly 
they  didn't  need  any  further  tariff  assistance. 
The  UJ8.  market  practices  of  some  foreign 
producers  is  another  source  of  problem  and 
aggravation— seemingly  many  never  heard 
of  Bobinson-Patman.  We  have  to  go  through 
a  very  laborious  and  exasperating  process 
required  by  U.S.  law  to  document  what  the 
foreigner's  price  is,  before  we  can  determine 
If  we  choose  to  meet  It,  legally.  Secret  bank 
deposits,  allowances  for  non-existent  ship- 
ping losses,  purposeful  miscounts,  fiexible 
long  term  credits,  split  commissions,  ficti- 
tious freight  and  insurance  allowances,  and 
so  on,  are  all  part  of  the  bag  of  tricks  we 
encounter  in  a  chaotic  marketplace.  Nat- 
urally these  are  facts  difficult  to  ferret  out. 
Many  of  you  distributors  are  reluctant  to 
show  us  the  facts  because  you  think  you  have 


a  better  deal  than  your  competitors.  In  re- 
cent months.  I  don't  believe  any  distributor 
of  flat  glass  in  Los  Angeles  knows  what  the 
Japanese  going  price  is — it  quite  apparently 
has  been  different  with  every  deal  that  was 
made. 

Our  U.S.  dumping  laws  have  been  Ignored 
and  have  been  quite  useless  ^  domestic  In- 
dustry, as  the  steel  producers  and  others 
have  been  testifying  to  for  some  time.  Our 
government  trims  its  back  on  the  problems 
1  have  described  and  lets  its  industry  get 
cut  up,  while  the  foreign  producer  dumps 
his  excels  capacity  into  the  only  volume  mar- 
ket available  to  him:  permitting  full  out, 
economical  operations  abroad,  while  we  try 
to  cope  with  operations  at  a  fraction  of 
capacity,  47  percent  for  LOF  in  the  case  of 
window  glass  so  far  this  year. 

Other  governments,  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  their  domestic  industries,  have 
invoked  anti-dumping  penalties  without  re- 
quiring any  evidence  of  injury  to  their  in- 
dustrj'.  The  fact  that  imported  goods  were 
sold  in  their  countries  at  prices  lower  than 
in  the  exporting  country  has  been  enough  to 
trigger  penalties  automatically. 

As  part  of  the  Geneva  negotiations, 
foreign  governments  reportedly  have  agreed 
to  invoke  anti-dumping  penalties  only  when 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  is  proved. 
This  agreement  holds  some  promise  for  U.S. 
exports — provided  that  evidence  of  injury 
must  be  as  conclusive,  and  the  case  as  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such 
hearings  in  foreign  countries  turn  out  to  be 
pro  forma  exercises,  with  injury  to  their  in- 
dustry "proved"  only  because  competitive  im- 
ported products  were  sold,  this  much-touted 
agreement  will  be  meaningless. 

In  recent  months,  LOP  has  made  some  in- 
vestigations of  how  we  might  retaliate  to 
some  of  the  unethical  foreign  competition 
that  has  found  the  U.S.  such  a  happy  hunting 
ground.  The  non-tariff  barriers  that  protect 
foreign  glass  manufacturers'  domestic 
markets  present  insurmountable  hurdles. 
Import  quotas,  import  licenses  and  em- 
bargos  effectively  close  the  door,  and  if  that 
isn't  enough,  border  taxes,  prior  exchange  de- 
posits and  a  raft  of  other  gimmicks  prevent 
any  meaningful  flow  of  flat  glass  into  these 
producers'  countries  or  economic  areas.  The 
much  higher  tariff  walls  that  exist  in  these 
areas  with  reference  to  ours  is  but  a  minor 
part  of  the  problem.  And  while  the  foreign 
producer  finds  ready  government  protection 
of  his  domestic  markets,  he  also  finds  his 
government  extending  helpful  aids  to  in- 
crease his  exports,  which  in  the  case  of  glass 
means  exports  to  the  U.S.  Subsidies,  and  tax 
eliminations  applicable  to  exports  are  com- 
mon devices.  The  elimination  of  turnover 
taxes  applicable  to  goods  produced  for  export 
is  one  example  of  the  devices  employed.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  foreign  governments  are 
meaningful  partners  to  their  industries  while 
ours  seems  deeply  mired  in  a  program  of 
harassment. 

Another  example  of  the  Injusttces  of  do- 
mestic policy  is  the  fact  that  inventories  of 
foreign  produced  goods  remaining  in  their 
original  shipping  containers  in  this  country 
are  not  subjected  to  state  inventory  taxes  by 
virtue  of  a  federal  law.  Another  example: 
whereas  our  government  has  a  law'stiti  on  its 
books  to  impose  countervailing  duties  to 
offset  foreign  subsidies  via  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  we  witness  few  applications  of  the  law 
by  our  government  partners.  There  has  been 
no  action  so  far  as  flat  glass  is  concerned. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  personal  experience 
that  sheds  some  light  on  the  philosophies 
of  other  government  attitudes  towards  their 
industry.  Last  October  I  visited  Japan  on  a 
business  mission.  At  that  time  I  was  with  the 
Rockwell-Standard  Corporation  and  I  was 
returning  a  visit  to  a  Japanese  supplier  of 
malleable  castings   we   had   embraced  some 
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lime  earlier  because  this  country  had  run 
>ut  of  capacity.  While  seated  at  a  OeUha- 
kttended  dinner  one  evening,  the  executive 
flee  president  of  the  firm  with  whom  we 
were  doing  bUBlnees  showed  a  photograph 
to  me  and  requested  that  I  autograph  It. 
t  was  quite  pufflled  because  the  picture  was 
of  Emperor  Hlrohlto  pinning  a  medal  on  my 
friend.  I  was  perplexed  only  up  to  the  mo- 
ment he  explained  that  he  had  been  awarded 
this  high  honor  because  of  his  company's 
Important  contrlbutlcm  to  Japan's  exports 
and  balance  of  payments  and  that  If  It  were 
not  for  me,  he  would  not  have  received  the 
award.  I  suspect  that  this  company  received 
a  government  subsidy  of  some  kind  to  lay 
heavy  malleable  castings  down  Into  the  VS. 
at  prices  competitive  or  better  than  those 
of  efficient  domestic  producers,  offering  much 
lower  transportation  charges  and  working 
with  lower  cost  pig  Iron. 

What  then  motivates  our  Washington  rep- 
resentatives and  our  detached,  bureaucratic 
theorists?   I   think   two   forces   are   at   wo^k. 
The  first  Is  inspired  by  a  zeal  to  present  an 
altruistic  face   to   the   world   and   hopefully 
buy  friends  in  areas  that  resent  our  affluence, 
but  have  sero  understanding  of  how  we  ar- 
rived where  we  are.  Despite  the  fact  that 
most    of    these    objective    target    areas    are 
populated  by  people  who  don't  want  to  work 
very  hard,  capital  that  Is  unadventwesome. 
business  and  government  officials  who  lead 
a  Ufe  eased  by  rafts  of  servants  and  untaxed 
fringe  benefits— we  are  going  to  make  life 
easier  for  them  by  handicapping  the  con- 
tribution and  effort  of  VS.  labor,  manage- 
ment and  capital.  Again  we  shun  the  hard 
line   that   stands    upon    principle.    National 
economic  self-interest  appears  as  a  low  rank- 
ing, motivating  force.  Our  trade  policies  lack 
basic  common  Industrial  horse  sense.  There 
are  moments  when  I  think  that  a  resident 
of  the  Congo  can  get  more  attention  in  a 
protest  to  Washington  than  one  of  our  own 
citizens. 

The  second  high  level  motivating  attitude 
totoardi  our  world  relations  and  the  tariff 
tubiect,  U  tied  to  a  philosophy  widely  held 
by  the  planners  that  reductions  in  tariffs  and 
increases  in  imports  provide  an  indirect  ef- 
fective discipline  upon  American  labor  wage 
demands  and  U3.  prices.  No  thought  need 
be  given  to  the  dislocations  of  lost  jobs,  to 
depressed  industries,  to  the  costs  of  domes- 
tic   welfare    and    the    Great    Society's    pro- 
arams    to   the   balance   of   payments   prob- 
lem     to    the     national    industrial-military 
strength,  or  to  the  importance  of  wages  arid 
profits   to   fuel   our   economy   and   pay   the 
costs    of    Washington's    indUcretions.    One 
wonders  how  many  US.  jobs  will  have  to  be 
exported  to  force  U.S.  wages  into  line  with 
foreign   levels,   or   how   much   time   can    be 
bought  in  order  to  bring  foreign  loofie  levcU 
up  to  ours.  I  submit   this  philosophy  rep- 
resents the  hesitancy  of  political  representa- 
tives to  face  the  facts  and  to  ad.ise  Ameri- 
can labor  directly  and  forcefully  uheii.  wage 
demands  represent  excesses.  What  does  the 
average    bus    driver,    government    employee, 
hotel    worker,    artUt.    clergyman    or    a    host 
of  others  making  a  living,  understand  about 
the  necessity  for  competing  against  foreign 
compeUUon  and  this  need  for  disciplining  his 
wage  demands?  Or,  for  that  matter,  do  you 
suppose   the   average   hourly   flat   glass   and 
steel  worker  has  any  understanding  of  thU 
matter?  What  U  the  reaction  of  labor? 

In  many  unions  labor  has  gone  along  with 
past  generation  of  Washington  planners,  ac- 
ceptinu  the  philoaophy  and  the  movement 
towards  free  trade,  because  these  same  plan- 
ners h*ve  represented  themselves  as  being 
protabor  and  anti-management.  When  faced 
with  the  disappearance  of  Jobs  and  the  re- 
fusal of  a  sympathetic  ear  in  Washington, 
the  \mlon  leadership  heads  for  Europe  and 
international  labor  conferencea  to  promote 
a  more  rapid  rise  of  foreign  labor  rates  as  a 


step  toward*  a  solutioii.  TTie  only  trouble  U 
that  a  4%  raise  on  a  $5.00  hour  wage  rate 
is  stiU  far  greater  than  a  15%  raise  on  a  704 
per  hour  rate. 

By  any  reasonable  standards,  the  glass  In- 
dustry can  certainly  demonstrate  that  It  has 
been  seriously  Injured  by  Import  competition. 
We  have  made  such  representations  to  the 
U.8.  Tariff  Conunisslon,  supporting  them  with 
complete  statistics  relating  to  sheet  glass  op- 
erations. Congressman  John  Dent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  February  of  this  year  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  on  glass  tariffs  and  the  plight 
of  domestic  manufacturers  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  it  is  only  in  Congress 
that  government  concern  with  our  situation 
Is  apparent. 

LOF's  window  glass  operations  in  the  U.S. 
are  in  a  struggle  to  stay  alive.  We  are  not 
making   money   and   we   have  not  shown   a 
satisfactory   performance   for   a    number   erf 
years.  Manufacturing  operations  at  our  two 
window  glass  plants  at  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Shreveport,  Louisiana  have  oper- 
ated at  4T^r  of  capacity  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  The  total  hourly  employment  at 
these  two  plants,  presently  is  1196  less  than 
we  had  in  1956.  Approximately  900  of  these 
casualties    took    place    in    Charleston,    West 
Virginia,  a  part  of  Appalachia   whose  eco- 
nomic sickness  has  plagued  Washington,  de- 
spite   unsuccessful    but    large    and    zealous 
pump  priming  to  reduce  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area,  I  wonder  what  the  coet  to 
our  overall  economy  would  total  if  the  un- 
employment  of   these  900   people   could   be 
analyzed.  Possibly  Congress  would  like  to  set 
aside  a  grant  to  find  out.  It  would  be  most 
Interesting  to  study,  outranking  in  impor- 
tance,   I    believe,    such    research    grants    as 
studying  the  sex  life  of  redheaded  gnats  or 
some   of    the    many   ridiculous    government 
supported  research  projects  we  read  about. 
Let  me  assure  you  at  this  point  that  LOP 
is  not  considering  going  out  of  the  window 
glass   business — we   simply    aren't   going   to 
continue  spinning  our  wheels   unprofltably 
as  we  have  done  at  Charleston  and  Shreve- 
port  in   recent   years.    We  can   also   Import 
window  glass  from  abroad  from  companies 
in  which  we  have  a  financial  Interest,  or  we 
can  build  a  new  plant  moving  out  of  present 
operations,  or  we  can  work  like  hell  to  re- 
vamp and  improve  the  efficiency  in  our  pres- 
ent plants.  We  can  pursue  the  latter  course 
with    a    well-developed    program.    Including 
some  newly  developed  LOP  processing  meth- 
ods if  we  can  receive  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion from  our  employees. 

The  U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  statis- 
tics demonstraUng  that  for  every  100  new 
industrial  Jobs  eetabllshed  in  a  community, 
the  foUowlng  starting  additional  benefits 
come  to  that  community  and  the  total  econ- 
omy 65  additional  Jobs  In  the  community 
due  to  the  multiplier  effect  of  money  spend- 
ing, 3  more  additional  retail  establishments 
in  the  commxinity.  108  more  automobiles  in 
the  community.  •803,000  more  local  Income 
per  year  $374,000  more  retail  sales  per  year. 
$264,000  more  local  bank  deposits,  $2,500,000 
more  tooling  mvestment  to  employ  the  work- 
ers, $2,540,000  In  sales  dollars  of  product  pro- 
duced per  year. 

The  list  stops  short  of  the  total  Impact 
on  the  economy,  since  the  national  distribu- 
tion of  products  produced  by  these  workers, 
adds  more  taxable  Income. 

What  Is  true  for  new  Jobs  Is  also  true  In 
reverse  for  those  Jobs  exported  abroad,  par- 
ticularly where  many  of  these  displaced  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  find  new  employment,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  psychological  problems 
foisted  upon  such  victims  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  policies. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  show  that 
employment  in  the  VS.  flat  glass  industry 
has  decreased  10,1%  since  1957,  meaning 
approximately  4000  flat  glass  Jobs  have  been 
exported.  At  the  same  time  politicians  worry 
about  the  hard  core  unemployment  problem 


and  getting  \mder-prlvlleged  dropouts  off  the 

street. 

Our  Traffic  Department  keeps  a  record  on 
Imports  of  plate  and  window  glass  on  a  car- 
load basis  (70,000  pounds)  and  the  equiva- 
lent carloads  of  raw  materials  required  to 
manufacture  this  glass,  which  failed  to  move 
Into  domestic  glass  manufacturing  plants.  It 
requires  three  cars  of  raw  materials  to  pro- 
duce one  car  of  plate  glass  and  1.2  cars  of 
raw  materials  to  produce  one  car  of  window 
glass. 

For  the  year  1966,  our  records  Indicate  that 
a  total  of  7,955  carloads  of  plate  and  window 
glass  were  Imported  into  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  13,315  carloads  of  raw 
materials,  which  failed  to  move  Into  domesUc 
plants. 

Lest  you  stlU  think  o\ir  Geneva  team  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  let  me  direct  your 
attention  to  some  recent  quotes  from  respon- 
sible observers:  From  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  at  the 
Alabama  International  Business  Forum  on 
May  17,  1967.  and  he  Is  talking  about  the 
Kennedy  Bound  and  VS.  objectives: 

"I  know  that  many  of  you  will  recall  that 
one  of  the  alms  of  these  negotiations  was  to 
reduce  non-tariff  barriers  as  weU  as  tariffs. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  we  were  unable  to 
achieve  this  objective  except  in  part.  Agree- 
ment was  reached,  however,  on  an  intema- 
Uonal  antl-dumplng  code  which  wUl  make 
the  antl-dumplng  practices  of  the  big  trad- 
ing nations  uniform." 

Nothing  about  quotas,  import  licenses  and 
all  the  other  non-tariff  foreign  barriers.  I 
remarked  earlier  on  the  emasculated  posi- 
tion the  US.  has  been  taking  on  dumping— 
now  we  want  the  other  major  nations  to  take 
a  similar  position  so  we  lose  our  last  hopes 
for  protection  against  chaos  in  our  markets. 
If  some  member  of  our  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, State  Department,  or  any  Washington 
Bureau  can  figure  out  a  way  to  export  flat 
glass  into  Japan  or  any  other  industrialized 
area  of  the  world  in  meaningful  volume,  let 
me  know— LOP  can  use  their  tal«nt«.  Sim- 
ply stated,  foreign  governments  permit  easy 
Import  only  of  products  not  presently  avaU- 
able  In  their  economies. 

I  spent  a  few  days  In  Canada  last  week  at 
Expo  '67.  It  was  Interesting  to  read  the  July 
3rd  Issue  of  the  Financial  Times  of  Canada 
and  the  July  8th  Issue  of  the  PlnancUl  Post 
regarding  how  Canada  fared  in  the  Kennedy 
Bound.  Here  are  some  quotes: 

"Canada  obtained  nearly  aU  Its  major  ob- 
jectives." 

"No  Industry  was  thrown  to  the  wolves. 
"The  bargaining  plan,  from  the  beginning, 
was  to  widen  the  trade  advantages  Canada 
now  enjoys,  and  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
wide  margin  of  protection  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. This  was  achieved." 

"In  many  cases,  the  relative  protection  for 
Canadian  Industry  will  be  greater  after  th« 
Kennedy  Bound  than  before.  On  televl^on 
apparatus,  for  example,  the  10%  U.S.  tariff  U 
half  Canada's  present  rate,  but  the  post- 
Kennedy  U.S.  rate  of  5%  wUl  be  one-third  of 
Canada's  new  rate." 

"The  first  overwhelming  Impression  Is  that 
the  tariff  concessions  made  by  Canada  are 
quite  modest  in  relation  to  the  tariff  cut* 
made  by  our  main  trading  partners,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States." 

"The  real  Canadian  hope  from  the  Ken- 
nedy Bound  is  that  the  large  reductlonsin 
foreign  tariffs  on  most  man\ifactured  goods 
wUl  enable  a  growing  number  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  win  larger  markets  tot 
their  specialized  products." 

"We  shall  end  up  with  duties  on  most  man- 
xifactured  goods  In  the  range  of  17 1^  to  20 
percent."  , 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Canadian  negou- 
ators  outsmarted  ours?  The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment traditionally  has  worked  very  cjoseiy 
as  a  partner  with  Its  Industry  and  has  haa  » 
keen  appreciation  of  the  contribution  indus- 
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try  makes  to  their  economy.  And  what  Is  true 
of  Canada  is  applicable  to  the  adeptness  of 
other  foreign  countries  negotiating  abilities. 
Considerable  Canadian  editorializing  took 
place  on  the  still  to  be  agreed  upon  anti- 
dumping code.  Canada  has  had  a  dumping 
law  with  real  teeth  in  it.  Now  the  matter  of 
how  to  prove  Injury  Is  bothering  them.  My 
experience  suggests  that  most  other  govern- 
ments will  solve  this  dilemma  on  the  basis 
that  any  order  lost  by  a  domestic  producer 
to  a  foreign  producer  represents  injury  and 
cause  for  an  investigation  of  prices  to  see  if 
anti-dimiplng  levies  shall  be  applied. 

Here  are  more  quotes  from  the  above  men- 
tioned Canadian  papers: 

"The  federal  government  is  ready  to  follow 
up  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  with 
direct  assistance  to  Canadian  industry.  There 
will  be  a  program  of  expansion  loans  to  per- 
mit companies  to  modernize  and  take  full 
advantage  of  new  market  opportunities." 

"Canada's  big  three  Onterio-based  steel- 
makers are  not  unhappy  with  the  sweeping 
tariff  changes.  They  see  the  substantially 
bigger  market  opening  up  for  them  in  the 
mid-northern  U.S.  States  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  likely  additional  loss  of 
some  of  the  home  market  to  offshore  Im- 
ports." 

This  Is  certainly  good  news  for  the  U.S. 
steel  Industry— their  domestic  market  wlU 
pick  up  the  slack  for  the  foreigners  reshuf- 
fling of  markets.  I  can  also  report  to  you  from 
experience  that  there  are  many  steel  items 
produced  in  Canada  seUlng  at  prices  well  be- 
low U.S.  levels.  Also  13%  of  Canada's  steel 
production  In  1966  was  exported.  75%  of 
which  came  to  the  U.S.  The  Canadian  steel 
industry  has  been  rimnlng  full-out  for  many 
years.  They  could  have  increased  their  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  very  substantially  If  they 
BO  chose — they  simply  didn't  have  the 
capacity. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  time  edito- 
rializing on  the  short-sightedness  and  inept- 
ness  of  our  national  trade  and  tariff  phUoso- 
phles.  I  am  perturbed,  not  only  by  the  prob- 
lems that  have  resulted  In  the  U.S.  flat  glass 
Industry,  but  the  forthcoming  problems  of 
many  basic  U.S.  Industries  who  are  now 
trodding  the  same  path  that  flat  glass  has 
experienced  for  some  years.  I  hope  you  are 
disturbed  enough  to  keep  Informed  on  the 
subject  and  will  talk  about  It  with  your 
friends  and  business  associates  and  do  some- 
thing. Tell  and  write  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen that  we  are  being  led  down  a  prim- 
rose path  and  that  there  is  resentment  in 
the  Uind. 

If  the  present  cotu-se  is  continued  we  face 
tremendous  probtems.  Possibly  an  avenue  of 
escape  would  Involve  the  devaluation  of 
American  ctirrency  with  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  Industrial  world  currencies,  but  I 
doubt  if  other  countries  vrtll  stand  still  for 
balling  us  out  of  our  Irresponsibilities.  An- 
other Is  acceptance  of  a  severe  drop  In  our 
standard  of  living  with  wages  and  salaries 
cut  by  Federal  edict  to  levels  comparable  to 
those  abroad.  I  don't  think  our  present  form 
of  government  has  a  stomach  for  that.  Pos- 
sibly advancing  U.S.  technology  can  stem 
some  of  the  tide  by  Increased  automation  de- 
velopments but  there  Is  a  point  of  diminish- 
ing retiims  that  has  to  be  recognized  here 
and  industrialized  areas  of  the  world  follow 
our  better  developments  quite  rapidly. 

I  don't  have  a  ready  solution  to  offer  except 
an  insistence  upon  a  return  to  reason  and 
economic  horse  sense  In  our  national  policies. 
I  am  dedicating  LOF  to  protest  the  injus- 
tices our  Industry  Is  suffering  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. I  think  you  vrill  witness  a  rising  cre- 
scendo of  protest  In  America  and  In  the  Cor 
gress  In  months  to  come.  Your  Individual 
contributions  to  the  effort  that  must  be  ex- 
erted are  most  Important.  And  I  might  add, 
that  LOF  will  flght  the  foreign  Intruders  In 
the  market  place  with  any  Intelligent  means 
at  Its  command  and  I  earnestly  solicit  yoixx 


support.  I  think  that  if  the  U.S.  flat  glass  in- 
dustry could  experience  but  a  fraction  of  the 
government  support  that  oxa  overseas  com- 
petitors enjoy,  we  could  start  grovring  again. 
I  will  close  with  a  wonderful  quotation 
from  John  Gardner,  now  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  who  seems  to  be  one 
of  our  more  straight  thinking  residents  of 
Washington : 

"We  must  recognize  that  there  may  be 
excellence  or  shoddiness  in  every  line  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  We  must  learn  to  honor  excel- 
lence (indeed,  to  demand  it)  in  every  socially 
accepted  hxunan  activity,  and  to  scorn  shod- 
diness, however  exalted  the  activity.  An  ex- 
cellent plumber  is  infinitely  more  admirable 
than  an  incompetent  philosopher.  The  so- 
ciety which  scorns  excellence  in  plurr.  bing  be- 
cause plumbing  is  a  humble  activity  and 
tolerates  shoddiness  in  philosophy  because  it 
is  an  exalted  activity,  witl  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither  its 
pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water." 
Thank  you. 


NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  ON 
HOME  FRONT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
by  Joseph  Alsop,  entitled  "For  God's 
Sake — and  Ours,"  appeared  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  Even 
Mr.  Alsop,  consistently  a  Vietnam  war- 
hawk,  appears  to  be  recognizing  the  ur- 
gent need  in  this  country  to  readjust  our 
priorities.  The  countless  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  are  spending  in  Vietnam 
must  be  reallocated  to  allow  for  a  strong 
concentration  of  funds  and  immediate 
action  on  the  home  front,  to  rid  this  Na- 
tion of  its  "ghetto  cancer." 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Matter  of  Fact:  Foe  God's  Sake  and  Ours 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
If  President  Johnson  wants  to  start  an 
action-program  Inside  the  urban  Negro  ghet- 
tos, all  he  has  to  do  Is  change  the  Federal 
priorlttes.  Lunatic  Is  a  very  mild  word  for 
the  existing  priorities,  when  you  consider 
that  the  Negro  ghettos  In  our  great  cities 
have  long  constituted  a  problem  like  a  social- 
political  version  of  near-terminal  cancer. 

We  are,  for  example,  ciurently  spending 
$10  billion  a  year  of  Federal  money  on  vari- 
ous sorts  of  aid  to  the  cities.  We  are  also 
spending  $11.5  billion  a  year  on  assorted 
Federal  subsidies  to  education. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  FHA  has  guar- 
anteed $8  billion  of  mortgages,  including 
$36.5  billion  for  new  home  construction, 
since  1950.  In  the  same  period,  $2  billion  has 
been  expended  on  subsidies  to  public  hotis- 
Ing,  and  $3.2  billion  on  subsidies  to  college 
housing;  and  urban  renewal  has  coet  $5.9 
billion. 

Let  us  pass  over  such  whimsical  extrava- 
gances as  the  billions  annually  expended  by 
the  Agriculture  Department.  Let  us  Just  have 
a  look  at  the  previously  listed  items,  all  of 
which  most  people  suppose  have  been  largely 
aimed  to  aid  the  poor. 

They  could  not  be  more  wrong.  Urban  re- 
newal. In  the  ghettoes,  Is  often  called  "Negro 
removal"— and  with  justice,  for  urban  re- 
newal projects  have  resulted  In  a  net  de- 
crease of  low  Income  housing  units  over  the 
years.  Of  the  $115  billion  annually  put  into 
education,  once  again,  at  least  $10  billion 
goes  for  middle  class  education;  and  It  Is  an 
optimistic  guess  that  $500  million  is  actually 
spent  on  improved  schools  In  deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Of  the  $10  billion  plus  or  minus  that  goes 


to  the  cities  (which  Includes  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  subsidies)  no  less  than 
$2  billion  is  spent  on  roads  and  airports. 
This  annual  outlay  on  roads  and  airports 
equals  the  entire  sum  spent  on  public  hous- 
ing subsidies  in  the  last  17  years;  and  college 
housing  in  that  period  has  cost  above  50  per 
cent  more  than  housing  for  the  poor.  The 
money  going  into  the  ghettoes  themselves  is 
in  fact  a  pitiful  trickle. 

For  God's  sake!  one  is  Inclined  to  exclaim. 
And  for  God's  sake,  and  our  own  sakes,  we 
must  stop  this  nonsense,  change  the  prior- 
ities, and  go  to  work  in  earnest  to  cure  the 
ghetto-cancer.  That  does  not  mean  spending 
another  billion  on  instant-poultices,  which 
Is  the  best  description,  alas,  of  most  of  the 
projects  of  the  poverty  program. 

Going  to  work  in  earnest  to  cure  the 
ghetto  cancer  instead  means  creating  Jobs, 
by  a  WPA  if  need  be,  to  sop  up  the  ter- 
rible ghetto  unemployment;  and  Improving 
schools,  so  that  ghetto  children  can  at  last 
get  an  education;  and  rebuilding  the  hous- 
ing inside  the  ghettoes,  so  that  they  become 
bearable  places  to  inhabit. 

Polly,  simple  Ignorance  of  the  hideous  facts 
and  moralistic  reasoning  have  all  combined 
to  block  this  kind  of  action  to  date.  The 
aim  of  desegregation,  for  instance,  is  a  good 
and  worthy  aim;  but  it  has  continuously 
blocked  the  right  kind  of  effort  Inside  the 
ghettoes.  And  although  the  ghettoes  are  seg- 
regated, the  ghettoes  are  also  where  the 
people  are  and  where  the  problem  is. 

It  is  horribly  late,  now,  to  launch  the  right 
kind  of  action-program  inside  the  ghettoes. 
Yet  we  must  now  make,  without  further 
delay,  the  most  terrible  choice  thU  c^-untry 
has  ever  had  to  make  since  the  Civil  War. 

One  alternative  is  the  action-program  in- 
side the  ghettoes,  which  will  cost  countless 
billions,  which  vrtll  Inevitably  be  difficult  at 
all  times  and  wasteful  sometimes,  which  will 
be  slow  to  produce  the  results  one  hopes  for. 
But  the  other  alternative  is  declining  by  slow 
degrees  (or  maybe  even  quite  rapidly)  to  the 
status  of  a  much  vaster,  much  less  tidy  South 

The  Stokely  CarmichaeU  and  the  H.  Rap 
Browns  are  no  more  nor  less  than  Negro 
propagandists  for  apartheid.  The  Government 
leaders  who  have  so  long  neglected  the  ghetto 
problem  have  been  unconsciously  creating 
the  conditions  for  apartheid.  After  Detroit 
and  Newark  and  the  rest,  too  many  normally 
decent  white  Americans  are  talking  about 
apartheid,  or  something  very  like  it. 

Forget  Justice.  Forget  every  ideal  and  aspir- 
ation that  this  Republic  stands  for.  Trample 
In  the  dust  the  memory  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Make  a  mock  of  Christian  morality. 
Nonetheless,  the  hard,  practical  Interest  of 
every  white  American  harshly  and  impera- 
tively demands  that  this  South  African  drift 
must  be  stopped,  no  matter  at  what  cost! 

For  is  America's  white  majority  to  find 
safety  only  by  repression  and  by  force?  Are 
we  to  live  forever  with  a  deprived  minority 
held  down  only  at  gun-point?  Or  are  we  to 
remember  the  meaning  of  America  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  ChrUt,  and  therefore  to 
offer  opportxmity  and  decent  schooling  and 
decent  homes— in  sum.  Justice  so  long  de- 
ferred—to this  minority  of  Negro  Americans? 
Those  are  the  vlt^l  questions. 


NOW  HEAR  THIS.  SARGENT 
SHRIVER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News- 
Register  on  August  9, 1967,  entitled  "Now 
Hear  This,  Sargent  Shriver." 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 
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Now  w«*m  This,  Saboxiit  Snamm. 
The   Ofltee   of   Bconomlc    Opportunity    In 
^  rwblngton  recently  took  Iwue  with  a  Newo- 

I  agister  eiUtortal  linking  some  of  the  rlottng 

I I  the  Nation's  dOea  with  the  actlvltlee  of 
<  ertaln  anti-poverty  program  workers. 

In  a  telegram  to  thU  newspaper  OEO  Dl- 
lector  for  the  Mld-AOantlc  Regional  office 
]  «veo  V  Sanchez  stated  that  the  record  does 
1  lot  show  that  anti-poverty  offlclato  have  con- 
1  rlbuted  to  the  rioting  and  violence.  Further- 
laore.  he  noted  that  the  New  Jersey  Gov- 
iimor'B  aaatstant  lor  economic  opportunity 
]»rogram»  repudiated  the  allegations  that 
i  uch  wa«  the  caae  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Now  we  would  Uke  to  refer  the  OEO  officials 
iO  the  teatlmony  last  week  before  the  Senate 
rudlclary  Committee  given  by  a  Negro  police 
letecttve  from  Newark.  Detective  WHllam 
tcillard  told  the  committee  that  poverty 
worken  "contributed"  to  the  atmosphere 
that  led  up  to  Newark's  flve-day  riot.  The 
noUce  officer  even  displayed  a  photograph  In 
which  he  IdenUfled  several  Individuals  as 
being  involved  in  the  riots. 

AddlUonal  evidence  polnUng  up  the  in- 
volvonent  of  Federal  antt-poverty  program 
workers  in  causing  strife  and  disorder  In  om 
Bltlea  haa  been  brought  to  light  In  the  current 
issue  of  VB.  News  *  World  Report  magazine. 
The  magarlne  carries  an  interview  with  Jer- 
sey City  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Whelan. 
Here  U  a  partial  report  on  that  Interview: 
"Q.  Mayor  Whelan,  you  said  you  know  the 

people  who  probably  would  spark  a  riot 

"A.  Yes,  we  do. 

"Q.  Who  are  they?  Criminals? 
"A.  No.  They  are.  In  Jersey  City,  a  small 
group  that  invites  outside  agitator*  Into  the 
city.  For  instance,  we  have  a  man — whom  I 
could  name  to  a  congreaslonal  committee — 
who  heads  up  a  program  designed  to  re- 
habilitate criminals,  to  prevent  them  from 
sliding  back.  He  Invited  to  an  Episcopalian 
church  on  the  night  of  Monday,  July  17,  a 
iTi^ri  by  the  name  of  Rap  Brown. 

"And  that  night — the  Newark  riot  was 
still  going  on — Rap  Brown  told  the  congre- 
gation that  they  should — literally,  now.  he 
■aid  this — go  out  and  bum  Jersey  City 
down:  'You  built  the  city:  go  out  and  burn 
it  down.'  And  of  course  when  Brown  left 
Jersey  City  and  went  to  Cambridge.  Md.,  he 
said  very  much  the  same  thing.  So  we  know 
who  the  people  are  who  would  start  a  riot. 
"Q.  Are  they  a  large  group? 
"A.  No,  they  are  a  very,  very  small  group — 
I'd  say  not  more  than  perhape  15  people  in 
Jersey  City. 

"Q.  Is  the  Federal  Government  financing 
some  of  these  people  who  Incite  others  to 
riot? 

"A.  In  the  case  I  have  cited,  the  man  is 
on  the  sntl-poverty  program  payroll. 

"Q.  Financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

"A.  Yes.  The  program  Is  sponsored  by  the 
CouncU  of  Churches  In  Jersey  City,  which  U 
a  Negro  and  white  Protestant  church  group. 
The  program  has  a  federal  grant.  I  believe, 
of  $143,000." 

MeanwhUe.  In  Elgin.  Illinois  the  mayor 
and  city  council  charged  that  local  antl- 
poverty  leaders  were  involved  In  the  stoning 
of  a  police  car  July  31  and  six  flre-bomblngs 
last  Friday  night. 

But  that's  not  all.  How  about  this  case? 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Marlon  Barry 
has  been  employed  as  a  »50-per-day  consul- 
tant by  the  United  Planning  Organization, 
top  anti-poverty  agency  for  the  District  of 
ColumbU.  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  1965.  took 
part  in  a  protest  demonstration  organized 
by  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented 
People.  He  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  while  leadmg  demonstra- 
tors onto  the  Capitol  grounds.  "Riot  power 
and  rebellion  power,"  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing the  other  day,  "might  make  people  listen 
now." 

There  la  more.  Hufua  Mayfleld  wlU  serve  as 
Mr.   Barry's   back-up   man   in   the   poverty 


agency.  Mayfleld  Is  a  Black  Muslim.  21  years 
ot  age  who  has  spent  most  of  the  past  eight 
years  in  prison  for  various  offenses,  including 
petty  and  grand  larceny. 

So  there  you  have  It,  more  testimony  from 
reliable  pubUc  officials  linking  the  federally 
financed  anti-poverty  progranas  with  the  dis- 
content and  rebeUlon  In  our  cities.  Officials 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  can 
deny  all  they  want  and  hide  their  heads  In 
the  sand,  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  these  facts  and  we  shaU  endeavor  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
whenever  the  opportunity  presenU  itseU. 
Maybe  in  time  our  cltlzena  will  have  had 
enough  of  these  ill-conceived  schemes  which 
do  little  or  nothing  to  aUevlate  true  poverty 
conditions,  and  the  people  will  demand  that 
the  congress  put  an  end  to  this  "gravy  train" 
which  stirs  discontent  and  hatred  among 
a   segment   of   our   population. 


DISGUSTING.  ISN'T  IT? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  August  11.  1967,  edition  of 
the  Jackson  Herald,  Ripley,  W.  Va..  the 
editorial  being  entitled  "Disgusting,  Isn't 

It?" 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  fellows: 

DisGtrsTiNO.  Isn't  It? 
About  the  most  disgusting  thing  we  hear 
these  days  Is  poUUclans.  some  ministers, 
and  a  class  generally  referred  to  as  "apolo- 
gUts"  blaming  the  general  public  for  the  riot- 
ing, looting  and  burning  In  some  large  clOes. 
■fo  us  that  does  not  make  common  sense 
and  gives  us  the  same  kind  of  discomfort  as 
a  case  of  piles. 

Looting  Is  simply  stealing,  no  more  no 
less.  Burning  the  property  of  another  is 
still  arson.  Rioting  Is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  lawlessness. 

We  have  always  had  poor  white  people 
but  they  have  not  rioted,  burned  the  prop- 
erty of  a  neighbor,  or  stolen  hla  property. 

What  this  country  needs  and  must  have 
la  officials  who  wUl  enforce  the  laws.  That 
is  all  we  need.  We  hive  laws  against  these 
things,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  Moses 
and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

We  have  no  use  for  a  politician,  an  of- 
ficer or  a  minister,  who  tries  to  blame  these 
things   on  the   law-abiding   general   public. 


A  MOTHER'S  LETTER  ABOUT  HER 
SON 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
111  the  Senate  receive  mail  from  constit- 
uents setting  forth  the  manner  In  which 
the  tragedy  of  our  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  touching  their  famUy.  Once  in  a  while 
there  comes  such  a  letter  which  is  so 
poignant  and  perhaps  so  well  phrased 
that  it  makes  a  very  special  impact. 

I  have  received  such  a  letter  from  an 
Indiana  mother  who  has  just  seen  her 
third  son  off  for  overseas  duty.  Two  older 
sons  have  already  served  and  are  home 
safe;  the  youngest  is  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. Both  the  mother  and  the  father 
lost  brothers  in  Worid  War  H.  Her  feel- 
ing of  anguish  is  understandable  when 
she  says  of  the  invalid  youngest: 

At  least  we  will  not  have  another  son  to 
send  to  war.  Maybe  It  Is  more  merciful. 

There  Is  poignancy  in  her  words,  not 
bitterness.  But  there  is  quiet  protect  too, 
a  protest  I  am  sure  is  echoed  in  the 


hearts    of    thousands    of    other    such 
mothers,  when  she  says  that — 

We  mothers  .  .  .  find  Uttle  hope  in  the 
acts  of  our  government. 

At  another  point  she  says: 

Like  Rome,  we  are  rotting  to  the  core 
rrom  within  because  the  cream  of  our  crop 
is  being  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  im- 
possible wars. 

Mr  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent "that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  

Stab  Citt.  Ind., 

August  4,  1967. 
Senator  Vance  Habtke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
W(Uhinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Habtke:  Our  third  son  left 
for  his  tour  of  overseas  duty  yesterday  morn- 
ing Yet  this  morning,  he  Is  driving  farther 
and  farther  away  from  us  to  his  six  weeks  <rf 
intensive  schooling  before  he  leaves  for  Thai- 
land m  September— Thailand,  the  Viet  Nam 
of  four  years  ago. 

He  cried  when  he  left,  and,  needless  to  say, 
I  cried  too— not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
thousands  of  other  precious  boys  who  are 
laying  their  lives  on  the  Une  for  our  country. 
I  love  them  all,  and  I  wish  It  were  in  my 
humble  power  to  stop  their  merciless 
slaughter. 

To  see  a  stalwart,  fine  youth  crying,  yet 
not  daring  to  turn  back  does  something  to 
a  mother.  I  had  to  write  this  letter— I  con- 
sidered writing  our  president,  but  decided 
that  writing  you  might  receive  more  atten- 
tion You  have  had  time  for  a  family,  and  you 
had  time  to  write  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
our  fourth  son,  an  alternate  scholarship 
winner,  this  spring. 

Bob  spent  thirty  days  leave  here  at  home 
with  friends  and  relatives,  thirty  days  drink- 
ing in  the  things  he  loved  trying  to  fortify 
himself  for  the  year's  drought  to  follow.  He 
helped  his  father  and  his  father-in-law,  he 
fished  and  he  swam,  and  he  came  to  the  eno 
of  every  day  for  family  eating  and  fun  wltn 
a  zeal  that  a  mother  wishes  she  could  see  m 
every  child  every  day. 

Now  he  la  gone  for  a  whole  year.  Our  dauy 
prayer  wlU  be  that  he  and  all  service  boys 
will  return  safely.  Yet  every  day.  we  are  facea 
with  the  vsrrltten  or  spoken  word  that  a 
friend,  a  neighbor,  another  dear  mothers 
boy  did  not  return  safely.  Cannot  those  in 
power  see  the  wrath  of  our  God  In  the  trag- 
edy on  the  might  Porrestal? 

Our  gripe  is  not  that  our  son  had  to  go.  but 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  justice  in  his  hav- 
ing to  go.  We  are  thankful  that  two  son* 
have  returned  safely,  but  my  husband  and  i 
each  lost   a  brother   in  Worid  War   2.  C^ 
fo\irth  son  has  been  a  wheelchair  patient  aii 
his  life.  At  least  we  wUl  not  have  another 
son  to  send  to  war.  Maybe  It  Is  more  merciful. 
But  our  sons,  as  other  service  boys,  have 
loved  their  home,  their  community,  and  their 
country.  They  want  to  keep  It  like  It  Is  W 
buUdlng  It  up  from  the  bottom  tostead  M 
trying  to  hold  an  impossible  Ud  on  a  seething, 
boiling    caldron    thousands    of    miles    from 
home.  Like  Rome  we  are  rotting  to  the  core 
from  within  because  the  cream  o*  °^^^P 
Is  being  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  Impos 
slble  wars. 

There  Is  no  justice  because  we  at  home  are 
left  with  those  who  steal  from  ^^  who  have 
sent  our  boys,  who  wreck  vajUdallsm  uj«n 
community  properties,  and  w^o  Incite  riots 
and  arson  In  our  major  cities.  We  have  no 
pull,  no  power,  or  no  money  to  keep  our 
lawabldlng,   stalwart,    home-loving    boys   »>■ 

home.  _„ii.h 

My  humble  letter  will  probably  accompiun 

nothing,  but  at  least  I  have  had  the  saJisfM- 

tion  of  trying.  I  know  that  your  powers  are 
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limited  too.  But  may  you,  as  one  who  hM 
noweTbeyond  ours,  know  that  we  mothers, 
and  I  speak  for  all  service  boys  mothers,  find 
Uttle  hope  in  the  acts  of  our  government^ 
Oi^  only  hope  is  In  the  mercy  of  God.  and 
may  He  be  quick  to  guide  our  rulers  on  a 
mercUul  and  a  Justifiable  path! 
Thank  you  for  taking  time  for  my  letter. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Mrs.  Harry  Roth. 


SHODDY     HOUSING     ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS FOR  VISITORS  TO  EXPO  67 
Mr      MAGNUSON.     Mr.     President, 
every  so  often  we  are  reminded  that  no 
consumer  protection  law  can  be  any  bet- 
ter than  the  men  who  implement  it. 
and  that  the  men  who  implement  it  must 
look  to  an  alert  and  concerned  citizenry 
for  evidence  of  violations.  A  classic  case 
of  needed  consumer  protection  activity 
is  reported  in  this  week's  Advertising 
Age    by  the  distinguished  Washington 
editor  of  that  unique  trade  pubUcation. 
Stanley  E.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  chromcles 
the  case  of  an  American  citizen  victim- 
ized by  shoddy  temporary  housing  at 
Expo  67  and  misled  by  deceptive  pro- 
motional  Uterature.    Unlike    the    other 
hundreds  of  Americans  whose  vacaUons 
to  Expo  were  ruined  by  these  substand- 
ard accommodations,  this  citizen,  on  his 
return  to  Washington,  brought  his  cor- 
respondence to  the  Chief  Postal  Inspec- 
tor. Mr.  Cohen  reports: 

Within  one  week  the  Post  Office  confirmed 
the  citizen's  descrlpUon  of  the  facilities,  aJid 
Its  judicial  officer  Issued  a  fraud  order  in- 
stnicUng  postmasters  In  15  key  cities  that 
mall  addressed  to  Canadians  '67  should  be 
returned  to  the  sender. 

The  tale  which  Mr.  Cohen  tells  is  not 
without  its  flaws,  however.  State  De- 
partment representatives  in  Montreal 
had  received  many  complaints  datmg 
from  the  first  weeks  of  Expo  67.  yet  there 
had  been  no  coordination  between  State 
and  the  Post  Office  Department: 

A  bad  government  regulatory  program  Is 
often  worse  than  none  at  all.  If  there  Is  no 
government  program,  the  consumer  ^i^ow* 
he  has  to  look  after  himself.  If  he  thmks 
the  government  is  on  the  job,  his  guard  Is 
down,  and  he  Is  ripe  for  plucklr:g 


Mr  Cohen  cites  this  instance  as  a 
moral  for  those  of  us  \vho  are  involved 
in  the  passage  and  implementation  of 
consumer  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Irate  Citizen  Finds  Postal  Laws 
Have  Teeth  for  Protection  of  Expo  Visi- 
tor" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  related  ar- 
ticles published  in  Canadian  newspapers 
and  demonstrating  Canadian  support 
and  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
the  postal  action,  and  an  article  indicat- 
ing that  the  "Irate  Citizen"  referred  to 
by  Advertising  Age  is  none  other  than 
Stanley  Cohen  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Irate  CrrizEN  Finds  Postal  Laws  Have  Teeth 

FOR    PROTKrnON    OF    EXPO    VlSTTOR 

(By  Stanley  E.  Cohen) 
WASHINGTON.  August  10.— In  a  period  when 
reformers   are  busy  devising  new  forms   oi 
consumer  protection,  It  is  sobering  to  recall 
CXin 1441— Part  17 


that  postal  fraud  laws  which  have  been  In 
effect  more  than  90  years  are  stlU  ««°ong  the 
most  effective  safeguards  against  quest  onable 
practices  in  the  marketplace.  This  point  has 
never  been  more  evident  than  In  the  sequence 
of  events  surrounding  the  Post  Office  fraud 
order  this  week  against  Canadlana   67  Motel 

In  Montreal.  „,„„ 

Canadlana  '67  Is  one  of  several  temporary 
structures  which  have  been  erected  in  Mon- 
treal to  house  Expo  '67  visitors.  Thousands  of 
Americans  who  responded  to  advertising  by 
Logexpo.  the  official  housing  bureau,  have 
complained  about  places  like  Canadlana  67. 
But  despite  the  months  that  have  passed, 
until  the  U.S.  Post  Office  got  Into  the  fray, 
nobody  m  Canada  or  the  U.S.  took  any  ac- 
tion to  try  to  see  that  these  accommodations 
were  offered  on  a  truthful  basis. 

The  Post  Office  fraud  case  against  Cana- 
dlana '67  is  based  on  a  brochure  wlfich  em- 
phasizes "400  extra  large  rooms"  and  talks 
about  the  "comfortable  Canadlana  '67  Motel 
which  "was  buUt  for  Expo  '67  and  Is  brand 
new"    The    brochure    features    an    emblem 
Identifying  Canadlana   '67  as   a  member  or 
Logexpo  and  explains  that  prices— which  are 
comparable  to  those  charged  by  first  class 
hotel^have  been  fixed  by  Logexpo.  Guests 
assigned   to  Canadlana   '67   are  required  to 
pay  half  the  amount  of  their   reservations 
immediately  and  the  remainder  30  days  be- 
fore arrival  In  Montreal.  ^    _,  ,^        ^,„ 
The  Post  Office  learned  that  visitors  dis- 
covered on  arrival  In  Montreal  that  Cana- 
dlana '67  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an 
army  barracks.  It  consists  of  tows  of  tempo- 
rary structures  featuring  deep  narrow  rooms, 
almost  totally  devoid  of  ventilation,  and  fre- 
quently unacceptable  to  those  'bo  paid  ttoelr 
money  on  the  basis  of  the  pamphlet.  By  then, 
however,    the    visitor    has    been    confronted 
with  a  sign  which  says  In  2"  letters,    No  re- 
funds," and  a  manager  whose  only  concession 
is  a  promise  to  refund  the  money    If  we  rent 
the  room  to  someone  else." 

AROUSED  crrizEN 
Three  months  after  Expo  opened,  no  one 
had  taken  any  action  to  correct  «ils  situa- 
tion until  one  U.8.  citizen  decided  It  w^tl^e 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  discovered  on 
inquiry  that  the  U.S.  consul  in  Montreal  had 
recelv^  at  least  67  complaints  from  people 
who  abandoned  their  deposits.  His  advice  was 
to  "file  a  complaint  with  Logexpo.  and  we 
will  trv  to  get  them  to  do  something." 

The  cltlMn,  however,  had  an  Idea  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  U.S^government  s 
representatives  In  Montreal.  Canadlana  67 
and  similar  InstaUatlons  cannot  receive 
money  from  Americans  without  using  the 
US  mall.  Even  if  the  Canadian  government 
has' been  unable  to  correct  the  existing  prac- 
tice, there  was  still  no  reason  why  the  facili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  mall  system  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ^lanagement  of 
Canadlana  '67  U  It  could  be  found  that  the 
pamphlet  represented  fraud. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  the  citizen 
took  his  file  of  correspondence  to  the  chief 
postal  inspector.  The  Inspector  agreed  there 
Appeared  to  be  a  deliberate  con^^^J^^JI*  °/ 
thetrue  nature  of  the  accommodations^ 
Within  one  week  the  Poet  Office  confirmed 
the  citizen's  description  of  the  facilities,  and 
Its  judicial  officer  issued  a  fraud  «wfer  in- 
structing postmasters  in  16  key  citlM  that 
mall  addressed  to  Canadlana  '67  should  be 
returned  to  the  sender. 

In  fraud  cases,  as  In  other  regulatory  ac- 
tions, there  Inevitably  Is  danger  that  un- 
nwjessarily  harsh  penalities  will  be  Imposed 
InT^iLunce.  however,  tbe  postal  fraud 
laws  emerged  as  the  only  available  remedy 
to  pro^t  h^dreds  and  probably  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  sUU  booking  accom- 
modaUons  through  Logexpo  for  Expo   67. 

SPEEDT    ACTION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  provM  to 
be  a  particularly  inappropriate  agency.^  Even 


If  It  could  have  established  J«l*dlctlon  over 
canadlana     '67- which-    It    «>"J;<^^T^' 
ponderous  processes,would  still  have  been  In 
^elr  preliminary  stages  when  Expo  ended 
and  the  wreckers  start  to  tear  Canadlana   67 
apart.  Some  question  arises  whether  a  private 
corporation  would  be  permitted  to  make  un- 
qualified promises  the  way  Logexpo  has  In  its 
advertising.    But    Logexpo    Is    also    beyond 
FTC's  reach,  because  It  Is  a  "non-profit  orga- 
nization"—In  this  case  a  government  agency. 
The  posUl  fraud  laws  reconunended  them- 
selves as  a  remedy  because  they  are  fast  and 
effective.  Large  sums  of  money  are  Involved 
here    and   there   Is   very   little   certainty   of 
restitution    once    this    money    moves    Into 
Canada.  ,     ,, 

Fraud  laws  can  be  used,  however,  only  If 
the  prosecuting  authorities  feel  they  can 
show  there  was  Intent  to  defraud.  Did  Cana- 
dlana '67  deliberately  tty  to  project  the  im- 
pression that  It  was  a  new.  first  class  motel, 
and  to  conceal  the  fact  that  It  was  a  tempo- 
rary structure?  PosUl  authorities  decided 
this  point  was  clearly  established. 

Though  postal  fraud  laws  are  fast  and 
hard  hitting,  there  Is  a  significant  measure 
of  protection  for  the  domestic  businessman 
who  gets  involved.  If  Canadlana  67  had  been 
a  doiiiestlc  corporation,  the  process  would 
have  been  less  precipitous.  The  department 
would  serve  what  Is  In  effect  a  "show  catwe 
order  Indicating  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
and  allowing  a  period  of  time  for  response 
and  correction. 

For  foreign  companies,  however,  there  is 
no  period  of  grace.  Postal  authorities  feel 
their  first  responsibility  Is  to  protect  the 
ability  of  honest  business  men  and  consum- 
ers to  deal  with  each  other  in  confidence 
that  they  wlU  not  be  cheated.  Since  the  for- 
eign company  Is  beyond  physical  reach,  the 
procedure  In  foreign  fraud  orders  Is  to  act 
first  and  tolk  later. 

There  are  some  other  lessons  which  may 
come  out  of  this  episode.  One  of  them  Is  for 
Betty  Purness,  who  U  still  trying  to  learn 
what  her  job  as  adviser  on  consumer  affairs 
is  all  about.  Right  now  Miss  Furness  Is  busy 
trvlne  to  convince  Congress  to  pass  more 
consumer  protection  laws.  Perhaps  It  would 
be  more  profitable  for  consumers  If  she  made 
sure  that  the  entire  government  Is  teamed 
together  aggressively  enforcing  the  laws  that 

^*No  one  really  knows  how  many  thousands 
of  consumers  would  have  been  saved  from 
large  losses  If  the  SUte  Departments  maa 
in   Montreal   had   briefed   Logexpo   a°d  «« 
temporary  motels  on  our  postal  fraud  laws 
when   the   problem   became   apparent   Uiree 
months  ago.  This  can't  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen, of  course,  unless  our  own  government 
iT  organized  so  that  all  the  departments  pool 
the^talents  to  advance  tbe  public  Interes^ 
The  fact  that  no  arrangements  exist  to  make 
sure  that  the  agencies  give  maximum  sup- 
port to  each  other  should  be  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  someone  In  Miss  Furness 
shoes.  ,„    , 

Beyond  that,  however,  there  may  be  a 
moral  for  those  who  believe  that  a  govern- 
ment seal  certifying  quality  Is  the  answer  to 
consumer  information  problems. 

Pew  Americans  would  send  substantial 
sums  to  unknown  Canadian  motels  except 
for  the  assurance  that  these  facilities  were 
being  regulated  by  the  government.  They 
were  Injured  because  Canada's  government 
appeared  to  promise  protection  which  In  fact 
It  wasn't  geared  up  to  deUver. 

Miss  Furness  and  others  who  want  govern- 
ment to  spread  a  bigger  umbrella  over  con- 
sumers should  remember:  A  bad  govern- 
ment regulatory  program  Is  often  worse  than 
none  at  all.  If  there  is  no  government  pro- 
gram the  consumer  knows  he  has  to  look 
after  himself.  If  he  thinks  the  government 
is  on  the  Job.  his  guard  Is  down,  and  he  U 
ripe  for  plucking. 
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[  Prom  the  Montreal  Star,  Aug.  9,  1967] 
Ne'  f  Law  Would  GrvE  Qtnsxc  Motkl  Conteoi, 
( ijjKBtc,  Aug.  9. — Premier  Daniel  Johnson 
sail  I  last  night  he  has  been   told   that   the 
Un  ted  States  post  office  has  ordered  all  mall 
froln  the  U.S.  which  Is  addressed  to  a  "motel 
not  wish  to  name"  will  be  stamped  as 
aiidulent. 

mall,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "will  be  re- 

to  Its  sender  because  the  advertising 

this  motel  Is  fraudulent  and  dishonest." 
It  Is  the  U.S.  government  which  took  the 
tni  :iative  of  stopping  a  situation  which  we 
8Uip«ct«d  of  being  wrong,  but  about  which 
we  could  do  nothing." 

1  li.  Johnson  made  the  remark  during  de- 
base on  a  bill  that  would  create  a  Quebec 

of  financial  institutions. 

the  current  bill  were  law,  said  the  pre- 
m%r.  there  would  have  been  an  inspector  to 
go  and  see  what  was  occurring  at  the  motel 
InjolTed  in  the  U.S.  action. 

But  we  now  lack  the  right  to  do  this  .  .  . 
It  Is  necessary  for  evidence  to  be  awaited,  for 
th  we  to  be  victims,  and  for  these  victims  to 
mike  ccmiplalnts. 

'And  meantime  what  has  the  U.S.  done? 
E^fny  letter  to  thU  motel  from  the  U.S.  Is 
stimped  fraudulent  and  returned  to  Its 
wti  kder. 

That's  an  effective  example  of  the  way 
Ai  lerlcajQ  citizens  are  protected." 

iSr.  Johnson  also  told  reporters  yesterday 
Va  at  he  has  suggested  associations  of  hotel- 
lei  ■  and  similar  groups  be  formed  in  the 
M  >ntrecJ  area  to  try  to  solve  the  accommo- 
di  tlon  problems  being  experienced  by  visitors 
to  Expo  67. 

"Otherwise."  he  said,  "the  government 
w  11  have  to  Intervene." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Logexpo  has  appar- 
tly  not  filled  Its  role. 

What  Is  more,  it  encouraged  the  con- 
on  of  many  temporary  motels,  against 
many  complaints  have  been  made,  he 
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(|Yom  the  Montreal  Gazette,  Aug.  9,   1967] 

i4lATTD    AliwiED CTTT    MOTEL'S    MAIL    BANNED 

IN  United  States 
(By  G.  J.  Fitzgerald) 
The  Canadlana  Motel,  centre  of  many 
c  larges  of  providing  sub-standard  accommo- 
ditions  for  Expo  visitors,  has  been  banned 
f;  om  receiving  any  mall  addressed  to  it  from 
tie  United  States,  under  a  "Fraud  Order" 
liBued  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
p  trtment. 

The  pre-fabrlcated  structure  at  1700  Dor- 
c  lester  Blvd.  on  part  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
ctstlng  Corporation  site,  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  visitors  who  expected  to  find 
8  ccommodatlon  worth  the  $22.00  and  more 
I  er  day  they  paid  In  advance.  Instead  they 
^rere  given  rooms  with  paper-thin  walls, 
fiulty  plumbing,  tumbled-down  furniture, 
limpy  mattresses  and  wire  hangers  for 
( lothes  closets. 

The  Post  Office  Department  fraud  order 
^  ras  Issued  by  Postal  Inspector  W.  J.  Hegarty 
J  kUg.  3  under  No.  67-878,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
]  ilalnts  made  to  his  department. 

Circulated  to  all  United  States  Post  Office 
1  iranches.  It  requires  postal  clerks  to  return 
o  the  sender  all  mall  addressed  to  the 
;anadlana  Motel.  Similarly,  any  mall  sent 
>y  the  motel  to  United  States  addresses 
rould  be  returned  if  the  envelope  indicated 
he  sender. 

The  Montreal  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
kccumtUated  a  thick  stack  of  complaints 
kgalnst  the  Canadlana  and  other  make-shift 
Montreal  motels,  alleging  over-charging  and 
■efusal  to  return  deposits.  These  have  been 
Torwarded  regularly  to  the  Quebec  Lodging 
Service  and  to  Logexpo.  Few  replies  have 
been  received. 

The  Canadlana  Motel,  under  the  shadow 
of  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  multi-unit  single  story  structures  pre- 
fabricated frc«n  thin  plywood  sheets. 


Since  the  opening  of  Expo  the  Canadlana 
has  been  well-flUed  on  most  nights,  through 
Its  own  efforts  and  those  of  Logexpo. 

The  Post  Office  order  noted  that  adver- 
tising placed  by  the  Canadlana  Motel  In 
United  States  publications  claimed  it  was  a 
first-class  establishment  while  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  barrack-type  structure. 

The  advertisements  claimed  It  had  been 
approved  by  both  the  Quebec  Lodging  Serv- 
ice and  by  Logexpo,  which  was  the  case. 

[Prom  the  Montreal  Star,  Aug.  10,  1967) 
Repobteb's  "Crusade"  Brought  Blacklisting 
(By  Raymond  Heard) 
Washington,  August  10.— Reporter  Stanley 
Cohen's  special  interest  Is  "consumer  pro- 
tection." So  when  he  felt  Logexpo  had  let 
him  down  by  referring  him  to  an  Inferior 
hotel  in  Montreal,  he  did  something  about 
It. 

It  was  a  long  and  frustrating  Job,  but  it 
ended  triumphantly  for  Mr.  Cohen  this  week 
when  the  U.S.  post  office,  In  an  unprece- 
dented move,  banned  mail  to  Montreal's 
Canadlana  67  motel  on  the  grounds  that  It 
was  "defrauding"  American  visitors  to  Expo. 
In  his  downtown  office  yesterday,  soft- 
spoken  Mr.  Cohen,  Washmgton  correspond- 
ent for  Advertising  Age  Magazine,  recalled 
how  he  did  it.  U.S.  post  office  officials  con- 
firmed that  it  had  indeed  been  Mr.  Cohen 
who  had  persuaded  them  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  the  Canadlana  67. 

Before  telling  his  story,  Mr.  Cohen  stressed 
one  point: 

"I  did  what  I  did  because  I  felt  that  the 
word  of  Expo  and  the  Canadian  Government 
was  Involved.  It  was,  after  all,  Logexpo 
which  put  me  in  touch  with  the  motel  in  the 
first  place.  If  I  had  been  given  some  satis- 
faction from  official  Canadian  agencies  about 
my  complaint,  I  would  never  have  taken  my 
case  to  the  U.S.  postal  authorities." 

Mr.  Cohen  thus  underlined  a  key  point 
in  the  Canadlana  67  row — that  the  U.S. 
post  office's  decision  to  blacklist  it  is  In  effect 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  Logexpo. 

It  was  early  in  February  that  Mr.  Cohen 
wrote  to  Logexpo — the  world  exhibition's 
controversial  lodging  service — asking  for  ac- 
commodation for  himself  and  his  family  in 
July. 

On  March  25,  he  received  a  reply  saying  he 
was  booked  Into  the  Canadlana,  which  Is 
on  Dorchester  boulevard  east  where  the  new 
CBC  headquarters  will  be  built  one  day. 

THREE    NIGHTS    $84.24 

The  motel  sent  Mr.  Cohen  a  duplicate  copy 
of  his  reservation,  billing  him  for  Imme- 
diate payment  of  $42.12,  half  of  the  $84.24 
total  required  for  one  room  for  three  persons 
for  three  nights.  The  balance,  he  was  In- 
formed by  the  motel,  was  due  four  weeks 
before  his  planned  date  of  arrival.  The  pay- 
ments were  duly  made,  both  In  U.S.  funds. 
"The  Canadlana's  prices  seemed  high,"  Mr. 
Cohen  told  The  Star,  "but  when  I  Inspected 
the  motel's  brochure  I  felt  the  money  would 
be  well  spent." 

The  brochure  proclaimed  that  the  motel 
was  brand  new  and  built  especially  for 
Expo.  It  was  illustrated  with  sketches  of 
a  luxury-type  hotel.  There  was  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  It  was  a  temporary  struc- 
ture which  probably  would  be  pulled  down 
after  Expo.  The  brochure  said  Its  prices  were 
"established  by  Logexpo  of  the  Canadian 
Corporation  for  the  1967  World  Exhibi- 
tion"— and  were  "moderate." 

To  Mr.  Cohen,  this  statement  sounded  like 
"official  Canadian  Government  approval  of 
the  establishment." 

As  he  put  It  to  The  Star:  "If  an  Ameri- 
can tourist  can't  rely  on  this  sort  of  Infor- 
mation about  Expo's  lodgings,  what  can 
he  rely  on?" 

The  Cohens  arrived  at  the  Canadlana  on 
Jiily  19.  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck 
them  was  a  "no  refunds"  sign  prominently 
displayed  In  the  reception  room. 


On  seeing  their  room — "no  phone,  no  cross- 
ventilation,  It  was  Just  a  cubby-hole  In  a 
plywood  barracks" — Mrs.  Cohen  remarked: 

"It's  a  concentration  camp.  They  Just  cant 
mean  it.  We  can't  stay  here." 

Mr.  Cohen  went  to  the  manager's  office  to 
demand  his  money  back,  claiming  that  ac- 
commodation was  not  what  had  been  of- 
fered in  the  brochure. 

BRASH     DISMISSAL 

"I  was  told  in  an  insulting  manner  that 
I  couldn't  get  a  refund.  So  I  told  him  I  in- 
tended to  complain  to  Logexpo.  He  told  me 
to  go  right  ahead." 

Mr.  Cohen  then  asked  what  the  rates  were 
in  Canadian  dollars.  He  was  told  they  were 
$84.24  in  Canadian  funds  for  three  people 
lor  three  nights.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
sum  had  been  paid,  well  in  advance,  In  Amer- 
ica funds.  He  was  offered  the  difference  be- 
tween Canadian  dollars  and  his  payment  in 
U.S.  dollars,  but  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Cohen  family  then  found  excellent 
accommodation  in  a  well-known  downtown 
hotel  for  the  same  prices  they  had  paid  to 
the  Canadlana.  They  had  a  wonderful  time  at 
Expo,  and  were  treated  courteously  wherever 
they  went. 

But  Mr.  Cohen  decided  to  take  his  com- 
plaint against  the  Canadian  67  to  Logexpo, 
which  had  referred  him  to  It  In  the  first  place 
and  made  his  booking  there  for  him. 

"To  my  amazement,"  he  said,  "liogexpo  of- 
ficials were  non-committal.  They  offered  me 
no  comfort  or  consolation  whatever.  They 
were  indifferent  to  my  report  that  the  motel 
had  billed  me  In  U.S.  dollars  although  the 
posted  rate  was  the  same  figure  In  Canadian 
funds." 

The  next  step  In  Stanley  Cohen's  crusade 
was  the  U.S.  consulate  general  In  Montreal. 
Officials  told  him  his  was  the  67th  com- 
plaint received  by  the  consulate  about  the 
motel  since  the  exhibition  had  opened. 

When  he  returned  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Cohen,  who  has  studied  maU  fraud  matters 
closely  as  a  reporter,  took  a  file  of  docu- 
ments about  his  dispute  with  the  motel  to 
the  U.S.   post  office  department. 

Postal  officials  here,  after  ordering  on-the- 
spot  Investigations  Into  Mr.  Cohen's  charges, 
have  now  Issued  a  "mall  stop"  order  to  post- 
masters all  over  the  U.S.  The  order  Instructs 
postmasters  to  return  any  mall  addressed  to 
the  Canadlana  67  to  the  sender  with  "fraudu- 
lent" stamped  on  the  envelope. 

And  this  may  not  be  the  end  of  the  story. 
Yesterday,  post  office  officials  told  The  Star 
that  other  complaints  about  "fraudulent" 
claims  from  motels  serving  Expo  had  been 
received  since  Mr.  Cohen's  case  became  pub- 
lic knowledge. 


THE   SALISBURY  FAIRS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
necticut is  a  unique  State.  Each  of  its 
169  towns  has  a  personality  of  its  own. 
Salisbury  is  a  beautiful  place  to  live  in 
and  to  visit.  In  the  fall  issue  of  the 
Lamp,  published  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Anne  Adams  has  written  a  very  fine  de- 
scription of  the  Salisbury  Fijirs.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  beautiful  and  unusual 
pictures  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Salisbury    Fairs 

(Prom  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  the 
search  for  antiques  draws  motorists  to  the 
New  England  countryside.  A  rural  flea  mar- 
ket and  an  antiques  fair  In  a  fine  old  town 
ha#bittract  visitors  by  the  hundreds  to  one 
of  the  loveliest  villages  in  Connecticut.) 
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(By  Anne  Adams) 
For  the  most  of  the  year  Russell  CarreU's 
south  pasture  belongs  to  his  cows.  But  for 
one  festive  day  each  September,  the  treui- 
QUll  meadow  Is  transformed  Into  a  colorful 
outdoor  flea  market,  where  you  can  find  any- 
thing from  a  piece  of  scrimshaw  or  a  1904 
automobile  license  plate  to  a  Conestoga 
wagon  wheel  made  Into  a  table.  At  last  faU's 
market,  held  on  a  hot  and  simny  September 
10  some  2,800  vUltors  came  to  buy  or  to 
browse  among  the  wares  that  spiUed  over  the 
erass  from  180  staUon  wagons  and  trucks  set 
up  in  a  greate  circle  around  the  fleld. 

Mr  CarreU,  himself  an  anUques  dealer, 
originated  the  Idea  of  a  rural  market  on 
wheels  in  1957.  Each  year  since  then,  dealers 
have  come  from  all  over  the  Eastern  states 
to  set  up  shop  for  a  day  near  his  white  clap- 
board house  on  U.S.  Route  44,  Just  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Salisbury,  Connecti- 
cut. 

For  the  dealers,  the  "day"  begins  long  be- 
fore sunrise.  The  line  of  weighted-down  ve- 
hicles starts  to  form  about  two  In  the  morn- 
ing for  places  In  the  field  are  not  reserved 
and  the  best  spots  go  to  the  early  arrivals. 
By  six  o'clock  the  line  extends  half  a  mile 
down  the  road.  Then  the  gate  Is  opened,  and 
the  station  wagons  and  trucks  with  their 
awkward  loads  maneuver  Into  place.  Soon 
the  fleld  Is  a  scene  of  ordered  confusion. 
Crazy  quilts  and  Paisley  shawls  are  draped 
over  car  tops  and  radiators,  Victorian  frames 
and  old  mirrors  rest  against  fenders,  tables 
are  cluttered  with  bric-a-brac,  and  old  chairs 
and  lamps  and  dishes  are  everywhere. 

The  dealers  visit  back  and  forth  quietly, 
exchanging  news  and  trading  with  one  an- 
other until  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  market 
opens.  From  then  until  closing  time,  the 
scene  Is  as  gay  and  noisy  as  a  carnival.  Chil- 
dren cluster  around  the  soft  drinks  cart  and 
the  balloon  man,  or  race  happily  among  the 
"stalls"  while  their  preoccupied  parents  poke 
around  in  search  of  a  bargain.  There  is  a 
constant  trekking  back  and  forth  to  the 
makeshift  parking  lot  across  the  road,  for 
every  purchase — even  the  old  pine  wash- 
stand — must  somehow  be  fitted  into  the  car 
for  the  trip  home.  By  nightfall  the  crowds 
and  the  dealers  have  all  packed  up  and  left, 
and  the  countryside  is  quiet  once  more. 

Early  October  brings  another  great  influx 
of  visitors  to  Salisbury— this  time  to  attend 
the  Salisbury  Antiques  Pair,  an  outstanding 
annual  event  In  northwest  Connecticut.  The 
fair  has  been  held  In  historic  Town  Hall  on 
Main  Street  for  the  past  ten  years.  Unlike 
the  flea  market,  it  Is  a  benefit,  sponsored  by 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Trinity  Church  In 
nearby  Lime  Rock,  and  the  proceeds  over 
the  years  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  work  of  the  church. 

The  simple  colonial  Interior  of  Town  Hall, 
where  a  town  meeting  was  first  held  in  1749, 
is  an  appropriate  setting  for  antiques,  and 
last  fall  twenty- six  specially  chosen  dealers 
filled  every  available  corner  of  the  two-story 
biillding  with  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  antiques  of  all  kinds.  Including 
porcelEklns,  sliver,  paintings,  and  furniture. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  sale,  hundreds 
of  visitors  wandered  through  the  rooms, 
looking  and  buying.  Outdoors,  there  were 
fire  engine  rides  for  the  children  up  and 
down  Main  Street  and  benches  for  their  eld- 
ers under  the  brilliant  elms  and  maples.  For 
the  hungry,  there  were  blueberry  pancakes 
vmder  a  tent,  and  homemade  food  for  lunch 
and  tea  at  the  two  Salisbury  churches  across 
from  Town  Hall.  The  ScovlUe  Library  had 
some  of  Its  extremely  rare  books  on  view 
for  falrgoers,  and  the  Salisbury  Association 
offered  guided  tOTirs  of  the  old  courthov:,e, 
now  fully  restored,  where  historical  photo- 
graphs and  other  memorabilia  were 
displayed. 

This  year  Mr.  CarreU's  meadow  will  become 
a  marketplace  on  September  9,  and  the  an- 
tiques fair  win  be  held  on  October  12, 13,  and 
14.  Anyone  who  Is  Interested  In  antiques  or 


who  simply  enjoys  driving  beautiful  country 
roads  In  the  fall  of  the  year  should  pay  heed 
to  the  old  song  and  "come  to  the  fair." 


PILARIASIS  IS  UNDER  CONTROL  IN 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  professor  has 
reported  that  fUarlasis  is  under  control  In 
American  Samoa. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  sample  blood 
tests  indicated  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  population  in  villages  tested  harbored 
microfilaria,    the    embryonic    stage    of 

Mr.  Jay  Gallagher,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Samoa  Office  of 
Education,  wrote  an  article  about  the 
progress  made  against  this  dread  disease 
in  the  American  Samoa  News  Bulletin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiLARiAsis  IN  American  Samoa  Under  Con- 
trol, Sats  UCLA  Doctor 
(By  Jay  Gallagher) 

American  Samoa  vrtU  shortly  take  the  next 
major  step  toward  a  goal  of  eradicattlng  fllari- 
asis,  the  forerunner  of  elephantiasis — one  of 
the  most  dreaded  of  tropdcai  dlseesee. 

Dramatic  results  from  five  yervrs  of  treat- 
ment here  has  brought  fllarlasls  virtually  un- 
der control,  and  has  set  the  sUge  for  the 
last  big  push. 

"We  have  the  thing  on  the  run,  and  it  is 
now  time  to  enter  an  eradication  program," 
said  Dr.  John  Kessel,  professor  of  Infectious 
and  tropical  diseases,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Sample  blood  tests  In  1962  showed  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  those  vUlages 
tested  harbored  microfilaria— the  embryonic 
stage  of  fllarlasls.  Similar  tests  In  nine  vil- 
lages this  year  showed  evidence  of  less  than 

1  per  cent  of  the  population  Infected.  Dr. 
Kessel  said  that  he  believes  the  1  per  cent 
figure  Is  representative  of  American  Samoa 
as  a  whole. 

Fllarlasls,  or  mumu.  Is  transmitted  by  In- 
fected mosquitoes.  Tests  made  in  1962.  the 
first   year  of   the   control   program,   showed 

2  1  per  cent  of  the  mosquitoes  tested  to  be 
carriers  of  filiarlasis.  Tests  of  mosquitoes  In 
1965  revealed  only  a  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
those  tested  to  be  carriers. 

Of  2,000  mosquitoes  tested  this  year,  not 
a  single  Infected  mosquito  has  been  found. 
On  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Dr.  Kessel 
said  he  felt  the  beginning  of  an  eradication 
program  was  Indicated. 

An  Island-wide  retreatment  program  will 
start  ne«t  month  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Division. 

All  persons  who  have  lived  In  American 
Samoa  more  than  two  years,  and  who  have 
had  less  than  24  doses  of  the  drug  hetrazan, 
are  urged  to  take  the  treatment. 

Hetrazan  Is  a  cure,  not  a  preventive  drug. 

Purpose  of  the  retreatment  program  is  to 
cure  those  persons  who  might  not  have  re- 
ceived hetrazan  the  original  treatment  pro- 
gram of  1963  and  1964.  Retreatment  will  also 
reach  untreated  Immigrants  from  other 
Islands.  / 

The  program  will  be  administered  In  each 
village  by  the  public  health  nurses  with  the 
help  of  the  Women's  Health  Committee.  Dr. 
Kessel  said  the  full  cooperation  of  village 
leaders  and  the  general  population  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 

Periodic  blood  sampling  wlU  continue  as 
the  need  is  Indicated. 

Dr.  Kessel  promised  no  overnight  miracles 
In  the  eradication  of  fllarlasls.  "It  will  be  a 


long  pull,  and  there  will  be  many  difficulties 
Involved,"  he  said. 

However,  the  success  to  date  In  the  war  on 
fllarlasls  Is  such  that  children  born  from  1965 
on  will  not  receive  hetrazan.  After  10  years, 
they  wUl  be  tested.  If  they  show  no  evidence 
of  Infection,  Dr.  Kessel  said  it  oould  then  be 
safely  concluded  that  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  had  stoppled. 

SUteslders  new  to  American  Samoa  are 
advised  they  are  In  no  immediate  danger  of 
contracting  fllarlasls,  or  elephantiasis,  which 
develops  from  a  long-standing  fllarlasls  In- 
fection. Elephantiasis  causes  massive  swell- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

However,  statesiders  are  advised  to  have  a 
blood  check  after  two  years  to  determine  If 
there  Is  need  for  treatment.  Fllarlasls  has  not 
been  detected  among  statesiders  In  recent 
years,  health  officials  said. 

Dr.  Kessel  will  go  back  to  California  oii 
Aug.  12,  but  he  expects  to  return  here  next 
year  for  further  follow-up  on  his  program. 


THE  RIOT  INSURANCE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 4  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, a  joint  resolution  caUing  for  study 
of  the  situation  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try created  by  the  heavy  losses  sustained 
In  riot  situations.  As  I  noted  in  my  In- 
troduction of  It,  the  three  major  insur- 
ance associations  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem have  promised  me  their  cooperation, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
Indicated  to  me  the  belief  that  it  is 
equipped  to  produce  the  facts  and  figures 
needed  for  consideration  of  possible  rec- 
ommendations. The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  Au- 
gust 29. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President's 
Commission,  members  of  which  I  wired 
on  the  day  of  my  resolution  urging  their 
attention  to  the  problem,  has  moved  to 
give  it  a  place  on  its  agenda  for  early 
consideration.  This  is  a  serious  problem, 
and  one  which  must  be  solved  If  business 
is  to  receive  continuing,  and  moderate 
cost  rather  than  exorbitant.  Insurance  in 
ghetto  areas. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  un- 
derlined by  two  recent  news  Items.  One 
appeared  as  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
in  the  Evansville  Courier  under  the  title 
"Rioting  Will  Jar  Insurance  Field."  The 
other,  on  the  financial  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  August  8,  was  en- 
titled "Insurance  Firm  Warns  Riot 
Cities  May  Lose  Surety."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Evansville  Courier,  July  29.  1967] 
Rioting  Will  Jab  Insotwncx  Field— Impact 
Far-Rkachtno 
Atlanta,  Ga.— The  racial  rioting  of  recent 
weeks  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
Insurance  Industry  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

James  L.  Bentley,  insurance  commissioner 
of  Georgia,  said  losses  Incurred  In  the  riots 
might  force  legislative  attempts  to  Insure 
the  avallabllty  of  Insurance  to  Impacted  areas 
such  as  exist  In  Newark  and  Detroit. 

"That  la  something  we'U  have  to  look  at," 
BenUey  said  In  an  Interview.  "In  one  sense, 
they  (the  Insvirance  companies)  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  Insure  these  areas,  but  I  don't 
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1  blnk  I  would  want  to  go  out  here  and  bet 
1  iy  money  on  a  building  that  might  be  blown 
1  ip." 

ESTIMATE   DECLINED 

Bentley  declined  to  estimate  the  amount 
(if  Insurance  losses  resulting  from  the  sus- 
ained  bvimlng  and  looting  of  the  rioters. 

The  association  which  he  heads,  however, 
s  compiling  a  report  on  claims  flgxires  that 
le  hopes  wlU  give  commissioners  of  the  50 
tatea  substantial  Information  needed  to 
ackle  the  problem. 

Bentley  said  the  report  will  be  releaed 
n  Atlanta,  hopefully  within  10  days. 

At  this  point,  Bentley  said.  Insurance  losses 
ihould  be  less  than  those  of  the  country's 
argest  claims  disaster— Hurricane  Betsy, 
which  destroyed  about  •TIS  million  worth  of 
properly  along  the  Gulf  Coast  in  1965. 

The  impact  of  the  riot  destruction  on  the 
economy  wlU  be  far  greater  than  Betsy,  how- 
ever Bentley  said,  because  of  the  wisespread 
shutdown  of  business  and  industry  In  the 
affected  areas. 

For  the  insurance  industry,  Bentley  had 
two  guide  words  for  the  present  situation: 
action  and  calm. 

"What  the  insurance  companies  must  do — 
and  the  ones  I  have  talked  to  are  doing  this— 
is  to  begin  right  now  to  assess  their  lasses 
and  pay  off  their  claims  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible," he  said.  

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  8.   1967] 

INSTJKANCE     PiKM     WARNS     RiOT     CITIES     MAT 

Lose  Surett 
New  York— The  Travelers  Insurance  Cos. 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  warned  that  unless 
the  government  steps  In  with  financial  aid 
to  rlot-tom  cities.  Insurance  companies 
would  be  forced  to  consider  elimination  or 
drastic  restriction  of  Insurance  to  many  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

The  warning  came  yesterday  as  the  com- 
panies reported  a  drop  in  net  Income  from 
operations  to  »16.887,000  from  $30,744,000  a 
year  earlier.  The  decline  included  an  under- 
writing loss  in  the  group's  casualty  and  prop- 
erty lines  of  M5.7  milUon  vs.  •15.8  million 
a  year  earlier. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  J.  Doyle  DeWltt, 
chairman,  and  Sterling  T.  Tooker,  president, 
said  however,  it  was  still  too  early  to  de- 
termine the  effect  on  the  company  of  the 
recent  rioting  in  such  cities  as  Newark  and 
Detroit. 

The  two  officials  said  the  government 
should  make  "adequate  financial  relief" 
avalUble.  asserting  that  potential  losses  from 
future  outbreaks  "are  so  severe  that  no  eco- 
nomically bearable  insurance  rates  could 
cover  them." 

If  government  relief  wasn't  made  available, 
the  officials  added,  Insurance  companies 
would  be  forced  to  consider  elimination  or 
drasUc  restriction  of  protection  to  many 
thousands  of  responsible  citizens  in  areas 
where  riots  of  the  type  recently  encountered 
might  be  anticipated. 

For  the  first  half  the  group  reported 
nremium  income  for  all  lines  of  Insurance 
amounted  to  «l,147,330,0O0  vs.  »1 ,035.299.000  a 
year  earlier.  Net  Investment  income  was 
$112,900,000  against  $104,300,000. 


UPSIDE  DOWN  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. Aiigust  14.  1967.  the  Harrisburg  Pa- 
triot, in  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"The  SST  Polly"  called  attention  to  our 
"upside  down"  national  priorities. 
The  Patriot's  editors  make  the  point: 
Because  of  a  war  which  is  costing  more 
than  $3  billion  a  month,  there  isn't  enough 
money  for  all  the  social  projects  at  home 
which  need  attention.  But  there's  enough 
for  a  $4.5  bUlion  project  to  develop  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane  for  the  benefit  of  trav- 
elers who  can  already  afford  to  go  first  class. 


I 


The  editorial  also  calls  attention  to 
the  $5  billion  or  so  for  the  space  project 
and  the  "pointless  race  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon." 

I  commend  the  editors  of  the  Harris- 
burg Patriot  for  calling  attention  to  this 
wasteful  inversion  of  our  national  priori- 
ties and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  SST  Fcllt — Another  Ups:de  Down 
Priority 
Back  In  January,  when  President  Johnson 
was  still  trying  to  decide  whether  he  should 
approve  heavy  government  involvement  in 
the  estimated  $4.5  billion  cost  of  developing  a 
supersonic  transport  plane,  a  question  of 
appropriateness  was  raised. 

George  W.  Hilton,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  chairman  of  a  1964  transportation  task 
force  established  by  the  President,  put  It 
bluntly:  It  would  be  "tremendously  Inequl- 
Uble"  to  pledge  a  huge  federal  subsidy  that 
would  primarily  benefit  few  taxpayers  other 
than  the  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
adult  population  that  makes  air  trips;  SST 
Involvement  would  amount  to  taxing  "all 
Americans  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  who 
put  a  great  premium  on  speed,  or  axe  travel- 
ing on  expense  accounts." 

Professor  Hilton  made  a  bad  guess.  He 
thought  that  the  President  couldn't  possibly 
give  a  go-ahead  to  a  project  so  "totally  in- 
consistent with  the  Great  Society." 

Mr.  Johnson  went  ahead  and  committed 
the  government  to  underwriting  the  SST 
under  an  arrangement  which  critics  say  is 
bound  to  cost  the  taxpayers  In  the  long  run. 
Now  that  the  nation's  priorities  are  under 
serious  reconsideration,  and  the  President  is 
asking  for  more  taxes  to  keep  everything 
from  flying  apart,  the  propriety  of  the  SST 
deal  Is  even  more  questionable. 

Because  of  a  war  which  is  costing  more 
than  $2  billion  a  month,  there  isn't  enough 
money  for  all  the  social  projects  at  home 
which  need  attention.  But  there's  enough  for 
a  $4.5  billion  project  to  develop  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  for  the  benefit  of  travelers 
who  can  already  afford  to  go  first  class. 
There's  $5  billion  or  so  for  the  space  project 
and  the  pointless  "race"  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon.  There's  even  talk  of  renewed  "gov- 
ernment encouragement" — that  means 
money — for  development  of  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered airplane. 

The  nuclear  airplane  project,  if  it  Is  ac- 
tually revived,  could  make  the  SST  look  like 
a  bargain  basement.  Roughly  $1  bUlion  was 
thrown  away  on  this  concept  back  in  the 
late  '40s  and  early  '508.  before  it  was  decided 
the  whole  thing  was  a  bad  Idea.  Now,  says 
ALr  Force  and  Space  Digest  Magazine,  tech- 
nology has  advanced  to  the  point  where  we 
may  be  able  to  realize  dividends  from  that 
earlier  waste.  Sure  we  will. 

How  much  glum  clearance,  education, 
health  care,  housing  and  general  civic  im- 
provement would  that  $1  billion  have  bought 
a  decade  ago?  How  much  hope  would  the 
billions  earmarked  for  the  SST  and  space 
buy  right  now? 

Not  as  much  as  the  bUlions  being  poured 
Into  Vietnam,  but  a  lot,  just  the  same. 


sor.  In  the  relief  that  the  Times  editorial 
should  have  a  wider  audience,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  its  printing  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Overdue  Action  on  Bilingual  Teaching 
A  major  breakthrough  is  finally  being  made 
In  the  language  barrier  that  has  denied  a  full 
education  to  tens  of  thousands  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students  in  Los  Angeles  schools. 
Educators  long  have  been  aware  of  the 
great  hardship  placed  upon  such  students  by 
the  state  law  requiring  all  public  schools  to 
give  Instruction  only  in  English.  The  result 
has  been  a  tragically  high  number  of  drop- 
outs among  students  who  were  simply  unable 
to  understand  their  teachers. 

Fortunately  the  Legislature  has  passed,  and 
Gov.  Reagan  signed,  a  bill  permitting  bilin- 
gual Instruction  in  California  schools  when  It 
is  "educationally  advantageous"  to  pupils. 
In  Washington,  preliminary  approval  has 
been  given  to  legislation  providing  assistance 
in  setting  up  bilingual  teaching  programs  in 
areas  with  large  concentrations  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children. 

Sens.  George  Miurphy  and  Thomas  Kuchel 
(R-Callf.)  are  co-sponsors  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough  (D-Texas) 
that  would  make  $5  million  In  federal  help 
available  in  fiscal  1968,  Increasing  to  $10  and 
$15  million  the  following  years.  Similar  leg- 
islation was  Introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep. 
Edward  Roybal  (D-Los  Angeles) . 

To  overcome  what  Sen.  Yarborough  calls 
"the  cruelest  form  of  discrimination"  to 
Mexican-Americans,  Los  Angeles  school  offi- 
cials are  planning  immediate  pilot  projects 
In  bilingual  instruction  as  well  as  long- 
range  programs  in  special  teacher  training 
at  all  grade  levels. 

Although  primary  emphasis  wUl  be  upon 
such  Instruction  in  the  early  years,  the  prob- 
lem exists  at  all  grade  levels  due  to  the 
constant  immigration  of  students  from 
Mexico.  Some  5,000  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are 
currently  being  taught  English,  but  no  such 
classes  are  available  during  the  critical  ele- 
mentary school  period. 

Bilingual  instruction  would,  of  course,  be 
offered  only  as  a  transition.  English  would 
be  taught  concurrently  and  would  be  given 
increasing  emphasis  until  pupils  are  fully 
conversant. 

The  Times  urges  Congress  to  give  prompt 
approval  to  legislation  that  will  help  give 
long-overdue  learning  opportunities  to  chil- 
dren burdened  vrith  language  difficulties. 


BILINGUAL  TEACHING 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  described  the  proposed 
Bilingual  Education  Act  as  legislation 
"that  will  help  give  long-overdue  learn- 
ing opportunities  to  children  burdened 
with  language  difficulties."  That  is  the 
essence  of  S.  428  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 


SAFEGUARDING  RECREATION 
AREAS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion met  in  regular  session  yesterday.  In 
addition  to  approving  several  meaningful 
additions  to  the  waterfowl  refuges  with- 
in our  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
we  met  with  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd,  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

He  presented  a  statement  of  major  im- 
portance to  conservationists.  In  it,  he 
recognized  and  expressed  his  personal 
support  of  language  in  the  act  creating 
his  Department  which  is  aimed  at  safe- 
guarding recreation  areas  when  high- 
ways are  being  planned.  I  commend  Mr. 
Boyd's  statement  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objefction,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  S.  BOYD,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BE- 
FORE THE  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
COMMISSION,  Washington,  D.C,  August 
15,  1967        / 

1  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  such  a  distinguished  group. 
Tou  have  asked  me  to  relate  to  you  the 
nroijress  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  implementing  Section  2(b)  (2)  and  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Act  forming  the  Department. 
The  interpretation  and  implementation  of 
these  sections  has  involved  a  great  deal  of 
my  attention,  and  that  of  Secretary  Udall 
and  representatives  of  Agricultwe  and  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  We  have 
been  working  together  on  this  important 
topic  I  recognize  also  the  grave  concern  that 
the  Commission  feels  for  assuring  the  pres- 
ervation and  maximum  conservation  of  mi- 
gratory birds  and  all  forms  of  wildlife — ^a 
resource  which  Is  largely  irreplaceable. 

Let  me  briefly  go  over  for  you  the  appli- 
cable sections  of  the  DOT  Act.  my  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  and  what  the  Department  is 
doing  to  Implement  the  Congressional  direc- 
tive. Section  2(b)  (2)  says: 

"Sec.  2.  (b)  (2)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  national  policy  that  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  coimtryslde  and  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges, 
and  historic  sites." 

ThU  is  a  deflnite  statement  of  purpose 
and  conviction  which  I  wholeheartedly  share. 
Section 4(f)  states: 

"Sec.  4(f)   The  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
and  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  States  in  devel- 
oping  transportation    plans    and    programs 
that  include  measures  to  maintain  or  en- 
hance the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands  tra- 
versed. After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary   shall   not   approve   any  pro- 
gram or  project  which  requires  the  use  of 
any   land   from   a   public   park,    recreation 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  unless  (1)  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land, 
and  (2)  such  program  includes  all  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park, 
recreational    area,    vsrlldllfe    and    waterfowl 
refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting  from  such 
use." 
Another   strong   statement   of   purpose. 
I  Interpret  these   sections   as   giving   the 
Department  of  Transportation  the  strong  di- 
rective to  Improve  on  the  performance  of  Its 
constituent    agencies    in    taking    environ- 
mental   factors    into    account    in    decision 
making.  I  support  this  mandate.  The  time 
is  no  longer  with   us   when   we   can   move 
ahead   in   locating   transportation   facilities 
and  in  designing  them  without  being  con- 
cerned with  and   aware   of  the   impact  on 
the   environment.   We   have   progressed   far 
enough  in  affluence  and  in  technical  ability 
to  make  such  disregard  largely  unnecessary 
and  certainly   undesirable.   I  interpret   the 
sections  of  the  Aet  as  an  Indication  that 
we  have  not  done  well   enough   and  must 
do  better. 

We  have  been  moving  in  this  dirtrtlon 
within  the  Department  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies — HUD,  Interior,  and 
Agriculture.  On  July  14,  I  met  with  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  Secretary  Udall,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Baker  of  Agriculture  to  discuss 
means  of  implementing  Section  4(f).  The 
meeting  produced  agreement  that  the  final 
responsibility  in  this  area  did  properly  rest 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  but 
that  some  means  of  coordinating  the  inter- 
ests of  other  agencies  had  to  be  fO'Und.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  committee  of 
the  involved  Departments  was  formed,  to 
be  chaired  by  Assistant  Secretary  Mackey  of 
DOT,  to  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  de- 
velop criteria  for  handling  4(f).  This  com- 
mittee has  met  and  will  meet  again  shortly. 
As  a  first  task,  the  committee  is  review- 


ing a  draft  instructional  memorandum  to 
be  sent  to  the  states  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  which  is  designed  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  relevant  DOT  Act  segments 
and  of  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  This  memorandum 
is  being  reviewed  by  the  other  agencies  and 
by  my  office  Internally  in  order  to  produce 
as  strong  a  document  as  possible. 

Further  efforts  are  taking  place  internally 
to  develop  a  hearing  procedure  which  will 
allow  interested  parties  to  make  their  views 
known  to  State  highway  departments  at 
early  planning  stages  and  permit  them  to  be 
taken  into  account  while  alternative  courses 
of  action  are  still  possible. 

I  trust  that  these  efforts  will  produce  an 
improvement  In  handling  cases  Involving 
confilct  between  land  uses.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  them  the  strongest  and  most 
appropriate  possible.' 

I  am  also  aware  of  many  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  to  set  up  formal,  interagency 
review  procedures.  These  suggestions  will  be 
closely  reviewed  both  by  the  Department 
Internally  and  by  the  Interagency  committee 
I  have  mentioned.  But  two  principles  should 
be  mentioned.  I  feel  strongly  that  as  much 
as  possible  conflicts  over  land  use  should  be 
resolved  at  the  local  or  field  level  where 
teiowledge  of  specific  facts  is  most  readily 
available.  No  procedure  should  be  set  up 
which  will  encourage  settlement  of  disputes 
at  the  Federal  level  and  lessen  the  pressure 
on  local  decUion  makers.  Second,  in  order  to 
riiake  such  a  system  workable,  great  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  providing  sound,  re- 
sponsible criteria  for  decUion  making.  In 
the  past  such  efforts  have  been  hampered  by 
a  feeling  that  social  costs  of  certain  types 
are  just  not  quantifiable,  and  perhaps  should 
not  be.  This  may  well  be  true.  Certainly  the 
dollar  value  of  a  migratory  bird  is  impossible 
to  conceive  and  if  conceived  would  probably 
be  meaningless.  But  there  are  other  possi- 
bilities for  non-quantifiable  criteria  and 
guidelines.  We  are  working  hard  in  this  area 
in  order  to  fully  Implement  the  responsibUi- 
ties  of  the  Act. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  various  concerned  agencies  is  essential, 
and  their  assistance  and  advice  Is  making 
progress  more  and  more  possible.  We  have 
worked  closely  and  well  together  in  many 
Instances  in  the  past  and  will  do  so  in  the 
future  on  an  Increased  scale.  I  share  their 
commitment  to  the  maintenance  of  natural 
beauty  and  the  preservation  of  wildlife,  and 
will  do  everything  within  my  power  to  make 
transportation  consistent  with  these  goals. 


NEWS  COVERAGE  OF  THE  RIOTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  comments  on  my  recent 
letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  news  media 
concerning  the  news  coverage  of  the 
riots  which  struck  many  of  our  citips 
across  the  coimtry.  The  purpose  ofJky 
letter  was  to  stimulate  discussion  anaV) 
encourage  constructive  criticipn  of  that 
coverage.  The  replies  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, some  of  which  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  August  11,  1967.  page 
SI  1447.  indicate  to  me  that  the  news 
industry  is  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter  and  of  their  responsibility. 
They  also  indicate  that  it  is  a  problem 
which  has  bothered  many  people  and 
cannot  be  easily  dismissed.  The  first 
amendment  must  control,  in  every  event. 
I  have  sought  principally  to  plead  for  a 
balanced  presentation  of  the  news.  I  am 
pleased  that  so  much  serious  attention 
and  reasoned  comment  has  been  focused 
upon  this  complex  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
additional  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  They  are  as  follows: 


First.  "An  Ethics  Code  for  TV  News?" 
by  Lawrence  Laurent,  the  Washington 
Post,  August  15,  1967. 

Second.  "Accessory  to  the  Riots?"  by 
Dwight  Newton.  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner, August  6,  1967. 

Third.  "Riot  News  Policy  Adopted  by 
All-News  Station,"  editorial  by  radio 
station  WAV  A,  Arlington,  Va.,  July  31, 
1967.  f  „ 

Fourth.  "Guidelines  for  Covering  Civil 
Disturbances."  by  Omaha,  Nebr.,  broad- 
casters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Ethics  Code  for  TV  News? 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.t  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  news  media  draw  up  a  "code 
of  emergency  procedure  to  be  followed  in  re- 
porting riots  and  incidents  or  speeches  which 
could  spark  disturbances." 

Each  of  the  television  networks  responded 
that  Scott  had  a  poor  idea. 

Perhaps  he  does  have  a  poor  idea  since 
codes  are  usually  a  waste  of  paper  and  a  mis- 
use of  ink.  Still,  after  reading  Robert  Conot's 
chilling  account  of  the  Watts  (Calif.)  riots  in'' 
1965,  it  seems  that  the  TV  Industry  might 
take  a  long  look  at  Itself. 

The  book  is  called  "Rivers  of  Blood,  Years 
of  Darkness"  (Bantam  Books).  It  confirms 
some  of  the  most  frightening  power  of  TV. 
We  had  known  for  years  that  the  presence 
of  a  TV  filming  unit  was  enough  to  create  a 
crowd.  Worse,  Individual  members  of  the 
crowd  tend  to  act  out  the  roles  they  think 
TV  expects  of  them.  We  have  known,  al.so. 
that  groups  will  schedule  performances  just 
to  attract  the  TV  cameras. 

Stories  by  the  dozens  have  piled  Sip  about 
news  directors  who  refused  to  send  camera 
crews  to  demonstrations.  The  punch  line  to 
the  story,  with  minor  variations,  is  "We 
didn't  send  cameras  and  they  didn't  demon- 
strate." 

A  similar  complaint  turned  up  in  Theo- 
dore H.  White's  "Making  of  the  President, 
1964."  He  complained  that  TV  news  editors 
tend  to  see  all  stories  in  terms  of  heroes  and 
villains. 

In  the  Watts  riot,  according  to  Conot, 
"Newsmen,  filming  the  scene,  encouraged 
each  of  the  youths  to  try  to  become  the  star 
of  the  action." 

Conot  claims  that  cameramen  deliberately 
distorted  events.  An  Interviewee  was  asked 
to  remove  his  shirt  to  give  greater  drama. 
One  TV  newsman  asked  a  kid  to  throw  a 
rock,  Just  for  the  camera. 

Each  Network  and  nearly  every  station  has 
published  rules,  telling  each  employe  that  he 
shouldn't  do  such  things.  The  most  familiar 
injunction  Is:  "We  don't  make  news,  we 
Just  report  It."  Producers  have  been  warned 
that  the  onetime  practice  of  restaglng  events 
must  be  avoided.  Little  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, about  a  system  that  rewards  the  man 
who  comes  back  with  the  best  "action  foot- 
age." 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS  Inc., 
was  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  wrote  to 
Sen.  Scott:  "It  is  the  function  of  the  press 
to  report  conditions  as  they  are  and  solu- 
tions as  they  are  advanced— and  to  stimulate 
discussion  and  criticism  of  such  solutions." 

He  also  noted  that  journalism  can  make 
a  contribution  and  adds:  "But  it  will  be  only 
by  fully  reporting  all  the  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, alarming  as  well  as  reassuring,  pre- 
senting all  the  voices,  cynical  as  well  as  hope- 
ful, that  shape  it,  and  providing  free  and 
open  discussion  of  every  point  of  view." 

Since  few  endorse  the  questionable  bene- 
fits of  an  "emergency  code"  some  sort  of 
middle  ground  must  be  found.  This  ground 
lies  in  just  a  few  reminders  to  the  men  who 
work  in  mass  media.  The  first  for  a  perilous 
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situation  la  to  avoid  the  Irantlc  deadline 
niBh  that  leads  to  overslmpUcatlons  and  dis- 
tortion*. The  rule:  It  la  better  to  be  late 
than  to  be  misleading. 


ACCESfiORT    TO   THE    BIOTS? 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  last  week 
fired  off  letters  to  networks  and  wire  serv- 
ices charging  that  In  his  judgment  coverage 
oX  the  recent  riots  "Inadvertently  contributed 
to  the  turmoil"  In  many  respects. 

He  noted  that  television  In  particular 
"used"  by  Negro  militants  and  that  "the  sen- 
sational aspects  of  the  situation  and  the  fre- 
quent broadcast  of  appeals  to  riot  by  extrem- 
ists raise  a  serious  question  as  to  the  editorial 
responslbmty    and    the    discreUon    of    the 

media."  ^     ^    _ 

The  Senator  urged  the  Industry  to  draw 
up  an  emergency  procedure  code  for  report- 
ing riots  and  Incidents  or  speeches  "which 
could  spark  disturbances  to  signal  oppor- 
tunities for  disturbances  In  other  areas." 

Tens  of  mllUons  of  Americans  recently  have 
seen  those  signals  flashed  In  their  Uvlng 
rooms.  Even  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  given  air  time  to  plea  for  the  end 
of  rioting,  H.  Bap  Brown  was  given  air  time 
to  Incite  rloUng.  Wherever  went  the  Presi- 
dent's voice  and  face.  Bap  Brown's  was  sure 
to  follow.  His  demands  and  commands  in- 
stantlj,  were  reaching  Milwaukee,  Portland, 
Nashville,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  you  name 

No  previously  avowed  destroyer  of  United 
Stataa  law  and  order — not  Hitler,  not  Tojo — 
ever  benefitted  from  the  wide  and  Immediate 
circulation  of  inflammatory  statements  that 
Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  enjoyed 
last  week.  ^^   . 

Hitler  and  ToJo  gambled  their  Uvea  that 
they  could  destroy  Detroit.  They  lost.  The 
recent  rioters  almost  succeeded.  And  tele- 
vision was  there  to  record  and  transmit  the 
details  and  techniques  of  fire-bombers  and 
snipers  and  looters.  It  was  horrifying,  night- 
marish— and  also  educaUonal  to  viewers  In 
Providence,  RJ..  Wyandanch,  N.Y.,  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  wherever  new  rioting  was  on  the 
verge  of  busting  out  all  over. 

If  a  viewer  in  Oregon  could  see  a  looter  In 
Newark  happUy  wheeling  off  a  cart  of  stolen 
goodiefl.  then  why  shouldn't  he  .  .  .  wheeee! 
Sep  Durward  G.  HaU  of  Mlssoiiri  also  was 
on  the  record  last  week— the  Congressional 
jlecord charging  broadcasters  with  lend- 
ing their  facilities  "to  be  used  as  Incitement 
to  riot." 

He  said  that  audiences  all  over  the  coun- 
try, sitting  Just  a  few  feet  from  their  TV 
sets,  could  hear  speeches  by  agitators  better 
^han  they  could  "In  the  hack  row  of  an  out- 
door meeting  place." 

Hand  In  hand  with  freedom  of  the  prees 
goes  reaponslbUlty  of  the  press.  Ham«-grown 
civil  dlsocders  have,  for  the  televlsloii  press, 
created  totally  new  situations  coupled  with 
new  and  very  grave  responslbllltlea. 

On  its  own,  quickly,  often  under  high  ten- 
sion emergency,  television  must  evaluate  the 
good  or  barm  that  may  evolve  from  a  news- 
cast, a  remote  pick-up  or  even  a  docu- 
mentary. 

CBS-TV  scheduled  for  last  week  a  renm 
of  "The  Tenement."  a  documentary  exposing 
teiTlbly  depressed  conditions  In  Chicago. 
Many  affiliate  stations  protested  the  timing, 
expressing  concern  that  "The  Tenement" 
might  re-arouse  tensions  that  barely  were 
beginning  to  subside  in  DeUolt,  MUwaukee, 
etc. 

CBS-TV  obliged  and  substituted  another 
show,  "The  Italians,"  jxist  as  It  substituted 
another  movie  when  many  affiliates  pro- 
tested the  scheduling  of  the  "psycho"  movie 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Sen.  Charles 
Percy's  daughter. 

Eadi  JMtwork  and  most  Indlvldxial  sta- 
tions are  Interpreting  their  own  responal- 
bUltUs  In  riot  reporting.  You  might  say 
they  an  flying  by  the  seat  of  their  intui- 


tions. Senator  Scott's  suggestion  for  an  in- 
dustry code  deserves  prompt  and  serious  at- 
tention. 

Perhaps  a  model  for  the  nation  could  be 
the  recently  devised  San  Francisco  formula 
which  begins  with  this  premise : 

"A  set  of  guidelines  is  necessary  In  this 
one  area  of  coverage  because  an  Instance  of 
widespread  civil  disobedience,  particularly 
one  Involving  racial  strife.  Is  entirely  unique 
from  any  other  kind  of  story  In  that  its  cov- 
erage could  affect  the  direction  of  Its  de- 
volopment  and  Intensity,  Its  duration  and 
outcome  and  therefore  demands  exceptional 
treatment." 


Riot  News  Policy  Adopted  by  All -News 

Station 
The  determination  of  all  Americans  of 
goodwill,  black  and  white,  to  accelerate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Negro  minority  in  our  country  should 
not  be  Impeded.  And  to  the  extent  that  pub- 
licity through  mass  media,  both  electronic 
and  printed,  serve  to  advance  the  drive  to- 
ward equal  rlghU  and  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens,  these  channels  of  pubUc  com- 
munication serve  a  constrxictlve  l)urpose. 

However,  with  the  destructive  recent  spread 
of  rioting,  looting  and  burning  In  American 
cities,  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  to 
this  broadcaster  that  Irresponsible  militants 
and  demagogues  who  do  not  have  the  support 
of  the  responsible  Negro  majority  have  real- 
ized an  ability  to  use  mass  media  to  propa- 
gandize for  violence. 

Accordingly,  this  station  has  now  Instituted 
a  policy  erf  voluntary  editorial  restraint  which 
while  insuring  continued  coverage  of  legiti- 
mate news  related  to  disorder,  will  deny  Its 
facilities  to  those  Individuals  whose  known 
or  obvious  pxirpose  Is  to  Incite  violence  or 
insurrection. 

The  WAVA  news  staff  has  developed  de- 
tailed procedures  and  guidelines  In  support 
of  tMs  policy  on  coverage  of  riots  and  In- 
dividuals connected  with  riot  condlUons. 

WAVA'B  policy  in  this  regard  wlU  continue 
untU  the  business  of  accelerating  clvU  rights 
in  this  coiintty  Is  no  longer  undermined  by 
irresponsible  miUtant  spokesmen  who  profess 
leadership  but  who  in  fact  are  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  civil  rights  effort. 

This  matter  is  of  particular  and  timely 
Importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nation's  Capital  has  thus  far  been  spared 
the  bitter  upheavals  suffered  by  other  major 
American  cities. 

It  Is  our  most  sincere  hope  that  other 
broadcasters  and  print  media  wlU  adopt  simi- 
lar procedures  In  the  common  best  Interest 
of  the  public  and  within  the  rights  of  a  free 
press  Without  voluntary  restraint,  we  may 
be  involuntary  provocators  of  violent  emo- 
tion. The  freedom  of  the  press  ultimately  has 
as  much  at  stake  as  the  Nation  Itself  In  cur- 
rent rebellion  against  law. 


briefing  officer.  The  purpose  will  be  to  alert 
the  media  of  possible  trouble  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  background  Information 
which  may  later  be  needed  to  cover  the  story 
accurately  and  objectively. 

2.  Broadcasters  will  refrain  from  "bul- 
letining" racial  disturbances  In  progress  or 
that  racial  disturbances  appear  Imminent 
They  win  confine  their  reporting  of  racial 
dlsturbejices  to  regulariy  scheduled  news- 
casts In  as  nonlnfiammatory  manner  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  respect,  the  Public  Safety  Di- 
rector {or  his  designated  representative)  can 
Insure  a  30-mlnute  broadcast  moratorimn 
by  directing  the  Police  Radio  Dispatcher  to 
Invoke  "News  Code  30."  The  broadcast  should 
be  as  follows:  "News  Code  30  is  now  In  effect, 
authority  of and  will  remain  In  effect 
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GrroELrnES  fob  Covekinc  Civn.  Disturbances 
Omaha  Broadcasters  believe  their  respon- 
sibility In  performing  the  Journalistic  func- 
Uon  to  be  the  reporting  of  news,  fairly  and 
objectively,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  Omaha  Police  Division  and  City  Ad- 
ministraUon  are  In  agreement  with  the 
Broadcasters'  position  In  this  request. 

Broadcasters  also  recognize,  however,  that 
law  enforcement  officers  face  an  extremely 
difficult  task  In  coping  with  civil  disturb- 
ances. Therefore,  In  the  Interest  of  the  public 
safety,  the  following  guidelines  are  estab- 
lished to  Insure  cooperation  between  the  Po- 
lice Division  and  the  broadcast  news  media. 
1.  During  periods  of  racial  tension,  the 
PubUc  Safety  Director  (or  his  designated 
representative)  will  hold  periodic  briefings 
for  broadcast  news  directors  and  for  any 
other  news  media  representatives  he  wishes 
to  Include.  These  briefings  will  be  "off  the 
record"  unless  otherwise  designated  by  the 
PubUc    Safety    Director    or    his    designated 


until  (30  minutes  later)."  This  messagt 
should  be  repeated  at  least  twice  on  Initial 
broadcast  and  at  least  one  more  time  and  u 
often  as  possible  during  the  30-mlnute  pe- 
riod. V/lre  Service  Bureaus  should  be  advised 
Immediately  by  telephone.  Broadcasters  will 
observe  "News  Code  30"  by  NOT  mentioning 
any  racial  disturbance  in  progress  during  any 
regularly  scheduled  newscast  which  might 
occur,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  during  the  30- 
minute  moratorium  period.  If  the  situation  so 
warrants,  the  Public  Safety  Director  (or  hl» 
designated  representative)  may  request  ex- 
tension of  the  moratorium  beyond  the  30- 
minute  firm  period.  Decision  as  to  whether  to 
honor  that  request  will  be  left  to  the  Indi- 
vidual news  organization. 

3.  The  Implementation  of  "News  Code  30" 
In  no  way  restricts  the  broadcast  media  from 
covering  the  story  at  the  scene  with  tapes, 
pictures,  film  and  sound-on-fllm.  Only  pub- 
lic broadcasting  will  be  affected  by  the  30- 
mlnute  moratorium  or  any  requested  ex- 
tension. 

4.  Broadcasters  will  bulletin,  however,  any 
Information  deemed  necessary  by  the  Public 
Safety  Director  (or  his  designated  represent- 
ative) to  protect  the  health,  welfare  or  safety 
of  the  general  public  at  any  time. 

5.  It  Is  understood  that  the  individual 
broadcaster  has  no  control  over  reports  OTlgl- 
natlng  from  the  network  with  which  he  U 
affiliated  when  such  reports  are  obtained 
from  sources  other  than  his  newsroom. 

6.  It  Is  understood  that  live  broadcasts  to 
progress  of  lawful  demonstrations  cannot  be 
Interrupted  or  terminated  should  spontane- 
ous disorder  occur. 

7.  Should  racial  disturbances  occur,  the 
nature  of  which  wotild  require  a  field  com- 
mand post,  the  faculty  will  be  established  by 
the  Police  and  the  location  made  known  to 
the  newsmen  where  they  can  gather  and  wait 
to  see  if  a  news  story  develops.  Such  a  port 
should  eliminate  the  need  for  newsmen  to 
"cruise"  the  trouble  area,  following  up  on 
every  "drunk"  and  "disturbance"  call  to 
anticipation  of  more  serious  trouble  whicli 
Just  "might"  develop. 

8.  Should  racial  disturbances  occur,  tM 
Captain  in  Charge  at  Central  Police  Headr 
quarters  will  serve  as  a  "verification  officer." 
This  officer  wlU  be  responsible  for  collecting 
factual  Information  In  his  office  pertaining  » 
arrests,  bookings,  injuries,  and  reports  oj 
vandalism,  lootings  and  break-ins.  He  shaU 
assist  newsmen  In  verifying  and  supplement- 
ing fragmentary  reports  In  an  effort  to  obtato 
the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and  veracity. 
It  Is  understood  that  the  designation  of  » 
"verification  officer"  is  In  no  way  to  "shu* 
off"  other  official  sources  of  police  Informa- 
tion. 

9.  Care  will  be  exercised  in  wording  broad- 
cast copy.  The  term  "riot"  will  be  avoided 
unless  the  facts  are  Indlsputeble.  Charges  w 
police  brutality  made  by  participants  in  the 
disturbances  or  by  others  will  not  be  ^*~ 
indiscriminately.  Shovild  such  charges  o* 
made,  newsmen  will  make  every  effort  to 
establish  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  *l'^Be° 
incident  or  incidents.  Police  Command  offl- 
cers  will  be  sought  out  for  comment.  The  use 
at  necessary  force  by  police  to  combat  vlo- 
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lence  In  and  of  Itself  does  not  constitute 
•police  brutality."  The  facts  must  be  elo- 
Quent  and  the  superlatives  avoided. 

Following  are  additional  guidelines  for  the 
news  media  In  the  reporting  of  civil  dis- 
orders and  other  events  which  may  Involve 
public  tension. 

(1)  Avoid  emphasizing  stories  on  public 
tensions  while  the  tensions  of  a  particular 
incident  are  developing.  Endeavor  to  obtain 
officially  whether  a  development  Incident  Is 
designated  as  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  or 
otherwise.  Report  the  official  designation  of 
the  incident. 

(2)  Immediate  or  direct  reporting  should 
minimize  Interpretation,  eliminate  airing  of 
rumors,  and  avoid  using  unverified  state- 
ments. ,  .     ,j     ^ 

(3)  Avoid  the  reporting  of  tnval  Incidents. 

(4)  Because  Inexpert  use  of  cameras, 
bright  Ughts,  or  microphones  may  stir  ex- 
hibitionism of  some  people,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  by  crews  at  scenes  of  pubUo 
disorders.  Because,  too,  of  the  danger  of  in- 
jury and  even  death  of  news  personnel,  their 
presence  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  pos- 
sible. 

(5)  Reporters  who  are  at  the  scene  of  an 
explosive  or  potentially  explosive  situation 
should  avoid  the  reporting  of  Interviews  with 
obvious  "Inciters." 

(6)  No  report  should  use  unwarranted 
superlatives  or  adjectives  which  might  In- 
cite or  enlarge  a  conflict,  or  cause  a  renewal 
of  trouble  in  areas  where  disturbances  have 
quieted. 

(7)  Advisory  data  for  discretionary  use  by 
newsmen  should  be  written  In  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  sentences.  This  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  Infiammatory  results  from  unin- 
tended public  report  of  discretionary  Infor- 
mation. Honest  and  dispassionate  reporting 
is  the  best  reporting. 

(8)  Reporters  generally  should  not  detail 
how  any  weapon  Is  obtained,  made  or  used. 

(9)  Every  reporter  and  technician  should 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  and 
common  sense.  The  potential  for  Inciting 
public  disorders  demands  that  competition 
be  secondary  to  the  cause  of  public  safefly. 

(10)  If  disturbances  break  out  in  other 
sections  of  the  city,  normal  good  Journalism 
practices  will  prevail  and  no  relationship 
will  be  drawn  between  the  two  until  such 
relationship  is  clearly  discernible. 


REPUBLICAN    GOVERNORS    ACTION 
PLAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
members  of  the  Republican  Governors 
Association  met  in  New  York  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  action  for  State  leadership  to 
meet  the  growing  social  and  economic 
problems  of  our  urban  society. 

The  resulting  60-point  plan  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  imaginative,  re- 
sponsive, and  workable  approaches  to 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  document.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Action  Plan  To  Inaugurate  a  New  Era 
OF  Creattve  State  Leadership  To  Meet 
THE  National  Crisis  of  Social  Injus- 
tice AND  Lawlessness 
(Recommended  by  the  Republican  Oov- 
frnors  Association  Policy  Committee,  Au- 
gust 10,  1967) 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

The  tragic  epidemic  of  riots  con^•ulslng  the 
core  areas  of  so  many  American  cities  un- 


derscores the  basic  responsibilities  of  state 
governments. 

We  are  totally  concerned  about  every  as- 
pect of  this  tragic  problem.  First,  obviously. 
Is  maintenance  of  order  under  luw.  On  It 
rests  not  only  any  viable  society  but  also 
all  other  affirmative  programs.  We  must  as- 
sure the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
In  the  peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits  of  life. 
But  relying  only  on  better  organized  force, 
as  some  are  advocating,  forecasts  the  unac- 
ceptable ultimate  result  of  a  society  based 
on  repression.  If  our  belief  In  an  open  so- 
ciety of  freedom  under  the  law  Is  to  sur- 
vive, it  must  be  based  on  a  basic  agreement 
among  the  people  and  a  dedication  to  the 
goal  that  all  shall  have  a  stake  In  the  po- 
tential and  promise  of  America. 

The  time  for  effective  action  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  urban  chaos  Is  now. 
We  cannot  afford  delay. 
The  states  can  and  must  play  a  leading 
role  both  in  preserving  order  under  the  law 
and  In  dealing  with  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 

The  Policy  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors  Association  has  met,  therefore, 
to  determine  a  positive  course  of  state  ac- 
tion commensurate  with  the  staggering  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

The  times  demand  a  firm  national  com- 
mitment to  resolve  this  leading  domestic 
Issue.  Each  of  u%must  work  In  our  respective 
states  to  develop  solutions  to  these  problems. 

PROBLEMS 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  have 
placed  new  demands  on  state  governments 
to  stop  civil  strife  and  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  The  Increasing  Incidence  of  crime  In 
the  streets  plaguing  so  many  cities,  aggra- 
vated by  the  riots,  has  made  It  clear  that 
many  localities  cannot  combat  crime  effec- 
tively alone. 

Many  of  the  iirban  problems  of  today, 
which  result  In  human  degradation,  trans- 
cend the  boundaries  of  local  political  Juris- 
dictions. Individual  cities  lack  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 
The  Federal  Government,  while  It  has 
enacted  many  Imaginative  programs.  Is  not 
providing  the  financial  resources  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and.  In  many  cases,  the  effective- 
ness of  federal  programs  Is  Inhibited  by  un- 
necessary InfiexlblUty  In  their  administration. 
The  states  must  do  their  part  In  providing 
the  creative  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu- 
tion to  today's  urban  crisis.  This  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree  of 
cooperative  action  between  the  various  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector  of  the 
society. 

For  we  are  confronted  by  a  problem  so 
pervasive  that  Its  solution  Is  not  one  that 
can  be  resolved  by  governments  alone. 

We  recognize  that  merely  pouring  more 
money  Into  outmoded  programs  will  not  do 
the  Job.  We  seek  new  ways  to  tap  the  creative 
and  constructive  forces  In  society.  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  provide  Incentive,  tools, 
and  funds;  but,  the  disadvantaged  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  stake  in 
our  society  through  the  Investment  of  their 
own  asperations  and  energy 


AGREEMENT  FOR  ACTION 

We  agree  that  the  crisis  Is  not  Just  a  city 
problem  but  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  In- 
difference throughout  our  society.  We  must 
therefore  mobilize  public  and  private  sectors 
In  our  states  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  as- 
sure action  on  a  scale  necessary  to  meet  the 
problem. 

We  recommend  the  following  action  plan 
of  state  leadership.  We  recognize  that  specific 
elements  of  this  plan  will  have  greater  ap- 
plicability in  some  states  than  In  others, 
and  that  each  state  must  determine  the  pro- 
grams and  priorities  best  suited  to  Its  situa- 
tion and  Its  capacities. 

The  following  action  plan  Includes  specific 
measures  regarding  state  action  to: 


I.  Maintain  Order  Under  Law. 

n.  Transform  the  Physical  Environment  of 
Slums  and  all  Neglected  Areas  into  Decent 
Communities. 

III.  Increase  Job  Opportunities. 

IV.  Improve  Educational  Opportunities. 

V.  Improve  Public  Services  to  Individuals. 

VI.  Expand  Cultural  and  Recreational  Op- 
portunities m  Neglected  Areas. 

VII.  Encouragement  of  Individual  Citizen 
and  Private  Institutional  Participation. 

Vin.  Assure  State  Government's  Capacity 
to  Meet  Urban  Problems. 

IX.  Encourage  Flexibility,  Speed  and  Ade- 
quate Funding  of  Federal  Programs. 
/.  State  action  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  control  crime 

The  long  standing  failure  of  our  society 
to  fully  enforce  laws  relating  to  housing 
codes,  health  and  sanitary  conditions,  gam- 
bling, narcotics  and  other  social  conditions 
has  discouraged  confidence  and  encouraged 
a  disrespect  for  the  law  as  an  instrument  for 
correcting  social  Injustice.  Effective  law  en- 
forcement depends,  therefore,  on  a  Just,  a 
firm  and  an  even  application  of  all  our  laws 
Including  those  correcting  basic  social  Ills  as 
well  as  those  designed  to  preserve  law  and 
order. 

When,  however,  for  whatever  cause,  law- 
lessness and  violence  do  occ\ir,  prompt,  firm 
law  enforcement  on  a  sufficient  scale  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  preventing  Isolated  in- 
cidents from  erupting  into  full  scale  riots. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
civil  disorder  threatens,  that  among  those 
who  most  need  protection  of  law  and  order 
are  the  residents  In  the  threatened  areas, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are 
law-abiding,  responsible  citizens. 
Civil  disorders 

A.  Local  Police. — Develop  state  program 
and  support  legislation  providing  for  Inter- 
locking agreements  between  local  law  en- 
forcement permitting  "pooling"  of  officers 
and  equipment.  In  addition,  make  certain 
that  the  local  officials  clearly  understand  the 
procedures  for  utilizing  state  law  enforce- 
ment resources. 

B.  Local  fire  /iphtmsr.— Develop  a  state 
program  and  support  for  interlocking  agree- 
ments among  lcx>al  fire  departments  to  per- 
mit {Ktollng  manpower  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

C.  State  police. — Strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment capacity  at  the  state  level  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  localities  In  emergencies. 

D.  National  Guard. — Request  the  Federal 
Government  in  determining  policies  for  the 
National  Guard,  to  emphasize  now  the 
Guard's  responsibility  to  serve  as  a  tactical 
force  for  maintaining  order  within  the  states 
as  well  as  Its  responsibility  In  national 
defense. 

Specifically: 

1.  Urge  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  more  modern  and  mobile 
equipment  for  all  Guard  forces  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

2.  Request  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
view the  planned  reorganization  of  the 
Guard  in  relation  to  its  tactical  role  In 
maintaining  civil  order,  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  number  of  men  available 
for  duty  and  the  avallabUlty  of  high  level 
command  forces  In  each  state. 

3.  Endorse  the  recent  action  taken  by  the 
President  to  Improve  and  Increase  riot  con- 
trol training  for  all  Guard  units  and  urge  Its 
Immediate  implementation. 

E  Federal  troops. — Review  federal  and 
state  law  and  procedures  pertaining  to  the 
timely  commitment  of  federal  troops. 

F.  Review  State  Constitutional  and  Stat- 
utory Provisions  to  assure  adequate  author- 
ity for  the  Governor  to  meet  emergency  sit- 
uations. Such  a  review  would  consider  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  in  an  emergency  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  various  levels  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  setting  of  curfews. 
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restricting  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  closing 
streets  and  other  public  access  routes,  and 
the  taking  of  other  emergency  steps. 

Crime  prevention  and  control 
a.  Comprehensive  State  crime  control 
programs  and  plan. — Establish  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice,  Including 
offlclalB  responsible  for  crime  prevention  and 
enforcement  as  well  as  individual  rehabili- 
tation, to  develop  a  comprehensive,  state- 
wide plan  to  strengthen  crime  prevention 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  controls,  and  gen- 
erally upgrade  criminal  Justice.  Provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  governments  to 
Implement  the  plan,  subject  to  evaluation 
and  coordination  by  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee. 

H.  Buppcrt  those  portions  of  "Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Jvistlce  Assistance 
Act  of  1967"  which  would  provide  for  state 
agency  approval. 

I.  Training  of  poUee. — State  legislation  to 
m&ndate  minimum  training  requirements  for 
local  police  and  supervisory  personnel  with 
appropriate  state  financial  support. 

J.  Police  compensation. — Assure  Just  com- 
pensation for  State  and  local  police,  such 
compensation  to  be  related  to  the  responsl- 
bllltlc*  which  these  officials  bear. 

K.  Knoourage  community  relations  pro- 
grama  to  recognize  the  effective  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officers.  Take  prompt  action  against  the  rela- 
tive few  who  derogate  law  enforcement  In  the 
public  eye  by  abuse  of  authority  or  by  use  of 
ezoeasive  force. 

//.  State  action  to  transform  the  physical 
environment  of  slum  areas 
A.  Mobilize  all  public  and  private  resources 
by  state  action  to  bring  about  a  complete  and 
baale  transformation,  rather  than  piecemeal 
projects,  of  slum  areas.  Comprehensive,  well- 
deatsned  developments,  Including  housing, 
commercial,  Indtistrlal,  recreational,  and 
ooxnmtmlty  facllltea  are  essential  If  Indl- 
Tlduals  are  to  have  decent  housing  and  Job 
opporttinlties. 

State  action  would  Include  the  provision  of 
lurra nnry  constitutional  and  statutory  au- 
thority, and  the  development  of  mechanisms 
to: 

1.  Finance  the  development  coets  and  spon- 
■ra-  oontprebenalve  developments  In  conjunc- 
tion with  private  resources, 

a.  Provide  Investment  capital  for  projects 
Inelndlncp  housing,  commercial  and  industrial 
fadUtlea. 

S.  Fn-flnanoe  federal  urban  development 
programa. 

B.  Provld*  State  financial  assistance  for 
the  development  and  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate building  and  housing  codes. 

C.  Encourage  home  Improvements  In  de- 
teriorating and  sub-standard  housing  by 
providing  tax  incentives  for  such  improve- 
ments. 

D.  Propose  and  Implement  state  legisla- 
tion regarding  prosecution  of  slum  land- 
lords Including  authorization  of  "receivers" 
to  collect  rents  and  make  repairs. 

K.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  localities  for  rat  extermination 
programs. 

F.  Provide  state  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  Improve  collections  and  meth- 
ods of  disposal  for  garbage  and  other  solid 
waste. 

G.  Develop  program  of  state  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  assure  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation throughout  urban  areas  to  facili- 
tate ready  access  to  Jobs. 

H.  Support  state  open  housing  legislation 
and  its  effective  implementation  so  that  all 
citizens  may  live  where  their  hearts'  desire 
and  their  means  permit. 

I.  State  action  to  encourage  zoning  policies 
which  overcome  social,  economic,  or  racial 
segregation. 


J.  State  action  to  require  that  real  estate 
agents  make  available  lists  of  all  openings 
for  rentals  and  properties  for  sale  to  every 
client. 
///.  State  action  to  increase  job  opportunities 

A.  Call  State  Conferences  (1)  with  Indus- 
tries to  Increase  job  opportunities.  Including 
across-the-board  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  genuine  merit  promotions,  and  (2)  with 
xinlons  to  secure  removal  of  discriminatory 
hiring  policies  and  other  restrictive 
measures  prohibiting  true  equality  In  job 
opportunities. 

B.  Provide  a  state  manpower  training  pro- 
gram to  supplement  federal  programs  and 
meet  particular  needs  of  each  state. 

C.  Support  state  legislation  to  grant  tax 
incentives  to  business  to  locate  in  slum  areas 
and  train  workers. 

D.  Provide  state  technical  assistance  to 
small  biisinesses  In  urban  areas. 

E.  Expand  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  unions. 

P.  Promote  apprenticeship  training  In  small 
establishments. 

G.  Provide  state  subsistence  allowances  for 
Job  trainees. 

H.  Inaugurate  state  programs  for  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  hiring  slum  area  residents 
for  public  employment. 

I.  Establish  a  State  Manpower  Training 
Academy  for  training  of  staff  needed  In  Job 
counseling  programs. 

J.  Develop  special  summer  employment 
programs  including  a  state  beautlflcation 
program  employing  youths  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

K.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal child  day-care  services  to  help  parents 
who  want  to  have  gainful  employment. 

L.  State  action  to  provide  incentive  for 
welfare  recipients  to  undertake  training  and 
gainful  employment  by  permitting  Income 
plus  welfare  benefits  which  total  more  than 
the  amount  they  could  receive  under  welfare 
benefits  alone. 

M.  Action  by  state  government  to  promote 
and  enforce  equal  employment  practices  in 
both  public  and  private  employment.  Con- 
tract Compliance  Program  should  be  vigor- 
ously Implemented. 

IV.    State    action    to    improve    educational 
opportunities 

A.  Provide  state  assistance  for  pre-klnder- 
garten  programs. 

B.  To  promote  excellence  In  education,  as- 
sure that  state  aid  to  education  formulas 
recognize  special  problems  of  slum  area 
schools  Including  the  need  for  smaller 
classes. 

C.  Establish  a  "community  school  pro- 
gram" to  make  the  local  school  a  year-round 
focal  point  for  programa  for  all  residents  of 
slum  areas  and  to  encourage  the  interest  of 
parents  of  school  children  in  their  children's 
education,  health  and  recreation.  The  com- 
munity school  program  would  also  provide 
ample  social  and  health  services  for  the  chll- 

D.  Establish  statewide  Teachers  Reserve  to 
encourage  trained  but  Inactive  teachers  to 
return  to  teaching  on  either  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis. 

B.  Establish  a  vocational  education  system 
which  would  have  no  entrance  requirements 
and  would  provide  work-study  programs  so 
that  students  could  study  and  earn  money 
at  the  same  time. 

P.  Assure  that  vocational  education  courses 
reflect  current  labor  market  conditions. 

G.  Provide  state  financial  assistance  for 
Urban  College  Centers  In  slum  areas  to  make 
available  special  academic  and  vocational 
training. 

H.  Provide  adequate  State  Scholarship  and 
Student  Loan  Programs  to  assure  that  no 
youth  is  denied  the  opportvmlty  for  a  col- 
lege education  because  of  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial resources. 

I.  Develop  special  state  programs  to  Iden- 


tify  talented   youngsters   who   need   special 

help  to  meet  college  entrance  requirements. 

V.  State  action  to  Improve  services  to 

individuals 

A.  Develop  an  Inter-state  Cooperative 
Training  and  Orientation  Program  which 
would  be  available  to  those  who  have  moved 
or  are  planning  to  move  from  a  rural  area 
In  one  state  to  an  urban  area  of  another 

B.  Establish  a  State  Urban  Extension  Pro- 
gram to  utilize  successful  agricultural  exten- 
sion techniques  and  to  apply  research  con- 
ducted In  universities  to  the  solution  of 
urban  problems. 

C.  Support  State  Legislation  to  assure  ade- 
quate consumer  protection  and  education 
programs. 

D.  Provide  State  financial  assistance  to 
meet  the  unique  health  and  mental  health 
needs  of  slum  dwellers. 

E.  Develop  a  State  program  for  compre- 
hensive one-stop  government  service  centers 
to  provide  convenient  and  coordinated  serv- 
ices. 

P.  Provide  state  support  for  local  human 
rights  commissions  so  that  effective  human 
relations  programs,  and  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment can  be  Implemented  so  far  as  possible 
at  the  local  level. 

VI.    State    action    to    expand    cultural   «n(l 
recreational  opportunities 

A.  Develop  State  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  development  of 
recreational  and  cultural  facilities. 

B.  Expand  programs  of  State  Arts  Councils 
to  bring  exhibitions  and  performances  to 
slum  areas. 

C.  Utilize  governmental  facilities  in  and 
near  slum  areas  to  provide  artistic  and  his- 
torical exhibitions. 

D.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity and  civic  groups  who  wish  to  spon- 
sor cultural  events. 

E.  Encouragement  by  the  State  of  the  use 
of  private  resources  to  develop  neighborhood 
centers  for  civic  and  recreational  programs. 
VII.  Encouragement  of  individual  citizen  and 

private  institutional  participation 

A.  State  leadership  to  encourage  leaders  d 
private  organizations,  churches,  service 
clubs,  and  civic  groups  in  shaping  creative 
and  cooperative  new  programs  In  dealing 
with  urban  problems. 

B.  State  action  to  establish  an  effective 
link  on  a  continuing  basis  between  the  peo- 
ple of  disadvantaged  areas  and  government. 

C.  Organize  and  promote  programs  which 
bring  together  volunteers  who  want  to  help, 
with  people  who  need  help. 

D.  Organize  programs  using  college  and 
high  school  students  as  volunteer  tutors  for 
children  who  need  special  educational 
assistance. 

E.  State  action  to  assure  effective  dialogue, 
at  the  oonununlty  level,  between  people  of 
different  races. 

P.  Work  with  private  transportation  and 
recreation  enterprises  to  make  their  facilities 
more  available  to  disadvantaged  groups. 

G.  Work  out  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  state  and  news  media  to  publicize 
Job  opportunities. 

H.  Provide  Incentives  and  facilitate  the 
investment  of  private  capital  into  urban  de- 
velopment on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  In  order  to  ac- 
celerate necessary  action  to  accomplish  the 
objective  as  quickly  as  possible. 
VIII.  State  action  to  assure  State  govern- 
ments capacity  to  meet  urban  problems 
A.  Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Governor 
and  provide  him  with  adequate  staff  Includ- 
ing appropriate  central  staff  agencies  such  as 
planning  and  budgeting  offices  so  that  the 
Governor  can  effectively  plan,  mobilize,  and 
coordinate  the  use  of  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  resoiuces  to  meet  today's  urban 
problems. 
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B  Develop  a  comprehensive  environmental 
Dlan  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  for 
the  social,  economic,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  each  state  and  Its  urban  areas. 

C    Provide   state   financial    and    technical 

assistance  to  local  governments  for  planning. 

IX   State  action  to  bring  about  flexibility, 

^eed  and  realism  in  Federal  program 

A   Urge     ffcderal     legislation     authorizing 

BUtes  to  preflnance  federal  programs. 

B  Support  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment authorizing  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  help  assure  a  comprehensive,  flex- 
ible approach  to  problems  and  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  separate  but  related  federal, 
state  and  local  programs. 

C   Encourage  realistic  assessment  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  available  finance  re- 
sources to  fund  federal  programs  in  order  to 
avoid  the  turning  of  hopes  Into  frustrations. 
This  then  Is  the  Action  Plan  recommended 
by  the  PoUce  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Governors   Association   for   confronting   the 
crisis  in  our  cities.  The  steps  necessary  to 
Implement   elements    of    this   program    will 
vary  from  state  to  state  depending  on  exist- 
ing administrative,  fiscal  and  statutory  au- 
thority.   Some    steps    will    require    enabling 
state  legislation  and  special  sessions  of  state 
legislatures  may  be  required  In  some  states. 
The  adoption  of  this  program  by  Republi- 
can Governors  represents   a  powerful  com- 
mitment by  leaders  of  state  government  to 
meet  this  towering  domestic  challenge  of  our 
time  through  creative  state  leadership. 

Accordingly,  we  have  agreed  to  establish  a 
States'  Urban  Action  Center  to  serve  all 
Governors  to : 

Provide  a  team  of  experts  in  the  various 
program  areas  to  help  tailor  specific  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  individual  states. 

Receive  and  disseminate  Information  on 
actions  taken  by  the  states  to  Implement 
this  Nine-Point  Action  Plan  so  that  all  states 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  In 
each  state. 

Applications  have  already  been  made  to 
foundations  to  finance  the  State's  Urban  Ac- 
tion Center. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  non- 
poUtlcal.  It  U  a  program  to  provide  opportu- 
nity. The  true  national  interest  can  only  be 
served  through  complete  cooperation  at  all 
levels  of  government  on  a  bi-partisan  basis 
with  the  full  support  of  private  citizens. 


The  problem  of  substandard  housing 
is  growing  worse  and  its  results  are  now 
beginning  to  be  felt  violently.  Self-help 
in  homebuilding  builds  homes  and  a 
sense  of  pride  in  ownership. 

The  case  for  self-help  housing  was 
well -stated  by  Clay  L.  Cochran,  execu- 
tive director  of  International  Self-Help 
Housing  Associates,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  July 
11,  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  Cochran's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development  op  the  House  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Agwculttjue,   Jitly    11,    1967,    by   Clat   L. 
CoCHBAN,    ExECtrrivE    Director,    Interna- 
tional Self-Help  Housing  Associates 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Clay  L.  Cochran.  Execu- 
tive Director,  International  Self-Help  Hous- 
ing Associates.  International  Self-Help  Hous- 
ing was  funded  last  fall  by  the  Ford  Foimda- 
Uon  to  provide  technical  aid  and  advisory 
services  to  self-help  housing  groups  In  rural 
areas   of   this   country.   We   appreciate   this 
opportunity  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the 
housing  program  with  the  Committee. 
the  self-help  concept 


SELF-HELP  HOUSING  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though recent  riots  have  spotlighted  the 
problem  of  urban  housing,  we  must  not 
let  the  problem  of  rural  housing  remain 
In  the  dark.  Porty-two  percent  of  all 
farm  housing  Is  substandard,  compared 
to  14  percent  of  nonfarm  housing. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  nonwhite  farm 
housing  Is  substandard. 

The  self-help  program  is  one  way  poor 
rural  people  can  have  decent  housing  by 
pooling  their  labor  to  build  houses.  When 
people  help  build  their  own  homes,  they 
take  pride  In  them,  and  the  pride  of 
ownership  is  the  base  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  It  was  simple  for  the  pio- 
neers to  cooperate  in  building  their 
homes  but  today  building  materials  and 
land  are  no  longer  public  domain.  They 
must  be  purchased. 

Mortgage  credit  for  self-help  housing 
has  come  either  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  or  the  Housing  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Neither  of  these 
agencies  has  suiywhere  near  enough 
money  to  do  the  Job. 


The  basic  concept  of  self-help  housing  is 
relatively  simple.  It  is  a  means  by  which 
low-income  families  can  get  decent  housing 
by  Joining  together  with  their  neighbors  In 
a  cooperative  pooling  of  their  labor  to  build 
bouses.  It  Is  a  means  of  trading  labor  for  an 
equity  or  downpayment  on  a  new  or  rebuilt 
home.  In  various  forms  It  Is  a  practice  as 
old  as  civilized  man.  Its  revival  In  recent 
years  Is  the  result  of  the  faUure  of  this  econ- 
omy— and  others — ^to  meet  the  housing  needs 
of  lower  Income  families. 

In  Novla  Scotia  self-help  co-ops  have  built 
some  2,000  homes  In  30  years;  Puerto  Rico 
has  built  30,000  In  10  years;  and  around  the 
world  something  like  one-haU  mllUon  homes 
have  been  built  by  this  means  m  recent 
years— many  of  them  financed  by  the  United 
States.  In  this  country,  despite  promising 
earUer  experiments,  self-help  housing  as  a 
technique  was  largely  neglected  until  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  estab- 
lished Its  program  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
in  this  decade.  With  that  striking  example 
the  Idea  has  spread— largely  as  a  hope— be- 
cause the  amount  of  funds  avaUable  for  self- 
help  housing  has  been  and  is  niggardly  in- 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  decent  housing  to  human  be- 
ings anywhere.  What  is  considered  "decent" 
varies  from  place  to  place — and  varies  with 
time— but  decent  housing  is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  health  and  comfort,  it  is  essential  to 
human  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  housing  in  this 
richest  of  all  nations.  The  latest  national 
figures  are  for  1960  when  one-out-of-every- 
flve  famiUes  lived  in  substandard  housing.' 


Despite  our  continuing  preoccupation  with 
metropolitan  housing,  proportionally,  condi- 
tions were  and  are  better  In  the  big  cities 
than  in  rural  areas.  Porty-two  percent  of  all 
farm  families  lived  in  substandard  housing 
compared  to  14  percent  of  nonfarm  families. 
In  total  numbers  there  were  1.5  million  sub- 
standard farm  homes  compared  to  7.1  mil- 
lion nonfarm. 

SOME  INDICATION   OF  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  HOUSING 
PROBLEM 

Judged  by  minimum  criteria,  this  country 
had  11  million  substandard  dwellings  In 
1960.  Normally  around  one  million  additional 
dwellings  shift  Into  this  category  each  year. 
Population  growth  and  family  formation 
have  been  rapid.  Without  burdening  the  rec- 
ord with  a  mass  of  statistics,  let  us  say  that 
the  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we 
need  to  build  2,500.000  new  dwellings  a  year 
for  20  years,  if  all  American  families  are  to 
have  decent  homes.  On  the  average,  we  have 
been  falling  one  million  units  a  year  short 
of  this  goal.  This  million  deficit  is  the  hous- 
ing needed  primarily  by  families  with  in- 
comes below  $6,000.' 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  writes  In  the  fore- 
word to  our  forthcoming  booklet  on  self-help 
housing:  "Only  a  mighty  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
public  and  private  agencies  of  finance,  and 
people  generally,  working  in  partnership 
with  the  people  who  need  shelter,  can  meet 
America's  need."  »  The  Senator's  statement  is 
dated  June,  1967—18  years  after  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  formaUy 
committed  the  United  States  to  the  poUcy  of 
providing  "a  decent  heme  and  a  suitable  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family."  There 
seems  to  be  a  remarkable  absence  of  any 
sense  of  urgency  In  carrying  out  this  com- 
mitment. 

Each  year  the  volumes  containing  Federal 
housing  laws  seem  to  fatten  promisingly,  but 
the  output  of  housing  seems  to  lag. 

We  are  not  here  as  experts  on  the  entire 
housing  field  but  rather  as  participants  In 
a  discussion  designed  to  facilitate  the  Im- 
provement of  existing  programs,  particularly 
self-help.  The  best  contribution  we  can  make 
Is  to  furnish  you  with  our  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  promises  and  problems  as  we  encounter 
them. 


1  Census  iaU,  I960: 


Units 


Percent  at 
total 


Totil  occupied  housing  uniU. .  53, 000, 000 

Total  subsUndard S'lSS'S^ 

Totaltarm —  -  l^°S^^ 

Total  substandard -----  '•J°°'SSS 

Total  nofltarm *?'?m'Sn 

ToUl  substandard 7,100.000 
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THE    BOLE    OF    SELF-HELP    HOUSING 

We  do  not  contemplate  that  group  or 
mutual  self-help  housing  Is  going  to  solve 
the  housing  problem  of  thU  country.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  are  we  going  to 
build  a  million  dwelling  units  a  year,  which 
appears  to  be  what  is  needed.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  seU-help  appears  to  be  one  means 
at  building  decent  homes  for  low-income 
people  and  since  all  of  the  other  means 
touted  over  the  years  have  coUecttvely  fallen 
so  far  short  of  the  goal,  we  Uit«nd  to  persist 
untU  that  goal  has  been  reached. 

ORGANIZING  SELF-HELP— THE  PROCESS  AND  WKT 

In  the  process,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
one  agency  or  another,  we  assist  in  the  orga- 
nization of  local  groups  of  ordinary  citizens 
and  representatives  of  poor  families  Inter- 
ested m  building  their  own  houses  "The 
sponsoring  agency  furnishes  assistance  In  the 
form  of  group  workers  or  community  devel- 
opment people  and  also  furnishes  the  tech- 
nical supervision  essential  to  proper  con- 
struction. This  sponsorship,  leadership,  edu- 
cation— whatever  you  wish  to  call  It — U  abeo- 
lutely  essential  to  the  process.  If  the  poor 
people  in  this  country  had  access  to  the 
public  domain,  to  the  timber  and  other 
building  materials  that  our  ancestors  once 
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44  percent  of  all  families  witti  nonwhrfe  hM""' .  "^WP''^ 
sobstandart  housinf.  92  percent  of  farm  households  headed 
by  nonwkitts  occtipied  jubstandart  bowet. 

Note:  See  tables  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  for  further  details. 


•  The  HouMng  Yearbook,  The  National 
Housing  Conference,  1966,  page  96. 

•Margolls,  Richard.  Something  To  Build 
On,  published  Jolntty  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  Internation- 
al Self-Help  Housing  Associates,  1987. 
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•  tad  Mlf  *elp  could  go  on  as  It  did  In  pioneer 
(lays.  Now.  however,  everything  1b  owned  by 
lomebody  and  even  raw  building  materials 
I  ire  usually  not  available  to  low-Income  fami- 
les.  Moreover,  In  our  more  complex  economy, 
iny  family  seeking  to  buUd  Its  own  house 
B  confronted  by  a  dozen  hurdles.  Zoning 
egulatlons,  buUdlnc  codes,  licensing  requlre- 
nenta,  and  other  legal  devices  call  for  dlf- 
erent  types  of  building,  different  types  of 
tnowledge.  The  lack  of  free  access  to  buUd- 
ng  materials  and  building  sites  means  that 
:hey  must  be  bought.  This— for  low-Income 
jroups— means  that  credit  Is  required  on 
terms  which  allow  them  to  qualify  for 
loans— long  term,  low  Interest,  or,  preferably 
both. 

SELr-HKL.P  FINANCINC     IN     RECENT     TEARS 

As  a  consequence.  In  recent  years  various 
groups  like  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  have  sponsored  the  organization 
of  self-help  groups,  furnished  the  technical 
staff,  and  sought  out  sources  of  credit.  Al- 
most aU  mortgage  credit  for  self-help  hous- 
ing has  been  furnished  either  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  or  the  Housing  As- 
sUtance  Administration,  the  latter  for 
hoiialng  on  Indian  Reservations  only.  After 
furnishing  credit  for  the  Goshen  project  In 
California,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
established  and  still  has  its  own  procedures 
for  self-help  housing.  Subsequently,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  began  Its  pro- 
gram of  underwriting  the  cost  of  sponsor- 
ship by  local  grqups,  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  continuing  to  furnish  the 
mortgage  credit.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
program  has  been  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Housing 
Assistance,  and  the  Public  Health  Admlnls- 
traUon  with  tribal  councils  and  housing  au- 
thorities acting  as  the  local  agents. 

SUPPORT    BT    TH*    OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITT 
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In  recent  years,  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  particularly  the  Migrant  Divi- 
sion with  rn  B  funds,  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  self-help 
housing  program.  OEO  has  funded  sponsors 
in  a  number  of  states,  all  with  in  B  funds, 
except  for  one  In  North  Carolina.  This  assist- 
ance is  greatly  appreciated,  but  OEO  funds 
have  been  highly  limited  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  their  ability  to  fund  self-help 
housing  projects. 

Moreover,  restricting  funding  (with  one 
exception)  to  in  B  money  has  meant  that 
participants  are  required  to  be  seasonal 
workers  or  migrants— a  very  restrictive  fea- 
ture of  the  program.  We  have  urged,  and 
continue  to  urge,  that  when  a  project  is 
financed  with  HI  B  money  some  additional 
funds  be  made  available  from  other  sections 
of  the  act  to  take  care  of  famUles  who  can- 
not qualify  as  seasonal  workers.  This  would 
give  us  a  much  more  balanced  program  and 
would  not  exclude  willing  families  from  par- 
ticipation by  the  mere  accident  of  the  type 
of  employment.  We  have  confidence  that 
Mr.  Shrlver  can  work  this  out  administra- 
tively— if  the  funds  are  made  available. 

THX  HEXO  TO  BEACH  LOWER  INCOME  FAMH-IES 

We  also  hope  that  OEO  (or  some  agency) 
will  begin  to  make  "brick  and  mortar"  or 
"starter"  grants  as  they  are  called  In  Nova 
Scotia,  of  up  to  (1,500  per  family — grants 
to  families  who  cannot  otherwise  qualify  for 
assistance — because  this  would  enable  us  to 
dig  much  deeper  Into  the  lower  Income  levels. 
Last  year,  the  Senate  Committee  authorized 
such  grants  in  its  report  on  the  bill,  but  no 
such  grants  have  been  made.  Whether  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  Is  Inhibited  by  the  absence  of 
more  clear  authority  to  make  the  grants  or 
by  the  general  paucity  of  funds  for  his 
agency,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  believe  that 
such  grant  authority,  if  funds  were  made 
available  to  Implement  the  authority,  would 
contribute  materially  to  this  program.  This 


Is  particularly  Important  since  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  failed  to  make  funds 
available  to  Farmers  Home  for  comparable 

purposes.'  ,-,c./-> 

Negotiations  are  underway  between  OEO 
and  Farmers  Home  to  assure  lower  Income 
families  credit  for  homes — through  an  OEO 
loan  Insurance  fund.  This  could  be  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  If  OEO  has 
the  funds,  It  can  be  counted  on  to  push  this 
program  with  intelligence,  imagination, 
vigor,  and  a  willingness  to  experiment,  and 
we  hope  that  this  Congress  will  give  the  mat- 
ter all  possible  consideration.  During  a  re- 
cent discussion  we  made  a  rough  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  funds  which  OEO 
could  use  In  Fiscal  1968  for  funding  self-help 
sponsors,  starter  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  and  related  purposes.  The  total  was 
$100  million  dollars  compared  to  the  «3  mil- 
lion available  in  Fiscal  1967,  and  the  $6  mil- 
lion requested  In  the  budget  for  1968. 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  SUPPORT  BY  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  mortgage  credit  and  part  of  sponsor 
costs,  the  self-help  housing  program  outside 
Indian  reservations  Is  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. There  have  been  some  transactions  with 
the  Federal  Housing  Agency,  but  recently 
they  have  been  restricted,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
St.  liOiils,  Missoiirl,  and  Rochester,  New  York, 
under  special  local  arrangements.  Farmers 
Home  deserves  praise  for  furnishing  almost 
all  of  the  credit  for  this  program. 

By  March  of  this  year.  Farmers  Home  had 
made  self-help  loans  in  12  states  and  Puerto 
Rico,  a  total  of  285  loans.  Loans  had  been 
authorized  and  projects  were  under  consid- 
eration In  a  total  of  19  states,  involving  an 
additional  408  homes.  (See  Table  4  for  de- 
tail). 

HIGHER    COST    MONET 

Until  March  of  this  year  self-help  families 
could  borrow  money  at  four  percent  for  33 
years,  but  exhaustion  of  direct  loan  funds 
forced  a  shift  to  five  percent  Insured  loans. 
Moreover,  It  was  announced  that  no  four 
percent  money  would  be  available  for  fiscal 
1968,  unless  the  Congress  Increases  the  direct 
loan  funds  above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest of  $15  million. 

Farmers  Home  had  no  choice,  but  adding 
$50  to  the  annual  mortgage  payment  is  not 
only  a  burden  on  low  Income  families,  it 
will  undoubtedly  deny  some  families  a  decent 
home  altogether.'  Over  a  33  year  period  the 


«  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  statement  we  refer 
to  the  "Administration,"  "the  White  House" 
and  "the  President"  rather  than  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  has  become  a  part  of 
common  bureaucratic  parlance — borrowed  in 
turn  by  the  press  and  others  who  should 
know  better — to  refer  to  most  budget  cuts 
and  resl^tions,  personnel  ceilings  and  what 
have  you\s  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  a 
fourth  branch  of  the  government,  and  should 
not  be  used  as  a  pseudonym  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress. 

» In  an  exchange  between  Representative 
Whltten  and  Administrator  Bertsch  this 
spring,  Mr.  Bertsch  deprecated  the  Im- 
portance of  letters  from  self-help  people  pro- 
testing the  Increase  In  Interest  rates  from 
four  to  five  percent.  Mr.  Bertsch  said  this 
would  only  increase  the  cost  of  carrying  a  $7,- 
000  mortgage  about  $50  per  year.  He  added, 
"We  think  It  Is  not  as  important  as  the  cor- 
respondence would  Indicate."  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Mr.  Bertsch  meant  that  $50  a  year  to 
a  poor  family  is  not  important:  or  whether  he 
meant  to  Imply  that  since  the  letters  were 
allegedly  OEO  inspired  the  Congressman 
should  not  consider  them  to  be  Important.  In 
either  case,  Mr.  Bertsch  Is  bloody  wrong.   $50 


total  Increase  In  cost  to  a  family  is  $1650— 
with  no  compounding  of  Interest. 

Farmers  Home  handles  six  lending  pro- 
grams out  of  this  $15  million,  and  it  is 
mandatory  that  four  of  them  be  so  financed. 
It  is  individual  loans  to  senior  citizens  and 
self -helpers  which  are  being  shifted  to  high- 
er cost  money.  For  fiscal  1968,  Farmers  Home 
requested  approximately  $60  million  In  direct 
loan  funds,  but  their  request  was  cut  to 
one-quarter  of  that  amount,  even  though  the 
revolving  direct  loan  fund  will  total  about 
$450  million.  The  money  will  remain  there 
and  low  income  families  will  suffer  unless 
Congress  takes  the  necessary  action.  Self-help 
programs  could  use  at  least  $10  million  In 
four  percent  loan  money  next  year. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION    FUNDS 

Farmers  Home  is  starved  for  administra- 
tive funds.  As  a  result  loan  approvals  are 
slow,  discouraging  and  frustrating  to  fami- 
lies and  expensive  to  sponsors.  Moreover, 
when  Farmers  Home  officials  discuss  more 
self-help  they  almost  invariably  make  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  heavy  burden 
on  them  administratively,  particularly  where 
they  are  sponsors  and  pay  for  the  technical 
supervision. 

In  recent  years  the  lending  programs  of 
Farmers  Home  have  increased  greatly  In 
number  and  size.  The  budget  recommenda- 
tion for  Fiscal  1968  loans  ($1,399  million)  Is 
an  almost  three-fold  increase  over  the  1961 
total  ($364  million) .  Loans  outstanding,  to  be 
serviced.  June  30,  1967  (Estimate:  $3,872 
million)  U  21/2  times  those  outstanding  in 
1961.  Yet,  even  if  the  increase  in  administra- 
tive funds  recommended  for  next  year  is 
approved,  total  man-years  employed  will  be 
up  only  about  Yj  (37%)  over  1961.' 

This  agency  is  being  crippled  by  the  short- 
age of  administrative  funds.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  one  county  supervisor  who 
regularly  works  an  80-hour  week.  This  is 
ridiculous,  and  he  cannot  continue  on  this 
kind  of  schedule  very  long. 

Rural  people  deserve  a  better  break  than 
they  have  been  getting,  and  if  this  contention 
is  not  persuasive  morally,  there  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  neglect  of  rural  people  Is  going 
to  cost  this  country  dearly  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  will  require  no  Daniel  to  Interpret  Mene 
Mene  Techel  In  the  lights  cast  by  burning 
buildings  and  police  flares  as  embittered  and 
humiliated  people  strike  out  in  anger  and 
hopelessness. 

The  Farmers  Home  lending  program  for 
housing — other  than  farm  ownership  loans- 
is  relatively  new.  As  recently  as  1961  the  total 
housing  loans  made— less  than  9,000— would 
not  have  solved  the  housing  needs  of  one 
county.  In  that  same  year,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration— notable  for  its  neglect 
of  rural  areas — Insured  loans  on  376,000 
units — 42  times  as  many."  In  that  same  year 
nonfarm  housing  starts  totalled  1,337,000— 
148  times  the  Farmers  Home  program.* 

Of  course  not  all  rural  housing  is  Farmers 
Home  financed— but  virtually  all  of  the  new 
low-income  homes  are.  There  is  no  other 
source  of  credit  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Housing  Assistance  Administration  makes 
a  contribution  in  the  form  of  rental  housing 
In  small  towns. 


is  two  percent  of  the  total  annual  income 
of  a  family  living  on  $2500  a  year,  and  anyone 
belted  with  a  two  percent  cut  in  his  salary 
would  consider  It  Important.  As  for  the  let- 
ters of  protest,  one  of  the  merits  of  self-help 
is  that  It  tends  to  develop  an  Independence 
of  spirit.  These  letters  are  an  indication  of 
this  Independence. 

■  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  1968  House  Hear- 
ings, Part  3,  p.  450. 

'  The  Housing  Yearbook,  1966.  Table  6. 

» Ibid.  Table  2. 
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THE    RURAL    HOUBINO   CBEDPT    PROGRAM    IS 

prnrtJLLT  small 
In  llgbt  of  this  fact — and  the  fact  that 
there  were  1.5  million  substandard  farm 
homes  and  an  undetermined  number  of  sub- 
sundard  nonfarm  hwnee  in  1980 — look  at  the 
ho\ising  loan  program  of  Farmers  Home  from 
1961  through  the  present  year.  Here  are  the 
figures:  Against  a  need  of  several  mUUon — 
Farmers  Home  housing  loans  went  to  8,025 
famUles  In  1961.  10.641  famlUes  In  1962. 
19,059  families  in  1963,  13,664  families  in 
1964,  15,031  families  in  1965. 

And  then  with  the  looser  budgetary  reins 
related  to  the  Insured  loan  program,  the  total 
rose  to  30,908  famlUes  In  1966  and  45,000 
families  in  1967.» 

If  Farmers  Hc«ne  housing  loans — at  the 
unprecedented  1967  rate — were  continued  it 
would  take  a  generation  to  replace  the  on 
farm  substandard  housing — disregarding  the 
needs  of  small  town  and  rural  nonfarm  fami- 
lies. 

Moreover,  with  five  percent  Interest  rates 
and  no  grant  funds  the  "generation"  figyre 
Is  meaningless  because  most  rural  families 
could  not  qualify  for  loans  even  If  the  funds 
were  available  to  the  agency. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
been  sharply  and  frequently  criticized  for 
keeping  its  "creditworthy"  standards  so  high 
that  most  rural  people  cannot  qualify  for  Its 
housing  loans.  Doubtless  there  is  some  basis 
for  crlUclsm.  but  the  figures  In  Table  5  In- 
dicate that  despite  the  agency's  standards  It 
has  been  lending  all  of  the  money  Presidents 
and  Congresses  have  been  willing  to  make 
available. 

The  best  way  to  get  Farmers  Home  to  liber- 
alize its  credit  standards  U  to  Increase  Its 
loan  funds  to  the  point  where  it  will  have  to 
dig  deeper  among  the  poor.  As  long  as  the 
Congress  doles  out  i>ennlee  instead  of  dollars 
it  Is  not  realistic  to  insist  that  the  agency 
seek  out  poorer  credit  risks  when  It  can  lend 
money  to  the  upper  Income  levels  of  the 
eligible  poca-. 

Last  year.  Congress  amended  Title  V  of  the 
housing  Act  of  1949  to  enable  Farmers  Home 
to  make  direct  loans  at  3  percent  for  50  years 
to  private  nonprofit  corporations  or  coopera- 
tives for  the  construction  on  cooperative 
housing.  Insured  loans  may  be  made  to  in- 
dividuals, cooperatives  and  others,  but  at 
6%  percent  interest  for  only  40  years.  This 
new  program,  particularly  the  50-year,  3  per- 
cent program  could  be  of  great  benefit  to 
self-help  housing.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  no  such  loans  have  been  made  and  that 
no  ofBclal  guidelines  have  been  published. 
ThU  delay  in  issuing  guidelines  would  con- 
cern us  more  if  it  were  not  that  the  $15  mU- 
llon  fund  for  direct  loans  was  exhausted 
months  ago  and  self-help  has  been  excluded 
from  the  fund  for  the  next  year  also  as  Indi- 
cated earlier. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  what  could  be  a  real 
door-opener  for  low-income  people,  duly  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  but  made  inoperative 
by  a  failure  to  provide  funds.  Perhaps  thla 
Subcommittee  could  bring  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  Hovise  and  the  President 
and  enable  the  program  to  become  operative. 

EVOLUTION    OP    FUNCTIONS    AND    PROBLEMS 

Evolving  new  programs  to  meet  needs  Is  no 
easy  process.  The  Importance  of  "institu- 
tional lag"  U  not  restricted  to  the  total  cul- 
ture; vested  Interests  Intrude  at  all  points. 
Established  ways  become  dear  In  themselves 
or  are  defended  out  of  fear  of  what  the  im- 
pact of  change  will  do  to  the  status  and  In- 
come and  security  of  Individuals  In  positions 
of  privilege  and  power.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  Irrational  tp  assume  that  a  riw 
program  like  self-help  novislng.  Involving  new 
processes  and  calling  for  cooperation  among 


•  See  Table  6  for  details. 


diverse  agencies  and  groups,  can  evolve  with- 
out conflict.  The  Important  thing  is  to  resolve 
conflict  wherever  possible  through  discourse 
and  argument  among  the  agencies  or  groups 
involved.  In  a  sense,  confrontation  is  always 
crUls,  and  the  results  are  not  always  positive 
or  creative. 

The  Subcommittee  is  aware  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion,  and  possibly  even  phi- 
losophy, among  groups  concerned  with  the 
self-help  housing  program,  but  our  hope  is 
that  they  can  be  resolved  in  a  reasonably 
honest  give  and  take,  among  Washington 
agencies  and  between  Washington  and  the 
field  groups. 

THERE    ARE    SOLID    ACHIEVEMENTS    AS    WELL    AS 
PROBLEMS 

Despite  the  problems  Involved  in  the  self- 
help  program,  we  do  not  want  anyone  to 
overlook  the  positive  achievements. 

In  New  Jersey  one  of  the  parUcipants.  a 
hired  farm  worker,  not  only  got  a  very  attrac- 
tive house  for  a  little  over  $6,000  but  the  ex- 
perience and  skills  he  got  from  the  self-help 
process  made  It  possible  for  him  to  secure  a 
much  higher  paying  Job  as  a  salesman  in  a 
lumber  yard. 

Florida  examples 

In  Florida,  Mary  Sttur  Joe  and  her  six 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  8  to  16  were 
paying  $1040  a  year  for  a  3-room  frame  shack. 
With  self-help  they  wUl  have  a  modern. 
3-bedroom  house  on  which  the  annual  pay- 
ments will  total  $429.67  a  year  plus  nominal 
amounts  for  Insiirance  and  taxes.  This 
family,  with  an  average  Income  the  preceding 
three  years  of  $2940  a  year,  was  paying  over  a 
third  of  its  income  to  a  slum  landlord  for 
poor,  crowded  housing.  For  a  sixth  of  their 
income  they  will  have  a  house  In  which  I 
would  be  proud  to  live — Indeed  It  Is  very 
close  to  being  the  bouse  I  live  In,  in  terms  of 
square  footage  and  construction. 

Another  lamUy,  Ernest  and  Luz  Castillo 
who  have  been  paying  $864  a  year  for  an  even 
smaller  shack  will  have  a  new  2-bedroom 
house  for  an  annual  mortgage  payment  of 
$392.87,  less  than  half  of  what  they  have 
been  paying  for  very  poor  living  quarters. 
Fidel  and  Alldla  Alvlar  with  8  children, 
formerly  living  in  2  rooms  and  paying  $480  a 
year  will  be  moving  into  a  4-bedroom  house 
for  an  annual  payment  of  $438.45. 

Joaquin  and  Franclsca  Salinas  with  5  chil- 
dren, paid  $720  for  rent  last  year  for  2  rooms 
In  an  almost  uninhabitable  building;  they 
will  be  paying  about  half  that,  $425.45,  for  a 
modern  4-bedroom  house. 

Pennsylvania  example 
In  Chester  County.  Pennsylvania,  a  de- 
pendable worker  earning  the  minimima  wage, 
after  showing  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  con- 
struction work  on  the  seU-help  program,  was 
offered  a  Job  as  a  construction  worker  at 
$3.25  an  hour.  He  had  to  reject  the  offer  be- 
cause he  lived  In  company  housing  and  no 
private  landlord  would  rent  him  a  house  with 
his  large  family  of  8  or  9  chUdren.  When  his 
own  house  is  completed  this  summer,  it  will 
enable  him  to  triple  his  income. 

TheSe  are  some  of  the  positive  achieve- 
ments of  the  self-help  program,  representing 
cooperation  between  local  citizens  and  low- 
Income  famUies  with  a  hand  from  OEO  and 
Farmers  Home. 

In  terms  of  the  meaning  of  self-help  to 
participants,  another  Ulustratlon  might  help. 
In  Florida  one  family  was  found  to  have 
income  too  high  to  be  covered  by  the  OEO 
assistance  program,  so  they  took  the  exact 
house  plan  they  would  have  used  for  self- 
help  borrowed  money  under  Section  602 
from  Farmers  Home  and  hired  a  contractor 
to  buUd  their  house — on  the  same  block  with 
self-help  famUlee.  The  lots  coet  $700.  The 
coet  of  the  house  under  seU-help  Is  $6,260. 
BuUt  by  a  contractor  the  cost  is  $10,360— 


$4,000  higher— and  the  next  lowest  bid  would 
have  pushed  the  cost  up  to  $4,700  higher. 
This  variation  in  cost  represente  the  margin 
that  wUl  allow  tens  of  thousands  of  famUies 
to  have  good  homes,  even  with  higher  inter- 
est rates,  no  starter  grants  or  any  other 
advantages. 

OTHEX     FEDERAL    HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

In  the  brief  period  ISHA  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, we  have  not  had  occasion  to  inquire 
in  depth  Into  the  prospects  for  utilizing  self- 
help  in  cities  with  populations  above  5,500. 
Currently  our  funding  tends  to  restrict  us  to 
small  tovims  and  rural  areas,  and  there  is  no 
agency  above  the  local  level  which  appears 
to  be  pushing  this  technique  in  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

Obviously  self-help  is  not  going  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  new  high-rise 
apartments  and  similar  projects,  but  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  using 
seU-help  in  the  rehabilitation  of  sound  old 
houses. 

We  were  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's Poverty  Message  in  which  he  said: 

"We  must  learn  how  best  to  help  low- 
income  families  own  their  own  homes. 

"I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out.  within 
exUtlng  authority,  a  low  Income  housing- 
ownership  pilot  program,  so  that  these  les- 
sons may  be  learned  and  converted  to  public 
policy  on  a  broad  scale." 

The  President  authorized  $20  million  for 
this  purpose  and  added: 

"The  Program  will — 

"Identify  low-Income  families  with  the  po- 
tential to  build  an  ownership  equity  in  a 
home; 

"Encourage  ownership  equity  to  be  ac- 
quired through  self-help  in  the  construction 
of  homes; 

"New  and  rehabilitated  housing,  single- 
family  homes  and  apartment  structures 
should  be  Included  In  the  program." 

NEW  REHABILITATION   PROGRAM 

Subsequently,  H.UX).  Issued  an  instruction 
handbook  entitled  "Program  for  Purchase 
and  RehabilltaUon  of  Housing  for  Resale  to 
Low-Income  Purchasers"  (Section  221(h)). 
This  handbook  sets  forth  the  guidelines  for 
a  rehablUtatlon  program  which  would  enable 
a  low-income  family,  for  as  lltOe  as  a  $200 
down  payment,  to  secure  a  rehabilitated  home 
or  secure  one  for  rehabilitation.  The  stress  on 
the  use  of  non-profit  groupe  Is  highly  com- 
mendable; the  procedures,  insofar  as  we  grasp 
them  seem  to  be  reasonable.  But  two  things 
are  lacking:  (1)  There  are  no  sponsor  funds 
to  aid  local  groups  In  providing  the  services 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  good  program.  Even 
the  noblest  souls  must  be  fed;  and  (2)  there 
Is  no  mention  of  self-help  as  a  method. 

This  latter  omission  means  that  any  person 
or  organization  seeking  to  aid  In  the  experi- 
mental program  who  knows  about  self-help 
will  have  to  cUmb  the  bureaucraUc  moun- 
tain to  get  new  guidelines,  and  any  person 
who  does  not  know  the  potential  may  neglect 
it  entirely. 

We  trust  these  deficiencies  can  be  corrected. 
The  omission  of  provision  for  self-help  was 
certainly  Inadvertent,  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's unequivocal  endorsement. 

As  to  the  failure  to  provide  any  funds  for 
financing  sponsoring  groups,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Agency,  as  such,  is 
without  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  with  the  broad  programs 
written  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  there 
are  no  funds  anywhere  In  H.U.D.  to  aid  this 
tmpwrtant  experiment. 

Section  221(h)  applies  only  to  rehabUl- 
tatlon.  How  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  H.UX).  Intend  to  Implement  the  assurance 
of  experimentation  with  new  seU-help  hous- 
ing through  H.UJJ.  U  not  yet  clear. 
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»4     APPROACH      TO     BUILDING      DECENT      HOMES 
SHOUU)    BE    NEGLECTED 

[n  solving  a  problem  as  difficult  as  that 
w:  ilch  housing  seems  to  pose  for  a  country 
otlierwlse  noted  for  Its  Ingenuity,  there  la 
nc  justification  for  leaving  any  approach 
U)  lexplored.  No  single  housing  program  la 
gc  Ing  to  do  the  Job.  Indeed  the  whole  com- 
pl  !X  of  legislation  we  have  evolved  seems 
lE  Eidequate  to  the  task.  We  would  like  to 
Be  9  self-help  housing  make  as  big  a  con- 
tr  butlon  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  as 
p<  BSlble,  because  this  method  of  building 
b<  using  Is  the  one  which  lends  Itself  most 
reidlly  to  the  building  of  Individuals  and 
oc  mmunltlee  as  well. 

Currently  the  program  at  the  govern- 
m  sntal  level  hangs  primarily  on  the  funds, 
e£  orts  and  cooperation  of  OEO  and  the 
Fi  irmers  Home  Administration,  except  for 
ti  e  promising  program  of  the  triumvirate 
ol  agencies  working  on  Indian  reservations. 
T  le  agencies  In  H.U.D.  do  not  appear  to  have 
d<  veloped  any  passion  for  self-help  as  yet, 
bi  It  we  hope  that  can  be  achieved — If  not 

passion,  then  a  mild  addiction. 

Present  funding,  however,  is  shaky  and 
Ir  substantial.  Although  so  far  as  I  know, 
tl:  ere  has  been  only  praise  for  the  self-help 
piogram  of  OEO,  that  agency  is  harried  on 
m  iny  fronts  and  seems  to  live  by  Its  wits 
ft]  id  the  grim  presence  of  poverty  so  per- 
v(  slve  and  tragic  that  It  cannot  be  dlsre- 
girded.  In  the  self-help  field,  OEO  neces- 
K  niy  limits  Its  assistance  to  those  who  fall 
w  thin  the  present  definitions  of  poverty. 
T  le  definition  is  hardly  a  credit  to  the 
zlshest  country  In  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
O  BO  has  to  live  with  It,  and  so  do  the  self- 
h  lip  projects.  This  places  a  celling  on  the 
Iz  come  of  thoee  to  whom  OEO  can  lend  a 
li  md  and  potentially  excludes  many  thou- 
s^ncls  who  could  benefit. 

Fanners  Home  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  very  proud  of  its  loss  record 
o'  about  2/100'8  of  one  percent  on  its  loans 
a  Id  pursues  what  it  considers  to  be  an  en- 
tl  rely  reasonable  courses  In  determining  ell- 
g  blllty  for  loans.  Self-help  borrowers  have 
t  >  b«  poor  enough  to  get  under  OEO's  ceil- 
L  ig  and  rich  enough  to  meet  Farmers  Home's 
l<lea  of  being  "creditworthy".  Many,  many 
a  'e  excluded  by  one  or  the  other  restrlc- 
X  on.  Moreover,  Farmers  Home  Is  excluded 
t  om  the  lending  field  in  towns  with  a 
p  jpulatlon  over  5600  and  even  from  the 
'  3«drooins"  of  such  towns. 


apOCESTED  CONSIDEXATION  OF  NEW  LEGISLATION 

With  these  problems  In  mind,  confronted 
^th  them  as  they  have  been  day  by  day  for 
I  »Teral  years,  self-help  people  In  California 
t  Bclded  that  the  only  way  to  secure  an  ade- 
c  uate  self-help  housing  program  was  to  ap- 
I  sal  to  the  Congress  for  special  legislation. 
]  «presentatlve  Sisk  introduced  H.R.  1284. 
t  ubeequently  one  of  the  members  of  this 
f  ubcommlttee,  Mr.  Mathias,  Introduced  a 
c  mllar  bill,  adding  a  very  vital  section  ex- 
I  Ucltly  providing  for  a  revolving  fund  for 
( ite  purchase  and  development.  Subsequently 
]  lepresentatlve  Brown  introduced  a  bill  Iden- 
^cal  to  that  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  pxirpose  of  these  bills  would  be  to  cut 
ikirough  the  confiictlng  rules  of  the  various 
I  gencles  by  establishing  a  new  self-help  hous- 
1  ig  agency  in  H.U.D.,  to  serve  city  and  town 
t  like,  to  provide  grant  funds  for  the  vital 
\  unction  of  sponsor,  to  provide  loan  funds 
j  or  mortgages,  at  3  percent.  These  bills  are 
1  lO  more  than  an  attempt  to  spell  out  In 

I  eglslatlon  a  logical  program,  if  self-help  as 

I I  method  is  to  make  a  maximum  contrlbu- 
•  ion  to  the  housing  problem.  There  have  been 
I  to  hearings  on  the  bills,  and  as  far  as  I 
1  Lnow,  H.UJD.  has  never  even  furnished  an 
I  ifflclal  analysis,  i.e.  opinion  of  them.  These 
I  ilila  are  the  product  of  study  and  thought 
'  >y   the   most   experienced   of  the  self-help 


groups  in  the  nation,  and  we  commend  them 
to  you  for  consideration. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Senator  Percy  of 
Blinols  introduced  his  much-discussed  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  He  was  Joined  in  sponsorship 
by  36  other  Senators.  On  the  same  day,  the 
bill  was  Introduced  in  this  House  with  over 
a  hundred  sponsors.  The  Introduction  of 
these  bills  is  an  indication  of  profound  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  progress  we  have  been 
making  In  furnishing  decent  homes  for  Amer- 
ican families,  and  also  a  healthy  indication 
of  the  willingness  of  groups  of  varying  view- 
points to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

The  Percy  bill  would  try  a  new  tact  of 
putting  more  stress  on  the  work  of  local 
groups  of  citizens  in  solving  the  housing 
problem,  supported  by  a  one-year  supply  of 
grant  funds  to  aid  sponsors,  and  imple- 
mented by  low  interest  rate  money,  subsi- 
dized by  the  Treasury.  I  have  attached  a  brief 
comparison  of  the  Sisk  and  Percy  bills  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement. 

Without  commenting  on  the  detailed  items 
in  the  bills.  I  would  point  to  one  omission 
which  our  experience  indicates  is  serious — 
in  both  bills — and  another  ommission  in  the 
Percy  bill  which  we  think  is  very  serious. 
Neither  bill  provides  for  grant  or  starter 
funds  to  enable  self-help  to  reach  into  the 
lower  levels  of  family  income.  The  Percy  bill, 
except  for  one  year,  provides  no  continuing 
funds  to  support  sponsors. 

Nevertheless,  these  bills  represent  what  is 
needed — continued  search  for  ways  to  im- 
prove old  programs  and  create  new  ones. 

NORWAY   FOUND   A  WAY 

None  of  the  programs  for  housing  for  the 
really  poor  seems  to  approach  the  simplicity 
of  the  program  undertaken  by  Norway  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Confronted  by  a 
major  housing  shortage,  Norway  provided 
for  regular  housing  loans — roughly  compara- 
ble to  Federal  Housing  or  Farmers  Home  pro- 
grams— but  knowing  that  the  private  money 
market  and  the  private  building  industry 
together  could  not  get  decent  housing  to  the 
really  low-income  families,  Norway  went 
further.  It  provided  that  the  government 
would  pick  up  what  constitutes  a  second 
trust,  up  to  40  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
a  hoxise  and  hold  it  as  a  non-amortlzable, 
non-interest  bearing  loan.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, If  a  poor  family  needed  a  $10,000 
house  to  live  decently  and  could  afford  to 
pay  on  no  more  than  a  $6,000  mortgage  the 
government  would  pick  up  the  $4,000  bal- 
ance and  hold  it  as  a  claim  against  any 
amount  over  $6,000  if  the  house  were  sold. 

THERE   ARE    MANY    WAYS BUT    COMMITMENT    IS 

ESSENTIAL 

There  are  many  ways  to  get  decent  houses 
for  the  poor,  through  subsidized  public  hous- 
ing, through  subsidized  private  housing, 
rental  or  individually  owned,  through  self- 
help  supplemented  by  starter  grants  or 
through  some  such  arrangement  as  Norway 
used — to  list  only  a  few  possibilities.  The 
main  requirement  is  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  reflected  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress.  That  com- 
mitment may  be  forming,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  yet  a  fact.  In  the  presence  of  such  a 
commitment,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  would 
not  block  progress  because  there  are  plenty 
of  alternates  to  be  sacrificed.  Including  the 
mass  of  fancy  office  buildings  and  other  non- 
essentials which  are  blotting  out  the  land- 
scape. 

We  trust  the  discourse  set  in  motion  by 
this  committee  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  commitment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  to  my  favorite  letter  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  written  from  Pontaine- 
bleau.  Prance,  October  28,  1785,  to  his  friend 


James  Madison.  Jefferson,  who  was  our  am- 
bassador to  the  French  government,  spoke 
of  the  countryside  and  a  poor  woman  he  had 
talked  to  that  day  who  had  burst  into  tears 
of  gratitude  when  he  gave  her  a  few  cents 
for   acting  as  his  guide.   "This,"  he  wrote, 
"with  the  solitude  of  my  walk,  led  me  into  a 
train    of    reflections    on    that    unequal    di- 
vision of  property  which  occasions  the  num- 
berless  Instances   of  wretchedness   which  I 
have  observed  in  this  country  and  all  over 
Europe.  The  property  of  this  country  is  ab- 
solutely concentrated  in  a  very  few  hands 
.  .  .  these  employ  the  flower  of  the  country 
as  servants,  some  of  them  having  as  many 
as    200    domestic(s)    .  .  .  they    employ    also 
a    great    number    of    manufacturers,    and 
tradesmen,   and  lastly  the  class  of  labour- 
ing husbandmen.  But  after  all,  there  comes 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  classes,  that 
is,  the  poor  who  cannot  find  work.  I  asked 
myself  what  would   be   the  reason   that  so 
many  should   be  permitted   to  beg  who  are 
willing  to  work,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  uncultivat- 
ed lands?  ...  It  should  seem  then  that  it 
must  be   because   of   the   enormous   wealth 
of  the  proprietors  which  places  them  above 
attention  to  the  Increase  of  their  revenue  by 
permitting  these  lands  to  be  laboured.  I  am 
conscious   that  an   equal   division   of   prop- 
erty is  impracticable.  But  the  consequences 
of   this   enormous   inequality   producing  so 
much  misery  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  leg- 
islators cannot  Invent  too  many  devices  for 
sub-dividing  property,  only   taking  care  to 
let  their  subdivisions  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  natural  affections  of  the  human  mind 
.  .  .  Another    means    of    silently    lessening 
the  inequality  of  property  Is  to  exempt  all 
from  taxation  below  a  certain  point,  and  to 
tax  the  higher  portions  of  property  in  geo- 
metrical progression  as  they  rise.  Whenever 
there  is  in  any  country,  uncultivated  lands 
and  unemployed  poor.  It  is  clear  that  the 
laws  of  property  have  been  so  far  extended 
as    to   violate   natural   right.    The    earth   Is 
given  as  a  common  stock  for  man  to  labor 
and  live  on.  If  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry we  allow  It  to  be  appropriated,  we 
must  take  care  that  other  employment  be 
provided  to  those  excluded  from  the  appro- 
priation. II  we  do  not,  the  fundamental  right 
to  labor   the   earth   returns   to   the   unem- 
ployed ..." 

Within  less  than  a  decade  after  Jefferson 
wrote  those  words,  France  was  In  flames  as 
an  embittered  people  rose  In  bloody  rebel- 
lion against  an  unconcerned  establishment. 
Jefferson  wrote  of  a  basically  agricultural 
and  feudal  society,  and  his  description  Is  not 
directly  applicable  to  our  own  advanced 
industrial  society.  But  when  he  speaks 
of  the  lack  of  concern  for  the  "poor 
who  cannot  find  work",  the  lack  of 
concern  of  the  affluent  for  wasted  resources 
and  human  beings,  and  the  gross  inequalities 
of  wealth,  there  is  a  haunting  reflection  of 
our  society.  One  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
Appalachians,  the  displaced  cotton  tenants, 
the  Insecure,  underpaid  and  unemployed,  and 
those  embittered  by  the  denial  of  rights  be- 
cause of  race.  In  countryside  or  ghetto.  But 
my  main  purpose  in  making  reference  to  this 
letter  is  his  stress  on  "The  earth  Is  given  as 
a  common  stock  for  man  to  labor  and  live 
on  .  .  .  and  the  fundamental  right  to  labor 
the  earth  .  .  .  returns  .  .  ."  Those  are  words 
out  of  an  agrarian  society,  but  surely  we 
can  rephrase  them  in  terms  of  our  rich  in- 
dustrial society.  We  can  Interpret  them  to 
understand  the  present  cry  that  if  a  man  is 
denied  a  Job  in  our  society  he  is  effectively 
being  denied  membership  in  the  human 
family. 

When  a  person  Is  forced  to  live  In  miser- 
able squalor,  in  housing  unfit  for  livestock, 
he  and  his  family  have  been  cast  out;  he  and 
his  children  are  being  denied  one  of  the  most 
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fundamental  physical  needs  of  life— and  the 
dignity  to  which  every  human  being  is  en- 

^  to  this  redefining  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
a  20th  century  setting,  surely  they  Include 
food  and  a  job  and  a  hoxise  fit  for  human 
beings  And  if  the  house  Is  available  in  no 
other  way,  surely  a  family  should  be  al- 
lowed to  build  its  own  with  the  necessary 
credit  and  supervision,  to  make  that  pos- 
sible This  Is  so  simple  and  fundamental  a 
need,  we  must  not  continue  to  neglect  It. 
Nor  should  government  unconcern  force  fam 


Uies  of  little  education,  out-moded  skills,  or 
overage  to  be  boxed  into  rural  sliims  or  forced 
to  migrate  to  South  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Har- 
lem or  Watts  In  search  of  Jobs  that  do  not 
exist  and  homes  they  cannot  afford  or  which 
are  not  fit  to  live  In. 

People  are  so  much  better  off  In  a  place 
where  they  know  other  people  and  the  area 
rather  than  being  forced  into  an  alien  city 
where  they  know  no  one  at  all,  and  where 
they  have  no  marketable  skills.  What  is 
needed  In  rural  areas  Is  a  real  basis  for  hope 
and  expectation  for  that  is  why  they  go  to 

A  Brief  Comparison  of  the  Sisk  Bill  (H.R.  1^284)  and  the  Percy  Bill  (S.  1592) 


the  cities  and  that  going  has  for  many  of 
them  meant  only  bitter  experiences  and 
dashed  hopes  .  .  . 

It  is  -not  that  people  should  be  compelled 
to  remain  in  rural  areas,  but  they  should 
not  be  forced  into  the  cities  for  lack  of  de- 
cent housing,  economic  opportunity,  medi- 
cal and  educational  services  .  .  .  And  the 
creation  of  a  decent  rural  America  can  be- 
gin with  a  commitment  on  housing  which 
creates  employment  and  Income  and  pro- 
vides a  foundation  for  stability,  self-respect 
and  human  dignity. 


Purpose 


OLD 


NEW 


To  aid  in  providing  housing  for  low-Income  families  through 
self-belp.  Method 


To  aid  in  providing  housing  for  low-income  families. 


Bv  eetabllshlng  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment a  new  agency,  financed  out  of  public  funds,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  H.U.D. 


The  Secretary  of  H.UX>.  would  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
organizations  which  would  sponsor  and  administer  self-help  hous- 
ing programs. 


By  establishing  a  private  nonprofit  federal  corporation,  con- 
trolled by  18  men,  of  whom  6  would  be  appointed  by  the  Pres. 
of  the  US  and  12  would  be  representatives  of  business,  finance, 
organized  labor,  state  and  local  public  agencies,  nonprofit  hottsing 
groups,  and  the  general  public  (2  from  each  type  of  organization). 

Administration  and  operations 

The  NaUonal  Home  Ownership  Foundation  (corporation)  would 
receive  $3  million  for  administration  the  first  year  and  thereafter 
would  have  to  secure  all  administrative  funds  from  private  sources. 
Replacements  for  Directors  would  be  nominated  by  the  Board  and 
this  nomination  would  be  the  same  as  election  unless  a  weighted 
malQiity  of  all  borrowers  from  the  foundation  voted  against  his 
nomination.  The  Foundation  would  work  to  help  organize  local 
organizations  interested  in  promoting  home  ownership,  make  "plan- 
ning loans"  and  other  wise  encourage  organization,  etc.  These  same 
powers  are  Implied  In  the  Sisk  bill,  but  not  spelled  out. 

Who  could  participate  in  the  benefits 

Families  who  could  not  otherwise  buy  decent  housing,  and  only  Same, 

then  if  they  would  be  able  to  pay  off  the  required  mortgage. 

Loan  limits 

NO  loan  limit  except  the  obvious  one  that  the  family  must  be  No  loan  above  $12,500,  except  In  special  high  cost  areas, 

able  to  pay  off  the  debt.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

No  grant  funds.  No  grant  funds. 

Interest  rate  on  loans 


Three  percent  for  33  years.  The  U.S.  Treasury  would  provide  the 
mortgage  money  and  the  government  would  subsidize  the  difference 
between  3  percent  and  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury. 


To  be  fixed  by  the  Foundation  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasury 
would  pay  the  difference  between  what  the  Foundation  could  borrow 
money  for  and  the  rate  fixed  for  home  buyers. 


Financing 
Directly  out  of  the  Treasury  as  authorized  by  the  Congress,  either  ^y  sale  of  Foundation  •;debentures-^  In  the  open  market,  but 

from  taxes  or  by  the  sale  of  securities  guaranteed  100  percent  by         guaranteed  100  percent  by  the  iTeasury, 
the  Treasury.  ^^^^  ^^^^,  self-help 


Nothing  but  self-help  housing.  Down  payment  would  be  family 
labor. 


Loan  criteria  Include  "Prospective  homeowners  shall  to  the  extent 
feasible  be  given  the  opportunity  to  contribute  the  value  of  their 
labor  as  equity  In  their  dwellings." 


To  whom  can  loans  be  made 


Through  corporations,  agencies.  Institutions,  organizations  and 
other  associations  to  low-Income  individuals  participating  in  self- 
help  hotislng. 


To  "eligible  borrowers"  which  are  broadly  based,  oommunlty- 
wlde  organizations  devoted  to  providing  housing,  and  supporting 
programs  for  training,  employment,  credit  counselling,  etc..  which 
In  turn  lend  to  low-income  families. 


Nothing. 

The  family  gets  the  profit. 

No  provision. 

Subject  to  present  federal  law. 


What  happens  when  family  income  increases 

The  Treasury  can  assess  the  family  for  additional  payments. 

What  if  the  family  sells  the  house,  presumably  for  more  than  it  cost 

The  family  gets  the  profit  after  the  Treasury  deducts  all  of  the 
Interest  subsidy. 

Income  protection  insurance  for  families 

Recommended,  but  not  required. 

Equal  opportunity 


No  discrimination  allowed  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin.  This  is  present  federal  law  where  federal  funds 
are  Involved. 

Funds  available 

Grant  ^^ney  for  sponsors:   As  provided  by  Congress,  no  fixed  ^Or-^f-Lris^ovTJId  fy  CSv^rl^^e^n^tL^^^^.  "7- 

^M^^-age  money:  As  provided  by  Congre-.  no  nxe.  amount.  ,,^°S%-,Td^;  ^,^^'ilJ^\;nrst;^ 

year.  $60  million  the  third  year. 
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Swree  of  lotn  funds 


Sponsofing  orgsnization— €<»»ernmenf  agency,  church,   anion,  or 
other  nonprofit  group— Proriding  guidance  and  technical  funds 


->    Group  organizer  and  coordinator 


Local  agent  certifying  eligibility 


Families  in  need  of  housing    ►    Community  advisory  committee 


Group  A,  6  to  20  familie 


Group  B,  6  to  20  families 


Group  C,  6  to  20  families 


I 
Construction  supervisor,  and  technician 

TABLE  l.-NUMBERS  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  U.S.  HOUSING  UNITS,  STANDARD  AND  SUBSTANDARD  (CENSUS  OF  1960) 

Plumbers  in  millionsj 


Location 


All  occupied  units 


Substandard  units 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total - - 53.  0 

Farm - 3.6 

Nonfarm...- «■  * 


100 
190 
100 


8.6 
1.5 
7.1 


16 
42 
14 


OF  HOUSEHOLDS  HEADED  BY  GROUPS  OTHER  THAN  PRIMARY  FAMILIES,  29  PERCENT  WERE  IN  SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING 

[Numbers  in  millions] 


^^^ ^ 

V 

All 

occup 

led 

units 

Substandard  units 

Type  of  household 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total. 

Primary  individual 

Primary  family                 

53.0 

8.0 

45.0 

100 

100 

100 

8.6 
Zi 
6.4 

14 

TABLE  2.— HOUSING  CONDITION  AND  CROWDING— PRIMARY  NONFARM  FAMILIES  BY  RACE  OF  HEAD  AND  INCOME  1960 

(Numbers  in  millionsl 


Number 


Rxe  of  head  and  income  of 
fatnily 

Total 

Housing  condition  > 

Standard 

Substandard 

Not         Crowded ' 
crowded  ' 

plus  stand- 
ard but 
crowded 

Percent  distribution 

All  primary  nonfarm  families 

Income  under  14  000 

41.7 

11.9 

29.9 

3.9 

2.3 

1.6 

.        37.8 

9.5 

.        28.2 

33.0 

7.5 
25.5 

1.8 
.8 

1.0 
31.1 

6.7 
24.4 

3.8 

1.0 

2.8 

.6 

.3 

.3 

3.2 

.7 

2.5 

5.0 
3.4 
1.6 
1.5 
1.2 
.3 
3.5 
2.2 
L3 

8.7 
4.3 

Income  $4,000  or  more 

Nonwhite  head              

4.4 

2.1 

IncAffle  under  S4  000 

1.5 

Income  J4,0OO  or  more 

White  Nead         

.6 
6.6 

Income  under  S4  000         .  . 

2.8 

Income  J4,000  or  more. 

3.8 

Number 


Race  of  head  and  income  of 
family 


Total 


Housing  condition  > 

Substandam 

Standard  Tlus  stand- 

Substandard     ard  but 

Not         Crowded '  crowded 

crowded ' 


Percent  distribution 


All  primary  nonfarm  families. 

Income  under  $4,000 

Income  $4,000  or  more 

Nonwhite  head 

Income  under  $4,000 

Income  $4,000  or  more... 

Whitehead 

Income  under  $4,000 

Income  $4,00C  or  more... 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


79 

9 

63 

8 

85 

9 

47 

15 

35 

13 

63 

19 

82 

8 

70 

7 

87 

9 

12 
29 

5 
38 
52 
18 

9 
23 

5 


21 
37 
15 
53 
65 
37 
18 
30 
14 


■  Census  data,  1960: 


Units 


Percent  of 
total 


16 


Total  occupied  housing  units 53,000,000 

Total  substandard 8,600,000 

Total  farm.. 3,600,000 

Total  substandard 1,500,000 

Total  nonfarm 49,400,000 

Total  substandard 7.100.000 


42 


14 


44  percent  of  all  bmilies  with  noewhite  heads  occupied  substandard  bousing.  42  perceirt  of 
farm  households  headed  by  nonwhites  occupied  substandard  houses. 
>  The  Housing  Yearbook,  the  National  Housing  Conference,  1966,  p.  96. 
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Type  of  household 


Total 


Housing  condition  < 


Standard 


Substandard 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 


All  households,  U.S.: 
Total 

Nonwhite  head... 
Whitehead 

Nonfarm  households: 
Total 

Nonwhite  head... 
Whitehead 

Farm  households: 
Total. 

Nonwhite  head... 
Whitehead 


53.0 


44.4 


8.6 


5.2 
47.9 


49.4 


2.9 
41.5 


42.3 


Type  of  household 


Total 


Housing  condition  i 


Standard 


Substandard 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 


4.9 
44.6 


3.6 


2.9 
39.5 


2.1 


.3 
3.3 


(-') 


2.1 


2.3 
6.4 

7.1 

2.0 
5.1 

1.5 

.3 
1.2 

All  households.  U.S.: 
Total. 

Nonwhite  head. 
Whitehead 

Nonfarm  households: 
Total... 

Nonwhite  head  . 
Whitehead 

Farm  households: 
Total.... 

Nonwhite  head.. 
Whitehead 


100 


100 
100 


84 


56 
87 


100 


86 


100 
100 


100 


59 
89 


58 


100 
100 


63 


IS 


44 
13 


14 


41 
12 


42 


92 
il 


1  Census  data.  1960:  

NuriTber  Percent 

(millions)  ol  total     _ 

Total  occupied  housing  units. ^^-^    "  \k 

Total  substandard °° 

Totalfarm ,?    42 

Total  sudstandard ' •  ^ 

Total  nonfarm. y  .     a 

Total  substaridar^ --— ^.1^^^ — 

44  percent  of  all  families  with  nonwhite  heads  occupied  substandard  housing.  92  percent  of 
farm  households  headed  by  nonwhites  occupied  substandard  houses. 

2  Fewer  than  50  000. 

TABLE  4.-FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  MUTUAL  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 


Stale  and  county 


Furnishing 
construction 
supervision 


Loans  approved 


Loans  authorized 

and  projects  under 

consideration 


Units 


Cost 


Units 


Cost 


Arizona:  Pima FHA 

Arkansas: 

Cross FHA 

Lee FHA 

California: 

Tulare --  OEO 

Kings OEO 

Fresno OtO 

Merced OEO 

Stanislaus .--  OEO 

Sacramento.. (?) 

Colorado -  - 

Florida: 

Lee --  OEO 

Hardee FHA 

Manatee FHA 

Hillsborough FHA 

Kentucky:  Pike .--  FHA 

Louisiana:  SL  John FHA 

Maine:  Androscoggin (?) 


12 
6 


$75, 900 
32,170 


24        $154,000 


117 

21 

12 

7 


826, 010 

156,610 

95,  830 

53,800 


7 
10 


38, 150 

56,000 


30 
40 
30 
24 
30 
6 
5 

20 
8 
6 
12 
19 
20 
7 


41,000 

220,  000 
300,  000 
240, 000 
186, 780 
250, 000 
42, 000 
25, 000 


State  and  county 


120, 000 

44,  000 

33, 000 

66, 000 

112,000 

112,000 

42, 000 

Maryland:  Anne  Arundel 

Mississippi:  _„, 

Oktibbeha r"A 

Attala.-.. - J."J 

Jefferson  Davis r|]^ 

Winston.... ---  r"J 

Hancock -  f"*^ 

New  Jersey:  -„. 

Cumberland ;"** 

Middlesex  and  Mercer (■) 

New  York:  Ulster ---  \<l^ 

North  Carolina:  Macon "tu 

Oklahoma:  Caddo "^u 

Oregon:  Washington -  ^1) 

Pennsylvania:  Chester -  "tu 


Furnishing 
construction 
supervision 


(?) 


Loans  approved 


Loans  authorized 

and  projects  under 

consideration 


Units 


Cost 


Units 


Pennsylvania: 
Puerto  Rico:  Orocovis, 

Texas:  Bexar 

Vermont:  Franklin 

Washington:  Yakima.. 


(') 
OEO 

FHA 
FHft. 


19 
7 
8 

10 

5 

11 
12 
U 


33, 000 
27.  500 


130.100 
55.  500 
76.220 
59,500 
35,  520 

98,'666 
46, 980 
22,400 


Cost 


42,000 

36.000 
30,  000 
30, 000 

50^000 


7 

25 

30 


18 


50,000 

(?) 

102,700 

50,666 
162,000 


'  American  Friends  Service  Committee  provided  construction  supervision  lor  1st  20  units. 
-Cranbury  Housing  Association. 


;  The  Social  Programs  Administration  of  Commonwealth  Government  ol  Puerto  Rk 


TABLE  5.-NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR,  1961-67 


Number  of  loans  made 


Fiscal  year 


Initial 


Subsequent 


Total 


Budget 
estimate 
(millions) 


Total 

loans 

(millions) 


Amount 

of  loans 

over  (+)  or 

under  (— ) 
budget 
estimate 

(millions) 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
I%5. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


8,025 
10,  641 
19.  059 
13,664 
15,031 
30,908 


728 
640 
693 
576 
588 
1,121 


8,753 
11,281 
19,752 
14, 240 
15,619 
32,029 
245,000 


$40 
75 
187 
132 
131 
265 
335 


$70.3 

96.3 

186.3 

130.4 

130.9 

•258.5 

3  418. 0 

•  505.0 


+$30. 3 

+21.3 

-.7 

-1.6 

-.1 

-6.5 

2+83.0 


'  Insured  kians  first  became  available  November  1965. 

■  Estimated  for  1967.  Actual  loans  through  May  totaled  $369,000,000. 
'  House  appropriations  hearings,  1%7,  p.  468. 


LABOR'S  STAKE  IN  CIVIL 
TRANQUILLITY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  clearest  thinking  being  done  in  the 
United  States  today  on  the  perturbing 
question  of  this  summer's  civil  disturb- 
ances has  emerged  from  the  American 
labor  movement. 

Labor,  of  course,  has  a  major  stake  in 
civil  tranquillity.  The  homes  that  may  be 
burned  in  such  turmoil  as  engulfed 
nearly  30  cities  this  summer  are  in- 
variably workers'  homes.  The  stores  and 
plants  and  factories  that  are  gutted  are 
those  that  provide  jobs  for  workers  and 
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food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  people  who  are  killed  or  in- 
jured are  nearly  always  workers. 

Labor  realizes,  also,  that  it  has  another 
stake — a  broad,  encompassing  stake — In 
the  problem  of  civil  strife.  The  keystone 
of  any  democratic  labor  movement  must 
be  the  unity  of  all  workers,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origins.  Any- 
thing that  imperils  vmity,  anything  that 
divides  or  creates  schisms,  seriously 
weakens  the  labor  movement  in  all  its 
fxmctions— organizing,  bargaining  collec- 
tively, and  political  action.  Parenthet- 
ically, a  recent  poll  conducted  for  the 
APL-CIO  disclosed  that  Negroes  com- 
prise 13  percent  of  American  trade  union 
membership,  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  total 
population. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  American 
unions  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  hard, 
clear  thinking  about  this  simimer's  dis- 
turbances and  about  what  must  be  done 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  An  excellent 
example  of  lucid  trade  union  thinking 
Is  an  editorial  written  by  President  Gor- 
don Freeman,  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and 
appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Elec- 
trical Workers  Journal.  Because  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  read  beneficially  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  on  the  Riots 
(By  Gordon  M.  Freeman) 
What  haa  been  happening  In  Newark  and 
Detroit,  New  York  and  Cambridge,  Maryland 
and  In  many  other  communities  all  over  our 
land,  la  perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  yet  to 
touch  our  naUon.  Rioting,  fighting,  sniping, 
looting,  burning,  by  our  own  citizens  Is  al- 
most inconceivable — but  It  Is  with  us  here 
and  now.  It  has  g^t  to  stop  and  we  laud  the 
action  of  President  Johnson  In  saying  that 
It  will  be  stopped. 

This  nation  is  aware  of  the  bad  slum  con- 
ditions, the  depressing  life  which  must  exist 
In  Its  many  Negro  ghettos.  It  is  trying  harder 
than  ever  before  to  do  something  about  It. 
Many  cities  already  show  marked  Improve- 
ment as  programs  of  slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal  and  anti-poverty  programs  move 
forward. 

Many  of  our  poorer  citizens  have  waited  a 
long  time  for  Improvements — for  better  hous- 
ing, better  educational  opportunities,  more 
Jobs,  Some  are  going  to  have  to  wait  even 
longer.  This  Is  not  easy.  But  It  Is  no  excuse 
for  resort  to  violence.  There  Is  no  excuse  for 
burning,  plUaglng,  looting,  killing.  The  peo- 
ple who  begin  the  riots  must  be  dealt  with 
severely.  They  are  doing  terrible  damage  to 
the  country  to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 
They  are  creating  more  pain  and  suffering 
for  their  Negro  brethren  they  say  they  wish 
to  help,  in  rendering  them  homeless  and 
hungry.  And  they  are  causing  Irreparable 
damage  to  their  own  cause  of  asking  a  better 
life  for  the  Negro  population  of  our  nation. 
They  are  again  building  up  resentment  and 
hatred  against  themselves  and  their  cause — 
two  evUs.  that  UtUe  by  little  and  pains- 
takingly, were  beginning  to  crumble. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  final  point  In  this 
editorial.  The  honest  Indignation  and  disgust 
that  we  all  feel  as  we  watch  the  rioting 
spread  from  city  to  city,  must  not  cause  us 
to  withdraw  our  support  for  the  humane  pro- 
grams proposed  to  aUevlate  slum  conditions 


and  poverty  In  all  parts  of  our  nation.  We 
condemn  the  violence,  but  we  must  continue 
to  condemn  the  causes  which  helped  to  bring 
on  the  erupUons,  and  strive  to  eliminate 
them.  We  cannot  give  up  this  fight  for  what 
Is  right  and  good,  and  just  for  our  country, 
because  a  few  misguided  Individuals  have 
set  forth  on  a  program  of  shock  and  destruc- 
tion. We  must  stop  the  Individuals  but  we 
must  not  stop  our  crusade  to  make  this  na- 
tion a  fine  and  decent  place  for  people  to  Uve 
In.  whether  their  skin  Is  white  or  black,  brown 
or  red  or  yellow. 

This  nation  was  founded  years  ago  as  a 
refuge,  a  land  of  peace  and  freedom  for  all. 
We  win  overcome  these  riots  and  we  will 
overcome  their  causes.  We  will  pursue  the 
American  dream. 


PUBLIC   INTEREST  IN  HIGH-SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  mounting  tide  of  public  Interest 
and  anticipation  regarding  the  high- 
speed ground  transportation  program  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
first  tangible  results  of  this  program, 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
initiating,  have  begun  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  more  are  scheduled  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Just  last  Monday,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  a  press  conference  in  the 
capital  of  my  State  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  there  of  a  brand  new  tur- 
bine powered  train,  built  by  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  which  is  due  to  begin 
demonstration  passenger  service  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  in  the  next  few 
months.  Already  in  operation  in  New 
Jersey  are  four  high-speed  test  cars 
which  already  have  attained  speeds  of 
156  miles  per  hour  and  which  are  fully 
outfitted  with  instruments  and  sensing 
devices  to  monitor  their  safety  and  re- 
liability. And  soon  to  be  delivered  are  50 
high-speed,  electrically  powered  i>assen- 
ger  cars  which  are  scheduled  to  begin 
revenue  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  October  29. 

All  of  these  are  elements  of  the  high- 
speed groimd  transportation  project, 
which  is  of  special  concern  to  us  in  the 
Senate  at  this  time  because  the  Trans- 
portation Department  appropriation  bill 
is  pending  before  us.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  appropriation  for  this  excellent  pro- 
gram was  cut  44  percent  by  the  House 
appropriations  committee,  and  while 
only  a  portion  of  the  cuts  effects  the 
projects  I  have  just  mentioned,  several 
long-range  aspects  of  the  program  are 
placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  While  I  real- 
ize that  some  of  these  cuts  may  have  to 
be  sustained  because  of  the  hard  pres- 
sures on  the  Federal  budget  at  this  time, 
I  do  hope  that  the  basic  elements  of  this 
important  program  can  be  funded  at  this 
time  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption 
in  its  important  mission. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting,  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  evi- 
dence of  wide  public  interest  which  has 
already  accumulated  in  support  of  the 
high-speed  ground  transportation  pro- 
gram. People  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  expressing  not  just  curiosity  but 
a  lively  consumers'  Interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. They  see  this  program  as  a  means 
of  solving  their  own  future  transport 
needs  and  they  want  to  know  how  soon 
it  will  apply  to  them.  Some  of  this  public 


Interest  was  strikingly  reflected  in  a  re- 
cent survey  of  newspaper  editorial  pages 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  edi- 
torial comments  from  21  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Ciunberland  (Md.)  News, 
June  1,  1967] 

Real  Rapid  Transit  System  in  Sight 

AH  the  optimistic  talk  about  high-speed 
train  service  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington never  quite  convinced  the  skeptics. 
But  If  seeing  Is  believing,  riding  the  train 
of  tomorrow  Is  even  more  persuasive. 

Those  who  made  the  test  runs  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Trenton  harbor  no  doubt 
about  a  place  for  accelerated  service  In  the 
commuter's  future.  Speeds  up  to  156  miles 
an  hour  were  achieved  smoothly  and  com- 
fortably. Starting  and  stopping  produced  no 
discomfort.  Test  engineers  hold  no  reserva- 
tions about  the  road  bed's  "safety  reserve." 

Needed  for  the  success  of  the  operation  Is 
a  selling  campaign  to  win  back  riders  who 
have  deserted  railroads  for  planes,  buses  and 
automobiles. 

Railroads  are  not  vrtthout  resources  In  such 
competition.  Their  rights-of-way  remain  un- 
impeded by  the  glut  which  congests  ve- 
hicular travel.  Their  centrally  located  termi- 
nals and  stations  also  can  cut  travel  time 
which  planes,  for  all  their  speed  aloft,  have  to 
bear. 

In  any  case  the  population,  still  concen- 
trated In  metropolitan  areas,  provides  a  mar- 
ket for  all  types  of  transportation  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Rapid  transit  has  no  peer 
for  short-haul  service.  The  test  runs  along 
the  Pennsy  have  gone  a  long  way  to  prove 
its  feasibility. 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)  Union, 
May  2, 1967] 
Dead  Ahead:  New  Rail  Era 
The  high-speed  train  experiment  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  federal  government  and 
the   Pennsylvania   Railroad   has   to   be   put 
down  already  aa  an  unqualified  success.  This 
week's  test  on  a  New  Jersey  stretch  of  the 
New  York-to-Washlngton  run  proved  that 
speeds  up  to  156  miles  em  hour  are  feasible 
and  comfortable. 

Not  that  this  is  a  surprise;  no  one  doubted 
that  high-speed  rail  transit  was  on  the  way. 
But  the  test  run  was  convincing  evidence 
that  technology  and  federal  money  are  a 
formidable  combination  when  they're  backed 
up   by   public   necessity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  this  same  combina- 
tion sent  rail  passenger  service  In  the  north- 
east on  its  way  to  the  graveyard.  The  post- 
war popularity  of  the  automobile  forced  a 
road-building  revolution — with  federal 
funds.  But  commercial  and  pleasure  travel 
demanded  still  more  speed  and  conven- 
ience; hence  the  growth  of  airlines  and 
their  support  facilities — partly,  at  least,  with 
federal  funds.  The  railroads'  share  of  all 
this  was  decline — with  federal  regulation 
and  government  taxes. 

Another  shift  now  is  beginning,  and  prob- 
ably Just  In  time.  As  even  the  new  super- 
highways become  clogged,  as  space  for  new 
asphalt  ribbons  dwindles,  as  the  automo- 
bile's exhaust  befouls  the  air.  as  the  same 
air  is  traversed  by  more  and  more  planes 
In  increasingly  dangerous  proximity,  public 
attention  swings  to  a  new  kind  of  rail  transit 
because  that  Is  where  the  public  necessity 
lies. 

Imagine  zooming  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington in  21,4  hours  by  train.  That  was  the 
promise  of  this  week's  experiment.  New  Eng- 
land's slightly  different  version  of  high-speed 
rail  service  is  not  far  behind.  The  old  pas- 
senger trains  survive  as  unwilling  ghosts, 
impressed  Into  service  beyond  their  legltl- 
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mate  retirement  age  becavise  their  suc- 
cessor was  not  in  sight.  Soon  It  will  be  up 
to  communities  like  Springfield  to  see  that 
full  advantage  Is  taken  of  the  brand-new 
railroad  era  now  looming  ahead. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  May  25, 

1967] 

Speed  on  the  Rails 

Something  special  in  the  way  of  train 
transportation  has  been  unveiled  in  a  co- 
operative effort  involving  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  federal  government. 

While  yesterday's  test  in  New  Jersey  of  a 
high  speed  passenger  train  has  no  Immediate 
meaning  for  this  area,  the  hope  is  that 
someday  Springfield  and  Hartford  will  be 
part  of  a  rapid  transit  loop  linking  those 
cities  and  Boston  and  New  York. 

At  yesterday's  public  test  on  a  21  mile 
stretch  of  track  between  Trenton  and  New 
Brunswick,  a  four-car  specially  designed  train 
reached  a  top  speed  of  156  miles  an  hour. 

Inside,  there  was  no  discomfort  for  pas- 
sengers, although,  outside,  the  speed  of  the 
train,  passing,  made  It  diffloilt  for  photo- 
graphers to  take  pictures. 

The  New  Jersey  test  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  planning  for  high  speeds  on  the  New 
Haven  line.  The  Budd  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
manufactured  the  cars  used  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey test,  and  the  new  style  is  Intended  for 
the  New  York-Washington  run.  United  Air- 
craft is  developing  the  equipment  to  be  used 
on  the  Boston-New  York  run.  where  speeds, 
although  they  will  top  100  miles  per  hour, 
will  not  be  as  spectacular  as  those  prevailing 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  The 
equipment  for  the  New  Haven  will,  how- 
ever, be  tested  on  the  same  tracks  in  New 
Jersey. 

Yesterday's  whooshing  sound  between 
Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania put  Its  new  sjjeedster  on  display 
means  the  railroads  are  moving  back  into 
a  competitive  position  with  air  and  bus  lines 
for  passenger  revenue. 

This  will  be  a  pleasant  as  well  aa  useful 
development  for  travelers  who  have  long 
since  become  tised  to  second  rate  treatment 
from  the,  up  to  now,  dwindling  passenger 
services  on  the  railroads. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
June  3,  1967] 
The  New  Railroad  Era 
The  successful  operation  of  an  electric 
train  up  to  a  top  speed  of  156  miles  an  hour 
on  a  24-mlle  stretch  of  test  track  in  New 
Jersey  gave  a  surprisingly  early  proof  of  the 
radical  progress  In  transportation  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  Government  and  private 
enterprise  working  together.  Stuart  T.  Saun- 
ders, chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.,  partner  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  In  the  development 
of  high-speed  trains,  sees  in  this  association 
"an  almost  unprecedented  arrangement" 
which  will  enable  mass  transportation  to 
make  "a  sharp  break  with  the  past"  and 
solve  its  problems  which  up  to  now  have  been 
steadily  worsening. 

Train  speeds  of  150  miles  and  upward  are 
not  in  the  immediate  offing,  but  trains  oper- 
ating at  110  m.p.h.  between  Washington. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  expected 
this  fall  to  enable  railroads  to  make  a  start 
on  bearing  the  full  share  of  the  passenger 
burden  of  which  they  are  potentially  capa- 
ble. 

Mr.  Saunders  envisions  that  beginning  as 
meaningful  to  some  20  other  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States  In  which  pas- 
senger travel  is  exceptionally  heavy.  Befjnd 
110  m.p.h.  "engineering  problems  multiply 
tremendoxisly"  and  he  estimates  an  additloned 
8250,000,000.  Incuding  substantial  Govern- 
ment Investment,  will  be  required  to  attain 
it. 

In  the  150  m.p.h.  range  trains  will  be  able 
to  deliver  p>as8engers  from  center  city  to  cen- 
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ter  city  more  quickly  than  airplanes,  Mr. 
Saunders  says,  and  "our  experience  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  public  will 
respond  favorably."  On  three  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's commuter  routes  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  faster  and  better  service  brought  about 
with  the  assistance  of  public  funds  has  in- 
creased traffic  56.  72  and  284  per  cent.  As 
a  preview  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
United  States  he  said  Japan's  Tokaido  Line, 
running  320  miles  between  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
at  up  to  125  m.p.h..  Is  carrying  100.000  pas- 
sengers every  weekday,  200.000  a  day  on 
weekends,  and  on  a  recent  Sunday  transport- 
ed nearly  240,000  when  airlines  carried  only 
5000  over  the  same  route. 

One  of  the  most  Imaginative  and  aggressive 
railroad  heads  in  this  country,  Mr.  Saunders 
is,  we  believe,  absolutely  right  in  holding  that 
the  railroads  are  the  only  mode  of  transport 
that  can  cope  vrtth  the  bulk  of  mass  pas- 
senger carriage  and  can  do  it  most  economi- 
cally. With  one  commuter  train  of  up  to  10 
coaches  of  handling  as  many  passengers  aa 
a  mile  of  three-lane  expressways,  "the  tax 
dollar  can  buy  up  to  20  times  as  much  mass 
transportation." 

Redistribution  of  traffic  from  highways  to 
the  rails  offers  the  answer  to  "rising  con- 
cern over  traffic  accidents,  air  pollution  and 
Insurance  rates  and  loss  of  industrial  sites 
and  taxable  property"  resulting  from  over- 
dependence  on  private  motorcars.  The  mil- 
lions the  Pederal  Government  Is  putting  Into 
the  effort  are  proving  their  worth  In  the 
effort  to  bring  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  abreast  of  a  growing  and  ever 
more  travelsome  population. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Timea, 
June  6, 1967] 
Rkbixth  or  A  Nkw  Type  or  Passenger  Train 
They  took  the  test  train  for  the  proposed 
new  Washington-New  York  high-speed  run 
out  on  the  track  the  other  day  to  see  what 
It  could  do:  156  miles  an  hoiir  was  the  an- 
swer. That's  nearly  double  the  top  speed  of 
present  conventional  trains  between  the  na- 
tion's capital  and  its  largest  city.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  begins  service  in  Octo- 
Ijer  with  the  new  aerodynamic,  electrically- 
driven  cars,  the  schedule  calls  only  for  a  40- 
mlnute  reduction  to  2  hours,  55  minutes.  But 
clearly  this  train  hae  the  potential  to  make 
the  250-mile  trip  in  two  hours. 

Just  when  railroad  buffs  were  bemoaning 
the  demise  of  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
country  and  the  passing  of  all  the  fine  old 
trains  vrtth  their  splendid  names,  here  comes 
a  new  version. 

The  government's  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  made  90  million  dollars 
available  over  three  years  for  research  in  this 
field,  and  the  high-speed  train  will  be  the 
first  major  product  of  the  program.  The  60 
new  self-propelled  cars  Iselng  built  for  the 
Pennsy  will  emphasize  comfort  as  well  aa 
speed,  with  alrllne-type  reclining  seats,  read- 
ing lights,  muffled  noise  level  and  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  controls.  Station  plat- 
forms will  be  the  same  level  as  car  floors. 

When  these  modern  fliers  begin  winging 
from  Washington  to  New  York  (and  later, 
on  north  to  Boston)  not  many  travelers  be- 
tween these  points  will  be  vriUlng  to  endure 
the  trip  out  to  the  airport  In  one  city  and 
back  in  at  the  other.  The  rail  trip  will  be 
both  quicker  and  simpler.  The  Intent  of  this 
so-called  Northeast  Corridor  project  Is  not 
lor  the  government  to  favor  one  mode  of 
transportation  over  another;  it  Is  simply  to 
seek  means  of  moving  the  vast  and  growing 
volume  of  passengers  between  these  points  by 
the  most  expeditious  and  economical  means. 
The  Eastern  seaboard  north  of  Washington 
contains  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  population 
and  Is  forecast  to  gain  30  per  cent  more 
within  the  next  20  years.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  passenger  volume  at  the  New  York  alr- 
porU  la  to  or  from  Washington  and  Boston 
or  Intermediate  point*.  At  present  growtli 


rates,  another  New  York  airport  would  aoon 
be  needed.  The  Corridor  rail  project  Is  not 
only  a  relief  valve  for  this  situation  but  an 
alternative  to  mca-e  expressways  that  would 
require  prohibitive  amounts  of  expensive 
right  of  way. 

In  the  decades  just  ahead,  supersonic  jet 
aircraft  that  can  range  the  world  will  require 
ever  larger,  more  complex  airports.  If  high- 
speed luxury  trains  can  better  handle  those 
passengers  desiring  to  travel  from  one  popu- 
lous center  to  another  on  relatively  short- 
range  trl^,  the  transportation  needs  of  this 
country  will  be  much  better  served.  The 
comeback  of  railroad  passenger  service  on 
this  specialized  basis  is  a  welcome  and  useful 
development. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American. 

July  2.  1967] 

WAistle  Stop? 

In  a  few  months.  Mayor  Lindsay's  "Pun 
City"  will  be  40  minutes  closer  to  Baltimore 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  new  high- 
speed line  between  Washington  and  New 
York. 

This  creates  a  number  of  posslblllUea. 

It  probably  wUl  take  less  time  to  travel  be- 
tween, say,  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia, 
than  to  drive  to  downtown  Baltimore  during 
the  rush  hour. 

Trains  may  regain  some  of  the  business 
lost  to  planes. 

With  only  two  and  a  half  hours  of  riding 
between  cities,  businessmen  vrtll  have  to 
hurry  their  reading,  card  games,  and  Im- 
bibing as  never  before. 

Driving  along  the  eastern  seaboard  may 
become  less  crowded  if  motorlste  give  the 
train  a  chance. 

Wives  will  get  40  more  minutes  dally  with 
their  husbands,  If  the  kids  don't  get  there 
first. 

While  the  News  American  shares  the 
Pennsy's  enthusiasm  for  the  high-speed  serv- 
ice, the  railroad  might  be  going  overboard 
just  a  bit  by  claiming  the  trip  will  be  su- 
perior to  the  legendary  service  In  Japan. 

Now  all  the  Pennsy  has  to  do  to  attract 
riders  Is  provide  equitable  fares,  plenty  of 
parking,  and  attractive,  clean,  well-lit  train 
stations. 

All  aboard! 

[Prom  the  Portland   (Maine)   Express.  June 

11.  1967] 

Something  Bio 

Guests  who  rode  the  experimental,  high 
speed  train  on  Its  speed  test  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  reports.  They  confirmed  what  en- 
gineers have  said  all  along — a  train  can 
travel  faster  than  150  miles  an  hour  and 
still  provide  comfort  for  passengers. 

And  so  a  measure  of  auccess  has  been  the 
reward  for  the  millions  Invested  In  this  ex- 
periment by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  federal  government.  If  passengers  on  the 
test  run  found  the  ride  smooth  and  com- 
fortable even  though  they  were  standing,  a 
conventional  ride  should  be  even  better.  And 
the  speed  on  regular  runs  between  New  York 
and  Washington  would  we  well  below  the 
150-mlle-an-hour  pace  the  train  set  in  New 
Jersey. 

Three  hours  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington by  rail — and  no  one  and  two-hour 
battles  with  traffic  between  terminals  and 
downtown  destinations — haa  great  appeal. 
But  there  must  be  more  than  just  speed  to 
sell  the  trains.  Now  that  the  speed  element 
seems  assured  some  thought  must  be  given 
to  the  "extras"  that  will  help  attract  trav- 
elers from  the  crowded  and  more  dangerous 
highways  to  the  railways. 

Trains  moving  avrtftly  and  quietly  with 
stewardess  service,  coffee  served  at  your  seat, 
a  place  for  the  busy  man  to  plug  In  an  elec- 
tric shaver,  even  movies,  pwrhapa.  The  po- 
tential Is  unlimited.  It  eeema — at  least  as 
unUmlted  aa  for  other  typea  of  transporta- 
tion. 
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»ot  all  terrain  between  major  clUes  Is  as 
able  to  high  speed  raU  travel  as  the  Jer- 
flatlands.  But  this  new  train  could  be 
start  of  something  really  big. 
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|Prom  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun, 

May  26,  1967] 

Speed  and  StJBSiDiES 

rhe  fastest  scheduled  railroad  passenger 
triln  in  the  United  States  runs  at  a  sus- 
taned  speed  of  84.8  miles  an  hour  over  a 
4«-mUe  Bteetch.  A  test  train  reached  156 
miles  an  hour  this  week  In  a  foretaste  of 
w  lat  Is  hoped  to  be  high-speed  transporta- 
tl  m  In  the  crowded  Washington-New  York- 
B  »ton  corridor.  

The  federal  government  is  underwriting 
tl  e  experiment  In  rapid  rail  transportation 
w  ith  the  goal  of  easing  the  growing  conges- 
tlsn  in  air  and  highway  travel  on  the  At- 
li  ntlc  seaboard.  

The  passenger  train,  once  consigned  to 
o)Uvlon.  may  stage  a  comeback  if  speeds 
p  rove  feasible,  and  there's  no  practical  rea- 
» in  why  they  can't  be  achieved. 

Railroad  transportation,  at  least  over  short 
d  [stances,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all.  It  re- 
q  aires  neither  the  expressways  and  parking 
areas  necessary  for  the  automobile  nor  the 
tuge     airports     essential     for     ]et     plane 

c  Derations.  4.„.„ 

StlU  the  economics  of  the  passenger  train 
irui  prove  a  deterrent  and  possibly  require 
I  ubUc  subsidies.  Japan  has  the  fastest  and 
I  loet  modem  passenger  trains  in  the  world 
t  nd  yet  the  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
1  ral  said  only  this  week  that  the  country  s 
lallroads    incur    huge    deficits    In    operating 

Considering   that   airlines    are    subsidized 

•  hrough  the  construction  and  maintenance 

nt  airports   and   in   other   means   and   that 

ilKhways  and  related  facilities  likewise  are 

iMinced  by  the  public  treasury,  no  prece- 

lent  Is  involved  In  subsidies  for  high-speed 

grains.  ... 

There's  nothing  simple  about  anything 
ihese  days,  and  transportation  in  all  of  its 
racets  Is  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects 
Df  all  A  national  transportation  policy,  long 
needed  but  long  ignored,  might  fit  some  of 
the  pieces  together. 

[Prom  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  May  26, 
'  19671 

High  Speed  Trains 


roadbed.  The  train  in  New  Jersey  left  clouds 
of  dust,  flying  sand  and  small  pieces  of  trap- 
rock  as  well  as  swirling  debris  consisting 
of  papers  and  other  trash,  in  its  wake.  The 
226  miles  of  the  New  York-Washington  route 
are  going  to  call  for  much  up-grading— new 
ties  and  ballast,  welded  track  and  new  over- 
head wiring. 

Still  unresolved  to  the  layman,  who  con- 
siders this  type  of  problem  on  the  New  Haven 
Road,  is  such  an  everyday  problem  at  a  fev? 
remaining  grade  crossings  and  a  number  of 
private  crossings.  Will  they  have  to  be  re- 
wired for  automatic  gates?  Years  ago,  when 
Talgo-type  traUis  were  run  on  the  line,  it 
was  said  that  trip  devices  for  automatic 
gates  would  have  to  be  moved  to  work  prop- 
erly with  high  speed  trains. 

All  these  and  many  other  problems  will 
be  solved,  unquestionably,  if  the  fast  new 
trains  succeed  in  pepping  up  fast-disappear- 
ing passenger  business.  There  are  potential 
customers,  if  the  runs  are  safe,  comfortable, 
convenient  and  If  the  fare's  reasonable.  Soon 
Southern  New  England  wUl  know  whether 
a  new  day  in  railroading  is  actually  upon  us. 


A    prototype    high    speed   train    was    put 
through  its  paces  Wednesday  on  a  21  mile 
stretch  of  track  in  New  Jersey.  Guests  and 
newsmen  aboard  said  it  was  an  almost  in- 
credible   performance-that    it    was    almost 
impossible  to  believe  the  speedometer  dial 
which  showed  the  train  topped  156  miles  an 
houi.  There  was  practically  no  sway,  little 
noise  apart  from  the  whine  of  the  motors— 
and  an  occasional  sharp  crack  from  under 
the  train  as  it  sucked  up  rock  ballast  from 
the  track,  which  bounced  off  the  undergear 
The  train  is  not  the  one,  or  even  the  exact 
type    to  be  used  along  the  Boston  to  New 
York  run    and  due  for  tests  this  simimer- 
orobably  between  Providence  and  Boston  at 
first  where  there  is  more  straight  track  than 
on  the  remainder  of  the  New  Haven  Road 
system.  Yet  this  New  Jersey  display  showed 
what   can   be  done,   even   though   this   test 
track  was  specially  prepared. 

The  New  Haven  version,  in  other  words, 
won't  run  at  156  miles. an  hour.  The  big 
question  is  whether  it  can  safely  cover  the 
229  mile  route  from  Grand  Central  to  South 
Station  In  something  like  three  and  a  half 
hours. 

The  test  train  Wednesday  has  a  leveling 
or  anU-sway  device.  The  new  trains  under 
construction  by  United  Aircraft  will  have 
a  unique  suspension  system,  promising  the 
proper  "lean"  and  sway  dampener  effects. 
They'll  be  needed  on  the  New  Haven's  tracks. 
A  good  Tinanswered  question  Involves  the 


[Prom  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 

May  26,   1967] 
High-speed  Train  Shows  Its  Passenger 

Potential 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  tested  a 
prototype  of  a  train  it  and  other  interested 
railroads  hope  will  lure  back  passengers  who 
have  deserted  the  rails  for  the  turnpikes  and 
the  airlanes. 

The  Pennsy's  model— four  self-propelled 
cars,  covered  the  21  miles  of  welded  track 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  N.J., 
at  a  top  speed  of  156  miles  an  hour.  The  re- 
turn trip  saw  the  special  train  hit  145  miles 
an  hour. 

When  the  high  speed  trains  go  into  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  the  top 
speed  will  be  110  miles  an  hour,  30  miles  an 
hour  faster  than  the  present  maximum.  This 
will  cut  the  running  time  to  three  hours, 
a  reduction  of  45  minutes  from  current 
schedules.  By  1970,  when  improvements  are 
made  to  tracks  and  signal  systems,  the  train 
will  race  between  New  York  and  Washington 
In  2K  hours.  The  electric  motors  drive  the 
train  silently  and  the  welded  rails  eliminate 
the  clack-clack  so  annoying  to  many  train 
passengers. 

The  high-speed  project,  financed  In  part  by 
the  federal  government,  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  Boston.  The  inclusion  of  the 
bankrupt  New  Haven  into  the  pending  merger 
of  the  Pennsy  and  the  New  York  Central  will 
accelerate  this  day. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  rail  passen- 
ger travel  in  the  Northeast  has  been  cut  in 
half  with  resultant  losses  in  revenues.  Many 
persons  have  found  It  more  convenient  and 
faster  to  travel  on  turnpikes  built  with  fed- 
eral funds  or  to  fly  from  airports,  also  built 
largely  with  U.S.  money.  The  railroads,  as 
taxpayers,  found  the  competition  tough. 

The  possibilities  are  encouraging  for  travel 
up  to  300  miles  by  high  speed  train.  Jets  now 
fly  from  New  York  to  Washington  or  Boston 
in  less  than  an  hour.  The  elapsed  time  from 
departure  to  destination  adds  up  rapidly 
when  traveJ-time  to  and  from  airports,  de- 
lays in  take  oft*  and  landings,  baggage  re- 
covery and  other  factors  are  included.  A 
three-hour  train  trip  from  the  heart  of  New 
York  to  the  center  of  Washington  certainly 
will  have  appeal,  particularly  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  and  air  flights  might 
be  delayed  or  canceled. 

The  railroads  are  staking  their  passenger 
hopes  for  the  future  on  safe,  high  speed 
trains  for  runs  of  minimum  distance.  The 
rails  can  never  regain  all  the  traffic  lost  to 
planes  in  travel  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
points  west.  It  should  succeed  on  the  shorter 
runs  and  this  is  the  immediate  goal.  The 
railroads  are  not  setting  their  sights  too  high. 


[Prom  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Courant,  May 
'  29,  1967] 

Hi-Speed  Trains,  Lo-Speed  Rah-s 
Dreams  of  high-speed  rail  transit  In  the 
"Northeast  Corridor"  from  Washington  to 
Boston  will  take  two  steps  away  from  dreams- 
vlUe  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's  new  electrified  Budd  cars 
are  zipping  along  at  speeds  of  up  to  156 
m  p  h  in  test  runs  near  Princeton.  N.J.  And 
the  United  Aircraft's  160  m.pJi.  Turbo-Train 
which  will  operate  along  the  New  England 
leg  of  the  corridor  route,  is  undergoing 
builder's  trials  In  the  mid-west. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  report  that  these 
trains  will  actually  operate  at  speeds  In  the 
neighborhood  of  150-160  m.p.h.  But  this  Is 
still  a  dream.  And  it's  likely  to  remain  one 
until  rails  and  road  beds  along  the  entire 
corridor  route  are  built  to  meet  the  capa- 
bility of  the  trains. 

The  Princeton  tests  are  dramatic  proof  of 
what  can  be  done.  A  21-mile,  all-welded  test 
strip  has  eliminated  the  annoying  cllckety- 
clack  that  is  so  familiar  to  train  passengers. 
The  result:  An  extremely  smooth  ride.  It  was 
a  ride  that  passengers  reported  was  even 
more  comfortable  than  the  80  m.pH.  speeds 
of  conventional  passenger  trains  along  the 

route.  „ 

The  Federal  Government  and  Pennsy  are 
cooperating  in  a  $25  milUon  program  to  up- 
erade  the  226-miles  of  electrified  track  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York.  'Hils  Is  a 
giant  step  In  the  right  direction.  But  the 
neglected  New  Haven  Railroad's  Shore  Line, 
much  of  It  without  electricity,  has  nosuch 
exalted  future  In  sight.  The  Turbo-'Tralns 
vrtll  run  on  much  of  the  same  old  road  bed^ 
Portunately.  the  Turbo-Trains  are  designed 
to  overcome  some  of  the  built-in  discom- 
fort and  disadvantages  of  this  road  bed  But 
a  modernized  track  system  is  important  too. 
The  Japanese  proved  this.  They  built  a  high- 
speed rail  system  to  go  with  their  high-speed 
Tokyo-Osaka  trains. 

The  New  Haven,  of  course  is  facing  many 
more  immediate  problems.  So  are  thft  four 
states  It  serves.  These  states  are  slioulder- 
ine  without  federal  aid,  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  cash  drain  on  the  bankrupt  line. 
But  if  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  really  serious  about  a  complete 
Washington  to  Boston  corridor  rail  system, 
it's  high  time  to  get  started  with  a  rail  sys- 
tem to  match  the  trains. 


[Prom    the    Waterbury    (Conn.)    American, 
May  29,  1967] 
The   New    Trains 
Railroad  buffs,  of  whom  there  are  many  de- 
spite   the    rapid    public    acceptance    of    air 
transportation  as  the  best  possible  means  of 
getting  from  here  to  there  (if  any  distance 
Is  involved) ,  will  be  delighted  with  tiie  suc- 
cessful  reports   of   tests   of  new  high-speed 
trains  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  model  train  sped  over  a  special  21 -mile 
stretch  of  roadbed  between  Trenton  and 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  at  a  top  speed  of  15b 
miles  per  hour.  Not  entirely  unlike  some  ol 
the  new  commuter  trains  being  used  al- 
ready in  the  Greater  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  the  experimental  train  can  only  be  used 
on  a  special  type  of  roadbed.  In  order  to  set 
up  that  type  of  rail  operation  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  City,  along  the  Pennsy 
rieht  of  way,  some  $30  million  would  have  to 
be  spent  to  improve  the  roadbed.  That  is  not 
an  Impossible  sum,  however. 

The  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation has  funds  available  for  research 
which  could  conceivably  be  channeled  into 
such  an  operation. 

Further,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, with  an  assist  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, is  getting  ready  to  test  a  type  « 
train  somewhat  different  from  the  one  triea 
out  the  other  day  in  New  Jersey-turbine- 
powered,  built  of  aluminum  and  with  a  low 
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center  of  gravity — which  conceivably  will  be 
able  to  operate  over  the  present  New  Haven 
Railroad  roadbed  without  vast  expenditures 
to  Improve  the  trackage. 

Both  these  operations  are  Important  to 
Southern  New  England,  for  certainly  If  the 
running  time  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  corridor,  can 
be  reduced  sufficiently  (perhaps  2.5  hours 
from  New  York  to  either  Boston  or  Washing- 
ton) then  the  New  Haven  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  alike  could  look  forward  to  reclaim- 
ing many  of  the  passengers  whom  they  have 
lost  to  the  airlines  in  recent  years. 

It's  a  thought  that  should  charm  everyone 
who  likes  to  travel  by  rail. 

[Prom  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record, 
June  17,  1967] 
The  Decline  and — Hopefullt — the  Revtval 
OF  the   Raxlsoads 
The  New  Haven  Railroad  calls  its  dropping 
of  17  trains  dally  on  the  New  York-Spring- 
field and  New   York-Boston  runs  "restruc- 
turing." Restructuring,  It  appears,  Is  Just  a 
fancy  word  for   a  cutback,  a  reduction  in 
service  which,  hopefully  will  ease  the  pressure 
on  the  financially  beleaguered  railroad. 

As  a  result  of  the  cutback  which  is  due 
to  become  effective  July  16.  Meriden  will  be 
served  by  nine  trains  northbound  and  nine 
trains  southbound  a  day.  Wallingford  will 
have  five  northbound  and  three  southbound 
weekday  trains. 

The  new  restructuring  Is  In  sharp  contrast 
to  the  servlee  provided  by  the  railroad  50 
years  ago.  In  1917.  according  to  the  timetable 
published  In  The  Record,  there  were  16  dally 
southbound  trains  and  17  dally  northbound 
trains  which  stopped  In  Meriden;  on  Sundays 
there  were  11  southbound  and  10  northbound. 
This  timetable  listed  also  the  Meriden- 
Mlddletown  trolley  service.  Trolleys,  of  course, 
have  been  extinct  these  many  years.  Public 
transportation  has  changed,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  private  automobile  and  the  net- 
work of  highways  which  It  gave  rise  to.  Buses 
use  pubUc  highways  without  cost  except  that 
charged  all  users  of  toll  roads.  For  long  dis- 
tance trips,  the  airplane  helped  put  the 
kibosh  on  railroad  transportation.  All  told, 
the  railroads  have  been  caught  in  a  bad 
squeeze  between  competition  and  rising  taxes 
and  operating  expenses,  plus  public  disaffec- 
tion. 

This  Is  unfortunate,  since  there  Is  no 
pleasanter  way  to  travel  than  by  a  good 
train — one  which  is  clean,  comfcwtable.  well- 
appointed,  and  operating  on  time  and  on 
frequent  schedule.  The  railroads  have  lost 
much  ground,  but  they  are  not  done  for  yet. 
Efforts  to  provide  high  speed  transportation 
promise  new  hope.  A  locomotive  powered  by 
Pratt- Whitney  Jets  recently  gave  an  encour- 
aging performance  In  a  test  run. 

The  decline  of  the  railroads  presents  a 
paradox,  which.  In  turn,  offers  hope  for  their 
recovery.  Safe,  fast,  well-appointed  railroads 
offer  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of 
transportation  yet  devised.  Railroads  can 
move  more  people  over  greater  distances  at 
less  cost  regardless  of  weather  than  any  other 
means. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  population,  the 
concentration  of  people  In  urban  areas,  the 
growth  of  the  megalopolis  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Washington  to  Boston,  and 
the  expansion  of  other  big  cities,  fast  mass 
transit  is  essential. 

Air  Travel  can  never  fill  the  bill  completely. 
Airports  are  overcrowded;  air  travel  is  sub- 
ject to  delays,  caused  by  concentration  of 
traffic,  by  weather,  or  other  reason.  Further- 
more, intolerable  noise  and  the  need  for  io- 
catlng  airports  farther  away  from  cities,  with 
the  consequent  reliance  upon  connecting 
surface  transportation,  also  Umlt  the  useful- 
ness of  air  transport. 

Meantime,  highways  are  becoming  more 
and  more  crowded;  the  Internal  combustion 


engine  causes  problems  of  air  pollution.  From 
every  angle,  the  mass  transport  of  the  future 
looks  more  and  more  to  be  the  province  of  the 
railroads,  providing,  of  course,  that  they  are 
alert  to  the  challenge,  modernize  their  equip- 
ment. Improve  their  service,  and,  more  diffi- 
cult and  also  more  basic,  bring  their  thinking 
In  line  with  contemporary  needs. 

[Prom  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  'Rmes  &  Dally 

News  Leader,  May  22,  1967] 

Hope  roR  Railroads 

In  an  age  when  most  railroad  news  is 
gloomy  and  most  railroad  men  sound  accord- 
ingly, the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad's  shareholders  provided  a  re- 
freshing change. 

The  chairman,  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  was 
talking  about  the  new  high-speed  trains  that 
soon  will  be  rocketing  between  New  York  and 
Washington  at  nearly  100  miles  an  hour.  His 
report  was  punctuated  with  unaccustomed 
superlatives. 

The  run  wUl  be  made,  he  said,  on  faster 
schedules  than  the  world-famed  Tokyo- 
Osaka  line.  "We  expect  to  make  this  the 
greatest  service  In  the  world,"  he  continued. 
Service  Is  a  word  that  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  railroad  lexicon. 

There  Is  reason  for  Saunders'  optimism. 
The  Tokyo-Osaka  line  has  taken  some  of  the 
airline  business  between  the  two  Japanese 
cities.  In  the  United  States,  for  distances  up 
to  300  or  400  miles,  in  such  densely  popu- 
lated areas  as  the  Boston-Washington  corri- 
dor, high-speed  trains  have  a  real  chance  of 
becoming  competitive  with  the  airlines. 

Railroad  stations  are  generally  located  in 
the  center  of  cities,  while  airports  are  more 
remote,  requiring  ground  travel  time  that, 
for  many  passengers,  can  exceed  their  time 
spent  in  the  air.  Moreover,  train  movement  is 
more  invulnerable  to  weather. 

Establishment  of  high-speed  ser\'lce  on 
Intercity  runs  can  have  collateral  benefits.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  It  can  lead  to 
Improvements  in  short-haiol  rail  service  be- 
tween cities  and  their  suburbs.  Railroad  offi- 
cials may  doubt  it,  but  it  is  not  Impossible 
that  with  faster  schedules  and  modem  equip- 
ment they  could  lure  back  to  their  trains 
many  conmauters  who  have  defected  to  motor 
vehicles  and  now  find  themselves  frustrated 
by  congested  highways  and  parking. 

[From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dis- 
patch. May  29.  1967] 
High  Spekd  Trains  Would  Help  Win  Back 
Lost  Passengers 

Last  week  a  train  was  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  over  21  miles  of  spe- 
cially welded  tracks  at  speeds  of  156  miles 
an  hour. 

It  was  not  a  breakthrough  of  any  kind.  In 
Japan  and  even  In  Prance  and  Spain,  where 
the  efficiency  of  transport  systems  Is  not 
ordinarily  given  a  high  mark,  comfortable 
rail  service  at  high  speeds  has  proved  to  be 
both  practical  and  profitable. 

But  the  experiment  on  the  Pennsy  line  be- 
tween Trenton  and  New  Brunswick  was  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  collaboration  between 
the  railroad  and  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  which  made  the  test  possible. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  with 
the  state  of  Connecticut  giving  financial  sup- 
port, will  soon  display  a  different  kind  of 
train  over  the  New  Haven  Railroad  tracks 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  This  train 
will  be  turbine-powered,  built  of  aluminum 
to  reduce  weight  and  with  a  low  center  of 
gravity,  which  will  enable  it  to  use  the  exist- 
ing roadbed  with  minor  Improvements. 

Both  the  Pennsy  and  the  New  Haven  ex- 
periments are  projects  of  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation,  which  was 
part  of  the  Commerce  Department  untU 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
taUon  on  April  1.  The  agency  Is  spending 
about  $12  million  this  year  on  research  into 


advanced  propulsion  and  aerodynamic  tech- 
niques that  will  permit  ground  speeds  of  300 
miles  an  hour. 

As  Government  research  funds  go  these 
days,  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation is  very  modestly  financed,  but  It 
is  already  giving  the  transportation  industry 
and  the  traveling  public  something  to  think 
about. 

Some  critics  say  that  operation  of  high- 
speed trains  in  mountainous  Appalachia  nxay 
never  be  possible  except  at  prohibitive  cost 
in  trackage,  road  beds,  equipment  and  pro- 
visions for  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  may  show 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  magnified 
by  the  defeatist  philosophy  which  has  i>er- 
suaded  many  railroad  officials  that  the  pas- 
senger business  is  a  losing  proposition  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Trains  can  offer  comfort,  convenience, 
safety  and  all-weather  reliabUlty  In  bidding 
for  the  traveler's  patronage.  Add  high-speed 
trains,  lower  fares  and  some  of  the  old-time 
amenities  which  passengers  once  enjoyed 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  railrosds 
could  battle  their  competitors  on  better  than 
equal  terms.  ,  j 

[Prom    the    Norfolk    (Va.)     Virglnlan-PUot. 
June  6,  1967] 
THE  New  Railroad  Era  .^^ 

The  successful  operation  of  an  electric  , 
train  up  to  a  top  speed  of  156  miles  an  hour 
on  a  21-mlle  stretch  of  test  track  in  New  Jer- 
sey gave  a  surprisingly  early  proof  of  the 
ra  "leal  progress  in  transportation  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  Government  and  private 
enterprise  working  together.  Stuart  T. 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.,  partner  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  TranspKjrtation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  high-speed  trains,  sees  in  this  as- 
sociation "an  almost  unprecedented  arrange- 
ment" which  vrtll  enable  mass  transportation 
to  make  "a  sharp  break  with  the  past"  and 
solve  its  problems  which  up  to  now  have  been 
steadUy  worsening. 

Train  speeds  of  150  miles  and  upward  are 
not  in  the  Immediate  offing,  but  trains  op- 
erating at  110  m.p.h.  between  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  are  expected  this 
fall  to  enable  railroads  to  make  a  start  on 
bearing  the  full  share  of  the  passenger 
burden  of  which  they  are  potentially 
capable. 

Mr.  Saunders  envisions  that  beginning  as 
meaningful  to  some  20  other  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States  in  which  pas- 
senger travel  Is  exceptionally  heavy.  Beyond 
110  m.p.h.  "engineering  problems  multiply 
tremendoxisly"  and  he  estimates  an  addi- 
tional $250,000,000,  Including  substantial 
Government  Investment,  will  be  required  to 
atUln  It. 

In  the  150  m.p.h.  range  trains  will  be  able 
to  deliver  passengers  from  center  city  to 
center  city  more  quickly  than  airplanes,  Mr. 
Saunders  says,  and  "our  experience  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  public  will 
respond  favorably." 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  and  aggres- 
sive railroad  heads  In  this  country,  Mr. 
Saunders  Is,  we  believe,  absolutely  right  in 
holding  that  the  railroads  are  the  only  mode 
of  transport  that  can  cope  with  the  bulk 
of  mass  psiEsenger  carriage  and  can  do  It  most 
economically.  With  one  commuter  train  of 
up  to  10  coaches  capable  of  handling  as  many 
passengers  as  a  mile  of  three-lane  express- 
ways, "the  tax  dollar  can  buy  up  to  20  times 
as  much  mass  transportation." 

Redistribution  of  traffic  from  highways  to 
the  rails  offers  the  answer  to  "rising  concern 
over  traffic  accidents,  air  pollution  and  In- 
surance rates  and  loss  of  industrial  sites,  and 
taxable  property"  resulting  from  overde- 
pendence  on  private  motorcars.  The  millions 
the  Federal  Government  is  putting  Into  the 
effort  are  proving  their  worth  In  the  effort 
to  bring  the  transportation  system  of  the 
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cou  itry  abreast  of  a  growing  and  ever  more 
tra'  elsome  population. 

[Pr  >m  the  Wllkea-Barre  (Pa.)  TUnes-Leader, 

News,  May  26, 1»67] 

UnjLOAD  Tkst  Bun  Provm  a  Sitccess 

"I  tiose  who  have  counted  out  the  railroads 

as    jubUc  transportation  carriers   will  have 

to  :  evlse  their  opinions  In  the  light  of  tests 

coDlucted  this  week  between  Trenton  and 

Nev  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  In  the  experl- 

me  ital  Pennsylvania  Railroad  run,  the  trains 

att  klned  a  speed  of  156  miles  per  hour  on  a 

sp«  daily-constructed     21-nille     section     of 
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^„  of  a  government  research  project  of 

Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 

3n,  the  New  Jersey  run  brightened  hopes 

projected   raU   corridors   In   the   heavily 

(d  East  Coast  urban  regions.  Success  In 

areas    could   foster   similar    programs 

pwiiere. 

apan,  where  long  expanses  of  level  land 
pnvlde  excellent  stretches  for  high  speed 
tntns,  has  pioneered  In  the  125-MPH  run 
lr<  m  Tbkyo  to  Osaka.  Much  of  It  was  neces- 
■ai  y.  since  many  Japanese  metropolitan  areas 
•r<  separated  by  great  distances  and  rail 
tn  Tel  eclipses  air  transport  In  the  Orient. 

;  UUlroad  and  government  transportation 
er  >erte  envision  huge  strides  in  revitalizing 
Bait  Cocut  raU  passenger  service,  which  Is 
do  im  60  per  cent  since  1946,  a  fact  of  which 
th  s  Wyoming  Valley  area  needs  no  reminder. 
N(rt  October,  the  PRR  will  Inaugurate  a 
hi  [h  speed  run  between  Washington  and 
N(  w  York,  with  hoi>e8  of  making  the  present 
33  J. hour  trip  In  2>/2   hours  by   1970. 

rhe  railroads  see  a  clear  track  ahead  for 
pi  3gres8,  and  their  advances,  herald  a  new 
er{i  for  the  nation's  transportation  system. 

[from  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 

June  17,  1967] 

New  Transportation  Era 


The  start  of  high-speed  rail  passenger  serv- 
ic  B  tietween  New  York  and  Washington  next 
fill  might  seem,  on  first  thought,  to  be  of 
U  aaU  Interest  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
1  tie  fact  Is  that  this  can  be  taken  as  an  Indl- 
ci  ttlon  of  progress  toward  solution  of  the 
n  itlon's  tangled  urban  transport  problem. 

That  problem  Is  enormously  complex  and 
D  lany-faceted.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
s  ngle  means — not  even  by  rail  service  at  close 
t>  100  miles  an  hour  between  major  cities. 
T  he  Important  point  to  note  is  that  the  con- 
t  iinplated  service  between  our  largest  city 
a  Qd  the  capital  will  be  tangible  evidence  of 
e  Torts  to  deal  with  the  transportation  dl- 
\  )inma  In  ways  not  heretofore  tried. 

The  alrUnes  which  link  major  population 

centers  are  badly  crowded;  the  space  above 

(heir    alrporU    Is    desperately,    dangerously, 

I  rowded.  The  need  for  mass  ground  transport 

10  ease  this  congestion  Is  apparent.  But  It 

I  ,l80  Is  clear  that  this  need  cannot  be  filled 

ly  slow  transport.  The  trains  must  move  fast 

1  nd  reliably  enough  so  that,  considering  the 

teadachek  and  delayu  of  getting  from  airport 

o  city  center,  they  will  attract  passengers 

vho  might  otherwise  fly. 

That  U  what  seems  to  be  In  prospect  on 
;he  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  New  York- 
Washington  run  starting  next  October.  At 
irst  the  new  coaches  will  zip  over  that  dis- 
tance at  nearly  100  mph.  After  a  time,  pre- 
sumably, they  will  operate  at  closer  to  their 
rated  top  speed  of  160  mph.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  this  service  will  mean  that  America 
Is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in  mass  trans- 
portation. 

[Prom  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News,  May  29,  1967] 

Speeding  the  Dat 

Last  week  saw  the  trial  run  of  a  ralhroad 

Ualn  of  a  not-too-far-dlstant  tomorrow.  On 

a  21 -mile  stretch  of  track  In  New  Jersey,  a 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  electric  train  reached 
156  miles  an  hour  In  a  test  of  track  and 
equipment  that  eventually  will  bring  New 
York  and  Washington  only  21/2  hours  apart 
by  rail.  At  present,  the  two  cities  are  nearly 
4  hours  apart  by  train.  Somewhat  similar 
high  speed  rail  service  is  being  planned  also 
for  the  New  York-Boston  run. 

In  a  turn  to  high  speed  rail  service  to  meet 
transportation  needs,  the  United  States  Is 
behind  Japan  particularly  and  European  na- 
tions in  general.  But  overcrowded  airports 
and  overcrowded  air  routes  coupled  with  a 
realization  that  only  so  much  land  can  be 
devoted  to  lnter\u-ban  highways  are  making 
the  redevelopment  of  high  speed  mass  trans- 
portation an  utter  necessiiy.  An  experiment 
in  high  speed  transportation  by  cars  propelled 
by  air  in  a  tunnel  is  being  made  by  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute. 

It  is  going  to  be  some  years  yet  before 
high-speed  raU  traffic  is  developed  an>-where 
except  along  the  major  travel  routes.  But  the 
thousands  who  enter  an  airplane  with  their 
hearts  in  their  throats  and  leave  it  wonder- 
ing if  they  ever  again  will  meet  up  with  their 
luggage,  and  the  other  thousands  who  find 
that  buses  become  cramped  after  150  miles 
or  so,  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  when 
they  can  ride  from  city  to  city  in  any  weather, 
In  comfort,  safety  and  on  the  ground. 

[Prom  the  Troy    (N.Y)    "nmes-Record,  June 
8,  1967] 
I  Auto-Train 

One  thing  certain  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
different  solutions  offered  for  solving  the 
nation's  stirface  transportation  problems  Is 
that  one  dramatic  answer  will  emerge. 

A  new  suggestion  fascinated  us  because  It 
tied  together  the  necessity  of  the  auto  and 
the  availability  of  high  speed  trains  to  make 
It  comfortable  and  safer  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances. 

A  new  concept  in  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation was  unveiled.  It  was  a  train  de- 
signed to  transport  families  and  their  auto- 
mobiles from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  Jackson- 
ville, Fla..  in  12  hours. 

The  double-decked,  air-conditioned  cars 
which  would  carry  the  automobiles  were  de- 
signed In  Detroit  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

The  train  has  a  lounge,  dining  room  and 
recreation  room  with  circuit  television.  The 
autos  serve  as  private  compartments  by  day 
and  sleeping  quarters  by  night. 

Eventually,  It  will  be  such  a  combination 
of  the  advantages  and  usefulness  of  automo- 
biles and  trains  that  will  be  effective  in  solv- 
ing the  problem. 

But  the  point  is  worth  making  a  second 
time.  A  solution  Is  In  the  shaping. 


Mr  Saunders  envisions  that  beginning  as 
meaningful  to  some  20  additional  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States  In  which  pas- 
senger travel  is  exceptionally  heavy.  Beyond 
110  mph.  engineering  problems  multiply 
tremendously,  and  he  estimates  an  additional 
$250  million;  including  substantial  Gov- 
ernment investment,  will  be  required  to  at- 
tain It.  ,,,  .       .  , 

In  the  150-m.p.h.  range  trains  will  be  able 
to  deliver  passengers  from  center  city  to 
center  city  more  qiilckly  than  airplanes,  Mr. 
Saunders  says.  "Our  experience  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  public  will  respond 
favorably."  On  three  of  Pennsylvania's  com- 
muter  routes  in  the  Philadelphia  area  faster 
and  better  service  brought  about  with  the 
assistance  of  public  funds  has  Increased  traf- 
fic 56,  72,  and  284  percent. 

Redistribution  of  traffic  from  highways  to 
the  rails  offers  the  answer  to  rising  concern 
over  traffic  accidents,  air  pollution,  and  In- 
surance rates  and  loss  of  Industrial  sites  and 
taxable  property  resulting  from  overdepend- 
ence  on  private  motor  cars.  The  millions  the 
federal  government  Is  putting  Into  the  ef- 
fort are  proving  their  worth  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  transportation  system  of 
the  country  abreast  of  a  growing  and  ever 
more  travelsome  population.— St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


[Prom  the  Hackeiisack  (N.J.)  Record, 
June  14,  19671 
The  New  Railroad  Era 
The  successful  operation  of  an  electric 
tram  up  to  a  top  speed  of  156  miles  an  hour 
on  a  21 -mile  stretch  of  test  track  in  New 
Jersey  gave  a  surprisingly  early  proof  of  the 
radical  progress  In  transportation  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  Government  and  private 
enterprise  working  together.  Stuart  T.  Saun- 
ders, chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
partner  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  In  the  development  of 
high-speed  trains,  sees  In  this  association  an 
almost  unprecedented  arrangement  which 
will  enable  mass  transportation  to  make  a 
sharp  break  with  the  past  and  solve  Its  prob- 
lems, which  up  to  now  have  been  steadily 
worsening. 

Train  speeds  of  150  miles  and  upward  are 
not  in  the  immediate  offing,  but  trains  op- 
erating at  110  m.p.h.  between  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  are  expected  this 
fall  to  enable  railroads  to  make  a  start  on 
bearing  the  full  share  of  the  passenger  bur- 
den ca  which  they  are  potentially  capable. 


THE  ANTIPOVERTY  WORKERS 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  a  tragic  blunder,  as  I  have  already 
told  the  Senate,  for  any  group  of  Amer- 
icans or  their  leaders  to  use  as  a  scape- 
goat for  this  summer's  civil  disturbances 
the  paid  officials  of  the  Federal  war  on 
poverty. 

The  war  on  poverty  fighters — in 
States,  cities,  towns,  and  countryside- 
are,  almost  without  exception,  among 
the  most  conscientious,  devoted,  and 
self-sacrificing  public  servants  in  Amer- 
ica today.  I  have  said  that  these  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  the 
unsung  and  unheralded  heroes  of  the 
great  antipoverty  crusade  and  that  it 
it  had  not  been  for  their  selfless  efforts 
the  turbulence  that  struck  nearly  30 
cities  in  recent  months  might  have 
struck  many  more.  I  am  convinced, 
moreover,  that  the  bloodshed,  bombings, 
and  burnings  that  did  occur  might  have 
been  far  more  destructive  had  it  not  been 
for  the  antipoverty  workers. 

Gradually,  Mr.  President,  evidence  ac- 
cumulates that  this  is  true,  and  by  the 
time  all  the  evidence  is  in  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  Nation  will  have  reason 
to  take  enormous  pride  in  the  peace- 
making accomplishments  of  antipoverty 
workers  in  cities  such  as  Providence, 
Minneapolis,  Grand  Rapids,  Youngs- 
town,  and  elsewhere.  In  substantiation 
of  this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Poverty  Agency  Praised  on  Riots, 
written  by  Joseph  Loftus  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Agency  Praised  on  Riots— Tells  op 
Accolades  in  Press  for  Peace-Keeping 
Role 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 
Washington.  August  9.— While  Congres- 
sional critics  focus  on  complaints  that  pov- 
erty workers  have  fomented  disorders,  tne 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  accu- 
mulated a  far  greater  number  of  unsollcitea 
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accolades  for  the  "cooling"  operations  of  pov- 
erty workers  in  riotous  and  threatening 
situations. 

The  police  arrested  more  than  6,700  per- 
sons m  the  recent  disorders  In  28  cities.  Of 
these,  seven  were  paid  poverty  workers.  The 
community  action  agencies  in  those  cities 
employ  12,000  persons,  and  an  even  greater 
number  are  employed  by  delegate  agencies 
using  Federal  poverty  funds. 

These  are  figures  of  the  poverty  agency. 
They  do  not  conflict  with  any  evidence  pro- 
duced In  Congressional  hearings.  The  agency 
has  evidently  convinced  at  least  two  Repub- 
licans on  the  key  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  reports  of  the  Involvement 
of  poverty  workers  have  been  overdrawn. 

The  poverty  agency  said  that  in  no  case  did 
the  arrest  charge  exceed  a  misdemeanor,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  convictions  so  far. 

The   poverty    agency    reported    the    seven 
arrest  cases  and  their  Internal  disposition  as 
follows : 
Buffalo — One  VISTA  volunteer  resigned. 
Newark — Suspension  of   one  employe   or- 
dered by  the  poverty  agency. 

Waterbury — One  VISTA  volunteer  sus- 
pended by  local  action. 

Hartford — A  college  student  working  on  a 
summer  program  was  arrested.  Internal  dis- 
position deferred  until  disposition  of  civil 
case. 

Cincinnati — Two  professional  workers  ar- 
rested, disposition  awaiting  disposition  of 
civil  case. 

Wichita — One  summer  program  worker 
arrested;  disposition  not  reported. 

Jersey  City — The  city  did  not  experience  a 
riot,  but  m  a  single  Incident  two  poverty 
workers  were  arrested  and  convicted.  They 
were  ordered  dismissed  from  the  program.  If 
these  were  counted,  the  arrests  total  would 
be  nine. 

Also  left  out  of  the  arrest  count  were  four 
youths  picked  up  with  19  others  by  the 
police  in  New  York  after  a  looting  raid  on 
July  27.  The  four  were  described  as  poverty 
workers. 

The  agency  said  that  one  worked  for  the 
New  York  City  Youth  Board,  which  Is  not 
funded  by  the  poverty  agency.  The  others 
are  minors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  at  $45  a  week.  The 
agency  counts  them  as  "recipients"  of  the 
poverty  program  rather  than  "poverty  work- 
ers." They  have  been  demoted  from  their 
supervisory  positions  pending  disposition  of 
their  civil  cases. 

The  poverty  agency  said  that  evidence  of 
peace-keeping  operations,  culled  from  local 
newspapers,  more  than  offset  the  few  nega- 
tive examples  that  received  Congressional 
attention  and  newspaper  headlines. 
Some  examples : 

Providence — Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
addressing  Progress  for  Providence  Volun- 
teers: "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  is  no 
telling  how  bad  this  might  have  been  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  guys." 

Minneapolis — The  police,  quoted  in  a  local 
newspaper,  said  that  15  or  20  summer  pov- 
erty program  workers  had  gone  Into  the 
streets  during  the  disorders  and  were  "a  key 
factor"  m  limiting  the  violence. 

Grand  Rapids — The  press,  quoting  a  police 
officer,  said  that  a  group  of  young  Negroes 
connected  with  the  poverty  program  "are 
doing  a  beautiful  Job  (during  the  disturb- 
ances) ,  and  we  sure  appreciate  It." 

Youngstown — A  police  captain.  Carmen 
Bruno,  referring  to  the  police  cadets,  who 
are  financed  by  the  poverty  agency,  said: 

"They  calm  down  a  hothead  spoiling  for 
a  fight  or  mingle  in  a  crowd  urging  excite'', 
youngsters  to  go  home."'  (Quoted  in  the 
Vindicator). 

Representative  John  R.  Dellenback,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon,  told  Mr.  Shriver  in  a 
hearing  on  July  31:  "I  spent  three  or  four 
hours  last  Priday  night  on  the  streets  of  one 
of  our  major  cities,  walking  with  some  of 


your  people,  and  I  was  completely  favorably 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
people  .  .  .  were  making  a  real  effort  to  stop 
trouble  and  not  to  create  it." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell,  of  up- 
state New  York,  a  Republican  principal  In 
poverty  legislation,  said:  "Poverty  workers 
generally  have  helped  defuse  riots." 


HOW  LATIN  AMERICANS  VIEW  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS— THEY 
APPRECIATE  U.S.  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  INOUYE  Mr.  President,  two 
chalked  signs  in  English  appeared  on 
the  blackboard  of  a  rural  school  in  La 
Esperanza,  Chile,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
inauguration.  They  read:  "At  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  Thank  you,"  and 
"Thanks  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

This  is  how  some  Chilean  children  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  U.S.  aid. 
Unfortunately,  a  newspaper  story  based 
on  this  incident  would  probably  never  be 
printed.  It  is  more  exciting  to  write  about 
Latin  Americans  stoning  a  U.S.  Embassy. 
Yet  as  we  consider  the  authorizations 
request  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
this  year,  we  must  be  aware  of  both  sen- 
timents— the  impatience  felt  by  many 
Latin  Americans  with  the  slowness  of 
the  development  process  and  the  grati- 
tude felt  by  so  many  for  UJS.  aid  in 
this  endeavor. 

Giving  aid  is  in  our  own  national  self- 
interest.  One  reason  is  that  as  Latin 
American  nations  develop,  they  increase 
their  ability  to  purchase  U.S.  products. 
But  our  aid  is  not  a  purely  selfish  ac- 
tion. We  give  aid  so  that  over  200  mil- 
lion Latin  Americans  can  have  a  fuller, 
healthier  life  and  so  that  they  need  not 
resort  to  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ment to  achieve  this  goal.  The  President 
of  Bolivia,  Rene  Barrientos,  has  said: 

Bolivia  recognizes  in  this  Alliance  one  of 
Its  best  opportunities  to  conquer  Its  under- 
development. 

We  must  realize  that  a  country  strug- 
gling to  develop — fighting  against  wide- 
spread poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease — 
feels  that  any  amount  of  aid  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  furthermore,  it  knows  that  by 
accepting  any  aid  it  forfeits  a  measure 
of  its  independence.  Nonetheless,  what 
emerges  from  a  review  of  what  Latin 
Americans  have  said  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  comments  like  Mr. 
Barrientos' — they  express  appreciation 
for  U.S.  assistance  and  realize  the  desir- 
ability and  the  necessity  of  working 
together. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  El  Diario, 
a  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  newspaper,  shows  that 
Latin  Americans  not  only  appreciate  our 
aid,  but  also  the  way  in  which  it  is 
given. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  other  country  which 
can  compare  with  the  United  States  and  Its 
desire  to  collaborate  with  developing  nations. 
One  has  to  compare  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance with  "aid"  from  other  countries 
which  want  to  sell  us  their  commodities  tied 
to  short  term  loans  and  high  interest  rates. 
These  countries  then  Inundate  us  with  prop- 
aganda lauding  their  contributions  to  our 
debt.  The  diplomatic  mission  of  the  United 
States  furnishes  us  vrith  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  foment  national  progress  and  affords 
us  the  opportunity  to  some  day  be  self 
sufficient. 


The  attempt  to  become  self-sufficient 
involves  a  long-range  comprehensive  de- 
sign. The  Alliance  is  not  just  a  short- 
term  attack  on  an  immediate  problem  or 
set  of  problems. 

A    PROGRAM    OF   SELF-HELP    AND    PARTNERSHIP 

The  basic  responsibility  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  goals  of  this  long-term 
effort  rests,  as  it  should,  with  the  people 
of  Latin  America.  At  the  inception  of 
the  Alliance,  President  Kennedy  empha- 
sized— and  President  Johnson  has  re- 
iterated— that  it  is  a  program  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  The  Latin 
Americans  not  only  accept  this  condi- 
tion, but  think  that  it  is  a  necessary 
one.  In  the  words  of  President  Rivera, 
of  El  Salvador: 

Those  of  us  who  sincerely  desire  a  better 
life  must  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress  our 
decided  support  without  losing  sight  (of 
the  fact)  that  It  is  an  instrument  of  work 
and  not  a  panacea  which  will  give  us  every- 
thing if  we  contribute  not  the  sUghtest  el- 
fort.  The  secret  of  success  is  within  ourselves, 
for  the  social  transformations  we  need  will 
only  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  we 
accelerate  our  own  pace  toward  higher  levels 
of  national  dignlficatlon. 

President  Trejos,  of  Costa  Rica,  stated 
that— 

The  Alliance  is  not  a  system  of  gifts  but 
a  Joint  effort  to  surmount  the  problems  of 
social  and  economic  development. 

This  year  at  Punta  del  Este,  Chilean 
President  Eduardo  Frel  echoed  this  sen- 
timent when  he  said: 

No  external  aid  can  replace  our  own  do- 
mestic effort,  or  the  degree  to  which  we 
correct  deficiencies  in  the  structures  of  our 
economics  and  of  international  trade. 

Earlier  Frei  said: 

From  the  United  States  we  have  received 
an  ample  and  decided  collaboration  and  a 
full  understanding  of  our  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  of  social  change.  In 
the  government  and  in  the  private  sectors 
of  that  nation,  my  government  has  found 
both  the  support  to  resolve  the  difficult  debt 
situation  In  which  I  found  the  country  and 
the  surety  for  the  financing  of  our  plans. 
I  appreciate,  without  reserve,  this  attitude 
since  it  represents  collaboration  between 
two  nations,  at  a  level  of  dignity,  inde- 
pendence and  respect  for  the  form  in  which 
» we  wish  to  face  our  problems  and  realize 
our  internal   and  external  policy. 

The  Alliance  creates  not  only  a  feel- 
ing of  solidarity  between  our  country  and 
our  neighbors,-  but  also,  in  the  words  of 
Dominican  President  Balaguer: 

This  noble  Alliance  has  contributed  with- 
out doubt  to  creating  tn  the  Latin  American 
countries  a  clear  awareness  of  the  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  as  much  in  the  economic 
field  as  in  the  cultural.  The  Dominican  peo- 
ple and  governny^nt  will  continue  to  offer 
Its  most  extensive  cooperation  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

So,  the  Latin  Americans  are  not  de- 
pending entirely  on  U.S.  aid- rather 
they  are  using  our  aid  as  a  supplement 
to  their  own  efforts.  An  example  of  this 
feeling  of  partnership  was  evidenced  at 
a  recent  ceremony  dedicating  a  portion 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  which 
crossed  American  and  Nicaraguan  flags 
lined  the  road  every  100  feet  for  25  miles. 

By  helping  themselves,  the  Latin 
Americans  are  not  only  combating  spe- 
cific ills,  but  are  gaining  an  awareness 
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the  difficulties  Inherent  In  the  process 
development  and  the  vays  to  sur- 
mt  them.  Jose  Alves.  Sec.-etary  of 
State  of  Alagoas  in  Brazil's  Poverty- 
den  northeast  stresses  the  "mentaUty 
work"  that  has  been  created  by  the 
Alliance 
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The  schoolB,  highways  and  water  Bystema 
•ScS  ^erTone  s^  are  not  the  only  resulto 
4e  !^nce  for  Progre«.  The  NortheaBt- 
■*!«  ta  being  awakened  to  the  reaUty  ol 
?£  nroblemTand   Is  now    trying   to   solve 
S  'em'^'onlyTter  the  birth  of  the  Alliance. 

The  AlUance  has  helped  us  create  a  men- 
t,my  of  work.  The  T>^<^^'^  "\^^l^^^t 
V  Lrted.  but  the  solution  symbolizes  the  spWt 
o^he  .UUance— to  train  the  people  to  en- 
isle them  to  meet  the  great  challenge- 
l  -^t^.  nec^sary  to  take  advantage  of 
;«^ti^ce  o?1^  ^uth  of  the  country 
I  ad  ^V%.  can  give  us.  I^e  AUlance  has 
1  MiKht  MM  that  only  by  work— work  by  the 
iStheJ^mer  hlmseU-^an  we  free  our- 
i^ves  from  underdevelopment. 

TBZ    SCOT*    or    TBE    ALLIANCE 

As  this  statement  Indicates  the  Alll- 

,ace  has  attacked  an  ahnost  ^te 

Smber  of  problems  In  Latin  America.  In 

nSn  letter  to  the  people  of  Panama. 

■?eKt  Robles  outlines  the  program 

nhlscoimtry: 

FeUow  Panamanians:  I  am  very  happy  to 
u.veS-  opportunity  t»  ^P^-J^  *°  y'^-^^^* 
,ame  of  the  efforts  we  are  making  1°  f  «f  ^* 
mder  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  With  this 
«t"r^a^  Of  mutual  cooperation  we  have 
;^t%c£ools.  roads,  health  "nters  low  c«t 
aouslna  and  have  witnessed  dramatic 
Sgel  in  the  rural  areas  of  "^e  ccn^tn'^ 
My^vemment  is  working  closely  Jl^h  toe 
a^ncles  of  the  government  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  Alli 

^cffor'i^ee.  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
the   Republic. 

And  in  a  letter  last  January  to  our  Am- 
bassador, he  wrote: 

Once  again,  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  wish  to  ex- 
prSS  no^only  my  personal  a;PP';«^^"'>lf "' 
that  of  my  government  and  of  the  people 
S^PanaSI  for  the  understanding  which 
^ouT.  government  has  shown  In  working 
J^  us  to  help  overcome  the  P^^lem^  which 
contront  our  society.  This  Is  yet  another  to- 
mcamn  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  AUlj^ce  for 
progress  which  exists  between  our  peoples. 

Governor  BarceUos  of  Bio  Grande  do 
Sul  in  Brazil  commented: 

The  AlUance  for  Progress  Is  contributing 
toward  better  roads  in  my  state  and  has  ai- 
^y  done  much  to  resolve  our  hous^g 
^lem.  in  education  we  see  notable  prog- 
?^  uSer  the  AUlance.  In  transportation 
^  ^n  answer  will  be  the  ''P^ducWon 
road"  with  USAID  financing  under  the  Alii- 
^.  ^  road  wlU  be  essential  to  "»e  future 
economic  development  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
In  Honduras — 

Said  President  Lopez  Arrellano— 
the  AUlance  has  made  It  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  children  to  obtain  books,  for  schools 
to  be  buUt.  for  agricultural  Income  to  be 
raised  and  for  hundreds  of  homes  to  be 
built. 

Chile's  Finance  Minister  indicates  that 
the  Alliance  program  in  his  country  is 
sSao  extensive: 

Tbanka  to  the  vlalonary  assistance  from 
North  Amertc*.  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
struct in  our  country  educational  oentew. 
hospitals,  bridge*,  and  to  InlUate  vast  pubUc 
works  a*  weU  as  to  realUie  projects  of  com- 
munity progreB*. 


THB  IMPACT  or  TOT  ALLIANCE  ON  INDrVTOUALS: 
I3JTTCATION 

The  real  value  of  this  effort  to  which 
we  are  contributing  Ues  in  the  fact  that 
Its  goal  Is  a  better  life  for  every  Indi- 
vidual, the  only  basis  on  which  real  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  can  rest  It  is. 
therefore,  of  interest  to  take  a  look  at  a 
few  comments  on  some  of  the  ways  m 
which  this  effort  effects  the  man  in  the 

Regarding  the  area  of  education,  we 
ought  to  note  the  statement  issued  on 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  AlUance  by 
El  Salvador's  Ministry  of  Education 
which  noted  that — 

The  magnitude  of  the  (Alliance)  program 
...  Is  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  Sal- 
vadoran  education. 


El  Salvador's  Diario  Latino  com- 
mented: 

In  four  years  more  schools  have  been  con- 
structed than  in  any  other  similar  perlod  In 
history  of  coimtry,  with  cooperation  of  AID. 


On  April  24  of  this  year.  Dr.  Roman  y 
Vega.  Secretary-General  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Central  American  States 
called  the  mass  textbook  program  as- 
sisted by  AID  "a  transcendent  and  gen- 
erous program  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  concrete  symbols  of  the  process 
of  integration  of  regional  education 
linked  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

AGBICTTLTtIRE 

Examples  can  also  be  taken  from  the 
field  of  agriculture.  On  the  signing  of  a 
project  agreement  with  AID  for  rural 
development  in  the  Zacapa-Izabal  area 
of  Guatemala,  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment Issued  a  press  release,  carried  In 
aU  the  leading  newspapers,  wliich  re- 
ferred to  the  activity  as  "a  pUot  plan 
which  will  change  the  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions of  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala." 

Horacio  Alcazar,  writing  about  a  re- 
cent trip  of  members  of  BoUvla's  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Commission,  com- 
mented: 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  great 
achlevemenU  we  have  seen  In  Bolivian  agri- 
culture have  been  made  possible  thanks  to 
the  technical  and  financial  assistance  made 
available  to  Bolivia  under  the  AlUance  for 
Progress 


Ten  thousand  (10,000)  Panamanian  fam 
nies  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Joint 
housing  programs  being  currently  under- 
taken by  Panama's  Housing  and  Urban  In- 
stitute (IVXT)  In  coUaboratlon  with  the  In- 
ter-Amertcan  Development  Bank  (IDB)  and 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID). 

Roberto  Chiari.  prominent  businessman 
and  formerly  President  of  Panama,  pro- 
vides us  with  a  good  svunmary  of  how 
the  Alliance  helps  individuals: 

Panama  has  received  positive  benefits  from 
the  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  No 
one  denies  the  success  obtained  In  the  edu- 
cational field.  Hundreds  of  classrooms  have 
been  built  throughout  the  country  some 
under  grant  programs,  others  through  loans 
and  others  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
communities. 

In  the  Public  Health  field,  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  health  faclUtlea  which  offer  an 
invaluable  medical  assistance  to  our  people 
in  the  Interior,  which  has  contributed,  with- 
out doubt,  in  reducing  the  index  of  chronic 
sickness.  In  helping  to  orient  the  women  In 
preparing  balanced  diets.  In  teaching  them 
to  observe  certain  rules  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  their  children.  In  other  words,  as- 
sistance that  they  had  never  received  before. 
I  repeat  that  the  benefits  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. .  ♦>,. 
In  housing,  for  our  low  Income  groups,  the 
progress  made  has  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions Thousands  of  housing  units  have  been 
built  and  are  being  built  in  the  urban  as  well 
as  in  the  rural  areas.  Roads,  feeder  roads, 
potable  water  wells,  potable  water  and  sewer 
systems,  all  of  which  have  had  resounding 
effect  In  our  country 
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One  of  the  ways  the  Alliance  is  help- 
ing agriculture  is  by  establishing  and  as- 
sisting credit  organizations. 

The  CooperaUve  Bank  of  Ecuador 
passed  a  resolution  on  January  30,  1966. 
to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  for 
the  most  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
USAID  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  this  important  credit  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  intended  to  benefit  a  large 
popular  sector  of  the  country  and  to 
effectively  contribute  to  the  program  for 
the  economic  development  of  Ecuador. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  an 
AID  official  in  Ecuador  and  published  In 
the  newspapers.  The  National  Federation 
of  Savings  and  Loan  Cooperatives  of 
Ecuador  passed  a  similar  resolution  In 

1964-  ™,., 

HOtrsrNO  AND  UHBAN  RENEWAL 

Or  to  take  another  vital  area,  Jorge 
Rlba!  director  of  Panama's  Housing  and 
Urtwin  Institute  recently  said: 


We  sometimes  become  so  awed  by 
quoting  statistics  on  how  many  schools  or 
houses  were  built  or  how  many  miles  of 
road  were  constructed  that  we  fail  to 
take  the  time  to  consider  AID'S  Impact 
on  just  one  or  two  people.  Think  of  what 
happens  to  just  one  family  if  the  father 
is  able  to  obtain  a  job  after  years  of  un- 
employment or  if  the  family  Is  able  to 
move  out  of  the  slums.  The  opportunities 
opened  to  such  a  family  expand  In  a 
rapid  geometric  progression. 

Some  Guyanese  citizens  have  been  so 
helped  by  our  aid  that  they  have  ap- 
proached our  Ambassador  or  other  Amer- 
ican officials  just  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  assistance  being  provided  theu- 
country.  , .  „ 

Brazil's  Governor  of  Para,  speaking 
about  a  pUot  food-for-work  project, 
stated: 

In  terms  of  reaching  needy  workers  and 
creating  potential  resources  for  future  d^ 
velopment,  no  project  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  peopla  of  Para. 

One  of  the  best  vehicles  for  people- 
to-people  contacts  is  the  partners-for- 
progress  program,  whereby  U.S.  organi- 
zations, cities,  and  States  can  adopt  sister 
groups  in  Latin  America. 

For  example,  the  international  rela- 
tions group  at  the  College  of  Idaho  sent 
$240  to  a  trade  school  in  Latin  America 
so  it  could  buy  tools.  The  president  of  the 
trade  school's  education  committee  wrote 
the  group  at  Idaho : 

Tour  thoughtfulness  In  sending  this  gift 
wlU  help  teach  a  vocation  to  young  people 
who  otherwise  may  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  a  trade  and  for  this  we 
thank  you. 


Ernesto  Ayala,  Chairman  of  Mexican 
Alliance  for  Progress  Committee,  says 

tha^- 

The  Alliance  helps  all  from  the  humble 
campeslno  to  the  Industrialist  with  visions. 

EVEN   THE    IMPATIENT   SAY   THE   ALLIANCE   MUST 
BE  CONTINUED 

As  a  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  and  of  our  de- 
termination to  support  their  efforts, 
there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  Al- 
liance is  succeeding,  that  its  goals — no 
matter  how  ambitious — are  being 
reached. 

A  front  page  editorial  in  Guatemala's 
El  Imparcial  this  February  said  that — 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  appears  to  have 
passed  the  stage  of  skepticism  and  now  even 
the  most  remiss  recognize  Its  beneficial  re- 
sults, as  much  In  the  economic  as  In  the 
social  and  political  fields. 

Even  those  who  are  critical  of  some 
aspects  of  the  Alliance  do  not  challenge 
Its  basic  ideas  and  goals.  They  feel  that 
more  effort  must  be  exerted— they  are 
impatient  with  the  slowness  of  develop- 
ment. 
President  Leoni  of  Venezuela  said: 
I  consider  the  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural goals  estabUshed  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  have  not  been  totally  realized. 
But  this  does  not  mean  we  should  abandon 
an  Idea  that  Is  useful  and  necessary  for  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  This  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  completed. 

A  statement  by  Bolivia's  Finance  Min- 
ister Gutierrez  may  be  used  as  a  reply  to 
President  Leoni.  Gutierrez  said: 

The  apparent  slowness  with  which  the  Al- 
liance Is  being  executed  should  not  discour- 
age us.  The  mobilization  of  enormous  re- 
sources deetlned  to  alleviate  even  large 
necessities,  cannot  be  accomplished  In  weeks 
nor  In  months.  Happily,  we  can  already  see 
that  the  Initial  obstacles  have  been  hurdled 
and  that  we  are  meeting  proposed  deadlines. 
We  cannot  afford  to  concentrate  anything 
less  than  the  maxlrnxmi  of  our  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency to  such  a  valuable  renovating  instru- 
ment. 

The  Statements  I  have  quoted  voice 
Latin  Americans'  appreciation  for  U.S. 
aid.  They  show  that  Latin  Americans 
think  the  Alliance  is  a  weU-formulated 
plan  and  that  it  is  producing  remarkable 
results,  and  they  are  confident  that  it 
will  be  even  more  successful  In  the 
future. 


CONCLUSIONS  BY  DR.  DONALD  M. 
DOZER  CONCERNING  THE  PAN- 
AMA CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
discussing  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
with  my  colleagues,  I  frequently  run  Into 
the  opinion  that  only  those  with  special 
Interests  or  political  aims  are  disturbed 
by  the  annoimcement  of  these  treaties. 
Today  I  want  to  make  special  reference 
to  the  recent  conclusions  of  an  impartial 
scholar.  I  refer  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Donald 
M.  Dozer,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Califomi*t. 
Santa  Barbara.  Dr.  Dozer  is  a  former 
U.S.  State  Department  historian.  He  has 
long  made  the  study  of  the  Panama 
Canal  a  field  of  his  expertise. 

The  paper  I  am  referring  to  appears  as 


chapter  3  of  a  scholarly  volume  entitled, 
"Latin  America:  Politics,  Economics,  and 
Hemispheric  Security."  This  volume  is 
not  a  political  tract;  it  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Dr.  Norman  A.  Bailey,  of  Queens  College, 
New  York,  and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  scholarship  of  history  and 
political  science.  I  should  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  volume  was  published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Praeger  Co.,  a  pub- 
lishing firm  which  perhaps  has  the  most 
prestige  of  any  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  This  volume  is  one  of  the 
Praeger  Special  Studies  in  International 
Policies  and  Public  Affairs. 

Dr.  Dozer's  study,  of  course,  was  com- 
pleted long  before  the  details  of  the  pres- 
ent treaties  became  known.  Nevertheless, 
he  has  gone  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  after  which  the  details  are  un- 
important. Dr.  Dozer's  conclusion  is 
"continued  sovereign  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  treaty  commitments  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  interest  of  world 
commerce  and  the  security  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

Dr.  Dozer  did  not  Ijjistily  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  read 
his  paper  carefully.  A  quick  summary  of 
the  points  which  he  has  made  would 
include  the  following : 

First.  The  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  the  long-term 
commitments  undertaken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  construct,  maintain,  sanitate, 
and  protect  an  Isthmian  canal  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  not 
feel  "guilty"  for  taking  imdue  advantage 
of  Panama  in  the  1903.  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  "lYeaty.  It  was  ratified  In  response 
to  popular  Panamanian  will,  and  its 
favorable  terms  were  the  incentive  to 
construct  the  canal  In  Panama  rather 
than  Nicaragua,  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  Spooner  Act. 

Third.  Juridically,  the  Canal  Zone  is 
a  territorial  possession  of  the  United 
States,  constitutionally  acquired  pur- 
suant to  law.  treaty,  and  purchase  from 
Individual  property  owners. 

Fourth.  Due  to  benefits  from  the  canal 
and  its  agencies.  Panama  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  Incomes  In  Latin 
America.  Provided  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  operate  the  canal,  the  Panama- 
nian economy  will  undoubtedly  prosper. 
Fifth.  Since  the  national  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty,  the  permission 
granted  to  fiy  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  by  past  administrations, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  defend  its  position  and  the  lives 
of  its  citizens  by  means  of  force. 

Sixth.  Governing  the  Canal  Zone  is 
not  an  ordinary  enterprise,  but  a  vast 
economic  and  strategic  task  that  cannot 
serve  two  masters  or  be  operated  under 
divided  authority. 

Seventh.  The  defense  of  any  Panama 
Canal,  present  or  future,  is  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  cannot  be  assured  by  a  sea- 
level  canal  or  modified  security  arrange- 
ments. 

Eighth.  Despite  the  rigorous  clarifica- 
tions in  1947-1950  of  the  fallacies  in  the 
security  hypothesis  upon  which  a  sea- 


level  canal  is  based,  this  issue  is  once 
again  being  agitated. 

Ninth.  Challenges  by  the  Castro  re- 
gime in  Cuba  to  our  Guantanamo  base 
can  be  directly  related  to  anti-U.S.  dem- 
onstrations in  Panama. 

Tenth.  Since  a  sea-level  canal  Is  not 
provided  by  existing  treaties,  its  contem- 
plation would  necessitate  a  new  treaty 
with  all  its  troublesome  ImpUcations. 
Such  a  problem  can  best  be  avoided  by 
considering  an  expansion  of  the  terminal 
lake-third  locks  plan,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  many  experts  as  providing 
the  best  operational  canal  at  minimal 
cost. 

Eleventh.  Canal  tolls  are  subject 
to  treaties  with  Great  Britain— Hay- 
Pauncefote,  1901;  Panama — Hay-Bu- 
nau-Varilla,  1903;  and  Colombla^- 
Thompson-Urrutia,  1922.  Any  toll 
changes  would  Inevitably  Involve  these 
treaties. 

Twelfth.  More  than  25  years  of  piece- 
meal surrenders  to  Panama  of  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  granted  to  the 
United  States  in  the  1903  treaty  have 
not  placated  but  merely  served  to  In- 
crease Panamanian  appetites. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  have  Dr.  Dozer's  paper  readily 
available,  I 'ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  entitled  "The  Interoceanic 
Canal  Problem  In  the  Americas,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Interoceanic  Canal  P*boblem  in  the 
Americas 
(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 
In  the  nomenclature  of  geopolitics  the 
Western  Hemisphere  consists  of  two  conti- 
nental land  masses  each  of  which  possesses 
it  own  heartland  and  rimland  areas.  The  two 
continents  are  connected  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus which,  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
conquistadores  In  the  American  hemisphere, 
served  as  a  strategic  crossroad  for  the  con- 
quest of  lands  both  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north — Peru  controlling  the  heartland  of 
South  America  and  Louisiana  controlling  the 
great  Mississippi  River  vaUey,  the  heartland 
of  North  America.  Only  sUghtiy  less  vital  as 
strategic  bases  are  the  Caribbean  Islands 
commanding  the  maritime  approaches  to  the 
Isthmus  from  the  east. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  due  directly  to  the 
long-range  commitment  undertaken  by  this 
government  to  construct,  maintain,  operate, 
sanitate,  and  protect  an  isthmian  canal  in 
pursuance  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  1901  and  the  Spooner 
Act  of  1902  authorizing  the  securing  of  a 
canal  route  by  treaty  with  Colombia,  which 
at  that  time  was  sovereign  of  the  isthmus. 
The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  lo- 
cated at  the  strategic  center  of  the  Americas, 
revolutionized  the  political  geography  of  half 
the  world.  The  severing  of  the  isthmus  by  the 
construction  of  the  canal  between  1904  and 
1914  enormously  enhanced  the  importance  of 
the  isthmus  by  enabling  the  transit  between 
the  oceans  of  vessels  of  war  and  commerce. 
Even  before  arrangemente  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  the  United  States 
had  foresightedly  provided  for  a  naval  base 
at  Guantanamo  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
to  guard  the  eastward  approach  to  the 
Isthmus. 

As  the  canal  was  constructed  by  the  United 
States  the  foreign  policy  of  our  nation  after 
1903  vis-a-vis  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica was  formulated  more  explicitly  than  ever 
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tMfo  re  In  terms  oX  the  protection  of  Its  In- 
terete  in  that  area,  requiring  that  it  sU- 
bUls  B  the  countrlea  of  Central  America  and 
rein  lerpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  produce 
and  maintain  rtablUty  there.  One  major  mo- 
Mc* -probably    the    vioat    important    single 
mot  ve—for  the  polUn/  of  fltcal  control  and 
•ventitma  supported  by  our  Naval  forces 
the    Marine   Corps,   which    the    United 
Sta^s  followed  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
Ami  rica  after  1905,  was  the  protection  of  the 
For  the  United  States,  the  canal,  be- 
of  Its   shortening  of   maritime   trade 
B,  became  the  decisive  focus  of  policy 
laUon    toward    the    countries    to    the 
.-.  In  both  respect*  Its  value  and  Indeed 
ndlspensablUty  to  the  United  States  were 
proved  during  both  world  wars  and  the 
n  War. 
Panama  Canal  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
.-oportatlon  faclUtles  In  the  Americas.  It 
irlmarlly  a  commercial  operation,  one  of 
largest   In   which   the   United   States   Is 
-aged.  As  such.  It  Is  required  by  law  "to 
Mll-supportlng.  to  reimburse  the  United 
Treasury  annually  for  the  net  cost  of 
._aon  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  and 
.„  basic  annuity  payment  to  the  Republic 
»anama,  and  to  pay  interest  to  the  Treas- 
on  the   net   Investment  of   the   United 
Government  In  the  corporation."  The 
^At    annuity    of    tl, 930,000    consUts    of 
J.OOO,  which  was  an  adjustment  of  the 
oioOO   annuity  caused   by  devaluation  of 
gold  dollar,  and  the  addlUonal  $1,500,000 
by  the  State  Department  budget.  The 
,  Canal  enterprise  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
ujent  of  Defense.  It  Is  an  Independent 
under  the  President  but  Is  c\irrently 
•e-jd  for  supervision  to  the  Secretary  of 
I  Army.  It  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  either 
Army  or  the  Defense  Department.  The 
„eau  of  the  Budget  In  1950  recommended 
transfer  by  Executive  Order  to  the  Secre- 
_  7  of  Commerce. 

»or  the  United  States  the  canal  has  been 
ct^acterlzed  as  the  lifeline  of  national  de- 
and  the  backbone  of  Its  ocean  com- 
,  In  1963  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  cargo 
J  through  the  carnal  Involved  the  com- 
.j  of  the  United  States.  The  prime  f  unc- 
of  the  canal  Is  the  safe  and  expeditious 
sport  of  vessels  from  one  ocean  to  the 
„r.  Its  Importance  In  this  respect  U  shown 
the  fact  that  In  1963  it  furnished  transit 
11,999  veeeels  of  commerce  and  war  of 
vijrlous  nations  on  terms  of  equality.  Before 
I  dxirlng  its  construction  great  danger  to 
1  canal  was  apprehended  from  naval  gun- 
„.,  but  the  canal  has  been  so  adequately 
p:  otected  that  In  wartime  It  has  suffered  no 
binage  from  either  direct  hlU  or  sabotage. 
Reservations    have   been   expressed    smce 
V  orld  War  n  as  to  the  steateglc  significance 
o    the  Panama  Canal  In  an  age  of  nuclear 
vi  Bapons  and  intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
8,  which  have  altered  the  nat\ire  of  mod- 
„  warfare  and  allegedly  Increased  the  vul- 
erablUty  of  such  stationary  Installations  as 
e  canal.  The  canal.  It  Is  argued,  wUl  have 
be  defended  by  large  navies  stationed  far 
~it   In   the   AtlanUc   and   Pacific  oceans  or 
;  om  lanH  bases  in  the  continental  United 
E  tatea.  In  1969  Hanson  Baldwin  pronounced 
t  le  canal  Indefensible  In  total  war  and  in 
G  inflicts  less  than  total  war  lees  defensible 
tnd   lees   strategic   than   ever   before.   Navy 
I  lannlng  Ls  based  on  a  two-ocean  navy  wlth- 
c  ut  reference  to  any  movement  of  naval  ves- 
E  ila  through  the  canal.  Further,  It  Is  alleged. 
1  tie   usefulness  of  the   canal  to  the  United 
!  tates  Is  limited  by  the  InabUlty  of  the  major 
irnlted  States  aircraft  carriers  to  transit  it. 
]  n  all,  34  United  States  naval  vessels  are  un- 
I  ble  to  squeeze  through  It,  and  many  com- 
1  aerclal  veaseU  either  are  too  big  to  transit  It 
cannot   go   through   fvilly   loaded.   Since 
7orld  War  n  these  and  other  developments, 
tartlcularly     the     Intensified     an  tl -United 
:  Itates    demonstrations    In    Panama,     have 
ocused  world  attention  anew  upon  alternate 
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canal  possibilities  and  have  also  revived  pro- 
posals for  a  sea-level  canal  which.  It  Is  ar- 
gued would  be  less  Ukely  to  be  put  out  of 
service  by  sabotage  or  a  nuclear  explosion 
than  the  present  lock  canal. 

The  steps  In  the  procedure  by  which  the 
United  States  undertook  the  construction  of 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  connecting  the 
continents  of  North  and  South  America  are 
w;ell  known.  The  obstacles  presented  by  the 
Olayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of   1850   with   Great 
Britain  had  first  to  be  removed.  The  abroga- 
tion of  that  treaty  was  accomplished  in  the 
second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  giving 
the  United  States  a  free  hand,  as  far  as  Brit- 
ain   was    concerned,    to    construct    a    canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Central  America.  There- 
after a  decision  had  to  be  made  by  the  United 
'■  States  as  to   the  most  feasible   route   for   a 
canal    among   four   major    possibilities:     (1) 
the  Tehuantepec  route  through  Mexico,  the 
rights  to  which  the  United  States  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Gadsden  Treaty  of   1853,    (2) 
the  route  following  the  San  Juan  River  be- 
tween  Nicaragua    and    Costa   Rica,    (3)    the 
route  through  the  Colombian  department  of 
Panama,  and  (4)  the  route  through  Colom- 
bia from  the  Gulf  of  Darlen  following  the 
Atrato  River,  thence  across  the  Continental 
Divide  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Truando 
Into  the  Pacific.  Studies  and  surveys  made 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  headed 
by  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  initially 
gave  preference  to  the  Nicaragua  route,  but 
the   Commission's   recommendation   to    this 
effect  was  subsequently  altered  because   of 
the  clearly  demonstrated  advantages  of  the 
Panama  route  and  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the   reorganized   New   Panama   Canal   Com- 
pany, which  was  eager  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  Its  concession  to  the  Panama  route. 
As  a  result  Congress  passed  the  Spooner  Act 
In  1902  which  authorized  the  President  to 
construct  the  canal  through  Panama  if  he 
could  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  with 
Colombia,  of  which  Panama  was  then  a  de- 
partment. The  arrangements  with  the  Com- 
I>any  were  made,  the  Company  agreeing  to 
sell  all  Its  canal  rights  and  equipment  to  the 
United  States  for  $40  mUUon. 

But  when  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Colombia  for  a 
concession  to  build  the  canal  through  Pan- 
ama, he  ran  Into  dlfHcultles.  Colombia  was 
Jealous  of  Its  sovereign  prerogatives,  It  was 
torn  by  civil  war,  and  the  Colombian  Sen- 
ate unanimously  rejected  the  treaty,  as  It 
clearly  was  entitled  to  do  under  the  Co- 
lombian Constitution.  The  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration then  diplomatically  Intervened 
In  a  successful  revolution  in  Panama  and 
hastily  concluded  with  the  new  government, 
on  November  18,  1903,  a  "Convention  for 
the  Construction  of  a  Ship  Canal." 

This  Convention  made  the  United  States 
the  gcuarantor  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  granted  to  the 
United  States  "in  perpetuity  the  use,  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  a  zone"  ten  miles 
virlde  across  the  Isthmus  "for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection"  of  the  canal,  excepting  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Col6n  at  the  Pacific  and 
Caribbean  ends  of  the  zone  respectively.  In 
Its  key  Article  III,  which  has  since  been 
variously  Interpreted  and  remains  a  subject 
of  controversy,  it  gave  the  United  States 
"all  the  rights,  power  and  authority  within 
the  zone  .  .  .  which  the  United  SUtes  would 
possess  and  exercise  If  It  were  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory  ...  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  au- 
thority." In  addition  the  treaty  gave  the 
United  States  fuU  rights  to  the  water  run- 
off m  the  Chagres  River  valley,  lying  outside 
the  zone  for  navigation,  water-power,  and 
other  purposes. 

As  compensation  for  these  sovereign  rights. 


power,  and  authority  the  Umted  States 
agreed  to  pay  Panama  $10  million  in  gold 
coin  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  In  full  satisfaction  of  Panama's 
claims  of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  $250,000  annually  In  like  gold  coin  be- 
glnmng  nine  years  after  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  This  latter  amount  was  to  be  paid  to 
Panama  by  the  United  States  as  the  new 
owner  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
which  under  Its  concession  from  Colombia 
had  been  liable  for  annual  payments  In  this 
amount. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  acquired, 
pursuant    to    the    treaty    of    1903,    outright 
ownership  of  all  land  and  other  property  In 
the  Canal  Zone  by  purchase  from  the  Individ- 
ual owners.  When  the  canal  was  completed 
it  became  possible  to  fix  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  paralleling  the  canal  axis  five  miles 
from  It  on   each  side.  In  pursuance  of  the 
treaty   of   1903   these   lines  were   fixed   in  a 
Boundary    Convention    dated    September   2. 
1914,   and  cannot  be  altered  except  by  the 
negotiation   of   a   new    treaty.   The   Panama 
Canal  Zone  consists  of  a  ten-mile  strip  of 
land  and  water  across  the  isthmus  extending 
five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
the  canal,  the  arms  of  Gatun  Lake  up  to  the 
100  foot  contour,  and  Madden  Lake  up  to  the 
260    foot   contour.   The   seaward   limits   are 
three  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water.  The 
total  Canal  Zone  area  Is  647.29  square  miles, 
including  89.45  square  miles  of  water  within 
the  3-mile  limits  and  185.52  square  miles  of 
fresh  water.  The  claims  of  the  United  States 
to  It  are  derived  from  the  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  and  purchase  from  the 
individual  property  owners. 

The  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
which  the  United  States  received  from 
Panama  In  the  treaty  and  has  always  exer- 
cised were  the  conditions  deemed  minimally 
necessary  to  warrant  Its  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  through  Panama 
rather  than  through  Nicaragua,  for  the 
United  States  could  turn  to  Nicaragua  If  It 
coxUd  not  make  suitable  arrangements  with 
Panama.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  had 
stipulated  In  Its  report  of  January  18,  1902, 
that,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  canal  negotia- 
tions, "the  grant  [ot  the  Canal  Zone]  must 
be  not  for  a  term  of  years,  but  In  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  In  this  strip 
the  United  States  must  have  the  right  to  en- 
force police  regulations,  preserve  order,  pro- 
tect property  rights,  and  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are  appropriate  and  necessary."  • 

In  conformity  with  these  stipulations  the 
Spooner  Act  was  passed  and  the  treaties  with 
both  ColombU  and  later  Panama  were  nego- 
tiated. In  consideration  of  the  assumption  by 
the  United  States  of  the  obligation  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  both  the  canal  and  the  Panama 
Railroad,  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States  the  right  In  perpetuity  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  Panama 
gave  this  right  In  perpetuity  because  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  operate  the 
Panama  Canal  in  perpetuity. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  should  not 
feel  "guilty"  for  taking  undue  advantage  of 
Panama  in  the  1903  treaty.  Its  action  re- 
sponded to  Panamanian  popular  will,  and  its 
favorable  terms  were  the  Inducement  to  con- 
struct the  canal  In  Panama  rather  than  m 
Nicaragua,  which  alternative  was  authorized 
under  the  1902  Spooner  Act.  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  grew 
out  of  the  movement  for  an  Isthmian  Canal. 
It  could  never  have  gained  its  independence 
except  for  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States, 
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and  if  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
from  the  isthmus,  Panama  might  again  be 
absorbed  by  Colombia,  especlaUy  since  the 
United  States  abandoned  its  guaranty  of 
Panama's  Independence  In  1936.  This  con- 
tingency was  anticipated  In  Article  XXIV  of 
the  treaty  of  1903  which  specifically  provides 
that  In  the  event  that  Panama  should  enter 
any  union  or  confederation  of  states  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  shaU  not  be 
"lessened  or  Impaired." 

A  grant  by  one  nation  to  another  such 
as  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the  United  States 
in  1903,  of  the  right  to  exercise  sovereignty 
"In  perpetuity"  over  a  part  of  a  nation's 
territory.  Is  anomalous  in  International  law; 
the  treaty  of  1903  is  probably  unique.  Al- 
most from  the  beginning  the  treaty  with 
Panama  has  been  criticized  on  this  ground 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  it  allegedly  had 
Its  origin  In  a  kind  of  conspiratorial  action 
which  was  responsible  for  establishing  Pan- 
ama as  an  Independent  nation.  Panama's 
claim  to  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  Canal  Zone 
to  the  United  States  was  clouded  by  the  du- 
bious nature  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  achieved  her  Independence 
and  gained  control  over  the  zone.  In  Inter- 
national law  her  claim  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Colombia,  as  the  United  States  Itself  recog- 
nized by  concluding  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  with  Colombia  in  1914  giving  Colom- 
bia special  canal  privileges  and  a  grant  of 
$25  million. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  Canal  Zone  grant 
made  by  Panama  to  the  United  States  has 
been  the  subject  of  acute  controversy  on 
many  occasions,  especially  since  the  ISSO-s- 
Some  of  the  provisions  (but  not  Article  ul) 
of  the  treaty  of  1903  have  been  modified  In 
new  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  concluded  in  1936  and  1955.  In  the 
treaty  of  1936,  the  United  States  renounced 
Its  guaranty  of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  but  neither  in  the  treaty 
of  1936  nor  in  the  treaty  of  1955  has  It  agreed 
to  any  redefinition  of  its  fundamental  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  In  the  Canal  Zone 
different  from  those  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of 
1903— Article  III  of  which  therefore  remains 
the  basis  for  the  United  States  position  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

One  Interpretation  of  Article  IH  is  based 
on  the  legal  distinction  between  the  bistorlc 
term  "sovereignty"  and  the  concept  of  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty,  which  is  synonymous 
tally  with  Jurisdiction.  By  that  article,  so 
the  argument  runs,  the  United  States  was 
not  granted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone; 
It  was  granted  only  Jurisdiction,  but  a  Juris- 
diction which  continues  "in  perpetuity  and 
which,  under  the  treaty,  Includes  the  right  to 
exercise  all  the  rights,  power,  and  authority 
within  the  zone  "which  It  would  possess  and 
exercise  If  it  were  the  sovereign  ...  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Panama  of  any  such.'  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority." 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated    between     Secretary     Hay     and     the 
Panamanian  envoy,  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla, 
the    United    States     could    probably    have 
bought  the  Canal  Zone  outright  so  eager  were 
the  agents  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  Panamanian  revolutionists  to 
have    a    canal    constructed    by    the    United 
States  across  the  isthmus.  That  the  United 
States  was  not  granted  sovereignty  In  Article 
ni  Is  shown.  It  Is  alleged,  by  the  argument 
that  It  would  not  have   obligated  itself  to 
pay  to  Panama  an  anntiity  on  the  zone  be- 
ginning nine  years  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  In  other  words,  it  was  granted 
jiu-isdlction  or  the  right  to  act  In  a  sovereign 
capacity  In  perpetuity  In  the  zone,  but  not 
sovereignty  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  as 
understood  in  International  law.  Presumably 
the  sovereignty  of  Panama  continued,   but 
it    continued    in    abeyance    In    perpetuity, 
Panama    meanwhile    collecting    an    annual 
"renUl"  for  the  perpetual  alienation  of  Its 


jTirisdlcUon  over  the  zone.  By  the  treaty  of 
1903,  Panama  in  full  exercise  of  her  sover- 
eign authority  forfeited  fcM-ever  her  right  to 
exercise  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  claim  of  Panama  to  the  retention  of 
sovereignty    over   the   zone   is    undoubtedly 
strengthened  by  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nuity and  also  by  the  Increase  in  the  annual 
payments  which  the  United  States  has  sub- 
sequently made — to  $430,000  In  1930  and  $1,- 
930,000  In  1955,  thus  apparently  recognizing 
that  it  does  not  possess  legal  sovereignty  over 
the   zone.   Panama   has   Insisted   since    1904 
that  in  the  treaty  of  1903  it  granted  to  the 
United  States  only  a  delegated  and  revocable 
Jurisdiction    limited    to    matters  ■.pertaining 
exclusively    to    "the    construction,    mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of   said    canal."    As    early    as    1904    Panama 
claimed  the  right  to  control  all  ports,  includ- 
ing ports  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  establish  cus- 
toms houses  and  postal  service  on  the  ground 
that  such  agencies  were  not  connected  with 
"the   consteuction,    maintenance,   operation, 
sanitation,    and    protection"    of    the    canal. 
Then  and  subsequently  Panama  has  Insisted 
that  the  treaty,  by  using  the  phrase  "as  If  It 
were  sovereign,"  plainly  did  not  Intend   to 
grant  sovereign  rights  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  If  Panama  had  Intended 
to  cede  sovereignty  of  the  Canal  Zone,  only 
two  articles,  according  to  the  Panamanian 
argument,  would  have  been  necessary  in  the 
treaty:    "one  specifying  the  thing  sold  and 
the  other  expressing  the  price  of  the  sale." 
Panama  has  never  demanded  mere  "titular 
sovereignty"  In  the  Canal  Zone  but  rather 
full  and  unconditional  sovereignty.  When  the 
nhrase  titular  sovereignty  was  first  used,  it 
Was    seemingly    accepted   by   the   Theodore 
Roosevelt   Administration,    but    only    infor- 
mally and  temporarily  in  order  to  abate  Pana- 
manian grievances  and  faclUtate  the  com- 
petlon  of  the  canal;  It  was  simply  understood 
to  exclude  all  Panamanian  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  to  mean  only  sovereignty 
of  a  reversionary  character  that  could  never 
come  into   effect   unless   the  United   States 
should  abandon  the  canal.  But  in  1924,  a  dec- 
ade after  the  canal  was  completed.  PeJiama 
was    explicitly    told    by    Secretary   of    State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  that  the  United  StatM 
would  not  limit  "its  full  right  to  deal  with 
the  Canal  Zone  under  Article  HI  of  the  treaty 
of  1903  as  if  It  were  sovereign  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  sovereign 
rights  or  authority  on  the  part  of  PanMia. 
The   Panamanian   drafter   of   the   treaty   of 
1903     Bunau-VarlUa,    concerned    about    the 
continuing  controversy  over  the  question  of 
technical  sovereignty,  wrote  In  1913:  "After 
mature  thought  I  recognized  that  If  I.  en"" 
merated  in  succession  the  various  attributes 
of   sovereignty    granted,    I   ran   t^e   risk   of 
seeing  in  the  Senate  some  other  attributes 
asked  for.  To  cut  short  any  possible  debate 
I  decided  to  grant  a  concession  of  sovereignty 

en  bloc." 

But  this  "concession  of  sovereignty  en 
bloc"  as  Bunau-VariUa  described  It,  only 
started  the  debate,  which  continues  to  the 
present.  When  tiie  United  SUtes  negotiated 
U»e  new  treaties  In  1936  and  1955  It  made 
no  change  In  the  original  Article  HI  of  the 
treaty  of  1903,  but  rather  confirmed  It,  and 
as  these  treaties  were  duly  ratified  by  the 
Panamanian  government  the  continuing 
force  of  this  article  can  be  considered  to  be 
acceptable  to  Panama.  The  conclusion  niust 
be  reached  that  In  the  matter  of  Juridical 
status  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  territorial  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  constltutionaUy 
acquired  pursuant  to  law,  treaty,  and  pur- 
chase from  mdlvldual  property  owners. 

But  whether  the  United  States  Is  techni- 
cally sovereign  over  the  Canal  Zone  In  the 
legal  sense.  It  Is  clearly  entitied  under  the 
treaty  of  1903  to  exercise  all  sovereign  rights 
In  the  zona  "to  the  entire  exclusion"  of  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  by  the  RepubUc  of 


Panama  forever  or  untU  the  United  States 
ItseU  reUnqulshes  the  exercise  of  thoee  sov- 
ereign rights,  in  which  case  they  wlU  revert 
to  Panama  and  to  no  other  nation,  for  Co- 
lombia's claims  to  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
were  extinguished  In  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
treaty  of  1914,  ratified  In  1922.  The  exercise 
of  complete  sovereignty  over  the  zone,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority,  is  essential  to  the 
successful  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  United  States  therefore  Is  entitled  to 
exercise  full  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Is  accountable  to  no  other  nation  and  to  no 
international  entity  for  its  exercise  of  that 
control.  The  report  that  was  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  Marshall  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  administration  of  the 
Canal  Zone  as  a  "non-self-governing"  or 
"occupied"  territory  represented  an  egregious 
If  not  a  willful  misinterpretation  of  the  tU- 
tus  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  weakened  the  position  of  the  United 
States  there. 

The  value  of  the  Canal  can  of  course  be 
weakened    or    destroyed    by    hostile    action 
against  It  based  In  the  RepubUc  of  Panama. 
In  the   years   since   the   negotiation   of   the 
treaty  of  1903,  Panamanian  nationalist  poli- 
ticians   have    repeatedly    used    the    United 
States  and  Itt  position  in  the  Canal  Zone 
as  targets  against  which  they  could  direct 
pubUc    resentment    for    their    own    political 
ends.  The  United  States  appears  to  be  able 
to  do  litUe   to  counter  this  resentment  by 
pointing   to   the   countervailing   advantages 
which  Panama  derives  from  the  Canal.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
Income   and   emplo>-ment   for   Panama.   The 
outflow   of  money  from   the   United   States 
agencies  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  In 
1963  amounted  to  approximately  $92  million, 
paid  directly  In  salaries,  retirement  and  dis- 
ability   payments,    and    purchases   of    goods 
and  services   in  addition  to  many  indirect 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  nation.  In 
1963  approximately  11,000  Panamanians  were 
employed  in  the  zone  as  compared  with  4,000 
Americans.  The  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  m  Panama  exceed  the  entire  budget 
of  Panama  by  about  $14  million.  Because  of 
these  and  other  benefits  which  Panama  re- 
ceives from  the  canal,  the  economy  of  Pan- 
ama Is  one  of  the  strongest  In  Latin  America. 
The  Income  from  Canal  Zone  agencies  has 
given  Panama  the  highest  per  capita  Income 
in  Latin  America,  and.  If  the  United  States 
continues  to  operate  the  canal,  this  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  can  be  used 
as  a  profitable  political  slogan  and  has  been 
made  to  embody  all  the  frustrations  of  the 
Panamanian    people.    One    such    frustration 
arose  out  of  the  distinction  which  the  United 
States  began  to  make,  for  valid  reasons,  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  canal,  between 
the  gold   and  silver   employees— the   former 
being  the  white  United  States  employees  who 
were  paid  In  gold,  and  the  latter  the  Panama- 
nians or  black  West  Indian  laborers  who  were 
paid  in  silver.  This  distinction  followed  the 
traditional   pattern   of  United   States   treat- 
ment  of   local   employees   In    its   embassies, 
consulates,  and  other  installations  In  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  It  was  particularly 
resented    by    the    Panamanians    as    having 
overtones   of  racial   discrimination.   General 
McSherry,  who  was  sent  to  Panama  to  In- 
vestigate this  complaint  after  World  War  II, 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  dual-rate 
system,  and  in  1948  the  silver  and  gold  roll 
designations     were    replaced    toy     two    new 
categories;   "United  States  rate"  and  "local 
rate."  In  October  1953  the  Presidents  of  the 
United    States    and   of   Panama    in    a   Joint 
statement  recognized  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity  of   Job   opportunity    and    treatment    for 
Panamanians   In   the   Canal   Zone,   and   this 
prln-lple  was  embodied  In  a  memorandum  ac- 
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u.,.^B  the  treaty  of  1955,  which,  how- 
ror   Mcurlty   reasons   reserved   certain 
to  United  States  citizens.  Panama 
lontlnued     to     charge     discrimination 
1 1  Panamanians  under  this  reservation, 
ar  as  the  United  States  annuity  pay- 
to  Panama  Is  concerned,  the  treaty  or 
ncreaslng  the  payment  from  M60.000 
000  simply  took  cognizance  that  the 
'states  had  gone  off  the  gold  stand- 
ind  undertook  to  continue  the  payment 
alue  equivalent  to  gold.  The  treaty  of 
which  raised  the  annual  payment  to 
000.  legally  Inhibited  any  further  de- 
q'on  Panama's  part  for  an  Increase  in 
t  nnulty.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  canal 
I  g  the  fiscal  year  1963  amounted  to  only 
aiUlon;  Panama's  annuity  of  $1,930,000 
Tented  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  net 
ids  of  the  canal.  But  this  amount  has 
[tlafled  the  Panamanians.  They  are  de- 
ming  at  least  one-half  the  gross  reve- 
Irom  the  canal,  which  In  1959  amounted 
mlUlon.  Panama  Is  thus  claiming  at 
equal    partnership    with    the    United 
-=  in  the  canal, 
umlng  point  in  the  Panama  controversy 
with  the  Suez  crisis  which  resulted  In 
nationalization   of   the   Suez   Canal   by 
and  which  stirred  up  agitation  for  the 
uallzatlon  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Charges 
,u  the  United  States  was  playing  the  role 
11  iperiallstlc  power  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
a  Panamanian  resource  for  Its  own 
were   Intensified.   The   Panamanians 
for  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
heir  government  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
i-  this  reason  their  demand  for  the  privilege 
I  ilslng  the  Panamanian  flag  alongside  the 
States  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  assumed 
ible  Importance   for  them  and  be- 
c   a   rallying   point   for   nationalist   and 
-United  States  elements  In  Panama.  In 
1959  some  of  them  tried  to  force 
way  into  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  to 
,„„  the  Panamanian  flag  there  as  a  symbol 
Manama's  sovereignty.  Under  Secretary  of 
livlngston    Merchant,    on    a    visit    to 
stated   officially    that   "the   United 
„    recognizes    that    titular    sovereignty 
the  Canal  Zone  remains  in  the  Govern- 
or Panama."  This  announcement  was 
Bd  Immediately  by  the  Invasion  of  the 
Zone  by  a  second  mob  and  the  presen- 
of  an  official  request  by  the  Panama- 
ni4n   government   to   be   allowed    to    fly   Its 
In  the  zone.  President  Elsenhower  In  a 
;  conference  soon  afterward  expressed  a 
rdungness   to   allow   "visual    evidence   that 
ama  does  have   titular  sovereignty  over 
region."  The  House  of  Representatives  In 
wtshlngton  passed  a  resolution  (by  vote  of 
to  12)    objecting  to  the  proposal  to  al- 
the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown,  but 
>.._    Elsenhower    Administration    proceeded 
n(  vertheless  to  announce  by  Executive  au- 
ority  (September  17,  1960)   that  It  would 
low  the  Panamanian  flag  to  be  flown  along- 
le  the  United  States  flag  at  a  designated 
ace  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  national  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  sover- 
•fcnty     Under    the    1903    treaty,    sovereign 
■'  ghts  were  vested  In  the  United  States  to  the 
lUre    exclusion    of    oay   exercise    of   sover- 
gnty  by  Panama.  The  official  display  of  the 
Finamanlan   flag    in   tl^.e   zone   Is   therefore 
c  mtrary  to  direct  treaty  provisions,  and  the 
d  isplay  of  the  Pan-^manlan  flag  In  the  Canal 
7  one  has  Inevitablv  produced  confusion,  dis- 
c  rder    and  insistent  claims  by  Panama  that 
confirms  recognition  of  Panamanian  sov- 
_-elgnty  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exercise  of 
J  averelgnty  by  the  United  States. 

Panama  has  never  claimed  only  titular 
>  overelgnty  in  the  zone  and  the  Panamanians 
1  nd  their  government  have  taken  maximum 
idvantage  of  recogniUon  of  their  titular  sov- 
relgnty  by  the  United  States  to  claim  the 
Ull  sovereignty  to  which  they  feel  they  are 
■ntltled.  The  action  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
iilnistration  was  Interpreted  In  Panama  as  a 
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complete  reversal  of  the  United  States  posl- 
tioTon  the  question  of  sovereignty,  for  the 
flying  of  the  flag  Is  obviously  one  of  the 
sovereign  rights  which  Panama  ap-«ed  l^^^^ 
treaty  of  1903  never  again  to  ^erclse^-ms 
action  was  regarded  as  a  formal  recognition 
^Panama's  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  It  has  since  been  used  as  a  lever  to  e^ 
tract   further   concessions   from   the   United 

States,  including  the  co'^"^^'^"  ^^^Ji*'?,"'!*, 
to  fly  their  flag  at  other  places  m  the  Canal 
^one  Where  the  United  States  Aag  ^^  ^^^ 
It  has  also  made  It  necessaxy  for  the  mut«l 
States  to  defend  Its  position  In  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  lives  of  its  citizens  there  by 
means  of  force. 

President  Kennedy  met  with  President  Ro- 
berto  Chiari  of  Panama   m  June    19f2   and 
aereed   that    arrangements   would   be   made 
"for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags  In  an  ap- 
propriate  way   in   the   canal   Zone "   Subse- 
quently the  Joint  Commission  created  by  the 
two  governments  reached  an  agreement  that 
both  flags  would  be  flown  In  the  Canal  Zone 
wherever  the  United  States  flag  was  flown  by 
civilian    authorities.    In    pwsuance    of    tnis 
agreement,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.,  opened  a  new  hornets 
nest   when,   on   December   30,    1963,   he   au- 
thorized  the   Panamanian   flag  to  be  flown 
alongside  the  United  States  flag  at  seventeen 
selected  sites  In  the  zone.  Already  both  flags 
were  flying  at  eleven  different  sites   In  the 
zone  The  Governor  announced  that  six  addi- 
tional sites  would  be  selected  and  that  the 
United  States  flag  would  thereafter  not  be 
flown    at    certain    designated    sites,    one    or 
which  was  the  Balboa  High  School.  This  ac- 
tion  did   not  satisfy   the   Panamanians   be- 
cause they  wanted  their  flag  flown  at  all  the 
places  where  the  United  States  flag  had  pre- 
viously been  flown  In  the  zone  by  civilian  au- 
thorities, and  It  was  resented  by  the  Nortti 
Americans  In  the  zone  who  did  not  like  to 
have   the  United   States  flag  removed   from 
places  where  It  had  formerly  flown.  The  stu- 
dents at  the  Balboa  High  School  hoisted  the 
flag   and  violence  ensued  on  January  9  when 
Panamanian  students  Invaded  the  Canal  Zone 
and  tried  to  mount  their  flag  In  front  of  the 
high  school.  They  had  already  Informed  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs  of  their  Intention 
to  demonstrate  In  the  zone,  and  Immediately 
after  they  returned  from  the  zone  there  were 
received    by   the   President   of   Panama.   For 
more  than  three  days  while  the  rioting  con- 
tinued the  Panamanian  authorities  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  violence.  It  resulted 
m  more  than   100  United  States  casualties, 
both    civilian    and   military.   Including   four 
killed. 

At  the  height  of  the  rioting,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Cyrus  Vance, 
announced  that  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
would  continue  to  fly  the  United  States  flag 
outside  the  public  schools  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  that  In  accordance  with  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama  the 
Panamanian  flag  would  be  flown  along  with 
that   of   the   United   States   at  these   places. 
The   Inter-American    Peace   Committee    Im- 
mediately went  to  Panama  and  Initiated  ef- 
forts  to   harmonize   the   difficulties   between 
the    United    States    and    Panama,    making, 
among  others,  the  recommendation  (1)  that 
the   barricades   that   the   United   States   had 
raised  to  block  traffic  across  the  Bridge  of  the 
Americas  (The  Thatcher  Perry  Bridge)  cross- 
ing the  Canal  should  be  removed,  and   (2) 
that  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States    and    Panama,    which    Panama    had 
broken,  should  be  re-established.  But  Pan- 
ama   on   Januarv  31,   preferred   charges  be- 
fore   the    Council    of    the    Organization    of 
American  States  that  the  United  States  had 
committed    an    "unprovoked    armed    attack 
against    the    territory"    and    the    people    of 
Panama,  Invoked  Articles  6  and  9  of  the  In- 
ter-American Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  called  for  a   meeting  of  the   Organ  of 
Consultation  In  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 


ures that  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression 
to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression. 

The  antl-Unlted  States  agitation  has  been 
inspired  In  part  by  the  resentment  of  Pana- 
manian business  Interests  toward  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  commissaries  and  In- 
dustrial   establishments    operating    m    the 
Canal  Zone.  Several  concessions  to  Panama 
on  this  point,  Umlting  the  operations  of  their 
competitive  business  enterprises  In  the  zone, 
were  made  In  the  treaty  of  1956,  but  they 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  Panama.  Finally,  In 
1959,  in  order  to  give  maximum  benefit  to 
Panama's  economy,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  Department  of 
befense  agreed  to  purchase  either  In  Panama 
or  in  the  United  States  aU  their  supplies  ex- 
cept gasoline,  required  for  their  operations 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  thus  requiring  them  to 
p?.ss  through  either  Panamanian  or  United 
States  customs. 

The  assaults  upon  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Panama  serve  well  the  Com- 
munist objectives  of  breaking  Unes  of  com- 
munication and  enlarging  the  area  of  worid 
conflict.  The  nationalist  agitation  In  Panama, 
aggravated  by  Castroltes  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Arab  nations,  against  the  position 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  has 
directed  attention  afresh  to  alternative  canal 
routes,  pari;lculariy  (1)  the  Nlcaraguan  route 
through  the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua and  (2)  the  Atrato  River  route  through 
Colombia. 

In  the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua in   1914  the  United  SUtes  acquired 
"in  perpetuity"  exclusive  rights  to  construct, 
operat?   maintain,    and    defend    an    inter- 
oceanic  canal  by  a  Nlcaraguan  route  in  ex- 
change for  three  million  dollars.  A  new  sur- 
vey o^  this  route  made  uiider  the  auspices 
of   a  congressional   Committee   In   1960  re- 
ported the  cost  of  a  Nlcaraguan  lock-canal 
at  over  four  billion  dollars  and  a  Nlcaraguan 
sea-level     canal     completely    hnpractlcable^ 
Nlcarat'ua    as  one  of  the  two  places  on  the 
^^rican    isthmus    where    the   elevation    is 
l^est  has  been  the  historic  rival  of  Panama 
for  a  canal  route.  Competent  engineers  who 
have  studied  the  construction  of  a  Nicaragua 
canal  have  always  contemplated  the  use  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  as  part  of  the  canal.  This 
lake   is  about  105  feet  above  sea  level  and 
has  an  area  of  approximately  3, 0()0«iuare 
miles.  A  canal  utilizing  the  natural  features 
of  the  Nicaragua  site  would  have  to  make 
use  of  this  lake  and  the  valley  of^  the  San 
Juan  River  flowing  from  It,  and  this  would 
be   a  high-level  lake  and  lock  type  with  a 
summit  level  of  110  feet.  The  Idea  of  a  canal 
at  sea  level  at  Nicaragua  Is  not  realUtlc,  it  , 
would  have   to  ignore  Lake   Nicaragua   and 
pass  around  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  at 
sea  level  and  be  protected  from  Inundat  on 
from  the  lake  by  high  levees.  A  new  Isthmian 
canal  wherever  located,  if  property  designed 
would  have  greater  capacity  and  might  divert 
traffic  from  the  Panama  Canal,  making  final 
liquidation   of   the   latter   Inevitable.   More- 
over the  United  States  would  have  to  defend 
both  canals,  thus  doubling  the  defenses  for 
protection  of  two  weak  points. 

New  surveys  of  the  Atrato  River  route  have 
lust  been  begun,  although  several  such  sur- 
veys have  previously  been  made,  the  last  as 
recently  as  1948.  But  before  a  canal  can  be 
constructed  through  either  Nicaragua  or 
Colombia,  new  treaties  not  only  with  these 
countries  but  also  with  Costa  Rica  and  pos- 
sibly El  Salvador  and  Honduras  will  have  to 
be  negotiated.  The  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty 
with  Nicaragua  for  a  canal  at  that  location 
is  a  general  agreement  that  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  one  or  more  additional 
treaties  Conventions  would  also  have  to  be 
concluded,  certainly  with  Costa  Rica,  prob- 
ably also  with  El  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
concerning  defense.  If  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  Te- 
huantepec  route,  as  Senator  Mansfield  Is  pro- 
posing. It  would  also  have  to  negotiate  a  new 
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treaty   with   Mexico,   for   it   abandoned    its      Zone,  the  ^^f^  J^-,^^C'afc"om?ir1^     ^H^ Teoi'lmcaT  sinm^rc^.  ^^t- 
righ J  to  the  Tehuantepec  route  in  1937  ^tfoZ^T^C^O^  tor  S^^tfilZs^f^     Ting  not  I^the  position  of  the  United 

The  constiniction  of  a  new  canal  of  sea-      ^^.°fyV(C^fo°l^uSLa.  $15^000.000     States  in  the  Caribbean  but  also  the  security 
level  design  in  central  America    or  the  con-      !^°''^*' •^/^'^^°^'^^^^^^  of  th«  Americas.  ^     ^ 

stiTiction    or    a    new    transl^thm  an    canal      {^^^^^^^^l,^^^°'%^^'lol^'cosi  or  the         The  Panama  Canal  has  a  major  strateg  c 
wherever  It  may  be  located,  would  requ^e      *^e  ^dsden  Pi^chwe^T^e  tot^  i^pori^ance  to  the  United  State^poUtlcally 

new  treatie.  negotiated  at  a  time  When  the      ^^^^'"^  SewetS  of  ^^A^y,  H^^^^^  throughout      the      Caribbean      and      Latin 

united   States,    because   of   the    concessons      ^^  DePutj  Secretar^i  tne  i^  America,     economically     to     United     States 

which  It  has  already  made  to  Panama  since      McPherson,  Jr.,  on  wiarcn  ,ji,  i»t«  commerce,  and  mllltarUy  in  limited  war.  If 

1936.   is  in  an  extremely   weak  negotiating      lows.  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States  our  country 

position.  Under  existing  circumstances  any      original  Payment,  1904   (treaty  ^^^   suffer   irreparable   damage   throughout 

treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States         qj    1903) $10,000,000     Latin  America.  It  wUl  lose  whatever  support 

and  another  country  wUl  provide  only  a  mini.      Annuity,  1913-1963    (treaties  of  gjj^  sympathy  It  still  retains  in  this  hemi- 

mum  of  United  States  control,  greatly  Im-  1903,  1936.  and  1955) 30,150,000     sphere.   The   erosion   of    the   United   States 

pairing  the  authority  essential  for  efficient      property  Transfers:  position  In  Panama,  besides  seriously  handi- 

malntenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  pro-  in  Panama  City  and  Col6n.  capping  this  nation  for  wartime  operations 

tectlon   of   a   canal.   Moreover,   if   the   vital  1943    11,759.956     and  interrupting  vital  supply  lines,  produces 

Interests  of  the  United  States  In  Panama  are  Water    system    In    Panama  worldwide  repercussions  and.  In  particular. 

not  fully  protected.  It  is  doubtful  that  Con-  City  and  Colon 669,226      j^^verse    effects    throughout    the    Caribbean 

gress   and   the   people   of   our   country   will  Under  treaty  of  1955 22,260,500     and  Latin  America  generally. 

invest  the  vast  sums  required  In  a  project      Colombia    (1922) 25,000,000         ,j^^  over-all   interoceanlc  canal  question 

certain  to  be  lost.  Compagnie   Nouvelle   du    Canal  has  been  complicated  by  the  recent  exhuma- 

Besldes  the  renewed  Interest  In  alternate         de  Panama  (1904) 40,000,000      ^^^^  ^j  ^^e  corpse  of  the  1945-48  issue  over 

canal  routes  to  rival  the  Panama  Canal,  other      private  titles,  stocks,  and  claims       4,  728.  889      ^^.p^    ^^   canal,    with   advocates   of    a   canai 

suggestions   that   have   been   either   revived  at  sea  level  contending  for  this  predetermined 

or  newly  presented  to  solve  the  United  States-  Total    144,568,571      design    regardless    of    the    costs    or    conse- 

Panama  problem  Include  (1)  the  Internatlon-  investment  of  the  United  States     quences  and  despite  the  rigorous  clarlflca- 

allzatton  or  the  canal,  (2)  the  admission  or  ,_  \^g  ^J^,  ^nd  defense  Installations  there  tlons  in  1947-50  of  the  fallacies  in  the 
Panama  as  a  new  state  in  the  Union,  and  (3)  "  '^^f^^^^d  at  $2  billi^  international  con-  security  hypothesis  upon  which  It  is  based, 
outright  purchase  of  the  "entire  Central  ^^^f  ^^'^^^^^tfo^  of  the  canal  would  make  Many  leading  experts  In  nuclear  warfare 
American  half  of  the  Republic  from  the  jf?  defend  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  and  canal  problems  have  repeatedly  asserted 
zone's  present  eastern  border  to  the  Costa  J^j^er  nowers  havln?  onlya  minimal  or  pos-  that  the  atomic  bomb  Is  irrelevant  in  the 
Rlcan  frontier."  The  internationalization  of     "''""^  destructive  interest  in  the  canal,     planning  of  navigational  projects;  that  such 

the  Panama  Canal  has  been  urged  by  such  ^intPd  Nations  control  for  example,  would  projects  cannot  be  defended  by  passive  de- 
dlflerent  individuals  as  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  ^""'^  '  defense  In  'part  to  Communist-  fense  measures  embodied  in  design;  and 
la  Torre  and  President  Harry  Truman.  Sena-  buS'^ountries  and  would  give  them  an  in-  that  their  defense  against  enemy  attack, 
tor  Morse  of  Oregon  Insists  that  the  United  °'^_^„ble  leverage  to  use  against  the  secu-  like  ti^e  defense  of  the  seaports,  airports. 
States  cannot  favor  "the  Internationallza-  ^""^^d  stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  railroads,  highways,  and  other  productive 
tlon  of  the  waterways  in  other  parts  or  the  '     vlolatlne  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  well     facilities  of  our  country,  depends  upon  the 

world  and  then  take  the  position  that  we  ' ,  ,  ^  American  aereements  for  the  de-  combined  military,  naval,  air,  and  Industrial 
have  some  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the      ^»   '    "=  hemisphere  The  evidence  U  con-      might  of  the  United  States.  Protection   of 

United  States  that  prevents  any  interna-  ,  .  ^j^^^  Soviet  strategy  alms  at  control  •  the  canal  against  sabotage,  which  is  largely 
tlonallzation  of  waters  in  the  Western  Heml-  international    waterways,    particularly,      an  adnUnistrative  matter.  Involves  effective 

sphere."  With  reference  to  the  old  Idea  or  ^^^  ^^^  canal  the  Danube,  the  Dardanelles,  fences,  floodlights,  guards,  ard  identlfica- 
admlttlng  Panama  as  a  state.  Congressmen  gtralts  of  southeast  Asia,  and  the  Panama     tlon  precautions. 

who  have  made  this  proposal  acknowledge  „g^^  ,pj,g  Panama  Canal  Is  a  strategic  in  the  broadest  sense,  however,  the  Pan- 
that  the  principal  obstacle  would  be  na-  ^^^^  "^j  international  trade  and  Inter-Ameri-  ama  Canal,  like  every  other  defense  Installa- 
tlonaUsm  in  Panama,  which  has  a  long  his-  ^^^  defense  and  in  the  interest  of  both  must  tlon  and  Indtistrlal  center  of  the  United 
tory  going  far  back  Into  the  nineteenth  cen-  ^Q^^j^^g  ^^  ^e  controlled,  maintained,  oper-  states,  has  become  more  vulnerable  since 
tury  and  which  has  become  particularly  ^^^  sanitated  and  protected  by  the  United  the  development  of  long-range  ballistic  mls- 
jBtrong  since  World  War  II.  states      Ex-Presldent     Theodore     Roosevelt     siles.  The  canal  presents  few  defense  prob- 

The  success  of  Egypt  In  nationalizing  the     ^.jote 'm  December  1918:  lems   different   from   those   of   other   trans- 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  consent  or  the  United  ...^.^^^  Panama  Canal  must  not  be  inter-  portatlon  and  Industrial  cent«rB  of  the 
States,  stimulated  the  demands  among  Pan-  nationalized  It  la  our  canal;  we  built  It;  we  nation.  Any  type  of  canal  can  be  destroyed 
amanlan  students,  nationalists,  and  Commu-  ^  +.«-£.  ^  ^nd  we  will  protect  it,  and  we  will  bv  nuclear  weapons,  ir  the  latter  are  al- 
nlsts  for  the  nationalization  of  the  Panama  permit  our  enemies  to  use  It  In  war.  In     lowed  to  strike.  These  facts  do  not  make  the 

Canal.  But  only  the  most  Irrational  Pana-  .,  /^j  ^^^e  all  nations  shall  use  It  alike,  canal  any  less  important  to  the  United^ 
manian  nationalist  can  believe  that  Panama  ^.^^^  ^'j  ^^^  ^^  interest  at  once  be-      States  but  highlight  the  point  that  the  de- 

Itseir  should  own  and  Is  capable  or  operating  dominant "  ^ense  or  the  canal  U  a  runctlon  of  the  over- 

the  canal.   The  most  conservative  estimate  nmted  States  cannot  discharge  Its  re-      all  defense  responsibility  of  the  United  States 

of  the  cost  or  needed  improvements  of  the  .^°  luilUvfor  the  Panama  Canal  with  less  and  cannot  be  assured  merely  by  modifying 
canal  to  meet  the  demands  of  International  ^P°V^°'i^^  lurisdlctlon  than  that  to  which  Its  design  features  under  pretext  of  security, 
commerce  by  the  year  2000  amounts  to  $61  J-""  g^^nig^  under  the  treaty  of  1903.  The  The  paramount  runctlon  or  the  Panama 
million,  which  is  clearly  beyond  the  financial  "  "  ^^^  (,^^^1  j^  n^,  ordinary  enterprise  but  Canal  is  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  conunerce  and 
resources  or  Panama.'  economic  and  strategic  agency  that     navigation   and  to  provide   the  tolls  which 

Alternative  suggestions,  calculated  to  dl-  ^^  nowise  serve  two  masters  or  operate     give  it  economic  Justification.  The  effective 

vest  the  United  States  of  Its  unilateral  exer-  divided    authority.    Moreover,    It    Is     operation  of  the  canal   for   these   purposes 

else  of  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  would  pro-  j^  ^ed  on  both  sides  by  a  country  affiicted  requires  that  the  approaches  to  the  canal, 
vide  for  the  InternatlonaUzatlon  of  the  canal  "  revolutions  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  particularly  the  Guantanamo  naval  b:ise. 
under  the  auspices  of  either  the  Organlza-     ^  ^wn  of  Panamanian  politicians.         must  be  maintained.  Challenges  by  the  Cas- 

tlon  of  American  States  or  the  United  Na-  ''^^^^T  conclusions  can  be  and  are  being  tro  regime  In  Cuba  to  the  United  SUtes  pos  - 
tions.  But  past  experience  In  Internation^  dr*^  from  Caribbean  developments  cen-  tlon  in  Guantanamo  appear  to  be  directly 
control  does  not  presage  success  for  such  drawn  ^^jo^^^  ^p^^^^^^  ^^^^i.  ^^  December  related  to  anti-United  States  demonstrations 
control  over   the   canal   whether  under   the      . qjj- 5,- _.„.  .-tended  Its  coastal  waters  to  a      In  Panama. 

Inter-Amerlcan  or  United  Nations  organlza-      f^^^  mile  limit    partly    it  was  alleged,  in  The  position  of  the  United  States  In  Pan- 

tion.    Besides,    international    conUol    would     ^"T  ^  ^^^^  \^  ^lose  the  seaward  ends      ama   has   been   sometimes   compromised    by 

forfeit  the  large  financial  Investment  and  the      "  canal  Zone  which  under  the  treaty      divided  counsels.  The  fact  has  been  Ignored 

considerable    security     interest    which    the     "t  "V  ^^  ^        j      three    nautical    miles     that  the  Panama  Canal  Is  the  key  to  most 

United  States  has  in  the  canal.  The  United  ?\^^r7  .^  ^^  ^f  the  canal.  In  1959  and  problems  affecting  relations  of  the  United 
States  has  paid  more  ror  the  Panama  Canal      "I'"  January    1964   Panamanian   mobs      States  with  Panama  arid  the  principal  rea- 

Zone,  both  initially  and  subsequentiy,  than  ^^j  ted  by  Communist  agents  have  in-  son  for  the  presence  of  so  many  United  States 
for  any  other  territory  over  which  it  exer-  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  jSone,  Je<^ardized  the  se-      agencies  on  the  Isthmus.  In  the  Canal  Zone 

clses  or  has  exercised  sovereign  control.  In-  ^tv  of  the  canal,  and  caused  destruction      the  Governor  outi-anks  all  oth^r  officials   in- 

cluding the  purchase  price,  the  annual  pey-  „,  United  States  Uvea  and  property.  In  Cuba  eluding  the  Commander-tn-Chlef  ^uthwn 
ments  and  the  liquidation  of  the  claim*  °  communist  regime  has  been  established  <^'^'"^'^,^\«"*^yi^*^,^i'' '^° '^  *^  '^,1 
o^^nprivate  property  owners  In  the  Canal     de^nde-  "pon  Moec^  a^  su^^^^^^  T.Z'^^^"'!.  Sl%rU'  ^alP 

■      ^^Z^gress,  Heporf  on  a  r=>n.-«an.e      ffn^-p^h  to  t^  «naL  C^mmur^     ^a^^k^n^sT  cl^t  trdComatifre^r:: 
ZTVZ^''"^'l^^^^^oT'^'-  '""^      re"^uS.e*m   ^r^^krSeSrrth^     :^^ln^  or  the  uSted  states  accredited  to 
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.  mbllc  of  Panama.  In  time  of  peace 
ama  Canal  Is  headed  by  a  Governor 
Canal  Zone  under  provisions  of  the 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950; 
of  war  or  other  emergency  the  Presl- 
deslgnate  an  officer  of  the  Army 
lume  exclUBlve  authority  over  the  Canal 
G  Dvernment.  Seldom  Is  an  ambassador, 
ed  with  problems  of  diplomatic  re- 
wlth   a  truculent  Panamanian  gov- 
and  with  his  own  official  security, 
to  speak  on  basic  Panama   Canal 
-^   nor  can  a  Governor,  on  the  other 
)e 'expected  to  know  all  the  minute 
is  faced  by  an  ambassador.  The  prob- 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  naval 
idant  are  military  and  naval. 
e  representatives  are  unable  to  agree, 
voice  on  Panama  Canal  questions  U 
that  voice  should  be  the  Gover- 
'lllustrated  in  1905-06  when  Gover- 
E.  Magoon  also  served  as  Minister 
Certainly  no  ambassador  should 
^  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
«.,v,  affecting  the  maintenance,  opera- 
emltetlon,  and  protection  of  the  Pan- 
1  until  he  has  received  Instructions 
matters  from   higher,   responsible 
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attention  that  U  currently  being  given 
canal  routes,  though  It  may 
,^lly  useful  In  applying  pressure 
fiaiiii.,  should  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
the    Importance    of    maintaining   and 
■1  nlzlng  the  Panama  Canal  as  Indlspen- 
to  the  safety  and  the  economy  of  the 
c  I  States.  It  Is  calculated  that  the  Pan- 
( lanal  will  reach  the  limit  of  Its  capacity 
year  2000.  Attention  must  therefore 
a  to  meeting  the  ever-increasing  de- 
fer the  use   of   interoceanlc   transit 
uea  acroBS  the  Central  American  Isth- 
The  fallacy  of  constructing  a  sea-level 
t  Ian  canal,  of  converting  the  canal  Into 
•  Jtralta  of  Panama,"  haa  been  repeatedly 
I— the  major  difficulties  being  the  dlf- 
In  tidewater  level  as  between  the 
and  the  Pacific  waters   and   the 
earth-moving    operation     which 
be  required. 

term  sea-level  canal  la  a  misnomer.  lor 
1  require  tidal  locks  as  well  as  flood- 
reservolrs  and  dikes.  The  alternating 
18  through  such  a  canal,  attaining  a 
_^um  velocity  of  approximately  four  and 
laU  knots,  would  make  necessary  mas- 
lateral  dUes  on  both  sides  for  flood 
B«Blde8.    there    are    the    problems 
a  by  the  InstabUlty  of  the  banks,  pos- 
sUdes  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
er  of  prolonged  interruption  of  traffic. 
the  opinion  of  competent  nuclear  war- 
experts  and  physlcUts.  any  type  of  canal 
be  destroyed  by  military  bombs  regard - 
of  inherent  design  characteristics.  Some 
;  consider  that  the  longer  restricted 
i„u,  and  lateral  dams  make  a  sea-level 
more  vulnerable  In  some  ways  than  the 

•level. 

1943  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy, 
ag  canal  problems  before  the  advent 
atomic  bomb  and  the  Injection  of  the 
issues  of  "secvirity"  and  "national 
uw     urged  abandonment  of  the  Idea  of 
B-level  canal.  When  the  Idea  was  never- 
ess  pressed  after  World  War  11  by  some 
Tactors,  engineers,  and  Congressmen,  It 
again  clarified  by  the  Department  of  De- 
under   Secretary    James   Forrestal.   It 
faltd  to  receive  Presidential  approval,  and 
th«  report  was  sent  to  the  Congress  without 
co^iiaent  or  recomemndatlon,  and  the  Con- 
I  took  no  action. 

was  estimated  at  that  time  that  a  sea- 
canal    wotJd    cost    $2,500    million;    it 
woiud  now  probably  cost  double  or  triple 
amount.  Construction,  it  la  estimated, 
woiild  require  ten  years.  The  use  of  nuclear 
aa  for  excavation  1b  limited  by  the 
ear  teet  ban  treaty  and  is.  in  any  case. 
In  the  experimental  stage.  Besides,  since 
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a  sea-level  canal  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  with  Panama  It  opens  up  diplomatic 
problems  of  an  explosive  nature  and  would 
require  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  which 
under  existing  conditions  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  which  would  almost 
certainly  involve  a  huge  indenmity  to  Pan- 
ama, increased  annuity  payments  by  the 
United  States,  a  limitation  of  the  duration 
of  the  United  States  control  to  a  period  less 
than  perpetuity,  and  possibly  recognition  of 
full  Panamanian  sovereignty.  Nevertheless 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  88th 
Congress  considered  a  bill  (S.  2701]  to  de- 
termine the  most  suitable  site  and  means 
for  construction  of  a  sea-level  interoceanic 
canal  across  the  isthmus  as  a  successor  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

An  alternate  and  practical  proposal  which 
would  expand  the  capacity  of  the  canal  to 
meet    Its    growing    requirements    Into    the 
twenty-first    century   is   the   terminal    lake- 
third  locks  plan.  This  plan,  which  was  the 
original  conception  of  French  engineers  as- 
sociated with  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  fresh-water  lake  at  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  canal  similar  to  the  Gatun 
Lake  on  the  Caribbean  side.  This  plan  has 
been  endorsed  by  many  experts  as  providing 
the  best  operational  canal  at  minimal  cost 
without  involvement  In  new  treaty  negotia- 
tions. As  described,  it  "provides  for  remov- 
ing all  lock  structures   from   Pedro   Miguel 
and  for  regrouping  of  all  Pacific  locks  at  or 
near  Miraflores.  thus  enabling  uninterrupted 
navigation  at  the  Gatun  Lake  level  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  locks,  with  a  greatly 
needed  terminal-lake  anchorage  at  the  Pa- 
cific end  of  the  canal.  Thus  Improved,  the 
modified  third-locks  project  could  be  com- 
pleted  at  relatively  low   cost— estimated   at 
around  one  billion  dollars.  The  soundness  of 
this  proposal  jas  been  established  by  forty 
years  of  a  similar  arrangement  at  Gatun." 

Under  the  terminal-lake  plan,  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing  canal 
woiUd  not  be  a  new  canal  different  from  the 
present  one  but  merely  an  expansion  covered 
by  treaty  and  hence  would  not  Involve  a  new 
treaty,  which  is  a  paramount  factor  in  the 
whole  modernization  process.  If  the  total  cost 
of  constructing  and  operating  a  sea-level 
canal  were  charged  against  the  traffic  passing 
through  the  canal  It  would  Increase  the  toll 
rates  twenty  times,  but  the  terminal  lake- 
third  locks  plan  would  only  triple  the  toll 

The  levy  of  tolls  In  the  canal  Is  subject  to 
three  treaties:  (1)  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1901,  (2)  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varllla  treaty  with  Panama,  1903, 
and  (3)  the  Thomson-Urrutla  treaty  witn 
Colombia,  1914-22.  Any  change  In  the  tolls 
would  involve  these  three  treaties.  The 
United  States  has  treaty  obligations  with 
Britain  Colombia,  and  Panama  requiring 
adequate  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable. 

In   summary  the   principal   proposals  for 
Increase  of  interoceanic  canal  facilities  iJi- 
clude-     (1)    The    modernization   and    major 
increase  of  capacity  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  by  the  terminal  lake— third  locks  so- 
lution in  which  all  Pacific  locks  would  be 
consolidated  In  three  lifts  near  Agua  Dulce 
south  of  Mlrafiores  to  form  a  Pacific  high- 
level    anchorage    which    would    correspond 
with  that  at  Gatun  and  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  elimination  of  all  locks  at  Pedro 
Miguel    This  plan  would  not  require  a  new 
treaty   with   Panama   and   U  recognized   as 
nrovldlng  the  best  operational  canal  practi- 
cable of  achievement.  (2)  The  construction 
of  a  new  Panama  Canal  at  sea  level  near 
the  present  canal.  This  proposal  would  cost 
much  more,  and  would  pose  the  risk  of  slides 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  resulting   pro- 
longed cloeure.  Moreover,  It  would  require 
a  new  treaty  with  Panama.  (3)  Construction 


of  a  new  canal  at  a  more  remote  site,  which 
would  be  costly  and  fraught  with  grava 
diplomatic  uncertainties. 

To  conciliate  Panama  and  avert  dangerous 
antl-Unlted      States      demonstrations,      the 
United   States   has  yielded   concession   after 
concession  to  Panama  in  the  treaties  of  1936 
and  1955  and  other  agreements,  saving,  how- 
ever   the  treaty  basis  justifying  Its  exercise 
of  complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
••to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sov- 
ereign  rights,   power   or   authority."   It   has 
abandoned  Its  treaty  right  to  maintain  pub- 
lic order  and  to  supervise  sanitation  in  tne 
terminal  cities  Panama  and  Col6n,  with  the 
result  that  these  cities  were  used  as  bases  for 
invasion  of   the  zone   and   loss  of   life   and 
nroperty  by  United  States  citizens  In   1959 
and   again  In   1964.   In  the   1955  treaty   the 
United  States  gave  to  Panama,  without  con- 
sideration, the  terminal  yards  and  passenger 
stations  of  the  Panama  Railroad  In  Panama 
City  and  Colon,  and  only  the  Intervention  of 
Congress  prevented  the  negotiating  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  from  giving  away 
the  main  line.  The  railroad  now  Is  forced  to 
operate  without  Its  two  designed  terminals. 
The  United  States  made  these   concessions 
without  regard  for  the  rights  of  Colombia 
with    respect    to    the    Panama    Canal    and 
Panama   Railroad,    as   these   rights    are    set 
forth     in     the    Tomson-Urrutia    treaty     of 
1914-22    They   are   comparable   to   those   or 
the  ¥nited  States  and  Panama.  Among  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Colombia  under  that 
treaty  Is  the  use  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
those  privileges  were  curtailed  by  the  treaty 

of  1955 

The  United  States  has  yielded  to  Panama's 
claims  relating  to  the  flying  of  the  Pana- 
manian   flag,    operation    of    the   zone   com- 
missaries, importations  Into  t^e  zone  from 
third  countries,  the  amount  of  the  annuity, 
the    construction    of    a   «20    million    bridge 
across  the  canal  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  return  of  real  estate  In 
Panama  City  and  Col6n  (market  value.  $40 
million),  and  many  others,  without  even  re- 
questing   any    reciprocal    concessions    from 
Panama.  But  Panama's  demands  go  far  be- 
vond  the  concessions  already  made  and  in- 
clude  the   following   as   stated   In   a   report 
dated  September  20.  1960  to  President  Chlarl 
by  his  committee  on  International  Poll"cs. 
a  guaranteed  minimum  annuity  of  $5  mil- 
lion,   mixed    courts    in    the    Canal    Zone,    a 
Panamanian  monopoly  of  supplies  needed  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  cessation  of  all  production 
activities   in   the   zone,   use  of  Panamanian 
postage    in    the    zone;     liquidation    of    the 
Panama  Railroad,  establishment  of  Spanish 
as  the  official  language  of  the  zone,  corridors 
under   Panamanian   Jurisdiction   across   the 
zone,  and  acceptance  of  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  over  controver- 
sies between  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
This  Panamanian  program  was  further  clari- 
fied—and  expanded— in  a  report  of  the  Plan- 
ning  Department    of   President   Roberto   F. 
Chlarl's  Executive  Office  made  public  on  July 
15    1964,  with  an  intimation  that  It  may  be 
presented  by  Panama  In  any  future  negoti- 
ations with  the  United  States  Involving  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canal 
Zone  It  includes  demands  for  the  removal  of 
all   residents— both   Panamanian   and   non- 
Panamanlan— from  the  zone,  the  Imposition 
of    Panama's    taxes    upon   non-Panamanian 
employees  of  the  canal,  the  return  to  Pana- 
ma's control  of  aU  lands  In  the  zone  not  di- 
rectly used  in  the  operation  of  the  canal,  the 
transfer  to  Panama  of  Industrial  sites  on  the 
canal   and  control  over  port  areas  at  both 
ends   of   the   canal,   and   the   concession   to 
Panama  of  a  voice  in  setting  toll  rates." 

An  announcement  by  Governor  Robert  J. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  March  1964 
offers  employment  to  Panamanian  nationals 
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as  members  of  the  Canal  Zone  police,  thus 
further  compromising  the  security  of  the 
canal  and  rendering  It  more  susceptible  to 
sabotage.  The  Canal  Zone  police  are  an  im- 
portant force  in  protecting  the  canal.  To  use 
alien  Panamanians  In  this  police  force  would 
make  It  difficult  to  prevent  communist  infil- 
tration into  the  zone.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  a  "coalition"  Canal  Zone 
Government  with  all  the  hazards  that  such 
would  involve.  During  the  disorders  last  Jan- 
uary a  Panamanian  security  guard  joined 
rioters  and  was  photographed  while  shooting 
into  the  Canal  Zone.  Recently  four  Pana- 
manians were  arrested  at  an  army  post  in  the 
Canal  Zone  for  making  bombs.  Certainly,  em- 
ployment of  Panamanians  on  the  police  force 
of  the  zone  would  be  a  serious  breach  in  se- 
curity and  should  not  be  permitted. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  of  piecemeal 
surrenders  to  Panama  of  the  rights,  power, 
and  authority  granted  to  the  United  States 
in   the    1903    treaty   have   not   placated   but 
merely   served   to   increase  Panamanian   ap- 
petites.  For  each  Panamanian   demand  our 
diplomats  have  failed  to  make  counterclaims, 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States  has 
withdrawn   to   the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  has  been  thrown  into  a  defensive 
position  even  there,  subject  to  rioting,  vio- 
lence, and  loss  of  life  and  property.  It  Is  sub- 
mitted that  the  most  practical  and  urgent 
thing  that  should  be  done  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
is  to  clarify  and  reaffirm  our  historic  canal 
policy   at   Panama   In   favor   of   the   United 
States  ownership  and  operation  of  the  canal 
and  the  removal  of  the  Panama  fiag  from 
the  zone.  The  United  States,  having  acknowl- 
edged  Panama's   titular   sovereignty   In   the 
zone,  should  make  unmistakably  clear  that 
this  acknowledgement  does  not  involve  the 
slightest  reduction  in  its  treaty  right  to  exer- 
cise full  sovereign  control  over  the  zone  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  Its  exercise  by  Panama. 
In   conclusion,   therefore,   continued   sov- 
ereign control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  treaty  com- 
mitments Is  absolutely  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  our  own  and  of  world  commerce  and 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
should  be  reaffirmed  by  positive  actions  in- 
cluding  the   removal   of   any   fiag   from   the 
zone  except  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  As 
long  as  two  flags  fly  In  the  zone  there  will  be 
chaos  and  violence.   The   first  obligation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  exercise  of  Its  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  zone  is  to  main- 
tain uninterrupted  transit  through  the  canal. 
In  fulfilling  this  obligation  It  must  take  a 
strong   stand   against   any   reduction   of  Its 
sovereign  authority  there,  must  prevent  all 
acts  of  sabotage  against  the  canal,  and  must 
receive   the   full   cooperation   of   the    Pana- 
manian authorities  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Panama  problem  seems  to  be  boiling 
up  Into  a  crisis  situation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress 
should  create  an  Independent  commission  of 
highly  qualified  citizens,  comparable  in  abil- 
ity to  the  members  of  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 
consider  the  entire  problem  of  translsthmlan 
canals.  Including  the  diplomatic  aspects  of 
the  problem,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of 
basic  legislation  which  will  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  these 
matters. 


REMARKS  OF  ROBERT  M.  VANCE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION, ON  IMPORT  SITUA- 
TION 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  reached  during  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations  in  Geneva  resulted 


in  a  serious  blow  to  the  American  textile 
industry. 

This  industry  is  today  engaged  in  a 
battle  for  its  very  survival.  While  the  wel- 
fare of  the  textile  industry  is  of  concern 
to  the  entire  Nation  from  an  economic 
and  defense  standpoint,  I  wish  to  direct 
particular  attention  today  to  the  situa- 
tion as  it  affects  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Vance,  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  president  of  Chnton 
Mills,  Clinton,  S.C,  recently  presented  a 
concise  and  hardhitting  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  comments  came  during  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Civitan  Club  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  on  July  31,  1967. 

Mr.  Vance  described  how  the  workers 
and  managers  of  the  textile  industry  have 
overcome  many  disadvantages  which 
hinder  nearly  all  segments  of  our  indus- 
trial complex,  but  argued  that  the  pres- 
ent and  accelerating  trend  toward  low 
tariffs  has  now  reached  the  critical 
point. 

Mr.  President,  this  straightforward 
talk  by  a  great  industrialist  and  a  great 
American  should  be  carefully  weighed 
by  us  all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Text  of  Address  bt  Robert  M.  Vance,  Presi- 
dent. South  Carolina  Textile  Manufac- 
TtmERS  Association,  Before  Columbia,  S.C, 
Civitan  Club,  July  31,  1967 
Knowing   that   your   membership,   located 
as  It  Is  m  the  State's  capital,  represents  many 
Important  and  Influential  elements  In  South 
Carolina's  governmental,  financial  and  mer- 
cantile life,   I  am  aware  and  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  unique  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  of  the  significant  aspects  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  S.C.  textile  Industry  with  such 
a   broad   cross-section   of   business,    govern- 
mental and  professional  leaders. 

The  South  Carolina  textile  industry  is  the 
bedrock  and  bellwether  of  our  State's  econ- 
omy. In  order  for  anyone  to  fully  appreciate 
the  S.C.  textile  industry,  it  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant that  they  get  a  clear  plctxire  of  its  crit- 
ical role  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  state, 
its  problems  and  Its  prospects.  To  help  you 
place  the  Industry  In  Its  proper  prospective 
In  South  Carolina,  let's  begin  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  At  that  time  there  were  115 
textile  plants  located  In  the  State.  Fifty  years 
later  that  number  had  grown  to  288.  In  the 
16  years  from  1950  through  last  year,  the 
number  of  textile  plants  In  our  State  grew 
to  371.  Many  gleaming  new  plants — and  those 
older  ones  which  have  been  completely  mod- 
ernized— tjrplfy  the  progressive  character  of 
South  Carolina's  textile  Industry. 

Our  Industry,  located  In  all  but  a  few  of 
the  State's  46  counties,  produced  during  1966 
yarn  and  fabric  worth  three  billion,  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  That's  a  lot  of  money, 
and  It  represents  a  lot  of  textiles.  In  fact.  It 
was  a  record.  But  records  are  nothing  new 
for  South  Carolina's  textile  Industry.  The 
value  of  Its  annual  product  has  risen  steadily 
for  decades.  And  although  wholesale  textile 
prices  are  lower  now  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  the  value  of  the  South  Carolina 
textile  Industry's  annual  output  has  grown 
57^0  since  1960. 

Just  one  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  our  tex- 
tile employees  earned  74  million  dollars  In 
hourly  pay.  Twenty  years  later  their  annual 
payroll  reached  419  million  dollars.  By  1966, 
only  6  years  afterwards,  total  wages  had 
climbed  another  46 ';i  to  612  million  doUars. 


That  total  represented  58'',  of  all  the  Indus- 
trial wages  paid  In  South  Carolina  last,  year. 
And  when  you  add  the  many  firms  which  seU 
services  and  supplies  to  the  textile  industry, 
or  use  its  fabrics  for  end  products,  you  can 
easily  account  for  some  75 '"c  of  this  State's 
Industrial  economy.  When  an  industry  is 
that  big.  it  has  to  think  and  act  big.  This  one 
does ! !  * 

While  the  South  Carolina  textile  Industry 
has  been  growing,  it  also  has  been  changing. 
New  products,  new  techniques  and  new  ap- 
proaches have  marked  our  progress  In  the 
post-war  period.  The  Increase  of  nearly  300 '"r 
m  salaried  employees  since  1945  reflects  the 
Industry's  growing  use  ol  computers  and 
other  tools  of  automation.  Not  quite  as 
graphic,  but  more  significant  in  numerical 
terms,  is  a  solid  24  ^  Increase  In  hourly  em- 
ployees in  the  same  21  years.  Does  automa- 
tion eliminate  jobs?  Not  in  South  Carolina 
textiles. 

The  boom  years  of  South  Carolina's  indus- 
trial development,  it  is  said,  began  in  1959. 
From  that  year  through  1966.  industry  poured 
2,5   billion   dollars   into   new   and    expanded 
plants  m  this  state.  Diversification  became 
the  biggest  15-letter  word  around.  But  of  this 
total,   1.5  billion  or  60 '"r    was  spent  by  the 
textile  industry  complex:  27 '"r  by  the  textile 
industrv,  and  33^;    by  allied  Industries  such 
as  machinery,  fibers,  chemicals,  and  apparel. 
That  33'";    knew  something  when  they  came 
into  or  expanded   in   South   Carolina.   They 
knew  about  the  sales  potential  of  that  27  <", . 
So  they  got  next  to  the  South  Carolina  textile 
industry.  Despite  the  fact  that  standard  in- 
dustrial listings  put  synthetic  fiber  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  "•hemical"  category,  we 
should    be    mindful    that    Allied    Chemical. 
Carolina  Eastman  and  Du  Pont  have  located 
synthetic  fiber  plants  right  around  Colum- 
bia, rather  than  in  Utah  or  Wyoming.  They, 
are  here  because  their  customers  are  In  South 
Carolina.  The  same  goes  for  textile  machinery 
plants— proximity  to  customers,  being  a  dis- 
tinct   and    not-nebulotis    factor   In   locating 
within  South  Carolina.  And  again,  Investors 
contemplating  a  new  garment  plant  invari- 
ably consider   the  nearby  sources   of   fabric 

supply.  ,^     , 

As  a  businessman— Just  as  you  are  business 
and  professional  members  of  the  Civitan 
Club — I  am  more  than  casually  concerned 
with  progress.  My  progress  happens  to  be  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  textile  Industrj-'s 
welfare.  But  we  are  aU  Interested  with  prog- 
ress, aren't  we? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  as  a  merchant,  in- 
surance man.  banker,  or  utility  executive— 
and  I  as  a  manufacturer— aw  all  concerned 
with  Industrial  growth  and  trade  volume  In 
the  Greater  Columbia  area,  as  well  as  In  the 
Piedmont,  the  Midlands  and  the  Low  Coun- 
try. 

I  like  doing  business  in  South  Carolina. 
I  find  that  South  Carolina  In  a  sense  Is  just 
a  big  neighborhood,  with  a  desire  to  be  con- 
siderate of  those  who  live  down  the  street  or 
down  the  highway — even  if  the  highway  ex- 
tends 60  miles  from  Clinton  to  Columbia. 

We,  as  citizens,  have  surprised  and  per- 
haps disappointed  some  parts  of  the  nation 
with  our  mature  handling  of  racial  matters. 
But  we  did  not  surprise  ourselves,  because 
this  is  our  way  of  doing  things. 

We  as  employers  are  sincere  in  our  efforts 
to  be  considerate  of  those  who  work  with  us, 
and  they  in  turn  seem  to  express  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  manage.  This  philosophy 
and  posture  of  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing, has  resulted  in  many  hundreds  of 
new  Job  opportunities,  right  here  in  South 
Carolina.  Jobs  with  advancement  potential 
In  production,  research,  supervision,  finance, 
data  processing,  sales  and  a  host  of  other 
fields.  The  textile  Industry  Is  a  career  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  have  to  earn  a  living. 

With  the  textile  industry  playing  such  an 
important  role  In  the  economic  life  of  South 


» New  York  Times.  July  16,  1964. 
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Caijllna.  I  believe  you  wUl  agree  with  me 
Uu  i  whatever  Injiirae  this  Induatry  will  also 
Inji  ir»  the  economy  of  the  ttate. 

loday  our  Induitry  la  engaged  In  a,  fierce 
flgt  t  for  Burvlval.  A  rising  tide  of  ImporU 
fro  D  low-wage  foreign  nations  threatens  to 
I  ;k  or  completely  curtail  the  progress  we 
eve  lies  ahead  of  us,  and  we  must  find  a 
■ol'  itlon  to  this  problem. 

I  uports  of  cotton  textiles  Including  ap- 

are  now  running   at  an   approximate 

i  rate  of  two  billion  equivalent  square 

When  we  add  everything  together — 

I,     wool,    man-mAde     fibers,     and     so 

h — we  find  the  rate  to  be  approximately 
3  tiUlon  equivalent  square  yards. 

'he  figure  for  all  textile  Imports  has  tripled 

1960.   During   this   period   of   greatest 

we  have  been  operating  under   an 

lonal    agreement    called    the    I-ong 

Arrangement  which  purported  to  place 

limitation  on  cotton  textile   Imports. 

altiiough  It  placea  no  restraint  on  man-made 

b  sr  tertllee  or  wool.  It  Is  an  understatement 

>  lay  that  this  agreement  has  been  InefTec- 

9,  but,  aa  government  representatives  In- 

be,  we  don't  know  how  bad  off  we  might 

!  been  had  we  not  had  It.  I  must  confess, 

r,  that  this  doea  not  offer  much  con- 

1  to  thoae  of  ua  who  have  watched  the 

1  soar. 

ro  make  the  situation  even  worse,  the  al- 
y-low  tariffs  which  have  been  intended 
Impede  textile  Importa,  were  cut  recently 
Geneva,  Swltaerland,  an  average  of  13 To. 
,1a  os>ens  a  vein  In  the  arm  of  an  Industry 
»1  vady  being  bled  under  the  guise  of  helping 
At  veloplng  nations,  while  actually,  most  of 
ox.  I  textile  imports  are  coming  from  nations 
111  ;e  Japan  which  have  been  "developed"  for 
qi  lite  aome  time. 

rhe  only  answvr  to  this  problem  Is  some 
kl  ud  of  regulation  or  law  which  would 
•t  -Ictly  limit  the  volume  of  tertllee  which 
CI  n  come  Into  our  domestic  market,  because 
w  th  textUe  wages  aa  low  as  18*  per  hour  In 
•c  me  foreign  countries,  the  United  States 
al  nply  cannot  compete.  It  Is  estimated  that 
tl  «  American  textile  Industry  already  has  lost 
K  0  to  150  thousand  Jobs  because  of  Imports. 
U  we  fall  to  attain  some  practical  means  of 
' « mtrolllog  the  volume  of  textiles  coming 
tl  to  this  country,  then  we  are  going  to  see 
m  idlttonal  thousands — perhaps  hundreds  of 
tl  kouaands — of  American  job  go  down  the 
d-aln. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  see  this  hapi>en 

_  1  South  Carolina.  Already  In  1967  the  aver- 

a  se  Individual  textile  work  week  In  this  atate 

it  down  to  forty  hours,  three  leas  than  a  year 

•  [o.  This  has  got  to  have  an  effect  on  In- 

d  ivldual   and   corporate  earnings,   and  with 

t  lat  oomee  a  reduction  In  Income  and  sales 

tfaes  collected  by  the  State.  All  8  members 

'  South  Carolina's  Congressional  Delegation 

I  Washington  are  working  constantly  to  se- 

c  lire  some  kind  of  answer  to  this  problem. 

1  hey   deserve   more   than   our  best   wishes; 

t  aey  deserve  the  support  of  every  one  of  us. 

I  have  attempted  to  tell  you  something  of 

t  le  South  Carolina  textile  Industry's  herlt- 

I  ge,  progress,  and  problems.  I  do  not  want 

0  stand  accused  of  crying  wolf  needlessly. 

.  lut  I  am  crying  about  a  predator  which  Is 

I  nawlng  at  the  very  fiber  and  fabric  of  this 

I  tate's  economic  welfare. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1872) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  business?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  amendment  No.  255. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment that  relates  to  the  investment 
guarantee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Seventy-five  percent. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Changing  the  risk 
to  75  percent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  what  the  pending  business  is? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  Javits 
amendment  relating  to  changing  the  fig- 
ure of  the  guarantee  program  from  50 
percent  to  75  percent,  as  it  is  in  the  law 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    268 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
'urther  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
ng  business  Is  concluded. 


TOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
jusiness  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed,  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, and  that  it  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  he  on  the 
table:  and  without  objection  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

CONTINUATION  OF  AID  TO  COUNTRIES  BHEAKING 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITEaD 
STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  the  continuation  of  assistance  to  coun- 
tries after  they  have  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  terminate  assistance  to  coun- 
tries even  when  those  countries  make  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  they  regard  the 
United  States  as  an  aggressor  and  as  a 
hostile,   imperialist  power.   This   is  the 


case  with  the  eight  Arab  countries  which 
withdrew  their  ambassadors  from  the 
United  States  and  requested  our  diplo- 
matic missions  to  leave  their  countries 
after  they  had  accused  the  United  States 
of  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 

These  charges  are,  of  course,  utterly 
false  and  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
need  of  the  Arab  nations  to  find  some 
excuse  for  their  defeat  by  the  Israel 
forces  and  to  justify  to  their  own  people 
the  incompetence  of  their  governments. 
Why  the  United  States  should  reward  the 
aggression  of  these  countries  against 
Israel  and  their  implacable  hostility  to 
the  United  States  is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing. 

On  June  8,  1967,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  detailing  the  re- 
sults of  my  inquiry  into  the  continuing 
aid  programs  to  the  Arab  countries  which 
had  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  I  pointed  out  that  some 
23,000  tons  of  foodstuff  remained  to  be 
delivered  to  these  countries  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  that  these  deliveries  were 
continuing.  I  also  pointed  out  that  mili- 
tary sissistance  to  these  countries  was 
continuing,  mostly  in  the  form  of  train- 
ing of  Arab  military  personnel.  I  also 
noted  that  some  $120  million  in  economic 
aid  to  these  countries  was  in  the  pipeline 
and  strongly  urged  that  all  aid,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military,  be  halted  to  these 
countries. 

My  efforts  were  not  successful  and  sig- 
nificant aid  continues  to  flow  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  to  SjTia  and 
to  other  Arab  nations  with  whom  we  no 
longer  maintain  diplomatic  ties. 

On  August  5,  1967,  I  received  a  reply 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  my 
June  8  telegram  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment advised  me  that — 

We  decided  to  maintain  existing  humani- 
tarian food  donation  programs  under  Title 
11  of  PL  480  to  all  countries  In  the  Middle 
East,  subject  to  the  wUUngness  of  the  re- 
cipients to  provide  the  necessary  facUlUes 
and  cooperations;  these  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  various  United  States  voluntary 
agencies  aa  well  as  by  certain  mtematlonal 
agencies  of  the  United  NaUons  family. 

With  regard  to  the  large  amoimt  of 
economic  assistance  in  the  pipeline,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
informed  me  that  aid  was  continuing  for 
Arab  countries  where  the  agency  had  is- 
sued letters  of  commitment  to  banks 
committing  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
such  assistance. 

Further,  we  are  continuing  to  train 
Arab  pilots  and  technicians  at  VS. 
expense  at  various  VS.  Air  Force  bases 
in  the  United  States.  Data  obtained 
by  Congressman  Wolff  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  disclosed  that  we  are 
currently  training  a  total  of  355  pilots 
and  other  personnel  In  the  United  States 
from  nine  Arab  countries  which  include 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya,  Sudan.  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
Syria.  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria,  and  Sudan 
have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  Lebanon  has 
declared  our  Ambassador  persona  non 
grata  and  asked  him  to  leave  the  coim- 
try. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  administration  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
Arab  countries  which  have  broken  diplo- 
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matlc  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  which  consider  our  country  as  a  hos- 
tile, aggressive  nation  can  be  overcome 
only  by  legislative  action.  I,  have  there- 
fore. Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  prohibits 
the  delivery  of  all  forms  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  coimtries  which 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  268 
On  page  56,  line  15,  strike  out  "subsection 
Is"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
are". 

On  page  57,  line  13,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  in  or 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  or  here- 
after severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  (1)  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  country 
and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such  sales, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  negotiated 
and  entered  Into  after  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  such  country." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  knows  how 
deeply  I  feel  about  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  am  wondering  how  the  Senator 
feels  about  the  foUovring  suggestion.  If 
we  do  what  the  Senator  suggests  we  run 
one  danger,  and  that  danger  is  that 
diplomatic  relations  may  be  unilaterally 
restored  by  any  of  these  Arab  coimtries. 
Knowing  the  Senator's  views  as  I  do,  I 
doubt  he  would  change  his  mind  very 
much  if  one  or  more  of  those  countries 
had  diplomatic  relations  restored,  to 
qualify  for  aid. 

I  make  that  suggestion  only  because  I 
think  all  of  us  interested  should  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  what  is  the 
most  constructive  thing  to  do  at  a  time 
when  the  Senator  knows  and  I  know  that 
the  State  Department  is  again  playing 
around  with  the  idea  of  being  "even 
handed"  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  We  know  well  how  bankrupt  that 
policy  has  been  demonstrated  to  be,  but 
I  have  made  my  suggestion  for  the  Sena- 
tor's consideration  before  he  actually 
calls  up  his  amendment  with  a  view 
toward  thinking  through  whether  he 
would  wish  to  phrase  the  amendment  in 
some  other  way. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  valuable.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  get  this  amendment  approved 
to  find  out  how  far  the  State  Department 
is  going  to  pursue  policies  which  seem 
in  commonsense  to  be  clearly  so  con- 
trary to  our  national  interest. 

We  find  so  frequently  that  pleas  and 
efforts  to  get  the  policy  modified  are  un- 
successful. I  think  the  Senator  has  prop- 
erly labeled  our  Middle  East  policy  as 
"bankrupt."  I  think  that  is  the  right 
word:  it  is  shocking.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  way  we  can  get  a  remedy  is  to 


propose  this  specific  action  and  to  bring 
the  Senate  back  into  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  some  of  us  are 
very  unhappy  because  in  the  past  the 
Senate  has  been  disregarded.  It  is  ig- 
nored, its  pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  the 
entire  Middle  East  policy  requires  the 
kind  of  attempted  surgery  which  this 
amendment  seeks.  I  think  the  point  of 
the  Senator  is  well  taken.  I  think  that 
when  the  amendment  lies  on  the  desk, 
we  are  certainly  going  to  hear  from  the 
State  Department  and  perhaps  we  can 
enter  into  conversations  with  them  which 
will  leave  us,  perhaps,  free  to  modify  the 
amendment.  I  think  its  introduction  at 
this  time,  its  lying  at  the  desk,  and  such 
publicity  as  it  may  obtain,  or  such  recog- 
nition as  it  may  receive  from  the  State 
Department,  will  have  a  useful  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
think  he  is  quite  right. 

DISPOSAL  or  EXCESS  PROPERTY 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1872  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  wUl  lie  on  the 
table:  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  section  506  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  requires  the  President  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  uneconomical  for  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  mili- 
tary assistance  excess  property  and  dis- 
pose of  it  through  estabUshed  disposal 
activities  before  such  property  can  be 
given  to  any  foreign  country. 

Over  the  years  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  military  assistance  material  has 
been  given  to  foreign  governments.  In 
the  next  few  years  much  of  that  mate- 
rial will  become  excess  to  the  needs  of 
those  governments  and  will  revert  to  the 
ownership  of  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs  by  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses disclosed  that  "by  1970  or  1971 
there  may  be  as  many  as  7,000  M-47  or 
M-48  tanks  surplus  in  Europe."  Under 
existing  legislation,  such  excess  property 
must  be  returned  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment unless  the  President  agrees  to  other 
disposition. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
disclosed  that  about  $1  billion  in  mili- 
tary assistance  equipment  delivered  to 
West  Germany  under  the  military  as- 
sistance grant  aid  program  which  would 
become  excess  to  that  country's  require- 
ments was  turned  over  to  that  country 
for  the  scrap  value  of  the  material, 
about  71/2  percent  of  acquisition  cost. 
West  Germany  began  disposing  of  the 
items,  which  included  usable  tanks 
and  aircraft,  to  private  dealers  who 
resold  the  equipment  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  full  extent  of  the  profit  made 
by  West  Germany  and  the  dealers  can- 
not be  ascertained  but  it  is  obvious  that 
substantially  more  than  the  scrap  value 
of  the  items  was  realized. 
The   amendment   I   introduce   would 


prevent  the  disposal  of  miltary  assist- 
ance excesses  for  scrap  value  unless  the 
President  had  determined  that  disposal 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  through 
its  established  disposal  channels  would 
'not  result  in  a  greater  amount  than  the 
scrap    value    accruing    to    the    United 

Further,  a  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  July  12,  1967,  dis- 
closed that  a  significant  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  property  declared  excess 
by  recipient  countries  was  released  to 
these  coimtries  for  sale  by  them,  with 
these  countries  retaining  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds, without  first  determining  whether 
it  was  economically  feasible  for  the 
United  States  to  seU  the  property.  The 
GAO  report  notes  that — 

The  Department  of  Defense  could  Increase 
United  States  revenues  from  the  disposal  of 
excess  military  assistance  program  property 
In  foreign  countries  by  recovering  for  dis- 
posal by  United  States  disposal  agencies  a 
greater  amount  of  the  property  which  is 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  recipient 
country  We  also  believe  that  the  release  of 
property  which  may  have  been  determined 
to  be  economically  recoverable  has  deprived 
the  United  States  of  foreign  currency  which 
could  otherwise  have  been  reaUzed  by  the 
United  States  and  used  to  reduce  dollar  ex- 
penditures. In  this  regard,  It  could  have  had 
a  favorable  effect  on  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position. 


The  most  shocking  aspect  of  this  give- 
away of  property  to  foreign  governments 
which  the  United  States  could  rightfully 
sell  is  that  the  giveaway  involved  France 
and  Great  Britain,  among  others.  Cer- 
tainly these  countries  do  not  merit  the 
economic  assistance  which  this  giveaway 
represents.  Nor  does  France  merit  any 
assistance  from  the  United  States  in  view 
of  its  virtual  confiscation  without  pay- 
ment of  the  bases  which  the  Umted 
States  built  in  that  country  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $1  billion. 

The  amendment  I  Introduce  would  pre- 
vent any  further  giveaways  of  military 
assistance  property  and  will  insure  that 
billions  of  dollars  of  such  property  which 
wUl  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  next  few  years  when  it  be- 
comes surplus  to  the  recipient  countries 
will  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  which  will 
result  in  the  United  States  realizing  the 
maximum  financial  returns  from  its  dis- 
position. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Section  606  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  'end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: ...  J  J  . 
"(e)  No  defense  articles  furnished  under 
this  section,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  or  any  predecessor  foreign  as- 
sistance act  may.  after  such  articles  are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  fur- 
'  nlshed,  be  retained  by  the  grantee  country 
or  delivered  to  any  other  country  xinless 
and  until  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
President  that  it  Is  uneconomical  for  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  Buch  prop- 
erty and  dispose  of  it  through  esUbllshed 
disposal  activities  of  the  United  States,  and 
promptly  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

LIMFTATION  on  ACOUISmON  OP  EXCESS  PROPERTT 

Mr    President,    I   send    to   the   desk 
an    amendment    to    S.    1872    and    ask 
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ttat  it  be  printed,  that  it  be  printed 
ic  the  Rkcokb  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
re  tnaiks.  and  that  It  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEai.  Without 
oijection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  will  be 
pj  in  ted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
ai  I  amendment  to  section  608  of  the  For- 
ei^  Assistance  Act.  It  would  limit  the 
tctal  amount  of  excess  property  which 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
xt  ent  can  actiuire  from  other  Government 
a  ancles  in  advance  of  known  require- 
n  ents  at  $45  million  in  any  one  fiscal 
y  !ar.  Under  existing  authority  the  $45 
n  illion  limitation  on  the  acquisition  of 
e  [cess  property  by  AID  applies  only  to 
e  ccess  property  acquired  from  other  U.S. 
C  ovemment  agencies  in  the  United 
£  bates. 

Since  1960  AID  has  obtained  about 
$  100  million  in  excess  property,  mainly 
f  om  prt«»erty  disposals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Over  $100  million  of 
t  lis  amount  was  obtained  from  excess 
I  roperty  inventories  of  the  military  serv- 
i<«8  overseas.  The  acquisition  of  excess 
F  roperty  is  authorized  by  section  608  of 
t  le  act  which  permits  the  agency  to 
I  cqulre  and  rehabilitate  such  property  in 
tdvance  of  known  requirements.  That 
ii,  AID  can  obtain  property  which  is 
« xcess  to  the  needs  of  the  mflitary  serv- 

I  :es  free  of  charge,  repair  it  and  hold  It 

I I  inventory  until  such  time  as  it  is  de- 
1  vered  to  a  foreign  government  receiving 
i  sslstance  under  the  act.  Several  limi- 
I  ations  have  been  placed  on  this  program 
ly  the  authorizing  legislation,  but  they 
1  lave  been  made  applicable  only  to  excess 
]  naterial  acquired  by  AID  in  the  United 
1  States. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  excess  ma- 
erial  acquired  in  the  United  States  and 
leld  by  AID  at  any  one  time  is  limited 
o  $15  mlUion  In  acquisition  costs.  The 
otal  amoiunt  of  material  which  AID  can 
icquire  to  the  United  States  under  sec- 
;ion  608  In  any  one  fiscal  year  is  limited 
o  $45  minion.  No  limitation  of  any  kind 
;xiscs  in  the  legislation  for  excess  prop- 
irty  acquisitions  overseas. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  loophole 
n  the  limitation  on  overseas  acquisitions 
was  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  AID. 
[n  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
lecllne  in  the  volume  of  excess  property 
icqulred  in  the  United  States  and  a  con- 
Domltant  increase  in  the  excess  property 
acqulsltlona  abroad.  In  fiscal  year  1965, 
AID  acquired  $10.4  million  from  domes- 
tic sources:  this  increased  to  $22.0  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1966  and  declined 
sharply  to  $15  J  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  During  this  period  excess  property 
acquisitions  abroad  climbed  sharply 
frxMn  $22.7  million  in  fiscal  1965  to  $25.5 
minion  In  fiscal  1966  to  $50.9  million  in 
fiscal  1967. 

While  utilization  of  excess  property 
acquired  by  AID  could  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose if  such  property  were  used  as  a  re- 
placement for  new  procurement,  hear- 
ings conducted  In  1965  and  1966  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  disclosed 
serious  shortcomings  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  Further,  field  in- 


vestigations I  have  made  overseas  in  the 
last  2  years  disclosed  gross  mismanage- 
ment by  the  agency  involving  waste  and 
inefficiency  of  this  important  resource  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  These  deficiencies 
can  be  summarized  as  follows — 

First,  excess  property  delivered  by  AID 
to  foreign  governments  often  is  not  a  re- 
placement for  new  procurement,  as  the 
Congress  intended  it  to  be,  but  is  merely 
additive.  The  excess  property  program  of 
AID  thus  results  in  a  larger  assistance 
program  than  has  been  indicated  to  the 
Congress  and  Congress  has  no  control 
through  the  appropriation  or  any  other 
review  process  of  passing  on  such  supple- 
mental sissistance.  Foreign  governments 
obtain  the  new  procurements  which  AID 
has  budgeted  for  and  in  addition,  they 
obtain  excess  property  in  such  amounts 
as  AID  sees  fit. 

Second,  AID  has  not  been  concerned 
with  limiting   the  quantities  of   excess 
property   delivered  to   foreign   govern- 
ments to  such  amounts  as  these  coun- 
tries can  utilize  and  maintain.  Rather, 
officials  of  the  agency  have  been  involved 
in  a  sales  program  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
excess  property  to  foreign  countries  as 
they  can  and  to  increase  the  program 
without  regard  to  country  capability.  In 
April  of  this  year,  the  subcommittee  im- 
covered  a  vast  quantity  of  excess  prop- 
erty in  Saigon  which  had  been  delivered 
to  that  country  on  a  crash  basis.  Most 
of  this  property  had  never  been  put  to 
use.  Some  500  pieces  of  major  equipment; 
trucks,  cranes,  bulldozers,  tractors,  fork 
lift  trucks  were  on  hand,  all  in  unusable 
condition  because  of  deterioration,  theft 
of  parts,  and  Inadequate  repair  by  AID 
at  the  time  the  property  was  acquired. 
MilUons  of  dollars  of  other  excess  prop- 
erty had  been  delivered  to  villages  and 
provincoB  in  Vietnam  but  there  was  no 
hard  evidence  of  the  use  made  of  the 
equipment,  its  present  condition  or  even 
its  location.  Agency  ofacials  in  Vietnam 
were  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the 
equipment  was  to  t)e  found  broken  down 
for  lack  of  maintenance  and  repair  parts 
littering  the  countryside.  The  same  was 
found  to  be  true  in  Thailand. 

Third,  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
sales  aspect  of  the  program,  minimum 
repairs  were  made  to  the  excess  equip- 
ment obtained  by  AID  before  the  equip- 
ment was  delivered  to  foreign  countries. 
Such  equipment  was  offered  to  the  AID 
missions  and  the  foreign  goverrmients  tis 
bargains  for  which  their  programs  funds 
would  be  charged  only  a  small  part  of 
the  cost  of  new  procurement.  Instance 
after  instance  was  noted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  which  the  mlsslor\s  and  the 
recipient  countries  found  that  the  equip- 
ment was  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  or 
that  it  would  break  down  shortly  after 
t>elng  put  Into  use.  This  situation  was 
known  to  the  agency  since  at  least  1965 
but  in  its  desire  to  Increase  the  program, 
quaUty    continued    to    be    sacrified    for 
quantity.  This  has  disillusioned  many 
countries  with  the  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
cess  property    program   and    destroyed 
possibilities  for  substituting  good  excess 
property  and  equipment  for  new  pro- 
curements which  the  United  States  must 
pay  for  out  of  appropriated  funds. 
Fourth.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 


spent  by  AID  in  the  repair  of  excess 
property  before  it  is  shipped  to  foreign 
governments.  However,  the  agency  con- 
trols over  such  rep«drs,  which  are  made 
in  many  instances  by  private  contractors 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  has 
been  so  lax  that  the  agency  has  per- 
mitted these  contractors  to  charge  the 
Government  for  repairs  which  have  not 
been  performed  and  for  parts  which 
were  not  installed. 

These  conditions  are  not  new  nor  are 
they  restricted  to  one  or  two  countries. 
A  complete  overhaul  of  the  administra- 
tion is  in  order  and  the  fact  that  such 
overhaul  has  not  been  undertaken  in 
the  past  by  AID  is  indicative  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  Agency  to  build  up  the  pro- 
gram as  a  supplemental  form  of  economic 
aid  over  v/hich  Congress  has  no  control 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
limitations  in  section  608  as  to  the  total 
quantities  of  excess  property  which  could 
be  acquired. 

My  investigation  of  the  program  has 
left  me  convinced  that  no  adequate  ad- 
ministration of  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram can  occur  imless  a  limitation  is 
placed  on  the  total  amount  of  property 
which  AID  can  acquire,  from  overseas 
sources  as  well  as  from  domestic  sources. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Amendment  No.  270 
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On  page  55.  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  Section  608(b),  which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  the  transfer  of  excess  property, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 
'property',  'acquired  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad'." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections 
of   Section   301    of   the   bill,   accordingly. 


WK  ACCUSE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
large  advertisement  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  August  16,  1967,  a  group 
called  "Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam"  stated: 

We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress — 

Of  deceiving  the  American  people  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Of  pursuing  an  immoral  war — a  war  In- 
consUtent  with  the  aspirations  of  Americans 
to  live  with  dignity  and  decency  in  the  com- 
munity of  men. 

Of  destroying  any  chance  for  a  stable  world 
order,  the  continuation  of  a  significant  and 
functioning  United  Nations,  and  the  solving 
of  world  problems  through  peaceful  means. 

Of  pursuing  a  policy  which  is  attacking 
the  political,  social,  economic  and  moral 
fabric  of  this  country,  and  is  thus  working 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Of  refusing  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
namese war,  yet  putting  the  sole  blame  on  Uie 
faUure  of  negotiations  on  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Finally,  with  heavy  hearts,  we  accuse  Presl- 
dent  Johnson  of  lacking  the  courage  to  admit 
he's  wrong  (the  courage  John  Kennedy  had 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco)  and  call  a  halt 
to  a  disastrous  activity,  which  Sec.  Gen. 
U  Thant  says  Is  beginning  World  War  m  . . . 

With  an  equally  heavy  heart  I  join 
them  in  their  accusations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  ctmclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  16. 
'  1967] 

Clergymen  and  Laymen  Concerned  Asotrr 

Vietnam 
We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  of  deceiving  the  American  people 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 

The  spring  report  of  the  House  Foreign 
Onerations  Subcommittee  on  the  waste  and 
pllferatlon  in  the  U.S.  assistance  program 
in  South  Vietnam  points  out: 

"Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  we  be- 
ean  contributing  economic  assistance  and 
manpower  to  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  inflation 
continues  to  mount.  Medical  oare  remains 
inadequate.  Land  reform  is  virtually  non- 
existent. Agricultural  and  educational  ad- 
vances are  minimal  and  the  development  of 
an  honest,  capable  and  responsible  civil 
service  has  hardly  begun." 

The  malor  peasant  problem  is  land  reform 
and  rural  poverty  but  last  fall  the  Saigon 
Assembly  gave  only  3  votes  out  of  113  to  a 
proposal  to  give  the  peasants  the  right  to 
the  land  they  were  tUllng.  The  wealthy  land- 
owners use  their  seats  In  the  Assembly   to 
hold  onto   their   land,   while  the   National 
Liberation  Front,  which  U  not  even  allowed 
to  offer  candidates  in  elections,  has  as  one 
of  its  major  principles  "Land  to  the  "nilers. 
The  peasants  of  Vietnam  are  fighting  for 
the  NLP  because  it  has  spoken  to  their  needs. 
The  Saigon  government  with  its  entrenched 
and  corrupt  bureaucrats  and  wealthy  land- 
owners has  not.  Over  and  over  again  U.S. 
mUltary  men  have  stressed  the  incompetence 
and  lack  of  fighting  will  of  Saigon's  army 
whUe  praising  the   fighting  capabilities  of 
the  NLF  armed  forces,  the  Viet  Cong.  Yet 
these  armies  are  from  the  same  peasant  stock. 
The  late  President  Kennedy  said  that  the 
battle  In  Vietnam  would  have  to  be  won  by 
the  Vietnamese.  The  recent  Republican  White 
Paper  showed  that  President  Elsenhower  had 
the  same  view  in  the  1950's.  Even  President 
Johnson  saw  this  during  the  1964  election 
campaign:    "They  caU  upon   us   to  supply 
American  boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys 
should   do.   They   ask  us   to   take   reckless 
action   that  might  risk  the   lives  of   mU- 
llons  and  engulf  much  of  Asia  and  certainly 
threatens   the   peace   of   the   entire   world. 
Moreover,  such  action  would  offer  no  solu- 
tion at  all  to  the  real  problem  of  Vietnam." 
We  are  now  trying  to  do  what  three  presi- 
dents said  should  not  be  done— Fight  a  war 
without    the    support    of    the    Vietnamese 
people. 

We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  of  piu-sulng  an  Immoral  wax — a 
war  Inconsistent  with  the  aspirations  of 
Americans  to  live  with  dignity  and  decency 
in  the  community  of  men. 

With  an  arrogate  and  provinciality  charac- 
teristic of  earlier  efforts  to  "clvUlze  the 
heathen",  the  Administration  Is  attempting 
to  promote  Its  version  of  government  and 
freedom  among  the  Vietnamese,  who  have 
shown  they  don't  understand  It,  are  un- 
willing to  fight  for  It,  and  consequently 
would  be  unable  to  make  It  work. 

It  is  no  good  saying  we  have  been  Invited, 
when  the  "invitation"  has  been  Issued  by  a 
series  of  governments  having  themselves  no 
understanding  of  freedom  and  having  so 
little  popular  suK>ort  as  to  survive  only  as 
long  as  we  prop  them  up.  Nor  Is  any  excuse 
to  be  found  In  saying  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  keep  when  the  commitment  was 
condlUonal  and  the  conditions  have  not  bec". 
met  because  the  Vietnamese  governments 
have  had  no  Interest  in  meeting  them. 

More  inywrtant  Is  the  blunt  fact  that 
keeping  the  commitment  has  resulted  In  the 
sharply  escalating  destruction  of  the  very 
people  and  society  to  whom  the  commitment 
was  supposedly  mEule.  WlU  people  elsewhere 
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really  be  encouraged  by  the  thought  that  we 
wlU  keep  our  commitments  to  them  m  tnis 

WAV? 

It  is  InsufHclent  to  note  that  some  destruc- 
tions are  unintended.  Many  of  them  clearly 
are  deliberate  and  Intentional— the  poUonlng 
of  crop  and  forest  land,  the  widespread  use 
of  napalm  and  anti-personnel  bombs,  and 
the  massive  "relocation"  of  civilian  popula- 
tions with  the  destruction  of  village  culture. 
The  appallingly  high  rate  of  civilian  casual- 
ties, while  not  planned.  Is  nevertheless  the 
clearly  foreseeable  result  of  the  use  of  our 
enormous  mUitory  firepower  In  a  civil  war 
where  our  soldiers  cannot  be  safe  even  three 
miles  from  Saigon.— The  responsibility  for 
more  than  50,000  civilian  deaths  per  year  and 
for  1.6  million  refugees  Is  ours^ 

We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  of  destroying  any  chance  for  a 
stable  world  order,  the  <»i^"°^^"°°  ,°^„  * 
significant  and  functioning  United  Nations. 
a£d  the  solving  of  world  problems  through 
peacefvil  means.  „  ^    -^ 

During  the  past  few  years  the  U.S.  has 
violated  many  major  International  agree- 
ments in  an  attempt  unUateraUy  to  impose 
lU  will  on  Vietnam.  By  trying  to  divide  Viet- 
nam permanently,  by  refusing  to  hold  na- 
tionwide elections  under  international  super- 
vision, and  by  building  up  the  o'^^JJ^^^-^^^- 
namese  military  force  In  either  section.  North 
or  South,  the  U.S.  violated  the  Geneva  agree- 
menU  we  had  promised  not  to  disturb^  "The 
U.S.  has  flaunted  the  sections  of  the  UN 
charter  which  forbid  any  use  of  unlUteral 
force  except  In  the  case  of  pure  self  defense 
in  response  to  an  attack. 

This  behavior  has  led  to  a  decline  in  the 
urestige  of  the  U.S.  in  world  aflaUrs.  It  has  led 
kany  nations  to  beUeve  that  we  support  a 
policy  of  "Might  Makes  Right"  when  our 
^vernment  feels  It  is  to  our  advantage,  and 
?hat  we  are  hypocritical  when  we  attempt  to 
Intervene  in  favor  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
other  explosive  world  problems. 

We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  of  pursuing  a  poUcy  which  Is  at- 
tacking the  poUtlcal.  social,  economic  and 
moral  fabric  of  this  country,  and  1»  thus 
working  against  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people. 

We  accuse  them  of  sending  our  sons  into  a 
civil  war  where  there  U  no  distlncUon  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  of  putting  our  sons 
in  a  position  where  they  have  to  kUl  women 
and  children,  destroy  whole  villages  and  burn 
their  food.  Prom  doing  these  things  our  sol- 
diers WlU  lose  the  values  and  decency  they 
are  supposedly  flghUng  for.  We  at  home  are 
asked  to  overlook  the  torture,  by  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies,  of  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured by  U.S.  soldiers.  We  are  asked  to  accept 
the  use  of  practices  and  weapons  we  con- 
demned in  others  In  past  wars. 

We  accuse  them  of  causing  the  disintegra- 
tion and  dUutlon  of  basic  Ubertles  at  home 
as  they  strike  out  at  those  who  dissent;  by 
implying  that  they  are  aiding  the  enemies  of 
our  country  rather  than  attempting  to  pre- 
serve our  national  heritage  and  honor. 

We  accuse  them  of  aggravattng  ah-eady  ex- 
isting tensions  as  they  recruit  for  the  war  in 
a  manner  which  discriminates  against  the 
DOor  and  oppressed  In  this  country,  against 
our  minority  groups  and  those  without  higher 
education.  >^   ^,    ^   „, 

We  accuse  them  of  the  crudest  kind  of 
deception  with  regard  to  economic  condl- 
tions  In  America  as  we  supposedly  fight  for 
Uberty  In  Vietnam  with  bombs  and  napalm, 
we  fight  a  war  on  poverty  at  home  with  only 
slogaM.  They  stimulated  corporate  profits 
and  record  Interest  rates,  while  the  minority 
ghettos  Uve  in  desperate  hopelessness. 

We  accuse  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  Congress  of  refusing  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  Vietnamese  war,  yet  putting  the  sole 
blame  for  the  faUure  of  negotiations  on  the 
North  Vietnamese. 
During  1965  the  U.S.  hid  three  different 


offers  made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  1«J  to  begin  negotiations.  We  bombed 
the  North  In  Feb.  1966  while  the  Russian 
Premier  was  in  Hanoi.  Three  separate  times 
the  Soviet  Union  put  Its  prestige  on  the  Une 
to  get  North  Vietnam  to  try  negotiations 
again,  yet  each  time  the  U.S.  rejected  the 
offers  as  not  being  "serious"  and  escalated  its 
war  efforts.  „ 

Our  own  so-called  "peace  offensives  have 
taken  place  with  great  fanfare.  Each  time, 
however,  we  have  acted  to  sabotage  Ulks  even 
as  preparations  were  under  way.  Last  Dec.  3 
Ambassador  Lodge  succeeded  In  arranging 
secret  exploratory  talks  In  Warsaw.  Before 
the  talks  could  be  held,  however,  the  US. 
bombing  offensive  was  suddenly  stepped  up 
on  Dec.  13  and  14  when  we  bombed  Hanoi. 
There  were  four  bombings  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  during  thU  crucial  period. 

Bombing  the  North  cannot  be  defended  as 
necessary  to  protect  our  soldiers  In  the  South, 
for  Secretary  McNamara  has  testified  before 
Senate  committees  that  the  bombing  le  in- 
effectual m  stopping  the  suppUes  to  the 
south  and  that  these  suppUes  are  marginal 
and  not  crucial  to  the  NLF. 

Again     this     spring     President     Johnson 
showed  that  he  wasn't  really  Interested  In 
negotiations.  U  Thant  publicly  stated  that 
taUEs  could  begin  following  the  unconditional 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  north.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  all  he  was  waiting  for  was 
a  sign  from  the  north  that  it  was  willing  to 
negotiate.     Immediately     thereafter.     North 
Vietnamese   Foreign   Minister   Trlnh   stated 
"If  the  bombings  cease  completely,  good  and 
favorable  conditions  wlU  be  created  for  the 
talks."  In  a  letter  delivered  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
on  Feb    8.   however.  President  Johnson  re- 
fused to  accept  this  sign  he  had  askedl  for. 
He  insisted  on  further  conditions  but  did  not 
even  wait  for  a  reply  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  be- 
fore ordering  an  end  to  the  Feb.  8-13  truce 
and  the  resumption  of  the  bombing  In  North 

Vietnam. 

Finally,  with  heavy  hearts,  we  acc\ise  Pres- 
ident Johnson  of  lacking  the  courage  to  ad- 
mit he's  wrong  (the  courage  John  Kennedy 
had  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco)  and  call  a 
halt  to  a  disastrous  activity,  which  Sec.  Gen. 
U  Thant  says  is  beginning  World  War  HI. 

We  urge  immediate  action  on  the  follow- 
ing: 
Stop  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
scale  down  mUltary  operations  in  South 
Vletnam-«8  urged  by  American  ml^tary  au- 
thorities as  long  ago  as  January.  19«6. 

Recognize  the   National   Uberatlon  Front 
as  possessing  beUigerent  status  and  hence 

negotiating  status.  

mmedlate  unconditional  commitment  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Accords  of  1954. 


THREE    COLUMNISTS   ON    THE   SO- 
CALLED      FREE      ELECTIONS      IN 
SOUTH     VIETNAM— COINCIDENCE 
OR  MANAGED  NEWS? 
Mr    GRUENING.    Mr.   President,   by 
some  strange  coincidence  three  coliimns 
appearing  side  by  side  in  this  morning  s 
Washington  Post  chose  the  forthcoming 
so-called  free  elections  in  South  "^net- 
nam  as  their  topic.  »„„v,  ,»f 

By  some  strange  coincidence  each  ol 
the  columnists  chose  to  emphasize  the 
same  "facts"  and  to  disregard  other  facts 
so  clearly  brought  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  Friday,  August  11.  1967,  in  the 
colloquies  of  Senator  Javtts,  Republican, 
of  New  York;  Senator  Mansfuxd,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Montana,  Senator  Coopbr,  Re- 
publican, of  Kentucky;  Senator  Clark. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania:  Senator 
Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Sen- 
ator Pastork.  Democrat,  of  Rhoae  is- 
land; Senator  Symington.  Democrat,  or 
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Miisouri;  Senator  Young.  Democrat,  of 
Oh  o:  Senator  McGovern,  Democrat,  of 
Soi  ith  Dakota;  Senator  Fulbricht,  Dem- 
ociit,  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Church, 
De  aocrat,  of  Idaho,  and  myself. 

]  iich  of  the  columnists  picked  up  the 
wo  ds  of  Ellsworth  Bunker,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sat  or  to  South  Vietnam,  that  the  South 
Vittnamese  elections  should  not  be 
ju<  ged  "against  a  standard  of  perfection 
wh  ich  does  not  prevail  even  in  the 
Ur  Ited  States  and  which  cannot  reason- 
ab:  y  be  expected  anywhere,  particularly 
in  a  nation  at  war  without  democratic 
ex]  lerience  and  tradition." 

:  !ach  of  the  columnists  sought  to  com- 
pa  -e  elections  in  the  United  States  with 
thi  «e  that  are  to  be  held  in  South  Viet- 
nan  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  U.S. 
el<  ctions  are  not  perfect — therefore  why 
sh  )uld  we  expect  the  South  Vietnamese 
elt  ctions  to  be  perfect. 

rhus  one  columnist  referred  to  the 
fa  it  that  the  United  States  had  elected 
geierals  as  presidents  In  time  of  peace 
an  J  that  therefore,  there  was  nothing 
wi  ong  in  South  Vietnam  electing  a  gen- 
eril  as  president.  I  would  doubt  that 
President  Eisenhower  would  appreciate 
beng  placed  In  the  same  category  as 
Gi  neral  Ky. 

Siaybe  George  Washington  would  turn 
in  his  grave  if  he  thought  that  com- 
pt  risen  applied  to  him. 

But  none  of  the  columnists  bothered  to 
br  ing  out  these  facts — 

First.  It  Is  a  crime,  punishable,  after 
su  nmary  military  trial,  by  up  to  5 
years'  imprlsorunent,  to  advocate  peace 
oi  neutrality  in  South  Vietnam; 

Second,  even  though  General  Ky  is  a 
candidate  for  election  as  vice  president 
his  government  exercises  the  tightest 
Wnd  of  control  over  all  means  of  mass 
a  mmimicatlon  in  South  Vietnam  and  of 
ti  EUisportation  In  the  countryside. 

Third,  the  constituent  assembly  was 
cliosen  by  a  handpicked  electorate  in 
w  lich  those  who  expressed  opposition 
t<  the  present  South  Vietnamese  admin- 
Is  a-ation  of  General  Kjr;were  barred  from 
y(  ting,  even  as  they  will  be  barred  in 
tie  forthcoming  elections  to  choose  a 
P  esident,  Vice  President,  and  Members 
o:  the  Senate; 

Fourth,  two  highly  respected  individ- 
uils  were  barred  from  having  their 
n  unes  appear  on  the  ballot  because  they 
were  antladmlnlstration  even  though 
almlttedly  antl-Commimlst. 

Fifth,  under  threats  from  the  head  of 
C  eneral  Ely's  secret  police,  the  constltu- 
e  it  assembly  was  barred  from  demand- 
ijig  that  Ky  and  Thieu  resign  if  they 
V  anted  to  run. 

These  facts  were  not  brought  out  by 
a  ny  one  of  the  three  columnists,  although 
t  :iey  are  well  known. 
Was  it  coincidence? 
Was  It  a  similar  coincidence  that  the 
tiree  columnists  chose  to  write  about 
t  !ie  same  topic  on  the  same  day? 

I  suspect  Gen.  George  Washington, 
J  indrew  Jackson,  and  Zachary  Taylor 

I  light  turn  in  their  graves  at  being  placed 

I I  the  same  category  with  the  man  whose 
<  ne  hero  Is  Adolf  Hitler,  namely  General 
]:y. 

Or  was  thlB  an  example  of  news  being 
( losely  managed? 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  General  Ky  can 
brazenly  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  send  a  delegation  to 
watch  the  carefully  screened  electorate 
being  herded  by  General  Ky's  police  on 
September  3,  1967,  to  cast  their  ballots 
for  carefully  screened  candidates,  while 
their  identity-ration  cards  are  stamped 
so  those  who  do  not  vote  can  be  later 
identified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  colimins  from'  the  Washington 
Post,  of  August  16,  1967— the  column  by 
Evans  and  Novak  entitled  "Debunking 
the  Vote  Fraud."  the  column  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  entitled  "Viet  Critics  Ignore 
U.S.  Faults."  and  the  column  by  William 
S.  White  entitled  "Drive  Aims  at  Biparti- 
san U.S.  Policy '—be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Debunking  the  Vote  Fraud 
The  vital  Importance  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration of  a  reasonably  clean  election 
In  Vietnam  was  underscored  last  weekend  In 
a  confidential  cable  from  Ambassador  Els- 
worth  Bunker. 

Deeply  worried  by  the  clamor  In  Congress 
over  alleged  Irregularities  In  the  campaign 
for  President,  Bunker  methodically  knocked 
down  one  charge  after  another  that  the 
military  Junta  running  South  Vietnam  has 
has  systematically  subverted  the  electoral 
process. 

But  while  rebutting  most  charges,  Bunker 
(who  also  was  chief  U.S.  poUwatcher  at  the 
successful  1966  presidential  election  in  the 
Dominican  Republic)  had  words  of  caution. 
Some  critics,  he  told  the  President,  expect 
a  standard  of  conduct  In  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion that  even  an  election  in  the  United 
States  could  not  meet. 

For  example,  he  cited  complaints  that  the 
military's  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
P»resldent — Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Air 
Marshal  Nguyen  Oao  Ky — should  have  re- 
signed their  present  positions  in  the  govern- 
ment before  the  presidential  campaign  began. 
Not  so,  said  Bunker,  adding : 

"The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  do  not  resign  to  run  for 
reelection." 

Bunker  dealt  with  the  most  publicized 
charges  of  intimidation  by  the  Junta  against 
the  10  civilian  tickets  running  against  Thieu 
and  Ky.  The  charge:  when  these  civilian 
candidates  arrived  by  air  for  a  scheduled 
campxalgn  appearance  in  Quangtri  city,  in 
northern  South  Vietnam,  their  plane  was 
arbitrarily  deflected  to  the  small  town  of 
Dongha.  Finding  no  reception  committee  or 
transportation,  they  angrily  left  and  accused 
the  regime  of  deliberate  sabotage.  Said 
Bunker  in  his  cable  to  the  White  House: 

"A  strong  crosswind  (at  Quangtri)  con- 
vinced the  pilot  that  a  landing  would  be 
dangerous.  He  went  to  the  nearest  field  (at 
£>ongha)  nine  miles  away.  No  one  was  pres- 
ent to  meet  the  candidates.  A  convoy  sent 
from  Quangtri  arrived  15  minutes  after  they 
had  left." 

According  to  Bunker,  the  sensational  In- 
cident was  a  combination  of  bad  weather 
and  poor  planning,  "combined  with  Impa- 
tience and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
(civilian)  candidates." 

Although  Bunker  did  not  again  refer  to 
this  "suspicion"  of  the  civilian  candidates, 
that  aspect  of  the  presidential  race  In  Viet- 
nam Is  worrying  the  Johnson  Administration 
j}erhap>6  more  than  anything  else. 

They  are  worried  less  about  proof  of  cam- 
I>algn  discrimination  and  sabotage  turning 
up  before  the  Sept.  3  vote.  What  really  con- 
cerns the  White  House  is  the  prospect  that 
if  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  wins,  as  everyone  as- 


sumes, defeated  civilian  candidates  will  then 
charge  a  vote  steal  and  blacken  the  creden- 
tials of  the  new  government. 

How  dangerous  this  could  become  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  hinted  at  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  Friday.  Two  Administration 
Democrats — Sen.  Stuart  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri and  Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  In- 
land— Indicated  their  continued  support  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam  would  de- 
pend on  whether  the  election  was  clean  or 
fraudulent. 

Thus  the  Administration  is  now  making 
an  all-out  effort  to  convince  American  poli- 
ticians the  election  will  be  reasonably  un- 
tainted. U.S.  leaders  have  been  pointing 
toward  the  election  for  more  than  a  year  as 
proof  that  South  Vietnam  Is  learning  to  gov- 
ern Itself  and  has  advanced  far  enough  to 
trust  the  will  of  the  people. 

If  the  defeated  candidates  in  the  Sept.  3 
election  charge  wholesale  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, the  enormovts  political  Investment  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  made  in  the 
election  could  be  wiped  out  overnight.  And 
that  would  further  erode  the  waning  support 
that  Mr.  Johnson  now  has  for  his  Vietnam 
policy. 

Considering  this  backdrop.  Bunker's  cable 
has  deep  significance.  Nobody  hab  a  better 
reputation  for  Integrity  than  senior  diplomat 
Bunker  to  Judge  whether  the  Sept.  3  election 
is  reasonably  free  and  fair.  Consequently, 
his  strongly-worded  message  to  the  President 
was  taken  at  the  White  House  very  seriously 
as  evidence  that  the  charges  of  corruption 
have  been  exaggerated. 

In  Bunker's  words,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
Judge  the  Vietnam  election  campaign 
"against  a  standard  of  perfection  which  does 
not  prevail  even  in  the  United  States  and 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  any- 
where, particularly  in  a  nation  at  war  with- 
out democratic  experience  and  traditions." 
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Viet  Critics  Ignore  U.S.  Pattlts 
The  Senate  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  are 
throvrtng  away  balance   and   perspective   In 
maligning  the  South  Vietnamese  election  be- 
fore the  voting. 

A  year  ago  most  of  them  were  saying  that 
Vietnam  had  so  little  experience  and  tradi- 
tion in  democratic  ways  that  it  couldn't  even 
elect  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution and  even  If  a  constitution  was 
written  the  generals  would  never  accept  it. 
They  were  all  wrong — all  the  way. 
Now  the  U.S.  critics  are  complaining,  be- 
cause they  see  some  signs  that  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  likely  to  hold  a  perfect  election, 
that  there  Is  fumbling  in  the  campaign  and 
maybe  flaws  and  shortcomings  in  the  voting 
procedures. 

Wouldn't  It  be  more  fair,  more  wise,  and 
more  mature  for  the  critics  to  measure  the 
Vietnamese  election  not  against  some  stand- 
ard of  theoretical  perfection  but  against  the 
flaws  and  shortcomings  of  actual  American 
political  practices? 

When  you  look  at  It  that  way,  you  get 
quite  a  different  picture.  For  example: 

Press  coverage — Peter  Braestrup  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  from  Saigon:  "There  have 
been  few  complaints  of  a  'one-party  press' 
since  the  censorship  was  lifted."  But  the 
woes  of  the  one-paxty  press  constituted  a 
central  theme  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  presiden- 
tial campaign  in  1952  and  his  complaints  had 
substance. 

Radio  coverage — ^Vietnamese  editors  and 
even  antl-Ky  politicians  frankly  say  that 
"balance  has  been  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment-run media."  The  minority  party  spokes- 
men In  the  United  States — usually  the  Re- 
publicans— have  complained  scores  of  times 
that  the  networks  treat  them  unfairly  and 
give  all  the  breaks  to  the  President.  In  Paris 
last  week  was  anyone  given  equal  time  on 
TV  to  reply  to  General  de  Gaulle? 

The  ubiquitous  Ky— A  fair  complaint  Is 
being  made  that  Premier  Ky  is  taking  ad- 


vantage of  his  position  to  put  in  ^o^^-Pol"- 
L^"  appearances  at  public  g'^^heri^  where 
he  can  get  the  beet  poUUcal  effect.  But  what 
hap^nl  m  the  United  States?  How  many 
SubUc  works  doefi  a  President  dedicate  in  a 
campaign  year?  And  in  1944  when  FDR  said 
he  wouldn't  campaign  because  of  the  war, 
he  IlW  took  plenty  of  reporters  along 
whenl^  took  his  "non-polltlcal.  military  In- 

^^S^^Srl  incident-some  9,000  mUes 
fr^  thTscene.  there  are  U.S.  politician- 
who  wring  their  hands  on  reading  the  news 
That  the  generals  deliberately  i»««««l  "P  *^ 
oDenlng  ^mpalgn  of  the  civilian  candidates 
Td^Untl,  l^an  to  talk  about  '^aud' 
and  "farce."  Here  Is  the  corrective  report  of 
^mes  reporter  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.  on  the  spot 
■^X  of  the  outsiders  present  at  Q^^ngtrl 
City,  when  the  civilian  candidates  arrived  to 
find  no  welcoming  party,  believes  that  the 
government  conspired  to  embarrass  or  dis- 
credit the  clvUians." 

It  is  true  that  the  competing  South  Viet 
namese  candidates  are  accusing  each  other 
of  many  things,  but  does  that  rnake  the 
accusations  true  or  Justify  smearing  the 
eT^^^ns?  Haven't  the  Senate  critics  ev^r 
heard  of  "campaign  oratory  in  VS.  eiec 
UoiL  which  is  not  to  be  taken  at  face  va  ue? 
Some  Americans  seem  to  be  horrified  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  may  elect  a  general 
as  presided  of  Vietnam  while  the  nation  is 
Tt  w"  But  haven't  the  American  ^P  e 
quite  a  few  times  elected  a  general  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  even  in  time  of 

^l*r  el.  ctions,  yes;  perfect  elections  un- 
reasonab  e.  Let's  Just  ask  that  they  be  ta»«r 
than  wc  sometimes  hold  in  the  Unlt«l 
States-whether  In  Chicago  or  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi or  Alabama. 

DRivx   Aims   at  Bipartisan   U.S.   Policy 


The  realltle.  88  stated  by  Ambassador 
Bunker,  an  honorable  Republican  in  his 
708  who  haa  no  poUtlcal  amblUon  and  no 
conceivable  motive  to  mislead  his  own  Gov- 
ernment are  these:  ,„  +i,« 
There  is  freedom  of  expression  in  «ie 
So^h  Vietnamese  press.  All  Pre^^enti^ 
candidates,  including,  of  course,  the  clvu- 
S  are  being  given  money  for  their  ^m- 
palgns  by  the  present  supposedly  evil  m^ll- 
?S  government  and  are  being  f^«^«hed 
importation  by  that  government  aVong 
with  free  time  on  radio  and  televUion. 

The  complaints  of  "unfairness''  from 
among  the  clvUlan  candidates  amount  to  the 
perfectly  normal  campaign  outcry  of  any 
outs  agllnst  any  ins.  Indeed,  the  «al  and 
centraf  complaint  Is  that  the  Incumbent 
have  the  Inherent  ^^^antage  of  already 
holding  office— an  advantage  of  which  the 
KeSys,  the  Fulbrights,  the  Javltoes  and 
foonlr'e  happy  to  avail  themselves  In  this 
country  at  election  time.  „ -.  t=„i<. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  the  New  Isola- 
tionists have  long  ^^^^^  ^^^°^?fd  "In?^ 
notion  that  facts  are  to  be  respected  unless 
thev  support  their  own  tireless  campaign  to 
renudlaL  the  pledges  of  three  American 
Sdente  to  the  Ip^ple  of  South  Vietnam. 


The  supreme  effort  to  force  the  United 
States  out  of  Vietnam  has  now  been  opened 
by  the  outright  peacenik  and  the  yes-but 
blocs  in  the  Senate.  ._„„,i^ 

The  counter-offensive  has  been  signalled, 
not  by  coincidence,  at  a  moment  when  Presi- 
dent  Johnson   is  falling   in  the   popularity 

^°^e  underiylng  assumption  cleariy  U  that 
now  that  the  President  Is  In  trouble  at  home 
this  Is  the  time  to  destroy  the  bipartisan 
policy  of  determined  mUltary  resistance  to 
toe  communist  Invasion  of  8°"^*  Vietnam^ 
The  J.  WUllam  Pulbrights,  tbe  Robert 
Kennedys  and  other  Democrats  of  the  New 
IsolatloSsm.  Joined  bere  and  there  by  such 
RepubUcan  ex-hawks  as  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  are  basing  their  new  strategy  o^tbe  In- 
evitable internal  difficulties  of  South  Viet- 
nam   Itself.  ,,    ^y^ 

They  are  using  the  argument  tbat  If  the 
forthcoming  national  elections  n  South  V  et- 
nam  are  to  be  corrupt  there  will  be  no  regime 
worth  thU  country's  continued  efforts  to  de- 
fend. They  are  proceeding  from  thU  proposi- 
tion to  a  conclusion  that  these  elections, 
though  not  yet  held,  must  necessarily  be  cor- 
rupt and  thus  that  the  united  States  will 
have  to  withdraw  under  one  sort  of  alibi  or 

another.  ,  , ,.^ 

Never  before  in  so  somber  an  issue  have 
so  few  prejudged  the  vital  efforts  of  so  many. 
The  New  IsolaUonists  have  already  pre- 
determined the  case  and  not  all  the  factual 
information  patiently  supplied  by  Americans 
on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam,  Including 
Ambassador  EUsworth  Bunker,  makes  the 
slightest  difference. 

Bunker  has  reported  over  and  over  that 
charges  by  the  civilian  candidates  that  trve 
present  heads  of  South  Vietnam,  Gens. 
Thieu  and  Ky,  are  loading  the  electoral  dice 
have  no  foundation. 

Our  more  loudly  suspicious  Senators  are 
In  actuality  demanding  of  South  Vietnam  a 
perfectionism  In  "clean"  elections  that  has 
never  been  found  in  the  United  States  itself. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett  one  of  its 

reading  clerks.  ^"poHfjffo  {Jjg)  S? 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  m8)  lor 
fhe  reUef  of  Roy  A.  Parker,  wito  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  to 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 

^H  R  ?49T 'IL'  act'  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 

""Tr^.TT^t  for  the  relief  of  Hoberto 

^*4%?89.r^L°i  fofthe  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Kolb,  Jr.  


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  lUD  to  authorize 
tK  S^retary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintato  the  San 
FeUpe  division.  Central  Valley  project 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 

twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HR   2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 

""S  ?49T'Ii'  act=  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 

""tT^^.T^'^ot  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 

^r;"6°l^.  ATa^t^  r^the  relief  of  Fred  W. 
Kolb.  Jr. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes^ 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  a  funda- 
mental chaUenge  faces  the  United  States 


today,  like  It  or  not,  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  technological  revolution  for  which 
we  must  claim  significant  responsibility. 
Those  nations  with  resources,  raw  ma- 
torlals,  and  human  skills  have  benefited 
greatly  from  the  sweeping  surge  of  de- 
velopment which  has  characterized  this 
century  The  nations  which  lack  one  or 
two  or  aU  three  of  these  attributes  have 
not  been  so  fortunate:  they  have  seen 
other  nations  forge  far  ahead  while  they 
have  marked  time  or  even  lost  ground, 
the  victim  of  factors  not  always  under 
their  own  control.  « 

On  the  whole,  the  tides  of  change  in 
the  20th  century  have  been  tempestuous 
and  destructive.  We  need  only  recall  the 
most  recent  examples— the  Congo,  C^ba, 
Vietnam,     the     Middle     East— conflicts 
shaped  by  the  all  too  apparent  disparity 
between  hunger  and  national  pride  on 
the  one  hand,  and  achievement  on  the 
other    We  can  either  accept,  as  inevi- 
table, that  the  tides  of  change  will  ^y^°- 
lent    or  we  can  seek   to  shape   these 
changes  to  our  benefit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  studied  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  care  and  exact- 
ness with  which  Its  members  approached 
their  responsibilities.  All  facets  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  were  examined  in 
detail  Evidence  was  taken  in  extensive 
hearings,  and  the  committee  members 
devoted  many  hours  to  debating  the  ap- 
propriations requested  and  the  policies 
underlying  them.  The  bUl  as  reported  re- 
flects the  best  thinking  of  the  dlsUn- 
guished  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

One  theme  is  struck  again  and  again 
in  the  committee  report.  The  argument 
is  made  that  there  is  an  overaU  retrench- 
ment In  the  Federal  budget  so  that  we 
can  honor  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
Therefore   it  is  concluded  that  foreign 
aid  should  be  cut  as  well.  Ordinarily  I 
would  not  quesUon  this  reasoning.  We 
are  certainly  faced  with  a  question  of 
priorities,  and  those  Americans  who  daUy 
risk  their  lives  in  combat  in  a  forei^ 
land  deserve  no  less  than  our  full  support. 
But  by  wise  planning  and  prudent  spend- 
ing today  we  can  prevent  the  outbreaJt 
of  more  Vietnams  tomorrow.  It  would  be 
shortsighted  of  us  not  to  underwrite  such 
programs. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  more  than  the 
product  of  Communist  aggression.  The 
conflict  arises  out  of  poverty,  despair, 
and  the  desire  for  independence  of  an 
Asian  people.  It  is  a  struggle  which  has 
erupted,  at  least  in  part,  because  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  people  of  ^uth 
Vietnam  has  consistently  been  denied 
those  opportunities  and  basic  human 
satisfactions  to  which  men  of  all  nations 
should  be  entitled. 

We  ought  to  learn  from  our  experience 
in  Vietnam.  We  ought.  In  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy,  to  take  each  and  every 
step  which  needs  to  be  taken  to  help 
prevent  similar  occurrences  in  other 
countries.  It  is  easy  to  respond  to  antici- 
pated crises  by  intensifying  our  military 
assistance  to  friendly  governments.  But 
legitimate  government— effective  govern- 
ment-stable government-is  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  A  govern- 
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me  It  whose  only  base  of  power  and  sup- 
poi  t  is  foreign  arms  or  a  foreign  army 
will  not  long  endure. 

» can  encourage  our  allies  to  increase 
economic  assistance,  but  their  re- 
are  far  more  limited  than  are 
of  the  United  States. 
,^  can  leave  development  assistance 
to  the  Communist  nations,  who  are  our 
mc  st  serious  competitors  for  the  support 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations.  But  we 
ablicate  our  responsibility  to  help  the 
im  ierdeveloped    nations    at    our    peril, 
tat  we  do  not  do  in  1967  in  the  foreign 
field  may  have  fearful  consequences 
ilhe  next  year  or  decade. 
Hr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  eco- 
asslstance  aspect  of  the  overall 
1  aid  program  we  are  debating  is 
It  should  be  continued.  It  should 
..  be  expanded.  Only  by  increasing 
aid,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  most 
.aable  to  the  recipient  and  to  us.  can 
hope  for  political  and  social  stability 
d  economic  viability  In  many  of  the 
^..ons  which  we  are  assisting. 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  philanthropy.  It  is 
gl  ren  for  a  variety  of  purposes :  to  reUeve 
hi  man  sufTertng,  to  help  other  nations 
m  ilntaln  the  Independence  and  security 
W!  so  cherish,  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
m  ent  of  hitherto  untapped  economic  re- 
st urces  and  to  provide  jobs  and  improve 
U  Ing  conditions  for  the  underprivileged 
IE  Ullons  of  the  world. 

Behind  much  of  the  responsible  criti- 
clan  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  has 
bien  the  basic  concern  that  our  eco- 
n  >mlc  assistance,  as  It  has  been  admin- 
ie^red.  Is  not  well  adapted  to  secure 
tliese  great  objectives.  I  would  agree 
tl  lat  there  have  been  some  defects  and 
Slime  failures  in  the  past.  There  may 
V  jry  well  be  frustrations  in  the  future. 

But  many  of  these  programs  have  been 
elective;  many  have  UteraUy  trans- 
f  >rmed  both  land  and  living  conditions. 
T  Ws  is  not  the  time  to  curtail  or  cripple 
t  lese  programs.  Let  me  be  specific.  We 
are  debating  a  program  which  has  a 
I  roven  record  ol  success.  It  has  worked; 
tie  Investment  guarantee  program  has 
I  roved  Itself. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  foreign  aid 

irogram  of  the  United  States  has  very 

iroperly   concentrated    upon    economic 

(  evelopment  in  the  recipient  nations;  we 

]  lave    placed    Increasing    emphasis    on 

I  trengthenlng  the  private  sector  of  the 

( conomles  of  these  countries.  To  foster 

his  activity  in  the  developing  nations. 

OD  has  recently  undertaken  a  number 

(>f    promotional    programs.    Feasibility 

itudies  have  been  conducted  in  Brazil. 

Sorea.  Thailand,  and  Turkey  to  deter- 

nlne  the  Investment  climate  in  those 

ands.  and  to  publicize  the  opportunities 

tor  private  initiative. 

Several  persuasive  examples  of  the  im- 
pact of  our  assistance  in  private  industry 
were  cited  by  AID  Administrator  William 
Qaud  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

One  example  which  particularly  im- 
pressed me  was  the  list  of  benefits  which 
have  been  derived,  both  by  this  Nation 
and  by  the  recipient  country,  as  a  result 
of  private  Investment  in  the  Mangla  Dam 
project  In  Pakistan.  The  project,  which 
will  cost  approximately  $354,000,000, 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  with- 


out an  AID  investment  guarantee.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  fact.  So 
far,  the  American  company  which  in- 
vested In  this  project  has  paid  over 
$1,400,000  in  premiums  to  the  Federal 
Government,  without  once  making  a 
claim  under  the  guarantee  contract. 
The  project  employs  more  than  900 
Americans. 

The  company  has  purchased  over 
$125,000,000  worth  of  equipment  and 
supplies  in  the  United  States.  Over  14,- 
000  Pakistanis  have  been  employed, 
housed,  and  given  medical  attention  and 
education  as  a  result  of  the  project.  The 
last  statistic  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive. At  one  time  or  another,  over 
100,000  Pakistanis  have  been  trained  by 
American  technicians  and  administra- 
tive staff.  The  benefits  which  have  ac- 
crued to  Pakistan  are  enormous.  And 
most  important  of  all,  they  are  long-term 
benefits,  for  the  skills  acquired  by  those 
100,000  people,  the  wages  which  they 
have  contributed  to  the  economy,  and 
imquestionably  the  project  itself,  will 
have  a  lasting  impact  upon  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  region. 

This  kind  of  assistance  is,  in  the  long 
run,  far  more  effective  than  rifles  or 
bombs.  When  we  give  this  assistance  we 
are  concentrating  upon  the  things  which 
we  do  best.  In  Pakistan,  as  this  example 
shows,  we  have  utilized  the  best  in  Amer- 
ican skill,  technology,  and  private  Initi- 
ative. We  have  trained  the  people  of  a 
developing  nation  in  the  skills  which 
are  essential  to  an  independent  economy. 
But  this  type  of  program  wUl  only 
be  encouraged  and  expanded  if  the  in- 
vestment guarantee  program  is  per- 
mitted to  function  to  its  maximum 
potential. 

The    Foreign     Relations     Committee 
has,  I  most  respectfully  suggest,  by  sub- 
stituting   a    50-percent    extended    risk 
guarantee  for  the  requested  continuation 
of  a  75-percent  guarantee,  put  this  entire 
program  in  jeopardy.  AID  Administra- 
tor Gaud  has  stated  flatly  that  this  pro- 
gram cannot  operate  on  a  50-percent 
guarantee  basis.  No  bank  will  extend  a 
loan  for  more  than  3  to  5  years  without 
a  guarantee,  and  no  private  corporation 
or  institution  will  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  a  full  guarantee  on  its  portion  of  an 
extended  long-term  loan.  Thus,  a  pro- 
gram which  has  in  the  past  year  brought 
investments  of  over  $300  million  to  de- 
veloping nations,  at  a  risk  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  only  $60  million,  extended  in 
coverage  guarantees,  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  just  when  it  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive  widespread   attention  within  the 
business  community. 

In  the  past  year,  AID  has  created  an 
Office  of  Private  Resources  responsible 
for  the  encouragement,  support,  stimu- 
lation, and  coordination  of  the  already 
widespread  activities  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector  in  the  economies  of  developing  na- 
tions. Within  this  office,  there  has  also 
been  established  a  Private  Investment 
Center  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  potential  U.S.  investors  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  Agency 
Is  thus  placing  increasing  emphasis  upon 
opportunities  for  national  self-help  and 
the  role  which  American  business  can 
play  in  this  endeavor.  Given  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  markets  in  the  de- 


veloping countries,  and  the  tremendous 
contribution  in  terms  of  capital,  tech- 
nology, and  skills  which  can  be  made  by 
private  industry,  it  is  evident  that  AID 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  in- 
tensify its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  investment  guaran- 
tee program  has,  to  date,  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment only  $2  million  in  claims  as  a 
result  of  losses  incurred  by  American 
industry.  In  return  for  a  very  small  out- 
lay, more  than  $300  million  has  been  in- 
vested in  foreign  nations,  investments 
which  will  result  in  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  benefits  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  recipient  nations. 

A  vote  for  the  pending  amendment  is 
a  vote  to  keep  a  soimd.  economical,  pro- 
gressive program  in  operation.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  give  a  ringing  vote 
of  endorsement  to  a  job  well  done — a  job 
which  needs  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  de- 
sirability of  restoring  the  administra- 
tion recommendation  with  respect  to  the 
guarantee  fund. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
intended  to  achieve  that  result. 

I  supported  the  guarantee  program 
in  committee  and  regret  that  I  was  over- 
ruled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  amendments  is  entirely 
warranted. 

The  amendments  are  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  only  real  turn  away  from 
the  classic  concept  of  foreign  aid,  of 
which  there  is  the  possibility  before  us. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  four  amend- 
ments. This  is  the  first  of  the  four 
amendments. 

I  should  Uke  to  explain  how  these 
amendments  affect  the  whole  scheme  of 
guarantees  on  private  investment.  Be- 
fore I  do  that,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
private  investment  in  the  developing 
countries.  And  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  because  private  investments  in 
the  developed  countries  are  now  con- 
ducted pretty  much  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  do  not  really  figure  in  the 
problem. 

We  started  out  19  or  20  years  ago  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  was  essentially 
a  good  program.  As  a  result  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  we  saw  the  possibility  of 
buttressing  the  program  of  the  United 
States  with  private  investment. 

We  realized  that  marshaling  foreign 
aid  on  the  scale  that  we  did  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan  was  unlikely  as  a  practical 
course  for  our  Nation  to  follow. 

In  respect  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we 
appropriated  some  $12  billion.  We  actu- 
ally authorized— and  I  think  my  memory 
is  correct  on  this  figure— some  $17  bil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period. 

That  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  the 
genius  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  that  we 
massed  these  resources  at  one  point- 
Europe.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  could 
not  do  that  again.  Also,  the  time  element 
in  respect  of  developing  areas — Africa 
and  Asia  and  Latin  America — was  some- 
what against  us. 

We  knew  that  it  would  probably  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  help  those  countries 
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attain  the  position  they  ought  to  have 
in  relation  to  the  developed  world  within 
the  time  we  had  given  ourselves  in  Eu- 
rope- „  .     „ 

I  was  then  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  considerable  thought  went  into  the 
proposition  at  that  time.  We  knew  that 
we  must  find  some  other  way  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  buttressing  what 
we  could  do  in  developing  areas. 

Our  work  at  that  time  resulted  in  the 
first  specific  risk  guarantee  program.  It 
will  be  noted  that  one  of  my  amendments 
relates  to  that  program.  The  program 
still  persists  to  this  day.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  an  extraordinary  program 
in  terms  of  the  multibillion-doUar  effort 
which  has  gone  into  it  from  its  inception. 
Today  on  the  books  there  is  a  guarantee 
authority  of  $7  bilUon  with  presently  out- 
standing specific  risk  insurance  of  $3.8 
billion. 

These  are  very  large  sums,  especially 
when  we  consider  them  in  terms  of  the 
leverage  these  sums  generate  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  because  the  investment 
which  they  guarantee  is  very  much  larg- 
er than  the  sum  of  the  Insurance  that 
is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  guarantee  idea 
developed,  two  things  became  very  clear. 
The  first  was  that  it  was  very  desirable. 
The  second  was  that  it  needed  to  be  re- 
formed, revised,  and  reshaped  in  order 
to  meet  the  situation  which  business 
presented  and  to  induce  to  the  maximum 
possible  investment  growth. 

The  fundamental  thing  that  justifies 
and,  indeed,  commends  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity to  us  is  first,  of  course,  the  effort 
to  accelerate  the  development  of  the  de- 
veloping areas  which  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  the  gap  between 
those  areas  and  the  developed  areas  of 
the  world  is  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing. 

This  fact  is  of  very  serious  concern  to 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  little  noted  that  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  very 
heavy  when  related  to  the  Investments 
abroad.  By  now  the  overwhelming  part 
of  the  procurement  which  is  involved  in 
these  investments  is  carried  on  in  the 
United  States. 

In  respect  to  the  extended  risk  guar- 
antee, that  amounts  to  100  percent  of 
procurement.  In  respect  to  the  specific 
risk  guarantee,  it  is  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
curement. 

The  third  aspect  of  private  investment 
which  is  critically  important  is  its  social 
aspect.  It  tends  to  develop  in  middle 
class  ownership  and  management  in  the 
developing  countries.  And  they  need  this 
assistance  most  urgently. 

The  problem  in  countries  of  marginal 
economy  is  that  they  do  not  build  up  a 
sufficient  pool  of  savings  to  develop  the 
appropriate  capital  investment.  Hence, 
there  is  the  need  for  outside  investment 
with  the  accompanying  social  effect  of 
building  up  an  entrepreneur  middle  class. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  channel  which 
serves  to  build  up  to  a  great  extent  the 
technical  and  professional  skills  in  the 
developing  areas.  There  are  no  operatives 
In  the  field  of  technical  and  professional 


skills  that  are  better  or  superior  in  ca- 
pacity to  those  who  operate  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  field. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  reasons 
our  coimtry  has  made  the  encouragement 
of  overseas  private  investment  in  the  de- 
veloping areas  a  very  important  element 
of  its  policy.  ^  ,  , 

Indeed,  it  will  be  noted  that  our  special 
concern  for  this  was  even  manifested  in 
respect  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
where  we  expressly  exempted  the  invest- 
ments in  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  Our  stake  in  this  as  a  government 
and  as  a  nation  is  very  great.  It  repre- 
sents a  very  important  element  of  order 
and  stability  in  important  parts  of  the 

world. 

We  are  all  too  often  inclined  to  observe 
the  parts  of  the  world  which  are  in 
flames,  in  a  very  revolutionary  time,  and 
not  to  observe  enough  of  the  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  going  ahead,  doing  their 
business,  and  trying  to  develop  and  build 
up  Though  we  have  problems  in  Nigeria 
and  in  the  Congo,  in  Africa,  20  other 
countries  in  Africa  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  national  existence,  a  national 
destiny,  a  national  realization,  in  which 
private  investment  which  can  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  which  they  can 
encourage  from  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
is   indispensible.   You   have   the   whole 
complex  of  countries  in  Latin  America 
which,  notwithstanding  a  certain  num- 
ber of  military  coups,  have  shown  an 
extraordinary  resistance  to  the  Castroite 
revolutionary  idea,  and  have  shown  an 
extraordinary  abUity  to  plow  ahead  with 
their  business  and  in  many  cases  to 
make  signal  progress. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  example  of 
progress  in  Latin  America  is  that  of 
Mexico,  which  many  of  us  believe  has 
already  crossed  the  threshold  into  ttie 
developed  countries  rather  than  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  where  invest- 
ment generated  within  and  outside  the 
country  and  the  climate  for  investment 
generated  within  and  outside  the  coun- 
try have  been  of  extraordinary  benefit  to 
that  country  and  to  the  United  States, 
with  Mexico  right  on  its  borders. 

In  short,  the  encouragement  of  Pnvate 
investment  abroad  as  an  element  of  the 
totality  of  the  foreign  aid  effort  by  the 
United  States,  public  and  private,  has 
been  an  extraordinary  and  gifted  wldi- 
tion  to  the  policy  of  our  Nation.  Indeed, 
we  feel  very  strongly  as  a  nation— and 
I  believe  the  amount  of  support  that  has 
been  engendered  for  the  amendments  I 
am  sponsoring  indicates  that  we  feel 
very  strongly  as  a  nation— that  we  have 
not  begun  to  realize  the  amount  of  the 
variety  the  skill,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  foreign  private  investment  in  terms 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  total  policy  of  our 

Nation.  „,*..„„ 

Yet  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  curtail  rather 
than  to  expand  those  opportunities.  I 
shall  deal  in  a  Uttle  while  with  the  rea- 
sons the  committee  has  assigned  for  do- 
ing this,  and  then  I  shall  test  those  rea- 
sons in  the  Ught  of  reaUty-because  I  be- 
Ueve  they  are  unreal— and  m  the  Ught 
of  the  experience  which  has  been  naa 
with  these  techniques  for  encouraging 
private  enterprise  investment  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  date. 


Mr.  President,  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  along  this  line  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committ^ 
on  private  enterprise  in  foreign  aid. 
consisting  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
men  from  all  shades  and  classes  of  the 
public,  from  the  management  side,  the 
banking  side,  the  labor  side,  the  world  of 
education,  and  pubUc  interest  generally, 
pursuant  to  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  gf  1963  which  I  in- 
troduced and  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Gruening,  then  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
Senator  Morse. 

The  committee,  which  was  chaired  by 
Arthur  K.  Watson,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational   Business    Machines    Worid 
Trade  Corp.,  one  of  our  great  companies, 
made    an    extraordinary    report   which 
charted  for  the  United  States,  In  a  series 
of  over  30  recommendations,  the  pol- 
icies and  the  measures  which  should  be 
invoked  in  order  to  materially  develop 
foreign  private  investment  of  the  type  I 
have  described.  In  my  proposed  amend- 
ments I  am  attempting  to  deal  with  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  law  which  I  believe 
were  unwisely  changed  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
trying  to  bring  the  entire  concept  more 
and  more  within  the  purview  of  that 
outstanding  report. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
retrograde  and  slip  back  and  do  even  less 
than  we  have  been  doing,  considering 
the  realization  of  success  in  many  phases 
of  our  effort.  By  no  means  am  I  saying 
that  the  private  investment  Idea  has  done 
all  that  we  wish  it  would  do.  It  would 
have  to  be  doubled  and  tripled  in  order 
to  accomplish  that.  But  it  is  more  and 
more  doing  it;  and  the  advantages  to 
our  country  are  so  great  and  the  need 
in  the  developing  areas,  which  are  «) 
heavily  keyed  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Is  so  great  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
couraging It,  as  the  committee  action 
does  We  should  be  encouraging  the  for- 
ward movement  In  this  regard,  as  the 
amendments  which  I  propose  encourage 
It,  rather  than  the  other  way. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  because  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  that 
in  the  amendments  which  I  propose,  I 
am  taking  the  administration  position. 
The  administration  sought  this  method 
of  expanding  the  effect  of  foreign  aid 
without  expanding  the  appropriations, 
and  that  is  something  we  wish  to  en- 
courage, not  discourage.  Yet.  the  com- 
mittee has  gone  precisely  the  other  way. 
which    I   believe— with    all    respect— is 
contrary  to  the  view  of  the  Senate,  which 
I  believe  desires  to  encourage  this  way  of 
expanding   the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
aid.  instead  of  dampening  it  and  making 
foreign  aid  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  public  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations That  is  the  fimdamental  basis  of 
my  position,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
administration's  position. 

Also,  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
the  other  body,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
been  considered,  has  resulted  in  recom- 
mendations by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  exactly  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  amendments  I  propose. 

Some  $50  billion  has  been  invested  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  throughout  the 
world,  of  which  only  about  $15  billion  is 
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li  [  the  develoi^ng  areas,  and  oxily  hsdf  of 
tJiat  $15  billion  Is  in  enterprises  other 
t  lan  extractive  enterprises — that  is.  In 

0  1  and  minerals,  the  classic  raw  mate- 
r  als  supply  aspect  of  developing  areas. 

1  give  these  figures  only  by  way  of  il- 
lustrating the  enormous  distance  it  is 
p  }ssible  to  go  In  a  productive  and  hitel- 
1  gent  program  of  foreign  investment. 

I  have  mentioned  already  one  of  the 
alvantages  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
I  orts.  We  now  realize,  roughly  speaking, 
a  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  surplus  of  ex- 
Eorts  over  Imports  every  year,  and  yet 
^  e  are  still  troubled  with  an  imbalance 
li  our  balance  of  payments.  In  other 
■\  rords,  the  export  balance  we  have  is  in- 
jufflcient  to  s\istain  our  outlay,  because 
( ur  outlay  is  contributed  to  very  heavily 
ly  military  commitments;  foreign  aid 
<ommitments  to  some  extent — though 
1  tiey  have  been  much  minimized  in  re- 
<  ent  years  due  to  the  fact  that  most  pro- 
<urement  takes  place  in  the  United 
Ktates;  travel,  which  represents  ap- 
jrroxlmately  a  $2  billion  gap  between 
y  rhat  we  take  in  and  what  we  pay  out; 
j  he  support  of  dependents  of  US.  per- 
1  onnel  throughout  the  world,  and  similar 
1  ttatters. 

The  enormous  effort,  therefore,  must 
)e  to  Increase  our  income,  not  to  decrease 
t;  and  one  of  the  major  factors  of  our 
ncome,  aside  from  the  balance  we 
lave — ^that  is,  the  favorable  balance  in 
■espect  of  our  exports— is  interest  and 
iividend  payments  from  foreign  invest- 
nents. 

Mr.  President,  these  payments  are 
ibout  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  investment  we  make  every  year. 
rhe  amount  is  running  about  $5  billion 
a  year.  It  would  be  greatly  to  our  inter- 
est in  financial  terms,  our  economic 
health  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
world.  If  they  could  be  materially  in- 
creased. The  only  way  they  can  be  In- 
creased Is  through  Intelligent  invest- 
ment abroad.  That  approach  comes 
back  to  the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
program  we  are  going  forward  with  qiiite 
successfully  unless  it  is  stopped  in  its 
tracks  by  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  which  I  am  trying 
to  change. 

We  have  every  inducement  to  con- 
tinue along  the  line  which  at  last  seems 
to  be  showing  a  prospect  of  success  in- 
stead of  dampening  it  down  and  stopping 
it  up  with  measures  such  as  those  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  go  over  the  par- 
ticular Items  which  are  tied  in  to  these 
amendments,  starting  with  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  pending  business. 

There  are  two  types  of  guarantees 
which  are  possible  imder  the  law.  One 
tjrpe  Is  the  so-called  specific  risk  guar- 
antee. That  relates  to  a  guarantee 
against  war,  expropriation,  inconverti- 
bility of  a  currency  which  may  be  in- 
volved, and  domestic  insurrection  or  civil 
disorder.  The  ceiling  for  those  guaran- 
tees is  $7  billion.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  what  is  going 
on,  that  coverage  outstanding  on  June 
30.  1967,  on  those  guarantees,  was  $3.7 
billion,  leaving  remaining  authority  of 
|3.3  billion. 

We  have  a  certified  expectation  from 
AID  that  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  fiscal 


year  1968,  they  will  place  another  $2.5 
billion  in  specific  risk  guarantees.  This  is 
based  on  the  applications  they  have  in 
hand  and  is  the  very  latest  up-to-date 
Information,  as  contained  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  me  as  recently  as  yesterday 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Gaud. 

I  might  point  out  the  specific  risk 
guarantee  is  a  guarantee  which  may  be 
used  in  association  with  the  other  type 
of  guarantee  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  extended  risk  guarantee.  The  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  relates  to  all  risks 
other  than  commercially  insurable  risks. 
Commercially  insurable  risks  would  in- 
clude fire,  theft,  pilferage,  and  similar 
disaster  risks,  while  extended  risk  guar- 
antee relates  to  all  types  of  risks  except 
commercially  insurable  risks,  which  I 
described,  which  are  not  due  to  fraud  or 
misconduct  of  the  investor. 

Therefore,  every  contingency,  includ- 
ing a  failure  of  business,  is  covered  pro- 
vided it  does  not  have  to  do  with  fraud 
or  misconduct  of  the  investor  himself. 
This  extended  risk  guarantee  was  placed 
on  the  books  in  1961.  We  are  now  in  1967. 
It  took  from  1961  through  calendar  1965 
under  that  extended  risk  guarantee, 
which  sounded  very  promising  when  we 
did  it,  to  actually  issue  $14  million  worth 
of  guarantees  and  use  the  guarantee  au- 
thority to  that  extent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  small  use 
of  that  authority  up  to  that  time,  but  I 
point  out  that  once  we  made  a  basic 
change  in  the  arrangements  by  which 
this  authority  could  be  used,  the  use  of 
it  went  up  phenomenally. 

I  shall  describe  the  change,  but  I  first 
want  to  acquaint  the  Senate  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  14  months,  in  little 
over  a  year,  the  utilization  of  this  type 
guarantee  went  from  the  $14  million 
of  the  preceding  4  years,  to  $60  million  in 
1  year;  $60  million  in  1  year,  with  a  cer- 
tified expectation  by  AID,  based  on  ap- 
plications in  hand,  that  next  year,  fiscal 
year  1968.  there  will  be  more  than  a 
doubling  of  the  utilization  of  that  type 
guarantee  to  $125  mDlion. 

The  change  in  procedure  which  took 
place  was  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Watson  Committee,  which  I 
described  a  moment  ago,  and  that  Is  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise and  Foreign  Aid,  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  the  foreign  aid 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1963. 

The  change  was  to  allow  people,  other 
than  the  primary  investor,  to  participate 
in  the  guarantees  of  different  kinds  in 
one  investment.  In  other  words,  it  was 
possible  for  a  group  to  get  together  and 
for  one  element  of  that  group  to  put  up 
the  equity  money,  that  for  which  there 
was  no  guarantee  or  specific  risk  guaran- 
tee; that  is,  for  calamities  or  civU  dis- 
order. Then,  it  was  possible  for  another 
group  to  put  up  part  of  the  investment 
and  to  be  covered  by  extended  risk 
guarantee;  that  is,  of  all  except  insur- 
able risks  or  those  attributable  to  fraud 
or  misconduct.  Then,  there  could  be  a 
third  group,  with  no  guarantee  at  all, 
or  with  a  different  form  extended  risk 
giiarantee,  to  wit.  a  guarantee  of  equity 
capital,  which  only  guaranteed  50  per- 
cent of  it.  As  soon  as  that  change  was 
put  into  effect  the  use  of  these  guaran- 


tees skyrocketed,  and  with  it  the  tre- 
mendous use  of  a  program  to  stimulate 
overseas  investment. 

Therefore,  in  the  14  months  from  the 
end  of  1965,  in  which  that  program 
really  began  to  be  used,  the  extended  risk 
guarantee  program  resulted  in  about  $250 
million  or  more  of  investment  directly 
attributable  to  the  more  intelligent  use 
of  that  guarantee.  The  reason  for  its 
success  at  that  point  was  that  It  be- 
came possible  for  different  types  of 
banking  institutions  to  participate  in 
these  respective  investments  in  a  man- 
ner congenial  to  their  attributions  and 
responsibilities.  For  example,  commer- 
cial banks  could  finance  part  of  a  long- 
term  investment  and  get  a  guarantee  of 
specific  risk  rather  than  extended  risk 
in  the  early  time  of  the  investment's  life 
when  it  was  possible  intelligently  to  fore- 
cast the  risks  which  were  being  nm  and, 
therefore,  a  prudent  lender  would  be 
wUling  to  accept  specific  guarantees, 
that  is,  acts  of  God  beyond  the  control  of 
the  parties. 

The  commercial  banks  went  into  that 
business.  The  remainder  of  it,  that  is  the 
longer  term  aspect  of  the  investment, 
was  taken  on  by  Insurance  companies, 
pension  funds,  and  other  investors  of  a 
long-term  character  whose  Investment 
was  made  less  hazardous  or  not  hazard- 
ous at  all  by  the  fact  that  they  could 
get  extended  risk  guarantee  for  the 
longer  period,  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  foretell. 

It  was  this  combination  of  techniques 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Watson  Committee  which  brought  about 
tremendous  utilization  of  this  type  in- 
vestment. That  is  what  brings  us  to  the 
present  amendment  because  the  com- 
mittee Is  proposing  to  drastically  and 
basically  change  the  statutory  plan 
which  has  made  possible  this  totally  new 
unprecedented  and  very  desirable  use  of 
the  extended  risk  guarantee.  Up  to  now, 
in  the  law,  it  was  possible  to  use  the  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  in  order  to  guar- 
antee 75  percent  on  an  investment.  The 
other  25  percent  could  be  guaranteed  for 
a  specific  risk,  as  I  have  described.  They 
now  propose  to  cut  that  75  percent  for 
investments,  which  are  represented  by 
our  own,  down  to  50  percent.  That  makes 
all  the  difference  between  use  and  non- 
use. 

We  have  two  bases  of  evidence.  One  is 
organic,  and  that  is  in  the  business  as- 
pects of  it,  and  the  other  is  the  testimony 
of  those  who  engage  in  this  kind  of  lend- 
ing. 

As  to  the  organic,  I  have  described  the 
new  technique  which  is  being  employed 
for  pension  funds,  insurance  companies, 
and  other  long-term  investors  into  the 
use  of  extended  risk  guarantees.  If  we  cut 
it  from  75  percent,  we  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  long-term  loans  which 
could  be  subjected  to  the  extended  risk 
guarantee,  because  the  percentage  of  the 
lean  sold  in  later  years  becomes  dimin- 
ished by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
guarantee.  We  project  ahead  longer  than 
long-term  institutional  investors  will 
take  a  chance  for,  without  the  extended 
risk  guarantee.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is 
longer  than  commercial  banks  can  lend 
for.  or  can  look  forward  to  in  terms  of 
credit  worthiness.  It  Is  that  gap  which  Is 
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created.  In  a  15-year  loan,  let  us  say, 
there  is  a  gap  of  3  to  6  years,  it  is  that 
gap  which  will  take  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  pension  funds  out  of  this 
business  and  then,  eliminate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  was  eliminated  in  the 
years  1961  through  1965,  inclusive,  the 
use  of  the  extended  risk  guarantee. 

These  are  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  the  great  fi- 
nancial histitutions  of  this  countiT— 
which  alone  are  capable  of  engaging  in 
lending  upon  this  scale  and  for  this 
length  of  time— have  come  to  us  and  said. 
"Sure,  you  can  do  it.  but  if  you  do  it,  we 
are  out  of  this  business.  You  have  de- 
stroyed a  very  effective  scheme  grounded 
on  the  guarantee  plan  which  has  resulted 
in  a  very  considerable  increase  in  over- 
seas private  investments,  with  all  the 
resultant  benefits  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  its  exports,  and  to  its 
general  mission  in  the  world." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 

the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 

York  contains  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  in 
the  area  of  foreign  aid  we  should  not 
make  any  grants  to  anyone  if  a  loan  will 
do  the  job,  that  we  should  not  have  a 
soft  loan  if  we  can  get  a  hard  loan  under 
other  circumstances,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  the  Federal  Government  put- 
ting any  of  its  money  into  something  if 
private  enterprise  can  be  persuaded  to 
do  the  job. 

The  kind  of  thing  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  talking  about,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  case  for  private  enterprise 
to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  would 
like  to  encourage.  So  far,  the  record  does 
not  indicate  it  has  cost  us  anything.  As 
I  understand  it,  we  are  about  $44  million 
ahead. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Its  features 
have  actually  paid  more  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  it  has  cost  us.  Thus,  we  are 
about  $44  million  ahead  and  are  achiev- 
ing the  kind  of  objective  we  hope  to  do 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  in  actually 
making  money  at  it.  Even  if  it  cost  us  a 
substantial  amount,  or  we  lost  money 
on  some  of  the  guarantees,  it  would  still 
be  preferable  to  some  of  the  alternatives, 
such  as  the  Government  being  required 
to  make  the  entire  loan,  or  having  these 
people  come  to  us  saying  that  they  re- 
quire a  grant  for  the  purpose. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  for  the  gov- 
ernments, particularly  in  less  developed 
nations,  to  fail  of  their  purpose  in  pro- 
viding a  better  life  and  hope  for  ad- 
vancement and  opportunity  for  their 
people  because  money  could  not  be  made 
available  from  any  source  whatever — pri- 
vate enterprise.  Government,  or  any 
other  way —  to  help  their  people  go  for- 
ward and  make  progress. 

Thus.  I  am  happy  to  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  think  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit. 

In  years  gone  by.  I  have  sought  to 
try  to  see  that  money  would  be  available 


for  someone  to  invest  his  own  money  and 
do  something  to  help  both  himself,  with 
the  profit  motive  in  mind  and  the  people 
involved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  grant 
program,  or  as  a  substitute  for  nothing 
happening  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  all. 

It  was  certainly  my  position  that  these 
people  could  go  forward  and  do  some- 
thing worthwhile  without  the  Govern- 
ment's having  to  put  its  money  into  it. 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  is  fighting 
for.  He  wants  this  simply  to  continue  as  a 
guarantee  program  which  has  worked 
well  to  justify  adequate  funds  for  it  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right.  It  is 
encouraging  to  me  to  have  such  dis- 
tinguished support  from  the  deputy  ma- 
jority leader.  He  has  described  my  ob- 
jective exactly  and  has  stated  the  very 
important  point  that  this  technique  does 
not  result  in  a  budgetary  impact.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  result  in  a  budgetary 
plus.  We  make  money  on  the  guarantees. 
If  my  colleague  will  bear  with  me,  he 
prompts  another  comment,  the  thought 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness judgment  which  goes  into  the  mak- 
ing of  investments. 

I  think  it  is  most  interesting  that  in  all 
the  years  in  which  we  have  had  the 
specific  risk  guarantee  as  our  policy,  our 
actuarial  experience  has  been  absolutely 
extraordinai-y.  The  araoimt  of  losses  has 
been  infinitestimal.  We  have  made  over 
$400  million  on  the  program.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  right  here  in  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that,  and  have  them- 
selves said  that  inasmuch  as  we  make 
$10  million  a  year  and  the  cost  is  $1  mil- 
lion to  administer  the  program,  why  not 
have  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram come  out  of  the  money  we  make? 
They  themselves  recognize  that  here  is,  at 
long  last,  a  scheme  in  which  we  do  what 
we  get  to  do  without  a  budgetary  impact. 
I  come  back  to  the  basic  proposition 
of  investment  judgment.  Although  we 
might  think  superficially  that  we  have 
got   a   U.S.    guarantee   and   companies 
might  be  a  little  reckless  about  where 
they  put  their  money  because  the  Gov- 
ernment is  guaranteeing  it,  so  why  worry, 
it  works  out  in  reverse,  because,  appar- 
ently,   the   whole   concept   of   business 
judgment  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  we 
will  not  go  into  it  without  a  guarantee 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  will  not  hazard 
our  judgment  that  we  will  have  to  use 
the  guarantee,  because  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  would  be  for  a  business  ad- 
ministmtor  to  find  himself  reduced  to 
the  point  that  he  had  to  resort  to  the 
guarantee  to  get  back  the  investment 
which  he  made.  Hence,  we  couple  the 
inducement  to  go  into  the  deal  with  an 
eye  toward  the  business  judgment  of  a 
kind  we  really  cannot  get  in  Government. 
It  would  be  really  impossible  to  expect 
It,  because  so  many  of  those  gifted  and 
experienced  people  in  a  specific  line  pos- 
sess the  kind  of  talent  we  cannot  hire 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  would  much  rather  have  them  lend- 
ing my  money  than  an  administrator  in 
a  Government  department  who  had  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  because  they  rep- 
resent the  top  flight  people  that  our  so- 
ciety produces.  This  is  the  real  essence 


of  the  argument  where  we  have  a  gov- 
errunental  technique  which  carried  the 
best  brains,  the  best  technical  skill,  the 
most  expertise,  but  cannot  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  investments  and  do 
it  in  other  countries  to  the  betterment 
of  the  country  therein.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging them,  what  we  have  done,  if 
we  take  the  bill  as  it  is,  is  to  dampen  it 
down. 

I   am   grateful   to   the   Senator   from 
Louisiana  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  points  out  in  this  area, 
we  do  get  the  best  possible  judgment  that 
this  Nation  can  offer.  That  is  for  private 
enterprise  to  say  whether  this  is  an 
economically  feasible  program  and 
whether  it  would  appear  to  be  something 
that  in  the  eyes  of  good,  solid,  business 
administrators  would  pay  for  Itself,  and 
would  make  money,  if  they  are  willing 
to  go  into  It,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
indicated.  They  are  not  going  into  it  to 
take  this  money  out.  They  are  going  into 
it  because  they  think  they  can  get  money 
into  it.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  encour- 
age them  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
is  conducive  to  our  national  objective, 
and  it  is  conducive  to  national  frugality. 
I  certainly  hope  very  much  the  Senate 
will  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
more  private  capital  and  private  invest- 
ments into  our  foreign  aid  programs.  It 
seems  to  me  here  Is  an  opportunity  in 
which  we  can  further  expand  the  use  of 
private  capital  and  private  investment, 
rather  than  take  Government  money. 

Here  is  a  program  that  was  started  in 
1948,  and,  as  of  June  30,  1967,  $3.1  bil- 
lion was  urtder  loans.  Over  $1  billion  was 
insured  last  year.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  are  applications  on  the  books  for 
$5  bilUon  additional. 

As  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  here  is  a  program 
that  has  not  only  paid  its  way,  but  it  has 
made  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  total  amount  paid  out  for  in- 
surance has  been  less  than  $1  million. 
That  is  all  we  have  paid  out  for  damages 
or  claims.  But  during  the  same  period 
the  fee  income  from  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram has  amounted  to  $43.9  million.  Pees 
coUected  during  fiscal  1967  amounted  to 
nearly  $10  miUion. 

I  hope  not  only  that  the  program  will 
be  continued,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  it  were  Umited  to  the 
50  percent  guarantee.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  75  percent  guarantee  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wiU  be  voted  for 
this  afternoon. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  said  of 
everyone  that  we  all  have  20-20  vision 
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wl  «n  we  use  our  hindsight,  but  it  is  dif- 
flc  Hit  to  have  that  kind  of  vision  when 
w<  look  ahead.  I  think  of  how  wise  it 
mght  have  been  if  we  had  used  this 
gi  arantee  program  when  we  started  the 
Mirshall  plan,  instead  of  giving  away 
$]  7  billion  on  the  theory  that  those  peo- 
p]  J  would  never  be  able  to  make  it  good. 
y,  hile  it  appeared  to  be  a  good  idea,  and 
I  it  least  voted  for  it  part  of  the  time— 
I  .roted  for  It  in  the  first  year— if  we  had 
tl  ought  that  the  private  enterprise  ap- 
p:  oach  might  have  been  best,  instead  of 
h  iving  Prance  empty  Fort  Knox,  Ky^  of 
It  I  gold,  we  would  have  been  better  off  in 
giaranteelng  loans  and  having  private 
erterprlae  go  over  there  and  do  what 
w  as  necessary. 

This  is  not  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  but 
a  I  between  the  two  approaches,  one  in 
v>  hich  private  enterprise  goes  there  and 
t  le  Government  guarantees  the  invest- 
E  lent  and  the  other  whereby  the  Gov- 
e  mment  goes  into  that  program  and  the 
Clovemment  administers  and  decides 
T  hlch  programs  It  will  buy  and  which  it 
vlll  not  buy.  one  program.  In  the  long 
r  im,  tends  to  bring  money  this  way,  and 
tie  otoer  results  In  a  net  outflow  and 
t  Ives  MB  problems  later  on. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1 J  on  the  right  abroach. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  By 
( olng  It  this  way,  we  have  a  recurrent 
( ource  for  our  exports,  because  when  we 
:  »ulld  these  facilities  abroad,  with  a  U.S. 
I  irlentatlon  in  terms  of  spare  parts,  ma- 
,  shines,  and  techniques,   we  have  this 
I  ource  for  our  exports,  whereas  if  the 
aovemment  finances  a  particular  opera- 
Ion,  the  tendency  for  the  place  where  it 
8  being  financed  Is  to  say,  "Now,  that  is 
ihe  end  of  it.  Let  us  do  business  with 
sverybody  else  In  the  world."  That  is  one 
reason  why  American  business  is  In- 
tensely interested  in  this  guarantee  tech- 
Qique. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Ml.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  provlfilon  in  the  committee  bill 
to  reduce  the  Investment  guarantees  for 
extended  risks  from  the  present  75  per- 
cent to  50  percent. 

This  action  would  severely  handicap  a 
program  which  has  not  as  yet  developed 
to  the  extent  originally  planned.  It  runs 
against  one  of  the  objectives  which  we 
tried  to  attain  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram; that  Is,  to  encourage  private  cap- 
ital to  proT^de  some  of  the  capital  needed 
by  developing  countries. 

This  program  was  authorized  In  1961, 
but  it  did  not  attract  much  support  even 
with  the  75-percent  investment  guaran- 
tee. Through  the  end  of  1965,  only  $14 
million  of  guarantee  authority  had  been 
used,  involving  four  projects.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  the  UJ5.  lenders,  such 
as  insurance  companies  and  pension 
funds,  would  not  ordinarily  make  the 
long-term  loans  required  in  a  develop- 
ing nation  without  a  100-percent  gusu-an- 
tee.  Recently  AID  ht«  developed  an  ad- 
ditional procedure  by  which  funds  are 
secured  from  commercial  banks  for  the 
earlier  maturing  25  percent  of  the  loan. 
This  early-maturing  portion  does  not 
have  the  extended  risk  guarantee. 
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As  a  result,  the  program  has  begun  to 
develop  and  to  fulfiU  its  purpose.  In  the 
last  14  months,  10  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved, involving  about  $46  million  in 
guarantee  authority.  If  the  50-percent 
guarantee  limit  now  recommended  by  the 
committee  had  been  in  effect,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  many  of  the  projects  already  ap- 
proved could  have  secured  financing,  and 
several  pending  projects  would  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

It  appears  that  the  effort  to  enlist  pri- 
vate capital  is  now  beginning  to  work. 
The  alternative  is  to  leave  the  financing 
of  development  needs  to  Government 
funds.  This  is  a  high-risk  type  of  loan, 
and  we  should  not  change  the  percentage 
of  investment  guarantee  at  this  time. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  not  to 
offer  private  capital  a  haven  with  greatly 
reduced  risks.  The  objective  is  to  encour- 
age the  investment  by  private  enterprise 
in  projects  in  needy  nations  for  the  sake 
of  the  benefits  it  will  bring  those  nations 
and  peoples.  It  is  part  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  we 
will  share  with  them  our  technology  and 
capital  so  they  can  themselves  develop  a 
better  standard  of  living.  It  is  not  a  gift. 
It  is  an  investment.  But  it  is  an  invest- 
ment with  such  risks  that  private  capital 
is  not  going  there  when  it  has  opportu- 
nities elsewhere  with  considerably  less 
risk.  This  is  a  matter  of  competition  for 
Investment  funds,  and  at  this  time  it  still 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  offer  invest- 
ment guarantees  of  75  percent  to  attract 
the  capital  needed. 

This  is  also  a  limited  program.  The 
ceiling  at  present  and  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  Is  for  risk  coverage  of  $375  mil- 
lion The  procedure  is  subject  to  review, 
and  if  it  appears  that  the  guarantee  Is 
too  high  or  that  the  loans  are  being  made 
for  marginal  or  unsound  Investments,  we 
can  reduce  it  in  the  future.  But  I  oppose 
the  effort  to  change  the  conditions  at 
this  time,  and  I  support  the  amendment 
to  strike  the  committee  language  and 
thus  to  retain  the  present  terms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
Just  at  the  point  of  putting  this  program 
on  a  basis  where  the  response  has  been 
very  good.  I  think  It  would  be  a  serious 
thing  to  cut  it  back  at  this  particular 
time.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  support,  which  is  really  invaluable. 
May  I  say,  too,  before  I  finish  my  argu- 
ment, that  I  have  Just  received  the  fig- 
ures as  to  the  amount  under  the  specific 
risk  guarantee.  There  have  been  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  guarantees,  and  we  have  had  no 
defaults  whatsoever,  and  less  than  $1 
million  in  claims. 

Under  the  extended  risk  guarantee, 
which  has  Just  begun  to  be  used,  and 
wh»e  the  risk  Is  higher,  we  have  no 
defaults  and  one  claim  for  less  than 
$100,000.  The  fees  paid  have  been  $44 
million  for  the  guarantee  program,  and 
the  payout  for  losses  has  been  $1  million. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  mighty  few 
programs  of  the  United  States  which  can 
show  that  record.  On  the  basis  of  that 
record,  we  should  not  discourage  these 
programs.  We  should  at  least  leave  them 
as  they  are. 


It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  favor  the  75-percent  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  must  express  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  proposing.  I  beUeve 
in  free  enterprise,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  free  enterprise  has  a  responsibility. 
I  believe  strongly  in  having  American 
industry  invest  abroad.  It  is  good  for  the 
country,  and  I  recognize  that  the  return 
on  those  investments  does  much  for  the 
balance  of  payments. 

I  used  that  argument  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  asking  for  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax,  which  would  stop 
these  investments.  That  program  was  a 
direct  contradiction  to  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  today. 

However,  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here  today  is  not  the  question  of  a  75- 
percent  guarantee  of  investments 
abroad.  We  have,  in  effect,  a  100-percent 
guarantee  on  investments  abroad  now. 
Under  existing  law  a  $1  million  plant 
abroad  can  be  Insured,  with  75  percent 
of  that  cost  insured  on  long-term  loans. 
The  other  25  percent  can  be  financed 
under  short-term  loans  and  then  in- 
sured under  the  so-called  specific  risk 
program,  which  covers  insurrection  and 
other  types  of  war  risk  damage— every- 
thing except  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
owner. 

So,  in  effect,  we  already  have  a  100- 
percent  guarantee  on  investments  over- 
seas by  the  taxpayers.  The  American 
industries  that  are  going  abroad  operate 
on  the  profit  motive.  This  is  a  part  of 
our  American  system,  which  I  will  de- 
fend, but  let  industry  take  some  of  the 
risk. 

Much  has  been  said  about  how  much 
tills  100-percent  guarantee  would  do  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  but  let  us 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  alto- 
gether  a  program  for  underdeveloped 
countries.  For  example,  in  the  so-called 
developed  areas,  the  European  countries, 
we  are  insuring  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  the 
other  motor  companies.  We  are  insur- 
ing an  automobile  plant  in  Italy.  We  are 
insuring  investments  in  Europe  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  We  are  insuring  under 
this  program  100  percent  of  the  nsk  for 
Socony-MobU,  W.  R.  Grace,  Cal-Tex  OH 
Products,  and  other  companies  with  op- 
erations in  Europe  as  well  as  some  of 
their  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  investments  are  being  insured  by 
the   American  taxpayers.  Why   should 
not  the  companies  take  some  risk  them- 
selves? 

Mr  President,  if  someone  built  sucn 
a  plant  in  Newark,  Detroit,  or  Watts, 
Los  Angeles,  where  there  have  been 
riots,  he  could  not  buy  this  kind  of  in- 
surance. Yet  the  proposed  amendment 
is  endeavoring  to  underwrite  such  in- 
surance in  other  coimtries  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  Why? 

For  example,  the  Ralston  Purina  Co. 
has  started  a  broUer  and  chicken  proc- 
essing plant  in  Korea.  As  taxpayers  we 
are  insuring  that  plant.  We  are  insur- 
ing not  only  the  Investment  but  also 
the  company's  profits,  guaranteeing  that 
it  can  bring  the  vraOts  beick  home. 
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I  repeat,  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment the  taxpayers  are  guaranteong 
them  against  any  loss  and  even  Insuring 
their  profits  until  they  are  brought  back 
to  this  country.  ,  ^    ,    ^ 

In  this  country,  we  have  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  poultry  Industry.  A 
farmer  has  to  pledge  his  farm  and  all 
of  his  assets  when  he  builds  a  poultry 
house  and  he  takes  the  risk  of  losing 
on  the  final  product.  This  farmer  can 
lose  his  farm  In  the  payment  of  that  ob- 
ligation. He  has  no  insurance;  yet  we 
find  that  companies  in  the  same  Indus- 
try can  go  abroad  and  the  Government 
is  expected  to  underwrite  their  ventures, 
guaranteeing  them  100  percent  protec- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  oth- 
ers have  said  that  the  loss  on  this  in- 
surance program  so  far  has  been  small, 
but  that  proves  nothing.  The  program  is 
Just  getting  started;  we  have  not^"^ 
Into  real  trouble.  If  you  or  I  bought  life 
Insurance  20  years  ago  so  far  all  of  our 
payments  would  represent  100  percent 
profit  to  the  company  because  we  are 
still  Uving,  but  some  day  there  wUl  be 

I0SS6S 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
this  program  we  now  have  outstanding 


insurance  of  around  $3.8  billion.  To  off- 
set that  Insurance  it  is  argued  that  we 
have  approximatdy  a  $298  million  re- 
serve. We  do  not  have  that  $298  million 
reserve.  As  of  March  31,  1967,  we  had 
exactly  $41.5  million  In  the  reserve  that 
has  been  collected  as  premiums  and  this 
reserve  has  been  possible  only  because 
the  taxpayers  have  been  paying  the  cost 
of  operation.  The  rest  of  that  so-caUed 
reserve  is  made  up  out  of  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury. 

If  this  program  runs  into  losses  tne 
reserve  behind  the  investment  Insurance 
and  guarantees  is  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  is  back  of  all  of  this  $3.8 
billion  insurance— the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  So  let 
us  stop  deceiving  ourselves.  If  and  when 
this  program  runs  into  sizable  losses  we 
will  be  dipping  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  behind  every  dollar  of 
this  $3.8  billion  insurance. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  argue 
that  any  insurance  company  in  the  world 
would  accept  this  insurance  at  any  such 
rates  as  proposed  here.  If  they  wUl  why 
not  let  them  do  It  and  the  Government 
drop  the  program?  But  let  us  face  It: 
The  reason  we  are  here  is  that  no  Insur- 


ance company  in  the  worid  would  Insure 
these  risks  abroad  with  this  broad 
coverage. 

For  example,  under  this  Insurance  pro- 
gram you  can  obtain  riot  insurance  for 
investments  overseas.  Mr.  President,  an 
American  taxpayer  cannot  buy  riot  in- 
surance in  the  United  States  of  America; 
it  is  not  available  either  at  the  private 
or  the  governmental  level.  Yet  we  are 
being  asked  to  insure  Investments  abroad 
against  risks  for  which  the  average 
homeowner  here  in  America  cannot  buy 
insurance  either  from  the  Government 
or  from  private  Industry. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
be  required  to  underwrite  insurance  for 
companies  building  plants  abroad  when 
the  American  citizen  cannot  buy  such 
protection  for  his  home  here  in 
America? 

Why  not  take  care  of  our  American 
citizens  at  home  before  we  get  so  gen- 
erous abroad? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  some  of  the  risks  being 
insured  under  the  program  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Name  of  project 


U.S.  parent  company 


Extended  risk 
guarantee 


Total  amount 
ot  project 


Continental  Oil  Co.;  Cities  Service;  U.S.  Rubber;  Fish  International  and  Witeo 

Chemical. 
Cabot  Corp.,  Boston. 


1.  PASA,  Argentina  (petroleum  chemicals) - 

7   Cabot  Colombia,  Colombia  (carbon  blacK  plant) Ou"ncyM'a^((rt"co1<i  StorageSWretiouse  C^^^  .  OOO'OOO 

3!  SomaHa  American  Fishing  Co     ,-„VW„,«\ Switt  i  Co.,  Chicago  and  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa a'iOOIooo 


$S,  300, 000 

600,000 
100.000 


*  Young-Nam  Chemical  Co.  (ferUlizei  plant,  Korea) p,rson  4  Whittemore  Co.... -,-^--:-c 

5.  Siam  Kraft  Paper  Co "";;    intercontinental  Hotels  (subsidiary  of  Pan  Am) 


?:  S^[!f';^rt!]l^?u;r-(,oiniveViure^th  GiveVnment of  •ndi.)-.----.----    «S|!liS??^;o;;:.;;'c^rB;:^-vui::oi;ii; 


Amerian  Oil  Ci.  (subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  (Indiana)). 


1,500.000 
17,200,000 
17,800,000 
600,000 
3.000.000 
426.000 


8.  Ultra  Fertil,  S.A.,  Brazil  0V'l''"7''r!?'/.V..irnirmanufae"tirini  India)  ...    United  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

9.  Globe  United  Engineering  &  Fo""''^' J^- <t«l™'|rX.d?        *'  '       '  Calabrian  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York) ,„.^ 

10.  Ca.abrian  Co.,  Ltd.  (corn  storage  and  proc«s.nfcThailaM^ Ralston-Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Vo -  - 553  qoO 

11.  Purina  Korea  Co.  (broaer  processing  and  ch^kproducn^^^^      -    ,„,e,con,inental  Hotels - - "•.... 

12  Grand  Hotels  du  Congo,  Kinsaha,  Congo  (formerly  Liopoldville) Ramada  Maroc.  S.A 

13.  Tourist  motel  In  Morocco - 


^99,000,000 

3, 800, 000 

1.500,000 

44,200,000 

28,500,000 

3.300,000 

60.200.000 

70.000.000 

6,100,000 

4,500.000 

860.000 

6,500.000 

5, 500.  OOU 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  list 
shows,  Mr.  President,  that  investments 
of  some  of  the  largest  companies  in  this 
country  are  being  insured.  I  find  no  fault 
with  those  companies;  I  respect  them,  i 
respect  their  ability  to  make  money,  but 
let  them  take  some  of  their  own  risks. 
For  example,  Intercontinental  Hotels, 
a  subsidiary  of  Pan-American,  wants  to 
start  hotels  in  the  Congo  and  iri  Nica- 
ragua. All  right.  I  will  defend  their  right 
to  do  so,  but  as  a  taxpayer  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  Insuring  their  investment  and 
their  profits.  Another  company  wants  to 
build  a  $5.5  million  motel  in  Morocco.  Mr. 
President,  why  should  we  Insure  motels 
and  hotels  abroad  when  at  the  same  time 
similar  Insurance   cannot  be   obtained 
here  in  this  country? 

This  is  a  $5.5  million  tourist  motel  in 
Morocco.  I  see  nothing  against  Its  being 
built,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  as  tax- 
payers should  be  called  upon  to  under- 
write 100  percent  of  the  risk  of  the  en- 
terprise. Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  fact 
that  the  Javlts  amendment  says  only  75 
percent  of  the  risk  is  to  be  insured.  As  X 
have  stated  before,  I  would  support  the 
program  if  It  could  be  definitely  limited  to 
75  percent,  which  would  mean  that  every 
manufacturer  and  every  company  going 
abroad  had  to  put  at  least  25  percent  of 
its  own  money  and  take  some  risk. 


But  such  Is  not  the  case.  Another  Gov- 
ernment program  insures  the  remaining 
25  percent  with  the  American  taxpayers 
guarantee.  Its  full  investment  plus  re- 
covery of  all  its  profits  is  insured  by  the 
taxpayers.  As  the  company  makes  money 
we  even  guarantee  and  Insure  that  it  can 
bring  these  profits  back  home. 

I  do  not  blame  the  American  bankers 
for  appearing  here  and  endorsing  this 
program  as  much  of  a  gravy  train 
as  this  Is.  If  we  continue  this  program  it 
means  they  can  lend  money  to  these 
companies  and  take  absolutely  no  risk 
whatsoever  since  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U5.  Government  is  behind 
its  payment. 

I  say  to  both  the  compames  and  the 
bankers,  aU  of  whom  are  part  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  in  this  country, 
that  they  had  better  begin  taking  some 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  vote  on  this  issue. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  issue.  „ 

In  view  of  the  fiscal  situation,  so  weU 
described  in  the  President's  recent  tax 
increase  message,  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  and  the  many  domestic 
problems  facing  us — on  balance,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to  en- 
courage investments  abroad. 

The  committee  considered  tliis  issue  at 
some  length  and  voted  on  it  on  two  occa- 
sions. It  is  true  that  the  committee  voted 
to  susum  the  original  decision  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  7.  There  is  not  much  I  can  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said  In  sup- 
Dort  of  the  committee's  position.  When 


;p«.^nsibiUty  if  they  wish  to  continue,    one  contemplates  the  diflBcult  conditions 
I^iSe  that  the  committee  should  be    at  home,  it  does  not  seem  aPPropriate  to 

cover  50  percent  of  their  risk.  How  much 
more  do  they  want  from  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 


mestic  economy  just  as  much  as  Govern- 
ment spending  abroad  does.  I  am  unable 
to  support  the  amendment  for  these  basic 

reasons.  ,j,     ^      jn   »»,« 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mt.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
♦?as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Currency  for  a  long  time 
was  also  Its  chairman.  I  have  just 
from  Vermont.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Arkansas  give  me  a  reason  why 
it  Is  vlrtiially  impossible  to  borrow  any 
mor  ey  for  individual  home  construction 
in  ify  State  now? 

FULBRIGHT.  There  are  several 

I  think  the  major  one  is  the 

of  our  economy,  arising  primarily 

of  the  war.  Because  of  the  high  rate 

nterest   and  other   factors,   money 

,  made  available  through  govern- 

meiital  programs  has  been  restricted. 

.  Is  true  not  only  of  homebuilding. 
I  h^  a  telephone  call  yesterday  from  a 
it  who  had  been  assured  of  a  loan 
the  Defense  Education  Act.  He  was 
to  go  to  school.  He  planned  to  at- 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
He  Is  a  constituent  of  mine.  He  had 
cutotr. 
AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 

feel  that  the  Incentive  which 

been  offered  by  Congress  and  our 
Government  up  to  now  to  make  In- 

in  foreign  fields  has  anything 

to  *o  with  the  Inability  to  borrow  money 
for  necessary  purposes  at  home? 

llr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  has 
soEiething  to  do  with  it,  yes.  Anything 
thit  removes  money  that  would  other- 
wliB  be  available  for  investment  or  ac- 
tiv  ties  at  home  has  such  an  effect. 

]  Ir.  AJKEN.  I  have  one  other  question 
thi  1 1  should  like  to  have  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  answer.  Not  too  long 
ag(  I  in  one  foreigpi  country  the  legal  rate 
of  nterest  was  8  percent;  but  the  nearest 
I  ( ould  find  anyone  borrowing  at  8  per- 
ee:  it  was  one  of  the  larger,  more  pros- 
pe  'ous  companies,  whose  officials  told  me 
th  sy  got  their  loans  at  22  percent.  They 
th  >ught  they  had  borrowed  their  funds 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  any  in  the  city. 
W  lat  is  the  reason  for  that?  When  the 
rae  of  Interest  In  a  foreign  country  is 
8  )ercent,  why  does  a  borrower  have  to 
pa  7  from  20  to  30  percent? 

I4r.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  cases  with 
wllch  I  am  familiar,  it  is  inflation  or 
th  5  threat  of  it.  Inflation  is  so  great  in 
dumber  of  countries  that  people  will 
nc  t  lend  money  at  ordinary  rates.  It  is 
ni  cessary  to  compensate  not  only  for  the 
b<rrowlng  of  money  but  also  to  pay 
ei  ough  to  protect  the  lender  from  hifla- 
tl(  in.  That  happens  in  some  Latin  Ameri- 
Cf  n  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  company  I  am  speak- 
ii  g  of  went  into  the  other  country  before 
tl  ere  was  any  guarantee  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  yes.  Many  com- 
pi  jiies  have  for  many  years  invested  suc- 
cissfully  in  Latin  American  countries, 
a  id  other  areas,  without  any  guarantee. 
I]  I  normal  times  I  would  not  oppose  the 
^lendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
\(  illing  to  estimate  the  number  of  lower 
1(  vel  jobs  that  have  been  exported  from 
t:  lis  country  by  reason  of  the  incentive 
V  hlch  our  Government  has  offered  in- 
d  ustry  to  move  into  other  countries,  and 
t)  our  Investors  to  make  their  invest- 
I  lents  in  other  countries?  Does  it  occur 


th  the  Senator  that  that  is  one  of  the 
iiajor  factors  that  are  causing  riots  in 
c  ur  cities  today? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  to  that,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
information  as  to  numbers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  make  that  a  state- 
ment rather  than  ask  a  question.  But  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  export  of 
money,  industry,  and  jobs  from  this 
country,  with  the  encouragement  of  our 
own  Government,  that  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  responsible  for  the  rioting 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hollincs  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  great  length. 

It  is  clear  that  public  resources — the 
human  and  financial  resources  of  gov- 
errmients — will  never  be  sufficient  to  do 
the  job  of  development  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  The  development  ef- 
forts of  governments  need  to  be  supple- 
mented— substantially  supplemented — by 
private  business.  Development  demands 
the  tremendous  resources  of  private 
capital,  private  skills  and  private  tech- 
nology. 

This  is  why  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  committee  action  of  failing  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  the  ceiling  and  the  ter- 
mination date  of  the  extended  risk  guar- 
antee program  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee has  already  raised  serious  doubts  in 
the  business  community  about  the  ability 
of  the  executive  branch  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  business  participa- 
tion in  international  development.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  ratification  of  the 
committee's  action  would  undermine  the 
increasingly  successful  efforts  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
involve  American  private  enterprise  in 
the  development  job. 

The  importance  of  the  American  pri- 
vate sector's  involvement  in  development 
is  apparent  from  the  impact  of  private 
initiative  within  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  In  one  country  after  another 
we  can  see  that  development  progress  has 
been  the  greatest  where  private  initiative 
is  making  itself  felt.  The  details  vary,  but 
in  Taiwan  and  Iran,  and  in  Israel  and 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  progress  of  whole 
coimtries  has  been  directly  related  to  the 
surging  growth  of  their  private  sectors. 

The  lesson  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States  is  clear; 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment must  go  on  operating  as  a  catalyst, 
channeling  responsible  private  American 
investment  into  the  developing  world. 
AID  has  been  doing  just  this:  financing 
projects  that  are  100-peroent  American 
owned,  as  well  as  ventures  that  are 
jointly  owned  with  local  nationals.  These 
joint  ventures  have  dual  advantages: 
they  draw  private  U.S.  capital  into  the 
development  process  and  they  strengthen 
the  private  sector  of  the  developing 
country. 

AID  uses  a  number  of  tools  to  channel 
private  U.S.  capital  into  development 
situations — Information  services  to  In- 
form the  American  business  commimity 
about  investment  opportunities,  invest- 
ment surveys,  investment  insurance  and 
guarantees,  and  investment  loans:  all 
are  used  to  encourage  projects  that  are 
worthwhile  and  that  need  only  minimal 
Government  f  imds. 


Investment  surveys  often  are  the  key 
to  feeding  private  U.S.  capital  into  over- 
seas development.  American  firms  may 
know  about  specific  investment  oppor- 
tunities; they  may  be  interested  in  ex- 
ploring them;  but  they  may  hesitate  to 
proceed  because  of  the  costs  required  to 
check  them  out  thoroughly.  AID  meets 
this  problem  with  its  investment  survey 
program.   The  Agency  reimburses  U.S. 
firms  for  50  percent  of  their  survey  costs 
if  no  investment  is  made.  The  productiv- 
ity record  of  these  surveys— surveys  lead- 
ing to  actual  -Investment — is  excellent.  As 
of  December  31,  1966,  the  Agency  had 
become  obUgated  for  only  $725,000  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  surveys  which  did  not 
lead  to  investment.  At  the  same  time, 
total  investments  of  $70  million  were  de- 
cided on  as  the  result  of  the  survey  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  impressive  ratio  of  costs 
to  benefits.  It  means  that  AID  has  been 
promoting  $90  in  private  investment  for 
every  tax  dollar  the  Agency  has  spent  on 
surveys.  Private  American  investments 
resulting   from   these   surveys  have   fi- 
nanced a  wide  variety  of  projects — hy- 
brid com  seed  production  in  Brazil,  a 
wood-products  mill  in  Tunisia,  a  cement 
plant  in  Greece — ^to  name  just  three. 

However,  once  an  American  company 
has  been  convinced  of  the  possible  profit- 
ability of  an  investment  opportunity,  it 
may  still  hesitate  to  move  forward.  It 
may  be  fearful  about  some  of  the  un- 
certainty, some  of  the  risks  that  are 
imique  to  doing  business  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  AID  meets  this  prob- 
lem with  insurance  protection — specific 
risk  political  insurance  to  protect  invest- 
ments against  the  possibilities  of  expro- 
priation, inconvertibility,  war,  revolu- 
tion, and  Insurrection.  The  cost  of  this 
insurance  has  been  reduced  substantially 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  now  in  force 
to  cover  investment  in  78  less  developed 
covmtries.  By  the  end  of  1966,  outstand- 
ing coverage  under  this  program  totalled 
$3.1  bUUon. 

Some  of  the  insured  projects  are  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories'  investment 
in  a  pharmaceutical  plant  in  the  Philip- 
pines; the  W.  E.  Belcher  Lumber  Co., 
Centreville,  Ala.,  investment  in  a  timber- 
cutting  operation  in  Costa  Rica;  Union 
Carbide  Corp.'s  investment  in  the  Thai- 
land Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.;  the 
Argonaut  Products  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  in 
a  Taiwan  boatbuilding  and  fiberglass 
manufacture  venture;  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
new  assembly  plant  in  Peru;  and  Good- 
year Tire's  investments  in  a  tire  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Jamaica  and  expan- 
sion of  a  plant  in  India. 

In  several  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, the  U.S.  Government  owns  large 
amoiuits  of  local  currency— so-called 
Cooley  funds  derived  from  U.S.  sales  of 
agricultural  products.  AID  is  able  to  lend 
this  local  currency  to  American  firms  and 
to  their  branches,  affiliates  and  sub- 
sidiaries operating  in  less  developed 
countries.  The  Agency  can  also  make 
dollar  loans,  not  only  directly  to  private 
borrowers,  but  also  Indirectly  by  estab- 
lishing and  funding  intermediate  credit 
institutions  that  operate  within  the  de- 
veloping countries.  These  include  indus- 
trial development  banks  and  other  local 
sources  of  credit  which  are  competent  to 
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judge  the  feasibility  of  local  projects— 
and  which  make  the  smaller  loans  often 
needed  by  private  investors. 

Helping  the  developing  world  to  In- 
crease Its  ability  to  feed  itself  is  first  in 
the  order  of  priorities  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  assigned  to  AID.  The  Agency  s 
Office  of  Private  Enterprise  is  working  to 
involve  capital,  skills,  and  technology 
from  the  U.S.  private  sector  in  producing, 
processing,  and  distributing  food  in  the 
less  developed  countries. 

This  emphasis  on  expanding  the  devel- 
oping countries'  capacity  of  produce  food 
is  also  apparent  in  the  extended  risk 
guarantee  program  about  which  I  am  so 
deeply  concerned.  This  is  a  program  to 
protect  investments  which  are  not  com- 
mercially   insurable— to    protect    them 
from  loss  for  any  reason  other  than  fraud 
or  misconduct  by  the  investor.  It  protects 
75  percent  of  loan  investments  and  jO 
percent  of  equity  investments.  The  pro- 
gram is  vital.  It  Is,  for  the  first  time, 
enabling  AID  to  attract  long-term  credit 
from  American  institutional  lenders.  For 
the  first  time,  pension  funds  and  Insur- 
ance companies  are  being  brought  into 
the  International  development  picture.  It 
is  making  American  commercial  credit 
available  for  constructive  projects  in  the 
developing  world.  . 

Nearly  half  the  projects  authorized 
under  the  extended  risk  guarantee  pro- 
gram In  1967  were  directly  related  to  in- 
creasing the  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  AID  guaran- 
tees stimulated  U.S.  investment  in  $70 
milUon  fertilizer  complexes  in  Brazil 
and  India.  A  U.S.  company  with  local 
partners  will  work  on  corn  production 
and  marketing  in  Thailand.  Seven  thou- 
sand Thai  farmers  will  be  assisted  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  seed  selection,  cultiva- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  farming.  An- 
other guarantee  issued  last  year  covers 
a  U.S.  firm's  investment  in  feed  and 
poultry  production  in  Korea. 

This  extended  risk  guarantee  program 
is  extremely  important.  Government  and 
Government-appropriated  funds  cannot 
do  the  job  of  development  alone.  The 
private  sector  is  essential  in  order  to 
maintain  what  private  Involvement  has 
already  been  built  up,  and  to  attract  stiU 
more  private  investors. 

Investment  planning  requires  consid- 
erable lead-time.  Prospective  investors 
need  to  know  that  guarantee  programs 
will  be  available  when  they  are  ready  to 
move  on  their  projects.  This  is  why  Con- 
gress  has   consistently    authorized   the 
ceilings  and  termination  dates  of  this 
program  for  2  years  beyond  regular  au- 
thorizations. This  "cushion"  of  authority 
to  be  used  in  the  future  Is  vital  if  the 
guarantee  program  is  to  remain  effective. 
If  there  are  signs  that  guarantee  au- 
thority might  be   used   up — or  termi- 
nated— before   investors    are    ready    to 
move,  then  clearly,  the  business  commu- 
nity will  not  be  able  to  count  on  AID 
guarantees   In   making    its    investment 
plans.  The  consequence  is  certain  Invecl- 
ment  that  could  go  to  less  developed 
countries  will  go  elsewhere.  The  devel- 
oping   world   will   be    denied    essential 
inputs  of  American  capital,  management 
skill,  and  technology. 


ELECTION    OP    SCHOOL   BOARD    IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  earlier  today  when  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  which  he  recommends  a  program 
for  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  the 
District  of  Columbia . 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time 
the  President's  message  was  presented  to 
the  Senate.  I  was  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate hearing  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  school  biU.  A  copy  of 
the  President's  message  was  supplied  to 
me;  and  because  I  work  very  closely 
with  the  administration,  as  its  manager 
in  the  handling  of  education  biUs,  I  shall 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  I  endorse  the  President's  pro- 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  pro- 
posal. No  one  could  work  harder  to  exer- 
cise  greater  leadership  in  educational 
statesmanship  than  has  President  John- 
son  since  he  entered  the  White  House. 
In  his  first  education  message  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people,  he  urged  that  we 
continue  the  great  educational  progrwn 
that  President  John  Fitzgerald  Keni^dy 
recommended  to  Congress  in  the  first 
year  of  the  latter 's  administration.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  in  his  early  messages 
to  Congress,   President  Johnson  thor- 
oughly endorsed  the  Kennedy  education 
program  and  urged  that  we  not  only 
continue  it,  but  also  that  we  expand  It 
as  additional  problems  arose  and  new 
facts  were  presented  to  us.  Today,  that  is 
exactly  what  he  is  doing,  as  he  joins  in 
the  movement  that  started  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  election  of  a 
school  board  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  not  a  new  movement.  Six  times 
m  recent  years  we  have  put  through  the 
Senate  a  home  rule  bill  that  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  sponsored  and  endorsed. 
For  a  long  time  It  was  known  as  the 
Neely-Morse  home  rule  bill.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  offering  it  subsequent  to  the 
loss  of  the  great  liberal  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Matt  Neely.  ^  , 
I  believe  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate—although it  has  been  presented  be- 
fore—that the  President's  message  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
because  of  the  references  I  shall  make  to 
certain  paragraphs  of  it,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  white  House, 
Washington,  August  16,  1967. 

Hon.  HUBEET  H.  HUMPHRET, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  Friday,  the  long- 
awaited  reorganization  plan  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  became  effective— and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  began  moving  Into  the  world 
of  20th  Century  government. 

At  that  moment,  we  launched  a  search— 
which  we  are  pressing  now— for  the  best- 
quallfled  chief  execuUve,  his  assistant  and 
members  of  the  City  Council. 

With  reorganization  on  the  statute  booKs, 
we  must  now  pursue  the  great  work  we  have 
begun  with  a  further  step.  That  step  is  to 
mwiernlze  the  structure  of  the  Districts 
educaUonal  system  by  providing  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  its  school  board. 


Education  U  the  root  of  our  strength. 
Across  our  Nation  we  are  engaged  In  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  improve  Its  quaUty  and  with  it 
better  the  Uves  of  all  America's  chUdren. 
In  this  CaplUl  City,  which  we  are  now  Uber- 
atlng  from  ancient  machinery  of  government 
we  cannot  leave  the  school  system  burdened 
by  an  archaic  structure. 

The  first  schools  esUbllshed  In  this  coun- 
try were  run  by  town  meetings.  Ever  since 
then  the  American  people  have  looked  on  In- 
volvement in  their  school  systems  as  one  of 
the   most  fundamental   exercises  of  democ- 

'^'^The  school  board  Is  the  basic  administra- 
tive unit  for  the  operation  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. It  shapes  the  policy  for  the  educaUonal 
program  of  the  community's  students. 

Yet,  in  the  District  of  Columbia— because 
of  a  law  passed  at  the  turn  of  the  century — 
the  school  board  is  selected  not  by  the  people 
but  by  Judges  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the 
Federal  District  Court.  These  judges  have 
neither  accountability  to  the  community  nor 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

No  other  city  In  the  Nation  conduct*  the 
fundamental  business  of  school  board  selec- 
tion in  a  manner  which  so  isolates  the  school 
system  from  the  community  It  serves. 

The  Judges  themselves  recognize  the 
anomaly  of  their  roles.  They  have  rec«»tly 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  burden  which 
18  so  far  removed  from  the  legitimate  duties 
of  the  Judiciary. 

Washington's  150.000  school  children  and 
their  parents— who  now  for  the  first  time 
wUl  be  able  to  know  the  benefits  of  modern 
government— must  also  be  able  to  exercise 
one  of  their  most  fundamental  rights.  They 
must  have  a  voice  which  can  be  heard  In  the 
operation  of  their  school  system. 

I  believe  the  wisest  method  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  to  permit  the  election 
of  school  board  members  by  the  citizens 
whom  the  school  board  serves.  Direct  election 
of  school  boards  la  the  common  practice  in 
almost  70  percent  of  those  school  systems 
comparable  In  size  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia's. 

Ta  accomplish  this  needed  reform,  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  create  an  11 -member 
school  board.  Eight  members  will  be  selected 
by  their  neighbors  In  as  many  school  electoral 
districts.  Three  will  be  elected  at  large.  Set 
the  following' requirements  for  board  mem- 
bership: Eligibility  to  vote,  District  residents 
for  at  least  three  years.  Residents  In  the 
school  electoral  district  for  at  least  one  year. 
Provide  for  a  four-year  term  of  office  for 
board  members,  with  staggered  elections. 

The  educational  system  of  a  modern  city 
can  be  the  gateway  to  the  advancement  and 
enrichment  of  Its  children— or  It  can  hobble 
opportunity  and  curb  growth. 

If  that  system  U  to  succeed  It  must  be  a 
part  of  community  life.  The  problems  o( 
delinquency,  crime  prevenUon.  and  empty 
summers— and  the  promise  of  vocational 
training  recreation,  and  full  opportunity- 
must  be  no  less  the  concern  of  the  educa- 
tional system  than  of  the  community  as  a 
Vho\e.  ,  .       .  „ 

Education  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
seasonal  experience,  when  the  problems  of  a 
modern  city  know  no  calendar. 

To  answer  thU  challenge  In  our  Nations 
Capital,  the  school  board  I  propose  .will  have 
a  broad  charter  to  Involve  Itself  deeply  In 
the  affairs  of  the  community,  to  coordinate 
Its  efforts  fully  with  other  agencies  of  the 
city's  government,  and,  most  Importantly,  to 
work  closely  with  the  new  officials  of  the  city 
government.  Among  Its  functions  will  be  to 
submit  Its  budget  estimates  to  the  city  s  chief 
executive  so  that  the  city's  total  budget  can 
be  shaped  to  meet  Its  most  urgent  needs  and 
priorities. 

Washington  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
dedicated  and  devoted  citizens  serve  on  lU 
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board    despite  the  outmoded  method 

selection.  They  have  served  the  city's 

,a  faithfully  and  well. 

we  must  move  forward. 

Congress  has  demonstrated  Its  com- 

laient  to  good  government  for  the  Dls-trlct 

C  Jlumbla.  Many  members  have  submitted 

proposals  for  the  popular  election  of 

wl  board.  While  some  may   differ   In 

from  the  proposal  we  will  forward,  all 

_  with  me  a  common  hope  for  the  future 

be  District— which   belongs   to   all   the 
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sincerely, 
MORSE. 


Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
The   President   points 


rhat  Is  encompassed  in  the  McMillan- 
N«  Isen  proposal  In  the  House.  I  shaU  in- 
tr«»duce  a  bUl  in  the  Senate  that  will 
ca  rry  out  the  President's  objectives.  I  am 
hi  ving  It  drafted  by  legislative  counsel 
ntw   and  hwe  that  I  can  introduce  it 
el  her  late  today  or  tomorrow.  I  would 
piBfer  to  wait  until  tomorrow,  so  that 
tl;  e  administration  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  make  any  suggestions  it  may 
w  sh  to  make  in  regard  to  the  proposal, 
a]  though  it  will  be  drafted  on  the  basis 
ol  the  President's  proposal  or  the  cnte- 
rl  \  that  he  sets  out  in  the  able  message 
tl  lat  he  has  sent  to  the  Senate  today. 
The  President  points  out  further: 
No  other  city  In  the  Nation  conducts  the 
t  indamental   business   of   school   board  se- 
Hctlon  in  a  manner  which  so  Isolates  the 
a  hool  system  from  the  community  It  serves. 

The  President  says: 

I  believe  the  wisest  method  for  the  District 
Columbia  would  be  to  permit  the  election 
„  school  board  members  by  the  citizens 
«  horn  the  school  board  serves.  Direct  elec- 
t  on  of  school  boards  Is  the  common  prac- 
tce  In  almost  70  percent  of  those  school 
i^stems  comparable  In  size  to  the  District 
$  Columbia's. 

The  President  then  sets  forth  the  par- 
1 1cular  provisions  that  he  beUeves  should 
1 «  covered  \n  legislation  which  he  recom- 
mends: 

To  accomplish  this  needed  reform.  I  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  create  an  11 -member 
ichool  board.  Eight  members  vrtll  be  se- 
ected  by  their  neighbors  in  as  many  school 
Sectoral  districts.  Three  will  be  elected  at 
arge  Set  the  following  requirements  for 
XMii  membership:  Eligibility  to  vote  Dis- 
trict residents  for  at  least  three  years.  Resl- 
lenta  In  the  school  electoral  district  for  at 
least  one  year.  Provide  for.  a  fovir-year  term 
of  office  for  board  members,  with  staggered 
elections. 

The  educational  system  of  a  modern  city 
can  be  the  gateway  to  the  advancement  and 
enrichment  of  Its  children — or  It  can  hobble 
opportunity  and  c\rrb  growth. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 

points  I  wish  the  Ricord  to  show,  in  my 

endorsement  of  the  President's  proposal. 

;  serve  not  only  as  chairman  of  the  over- 


all Subcommittee  on  Education  but  also 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
school  system.  . 

My  colleagues  have  been  sitting  witn 
me  for  the  last  2  weeks  as  we  have 
been  hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  have  heard  many  references  to  the 
special  problems  that  exist  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  due  in  no  small  part— of 
course,  not  entirely  due,  but  due  to  a  con- 
siderable extent— to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  a  system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  which  the  citizens  feel  that 
they  have  a  voting  voice  in  the  determi- 
nation of  educational  policy. 

In  each  of  our  States,  the  people  in  the 
school  district  have  a  voting  voice  in 
helping  determine  educational  policy. 
That  situation  does  not  exist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  am  not  a  one-cause  man  in  regard  to 
the  urban  problems  of  our  great  concen- 
trated population  centers  in  the  ghettos 
of  America,  so  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  causa- 
tive factors  for  serious  problems  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  particularly  in  the  slum  areas 
of  the  city. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  take 
this  advantage,  as  the  McMillan -Nelsen 
proposal  does,  to  give  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  voice  in  helping 
determine  educational  pohcy.  With  91 
percent  of   the   boys   and   giris   in   the 
elementary   and    secondary    schools    of 
the    District    of    Columbia    Negro,    you 
get   some    better   idea,    if    you   ponder 
that  vital  statistic,  as  to  why  we  have 
a    problem,   in   view   of   the   fact   that 
a  large  part  of  the  Negro  population  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  the  Negro  schools  we  do  not  have  as 
high  a  quality  of  education  as  we  should 
have.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  situa- 
tion is  corrected.  Give  the  people  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  voting  voice  in  the 
selection  of  a  school  board,  and  that  will 
start    to   resolve    some   of    our   serious 
differences. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  stands  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  I  do 
not  speak  for  him:  I  speak  my  interpre- 
tation of  what  I  know  is  correct  because 
of  his  leadership  on  the  problem  I  am 
speaking  about.  He  has  been  seeking  for 
some  years  to  provide  this  voting  voice 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  a  school  board. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  my  remarks  by 
stating  the  last  main  point  I  wish  to 
stress.  I  highly  endorse  the  President's 
message  today  because  it  is  further  proof 
of  what  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
not  so  many  days  ago  when  I  stood  here 
and  endorsed  the  President's  proposal 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  said 
I  thought  it  was  the  best  we  could  obtain 
at  this  time. 

The  language  in  a  part  of  my  speecn 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  giant  stride 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  ultimate 
home  nile  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
home  rule  bill  for  which  the  President 
has  stood  but  which  we  know  last  year 
we  failed  in  accomplishment  because. 


although  we  passed  it  in  the  Senate,  we 
were  unable  to  get  necessary  approval  in 
the  House.  ^        ,. 

Here  is  a  giving  of  some  franchise 
right    Here  is  recognition  of  at  least 
some  first-class  citizenship  in  a  limited 
way  to  over  800,000  fellow  Americans  hv- 
ing   in   the   District   of   Columbia.   Mr. 
President,  that  number  is  greater,  as  I 
said  so  many  times  and  wUl  keep  saying, 
because  it  is  a  vital  statistic  that  we  have 
to  drill  into  the  heads  of  Congress  and 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  living  m  the 
District   of   Columbia   than   there    are 
people  living  in  each  of  11  States  in  this 
country.  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    have    not    been    given    the 
precious  freedom  that  goes  along  with 
first-class  citizenship  because  people  are 
not  free  unless  they  can  vote.  Do  not  talk 
to  me  about  freedom  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  give  support  to  a  proposition 
that    over    800.000    people    should    be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  their  own 
local  governmental  affairs. 

I  say  again  that  the  President  has 
proved  my  point  in  my  speech  of  the 
other  day:    It  is  a  stride  toward  home 
rule    The  President  is  taking  another 
stride  today.  He  is  asking  now  that  we 
give  the  right  to  vote  for  a  school  board. 
I  want  my  President  to  know  that  I 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
doing  everything  I  can  in  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation to  try  to  bring  about  this  long 
overdue  and  needed  reform  to  which  he 
directs  the  attention  of  Congress  m  this 
message.  .  ,  ... 

Mr.  President,  to  show  my  good  faith 
I  shall  introduce  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, after  completion  of  the  drafting  of 
the  iaill  by  legislative  counsel,  a  bill  that 
I  think  will  carry  out  the  President's 
objectives.  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Oregon     [Mr. 
Morse]  with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  President 
Johnson  has  endorsed  an  independent 
school  board  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  wish  to  say.  and  it  is  justifiable 
to  say.  that  this  support  is  a  little  be- 
lated but  I  am  glad  it  is  finally  forth- 
coming. ^ 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th  Congress 
for  an  mdependent  elected  school  board. 
That  bUl  did  not  receive  a  hearing.  This 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  chairman.  We 
were  fighting  for  home  rule  and  an  in- 
dependent elected  school  board  was  part 
of  our  home  rule  bill.  Earlier  this  year 
I  introduced  two  bills  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent school  board,  one  of  which 
would  give  the  board  broad  taxing  power. 
I  strongly  favor  this  approach. 

I  am  convinced  if  we  are  going  to  make 
meaningful  progress  in  upgrading  the 
educational  level  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools,  the  board  must  be  given 
the  power  to  raise  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  policies  and  programs. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  want  a  progressive, 
topnotch  school  system  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  _*.  „« 

I  wllcome  the  broad  based  support  we 
have  now  received  from  Representative 
McMttLAN.  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President.  ,^4.1,0+ 

It  is  important  to  keep  m  mind  that 
this  proposal  is  something  that  many  ol 
us  have  been  working  on  for  many  years. 
But  we  received  no  support  until  just 
^ay.  when  all  of  a  sudden,  the  President 
leaped  into  the  matter. 

I  pledge  to  give  whatever  leadership 
I  can  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  make 
whatever  contribution  I  can  toward  a 
District  of  Columbia  independent,  elected 
school  board.  It  is  needed,  it  is  important, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  make  progress 

in  this  area. 

Mr  BIBLE.  President  Johnson  s  pro- 
posal today  to  Congress  for  elected  school 
board  members  in  the  District  is  a  sound 
and  vital  next  step  toward  fuU  citizen 
participation  in  the  community's  affairs. 

I  strongly  support  this  proposal. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  pro- 
vided the  machinery  for  modern,  effec- 
tive and  efficient  government  in  the  Dis- 
trict through  passage  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  We  must  now  continue  the 
movement  toward  progress  by  enactmg 
this  proposal  to  give  District  residents 
more  direct  control  of  their  educational 
system  than  they  now  enjoy. 

The  President  proposes  an  ll-memoer 
board,  elected  for  staggered  3-year  terms, 
and  consisting  of  eight  members  elected 
by  their  neighbors  and  three  others 
elected  at  large.  All  members  must  reside 
in  the  District  and  in  their  school  dis- 

tricts 

This  proposal  insures  that  the  people 
of  Washington  will  be  represented  on  the 
school  board  by  persons  who  share  tneir 
interests  in  the  quality  of  f  ducation  and 
in  the  condition  of  educational  facilities 
in  their  local  school  districts. 

This  plan  is  based  on  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  fundamental  concepts  in  our 
democratic  life:  Direct  representation. 

Many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
previously  voiced  support  for  such  a  pro- 
posal. And  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
proposal  submitted  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  promptly  enacted. 


carrv  the  ground  war  to  North  Vietnamese 
soil  for  the  first  time.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  setl  ci  the  DMZ  as  an  operational  base 
for  North  Vietnamese  reg^l"  *°'''=^,  *°°'! 
the  17th  Parallel  and  to  crimp  the  southward 
flow  of  communist  troops.  The jnajor  draw- 
back of  any  such  offensive  Is  that  "would 
still  leave  unplugged  the  Communlste  in- 
filtration routes  through  Laos  and  Cambodia. 


VIETNAM 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
it  is  deeply  disturbing  to  see  an  apparent 
campaign  being  carried  on  to  soften  tne 
American  public  to  accept  a  major  esca- 
lation and  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  confUct.  I  refer  principally  to 
this  week's  issue  of  Time  magazine,  Au- 
gust 18  issue,  where  the  lead  picture 
shows  the  Inchon  landing  of  1950  and 
the  caption  reads  "Inchon  Landing,  Oc- 
tober 1950:  Will  History  Repeat?  The 
attached  story  reads  in  part: 

One  logical  decision,  long  urged  by  hU 
military  advisers,  would  be  a  determined 
thrust  by  land  and  sea  in  and  above  the 
so-called  Demilitarized  Zone  that  separates 
the  two  Viet  Nams.  The  "Inchon  Thing,  as 
Pentagon  planners  call  It— referring  to 
Douglas  MacArthur's  end  run  Into  enemy 
territory    during    the    Korean    War— would 


Are  we  being  prepared  to  read  next 
week  that  landings  have  been  made  in 
North  Vietnam?  Is  the  only  next  step, 
from  what  started  as  a  defense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  to  be  tne 
invasion  of  its  neighbor? 

How  can  it  be  said  that  such  an  op- 
eration would  only  be  aimed  at  cutting 
supply  lines  south,  when  any  new  front 
to  the  north  would  create  a  new  ration- 
ale for  further  landings  and  flanking  op- 
erations farther  and  farther  north?  Al- 
ways there  would  be  a  military  argument 
for  striking  farther  and  farther  north, 
having  a  larger  and  larger  war,  with 
ever  larger  forces.  There  wiU  be  no  end 
to  it,  short  of  complete  conquest  of 
everyone  who  looks  hostile. 

General  MacArthur,  under  whom  I 
served  in  the  occupation  of  Japan, 
warned  us  against  getting  involved  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia;  General  Ridgway 
warned  us  against  getting  involved  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia.  If  we  ever  take  the 
step  of  putting  troops  into  an  Asian  na- 
tion, invading  it.  where  do  we  think  we 
can  stop?  That  is  a  vastly  different  mat- 
ter than  our  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
as  the  invited  guest  of  the  recogmzed 
government,  where  ill«merous  routes  to 
eventual  withdrawal  are  possible. 

I  have  not  been  one  who  has  expressed 
criticism  of  the  administration's  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  I  think 
this  statement  is  my  first  statement  in 
the  Senate  on  the  subject.  But  I  must 
serve  notice  that  this  step  is  where  I  get 
off.  Any  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
would  be  in  my  opinion  an  utterly  inde- 
fensible step.  It  would  be  escalation  gone 
mad  by  a  land  invasion  of  an  Asian 
country.  It  would  not  end  the  war  quick- 
er. We  would  have  an  immediate  quick 
victoi-y  and  a  long-range,  bigger,  longer, 
more  expensive  war. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  advocates 
a  land  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  should 
be  prepared  to  justify  to  Congress  a 
formal  declaration  of  war,  for  I  think 
at  that  time  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities would  arise.  If  the  military  plan- 
ners wish  to  make  their  case  to  Con- 
gress let  them  come  forward  seeking 
that  'declaration  of  war  in  the  proper 
fashion,  before  they  invade  that  other 
country.  But  with  or  without  such  an 
action,  this  hinted  contemplation  of 
landings  in  North  Vietnam  is  a  course 
of  near  madness,  one  that  I  must  speak 
out  against.  ^„  .. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the 
statement  he  has  just  made.  I  wish  to 
say.  only  for  myself  and  not  for  him.  that 
I  think  he  is  overlooking  one  thing,  ui 
course,  the  miUtary  cannot  get  the 
troops  into  China  until  they  first  get 
them  into  North  Vietnam.  My  great  con- 
cern, as  I  have  expressed  over  the  years. 


is  that  that  is  the  goal  of  certam  mili- 
tary people.  I  express  one  observation: 
I  do  not  think  that  putting  our  troops  in 
North  Vietnam  would  provide  a  quiet 
victory  but  it  would  be  a  long,  hard, 
drawn-out  war  which  we  would  even- 
tually lose  because  I  think  putting  them 
in  North  Vietnam  would  guarantee  the 
intervention  of  China,  and  we  would  be- 
come involved  in  an  American-Chinese 
war  in  which  we  might  win  all  of  the 
military  victories  and  lose  the  war  and 
keep  American  boys  over  there  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

As  to  the  problem  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  alludes,  let  me  say  to 
the  American  people.  "You  have  got  the 
power  to  stop  it  and  stop  it  quickly.  You 
know  how.  Use  the  ballot  box." 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  under- 
taken to  make  a  reduction  from  75  to 
50  percent  as  the  maximum  percentage 
of  risk  which  can  be  covered  by  the  ex- 
tended guarantee. 

T^is  action  is  regrettable.  It  should  be 
overruled  by  the  Senate.  I  am  Proud  to 
join  our  distinguished  coUeague.  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
jAviTSl.  and  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
strike  it  out.  ^  >,„- 

In  the  years  since  this  program  has 
been  established,  it  has  proven  a  power- 
ful governmental  Incentive  to  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  to  participate  in  Jne 
development  of  capital-short  countries. 
It  represents  a  means  by  which  Ameri- 
can business  investment  has  been  able 
to  take  the  place  of  what,  in  prior  years, 
had  been  outright  Government  grants. 
The  truth  is  that,  if  the  committee 
amendment  were  to  stay  in  the  bill,  it 
would  be  a  sure  sign  that  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  regrettable  necessity  of 
appropriating  more  money  for  grants- 
in-aid. 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  from  distinguished  American 
businessmen  on  this  question.  Mr.  R.  a. 
Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, is  one  of  the  great  bankers  of  this 
Nation  and  in  the  worid.  His  letter  states 
in  part: 

Availability  of  the  75  percent  g^f  ^riUe 
provision  enables  banks  to  concentrate  their 
participation  in  the  higher  risk  P^lod  of 
construction  and  initial  operations  which 
ordinarily  requires  up  to  from  five  to  seven 
years.  Then,  by  applying  the  75  percent  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  to  the  later  maturities, 
it  has  been  possible  to  open  substantial  new 
sources  of  long-term  funds  from  ln8"""ce 
companies,  trust  an*  pension  funds  which 
wo^ld  not  otherwise  be  avaUable.  Reduction 
of  the  extended  guarantee  provision  to  50 
percent  would  create  a  gap  which  could  not 
be  filled  by  either  the  banks  or  the  long-term 
lenders. 

Mr  President,  in  other  words,  the 
banking  institutions  of  America,  with 
the  public  interest  admirably  at  heart, 
have  used  their  money  and  have  assumed 
the  risk  on  short-term,  overseas  obliga- 
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tlor  s  to  underdeveloped  countries.  At  the 
san  e  time  they  have  been  invaluable  in 
interesting  insvirance  companies,  trust 
pension  funds,  for  example,  in  uti- 
13  their  moneys  in  long-term  obliga- 
tioris  under  this  program. 

was    intrigued    by    Mr.    Peterson's 

ement  that  the  guarantee  program 

been  entirely  self-sustaining,  that, 

act,  premiums  have  exceeded  losses. 

_    has  been  a  basic  principle  of  my 

.]  tical  party  to  encourage  investment 

.  ;  srivate  moneys  instead  of  grants. 

ijr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

„._,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 

coiicluslon  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a 

.^       I  have  received  from  a  rather 

dis  inguished  Calif ornian,  Mr.  Edgar  F. 
Kaser,  president  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Co;  p. 
"J^iere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows: 

OAKLAin},  Calif., 

August  14.  1967. 
ator  THOMAS  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate, 
Wiifhington.  D.C.: 
leference  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1872)   Boon 
je  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  partlc- 
•ly  the  proposed  new  limitations  on  aid 
;nded  risk  guaranty  and  the  specific  risk 
ranty   program.  I  believe  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  business  In  private  enter- 
1  ie  ventures  In  under -developed  countries 
)ne  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
thi  t  can  be  made  to  understanding  and  con- 
fld  -nee  between  nations. 

i  uch  associations  In  business  are  the  best 

slble  way  of  promoting  an  understanding 

Dur  free  enterprise  system.  We  know  that 

system  results  in  competition  and  thus 

lo-*er  costs.  While  the  granting  by  aid  of  risk 

iranty  Insurance  may  result  in  some  losses 

the  U.S.  Government,  I  believe  that  from  a 

-range  viewpoint  encouragement  of  prl- 

investment  in  underdeveloped  countries 

result  m  substantially  less  cost  to  the 

taxpayer. 

therefore  respectfully  urge  your  support 
amendments  to  accomplish  the  following: 
Grant   authority   to   aid   to   issue   "ex- 
tended risk"  guaranties  to  U.S.  private  Inves- 
In  developing  countries  against  commer- 
riska  such   as  debt  default,  for  which 
insurance  la  unavailable,  including: 
Authority  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of 
Investments  and  up  to  50  percent  of 
y  Investments. 

Authority  to  Issue  up  to  $475  million 

such  guaranties  through  June  30,  1970. 

»    Grant  authority  to  aid  to  issue  "specific 

'    guaranties   against    political    risks    of 

wtr,    Insurrection,    expropriation    and    c\ir- 

reacy   convertibility  up   to   eight  billion   of 

81  ch  guaranties. 

EOGAB  P.  Kaiseb, 
President.  Katser  Industries  Corp. 
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KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
introduced  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  take  some  of  the 
r:sk  if  a  private  lending  institution 
\ipshed  to  help  a  person  buy  a  home  in 
area  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
threatened  by  riots.  Tliat  amendment 
adopted  and  is  now  the  law  of  the 
In  the  absence  of  that  policy  of 

it  would  be  almost  impossible 

private  citizens  to  find  loans  to  pur- 
money  mortgages  for  homes  in 
torn  areas. 
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That  same  principle  applies  here. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield 
Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  not  against  the  pro- 
posal for  providing  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  decent  homes  in  riot  areas, 
but  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator:  Why  is 
it  impossible  to  borrow  money  to  pur- 
chase or  build  a  family  home  in  a  non- 
riot  area,  where  everything  is  peaceful? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  good  question, 
I  will  say.  But  it  goes  to  the  question  of 
the  general  state  of  this  economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  E>o€S  the  difference  lie 
between  the  earnings  from  a  6  percent 
Interest  rate  and  a  iiigher  figure? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  could  well  be. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  just  returned  from 
home,  and  the  biggest  complaint  up 
there  is  that  they  cannot  borrow  money 
for  business  or  to  construct  a  home. 
The  money  apparently  is  worth  so  much 
more  somewhere  else  that  it  has  become 
scarce  at  home. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  friend  from  Ver- 
mont makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  AIKE2«^.  I  have  every  bit  of  sym- 
pathy for  doing  something  for  the  people 
of  cities,  and  also  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  However,  I  wish  our  invest- 
ment bankers  who  work  so  ardently  for 
higher  rates  of  insurance  overseas  would 
also  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
rural  America.  So  far  this  session  they 
have  exhibited  only  opposition. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  because  two  of  our  Members  must 
leave,  I  shall  refrain  from  further 
comment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  that  I  would  be  able  to  support 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Regrettably,  I  cannot  do  so.  Here 
we  are  establishing  a  principle  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  loans 
made  to  enterprises  in  foreign  countries. 
The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is:  If  we  guarantee,  through  taxpayers' 
money,  the  construction  of  industries  in 
foreign  nations,  how  wUl  we  eventually 
escape  providing  similar  guarantees  for 
operations  within  our  own  country? 

Another  question  I  ask  is:  Where  will 
the  program  lead?  What  will  eventually 
happen  under  our  system,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  abundance,  if  capital  will  al- 
ways ask  for  a  guarantee  from  the  tax- 
payers that  their  investments  will  not 
produce  a  loss  to  them?  I  am  imwllling  to 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
charitable  attitude  connected  with  in- 
vestors who  say,  "I  will  invest,  but  I  want 
the  taxpayer  to  guarantee  a  repayment 
of  my  Investment." 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  has  been 
a  profit  made  through  this  program.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI 
discussed  that  subject  and  clearly  pointed 
out  that  there  has  been  no  demonstra- 
tion yet  as  to  what  the  ultimate  outcome 
will  be  through  the  program  of  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  foreign  Investments. 
Only  time  will  tell  what  the  ultimate  re- 
sult will  be. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  this  program 
has  not  really  gotten  underway,  and 
for  that  reason  we  cannot  determine 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  will 
eventually  have  to  pay  the  burden  of 
the  investors. 

A  study  was  made  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Watson  committee.  That  Watson 
committee  supposedly  solved  what  was 
a  problem  confronting  the  promotion  of 
this  program.  The  Watson  study  stated 
that  commercial  investors,  banks,  re- 
fused to  loan  unless  they  were  guar- 
anteed early  their  initial  investment  of 
25  percent.  AID  usually  looks  to  a  com- 
mercial bank  to  provide,  without  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee,  the  earlier  matui-- 
ing  25  precent  of  a  loan  investment. 

The  long-term  lending  institutions 
then  provide,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
remaining  75  percent  of  later  maturing 
portions  of  the  loan.  For  example,  a  proj- 
ect needs  a  15-year  loan  with  a  3-year 
gi-ace  period,  the  principal  to  be  repaid 
In  equal  installments  over  the  remain- 
ing 12  years.  Commercial  bank  participa- 
tion is  obtained  for  the  3 -year  grace 
period  plus  the  3-year  repayment  of  the 
earlier  maturities.  The  long-term  In- 
stitutional lender  then  provides  the 
money  that  is  to  be  repaid  in  the  next 
9  years. 

It  was  only  after  the  Watson  commit- 
tee devised  this  scheme  that  guarantees 
began  to  be  instituted,  and  thus  we  have 
today  no  experience  to  tell  us  whether 
or  not  the  program  is  financially  feasible. 
Now,  returning  to  the  basis  of  my  ob- 
jections. If  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
investors  abroad,  how  can  we  escape 
guaranteeing  them  domestically?  If  we 
start  guaranteeing  them  abroad  and 
domestically,  what  is  the  end?  The  end 
will  be  an  inducement  for  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  individuals  with 
money  not  to  invest  unless  the  taxpayers 
guarantee  a  return  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
Aiken]  just  pointed  out  that  in  Vermont 
one  cannot  borrow  money  to  build  a 
house.  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
this  principle  out,  we  should  begin  to 
guarantee  every  investor  In  the  building 
of  his  house.  We  simply  cannot  do  it  and 
save  our  system  of  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the     Senator     from     New  York     [Mr. 

jAVlTSl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  in  response  to  what  has  been 
said?  I  will  be  only  1  minute. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  fact  is  that  it  is  successful. 
The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  what  the  com- 
mittee proposes,  we  are  changing  the 
ground  rules,  and  it  will  not  be  success- 
ful. The  fact  is  that  we  are  gua.anteeing 
domestically.  There  are  at  least  $30  bil- 
lion in  FHA  loans.  If  we  have  problems 
domestically,  let  us  deal  with  them  do- 
mestically, but  let  us  not  cut  off  our  noses 
to  spite  our  faces  on  this  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  how  do  we  pry  loose  some 
of  that  $30  bilUon? 
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Mr  JAVITS.  It  has  been  pried  loose. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,    I 
wish  to  say  only  a  word.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  said  he  had 
not  understood  what  I  said  earlier.  I 
want  to  clarify  what  I  said.  He  said  it 
appeared  this  program  had  some  rela- 
tionship to  our  balance  of  payments.  Ot 
course  it  does.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  the  stringency  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  because  of  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem,  it  certainly  has  an  im- 
pact This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  oppose  the  amendment.  When  con- 
ditions are  normal  and  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments,  I  think  that  this 
system  for  assisting  other  countries  is 
perfectly  proper.  But  I  do  not  think  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  anybody  can  tell 
private  investors  what  they  must  do  with 
their  money  and  where  they  must  buy 
their  equipment.  It  depends  on  where  it 
is  most  advantageous  economically.  That 
Is  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 

from  Florida.  4.     x  fuo 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  some  questions,  I 
would  like  to  develop  this  point  a  Uttle 
further,  if  I  may. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  present  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  as  recom- 
mended in  the  pending  bill  is  that  these 
loans  will  be  guaranteed  as  to  50  percent. 
Is  that  correct?  ..4.  ^  f„  ko 

And  what  is  the  total,  permitted  to  be 
outstanding  at  one  time  under  this  par- 
ticular program,  the  50-percent  guaran- 

tee? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Two  hundred  and 

fifteen  million  dollars. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  for  1  year;  is 

It  not?  ,     ^^     .   .   1 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  total 
that  may  be  outstanding.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively new  part  of  the  act.  The  large  c^l- 
ing  is  for  the  specific  risk  program.  This 
extended  risk  program  is  a  relatively  new 
development,  and  we  consider  it  to  be 
somewhat  experimental  at  this  stage. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  bill 
fixes  a  limitation  of  interest  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  above  the  domestic  in- 
terest rate  existing  at  that  time  for  the 
same  type  of  loans? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  relates  only 
to  housing  guarantees.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extended  risk  guarantee  pro- 

Mr  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  limitation 
upon  the  Interest  rate  as  to  this  particu- 
lar class  of  investments? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  limit 
on  the  interest  rates  under  the  extended 
risk  guarantee.  In  other  words,  the  law 
does  not  specify. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
law  does  not  set  the  interest  rate  which 
could  be  applied  on  any  loan  which  could 
be  Insured  under  this  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  that  is  a  matter 
between  the  borrower  and  the  financial 
institution.  The  extended  risk  amounts 
to  a  guarantee  of  repayment,  for  which 
a  fee  Is  paid  similar  to  an  Insurance  pre- 
mium. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Interest  rates  permitted  and  now  pay- 
able on  loans  in  varioua  of  the  coimtries 


which  would  be  covered  by  this  particu- 
lar program  are  in  excess  of  our  domestic 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  In  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas,  including 
most  of  those  in  Latin  America,  the  rates 
are  much  greater  than  rates  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  banks  are  here.  We  would 
be  guaranteeing  loans  made,  for  exam- 
ple by  the  First  National  City  Bank  or 
"some  other  bank  in  New  York;  and  the 
interest  rate  the  borrower  pays  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  interest  rate  pre- 
vailing in  New  York. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  m  my 
understanding  that  this  is  a  guarantee 
of  any  portion  of  the  loan  used  by  the 
investor  for  the  payment  of  costs  in- 
curved in  the  United  States? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
full  amount  of  these  loans  could  be  ex- 
pended in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  provision  that 
applies  is  as  follows : 

In  making  a  determination  to  Issue  a 
guaranty  under  section  221(b) ,  the  President 
shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect  of 
the  dollar  Investment  under  such  guaranty 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  all  that  controls.  The  law  does 
not  require  that  aU  of  the  amount  in- 
vested or  guaranteed  be  spent  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  volume  of  such  loans  at  interest  rates 
larger  than  could  be  earned  here,  to  be 
insured  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  of 
the  loans  would  be  highly  attractive  to 
investors  in  this  country,  in  seeking  to 
persuade  them  to  invest  in  other  unde- 
veloped countries,  I  cannot  see  to  save  my 
soul,  why  that  would  not  be  an  adverse 
process  to  our  balance-of-payments  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
this  appUes  to  both  loans  and  equities. 
In  the  second  place,  the  lender  will  prob- 
ably be  a  big  bank  or  institution,  insur- 
ance company  or  something  of  that  kind, 
in  New  York;  and  as  I  say,  the  prevaiUng 
rate  in  this  country  would  be  the  rate, 
not  that  in  Brazil.  Even  though  the  busi- 
ness will  operate  in  Brazil,  where  the 
interest  rate  may  be  20  percent,  that,  I 
think,  would  not  have  any  effect  upon 
the  rate  paid  for  a  loan  made  in  New 
York. 

Wliat  I  believe  the  Senator  is  thinking 
about  is  when  we  lend  money  to  a  lending 
institution  in  Brazil,  and  they  relend  it 
at  20  percent.  That  is  not  this  case  at 
all.  That  is  not  what  is  involved  here. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  But  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  he  did  feel  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  would  be 
jeopardized. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  there 
Is  an  adverse  effect,  simply  because  any 
export  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
is  bound  to  have  some  effect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  simply  because  we  are 
sending  capital  out  of  the  country.  If  it 
Is  for  building  a  factory— an  electric 
plant,  for  example— in  any  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  or  any  other  country,  the 
company  might  buy  most  of  its  equip- 
ment here,  but  it  certainly  would  employ 


local  labor.  It  would  probably  buy  a  num- 
ber of  things  to  go  into  that  factory 
abroad.  It  might  even  buy  the  generators 
abroad,  because  they  are  cheaper. 

In  other  words,  a  private  company 
making  such  an  investment  would  not 
be  bound  to  buy  their  equipment  here, 
regardless  of  what  the  cost  might  be. 
They  could  shop  around  and  buy 
wherever  they  can  strike  the  best  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  they  could  pay 
their  personnel  with  the  proceeds  of  this 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  they 
could;  yes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  project  would 
be  much  more  of  a  threat  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position  if  the  insur- 
able proportion  were  raised  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  principal,  as  contrasted  with 
the  50  percent  of  the  principal  now  m- 
surable  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  should  hke  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  be- 
cause some  Senators  have  very  impor- 
tant engagements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
mr<tter,  which  is  now  ready  for  a  vote, 
be  voted  upon  10  minutes  from  now,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  time  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Can  the  Senator  state 
cleariy,  as  to  any  of  these  extensions  of 
risks  involved,  either  in  this  version  of 
the  Javits  amendment  or  any  of  the 
other  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
whether  or  not  they  include,  for  exam- 
ple as  the  AID  proposal  originally  did, 
under  the  guarantee,  protection  against 
civil  strife  abroad,  when  we  have  no  such 
protection  for  losses  In  civil  strife   at 

home?  ^     ..  J     •  1, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  extended  risk 
program  covers  loss  of  Investment  from 
all  causes,  except  those  due  to  fraud  and 
misconduct.  The  specific  risk  program 
was  started  before  the  program  afTected 
by  this  amendment.  It  covers  losses  only 
from  specific  causes  such  as  Inconverti- 
bility or  expropriation.  The  extent  of 
coverage  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
fee  paid.  It  is  like  buying  an  insurance 
policy;  you  pay  a  small  premium  and  get 
coverace  protecting  against  inconverti- 
bility, and  get  coverage  of  other  risks  by 
paying  a  larger  premium.  But  extended 
risk  Insurance  costs  more  because  it 
covers  much  more  than  the  specific  risk 
policies.  The  two  programs  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  specific  risk  program,  which 
has  been  in  existence  much  longer,  has  a 
much  higher  ceUing. 

I  do  not  oppose  this  program;  It  is  the 
overall  effect  that  expanding  It  would 
have  on  our  country,  during  a  period  of 
severe  stress  to  our  balance  of  payments 
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and  In  our  domestic  fiscal  situation,  that 
Is  1  he  Issue.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
an  ippropriate  time  to  encourage  expan- 
fiio:  I  of  American  Investment  abroad. 

l[r.  MTJNDT.  I  think  it  is  probably 
all  right,  also,  in  its  original  concept  as 
I  u  nderstood  it. 

1  Ir.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

llr.  MUNDT.  To  protect  against  ex- 
pnprlation  or  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
err  ment.  But  when  it  gets  into  the  area 
of  poor  management,  fraudulent  man- 
egt  ment,  or  embezzlement,  it  seems  to 
m€  it  goes  altogether  too  far. 

]  Ir.  PULBRIGHT.  The  extended  risk 
pr<  igram  is  the  one  you  refer  to. 

:Si.  MUNDT.    The  extended  risk.  It 
seima  to  me  that  we  go  altogether  too 
when  we  expose  the  American  tax- 
to  that  kind  of  extension.  Have  we 
that  completely  out  of  the  bill 
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At.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  but  we  are  re- 
du:ing  the  percentage  of  total  invest- 
mint  that  could  be  covered  to  50  per- 
ce  it.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fnm  New  York  would  restore  this  to 
75  percent. 

\Sx.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
m  self  2  minutes,  to  try  to  clear  up  cer- 
ta  n  misconceptions  of  fact  which  should 
dc  Qnitely  be  cleared  up. 

F^rst  and  foremost,  because  I  think 
th  B  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  very  fair 
alout  the  interest  rate,  which  he  said 
wi  iB  adjusted  to  a  New  York  bank  rate, 
th  at  in  itself  ts  great  reason  for  recom- 
m  ending  this  program,  because  the  rates 
w  >uld  be  In  competition  with  very  high 
n  tes  in  many  underdeveloped  covmtries. 
But  I  think  the  impact  on  the  balance 
0!  payments  is  the  important  problem. 
As  I  stated  before  the  extended  risk 
griarantee  program  has  no  balance  of 
p  lyments  effect. 

If  smything,  it  has  an  affirmative  im- 
pact, in  our  favor,  because  it  deals  sub- 
si  antially  with  procurement  fully  tied  to 
tie  United  States,  and  the  expendi- 
ti  ires — all  investment  expenditures  which 
afe  encouraged  by  this  loan — as  a  matter 
■  fact,  must  be  expended  in  this  coimtry. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  do  not  wish  to  contest  what  he 
s  lid  other  than  to  say  that  there  is  noth- 
i:  ig  in  the  law  requiring  procurement  in 
t  le  United  States.  AID  says  that  Is  the 
c  ise  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  prove 
i ;,  when  the  investments  are  made  by 
r  rivate  enterprise. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  With  all  respect,  Mr. 
I  Tesident,  AID  can  prove  it,  because  they 
riake  the  guarantees,  and  they  do  not 
1  ave  to  make  the  guarantees  unless  they 
f  re  satisfied  that  this  is  so.  and  they  do 
I  ot.  That  is  the  best  answer  one  can 
jive. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  on  the  specific 
lisk  guarantee,  they  make  it  a  condi- 
1  ion — again,  they  have  the  right  to  refuse 
1  he  guarantee — that  the  investment  on 
■  y^hich  the  risk  is  guaranteed  must  involve 
he  procurement  in  the  United  States  or 
!  n  a  less  developed  country  of  goods  and 
.  lervlces  in  an  amount  substantially  equal 
o  the  amotmt  of  the  guarantee.  I  under- 
stand that  procurement  in  the  United 
States  comes  close  to  70  percent  of  the 
nvestment  guaranteed. 


What  they  are  doing  is  administering 
these  guarantees  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deal  with  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
balance  of  pasmients. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  extent  of  foreign  aid  here  and 
whether  we  want  to  go  all  of  the  way 
with  grants  and  loans  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  we  want  to  pursue 
some  other  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
want  to  pursue  some  other  course,  we 
must  find  a  means  by  which  the  risk 
taken  abroad  may  be  equated  with  the 
risk  taken  at  home.  That  Is  what  this 
amounts  to.  It  is  an  attempt  to  equate 
the  risk  so  that  the  risk  taken  abroad  is 
no  more  than  the  risk  taken  at  home. 

For  that  reason  and  because  the  new 
techniques  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
amendment  does  not  prevail,  we  must 
encourage  overseas  private  investment 
which  Is  concentrated  in  the  developing 
areas. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
provide. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity and  that  the  proposal  will  be  backed 
not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but 
also  throughout  the  country  by  all  re- 
sponsible people  actively  engaged  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervot],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGekI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
and  the  Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiKKSEN  and  Mr.  PehcyI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr. 
Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Andereon 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

EastlEuid 

Fannin 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Hansen 

Hart 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Chxirch 

Cotton 

Ellender 

Pulbrlght 


Baker 
Dirksen 
Dodd 
Ervln 
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TEAS— 68 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HIU 

Hmska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

NATS— 20 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lau£che 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Harris  Percy 

Hatfield  RusseU 

McGee  Smathers 

Montoya  Young,  N.  Dak. 


Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Miirphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


Mundt 
Smith 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
MusKiE,  and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Bayh, 
Bartlett.  Brooke,  Gruening,  Hart, 
Inouye,  Jackson.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
McGee,  McGovern.  Magnuson.  Moss, 
Pastore,  Ribicoff,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
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objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  after  line  6,  add  a  new  sub- 
section, as  follows: 

"Sec.  218.  Fish  Peotein  Concenteate. — 
(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  program  designed  to  demonstrate  the  po- 
tential and  to  encourage  the  use  of  Pish 
Protein  Concentrate  as  a  practical  means  of 
reducing  nutritional  deficiencies  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  areas.  This  program 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  studies  and  activities  relating  to  food 
technology; 

"(2)  deyelopment  of  suitable  noarketlng 
techniques; 

"(3)  development  of  constuner  acceptance 
programs;  and 

"(4)  feeding  programs  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  nutritional  value  of  Fish  Protein 
Concentrate  as  a  diet  supplement. 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  vise 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  Is  urged  to  use 
at  least  $2.5  million  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes." 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  we  can  hear  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators  would  authorize  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  undertake 
a  program  to  demonstrate  the  potential 
and  encourage  the  use  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Adequate  nutrition  is  a  prerequisite  to 
all  human  activity.  Hunger  and  the  threat 
of  famine  have,  down  through  history, 
always  posed  a  threat  to  established  pat- 
terns of  world  order  and  political  sta- 
bility. The  rice  bowl  of  the  Mekong  Delta 
has.  for  example,  figured  centrally  in  the 
struggles  which  have  for  centuries  raged 
across  Southeast  Asia. 

For  most  humans,  life  is  supported  by 
a  diet  based  largely  on  vegetables.  Over 
1.5  billion  persons,  living  primarily  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  zones,  subsist  on 
diets  frequently  dominated  by  one  staple 
vegetable  crop,  occasionally  supple- 
mented by  a  mixture  of  cereals  or  vege- 
tables. But  these  diets  fail,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  supply  protein  in  either  the  quan- 
tity or  of  the  quality  required  for  ade- 
quate human  nutrition. 

An  adequate  diet  must  supply  both 
suf^cient  caloric  content  to  prevent 
undernutrition,  and  sufficient  protein 
content  to  prevent  malnutrition.  The 
United  States  has  a  proud  record  in  sup- 
plying the  world's  hungry  with  foodstuffs 
high  in  caloric  content,  most  notably  in 
the  Public  Law  480  program,  tmder  which 
more  than  $16  billion  of  America's  agri- 
cultural production  has  gone  to  the  less- 
developed  coimtries. 

But  our  record  has  not  been  so  proud 

in  helping  these  less-developed  nations 

with  supplies  of  protein.  As  the  May  1967 

report  of  the  President's  Science  Advis- 
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ory  Committee,  Panel  on  the  World  Food 
Supply,  says: 

There  Is  abundant  and  unequivocal  clini- 
cal evidence  that  large  numbers  of  the 
world's  people  suffer  from  protein  malnutri- 
tion. Childhood  malnutrition  causes  retarda- 
tion of  physical  growth  and  development  and 
recent  evidence  suggests  that  mental  de- 
velopment may  be  impaired  also.  In  mal- 
nourished preschool  children,  mortaUty  and 
morbidity  are  extremely  high  and  the  com- 
mon infectious  diseases  of  childhood  are 
catastrophic.  Nutrition  has  a  vital  role  In  the 
health  of  adults,  also,  and  Influencee  socio- 
economic and  cultural  development  pro- 
foundly. Malnutrition  leads  to  deterioration 
of  physical  fitness  and  mental  efficiency,  to 
emotional  and  personality  disturbances,  and 
to  reduction  in  the  capacity  to  perform  work. 

The  report  concludes: 
In  the  developing  countries,  Increased  sup- 
plies of  calories  and  high  quaUty  protein  are 
needed  urgently. 

Children  who  grow  up  with  low  pro- 
tein diets  are  permanently  affected,  in 
both  their  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. As  adults,  they  do  not  have  the 
endurance  for  normal  working  hours; 
they  are  sick  more  often,  and.  when  sick, 
suffer  more  severely;  and  their  educa- 
tional capacities  are  restricted. 

These  effects  of  malnutrition  are  well 
known,  as  is  their  impact  on  the  efforts 
of  developing  countries  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living.  Economic  develop- 
ment is  very  difficult  in  those  countries 
where  more  than  half  the  population  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  and  cannot  be 
diverted  to  industry  or  education.  Fur- 
ther when  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  population  are  re- 
stricted by  insufficient  diets,  the  de- 
mands of  training  and  education  simply 
cannot  be  met  as  quickly  or  as  efficiently 
as  need  be. 

What  we  must  have  now,  in  response 
to  these  well-known  and  deplorable  con- 
ditions, is  action.  We  are  fortvmate  that 
the  extensive  studies  and  deliberations 
of  the  Marine  Resources  Council,  chaired 
by  the  Vice  President,  have  laid  the 
groundwork  for  an  effective  action 
program. 

In  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Marine  Resources  Council, 
to  the  Congress  on  March  9  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  said  that: 

The  vast  food  reserves  of  the  sea  must  be 
developed  to  help  end  "^^  tr^l<= /^^f^^,  °^ 
famine  and  despair.  We  must  launch  a  pilot 
SSram  to  assist  the  protein-deficient  coun- 
trlef  of  the  world  in  increasing  their  capacity 
for  using  the  fish  resovirces  of  the  seas 


The  amendment  I  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  and  other  Senators, 
offer  today  is  just  such  a  pilot  program. 

The  oceans  of  the  world  are  a  tremen- 
dous resource,  and  they  hold  vast  poten- 
tial for  meeting  the  world's  food  Problem. 
The  1965  world  catch  of  fish  was  56,000,- 
000  tons,  yet  only  a  few  dozen  of  the 
more  than  20,000  species  of  fish  arenow 
used  directly  or  indirectly  as  food.  There 
is  universal  agreement  that  the  catch 
of  fish  could  be  increased  markedly,  and 
that  if  developing  countries  were  en- 
couraged to  top  this  resource,  they  could 
speed  their  economic  and  other  progress. 
Reasonable  estimates  place  the  annual 


sustainable  yield  of  fish  at  500,000,000 
t<His,  or  almost  10  times  the  present 
catch. 

But  merely  increasing  the  catch  of  fish 
Is  not  enough.  Developing  countries  do 
not  have  refrigeration  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  as  do  the  developed  coun- 
tries, and  the  populations  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  rarely  have  fish  as  a  staple 
in  their  diets.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
need  to  work  out  some  way  of  trans- 
forming raw  fish  into  a  product  easily 
stored  and  transported,  which  could  be 
readily  introduced  into  the  diets  of  the 
populations  of  developing  countries. 

Fish  protein  concentrate  meets  all 
these  requirements.  It  is  a  product  made 
from  whole  fish,  which  both  obviates  the 
need  for  cleaning  the  fish  and  increases 
the  amount  of  the  fish  which  can  effec- 
tively be  used.  FPC  is  80  percent  protein, 
by  weight,  and  its  protein  price  per  unit 
of  weight  is  the  lowest  known  from  any 
existing  and  feasible  source.  A  year's 
supply  for  an  individual  would  cost  $3. 
and  it  would  supply  all  the  protein  such 
an  individual  needed.  FPC  can  be  stored 
indefinitely  without  refrigeration,  and 
consequently  is  easily  transported.  FPC 
is  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  can  thus 
be  introduced  as  a  diet  supplement  with- 
out disrupting  existing  dietary  patterns 
in  developing  countries. 

In  short,  FPC  seems  perfectly  tailored 
to  the  contours  of  need  for  protein  in 
developing  countries. 

The  great  potential  for  FPC  has  only 
recently  been  recognized  in  this  country. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  on 
FebruaiT  2  of  this  year  approved  two 
petitions  for  processes  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  FPC  made  from  hake,  a 
boney  fish  caught  in  northern  temperate 
waters.  A  petition  for  a  process  utilizing 
menhaden,  an  oily  fish,  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted. One  private  FPC  plant  is  already 
in  operation,  and  two  Government- 
assisted  plants  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  produc- 
tion technology,  and  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  act  now  to  develop  mar- 
kets in  the  less-developed  countries,  par- 
ticularly now  that  the  FDA  has  approved 
FPC  for  domestic  consumption. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  if  the  benefits 
of  FPC  were  withheld  for  even  a  year  be- 
cause we  were  unwilling  to  imdertake  a 
small  program  of  food  technology  re- 
search and  diet  introduction  projects. 
Until  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  are  able  to  see  the  Impact  of  FPC 
on  their  own  health  and  that  of  their 
chUdren,  there  wUl  be  no  markets,  and 
until  there  is  an  accessible  market,  pri- 
vate industry  wlU  be  reluctant  to  make 
investments  in  plants  and  facilities. 

The  problems  of  diet  introduction  are 
Just  as  importont  as  those  of  actual  pro- 
duction, and  this  amendment  offers  a 
practical  and  inexpensive  solution  to 
these  problems.  It  is  designed  not  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  large  distribution  pro- 
gram, but  rather  to  prime  the  pump  for 
the  flow  of  private  capital  into  FPC  de- 
velopment. AID  would  utilize  about  $1 
million  worth  of  FPC,  domestically  pro- 
duced, in  its  overseas  programs,  under 
this  amendment. 
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i  establishment  of  an  American  FPC 
Indiistry  wlU  benefit  not  only  the  de- 
velo  Jlng  nations,  but  the  American  econ- 
as  well.  Further,  It  could  provide  an 
„  pensive  animal  protein  supplement 
Americans  on  poverty-level  incomes, 
(ould  eliminate  protein  deficiency 
migrant  workers,  among  sub- 
sistence farmers,  and  among  school- 
chil  Iren. 


growth  of  a  large  American  FPC 
7  would  also  help  to  reverse  the 
of  the  American  fisheries.  Many 
of  fish  now  ignored  could  become 
valijable  assets,  and  parts  of  fish  now 
__  could  be  made  palatable.  Fish- 
could  work  all  year  catching  a 
.  >.„  of  species,  and  the  industry  would 
:  ar  less  subject  to  seasonal  variations. 
,:  Ing  times  of  surplus,  excess  fish  could 
( inverted  to  FPC  in  order  to  stabilize 
markets,  and  low  cost  protein  food 
then  be  available  for  global  mar- 
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crisis  of  hunger  which  threatens  man- 
kind. 

President  Johnson  said  in  this  years 
state  of  the  Union  message  that : 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  popula- 
tion Increases.  That  race  Is  being  lost.  Every 
member  of  the  world  community  now  bears 
a  direct  responsibility  to  help  bring  our  most 
basic  human  account  Into  balance. 


ng. 


addition,  the  development  of  FPC 
woild  greatly  facilitate  the  conservation 
)ur  fisheries  resources.  By  providing 
muth  greater  diversity,  it  would  remove 
obstacles  to  limiting  the  season  for 
jatened  species.  By  providing  a  mar- 
for  predatory  fish,  the  FPC  Industry 
I  help  to  restore  the  ecological  bal- 
which  has  been  threatened  in  the 
~.  by  highly  selective  fishing. 
^  ^ewed  from  every  perspective,  it  seems 
irent  that  the  development  of  FPC 
be  one  of  the  most  important  scien- 
breakthroughs   of    the    20th   cen- 
and  unless  we  press  forward,  we 
the  chance  of  seeing  this  industry 
dolninated  by  other  nations.  We  can, 
th  ough  the  program  this  amendment 
wquJd  authorize,  develop  a  substantial 
lean  expertise  in  the  technology  of 
production  and  marketing,  to  the 
_  Jt  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
_,  hungry  peoples  of  the  world. 
rhe  amendment  would  authorize  $2.5 
on  for  the  food  from  the  sea  divi- 
of  AID,  to  carry  out  an  actual  pro- 
to  demonstrate  the  potential  and 
the  use  of  FPC.  Three  under- 
^^  countries — one  in  Asia,  one  in 
.x^-,  and  one  in  Latin  America— would 
chosen  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of 
on  those  people  whose  diets  keep 
tHem  undernourished.  In  each  country, 
will  encourage  and  conduct  food 
»fu^.uology  studies,  and  wUl  disseminate 
formation  to  foster  an  understanding 
the  principles  of  nutrition. 
When  this  groundwork  has  been  done, 
will  encourage  demonstration  feed- 
programs  to  prove  to  the  people  of 
;  nations  that  FPC  can  change  their 
,..„  for  the  better— that  it  offers  at  least 
partial  solution  to  the  fast-approach- 
crisis  of  hunger.  If  the  people  of  the 
nations  can  be  convinced  to 
participate  in  these  feeding  programs,  we 
demonstrate  to  the  leaders  of  those 
riations  and  to  the  leaders  of  our  Indus- 
5  that  the  obstacles  to  the  widespread 
of  a  protein  diet  supplement  can  be 
sme.  By  stimulating  the  interest  of 
of  these  groups,  this  small  pro- 
_  could  make  a  great  contribution  to 
_.^  deveI(H>ment  of  a  viable  FPC  pro- 
i  ram — and  thus  to  the  solution  of  the 
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The  program  tliis  amendment  would 
authorize  would  be  a  step  in  bringing  that 
account  into  balance. 

AID  has  recently  reorganized  its  activi- 
ties in  providing  food  resource  assistance 
to  other  nations,  partly  in  response  to 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966.  This  food 
resource  assistance  approximates,  in  an- 
nual value,  the  monetary  resources  made 
available  for  economic  assistance 
through  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Un- 
der PubUc  Law  83-480,  for  example,  the 
value  of  commodities  shipped  in  the 
period  between  July  1,  1954,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  is  nearly  $16  billion. 

AID'S  reorganized  effort,  now  operating 
through  an  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger, 
will  move  forward  on  two  fronts:  First, 
an  assistance  program,  geared  to  fur- 
nishing U.S.  skills  and  equipment  in 
helping  less-developed  countries  to  grow 
more  of  their  own  food  and  to  carry  out 
family  planning  programs;  and  second, 
the  food-for-peace  program,  geared  to 
using  U.S.  food  supplies  to  help  these 
less-developed  coimtries  meet  today's 
food  deficits. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  will  give 
specific  authorization  to  AID  to  develop, 
as  part  of  its  overall  war  on  hunger,  a 
component  devoted  to  utilizing  the  vast 
resources  of  the  sea.  Under  existmg  leg- 
islation, AID  has  wide  authority  for  stim- 
ulating and  utUizing  agricultural  re- 
sources, but  only  nominal  reference  is 
made  to  using  the  resources  of  the  sea. 
This  amendment  would  restore  some- 
thing of  a  balance,  although  I  would 
point  out  that  the  agricultural  effort  will 
continue  to  dominate  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  fresh  water  fish  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  provision 
of  FPC.  The  recent  and  astonishing 
growth  of  the  alewife  population  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  for  example,  could  cer- 
tainly be  utilized  for  FPC  if  our  tech- 
nology is  properly  developed. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today  should  in  no  way  be 
construed  as  restricting  any  assistance 
in  FPC  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
food  from  the  sea  program,  made  avail- 
able under  existing  authorizations.  This 
amendment  should  be  viewed  as  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  authority,  and  not 
restrictive  of  it  in  any  way. 

A  strong  program  of  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations  must  be  a  firm  plank 
in  U.S.  policy.  No  matter  how  dif- 
ficult or  frustrating  or  varied  are  the 
problems  we  face  in  helping  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  help  themselves,  we  have 
an  obligation  both  to  our  national  inter- 
est and  to  our  hiunanitarian  heritage  to 
do  so.  The  place  of  the  United  States  in 
the  history  of  the  world  will  be  based. 


in  part,  on  how  well  we  met  these  global 
obligations. 

President  Kennedy  said  it  well  m  hu 
inaugural  address: 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required— not  because  the 
communists  may  be  doing  it.  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  it  can  not  save  the  few  who  are 
rich. 
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The  effort  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  today  can  become  a  key  piece 
in  our  foreign  assistance  program.  I  urge 
its  acceptance. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  spon- 
soring this  measure  which  will  amend 
S.  1872,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  to  speed  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  fish  protein  concentrate  in  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  the  problems  of  the  world.  However, 
it  could  begin  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
hunger  and  starvation  which  obscures 
even  the  sight  of  the  ultimate  goals  of 
peace,  justice,  and  progress  from  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population. 

Americans,  Mr.  President,  have  never 
had  to  make  the  choice  which  today 
faces  over  2  biUion  starving  and  under- 
nourished people— the  choice  between 
food  and  freedom.  Indeed,  to  what  ex- 
tent is  this  really  a  choice?  Freedom  does 
not  survive  in  the  absence  of  food.  We 
cannot  expect  growth,  progress,  and 
self-determination  from  htmgry  men. 
Yet,  these  are  the  goals  to  which  we  ex- 
pect the  underdeveloped  nations  to  as- 
pire,   and   which   we    expect   them   to 

£LClll6V6. 

Our  duty  to  these  countries  is  unmis- 
takably clear.  To  help  them  reach  these 
goals,  we  must  help  them  tear  down  the 
wall  of  starvation. 

Malnutrition  is  only  a  broad  term  for 
many  health  problems  caused  by  an  in- 
adequate food  supply.  The  most  serious 
of  these  problems  is  a  deficiency  m 
animal  protein. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  impor- 
tance of  animal  protein  recognize  its  ab- 
sence in  the  statistics  of  a  people's  diet 
and  see  it  reflected  in  the  nation's  lag- 
ging rate  of  growth. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  these  coun- 
tries know  nothing  of  the  importance  of 
animal  protein;  they  are  unaware  of 
their  nation's  gross  national  product, 
They  only  notice  the  painful  suffering 
of  their  children,  the  high  frequency  of 
fatal  or  crippling  disease,  and  the  indif- 
ference, depression,  and  apathy  that 
pervades  their  environment. 

For  them,  malnutrition  is  not  protein 
deficiency.  It  is  a  way  of  life. 

This  physical  and  mental  retardation 
is  a  devastating  process.  Traditional 
forms  of  assistance  and  traditional  forms 


of  food  have  not  been  successful  reme- 
dies. We  must  seek  additional  tools. 

The  vegetable  protein  found  in  grains 
and  cereals  is  vital  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  the 
animal  protein  from  fish  or  other  sources. 
But  if  the  amino  acids  and  other  uniden- 
tified growth  factors  found  in  animal 
protein  are  not  provided  for  the  body, 
even  vegetable  protein  can  be  of  no  use. 
Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  the  most  es- 
sential Ingredient  of  life  itself. 

This  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
animal  protein  and  of  its  critical  absence 
from  the  diet  of  the  imderdeveloped 
world  is  not  a  recent  discovery.  How- 
ever, relatively  few  steps  have  been  taken 
and  little  progress  has  been  made  to  end 
this  critical  shortage. 

The  availability  of  animal  protein 
on  a  global  scale  has  never  been  in  ques- 
tion. The  basic  obstacles  have  been  the 
development,  distribution,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  proper  protein  sources  for 
each  coimtry.  Meaningful  and  effective 
approaches  to  improving  nutrition  must 
consider  a  country's  economic,  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  cultural,  social  and 
political  realities. 

For  many  countries,  these  considera- 
tions eliminate  otherwise  valuable 
sources  of  protein.  For  example,  the  taste 
of  soybeans  may  be  unacceptable  to 
some  people.  Rice-eating  populations 
have  traditionally  resisted  attempts  to 
introduce  other  cereals.  Meat  and  dairy 
products  are  too  costly  for  sufficient  con- 
sumption in  many  nations.  Converting 
land  from  cash  to  food  crops  may  seri- 
ously reduce  needed  revenues  from  ex- 
ports. 

Until  recently,  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment, distribution,  and  utiUzation 
had  prohibited  the  efficient  use  of  the 
fishery  resources  as  a  source  of  animal 
protein.  The  largest  and  least  expensive 
supply  of  protein  in  the  world  had  to  go 
to  waste.  The  development  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  has  drastically  changed 
that  situation,  and  now,  at  long  last,  the 
abimdant  food  of  the  oceans  can  be  sup- 
plied in  usable  form  to  those  who  so  des- 
perately need  it. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  shown,  the 
potential  of  fish  protein  concentrate  as 
an  inexpensive,  highly  nutritious  food 
supplement  is  universally  understood  and 
accepted.  Any  cereal  with  a  5-  to  10-per- 
cent content  of  FPC  has  the  protein 
quality  of  an  equal  amount  of  milk,  meat, 
or  eggs.  The  base  price  of  10  grams  of 
FPC,  the  entire  daily  protein  require- 
ment for  a  3-year-old  child,  is  little  more 
than  one-half  cent. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  potential  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  wUl  not  fill  the 
stomachs  of  the  undernourished.  We 
must  realize  that  potential,  or  face  the 
consequences  of  growing  starvation. 

In  1966,  the  89th  Congress  recognized 
the  importance  of  developing  the  pro- 
duction technology  of  FPC  and  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con  ■ 
struct  one  pilot  plant  and  to  lease  an- 
other. Research  and  production  by  pri- 
vate industry  is  steadily  increasing. 

However,  if  we  fail  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Incorporating  FPC  into  staple 
foods  and  introducing  it  into  the  diets  of 


the  people  who  need  it,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  domestic  production  will  be 

Such  negligence  would  be  Indefensible. 
The  program  which  this  section  would 
authorize  is  an  inexpensive,  yet  crucial 
investment  In  FPC  as  a  readily  available, 
low -cost  supply  of  protein  for  the  imder- 
developed world.  If  FPC  can  be  intro- 
duced successfully  into  the  diets  of  these 
people,  a  new  market  wUl  be  created  for 
the  fisheries.  If  it  is  demonstrated  to 
these  countries  that  FPC  can  help  allevi- 
ate and  prevent  mahiutrition.  the  press- 
ing food  shortages  will  be  relieved. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  luxury  of  pro- 
ducing fish  protein  concentrate  without 
a  prospective  use  for  it. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  increasing  star- 
vation and  malnutrition  which  it  can 
help  alleviate. 

We  caimot  afford  to  lose  the  war  on 
hunger  by  default. 

We  owe  this  program  to  ourselves,  and 
we  owe  this  program  to  the  underdevel- 
oped worid.  Seldom  could  such  a  small 
amount  of  money  redeem  such  a  signifi- 
cant need. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sup- 
port this  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  I 
very  much  appreciate  his  assistance  m 
the  development  of  the  program  the 
amendment  would  authorize. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 

Senator  yield?  

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
always  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  leadership 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment.  I  am  hap- 
py to  be  associated  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  and  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  is  the  truest  form 
of  foreign  aid  we  could  possibly  have. 
This  statement  is  made  with  full  defer- 
ence to  all  other  provisions  of  the  foreign 
aid  biU  because  two-thirds  of  the  world  s 
population  is  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  this  concentrate  for  edible  purposes. 
For  one  penny  a  day  we  can  give  10 
children  all  of  the  protein  that  they  need 
for  that  day. 

I  say  one  of  the  big  problems  that  the 
world  is  going  to  face  is  overpopulation 
and  hunger.  This  measure  would  provide 
one  way  of  giving  all  of  the  protein  re- 
quirements to  the  children  of  the  world 
who  are  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
This  is  an  apprdpriate  amendment.  I 
hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  accept 
it.  I  repeat:  This  is  the  truest  form  of 
foreign  aid  we  could  possibly  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  \^'iU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  of- 
fering the  pending  amendment  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  en- 
titled to  and  will  receive  the  plaudits  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, all  who  are  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing industry,  but  not  engaged  in  it,  and 


principally  those  who  want  to  make  a 
contribution  In  alleviating  hunger 
throughout  the  world. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  and  in  that 
statement  he  has  been  joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  perhaps  nothing  now 
available  to  us  offers  such  great  hopes 
in  making  available  protein  at  a  low  cost 
to  those  people  who  need  it  so  des- 
perately. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  great 
breakthrough  came  when  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  approved  a  proc- 
ess for  the  manufacture  of,^flsh  protein 
concentrate  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
Fi-om  now  on  we  shall  move  ahead  in  this 
area. 

Mr  President,  if  Senators  could  see, 
as  I  saw  last  year.,  when  hearings  were 
conducted  relating  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  fish  protein  concentrate 
demonstration  plants,  pictures  of  a  child 
in  a  hospital  taken  in  Peru,  they,  too, 
would  be  more  enthusiastic  for  this  pro- 
gram than  the  uninformed  could  pos- 
sibly be. 

A  baby  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  belly  ex- 
tended, and  wasting  away  in  other  parts 
of  the  bodv.  Pictures  were  taken  at  week- 
ly intervals  and  this  child  was  fed  fish 
protein  concentrate.  In  3  months  he  was 
a  healthy  baby,  a  thriving  baby.  This, 
of  course,  can  be  accomplished  wherever 
this  fish  protein  concen^te  is  made 
available. 

This  field  differs  from  so  many  others, 
I  think  the  problem  of  consumer  ac- 
ceptance will  be  negligible  because  the 
concentrate  is  testeless.  It  can  be  mixed 
with  rice,  for  example,  and  the  consumer 
does  not  even  know  he  is  receiving  pro- 
tein sufficient  to  maintain  his  body  m 
good  health. 

Thus  I  am  proud  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  offering  his  amendment 
and  I  trust  the  committee  will  accept  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
4  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  add  much 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said  in  regard  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment This  is  the  culmination  for  many 
of  us,  particularly  on  the  Commerce 
Committee,  who,  over  the  years,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  others,  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce a  protein  concentrate  with  a  pro- 
gram to  go  along  with  it.  We  had  a  long 
struggle  in  that  respect— and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  helped  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  struggle— with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Finally,  we  got 
them  to  place  their  seal  of  approval  that 
fish  flour  and  fish  concentrate  were  safe 
for  human  consumption. 

For  a  while,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration declared  that  if  too  much 
of  this  fish  concentrate  was  eaten,  the 
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might    turn    yellow.    They    said 

"  This  delayed  the  matter,  but 

we  suggested  that  children  suf- 

from  malnutrition  would  be  a  lot 

off  with  their  teeth  yeUowed  some- 

than  being  buried  in  the  ground 


1  we  got  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
'  tion  to  agree.  The  Senator  from 

^ [Mr.  Morse]  knows  about  this. 

passed  the  bill  in  which  we  began  ex- 

tation  on  how  to  make  tliis  fish 

X..  concentrate  as  cheaply  as  pos- 

from  fish  which  had  heretofore  not 

™.  fished  before,  such  as  hake. 

Junds  were  obtained  to  start  a  pilot 

It— one,  two,  three— whatever  it  may 

for  this  kind  of  job  so  that  the  fish 

concentrate  could  be  distributed 

tihJoughout  the  world. 

:  ii.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Se  lator  from  Washington  yield  at  that 

pont? 

At.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

:  dr.  PASTORE.  There  was  authoriza- 
tlc  a  for  two  pilot  plants,  and  funding  for 
on  5.  One  went  to  the  west  coast. 

rhe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
cones  from  the  east  coast,  was  instru- 
m  intal  In  seeing  that  the  sum  of  $435,000 
wi  a  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
EX  partment  of  the  Interior  for  the  second 
pi  ot  plant  which  we  hope  will  come  to 
ths  east  coast— preferably  to  Rhode 
Is  and.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  hope  there 
w  a  be  one  on  the  east  coast,  because 
w  len  we  talk  about  fishing  and  the  po- 
teiUal  Involved  here,  the  Senator  from 
W  Bwsachusetts  mentioned  the  Atlantic 
aJ  id  Pacific  Oceans.  So  that  I  think  this 
w  >uld  be  a  good  beginning  to  one  of  the 
fiiest  programs  in  the  whole  foreign 

ad  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  take  the  amendment.  I  hope  also 
tJ  lat  the  administrators  downtown,  when 
tJ  le  bill  Is  passed,  will  read  the  amend- 
n  lent  and  carry  out  its  provisions. 

It  wUl  be  a  great  step  forward,  even 
f  iT  domestic  use  of  these  products— fish 
flour,  fish  protein  concentrate— because 
1  has  a  great  potential. 

Accordingly,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Massachusetts  and  naturally 
j  >ln  him  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
1  lent.  However,  I  do  not  see  him  in  the 
<  ihamber  right  now.  That  must  mean  he 
convinced  he  should  take  it  without 

iiy  trouble.  ^      ..^      t 

Mr    KENNEDY   of  Massachusetts.   I 

I  hank  the  distinguished  chairman,  and, 

( if  course,  I  welCMne  his  support.  He  has 

ong  led  the  way  to  PDA  approval  of  FPC, 

md  Americans  and  all  the  world's  hun- 

!ry  peoples  will  be  better  off  for  his  ef- 

brts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
tfassachusetts  yldd? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Yes, 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
jreclation  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
:husetts  for  introducing  the  amendment. 
[  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be 
El  cosponsor  of  It,  because  it  Is,  I  think. 
El  sound  amendment. 


I  have  joined  the  Senators  from 
Alaska,  the  Senators  from  Washington, 
the  Senators  from  California,  and  many 
Senators  from  East  Coast  States,  in  sup- 
port of  this  idea  for  some  time,  as  we 
have  battled  away  in  Congress  to  get 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
the  building  of  pilot  plants  and  for  the 
development  of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  food  which  can  fill  the  hungry 
stomachs  of  so  many  people  in  this 
world.  ^       ^   .. 

I  have  visited  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  remember,  interestingly 
enough,  that  I  went  through  a  pilot  plant 
in  Peru  in  which  they  have  made  great 
strides  In  developing  fish  protein.  I  ob- 
served also  the  great  research  being 
made  in  India,  where  food  is  so  sorely 
needed.  There  is  a  greater  recognition  in 
the  great  population  centers  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  where  so  many  millions  of 
poverty-stricken  people  live,  that  here 
may  be  a  great  breakthrough  in  supply- 
ing nutritious  food  in  abundance. 

The  amendment  is  sound.  Without 
committing  myself  to  any  particular 
State.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  that  I  am 
all  for  funding  a  pilot  plant  on  the  east 
coast.  „^  . 

As  a  Senator  from  a  Western  State, 
I  express  to  him  our  appreciation  on  the 
west  coast  for  his  far-seeing  vision  in 
regard  to  the  need  to  develop  a  pilot 
plant  wherever  it  can  be  developed. 

Certainly,  they  should  have  one  on  the 
east  coast,  too. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  I  will  most  certainly  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  tells  me  perhaps 
there  should  be  one  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Issue  has  been  pending  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore We  all  remember  former  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  former  Senator 
Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts,  who  led  the 
fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  this 
kind  of  amendment  and  the  use  of  fish- 
flour  In  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  want  to  say,  before  I  discuss  it,  that 
I  do  not  expect  to  oppose  the  amendment 
because  It  is  for  a  pilot  project  and  a  test- 
ing program.  However,  in  the  background 
has  always  been  the  plan  of  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  to  take  the  fillet  from  the 
fish  and  grind  the  bones,  the  eyes,  and 
the  entrails  and  make  flour  from  it.  That 
was  the  original  concept. 

For  5  years,  from  1962  on,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  opposed  this 
vigorously.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  opposed 
it  despite  great  pressure  from  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  and  from  the  commercial 
fishing  interests  in  this  country. 

Of  course,  it  does  have  great  protein 
content.  We  hi  the  Midwest  buy  it.  We 
buy  the  refuse  from  the  fish  factories  and 
grind  It  down  and  mix  it  in  hog  food.  It 
has  great  protein  content  in  fattening  up 
our  hogs. 

I  do  not  question  its  merits,  but  I  hope 
the  time  will  not  come  when  we  will  con- 


tinue to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
food  product  included  in  a  foreign  aid 
program,  one  that  should  not  be  used 
unless  it  is  absolutely  sanitary,  and  abso- 
lutely clean. 

For  these  reasons,  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I,  at  least,  have  noticed 
what  we  are  doing  here  today.  I  hope 
that  after  the  amendment  has  been 
adopted  and  goes  into  effect,  that  we  will 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  use  of  this 
product  for  food  unless  it  meets  every 
test  as  a  sanitary  and  wholesome  food. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  wholesome 
cereal  and  animal  food  not  only  for  our 
own  people  but  to  feed  hungry  people  in 
less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  un- 
derstand that  on  February  2  of  this  year, 
FPC  was  finally  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  use  by  hu- 
mans in  the  United  States.  Many  Sena- 
tors, whose  concerns  are  for  the  adequate 
nutrition  of  Americans  and  the  world's 
people,  acclaimed  that  approval  as  a 
signal  step.  ^^^ 

Mr  CARLSON.  That  is  true.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  I  think  I  could 
say  that  they  approved  it  reluctantly,  but 
under  great  pressure  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  fisheries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  short  series  of  excerpts  of  mate- 
rials relathig  to  the  amendment  the 
Senate  has  just  accepted.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development,  February  1967 
utilizing  pood  resources  of  the  seas 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "Next  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  human 
famUy  is  the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  increase.  That  race  Is  now  being 

lost."  ,   ^. 

The  problem  and  a  solution 

Protein  malnutrition  afflicts  half  the  world 
population.  Vigorous  efforts  by  all  nations  are 
necessary  to  produce  food,  adequate  In  quan- 
tity and  quality,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
panding world  population  and  the  needs  or 
newly  developing  countries.  The  causes  of 
world  peace  and  individual  welfare  demand 
maximum  effort  from  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions. „ 

This  problem  directly  Impinges  on  our  Na- 
tion's interests,  and  these  facts  lie  behind  a 
long-standing  policy  to  wage  war  on  hunger. 
The  Imbalance  between  protein  supply  and 
requirements  is  so  serious  that  every  reason- 
able approach  is  required  to  correct  it.  Cereals 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  world's  protein,  but 
they  do  not  meet  the  quantitative  need,  nor 
contain  all  of  the  essential  amino  acids.  To 
provide  both  an  adequate  quantity  and  a 
proper  balance  of  amino  acids,  additional 
cheap  protein  sources  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment cereals. 

This  potential  of  the  sea  to  help  meet  a 
significant  fraction  of  worldwide  need  for 
protein  has  been  recognized  for  many  years, 
discussed  in  every  recent  study  on  oceanog- 
raphy, and  flagged  by  the  President's  Science 
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Advisory    Committee    as    deserving    highest 
priority  attention. 

Excerpt  From   the  Panel  on   World  Food 
SuppLT   OF  the   President's   Science   Ad- 
visory Committee,  May  1967 
the  fishery  potential  of  the  ocean 
W.    S.    Gilbert,    Patience    Act    1.    (1881): 
"There's  fish  In  the  sea,  no  doubt  of  it,  as 
good  as  ever  came  out  of  it." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  seas  contain  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  world  feeding.  Only 
a  few  dozen  of  the  20  to  25  thousand  species 
of  fish  are  used  directly  or  indirectly  as  food 
by  man. 

There   Is   little   doubt  that   the   potential 
productivity   of   fish   is   considerably   larger 
than  the   1964  harvest  of   56  million  tons. 
Many   species   are   not   harvested   today   for 
lack  of  specialized  gear  and  for  lack  of  a 
market;   yet,  many  of  these  species  are  not 
only  of  nutritive  value  equal  to  that  of  the 
few  that  are  presently  caught,  but  exist  in 
unknown  although  in  probably  vast  quan- 
tities. The  estimates  of  potential  fish  catch 
are  many  and  vary  widely,  mainly  due  to 
lack   of    adequate   data   and   understanding 
of  biological   processes  in  the  oceans.  It  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  their  range  and 
the  reasoning  employed  to  arrive  at  the  es- 
timates. Some,  although  made  quite  recently 
by  recognized  experts,  appear  to  be  too  low, 
some  others  appear  to  be  fantastically  high. 
It    Is    generally    agreed,    however,    that   the 
catch  of  fish  can  be  increased  markedly. 
population  growth  and  food  needs 
The  world  food  problem  Is  not  a  future 
threat.  It  is  here  now  and  it  must  be  solved 
within  the  next  two  decades.  If  it  is  solved 
during  this  time.  It  will  be  manageable  for 
the  years  thereafter. 

This  report,  then,  is  addressed  to  the  grim 
reality  of  the  food  shortage  that  will  occur 
during  the  next  20  years  (actually  t965/66 
to  1985/86)  before  programs  of  family-plan- 
ning can  be  expected  to  bring  about  long- 
term  amelioration  of  the  problem  by  reduc- 
ing world  population  growth. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  of  the  Panel  on 
Oceanography  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee:  Food  From  the  Sea 


introduction 
Adequate  nutrition  Is  prerequisite  to  all 
other  human  activities.  For  most  of  human- 
ity, life  Is  supported  by  a  diet  which  Is  large- 
ly. If  not  exclusively,  of  vegetable  origin.  Only 
In  the  developed  areas  is  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  calories  and  of  proteins  and  vitamins 
supplied  by  food  stuffs  of  animal  origin. 
Approximately  1.5  billion  persons,  largely  in 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones,  live  on 
diets  which  are  frequently  dominated  by  one 
staple  crop  although  occasionally  mixtures 
of  vegetables  and  cereals  are  available.  But 
many  vegetable  diets  fall  to  provide  protein 
either  of  the  quantity  or  the  quality  needed 
for  adequate  human  nutrition.  The  quality 
of  protein  depends  on  Its  composition  of 
amino  acids.  Vegetable  proteins  frequently 
are  absolutely  or  relatively  deficient  In  one 
or  another  of  the  ten  amino  acids  essential 
for  human  nutrition.  For  example,  corn  Is 
seriously  deficient  In  tryptophan  and  is  not 
adequate  In  lysine  content. 

Chronic  protein  deficiency,  the  conse- 
quence of  Inadequate  amino  acids  in  the  diet, 
is  a  serious  public  health  problem,  of  man. 
Combined  with  Infectious  diseases  whose  ef- 
fects It  magnifies,  this  form  of  malnutrition 
is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  period 
between  weaning  and  5  years  of  age  In  all 
countries  In  the  equatorial  zone.  Protein 
deficiency  accounts  for  as  high  as  50  percent 
of  deaths  at  these  ages.  Protein  deficiency 
also  limits  the  lifespan  and  productive  capac- 
ity of  adults.  If  these  peoples  are  to  be  as- 
sisted In  their  entry  Into  the  20th  century.  If 


they  are  to  be  offered  opportunity  on  the 
scale  available  to  developed  nations,  it  is 
Imperative  that  their  diets  be  Improved, 
particularly  with  respect  to  protein. 

Several  techniques  for  nutritional  Improve- 
ment are  apparent.  One  of  these  Is  to  re- 
distribute agricultural  products  to  assure 
that.  Instead  of  a  single  staple,  a  mixture  of 
vegetables  and  vegetable  products  with  a 
balanced  amino  acid  composition  Is  con- 
sumed regularly.  Experiments  are  In  progress 
but  to  accomplish  this  redistribution  on  a 
large  scale  would  be  an  enormous  task. 

The  second  technique  is  to  provide  a  nutri- 
tional supplement  of  10  to  20  grams  of  animal 
protein  per  day  to  a  predominantly  vegetable 
diet.  The  specific  animal  protein  is  of  little 
consequence.  Beef,  pork,  chicken,  rabbit,  fish, 
mollusks,  and  crustaceans — any  will  serve.  In 
fact,  if  man  Is  to  be  adequately  nourished, 
each  source  must  be  exploited  to  the  fullest. 
The  relative  inefficiency,  however,  of  con- 
verting agriculturally  produced  grains  and 
grasses  Into  animal  protein.  I.e.,  beef,  pork, 
or  chicken,  makes  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
use  these  animal  proteins  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  hungry  world  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

The  available  projected  growth  of  world 
population  Indicates  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  win  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  caloric 
needs  from  conventional  agrlculttire.  Ignor- 
ing   the    problem    of    providing    reasonable 
amounts  of  animal  protein.  For  example,  one 
estimate  states  that  "the  new  mouths  in  the 
underdeveloped   world   will   need   some   300 
million   tons   of   additional   grain   annually 
by  1980 — an  amount  approaching  the  pres- 
ent total  production  of  North  America  and 
Western      Europe      combined."      Obviously 
neither  our  present  surplus  farm  capacity 
nor  a  markedly  Increased  effort  here  and  In 
other    developed    countries    can    meet    the 
growing    nutritional    needs    of   the   world's 
population.  Before  long  a  major  portion  of 
the  food  supply  must  be  produced  In  the 
very  countries  where  It  Is  needed.  Unfor- 
tunately, experiences  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tions indicate  that  It  Is  difficult  to  upgrade 
local    agriculture    to    levels    of    production 
achieved  in  the  United  States  and  In  Western 
Europe.  Improvement  of  living  standards  in 
developing  nations  which  have  gained  po- 
litical Independence  but  have  yet  to  achieve 
Industrial  development  cannot  be  expected 
unless  their  people  are  adequately  nourished. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Panel  con- 
siders it  imperative  that  a  third  technique, 
full   exploitation   of    the   opportunities   for 
obtaining  food  from  the  sea,  be  attempted 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  opportunities 
are  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of 
the   nutritional   problem   In   the   world.    In 
1964,   the   world   fish   catch   contained   17.1 
billion   pounds    of   protein    (based   on   wet 
weight  of  fish  containing  15  percent  protein), 
an    amount    which    would    have    supplied 
slightly  more  than  10  grams  of  protein  per 
day  to  2  billion  Individuals,  and  would  have 
been  effective  in  eliminating  or  alleviating 
chronic  protein  deficiency  for  the  people  of 
the  equatorial  zones.  That  this  opportunity 
for  upgrading  nutrition  has  not  been  ade- 
quately exploited,  reflects  cultural  as  well  as 
economic    barriers,    falliu-e    of   distribution, 
and  Inefficiencies  of  vise. 


PROTEIN  production  IN  THE  SEA 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  400  billion 
tons  of  organic  material,  wet  weight,  are 
produced  annually  In  the  sea,  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  which  Is  harvested  by  man.  In 
the  sea,  as  on  land,  food  is  produced  by 
plants  that  utilize  energy  In  sunlight  to 
synthesize  organic  materials  from  Inorganic 
substances.  The  "grass"  of  the  sea,  com- 
posed of  microscopic  plants  (phytoplankton) 
Is  eaten  by  the  grazers  (zooplankton)  which 
In  turn  are  consumed  by  larger  animals  such 
as  fish.  This  is  the  food  chain  of  the  sea. 


Agriculture   to   be   highly   productive   re- 
quires continual  replenishment  of  plant  nu- 
trients through  artificial  fertilization.  In  the 
ocean,  nutrients  are  replenished  by  natural 
processes  such  as  regeneration  due  to  micro- 
bial  activities   and   Inflow   of   fresh    waters 
which  contain  nutrients  from  the  land  in- 
cluding agricultural  fertilizers  and  sewage. 
With  the  death  of  animal  and  plantllfe  In 
the  sea,  the  organisms  sink  and  are  decom- 
posed,  releasing  nutrients.  These  nutrients 
are  concentrated  in  bottom  waters  where,  due 
to  the  absence  of  light,  they  cannot  be  used 
for  photosynthesis.  In  areas  of  upwelUng,  the 
nutrlent-rlch  bottom  waters  are  brought  to 
the  surface  where  they  sustain  large  popula- 
tions of  phytoplankton.  Wherever  this  occurs, 
such  as  in  the  Humboldt  current  off  the  coast 
of  Peru,  phytoplankton  flourish  and  a  vigor- 
ous food  chain  Is  sustained,  leading  to  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  fish. 
the  world  fish  catch 
The  present  world  fish  catch  is  about  114 
billion  pounds.  The  magnitude  of  the  catch 
Is    dependent    upon    many    factors,    among 
which  are  the  rate  of  production  of  fish  in  a 
given  area  and  Intensity  of  harvest.  These 
factors  vary  lor  different  species  and  for  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  ocean.  The  catch  Increased 
from  60.5  billion  to  114  billion  pounds  In  the 
last  10  years.  It  Is  uncertain  how  large  a  crop 
can   be   harvest^.   The   most  dramatic   In- 
stances of  Increased  catches  In  recent  years 
have  resulted  from  finding  new  fishery  stocks. 
Indeed,  the  most  dramatic  has  been  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  where  a  catch  of  20  billion 
pounds  of  anchovy  was  taken  In  1964  whereas 
10  years  previously  the  catch  had  only  been 
2  percent  of  that  amount.  Even  though  rela- 
tively primitive  techniques  are  used  for  har- 
vesting anchovy,  the  resource  may  have  been 
overfished  and  the  Peruvian  government  has 
this  year  restricted  the  catch  to   15  billion 
pounds  as  a  step  to  assure  a  continuing  and 
stable  harvest. 

The  U.S.  fish  catch  for  the  last  30  years  has 
been  about  6  billion  pounds  which  does  not 
Include  sport  fishery  catches.  The  sport  fish- 
ery catch  In  coastal  and  marine  waters  was 
estimated  at  590  million  pounds  In  1960. 

Additional  resources  are  present  In  waters 
off  the  U.S.  coasts.  It  Is  esUmated  that  a 
standing  crop  of  about  15  billion  pounds  of 
hake  and  anchovy  is  present  in  the  Cali- 
fornia current  off  the  coasts  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  Until  recently,  this 
resource  has  not  been  utilized  because,  for 
one  reason,  anchovy  are  food  for  sport 
fishes,  and  sportsmen  are  concerned  that  in- 
tensive fishing  on  anchovy  might  disrupt 
sporty  fishery  populations.  An  agreement  has 
now  been  worked  out  by  the  California  Pish 
and  Game  Commission  to  aUow  some  150 
million  pounds  to  be  harvested  In  1966  for 
processing  Into  flshmeal  and  oil.  If  properly 
managed,  these  hake  and  anchovy  popula- 
tions might  yield  an  annual  catch  of  2  or 
3  billion  pounds. 

Fishery  resources  In  all  part*  of  the  world, 
especially  in  those  areas  near  populations 
with  protein  deficiencies,  have  not  been 
studied  as  thoroughly  as  those  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Current.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  maximum  harvest  and  the 
amount  of  food  potenUal  now  present  In  the 
world's  oceans.  Some  estimates  indicate  that 
the  worid's  fish  catch  might  be  increased 
three  or  four  times.  More  optimistic  esti- 
mates predict  a  tenfold  increase.  One  per- 
tinent fact  is  that  the  fish  catch  in  the  last 
20  years  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  world's  population. 

utilization  or  fish  for  human  consumption 
Whereas  certain  fishes  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket directly  for  human  consumption,  a  large 
fraction  of  the  total  fish  catch  Is  not  utilized 
directly  by  man.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
fishes  of  relatively  moderate  and  sinaU  size— 
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anchovy,  menhaden,  and  hake — ^whlch 

\  angbt  to  great  numbers  by  simple  trawl- 

aad  Mining  procedurea.  Thee*  "IndiM- 

flab-  ai«  prooesaed  for  oU  and  aahmeai. 

-seal  la  uaed  aa  a  high  ivoteln  aource 

poultry  and   Uveatock  feeda.  From  the 

at  of  human  nirtrttion,  thla  uae  la 

_  beeauae  some  of  the  protein  In  flah 

In  ita  conversion  to  poultry  and  llve- 

„._  proteto. 

N  vertheleaa,  the  problems  of  stcK^ge  and 
ortatlon.  rapid  spoUage,  costs  of  proc- 
fTti^ii  flah.  and  the  cultural  habits  of 
people,  make  It  apparent  that  only  a 
fraction  can  be  utilized  directly  as  food 
1.  The  ma}or  portion  of  the  catch,  such 
small  slsed  fish  which  abound  In  the 
A>ldt  Current  or  off  the  California  coeat. 
™.  be  processed  Into  a  form  which  la  readl- 
a  X)red  and  tran^wrted  and  acceptable  as 
by  peoples  of  many  cultures.  The  Bureau 
immerclal  PlBberies  has  developed  a  sol- 
extraction  process  for  preparation  of  a 
je    protein    concentrate    from    various 
ee  of  hake.  The  resultant  product,  which 
percent  protein.  Is  highly  nutritious  and 
at  tasteless  and  odorless.  It  Is  estimated 
thla  material  can  be  produced  commer- 
for  about  25  cents  per  pound.  A  ton  of 
when  procesaed  ylelda  320  pounds  of 
containing  about  250  pounds  of 

.    animal  protein  supplement  of  10 

per  day  for  30  people  at  a  cost  of  12 
u,_'8on  annually. 

. ,  is  unclear  how  many  other  species  of 

1  nala   In   the   oceans   might   be   utilized 

sin  llarly.  Intensive  exploration  and  research 

»rtlflclal  cTiltlvatlon  of  marine  organlsma 

mil  ht  wen  lead  to  new  sources  of  such  pro- 

li  L  concentrates. 

1  here  remains,  however,  the  very  serious 

pre  blem  of  getting  the  people  In  some  under- 

natlona  to  accept  marine  protein 

es.  The  few  attempts  which  are 

.  to  the  Panel  have  not  been  successful, 
the  problem  of  protein  malnutrition  Is 
acute  In  young  children.  It  would  ap- 
that  a  great  and  Important  opjwrtunlty 
islng  marine  protein  concentrate  Is  being 
■looked,  rortmcatlon  of  processed  foods 
children  of  the  "breakfast  cereal"  type, 
with  marine  protein  concentrate,  should  be 
ac<  eptable  to  young  children  and  also  invalu- 
e  m  protecting  their  health. 
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Ex  :xiiPTS  Pbok  a  Lrrr««  Prnon  th«  Admihis- 

'  'BATOa  OF  TBX   ACENCT    FOB   INTXKNATIONAL 
]  >ITXL07MKNT 

AUGX7BT  16,  1967. 
Hck.  Evwijui  M.  Kkmnzdt, 
U.  I.  Senate. 
W(  3hiiifft(m,  D.C. 

)XAs  SxifATOa  KzmrxDT:  Thank  you  for 
yo  a  letter  of  Auguat  14  and  your  support  for 
th  >  Pood  from  the  Sea  Program. 

i.IJ3.  would  welcome  explicit  Congres- 
fei(  nal  endorsement  for  thla  program.  The 
an  lendment  to  the  Foreign  Aasistance  Act 
th  kt  you  are  conalderlng  Introducing  would 
pr>vide  support  and  encouragement  for  a 
pi  Jgram  that  In  years  to  come  should  prove 
▼e  7  uaefnl  In  helping  to  solve  the  world  food 
pr  >blem. 

t  am  enclosing  a  report  on  the  flsh  protein 
CO  icentrate  program  that  you  requested.   I 
w<  uld  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
ycfi  might  have. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.I.lAM  S.  GAtTD. 


E:(czitPTS    Pbom    a    Rzpobt    on    AID'S    Fish 

PaOTKIN    CONCXNTRATX    PKOGRAM 

1.  AID  has  lead  agency  rebponslbiUty  for 
ir  iplementlng  the  Food  from  the  Sea  Pro- 
gi  tm.  The  responsible  oflSce  is  the  War  on 
H  mger.  Food  from  the  Sea  Service.  Technical 
bi  ckatopplng  will  be  supplied  by  Interior's 
B  ireau  of  Commercial  Flaberlea  (BCF) . 

2.  On  AugTiat  9,  1967,  an  alrgram  was  sent 


to  USAID  missions  acroes  the  world,  noting 
that  "Plana  are  being  developed  to  exploit 
the  special  c^portunltles  available  as  a  result 
of  applied  research  by  BCF  that  haa  refined 
a  relatively  simple  procesa  for  extracting  low- 
cost  animal  protein  from  the  lesher  used  flsh 
of  the  sea.  Whole  hake  and  other  edible 
species  can  be  converted  Into  a  nutritious 
and  wholesome  fish  protein  concentrate 
(FPC) .  PPC  Is  bacterlologlcally  and  biochem- 
ically safe,  and  stable  without  refrigeration 
or  other  special  handling.  For  example.  It  can 
be  Incorporated  Into  cereal  products  at  a  five 
to  ten  percent  level  with  no  detectable 
'fishy'  flavor.  Its  protein  Is  easily  digestible 
and  biologically  available.  Ten  grams  will 
provide  adequate  animal  protein  to  meet  the 
daily  requirements  of  one  child,  at  an  esti- 
mated dally  cost  of  less  than  one  penny." 

3.  The  salient  features  of  the  FPC  program 
are  these : 

a.  Develop  commercial  process,  for  pro- 
ducing FI>C,  Including  research  to  improve 
the  present  process  and  make  it  more  eco- 
UMnical  and  suitable  for  other  species;  also 
Included:  research  on  food  technology,  re- 
search on  problems  of  toxic  flsh,  and  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  guidelines  to  foster 
stringent  quality  control.  Design,  construc- 
tion, leasing,  and  operation  of  the  authorized 
domestic  U3.  pilot  plants  by  BCF  are  part  of 
this  development; 

b.  Establish  a  viable  commercial  PPC  sys- 
tem in  at  least  one  protein-deficient  country; 

4.  Present  plans  envision  demonstrations 
in  three  less  developed  countries.  War  on 
Hiinger's  Food  from  the  Sea  Service  is  work- 
ing with  BCF  and  regional  bureaus  of  A.I.D. 
to  Identify  candidate  LDCs  using  available 
data.  By  seperate  alrgram,  Missions  to  candi- 
date LDCs  will  be  asked  for  comments,  and 
concurrence  in  visit  of  an  A.I.D.  team  In 
September  or  October.  The  purpose  of  tesun 
visits  la  to  review  the  program  in  detail  with 
the  A.IJ}.  Mission  and  host  government,  and 
obtain  information  necessary  for  final  nom- 
inations of  three  demonstration  LDCs. 

5.  A.IX)  la  planning  to  modify  the  present 
blended  food  formulas  added  to  enhance  the 
nutritional  qiiallty  of  Food  for  Freedom  com- 
modities shipped  abroad  under  donation  pro- 
grama.  This  will  be  done  by  including  a  two 
percent  component  c*  FPC,  the  mlnlmxmi 
level  of  meaningful  additional  Input  from  a 
nutritional  and  economic  standpoint.  This 
will  be  the  first  utilization  of  Food  from 
the  Sea  In  the  Food  for  Freedom  program 
but  by  Its  use  the  amlno-acld  balance  of  the 
formulated  blended  foods  presently  used  in 
the  program  wll  be  Improved.  Funding  for 
this  project  is  estimated  at  $1.2  million  In  FT 
1968.  and  $2  million  In  FY  1969. 

6.  While  no  final  determinations  have  been 
made  to  date,  AJ.D.  is  considering,  in  Its 
plans  to  set  up  three  pilot  PPC  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  developing  nations,  areas  of 
Central  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
It  Is  felt  that  one  demonstration  project  in 
each  region  would  help  spark  Interest 
throughout  each  of  these  geographical  areas. 

Excerpt  Fbom  an  Am  DescHnTioN  or  thk 
Was   on   Httnger 

The  race  between  food  demand  and  pro- 
duction in  the  less-developed  countries  Is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time. 

The  War  on  Hunger  Is  a  coordinated  VS. 
effort  to  help  less-developed  countries 
(LDCs)  meet  this  challenge.  The  two  major 
programs  that  carry  out  the  War  on  Hunger 
are: 

The  AJJD.  program,  which  furnishes  U.S. 
skills  aoid  conunoditles  to  enable  the  LDCs 
grow  more  of  their  own  food  and  which 
helps  LOCs  develop  and  carry  out  family 
planning  programs; 

Food  for  Freedom,  which  usee  U.S.  food 
supplies  to  help  LDCs  meet  today's  food 
deficits. 


Under  both  these  programs,  U.S.  assistance 
la  conditioned  on  the  recipients'  taking  ade- 
quate self-help  measures  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

The  proposed  FT  1968,  A.I.D.  program 
gives  highest  priority  to  the  War  on  Hunger. 
In  FY  1968  •746  million  of  the  A.IX).  pro- 
gram— compared  to  $504  million  In  FY 
1967 — will  support  efforts  to  help  LDCs  In- 
crease their  food  production.  In  addition, 
A.I.D.  has  set  a  target  of  $20  million  for 
family  planning  activities,  and  hopes  to  allo- 
cate $7  million  for  nutrition  and  child  feed- 
ing services. 

To  give  added  emphasis  to  the  War  on 
Hunger  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  proper 
balance  between  food,  family  planning,  nu- 
trition and  agricultural  development  as- 
sistance, there  has  been  created  in  A.I.D.  a 
central  staff  office  devoted  to  the  War  on 
Hunger.  This  new  office  will  be  a  central 
point  of  leadership  and  coordination  in 
A.I.D.'s  assault  on  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion In  the  developing  nations. 

THK    FOOD    SHOBTACE 

The  shortage  of  food  results  primarily 
from  increases  in  both  population  and  per 
capita  Income  in  the  LDCs.  Population 
growth  rates  (2^2  to  3%  a  year)  have  out- 
paced increases  in  food  production.  As  a  re- 
sult, on  a  wwld-wide  basis,  per  capita  food 
production  has  decreased  even  though  total 
food  production  has  Increased. 

Even  with  the  best  possible  progress  in 
family  planning,  the  demand  for  food  will 
increase  during  the  next  two  decades.  This 
demand  can  be  met  only  by  higher  produc- 
tion in  the  LDCs.  Surpluses  in  the  developed 
countries  are  no  longer  available  to  cover 
the  food  deficit.  United  States'  grain  stocks, 
for  example,  are  down  to  a  level  that  is  nec- 
essary for  domestic  reserves.  From  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  our  idle  cropland  has  been 
put  back  into  production  to  help  cover  the 
growing  deficit.  When  the  Idle  cropland  la  all 
In  use,  there  wlU  be  no  more  reserves  avail- 
able. 

If  the  less-developed  countries  do  not  in- 
crease their  food  production: 

We  will  witness  famines  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition; 

Social  and  political  unrest  will  grow — un- 
like their  ancestors,  people  today  will  not 
resign  themselves  to  silent  suffering  or  star- 
vation; and 

Economic  and  social  development  will  be 
stifled. 

A  healthy  agricultural  sector.  In  addition 
to  supplying  people  with  an  adequate  diet, 
can  make  two  additional  contributions  to 
development.  First,  It  can  supply  capital  and 
labor  to  the  non-agricultural  sectors.  Sec- 
ond, it  can  earn  foreign  exchange  to  finance 
needed  Imports  of  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  agricultural  sector  can  perform  these 
functions  only  if  it  can  generate  a  liigher 
level  of  output.  Resources  cannot  be  released 
from  agriculture  if  they  are  all  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  domestic  food  supply  and  if  no  al- 
ternative employment  opportunity  exists  out- 
side of  agriculture.  Industrial  production  will 
be  unprofitable  if  food  Is  scarce  and  food 
prices  are  high. 

sonrnoN 

In  conjunction  with  appropriate  family 
planning  programs,  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries mxist  Increase  the  productivity  of  land 
now  under  cultivation  if  higher  and  better 
per  capita  food  consximptlon  Is  to  be 
achieved.  Many  countries  cannot  appreciably 
Increase  the  land  area  under  cultivation  be- 
cause most  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  the 
world  does  not  have  the  right  soils  or  suffi- 
cient rainfall  to  support  agriculture.  (The 
major  hope  for  expanding  the  amount  of 
land  under  cultivation  Is  Irrigation  of  desert 
areas,  particularly  in  Northern  Africa) . 
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FOOD    AH) NUTRITION 


The  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  introduces 
major  changes  in  the  terms  governing  the 
allocation  of  U.S.  food  assistance.  The  Act 
calls  for  a  transition  to  dollar  loans  and  sets 
up  self-help  requirements  for  the  recipient 
countries  ensuring  that  they  will  undertake 
policies  conducive  to  increasing  their  capac- 
ity to  feed  themselves. 

Food  aid  represents  an  additional  resource 
to  the  developing  country.  It  can  be  used  to 
compensate  unemployed  workers  for  work 
on  agricultural  projects.  In  addition,  food 
aid  can  be  used  to  release  domestic  resources 
that  are  employed  producing  products  that 
are  replaced  by  Imported  food.  These  re- 
leased resources  can  be  reemployed  in  other 
agricultural  projects.  Specifically,  local  cur- 
rency generated  from  food  aid  sales  can  be 
used  to  cover  the  local  costs  of  agriculture 
projects.  Of  course,  care  must  be  exercised 
that  food  aid  does  not  substitute  for  products 
that  can  be  produced  efficiently  In  the  host 
country.  Such  a  result  would  Inhibit  agricul- 
tural development. 

More   than   ever   before,   children   became 
the  major  target  of  the  Pood  for  Freedom 
effort    during    the    past   year— both    in    the 
number  fed  and  the  quality  of  the  food  dis- 
tributed. Of  the  102  mllUon  people  receiving 
ITS   foods  under  the  donations  program,  82 
mllilon— 81%— were  children  who  received, 
through     school     or     pre-school     programs, 
either  a  daily  hot  meal  or  an  Important  nu- 
tritional   supplement    to    Inadequate    daily 
home   diet.   During   the   year  a   number   of 
countries    made     appreciable     advances    in 
assuming  greater  financial  responsibility  for 
these   feeding   programs.   And,    In    order   to 
achieve  greatest  benefit  from  the  food  avail- 
able for  the  world's  children,  programs  were 
cut  back  in  those  countries  where  govern- 
ment or  community  cooperation  had  clearly 
failed  to  measure  up  to  A.I.D.  standards  and 
in   all    country    programs,    the    criterion    of 
mftvimum  individual  need  was  more  strin- 
gently observed.  _      ^,      ^ 
An  important  new  step  forward  In  direct 
participation  by  private  industry  now  ready 
for    implementation    Is    the    "High    Protein 
Commercial    Pood    Studies    Program^ '    This 
win  constitute  help  by  A.IX).  to  efforts  of 
private  food  processing  companies  to  produce 
high-protein  foods  for  better  nutrition  in  the 
developing   countries.    Through   a   series   of 
contracts  with  private  U.S.  companies,  A.I.D. 
win  assist  in   market   surveys   and  product 
testing,  whHe  the  private  firms  win  have  re- 
sponslblllty   for   product   development.   The 
Initial  market  targets  for  these  commercially 
produced  and  distributed  foods  will  be  urban 
populations  In  the  developing  countries  who 
obtain  their  food  only  through  purchase  and 
lor  whom  Inexpensive,  nutritious  foods  are 
not  now  reasonably  available. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  flsh 
protein  concentrate  can  make  toward  help- 
ing close  the  "protein  gap,"  A.I.D.  has  taken 
an  active  role  in  cooperation  with  other  XJ.b. 
agencies  in  determining  the  most  feasible 
arrangement  under  which  flsh  protein  avail- 
ability can  be  maximized. 

RESEARCH 

A.I.D.  has  expanded  its  research  effort  in 
the  past  year  in  areas  related  to  the  War  on 
Hunger.  Obligations  for  research  being  con- 
ducted for  A.I.D.  by  U.S.  universities  and 
other  government  agencies  increased  16%, 
from  $4,039,000  in  FY  1965  to  $4,692,000  In 
FY  1966.  In  addition,  many  missions  and  two 
regions  have  negotiated  or  are  negotiating 
contracts  for  research  designed  to  Improve 
food  production  techniques  and  to  develop 
new  knowledge  on  tropical  agriculture.  When 
finally  signed,  the  contracts  under  negotia- 
tion by  the  missions  and  regions  will  much 
more  than  double  the  FY  1965  research  ef- 
fort. These  new  research  projects  deal  with 
a  wide  range  of  activities:  from  nutrition 
and  malnutrition  to  mechanized  farming; 
from  the  use  of  sorghum  as  human  food  to 


livestock  diseases;  from  vegetable  produc- 
tion to  larg'j-scale  farming;  and  from  sys- 
tems analysis  to  village  processing  of  food 
products. 

New  areas  for  research,  such  as  food  from 
the  sea,"  the  use  of  new  plants  and  materials 
lor  human  nutrition,  and  new  processing 
methods  are  being  explored  for  further  con- 
sideration. 


UNANIMOXJS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  interested  parties 
and  the  leadership  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  beginning 
right  now,  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Senators  Morse,  Gruening,  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Cooper,  Sparkman,  and 
DoMiNicK  be  on  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  each  amendment,  and  any 
amendment  thereto,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponents  of  the  amendments  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  am  willing  to  consent  to  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senators  named  by  the  majority  leader. 
It  is  my  understanding  the  agreement 
will  not  Involve  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments  which  might  seek  to  revive 
in  some  form  the  controversy  of  yester- 
day in  connection  with  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  or  certain  policies  in  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  would  not  be 
included.  They  would  have  to  stand  on 
their  own  bottom. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senators  named  in  the 
proposed  agreement  are  amendments 
that  do  not  involve  these  great  areas  of 

controversy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  unanimous-consent,  later  reduced 
to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  1872,  a  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
be  proposed  by  Senators  Morse,  Gruening, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Cooper,  Pearson, 
Sparkman,  Dominick,  and  one  by  Senator 
jAvrrs  (No.  257)  and  any  amendment  there- 
to be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  authors  of  such  amend- 
ments and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Committees 
may  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 

row 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  IN  EFFECT  AFTER 
PRAYER  AND  APPROVAL  OF  JOUR- 
NAL TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  limita- 
tion begin  after  the  prayer  and  approval 
of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  on  tomor- 
row's limitation.  Tonight's  limitation  ap- 
plies now.  

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  To  whom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  find  out  whether  we  are 
operating  imder  a  time  limitation  at  the 
present  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  as  soon  as  an  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  ready  to  offer 

one.  .      ^    .. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  be  recog- 
nized when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  concluded  his  statement. 
order  of  business 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  Inform  the  Senate  about 
what  the  plans  are  for  these  amend- 
ments and  whether  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  any  amendments  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  We  hope  to 
vote  on  one  or  two  amendments  tonight. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  send  to  the  desk,  before  we  re- 
cess or  adjourn  tonight,  a  series  of 
amendments  to  be  printed  and  Ue  on  the 
desk  so  they  will  be  in  printed  form 
when  I  call  them  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  how  the  Defense  Department 
is  taking  over  many  functions  that  were 
originally  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  our  military  aid  program. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  military 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1964  totaled  $1 
billion.  This  was  the  sum  that  the  Clay 
Committee,  which  reported  to  President 
Kennedy,  felt  should  be  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  made  available  for  mili- 
tary aid. 

In  1965,  the  sum  Inched  upward,  with 
our  step-up  of  activities  in  South  Viet- 
nam, to  $1,130  milUon,  which  included 
$75  million  made  avaUable  under  the 
special  authority  of  section  510  of  the 
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as 


Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961, 
ai  nended. 

In  fiscal  year  19fMJ,  s  total  of  $1,855.9 
m  Llllon  was  appropriated  for  military  as- 
sl  itance.  $1,170  million  was  made  avall- 
al  Oe  in  the  foreign  assistance  ^propri- 
aiions  bill,  $300  million  was  appropri- 
ai  ed  under  the  authority  of  section  510, 
a:  Id  for  the  first  time,  $185.9  million  was 
aj  »proprl»ted  to  the  Department  of  De- 
f(  nse.  The  money  made  available  to  the 
D  apartment  of  Defense  was  actually  ap- 
p  oprlated  in  the  supplemental  defense 
b  11  of  1966.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  it  is 
p  )inted  out  on  page  27 : 

8«otlon  103  also  provides  tbat  the  unex- 
p  inded  iMQ&ncea  of  funds  heretofore  allocated 
a  traiuferred  by  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
t)  ry  of  Defeiue  for  military  aasUtance  to  sup- 
p  )rt  Yietnameee  and  other  Free  World  Forces 
li  Vietnam  shall  be  transferred  to  any  ap- 
p  'oprlatlon  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Vvpvrtment  at  Defense,  Including  military 
©  instruction,  to  be  merged  with  the  appro- 
p  -latlon  to  which  transferred. 

This  referred  solely  and  wholly  to 
Sputh  ■\^etnam.  I  continue  the  quotation : 
This  limited  merger  of  funding  of  support 
allied  forces  with  that  of  our  own  forces 
J  igaged  In  the  same  areas  and  for  the  same 
p  Lirposea  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  cum- 
ta  nraome,  time-consuming,  and  InefiBclent 
p  irallel  and  separate  financial  and  logistics 
v  vtema  In  the  combat  zone.  The  miUtary 
a  Mistanc«  program  would  continue  to  be 
li  glslated  separately  for  activlUes  not  asso- 
c  ate<t  with  Vietnam. 


o: 
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In  fiscal  year  1967,  military  assistance 

flkyiYX^eted  to  $2,168.7  million.  Of  this 

e  jm  $792  million  was  appropriated  in  the 

legular  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 

ind  the  balance  of  $1,326.7  million  was 

I  pproprlated  In  the  regular  Department 

( f  Defense  bill.  Thus  for  the  second  year, 

\  tie  Department  of  Defense  had  appro- 

]  dated  to  it  the  funds  that  were  to  be 

lised  to  finance  the  operations  of  the 

I  louth  Vietnamese  forces  and  other  free 

1  rorld  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Having 

1  ilaced  its  nose  well  under  the  tent,  the 

]  )epartment  of  Defense  got  real  bold  and 

i  a  the  President's  1968  budget  presenta- 

1 1on,  it  was  proposed  that  additional 

Items  of  the  military  aid  program  be 

ransf erred  from  the  regular  foreign  aid 

I  appropriations  bill  to  the  Department  of 

;  defense  appropriations  bUl.   Following 

his  pattern,  a  total  of  $1,526.2  million 

ras  requested  for  military  aid  to  the 

3outh  Vietnamese  forces  and  free  world 

orces  In  Vietnam,  for  Laos  and  Thailand, 

or  international  military  headquarters, 

md  for  NATO  Infrastructure  in  the  reg- 

jlar  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 

;lons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  passing,  that  when  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  was  considered 
ast  week,  I  called  this  situation  to  the 
ittention  of  the  committee,  and  I  made 
aji  effort  to  have  the  sum  which  was  re- 
quested for  International  Military  Head- 
quarters deleted  from  the  bill  because  I 
thought  it  properly  belonged  in  the  regu- 
lar foreign  aid  WU.  I  was  shouted  down 
by  the  committee. 

I  notice  here  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  a 
siun  sufBdent  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  intemstional  military  headquar- 


ters of  $24.1  million,  and  also  the  sum 
of  $60  million  for  NATO  infrastructure. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  when  the  De- 
fense appropriation  t^l  is  considered 
shortly,  the  item  I  have  just  mentioned; 
namely  the  $24.1  million  for  interna- 
tional military  headquarters,  be  deleted 
from  that  bill,  I  also  hope  that  the  $60 
million  for  NATO  Infrastructure  which 
is  presently  contained  In  the  military 
construction  appropriation  be  stricken 
from  that  bill  and  handled  as  we  have 
handled  it  in  the  past,  through  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  which  is  processed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  just 
mentioned,  which  the  committee  wrote 
Into  the  foreign  aid  bill,  that  this  sub- 
ject has  always  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  believe  the  committee  was  of  one 
mind  that  we  should  continue  to  keep  the 
subject  within  our  jurisdiction. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  pull  away  part  of 
the  program  we  have  had  over  the  years, 
and  our  members  voted  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  my  reason  for  insisting  that  these 
items  remain  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is,  as  I  have  stated 
earlier,  that  the  Defense  Department 
contains  men  who  are  big  spenders,  and 
Congress  will  rue  the  day  when  it  permits 
any  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  That  is  why  I  insist  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  retain 
jurisdiction  over  these  items. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  what  has  hap- 
pened to  these  military  sissistance  ap- 
propriations, as  I  pointed  out  awhile 
ago,  in  the  supplemental  defense  bill  of 
1966,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  handled  the  bill  agreed  to  let  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  operate  in  South 
Vietnam  be  appropriated  in  the  regular 
defense  appropriation  bill.  The  reason 
for  that  was  expressed  in  the  report — 
that  the  merger  of  that  appropriation 
with  other  defense  expenditures  should 
be  made  in  the  area  where  the  war  was 
being  conducted.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  may  be  good  reasons  to 
have  it  done  that  way. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  has  included  not  only  the  expend- 
itures to  be  made  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  those  in  Laos  and  Thailand  as  well. 
Personally,  I  do  not  desire  that  that  con- 
tinue, and  I  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  in  fiscal  year 
1968  $1,526.2  million  was  requested  for 
military  assistance  which  was  to  be 
covered  in  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

The  sum  of  $596  million  was  re- 
quested for  military  assistance  in  the 
regiUar  foreign  aid  budget,  thus  making 
a  total  of  $2,122.2  million  requested  for 
military  aid  in  fiscal  year  1968.  At  the 


rate  the  DOD  has  been  nibbling  away  at 
taking  over  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, it  would  appear  that  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  entire  program  will 
be  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Once  this  hap- 
pens, Mr.  President,  the  sum  for  military 
assistance  will  become  lost  in  the  De- 
fense budget.  And  even  if  it  can  be  found, 
the  argument  will  be  advanced  that  the 
sum  requested  is  for  our  own  Nation's 
defense  since  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
entire  Defense  budget. 

To  indicate  how  the  appropriations 
have  been  increasing  in  ^he  last  2  years, 
I  should  like  to  go  back  to  fiscal  year  1964, 
when  the  entire  amount  for  mlltary  as- 
sistance in  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  re- 
duced to  $1  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  it  was  increased, 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  to  $1,130,- 
000.000.  In  1966,  it  was  increased  further 
to  $1,470,000,000,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
$185.9  million  was  included  for  military 
assistance  in  tht  Defense  bill. 

For  1967,  Mr.  President,  the  amount 
appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  was  $792  million.  In  contrast  to 
$1.3767  billion  of  military  assistanca  in- 
cluded in  the  Defense  bill.  And,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  1968,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  only  $596  million  of  that  huge  sum 
of  $2,122,000,000  was  provided  for  under 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  whereas,  under  mili- 
tary assistance  in  the  Defense  bUl,  they 
have  taken  over  $1.5262  billion.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  Is  unconscionable  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  over  this 
way,  without  any  instructions  from  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  document  from  which  I  have 
been  reading,  entitled  "Appropriations, 
Military  Assistance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


llnmilUons  of  dollars) 

Military 

Military 

assist- 

assist- 

Total 

ance  in 

ance  in 

military 

toreign 

defense 

assisUnce 

aid  biU 

bill 

nscal  year  1964 1.000.0    1.000.0 

Fiscal  Jear  1965 'LIM-S    avi  \'lfA 

Fiscal  Jear  1966 M.470.0  185.9  1.655.9 

Fiscal  Jear  1967 792.0  1,376.7  2.  M.7 

Fiscal  year  1968 596.0  11,526.2  2,122.2 

'Includes  J75,000,000  used  under  "Special  authority"  of  sec. 

!  Includes  $300,000,000  used  under  "Special  authority"  of 
sec  510 
s  Budget  estimate:  Appropriations  bill  still  in  process. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Also,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  tabulations  showing  the 
total  amount  of  military  assistance  given 
to  various  countries  from  1950  to  I960, 
naming  the  countries,  and.  In  detail,  the 
miliUry  assistance  expenditures  from 
1961  through  1966,  and  the  names  of 
the  various  countries  receiving  such 
Eissistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(Millions  of  dollars) 
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Country 


Far  East: 

Cambodia 

China,  Republic  of 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea - 

Malaysia,  Federation 

of 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Far  East  ares 

Far  East  total 

Near  East: 
Afghanistan 

Greece 

Iran... 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Yemen 

NESAarea 

Near  East  total. 

Europe: 

Belgium 

Denmark.— 

France. 

Germany 

Italy 

Luxembourg. 
Netherlands. 
Norway 
Portugal 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Europe  area 


Country 


Africa— Continued 

Ethiopia 

Ghana. 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast... 

Liberia 

Libya 

Mali 

Morocco - 

Niger - 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sudan 

Tunisia 

Upper  Volta... 
Africa  area... 


I95O-60     1961 


34.5 


.1 
2.3 


Africa  total. 


Latin  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile --■ 

Colombia.. - 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba - 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico — 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru - 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Latin  America  area. 

Latin  America 
total 


1962 


37.2 


6.0 


.3 

.3 

.1 

2.1 


(•) 
2.7 


1963 


10.9 
(•) 

""'.1 

.4 
1.3 

.7 
1.5 

.1 

^•N 

^2.'3 

.1 


10. 9f 
(•) 

■(•) 

1.2 

.4 
.1 

6.1 
(•) 
(•) 

1.6 
(•) 

5.7 

(•> 


1964 


10.3 


.7 
1.5 

.2 
6.0 


1965       1966     1950-66 


.2 
3.5 


8.31 
■(•)| 

""•51' 
2.21 

d 


10.7 

""".'7 

"  .6 

1.7 

.5 

3.1 


.3 
.1 
(•) 

.9 

(•) 


11.5 


.1 

.4 

97.4 

32.1 

22.1 

(•) 

10.4 

6.1 

15.2 

^^9 

1.8 

.8 


1.3 


26.9! 
19.11 


17.8       26.1       27.9       17.4 


.5 

.4 

23.91 

4.0, 

3.2 

.1 

.1 

(•) 

2.0 
.2 

.4 
.6 
.3 


3.1! 


t 
2 
(*) 

1.0 


1.2 
2.2 
19.3 
7.9 
6.8 
.1 

2.3 
.6 

1.3 
.5 

1.5 

'.3 

1.0 

.3 

4.  el 

3.4 

.5 

1.1 


1.0 
2.4 

10.  oi 
6.0; 

8.3 

.6 

2.6 

i.ol 

.2 
1.6 

.7 

.5! 

5.2 
2.1 
1.0 
1.8 


1.5 

3.2| 
9.1 
7.8 
6.2 
.5 

'i.5 

2.5 

.9 

1.4 


.3 

•1 
.3 
•5 
(•) 


91.6 

.1 

3.7 
9.8 

2.1 

21.5 

.1 

.8 

2.4 

.4 

15.6 

.1 


22. 2       ICO.  2 


1.2 

2.3 

.8 

1.5 


6.4 
2.4! 
9.5 
8.4 
8.3 
.1 

■i.'7 

3.9 

.7 

1.2 


237.7 


Worldwide  and  regional 
(includes  totals  tor 
classified  countries)... 


2,161.6 


45.0      54.3       51.7 


.4 

.2 

.3 
1.2 

.1 

1.2 

10.0 

1.8 

1.5 

.5 


.71 
.4 
.2 
1.2 
.? 
.9 
8.2 
2.4 
1.3 
3.0 


51.9 


55.8 


16.7 
13.0 
180. 
74, 
59. 
1. 
10, 
12 
31 


.7 
'".2 

1.0 
7.3 
2.5 
1.0 
3.3 


4.1 

9.3 

3.2 

4.4 

.6 

1.3 

7.9 

1.8 

4.0 

66.6 

34.2 

5.4 

13.8 


60.0 


556.8 


276.8     331.2!    607.8:     386. 3i  -37.11     123.6 


3, 850. 0 


Grand  total. 


23,1371 1,344. 1'l7426.7  1.765.  l'l,414.7  1,239.4|l,054. 431, 682.0 


Europe  total 

Africa: 

Cameroon 

Congo 

Dahomey 

•Less  than  $50,000. 

Note-  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  figures,  hence  may  vary  from  totals  of  rounded  amounts. 

SX°  i'.'J'?«S^oVar^S'SS5S     ''Sere  .».n.  no  oWectlon,  the  ..Me  wa, 

COMMSON  OF  AMOUNTS  »E«UEST£0  FOR  FOHEIM  .10  WITH  «CIO«L  APP1>0P«,.II0«S,  FISMl  YK.  »«.-«• 

■      •  |lr.  millions  of  dollarsl 

~  ^       ^  .    ,  J  J  ■    „.!,.,  hau  Amount  appropriated 

Requested  appropriation  <or  Direct  foreign  aid  included  in  other  bills  

title  I,  FAA  Act     • — — " 

....,     ,..,    SSA  '■X'r  '3H  ""="    "■""'■"    *■     '""""■     ™" 

iiEi[110i30iQE13y[l 

1%6  $300  000  000.  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam  and  (or  relateu  costs. 

:  bunYrruS  from  the  Congress  to  support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  in  '  Not  available. 

Vietnam  and  for  related  costs.  .*        ,. 

X   ,  ^  „^f  ^o«„p<:t*H    the  President  failed  000,000  and  for  miliUry  assistance  it  was 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  amount  reauested^  toe  Pr^iae^i  lai  ^  •          q^  consequently  the  figure  for 

sure  that  many  Senators  will  recall  that  to  ^tate  to  the  S^^  toe  amount^^^^  jyi ,  u            ^^  advertised  as  $3.4  bil- 

in  toe  last  2  or  3  years,  when  President  money  %PPJ0P^^*J^.^  SdJ^  for  inter-  lion  in  round  figures. 

Johnson  has  submitted  his  budget  for  used  "^/°^e^^"„*^**^_*?J-~frioS  banks  But  tois  was  not  the  full  picture  of 

foreign  aid,  he  has  usually  stated  "This  national  fl^^<=i"^!^^*J^  Sr^ss  toe  foreign  aid  budget.  In  addition,  toere 

bUl  is  barebones.  and  totals  less  than  t^at  have  been  cr«^tg  by  C^^^^^  ^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  military  aid  in 

any  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  .   J^^J, ^^J^^f^'/^ge^^foVlxaS  the  Defense  Appropriations  bill  Another 

in  recent  years."                     ^      ^^     ^,  *^^„S  t^^fwL  a^  J  by  SpSident  $1,617  million  was  requested  by  the  Pres- 

ot'^rSS'lT^^'^^^^^  ^T^^^rJf^r^'TJ,2M..-  ident  for  toe  food  for  peace  program. 
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\d-.  President,  one  cannot  buy  food 
thes!  days  with  collar  buttons.  It  takes 
cash .  And  those  amounts  should  be  and 
mus;  be  added  to  our  foreign  aid  ex- 


pen(  Itures. 


that  same  year  for  International 
tig  for  the  banks  that  had  been 
,  he  asked  for  $354  million.  Thus 
'  the  total  amount  requested  for 
year  1967  a  total  of  $6,733.7 
on. 

for  1968  the  amount  has  been  in- 
over  that  sum.  The  total  amount 
.  for  economic  aid  If  $2,630.4 
r— .   For  military   assistance  under 
pending  bill,  it  is  $596  million.  And 
military  aid  in  the  defense  bill,  it  is 
200,000.     For     Public     Law     480 
which  is  for  food  to  be  furnished 
)ur  friends  abroad — the  amount  is 
,500,000.  For  international  finance 
that  we  have  created  under 
acts  of  Congress,  the  amount  is 
„-  million. 

C  ansequently,  the  total  foreign  aid 
for  1968  will  not  be  the  $3.2  billion 
the  President  speaks  of,  but  $6,929,- 
000.  That  is  the  total  amount  we  are 
„  asked  to  authorize.  And  it  is  a  far 
from  the  barebones  request  of  $3.2 
on  that  was  sent  to  us  earlier  this 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  263 

DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
ny  Amendment  No.  263. 

PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The 

will  be  stated. 

legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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page  39.  between  '.ines  18  r.nd  19.  insert 
following: 

[b)  Section  201!Ui.  which  relates  to  rates 
Interest,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1  per 
m'  and  substittitlng  '2  per  centum'." 
page  39.  Ui'-e  '.9,  strilce  out  "(b)"  and 
suljstitute  "(a)". 

page  40.  l.ne  1.  sirike  cut  "(c)"  and 
(d»". 
:  Jii.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj  self  10  minutes. 

'  rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at(  T  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  ten 
mi  lutes. 


At.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  intend  to  ask  for  the 
ye  IS  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
mi  nt  as  soon  as  we  have  enough  Sena- 
tors present  in  the  Chamber. 

1  introduced  an  identical  amendment 
la;  it  year  and  it  passed  the  Senate  in  a 
rollcall  vote  of  51  yeas  to  38  nays.  De- 
spite the  overwhelming  approval  of  my 
IS  56  amendment,  it  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get 
ev  en  more  support  this  year  for  the  same 
ai  lendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  urging 
tlis  amendment  is  to  assure  that  those 
c(  untries  which  borrow  money  from  our 
d(  velopment  loan  fimd  shall,  during  the 
ii  itial  10-year  grace  period,  pay  interest 
a  the  rate  of  at  least  2. percent  rather 
t^an  the  1  percent  which  is  now  provided. 
I  think  this  is  of  extraordinary  im- 
pjrtance  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
a  id  most  importantly,  no  citizen  in  this 
c  )untry  can  now  borrow  money  from  his 
C  ovemment  or  receive  any  funds  from 
t  lis  Government  which  have  to  be  repaid 
il  I  any  form  at  less  than  2  percent  inter- 
est. At  the  same  time,  our  Government  Is 


paying  rates  of  interest  several  times  this 
amount.  ,      , 

As  of  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
August  14.  1967,  the  U.S.  Treasury  found 
Itself  having  to  pay  the  following  rates 
of  interest  in  borrowing  fimds  to  support 
Government  programs: 

On  3-month  Treasury  bills,  they  were 
paying  4.26  percent. 

On  6-month  Trea.sury  bills,  they  were 
paying  4.96  percent. 

On  1-year  Treasu:-y  bills,  they  were 
paying  5.32  percent. 

As  for  the  longer  term  coupon  issues, 
the  rates  as  of  the  same  date  were  as 
follows : 

On  coupon  issues  1-year  maturity,  they 
were  paying  5.12  percent. 

On  3-year  maturity,  they  were  paying 
5.20  percent. 

On  5-year  maturity  they  were  paying 
5.31  percent. 

On  10-year  maturity,  they  were  paying 
5.29  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  is  borrowing 
this  money  from  people  in  our  own  coun- 
try, putting  in  a  development  loan  pro- 
gram in  another  country,  and  asking 
foreign  governments  to  pay  only  1  per- 
cent interest  over  a  10-year  period.  And 
we  have  in  this  fund  not  a  small  amount. 
$600  million  would  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  for  fiscal  1968. 

We  appropriated  $500  million  last 
year. 

If  we  increase  the  interest  rate  from 
1  to  2  percent  and  calculate  on  the  basis 
of  a  $600  million  program,  we  find  that 
this  amounts  to  $6  million  per  year  of 
additional  interest  that  would  be  flowing 
back  into  this  country  from  other  na- 
tions if  the  full  amount  were  loaned  out 
in  the  first  year.  Over  10  years,  this 
would  amount  to  at  least  $60  million. 

This  could  not  only  be  very  helpful 
to  our  balance  of  payments  but  could  also 
make  more  realistic  the  proposition  that 
we  are  looking  more  and  more  to  a  policy 
of  loans  rather  than  grants  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs. 

As  I  say,  it  is  unconscionable  to  me 
that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  P:  esident 
of  the  United  States  has  been  asking 
Congress  to  hold  down  expenses  and  has 
been  asking  the  executive  departments 
to  do  the  same,  we  should  continue  this 
aspect  of  the  development  loan  program 
on  its  current  basis.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  it  has  been  the  administration's 
policy  not  only  to  make  these  loans  at 
1  percent,  but  to  require  no  payments  of 
principal  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
loan. 

This  cannot  be  done  anywhere  domes- 
tically. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  loans 
that  any  American  citizen  can  get  from 
his  own  Government,  he  has  to  make 
payments  of  principal  as  well  as  interest 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  student.  Even 
these  borrowers  will  not  be  students  for 
a  10-year  period. 

In  this  particular  case,  even  if  we 
raise  the  interest  rate,  we  would  still  be 
giving  foreign  governments  definite 
benefits  which  are  not  available  to  our 
own  American  citizens. 

During  the  debate  last  year,  the  very 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  said  that  he  felt  this 


was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  indi- 
cated that  we  should  require  the  other 
governments  who  are  making  use  of 
American  tax  funds  to  pay  at  least  the 
same  rate  of  interest  after  the  10-year 
period  that  it  costs  our  American  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  the  funds. 

We  had  a  discussion  on  this  at  the 
time,  and  I  pointed  out  that  I  had  sup- 
ported this  thesis  in  the  past  but  that  I 
had  not  been  able  to  convince  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  felt  we 
should  go  step  by  step  down  the  road 
and  the  very  first  step  we  should  take 
would  be  to  raise  the  interest  rate  to  the 
lowest  rate  under  which  any  American 
citizen  could  borrow  from  our  Govern- 
ment. Any  less  would  be  giving  more 
favored  treatment  to  people  overseas 
than  we  give  to  our  own  citizens. 

I  can  see  no  excuse  or  justification  for 
that  type  of  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  figures  on 
interest  rates  and  maturities  on  major 
active  credit  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  I  believe  are  of  importance 
for  the  Record. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  OCBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  the  interest 
rate  is  ^Va  percent  on  maturities  of  15 
to  30  years.  In  the  poverty  program, 
where  we  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  people  in  our  own  country,  the 
interest  rates  begin  at  ^Va  percent,  but 
under  our  Development  Loan  Fund,  we 
are  only  asking  1  percent.  It  does  not 
makcm:-.ch  sense. 

With  respect  to  REA,  the  interest  rate 
is  2  percent,  and  this  is  the  figure  I  have 
selected  for  the  proposed  amendment. 
This  is  the  lowest  interest  rate  used  in 
our  Government  programs  at  the  present 
time.  The  REA,  I  might  say,  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  completing  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  connections  for  thp 
rural  areas  in  this  country.  They  have 
done  it,  to  some  degree — in  fact,  large- 
ly— because  of  the  incentive  that  was 
given  to  them  by  the  2  percent  interest 
rate.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
we  can  do  that  in  our  countiT,  we  cer- 
tainly can  ask  that  it  be  done  in  other 
countries. 

The  Farmers  'Home  Administration 
charges  3  to  5  percent. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration charges  4'/8  to  4%  percent,  and 
maturity  is  from  5  to  40  years. 

The  Maritime  Administration  charges 
6  percent,  with  maturities  of  9  to  25 
years. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  various  rates  for 
its  programs.  Among  these  are  3  to  6 
percent  in  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  and  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  4%  percent  in  public 
housing,  3  percent  in  college  housing, 
and  4%  percent  in  urban  renewal. 

Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
grams run  3  to  5V2  percent. 

On  its  face,  we  have  a  situation  here 
which  is  unfair  to  the  American  public. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  for  our 
Government  on  the  one  hand  to  be  ask- 
ing taxpayers  to  pay  interest  on  the  tre- 
mendous deficits  that  we  have,  as  well 
as  pay  these  domestic  rates  while  the 
Govemment  borrows  at  the  rate  of  4  "A 
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percent  and  up  in  order  to  take  the 
same  fvmds  and  put  them  in  a  develop- 
ment loan  fund  for  people  overseas  who 
spend  no  more  than  1  percent  interest 
during  that  10-year  period. 

Frankly,  I  believe  we  should  go  fur- 
ther than  my  pending  amendment.  We 
should  charge  those  countries  the  same 
amount  at  which  we  have  to  borrow 
from  our  own  people.  But  it  seems  obvi- 
ous— from  past  experience,  at  least — 
that  we  do  not  have  the  muscle  to  get 
that  procedure  through  at  the  present 
time.  Consequently.  I  am  willing  to  go 
down  this  middle  path,  to  recognize  that 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  prqbably  will  be  helpful  to  the 
development  of  the  economy  of  that 
coimtry  and  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  it. 
But  we  do  want  to  say,  "For  the  courtesy 
of  having  our  money,  you  should  pay  at 
least  a  reasonable  amomit  of  interest 
on  the  amount  that  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  has 
joined  with  me  in  offering  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  in  yielding,  sim- 
ply for  me  to  express  briefly  my  enthusi- 
astic support  for  this  amendment,  in 
which  I  have  been  most  happy  to  join 
him  as  the  coauthor. 

I  believe  another  element  of  unfair- 
ness should  be  mentioned,  and  the  Sen- 
ator may  have  mentioned  it  In  my  ab- 
sence from  the  floor,  while  I  have  been 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  with  a  distinguished 
visitor  from  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

It  seems  to  me  unfair  to  ask  our  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  to  pay  as  much  as  5- 
percent  Interest  on  Federal  Govemment 
participation  certificates,  which  are  an 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Govemment,  at  a 
time  when  we.  in  turn,  are  lending 
money  at  1  percent  to  the  foreign  coun- 
tries we  are  trying  to  help  economically. 
We  are  not  approaching  this  matter 
on  a  Shylock  basis,  saying  that  we  want 
back  everything  that  we  pay  out  in  In- 
terest. I  abundantly  share  the  conviction 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  2  per- 
cent is  not  enough,  that  we  should  be 
charging  more;  and  the  time  may  well 
come,  with  our  hard-pressed  financial 
situation  in  this  country,  that  we  will 
have  to  charge  as  much  Interest  as  we 
pay  out.  But  I  also  recognize  that  in  try- 
ing to  help  an  underdeveloped  country, 
you  have  to  move  forward  toward  these 
desirable  objectives  a  step  at  a  time. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  started 
a  number  of  years  ago,  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  deal  with  for- 
eign aid  bills  by  moving  the  interest  rate 
up  from  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  1 
percent  to  the  point  we  now  have  it,  at 
1  percent  during  the  grace  period  anu 
somewhat  more  thereafter.  The  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment  would  be  an- 
other step  of  progress.  It  would  bring  the 
rate  immediately  to  2  percent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  without  this,  the  element  of 


unfairness  which  I  mentioned  becomes 
abimdantly  clear;  because  if  we  do  not 
charge  at  least  2  percent,  what  we 
blithely  categorize  as  loans  are  actually 
grants. 

Now.  we  make  some  foreign  aid  grants, 
and  some  foreign  aid  grants  are  neces- 
sary. But  when  we  make  them,  they 
should  be  labeled  as  grants;  and  when 
we  make  a  loan,  it  should  have  some  of 
the  economic  characteristics  of  a  loan, 
including  regular,  annual  amortization 
payments  and  something  at  least  re- 
sembling a  reasonable  and  a  rational  in- 
terest rate. 

We  understand  the  reasons  why  we 
cannot  jump  the  rate  from  1  percent 
beyond  2  percent  at  this  time.  I  believe 
we  should  increase  it  again  next  year. 
The  word  should  trickle  out  that  we  will 
have  to  have  more  return  on  this  money 
at  a  time  it  is  costing  us  so  much  to 
borrow  the  money.  But  if  we  can  get 
foreign  borrowers  started  in  bookkeep- 
ing   and   budgetary    habits    of   making 
small  annual  payments,  if  we  can  get 
them  started  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  these  interest  rates  must  have  some 
economic  semblance  and  relationship  to 
reality  not  only  have  we  preserved  a  for- 
eign aid  program  which  we  might  be  able 
to  support  until  it  accomplishes  some  of 
its  objectives,  but  also,  we  do  it  without 
any  deception  on  the  American  taxpayer 
through  labeling  as  a  lo?n  sometivlng 
which  is  obviously  a  grant.  These  are 
long-term  payments  at  present,  and  if  we 
are  compelled  to  suffer  a  loss  in  interest 
rates  of  about  3  percent  a  year,  it  means 
that  every  30  years  we  will  have  rein- 
vested the  entire  capital  in  this  type  of 
proposal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelminely  accept  this  very  modest  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  on  our  overseas 
AID  loans.  I  beheve  it  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  what  we  did  last  week  in  the 
Senate  when,  by  a  series  of  rollcall  votes, 
the  Senate  expressed  Itself  on  various 
amendments  to  the  effect  that  we  want 
legislative  language  to  be  honest  and 
forthright.  When  you  are  talking  about 
a  loan,  it  must  have  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  loan.  When  you  are  talk- 
ing about  a  grant,  talk  about  it  openly 
and  bravely  and  publicly,  so  that  our 
constitutents  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  know  how  much  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  terms  of  providing  grants 
abroad  and  how  much  is  actually  some- 
thing which  can  be  categorized  as  an  in- 
terest-bearing loan. 

So  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  modest  forward  step  he  proposes. 
I  am  happy  to  join  him  In  this  effort.  I 
hope  the  amendment  we  have  offered  is 
adopted,  and  that  in  subsequent  years  we 
can  continue  to  expand  the  Interest  rates 
until  they  have  some  closer  resemblance 
to  the  interest  rates  we  must  pay  on  the 
money  we  borrow  to  make  these  loans 
overseas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakotu  for  his  support  of  the 
pending  amendment.  It  Is  important  to 
the  country,  and  I  know  of  his  longtime 
and  continuing  interest  in  It.  His  rank 
and  ability  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Relations  are  extremely  important  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  the  previous 
year,  I  had  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  also 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  according  to  the  Rec- 
ord of  July  20,  1966. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  want  to  speak 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

I  had  wanted  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  but  I  see  no  possibility  at  this  time 
unless  I  request  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Senators 
are  downstairs  meeting  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany.  Mr.  Klesinger,  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  and  will  not  be 
considered  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  only  because  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, that  there  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  not  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  U».  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  interest 
rate  on  development  loans  and  on  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  loans  from  1  to  2  per- 
cent during  the  first  10  years  of  the  term 
of  the  loans. 

Tlie  existing  law  provides  a  mJnimimi 
interest  rate  of  1  percent  during  the  first 
10  years  and  21/2  percent  thereafter. 
There  is  no  statutory  limitation  on  the 
maturity  of  loans.  Under  AID  policy,  the 
longest  maturities  are  40  years,  includ- 
ing a  10-year  grace  period  on  repayment 
of  principal. 

In  introducing  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
said: 


I  cannot  reconcile  in  my  own  mind  why  we 
should  lend  money  to  a  foreign  government 
at  1  percent  for  10  years  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
emment must  pay  four  or  five  times  that 
rate  and  charges  the  American  citizen  at 
least  twice  as  much. 

Tliis  is  superficially  an  appealing  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  based  on  a  misconception 
of  the  purposes  and  nature  of  the  aid 
program.  We  do  not  make  these  loans 
out  of  any  impulse  of  generosity  toward 
foreign  governments.  We  make  them  be- 
cause we  think  they  will  help  to  bring 
about  conditions  abroad  which  are  more 
nearly  in  the  long-term  Interests  of  the 
United  States  than  are  existing  condi- 
tions. We  ought,  therefore,  to  make  them 
in  ways  which  are  most  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  desired  result.  Increased 
interest  rates  are  not  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection; on  the  contrary. 

Assuming  the  full  amount  of  the  com- 
mittee authorization  Is  appropriated 
and  utilized,  development  loans  and  Al- 
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lla]  ice  for  Progress  loans  will  total  $1,263 
mi:  lion  In  fiscal  1968.  At  1  percent  over 
-year  grace  period,  the  interest  on 
>™  amount  would  total  $126,300,000.  At 
lercent.  it  would  be  $252,600,000.  So, 
this  amendment  amounts  to  is  an 
.Jonal  charge  of  $126.3  mlUion  on 
developed  countries.  And  this  charge 
increase  as  the  higher  interest  rates 
applied  to   loans  made   in  future 
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principal  reason  the  loans  are  de- 
sirkble  In  the  first  place  Is  that  the  less- 
de  'eloped  countries  do  not  earn  enough 
foielgn  exchange  to  import  the  things 
th  !y  need  to  begin  a  process  of  economic 
development.  All  of  them  already  have 
he  ivy  foreign  debt,  much  of  it  short 
te  m.  The  problem  of  servicing  this  debt 
is  severe  and  is  going  to  get  worse.  II  we 
in  ;rease  the  interest  rate,  we  only  com- 
pc  und  the  problem. 
IPurthermore,  we  delude  ourselves.  We 
se  the  chances  of  development 
achieving  their  purpose.  We  in- 
the  chances  that  we  will  have  to 
more  loans  in  the  future.  We  in- 
the  chances  of  default  on  past 
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In  view  of  the  other  demands  on  the 
lited  States  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  arguable  whether  we  ought  to  have 
foreign  aid  program  at  all.  But  if  we 
e  going  to  have  an  aid  program,  we 
ght  to  have  one  that  has  the  best  pos- 
jle  chance  of  achieving  its  objectives. 
Mr.   President,   as   the   distinguished 
nator  from  Colorado  pointed  out,  this 
not  a  new  proposition.  We  have  con- 
lered  this  matter  for  a  number  of  years. 
was  in  1964  that  we  wrote  into  the  law 
.  requirement  that  at  least  1  percent 
paid  during  the  10-year  grace  period, 
to  that  It  was  three-fourths  of  1 
pfercent. 

I  think  the  proposal  defeats  the  pur- 
„ose  of  this  program  and  that  these  loans 
4]iould  not  be  considered  on  the  same 
as  commercial  loans.  They  are  not; 
-xw  are  loans  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
I  lent  of  countries  where  it  is  in  our  direct 
iiterest  to  help  them  improve  their 
ving  conditions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
liiyself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
1  ktor  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
ened  with  a  great  deal  of^nterest  to  my 
riend.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Uabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  who  spoke  for 
he   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 
Jnfortunately,  the  Senator  was  not  here 
luring  the  vote  last  year.  However,  these 
same  arguments,  as  the  Senator  prob- 
ibly  knows,  were  used  at  that  time.  I 
suppose  they  have  been  used  ever  since 
we  first  started  trying  to  put  Interest 
Into  this  loan  fund.  We  have  been  trying 
to  move  from  a  grant  program  into  a 
loan  program.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
long-term  loans  wherein  during  the  first 
10  years  no  principal  is  paid  and  only 
percent  interest  is  paid,  we  are  in  ef- 
fect   permitting    a    deception    on    the 
American    people.    Actually,    in    many 
cases  interest  has  been  folded  back  into 
the  principal,  and  the  entire  loan  Is  refi- 
nanced so  that  nothing  Is  paid— this 
has  happened  over  and  over  again  in  the 
AID  program. 


Mr.  President,  In  substance  we  are 
saying  that  a  loan  is  not  in  effect.  I  have 
sympathy  for  many  of  these  countries. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  become  devel- 
oped countries.  I  am  happy  to  go  along 
on  the  development  loan  fund  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  many  of  these  countries 
are  trying  to  work  themselves  out  of  a 
position  and  become  industrial  states 
that  they  should  learn,  among  other 
things,  to  manage  their  money.  If  these 
are  to  be  grants  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory,  then  we  are  deceiving  them  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

More  important,  with  all  of  my  desire 
to  try  to  assist  people  of  developing 
countries,  I  can  see  Uttle  or  no  reason 
why  we  should  continue  such  an  im- 
sound  lending  policy  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  in  our  own  financial  situa- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  which  is  brought 
about  by  an  imbalance  in  payments,  and 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  created  by  the 
foreign-aid  programs. 

I  would  infinitely  prefer  and  I  hope 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  wiU 
agree  with  me,  that  we  will  say  to  the 
people  of  other  nations  that  we  expect 
them  to  pay  as  much  as  any  American 
citizen  has  to  pay  when  he  borrows  from 
his  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yields 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  Uttle  time  to  reinforce  the  very 
persuasive  and  cogent  argument  which 
was  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
this  bill  is  roughly  divided  50-50  between 
loans  and  grants.  Here  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  that  portion  of  the  bill  which 
has  any  return  to  the  United  States 
whatever.  Above  and  beyond  all  of  that, 
this  bill  includes  over  $1.5  billion  in  out- 
right grants.  It  is  the  grant  element  in 
this  so-called  loan  program  which  has 
been  cranked  in  by  the  AID  administra- 
tors and  the  State  Department,  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  are  trying 
to  correct. 

We  have  tried  hard  at  various  times  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
eliminate    the   so-called    grant    aspects 
altogether,  because  in  loans  which  run, 
in  the  main,  40  years,  if  we  extend  a  10- 
year  grace  period  we  in  fact  jeopardize 
the  coUectibiUty  of  the  loan  itself.  A  great 
many  governments  have  a  longevity  over- 
seas of  less  than  10  years.  Thus,  a  great 
many  successor  governments  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  be  committed  to 
the  return  of  money  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed   by    a    precedessor    government. 
They  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  it. 
Thus,  there  is  a  very  serious  law  of 
diminishing  returns  which  operates  even 
in  connection  with  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  of  a  long-term  loan  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  In  interest. 

Thus,  we  tried  to  establish  the  fact 
that  after  the  first  fiscal  year  had  expired 


there  should  be  the  beginning  of  repay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try on  a  graduated  rate  of  amortization. 
We  were  most  lenient  In  our  efforts 
and  succeeded  for  a  while  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  got  knocked 
out  in  conference  by  the  administration's 
capacity  to  induce  the  conferees  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

But  we  were  successful  in  establish- 
ing, at  least,  enough  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment, beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the 
11th,  so  that  the  necessary  bookkeeping 
and  budget  habits  would  have  to  be 
established  in  the  capitals  of  the  recipient 
govenmients  so  that  they  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  they  had  an 
obligation  to  repay  the  principal  and  the 
interest.  Unhappily,  we  are  now  back 
granting  no  principal  payments  and  ab- 
surdly low  interest  payments  during  a 
10-year  grace  period. 

Now  they  have  eliminated  the  first  10 
years  of  return  of  the  principal  alto- 
gether, thereby  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
likelihood  of  ever  having  a  return  of  the 
principal. 

Certainly,  if  we  do  not  charge  at  least 
2  percent  interest  during  the  grace 
period,  we  are  foisting  upon  the  American 
public  a  $1,500  million  program  labeled 
as  loans  which  in  essence  are  actually 
grants.  If  there  is  a  need  for  grants,  then 
they  should  be  labelea  as  such. 

I  dislike  to  have  us  engage  in  deceptive 
legislative  language. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  saying  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  that,  "Call- 
ing the  tail  of  a  calf  a  leg  does  not  prove 
that  the  calf  has  five  legs." 

Mr.  President,  certainly  calling  a  grant 
a  loan  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  loan,  un- 
less it  carries  with  it  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  loan  such  as  amortization 
tables  of  principle  repayment,  or  some 
kind  of  legitimacy  in  terms  of  the  in- 
terest rate  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
these  countries  which  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  American  largesse,  charge  their 
nationals  astronomical  interest  rates, 
higher  even  than  we  are  charging  the 
American  public  in  this  era  of  high  in- 
terest—the highest  in  the  last  40  years  of 
American  history. 

In  the  high  interest  era  In  this  country 
we  are  asked  not  to  increase  the  foreign 
loan  rate  even  as  high  as  2  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  logic  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
that  economic  sense  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  status  of  our 
financial  condition  in  this  country  argues 
eloquently  in  suport  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  impose 
a  10-percent  surtax  on  the  American 
public,  certainly  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
that  we  get  back  at  least  2  percent  on 
the  interest  on  money  for  which  we  have 
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to  pay  as  high  as  5  percent  in  order  to 
provide  it  to  foreign  nationals. 

A  great  many  of  these  loans  are  reve- 
nue-producing loans  overseas.  They 
build  raihroads.  They  build  fertilizer 
plants  and  other  economic  enterprises. 
We  want  them  to  use  it  for  that  purpose. 
We  want  them  to  produce  revenue. 

However.  I  think  that  at  least  some 
adequate  type  of  return— that  is  using  a 
loose  definition  of  the  word  "adequate," 
when  we  say  2-percent  return  for  money 
that  we  pay  5  percent  to  borrow— but 
some  recognition  of  that  disparity  should 
be  incorporated  in  these  lines. 

Our  constituents  back  home  are  pay- 
ing their  banks  7  percent,  8  percent,  and 
9  percent  interest.  They  must  wonder 
what  in  the  world  has  gone  wrong  with 
us,  as  the  custodians  of  the  public  purse, 
that  we  can  loan  money  at  1  percent  to 
people  overseas  in  this  high  interest  econ- 
omy of  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion. ^    ^     ,, 

I  think  that  om-  amendment  should 
have  the  wholehearted  approval  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  it  will  in  the  forth- 
coming roUcall  vote. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  -^     .     , 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

EXTENSION  or  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGKEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  (No.  257) ,  be  incor- 
porated in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.    ,    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris!  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  thir,  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]. 
the  Senators  from  nUnois  [Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Griffin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  weis 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  Senator  Javits  of- 
fered an  amendment  (No.  258)  to  restore 
to  AID  its  authority  to  protect  75  percent 
of  private,  nonhousing  investments  from 
certain  categories  of  commercially  insur- 


able loss.  I  rise  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  find  the  committee's  action,  reducing 
AID"s  risk  guarantee  from  75  to  50  per- 
cent for  nonhousing  investment,  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  light  of  its  general 
concern  about  the  level  of  Government 
economic  commitments  abroad.  If  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  excessive  use  of  public 
funds  overseas,  then  it  is  most  logical  to 
search  for  alternative  sources  of  funding. 
Private  investment  offers  one  such 
alternative.  By  contracting  with  develop- 
ing nations  which  are  anxious  to  gain 
access  to  funds  for  capital  projects, 
American  business  can  aid  the  economic 
progress  of  these  nations  while  gaining 
an  acceptable,  and  not  exorbitant,  return 
on  their  investment. 

To  encourage  such  investment,  how- 
ever. Congress  must  give  to  AID  the 
power  to  alleviate  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  private  overseas  investment — fear 
of  loss  from  the  turbulent  pohtlcal  activ- 
ity in  developing  nations,  which  cannot 
be  covered  by  commercial  insurance. 

These  risk  guarantees  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  encouraging 
large-scale,  private  investment  in  de- 
veloping nations  for  enterprises  impor- 
tant to  their  economic  progress. 

For  example,  $70  million  worth  of  U.S. 
investments  in  fertilizer  complexes  were 
built  in  Brazil  and  India — projects  which 
will  directly  aid  in  the  desperate  race  to 
feed  the  growing  population  of  these 
nations.  A  similar  plant  was  constructed 
in  Taiwan;  and  risk  guarantees  played 
a  major  role  in  the  construction  of  the 
Mangla  Dam  project  in  Pakistan. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  becomes 
even  more  important  in  the  context  of 
the  new  AID  procedure,  under  which 
commercial  banks  provide  the  unguaran- 
teed 25-percent  portion  of  a  loan  invest- 
ment, while  long  term  lending  Institu- 
tions provide  the  guaranteed  75  percent 
of  the  loan.  Under  this  method.  AID 
coverage  has  grown  from  $14  million  to 
$125  million  in  the  last  2  years. 

If  we  do  not  restore  the  75-percent 
authority  to  AID,  this  program  will  be 
crippled— for  the  commercial  banks 
would  have  to  be  exposed  to  imguaran- 
teed  loans  for  a  far  longer  time,  to  make 
up  for  the  additional  25  percent  of  risk. 
And  commercial  banks  will  be  far  more 
reluctant  to  participate  in  this  program. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  oppose  continuing 
public  aid  to  other  nations,  while  at  the 
same  time  curtailing  a  program  which 
has  brought  private  enterprise  into  a 
functioning  partnership  with  the  de- 
veloping world.  The  $300  million  in  pri- 
vate investments,  backed  by  $60  million 
in  AID  risk  guarantees,  is  too  valuable  a 
program  to  be  jeopardized  by  this  re- 
duction. I  therefore  urge  that  the  Javits 
amendment  be  adopted. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  adjourning  when  it  completes 
its  business  this  evening,  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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(The  Senate  being  in  recess.  His  Excel- 
le  icy  Kurt  Georg  Klesinger.  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  es- 
cc  rted  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Piesldlng  OfBcer,  entered  the  Chamber 
aiid  took  the  seat  immediately  in  front 
ol  the  Vice  President.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Chancel- 
Icr  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
U  ilted  States  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
Aj  Its  guest  and  visitor  this  week  the  dis- 
tiasruished  and  able  leader  of  a  great 
p  lople  and  a  great  nation.  This  distin- 
ffilshed  statesman  represents  a  nation 
tliat  Is  our  ally  and  strong  partner  in 
»  ATO,  and  a  great  force  for  good  In  the 
f]  ee  world.  I  know  that  Members  of  the 
S  snate  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
d  stlneuished  and  honored  guest.  It  is 
D  y  privilege  to  present  to  the  Senate  of 
t  le  United  States  and  to  our  fellow  citl- 
zsns  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
p  abllc  of  Germany,  His  Excellency  Kurt 
C«org  Klesinger.  [Applause,  Senators 
I  Lslng.l 


be  able  to  say  that  our  people  at  home 
still  think  that  this  alliance  and  these 
close  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 
peoples  are  most  precious  things. 

We  want  to  continue  this  alliance.  We 
even  want  to  strengthen  it.  We  have  to, 
because  on  the  other  side  there  is  an 
enormous  military  machine. 

That  does  not  prevent  us  from  trying 
to  overcome  that  antagonism  in  Europe. 
We  just  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  this 
division  will  last  forever  and  ever.  We 
have  to  be  watchful ;  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful. But  at  the  same  time,  we — and  I 
think  the  feeling  is  shared  in  this  coun- 
try— do  whatever  we  can  to  lower  the 
tensions  in  this  antagonistic  world. 

In  any  case,  whatever  we  try  in  Eu- 
rope, whatever  the  new  government, 
which  consists  of  the  two  big  parties  in 
Germany,  tries,  the  basis  of  our  common 
policy  Is  still  the  trust  in  this  alliance 
and  the  friendship  of  this  fair  and  great 
land  of  yours.  We  will  certainly  do  our 
share.  We  know  your  great  problems  and 
responsibilities.  We  wUl  shoulder  ours, 
and  we  will  bear  In  mind,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, the  words  of  your  great  country- 
man, Emerson: 

The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  Is  to  be  one. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.  Senators  ris- 
ing.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  wish  to  greet  the  Chan- 
cellor may  do  so. 

(The  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  was  thereupon  escorted 
to  the  well  of  the  Senate,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  Members  of  the  Senate.) 

At  5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr.  Spong  In 
the  chair). 


A  JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  AID 


ADDRESS  BY  CHANCELLOR 
KIESINGER 

(Thereupon,  from  the  rostrum,  the 
( ihancellor  addressed  the  Senate  as  f ol- 
Ipws:) 

Mr.  KIESINGER.  Mr.  Vice  President 
]  ,nd  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is  a  great 
I  nd  unforeseen  honor  for  me,  to  be  wel- 
(  omed  in  such  a  friendly  way  In  this 
]  loble  assembly.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
o  be  here  several  times  before,  and  had 
inly  the  opportimity  to  talk  with  mem- 
'  ters  of  your  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
vhen  I  was  t;nce.  in  the  Bundestag,  chair- 
nan  of  our  foreign  relations,  or  should  I 
«y  foreign  affairs  committee,  when  we 
juilt  up.  through  common  efforts,  a  com- 
■nor>  policy  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
»  defend  freedom  In  Europe.  So  It  is  a 
jreat  pleasure  and  a  high  honor  for  me 
to  be  here,  after  so  many  years,  and  to 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nual congressional  debates  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  assistance  pro- 
posals are  always  vigorous  and  far  rang- 
ing, but  there  Is  one  characteristic  of  the 
debates  this  year  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  and  significant.  Mr.  President, 
if  one  can  draw  any  meaningful  conclu- 
sions from  the  course  of  the  current  de- 
bates It  must  surely  be  that  they  reflect 
a  great  and  widespread  discontent  with 
our  foreign  assistance  programs,  both 
economic  and  military. 

This  discontent,  this  dissatisfaction,  is 
demonstrated  not  simply  by  the  exchange 
of  argimients  in  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floors  of  both  Houses, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  by  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to  the 
bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

These  changes  and  proposed  amend- 
ments involve  much  more  than  numbers 
of  dollars  and  operational  tactics.  Such 
questions  as  the  limitations  on  the  nvrni- 
ber  of  nations  to  receive  U.S.  aid.  the 
restrictions  on  arms  sales,  and  others 
raise  basic  and  fundamental  questions 
about  the  whole  course  and  direction  of 
our  foreign  policy. 
This  discontent  that  has  been  mani- 


fested hsis  many  causes.  It  comes  from 
many  sources.  But  I  would  identify  four 
principal  factors  which  have  converged, 
to  give  to  the  debate  this  year  an  ex- 
panded dimension  of  discontent. 

First,  there  is  a  great  and  growing  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Second,  we  are  now  realizing  more 
fully  that  a  foreign  policy  and  assistance 
program  formulated  in  the  late  1940's 
and  consolidated  in  the  early  1950's  no 
longer  fits  the  changed  world  realities  of 
the  day  and  is  Inadequate  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  future. 

Third,  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  we  cannot  or  should  not  dominate 
the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  degree  that 
we  have  been  in  the  past  20  years. 

Fourth,  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
and  frustration  with  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  inevitably  has  affected  the  de- 
bate of  our  entire  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  in  more 
detail. 

First.  There  has  always  been  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  Congress  have  been  carried  out.  Each 
year  a  long  list  of  examples  of  misman- 
agement, of  Ill-conceived  projects,  of  bu- 
reaucratic ineptitude  Is  brought  to  the 
public  attention.  Each  year  administra- 
tion oflBclals  come  before  congressional 
committees  to  acknowledge  their  aware- 
ness of  these  problems  and  to  promise 
that  henceforth  they  will  be  corrected. 
But  despite  the  annual  promises  the  ex- 
amples of  poor,  haphazard,  Ineflaclent 
administration  are  repeated.  The  gap  be- 
tween what  is  prMnlsed  and  what  is  done 
remains  the  same,  or  Is  widened,  and  the 
patience  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
has  worn  very  thin. 

Second.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the 
operational  administration  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  Is  magnified  by  the 
more  fundamental  concern  that  even 
given  the  best  possible  administrative 
record  our  assistance  programs  are  lack- 
ing because  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
an  overall  foreign  policy  design  which 
has  become  outdated  by  the  march  of 
time. 

Today  we  live  with  a  foreign  policy 
whose  basic  outline  was  drawn  during  the 
historic  period  marked  by  President  Tru- 
man's decision  in  1947  to  offer  aid  to 
Greece  and  the  decision  in  1950  to  resist 
aggression  In  South  Korea.  The  details  of 
this  policy  have  changed,  but  the  basic 
principles  and  mode  of  Implementation 
remain  much  the  same. 

Objective  realism  forces  the  conclusion, 
that  despite  many  frustrating  disap- 
pointments, this  policy  has  served  us  well. 
I  believe  that  international  historians  of 
the  future  will  write  of  this  period  of  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950's  that  a  nation 
little  experienced  in  international  affairs 
assumed  the  mantle  of  world  leadership 
virtually  overnight  and  exercised  Its  role 
with  great  distinction. 

But  past  victories  do  not  guarantee  fu- 
ture successes — a  fact  being  vividly  dem- 
onstrated in  Vietnam  today.  The  times 
are  different  and  conditions  are  changed, 
and  this  same  realism  demands  that  we 
adjust  our  foreign  policy  accordingly. 
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These  changed  conditions  are  of  many 
parts  and  are  manifested  in  a  multitude 
of  ways.  I  would  mention  two  of  basic 
importance. 

One  involves  the  changing  nature  of 
the  Communist  challenge.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  suggest  that  the 
threat  of  Soviet  commimism  has  disap- 
peared, but  there  is  little  question  that 
its  expansionist  strategy  has  been  modi- 
fied, although  not  abandoned. 

Second,  the  former  monolith  of  inter- 
national communism  has  been  shattered. 
Third,  a  different  Communist  face  in 
the  form  of  Red  China  increasingly  de- 
mands our  attention.  We  would  delude 
ourselves  at  great  peril  if  we  were  to 
write  off  the  long-range  threat  of  Red 
China  because  of  its  current  upheavals. 
Despite  the  present  internal  political  dif- 
ficulties, the  overall  evidence  forces  the 
recognition  that  this  sleeping  giant  is 
rousing  from  its  long  slumber,  and  the 
world  will  never  be  the  same. 

Fourth,  the  location  of  the  most  crit- 
ical points  of  the  Commimist  chal- 
lenge—both Soviet  and  Chinese— has 
shifted  to  the  vast  underdeveloped  areas 
of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  Be- 
cause the  locale  is  different,  the  problems 
are  different  and  at  the  same  time  more 
difficult.  The  critical  areas  are  physically 
more  vast.  But  far  transcending  the 
physical  differences  are  those  of  culture, 
history,  race  and  economics.  Only  in 
Latin  America  do  we  share  any  common 
bonds  but  they  have  been  poisoned  by 
the  resentful  memories  of  earlier  Im- 
perialistic exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  this  shift  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hot  points  of  the  cold  war  is 
not  of  recent  origin.  It  has  been  a  decade 
In  the  making.  But  despite  this,  our  oper- 
ational policies  and  our  attitudes  are  still 
dominated  by  our  experience  of  the  im- 
mediate post- World  War  II  period. 

We  must  break  out  of  this  pattern.  We 
must  revise  our  containment  policy  to  fit 
the  changed  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat. 

But  of  equal  Importance  Is  the  neces- 
sity of  recognizing  the  emergence  of  new 
challenges  which  relate  to,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  so  transcend  the  Communist 
challenge  that  efforts  to  deal  with  them 
can  no  longer  be  safely  subordinated  to 
the  containment  objective  which  has 
dominated  our  international  outlook  for 
a  full  20  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  mention  the  one 
challenge  which  I  believe  to  be  the  single 
most  important  feature  of  the  modem 
world;  the  disparity  between  the  poor  na- 
tions and  the  rich  nations.  In  the  future 
this  disparity  will  likely  pose  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace.  The  task 
of  closing  the  gap  will  become  the  over- 
riding challenge  of  our  time. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  Com- 
munist challenge  will  be  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary significance.  The  two  are  intri- 
cately and  inevitably  intertwined.  How- 
ever, the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  is  the  equal  of  the  issue  of  commu- 
nism in  several  respects  and  impels  us  to 
adjust  our  foreign  policy  accordingly. 

The  containment  of  commimism  per 
■se  should  no  longer  constitute  the  domi- 
nating   rationale    of    our    relationships 
with  the  poor  nations. 
Third.  A  third  converging  factor  which 


has  added  to  and  reinforced  the  discon- 
tent of  today  flows  from  the  recognition 
Of  the  Increasingly  apparent  fact  that 
we  carmot  dominate  and  control  world 
affairs  to  the  extent  we  did  In  the  first 
15  years  of  the  post  World  War  II  period. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  been 
received  differently  by  different  people, 
but  it  is  probably  best  symbolized  by  the 
sl(^an,  "wC;  caimot  police  the  world." 
This  slogan  has  been  widely  abused. 
However,  it  does  contain  a  considerable 
element  of  truth;  relative  power  posi- 
tions have,  indeed,  changed. 

But  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
over-react  to  this  fact.  We  must  not 
misinterpret  its  meaning.  For  If  we  do— 
given  all  our  frustrations  and  dissatis- 
factions with  our  present  foreign  com- 
mitmerflSb — we  may  get  caught  up  In  an 
Irreversible  trend  that  will  force  a  re- 
treat into  our  isolationist  shell  of  yes- 
teryear. 

Fourth.  All  these  concerns,  these  dis- 
appointments, these  expressions  of  dis- 
content are  largely  symbolized  by  Viet- 
nam. This  great  American  agony  sym- 
bolizes the  new  world  challenges  and,  at 
the  same  time,  how  inadequately  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  them.  Assistance  pro- 
grams to  South  Vietnam  are  only  a  part 
of  the  legislation  we  debate  today,  but 
that  increasingly  tragic  conflict  subtly 
affects  virtually  every  foreign  policy 
question  and,  indeed,  many  domestic  is- 
sues as  well. 

Vietnam  of  necessity  demands  great 
attention.  But  we  must  not  allow  a  pre- 
occupation with  Southeast  Asia  to  en- 
danger our  capacity  for  taking  the  broad 
overview  so  necessary  at  this  stage  in 
world  affairs.  We  must  avoid  being  en- 
trapped in  an  obsessive  fixation  about 
Vietnam,  and  remind  ourselves  that  It 
is  only  one  aspect,  albeit  the  most 
dramatic  at  the  moment,  of  our  total 
foreign  policy  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  is  to  suggest 
that  we  stand  at  one  of  those  subtle,  but 
great  turning  points  of  history;  old  and 
familiar  world  realities  are  changing, 
new  and  inadequately  understood  con- 
ditions are  emerging.  And  not  only  are 
international  affairs  being  remade,  but 
our  attitudes  as  to  the  proper  role  that 
the  United  States  should  play  on  the 
world  stage,  whatever  the  changed  reali- 
ties, are  being  subjected  to  searching 
questioning. 

These  changed  conditions  demand  ma- 
jor changes  in  our  foreign  policy.  FaUure 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  will 
destine  us  to  indecision  and  refiex  reac- 
tions to  new  challenges  and  thus  do  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  national  Inter- 
ests and  to  the  Interests  of  the  free  world. 
Mr.  President,  the  c.uestlons  that  are 
being  raised  are  so  urgent  that  they  de- 
mand prompt  answers,  but  they  are  so 
fundamental  and  far  reaching  that  they 
cannot,  I  respectfully  submit,  be  properly 
and  safely  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  week  or  next. 

The  very  nature  of  the  task  demands 
a  full  scale  and  broadly  based  study  and 
assessment  of  present  and  anticipated 
world  conditions  and  the  role  we  should 
properly  play  on  the  international  stage. 
This  study  and  assessment  should  be  un- 
dertaken with  a  real  sense  of  urgency, 
but  at  the  same  time  through  a  forum 


that  will  assure   the   calm   and  open- 
minded  search  that  the  task  demands. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  suggest  that, 
despite  the  Chief  Executive's  great  and 
historic  responsibilities  in  foreign  policy 
affairs,  this  administration  at  this  par- 
ticular time  is  ill  prepared  to  initiate  and 
conduct  such  a  review. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  and 
call  for  its  adoption,  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  establish  a 
special  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid. 

This  amendment  would  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  composed  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
review  and  reassess  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals  and  American  foreign  assistance 
programs  in  order  to  determine  after  a 
detailed  consideration  and  review  of  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  world  realities, 
which  goals  best  further  the  national  in- 
terests and  what  types  of  programs  would 
best  meet  those  goals. 

The  committee,  which  would  submit 
its  final  report  within  a  year  and  then 
disband,  would  be  comprased  of  14  mem- 
bers, seven  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  seven  from  the  Senate.  At 
least  three  Members  from  each  body 
would  be  from  the  minority  party  and 
no  more  than  four  Members  from  each 
House  could  be  serving' on  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. This  last  proviso  is  designed  to  In- 
sure a  balance  between  intimate  famili- 
arity with  many  of  the  problems  under 
review  and  fresh  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  over- 
all assessment  of  our  interests  and  goals, 
I  would  list  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions which  such  a  committee  might  find 
desirable  to  consider,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

First.  A  consideration  of  the  proper 
role  and  relative  emphasis  that  should 
be  accorded  In  our  overall  foreign  assist- 
ance effort  as  between  programs  In- 
tended primarily  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, economic  development  purposes. 
Industrial  development  purposes,  agricul- 
tural development  purposes,  and  educa- 
tional development  purposes. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  such  as- 
sistance should  be  furnished  multilat- 
erally  or  bilaterally,  through  loans  or 
through  grants,  and  an  assessment  of 
the  value  of  regional  economic  and  po- 
litical organizations  in  achieving  world 
stability  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  should  relate  its  assistance 
programs  to  those  of  such  organizations 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  less-de- 
veloped nations. 

Third.  A  consideration  of  the  proper 
length  of  term  of  authorizations  for,  and 
commitments  made  under,  U.S.  assist- 
ance programs. 

Fourth.  An  assessment  of  the  proper 
role  and  emphasis  which  arms  sales  and 
grants  should  have  in  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  A  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  is  and  should  be  partici- 
pating in  determining  the  character  and 
extent  of  our  aid  commitments  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  furnishing  of  foreign 
assistance  creates  or  affects  commit- 
ments to  use  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  abroad. 
Sixth.  An  analysis  and  estimate  of  the 
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m  rcentage  of  the  gross  naUonal  product 
ol  the  United  SUtes  which  might  be  ap- 
pi  oprlately  devoted  to  foreign  assistance 
)oses  and  an  assessment  as  to 
w.icther  assistance  should  be  furnished 
a<  cording  to  specific  dollar  amounts  or 
ir  relation  to  some  ratio  based  on  an  es- 
ti  nate  of  our  abiUty  In  relation  to  the 
n  -eds  of  the  developing  nations  as  they 
struggle  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
h  i ves  and  the  have-nots . 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  with  this  ob- 
ssrvatlon.  Changing  world  reaUties  re- 
q  lire  a  far-ranging  reassessment  and  re- 
eraluation  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tves  and  strategies.  But  the  fact  that 
c  lange  is  imperative  does  not — I  be- 
l  eve — mean  that  we  can  retrench. 
We  finally  threw  off  the  historic  cloak 
isolAtionlsm  in  the  late  1940s.  We  did 
sb  not  simply  because  our  attitudes  had 
I  ndergone  a  substantial  change,  but  be- 
c  Biuse  our  posiUon  as  the  most  powerful 
ration  in  the  world  Uterally  left  us  no 
<ther  choice.  Although  relative  power 
lositions  have  changed  we  are  still  the 
iioet  powerful  nation  on  earth.  And  I 
Inow  of  no  one  who  suggests  that  we 
make  ourselves  over  Into  a  second-rate 
1  ower.  ,  . 

To  the  powerful  accrue  many  privi- 
egea,  but  also  many  heavy  responsiblU- 
les.  We  cannot  forego  the  latter  unless 
re  deny  the  former.  We  must  be  careful 
rith  how  we  exercise  this  power,  but  we 
»uld  not  deny  the  existence  of  that 
wwer  even  if  we  wanted  to. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
puming  back.  There  can  be  no  lightening 
)f  the  burden.  The  demands  of  the  fu- 
;ure  may  well  exceed  those  of  the  past. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
AttKtrottxirr  no.  257 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 

my  amendment  No.  257.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORO.  ^^^      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  12,  after  "amended"  in- 
sert "(1)". 

On  page  41,  line  14.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "(2)  By  striking  out  'igsg'  and 
substituting  '1971'  ". 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSENT     ACREIMENT! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Javlts 
amendment  which  will  be  taken  up 
tomorrow  be  considered  on  its  own  and 
that  the  time  now  be  open.  It  will  be 
without  regard  to  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  the  full  hour  will  be  allowed  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. ^^^^^^^^_^ 

TAX    INCREASE 

Mr.  MELLER.  Mr.  President,  two  prom- 
inent newspapers,  with  widely  divergent 
editorial  philosophies,  have  commented 
on  the  Presidents  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

Both  merit  attention. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  August  5,  observed  that— 

It  U  no  longer  possible  to  pretend  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  a  little,  "brushflre"  affair.  It 
is  a  major  war.  and  it  is  drawing  heavily  on 
national  economic  resources. 

It  also  cited  as  "cogent"  my  remarks 
last  week  when  I  said  that  the  President's 
message  Is  a  confession  of  failure  on  his 
so-called      guns-and-butter      economic 

poUcy. 

The  MUwaukes  Sentinel,  In  Its  lead 
editorial  of  August  4,  asserts  that  the 
fiscal  bind  now  facing  the  Nation  "re- 
sults from  L.  B.  J.'s  'eat  our  cake  and 
have  it  too'  policy  and  his  'we  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  anything'  attitude." 

The  writer  stresses  that  the  Presi- 
dent's unabated  domestic  spending  is  at 
least  equally  to  blame,  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  not  entirely  responsible  for 
the  fiscal  bind. 

And  he  reminds  us  that — 

The  billions  of  dollars  Washington  spends 
come  eventually  from  only  one  place — out  of 
the  hides  of  the  working  class. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Des   Moines    (Iowa)    Register, 

Aug.  5.  1967] 

Payikg  for  Guns  and  Buttee 


President  Johnson's  tax-increase  proposals 
look  burdensome.  Last  January  the  President 
said  he  would  ask  Congress  later  for  a  0  per 
cent  surcharge  on  both  personal  and  corpo- 
rate Income  taxes.  But  now  he  has  urged  a  10 
per  cent  surcharge,  along  with  extension  of 
several  excise  taxes  which  were  due  to  de- 
cline and  a  requirement  that  corporations 
pay  their  taxes  more  promptly. 

However,  the  huge  increase  in  the  federal 
budget  deficit  in  prospect  and  signs  of  infla- 
tion fully  justify  a  substantial  and  early 
tax  Increase.  The  real  question  In  the  minds 
of  several  leading  economists  Is  not  whether 
the  tax  boost  proposal  is  too  much  but 
whether  it  is  enough. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  deficit  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam. ^TBe  remark  by  Senator  Jack 
Miller  (Rep..  la.)  that  "the  Presidents  mes- 
sage is  a  confession  of  failure  on  his  so-called 
■guns  and  butter'  economic  policy"  is  cogent. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  pretend  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  a  little,  "brushflre"  affair.  It 
Is  a  major  war.  and  It  la  drawing  heavily 
on  national  economic  resources. 

If  taxes  are  not  raised  sharply  and  soon, 
the  ensuing  Inflation  probably  would  cost 
taxpayers  more  in  the  end  than  the  rise  in 
taxes — and  it  would  distribute  the  burdens 
much  less  fairly  than  the  tax  increase. 

The  problem  of  financing  the  expanding 
federal  deficit  alone  makes  a  tax  boost  neces- 
sary. The  more  money  the  Treasury  has  to 
raise  by  selling  bonds,  the  more  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates.  With  a  deficit  this  wide 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  do  little  but 
make  the  credit  available  for  the  government, 
business  and  consumer  needs  to  avoid  stUl 
sharper  advances  In  Interest  rates. 

Even  with  the  proposed  tax  Increase,  there 
Is  reason  to  expect  that  a  moderate  degree. 
at  least,  of  Inflation  wlU  continue.  The  fed- 
eral deficit  m  the  last  three  months  has  risen 
to  an  annual  rate  of  US  billion  on  the  na- 
tional Income  accounts  basU  of  figuring.  This 
Includes  operations  of  all  the  federal  trust 
funds  including  Social  Seciirity  In  addition 
to  the  regular  "administrative"  budget  re- 
celpts  and  exiwndlturee.  A  year  ago  this  NIA 
budget  was  showing  a  93  bUllon  surplus. 

The  federal  spending  operation  is  now  put- 
ting more  stimulus  on  the  economy  than  at 
any  time  In  the  last  two  decades. 

Congressmen  are  calling  for  more  strin- 
gency in  federal  spending  along  with  the 
tax  increase,  which  Is  appropriate.  However, 
cutting  spending  for  anti-poverty,  educa- 
tion and  other  welfare  programs  is  difficult 
and  unwise  at  a  time  when  city  slums  are 
boiling  with  unrest. 

Representative  Gerald  Ford  (Rep.,  Mich), 
the  House  minority  leader,  and  others  who 
believe  government  spending  could  be  re- 
duced enough  to  avoid  a  tax  boost  have  not 
shown  how  this  could  be  done.  Squeezing 
enough  out  of  domestic  spending  to  accom- 
plish this  obvlo\i6ly  is  impossible. 

The  total  non-defense  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  Is  estimated  at  $61  bUllon,  and 
the  estimated  administrative  budget  defi- 
cit without  a  tax  boost  would  be  $29  bil- 
lion Considering  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  about  $10  bllUon  and  the 
regular  eervlces  of  government  which  cannot 
be  cut,  there  simply  Isnt  room  to  trim 
civilian  spending  to  do  the  job. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  costs 
should  not  be  cut  vherever  they  can  be. 
It  is  only  to  emphasize  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  deficit  and  the  Infiation  Is  the 
war  President  Johnson  has  been  tardy  In 
saying  so,  but  he  Is  correct  In  putting  the 
tax  increase  before  the  public  in  this  light. 
The  United  States  economy  is  Wg  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam 
war  and  also  maintain  the  amenities  of  a 
prosperous  society.  Including  adequate 
civilian  government  services.  But  It  cannot 
do  so  without  serious  inflation  unlees  taxee 

are  raised.  „,_,., 

Whether  the  nation  should  be  fighting  on 
such  a  large  scale  In  Vietnam  is  another 
question,  going  beyond  economics.  But  it 
undoubtedly  would  be  easier  to  handle  our 
economic  affairs  at  home  without  this  coeUf 
war  on  our  hands. 


I  Prom  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Sentinel,  Fri- 
day, Aug.  4,  19671 
Tax  Escalation 

As  it  turns  out.  President  Johnson  has 
ended  the  long  suspense  over  his  tax  Increase 
needs  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

Urban  rioting  has  spawned  a  spate  of  wild 
proposals  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  Instantly 
Into  the  nation's  slums.  Sentinel  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  says  the  government  shouldn  t 
even  take  the  time  or  bother  to  count  the 
billions. 

Now,  like  a  sudden  cold  shower,  Johnsons 
call  for  a  10%  surcharge  shocks  the  body 
politic  into  the  realization  that  the  billions 
of  dollars  Washington  spends  come  eventual- 
ly from  only  one  place— out  of  the  hides  01 
the  working  class.  By  emphasizing  the  Viet- 
nam costs  in  his  tax  increase  request  Jonn- 
son  makes  It  appear  that  the  flscal  bind  Is 
caused  almost  entirely  by  his  war  But 
his  unabated  domestic  spending  Is  at  leaM 
equally  to  blame.  The  flscal  bind  results  from 
LBJ's  "eat  our  cake  and  have  It  too  policy 
and  his  "we  are  rich  enough  to  afford  any- 
thing" attitude. 
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WHERE  L.  B.  J.  GETS  THE  MONEY 

Unfortunately,  money  doesn't  buy  peace 
or  prosperity  or  happiness.  It  U  encouraging, 
however,  to  see  signs  that  more  people  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  that  po- 
litical, economic,  social  and  military  prob- 
lems can't  be  solved  by  smothering  them  m 
billions  of  tax  dollars. 

Thus  by  a  decisive  margin,  urban  leaders 
at  a  National  League  of  Cities  meeting  re- 
jected a  resolution  putting  the  league  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  any  federal  Income  or  ex- 
cise tax  increases  which  the  president  feels 
are  needed  "to  meet  the  Immediate  urban 
crisis  and  (the)  long  range  needs  of  cities  and 
to  fulfill  our  other  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional commitments." 

These  leaders,  It  may  be  assumed,  are  not 
opposed  to  meeting  needs.  Rather,  they 
doubtless  sense  that  the  Great  Society 
method— taking  it  away  from  those  who  work 
for  their  money  and  giving  it  to  those  who 
don't— Is  doomed  to  fall.  This  way  kills  the 
incentive  in  the  worker  and  leaves  the  poor 
in  perpetual  dependency  on  government 
handouts. 

As  for  the  nation's  Immediate  fiscal  prob- 
lems no  tax  increase  should  be  enacted 
unless  it  Is  designed  and  Intended  to  start 
putting  the  fiscal  house  back  In  order. 

From  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  doing 
and  saying,  however,  there  U  little  evidence 
that  deficit  spending  Is  to  be  brought  under 
control.  He's  been  saying  "charge  it,"  and 
now,  with  the  bills  beginning  to  pile  up,  he  s 
saying  "surcharge  it." 

Before  It  passes  the  tax  Increase,  congress 
should  take  Mr.  Johnson's  credit  card  away 
from  him— and  Itself.  Any  tax  Increase  should 
be  used  only  to  settle  the  nation's  revolving 
credit  account  for  the  guns  and  goodies  ^- 
ready  bought  In  the  Great  Society  depart- 
ment store,  and  not  to  squander  in  buying 
more  of  them. 

The  interest  charge  alone  on  the  national 
revolving  credit  account  amounts  to  more 
than   a  billion   dollars   a  month. 


THE  INFLATION  RAT 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
likens  inflation  to  a  "rat  menacing  the 
Nation." 

This  is  a  perfect  description,  for  m- 
flatlon— as  the  writer  put  it— "plagues 
not  only  the  poor  but  the  working  class, 
the  people  who  keep  the  American 
economy  going." 

He  warns— as  I  have  frequently 
warned  in  the  past — that  inflation  Is 
accelerating  faster  and  faster,  resulting 
in  more  and  more  losses  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 

One  paragraph  especially  should  be 
singled  out  for  attention: 

But  the  sad  fact  U  that  despite  poverty 
programs  for  the  poor,  a  panoply  of  pro- 
grams in  education,  housing,  and  other 
subsidies  supposed  to  help  the  yoimg,  and 
all  sorts  of  programs  intended  to  aid  older 
Americans,  the  infiation  rat  keeps  eating 
up  the  benefits. 

If  Congress  would  call  a  halt  to  the 
policy  of  spending  far  in  excess  of  the 
income,  this  "Inflation  rat"  could  be  con- 
trolled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Kill  This  Rat,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel's  editions  of  Au- 
gust 4.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CXm 1445 — ^Part  17 


Knx  This  Rat 

Inflation  Is  the  biggest  rat  menacing  the 
nation.  It  Is  gnawing  down  the  house  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  It  plagues  not  only  the 
poor  but  the  working  class,  the  people  who 
keep  the  American  economy  going.  Only  the 
rich  can  protect  themselves  from  the  infla- 
tion rat.  ,     . 

To  the  Individual,  inflation  means  lost 
purchasing  power.  More  dollars  buy  fewer 
goods  and  services.  The  dollar  that  was  worth 
100c  in  1939  is  now  worth  less  than  41.8c. 

LOSS     SINCE     1961  — $75.7     BILLION 

From  the  national  standpoint,  inflation 
may  be  measured  In  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
purchasing  power  every  year.  During  the 
previous  six  years,  according  to  Sen.  Miller 
(R.-Iowa),  the  inflation  rat  ate  $75.7  billion 
out  of  the  pockets  of  American  consumers, 
averaging  $12.6  billion  a  year.  At  the  rate  It 
is  gnawing  this  year,  it  may  eat  up  more 
than  $20  billion. 

Worst  feature  of  the  inflation  rat  is  that 
those  it  hurts  are  the  ones  least  able  to 
afford  it— the  poor;  young  people  trying  to 
finance  an  education,  purchase  a  home, 
maintain  a  young  and  growing  family,  and 
raise  the  capital  to  go  into  business  or  farm- 
ing, and  the  older  Americans  whose  earning 
povi^er  is  ended  or  greatly  diminished  and 
who  rely  on  fixed  pensions.  Insurance,  an- 
nuities, and  savings  for  a  livelihood. 

The  cruel  Irony  of  this  Is  that  these  are 
the  very  groups  that  the  liberals  pretend  to 
be  helping.  But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  despite 
poverty  programs  for  the  poor,  a  panoply  of 
programs  in  education,  housing  and  other 
subsidies  supposed  to  help  the  young,  and 
all  sorts  of  programs  intended  to  aid  older 
Americans,  the  inflation  rat  keeps  eating  up 
the  benefits.  Social  security's  short  ration 
provides  one  of  the  most  graphic  current 
examples. 

Inflation,  as  even  President  Johnson,  the 
master  Inflationist,  has  said,  is  "the  most 
unjust  and  capricious  form  of  taxation."  In- 
flation operates  like  a  sales  tax.  It  hits  every 
person,  and  it  Is  regressive  In  that  It  bears 
most  heavily  on  the  low  Income,  large  family 
groups.  .     . 

To  drive  home  to  the  average  person  what 
Inflation  is  costing  him,  Miller  has  con- 
verted the  average  yearly  loss  of  purchasing 
power  due  to  Inflation  into  an  equivalent 
sales  tax  figure  for  each  state. 

For  Wisconsin,  according  to  Miller,  the  1968 

inflation  resulted   In   a  $530,000,000   loss  in 

purchasing  power.  To  take  the  same  amount 

away  from  the  people  by  taxation  would  have 

required  the  equivalent  of  a  17.2%  sales  tax. 

Imagine  the  furor  if  such  a  whopping  sales 

tax  were  to  be  imposed.  Yet,  because  the 

inflation  rat  is  such  a  sneaky  creature,  the 

people  generally  tolerate  its  destructiveness. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  congress 

la  to  begin  to  control  the  InfUtlon  rat.  It 

must  do  it  by  putting  a  stop  to  Its  practice 

of  voting  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  more 

than  the  federal  government  takes  in.  year 

after  year. 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
cover  one  subject  first  tonight  which 
deals  with  the  poverty  program,  and  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  what  I  believe 
is  a  drive  that  Is  being  made  In  this 
coimtry  to  undercut,  handicap,  and  pos- 
sibly emasculate  the  effectiveness  of  one 
of  the  great  hopes  that  we  have  In  this 
country  to  meet  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  Impoverished,  the  poverty  stricken, 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr  President,  after  the  completion  of 
this  topic,  I  shall  make  a  few  explanatory 
statements   in    regard   to    a   series   of 


amendments  that  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  for  printing  and  for  availability  of 
offering  on  tomorrow.  I  take  the  time  to 
make  these  brief  remarks  about  the 
amendments  tonight  because  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  time  limitation 
on  tomorrow  will  be  so  pressing  upon  me, 
so  far  as  the  debate  on  the  amendments 
is  concerned,  that  I  wish  to  make  some 
explanatory  statements  about  them  to- 
night for  the  record. 

Referring  to  the  poverty  program,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  drive  that  is  being  made  upon 
Congress  by  lobbying  influences  outside 
Congress  which  in  my  judgment  are  de- 
signed—in part,  at  least^-to  emasculate 
the  poverty  program,  when  what  is  need- 
ed is  a  strengthening  of  it  with  whatever 
reforms  within  it  the  evidence  can  show 
is  needed. 

But  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  psychology  that  some  seek  to  de- 
velop in  this  country  with  regard  to 
public  opinion  that  would  create  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  unjustifiable  impres- 
sion that  the  poverty  program  should 
be  diminished  in  its  Impact  and  emas- 
culated. I  believe  It  should  be  greatly 
enlarged,  for  the  situation  that  confronts 
us  In  this  country  on  the  domestic  scene 
cries  out  for  increasing  Injections  of  ap- 
propriations into  the  troubled  areas  of 
the  country,  or  we  wUl  find  ourselves  in  a 
very  serious  internal  situation  in  the 
Republic.  ,  ^^      .   . 

Twice  since  the  beglnmng  of  the  riots 
I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
In  support  of  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  continue  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  in  regard  to  seeing 
that  whatever  force  of  government  is 
necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order 
must  be  used.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  made  clear  in  his 
speech  the  other  day  that  we  cannot  tol- 
erate one  whit  the  violation  of  the  law. 
insurrection  or  the  advocacy  of  insur- 
rection, or  the  encouragement  of  riots. 
We  cannot  maintain  a  government  of  law 
and  order  unless  we  enforce  that  law 
and  order. 

I  beUeve  that  those  who  are  expressing 
their  dissatisfaction,  their  extremist 
points  of  view— no  matter  what  adjec- 
tives they  use  to  describe  or  label  their 
movements— must  be  made  to  under- 
stand. Irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
colored  or  white,  that  there  will  not  be 
tolerated  In  this  country  the  taking  over 
of  the  Government  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree which  is  exacUy  what  happens  when 
a  riot  takes  place  and  there  is  not  en- 
forcement of  the  law. 

Mr  President,  I  care  not,  as  I  said  the 
other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  how 
strong  police  enforcement  is,  how  many 
rioters  are  put  in  jail,  what  force  is  used 
to  repel  the  insurrection.  Unless  we  get  to 
the  basic  causes  of  the  unrest,  the  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  grievances  that  are 
held  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  im- 
poverished people  in  this  country  who 
disapprove  of  the  riots,  we  wiU  never 
remove  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction. 
I  have  said— and  I  repeat  tonight— that 
it  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  99 
percent  of  the  Negroes  In  this  country 
disapprove  of  the  proposals  of  the  ex- 
tremists that  have  developed  in  cormec- 
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tlo  1  with  the  so-called  racial  controversy 
thi  ,t  sadly  has  developec'  In  the  country. 
Thit  Is  why  I  took  the  position  I  did 
th(  other  day,  when  the  proposal  was 
be:  ore  the  Senate  for  an  investigation  by 
a  '  ery  competent  and  able  Senate  com- 
mi  ;tee  of  the  riot  situation  in  this  coun- 
.  In  the  resolution  that  authorized  the 

.„ .1.  we  should  have  used  lan- 

that  showed  that  not  only  do  we 

it,  but  also  we  are  willing  to 

„  it  to  the  degree  of  using  the 

, language  in  the  resolution  that 

investigation  should  be  made  of  the 

1,  and  economic,  and  other  casual 

that  tend  to  produce  great  dis- 

ion  that  exists  in  the  poverty- 

„  areas,  the  slum  areas,  and  the 

„  areas  of  this  country  in  which  so 

r  impoverished  Negroes  and  poverty- 

stHcken  white  people  live. 

Mr.  President,  you  could  not  sit  with 
m;  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
di  ring  the  last  2  days,  where  I  have  been 
PT  BSlding  over  a  hearing — and  certainly 
yc  u  could  not  sit  with  me  during  the  last 
3  weeks  while  hearings  have  been  going 
or  ;  but  particularly  the  last  2  day&— and 
liiten  to  the  testimony  relating  to  the 
stocking  breakdown  in  the  educational 
services  that  the  children  of  these  im- 
p<  iverished  families  are  receiving  without 
hi  ,vlng  a  better  understanding  of  some 
ol  the  causation  for  some  of  the  unrest. 
But  do  not  forget,  be  it  Negro  parent, 
Pierto  Rican  parent,  or  any  other  im- 
p  (verished  parent,  their  instincts  are  the 
sj  me  as  our  Instincts  when  it  comes  to 
p  irental  love  and  affection  for  their  chil- 
d  -en.  We  all  know  that  the  instinct  of  a 
p  irent  In  coming  to  the  defense  of  the 
c  illd  Is  very  strong.  A  parent  will  often 
d)  a  great  many  things  to  protect  the 
c  lild  out  of  affection  for  that  child  that 
ill  that  particular  set  of  facts  and  cir- 
cmistances    might    be    interpreted    by 
oJiers  as  rather  antisocial  behavior  on 
t  le  part  of  the  parent.  It  is  common  for 
a  parent  to  become  so  Incensed  and  en- 
riged  when  there  Is  an  injustice  being 
d  one  to  the  child  that  the  parental  be- 
1  avlor  that  flows  therefrom  is  sometimes 
E  dsimderstood  as  to  the  motivation  of 
t  le  parent. 

Mr.  President,  you  get  that  pattern  in 
t  lese  ghettos  arid  slums  when  they  know 
t  lat  their  children  are  being  discriml- 
I  ated  against  by  the  rest  of  us.  Those  of 
1  s  who  do  not  have  to  live  under  those 
<  ircumstances.  and  whose  children  and 
J  randchildren  are  not  so  discriminated 
J  gainst,  blind  ourselves  to  the  degree 
that  we  are  not  taking  the  action  that 
!  hould  be  taken  to  relieve  those  shock - 
i  ng  injustices  that  are  dealt  to  the  chil- 
( iren  of  these  poverty-stricken  people. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  the  witnesses 
appearing  before  my  subcommittee. 
'  niese  parents  know  that  the  educational 
leeds  of  the  first  grader  are  not  an- 
iwered  in  a  ghetto  when  he  is  put  in 
ichool.  All  the  data  that  are  presented 
o  my  subcommittee  show  that  by  the 
;ime  he  is  in  the  fourth  grade,  he  is  al- 
ready 2  years  behind  fourth  graders  in 
suburban  schools.  By  the  time  he  reaches 
Jie  eighth  grade,  if  he  stays  in  school 
;hat  long,  he  is  3  to  4  years  behind  the 
Bighth  grader  in  a  school  that  has  the  f  a- 
:ilities  and  the  teacher  help  that  make 
It  possible  for  the  teachers  to  teach. 


We  assure  school  dropouts  and  we 
make  certain  that  a  large  percentage  of 
these  boys  and  girls  are  not  going  to 
graduate  from  grade  school,  that  a 
larger  percentage  are  not  going  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school,  and  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  will  ever  sur- 
vive to  get  through  college.  It  cannot  be 
escaped.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  before  my  committee.  Listen 
to  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  New 
York  City,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Pontiac,  Mich.  Listen 
on  down  the  list  of  witnesses  of 
superintendents  in  one  large  school  sys- 
tem after  another.  There  is  no  rebuttal 
to  them. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  providing 
the  school  facilities.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  not  providing  the  training.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  not  providing  the  teachers 
to  give  us  any  hope  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  program  for  giving  the  services 
and  training  to  these  future  adult  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic  that  they  must 
have  if  we  expect  them  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

We  are  conditioning  them  from  the 
beginning  to  bitterness,  to  hatred,  in  the 
determination  that  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  becoming  activists.  That  is  why 
in  the  very  midst  of  our  discussion  of 
foreign  aid  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  should  give  some  attention 
to  the  need  for  domestic  aid. 

What  is  it  going  to  profit  us  if  we  spend 
these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  humanitarianism  of 
our  hearts  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  unless  we  are  willing  to  do  even 
more  for  the  disadvantaged  children  of 
the  United  States?  Does  a  difference  in 
color  of  the  skin  at  home  justify  our  ne- 
glect? The  color  of  the  skin  of  those  in 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  does 
not  seem  to  cause  us  not  to  help  them, 
even  though  their  color  is  not  white  in 
most  instances.  It  does  not  cause  us  not  to 
want  to  do  for  those  children  what  we 
also  should  be  doing  for  our  own.  Or  is 
this  question  of  race  different  if  we  get 
3,000,  4,000,  or  7.000  miles  from  the 
United  States?  Is  that  the  proper  sense 
of  values  and  the  proper  gage  for  the 
help  we  should  give  to  little  boys  and 
girls?  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do 
not  have  to  yield  to  anyone  in  the  Senate 
in  my  pledge  to  be  of  help  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

However,  first  things  have  to  come 
first,  and  we  have  a  great  domestic  crisis 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
have  this  great  domestic  crisis  in  this 
country  is  that  we,  as  a  people — and  I 
speak  generically — have  been  looking  too 
far  away  from  our  own  national  back- 
yard. We  have  had  two  great  Presidents, 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, who  have  sought  to  warn  us,  who 
have  sought  to  develop  a  domestic  pro- 
gram, which  has  become  known  as  the 
poverty  program.  The  poverty  program 
is  not  the  only  program  we  have  or  that 
we  are  urged  to  pay  attention  to.  How- 
ever, as  I  see  the  matter  at  the  present 
time,  the  poverty  program  is  under  un- 
fair attack  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country.  We  should  be  seeking  to  give 
our  cooperation  to  the  directors  of  this 
program  to  strengthen  the  program  and 


enlarge  our  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram, rather  than  seeking  in  various 
ways  to  diminish  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say   I  find  it 
passing  strange  that  there  should  be  in 
this  body  such  apparent  amazement  over 
the   violent  social  disorders  which  are 
shaking  the  fabric  of  our  Nation  from 
coast  to  coast.  That  there  should  be  dis- 
may  and   deep   concern  I  can   readily 
understand,  but  I  really  cannot  compre- 
hend how  so  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  can  profess  bewilderment,  as 
if  they  had  been  totally  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Where  have  they  been  for  the  past 
several  years?  What  do  they  think  we 
have  been  talking  about  during  recent 
sessions  of  Congress  in  countless  hours 
of  committee  hearings  and  floor  debate? 
For    years    we    have    heard    the    most 
eloquent  and  compelling  testimony  about 
the  dire   peril  facing  our  great  urban 
areas.  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  h&ve  repeatedly  urged  us  to  act. 
Hundreds— if    not    thousands — of    the 
most  prestigious  citizens  and  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  have  beseeched  us  to 
face  up  to  the  staggering  problems  of 
the  urban  ghettos,  and  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  cure  a  spreading  cancer  in 
our  body  politic. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
Republican  officeholders  in  the  Nation 
have  repeatedly  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  ignoring  or  belittling  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  our  urban  poor. 
It  should  not  be  limited  to  our  urban 
poor  for  we  also  have  deplorable  con- 
ditions among  the  rural  poor. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
our  rural  poor  is  that  they  are  inclined, 
when  they  move  into  direct  action,  to 
react  most  vigorously.  Go  back  through 
our  history  and  notice  some  of  the  rural 
uprisings  which  have  occurred  across  the 
country.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
the  Government  always  seems  to  re- 
spond more  quickly  and  more  effectively, 
and  to  meet  with  greater  dispatch,  the 
correction  of  wrongs  when  we  get  to  the 
point  of  a  rural  uprising,  but  the  causes 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  cities. 
Poverty,  squalor,  unemployment,  hunger, 
disease,  illiteracy  are  among  those  causes 
both  in  the  city  ghettos  and  the  rural 
slums. 

Hundreds  of  eminently  respectable 
Republican  business  leaders  have  come 
forward  to  express  their  growing  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  our  cities.  Re- 
ligious leaders,  representatives  of  a  vast 
array  of  private  groups,  famous  think- 
ers from  the  universities,  eminently 
distinguished  journalists,  and  countless 
searingly  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the 
poor  themselves  have  formed  a  virtually 
endless  chain  or  witnesses  before  various 
committees  and  congressional  fonmis  to 
exhort  us  to  action  while  there  was  still 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  rush  to  find 
scapegoats  for  what  is  happening  in 
American  cities.  Let  us  not  be  too  eager 
to  cast  the  first  stone.  Massive  testimony 
attests  to  the  fact  that  the  modest  and 
perhaps  overly  cautious  programs  ini- 
tiated in  the  88th  Congresses — the  war 
on  poverty,  the  model  cities  program, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
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tion  Act,  the  rent  supplements  program, 
and  others— have  begun  to  have  enor- 
mous positive  effect  wherever  minimally 
adequate  funds  have  been  provided  to 
support  them.  Nothing  is  so  indicative 
of  the  value  of  these  programs  as  the 
emphatic  support  they  receive  from  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  poor  themselves, 
who  orily  implore  us  to  provide  a  level 
of  support  more  remotely  commensu- 
rate with  the  need. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  what  has  been 
the  response  of  Congress  to  the  desperate 
chorus  from  our  cities  in  recent  months? 
The  model  cities  program,  already  vastly 
reduced  in  scale,  has  been  cut  close  to 
the  point  of  irrelevancy.  The  rent  sup- 
plements program  has  been  gutted.  The 
Education  Act  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
have  been  seriously  weakened.  A  ridic- 
ulously modest  request  to  guard  the  lit- 
tle children  of  poverty  from  rats  has 
been  laughed  out  of  the  other  body.  And 
plans  are  afoot  to  emasculate  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  by  destroying 
our  central  antipoverty  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  madness.  I  re- 
peat, this  is  legislative  madness.  Vital 
though  terribly  modest  programs  to  at- 
tack the  roots  of  poverty — and  riots — 
are  deliberately  slashed  or  eliminated, 
and    replaced    by    measures    directed 
against   strawmen.   An   Individual,  Mr. 
President,  can  no  more  cause  what  has 
happened   this  month   In  Detroit   and 
Newark — or  2  years  ago  in  Watts — than 
an  individual  could  have  caused  what 
happened   on   this   continent   in    1776. 
Some    of    my    distinguished    colleagues 
display  an  interest  in  laying  the  blame 
for  the  rioting  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  which  is  like  blaming 
the  doctor  when  cancer  strikes.  It  is 
time.  Mr.  President,  that  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  powder  keg,  rather  than 
to  the  fuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  once  said: 

Those  who  make  peaceful  revolution  Im- 
possible make  violent  revolution  Inevitable. 


I  know  of  no  surer  lesson  of  history, 
Mr.  President,  than  this.  It  is  our  job, 
our  solemn  responsibility,  here  in  this 
body,  to  make  peaceful  revolution  not 
only  possible  but  real,  to  make  it  within 
the  framework  of  law,  and  to  bring  it 
about  by  legislation  that  permits  of  that 
gradual  but  adequate  evolution,  at  a 
given  time,  to  meet  a  given  crisis.  That 
is  legislative  responsibility,  instead  of 
the  legislative  irresponsibility  which  has 
come  to  characterize,  in  my  opinion,  I 
am  sad  to  say,  too  much  of  congres- 
sional legislative  response  to  the  critical 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

To  the  extent  that  we  fail  in  that  re- 
gard, we  must  bear  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  Wattses,  the  Newarks,  the  De- 
troits  of  this  grim  decade,  and  worse, 
I  fear,  is  yet  to  come  unless  our  respon- 
sibility Is  squarely  met. 

Oh,  would  that  everyone  could  have 
heard  the  three  witnesses  who  testified 
before  my  committee  today.  I  am  suve 
that  the  other  members  of  the  conmilt- 
tee  will  share  the  evaluation  I  now  set 
forth  in  the  Record  when  I  say  that  they 
filled  us  with  humility. 

Three  young  people,  who  had  been 


working  for  the  past  2  or  3  years  in  some 
of  the  ghetto  areas,  and  areas  where 
racial  discrimination  is  Involved  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools,  told  us  of  their 
experiences,  and  of  the  criticisms  they 
received. 

They  happened  to  belong  to  that  great 
humanitarian  group  In  our  country 
known  as  the  American  Friends. 

One  factor  I  want  to  point  out.  Seldom 
if  ever  does  anyone  raise  any  question  or 
criticism  of  the  spiritual  motivation  of 
the  dedicated  men  and  women— young, 
middle  aged,  and  old— of  the  great 
Friends  organization  of  this  country.  For 
they  live  lives  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
teachings  which  should  motivate  us  all 
in  our  relations  man  with  man. 

Their  testimony  today  not  only  filled 
me  with  humility  but  also  with  a  deeper 
dedication,  to  do  what  I  can  to  carry  out 
the  trust  I  think  I  owe  to  my  country  in 
trying  to  salvage  the  great  poverty  pro- 
gram for  which  the  President  Is  seeking 
support  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  If  we  are 
going  to  measure  up  to  the  problems  of 
the  Wattses,  the  Newarks.  and  the  De- 
troits,  we  have  to  assvmie  ovu-  responsibil- 
ity to  squarely  meet  them  as  legislators. 
"A  house  divided  against  Itself  carmot 
stand."  Today,  Mr.  President,  it  is  pain- 
fully clear  that  our  Nation  is  presently 
divided  against  Itself.  Never  since  the 
War  Between  the  States  has  there  been 
such  disunity  in  the  Republic. 

And  how  much  more  perilous  are  the 
waters  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  Mr. 
President,  than  even  when  Lincoln  spoke. 
What  is  the  answer?  What  are  we  to  do? 
What  kind  of  nation  are  we  to  become? 
Mr.  President,  no  one  here,  needless 
to  say.  condones  violence.  No  one  sanc- 
tions riots.  But  It  simply  serves  no  pur- 
pose to  command  that  disorders  cease, 
while  permitting  the  festering,  poisonous 
wells  of  discontent  to  endure.  Let  us  not 
speak  of  cost.  Mr.  President,  and,  specifi- 
cally, let  us  not  defer  to  Vietnam  as  a 
national  priority.  The  dollar  cost  of  the 
Detroit  riots  alone  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 300  million  and  1  billion.  The 
human  cost  is  Incalculable.  How  often 
must  the  Nation  be  presented  with  this 
sort  of  bill  before  adequate  preventive 
measures  are  taken,  however  drastic  and 
costly  they  may  be? 

Mr.  President,  now  is  not  the  time 
for  damning  the  darkness.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  light  a  candle.  Now  is  not  the 
time  for  poUtlcs.  Now  is  the  time  to  re- 
solve that  the  ghettos  must  go,  that  our 
cities  must  be  rebuilt,  that  all  of  our 
children  must  be  accorded  an  excellent 
education,  that  every  American  must 
have  equal  opportunity  for  self-fulfill- 
ment, that,  in  short,  the  war  on  poverty 
must  be  won.  This  is  the  way  to  guarantee 
the  preservation  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  govermnent,  and  of  a  society 
built  upon  law  and  order— law  which  Is 
just,  and  order  which  refiects  the  dignity 
of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  the  color 
of  their  skin  or  economic  status  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  a  start  by 
expeditiously  approving  the  pending  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967, 
to  strengthen  and  expand  the  war  on 
poverty.  Sargent  Shrlver  has  said: 


This  war  Is  not  being  fought  for  the  poor. 
It  is  for  all  Amerioans — because  aU  Ameri- 
cans stand  to  gain  by  it.  Not  Just  with  peace 
In  our  cities,  but  also  peace  In  our  hearts. 


Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  poor, 
Mr.  President,  and  let  us  not  put  a  cheap 
price  upon  America's  future.  Let  us  give 
no  comfort  to  the  racial  extremists — 
black  and  white — who  hate  the  war  on 
poverty  because  it  works,  and  who,  in  my 
judgment,  have  their  motives  in  seeking 
its  death.  The  war  on  poverty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  best  antlriot  legislation  we 
can  pass — as  hundreds  of  distinguished 
State  and  local  leaders  emphatically  af- 
firm— and  the  time  for  doubt  and  debate 
is  past.  Now — before  the  end  of  this 
month— is  the  time  for  us  to  fulfill  our 
clear  responsibility  to  our  Nation  and  its 
futuie.  and  to  act,  with  wisdom  and  cour- 
age, to  assure  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  not  been  waged  In  vain. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
I  would  do  before  I  started.  I  turn  to 
another  matter,  in  which  I  shall  intro- 
duce a  series  of  amendments  and  «isk  to 
have  them  printed,  and  make  a  very  brief 
comment  on  the  purposes  of  these 
amendments,  so  that  Senators  may.  If 
they  care  to,  at  least  read  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  as  we  take  them  up 
tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    272 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  will  reduce  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
by  $100  million,  from  the  cormnlttee 
figure  of  $600  million  to  $500  million.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  t^so, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wUl  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  wUl  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  39.  line  2,  strike  out  "eSOO.OOO,- 
000"  and  substitute  "»500,000,000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
discuss  the  amendment  tomorrow.  I 
only  want  to  say  tonight,  as  I  have  al- 
ready armounced,  that  this  amendment 
reduces  the  authorization  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  by  $100  mllUon,  from 
$600  mlUion  to  $500  million.  It  does  not, 
however,  represent  a  reduction  in  the 
present  program,  because  the  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1967  was  $500  million. 
The  amendment  continues  the  program 
at  Its  current  rate. 

Mr  President,  this  is  no  amendment 
which  means  that  less  money  wlU  be 
avaUable,  although  I  think  a  case  could 
be  made  for  less  money.  It  took  me  con- 
siderable time  for  reflection  before  I  de- 
cided on  this  form  of  the  amendment.  It 
may  very  well  be— and  I  understand  one 
of  my  colleagues  will  do  so— that  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  It  wlU  go  further  than  I  do  with 
regard  to  this  amendment.  I  should  have 
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to  vote  for  it,  for  I  think  a  case  can  be 
mi  de  for  it. 

fou  may  say,  "All  riglit.  why  don  t  you 
of!  Br  it  yourself?"  I  am  not  offering  it,  not 
be  »use  I  have  any  hesitancy  to  offer  it; 
I  £  m  not  offering  it  because  I  have  been 
ar  )imd  here  long  enough  to  sometimes 
reiich  a  conclusion  as  to  what  I  think 
thJ  best  chances  for  the  passage  of  an 
taprovement  are.  I  think  probably  the 
best  chance  of  an  improvement  is  the 
ar  lendment  I  am  offering. 

[f  the  other  amendment  is  offered,  I 
sh  aU  vote  for  it;  and,  if  it  passes,  I  shall 
b€  delighted.  If  it  is  not  passed,  then  my 
pi  oposal  will  still  be  standing,  and  it  will 
gi/e  us  a  chance  at  least  to  accomplish 
sc  mething  that  I  think  will  be  a  great  im- 
p]  ovement  over  the  present  figures  m  the 
bill 
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Well,  it  will  be  argued  tomorrow  that, 
u  course,  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
p  ogram  is.  in  theory,  a  good  program  for 
le  underdeveloped  countries.  And  it  is. 
Mr  President,  we  cannot  do  everything 
„,  this  time  of  crisis.  We  cannot  spend 
■9i  tiat  we  are  spending  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nim;  and  every  indication  is  that  the 
a  imlnistration  proposes  more  and  more 
e  «alatlon.  We  cannot  sit  by  and  stick  our 
h  Bads  in  the  sand  and  become  oblivious 
bi  the  fact  that  the  escalation  the  ad- 
Einlstratlon  has  participated  in  this 
V  eek  will  end  up  costing  additional  mil- 
1  ons  of  dollars,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
T!  ar  In  Vietnam. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  escalation 
\  Ithin  10  miles  of  the  Chinese  border  will 
create  very  serious  troubles  for  us  in 
1  ietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.  Yar- 

lOROTjGH]   this  afternoon  discussed  his 

<oncem  over  reports  to  the  effect  that 

1  here  seems  to  be  a  design  afoot  to  pre- 

lare  the  American  people  for  the  landing 

i  (f  ground  troops  in  North  Vietnam.  He 

;  aade  very  clear  that  he  surmises  that 

hat  may  be  part  of  the  escalating  plan 

>i  the  military,  judging  from  a  report 

hat  he  cited  from  a  leading  periodical 

n  this  country. 

He  and  I  participated  in  a  colloquy  in 
vhlch  I  told  him  I  have  shared  this  fear 
;or  some  time.  I  was  rovmdly  criticized 
ivhen,  last  year,  I  suggested  in  a  speech 
Here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I 
thought  the  demilitarized  zone  was  not 
;oing  to  remain  a  noncombat  area  for 
very  long.  Some  of  my  colleagues  thought 
I  could  not  be  more  wrong.  All  one  had 
to  do  was  follow,  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week,  the  escalating  policies  of  the 
E»entagon  Building.  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  clear  indication  that  that  was  what 
would  happen.  I  think  it  has. 

I  think,  if  we  do  not  stop  the  escala- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  quite 
justified  in  his  fear  that  we  may  be  get- 
ting American  troops  up  into  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Does  anyone  think  that  is  going  to  stop 
the  war?  It  is  going  to  create  additional 
problems  for  us,  and  increased  costs,  and 
we  will  run  the  great  risk  of  a  Chinese 
intervention. 

The  Pentagon  is  proceeding  on  at  least 
the  publicly  announced  assumption — it  is 
what  they  tell  the  American  people;  we 
have  been  reading  It  constantly— that 
they  do  not  think  China  will  come  into 


the  war  unless  there  is  an  act  of  military 
aggression  across  her  border. 

I  think  that  is  naive;  just  simply  naive. 
If  we  commit  military  acts  close  enough 
to  her  border  than  we  give  a  justifica- 
tion for  retaliation  to  her  military 
crowd — China  has  one  too.  I  think  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  military  crowd  that  may  need  an 
excuse  in  regard  to  her  internal  troubles, 
or  as  a  rationalization  for  diverting  at- 
tention away  from  her  internal  problems 
to  an  external  problem.  I  believe  we  are 
running  a  serious  risk  of  war  by  bomb- 
ing 10  miles  from  the  border  of  China. 

We  keep  reading  reports  from  the  Pen- 
tagon about  the  devastation  that  we  are 
causing  to  the  bridges  and  the  railroad 
Unes,  Including  a  report  yesterday  or 
the  day  before  that  we  destroyed  more 
than  a  hundred  boxcars,  apparently 
loaded  with  equipment. 

I  do. not  know  whose  boxcars  they  are. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  administrative 
arrangement  is  for  running  the  Viet- 
nam Chinese  railroad.  But  it  is  a  joint 
venture;  that  we  do  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  makes  anyone  think  that  the  de- 
struction of  rolling  stock  in  which  the 
Chinese  have  a  vested  title  interest  is 
going  to  cause  them  to  send  us  roses  or 
valentines.  But  watch  out  for  bullets  and 
bombs. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  thinking 
of.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  the  American  military— un- 
less it  is  true,  as  more  and  more  people 
are  beginning  to  suspect,  that  all  along 
this  Military  Establishment  has  sought 
a  foothold  for  the  American  military  in 
the  Vietnams— not  only  South,  but 
North — as  a  place  from  which  to  move 
into  China.  That  is  why  there  are  some 
with  much  more  authority  to  speak  than 
I  have — because  they  are  experts  on 
China — who  are  pointing  out  that  if  we 
turn  ourselves  into  a  provocateur,  we  are 
going  to  provoke  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  mean  untold 
billions  in  money,  and  God  only  knows 
how  many  American  lives.  That  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  the  last  4 
years,  time  s^ter  time  has  taken  the 
position  that  I  take  again  tonight  of  vm- 
alterable  opposition  to  our  foreign  policy 
in  Asia.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to 
peace.  I  think  it  is  the  way  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President's  surtax 
bill  should  go  through,  it  would  result  in 
some  $7.4  to  $7.8  billion  increase  in  reve- 
nues. I  tiunk  it  would  be  much  better  to 
save  that  money  from  other  sources  than 
to  impose  this  additional  tax  upon  the 
American  people.  I  shall  not  vote  for  it; 
let  me  make  that  perfectly  clear.  I  shall 
not  vote  for  that  tax  increase  until  first 
this  administration  has  made  some  sav- 
ings, not  in  connection  with  domestically 
needed  appropriations  to  meet  critical 
needs  here  at  home,  but  from  some  other 
expenditures  that  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  we  get  through  with  the  crisis  that 
confronts  us  in  Asia.  That  is  why  I  said, 
yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  a  speech 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is 
much  more  important  to  put  thousands 
of  poverty-stricken  men  in  jobs  here  in 
our  own  country  than  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon.  I  happen  to  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  before  we  talk  about  an  in- 


crease in  taxes  in  this  country,  we  ought 
to  cut  way  back  and  simply  support  a 
reasonable  research  program  in  connec- 
tion with  problems  in  outer  space,  and 
postpone  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam expenditure  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  that  Congress  is  apparently  will- 
ing to  appropriate  for  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

I  use  that  as  only  one  example  of  many 
that  can  be  cited  as  to  where  savings  can 
be  made,  without  denying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  funds  that  they  need  to 
meet  the  domestic  crisis  on  many  domes- 
tic fronts  that  confronts  the  people  of 
tills  country. 

For  example,  we  ought,  of  course,  to 
bring  back  from  Germany  the  divisions 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana    [Mr. 
Mansfield]   proposes  in  his  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  while  the 
German  Chancellor   is  in  our  country 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  not 
vote  to  continue  our  American  forces  in 
Germany  under  NATO  while  he  himself, 
as  the  spokesman  for  his  government, 
proposes  a  reduction  of  German  forces  in 
NATO.  Germany  has  never  at  any  time, 
under  NATO,  fulfilled  its  manpower  com- 
mitment— never.  In  fact,  no  other  coun- 
try  of   NATO   has,   except   the   United 
States.  No  other  member  of  NATO  has 
ever  fulfilled  its  manpower  commitment. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  that 
matters  of  diplomacy  and  propriety  are 
involved,  but  might  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
so  express  himself  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  West  German  Republic? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  quite  improper  for  me  to  do  so. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  the  officials 
of  our  Government  who  should  express 
themselves  to  the  Chancellor. 

But  as  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is 
my  responsibility,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  express  my  views 
upon  it.  My  constituents  are  entitled  to 
have  me  do  so.  That  goes  with  my  trust 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  that  is  why  I  make 
the  statement  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  tak- 
ing issue  with  the  Seantor.  I  believe  this 
Nation  has  no  business  maintaining  all 
those  troops  in  Europe,  if  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  does  not  view  the  sit- 
uation as  being  sufficiently  imperative  to 
maintain  at  least  the  level  of  forces  they 
have  agreed  to  maintain.  The  threat  to 
them  is  certainly  greater  than  to  us,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  law  and  of 
propriety  with  which  the  Senator  must 
confront  himself  when  he  thinks  about 
these  matters.  One  rather  hates  to  go  to 
a  dinner  party  or  to  a  meeting  as  a  guest, 
and  put  in  a  discordant  note  at  a  party, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  there  is  just  no 
case  for  maintaining  the  level  of  troops 
we  have  in  Germany.  If  the  Germans 
themselves  think  the  danger  has  receded, 
it  seems  to  me  we  certainly  have  a  right 
to  bring  home  some  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are  not 
making  our  comments  at  a  dinner  party, 
and  we  did  not  make  our  comment-';  nt 
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the  tea  party  downstairs,  because  that 
would  have  been  in  a  social  forum.  But 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  It  is  not 
only  our  right  but,  as  I  see  it,  my  obliga- 
tion and  my  duty  to  say  now,  what  I  have 
said  before  on  this  subject.  I  am  saying 
nothing  now  I  have  not  said  before;  but 
I  think  it  Is  very  appropriate  that  the 
people  of  my  State  and  my  country  know 
where  I  stand  on  this  German  troop 
matter. 

I  am  for  taking  out  at  least  four  of  our 
six  divisions  and  saving  that  money 
rather,  may  I  say,  than  imposing  upon 
the  American  taxpayer  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax at  a  time  when  we  are  pouring  great 
sums  of  American  money  into  Germany. 
It  is  money  that  ought  to  he  cut  from  for- 
eign aid.  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  that  later.  A  tax  increase  cannot 
be  justified  until  we  cut  unnecessary  for- 
eign commitments. 

I  say  to  my  administration  that  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  American 
people  had  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  whether  foreign  aid  should  be  cut  or 
whether  taxes  ought  to  be  increased,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  would  vote  to  cut  foreign 
aid. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  as  friendly 
and  cooperatively  as  I  can,  to  my  admin- 
istration is  that  I  would  like  to  see  my 
President  put  himself  in  the  position  in 
which  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  his  reelection.  And  the  point 
I  am  making  may  very  well  be  translated 
into  votes  In  November  1968,  if  the  ad- 
ministration takes  the  tax  increase 
route  before  it  'lakes  the  cutting 
route  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
address  himself  to  in  the  few  minutes 
that  I  will  talk  tonight. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
I  am  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tonight  completely  within  my  rights  as  a 
Senator  and  in  acxjordance  with  what  I 
consider  my  duty  to  be.  Many  in  the 
coimtry  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
position  of  the  German  Chancellor.  But, 
in  my  judgment,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  do  not  think  that  Ger- 
many ought  to  fail  to  recognize  that  if 
she  is  not  willing  to  live  up  to  her  full 
troop  commitment  to  NATO,  we  ought 
to  start  reducing  the  number  of  troops 
we  have.  That  is  why  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  talking  about  adding  to  their  Ger- 
man forces  to  bring  them  up  to  their  full 
quota  instead  of  reducing  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  hope 
word  does  get  to  the  Chancellor  before  he 
returns  eis  to  how  some  of  us  feel  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
he  does  not  know  it  already? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  Senator  I  flnd  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
this  general  issue  dating  back  to  abov/i. 
1950,  I  believe  it  was,  when  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  went  over  and  in- 
spected our  defense  bases  at  a  time  when 
money  was  being  sent  to  Europe  to  pre- 
pare for  American  troops  to  be  stationed 
there. 


We  concluded  that  if  we  did  not  insist 
that  the  other  fellow  do  his  part  of  any 
cooperative  arrangement — and  the  state- 
ment applies  to  even  some  of  our  best 
allies — that  these  people  would  shift  the 
burden  on  us  and  take  the  attitude:  "If 
we  can  maneuver  around  so  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  carry  the  load,  let  us  put  every- 
thing on  his  shoulders  and  do  no  more 
than  we  have  to  do." 

I  believe  that  we  pretty  well  agreed  and 
signed  a  report  saying  so.  We  said  that 
the  only  way  we  could  do  business  with 
other  people  and  help  them  to  help 
themselves  would  be  to  insist  that  they 
must  do  their  part. 

I  would  be  in  favor  of  saying  that  we 
would  not  put  any  troops  in  West  Ger- 
many unless  West  Germany  did  what  she 
had  agreed  to  do.  Then,  when  she  has 
done  her  part,  we  would  put  our  troops 
on  her  soil. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels 
as  I  do,  generally  speaking,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  having  our  troops  on  foreign 
soil  xmless  it  can  be  justified  tmder  the 
circimistances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  says  that  he  agrees 
with  me  on  the  general  principles  of  this 
case. 

I  would  like  sometime  to  have  some- 
body make  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
record  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  whole 
gamut  of  issues  that  we  have  voted  on  In 
our  service  here  in  the  Senate 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  we 
have  been  together  more  than  we  have 
been  against  each  other.  On  this  par- 
ticular matter  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana was  my  leader,  he  was  my  chairman 
in  September  and  October  of  1952,  when 
he  and  I— he  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee—served on  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate. 

We  were  both  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  the  time,  and  we  were  given 
instructions  to  go  over  and  make  a  sur- 
vey and  an  inspection  of  all  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  on  our  bases  in  Eu- 
rope, going  as  far  as  across  North  Africa 
and  into  Turkey.  We  came  back  and 
made  two  reports. 

We  made  the  reports  and  we  were 
xmanimous  on  every  minutia.  We  were 
authorized  to  make  a  public  report  which 
excluded  those  matters  that  involved 
security  and  a  special  report  tc  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  report  was 
highly  critical  of  some  of  our  policies. 
But  one  of  the  things  that  we  brought 
out  is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  now  pointing  out,  that  if  we  were  to 
stay  in  NATO,  it  would  have  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  partnership  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  carrying  a  dis- 
proportionate load  of  the  costs. 

The  Senator  and  I  were  critical  as  a  re- 
sult of  some  of  our  findings.  We  thought 
that  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  load 
was  being  put  on  the  back  of  the  United 
States  and  that  not  enough  was  being 
shared  by  some  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  also 
pointed  out,  of  course,  in  the  report  that 
we  were  being  made  to  pay  for  very 
elaborate  Installations,  many  of  which 
would  be  abandoned  In  the  years  that 


followed*  and  were  abandoned  without 
too  many  years  passing  by. 

The  Senator  knows  that  all  of  those 
African  bases  have  been  subjected  to  that 
treatment. 

We  recommended  that  these  things 
be  as  austere  as  possible  because  we 
did  not  feel  that  we  would  stay  there 
for  any  long  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  most  of 
those  bases  have  now  been  abandoned 
and  taken  over,  and  in  many  instances 
we  get  no  contributions,  although  the 
other  fellow  is  running  them.  We  built 
them  and  the  other  fellow  has  them. 

If  the  Senator  goes  back  and  looks  at 
the  recommendations  we  made,  he  will 
note  that  we  would  have  saved  milUons 
of  dollars  if  our  recommendations  had 
been  followed.  The  military  does  not  like 
it,  but  we  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  can  recall  as  though  it 
were  yesterday  afternoon — ^with  as  vivid 
imagery  as  imagery  can  be — the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  walking  across  an  air- 
field in  France  where  we  had  stopped.  I 
can  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  kick- 
ing stones  out  of  the  cement  nmway, 
stones  as  big  as  an  egg.  Many  of  them 
were  smaller.  We  were  then  advised  as 
we  asked  questions  of  American  military 
officials  that  no  jet  plane  had  ever  been 
landed  on  that  airfield  because  it  was  not 
safe.  They  could  not  land  jets  because 
of  the  incompetency  and  inefficiency  of 
construction  for  which  the  American 
taxpayers  had  poured  into  that  base 
alone  millions  of  dollars.  We  were  told 
it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  reconstruct  it. 

We  had  given  the  contract  for  con- 
struction to  French  contractors.  We  had 
great  difficulty  with  the  French  con- 
tractors. The  result  was  that  we  paid 
through  the  nose. 

Subsequently  it  was  reconstructed  at 
additional  expense  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. We  paid  for  it. 

I  remember  how  concerned  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was,  and  I  shared  his 
concern. 

We  reported  to  our  committee  when  we 
got  back,  but  that  was  no  exceptional 
case.  We  found  this  inefficiency  repeated 
as  we  went  across  on  our  trip  from  base 
to  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  get  a  little  weary  when 
I  am  told,  in  some  of  the  arguments 
with  respect  to  our  NATO  expenditures, 
that  we  had  an  obligation  to  spend  all 
this  money.  We  owed  an  obligation  to  the 
American  taxpayers  to  see  that  the 
money  was  not  wasted. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  we  both 
shared  this  view.  We  believed  more  of 
the  money  should  have  been  on  a  loan 
basis  rather  than  on  a  grant  basis,  and 
that  they  should  have  borrowed  the 
money  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate.  We 
had  already  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  Europe  to  help  rehabihtate  it.  In 
my  judgment,  that  was  part  of  our  war 
obligation  but  we  should  have  had  some 
loan  agreements  instead  of  all  grant 
agreements  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  we  have  gone  to  an  absurd  extreme 
now  Some  try  to  create  the  impression 
that  if  we  withdraw  from  Germany  the 
number  of  troops  recommended  by  the 
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majority  leader,  we  are  in  some  way, 
.  omehow,  breaking  faith  with  NATO. 

I  am  In  favor  of  NATO  but  a  different 
dn^  of  NATO.  I  was  one  of  those  who  In 
949  was  given  some  responsibility— I  was 
>n  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  then— by 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  was  our  chief 
tpokesman  on  the  RepubUcan  side  of  the 
lisle.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mows,  Senator  Vandenberg  selected  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
iie  then  Senator  from  New  Hampshire^ 
)JLt  Tobey,  to  help  In  effecting  the  NATO 
egislation.  But  NATO  of  1949  is  not 
MATOofl967. 

We  must  not  forget  that  In  the  treaty 
Itself— read  It  again— there  is  a  provision 
for  periodic  review.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  pleading  for  a  modification  of 
NATO.  We  should  modify  it  now  to 
regard  to  the  manpower  commitments 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  record  should  show  that 
West  Germany  has  probably  performed 
as  a  partner  better  than  our  other  alUes 
of  Western  continental  Europe. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that  our  country 
has  every  right  to  reduce  its  manpower 
commitment  to  Western  Europe,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  one  there,  including 
Western  Germany,  has  done  what  they 
agreed  to  do  under  the  original  agree- 
ments or  those  that  followed.  So  that  no 
one  has  the  right  to  expect  us  to  con- 
ttaue  to  go  the  extra  mile,  when  they 
are  not  dotog  what  they  agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  point.  West 
Germany  has  done  much  better,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  believe  they  can  make  a 
case  that  they  have  done  as  well  as  or 
better  than  any  other  nation  of  NATO, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
on  a  comparative  basis.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  done  well 
enough— and  certainly  not  well  enough 
when  they  never  kept  their  full  man- 
power commitment,  and  now  are  talk- 
ing about  reducing  the  forces  they  al- 
ready have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  Senator  will  exclude  the 
United  KlngdOTti  from  the  generality  of 
his  statement.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
by  some  standards,  I  believe,  performed 
better  than  any  other  Western  European 
ally  we  have.  It  could  well  be  contended 
that  perhaps  the  United  Kingdom  had 
been  our  best  ally  In  doing  its  share  sub- 
sequent to  World  War  H.  But  when  one 
considers   the   nations   on    continental 
Europe,  I  believe  one  would  have  to  say 
that,  In  Western  Europe,  West  Germany 
probably  has  performed  better  than  any 
other  ally  we  have  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  be  that,  overaU, 
a  case  can  be  made  for  Great  Britain 
having  performed  somewhat  better  than 
West  Germany  I  am  not  too  sure.  But  she 
has  done  so  in  comparison  with  the  other 
countries  on  the  continent.  She  has  not 
in  connection  with  the  manpower  issue. 
West  Germany  has  been  superior  to 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  fulfUling 
manpower  commitments.  Of  course,  that 
Is  understandable.  If  any  coimtry  is  not 
going  to  fxilflll  its  manpower  commit- 
ments, that  Is  understandable,  to  that 


West  Germany  Is  a  Uttle  closer  to  the 
bullets,  but  not  much  closer  to  the 
bombs,  to  view  of  the  speed  with  which 
bombs  can  be  delivered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect 
those  whom  we  would  help  to  defend 
themselves  to  provide  enough  ground 
forces  to  hold  their  own  land  unUl  our 
forces  can  get  there  to  help  them.  If 
they  want  assurance  that  the  United 
States  wiU  not  let  them  down— and  may 
I  say  that  our  word  in  international  af- 
fairs is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  on  this  planet^-if 
they  want  that  backed  up  by  some  Amer- 
can  troops,  with  some  fighting  power  of 
substance,  to  know  that  we  are  there 
and  that  we  are  in  it,  in  the  event  that 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  divisions  would  be  sufficient 
for  tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Western  Ger- 
many has  been  behind  the  American 
shield  long  enough  so  that  she  should  be 
able  to  provide  her  own  manpower  to 
protect  her  territory  long  enough  until 
this  Nation  sends  troops. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  can  defend  this 
country.  And  I  do  not  buy  the  argument 
of  some  who  believe  that  we  cannot  de- 
fend our  Nation  without  powerful  allies 
around  the  world,  n  all  we  have  to  do 
is  defend  the  United  Stetes,  we  have  the 
power  to  do  that  agatast  any  combina- 
tion of  enemies.  We  have  paid  dearly  for 
a  defense  establishment  strong  enough  to 
do  that,  and  I  propose  that  we  contmue 
to  do  so. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  should  point  out  to  our 
friends  in  the  other  nations  that  we 
have  much  more  to  offer  them  than  they 
have  to  offer  us.  If  they  want  to  benefit 
from  the  tremendous  Defense  Establish- 
ment we  have  to  this  country,  as  a  shield 
to  their  countries,  they  should  be  willtag 
to  provide  enough  forces  to  hold  the 
Itoe  there  untU  we  get  there  with  our 
boys.  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  completely  my 
point  of  view. 

I  want  to  see  NATO  changed  to  Its 
emphasis,  from  a  mUltary  emphasis  into 
an  economic  emphasis;  because  we  know 
that  if  any  military  contest  does  develop 
vis-a-vis  NATO  and  Russia,  it  will  not  be 
a  conventional  contest. 

From  a  military  standpoint — this  is 
not  my  testimony,  but  the  testimony  of 
military  men  who  have  conferred  with 
me  from  time  to  time— something  can  be 
said  about  not  havtag  too  great  a  con- 
centration of  military  forces  in  a  nuclear 
war  zone  that  close  to  Russia.  If  such  a 
war  breaks  out,  the  conventional  forces 
will  not  settle  the  war,  anyway.  It  will  be 
settled  by  the  nuclear  power  that  will  be 
unleashed.  God  forbid  that  ever  becomes 
necessary,  because  we  know  that  no 
country  will  survive. 

But  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  the  development  of  the  art  of  war,  to 
the  development  of  war  strategy,  where 
the  military  purposes  of  NATO  to  great 
degree  have  become  obsolescent. 

A  conventional  war  is  not  the  ktad  of 
war  that  will  be  fought  if  we  get  toto  a 
war  with  Russia.  Therefore,  I  think  that 


here  is  a  case  in  which  economic  bene- 
fits will  produce  peace,  more  than  will 
military  equipment  or  military  forces. 
Enough  troops  we  have  to  have.  That  is 
why  I  beUeve  that  two  divisions  would 
be  enough,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
contribution  to  tiie  manpower  defense  of 
Europe  if  a  corresponding  pro  rata  con- 
tribution of  manpower  were  made  by 
other  countries.  But  let  us  joto  in  bmld- 
ing  up  what  I  think  is  the  greatest  se- 
curity weapon  we  have  and  which  I  think 
will  have  a  highly  beneficial  deterrent 
effect  on  Russia.  That  is,  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  from  her  standpoint  there 
is  no  great  danger  of  a  military  thrust. 
Rather  we  want  to  encoiu-age  an  increas- 
ing  economic  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  our  alUes.  Such  a  pro- 
gram wiU  put  it  squarely  up  to  Russia. 
If  we  want  a  detente,  then  let  us  reach 
some  understanding  both  In  regard  to 
the  military  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

Returning  to  the  first  amendment  I 
shall  offer  I  think  we  not  only  have  a 
right,  and  not  only  is  it  proper,  but  we 
also  have  a  duty  to  the  taxpayers  to  make 
a  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund,  which  my  amend- 
ment will  do.  Oh,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  the  money  could  be  well  spent  in  the 
countries  that  will  get  it.  But  they,  too, 
must  recognize  that  the  war  to  Asia  can- 
not be  continued  and  business  and  gov- 
ermnent  be  carried  on  as  usual.  They, 
too,  must  recognize  that  when  there  is  a 
great  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
tliey,  too,  must  be  ready  to  make  sacri- 

flC6S. 

Tliere  is  something  to  the  potot  of 
view  of  the  critics  of  our  foreign  policy— 
and  I  share  that  criticism— that  al- 
though we  are  devoting  so  much  of  our 
largesse  to  the  war— it  is  now  close  to 
$29  or  $30  bilUon  a  year— as  we  escalate 
it,  the  amount  will  go  up  and  up;  no  one 
knows  how  much.  That  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  escalation.  In  my  judgment, 
we  shall  be  paying,  a  year  from  today,  far 
in  excess  of  $30  billion. 

If  they  really  are  friends  they  must 
recognize  we  have  a  duty  to  cut  back  on 
the  assistance  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  them  to  order  to  keep  our  economy 
strong.  That  is  why  I  shall  press  for  this 
amendment  tomorrow  and  it  will  be  the 
first  amendment  that  I  plan  to  call  up, 
at  least  as  of  now. 

However,  I  have  another  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  toward  the  end  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  is 
an  amendment  that  proposes  an  overall 
cut  m  the  foreign  aid  program  of  10  per- 
cent. I  had  offered  a  proposal  for  a  20- 
percent  cut  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  was  defeated  to  that  cut.  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  committee  and  they  have  advised  me 
that  they  think  favorable  consideration 
might  very  well  be  given  to  a  10-percent 
cut  to  whatever  the  ftoal  figure  is.  Just 
before  we  come  to  a  final  vote  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  this  amendment 
to  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  prtoted  at 
this  point  m  my  remarks.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
prtoted  and  lie  on  the  desk,  to  be  called 
up  at  the  proper  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wiU  be  received  and  printed, 
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and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prtoted 
to  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  between  lines  21  and  22  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  649.  which  relates  to  limita- 
tion on  aggregate  appropriation,  is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"  'Sec.  649.  LiMrrATioN  on  Aggregate  Au- 
thorization FOR  Use  in  Fiscal  Year  1968. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  aggregate  of  the  total  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  use  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968  for  furnishing  assletence 
and  for  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  80 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  Mse'." 

On  page  64,  line  22,  strilte  out  "(b)"  and 
substitute  "(c)". 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  presume  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  how  he  should  phrase 
his  amendment.  However,  I  would  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  would  offer 
to  modify  his  amendment  to  toclude  a 
20-percent  cut.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Senator  in  cosponsoring  that  amend- 
ment. ^^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
change  the  figure  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  we  fail 
we  can  always  drop  l)ack  to  a  second  Itoe 
of  defense  and  try  for  a  10-percent  cut. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 

correct. 

Mr.  President,  where  the  amendment 
reads  "equal  to  90  per  centum"  I  re- 
quest that  the  language  be  changed  from 
"90  per  centum"  to  "80  per  centum." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
or  not  he  would  want  cosponsors  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
now  to  another  amendment  that  I  offered 
in  committee,  which  was  the  second 
amendment  on  which  I  was  defeated  to 
committee.  There  were  a  series  of  amend- 
ments of  mine  which  were  adopted  to 
committee.  I  had  a  good,  close  vote  on 
this  amendment  but  not  a  majority.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  at  least 
one  instance  and  perhaps  two.  Senators 
who  voted  agatost  me  on  this  amend- 
ment m  committee  have  had  second 
thoughts  about  it  and  may  very  well 
vote  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  deals  with  aid  to  countries  in 
which  a  coup  overthrows  a  constitutional 
govenmient.  I  take  the  position  that 
such  a  tyrannical  admtoistration  should 
not  receive  aid  of  American  taxpayer 
dollars  because  it  gives  us  a  very  bad 


reputation  abroad.  We  have  the  reputa- 
tion that  when  there  is  an  overthrow 
of  constitutional  government,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  coup  do  not  have  to  wait  long 
before  the  American  Government  will 
be  givtog  aid  to  that  coup. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  reads 
to  part  as  follows : 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  whose  constitutionally 
established  government  Is  hereafter  over- 
thrown by  its  national  military  force  or  units 
thereof,  or  by  a  Communist  coup  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  continuance 
or  resumption  of  such  assistance  to  any 
such  country  Is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
transmits  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  such 
determination  giving  his  reasons  therefor, 
and,  In  the  case  of  assistance  under  part  II, 
the  Congress  shall  have  agreed  to  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  the  continuance 
or  resumption  of  such  assistance  to  such 
country. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  modification 
of  the  amendment  which  limits  It  not 
only  to  military  junta  overthrow,  but  also 
relates  to  a  Communist  overthrow.  In 
other  words  a  coup  either  from  the  right 
or  from  the  left  that  disposes  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  is  covered  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  introduce  the 
amendment  for  printing,  that  it  lie  at  the 
desk,  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  potot^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  56,  line  15,  strike  out  "subsection 
is"  and  substitute  "subsections  are". 

On  page  57,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  line  13. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

"(t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  whose  constitu- 
tionally established  government  Is  hereafter 
overthrown  by  its  national  military  force  or 
units  thereof,  or  by  a  Communist  coup  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  the  con- 
tinuance or  resumption  of  such  assistance  to 
any  such  country  is  In  the  national  Interest 
and  transmits  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
such  determination  giving  his  reasons  there- 
for, and,  in  the  case  of  assistance  under  part 
II,  the  Congress  shall  have  agreed  to  a  con- 
current resolution  approving  the  continu- 
ance or  resumption  of  such  assistance  to  such 
country." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  prtoted,  and  that  it  lie  on  the 
table,  ready  for  a  callup  in  the  course  of 
debate,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  40,  amend  line  22  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '1967' 
and  substituting  '1968',  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  '$210,000,000'  and  substituting  '$200,000,- 
OOO'." 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  technical 
assistance  by  $10  million  to  last  year's 
level  of  appropriation. 

While  we  cannot  come  out  against 
technical  assistance  as  not  being  a  good 
thing  to  ordtoary  times,  we  are  to  ex- 
traordinary times;  we  are  in  a  national 
crisis.  I  think  we  have  to  say  to  these 
coimtries,  "We  are  sorry  but  we  cannot 
go  beyond  this  point  until  the  war  is 
over.  We  have  this  duty  and  trust  we 
owe  to  the  American  taxpayers." 

Therefore,  I  am  striktog  out  $210  mil- 
lion and  toserting  $200  million.  I  would 
make  the  figure  less  but  I  imderstand 
that  in  all  probability,  other  Senators 
will  offer  another  amendment  tomorrow 
as  a  substitute  for  mine,  to  which  there 
is  provision  for  a  more  drastic  cut.  I 
shall  vote  for  it  but  that  wUl  leave  mtoe, 
to  the  event  it  fails,  at  the  $200  miUion 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  larger  cut 
will  succeed.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  I 
hope  that  this  $10  mllUon  cut  wiU  be 
Eicccotcd. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  symbolism  of  an  amendment 
such  as  this  is  important.  This  afternoon 
a    Senator    has    already    said    to    me, 
"Wayne,  $10  million  out  of  $210  million  is 
not  much."  I  hope  we  can  make  it  more. 
However,  I  potot  out  that  the  symbolism 
of  my  amendment  Is  a  lot.  It  would  be 
a  servtog  of  notice  around  the  world 
that  we  have  reached  a  celltog.  Also,  it 
may  have  an  educational  effect  on  some 
of  our  alleged  friends  around  the  world 
that  we  are  not  happy  and  the  American 
people  are  not  happy  about  a  good  many 
of  them  who  are  getting  this  assistance 
and  show  no  great  signs  of  coming  to  our 
assistance  in  the  war.  By  that  statement 
I  do  not  mean  the  sending  of  troops. 
There  are  many  other  ways  they  can  be 
of  assistance.  Some  of  these  countries 
sit    in    the    United    Nations    and    vote 
against  us  time  and  time  again,  and  then 
have  both  hands  out,  wanting  technical 
assistance  or  other  assistance  from  us. 
We  should  put  a  stop  to  this.  I  think 
we  simply  have  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  our  pockets,  that 
there  is  no  more  until  we  can  get  this 
war  ended.  Everyone  to  the  Senate  knows 
what  my  views  are  on  the  various  ways 
we  should  try  to  get  It  ended.  We  should 
be  insisting  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions  under  the  charter.  I  happen  to 
think,  as  I  have  said  ad  tofinitum.  that 
we  should  send  a  resolution  to  the  United 
Nations  which  is  subject  to  a  veto  instead 
of  the  one  we  have  sent  there  which  is 
not  subject  to  a  veto. 

Most  of  the  American  people  do  not 
understand  this,  because  the  propaganda 
goes  out  from  the  administration  that  we 
have  already  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  never  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  with  a  resolution  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  veto.  We  have  sent  up  a  resolu- 
tion which  constituted  some  toteresttog 
semantics,  asktog  the  Security  Council  to 
put  the  issue  on  the  agenda.  They  did 
put  it  on  the  agenda.  That  is  where  it  is. 
That  is  where  it  will  stay,  too,  until  we 
send  up  a  resolution  to  which  we  say  to 
them  "We  call  upon  the  Security  Coun- 
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cll  and  If  the  Security  CouncU  does  not 
take  jurisdiction  then  the  General  As- 
sembly should  take  Jurisdiction  over  the 
threat  to  the  peace  and  we  will  abide  by 
your  Jurisdiction."  „    ,     *„ 

That  is  what  the  charter  calls  for  m 
its  true   meaning.  We  will  cooperate. 
However,  we  have  never  said  that.  Any 
time,  in  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
Is  willing  to  say  that,  we  will  be  surprised 
how  much  support  we  will  get.  In  the 
General  Assembly  at  least.  We  might 
even  get  by  without  a  veto  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council— at  least  it  would  put  Russia 
and  France  on  the  spot  In  the  Security 
Council  and  let  them  tell  the  world  who 
it  Is  who  is  not  trying  to  enforce  the 
peace  by  the  substitution  of  the  rules  of 
International  law  for  the  Jungle  law  of 
military  might. 

I  f;h\n^  it  Is  very  Important  that  this 
be  understood.  Of  course,  if  we  are  going 
to  carry  out  this  obUgation,  it  means  that 
if  they  take  Jurisdiction,  we  must  abide 
by  the  decisions  that  fall  within  their 
Jurisdiction,  not  decisions  which  are  ir- 
relevant thereto.  ,  _.  ^._..  , 
But  if  they  take  over  Jurisdiction  of 
the  war  and  they  tdl  us  to  stop  the 
bombing,  that  is  our  obUgation  to  do 

BO. 

If  they  tell  us  to  withdraw  our  troops 
to  a  drfense  line  that  we  can  defend, 
that  is  our  obligation  to  do  so. 

If  they  tell  us  to  get  out  of  Vietnam 
and  bring  our  troops  back  home,  that, 
too,  will  be  our  ObUgation. 

Of  course,  if  they  take  Jurisdiction,  it 
will  be  their  obUgation  to  see  to  It  that 
the  shooting  is  stopped  and  that  the 
peace  Is  enforced,  and  that  they  do  not 
permit  a  situation  to  develop  which 
could  become  one  of  the  greatest  human 
massacres  in  aU  history.  It  also  means 
that  they  have  got  to  work  out  a  nego- 
tiable multilateral  settlement. 

I  am  Just  outUnlng  in  broad  brush 
strokes  what  I  think  the  procedure  and 
Jurisdiction  are,  and  what  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  problem  are.  This  Is  what  I 
have  been  talking  about  so  many  times 
In  the  past  4  years  so  that  aU  I  need  do 
Is  mention  It  In  this  brief  form  now. 

So  I  say,  I  think  the  amendment  that 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  wlU  have  great 
educational  value  in  the  field  of  foreign 
poUcy  among  aU  nations  of  the  world. 
It  wiU  be  an  effective  serving  of  notice 
that  we  sure  Just  not  going  to  have  them 
look  upon  us  as  a  country  with  no  bot- 
toms in  our  pockets. 

Mr  President,  the  next  amendment  I 
wish  to  offer  and  which  I  send  to  the 
ilf^xfe  now  Iri 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator. I  think,  plays  down  the  importance 
of  the  amendment  he  has  Just  submitted, 
to  the  extent  that  he  claims  $10  milUon 
Is  not  a  great  amount  of  money  but  he 
does  recognize  that  there  Is  a  great  sym- 
bolism in  the  action  that  would  be  taken. 
Did  the  Senator  ever  work  for  $2  a 

day? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  $10  mUUon  Is  not  a  great  amount 
of  money.  Yes,  I  have  worked  for  less 
than  $2  a  day. 

Since  the  Senator  and  I  are  virtually 
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alone  In  the  Chamber,  and  we  are  not 
wasting  anyone's  time — except  the  staff 
must  sUy  in  the  Chamber  and  they  are 
a  captive  audience— let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  went  through  harvesting 
fields  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota 
at  one  time  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man.  It  was  pretty  tough  going.  I  aver- 
aged, part  of  that  time,  less  than  $2  a 
day  only  because  of  the  stormy  weather 
which  kept  the  threshing  machine  from 
working,  so  that  we  got  no  pay  while  we 
were  waiting  for  good  weather.  Also,  as 
a  young  man,  before  my  harvesting  ex- 
perience. I  worked  for  less  than  $2  a  day, 
but  not  for  very  long,  I  admit. 

What  I  mean  by  saying  $10  million  Is 
not  a  great  amount  of  money,  Is  that  it 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  money  when 
we  are  considering  It  In  connection  with 
a  $210  million  item  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  recog- 
nize that.  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  cutting  the  biU  by 

$10  mUUon.  ^     , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand. Does  the  Senator  know  how  long 
he  would  have  to  work  at  $2  a  day  in 
order  to  earn  $10  milUon— if  he  could 
Uve  that  long? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  it  would  tate 
several  Ufetimes  for  me  to  earn  that 
much  money. 

The  Senator  has  heard  me  say  many 
times  that  even  the  average  eamlngsof 
a  coUege  graduate  during  his  Uf  etlmewlU 
be  between  $475,000  and  $490,000.  Thus, 
we  can  see  how  long  it  would  take. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  could  Uve  and  work  15,000  years, 
he  would  do  it.  It  would  take  about  15.000 
years  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  day,  working  7 
days  a  week,  to  earn  that  $10  million. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  bolstered  the  record  in 
Justification  of  the  amendment.  I  like  to 
deal  In  understatement.  That  is  why  I 
said  I  thought  it  was  chiefly  symboUc 
In  comparison  with  the  total  amount  m- 
volved. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  very  much  for  the  colloquy 
we  have  just  engaged  in. 

Mr  President,  I  turn  now  to  an 
amendment  which  will  Involve  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  President's  contingency  fund 
from  $50  mllUon  to  $40  mUlion. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed, 
Ue  on  the  desk  to  be  caUed  up  In  debate 
tomorrow,  and  that  It  be  printed  at  this 

point  hi  my  remarks.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  received  and  printed 
and  without  objection,  wiU  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  requested,  and  wiU  Ue 
on  the  table  as  requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
foUows: 

On  page  48,  line  5.  strike  out  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "♦40,000,000". 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
think  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions went  far  enough  In  the  reduction 
of  the  President's  contingency  fund.  We 
did  reduce  it  In  committee  down  to  $50 
mUllon.  As  I  recall  It,  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  $100  mllUon. 

In  recent  years,  the  whole  nature  of 
expenditures  under  the  contUigency 
fund  has  changed.  That  fund  was  never 


devised.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  said  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  give 
millions  of  doUars  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  for  any  Pur- 
pose he  wanted  to  spend  it  for.  That 
never  was  the  concept  of  the  contingency 
fund  That  has  been  developed  entirely 
by  usage  on  the  part  of  Presidents.  It 
has  developed  into  an  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary discretion  on  the  part  of  a  Presi- 
dent which  was  never  contemplated 
when  the  contingency  fund  was  set  up 
in  the  first  place. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  the  early  years 
of  the  contingency  fund  any  talk  about 
$100  million  was  unthinkable. 

The  Idea  was  to  have  an  amount  of 
money  there  In  case  of  a  sudden  emer- 
gency. It  was  contemplated  that  the 
emergency  should  deal  with  the  security 
and  the  national  interest  of  the  country 
In  Its  relationship  to  international  prob- 
lems that  might  arise.  ^  ^  ^     x 

We  wlU  bring  out  in  the  debate  to- 
morrow that  what  the  contingency  fund 
has  been  used  for  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  type  of  emergency.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  used  in  many  Instances  as  a  form 
of  Presidential  foreign  aid,  letting  the 
President  decide  on  an  expenditure  for 
foreign  aid  of  his  own. 

Mr  President,  I  did  not  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  to 
support  a  policy  that  destroys  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers.  The 
use  of  the  contingency  fund  on  that 
basis  cannot  be  justified  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers,  be- 
cause  Congress  would  have  lost  its 
check  The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  is  based  on  the  maintenance  cf 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  It  is 
gone  under  the  contingency  fund  the 
moment  the  President  starts  spending 
money  inconsistent  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  contingency  fund  as  or- 
dained by  the  Congress  in  the  first  In- 
stance when  It  was  set  up. 

That  Is  why  I  want  to  get  it  back  in- 
side the  checks  and  balances  system.  In- 
side of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
In  fact,  I  think  we  ought  to  make  it 
clear,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund  by  the  President,  that 
there  Is  a  very  narrow  bracket  of  uses 
to  which  he  should  put  it.  If  a  case  does 
not  f  aU  within  the  bracket,  then  let  him 
send  up  here  a  message  or  go  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress.  He  wUl  not 
have  any  trouble  getting  it  if  it  is  a  real 
emergency.  But  he  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  preserve  for  the  American 
people  the  principle  of  the  separation  oi 
powers  which  is  so  basic  to  our  system 
of  constitutionalism. 

One  of  my  great  criticisms  of  the  use 
of  the  contingency  fund  that  has  been 
developing  is  that  it  Is  undermining  our 
whole  system  of  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  Government.  It  is 
increasing  the  trend  In  our  country  to- 
ward a  government  by  Executive  su- 
premacy, a  government  by  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  take  the  President  any 
great  length  of  time  to  get  a  message  uP 
here  if  an  emergency  has  broken  out,  U 
he  feels  we  ought  to  consider  It  as  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  acted  upon  hi  the 
national  interest,  or  something  which 
causes  a  threat  to  the  RepubUc. 
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In  fact,  if  one  goes  back  to  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  contingency 
fund,  he  wiU  see  that  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Congress  was  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  use  it  in  connection  with  the 
self-defense  obUgation  he  has  to  respond 
immediately  to  the  self-defense  of  the 
country  or  to  a  great  emergency  need 
that  affects  the  security  of  the  country. 
I  have  argued  many  times  that  the 
President,  in  a  matter  of  great  national 
emergency,  like  Pearl  Harbor,   has  an 
absolute  right  to  resp<«id.  In  fact,  it  was 
constitutionally  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  proceed 
to  Immediately  respond  to  the  Japanese 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  But  do  not  forget 
what  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  also 
recognized  was  his  duty  in  carrying  out 
the  self-defense  needs  of  the  country. 
He  prepared  a  war  message.  I  repeat, 
he  prepared  a  war  message.  When  he 
sent  that  war  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States,    recommending    a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Japanese 
Government,  he  made  perfectiy  clear  in 
his  war  message  that  that  was  his  duty, 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  had  done  before  him. 
In  April  of  1917. 

In  that  great  war  message  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  pointed  out  that  he  was  con- 
stitutionally without  power  to  make  war 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  development  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretionary power  that  Presidents  have 
come  to  use  under  the  contingency  fund 
needs  to  be  checked  by  the  Congress.  It 
is  our  duty  legislatively  to  see  to  it  that 
the  checks-and-balances  system  remains 
inviolate.  So  here  again  I  think  it  would 
be  very  salutary  for  the  Congress  to  cut 
the  $50  miUlon  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommends to  $40  milUon. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against 
the  biU  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  that  I  did  not  think  that  $50 
mllUon  was  a  low  enough  figure. 

Furthermore,  I  wlU  offer,  not  In  con- 
nection with  this  biU,  but  with  another 
bUl,  a  redefinition  for  congressional  ac- 
tion, or  a  clarification  of  definition  for 
legislative  action,  of  the  limits  of  the 
contingency  fimd  that  is  given  to  a  Pres- 
ident. We  need  checks  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  which  bUid  him 
in  CMmection  with  his  resorting  to  the 
use  of  contingency  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  amendment 
that  I  shaU  offer  tonight — but  this  does 
not  mean  I  shaU  not  offer  additional 
ones  tomorrow,  but  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
the  Senate  to  put  this  one  in  the  Rkcord 
tonight— is  one  I  send  -o  the  desk  to  have 
printed  and  lie  at  the  table.  1  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  may  never  caU  It 
up.  The  development  of  events  tomorrow 
will  decide  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  prUited, 
and  wUl  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  wiU  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 
On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  3,  4,  and  5.  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  (A)  strike  out 
"and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  $750,000,000"  and  substitute  "and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  $508,000,000",  and  (B) 
strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  substitute 
$87,700,000". 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  diflBcult  one  for  me,  because,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  America,  I  have  been  one 
of  the  authors  of  legislation  here  time 
and  time  agaUi  that  has  dealt  with  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  program.  I  worked 
closely  with  President  Kennedy,  and 
have  worked  closely  with  President  John- 
son, in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
for  Progress  program.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Gaud  and 
some  of  his  assistants  In  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  some  funds  for  the  Al- 
Uance for  Progress  program,  and  have 
told  them  I  would  try  to  be  of  help  in 
that  direction,  reserving,  as  I  always  do, 
my  right  to  take  a  final  position  when 
the  matter  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Since  those  conferences,  I  have  had 
other  conferences  with  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  have 
been  suppUed  with  additional  data  from 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
serve  notice  tonight  on  the  AID  admin- 
istrators. Including  Mr.  Gaud,  that  I 
would  be  wllUng  to  support  certain  addi- 
tions in  certain  categories  in  regard  to 
the  AUlance  for  Progress  program  If  some 
subtractions  can  be  made  from  some 
other  categories. 

However,  I  think  the  Latin  American 
countries  should  understand  that  even 
the  AUlance  for  Progress  program 
should  be  reduced  somewhat  untU  our 
wax  in  Asia  is  over.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  figures  contained  in  my  amend- 
ment WiU  be  further  reduced  by  an 
amendment  that  another  Senator  in- 
tends to  offer  tomorrow  in  regard  to  the 
AlUance  for  Progress. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  maintain  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  its  current  level 
of  appropriation.  The  committee  bUl  in- 
creases it  above  last  year's  level  of  ap- 
propriations, although  not  as  much  as 
the  administration  requested. 

I  think  some  Senator  should  explain 
to  the  American  people  why  the  AUlance 
for  Progress  appropriation  should  be 
increased  at  a  time  when  every  domestic 


program  is  being  curtaUed  to  provide 
money  for  Vietnam.  Not  only  is  the 
amount  for  the  AUlance  to  be  increased 
in  the  biU,  but  we  have  waiting  in  the 
wings  a  second  measure  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican    aid — the    Inter-American     Bank 

Under  this  second  measure,  which 
will  come  before  the  Senate  shortly,  we 
would  raise  our  annual  contribution  to 
the  soft  loans  of  the  IDB  by  $50  mil- 
Uon, from  the  previous  $250  miUion  a 
year  to  $300  mUUon  a  year. 

It  is  my  own  feeUng  that  the  whole 
$300  million  for  the  IDB  should  come 
out  of  the  authorization  biU  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  not  be  added  to 
it  I  am  in  favor  of  multilateralizing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  We  have  enough 
money  in  it  and  In  this  bill  to  provide 
the  $300  million  for  the  IDB.  and  still 
have  more  than  $200  milUon  left  over 
for  bilateral  operations. 

That  is  probably  unrealistic.  But  it  is 
not  unreaUstic  to  the  taxpayers  who  see 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  pro- 
Uferatlng  aid  program  every  time  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  technique  Is  pressed.  It 
never  Is  appUed  to  an  ongoing  program. 
It  Is  always  tacked  on  in  addition  to  aU 
the  ongoing  programs. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  are  Increasing 
the  old  program  under  this  blU.  Why? 
I  find  no  explanation  why  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings.  I  have  no  reason  given 
for  enlarging  it  by  $50  miUion  a  year 
through  the  IDB  plus  $70  milUon  more 
under  this  blU,  for  a  total  of  $120  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year. 

My  amendment  does  no  more  than 
reduce  the  authorization  figures  for  bi- 
lateral loans  and  grants  under  the  AUl- 
ance to  the  levels  of  appropriations  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  show  m 
table  form  the  figures  from  the  AID 
presentation,  showing  avaUable  funds 
for  the  AlUance  for  Progress  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  the  comparable  figures 
for  the  committee  blU,  if  its  authorized 
sums  are  appropriated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


|ln  millionsi 


Appropria- 
tions 


Unobligated 
balance 


Transter  to 
other  cate- 
gories 


Reimburse- 
ments and 
receipts 


Recoveries 


ToUl 


Fiscal  year  1967: 

Allianee  total 

Loans 

Grants 

Fiscal  year  1968  under  committee 
bill: 
Alliance  total. 

loans 

Grants 


{508.0 


{9.011 


-1285 


t».69B 


131 291 


420.3 
87.7 


8.302 
.709 


-.235 
-.050 


578.0 

478.0 
100.0 


9.398 
.300 


17.800 


32.000 
(.291 


32.325 


$S64. 715 

469.765 
94.950 


638. 125 


17.500 
.300 


27. 625 
4.700 


523. 125 
105.000 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  far  from 
presenting  a  case  to  support  an  Increase 
in  this  section  of  the  bUl,  the  evidence 
supports  a  cut  In  the  Alliance.  Not  long 
ago,  committee  members  received  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  a  report 
headed:  "Report  on  Efforts  To  Obtahi 
Free  World  Financing  for  Selected  Loans 
to  Countries  In  Latin  America." 


ThOs^^port  by  the  GAO  shows  that  AID 
and  the  AUlance  made  IttUe  or  Insuffi- 
cient effort  to  find  other  sources  of  loan 
money  for  borrowing  nations,  although 
AID  Is  supposed  to  be  the  loan  agency  of 
last  resort: 

Our  examination  of  35  loans  totaling  about 
$347  million  made  by  AID  to  16  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  during  calendar  years  1963 
through  1966  showed  that,  on  the  majority 
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t  bese  loans,  the  records  In  regard  to  AID  a 

■mlnatlons    did  not     demonstrate    that 

had  taken  Into  consideration  the  bor- 

-rs'  ability  to  obtain  financing  from  other 

world  sources  prior  to  the  authorization 

I  bese  loans  by  AID. 

!  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  for- 

sollcltatlon  of  the  Exlmbank's  Interest 

}2  of  the  35  loans,  there  was  no  formal 

or  loan  recipients  to  solicit  other  free 

sources  of  finance.  Including  private 

es  In  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 

of  documentation,  we  were  unable  to 

whether    Informal    solicitations 

::^e  made. . . . 

Iloreover.  If  AID  loans  are  made  when 
inclng  from  other  free  world  sources  can 
obtained,  loan  funds  may  not  be  available 
help  other  appUcants  who  are  solely  de- 
-.  ident  on  AID  for  financial  assistance,  or, 
uch  funds  are  not  needed  elsewhere,  AID'S 
I  ure  appropriations  can  be  reduced. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  our  review. 
concluded  that  (1)  AID  In  Washington 
not  adequately  document  any  efforts 
e  to  obtain  financing  from  these  sources. 
AID  Missions  did  not  take  reasonable 
ions  to  ensure  that  adequate  efforts  were 
UA,  ide  by  loan  recipients  to  obtain  financing 
f r<  m  other  free  world  sources,  (3)  AID  Mls- 
sK  ns  did  not  document  any  efforts  made  to 
ottaln  financing  from  other  free  world 
soirees,  and  (4)  procedure  and  Instructions 
Isued  by  AID  for  determining  financing 
&\  ulUble  from  other  free  world  sources  were 
Inadequate  and  should  be  clarified  and 
St  engtbened. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  al- 
tlough  U.S.  officials  testify  to  congres- 
sl  )nal  committees  that  It  Is  their  policy 
tc  make  loans  only  as  a  lender-of-last- 
nsort,  the  Government  Accounting 
OCttce  found  the  policy  was  only  hap- 
h  izard.  Its  documentation  refers  to  what 
it  calls  AID-lnitiated  loans,  for  which  no 
fiee  world  alternative  sources  were 
sought  at  all. 

Obviously,  when  no  effort  is  made  to 
find  alternative  resources,  AID  is  going 
t »  have  to  Increase  its  requests  for  ap- 
F  roprlatlons.  But  this  Is  not  the  kind  of 
E  rogram  we  have  envisioned  the  Alliance 
f  )r  Progress  to  be.  M  that  Is  all  it  is.  we 
E  light  better  stop  calling  It  the  Alliance 
f  )r  Progress,  and  admit  that  we  nm  an 
s  Id  program  in  Latin  America  that  has 
f  jr  its  purpose  simply  to  keep  the  na- 
t  ions  to  the  south  dependent  upon  us,  so 
( ur  aid  officials,  military  assistance  offl- 
<ials.  Intelligence  officials,  and  others 
1  rho  go  with  an  aid  program,  can  have 
more  opportunities  to  intervene  in  the 
1  iffalrs  of  these  countries. 

My  amendment  puts  the  authorization 
:  lg\ires  for  Alliance  loans  and  grants  at 
he  same  level  as  last  year's  appropria- 
ions.  That  is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
issuring  the  American  people  that  when 
;hey  are  called  upon  to  tighten  their  belts 
md  to  sacrifice  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams, our  assistance  in  other  parts  of 
;he  world  will  not  be  increased  at  the 
same  time. 

Latin  America  is  taking  no  part  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  There  is  no  reason  to 
be  expanding  the  Alliance  there,  on  top 
of  an  expansion  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  soon  to  come. 

If  Senators  think  I  am  critical  of  the 
Alliance,  I  refer  them  to  one  of  the  most 
democratic  leaders  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  what  he  has  had  to  say  about  it.  He 
is  President  Eduardo  Frei,  of  Chile.  Pew 
men  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are 
more  dedicated  than  he  to  the  principles 


of  human  freedom  and  the  forms  of  con- 
stitutionalism that  are  so  important  to 
human  freedom. 

Writing  In  the  April  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  President  Prei  called  it  the  alli- 
ance that  lost  its  way.  He  tells  of  the 
initial  enthusiasm  and  plans  for  what 
might  be  accomplished  under  it,  and  how 
they  faded  and  dissipated: 

Many  Latin  American  governments  have 
used  the  Alliance  as  a  bargaining  lever  to 
obtain  increases  In  U.S.  aid  precisely  so  as  to 
avoid  changing  their  domestic  situation. 
These  governments  have  committed  them- 
selves to  Internal  reforms  which  later  they 
knowingly  allowed  either  to  become  a  dead 
letter  or  worse,  to  be  completely  controlled 
or  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  power. 

For  some  of  those  who  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  the  important  fact  was 
the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  help  find 
$20  billion  for  Latin  America.   The  reforms 
and   the  structural   changes  were   regarded 
only  as  marginal  conditions,  dearly  less  Im- 
portant than  the  Increase  in  financial  aid. 
That  Is  why  the  meaning  of  the  Alliance  was 
distorted  and  its  origins  often  forgotten.  To 
avoid  compulsory  reforms — In  other  words, 
to    avoid    revolution— the    Latin    American 
right    wing    willingly    cooperated    with    the 
Marxists  In  regarding  the  Alliance  aa  a  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  exclusively.  Prom 
this  position  they  made  unfair  demands  on 
the  United  States,  destroying  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  national  effort  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  of  the  Alliance.  The  Alliance  ceased  to 
be  mentioned  or  studied  in  Latin  America 
except  when  it  Involved  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  Executive,  Congress,  the 
Intellectuals    and   even   public   opinion   ac- 
cepted It  as  a  vital   task— but  a  distorted 
task    because,    unfortunately,    the    United 
States  also  fell  Into  the  trap. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  names  or 
dates,  but  at  some  stage  the  Imaginative,  dy- 
namic commitment  of  countries  united  by  a 
common  ideal  was  gone.  The  name,  Alliance 
for  Progress,  became  yet  another  label  for  all 
forms  of  aid.  Uncoordinated  emergency  loans 
became  "Alliance  loans";  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  freely  given  to  dictatorships  was 
also  "Alliance  aid."  The  Alliance  in  fact  be- 
came Just  one  more  source  of  assistance  In- 
stead of  a  concerted  program  of  mutual  co- 
operation. Even  though  the  aid  retained  Its 
financial  value.  Its  ideological  significance 
was  completely  lost.  The  flow  of  dollars  given 
by  the  United  States  was  carefully  watched, 
but  there  was  no  equivalent  effort  on  the 
part  of  Latin  Americans  to  reform  and  be- 
come more  democratic.  Hence  the  Alliance 
has  not  reached  the  people  of  Latin  America 
for  whom  It  was  created. 

The  salvation  of  the  Alliance  depends  on 
the  implementation  of  all  measures ;  the  sup- 
port of  Integration,  the  discouragement  of 
the  armaments  race  and  the  finding  of  a  co- 
operative solution  for  the  problems  of  ex- 
ternal  trade.   The   problem    is   not   one    of 
financial  resources  only,  though  at  certain 
times  these  have  been  scant  when  compared 
with  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  region.  It 
Is  essentially  a  political  problem  requiring 
the  expression  of  the  will  to  change,  together 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  measures  needed 
to  bring  about  this  change.  People  do  not 
support  governments  because  they  have  duti- 
fully compiled  with  directives  from  this  or 
that  international  organization;    they  sup- 
port them  when  they  offer  a  promising  po- 
litical  and  economic   alternative   to  present 
frustrations,  and  the  hope  of  moving  into  a 
better  future. 


Pi-esident  Frei  is  no  enemy  of  the  Alli- 
ance, any  more  than  I  am.  He  is  its 
friend.  He  is  trying  to  get  it  back  on  the 
track  toward  its  original  meaning  and 


impact.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that  by 
continuing  a  bilateral  assistance  program 
wherein  the  purposes  of  American  aid 
are  the  short-rim  political  expediencies 
that  have  come  to  characterize  so  much 
of  the  Alliance.  Nor  are  we  going  to  make 
it  meaningful  until  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  ready  to  make  it 
meaningful. 

So  long  as  Latin  governments  see  the 
Alliance  as  a  means  of  extracting  money 
from  America  that  will  relieve  them  of 
the  urgency  of  change,  we  never  will  ac- 
complish  anything.   I   am  in   favor   of 
approaching  Latin  American  assistance 
through  the  multilateral  system.  We  will 
only  undermine  that  approach  by  in- 
creasing bilateral  aid  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  what  could 
very  well  be  said  to  me  tomorrow  by 
Senators  who  disagree  with  me,  time  and 
time  again,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  American  Re- 
publics Affairs,  I  have  said  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  $2  or  $3  additional  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  for 
every  $1  that  the  administration  would 
reduce  the  amoimt  for  military  aid  that 
is  already  being  allowed. 

An  amendment  of  mine  was  adopted  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
reduce  the  military  aid  from  $85  million 
to  $55  million.  I  said  that  even  $55  mil- 
lion was  not  enough.  But  I  try  to  be  an 
accurate  mathematician  when  it  comes 
to  political  nose  counting  with  respect  to 
votes.  I  was  satisfied  that  $55  million  was 
the  figure  I  would  have  to  offer  in  order 
to  get  a  majority  in  the  committee.  I 
proved  to  be  right. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough, 
really  because,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  the  kind  of  military  aid  we  should 
be  sending  down  there  is  not  the  kind  of 
military  aid  that  the  administration  will 
be  permitted  to  send  down,  unless  we  put 
some  restrictions  on  it.  Here  again.  I  am 
opposed  to  submarines,  destroyers,  su- 
personic military  aircraft,  and,  for  that 
matter,  a  lot  of  the  most  modem  jet  air- 
planes that  do  not  reach  the  supersonic 
classification  plus  tanks,  heavy  military 
artillery  equipment — that  is  not  what  is 
needed.  What  they  need  are  helicopters, 
tear  gas,  small  arms,  machineguns,  pis- 
tols   and  rifles— those  things  that  are 
needed  in  order  to  prevent  coups  by  the 
Commimists    in    any    Latin    American 
country.  If  the  administration  would  be 
willing  to  make  further  cuts  in  regard  to 
military  aid,  then  I  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  go  along  even  with  an  increase 
in  some  economic  aid  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program — provided  it,  too, 
could  be  related  to  projects  and  not  be 
turned  over  to  governments. 

Let  me  say  that  in  Latin  America  it  is 
sorely  needed  that  we  stop  making  for- 
eign aid  agreements  with  some  of  the 
governments  with  which  we  are  making 
those  agreements,  which  give  them  too 
much  administrative  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  funds.  Tomorrow 
I  shall  be  talking  about  some  of  the  most 
recent  Comptroller  General's  reports  on 
aid  in  Latin  America.  They  are  highly 
critical;  and  that  causes  me  to  say  to- 
night, though  I  shall  expand  on  it  to- 
morrow, that  we  are  giving  a  lot  of  aid  to 
juntas;  we  are  giving  a  lot  of  aid  to  mili- 
tary   dictatorships    in    Latin    America. 


That  Is  not  helping  the  cause  of  freedom 
any  It  is  doing  our  Image  great  harm. 
I  believe  this  is  something  that  Is  ne- 
gotiable. The  administration  ought  to  be 
willing  to  enter  into  some  understand- 
ings as  to  what  the  money  is  to  be  used 
for  That  causes  me  to  make  comments 
about  a  document  which  has  been  put  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  today,  entitled 
"Summary  of  Amendment  Nos.  261  and 
262  "  to  be  offered  by  a  Senator  tomor- 
row  which  seeks  to  restore  $65  million 
of  existing  fiscal  1968  loan  and  grant 
authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  the  administration  had  proposed 
to  use,  but  which  the  committee  deleted. 
The  total  loan  and  grant  authority  would 
be  raised  back  to  $650  million,  and  grant 
authority  taken  by  itself  would  be  raised 
from  $100  to  $110  million. 
The  memorandum  says: 
Congress  already   agreed  last  year  to  an 
amount  significantly  In  excess  of  this  total  of 
$650  mUUon.  At  that  time  It  authorized  $750 
mUllon  for  the  Allanza  for  FT  1968.  The  Ad- 
ministration then  requested  an  appropria- 
tion of  $643  million  out  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, but  the  Committee  has  now  cut  the 
underlying   authorization   for   the   program 
to  $578  million. 

That  Is  true.  It  Is  also  true  that  when 
the  President  went  down  to  Punta  del 
Este  some  months  ago,  he  made  an  indi- 
cation that  he  would  try  to  be  helpful  to 
them,  depending  upon  their  own  self- 
help.  ,      „^  . 
What  are  the  offers  of  self-help?  What 
can  the  AID  people  teU  us  tomorrow 
about  any  offers  of  self-help  in  con- 
formity with  the  proposition  that  the 
President  made  at  Punta  del  Este?  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  before  we 
authorize  this  pig  in  a  poke.  And  I  still 
say  that  when  we  realize  that  much  of 
this  money  Is  going  to  get  into  the  ad- 
ministrative hands  of  governments  that 
cannot  very  well  be  reconciled  with  con- 
stitutionalism in  Latin  America,  we  had 
better  take  a  long  look  at  whether  or  not 
we  restore  $65  million,  or  whether  we 
follow  the  suggestion  that  I  make  In  my 
amendment,  which  simply  says,  "What 
the  appropriation  is  this  year  is  what  you 
will  get  next  year." 

That  is  not  unreasonable.  It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable at  all.  Because  here  again,  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  our  own  taxpayers  and 
to  our  own  people  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America  and  their  governments, 
"There  has  got  to  be  a  moratorium  as  far 
as  Increases  are  concerned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war." 

What  really  motivates  me  to  offer  this 
amendment  tonight — and  I  may  not  call 
it  up  tomorrow.  If  some  imderstandings 
can  be  reached;  I  may  not  call  It  up 
for  another  reason,  that  another  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  which  goes  further 
than  I  go.  I  would  like  to  work  this  out 
with  the  administration,  may  I  say,  and 
with  the  AID  people. 

But  I  am  very  disturbed  about  some 
remarkable  language  in  this  memoran- 
dum, which  I  assume  was  supplied  by 
the  AID  people,  but  they  forgot  to  sup- 
Iriy  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; for  this  is  all  new  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  asked  my  chairman,  "Did  you  know 
that  was  where  the  cut  was  going  to  be?" 
He  said,  "Of  course  not." 


Is  It  not  remarkable  that,  after  the 
bill  gets  through  the  committee,  we  now 
have  the  foreign  aid  people,  with  their 
lobbying  technique,  up  here,  saying  that 
the  $65  million  which  the  committee 
would  delete  from  the  administration  re- 
quest would  have  to  be  used  as  follows? 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  for  education 
sector  loans,  which,  coupled  with  local 
matching  funds,  would  have  built  15,000 
classrooms  for  some  600.000  children,  trained 
30,000  new  teachers,  and  provided  1.5  million 
textbooks. 

They  did  not  tell  the  committee  that. 

Thirty  million  dollars  for  agricultural  sec- 
tor loans,  which  would  have  helped  100,000 
farmers  to  Increase  their  productivity,  and 
would  have  resulted  In  production  of  an 
added  500,000  tons  of  food. 

They  did  not  tell  the  committee  that. 

Ten  million  dollars  In  technical  assistance 
grant  funds  which  were  for  projects  specifi- 
cally agreed  upon  at  the  AprU  1967  Latin 
summit — the  OAS  regional  educaUon  pro- 
gram, the  science  and  technology  founda- 
tion, a  project  for  exploration  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy. 

They  did  not  tell  the  committee  that. 
The  statement  further  reads: 
In  summary,  the  amendment  would  restore 
the  fiscal  year  1968  authorization  for  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  to  a  figure  $100  million 
below  what  Congress  already  enacted  last 
year. 


Mr.  President,  just  listen.  That  lobby 
technique  is  obvious.  The  bill  was  cut, 
and  so  the  AID  people  send  up  this  prop- 
aganda for  votes  to  try  to  get  Senators 
to  go  along  with  them,  because  if  they 
do  not  go  along  with  them  the  AID  peo- 
ple say,  in  effect:  "This  is  where  we  will 
make  the  cuts."  By  what  right? 

All  they  are  doing  Is  proving  the  case 
I  have  made  so  many  timet  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  should  put  some  checks 
on  the  AID  administrators.  One  cannot 
read  the  Comptroller  General's  series  of 
critical  reports  and  reach  any  other  con- 
clusion, in  my  judgment. 

They  should  have  to  come  up  and  get 
approval  of  a  project. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  presently  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  knows  that  he  and  I  cannot  get 
a  single  public  works  project  for  his 
State,  for  my  State,  or  for  any  other 
State  without  showing  a  cost-benefit 
ratio.  A  cost-benefit  ratio  is  unheard  of 
in  foreign  aid  operations. 

We  are  building  in  foreign  lands  var- 
ious projects  that  do  not  begin  to  meet 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  proof  that  you  and 
I  and  every  other  Senator  has  to  submit 
before  we  can  get  a  public  works  pro- 
gram in  our  own  State. 

Does  the  Presiding  Officer  have  any 
doubt  as  to  why  American  taxpayers  in 
the  country  are  becoming  increasingly 
incensed  over  the  inefficiency,  the  waste, 
and  the  imchecked  administrative  power 
that  our  foreign  aid  programs  give  to  the 
AID  administration,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  the  White  House? 

The  point  I  raise  is  further  evidence 
of  my  argimient  that  we  are  going  a  long 
way  away  from  the  checks  of  a  properly 
administered  separation  of  powers  doc- 
trine. 

This  Is  vote-getting  propaganda.  We 
ought  to  take  that  kind  of  discretion 


away  from  the  AID  people.  Let  them 
come  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  justify  such  cuts  of  specific 
services  which  they  now  propose. 

That  is  why  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted tomorrow.  The  bill  ought  to  be 
recommitted  tomorrow  because  of  the 
kind  of  propaganda  AID  is  bringing  up  to 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  its  lobby- 
ing. They  oughkto  be  made  to  get  out  of 
that  lobby  room  in  tho  reception  hall  and 
get  back  down  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  shall  move  in  due 
course  of  time  tomorrow  to  recommit  the 
bill  and  let  these  AID  people  come  back 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
tell  us  what  they  are  now  telling  in  their 
lobbying  activity  up  here. 

Their  claims  are  based  on  the  misrep- 
resentation that  the  cuts  they  now  sug- 
gest are  the  only  place  they  can  cut  in 
order  to  save  what  the  committee  has  cut 
out  in  committee. 

They  are  insulting  the  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  by  this  kind  of  propaganda. 
If  they  come  before  the  committee — 
and  I  make  them  tliis  offer  right  now— 
and  testify  under  cross-examination  of 
the  committee  and  can  show  us  that 
such  cuts  are  the  only  places  where  they 
can  make  a  saving  of  $65  million  that  we 
have  cut  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
I  will  bT  perfectly  willing  to  give  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  consideration  to  the 
restoration  of  the  money.  But  I  wauit  to 
hear  their  argument  before  I  make  any 
binding  commitment,  because  I  will  have 
a  few  suggestions  to  make  to  them.  I  am 
all  loaded  for  it.  For  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  data.  too.  I  have  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  where  they  can  save  the 
$65  million  without  making  these  cuts 
they  propose  which  they  know  have  a 
great  lobby  appeal. 

Find  me  a  Senator  or  very  many  Sen- 
ators that  really  want  to  cut  $25  million 
for  education;  although,  may  I  say,  we 
are  cutting  even  worse  than  that  In  some 
of  our  domestic  programs  at  home. 

I  am  willing  to  say,  however,  that  we 
do  not  like  to  cut  into  education  because 
we  all  know  the  great  problem  of  illiter- 
acy in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
South  American  countries. 

There  Is  an  item  of  $30  million  for 
help  with  agriculture.  When  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  Punta  del  Este,  I  complete- 
ly supported,  as  the  Presiding  Officer  will 
recall,  the  President's  position  to  be 
taken  at  Punta  del  Este.  that  if  they 
help  with  self-help,  we  will  then  be  will- 
ing—I  believe  it  was  for  a  5-year  peri- 
od— to  give  consideration  for  an  addi- 
tional $100  million,  or  some  such  amount. 
I  am  still  ready  to  do  that.  But  it  does 
iMt  mean  that  we  have  to  take  a  big 
portion  of  it  the  first  year  in  view  of 
our  war  commitments  and  In  view  of  our 
domestic  problems  and  the  need  for  aid 
to  domestic  programs. 

I  want,  of  course,  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  It  Is  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Alhance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  talked  in  support  of  that  time 
after  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  where 
the  cut  has  to  be  made.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  $10  million  cut  has  to  be  made 
in  Latin  American  technical  assistance. 
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^Te  know  what  we  can  do.  We  can 
sta  t  cutting  in  half  what  we  are  already 
all<  wing  for  military  aid  and  stih  have 
encugh  aid  remaining  to  meet  the  type 
of  problem  necessary  for  maintaining 
internal  order. 

am  going  to  keep  myself  flexible  on 
thik  issue.  I  shall  listen  most  attentively 
toriorrow  and  decide  after  I  have  lis- 
ter ed  whether  to  offer  my  amendment 
or  a  modification  of  the  amendment  I 
ha  re  already  sent  to  the  desk  as  a  sub- 
sti  ute  for  the  amendment  that  we  have 
ha  i  a  memorandum  on  and  notice  that 
it  M  going  to  be  offered  on  tomorrow, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  administra- 
tidn  has  sustained  the  burden  of  proof 
In  respect  to  the  matter.  I  shall  be  per- 
fe<!tly  willing  to  revise  my  position.  Al- 
though. I  think  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  aid  to  recommit 
bill  and  have  the  AID  people  reap- 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  offer  some  additional  evi- 
diice  based  upon  the  lobbying  informa- 
that  they  are  supplying  to  Members 
the  US.  Senate. 

Mr    President.  I  am  sorry   to  have 

en  so  much  time.  However,  I  owe  it 

the  issue  before  us  in  view  of  the 

tilne  limitation  that  I  have  agreed  to  for 

tc  morrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
l€  adership  would  like  to  have  me  put  In 
a  quorum  call  for  the  period  of  time 
njcessary  to  get  the  leadership  on  the 
fltor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

i  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
4ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ARMY  OF 
VOLUNTEER  SECRETARIES  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, President  Johnson  has  more  vol- 
unteer Secretaries  of  State  than  any 
other  President  in  our  history  has  had. 
At  any  given  moment,  the  hawks  and 
doves  are  tugging  at  the  far  end  of  a 
long  rope— hoping  to  drag  the  adminis- 
tration to  their  side.  It  took  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  nearly  15-column 
inches  merely  to  review  all  of  the  state- 
ments, criticisms,  and  policy  declarations 
presented  last  week  by  these  volunteer 
diplomats. 

And  the  Times  noted: 
Hitherto,    President    Johnson    has    given 
little  heed   to   the   advice   and   criticism  of 
either  hawks  or  doves. 

And  after  reading  the  Times'  summa- 
tion of  the  various  arguments  for  and 
against  bombing  in  the  north,  escalation 
of  the  war,  criticism  of  the  Vietnamese 
elections  and  of  the  performance  of 
South  Vietnam's  military  forces,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth,  I  can  see  why  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  stopped  listening. 

Just  yesterday,  for  example,  a  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Governor 
of  Michigan,  took  time  out  from  the 
problems  of  his  riot-torn  State  to  sug- 
gest that  the  U.S.  bombing  policy  in 
Vietnam  is  wrong  and  that  we  should 
not  have  become  Involved  there  in  the 
first  place. 

The  Senate  and  House  minority  lead- 
ers are  now  in  the  process  of  arguing 
long  range  with  the  Governor  of  Mich- 


igan over  his  statement.  The  Republican 
congressional  leadership  generally  sup- 
ports our  Government's  Vietnam  policy. 
One  of  their  potential  presidential  candi- 
dates does  not.  And  so  it  goes. 

Debate  is  healthy.  The  right  to  speak 
out  is  basic  to  our  way  of  life.  But  it  is 
asking  a  great  deal  of  President  Johnson 
to  expect  him  to  take  seriously  state- 
ments on  Vietnam  that  are  obviously 
politically  motivated,  often  ill  advised 
and  usually  ill  conceived. 

The  President  has  not — and  will  not — 
in  order  to  placate  either  the  hawks  or 
the  doves,  be  pressured  into  taking  an 
extreme  position  on  Vietnam.  The  policy 
of  this  Government  is  simply  this:  To 
live  up  to  our  commitments,  made  by 
three  Presidents,  while  waging  an  inten- 
sive campaign  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  clamor  to  advise 
the  President  on  Vietnam  are  cordially 
invited  to  review  the  welter  of  criticisms 
made  during  last  week  in  the  Times  and 
then  ask  themselves  a  single  question: 
How  seriously  would  they  take  their  own 
advice  if  they  were  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House? 

This,  I  might  add,  is  the  easiest  ques- 
tion yet  posed  relating  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
August  17,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Berkshire  FettiTal  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ike  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
K>lleagues  a  special  day  in  my  district  in 
liflassachusetts.  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  has 
jroclalmed  August  17  as  Berkshire  Fes- 
tival Day  throughout  Massachusetts.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts 
ait  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival  in 
Lenox,  Mass.,  have  long  been  a  highlight 
of  the  summer  season  in  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty, and  it  is  fitting  that  they  will  be  fea- 
tured on  August  17. 

At  7:30  in  the  evening,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
will  conduct  a  gala  concert  by  the  Bcston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  benefit  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  The  concert  will  be  televised  Uve 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  one  of  the  most  out- 


standing in  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  it 
is  appropriate  that  their  music  should 
be  brought  to  the  whole  country  on 
Berkshire  Festival  Day. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  announce  in 
this  connection  that  Monday  evening. 
August  21,  Arthur  Fiedler  will  conduct 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  a  special 
concert  at  Expo  67  in  Montreal.  This 
program  will  highlight  Massachusetts 
Day  at  Expo  67. 


International  Drum  Corpi  Week: 
September  2-9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  it  is  my  pleasant  task  to  remind 
my  colleagues,  as  I  have  in  past  years, 
of  the  fact  that  September  2-9  is  Inter- 
national Drum  Corps  Week.  I  am  espe- 


cially happy  this  year  to  draw  attention 
to  this  worthy  occasion  because  of  the 
motto  for  1967:  "Pageantry  and  Patriot- 
ism—Youth on  Parade."  The  accent  on 
youth  is  noteworthy  because  few  activi- 
ties that  I  can  think  of  offer  such  a 
unique  service  to  all  people  through 
youth  and  few  activities  offer  youth  so 
much  in  pleasure  and  actual  accomplish- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  intimately  involved, 
there  is  the  thrill  of  performing  and  the 
gratification  and  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment for  a  job  well  done.  It  allows  an  op- 
portunity for  these  young  people  to  per- 
fect their  talents  and  to  keep  fit.  It  is 
also  a  wonderful  educational  experience 
for  our  youth  to  learn  more  about  the 
flag  and  their  national  heritage  while 
enjoying  and  joining  in  a  productive 
activity. 

For  those  who  stand  aside  and  watch, 
there  is  the  thrill  of  the  march  and  the 
excitement  of  a  parade.  Everyone  en- 
joys tho  stirring  atmosphere  of  a  pa- 
triotic celebration.  A  well-trained 
marching  corps  is  an  inspiring  sight  and 
a  joy  to  watch  as  it  skUlfully  executes  its 
maneuvers. 
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What  better  way  to  promote  juvenile 
decency  than  through  an  activity  that 
accomplishes  so  many  pleasing  results: 
skill,  education,  physical  fitness,  musical 
talents,  and  most  of  all  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment for  those  watching  and  listening 
and  for  those  participating. 

For  Milwaukee — the  home  of  the  world 
famous  Fourth  of  July  Circus  Parade— 
I  salute  a  great  American  tradition  dur- 
ing International  Drum  Corps  Week. 


Veterani'  Pension  and  Readjnstment  Act 
of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  wholeheartedly  support  the  veterans' 
legislation  before  us,  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference committee. 

This  bill  provides  an  average  overall 
cost-of-living  increase  of  5.4  percent  for 
all  veterans,  their  widows  and  children 
who  receive  pensions  under  Public  Law 
86-211.  There  is  a  considerably  greater 
increase  for  widows  and  widows  with 
children  in  the  lowest  income  categories, 
and  they  will  receive  around  8.5  percent 
more. 

The  bill  also  provides  certain  wartime 
benefits  that  were  not  previously  avail- 
able for  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  5,  1964. 
There  are  increased  educational  allow- 
ances for  veterans  receiving  training  un- 
der Public  Law  89-358,  and  there  are 
changes  in  laws  concerning  guaranteed 
and  direct  loans  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  later  wars. 


ETFECT   or   SOCIAL   SECUKITY    INCREASES   ON 
PENSIONS 

Veterans'  pensions  are  based  on  in- 
come limits,  and  increased  social  secu- 
rity payments  may  mean  reduction  in 
pension  or  possible  removal  from  the 
pension  rolls.  Last  year  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  providing  that  income 
changes  during  the  year  would  not  affect 
pensions  until  the  begirming  of  the  next 
year.  This  was  to  give  Congress  time  to 
coordinate  veterans'  pension  legislation 
with  social  security  increase  measures. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  no  provi- 
sions for  deduction  of  any  social  security 
increases  when  annual  income  is  com- 
puted for  pension  purposes,  or  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation. 
However,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  has  as- 
sured all  Members  that  when  work  is 
completed  by  the  Congress  on  increased 
social  security  payments,  his  committee 
expects  to  take  immediate  action  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  veterans' 
pension  program. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 

bill: 

Pension  Provisions 

Amounts  of  pension  Increase  are  outlined 
In  the  charts  which  appear  below.  Present 
rates  are  printed  In  italics  and  enclosed  m 
brackets,  and  new  proposed  rates  are  printed 
In  roman. 

Veteran,  no  dependents ' ' 


No  widow,  one  or  more  children 


.\nmiiil  iiK'Oiiio  ciiutil  to  or 
less  than  tcaniej  inconic 
excluded)  — 


Sl.&OO 


Moul!il>  I'cnsioii 


$40  t,v?Nj  t(ir  one  cliiM  and 
>HJ  [J'/il  for  e:icli  iiildi- 
tional  child. 


Annual  Income  other  than  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

1,200 

$600 
1,200 
1,800 

$i04r#)003 

79?    75] 
45C    iSl 

1  Pension  reduced  to  $30  after  second  full  month  of 
hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  VA. 

2  Applicable  rate  increased  by  $100  per  month  for 
veterans  who  are  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless 
or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person,  or  by  $40  [«/]  when  veteran  Is  pema- 
nently  housebound  because  of  severe  physical  disability. 


Veteran,  with  dependents  ' 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 


Monthly  pension 


More  than— 


$1,000 
2,000 


But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 


Veteran  and  one 
dependent 


Veteran  and  two 
dependents 


$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 


$109 
84 
60 


rii 


$114  itno} 

84?     80] 

It  m 


50 


Veteran  and 

three  or  more 

dependents 


1  K//51 
it  sol 


$119  K//5] 
84 
60 


.  Applicable  rate  increased  by  $100  per  month  ^r  veterans  wO,o  are  pat ients  in  ™,\';:;';V^J,'°™^\°;fn^;ffi 
as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  or  l>>  $10  VS5J  w  hen  vueian      pinuo. 
bound  because  of  severe  physical  disability. 


Widow,  no  child  ^ 


Widow,  one  child  ^' 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

1600 

1,200 

$fi00 
1,200 
1,800 

$70  [16/1 
29t«7l 

Aimual  income  other  than  pension 

Monthly  iitnsion 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  111  an— 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$86ri8o: 
67  r  64; 

46  t  iS[ 

'  Payment  to  widow  Increased  by  $50  a  month  when 
she  is  so  disabled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  In  a  nursing 
home. 


•  Plus  $16  [175]  for  each  additional  child. 

2  Payment  to  widow  increa.sed  by  $50  a  month  when 
Bhe  Is  80  disabled  as  to  requh^  the  regular  aid  wid  attend- 
ance of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 


PENSION   INCREASES  FOR   VETERANS   AND   WIDOWS 
OF    SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR   AND   PRIOR   WARS 

Widows  Of  the  bpanlsh-American  War. 
Civil  War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been 
receiving  a  pension  of  $65  a  month  will  re- 
ceive a  basic  pension  payment  of  $70  a 
month  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
additional  $50  a  month  If  a  patient  In  a 
nursing  home  or  If  In  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
ASalrs  to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran 
pensioners  of  Spanish-American  War  and 
Indian  Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended,  where  It  would  result 
In  their  receiving  a  higher  pension  payment. 
These  veterans,  If  they  have  not  elected  lo 
receive  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  36- 
211,  currently  receive  $135.45  monthly,  but 
woilld  be  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  $209. 
(in  a  case  where  the  veteran's  wife  Is  still 
living  and  he  has  Income  other  than  pension 
of  $1,000  a  year  or  less)  upon  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  VETERANS  AND  WIDOWS 
WITH  SEVERE  DISABILITIES 

Veterans  who  continue  to  receive  pension 
payments  under  laws  effective  on  or  before 
June  30,  1960,  because  of  faUure  to  elect 
to  receive  pension  under  laws  effective  after 
that  date,  and  who  are  housebound  because 
of  the  severity  of  their  disabilities  but  un- 
able to  qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance 
allowance,  will  receive  pension  In  the 
amount  of  $100  a  month.  These  veterans 
now  receive  $78.75  a  mouth  If  on  the  pension 
rolls  10  or  more  years  or  If  65  years  of  age, 
or  older,  or  $66.15  If  under  age  65  or  on 
pension  rolls  less  than  10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  wars  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of 
$50,  In  addition  to  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able, If  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  if  In 
need  of  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person. 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  previously  eligible  to 
receive  aid  and  attendance  allowance  only 
upon  a  showing  that  they  were  helpless  or 
blind  or  so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  re- 
quire the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  an- 
other person,  will  be  presumed  to  be  In  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  If  a  patient 
In  a  public  or  private  nursing  home.  This 
presumption  also  applies  to  widows  In  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  to  receive  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  discussed  In  paragraph 
Immediately  preceding. 

Veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  presumed  to  be  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  These  veterans  mu.'.t 
now  be  determined  by  VA  to  have  a  10-per- 
cent disability. 

The  special  allowance  paid  In  addition  to 
pension  otherwise  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  housebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  disabilities  and  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sion payment  under  provisions  of  law  effec- 
tive on  and  after  July  1,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended)  Is  increased  from  $35  to 
$40  a  month. 

Will  permit  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic 
or  rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  (except  medicine),  when  medi- 
cally Indicated,  to  veterans  receiving  pension 
based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
ication to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  re- 
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K  payments  of  pension  under  provl- 
of  law  in  effect  on  or  before  June  30, 


MISCELLANXOCS   PENSION    PROVISIONS 

A  widow  or  wUe  of  a  deceased  veteran  will 
oermltted  to  exclude  amounts  paid  for 
xpe  last  illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of  the 
V  -teran,  when  computing  annual  mcome  for 
P  nslon  purposes.  A  widow  will  be  permit  ed 
^  exclude  expenses  of  the  veteran  s  last  lU- 

.83  which  she  paid  prior  to  his  death. 

Eligibility  for  pension  extended  to  veter- 

is  with  service  on  or  after  August  5.  1964 
and  their  widows  and  children,  on  the  same 
1  asis  as  Is  now  available  to  veterans  of  World 
I.  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  con- 

ilct 

Liberalizes  marriage  requirements  for  a 
'  rtdow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  widow  ^  "i^^'/^ 
o  the  veteran  prior  to  certain  speclfled  dates 
applicable  to  each  war  period;  °r  f°f^  5  or 
nore  years;  or  for  any  period  of  time  if  a 
:hlld  was  born  of  the  marriage.  This  amend- 
nent  would  change  the  5-year  requljrement 
to  1  year,  and  would  clarify  the  provision  rel- 
ative to  a  child  born  to  the  parties  to  the 
Biarrlage. 
kDomoNAi.  BENETira  roa  vmsANS  entering 

SKRVIC*     DiraiNG     THE     VIETNAM     CONFLICT 

Provides  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously granted  to  veterans  who  serve  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  August 
6  1964,  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be  deter- 
i^ed  by  PresldenUal  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Disability  compensation  rates  and  de- 
oendency  aUowances  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  payable  at  the  full  wartime 
rate  under  all  clrcimistances.  Present  law 
provides  for  payment  of  the  wartime  rate 
only  when  disability  Is  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  "as  a  direct  resiUt  of  armed  conflict  or 
"while  engaged  In  extrahazardous  service  in- 
cluding such  service  under  conditions  simu- 
lating war  ••  and  U  this  condition  is  not  met 
the  rate  is  payable  at  80  percent  of  the  war- 
time rate. 

(2)  Eligibility  extended  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children  on  the  same  basis  as  is  pres- 
enUy  available  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

(3)  Eligibility  for  payment  of  a  burial  al- 


lowance  of   $250   to    survivors    of    deceased 

"^ (4? Extension  of  the  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection of  psychoses  developing  with- 
in 2  vears  following  discharge,  thus  provid- 
ing service-connected  status  fcr  medical  and 
hospital  treatment. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such 
as  authorizing  payments  to  State  home  for 
care  provided  veterans  of  this  period  and 
use  of  contract  private  beds  in  a  Common- 
wealth or  a  Possession  for  non-servlce-ccn- 
nected  conditions.  The  same  type  of  care  pro- 
vided under  contract  In  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Manila,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Provides  for  the  following  additional  war- 
time benefit  for  veterans  with  service  in  the 
ArmPd  Forces  after  January  31,  1955: 

Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600  toward 
purchase  of  an  automobile  for  veterans  who, 
as  a  dl'-ect  result  of  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or 
bo^h  feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  have 
suffered  permanent  impairment  of  vision  in 
both  eyes  as  defined  In  the  law. 

MISCEI-LAIIEOUS  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  H,  THE 
KOREAN  CONFLICT,  OR  SERVICE  AFTER  JANU- 
ARY  31,    1955 

Permits  payment  of  $47  per  month  statu- 
tory award  for  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  suffering  certain  anatomical 
losses  for  each  such  anatomical  loss,  as  speci- 
fied In  the  law. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cation to  all  aid  and  attendance  pensioners 
and  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
receiving  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
their  service-connected  disability  but  who  are 
in  need  of  drugs  and  medicine  for  treatment 
of  a  non-service-connected  condition. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  a  flag  to  eligible 
survivors  of  service  men  who  died  while  in 
the  service,  after  May  27,  1941.  but  his  re- 
mains were  lost  at  sea,  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  recovered. 


Amends  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  by  increasing  the  period  of  time 
during  which  training  may  be  taken  Present 
law  permits  training  between  ages  18  and  .3 
This  bill  would  extend  the  23-year  limit 
to  25.  „,„ 

PROVISIONS    RELATED    TO     HOUSING 

Extends  over-all  delimiting  date  for  en- 
titlement of  World  War  II  veterans  to  a 
guaranteed  direct  loan  or  business  loan  from 
July  25,  1965,  to  July  25,  1970. 

The  Administrator  may  increase  maxi- 
mum allowable  direct-housing  loan  from 
$17,500  to  $25,000  in  areas  where  he  finds  cost 
levels  so  require. 


PROVISIONS     RELATED     TO     VETERANS'     AND     WAR 
ORPHANS'    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Increases  educational  allowance  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  benefits  under  provisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-358)  as  indicated  in 
the  table  printed  below.  Present  allowances 
are  printed  In  italics  and  enclosed  in  brackets 
[  1.  and  proposed  new  allowances  are  printed 
in  roman. 


Type  of  program 


No  dependents      One  dependent 


Two  dependents    Eaoh  depondcut 
above  two 


Institutional:                                             i  ,,,„ 

FuU  time - ♦"" 

Three-quarter  time -  »= 

HalMime- - ^ 

Cooperative  ' — '  '*" 


TflOOl  tl.W  TtltS-l 

r     75l  115  r     65] 

[sol  128  C  lOOi 


$175  ltl-y02 

135  r  1152 

85  C    761 

U5  C  'iOl 


Sin.oo 

7.011 
6.00 
7.00 


.  ynll-ttaie  institutional  training,  with  training  In  business  or  Industrial  e5t:.biis!imcnt  suppL  n-.ont.l  thor-to  or 
farm  cooperative  training. 


The  rate  for  persons  on  active  duty  or  those 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  on  less 
than  half-time  basis  is  computed  at  the  rate 
of  established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  the  educational  Institution  requires 
of  nonveteran  students  enroUed  in  the  same 
program  or  $130  [9100]  per  month  for  a  full- 
time  coxirse,  whichever  U  the  lesser. 

Permit  full  educational  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  "educationally  disadvantaged"  veterans  so 
that  they  may  complete  high  school  without 
losing  eUgiblllty  for  college  training.  Time 
spent  in  pursuit  of  a  high  school  course  are 
not  to  lae  charged  against  the  veteran's  basic 
period  of  entitlement. 

Provides  for  on-the-job,  farm  cooperative, 
and  flight  training  for  veterans  pursuing  an 
educational  program  as  a  result  of  eligibility 
accruing  to  them  as  a  result  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  Febru- 


ary 1,  1955.  Flight  training  is  provided  vet- 
erans who  have  valid  private  pilot  licenses 
or  equivalent  in  flight  training  hours  and 
who  meet  medical  requirements  for  a  com- 
mercial pilot's  license.  Educational  allow- 
ance computed  at  90  percent  of  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  for  nonveterans 
enrolled  in  the  same  flight  training  course, 
with  $130  per  month  to  equal  1  month  of 
training  eligibility. 

On-Job  trainees  will  receive  for  the  first  o 
months:  No  dependents.  $80;  one  dependent, 
$90-  two  or  more  dependents,  $100.  Payments 
are  reduced  in  each  succeeding  6-month 
period. 

Permits  payment  of  an  annual  fee  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  based  on  peak  enroll- 
ment (in  October),  of  veterans  pursuing  a 
course  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-358, 
as  amended. 


Farm  Prices  Collapse— Costs  Move  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1967 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  further 
collapse  of  wheat  and  other  grain  prices 
this  -veek  calls  for  immediate,  positive 
steps  by  the  administration  to  strengthen 
agricultural  income.  I  have  prepared  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  for  re- 
lease tomorrow: 

Washington,  D.C— Rep.  Tom  Kleppe  (R.- 
N  D  )  today  accused  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration of  "looking  the  other  way  whUe  the 
bottom  drops  out  cf  the  U.S.  grain  market. 
"The  long,  downward  slide  in  farm  prices, 
which  began  nearly  a  year  ago,  hit  disaster 
levels  this  week  with  a  further  wide  open 
break  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  markets, 

Kleppe  said.  »t„^>, 

"Hard  spring  wheat  produced  In  North 
Dakota  and  other  Northern  Plains  states  is 
down  neariy  30  cents  a  bushel  from  a  year 
ago.  Kansas  City  wheat  Is  off  40  cents.  Chi- 
cago wheat  is  down  about  45  cents  from  last 
August.  Com  is  off  30  cents,  which  means 
that  Midwestern  farmers  will  market  their 
1967  record-breaking  crop  at  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bushel.  Soybeans,  which  brought 
$3  81  a  bushel  m  Chicago  a  year  ago,  are  now 
bringing  $2.76— more  than  a  dollar  down. 

"Meanwhile,  farm  operating  costs  reach 
new  peaks  every  month.  They  will  Jump  fur- 
ther when  the  3  per  cent  raihroad  freight  in- 
creases become  effective  August  19.  You 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  1930's  to  flnd 
a  comparable  cost-price  squeeze. 

"The  Administration  appears  to  be  so  Pre- 
occupied with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
riots  in  the  cities  that  it  doesn't  seem  to 
know,  much  less  care,  about  what  Is  happen- 
ine  to  the  agricultural  economy.  I  strongly 
urge  both  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exercise  Immediately  the  ad- 
iSnistraUve  authority  they  already  have  to: 

1  "Freeze  completely  present  stocks  oi 
wheat  feed  grams  and  other  storable  com- 
modities in  CCC  Inventory  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  resale  price  on  these  hoia- 
ings  from  the  present  115%  of  the  loan  to  at 
least  135%,  plus  carrying  charges. 

2  "Step  up  lagging  shipments  of  grain  to 
needy  countries  under  the  'Food  for  Peace 
program.  Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  tne 
United  States  dropped  from  859  million  bush- 
els in  the  1965-66  crop  year  to  733  miUion 
In  the  crop  year  ending  last  June  30.  Since 
July  1,  wheat  and  flour  exports  totaled  oniy 
69  million  bushels  against  102  million  for  the 
same  1966  period.  Wheat  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  P.L.  480  are  running  nearly  50  ,o 
under  a  year  ago. 

3    "Increase  the  government  loan  rate  on 
storable  farm  commodities  by  12 1/2  per  cent 
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^.  ,.  «„iH  h.  It,  iin«  with  the  oroDoeed  sters  confined  to  InstitutlonB.  These  foster  to  help  them  with  their  particular  local 
fflfSon^^thuP^SrscSalS^  S^dparents  work  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  problems,  but  many  of  them  are  au- 
InflAtlon   catch  up  raise  for  social  oecun  ,    b^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^   helping  the  children  in     thorized  to  do  so.  The  Office  of  Economic 

"Th^  steps  would  reverse  the  disastrous  their  games  and  sttidles.  Opportunity— a  creature  of  the  Johnson 

drop  l^ann  prices  overnight.  They  would  do  No  one  knew  Just  how  this  Pl«^  2^°^^  ^j^j^inistration-is  authorized  to  and  is 

SSlyTor^e  to  Increasf  grain  prices  than  work.  According  ^^^^i^^f  .f?l^^«^J^*'i  making  grants  to  cities  for  rat  control. 

the  proii>sed  Administration  'stockpUlng'  bill  0Pf^*^*^«f  „^°^f  ,,^°?i";' "^v.'^'^pp^  In  fact,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor-  - 

^.w'bef^re  the  House  Agricuuu-C^^^^  Sl-'of^'votoT'n^L' JvTnTt'^^o^t  Snlty  i>oints  this  out  for  our  city  offi- 

This  "^e^^*  ^  *X  to^umn  Ite  a^Sulr^d  fn  twenty-two  cit  es.  Later,  the  plan  was  ex-  cials  on  page  442  of  its  "Catalog  of  Ped- 

"^'TCkfntoXi^Irkefa^^fheflmS  panded  to  Include  thirty  eight  new  projects,  gral    Assistance    Programs."    As    noted 

'^^^f^Tc-h^  Prices  one  writer  on  social   problems  said   th  s  ^^^         j^   expended   $2,373,671    in   fiscal 

^^™e  18  one  toing  farmers  can  do  for  plan  has  helped  two  classes  of  people  ™.  It                ^qq,j    ^he  Johnson  administration 

the^eves    They  can  refuse  to  sell  their  ^^^^'P^^'^'^^''^^^  "^^^^^'^t^,^  could    have    expended    several    millions 

grains  at  prevailing  flresale  prices.  They  can  "^f^f^^^^'^-fl^^^^-^^^'^^o  S^  more  from  OEO  funds  for  this  purpose  as 

utilize  the  farm  storage  loan  program  to  the  °^i^^S' feti,^^P°fo^r^5  five  who  over   $250    million   of   its   total   $1,612,- 

maxlmum  extent.  This  I  hope  and  believe  ^^^«^f  ^g^  J^'^'^tcTL^  1<SIer  ^2tdpa;ents.  500.000  1967  budget  were  in  unallocated 

they  will  do."  Besides  the  additional  Income,  It  gives  them  funds.    Naturally,    the    question    is    why 

^^__^^^__^^  '  the  satisfaction  of  working  in  a  very  worth-  if/^ve  not  more  OEO  funds  allocated  by 

^^"^^^"^^  while  project.  t^e  administration  for  this  purpose  dur- 

_       J           .  One  of  the  worst  afflictions  a  chUd  can  4n„  fi^ai  year  1967' 

The  Kee  Report— Foster  GrandparenU  ^^^  ^^  loneliness.  The  foster  grandparents  ""^^^Al^rittZent  of  Labor  has  just 

Dlan  is  helping  to  provide  a  cure  for  many          The    Deparimeni    oi    i^aooi    imo    ju^o 

homeless  children  funded    a    rat   control    program    under 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Thank  you  for  listening.  existing   legislation   for   the  District  of 
OF  Columbia  in  the  amount  of  $300,000.  This 
uftM     IA1MI7G  vri:  __^— ^— ^  money  came  from  its  manpower  develop- 
MUn.  JAmLd  IVEC  j^gj^^  j^j^jj   training  fund.   The  moneys 
OP  WEST  vaoiNiA  Existing  Federal  Expenditures  and  Pro-  in  this  fund  are  disbursed  at  the  direc- 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ,     p     p„_|_-i  tion  of  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
Wednesday    August  16,  1967  ^"^*  '*"  ***  ^*"'*™'  gress  appropriated  $390  million  to  it  for 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS              manpower    development    and    training 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in-  ^^                                    ^^^^^^^  aUocated  by  the  administration  for 

dude  last  week's  publicservice  television  nri  ocdt  I     I  ATT  A            this  purpose  during  fiscal  year   1967? 

and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report.  HON.  ULLBtKl   L.  LAI  lA            certainly  more  of  these  funds  can  be  used 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is  ^^  qhio                                 for  rat  control  programs  in  fiscal  year 

the  foster  grandparents  program.  The  ^  ,^^^  house  of  representatives        iges  should  the  administration  desire  to 

report  follows:  w^j„^,wn«    A,inu<tt  id   1967              do  so.  The  House  has  approved  an  ex- 

This  is  Jim  Kee-bringing  you  the  Kee  Wednesday.  August  16,  1967              pg^diture  of  $394  million  for  fiscal  year 

Report.  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole     ^ggg    j^j.   manpower    development    and 

One  of  the  most  urgent  social  problems  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  being  told  concerning  the     draining 
of  our  times  Is  how  to  provide  proper  care  pg^gj,^!  Government's  present  involve-         ^^^     Department    of     Housing     and 
for  handicapp«i  children.  ^  ^^  ^.^^  control  programs,  the  avail-       ^       Development,  the  same  Depart- 
tentiafha'f^enToc'Son^nephasio/tSs  ability  of  Federal  funds  for  use  by  the     ™\herein^he  President  desired  U> 
Siem-th^ne^to  provide  better  educa-  States   and   cities   under   ex^t mg   pro-     g^art  another  new  program,  has  acknowl- 
tionai^pportunities  for  impoverished  chii-  grams,  and  the  actual  expenditures  and    g^^g^  ^^^^  j^  jg  authorized  to  expend 
dren   With  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  local  grants  being  made  therefor.                          funds  for   rat  control   under   the   new 
school  boards  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  From  reading  some  of  the  stories  being     j^Qjjel  Cities  Act,  and  that  it  expects  re- 
Bubetantlaliy   more  help   to   the   teaching  ^^itten  these  days,  one  could  easily  be         gg^s   from  cities   for   the   same.   The 
corps  in  poor  areas.  The  goal  of  this  program  believe  that  the  Federal  taxpay-     ^         ^^     already  voted  $225  million  for 
lidtKe?srt^'erTaSLids'a°ndbette;  ers'  money  has  been  doing  absolute^    fhTmodd  ?ities  program  for  fiscal  year 
Claims  whereveJ^^^^^^^  nothing  for  rat  control  in  this  country               ^his  same  department  acknowl- 
But  providing  better  schooling  for  poor  and  as  a  consequence,  another  new  pro-     g^^g^  ^^g  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
youngsters   is   only   part   of   the   problem,  gram  is  actually  needed.  Of  course,  notn-     jqj.  rat  control  in  urban  renewal  projects, 
There  are  untold  thousands  of   American  jng  could  be  further  from  the  truth.          concentrated  code  enforcement  projects, 
children  who  embark  on  life's  journey  with  Believing  that  it  is  time  to  let  the  facts    demolition  grant  projects,  in  the  manage- 
a  far  greater  handicap  than  the  lack  or  ^^  known.  I  have  decided  to  release  de-     ^^gj^^  g^^d  operation  of  federally  assisted 
adequate  schooling.  There  are  /fe  children  information  as  to  what  each  Fed-     jo^.i-gnt  housing  projects,  and  so  forth. 
Sienrare"rearorrckTe"mS"ro?up-  eral  department  or  agency  is  actuaUy     ^"^^le  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
SS^^hem  we  all  know  what  it  means  for  a  expending  or  is  authorized  to  expend  on     ^^^  welfare  even  has  a  training  program 
^id  to  grow  up  without  knowing  the  Joys  pest  and  rat  control  programs.  Not  one,     ^^  ^.^^  control  techniques  for  local  and 
and  comforts  of  home  life.  two,  or  three,  but  nine  different  depart-     g^^^g  sanitarians  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  ad- 
Yet  the  child  with  a  severe  physical  handi-  ments  or  agencies  are  now  expending     ^^^^^^    jq    ^    research    center    in    San 
cap  is  quite  often  even  worse  off  than  the  ^^^^  funds.  Here  are  their  expenditures     pj-j^^cisco 

orphan.  He  may  ^^e^^^^^'^y  ^X^i'^i.rinav  ^or  fiscal  year  1967:  Contrary  to  what  some  may  have  been 
be"rable^"'"r^n  "or^lay^^'i^oL^ameJ  Department  of  Agriculture....-  ^649.  266  jed  tS  bSve,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
Perhaos  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  are  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa-  culture  aids  our  cities  in  many  ways  m 
mentally  retarded.  "°'^' ^'^'^  ^^'^f^AI— i:.;',;;"'  atllVn  rodent  control  through  its  county 
In  former  times,  the'great  burden  of  caring  Office  of  fcoiiomlc  Opportunity  2,  3TO,  671  ^^^^^  economists,  extension  serv- 
for  these  unfortunates  rested  upon  our  re-  General  Services  A^ln^tratlon.  200,  ooo  ublications,  and  so  forth. 
Uglous  institutions.  They  are  still  carrying  Department  °*  .^oi^erce  ---  lo.  ^b"  ^p  program  passed  by  the  Congress 
much  of  the  load  but  now  the  Government  Department  of  Housing  ana  •  f,!ctn^t^hpr  17  nuthorizes  the  Pub- 
is aiKn  nrnvidine  financial  help                                Urban  Development l^izjji     JUst  last  October  17  autnorizes  me  r-uu 

Seg'Lod^SleroSnt^te  institution  T>^P^^-^--^  of  ^etens.           .-  U.B^.^    ,^   Health   Service   to  make   grants   to 

know  that  the  homeless  child  needs  some-     Department  of  the  Interior o%.  ^ta     t^e  States  and  cities  to  carry  out  compre- 

thing  more  than  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Expenditures  already  msule  in  fiscal    hensive  health  service  programs.  This 

That  extra  something  is  love  and  a  sense  of  ^^^^  1968— which  began  July  1 :                      program  carries  an  appropriation  of  $125 

'''S^'meet  this  need,  a  novel  program  was     Department  of  Labor •300.000  milUon   for   grant   Pf^^^ff ,  i^.J^^I^^; 

started  two  years  ago  by  the  Office  of  Eco-  oiflce  of  Economic  Opportunity...-     757,024  $500,000;  Pennsylvama,  $145,000,  Soutn 

nomic  Opportunity.  This  is  known  as  the  .11  of  the«  deoartments  and  agencies  Carolina.   $105,000;    Washington   State 

Poster  Grandparents  plan.  Elderly  people  are  All  ^J'^^^^^^^^F^T^^^                   titles  $20  000 ;  and  New  Jersey  and  the  cities  of 

employed  at  rnomlnal  wage  to  visit  young-  do  not  make  outright  grants  to  tne  Clues  *^u,uuu ,  », 
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8;  Louis.  $130,000;  and  Kansas  City. 
K  D  $6  000,  have  already  applied  for  Fed- 
e  td  grants  for  rat  control  under  this  act 
tftallng  $906,000.  AppUcations  from 
o;her  cities  and  States  are  expected.  A 
$  L40  million  request  to  operate  this  new 
p  rogram  for  fiscal  year  1968  has  already 
teen  reported  out  of  committee  and  is 
{ waiting  action  by  the  House.  In  request- 
1  ig  the  legislation  to  carry  out  this  com- 
I  rehensive  health  service  program,  the 
]>residentsaid: 

our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and 
,  eform  fragmented  programs  which  encour- 
ige  inefficiency  and  confusion  and  faU  to 
]  aeet  the  total  health  needs  of  our  citizens. 
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The  Univenity  of  California'!  Education 
Abroad  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 


Notwithstanding  what  the  President 
jaid  about  redirecting  and  reforming 
ragmented  programs  under  the  Public 
aealth  Service,  the  President  urged  the 
aassage  of  still  another  program  under 
mother  Department— Housing  and  Ur- 
t)an  Development.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weav- 
er the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  "such  a  program 
could  cost  as  much  as  $6  per  capita. ' 

The  House  finally  said  "no"  to  creating 
still  another  program  but  in  so  doing  was 
not  saying  "no"  to  all  the  existing  rat 
control  programs.  It  merely  said.  "Mr. 
President,  you  have  the  programs  and 
the  money  at  your  disposal  for  rat  con- 
trol. Now  use  them  instead  of  asking 
for  more." 

The  House  will  certainly  pass  the  m- 
creased  authorization  for  the  compre- 
hensive health  service  program  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  when  It  comes  be- 
fore the  House  within  the  next  several 
days  This  may  not  please  those  con- 
stantly Interested  In  enlarging  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  but  the  proper  agen- 
cy—the Public  Health  Service— will  have 
more  money  at  Its  disposal  to  grant  to 
the  cities  and  States  to  kill  rats. 

With  expenditures  being  made  by  nine 
separate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  all  these  programs  available  for 
rat  control.  I  was  amazed  that  anyone 
could  take  the  position  that  we  must  be 
for  the  creation  of  still  another  new  rat 
control  program  in  order  to  be  for  any 
other  type  pest  control  programs,  Includ- 
ing the  continuation  of  necessary  basic 
research.  Such  a  position  is  so  ridiculous 
that  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not   deserving   of    comment.    However, 
since  the  farmers'  blackbird  problem  was 
singled  out  for  attack,  permit  me  to  state 
that  I  was  pleased  to  support  a  request 
for  a  slight  Increase  in  the  funding  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  black- 
bird research  program.  The  Department 
had  proposed  that  a  research  lab  be 
established  and  that  it  be  staffed  by  not 
less  than  10  research  specialists.  My  tes- 
timony was  in  support  of  this  basic  re- 
search only  and  not  for  a  program  to 
kill  individual  farmers'  blackbirds  as  a 
couple  of  writers  have  Indicated.  The 
Department  has  estimated  the  annual 
damage  done  to  crops  by  blackbirds  to 
be  $58  minion.  One  newspaper  errone- 
ously reported  the  cost  of  the  program 
to  be  $58  million  and  then  failed  to  men- 
tion the  request  was  for  basic  research 
only. 


Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been   acquainted  with  the  "Education 
Abroad"  program  of  the  University  of 
California.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  successful 
among  many  similar  programs.  I  feel 
that  the  university  deserves  recognition 
for  its  efforts  and  have  asked  Mr.  Keith 
Sours,  a  summer  intern  and  a  recent 
Berkeley  graduate,  to  provide  a  synopsis 
of  the  program  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  become  acquainted  with  it: 
The  Education  Abroad  Pbogram 
(By  Keith  SoiiTS) 
The  University  of  California  is  beginning 
the  sixth   year  of  operating  the  Educatton 
Abroad  Program  with  an  enrollment  of  340 
students    In    the    following    centers:    Hong 
Kong-     Tokyo,    Japan;     Bogota.    Colombia; 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Sussex  In  the 
United  Kingdom;    Bordeaux,  Prance;    Goet- 
tlngen,     Germany:     Padua,     Italy;     Delphi, 
Greece;  and  Madrid.  Spain.  It  is  open  to  aU 
qualified  students  from  the  nine  campuses 
of  the  University  for  either  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate  studies.   Future   plans   Include 
centers  to  open  for  the  academic  year  1968- 
69  la  both  Beirut,  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem, 
Israel.   These  centers   were   to  have  opened 
with  16  students  In  September  of  this  year, 
but  had  to  be  delayed  as  a  result  of  the 
events  of  this  summer.  In  addition,  a  spe- 
cial program  for  Spanish  Language  Instruc- 
tors   wUl    open    In    September    of    1868    In 
Mexico. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  personal  interview  and 
(where  necessary)  language  proficiency. 
Most  centers  are  open  to  students  of  any 
academic  major  and  students  may  choose 
their  course  of  study  so  that  they  make  nor- 
mal progress  toward  their  degree.  Some  cen- 
ters are  for  specific  area  studies  or  for  cer- 
tain majors,  such  as  language  in  Mexico  and 
drama  in  Delphi. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  UC  Program 
Is  that  the  directors  in  the  various  countries 
are  professors  who  take  the  opportunity 
(iisvially  two  years)  to  continue  their  own 
studies  and  are  chosen  not  only  on  their 
qualification,  but  on  their  Interests  in  the 
specific  area.  In  addition,  the  Hong  Kong 
center  includes  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Americans  to  Improve  the  teaching 
and  administration  of  the  Hong  Kong  Uni- 
versity. Two  faculty  members  from  UC  act  as 
department  heads,  usxiaOly  In  new  fields  that 
need  strengthening.  This  year  there  are  two 
profeeeoire;  one  acting  as  Graduate  Dean  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  other  Is 
continuing  as  head  of  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

The  financing  is  handled  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  is  on  the  home  campus.  The  students 
pay  the  same  fees  as  they  do  at  home.  In 
addition,  they  pay  their  transportation  and 
their  ho\islng.  However,  with  the  many 
scholarships  and  grants  made  available  and 
the  comparatively  low  cost  of  living,  the  coat 
of  the  year  abroad  Is  approximately  the  same 
as  a  normal  school  year. 

The  financing  of  the  Hong  Kong  center  Is, 
however,  unique.  Support  for  this  program 
coeaea  from  a  grant  by  the  BTireau  of  Educa- 


tion and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  provides  the  transportation 
cost  for  one  American  professor.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  pays  for  the  other 
professor  and  the  Chinese  provide  their 
housing.  In  addition,  scholarships  are  avail- 
able for  4  graduate  students  to  act  as  assist- 
ants to  Chinese  professors  and  for  5  under- 
graduate travel  grants.  The  Department  of 
State  provides  3  additional  stipends  for 
Junior  faculty  members  from  Hong  Kong  to 
do  PhD  work  at  UC,  while  California  waives 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  program  Is 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  imiversltles  and  upon  the  fuU 
academic  and  cultural  integration  of  the 
students  Into  the  life  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versity community.  They  live  as  do  the 
students  of  the  host  university,  attend  the 
same  classes,  share  the  same  professors,  and 
take    part    in    their    social    and    cultural 

activities.  ,      ^  4.    ,  4.V- 

By  way  of  lll\istratlon  of  the  format  of  the 
program,  I  turn  to  the  ItaUan  Study  Center 
where  I  spent  the  academic  year  1965-66. 
We  were  a  group  of  22  students  from  three 
different  campuses  and  Included  students 
whose  interest  ranged  from  Art  to  PoUUcal 
Science. 

As  with  the  other  programs,  the  year  began 
early  with  a  six-week,  intensive  language- 
culture  course  with  local  professors.  This 
elves  the  students  a  chance  to  break  the 
language  barrier  before  the  local  students 
arrive  All  of  our  group  had  two  years  of  the 
language  behind  us;  but  the  Intensive  use 
and  study  was  Invaluable. 

When  the  University  of  Padua  opened,  we 
all  had  Italian  roommates  in  dormitories  and 
took  our  meals  in  the  student  cafeterias. 
Our  classes  were  Italian  classes,  chosen  on 
the  same  basis  as  we  would  have  at  home. 
We  had  special  study  sections  set  up  by 
Padua  University  for  the  Americans  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  co\ir5es.  There  were  also 
In  ItaUan  and  often  with  the  same  profes- 
sors We  were  subject  not  only  to  Italian 
exam  requirements,  but  to  special  require- 
ments of  this  supplementary  sections.  The 
academic  life  was  rigorous,  but  rewarding. 
Seldom  were  we  treated  special  and  never 
were  we  given  less  difficult  assignments  be- 
caiise  oif  our  special  status. 

The  social-cultural  life  was  of  our  own 
making.  There  was  no  formal  effort  made  by 
UC  to  force  us  into  the  ItaUan  community. 
We  made  friends  and  handled  our  social 
life  much  as  we  would  have  at  home,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  the  traditions  and 
mores  that  differed  from  our  own.  As  prob- 
lem arose,  the  student  was  expected  to  han- 
dle them  to  his  own  ability. 

Travel  was,  of  course,  very  important.  We 
either    traveled    In    groups    or    individually, 
whichever  suited  us  best.  We  were  not  re- 
stricted by  UC  in  any  way  except  to  provide 
a  basic  Itinerary  in  case  we  needed  to  be  con- 
tacted. The  director  encouraged  us  to  travel 
to  the  limits  our  pocketbooks  would  allow  us. 
The     University     of     California     deserves 
praise  for  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of 
the   Education   Abroad   Program.    It   Is   at- 
tempting to  build  relationships  with  for- 
eign  universities   that   will    open    all    their 
resources  to  American  faculty  and  students 
and,  at  the  same  time,  opening  the  doors  of 
UC  in  reciprocation.  Tliis  comes  at  a  time 
when  real  communication  between  countries 
is  so  crucial  to  complete  world  understand- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  demonstrated  what  the  possi- 
bilities are  for  successful  reciprocation 
in  international  studies.  The  field  Is.  how- 
ever, still  wide  open  and  the  void  cannot 
be  adequately  filled  by  our  universities 
alone.  Both  Government  and  business 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  University 


of  California  In  providing  Americans 
with  the  tools  needed  in  foreign  relations, 
language  and  area  studies.  Preeminence 
in  the  field  of  international  affairs  de- 
mands this  of  us. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  H.R.  3548  which  I  introduced  in  both 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  along  with 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  In  light  of  our 
responsibilities  in  international  affairs, 
I  call  for  immediate  consideration  of  this 
bill.  The  advantages  of  a  governmental 
response  to  the  needs  of  international 
education  as  outlined  in  the  bill  are 
exemplified  by  the  results  of  the  UC 
Hong  Kong  program.  One  can  hardly 
deny  that  it  is  an  investment  of  high, 
long-term  gain. 

I  emphasize.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
there  is  pending  legislation  to  accom- 
plish needed  Federal  involvement.  I  refer 
not  only  to  H.R.  3548,  but  to  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  which  we  passed 
in  1966  but  have  yet  to  finance.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  time  we  direct 
our  immediate  attention  to  the  needs  of 
education  in  international  affairs. 


End  Delay  on  Noise  Abatement 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  in  January  1965, 
I  have  advocated  congressional  action 
on  aircraft  noise  abatement.  In  February 
1966,  the  President  recognized  the  na- 
tional importance  of  this  problem  In  his 
transportation  message  to  Congress,  and 
appointed  a  White  House  Task  Force  on 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  noise  abatement  bill,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  maximum  aircraft  noise  levels 
to  be  used  in  certifying  aircraft  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  I  have  spon- 
sored a  measure  which  incorporates  this 
provision  and  also  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  modifications  to  aircraft  and 
airports  to  reduce  jet  noise — H.R.  1398. 

On  July  11,  1967, 1  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
to  issue  administrative  regulations  im- 
plementing the  essential  provisions  of 
the  administration  noise  abatement  bill — 
daily  Congrjessional  Record,  July  11, 
1967.  A3467. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

JtlLT  11.  1967. 
Eon.  Alan  S.  Botd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretabt:  Two  weeks  ago  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  NY  struck  down  a  Hempstead  Town  noise 
abatement  ordinance  as  unconstitutional. 
Federal  Judge  John  F.  DooUng  held  in  effect 
that  Jet  noise  was  not  only  a  national  prob- 
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lem  but  a  federal  responslblUty.  He  held  that 
aircraft  noise  Umltations  must  come  from  a 
federal  agency. 

On  February,  1966  In  his  Transportation 
message  to  Congress,  President  Johnson  rec- 
ognized Jet  noise  as  a  national  problem.  In 
response  to  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
August  30,  1965,  the  President  appointed  a 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Aircraft  Noise 
headed  by  his  Science  Advisor  Dr.  Donald  F. 
Hornlg  "to  frame  an  action  program  to  at- 
tack this  problem".  In  his  letter  to  me  of 
June  5th,  Dr.  Hornig  stated  that  passage  of 
the  pending  noise  abatement  bill  was  "crit- 
ically Important." 

The  Administration  noise  abatement  bill 
has  been  co-sponsored  by  more  than  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  whUe  my  bill  goes 
much  further,  I  believe  the  basic  provisions 
authorizing  the  setting  of  noise  standards 
can  be  Implemented  by  administrative  reg- 
ulation. Section  307  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  provides  this  authority  to  Umlt 
the  use  of  navigable  airspace  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground." 

In  short,  the  outlook  for  passage  of  the 
noise  abatement  bill  U  bleak  and  we  cannot 
wait  any  longer  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  alleviate  the  ever  increasing  problem  of  Jet 
noise.  X  urge  you  to  take  administrative  steps 
now  to  estabUsh  noise  standards. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Tenzer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  received  a 
response  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation which  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  which  1 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C.  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  TENzaa, 
Afember  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  10,  1967,  reviewing  the  ciu-rent 
status  of  the  aircraft  noise  problem  and 
urging  the  Department  to  act  to  control  air- 
craft noise  under  Section  307  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  attack  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise  through  rules  for 
the  certification  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
equipment.  We  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  seeking  meaningful  international  noise 
standards  for  aircraft  equipment  In  close  co- 
operation with  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  Congress  does 
not  grant  certification  authority  for  noise 
abatement  purposes,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  can  establish  operating  rules 
under  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  Although  I  feel  that  such  action 
Is  a  poor  substitute  for  certification  author- 
ity because  it  does  not  include  many  of  the 
incentives  for  quiet  operation  which  can  be 
built  into  certification  rules,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  will  take  whatever  action 
is  possible  and  practicable  within  existing 
authority  and  technology. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  delay  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  pending  noise 
abatement  legislation,  we  are  losing  valu- 
able time  in  the  battle  against  the  men- 
ace of  jet  noise. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  immediate  ad- 
ministrative action  to  curb  aircraft  noise 
by  issuing  proposed  operating  rules  under 
section  307(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  handicapped  by  the  delay  in 


scheduling  congressional  hearings.  With 
out  legislation,  the  Secretary  can  only 
issue  operating  rules.  He  cannot  enforce 
those  rules  vrtth  the  strong  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
review  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
relating  to  noise  abatement  regulations 
and  to  express  their  views,  to  the  end 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  assure  ap- 
propriate congressional  consideration  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  era  of  sonic  boom  htis  arrived — 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the 
answer  to  reducing  Jet  noise.  We  must  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  at  both  the  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  levels  of  govern- 
ment if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  ridding 
the  atmosphere  of  the  annoying  pol- 
lutant of  jet  noise. 

Yesterday  in  Washington,  culture  be- 
came the  latest  victim  of  the  jet  noise 
menace.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  announced  that  his  Department 
may  be  obliged  to  terminate  summer 
concerts  because  of  interference  by  jet 
noise. 

Stadent  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

of   new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
attention  has  been  sharply  focused  on 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  recently.  Dally,  evidence  is 
mounting  to  prove  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  neither  student  oriented  nor  non- 
violent in  nature. 

The  latest  proof  that  SNCC  Is  losing 
touch  with  its  constituency  and  defying 
the  basic  principles  of  brotherhood  and 
goodwill  which  were  embodied  in  its 
1960  constitution,  was  a  statement  in  Its 
bimonthly  newsletter,  published  on  Au- 
gust 14.  This  statement  consisted  of  a 
general  indictment  of  Jews  and  accused 
the  State  of  Israel  of  unspeakable  atroc- 
ities against  the  Arabs  in  the  recent  6- 
day  Middle  East  war.  SNCC  alleged  that 
Israelis  committed  the  very  crimes  Nazis 
were  accused  of  committing  during 
World  War  H. 

These  false,  vile  denunciations  of  Jews 
parallel  statements  by  the  White  Citi- 
zens Council,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  There  surely  is 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  SNCC. 
in  adopting  strong  racial  supremacist 
doctrines  and  preaching  anarchy.  anti- 
Semitism,  and  insurrection,  has  dug  its 
own  grave. 

Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown,  and  tljeir  Marxist-Maoist  dogma 
have  alienated  every  decent  person  in 
the  Negro  and  white  community.  What 
a  far  cry  this  1967  version  of  SNCC  is 
from  the  group  started  in  1960,  dedicated 
to.  "racial  integration,  brotherly  love, 
and  nonviolent  protest."  It  is  a  distinct 
change  from  the  period  of  activity  in  the 
summer  of  1963  and  1964  when  SNCC 
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ter»  put  their  Uves  In  jeopardy  try- 
to  ameUorate  conditions  which  ne- 
the  American  promise  for  so  many 
groes.  Who  cannot  recall  fee  period 
mourning  following  the  tragic  deaths 
James  CJhaney.   Andrew    Goodman. 
Michael  Schwemer— the  latter  two 
X  of  fee  Jewish  faith.  Incidentally— 
had  feelr  young  Uves  snuffed  out  by 
who    preached    racist    doctrines 
to  feose  now  attributed  to  the 

aaera  of  SNCC.  .  j     *    „«. 

There  are  no  longer  any  students  at 

tne  helm  of  fee  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 

0  rdinatlng  Committee,  only  professional 
ESitators  intent  ^Pon  inciting  notswid 

1  reaching  "bum,  baby,  bum.  The  co- 
SrSnatlon  is  now  between  SNCX:^d 
(feer  racial  supremlst  groups  not  be- 
1  ween  a  principled  service  organization 
ind  fee  American  community. 

In  the  same  August  14  publication, 
1 5NCJC  printed  an  ad  saying: 
Help.  help.  weTe  slnUng  last. 
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ists.  anarchists,  and  international  com- 
munists, but  It  is  really  a  natural  aUj- 
ance.  Their  mefeods  may  vary  but  their 
goals  are  the  same— complete  control  ol 
our  destiny. 


Mr   Speaker,  feat  about  summaries 
he  direction  of  the  Carmichaels.  the 
3rowns    and  fee  Peatherstones.  With 
sach  day.  SNCC  Is  discovering  new  lows. 
Indicative  of  public  displeasure  and 
llsgust  Is  fee  lack  of  financial  support 
rorfecomlng  from  those  sources  which 
arst  helped  them  in  1960.  So  desperate 
Ls  SNCC  that  it  is  now  appeaUng  to  Arab 
sympathizers       and       pro-Communist 
sources    Carmichael's  trips  to  Havana 
and  Hanoi  point  up  the  desperation 
Isn't  it  strange  that  SNCC  finds  itself 
supporting  the  very  countries  in  which 
slavery  Is  a  national  institution?  Where 
free  speech  is  unknown?  Where  inhuman 
punishments  are  sUll  meted  out  by  the 
courts  so  feat  a  man  convicted  of  steal- 
ing must  have  his  hand  cut  off. 

SNCC  speaks  for  nothing  more  than 
a  minuscule,  infinitesimal  percentage  of 
the  Negro  population  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  every  major  Ne- 
gro group.  Our  history  shows  that  no- 
nothing"  groups  quickly  vanish  from  the 
scene,  terminated  by  an  fdverse  reac- 
tion from  the  general  public.  SNCC  wUl 
not  be  different. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  fi-ustratlon 
across  our  Nation  and  it  is  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  exert  more  understanding, 
patience  and  compassion  to  our  neigh- 
bors We  can  and  we  will  meet  the  great 
challenge  of  seemingly  unsolvable  prob- 
lems through  fee  present  framework  of 
our  Constitution  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  through  the  maintenance  of 

law  and  order.  ,    ^  u    *u„ 

When   Stokely   Carmichael   told   the 
Havana  Conference  of  Latin  States:     i 
hope  to  see  the  United  States  destroyed— 
I  beUeve  I  will  see  it  destroyed,"  he  was 
talking  about  all  America,  white  and 
Negro.  He  was  not  talking  about  resolv- 
ing new  ways  to  treat  our  urban  ills,  bet- 
ter ways  to  educate  our  children,  im- 
proved opportunities  for  the  impover- 
ished, he  was  delivering  a  tirade  against 
everytWng  American  and  Western.  His 
very  presence  at  the  Havana  conference 
confirmed  feat  he  supports  everything 
anti-American  and  anti-Western. 

Some  may  think  this  is  an  unusual 
alliance,  this  assemblage  of  extremist 
groups  of  fee  right  and  of  fee  left,  rac- 


Meali  for  Milliom,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAUFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  been  very  interested  i"  the  various 
private  organizations  dedicated  to  help- 
ing feed  the  far  too  many  undernour- 
ished people  of  the  world.  One  such  or- 
ganization, which  I  feink  is  doing  a  most 
effective  job,  is  Meals  for  Millions.  Inc. 
Meals  for  Millions  helps  people  In  agri- 
culturally   backward    nations    to    help 
themselves  in  increasing  their  fcK)d  pro- 
duction. By  providing  speciaUzed  tram- 
ing   technical  assistance,  organizational 
and  marketing  know-how  to  these  peo- 
ple, it  is  performing  a  great  service  to 

the  world.  .  w,:  v,  .»  i^ 

Unfortunately,  though  established  in 
1946  the  organization  is  not  well  known. 
Being  nonprofit  and  nonendowed,  it  de- 
pends upon  donations  from  Interested 
^tizens  concerned  with  helping  others 
less  fortunate  to  reach  a  better  standard 
of  living  in  order  to  maintain  as  well  as 
extend  its  sphere  of  operation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program  of  this  worthwhile 
organization,  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  wiU  take  the 
time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Meals 
for  Millions.  I  promise  it  will  be  tune  well 

spent.  . 

When  Meals  for  Millions  began  operat- 
ing  its  goal  was  to  send  multipurpose 
foods  to  countries  throughout  the  worid 
in  order  to  meet  hunger  emergencies 
After  close  observation  of  the  results  of 
such  a  program,  the  directors  have  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  long-range  program 
in  which  they  assist  developing  coun- 
tries in  producing  and  distributing  their 
(wn  high-protein  food  on  a  self-sustam- 
ing  basis.  It  operates  in  only  a  few  areas 
which  need  help  urgently.  It  shows  the 
people  of  these  countries  how  to  create, 
process    and  distribute  the  food,  using 
their  own  raw  materials,  their  own  capi- 
tal and  manpower.  It  discourages  inter- 
ested governments  from  directly  subsi- 
dizing   the    installation    of    the    food- 
processing  plants,  while  local  investment 
is  encouraged. 

The  method  of  processing  employed 
often  utilizes  byproducts  from  the  proc- 
essing of  oilseeds— materials  usually 
discarded  or  fed  only  to  animals.  This  is 
fortified  inexpensively  with  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  becomes  a 
food  supplement  which  provides  vital 
nutrients  missing  from  the  normal  diet 
of  most  people  in  underdeveloped  regions. 
Meals  for  Millions  presently  is  mvesti- 
gating  the  possibility  of  utilizing  other 
potential  resources  such  as  fish  meal. 


When  such  a  supplement  can  be  added 
to  traditional  foods  without  affecting 
Sste  SrteSe.  the  problem  of  changing 
melong  food  habits  is  practically  eliml- 

^M^ls  for  Millions  also  initiates  a  wide- 
spread educational  program  to  obtain  the 
Sance  of  civic,  educational,  medical, 
SS  religious  leaders  within  a  community 
where  it  hopes  to  set  up  operations  m 
order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  mi^ti- 
purpose  foods  In  schools.  hosplUls,  and 
orphanages  as  well  as  through  normal 
commercial  market  channels. 

The  foundation  also  provides  the 
specialized  training,  technical  assistance, 
oSanizational  and  marketing  know-how 
so  that  people  In  hunger  areas  can  re- 
place their  declining  economic  cycle  with 
a  positive  one  by  using  modern  technol- 
ogTand  developing  indigenous  resources. 
Following  are  fee  steps  Meak  for  Mil- 
lions go  through  before  establlshmg  a 
urogram  In  an  area: 

First  It  conducts  an  on-the-spot 
feasibility  study  by  sending  experts  and 
short-term  consultants  to  the  area,  a 
practical  analysis  Is  made  of  all  aspects 
of  local  production.  Including  local  in- 
vestment and  consumption  potential. 

Second.  In  the  precommerclal  phase, 
a  proposal,  consisting  of  a  limited  scale 
manufacturing  and  pilot  plant  designed 
to  achieve  production  with  limited  capi- 
tal investment.  Is  made  to  a  local  in- 
vestment group.  If  local  Investment  can- 
not be  stimulated  sufBclently  to  provide 
working  capital  and  other  soft  currency 
requirements,  then  the  foundation  takes 
no  further  action  In  that  locale. 

Third.  It  conducts  a  realistic  program 
of  education  on  two  fronts : 

First.  In  Its  pilot  plant,  laboratory  and 
classroom  In  Santa  Monica,  Calif .,  it  con- 
ducts a  school  for  prospective  Pjant  man- 
agers. Experts  from  American  businesses 
and  universities  participate  In  special- 
ized technical  training,  management  and 
marketing  courses  for  those  who  will  vUti- 
mately  operate  fee  food  industries  when 
they  return  to  their  respective  countries. 
Second.  Mass  education  in  each  proj- 
ect area  is  imperative  and  an  essential 
part  of   market   development.   Feeding 
programs  for  school  and  preschool  chil- 
dren demonstrate  how  the  multipurpose 
food  can  be  adapted  to  the  normal  diet 

Meals  for  Millions  Is  always  carefulto 
adapt  programs  to  local  conditions.  The 
product  varies  from  a  basic  high  protein 
product  in  powder  form  to  its  incor- 
poration into  traditional  foods  such  as 
noodles.  Thus,  the  need  for  popular  ed- 
ucation varies  with  the  product  form. 
Some  current  examples  of  the  success- 
ful programs  Initiated  by  Meals  for  Mil- 
First     Northeast    Brazil    and    Talca. 
Chile— preschool  children  receive  flav- 
orful  high-protein   soy   beverages   dis- 
pensed  from  colorful  bicycle-propelled 
"Good  Humor"  type  carts. 

Second.  Aganda,  East  Africa— Coop- 
erating with  Africa  Basic  Foods,  Inc.,  to 
develop  a  local  soy  milk  production  plant 
which  will  replace  the  undependable 
supply  of  cow's  milk. 

Third  Iran:  A  Meals  for  Millions 
team  has  just  completed  a  study  indi- 
cating the  feasibility  for  local  produc- 
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tion  of  a  soy-based,  multipurpose  food 
to  fortify  fiour  for  bread,  a  staple  which 
constitutes  60  percent  of  the  Iranian 
diet. 

Fourth.  Daule,  Ecuador:  "Sharecrop- 
pers have  become  shareholders"  by  fi- 
nancing the  majority  of  a  fortified 
noodle  industry,  organized  with  assist- 
ance from  the  foundation.  They  acquire 
stock  In  the  corporation  by  small  pay- 
ments. Also,  Meals  for  Millions  is  help- 
ing them  form  11  cooperatives  to  buy 
land  for  farms. 

Fifth.  Chile:  People  In  the  country 
areas  that  are  protein  deficient  eat  what 
feey  call  "harine  tostada."  It  is  a  toasted 
blend  of  wheat  and  sugar,  lacking  any 
amount  of  protein  value.  It  presents  a 
primary  opportunity  for  an  economic  use 
of  fishmeal.  The  foundation  has  offered 
to  build  a  pilot  plant  for  producing  a 
protein  supplement  of  sunflower  seed, 
soy  and  fishmeal.  When  this  is  added 
to  harina  tostads,  it  acquires  food  value 
and  tastes  good. 

I  believe  that  private  organizations 
such  as  Meals  for  Millions,  Inc.,  are  an 
Important  facet  of  the  overall  effort  of 
the  United  States  to  help  alleviate  the 
world  hunger  crisis.  Programs  such  as 
theirs,  that  aim  not  merely  at  short- 
range  goals,  but  seek  out  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  start  from  there,  are  not 
only  vitally  important  but  desperately 
needed  and  should  be  generously  sup- 
ported by  all  Americans  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  hungry  people  all  around 
the  world;  people  who  are  suffering  be- 
cause they  lack  adequate  and  nutritional 
food.  

The  Democratic  Party  and  Its  Democratic 
President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of   dissent  within   political   parties   In 


America  is  fundamental  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  fee  two-party  system.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  feat  the  Democratic  party 
is  a  party  of  diverse  views — ^yet  one  which 
traditionally  has  been  able  to  unite  be- 
hind the  common  goals  of  prosperity  and 
equality  for  all. 

In  this  sense  dissent  is  not  inconsistent 
with  party  unity.  Dissent  is  carried  on 
within  the  party,  within  the  general 
framework  of  party  ideals  and  goals. 
When  we  disagree  with  the  party,  we  do 
so  not  in  the  sense  of  disagreeing  with 
fee  broad  Ideals  and  approach  but  with 
the  particular  method  employed  at  that 
point  in  time.  The  Democratic  party  and 
the  Nation  have  a  great  President.  He 
has  guided  into  law  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looking  platforms 
in  history.  He  has  brought  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  creative  partnership 
with  States  and  local  governments  in  an 
effort  to  meet  human  needs  in  education, 
health,  housing  and  fee  war  against 
poverty. 

During  the  90th  Congress  we  have  de- 
bated some  of  the  most  frustrating  and 
difficult  problems  in  the  histoi-y  of  our 
Nation.  The  Vietnam  war  continues  to 
escalate,  riots  have  broken  out  in  ghettos 
in  cities  across  the  counti-y  and  a  huge 
budget  deficit  must  be  met  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  majority  side  of  the  political 
aisle  many  have  found  it  expedient  to 
criticize  and  protest  without  proposing 
alternatives.  Some  have  looked  at  fee 
results  of  public  opinion  polls  and  have 
decided  that  fee  best  course  to  follow  is 
that  which  places  them  in  a  position  of 
having  differed  with  fee  President.  It  Is 
each  Member's  right  to  do  that,  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  recognize  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  differ  with  the  President 
purely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so. 

The  loyal  opposition  has  found  it  easy 
to  protest  and  criticize.  They,  too,  have 
offered  no  alternatives — no  new  con- 
structive suggestions  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
They  offer  no  leadership. 

We,  the  majority  party,  must  provide 
that    leadership    and   must    remain    a 
united  party. 
Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  feat  the 


SENATE 

Thursday,  August  17, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
August  16.1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  In  the  fresh  mercies 
of  yet  another  day  we  come  with  hearts 
grateful  for  Thy  grace,  praying  that,  by 
a  strength  not  our  own.  our  individual 
record  may  be  kept  unstained  by  any 
word  or  act  unworthy  of  our  best. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  testing  times 
are  finding  out  our  every  weakness  and 
calling  for  our  utmost  endeavor  against 


brand  of  party  unit^whlch  I  support  is 
not  that  which  mealB  blind  and  unrea- 
soned adherence  to  the  formal  policy 
dictates  of  the  administration.  Party 
unity  is  a  subtle  concept  which,  in  its 
most  fundamental  aspect,  means  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  broadly  conceived  ideol- 
ogy of  the  poUtical  party.  It  means 
working  within  the  framework  of  the 
party  to  effect  those  changes  which  are 
essential  to  the  progressive  development 
of  our  society.  To  disagree  on  any  spe- 
cific issue  or  set  of  issues  is  not  to  disas- 
sociate oneself  from  his  party.  The  party 
is  strong  because  it  allows  such  dissent 
and  wUl  be  stronger  in  fee  future 
by  encouraging  fee  expression  of  indi- 
vidual opinion. 

I  have  cast  my  vote  in  this  Chamber 
a  number  of  times  against  fee  adminis- 
tration stand.  This  year,  I  voted  to  cut 
the  NASA  and  Public  Works  appropria- 
tions. I  voted  against  the  appropriation 
for  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. And  I  am  now  engaged  in  efforts 
to  defeat  the  proposed  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  unless  and  until  we  place  a 
tax  on  loophole  income  and  reach  those 
who  avoid  feeir  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's obligations  through  various  tax 
loopholes. 

Notwithstanding  fee  fact  that  I  have 
differed  with  the  President  on  feese  Is- 
sues, I  believe  that  he  is  qualified,  as  no 
other  man  is,  to  be  this  Nation's  Chief 
Executive.  His  record  is  one  of  excel- 
lence, it  is  unparalleled  in  our  Nation's 
history.  He  has  completed  in  4  years  the 
work  begun  by  three  of  his  Democratic 
predecessors  spanning  over  30  years.  He 
is  the  leader  of  our  party  and  we,  as 
members  of  fee  Democratic  Party,  can 
be  proud  to  have  him  as  our  leader. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Democratic 
Party  to  review  the  record  of  our  Pres- 
ident— fee  record  of  our  party — and  the 
meaning  of  party  unity.  Let  the  people 
know  feat  we  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  united  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  We  will  be  stronger  as  a  party 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
receive  the  benefits  from  our  strength. 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  go  "from 
strength  to  strength." 


the  wrong  feat  needs  resistance,  and  for 
fee  right  that  needs  assistance.       * 

Make  us  ever  aware  that  in  fee  most 
fateful  struggle  in  human  history — 
We  are  watehers  of  a  beacon  whose  light 

must  never  die. 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows 

Thee  ever  nigh. 
We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen  who 

sleep  beneath  the  sod; 
For  the  might  of  Thine  arm  we  bless 

Thee:  our  God,  our  fathers'  God. 


Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
finished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1872) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
pm-poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  August 
16, 1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Senate  is 
now  operating  under  limited  time.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    feere    be    a 
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quo  rum  caU.  the  time  to  be  charged  to 

"^^^  te'pSSlDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

roll.  ,.     X,     T 

[r  MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   i 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
>r  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
'  "he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wltn- 
objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
[r    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    I 
linanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
,ognized  for  1  minute,  the  time  not 
3  be  charged  to  either  side, 
rhe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witn- 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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MfeETING  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AND  CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  am 
v«ry  happy  wlUi  ttie  communique  issued 
^    Vby  President  Johnson  and  Ger- 
n  Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger 
yesterday.  I  was  much  impressed  witn 
tike  sincerity,   ability,    and  statesman- 
sJdp  of  Chancellor  Kiesinger  and  am 
f,  lUy  in  accord  with  the  joint  view  of 
tie  two  leaders  that  there  must  be  no 
"me-slded  weakening  in  the  ablUty  of 
t  le  West  to  assure  its  security."  This  has 
I  ot  been  the  case  up  to  this  time. 

I  assume  that  no  decision  was  reached 
(n  possible  troop  cuts  and  that  none 
1  rlll  be  made  without  further  talks  be- 
iween  the  two  aUies.  The  meeting  was 
(onducted  on  the  basis  of  equality,  of 
■?hlch  I  Uioroughly  approve.  The  meet- 
M—I  am  certain— was  very  f netful 
md  very  worthwhile  for  both  countries. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum   and  I 
Lk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  to  be  taken  now  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  not  charged  to  either 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

LATIN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  FINDS 
A  WAY 


Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Commit 
tee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were 
also  present  at  this  conference,  which 
aopUed  itself  to  tiie  task  of  speeding 
Latin  American  economic  development 
through  integration,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  financing  by  the  private 
Srs     of     both     North     and     South 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  closer 
cooperation  between  the  private  sectors 
and  the  Inter-American  public  agencies, 
the  group  agreed  on  the  foUo^'^^g  ^^fP^" 
First  Formation  of  a  joint  committee 
to  study  ways  of  improving  Latin  capital 
markets,  with  a  view  to  incre^tag  the 
rate  of  capital  formation  to  about  25 
percent  of  the  gross  regional  Product- 

Second.  Expanded  and  accelerated 
preparation  of  economic  data  on  the 
private  sectors'  activities  in  national  and 
reeional  development  efforts. 

Third  Establishment,  by  the  public 
agencies  and  CICYP.  of  a  working  group 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  multinational 
private  finance  company  to  operate  in 

^^Fourth^^Development  of  a  mechanism 
for  coordinating  public  and  private  con- 
tributions to  economic  and  social  pro- 

^"^^ther.  the  OAS  has  now  formed  a 
business  advisory  council  to  consult  with 
the  private  sectors  on  OAS  activities 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  e<u- 
torial  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
relating  to  this  important  meeting.  De 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  em- 
torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  took  place  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  a  meeting  of  leading 
businessmen  and  industrialists  of  the 
American  hemisphere,  sponsored  by 
CICYP  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Production.  Leading  of- 
ficials of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Development 


Latin  Business  Finds  a  Way 
The  spirit  of  inter-American  cooper^"°«^ 
fo^^d'^among  the  chiefs  of  state  a^l^* 
month's  hemispheric  summit  in  Punta  aei 
Est^  Uruguay  was  convincingly  demon- 
strated by  the  private  sectors  of  North  and 
Latin  America  at  another  meeting  held  here 

'"Smg  businessmen,  industrialists,  bank- 
er^^tnd  financiers  of  the  l^emlsphere  in- 
creasingly are  turning  their  attention  to 
sDvS  Latin  economic  development 
tKgh  integration.  In  doing  so.  they  are 
l^lng  the  foundation  for  the  common  mar- 
ket that  the  summit  gathering  set  as  a  goal 

^°In^*addltlon  to  Increasing  cooperation 
among  themselves,  private  sector  Ifders  we 
Xrklng  closely  with  the  international  aiid 
loverhliental   agencies  of  the  Alliance  for 

^'^SlB^lficantly.  the  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este  devoted^much  attention  to  the  role 
^  the  region's  private  sector.  In  contrast 
with  the  I960  meeting  In  that  city,  which 
launched  the  Alliance. 

The  meeting  held  here  last  week,  spon- 
so^  ^  the  Inter-Amertcan  Council  of 
Co^erce  and  Production  (CICTP)  .brought 
tS^er  leading  business.  Industrial  and  fi- 
nancial men  from  both  continents  who  be- 
long to  the  25-year-old  organization^ 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  CICYP  spresl 
dent  George  S.  Moore,  president  of  the  First 
Nat  o^afdty  Bank  of  New  York   the  meet- 
ing also  brought  together  top  officials  of  the 
Orlanlzatlonlf  American  States  (OAS  -the 
Inter- American    Development    Bank    (IDB) 
and  thTlnter-Amerlcan  Committee  on  the 
^llance  for  Progress  (CIAP).  They  met  at 
^e Tew  York  University  Law  8c^ool^«ff- 
Steps  for  encouraging  faster  Latin  devel- 
opment through  greater  cooperation  among 
the  hemisphere's  private  sectors  and  by  the 


private  sectors  with  the  international  agen- 
cies   Included  the  following: 

T  ■  Formation  of   a  joint  group  to  study 
wavs  to  improve  Latin  capital  markets.  lii 
3r    fnr    the   region   to    achieve    dynamic 
:  rom'l°c  gro^^the  rate  of  capital  forma 
tlon  Should  be  mcre^ed  to  n  arly^  25  ^e^ 

Sd^ntTelip^^e/refas^dVe  present 

public  ^encles,  national  private  sector  or- 
ganizations will  expand  and  accelerate  prep- 
aration of  economic  data  on  the  P^yate 
s^tors'  Activities  In  the  national  and  reg- 
ional development  eEEorts.  pyrvp  will 
3  The  public  agencies  and  CICYP  wui 
establish  a  working  group  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  general  characteristics  of  a 
multi-national  private  finance  company  to 

%"  The'grSsT-ed  to  esUblish  a  mech- 
ants J  for^coordtaatlng  public  and  private 
nroCTams  directed  toward  full  economic  and 
S^velopment.  OAS  Secretly  General 
Jose  Mora  said  he  was  "Impressed  by  the 
dSee  of  social  responsibility  demo^trated 
bv  the  private  sector  at  this  meeting 

5  inie  OAS  ha£  formed  a  business  advisory 
counS  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  and 
r^ewe  consultation  from  the  private  secto  s 
on   OAS   activities   concerned   with   private 

"CHe^e^ra"s'a5I'''the  participants  had 
a^d  nhere  is  no  distinct  or  doctrina^e 
^rderline  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  but  that  they  should  coexist  More 
and  more,  there  are  better  relations  between 
th«n  and  in  the  developing  nations  there  is 
Wde^ea  of  opportunities  and  initiatives 

'°^'^c'Lr!L'*1a'xL  de  Santamaria  of  CIAP 
sa^tSe^oups  agreed  that  "Pl^^g,- 
an  element  of  guidance  for  the  region  s 
economies  was  necessary  hjcause  of  its  un- 
Hmitpd  needs  and  limited  means.  He  is 
tSng  every  opportunity  to  urge  busin^- 
i^en  to  lead  the  way  in  Integrating  the 
T  atin  economies,  he  said. 

Sttonely  endorsed  by  most  participants 
at  Uie  meettog  were  the  Punta  del  Este 
decisions  to  pulh  for  general  non-reciprocal 
pr^feential  treatment  of  all  developing  coun- 
tries'   exports   of   manufactures   and   semi- 

""Howe'^er^'lome    of   those   attending    said 
thfy   doubted   continental   European   coun- 
tries would  abandon  their  trade  preference 
for  g(^L  from  their  former  African  colonies, 
or  that  the  British  would  drop  them  for  Com- 
monwealth goods.  Until  they  do  so    those 
hoXg  tWs  view  said,  the  U.S.  should  grant 
pre?^^entlal  tariffs  to  Latin  American  goods, 
'^^e  dialogue  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  got  off  at  least  to  a  start  at  the 
meeting.  The  public  agency  rfPfes^nt^^ilf, 
detailed  the  scope  and  objectives  of  their 
activities  designed  to  promote  the  re^ons 
economic  and  social  growth,  especially  those 
undertaken  with  the  private  sector  such  as 
community  development.  „B„pral 

The  CICYP  officials  explained  the  general 
principles  of  rights  and  duties  of  private 
pnterorise.  They  also  reported  on  the  private 
l^tX  important  community  development 

^"^Slfklnd  of  cooperation  and  dialogue  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  creating  conditions  for 
accelerating  the  Latin  economies  growth  as 
the  integration  pace  picks  up. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
time  for  the  quorum  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  tc  call 

the  roll.  ...     X       1 

Mr.    JAVrrS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  bo  be 
taken  on  the  matter  I  shall  now  discuss 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  HELPING 
DE-VELOPING  AREAS 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Business  Week  for 
August  12, 1967,  under  the  subject,  "Busi- 
ness Abroad."  The  article  concerns  a 
concept  of  David  E.  Lilienthal,  whom  we 
all  know  and  remember  as  head  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  who  is 
now  engaged  in  a  private  enterprise  help- 
ing the  developing  countries.  He  is  doing 
an  extraordinary  and  constructive  job 
along  lines  which  I  have  always  advo- 
cated and  which  I  have  been  fighting  for 
continually  to  take  advantage  of  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  techniques. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Selling  Self-Help  at  a  Profit 

(Note. — David  E.  Lillenthal's  12-year-old 
company  has  shown  that  advising  have-not 
nations  can  be  good  business.  His  next  proj- 
ect: a  plan  for  redevelopment  of  South 
Vietnam.) 

His  once  lean  figure  is  slightly  paunchy. 
His  hair — thin  even  in  his  30s — is  now  nearly 
completely  gone.  Yet  at  68,  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal retains  much  of  the  vigor  that  marked 
hlB  earlier  years  as  head  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  then  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Today,  17  years  since  leaving 
the  AEC,  Lilienthal  is  taking  on  a  new  chal- 
lenge: to  help  plan — and  eventually  help 
carry  out — the  economic  recovery  of  Vietnam. 

Once  again  he  moves  in  the  corridors  of 
power — with  President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Ky  at  their  Guam  meeting,  with  top  officials 
in  Vietnam  Itself.  But  this  time  there's  an 
important  difference.  Lilienthal  is  now  chair- 
man of  Development  &  Resources  Corp.,  a 
private  profltmaking  company.  This  fact  still 
surprises  some  old-timers  on  Wall  Street,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  socialist  symbol  during 
his  TVA  days. 

Perhaps  more  surprising,  D&R  Is  in  a  busi- 
ness— economic  development  abroad — that 
is  traditionally  the  province  of  governments, 
foundations,  and  universities.  Lilienthal 
started  D&R  some  12  years  ago  specifically 
to  combine  his  experience  In  harnessing  the 
resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  his 
zealous  conviction  that  private  enterprise 
can  and  should  escalate  the  worldwide  war 
on  poverty  and  hunger.  "The  problems  are 
too  great  for  government  alone,"  he  says, 
with  a  slight  Hoosler  accent  remaining  from 
his  Indiana  boyhood  and  college  years. 


Concepts 
Solving  these  problems  is  Lillenthal's  pre- 
occupation these  days — whether  he's  at  work 
in  D&R's  New  York  headquarters  or  sailing 
in  his  16-foot  boat  in  the  waters  off  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Many  of  his  phrases  have  been 
heard  before:  "Help  the  people  help  them- 
selves." "Release  the  energy  of  private  enter- 
prise." "Take  a  systems  approach."  But  D&R 
is  perhaps  the  only  private  U.S.  company  to 
apply  all  these  concepts  to  a  single  program 
successfully. 

There  are  other  private  companies  doing 
similar  work — consultants  like  Arthur  D. 
Little.  Inc.,  "think  tanks"  like  Rand  Corp., 
and  a  slew  of  engineering  contractors.  But 
they  usually  tackle  only  one  aspect  of  de- 
velopment, such  as  economic  studies,  agri- 
cultural programs,  or  dam  building. 

D&R  is  different— for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
looks  at  a  region's  needs  through  a  wide- 
angle  lens— the  integrated  across-the-board 
approach  that  made  TVA  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  New  Deal's  alphabet  agen- 
cies. In  Colombia,  for  Instance.  It  set  up  a 
TVA-lUce  agency  to  develop  the  Cauca  River 
for  farm  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  hydro- 
electric power.  In  Iran,  it  Is  helping  to  cul- 
tivate desert  land  with  a  field  staff  that  In- 
cludes engineers,  geologists,  economists,  and 
agronomists.  Similarly,  D&R  Is  quietly  con- 
sidering the  long-talked-about  plan  to  Irri- 
gate and  reclaim  desert  areas  of  the  Jordan 
River  Valley.  The  Jordan  idea,  which  Lilien- 
thal calls  "functional  diplomacy,"  has  the 
added  benefit  of  providing  fertile  land  to 
resettle  Arab  refugees. 

Second,  D&R  carries  out  Ite  plans  Itself, 
acting  as  prime  contractor  for  the  whole 
Job — from  blueprint  to  concrete,  from  plan- 
ning to  planting.  Says  Lilienthal:  "I'm  dis- 
mayed by  the  number  of  people  who  special- 
ize in  making  studies,  yet  would  be  scared 
to  death  of  carrying  them  out." 
Wide  scope 
War-torn  Vietnam,  of  course,  will  be  un- 
like anything  D&R  has  ever  tried.  Yet  even 
there,  the  company  will  employ  its  regional, 
integrated  thinking.  It  U  focusing  on  the 
populous  Mekong  River  delta,  which  Is  one  of 
the  great  rice-producing  areas  of  the  world 
and  supports  half  the  Vietnamese  living  out- 
side Saigon.  The  planning  stage,  financed  by 
a  three-year,  $3-mlllion  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Includes  Irrigation  and  such  TVA-type  proj- 
ects as  flood  control,  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural techniques,  and  pest  control.  "Properly 
developed,"  says  Lilienthal,  "the  Mekong 
Delta  could  feed  all  of  Southeast  Asia." 

In  all,  D&R  has  14  projects  in  nine  coun- 
tries. Including  two  in  the  U.S.  Of  D&R's  steff 
of  114  (many  of  them  TVA  alumni),  37  are 
now  abroad— in  Iran,  Colombia,  Vietnam, 
Ivory  Coast,  Nicaragua,  and  Nigeria.  The 
projects  are  usually  performed  under  a  cost- 
plus-free  contract,  with  D&R  fees  totaling 
from  $3-mlllion  to  $5-milllon  a  year,  enough 
to  have  made  a  profit  every  year  for  its  stock- 
holders— Lilienthal,  two  other  D&R  officers, 
and  Lazard  Feres  &  Co.,  New  York  Invest- 
ment bankers. 

Iran  is  the  best  example  of  how  D&R  oper- 
ates and  what  It  can  accomplish.  Started 
about  10  years  ago,  the  Khuzestan  project 
there  Is  by  far  D&R's  largest  and  still  ac- 
counts for  about  60%  of  D&R  revenues. 


1.    CULTIVATING    A    DESERT 

Khuzestan,  an  Illinois-sized  region  in 
Iran's  southwest  corner,  is  vitally  important 
to  the  country.  It  is  rich  In  oil,  potentially 
fertile,  traversed  by  five  rivers,  and  conUlns 
Iran's  main  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet 
it  has  been  largely  a  hot  barren  desert  and 
most  of  its  2'/2-mlUlon  residents  live  in 
poverty  that  would  make  Appalachia  look 
like  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

By  the  mid-1950s,  Khuzestan's  past  looked 
brighter  than  Its  future:  Barley  production 
per  acre  was  less  than  in  the  days  of  Ham- 
murabi. The  farming  tools  in  use  were  less 


advanced  than  those  used  centuries  ago  when 
Khuzestan  was  the  "granary  of  the  Persian 
Empire." 

New  hope 

Then,  two  things  happened  that  were  to 
alter  Khuzestan's  futiire.  Iran  became  sole 
owner  of  Its  oil  In  1954,  and  the  Shah  decided 
to  allocate  a  sizable  porUon  of  the  oil  revenue 
to  economic  development — some  $250-miUlon 
so  far  In  Khuzestan  alone. 

About  the  same  time,  Lilienthal  was  be- 
coming increasingly  dissatisfied  with  his  work 
as  chairman  of  a  small  company  called  Min- 
erals Separation  North  American  Corp. 
Though  he  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  at 
it  since  leaving  the  AEC,  he  missed  the  satis- 
faction of  public  service  work. 

In  1954,  the  government  of  Colombia  In- 
vited him  to  be  a  consultant  in  developing  the 
Cauca  River  Valley  on  the  style  of  TVA.  The 
next  year  D&R  was  established,  with  the  Co- 
lombian project  Its  first  Job. 

Accomplishments 
Meanwhile,  the  Shah  of  Iran  heard  about 
the  work  In  Colombia,  and  In  1956  invited 
D&R  to  blueprint  the  development  of  Khuz- 
estan. Its  plan:  dam  the  water  from  the 
region's  five  rivers  to  provide  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power.  The  soil  could  then  be 
fertilized  and  scientfically  planted;  the  hy- 
droelectriclty  would  attract  industry.  The 
Shah  told  D&R  to  go  ahead,  and  since  1956 
D&R  and  Iran  have ; 

Built  Pahlavl  Dam,  one  of  the  world's 
largest,  on  the  Dez  River.  Its  waters  irrigate 
50,000  acres  of  privately-owned  land,  and 
soon  will  reach  350,000  acres.  Agricultural 
productivity  has  Increased  2'^  times.  The 
dam  produces  130,000  kw.  of  electricity  of  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  520,000  kw. — equal  to 
the  output  of  Bonneville  Dam  In  the  U.S. — 
and  prevent*  local  flood  damage  that  other- 
wise would  total  $1 -million  a  year. 

Set  up  a  government-owned,  12,000-acre 
sugar  cane  plantation  and  refinery  that  pro- 
duces 40,000  tons  of  refined  sugtu-  annually. 
(Khuzestan  means  land  of  cane,  but  no  cane 
had  grown  In  Iran  for  700  years.)  D&R  ex- 
pects the  success  to  encourage  private  plant- 
ing of  cane. 

Improved  agricultural  techniques  and  crop 
yield  by  Introducing  farm  machinery  pools, 
credit  systems,  and  fertilizer,  and  teaching 
farmers  the  land-use  techniques  that  permit 
them  to  own  their  farms  under  Iran's  land 
reform  law. 

n.     LOCAL     HELP     WANTED 

The  physical  part  of  the  job  was  the  easiest. 
Par  more  difficult  was  the  task  of  enlisting 
the  people  in  the  program,  training  them, 
and  giving  them  the  confidence  to  operate 
on  their  own.  And  this,  Lilienthal  believes, 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  development  pro- 
gram. ,  „  . 

"Development  isn't  missionary  work,  he 
says  "If  It's  going  to  be  done  at  all,  the  peo- 
ple themselves  have  to  do  it.  This  Is  not  the- 
ory. We  know  it  works."  He  believes  that 
much  U.S.  economic  policy  abroad  has 
failed  even  when  intentions  were  sincere, 
because  planners  have  failed  to  Involve  local 
people.  Thus,  every  subcontract  D&R  lets 
contains  a  clause  for  training  the  people. 

To  turn  the  Iranian  project  over  to  the 
Iranians,  D&R  formed  the  Khuzestan  Water 
&  Power  Authority  In  1960.  Today,  using 
D&R  advice  and  technical  services,  KWPA's 
3  000  employees  operate  the  dam,  sell  the 
power,  and  help  market  the  crops  and  sugar. 
"They  really  rvm  the  project  and  are  really 
moving  It  forward,"  says  John  Burnett, 
D&R's  forceful  executive  vice-president. 
"That  Is  our  key  accomplishment — almost  be- 
yond hope  in  1957." 

Persuasion 

Encouraging  local  participation  often 
takes  a  while.  The  first  step,  according  to 
Burnett,  Is  to  find  out  what  the  country 
wants  to  do  and  If  It's  really  ready  to  do  it. 
"What  commitments  Is  the  government  wUl- 
Ing  to  make  In  money,  people,  and  schedules? 
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u  the  people  respond  to  change?  We  try 
answer  these  questlona  by  aasesslng  the 
people's  abUlty.  energy.  wUUngness.^and  per- 
lo  -mance  when  given  opportunity. 

in  Iran.  D&R  ran  a  pUot  agrlc\iltuxal  pro- 
Kiwn  with  2,000  farmers  oa  "»«  .^•9?°^itf'?* 
^    newly  irrigated  land.  "We  didn't  try  to 
p.  nuade  them  with  talk  or  pamphleta     Bays 
Bimett.  "We  gave  them  fertUlzer.   Uught 
tlem   crop  techniques.  ^^y>\^^^'"^^: 
and  showed  them  when  to  harvest    These 
d  .monstratlona  were  carried  out  by  Iranian 
f  ( rmers.  not  AmertcanB.  When  they  saw  how 
n  uch  fertilizer  Improved   their  crops,  they 
couldn't  w»lt  to  buy  the  stufl." 
Exceptions 
To  be  sure,  D&B's  across-the-board  plans 
e  nphaalzlng  native  roles  are  not  always  ap- 
lUcable.  For  one  thing,  not  every  country 
las  the  natural  resources  of  KhuzesUn  or 
( olombla's  Cauca  VaUey.  or  the  financial  re- 
j  >urce«  to  carry  development  through.  More 
1  nportant.  not  every  country  Is  prepared  for 
e  uch  progrees. 

Says  Burnett:  "Some  local  money  la 
1  leeded  and  expected,  but  few  sensible  pro- 
,  rams  falter  because  we  cant  get  financing. 
■  -he  main  thing  1b  whether  the  country  can 
,rganla»  Itself  and  make  an  effort  on  its 
I  iwn  behaU." 

Not  aU  can.  For  example.  D&H,  made  a 
[tudy  of  a  West  African  country  for  the 
^aency  for  International  Development  and 
•hen  recommended  that  nothing  be  done 
'They  weren't  ready  for  a  large  Integrated 
jrogram,"  says  Burnett.  Similarly,  another 
Muntry  declined  a  D&R  program  because  It 
conflicted  with  local  political  and  financial 

problems. 

Vietnam 

Though  such  local  problems   afQlct  Viet- 
nam, the  people  are  expected  to  play  a  major 
role   in  the   country's  redevelopment      -The 
Vietnamese  are  Intelligent,  clever,  and  will- 
ing to  work."  says  Walton  Seymour.  D&R  s 
vl^-presldent    for    Industrial    development 
who  heads  the  Vietnam  project.  This  view  Is 
supported   by    American    construction    men 
whohave  been  training  the  Vietnamese   to 
run  and  maintain  heavy  construction  equip- 
ment They  report  that  the  Vietnamese  learn 
fasted   and    work    better    than    the    average 
Xmertcan  worker.  Moreover,  the  Vietnamese 
have  a  flair  for  skiUful  handiwork  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

D&B  together  with  a  private  Vietnamese 
group  headed  by  Vu  Quoc  Thuc.  a  law  and 
Economics  professor  at  Saigon  University  will 
devise  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Viet- 
namese, their  government,  U.S.  government 
agencies,  and  private  companies.  In  addition 
to  the  Mekong  Delta  plans,  D&R  hopes  to 
have  simple  farm-to-market  roads  oullt-- 
the  lack  of  which  LlUenthal  calls  a  chief 
obstacle  to  agricultural  development."  Other 
programs  may  Include  reforming  taxes,  edu- 
cation, and  land  use 


ni.  iMPOBTANCi:  or  being  private 
A  private  company  has  certain  advantages 
when  operating  In  what  la  traditionally  a 
public  role.  So  politically  touchy  and  painful 
u-e  soma  of  the  decisions  prerequisite  for 
Urge-Bcale  development  that  no  government 
can  advise  another.  In  many  countries,  says 
and  AID  officer,  official  U.S.  endorsement  of 
a  reform  program  la  often  Its  kiss  of  death. 
Because  D&R  Is  not  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. It  is  often  able  to  steer  clear  of  the 
political  problems  that  mine  the  waters  of 
economic  reform. 

Says  D&B  President  John  OUver:  "Coun- 
tries that  hire  D&R  are  not  committing 
themselves  to  U.S.  policy."  Adds  Ullenthal: 
"If  the  government  tackled  some  of  the  Jobs 
we  have,  the  host  countries  might  suspect 
the  UJ3.  was  trying  to  shore  up  Its  political 
poUcy  or  the  economic  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can busineu  Interests." 

Anothar  advantage  to  being  private  Is  that 
D&R    can    seize    lucrative    business    oppor- 


tunities that  Its  programs  uncover  or  de- 
velop For  example,  D&R  could  Invest  In  a 
new  plant.  In  Industry,  or  In  mineral-rich 
land.  So  far.  It  has  rejected  such  opportu- 
nities because  each  seemed  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest to  LlUenthal.  Among  the  Ideas  turned 
down:  diamond  mining  in  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  real  estate  speculation  In  Call,  Colombia. 
LlUenthal  says  the  company  Is  now  «>nfl- 
dent  enough  and  has  so  established  Its 
credibUlty  that  it  now  would  undertake  good 
investments. 

Looking  homeicard 
D&B's  future  will  Include  many  more  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  says  LlUenthal :  "In  terms 
of  its  aspiration   and  potential   the   US    is 
the    most    underdeveloped    country    in    the 

world." 

Llllenthal  thinks  that  D&R's  ideas— a  re- 
gional approach,  confidence  in  local  people 
Ind  use  of  private  capltal-<an  be  ^arnessed 
in  this  country.  Two  facts  underlie  his  beUef. 
One,  contemporary  problems  such  as  black- 
outs, ttansportation  needs,  and  air  and  water 
pollution  don't  stop  at  state  or  local  bound- 
aries. The  physical  facts  of  the  problem— 
the  course  of  a  polluted  river  or  direction 
of  winds  carrying  factory  smoke— call  for 
a  regional  solution. 

At   the    same   time,    he    says,   there    is    a 
trend  toward  decentrallzaUon- the  so-caUed 
"creative   federalism"   in   which  the   federal 
government  provides  money  for  a  program 
planned  and  executed  by  states,  municipali- 
ties     neighborhoods,     or     combinations     of 
these.  Some  examples:   the  compact  among 
five  Northeastern  states  to  purge  air  pollu- 
tion, the  model  cities  program,  and  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant    Renewal    &    BehablUtatlon 
Corp     (of   which   LlUenthal   is   a   director), 
which  hopes  to  attract  Industry  and  hous- 
ing to  urban  ghettos.  Such  local  groups  need 
the    management    and    technical    assistance 
that    D&R    can    provide,    says    LUlenthral. 
D&R's  role:    establish  a  regional   group    (or 
help   an  existing  one),  prepare  the   master 
plan,  and  manage  the  project  from  start  to 

finish.  .         , 

The  problem  of  water-supply,  cost,  pol- 
lution, desallnizatlon— is  one  of  the  domes- 
tic Ills  that  he  feels  fit  D&R's  talents.  The 
company  recently  established  a  departinent 
of  water  resources,  which  Is  now  helping  New 
Jersey  manage  and  Improve  Its  water  supply. 
Other  domestic  projects  have  Included:  an 
economic  and  market  study  (^o'  t*>«„^-^- 
Corps  of  Engineers)  of  the  proposed  5-milllon 
kw  hydroelectric  project  on  Alaska's  Yukon 
River,  and  a  20-year  projection  (for  a  private 
company)  of  power  needs  and  coal  resources 
in  the  western  U.S. 

D&R  has  had  little  experience  In  tackling 
such  domesUc  problems  as  race  relations, 
housing,  or  transportation.  But  even  here 
Llllenthal  believes  D&R  management  think- 
ing could  help. 

Prototype 

Indeed,  social  problems— whether  In  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  Iran,  or  Vietnam— are 
Llltenthal's  chief  concern.  His  solutions  com- 
bine the  practical  details  he  has  learned 
since  the  19306  with  his  vision  of  a  new  role 
for  private  business.  He  sees  a  new  kind  of 
corporation  that  Is  private  in  ownership,  but 
motivated  In  Its  day-to-day  business  by 
public  needs  as  well  as  private  profit. 

LlUenthal  wants  D&R  to  be  a  prototype 
of  the  public-private  corporation.  When  he 
speaks  of  other  companies  getting  into  D&R's 
business,  he  speaks  of  them  not  as  competi- 
tors but  almost  as  partners.  No  matter  how 
successful  D&B  becomes.  If  It  doesn't  spawn 
similar  companies  or  spread  some  of  Its 
Ideas  to  existing  companies,  then  David 
LlUenthal  will  have  realized  only  half  his 
vision. 


vet  old  enough  to  \>e  anxious  about  whether 
he  could  earn  a  good  living  In  private  busl- 
ness    Obsessed  with  the  problem,  he  fretted 
aloud  about  It  in  the  months  before  leaving 
Kovernment  service.  At  Christmas.  1949,  his 
^e  gave  hUn  a  beggar's  tin  cup  and  one  of 
his  friends  gave  him  a  guitar  to  go  with  It. 
As  It  turned  out,  he  needed  neither.  Be- 
tween 1952  and  1955,  as  chairman  of  Minerals 
Separation  North  American  Corp.  (now  Min- 
erals &  Chemicals  PhlUpp  Corp.)    he  made 
more  than  $1  million  in  stock  options  after 
setting  the  company  on  an  acquisition  course 
that  led  to  growth  and  profits. 

Why  did  UUenthal  settle  for  the  day-to- 
day chores  of  running  a  relatively  Insigf  «" 
leant  mining  company  after  the  heady  days 
oTrunnmg  the  TVA  and  AEC?  His  financial 
concern  was  one  reason.  Also,  says  Llllenthal. 
'•I  wanted  an  entrepreneurial  experience-- 
somethlng  I  missed  in  the  government.  I 
wanted  tha  excitement  of  taking  a  tiny  com- 
pany on  Its  last  legs  and  helping  it  to  grow. 

PERSPECTIVE 

In  telling  this  story,  Lllienthal's  usual 
stream  of  anecdotes,  names  and  Ideas  slows 
to  a  trickl^as  If  he  were  trying  to  put  those 
years  between  government  service  and  D&R 
into  per8i)ectlve. 

"You  toow,"  he  recalls,  "people  were  sur- 
prised when  I  embraced  private  enterpr^e. 
But  even  at  TVA  we  designed  the  river  de- 
velopment, electric  rates,  and  credit  systems 
to  provide  a  climate  for  private  business. 
My  books  [the  fourth  volume  of  his  Journals 
vrtU  be  pubUshed  this  faU  by  Harper  &  Row] 
are  full  of  reverence  for  the  ablUty  of  private 

*'^Stm  after  the  Initial  kicks  of  resuscitating 
Minerals  Separation.  UUenthal  "felt  a  sense 
of  inadequacy."  He  missed  the  graUflcat  on 
of  public  development  projects.  The  solution 
came  in  1954  when  Colombia  Invited  him  to 
be    a   consultant    In   developing   the    Cauca 
River  Valley  along  TVA  Unes. 
D&R 
The  Idea  for  D&R,  which  had  occurred  to 
LlUenthal  years  earUer,  began  to  take  shape 
m  his  mind.  After  returning  from  Colombia, 
he  talked  the  Idea  over  with  Andr6  Meyer,  a 
friend  and  senior  partner  at  Lazard  J^eres 
&  Co    New  York  Investment  bankers.  Meyer 
not  only  Uked  the  Idea,  but  helped  to  raise 
the  money.  "Without  Meyer  I  don't  know 
If  I'd  have  had  enough  nerve  to  go  to  a 
banking  house  to  get  a  Joint  venture  going, 
Llllenthal  says. 

In  any  event.  In  1955  LlUenthal.  Gordon 
Clapp  (another  former  TVA  chairman)  .and 
Lazard  Preree  Joined  In  establishing  D&R 
The  company  made  a  profit  from  the  start 
thanks  mainly  to  LlUenthal's  prestige,  TVAs 
reputation  abroad,  and  the  huge  Iran  con- 
tract coming  so  eariy  in  the  company  s  life. 
David  LlUenthal  now  had  the  best  of  both 
worids— a  private  company,  public  service 
work. 


NO    SAD   SONGS    FOB    LILIENTHAI. 

When  David  LUlenthal  left  the  AEC  early 
In  1950,  he  was  50  years  old— too  young  to 
retire  (the  thought  U  stiU  anathema  to  him) , 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  institute 
a  call  for  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  the  debate  on  the 
amendment.  „.^.      <. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ^  _     . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped this  morning,  after  the  Senate  had 
given  unanimous  consent  to  convene  at 
10  o'clock  and  placed  a  time  limitation 
on  amendments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate,  when  it  completes 
its  business  this  evening,  stand  in  re- 
cess until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  MEET  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  objection 
will  be  raised  to  any  committees  meeting 
tomorrow  from  10  o'clock  a.m.  on. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes a.m.) ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:48  a.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Holland  in  the  chair) . 
Mr.  McCarthy  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   yield   without   losing   his 
right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^     ^  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modiflcation  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
iflcation will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  modiflcation  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modiflcation  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  41,  immediately  after  Une  10,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(a)  Section  221(b)(2),  which  relates  to 
general  authority  for  extended  risk  invest- 
ment guaranties.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'1969'  and  substituting  '1970'.  On  page  41,  line 
15,  and  on  page  42,  Unes  7  and  10,  restore 
subsection  designations  '(a)',  '(b)',  and  '(c)' 
of  section  104  of  the  blU  to  '(b)',  '(c)'  and 
•(d)',  respectively 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  Vice  President : 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Helnmann; 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Rogelio  Flores-Vasquez; 

H.R.2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
Diakides; 

H.R,  3195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ell 
Eleonora  Blanchl; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Hatzlsavvas,  and 

H.R.  7516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song  Sin 
Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  proposal  is  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  extended  risk  guarantees 
may  be  contracted  for  by  the  AID  by 
1  year  over  and  above  the  time  fixed  by 
the  committee. 

Under  the  committee  proposal,  the  ex- 
tended risk  authority  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1969.  My  proposal  would  pro- 
vide that  the  extended  risk  authority 
expire  on  June  30,  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  for 
introducing  the  modification  to  my 
amendment  is  that  yesterday  the  Senate 
sustained  a  change  in  the  measure  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  retaining  the 
provision  of  the  present  law  with  respect 
to  the  75  percent  guarantee.  That  neces- 
sitated a  change  in  the  text  of  the 
amendment.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
as  originally  offered  called  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  this  authority. 

T  have  now  cut  it  down  to  1  year,  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  understand— at  least.  I 
understand  this  from  its  interim  floor 
manager— would  look  with  favor  upon 
the  1-year  extension,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  had  expressed  its  will 
on  the  nature  of  this  program  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 


make  an  extended  argument  with  respect 
to  this  matter,  as  it  seems  almost  self- 
explanatory  from  the  disposition  shown 
by  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  fact  is  that 
the   Senate   yesterday   decided    that   it 
wished  to  retain  the  interest  of  banks 
and  pension  funds  in  the  extended  risk 
guarantee  program  as  a  means  for  facil- 
itating  overseas   private  investment   in 
developing    countries.    Having    decided 
that,  we  must  now  determine  what  are 
the  time  elements  within  which  projects 
which  involve  these  guarantees  may  be 
planned.    The    authoritative    statement 
we  have  from  all  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance   institutions    and    pension    funds 
which  are  involved  is  that  the  time  ele- 
ment is  of  such  a  character  that  the  ex- 
tension given  by  the  committee— which 
in  the  committee  was  consistent  with  its 
feeling  against  the  use  of  the  extended 
risk  guarantee— is  inadequate.  To  make 
possible  the  best  use  of  this  program  at 
least  another  year  is  required— to  wit. 
the  June  30,  1970,  date— to  enable  proj- 
ects of  this  character  to  be  planned  ac- 
cording  to   the   leadtime   which  is  re- 
quired in  planning  such  investment  op- 
portunities in  the  developing  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  follows  imme- 
diately the  end  sweep  from  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senate  yesterday,  and 
that  is  why  I  called  it  up  as  the  amend- 
ment next  in  line  to  the  one  which  the 
Senate  had  decided  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  not  many 
prospective  investors  who  would  use  this 
authority  would  come  to  believe  that  be- 
cause the  authority  is  not  extended  the 
full  2  years  asked  by  the  administration, 
the  program  was  likely  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee  m 
limiting  the  extension  of  the  program  to 
1  year  followed  from  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  generally  setting  a  1-year 
limitation  upon  the  extension  of  all  pro- 
grams. That  left  what  we  thought  was 
an  adequate  amount  to  take  care  of  the 
next  year  of  operation  plus  a  sufficient 
reserve  to  carry  beyond  that,  even 
though  the  authority  did  not  extend  be- 
yond 1969.  ^       ^  ^ 

However,  speaking  for  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  we  are  not  particularly  concerned 
if  the  additional  1-year  extension  to  1970 
is  imposed,  as  it  is  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment, that  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
accept  it.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  really 
necessary,  that  the  important  thing  is 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  author- 
ized. 

Especially  since  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  entire  foreign 
aid  bill  again  next  year.  I  see  no  partic- 
ular reason  for  objecting  to  the  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment,  and  there- 
fore I  recommend  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee is  far  from  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing to  an  exception  of  the  extension.  I 
have  spoken  with  various  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  spoken  with 
enough  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  that  there  is  strong  feehng  within 
our  committee  that  no  exception  should 
be  made  for  any  extension.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  a  majority  or  a  minority, 
but  when  the  Senators  come  to  the 
Chamber,  we  will  find  out. 
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We  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  l-year  bill,  and  that  Is  how  it  should 
st  ly.  We  will  be  in  session  in  1968  to  re- 
vi  (w  the  entire  situation. 

[  wish  to  make  this  comment  as  to  why 
I  )elieve  it  should  remain  a  1-year  bill. 
Wb  should  say  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  that  the  status  quo  must  be 
m  tiintalned.  for  we  are  in  a  dire  crisis  in 
tie  United  States,  and  we  must  move 
very  slowly.  We  should  oppose  any  ex- 
ptnsion  of  any  program  in  foreign  aid 
fc  r  the  next  year  and  take  a  look  at  the 
si  uation  in  1968,  having  in  mind  what 
01  r  predicament  will  be  then. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  for  an  ex- 
it nsion — the  Senator  knows  that  I  speak 
Ir  deep  friendship  and  respect — would 
automatically  lead  to  another  proposal 
U.  raise  the  ceiling  with  regard  to  guar- 
aitees.  What  we  really  would  be  doing 
w  ould  be  to  encourage,  in  a  time  of  great 
aonomlc  crisis,  the  escape  of  money 
fiom  the  United  States  for  investment 
a  >road.  when  there  is  a  great  need  for 
tlie  Investment  of  every  dollar  that  Is 
a  callable  In  our  own  coimtry  to  meet  our 

0  TO  dcmiestlc  needs.  We  should  maintain 
tl  te  statoa  auo. 

I  point  out  that  the  ceiling  provided 
ill  the  committee  bill  Is  $215  million. 
Ihat  is  sufHcient,  because  imder  that 
c  dling  they  have  only  involved  $60  mil- 

1  on  in  the  past  year,  which  gives  them  a 
sibstantial  amount  for  guarantees  even 
vlthln  the  $215  million  celling  of  the 

0  >0imittee.  Their  testimony  before  us  is 
t  lat  they  are  planning  for  only  $120  mll- 

1  on  in  the  next  year,  which  leaves  them 
a«ne  $15  million,  under  the  celling  of 
1 215  million. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it.  We  have 
t )  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
I  ut  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
1  rst  or  the  economy  of  underdeveloped 
•  f  reas  of  the  world  first.  We  have  to  de- 
( Ide  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  reasonable, 

I  atlonal  idlowance  that  we  are  providing 

I I  the  various  segments  of  the  bill.  The 
1  215  million  of  guarantee  is  plenty  for 
'.  he  next  year,  and  we  should  hold  It  to 
1  year.  We  should  not  extend  it  to  1969 
(>r  to  1970  or  to  1971.  We  should  say 
1  hat  we  will  come  back  in  1968  and  take 
I ,  look  at  the  situation  in  light  of  what 
( lur  plight  Is  then. 

We  should  remember  that  the  proposal 
lefore  lu  Is  for  a  commitment  of  an  ex- 
enslon  of  time  that  will  take  us  beyond 
:  lext  year,  Into  1969,  and  we  do  not  know 
vhat  the  plight  of  this  country  will  be 
n  1969.  We  should  not  get  our  country  in 
I  position  where  we  may  find  ourselves, 
IS  a  matter  of  national  necessity,  reneg- 
ng  on  the  basis  of  commitments  made 
>eyond  1968.  That  is  what  the  conunittee 
leclded.  We  had  long  discussions  in  com- 
nittee  on  this  very  matter.  We  had  the 
fUD  people  before  us  in  the  committee. 
L<et  the  record  speak  for  itself:  AID  ad- 
nlts  that  their  plan  for  next  year  is  only 
For  a  guarantee  of  $120  million,  which, 
Krhen  added  to  the  $60  million  to  which 
they  have  already  committed  themselves 
In  the  past  year,  amounts  to  $180  mil- 
lion— and  the  ceiling  is  $215  million. 

My  argument  is  that  there  is  no  show- 
ing of  the  need.  Oh,  the  argiunent  will 
come  out  later  in  the  debate  that  some 
leadtlme  Is  needed.  Well,  In  a  time  of 


crisis,  talk  about  leadtime  is  irrelevant 
and  immaterial.  We  have  to  take  a  look  at 
the  plight  of  the  Republic;  and  if  we  take 
a  look  at  the  plight  of  the  Republic,  this 
is  no  time  for  us  to  make  any  commit- 
ments beyond  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayers 
to  follow  the  course  of  caution  that  I  am 
advocating  this  morning,  and  we  also 
owe  it  to  the  American  taxpayers  not  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  guarantee  of  for- 
eign investments  abroad  when  there  is 
such  a  crying  need  for  investments  in  our 
own  economy  to  take  care  of  crisis  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States. 

When  sufficient  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber.  I  shall  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment.  Also,  I  will 
confer  with  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  speak  most 
respectfully  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  do  not  go 
along  with  my  chairman,  if  he  has  made 
a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  he  be  willing  to  extend  the 
time  for  an  additional  year.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  and  I  want  a  rollcall 
vote,  so  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
can  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  make 
his  record  as  to  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  tell  the  American  taxpayers  that  we 
are  willing  to  pledge  ourselves  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  guarantee  of  foreign 
investments,  on  the  part  of  American 
financiers,  beyond  1968  and  beyond  $215 
million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  neither  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  nor  any 
member  of  that  committee  has  made  any 
commitment  whatever  to  me,  and  I  did 
not  make  any  such  representation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Senator  did.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!  said 
he  understood  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  chairman,  and  I  rose  to  protest 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  get- 
ting into  a  hassle  about  whether  Senators 
made  commitments.  No  commitment  Is 
claimed  by  me  or  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn],  who  is  my  prin- 
cipal partner  in  this  matter.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  matter  on  the  merits. 
There  is  no  need  to  trouble  people  about 
commitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  challenge 
the  attitude  with  regard  to  this  matter 
In  two  respects.  First,  I  challenge  the 
claim  that  it  represents  a  drain  on  the 
American  taxpayers.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  proposed  and  we  want  to  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  way  In  which  foreign  aid 
can  be  operated  without  being  a  drain 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  As  I  under- 
stood the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  yes- 
terday it  was  along  that  line  of  thinking. 
Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
has  decided  the  question  of  principle. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  perfect 


right  to  hearken  back  to  what  the  com- 
mittee felt  was  the  proper  principle,  but 
the  Senate  rejected  the  committee  yes- 
terday by  a  decisive  vote  on  what  was 
considered  to  be  a  fundamental  proposi- 
tion involved  here,  which  was  whether  or 
not  to  continue  the  extended  risk  guar- 
antee program.  The  Senate  has  spoken 
on  that  matter. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  carry  out  the 
disposition  of  the  Senate  in  a  practical 
manner.  What  is  the  use  of  allowing  ex- 
tended risk  guarantees  to  be  used  by 
keeping  the  75 -percent  provision  if  it  is 
to  be  lopped  off  within  a  short  time  so 
that  people  cannot  count  on  it? 

Certainly,  all  of  the  amendments  go  to- 
gether. All  that  my  colleagues  have  been 
seeking  to  do  is  to  stay  with  the  position 
of  the  committee,  but  having  lost  bastion 
No.  1  they  are  trying  to  retain  it  with 
bastion  No.  2  and  bastion  No.  3.  I  believe 
that  is  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate.  Having  won  yesterday,  it  is  our 
duty  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate 
and  to  follow  this  out  so  that  it  can  be 
implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  to  the  Sen- 
ate—and it  is  not  only  my  representation 
but  also  the  representation  of  the  ad- 
ministrator in  charge — that  if  we  want  to 
make  this  guarantee  useful  and  mean- 
ingful, sufficient  time  has  to  be  provided 
so  that  people  can  figure  out  these  highly 
complex  arrangements  and  deals  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  provide  financing 
in  a  developing  ooimtry. 

Finally,  as  to  the  lack  of  domestic 
credit,  I  challenge  anyone  to  produce 
evidence  that  there  is  a  lack  of  domestic 
credit  for  propositions  which  are  bank- 
able. That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
lack  in  terms  of  domestic  credit.  On  the 
contrary,  it  Is  a  matter  of  concern  that 
there  is  too  much  domestic  credit  and  it 
may  catise  inflation  and  a  requirement 
for  the  tax  surcharge. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  proposal  I  do  not 
see  that  we  are  doing  anything  more 
than  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Senate 
and  showing  the  American  taxpayers  how 
to  take  some  of  this  foreign  aid  off  of 
their  backs.  This  is  the  only  original  idea 
that  has  come  along  in  20  years  that 
would  show  a  way  to  do  that.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon put  this  in  a  frame  of  reference  of 
guarantee  for  American  financiers.  It  Is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  These  financiers 
they  speak  of  are  corporate  entities.  It 
could  be  a  bank,  it  could  be  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana,  Texaco,  or  United  States 
Steel,  but  in  every  case  those  who  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  corporation 
are  not  using  their  own  money;  they  are 
using  the  money  of  shareholders.  Ob- 
viously, they  do  not  want  to  commit  the 
money  of  a  shareholder  that  has  been 
developed  through  frugality  and  thrift 
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unless  there  is  a  chance  of  recapturing 
that  Investment,  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  retrieve  their  earnings  in  the 
case  the  loan  of  the  lender  is  subject  to 
difficulty,  to  bring  those  earnings  back 
home. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  involved 
here.  If  I  were  a  stockholder  in  a  com- 
pany I  would  want  the  president  of  the 
corporation  to  take  a  long  look  and 
ascertain  whether  my  money  was  ade- 
quately protected  and  coming  back.  It 
is  not  the  financiers  involved  here;  it  is 
American  shareholders,  for  the  most 
part. 

We  tried  for  years  to  have  this  burden 
transferred  from  the  shoulders  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  shoulders  of  private  en- 
terprise. They  show  an  unwillingness  to 
do  it.  Here  was  a  program  which  was 
slow  to  start,  with  probably  $14  million 
committed  in  the  first  4  years.  Now,  there 
is  a  chance  and  they  should  have  an  ade- 
quate time  period  and  the  necessary 
ceiling  under  which  to  work.  That  is  why 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  I  shall  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

First,  the  adoption  of  the  75  percent 
Instead  of  50  percent  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday in  no  way  involves  any  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate  either  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  guarantee  loans 
or  the  amoimt  for  the  ceiling.  Those 
are  two  entirely  different  issues.  The  ar- 
gimient  is  not  well  taken  that  becaiise  we 
extended  the  percentage  of  the  guarantee 
we  are  committed  to  adopting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

We  are  doing  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said.  We  are  urging  or  en- 
couraging foreign  investments  by  Amer- 
ican investors  in  foreign  lands  with  a 
guarantee  from  the  American  taxpayers. 
That  is  where  the  guarantee  comes  from. 
It  is  the  American  taxpayers  who  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill  if  the  investment 
goes  bad. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  have  a  clear  duty 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  at  this 
time  for  a  conunltment  beyond  1  year. 
Furthermore,  I  repeat,  with  respect  to 
the  ceiling,  we  have  a  ceiling  of  $215  mil- 
lion, and  have  used  only  $60  million  of  it 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  AID  people 
that  they  plan  $120  million  next  year, 
which  means  $35  million,  so  to  speak,  and 
they  win  be  before  us  in  1968  for  further 
consideration  for  whatever  changes  the 
then  existing  conditions  may  warrant. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  can  tell  the  Senate  or  the  coim- 
try what  the  fiscal  conditions  of  the  Re- 
public wUl  be  when  we  meet  in  1968.  This 
is  not  the  time,  in  my  Judgment,  for  our 
making  any  commitments  beyond  the 
next  year  in  a  situation  such  as  that. 
Here  is  the  place  to  put  on  the  brakes  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  American  taxpayer 
that  we  are  going  to  seek  to  protect  our 
policy  and  we  are  going  to  go  along  with 
a  policy  for  1  year  only. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, when  he  spealcs  about  investors, 
let  us  talk  about  the  guarantee  of  in- 
vestors to  go  into  our  ghettos  and  build 
the  housing  needed  to  meet  the  domestic 
problems  of  this  country.  Let  us  put  on 


a  guarantee,  if  that  is  what  is  sought 
to  be  done,  for  needed  investment  in  our 
country  where  investors  are  reluctant  to 
invest  their  money. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  chal- 
lenges anyone  to  show  any  need  for 
credit.  We  do  not  have  to  make  hardly 
an  argument  to  point  out  that  investors 
are  scary  about  investing  in  the  ghettos 
and  slums  of  America  or  in  the  problems 
dealing  with  alleviating  the  conditions 
of  the  poverty  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mr.   MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
we  should  go  slow.  I  am  not  for  scuttling 
the  program.  I  am  for  continuing  it  un- 
der the  ceiling  and  the  time  limitation 
which  the  committee  has  already  set  up. 
However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Javits  amendment  of  yesterday, 
where  we  raised  the  percentage  of  the 
guarantee  from  50  percent  to  75  percent. 
He  cannot  connect  the  two,  no  matter 
how  much  he  argues.  They  are  separate 
and  distinct  issues. 

We  have  got  to  decide  today  whether 
we  are  going  to  extend  the  time  period 
beyond  a  year,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  extend  the  amoimt  within  the  guaran- 
tee above  $215  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  getting  some- 
what mystified  about  the  concept  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

When  I  was  in  business,  one  of  the 
basic  ideas  of  capitalism  was  risk  capi- 
tal. We  did  not  demand  guarantees  as  a 
prerequisite  to  contracts  or  corporate 
decision. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  in  Africa  where 
there  was  a  heavy  investment  on  the 
part  of  an  American  corporation.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  the  whole  investment  was 
a  sound  business  enterprise. 

Finally  the  American  representative 
said,  "Well,  there  is  a  lot  in  what  you 
say,  but  after  all,  it  does  not  make  too 
much  difference  because  we  have  a  Gov- 
ernment guarantee." 

Mr.  President,  that  investment  was  not 
for  peanuts.  The  guarantee  was  for  many 
millions  of  dollars.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  was  not  a  successful  de- 
velopment at  all.  Therefore  it  stuck  the 
American  taxpayer  once  again. 

If  a  corporation  is  willing  to  risk  its 
capital  in  this  country  In  competitive 
business — and  many  individuals  and 
companies  fail  in  the  United  States — ^but 
that  is  our  system — ^why  it  is,  in  order 
to  invest  abroad,  we  have  to  give  these 
guarantees;  especially  when  we  make 
these  guarantees  abroad,  often  we  are, 
in  effect,  exporting  Jobs  from  the  United 
Stp.i/es  and  thereby  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  take  oil  out  of 
a  country  where  it  costs,  say  20  cents 
a  barrel  to  produce,  and  sell  it  for  $2 
a  barrel  over  here.  That  is  better  for  the 
stockholders  than  to  produce  it  for  $1.80 
and  sell  it  at  the  same  price;  but  how 


about  the  workers  in  this  country,  who 
are  down  to  8  days  a  month  operations? 
That  is  not  so  good  for  those  poor  people. 
This  business  of  development  abroad — 
there  is  much  merit  in  them,  I  do  not 
want  to  try  to  mislead  my  colleagues. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  have 
these  guarantees  as  a  prerequisite  to  any 
risk,  because  if  the  companies  in  ques- 
tion are  successful,  their  profits  will  be 
far  greater  than  in  the  United  States, 
primarily  because  of  the  lower  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  consequent  lower  labor  rate. 
In  addition,  I  want  to  line  up  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  an 
expert  in  this  field,  Eis  is  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  at  this  time,  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff],  about  all  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures now  needed  for  our  cities  where  we 
have  so  many  pressing  problems  to  solve. 
Let  us  get  these  same  people  to  invest 
in  alleviating  the  terrible  conditions  of 
poverty  that  have  recently  caused  so 
much  trouble  in  our  own  country.  Let  us 
guarantee  those  investments  rather  than 
ones  in  foreign  countries. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs]  for  30  seconds, 
whatever  time  he  wants  to  take  now,  he  is 
certainly  welcome  to  take.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we  must  get 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  vote.  I  have 
already  said  all  I  intend  to  say,  except  a 
1-minute  summary  when  enough  Sena- 
tors have  come  into  the  Chrmber.  I 
should  therefore  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  time  taken  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Will  that  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  time  for  the  quorum 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
as  he  may  need  for  an  insertion  in  the 
Record. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  remain. 
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JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
myself  5  minutes. 

e  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for 


JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  In- 
teresting to  me  that  my  beloved  friend 
and  »lleague  frcHn  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
us  to  separate  this  amendment  in 
our  minds  from  what  the  Senate  did 
yest<  rdE«r — to  wit,  the  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  guarantee  authority  on  the  ex- 
tend Kl  risk  guarantee  tiU  1970.  Yet  he 
insls  £  on  arguing  the  case  on  the  theory 
that  this  Is  an  amendment  to  Increase 
the  selling.  We  will  get  aroimd  to  the 
ameidment  to  increase  the  celling,  In 
due  course,  and  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  ^  ork  Its  will  on  that  precisely,  as  It 
will  pe  able  to  work  its  will  on  this. 

Senator  is  being  confused  in  any 
shape,  or  form.  We  are  till  too 
jticated  for  that.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
.,  that  the  committee  set  out  to  end, 
« fleet,  the  extended  risk  guarantee 
ram.  It  decided  to  end  it  by  curtail- 
materially  Its  use  through  ellmlna- 
of  the  75-percent  provision  and  by 
:  it  down  to  what  meant  its  ellmi- 
and  by  limiting  the  time  in  which 
It  *as  available  to  only  1  year— that 
Is,  he  ensuing  fiscal  year— and  by  not 
alio  irtng  any  further  celling. 

T  le  Senate  thought  differently  about 
the  matter  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
proKwltlon  of  the  percentage  of  the 
gua  rantee.  All  I  am  arguing  Is  that  to  be 
conrtstent  with  a  policy  determination, 
which  yesterday's  vote  represented.  It 
duty  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
othfer  things  which  must  be  done  in  or- 
to  implement  the  point  of  view  of  the 
and  even  to  present  them  on  a 

possible  basis. 

had  originally  submitted  an  amend- 
meiit  for  a  2-year  extension.  I  wish  to 
polit  out  that  the  program  has  been 
corsistently  carried  on  a  2-year  exten- 
sion basis.  Consistently  it  hsis  been  ex- 
ter  lied  for  2  years  In  the  regular  author- 
Iza  ion  to  assure  prospective  investors 
th£  t  the  program  will  be  available  when 
th3  countries  are  ready  to  go  forward 
the  programs.  I  cut  it  down  to  1 
beyond  the  program's  current  ex- 
piibtion  date,  because  In  this  foreign  aid 
bll  we  wish  to  exercise  time  control. 

'  Vhen  we  come  to  the  next  amend- 
m<  nt — and  I  emphasize  it  is  the  next 
an  endment — which  deals  with  the  ceil- 
ln(  ,  I  will  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
vlgws  which  are  expressed  here  about 
^_.g  a  tight  hold  on  the  program  by 
itlng  the  amount  of  the  increase  to 
what  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  keep 
th  (  program  going  forward. 

rhe  Senator  from  Oregon  and  other 
Senators  may  throw  aside  lightly  the 
question  of  leadtime,  but  anybody  who 
hs  5  been  in  business,  or  anyone  who  has 
be  in  a  lawyer  representing  business,  or 
aryone  who  has  tried  to  negotiate  a 
la  ge-scale  deal  for  financing  in  a  de- 
ve  oping  country  will  testify  to  the  fact 
th  it  leadtime  is  counted  In  months  and 
ye  ars,  and  not  in  days  and  weeks.  There- 
fo:e,  if  we  wish  to  extend  this  program 
fo-  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  de- 
sii;ned  it.  and  as  the  Senate  has  Indi- 
cated It  wants,  we  must  allow  for  the 
title  In  which  it  can  be  done. 
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The  only  purpose  of  this  amendment — 
I  shall  argue  about  the  amoimts  later — 
Is  to  provide  for  time  heretofore  pro- 
vided. This  is  not  new.  The  Senate  has 
previously  provided  a  2-year  leadtime. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee  proposes  to 
cut  It  to  1  year.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
restore,  as  the  Senate  has  evidenced  that 
it  thinks  this  program  should  be  con- 
tinued, the  time  we  have  traditionally 
heretofore  provided. 

We  have  the  position  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  which  states  that  this 
amount  of  leadtime  is  indispensable  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  program  in  any 
intelligent  way. 

Finally,  a  great  deal  Is  made  about 
what  is  being  done  for  the  slums  in  our 
country.  It  is  a  rather  wry  commentary 
that,  as  to  an  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed— and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
more  ardent  advocate  than  I  am  as  to 
what  needs  to  be  done  In  the  slimis  of  this 
country— it  is  argued  that  It  Involves 
some  discrimination  against  the  slums 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  grow  up.  We  are 
spending  $2  billion  a  month  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  spending  $5  bUllon 
a  year  or  more  for  space.  We  are  spend- 
ing a  similar  amount  for  public  works. 

We  have  already  guaranteed — I  got 
the  figures  only  yesterday — over  S80  bil- 
lion for  mortgages  for  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  and  other  programs  which 
Congress  so  far  has  refused  to  go  along 
with.  There  is  much  work  for  all  of  us 
to  do  before  we  come  to  the  point  of  say- 
ing that,  because  we  are  extending  the 
time  limit  for  extended  risk  guarantees 
by  1  year,  we  are  going  to  vitiate  help 
for  the  slums  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  hardly  see  how  an  argument  can 
be  made  to  support  that  contention,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  things  we  have 
to  do  before  we  get  to  that  point. 

For  that  matter,  if  that  is  the  way 
we  feel,  why  not  deny  the  whole  foreign 
aid  program?  Forget  the  entire  $3.1  bil- 
lion involved.  Let  us  devote  it  to  the 
slums.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  like  that 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
good  naturedly  that  I  would  welcome  the 
Senator's  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  know  the  Senator 
would  like  that,  but  that  is  not  the  way 
the  Senate  believes,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  appealing  for  the  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  say  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  bring 
about  the  maximum  participation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  thereby  relieving  the 
public  purse.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow 
out  that  scheme  by  voting  for  the 
amendment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  the 
argument  about  business  risks.  There  is 
plenty  of  willingness  to  take  business 
ri.-^ks  in  this  country.  There  is  plenty 
of  unwillingness  to  take  business 
risks  in  the  developing  countries.  To 
compare  the  two  is  like  comparing 
peaches  to  eggs.  Everyone  knows  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  deep  problems 
and  risks  which  are  not  present  in  this 
country,  problems  involving  expropria- 
tion, insurrection,  war,  unconvertibillty, 
conditions  which  make  impossible   the 


success  of  any  business,  no  matter  how 
run,  restrictions  on  who  may  or  who  may 
not  be  employed,  all  kinds  of  taxes  and 
other  disabling  restrictions  within  the 
coimtries,   due  to  primitive   economies, 
chauvinistic  nationalism,  and  dozens  of 
other  reasons.  Our  effort  Is  to  endeavor 
to  encourage  private  business  to  go  into 
the  developing  areas  and  make  these 
investments  because  it  is  conducive  to 
the  American  will.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  shouldering  the  risks  of  such 
investments,  but  not  to  do  so  would  be 
inimical  to  the  Interests  of  our  country. 
Finally,  let  me  say  that  about  $300 
million  worth  of  Investments  have  been 
made  by  the  use  of  the  extended  risk 
guarantee,  and  in  the  process  we  have 
made  money.  We  have  not  lost  money. 
It  has  not  been  a  burden  on  the  Treasury. 
We  have  made  about  $43  million  in  the 
process. 

If  we  cannot  see  our  own  self-interest 
enough  to  make  this  program  feasible, 
then  we  are  Indeed  blind  and  imprac- 
tical. I  do  not  think  we  are.  I  think  the 
Senate's  vote  yesterday  showed  that  we 
are  not. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senate  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment, as  completely  consistent  with  the 
Senate's  view — not  a  majority  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  hasten 
to  add.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT]  said  the  vote  in  com- 
mittee was  7  to  6.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  vote  was  on  this  proposal,  or  even 
if  it  was  put  to  a  vote.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
by  no  means  a  monolith  on  this  view, 
and  the  Senate  takes  a  different  view; 
and  because  it  takes  a  different  view,  1 
considered  it  my  duty,  with  the  support 
of  the  minority  leader,  to  put  forth  a 
proposal  of  minimal  support  for  Imple- 
menting the  will  of  the  Senate  as  it 
already  has  decided  it  wishes  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  guarantee  program.  This 
is  essentially  a  vital  part  of  that  par- 
ticular project. 

Now  that  no  other  Senators  desire  to 
speak  upon  the  amendment — and  appar- 
ently there  are  none — I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
we  again  have  a  quorum  call  to  advise 
Senators  that  we  are  ready  to  vote,  un- 
less some  Senator  wishes  to  speak — and 
there  is  time.  But  if  no  Senator  wishes 
to  speak,  we  can  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  say  just  a  few  words.  I  think  there 
has  been  some  misunderstanding  about 
my  position  on  these  amendments.  Ear- 
lier, before  we  voted,  I  discussed  the  ex- 
tended risk  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  said  that  if  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  program  1  year  was  all  he 
intended  to  offer,  and  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  raise  the  ceilings,  I  would  consider 
that,  because  the  1-year  extension  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly  so  signifieant 
in  its  possible  impact  as  some  of  his  other 
amendments.  No  one  can  tell  what  con- 
ditions will  be  a  few  years  hence,  or  even 
1  year,  or  6  months  hence.  We  may  be 
in  a  much  wider  and  more  costly  war. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not 
want  us  committed  to  a  higher  ceUing 
than  we  now  have. 

I  did  not  even  vote  to  restore  the  75- 
percent  ceiling,  although  I  voted  for  it 
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in  committee.  I  thought  it  was  my  place 
to  support  the  position  of  the  committee. 

I  beUeve  that  committee  members  feel 
that  we  are  in  difficult  circumstances  and 
should  curtaU  further  commitments.  It 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  committee,  in 
dealing  with  the  bill,  to  hold  the  aid  pro- 
grams as  nearly  as  possible  in  most  cases 
to  the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  ex- 
cept for  the  military  aid  and  sales  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  shall  not  accept  or  vote  for  this 
proposal.  I  understand  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  to  raise  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senator  that  I  did  not  even 
mention  his  talk  with  me,  for  I  consid- 
ered it  entirely  personal.  I  do  not  impute 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  or  any 
other  Senator  any  arrangement  what- 
ever. I  could  offer  an  amendment  and 
then  argue  on  it  on  a  completely  original 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator,  I  might  tell 
him  that  I  think,  on  the  ceiling,  although 
that  is  not  involved  in  the  amendment, 
I  had  hoped,  on  the  basis  of  the  minimal 
implication  of  yesterday's  vote,  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  raise  the  ceiling  by  a 
minimal  amount,  to  enable  the  program 
to  continue  to  operate  for  1  year.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

I  had  hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  committee,  not  because  the 
committee  felt  that  way,  but  because  it 
was  my  honest  concept  that  what  was 
decided  yesterday,  which  was  the  funda- 
mental principle,  which  we  argued  yes- 
terday and  which  the  committee  lost  and 
I  won.  I  have  lost  many  amendments,  so 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  win  one  occa- 
sionally. 

But  I  did  not,  and  that  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  to  the  Senator.  Rather,  two 
points.  First,  I  did  not  in  any  way  invoke 
any  conversation  whatever  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  who  is  my  friend 
and  with  whom  I  would  never  deal  on 
that  basis  unless  we  had  actually  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  I  did  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  some  of  my 
colleagues  heard  it.  This  Is  not  a  serious 
matter.  We  all  know,  on  some  amend- 
ments which  are  not  of  vital  importance, 
efforts  are  made  to  shorten  the  debate. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  discussing 
this  matter. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  already  discussed  the  broad 
implications  of  this  program.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  when  we  Initiated  the  guar- 
anty program,  it  was  In  a  period  when 
this  country  was  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  that  which  exists  today.  It  was 
at  a  time,  lest  we  have  forgotten,  when 
there  existed  what  was  called  the  "dollar 
gap."  An  effort  was  made — which  I  sup- 
ported— to  try  to  channel  funds  into 
Western  Europe  and  other  countries  to 
expand  trade  with  them.  We  had  then  a 
valid  basis  for  this  type  of  activity. 

But  conditions  have  changed.  The 
country  is  in  the  worst  position,  inter- 
nationally, that  it  has  been  since  World 
War  n.  We  are  engaged  In  a  terribly 
costly  war,  costly  not  only  in  lives,  but 


involving  a  tremendous  financial  cost. 
We  face  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in 
our  history — nearly  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  since  World  War  n.  We  are  asked 
to  vote  a  tax  increase.  All  of  these  things 
we  know  all  too  well.  Conditions  have 
changed. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue, 
as  usual,  a  program  which  was  initiated 
and  justified  und?r  entirely  different  con- 
ditions than  those  which  exist  today. 
This  is  not  inconsistency,  as  I  see  it. 
Times  have  changed,  and  we  should 
adapt  to  the  change. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
ths  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PL'LBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Only  this  morning,  I  talked  to  the  man 
considered  the  leading  financial  analyst 
in  my  State.  He  pointed  out  that,  as  of 
the  end  of  this  year,  there  will  be  in 
force  in  this  country  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion hi  life  insurance;  also  that  today, 
in  business  and  in  labor  unions  as  well, 
retii-ement  plans  and  pension  plans  are 
featured  as  they  are  with  Government 
employees.  He  noted  that  social  security 
also  was  vitally  important  to  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

This  analyst  then  dwelt  on  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
heavy  cost  of  this  war,  and  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  major  inflation  in  this 
country  was  inevitable  and  could  come 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  there  are 
many  problems  we  have  to  solve  here, 
as  well  as  in  Vietnam  and  many  other 
places.  We  know  about  the  great  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

I  am  becoming  convinced  there  are 
some  in  this  body  who  just  do  not  have 
a  true  concept  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
responsibility,  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  dollar. 
These  people  who  apparently  desire  to 
give  much  to  everybody  might  as  well 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  fairly  soon  the 
chickens  are  going  to  come  home  to  roost. 
When  that  happens  those  who  will  suffer 
the  most  are  the  Americans  who  are  on 
fixed  retirement  Ufe  insurance  and  pen- 
sion incomes,  perhaps  especially  those 
who  depend  on  social  security. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  there  are  a  lot 
of  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  are  tens  of 
millions,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
watching.  We  had  better  realize  that  the 
reason  the  world  has  prospered  in  the 
past  20  some  years  has  been  through  the 
printing  of  paper  gold  by  the  United 
States.  Today  we  are  forced  to  borrow 
money  heavily  from  abroad,  through  the 
loss  of  our  gold,  in  order  to  continue  with 
this  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  is  entirely  correct.  I 
think  we  simply  have  to  reevaluate  these 
policies  that  were  originated  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  those  facing 
us  today. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others,  have  written  letters  to  me  about 
this  program.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
taking  into  consideration  the  overall 
problems  which  confront  the  country, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  President's 


own  tax  message.  The  President  stated 
in  that  message  some  very  strong  reasons 
this  program  sliould  not  be  enlarged. 

I  grant  that  this  proposal  is  not  a 
major  enlargement  of  our  undertakings 
abroad;  it  is  a  small  one.  But  the  line 
must  be  d;awn  somewhere.  The  commit- 
tee voted  against  this  extension.  I  sui:- 
port  the  position  of  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  York  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  would  like  anoi'ier 
minute  or  two. 

I  shall  yield  back  my  time  in  a  minute, 
but  I  wish  to  answer  just  two  points 
which  have  been  made. 

First,  Mr.  President,  is  the  point  that 
this  program  was  initiated  at  a  time 
when  om-  circumstances  were  very  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  now,  and  that  there- 
fore the  progi-am  is  no  longer  apposite 
today. 

The  answer  to  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  have  just  begun  effectively  to 
utilize  this  program,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Watson  commit- 
tee. That  is  what  brought  this  whole  ex- 
tended risk  program  to  life;  and  that 
was  absent  up  to  1966.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  it  now  more  than  ever;  and  that  is 
why  we  gave  it  new  Ufe,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  we  are  trying  to 
fight  in  every  direction,  in  housing,  in 
poverty,  in  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  way  in 
which  the  private  enterprise  system  can 
be  brought  in  to  take  off  the  back  of  Gov- 
ernment some  of  the  job  that  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  argument 
completely  defeats  itself.  This  is  the  time 
that  we  have  brought  this  program  to 
life  precisely  because  it  is  the  time  it  can 
help  us  the  most. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
President,  deals  with  the  alleged  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
I  dealt  with  that  yesterday,  but  I  should 
hke  to  read  at  this  point  a  very  short 
memorandum  from  the  AID,  which  clear- 
ly lays  that  argument  to  rest. 
The  memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

EXTENDED  RISK   GUARANTIES    (NONHOUSING) — 

U.S.  Balance-of-Patments  Impact 
There  Is  no  adverse  short  term  Impact  on 
US  balance  of  payments  as  a  result  ol  the 
Extended  Risk  Guaranty  (Non-Housing) 
program.  The  proeram's  policy  requires  that 
the  project  in  which  the  guaranteed  invest- 
ment made  must  Involve  procurement  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  In  an 
amount  substantially  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  guaranteed  loan.  As  an  example,  where 
AID  provides  an  Extended  Risk  Guaranty 
to  cover  767<,  of  a  $1.0  mllUon  loan,  the 
project  borrower  must  spend  »1.0  million  in 
the  United  States  for  goods  and  services. 

The  long  terra  impact  on  U.S.  balance  of 
payment*  is  of  course  favorable.  Loan  in- 
terest and  principal  Is  repayable  to  the  U.S. 
guaranteed  lender,  and  the  project  made 
possible  by  the  guaranteed  loan  is  expected  to 
generate  dividend  Income  for  U.S.  equity  In- 
vestors in  the  project. 

Let  me  state  affirmatively  that  U.S. 
investments  abroad  today,  Mr.  President, 
produce  $5  billion  plus  In  returns  of 
dividends  and  interest  income. 

It  Is  one  of  the  biggest  means  of  re- 
dressing our  imbalance  In  international 
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paynents  caused  by  our  International 
obll  jatlons. 

Fnally,  on  the  matter  of  exporting 

jObi ,  which  subject  was  very  losely  tossed 

arofcnd  here,  the  fact  is  that  overseas 

Investment  of  this  kind  brings 

1  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  just  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 

lent  Is  tied  in  100  percent.  Every- 

,  must  be  spent  here,  and  that  ap- 

to  whatever  is  guaranteed  in  the 

invfestment  abroad. 

I ;  is  well  known — and  again  I  appeal  to 

o^inal  business  judgment  and  experi- 

it  the  greatest  way  of  feeding 

i  exports  is  by  American  invest- 

.V  abroad  because  inevitably  Ameri- 

parts,  technology,  and  materials  are 

In  the  process  of  foreign  manufac- 

not  exclusively,  of  course,  but  cer- 

more  than  would  be  true  if  the 

lent  was  not  made  in  a  developing 

where,  without  the  guarantee,  it 

wduld  not  be  made. 

At.  President,  I  sum  up  by  saying  that 
are  doing  nothing  but  adding  to  a  field 
is  tremendously  useful  to  us  as  a 
„on.  There  is  no  budgetary  impact. 
1  the  contrary,  there  is  a  budgetary  ad- 
ige,  because   we  make   money   on 

guarantees  and  we  begin  to  lift  off 

1  backs  of  the  taxpayers  the  obligation 

wklch  Is  assumed  by  private  enterprise. 

*]  lat  is  what  we  want  to  do  or,  at  least, 

ailnk  that  is  what  a  majority  of  the 

(  nate  wants  to  do. 

As  another  step  toward  what  the  Sen- 
at  Dr  did  yesterday,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
af  ree  to  the  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aJ  ways  interested  in  presentations  made 
b; '  those  who  when  they  want  more  dol- 
U  rs  to  go  abroad  to  other  countries  from 
tl  le  United  States,  to  promote  their  par- 
tlpular  program,  assert  that  the  program 
question  imposes  no  burden  on  our 
btlance  of  payments. 

We  have  been  hearing  this  now  for 
n  any  years.  But  when  we  add  all  these 

0  (mponent  pluses  together,  we  obtain  a 
t:  emendous  overall  minus  in  our  balance- 

i-payments  position. 

The  Senate  should  realize,  as  the  dis- 
t  ngulshed  committee  chairman  has 
J  olnted  out,  that  whereas  when  the  pro- 
gram  started,  Marshall  plan,  Truman 
c  octrlne,  we  had  $25  billion  in  gold  and, 
c  wed  abroad  $7  billion,  now  we  have  but 
113  billion  in  gold  and  owe  $30  billion- 

1  lus  abroad.  I  have  heard  some  very  ex- 
tenslve  rationalizations  on  that  point. 
]  [owever.  I  would  ask  some  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  explain  to  me,  when  the 
]  firgest  producer  of  shoes  in  the  United 
!  Itates,  located  in  my  State,  is  doing  its 
1  est  to  make  shoes  with  a  low- hourly 
;  abor  cost  for  the  United  States,  how  can 
:  le  expect  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 

ries  like  Japan  where  shoes  are  made  on 
he  basis  of  a  labor  rate  of  around  30 
I  «nts? 

There  should  be  Industrial  develop- 

nent  in  other  countries.  But  if  a  St.  Louis 

nanufacturer  wants  to  risk  his  money  in 

line  of  merchandise,  he  cannot  go  to 

jjs  Government  and  get  a  guarantee.  If 

le  is  right,  he  is  rewarded  with  profit. 

[f  he  is  wrong,  he  loses  money.  That  risk 

i  at  the  core  of  our  system. 

Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  people 
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in  this  country  who  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low  labor  rates  of  foreign 
countries  must  be  guaranteed  their  prof- 
its, or  at  least  be  guaranteed  against 
loss?  That  is  fundamental  to  what  we 
are  discussing  this  morning. 

I  am  not  for  discouraging  any  people 
who  want  to  invest  abroad.  That  is  good. 
That  is  what  we  do  invest  hopefully,  in 
this   country.   That   is   capitalism,   risk 
capital.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  to  be  a  body 
which  guarantees  a  profit  in  other  coim- 
tries,  when  that  certainly  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  our  system  at  home. 
I  Applause  in  the  gallery.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
simplistic  world  theory  which  we  just 
heard,  it  would  pay,  I  assvune,  to  ter- 
minate all  American  exports  in  order 
that  we  would  not  have  to  take  the  im- 

That  same  rule  would  apply  to  the 
Importation  of  shoes  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  take  any  more  imports. 
Let  us  forget  the  exports  and  have  the 
maximimi  number  of  jobs  in  the  shoe  in- 
dustry. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  I 
hear  a  few  whisperings  from  other  places 
in  the  United  States  which  think  the 
export  business  is  a  pretty  good  business. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  have 
it  all  our  own  way  in  this  world  and 
advocate  this  under  the  color  of  an  eco- 
nomic argimient  which,  to  my  judgment, 
is  not  very  relevant. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  these  guarantees 
to  be  extended  to  coimtries  such  as  Ja- 
pan, that  1ms  just  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  They  are  strictly  to 
be  applied  as  guarantees  to  developing 
countries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  means  they  would 
be  exclusively  for  underdeveloped  coun- 

tries* 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  why  I  said  there  is  no  relevance 
to  the  ceiling  amount  argued  here,  not 
even  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  used  on  occasion 
some  of  the  arguments  just  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  it  strikes  me 
that  he  argues  with  some  measure  of  log- 
ic. But  I  think  that  his  argument  is  di- 
rected to  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  as  such  not  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  issue  is  whether 
Vv-e  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  or 
not.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  then  let  us  just  continue  to  water 
it  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  judging 
from  the  experience  we  had  last  year  in 
the  controversy  between  the  conferees  of 


the  House  and  the  Senate,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  will  have  an  aid  bill  any- 
way. However,  I  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  what  is  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  achieve  it.  It  is  a  time 
consuming,  temper- testing  process. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  trouble  here 
for  the  longest  time  has  been  that  we 
start  to  consider  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
the  Senate— that  is  the  authorization- 
some  time  in  the  month  of  August.  We 
get  through  with  it  some  time  in  the 
month  of  September.  We  go  into  confer- 
ence maybe  until  December.  Then  finally 
we  have  to  fund  the  foreign  aid  bill  as 
the  compromise  is  worked  out. 

The  precise  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  one  reason 
only.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this  guaran- 
tee at  all  and  confine  it  to  1  year,  It  will 
lead  to  waste,  indecision,  and  confusion. 
The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  give  sufficient 
time  to  the  people  who  have  to  make  the 
judgment,  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
work  it  out  in  a  businesslike  way.  If  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram at  all,  then  we  ought  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly content  to  rest  my  case  on  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  that  my  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  each  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missoiuri  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  be  sure  the  record  is  straight.  There 
i.s  no  guarantee  of  profit  in  competitive 
business  in  this  country.  One  puts  in  his 
money  and  wins  or  loses. 

We  already  give  a  50-percent  guaran- 
tee to  these  countries  abroad.  The 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday— I  believe  mistakenly — increased 
that  to  75  percent.  Why?  Why  not  fol- 
low through  and  guarantee  profits  over 
here,  especially  as  any  loss  abroad  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  poor  taxpayer  who 
may  have  already  incurred  loss  in  our 
system  over  here. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does 
not  believe  that  Japanese  competition  is 
relative  to  what  we  are  discussing,  I  ac- 
cept that. 

There  was  a  time  when  Japan  was 
an  underdeveloped  country.  It  is  now 
a  developed  country,  primarily  through 
dollars  furnished  by  the  United  States, 
plus  their  hard  work.  Everybody  knows 
that. 

The  Japanese  Constitution  srys  that 
country  cannot  have  a  mihtary  estab- 
lishment. So  it  would  appear  they  de- 
pend somewhat  on  us  in  other  ways  also. 
Let  us,  however,  take  another  country. 
I  do  not  think  any  Senator  would  call 
the  United  Ar.ib  Republic  a  developed 
country.  There  have  been  recently  two 
American  company  strikes  of  oil  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  Nasser  undoubtedly  will  smooth  out 
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his  problems  with  those  companies  as 
he  has  in  the  past  smoothed  out  his  prob- 
lems with  American  politicians  to  the 
point  where  in  recent  years  the  United 
\  States  has  given  him  over  a  billion  dol- 
'     lars  in  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  3  hours  on  this  amendment. 
I  will  do  it  this  time,  but  I  object  to  other 
requests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  we  can  solve  the 
majority  leader's  problem.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  in  view  of  what  has  devel- 
oped, the  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
have  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Reserving  the  right 

to  object 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  since  10 
o'clock 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  anybody  is  to  be 
given  any  time,  it  must  be  given  to  every- 
body. Either  we  all  are  silenced,  or  we  all 
are  privileged  to  speak. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  called  together  this  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  I  have  been  in  committee 
meetings  all  morning  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  where  there  were  im- 
portant confirmations,  also  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the  idea 
is  to  prevent  Senators  expressing  their 
opinion  on  this  important  matter  which 
involves  further  liens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars against  our  already  staggering  debt 
structure,  I  have  no  further  comment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  whose  time  are 
these  speeches  being  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERS],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Fong 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenl  coper 

Hruska 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 


Brooke 
Dodd 
Hansen 
Hat&eld 
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TEAS — 49 

Inouye 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Fannin 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Monroney 

NAYS— 40 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollings 

Jordan,  N.C. 

LauBche 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Morse 

NOT  VOnNG— 11 

Magnuson  Smathers 

McGee  Yarborough 

Montoya  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Russell 


Morton 

Moss 

MiU'phy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxnalre 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 


Mundt 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Spong 

Btennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

WUllamB.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  year  I  rose  to  voice  my  dismay 
at  the  resistance  to  a  vital  and  expand- 
ing foreign  aid  program.  I  deeply  regret 
that  this  resistance  has  grovm  over  the 
past  year.  I  rise  now  to  affirm  again  the 
importance — to  those  abroad,  and  to  us 
at  home — of  maintaining  a  vigorous  for- 
eign assistance  program. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  a  nation  en- 
tangled abroad  and  embattled  at  home, 
facing  an  Asian  war  which  soon  will  cost 
$30  billion  a  year,  and  an  urban  crisis 
which  deserves  similar  resources,  is 
skeptical  of  new  plans  to  spend  abroad. 
And  it  is  right— indeed  necessary— that 


the  limits,  as  well  as  the  scope,  of  our 
economic  commitments  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

But  this  concern  does  not  alter  the 
fundamental  premise  of  our  program: 
that  other  nations  must  be  helped  to 
build  decent  societies  "not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is 
right."  Nor  does  it  alter  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  an  island  of  afflu- 
ence in  a  world  of  desperate  poverty— 
and  the  need  for  us  to  respond  to  this 
world  in  revolution. 

Tills  is  a  revolution  for  individual  dig- 
nity, in  societies  where  the  individual  has 
been  submerged  in  a  desperate  mass.  It 
is  a  revolution  for  self-sufficiency,  in  so- 
cieties which  have  been  forced  to  rely  on 
more  fortimate  nations  for  their  manu- 
factured goods  and  their  education,  cot- 
ton textiles,  and  calculus  texts.  And, 
above  all,  it  is  a  revolution  to  bring  hope 
to  the  children. 

The  population  of  this  globe  grows 
every  day,  and  nowhere  faster  than  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  In  the  next 
15  years,  the  population  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica alone  will  be  50  percent  greater  than 
it  is  now.  Already,  more  than  half  the 
world's  people  are  under  the  age  of  25; 
within  a  few  years,  the  majority  will  be 
imder  18. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  to  give 
to  miUions  of  these  young  people  a  great- 
er chance  at  a  decent  life — to  have  a 
major  effect  now  on  the  course  of  their 
next  30  or  40  years.  MiUions  are  with- 
out schools— and  we  can  help  to  build 
schoolrooms;  millions  more  are  without 
textbooks,  or  tesfchers— and  we  can  help 
to  provide  textbooks  and  train  teachers; 
others  cannot  eat — and  we  have  food. 

Clean  water,  better  housing,  education 
and  training,  a  job  to  look  forward  to; 
these  things  we  can  help  to  provide. 
And  we  must. 

Opportunities  lost  to  these  young  peo- 
ple now,  as  we  have  found  to  our  sorrow 
here  at  home,  will  be  far  harder  to  make 
up  later.  But  a  relatively  modest  invest- 
ment now  can  make  a  difference,  In  5  or 
10  years,  to  as  much  as  half  of  the  world's 
people — including  our  own. 

Clearly  we  have  the  resources  to  make 
that  investment.  The  United  States  owns 
more  than  half  the  total  wealth  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  The  dozen  devel- 
oped countries  of  Europe  and  Japan 
share  a  total  wealth  about  half  as  larpe 
as  ours.  The  rest  of  the  non-Communist 
world — the  more  than  100  nations  poten- 
tially affected  by  this  bill— share  a  total 
annual  production  of  something  over 
$300  bilhon— less  than  half  of  what  we, 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population— con- 
sume each  year.  The  developed  nations 
as  a  group — 20  percent  of  the  world's 
people — consume  80  percent  of  the 
world's  goods. 

Yet  we  seem  unwilling  to  increase,  or 
even  maintain,  our  aid  to  these  nations 
struggling  to  provide  decent  hves  for 
their  citizens.  Since  President  Kennedy's 
inaugural  pledge  "to  those  people  in  the 
huts  and  villages  of  the  globe,"  our  gross 
national  product  has  increased  by  more 
than  $230  billion— yet  our  level  of  assist- 
ance is  below  the  1961  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  261. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
C  ORB  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will 
b ;  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  43.  line  5.  strike  "$578,000,000" 
a  Id  substitute  "$650,000,000". 

On  page  43,  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  In  the  flrst  sentence  strike  out  'in 
e  ich  such  fiscal  year'  and  substitute  'In  fls- 
c  kl  year  1967  and  $110,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1  >68'." 

Redesignate  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of 
Suction  106(b)  as  subsections  (3)  and  (4), 
r  apectlvely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
£  enator  wish  his  amendments  to  be  con- 
s  dered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes,  Mr. 
I  resident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
c  bjectlon,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
s  dered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Itesldent,  the  committee  authorization 
c  f  $2.7  billion  Ls  less  than  one-third  of  1 
I  ercent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Vet  we  pledged  to  the  United  Nations 
ii  1960  to  devote  1  percent  to  the  des- 
lerate  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 
And  If  we  do  not  act,  the  fact  Is  that 
^  fe  may  well  not  survive.  For  I  believe 
1  tiat  we  cannot  endure  in  fortresses  of 
^  wealth,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  despair, 
i  L  generation  from  now  a  world  so  dl- 
\  ided  will  be  even  more  turbulent  and 
<Angerous  than  the  world  today — par- 
1  ictilarly  because  the  division  Is  not 
1  nerely  one  of  wealth  but  of  culture  and 
( ven  of  color. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  need  for 

1  ,ctlon  than  the  state  of  the  Alliance  for 

1  >rogre88  thla  year.  The  committee's  ac- 

1  ion  will  caiue  what  I  regard  as  a  damag- 

i  ng  slowdown  In  the  development  of  our 

•  ,  LlUance  for  Progress  efforts  In  Latin 

.America.  It  is  this  action  of  the  com- 

:  oittee  that  I  wish  to  discuss  specifically. 

Six  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  of- 

:  ered  a  "special  pledge"  to  the  nations  of 

]  Atln  America  "to  convert  our  good  words 

nto  deeds — ^In  a  new  alliance  for  progress 

o  assist  free  men  and  free  governments 

n  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty." 

It  is  to  honor  that  pledge  that  I  offer 
ills  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ince  Act  of  1967,  together  with  Senator 
::ooPKK,  who  led  the  fight  against  the  re- 
luctlons  in  committee,  and  with  Senator 
Davits,  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
lAtln  American  development  and  offered 
\  similar  amendment  on  August  3. 

When  the  Alliance  was  bom  at  Punta 
lei  Este  in  1961 — 6  years  ago  tomorrow — 
he  nations  of  this  hemisphere  knew  they 
!aced  a  massive  task.  They  determined  to 
;hange  a  continent  whose  geography, 
listory,  social  systems,  and  culture 
>eemed  to  defy  change.  Of  course,  the 
lattle  has  not  been  won;  nor  is  victory 
n  sight.  But  consider  some  of  what  has 
seen  done: 

With  the  use  of  Alliance  loans,  the 
stagnating  educational  systems  in  Latin 
America  are  beginning  to  be  revitalized, 
rwenty-four  thousand  classrooms  were 
suilt  in  the  first  5  years  of  the  Alli- 
ance; 26,000  new  teachers  have  been 
trained,   and   100,000  more  have  been 


given  further  instruction;  more  than  12.5 
million  free  textbooks  have  been  dis- 
tributed. And  these  resources  are  being 
used:  enrollment  is  up  23  percent  in 
primary  schools,  50  percent  in  secondary 
schools,  and  59  percent  in  the  universi- 
ties. 

Other  Alliance  loans  have  begun  to 
revolutionize  agriculture.  Since  1961,  the 
United  States  has  helped  to  irrigate  more 
than  1.1  mUlion  acres,  and  to  reclaim 
106,000  more.  In  an  effort  to  link  the 
farmers  with  their  markets  in  villages 
and  cities,  we  have  helped  to  build  15,000 
miles  of  roads. 

Through  use  of  program  loans,  we  have 
enabled  Latin  American  nations  to  stabi- 
lize their  economies  without  causing 
severe  dislocations  in  employment.  Chile, 
for  example,  cut  its  inflation  rate  from 
39  percent  in  1964  to  17  percent  last 
year;  Brazil's  rate  of  140  percent  as  of 
February  1964  has  been  reduced  during 
the  last  12  months  to  30  percent. 

Despite  the  population  increase  of  3 
percent  a  year  which  eats  up  the  bene- 
fits of  gross  national  product  gains,  a 
majority  of  Latin  American  nations  did 
achieve  the  target  growth  rate  of  the  1961 
Punta  del  Este  Conference — a  real  per 
capita  increase  of  2.5  percent. 

These  are  general  Instances  of  change 
for  the  better.  But  more  Important,  they 
refiect  the  quiet  yet  dramatic  changes 
which  the  Alliance,  together  with  a  new 
generation  of  Latin  Americans,  is  help- 
ing to  create  throughout  the  Americas. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Holland  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflQcer) . 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, thus,  in  Chile,  under  President 
Frei's  program  of  "Revolution  in  Free- 
dom," genuine  land  reform  has  at  last 
begun  to  alter  a  feudal  social  structure; 
and  Alliance  funds  are  helping  to  bring 
modem  techniques  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural productivity  to  the  people  with  a 
stake  In  the  land  they  till. 

Thus,  in  Peru,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  through  the  "Cooperacion  Popular" 
program,  to  provide  technical  and  ma- 
terial assistance  for  small-scale,  self- 
help  projects  in  building  the  structures 
of  a  modem  society  in  rural  communi- 
ties; and,  with  the  help  of  Alliance  funds, 
more  than  3,000  communities  partici- 
pated during  the  first  2  years. 

Thus  Brazil's  SUDENE,  an  iimovatlve 
regional  development  authority,  is  be- 
ginning to  tear  up  the  centuries-old 
roots  of  hopeless  poverty  by  bringing 
modem  skills  into  this  region  of  de- 
spair; and  Alliance  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance  are  a  part  of  this  effort. 

These  signs  of  progress  cannot  be 
judged  in  a  vacuum;  they  must  be  placed 
in  the  context  of  a  continent  which  is  at 
last  moving  toward  effective  economic 
integration.  From  the  start  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  to  last  April's  "summit"  dec- 
laration by  the  American  Presidents,  the 
6  years  of  the  Alliance  have  produced  a 
steady  trend  toward  cooperation.  And, 
as  trade  barriers  fall,  as  regional  co- 
operation expands,  the  health  of  Latin 
America's  economy  gains. 

But  the  battle  of  the  hemisphere  is  far 
from  won.  The  tide  of  population  con- 
tinues to  rise,  requiring  desperate  efforts 


merely  to  stay  even  in  the  race  against 
poverty.  More  than  80,000  hospital  beds 
were  added  in  4  years — yet  the  ratio  of 
beds  to  the  population  remained  static 
at  3.2  thousand.  The  number  of  physi- 
cians increased  by  33  percent  in  that 
same  period;  yet  the  ratio  of  doctors  to 
patients  showed  almost  no  improvement. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  flood  of  new  citizens 
that  Latin  America  will  have  to  flnd  140 
million  jobs  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
build  a  million  homes  a  year,  and  train 
200,000  new  doctors  by  1970. 

It  is  apparent — as  it  was  in  1961 — that 
the  struggle  to  build  a  new  Latin 
America  will  be  long  and  costly.  We 
knew  that  6  years  ago — and  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  that  task,  nonetheless.  It 
would  be  foolhardy,  in  my  judgment,  to 
retreat  fram  this  pledge  at  the  very  time 
our  neighbors  appear  to  be  taking  this 
pledge  to  heart,  and  changing  their  own 
societies. 

My  amendment  would  restore  $65  mil- 
lion in  grant  and  loan  authorizations  for 
fiscal  1968.  These  are  funds  which  Con- 
gress already  authorized  last  year — at 
that  time  it  authorized  $750  million  for 
fiscal  1968;  my  amendment  would  bring 
the  total  authorization  back  only  to  $650 
million.  And  these  are  funds  which  the 
administration  has  said  it  needs — it  pro- 
posed to  spend  $643  million  for  fiscal 
1968,  but  the  committee  cut  back  the 
authorization  to  $578  million,  $65  million 
less  than  the  proposed  level  of  spending. 
Of  the  $65  million,  $55  million  wsis  to  be 
used  for  loans;  of  this,  $25  million  was 
scheduled  to  have  been  used  for  educa- 
tional development,  and  $30  million  for 
agriculture.  The  $10  minion  in  grants  was 
for  technical  assistance  for  projects  spe- 
cifically agreed  to  at  the  April  1967  Latin 
summit  meeting. 

These  amounts  may  not  seem  great — 
but  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  it 
would  mean  for  the  Alliance  if  the  com- 
mittee reductions  are  not  restored. 

First,  $25  million  of  the  funds  are 
loans  earmarked  directly  for  education. 
If  we  remember  that  Latin  nations  would 
be  supplying  about  $2  for  every  dollar 
loaned  by  the  United  States  in  this  area, 
this  reduction  would  mean  a  loss  of  $75 
million  for  the  fight  for  a  decent  educa- 
tional system. 

What  are  the  specific  consequences  of 
this  reduction?  $25  million,  coupled  with 
the  countries'  contributions,  would  pay 
for  15,000  classrooms,  in  which  600,000 
children  would  learn,  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  enough,  in  addition,  to  train  30,000 
teachers,  and  to  pay  for  the  distribution 
of  15  million  textbooks. 

Each  new  classroom,  each  new  teach- 
er, each  student  who  receives  an  educa- 
tion which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
had  is  a  step  toward  a  more  democratic 
development,  and  the  aid  in  question 
here  is  critical  to  building  a  public  sec- 
ondary school  system  which  has  never 
before  existed  in  the  Latin  nations. 

These  loans  have  achieved  encourag- 
ing results  in  the  past,  and  can  in  the 
future.  In  Honduras,  a  loan  of  $7  million 
is  helping  to  build  350  classrooms,  pro- 
viding to  18,000  students  their  first  expe- 
rience with  free  public  secondary  school- 
ing— and  Honduras  has  pledged  to  dou- 
ble its  own  budget  for  secondary  educa- 
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tion  over  the  next  5  years,  in  addition  to 
the  $3.5  million  investment  which  it  has 
made  in  this  program. 

Under  a  similar  loan  of  $10  million 
which  is  already  in  effect  in  Chile,  that 
nation  will  be  able  to  provide  secondary 
schooling  for  one-third  of  its  children  by 
1970 — without  sector  loan  support,  it 
would  take  three  times  as  long  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  funds  already  working  in  Chile 
and  Honduras  constitute  a  total  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  loan  authority 
which  the  committee  deleted.  Thus,  what 
the  cut  means,  in  effect,  is  that  three 
more  programs  of  similar  scope,  three 
more  efforts  in  other  countries,  will  now 
be  impossible. 

I  think  it  clear  that  the  need  for  edu- 
cation requires  us  to  support  these  pro- 
grams by  restoring  the  reduction  in  the 
loan  authorization.  We  must  not  curtail 
our  efforts  at  a  time  when  they  are  criti- 
cal to  galvanize  the  efforts  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Second,  the  remaining  $30  million  is  to 
be    used    In   agricultural   Improvement. 
Ambitious  programs  have  already  begun 
to  revolutionize  agriculture,  to  increase 
productivity,  to  aid  farmers  in  self- Im- 
provement, and  to  stabilize  food  prices. 
The  full  impact  of  these  reductions  is 
hard  to  measure.  But  it  is  clear  that  farm 
credit,  so  important  In  enabling  farmers 
to  purchase  seed,  chemicals,  fertilizers, 
and  tools,  would  be  denied  to  100,000 
farmers  throughout  the  continent.  Fur- 
ther, the  curtailing  of  commodity  storage 
facilities,  and  access  to  market  programs, 
will  reduce  the  supply  of  available  food, 
thus  raising  prices  for  more  than  1  mil- 
lion consumers — at  the  same  time  lower- 
ing farm  income.  The  AID  estimates — 
conservatively — that  these  cuts  will  be 
responsible  for  a  loss  of  500,000  extra  tons 
of  food  production  which  is  badly  needed. 
The  modest  amount  Involved  therefore 
has  great  significance. 

Third,  the  $10  million  cut  In  technical 
assistance  grants  will  impede— specific- 
ally and  immediately— ambitious  and 
promising  projects  of  regional  economic 
and  social  integration  which  grew  out  of 
the  April  summit.  Plans  are  now  under- 
way to  develop  a  Latin  American  regional 
science  program,  to  be  administered  by 
a  Latin  American  science  foundation;  a 
project  for  educational  television;  and 
an  exploration  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  $10  million  technical 
assistance  cut  will  seriously  curtail  all  of 
these  projects. 

None  of  these  programs — In  education, 
agriculture,  or  new  technologies — are 
"showcase  projects".  They  imply  no  mili- 
tary pacts  or  questionable  commitments. 
They  do  not  even  represent  a  new  eco- 
nomic effort  since — even  if  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted — the  1968  authorization 
'  will  still  be  $100  million  below  what  we 
authorized  last  year  for  1968.  The  resto- 
ration only  gives  to  the  administration 
the  funds  it  knows  it  can  use.  They  are 
aimed  as  directly  as  possible  at  helping 
to  redeem  that  special  pledge  that  we 
offered  a  continent  6  years  ago. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
committee  at  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  But  I  am  also  concerned  that 
Latin  America  not  believe  we  are  falter- 
ing in  our  commitment. 


The  committee's  action  in  erasing  the 
1969  authorization  will  be  taken  by  some 
In  the  hemisphere  as  disturbing  evidence 
that  our  resolve  is  weakening,  that  we  do 
not  after  all,  Intend  to  convert  our  good 
words  Into  deeds — it  suggests  to  them 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  fulfill  the  long- 
term  goals  we  ourselves  helped  set  for  the 
hemisphere. 

How  much  more  discouraging  will  it  be 
if  we  reduce  our  aid  In  those  very  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest — and  where 
the  promise  has  been  bom? 

Six  years  ago  the  trumpet  summoned 
us  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long,  twilight 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man.  On  the  eve  of  the  Alianza's  sixth 
anniversary — in  Latin  America  and 
through  the  world— that  trumpet  still 
soimds — and  it  should  not  sound  retreat. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  a  case  that  needs  to  be 
made.  I  was  interested,  last  week  and 
early  this  week,  in  the  debate  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  policy  in  making  Ameri- 
can arms  available  to  Latin-American 
countries.  A  great  deal  of  concern  was 
expressed  in  the  argument,  opposing  our 
current  policy  In  that  respect,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  sales  operated  to  divert 
needed  resources  of  those  countries  from 
economic  development  that  they  needed 
to  the  military  development  that  it  was 
said  they  did  not  need.  The  Senator  Is 
addressing  himself  to  that  problem  of 
economic  development. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  me  that  so  many 
of  those  who  fought  American  military 
policy,  for  the  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
also  supported  cuts  which  will  have  the 
unfortunate  effects  on  economic  aid  to 
Latin  America  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  described. 

I  was  particularly  moved  as  I  listened 
to  the  Senator's  reference  to  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  population 
which  Increasingly  will  be  made  up  of 
young  people.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  what  we  should  do  as  a  country  in 
helping  to  shape  that  future  and  the  op- 
portunities that  these  young  people  will 
have  in  that  futui'e. 

So  the  cuts  which  are  made,  and  the 
setbacks  that  will  result  from  those  cuts, 
will  have  longstanding  effects  on  our 
ability  to  influence  these  young  people 
of  today  and  the  world  in  which  they  wiU 
live  tomorrow. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  insure  that 
the  thrust  of  their  Uves  is  toward  prog- 
ress for  themselves,  and  the  kind  of  sta- 
bility and  order  which  is  the  product  of 
social  justice.  We  should  apply  such  re- 
sources as  we  can,  to  the  purpose  of  max- 
imizing our  influence  in  a  world  that 
otherwise  will  generate  a  potential  for 
the  explosion  of  human  frustrations. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  words. 
I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
fundamental  problem.  It  is  not  just  a 


question  of  what  will  happen  next  year  or 
during  the  next  6  months.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  the  need  to  try  to 
prevent  a  major  crisis  or  a  major  con- 
fiagration  10  or  20  years  from  now. 
Money  spent  now  can  save  many  lives, 
and  much  money  a  decade  or  two  decades 
from  now. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  said,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  case  which  should  be  made  and 
must  be  made,  and  I  hope  it  persuades  us, 
the  Senate,  to  support  his  amendment. 

Earlier  today  I  placed  In  the  Record  a 
very  brief  speech  of  welcome  to  a  very 
Important  group  of  visitors  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  from  Latin  America.  I 
made  the  point  that  they  were  not  states- 
men or  dignitaries,  nor  movie  stars  or 
actors.  They  were  young  men  and  women 
who  were  winners  of  a  hemispherewide 
essay  contest  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
They  come  from  nations  as  huge  as 
Brazil  and  as  small  as  El  Salvador. 

But  a  speech  of  welcome  to  these  young 
people  Is  worth  precisely  the  paper  it  is 
written  on  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
We  will  respond  to  their  future  needs 
and  the  needs  of  our  own  children  best 
by  supporting  the  appeal  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  now  makes  by  re- 
storing this  money  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  said  this  group  of  visitors  we  enter- 
tained today  contained  no  statesmen,  po- 
Uticians,  or  economists,  but  I  should  have 
said  "not  yet."  They  wUl  be  the  leaders 
of  their  nations  in  the  lifetime  of  our 
own  children;  and  our  measure  of  sup- 
port to  assist  these  nations  today,  in  edu- 
cating the  young  people  such  as  we  have 
in  the  galleries  at  this  moment,  will  be 
history's  best  test  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  judgment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  support  his  amendment,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ,    .  ,j 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
traveled  extensively  throughout  Central 
and  South  America.  I  think  there  is  no 
area  in  the  world  of  greater  Importance 
to  the  United  States  than  the  area  of  our 
own  hemisphere. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  struck  the  right  key  when  he 
said  we  ought  to  do  these  things  because 
it  is  right  to  do  so. 

I  think  no  one  who  knows  the  facts 
can  help  but  be  very  much  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  needs  and  suffering 
and  unfulfilled  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Central  and  South  America,  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  designed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  shown  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

How  much  time  is  left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 


2: 1962 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  retain 
U  e  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yislds  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
w  uit  to  clarify  what  actually  happened 
ir  the  committee  on  this  amendment  No. 
241. 

OBDEB     or     BUSINESS 

will 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
tl  le  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBBIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u  oanimous  consent  that  the  time  dis- 
tiibuUon  on  the  pending  Kennedy 
a  nendment  remain  as  it  now  stands  and 
tl  lat  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
g  >n  may  offer  a  substitute  to  the  Ken- 
redy  amendment  with  the  1-hour  limi- 
tation thereon  to  interrupt  the  time  on 
t  le  Kennedy  amendment.  May  I  say  it  Is 
rot  my  intention  to  support  the  Sen- 
8  tor  from  Oregon,  who  I  understand 
s  !eks  to  reduce  the  amount  reported  by 
tie  committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Frogress.  I  shall,  however,  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
^  ork  which  seeks  to  raise  the  amount. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  re- 
el uest  that  the  time  unused  remain  as  is, 
tut  the  Senator  from  Oregon  be  given 
consent  to  offer  his  substitute  and  be 
( Iven  1  hour  as  provided  imder  the 
\  nanimous  consent  agreement? 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
!  ervlng  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object  to  this  request — I  think  it 
1  rould  be  unfair  not  to  have  the  amend- 
1  aent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  voted 
on.  It  was  filed. 

I  want  to  raise  a  point  as  to  the  mean- 
:  ng  of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
I  *t  yesterday.  It  was  my  firm  understand- 
ng  with  the  majority  leader  that  on  any 
imendment,  no  matter  who  offered  it,  re- 
atlng  to  the  matter  of  the  Church 
imendment  or  the  Jackson  amendment — 
he  whole  subject  of  arms  sales — I  would 
lot  agree  to  any  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  brought  that  up.  It  was  under- 
stood and  stated  at  that  time  that  It  did 
not  apply  to  any  amendment  on  that  sub- 
set regardless  of  the  sponsor. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Regardless  of  who 

jffered  It.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  who 
offered  It.  That  is  In  the  Record  and  Is 
restated  here  for  emphasis. 
Mr.    FDLBRIGHT.    That    should    be 

clear.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  under- 
standing ;  the  printed  agreement  is  only 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Senators  and 
is  not  the  official  record  of  the  under- 
standing and  agreement  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
offer  his  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  taken  from  either 

side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 

be  cfafpH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  2,  Insert  '•$508  million"  in 
lieu  "$650  million." 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
to  reduce  the  committee  authorization 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  I 
may  withdraw  the  amendment  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  argument,  but  I  shall 
use  it  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  we  should  take 
a  long  look  at  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  because  I  do  not  think 
It  is  well  understood  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  the  information  now  available  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  year's  study  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  shows  ample  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  go  beyond  the 
committee  report  nor  increase  the  fi- 
nances now  available  to  Latin  American 
covm  tries. 

Early  this  year,  I  annoimced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  complete  approval  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
my  Latin  Amerlci'n  Subcommittee  to 
conduct  a  year's  study  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  That  study  would  con- 
sist of  the  following  sections: 

First,  political  developments  within 
Latin  America.  That  Is  being  done  by  the 
subcommittee  staff,  and  the  job  is  90  per- 
cent completed. 

Second,  U.S.  trade  and  commercial 
policy.  That  is  being  done  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  Is  90  percent  completed. 
Third,  inflation.  That  portion  of  the 
study  done  by  Raymond  Mikesell  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Foiu-th,  agrarian  reform.  That  is  being 
performed  by  the  Land  Tenure  Center  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  In 
process. 

These  are  contracts  that  the  commit- 
tee has  let  for  a  year's  study  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  the  aid  program  in  Colombia 
as  a  case  history.  Tliat  study  is  being 
made  by  the  subcommittee  staff  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  is  in 
process. 

Sixth,  the  Latin  American  military. 
That  study,  by  Edwin  Lleuwen,  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  has  been 
completed. 

Seventh,  UJ5.  labor  policies  and  activ- 
ities. That  study,  by  the  subcommittee 
staff  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Is  In  process. 


Eighth,  subversion  and  insurgency,  by 
David  Burks,  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, is  in  process. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  in- 
volved— and  deeply  involved — in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prepress 
program,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason 
why,  may  I  say,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  American  Republics  Af- 
fairs, that  I  believe  we  ought  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  until  we  complete 
the  study. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knows, 
I  speak  most  respectfully  in  my  disagree- 
ment with  him  concerning  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  us  to  increase  any 
item  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  for  the  reasons  that 
I  am  about  to  set  forth. 

There  has  been  distributed  to  Sena- 
tors a  mimeographed  sheet  headed 
"Summary  of  Amendments  Nos.  261  and 
262  Offered  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York." 

These  are  amendments  to  increase  and 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

The  summary  says: 

The  $65  mUUon  which  the  Committee 
would  delete  from  the  Administration's  re- 
quest would  have  been  used  as  follows. 
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There  follows  a  listing  of  loans  and 
technical  assistance  projects  in  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  science — generally, 
the  most  appealing  aspects  of  the 
Alliance. 

This  is  very  misleading  and  deceptive, 
may  I  say,  on  the  part  of  the  AID  people. 
The  administration  has  always  empha- 
sized that  its  program  presentations  to 
Congress  are  "illustrative" — meaning 
that  they  show  what  the  administra- 
tion thinks — as  of  the  time  the  presenta- 
tion is  made — it  would  do  with  the  money 
if  it  got  all  of  it.  The  presentations  are 
compiled  in  the  winter;  Congress  acts  in 
the  late  summer  or  fall,  and  never  ap- 
proves all  the  money  requested  anyway. 
The  administration  then  goes  through 
an  agonizing  process  of  reprograming, 
and  the  final  result  may  bear  little  re- 
lationship to  what  was  originally  pro- 
posed. 

The  law  requires  the  administration 
to  report  to  Congress  on  significant 
changes  in  programs  as  compared  to 
the  original  presentation.  The  last  such 
report,  which  arrived  9  months  late,  re- 
quired 26  single-spaced,  legal-size  pages 
to  list  all  the  changes. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  pressed  adminis- 
trators of  the  AID  program  to  teU  it 
what  would  be  cut  out  of  the  program 
if  Congress  reduced  the  funds.  The  in- 
variable answer  has  been  that  that  pros- 
pect was  so  excruciating  that  the  admin- 
istrators could  not  bear  to  face  it.  Every 
dollar  was  essential,  they  have  always 
argued. 

Now  the  administration  comes  forth 
with  a  detailed  statement  on  what  10 
percent  of  a  lump  sum  request  "would 
have  been  used  for."  The  truth  is  that  the 
administration  does  not  know  what  this 
amount  would  have  been  used  for,  and  is 
trying  to  panic  Congress — not  for  the 
first  time. 


In  fact,  in  room  104  downstairs,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  handling 
of  the  AID  bUl.  AID  Is  maintaining  a 
lobby  that  Is  right  under  the  dome,  a 
lobby  to  which  Senators  are  being  caUed 
for  conferences  and  Interviews  with  AID 
officials,  in  order  to  spread  just  this  kind 
of  propagsnda. 

They  say  the  committee  reduction 
"would  have  built  15,000  classrooms  for 
some  600.000  children,  trained  30,000 
teachers,  and  provided  1.5  million  text- 
books." 

Why  did  they  not  say  that  before  the 
committee?  Why  did  they  not  say  before 
the  committee  that  this  was  going  to  be 
their  case?  To  the  contrary,  they  never 
whispered  a  word  to  the  committee  about 
where  the  cuts  would  be  made.  The  AID 
people  acted  in  bad  faith  with  the  com- 
mittee if  they  had  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing such  a  cut  as  this.  That  is  not  where 
they  need  to  make  the  cut.  They  ought  to 
have  come  before  the  committee  before 
they  started  propagandizing  the  commit- 
tee and  the  American  people  and  said, 
"This  Is  where  we  are  going  to  cut." 

They  say  the  committee  reduction 
"would  have  helped  100.000  farmers  to 
increase  their  productivity,  and  would 
have  resulted  in  production  of  an  added 
500,000  tons  of  food." 

Why  did  they  not  tell  the  committee 
so?  They  did  not  even  whisper  it.  This  is 
shocking  lobbying.  The  AID  officials  have 
tried  to  select  out  of  the  bill  Itans  that 
they  feel  will  get  them  the  most  votes  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  why  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wiU,  before 
the  debate   is  over,   may   move   to  re- 
commit the  biU.  The  AID  people  can  then 
be  called  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations    for    cross-examination 
concerning  their  tactics  in  lobbying  for 
the  bill.  They  did  not  act  in  good  faith 
or  with  responsibility,  because  they  did 
not  tell  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions a  single  iota  of  what  they  are  now 
putting  out  as  propaganda  in  order  to 
get  votes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  something  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  should  pass  on  ini- 
tially. The  Senate  ought  to  say  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  "We 
want  your  best  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  how  the  cuts  should  be  made," 
rather  than  to  let  the  AID  people  come 
in.  after  the  bill  has  reached  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  and  give  us  this  kind  of  deci- 
sion on  their  part,  when  they  have  never 
been  willing,  in  times  past,  to  tell  us 
where  the  cuts  would  be  made. 

This  is  nonsense  on  the  part  of  AID.  If 
they  were  entirely  honest,  they  would 
have  said  it  "might"  have  done  these 
things;  and  they  would  have  added  that 
it  "might"  also  have  been  used  to  ball 
out  some  governments  from  the  results 
of  their  own  economic  mismanagement. 
Do  not  forget  where  the  cuts  could 
have  been  made.  Budget  support  money 
could  have  been  cut;  the  bailing  out 
process  could  have  been  cut,  rather  than 
to  make  cuts  in  the  programs  for  schools, 
housing,  and  agriculture. 

The  way  AID  uses  most  of  its  funds  in 
Latin  America  does  not  encourage  re- 
forms; by  postponing  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, it  makes  it  possible  for  governments 
to  avoid  reforms. 
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Another  thing  which  the  administra- 
tion says  the  committee's  cut  would  have 
been  used  for  Is  "$10  million  in  technical 
assistance  grant  funds  which  were  for 
projects  specifically  agreed  upon  at  the 
April   1967   Latin   summit."   Note   their 
language:  "$10  million  in  technical  as- 
sistance  grant  funds   which   were   for 
projects  specifically  agreed  upon  at  the 
April  1967  Latin  summit."  The  truth  is 
that  no  projects  were  specifically  agreed 
upon  at  the  Latin  summit.  A  number  of 
programs  were  specifically  agreed  upon 
at  the  Latin  summit.  A  number  of  pro- 
grams were  specifically  agreed  upon,  but 
the  projects  to  implement  the  programs 
are  not  ready,  because  they  have  not 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  authoriza- 
tion approved  by  the  committee  is  not  a 
figure  pulled  out  of  the  air.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  country-by-country  review  of 
the  administration's  presentation  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
country-by-country  figures  are  classi- 
fied, so  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  pub- 
lic, but  they  are  available  to  any  Sena- 
tor, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  AID  has 
us  over  the  barrel  again.  I  cannot  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  tell  the 
American  people  what  the  security  facts 
are  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  is  a  kind  of  lobbying  tactic  that 
AID  is  using  today  to  put  the  Senate  at 
a  disadvantage. 

The  figures  are  available  to  Senators 
if  they  want  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  room  and  read  them. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  will. 

That  is  another  reason  why  the  entire 
bill  ought  to  be  recommitted  until  the 
Senate  can  apprise  itself  in  regard  to  aU 
the  facts. 

The  committee's  figure  is  a  reduction 
of  $65  million  from  the  administration's 
request,  but  it  is  an  increase — mark  you 
this — of  $70  million  over  the  1967  appro- 
priation, and  that  ought  to  be  enough. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  their  tactics  in  re- 
gard to  technical  assistance. 

The  administration  has  been  telling 
universities  from  Massachusetts  to  Ha- 
waii that  the  committee's  reduction  in 
technical  assistance  funds  will  make  it 
impossible  for  AID  to  fund  university 
contracts.  Many  Senators  have  heard 
from  universities  in  their  home  States — 
as  I  have— asking  that  the  committee's 
reduction  be  restored. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  plenty  of  money  in  the  bill  for  uni- 
versity contracts  if  AID  chooses  to  use  it 
that  way.  Instead.  AID.  in  its  lobbying 
tactics,  has  picked  out  the  part  of  the 
technical  assistance  program  with  the 
most  important  domestic  constituency 
and  has  said  this  Is  what  AID  would  cut 
if  the  committee's  reduction  stands.  This 
is  another  blatant  attempt  to  panic  and 
pressure  the  Congress. 

The  administration  requested  $243  mil- 
lion for  technical  assistance.  The  com- 
mitt-je  approved  $210  million — the  same 
amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year. 
But  this  is  only  for  Asia  and  Africa. 
Technical  assistance  for  Latin  America 
is  provided  for  in  a  different  section  of 
the  biU,  In  the  title  dealing  with  the  Al- 
Uance  for  Progress.  And  in  this  section. 


the  committee  has  approved  $100  million 
which  Is  $12.2  million  more  than  was 
appropi-iated  last  year. 

Thus,  this  bill  contains  a  total  for  tech- 
nical assistance  of  $310  million,  com- 
pared to  a  total  of  $297.7  million  appro- 
priated  last  year,  or  a  total  of  $343  mil-  • 
Uon  requested  by  the  administration. 

If  AID  cannot  find  enough  money  in 
$310  million  to  pay  for  about  $10  million 
in  university  contracts,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  AID,  not  with  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  things  wrong  with  AID 
is  that  it  is  a  prisoner  of  its  past.  It 
starts  projects  and  cannot  end  them.  So 
whenever  it  wants  to  do  something  new, 
it  does  not  switch  its  emphasis;  It  simply 
expands  its  total  activities.  The  commit- 
tee's reduction  In  the  administration  re- 
quest is  a  modest  effort  to  force  AID 
to  pay  more  attention  to  its  own  priori- 
ties. ,     ^, 

Mr.   President,   the   reduction  Is  the 
result  of  careful,  prolonged  study  in  ex- 
ecutive session  of  this  committee  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished   Senator   from   Arkansas    I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  as  we  went  through  the  pro- 
gram country  by  country.  ^ 
Mr.  President,  I  come  to  a  point  that 
I  made  in  my  speech  last  night  that  I 
want  to  reiterate.  Does  the  Senate  want 
to  know  what  we  ought  to  do?  I  think  we 
owe  the  American  people  a  great  resptm- 
sibility.  I  think  we  ought  to  maintain 
pretty  much  the  status  quo.  We  ought  to 
adopt  the  1-year  extension.  We  ought 
to  adopt  the  figures  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations  Committee   which  I   think  are 
ample  because  we  do  not  know  what  the 
fiscal  plight  of  the  United  States  IS  go- 
ing to  be  1  year  from  now.  We  do  not 
even  know  this  morning  whether  we  will 
by  that  time  be  engaged  in  a  war  with 
China.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  the  foreign  policy  status  of  the 
United  States  will  be. 

It  woiUd  be  a  great  mistake  to  make 
these  promises  for  Increases  that  never 
were  substantiated  before  the  committee. 
My  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  is  bringing  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  today  a  proposal  that  was 
rejected,  in  effect,  by  the  committee 
when  we  set  a  figure  for  the  AUiance  for 
Progress  program.  ■»        ,     ,.  ,. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
Senate  today  were  to  proceed  to  increase 
the  foreign  aid  program  with  no  more 
evidence  than  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  able  to  offer  the  Senate 
to  tills  time.  The  Senator  appeals  to  our 
humanitarian  instincts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin-American  Affairs.  I  want  to  help 
Latin  America  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a 
fiscal  position  where  we  can  do  it.  But  do 
not  forget  that  what  went  along  with  the 
so-called  agreement  on  programs  at 
Punta  del  Este  is  a  two-way  street.  There 
was  also  an  agreement  for  self-help. 

Let  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
ceed now  to  teU  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  what  agreements  for  self-help  we 
have  received  from  a  single  Latin  Amer- 
ican country. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America  at  Punta  del 
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I  ste.  I  urged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  5  my  chairman  knows,  when  many  on 
t  le  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dis- 
a  greed  with  me,  that  we  should  go  along 
y  ith  the  President  at  Punta  del  Este  so 
I  tng  u  It  was  understood  that  we  com- 
E  litted  ourselves  to  no  authorization  or 
t  >  no  appropriation.  That  was  under- 
wood by  all. 

But  do  not  forget  that,  at  Punta  del 
iste,  the  President  made  no  commitment 
t  3  a  single  project.  He  made  an  offer  as 
t  J  what  help  we  would  give  with  respect 
t  J  programs  in  education,  in  agriculture, 
(  nd  In  literacy,  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
ttie  literacy;  but  only  on  the  condition 
t  hat  the  Latin  American  countries  would 
i  ngage  In  a  self-help  program  of  their 
<  wn.  The  Senator  from  New  York  cannot 
J  ubmit  to  the  Senate  today  a  single  pro- 
(ram  of  self-help  that  has  been  offered 
fy  a  single  Latin  American  country. 

Mr.    President,    another    aspect    we 

ihould  keep  in  mind  is  that  we  have  a 

Teat  Internal  problem  in  regard  to  our 

I  iwn   domestic   economy.    I   believe   we 

I  hould   also    take    note   that    in   Latin 

America,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts 

I  »f  the  world,  we  are  getting  no  help.  We 

ire  getting  no  help  from  other  countries. 

Show  me  the  help  we  are  getting  from 

I  Latin  American  country  in  connection 

fflth  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

We  should  say  to  all  countries,  includ- 
ng  the  Latin  American  countries,  that 
ure  cannot  increase  our  foreign  outlay 
mtil  we  first  pay  for  this  war,  costing 
IS  some  $30  billion  a  year;  we  cannot 
Jicrease  our  foreign  outlay  until  we 
stabilize  our  own  economy  and  meet  the 
conditions  Internally  of  the  impover- 
ished and  the  poverty  stricken  in  our 
ghettos.  In  fact,  before  the  day  Is  over, 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
provide  an  investment  guarantee  for  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  America,  in  our 
rural  slums  and  our  urban  slums.  The 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  it.  I 
happen  to  think  that  investors  who  put 
money  into  the  depressed  and  ghetto 
areas  of  America  are  entitled  to  it,  If 
those  who  invest  abroad  are  entitled  to 
it. 

When  are  we  going  to  think  about  a 
balanced  progrsun  in  the  matter  of  for- 
eign aid?  All  I  am  saying  is,  do  not  give 
beyond  what  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended in  terms  of  figures. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wish  to 
inquire  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  says  we  have  received  no 
aid  from  Latin  America  for  Vietnam,  does 
he  recall  the  fact  that  Brazil  sent  some 
coffee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  was  the  great 
contribution  which  Brazil  made  to  our 
fight  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  sent  coffee, 
of  which  they  have  a  great  surplus.  I  do 
not  believe  that  should  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  should  also  take  into 
account  that  much  of  this  money  will  go 
into  dictatorships,  into  juntas,  into  mili- 
tary forces  in  Latin  America,  on  which 
there  should  be  some  restrictions. 

I  will  offer  a  junta  amendment  later, 
which  will  propose  that  none  of  the  funds 
will  go  into  either  a  Communist  or  a 


military  coup  that  seeks  to  overturn  a 
constitutional  government. 

We  all  know  that  when  Congress  re- 
duces an  agency's  budget,  it  is  up  to  that 
agency  to  make  the  cuts  in  Its  program 
in  accord  with  the  priorities  it  has  fixed, 
unless  Congress  specifically  mentions 
some  programs  to  be  funded  or  not  to  be 
funded.  The  same  is  true  of  AID  in  apply- 
ing the  committee  language  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

In  response  to  the  contention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  point 
out  first  that  nothing  now  being  done  is 
"cut"  in  either  the  committee  bill  or  in 
the  amendment  I  propose.  The  Alliance 
is  operating  on  a  budget  of  $508  million 
in  appropriations  last  year,  plus  the 
recoveries  and  cariTovers  that  still  apply 
to  the  pending  bill. 

With  a  $30  billion  minimum  war  cost, 
with  the  serious  ghetto  and  rural  slimi 
area  in  this  country,  give  me  any  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayers  should  be 
asked  to  pay  a  10-percent  surtax,  if  we 
continue  to  increase  the  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States? 

The  American  taxpayers  are  crying 
aloud,  if  you  will  listen  to  them.  Impose 
a  tax  increase  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease this  foreign  aid  program  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes  in  the 
pending  amendment,  and  you  will  hear 
from  them  at  the  polls.  Let  me  say  to  the 
American  people,  you  see  to  it  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House  hear  from  you  at  the  polls,  if 
this  type  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  comes 
to  characterize  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  What  the  administration  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  are  seeking  are 
new  programs.  That  is  the  last  thing 
about  which  we  should  be  thinking.  They 
are  asking  to  add  money  for  education 
and  agricultural  programs  in  Latin 
America  that  will  be  obtained  only  by 
subtracting  them  from  our  domestic 
budget  and  increasing  the  debt  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing our  present  program  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Alliance.  But  how 
can  we  justify  increasing  it,  when  we  are 
cutting  the  same  programs  at  home?  The 
administration,  on  the  average,  is  cutting 
40  to  60  percent  on  domestic  programs, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
poses today  that  we  increase  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

Second,  the  really  sad  thing  about  the 
material  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  presenting  is  that  it  demonstrates 
more  clearly  than  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can assistance  in  Latin  America  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  basic  social 
improvements  without  which  there 
never  can  be  pi-ogress  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  figures  AID  present  show  that  un- 
less the  additions  are  made  to  the  Alli- 
ance budget,  programs  expected  to  be 
started  for  education  and  for  agriculture 
have  to  be  added  on  to  the  previous 
mountain  of  program  loans  and  general 
industrial  development  or  they  will  not 
be  undertaken.  Not  only  are  they  not 
priority  items  with  the  administration, 
but  also,  they  are  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  totem  pole. 


It  has  been  my  entire  case  for  5  years 
that  we  are  putting  our  money  into  the 
wrong  things  abroad.  Instead  of  the  $215 
million  In  program  loans  AID  intends  to 
expend  under  this  program,  it  should  be 
devoting  that  money  to  education,  agri- 
culture, and  housing.  We  slfould  not  have 
to  add  on  such  vital  items — they  should 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  Alliance  itself. 
I  have  said  so  ad  infinitum,  year  after 
year. 

One  might  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  Why  not  have  an  Alliance  program 
consisting  solely  of  $65  million  for  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  and  the  new  techni- 
cal assistance  projects?  That  might  be 
a  sounder  program  than  the  one  we  have. 
If  these  are  essential,  if  they  are  impor- 
tant, if  they  are  one  particle  as  impor- 
tant as  the  administration  seeks  to  imply, 
they  would  be  amply  funded — yes,  they 
can  be  enlarged  and  expanded  and  mul- 
tiplied many  times  over  in  the  funds 
called  for  in  the  committee  bill.  They  can 
be  amply  provided  for  in  the  fimds  my 
amendment  carries. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  to  the  admin- 
istration : 

Use  the  money  we  are  currently  using  in 
the  Alliance  for  these  meritorious  purposes 
Instead  of  for  the  general  support  of  govern- 
ments that  find  It  easier  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  to  clean  their  own 
houses. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  self-help 
need  with  respect  to  which  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  sorely  failing. 

Look  at  Peru,  about  which  we  have 
read  in  the  papers  recently.  AID  is  pro- 
moting a  program  loan  in  Peru  in  the 
amount  of  $40  million,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times.  It  seems  that  some 
strings  are  tied  to  it  in  the  form  of  re- 
quired fiscal  reform.  They  are  distaste- 
ful to  Peru,  because  her  wealthy  classes 
are  not  accustomed  to  paying  taxes. 

So  the  Peruvian  Government  has  re- 
jected the  terms  offered  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  betting  on  the  U.S.  Embassy 
knocking  down  the  terms,  and  eventu- 
ally giving  Peru  the  money  without  the 
strings  of  fiscal  reform  attached. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  there  is  $40  mil- 
lion that  account;;  for  well  over  half  the 
money  the  administration  thinks  should 
go  into  education  and  agriculture.  Make 
clear  to  Peru  that  if  she  is  not  yet  politi- 
cally ready  to  live  up  to  the  clear  terms 
and  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  will  use  the 
money  in  places  where  conditions  are 
more  receptive,  or  we  will  hold  the  money 
ourselves  until  Peru  is  ready  to  partici- 
pate as  a  meaningful  partner  in  the 
Alliance. 

The  same  is  true  of  Brazil,  v/here  tens 
of  millions  should  be  used  for  purpo.'^cs 
far  more  important  ta  Brazil  than  the 
program  loans  we  give  her  in  order  to 
subsidize  her  infiationary  economy. 

No,  there  is  ample  money  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  education,  agriculture,  and 
technical  assistance,  any  time  AID  wants 
to  use  it  for  those  purposes.  So  long  as 
it  squanders  it  on  program  loans  for  the 
political  support  of  governments  we  want 
to  keep  in  power,  it  is  an  affront  to  the 
American  taxpayers  to  come  in  with  a 
list  of  education  and  similar  programs 
that  will  be  starved  for  money  unless 
more  money  is  provided. 
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I  also  call   attention  to  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  bill  that  has  just  been 
reported  Iv  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  It  calls  for  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  soft-loan  window  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  of 
$300  million  a  year  each  year  for  3  years. 
That  compares  with  the  $250  million 
a  year  we  previously  had  been  providing. 
That    amount    is    additional    aid    to 
Latin  America.  That  amount  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  in  the  committee  re- 
port  That  is  an  additional  reason  why 
there   can  be  no   justification   for  the 
Kennedy  amendment  Increasing  further 
the  amount.  Under  the  Inter- American 
Bank  bill  there  is  provided  $300  million 
a  year.  That  Is  AID  money.  I  do  not 
care  what  name  is  placed  on  it,  it  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  it  is  American 
dollars  going  into  Latin  America  to  the 
tune   of  $300  mUlion  through  another 
spigot.  ^       .    . 

There  will  be  $50  milhon  boost  in 
funds  for  the  Alliance  under  that  meas- 
ure I  favor  it;  I  voted  for  it  in  commit- 
tee, and  I  shall  support  it  on  the  fioor. 

But  how  can  we  justify  two  increases 
in   two  separate   programs,   when   the 
money  already  going  Into  that  part  of 
the  world  is  not  being  used  for  the  very 
purposes  which  the  administration  labels 
as  vital  and  urgent?  If  AID  really  con- 
siders them  vital  and  urgent,  they  will 
get  money  out  of  what  we  are  providing. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  AID  would  not 
dare  apply  its  funds  to  education  and 
agriculture,  and  then  come  before  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  $65  million  or  any 
other  sum  for  program  loans  to  Brazil, 
or  Peru,  or  Colombia,  or  Panama,  even 
though  they  all  can  be  dispensed  with  at 
great  saving  to  American  taxpayers  and 
at  great  value  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  who  would  get  some  changes 
made  If  it  were  not  for  the  support  of 
the  status  quo  which  American  money 
assures 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  did  not  offer  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  would  have  been  truly  mean- 
ingful in  this  situation.  He  could  have 
offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
earmarked  out  of  the  committee  au- 
thorization the   education,   agriculture, 
and  technical  assistance  programs  he 
thinks  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram There  is  plenty  of  money  there  for 
it  If  AID  has  not  given  them  priority— 
and  they  obviously  have  no  priority  at 
aU  downtown  or  more  money  would  not 
be  needed  for  them— then  the  Senate  can 
give  them  priority  by  specifying  In  the 
bill  that  we  want  these  programs  to  be 

funded.  .„ 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York;  not  to  up 
the  money  but  to  say  to  AID,  "You  have 
to  use  the  $65  million  for  the  very  pro- 
grams that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  urging  should  be  financed." 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  that  direction 
that  Congress  will  have  to  move  in  the 
future.  But  we  certainly  should  not  move 
in  the  duection  of  adding  on  more  and 
more  funds  to  a  program  that  is  already 
misdirected  in  the  thrust  of  its  purpose 
and  the  places  where  the  bulk  of  its 
money  is  expended. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has  2^2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment  I  shall  close,  but  I  want  to  say 
we  should  make  clear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  beyond  the  figures  in  the 
committee  bill.  We  should  say  to  Latin 
America,  after  the  thorough  work  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  a  country-to- 
country  basis,  that  this  should  be  the  top' 
figure.  ^    ,      _ 

Let  the  Senator  from  New  York  offer 
another  amendment;  let  him  offer  an 
amendment  that  earmaiks  $65  million, 
within  the  amount  of  money  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  for  these  educational,  agri- 
cultural, and  housing  programs.  That  is 
the  way  to  do  it  rather  than  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  committee  bill. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  say.  and  I  say 
in  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  being  fair  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  when  it  has  under- 
taken a  year's  study,  hired  recognized 
specialists  to  make  a  study  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  progiam,  to  go  ahead 
and  appropriate  more  money  than  the 
committee  is  recommending.  We  are  not 
asking  for  less  money  than  was  appro- 
priated. We  are  asking  in  this  biU  for 
$70  million  more.  That  is  not  imderstood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is 
where  the  ceiling  should  be  placed. 

As  I  advised  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  introduced  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  time  to  make  the  re- 
marks and  to  provide  the  discussion  I 
have  given  in  regard  to  the  facts  that 
confronted  us  in  tlie  fuU  committee  and 
my  Subcommittee  on  Latin  America. 
Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  30  minutes  remaining.  ,^  ^  , 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  he  outlined  very  ably  what  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  do  compared  with  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill.  ,    ^  *v,  *.  »i,o 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  actuaUy  increase  the  au- 
thorization above  the  executive  branch 
appropriation    request    for    fiscal    year 
1968   In  other  words,  he  is  asking  us  to 
authorize  more  than  the  executive  re- 
quested in  appropriations.  The  executive 
requested  $643  million  in  appropriations; 
the  existing  authorization  is  $750  mil- 
Uon.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is  re- 
quesdng  an  authorization  of  $650  mU- 
Uon  or  $7  million  more  than  the  exec- 
utive branch  thought  it  might  get.  Mr. 
President,  I  wanted  to  make  that  state- 
ment for  the  Record.  ^   .^   , 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  made  it  clear 
that  the  bill  now  provides  $70  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 


As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  tlie 
approach  of  the  committee  was  that  In 
view  of  our  great  difficulties.  Internal  as 
well  as  external,  that  we  would  be  doing 
very  well  to  hold  to  the  amount  appro- 
priated last  year;  although  in  this  case, 
because  of  special  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  did  increase  the  authorization  by 
$70  million. 

Therefore,  the  result  is  that  we  have 
increased  by  14  percent  the  overall  au- 
thorization for  the  Alliance  to  a  total  of 
$578  million;  and  increased  by  13  per- 
cent, or  $12.3  milUon.  the  amount  avail- 
able for  grants. 

I  would  say  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions 
in  favor  of  increases  that  the  committee 
approved.  I  believe  that  is  all  we  reason- 
ably should  give.  I  think  that  in  too  many 
instances,  in  the  case  of  Latin  America, 
we  have  allowed  our  sentiments  and  nat- 
ural interest  in  Latin  America  to  over- 
ride our  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  for  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  about  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  by  President  Prel,  of 
Chile  who  is  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  progressive  leaders  of 
Latin  America.  The  statement  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
excerpts  are  as  follows: 

Many  Latin  American  governments  have 
used  the  Alliance  as  a  bargaining  levef  to 
obtain  increases  In  U.S.  aid  precisely  so  as 
to  avoid  changing  their  domestic  situation. 
These  governmenta  have  committed  ihem- 
selves  to  internal  reforms  which  later  they 
knowingly  allowed  either  to  become  a  deud 
letter  or  worse,  to  be  completely  controUecl 
or  u^d  for  the  beneltt  of  those  In  power. 


Later,  in  the  same  article,  he  wrote : 
The  problem  Is  not  one  of  financial  re- 
sources only,  though  at  certain  times  th^ 
have  been  scant  when  compared  with  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  region.  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  political  problem  requiring  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wUl  to  change,  together  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  measures  needed  to 
bring  about  this  change. 

I  believe  that  is  a  sound  statement. 
Th&Sesator  from  Oregon  has  said,  other 
'mbersVf  y¥  committee  have  said. 
That  this  fc  a,^to-way  program.  I  think 
are  dolp/ali  that  is  justified  In  view 
of  ouF'Swt^domestic  circumstances  and 
in  view  </Hhe  failure  of  the  nations  con- 
cemedAo  take  necessary  steps  toward 
Ascend  social  reform  within  their  own 
countries. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  accept  tne 
amendment  and  that  it  wUl  support  the 
committee. 

The  committee  went  into  this  program 
at  great  length.  There  was  long  discus- 
sion about  it  and  there  was  strong  sup- 
port for  the  action  taken.  I  only  wish  to 
add  further  that  the  illustrative  material 
supplied  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr    Kennedy  1   in  the  support  of  his 
amendment  No.  261  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  inaccurate  in  tnai 
the  AID  people  themselves— In  fact,  no 
one  can  make  the  assertion  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  or  say  with  any  assurance 
at  all  that  it  bears  any  relation  to  what 
will  actually  happen,  because  they  do  not 
know  They  have  not  given  this  Informa- 
tion to  the  committee  In  this  form  be- 
cause they  cannot  give  It.  This  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  as  to  what  ne 
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^  ould  like  to  see  done.  I  do  not  think  It 
i  acciUBte  to  say  that  it  would  have 
b  sen  used  in  this  manner.  It  is  custom- 
ary  in  AID,  whenever  any  cut  is  made, 
t  >  pick  out  the  most  popular  aspect  of 
t  le  program  and  say,  "This  is  what  is 
t  Bing  cut."  It  is  simply  the  usual  way  to 
1 7  to  make  as  strong  a  case  as  they  can; 
T  hereas.  they  do  not  know  how  it  would 
I  e  cut.  The  projects  in  many  cases  have 
ijot  yet  been  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  for  the 
liioment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield  2 
4iinutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Montana  is  recognized  for  2 
Oiinutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
ii  one  of  the  few  instances  that  I  shall 
TOte  against  the  committee;  in  commit- 
1  B€  I  did  not  vote  to  reduce  funds  for  the 
1  Jliance  for  Progress.  I  shall  vote  to  re- 
store Uie  full  amount  for  Latin  America. 
If  thene  is  any  area  in  the  world  which 
^ould  receive  primary  consideration  by 
ttiis  country,  it  is  not  Western  Europe, 
] :  Is  not  Asia,  and  it  is  not  Africa;  but  it 
\  i  and  should  be  the  Latin  American  part 
i  if  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

That  area  has  not  achieved  as  much  as 
(ras  anticipated,  but  in  many  respects 
here  certainly  has  been  done  a  great 
leal  to  bring  about  a  working,  viable 
1  ituation  so  far  as  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
:  ess  Is  concerned.  I  refer  specifically  to 
klexico  and  to  what  it  has  accomplished, 
lot  only  in  its  own  behalf,  but  under  the 
legls  of  the  Alliance  and  even  in  extend- 
ng  the  program  to  other  countries,  espe- 
daUy  Central  America. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
vould  give  this  particular  amendment 
Jie  most  serious  consideration.  I  think  of 
^11  the  amendments  which  have  been 
>frered,  or  may  be  offered,  that  this  one — 
leslgned  to  strengthen  the  Alliance — 
x>uld  well  be  the  most  meritorious. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
iie  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator says  as  to  relative  importance.  But 
he  knows  as  well  as  we  all  do  that  when 
It  comes  to  Southeast  Asia  he  knows 
that  as  a  practical  matter  we  cannot  get 
any  cuts  on  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Neither  he,  nor  I.  can  do  much  about 
administration  requests  for  that  area. 
The  war  is  already  estimated  to  cost  $30 
billion  a  year. 

Now  coming  to  Western  Europe,  the 
Senator  proposes  that  we  cut  down  our 
troops.  I  have  supported  that  move,  as 
have  many  other  Senators.  But  what  did 
our  efforts  nm  up  against?  We  were  met 
with  a  very  strong  movement,  led  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  this  coimtry — among  them  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy — who  came  down  to  Washington 
and  talked  to  us.  So  the  Senator  is 
thwarted  in  that  effort.  Thus,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  thwarted. 
Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Why? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  the  com- 
mittee is  still  in  existence  and  will  con- 


tinue to  be  during  the  entire  session  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  has  not  taken  any 
action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  still  has  time  to 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  long  has  it 
had?  Several  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  committee  has 
existed  for  several  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  my  own 
time. 

Yes.  It  is  well  to  say  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  more  important  and  that  the 
cuts  should  come  somewhere  else,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  we  cannot  cut 
it  anywhere  else.  I  reiterate  we  are 
not  cutting  the  program  or  even 
holding  it  to  the  level  of  the  program 
last  year.  We  are  actually  allowing  $70 
million  more  in  spite  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  problems  and 
the  population  in  Latin  America  are 
going  to  continue  to  increase.  What  hap- 
pens next  door  to  us  is  a  great  deal  more 
important  to  this  Nation  than  what  hap- 
pens 8,000  to  10,000  miles  away. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  why  I  think 
Latin  America  should  be  given  priority  in 
this  bill  and  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  But  we  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  realize  that.  I  ap- 
preciate the  situation  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  other  Senators,  find  them- 
selves, but  I  also  recognize  the  extreme 
importance  and  significance  of  Latin 
America  as  a  whole  In  relation  to  our 
future.  That  is  the  issue  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  really,  has  the  floor,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  him. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
reply  to  the  majority  leader.  We  are  put- 
ting in  $70  million  more.  We  are  main- 
taining the  program  plus  $70  million 
more.  We  are  waiting  for  their  self-help 
offers.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  not  kept  faith 
yet  in  coming  forth  with  a  self-help  pro- 
gram upon  which  the  President's  com- 
mitments are  based.  The  President's 
commitments  come  into  force  as  the 
Latin  American  countries  come  forth 
with  their  programs. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  up- 
ping  this  new  amount  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  asking  until  we 
get  our  reports  back. 

The  majority  leader  asked  us  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  to  make  a  sur- 
veillance of  the  expenditure  of  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  and  au- 
thorized. We  have  kept  faith  with  him 
in  the  Latin  American  Subcommittee.  We 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  uni- 
versities and  experts  and  we  are  getting 


their  reports.  As  soon  as  Congress  ad- 
journs, we  will  start  subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  are 
giving  enough  for  now.  We  will  continue 
with  a  great  program  in  Latin  America 
which  will  have  a  good  psychological  ef- 
fect, I  think,  upon  them,  in  making  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  must  come  for- 
ward with  their  self-help  programs  in 
order  to  get  more.  I  think  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  justify  going  in  light 
of  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  viewpoint  but  there  is  no  dif- 
ference on  the  part  of  any  who  have 
spoken  as  to  the  primary  significance 
and  importance  of  Latin  America  itself 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  1968  program  that  it  will  be  $70 
million  more  than  the  1967  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  authorization 
is  for  $70  million  more  than  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  figures  for  1968 
of  $578  million  in  the  bill,  as  it  has  been 

submitted 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  $508  million  last 
year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  now  is  to 
increase  the  $70  million  with  stUl  an- 
other $65  million? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  is  more  than 
the  administration  itself  submitted  in  its 
appropriation  request — $7  million  more 
than  the  administration  requested  in  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy! 
has  the  floor,  unless  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  continue. 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 

minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from  New 

York.  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  such  time  as  he  may  require,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not  wish 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  I'ise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. I  also  join  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits].  I  do  this  on  my  own  judgment, 
for  all  of  us  have  to  make  our  own  deci- 
sions based  upon  the  evidence  and  our 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
speech  of  President  Kennedy  on  March 
13, 1961.  President  Eisenhower  before  and 
President  Johnson  since  have  supported 
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these  aims  and  I  believe  so  do  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Prksident  John  P.  Kennedy  at  a 
V^HTTE  HoTTSE  Reception  fob  Members  or 
Congress  and  fob  the  Diplomatic  Cobps 
OF  the  Latin  American  bepttblics,  March 
13.  1961 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
for  me,  for  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, and  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  wel- 
come the  Ambassadorial  Corps  of  our  Hemi- 
sphere, our  long  time  friends,  to  the  White 
House  today.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  ago  this  week  the  United  States,  stirred 
by  the  heroic  struggle  of  Its  fellow  Americans, 
urged  the  Independence  and  recognition  of 
the  new  Latin  American  Republics.  It  was 
then,  at  the  dawn  of  freedom  throughout  this 
hemisphere,  that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  see  the  Americas  fashioned  Into  the  great- 
est region  In  the  world,  "greatest,"  he  said, 
"not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her  area  and  her 
wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and  her  glory." 

Never  In  the  long  history  of  our  hemisphere 
has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  fulfillment, 
and  never  has  It  been  In  greater  danger. 

The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  Industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  people.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance— to  free  our  people  for 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  fulfillment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our 
civilization. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op- 
portunity, we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  ImperUed  America  throughout  Its  his- 
tory—the alien  forces  which  once  again  seek 
to  Impose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World 
on  the  people  of  the  New. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so 
that  I  might  discuss  these  challenges  and 
these  dangers. 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience  and 
by  our  determination  to  advance  the  values 
of  American  civilization.  For  this  New  World 
of  ours  is  not  a  mere  accident  of  geography. 
Our  continents  are  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon history,  the  endless  exploration  of  new 
frontiers.  Our  nations  are  the  product  of  a 
common  sUuggle.  the  revolt  from  colonial 
rule  And  our  people  share  a  common  herit- 
age, the  quest  for  the  dignity  and  the  free- 
dom of  man. 

The    revolutions    which    gave    us    birth 
Ignited,  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  And  across 
vast,   turbulent   continents   these  American 
Ideals  still  stir  man's  struggle  for  national 
independence   and  individual  freedom.  But 
as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the  American 
revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  our  own  struggle— the  revolu- 
tion which  began  in  Philadelphia  In  1776,  and 
In  Caracas  in  1811— is  not  yet  finished.  Our 
hemisphere's  mission  is  not  yet  completed. 
For  our  unfulfilled  task  is  to  demonstrate 
to  the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatisfied 
aspiration  for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  free  men 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
institutions.  If  we  can  do  this  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  and  for  our  own  people,  we  may 
yet  reaUze  the  prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican 
patriot,  Benito  Juarez,  that  "democracy  is 
the  destiny  of  future  humanity." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  North  Ameri- 
cans have  not  always  grasped  the  significance 
of  this  common  mission,  just  as  it  is  also 
true  that  many  in  your  own  countries  have 
not  fuUy  understood  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  lift  people  from  poverty  and  Ignorance 
and  despair.  But  we  must  turn  from  these 


mlstakefr— from  the  faUures  and  the  inls- 
understandlngs  of  the  past  to  a  future  full 
of  peril,  but  bright  with  hope. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  a  continent 
rich  in  resources  and  In  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievements  of  its  people,  mllUons 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  dally  degrada- 
tions of  poverty  and  hunger.  They  lack 
decent  shelter  or  protection  from  disease. 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tion or  the  jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a 
better  life.  And  each  day  the  problems  grow 
more  urgent.  PopvUatlon  growth  Is  outpac- 
ing economic  growth— low  living  standards 
are  further  endangered— and  discontent— the 
discontent  of  a  people  who  know  that  abun- 
dance and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  last 
within  thrir  reach— that  discontent  U  grow- 
ing. In  the  words  of  Jos6  Flgueres,  "once 
dormant  peoples  are  struggling  upward  to- 
ward the  sun,  toward  a  better  life." 

If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering 
m  Its  dimensions,  our  approach  must  Itself 
be  equally  bold— en  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan  Amer- 
ica. Therefore  I  have  called  on  aU  people 
of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  In  a  new  AUlance 
for  Progress— AZionza  para  Progreso—a.  vast 
cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  In  magnitude 
and  noblUty  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people  for  homes, 
work  and  land,  health  and  schools— tech o, 
trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y  eseuela. 

First.  I  propose  that  the  American  Repub- 
lics begin  on  a  vast  new  Ten  Year  Plan  for 
the  Americas,  a  plan  to  transform  the  1960  s 
into  a  historic  decade  of  democratic  progress. 
These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxi- 
mum progress-maximum  effort,  the  years 
when  the  greatest  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come, the  years  when  the  need  for  assistance 
will  be  the  greatest. 

And  If  we  are  successful.  If  our  effort  Is 
bold  enough  and  determined  enough,  then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  the  American  experience. 
The  living  standards  of  every  American  f  am- 
llv  win  be  on  the  rise,  basic  educaUon  wlU  be 
available  to  all,  hunger  will  be  a  forgotten  ex- 
perience, the  need  for  massive  outside  help 
will  have  passed,  most  nations  will  have  en- 
tered a  period  of  self-sustaining  growth,  and 
though  there  will  be  stlU  much  to  do,  eve^ 
American  Republic  will  be  the  master  of  Its 
own  revolution  and  Its  own  hope  and  prog- 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  American  nations  them- 
selves can  bring  success  to  this  effort.  They 
and  they  alone,  can  mobollze  their  resources, 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people,  and  mod- 
Ifv  their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and  not 
lust  a  privileged  few,  share  In  the  fruits  of 
growth.  If  this  effort  is  made,  then  outside 
assistance  will  give  vital  impetus  to  progress; 
without  It.  no  amount  of  help  will  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thus  if  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
ready  to  do  their  part,  and  I  am  sure  they  are, 
then  I  believe  the  United  States,  for  its  part, 
should  help  provide  resources  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  sufficient  to  make  this  bold  devel- 
opment plan  a  success— Just  as  we  helped  to 
provide,  against  equal  odds  neariy,  the  re- 
sources adequate  to  help  rebuild  the  econo- 
mies of  Western  Europe.  For  only  an  effo^  of 
towering  dimensions  can  ensure  fulfill- 
ment of  our  plan  for  a  decade  of  progress. 

Secondly.  I  will  shortly  request  a  minis- 
terial meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  a  meeting  at  which 
we  can  begin  the  massive  planning  effort 
whlcb  will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  Alliance  for 

Prog/ess.  i.T„n« 

For  if  our  Alliance  Is  to  succeed,  each  Latin 
nation  must  formulate  long-range  plans  for 
Its  own  development,  plans  which  establish 
targets  and  priorities,  ensure  monetary  sta- 
bility, establish  the  machinery  for  vital  social 
change,  stimulate  private  activity  and  initia- 
tive, and  provide  for  a  maximum  national  ef- 


fort. These  plans  will  be  the  fovmdatlon  of 
our  development  effort,  and  the  basis  for  the 
allocation  of  outside  resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  lA-ECOSOC.  work- 
ing with  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  can  assemble  the  leading  econo- 
mists and  experts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help 
each  country  develop  lt«  own  development 
plan— and  provide  a  continuing  review  of 
economic  progress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Third.  I  have  this  evening  signed  a  request 
to  the  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step 
in  fulfilling  the  Act  of  Bogota.  This  is  the 
first  large-scale  Inter-American  effort,  insti- 
tuted by  my  predecessor  President  Eisen- 
hower, to  attack  the  social  barriers  which 
block  economic  progress.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  combat  illiteracy.  Improve  the  pro- 
ductivity and  use  of  their  land,  wipe  out  dis- 
ease, attack  archaic  tax  and  land  tenure 
structures,  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  offer  a  broad  range  of  projects  de- 
signed to  make  the  benefits  of  Increasing 
abundance  available  to  all.  We  will  begin  to 
commit  these  funds  as  soon  as  they  are 
appropriated. 

Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  in- 
tegration which  is  a  genuine  step  toward 
larger  markets  and  greater  competitive  op- 
portunity. The  fragmentation  of  Latin 
American  economies  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
industrial  growth.  Projects  such  as  the 
Central  American  common  market  and  free 
trade  areas  In  South  America  can  help  to 
remove  these  obstacles. 

Fifth,  the  UrUted  States  is  ready  to  co- 
operate m  serious,  case-by-case  examina- 
tions of  commodity  market  problems.  Fre- 
quent violent  change  in  commodity  prices 
seriously  Injure  the  economies  of  many  Latin 
American  countries,  draining  their  resources 
and  stultifying  their  growth.  Together  we 
must  find  practical  methods  of  bringing  an 
end  to  this  pattern. 

Sixth,  we  win  Immediately  step  up  our 
Food  for  Peace  emergency  program,  help 
establish  food  reserws  in  areas  of  recurrent 
drought,  help  provide  school  lunches  for  chil- 
dren and  offer  feed  grains  for  use  in  rural 
development.  For  hungry  men  and  women 
cannot  wait  for  economic  discussions  or  dip- 
lomatic meetlngs^thelr  need  Is  urgent--and 
their  hunger  rests  heavily  on  the  conscience 
of  their  fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
must  be  allowed  to  share  In  the  expanding 
wonders  of  science— wonders  which  have 
captured  man's  imagination,  challenged  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  given  him  the  tools 
for  rapid  progress.  I  Invite  Latin  American 
scientists  to  work  with  ue  in  new  projects  In 
fields  such  as  medicine  and  agriculture,  phys- 
ics and  astronomy,  and  deealinlzation.  to 
help  plan  for  regional  research  laboratories 
in  these  and  other  fields,  and  to  strengthen 
cooperation  between  American  universities 
and  laboratories. 

We  also  intend  to  expand  our  science 
teacher  training  programs  to  Include  Latin 
American  instructors,  to  assist  In  establish- 
ing such  programs  in  other  American  coun- 
tries and  translate  and  make  available  revo- 
lutionary new  teaching  materials  In  physics 
chemistry,  biology,  and  mathematics,  so  that 
the  young  of  all  nations  may  contribute  their 
skills  to  the  advance  of  science. 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  train- 
ing of  those  needed  to  man  the  economics  of 
rapidly  developing  countries.  This  means 
expanded  technical  training  programs,  for 
which  the  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  will  be 
available  when  needed.  It  also  means  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  universities,  graduate 
schools,  and  research  institutes. 

We  welcome  proposals  in  Central  America 
for  IntUnate  cooperation  in  higher  educa- 
tion—cooperation which  can  achieve  a  re- 
gional effort  of  increased  effectiveness  ana 
excellence.  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the  gap 
in  trained  manpower,  reaUzlng  that  our  ulti- 
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goal  must  be  a  basic  education  for  all 
>  wlsb  to  leanu 
tlinth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  cotne  to 
defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
liiaependence  la  endangered.  As  its  coofl- 
e  In  the  collective  security  system  of  the 
spreads.  It  will  be  possible  to  devote 
constructive  use  a  major  share  of  those 
now  spent  on  the  Instruments  of 
Even  now.  as  the  government  of  Chile 
said,  the  t'""*  has  come  to  take  the  first 
sensible  limitations  of  arms.  And  the 
generation  of  military  leaders  has  shown 
Increasing  awareness  that  armies  cannot 
•  defend  their  coxmtries — they  can,  as  we 
h^ve  learned  through  our  own  Corps  of 
leers,  they  can  help  to  build  them. 
Tenth,  we  invite  our  friends  in  Latin 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of 
and  culture  in  the  United  States.  We 
teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young 
I  to  study  In  your  universities,  access  to 
muaic.  your  art,  and  the  thought  of 
great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we 
much  to  learn. 
In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
Bj  ilrltual  and  intellectual  life  to  the  people 
the  United  States — and  contribute  to 
standing  and  mutual  respect  among 
nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
With  steps  such  as  these,  we  propose  to 
ci  onplete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas,  to 
biilld  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 
a  suitable  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 
i  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  in  freedom. 
To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 
a  :company  material  progress.  Our  Alliance 
Progress  Is  an  Alliance  of  free  govem- 
nts.  and  it  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny 
m  a  hemisphere  in  which  It  has  no  right- 
place,  llierefore  let  us  express  our  special 
f^endshlp  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 
amlnlcan  Republic — and  the  hope  they  will 
on  rejoin  the  society  of  free  men,  uniting 
vdith  us  in  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
p  mied  by  social  change.  For  unless  necessary 
lal  reforms.  Including  land  and  tax  reform, 
freely  made — unless  we  broaden  the  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people — unless  the 
mass  of  Americans  share  In  Increasing 
I^XMperlty — then  our  alliance,  our  revolution, 
IT  dream,  and  our  freedom  will  fall.  But  we 
11  for  social  change  by  free  men — change 
the  spirit  of  Washington  and  JefTerson,  of 
^oUvu  and  San  Martin — not  change  which 
eks  to  Impose  on  men  tyrannies  which  we 
at  out  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto 
what  it  has  always  been — progress,  yes, 
ttrian&y   no— protrreso   si,   ttrania   no! 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
1 1thln — ^tbe  task  of  creating  an  American 
c  IvlUuitlOD  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
^  alues  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
base  of  material  advance — where,  witliln 
rich  diversity  of  Its  own  traditions,  each 
liatlon  is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  towards 
^ogreas. 

The  completion  of  our  task  will,  of  course, 
ijequlre  the  efforts  of  all  governments  of  our 
1  .emlapbere.  But  the  efforts  of  governments 
I  lone  will  never  be  enough.  In  the  end,  the 
]  eople  must  choose  and  the  people  must 
i  lelp  themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
1  jnerlcas— to  the  eampeaino  in  the  fields,  to 
otrero  in  the  cities,  to  the  estudiante  In 
schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
the  task  ahead — call  forth  yova  strength 
I  nd  let  each  devote  his  energies  to  the  bet- 
erment  of  all,  so  that  your  children  and  our 
{  hildren  in  this  hemisphere  can  find  an  ever 
1 1cher  and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  again  transform  the  American 
(  ontlnent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolution- 
I  xy  ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the  power 
the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
■  romen — an  example  to  all  the  world  that 
:  Iberty  and  progress  walk  hand  In  hand.  Let 
once  again  awaken  our  American  revolu- 
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tion  until  it  guides  the  struggle  of  people 
everjrwhere — not  with  an  imperialism  of  force 
or  fear — but  the  rule  of  courage  and  freedom 
and  hope  for  the  future  of  man. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
view,  that  the  reduction  in  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  too  severe  in  the  case  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  opposed  the  reduction  in 
the  committee,  and  I  oppose  It  now.  It  Is 
difficult  to  specify  exactly  that  a  reduc- 
tion is  too  large  or  too  small,  or  that  none 
should  have  been  made,  unless  such  a 
large  sum  is  involved  that  commonsense 
provide  an  answer.  But  I  will  answei-  the 
argument  supporting  the  reduction. 

The  admiinistration  requested  a  $750 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  it  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  But  after  doing  so  last  year, 
the  committee  has  authorized  this  year 
$378  million,  a  reduction  of  $182  million, 
reversing  its  position. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  increase 
the  authorization  from  $578  million  to 
$650  million,  an  Increase  of  $72  million, 
and  the  approximate  amount  requested 
for  appropriations.  It  is  not  a  large  In- 
crease for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  are  special  circmnstances  related 
to  our  assistance  program  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  which  are  unique. 

I  recognize  very  well  that  the  claims 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  press  down  on 
all  of  us.  They  must  be  met  as  long  as 
Americans  fight.  The  claims  on  our  do- 
mestic economy  are  of  great  concern  to 
us.  They  too  must  be  met.  But  we  must 
remember  also  that  an  assistance  to 
Latin  America  is  in  our  interest,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  that  it  is  a  con- 
structive arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
a  peaceful  arm  of  foreign  policy. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified, 
claims  are  made  around  the  world  that 
our  attention  is  entirely  engrossed  in 
war.  I  think  it  imfortunate  if  the  Con- 
gress by  reducing  radically  its  assistance 
programs  give  support  to  the  claim  of 
belief  that  we  are  not  interested  or  In- 
terested as  much  In  the  constructive, 
peaceful  policies  which  we  have  followed 
so  long. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  other  ways 
indicating  that  our  relationship  to  Latin 
America  is  unique  and  distinct  from 
other  areas. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Itself,  while  I  do  not 
have  time  to  trace  it,  points  out  its  in- 
tended permanency  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  a  former  President  of 
Brazil,  as  I  have  read  proposed  in  a  Pan 
America  Association  In  1960,  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  2  addition- 
al minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Congress  enacted, 
in  I960,  the  Latin  American  Develop- 
ment Act  supporting  the  alms  and  pro- 
grams which  the  present  bill  supports 
but  which  the  committee  has  cut. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  President  of  Brazil.  Who  was 
it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  First.  Then  it  was  a 
part  of  our  basic 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Kubitschek. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  has  happened 
to  him? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  has  had  all  his 
political  rights  removed;  has  he  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  so,  but  I  am  not 
speaking  of  one  man.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
concept,  of  the  position  of  our  coimtry, 
under  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson,  a  posi- 
tion which  fostered,  and  joined  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress. The  Congress  encouraged  It  by  its 
act  In  1960,  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance. We  have  an  important  relationship 
with  Latin  America  which  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  should  not  back  away 
from. 

It  is  important  to  our  security.  We 
would  hope  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  those  countries  would  im- 
prove so  that  they  would  become  eco- 
nomically viable,  that  they  would  be- 
come more  secure,  and  that  the  living 
and  social  condition  of  their  people  would 
improve. 

Advances  have  been  made  In  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions.  This 
cannot  be  challenged.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
should  continue  to  support  the  Alliance 
as  generously  as  we  can.  I  do  not  think 
the  request  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  unreasonable. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  and  challenge  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  for  the  future  of  the 
Alliance.  I  give  it  my  support,  and  I  very 
much  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agreed  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  srield  2  minutes  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  reasons  which  are  rather 
specially  related  to  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  for  a  very  long  time  now. 
Hence  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  my 
colleague  to  yield  some  of  his  precious 
time. 

What  disturbs  me  deeply  about  this 
cut  is  that  it  Is  a  cut  in  authorization. 
This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  Many 
Members  present  are  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  including  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  The  appropriation  process  will 
take  care  of*many  of  the  arguments  being 
made  here.  We  are  pretty  sophisticated 
about  what  we  appropriate.  But  the  au- 
thorization will  be  looked  upon  in  Latin 
America  as  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  is  what  disturbs  me. 
We  are  not  saving  money  by  cutting  the 
authorization,  but  we  are  jeoEjardizlng 
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the  relationships  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Latm 
American  Republics. 

The  most  important  thing  we  should 
think  about,  far  transcending  anything 
involved  in  the  authorization,  is  imple- 
menting the  common  market  agreed  to 
at  Punta  del  Este.  That  is  the  biggest 
piece  of  self-help  they  can  engage  in 

Knowing  Latin  America  as  I  do — and  I 
respectfully  submit  I  have  worked  for 
years  with  friends  in  Latin  America  in 
trying  to  get  a  common  market  to  help 
establish  ADELA,  and  in  other  areas— I 
know  that  such  a  cut  as  this  will  have  a 
deleterious  and  discouraging  effect  in  the 
very  areas  where  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage them.  ..  ^  f  fv,„ 
The  gross  national  product  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  has  gone  up 
very  markedly.  They  have  done  well  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  effort,  and  all 
the  countries  other  than  Brazil  and 
Argentina  have  met  the  goals,  or  almost 
met  them,  which  were  set  5  or  6  years 
ago.  They  have  engaged  in  self-help. 

Conditions  in  Latin  America  have 
changed  materially,  as  evidenced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  speeches  in  previous 
years  on  the  floor  with  respect  to  mter- 
est  rates  and  other  deficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses, but  have  not  been  heard  this  year. 
The  fundamental  point  is  that  the  big 
target  now  is  the  common  market.  It  is 
indispensable  to  our  country  and  the  fu- 
ture and  security  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  ,  .    .v.  ^ 

The  Latin  Americans  complain  that  we 
have  our  eye  on  Eui-ope  and  on  Asia,  and 
the  personal  sensibilities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  all  important. 

So,  to  my  mind,  the  decisive  argument 
for  this  amendment  is  that,  the  Latin 
Americans  having  taken  us  at  our  word 
as  to  what  they  consider  the  author- 
ization to  be,  we  must  keep  our  word, 
knowing  that,  in  terms  of  the  purse,  that 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  appropriation 
process.  ,  .     .  . 

For  that  reason.  I  was  honored  to  join 
my  colleague  [  Mr .  Kennedy  1 . 

I  think  I  know  the  implications  in 
Latin  America  of  what  we  do.  In  Latin 
America  the  personal  relationship  is  all 
important.  The  knowledge  that  they  can 
rely  on  one  and  take  his  word  and  that 
he  is  consistent  in  his  policy  Is  all  Im- 
portant. We  are  not  dealing  with  great 
bodies  of  public  opinion  there,  or  great 
bodies  of  Individuals.  We  are  deaUng 
with    presidents.    They    have    centered 
around  them  the  whole  following  and 
the  conviction  of  their  countries.  It  Is 
critically  important  that  we  make  them 
feel  that  we  honor  them.  So  close  to  the 
time  when  we  have  gotten  a  commit- 
ment from  them  with  respect  to  the 
common  market,  it  would  do  great  dam- 
age. It  would  dent  our  relationships,  If 
we  regressed  on  the  authorization  figure 
that  we  had  set  last  year,  and  to  which 
they  looked  to  us  as  the  extent  of  the 
U.S.  commitment.  I  think  that  Is  the 

decisive  point 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  iised 
the  word  "commitment."  Do  we  have  a 
commitment  from  our  Government? 
Who  entered  Into  the  commitment? 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  a  commitment. 
In  my  judgment,  to  allow  to  be  author- 
ized what  we  said  heretofore  would  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   How  did  such  a 
commitment  come  Into  being? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  authorized  It. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is  "we"? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Congress.  Last  year,  the 
Alliance  was  authorized  for  $697  million 
and  at  $750  million  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  They  had  a  right,  when  they 
read  It,  to  rely  on  it.  We  can  cut  the  ap- 
propriation three-quarters  and  It  would 
mean  nothing  at  all,  In  terms  of  Latin 
America,  as  would  cutting  the  authoriza- 
tion. _,    . 
That  Is  all  I  am  really  arguing.  That 
Is  the  temper  of  Latin  America,  and  those 
of  us  who  worked  there  very  ardently— 
at  least  I  feel  that  way— understand  that, 
and  that  Is  why  I  think  the  authorization 
request  Is  critically  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time?  ^   . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  money  Is  In  the  bill. 
The  money  is  there  to  do  the  very  things 
he  is  talking  about.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  to  do  is  add  some  more 
money,  so  that  the  AID  people  can  do 
some  things  the  ComptroUer  Generals 
report  says  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  shall 
enlarge  later  upon  the  most  recent  re- 
port from  the  GAO  on  the  AlUance  for 
Progress,  trying  to  call  attention  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  AID  people  in  han- 
dling the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  should  not  give 
them  more  money  until  we  clean  up  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the 
AID  administration  of  it. 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,    I 
yield  5   minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  body  in  my  long- 
time demonstrated  interest  and  sym- 
pathy for  Latin  America.  I  believe  my 
connection  with  It  antedates  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  Forty-five 
years  ago  I  went  to  Mexico  as  a  journalist 
representing  Collier's  and  other  pubUca- 
tlons  to  report  on  the  revolution.  My 
writings  contributed  to  change  the  then 
prevailing   attitude  of  hostility  toward 
that  really  Important,  useful  revolution, 
as  a  result  of  which  Mexico  has  become 
the  outstanding  example  of  self-help  and 
progress    among    the    Latln-Amencan 

countries.  ..    ^.i.    tto 

In  1933  I  was  the  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  Seventh  Inter-Amen- 
can  Conference  where  we  launched 
Roosevelt's  good-neighbor  policy. 

Two  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  made  a  study  of  the  AID 
program  In  five  Latin  American  coun- 
trleo.  I  regret  what  I  found  and  what  I 
reported  on  the  best  of  those  countries, 
Chile  Is  found  in  a  Senate  document,  con- 
sisting of  229  pages,  entitled  "U.S.  For- 
eign Aid  In  Action,  a  Case  Study." 

We  selected  Chile  because,  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries.  It  was 
the  one  that  had  the  most  favorable  pre- 


disposition toward  success.  It  Is  a  couri- 
try  that  Is  ethnically  homogeneous;  It  Is 
a  country  that  Is  more  democratic  than 
others;  It  was  free  from  oppression  and 
the  curse  of  dictatorship  which  bedevils 
so  many  other  countries;  It  had  an  en- 
lightened President  and  an  enlightened 
democratic  legislature. 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  a  large  part 
of  the  AID  money  sent  there  was  wasted ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  Inevitable  that  less 
money  would  do  a  far  better  job  for  the 
AlUance  for  Progress  than  the  amount 
we  are  proposing  to  pour  In.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  we  are  giv- 
ing more  money,  through  this  bill,  than 
the  executive  has  asked  for. 

There  is  another  aspect,  which  I  shall 
not  discuss  In  detail.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  read 
some  extracts  from  an  article  by  Eduardo 
Frel  Montalva.  the  President  of  Chile, 
published  last  April  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  not  achieving  Its 
objectives,  that  after  5  years  land  re- 
form has  barely  been  started,  that  taxa- 
tion is  lacking,  and  that  the  program 
is  bogging  down  because  of  the  way  our 
funds  are  being  misused.  I  recommend 
a  reading  of  President  Frei's  article 
which  coming  from  an  outstanding 
Latin  American  merits  our  attention. 

There   is   another   aspect.   When   the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  tells  about 
the  deleterious  effects  on  Latin  America 
if  we  fall  to  add  these  additional  $70 
millions.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  deleterious  effect  upon  the  American 
people  of  being  asked  to  cut  and  cut  and 
cut  on  our  domestic  programs,  our  aid 
to  education,  our  aid  to  health,  our  slum 
clearance    and    resource    development, 
our  pollution  abatement,  our  war   on 
poverty,  our  war  on  crime,  housing,  slum 
clearance,   highway  construction,  flood 
control,  all  the  fine  programs  so  bril- 
liantly enacted  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
thereby  promised  to  the  American  people. 
Those  needed  and  overdue  domestic  proj- 
ects are  going  down  the  drain  at  the 
same  time  we  are  being  asked  to  give 
more  money  to  Latin  America,  which  has 
done  little  to  cooperate  with  this  Allanza 
program  and  is  doing  almost  nothing  to- 
ward self-help.  I  certainly  object  with  the 
President  asking  for  a  10-percent  surtax, 
for  us  to  go  ahead  and  Increase  expendi- 
tures abroad.  I  think  it  is   positively 
shocking.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  that  at  aU.  I  think 
it  will  have  a  far  more  deleterious  effect 
upon    the    American    people    if  /J^ese 
amendments  are  agreed  to  than  if  they 
are  voted  down,  as  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be.  ^^.^^xro      mtk,. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  „     .j     <.    t 

Mr     FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 

yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Oregon.  . .     .,   ,        ,     „ 

Mr.  MORSiE.  Mr.  President.  I  spoke  a 
few  moments  ago  about  the  latest  criti- 
cal report  of  the  GAO  in  regard  to  tlie 
administration  of  foreign  aid.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  the  stack  of  reports  from 
the  GAO  criticizing  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  foreign  aid  by  AID  is  very  high.  The 
latest  one.  which  I  wish  to  refer  to, 
follows.  ,^  ..  _. 

The  report  by  the  GAO  shows  that 
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m  kte  goal  must  be  a  basic  educaUon.  for  aU 
w!  to  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  cotne  to 
tt  e  Uefenae  of  any  American  nation  whose 
IE  aependence  U  endangered.  Aa  It*  confl- 
d.  nee  m  the  coUectlve  security  system  of  the 
OKS  spread*.  It  will  be  possible  to  devote 
tl  e  constructive  use  a  major  share  of  those 
resources  now  spent  on  the  Instruments  of 
w  ir.  Even  now,  aa  the  government  of  CiiUe 
h  18  said,  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  fljst 
t<  ward  sensible  llmltaUons  of  arms.  And  the 
n  sw  generation  of  military  leaders  has  shown 
a  1  Increasing  awareness  that  armies  cannot 

0  ily  defend  their  countries— they  can,  as  we 
hive  learned  through  our  own  Corps  of 
B  aglneera,  they  can  help  to  build  them. 

Tenth,  we  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin 
A  merica  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of 
lite  and  culture  In  the  United  States.  We 
E  eed  teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
aid  tradition,  opportunities  for  our  young 
J  Bople  to  study  in  your  universities,  access  to 
yjur  music,  your  art,  and  the  thought  of 
jaur  great  philosophers.  For  we  itnow  we 

1  ave  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
splrltxial  and  InteUectual  lUe  to  the  people 
(f  the  United  States— and  contribute  to 
1  nderstandlng  and  mutual  respect  among 
t  tie  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  steps  such  aa  these,  we  propose  to 

<  tanplete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas,  to 

1  ulld  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 

]  or  a  suitable  standard  of  living,  and  all  can 

1  Ive  out  their  lives  In  dignity  and  In  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal  political  freedom  must 

I  ^company  material   progress.    Our  Alliance 

]  or  Progresa  la  an  Alliance  of  free  govem- 

;  oentB.  and  it  must  work  to  eliminate  tyranny 

:  rom  a  hemisphere  In  which  it  has  no  right- 

■ul  place.  Therefore  let  us  express  our  special 

:  rlendshlp  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the 

Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope  they  will 

I  oon  rejoin  the  society  of  free  men,  uniting 

rtth  us  In  common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
;)anied  by  social  change.  For  unless  necessary 
loclal  reforms.  Including  land  and  tax  reform, 
ire  freely  made^unless  we  broaden  the  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people— unless  the 
jreat  t"""  of  Americans  share  In  Increasing 
prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our  revolution, 
BUT  dream,  and  our  freedom  will  fall.  But  we 
sail  for  social  change  by  free  men— change 
In  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  of 
BoUvar  and  San  Martin — not  change  which 
leeka  to  Impose  on  men  tyrannies  which  we 
cast  out  a  centiuy  and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto 
la  what  It  has  always  been — progress,  yes. 
tyiaimy   no—jyrogreso   si,   Urania   no! 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
wlthm — the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
ing baae  of  material  advance — where,  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  Its  own  traditions,  each 
nation  Is  free  to  follow  its  own  path  towards 
progress. 

The  completion  of  our  task  will,  of  course, 
require  the  efforts  of  aU  governments  of  our 
hemiapbere.  But  the  efforts  of  govemmenta 
alone  will  never  be  enoiigh.  In  the  end,  the 
people  must  choose  and  the  people  must 
help  themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Americas — to  the  eampesino  in  the  fields,  to 
the  obrero  In  the  cities,  to  the  estudiante  In 
the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — call  forth  your  strength 
and  let  each  devote  his  energies  to  the  bet- 
terment of  all,  so  that  your  children  and  o\ir 
children  In  this  hemisphere  can  find  an  ever 
richer  and  a  freer  life. 

liet  UB  once  again  transform  the  American 
continent  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolution- 
ary Ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
women — an  example  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty  and  progress  walk  hand  in  hand.  Let 
us  once  again  awaken  our  American  revolu- 
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tlon  untU  It  guides  the  struggle  of  people 
everywhere — not  with  an  imperialism  of  force 
or  fear— but  the  riUe  of  courage  and  freedom 
and  hope  for  the  future  of  man. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
view,  that  the  reduction  in  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  too  severe  in  the  case  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  opposed  the  reduction  In 
the  committee,  and  I  oppose  it  now.  It  is 
difficult  to  specify  exactly  that  a  reduc- 
tion is  too  large  or  too  small,  or  that  none 
should  have  been  made,  unless  such  a 
large  sum  is  involved  that  commonsense 
provide  an  answer.  But  I  will  answei-  the 
argument  supporting  the  reduction. 

The  administration  requested  a  $750 
million  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  it  was  authorized  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  But  after  doing  so  last  year, 
the  committee  has  authorized  this  year 
$578  million,  a  reductiop  of  $182  million, 
reversing  its  position. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would  increase 
the  authorization  from  $578  million  to 
$650  million,  an  increase  of  $72  million, 
and  the  approximate  amount  requested 
for  appropriations.  It  is  not  a  large  in- 
crease for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  are  special  circumstances  related 
to  our  assistance  program  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  which  are  unique. 

1  recognize  very  well  that  the  claims 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  press  down  on 
all  of  us.  They  must  be  met  as  long  as 
Americans  figiit.  The  claims  on  our  do- 
mestic economy  are  of  great  concern  to 
us.  They  too  must  be  met.  But  we  must 
remember  also  that  an  assistance  to 
Latin  America  is  in  our  interest,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  that  it  is  a  con- 
structive arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
a  peaceful  arm  of  foreign  policy. 

While  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified, 
claims  are  made  around  the  world  that 
our  attention  is  entirely  engrossed  in 
war.  I  think  it  unfortunate  if  the  Con- 
gress by  reducing  radically  its  assistance 
programs  give  support  to  the  claim  of 
belief  that  we  are  not  Interested  or  In- 
terested as  much  in  the  constructive, 
peaceful  policies  which  we  have  followed 
so  long. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  other  ways 
indicating  that  our  relationship  to  Latin 
America  is  unique  and  distinct  from 
other  areas. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  itself,  while  I  do  not 
have  time  to  trace  it,  points  out  its  in- 
tended permanency  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  a  former  President  of 
Brazil,  as  I  have  read  proposed  in  a  Pan 
America  Association  in  1960.  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  2  addition- 
al minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Congress  enacted, 
in  1960,  the  Latin  American  Develop- 
ment Act  supporting  the  aims  and  pro- 
grams which  the  present  bill  supports 
but  which  the  committee  has  cut. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidwit,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  President  of  Brazil.  Who  was 

it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  First.  Then  it  was  a 
part  of  our  basic 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  was  it? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Kubitschek. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  has  happened 
to  him? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  has  had  all  his 
political  rights  removed;  has  he  not? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  so.  but  I  am  not 
speaking  of  one  man.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
concept,  of  the  position  of  our  country, 
under  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson,  a  posi- 
tion which  fostered,  and  Joined  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress. The  Congress  encouraged  it  by  its 
act  In  1960,  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance. We  have  an  important  relationship 
with  Latin  America  which  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  should  not  back  away 
from. 

It  is  important  to  our  security.  We 
would  hope  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  those  countries  would  im- 
prove so  that  they  would  become  eco- 
nomically viable,  that  they  would  be- 
come more  secure,  and  that  the  living 
and  social  condition  of  their  people  would 
improve. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions.  This 
cannot  be  challenged.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
should  continue  to  support  the  Alliance 
as  generously  as  we  can.  I  do  not  think 
the  request  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  unreasonable. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  and  challenge  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  for  the  future  of  the 
Alliance.  I  give  it  my  support,  and  I  very 
much  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.   Mr.    President,   I 
agreed  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  him. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  reasons  which  are  rather 
speciaUy  related  to  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  for  a  very  long  time  now. 
Hence  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  my 
colleague  to  yield  some  of  his  precious 
time. 

What  disturbs  me  deeply  about  this 
cut  is  that  it  Is  a  cut  in  authorization. 
This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  Many 
Members  present  are  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  including  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  .  The  appropriation  process  will 
take  care  of  many  of  the  arguments  being 
made  here.  We  are  pretty  sophisticated 
about  what  we  appropriate.  But  the  au- 
thorization will  be  looked  upon  in  Latin 
America  as  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  This  is  what  disturbs  me. 
We  are  not  saving  money  by  cutting  the 
authorization,  but  we  are  jeopardizing 
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the  relationships  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Latin 
American  Republics. 

The  most  Important  thing  we  should 
think  about,  far  transcending  anything 
involved  in  the  authorization,  is  imple- 
menting the  common  market  agreed  to 
at  Punta  del  Este.  That  is  the  biggest 
piece  of  self-help  they  can  engage  in. 

Knowing  Latin  America  as  I  do — and  I 
respectfully  submit  I  have  worked  for 
years  with  friends  in  Latin  America  in 
trjring  to  get  a  common  market  to  help 
establish  ADELA,  and  in  other  areas— I 
know  that  such  a  cut  as  this  will  have  a 
deleterious  and  discouraging  effect  in  the 
very  areas  where  I  believe  we  should  en- 
courage them. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  has  gone  up 
very  markedly.  They  have  done  well  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  effort,  and  all 
the  countries  other  than  Brazil  and 
Argentina  have  met  the  goals,  or  almost 
met  them,  which  were  set  5  or  6  years 
ago.  They  have  engaged  in  self-help. 

Conditions  in  Latin  America  have 
changed  materially,  as  evidenced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  speeches  in  previous 
years  on  the  floor  with  respect  to  mter- 
est  rates  and  other  deficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses, but  have  not  been  heard  this  year. 
The  fundamental  point  is  that  the  big 
target  now  is  the  common  market.  It  is 
indispensable  to  our  country  and  the  fu- 
ture and  security  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  ,  .    .v.  ^ 

The  Latin  Americans  complain  that  we 
have  our  eye  on  Em-ope  and  on  Asia,  and 
the  personal  sensibilities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  all  important. 

So,  to  my  mind,  the  decisive  argument 
for  this  amendment  is  that,  the  Latin 
Americans  having  taken  us  at  our  word 
as  to  what  they  consider  the  author- 
ization to  be,  we  must  keep  our  word, 
knowing  that,  in  terms  of  the  purse,  that 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  appropriation 
process.  .  . 

For  that  reason,  I  was  honored  to  join 
my  colleague  tMr.KENNEDYL 

I  think  I  know  the  implications  in 
Latin  America  of  what  we  do.  In  Latin 
America  the  personal  relationship  Is  all 
important.  The  knowledge  that  they  can 
rely  on  one  and  take  his  word  and  that 
he  is  consistent  in  his  policy  is  all  im- 
portant. We  are  not  dealing  with  great 
bodies  of  public  opinion  there,  or  great 
bodies  of  individuals.  We  are  dealing 
with    presidents.    They    have    centered 
around  them  the  whole  following  and 
the  conviction  of  their  countries.  It  is 
criticaUy  important  that  we  make  them 
feel  that  we  honor  them.  So  close  to  the 
time  when  we  have  gotten  a  commit- 
ment from  them  with  respect  to  the 
common  market,  it  would  do  great  dam- 
age, it  would  dent  our  relationships,  If 
we  regressed  on  the  authorization  figure 
that  we  had  set  last  year,  and  to  which 
they  looked  to  us  as  the  extent  of  the 
U.S.  commitment.  I  think  that  Is  the 

decisive  point 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  "commitment."  Do  we  have  a 
commitment  from  our  Oovemment? 
Who  entered  into  the  commitment? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  a  commitment, 
in  my  judgment,  to  allow  to  be  author- 
ized what  we  said  heretofore  would  be 
authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How   did  such   a 
commitment  come  into  being? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  authorized  It. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  Is  "we"? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Congress.  Last  year,  the 
AlUance  was  authorized  for  $697  million 
and  at  $750  mUlion  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  They  had  a  right,  when  they 
read  it,  to  rely  on  it.  We  can  cut  the  ap- 
propriation three-quarters  and  it  would 
mean  nothing  at  all,  in  terms  of  Latin 
America,  as  would  cutting  the  authoriza- 
tion. .        _,    . 
That  is  all  I  am  really  argmng.  That 
is  the  temper  of  Latin  America,  and  those 
of  us  who  worked  there  very  ardently— 
at  least  I  feel  that  way — understand  that, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  the  authorization 
request  Is  critically  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time?  ^    . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  money  is  in  the  bill. 
The  money  Is  there  to  do  the  very  things 
he  is  talking  about.  But  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  to  do  is  add  some  more 
money,  so  that  the  AID  people  can  do 
some  things  the  Comptroller  Generals 
report  says  ought  to  be  stopped.  I  shall 
enlarge  later  upon  the  most  recent  re- 
port from  the  GAO  on  the  AlUance  for 
Progress,  trying  to  call  attention  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  AID  people  In  han- 
dling the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
That  is  why  I  say  we  should  not  give 
them  more  money  until  we  clean  up  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the 
AID  administration  of  it. 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,   I 
yield   5   minutes   to   the  Senator   from 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  body  in  my  long- 
time demonstrated  interest  and  sym- 
pathy for  Latin  America.  I  beUeve  my 
connection  with  it  antedates  that  of  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  Forty-five 
years  ago  I  went  to  Mexico  as  a  journalist 
representing  Collier's  and  other  pubUca- 
tions  to  report  on  the  revolution.  My 
writings  contributed  to  change  the  then 
prevailing  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
that  really  important,  useful  revolution, 
as  a  result  of  which  Mexico  has  become 
the  outstanding  example  of  self-help  and 
progress    among    the    Latin-American 
countries. 

In  1933  I  was  the  adviser  to  the  U.b. 
delegation  at  the  Seventh  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  where  we  launched 
Roosevelt's  good-neighbor  policy. 

Two  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  made  a  study  of  the  AID 
program  in  five  Latin  American  coun- 
trie.s  I  regret  what  I  found  and  what  I 
reported  on  the  best  of  those  countries, 
Chile  Is  foimd  In  a  Senate  document,  con- 
siding  of  229  pages,  entitled  "U.S.  For- 
eign Aid  in  Action,  a  Case  Study." 

We  selected  Chile  because,  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries,  it  was 
the  one  that  had  the  most  favorable  pre- 


disposition toward  success.  It  Is  a  coun- 
try that  Is  ethnically  homogeneous;  It  Is 
a  country  that  Is  more  democratic  than 
others;  it  was  free  from  oppression  and 
the  curse  of  dictatorship  which  bedevils 
so  many  other  countries;  It  had  an  en- 
lightened President  and  an  enlightened 
democratic  legislature. 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  a  large  part 
of  the  AID  money  sent  there  was  wasted; 
and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  less 
money  would  do  a  far  better  job  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  than  the  amount 
we  are  proposing  to  pour  In.  It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  we  are  giv- 
ing more  money,  through  this  bill,  than 
the  executive  has  asked  for. 

There  is  another  aspect,  which  I  shall 
not  discuss  in  detail.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  read 
some  extracts  from  an  article  by  Eduardo 
Frel  Montalva,  the  President  of  Chile, 
published  last  April  in  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  which  he  points  out  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  not  achieving  Its 
objectives,  that  after  5  years  land  re- 
form has  barely  been  started,  that  taxa- 
tion Is  lacking,  and  that  the  program 
Is  bogging  down  because  of  the  way  our 
funds  are  being  misused.  I  recommend 
a  reading  of  President  Frel's  article 
which  coming  from  an  outstanding 
Latin  American  merits  our  attention. 

There   is   another   aspect.   When   the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  tells  about 
the  deleterious  effects  on  Latin  America 
if  we  fail  to  add  t).ese  additional  $70 
millions,  I  would  likf  to  call  attention  to 
the  deleterious  effect  upon  the  American 
people  of  being  asked  to  cut  and  cut  and 
cut  on  our  domestic  programs,  our  aid 
to  education,  our  aid  to  health,  our  slum 
clearance    and    resource    development, 
our   pollution   abatement,   our   war   on 
poverty,  our  war  on  crime,  housing,  slum 
clearance,   highway  construction,  flood 
control,  all  the  fine  programs  so  bril- 
liantly enacted  In  the  89th  Congress  and 
thereby  promised  to  the  American  people. 
Those  needed  and  overdue  domestic  proj  - 
ects  are  going  down  the  drain  at  the 
same  time  we  are  being  asked  to  give 
more  money  to  Latin  America,  which  has 
done  little  to  cooperate  with  this  Allanza 
program  and  Is  doing  almost  nothing  to- 
ward self-help.  I  certainly  object  with  the 
President  asking  for  a  10-percent  surtax, 
for  us  to  go  ahead  and  increase  expendi- 
tures abroad.  I  think  It  Is  positively 
shocking.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  that  at  aU.  I  think 
It  win  have  a  far  more  deleterious  effect 
upon    the    American    people    If    these 
amendments  are  agreed  to  than  if  they 
are  voted  down,  as  the  pending  amend- 
ment should  be.  ..^^^tt-td        ^xrv,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  „      .j     *.    t 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  . ,     ^   ,        ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  a 
few  moments  ago  about  the  latest  criti- 
cal report  of  the  GAO  In  regard  to  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  the  stack  of  reports  from 
the  GAO  criticizing  the  administraUon 
of  foreign  aid  by  AID  is  very  high.  The 
latest  one.  which  I  wish  to  refer  to, 
follows.  .  _     .       .  *!,„♦ 

The  report  by  the  OAO  shows  that 
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Airt  and  the  Alliance  made  little,  or  in- 
Bu£  iclent  effort  to  find  other  sources  of 
loa  I  money  for  borrowing  nations,  al- 
though  AID  is  supposed  to  be  the  loan 
agency  of  last  resort.  I  quote  from  the 
rep  art: 

C  UP  examination  of  35  loans  totaling 
abc  at  »347  million  made  by  AID  to  15  Latin 
American  countries  during  calendar  years 
196  I  tbrougb  1965  showed  that,  on  the  ma- 
jorl  ty  of  these  loans,  the  records  In  regard  to 
An  's  determinations  did  not  demonstrate 
tha  t  AID  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
borrowers'  ablUty  to  obtain  financing  from 
oth  Bp  free  world  sources  prior  to  the  authorl- 
3sat  on  of  these  loans  by  AID. 

\  re  found  that,  with  the  exception  of 
for  oal  solicitation  of  the  Eximbank's  Inter- 
st  in  33  of  the  35  loans,  there  was  no  formal 
AH  •  or  loan  recipients  to  solicit  other  free 
woi  id  sources  of  finance.  Including  private 
aoi  rces  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
lac  t  of  documentation,  we  were  unable  to 
del  ermine  whether  Informal  solicitations 
wei  e  made.  .  .  . 

1  [oreover.  If  AID  loans  are  made  when 
fin  indng  from  other  free  world  sources  can 
be  jbtalned.  loan  funds  may  not  be  available 
to  tielp  other  applicants  who  are  solely  de- 
pei  ident  on  AID  for  financial  assistance,  or, 
If  I  uch  funds  are  not  needed  elsewhere,  AID'S 
ful  ure  appropriations  can  be  reduced. 

I  >n  the  basis  of  the  results  of  our  review. 
concluded  that  (1)  AID  In  Washington 
not  adeqxiately  document  any  efforts 
!  to  obtain  financing  from  these  sources, 
(2  AID  Missions  did  not  take  reasonable 
ac  Ions  to  ensure  that  adequate  efforts  were 
mi  de  by  loan  recipients  to  obtain  financing 
f n  m  other  free  world  sources,  (3)  AID  Mis- 
Blc  Qfl  did  not  document  any  efforts  made  to 
Ob  Aln  financing  from  other  free  world 
B(T  trcea,  and  (4)  procedure  and  Instructions 
1«  lied  by  AID  for  determining  financing 
av  lilable  from  other  free  world  sources  were 
In  Ld#quat«  and  should  be  clarified  and 
sti  engthened. 


we 
dl( 
mi  de 


This  Is  the  type  of  report  we  get  from 
tt  B  Comptroller  General  in  regard  to  the 
Is  ifQciency  and  maladministration  of 
A  D  time  and  time  again,  as  a  result  of 
the  investigations  that  the  Comptroller 
G  sneral  makes  around  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
«<  or's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  addi- 
ti>nal  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  report  goes  on  to 
SI  y  that  although  US.  officials  testify  to 
ci  ingressional  committees  that  it  is  their 
p  )llcy  to  make  loans  only  as  a  lender-of- 
h  st-resort,  the  Government  Accounting 
Cfflce  found  the  policy  was  only  hap- 
h  izard.  Its  documentation  refers  to  what 
II  calls  AID-initiated  loans,  for  which  no 
t  ee  world  alternative  sources  were 
s  tught  at  all. 

I  conclude  my  argument  by  saying  we 
c  mnot,  in  my  opinion,  justify  increasing 
t  lese  amounts  for  foreign  aid  proposed 
i:  I  this  amendment  and  others  yet  to  be 
olered,  and  then  say  to  the  American 
tixpayers,  "We  are  going  to  raise  your 
t  ixes  by  a  10-percent  surtax  Increase." 
T  he  American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
t  e  protected  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
£te  this  afternoon  from  amendments 
1  rhich  cannot  be  justified  in  the  interests 
<f  the  financial  rights  of  the  American 
^xpayers. 

We  are  giving  to  Latin  America,  in  the 
dommlttee  bill.  |70  million  more  than  was 


appropriated  last  year.  I  say  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly generous,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  say  to  our  Latin  American  friends, 
'Come  on,  now,  and  keep  the  commit^ 
ment  that  Is  involved  on  your  part,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  programs 
that  we  are  willing  to  help  you  with, 
that  the  President  talked  about  at 
Punta  del  Este." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
shall  only  take  a  moment.  I  simply  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  facts. 

Here  we  are  giving  $70  million  more, 
by  this  bill,  than  they  had  in  appropria- 
tions last  year.  Do  not  forget,  further- 
more, that  we  recently  reported  from 
that  committee  a  bill  carrying  $900  mil- 
lion for  Latin  America,  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  That  is  in  addition  to 
what  Is  in  this  bill.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
think  we  felt  justified,  among  other  rea- 
sons which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
mentioned  about  our  own  problems,  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  giving  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  $900  million.  We  have 
authorized  it;  that  is,  I  am  assuming 
that  Congress  will  approve  it,  to  help 
Latin  America.  I  think  that  is  a  prefer- 
able way. 

I  think  It  is  better  administered  In 
many  respects.  It  establishes  programs 
and  procedures  in  which  they  partici- 
pate over  a  longer  period.  I  think  it  is 
a  sounder  way  in  which  to  do  it.  It  has 
$3  million  for  3  years. 

That  bill  has  been  reported,  and  the 
bill  will  be  taken  up,  I  understand,  after 
the  pending  bill  has  been  disposed  of. 
However,  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
feel  that  we  must  continue  this  program 
at  the  existing  level  in  view  of  all  these 
other  circumstances  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  mentioned — the  failure  in 
Vietnam,  the  reluctance  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  trim  our  costs  in  Europe  be- 
cause they  insist  on  keeping  the  troops 
there,  and  our  domestic  problems  in  De- 
troit and  elsewhere. 

I  think  that  the  committee  bill  is  very 
sound,  and  it  is  all  that  I  can  support. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
gument made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  that  certain  programs  will  have 
to  be  sacrificed  unless  this  amount  is  al- 
lowed. Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  certain  programs — certainly  not 
the  ones  he  mentioned.  Those  are  the 
most  popular  ones. 

It  is  the  ciistom  of  the  AID  people  to 
say  that  the  most  popular  programs  will 
be  the  ones  to  be  cut.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  setup  to  assure  any  such 
cuts.  They  have  plenty  of  money  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  reported  with  which 
to  carry  out  those  particular  programs. 
The  AID  people  have  picked  out  the 
most  popular  programs  and  say:  "This 
Is  what  we  will  sacrifice." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Within  the  discretion 
of  the  AID  agency,  they  can  carry  out 
those  programs  if  they  desire  to  do  so 
with  the  available  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  they  can  sacrifice 
others. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rGCt 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  un- 
derstand that  from  the  amoimt  of  money 
to  be  provided  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  41  percent  will  be  ex- 
pended In  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  are  Illustra- 
tive programs.  The  programs  do  not  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  They  can  vary  the 
amount  appropriated  in  any  way  they 

want.  

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  But  as 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  there  is  41  percent  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  18  percent  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  4  percent  in  the  field  of 
health.  Therefore,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  of  the  money  that  Is  going  into  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  would  be 
In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  education, 
and  health.  The  rest  of  it  would  consist 
of  17  percent  for  industry  and  direct 
assistance  to  private  enterprise,  10  per- 
cent for  transportation  and  power,  3  per- 
cent for  labor,  public  administration,  and 
public  safety,  3  percent  for  community 
development  and  housing,  and  3  per- 
cent for  general  programs. 

These  are  all  important  areas.  I  do 
not  know  where  AID  will  get  the  money 
for  the  expanded  programs  discussed  at 
Punta  del  Este  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed.  Indeed, 
AID  has  informed  me  that  this  amend- 
ment is  crucial  because  there  is  no  other 
source  from  which  the  money  for  ex- 
panded educational  and  agricultural 
efforts  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  broad 
illustration  as  to  the  areas  that  we  think 
are  Important.  The  actual  program  is 
stUl  at  their  complete  disposal. 

Many  of  the  so-called  projects  have 
not  been  developed  at  all.  This  is  some- 
thing that  they  dream  up.  This  kind  of 
overall  program  has  been  emphasized, 
but  after  this  money  is  appropriated, 
they  have  discretion  to  put  it  where  they 
Uke. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  amendment, 
and  my  reasons  for  doing  so  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  1966  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  read  what  the  committee  members 
said  with  respect  to  the  1966  foreign 
aid  program: 

Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
when  it  comes  to  apportioning  the  war's  fi- 
nancial coet  among  Federal  activities.  Belt 
tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not  be 
restricted  to  domestic  programs,  but  should 
Include  our  foreign  aid  programs  as  well. 
American  citizens  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  accept  reductions  In  programs  which  affect 
their  daily  lives,  see  their  taxes  Increase, 
war  cost  spiral  while  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram remains  unaffected. 

How  can  we  vote  to  reduce  domestic 
services  and  increase  foreign  services? 
How  can  we  do  that  and,  in  addition, 
vote  for  new  taxes? 

There  must  be  a  belt  tightening.  Shall 
we  do  this  only  at  home,  or  shall  we  also 
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do  it  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  will  end  with  one  comment  that 
I  think  is  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  talks  about  these  precise 
divisions  and  leaves  the  impression  that 
these  are  projects  that  form  a  very 
large  part  of  this  program  and  reflect 
in  the  balance-of-pajmients  problem.  In 
other  words,  if  they  buy  too  many  Cadil- 
lacs, they  must  pay  for  them.  So,  this 
money  goes  into  what  is  called  program- 
ing. It  is  budget  support  in  one  sense, 
but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the 
budget.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  not  in  any 
project  that  is  mentioned  here  at  all. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 

remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  in  answer  to  what 
has  been  said  that  I  believe  the  Alliance 
funds  have  on  the  whole  been  utilized 
well  in  the  past.  I  think  most  programs 
under  the  Alliance  have  been  well 
worth-.;hile. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
state  that  there  have  not  been  any  self- 
help  programs  established  in  Latin 
America. 

I  have  seen,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  seen,  self-help 
programs  there.  After  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  this  year,  Chile  established 
a  major  self-help  program  In  the  field 
of  land  reform. 

The  money  that  we  would  make  avail- 
able imder  my  amendment   would  be 
most  useful  and  would  be  put  to  worth-  ' 
while  uses. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows, 
when  we  talk  about  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  health,  the  differ- 
ence that  these  funds  would  make  in  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  children. 
This  money  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
«uch  an  expenditure  would  be  worth 
while.  In  addition,  it  would  be  in  our  own 
self-interest  to  do  it. 

We  in  the  United  States  cannot  sur- 
vive on  our  island  of  affluence  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  degradation  and 
poverty,  an  ocean  of  people  who  feel 
that  there  is  no  hope  or  future  In  their 
lives. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing now  which  would  be  effective. 
What  we  do  now  can  make  a  major  dif- 
ference a  decade  or  two  decades  from 
now.  What  we  do  now  can  make  a  major 
difference  in  what  the  world  will  look 
like  10  or  20  years  from  now. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  knows,  we  went 
through  a  crisis  in  October  of  1962.  We 
were  prepared  at  that  period  to  call  for 
an  Invasion  of  Cuba  because  the  Com- 
munists had  placed  missiles  in  Cuba. 

As  that  episode  Indicates,  there  is  far 
too  great  a  potential  for  pollticia  insta.- 


blllty  in  Latin  America.  Almost  all  of 
the  Latin  countries  have  the  potential 
of  becoming  so  unstable  that  they  would 
accept  a  Communist  government. 

Communist  China  has  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  She  may  decide  10 
years  from  now  to  put  missiles  in  Latin 
America. 

It  would  be  of  tremendous  help  if  we 
could  send  enough  aid  into  those  coun- 
tries to  be  able  to  prevent  that  kind  of  a 
situation  from  arising.  I  think  that  we 
would  be  terribly  shortsighted  if  we  did 
not  do  this. 

The  people  in  those  countries  should 
realize  that  we  are  their  friends  and  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  enable  them 
to  have  an  education.  They  should  be  able 
to  count  on  us  for  the  assistance  that  will 
lead  them  toward  the  ability  to  make  a 
decent  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

I  think  that  is  what  this  legislation  is 
about.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important— 
not  just  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  when 
he  speaks  about  self-help  the  fact  is  that 
Latin  American  country  after  Latin 
American  country  has  not  come  forward 
uith  a  self-help  program. 

Second,  if  the  Senator  seeks  to  give 
assistance  in  the  field  of  education, 
health,  agriculture,  and  housing,  It  can 
•  be  done  under  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  which  is,  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  $70  million  above  last 
year's  appropriation. 

I  want  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  get  the  money.  If  the  Senator 
has  any  doubts  as  to  the  illustrative  fig- 
ures that  have  been  used,  the  AID  people 
have  never  testified  that  these  were  the 
figures  they  were  going  to  put  into  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  and  education.  They  can 
do  it  under  the  figures  contained  in  this 
bill.  They  can  stop  budget  support.  They 
can  cut  back  on  military  support.  They 
can  stop,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  number 
of  other  ways  that  the  Senator  talks 
about,  the  waste  that  the  Government 
Accounting  Oflice  has  found  they  are 
guilty  of  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
they  are  getting. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy]  for  this  magnificent 
statement  and  for  his  continuing  and 
inspired  leadership  in  this  field. 

At  the  summit  meeting  at  Punta  del 
Este  last  April,  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  this 
hemisphere  reaffirmed  their  support  for 
the  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  which  established  the  AlUance 
for  Prepress  in  1961. 

They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  closer 
multilateral  economic  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

They  also  agreed  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  objectives  of  the  AlUance— for 


the  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  hemisphere — it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  greatly  accelerate 
all  of  our  efforts  to  develop  the  vital  agri- 
culture and  education  sectors. 

For  their  part  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions are  increasing  their  own  self-help 
measures  for  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  education.  This  is  absolutely 
necessai-y  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  all  of  their  people. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  institu- 
tional capabilities  of  the  multilateral  as- 
sistance measures  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  have  gathered  momentum  and 
have  enabled  the  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  accelerate  efforts  for  their  own 
development.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
momentum  that  has  been  established 
during  the  first  6  years  of  the  Alliance, 
the  Presidents  of  the  hemisphere  asked 
for  help.  President  Johnson  agreed  to  re- 
turn from  the  summit  meeting  at  Punta 
del  Este  an4-J^uest  of  the  Congress  an 
additional  $100\rnillion  to  support  the 
new  accelerskted  programs  for  the  devel- 
opment of  agHculture  and  education. 

The  $100  minion  fits  well  within  the 
$750  milUon  which  we  in  the  Congress 
authorized  last  year  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  would 
restore  the  $65  million  which  was  cut 
from  the  President's  fiscal  1968  appro- 
propriations  request  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  because  I  beUeve  with  him 
that  we  must  continue  to  support  the 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
support  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
which  were  multilaterally  agreed  to  at 
Punta  del  Este  In  1961. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  exph-ed,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  are  ab.sent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  ar.d 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YAnEon- 
ough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  is  paired  wiUi 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  AllottI  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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^e•w  Mexico  woxild  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
E  enator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
I  ROOKE]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official 
quMness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ViLorr]  is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
( husetts  [Mr.  Brooke!  is  paired  with  the 
{  enator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!  .  If 
1  resent  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
]  lassachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
I  *nator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
:  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  is  paired  with  the 
i;enator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottL  If 
I  resent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
:  ilexlco  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
:  rom  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
lays  53,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 38 

Inderson 

Javlts 

Moss 

3ayh 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Muskle 

Jrewster 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Nelson 

3iue 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

inark 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

:k>oper 

Magnuson 

Percy 

3rUBn 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

9arrlB 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Bart 

McGovern 

Scott 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
zeconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   275 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  275  and  ask  that  it 

The  VICE  PRESmENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  40,  amend  line  22  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "amended  (1)  by  striking  out  1967' 
and  substituting  '1968'  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  •$210,000,000'  and  substituting  '$200.- 
000.000'." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 


will  please  be  in  order.  The  attaches  will 
please  find  seats  in  the  Chamber  and  be 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  unto  himself? 

Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.   President,   I   yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  Pl-ESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  use  all  of  the  30  minutes  of  time 
that  is  allowed  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  as  far  as  my  statement  is 
concerned.  I  have  already  covered  the 
arguments  pertaining  to  this  amendment 
in  connection  with  preceding  speeches 
I  have  made  on  other  amendments.  I  do 
not  believe  in  redundancy.  I  shall  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  amendment  does 
is  to  reduce  the  figure  in  the  committee 
bill  from  $210  to  $200  million,  which 
may  seem  not  to  be  very  important  but 
reduces  the  amount  to  the  appropriation 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
cannot  hear  the  Senator,  and  the  con- 
versation is  not  among  the  attaches. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  re- 
peat :  All  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  reduce  the  amount  for  technical 
assistance  from  $210  million,  which  is 
the  figure  in  the  bill,  to  $200  million. 
It  may  be  said  that  that  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money  but  it  reduces  the  figure 
to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for 
this  year. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  yesterday  and 
today  in  my  discussion  of  other  amend- 
ments, I  do  not  think  that  we  can  jus- 
tify going  over  the  appropriation  for 
this  year.  We  guarantee  to  them,  as  far 
as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  that  we  will 
allow  them  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  we  appropriated  last  year,  as  far  as 
the  appropriation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  technical  assistance  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  in  support 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  It 
came  out  of  my  committee,  in  the  first 
place.  The  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  the  motion 
that  provided  for  the  studies  to  spend 
$150,000  that  ttie  Senate  made  available 
to  my  subcommittee  for  an  examination 
of  the  Latin  American  situation.  We  en- 
tered into  contracts  with  universities 
across  this  country  and  with  recognized 
authorities  on  Latin  America  to  make 
these  studies  for  us. 

They  were  to  find  the  facts  as  to  what 
the  situation  was  in  Latin  America,  vis- 
a-vis the  U.S.  image,  what  we  could  do 
and  should  do  to  be  of  help  to  improve 
that  image,  and  to  meet  some  of  the 
serious  situations  in  Latin  America.  They 
were  to  give  us  facts  and  their  recom- 
mendations. 

I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  and  other 
members  of  my  subcommittee  in  the  con- 
summation of  those  studies.  He  took  the 
recommendations  to  the  White  House 
with  him,  and  as  he  said  so  many  times, 


out  of  the  recommendations  of  those 
studies  came  his  announcement  of  one 
of  the  many  great  acts  of  statesmanship 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  I  consider 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  came  from. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  square  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  is  before  the  Senate  with  the 
bill.  I  cannot  find  it.  Do  we  now  have  be- 
fore  us   the   Senator's   amendment  No. 
275? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Amendment  No.  275. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  cannot  find 
the  application  of  that  language  in  line 
22  on  page  40. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
frank  with  the  Senator.  The  amendment 
was  prepared  by  the  professional  staff  of 
the  committee.  I  assume  the  citation  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
amount  in  the  bill,  and  the  date  which 
appears  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator is  the  same  as  the  date  that  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill.  That  is  what  causes  the 
confusion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  temporarily  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  ofEer  another 
amendment  until  we  can  have  the  clari- 
fication by  the  staff. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment temporarily. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  substitute  for  this  amendment  my 
amendment  in  regard  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — I  have  a  very  short 
talk,  and  since  I  am  into  it  now,  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  it — that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  briefly   outside  the 

pending  legislation.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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L.  B.  J.:   A  BOLD  AND  INNOVATIVE 
HOUSING  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  Weaver,  an- 
nounced the  start  of  an  Immediate  test 
program  to  Involve  further  the  genius  of 


private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  pubUc 
housing.  This  new  program,  a  bold  evolu- 
tion  of    the    18-month-old    "Turnkey 
pubUc  housing  experiment,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  blue-ribbon  Kaiser  com- 

The' committee,  headed  by  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser  Industries, 
Inc  .  and  consisting  of  such  distinguished 
Americans  as  George  Meany  and  Whitney 
Young  and  investment  bankers,  Gaylord 
A  Freeman  and  John  A.  McCone.  is  but 
one  of  the  many  task  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  and  most  practiced  minds  the 
President  has  commissioned  to  study  ur- 
ban housing.  And  its  recommendation  is 
but  one  in  a   series  of  proposals  that 
promise  to  revitalize  the  American  city. 
In    1965,    an    outstanding    group    of 
Americans     answered     the     President's 
call— and   after   exhaustive   study,   de- 
vised what  Is  now  known  as  the  rent 
supplement  program,  an  ingenious  plan 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  the  poor 
through  the  use  of  private  industry  and 
private  capital.  That  task  force  included 
our  present  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Robert  C.  Wood,  and  mutual 
savings  banker,  Saul  Klaman. 

A  year  later— in  1966— another  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans— includ- 
ing Kermit  Gordon,  Charles  Haar,  Rob- 
ert Wood,  and  Ben  Heineman— formu- 
lated the  model  cities  program,  an  imagi- 
native and  massive  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  problems  of 

our  cities.  .  , 

Now  we  are  moving  ahead  with  a  new 
approach  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
our  low-income  families. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Johnson  administration  inaugurated  less 
than  18  months  ago  a  new  concept  in  the 
field  of  public  housing.  This  was  Project 
Turnkey.  The  idea  was  to  cut  the  con- 
fusion, the  time  lag.  and  the  redtape  in 
planning  and  building  public  housing 
projects  by  encouraging  private  indus- 
try to  use  their  own  vast  experience  to 
devise  and  develop  their  own  projects  for 
local  public  housing  authorities— with  a 
minimum  of  interference.  What  we  have 
neglected  for  half  a  centurj-  cannot  be 
made  right  in  a  year  or  even  a  decade. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  see  these  new  de- 
velopments designed  to  come  to  grips 
squarely  and  wisely  with  the  problems 
of  urban  America,  and  I  congratulate 
the  President  and  all  who  had  a  part  in 
them. 
InsummaiT: 

This  will  not  require  any  new  laws.  We 
can  improve  the  machinery  we  have. 

Private  builders  will  build  these 
projects. 

Private  firms  will  operate  and  manage 
the  projects. 

Because  the  costs  will  be  less,  the  rents 
will  be  lower— perhaps  by  as  much  as  $15 
a  month. 

The  financing  method— bonds  issued 
by  local  authorities — will  be  attractive 
because  they  will  be  interest  free  and 
backed  by  the  Government. 

This  concept  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  there  is  ample  evidence — right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  ex- 
ample—to show  that  it  is  working,  and 


working  well.  It  is  working  in  reduced 
costs,  and  it  is  working  in  reduced  de- 
lays in  providing  low-cost  housing  where 
we  need  It  and  when  we  need  it. 

Today,  the  President  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  this  program.  Under  the 
present  "Turnkey" 'concept,  the  private 
builder  completes  his  project  imder  the 
terms  of  his  fixed-price  contract  and 
then  turns  it  over  to  the  local  housing 
authority.  Tlie  Kaiser  committee  has 
recommended  that  we  go  a  step  farther; 
that  we  keep  private  industry  involved 
by  letting  private  management  firms 
operate  the  projects  after  they  are 
completed. 

President  Johnson  has  accepted  this 
recommendation  and  has  directed  Sec- 
retary Weaver  to  begin  an  immediate 
test  program  to  determine  whether  this 
plan  will  provide  one  of  the  needed 
answers  in  this  critical  area. 

Let  me  emphasize:  This  is  a  test  pro- 
gram—an answer-seeking  program.  But 
it  does  offer  promise  of  cleaning  the 
cobwebs  out  of  the  old  public  housing 
program;  of  providing  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  public  housing  since  the 
New  Deal. 

Even  if  it  is  successful,  it  will  not  be 
an  end-all  in  itself.  But  we  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  re- 
vitalizing urban  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  written  for  the  President 
on  August  16,  1967,  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
on  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing,  relating  to  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


The  President's  CoMMrrrEE 

ON   Urban   Housing. 
Washington,  DC  Atigitst  16,  1967. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 
From:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 

At  the  outset,  you  chaiged  our  Commit- 
tee to  study  programs  that  would  stimulate 
private  enterprise  to  building  and  manage 
low-income  housing,  and  reduce  the  cost 
and  Ume  required  to  replace  substandard 
units  In  the  course  of  our  work  and,  at 
vour  request,  we  have  reviewed  a  proposaj 
of  Secretary  Weaver's  and  we  have  concluded 
that  It  deserves  prompt  attention. 

This  new  program  Is  a  variation  of  the 
"Turnkey"  public  housing  program  now  au- 
thorized. It  will  not  require  new  legislation. 

The  program  would  work  as  follows: 

1  A  private  developer  would  offer  to  build 
and  sell  to  a  local  public  housing  authority 
a  housing  development  at  a  fixed  price, 

2  The  local  public  housing  authority 
would  review  and  approve  the  site  and  the 
plans,  and  negotiate  a  purchase  price  after 
obtaining  two  appraisals. 

3  The  local  housing  authority  would 
negotiate  a  management  contract  with  pri- 
vate management— either  the  private  devel- 
oper or  some  other  entity.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment which  Is  different  from  the  present 
"Turnkey"  approach. 

4.  The  developer  would  construct  tne 
housing  project. 

5  The  local  housing  authority  would  is- 
sue tr,x  exempt  Federally-backed  local  hous- 
ing authority  bonds  to  finance  the  capital 
cost  of  the  project.  These  bonds  would  be 
sold  on  the  private  market,  which  finds  them 
attractive  because  of  the  fc^x-exempt  feature 
and  the  federal  backing. 

6  HUD  would  issue  an  annual  contribu- 
tion contract  to  cover  the  difference  between 


(a)  the  annual  cost  to  amortize  the  Invest- 
ment and  operate  the  project  and  (b)  tenant 
rentals. 

Based  upon  our  preliminary  review,  it 
appears  that,  while  this  proposal  is  not  the 
whole  answer,  it  does  have  promise  and  it 
Is  consistent  with  your  objectives  of  Involv- 
ing private  enterprise  more  deeply  In  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate-Income  families. 
If  there  Is  a  significant  recognftlon  of  the 
profit  element  In  both  construction  and 
management,  we  believe  private  enterprise 
could  be  interested  in  developing  housing 
packages  for  sale  to  local  authorities.  This 
could  substantially  Increase  the  stock  of  low- 
income  housing.  Ftirther.  private  construc- 
tion on  a  "Turnkey"  basis  would  be  likely  to 
reduce  costs  below  those  usuaUy  achieved  by 
the  process  of  preparing  detailed  pl.ms  lor 
public  bidding. 

The  private  management  concept  couM 
en'-ourage  the  development  of  a  manape- 
ment  industrv  skilled  In  handling  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  operating  low-income 
housing.  Costs  and  some  of  the  prejudice 
against  public  housing  might  be  reduced  as 
professional  management  techniques  are 
brought  to  bear  on  particular  projects.  Per- 
haps equally  as  important,  the  introduction 
of  competing  private  management  tech- 
niques might  encourage  some  flexibility  In 
the  traditional  management  approach  of  the 
local  public  housing  authorities.  This,  to- 
gether with  a  program  to  encourage  the  seU- 
off  of  public  housing  projects  to  co-ops  and 
to  private  families,  could  materially  im- 
prove conditions  in  many  of  the  public  hous- 
ing projects. 

Our  Committee  believes  this  new  program 
merits  an  immediate  pilot  effort.  We  rec- 
ommend that  HUD  proceed  under  its  ex- 
isting authoriiv  and  within  its  existing  unit 
authorizations"  to  Initiate  a  pilot  program 
based  on  the  new  approach.  This  wou.d 
provide  valuable  specific  content  to  the  pro- 
posal and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  its 
new  feature-the  negotiation  of  workab  c 
mnniigement  contracts  with  responsible 
private  entitles. 

Mr  PROXMLRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  President 
Johnson  has  devoted  more  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  our  cities  than 
any  other  President  in  our  history. 

But  the  problem  is  so  enormous,  tlie 
needs  so  great,  that  there  is  simply  no 
shortcut  to  progress.  We  are  today  trj'- 
ing  too  rebuild  cities  that  have  been  ne- 
glected for  more  than  100  years. 

We  are  trying  to  build  not  only  new 
housing,  but  pleasant  housing;  not  only 
new  communities,  but  efficient  and  at- 
tractive communities;  not  only  new  rec- 
reational areas,  but  functional  and  In- 
spiring recreational  areas. 

This  is  an  awesome  task.  And  it  is 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  rebuild- 
ing urban  America  to  serve  the  needs  oi 
the  people,  we  must  count  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  private  industry. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  Turnkey  project  announced  today  by 
President  Johnson. 

This  e.Kperimental  program  win- 
hopefully— tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
effectiveness  of  private  industry  in  the 
pubUc  housing  field.  As  we  know,  this 
program  will  allow  a  private  developer  to 
plan,  build,  and  administer  a  public  hous- 
ing project. 

We  need  more  public  housing— and  we 
need  it  fast.  But  if  these  public  housing 
projects  are  to  really  do  the  job,  they 
must  be  built  to  last.  And  by  that  I  mean 
to  be  efficient  to  people's  needs  a  decade 
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frAm    now.    And    they    must    be    well 
plknned,  effectively  managed,  and  well 

mi. 

[  commend  the  President  for  Inaugu- 
ra  ting  this  project.  All  of  us  In  Congress 
aipreciate  the  experimental  nature  of 
T  imkey,  and  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal 
at  out  the  best  utilization  of  private  in- 
di  istry  in  similar  projects  in  the  future. 

PI  ESIDSNT     JOHNSON'S     TTniNKET     PBOCRAM A 

BOLD    AND    EXCrriNG    VENTURE 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  life  then  we 
must  count  upon  the  efforts  of  all  sec- 
tors of  society,  public  and  private. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  em- 
barking on  this  bold  and  imaginative 
venture.  I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  hoping  that  this 
new  Turnkey  program  provides  new 
answers  and  insight  into  one  of  the  great 
problems  confronting  America  in  the 
1960's— the  problem  of  city  living. 


Mr.  MXJSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
U.  join  with  the  distingviished  Senator 
f  1  om  Alabama  In  expressing  my  enthusi- 
a  ;tic  support  for  the  President's  directive 
t<  day  to  begin  an  experimental  Turnkey 
p  iblic  housing  program. 

I.  too,  believe  that  this  action  today 
d'monstrates  President  Johnson's  deep 
c  (mmitment  to  rebuild  urban  America.— 
a  commitment  that  began  from  the  mo- 
ment he  assumed  the  Presidency. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
b  -gun  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  meet 
1:  ead  on  the  persistent  and  serious  prob- 
lems of  city  life  in  this  counti-y.  And 
■«'e  have  quickly  discovered  that  there 
sre  no  overnight  miracles  to  progress 
1 1  this  field. 

Sliuns  have  existed  in  our  cities  smce 
t  tie  early  1800's.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
liulldings  in  our  urban  ghettoes  that 
liave  continually  housed  generations  of 
jimericans  for  more  than  100  years. 

So  we  know  that  the  task  before  us  is 
1  mmense. 

But  we  also  know  that  there  are  many 

1  oads  to  heaven,  many  new  techniques 

hat  must  be  tried,  many  new   starts 

1  nade  to  demonstrate  what  will  and  will 

:  lot  work. 

I  believe  that  private  industi-y  has  a 
■rital  role  to  play  in  the  restoration  of 
irban  America.  All  of  us  know  that  local 
mblic  housing  authorities  leave  much 
»  be  desired  in  creating  bold  and  work- 
ible  solutions. 

The  public  housing  people  seldom 
possess  the  kind  of  talent  and  energy 
lecessary  for  the  kind  of  projects  we 
ill  want  for  the  urban  poor.  And  it  is 
anall  wonder  that  they  function  at  all- 
faced  as  they  are  with  mountains  of  red 
tape  and  constant  delays. 

A  public  housing  authority  must  first 
find  the  land  on  which  to  build,  negoti- 
ate a  purchase  price,  buy  the  land,  get 
the  architect,  plan  the  project,  hire  the 
contractors,  supervise  the  building,  and 
rent  and  maintain  the  completed  struc- 
tures. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  private  industry — operating 
through  profit  incentive — can  function 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  Turnkey  program  will  allow  pri- 
vate builders  to  complete  their  project 
under  the  terms  of  their  contract  and 
continue  to  run  it  after  completion. 

We  all  hope  that  the  results  of  this 
experiment  will  prove  the  feasibility  of 
expanding  such  private  enterprise  proj- 
ects throughout  urban  communities.  And 
I  think  there  is  reason  to  be  hopeful. 
The  genius  of  American  industry  is 
more  than  equal  to  this  enormous  task. 
Certainly  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local — cannot  do  the  job  alone.  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  rebuilding  our  cities 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    272 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  272  and  ask  that  it  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to 
S.  1872,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  On  page  39,  line 
22,  strike  out  "$600,000,000"  and  substi- 
tute "$500,000,000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
explain  to  the  Senate  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FOND    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  authorization 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  by  $100 
million,  from  the  committee  figure  of 
$600  million  to  $500  million. 

It  does  not,  however,  represent  a  re- 
duction in  the  present  program,  because 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1967  were  $500 
million;  the  amendment  continues  the 
program  at  its  current  rate. 

Why.  indeed,  should  the  United  States 
undertake  now  to  do  for  foreign  coun- 
tries needing  development  what  we  are 
not  willing  or  able  to  do  for  American 
States  and  cities  needing  development; 
namely,  to  increase  their  Federal  financ- 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  in  the 
committee  report,  which  quotes  our  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1966.  At  that 
time  the  committee  said: 

Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
when  It  comes  to  apportioning  the  war's 
financial  costs  among  federal  activities.  B«lt 
tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not  be 
restricted  to  domestic  programs  but  should 
include  our  foreign  aid  programs  as  well. 
American  citizens  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  accept  reductions  in  programs  which  af- 
fect their  dally  lives,  see  their  taxes  Increased 
and  war  costs  spiral,  while  the  foreign  aid 
program  escapes  unaffected  and  undimin- 
ished. 


Look  at  education  programs  in  the 
January  budget.  They  were  slashed  by 
40  to  60  percent  despite  the  importance 
of  their  impact   upon  cities  and  rural 


communities  needing  special  help  the 
most.  The  poverty  program  was  main- 
tained at  a  stationary  level  of  activity, 
even  though  one  might  have  expected 
that  Congress  would  look  first  at  the 
needs  of  our  own  people  before  providing 
hundreds  of  millions  for  the  needs  of 
foreign  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  budgeted 
in  January,  we  now  hear  that  further 
domestic  budget  cuts  have  been  ordered 
by  the  administration.  One  story  reports 
that  departments  have  been  directed  to 
show  where  15  percent  of  their  budgets 
can  be  cut  out. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  a  part  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  for  which  all  these  other 
sacrifices  are  being  asked  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Why  should  foreign  aid  be 
exempt?  Instead  of  being  slashed  like 
everything  else,  the  request  for  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  represented  increase  after  in- 
crease in  last  year's  foreign  aid  program. 
That  is  what  the  administration  is  ask- 
ing for.  Do  not  forget,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  submitted  each 
year  by  the  administration  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  of 
the  Government. 

Once  again,  we  are  faced  with  a  foreign 
assistance  program  of  the  Government, 
including  foreign  aid.  of  over  $7  billion. 
Certainly,  in  my  judgment,  with  that 
great  expenditure  of  largesse  on  the  part 
of  the  American  taxpayers,  an  increase 
in  foreign  aid  cannot  be  justified. 

On  page  6  of  the  committee  report, 
the  statistical  picture  is  presented. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  study  that  statistical  record. 

It  shows  that  last  year  there  was  avail- 
able from  appropriations,  carryovers,  re- 
coveries, and  receipts,  a  total  program  of 
$3,343  billion.  For  fiscal  1968,  the  admin- 
istration is  asking  for  a  program  that 
would  total  $3,769  biUion.  That  amoimts 
to  nearly  a  13-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  administration 
justify  that  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  when  at  the  same  time  it  is 
asking  for  a  10-percent  surtax  increase. 
This  is  the  request  for  appropriations, 
not  authorizations. 

I  want  to  support  my  President  wher- 
ever I  can  support  him ;  but  there  is  go- 
ing across  this  country  a  tidal  wave  of 
criticism  against  this  administration  in 
regard  to  its  fiscal  policy,  when  it  asks 
for  a  10-percent  increase  in  surtax  and 
then  propose  a  13-percent  increase  in 
foreign  aid,  at  the  very  time  when  there 
ought  to  be  a  tightening  of  the  foreign 
aid  belt.  We  ought  to  be  making  clear 
to  our  friends  whom  we  have  been  help- 
ing throughout  the  world  since  1946  that 
we  are  in  a  plight  now.  We  are  in  war, 
though  undeclared  it  Is.  We  are  in  a  war 
costing  us  already  $30  billion  a  year,  and 
as  we  escalate  it  more.  It  will  cost  us 
more.  We  are  in  a  war  that  has  already 
killed  15.000  American  soldiers  and  seri- 
ously wounded  over  three  times  that 
number  and  tnfiicted  other  wounds,  not 
listed  but  serious,  and,  let  me  say,  ex- 
tremely painful  to  the  subjects,  of  thou- 
sands more. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  do- 
mestic issue — a  problem — in  our  country. 
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We  are  in  a  very  bad  financial  condi- 
tion within  the  RepubUc. 

I  am  just  simply  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand men  who  can  sit  here  and  vote  to 
increase  foreign  aid  and  go  along  with 
proposed  budget  cuts  of  40  to  60  percent 
on  domestic  aid  needs. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  greater  do- 
mestic aid  need  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  America  than  there  is  a  foreign 
aid  need  for  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  figure  I  am  using  Is  present  level 
of  appropriations.  This  administration  is 
making  an  appropriation  request  of 
$3,769  billion  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid, 
which  is  13  percent  above  last  year. 

Tell  it  to  the  American  people.  Let  the 
American  people  understand  it.  I  want 
to  say  most  respectfully  they  are  insist- 
ing on  knowing  more  in  these  trouble- 
some times,  because  they  are  pinching 
financially.  Tell  it  to  the  elderly.  Tell  it 
to  those  on  fixed  income.  Tell  it  to  those 
on  social  security.  Tell  it  to  the  unem- 
ployed. ,    ^^ 

The  sad  fact  is  that  in  the  ghetto  areas 
of  this  covmtry  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fellow  citizens  who  are  iUiterate 
and  who  also  are  functionally  illiterate- 
illiterate  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot 
read  and  write,  functionally  illiterate  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  never  been 
trained  so  that  they  are  employable. 

We  have  our  domestic  problems.  I  am 
not  saying  stop  the  foreign  aid,  but  I  am 
saying  we  cannot  justify  increasing  it. 
We  caimot  justify  a  13  percent  increase 
in  development  loans  abroad  in  light  of 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  Ught  of  the  uncertainty  wliich 


faces  us  with  a  major  war  on  our  hands. 
Someone  may  say,  "Didn't  you  misspeak. 
Senator?"  No,  I  did  not.  This  is  the  most 
major  air  war  we  have  had.  This  is  a 
war  in  which  we  have  been  dropping 
more  bombs  on  Vietnam  in  a  day  than 
we  ever  dropped  in  a  week  during  not 
only  the  European  war,  including  Africa. 
The    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
made  some  reductions  in  the  authoriza- 
tions sought  by  the  administration.  But 
they  were  paper  reductions.  For  develop- 
ment loans,  AID  figures  show  that  last 
year,  appropriations  in  the  amoimt  of 
$500' million;  imobligated  balance  from 
the  prior  year  in  the  amount  of  $59  mil- 
lion; reimbursements  and  receipts  in  the 
amount  of  $20  million;  recoveries  in  the 
amoimt  of  $40  million;  and  a  transfer 
out  of  the  Fund  for  other  uses  in  the 
amount  of  minus  $385,000,  left  a  total 
program  of  $619  million  for  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund. 

This  year,  the  comparable  figures  un- 
der the  committee  bill  show  $600  million 
of  the  full  amount  is  appropriated;  $33 
million  in  reimbursements  and  receipts; 
$55  mllUon  in  recoveries,  for  a  total  of 
$688  million  that  would  be  available  un- 
der the  committee  biU.  This  is  about  $70 
million  more  than  the  funds  that  were 
available  last  year. 

Even  the  committee  bill  would  allow 
$70  million  more  than  last  year. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fig- 
ures I  have  just  cited,  shovm  in  chart 
form,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(In  millionsl 


Appropriations 


Unobligated 

balancs  from 

last  year 


Transfer 
between 
categories 


Recoveries 
and  receipts 


Estimated 
recoveries 


ToUl 


Fiscal  year  1967. 


Fiscal  year  1968  (under  committee  bill, 
if  full  amount  authorized  is  appropri- 


ated). 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  it 
is  hard,  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  such  as 
this,  in  which  Senators  are  inclined  in 
too  many  instances  to  have  their  minds 
made  up,  to  get  them  to  pause  long 
enough,  before  they  vote,  to  look  at  the 
facts.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee bUl,  really,  on  the  basis  of  the 
statistics  I  have  just  given,  authorizes 
$70  million  more  than  was  used  last  year. 
The  committee  bill,  even  after  the  re- 
ductions made  in  the  administration  bill, 
still  carries  with  it  an  increase  in  devel- 
opment lending,  in  other  words,  of  about 
11  percent  above  last  year's  program. 

My  amendment  scarcely  represents  a 
reduction  at  all.  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  reduce  amounts  available  by 
only  $30  million  below  last  year's  level. 
Can  suiyone  demonstrate  to  me  any 
situation,  or  present  any  evidence,  or  cite 
any  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  justifies  an  in- 
crease in  the  Development  Loan  Pimd  as 
called  for  in  the  bill?  Can  anyone  point 
to  any  reason  for  increasing  this  Fund  at 
a  time  when  domestic  programs  are  be- 
ing cut  back,  one  after  another,  and  will 


apparently  be  cut  back  further  in  the 
months  ahead? 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senate  to  gut  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  this  amendment; 
I  am  asking  only  that  we  maintain  eco- 
nomic loans  abroad  at  their  levels  of  last 
year  and  not  increase  them  in  the  face 
of  the  growing  demand  upon  our  re- 
sources made  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  growing  demand  on  our  resources 
that  cry  out  for  help  in  connection  with 
the  domestic  problems  we  have. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  say  to  our 
friends  abroad,  "We  are  not  going  to  cut 
back,  but  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
more.  We  are  not  going  to  deny  a  devel- 
opment loan  program,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  increase  it.  We  want  you  to  un- 
derstand it.  We  want  you  to  see  our 
pUght.  Out  of  respect  for  your  associa- 
tions with  us,  out  of  your  appreciation  for 
the  generosity  that  we  have  granted  in 
the  past,  over  $20  bilUon  since  1946,  we 
say  to  you  we  are  in  trouble.  We  have  our 
problems.  We  have  got  to  take  them  up 
first.  We  are  going  ahead  and  lend  you 
what  we  have  in  the  past.  We  cannot  give 
you  more  now.  We  have  our  own  taxpay- 
ers to  think  about  and  their  problems." 


Therefore,  my  amendment  proposes  to 
put  into  the  bill  the  figure  of  appropria- 
tions of  last  year.  It  reduces  the  $600 
million  figure  to  $500  million.  » 

I  think  it  Is  a  commonsense  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.     . 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 

ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  motive  and 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
further  trying  to  restrict  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures,  but  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  matter  at  great  length,  and. 
as  the  Senate  knows,  we  trimmed  the 
$774  million  requested  to  $600  million. 

I  believe,  on  balance,  the  committee 
was  wise  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 
There  are  some  very  great  needs,  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Korea  which  will  t)eneflt 
from  the  development  loan  program.  I 
would  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it 
follow  the  committee's  recommendation 
in  leaving  the  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion at  $600  milUon.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will  do. 
Last  year,  they  appropriated  only  $500 
milUon.  Nevertheless,  I  beUeve  it  would 
be  wise  to  leave  the  authorization  at  $600 
million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  wish  to  accommodate 
some  Senators  who  need  to  get  to  the 
airport. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  proves 
my  point  when  he  says  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  last  year  appropriated 
$500  million.  I  think  that  is  aU  we  should 
authorize  this  year. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order» 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  we  authorize  the 
$500  million,  we  are  doing  it  on  a  very 
sound  principle.  We  are  saying  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy— and  I  think  this  should  be 
our  policy  at  this  time— that  while  we 
are  not  going  to  authorize  more  than 
was  appropriated  last  year,  we  are  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  appropriated  last  year, 
n  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  says  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  might  not 
follow  our  advice,  that  is  for  them.  Of 
course,  we  could  authorize  $600  miUior, 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reduce  it  far  below  $500  million,  if  they 
want  to. 

But  what  we  are  saying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  that  we  as  the  Senate  be- 
lieve these  countries  ought  not  to  receive 
more  than  they  got  last  year,  which  is 
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$50 }  million.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  my 
am  indment.  I  think  it  Is  a  commonsense 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed 
to 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

FDIiBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 

yle  d  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

llr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
ba(  k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

1  Ir.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
na:'s. 
'  "he  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
'  "he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
ha  Ing  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fro  m  Oregon.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
an  I  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wU  i  call  the  roll, 

'  lie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
th4  roll. 

]Si.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an 

notnce  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 

[Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 

Mexico  [Mr.  MoNTOYAl  are  absent 

ofiQclal  business. 

also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
frcm  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
te] from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
thii  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BojiouGHl  are  necessarily  absent. 

:  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
M(  Gee]  would  vote  "nay." 

Dn  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
t\  J.  Russell]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fr<  m  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  If  present 
ani  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
wc  uld  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Cctmecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

tfr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Be  oator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bi  ooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[»[r.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official 
bi  siness. 

rhe  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AiLOTT]  is  necessarily  absent. 

[f  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
O:  egon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote 
tay. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
ralo  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Sinator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bi  lOOKEl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
at  Dr  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
tte  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vc  te  "nay." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nfys  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  226  Leg] 
YEAS— 48 


Ai  iderson 
Bi  ker 
Bi  nnett 
B  ble 
B<«gs 
B  irdick 
B:  Td,  Va. 
B;  Td,  W.  Va. 
O  unon 
C  lurch 
C'  (tton 
C  trtLs 
D  rksen 
D  )inlnlck 
E  istland 
E  lender 


A  ken 

BirtleU 

Bfyh 

ewster 
Cirlaon 
C  t£e 
Caxk 


Ervln 
Pannln 
Fong 
Gruening 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hill 

HoUlngs 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan. Idaho 
Magnuson 
McCleUan 
Metcalf 
Monroney 
NATS— 43 

Cooper 

Pulbrtght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hickealooper 


Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jffiltson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kucbel 


lAusche 

Mondale 

Prouty 

T.fin£^  Mo. 

Morton 

Scott 

Long,  La. 

Moss 

Smith 

Mansfield 

Muskle 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

TydlngB 

McOovern 

Pastore 

WlUianus,  NJ 

Mclntyre 

Pell 

Miller 

Percy 

NOT  VOllNG— 9 

Allot* 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Brooke 

McOee 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Yar  borough 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was 
agreed  tc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
again  amendment  No.  275,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40,  amend  line  22  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '1967' 
and  substituting  '1968'  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  '$210,000,000'  and  substituting  '$200,- 
000,000'." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Oregon  has  used  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  the  attention 

of  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  24  minutes  re- 
maining on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Senators  will  recall  that  when  I  called 
up  the  amendment  earlier,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  raised  a  question  as  to  whetli- 
er  or  not  it  was  in  proper  order.  I  told 
him  that  I  believed  it  was.  It  had  been 
prepared  for  me  by  the  legislative  coun- 
sel, carrying  out  my  instructions.  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  since, 
and  he  agrees  with  me  that  now  it  is  in 
proper  order,  and  I  desire  to  explain  why 
it  is  in  proper  order. 

The  proposed  amendment  changes 
line  22  on  page  40.  In  effect,  it  strikes 
out  line  22  and  adds  a  new  line  22;  and 
that  is  why  the  Senator  from  Iowa — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — could  not  cite  the  figure  $210 
million  in  the  bill.  Well,  it  is  not  in  the 
bill  because  the  effect  of  striking  out 
Line  22  is  really  to  amend  the  statute.  The 
result  is  that,  like  the  committee  bUl, 
the  amendment  would  change  the  date 
1967  of  section  212  of  the  existing  law, 
from  the  1967  date  to  a  1968  date. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
further  amend  section  212  of  existing 
law  by  striking  out  "$210  million"  in 
existing  law  and  changing  it  to  "$200 
million."  The  figure  $200  million  does 
not  appear  in  the  bill,  but  it  does  appear 
in  section  212  of  existing  law.  That  is  the 


figure  I  am  changing,  and  that  is  what 
in  effect  is  being  amended.  Legislative 
counsel  says  that  is  the  way  it  must  be 
done  to  change  the  date  of  existing  law 
and  change  a  figure  tn  existing  law. 

So  the  argument  that  I  started  to  make 
before  remains  pertinent — namely,  this 
amendment,  so  far  as  technical  assist- 
ance is  concerned,  reduces  $210  million 
in  the  existing  law  to  $200  million. 

You  may  think  it  is  not  a  great  saving; 
but  it  leaves  the  same  appropriation 
amount  that  is  available  this  year.  As 
you  know,  I  stated  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  I  was  going  to  buttress  most  of  my 
arguments  on  the  premise  that  we 
should  not  send  out  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  a  bill  in  which  we  increase  the 
amount  of  money  or  propose  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  over  what  we  are 
now  pouring  into  foreign  aid.  We  should 
maintain  it  at  existing  levels,  which  in- 
clude $200  million  in  appropriations, 
not  $210  million.  That  is  my  premise. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  matter 
at  great  length,  because  you  have  heard 
me  almost  ad  infinitum.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  believe  that  should  be  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  our 
country,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  financial 
soundness  of  our  country. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that  no  one 
here  can  tell  what  our  situation  will  be 
a  year  from  today.  Therefore,  to  do  as 
much  is  enough.  To  do  more,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  justify. 

So  I  rest  my  case  on  the  appropriation 
amount  of  $200  million  for  this  year,  and 
I  recommend  that  we  write  that  figure 
into  the  authorization  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  anything  can  be  said  from 
what  we  said  in  connection  with  the 
pending  amendment.  Technical  assist- 
ance is  a  proven  activity  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  long  time.  This  proposes 
a  further  cut  of  $10  million  from  the 
program  after  the  Senate  has  just  cut 
$100  million  from  development  loans. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  this  matter  at  great  length. 
We  put  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
countries  to  receive  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  committee  recommendation. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  can 
offer  his  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One-half  hour. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  one- 
half  hour  of  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  of  Alabama,  the  time  to 
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be  equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  or  whomever  they  may  desig- 
nate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  40  of  the  bill,  strike  out  lines  21 
and  22,  and  insert: 

"(b)  section  212,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1967'  and 
'$210,000,000'  and  Inserting  '1968'  and  '$243,- 
0000,000',  respectively." 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  technical  assist- 
ance funds  be  cut  by  $33  milUon  raises 
serious  questions  which  should  be  ex- 
amined in  detaU.  This  is  one  matter 
which  was  decided  without  a  roUcall 
vote  by  the  committee.  In  general,  the 
committee  proposes  increased  activity  in 
assisting  agricultural  development  and 
family  planning  in  the  less-developed 
nations;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee would  reduce  the  funding  neces- 
sary to  achieve  those  very  results.  It 
would  appear  that  the  committee  with 
one  hand  is  taking  away  funds,  while 
with  the  other  hand  it  presses  for  more 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  page  61  of  the 
report,  under  title  X,  in  which  directions 
are  given  to  the  AID  program  to  do  addi- 
tional work  in  family  planning.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  how 
badly  this  type  of  work  was  needed,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America.  We  direct 
them  to  do  more  in  family  planning,  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  food. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
item  does  not  apply  to  Latin  America. 
Latin  America's  technical  assistance  is 
carried  in  the  AlUance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. This  is  for  technical  assistance 
outside  of  Latin  America;  is  that  not 
corrGctV 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  think  It  is  technical  assistance  within 
the  program. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 
Mr.      SPARKMAN.      Regardless      of 

whether  it  is  or  not 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  in  the  argument.  If  it  does 
not  apply  to  Latin  America  it  makes 
much  difference  as  to  the  area  to  be 
served  by  this  item. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  used  the  term 
Latin  America  but  it  could  apply  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Population  expansion 
is  a  problem  in  practically  all  imdevel- 
oped  nations  of  the  world  and  so  is  the 
problem  of  food  production. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  seems 
confused.  With  title  X,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  urges 
additional  attention  to  the  population 
problem.  With  section  211(d) .  the  report 
urges  expansion  of  the  capability  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  to 
contribute  to  development.  But  at  the 


same  time  the  report  also  recommends 
$33  million  less  for  technical  assistance. 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  re- 
store this  $33  million. 

Mr.  President,  technical  assistance  is 
old  point  4  program — the  program  that 
over  the  years  has  successfully  trans- 
ferred American  skills  to  the  developing 
countries.  This  people-to-people  program 
is  essential  to  helping  the  less  developed 
nations  meet  their  growing  needs  for 
food ;  helping  these  nations  educate  their 
people;  and  helping  these  nations  keep 
their  citizens— and  especially  their  chil- 
dren— healthy. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  of  course, 
is  feeding  people,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  that  aspect  of  the  technical 
assistance  program.  Without  advisers, 
experts,  technicians  who  can  help  them  to 
identify  and  solve  their  food,  education, 
health  and  other  problems  these  nations 
have  little  hope  for  progressing. 

The  facts  of  the  race  between  food  and 
population  have  become  all  too  familiar. 
Every  day.  somewhere  in  the  world  10.000 
people  die  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion. Every  day,  there  are  20,000  more 
people  to  feed  than  the  day  before.  Food 
production  in  the  world  stood  still  last 
year,  while  population  grew  by  70  mil- 
lion. 

The  population  of  the  world — 3V2  bil- 
lion— is  now  increasing  at  2  percent 
each  year,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in 
history.  World  population  will  double  in 
35  years.  World  demand  for  food,  re- 
cently, has  been  growing  at  an  average 
4  percent  each  year.  Food  production 
has  been  going  up  by  only  about  2.8  per- 
cent per  year. 

On  a  global  basis,  the  facts  of  the  race 
between  food  and  people  are  awesome 
enough.  But  viewed  in  terms  of  the  gap 
between  the  developed  world  and  the  un- 
derdeveloped, similar-sounding  facts 
suddenly  seem  positively  frightening.  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
projects  more  than  four  times  as  many 
people  in  the  less  developed  nations  as  in 
the  developed  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  less  than  20  years,  by  1985,  food  needs 
worldwide  vrtll  be  up  by  one-half;  but 
the  needs  of  the  less  developed  nations 
will  be  double  what  they  are  now. 

When  the  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee made  its  report  on  the  world  food 
problem  in  May,  it  stressed  that  it  had 
been  "unable  to  devise  any  new  or  orig- 
inal statement  of  the  food  problem." 
It  said  that  "all  has  been  repeated,  re- 
iterated and  rephrased."  so  that  the 
American  public  now  seems  to  have  lost 
its  "ability  to  respond  to  the  stimulus." 
Perhaps  the  Congress  has  been  simi- 
larly inured.  Perhaps,  repeated  warn- 
ings have  made  the  Congress  less  sensi- 
tive to  the  problem — not  more  concerned. 
Perhaps,  in  place  of  determination  to 
attack  the  problem,  the  Congress  is  be- 
coming resigned,  and  is  no  longer  focus- 
ing. 

SoMC  of  our  colleagues  feel  the  coun- 
try IS  weighed  down  with  the  food  bur- 
den it  has  been  carrying  for  other  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  $20  billion  in  food 
aid  which  the  United  States  has  provided 
to  the  less  developed  world  over  the  past 
13  years.  Food  aid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been  Impressive.  But, 


certainly  it  is  clear  to  all  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  the  United  States  should 
find  ways  to  feed  the  world.  The  problem 
is  how  we  expand  the  capacity  of  the 
needy  countries  to  produce  more  of  their 
own  food. 

Our  challenge  is  not  to  nourish  the 
world.  It  is  to  assist  the  new  nations 
toward  food  independence.  That  will 
require  that  we  fund  much-needed  tech- 
nical assistance. 

The  Science  Advisory  Committee  was 
specific  as  well  as  urgent  about  the  time 
left  to  solve  the  problem.  The  Commit- 
tee stated  that — 


■^he  world  food  problem  is  not  a  future 
threat.  It  is  here  now  and  it  must  be  solved 
within    the   next    two   decades. 

The  Committee  offered  hope.  It  said 
that  if  the  problem  is  solved  during 
the  next  20  years,  it  will  be  manageable 
for  the  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  applies  both  to  helping  poor 
nations  to  produce  more  food  and  to 
helping  those  nations  which  desire  to 
control  population  growth.  There  are  t.vo 
sides  to  the  problem  of  providing  food 
for  hungry  mouths — agricultural  pro- 
duction and  family  planning. 

The  Science  Advisory  Committee 
warned  that  to  avoid  reaching  what  it 
called  "an  economically  or  ecologically 
irreversible  state  of  imbalance— be- 
tween food  and  people— it  is  imper- 
ative to  institute  intensive  programs  of 
family  planning  now." 

It  said  that  food  supply  will  be  critical 
throughout  the  immediate  future.  And  it 
said  that  solving  the  population  problem 
that  will  exist  after  about  1985  'de- 
mands that  programs  of  population  con- 
trol be  initiated  now." 

Mr.  President,  food  in  the  world  can- 
not be  significantly  Increased — and  fam- 
ily planning  cannot  be  instituted — mere- 
ly by  transplanting  capital  and  equip- 
ment from  one  country  to  another,  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor. 

If  this  were  a  solution,  technical  as- 
sistance would  not  be  necessary.  But  the 
problems  of  food  and  population  will  not 
be  solved  by  exporting  anything  or  giv- 
ing away  or  selling  anything.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  one  country  doing  the  job 
for  another.  It  is  a  matter  of  people 
teaching  and  people  learning.  It  is  peo- 
ple developing  drive  and  skills  and  direc- 
tion to  shape  economies  that  can  feed 
themselves — to  shape  modern  Ufe  out  of 
primitive  life. 

What  is  true  of  the  food  problem  is 
true  of  the  population  problem :  both  re- 
quire extensive  local  leadership  and  the 
widest  local  participation.  The  Science 
Advisory  Committee  put  it  that — 

The  twin  problems  of  food  and  popula- 
tion imbalance  have  one  feature  in  common 
that  adds  Immeasurably  to  the  difficulties 
success  win  mean  convincing  millions 
of  citizens  In  the  developing  nations  to  take 
individual  action. 

Central  directives  alone  will  not  limit 
the  size  of  families.  Exec.tive  decrees 
by  themselves  will  not  grow  more  food. 

Mr.  President,  the  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  have  been  grappling 
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w.ut»  this  very  aspect  of  the  problem.  Not 
per  [ectly.  Not  adequately.  In  terms  of  the 
levils  set  by  the  report  of  the  Science 
isory  Committee.  But  at  least  point- 
in  realistic  directions. 
»ne  out  of  every  five  AID  technicians 
•king  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
Is  working  to  train  the  local  agrl- 
J  specialists,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
..„  worters  that  it  wUl  take  to  make 
attack  on  food  and  population  effec- 
A  total  of  1,200  fanr    experts  fi- 
^d  by  AID  worked  in  55  countries 
year,  improving  credit  and  market- 
lacillties,  setting  up  research  pro- 
and  rural  cooperatives,  demon- 
^^  how  fertilizer,  better  seeds  and 
rotation  can  better  the  output  of 
It  is  a  slow  business,  and  not  glam- 
';   The  contributions  these  workers 
,  step  by  step  last  year,  will  not 
ou,vc  the  problem.  But  without  their  con- 
tr  butions-^low  step  by  slow  step— there 
n  be  no  progress  toward  solutions. 
The  Science  Advisory  Committee  re- 
that  the  less  densely  populated 
of  Latin  America  and  Africa  still 
ui«t»  substantial  new  land  to  bring  into 
ci  Itivation.  In  Asia,  on  the  other  hand, 
arable  land  is  already  in  use.  In 
there  must  be  higher  yields  out  of 
already  under  cultivation.  And  this 
expanded    irrigation;     multiple 
ciopping;  use  of  new,  high-yield  varie- 
ti  es  of  plants;  more  use  of  fertilizers  and 
pjsticides    and   more   and    better    ma- 
c  linery— in  short,  much  more  intensive 
f  inning.  Capital  and  equipment  wiL  be 
Laportant.  but  only  if  there  is  sound. 
eiperiericed  technical  assistance. 

Persuading  a  subsistence  farmer  to 
a  dopt  new  techniques  is  difficult.  If  that 
f  irmer  is  to  use  better  seed,  better  ferti- 
1  zer,  if  he  is  to  use  pesticides  and  me- 
t  tiarUcal  equipment  and  new  methods  of 
i  Tigation,  he  must  have  Instruction  and 
t  uidance.  Training  local  people  to  brmg 
1 11  these  elements  together  in  economies 
ttiat  need  more  food  is  what  technical 
issistance  is  all  about. 

The  matter  of  technical  assistance  un- 
( ler  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  separate 
1  natter  which  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  cover. 
lowever  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
:o0miittee  subjected  technical  assistance 
mder  the  Alliance  to  a  cut  which  paral- 
els  the  reduction  proposed  for  non-Alli- 
ince  technical  assistance. 

Let  me  now  outline  the  effects  of  cut- 
ting $33  million  from  technical  assiit- 
Euice  as  the  committee  proposed. 

First,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
present  projects— work  now  in  prog- 
ress—wUl  require  85  percent  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  initially  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
If  the  authorization  is  reduced  by  $33 
million,  new  projects  put  off  last  year 
will  be  postponed  again. 

The  alternative  would  be  to  proceed 
with  some  of  the  projects  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  to  cut  off  other  work 
prematurely.  For  example:  a  team  of 
American  university  professors  setting 
up  a  new  agricultural  school  in  one 
country  could  be  sent  home.  Or  a  project 
to  develop  farmer  cooperatives  could  be 
terminated.  It  Ls  one  possible  approach, 
but  it  la  not  sensible. 
Second,  and  let  there  be  no  mistake 


about  this:  a  $33  million  reduction  in 
technical  assistance  would  hit  particu- 
larly hard  at  research  into  family  plan- 
ning and  food  production. 

Third,  a  $33  million  reduction  would 
hit  particularly  hard  at  implementation 
of  section  211-D  which  is  to  provide  AID 
grants  to  finance  development  work  by 
colleges  and  universities.  Academic  cen- 
ters have  been  forced  to  turn  down  some 
AID  contracts;  they  have  been  unable  to 
do  this  work  while  fulfilling  their  other 
obligations.   Grants  under  this  section 
would  help  to  finance  some  of  the  re- 
search and  other  academic  backing  that 
are  needed  for  effective  technical  assist- 
ance. And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  urged 
that  this  program  move  ahead  quickly. 
Fourth,  in  Africa,  a  great  deal  of  the 
AID  program  consists  of  technical  assist- 
ance. In  the  original  authorization  re- 
quest submitted  to  the  Congress,  almost 
half  of  all  technical  assistance  funds  re- 
quested  for   the   three   regions   outside 
Latin  America  were  slated  for  Africa.  A 
$33  million  reduction  would  hit  particu- 
lariy  hard  at  the  entire  U.S.  aid  program 
in  Africa. 

Fifth,  if  the  United  States  fails  to  do 
what  is  necessary  in  technical  assistance 
this  year  and  in  the  near  future,  it  faces  a 
large  burden  of  charity  in  the  longer 
future — unless  America  would  turn  its 
back  on  starving  people,  which  I  cannot 
believe   would   happen.   Last   month,   a 
group  of  agricultural  experts  wrote  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
cost  of  technical  assistance  in  the  pres- 
ent,  compared   to   food   shipments   re- 
quired in  the  future— if  there  were  no 
technical  assistance— "could  well  be  in 
the  magnitude  of  SI  to  S50."  Mr.  Felix 
Belair  of  the  New  York  Times  has  calcu- 
lated that  on  this  basis,  the  proposed  cut 
of  S33  million  in  the  authorization  could 
mean  $1.5  billion  in  additional  direct  U.S. 
food  shipments  to  countries  which  will 
be  unable  to  meet  their  own  food  needs. 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  not 
expect  to  make  up— and  should  not  be 
expected  to  make  up— the  food  deficits 
of  the  new  nations  into  perpetuity.  It  is 
not  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  developing  na- 
tions either.  They  seek  to  be  economically 
strong  and  independent,  and  it  is  in  the 
world's  interest  that  they  should  achieve 
that  goal. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
this  Congress  in  January,  President 
Johnson  .said : 


ity  to  provide  a  full  measure  of  technical 
assistance  must  be  maintained. 

Approval  of  the  President's  full  request 
for  $243  million  in  technical  assistance 
funds  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  im- 
perative, r  *     J 
We  pour  out  millions  of  tons  of  food 
to  India  and  many  other  countries  and 
all  of  the  time  we  are  urging  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  increase  their  food 
production.  Under  title  X  we  direct  them 
to  do  more  in  that  field.  And  yet  we  take 
away  from  them  the  funds  with  which 
to  do  it.  ^        . 
I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  move  to  cut 
the  program  from  the  amount  that  was 
requested,  and  at  the  same  time  put  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  on  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  amount  the  Sen- 
ator is  suggesting  the  amount  which  has 
been  asked  for? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  suggesting  the  amount  which 
was  requested,  and  no  more. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   And   the   committee 

cut  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  committee  cut 
it  and  I  am  offering  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  gave  them  this 
additional  burden  without  the  additional 
money. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  support  his  proposal.  My 
experience  has  been  that  technical  as- 
sistance is  the  greatest  leverage  of  any- 
thing we  do  in  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  that  respect,  it  has  a  definite 
identity  with  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  in  the  course  of  this  debate  in  the 
private  enterprise  field.  This  is  the  kind 
of  move  which  produces  results  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  expenditure  and  we 
should  encourage  its  use,  and  especially 
tie  it  in  with  self-help. 

I  realize,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  said,  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
technical  assistance  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program,  but  this  proposal 
would  provide  assistance  to  economic  aid 
outside  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
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Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  is 
the  race  between  food  supply  and  popula- 
tion increase. 

The  President  warned;  "that  race  is 
being  lost." 

But  in  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Science  Advisory  group  foimd  we  are 
not  destined  to  certain  defeat.  It  found 
that  the  solution  to  the  food  problem  of 
the  next  20  years  is  possible— biologi- 
cally, technically,  and  economically.  It 
stated  the  importance  of  getting  on  with 
the  job  now. 

Mr.  President,  if  U.S.  foreign  aid  is 
indeed  to  address  itself  to  the  major 
problem  confronting  the  world  at  this 
time  In  history,  It  Is  clear  that  our  capac- 


gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  would  bring  us  a  far 
greater  return  per  dollar  than  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  spending. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  the  old  point 
4  program  aimed  at  education,  food,  and 
health. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
this  amendment.  It  Is  to  provide  the  de- 
veloping countries  throughout  the  world 
with  access  to  the  great  technological 
developments  of  the  United  States, 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with 
our  various  universities,  private  institu- 
tions, and  industries,  in  order  to  de- 
velop skills  in  the  peoples  of  these  de- 
veloping nations  and  areas. 


I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  if  my  understanding 
is  correct,  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  technical  assistance  authorization  as 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Committee, 
will  not  be  able  to  develop  any  new  pro- 
grams in  this  technical  assistance  area; 
that  all  we  will  be  doing  is  f  imding  exist- 
ing programs;  and  that  we  vnil  not  be 
able  to  develop  the  kinds  of  new  pro- 
grams in  which  there  has  been  a  demon- 
strable need  and  interest  expressed  by 
the  developing  nations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  programs  which  could  be 
developed  were  this  $33  million  available, 
which  would  use  those  funds  effectively 
in  trying  to  meet  problems  such  as  dis- 
ea^ih  Africa,  and  other  worthy  and  im- 
portant projects. 

Idr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
further  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
Is  offering  the  amendment  that  there 
has  been  demonstrated  a  need  for  these 
funds;  that  it  is  perhaps  the  area  in 
which  our  aid  and  assistance  is  perhaps 
most  productive  in  terms  of  the  multi- 
plier effect,  in  that  the  young  people  who 
come  here,  are  trained,  and  go  back  to 
their  coimtries,  would  provide  the  re- 
forms, initiative,  and  technology  which 
is  so  desirable;  and  that  really,  for  the 
dollar  that  is  invested,  do  I  understand 
that  this  Is  the  most  productive  and  use- 
ful kind  of  investment  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  industrial  know-how? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity has  been  carrying  forward  a  pro- 
gram in  Africa.  I  know  of  the  program 
and  the  desire  of  the  university  to  con- 
tinue its  creative  and  helpful  assistance. 
Would  this  program  be  involved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  directly  connected  with  It  and 
It  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  clarifica- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Vietnam  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this;  it  receives  aid  imder  the 
supporting  assistance  program. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  f»ct  that 
the  bill  limits  to  40  the  number  of  coim- 
tries that  can  be  fumislied  technical 
assistance;  last  year  there  were  48. 
Therefore,  we  will  have  eight  fewer  coim- 
tries participating  in  the  program,  with 
the  same  sunount  available  as  last  year. 
The  argument  with  respect  to  no  new- 
program  and  no  changes  does  not  stand 
up.  This  money  can  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  their  own  set  of 
priorities.  There  will  be  more  money  per 
country  than  we  provided  last  year. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
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Would  the  Senator  specify  the  eight 
countries  which  have  been  eliminated 
frcHn  receiving  this  kind  of  technical 
assistance? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  That  is  for  the 
administration  to  decide.  They  are  the 
ones  to  evaluate  the  countries  which 
have  the  highest  priority.  The  adminis- 
tration takes  the  view  that  we  should  be 
in  eveiy  country,  apparently.  But  the 
committee  does  not  accept  that  view. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
On  what  basis  did  the  committee  decide 
whether  it  should  be  48  or  40  countries? 
They  must  have  had  some  kind  of  ra- 
tionale for  restricting  the  technical  as- 
sistance which  would  be  authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  our  long  experi- 
ence with  this  program,  watching  it  in 
operation  for  many  years,  we  beheve  that 
there  is  a  desire  to  proliferate  into  all 
too  many  countries — to  become  every- 
one's "big  brother."  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  policy  is  unsound,  and  that  our 
efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  fewer 
countries  rather  than  spreading  the  ef- 
fort so  thin  so  that  they  do  not  really 
accompUsh  our  aid  objectives  anywhere. 
That  is  the  reason  for  Umiting  the  num- 
ber to  40.  We  do  not  attempt  to  pick  the 
countries— that  is  for  those  who  admin- 
ister the  program  to  do. 

They  present  an  illustrative  pro- 
gram to  the  committee — how  they  plan 
to  distribute  the  various  kinds  of  aid  by 
country.  The  administration  and  the 
committee  have  always  agreed  that  the 
countries  should  not  be  specified  In  the 
law.  This  Is  for  reasons  beyond  whether 
the  Congress  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  picking  the  country.  It  would 
be  bad  policy  to  spell  out  the  countries  in 
the  law  because  they  should  retain  some 
flexibility.  But  the  argument  that  it  is 
up  to  us  to  choose  the  countries  is  not 
valid,  in  my  opinion.  We  should  limit  otu- 
restrictions  to  setting  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  countries  which  can  receive 
aid.  That  we  did. 

I  think  40  is  too  many  myself.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  self-appointed 
guardians  for  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  and  trj'  to  insinuate  ourselves  in- 
to their  internal  affairs  by  this  means, 
n  we  operate  with  40  this  year,  I  would 
hope  that  next  year  we  might  make  it 
30.  But  that  is  not  for  the  Senate  to 
determine  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  and  send  it  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  there  cer- 
tainly are  great  needs  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
increase  of  $33  million  Ls  absolutely  es- 
sential and  in  fact  would  merely  restore 
the  funding  to  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President. 

I  want  to  make  one  observation:  I 
find  it  difScult  to  understand  how  we 
are  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  coun- 
tries from  48  to  40  wiUiout  indicating 
which  countries  or  which  types  of  pn>- 
grams  shwiW  be  eliminated  from  tech- 


nical assistance.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  assistance  provided  in  the 
technical  assistance  program  is  for  dis- 
ease control,  education  and  the  hke — 
hardly  the  t>-pe  we  should  want  to  re- 
strict, since  it  works  directly  on  himian 
beings  and  their  institutions.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGCt 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Technical  assistance  and  development 
loans  are  the  two  mainstays  of  AID'S 
development  assistance  program. 
Through  the  development  assistance 
program,  AID  provides  U£.  skills  and 
commodities  to  help  less  developed  coun- 
tries help  themselves  to  grow  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  poUtically. 

The  exact  mix  of  development  loans 
and  technical  assistaiKX  varies  from  re- 
gion to  region  and  country  to  country, 
but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize 
about  the  mix.  the  more  advanced  of  the 
developing  countries  require  capital  loan 
assistance  to  sustain  Investment  in  ex- 
panding economies;  the  less  advanced 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  re- 
quire more  technical  assistance,  for  their 
primary  needs  are  himian  skiUs  and  in- 
stitutional organization.  It  is  technical 
assistance,  then,  which  is  aimed  at  those 
countries  moA  in  need  of  help  to  build 
and  sustain  a  viable  economic  system. 

A  skilled  and  trained  citizenry  working 
together  in  a  variety  of  soimd  institu- 
tional frameworks  is  the  engine  of 
growth  for  less  developed  countries.  The 
tasks  the  less  develcH^ed  countries  have 
set  for  themselves  are  enormous:  they 
arc  striving  to  achieve  in  a  few  decades 
the  stage  of  economic  growth  which  the 
more  advanced  nation?  have  achle\-ed 
only  over  a  period  of  centuries.  The  tech- 
nical assistance  program  uses  American 
skills  and  know-how  to  help  these  less 
developed  nations  meet  their  goals. 

AID  is  increasing  its  use  of  non-Gov- 
ernment U.S.  institutions  and  talents  to 
carry  out  technical  assistance  programs. 
American  universities,  business  firms, 
labor  unions,  cooperatives  and  other  such 
organizations  now  supply  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  technicians  working  on  AID 
programs  overseas.  About  85  percent  of 
all  AID-financed  educators  abroad  arc 
working  on  contracts  with  AID.  and  they 
represent  74  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance program  is  international  train- 
ins.  This  is  a  training  program  which 
takes  place  in  the  United  States,  financed 
almost  entirely  with  technical  assistance 
funds  allocated  for  country  programs 
There  are  now  about  lO.OOO  AID-spon- 
sored  foreign  nationals  from  the  less 
developed  countries  studying  in  the 
United  States.  This  reflects  the  fact  that 
trained  manpower  is  a  de\-eloping  na- 
tion's prime  asset,  and.  if  a  prc«nising 
project  overseas  cannot  continue  to  be 
financed,  skilled  technicians  can  keep 
the  momentum  going  and  eventually  take 
the  project  over  and  make  it  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  less  devetoped  country 
involved. 

The  $33  minion  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dent's reqoest  will  mean  that  technical 
assistance  progranis  In  Africa,  the  Near 
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Ei.st,  and  Asia  will  either  be  cut  short 
01  not  expand  as  planned  by  both  the 
cc  untries  Involved  and  AID.  The  Senate 
Firelgn  Relations  Committee  has  au- 
tlorlzed  $210  miUion  for  the  technical 
&i  slstance  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
T  lis  is  the  same  amount  authorized  for 
fical  year  1967.  Work  now  in  progress 
in  these  less  developed  countries  of 
A  Irica,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia  will  re- 
qi  lire  fully  85  percent  of  the  budget  that 
WIS  initially  proposed,  $243  mUlion. 
Ttius,  It  is  apparent  that  a  $33  million 
r(  ductlon  means  that  existing  programs 
Clin  be  continued  only  at  existing  or 
riiduced  levels,  while  new  projects  that 
were  put  off  last  year,  reflecting  con- 
g  -esslonal  cuts,  will  be  postponed  again. 
■V  ''e  have  urged  the  less  developed  coun- 
ties  of  the  world  to  help  themselves, 
a  id  we  have  offered  our  technical  skills 
t>  help  them.  The  massive  resources  of 

0  IT  universities,  of  our  hospitals,  and 
asove  all,  of  our  reservoir  of  highly 
s  dlled  personnel — we  have  said  to  the 
li  ss  developed  countries  that  these  re- 
s>urces  will  be  available  to  them  for 
t  -alning  and  demonstration  assistance. 

The  effect  of  this  $33  million  cut  pro- 

1  osed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
t »  is  to  indicate  to  these  less  developed 
c  ountries  that  we  stand  only  partly  ready 
t3  help  them  develop  the  skills  they  so 

<  esperately  need.  They  have  planned  for 
i  Bund  expansion,  as  is  indeed  in  part  one 
<f  the  purposes  of  developing  a  skilled 
I  lanpower  resource  in  the  less  developed 

<  ountries. 

A  few  specific  examples  of  the  accom- 
lilishments  of  the  technical  assistance 
1  irograms  sufBce  to  show  its  worth. 

More  than  97,000  foreign  technicians 
und  professionals  have  been  brought  to 
1  he  United  States  for  advanced  education 
( ir  training; 

More  than  378,000  teachers  have  been 
I  Taduated  from  colleges  and  schools  es- 
labllshed  with  AID  assistance.  These 
i  graduates  today  provide,  for  example,  70 
1  lercent  of  the  teachers  in  Ethiopia  and 
t5  percent  of  the  teachers  in  Iran; 

During  the  past  6  years  240,000  class- 

'ooms  were  constructed  with  AID  help; 

An  estimated  32  million  African  chil- 

Iren  will  be  immunized  against  measles 

ind  smallpox  dxirlng  a  5-year  program; 

Malaria  eradication  projects  are  being 
»rried  on  in  15  countries.  The  annual 
lumber  of  cases  of  malaria  has  been  cut 
)ack,  In  recent  years,  from  350  million 
\o  less  than  100  million,  and  most  of  this 
jutback  is  attributed  to  U.S.  supported 
nalaria  eradication  programs. 

A  cholera  epidemic  reached  emergency 
proportions  in  the  Middle  East  in  1964- 
}5,  and  AID  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing an  emergency  preventative  pro- 
gram which  kept  the  epidemic  from 
reaching  the  disaster  stage; 

The  AID  program  in  Tunisia  is  de- 
signed to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion on  an  average  of  3.8  percent  a  year, 
mainly  through  training  of  individual 
farmers; 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  King  Hassan  of 
Morocco  launched  a  self-help  effort  to 
increase  grain  yields  by  30  percent,  to  be 
assisted  In  part  with  an  $800,000  techni- 
cal assistance  grant  for  Instruction  on 
seed  and  fertilizer  use; 


The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  hsis  trained  by  arrange- 
ments through  AID,  many  thousands  of 
people  from  less-developed  countries  in 
the  skills  needed  for  establishing  electric 
cooperatives  in  their  countries. 

In  short,  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams deal  with  education  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  and  with  institution  bmld- 
ing — those  two  areas  so  crucial  to  full 
scale  and  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment for  those  nations  struggling  to 
bring  to  their  peoples  the  advantages  of 
a  high  standard  of  living. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  William  S.  Gaud, 
said  this  about  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

The  fundamental  needs  of  these  countries 
are  for  education,  full  bellies,  good  health, 
and  the  ability  to  handle  their  own  prob- 
lems. Our  technical  assistance  programs  are 
directed  at  these  objectives.  It  is  the  old 
point  IV. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  S33  million  to  bring  the  tech- 
nical assistance  funding  level  up  to  the 
amoimt  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
short  description  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance program,  prepared  by  AID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Technical  Assistance 
Technical  assistance  plays  a  unique  role 
In  the  development  process.  It  works  directly 
on  the  human  participants  and  on  their 
institutions,  rather  than  on  the  physical 
resources  that  people  work  with.  In  AID'S 
technical  assistance  program,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment finds  itself  allied  with  leading 
American  universities,  consulting  firms  and 
other  business,  labor  unions,  and  coopera- 
tives, as  well  as  several  international  or- 
ganizations. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  it  a  pri- 
mary condition  of  Ita  assistance  that  devel- 
oping nations  which  receive  our  aid  must 
also  help  themselves  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible extent.  What  technical  assistance  does 
is  give  people  an  increased  capability  to  do 
Just  this.  Without  this  capability,  the  rest 
of  our  aid — and  all  the  capital  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  ca'-  mobilize  for  develop- 
ment— will  be  vastly  less  productive. 

A  severe  cut  in  technical  assistance  funds 
would  present  AID  with  a  cruel  dilemma. 
Whichever  horn  cf  the  dilemma  was  selected, 
there  would  be  a  marked  loss  of  momentum 
and  opportunity.  Either  new  technical  assist- 
ance project  starts  would  have  to  be  fore- 
gone or  existing  projects  would  have  to  be 
cut  down,  stretched  out.  or  terminated. 

Our  new  project  starts  are  mostly  in  the 
areas  of  food  production,  family  planning, 
nutrition,  and  training.  With  much  of  the 
less  developed  world  in  a  state  of  potential 
famine,  these  activities  take  on  a  crucial 
significance.  Yet  it  is  in  these  areas  that  a 
reduction  in  funds  would  cut  deepest.  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  In 
Its  recent  report,  strongly  advocated  a  larger 
volume  of  technical  aid  to  raise  world  food 
production,  along  with  adequate  long-range 
planning  and  funding.  Applying  a  technical 
assistance  funds  cut  to  our  new  project  starts 
In  these  areas  would  be  a  serious  retrograde 
step. 

The  alternative,  a  very  dlfHcult  one.  Is  to 
apply  much  of  the  cut  to  existing  projects. 
If  this  were  done,  much  of  the  time  and  el- 


fort  Invested  In  the  past  would  be  lost. 
Technical  assistance  projects  require  a  long 
series  of  steps.  Experts  must  be  recruited, 
universities  and  other  U.S.  contractors  se- 
lected, trainees  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries identified  and  processed.  Good  working 
relations  must  be  established  with  villagers, 
officials,  and  others  in  the  host  country. 
Suspending  a  going  project  means  breaking 
this  chain  and  losing  the  benefit  of  all  the 
work  done  so  far.  Yet  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  this  would  have  to  be  done 
if  we  were  to  protect  even  a  few  of  our  new 
project  starts  related  to  the  War  on  Hunger. 

The  following  is  only  a  small  sample  of  ex- 
isting or  proposed  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects which  might  have  to  be  eliminated, 
reduced  in  scope,  or  phased  out  in  time  if 
technical  assistance  funds  are  cut: 

A  series  of  Sunmie.  Science  Institutes  in 
India,  for  which  we  supply  books,  teaching 
aids,  and  laboratory  equipment  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
a  similar  program  Is  In  Its  initial  stages  In 
Pakistan; 

A  program  to  Improve  tax  administration 
in  Turkey,  being  carried  out  by  a  team  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Services; 

A  campaign  to  eradicate  rinderpest  in  West 
and  Central  Africa,  in  which  AID  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  Scientific,  Technical  and  Research 
Commission  of  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity; 

A  rural  development  program  In  the  Philip- 
pines, which  alms  to  increase  rice  and  corn 
production  in  11  provinces  where  there  has 
been  social  unrest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  wishes 
to  modify  his  amendment.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page   1,  line  4,  strike  out  "  '$200,000,- 
000'  ",  and  Insert  "  '$243,000,000'  ". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  comment  on  one  point  relative 
to  that  last  exchange.  I  said  that  we 
limited  it  to  eight  fewer  than  we  had  last 
year.  I  failed  to  add  that  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  in  its  illustrative  programs, 
has  called  for  42  plus  seven  to  receive 
small  self-help  funds.  They  reduced  it 
themselves,  anticipating,  I  suppose,  we 
would  put  a  limit  of  40  on  the  number  of 
countries  which  could  be  aided. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  4  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows  that  in  modifying  his 
amendment  all  he  does  is  increase  my 
figure  of  $200  million  to  $243  million,  as 
I  understand  it.  So  that  it  is  an  outright 
"upping"  amendment. 

In  other  words,  he  is  saying  to  us  that 
we  should  authorize  more  than  the  com- 
mittee recommended  by  the  difference 
between  $210  million  and  $243  million. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  amend- 
ment and  the  issues  we  have  before  us 
do  not  apply  to  Latin  America.  Latin 
America  is  covered  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  bill  carries  $100  million  in 
technical  assistance  for  the  Alliance 
countries. 

It  does  not  apply  to  Vietnam.  Vietnam 
is  out. 
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It  does  apply  to  Africa  and  other  areas 
in  Asia.  And  in  my  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  have  $200  million,  which  we  have 
under  the  present  policy.  I  do  not  know 
the  slightest  justification  for  increasing 
this  assistance  next  year,  in  view  of  the 
plight  which  confronts  us. 
That  is  my  case. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out,  the  administration  Itself  has 
recognized,  even  this  last  year,  that  it 
should  cut  back.  So  it  has  cut  back  from 
48  to  42  countries.  We  say  that  we  did 
not  make  that  for  the  42,  that  we  should 
go  to  40. 

We  show  next  year  that  we  should  go 
further,  but  in  view  of  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  countries  which  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  admitted  is  justi- 
fied, I  think  that  the  $200  million  of  my 
amendment  is  ample. 

I  think  the  $243  million  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  simply  a 
proposal  to  do  more  than  the  commit- 
tee proposes.  It  is  an  upping  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  to  express  my  support  for 
this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  $33  mUlion  cut  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  authorization  request 
for  technical  assistance.  The  committee 
authorized  $210  million  for  fiscal  1968, 
the  same  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  amendment  would  set 
the  authorization  at  $243  million. 

Many  changes  and  adjustments  have 
been  made  tn  the  foreign  aid  program 
since  President  Truman  recommended 
the  point  4  program  for  technical  assist- 
ance in  1949.  but  in  my  view  this  pro- 
gram remains  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  our  efforts  over  the  years.  Of  all 
the  billions  of  dollars  expended  for  vari- 
ous types  of  foreign  aid,  the  amoimts  for 
this  program  have  been  among  the  most 
constructive. 

To  offer  scientific  and  technological 
analysis  and  to  share  knowledge  and 
skills  represents  assistance  in  its  purest 
form.  It  is  a  form  which  is  least  subject 
to  criticism  as  being  imperialistic  and 
most  open  to  favorable  response  by  de- 
veloping nations.  And  it  is  one  of  basic 
Importance  in  the  effort  to  assist  the 
hungry,  the  diseased,  and  the  illiterate 
people  in  the  world  to  attain  a  better 
way  of  life. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is 
directly  involved  with  those  areas  for 
maintaining  human  life  and  develop- 
ment of  human  dignity:  food,  health, 
and  education.  If  there  is  a  necessity  to 
reduce  foreign  aid,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
technical  assistance  program  is  one  of 
the  last  places  to  make  a  cut.  I  have 
supported  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  past  and  continue  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  necessary  response  to  the  world 
situation  and  the  tensions  between  na- 
tions, but  I  believe  it  is  more  expendable 
than  technical  assistance  for  agricul- 
ture and  health  and  education. 

Of  course,  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  reviewed.  Not  all  the 
grants  in  the  past  have  been  effective. 
The  committee  has  indicated  its  concern 
by  imposing  a  limit  of  40  countries  which 


can  recelTC  technical  assistance,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Latin  American  nations  whose 
technical  assistance  programs  are  not 
sidiject  to  the  limitation. 

The  additional  $33  million  requested 
by  the  administration  is  needed.  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  the  OfiBce  of  the  War 
on  Hunger  was  created  within  AID.  Its 
purpose  is  to  consolidate  all  fimctiwis 
related  to  tlae  war  on  himger  and  to 
intensify  the  effort  to  meet  this  serious 
problem. 

The  world  problem  of  food  supply  and 
population  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides, 
and  the  problem  is  not  diminishing. 
Through  Public  Law  480  and  other  pro- 
grams we  have  been  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  food  needs  of  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world.  This  is  of 
temporary  assistance,  but  it  is  not 
enough  in  the  long  run. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber,  trans- 
mitted last  month  to  President  Johnson 
by  Chairman  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  con- 
tains a  section  on  "Pood  Aid  and  Foreign 
Economic  Development  Policy." 

The  Commission  states : 


The  solution  to  the  coming  world  food 
crisis  cannot  be  found  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  developed 
country.  II  our  farm  output  were  expanded 
In  order  to  distribute  more  free  food,  it  would 
poetpone  the  day  of  reckoning  by  only  10  to 
15  years. 

The  Commission  report  continues  with 
the  statement : 

The  new  mouths  born  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  by  1980  will  need  an  esti- 
mated 300  million  additional  tons  of  grain 
or  Its  equivalent.  This  is  near  the  present 
total  production  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe  combined. 
Obviously,  the  developed  nations  could  not 
long  cairy  this  heavy  and  Increasing  bur- 
den, even  with  a  drastic  cut  In  their  own 
standards  of  living. 

Fm-  the  long  run,  the  bulk  of  the  additional 
food  wUl  have  to  come  from  expanded  food 
production  In  the  hungry  nations  themselves. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  of  assistance 
by  way  of  direct  food  aid,  the  Commis- 
sion makes  a  recommendation  for  a  sub- 
stantially expanded  technical  assistance 
program. 

It  states : 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
United  States  should  significantly  expand  lU 
technical  aid  effort  recognizing  that  tech- 
nical assistance  Is  a  long-range  effort  and 
must  be  organized  and  funded  for  efficient 
long-range  operations.  The  focus  should  be 
on  developing  institutions  within  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  carry  out  research, 
training,  and  extension,  provide  credit,  and 
perform  the  other  functions  needed  to  sup- 
port a  modem  and  efficient  agriculture.  This 
country  should  assist  In  training  a  genera- 
tion of  local  scientists,  teachers,  technicians 
and  administrators  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  assure  the  on-going  process  of  growth. 

The  modest  increase  in  the  adminis- 
tration request  for  authorization  for 
technical  assistance  is  not  enough  to 
accomp'ish  what  the  Commission  recom- 
mends, but  it  is  a  step  and  it  should  be 
supported. 

The  effective  use  of  technical  assist- 
ance Is  a  gradual  process  in  agriculture 
and  results  are  slower  to  achieve.  The 
technology  of  building  factories  and 
dams  can  more  easily  be  transmitted; 


adaptation  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction process  but  the  technology  of 
an  electric  generation  plant  is  much  the 
same  whether  a  nation  is  developed  or 
underdeveloped. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  agriculture 
where  there  has  to  be  adaptation  not  only 
of  technology  but  of  the  kinds  and  va- 
rieties of  food  plants.  There  are  also 
different  problems  of  soil,  climate,  plant, 
and  animal  diseases  to  be  met  in  each 
region. 

Another  distinguished  Presidential 
Panel  has  also  recently  issued  a  report: 
The  Panel  on  the  Worid  Food  Supply  of 
tlie  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  report,  issued  in  May,  is  per- 
haps the  most  comprehensive  and  au- 
thorita*ve  study  made  In  this  country  on 
the  world  food  supply.  Its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  on  the  need  for 
technical  assistance  to  increase  the  food 
supply  has  many  similarities  to  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber. 

The  Panel  states: 

The  vast  majority  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion must  take  place  within  the  developing 
countries  themselves. 

The  Panel  ptrints  out  the  need  for 
adaptive  research  in  order  to  malce  the 
modernization  of  agriculture  possible  in 
developing  nations  and  the  members 
stress  the  need  for  technical  assistance. 
They  state : 

Increasingly,  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance should  take  the  form  of  knowledge, 
technical  aid,  adapUve  research,  education 
and  institution  building. 

The  scarcest  and  most  needed  resource  In 
the  developing  countries  Is  the  sclfcnUflc. 
technical,  and  managerial  skUl  needed  for 
systemaUc,  orderly  decision-making  and  im- 
plementation. Through  technical  assistance 
programs,  the  United  States  should  empha- 
size guidance,  education,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  capabilities.  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  of  these  two  reports 
dealing  with  technical  assistance  for 
agriculture  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  along  with  the  list  of 
citizens  who  served  on  each  group. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
technical  assistance  program  with  its 
emphasis  on  agriculture  and  on  liKreas- 
Ing  the  production  of  food  in  developing 
nations  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  war 
on  hunger.  The  peoples  of  these  nations 
want  more  efficient  means  of  growing 
and  marketing  food.  They  seek  new  and 
improved  sources  of  food.  They  are  aware 
of  their  problems  of  agriculture,  of  food 
supply  and  population,  of  health  and 
diet,  of  the  need  for  skills  and  training 
so  they  can  adopt  new  methods.  But 
they  need  technical  assistance  to  help 
them  secure  these  objectives.  The  food 
problem  is  necessarily  of  concern  to  us. 
and  it  is  one  in  which  we  can  and  should 
take  leadership. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senate  should  re- 
duce the  amount  the  administration  has 
requested  for  moving  forward  tn  this 
area  and  for  increasing  our  effort  in  the 
war  on  hunger,  and  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 
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Exhibit  1 

Acam  rmou  tbx  Ripoar,  "Th.  World 
FOOD  P»oBLnt,"  Mat  1967,  Volumi  I.  Pages 
17-21 
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3.7.0    MXTTING    TH«    NXED    rO»    MORS   FOOD 

For  the  next  several  years,  any  major  ex- 
n  inalon  of  the  world  food  supply  will  be  de- 
p  mdent  on  Increased  production  from  con- 
venUonal  sources  and  upon  more  efficient 
V  tlllzatJon  of  available  foodstuffs  through  re- 
t  ucUon  of  waste  and  spoilage.  The  vast  ma- 
i  rHty  of  the  increased  production  must  take 
J  lace  withiv.  the  developing  countries  them- 

s  tlvea. 

3.7.1.  There  is  no  panacea 

PerlodlcaUy,  the  news  media  draw  atten- 
1lon  to  ongoing  research  on  systems  which 
(  ffer  poaalWUttes  as  new  sources  of  human 
1  cx)d  Because  there  Is  a  strong  tendency  to 
,  ortray  these  as  possible  "solutions"  to  the 
'  forld  food  problem  and  because  the  pubuc 
B  drawn  understandably  to  such  panaceas, 
^ils  pubUclty  undoubtedly  lessens  concern 
iibout  the  seriousness  of  the  food  supply  in 
aie  developing  nations. 

The  Panel  has  examined  carefully  and  In 
letall  the  several  new  processes  which  are 
imder  current  study.  "Single  cell  protein 
aerlved  from  fermentation  by  yeasts  or  bac- 
Usrla  of  carbohydrates,  hydrocarbons,  or  cel- 
iMloM  Is  particularly  promising.  A  great  ad- 
vantage of  single-cell  protein  Is  that  It  can 
be  produced  independenUy  of  agriculture  or 
climatic  conditions.  However,  there  are  major 
unsolved  problems  of  scale  of  production, 
proceaalng  characteristics,  nutrlUve  quaUty, 
conmuner  acceptance,  and  cost  which  remain 
to  be  worked  out.  It  wlU  be  several  years, 
at  least  before  even  a  decision  concerning 
the  possible  usefulness  of  such  materials  In 
the  food  supply  can  be  made. 

Methods  for  extraction  of  protein  directly 
from  green  leaves  have  been  devised  and  de- 
serve careful  consideration  and  further  re- 
search since  the  materials  utlUzed  are  fw- 
ouenUy  wasted  or  are  fed  to  animals.  Again, 
many  problems  of  nutritive  quality,  scale, 
cost,  and  acceptability  must  be  solved  before 
evaluation  of  the  usefulness  of  this  material 
wUl  be  possible. 

Investigations  of  the  processing  of  algae 
as  human  food  have  been  unrewarding  thus 
far  becavise  d  the  excessive  cost  of  deriving 
a  oroduct  that  is  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion. It  now  appears  that  the  usefulness  of 
algal  materials  econcKnlcally  derived  as  a 
by-produot  of  reclaiming  sewage  and  other 
waste  w»t«*»  wlU  be  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 
In  summary,  some  nonconventlonal  sources 
of  food  appear  to  offer  great  potential  for 
the  long-term  but  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Panel  none  of  these  can  be  expected  to  lessen 
the  problem  of  increasing  food  production 
from  conventional  sources  during  the  next 
two  decades. 

Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the  world  s 
food  problem  is  so  great  that  nonconven- 
tlonal sources,  when  and  If  they  become  avail- 
able   may  be  needed  to  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  modernized  agriculture.  The 
problem  wUl  be  with  us  for  so  long,  however, 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  now  to  invent 
new  processes  and  develop  known   ones  to 
produce  novel  foodstuffs.  In  order  to  pro- 
Tide  a  reasonable  probablUty  that  the  long- 
range     potential     of     unconvenUonal     food 
Bources  may  be  realized  within  two  decades, 
we  must  accelerate  research  on  these  meth- 
ods now. 

3.7.2  Animal  sources 
There  are  good  opportuniUes  for  Improved 
production  of  livestock  and  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  fishery  resources,  Including  fish 
farming  (aqulculture).  In  the  developing 
countries.  These  deserve  emphasis  and  ex- 
ploitation because  animals  are  capable  of 
converting  to  food  different  types  of  by- 
products and  forages  that  cannot  be  con- 
sumed directly  by  people  and  for  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  «iat  they  can  make  to  im- 


proving the  quaUty  of  protein  In  diets  and 
earning  foreign  exchange.  A  proceM  of  pro- 
duclnK  fish  protein  concentrate  (FPC)  ap- 
T^arsto  hold  promise  for  the  future  although 
Sajor  problems  of  scale,  technologies  for 
different  species,  and  consumer  acceptability 
must  be  solved  before  Its  usefulness  can  be 
evaluated. 

3.7.3  Agricultural  production 
It  Is  therefore,  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
the  increase  in  food  supply  must  come  from 
increased  production  of  farm  crops.  There  are 
two  ways  In  which  agricultural  production 
can  be  increased:  by  bringing  mwe  land 
under  cultivation  or  by  Increasing  yields  of 
land  under  cultivation. 

Until  the  present  time,  most  of  the  in- 
crease In  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  has  been  achieved  by  extending 
traditional  farming  methods  over  a  larger 
area  of  cropland.  Substantial  opportunities 
remain  to  bring  additional  land  under  cul- 
tivation m  the  less  densely  populated  areas 
of  Latin  America  and  of  Africa,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  arable  land  in  Asia  Is  already  in 
use  While  there  are  marginal  posslblUtles  for 
using  small  additional  areas.  It  Is  clear  that 
as  the  population  continues  to  grow,  the 
amount  of  cropland  per  person  In  the  Asian 
countries  will  diminish  progressively. 

in  Asia  a  shift  to  increasing  crop  produc- 
tion by  intensifying  agriculture  and  using 
modem  methods  to  improve  annual  yields  on 
land  under  cultivation  will  be  mandatory. 
Even  m  Latin  America  and  Africa,  the  In- 
creasing cost  of  clearing  additional  land  may 
well  make  It  more  economical  In  many  re- 
gions to  concentrate  on  elevating  yields 
rather  than  expanding  cultivated  areas. 

To  increase  yields,  a  major  expansion  ol 
irrigation  facilities  will  be  necessary  to  make 
multiple   cropping    possible   l^feP«f^?°*   °^ 
wide  variations  In  seasonal  rainfall.  It  also 
win  be  necessary  to  develop  and  utilize  new, 
high-yielding  varieties  of  plants,  to  develop 
and  utilize  plants  with  a  higher  quality  of 
Tjroteln,  to  Increase  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
pesticides,  and  to  employ  Improved  farm  ma- 
chinery   Increased  capital  investments  and 
increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers will  be  required  to  make  these  tools  of 
modern    agricultural    technology    available. 
These   are    the   techniques   that   have   been 
employed   so   successfully   In   the  developed 
countries    to     transform    farming     Into     a 
bitsiness.  ,       *„ 

The  transition  from  traditional  farming  to 
modern  agriculture  will  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  hungry  nations  but  it  is  oo- 
solutely  essential  if  their  food  needs  are  to 
be  met.  There  is  no  alternative. 


The  products  of  technology  and  "know- 
how"  cannot  be  transferred  directly  to  the 
developing  nations.  Many  plant  varieties 
transferred  to  different  climates  fall  to  flower 
or  set  seed  if.  indeed,  they  survive  at  all. 
Uvestock  may  become  non-productive  or  dle^ 
Adaptive  research  must  be  accomplished 
within  the  developing  countries.  A  blueprint 
for  a  bicycle  or  a  steel  mill  can  be  shipped 
overseas  and  utilized  without  alteration  but 
the  blueprints  and  architecture  for  a  food 
crop  must  be  developed  overseas.  There  as 
In  the  United  States,  new  plant  varieties 
each  better  than  the  last,  must  be  produced 
frequently  to  Increase  plant  resistance  to  In- 
sects and  disease. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  carry  out  this 
adaptive  research,  to  establish  strong  Indig- 
enous institutions,  and  develop  the  n^npow- 
er  that  will  enable  the  poor,  food-deflclt  na- 
tions to  carry  out  the  self-sustaining,  con- 
tinuing programs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  are  essential  to  modem  food 
production. 

3.8.2  The  task  of  technical  assistance 
increasingly,  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance  should   take    the   form   of   knowledge, 
technical  aid,  adaptive  research,  education, 
and  Institution  building. 

The  scarcest  and  most  needed  resource  in 
the  developing  countries  is  the  scientific^ 
technical,  and  managerial  skill  needed  for 
systematic,  orderly  decision-making  andm- 
plementation.  Through  technical  assistance 
programs,  the  United  States  should  empha- 
stoe  guidance,  education,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  capablUtles-for  the 
long  term-because  the  task  In  the  develop- 
ing nations  has  only  Just  begun  and  wUl  con- 
tinue for  many  decades  to  come. 

In  recent  years.  United  States  programs 
of  technical  assistance  have  largely  given 
way  to  capital  assistance  and  the  purpose  and 
value  of  each  has  become  blurred.  The  Im- 
portant distinction  between  these  two  In- 
sti^entalitles  of  aid  B^^o^ld^^^  J^°f '^^^ 
Ind  each  should  be  employed  sharply  and 
effectively  to  reinforce  the  other  In  helping 
th^  developing  countries  that  are  willing 
to  i^ke  toe  effort  to  solve  the  complex  prob- 
lei^of  feeding  their  people  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  their  Uves. 
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3.8.0    THE   NEED   FOR   TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

The  modernization  of  agriculture  In  the 
developing  countries  will  Involve  capital  in- 
vestment, provision  of  Inputs  In  the  form  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  water,  and  ma- 
chinery organization  of  distribution  and 
marketing  systems,  education  of  agricultural 
specialists  and  extension  workers,  provision 
of  production  incentives  for  individual  farm- 
ers In  the  form  of  land-reform  and  pricing 
poUcles.  and  other  changes  In  social  and 
economic  structures. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  all  of  these  meas- 
ures   however,  is  the  necessity  for  adaptive 
research  needed  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  governing  plant  and  animal 
production  under  the  conditions,  soils,  and 
climates  existing  in  the  developing  countries. 
3.8.1  Agricultural  technology  is  not 
transferable 
Modem    scientific    agriculture    has    been 
brought  to  flower  In  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  developed  world.  In  the  tropical  climates 
where  the  bulk  of   the  world's  low-Income 
people  live,  sclentlflc  agricultural  efforts  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  traditional  tropical 
export  crops:    sugar,   tea,   coffee,  cocoa,  ba- 
nanas, and  rubber.  Only  recently  have  food 
crops  received  serious  attention. 


EXCEEI^S  FROM  THE  R^^^^^J'^^^"  *f "  ^,^3" 

FOR  THE  FUTURE."  JULY  1967.  PAGES  131-133 

PART  D:    FOOD  AH)  AND  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  widening  food  gap  In  the  ^^world  has 
serious  implications  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
?or  foreign  trade,  our  agricultural  economy, 
and  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole. 

Hunger  and  the  threat  of  famine  on  a 
continental  scale  Impose  a  threat  to  world 
order,  to  poUtical  stability,  to  the  fstabUshed 
patterns  ^  doing  the  "ortd's  business.  With 
the  breakdown  of  order,  whatever  economic 
advancement  Is  now  taking  place  In  hungry 
countries  would  halt,  with  diminishing  eco- 
nomic output,  increasing  unrest  and  turinoil. 
and  threatening  of  worid  peace.  All  nations, 
including  tiie  United  States  have  a  vita  con- 
cem  with  alleviating  hunger  and  political 

"  since  1958.  the  38  very  poor  nations— those 
with  an  income  of  under  JlOO  per  person  a 
year— have  suffered  an  average  of  twomajor 
outbreaks  of  violence  per  country.  That  is 
a  great  deal  of  conflict.  What  Is  worse.  It  has 
been  predomlnantiy  prolonged  conflict.  There 
is  an  irrefutable  relationship  between  vio- 
lence and  economic  backwardness. 

As  the  single  nation  doing  about  half  oi 
the  wortd-8  total  business,  controlling  more 
than  half  of  Its  realized  wealth  and  enjoying 
a  standard  of  Income  and  well-being  without 
paraUel  In  the  world,  the  United  States  must 
accept  a  leadership  role  in  combating  this 

problem. 

Food  aid 
The  solution  to  the  coming  world   food 
crtals  cannot  be  found  m  the  agriculture  oi 


the  United  States  or  any  other  developed 
country.  If  our  farm  output  were  expanded 
in  order  to  distribute  more  free  food,  it  would 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  by  only  10  to 
15  years.  Moreover,  this  would  allow  popula- 
tions In  the  developing  countries  to  increase 
without  a  corresponding  increase  In  their 
own  food  production.  Then,  when  we  and 
the  other  developed  countries  meet  the  prac- 
tical limits  of  our  land  and  technology,  there 
would  simply  be  more  people  to  live  In  hun- 
ger and  deprivation. 

As  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  In  a 
recent  message: 

"The  present  food  crisis  Is  without  parallel 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  International  co- 
operation backed  by  self-help  Is  Imperative. 
We  In  America  can  provide  only  a  small  mar- 
gin of  the  hiiman  and  material  resources 
needed  for  food  development.  The  major 
effort — the  will — the  leadership — the  labor — 
and,  Indeed  even  most  of  the  resources — must 
come  from  the  low-income  countries  them- 
selves." 

The  new  mouths  born  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  by  1980  will  need  an  esti- 
mated 300  million  additional  tons  of  grain 
or  Its  equivalent.  This  Is  near  the  present 
total  production  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Western  Europe  combined.  Obvi- 
ously, the  developed  nations  could  not  long 
carry  this  heavy  and  increasing  burden,  even 
with  a  drastic  cut  in  their  own  standards  of 
Uving. 

For  the  long  run,  the  bulk  of  the  additional 
food  will  have  to  come  from  expanded  food 
production  In  the  hungry  countries  them- 
selves. 

VS.  aid  programs  for  developing  countries 
should  be  shifted  much  more  heavily  toward 
technical  assistance  for  increasing  food  pro- 
duction and  population  planning  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves,  with  less  em- 
phasis on  direct  food  aid. 

Food  aid  should  be  available  for  disasters, 
crises,  and  emergencies,  and  as  a  transitional 
measure  to  help  developing  countries  as  a 
part  of  deflnlte.  short-term  plans  for  agricul- 
tural self-help.  However,  It  should  be  fully 
coordinated  with  long-run  aid  programs  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  diminishing  In- 
centives to  Indigenous  food  producers  or  con- 
tributing to  the  complacency  of  local  govern- 
ment authorities. 

There  may  be  a  positive  role  for  food  aid 
in  some  development  projects.  For  instance, 
food  could  be  used  as  part  of  the  wages  paid 
to  workers  on  an  Irrigation  dam  or  a  farm- 
to-market  road. 

We  must  recognize  the  built-in  dangers  of 
food  aid.  especially  the  danger  of  discourag- 
ing indigenous  agricultural  production.  Our 
food  aid  must  be  safeguarded  and  admin- 
istered with  a  hardheaded  insistence  on  maxi- 
miun  self-help. 

Developing  countries  frequently  tend  to 
emphasize  industrial  development  In  allo- 
cating their  scarce  development  resources,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  U.S.  economic  aid  program  in  some 
instances  may  have  encouraged  some  of  these 
tendencies  or  at  least  not  resisted  them 
strongly  enough. 

Looking  to  the  future,  It  is  clear  that  agri- 
culture must  receive  an  Important  place  In 
the  plans  of  these  developing  nations. 

The  self-help  factor  is  recognized  In  the 
U.S.  "Food  for  Freedom"  legislation  of  1966, 
which  shlfte  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
from  disposal  of  U.S.  agrlcultiual  surpluses 
to  providing  the  food  and  fibers  needed  In 
the  recipient  countries,  and  also  directs  aid 
to  countries  which  exert  the  greatest  effort 
toward  solving  their  own  food  production 
problems. 

Some  countries  depend  heavily  on  U.S.  food 
aid,  and  they  probably  will  have  to  remain 
so  for  at  least  a  few  years  ahead.  Otherwise 
a  short  crop  will  push  them  directly  into 
famine,  or  unabated  population  growth  will 
draw  them  Into  creeping  famine. 


However,  continuous  food  aid  even  to  these 
countries  sho^ild  be  made  contingent  on  effec- 
tive plans,  demonstrably  Implemented,  to  Im- 
prove their  own  agricultures  and  reduce  their 
birth  rates. 


A  massive  technical  assistance  program 
The  world's  food  and  population  problem 
can  only  be  solved  through  active  population 
control    efforts    and   faster   development   of 
agriculture  In  the  hungry  countries. 

Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  that  U.S. 
aid  programs  for  developing  countries  should 
be  shifted  much  more  heavily  toward  tech- 
nical assistance  for  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion and  population  planning  In  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Most  of  the  developing  countries  will  need 
considerable  assistance  for  quite  a  long  period 
of  time  to  achieve  rapid,  sustained  growth. 
By  themselves,  they  lack  the  trained  man- 
power, the  Institutions,  and  the  capital. 

This  technical  assistance  program  will  have 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  any  program 
this  country  has  carried  out  In  the  past.  Pres- 
ently, U.S.  annual  economic  aid,  including 
money,  technical  assistance  and  education, 
amounts  to  only  .003  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  It  Is  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  annual  defense  budget.  Ideally,  the  U.S. 
will  substantially  Increase  Its  appropriations 
for  aid  to  the  developing  countries — but  a 
considerable  gain  In  effectiveness  could  be 
achieved  simply  by  shifting  aid  funds  from 
food  aid  to  technical  assistance. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
United  States  should  significantly  expand  Its 
technical  aid  effort  recognizing  that  techni- 
cal assistance  Is  a  long-range  effort  and  must 
be  organized  and  funded  for  efficient  long- 
range  operations.  The  focus  should  be  on 
developing  Institutions  within  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  carry  out  research,  training, 
and  extension,  provide  credit,  and  perform 
the  other  functions  needed  to  supi>ort  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  agriculture.  This  country 
should  assist  In  training  a  generation  of  local 
scientists,  teachers,  technicians  and  admin- 
istrators In  the  developing  countries  to  assure 
the  on- going  process  of  growth. 

The  Nation  should  orient  Its  policies  to- 
ward helping  these  countries  develop  the 
large  amounts  of  public  and  private  develop- 
ment capital  that  will  be  needed  to  achieve 
the  agricultural  "takeoff." 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, Donald  P.  Hornlg,  Chairman. 
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W.  B.  Murphy,  President,  Campbell  Soup 
Company 

Ernest  J.  Nesius,"  Vice  Presldent.^West  Vir- 
ginia Center  for  Appalachian  Stifles  and 
Development,  Director,  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  West  Virginia  University 

Leon  Schachter,  Vice  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Janice  M.  Smith,  Head,  Department  of 
Home  Economics.  University  of  Illinois 

Lauren  Soth.  Editor  of  the  Editorial  Pages. 
Des  Moines  Register 

Jesse  Tapp.»  Retired  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Bank  of  America 


1  Resigned  from  the  Commission.  July  29, 
1966. 
'Replaced  Paul  Miller.  November  1,  1966. 
»  Died  January  19.  1967. 
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Jay    Taylor,    President,    Texas    Uvestock 
ifarketlng  Association 

Hennaa  Wella,  ChanceUor,  Indiana  Uni- 
■  erslty 

John  Wheeler.  Prealdent,  Mechanics  ana 
:  'ar mars  Bank  oX  Durham,  N.C. 
4echnicai.  assistancb  and  adaptivi  agricul- 
tural RXSKARCH 

Mr.     MONDALE.  Mr.     President,     I 
:  hould  like  to  discuss  money  and  mira- 

First,  money.  The  Foreign  Relations 
:ommittee  has  recommended  that  the 
:ongress  cut  technical  assistance  funds 
n  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment authorization  bill  by  $33  million. 

That  amount  of  money  Is  sizable.  It 
could  purchase  perhaps  a  dozen  fighter 
airplanes  for  our  defense.  It  might  be 
;nough  to  erect  a  new  Goverrmient  of- 
ace  building.  Not  the  new  Raybum  Office 
Building  used  by  the  other  body,  how- 
ever. That  cost  $95  million,  so  the  $33 
million  could  only  buy  about  one-third 
of  it. 

Or.  Mr.  President,  we  could  turn  that 
$33  million  back  into  technical  assistance 
programs  for  AID  and  buy  some  miracles. 
I  do  not  use  the  term  "miracle"  lightly. 
Yet  what  else  can  you  call  what  hap- 
pened to  a  farmer  named  Ghennappa, 
in  Mysore  State  In  India? 

Like  most  of  his  neighbors  in  that  poor 
section  of  the  vast  subcontinent,  Ghen- 
nappa did  not  have  much  land — Just  5 
acres.  Planted  In  sugar  cane,  he  managed 
to  net  about  $134  a  year  from  his  fields. 
Now  $134,  Mr.  President,  will  not 
stretch  very  far,  particularly  if,  like  most 
Indians,  you  have  a  large  family,  and  the 
$134  is  your  total  annual  income. 

Then  came  the  miracle.  Agricultural 
specialists  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Mysore  State  University  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences,  decided  to  improve  In- 
dian agriculture  by  trying  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation-developed  high-yield- 
ing com  hybrids  on  irrigated  lands.  The 
maize  developed  under  the  Rockefeller- 
supported  national  com  breeding  pro- 
gram included  some  hybrids  specifically 
adaptable  to  South  India. 

After    fidd    tests    proved    out    their 
theories,  the  Tennessee  University  exten- 
sion economists  and  the  Mysore  State 
University  team  talked  some  small  vil- 
lage farmers  Into  "taking  the  plunge." 
The  farmers  were  supplied  with  informa- 
tion, fertilizer,  and  credit  provisions,  but 
no  concessional  prices  were  given  Ghen- 
nappa and  his   neighbors  risked  their 
own,  or  borrowed  money,  and  planted 
their  acreage  in  maize. 
That  was  the  miracle,  Mr.  President. 
Now,  instead  of  $134  a  year,  Ghen- 
nappa receives  more  than  $3,000  a  year 
from  his  5  acres.  Growing  three  crops 
a  year,  Qhermappa's  com  brings  in  $600 
an  acre.  One  year's  com  production  on 
each    of    his    5    acres    produces    5,500 
pounds   per   acre   per   crop,   or    16,500 
povmds  per  acre  per  year.  This  breaks 
down  Into  15,000  poimds  of  grain,  and 
about  150  tons  of  cattle  fodder. 

When  we  compare  these  totals  with 
the  estimated  present  Indian  production 
of  about  1,050  pounds  per  acre  per  year 
for  rice,  you  begin  to  understand  that 
what  happened  to  Ghennappa  is,  Indeed. 
a  miracle. 
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The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment can  be  very  proud  of  its  part  in 
this  effort.  Through  the  University  of 
Tennessee  contract  for  adaptive  re- 
search— and  this  comes  under  technical 
assistance,  the  $33  million  fund  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
have  us  deny  to  AID— the  Mysore  State 
University  of  Agricultural  Sciences  was 
designed  in  its  entirety. 

The  local  government  became  inter- 
ested in  the  opportunity  for  a  food  pro- 
duction program  because  of  AID  tech- 
nical assistance.  AID  people  trained  vir- 
tually all  the  leadership  in  the  local  uni- 
versity, and  provided  the  direct  technical 
and  organizational  assistance  for  this 
program.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
corn-breeding  program  provided  the  seed 
stock,  and  the  Oxford  Famine  Relief 
Society  provided  the  fertilizer,  which  the 
farmers,  however,  purchased  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  price. 

When  we  consider  the  kind  of  miracles 
which  can  be  worked  for  $33  million  I 
think  the  wisdom  of  restoring  this  money 
to  AID'S  technical  assistance  program  be- 
comes manifest. 

This  sort  of  miracle  represents  the 
finest  kind  of  adaptive  research — using 
the  information,  the  techniques,  the 
ideas,  which  have  proved  to  be  successful 
in  the  United  States  or  some  other  de- 
veloped nation,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
This  is.  truly,  the  essence  of  foreign 
aid.  This  is  the  art  of  foreign  aid.  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  weapon  in  our 
arsenal  to  fight  the  war  on  hunger. 

Last  year,  Congress  adopted  my  adap- 
tive agricultural  research  amendment  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
It  provided  that  a  high  priority  should  be 
given  in  food-deficit  nations  to  efforts  to 
increase  agricultural  production,  partic- 
ularly through  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  adaptive  agricultural  research 
programs  designed  to  increase  per-acre 
yields  in  those  nations.  This  effort  calls 
upon  our  universities— particularly  our 
land-grant  colleges — to  play  a  major  role 
in  improving  agriculture  overseas. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  the  tremendous 
productivity  of  American  farmers  is 
based  upon  years  and  years  of  research 
into  new  seed  varieties,  new  fertilizers, 
and  new  methods  of  cropping.  We  are 
constantly  today  in  the  United  States 
developing  new  grains  to  increase  yield, 
specially  adapted  to  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

We  simply  cannot  transplant  U.S. 
seeds,  soils,  and  fertilizers,  and  expect 
the  same  results  in  arid,  or  tropical  re- 
gions. They  must  be  tailored  to  condi- 
tions in  each  country. 

The  cut  in  technical  assistance  funds 
would  curtail  this  crucial  effort,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  close  to  seeing  some  results. 
I  recently  received  a  strong  letter  on  this 
point  from  Dean  Sherwood  Berg  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Dean  Berg  Is  a 
brilliant  student  of  world  food  problems, 
and  more  recently  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dean  Berg's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


■Oniversitt  or  Minnesota, 

August  11,1367. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalk, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  I  have  been  greatly 
dlstxirbed  by  the  action  accorded  the  foreign 
economic  aid  appropriation  bill  In  recent 
Senate  debate.  This  Is  particularly  true  of 
those  portions  of  the  legislation  which  relate 
to  technical  assistance. 

I  strongly  encourage  you  to  \irge  your  Senate 
colleagues  to  give  full  aupOTt  to  the  AID 
technical  assistance  appropriation. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  renewal  of  support 
for  efforts  by  our  government  to  contribute  to 
world    peace    through    technical    programs 
aimed  at  world  hunger,  poverty  and  disease.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  we  continue 
to  attack  the  world  food  problems.  No  one 
needs    to    explain    to    you     the    awesome 
dimensions  of  the  problem  or  Its  significance 
to  our  nation's  future  in  the   world  com- 
munity. What  you  may  not  know  is  that  we 
Just  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  success. 
AID,  Its  predecessors,  the  VS.  Land-Grant 
Universities,  and  others  have  struggled  for 
many  years  to  find  ways  to  accelerate  agri- 
cultural productivity  In  developing  naUons 
and  begin  to  build  the  other  elements  of  an 
adequate  world  food  supply  system.  This  long 
period  of  struggle  and  often  failure  has,  like 
the  early  years  in  the  lives  of  our  State  Uni- 
versities, been  a  period   of   learning.   Some 
of  us  are  for  the  first  time  confident  that  we 
are  beginning  to  put  the  essential  pieces  to- 
gether. We  now  see  the  absolute  essentiality 
of  sustained  technical  assistance  efforts,  par- 
ticularly In  adaptive  research  and  technical 
education. 

The  recent  efforts  that  AID  has  made 
through  funding  of  research  and  In  plan- 
ning for  use  of  Section  211d  were  tremen- 
dously Important  improvements.  Also,  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  more  than  20  of  our  State 
Universities  have  created  administrative  di- 
mensions for  sustained  efforts  relating  to  in- 
ternational agriculture.  Minnesota,  and  these 
other  State  Universities,  have  organized 
themselves  to  contribute,  through  strong 
technical  programs  In  agriculture  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  world's  food  problem.  Univer- 
sity agriculture  programs  abroad,  mostly  fi- 
nanced by  AID,  are  just  now  being  structured 
for  a  truly  effective  attack  on  food  needs. 
We  are  ready  to  support  effectively  our  n.i- 
tlonal  government's  efforts  abroad.  We  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  State  Universities  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  which  we  are  now  capable 
of  generating  with  cooperating  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  underscore  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Pood  and  Fiber  in  this  regard. 
The  Commission  concluded  that  the  world's 
food  and  population  problem  can  only  be 
solved  through  more  rapid  development  of 
agriculture  and  through  active  population 
control  efforts  in  hungry  countries.  As  the 
single  nation  doing  about  half  the  world's 
total  business,  controlling  more  than  half 
of  its  realized  wealth  and  enjoying  a  level  of 
Income  and  well-being  without  parallel  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  must  accept  a 
leadership  role  in  combating  the  widening 
food  gap. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  U.S.  aid  programs  for  developing  coun- 
tries should  be  shifted  much  more  heavily 
toward  technical  assistance  for  increasing 
food  production  and  population  planning  in 
the  developing  countries. 

The  Commission  recommended  further 
that  the  United  States  should  significantly 
expand  Its  technical  aid  effort  recognizing 
that  technical  assistance  Is  a  long-range  ef- 
fort and  must  be  organized  and  funded  for 
efHcient  long-range  operations.  The  focus 
should  be  on  developing  Institutions  within 
the   developing  countries  to  carry   out  re- 
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Bearch,  training,  and  extensions,  provide 
credit,  and  perform  the  other  functions 
needed  to  support  a  modem  and  efficient 
agriculture.  ThU  country  should  assist  in 
training  a  generation  of  local  scientists, 
teachers,  technicians  and  administration  in 
the  developing  countries  to  assure  the  on- 
going process  of  growth. 

I  am  aware  of  your  sensitivity  and  com- 
mitment to  resolving  the  problem  of  world 
hunger.  I  have  admired  the  legislation  you 
have  sponsored  and  brought  into  being.  If  I 
can  assist  you  in  any  manner  In  furthering 
your  efforts  in  bolstering  world  agricultural 
development,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Most  sincerely, 

Sherwood  O.  Berg, 
Dean,     Institute     of     Agriculture     and 
Chairman,  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  excerpt  from  the 
Report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  stressed  the 
urgency  of  technical  assistance  and 
adaptive  agricultural  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

3.8.0    THE    NEED    FOR    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  modernization  of  agriculture  In  the 
developing  countries  will  Involve  capital  in- 
vestment, provision  of  inputs  In  the  form  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  water,  and  ma- 
chinery, organization  of  distribution  and 
marketing  systems,  education  of  agric\iltural 
specialists  and  extension  workers,  provision 
of  production  incentives  for  individual  farm- 
ers In  the  form  of  land-reform  and  pricing 
policies,  and  other  changes  in  social  and 
economic  structures. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  all  of  these  meas- 
ures, however,  Is  the  necessity  for  adaptive 
research  needed  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  governing  plant  and  animal 
production  under  the  conditions,  soils,  and 
climates  existing  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

3.8.1  Agricultural  technology  is  not 

transferable 
Modern  scientific  agriculture  has  been 
brought  to  flower  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  developed  world.  In  the  tropical  cli- 
mates where  the  bulk  of  the  world's  low- 
income  people  live,  scientific  agricultural 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  the  tra- 
ditional tropical  export  crops:  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  rubber.  Only  re- 
cently have  food  crops  received  serious  at- 
tention. 

The  products  of  technology  and  "know- 
how"  cannot  be  transferred  directly  to  the 
developing  nations.  Many  plant  varieties 
transferred  to  different  climates  fail  to  flower 
or  set  seed  if,  Indeed,  they  survive  at  all. 
Livestock  may  become  non-productive  or  die. 
Adaptive  research  must  be  accomplished 
within  the  developing  countries.  A  blueprint 
for  a  bicycle  or  a  steel  mill  can  be  shipped 
overseas  and  utilized  without  alteration  but 
the  blueprints  and  architecture  for  a  food 
crop  must  be  developed  overseas.  There,  as 
in  the  United  States,  new  plant  varieties, 
each  better  than  the  last,  must  be  produced 
frequently  to  increase  plant  resistance  to 
Insects  and  disease. 

There  Is  an  iirgent  need  to  carry  out  this 
adaptive  research,  to  establish  strong  in- 
digenous institutions,  and  develop  the  man- 
power that  will  enable  the  poor,  food-deficit 
nations  to  carry  out  the  self-sustaining,  con- 
tinuing programs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  are  essential  to  modern  food  pro- 
duction. 

3.8.2  The  task  of  technical  assistance 
Increasingly,  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance should  take   the  form   of   knowledge 


technical  aid,  adaptive  research,  education, 
and  Institution  building. 

The  scarcest  and  moet  needed  resource  In 
the  developing  countries  Is  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  skill  needed  for 
systematic,  orderly  decision-making  and  im- 
plementation. Through  technical  assistance 
programs,  the  United  States  should  empha- 
size guidance,  education,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  capabilities— for  the 
long  term— because  the  task  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  has  only  Just  begun  and  wiU 
continue  for  many  decades  to  come. 

In  recent  years.  United  SUtes  programs 
of  technical  assistance  have  largely  given  way 
to  capital  assistance  and  the  purpose  and 
value  of  each  has  become  blurred.  The  im- 
portant distinction  between  these  two  in- 
strumentalities of  aid  should  be  recognized 
and  each  should  be  employed  sharply  and 
effectively  to  reinforce  the  other  in  helping 
those  developing  countries  that  are  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  of  feeding  their  people  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
not  remind  the  Senate  that  mankind 
faces  the  grave  danger  of  extinction 
through  overpopulation  and  dwindling 
food  supplies.  All  of  us  have  seen  the 
grim  statistics,  and  looked  at  the  charts 
and  graphs  which  speU  doom  unless  we 
imdertake  a  massive  program  of  increas- 
ing agriculture  and  simultaneously  man- 
age to  control  population  growth. 

In  the  face  of  these  very  real  threats 
to  the  future  of  civilization,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  have  us  cut 
down  the  amount  that  the  war  on  hun- 
ger can  apply  to  adaptive  research.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  make  savings. 
The  task  before  us,  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war  on  hunger,  is  gargantuan. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  pinch-penny 
tactics.  We  must  revolutionize  agricul- 
ture throughout  most  of  the  world,  in  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years.  We  must  con- 
vince millions,  eventually  billions,  of  in- 
dividual men  and  women,  most  of  whom 
are  illiterate,  and  living  in  remote  areas, 
to  limit  their  fecundity. 

To  provide  enough  food  for  the  billions 
now  alive,  and  those  to  be  bom  in  the 
next  35  years,  by  which  time  the  world 
will  have  doubled  in  population,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  urgency  that  we  vastly  in- 
crease  the   yield   per   acre   of   existing 
farmlands.  In  addition,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  utilize  the  remaining  arable  lands  not 
now  under  the  plow.  If  we  can,  we  must 
also  reclaim  the  arid  and  desert  regions. 
The  tasks  I  am  mentioning  i^re  not 
either-or  pi-opositions.  They  are  musts. 
For  if  we  do  not  win  the  war  on  hunger, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  war  and  revolu- 
tion will.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.   But   if   he   is   denied   bread,   he 
quickly     becomes    a     snarling,     savage 
animal. 

This  is  no  time  to  quibble  about  $33 
million.  We  had  best  get  our  priorities  in 
order  here,  and  consider,  not  how  to  save 
$33  million  here,  and  $50  million  there, 
but  how  to  keep  our  planet  habitable  for 
men  and  women  and  children. 

Do  we  have  the  will  to  win  the  war  on 
hunger? 

That  is  the  real  question  we  face  today. 
If  we  have,  we  must  face  up  to  the  enor- 
mity of  these  critical  problems,  and  do 
something  about  them.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  will  to  win,  then  we  should  write  out 


our  last  wills  and  testaments,  and  leave 
the  shambles  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
Foreign  aid  may  not  be  the  most  popu- 
lar bill  enacted  by  the  Senate  each  year. 
But  it  may  very  well  prove  to  be  tlie  most 
necessary  bill. 

Perhaps  we  expect  too  much  return 
on  our  foreign  aid  investment.  Perhaps 
we  expect  that  because  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  help,  other  peoples  and  other  gov- 
ernments should  love  us. 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  need  love.  Cer- 
tainly we  all  feel  distress  when  nations 
which  we  have  fed  and  clothed  and  given 
shelter  to  suddenly  turn  on  us,  and  de- 
nounce us  as  imperialists. 

But  we  should  be  bigger  than  to  expect 
love  and  friendship.  H  we  can  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  by  making  it  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  if  we  can  feed  the 
starving  and  give  them  hope,  I  say  that 
is  enough. 

Nor  should  we  expect  sudden  and  dra- 
matic results  from  our  foreign  aid  in- 
vestment. Revolutionizing  agriculture, 
bringing  the  message  of  freedom  and  in- 
dividual dignity  to  illiterate  men  and 
women  who  inhabit  jungle  hovels,  and 
some  of  the  other  things  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
These  are  long,  slow,  agonizing  processes. 
The  AID  official  who  brought  us  the 
story  of  farmer  Ghennappa,  put  it  this 
way: 

The  entire  story  indicates  what  can  be 
done  on  food  production  with  sustained,  sci- 
entifically oriented  technical  assistance,  cou- 
pled with  the  availability  of  agricultural  In- 
puts such  as  seed  and  fertilizer.  It  indicates 
also  something  of  the  time  and  effort  re- 
quired. If  we  hang  with  it  to  make  certain 
something  in  the  system  doesn't  break  down, 
agricultural  production  in  Mysore  State 
might  increase  amazingly  in  a  decade. 


Development  is  a  process  of  decades, 
not  years.  The  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  also  makes  the  same 
point,  Mr.  President,  in  its  excellent  re- 
port, entitled  "The  World  Food  Prob- 
lem," on  page  24,  volume  I: 

If  the  United  States  is  to  deal  seriously  and 
productively  with  international  development  • 
.  .  .  funding  and  programs  must  be  placed 
on  a  long-range  basis,  not  budgeted  and 
funded  hand-to-mouth,  from  year  to  year. 
Foreign  economic  assistance  is  doomed  to 
frustration  and  failure  if  the  responsible 
agency  is  forced  to  deal  only  with  quick 
payoff  projects  and  to  show  results  tomorrow 
in  order  to  survive  the  next  budget  cycle. 

So,  also,  we  should  note  the  following 
quotation,  also  from  the  PS  AC  report: 

The  Panel  Is  convinced  from  its  study  of 
the  world  food  problem  that  food  shortages 
and  high  rates  of  population  growth  in  the 
developing  countries  are  not  primary  prob- 
lems Rather,  they  are  manifestations  of  a 
fundamental  difficulty,  lagging  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  hungry  countries.  We  find 
the  prospects  for  the  future  both  sobering 
and  alarming. 

As  we  now  view  the  situaUon,  the  United 
States  faces  two  choices: 

1.  The  first  is  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  technical  and  capital  assist- 
ance and  private  Investment  to  poor  coun- 
tries wUling  to  make  the  self-help  effort  to 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth.  Our  foreign 
assistance  program  would  then  continue  to 
be  largelv  an  American  effort  with  coordinat- 
ing relationships  with  the  United  Na- 
tions organizations  and  other  inter- 
national institutions.  While  this  course 
might  lead   to  some  improvement  over  the 
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XaUim  quo.  It  would  not  Bufllce  to  meet  the 
ood  problwn  becauM,  toe  all  Its  economic  re- 
lourcea,  tli«  United  States  cannot  possibly 
Lccompllah  the  Immenae  taak  of  alleviating 
;he  world  food  problem  alone.  This  couibo 
would  be  un«ucoeaBfxU  In  halting  or  reversing 
;he  rapid  deterioration  of  the  population - 
rood  BltuaUon  In  the  developing  countries 
and  the  world  would  continue  to  lose  ground. 

2.  The  other  alternative  Is  for  the  United 
State*  to  take  the  lead  In  mounting  a  global 
effort.  In  concert  with  other  developed  na- 
tions and  with  International  organizations, 
that  wUl  iMlng  to  bear  the  technical  skills 
and  capital  resources  needed  to  reverse  the 
downward  course  of  the  developing  countries 
and  to  restore  the  chance  of  their  peoples  for 
a  better  life. 

We  are  unanimous  In  the  belief  that,  at 
thla  point  In  history,  a  new  long-term  policy 
direction  la  indicated  urgently— a  policy  that 
deals  massively,  directly,  and  effectively  with 
thla  central  problem  of  today's  world. 

We  are  unanimous,  also,  In  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  must  assume  leadership  of 
the  free  world  and  all  of  Its  International 
institutions  in  a  coordinated,  long-range  de- 
velopment strategy  for  raising  the  economic 
level  of  the  poor  nations,  thereby  meeting  the 
threat  of  hunger.  Increasing  the  volume  o£ 
world  trade  and  economic  activity,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
ultimate  importance,  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  credentials  of  Uie 
experts— more  than  100  of  them— who 
reached  the  above  conclusions,  are  be- 
yond reproach.  These  are  eminent  sci- 
entists, economists,  agriciiltural  experts. 
educators,  and  industry  leaders. 

These  men,  who  have  faced  up  to  the 
crisis,  d«nand  action — and  not  the  kind 
which  reduces  appropriations  for  tech- 
nical assistance  by  $33  million. 

Here  is  a  major  recommendation  on 
technical  assistance  from  the  PSAC 
report,  volume  I,  page  38: 

United  states  technical  assistance  should 
be  made  an  equal  partner  with  capital 
assistance  and  the  structure  of  the  foreign 
assistance  organization  should  reflect  this 
emphasis.  Appropriation  authorization 
should  be  on  at  least  a  five-year  basla  and, 
insofar  as  poesible,  should  be  considered  and 
evaluated  separately  from  capital  assistance. 
The  goal  of  United  States  technical  assist- 
ance should  be  more  than  Imparting  spyeclal 
knowledge.  It  should  Include  creation  of 
Indigenous  professional  manpower  and  per- 
manent. Independent  Institutions  able  to 
sustain  themselves  for  the  fut\u«;  as  well 
as  data  collection,  research  and  information, 
and  analysis  of  county  problems.  Present 
tours  of  duty  for  technical  assistance  i>er- 
Bonnel  should  be  lengthened,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  two  decades  has  shown.  The  reccwn- 
mendations  of  the  Gardner  Report,  "AID  and 
the  Universities,"  concerning  personnel,  ca- 
reer opportunities  in  development,  and  long- 
term  engagement  of  universities  and  govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  poeslble. 

And  again,  Mr.  President,  still  another 
recommendation : 

Each  executive  agency  should  be  given  an 
administrative  and  Congressional  mandate  to 
'man  for'  long-term  foreign  assistance,  rather 
than  'squeezing  out'  projects  from  domestic 
personnel.  The  dichotomy  of  'domestic'  vs. 
'foreign*  Interest  is  no  longer  tenable  and 
must  be  eliminated  as  a  short-term  view  so 
that  the  technical  expertise  and  manpower  of 
the  entire  Federal  establishment  can  be  made 
directly  available  for  foreign  aid,  as  needed, 
without  subterfuge  or  indirection. 
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That.  I  submit  is  the  sort  of  action  Uiis 
Congress  should  be  taking  toward  foreign 
aid  and  technical  assistance — not  hack- 


ing $33  million  away  from  AID,  but  giv- 
ing them  the  money,  and  the  manpower, 
and  the  lead  time  they  need  to  accom- 
plish the  miracles  they  can  achieve  In 
the  himgry  world. 

Take  wheat,  for  example.  Wheat  con- 
stitutes such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  food  supply  that,  even  though  It 
normally  has  a  relatively  low  protein  con- 
tent, it  is  the  world's  largest  single  source 
of  protein  for  human  consumption. 

More  protein  is  obtained  from  wheat, 
for  example,  than  from  all  animal  prod- 
ucts combined.  The  University  of  Ne- 
braska, in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  done  more  research  than  any 
other  institution  on  the  protein  content 
of  wheat.  Genes  that  increase  protein 
content  by  as  much  as  25  percent  have 
already  been  identified.  However,  Uttle 
has  been  done  to  explore  the  full  range 
of  possibilities,  or  to  introduce  these 
genes  into  commercial  wheat  varieties, 
largely  because  the  exceptionally  high 
protein  content  is  presently  found  in  the 
soft  wheats  which  are  not  suited  for  the 
American  type  of  bread-baking  uses.  I 
might  mention  here  that  Americans  do 
not  need  to  consider  wheat  as  a  primary 
source  of  protein,  since  most  Americans 
receive  their  protein  intake  from  animal 
sources — meat,  poultry,  eggs,  milk, 
cheeses,  et  cetera. 

Now  In  addition  to  staff  competence 
and  good  facilities,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska also  has  the  locational  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  work  on  both  soft 
and  hard  wheats,  as  well  as  on  wheats 
with  winter  or  spring  growth  habits. 

Under  an  adaptive  research  contract 
with  AID,  Nebraska  University  scientists 
will  screen  the  world  wheat  collection  for 
additional  high  protein  strains,  and  these 
high  protein  characteristics  will  be  in- 
troduced Into  wheat  varieties  important 
to  the  hungry  nations. 

These  modified  varieties  will  be  evalu- 
ated first  in  Nebraska  and  then,  quite 
rapidly,  in  selected  less  developed  coun- 
tries. If  they  prove  successful,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  an- 
other miracle  of  adaptive  research  will 
have  brought  closer  the  day  when  we  can 
truly  hope  to  save  the  world  from 
starvation. 

Our  geneticists  have  gone  forward  to 
the  outer  limits  of  technology  in  cross- 
breeding plants.  It  Is  now  possible,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  quite  literally  that  a 
plant  is  a  manmade  creation  rather  than 
a  miracle  of  nature. 

There  are  dozens  of  important  ex- 
amples of  adaptive  research  being  carried 
on  by  the  universities  through  AID  con- 
tracts, Mr.  President,  and  I  have  men- 
tioned only  a  couple  of  them. 

In  my  own  home  State,  the  University 
of  Minnesota  has  undertaken  a  contract 
with  AID  to  work  In  Tunisia,  to  do  an 
Intensive  economic  analysis  of  that  coun- 
try's agricultural  sector,  and  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  the  Tunisian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture. 

These  important  studies  will  be  imder 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Willard  Coch- 
rane, the  internationally  well-known 
agricultural  economist  who  is  the  dean 
of  the  university's  international  pro- 
grams, and  Dr.  John  Blackmore,  director 


of  foreign  agricultural  programs  for  the 
University  of  Mirmesota. 

This  research  contract,  which  just 
started  last  month,  Is  an  important  ex- 
ample of  the  transfer  of  agricultiu-al  de- 
cisionmaking, and  analytical  know-how ; 
a  bold  attempt  to  develop  Indigenous 
competence  in  resource  management — 
the  Minnesota  team  will  be  able  to  rec- 
ommend whether  to  put  in  wells  or  ir- 
rigation systems,  whether  to  plant  wheat 
or  forage  crops,  to  establish  a  set  of  pri- 
orities for  the  MinistiT  of  Agriculture— 
but  all  of  this  American  know-how  must 
be  adapted  to  Tunisia. 

That  is  the  secret  ingredient  which 
makes  our  best  projects  so  successful— 
the  realization  that  just  because  it  works 
in  Minnesota,  it  would  not  necessarily 
work  in  Mysore,  or  Minas  Gerais.  Local 
soil  content,  local  water,  local  climate, 
local  ways  of  doing  things,  these  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Only  when 
these  factors  are  put  into  the  equation, 
do  we  have  the  margin  for  success. 

We  must  have  that  success.  Tlie  future 
depends  upon  it. 

The  crisis  we  face  demands  the  best 
of  us,  not  the  worst.  l«t  us  face  it  brave- 
ly. Let  us  win  the  war  on  hunger. 

Let  us — at  the  very  minimum— restore 
the  $33  million  for  technical  assistance 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  Important  leader- 
ship on  this  Issue.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
his  efforts  to  restore  the  $33  million  cut 
in  technical  assistance.  In  my  estimation, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  indefensible  cuts 
made  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— the  one  which  will  hurt  most. 

There  is  a  basic  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
Without  the  utilization  of  skilled  U.S. 
technicians,  and  the  training  of  local 
people  in  these  skills,  we  cannot  possibly 
achieve  the  goals  we  seek.  We  cannot 
turn  the  comer  to  put  imderdeveloped 
couiitries  on  their  feet,  moving  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

As  one  example,  if  the  $33  million  cut 
is  allowed  to  stand,  there  is  little  hope 
of  funding  the  programs  established  in 
section  211(d)  of  the  1966  AID  author- 
ization act,  and  for  which  an  authoriza- 
tion has  again  been  requested  this  year. 
This  section  authorized  $10  million  to  es- 
tablish educational  programs  in  the  imi- 
versities  for  training  of  specialists  for 
AID  foreign  service,  but  the  program  has 
not  Ijeen  inaugurated  because  no  funds 
have  t>een  appropriated.  The  outlook  for 
it  is  bleak  unless  we  take  action  here 
today. 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  trained  personnel  is  in  Ir- 
rigated agricultiu-e.  I  am  told  that  man- 
power is  short,  almost  to  the  point  of 
catastrophe.  Those  of  us  who  come  from 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  our 
lands  must  be  irrigated,  know  what  the 
use  of  proper  irrigation  techniques  can 
do  for  other  areas  of  the  world  where 
water  is  short.  Some  of  the  current  food 
shortages — shortages  which  the  United 
States  Is  being  called  upon  to  make  up— 
might  be  alleviated  If  enough  trained 
personnel  on  arid-land  agricultural  de- 
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velopment  were  available  to  show  farm- 
ers In  underdeveloped  areas  how  to  get 
the  most  production  from  their  irrigated 
lands. 

The  Utah  State  University  at  Logan, 
Utah,  which  Is  a  great  center  of  water 
research  and  water-oriented  activities 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  is  well- 
equipped  to  train  specialists  in  Irriga- 
tion, and  would  welcome  the  opportunity. 
It  was  in  Utah,  as  everyone  knows,  that 
irrigation  was  first  Introduced  in  1847 
by  English  speaking  Americans,  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers.  We  have  been  working 
ever  since  on  Improved  techniques  and 
programs. 

Utah  State  University  has  been  in- 
vited to  form  a  consortium  with  Colo- 
rado State  University  and  the  University 
of  California  to  train  personnel  for  arid- 
land  agricultural  development,  and 
would  be  happy  to  do  so.  If  adequate 
funds  are  authorized  in  this  bill  before 
us  today,  this  important  program  could 
be  inaugurated.  j 

I  mention  the  shortage  of  billed  agri- 
culturalists as  only  one  aspect  of  the 
technical  assistance  program  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  cut  made  by  the 
committee. 

There  wiU  be  a  serious  setback  m  the 
small  African  countries  if  the  cut  stands. 
In  these  countries,  technical  assistance  is 
the  major  part  of  the  programs  in  the 
area,  and  the  programs  for  population 
control  and  other  major  health  programs 
would  feel  the  cut  in  a  harsh  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
allow  these  things  to  happen. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr,  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  At- 
LOTT]  is  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 


Allott 
Bartlett 
Brooke 
Dodd 
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YEAS— 32 

Hill 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Mondaie 

Moss 

NAYS— 56 

Fulbright 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Kartke 

Kickenlooper 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Hatfield  Russell 

McGee  Smathers 

Montoya  Talmadge 

Morton  Yarborough 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pa?  tore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Tydings 

WUllams,  N.J. 


Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Slennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  SPARKMAN 's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Morse's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  now  recurs  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Will  the  presiding  offi- 
cer state  what  the  issue  is?  There  has 
been  so  much  noise  that  Senators  could 
not  understand. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  275)  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  40,  amend  Une  22  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'IQe?" 
and  substituting  '1968'  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  '$210,000,000'  and  substituting  '$200,- 
000,000'." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Montoya  1,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Tal- 
madge! are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee!  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke!  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield!  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The    Senator    from    Colorado     (Mr. 
Allott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke!, 
the  Senator  from  Ore^n  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

BogKS 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Cvirtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Ca'-e 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Allott 
Brooke 
Dodd 
Hatfield 
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YEAS— 36 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long.  La. 

NAYS— 52 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

J.ickson 

Javlts 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 

Mondaie 

Monroney 

Moss 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

McGee 

Montoya 

Morton 

Randolph 


McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Morse 

Mvirphy 

Proxmlre 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del. 

Youni!.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

WUllams,  N.J. 
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Russell 
Smathers 
Talmadge 
Yarborough 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  No.  275) 
•jfas  rejected. 

AVXIfDlIKNT    NO.    387 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
J  ay  amendment  No.  267. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
]  ore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
;  ead  the  amendment.  ,,     ,    ,      ^ 

Mr   PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

uianimous  consent  that  further  reading 

( »f  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 

hat  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

ilECOKS.  ^  .    _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered^ 
The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
n  the  Record,  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  65,  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

"PART  IV— JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 
"Sac.  401.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961    AS  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  part  IV  to  read  as 
follows : 

"•PART    rV-^OINT    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  AID 
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"  'SBC.  701.  Declaration  or  Purpose. — Rec- 
ognizing that  dramatic,  far-reaching,  and 
portentous  changes  have  occurred  In  recent 
years  In  the  realities  of  world  politics  and 
the  Interrelationships  of  nations,  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congres^hat  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  thorouglf  review  and  reevalua- 
tlon  of  United  States  foreign  economic  and 
military  assUtance  in  the  light  of  present 
and  anticipated  future  conditions.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  part  to  establish  a  joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  undertake  this  re- 
view and  reevaluation  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  better 
understanding  of  what  our  role  In  present 
and  future  world  affairs  shoiUd  be.  and  how 
our  foreign  assistance  can  best  reflect  that 
role  and  serve  the  national  Interest. 

"  'SKC.  702.    ESTABLISHMEUT    OF   JOIKT    COM- 

MmxE.— There   U   established   a   Joint  con- 
gressional committee  on  foreign  aid   (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "joint  committee" ) 
to  conduct  a  full  and  detailed  Investlgatiou 
and  study  of  the  entire  field  of  foreign  assist- 
ance  programs.   The  joint   committee   shall 
be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
three   of   whom   shall   be   members   of   the 
minority  party  appointed  after  consultotlon 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  seven  Mem- 
bers  of   the   House   of   Representatives   ap- 
pointed   by    the    Speaker    of    the    Ho\ise    of 
Representatives,    tiiree    of    whom    shall    be 
members   of   the   minority   party   appointed 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader. 
Not  more  than  four  members  appointed  from 
the  Senate  shall  be  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  not 
more  than  four  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  members 
of    the    Foreign    Affairs    Committee    of    the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"  '8»c.  703.  ZKniES. — The  Joint  committee 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  detailed  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  present  and  anticipated 
world  conditions.  United  States  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  and  goals  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  In  orde*  to  determine  those 
objectives  beat  calculated  to  further  our  na- 
tional Interests  and  the  most  efllcaclous 
means  and  programs  of  attaining  these  alms 
m  Ught  of  changing  national  and  Interna- 
tional political  and  economic  conditions  and 
the  importance  of  foreign  assistance  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  under  these 
conditions.  The  joint  committee  shall  sub- 
mit an  Interim  report  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  results  of  Its  investigation 
and  study  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  part  and  not  later 
than  one  year  after  such  date  shall  submit 
a  final  report  to  each  House  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  Its  activities.  Investigations,  and 
studies  under  this  part,  together  with  such 
recommendations  (including  specific  recom- 
mendations for  legislation)  as  It  determines 
appropriate  In  light  of  its  study.  The  joint 
committee  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
after  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

"  "SBC.  704.  Vacancies:  Selection  of 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— A  vacancy 
In  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  The  Joint  committee  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

"  'Sec.  705.  Hearings;  Subpena  Power.— in 
carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  part,  the 
iolnt  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee   thereof,    Is    authorized    to    hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member   designated   by  him  or  by  the 
Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served  by  such 
person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  pro- 
visions  of   sections    102-104   of   the   Revised 
Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of 
any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section.  Members  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee, and  Its  employees  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on   official   business  for   the   Joint 
committee,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem 
allowance  authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  Congress  or  its  employees,  or  their  actual 
and  necessary  expenses,  provided  an  itemized 
statement   of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to 
the  voucher. 

"  'Sec.  706.  Staff  and  Assistance. — The 
Joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, technicians,  and  staff  employees 
as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable.  The 
Joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utUize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private  re- 
search agencies. 

"  'Sec.  707.  Expenses.— The  expenses  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Joint  committee,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee  or  by  any  members  of  the  joint 
committee  duly  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man." "  ,„„  . 
On  page  65.  line  5,  strike  out  "IV  and 
substitute  "V". 

On  page  66.  line  6,  strike  out  "401."  and 
substitute  "501.". 

On  page  67,  line  16,  strike  out  "402."  and 
substitute  "502.". 


intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate  that   it   will   take   any   longer 
than  10  minutes  to  cover  the  matter. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  had  placed  in  the  Record  a 
rather  lengthy  statement  in  support  of 
my  amendment. 

I  will  not  do  anything  more  than  to 
summarize  that  statement  at  this  time. 

The  debate  this  year,  as  is  always  the 
case,  is  one  of  vigor  and  characterizes 
much  of  the  discontent  surrounding  our 


Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
suspend,  and  the  Chair  will  try  to  get 
some  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 


foreign  aid  program,  tt^has  been  em 
phasized  by  the  action^f  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  by  the  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor  which,  in  many 
cases,  have  gone  beyond  the  usual 
amendments  to  cut  or  add  money  or,  in 
this  case,  to  limit  the  number  of  na- 
tions which  may  receive  benefits,  as  we 
discussed  earlier  today. 

I  think  it  involves,  beyond  that,  basic 
policy  issues  such  as  the  numerous 
amendments  concerning  the  sale  of  arms 
to  nations  around  the  world. 

I  indicated  in  my  statement  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  four  causes 
of  discontent. 

One  is  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill.  Another  is  the  recognition  that  so 
many  of  those  policies  that  served  us  and 
served  us  well  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
are  inadequate  in  the  late  sixties. 

Another  is  a  recognition  that  we  can- 
not and.  perhaps,  should  not  seek  to 
dominate  world  affairs  as  we  did  imme- 
diately after  World  War  II. 

Another  is  a  recognition  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  Is  affecting  all  that  we 
do  in  this  particular  field. 

I  take  note  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday  morning  and  in 
prior  hearings  has  been  seeking  to  have 
some  definition  of  what  our  world  com- 
mitments are  and  what  the  role  of  Con- 
gress should  be  in  determining  foreign 
policy  and  our  commitments  throughout 
the  world. 

The  pending  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  joint  congressional  committee 
composed  of  some  14  Members  to  review 
and  reassess  not  only  our  foreign  policy 
goals,  but  also  the  role  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  in  relation  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  It  would  be  composed  of  sev- 
en Members  from  each  House,  at  least 
three  from  the  minority  party,  and  no 
more  than  four  Members  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  or  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  These  latter  Members 
would  lend  the  expertise  that  they  pos- 
sess. We  would  also  have  the  benefit  of 
new  ideas  from  the  people  on  this 
committee. 

The  committee,  under  the  terms  of  the 
pending  amendment,  would  report  with- 
in 1  year.  I  wUl  not  recite  all  of  the  objec- 
tives that  seem  valid  to  me  as  set  forth 
on  page  6  of  the  statement  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator.  The  objectives 
are  not  limited  by  any  means  to  those 
that  are  mentioned.  However,  they  are. 
In  my  judgment,  some  of  the  crucial 
things  that  Congress  can  and  should  do 
to  serve  this  country  concerning  a  real 
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expression  on  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  was  submitted  only 
yesterday,  and  no  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  the  committee  to  study  the 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  pro- 
posal is  to  be  pursued  seriously,  it  should 
be  introduced  as  a  bill  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration for  consideration. 

No  hearmgs  have  been  held  on  the 
subject. 

This  proposed  joint  committee  would 
be  given  a  staff  and  subpena  power,  and 
yet  all  that  it  could  do  would  be  to  make 
recommendations.  The  committee  would 
not  be  authorized— and  properly  so,  of 
course — ^to  report  a  bilL 

If  any  subject  has  been  studied  at 
great  length,  it  is  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  that  any  further 
study  is  needed  by  a  new  committee  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  committee  of 
this  nature  could  get  at  what  really  af- 
flicts foreign  aid.  I  do  not  believe  that 
lack  of  study  is  why  there  is  so  much 
dissatisfaction. 

Many  new  problems  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trou- 
bles. These  new  circumstances  and 
policies  have  caused  the  committee  and 
the  public,  I  believe,  to  view  foreign  aid 
different^  from  the  way  we  have  viewed 
it  in  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
the  proper  time  or  place  to  undertake  to 
create  a  brandnew  study  committee, 
without  having  conducted  any  hearings 
on  the  question  at  all. 

The  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
for  hearings  and  a  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  proposal  has  merit. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment I  want  to  make  against  the  pro- 
posal is  that  what  It  really  proposes  is 
that  we,  in  effect,  create  a  Joint  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. 

I  think  the  proposal  seriously  reflects 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  are  perfectly  competent  to  deal 
with  an  investigation  of  foreign  aid.  We 
are  doing  it  all  the  time. 

I  talked  earlier  this  afternoon  of  how 
we  are  conducting  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  foreign  aid  in  connection  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  how  other  sub- 
committees of  our  committee  are  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  earlier  this  year 
to  investigate  the  policies  that  fall  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  Senator  would  seek  to  substitute 
some  independent  committee  for  the 
jurisdictional  rights,  powers,  and  pre- 


rogatives of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
that  he  is,  of  course,  absolutely  correct 
that  this  matter  was  not  submitted  to  the 
committee.  However,  I  thought  it  was 
consistent  with  the  Mhievements  sought 
by  the  chairman  in  the  recent  hearings 
seeking  to  define  the  role  of  Congress  and 
our  commitments  throughout  the  world. 
I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon that  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  committee,  it  was  not  so  meant, 
and  I  would  not  want  that  to  be  the  in- 
terpretation received  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  the 
review  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  foreign 
relations  and  with  regard  to  our  commit- 
ments, we  have  already  started  hear- 
ings. We  had  a  hearing  yesterday,  we 
had  one  this  morning,  and  we  will  have 
hearings  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
next  week.  That  study  is  in  progress.  If 
further  study  is  required,  we  will  do  it. 

It  is  an  extremely  interesting  subject, 
I  may  say,  but  it  is  already  underway. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaJ  ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Geoi-gia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  R.\ndolph]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCBTEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke!  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  ofi&cial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]   is  detained  on  ofBcial  busi- 


ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senatoi-  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 


and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[No.  2291,eg.I 
YEAS— 23 
Baker  Griffin  Pearson 

Boggs  Hruska  Percy 

Carlson  Javlts  Prouty 

Case  Kennedy,  N.Y.    Scott 

Curtis  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Dominlck  Mansfield  Tower 

Fannin  Moss  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pong  Murphy 

NAYS— 65 

Aiken  Hansen  MetcaU 

Anderson  Harris  Miller 

B;.rtlett  Hart  Mondale 

Bayh  Hartke  Monroney 

Bennett  Hayden  Morse 

BiLIe  Hickenlooper  Mundt 

Brewster  Hill  Muskie 

Burdick  Holland  Nelson 

Bvrd.  V.-x.  Holllngs  Pastore 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Inouye  Pell 

Cannon  Jackson  Proxmire 

Church  Jordan.  N.C.  RlblcofT 

Clark  Jordan.  Idaho  Smith 

Cooper  Kennedy.  Mass.  Sparkman 

Cotton  Lausche  Sponp 

Dirksen  Long.  Mo.  Stennis 

Eastland  Long.  La.  Symington 

EUender  Macnuson  Tydings 

Ervin  McCarthy  Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright  McClellan  Williams.  Del. 

Gore  McGovem  Young,  Ohio 

Gruening  Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Allott  McGee  Russell 

Brooke  Montoya  Smathers 

Dodd  Morton  Talmadge 

Hatfield  Randolph  Tarborough 

So  Mr.  Pearson's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     268 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  268  and  ask  that 
i    b^  st.&t>&d 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pr.ge  56.  line  15,  strike  out  "subsection 
Is"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
are". 

On  page  57.  line  13,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  57,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

••■{t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  tliis  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  In 
or  to  any  country  which  has  severed  or 
hereafter  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  1 1 1  dlplom.itic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  country 
and  (2(  agreements  for  the  furnishing  o: 
such  assistance  or  the  mak;ng  of  such  sale-". 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  uegctiatt'd 
and  entered  Into  after  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic   relations   with   such   country.'  " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  deny  aid 
to  countries  which  have  severed  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  to  keep  that 
aid  from  going  to  them  until  relaUons 
have  been  resumed. 
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My  amendment  is  a  simple  amend- 
nent,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  chair- 
nan  would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
jonsulted  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
ibout  this  measure.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
amendment,  and  that  what  he  proposes 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
[n  any  case,  I  am  glad  to  accept  the 
imendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time? 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. , 

Several  Senators  requested  third 
reading. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
ready  for  third  reading.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  find  out  what  other  amendments  are 
to  be  offered. 

I  have  two  more  amendments  to  offer 
and  I  thought  that  other  Senators  had 
amendments.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  had  an  amendment  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  had  another  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.     GRUENING.    I    have     another 
amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  far 

as  I  know 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. May  we  have  order  so  that  we  may 
hear  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  can  determine  we  have  two  possible 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  one  possible  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  Does  anyone  know  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  amendments,  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  one  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  on  the  other 
side  there  will  be  one  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and 
one  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  that  is  about 
it.  That  would  be  five  amendments.  At 
the  rate  we  are  going  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  finish  tonight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  all  of  my  time  on  my  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  no  Sen- 
ator takes  all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  the  following 
question:  If  we  were  to  finish  tonight, 
would  the  Senate  meet  tomorrow  and 
will  committees  be  permitted  to  meet 
t<Hnorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, both  will  occur.  Passage  of 
the  pending  bill  will  be  followed  by  the 


Defense  appropriation  bill,  which  Is  long 
overdue  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  sissume,  though,  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  It  tomorrow; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  that  is  up  to  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  what  the 
answer  was  with  reference  to  the  meeting 
of  committees  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  have  conclud- 
ed on  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  it— that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  why  we 
will  meet  tomorrow  is  that  we  wasted 
3  hours  this  morning  while  committees 
were  in  session  and  we  had  to  declare 
a  recess  until  we  could  be  sure  that  Sena- 
tors would  be  here. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  276 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
ready  to  proceed  with  my  next  amend- 
ment. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  276,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse 
to  S.  1872,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  puiposes:  On  page  48, 
line  5,  strike  out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  co- 
operation with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  discussed  this  amendment, 
along  with  other  Senators,  at  some  length 
last  night.  Some  Senators  will  find  my 
argument  in  the  Record.  I  will  thumb- 
nail it  now. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  would  re- 
duce the  contingency  fund  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $40  million — a  $10  million  cut.  I 
discussed  this  last  night  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  I  think  is  a  sound  basis  for 
the  proposed  cut. 

Let  me  take  the  Senate  back  to  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

The  contingency  fund  was  never  de- 
signed to  be  a  fund  to  be  used  at  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  for  almost  anything  he 
might  decide  to  use  it  for. 

What  has  happened  is  that  under  the 
contingency  fund,  the  President,  on  some 
occasions,  has  been  using  it  for  budget 
support  money,  using  it  for  various 
grants  that  he,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  dis- 
cretion, decides  upon  and  draws  upon  the 
contingency  fund  for. 

That  was  never  the  purpose  for  which 
the  contingency  fund  was  first  estab- 
lished. 

The  basis  of  a  contingency  fund  is  to 
have  one  for  the  President  to  use  in  the 
event  of  a  great  crisis  or  national  emer- 
gency, so  that  he  can  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  make  money  available  pending  his 
coming  to  Congress  with  a  message,  or 
appearing  in  person  before  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress,  to  get  funds  to  continue  aid 
in  connection  with  some  great  emer- 
gency. 

There  has  been  a  great  deterioration 
in  the  use  of  the  contingency  fund.  I 
speak  most  respectfully  because  I  am  not 
talking  about  individual  Presidents,  I  am 
talking  about  what  has  developed  in  the 


history  of  administrations  in  the  OflBce 
of  the  President. 

Suppose  there  is  an  attack  upon  us  in 
some  part  of  the  world.  The  President 
has  a  contingency  fund  so  that  he  can 
respond  immediately.  It  should  be  limited 
to  those  situations  in  which  he  should 
act,  and  act  quickly,  in  order  to  provide 
funds  to  get  something  that  is  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  characteristic. 

Certainly  a  contingency  fund  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  develop 
into  a  general  purpose  fund  which  the 
President  can  use,  sort  of  by  way  of 
concealment. 

I  spoke  last  night  about  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  which  is  related  to 
the  hearings  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has  been 
conducting.  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
already  in  the  breakdown  of  the  balance 
of  power  check  and  the  balance  of  power 
relationship  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  there  is  an 
emergency,  and  the  President  thinks  we 
should  appropriate  funds,  he  can  make 
his  case  quickly  and  get  up  here  with  a 
message  or  get  up  here  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress.  If  he  makes  his  case,  he  will 
get  the  money. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  what  the  con- 
tingency fund  has  come  to  be  used  for. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  table  which  is  printed  on 
page  182  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Approved    uses    of    the    contingency    fund 

through  June   30,   1967 
[Source:  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment] 
Africa:  Thousands 

Ivory  CJoast:  Loan  for  public  safety 
commodities $275 

Lesotho:  Independence  Day  gift —         100 

Sudan:  Grant  for  technlcsil  assist- 
ance purposes:  Highway  con- 
struction administration  project.     3,  700 


Total 4,  075 


East  Asia: 
Indonesia : 

Grant  for  technical  assistance 
purposes  (training  activities 
resumed     under     Presidential 

determination)   1.  300 

Budgetary      support      loan     for 

commodities 17,  000 

Total 18,300 

Latin  America:  ^ 

Dominican  Republic: 

Grant  for  public  safety  com- 
modities          276 

Grant  for  technical  assistance 
purposes:  To  augment  pro- 
gram of  new  government -T,  900 

Budgetary      support      loan      for 

commodities 5,000 

Guatemala :  Grant  for  technical  as- 
sistance activities  Involving  ur- 
gent security-related  considera- 
tions       1.099 

Haiti:  Grant  for  malaria  eradica- 
tion program 400 

Panama : 

Program  assistance  loan 5,600 

Program  assistance  grant 1,388 

Grants  for  urgent  technical  as- 
sistance activities 2,  600 

Grant  for  technical  assistance--        600 
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Avvroved    uses    of    the   contingency    fund  denUal  detennlnation-$l, 300,000.  Budg-  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 

^"^  through  June  30.  1967-Continued  etery  support  loan  for  commodities,  $17  "^y  t'™^              PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

f source:  Agency  for  International  Develop-  million.  ,Tru         iJ.  ti^o 

(EKJurvc.  «6      3     jj^j^^j  .^jjy  J  ask?  pore.  Who  yields  time? 

LaUn  America-Continued              Thousands  Why'do  we  'give  that  kind  of  arbitraiT ,  Mr.  LAUSCHE^r.  President-— 

urug^^^rant  for  technical  as-  discretionary  power  to  the  office  of  the  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

Bistance  purposes:   Impact  pro-  President?  There  is  no  national  emer-  ator  from  Ohio, 

gram  requiring  immediate  fund-  gency  involved  there.  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  cut  the 

ing ^°°  Jordan,  extraordinary  budget  support,  request  from  $100  million  to  $50  milUon. 

_  .  ,                                        19  262  $2  milUon.  Is  that  correct? 

loiai '  Regional — grant  for  cholera  control—  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Near  East/South  Asia:  emergency    stockpile    of    vaccines    and  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 

Jordan:  Extraordinary  budget  sup-  equipment,  $457,000.  the  committee,  in  the  last  several  years, 

port 2, 000  There   would   be   no   trouble    getting  ^a^   been   cutting  the  emergency  fund 

Regional:   Grant  for  cholera  con-  these  funds  through  the  regular  legisla-  each  year? 

trol:  Emergency  stockpile  of  vac-  tive  course.  Mr     FULBRIGHT.    The    contingency 

cines  and  equipment tai  International  aid  coordination,  grant  fy^id. 

T.  t  J                                           2  457  for  administrative  expenses  of  supporting  j^j.  laUSCHE.  I  asked  the  staff  assist- 

_  ^gjpg  jQj.  j^g^  ^gian  Development  Bank,  ^^^  ^^  gg^  jjjg  ^he  figures. 

Nonregionai:  $70,000.  with  due  regard  to  the  Senator  from 

International     aid     coordination:  General  technical  services,  expansion  Oregon    he    enumerated   a   number   of 

Grant    for    administrative    ex-  of  malaria  eradication  program,  $500,000.  ^ggs  to  which  this  money  is  put,  but  on 

penses  of  supporting  office  for  rj^^^^  ^here  is  drought  relief,  ambas-  ,02  of  the  hearings  there  is  a  list 

new  A«an  Development  Bank  70     ^^^^^,^  authority,  refugee  reUef,  emer-  ^/^lany  other  uses  to  which  the  money 

""'^oTof' m'LS  e^S^^^^^^^^  gency  Stockpile-all  I  am  saying  is  that  °^^^ll°,     p^^jor     dieter     relief, 

CTam                         -—  500    ^  think  the  contmgency  fund  is  devel-  brought,  $120,000;   civil  strife,  $42,000; 

Office  of  Private  Resources:  Surveys  oping  into  being  abused.  hurricanes,    $288,000;    floods,    $460,000; 

of  investment  opportunities 150        When  I  ask  for  the  elimination  of  $10  earthquakes,  $1,185,000. 

Administration:    American   schools  million,  that  will  still  leave  $40  miUion.  .               .  jj.  ^q^^  pretty  low,  Mr. 

and  hospitals  abroad 600     ^pj^^^^  ^  plenty.  $40  million  to  respond  p  ^  jh™* 

°D?ough""''^                     120    quickly  to  a  disaster  involving  the  na-  ^^  ^  ^^^  statement  that  if  the 

avi^^strrfe-::::::::::: 42  tionai  ^f^^-estshouM  be  enough  tempo-  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^^^  ^,  ^.^^^^ 

Hurricanes  288  ranly.  A  "^^^^^ge  can  be  sent  to  Con-  ^^  difference  in  conference,  but 

Floods ,  460  gress;  or  the  President  can  come  up  in  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  committee  has  been 

Earthquakes 1.185  person  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  jq^j  ^f  t^^s  fund.  We  have  cut  it 

Ambassador's  authority 755  and  everyone  knows  that  the  President  ,,                ^    ^^^  ^^e  Presidents 

Erl?nJy"s'ockpiie':::::::::::        lOO  ^^"  ^"^  ''''  '"°""^'  "  ^'  "^"  '"^^^  ^'"  ULlt  from  $100  mimon  to  $50  miUlon 

^                                          .  C3.sc  this  vcflr 

Total                       — - 6,045  That  is  my  argument,  Mr   President.  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign 

==  Some  persons  do   not  like  legal  argu-  j^gj^tions  Committee  has  provided  me 

Grand  total 50, 139  ments,  but  my  argument  is  based  on  a  ^.^^^  figures  showing  the  vigor  exercised 

Mr  MOT?.SE  Mr  President  I  want  to  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^  premise— whether  or  not  we  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 

£^^^^--  =^H'^--"~  ^f^=rx^^. 

Nothing.                                                           of  it  downtown,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  miiuuu.  auc  m^^    i- 

What  emergency   is  involved  there?     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^e  upon  the  President.  lion.                    authorization  was  $150 

^Tknow  that  I  am  on  delicate  ground     ^^^^^^ZT^kyVZ^'^^^Z  Ze.  mimon.    The    appropriation    was    $99.2 

here,  but  I  speak  most  respectfully  about        The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-  mnhon. 

the  Office  of  the  President.  I  simply  say    pore  xh^quesTion  is  onagreeing  to  the  m   1966  the   authoriza  ion  was  $239 

that  we  should  not  be  making  a  '^kitty     ^'entoent  of  ?Se  Senator  from  Ore-  million.    The    appropriation    ^^as    $139 

available,  or  a  slush  fund  avaUable,  or     *'"='  million. 

whatever  descriptive  term  we  want  to     Son_                                     President,  I  do  m   1967  the   authorization  was  $110 

apply  to  it,  for  the  President  to  use  at    „orw^?^dday  the  Senate  ui^duly.  million.  The  appropriation  was  $35  mil- 

his  will,  simply  because  it  is  more  con-                       relativelv  minor  amendment,  lion. 

venient   than   using   regular   aid   cate-    H"^  '1,^  S  argue  aZS  a  tew  dollars  I  submit  these  figures  as  a  demon- 
gories.  This  is  breaking  down  the  sepa-     We  <=°^/  f  J^/"^^Jg^".^jfg'^Jn,^ittee  stration  that  members  of  the  Foreign 
ration  of  powers  doctrine,  we  are  seek-    ^"^3  Xeady  con^ered  the  autho^^^^^  Relations  Committee  have  been  com- 
ing to  turn  over  to  the  President  what    ^as  jJjf  JJ^^t^^J^g^^^^^^'fJ^^d^     think  the  Pletely  alert  to  the  need  of  reducing  the 
amounts  to  a  legislative  function.  He    fJi^oi JtS  approval^  th^  amounts  allocated  for  emergency  use 
decides  on  a  Presidential  foreign  aid  pro-     ^"'^£'St  the  K  Snou^^  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
gram  on  his  own,  which  is  not  what  is        ^  .^  wniinl  to  ^eld  took  my  time  Senator  yield? 
called  for.  A  foreign  aid  program  should        ^*^"\7^S2|.  m?  PreSienr  I  sh^l  be  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield, 
be  passed  by  Congress  and  the  President      j^^^t^^^^fi^e^inatof^^^^^  Snsas  Mr.  MORSE.  All  the  good  purposes  to 
either  signs  it  or  vetoes  it.                            e^  ^e  amentoent  to  conference  so  I  which  the  Senator  has  alluded  aie  in 

Next  item,  Lesotho,  independence  day     ^^'^^^f  ^^^™f"^7or  a  rollcall  vote  the  list  which  I  have  put  in  the  Record. 

gift  $100,000.                                                    ^°.?°^™Tr HT  It  i?LoSe  to  be  in  That  is  what  the  $40  million  would  be  for. 

Sudan,  a  grant  for  technical  assist-        Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  gomg  to  be  m  ^^    president,  one  could  not  imagine 

ance  purposes,  highway  construction  ad-     <^";^''^"^^„„f  Rnt  a  vote  is  important  a  greater  need  than  $40  million  when 

ministration  project  $3,700,000.                        Mr  MORfK  But  a  vote  ^s^^I^^e S  one  keeps  in  mind  the  emergency  nature 

Why  in  the  world  is  that  coming  out        Mr   /^^RIGHT    We  have  alreaoy  contingency  fund,  and  when  he 

of  a  contingency  fund?  If  they  want  that    cut  it  from  $100  mil  ion  ^  $50  milhorK  01  ui               b                  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^._ 

kind  of  aid  program  for  these  countries.    It  seems  to  me  ^ha*  is  sufficients^  The  J^P^  m                                 congress  an 

come  on  up  to  Congress  with  a  bUl.              Senator  wants  to  cut  it.another  $10  mil-  ^^gyg^^^^y^^ggsage. 

Next    item,    east    Asia.    Indonesia-    hon.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^g  ^  ^^eat  discussion 

grant  for  technical  assistance  purposes—        I  agree  that  there  is  no  way  01  prov  committee  when  I  announced 

training  activities  resumed  under  Presi-     ing  that  that  amount  is  exactly  right.  of  it  in  committee  wnen 
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that  I  would  seek  to  get  the  amount  cut 
to  $40  million. 

I  woxild  that  my  chairman  would  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  but  If  not, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  on  the  amendment  is 
yielded  back. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  requested. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

•Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Dodd1,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  MontoyaI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouch]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  TMr.  McGeeI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DoddI  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke!  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton! is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield!  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  40. 
nays  46,  as  follows ; 

(No.  230  Leg] 
TEAS — 40 


Metcalf 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murphy 

Prouty 


Aiken 
Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrk.sen 

Fong 

Fulbrght 

Grlffln 

Hair;.s 

Halt 

Hi.vden 


AUott 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Hatfield 


Proxmlro  Tower 

Scott  Williams.  DeL 

Spong  Young,  Ohio 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

NAYS — 46 

Hickenlooper  Monroney 

Holland  Moss 

Inouve  Mutkle 

Jackson  Pastore 

Javits  Pearson 

Jordan.  N  C.  PeU 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Percy 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Rlblcoff 

Kuchel  Smith 

L.Tis^he  Sparkman 

Lon4.  la.  Symington 

Ma3ri'..sor.  Tydliigs 

Manf-neld  W,lUams,  N.J. 

:.!cC:vr:hy  Young,  N.  Dak. 
Miller 
MondiJe 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

McGee  Russell 

Mor.'.oyri  Smathers 

Morton  Talmadge 
NeLson  Yarboroush 

P.aiidoiph 


So  Mr.  Morses  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors, I  do  not  plan  to  take  long  on  my 
amendment,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
a  few  things  about  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  call  up  his  amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT   NO.   271 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  271.  as  modified,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment,  as  modified,  will 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  between  lines  13  and  14.  insert 
the  following: 

■•(u)  In  anv  decision  to  provide  or  continue 
to  provide  any  program  of  assistance  to  any 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be  taken  into 
account  the  status  of  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  its  dues,  assessments,  and  other  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  Nations;  and  where 
such  country  is  delinquent  with  respect  to 
any  such  obli^tions.  the  Administrator  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  setting  forth  the  assurance  given  by 
the  government  of  the  country  concerned  of 
paying  all  of  its  arrearages  and  of  placing 
its  payments  of  such  obligations  on  a  current 
basis,  or  a  full  explanation  of  the  unusual 
or  exceptional  circumstances  which  render  it 
economically  incapahie  of  gi'ing  such  assur- 
ance." 
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Bennett 

BiUe 

Boggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Church 

Cotton 


Curt  la 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Krvln 

Fannin 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 


Hartke 

Hill 

HoUings 

Hru-ska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long.  Mo. 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  quorum  call  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VN.^NIMOIS-CO.VSKNT    ELQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discus.sod  this  matter  with  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
on  the  pending  amendment,  15  minutes 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  5  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  for  my  amend- 
ment is  pretty  well  registered  on  page  237 
of  the  hearing  transcript. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  try  to  obtain  order. 
The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  237,  Senators 
will  find  a  table  which  may  be  somewhat 
shocking.  That  table  lists  56  nations 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Natio;is 
and  which  are  recipients  of  our  foreign 
aid,  but  which,  as  of  last  December  31, 
were  more  than  1  year  behind  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues  and  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
40  other  nations  were  delinquent  in  one 
way  or  another,  making  a  total  of  90 
nations  receiving  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States,  and  delinquent,  in  some 
respect,  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  and 
assessments  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  deplorable  situation,  plus  the  fact 
that  it  has  long  been  our  general  policy 
to  support  the  United  Nations,  is  the 
basis  for  my  amendment. 

The  way  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
working  out  is  inconsistent  with  that 
general  policy.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  tying  in  a  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  United  Nations   dues   and 
assessments  by  a  nation  with  payments 
to  such  nation  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  matter  that  has  become 
increasingly   worse.    On   April    5,    1962, 
when   I  first  offered  this  amendment, 
only  25  nations  receiving  our  foreign  aid 
were  more  than  1  year  behind  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  dues  and  assessments  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  next  year,  in 
November   1963,  when  the  amendment 
was  next  offered,  the  number  had  risen 
to  35.  When  it  was  next  offered,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1964,  the  number  was  up  to  41. 
On  June  8, 1965.  the  number  wac  up  to  46. 
Today  the  number  is  up  to  56 — 56  nations 
receiving  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States  are  more  than  1  year  behind  in 
the  payment  of  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments to  the  United  Nations.  In  addition, 
40  others — or  a  total  of  96 — are  delin- 
quent in  one  way  or  another. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  long  been  to 
support  the  United  Nations  as  an  organi- 
zation which  has  the  potential— if  the 
principles  of  its  charter  are  adhered  to — 
of  helping  secure  a  more  orderly  and 
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peaceful  world.  The  financial  assistance 
the    United    States    has    provided    the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies clearly  demonstrates  this  support. 
For  fiscal  1967,  the  United  States  will 
contribute  a  record  $233  million  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  bring  our  total  sup- 
port since  the  inception  of  the  U.N.  to 
$2.9  billion.  This  is  nearly  one-half  the 
$6  billion  expended  by  the  U.N.  during 
this  period.   During   the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  United  States  will  be  paying 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  11  speciahzed 
agencies,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  Cyprus 
and  Middle  East  peacekeeping  forces.  40 
percent  of  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram and  the  Children's  Fund,  and  up  to 
70  percent  of  special  relief  programs.  In 
addition,  we  have  purchased  some  $76.2 
milUon  of  United  Nations  bonds  under 
authority  extended  by  the  Congress  to 
purchase  50  percent  of  the  subscriptions 
made  imder  a  $200  million  U.N.  bond 
issue  designed  to  relieve  a  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  U.N. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  support  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Nations 
has  been  in  a  worsening  financial  posi- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  member 
nations  to  pay  their  dues  and  assess- 
ments. As  of  December  31.  1966,  delin- 
quencies in  the  regular  budget  and  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  peacekeeping  op- 
erations totaled  over  $167  milUon.  Of  117 
members  of  the  United  Nations  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1966,  108  were  delinquent  in 
one  form  or  another  as  of  last  Febru- 
ary 8.  Of  these.  96  received  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  com- 
bined arrearages  amounted  to  $65  mil- 
lion. The  Soviet  Union  was  delinquent 
in  excess  of  $76  million  and  other  East- 
ern   bloc    nations — including    Poland- 
were  delinquent  in  excess  of  $27  million. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  bloc  must  bear  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  financial  crisis  in  the  U.N. 
However,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  96  members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  been  receiving  for- 
eign aid  from  us  and  which  by  their  very 
numbers  as  well  as  total  combined  ar- 
rearages of  $65  million,  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  crisis. 

One  might  well  ask  the  question 
whether,  if  the  96  nations  receiving  our 
foreign  aid  were  reasonably  current  in 
their  dues  and  assessments,  the  weight 
of  world  opinion  would  not  long  ago  have 
persuaded  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  members  of  its  bloc  to  pay  up  their 
delinquencies. 

There  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency 
between  our  foreign  aid  programs  and 
our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  seem  that  one 
of  the  first  requirements  for  eligibility 
to  receive  our  foreign  aid  should  be  that 
the  recipient  nation  is  supporting  the 
United  Nations.  Instead,  it  almost  ap- 
pears that  one  of  our  guidelines  is  that 
the  recipient  nation  be  contributing  to 
the  financial  crisis  of  the  U.N.  by  failing 
to  pay  its  dues  and  assessments.  At  least 
this  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it. 

Each  year  since  1961,  when  I  first  be- 
came alarmed  over  the  worsening  finan- 
cial situation  in  the  United  Nations,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  designed  to 
do  something  about  it.  Until  last  year  my 


amendment  was  resisted  by  administra- 
tion leaders,  but  no  better  solution  to  the 
problem  was  proposed.  The  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  if  the  Congress  did 
nothing  about  it,  the  problem  would 
eventually  go  away.  Last  year  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment,  but,  due  to  ad- 
ministration negativism,  it  was  dropped 
in  conference. 

With  a  view  to  tiying  to  move  our  Gov- 
ernment off  dead  center,  I  am  this  year 
offering  a  somewhat  different  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  require  our 
foreign  aid  administration  and  its  offi- 
cials to  pursue  the  goal  of  seeing  to  it 
that  those  nations  which  receive  our  for- 
eign aid  live  up  to  their  commitment  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  by 
paying  up  their  delinquencies  in  dues  and 
assessments  and  keeping  their  payments 
current. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  foreign  aid 
Administrator  and  his  assistants  must 
take  into  account  the  status  of  each 
country  in  this  payment  of  its  dues,  as- 
sessments, and  other  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations  in  determining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  program  of  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  or  continue  to 
be  furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  which 
is  delinquent,  the  Administrator  must 
furnish  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  report  of  the  assur- 
ance such  nation  has  given  of  paying  up 
its  delinquencies  and  placing  its  pay- 
ments on  a  current  basis,  or  a  full  report 
of  the  unusual  or  exceptional  circum- 
stances which  prevent  it  from  giving 
such  assurance. 

I  can  envision  a  rare  situation  where 
such    unusual    or    exceptional    circum- 
stances exist,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Nationalist  China,  whose  share  of  the 
U.N.  budget  has  continued  at  approx- 
imately the  same  percentage  since  it  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  although  such  percentage  is  un- 
realistic when  related  to  the  economy  of 
Taiwan.  But.  for  the  most  part,  the  scale 
of  dues  and  assessments  has  been  estab- 
lished according  to  each  member's  rela- 
tive abiUty  to  pay,  taking  into  account 
its  individual  economy,  so,  as  I  have  said, 
it  %ould  be  a  rare  case  where  such  un- 
usual or  exceptional  circumstances  exist. 
Because  of  the  political  situation  exist- 
ing in  a  country  at  a  particular  time,  it 
might  be  that  the  administrator  could 
not  obtain  assurance  from  the  govern- 
ment officials  that  delinquencies  would 
be  promptly  paid  up  and  accounts  placed 
on  a  current  basis.  This  might  well  result 
in  a  suspension  of  our  foreign  aid.  If  a 
particular    foreign    aid    program    was 
deemed  vital   to   our   national   secm-ity 
interest,  it  might  be  prudent  to  neverthe- 
less move  ahead  with  the  program  with- 
out suspension.  In  any  event,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  would 
be  kept  fully  advised,  as  they  should  be. 
And  if  't  was  determined  that  the  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
administrator  had  been  unwisely  exer- 
cised, I  am  confident  that  the  committees 
would  initiate  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

The  amendment  squares  with  the  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  rendered  July  20.  1962.  on  the 
question  put  to  it  by  the  General  Assem- 


bly of  the  United  Nations  in  resolution 
1731(XVI)  of  December  20, 1961,  whether 
expenditures  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  relating  to  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  constituted  "expenses  of 
the  Organization"  within  the  meaning  of 
article  17,  paragraph  2.  of  the  charter, 
to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the 
power  granted  the  General  Assembly  by 
article  19,  paragraph  2.  My  amendment 
further  squares  'R-ith  Resolution  ,1854 
(XVII)  of  the  General  Assembly  ac- 
cepting this  advisory  opinion.  Both  the 
regular  dues  and  the  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  a  coun- 
try is  in  arrears. 

To  give  the  Senate  a  picture  of  how 
serious  the  situation  is,  I  have  prepared 
a  table  showing  56  of  the  96  nations  re- 
ceiving our  foreign  aid  which  were  de- 
linquent in  their  dues  and  assessments 
as  of  last  February— the  latest  informa- 
tion available.  These  56  nations  were 
over  1  year  delinquent  and  35  of  the  56 
were  over  1  year  delinquent  in  regular 
dues  alone.  The  table  shows  the  total  ar- 
rearages, the  portion  of  the  arrearages 
more  than  1  year  delinquent,  the  amount 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  extended  during  fiscal 
year  1966,  and  the  total  foreign  aid  ex- 
tended for  all  years.  When  considered  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
aid,  the  burden  of  paying  up  the  delin- 
quencies is — in  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  countries — insignificant. 

For  example,  it  will  be  noted  that 
Afghanistan's  total  delinquencies  as  of 
December  31.  1966.  came  to  $122,297; 
but  during  fiscal  1966  we  furnished  her 
over  $40  million  in  foreign  aid.  The 
amount  of  delinquencies  was  less  than 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  for  just  1  year.  Argentina's  ar- 
rearages totaled  some  $2.5  million;  but 
during  fiscal  1966  we  furnished  her 
nearly  $45  million  in  foreign  aid.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  96  countries  which  are 
delinquent  received  foreign  aid  far,  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  their  delin- 
quencies to  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  prepared  another  table  showing 
the  countries  over  2  yeai-s  delinquent 
and  thus  subject  to  the  loss  of  voting 
rights  under  article  19  of  the  charter. 
Of  the  35  countries  listed.  21  received 
U.S.  foreign  aid  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
tables  to  which  I  have  referred  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  situation  has  been 
wor^ning.  When  my  amendment  was 
first  offered  in  the  Senate  on  April  5, 
1962,  there  were  only  25  nations  receiv- 
ing our  foreign  aid  which  were  more 
than  1  year  delinquent. 

On  November  12,  1963.  when  the 
amendment  was  next  offered,  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  35. 

When  it  was  next  offered  on  August  10. 
1964.  the  number  was  up  to  41.  - 

On  June  8,  1965.  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  offered  that 
there  were  46  nations  subject  to  the 
amendment. 

On  AprU  27.  1966,  when  I  appeared 
before    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 


(Committee,  the  niimber  was  still  46. 
oday,  u  I  have  already  pointed  out.  it 
fc  up  to  5C.  And  bear  in  mind  there  are 
t  nother  40  of  our  foreign  aid  recipients 
'  rbich.  though  not  over  1  year  in  arrears, 
I  ^re  tn  arrears  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  believe  I  can  safely  predict  that  luitil 
i  eorrdate  our  foreign  sdd  programs 
'  rtth  our  foreign  policy  in  support  of  the 
'  7nlted  Nations,  bad  &a  things  are  today. 


ilghanistan 

irientina. 

lolivia — 

iraril — 

luruodi — 

:entr»l  Alrican  Republic. 

:had 

ihNe 

;hin» 

longo  (Kinshasa)  ..     . 

losta  Rica .- 

lahomey 

iominican  RepuMic 

cuador 

ISalvador 

ruice 

lambia 

Ireeee.. 

■uatemaU .- 

iuinea 

laiti - 

londuras 

ran.. 

taiy - 

vory  Coast- 

lordan 

.aos - 

.ebanon  

-ibya.. -. 
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they  will  grow  even  worse.  Those  na- 
tions which  are  keeping  current  in  their 
payments  will  be  encouraged  to  become 
delinquent,  for  they  see  us  extending 
foreign  aid  without  distinction  between 
themselves  and  delinquent  nations. 
Those  nations  less  than  1  year  in  ar- 
rears will  be  encouraged  to  become  even 
more  delinquent,  for  they  see  us  extend- 
ing foreign  aid  without  distinction  be- 


tween themselves  and  those  more  than 
1  year  in  arrears. 

The  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  reverse  this  unfortunate  trend.  My 
amendment  represents  a  meaningful 
step  in  gearing  our  foreign-aid  policy 
into  our  foreign  policy  of  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  stake  is  very  high— 
a  viable  United  Nations  serving  the  cause 
of  a  more  orderly  and  peaceful  world. 


Exhibit  1 

TABLE  !.^<;OUNTRIES  RECEIVHG  FOREIGN  AID  AND  OVER  1  YEAR  IN  ARREARS  IN  U.N.  DUES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 


Country 


Total  UN. 
arrearages 


U.N.  arrear- 
ages, calendar 
year  1965 
and  prior 


U.S.  aid. 
fiscal  year 

1966 
(millions) 


Total  U.S. 
aid.  fiscal      i 
years  1946-66 
(millions)      I 


Country 


J122.297 

2. 525.  528 

175.794 

1,673.140 

174, 790 

12,215 

66,05! 

574, 4«« 

19,593.100 

104,463 

82,520 


199,563 

134. 330 

12,441 

19,  589, 190 

62,040 

295,747 
49,100 
74,  522 

176,475 
33.490 

349,680 

1,403,276 

83, 653 

167,085 
83,649 
36. 173 
83,653 


J64, 748 

1,466,619 

129,754 

579,702 

128,754 

6,960 

20,011 

366,633 

14,701,401 

46,919 

36,480 

45,  515 

153,523 

76, 781 

7,186 

17,032.152 

16,000 

8,000 

39.845 

28,482 

130,435 

16, 794 

257,601 

544,242 

37,613 

121,045 

37.609 

29,603 

37,613 


S40  4 

44  9 

40.4 

415.7 

.1 

.  5 

1.2 

124.5 

152.8 

42.8 

19.2 

1.3 

116.6 

33.9 

11.2 

20.7 

.3 

110.1 

9.6 

7.2 

3.5 

14.4 

5.4 

71.6 

5.5 

48.0 

55.5 

.1 

3.2 


$349.  2 

757.7 

470.7 

3.234,8 

7.2 


5.3 
254.4 
957.3 
356.9 
156.0 
10.  0 
322.3 
281.8 


121. 
.449. 


3. 835 
213 

75. 
106.4 

87.7  I 

118.2  1 

6.251.2  1 

31.3  1 
557.  0  I 
475.  5 

88.4 
233. 7 


Mali. . 

Mauritania..- 

Mexico .   

Nepa  ...    -- 

Nicaragua _.. 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru - 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia -. 

Spain 

Sudan 

Syria  .  -- 

Tanzania... 

Thailand 

Togo 

Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Yemen... .-. 

Yugoslavia 


Total  (56). 


U.N.  arrear- 

U.S. aid. 

Total  U.S. 

Total  U.N. 

ages,  calendar 

fiscal  year 

aid,  fiscal 

arrearages 

year  1965 

1966 

years  1946« 

and  prior 

(millions) 

(millions) 

$107.9:2 

$61,872 

$2.7 

$18.8 

88. 191 

42,151 

.1 

2.9 

1,499,733 

1. 393. 330 

129.3 

1,251.0 

52,722 

6.682 

13.2 

99.1 

104,202 

78, 162 

21.7 

132.5 

51,244 

45,989 

16.9 

172.6 

132. 125 

86,085 

16.0 

106.5 

201.218 

162,826 

50.6 

677.6 

5,486,598 

4, 393, 562 

7.5 

558.4 

406,314 

233,666 

3.5 

518.1 

64,215 

18,175 

3.9 

5.4 

235,095 

154,526 

4.3 

143.1 

87,069 

41,029 

6.0 

25.1 

70,479 

24, 439 

4.9 

31.7 

85, 737 

39,697 

5.4 

52.9 

2,157,844 

2,009.932 

158.7 

2.089.9 

270. 054 

200.995 

19.7 

108.7 

120, 117 

62,568 

.7 

83.8 

6,359 

1,104 

6.9 

51.5 

28,824 

2.430 

61.3 

494.6 

48, 792 

37,924 

2.2 

12.1 

99, 947 

53,893 

3.9 

21.3 

644,515 

379,788 

60.5 

1.156.5 

111,895 

65.855 

1.6 

7.3 

444,616 

329.518 

9.0 

131.3 

210,783 

164.743 

2.8 

33.2 

388,568 

333. 269 

140.8 

2, 828. 4 

61.143,646 

46,571.231 

2,154.8 

44.646.7 

Source-  Stale  Department  10;OIA  Report,  Feb.  15,  1967,  based  on  data  supplied  bi^  United 
iation's  Controller's  Office,  Feb.  14,  1%7:  Agency  for  International  Development,  Statistics  and 


Reports  Division,  Office  of  Program  Coordinator,  report  on  "U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants.' 
Aug.  22,  1966. 


TABLE  2.-NATI0NS  SUBJECT  TO  LOSS  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
UNDER  ART.  19,  \1.H.  CHARTER 

Total  U.N. 
Country               arrearages 

Amount          U.S.  aid, 
in  excess  '        fiscal 
of  1956  and         year 

1966  U.N.          1966 
arrearages     (millions) 

Albania 

Argentina 

Byelorussian  S.S.R  . 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

South  Africa 

Ukrainian  S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Yemen 

Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

China 

Congo (B) 

Dominican  Republic. 

Haiti 

Iraq...  .. 

Jordan 

Nicaragua 

Ecuador. 

Paraguay 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spaio 

Sudan 

Syrra 

United  Arab  Re- 

poWie 

Upper  Voltl 

Uruguay... 

Burundi 


$118,207 

2. 525,  528 

2.618,832 

893.998 

4,  845,  557 

19, 589, 190 

2.478,932 

5, 486, 597 

1.385,950 

1.746,035 

».  958. 652 

76. 382. 562 

210.783 

175,794 

636, 578 

19,593,100 

134. 131 

199.563 

176.475 

349, 580 

167,085 

104.202 

134, 330 

132. 125 

235.095 

2.157,844 

270,  054 

120.117 

644,515 
111.895 
444.616 
174, 790 


$28,377 

458, 244 

1,277.336 

444,850 

2,031,980 

3. 878, 203 

l.Q34,2M 

2,015,987 

483,  020 

404,539 

4. 876, 345 

37,891.935 

120,952 

85, 975 

254,802 

10,048.690 

44,301 

109,733 

86,645 

170.021 

77.254 

14.372 

22,043 

42.294 

77,894 

518.  453 

135.310 

7,830 

127,995 
22,064 

220. 043 
84.959 


$44.9 


20.7 
^  7.5 


2.3 
40.4 


152.8 

116.5 

3.5 

5.4 

48.0 

21.7 

33.9 

16.0 

4.3 

158.7 

19.7 

.7 

60.5 
1.6 
9.0 

.1 


Total 

Total  for  Uiosa  21 
natiam  receiv- 
ing U.S.  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 


151,202.726.      67,096,690 


53.003.378        18.324,961  753.8 


>  The  paynents  required  to  avoid  being  sibject  to  art.  19. 

Soarce:  Cemmrted  from  State  Department  10:OIA  Report, 
Feb.  15.  1367.  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  United  Nations 
Controller's  Office,  Feb.  14,  1967;  updated  State  Department 
report;  "U.S.  Cootributians  to  latemational  Organizations.  " 
H.  Doc  445.  89th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  June  27.  1966:  Agervy  lor 
International  Development,  Statistics  and  Reports  Dnmion, 
Offica  •(  Program  Coerdinator,  report  on  "U.S.  Overseas  Loans 
awl  Gratrts,"  Auf.  22, 196& 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
similar  amendment  was  offered  and 
adopted  last  year.  I  tlilnk  the  policy  that 
it  expresses  is  the  correct  one. 

Many  recipients  of  foreign  aid  do  not 
pay  their  U.N.  dues,  and  they  ought  to  do 
so. 

The  pending  amendment,  in  effect,  di- 
rects the  AID  Administrator  to  take  into 
accoiint  the  status  of  the  proposed 
recipient's  U.N.  contributions. 

Many  of  the  amounts  owed  by  AID 
recipients  are  quite  small.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  countries  over  which  we 
cannot  exercise  any  influence  in  this 
manner.  They  consist  of  the  major  U.N. 
debtors;  France.  Russia,  and  others  who 
are  not  recipients  of  aid.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  we  can  do  by  this  method  to 
influence  them  to  pay. 

I  favor  the  basic  objective  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  most  Sena- 
tors do. 

I  took  the  amendment  to  conference, 
last  year,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  then  written,  they  would  not  accept 
the  amendment.  I  would  be  very  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  and  do  my 
best  to  persuade  tlie  House  conferees  to 
accept  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  way  the 
amendment  is  drafted  "ives  sufficient 
leeway  to  the  Administrator  that  he  does 
not  have  to  do  anytiung  that  would 
really  be  offensive.  He  is  instructed  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  persuade  the  recipient 


coimtry  to  pay  its  dues.  And  these  coun- 
tries ought  to  pay  their  U.N.  debts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

In  my  Judgment,  thla  Is  a  matter  for 
the  United  Nations  to  be  deciding  and 
not  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  must  assume, 
along  with  Russia,  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  article  in  the 
United  Nations  C^harter  that  calls  for 
the  payment  of  the  assessments  and  ar- 
rearages, failing  which  a  country  will 
lose  its  voting  privilege.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  handled. 

I  was  against  the  compromise  that 
the  United  States  accepted.  We  never 
should  have  yielded.  We  should  have  in- 
sisted on  a  roUcall  and  made  the  United 
Nations  make  the  decision. 

In  the  last  year  of  Adlai  Stevenson's 
service  at  the  U.N.  that  is  the  position 
that  was  taken. 

They  were  then  afraid  that  the  action 
was  going  to  result  in  our  perhaps  losing 
a  majority  vote  on  something  in  the 
United  Nations.  So  we  receded.  However, 
here  again,  I  think  we  are  trsdng  to  ex- 
ercise direction  over  the  United  Nations 
ancillary  to  the  procedure  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  matter  ought  to  be  fought  out  in 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  where  It 
ought  to  be  fought  out.  And  we  ought  to 
put  up  a  fight  and  see  that  it  is  made 
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perfectly  clear  as  to  what  our  position 
will  be  if  the  dues  are  not  paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  woiUd  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  position  of  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
would  be  more  inclined  to  go  to  that 
approach  after  we  had  really  made  the 
battle  in  the  United  Nations,  which  the 
United  States  has  never  done. 

We  have  followed  the  poUcy  of  ex- 
pediency there  instead  of  the  policy  of 

principle.  .^     .     t 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MTT.T.-RR  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cattoon],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and    the    Senator    from    Georgia    [Mr. 
Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming    [Mr.    McGee],    the    Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the    Senator    from    Texas    [Mr.    Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. ' 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  are  detained  on 
ofdcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  62, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


GrtfBn 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hairls 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchcl 

Lavische 


Nelson 

Prouty 

Rlblcofl 

Scott 

Sparlunan 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 


Allott 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Hatneld 


Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcall 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

NAYS— 24 

Fong 
Gore 
Hart 
Holland 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmire 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Smith 
McCarthy  William,  N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 
Hickenlooper      Russell 
McGee  Smathers 

Montoya  Talmadge 

Morton  Yarborough 

Randolph 


minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Moss 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  at  an  appropriate  time  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So    Mr.    Miller's    amendment    was 

agreed  to.  .,...,  *„ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jDore.  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OF 

ROUTINE      MORNING      BUSINESS 

TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  later  today  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  it  appeared  rather  dubious 
that  we  would  finish  this  bill  today.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  distinguished  majority 
leader  set  the  convening  time  for  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  In  view  of 
what  has  transpired  this  afternoon.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  might  take  a  second 
look  at  that  matter  and  that  the  Senate 
might  convene  a  little  later,  perhaps  at 
the  usual  hour  of  12. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  take  a  second  look  and  to 
do  what  I  know  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate  would  desire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  hi  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered- 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 


[No.    231    Leg 
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Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dlrksen 


1 

Domlnlck 

Bastland 

EUlender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrtght 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR JAVrrS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vuianimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  be  recognized  for  up  to  30 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  dis- 
posal of  the  pending  bill,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  479,  H.R.  10738,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  I  would  urge  e^\  Senators  to  be  In 
the  Chamber  tomorrow.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  carrying  about  $75  billion  in 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  joint  leadership  with 
respect  to  committees  not  meeting  to- 
morrow is  hereby  abrogated. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
some  trepidations,  may  I  make  so  bold  as 
to  propound  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
possible  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  after  tomorrow . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  we  will  be  able  to  finish  a  bill  as  big 
as  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  in  1 
day.  However,  following  that  bill,  when 
it  is  completed,  we  \nall  take  up  Calendar 
No.  486,  S.  1688,  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act, 
which  comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  There  is  a  notation 
here  to  be  sure  to  notify  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore!  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  prospect 
for  a  Saturday  session  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  Saturday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHELl,  who  sponsored  tlie 
two  printed  amendments  which  dealt 
with  raising  the  ceilhig  on  private  guar- 
antee investments  abroad.  We  did  not 
bring  up  those  amendments  advisedly. 
We  felt,  having  established  the  basic 
principle  of  a  year's  extension  and  full 
continuance  of  the  extended  risk  guar- 
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mtee,  and  being  rather  confident  that 
from  the  other  body  there  will  be  an 
jpportunity  to  increase  the  ceiling  in 
lonference,  we  wanted  to  give  the  con- 
ferees an  opportunity  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation and  examine  Into  the  operation 
of  AID.  There  was  no  disposition  on  our 
part  to  rush  into  matters.  We  are  con- 
fldent  they  will  decide  on  a  businesslike 
basis  in  accord  with  the  policy  decisions 
made  by  the  Senate  as  to  the  just  and 
intelligent  thing  to  do.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  we  did  not  bring  up  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
we  have  struggled  to  get  this  foreign  aid 
burden  off  the  shoulders  of  Government 
and  into  the  domain  of  private  enter- 
prise. If  they  are  going  to  do  it  and  do 
it  in  a  businesslike  way  there  have  to  be 
guarantees  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
leaders  of  enterprises  who  are  adminis- 
tering the  money  of  shareholders  can 
take  a  full  risk,  and  there  should  be  a 
chance  not  only  to  retrieve  their  capital 
but  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  earn- 
ings can  be  brought  back  to  this  coxintry. 
This  morning  it  was  pointed  out  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  try  to  put 
this  on  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. When  the  Grovernment  does  it  the 
taxpayer  takes  up  the  whole  load,  and 
not  Just  a  part  of  it.  Therefore,  this  is  a 
good  deal. 

This  program  should  be  continued;  it 
should  have  a  longer  time  period.  I  do 
not  say  so  much  about  the  money  be- 
cause that  is  not  an  important  aspect 
at  this  moment,  but  we  have  today  a 
ceiling  at  75  percent  which  the  Senate 
voted,  and  a  provision  to  give  them  un- 
til 1970.  To  make  at  least  a  worthwhile 
program  we  owe  that  much,  I  think,  to 
the  American  taxpayers  and  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  this  load. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  the  following  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  that  premiums  have 
exceeded  losses  on  this  program  in  the 
years  since  its  inception? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  one  point  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  .  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  had  in  mind  offering  an 
amendment  which  I  was  going  to  co- 
sponsor  on  housing  guarantees,  in  order 
to  increase  them.  I  think  for  the  same 
reason  we  have  refrained  from  offering 
our  increases  in  the  ceiling  on  the  com- 
mercial and  banking  guarantees,  he,  too, 
has  refrained.  I  believe  that  explanation 
In  his  absence  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  detain  the  Senate  for  only  a  few 
minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senate.  This  is  the  first  time 
In  my  memory  that  we  have  been  able 
to  dispose  of  the  bill  in  4  days.  The  bill 
moved  rapidly.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
been  extremely  wise  In  the  decisions 
that  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
thebilL 


I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MORSE]  for  the  work  they  did  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  cooperation  they  have  had 
from  the  entire  Senate. 

I  believe  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
significant  debates  the  Senate  has  ever 
had  on  a  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say,  as  one  of  those  who  sometimes 
voted  for  foreign  aid  legislation  and 
sometimes  voted  against  it,  in  this  roll- 
call  I  shall  vote  for  it  because  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
done  a  more  businesslike  and  workman- 
like job  on  the  foreign  aid  legislation 
than  has  been  done  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ators who  serve  on  the  committee  for 
having  tightened  a  lot  of  loopholes  and 
made  genuine  progress  in  giving  the  Con- 
gress more  control  over  this  program. 

If,  as  happened  a  year  ago  in  confer- 
ence, our  conferees  are  compelled  to 
yield  to  administrative  pressure  and 
open  up  all  of  these  avenues  of  expendi- 
ture and  magnify  executive  control,  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill,  but  in  the 
present  form  it  deserves  the  support  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  I  shall  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  hold  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  could  not  have 
supported  the  bill  if  the  Senate  had  not 
sustained  the  committee's  work  on  it.  I 
will  let  the  bill  languish  in  conference 
indefinitely  if  we  cannot  reach  a  satis- 
factory agreement  on  the  major  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  be  presumptuous,  but  I  shall  risk 
being  presumptuous  because  it  will  be  in 
the  realm  of  fact  when  I  say  that  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  speak  for  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  stating  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  in  handling 
this  bill  in  our  long  and  prolonged  hear- 
ings, the  markup,  and  the  reporting  of 
the  bill.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  committee. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Spong  assimaed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  had  the  best  cooperation  possible 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  conclude  by  commending  the  staff  of 
the  committee.  They  have  given  great 
attention  to  this  matter.  If  there  is  any- 
one who  has  questions  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Holt  and  Mr. 
Jones  can  answer  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  bills  that  ever 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  many 
responsible,  propublic  organizations  in 
Michigan,  I  have  received  calls,  wires, 
and  letters  urging  adequate  authorization 
for  foreign  economic  assistance.  As  suc- 


cinct and  persuasive  as  any,  and  raising 
the  point  made  by  all,  is  a  letter  from 
Irene  Wise,  speaking  for  the  Jackson 
Coimty,  Mich.,  League  of  Women  Voters. 
To  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  we  vote  today,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jackson      County      League      of 
Women  Voters, 

Jackson,  Mich.,  August  16.  1967. 
Dear  Senator  Hart:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  moral  and  practical  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  being  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous country  in  a  world  where  hunger  Is 
the  concern  of  the  majority.  Much  has  been 
learned  in  recent  years  about  effective  use  of 
economic  assistance  money.  Long-range  de- 
velopment assistance  is  crucial  to  protect  the 
massive  Investment  that  this  country  has  al- 
ready made  in  the  world's  developing  coun- 
tries. We  never  thought  this  would  be  an  easy 
Job  with  quick  results.  To  f  aU  to  support  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  now  would  be  to 
abandon  any  peaceful  efforts  to  show  these 
countries  there's  a  better  way  than 
communism. 

We  urge  you  to  be  very  careful  and 
thoughtful  with  your  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
vote  ■ 

Sincerely, 

Irene  Wise, 
Foreign  Policy  Chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  voted  for  many  foreign  aid 
cuts  in  the  past  several  years,  but  I  have 
generally  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  am  voting  against  the  bill  today  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  there  is  justiflca- 
tion  for  the  amount  authorized,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  pending  proposal 
for  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  personal 
income  taxes. 

As  I  have  recently  stated,  I  am  against 
the  proposed  surcharge  on  personal  in- 
come until  such  time  as  adequate  reduc- 
tions are  made  in  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary spending  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr  KXJCHELu  1  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]   are  absent  on  official 

business.  ^     r»,     «, 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  LMr.  al- 
Lorr]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
hom.  Colorado  [Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brookk],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  60, 
nays  26,  as  follows : 

[No.  232  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

CMlaon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

OrUBn 

Harris 

Hart 


Bennett 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 


AUott 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Church 

Dodd 


Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javtts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

NAYS— 26 

Fannin 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HolUugs 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Hatfield  RusseU 

McGee  Smathers 

Montoya  Talmadge 


Mondale 

Monxoney 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

BiblcoS 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Ty  dings 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Morse 
Murphy 
Steimls 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morton 
Randolph 


Yarborough 


So  the  bill  (S.  1872)  was  passed. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  the  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year,  as  in  past  years, 
met  with  wide  and  diverse  views  ex- 
pressed by  many  Senators.  It  authorizes  a 
most  signiflcant  and  critical  program, 
and  unanimity,  of  course,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. I  do  wish  to  point  to  the  manner 
in  which  all  Senators  participating  in  the 
discussion,  while  arguing  their  often  dif- 
fering positions,  sought  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  discussion,  keeping  it  at 
all  times  on  the  highest  plane. 

The  manager  of  the  bUl,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT],  again  demonstrated  his  deep 


understanding  of  this  Nation's  Involve- 
ment abroad.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  he  haa  con- 
tributed oonsistentiy  to  tiie  profound 
dialog  that  has  pervaded  the  foreign 
assistance  program  of  the  United  States 
since  its  Inception. 

His  contribution  this  year,  as  In  past 
years,  was  forthright,  enlightening,  and 
provocative.  The  Senate  is  once  again 
extremely  grateful  to  Senator  Fulbright. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr  mcKENLooPER] ,  Is  similarly  to  be 
commended  for  his  dUigent  efforts  both 
in  committee  and  here  in  the  Chamber. 
He  cooperated  with  the  same  deep  de- 
votion and  dedication  that  has  charac- 
terized his  many  years  of  service  in  this 

body.  J    «  .     1. 

Joining  to  assure  orderly  and  efficient 
Senate  action  was  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  whose  deep 
Insight  Into  our  foreign-aid  program 
and  broad  understanding  of  its  effect 
have  always  been  of  great  benefit.  The 
Senate  appreciates  particularly  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  in  urging  their 
amendments  strongly,  sincerely,  and  In 
some  instances  successfully.  In  no  way 
impeded  the  final  disposition  of  the 
measure.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Sena- 
tors from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
and  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  whose  views  are 
always  most  welcome,  always  highly 
thoughtful. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
MoRSEl  certainly  exhibited  his  capacity 
to  cooperate  generously  by  directing  the 
swift  disposition  of  his  many  amend- 
ments. He,  too.  Is  to  be  commended 
for  maintaining  a  discussion  of  the  high- 
est order.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  their  splendid 
cooperation  was  truly  exemplary. 

Also  joining  to  assure  prompt  action 
today  were  the   Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grueotno],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri    [Mr.    Symington]    and    the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Cooper] 
also  should  be  singled  out  for  their  typi- 
cally   outstanding   contribution.    Many 
others— too  numerous  to  recall  at  this 
time — also    deserve    commendation,    I 
wish  to  convey  my  deep  appreciation  to 
them,  and.  indeed,  to  the  entire  Senate 
for  the  cooperative  efforts  shown  by  all. 
for  the  many  fine  contributions,  and  for 
joining  to  assure   a  discussion   which 
credited  all  of  us. 


H.R.  1283.  An  act  to  prOTlde  for  tlid  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  ceUara 
without  payment  of  tax.  when  rendered  un- 
fit few  beverage  use;  and 

H.R.  3470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  16)  to  provide  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6056)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  rules  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  for 
chUdren  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
separated. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  «he  House: 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
479,  H.R.  10738,  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations. I  do  this  so  that  It  will 
become  the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
10738),  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl?  ^    „       , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  Senators  Bible.  Mansfield, 

DIRKSEN,      TYDINCS,      KENNEDY      Of      NCW 

York.  DoMiNicK,  Peouty.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Metcalf,  Hartke,  Griteninc, 
Hart.  McCarthy.  Pell.  Nelson,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Proxmikb.  Bayh, 
and  Young  of  Ohio,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education.  The  mil 
is  Identical  to  HJl.  12373,  introduced  by 
Congressman  McMillah  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  15,  1967.  The 
bill  carries  out  tlie  recommendations  con- 
tained In  President  Johnson's  message  of 
August  16,  1967.  to  the  Congresa  per- 
teining  to  the  election  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  Board. 

The  bill  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
title  XVI  of  S.  1118.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  22, 1965.  Title  XVI  Is  con- 
tained in  S.  315,  the  home  rule  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  January  12, 
1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title 
XVT  of  S.  1118  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TFTLE  XVI DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA  INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOL   BOARD 

Creation  of  school  board 
Sec.  1601.  (a)   There  U  hereby  established 
the  DUtrtct  ot  ColumbU  Independent  School 
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Board,  wblch  shall  have  control  of  the 
public  scho(d  system  of  the  District.  Such 
Board  sh&U  consist  of  fourteen  members,  one 
elected  from  each  ward,  as  provided  in  title 
vm.  The  S<diool  Board  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District. 

(b)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  title  the 
control  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  and  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  vest  in  the  School  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  abol- 
ished. 
TroJM/er  o/  personnel,  funds,  and  property 

Sec.  1602.  (a)  The  vesting  of  such  func- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1601  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  transfer 
of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions  and  of  the  records 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
and  other  funds  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
functions  so  traxisf  erred. 

(b)  All  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
and  to  the  personal  property  and  real  prop- 
erty (Including  any  buildings  thereon)  which 
la  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  shall,  on  and  after  such  efTectlve 
date,  be  held  by  the  School  Board.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
decide  any  question  arising  out  of  this 
section. 

Qualifications 

Sec.  1603.  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
member  of  the  School  Board  unless  he  (1) 
is  a  qualified  voter,  (2)  is  domiciled  in  the 
District  and  resides  in  the  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (3)  has,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination  resided 
and  been  domiciled  In  the  District,  (4)  has, 
for  one  year  preceding  his  nomination,  re- 
sided and  been  domiciled  in  the  ward  from 
which  he  Is  nominated,  (5)  holds  no  other 
elective  public  office,  (6)  holds  no  position  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  of 
the  District  or  any  appointive  office,  for  which 
compensation  Is  provided  out  of  District 
funds,  and  (7)  holds  no  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  compensation  is  pro- 
vided out  of  Federal  or  District  funds.  A 
member  shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  failure 
to  maintain  the  qualifications  required  by 
this  section. 

Pending  proceedings,  existing  statutes 

Sec.  1604.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other 
judicial  proceeding  nor  any  administrative 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  shall  abate 
solely  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title.  Such  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as  to 
peoples  and  officers  or  agencies  as  the  court 
or  agency  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Any  statute  concerning,  or  admin- 
istrative action  concerning  or  taken  by.  any 
officer  or  agency  from  which  any  function 
Is  transferred  under  this  title  shall,  except 
to  the  extent  made  Inapplicable  by  or  under 
authority  of  law,  continue  in  effect  as  if  such 
transfer  had  not  been  made.  After  such 
transfer  references  In  a  statute  or  admin- 
istrative action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from 
which  a  transfer  Is  made  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  officer  or  agency  to  which  the 
transfer  Is  made. 

(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"administrative  action"  includes  any  rules, 
regulation,  order,  contract,  policy,  deter- 
mination, directive,  grant,  authorization, 
permit,  requirement,  or  designation. 

Repeal  of  laws 
Sec.  1605.  To  the  extent  that  any  provision 
of  law  is  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  title  such  provision  of  law  Is  repealed. 
General  powers 
Skc.  1606.  (a)  The  School  Board  shall  man- 
age and  contrck  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibility 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the  pub- 


lic school  system  of  the  District,  the  School 
Board  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
complain,  and  defend  in  its  own  name  In 
any  court  of  component  Jurisdiction  and  to 
take  such  action  as  it  determines  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  responsibility. 

(b)(1)  The  School  Board  may  take  any 
action  (including  the  disposition  of  any  real 
or  personal  property  which  the  School  Board 
determines  is  excess  to  its  needs)  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  any  real  and  personal  property 
transferred  to  the  School  Board  under  this 
title,  and  (B)  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  acquired  by  the  School  Board  under 
this  title,  as  the  School  Board  determines  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
powers  and  duties  granted  or  transferred  to 
it  by  this  title. 

(2)  The  School  Board  may  acquire  by  con- 
demnation or  otherwise  real  property  In  the 
District  which  the  School  Board  determines 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  powers  and  duties  granted  or  transferred 
to  It  by  this  title.  Condemnation  proceedings 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  for  such 
purpKises  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  procedural  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  1.  1929  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  16-619-644). 
The  title  to  properties  acquired  under  this 
title  shall  be  taken  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
School  Bocird  and  proceedings  for  condemna- 
tion or  other  acquisition  of  property  shall  be 
brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  School 
Board. 

(c)  The  School  Board  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  District. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Sec.  1607.  (a)  The  School  Board  shall  ap- 
point a  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  of  three  years. 

(b)  The  School  Board  shall  have  power  to 
remove  the  Superintendent  at  any  time  for 
adequate  cause  affecting  his  character  and 
efficiency  as  Superintendent. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  School  Board  shall 
hold  a  meeting  to  appoint  a  Superintendent 
on  the  date  the  office  of  Superintendent  be- 
comes vacant  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Subsequent  meetings  of  the  School 
Board,  at  which  a  Superintendent  shall  be 
newly  appointed  or  reappointed,  shall  be  held 
on  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  the  individual  holding  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent on  such  date. 

(d)  The  Superintendent  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  School  Board  (except  those 
meetings  held  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
a  Superintendent) ,  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  School 
Board,  but  he  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  or  have  the  right  to  vote. 

(e)  The  Superintendent  shall,  subject  to 
direction  by  the  School  Board,  administer  the 
school  system  of  the  District.  In  administer- 
ing such  school  system,  the  Superintendent 
shall— 

(1)  have  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction  in  all 
the  schools  under  the  School  Board, 

(2)  recommend  in  writing  to  the  School 
Board  the  appointments  of,  and  all  other 
personnel  actions  affecting,  all  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  others  subordinate  to  him.  and 

(3)  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  the 
School  Board  may  prescribe. 

Personnel 
Sec.  1608.  (a)  The  School  Board  shall  have 
the  power  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint,  and  take 
other  personnel  actions  affecting,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  School  Board  The  School 
Board  may  take  such  other  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  employees  of  the  School 


Board  as  it  determines  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  lt«  responsibility  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teacher's  Salary  Act  of  1955  and 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  appointment, 
salary,  assignment,  and  position  classifica- 
tion, advancement  and  promotion,  tenure, 
status,  seniority,  dismissal,  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters  pertaining  to  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  other  employees  of  the  School 
Board  applicable  to  such  employees  hnmedl- 
ately  prior  to  the  date  of  their  transfer  under 
section  1603  to  the  School  Board  shall  re- 
main applicable  to  such  employees  after  their 
transfer  until  the  School  Board  adopts  by 
resolution  a  substantially  equivalent  person- 
nel employment  system,  covering  salary  and 
other  items  set  forth  in  this  sentence. 

(2)  The  Act  of  January  20,  1920  (relating 
to  retirement  of  District  public  school  teach- 
ers before  July  1,  1946)  and  the  Act  of  August 
7,  1946  (relating  to  retirement  of  District 
public  school  teachers  after  June  30,  1946), 
shall  continue  to  be  applicable  until  such 
time  as  the  School  Board  may  by  resolution 
provide  a  substantially  equivalent  retirement 
system  for  the  employees  covered  by  such 
Acts,  and  the  funds  created  by  such  Acts 
shall  at  the  time  such  retirement  system  is 
provided  by  the  School  Board  be  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  held  or 
considered  to  effect  any  reduction  in  salary, 
or  any  reduction  in  employment  rights  or 
benefits  pertaining  to  appointment,  assign- 
ment and  position  classification,  advance- 
ment and  promotion,  tenure,  status,  seniori- 
ty, retirement,  dismissal,  and  other  person- 
nel matters  pertaining  to  any  employee  in 
a  position  under  the  Board  of  Education 
inunediately  prior  to  the  date  of  his  transfer 
to  the  School  Board  imder  section  1603,  un- 
til— 

( 1 )  he  leaves  such  position,  or 

(2)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  salary  at  a 
higher  rate  or  Increased  or  additional  em- 
ployment rights  and  benefits  pertaining  to 
the  items  referred  to  above,  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  title  or  other  appli- 
cable law,  but,  when  such  position  becomes 
vacant,  the  salary  and  employment  rights 
and  benefits  applicable  thereto  shall  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(c)  Contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  shall  state  the  length  of  time 
the  school  is  to  be  taught,  the  compensation 
per  week  or  month,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  including  payment 
by  the  calendar  or  school  month.  The  con- 
tract shall  be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  teacher,  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board 
before  the  teacher  enters  upon  performance 
of  the  contract. 

(d)  On  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  the  School  Board  may  dis- 
charge any  teacher  for  incompetency,  inat- 
tention to  duty,  partiality,  or  any  other  good 
cause.  A  teacher  may  be  discharged  only  after 
a  full  and  fair  investigation  made  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Board  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  teacher  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  at  such  meeting  and  to  make  a  de- 
fense, and  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  to  prepare  his  defense. 

Meetings;  officers 
Sec.  1609.  (a)  The  members  first  elected  to 
the  School  Board  shall  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  second  Monday  In  January  1969,  at  which 
time  they  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  and 
elect  officers.  Thereafter  the  School  Board 
shall  annually  hold  a  meeting  on  the  second 
Monday  In  January  of  each  succeeding  year 
at  which  time  new  members  shall  take  the 
oath  of  office  and  officers  shall  be  elected. 
The  officers  of  the  School  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President  and  Secretary  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  School  Board.  The 
School  Board  shall  also  hold  meetings  every 
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month  on  a  date  set  at  the  previous  meet- 
Uig  special  meetings  may  at  any  time  be 
called  by  any  officer  upon  notice  to  members, 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  maUed  not 
less  than  five  days  before  the  meeting. 

(b)   Meetings   of   the   School   Board   shaU 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  the  School 
Board  may  close  to  the  public  those  meetings 
dealing  vrtth  the  appointment  or  the  termi- 
nation   of    contracts    of    employees    of    the 
School  Board,  plans  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property,  or  the  Ucensing  of  institutions 
to  grant  degrees.  Voting  at  any  meeting  open 
to  the  public  shall  not  be  by  secret  ballot. 
A  quoriun  shall  consUt  of  eight  members. 
If  a  quorum  Is  present,  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  may  decide  any  question, 
except  those  questions  requiring,  by  reason 
of  any  provUion  of  this  title,  more  than  a 
majOTlty  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Expenses 
Sec.    1610.   The    members    of   the    School 
Board  shall  receive  no  salary  as  such,  but 
■hall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  $20  for  each  day 
of  service  at  meetings  or  while  on  the  work  of 
the  Board  and  may  be  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
penses legitimately  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  service  or  work. 

Liability  of  members 
Sec.  1611.  The  members  of  the  School 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable  In  dam- 
ages for  any  official  action  of  the  School 
Board  performed  in  good  faith  in  which  the 
members  participate,  nor  shall  any  member 
of  the  School  Board  be  liable  lor  any  costs 
that  may  be  taxed  against  them  or  the 
School  Board  on  account  of  any  such  official 
action  by  them  as  members  of  the  School 
Board;  but  such  costs  shall  be  charged  to 
the  District  and  paid  as  other  costs  are  paid 
in  suits  brought  against  the  municipality; 
nor  shall  the  School  Board  or  any  of  Its 
members  be  required  to  give  any  supersedeas 
bond  or  security  for  costs  or  damages  on  any 
appeal  whatever. 

Fiscal  year 
Sec.   1612.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  School 
Board  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and 
sliall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  year. 

Budget 
Sec  1613.  The  School  Board  shall  annually 
on  the  first  day  of  October  transmit  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  esti- 
mate In  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  the  Mayor  shall  transmit  such  esti- 
mate to  the  District  Council. 
Generol  account 
Sec.  1614.  The  School  Board's  general  ac- 
count shall  consist  of  all  the  Board's  funds 
except  those  in  the  capital  construction  ac- 
count. Funds  in  the  general  account  shall 
be  used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
School  Board,  except  that  the  School  Board 
may  by  resolution  transfer  funds  from  the 
general  account  to  the  capital  construction 
account. 

Capital  construction  account 
Sec  1615.  (a)  The  capital  construction  ac- 
count shall  consist  of  funds  appropriated  to 
the  capital  construction  account  by  the 
Council,  and  funds  transferred  by  resolution 
from  the  general  account  to  the  capital  con- 
struction account. 

(b)  Funds  in  the  capital  construction  ac- 
count may  be  expended  for  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, and  purchases  of  school  equipment. 
Revenues  for  operating  expenses 
Sec.  1616.  The  operating  expenses  of  the 
School  Board  (including  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  District  public  school  system,  super- 
vision of  School  Board  employees,  and  in- 
struction of  pupils  in  such  system,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege,  vocational 


education,  operation  of  buildings  and  grounds 
and  maintenance  of  equipment,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  grotinds,  and 
contributions  to  the  teachers'  retirement  and 
annuity  fund)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  members  first  elected  to  the 
School  Board  Uke  office  shall  be  financed  In 
the  same  manner  as  such  expenses  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
were  financed. 

Statutes  repealed 
Sec.  1617.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
repealed : 

(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  of- 
ficers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved  June   20,   1906    (DC.   Code,  sec.   31- 

101)-  ....     . 

(2)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 

the  appointment  of  public  school  employees 
between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion", approved  April  22,  1932  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-106) . 


Technical  amendment 
Sec.  1618.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1929  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  16-619),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "any 
board  or  commission  of  the  United  States" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  the 
District    of    Columbia    Independent    School 

Board,". 

Definitions 

Sec.  1619.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "School  Board"  means  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  created 
by  section  1601  of  this  title. 

(2)  "Board  of  Education"  means  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District,  created  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-101). 

(3)  "Superintendent"  means  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  appointed  by  the  Scho61 
Board  under  section  1607  of  this  title. 

(4)  "School  election"  means  any  regular 
election  for  members  of  the  School  Board. 

(5)  "Employees  of  the  School  Board"  in- 
cludes teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1118  pertaining  to 
title  XVI  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TTILE  XVl — BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


S.  1118,  as  it  was  Introduced,  abolished  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  thereby  provided 
the  District  Council  complete  discretion  in 
determining  the  future  organization  of  the 
Board.  The  conunittee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1118  which  provides  for  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  elected  directly  by  the 

people. 

Under  the  amendment,  as  approved,  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
would  be  nonpartisan.  The  Board  would  con- 
sist of  14  members,  with  1  member  elected 
from  each  of  the  14  wards,  for  terms  of  4 
years  each.  As  provided  in  section  803(e), 
seven  members  would  be  elected  every  2 
years,  thus  assuring  continuity— of  experi- 
ence on  the  Board  and  attentiveness  to  the 
wishes  of  the  electorate.  The  amendment,  as 
approved  by  the  committee,  does  not  provide 
the  Board  of  Education  with  any  independ- 
ent taxiD3  or  borrowing  authority.  The  Board 
would  be  required  to  seek  approval  of  its 
budget  from  the  District  Council  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  municipal  agency. 

It  was  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  continue  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  under  prior 
law.  It  was  the  further  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  con- 


tinue to  exercise  its  control  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  laws  applicable  to  the 
school  system  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
untU  such  time  as  such  laws  are  changed  by 
the  District  CoimcU,  the  qualified  voters,  or 
the  Congress,  In  which  case  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  exercise  its  control  in  accord- 
ance vrtth  such  laws  as  changed. 

The  piu-pose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  se- 
cure the  direct  responsiveness  of  the  elector- 
ate on  matters  of  educational  policy  that  the 
direct  election  of  individual  school  board 
members  would  achieve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  elected 
school  board  bill,  which  I  have  just  in- 
troduced, creates  an  11 -member  school 
board.  Eight  of  the  11  members  will  be 
elected  from  school  electoral  districts  and 
three  will  be  elected  at  large.  The  bill  also 
establishes  requirements  for  schoolyard 
membership.  It  also  provides  for  a  •year 
term  of  office  for  board   members. 

As  I  said  yesterday  in  the  Senate  when 
I  spoke  in  behalf  of  and  in  support  of  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  in 
which  he  recommended  the  election  of  a 
school  board  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia I  would  prefer  to  have  true  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
Is  recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
a  true  home  rule  bill  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress. However,  I  think  we  have  made 
another  giant  stride,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
toward  the  eventuality  of  a  true  home 

rule  bill.  .   ,  v. 

Therefore,  I  endorse  President  John- 
son's reorganization  plan  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  President's  elected 
school  board  proposal  contained  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  yesterday  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  it  Is  the  very  best  that 
we  can  obtain  at  this  time.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  stride  forward  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  true  home  rule  for  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  pledge  my  support  to  the  President, 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  trying  to 
bring  about  this  long-overdue,  needed 
reform  to  which  the  bill  I  have  just  In- 
troduced directs  its  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  contained  in 
today's  Washington  Post  entitled  "Hope 
Ahead,"  and  also  an  editorial  contained 
in  today's  Washington  Daily  News  en- 
titled "Another  Step  Forward."  Both  edi- 
torials endorse  the  need  for  an  elected 
board  of  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. J,,.  _.  i 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  17,  1967) 
Hope  Ahead 
President  Johnson's  strong  endorsement  of 
an  elected  Board  of  Education  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  makes  the  proposition  pretty 
nearly  unanimous.  Congressman  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan, it  must  be  acknowledged,  beat  the 
President  to  it  by  introducing  a  bill  to  the 
same  effect  even  before  the  Vfbite  House  an- 
nouncement. Unaccustomed  as  we  are  to 
hailing  the  Chairman  of  the  House  DUtrlct 
Committee  as  a  great  emancipator,  we  do  so 
today  vrtth  gratitude  and  fervor.  The  District 
Committee's  ranking  Republican  member  has 
joined  the  chairman  In  sponsorship.  The  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  has  promised  to 
support  the  proposal.  All  In  all,  there  Is  high 
hope  ahead. 
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The  tenna  of  the  meaeure  Introduced  by 
Mr  McMUlan  and  approved  by  the  President 
■eem  artogetber  Btmnd  and  reasonable.  The 
Board  wotUd  have  11  members,  eight  to  be 
elected  from  city  wards,  three  from  the  dty 
at  large.  Surely  this  makea  more  sense  than 
a  Board  of  Education  chosen  by  District 
judges  who.  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  have  "nei- 
ther accoimtablllty  to  the  community  nor 
responslbUlty  for  the  operation  of  the  EHs- 
trlct  government."  Election  of  a  school  board 
wlU  not  of  Itself  solve  Washington's  edu- 
cational problems,  of  course,  but  it  will  pro- 
vide the  baaU  of  an  opportunity  to  solve 

them. 

The  elected  school  board  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Committee 
wo\nd  be  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the 
Difltrict  Reorganization  Plan  recently  ap- 
proved by  Congreas  over  his  opposition.  It 
would  be,  as  BJr.  McMillan  Is  doubtless  well 
awaze.  a  second  step  toward  home  rule — an 
aspect  of  self-government  tremendously  sig- 
nificant for  this  community.  It  would  give 
Waahlngtonlana  governance  of  a  vital  pbase 
of  tbelr  local  affairs.  And  If  control  over  the 
education  of  their  children  can  be  entrusted 
to  the  people  who  live  here,  can  control  over 
the  reet  of  their  purely  municipal  Interests 
be  far  behind? 

[Prom  the  Washlngtcm  DaUy  News,  Aug.  17, 
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ANcyiKxa  Stkp  Porwajid 

When    Prealdent    Johnson,    Sen.    Wayne 

Morse  ""^  Bep.  John  McMillan  agree  whole- 

beartedly  on  anything  It  would  seem  time  to 

examine  the  circumstances  for  evidence  of 

covert  collusion. 

However,  In  the  case  of  the  proposal  to 
give  District  citizens  the  right  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  School  Board,  everything 
seems  aboveboard.  We  are  heartily  In  favor 
of  the  plan. 

A  few  days  ago.  Rep.  McMillan,  chairman 
at  the  House  District  Committee  and  long 
a  proponent  of  the  principle  that  residents 
of  the  District  are  political  morons,  produced 
a  bUl  providing  for  an  11 -man  School  Board 
to   be   elected   by   the   citizenry.   Yesterday, 
Prealdent  Johnson,  who  last  week  saw  his 
DC    government  re-organlzatlon  plan  come 
to  fruition,  heartily  Indorsed  the  McMillan 
plan  by  putting  forward  an  exactly  similar 
propoeal— without  mentioning  Mr.  McMillan. 
Finally,  the  often  dissident  Sen.  Morse,  long 
a  supporter  of  seU-government  lor  the  Dls- 
tilct,  backed  the  School  Board  bill.  So,  lack- 
ing unforeseen  snags.  It  seems  that  D.C.  clU- 
xens  wlU  be  given  another  somewhat  meaty 
bone  to  chaw. 

All  of  which  la  to  the  good.  According  to 
the  plan,  the  new  School  Board  would  have 
no  powers  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  the  pres- 
ent board,  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
DOtnted  by  Federal  Judges  here.  However,  pre- 
iiu^a>ly  the  members  of  the  new  board 
would  more  specifically  represent  the  varying 
areas  within  this  community  and  would,  ol 
course,  be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens  as  a  whole.  So,  we  hope  the  pro- 
posal rides  through  on  a  wave  of  Congres- 
sional good  will — and  quickly. 

Mr  MORSE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  SpongI  presiding  over 
the  Senate  at  this  moment  as  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  Uttle  bit  of  history  I  have 
uncovered  In  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  Board. 

Historically  speaking,  I  find  that 
Washington's  first  school  board  con- 
sisted of  13  members,  with  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  city  councU  and 
six  elected  by  the  major  contributors  to 
the  school  system,  such  private  contribu- 
tions used  along  with  Government  funds 
to  support  the  Washington  public 
schools. 
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The  first  Washington  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Washington  public  schools 
held  its  first  meeting  August  5.  1805  in 
the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Cai^tol  Building.  Elected  unanimously 
as  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  was  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  then  in  his  second  term  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  President 
Jefferson  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  until  he  left  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  school 
board  dated  August  14, 1805,  from  Monti- 
cello,  Va..  President  Jefferson  wrote  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  carry  on  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  Washington  pubUc 
school  trustees  to  the  degree  that  "the 
duties  of  paramount  obligation  will  per- 
mit." 

That  was  very  typical  of  his  great  ded- 
ication, as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
knows,  to  free  education  in  the  United 
States. 

I  thought  this  Uttle  bit  of  history 
would— at  least  I  hoped  it  would— cause 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  that  there  is  some 
interesting  historic  precedent  for  our 
moving  forward  in  regard  to  bringing  the 
School  Board  much  closer  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  it  will  be  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  in  the  not  too  distant  future— 
within,  I  hope,  certainly  the  next  Con- 
gress— ^to  have  a  home  rule  bill  passed 
that  will  give  to  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  not  only  the  right  to  vote 
for  a  School  Board,  as  this  bill  provides, 
but  give  them  the  right  of  first-class  citi- 
zenship to  vote  on  all  matters  of  mu- 
nicii>al  self-government. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  be  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

my  remarks.  ^^     .  .„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2317)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia election  law  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2317 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  other  employees  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-101) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  2.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  vested 
in  a  board  of  education  to  consist  of  eleven 
members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  at 
large,  and  one  to  be  elected  from  each  school 
election  ward  established  under  the  District 
of  ColumbU  Election  Act.  The  elecUon  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be 
conducted  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  in 
accordance  with  such  Act. 
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(b)  Of  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
catltm  Initially  elected,  five  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  two  years  and  six  for  terms  of  four 
years  The  members  who  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The 
term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  elected  at  a  general  election 
shall  begin  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January 
next  following  such  election.  The  members 
may  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $2,400  per  annum. 

"  (c)  ( 1 )  Each  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time 
of  his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector 
(as  that  term  IS  defined  In  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Election  Act)  In  the 
school  election  ward  from  which  he  seeks 
election,  (B)  have,  for  the  one-year  period 
Immediately  preceding  his  nomination,  resi- 
ded in  the  school  election  ward  from  which 
he  is  nominated,  (C)  have,  during  the  three 
years  next  preceding  his  nomination,  been  an 
actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  have  during  such  period  claimed  resi- 
dence nowhere  else,  and  (D)  hold  no  other 
elective  office.  A  member  Shall  forfeit  hU  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  (B)  have,  during  the  three- 
year  period  next  preceding  his  nomination, 
been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  have  during  such  period  claimed 
residence  nowhere  else,  and  (C)  hold  no  other 
elective  office.  A  member  wUl  forfeit  his  office 
upon  failure  to  maintain  the  qualifications 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  every  member's  term 
shall  be  for  four  years  and  shall  expire  on 
the  fourth  Monday  In  January.  A  member 
may  serve  until  his  successor  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office  and  may  serve  more  than  one 
term. 

"(e)  Whenever,  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  dies, 
resigns  or  becomes  unable  to  serve,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  provided  In  section 
10(e)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Election 
Act. 

"(f)  The  board  of  education  may  appoint 
a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  they  shall  hold 
stated  meetings  at  least  once  a  month  during 
the  school  year  and  such  additional  meet- 
ings as  they  may  from  time  to  time  provide 
for  All  meeUngs  of  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  oi>en  to  the  public,  except  committee 
meetings  dealing  with  the  appointment  of 
t'PfiiplT.prs  '* 

(b)  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
paragraphs  of  such  section  2(a)  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (g),  (h),  (1),  and  (J), 
respectively. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  2  is 
repealed. 

Sec  2  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  election  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  District  of  Columbia  to  national 
political  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  12,  1955  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-1101  et  seq.).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1101)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "Vice  President  of  the 
United  States"  the  foUowlng:  ".  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  educaUon  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ena 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  'ward'  means  a  school  elec- 
Uon ward  established  by  the  Board  under 
section  5(a)  (4)  of  this  Act." 


(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  5(a)  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-1105(a)  (4) )  Is  amend- 
ed bv  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ":  divide  the  District 
into  eight  compact  and  contiguous  school 
election  wards  which  shall  Include  such 
numbers  of  precincts  as  will  provide  approxi- 
mately equal  population  within  each  ward; 
.ind  reapportion  the  wards  accordingly  after 
each  decennial  census". 

(4)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1107)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  dur- 
ing each  presidential  election  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "during  each  even- 
numbered  calendar  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (e)  "Mu- 
lUclpal  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions". 

(5)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1108)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(h)(1)  Except  m  the  case  of  the  three 
members  of  the  board  of  education  elected 
at  large,  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  respective  wards  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  whjch  the  members  have 
been  nominated.  The  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  candidates  for  such  office,  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  three  members  of 
the  board  of  education  elected  at  large,  each 
such  member  shall  be  elected  by  the  quaU- 
fled  electors  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  such  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  candidates 
for  such  office,  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(1)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  election 
for  member  of  the  board  of  education  shall 
be  nominated  for  such  office  by  a  petition  (1) 
filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  of  such  general  election; 

(2)  signed  by  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  who  are  duly  registered  imder 
section  7  in  the  ward  from  which  the  candi- 
date seeks  election,  or  In  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date running  at  large,  signed  by  not  less  than 
two  htmdred  and  fifty  persons  who  are  duly 
registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(3)  accompanied  by  a  filing  fee  of  $100.  Such 
fee  may  be  refunded  only  in  the  event  that 

*  the  candidate  withdraws  his  nomination  by 
writing  received  by  the  Board  not  later  than 
three  days  after  the  date  on  which  nomina- 
tions are  closed.  The  Board  may  prescribe 
rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  nominating  petitions  and  the 
posting  and  disposition  of  filing  fees.  The 
Board  shall  arrange  the  ballot  so  as  to  enable 
a  voter  to  vote  for  any  one  duly  nominated 
candidate  for  the  board  of  education. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  accept 
any  nominating  petition  as  bona  fide  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  signato- 
ries thereto  If  the  original  or  facslmUe  there- 
of has  been  posted  In  a  suitable  public  place 
for  at  least  ten  days.  Any  qualified  elector 
may  within  such  ten-day  period  challenge 
the  validity  of  any  petition  by  a  written 
statement  duly  signed  by  the  challenger  and 
filed  with  the  Board  and  specifying  concisely 
the  alleged  defects  In  such  petition.  Copy  of 
such  challenge  shall  be  sent  by  the  Board 
promptly  to  the  person  designated  for  the 
purpose  In  the  nominating  petition. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  receive  evidence  In 
support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  shall  determine  the  vaUdlty  of 
the  challenged  nominating  petition  not  less 
than  eight  days  after  the  challenge  has  been 
filed.  Within  three  days  after  announcement 
of  the  determination  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  of  the  nominating  peti- 
tion, either  the  challenger  or  any  person 
named  In  the  challenged  petition  as  a  nomi- 
nee may  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the  reason- 


ableness of  such  determination.  The  court 
shall  expedite  consideration  of  the  matter 
and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final 
and  not  appealable. 

"(k)  In  any  election,  the  order  In  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  office  appear 
on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined  by  lot, 
upon  a  date  or  dates  and  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board." 

(6)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-1109)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b) ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia"  In  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  "District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions".  

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
section    1-1110)    is   amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  A  general  election  for  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  the 
month  of  November  which  Is  In  an  even- 
numbered  calendar  year  and  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  and  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember of  each  even-numbered  calendar 
year  thereafter. 

"(4)  Except  in  the   case   of  a  candidate 
running  at  large.  If  no  candidate  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  board  of  education 
receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  vaUdly  cast 
in  the  ward  from  which  he  was  nonainated, 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  In  such  ward 
on  the  twenty-first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  election  In  which  such  votes  were  cast. 
The  two  candidates  who  received  respectively 
the  highest  number  and  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  validly  cast  In  such  ward 
shall  run  In  such  nmoff  election,  except  that 
If  more  than  two  candidates  received  the 
same  number  of  votes  validly  cast  in  such 
ward  and  the  number  of  votes  vaUdly  cast 
for  each  such  candidate  was  higher  than  the 
number  of  votes  vaUdly  cast  in  such  ward 
for  any  other  candidate,  all  the  candidates 
who  received   the  highest  number  of  votes 
validly  cast  In  such  ward  may  run  In  such 
runoff  election.  If  In  any  case   (other  than 
the  one  described  In  the  preceding  sentence) 
a  tie  vote  must  be  resolved  to  determine  the 
two  candidates  who  received  respectively  the 
highest    number    and    the    second    highest 
number  of  votes,  the  Boexd  may  resolve  such 
tie  vote  by  requiring  the  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  tie  vote  to  cast  lots  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
"(5)  In  the  case  where  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  candidates  running  at  large  for  the 
office  of  member  of  the  board  of  education 
do  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  validly 
cast  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  runoff 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-first 
day  following  the  date  of  the  election  in 
which  such  votes  were  cast,  and  the  Board 
shall   by   regulation,    prescribe   the   method 
for  conducting  such  runoff  election  among 
those  candidates  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  such  original  election." 

(C)    by  amending  subsection   (b)   to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  All  elections  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board  In  con- 
formity vrt th  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
all  eleculons  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  the 
polls  shall  be  open  from  8  o'clock  ante- 
meridian to  8  o'clock  postmeridian.  Candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  elections  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  declared  the  winners,  except  when  other- 
wise required  by  the  provisions  of  •sub- 
sections (a)  (4)  and  (a)  (5)  of  this  section.  ; 
(D)   by  inserting  after  "In  the  case  of  a 


tie"  In  subsection  (c)  the  following:  "vote 
In  any  election  other  than  an  election  for 
members  of  the  board  of  education,"; 

(E)  by  Inserting  after  "official"  in  sub- 
section (d)  the  following:  ",  other  than  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education,";  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foi- 
ling new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  before  the  end  of  his  term, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education  dies, 
resigns,  or  becomes  unable  to  serve,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  general 
election  which  occurs  more  than  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  such  vacancy  occurs. 
The  board  of  education  bhall  choose  a  person 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired 
term  of  office  or  to  serve  until  a  person 
elected  to  serve  the  remainder  of  such  un- 
expired term  takes  office,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs. Any  person  appointed  upon  this  sub- 
section shall  have  the  same  qualifications  for 
holding  such  office  as  were  required  of  his 
immediate  predecessor." 

(8)  The  foUowlng  new  sections  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  such  Act: 

"Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  more  than  one  office  In  any  election.  If 
a  person  Is  nominated  for  more  than  one 
office,  he  shall,  within  three  days  after  the 
last  day  on  which  nominations  may  be  made, 
notify  the  Board,  In  writing,  for  which  office 
he  elects  to  run. 

"Sec  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of   Columbia  Election   Act*." 

Sec.  3.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education  aM>olnted  under 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1906,  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  on  which  at  least 
six  of  the  members  first  elected  to  the  board 
of  education  take  office. 


THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time  i  thought  I  would  offer  this  after- 
noon, In  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  an  amendment  that  would  cause  a 
cessation  of  any  foreign  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  toward  any  coun- 
ti-y  whose  constitutional  goverrunent  was 
overthrown  by  a  military  coup  or  a  Com- 
munist coup  until  such  time  as  constitu- 
tionalism returned  to  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  ad- 
ministration the  growing,  strong  feeling 
in  Congress  about  the  hasty  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  coup 
governments,  be  they  communistic  or 
mUitary,  after  the  overthrow  of  a  a)n- 
stltutional  government.  So  I  decided  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  we  ought  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration this  next  year  to  see  if  it, 
on    its   own   volition,   will   change   the 
course  of  action  that  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  recognition  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  coup  govern- 
ments. ,  X     •        i.  ^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  chronology  of 
successful  coups  involving  the  mUitary 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
from  January  1962  through  June  1967. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Chronology  of  StJCCESsruL  Coups  Involvtog 

THE  MlLrTART  :  JANUARY  1962  TO  JUWE  1967 
1962 

January  16,  Dominican  Republic.  A  nillltary 
coup  headed  by  Major-General  Pedro  Rafael 
Rodriguez  Echavarrla  ousted  Joaquin  Baia- 
guer  Two  days  later  the  council  of  state  re- 
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gi  lined  control  with  Dr.  Kaf ael  Plllberto  Bon- 
n  »Uy  BJ  president. 

March  3,  Burma.  Premln  U  Nu  was  ousted 
U  1  a  coup  led  by  the  head  of  the  army,  Gen- 
e:  al  Ne  Win. 

March  38,  Syria.  The  civilian  government 
w  us  overthrown  by  the  army  because  of  dis- 
si  .tlsfactlon  over  the  union  with  Egypt.  Presl- 
d  snt  al-Qudsl  was  later  reinstated. 

March  2S,  Argentina.  A  military  coup  re- 
placed Arturo  Frondlzl  with  Jose  Mario 
C  uido. 

June  18,  Peru.  Manuel  Prado  was  deposed 
b  ^  a  coup  which  established  control  by  a 
s  illltary  Junta. 

September  27,  Yemen.  An  attempted  coup 
t  J  the  army  started  the  Yemeni  civil  war 

V  blch  continued  throughout  the  time  period 
X  nder  review. 

January  13,  "Ql^  President  Sylvanus 
C  lymplo  was  assassinated  In  a  military  coup 

V  hich  established  another  civilian  govern- 
t  lent  under  Nicolas  Grunltzky. 

February  8,  Iraq.  An  army  coup  ousted  the 
I  igime  ol  General  Kassem  because  of  his 
'  leftUt"  tendmcles. 

March  8,  Syria.  The  Baath  Party  of  Syria, 
1 1th  strocig  support  in  the  army,  overthrew 
t  a«  mlUtary-clTlllan  government. 

March  30,  Guatemala.  Meguel  Ydlgoras 
1  \iente8  weu  overthrown  by  the  Defense  Mln- 
1  Iter,  Colonel  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdla. 

July  11,  Ecuador.  Carlos  Julio  Aroeemena 
I  [onroy  was  ousted  in  a  military  coup. 

September  25.  Dominican  Republic.  Juan 
]  loMh  was  deposed  by  a  military  coup. 

October  3,  Honduras.  Bamon  Vllleda  Mo- 
I  hlea  was  overthrown  in  a  military  coup. 

November  1,  Sooth  Vietnam.  The  Diem 
I  ovemment  was  overthrown  in  a  military 
<oup. 

1964 

January  30,  South  Vietnam.  A  military 
<oup  led  by  Major  General  Nguyen  Khanh 

<  lusted  the  govenunent  of  Major  General 
]  hiong  Van  Mlnh. 

April  1,  Brazil.  A  military  and  civilian  up- 
]  tslng  led  to  the  forced  exile  of  Joao  Goulart 
I  nd  Installed  a  new  government  beaded  by 
]  [umberto  Castello  Branco. 

April  19,  Laoa.  Rightist  generals  staged  a 

<  oup  against  the  neutralist  government  of 
:  >rlnce  Souvanna  Phouma.  The  n.S..  U.SJSJt., 
]  Yance  and  Britain  protested  the  coup   as 

telng  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  accord.  Four 

<  lays  later  Souvanna  Phouma  was  restored. 

November  6,  Bolivia.  A  military  coup  forced 
'  nctor  Paz  Bstenssoro  to  flee.  He  was  replaced 
'  rf  General  Rene  Barrtentoe  Ortuno. 

November  90,  Sudan.  The  military  regime 
I  if  General  Abboud  was  forced  out  of  office 
'  >y  a  civilian  uprising.  A  civilian  government 
'  Mine  Into  power. 

xsss 
February   18,  South  Vietnam.   Army   and 
narlna  units  staged  a  bloodless  coup  which 
resulted  Ln  the  February  21  resignation  of 
General  Khanh. 

April  24.  Dominican  Republic.  Donald  Reld 
I  Jabral   was  overthrown  in  a  military  coup 
ind    a    provisional    government    headed    by 
3arcia-Godoy  was  instituted. 

June  19,  Algeria.  President  Almied  ben 
Bella  was  ousted  by  a  military  coup  led  by 
;X>lonel  Houari  Boumedlenne. 

September  30,  Indonesia.  A  coup  attempt 
md  a  counter-coup  the  following  day  set 
^orcea  in  motion  leading  to  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  military  as  the  de  facto  power 
n  Indonesia  with  Sukarno  as  figurehead 
sresident. 

November  25,  Congo-Kinshasa.  President 
Joseph  Kasavubu  was  deposed  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Mobutu. 

December  22,  Dahomey.  General  Chrlstopbe 
Soglo  assumed  power  alter  the  failure  of  tha 
provisional  dvUlan  government  installed 
if ter  th«  forced  resignation  of  Mlgan  Aplthy. 


ises 

January  1,  Central  African  Republic.  Pres- 
ident David  Dacko  was  ousted  by  a  military 
coup  led  by  General  Jean  Bedel  Bokassa. 

January  4,  Upper  Volta.  Lt.  Colonel  San- 
guol*  Lamlngana  ousted  President  Maurice 
Yameogo. 

January  15.  Nigeria.  Army  officers  over- 
threw the  federal  and  regional  governments. 
Most  major  government  leaders  were  assassi- 
nated. Major  General  Aguiyl  Ironsl  assumed 
command  of  the  new  military  government. 

February  23,  Syria.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Baath  Party  wtih  the  aid  of  military  ele- 
ments took  over  control  of  the  government 
from  the  right  wing  of  the  Baath  Party. 

February  24,  Ghana.  The  army  ousted 
President  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Major  General 
Joseph  Ankrah  assumed  command  of  the 
8-member  military  ruling  council. 

March  29,  Ecuador.  The  Armed  Forces  High 
Command  ousted  the  ruling  military  junta. 
Yerovi  Indaburo  was  sworn  In  as  provisional 
president. 

June  28,  Argentina.  President  Arturo  U. 
lUla  was  ousted  in  a  bloodless  coup.  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Juan  Carlos  Ongania  became  president. 

Jiily  29,  Nigeria.  A  second  military  coup 
overthrew  Major  General  Ironsl  and  estab- 
lished a  new  military  government  imder  Lt. 
Colonel  Yakubu  Gowon. 

November  29,  Burundi.  King  Ntare  V  was 
overthrown  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Michael 
Micombero  and  a  group  of  army  officers. 

1967 

January  13,  Togo.  F*resident  Nicolas  Gru- 
nltsky  was  overthrown  in  a  coup  led  by 
Colonel  Etienne  Eyadema. 

March  21,  Sierra  Leone.  The  army  took 
over  control  of  the  government  after  a  dis- 
puted election. 

April  21,  Greece.  The  Greek  army  took 
control  of  the  government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  surprising  number  of  those 
coups,  almost  Invariably  followed  by 
U.S.  recognition,  and  that  recognition 
followed  by  the  further  expenditure — 
and  in  my  judgment  waste,  for  the  most 
part — of  American  taxpayers'  dollars, 
with  those  very  military  forces  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in 
many  Instances,  because  that  is  what 
many  of  these  countries  represent,  tram- 
pling freedom  underfoot. 

That  has  been  the  result  of  this  mis- 
taken policy  of  recognition  on  our  part 
In  too  many  instances. 

I  once  said  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  also  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
when  I  was  called  down  there  to  give  ad- 
vice with  a  few  other  Senators  concern- 
ing the  recognition  of  a  military  junta  In 
Latin  America,  "If  you  will  only  get  in 
touch  with  your  democratic  friends  In 
Latin  America,  the  presidents  of  the 
countries  who  represent  your  democratic 
friends,  you  will  get  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation against  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Department" — which  at  that 
time  was  a  recommendation  to  recognize 
a  military  coup.  It  was  then  that  I  said, 
"If  you  do  that,  then  once  again  when 
the  chips  of  freedom  are  down  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  usually  walks 
out  on  freedom."  That  is  what  we  did 
then,  and  that  is  what  we  did  in  connec- 
tion with  a  good  many  instances  set  forth 
in  the  chronology  of  successful  coups 
Involving  the  military  from  January 
1962  to  June  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  again  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  afternoon.  I  shall 
continue  to  vote  against  foreign  aid  bills 


imtil  my  Government  reforms  foreign 
aid,  because  my  position  on  foreign  aid 
is  determined  in  no  small  measure  by 
the  findings  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  in  report  after  re- 
port which  he  has  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as,  really,  an 
agent  of  the  Congress. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Comptroller 
General  is  our  agent,  and  the  critical 
reports  that  he  has  filed  now  for  some 
years  against  foreign  aid  are  reports 
that  set  out  in  minutia  the  corruption, 
the  inefiBciency,  the  waste  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  that  results  from 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world. 

So  I  voted  against  the  bill  this  after- 
noon because  we  have  not  cleaned  up 
foreign  aid,  because  this  administration 
has  not  cleaned  up  foreign  aid,  and  be- 
cause the  Congress  ought  to  insist  on  that 
cleansing  process  before  we  continue  to 
waste  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
by  the  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  which  it  has  been 
wasted  since  1946. 

I  said  in  the  debate  this  afternoon 
that  our  Government  has  poured  into 
foreign  aid,  with  congressional  approval, 
something  over  $20  billion — ^I  think  it  is 
slightly  over  $21  billion — of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money.  I  think  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  have  such  a  policy  adopted.  Whenever 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  a  foreign  aid 
bill  in  which  there  is  a  much  greater 
assurance  that  our  money  will  go  to 
benefit  the  mass  of  the  people  In  the 
countries  for  which  the  money  Is  sup- 
posedly appropriated,  I  will  start  voting 
for  it. 

When  we  start  decreasing  more  and 
more  the  money  for  military  aid  that 
goes  into  many  of  these  underdeveloped 
countries — a  tyve  of  aid  that  keeps  down 
freedom,  a  type  of  aid  that  Is  not  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  Internal  order,  but 
a  type  of  aid,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  that  is  used  to  build  up  a  tyran- 
nical military  class  that  tramples  free- 
dom imderfoot,  and  exploits  the  masses 
of  the  people — when  we  are  willing  to 
stop  that  kind  of  aid,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  ready  to  vote  for  some 
foreign  aid. 

When  we  are  willing  to  transform  for- 
eign aid  from  a  program  In  which  we 
make  agreements  with  governments  In- 
stead of  Insisting  that  the  money  go  Into 
projects  that  will  benefit  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
the  aided  countries,  I  will  start  voting 
for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  this  money 
that  goes  into  foreign  aid  Is  siphoned 
away  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  government  Officials  abroad, 
much  of  it  lining  their  pockets  rather 
than  feeding  their  people.  When  we  be- 
gin to  seek  to  correct  that  condition,  I 
will  start  voting  for  foreign  aid  again. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  willing  to  vote  $3 
of  economic  aid  Into  projects  for  every 
dollar  that  my  Government  Is  willing  to 
subtract  from  military  aid  and  budget 
support.  Do  not  think  that  we  can  jus- 
tify   having    the    American    taxpayers 
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supporting  a  budget  In  a  country  that  is 
so  wasteful  of  Its  own  resources  that  It 
caimot  efficiently  plan  its  budget  in  or- 
der to  live  off  Its  own  income  plus  what 
we  can  help  It  develop,  through  a  loan 
program,  by  way  of  projects  that  will  In- 
crease the  economic  productive  power  of 
the  country. 

Here  we  are,  pouring  millions  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  for  these 
nonessential  expenditures  into  countries 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$300  a  year,  and  in  some  instances  less 
than  $200  a  year.  I  want  to  help  those 
people,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant In  exploiting  them.  That  is  what 
is  happening,  as  too  many  of  them  suffer 
under  the  control  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ments which  the  United  States,  unfor- 
tunately, recognizes,  and  by  its  aid  pro- 
gram helps  keep  In  power. 

I  believe  that  what  we  must  do,  as 
soon  as  our  own  financial  situation  per- 
mits it.  Is  reform  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams so  that  it  Is  characterized  chiefly 
as  a  program  that  develops  economic 
projects  in  a  given  country  which  will 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  through- 
out the  debate  yesterday  and  today,  and 
as  I  have  said  time  and  time  again  in 
our  discussions  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  we  marked  up  this  bill. 
I  cannot  vote  for  foreign  aid  at  this 
time  imtll  my  Goveriunent  recognizes 
that  domestic  needs  should  come  first, 
and  foreign  aid  second.  Yet  we  have  been 
pressured      by      this      administration, 
through  Its  State  Department  and  Its 
AID  and  White  House  lobbies,  to  try  to 
get  a  foreign  aid  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate, In  this  historic  hour,  far  above  the 
figure  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  with  AID  lobbyists  even  occupy- 
ing an  office  in  the  Capitol  building  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  An 
our  history  in  connection  with  a  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

I  say  that  is  not  putting  our  domestic 
interests  first.  I  voted  against  the  bill 
because,  In  my  judgment,  further  savings 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  did  my  best  to  get  further  savings 
adopted.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration which  Is  about  to  unleash 
Its  powerful  lobby  forces  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  increase  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  American  taxpay- 
ers with  a  10-percent  surtax  increase. 
They  have  made  no  case  for  It.  In  my 
judgment,    they    have    made    perfectly 
clear,  by  the  attitude  they  have  taken  on 
the  foreign  aid  biU,  that  they  should  not 
get  the  tax  increase  tmtil  they  first  de- 
liver   to    the    American    people    those 
changes  in  their  fiscal  policy  whereby 
they  can  save,  in  my  judgment,  many 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  foreign  aid,  out 
of  budget  support,  out  of  military  ex- 
penditures, out  of  moon  projects.  As  I 
have  stated,  it  is  more  important  to  put 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  In  this  country 
now  out  of  employment  in  jobs,  than  it 
is  to  put  one  man  on  the  moon.  Those 
great  sums  of  money  for  the  so-called 
space  program  can  wait  and  should  wait. 
Go  ahead  with  a  reasonable  amoimt  for  a 
research  program,  but  not  with  the  xm- 


conscionable  expenditure  that  is  being 
proposed  to  get  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  become  so  ir- 
rationally vain  that  we  think  we  have 
just  got  to  get  someone  on  the  moon 
before  the  Russians  get  someone  on  the 
moon?  The  Russians  have  not  got  any- 
one on  the  moon  yet,  and  I  do  not  care 
if  they  do.  What  I  do  care  about  is  the 
domestic  plight  of  tens  upon  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fellow  Americans  who  are  both 
functional  illiterates  and  actual  illiter- 
ates   because    they    cannot  read    and 
write— functional  illiterates  in  that  they 
have  not  developed  that  degree  of  liter- 
acy necessary  for  employability.  That  is  a 
great  domestic  issue  which  confronts  us, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  at  a  loss,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  fellow  Senators,  to  see 
how  the  Senate  can  pass  a  bill  for  foreign 
aid  as  high  as  the  one  passed  this  after- 
noon. I  voted  against  it  because,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  not  one  of  us  can  tell  with 
the  slightest  accuracy  what  kind  of  fiscal 
situation  the  country,,  and  therefore  the 
American  taxpayers,  will  be  in  a  year 
from  today.  We  ought  to  serve  notice  on 
all  these  countries  that  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries under  this  bill  that  they,   too. 
ought  to  be  expected  to  tighten  their 
belts  as  far  as  their  governments  are 
concerned,  imtil  the  United  States  is  able 
to  solve  the  crisis  that  confronts  us. 

We  are  at  war.  We  are  killing  more  of 
our  men  by  the  hour  in  South  Vietnam. 
Everyone    knows    my     complete     dis- 
approval of  this  war,  and  my  view  that 
we  never  should  have  been  involved  in  It. 
And   Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  of   the  Under  Secretary   of 
State  this  morning,  I  should  say  that  any 
more  testimony  from  any  high  official  of 
the    Johnson    administration    of    that 
nature  oi;ght  to  give  me  the  votes  for  the 
resolution  that  I  intend  to  offer,  in  due 
course,  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. We  carmot  listen,  now,  to  State 
Department  witnesses,   and  escape  the 
conclusion  that  they  really  think  they 
can  make  war  against  China  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  basis  of  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  advice— and 
the  bad  advice — of  his  Secretary  of  State, 
his  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  his  other 
close  advisers  on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  critical  times. 
When  we  find  this  rapid  trend  toward 
government  by  executive  supremacy  in 
this  country,  my  judgment  is  that  we 
ought  to  call  a  halt,  as  a  Senate,  and 
put  into  operation  our  checking  power. 
That  is  why  I  made  that  plea  this  after- 
noon, in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

While  I  have  made  this  brief  statement 
of  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  there  are  a  good  many  others 
I  have  not  mentioned  In  this  short  speech, 
but  I  have  mentioned  them  in  other 
statements  I  have  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  However,  I  wanted  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  readily  to  have  access 
to  this  record  I  have  made  during  the 
last  few  minutes,  setting  forth  the  major 
reasons  as  to  why  I  r'oted  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

I  voted  against  the  bill,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  because  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  way  to  promote  and  protect  the 


legitimate  interests  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report   of   IOtk   Meeting   of   the   Canada- 
United  States  Iterparliamentaht  Geocp 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation,     Canada-United     States     Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  10th  meeting  of  that 
group,  held  at  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  May  10- 
14,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Joint  Resolution 
Phoviding  for  Membership  and  Participa- 
tion  BY    the  Untted   States  in   the  Pan- 
American    Institute    of    Geography    and 
History 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  ot 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS   AND*  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  r..s 
indicated: 

Bv  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  o;i 
the  Judiciary: 

•H.  Con.  Res.  87-XX(67) 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  cancel  the  passport  of 
Stokely  Carmichael 

•Whereas  Stokely  Carmichael,  the  violent 
and  inHamatory  leader  of  the  black  power 
movement  and  former  head  of  the  Student 
Non-Vio:ent  Coordination  Committee,  has 
traveled  freely  throughout  this  country  ad- 
vocating and  InlUatlng  rioU,  rebeUion,  and 
the  overthrow  of  law  and  order,  and 

"Whereas  this  hate-monger's  visits  to 
various  cities  of  the  nation  have  led  in  every 
instance  to  rioU  and  violence  accompUsh- 
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ng  In  many  Instances  burning,  looting  and 
jloodshed.  In  resigning  from  SNCC,  Carml- 
;hael  announced  that  he  would  spend  the 
iummer  organizing  'black  resistance'  to  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam.  On  May  16,  he  told  a 
screaming  crowd  of  Negroes  In  Washington 
There  Is  no  need  to  go  to  Viet  Nam  and 
shoot  somebody  who  a  honky  says  is  our 
enemy.  We're  going  to  shoot  the  cops  who 
are  shooting  our  black  brothers  In  the  back 
In  this  country.  That  Is  where  we  are  going." 
In  this  same  speech,  recorded  by  radio  and 
telecasts  throughout  the  country,  he  called 
President  Johnson  a  'buffoon'  and  a  'honky' 
and  said  'the  honky  is  lying  about  Viet  Nam." 
and 

"Whereas  Carmlchael  has  purposefully 
and  systematically  set  out  to  undermine 
the  respect  of  his  listeners  for  the  estab- 
lished heroes  of  this  country,  he  calls  Cal- 
vin CooUdge  'a  dumb  honky.'  George  Wash- 
ington 'a  dumb  honky  who  had  slaves.' 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  'another  dumb 
honky."  He  urges  Negroes  to  riot  and  ad- 
mittedly terms  these  riots  as  rebellions.  He 
tells  his  followers  that  the  black  man  does 
not  need  to  apologize  for  these  rebellions 
and  'if  a  honky  tried  to  shoot  him.  kill  him 
before  God  gets  the  news."  Carmlchael's 
influence  with  his  people  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated when  he  sets  a  mob  chanting 
endlessly  against  the  Viet  Nam  war  'Hell  no, 
we  won't  go,'  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  a  regional 
report  of  a  Congressional  Committee  on  some 
of  Carmlchael's  activities,  stated  that  Carml- 
chael In  exposing  his  black  power  move- 
ment has  been  In  frequent  contact  with  Max 
Stanford,  field  chairman  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Action  Movement  (RAAI) ,  a  highly  secret 
all-Negro,  Marxist,  Leninist.  Chinese  Com- 
munist-oriented organization  which  ad- 
vocates guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain  its  goals 
in  that  this  organization  had  headed  and 
guided  Stanford  in  forming  a  black  panther 
party  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  learned  that  Carml- 
chael, who  is  not  a  native  of  this  country 
and  whose  strange  Influence  is  creeping  out 
in  unexplained  areas  Is  now  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  has  gone  to  Czechoslovakia.  He  has 
stated  his  Intention  of  going  to  Hanoi  in 
North  Viet  Nam  and  Is  now  in  Cuba  as 
Fidel's  'Guest  of  Honor'  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  a  'revolution  school.'  and  he  has 
called  upon  Negro  Americans  to  wage  a  guer- 
rilla fight  to  the  death,  and 

"Whereas  the  said  Stokely  Carmlchael 
traveled  to  Cuba  in  violation  of  the  State 
Department's  travel  ban. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"The  the  Federal  Government  cancel  the 
passport  of  that  blasphemous  and  profane 
Communist  revolutionary,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, and  that  he  be  denied  readmlttance 
to  this  country  as  an  undesirable  alien  or 
on  any  other  available  grounds  that  will  pre- 
vent his  returning  to  vilify  and  overthrow 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  Office  of 
Immigration  and  the  State  Department  with 
the  respectful  but  urgent  request  that  action 
be  taken  to  deny  Stokely  Carmlchael  re- 
entrance  Into  this  country. 

"Tom  Adams. 
"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Lawyers,  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  relating  to  support  of  law  enforce- 
ment ofllcers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Robert  B.  Parke,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  praying 


for  assistance  relating  to  the  collection  of  a 
debt  owed  him  for  services  performed;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ment: 

S.  778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  516). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  as  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Fort  McDermltt,  Nev.  (Rept.  No.  524):  and 
H.R.  7362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Colonial  National  His- 
torical Park,  in  Yorktown.  Va..  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  5231. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

H  R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
M.  RIchwine  (Rept.  No.  522); 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Willifred  S.  Shirley  (Rept.  No.  517 >; 

H.R.  5967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  Morrell    iRept.  No.  518);   and 

H.R.  6452.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Coplin   (Rept.  No.  519). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro  (Rept.  No.  520). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S.  798.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes  (Rept.  No.  521). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2531.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  inter- 
state members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs 
(Rept.  No.  526). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  of 
Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  (Rept.  No.  525). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Thomas  D.  Lambros,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJ5. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio; 

Richard  B.  Kellam,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virgima; 

John  A.  MacKenzie,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia;  and 

Robert  R.  Merhige,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 


U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  California,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy; 

Townsend  Hoopes.  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force; 

Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen.)  Francis  Leon  Samp- 
son. Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  as  major  general  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  major  general  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Gentner,  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral; 

Marion  E.  Carl,  and  sundry  other  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general;  and 
Edward  J.  Doyle,  and  sundry  other  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  also  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  151  general  and  flag 
officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  as 
follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  David  Walker,  Army 
of  the  United  States,  colonel,  U.S.  Army, 
and  simdry  other  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Col.  George  William  Dickerson,  U.S. 
Army  and  sundry  other  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  also  2,255  promotions  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  and  1,606  promotions  in  the  Army 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Thomas  R.  Aaron  and  sundry  other 
officers  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force ; 

Jack  V.  Doriot  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2307.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant 
to  article  V  of  the  Constitution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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fSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Beooke) : 

S  2308.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts : 

S  2309.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Saugus  Iron 
Works  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

^(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DniKSEN) : 
S  2310.  A  biU  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  the  regvUatlon  of  the  use  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  safety  and  order  within,  the 
US    Capitol  Buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S   2311.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Evelio 
Francisco  Diaz;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S    2312    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Ingram;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts : 
S.  2313.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kyu  Won  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S    2314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $2,400  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
insiu'ance  benefits   payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARLSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 
S  2315.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain  joint  en- 
deavors organized  by  hospitals  the  same  tax 
exemptions  as  are  accorded  to  the  partici- 
pating hospitals;   to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  TOWER: 
S.  2316.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up 
to  $250  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot 
for  the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Towee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.    Mansfield.    Mr.    Dibksen.    Mr. 
Ttdings,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  DoMiKicK.  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Hartke.   Mr.   Gruening,   Mr.   Hart, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Proxmtei:,  Mr.  Bayh,   and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio) : 
S.  2317.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  20, 
1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  election 
law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

THE  THOMASITE  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  160)  to  extend  greetings  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Philippines  on  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  in  the  Philippines; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION  ACT 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  calling  constitutional 
conventions  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
upon  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  much 
information,  misinformation,  and  ignor- 
ance displayed  on  the  subject  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  by  a  convention 
called  by  the  State  legislatures.  With  the 
sudden  realization  that  32  State  legisla- 
tures already  have  called  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral   constitutional    convention,    many 
persons  have  concluded  that  the  Nation 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  worst  internal  crisis 
since  the  CivU  War.  They  have  warned 
that  If  any  such  a  convention  is  called 
the  result  will  surely  be  a  constitutional 
nightmare.  They  foresee  a  runaway  con- 
vention proposing  wholesale  amendments 
abolishing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  repealing 
the  Income  tax,  providing  for  the  election 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  like.  Even 
those  persons  who  favor  a  constitutional 
convention  and  view  it  as  the  highest 
forum  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  are  quick  to  agree  that  the 
Congress,  in  seeking  to  Implement  the 
provision  in  article  V  for  the  convening 
of  a  convention  upon  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  would  be  virtually 
without  precedent  to  guide  It  in  answer- 
ing the  myriad  sensitive  questions  in- 
volved. ^   ^.      .    . 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  too 
important  a  subject  to  remain  thus  en- 
shrouded in  darkness.  And  I  hope  by  the 
Introduction  of  this  bill  to  evoke  some 
light— through  committee  hearings— and 
to  reduce  to  orderly  processes  the  chaos, 
and  indeed,  the  anarchy,  that  threatens 
in  the  absence  of  such  legislation. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  that  the 
problem  dealt  with  in  this  bill  transcends 
the  issue  that  brought  it  to  light.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfortunate  If  the  partisan- 
ship over  State  legislative  reapportion- 
ment—and  I  speak  as  a  partisan  on  that 
issue— should  distort  an  attempt  at  clari- 
fication of  this  process  for  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  For  certainly  we 
must  recognize  that  the  amendment 
process  in  the  long  run  must  command 
a  higher  obligation  and  duty  than  any 
single  Issue  that  might  be  the  subject  of 
that  process. 

The  first,  and  foremost,  question  pre- 
sented by  this  biU  is  whether  Congress 
has  the  authority  under  the  Constitution 


to  define  the  processes  for  amendment  by 
convention.  I  certainly  believe  that  it 
does,  but  I  nevertheless  recognize  the 
existence  cf  the  problem. 

The    second    overriding    question    is 
whether  the  process  of  amendment  by 
State  convention  may  be  resuicted  to 
the  proposal  of  specific  amendments  or 
must  also  provide  fer  a  convention  au- 
thorized to  propo.sc  a  wholly  new  Con- 
stitution.   My    own   reading   cf    history 
convinces  me  that  the  individual  amend- 
ment process  was   what   the  Founding 
Fathers  anticipated.  A  totally  nev.-  Con- 
stitution was.   perhaps,   to   be   accom- 
plished by  Jefferson's  notion  of  a  revo- 
lution every  generation  or  so,  but  not,  I 
think,  by  the  processes  set  forth  in  ar- 
ticle   V— provided    by    those    who    had 
struggled  so  hard  and  so  long  to  bring 
forth  the  basic  document  on  which  our 
liberties    remain  io    dependent.   But    I 
cannot  deny  that  others  have  forcefully 
put  the  argument  for  general  as  distin- 
guished from  specific  amendments. 

Once   past   these   fundamental   ques- 
tions, the  bill  is  concerned  with  details- 
far  from  unimportant  details — of  defin- 
ing   tlie    orderly    processes    by    which 
amendment  by  State  convention  should 
proceed.  Over  what  span  of  time  Should 
the  State  legislative  applications  for  con- 
stitutional amendment  remain  viable? 
Should  the  consent  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States  be  a  part  of  the  amendment 
process?  May  an  application  once  for- 
warded to  Congress  be  rescinded  by  fur- 
ther State  legislative  action?  How  shall 
the   convention   be   apportioned?    How 
shall  members  of  the  Convention  vote, 
by  State  or  per  capita?  What  powers 
shall  Congress  have  in  these  proceed- 
ings? What  process  should  be  prescribed 
for  ratification? 

To  all  these  questions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides answers.  Whether  these  answers 
are  the  best  answers,  remains  to  be  de- 
cided after  exposing  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  valuable  scrutiny  of  com- 
mittee hearings.  For  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  open  to  conviction  about  every 
question  except  the  necessity  for  action 
on  tills  issue,  action  that  may— indeed, 
must— forestall  either  chaos  or  the 
equally  awful  prospect  of  this  Congress 
refusing  to  abide  the  commands  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution.  These 
two  paths  can  bring  us  only  to  disaster. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill— as  they  shall 
be  amended  in  Ught  of  the  evidence  to 
be  adduced— offer.  I  think,  a  hope  of 
avoicflng  that  disaster. 

Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the-  biU  be 

printed  in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
*  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  2307)  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  calling  constitutional  conven- 
tions for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  pursuant  to  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ervwt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  2307 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
ie-presentativei  oj  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
nay  be  clt«d  as  the  "Federal  Constitutional 
Convention  Act." 

LWUCATIONS  FOR  CONSTmrnONAI,  CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  of  a  State,  in  making 
ippUcatlon  for  a  consUtutlonal  convention 
inder  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  after  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act.  petition  the  Con- 
fess stating,  In  substance,  that  the  legisla- 
ture requests  the  calling  of  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more  amend- 
ments of  a  particular  nature  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  stating  the 
gpeclflc  nature  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  be  proposed. 

APPLICATION    PKOCEDIJRE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or 
rescinding  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
2,  the  State  legislature  shall  adopt  Its  own 
rules  of  procedure. 

(b)  Questions  concerning  the  State  legisla- 
tive procedure  and  the  validity  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  State  resolution  cognizable  under 
this  Act  shall  be  determinable  by  the  State 
legislature  and  lU  decisions  thereon  shall  be 
binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  covirts,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  A  State  resolution  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  effective  without  approval 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

TRANSMITTAI,  OP  APPLICATIONS 

S«c.  4.  (a)  within  60  days  after  a  resolu- 
tion to  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  Is  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State,  or  If  there  be  no  such  ofQcer,  the 
person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  two  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation, one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  Each  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  title  of  the  resolution, 

(2)  the  exact  text  of  the  resolution,  signed 
by  the  prealdlng  officer  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislature,  and 

(3)  the  date  on  which  the  legislature 
adopted  the  resolution;  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State,  or  such  other  person  as 
Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with  such  func- 
tion, certifying  that  the  application  accu- 
lately  sets  forth  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  any  such 
application,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
cause  copies  to  be  made  thereof  and  shall 
forthwith  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  House  of  the  legislature 
of  every  other  State. 

M'rKL'llVE  PERIOD  OP  APPLICATIONS 


Src.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  unless  sooner  rescinded  by  the  State 
legislature,  shall  remain  effective  for  six  cal- 
endar years  after  the  date  It  Is  received  by 
the  Congress,  except  that  whenever  the  Con- 
gress determines  that  within  a  period  of  six 
calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral States  have  each  submitted  an  appli- 
cation calling  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  the  same  subject  all  such  applications 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  on  a  concurrent  resolution,  pur- 
suant to  section  8,  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

(b)  A  State  may  rescind  Its  application 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
a  resolution  of  rescission  In  conformity  with 
the  procedure  specified  In  sections  3  and 
4,  except  that  no  such  rescission  shall  be 


effective  as  to  any  application  made  for  a 
constitutional  convention  upon  any  subject 
after  the  date  on  which  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  applications 
pending  before  the  Congress  seeking  amend- 
ments on  the  same  subject. 

(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  determining 
whether  a  State's  action  to  rescind  its  appli- 
cation has  been  timely  taken. 

CALLING  OP  A  CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  maintain  a  record  of 
all  applications  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Clerk    of    the    House    of   Representatives   to 
maintain  a  tabulation  of  all  applications  re- 
ceived by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  States  for  the  calling  of 
a  constitutional  convention  upon  each  sub- 
ject. Whenever   the   Secretary   or   the  Clerk 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  applications 
made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  are  in  ef- 
fect, he  shall  so  report  in  writing  to  the  offi- 
cer to  whom  those  applications  were  trans- 
mitted, and  such  officer  thereupon  shall  an- 
nounce    upon     the     floor     of     the     House 
of     which     he     is     an     officer     the     sub- 
stance of  such  report.  Pursuant  to  such  rules 
as  such  House  may  adopt,  it  shall  be  the 
duty   of  such  House  to  determine  whether 
the  recitation  contained  in  any  such  report 
Is  correct.  If  either  House  of  the  Congress 
determines,    upon    a    consideration    of    any 
such  report  or  of   a  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  there  are  in   effect  applications 
made  by  two- thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for 
the   calling  of  a   constitutional   convention 
upon     the     same     subject,     it     shall     be 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  convening 
of  a  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  upon 
that    subject.    Each   such    concurrent   reso- 
lution shall  ( 1 )  designate  the  place  and  time 
of  meeting  of  the  convention;    (2)  set  forth 
the  particular  nature  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of  which 
the  convention  was  called;   (3)  prescribe  the 
time    within    which     any     amendment    or 
amendments   proposed   by  such   convention 
must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  or  be  deemed  Inopera- 
tive; and   (4)   specify  the  manner  in  which 
such   amendment   or   amendments   shall   be 
ratified  In  accordance  with  article  V  of  the 
Constitution.  A  copy  of  each  such  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  House  of  the  legislature 
of  each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  is  entitled  to  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  Each  delegate  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  State  law.  Alternate  delegates,  in 
the  number  established  by  State  law.  shall 
be  elected  or  appointed  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner.  Any  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  State  delegation  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  one  of  the  alternate  dele- 
gates in  the  manner  provided  at  the  time 
of  his  election  or  appointment  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate.  No  alternate  delegate  shall 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion unless  he  is  appointed  a  delegate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State. 
or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  State  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion shall  certify  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  the  name  of  each  delegate 
and  alternate  delegate  appointed  or  elected 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 


privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attend- 
ance at  a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  the  convention 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

(d)  Each  delegate  and  each  alternate 
delegate  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  of  service 
and  shall  be  compensated  for  traveling  and 
related  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  5701-5702  and  5704-5708, 
inclusive,  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  convention  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  employees  of  the  convention. 


CONVENING    OF    CONVENTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  convene  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  shall  administer  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention and  shall  preside  until  the  dele- 
gates elect  a  presiding  officer  who  shall  pre- 
side thereafter.  Before  taking  his  seat  each 
delegate  shall  subscribe  an  oath  not  to  at- 
tempt to  change  or  alter  any  section,  clause 
or  article  of  the  Constitution  or  propose  ad- 
ditions thereto  which  have  not  been  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution  calling  the  conven- 
tion. Upon  the  election  of  permanent  officers 
of  the  convention,  the  naihes  of  such  officers 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
elected  presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 
Further  proceedings  of  the  convention  shall 
t)e  conducted  in  siccordance  with  such  rules, 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  as  the  con- 
vention may  adopt. 

(b)  The  Congress  shall  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of 
the  convention. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  provide  such  facilities, 
and  each  executive  department  and  agency 
shall  provide  such  information,  as  the  con- 
vention may  require  upon  written  request 
made  by  the  elected  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention. 

proceedings  op  conventions 
Sec.  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  be- 
fore the  convention  each  State  shall  have  one 
vote  which  shall  be  cast  as  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  from  the  State,  present  at  the 
time,  shall  agree.  If  the  delegates  from  any 
State  present  are  evenly  divided  on  any  ques- 
tion before  the  convention,  the  vote  of  that 
State  shall  not  be  cast  on  the  question. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  dally  ver- 
batim record  of  its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  votes  of  the  States  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  its 
proceedings  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
its  first  meeting  unless  the  period  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  the 
presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States  all  records  of  official 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL    OF   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  convention  called 
under  this  Act  may  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  the  total 
votes  cast  on  the  question. 

(b)  No  convention  called  under  this  Act 
may  propose  any  amendment  or  amendments 
of  a  general  nature  different  from  that 
stated  In  the  concurrent  resolution  calling 
the  convention.  No  controversy  arising  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  Justiciable  but  shall 
be  determined  solely  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

APPROVAL    BY    THE    CONGRESS   AND    TRANSMITTAL 
TO    THE    STATES    FOR    RATIFICATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  shall,  within  30  days  after  the 
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termination  of  Its  proceedings,  submit  the 
exact  text  of  any  amendment  or  amendments 
aereed  upon  by  the  convention  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  and  transmittal  to  the 
several  States  for  their  ratification. 

(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  3  months  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  receipt  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acting  Jointly, 
shall  transmit  such  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  for 
submission  to  the  States,  but  only  If  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  period  the  Congress 
has  not  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  submission  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  States  on  the  ground  that 
Its  general  nature  Is  different  from  that 
stated  In  the  concurrent  resolution  calling 
the  convention. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  amendment 
or  amendments,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  transmit  exact  copies  of 
the  same,  together  with  his  certification 
thereof,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

RATIFICATION   OF   PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  12.  Any  amendment  proposed  by  the 
convention  and  submitted  to  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  vaUd  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  duly  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  In  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  specified  in  the  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  the  convening 
of  the  convention. 

PROCEDURE   FOR    RATIFICATION 

Sec  13.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
proposed  amendmente  transmitted  by  the 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  State  legis- 
latures shall  adopt  their  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure except  that  the  acts  of  ratification 
shaU  be  by  convention  or  by  Stete  legUlatlve 
action  as  the  Congress  may  direct.  All  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  State  legisla- 
tive procedure  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
legislatures  and  their  decisions  shall  be 
binding  on  all  others. 

(b)  Any  State  resolution  ratifying  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall 
be  vaUd  without  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 

TRANSMrrTAL    OF    RATIFICATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State, 
or  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person  who 
Is  charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
ahaU  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
resolution  ratifying  any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
Icfis 

RESCISSION    or  RATIFICATIONS 

SBC.  15.  (a)  Any  State  may  rescind  Its  rati- 
fication Of  a  proposed  amendment  except 
that  no  State  may  rescind  when  there  are 
existing  valid  ratifications  of  such  amend- 
ment by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

(b)  Any  State  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal. 

(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  determining  all 
questions  relating  to  the  ratification,  rescis- 
sion, or  rejection  of  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

PROCLAMATION  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  16.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  have  ratified  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  shall  Issue  a  proclamation 
proclaiming  the  amendment  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  17.  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 


effective  from  the  date  on  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  last  State  necessary  to  constitute 
three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  for  In  article  V, 
has  ratified  the  same. 


FEDERAL  RURAL  WATER  QUALITY 
CONTROL  AID 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  11  New 
York  legislators  today  introduced  bills 
designed  to  help  smaller  cities  and  towns 
provide  additional  water  storage  facil- 
ities to  first,  minimize  water  pollution 
problems  in  smaller  rivers  and  streams 
during  periods  of  drought;  and,  second, 
construct  reserve  water  storage  facilities 
in  anticipation  of  future  industrial  and 
community  needs. 

I  am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  the  bUl  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  companion  measure  was  introduced 
today  in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Barber  B.  Conable, 
Jr.,  Charles  E.  Goodell,  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr.,  Frank  J.  Horton,  Carleton 
J.  King,  Robert  C.  McEwen,  Alexander 
PiRNiE,  Ogden  R.  Reid,  and  Howard  W. 

ROBISON. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
fine  work  done  in  this  matter  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  particularly 
by  Representative  Conable,  from  the 
37th  Congressional  District  in  upper  New 
York  State. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide : 
First.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent to  localities  for  the  construction  of 
multipurpose  water  management  proj- 
ects to  insure  high  water  quality  stand- 
ards on  smaller  rivers  and  streams.  The 
bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Second.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent to  localities  for  the  maintenance  of 
reserve  water  supplies  to  allow  future  in- 
dustrial or  community  growth.  Authori- 
zation for  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  $5 
million. 

Congress  has  made  great  strides  in  re- 
cent years  in  facing  up  to  the  grave 
problem  of  water  pollution,  but,  of  ne- 
cessity, has  concentrated  on  the  larger 
bodies  of  water.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  fUl  a  gap  in 
recent  legislation  by  aUowing  Federal 
assistance  to  water  quality  control  proj- 
ects on  the  smaller  rivers  and  tributaries 
which  are  the  lifelines  of  so  many  of 
our  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In  addition, 
these   streams,   in  periods  of   drought, 
carry  concentrated  pollutants  into  the 
larger  rivers,  working  against  all  our 
larger  water  pollution  control  projects. 
Under  existing  law.  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  locaUties  for  dam  and  reservoir 
construction  can  only  be  made  for  flood 
prevention— so-called  single-purpose  fa- 
ciUties— recreation,  and/or  wildUfe  pres- 
ervation. Under  the  first  section  of  the 
proposal  introduced  today,  a  municipal- 
ity could  get  a  50-percent  Federal  con- 
tribution to  enable  it  to  store  water  for 
release  during  critical  periods  of  low 
streamflow.  The  facility  for  storing  wa- 
ter would  probably  be  part  of  a  reservoir 
or  dam  built  for  fiood  prevention,  rec- 
reation, or  wildlife  purposes. 

The  bill  Is  not  designed  to  provide  a 
substitute    for    adequate    antipollution 


treatment  at  the  source,  but  to  enable 
continually  flowing  streams  to  serve  an 
essential  function  of  diluting  and  carry- 
ing away  waste  not  completely  purified 
by  treatment. 

Streams  and  small  rivers  unfortunate- 
ly are  still  being  used  for  disposal  of 
sewage  and  other  pollutants  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  so  used.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  need  and  desire  in 
many  small  watershed  programs  to  in- 
corporate water  quality  management.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  18  projects 
are  planned  for   1967  and   1968,   14  of 
which  will  serve  only  the  single  purpose 
of  flood  prevention.  Many  of  these  could 
be  designed  to  allow  for  another  pur- 
pose—release of  water  for  quality  con- 
trol. It  is  estimated  that  a  single-purpose 
reservoir  costing  approximately  $100,000 
would  only  require  an  additional  $25,000 
to  provide  water  quality  control,  if  this 
additional  capacity  were  included  at  the 
time  the  reservoir  was  constructed.  If 
water  quality  control  capacity  were  add- 
ed to  a  single-purpose  structure  later  on, 
the  additional  cost  would  be  from  two  to 
four  times  more  than  if  it  had  been  add- 
ed initially,  according  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates. 

New  York  State  is  not  alone  in  its  up- 
stream water  pollution  problems.  The 
need  in  othej  States  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Federg»i  reviews  of  small  watershed 
project  work  plans.  Although  the  need 
has  been  recognized,  no  Federal  assist- 
ance is  now  available. 

The  second  section  of  the  biU  recog- 
nizes that  water  is  often  a  significant 
factor  in  community  growth.  The  avaU- 
ability  and  quality  of  water  is  a  prime 
consideration  of  many  industries  in  lo- 
cating or  expanding  plants.  If  we  are 
to  enable  our  small  cities,  towns,  and  ru- 
ral areas  to  hold  the  population  they  now 
have  and  to  grow,  job  opportunities  need 
to  be  opened. 

This  section  provides  for  50-percent 
Federal  assistance  to  allow  for  more  com- 
plete development  of  dam  sites  at  the 
initial  stages  of  construction  so  that  wa- 
ter reserves  will  be  avaUable  for  future 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  At  present 
these  reserves  can  be  provided  only  if 
the  city  or  industry  is  wllUng  to  bear  100 
percent  of  the  cost.  This  section  is  de- 
signed to  make  more  complete  use  of 
multiple-purpose  features  of  water  con- 
trol and  to  provide  financial  help  to  lo- 
calities that  might  want  to  include 
municipal  or  industrial  water  supply  in 
small  watershed  projects. 

In  order  to  meet  anticipated  municipal 
or  industrial  water  supply  storage  needs, 
it  is  estimated  aimual  costs  will  actually 
be  approximately  $10  million  with  the 
Federal  contribution  of  50  percent 
amounting  to  $5  million.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  projections  contained  in  a 
study  of  126  planned  reservoirs  prepared 
for  the  Water  Resources  Council  in  1966. 
I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  also  be 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2308)  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
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net,  as  amended.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bhooki:). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
rerred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2308 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
0/  Benreaentativea  of  the  United  State3  of 
Arnvrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  PrevenUon 
Act.  aa  amended  (68  SUt.  666;  16  VS.C.  1001- 
1008) .  la  amended  as  loUows : 

(1)  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4  la  amAded  by  striking  out  "or  recreational 
development"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  foUowing:  "recreational 
develoianent.  or  water  quality  management. 
but  the  Secretary  shaU  not  bear  any  portion 
of  the  cost  of  works  of  improvement  for  water 
quality  management  in  any  case  in  which 
•uch  works  of  improvement  are  to  be  pro- 
vided as  BubBtltutes  for  adequate  treatment 
or  other  methods  of  controlling  waste  at  the 
•ouroe". 

(J)  ClauM  (B)   of  paragraph  (2)   of  sec- 
tion 4  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
proviso  and  aU  that  foUows  thereafter,  and 
inserting    in    Ueu    thereof    the    foUowing: 
"Provided.  That,  in  addition  to  and  without 
limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  loans  or  advancements  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  pay  for 
any  stcatige  of  water  for  anticipated  future 
4lemazkds  or  needs  for  municipal  or  Industrial 
water   Included  In   any    reservoir   structure 
constructed  or  modified  imder  the  provUlons 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  such  reservoir 
structure  where  the  local  organization  gives 
reasonable  assurances,  and  there  Is  evidence. 
that   such   demands   for   the   use   of  such 
atocag*  will  be  made  within  a  period  of  time 
which  will  permit  repayment  within  the  life 
of  ttie  reservoir  structure  of  that  part  of  the 
c<»t  of  such  water  supply  storage  which  is 
to  be  borne  by  the  local  organization:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  local  organization 
(ball  agT«e.  prlOT  to  initiation  of  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  any  reservoir  struc- 
ture infliyl'ng  such  water  supply  storage, 
to  repay  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
coat  of  such  water  supply  storage  for  an- 
ticipated   future    demands:    And    provided 
further.  That  the  part  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by   the   local   organization   shall   be   repaid 
within  tha   IMe   of   the   reeervodr   structure 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years  after 
the  reservoir  structure  is  first  used  for  the 
storage  of  water  for  water  supply  purposes, 
except  that  (1)  no  repayment  of  such  cost 
need  be  made  until  such  supply  Is  first  used, 
and  (2)  no  Interest  shall  be  charged  on  such 
cost  until  such  supply  Is  first  used,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  interest-free  period  exceed  ten 
years.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (4)  of  section  5  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Any  plan  for  works  of  improvement 
Involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construcUon  costs  in  excess  of  $250,000  or 
Including  any  structure  having  a  total  ca- 
pacity in  ezccfls  of  twenty-five  hundred  acre- 
feet  (a)  which  Includes  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  reclamation,  IrrigaUon,  or  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollutton,  or  which  aflects  public  or  other 
lands  or  wildlife  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (b)  which  In- 
cludes ^deral  asalstance  for  fioodwat«-  de- 
tention structures,  or  (c)  which  includes 
features  which  may  affect  the  public  health, 
shall  l)e  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
respectively,  tat  his  views  and  recommenda- 
UoDM  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  transmis- 


sion of  the  plan  to  the  Congress  through  the 
President.  The  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
received  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  above  thirty-day  period,  shall 
accompany  the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Congress  through  the  Presi- 
dent". 


SAUGUS    IRON    WORKS    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bUl  to  establish  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site. 

The  Saugus  Iron  Works  Is  a  careful  re- 
construction of  the  first  iron  works  in  the 
13  Colonies,  built  upon  the  original  foun- 
dation. The  proposed  site  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Saugus  River,  near  Boston, 
and  includes  a  wooden  frame  house  built 
about  1640,  a  forge  with  four  water 
wheels,  a  stove  furnace,  and  a  slitting 
and  rolling  mill.  In  addition  there  are 
three  foot  bridges  and  a  picnic  area 
across  the  Saugus  River. 

The  Iron  works  were  operated  success- 
fully from  1648  until  1670,  producing  rod 
iron  which  was  subsequently  fashioned 
into  the  nails  needed  for  construction  in 
colonial  America.  The  ore  was  mined 
from  neighboring  farms,  the  charcoal 
produced  from  nearby  forests,  and  power 
to  turn  the  wheels  was  generated  by 
damming  the  Saugus  River. 

Prom  these  small  beginnings  in 
Saugus.  we  have  devel(^ed  a  steel  in- 
dustry capable  of  producing  150,000,000 
tons  of  raw  steel  per  year  and  employing 
550,000  Americans — an  industry  whose 
operations  effect  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  would  be  extremely  fitting 
that  the  first  iron  works  in  America  be 
set  aside  for  the  enjojmient  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has 
not  only  restored  this  historic  iron  works, 
but  has  also  donated  it  to  the  American 
people.  I  think  the  institute  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  all  of  us  for  its  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  legislation  In 
the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  list  of  the  historic  struc- 
tures exhibited  at  Saugus  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection  the  bill 
and  list  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2309)  to  establish  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennidy  of  Massachusetts,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2309 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  In  public  ownership  the  first 
sustained  integrated  Ironworks  in  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  otherwise, 
lands   and    interests    in    land*   within    the 


boundaries  of  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
drawing  niimbered  NHS-SI-71003,  entitled 
"Proposed  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  His- 
toric Site."  dated  May  1967.  which  Is  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  known  as  the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National 
Historic  Site. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  approved  August  21. 
1935   (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  3-  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $400,000,  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes 
of  this  Act. 

The  list  presented  by  Mr.  Kbnnedt  of 
Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 


The  historic  structures  owned  and  exhib- 
ited by  the  First  Iron  Works  Association.  Inc.. 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Ironmaster's  House.— A  wooden  frame 
dwelling  with  original  sections  daUng  from 
the  1640's.  It  was  restored  to  its  historic  form 
in  1915  and  contains  period  furnishings. 

2.  Forge. — A  re-created,  timber  frame,  open 
building  which  has  four  water  wheels  (over- 
shot and  undershot)  and  is  in  exceUent 
condition. 

3.  Furnace. — A  re-created  stone  and  timber 
structure  which  is  in  exceUent  condition. 

4.  Slitting  and,  BoUing  Mill.— A.  re-created 
open  frame  building  which  has  two  overshot 
water  wheels  and  is  in  excellent  condiUon. 

5.  Charging  Bridge.— A  re-created  wooden 
frame  structure  which  is  in  good  condition. 

6  Pier  and  Bulfchead.— Be-created  wood 
frame  structures  that  are  in  fair  condition. 

7.  Warehouse. — A  re-created  small  frame 
structure  that  is  in  good  condition. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  nonhistoric 
structures  on  the  Association's  property. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Temporary  Museum.— A  relocated  wood 
frame  structure  with  an  a8t>e8tos  shingle  roof 
which  is  in  fair  condiUon.  It  houses  artifacts 
archaeologlcaUy  excavated,  including  one- 
third  of  the  furnace  wheel  and  the  500-pound 
hammerhead  for  the  forge  hammer. 

2.  Visitor  Contact  Station.— A  small  frame 
shed  that  la  In  fair  condition. 

3  Maintenance  Building.— A  small  work 
shed  which  is  well  located  and  removed  from 
visitor  view,  but  is  in  need  of  complete  re- 
construction. 


PRESERVATION  OP  SAFETY  WITHIN 
THE  US.  CAPITOL  BUILDINGS 
AND  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  minority  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  IlUnois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  and  for  the  preservation  of  safety 
arid  order  within,  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Buildings  and  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  2310)  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  and  for  the  preservation  of  safety 
and  order  within,  the  U.S.  Capitol  Build- 
ings and  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Dirksen),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 


S.  2310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define 
the  area  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  to  regulate  the  use  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  31,  1946 
(60  Stat.  718:  40  U.S.C.  193f)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speclficaUy 
provided  by  this  Act,  it  Is  forbidden  for  any 
person  willfully  to  discharge  any  firearm, 
firework  or  explosive,  willfully  to  set  fire  to 
any  combustible  matter,  wUlfully  to  make 
any  harangue  or  oration,  or  willfully  to  utter 
loud,  threatening,  or  abusive  language  in 
said  United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  regulations 
which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Capitol 
PoUce  Board,  it  is  forbidden  for  any  person 
to  carry  upon  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  or  within  any  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings any  flJrearm  or  other  dangerous  weapon, 
any  explosive,  or  any  explosive  device  or  in- 
cendiary device. 

"(c)  It  is  forbidden  for  any  person  or 
group  of  persons — 

"(1)  wUlfully  to  enter  or  remain  upon  the 
Floor  of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  to 
enter  or  remain  in  any  cloakroom  or  lobby 
adjacent  to  such  Floor,  or  to  enter  or  remain 
in  the  Marble  Room  of  the  Senate,  unless 
such  person  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  rules 
adopted  by  that  House  or  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization given  by  that  House,  to  enter  or 
remain  upon  such  Floor  or  in  such  cloak- 
room, lobby,  or  room; 

"(2)  willfully  to  enter  or  remain  In  the 
Gallery  of  either  House  of  tbe  Congress  in 
violation  of  rules  governing  admission  to 
such  Gallery  adopted  by  that  House  or  pur- 
suant to  authorization  given  by  that  House; 
"(3)  willfully  to  engage  In  any  act  of 
physical  violence,  to  make  any  harangue  or 
oration,  or  to  utter  loud,  threatening,  or 
abusive  language  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Sen- 
ate, In  the  GaUery  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  in  any  public  area  or  corridor  of 
any  of  the  Capitol  BuUdings; 

"(4)  by  m«ns  of  force  or  violence  to  enter 
or  remain  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  room  within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings 
set  aside  or  designated  for  the  use  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  or  any  Member,  com- 
mittee, subcommittee,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof: 

"(5)  willfully  to  enter  or  remain  in  any 
room  within  any  of  the  Capitol  Buildings 
which  has  been  set  aside  or  designated  for 
the  use  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof,  at 
any  time  at  which  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee is  engaged  in  deliberations  which 
are  not  open  to  the  public,  with  Intent  to  In- 
trude upon,  impede,  or  disrupt  such  deliber- 
ations; ., 

"(6)  With  intent  to  Impede,  disrupt,  or  dis- 
turb the  orderly  conduct,  in  any  room  in  any 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings,  of  a  public  hear- 
ing before  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Congress  or  either  House  thereof,  to 
engage  in  any  act  of  physical  violence,  to 
make  any  harangue  or  oration,  or  to  utter 
loud,  threatening,  or  abusive  language;  or 

"(7)  wilfully  to  obstruct,  or  wilfully  to  im- 
pede passage  through  or  within,  any  public 
area  or  corridor  of  any  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ings or  any  subway  connecting  two  or  more 
of  such  buildings. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  forbid  any  act  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  employee  of  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  or  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  which  Is  performed  in 
the  lawful  performance  of  his  official  duties." 
(b)  Section  7  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C.  103g) 


is  amended  by  inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  the  words  "United  States  Capitol 
Grounds",  the  words  "or  within  any  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings".  „    ,„o»,x 

(c)  Section  8  of  the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  193h) 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"Sec.  8.  Offenses  against  sections  2  to  7, 
both  inclusive,  of  this  Act,  an,d  attempts  and 
conspiracies  to  commit  such  offenses,  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $250, 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  pros- 
ecution for  such  offenses,  attempts,  and 
conspiracies  to  be  had  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions  upon  in- 
formation filed  by  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney or  any  of  his  assistants:  Provided, 
That  in  any  case  in  which  public  property  is 
damaged  in  an  amount  exceeding  $100,  or  in 
which  an  assault  or  battery  is  committed  in 
the  course  of  or  Incident  to  an  offense 
against  section  6  or  section  7  of  this  Act  or 
in  the  course  of  or  incident  to  resistance  to 
arrest  for  such  an  offense,  the  offense  shall 
be  punishable  by  imprtsonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  upon  Indictment  and  con- 
viction In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(d)  Section  16(a)  of  that  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
193m)  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Striking  out  the  words  "except  section 
9",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"except  sections  6(b),  6(c),  6(d),  7,  and 
9";  and 

(2)  Striking  out  the  words  "Senate  Office 
Building",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Senate  Office  Buildings". 


INCREASE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  TEST 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Social  Secvu^ty  Act.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  that  I  turn  my  at- 
tention today  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  in  particular,  to  what  Is  known 
as  the  retirement  test  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

Presently,  a  retired  worker  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72  is  subject  to  what  in 
my  opinion  is  a  penalty  for  his  incen- 
tive. If  a  worker  between  these  ages  earns 
in  excess  of  $1,500  he  must  suffer  the  loss 
of  $1  of  social  security  benefits  for  every 
$2  he  earns.  H  he  is  employed  full  time 
and  earns  more  than  $2,700.  his  social 
security  benefits  are  lost  at  the  rate  of 
$1  for  every  $1  that  he  earns  above 
that  amount. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  review  the  so-called  earnings  test 
and  raised  the  then  level  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  and  the  $2,400  level  to  $3,000. 
However,  when  the  bill  went  to  confer- 
ence the  House  insisted  that  the  amount 
be  cut  back  to  $1,500  and  $2,700  respec- 
tively I  regretted  that  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  yield  in  that  particular  in- 

While  I  agree  with  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  retirement  test,  I  feel  that  its 
present  levels  are  totally  unrealistic  in 
regard  to  today's  economy  and  must  be 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  12080,  which  I 
understand  wiU  be  taken  up  in  the  House 
this  week,  recognizes  this  fact  by  rec- 
ommending an  Increase  in  Income  levels 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680  and  from  $2,700 
to  $2,880.  Although  I  agree  that  there 
should  be  an  Increase  I  do  not  beUeve  the 


House  bill  goes  far  enough.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  760.000  people  will  be 
given  relief  by  this  House  provision  and 
their  incentive  to  supplement  the  social 
security  benefits. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
poverty  level  has  been  established  at 
$3,000  a  year  it  is  my  feeling  that  a  per- 
son receiving  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  should  be  allowed  to 
supplement  his  income  sufBciently  to  rise 
above  this  poverty  level.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  would  in- 
crease the  income  levels  from  $1,500  to 
$2,400  before  a  social  security  recipient 
has  his  benefits  reduced.  This  will  mean 
that  an  individual  receiving  the  recom- 
mended minimum  of  the  House  pro- 
posal— $50  a  month  or  $600  annually— 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  additional  $2,400 
and  still  retain  his  full  social  security 
benefit. 

It  is  estimated  that  my  proposal,  by 
permitting  retired  workers  to  earn  $200 
monthly,  or  $2,400  annually,  would  bene- 
fit three  times  more  persons  than  under 
the  present  House  proposal  or  approxi- 
mately 2  million  individuals.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  the  retirement  test  emphasizes 
the  need  for  improvement  in  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  social  security. pro- 
gram. 

Another  feature  of  my  proposal  is  that 
it  retains  the  present  two-step  reduction 
in  the  benefits  of  a  retired  worker.  Thus, 
a  worker  earning  between  $2,400  and 
$3,600  yearly  would  be  subject  to  a  re- 
duction of  $1  of  benefits  for  every  $2 
of  wa^s.  For  earnings  above  $3,600.  his 
benefits  would  then  be  reduced  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  This  two-step 
feature,  in  continuing  the  present 
method  at  higher  income  levels,  tends 
to  lessen  the  severe  Impact  on  a  retired 
worker's  benefits.  It  permits  a  worker  to 
earn  more  at  the  lower  income  levels 
and  still  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
his  social  security  benefit.  For  those  who 
are  receiving  higher  yearly  wages,  the 
reduction  in  benefits  is  greater  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  t  rub- 
retired. 

I  intend  to  explore  this  subject  further 
when  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  proposed  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2314)  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Secmnty  Act  to  increase  to 
$2,400  the  annual  amount  individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  them  under  such  title,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2314 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$125" 
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i^herever  It  appears  therein  and  Inaertlng  In 
ieu  thereof  "•200". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  BUbsectlon  (h) 
of  section  203  of  snch  Act  Is  amended  by 
rtrlklng  out  "$128"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$200".  ^     «    * 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  nrsi 
jectlon  of  this  Act  shaU  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taiable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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TAX  EXEMPTIONS  TO  CERTAIN 
JOINT  ENDEAVORS  ORGANIZED 
BY  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CARl^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain 
Joint  endeavors  organized  by  hospitals 
the  same  tax  exemptions  as  are  accorded 
to  the  participating  hospitals. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  creating  a  new  sec- 
tion 501(0(18),  is  necessitated  by  the 
Inability  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  find  authority  In  the 
present  statute  to  grant  the  exemption 
required.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  hospital 
operating  costs,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
many,  Including  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, that  hospitals  join  together  to  pool 
their   resources   and   scarce   personnel, 
make  maximum  use  of  equipment  and 
plant,  and  avoid  expensive  duplication 
of  materials  and  services.  In  many  com- 
munities this  has  been  done.  A  group  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  will  have  created  a 
single  entity  to  perform  activities  that 
the  member  hospitals  have  been  doing 
by  themselves,  such  as  laundry,  purchas- 
ing, recordkeeping,  or  data  processing 
services.  However,  adverse  consequences 
have  resulted  to  these  organizations  be- 
cause of  inability  to  obtain  a  tax  exempt 
status  under  section  501(c)(3)    of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

When  a  tax-exempt  hospital  performs 
these  functions  for  Itself,  there  Is  no  tax 
problem.  When  a  hospital  performs  these 
services  for  other  hospitals,  or  joins  with 
other  institutions  to  create  a  joint  ven- 
ture, imfortunately,  tax  exemption  is 
denied  to  the  entity  conducting  the  joint 
activity.  The  reasons  given  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  are  these : 

(1)  Under  the  regulations  to  section  502 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  group, 
Joint  or  cooperative  efforts  of  hospitals 
would  be  "feeder"  organizations,  Intended 
to  feed  profits  of  business  ventures  to  the 
exempt  InsUtutlons.  The  regulations  also 
deny  tax  exemption  where  the  organization 
has  a  "multiple  parentage"  although  exclu- 
sively made  up  of  nonprofit  organizations. 

(2)  Even  If  the  Joint  activity  were  not  a 
"feeder"  corporation,  It  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  exemption  under  section  501(c)  (3) 
b«ca\i8e,  of  or  by  Itself.  It  would  not  be 
engaged  In  the  charitable,  educational  or 
scientific  functions  which  are  the  basis  for 
the  exemption  of  Its  member  hospitals. 

Why  is  a  Federal  tax  exemption 
needed?  For  one  reason,  it  Is  essential  in 
order  to  attract  grants  from  charitable 
foundations  and  gifts  from  individuals. 
Neither  would  be  willing  to  donate  with- 
out assurance  of  tax  deductibility  of  the 
gift.  Second,  accounting  practice  some- 
times shows  income,  subject  to  tax,  as 
a  "paper  profit"  when,  for  exsunple, 
loans  are  amortized  more  rapidly  than 
the  depreciation  of  the  plant  or  equip- 


ment they  have  financed.  And  third, 
without  the  appropriate  federal  exemp- 
tion, In  many  States  the  organization 
would  be  denied  exempt  status  under 
State  law  and  would  be  faced  with  real 
estate,  sales,  and  income  taxes:  that  is 
why  organizing  sis  a  consumers'  coopera- 
tive Is  not  practical. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
a  new  subsection  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  section  501(0(18).  It  would 
give  statutory  recognition  of  the  exempt 
status  of  joint,  group,  or  cooperative  or- 
ganizations created  by  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, as  if  the  organization's  activities 
were  conducted  by  the  member  hospitals 
individually.  Personnel  of  the  joint  ven- 
ture also  would  enjoy  the  same  benefits 
as  accrue  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

The  amendment  would  encourage  hos- 
pitals to  do  collectively  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities they  now  perform  individually, 
but  at  less  cost  and  greater  efficiency 
than  is  currently  possible.  Also,  in  no 
way  does  the  amendment  reduce  the 
Treasury's  actual  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2315)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain 
joint  endeavors  organized  by  hospitals 
the  same  tax  exemptions  as  are  accorded 
to  the  participating  hospitals;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Carlson  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcALF).  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2315 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre»entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(18)   Organizations,     otherwise     meeting 

the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  — 

"(A)   all  of  whose  owners  or  members  are — 

"(1)    hospitals  referred  to  In   section   503 

(b)(5)    which   are   exempt  from   tax  under 

subsection  (a), 

"(11)  hospitals  which  are  a  constituent 
part  of  an  organization  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
subsecUon  (a),  and  which  If  organized  and 
operated  as  a  separate  entity  would  con- 
stitute an  organization  described  In  para- 
graph (3),  or 

"(111)  hospitals  which  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  any  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
the  United  States,  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and 

"(B)  whose  activities  are  limited  to  the 
performance  of  services  and  functions,  solely 
for  their  owners  or  members,  which  If  per- 
formed on  Its  own  behalf  by  an  owner  or 
member  that  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  para- 
graph (3),  would  constitute  an  Integral  part 
of  Its  exempt  activities. 

Pot  purposes  of  this  title,  the  performance  of 
such  an  activity  by  such  an  organization  shall 
be  considered  a  charitable  purpose  (con- 
stituting the  basts  for  Its  exemption  under 
subsection  (a)),  and  such  an  organization 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  hospital  referred 
to  in  section  50S(b)  (5)   and  described  In,  or 


exempt  from  taxation  under  this  subtitle  by 
reason  of,  paragraph  (3).  In  addition,  for 
these  purposes  such  an  organization  shall  be 
considered  to  receive  Its  financial  support 
from  the  same  sovirces  as  do  its  members." 
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CEMETERY  LOT  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, to  provide  cemetery  lot  allowance 
not  to  exceed  $250  to  be  paid  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  deceased  veterans. 

This  measure  is  made  necessary  by  the 
recently  announced  policy  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  restrict  burials  at  both 
the  Arlington  and  Alexandria  National 
Cemeteries.  That  decision  has  definite- 
ly placed  an  unfair  financial  burden  on 
the  families  of  deserving  veterans.  This 
measure  Is  designed  to  relieve  part  of 
the  burden. 

.  I  believe  that  this  policy,  similar  in 
form  of  payment  to  the  burial  allowances 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
social  security  system.  Is  preferable  to 
the  furnishing  of  burial  facilities  by  the 
Government.  The  Administration  agreed 
with  this  in  its  official  policy  announce- 
ment of  February  20,  1967,  entitled  "Fu- 
ture of  the  National  Cemetery  System." 

With  the  growing  shortage  of  nation- 
al cemetery  facilities,  it  is  certainly  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
swift  consideration  of  this  measure. 
We  cannot  let  those  down  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  fortitude 

to  the  Nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2316)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  an  addition- 
al amount  of  up  to  $250  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  burial  plot  for  the  burial  of 
certain  veterans.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  

THE  THOMASTTE  TEACHERS  IN 
THE   PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  hostiUties 
ending  the  Spanish-American  War,  at- 
tention was  given  by  American  military 
authorities  to  the  creation  of  a  pubUc 
school  system  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Even  before  civil  government  was  inau- 
gurated at  Manila,  July  4,  1901,  under 
William  Howard  Taft  as  Governor  Gen- 
eral, broad  programs  of  free  public  edu- 
cation were  initiated. 

The  previous  educational  system  under 
Spanish  rule  aimed  at  educating  a  priv- 
ileged elite  in  the  Spanish  language:  it 
had  not  Initiated  a  program  of  broad  and 
popular  education.  At  no  time  during  the 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  domination 
had  there  been  more  than  one  school 
teacher  per  5,000  Inhabitants.  Under  the 
American  philosophy  of  education,  the 
situation  changed  rapidly.  As  early  as  a 
few  days  following  military  victory,  Phil- 
ippine school-age  children  had  been  as- 
sembled into  classes  by  American  soldiers 
and  instruction  began  in  English.  Within 
3  weeks  of  American  military  occupa- 
tion, seven  large  public  schools  in  Manila 


had  been  reopened,  staffed  for  the  most 
part  by  American  soldiers  who  had  some 
previous  teaching  experience. 

Enlarging  these  programs  of  public  In- 
struction imder  professional  American 
civilian  schoolteachers  became  one  of  the 
priority  and  immediate  goals  of  the 
American  Government.  This  had  the  full 
support  of  President  William  McKlnley 
who  set  in  motion,  a  year  before  civil 
government  In  the  Philippines  imder 
Governor  General  Taft,  an  "education 
bill  for  the  Philippines." 

Introduced  in  the  American  Congress 
on  April  7,  1900,  the  bill  became  law  as 
Act  No.  74  of  the  56th  Congress,  dated 
January  21,  1901.  The  role  of  the  special 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  new  act  was  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
promote,  and  as  they  find  occasion,  to  Im- 
prove the  system  of  Instruction  already  In- 
augurated by  the  military  authorities.  In 
doing  this,  they  should  regard  as  of  first  Im- 
portance the  extension  of  a  system  of  primary 
education  which  shall  be  free  for  all  and 
which  shall  tend  to  fit  the  people  for  duties 
of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary  avocation 
of  a  civilized  community.  This  Instruction 
should  be  given.  In  the  first  Instance,  In 
every  part  of  the  Islands  In  the  language  of 
the  people.  In  view  of  the  great  number  of 
languages  spoken  by  the  different  tribes,  it  Is 
especially  Important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Islands  that  a  common  medliun  of  commu- 
nication be  estabUshed  and  It  Is  obviously 
desirable  that  this  medium  should  be  the 
English  language. 


To  initiate  the  groundwork  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  UjS.  War  Department  at  Washington 
selected  from  a  national  competition  the 
names  of  508  young  American  school- 
teachers to  go  to  the  Philippines.  They 
were  to  be  the  first  group  of  American 
schoolteachers  to  pioneer  a  new  system 
of  public  education  In  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands In  the  English  language.  They  came 
from  almost  every  one  of  the  45  States 
then  In  the  American  Union  and  repre- 
sented almost  every  American  college. 

They  sailed  for  Manila  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  23,  1901,  aboard  the  U.S. 
Army  transport  ship  named  the  Thomas. 
These  508  schoolteachers  became  known 
in  the  Philippines  as  the  "Thomasites" 
and  are  still  remembered  In  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  today  by  that  name. 

In  retrospect,  they  were  In  their  day 
precursors  of  today's  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, enjoying  the  same  affection 
throughout  the  Philippine  provinces  as 
the  volunteers  enjoy  today.  Through 
their  work  they  effected  the  Inauguration 
of  a  broad  national  free  public  educa- 
tional system  based  on  Instruction  In  the 
English  language.  Their  work  resulted 
ultimately  In  English  becoming  a  com- 
mon language  of  the  Filipinos,  long 
divided  by  the  87  dialects  of  their  Ma- 
layo-Polynesian  languages.  Today,  Eng- 
lish is  an  official  language  of  the  Philip- 
pine government  and  is  as  widely  spoken 
over  a  broad  range  of  social  groups  as 
Tagalog,  the  most  prevalent  dialect.  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  of  business,  most 
mass  media,  religious  instruction,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts. 

A  month  after  its  departure  from  the 
west  coast  of   the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.  Thomas  on  August  23,  1901,  ar- 
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rived  In  Manila  Bay.  Its  508  young  Amer- 
ican schoolteachers  soon  departed  for 
their  posts  in  cities  and  villages  scat- 
tered throughout  the  PhiUppine  Islands. 
Some  of  the  areas  to  which  they  were 
sent  had  not  yet  been  subdued  by  the 
military.  Each  teacher,  however,  was 
armed  with  no  more  than  a  copy  of  his 
Civil  Service  Commission  appointing  him 
a  schoolteacher  under  the  congressional 
act  of  January  21,  1901. 

The  young  Thomasite  teachers  faced 
many  problems  in  their  new  life  In  a 
tropical  country  In  many  ways  different 
from  the  life  lived  then  on  the  American 
mainland.  Health  and  medical  care  were 
primary  problems.  The  teachers  were 
young,  accustomed  for  the  most  part  to 
temperate  and  seasonal  climates.  Many 
succumbed  to  malaria  and  tropical  dis- 
eases. In  the  old  South  Cemetery  near 
Manila  is  a  section  containing  the  graves 
of  several  of  these  American  teachers. 
In  the  Isolated  barrios  where  many  of 
the  teachers  taught,  there  were  no  doc- 
tors and  a  clinic  was  more  often  many 
miles  away. 

The  lack  of  communications  also  har- 
rassed  the  schoolteachers'  lives.  In  many 
places  there  were  no  postal  services  or 
railroad  connections.  The  teacher's  pay 
check  was  often  months  late  In  arriving, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
credit,  usually  from  the  local  Chinese 
shopkeeper,  he  would  have  been  in  des- 
perate straits. 

The  Thomasites  taught  in  many  places 
where  there  had  not  previously  been 
schools  or  school  buildings,  and  through 
their  Incentives  new  schoolhouses  were 
built.  In  some  towns  the  school  was  an 
empty  rice  warehouse.  In  other  rural 
areas  It  was  a  nlp>a  hut  with  the  Filipino 
youngsters  sitting  on  simple  bamboo 
oolcs 

Like  their  Peace  Corps  volunteer  suc- 
cessors, the  Thomasite  teachers  were  in- 
volved in  what  66  years  ago  amounted  to 
community  development  and  rural  re- 
construction, jobs  which  the  earlier 
Spanish-schooled  teachers  had  disdained 
as  being  below  their  Intellectual  level  and 
demeaning  to  the  social  dignity  of  a 
schoolteacher.  The  Thomasites  taught 
the  rudiments  of  family  and  community 
sanitation.  They  taught  nutrition.  They 
Introduced  gardening  projects  in  the 
schools  and  taught  the  children  the 
pleasure  and  lore  that  comes  from  tend- 
ing small  vegetable  and  fiower  plots. 

These  projects  often  met  at  first  with 
social  difficulties  and  suspicions  since 
digging  in  the  earth,  cultivating  the  soil, 
planting,  weeding,  picking  fruit  and 
vegetables  amounted  in  the  Spanish  tra- 
dition, to  work  for  peasants  only,  and 
was  hardly  connected  with  educating  the 
mind.  But  the  Thomasites  persisted,  and 
in  the  long  run  contributed  as  much  in 
democratizing  the  people  as  in  Improving 
their  diet.  Many  basic  American  virtues 
were  imparted  by  the  Thomasites  and  en- 
tered tito  the  Philippine  psyche— a  re- 
spect for  hard  work,  industry,  punc- 
tuality, and  the  pleasure  derived  In  sur- 
veying a  job  completed  and  well  done. 
These  were  radical  new  Ideas,  as  radical 
as  the  loftier  Ideals  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  or  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  which  the  teachers 
taught  in  their  classrooms. 


The  Thomasites  were  among  the  first 
to  introduce  organized  athletics  in  the 
schools  of  the  Philippines.  In  a  May 
1967  report  to  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos,  entitled  "Toward  a  National 
Sports  Development  Program,"  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Rom- 
ulo  credited  the  Thomasites  with  being 
among  the  pioneers  in  physical  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  Philippines. 

The  work  schedules  of  the  Thomasite 
teachers  In  the  Philippines  66  years  ago 
read  like  the  schedules  of  some  of  the 
overworked  teachers  in  large  cities  of 
tlie  United  States  today.  They  taught 
regular  primary  school  classes  Mondays 
through  Fridays  5  hours  a  day,  and  adult 
education  classes  of  I'z  hours  three 
times  a  week.  Those  in  ^he  city  schools 
visited  schools  In  the  remoter  barrios 
regularly  and  on  these  trips  supervised 
and  guided  the  Philippine  teachers  who 
often  had  only  the  crudest  classrooms 
and  most  primitive  teaching  materials. 
Educational  materials  received  from 
American  civil  authorities  in  Manila, 
were  used  by  the  Thomasite  teachers  and 
distributed  to  rural  teachers  on  these 
field  trips. 

The  Thomasites  soon  foimd  out  that 
many  of  the  books  and  teaching  tools 
made  \vith  American  schoolchildren  in 
mind  were  not  suitable  for  children  In 
a  tropical  country  with  a  different  his- 
torical background.  The  young  teachers 
went  about  adapting  these  materials  to 
the  Filipino  mentality  and  with  Philip- 
pine history  in  mind.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  teachers  working  with  American 
ABC  readers  to  substitute  mangoes  and 
papajras  for  the  red  apples  and  blue- 
berries In  the  American  texts. 

The  many  obstacles  of  their  day  did  not 
lessen  the  fervor  of  the  Thomasites  as 
Is  attested  by  the  comments  of  the  many 
students  they  Uught.  As  their  students, 
many  of  them  now  Illustrious  Filipinos, 
point  out,  the  chief  contribution  was  the 
establishment  of  a  free  public  educa- 
tional system,  soon  taken  up  and  adopted 
enthusiastically  by  Filipinos  themselves. 
In  1910  there  were  889  American  school- 
teachers In  the  islands  and  2.167  Fili- 
pino teachers.  Fifty  years  later  there 
were  only  eight  American  public  school 
teachers  and  85,396  Filipino  teachers  in 
the  public  school  system,  all  direct  suc- 
cessors In  the  system  laid  down  by  the 
Thomasites  and  other  American  teach- 
ers who  followed  them. 

The  Thomasites  left  behind  a  herit- 
age of  good  win  which  is  still  kept  alive. 
General  Romulo.  Secretary  of  Education 
and  contemporaneously  President  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  state  university  in 
the  Philippines  and  a  leader  among  uni- 
versities in  East  Asia,  has  written: 

The  American  school  teachers  Joined  with  • 
us  In  creating  the  literature,  the  knowledge, 
the  self-confldence.  and  devotion  to  democ- 
racy on  which  It  was  possible  to  establish  our 
Republic. 

In  an  article  entitled  "From  the 
Thomas  to  Santo  Tomas."  a  Thomasite 
student,  a  former  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  CecUio  Putong,  wrote  of  this 
accumulation  of  good  will  for  the 
Thomasites. 

I  consider  the  development  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  and  of  high  regard  for  demo- 
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i  raUc  iMtltutloM  M  the  b««t  contribution 
( >t  the  ewly  American  teachers  to  PhUlpplne 
I  ducatlon. 

Mrs.  Pilar  Hidalgo  Ldm,  President  of 
:entro  Escolar  University  at  Manila, 
Old  a  veteran  social  worker,  wrote  of  the 
rhomasite  teachers: 

They  carried  out  the  implementation  ol 
BnglUh  language  all  over  the  Island*  so  that 
the  PUlplnos  could  understand  each  other 
m  spite  of  all  the  many  dialects. 

A  former  president  of  the  Philippine 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Con- 
cepcion  M.  Henares,  wrote  the  following 
of  theThomasites: 

They  popularized  education,  which  la  no 
longer  a  privilege  of  the  rich. 

A  former  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  the  Honor- 
able Alejo  Labrador,  wrote  of  the 
Thomasltes: 

They  made  the  school  attractive  to  the 
students. 

Today  one  of  the  known  surviving 
Thomasltes  of  the  group  of  508  young 
schoolteachers  who  came  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1901  is  Mr.  Henry  H.  Balch,  90 
years  old,  of  512  Eustis  Avenue  SE., 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.  35801.  Mr.  Balch  was 
cited  in  the  October  1966  number  of  the 
Philippine  Journal  of  Education  as  the 
"last  surviving  Thomasite." 

Mr.  Balch  has  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  Thomasltes,  like  the  work  of 
today's  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Is  also 
an  exercise  in  international  diplomacy. 
In  a  letter  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Manila  Mr.  Balch  wrote: 


The  Filipinos  oppoeed  United  SUtes  as- 
suming control  of  the  Philippines  at  the  end 
of  Spanish  rule  In  1898,  and  fought  us  bit- 
terly. The  Thomasite  teachers  did  much  to 
heal  that  serious  breach  between  PlUplnoe 
and  Americans.  As  we  ponder  now  over  Viet- 
nam, it  may  be  well  to  know  that  In  the  end 
the  PlUplnoa  were  our  friends — not  our 
enemies. 

Mr.  Balch  says  that  to  this  day  it  is 
still  a  mystery  to  him  how  his  name  got 
to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  as  a 
prospective  schoolteacher  for  the  Philip- 
pines, but  he  is  "happy  about  it  neverthe- 
less." Upon  arrival  in  Manila  in  1901,  he 
was  assigned  to  teach  mathematics  and 
English  at  Lucena,  Quezon— then  Taya- 
bas — Province  in  southern  Luzon,  serv- 
ing also  on  occasions  as  substitute  music 
teacher  and  choir  conductor.  Among  his 
former  students  were  former  Philippine 
Chief  Justice  Ricardo  Paras,  and  Mrs. 
Paz  M.  Benitez  who  recalls  that  one  day 
toward  the  end  of  World  War  H  when 
she  and  her  family  were  camped  out  in 
a  tent,  an  American  Army  officer,  Capt. 
Jackson  Balch,  searched  her  out  on  the 
instructions    of    his    father.    The    old 
Thomasite  teacher  had  asked  his  son  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  that  could  be 
done  for  his  former  pupils. 

Henry  H.  Balch  is  now  90  years  old.  He 
left  the  PhiUppines  in  1913  after  12  years 
of  teaching,  intending  to  return  after 
ridding  himself  in  the  United  States  of 
a  lingering  case  of  malaria.  He  was  not 
able  to  return,  however,  and  instead 
joined  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  Mr. 
Balch  served  in  several  posts  around  the 
world,  achieving  the  rank  of  Consul  Gen- 
eral. One  of  the  most  treasured  posses- 


sions in  Mr.  Balch's  Huntsvllle,  Ala., 
home  today  is  the  original  log  of  the 
transport  Thomas,  which  carried  the 
Thomasltes  to  the  Philippines. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
to  extend  greetings  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Philippines  on  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  160 
Whereas  on  August  23.  1967.  will  occur  the 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  In  the 
Philippines  of  the  five  hundred  and  eight 
American  volunteer  teachers  aboard  the 
transport  U.S.S.  Thomas. 

Whereas  these  "Thomasite"  teachers  es- 
tablished a  system  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  In  the  Philippines,  bringing  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  the  beneats  of  public 
education  to  the  Philippines  In  preparation 
for  self-government  and  Independence,  and 
personally  guided  the  education  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Philippine  nation  today, 
Whereas  the  laudable  work  of  the  Thom- 
asite teachers  represents  the  best  In  Ameri- 
can Ideals,  perseverance  under  difficult 
conditions,  and  devotion  to  public  service. 

Whereas  the  Thomasltes  were  in  their  day 
precursors  of  today's  Peace  Corps  Volunteers, 
enjoying  the  same  affection  throughout  the 
Philippine  provinces  as  the  Volimteers  en- 
joy today. 

Whereas  the  record  of  the  Thomasite 
teachers  is  an  inspiration  to  Americans  and 
Filipinos  alike  and  enduring  evidence  of  the 
lasting  esteem  between  the  two  peoples. 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extend  its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Philippines  on  the 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers  In  the  Philippines. 

Sec  2.  a  copy  of  thU  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Philip- 
pine House  of  Representatives. 


elated  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1484— 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME  PRO- 
TECTION INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  1484,  to  establish  a 
Small  Business  Crime  Protection  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, on  Wednesday,  September  13, 
Thursday,  September  14,  and  Friday, 
September  15,  1967.  The  hearings  will 
commence  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  the  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel,  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510,  telephone  225- 
3921,  not  later  than  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1967. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

I  AMENDMENT    NO.    279 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prooty],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  54)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  be  asso- 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  A.  Meadows,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida, term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Guy  W.  Hlxon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  southern  district  of  Florida, 
term  of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  August  24,  1967,  any 
representation  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE   OF  RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS   BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr    FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations : 

William  A.  Costello,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

George  J.  Feldman,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Luxembourg. 

William  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Ethiopia. 

Fredric  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Barbados. 
Robert  a.  Miner,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
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eign  Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  (the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Central  African  Republic. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  IlUnois,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  I.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Togo. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


RIOT  CAUSES 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  appeared  in  the  Romney, 
W.  Va.,  Hampshire  Review,  on  August 
16,  1967,  an  editorial  entitled  "Riot 
Causes."  It  is  a  very  thought  provoking 
editorial  and  one  which  I  think  presents 
a  very  pertinent  and  cogent  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  riot  causes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RIOT  Cattses 

The  spate  of  riots  that  have  plagued  the 
country  this  summer  In  such  places  as 
Newark,  Detroit  and  even  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, has  prompted  the  appointment  of  what 
is  described  as  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  by 
President  Johnson  to  make  a  study  and  re- 
port on  the  causes  and  some  other  features 
of  these  riots.  The  commission  Is  also  to 
answer  such  questions  as,  "Are  federal  aids 
to  the  cities  hitting  the  targets  of  discontent 
of  the  Negroes  and  the  poor?",  "Why  do  the 
young  people  seem  to  hate  policemen  and 
why  do  they  become  snipers  and  looters?", 
"What  do  the  people  who  Uve  In  the  riot 
areas  and  engage  in  the  riots  really  want  and 
how  can  these  wants  be  satisfied?",  but  their 
main  Job  la  to  determine  the  causes  before 
they  can  recommend  any  cvires. 

Although  there  are  serious  ai-d  even  des- 
perate problems  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
slum  conditions  and  even  misery  In  all  of 
our  cities,  large  and  small,  these  things  are 
more  of  an  excuse  for  the  riots  than  they 
are  causes.  This  is  obvious  when  one  realizes 
that  these  conditions  have  always  existed  In 
our  cities  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  and 
have  rarely.  If  ever,  caused  rioting.  The  re- 
cent riots  of  this  summer  and  the  preceding 
two  years,  have  been  Instigated  by  such  peo- 
ple as  the  late  Malcolm  X,  Stokely  Carml- 
chael,  H.  Rap  Brown  and  even  Harlem  Con- 
gressman Adam  Clayton  Powell.  These  men 
have  been  wldelj?  quoted  as  making  such 
statements  as,  "We'll  burn  the  country  down, 
Honkles  and  all."  "We  are  preparing  urban 
guerrillas  for  our  defense."  "The  riots  are  a 
necessary  phase  In  the  Black  Revolution." 
This  kind  of  leadership,  radical  and  Irre- 
sponsible as  it  may  be,  serves  only  to  tip  the 
balance  from  legitimate  protest  to  Insur- 
rection. 

Another  cause  that  has  been  building  over 
a  period  of  years  is  disregard  for  law  and 
order  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
When  the  pressure  of  civil  rights  legislation 
began  to  build  a  few  years  ago,  the  tech- 
nique of  the  demonstration  and  the  protest 
march  was  developed  and  when  It  achieved 
a  degree  of  success,  it  was  expanded  to  In- 
clude demonstrationfi  In  defiance  of  local 
regulations  and  In  utter  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  Individuals.  This  development  was 
not  only  countenanced  by  the  federal  gov- 


ernment, but  frequently  actively  encouraged 
until  It  became  almost  a  basic  principle 
that  no  one  had  to  obey  any  law  If  they 
didn't  happen  to  like  it. 

The  third  basic  cause  of  today's  riots  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  riots  In  the  Hough  area 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  resulted  in 
the  funneling  of  extra  amounts  of  federal 
and  state  aid  funds  Into  these  areas.  This 
created  a  precedent  for  the  current  black- 
mall  aspect  of  riots  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened for  the  purpose  of  getting  larger  sub- 
sidies and  perpetrated  when  these  demands 
are  not  Instantly  and  ctnnpletely  met. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  or  any  other 
study  group,  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, can  point  out  at  great  length  the 
failure  of  modern  society  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  and  of  racial  discrimination, 
and  they  can  recommend  all  of  the  govern- 
ment programs  their  minds  can  devise,  but 
they  will  do  nothing  to  stop  the  Indiscrim- 
inate slaughter,  the  malicious  wounding  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property  inherent  In 
these  riots  until  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  belief  in  law  and  order  has  been  restored 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  last  Tuesday 
when  a  number  of  warm  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  birthday  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  able  minority  whip. 

I  rise  to  offer  him  tardy  albeit  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  I  regret 
that  the  well-deserved  remarks  of  his 
many  admiring  colleagues  leave  little  un- 
said about  Tom  Kuchel.  But  from  the 
perspective  of  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  great  body,  it  is  clear  that  he  brings 
great  honor  upon  the  Senate,  upon  his 
home  State  of  California,  and  upon  the 
Nation  we  all  serve. 

Perhaps  the  good  people  of  California 
are  also  to  be  congratulated  at  the  same 
time,  for  it  is  their  good  judgment  that 
has  sent  him  here  repeatedly.  It  is  their 
considered  wisdom  that  has  produced  a 
magnificent  career  in  public  service. 
From  the  day  the  citizens  of  Orange 
County  sent  him  to  the  California  State 
Assembly  up  to  the  present  day,  some  30 
years  of  devotion  to  Government  consti- 
tute a  bright  chapter  In  the  political  his- 
tory of  a  proud  State  and  Nation. 

I  doubt  that  any  newcomer  to  this 
Chamber  could  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  energy,  the  wit,  the  sensi- 
tivity, and  the  knowledge  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  brings  to  his  work 
here.  His  devotion  to  the  representation 
of  the  interests  of  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion—such areas  as  conservation,  civil 
rights,  reclamation,  and  medicare,  to 
name  a  few,  have  been  an  example  to  this 
Senate.  He  serves  with  poise  and  mod- 
eration, in  the  highest  interests  of  his 
Nation. 

The  friendship,  expressed  in  wise  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  support  have  been  of 
greatest  value  to  me.  I  know  I  join  all 
Members  of  this  body  in  wishing  a  great 
nimiber  of  happy,  productive  years  to  a 
great  and  distinguished  Senator, 


THE  FAIRBANKS  AND  NENANA 
FLOOD  DISASTERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
uncontrolled  waters  of  the  Chena  and 


Tanana  Rivers  in  central  Alaska  this 
week  demonstrated  too  emphatically 
what  can  happen  when  rivers  go  un- 
harnessed and  heavy  rainfalls  upset  the 
tiny  balance  between  control  and  chaos 
as  rivers  overflow  their  banks  and  roll 
unchecked  across  towns,  cities,  and  coun- 
tryside. Every  home  and  facility  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  may  be  damaged.  It  is 
a  major  disaster. 

As  a  result  of  these  floods,  an  esti- 
mated 15,000  persons  are  homeless.  Alas- 
ka's second  largest  city,  Fairbanks,  is 
paralyzed.  At  least  two  smaller  towns 
Nenana  and  Minto  are  as  badly  off.  The 
official  Alaska  centennial  exposition  site 
has  been  ruined.  Some  of  the  homeless 
are  temporarily  resettled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska,  Port  Richiardson,  Lathi'op 
High  School,  and  the  Fairbanks  Inter- 
national Airport,  Eielson  Air  Force  Base. 
Obviously  these  temporary  faciUties 
are  cramped  and  inadequate. 

Damage  estimates  vary,  but  the  cost 
could  exceed  $200  million.  Their  actual 
extent  cannot  be  known  imtil  the  waters 
have  returned  to  normal. 

Compounding  the  problems  I  have 
described,  including  the  fact  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  reports  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  rental  property  In  Fairbanks 
has  been  destroyed,  is  the  fact  that  the 
area  is  30  days  from  the  first  frosts  and 
60  days  from  hard  freezes.  The  time  in 
which  to  rebuild  is  brief. 

These  then  are  the  facts  available,  the 
problems  which  exist  and  which  must  be 
solved  as  soon  as  possible.  We  know 
enough  to  realize  that  the  impact  of  this 
disaster  to  the  economy  of  central  Alaska 
exceeds  that  of  the  1964  Good  Friday 
earthquake  in  south  central  Alaska  al- 
though the  dollar  damage  may  be  less. 

The  damage  is  greater  because  nearly 
an  entire  area  has  been  rendered  home- 
less. The  1964  earthquake  came  violently 
and  did  destroy  many  homes,  but  unlike 
the  flood  it  left  as  abruptly  as  it  began. 
Flood  waters  do  not  vanish.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fairbanks  area  their  damage  has 
been  heightened  because  the  city  is  sit- 
uated in  a  flat  area  and  the  Chena  River 
goes  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  When 
the  waters  rose,  they  had  but  one  place 
to  go— »cross  the  city.  The  town  of  Nen- 
ana on  the  Tanana  River  underwent  an 
identical  experience,  and  the  town  was 
evacuated. 

As  a  result,  we  have  an  enormous  "peo- 
ple problem"  which  includes  critical 
housing  and  feeding  needs.  Hinged  with 
these  dilemmas  are  the  dangers  of  epi- 
demics, contaminated  water  and  backed 
up  sewers.  Fairbanks  residents  have  a 
tight  schedule  ahead  within  which  to  re- 
move mud  and  silt,  repair  homes,  fur- 
naces, electrical  equipment,  sewers,  and 
the  like.  These  are  Immediate  needs. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  long-range 
needs,  including  urban  renewal  and  pos- 
sibly revised  city  planning  for  Fairbanks 
and  the  homeless  residents  of  Nenana 
and  Minto. 

I  have  outlined  the  problem  areas. 
Now  let  me  report  on  the  relief  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  State  and  Federal 
officials  since  the  floodwaters  began  to 
rise. 

state  officials,  headed  by  Gov.  Walter 
J.  Hickel.  have  surveyed  the  damaged 
areas.  Federal  officials  are  on  the  scene. 
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The  Alaska  congressional  delegation  . 
laet  yesterday  with  representatives  of 
t  he  Federal  agencies  concerned  whenever 
I,  major  natural  disaster  occvirs.  We 
]  earned,  ofBcially,  massive  Federal  relief 
1  leasures  were  ready  if  the  area  quali- 
]  led  as  a  natural  disaster  area.  The  Pres- 
;  dent's  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning, 
1  teaded  by  Gov.  Farris  Bryant,  was  co- 
ordinating the  program. 

For  example,  the  TJS.  Army  and  Air 
?'orce  personnel  were  busy  evacuating 
:  efugees.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers members  had  made  $100,000  and 
,00,000  sandbags  available  and  would 
(tirvey  the  damage  when  waters  receded, 
rhe  American  Red  Cross  was  already  in 
he  devastated  areas.  The  Department 
)f  Agriculture  had  made  available  do- 
lated  food.  The  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Alas- 
ca  Railroad  were  relaying  messages  and 
lad  surveyed  damage.  Railroad  service 
was  expected  to  be  restored  within  36 
twuTB  after  floodwaters  went  down.  The 
3mall  Business  Administration  was 
preparing  to  make  3-percent  loans  to 
replace  losses  incurred  in  almost  all  of 
the  private  sector.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Eloads  would  be  able  to  make  repairs 
to  public  highways.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
scribed programs  for  long-range  restora- 
tion which  might  help  the  stricken 
areas. 

This  morning  after  consultations  with 
his  representatives  and  after  receiving 
the  formal  request  for  Federal  assistance 
from  Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel  as  required  by 
law  the  President  issued  a  declaration  of 
major  natural  disaster  for  the  flooded 
areas.  President  Johnson  immediately 
made  available  $1  million  in  Federal 
fimds  for  emergency  disaster  relief  and 
recovery  measures. 

Concomitantly  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  declaration  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  announced  that  the 
city  of  Fairbanks  and  the  town  of 
Nenana  and  all  adjacent  areas  have  been 
declared  a  disaster  loan  area. 

The  Fairbanks  story  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  my  fellow 
Alaskans  who,  having  experienced  dis- 
aster, now  are  ready  to  rebuild.  This 
morning  I  talked  by  telephone  with 
Mayor  H.  A.  "Red"  Boucher  and  told 
him  that  President  Johnson  had  declared 
the  area  to  be  one  of  major  natural  dis- 
aster. The  mayor  expressed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  residents  of  Fairbanks  and 
then  summarized  their  feelings  as 
follows: 

Wbat  do  we  need?  We  need  the  tools  to 
rebuild.  We  don't  need  studies  and  we  don't 
need  visitors  right  now.  We  have  lots  of 
work  to  do,  and  we  don't  have  much  time 
before  the  freeze  sets  In. 

As  Edways,  whatever  the  disaster,  the 
spirit  of  Alaskans  is  imdaimted. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  confer- 
ence recently  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln,  at  which  rural 
young  people  from  35  countries  discussed 
world  problems  and  particularly  the 
world  food  problem. 

It  is  significant  that  this  meeting  was 


held  in  Nebraska,  in  the  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's principal  food-producing  region, 
capable  of  providing  the  daily  sustenance 
not  only  for  its  own  people  but  also  for 
people  far  beyond  its  borders. 

It  is  also  significant  that  these  young 
people  from  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  program,  including  rep- 
resentatives from  our  own  sponsoring 
4-H  families,  did  not  engage  in  bitter  ac- 
cusations such  as  we  hear  so  often  from 
international  bodies  but  rather  discussed 
with  calm  deliberation  and  keen  concern 
their  search  for  a  better  life  in  freedom 
and  security  for  young  people  every- 
where. 

And,  of  special  interest  to  the  Senate, 
the  good  bearing  and  good  work  of  these 
young  people  were  noted  in  a  speech 
made  before  the  group  by  Mrs.  Prances 
Humphrey  Howard,  the  sister  of  the 
Senate's  distinguished  Presiding  ofQcer, 
Vice  President  Humphrey. 

I,  for  one,  was  impressed  with  Mrs. 
Howard's  challenge  to  the  young  people 
from  foreign  countries  to  carry  back  to 
their  homelands  all  the  knowledge  they 
can  acquire  together  with  a  renewed  de- 
termination to  increase  and  improve 
their  food  production  in  order  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  their  own  people,  for 
we  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  we  try  or  how  much  we 
might  desire  to  do  so.  our  own  Nation  is 
not  large  or  rich  enough  to  feed  all  the 
hungry  people  in  the  world. 

Because  of  her  knowledge,  training, 
and  experience  in  this  field,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hereby  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Vice  President's 
sister  and  the  text  of  her  speech  to  the 
14th  annual  midpoint  conference  of  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  August  2, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey  Howard 
Prances  Humphrey  Howard  Is  a  career 
civil  servant  In  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  the  Department  of  State. 
She  Is  Chief  of  Liaison  to  Non-Qovermnental 
Organizations  and  Special  Project  Branch 
In  the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger.  She 
provides  continuing  liaison  with  the  U.S. 
Non-Governmental  Organizations  and 
through  them  works  with  the  many  Inter- 
national organizations  that  are  accredited 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies. 

For  the  past  five  years  she  hats  served  as 
Liaison  with  U.S.  Voluntary  Agencies  in 
Porelgn  Service  such  as  CARE,  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  the  American  Joint-Jewish 
Distribution  Committee,  Lutheran  World 
Services,  etc.  She  has  been  a  U.S.  represent- 
ative for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment as  well  as  a  participant  at  Inter- 
national conferences,  including  the  Pacific 
Conference  on  Urban  Growth  at  Hawaii, 
1967;  the  United  Nation's  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  Seminar  on  "Young  World 
Pood  and  Development"  at  Des  Moines,  1967; 
the  Fifth  Pan-American  Conference  of  Social 
Welfare  at  Lima,  Peru,  1965;  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Athens, 
Greece,  1964;  and  the  Asian  Seminar  on  The 
Role  of  Asian  Women  In  Economic  and  So- 
cial Development  at  Manila,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 1963.  Because  of  Mrs.  Howard's  special 
interest  In  the  Inter-American  Commission 
of  Women  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies   in 


Latin  America,  she  has  been  appointed  to  the 
International  Advisory  Council  of  the  Sixth 
Pan  American  Conference  and  Congress  of 
Social  Welfare  to  be  held  In  Venezuela,  March 
1968. 

During  World  War  II,  Mrs.  Howard  served 
under  Eleanor  Roosevelt  In  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  Defense.  She  has  also  served  as. 
consultant  to  the  National  Conference  of  the 
US.  National  Commission  of  UNESCO  in 
1955,  and  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Foreign  Aspects  of  U.S.  National  Security  in 
1958.  In  1957,  she  organized  the  first  United 
Nations  Association's  People-to-People  tour 
to  Europe.  In  1958,  as  Director  of  the  AAUN 
in  Maryland,  she  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  East  and  West 
Germany. 

A  native  of  South  Dakota,  she  holds  a 
Master's  Degree  In  Sociology  from  George 
Washington  University  In  Washington,  D.C., 
and  has  done  advanced  work  In  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
She  now  serves  on  a  part-time  basis  on  the 
faculty  of  Maryland  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  teaching  seminars  In 
International  Community  Development.  In 
1962-63,  as  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Fac- 
ulty, she  taught  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Social  Work.  In  March 
1966,  Lane  OoUege,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  be- 
stowed upwn  Mrs.  Howard  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

In  1960,  she  received  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  National  Business 
Week  Award  for  her  outstanding  profes- 
sional achievements  and  community  service. 

Mrs.  Howard  lives  in  North  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  She  is 
the  mother  of  two,  William,  21,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Anne,  18, 
now  attending  Boston  University. 

The  Challenge  of  Yotjth  in  the  War  on 

Hunger 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey  Howard, 

chief,    special    projects    and    organization 

liaison  branch,  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger 

Agency  for  International  Development) 

I  am  delighted  and  deeply  honored  to  ad- 
dress the  14th  Annual  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  Mld-Polnt  Conference. 

In  a  sense,  what  we  have  here  today  Is  a 
miniature  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
But,  In  my  opinion,  that  august  Interna- 
tional body  could  profit  much  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  IFYE  exchanges  from  some  35 
countries  participating  In  this  Conference. 
Mercifully  absent  from  our  midst  are  the 
discordant  notes  and  noisy  propaganda  dia- 
tribes often  accompanying  the  deliberations 
In  the  United  Nations. 

The  young  men  and  women  taking  part  in 
this  Conference  are  motivated  by  the  noblest 
alms  and  ideals  that  ever  Inspired  man  on 
this  planet — the  aims  and  Ideals  of  common 
concern  for  achieving  progress  and  a  better 
life  In  freedom  and  security. 

I  understand,  each  and  everyone  of  you 
has  now  spent  about  three  months  living 
and  working  with  rural  families  in  the 
United  States  and  now  you  are  about  to  go 
to  a  second  state  In  another  region  of  the 
United  States. 

In  each  state  you  will  have  lived  with  four 
to  six  host  families.  At  the  same  time  some 
90  American  delegates  from  33  states  are 
now  visiting  35  countries.  They,  as  well  as 
you,  are  sharing  Ideas  for  a  better  agricul- 
tural and  home  life — working,  living,  teach- 
ing and  playing  beside  their  hosts. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
was  one  of  the  early  International  rural 
youth  exchanges.  It  was,  therefore,  appropri- 
ate that  experience  from  this  program  should 
be  Incorporated  into  the  Peace  Corps.  Since 
1948,  more  than  4,000  young  people  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
and  70  cooperating  host  countries. 

Thus,  more  than  33.000  host  families  In 
the  United  States  and  the  cooperating  coun- 
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tries  have  gained  a  greater  understanding  of 
others  through  their  hospitality  to  IFYE's 
sjxd  other  4-H  visitors. 

More  than  ever  before  we  now  realize  that 
peace  and  cooperation  for  the  common  good 
demand  understanding.  A  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  aspirations,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  traditions  and  prides  of  other  peo- 
ples and  nations  Is  essential  to  the  promotion 
of  mutual  prosperity  and  peace. 

In  a  climate  of  understanding,  the  broad 
cooperation  which  is  essential  for  the  ma- 
terial, social,  and  intellectual  progress  of 
peoples  develops  naturally.  Without  this  un- 
derstanding. It  is  difficult  to  achieve  any  real 
cooperation. 

And  I  know  of  no  better  single  method  of 
reaching  mutual  understanding  than  by 
multiplying  our  international  contacts 
through  people-to-people  diplomacy. 

We  need  more  Individual  diplomats  from 
Main  Street,  from  our  farms,  schools,  labora- 
tories— from  every  walk  of  life.  People-to- 
people  diplomacy  means  thousands  of  part- 
time  ambassadors — all  working  for  better  re- 
lationships among  all  peoples. 

Our  nation  as  well  as  free  peoples  every- 
where owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  State 
Land-Grant  Universities;  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  to  the 
National  4-H  Club  Foundation  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  who  are  conducting  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  also  deeply  Indebted  to  the  civic 
and  internatlonal-mlnded  business  and  In- 
dustrlEil  firms,  foundations  and  Individuals 
helping  finance  IFYE. 

Every  passing  da"  brings  new  reminders  of 
a  closer  relationship  among  the  peoples  of  all 
nations.  As  the  world  moves  through  ten- 
sions and  crises,  the  Importance  of  our  Inter- 
dependence is  strikingly  being  driven  home. 
John  Donne  vsrrote  his  "Devotions"  almost 
400  years  ago.  But  his  words  become  Increas- 
ingly relevant  to  each  succeeding  generation: 
"No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself"  he 
wrote.  "Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  Conti- 
nent .  .  .  Any  man's  death  diminishes  me, 
because  I  am  Involved  In  Mankind:  And 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

We  are  all  Involved  in  affairs  extending  far 
beyond  our  borders.  Our  Involvement  Is  in- 
ternational. We  have  come  to  learn  that  In 
our  ever-shrinking  world — a  world  of  elec- 
tronic communication  and  swlfter-than- 
BOund  filght — the  aspirations  of  the  slimi 
dweller  In  India  or  the  farmer  on  the  rice 
fields  of  Vietnam  are  as  important  as  ours 
and  their  just  aspirations  for  a  decent  life 
cannot  be  ignored. 

We  are  Involved  In  the  awakening  of  hope 
and  the  emergence  of  unrest  among  disad- 
vantaged people  and  nations  around  the 
world,  asking  for  a  better  break. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  re- 
cently pointed  out  the  relationship  between 
the  living  standards  In  various  countries  and 
the  Incidence  of  social  unrest  and  violent 
political  upheaval.  He  concluded  that  "Se- 
curity Is  development." 

Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  Orville  Freeman, 
on  the  other  hand,  last  month  wrote  that 
he  would  like  to  narrow  that  statement  a  bit 
and  say,  "Security  is  food."  Without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, Secretary  Freeman  added,  "the  pros- 
pects for  economic  and  political  stability  are 
not  good." 

The  world  no  longer  accepts  the  great 
disparity  in  living  standards  now  prevailing 
around  the  world.  We  know  that  a  world  of 
independent  nations  able  to  secure  a  decent 
measure  of  economic  and  social  progress  for 
their  people  Is  the  kind  of  world  In  which 
our  own  freedom  and  hopes  are  safest. 

We  seek  to  create  that  kind  of  world 
through  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 
These  programs  are  major  weapons  in  the 
Free  World's  war  against  the  most  immediate 


enemies  of  its  less-developed  partners:  pov- 
*rty,  hunger,  ignorance  and  disease. 

These  programs,  in  the  words  of  President 
Johnson,  "help  give  the  people  of  the  less- 
developed  world  the  food,  the  health,  the 
skills  and  education — and  the  strength — to 
lead  their  nations  to  self-sufficient  lives  of 
plenty  and  freedom." 

An  Important  point  to  be  made  about 
American  foreign  aid  Is  that  Its  major  con- 
cern must  be  people.  Our  aid  cannot  be  con- 
cerned simply  with  dollars  or  plants  or  facili- 
ties. 

Our  own  experience  In  America  demon- 
strates that  the  vital  Ingredient  of  progress 
is  people  who  are  educated  and  healthy,  peo- 
ple who  have  enough  of  the  right  food  to  eat, 
people  who  look  to  the  future  with  hope. 

Arlstldes,  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
wrote  in  600  B.C.:  "Not  houses  fully  roofed, 
or  the  stones  of  walls  well  btiilt,  nay,  nor 
canals  and  dockyards,  make  the  city,  but  men 
able  to  use  their  opportunity." 

Today,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  clearly  recognize 
that  economic  development  goes  hand-ln- 
hand  with  social  development,  human  devel- 
opment. 

More  and  more,  our  attention  is  directed 
toward  training  the  younger  members  of  o\ir 
societies.  In  most  developing  countries,  more 
than  half  of  the  population  is  under  20  years 
of  age.  In  developed  countries  these  sta- 
tistics are  even  more  dramatic.  Within  two 
to  three  years,  the  United  States  will  be  the 
youngest  country  in  the  world,  with  the 
average  age  to  be  25  years  or  lower. 

The  youth  of  today  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  And  the  years  of  the  future  will 
be  based  on  today  and  tomorrow.  In  other 
words,  we  and  our  immediate  future  will  be 
the  foundation  of  the  years  to  come.  In  the 
same  sense  today  and  tomorrow  are  based 
on  yesterday. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Grant  Shrum,  the 
able  and  personable  Director  of  the  National 
4-H  Foundation.  He  said:  "In  the  lesser  de- 
veloi>ed  countries,  youth  can  learn  to  be  bet- 
ter farmers  and  better  homemakers;  they  can 
demonstate  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology; they  can  be  a  part  of  not  jxist  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  home  science, 
but  of  the  total  development  of  whole  so- 
cieties." 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  scrapping  the  past 
In  hopes  of  creating  some  kinds  of  Utopia 
for  the  future.  Past  generations  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  societies.  We,  therefore, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  present  and  past 
generations.  Your  fathers  and  mothers  and 
your  teachers  of  the  present  and  the  past 
deserve  much  credit  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. But  improvements  can  and  must  be 
effected  and  that  Is  where  you  come  in.  The 
young  people  of  today  must  train  and  equip 
themselves  for  the  great  tasks  awaiting  them 
in  the  immediate  future. 

These  are  perlloxis  times,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  such  times  pull  us  down  qr  make 
us  lose  our  goals.  We  must  simply  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  other  people  pull  them- 
selves up.  This  requires  preparing  yourself 
for  the  job  ahead. 

Ours  Is  a  faster  moving,  more  scientific, 
more  worldwide  and  space  minded  age.  It  is 
demanding  much  of  you  In  study,  in  prep- 
aration. Those  of  you  who  still  live  on  the 
farm  are  no  longer  the  simple,  plain  boys  and 
girls  people  used  to  write  about.  You  and 
your  city  cousins  are  on  an  equal  footing 
and  are  together  preparing  for  a  better  world 
In  which  to  live. 

Above  all,  do  not  follow  the  example  of 
some  members  of  the  farm  youth  of  the  past 
who  moved  to  the  c'ty.  The  tendency  of  the 
better- educated  to  leave  rural  areas  Is  Indeed 
a  serious  threat  to  plans  for  raising  agri- 
cultural productivity.  Your  respective  coun- 
tries will  need  you  to  stay  In  farming  and 
to  apply  or  teach  the  methods  you  are  learn- 
ing here  and  elsewhere. 
Producing  food  through  Improved  methods 


of  farming  is  a  vitally  Important  occupation. 
It  is  a  noble  occupation.  And  in  today's  War 
on  Hunger  It  becomes  a  matter  of  highest 
priority  to  produce  more  food.  As  our  Vice 
President  put  it,  "Food  is  life.  Pood  la  wealth. 
Food  is  power,  because  a  nation  without  food 
is  powerless." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  recently  told  a 
group  of  agricultiural  leaders  in  Washington 
that  today  there  are  two  overriding  problem* 
facing  the  world.  One  is  to  keep  the  beast  of 
nuclear  power  in  its  cage.  The  other  Ls  to 
keep  the  beast  of  hunger  away  from  the 
door  of  families  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  beast  of  hunger. 
That's  where  you  and  I  have  direct  respon- 
sibility. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  on 
January  10.  1967,  President  Johnson  stated 
the  problem  in  these  words:  "Next  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  the  really  great  challenge 
to  the  human  family  is  the  race  between 
food  supply  and  population  Increase.  That 
race  tonight  is  being  lost." 

The  stark  fact  facing  humanity  Is  that  the 
world  is  running  out  of  food. 

That  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  of  death.  Ten 
thousand  children  died  today  of  malnutri- 
tion. Tomorrow.  10.000  more  will  die.  And 
so  through  every  day  of  this  year  1967. 

Hunger  is  not  an  occasional  visitor  but  a 
constant  companion  to  half  of  mankind. 
Half  a  billion  hxunans  suffer  from  too  little 
food.  Another  billion  lead  brief  half-lives 
because  their  diets  lack  proper  proportions 
of  protein,  minerals,  or  vitamins. 

We  worry  about  our  waistlines.  These 
starving  hximans  worry  about  survival.  While 
we  dither  about  considering  a  calorie  cut- 
down  for  ourselves,  three  out  of  four  people 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  lack  sufficient  calo- 
ries daily  to  keep  going.  Unquestionably, 
hunger  is  the  chief  killer  of  man. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  hunger  is  the  most 
painful  fact  of  life  for  these  multitudes,  let 
him  experiment  with  a  daily  diet  of  a  small 
bowl  of  rice  or  a  crust  of  bread. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  population  is  out- 
stripping food  supplies.  We  are  producing 
people  faster  than  we  can  feed  them,  just  as 
the  English  economic  philosopher  Thomas 
Malthus  predicted  in  1798,  that  we  would. 
Unless  trends  now  gathering  force  are 
checked,  the  Malthuslan  nightmare  will  be- 
come a  reality. 

The  fact  is  that  food  production  is  Increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  one  percent  annually,  while 
population  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  two  per- 
cent. The  situation  now  is:  A  million  new 
mouths  a  week  and  no  more  food  to  feed 
them.  And  the  situation  will  worsen. 

Unless  something  is  done  now,  the  world's 
population  will  double  by  the  end  of  this 
centurj'— rising  from  three  billion  people  to 
more  than  six  biUlon.  When  we  consider  that 
it  took  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  1967 
to  reach  a  world  population  of  three  billion 
.  .  .  and  will  take  only  33  more  years  to  add 
the  second  three  billion  .  .  .  this  projection 
becomes  both  awesome  and  threatening. 

And  the  most  rapid  gains  In  population  are 
taking  place  in  those  lands  least  able  to  cope 
with  them. 

From  net  grain  exporters  a  generation  ago, 
the  developing  nations  have  now  become  im- 
porters of  more  than  30  million  tons  of  grain 
a  year  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  feed  a 
populace  that  can  no  longer  be  sustained 
by  the  primitive  tillage  of  their  own  soils. 

The  developing  countries  must  look  to  ris- 
ing per-acre  yields  for  most  of  the  additions 
to  their  food  supply.  They  must  generate  a 
yield  take-off — a  sustained  rise  In  yield  per 
acre. 

The  ability  to  generate  a  trend  of  rapidly 
rising  yields,  however,  has  been  confined 
largely  to  the  more  advanced  cour.trles.  Over 
the  pact  quarter  century,  all  the  Inoreese  In 
food  output  in  both  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  came  from  raising  yield  per 
acre.  Yield  per  acre  In  North  America,  the 
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,.  advanced  region.  Increased  109  percent; 

Asia,  the  lea*t  advanced  region.  It  In- 
sed  only  seven  percent,  and  for  the  entire 
■developed  world.  It  rose  only  eight  per- 


«early  one-fllth  of  the  United  States' 
■wl  eat  crop  was  shipped  to  India  to  stave  o£f 
la  nine  in  1968.  Tet  the  quantity  of  grain 
■h  pped  In  1966 — so  huge  that  it  had  to  be 
Bb  Ipped  In  the  largest  flotilla  assembled  since 
j>  Day — ^wae  8*111  not  enough  to  maintain 
In  Has  food  consumption  levels  of  the  early 
19  JO'S. 

[f  nothing  is  done  to  alter  present  trends. 
If  aothlng  Is  done  to  slow  populaUon  growth 
ai  d  accelerate  food  production,  the  outlook 
fo-  the  future  la  a  grim  outlook.  Indeed.  If 
tt  e  world  p\irsue8  Its  present  course;  If  pop- 
ul  itlon  expansion  Is  not  controlled  and  food 
pi  oductlon  greatly  Increased,  the  world  will 
b<  a  grim,  sullen,  hate-fllled  planet  tottering 
oi  I  the  brink  of  self-destruction. 

What  then  are  the  battle  plans  for  victory 
lE  a  world  war  on  hunger?  What  are  our 
sc  urces  of  strength  and  weakness?  In  what 
c<  mblnation  do  we  use  our  weapons? 

We  know  that  the  only  acceptable  method 
o:  controlling  population  growth  la  reducing 
b  rth  rates.  We  also  know  that  science  has 
p  ovlded  the  means  to  reduce  birth  rates. 
T  le  challenge  now  is  to  clear  the  cultural. 
el  hnlc,  religious  and  educational  barriers. 

Those  among  you  who  come  from  coun- 
t  les  where  the  fertility  of  people  Is  out- 
s  ripping  fertility  of  the  soil  can  well  take 
V  p  this  challenge  and  do  everything  you 
c  A  In  informing  and  urging  the  people  and 
t  le  authorities  in  your  own  areas  to  take 
t  le  right  measures  and  carry  out  family 
I  lannlng  before  disaster  overtakes  and  en- 
gulfs us  all. 

A  very  encouraging  beginning  has  already 
t  een  made.  Family  planning  efforts  are  be- 
1  ig  organized  In  a  number  of  crowded  na- 
t  ons.  Japan,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  for 
«  (ample,  have  achieved  a  reduction  in  birth 
1  ates  since  Inaugurating  family  planning 
I  rograms  in  recent  years. 

The  examples  of  these  countries  now  point 
1  be  way.  They  have  demonstrated  that  it 
<  an  be  done.  They  have  shown  that  the  right 
I  pproach  and  the  right  measures  can  hn- 
]  irove  significantly  the  food/population 
1  lalance. 

The  technical  skills  of  the  more  advanced 
(  ountrles  will,  of  course,  help  produce  more 
;  ood.   Our   own   agricultural   history   shows 
■  ?hat  can  be  done.  A  century  ago,  one  Amer- 
can  farm  worker  met  the  food   and  fiber 
leeds  of  himself  and  five  others.  Today,  he 
)rovide8  for  37.  One  hour's  farm  labor  to- 
lay  produces  five  times  more  than  It  did 
orty  years  ago. 

What  has  been  done  In  the  United  States, 
^•an  be  done  la  the  developing  countries, 
rhe  awakening  peoples  of  the  developing 
jountrles  could  make  great  progress  by  using 
setter  fertilizer  and  tUlage  methods  through 
the  control  of  pests  and  doing  the  self-help 
things  progressing  nations  have  to  do. 
Science  and  research  have  served  our  country 
well  and  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
can  be  shared  with  all  nations.  Research 
costing  nearly  $900  million  last  year  and 
embracing  nearly  50,00"  projects  made  pos- 
sible new  progress  In  pest  control,  nutrition, 
greater  yield  'rom  acreage,  new  foods. 

An  entire  lecture  co\ild  be  devoted  to  the 
bresJcthroughs  in  creating  new  sources  of 
food — food  extracted  from  a  combination 
of  crude  oil,  bacteria,  yeasts,  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  water.  Now  the  new  high 
lysine  corn  is  no*  only  an  important  source 
of  protein  In  Itself,  but  also  promises  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  co«t  of  pro- 
ducing animal  products.  Pigs  gain  weight 
fifty  percent  faster  on  high  lysme  com. 

Science  la  now  tapping  every  possible  food 
resource  the  sea  has  to  offer.  Fin  and  shell- 
flah  win  be  cultivated  and  harvested  and 


seaweed  and  algae  will  be  converted  Into 
nutritious  food  substances. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  Government 
announced  It  will  locate  In  the  Pacific  north- 
west the  nation's  first  pilot  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  fish  flour.  This  Is  a  high  pro- 
tein concentrate  that  has  been  described  as 
one  possible  answer  to  helping  feed  under- 
nourished millions. 

Some  of  our  country's  leading  food  proc- 
essors are  making  what  they  call  "meatless 
meats"  of  spun  soy  protein  fibejB  that  re- 
semble chicken,  beef,  ham,  and  other  meats. 
"Imitation  milk"  made  of  vegetable  fats 
already  is  on  the  market. 

Such  developments  and  others  can  lead  us 
to  hope  that  man  may  yet  be  able  to  stave 
off  the  Impending  calamity  of  world  hunger. 
The  United  States  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
leaders  In  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of 
up  to  $7.4  billion  over  the  next  two  years  in 
launching  a  world  war  on  hunger. 

The  funds  voted  by  Congress  will  mobilize 
greater  U.S.  technology  and  resources  by 
transferring  American  farming  techniques 
and  equipment  to  the  developing  countries, 
constructing  fertilizer  and  pesticide  chemical 
plants;  establishing  more  extension  services, 
and  financing  research  for  better  and  nutri- 
tious crops. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  attached  to 
this  effort.  President  Johnson  four  months 
ago  created  a  new  central  office  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  devoted  to  the  War  on 
Hunger.  The  office  is  headed  by  a  very  able 
government  official,  Herbert  J.  Waters. 

Today,  1300  A.IX). -financed  agricultural  ex- 
perts are  working  overseas;  2,000  foreign  agri- 
cultural professionals  are  studying  in  the 
country  under  A.I.D.  auspices.  We  are  thTis 
helping  train  the  leaders  the  developing 
countries  send  to  us,  and  we  are  sending 
our  experienced  agents  and  speclallEts  along 
with  AJt.D.  funds  to  help  developing  countries 
apply  our  successful  experience  to  their  own 
fields  and  cultures  and  local  situations. 

Even  in  war-stricken  South  Vietnam,  we 
are  helping  Its  people  open  up  a  second  front 
on  agricultural  production.  Some  of  our  best 
young  Extension  agents — some  former  4- 
H'ers — have  Joined  with  other  specialists  to 
help  Increase  food  production  there.  The 
better  Uvlng  and  stronger  national  economy 
that  goes  along  with  It  will  help  win  the  war 
and  the  peace. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the 
developing  countries  need. 

They  need  Increased  quantities  of  fertiliz- 
er and  other  farm  chemicals,  Improved 
varieties  of  seeds,  increased  availability  of 
water,  added  credit,  Improved  marketing 
facilities  and  expanded  education.  And  what 
makes  progress  so  difficult  is  that  most  of 
these  must  be  brought  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place. 

I  have  mentioned  the  problem  of  generat- 
ing the  yield  takeoff.  And  the  big  question 
is:  What  is  needed  for  a  yield  takeoff? 

One  factor  facilitating  a  yield-per-acre 
takeoff  is  a  reasonably  high  level  of  literacy. 
A  trend  of  rapidly  rising  yields  implies  the 
continuous  movement  of  new  ideas  and 
techniques  from  the  research  plot  to  the 
farmer,  and  this  is  much  easier  in  a  literate 
society. 

A.IJJ.  projects  are  helping  to  irrigate  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  India,  a  half  million 
acres  in  Pakistan,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
or  more  each  in  Korea,  Afghanistan,  Ecua- 
dor, Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 

What  other  weapons  can  we  muster  in  the 
War  on  Hunger?  We  have  the  "conventional" 
weapons,  of  course,  the  food  products  of  omx 
own  and  other  advanced  agricultural  na- 
tions. The  new  Pood-for-Freedom  program 
will  Increase  food  aid  shipments  to  fill  the 
food  gap  while  local  output  Is  being  In- 
creased. 
With  these  food  products  we  can  buy  time 


and  prevent  the  threat  of  famine  while 
modern  agricultural  techniques  are  being 
exported  to  developing  countries.  Part  of  the 
currency  generated  under  food  sales  Is  re- 
Invested  in  country  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  food  processing  industries.  The 
food  supplied  In  many  cases  is  used  as  wages 
in  rural  development  programs. 

As  for  the  problem  of  population  control, 
assistance  Is  now  offered  under  a  new  policy 
permitting  United  States  funds  to  be  spent 
for  contraceptive  material  when  It  Is  re- 
quested for  voliintary  family-planning  pro- 
grams. Requesting  coxmtries,  too  poor  to  buy 
contraceptive  pills  on  the  world  market,  will 
get  foreign-aid  funds  to  buy  American  made 
pills  or  ingredients  for  making  their  own. 
We  trust  that  common  sense  will  prevail 
and  the  world  vrtll  finally  find  It  possible 
to  cope  with  the  human  tidal  wave  which 
has  been  washing  away  the  benefits  of  mil- 
lions of  man-years  of  effort  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  aid. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  am  confident  that  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  population  will  have 
found  its  level  and  food  production  aided  by 
new  technologies  may  prove  to  be  adequate, 
if  we  act  now  with  drastic  urgency.  We  must 
continue  to  strive  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually to  wipe  out  the  specter  of  hunger. 

Now,  what  can  you — young  men  and 
v.-omen — contribute  to  this  world  effort  to 
free  the  human  spirit  from  hunger? 

You  can  help  by  keeping  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  and  by  absorbing  as  much  know- 
how  as  possible  from  personal  observation 
of  methods  and  techniques  in  our  rurol 
areas; 

By  learning  the  techniques  of  effective 
communication  of  what  you  have  learned  to 
your  own  people  when  you  return; 

By  helping  dissipate  any  remaining  sus- 
picion toward  innovation  and  foreign  Ideac; 
By  Impressing  on  the  people  of  your  area 
the  importance  of  adopting  new  and  better 
methods  of  cultivation  In  order  to  Increase 
the  yield  per  acre; 

By  helping  organize  various  small-scale 
community  development  projects; 

By  working  with  other  young  people  of 
your  communities  to  Improve  environment, 
develop  leadership  skills  and  relate  educa- 
tion to  dally  life  skills; 

By  imparting  to  others  what  you  have 
learned  on  food  selection  based  on  nutri- 
tional principles; 

By  helping  young  people  learn  about  con- 
servation and  participating  in  erosion-con- 
trol practices; 

By  helping  establish  and  supervise  tree- 
planting  programs; 

By  urging  youth  to  improve  their  food  sup- 
ply through  vegetable  garden  programs; 

By  helping  organize  rural  youth  clubs, 
modeled  after  the  4-H  Clubs  In  the  United 
States,  providing  each  of  their  members  the 
experience  and  responsibility  for  selecting 
and  managing  his  own  crop,  livestock,  or 
home  improvement  project. 

By  doing  all  these  things  and  more  in  your 
respective  communities,  you  will  be  helping 
the  rural  youths  to  meet  the,  challenges  of 
our  century  and  to  find  their  rightful  place 
in  the  sun. 

Moreover,  you  will  be  helping  win  the  Vv".t>- 
on  Hunger  and  build  a  better  world  before 
the  end  oX  this  century.  This  Is  the  challenge 
of  youth  today.  Go  forward  with  renewed  de- 
termination to  set  new  goals  for  your  re- 
spective nations,  in  an  ever  growing  anJ 
changing  world. 

I  thank  you,  you  have  been  a  wondc:f^;l 
audience. 


August  17,  1967 
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REV.  JOHN  COURTNEY  MURRAY,  S.J. 
Ml-.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  yesterday  of  John  Courtney  Mur- 
ray ends  the  work  of  one  who  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  under- 


standing of  human  rights  and  of  one  who 
worlced  actively  to  secure  the  respect  of 
these  rights  for  every  person. 

John  Courtney  Murray,  a  theology 
professor,  was  concerned  with  the  real 
and  serious  problems  of  our  times.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  extensively  on  the  moral 
basis  for  religious  liberty  and  Interracial 
justice;  in  recent  years  he  was  also  a 
leader  in  ecumenical  thought  and  activi- 
ties. "The  Eteclaration  on  Religious  Lib- 
erty of  Vatican  II,"  affirming  the  ethical 
doctrine  of  religious  freedom  as  a  human 
right  both  personal  and  collective,  re- 
flected his  scholarship,  judgment,  and 
influence.  He  was  a  theologian — of  the 
marketplace— as  well  as  in  retreat  and 
academic  halls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  on  Father  Murray,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  17,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Aug.  17,  1967] 
Rev.  John  Courtney  Murbat,  63,  Leading 
Jesuit  Theologian,  Dies — Active  in  Race 
Relations    and    Ecumenical    Projects — 
Woodstock  Professor 
The    Rev.    John    Courtney    Murray,    the 
prominent  Jesuit  theologian  who  was  head 
of  the  John  LaFarge  Institute,  a  Jesuit  orga- 
nization active  In  ecumenical  activities  and 
race   relations  died  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  age  of  63. 

Father  Murray,  a  professor  of  theology  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Woodstock 
College  In  Maryland,  was  apparently  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack  while  riding  a  cab  from 
the  home  of  his  sister.  In  Queens,  to  Man- 
hattan. 

The  driver  of  the  cab  took  him  to  White- 
stone  General  Hospital,  where  the  priest  was 
pronounced  dead  on  arrival.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Queens  General  Hospital  where  an 
autopsy  was  to  be  performed  to  determine 
the  exact  cause  of  death. 

Father  Murray,  who  was  an  editor  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,  a  Jesuit  publication  Issued 
from  Woodstock,  suffered  a  serious  heart 
attack  more  than  two  years  ago,  according 
to  friends 

Father  Murray,  native  of  New  York  City, 
went  to  parochial  schools.  He  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Boston  College 
in  1926  and  a  Master  of  Arts  there  the  next 
year.  After  being  ordained  a  priest  in  1933, 
he  studied  at  the  Gregorian  University  In 
Rom^'&nd  at  Woodstock  College. 
held  honorary  degrees 
Father  Murray,  who  Joined  the  faculty 
at  Woodstock  in  1936,  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books.  Including  "We  Hold  These 
Truths,"  "Problem  of  God,"  and  "Yesterday 
and  Today."  He  held  honorary  degrees  from 
Notre  Dame,  Harvard,  Georgetown,  LaSalle, 
and  St.  Louis  Universities. 

In  recent  years,  as  head  of  the  LaFarge  In- 
stitute, 106  West  56th  Street,  Father  Murray 
had  become  deeply  involved  in  the  dialogue 
over  Negro  rights  and  aspirations  In  America. 
In  the  spirit  of  ecumenlcism  following  Vati- 
can II,  he  addressed  his  energies  to  the  dia- 
logue between  Christians  and  Marxists. 

Last  December,  the  Jesuit  priest,  some- 
times a  storm  center  in  his  own  church  be- 
cause of  his  liberal  beliefs,  said  that  the 
Christian-Marxist  dialogue  was  "a  very 
tricky,  but  very  necessary  thing." 

"We  have  to  listen  to  the  Marxist  critique 
of  religion,"  Father  Murray  said.  "We  can 
learn  much  about  our  faith."  He  compared 
the  dialogue  with  Marxists  to  the  earlier 
development  of  Protestant-Catholic  dia- 
logues. 


"You  don't  inquire  at  the  outset  how  it 
will  turn  out,"  he  said.  "Rather,  you  commit 
yourself  to  a  learning  process  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  may  wind  up  against  a  wall." 

Father  Murray's  lifelong  study  was  the 
Interaction  of  his  native  America  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  caused  some  of  his  critics 
in  his  church  to  complain  that  the  tall, 
scholarly  Jesuit  was  more  American  than 
Catholic.  It  was  a  point  Father  Murray  did 
not  argue. 

It  was  his  view  that  Catholics  could  make 
a  major  contribution  to  an  American  society 
in  spiritual  crisis,  and  once,  in  terms  that 
may  have  been  startling  to  non-Cathol!cs, 
observed  that  "the  question  is  not  whether 
Catholicism  is  safe  for  democracy,  but 
whether  democracy  is  safe  for  Catholicism." 


NEW  UNDERSTANDING  ACCOM- 
PLISHED BETWEEN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  THE  CHANCELLOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— 

If  President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Kie- 
singer  succeeded  only  in  Improving  methods 
for  consultation,  the  West  German  leader's 
visit  to  Washington  will  have  been  worth- 
while. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  an  edito- 
rial in  Thursday  morning's  New  York 
Times — and  I  tiunk  we  can  say  that  the 
evidence  points  to  a  successful  meeting. 
President  Johnson's  face-to-face  talks 
with  heads  of  state  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  have  become  legendary.  In- 
deed, those  talks  go  far  beyond  heads  of 
state.  Even  when  newly  arrived  ambas- 
sadors come  to  the  White  House  to  pre- 
sent their  credentials,  the  President  In- 
variably uses  the  occasion  to  take  the 
ambassador  aside  for  a  frank  and  open 
talk.  What  used  to  be  a  mere  ceremonial 
formality  has  become,  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
hands,  a  valuable  diplomatic  tool. 

The  President  Is  a  skilled  negotiator. 
He  is  firm  In  his  own  position,  but  he  al- 
ways makes  the  extra  effort  to  under- 
stand the  other  person's  point  of  view. 
I  am  certain  that  this  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  Kiesinger  talks.  Their  joint  com- 
munique Indicates  that  both  nations  are 
determined  to  do  all  that  Is  possible  to 
build  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  com- 
munity of  nations. 

No  miracles  were  accomplished.  But  a 
basis  for  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect— begun  when  these  two  world  lead- 
ers met  In  Germany  earlier  this  year — 
was  strengthened  and  expanded.  And 
that  In  Itself  Is  cause  for  hope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17,  1967] 
The  Kiesinger  Visit 
If  President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Kie- 
singer succeeded  only  in  improving  methods 
for  consultation,  the  West  German  leader's 
visit  to  Washington  will  have  been  worth 
while.  No  miracles  had  been  expected;  In- 
deed, many  Germans  feared  that  the  two- 
day  encounter  might  worsen  Bonn-Washing- 
ton relations. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  did  not  happen 
despite  frank  exchanges  on  the  usual  delicate 
issues:  Troop  levels  and  support  costs  in 
Germany,  and  Bonn's  attitude  toward  a  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty.  No  final  deci- 


sions could  have  been  taken  on  these  mat- 
ters at  this  meeting  in  any  case,  and  each 
leader  must  now  understand  better  the 
other's  political  problems. 

On  troops,  each  side  had  presented  the 
other  in  advance  with  a  fait  accompli  and 
any  change  in  either's  position  was  bound 
to  be  minor.  Bonn  agreed  reluctantly  in  May 
that  the  United  States  could  withdraw  35.000 
of  its  troops  in  Germany.  Bonn  then  as- 
tonished Washington  by  deciding  abruptly 
last  month  to  cut  its  own  defense  budget  by 
$2.3  billion  over  four  years. 

Bonn  now  says  tliis  will  not  mean  a  re- 
duction of  60.000  in  the  Bundeswehr.  as  De- 
fense Minister  SchrSder  had  forecast.  But 
even  cuts  of  15.000  to  20.000,  though  but- 
tressed by  an  expanded  reserve,  will  we.iken 
Bonn's  contribution  to  NATO. 

President  Johnson's  assertion  that  both 
countries  are  anxious  to  maintam  their 
troop  commitments  and  the  communique 
pledge,  to  bolster  NATO  mvist  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  these  anticipated  reduction.*;. 
Botla  men,  in  fact,  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
hold  the  line  against  further  troop  cuts. 

The  main  trouble  between  Bonn  and 
W.tshington  has  been  faulty  communication 
and  inadequate  consultation.  Each  side  has  a 
legitimate  complaint  against  the  other.  It 
will  be  enough  for  this  first  Washington 
meeting  if  President  and  Chancellor  have 
built  the  mutual  trust  and  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  overcoming  this  difficulty  be- 
tween allies. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  CARDINALS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
baseball  team  is  Interesting  all  America 
and  delighting  all  their  fans  around  the 
country.  It  is  a  great  ball  team. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  their  current 
sensational  success  is  well  expressed  in 
the  attached  outstanding  column  by  Bob 
Burnes.  It  shows  perhaps  more  than 
anything  I  have  read  to  date  what  a 
superb  club  those  former  roommates, 
when  they  were  players,  Stan  Musial  and 
Red  Schoendienst,  have  put  together. 

This  story  by  Bob  Burnes  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  one  of  our  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  whose 
father  years  ago  played  ball  in  the  Cardi- 
nal organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
article  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Winning  Cardinal  Formula 
(By  Robert  L.  Burnes) 

The  story  of  the  Cardinals"  success  in  this 
happy  year  has  been  one  of  beating  down 
each  opponent  as  that  club  challenges,  of 
keeping  constant  pressure  on  the  other  team 
and  having  everybody  on  the  Red  Bird  squad 
make  a  contribution  to  the  cause. 

Some  of  them,  like  regulars,  Cepeda.  Javier, 
Maxvill,  Shannon,  Brock,  Maris,  Flood  and 
McCarver,  make  their  contributions  regularly, 
almost  every  day.  But  when  help  has  been 
needed  from  other  sources,  it  has  been 
produced. 

It  was  Jack  Lamabe's  night  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Cardinal  cause 
Saturday  evening  and  he  came  through  like 
all  the  others. 

This  may  have  been  Lamabe's  most  heart- 
ening major  league  performance  on  a  num- 
ber of  ball  clubs.  We  suspect  it  Is  to  him  and 
It  is  one  he  will  long  remember. 

On  a  happy  ball  club,  life  has  been  any- 
thing but  that  for  Lamabe's  since  he  Joined 
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Ibe  B«d  Blrda  nnder  emergency  clrcum- 
I  tances  »  month  ago.  The  Cardinals  suddenly 
]  leeded  help  when  Bob  Glbeon  suSered  a  leg 
:  racture.  The  Mete  were  In  town  the  next 
I  lay,  Lamabe  waa  the  handiest  because  be  waa 
I  val'lable  anil  the  Cardinals  had  tallied  of 
:  Urn  to  Blng  Devine. 

He  underwent  the  traumatic  experience  of 
loing  to  the  ball  park  that  Sunday  expecting 

0  start  for  the  Mets  against  the  Red  Birds. 
Instead  he  found  himself  pitching  that  af  ter- 
loon  against  the  men  who  until  three  hours 
larlier  had  been  his  teammates. 

It  waa  not  a  good  performance,  under- 
tandably  so,  and  Lamabe  was  charged  with 

1  defeat  (m  a  day  of  low  ebb  for  the  Cardi- 
lals  as  they  lost  twice  to  the  Mets. 

7ANS  QUICK  TO  BOO 

Things  rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse  for 
:^mabe,  a  contradictory  development  for  a 
nan  who  had  gone  from  a  last  place  club  to 
I  potential  pennant  winner.  Two  days  later, 
le  was  called  upon  again  in  relief  at  Cln- 
jlnnatl.  He  faced  two  men.  One  walked,  the 
Jther  filed  out.  But  the  one  who  walked  ul- 
timately scored  the  winning  run  and  Lamabe 
jufTered  another  defeat. 

On  Saturday  of  that  week,  against  the 
Braves,  the  Cardinals  played  their  worst  game 
af  the  year.  They  contrived  to  make  every 
mistake  in  the  book,  rallied  to  tie  the  score 
In  the  ninth,  then  managed  to  lose  it  in  extra 
innings. 

Lamabe  took  that  defeat,  too.  after  pitch- 
ing several  good  innings.  He  ran  out  of  gas. 
Almost  anybody  or  everybody  on  the  ball  club 
could  accept  some  of  the  blame  for  that  hor- 
rendous loss  but  the  fans  put  full  responsi- 
bility on  Lamabe. 

Prom  then  on.  In  the  fans'  minds,  his  name 
was  La  Mud.  They  booed  him  every  time  he 
arrived  on  the  scene.  The  moaned  when  he 
was  announced. 

In  that  State  of  mind,  few  noticed  that 
he  was  improving  slowly. 

He  made  his  first  Important  contribution 
In  a  big  victory  over  Cincinnati  a  week  ago 
Sunday.  The  Cardinals  were  nursing  a  3-2 
lead  when  Lamabe  was  called  on  with  two 
on  and  two  out  in  the  ninth  to  dispose  of 
the  dangerous  Tommy  Harper,  who  earlier 
had  homered  in  the  game.  Lamabe  jamxned 
him,  got  him  on  a  pop  fly. 

Orlando  Cepcda,  who  had  given  Lamabe 
an  encouraging  slap  on  the  back  as  he  strode 
by  en  route  to  the  mound,  was  the  first  to 
meet  him  after  Lamabe  had  done  his  Job. 
They  engaged  in  the  hand  slap  routine  per- 
fected by  CeF>eda.  Others  congratulated  hhn 
as  they  raced  by.  Red  Schoendienst  came  out 
of  the  dugout  for  a  handshake.  Lamabe  was 
beginning  to  contribute. 

Saturday  night  he  came  full  circle.  He  ar- 
rived In  the  third  inning  with  the  Giants  al- 
ready leading  2-1,  and  with  two  on  and  none 
out. 

A   TRIBUTE   FROM    TEAMMATES 

The  veteran  newcomer,  worked  out  of  that 
Jam  unscathed,  kept  the  Cardinals  close. 
Now  it  was  a  horse  race  between  Lamabe  and 
lindy  McDaniel,  who  was  Just  as  sharp.  Mc- 
Danlcl  hadn't  allowed  a  base  runner  until 
Lamabe  singled.  The  latter  disdained  a  Jacket 
on  the  cool  night.  He  was  in  this  game  up 
to  his  eyebrows  and  didnt  need  any  protec- 
tion. 

Now  It  became  a  question  whether  either 
reliever  would  tire.  Neither  had  gone  a  dis- 
tance in  quite  a  while.  Manager  Schoendienst 
had  two  men  up  working  in  the  bull  pen  and 
he  was  on  the  steps  when  Lamabe  encoun- 
tered his  only  real  Jam,  two  on,  one  out  and 
Jim  Davenport  and  Willie  Mays  in  sight.  But 
he  nailed  Davenport  on  a  fly  to  right  and 
Roger  Marls'  perfect  throw  to  the  cutoff  man 
sent  Tito  Fuentes  scurrying  back  to  the 
safety  of  third  base. 

Then  Lamabe  faced  his  greatest  crisis — 
Willie  Mays.  But  Lamabe  was  throwing  strikes 
and  he  threw  a  third  one  past  Willie  and  he 


had  survived  the  crisis.  The  next  inning  the 
Cardinals  took  the  lead  when  the  proe.  Curt 
Flood,  Maris  and  Cepeda,  went  to  work.  They 
produced  two  runs  and  a  3-2  lead.  Now  it 
was  up  to  Lamabe  to  hold  a  lead. 

Sitting  there,  we  kept  hoping,  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  that  Lamabe  would  have 
enough  to  go  all  the  way.  We  wanted  to  see 
the  reaction  of  the  players. 

It  was  a  sight  to  behold.  When  that  last 
out  was  secured,  the  infield  erupted.  Tim 
McCarver  and  Cepeda  were  the  first  to  reach 
him  and  they  mauled  him  and  hugged  him. 
The  other  Infielders  got  there  in  time  for  a 
handshake. 

They  Icnew  what  that  victory  meant,  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  Lamabe. 

And  then,  in  the  wonderful  unconscious 
gestures  that  only  the  great  pros  can  make, 
the  other  Cardinal  players  left  a  final  touch. 
They  quickly  departed. 

Each  inning,  as  he  strode  to  the  dugout, 
Lamabe  had  walked  with  head  down — not 
because  he  was  ashamed  or  embarrassed  but 
obviously  because  he  wanted  to  concentrate 
on  the  intense  Job  at  hand. 

But  now,  as  the  players  sped  away,  Lamabe 
walked  alone  to  the  dugout  to  hear  the  cheers 
he  richly  had  earned. 

This  time  his  head  was  up. 

Once  again  the  patience  of  the  Cardinals 
had  paid  off. 

Jack  Lamabe  had  made  a  contribution  to 
the  pennant  drive. 

He  will  make  more. 


ORGANIZED    CRIME 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  alleged  by  some  that  organized 
crime  is  a  tiny  part  of  the  entire  crime 
picture.  But  yet  each  day  we  hear  more 
and  more  of  the  fantastic  number  of  ac- 
tivities in  which  organized  crime  is  in- 
volved. 

Recently  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  news 
article  concerning  the  activities  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  a  suburban  county  of 
New  York  City.  My  attention  was  called 
also  to  an  article  entitled,  "Mafia  Invades 
Business,  Suburban  Grovemment,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  article,  written  by  D.  J.  R.  Bruck- 
ner, details  the  activities  of  organized 
crime  in  the  Chicago  area.  Mr.  Bruckner 
writes,  at  one  point,  that  during  the  trial 
of  Rocco  Prarmo.  an  oldtime  Mafia 
chieftain,  "witnesses  recounted  that 
Pranno  had  completely  taken  over  one 
large  suburb,  even  to  the  point  of  assum- 
ing enough  Immunity  to  allow  him  to 
beat  up  a  schoolteacher  in  the  presence 
of  the  suburb's  police." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  further  evidence  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  posed  by  or- 
ganized crime  to  our  law-abiding  society 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  17,  1967] 
Mafia  Invades  Business,  SiJBtrRBAN-  Govern- 
ment— ^Federal,  Local  Offtctals  Distttrbed 
Over    Syndicate's    Schemes    in    Chicago 
Area 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 
Chicago. — Despite  more  successes  In  the 
war  against  organized  crime  here  in  the  last 
three  years  than  in  the  previous  30  years, 
federra  and  local  officials  say  the  battle  Is 
only  beginning. 

Ttiey  are  especially  disturbed  now  about 
some    trends   in   crime   Indicated   In   several 


recent  cases  of  grave  significance — mostly 
representing  moves  by  the  crime  syndicate 
Into  business  and  Into  suburban  government. 
It  Is  noted,  that  Rocco  Pranno,  an  old- 
time  Mafia  chieftain,  recently  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  in  prison  for  extortion.  But  dur- 
ing the  trial,  witnesses  recounted  that 
Pranno  had  completely  taken  over  one  large 
suburb,  even  to  the  point  of  assuming 
enough  Immunity  to  allow  him  to  beat  up  a 
school  teacher  In  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
urb's police. 

Similar  conditions  have  been  reported  to 
federal  and  state  Investigators  by  residents 
of  five  other  Chicago  suburbs  and  three 
counties,  two  in  Illinois  and  one  In  Indiana. 
The  mayor  of  one  Kane  County  suburb  told 
investigators  that  Mafia  efforts  to  take  over 
the  coin  vending  machine  Industry  in  his 
city  had  turned  into  an  all-out  effort  to  take 
over  the  county  government. 

attobnet  convicted 
And  an  agent  of  a  state  investigating 
agency  said  there  is  "little  reason  to  believe 
a  syndicate  operator  would  be  apprehended 
for  doing  almost  anything  at  all,"  In  sub- 
urban Will  County,  111.,  south  of  Chicago. 

A  more  curious  case  of  syndicate  Influence 
turned  up  recently  in  two  cases  Involving 
Arthur  Nasser,  formerly  a  Chicago  regional 
attorney  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
who  was  convicted  of  violating  federal  laws 
against  conflict  of  Interest.  Convicted  with 
him  was  Richard  HaufT,  a  nightclub  playboy 
who  also  viras  convicted  of  mail  fraud  in  ef- 
forts to  persuade  people  to  Invest  In  a  non- 
existent Las  Vegas  nightclub.  Named  as  a 
co-conspirator  with  Nasser  and  Hauff  in  the 
conflict  of  Interest  Indictment  was  August 
Circella,  brother  of  Nick  Circella,  the  "Nick 
Dean"  of  Capone  mob  Infamy. 

IRS  Investigators  testified  during  the  trial 
that  they  had  taped  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion in  which  Nasser  was  giving  advice  on 
how  a  Chicago  police  captain  who  was  under 
investigation  could  avoid  tax  prosecution, 
and  that  this  same  captain  was  at  the  time 
on  leave,  serving  as  the  chief  security  officer 
of  a  huge  Chicago  area  racetrack. 

Nasser  previously  had  been  Indicted  on  a 
charge  of  being  a  party  to  a  $250,000  Jewelry 
fraud  involving  people  In  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Later  he  turned  up  as  a  close  personal 
friend  and  next-door  neighbor  of  Mandei 
Skar,  a  front  man  for  Mafia  interests  in 
local  motels  who  was  shot  to  death  in  his 
garage  one  night. 

If  the  connections  in  government  run 
wide,  so  do  those  In  tlie  world  of  business. 
Last  month  one  of  the  crime  syndicate's  top 
Chicago  leaders,  Marshall  Caifano,  was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  In  federal  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  participating  In  an  Inter- 
state fraud  scheme.  This  Chicago  Mafl.^ 
leader  was  already  In  prison  for  a  California 
extortion  plot,  but  his  fraud  plot  had  aa 
even  wider  scope. 

LUMBERMAN   VICTIM 

The  victim  was  an  Indiana  lumbernmn 
who  was  forced  to  pay  Caifano  and  his 
friends  $42,000  for  the  use  of  $250,000  In 
counterfeit  stocks  to  be  used  as  security  for 
a  bank  loan.  Calfano's  associates  In  this 
bizarre  adventure  came  from  Chicago,  Miami 
and  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  The  Jury  convicted 
them  after  Caifano  confessed. 

A  scheme  which  Is  not  much  more  subtle 
is  outlined  in  the  indictment  last  month 
charging  Louis  Pratto,  the  crime  sj-ndicate 
boss  of  Iowa,  and  three  Cliicago  syndicate 
leaders  vrith  trying  to  use  a  $52,000  fraudulent 
check  in  a  scheme  to  fieece  an  Indiana  air- 
craft manufacturer. 

In  the  older  style,  the  Mafia  often  mt'.scled 
its  way  into  businesses  here,  usually  into 
nightclubs,  service  businesses  or  bars.  Thus, 
syndicate  leaders  now  own  several  major  linen 
and  restaurant  supply  houses.  Thus,  In  one 
recent  12-month  period  the  Mafia  took  over 
at  least  10  floundering  bars  and  turned  them 
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into  lucrative  hangouts  for  homosexuals  on 
the  city's  north  side. 

Thus,  they  have  a  complete  domination 
of  the  city's  $18  million  a  year  Juke  box  in- 
dustry. Some  of  these  businesses  they  run 
like  any  other  businessman  would.  Some,  like 
the  Jukebox  *iusiness,  they  maintain  with 
terror  and  threats. 

A  more  serious  incursion  was  turned  up 
this  year  when  top  Mafia  chieftain  Charles 
English,  along  with  Jukebox  Industry  king 
Prank  Padula,  were  revealed  as  owners  of 
three  financial  acceptance  corporations  which 
conveniently  can  be  used  as  conduits  of  Mafia 
money  Into  private  business. 

BUT    BUSINESS 

Robert  Walker,  chief  Investigator  of  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commission,  says 
"There  Is  reason  to  believe  the  syndicate  Is 
becoming  Involved  in  all  types  of  business. 
They  have  Just  too  much  money  which  they 
have  to  put  somewhere.  It  all  comes  In  to 
them  as  cash.  For  Instance,  they  get  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  from  off-track  betting.  And  they 
are  greedy.  Well,  what  do  they  do  with  that 
much  money?  They  would  need  an  awfully 
big  hole  to  bury  it.  They  buy  businesses  with 
It,  that  is  what  they  do.  All  over  the  country 
Chicago  syndicate  guys  are  buying  all  the 
time,  eversrthlng  available." 

It  is  noted  by  some  Investigators  that  a 
combined  federal-state  effort  is  on  here  to 
recruit  at  least  30  officers  of  Mafia  owned 
companies  as  Informants  on  this  type  of  mob 
operation.  That  would  seem  to  Indicate  the 
next  step  in  the  war  on  crime. 

What  will  happen  next  In  Chicago,  how- 
ever. Is  a  serious  question  to  the  crime  fight- 
ers. They  believe  they  have  the  Mafia  seri- 
ously upset.  For  Instance,  there  are  persist- 
ent reports  now  that  the  quick  Jailing  of  two 
successive  chiefs  of  the  Mafia  In  two  years 
has  produced  such  convulsions  Inside  the 
syndicate  that  retired  crime  chief  Anthony  J. 
Accardo  has  come  out  of  his  retirement  to 
resume  the  day-to-day  control  of  operations. 
The  enthusiasm  in  the  city  for  this  war 
against  crime  is  surprising.  Largely  It  seems 
to  spring  from  the  air  of  cooperation.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  IRS,  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Chicago  police  and  the  Cook  County  sheriff 
all  work  readily  under  the  direction  of  which- 
ever agency  initiates  any  investigation.  The 
chief  spurs  to  action  seemed  to  Ije  U.S.  Atty. 
Edward  Hanrahan  and  Charles  Siragusa,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois  Crime  In- 
vestigating Commission. 

Siragusa,  operating  on  a  total  budget  of 
little  more  than  $200,000  a  year,  borrows 
agents  from  other  state  and  city  agencies  and 
keeps  tireless  pressure  on  the  Mafia.  He  has 
conducted  startling  and  sometimes  terrifying 
public  hearings  on  crime;  he  has  led  the 
effort  to  push  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a 
long  series  of  anti-crime  laws  aimed  at  the 
syndicate.  His  more  than  20  years  as  a  top 
agent  for  the  Treasury  Department  against 
the  narcotics  traffic  gives  him  extraordinary 
rapport  vrtth  federal  agencies. 

On  top  of  all  this,  all  the  investigators  give 
the  credit  to  the  prosecutors.  Walker,  Sira- 
gusa's  top  aide,  says  "it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  too  much  credit  to  Hanrahan  In  all 
of  this.  He  started  It  In  the  courts  and  made 
it  stick.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  when 
you  Itnow  your  work  will  make  it  through  the 
courts  and  that  the  prosecutors  will  fight  and 
make  the  Judges  and  Juries  aware  of  what 
they  are  dealing  with." 

In  the  same  way  the  federal  agents  praise 
the  prosecutors  in  the  office  of  Cook  County 
state's  attorney.  One  federal  agent  said  "we 
used  to  Investigate  for  years  and  we  could 
not  even  get  a  case  through  federal  courts, 
much  less  the  state  courts.  Now  we  can  turn 
over  a  lead  to  local  agencies  and  we  know 
that  the  work  will  get  done  and  that  cases 
will  be  tried  in  the  courts  In  this  town  and 
won.  We  have  the  feeling  we  are  all  in  this 
together." 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMMISSION  ON 
BALANCED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  re- 
cently completed  a  highly  successful 
and  informative  set  of  hearings  on  leg- 
islation (S.  J.  Res.  64)  which  I  introduced 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  as  to 
the  staggering  problems  that  will  be  con- 
fronting our  Nation  in  the  not-to-dls- 
tant  future  unless  the  exodus  of  Amer- 
icans from  the  rural  areas  into  the  cities 
Is  stopped.  In  addition,  they  cited  the 
complete  lack  of  information  available  as 
to  how  this  could  be  brought  about 

The  Washington  Post  of  Svmday,  Au- 
gust 13,  contains  two  articles  which 
touch  on  this  problem.  One  was  a  column 
by  Eric  Wentworth.  describing  a  speech 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man. The  second  was  the  lead  editorial, 
which  also  commented  upon  the  Secre- 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  complete  text  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  address,  it  Is  clear  from 
the  two  articles  that  he  supports  the  con- 
cept of  a  Commission  to  study  population 
shifts  and,  in  particular,  the  migration 
to  the  cities.  This  is  encouraging  in  view 
of  the  adverse  testimony  of  the  admin- 
istration's Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is 
not  surprising,  however,  that  members  of 
both  parties  are  pushing  such  a  proposal. 
When  my  resolution  was  introduced,  it 
gained  wide  bipartisan  support  among 
its  23  cosponsors. 

As  the  Post  editorial  points  out.  the 
riots  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  are 
warning  signals  that  something  must  be 
done  to  get  the  whole  country  thinking 
about  ways  and  means  of  getting  off  this 
collision  course  with  our  environment. 
I  expressed  this  same  sentiment  several 
times  during  the  hearings.  We  must  be 
realistic  about  this  problem.  We  have 
neglected  it  too  long  already. 

The  best  start  that  we  could  make  is 
to  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64. 
This  will  provide  us  with  the  means  to 
gather  the  necessary  information.  It 
would  be  a  far  more  significant  effort 
than  that  proposed  by  Secretary  Free- 
man, which  would  be  holding  a  s3rm- 
posium  of  planners,  sociologists,  econ- 
omists and  other  experts.  As  the  Secre- 
tary himself  described  such  a  move,  it 
would  be  only  "a  first  infant  step  toward 
charting  a  national  course  for  our  people 
and  their  land."  We  need  more  than  an 
"infant  step."  We  need  a  giant  step  now 
before  it  is  too  late.  Passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64  is  such  a  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows : 
Preemai.     Concocts    a    Cure — Agriculture 

SECRrTART      UNKS      CTTY      PROBLEMS      WrTH 

Those  of  Country  Cousins 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Among  the  physicians  prescribing  salves, 
ointments,  lotions  or  pills  to  ease  America's 
outbreak  of  angry  urban  sores  is  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman,  the  Irrepressible  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Freeman,  by  the  nature  of  his  Job,  la  a  spe- 
cialist and  seeks  equal  billing  for  his  spe- 
cialty In  whatever  treatments  are  undertaken. 
"The  llU  of  the  city,"  he  argues  in  the 
wake  of  violence  In  Newark,  Detroit  and  other 
urban  areas,  "can  never  be  cured  In  the  city 
alone.  It  will  take  action  In  both  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  cities." 

The  Freeman  diagnosis  takes  note  of  two 
linked  problems  which  he  describes.  In  Jar- 
gon befitting  a  medical  professional,  as  "ru- 
ral depopulation  and  urban  Impaction." 

He  says  that  between  500.000  and  600,000 
people  are  quitting  the  countryside  each  year 
and  moving  to  the  cities.  They  add  to  the 
burdens  on  municipal  services  and  many  in- 
cur new  burdens  and  frustrations  of  their 
own. 

To  FYeeman,  it's  "a  tragic  waste  of  human 
lives  and  of  land"  that  more  than  seven  of 
every  ten  Americans  are  Jammed  into  only 
one   percent  of  the  Nation's  real  estate. 

The  country-to-city  migration  has  been 
going  on  for  decades,  and  the  results  are 
visible  not  only  in  crowded  urban  slums  but 
In  countless  rural  communities  that  are 
gradually  becoming  ghost  towns  with  stores 
boarded  up  and  grass  growing  through  ne- 
glected sidewalks. 

Probably  the  main  cause  Is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity In  the  countryside,  both  for  those 
who  can  find  no  Jobs  and  those  for  whom  the 
available  Jobs  prove  unrewarding. 

Not  only  the  rural  poor,  many  of  them 
Southern  Negroes,  are  moving  to  the  cities; 
better-off  young  people,  potential  commu- 
nity leaders,  also  Join  the  parade  in  quest 
of  greater  challenge. 

Farming's  technological  revolution,  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  helped  foster, 
is  forcing  millions  off  the  land.  For  example, 
cotton  pickers  and  other  machines  have 
slashed  the  need  for  harvest  labor  on  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  farm  from  750,000  man-days 
to  95,000  man-days  in  a  mere  six  years. 
Freeman  reports.  (Production  cutbacks  to 
work  down  a  huge  cotton  surplus  presum- 
ably figure  here,  too.) 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber  recently  reckoned 
that  only  one  farm  boy  in  ten  can  hope 
to  become  a  commercial  farmer.  The  Com- 
mission added  that  no  matter  how  much 
food  the  Nation's  farms  are  called  on  to 
produce,  farm  labor  needs  will  decline  by 
another   one    third    by    1980. 

Meanwhile,  rural  America  is  lagging  on 
other  fronts:  roads,  schools,  housing,  health 
care. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the 
plights  of  Indians,  Mississippi's  hungry 
sharecroppers  and  Appalachla's  jobless  ex- 
coal  miners,  rarely  If  ever  do  the  affilctlons 
or  rural  America  approach  the  drama  of 
recent  ghetto  violence.  But  there  are  real 
problems  nevertheless. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  staged 
a  milk  strike  earlier  this  year  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dairy  farmers'  profit  pinch. 

In  June,  a  band  of  Spanish -Americans 
raided  a  county  courthouse  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  Those  who  peered  behind  the  inci- 
dent glimpsed  sorry  living  conditions  in  that 
area's  remote  mountain  hamlets. 

Though  Freeman  repeatedly  calls  attention 
to  the  needs  of  country  folk — and  sometimes 
is  criticized  for  faUlng  to  do  more  for  them — 
rural  America  has  relatively  few  champions 
in  Washington  and  is  gradually  losing  what- 
ever political  clout  it  once  enjoyed  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

A  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly  showed 
212  "rural"  (by  one  definition)  House  seats 
out  of  a  total  of  435  in  the  1961-02  Congress, 
trimmed  by  redistricting  to  203  seats  in  the 
Congress  that  followed.  Continuing  shrink- 
age Is  In  the  cards. 

The   human   tide   flowing   Into   the   cities 
cannot  be  reversed,  but  if  Freeman  has  his 
way  it  can  at  least  be  slowed. 
His  prescription   for   urban   sickness    In- 
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y  Blves  a  "national  policy  of  urban-rural  bal- 
aace."  It's  a  vague  concept  at  best,  but 
1  neman  uses  It  to  stress  the  links  between 
(  epreoalng  conditions  In  the  countryside  and 
t  ae  frustrating  and  at  times  traumatic  re- 
■  lilts  when  millions  of  exrural  dwellers  "pile 
1  ip"  In  crowded  cities. 

He  has  announced,  to  promote  this  idea,  a 
1  >eoecnber  symposium  of  planners,  sodolo- 
I  Ista,  econooalsrts  and  other  experts  in  Waah- 
)  Qgton  as  "a  first  infant  step  toward  chart- 
1  Qg  a  national  course  for  our  people  and 
-  heir  land." 

To    be   sure,    rural    problems    have    been 
I  tudled   and   reatudled   over  the  years.  De- 
velopment plans  have  been  drawn  and  re- 
I  Irawn. 

Washington  has  managed  to  produce  (by 
>ne  count)  197  programs  that  promise  aid 
»  niral  areas.  And  yet.  funding  falls  far 
ihort  of  needs. 

While  there  have  been  "rural  renaissance" 
luccess  stories  in  some  communities  where 
ocal  leaders  pitch  In  and  have  a  knack  for 
F'ederal  "grantsmanship."  there  have  also 
been  confusion  and  disappointment  else- 
where when  hoped-for  Government  dollars 
weren't  forthcoming. 

The  Freeman  prescription  calls  for  setting 
a  higher  national  priority  on  Government  In- 
vestments In  rural  areas,  to  Improve  public 
services  and  facilities,  to  help  create  more 
Jobs  and  generally  to  make  the  countryside 
a  more  inviting  alternative  to  city  life. 

V  DiMOcaAPBic  Collision 
A  little-noticed  speech  by  Secretary  Free- 
man the  other  day  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  contains  what  may  well  prove  to  be. 
in  the  long  reach  of  our  national  evolution, 
the  wisest  words  yet  spoken  on  our  current 
malaise.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  violence  of  re- 
cent weeks  as  a  collision  of  man  with  his 
environment.  Its  origin  runs  back  at  least 
SO  years  when  millions  of  young  men  in 
rural  America  were  uprooted  by  World 
War  I.  They  began  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls 
"the  50-year  march  to  the  cities"  which  has 
now  produced  so  much  misery,  disillusion- 
ment and  violence. 

While  this  great  migration  has  been  taking 
place  the  country  has  given  far  to  little 
thought  to  It.  Nearly  600.000  persons  a  year 
have  been  flowing  into  the  cities,  most  of 
them  displaced  from  the  countryside,  as  Sec- 
retary Freeman  acknowledges,  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  agricultural  technology.  They  have 
gone  to  the  cities  in  search  of  a  better  Ufe, 
but  what  they  have  usually  found  has  been 
poverty,  slums  and  only  the  dregs  of  urban 
living.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are  refugees 
from  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  result  is  that  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
are  Jammed  Into  1  per  cent  of  our  land — 
the  1  per  cent  that  Is  largely  covered  by 
macadam,  houses,  factories  and  places  of 
business.  Many  have  found  Jobs  but  largely 
of  the  low-Income  varieties  because  the 
newcomers  usually  lack  the  skills  that  most 
Industrial  employment  requires.  So  the 
glamor  of  the  city  that  once  lured  them 
fades  Into  the  sodden  dullness  of  ghettos, 
smog  and  social  decay. 

For  some  years  the  country  has  been 
vaguely  aware  of  this  demographic  revolu- 
tion but  has  done  very  little  about  it.  Fur- 
ther concentration  of  people  has  seemed 
Inevitable.  But  what  will  happen  if  this 
trend  la  allowed  to  run  its  course  until  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  country  will 
have  another  100  million  persons  to  house 
and  to  absorb  Into  Its  social  structure?  Will 
they,  too,  be  crowded  Into  our  five  vast  strip 
cities? 

It  la  this  prospect  of  "an  airless,  water- 
less. Joyless — and  perhaps  hopeless — exist- 
ence" In  a  metamegalopolls  of  the  year  2000 
that  frightens  Secretary  Freeman.  And  so  he 
has  pointedly  raised  the  basic  question: 
"Should  we  try  to  check  the  accelerated 
movemmit  of  people  from  country  to  city?" 


Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  sponsor- 
ing a  symposium  designed  to  bring  together 
"the   best  minds   in   the  world"   to  discuss 
this  problem  In  Washington  next  December. 
As  for  Mr.  Freeman,  he  has  already  com- 
mitted himself  to  pursuit  of  an  urban-rural 
balance  that  will  save  the  cities  from  de- 
stroying themselves.  He  is  not  of  course  rec- 
ommending that  the  rural  refugees  be  sent 
back  to  the  farm  where  they  have  been  dis- 
placed   by    machinery.    But    he    does    see    a 
brighter  future  for  these  rootless  millions  in 
towns  and  small  cities  where  industrial  Jobs 
can  be  provided  without  the  high  costs,  the 
congestion  and  the  social  overheating  that 
have  become  so  common  in  the  large  cities. 
The  Secretary  suggests  giving  "a  high  in- 
vestment priority  to  building  up  opportunity 
in  rural  America"  and  points  to  what  some 
small  cities  have  accomplished.  But  the  chief 
significance   of   his  speech   does   not   lie   in 
any  specific  recommendations.  Rather,  it  is 
to   be   found   in   his   impressive   call    for   a 
change  of  direction.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
this  rich,  resourceful  and  powerful  country 
to  strangle  itself  in  its  own  congestion.  The 
warning  signals  that  have  been  sounded  in 
one  large  city  after  another  should  set  the 
whole  country  to  thinking  about  ways  and 
means   of   getting   off   this   collision   course 
with  our  environment. 


"PA  IS  GOING  TO  RUN  FOR 
GOVERNOR' 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  a 
weekly  published  in  Richwood,  W.  Va.. 
is  a  country  newspaper  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type.  It  is  down-to-earth,  homey, 
and  a  real  joy  to  read.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tensions and  is  "just  plain  folksy". 

One  of  its  delightful  articles  was 
printed  in  the  August  19  edition.  It  is 
entitled  "Pa  Is  Going  To  Run  for  Gov- 
ernor." 

With  everyone  else  declaring  himself 
for  this  job  the  possibility  of  "Pa's"  doing 
so  is  not  so  farfetched.  For  in  this  age 
of  never-ending  surprises,  I  would  be 
willing  to  venture  that  what  is  today's 
satire  may  become  tomorrow's  headlines. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pa  Is  Going  To  Run  tor  Govebnob 
Pa  called  a  pore  man's  press  conference  the 
other  day.  A  pore  man's  press  conference  Is 
Aggie  who  can  write  readin'  and  read  wxltln" 
right  smart.  She  learnt  hit  in  the  special 
Mary  Alice  Smith  School.  That's  a  school  for 
adults  to  git  a  headstart  so's  they  can  work 
new  math  and  new  English  and  new  geog- 
raphy fer  their  own  kids.  Pa  had  to  call  the 
pore  man's  press  conference  because  when  he 
Invited  the  legitimate  press  they  didn't  come. 
He  cussed  and  called  them  something  un- 
printable which  means  the  opposite  of  legiti- 
mate, and  told  Aggie  to  take  a  letter  about 
him  goln'  to  run  fer  govner  and  send  hit 
to  all  the  editors  of  the  daUy  papers  and  to 
the  gentleman  who  runs  Hillbilly. 

He  said  there's  no  inspiration  fer  a  press 
conference  if  you  don't  have  a  audience,  so 
he  bad  Ma  to  come  in  from  the  still  house 
and  fer  Flddlln'  Clyde  to  bring  his  wife  and 
his  children  and  her  children  and  their 
children,  and  the  perfesser  to  come  from  up 
the  holler.  The  Perfesser  comes  every  night 
and  Interprets  Huntly  and  Brlnkley  to  Pa, 
but  Pa  said  he  orto  be  here  now  fer  the 
tossin'  of  his  hat  in  the  political  ring.  The 
Perfesser  is  awful  smart  and  can  pemounce 
any  word  that  there  is  that  ain't  got  a  r  In  It. 
How  he  come  to  be  here  Is  a  mystery  to  me. 


He  spoke  in  gibberish  when  I  ast  him  onest 
how  he  got  here.  He  said  he  turned  left  from 
Havad,  went  south  to  Washington,  then  got 
on  the  New  Frontier  Highway  and  come  into 
West  Virginia  to  hunt  Indigents  which  any- 
body knows  was  kilt  off  by  Daniel  Boone 
years  and  years  ago,  and  Pa  gave  him  a  sam- 
ple of  old  Hag  &  Hag  which  Ma  and  her  Ma 
makes,  and,  well,  he  Jest  never  klred  to  go 
back.  He  rented  the  old  Jukes  place  up  by 
the  slag  heap  and  drinks  and  thinks. 

So  it  was  a  nice  little  party  we  had  and  Pa 
glowed  at  the  unlmlnlty.  Pa  said  the  first 
thing  was  to  pass  out  the  drinks  as  that's 
the  way  they  do  at  press  conferences.  Ma 
fixed  some  crackers  with  sour  deens  on  them 
and  a  fine  time  was  had  by  all.  When  every- 
body was  fed  and  Pa  and  the  Perfesser  was 
lubricated.  Pa  pulled  the  soap  box  out  from 
under  the  bed  and  he  got  upon  it  and  made 
a  speech, 

"Ladies  and  gentlemin,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
time  fer  a  change." 

Flddlln'  Clyde  sniffed  and  motioned  to 
Fiddlin'  Clyde's  wife  and  she  took  Baby  Bird 
Into  the  house. 

"This  state  has  been  bogged  down  by  too 
much  damn  goggery,  if  the  ladles  will  excuse 
my  language." 

The  Perfesser  cleared  his  throat  loud  and 
Pa  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  That's  a  sign 
that  Pa's  wrong  somewhere. 

"I  think  you  mean  the  word  demagogue. 
Pa.  It  Is  of  diverse  derivation,  the  French 
demagogue,  the  Spanish  demagogo.  the 
Swedish  demagog,  the  Russian  demagogu.  In 
good  times,  that  waa  before  the  birth  of  a 
democracy.  It  signified  leadership,  but  today 
It  Is  more  Indicative  of  an  unprincipled  pop- 
ular orator  or  leader,  one  who  endeavors  to 
curry  favor  with  the  people  or  a  fraction  of 
a  faction,  meaning,  well.  If  you  will  excuse 
the  remark,  a  minority  group  for  block  vot- 
ing. The  great  James  Russell  Lowell  summed 
It  up  nicely  with  a  quote.  If  I  can  recall  it, 
after  my  thinking  aparatus  has  been  ade- 
quately stimulated  by  some  of  Ma  and  her 
Ma's  best  Hag  &  Hag." 

"He  took  a  deep  drink,  and  Pa  said  maybe 
he  had  better  have  one  too.  Just  for  the  load, 
which  was  Pa's  sly  way  of  saying  that  he 
wlsht  he  hadn't  stopped  when  the  Perfesser 
cleared  his  throat. 

The  Perfesser 's  memory  was  Jogged  more 
than  tolderable  by  the  drink  and  he  quoted: 
"The  doctrine  of  State  rights  can  be  so 
handled  by  an  adroit  demagogue  as  easily 
to  confound  the  distinction  between  liberty 
and  lawlessness  in  the  minds  of  Ignorant 
persons." 

Pa  said,  "See,  that's  what  I  mean,  Aggie, 
that's  what  I  want  you  to  write  to  the  press 
of  West  Virginia.  Write  it  and  send  it  to  the 
Morgantown  Damnation  News,  the  Clarks- 
burg Explolt-lt,  the  Bluefield  Sunset-Noose, 
and  Charleston  Hoffmann-Male.  Send  It  to  all 
ov'em.  Tell  them  that  I  am  a  candidate  for 
govner  on  a  platform  of  .  .  .  What  kind 
of  platform,  Perfesser." 

"A  non-demogogulc  platform.  Pa,  one  that 
is  free  of  demogogy,  non-exploitive  of  dema- 
goguism,  completely  bereft  of  demogoguery. 
That  is  your  platform.  Pa." 

"That  Is  my  platform,  Aggie  .  .  .  Now 
what  does  that  mean,  all  that?"  Pa  ast  the 
Perfesser. 

"It  means  that  you  are  going  to  stay  clear 
of  oratory,  that  you  are  making  no  speeches, 
that  you  are  letting  your  light  shine  and  your 
actions  speak  for  you." 

And  I  could  see  that  Pa  was  might  proud. 
But  Ma,  she  wasn't.  There  was  something 
wrong  with  her.  She  rocked  some  and  then 
she  ast  Pa  something. 

"Pa,"  she  ast,  "Jlst  how  do  you  Intend  to 
be  elected  when  you  ain't  got  neither  the 
wad  nor  the  nod?' 

Pa  looked  at  the  Perfesser  and  the  Perfesser 
looked  at  Pa  and  they  both  looked  at  the  kag 
of  Hag  &  Hag  and  had  one. 
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"What  Is  wad.  Ma.  and  what  Is  nod.  Ma?" 
Pa  ast. 

And  Ma  told  him.  "Wad  Is  money  and  hit 
takes  a  heap  of  glvln'  to  make  a  mansion  a 
home.  And  nod  is  what  the  Incumbent  gives 
you  before  you  start.  Hit  is  customary  fer 
the  present  guvner  to  give  the  state  Its  next 
guvner  and  hit  Is  customary  fer  the  gov- 
erned to  give  the  picked  candidate  the  wad. 
Hits  the  wad  and  the  nod  which  a  man  has 
to  have  and  you  ain't  got  neither.  Pa." 

You  know.  Pa  didn't  bat  a  eyeball.  He  Jest 
looked  Ma  straight  in  the  eye  without  havin' 
a  drink  first.  That's  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  a 
answer  to  her  brtgglness. 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  he  said,  "Pre- 
cisely In  two  minutes  you  will  see  my  wad  and 
my  nod.  They  are  comln'  suddenly  like  a 
chariot  from  heaven.  They  are  the  angels 
who  are  going  to  make  me  guvner  of  the  state 
of  Westbygod Virginia." 

Pa  had  barely  time  to  set  down  and  quaff 
a  quaff  before  a  shinning  big  station  wagon 
stopped  m  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  path 
that  leads  to  our  house. 

Pa  looked  up  In  the  air  with  prayerful  con- 
ference on  his  face,  and  said  to  Ma,  "Ma,  Jest 
tell  me  who's  glttln'  outen  that  chariot  of  a 
car." 

"Well,  Pa,  I  caln't  see  too  well.  But  I 
would  say  hit  Is  a  woman.  Caln't  tell,  her 
back  Is  ttu-ned.  Now  she's  txirnln'.  She's  a 
woman  and  she's  got  a  beard." 

Pa  Jumped  up  and  screamed  at  Ma.  "Don't 
you  know  the  new  styles  and  things?  That 
ain't  no  woman,  that  Is  Mr.  Throckmorton 
Harrlman  Vandefbllt  the  Fifth  and  he's  down 
In  these  mountains  of  ourn  a-dedlcatln'  hls- 
self  to  the  proposition  that  we  orta  be  learnt 
something." 

Mr.  Vanderbllt  come  up  the  path  and  be- 
fore he  got  to  the  porch  he  yeUed  to  Pa  If 
he  would  let  his  voice  be  heard  and  make  a 
loud  noise  and  mebby  demonstrate  er  riot 
the  federel  glvemment  would  fix  him  up  a 
nice  class-A  road  from  the  highway  to  the 
porch.  Pa  said  fer  Aggie  to  take  a  letter  on 
that  too. 

Then  he  come  In  and  took  his  guitar  from 
off  his  back  and  Pa  Introduced  him  around. 
He  was  dressed  In  high  heel  shoes  with  sharp 
toes  and  a  turtle  neck  sweater  and  pants 
that  looked  like  they'd  been  painted  on.  Pa 
Invited  him  to  have  a  drink,  and  he  said, 
"No  thank  you.  Dad.  I  Just  had  a  pot  of 
grass."  Nobody  made  nothing  out  of  that. 
BO  Pa  said  he  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
Perfesser  what  his  Job  was.  He  said  he  would 
be  glad  to. 

"I  am  employed  by  the  O.E.O.  And  my  Job 
is  to  conduct  community  action  groups  and 
lead  the  way  to  progress  In  these  hUls,  and 
to  see  that  there  Is  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 

That  Inspired  Flddlln'  Clyde  to  yodel  and 
he  yodeled  right  purty. 

"O.E.O.  ladyeo,  0J:.0.  ladyeo.  Owe  eee 
Owe  ladyeo,  how  much  are  we  going  to  Owe 
eee  Owe  the  old  ladyeo  when  the  O.E.O. 
spends  all  the  dough.  OEO  ladyeeo.  GEO 
ladyeeo." 

He  started  strtunmln'  his  guitar  and  Mr. 
Vanderbllt  started  strxmimln'  too  and  they 
both  yodeled  oooeeeoo  and  I  never  heered 
sech  purty  yodelin'. 

Then  Mr.  Vanderbllt  said  he  would  like 
to  Introduce  the  members  of  his  party,  the 
fine  Vista  girls  that  he  travels  with  In  the 
hills  and  leaves  here  and  there  to  leam  the 
people  what  they  are  mlssln'  not  gittlng  In 
on  the  fine  things  that  Warshlngton  has  so 
much  of.  He  whlsetled  and  waved,  and  the 
doors  of  the  station  wagon  opened  and  out 
they  come. 

"I  know  what  It  is.  Pa,"  Ma  said.  "Hit's 
freak  day  at  the  high  school." 

Pa  told  her  to  besh  her  mouth  that  that 
was  the  way  people  dressed  when  they  was 
In  the  Vista.  Then  Ma  took  another  look 
and  burled  her  head  In  her  hands  and  said 
fer  goodness  sakes  somebody  tell  the  girl 
with  the  long  white  hair  that  she  had  fergot 


her  dreas.  Pa  was  ashamed  too,  only  It  was 
of  Ma  fer  beln'  so  Ignernt  and  not  knowing 
that  girls  nowadays,  especially  the  Vlsta 
workers,  wear  blouses  and  call  'em  minny 
skirts.  But  I  guess  one  has  to  admit  that  they 
did  look  different.  One  wore  long  underwear 
under  her  mlnny  skirt  with  flowers  weaved 
In  it.  Some  had  their  hair  In  two  little 
twists,  one  had  It  cut  short  like  a  boy's, 
and  some  had  it  long  and  white  and  could 
pert'nigh  set  on  hit.  Their  lips  wuz  frosty 
like  they'd  got  froze  on  a  popslckle. 

The  O.E.O.  man  introduced  them  and  they 
had  the  funniest  names  and  they  come  from 
places  that  you  caln't  get  to  from  here  a-tall 
they  are  so  far  away. 

Then  they  got  down  to  business.  Mr. 
Vanderbllt  said  that  he  was  goln'  to  work 
for  the  party  and  git  a  lot  of  community 
action  fer -the  Grate  Society  and  he  was  so 
happy  that  Pa  was  runnln'  and  that  he  per- 
sonally felt  that  the  country  needs  people 
like  Pa  who  are  willin'  to  be  learnt  new 
things  and  didn't  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
unlearn.  He  said  Pa  was  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  of  such  was  the  Kingdom  of  Lyndon 
and  that  everywhere  they  went  they  was 
goln'  to  preach  the  new  redemption  and  git 
roads  bllt  fer  people  and  hot  lunches  fer 
everybody  and  legal  aid  and  medical  aid  and 
poliUcal  aid.  Pa  said  if  he  didn't  want  some 
Hag  &  Hag  mebby  he'd  like  some  Koolaid. 
The  young  man  was  Inspired  and  he  ig- 
nored Pa.  He  said: 

"We  stand  for  the  people  who  have  been 
appressed  too  long.  We  stand  for  the  little 
man." 

I  could  see  that  Pa  agreed,  only  he  was 
fer  the  little  woman  too,  especially  the 
one  who  showed  her  savin'  ways  by  wearin' 
her  little  sister's  blouse.  He  kept  stealing 
little  looks  f.t  her. 

One  of  the  Vistas  was  so  carried  away  that 
she  Jumped  up  and  throwed  her  arms  around 
the  O.E.O.  man  with  such  vigor  that  she 
lost  her  eyelashers.  She  said  she  was  turrlble 
proud  of  him  fer  his  stand  and  that  they 
would  overcome. 

Then  they  said  goodbye  and  he  spun  his 
wheels  and  left  a  streak  and  was  gone. 

"Real  gone,"  said  the  Perfessor,  but,  then, 
agin,  nobody  ever  knows  what  he  means. 

Pa  Jest  set  and  glowed,  but  I  could  see 
that  Ma  wa^  preplexed. 

"Pa."  she  said,  "how  do  you  figure  that 
these  furrlners  can  elect  you  guvner?  To 
begin  with  they  look  mighty  peculiar,  like 
they  ain't  right  somewheres,  what  with  false 
eyelashes  and  heavens  knows  what  else  false, 
and  wearin'  skirts  that  show  their  appen- 
dectomies when  they  set  down.  Pa,  I  have 
alius  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  Grate  Society 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Lady  Bird  and 
Bob  Byrd,  but  these  birds,  I  am  a  lettle  bit 
skeered  of.  I  am  afeered  people  will  see  'em, 
and  listen  to  'em,  and  turn  away  from  the 
Grate  Society.  Pa,  I  don't  see  as  to  how  they 
can  h'ep  a  Democrat  a-tall." 

Pa  put  his  Blengo  glass  down  unfinished 
and  looked  at  Ma. 

"Oh,  Ma."  he  said.  "I  left  something  out 
of  my  announcement.  I  ain't  runnln'  as  a 
Democrat.  I  am  runnln'  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  That's  what  I  mean  by  saying  them 
O.E.O.'s  and  Vistas  will  elect  me  If  they 
Just  tell  people  they  are  Democrats." 

And  he  took  a  deep  draft  of  Hag  &  Hag 
and  warshed  it  down  with  a  shot  of  Old 
Crowson.  And  the  Perfesser  and  Ma  didn't 
say  a  word. 

A     CRASH     PROGRAM    FOR     LOW- 
INCOME  HOUSING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  taken  un- 
precedented steps  to  Involve  private  en- 
terprise in  the  production  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  In  1961  the 
moderate-income  program  was  greatly 
expanded.   Then   the   rent   supplement 


program  was  initiated  to  utilize  private 
industry  and  financing  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  the  poor.  In  the  established  pub- 
lic housing  program  a  new  approach  to 
construction,  the  Turnkey  program,  was 
provided.  That,  in  essence.  Is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  private  developers  replace 
public  agencies  as  the  planners  and  su- 
pervisors of  construction,  delivering  a 
completed  building  or  series  of  buildings 
to  a  local  housing  authority. 

Both  the  rent  supplements  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  rely  upon  non- 
profit and  limited-profit  sponqprs.  How- 
ever, from  the  start,  many  of  us  realized 
that  this  was  only  a  partial  answer  and 
that  such  sponsorship  would  require  time 
to  develop.  Likewise,  we  were  concerned 
about  using  profit-motivated  sponsors  to 
produce  and  manage  housing  for  low- 
income  families,  looking  to  this  type  of 
developer  to  provide  a  large  volume  of 
construction  over  a  shorter  timespan. 

Low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
requires  some  form  of  siimiflcant  public 
subsidy.  Where  public  subsidies  are  in- 
volved, the  government  needs  to  take 
special  care  that  these  subsidies  are  used 
for  a  public  purpose  and  not  diverted 
into  unreasonable  profits.  In  a  like  vein, 
private  industry  has  to  be  concerned  lest 
it  be  vulnerable  to  charges  of  profiting 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

Because  of  the  inherent  complications 
in  this  situation,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Edgar 
Kaiser,  to  determine  how  private  indus- 
try could  be  most  effective  in  producing 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  Ob- 
viously, this  Commission  cannot  make 
its  findings  at  once.  But  there  is  hope 
that  its  recommendations  will  be  avail- 
able in  time  to  be  reflected  in  the  1968 
legislative  recommendations.  That  will 
be  a  strategic  period,  for  then  we  shall 
have  to  consider  an  omnibus  housing 
bill,  since  authorizations  for  many  hous- 
ing programs  expire  at  that  time. 

In  light  of  these  developments.  It 
would  be  unwise  and  premature  to  at- 
tempt now  to  develop  a  longrim  pro- 
gram for  greater  utilization  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  production  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing.  Yet  we  are 
faced  with  a  clear  and  pressing  need  for 
a  crash  program  to  increase  appreciably 
the  volume  of  housing  for  the  poor. 

Therefore,  President  Johnson  has,  to- 
day, proposed  a  pilot  program  which  will 
use  the  existing  financial  tools  available 
to  public  housing  and  redirect  them  so 
as  to  involve  private  Industry  In  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  low-  and 
moderate -income  housing. 

His  proposal  would  enable  local  public 
agencies  to  enter  into  Turnkey  contracts 
for  new  construction.  Upon  delivery  of 
these  dwelling  units  to  them,  the  local 
bodies  would  enter  into  long-term  man- 
agement contracts  with  private,  profit- 
motivated  firms. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
should  not  embark  upon  a  new  major 
program  for  low-income  housing  pre- 
maturely. But  also  I  recognize  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  a  delay  In  the  pro- 
duction of  such  housing.  This  proposal 
would  pioneer  one  more  approach  while 
we  consider  new  legislation. 
President    Johnson   should   be   wm- 
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n  ended  for  this  novel  and  innovative 
p  ■oposal.  I  urge  Senators  to  offer  their 
s'  ipport.       ^^^^^^^^^ 

sis.  "HOPE":  MOST  WELCOME  SHIP 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
t  le  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  edi- 
t>rial  published  In  the  Peru,  Ind.. 
Tribune  of  Thursday,  August  3,  1967. 
The  subject  is  Project  Hope,  which  is, 
I  erhaps.  this  country's  most  effective  ef- 
f>rt  in  international  assistance.  The 
^hlte  hospital  ship  Hope,  now  quietly 
8 1  work  in  Colombia,  is  winning  new 
friends  and  new  respect  for  the  United 
£  tates,  just  as  she  has  done  in  six  other 
qatlons  on  three  continents. 

The  achievements  of  Project  Hope  con- 
Irast  sharply  with  the  news  of  strife  at 
1  lome  and  abroad  which  seems  to  doml- 
1  late  the  news  today.  I  feel  certain  that 
i  lenators  will  enjoy  this  refreshing  edi- 
1  orlal.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  it 
1  le  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
'  v&B  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

Most  Welcome  Ship 

Currently  berthed  In  Cartagena,  Colombia, 

!  B  a  unique  American  vessel  which  has  been 

'  called  "the  moet  welcome  ship  in  the  world." 

The  gleaming  white   SS  Hope  has  richly 

samed  that  accolade  the  past  seven  years.  To 

ibouBands.  she  has  brought  the  gift  of  life 

md  health,  from  people  to  people. 

The  SS  Hope  Is  a  floating  hospital,  essen- 
ilally  manned  by  American  medics  who  con- 
Tlbute  their  services  In  two-month  stints. 
Jhe  has  modem  surgical  suits,  130  beds  and 
related  medical  and  training  facilities.  Once 
,n  a  port,  the  mercy_  ship  stays  10  months, 
tervlng  the  populace'  and  conducting  train- 
ing programs  for  native  doctors  and  health 
ivorkers. 

In  one  month  at  Cartagena,  the  SS  Hope's 
rtafl  treated  2,619  patients  abroad  or  at 
ihore  clinics,  performed  226  operations — 
more  than  seven  a  day — and  Immunized  12,- 
300  children  against  polio,  diphtheria,  small- 
pox and  tetanus. 

That's  a  big  contribution  to  health  In  one 
small  area.  Yet  when  weighed  against  global 
medical  needs.  It's  a  disheartening  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

The  tragedy  ta  that  there  Is  only  one  SS 
Hope  from  only  one  of  the  world's  affluent 
countries.  There  could  be  many  more — and 
should  be.  All  told,  the  SS  Hope  costs  about 
$5  million,  the  price  of  one  small  Jet  bomber. 
One  magazine  writer  said  it  all  in  a  single 
paragraph : 

"In  an  insane  world  of  Idotlc  spending  for 
fratricidal  wars  and  'defense,'  the  compara- 
tively small  expenditxires  for  SS  Hope  have 
lighted  a  tiny,  Inexpensive  candle  in  the 
darkness.  Imagine  America's  Image,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  world  health,  if  a  thousand 
ships  of  Hope  moved  upon  the  waters  of  the 
earth  for  the  alleviation  of  mankind's  Ills." 


of    understanding    that    exist    between 

them. 

West  Germany  is  a  stanch  friend  and 
ally  of  the  United  States.  And  both  coun- 
tries are  working  toward  the  common 
goal  of  a  peaceful  world.  To  quote  from 
the  communique  jointly  issued  yester- 
day: 

We  share  the  view  that  a  policy  of  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  can  help  to  avoid  conflicts. 
Such  a  policy  can  remove  the  causes  of  exist- 
ing tensions,  can  overcome  differences  and 
in  this  way  lead  to  mutual  understanding 
and  trust  among  peoples.  It  is  only  by  fol- 
lowing such  a  policy  that  the  division  of 
Europe  and  the  division  of  Germany  can  be 
ended  and  a  Just  and  permanent  peace  es- 
tablished In  Europe. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  West 
Germany  has  earned  the  trust,  admira- 
tion, and  respect  of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  imder  Chancellor  Kie- 
singer's  leadership,  this  warmth  and  af- 
fection will  continue  as  will  the  close 
partnership  between  our  two  nations. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple join  in  wishing  the  Chancellor  every 
success  as  he  returns  to  Bonn  after  his 
successful  American  visit. 

We  are  all  delighted  that  he  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  so  quickly  established 
such  a  close  and  friendly  personal  rela- 
tionship. And  it  is  good  to  have  such  loyal 
friends  during  these  diCBcult  times. 


LUMBER  STANDARDS 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MEETINGS 
WITH  CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER 
WERE  VERY  SUCCESSFUL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
President  Johnson  held  important  talks 
with  one  of  our  Nation's  most  valued 
partners— Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kle- 
singer,  of  West  Germany. 

From  all  reports,  these  talks  were  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  both  our  nations.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Chancel- 
lor and  the  President  succeeded  in  tight- 
ening still  further  the  already  close  tlee 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  other  Senate  business,  I  was  unfortu- 
nately, not  able  to  be  in  Washington  and 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  last  Thursday 
when  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  led  a  discussion  on  a  problem 
which  is  facing  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  country. 

My  interest  in  this  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  I  believe  American  consum- 
ers, whether  in  the  housing  industry  or 
any  other  segment,  should  be  able  to 
have  the  advantages  made  possible  by 
improvements  brought  about  through 
technological  change.  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  to  set  up  a  rigid 
standard  or  standards  which  prohibit  in- 
novation and  the  acceptance  of  new 
methods  and  new  materials  when  they 
are,  in  fact,  to  the  advantage  of  industry 
or  the  consumer. 

As  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
1965  Housing  Act  which  provided  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  in  fact  required  that  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  as  satisfactory  for 
FHA  construction  any  materials  demon- 
strated to  be  technically  suitable.  The 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  Congress  and  became  a 
part  of  the  1965  Housing  Act.  As  a  result, 
the  FHA  has  accepted,  among  other 
things,  a  smaller  size  standard  for  lum- 
ber which  contains  a  lower  moisture 
content. 

It  Is  with  this  background  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  what  has 
been  taking  place  over  the  last  few  years 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  agency  which  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  set  up  acceptable 


industrjrwlde  standards.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  a  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary 

Trowbridge  on  July  20,  expressing  my 

concern  over  this  problem,  be  printed  in 

the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  _^^  ^„^^ 

JULY  20,  1967. 

Hon.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  that  a  panel  you 
appointed  to  advise  you  on  lumber  stand- 
ards has  recommended  that  the  softwood 
lumber  standard  be  continued,  even  though 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  producers  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent 
of  the  producers  and  93  per  cent  of  the  users 
want  it  changed. 

I  think  there  Is  grave  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Department  should  continue 
in  forcing  a  standard  which  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  declared  to  be 
technically  inadequate,  "not  In  the  public 
Interest,"  and  which  provides  an  artificial 
economic  disadvantage,  and  is  therefore  "not 
In  the  public  Interest." 

To  continue  support  of  SPR  16-53,  It  seems 
to  me,  would  deprive  the  consumer  of  a 
superior  product  at  less  cost.  The  charge  is 
made  that  the  present  standard  should  be 
continued  because  to  change  It  might  cause 
a  disturbance  in  the  Industry.  Actually,  while 
there  might  be  a  temporary  disturbance  it 
seems  to  me  that  long  term  values  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  new  standard 
would  be  well  worth  this  slight  risk.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  In  favor  of 
the  withdrawal  of  SPR  16-S3  in  favor  of  the 
new  standards.  I  hope  you  wUl  review  this 
problem.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  such  a  review 
in  depth  will  reveal  the  value  of  a  reversal 
of  position. 

My  interest  in  this  problem  arises  out  of 
the  fact  that  as  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Eind  Currency  Committee  I  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  affecting  FHA  stand- 
ards which  would  open  up  the  possibility  of 
using  materials  that  had  been  developed  since 
the  original  standards  were  Issued,  but  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  could  not  meet 
the  old  and  often  antiquated  specification. 
The  lumber  problem  happened  to  fall  inside 
this  area.  What  I  think  we  are  dealing  with 
here  primarily  is  the  difference  between 
green,  wet  lumber,  which  has  certain  very 
serious  disadvantages  If  used  In  buildings, 
and  the  same  basic  sizes  that  when  proper- 
ly treated  inevitably  shrink  In  dimension. 
Because  I  believe  both  of  us  are  Interested 
In  helping  the  American  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  new  development  In  prod- 
ucts and  techniques  as  a  balance  against 
the  constantly  rising  cost  of  construction, 
I  think  this  problem  is  worth  another  look. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  about  6  years,  as  I  recall,  the 
lumber  Industry,  builders,  architects, 
and  homeowners  have  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  an  up-to-date,  properly 
engineered  softwood  limiber  standard  as 
a  result  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's indecision.  The  lumber  industry 
has  been  joined  by  those  who  use  their 
product  in  its  attempt  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  accept  a  stand- 
ard for  lumber  sizes  which  would  allow 
size  and  moisture  content  to  be  properly 
correlated  in  the  finished  product.  As  is 


well  known,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  procedures  set  up  under  which 
such  industry  standards  can  be  estab- 
lished. Under  the  Department's  proce- 
dures more  than  3  years  ago,  the  Ameri- 
can Lumber  Standards  Committee  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Approved  standards  for  limiber 
sizes.  This  proposal  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  interested  par- 
ties through  the  balloting  procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  however,  ruled 
that  the  standards  were  not  supported 
by  a  consensus  of  the  industry.  Follow- 
ing this  action,  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  was  reorganized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  effectu- 
ating a  broader  representation  among 
constuners.  The  newly  constituted  com- 
mittee studied  the  earlier  proposal  and 
modified  it  in  an  attempt  to  overcome 
the  problems  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment said  resulted  in  its  not  being 
accepted  as  an  industry  standard.  The 
committee  then  voted  out  a  recommen- 
dation which,  according  to  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  Commerce  Department, 
met  all  of  the  necessary  Department  of 
Commerce  criteria  and  was  acceptable 
for  industrywide  balloting.  The  proposal 
was  distributed  to  a  carefully  selected 
sample  of  the  industry  involved  and  the 
returns  Indicated  that  80  percent  of  the 
softwood  lumber  producers  supported  the 
new  standard.  The  acceptance  among 
consumers  was  93  percent. 

One  would  have  thought  that  since 
the  new  standard  had  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  since  it  was  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  the  Department 
would  promulgate  the  new  standard. 
Against  this  apparent  overwhelming  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  standard,  however, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ruled  that  it  was  not  a 
consensus.  An  appeal  against  that  ruling 
was  filed,  but  it  was  rejected.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commerce  Department 
then  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
of  three  individuals  and  gave  them  the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  to 
withdraw  the  present  standard  and 
whether  to  seek  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  Secretary  to  im- 
pose mandatory  softwood  lumber  stand- 
ards. The  panel  found  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  standard  is  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  It  also 
found  that  the  present  lumber  standards 
appear  to  be  technically  inadequate  and 
that  present  lumber  standards  handicap 
consumers  by  impsdring  their  ability  to 
choose  lumber  best  suited  to  their  needs. 
It  suggested,  however,  that  any  change  in 
the  present  standard  could  result  in 
severe  dislocation  in  the  industry  and 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer. A  final  recommendation  'jy  the 
panel  was  that  the  Secretary  seek  legis- 
lation authorizing  or  requiring  him  to 
issue  a  uniform  softwood  lumber  stand- 
ard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  already 
gone  too  far  and  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  accept  the 


responsibility  of  assisting  the  industry 
to  establish  a  reasonable  standard  in 
which  the  size  is  related  to  moisture 
content.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  be  al- 
lowed to  restrain  the  lumber  industry 
from  improving  its  product  and  thus 
providing  better  materials  for  home 
building  throughout  this  ooimtry.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  incon- 
gruous for  a  panel  of  three  individuals 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  American  1  ousing 
and  do  what  it  did. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  with- 
draw the  present  standard,  and  it  seems 
that  he  should  do  this  since  both  industry 
and  consumers  have  requested  it,  as  has 
the  FHA,  the  GSA,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  see  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  further  delays.  Nor  can  I 
accept  the  recommendation  of  the  panel 
for  legislation  enabling  the  Secretary  to 
set  up  arbitrary  standards.  Certainly, 
Congress  can  enact  legislation  determin- 
ing industry  standards,  but  it  is  my  view 
that  this  is  not  a  proper  function  of  a 
legislative  body. 

If  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  un- 
able to  resolve  the  issue,  or  if  it  does  not 
desire  to  do  so,  it  should  withdraw  and 
allow  the  industry  to  set  up  its  own 
standards. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AND 
LATIN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  have  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned over  Latin  America's  inability  to 
feed  its  rapidly  increasing  population. 
But  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans' recognition  of  this  as  a  serious 
problem,  and  I  see  hope  that  our  cooper- 
ation may  be  effective  in  helping  them 
to  solve  it. 

The  problem  is  simple  enough  Latin 
America  Is  producing  more  people  faster 
than  it  is  growing  more  food  for  them. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's 
recently  published  report,  "The  State  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  1966,"  estimated 
that  Latin  American  food  production  had 
fallen  by  about  2  percent  in  total  and  by 
4  to  5  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis,  so 
that  per  capita  food  production  in  1965- 
66  was  a  good  deal  less  than  before  the 
war. 

A  projection  of  this  trend  into  the  next 
decade  or  two  would  spell  malnutrition, 
disease,  and  a  cruel  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  himian  talents  and  opportuni- 
ties on  an  immense  scale. 

If  agricultural  development  were  im- 
peded long  enough,  it  could  spell  failure 
for  the  area's  general  economic  develop- 
ment. Agriculture  is  the  key  to  the  po- 
litical and  social  stability  of  the  entire 
region.  It  provides  the  livelihood  of 
about  60  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  The  irony  is  that  Latin 
America,  which  has  the  largest  areas  yet 
remaining  to  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world,  and  which 
ought  to  be  exporting  food  surpluses  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  not  yet  able  to 
do  so. 

Fortunately,  that  is  not  to  be  the  end 


of  this  story.  When  the  American  chiefs 
of  state  met  at  Punta  del  Este  last 
April,  they  put  the  stamp  of  priority 
on  the  modernization  of  agriculture  and 
of  rural  life,  along  with  education  and 
health. 

The  Piesidents  declared: 

We  will  modernize  the  lining  conditions 
of  our  rural  populations,  raise  agricultural 
productivity  In  general  and  Increase  food 
production  for  the  benefit  of  both  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  key  word  here  is  productivity. 
Agriculture,  through  increased  produc- 
tivity, could  provide  bolh  more  food  for 
urban  markets  and  a  better  life  for  the 
man  who  labors  in  the  fields.  It  could 
provide  additional  savings  for  indus- 
trialization, contributing  directly  to  this 
process  through  the  development  of 
agro-industries.  By  assuring  adequate 
earnings  to  the  farmer  so  that  he  can 
become  a  better  customer  for  goods 
manufactured  in  the  urban  areas,  agro- 
industries  expand  the  national  market. 
This  gives  further  impulse  to  indus- 
trialization and  avoids  the  common 
misconception  that  a  nation  must  choose 
either  industry  or  agriculture.  If  a  na- 
tion is  to  prosper,  it  needs  both  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  growing  side  by  side. 

The  immediate  problem  is  low  pro- 
ductivity per  unit  of  land.  We  need  fer- 
tilizers, pesticides.  Improved  seed  varie- 
ties and  even  new  crops  and  new 
production  methods.  Services  such  as 
research,  credit  facilities,  transportation 
and,  especially,  adequate  marketing  fa- 
cilities are  as  essential  as  the  technology. 
Above  all,  the  agricultural  sector  must 
be  provided  with  adequate  incentives  to 
produce — and  this  means,  especially, 
fair  prices — if  modem  science  is  to  raise 
yield  per  acre  dramatically. 

We  have  a  hopeful  example  in  Central 
America.  Expanded  trade  in  processed 
foodstuffs  has  been  one  of  the  bases 
for  the  success  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market.  And  many  of  the 
smaller  countries,  in  building  up  their 
industrial  bases,  are  giving  priority  not 
only  to  increasing  their  agricultural 
output  but  also  to  those  industries  using 
raw  materials  grown  by  their  farms. 

Given  the  variety  of  soils  and  climates 
in  Latin  America,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  Latin  American  ability  to  produce 
almost  any  agricultural  product  eco- 
nomically. The  region,  as  a  whole,  can 
save  well  over  $600  million  a  year  in  for- 
eign exchange  by  expanding  its  regional 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  This 
saving,  in  turn,  can  help  finance  the  in- 
vestments necessary  for  Increased  pro- 
ductivity In  both  agriculture  and 
industry.       

NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  BACKS 
WHEAT  EXPORT  CERTIFICATE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  meet- 
ing in  Denver,  Colo.,  Isist  week,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  composed  of  State  Farmers 
Union  presidents,  passed  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  legislation  on  agri- 
cultural matters. 

Among  them  was  a  resolution  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  urging  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  do  everything  pos- 
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8  ble  to  counter  the  depression  of  farm 
p  rices  on  record  crops,  and  urging  Con- 
gress  to  enact  S.  7.  a  bill  I  presented 
e  irly  thJa  year  authorizing  the  Issuance 

0  r  a  65-cent-per-bushel  export  certificate 

0 1  35  percent  of  the  wheat  crop  to  give 
f  irmers  a  fair  price  for  wheat  produced 
f  )r  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Other  resolutions  passed  by  the  Na- 
tonal  Farmers  Union  executive  group 
I  rged  passage  of  S.  109,  which  is  already 
tirough  the  Senate,  but  with  criminal 
lenalties  for  coercion  of  farmers  who 
j  >ln  bargaining  groups  eliminated. 

The  Farmers  Union  opposes  authoriza- 
t  on  of  the  sale,  lease  or  transfer  of  acre- 
£  ge  allotments,  it  calls  for  a  reversal  of 
1  tie  trend  toward  higher  and  higher  in- 
1  srest  rates,  requests  the  passage  of  the 
1  ill  limiting  dairy  Imports,  and  urges 
1  tiat  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hold 
I  be  line  on  cotton  production,  regard- 
i  of  trade  recommendations  that  acre- 
I  ge  be  Increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
lent  to  place  the  National  Fanners 
iTnlon  Executive  Committee  resolutions 
\  n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
ions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
lECORD,  as  follows: 
lEsoLUTiONa    Adopted    by    Execotivb    Com- 

MITTKE,  NATIONAI.  FABMEKS  UNION,  DENVES, 

Colo. 

Although  American  agriculture  this  sum- 
aer  Is  producing  unprecedented  abundance 
»n  limited  acreage,  these  bumper  crope  re- 
prettably  are  a  mixed  blessing  lor  the 
armer  who  produces  them. 

Ideal  weather  that  hu  brought  high  re- 
iponse  from  fertilizer  and  other  scientific 
tdvancea  has  brought  crop  yields  that  sur- 
sass  even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
jur  farm  program  planners.  The  result  Is  a 
sauch  greater  supply  than  the  market  can 
liandle,  at  least  for  the  harvest  season,  and 
lepreesed  grain  prices. 

The  wheat  crop,  estimated  at  a  record 
1,511,347.000  bushels.  Is  not  the  only  one  In 
trouble.  The  Agriculture  Department  yes- 
terday estimated  this  fall's  com  crop  at  a 
record  4,651,648,000  bushels.  The  soybean 
crop  was  forecast  at  998.974,000  bushels. 
Oram  sorghum  and  other  crops  also  look 
exceptionally  good  across  the  country. 

This  abundance  on  American  farms  calls 
for  action,  both  by  the  government  and  by 
fanncn  themselTes,  to  avoid  glutting  the 
market.  It  calls  for  action  that  will  put  some 
strength  back  Into  the  grain  market  situa- 
tion. 

Farmers  Union  was  instnmiental  In  de- 
veloping the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program  and  has  given  it  strong  sup- 
port through  the  years.  We  sttU  consider  It 
the  best  way  to  bolster  farm  prices  and  to 
promote  orderly  marketing. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  use  of  every  available  au- 
thority to  give  producers  strong  Incentives  to 
hold  grain  ofT  the  market  through  the 
CCC  programs  and  to  participate  in  an 
orderly  storage  effort  that  will  keep  large 
quantities   of  grain  on  the  farm. 

We  recommend  that  faj-mers  place  their 
grain  under  CXmunodlty  Credit  C<vporatlon 
loans  and  that  they  utilise  aU  available  gov- 
ernment programs  that  will  help  them  avoid 
economic  loss  by  waiting  for  market  Im- 
provements. 

We  urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
Senator  McGovem's  wheat  export  certificate 
bill  so  we  can  get  some  money  Into  the 
pockets  of  fanners  now  producing  wheat 
at  detMresawl  i>rtoes  for  our  overseas  commit- 
ments. 
Wo  tirge  further  that  the  House  Agricul- 


ture Committee  expedite  Its  action  on  a 
grain  reserve  bill  so  that  a  reserve  can  be 
set  up  In  time  to  draw  several  million  bushels 
of  wheat  feed  grains  and  soybeans  out  of  the 
market  stream  In  the  next  few  months.  This 
win  provide  some  relief  for  the  price  situa- 
tion In  the  major  over-supply  commodities. 

And  finally,  we  urge  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Dejjartment  to  ac- 
celerate purchases  for  P.L.  480  program  needs. 
We  urge  these  agencies  to  notify  their  food 
representatives  In  embasslea  around  the 
world  of  this  unprecedented  U.S.  grain 
abundance  so  new  purchase  and  foreign 
aid  agreements  can  be  signed. 

It  wUl  take  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of 
farmers,  government  agencies  and  Congress 
to  rescue  farmers  from  this  unprecedented 
abundance.  We  hope  this  e.Tort  wUl  get  un- 
derway without  delay. 

The  Senate  has  struck  a  timely  blow  lor 
the  rights  of  farmers  in  passing  3.  109,  the 
farm  co-op  bargaining  bill.  In  the  face  of 
heavy  opposition  from  canners.  packers  and 
other  processor- buyers  of  farm  products. 

Farmers  Union  has  long  insisted  that  co- 
operatives are  discriminated  against  and  that 
members  of  cooperatives  are  being  black- 
listed, coerced  and  deprived  of  their  funda- 
mental rights.  This  legislation  will  help 
right  these  wrongs. 

We  are  disappointed,  however,  at  the  ac- 
tions that  deleted  criminal  penalties  from 
this  bill.  Violators  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
suaded by  civil  actions  because  payment  of 
a  fine  as  a  penalty  Is  not  a  serious  problem 
for  a  big  processor  or  other  major  buyer  of 
farm  products. 

We  commend  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  trying  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
many  attempts  of  processor  groups  to  get 
themselves  exempted  from  this  legislation. 
We  are  disappointed,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  does  exempt  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton groups  and  reconunend  that  this  be 
remedied  before  the  bill  becomes  law. 

We  urge  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
to  schedule  hearings  on  this  important  blU. 
We  also  urge  restoration  of  criminal  penal- 
ties so  the  bill  wlU  be  an  effective  deterrent 
to  those  discriminating  against  cooperatives 
and  their  members  and  expansion  of  the 
bill's  coverage  to  include  tobacco  and  cotton 
groups. 

The  attempts  by  conglomerate  corporation 
and  other  non-farm  Interests  to  take  over 
agriculture  are  being  aided  and  abetted  by 
efforts  In  this  session  of  Congress  to  ease 
restrictions  on  the  transfer,  through  sale  or 
lease,  of  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages 
and  quotas. 

Earlier  this  year  Congress  authorized  the 
sale  or  lease  up  to  five  years,  and  transfer 
within  counties,  of  allotments  for  flxe-cured, 
dark  air-cured,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  to- 
bacco. This  week  a  House  Agriculture  sub- 
committee Is  considering  several  bills  that 
would  further  undermine  the  restrictions  on 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  acreage- 
poundage  quotas. 

The  moves  to  make  it  legal  to  seU,  lease 
or  transfer  allotments,  bases  and  quotas  also 
Involve  peanuts.  The  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  rcommended  passage  of  a  bill  to 
authorize,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sale 
or  lease  of  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

These  changes  open  the  door  wider  to  cor- 
poration farming,  lead  to  further  depletion 
of  human  resources  in  ruml  areas,  encourage 
speculation  by  non-farm  Investors,  and  dis- 
rupt the  existing  peanut  and  tobacco  pro- 
grams. They  reinforce  the  position  of  those 
pushing  for  a  corporate  agriculture  and  un- 
dercut the  independent  farmer. 

We  urge  the  Agriculture  committees  of 
Congress,  therefore,  to  stand  firm  against 
these  attempts  by  rejecting  aU  proposals 
aimed  at  easing  restrictions  on  sale,  lease  or 
transfer  of  allotments. 


With  the  many  Involvements  of  our  Got- 
emment  at  home  and  abroad  making  heavier 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  a  tax 
increase  appears  necessary. 

Farmers  Union,  therefore,  supports  the 
proposal  to  levy  a  surtax  on  corporate  and 
personal  net  incomes  above  $5,000.00  In  keep- 
ing with  our  historic  position  In  favor  of 
taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Farmers  are  observing  the  new  trend  of 
advancing  Interest  rates  with  much  concern 
because  they  are  acutely  aware  from  long 
exi>erience  that  high  Interest  rates  are 
promptly  and  inexorably  refiected  in  higher 
costs  of  all  of  the  things  farmers  mvist  buy 
in  order  to  produce  the  Nation's  food. 

Farmers  have  no  opportunity  to  reflect 
these  increased  costs  of  production  in  the 
sale  of  the  products  they  bring  to  market.  In 
fact,  lncrer.sing  Interest  rates  tend  to  depress 
the  price  of  farm  commodities  in  the  market 
place  because  they  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  consumers. 

The  damaging  effects  of  the  excessive  in- 
terest rates  initiated  a  year  ago  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  continue  to  be  felt  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  cities  and  towns  which 
serve  farmers. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  by  the  President,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Treasury  to  arrest 
and  reverse  the  present  Interest  rate  Increase 
trend. 

The  tremendous  flow  of  Imports  of  Colby 
cheese  and  other  foreign  dairy  products  the 
last  year  through  evasion  of  quotas  has  held 
milk  prices  down  at  the  support  level  for 
months.  It  also  has  forced  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  accumulate  large 
stocks  of  dairy  jM'oducts  and  enabled  Impor- 
ters to  build  up  huge  supplies  of  these  Im- 
ports for  resale  to  cheese  processors.  Ice  cream 
manufacturers,  and  others  in  the  Industry. 
Although  the  imports  have  been  sharply 
cut  by  the  recent  action  of  President  John- 
son, the  damage  has  already  been  done  as 
far  as  dairy  prices  for  the  next  few  months 
is  concerned. 

The  M-00  dairy  support  price,  as  a  result. 
is  the  only  milk  price  farmers  can  count  on 
for  months  to  ctwne.  It  Is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  from  six  months  to  a  year  for  the 
trade  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  work  off  these  stock  buildups  to  the  point 
where  the  market  could  again  move  above 
the  support  level. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  farmers  are 
getting  out  of  dairying  in  record  numbers.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  1.418  farmers  quit  dairj- 
Ing  in  that  state  in  a  recent  4-month  peri- 
od—an average  of  88  per  week.  The  trend  Is 
much  the  same  over  all  the  areas  that  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  milk  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Production  figures  for  June  show  sizeable 
drops  for  several  Midwest  states  from  the 
year-ago  levels.  The  production  drops  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
clude Indiana.  6%;  Illinois.  6%;  Michigan, 
e"^! ;  Minnesota,  1%;  Iowa,  2^^;  North  Dakot.i, 
Q"r, ;  and  Nebraska,  9%.  All  of  these  states  are 
in  what  has  traditionally  been  considered 
the  Country's  low -cost  milk  production  areas. 
To  meet  this  serious  problem  we  urge,  first, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Increase  the 
support  price  to  $4.21  from  the  current  $4.00 
level  so  enough  producers  can  remain  In 
dairying  to  assure  the  nation  of  an  adequate 
supply  <rf  milk. 

The  current  $4.00  level  is  well  below  the 
90%  of  parity  the  law  airthorlzes.  The  latest 
90%  of  parity  figure,  adjusted  to  reflect  con- 
stantiy  Increasing  production  costs  absorbed 
by  dairy  producers.  Is  $4.21. 

Although  we  want  dairy  support  prices  in- 
creased, we  do  not  consider  this  anything 
more  than  a  stop-gap  dairy  Income  move. 
We  reoogniae  that  moving  the  price  to  $4J1 
will  exhaust  the  Depeirtment  of  Agriculture's 
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present  authority  to  do  anything  pennanent 
and  signiflcant  in  the  dairy  income  area. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  schedule  hearings  Inune- 
dlately  on  the  direct  payment  blUs  mtro- 
duced  by  Senators  Eugene  McCarthy  and 
Gaylord  Nelson.  This  direct  payments  ap- 
proach will  make  It  possible  to  Increase  in- 
come of  dairy  farmers,  to  keep  the  prices  of 
dairy  products  competitive  with  synthetics 
and  substitutes,  and  to  give  consumers  these 
high  quality  dairy  products  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Dairy 
Import  Act,  which  now  has  59  sponsors  In 
the  Senate  and  192  in  the  House.  Although 
we  recognize  that  the  present  quota  level 
produces  a  market  for  our  traditional  sup- 
pliers, and  no  others,  we  feel  this  level  should 
be  made  permanent  by  Congressional  action. 

Recent  reports  reflect  adequate  stocks  of 
all  qualities  of  cotton,  either  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  and  point  up  reduced  domestic 
consumption  during  the  last  six  months. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  we  can  expect 
carryover  stocks  next  year  to  meet  or  exceed 
what  Is  needed  for  strategic  reserves  with- 
out Increased  acreage. 

Price  Improvement  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
competition  for  reduced  supplies  of  good 
quality  new  crop  cotton  Is  a  natural  and 
beneficial  result  of  an  effective  cotton  pro- 
gram. Farmers  are  pleased  with  the  present 
program  becaues  It  has  achieved  this  ob- 
jective. They  are  not  interested  In  producing 
more  cotton  at  cheap>er  prices. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  resist  pressure  from  the  trade 
to   Increase   cotton   production    in    1968. 

We  also  urge  regulations  and  administra- 
tive Interpretations  which  would  (1)  hold 
the  line  on  production;  (2)  improve  quality 
and  enhance  grower  Income  by  increasing 
the  production  payment  to  the  maximum 
level  allowed  and  by  relaxing  arbitrary  and 
restrictive  skip  row  penalties;  (3)  permit  the 
orderly  marketing  of  the  1968  crop  through  a 
prudent  sales  policy  which  truly  avoids  mar- 
ket competition  with  producers;  and  (4)  use 
vigilance  to  see  that  differences  reflected  In 
the  price  support  program  accurately  Indicate 
utility  value. 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  with  the  spreading  of  false  in- 
formation is  that  the  damage  it  does  can 
seldom  be  nullified  by  later  retraction. 
Rumor  has  fanned  the  fiame  of  riot  in 
this  country.  And  this  past  week,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  yesterday,  many 
critics  of  the  administration  have  been 
quick  to  make  mountains  of  the  molehills 
of  complaint  about  the  fairness  of  the 
elections  soon  to  be  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  received,  as  I  have,  letters 
from  constituents  concerned  about  what 
they  thought  was  happening. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  civilian  candi- 
dates have  complained.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  incumbent  presidential  candidates 
have  made  derogatory  remarks  about 
their  opponents — about  their  platforms — 
about  their  ability  to  prosecute  the  war 
successfully  and  secure  the  peace  after- 
ward. But  is  all  this  so  different  from 
the  political  campaigns  here  at  home? 
The  civilian  candidates  complain  that 
the  incumbents  are  not  cooperating  with 
them  because  they  refuse  to  share  speak- 
ing engagements.  Is  this  so  different  from 


what  happens  here?  The  civilian  candi- 
dates complain  that  voters  are  being  in- 
timidated—that election  procedures  will 
be  rigged — that  pressure  is  being  appUed 
to  government  employees.  To  even  the 
casual  observer  of  the  American  political 
campaign,  it  is  all  too  familiar. 

It  is  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  report  these  complaints.  How- 
ever, I  am  disturbed — just  as  President 
Johnson  is  disturbed— by  the  hasty,  al- 
most eager  exaggeration  of  these  com- 
plaints, mostly  by  critics  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Vietnam  policies.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  readiness  of  those  who 
should  be  pohtically  sophisticated  to  pur- 
sue the  interests  of  those  anxious  to  ag- 
gravate the  current  dissension  in  this 
country  over  the  Southeast  Asian  war.  I 
am  disturbed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency among  some  of  us  to  Interpret  in 
the  worst  possible  light  whatever  news 
comes  from  Saigon. 

The  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  pres- 
idential election  in  South  Vietnam  has 
pushed  offstage  the  greater  significance 
that  this  September  3  election  will  put 
into  office  the  60  Members  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Senate.  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  on  October  22  there  will  be  another 
election  for  the  South  Vietnamese  House 
of  Representatives.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  in  these  elections,  future  politi- 
cal leaders  are  b^ing  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  these  elections,  the  seeds  of  a 
democratic  government  are  being  born. 
It  has  taken  us  many  long  years  to 
develop  our  own  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. And,  even  now,  it  is  not  yet 
perfect.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  its  infancy — and  in  the  midst  of  war— 
a  new  nation's  electoral  process  should 
be  without  fault? 

During  the  South  Vietnam  elections 
last  September  for  representatives  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  the  Viet- 
con^  did  everything  possible  to  discour- 
age the  voters.  In  one  city,  mortar  shells 
were  lobbed  into  lines  of  citizens  waiting 
at  the  polling  places.  The  people  took 
cover  as  the  shells  exploded.  But  a  short 
time  later,  they  were  back  in  line.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened  here  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  those  same  elections  last 
September  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls 
to  cast  their  ballots.  On  that  basis,  while 
we  have  much  to  teach  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  about  the  desirability  of 
democracy,  they,  in  turn,  have  set  an 
example  for  our  own  people  to  follow. 
Mr.  President,  if  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  a  magnificent  musical 
Instrument,  with  the  members  of  the 
press  and  Congress  as  its  keys,  I  fear  fre- 
quently that  those  who  play  it  best  are 
foreign  politicians  whose  times  are 
medleys  of  their  own  self-interest. 


JOSEPHINE  B.  RIPLEY,  JOURNALIST 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  journalists. 
Miss  Josephine  B.  Ripley,  is  terminating 
an  outstanding  career  as  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  open  her  own  oflBce  as  a  free- 
lance writer. 

Jo  Ripley  has  been  a  member  of  the 


staff  of  the  Washington  news  bureau  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  since  1945, 
covering  legislative  stories  on  Congress, 
political  conventions,  and  some  of  the 
newsmaklng  travels  of  First  Ladies.  For 
many  years,  she  wrote  a  weekly  column 
entitled  "An  Intimate  Message  From 
Washington." 

But  her  activities  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  Washington.  Instead  she  has  gone 
where  the  news  was  in  the  making — 
where  the  news  was  in  the  making 
throughout  the  world.  She  has  gone  to 
the  scene  in  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Israel,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Greece.  You  name  the  place  and  she  has 
been  there  on  the  spot  seeing  the  news 
with  her  own  eyes — hearing  it  with  her 
own  ears — and  feeling  it.  That  is  why 
she  has  been  such  a  superlative  inter- 
preter of  the  news  as  well  as  accurate 
reporter. 

In  1949  she  toured  displaced  pei-sons 
camps  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  flew 
into  Berlin  on  tiie  airlift,  along  with  a 
load  of  coal.  She  was  on  the  Hungarian 
border  during  the  revolution  in  1956  and 
watched  refugees  from  the  Communist 
takeover  come  plunging  out  of  the  dark- 
ness to  the  safety  of  an  Austrian  farm- 
house just  over  the  line. 

In  1957  she  flew  to  Israel  following  the 
Sinai  campaign  of  that  year  and  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  economic  up- 
surge which  followed  that  victory.  Three 
years  earlier,  she  had  traveled  to  Berlin, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece 
to  obtain  information  for  a  series  on  the 
world's  first  attempt  at  organized  migra- 
tion. This  series  was  later  published  in 
a  booklet  called  "Peoples  on  the  Move," 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration. 

By  her  work  and  writings  in  the  field 
of  migration,  she  has  become  a  widely 
acclaimed  and  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  subject  of  migration  and  refugees. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
visoi-y  Committee  for  Women  in  the 
Services,  to  which  she  was  appointed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy,  she  interviewed  women  in  the 
military  services  overseas  and  authored 
a  series  entitied  "The  Miss  Behind  the 
Missile." 

Her  tenure  as  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Press  Club  in  1951-52  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  history  of  that  organization.  In 
connection  with  her  activities  in  that 
organization,  she  has  been  the  editor  of 
two  cookbooks  published  by  the  club, 
"Who  Says  We  Can't  Cook?"  and  "Sec- 
ond Helping." 

Before  Jo  made  the  scene  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  Monitor,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  city  staff  of  the  Monitor  in  Bos- 
ton, copy  editor  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, and  wrote  a  weekly  column  called 
•The  World,  Briefly." 

Although  she  is  terminating  a  long, 
happy  and  successful  career  with  the 
Monitor,  Jo  Ripley  will  continue  her 
af&Uation  with  the  Cowles  publishing 
organization.  I  predict  great  success  for 
Jo  Ripley  as  she  ventures  out  on  her  own 
as  a  freelance  writer.  I  know  that  her 
many  friends  and  colleagues  share  my 
confidence  in  her  future  success  and 
wish  her  the  very  best  of  everything. 
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ALLIANCE  ESSAY  WINNERS 
VISIT  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  this,  the 
;;ixth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
:harter  of  Punta  del  Este,  I  want  to  call 
ittention  to  the  presence  of  a  very  im- 
K>rtant  group  of  visitors  to  our  Nation's 
:apital. 

They  are  not  state  dignitaries,  ambas- 
iadors,  sports  heroes,  or  movie  stars. 
2ven  though  their  visit  is  connected  with 
,he  Alliance  for  Progress,  they  are  not 
"conomists,  engineers,  or  planning  ex- 
jerts.  They  are  instead  secondary  school 
students  from  various  Latin  American 
:ountries.  They  are  here  in  Washlng- 
;on  as  winners  of  a  hemispherewlde  es- 
say contest  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
These  young  people  range  in  age  from 
13  to  19.  They  come  from  countries 
is  huge  as  Brazil  and  as  small  as 
El  Salvador.  For  most,  this  is  their 
first  visit  to  our  country,  but  a  number 
of  them  speak  English,  In  addition  to 
Portugtiese  or  Spanish,  their  native 
languages.  S<»ne  even  speak  Indian 
dialects,  like  Guarani,  the  second  lan- 
guage of  Paraguay. 

Diverse  as  this  group  is,  they  are  united 
In  their  understsmding — a  surprisingly 
profound  understanding — of  the  chal- 
lenge to  youth  in  the  great  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development  that 
are  gathered  together  in  Latin  America 
imder  the  banner  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  people  in  12  Latin  American  coun- 
tries participated  in  the  essay  contest. 
The  29  top  winners  with  us  in  Washing- 
ton were  selected  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  In  their  coimtrles: 
educators  and  representatives  of  min- 
istries of  education;  offlcials  of  the  Orga- 
nization <rf  American  States  and  mem- 
bers of  National  Commissions  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress;  economists  and  ex- 
perts in  development  planning. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
a  private  foundatlcm  established  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  open 
the  way  to  individual  and  corporate 
participation  in  development  programs 
of  the  Alliance.  In  most  countries,  the 
foundation  had  the  close  cooperation  of 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Intematlonal  Development,  and 
the  UJ3.  Information  Agency.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  contest  was  explained  by  Dr. 
Jos6  A.  Mora,  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS,  in 
this  way: 

To  stimulate  thinking  by  I>atln  American 
students  on  tbe  vital  Issues  of  economic  and 
social  development  in  their  countries,  be- 
cause they  must  play  a  principal  role  In  the 
vast  effort  of  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  to 
bring  a  better  life  to  the  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

These  29  students  will  remain  with  us 
in  Washington  until  the  end  of  this  week. 
Then  they  will  begin  a  monthlong  tour 
of  the  United  States.  They  will  visit  fac- 
tories and  farms,  small  towns  and  great 
cities.  At  a  number  of  stops  along  the 
way,  they  will  stay  with  American  fam- 
ilies In  their  own  homes.  At  the  end,  they 
will  carry  back  to  their  own  countries 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people. 


And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  of  crucial 
importance.  I  said  that  this  group  con- 
tained no  statesmen  or  politicians,  econ- 
omists or  engineers.  I  should  add  the 
phrase  "as  yet."  For  these  young  people 
are,  of  course,  the  future  leaders  of  their 
countries.  They  have  already  expressed 
a  profound  concern  for  the  economic  and 
social  problems  of  their  people;  they 
have  shown  that  they  have  faith  in  the 
abihty  of  their  nations  to  attack  under- 
development and  social  inequity.  They 
give  all  of  us  renewed  hope  for  progress 
and  justice  in  this  hemisphere  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation  and 
to  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS 
for  their  splendid  initiative  in  sponsoring 
this  essay  contest,  and  bringing  the  win- 
ners to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
sixth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  We  wish  these  29 
Latin  American  students  a  pleasant  stay 
in  Washington  and  a  fruitful  trip  around 
our  country.  We  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  shall  see  them  again — as  the 
leaders  and  developers  of  their  own  na- 
tions. 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  ISSUES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  use  my  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  to  receive  information  in- 
stead of  passing  it  on.  At  least  once  each 
year  I  enclose  a  questiormalre  covering 
some  of  the  issues  important  to  me  on 
which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  guidance 
from  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 

This  year,  the  questions  were  multiple 
choice,  and  I  asked  each  person  respoijd- 
ing  to  check  off  only  one  answer  to  each 
question.  My  staff  has  tabulated  the  an- 
swers in  percentages,  and  I  feel  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  might  point  out  that  only  one  of  the 
topics  on  this  questionnaire  had  been 
asked  about  in  previous  years.  ThaX  ques- 
tion dealt  with  firearms  control.  This 
year,  as  Is^t  year,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  respondents  favored  some 
sort  of  Federal  legislation  on  this  subject. 
For  some  reason,  my  regular  mail  has 
never  reflected  this  sentiment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questionnaire  included  with 
my  July  "Report  Home"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  tabulation  of  the  answers  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question- 
naire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  A  controversy  rages  in  Washington  over 
proposals  to  start  work  on  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  to  protect  our  nation  from 
nuclear  attack.  One  side  says  the  system  will 
b«  prohibitively  expensive  ($41  billion),  offer 
only  partial  protection  and  will  merely  serve 
to  escalate  the  arms  race.  Those  who  favor 
the  proposal  argue  that  even  partial  protec- 
tion Is  worth  the  huge  expenditure  and  they 
believe  that  such  a  system  will  serve  as  an 
added  deterrent  to  enemy  attack. 

How  do  you  feel? 

Percent 
We  should  go  ahe.id  and  build  such  a 

system 38.3 

We  should  not  build  such  a  system —    32.  t 
Not  familiar  enough  with  the  proposal     29.  4 

2.  Some  authorities  believe  the  rise  In 
crime  rate,  as  well  as  promiscuous  use  of 


firearms  In  riots,  stems  from  laxity  in  fed- 
eral laws  regulating  purchase  and  possession 
of  firearms.  Others  contend  that  any  fed- 
eral regulation  would  restrict  legitimate  use 
of  firearms  for  hunting  and  target  purposes. 
Do  you  believe  it  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest  to  (check  one] 

Percent 
Have   laws   prohibiting   mailorder   pur- 
chase of  firearms ■*! 

Have  laws  requiring  the  national  regis- 
tration of  firearms 40 

Have  no  Federal  legislation  of  firearms..     19 

3.  The  national  crime  rate  has  been  on  the 
increase.  Some  believe  this  has  been  caused 
by  court  decisions  which  safeguard  the  legal 
rights  of  the  accused — which,  In  turn,  de- 
grade the  effectiveness  of  prosecution.  Oth- 
ers believe  crime  has  Increased  because  of 
crime  producing  environments,  poverty  and 
lack  of  job  opportunity.  Do  you  believe  a 
reduction  in  the  crime  rate  would  best  be 
achieved  by  (check  onel 

Percent 

Increased  efficiency  In  crime  detection 
methods  and  programs  designed  to  al- 
leviate crime  producing  environments, 
with  the  rights  of  suspects  strictly 
maintained ** 

More  militant  police  enforcement  with 
less  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused       ^' 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  path  to  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  rests  in  (check  one] 

Percent 
Israeli  withdrawal  to  her  former  borders 
with   a  solution  by   the   United   Na- 
tions       15 

Leaving  things  as  they  are  so  that  the 
nations  Involved  can  work  out  a  set- 
tlement among  themselves 85 

Insofar  as  action  by  our  own  government  is 
concerned — and  regardless  of  what  the  So- 
viet Union  does — should  we  (check  one] 

Percent 

Support  Israel 40 

Support  the  Aratw 1 

Keep  our  hands  off 59 

5.  The  television  Industry  is  currently  un- 
der fire  from  many  qxiarters.  Complaints 
range  from  "too  many  ocanmerclals"  to  "too 
few  public  affairs  programs."  Since  many  of 
these  complaints  may  find  their  outlet  in 
legislative  proposals,  I  would  like  to  find  out 
yotir  own  views  on  television  programming. 
What  is  your  biggest  complaint.  If  any,  about 
television  [check one] 

Percent 

Program  quality 50 

Number  of  commercials 37 

Too  few  public  affairs  programs 12 

Too  many  public  affairs  programs 1 

Other 

6.  What   Is   your   major   source   of   news? 
(check  one] 

Percent 

Television 25.4 

Radio 14.1 

Newspapers    49.3 

News  magazines 11.2 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful,  tough-minded 
observations  on  U.S.  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Vietnam  struggle  have  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  great  Amer- 
ican journal  has  been  steadily  upgrading 
the  quality  of  Its  articles,  its  editorials, 
and  Its  general  format  In  recent  years. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  es- 
pecially to  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
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Numbers  Game,"  published  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  Ntjmbers  Game 

"The  rear  is  not  a  stalemate.  We  are  win- 
ning, slowly  but  steadily. 

— Gen.  William  Westmoreland. 

It  has  been  21  years  now  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  has  led  the  Communist  Insurgency  In 
Vietnam.  Boys  have  been  born,  raised,  re- 
cruited and  killed  all  within  the  span  of  this 
endless  war.  It  was  some  15  years  ago  that 
the  United  States  began  subsidizing  the 
French  forces  fighting  Ho's  Communists,  and 
countless  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  planes 
and  armaments  and  supplies  all  ended  in  the 
apocalypse  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  It  has  been 
about  10  years  now  since  the  United  States 
began  "helping"  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
dollars  and  then  guns — five  years  since  Amer- 
ican troops  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  two 
years  since  they  engaged  in  full  combat.  And 
during  all  these  years,  during  battles  and 
during  lulls,  somebody  has  been  prophesying 
victory  In  much  the  same  words  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  used  last  month. 

When   General  Westmoreland   took  com- 
mand of  the  Vietnam  campaign  three  years 
ago.  he  had  an  expeditionary  force  of  about 
25,000  troops.  Now  he  has  460,000,  and,  "to 
reinforce  our  mounting  pressure."  he  wants 
still  more.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
must  find  the  means  of  providing  such  addi- 
tional troops,  was  reluctant  to  agree.  One  of 
his  first  questions  to  General  Westmoreland 
was  how  he  could  achieve  more  results  with 
the  forces  already  in  Vietnam.  In  the  end. 
it  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  more 
men  will  be  provided — fewer  than  General 
Westmoreland  wants,  more  than   Secretary 
McNamara  wants.  It  also  seems  a  foregone 
conclusion    that    these    forces    will    not   be 
enough,  and  that  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  General  West«ioreland  asks  for  more. 
To  provide  still  more  troops,  and  yet  to 
deny  Westmoreland  the  forces  he  asks,  seems 
to  be  an  evasion  of  the  real  questions  of  how 
this  war  Is  going  and  how  It  can  be  brought 
to  an  end.  Despite  Westmoreland's  claims  of 
victory,  his  request  for  140,000  more  troops 
seems  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure — not 
of  defeat  but  of  the  stalemate  that  he  de- 
nies. If  all  these  troops  are  really  necessary. 
It  seems  hard  to  see  how  he  can  be  "win- 
ning," slowly  or  otherwise.  Still,  let  us  as- 
sume  that   the   average   commander   is   an 
optimist,  and  that  he  Invariably  feels  a  good 
Job  could  be  done  even  better  If  there  were 
Just  more  troops  to  throw  Into  the  fight. 

The  more  fundamental  evasion  seems  to  be 
that  of  Secretary  McNamara  For  If  our  com- 
mander in  the  field  declares  that  he  needs  a 
certain  number  of  reinforcements,  how  can 
anyone  from  Washington  tell  him  he  doesn't 
really  need  them?  But  conversely,  if  he  Is 
not  really  winning  the  war  with  the  460,000 
men  he  now  has,  how  can  a  "compromise" 
reinforcement  of  a  few  thousands  achieve 
victory?  In  short,  If  our  force  In  Vietnam  Is 
too  small  to  achieve  its  goals,  then  it's  pre- 
sumably a  lot  too  small.  The  likeliest  ex- 
planation for  McNamara 's  reluctance  Is  that 
the  political  and  financial  cost  of  sending 
massive  reinforcements  Is  more  than  the 
Administration  wants  to  face. 

Behind  this  evasion,  of  course,  is  the 
evasion  of  the  whole  American  people.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Harris  Poll.  58  percent 
of  Americans  want  an  Increased  military  ef- 
fort, whereas  only  36  percent  want  a  greater 
effort  at  negotiating  a  settlement.  As  for  spe- 
cifics, 72  percent  favor  the  continued  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  and  no  less  than  48 
percent  favor  a  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  Despite  their  belligerent  views,  how- 
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ever,  one  can't  help  wondering  whether  these 
hawks  don't  somehow  expect  somebody  else 
to  do  the  shooting.  According  to  most  estl- 
miates,  the  war.  as  It  Is  now  being  fought,  will 
last  for  years,  perhaps  five,  perhaps  ten. 
Thus,  If  Americans  are  now  getting  killed  at 
a  rate  of  7,500  a  year,  the  question  becomes: 
Are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  75,000  American 
lives  in  order  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Perhaps  a  majority  would  answer  yes.  but 
the  implication  of  these  appeals  for  greater 
military  effort  is  that  a  greater  effort  would 
end  the  war  sooner  and  at  smaller  cost.  It 
Is  an  unrealistic  Implication.  If  It  takes  a 
half  million  men  to  win  the  war  "slowly  but 
steadily,"  how  many  would  It  take  to  win 
the  war  quickly?  A  million?  Even  more? 
Then  the  questions  to  be  asked  In  a  poll  are: 
Do  you  favor  calling  up  the  reserves?  Do  you 
favor  ending  all  draft  exemptions?  Do  you 
favor  increasing  taxes  by.  say,  one  quarter? 

One  of  the  great  Illusions  about  our  sUug- 
gle  In  Vietnam  has  always  been  that  It  could 
be  won  fairly  easily,  that  the  Communists, 
facing  our  overwhelming  strength,  would 
simply  end  their  20-year  struggle  and  give 
up — that  it  Is  not.  in  short,  a  real  war.  One 
suspects  that  Secretary  McNamaxa  himself 
was  once  a  victim  of  this  Illusion,  and  that 
the  Communists'  dogged  refusal  to  give  up 
has  provided  him  with  a  terrible  lesson  Jn  the 
Illogicality  of  warfare.  For  though  he  can 
provide  still  more  forces,  the  fact  U  that  the 
Communists,  too,  still  have  reserve  forces 
that  haven't  yet  even  entered  the  battle.  And 
who,  on  either  side,  dares  tell  his  followers 
that  the  goal  may  not  be  worth  the  cost? 


THE    10-PERCENT    SURTAX   A   MIS- 
TAKE, ECONOMIST  SAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  and  competent  brief 
analysis  I  have  seen  of  the  proposed  10- 
percent  surtax  increase  appeared  in  the 
Roanoke  Times  recently. 

The  author  is  Dr.  Spencer  Gervln, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  of  Emory  and 
Henry  College. 

Dr.  Gervln  has  ably  summarized  a 
strong  case  against  the  proposed  tax 
Increase.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Roanoke  Times,  Aug.  6.  1967] 
Income    Tax   Hike   Hazardous    at   Pkesent, 

Economist  Sats 
(By  Dr.  Spencer  Gervln,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics   and  Business,  Emory 
and  Henry  College) 

Prime  argument  In  the  renewed  push  for 
an  Income  tax  Increase  Is  the  0.3  per  cent 
June  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) . 
bringing  the  rise  to  2.7  per  cent  since  June 
1966.  Dramatizing  this  jump  Is  the  fact  that 
June's  dollar  was  worth  86.2  cents  In  1957-59 
dollars.  70.3  cents  in  1947-49  dollars,  and  41.8 
cents  in  1939  dollars.  Avowed  purpose  of  the 
higher  tax  on  personal  and  corporate  income 
is  to  restrain  such  inflation. 

All  but  certainly  under  existing  circum- 
stances a  tax  hike  wUl  not  accomplish  the 
promised  restraint.  More  likely,  even  with 
the  higher  tax  take,  prices  will  continue  to 
move  upward,  with  the  actual  effect  being  to 
arrest  the  business  expansion  Just  getting 
under  way. 

Obviously  the  0.3  per  cent  CPI  rise  did  net 
occur  alike  for  all  goods  and  services  compre- 
hended m  the  Index.  Some  segments  rose 
more,  some  less  (new  cars  .1  per  cent),  some 
not  at  all  (furniture  0  per  cent) .  and  some 
declined  (gasoline  and  oil  -.3  per  cent). 


Leading  the  risers  was  food,  up  0.9  per  cent 
from  May.  Principally  Involved  were  fruits 
and  vegetables  (4.7  per  cent)  and  meats  (4.1 
per  cent).  Among  fruits,  grapefruit  jumped 
37  per  cent  and  oranges  15  per  cent,  as  the 
Florida  citrus  crop  neared  completion.  Apples 
were  up  6  percent  as  storage  supplies 
dwindled.  Among  vegetables,  lettuce  rose  13 
per  cent  and  potatoes  6  per  cent,  in  each 
case  due  to  scarcity  as  unfavorable  weather 
delayed  maturity. 

Meat  price  Increases  came  from  hogs  (5 
per  cent  at  wholesale)  as  fewer  piggies  went 
to  market.  Beef  and  lamb  were  also  offered 
In  inadequate  quantities.  Wholesale  live- 
stock prices  a-s  a  whole  were  up  2  per  cent 
In  June. 

Will  the  tax  increase  zero  in  on  demand 
for  food  commodities  so  as  to  relieve  price 
pressures?  A  tax  hike  must  reduce  demand 
for  these  commodities  specifically  If  it  Is  to  be 
effective  in  restraining  Inflation.  Such  speci- 
ficity is  unlikely. 

Important  cause  of  the  CPI  rise  In  the  past 
year  has  been  medical  services.  Up  .6  per  cent 
In  June,  the  rise  since  last  June  Is  9.2  per 
cent.  Primarily  responsible  are  higher  hos- 
pital service  charges  and  Increased  doctors' 
fees,  as  heightened  demand  for  thelse  serv- 
ices has  metW relatively  stable  supply.  Much 
of  this  Increased  demand  has  of  course  been 
of  government  doing,  with  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

Due  to  government  subsidization  here,  It 
Is  unlikely  that  an  income  tax  increase  will 
deflate  this  segment  of  demand,  which  has 
led  all  others  in  inflationary  advance  in  the 
last  year. 

Where  then  will  a  tax  Increase  hit?  While 
It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  exactly  just  what 
the  consumer  will  buy  less  of  when  his  dis- 
posable Income  Is  cut  by  taxation,  experience 
Indicate*  the  falloff  will  be  In  demand  for 
industrial  goods,  most  especially  hard  goods 
(up  1.1  per  cent  in  price  In  the  last  year). 

In  this  likeUhood  lies  the  great  hazard  of 
present  tax  rise.  For  industrial  production,  at 

155.2  In  June  (1967-59=100)  is  stll!  way  off 
Its  159.0  high  of  last  December.  Due  some- 
what to  output  drop  but  more  Importantly  to 
Increments  to  capacity    (164.0  end  of  1965. 

179.3  end  of  1966,  185.1  now;  1957-69=100). 
manufacturing  is  presently  operating  at  only 
84.7  per  cent  of  capacity,  down  from  90.9 
per  cent  In  the  1966'b  second  quarter. 

Experience  further  Indicates  that  automo- 
bile sales  fall  quickly  from  a  paring  of  dis- 
posable Income.  Just  now  recovering  from 
slow  sales  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  auto  sales  will  probably  lag  again  with 
the  tax  Increase.  New  car  prices  have  not 
risen  in  the  last  year. 

Another  problem  attending  drop  In  demand 
for  industrial  goods  Is  the  effect  upon  plant 
expansion.  With  corporate  profits  off  in  the 
last  nine  months,  even  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax  credit  and 
rapid  plant  amortization  can  scarcely  Induce 
Industry  to  expand,  with  demand  sinking. 
Such  a  failure  of  Investment  spending  brings 
stagnation  of  personal  Income,  recessions 
first  step. 

With  continued  heavy  government  deficit 
spending,  much  for  nonconsumable  mllitory 
goods,  price  pressures  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1967  will  probably  require  antl-lnflatlonary 
measures.  But  why  a  tax  increase?  Most  econ- 
omists tend  to  accept  a  tax  increase  because 
of  their  belief  that  government  deficit  spend- 
ing win  not  be  reduced.  Given  first  choice, 
most  would  prefer  s  deficit  reduction  because 
of  Its  less  significant  effect  upon  aUocaUon  of 
resources. 

Furthermore,  a  tax  Increase  is  cumbersome 
to  levy  and  to  cancel,  requiring  each  time  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Dynamics  of  the  econ- 
omy are  such  that  the  alert  steering  needed 
to  avoid  both  recession  and  inflation  cannot 
be  done  by  slow  legislative  process. 

Real  alternative  is  the  tapered  cutting  of 
expenditures    as    the    economy    approach** 
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:apaclty.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
lad  authority — witness,  withholding  of  road 
;onstructlon  funds  In  late  1966 — to  withhold 
portions  of  many  appropriations  made  by  the 
::ongre8s.  This  wlthholdlng-release  rhythm 
;an  be  done  promptly,  as  the  economy  needs 
mnlng. 

rECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  technical  assist- 
mce  program  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  This  is  the  area 
Qf  AID'S  program  that  furnishes  knowl- 
edge and  ideas.  It  is  the  portion  that 
deals  not  just  with  meeting  today's 
crises,  but  with  anticipating  and  elimi- 
nating tomorrow's  problems  before  they 
start. 

The  research  aspect  of  AID's  techni- 
cal assistance  program  should  be  em- 
phasized. We  fully  recognize  that  to  get 
economic  development  abroad  we  may 
need  to  know  the  answers  to  questions 
we  have  never  encoimtered  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  role  of  research:  to 
generate  new  knowledge  and  ideas,  and 
to  cope  with  new  kinds  of  problems.  AID 
has  a  positive  obligation  to  build  a  strong 
research  program  to  help  make  the  rest 
of  its  program  really  efifective. 

It  is  Important  that  we  support  Amer- 
ican universities  in  the  kind  of  research 
program  that  the  United  States  needs 
If  Its  overseas  assistance  efforts  are  to 
be  successful.  AID  cannot  do  this  by  it- 
self but  It  can  do  so  with  the  help  of 
well-trained  and  capable  university  per- 
sonnel. Therein  lies  the  best  resources 
available  for  research.  University  per- 
sonnel grow  and  benefit  by  sharing  In 
research  on  problems  of  development, 
and  they  will,  in  the  process,  train  young 
people — ^both  in  this  country  and 
abroad — to  build  on  the  knowledge 
which  today's  scholars  produce. 

I  would  like  to  describe  the  experience 
my  own  University  of  Wisconsin  has  had 
in  building  a  research  program  with  AID. 
It  has  demonstrated  good  results  with  a 
modest  Investment  of  funds.  The  Wis- 
consin exi>erience  has  convinced  me  how 
Important  it  is  for  AID  to  give  greater 
financial  support  for  a  stronger  and  more 
Intfccrrated  research  program. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  of  serv- 
ice of  the  State  and  Nation.  Its  profes- 
sors work  in  close  cooperation  with  State, 
local  and  Federal  officials.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Idea  is  that  "the  campus  knows  no 
boundaries. " 

Its  college  of  agriculture  works  with 
AID  in  Nigeria  and  Brazil  to  make  Wis- 
consin professors  available  for  teaching 
and  research  at  local  luiiversities.  In  the 
United  States,  we  can  call  upon  our  uni- 
versity professors  for  policy  analysis  and 
counsel.  Development  of  a  similar  capac- 
ity for  service  on  the  part  of  universities 
of  the  less  developed  countries  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Is  helping  to- build  stable  and 
competent  local  university  staffs  to  par- 
ticipate in  policy  analysis  and  program 
formulation. 

One  highly  successful  program  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  Its  Land 
Tenure  Center.  This  Center  was  estab- 
lished In  1962  and  has  been  financed 
largely  by  the  Agency  for  International 


Development.  It  has  a  program  of  re- 
search that  includes  training  of  students, 
both  United  States  and  foreign,  through 
research  participation.  Cooperative  re- 
search is  conducted  with  universities, 
government  agencies,  and  AID  missions 
m  Chile,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Venezuela. 

The  kind  of  research  done  in  each 
country  depends  on  its  own  problems  and 
circxunstances.  The  Land  Tenure  Center 
focuses  on  land  ownership,  operating  ar- 
rangements and  their  effect  on  agricul- 
ture. 

Through  tl''is  plan,  AIU  generates  ideas 
and  facts  not  previously  available.  For 
example,  methods  are  researched  for  ex- 
pediting land  title  procedures  and  dis- 
tributing farm  information  to  new  land- 
owners. The  role  of  farmer  organizations 
and  the  impact  of  new  land  taxes  are  also 
studied.  Ways  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tion are  explored  and  water  law  questions 
are  resolved.  In  addition,  publications, 
documentary  film  footage,  and  other 
means  distribute  this  knowledge  to 
policymakers  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  highly  successful  Chilean  land  re- 
form program  has  gained  much  from  the 
research  carried  out  by  the  Center's 
United  States  and  Chilean  researchers. 
When  Prof.  Peter  Dorenr  completed  2 
years  as  director  of  the  Center's  program 
in  Chile,  President  of  the  Republic 
Eduardo  Frei  said : 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
this  very  real  contribution  which  you  have 
made  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
Chile  through  your  clear  interpretation 
which  has  been  very  much  applauded  In 
Government  circles. 

In  Bolivia,  Prof.  Ronald  Clark  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, Bolivian  ministries,  and  the  AID 
mission  to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
clear  land  titles  to  the  50  percent  of 
farmers  who  are  still  without  them.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  stability  of  pro- 
duction in  Bolivian  agriculture. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  Center's  work  has 
led  to  improved  and  accelerated  action 
programs  in  agricultural  development. 

Such  programs  strengthen  and  build 
on  a  university's  previous  involvement 
in  an  area  of  research.  The  Land  Tenure 
Center  has  assembled  a  highly  compe- 
tent staff  that  is  frequently  called  upon 
by  country  agencies  and  AID  missions 
to  give  technical  advice  and  short  term 
assistance.  The  Center's  research  publi- 
cations are  in  great  demand  and  many 
are  available  in  two  or  three  languages. 

Latin  American  participants  in  the 
Center's  program  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  firsthand  knowledge  about  ru- 
ral people  and  their  problems.  In  the 
United  States  we  take  for  granted 
the  social  scientists'  close  contact  with 
rural  questions.  But  social  scientists  in 
Latin  America  frequently  have  little  ex- 
perience with  nu-al  life.  The  Center's 
program  has  given  a  large  number  of  po- 
tential researchers  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  conditions  in 
their  countries. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  own 
universities  benefit,  also.  Returning  pro- 
fessors and  researchers  are  able  to  give 
more  meaningful  classroom  instruction. 


This  is  of  great  significance  when  we  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents studying  at  U.S.  universities — and 
the  equally  large  group  of  our  own  stu- 
dents learning  about  the  social  and 
economic  organization  of  agriculture 
abroad. 

The  U.S.  contribution  will  always  be  a 
small  part  of  total  development  expendi- 
tures of  any  country.  The  direct  and  im- 
mediate results  of  U.S.  university  re- 
search programs,  plus  the  increasing 
number  of  competent  local  social  scien- 
tists can  geometrically  multiply  the  value 
of  our  aid.  This  case  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  effective  programs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Establishing  centers  of  professional 
competence  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  year 
or  two,  nor  can  it  be  done  by  any  uni- 
versity from  its  own  resources.  Univer- 
sities need  long-range  support  from  the 
Federal  Government  if  they  are  to  build 
staff  to  develop  the  expertise  needed  by 
AID  missions  and  foreign  governments. 
The  money  we  Invest  in  research  in  AID's 
technical  assistance  program  is  the  kind 
which  makes  possible  these  programs. 
What  we  invest  here  now  will  bring  us 
untold  returns  in  many  years  to  come. 
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HOBART  ROWEN   ON   THE   TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hobart  Rowen,  the  distinguished  eco- 
nomics analyst  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  written  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  10  per- 
cent tax  surcharge  as  it  relates  to  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  American  in- 
terests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  brilliant  column,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 16,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guns  Not  Butter:  L.  B.  J.  Tax  Polict 
Stresses  the  Shut 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Belatedly,  the  Johnson  Administration  Is 
confessing  that  even  the  rich  American  soci- 
ety cannot  have  unlimited  amounts  of  guns 
and  butter.  Its  request  for  a  $7.4  bUlion.  10 
per  cent  tax  surcharge  is  an  admission  that 
this  much  money,  at  least,  must  be  diverted 
from  vacations  and  color  TV  sets  to  buying 
guns,  helicopters  and  ammunition  for  the 
shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  impact  is  even  deeper  than  that, 
and  Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze  yes- 
terday drew  a  clear  blueprint — somewhat  un- 
intentionally— of  the  shift  from  butter  into 
guns. 

His  figures  show  that  mountains  of  dol- 
lars have  been  poured  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
past  three  years — and  only  pitifully  small 
amounts  into  troubled  U.S.  cities  and  for 
social  needs. 

For  example.  In  response  to  questions  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark. )  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schultze  esti- 
mated that  of  a  $44  billion  Increase  In  the 
projected  fiscal  1968  budget  compared  with 
fiscal  1965,  $29.7  billion  has  gone  to  defense, 
all  but  $3.8  billion  of  which  was  for  Vietnam. 

Measure  that  $26  billion  Increase  for  Viet- 
nam against  Increases  In  the  following  Items: 

For  the  anti-poverty  program — $1.6  billion 

For  public  housing— -$600  million 


For  other  low-cost  housing— $600  million 
For  secondary  and  elementary  education — 
tl.4bUllon 
For  public  assistance — $1.4  billion 
Schultze's  teUy  showed  that  lumping  aU 
poverty,    housing,    education,    and    welfare 
programs  together,  the  increase  In  spending 
amounted  to  only  $6.2  billion  in  the  three- 
year  period. 

One  Administration  rebuttal  to  this  line 
of  argument  is  sure  to  be  that  additional 
billions  are  poured  into  socially  desirable 
programs  through  trust  fund  operations. 

But  that  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  at  a 
moment  of  great  national  crisis,  the  Johnson 
Administration  finds  itself  limited  on  what 
it  can  spend  at  home  by  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars it  has  committed  the  nation  to  spend 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  cycle. 
As  Schultze  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  made  clear,  the  President's  program 
of  fiscal  responsibility  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  contemplates  not  only 
the  tax  tacrease,  but  further  sizable  reduc- 
tions in  non-military  spending. 

Thus,  Schultze  boasted  that  if  we  realize 
$1.5  billion  In  civilian  expenditure  reductions 
in  fiscal  1968,  non-Vietnam  spending  will 
constitute  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
total  output,  compared  with  16  per  cent  in 
fiscal  1964,  and  16.5  per  cent  during  the 
Eisenhower  Administration. 

So  the  Great  Society  becomes  a  not-so- 
great  society.  Not  only  Is  there  no  consid- 
eration being  given  to  a  Marshall  plan  for 
the  cities,  as  proclaimed  by  Vice  President 
Hiunphrey,  but  even  existing  programs  are 
being  whittled  back. 

And  If  the  Administration  and  Congress 
should  try  to  limit  the  size  of  the  fiscal  1968 
deficit  to  $14  billion — the  lower  end  of  the 
range  that  Secretary  Fowler  yesterday  said  Is 
tolerable — there  would  have  to  be  cutbacks 
deeper  than  that  $1.5  billion  mentioned  by 
Schultze. 

Revenues,  with  the  surtax,  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $122.5  bUlion  and  expenditures  at 
a  potential  $143.5  billion— prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  restrain,  cut  and 
control. 

That's  a  gap  of  $21  billion— and  if  the  $14 
billion  figure  Isn't  In  the  Administration's 
propaganda  just  to  make  Congress  feel  a  bit 
less  sick,  that  target  would  require  reduc- 
tions of  $7  billion  somewhere. 

Or,  It  will  require  more  sales  of  "partici- 
pation certificates"  for  a  cosmetic  touchup 
of  the  deficit. 

In  any  event,  the  Administration  finally 
did  face  up  to  the  need  of  putting  a  tax- 
revenue  bill  before  Congress.  It  helps  show 
dramatically  how  deep  and  costly  is  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  which  Fowler 
said  offers  "no  clear  prospect  of  any  early 
ending." 

But  do  we  have  the  whole  story,  even  on 
statistics? 

For  example,  the  cost  of  45.000  additional 
troops  in  Vietnam  Is  put  at  from  "zero  to  $4 
billion."  But  cleverly,  this  is  a  net  figure, 
which  Includes  offsetting  savings  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  been 
ordered  to  find. 

One  wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  real 
figure  for  the  additional  troop  coet  is  not  the 
»5  to  $6  billion  predicted  earlier  by  Sen.  John 
Stennis  (D-Mlss.)  and  so  vigorously  denied 
by  the  Administration. 


NONRATIFICATION  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  A  DEPAR- 
TURE FROM  THE  AMERICAN  TRA- 
DinON  OP  FREEDOM— CXXn 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
time  I  address  this  body  to  urge  the  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions— and  this  is  the  I22d  time  I  have 
done  so — I  am  struck  by  the  Incongruity 


of  having  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  human 
rights  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1776  an  Infant  alliance  of  13  Colo- 
nies of  the  British  Crown  decided  to 
stake  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  honor  for 
the  sake  of  political  rights.  The  Founding 
Fathers  fought  a  war  for  these  rights. 

In  1861  we  fought  another  war,  a  civU 
war,  brother  against  brother,  to  preserve 
the  Union.  And  out  of  that  war  came  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

In  1917  this  Nation  decided  to  break 
out  of  its  isolationism  and  fight  a  war  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  because  we  felt 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  directly  tied  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy  there. 

In  1941  we  fought  again.  This  time 
against  one  of  the  ugliest  men  and  most 
diabolical  war  machines  the  world  has 
ever  known.  In  this  conflict  we  took  up 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  face  of 
armed  racism,  tyranny,  and  genocide. 

To  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
fight,  ostensibly  for  one  freedom  or 
another,  but  to  be  imwilling  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace,  freedom,  and  human 
rights  strikes  me  as  bitterly  ironic.  This 
inexplicable  discrepancy  between  our 
supposed  Ideals  and  our  actions  requires 
some  serious  self-scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  show  the  world 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  it  comes 
to  human  rights.  Let  us  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions,  and  let  us  do  It 
now. 

THE   NATIONAL  COURT 
ASSISTANCE   ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI 
recently  made  a  thoughtful,  comprehen- 
sive speech  to  the  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices  on  the  subject  of  improved 
judicial  administration,  specifically  the 
National  Court  Assistance  Act.  The  lead- 
ership which  Senator  Tydings  has  given 
the  Senate,  through  his  dedicated  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will  be 
remembered  years  after  the  more  dra- 
matic  events  of  these  days  are  forgotten.  ' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  widely  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Court  Assistance  Act 
(An  address  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 
before  the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Jus- 
tices, Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  4,  1967.) 
I  shall  talk  with  you  today  generally  about 
programs  to  improve  Judicial  admlnlstraUon, 
and,   more  speclficaUy,  about   the   National 
Court  Assistance  Act.  I  Introduced  that  bill 
In  the  89th  Congress,  where  It  was  desig- 
nated as  S.  3725,  and  again  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  The  bill  is  cur- 
rently designated  as  S.  1033,  and  my  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Judicial 
Machinery  i^as  held  hearings  on  it  during 
the  past  few  months. 

This  audience  Is  especially  aware  that  today 
It  Is  the  courts  themselves  that  are  really  o» 
trial,  for  the  current  "litigation  explosion." 
with  attendant  congestion  and  delay  in  the 
process  of  Judicial  administration,  has 
focused  sharp  criticism  on  that  process. 

Certainly  criticism  of  the  Judicial  system 
is    not   a   new   development.   The    need    for 


major  Improvements  In  the  administrative 
machinery  of  our  courts  has  been  evident 
for  many  years.  In  1839.  David  Dudley  Field, 
writing  of  the  New  York  courts,  observed 
that  "Speedy  Justice  la  a  thing  unknown; 
and  any  Justice,  without  delays  almost  ruin- 
ous, is  most  rare."  »  Present  indictments  of 
our  congested  courts  are  made  aU  the  more 
poignant  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  has 
been  recognized  for  more  than  a  century. 

There  are  fine  examples  of  reform  measures 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, Oregon  and  California.  We  are  still  a 
long  way,  however,  from  attacking  the  prob- 
lem on  the  national  scale  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  litigation  explosion. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  cited  statistics 
to  illustrate  the  dimensions  of  lagging  Jus- 
tice in  our  courts.^  There  Is  no  need  to  repeat 
the  dismal  recital  at  length  to  this  audience. 
But.  tlie  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  becoming  so  widespread  that  it 
has  even  reached  the  man  in  the  street  as  the 
plight   of   the   courts   makes   headline   news. 
Howard    James,    writing    In    the    Christian 
Science  Moriitor.  relates  the  case  of  a  New 
York  housewife.  "Driving  her  auto  down  a 
Bronx  street  (in  19671  she  is  hit  by  another 
car.  Doctors  say  she  is  seriously  Injured  and 
expenses   pile  up.  If  the  other  driver's  In- 
surance company  haggles  over  a  settlement. 
It  could  be  1972  before  she  collects  a  dime. 
It  often  takes  that  long  to  get  a  clvU  case 
before  a  Jury." "  Instances  of  delays  of  3,  3, 
4P*even  5  years  between  the  time  when  a 
case  is  filed  and  the  time  It  la  finally  brought 
to  trial  are  common.  Justice  William  M.  Mc- 
Allister, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  In 
his  testimony  before  my  Subcommittee  ob- 
served that  in  the  trial  courts,  "unconscion- 
able delay  is  chronic  in  many  areas,  and  un- 
due delay  is  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  much  of  the  country.  Chief 
Justice   Robert   C.   Finley   of   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  said,  at 
the  s.ime  hearing.  "I  do  submit  as  emphati- 
cally as  possible,  that  we  have  outgrown  the 
American  court  system  as  it  exists  today.  .  .  ." 
Court  congestion  and  delay  create  several 
problems.  On  the  one  hand,  our  courts  pay 
dearly  In  terms  of  loss  of  confidence  by  our 
citizens.  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  In 
an  appropriate  forum  is  a  basic  concept  of 
our  democratic  process.  If  our  citizens  lose 
faith  in  the  courts  as  a  means  of  settling  their 
disputes   and    instead   seek   alternative    an- 
swers for  redress,  our  social   order  will   be 
weakened,  U  not  destroyed. 

Another  pernicious  result  of  delay  in  the 
courts  is  summarized  In  the  often  quoted 
,  maxim,  "Justice  delayed  U  JusUce  denied." 
Delay  exacts  its  toll  In  terms  of  financial  loss 
and  confusion  to  litigants  and  attorneys 
alike.  The  Washington  Post,  for  example,  re- 
cently reported  the  case  of  an  attorney  and 
his  client  who  were  required  to  appear  every 
court  day  for  three  months  while  awaiting 
trial  on  a  "30  minute  call  calendar."  «  The 
financial  effect  on  both  client  and  attorney 
was  disastrous.  Furthermore,  delay  can  open 
the  door  for  unfair  or  fraudulent  practices 
by  unscrupulous  defendants.  The  threat  of  a 
4  to  6  year  delay  in  trying  a  case  Is  a  potent 
lever  which  may  be  used  to  extort  the  unjust 
settlement  of  a  Just  claim.  The  Circuit  Court 


>  See  Vanderbilt.  "Clearing  Congested  Cal- 
endars," 14  NACCA  Law  J.  326  (1954) . 

» See  Tydings,  "Helping  State  and  Local 
Courts  Help  Themselves:  The  National  Court 
Assistance  Act,"  24  Washington  and  Lee  L. 
Rev.  1,  2  (1967):  Tydings,  "Modernizing  the 
Administration  of  Justice,"  60  Judicature  268 
(1966):  Tydings  "A  Fresh  Approach  to  Judi- 
cial Administration,"  50  Judicature  44,  45 
(1966). 

»  Howard  James,  "The  Crisis  In  the  Courts: 
Justice  Delayed  Is  Justice  Denied,"  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  April  19,  1967,  p.  9. 

♦  "Judge  Rescinds  Contempt  Citations 
Caused  by  Snari  in  Court  Scheduling,"  Wash- 
ington Post.  July  6,  1967,  p    B6. 
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of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  found  that  by  the 
uie  of  dilatory  tacUca  Insurance  companlee 
«  old  actually  defraud  the  public  by  defer- 
rl  ig  payment  of  claims,  maintaining  Insriffl- 
clmt  reserves  and  dissipating  assets  In  op- 
ei  gttlng  costs.* 

Congestion  and  delay  la  also  financially 
c(  Btly  to  taxpayers.  Through  better  manage- 
nient  techniques,  courts  could  handle  more 
cises  at  a  lower  per  unit  cost.  Generally 
sjeaklng,  money  spent  by  state  and  local 
lejlslatures  on  Judicial  systems  Is  pitifully 
li  sufficient.  This  makes  It  even  more  Impera- 
tire  that  the  courts  operate  as  efficiently  as 
p  Molble.  I  hasten  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
el  Iclency  is  not  an  end  in  Itself,  and  cer- 
ti  Inly  should  not  be  sought  at  the  expense 
a  due  process  of  law.  Assembly-line  justice 
it  no  better  than  delayed  Justice. 

Although  the  problems  posed  by  poor  ]u- 
d  cUl  administration  are  not  novel,  little 
1]  laglnatlon  has  been  shown  In  pursuing 
•  ilutlons.  As  explained  by  Professor  Hans 
Z  slael  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
8  ;bool,  in  testimony  before  my  Subcommlt- 
t «,  there  are  basically  three  ways  to  reduce^, 
c  mgectlon  In  the  courts :  to  Increase  the 
a  callable  Judge  time  necessary  to  handle 
e  una,  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases,  and 
t »  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  try  a  case. 
i  ■  to  the  first  solution,  the  cry  is  always  for 
r  tore  Judges.  Yet  the  experience  of  the  Ped- 
e  r«l  courts,  for  example,  indicates  that  add- 
1  ig  more  Judges  can  at  times  be  no  solution 
t  aU. 

During  the  decade  from  1955  to  1965,  the 
1  tmiber  of  Federal  district  judges  was  raised 
1  rom  236  to  287 — an  Increase  of  slightly  more 
t  ttan  aa%.«  Yet,  during  the  same  period,  the 
1  atal  number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  the 
]  M«ral  district  courts  remained  constant. 
ind  the  backlog  increased  by  almost  10%' 
]  might  add,  that  during  the  same  period, 
1  he  nimaber  of  criminal  cases  commenced  In 
1  be  dls^ict  covirts  actually  declined  by  about 
:6%.' 

As  to  reducing  cases,  this  can  be  done  either 

1  >y  shifting  jurisdiction  of  certain  matters  to 

( ,  court  that  Is  less  crowded,  or  by  curtailing 

uriadlctlon   through   adoption   of   adminis- 

'  ratlve    procedures    as    alternatives    to    the 

udlclal  process. 

The  first  technique  is  obviously  a  tem- 
lorary  expedient,  and  the  latter  concedes 
hat  our  adversary  system  of  Justice  cannot 
atlsfy  the  need  for  peacefully  settling  dls- 
)ute8  In  an  Incretuslngly  complex  world. 

Some  would  suggest  enlarging  the  jvurlsdic- 
;lon  of  the  Federal  courts  so  as  to  transfer 
arge  numbers  of  cases  from  the  state  courts 
»  Federal  forums.  Not  only  does  this  tactic 
ivold  facing  up  to  the  real  problem,  but  it 
ilBO  threatens  the  vitality  of  the  state  courts 
»nd.  Indeed,  la  inconsistent  with  our  system 
of  Federalism.  Ftirthermore,  it  is  Increasingly 
obvious  that  the  Federal  courts  are  them- 
aelves  falling  behind. 
As  to  reducing  the  time  necessary  to  try 


»  See  Transcript  of  Hearings  on  S.  1033  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  90th  Congress.  1st  Sess. 
Vol.  1,  p.  24  (1967)  (Testimony  of  John  S. 
Boyle,  Chief  Judge.  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County.  Illinois.* 

'Compare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  1955,  p.  56.  imth  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,   1965,  p.  92. 

'  Compare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  1955,  Tables  CI,  p.  162  and  Dl.  p. 
195  iDith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  1965.  Tables  CI.  p.  174  and  Dl,  p.  213. 

» Compare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  1955.  Table  Dl,  p.  195  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin.  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts.  1965,  Table  Dl,  p.  213. 


a  case  we  are  talking  first  about  shortening 
the  length  of  time  between  the  filing  and 
the  trial  of  a  case,  and  second,  about  decreas- 
ing the  tune  consumed  by  the  trial  itself. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  perhapis 
70%  of  the  cases  in  the  courts  are  termi- 
nated prior  to  trial.  By  decreasing  the  span 
of  time  between  the  filing  and  the  trial  of  a 
case  we  may  expect  to  remove  these  cases 
from  the  system  more  swiftly  and  thereby 
we  will  reduce  the  number  of  untried  cases 
contributing  to  the  congestion  in  the  system 
at  any  time.  If  by  appropriate  mechanisms 
we  also  can  reduce  the  amoxrnt  of  time  con- 
sumed by  the  trial  itself,  without  spending 
more  time  on  the  bench  judges  would  be  able 
to  handle  more  rapidly  those  cases  which  do 
not  drop  out  of  the  system  before  trial. 

So  far.  a  variety  of  hit-and-miss  experi- 
ments have  l>een  undertaken  with  such 
mechanisms  as  pretrial,  arbitration,  new  dis- 
covery techniques,  certificates  of  readiness, 
and  many  other  schemes.  There  has  not  been 
any  coordinated  and  controlled  experimenta- 
tion to  evaluate  these  ideas.  A  plan  executed 
successfully  in  one  coiort  will  fail  in  an- 
other, and  we  don't  really  understand  the 
reasons  for  either  the  success  or  the  failure. 
A  carefully  prograrruned  approach  to  sim- 
plifying and  compressing  the  trial  processes 
must  be  devised. 

Even  though  attempted  remedies  have  thus 
far  been  Inadequate,  the  "crisis  in  the 
courts"  Lb  by  no  means  insoluble.  But,  if  the 
courts  themselves  are  to  eliminate  congestion 
and  delay,  their  first  need  is  to  gain  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  understanding  of  their 
own  administrative  operations.  During  our 
hearings,  Professor  Maurice  Rosenberg  of 
the  Columbia  Law  School  said: 

"A  State  that  keei>s  fastidious  records  on 
how  long  it  takes  a  fiock  of  geese  to  overfly 
its  territory  will  have  no  Idea  how  long  It 
takes  a  flock  of  litigants  to  get  to  trial  In 
Its  courts.  A  state  that  knows  the  precise 
number  of  cases  of  measles  or  bourbon  it  had 
in  its  borders  last  year  will  have  no  count 
on  the  number  of  cases  of  burglary  or  per- 
sonal Injury  in  its  courts." 

Tlie  first  goal  of  self-analysis  should  be  to 
Identify  precisely  the  problems  of  judicial 
administration.  Without  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  caseloads,  the  nature  of  the 
backlogs,  bottlenecks  in  case  flow,  and  the 
distribution  of  Judicial  work,  comprehensive 
solutions  cannot  be  developed.  Thus  the  first 
step  is  to  gather  and  organize  data  on  the 
courts  and  their  work. 

Once  the  proper  data  for  the  identification 
of  problems  has  been  accumulated.  It  must 
be  used  to  develop  new  ways  of  approaching 
judicial  administration.  Unfortunately,  our 
courts  today  are  administered  essentially  the 
same  way  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Many  of  our  courts  seem  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis  to  administrative  prac- 
tices, maintaining  a  procedure  merely  be- 
cause it  has  been  followed  for  many  years.  I 
ask  you.  if  that  tenet  had  guided  the  leaders 
of  industry,  finance,  science  and  technology, 
where  would  our  nation  be  today? 

Many  judges  have  ignored  business  experts 
as  a  source  of  ideas  for  improving  judicial 
administration.  There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
planations for  the  reluctance  of  our  courts 
to  utilize  the  services  of  such  experts  as  man- 
agement consultants  and  systems  analysts. 
One  Is  the  understandable  distrust  by  much 
of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  new  and  un- 
familiar. Another  is  the  notion  held  by  many 
that  only  judges  and  lawyers  understand 
the  real  needs  of  the  courts.  Some  Judges 
may  fear  that  their  judicial  functions  will  be 
.  usurped,  either  by  computers  or  clerks.  Fur- 
ther. If  a  court  itself  is  unable  to  employ 
management  consultants,  there  may  be  an 
aversion  to  accepting  "consultation"  from 
experts  whose  fees  are  paid  by  a  county 
board  of  supervisors  or  the  state  and  who 
thus  are  suspect  as  minions  of  the  body 
that  foots  the  bill. 


It  is  also  true  that  management  con- 
sultants have  not  adequately  made  their 
potential  usefulness  known  to  the  judiciary. 
They  have  failed  to  explain  in  clear  terms 
exactly  what  they  can  do  to  Improve  Judicial 
machinery  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Understandably,  the  judges  want  to  be 
assured  that  consultants  will  not  tamper 
with  the  decision-making  process  or  the  sub- 
stantive rights  of  litigants.  Only  when  the 
"communications  gap"  between  management 
consultants  and  the  legal  fraternity  has  been 
closed  can  real  progress  be  made  in  employ- 
ing modern  methods  and  techniques. 

By  the  way  of  partial  illustration,  let  me 
list  for  ycu  some  of  the  ways  that  modern 
management  techniques  can  be  utilized  to 
assist  a  court  In  handling  its  business: 

1.  To  evaluate  the  forms,  systems,  and 
procedures  currently  employed  in  court  ad- 
ministration, for  functions  such  as:  PilinR 
papers  and  records;  preparing  and  printing 
calendars:  notifying  attorneys,  litigants,  and 
witnesses;  calling  calendars  and  scheduling 
cases  for  pre-trial  and  trial;  empaneling  and 
scheduling  juries;  Indexing  and  docketing  of 
court  acuons;  accounting  for  fees;  and, 
transferring  cases  to  other  courts. 

2.  To  determine  what  Information  is 
needed  for  effective  management  of  court 
operations. 

3.  To  appraise  equipment  needs  for  com- 
munications and  for  filing,  retrieving,  proc- 
essing and  preserving  cases,  records,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  statistical  data. 

4.  To  review  space  utilization  and  facility 
needs. 

5.  To  provide  an  objective  basis  for  esti- 
mating judicial  and  non-Judicial  manpower 
requirements  and  for  establishing  compen- 
sation levels. 

6.  To  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  court. 

7.  To  evaluate  the  soundness  of  non-ju- 
dicial personnel  policies  and  practices  In  such 
areas  as  recruitment,  training,  and  career 
development. 

8.  To  review  opportunities  for  revision  In 
statutes  and  court  rules  that  would  result 
In  administrative  Improvements  without  af- 
fecting judicial  decision-making  prerogatives 
and  the  substantive  rights  of  litigants. 

One  Important  and  immediate  need  Is  for 
the  courts  to  utilize  electronic  data  process- 
ing. Eldrldge  Adams  of  the  UCLA  Law  School, 
testifying  at  our  hearings,  focused  on  the 
problems  of  current  filing  systems.  He  stated; 
"Trial  courts  typically  organize  their  files  by 
collecting  all  the  documents  for  a  given  case 
in  one  jacket  and  file  the  Jacket  case-files  in 
the  order  that  they  are  created.  Only  super- 
ficial Indexes  are  maintained."  A  Los  Angeles 
judge  once  gave  this  detailed  picture: 

"If  I  know  the  name  and  number  of  a  case 
I  can  In  about  20  minutes  of  walking,  search- 
ing through  docket  volumes  and  waiting  at 
file  counters,  get  access  to  most  of  the  in- 
formation about  the  case,  although  to  be 
certain  of  each  court  action  I  might  need 
to  spend  twice  or  three  times  this  amount 
of  time  hunting  through  minute  books.  .  .  ." 
Automatic  data  processing  is  especially 
adaptable  to  remedying  situations  such  as 
this. 

Computers  can  also  be  put  to  work  on  cir- 
cumventing administrative  drudgery.  Assur- 
ing maximimi  efficiency  In  the  fiow  of  cases 
is,  in  simple  terms,  the  problem  of  "getting 
the  right  people  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time."  A  calendaring  system  can  be 
devised  with  the  aid  of  computers  which 
will  take  into  consideration  in  scheduling 
trials  such  factors  as  the  average  length  of 
certain  types  of  trials  and  the  workload  and 
commitments  of  attorneys  practicing  before 
the  court.  Backlogs  can  then  be  analyzed  to 
sift  out  the  deadwood  that  will  never  get  to 
trial.  Such  analysis  could  reveal  how  much 
court  time  and  staff  effort  is  being  dissipated 
beca\ise  counsel  is  unprepared  or  engaged  in 
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more  than  one  court  at  a  time.  Indeed,  com- 
puters can  expedite  trials  by  automatically 
preparing  notices  for  the  court  appearances 
of  litigants,  witnesses  and  lawyers,  as  well 
as  by  addressing  envelopes,  and  printing 
minute  orders  and  other  pertinent  Informa- 
tion, 

A  more  sophisticated  use  of  the  computer 
Is  to  buUd  an  electronic  slmxUatlon  of  a 
court's  operation.  Once  the  resources  of  a 
court  are  translated  Into  mathematical  for- 
mulae and  reproduced  In  the  computer 
model,  It  Is  possible  to  conduct  and  evaluate 
experiments  In  procedural  and  administrative 
changes  without  actually  disrupting  the  day- 
to-day  business  of  the  court.  Such  a  model 
would  also  be  helpful  In  predicting,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  the  future  manpower 
requirements  of  the  court  to  allow  timely 
preparation  for  growing  caseloads. 

These  few  observations  merely  Indicate  the 
possibilities  In  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  solving  the  problems  of  de- 
layed Justice.  When  computers  are  viewed  In 
their  proper  perspective — not  as  "giant 
brains,"  or  "thinking  machines"  but  rather 
as  highly  efficient  organizers — then  the  pros- 
pect of  their  use  by  our  courts  certainly 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  Judicial  decision-making. 

By  emphasizing  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  judicial  administration,  I  do 
not  mean  to  Imply  that  nothing  Is  being 
done.  Such  organizations  as  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration,  the  National  College  of  State 
Trial  Judges,  the  North  American  Judges 
Association,  the  American  Bar  Association,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  bar  associations  and 
citizens'  groups,  have  played  an  Important 
role  In  encouraging  court  reform  through 
improvements  In  judicial  administration. 
The  fact  Is,  nevertheless,  that  the  work  of 
private  organizations  in  the  field  of  judicial 
administration,  while  extremely  valuable,  has 
not  proven  equal  to  the  task  of  solving,  on 
a  nation-wide  basis,  the  problems  of  our 
courts.  Delmar  Karlen,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Judicial  Administration,  made  the 
following  statement  when  he  testified  In 
support  of  the  NCAA,  "I  could  give  you  many 
instances  where  good  projects  have  not  found 
support  financially  or  have  been  unduly  de- 
layed even  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
urgency  about  them."  We  have  heard  from 
officials  of  almost  all  of  the  leading  groups 
working  for  court  reform,  and  they  con- 
firm that  financial  and  technical  support  for 
their  efforts  has  been  grossly  Inadequate. 

It  was  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  need  for 
improving  the  administration  of  state  and 
local  courts  that  I  Introduced  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide two  major  resources  for  state  and  local 
courts:  grants-in-aid  to  foster  programs  for 
reforms  in  judicial  administration,  and  an 
Office  of  Judicial  Assistance. 

The  bill  currently  proposes,  in  terms  of 
Federal  spending,  a  small  financial  aid  pro- 
gram of  $5  million  annually.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  grants  would  be  available  for 
such  programs  as  these:  supporting  activities 
of  organizations  concerned  with  judicial  ad- 
ministration; fostering  studies  by  manage- 
ment consultants;  continuing  education  for 
state  and  local  Judges  and  supporting  court 
personnel;  and  encouraging  the  bench  and 
bar  in  other  activities  that  are  related  to  im- 
proved coitft  administration. 

In  the  area  of  technical  assistance  for 
courts,  ample  testimony  at  'our  hearings 
established  that  the  statistical  reports  on 
court  operations  available  today  are  little 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  There  are  no 
uniform  guidelines  for  analyzing  court 
dockets  or  for  comparing  the  business  of 
various  courts.  Statistics  begin  at  different 
places  and  measure  different  things.  An 
OQce  of  Judicial  Assistance  could  help  de- 
velop guidelines  for  evaluating  Judicial 
administration. 


Witnesses  have  also  decried  the  paucity  of 
qualified  people  trained  in  matters  of  court 
administration. 

The  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  could  help 
train  a  corps  of  experts  who  would  be  avail- 
able at  the  request  of  a  state  or  local  court 
to  evaluate  programs  of  Improvement  or  to 
offer  suggestions  for  reform. 

The  Office  of  Judicial  Administration  could 
also  house  a  comprehensive  library  of  ma- 
terials and  Information  on  Judicial  adminis- 
tration. There  Is  no  reason  why  the  limited 
funds  available  to  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions should  be  expended  In  the  costly  task 
of  maintaining  libraries. 

A  less  tangible  but  equally  Important  facet 
of  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act  Is  that 
It  would  demonstrate  a  national  commitment 
to  judicial  Improvement,  focusing  the  pub- 
lic eye  on  what  has  traditionally  been  an 
area  of  public  indifference. 

The  majority  of  letters  I  have  received 
about  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act 
from  judges,  bar  associations,  and  court  ad- 
ministrators across  the  nation  have  been  en- 
couraging, and  there  appears  to  be  wide- 
spread support  for  legislation  of  this  nature. 
As  could  be  expected,  there  have  been  some 
doubts  expressed  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
bill.  Let  me  discuss  these  with  you  now. 

One  objection  raised  Is  that  court  admin- 
istration Involves  local  problems  that  cannot 
appropriately  be  solved  at  the  national  level. 
Certainly  the  roots  of  congestion  are  In 
local  problems,  and  It  must  be  local  judges 
who  Initiate  and  implement  reforms  In  ju- 
dicial administration.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  what  Maurice  Rosen- 
berg said  in  response  to  that  objection  at  our 
hearings : 

"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  every  court  has 
Its  own  local  texture  of  business,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  kind  of  cases  It  has;  and  It  has  Its 
own  local  bar,  and  the  morale  and  spirit 
differs  from  place  to  place,  and  there  are 
other  local  variations,  Just  as,  I  suppose, 
there  are  among  Individuals  who  go  to  see 
doctors  for  this  malady  or  that  symptom  .  .  . 
and  yet  we  do  not  put  It  out  of  the  range  of 
medical  science  to  know  some  universal  prin- 
ciples about  treating  patients  and  diagnosing 
their  ills.  ...  I  would  think  there  is  In  this 
area,  also,  a  developing  body  of  theoretical 
knowledge  of  universal  application." 

Or,  as  Professor  Zeisel  stated  to  the  Sub- 
committee, "I  submit  that  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  the  courts  are  not  as  differ- 
ent as  they  seem  to  be  to  some  of  the 
Judges.  .  .  ." 

But  many  Judges  have  found  that  when 
they  have  taken  the  Initiative  to  accom- 
plish reform  they  have  been  unable  to  mar- 
shal the  necessary  resources  to  support  their 
efforts.  Often  state  legislatures  may  fall  to 
provide  the  money  and  expert  help  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  courts.  When  courts  need 
guidance  in  developing  plans  for  adminis- 
trative improvement,  there  are  few  places 
for  them  to  turn.  Judges  at  our  hearings 
testified  that  when  searching  for  new  Ideas 
they  have  had  to  correspond  with  a  variety 
of  institutions  and  with  many  other  judges 
in  time-consuming  Inquiries  for  Informa- 
tion. The  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  could, 
however,  easily  make  available  reports  of 
successful  experiments,  and  It  could  dis- 
seminate Ideas  for  experiments  that  have 
been  reconunended  by  experts  In  judicial 
administration  and  business  management. 

A  second  objection  U  that  the  legislation 
may  overlap  other  public  or  private  pro- 
grams, existing  or  proposed.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  Federal  programs  that  can  provide 
grants  to  state  or  local  courts.  The  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  located  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  provides  resources  for 
the  Improvement  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  The  proposed  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Bill  of  1967 "  expands  the 
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role  of  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance and  Is  a  comprehensive  program  to 
enable  the  states  to  Institute  broad-fronted 
attaclts  on  crime.  Although  criminal  courts 
might  be  an  appropriate  subject  for  "Saje 
Streets"  resoxirces  it  is  unlikely  that  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  study  of  the  business  admin- 
istration of  criminal  courts  under  this  pro- 
posed Act,  which  has  as  its  primary  objective 
an  all  out  "war  on  crime."  The  likelihood 
of  overlap  with  the  National  Court  Assistance 
Act  is  slight,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason 
to  fragment  programs  for  court  assistsjice 
into  a  variety  of  agencies  and  approaches. 
One  office  devoting  its  full  energies  to  prob- 
lems of  Judicial  administration  is  necessary 
if  significant  progress  Is  to  be  made. 

Further,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
overlap  with  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  rep- 
resentatives of  private  institutions  Indicated 
to  me  at  our  hearings  that  they  would  wel- 
come the  resources  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  S.  1033 
would  discourage  the  efforts  of  private  or- 
ganizations to  foster  Judicial  Improvement. 
The  intent  of  the  National  Court  Assistance 
Act  is  to  supplement,  not  supplant  these 
efforts. 

S.  1033  provides  that  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Assistance  would  be  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  some  doubts  have 
been  expressed  regarding  the  wisdom  of  doing 
this.  It  has  been  suggested  that  since  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  Is  designed  to 
help  courts,  it  would  more  appropriately  be 
located  In  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  Although  attractive  at 
first  glEuice,  this  suggestion  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Administrative  Office  is  a  federally- 
oriented  agency  and  traditionally  has  been 
responsible  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  It  Is 
easy  to  doubt  that  either  the  Administrative 
Office  or  the  state  and  local  courts  would 
benefit  from  this  suggested  marriage. 

Another  suggestion  Is  to  establish  the  Of- 
fice of  Judicial  Assistance  as  an  Independent 
agency.  Although  certainly  the  optlmiun  so- 
lution, this  Idea  contravenes  the  strong  pol- 
icy of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  resist  the 
creation  of  more  independent  agencies.  Per- 
haps m  the  future,  once  there  Is  a  reservoir 
of  exijerience  in  working  with  the  courts, 
there  will  be  ample  evidence  to  support  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  agency. 

For  the  present,  the  location  of  the  Office 
of  Judicial  Assistance  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment represents  a  compromise  with  reality. 
But  allow  me  to  make  two  observations.  First, 
the  Justice  Department,  although  essentially 
a  law  enforcement  agency,  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly familiar  through  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance,  with  problems  con- 
fronting the  States  in  the  criminal  justice 
area.  Therefore,  It  Is  not  completely  Inap- 
propriate for  the  Justice  Department  to  be 
the  "administrative  home"  of  a  program 
which  would  help  state  and  local  courts. 
Second,  semi-autonomous  offices,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  already  exist  within  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Office  of  Judicial 
Assistance  would  be  lodged  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  housekeeping  purposes 
only  and  would  be  virtually  autonomous 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Court 
Assistance  Act;  thus,  its  essential  state  and 
local  orientation  could  be  kept  Intact. 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  legislation 
invites  encroaclunent  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment upon  the  independence  of  the  States. 
Certainly  I  would  strongly  oppose  such  a  re- 
sult, and  the  act  was  drafted  to  avoid  that 
possibility.  The  National  Court  Assistance 
Act  can  represent  a  profitable  exercise  in  cre- 
ative federalism  as  a  oooperattve  venture  be- 
tween Federal  and  state  authorities. 

The  specific  provisions  in  S.  1033  that  pro- 
hibit interference  with  the  independence  of 
the  cotu-ts  are  these:  First,  assistance  to 
courts  would  be  provided  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  aptjroprlate  state  judicial  authori- 
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ties;  «econcI,  the  act  directly  prohibit*  the 
Office  of  Judicial  Aaalatance  from  exerting 
any  control  or  Influence  over  state  or  local 
courts. 

Even  with  these  safeguardB,  dxirlng  our  re- 
cent hearings  we  have  been  exploring  addi- 
tional ways  to  Insulate  state  courts  from  the 
possibility  of  Federal  encroachment  under 
the  Act.  We  have  been  working  on  a  plan  for 
an  advisory  council  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  Judiciaries,  the  state  bars, 
and  administrators  and  biwlneas  counsellors 
as  well.  The  council  Is  envisaged  as  a  policy- 
making board  that  would  have  final  au- 
thority to  approve  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  for  securing 
grants-in-aid.  The  council  could  assure  that 
the  programs  encouraged  by  the  Office  of 
Judicial  Assistance  would  be  comp.atible  with 
good  coxu't  administration  and  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  state  Judiciaries.  This  proposal 
has  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  state 
Judges  and  court  administrators,  and  we  are 
continuing  to  study  the  idea. 

Another  aspect  of  encroachment  Involves 
the  matter  of  designating  the  appropriate  au- 
thority within  the  state  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Act.  The 
current  language  of  8.  1033  would  permit 
aasUtance  merely  on  approval  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  Involved.  There  has  been 
some  objection  to  this  provision  on  the  basis 
that  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  superintend- 
ing control  of  the  State  chief  Judge  In  those 
States  that  have  a  unified  court  system.  On 
the  other  band,  this  may  be  an  appropriate 
designation  in  non-unlfled  states.  We  merely 
need  to  glTe  careful  thought  to  developing 
Btatutc«y  language  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  dlfteflng  systems  of  the  several  States, 
and  this  Is  yet  an  open  question. 

Many  times  I  have  stated  my  belief  that 
Intmalon  by  the  Federal  government  Into 
mKtters  more  appropriately  within  the  do- 
main of  state  government  Is  to  be  deplored 
and  discouraged.  I  reaffirm  that  belief  today. 
I  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  too  often,  state 
and  local  governments  have  not  been  respon- 
sive to  the  preasing  demands  of  our  modem 
society.  The  result  is  pressure  for  Federal 
action  to  directly  meet  the  expressed  needs 
of  the  pec^le.  The  National  Court  Assistance 
Act.  however,  would  provide  resources  with 
which  the  states  themselves  can  respond  to 
the  challenge  of  the  Utlgatlon  explosion,  and 
thereby  eliminate  any  pressure  for  direct 
P^deral  action  in  matters  of  local  Justice. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  my  bill  wUl 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  our  system  of  crea- 
tive federalism. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Court  Assist- 
ance Act  will  not  be  the  whole  answer,  but 
It  is  a  start.  Indeed,  some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Job  of  improving  state  Judi- 
cial administration  far  exceeds  the  limited 
resources  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Howard  James  of  the  Chriatian  Science 
Monitor  stated  at  our  bearings  that  the 
authorization  In  the  bill  is  pitifully  small. 
He  said: 

"The  $5  million  a  year  now  proposed  seems 
hardly  enough  to  water  the  face  of  the  nation 
when  the  state  court  system  is  so  varied  and 
problems  so  deep-rooted.  What  does  it  cost 
now  to  build  highways?  A  million  dollars  or 
more  a  mile?  Tou  suggest  we  spend  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  on  Justice.  By  using  the  highway 
yardstick,  we  won't  get  across  country  for 
many  years." 

Despite  limited  resources,  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act  will  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  the  battle  for  more 
efficiently  administered  courts.  At  the  very 
least  it  will  serve  to  affirm  a  national  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  better  state  and  local 
courts. 

Consider  the  following  words  of  the  Magna 
Carta:  "we  will  not  sell,  deny  or  delay  Jus- 
tice or  right  to  anyone."  The  late  Arthur  T. 
VanderbUt  tells  of  the  highly  appropriate  ob- 
servations on  these  words  made  by  a  com- 


mittee of  the  Massachuseitts  legislature  in 
1869: 

"The  barons  compelled  King  John  to  be- 
queathe this  matter  to  our  courts;  It  is  en- 
graved on  their  seals.  It  Is  the  language  of 
all  well-regulated  governments  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  la  written  in  Latin  In  most  of  our 
coiu-trooms.  It  Is  well  It  Is  disguised  in  a  dead 
language.  If  the  delayed  parties  and  witnesses 
who  sit  In  the  back  seats  could  read  it,  they 
would  disturb  or  break  up  the  courts  by  the 
explosions  of  their  laughter  or  their  rage  at 
the  monstrous  Incongruity  betwixt  tJae 
theory  and  the  practice."  '" 


ILL-ADVISED  APPROPRIATION  CUTS 
IN  HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  submit  further  testimonal  support, 
supplementing  that  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Record  in  recent  days, 
suggesting  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
restoring  cuts  made  in  the  House-passed 
appropriation  for  the  high  speed  ground 
transportation  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

All  of  us  are  painfully  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  Is  a  time  of  difficult  choice  and 
decision  regarding  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  We  face  a  moimt- 
ing  Federal  deficit,  aggravated  by  a 
costly  and  unpopular  war  and  necessi- 
tating a  special  increase  in  Federal  taxes 
on  personal  income.  Clearly,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  hold  down  Federal  spending 
wherever  we  can. 

But  even  when  all  of  these  circum- 
stances are  acknowledged,  I  must  say 
that  I  find  the  44-percent  cut  made  by 
the  House  in  the  budget  of  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  program  to  be 
extreme  and  ill-conceived.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  cut  was  based  on  a  full 
imderstanding  of  the  implications  of 
this  promising  program. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  especially  im- 
pressed by  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  August  12  issue  of  Traffic  World, 
a  publication  which  serves  all  modes  of 
our  national  transportation  industry. 
The  editorial  suggests  that  the  proper 
test  of  whether  an  appropriation  is  valid 
In  these  particular  circumstances  should 
be  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
project  involved  will  result  in  savings 
and  other  public  benefits  great  enough 
to  justify  the  cost. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  editors 
of  Traffic  World  believe  that  the  projects 
being  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  meet  that 
test.  They  point  out  that  one  of  the  proj- 
ects which  would  be  deferred  by  the 
House  cuts,  research  and  development  of 
tracked,  air-cushioned  vehicles,  could 
have  great  promise  for  linking  airports 
with  nearby  metropolitan  centers  as  well 
as  relieving  urban  traffic  congestion  in 
general.  And  they  hokj^^peat  a  second 
project,  the  auto-train  which  would 
haul  private  automobiles  and  their  pas- 
sengers over  long  distances,  could  suggest 
a  new  alternative  to  mounting  conges- 
tion on  interstate  highways.  Traffic 
World  concludes  that  "failure  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequately  for  continu- 
ance of  the  DOT  research  and  demon- 
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stratlon  work  would  be  regrettable  and 
not  in  the  public  Interest." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
editorial  is  one  more  authoritative  state- 
ment indicating  that  a  misjudgment  was 
made  in  the  appropriation  procedure  in 
the  other  body  and  that  the  Senate 
should  take  corrective  action.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Detours  on  Avenue  to  Transport 
Progress,"  published  in  the  August  12, 
1967,  issue  of  Traffic  V7orld,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DcTotjRs  ON  Avenue  to  Transport  Progress 
Two  of  the  obJecUves  that  Congress  had  In 
mind  when  It  passed  the  bill  that  Is  now  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  931) ,  as  set  forth  In  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  Itself,  were  "to  stimu- 
late technological  advances  In  transporta- 
tion" and  "to  provide  general  leadership  In 
the  Identification  and  solution  of  transporta- 
tion problems."  President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  calling  for  enactment  of 
legislation  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, said  that  the  "role"  of  the  depart- 
ment would  Include  the  bringing  of  "new 
technology  to  a  total  transportation  system, 
by  promoting  research  and  development  la 
cooperation  with  private  Industry." 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  stated  objec- 
tives the  DOT  has  carried  forward,  and  would 
like  to  continue  its  work  on,  a  number  of 
transportation  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  including  several  that  were  started 
when  transport  research  programs  were 
among  the  activities  of  the  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation, prior  to  the  estabUshment  of  the 
DOT. 

Three  of  the  research  and /or  demonstra- 
tion undertakings  that  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
special  Interest  and  potential  value  to  the 
American  public  and  on  which  good  starts 
have  been  made  are:  (1)  The  so-called  high- 
speed ground  transportation  research  and 
development  program,  including  the  North- 
east Corridor  project,  for  the  development  ol 
which  four  specially  designed  test  cars,  capa- 
ble of  speeds  of  150  miles  an  ho\ir,  have  been 
acquired  by  the  DOT  with  a  view  to  placing 
them  and  a  number  of  slmUar  cars  in  opera- 
tion experimentally  on  the  New  Haven  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroads,  between  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  some  time  In 
the  autumn  of  1968;  (2)  the  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  project  in  which,  operating 
on  or  between  two  vertical  surfaces  (either 
In  the  center  or  at  either  side  of  the  guide- 
way)  against  which  positive  force.  In  the 
form  of  powerful  blasts  of  air  ("vertical  air 
cushions")  can  be  extended  to  propel  the 
vehicle,  and  (3)  the  auto-traln  project,  de- 
scribed in  an  Illustrated  article  on  page  27 
of  the  August  5  issue  of  Traffic  World— an 
article  In  which  the  proposed  air-cushion 
vehicle  also  was  pictured  and  described. 

Before  it  passed  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  made 
some  big  cuts  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
research  and  development  ("R  &  D")  work 
of  various  "offices"  and  "administrations"  in 
the  department,  including  those  requested 
for  the  Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation, which  attends  to  programs  di- 
rected separately  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  Research  and  Technology 
(yet  to  be  appointed).  The  director  of  the 
Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
is  Robert  A.  Nelson,  who  was  appointed  to 
that  position  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  S.  Boyd  in  1965  when  the  latter  was 
Under    Secretary    of    Commerce    for    Trans- 
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portatlon.  Mr.  Nelson  was  professor  of  trans- 
portation at  the  University  of  Washington 
for  10  years  before  he  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  before  that  he  was  professor  of 
economics  at  Boston  University. 

For  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion activities  for  fiscal  year  1968  (the  year 
ending  June  30,  1968),  the  budget  requests 
totaled  $18.6  million,  of  which  $9,611,000  was 
for  high-speed  ground  transport  (HSGT) 
demonstrations,  $8  million  was  for  "R  &  D," 
and  $989,000  was  for  administration.  Allow- 
ing $5,650,000,  $3,850,000  and  $800,000  for 
those  three  items  respectively,  the  House 
cut  the  total  for  the  Office  of  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  to  $10.3  million  thus 
deleting  $8,850,000  from  the  total  amount 
requested  for  that  office.  For  the  "Northeast 
Corridor"  part  of  the  HSGT  demonstration 
outlay  proposed,  $2,500,000  was  the  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate.  The  House  cut  that 
by  $250,000,  to  $2,250,000.  (We  won't  weep 
about  that  one;  this  part  of  the  research 
HSGT  research  program  fared  fairly  well  in 
the  House.) 

Unenviable  Is  the  situation  in  which  House 
and  Senate  appropriation  committees  find 
themselves  when  budget  requests  to  finance 
essential  government  activities  are  placed 
before  them  at  a  time  when  federal  expendi- 
tures far  exceed  federal  revenues  and  when 
many  of  the  legislators'  constituents  are 
complaining  about  already  high  levels  of 
taxes.  The  answer  to  the  Inevitable  question 
faced  by  the  appropriations  committee  mem- 
bers (and,  later,  by  all  their  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  Senate),  "How  and  where 
can  we  trim  these  proposed  costs  of  govern- 
ment?". Is  seldom  easy  to  find.  Probably 
the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  legislators 
in  their  search  for  ways  to  cut  the  budget 
estimates  is  the  reduction  of  money  re- 
quests for  "research  and  development," 
since  it's  often  difficult  for  research  advo- 
cates to  prove  that  the  need  for  allotment  of 
funds  for  "R  &  D"  projects  is  urgent  and 
that  work  done  on  such  projects  will  result  in 
savings  and  other  public  benefits  great 
enough  to  Justify  the  cost. 

In  the  cases  of  the  tracked  air  cushion 
vehicle  project  and  the  auto-train  demon- 
stration (the  latter  already  scheduled  for 
experimental  operation  on  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  RaUroad  between  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  JacksonvlUe,  Fla.,  some  time  next 
year),  we  believe  that  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  adequately  for  continuance  of 
the  DOT  research  and  demonstration  work 
would  be  regrettable  and  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle 
studies  and  experimental  operations  hold 
promise  of  pointing  the  way  to  solution  of 
the  present  problem  of  slow  surface  travel 
to  and  from  airports  and  the  continuing 
problem  of  providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion for  comn\uters  and  relieving  urban-area 
traffic  congestion.  Equally  Important  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  transportation 
progress  that  the  United  States  can  and 
should  maintain,  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  the  financing  of  the  auto-traln 
project,  that  promises  to  make  It  possible  for 
long-distance  travelers  by  automobile  to 
reach  their  destinations  quickly,  safely  and 
comfortably,  at  very  reasonable  cost,  riding 
In  or  with  their  automobile  aboard  specially 
built  railroad  cars  and  thus  relieving  the 
constantly  growing  traffic  on  the  nation's 
highways.  At  the  rate  of  population  growth 
of  this  country,  aU  available  means  of  trans- 
portation will  be  needed,  and  all  possible 
steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  highways 
from  being  so  densely  occupied  by  vehicles 
that  attainment  of  anything  Uke  a  fairly 
reasonable  speed  becomes  almost  Impossible. 


FORBES    MAKES    MUTUAL    FUND 
PROBLEM  UNDERSTANDABLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  toughest  and  most  complicated 


problemis  confronting  Congress  this  year 
Is  the  proposed  regulation  of  the  mutual 
fimd  Industry. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commissioner's  highly  contro- 
versial proposed  changes  in  the  law  reg- 
ulating this  Industry,  which  has  sky- 
rocketed from  an  Industry  of  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  to  a  gigantic  $45 
billion  behemoth  that  has  a  profound  In- 
fluence on  our  economy  in  a  myriad  of 
ways. 

Because  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  SEC  is  necessarily  complex  and  tech- 
nical, many  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  But  In  the 
next  few  months  we  shall  have  to  make 
some  profoimd  and  far-reaching  de- 
cisions, the  quality  of  which  will  be  based 
largely  on  our  understanding. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  bal- 
anced, thoughtful,  and  highly  readable 
analysis  of  the  mutual  fund  problem  as 
it  comes  to  Congress  that  was  published 
In  the  current  Issue  of  Forbes  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered -to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Funds  on  the  Defensive 
(Note. — The  SEC  has  opened  its  legislative 
battle  to  trim  mutual  fund  fees.  The  out- 
come is  still  in  doubt,  but  the  Industry  has 
long  since  learned  never  to  underestimate 
the  resourcefulness  of  SEC  Chairman  Manny 
Cohen.) 

This  week,  as  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Cormnlttee  launched  its  second 
round  of  hearings  on  a  Securities  &  Ex- 
change Commission  bill  to  cut  mutual  ftmd 
sales  charges  and  management  fees,  many  a 
fascinated  onlooker  was  almost  prepared  to 
suspect  that  SEC  Chairman  Manuel  F.  Cohen 
had  held  Machlavelll's  hand  during  the  writ- 
ing of  The  Prince. 

That  wily  Florentine  gentleman's  advice, 
that  minority  activists  can  succeed  only  by 
fragmenting  the  opposition,  was  the  very 
core  of  Cohen's  strategy.  And  as  a  strategy  it 
has  already  been  successful  enough  to  pro- 
pel the  $45-bllllon  mutual  fund  Industry 
into  the  hlgh-celllnged  hearing  room  In  the 
new  Senate  office  building  nine  months  alter 
the  SEC  Issued  lu  report  on  the  "PubUc 
Policy  Implications  of  Investment  Company 
Growth." 

the  consumer  tag 

The  unusual  speed  (for  Washington)  with 
which  the  report  took  legislative  shape,  says 
an  attorney  for  a  mutual  fund  trade  asso- 
ciation, "left  us  divided  over  what  tack  to 
take.  We  Just  couldn't  get  our  people  to- 
gether on  the  question  of  whether  to  com- 
promise or  fight.  Manny  Cohen  has  lobbied 
this  thing  8o  skillfully  that  he's  got  some  of 
the  Senators  on  the  banking  committee 
brainwashed." 

The  Industry,  of  course,  knows  Its  way 
Eiround  Capitol  Hill,  too.  Further,  a  number 
of  funds  managers  have  tried  to  fight  back 
by  retaining  such  Washington  Infiuentlals 
as  Milton  P.  Semer  and  John  H.  Sharon. 
Semer  was  formerly  chief  counsel  to  John  J. 
Sparkman  on  the  Senate  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. Sparkman  Is  also  head  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  John  H.  Sharon  is  a  law 
partner  of  Clark  M.  Clifford,  one  of  President 
Johnson's  closest  advisors. 

But  Manny  Cohen  is  not  without  powerful 
support  of  his  own.  It  was  the  President  him- 


self who  In  his  consumer  message  early  this 
year  gave  Congress  a  mandate  to  do  some- 
thing about  "unnecessarily  high"  mutual 
fund  charges.  His  description  was  an  echo  of 
the  "excessive"  label  the  SEC  pinned  on  them 
In  Its  report  of  last  December.  "The  name  of 
the  game,"  says  Manny  Cohen,  "Is  whether 
the  consumer  gets  a  fair  shake." 

Of  course,  much  of  the  mutual  fund  In- 
dustry sees  things  differently.  The  Issue  to 
these  fundmen  Is  how  far  the  Government 
should  go  In  telling  them  how  to  price  their 
product. 

Nevertheless,  Cohen's  battle  cry  has  struck 
a  resonant  note  among  some  legislators  who — 
lacking  countervailing  pressures  of  one  kind 
or  another — seem  to  feel  that  God  must  love 
consumers  because  he  made  so  many  of  them. 
In  the  end.  mutual  fund  sales  charges  (up 
to  9"0  and  management  fees  (up  to  50 
cents  per  $100  of  assets  per  year)  are  all  but 
certain  to  come  down.  That  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  Is  getting  this  kind  of  pressure  is 
a  perverse  tribute  to  its  truly  incredible 
growth. 

WORTH    nCHTlNC    OVER 

When  the  Investment  Company  Act  was 
passed  back  In  1940,  fewer  than  300,000  Amer- 
icans owned  mutual  fund  shares.  There  are 
now  a  dozen  times  that  many,  at  upward  of 
3.5  million;  and  most  people  In  the  industry 
feel  that  the  saturation  point  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  Over  a  quarter-century  ago,  mutual 
fund  net  assets  stood  at  a  mere  $450  million. 
They  are  now  100  times  as  great,  at  $45  bil- 
lion. 

The  dynamics  of  that  growth,  much  of 
which  reflects  hard  selling  rather  than  In- 
spired portfolio  management,  has  raised  such 
prickly  questions  as  those  envimerated  In  the 
box  on  p.  42.  (Sample:  What  has  been  the 
funds'  Impact  on  stock  prices?)  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  SEC  Is  playing  a  watting  and 
watching  game  on  them.  Prudently  and  In 
good  Machiavellian  fashion,  the  SEC  limited 
its  current  legislative  push  prlmarUy  to  the 
charges  paid  by  the  buyer  of  mutual  funds — 
that  is,  the  consumer.  In  that  way  It  avoided 
the  danger  of  attacking  on  so  many  fronts 
that  the  Industry's  Nassers  and  King  Hus- 
seins are  pushed  into  Joining  forces. 

The  sums  involved  are  not  trifling.  Last 
year  mutual  fund  shareholders  shelled  out 
about  $140  million  In  advisory  fees  and  about 
$300  million  In  sales  loads,  besides  footing 
the  bUl  for  about  $200  million  in  brokerage 
commissions.  What  have  they  been  getting 
for  their  money? 

In  general,  says  the  SEC  tacUully,  the  In- 
dustry "can  be  Justly  proud"  of  the  record. 
But  it  oonteivds  that  shareholders  n«ed  "ad- 
ditional protection  .  .  .  Ui  areas  which  were 
either  unanticipated  or  of  secondary  impor- 
tance in  1940,"  notably,  "excessive  cosU  in 
the  acquisition  and  management  of  their 
investments." 

Tactically,  the  Industry,  like  the  Arabs  vls- 
a-vls  Israel,  Is  presenting  a  united  front. 
Francis  S.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Institute,  contends  that  the 
Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  "an  all-per- 
vasive system  of  governmental  controls  over 
prices  and  profits"  that  might  wind  up  hurt- 
ing not  only  mutual  fund  managers  but  In- 
vestors as  well.  But,  also  like  the  Arabs,  the 
funds  are  not  as  united  as  they  say  they  are. 
The  "doves  •  In  the  Industry  think  that  Um- 
Ited  accommodation  Is  a  good  Idea.  "If  the 
SEC  doesn't  get  what  It  wants  this  year," 
says  one  moderate,  "It  vrtll  be  back  again  next 
year.  They  can  throw  a  lot  of  mud  around, 
and  the  publicity  Is  not  going  to  help  sales." 
But  industry  hawks  are  holding  out  for  the 
status  quo. 

Who's  going  to  win?  At  the  moment,  the 
mutual  funders  feel  pretty  cocky.  The  Senate 
hearings  are  ending  on  a  fairly  Inconclusive 
note,  and  the  chances  are  strong  that  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives'  Interstate  and  For- 
eign C<Hnmerce  Committee  wont  get  around 
to  hearings  until  eariy  next  year  (see  box. 
p.  54 1. 
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But  the  talk  In  Congress  Is  that  there  will 
b  i  some  kind  of  mutual  Xund  bill  next  year. 
f  sw  government  agencies  have  a  higher  repu- 
t  ition  than  the  SEC,  and  Manny  Oohen  is  a 
B  irewd  lobbylat  for  causes  he  believes  in. 
I  Is  talk  of  "compromise,"  moreover.  Is  a  good 
tictlc;  It  leaves  the  mutual  funders  looking 
1  ke  reactionaries  standing  against  progress. 

The  bill  the  Sparkman  committee  1a  airing 
\  ould  amend  the  Investment  CcHnpany  Act 

Reduce  sales  charges  from  the  currently 
dermlssible  maximum  of  9%  of  the  amount 
i(i vested  to  a  celling  of  4.5%; 

Outlaw  entirely  the  "front-end  load"  on 
Ibng  term  "contraujtuar"  monthly  Investment 
]  lans,  where  sales  commissions  typically  ab- 
lorb  50%  of  an  Investor's  first-year  pay- 
ifients;  and 

Expressly  state  that  advisory  fees  must 
^easure  up  to  a  judicially  enforceable  stand- 
I  rd  of  reasonabeness. 

CBOW  AND  GET  BICH 

Though  the  8KC  claims  It  Is  not  trying 
1  o  force  any  basic  changes  In  the  Industry's 
I  tructure.  It  maintains  that  there  is  "a  con- 
1  Uct  of  Interest  between  mutual  fund  man- 
I  g«n  and  shareholders."  "There  Is  a  bias  In 
•  he  tiidiiatry,"  says  Manny  Cohen,  "that  we're 
:  rylng  to  mitigate  In  favor  of  the  Investor 
'  ntboat  changing  the  funds'  traditional 
I  ihape." 

An  mutual  funds  are  owned  by  their  share- 
:  koldera,  hut  In  reality  they  are  controlled  by 
I  epctfwte  entltleB  that  by  contract  provide 
hem  with  investment  advice  and  managerial 
lervlcea.  Many  funds  have  stlU  another  vim- 
>lUoal  oord  tying  them  to  a  sales  organiza- 
tion that  wboleaalee  (or  "underwrites")  their 
ibarea  to  broker -dealers  around  the  covmtry. 
Ul  three  companies  often  have  officers  and 
Urectors  In  common. 

At  the  moment,  it  la  the  sales  function 
nore  than  the  investment  function  that  Is 
irorrylng  the  SBC.  None  of  the  sales  charge — 
typically  8.6%  of  tlie  offering  price,  which  is 
•qual  to  9.3%   of  the  amount  actually  In- 
seated — goes  to  work  for  the  Investor.  It  gets 
RTbacked    up    among    the    principal    under- 
writer (from  0.5%  to  2.5%)  and  retail  deal- 
en,  who  usually  split  their  end  (6%  to  8%) 
with  tb«  salesman  who  brings  In  the  business. 
All  of  the  funds  battle  for  new  buslneos, 
but  the  distribution  system  is  such  that  only 
those  with  "captlTe"  sales  forces  such  as  In- 
vestors Dlverslfled  ServiceB,  the  biggest  com- 
plex In  the  Industry,  compete  directly  for  the 
favor  of  Individual  investors.  The  others — 
they  hold  80%  of  total  fund  assets — are  out 
there  jostling  for  the  attention  of  broker- 
dealers.  Given  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise 
to  tiioeme  from,  the  dealer  looks  for  Incentive. 
He  to  a  merchant  and  wants,  not  unnaturally, 
to  push  the  merchandise  that  gives  him  the 
best  markup.  Increasingly,  then,  the  result 
has  been  what  Edward  S.  Herman,  associate 
profemor  ot  finance  at  the  Wharton  School, 
calls  "perverse  price  competition" — that  Is. 
the   broker-dealer  tends  to  prefer   and  his 
salesmen  tend  to  push  the  funds  which  re- 
ward them  most  and  which  cost  the  con- 
sumer the  most  In  sales  charges. 

FBICX  TO  PAT 

The  r«Bults  of  those  pressures  show  in  an 
SBC  survey  q(  30  of  the  biggest  ftinds.  rang- 
ing alphabetically  from  Affiliated  to  Welling- 
ton. In  1960  half  of  the  30  charged  a  load  of 
7JJ%  or  IcBB,  while  only  seven  levied  8.6%  or 
more.  By  last  year,  the  ratio  had  fllp-flt^ped: 
Only  seven  of  the  funds  were  getting  7.5% 
or  leas,  and  18  were  getting  8.5%  or  more. 
And  not  only  was  the  total  load  growing: 
Many  funds  were  giving  dealers  a  much 
bigger  slloe  of  this  bigger  pie. 

rot  example,  while  Baton  &  Howard  Bal- 
anced Pond  Jacked  up  Its  sales  commission 
\fj  as%,  tbe  dealer  "conceaalon"  climbed  by 
almospk  43%.  Chemical  Pund  and  Colonial 
Orowth  ft  Boergy  each  raised  their  loads 
193%,  but  the  dealers'  groee  take  expanded 
by  30%. 


Bales  charges  are  the  biggest  coet  fund 
Investors  have  to  shoulder.  The  SEC  report 
maintained  that  they  are,  by  any  standard 
of  comparison,  much  too  high.  Its  argument: 
$200  put  into  a  fiind  at  an  8.5"c  load,  for 
example,  costs  40%  more  than  a  purchase 
and  sale  of  like  size  In  a  listed  stock  trading 
at  $40  a  share,  the  then  average  price  of  a 
Big  Board  stock.  Since  a  mutual  fund  load 
remains  constant  until  the  first  "break 
point" — usually  $12,500,  when  it  drops  to 
7.5% — while  stock  exchange  commisslonB  fall 
at  a  much  faster  progressive  rate,  the  dis- 
parity increases  vrith  the  increase  In  the 
amount  of  money  Involved.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment agency  calculates  that  a  $4,000  fund 
purchase  costs  4.76  times  the  two-way  com- 
mission on  a  round-trip  stock  exchange 
transaction. 

Even  on  a  $260,000  order,  when  the  load 
has  dropped  to  2.6";  ,  It  stlU  costs  almost 
one-third  more  to  buy  a  fund  than  a  listed 
stock.  Not  \intil  the  $l-mlUlon  break  point 
Is  reached  does  the  tyiHcal  fund  charge  fall 
below  the  comparable  stock  exchange  com- 
mission. Moreover,  besides  the  sales  charges, 
the  mutual  fund  buyer  must  also  pay.  In- 
directly, the  brokerage  charges  on  the  stock 
transactions  of  the  fund. 

The  fund  Industry  argues  that  Interfering 
with  Its  commission  structiu-e  would  seri- 
ously slow  its  sales  efforts.  While  Manny 
Cohen  does  not  say  so  directly,  he  leaves  little 
doubt  that  he  feels  this  might  not  be  a  bad 
Idea.  The  SEX!)  suspects  that  some  of  the 
mutual  fund  Industry's  growth  has  been 
forced  growth,  and  that  the  high  commis- 
sion scale  has  led  dealers  to  push  Investors 
who  might  be  l^etter  off  In  other  securities 
Into  funds. 

Because  commissions  are  so  much  higher 
on  fund  shares,  salesmen  certainly  have  a 
powerful  incentive  to  push  them  rather  than 
other  securities.  Registration  figures  suggest 
that  there  Is  one  salesman  In  the  field  for 
every  70  mutual  fund  shareholders,  a  ratio 
that  Manny  Cohen  maintains  Is  the  mark  of 
"an  Inefficient,  oversized  distribution  sys- 
tem." By  Cohen's  estimate,  "up  to  70%"  of 
these  salesmen  are  part-timers,  and  turnover 
is  high. 

LOSING    OONTBACT 

That  pattern  is  endemic  on  the  "contrac- 
tual" side  of  the  business,  where  the  sales- 
man's appetite  is  whetted  by  the  "front-end 
load" — which  is  usually  50%  of  the  first-year 
payments. 

Profiled  statistically,  the  typical  contrac- 
tual plan  holder  wUllng  to  put  $10  a  month 
and  up  Into  a  ten-  to  16-year  Investment  plan 
Is  a  married  white-collar  or  blue-collar  work- 
er with  three  dependents  and  a  high  school 
education.  He  makes  between  $5,000  and  $10,- 
000  a  year,  and  carries  life  insurance  coverage 
of  between  $10,000  and  $15,000.  However,  one 
out  of  four  carries  less  than  $5,000  worth  of 
life  insurance  or  none  at  all.  And  one  out 
of  ten  (according  to  a  Wharton  School  study 
made  for  the  SKC)  had  no  liquid  assets  what- 
ever, such  as  a  savings  account,  savings  bonds 
or  other  securities. 

When  such  an  Investor  gets  In  a  financial 
bind  and  has  to  terminate  his  plan  or  let 
his  payments  lapse  after  the  first  year,  he 
has  In  effect  laid  out  commissions  equal  to 
the  money  that  is  working  for  him.  The  sales 
bite  becomes  progressively  less  as  the  plan 
nears  completion — the  "penalty"  provisions, 
of  course,  being  theoretically  designed  to  goad 
him  into  keeping  up  his  payments. 

But  even  the  contractual  plan  holder  who 
makes  It  to  the  ten-year  mark  will  not  do  as 
well  as  if  he  had  chosen  a  "level  load"  (equal 
commissions  taken  out  of  each  Installment) 
voluntary  program.  The  reason:  On  average, 
only  87%  of  his  payments  have  been  working 
for  him  over  the  life  of  the  plan.  In  a  long- 
term  rising  market,  this  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference. 

Statistics  supplied  to  the  SEC  by  four  big 
contractual   companies   make   It  plain  that 


the  problem  is  far  from  theoretical.  About 
one-half  of  the  ten-  and  12-year  plans  they 
sold  in  1951  and  1953  never  got  beyond  the 
first  year's  installments;  one-fourth  to  two- 
fifths  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  three 
years;  and  in  the  case  of  one  company,  only 
22%  of  the  contracts  were  fully  paid  up. 

"Many  of  these  persons,"  Cohen  told  the 
Sparkman  committee,  "paid  sales  loads  of 
more  than  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1  for  every 
$1  invested  in  fund  shares."  Cohen  contends 
that  sales  charges  of  that  kind,  except  for 
the  sanction  granted  them  by  the  Investment 
Company  Act  as  currently  written,  would  be 
"unconscionable  or  grossly  excessive." 


NO    SHARING? 

Despite  the  obvious  pitfalls  of  contractual 
plans,  which  in  recent  years  have  generated 
less  than  10%  of  the  funds'  net  capital  inflow, 
more  and  more  fund  managers  have  begun 
to  offer  them.  The  reason,  says  the  SEC,  is  the 
fund  manpgers'  natural  desire  for  more  assets 
that  will  yield  more  management  fees. 

With  the  growth  of  the  fund  Industry,  both 
the  management  fees  and  the  profits  there- 
from have  soared.  Between  1961  and  1964. 
Cohen  told  the  Senate  committee,  Dreyfus 
Corp.'s  advisory  fees  almost  tripled  to  $3.4 
million,  thanks  to  the  Impressive  growth  of 
the  Dreyfus  Fund.  But  operating  costs  in- 
creased only  80%.  The  principle  Is  clear:  It 
does  not  cost  ten  times  as  much  to  run  a 
$1 -billion  fTind  as  it  does  a  $100-milllon 
fund.  The  SEC's  plaint  is  that  few  of  these 
economies  have  trickled  down  to  fund  stock- 
holders— though  It  Is  true  that  some  man- 
agement firms,  moved  by  a  flurry  of  about  50 
stockholder  suits  that  followed  Issuance  of 
the  Wharton  School  report  In  1962,  did  scale 
down  their  fees  somewhat.  Investors  Mutual, 
for  Instance,  cut  its  fee  from  0.5 7o  to  0.37%. 
But  many  funds  still  hold  the  line  at  or  near 
0.5%. 

To  suggest  what  Is  "reasonable,"  the  SEC 
has  seized  on  the  few  Internally  managed 
funds  such  as  Massachusetts  Investors  Triist 
and  Massachusetts  Investors  Growth  Stock 
Pund  as  a  yardstick.  These  are  funds  that 
hire  no  management  adviser,  but  set  up  their 
own  staffs  and  manage  their  own  portfolios. 
The  two  MassachTisetts  fimds  paid  their  five 
trustee-directors  an  average  of  nearly  $450,- 
000  each  last  year,  so  that  It  cant  be  said 
that  the  management  Is  suffering.  Still,  MITs 
management  cost  was  only  0.19%  of  assets 
last  year,  the  Growth  fund's  charge  was  only 
0.35% .  So,  says  Cohen,  the  higher  charges  are 
difficult  to  jtistlfy.  Moreover,  he  claims,  "The 
very  same  Investment  advisers  who  charged 
their  multl-mlUion-doUar  fund  clients  In  the 
neighborhood  of  0.5%  often  charged  their 
nonfund  clients  [with  portfolios  of  only  $1 
million  to  $2  million]  substantially  less." 

FKOM   THE    OTHER    Sn>E 

To  all  this,  the  Industry  makes  a  simple 
rebuttal:  The  SEC  has  not  made  its  case  in 
either  economics  or  equity  and  is  pillorying 
fund  managers  because  It  feels  they  are 
"making  too  much  money."  The  Industry 
contends  that  in  matching  fund  sales  charges 
against  stock  exchange  commission  rates,  the 
SEC  Is  trying  to  compare  apples  and  oranges. 
A  fimd  share  represents  a  dlverslfled  group 
of  securlUes  which.  If  bought  Individually 
In  small  lots,  would  cost  an  investor  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  funds'  8£%  load. 

By  extension,  the  Industry  also  maintains 
that  the  SEC  Ignores  the  fact  that  mutual 
funds  are  not  merchandised  In  the  same 
way  as  listed  or  over-the-counter  stocks. 
"Individual  securities,"  says  Chairman  John 
a.  Haire  of  Anchor  Corp.,  which  manages 
more  than  $1.8  billion  of  fimd  assets,  "are 
sold  by  securities  salesmen  over  the  tele- 
phone to  existing  customers.  This  permits 
a  high-volume,  low-cost-per-transaction 
form  of  distribution." 

But  mutual  funds,  he  continues,  "require 
considerable  explanation"  and  "time-con- 
suming, face-to-faoe  interviews  in  which  the 
^aiftKman   must  Seek   out  and   educate   the 
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customer."  The  average  salesman,  Haire 
maintains,  puts  in  about  19  hours  per  sale. 
His  point:  that  the  load  has  to  be  high  to 
compensate  the  salesman  for  the  prospects 
who  got  away.  Signing  up  the  prospect,  the 
Industry  contends,  is  a  highly  competitive 
affair,  no  matter  how  much  the  SEC  argues 
that  competition  has  benefited  the  broker- 
dealer  rather  than  the  investor. 

BATTLE    or    THE    FIGURES 

In  some  ways,  the  debate  between  the 
SEC  and  the  funds  has  become  as  stylized 
as  a  ballet,  only  using  statistics  Instead  of 
steps.  Thus,  to  the  SEC  contention  that 
commission  rates  have  been  climbing,  the 
Industry  argues  that  the  average  commis- 
sion on  total  industry  sales  has  declined 
from  77o  to  5.73%  since  1956. 

Much  of  the  drop  apparently  reflects  dis- 
counts on  quantity  purchases,  though  some 
170  major  funds  do  not  reduce  commissions 
on  orders  of  less  than  $10,000;  and  since  the 
median  fund  purchase  is  $1,240,  the  average 
purchaser  has  gotten  little  benefit  from  this 
reduction. 

The  Industry  has  reserved  some  of  Its 
hottest  fire  for  the  "magic"  5%  to  which 
the  SEC  wants  sales  loads  cut.  The  funds 
maintain  that  the  figure  was  pulled  out  of 
thin  air  without  any  "economic  data"  to 
support  It.  What  the  funds  appear  to  mean 
by  "economic  data"  is  a  study  of  what  im- 
pact almost  halving  the  load  would  have  on 
their  own  sales  and  broker-dealer  profit  mar- 
gins. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Securities  Dealers  Indicates  that  the 
proposed  cut  In  the  load  would  either  force 
small  broker-dealer  firms  (those  with  gross 
Income  of  less  than  $2.5  million)  into  the 
red,  or  rtdl  back  their  net  profits  by  "more 
than  half."  The  Income  sheets  of  larger 
firms  (gross  Income  of  $3.5  million  or  more) , 
however,  would  take  a  cut  of  only  8%.  All  or 
those  figures  assume  not  only  a  rollback  on 
the  load,  but  an  SEC  crack-down  on  cus- 
tomer-directed "glve-ups" — portfolio  bro- 
kerage commissions  parceled  out  by  fund 
managers  to  broker-dealers  as  additional 
compensation  for  the  sale  of  fund  shares, 
or  other  services. 

HOW   MmDLE? 

Cohen  won't  get  everything  he  has  asked 
for — nor  does  he  expect  to.  Senator  Spark- 
man has  already  voiced  approval  of  a  pro- 
posal that  would  Insert  a  third  force  be- 
tween the  mutual  fund  industry  and  the 
SEC.  This  role  would  be  played  by  the  NASD, 
the  trade  group  that  polices  the  over-the- 
counter  market  under  SEC  supervision.  The 
NASD  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  willing 
to  make  an  "economic  study"  of  fund  loads 
and  perhaps  offer  an  alternative  to  the 
SEC's  suggested  5%. 

There  might  be  still  other  areas  of  po- 
tential compromise  on  front-end  loads  and 
management  fees.  The  former,  for  example, 
might  turn  on  a  combination  of  a  load  spread 
over  several  years  and  a  more  liberal  refund 
policy  for  drop-outs.  Management  fees  might 
end  up  directly  under  SEC  jurisdiction — 
with  appropriate  guide  lines — rather  than  In 
the  province  of  the  courts. 

Manny  Cohen  concedes  that  his  proposals 
may  very  well  put  some  broker-dealers  out 
of  business,  but  he  argues  that  "no  one  has 
a  vested  right  to  sell  mutual  funds."  He 
adds,  "These  people  do  a  lot  of  talking  about 
profit  margins,  but  nobody  talks  about  the 
consumer." 

But,  when  Manny  Cohen  says  he's  not  try- 
ing to  change  the  structure  of  the  mutual 
fund  Industry,  that  he's  merely  trying  to 
bring  down  eoets  to  consumers,  he's  not 
quite  temng  the  whole  story.  By  reducing 
salee  Incentiyee,  he  Is  well  aware  that  he 
will  put  at  least  a  minor  crimp  In  the  Indus- 
tJ^s  growth.  He's  not  doing  »o  out  of  malice, 
but  because  he  and  his  aides  think  that  high 
commissions  have  produced  a  certain  amount 


of  hot-housB  growth  that's  good  neither  for 
the  investor  nor  for  the  long-range  Interests 
of  the  securities  industry. 

By  what  light  does  the  SEC  tell  an  Indus- 
try "what  to  charge  for  Its  services?  The  In- 
vestment Company  Act  already  gives  It  the 
power  to  ban  "unconscionable  or  grossly  ex- 
cessive" sales  charges,  but  since  the  Act  also 
permits  loads  of  9":;  ,  that  power  Is  academic. 
Cohen  is  attempting  to  change  the  numbers, 
but  is  hardly  establishing  a  new  principle. 

Can  the  mutual  funds  compromise?  Says 
Cohen:  "AH  legislation  is  a  compromise. 
Everything  that  comes  out  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  compromise."  But  when  he  says 
compromise,  he  means  on  numbers,  not  on 
his  basic  position — which  Is  that  the  costs  of 
buying  and  owning  mutual  funds  must  come 
down,  way  down. 

[From  Forbes  magazine.  Aug.  15,  1967] 
Just  the  Beginning  of  the  Crunch? 
The  SEC  has  been  studying  the  mutual 
funds  in  depth  for  almost  a  decade  now,  but 
there  are  two  major  questions  for  which  it 
does  not  pretend  to  have  the  answers — In- 
vestment company  impact  on  stock  prices 
and  the  funds'  potential  for  controlling  com- 
panies in  which  they  invest.  These  questions 
are.  at  bottom,  far  more  Important  to  the 
economy  than  fund  commissions  and  fees. 
Both  questions  are  part  of  a  much  bigger 
ball  of  wax — the  rate  at  which  the  funds  and 
other  institutional  investors  (pension  funds, 
insurance  companies  and  the  like)  have  been 
gobbling  up  common  stocks.  The  Institutions 
have  been  able  to  attract  new  money  at  such 
a  velocity  that  they  now  account  tor  almost 
one-third  of  the  trading  volume  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  mutual  funds  are  the  swingers.  On 
balance,  they  deal  in  bigger  blocks  of  stock 
and  tend  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  market 
much  more  rapidly  than  other  institutional 
investors.  Consequently,  the  funds'  portfolio 
turnover  rates  average  out  at  more  than 
twice  those  of  noninsured  private  pension 
funds  and  almost  three  times  those  of 
property  and  casualty  insurance  companies. 
The  funds,  of  course,  are  sold  as  long-term 
Investments,  but  lately  the  emphasis,  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  some  of  the  unfavorable 
publicity  that  has  come  out  of  the  SEC 
studies,  has-  shifted  to  short-swing  "per- 
formance" (Forbes,  Jtme  15) . 

Yet  the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  trading  a  fund  does  and  how  well  it  does 
for  stockholders  is  a  tenuous  one.  The  Man- 
hattan Pund  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  for  instance,  showed  a  portfolio  turn- 
over of  140%  and  an  Increase  of  net  asset 
value  per  share  of  20.7%.  Rowe  Price  New 
Horizons  Pund,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
a  10.5%  turnover  and  a  47%  Increase  in  net 
asset  value  per  share. 

Brokerage  on  portfolio  trades  costs  the 
mutual  fund  shareholder  money.  Because  of 
the  peculiar  economics  of  the  business,  how- 
ever, brokerage  can  make  money  for  the 
mutual  fund  manager.  By  way  of  the  cus- 
tomer-directed give-up — which  the  SEC 
hopes  to  eliminate— the  manager  can  parcel 
out  brokerage  commissions  to  dealers  as  an 
additional  form  of  sales  Incentive.  They  are 
called  aptly,  reciprocals.  The  faster  a  port- 
folio turns  over,  the  more  commission  It  gen- 
erates. The  greater  the  sales  incentive,  the 
greater  the  rate  at  which  fund  sales  and 
assets — and  advisory  fees — expand. 

Further,  because  the  funds  buy  big  and 
sell  big — and  not  Infrequently  arrive  at  the 
same  Investment  decisions  at  the  same 
time — they  can  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
market.  For  Instance.  Walter  Prank,  former 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  one  of  WaU  Street's  most  respected  spe- 
cialists, remembers  when  Motorla  was  trad- 
ing at  around  184  last  year.  When  a  fxmd 
moved  Into  the  sell  side  of  the  market,  the 
stock  was  pushed  to  175  and  then  "quickly 
went  down  to  159." 


On  the  up  side,  Frank  recalls  the  time 
that  "a  fund  went  into  Xerox  while  it  was 
selling  at  250  a  share.  Their  tremendous  de- 
mand," he  told  a  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  early  this  year,  "forced  the 
price  of  the  stock  up  some  Wc  or  12'.  ,  to  a 
completion  of  the  order  at  280." 

Moves  of  that  kind  on  a  series  of  closely 
related  trades  are  really  not  consistent  with 
what  the  stock  exchange  likes  to  think  of 
as  a  continuous  auction  market.  That,  appar- 
ently, was  what  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  had 
In  mind  last  May  when  he  warned  that  short- 
swing  Institutional  trading  was  beginning  to 
take  on  some  of  the  "poisonous  qualities 
reminiscent  in  some  respects  of  the  old  pool 
operations  of  the  1920's" — when  insiders  sold 
back  and  forth  to  each  other,  until  the  re- 
sulting activity  and  apparent  rise  In  price 
attracted  outsiders  on  whom  the  shares  could 
be  imloaded. 

The  weight  of  the  Institutions  In  the 
market  vrill  continue  to  grow.  Short  of  urg- 
ing a  continuing  watch  on  "this  new  cult 
of  short-run  market  performance."  Martin 
had  no  therapeutic  suggestions.  Neither,  at 
this  point  does  the  SEC.  But  Cohen  thinks 
cutting  fund  fees  may  also  help  to  ease 
strains  on  the  securities  markets. 

Equally  Imponderable,  given  the  growing 
amount  of  leverage  the  institutions  exert  on 
the  stock  market.  Is  the  question  of  their 
relationship  with  the  companies  they  Invest 
In.  The  mutual  funds — and  other  institu- 
tions— make  a  fetish  of  diversification.  But 
on  a  cumulative  basis,  they  tend  to  concen- 
trate their  bets. 

The  SEC  report  pointed  out.  for  Instance, 
that  the  funds  own  10.5%  of  Xerox.  17.9% 
of  International  Telephone  and  20.3 7o  of  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting.  The  Puritan  Fund's 
vote  swung  the  outcome  In  the  proxy  fight 
for  control  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  In 
other  instances,  the  funds  have  had  an  Im- 
portant voice  in  portfolio  companies'  ap- 
proach to  financing,  dividend  distributions 
and  mergers.  How  much  leeway  the  Institu- 
tions should  be  permitted  is  still  a  long  way 
from  resolution. 

Congress  Is  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  mu- 
tual funds  over  the  next  few  years. 


LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  SUP- 
PORTS $450  MILLION  FOR  CLEAN 
WATER 

Mr.  MU3KIE.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  administration  requested,  and  the 
House  approved,  a  budget  request  of  $203 
million  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  assist  States 
and  communities  in  constructing  waste 
treatment  facilities.  I  believe  this 
amount  grossly  underestimates  both  the 
need  and  the  demand  for  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  to  these  States  and 
communities  by  authorizing  a  total  of 
$3.4  billion  to  be  spent  over  the  next  4 
years  for  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram; $459  million  was  authorized  for 
fiscal  1988.  In  response  to  the  July  1. 
1967,  deadline  for  filing  water  quality 
standards  and  to  the  lifting  of  old  dollar 
limitations  on  grants.  States  have  been 
preparing  and  submitting  applications 
at  an  extraordinary  rate.  I  am  distressed 
at  the  potential  effects  which  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  appro- 
priate the  full  $450  million  might  have 
on  these  States  and  communities.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to 
meet  this  commitment  by  voting  to  ap- 
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p  'opriate  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
li  St  year's  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  read 
li  I  the  August  7  edition  of  the  Washing- 
t(  (n  Post  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mrs. 
J  ilia  D.  Stuart,  President  of  the  U.S. 
league  of  Women  Voters,  urging  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
r  iconmiend  the  full  $450  million  for  the 
c  )nstruction  grants  program.  Mrs. 
fi  tuart's  concern  parallels  my  own,  and 
li  er  letter  Is  well  worth  reading.  I  ask 
u  lanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
t  le  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
y  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiNANCiNC  Clean  Water 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
S  AVes  hopes  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
C  smmlttee  will  recommend  appropriation  of 
$'  iSO  million  for  the  Federal  sewage  treat- 
n  est  facility  grant  program  In  FY  1967,  the 
a  nount  authorized  by  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
ti  iratlon  Act  of  1966. 

Everyone — the  Congress,  the  President,  the 
E  udget  Bureau,  and  the  public — knows  that 
p  >llution  of  U.S.  rivers  must  be  reversed.  But 
■*  ords,  promises,  even  standards  will  not 
n  ake  the  water  cleaner.  The  most  direct  way 
t  >ward  stream  Improvement  Is  to  cut  down 

0  1  the  wastes  discharged  Into  the  water.  Fed- 
e  til  money  la  needed  to  accomplish  this  cut 
b  ick  In  sewage  discharge. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  called  for 
» ttlng  standards  of  water  quality  for  Inter- 
ff  at«  streams.  States  have  spent  time  and 
efort  In  establishing  criteria  that.  If  met, 
ti  ill  result  In  water  quality  suitable  for  the 
v  se  desired  for  each  section  of  the  stream. 
E  veryone  knows  that  many  towns  and  dtles 
n  i\ut  Install  or  upgrade  sewage  treatment 
b  sfore  these  standards  can  be  met. 

State  agencies,  city  ofiBcials,  even  the  local 
p  iibUc  know  by  name  the  cities  that  offend 
a  ad  must  spend.  Applications  for  Federal  as- 
B  stance  far  beyond  the  amount  of  money 
a  callable  have  always  come  In  from  municl- 

1  titles.  Standard  setting,  which  has  made 
1'  clear  that  more  municipalities  must 
B  >end  more  money  for  Improved  waste  treat- 
r  lent,  clearly  will  bring  an  avalanche  of  re- 
f\  uesta  for  n':eded  Federal  help. 

And  Congress  has  offered  that  help,  more 
t  elp  than  ever  before.  In  the  Clean  Water 
I  estoratlon  Act.  Removing  the  dollar  celling 
c  1  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  municipal  treat- 
I  lent  facility  construction,  offering  40  per 
c  int  help  if  the  state  puts  up  30  per  cent, 

0  Iferlng  60  per  cent  Federal  aid  if  the  state, 

1  1  addition  to  putting  In  Its  money,  set 
8  andarda  for  the  receiving  waters — these  are 
t  le  Inducements  offered  to  encourage  Invest- 
I  lent  of  state  monies  and  establishment  of 
1  itraatate  stream  standards.  But  how  Inade- 
c  (lately  financed  these  offers  will  be  unless 
t  le  Senate  api^-oprlates  (450  million ! 

Having  removed  the  dollar  celling,  having 
t  ffered  a  larger  per  cent  of  project  coet  in 
I  ederal  aid,  having  required  standards  that 
c  ohance  water  quality,  will  (50  million  more 

I  lan  the  appropriation  for  FT  1966  be  enough 
f  »  FT  1967?  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
( C  the  United  States  thinks  not.  We  think 

I I  will  not  do  what  Congress  knows  must  be 
(  one.  We  think  it  will  not  bring  the  states 
1 1  make  the  effort  that  Congress  has  pre- 
1  srred  to  encourage  by  assistance  rather  than 
require  by  enforcement.  We. know  it  will  not 
I  fitlsfy  the  public,  particularly  the  ever-grow- 
i  ig  number  of  citizens  who  have  been  work- 
1  3g  for  local,  state,  and  Federal  Investment 
i  3r  clean  water. 

Federal  funds  appropriated  for  treatment 
1  »clUty  construction  and  not  obligated  this 
3  ear  will  be  available  for  later  use.  In  a 
]  rogram  where  many  arrangements  must  be 
'.  tted  together  on  many  levels  of  govemment. 


it  Is  important  to  have  money  In  the  pipeline. 
Municipal  wastes  must  receive  a  higher  de- 
gree of  treatment.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  can  m.ake  the  Water  Quality  Act 
and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  func- 
tion In  reducing  sewage  discharges  if  the 
Committee  puts  enough  money  behind  the 
promises  in  these  Acts.  This  we  hope  the 
Committee  will  do. 


OCEANOLOGIC  ATTAINMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  bur- 
geoning oceanologic  attainment  of  this 
country,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  activity  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  U.S.  industry.  At  present,  the 
lion's  share  of  both  applied  and  basic 
research  in  the  family  of  sciences  that 
comprise  oceanology  Is  Government 
funded.  Those  of  us  who  see  a  profitable 
future  for  the  United  States  in  develop- 
ing the  marine  resources  believe  strongly 
that  private  enterprise  should  emerge 
before  long  as  the  prime  mover  in  both 
applied  research  and  developmental 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Room  at  the  Bottom:  Top  U.S.  Firms 
Plunge  To  Reap  in  the  Deep,"  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  magazine,  Fi- 
nance, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Room  at  the  Bottom  :  Top  U.S.  Firms  Plunoe 
To  Reap  in  the  Deep 

Oceanography  Is  the  new  glamour  frontier 
of  American  business.  The  undersea  environ- 
ment Is  mysterious  and  hostile,  but  Its  prof- 
Its  potential  has  Induced  a  dozen  major  firms 
to  plunge  in  and  600  other  companies  to  dip 
a  toe  in  the  water. 

Development  is  about  where  it  was  in 
outer  space  10  years  ago,  with  the  Govern- 
ment giving  increasing  support  to  research 
and  exploration.  Although  expenditures  are 
unlikely  to  be  as  great  as  on  space,  they  add 
up  to  a  booming  market  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  (3-bUllon  annually.  Robert  L. 
Clark,  a  vice  president  and  senior  analyst  at 
Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  a  conservative  Wall 
Street  Investment  banking  house,  says  an- 
nual volume  could  well  reach  (5-bllllon  by 
1975. 

Only  about  28  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  land.  This  supports  approximately 
3.3  billion  people,  a  number  expected  to 
triple  In  the  next  century.  By  then,  agrono- 
mists say  that  the  land,  much  of  which  Is 
desert,  will  not  be  able  to  feed  that  vast  a 
population.  By  then,  too,  economists  predict, 
machines  and  the  energy  which  drives  them 
will  have  seriously  depleted  mineral  and 
chemical  resources. 

Undismayed,  scientists  point  to  the  ocean 
as  an  almost  limitless  source  of  food  and 
mineral-chemical  riches.  Of  92  natural  ele- 
ments. 12  are  concentrated  in  the  sea,  al- 
though only  six  are  being  extracted.  If  the 
water  could  be  desalinated,  there  would  be 
enough  to  moisten  all  of  earth's  arid  wastes. 
The  scientists  speak  hopefully  of  fish  protein 
and  new  medicines  to  help  the  needy. 

Thirty-two  Federal  agencies  are  concerned 
with  B£p>ects  of  ocean  activity.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  its  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration;  Interior 
has  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  projects.  In  1958, 
the  Government  spent  (20-mllllon  on  ocean 
research:  this  year,  almost  half  a  billion  is 
budgeted.  Uncle  Sam's  Interest  Is  wide  and 
diversified. 

The  ocean  Is  a  world  system.  The  Gulf 


Stream  and  the  Atlantic  Drift  flow  past  eight 
countries.  Salmon  caught  off  Japan  are 
spawned  in  the  United  States  and  Russisi. 
What  happens  in  one  part  of  the  ocean  is 
closely  related  to  events  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Scientists  pool  their  information,  but  not 
all  aspects  of  ocean  use  and  exploration  are 
cooperative.  International  law  is  indefinite 
on  boundaries  and  realms  of  control.  There 
Is  a  long  history  of  conflict  among  fishermen. 
Offshore  limits  do  not  apply.  The  U.S.  has 
sold  old  leases  100  miles  out.  Peru  is  demand- 
ing a  200-mlle  fishing  limit.  Currently,  the 
U.S.  and  Russia  are  vying  for  world  leader- 
ship  in   oceanography. 

U.S.  Govemment  exploration  is  spear- 
headed by  the  Navy,  under  the  direction  of 
Rear  Admiral  O.  D.  Waters,  who  is  the  Navy's 
first  oflacial  oceanographer. 

While  much  of  the  Navy's  research  is  mili- 
tary, Admiral  Waters  says  the  emphasis  is  on 
education  and  instrumentation.  Any  infor- 
mation of  value  is  made  available  to  Industry. 
Through  predictions  of  water  temperatures  at 
specific  spots,  the  Navy  has  helped  Increase 
the  U.S.  fish  catch  fourfold.  The  annual  U.S. 
per  capita  use  of  fish  (63.5  pounds  In  1964)  Is 
the  world's  highest,  but  the  figure  Includes 
vast  amounts  that  are  consumed  as  pet  food 
and  fish  meal  that  Is  fed  to  livestock. 

The  fish  ma,rketer  must  contend  with  es- 
tablished consumer  preferences  and  preju- 
dices. The  bottom  fell  out  of  a  thriving  mar- 
ket In  "sea  steak"  when  consumers  learned 
that  It  was  squid.  Certain  forms  of  kelp  and 
seaweed,  delicacies  In  Asia,  are  not  accept- 
able to  Western  palates.  A  nutritious  gray 
tuna,  plentiful  off  Africa,  can't  be  sold  In  the 
U.S.  because  Americans  have  been  educated 
to  eat  only  white  tuna. 

But  there  Is  progress.  Recently,  after  long 
deliberation,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion approved  the  controlled  use  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate,  a  tasteless  food  additive 
that  supplies  a  child's  protein  requirement 
for  a  penny  a  day. 

The  first  commercial  attention  to  under- 
sea possibilities  was  focused  by  the  oil  Indus- 
try, and  most  present  explorations  are  di- 
rected toward  mineral  recovery.  One  fortu- 
nate venture  was  the  nUnlng  of  millions  in 
alluvial  diamonds  off  South  Africa.  There 
have  been  notable  coups  In  the  salvaging  of 
sunken  treasure  from  old  Spanish  ships  off 
Florida. 

The  sea  is  difficult  to  understand  and  diffi- 
cult to  use,  but  oceanogrraphers  are  compil- 
ing blocks  of  knowledge  that  will  help  busi- 
ness build  the  ocean  market.  The  extent  of 
marine  life  Is  enormous  and  diverse.  Almost 
every  expedition  turns  up  new  plants  and 
sea  creatiu"es,  and  In  the  discoveries  re- 
searchers see  great  medical  possibilities. 

But  working  In  the  sea  Is  hazardous  and 
unsatisfactory.  Instruments  aren't  always  ef- 
fective. Sonar  is  thrown  off  by  whales  and 
schools  of  fish.  It  Is  Impossible  to  Illuminate 
large  areas  in  the  murky  depths.  Corrosion 
and  fouling  of  gear  are  great  obstacles. 

The  Government  Is  striving  to  coordinate 
existing  programs  and  to  estabUsh  new  ones. 
Illustrative  of  the  trend,  a  combination  de- 
salination and  nuclear  energy  plant  is  pro- 
jected for  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 

Making  sea  water  fresh,  a  simple  task  in 
the  laboratory,  is  rapidly  becoming  practical 
for  water-poor  countries.  The  cost  Is  now  less 
than  $1  per  1,000  gallons. 

Many  companies  are  hazarding  their  own 
capital  on  luidersea  projects.  W.  R.  Grace 
has  a  fish  meal  venture  in  Peru  and  is  eye- 
ing mineral  extraction.  Goodyear  Is  develop- 
ing mlneral-reslstant  compounds.  Westing- 
house  is  keenly  interested  in  economical  sea 
water  dlstUlatlon  plants  and  srubmersible  ve- 
hicles. Republic  and  United  States  Steel  pro- 
duce high-strength  steels  designed  for  un- 
dersea use.  Other  firms  are  manufacturing 
submarine  detection,  acoustical,  recording 
and  conomunlcatlons  equipment. 
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The  Navy  Is  stressing  research  In  many 
non-mllltary  areas.  High  on  the  list  Is  Its 
Man-in-the-Sea  program,  which  derived  its 
Initial  thrust  from  the  loss  of  the  submarine 
Thresher.  Of  equal  interest  are  Its  Sealab 
experiments,  testing  man's  ability  to  live  In 
a  submarine  environment,  and  its  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Vehicles  program,  from  which 
muc°h  experience  was  gleaned  in  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  H-bomb  off  Spain. 

strange-looking    SUBMERSIBLE3 

Naval  projects  have  attracted  a  number 
of  companies  from  the  space  program.  Cash- 
ing in  on  their  ability  to  build  vehicles  that 
withstand  a  hostile  environment,  they  have 
produced  an  assortment  of  strange-lookii^.g 
submersibles. 

Union  Carbide  and  General  Precision  In- 
strument have  a  joint  venture,  Ocean  Sys- 
tems, which  is  writing  histxsry  on  the  ocean 
floor.  Lockheed  MissUes  &  Space  built  a  50- 
ton  underwater  laboratory  that  can  take  four 
men  down  8,000  feet  and  stay  48  hours.  The 
Link-Perry  Cubmarine,  conceived  for  sport, 
has  been  converted  to  a  research  craft.  Grum- 
man and  General  Dynamics  have  built  fleets 
of  submersibles  and  more  are  on  the  drawing 
boards.  General  Motors  and  North  American 
Rockwell  are  blazing  new  submarine  trails. 
Thieir  machines  core  the  ocean's  floor  and 
have  mechanical  arms  that  lift  50  pounds. 

Says  Ocean  Systems'  president,  Arthur  C. 
Smith:  "Routine  deep  diving  to  below  400 
feet  today  Is  Impressive  evidence  of  our 
technological  growth.  We  believe  we  can  gain 
access  to  the  world's  continental  shelves  at 
depths  up  to  1,000  feet— and  thereby  open 
up  a  new  area  equal  to  the  continent  of 
Africa." 


need  for  this  assistance  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Motors  Needs  Help 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  American 
Motors  is  in  dire  straits.  On  one  side,  it  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  for  help  la  the  form  of 
a  tax  break.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  appealing 
to  its  employees  for  help  by  foregoing  any 
vnge  or  fringe  benefit  increases  for  the  next 
two  years,  other  than  cost  of  living  In- 
creases. 

Wisconsin  Sens.  Proxmlre  and  Nelson  and 
Rep.  Reuss  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  tax  laws  so  that  American  Motors 
can  get  a  $20  million  tax  refund  at  once.  That 
money  is  xirgently  needed  now  to  see  AM  stir- 
vive.  If  the  law  is  not  amended,  AM  could 
Still  get  the  $20  million  refund,  except  that 
it  would  be  a  couple  of  years  hence  when  it 
might  very  well  be  too  late  to  do  any  good. 
Even  with  the  tax  break,  it  appears  that 
AM's  fate  will  depend  on  how  the  members 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  react  to  the  com- 
pany's plea  to  forgo  wage  and  fringe  ben- 
efit increases. 

If  both  congress,  acting  for  the  taxpaying 
public  and  the  employes,  through  their 
xinion,  co-operate,  then  American  Motors 
would  appear  to  have  a  good  fighting  chance 
to  get  back  in  the  thick  of  the  automotive 
Industry  competition. 

All  of  Wisconsin  must  pull  for  AM  to 
emerge  from  Its  straits  stronger  than  ever,  for 
if  it  were  not  to,  it  would  be  an  economic  dis- 
aster  equivalent   to  several   Detroit   riots. 


AMERICAN     MOTORS     HAS     DONE 
MUCH  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES; 
DESERVES  HELP  NOW 
Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  few 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  public  re- 
alize the  remarkable  contribution  that 
American  Motors  has  made  over   the 
years  to  our  economy,  to  competition  In 
the  automobile  business,  and  to  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  , 

American  Motors  is  the  only  surviving 
competitor  of  the  big  three  automotive 
giants.  As  such  it  has  provided  a  lion's 
share  of  the  innovations  in  the  Industry, 
including  the  compact  car,  many  en- 
gineering changes,  and  a  vigorous  com- 
petition with  overseas  automobiles.  Al- 
though American  Motors  does  only  about 
3  percent  of  domestic  automotive  busi- 
ness, it  sells  18  percent  of  American  cars 
that  are  sold  overseas. 

It  also  greatly  helps  our  balance  of 
payments  by  competing  far  more  effec- 
tively both  in  price  and  size  with  im- 
ported foreign  automobiles. 

And  the  American  consumer  found 
reason  to  bless  this  hard-hitting  fourth 
competitor  earlier  this  year  when  It  an- 
nounced a  10-percent  price  cut  that  went 
far  to  keep  auto  prices  generally  down. 

In  the  last  5  years  American  motors 
has  paid  more  than  $400,000,000  In  tax 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Now  Soiator  Nelson.  Congressman 
Reuss,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  a  modest  but  essential  amount  of 
relief  to  this  company  that  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  continue  to  compete, 
but  obviously  needs  working  capital  help 
and  needs  it  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine, 
concise  editorial  on  the  American  Motors 


SOME  POSITIVE  SUCCESSES  IN 
CREATIVE  FEDERALISM 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  iif  the 
wake  of  the  news  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
it  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has  pressed 
vigorously  for  many  years  for  a  more 
creative  federalism  and  for  improved 
intergovernmental  relations  to  speak 
with  optimism. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  a  vast  new  effort  has  got 
to  be  made  in  planning  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  our  core  cities  and  in  deteriorat- 
ing rural  centers.  The  model  cities  pro- 
gram, and  the  recent  agreement  between 
the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  coordinate  their  resources, 
must  be  augmented  with  greater  fund- 
ing and  more  effective  administration — 
not  just  at  the  Federal  level,  but  by 
greater  initiative  among  the  State  leg- 
islatures, greater  coordination  of  re- 
sources by  State  executives,  and  more 
enlightened  ghetto-assisted  action  by 
local  authorities.  It  has  to  be  a  joint  ap- 
proach, and  the  experience  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions indicates  that  such  joint  action  is 
beginning  to  move  ahead— however 
slowly.  ^^     ^    , 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  in  these  days  a  little  accentua- 
tion of  the  positive  may  be  heartening 
to  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  American  federalism. 

Some  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  10  out- 
standing awards  and  16  meritorious 
awards  made  by  HUD  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  Confer- 
ence. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  from  HUD  describing  these 
awards  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 


lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HUD  CPTES  26  FOR  Intergoveknmental 
Awards 
Tvi-enty-six  public  bodies  and  agencies  were 
cited  todiy  for  Urban  Development  Intergov- 
ernmental Awards  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Announce- 
ment of  the  10  Outstanding  Awards  and  16 
Meritorious  Awards  was  made  today  at  llie 
National  Association  of  Counties  conference 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Among  the  activities  that  won  special 
awards  for  efforts  to  promote  cooperation 
across  intergovernmental  lines  were:  openi!\g 
up  of  an  entire  metropolitan  labor  market 
area  for  a  city's  unemployed  (Oakland. 
Calif.  I ;  combining  city,  county,  and  school 
library  services  to  provide  better  library  serv- 
ice for  all  ( Alice.  Texas ) :  and  development 
of  a  study  course  in  law  enforcement  Instruc- 
tion for  high  school  students  (Des  Moines, 
Iowa).  Other  activities  included  manpower, 
regional  and  local  planning,  transportation, 
and  health,  education,  and  school  services. 

Selected  from  96  entries,  the  award-win- 
ning public  t)odles  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  governmental  units  from  20  different 
States,  ranging  from  county  boards  to  large, 
complex  State  departments.  Outstanding 
award  winners  are : 

City  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  Its  coordina- 
tion of  manpower  activities  and  long  term 
development  plans  with  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

City  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  Its  "Science 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Police  Procedures" 
course  for  high  school  students. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity, for  development  and  approval  of  Its  "mas- 
ter plan"  for  a  regional  mass  transportation 
system. 

Wayne  County,  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mich., 
for  accomplishments  In  health  services  to 
low-Income  school  children,  air  pollution,  and 
Inter-muncipal  police  services. 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, for  ite  technical  assUtance  program 
to  help  communities  applying  for  and  work- 
ing with  Federally  aided  programs,  includ- 
ing Model  Cities. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Metropoli- 
tan and  Regional  Areas  Study,  New  Tor'ic 
State  Legislature,  for  legislative  proposals 
strengthening  county  planning  and  financial 
incentives  for  Joint  facilities  serving  two 
or  more  communities. 

Cleveland  Association  of  Governmental 
Officials,  Shelby,  N.C.,  for  its  support  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Head  Start,  and 
community  action  programs. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Urban  and  Com- 
munity Development  Oenteir  at  Tutea,  for  Its 
work  with  governments  on  problems  of  met- 
ropolitan Tulsa. 

City  of  Alice,  Texas,  for  Its  work  with  Jim 
Wells  County  on  areawlde  thoroughfare,  li- 
brary, and  school  district  problems. 

City  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  effective  coordlnn- 
tion  of  government  efforts  In  establishing 
the  Tidewater  Rehabilitation  Institute. 

Commenting  on  the  awards  program,  HUD 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  said,  "One  of  the 
most  talked-about  topics  In  government  to- 
day Is  Intergovernmental  cooperation.  The 
quality  and  number  of  entries  In  this  com- 
petition Is  concrete  evidence  that  localities 
are  taking  acUon,  not  Just  talking.  In  this 
vital  area. 

"The  units  of  government  that  submitted 
entries  for  HUD's  Urban  Development  Inter- 
governmental Awards  have  recognized  that 
the  most  efficient  response  to  many  demands 
for  services  from  their  citizens  requires  ac- 
tion that  crosses  JurlsdicUonal  lines.  I  con- 
gratulate all  of  these  organizations  on  their 
courage  and  Ingenuity." 

Meritorious  award  winners  are:  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Madison  County,  Ala.:  Mari- 
copa Association  of  Governments,  PhoenlK, 
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Aaeoclation  of  Bay  Area  Governments. 

League  of  California  Cities;    City  of 

o,  Calif.:   City  of  North  Miami,  Pla.: 

_  of  Commissioners,  Clarke  County.  Ga.; 

ly  of  Pomona,  Calif.; 

Mso   Shawnee  Development  Council,  Kar- 
ni.;    City   of   Detroit.    Mich.;    Office   of 
and  Regional  Planning  and  Commu- 
,,    Development,   State   of   Missouri;    City 
Greensboro,  N.C:  Philadelphia  Port  Cor- 
n,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Tocks  Island  Re- 
Advisory   Council.   Stroudsburg,   Pa.; 
Carolina   State   Development   Board; 
V,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
Details  of  the  CXitstandlng  Awards  are: 
City  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  for  Its  coordination 
manpower  activities  and  long  term  devel- 
lent  plans  with  State  and  Federal  agen- 
^.  The  city  formed  the  Oakland  Manpower 
immlsslon  In  January  1967,  to  promote  ef- 
.»:ttve  use  and  coordination  of  govermental 
B  lanpower  and  employment  activities.  It  In- 
»  aB  levels  of  government  and  cooper- 
s' with  business,  industry,  and  labor.  As 
_  result  of  its  efforts,  the  California  State 
I  mployment  S«rvice  has  made  a  major  pol- 
change  to  include  the  entire  San  Pran- 
™^o-Oakland  Bay  Area  labor  market  as  a 
I  aurce  of  Jobs  for  Oakland's  unemployed. 

In  addition,  an  Oakland  Model  Cities  Task 
]  torce  was  created  in  cooperation  with  other 
I  ovemmental  units  for  cohesive  planning  in 
ipplying  for  a  Model  Cities  grant,  and  for 
« itber  local  problem  needs. 

City  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  its  pilot  "Scl- 

( nee  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Police  Pro- 

i«durea"   course  for   high   school   students. 

'  me  two-semeeter  project  Is  designed  to  ac- 

I  lualnt  high  school  students  with  the  nature 

i  ind  design  of  law  enforcement,  practical  ap- 

lUcatlon  of  poUce  and  court  procedures,  and 

ihe  relationship  of  the  Constitution  and  Law 

Snforcement.  It  was  established  In  coopera- 

lon  with  the  Des  Moines  PubUc  Schools,  us- 

xig  a  Department  of  Justice  grant. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity, for  development  of  Ita  "master  plan"  for 
k  regional  mass  transportation  system  In- 
volving 79  ctttes.  towns,  and  State  agencies. 
rhU  plan,  subsequently  approved,  proposes 
a  $309  million  immediate  action  program  of 
route  extension  and  modernization  of  route 
stations,  vehicles,  shops,  and  related  items. 

Wayne  County.  Mich.  Board  of  Supervisors, 
lor  accomplishments  In  health  services  to 
low-income  school  children,  air  poUuUon. 
and  Inter-munlcpal  police  services. 

Working  with  the  City  of  Detroit  to  create 
a  «ninty-wlde  health  department  serving  a 
population  of  approximately  3  mllUon.  the 
Board   had    been   instnimental    In    creating 
"PRESOAD,"   which  provides  comprehensive 
and   continuing   health   care   to   PREschool. 
school  age,  and  ADolescent  chUdren— par- 
ticularly those  of  low-Income  famlUes;   and 
the  Downriver  Air  Pollution  Control  Project, 
in  cooperation  with  nine  local  conununlties, 
Wayne  County,  and  the  Federal  government. 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs,  for   Its   technical   assistonce   to   com- 
miinltles.  The  Department  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Model  Cities 
and  MetropoUtan  Development  whose  major 
purpose  was  to  decrease  the  Information  gap 
t>etween  Stote  and  Federal  governments  and 
the  municipalities  concerning  Federal   pol- 
icies and  programs,  and  to  provide  technical 
services.  Among  its  activities  are  a  confer- 
ence on  Model  Cities  for  local  officials;  visits 
to  22  municipalities  and  counties  to  explain 
the  programs  In  detail;  preparing  and  cir- 
culating  explanatory   papers   on   the   Model 
Cities   application   requirements;    undertak- 
ing research  on  related  State  statutes:   and 
distributing    questionnaires    and    interview- 
ing mayors  on  the  role  of  the  Stete  In  provid- 
ing   municipal    technical    assistance.    As    a 
result,  many  cities  which  otherwise  might 
not  have  responded  were  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake at  least  some  stages  of  planning. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Metropoli- 
tan and  Regional   Areas   Study,   New   York 


State  Legislature,  for  legislative  proposals 
strengthening  county  planning  and  financial 
IncenUves  for  Joint  facilities.  One  example 
Is  a  law  providing  that  towns,  cities,  and 
villages  must  submit  zoning  and  other  land 
use  changes  to  the  county  planning  agency 
for  review  if  the  proposed  change  affects  land 
within  500  feet  of  any  existing  or  proposed 
county  or  state  road  and  other  specific  areas. 
The  Committee  also  sponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide State  grants,  subject  to  county  approval, 
concerning  the  full  cost  of  feasibility  studies 
by  two  or  more  municipalities  wishing  to 
provide  a  Joint  facility  or  service. 

Cleveland  Association  of  Government  Offi- 
cials. Shelby.  N.C.  for  Its  support  of  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Head  Start,  and  com- 
munity action  programs.  The  Association 
sponsored  two  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Programs  for  231  high  school  youths.  Head 
Start  Program  for  600  children,  and  a  Com- 
munity Action  Development  program,  as 
well  as  organizing  th<.  Cleveland  County 
Community  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  a  com- 
munity action  agency.  At  CAGO's  suggestion, 
the  Community  Action  Committee  developed 
a  Family  Improved  Project,  a  program  de- 
signed to  deal  with  poverty  families  as  a  total 
family  unit. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Urban  and  Com- 
miinlty  Development  Center  at  Tulsa,  for  its 
work  with  governments  on  Tulsa  metropoli- 
tan problems.  The  university  has  developed 
a    comprehensive    program    of    community 
services  for  Tulsa.  Various  projects  Include 
city   and   university   representation   on    the 
Tulsa  Community  Services  and  Continuing 
Education   Advisory    Council;    assistance    In 
preparing   Tulsa's    application   for   a   Model 
Cities   grant,    development    of    a    report    on 
"Professors   of   the   City:    One  Approach   to 
Urban  Problems";    conferences   on   venereal 
disease  education,   with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Health  Department  and 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  and  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  University,  the  Tulsa  City- 
County  Health  Department,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
U.S.    Public    Health    Service    for    employing 
residents  of  hard-core  poverty  areas  as  medi- 
cal aides. 

City  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  effective  coordina- 
tion of  government  efforts  in  establishing  the 
Tidewater  Rehabilitation  Institute,  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  on  a  region-wide  basis. 

A  non-profit  corporation,  the  Tidewater 
Health  Foundation  planned  and  now  oper- 
ates the  Institute  under  contract.  It  has 
jomed  its  planning  efforts  with  the  Norfolk 
Area  Medical  Center  Authority,  a  public  body 
created  by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 
In  addlJon,  the  Norfolk  Redevelopment  and 
Hovislng  Authority  made  land  avaUable  for 
the  Institute. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  through  Its  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  the  State  organizations,  provided 
assistance  in  developing  planning  services 
and  physical  space  for  the  Institute.  The 
coordination  of  these  efforts  by  the  City  of 
Norfolk  in  establishing  the  Institute  has  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  Improvement 
of  treatment  services. 

Alice,  Texas,  for  Its  work  with  Jim  Wells 
County  on  areawlde  thoroughfare,  library, 
and  school  district  problems. 

Several  years  ago,  all  of  the  city's  streets 
were  made  part  of  the  county  road  system. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  Alice  street  system, 
it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  county  to 
assume  full  maintenance  and  construction 
responsibility. 

The  Alice  City  Council  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's Court  formally  approved  an  agree- 
ment defining  responsibility  In  street  main- 
tenance. This  agreement  for  Joint  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  a  major  thorough- 
fare system  between  the  city  and  the  county, 
based  on  a  Comprehensive  Master  Plan  de- 
veloped by  local  governmental  units  and  pri- 
vate utility  companies,  is  unique  for  Texas. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  model  for  proposed  new 


Texas    legislation    for    Joint    governmental 
undertakings. 

Two  small  cities  near  Alice  had  Inadequate 
library  staff,  services,  and  books.  The  city 
and  countv  cooperated  with  the  Alice  Inde- 
pendent School  District  to  provide  a  Joint 
library  service  with  two  branch  libraries  20 
miles  from  Alice,  and  the  new  central  li- 
brary was  itself  made  possible  by  cooperation 
among  the  three  governmental  units.  Alice 
administers  the  entire  library  program  from 
its  central  facility,  and  also  provides  trained 
librarians  for  the  "branch  libraries."  The 
county  bears  part  of  the  operating  cost  for 
the  three  libraries. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CULVER  MILITARY 
ACADEMY  AND  THE  BLACK  HORSE 
TROOP 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
breed  of  men  devoted  to  the  horse  and 
the  high  ideals  of  the  equestrian  life  In 
its  noblest  tradition.  Among  the  out- 
standing examples  of  this  breed  are  the 
alumni  of  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  of 
Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. 

More  than  300  of  the  2,800  Uving  grad- 
uates of  the  Culver  Black  Horse  Troop 
will  gather  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee  Augxist  17-20  in  celebration  of 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  troop's 
founding  in  Culver  Winter  School  and 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram. They  will  return  from  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  as  far 
away  as  the  Philippines  and  England. 

Theirs  is  a  proud  history.  The  Culver 
Black  Horse  Troop  has  appeared  five 
times  in  Presidential  inaugurals— twice 
for  President  Wilson  and,  more  recently, 
for  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  In  addition,  this  distinguished 
troop  has  performed  coimtless  times  for 
the  heads  of  foreign  countries,  military 
heroes,  and  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West. 

But  of  greater  importance,  the  men  of 
the  Culver  Black  Horse  Troop  have  been 
taught  by  word  and  deed,  honor,  Integ- 
rity, duty,  patriotism,  and  compassion, 
by  their  instructors,  who  have  been  over 
the  years  almost  without  exception  re- 
tired officers  of  the  U.S.  Army  Cavalry. 
There  is  a  psychological  benefit  and  re- 
sulting discipline  which  is  derived  by  the 
individual  who  rides  horses  that  is  missed 
in  today's  generations.  The  more  than 
150  young  men  ages  14  through  18  who 
comprise  the  Culver  Black  Horse  Troop 
each  academic  year  and  each  summer 
receive  this  trahiing  at  the  most  forma- 
tive period  of  their  lives. 

Culver  is  the  last  great  stronghold  in 

the  United  States  of  the  glorious  cavalry 

tradition.  The  Black  Horse  Troop  is  the 

largest  equestrian  unit  in  the  country. 

I  salute  the  troop  on  its  anniversary. 


LET  US  SHOW  THE  WAY 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  here 
can  really  understand  the  frustration  a 
disabled  person  in  a  wheelchair  must 
feel  when  on  the  job,  or  at  the  theater, 
or  during  a  visit  to  one  of  our  national 
parks  he  is  confronted  by  a  door  designed 
too  narrow  to  allow  him  passage;  or  by  a 
flight  of  steps  with  no  ramp  or  elevator 
available;  or  by  a  corridor  which  turns 
just  a  little  too  sharply  to  allow  him  en- 
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try  or  exit — ^little  things  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  more 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  lit- 
tle things  requiring  no  additional  money. 
It  must  be  especially  frustrating,  Mr. 
President,  to  encounter  unthoughtful- 
ness  and  carelessness  like  this  In  a  public 
building  paid  for  by  all  the  people  and 
supposedly  available  to  all  the  people. 

We  have  a  chance  to  insure  that  no 
such  barriers  will  be  built  Into  our  pub- 
lic buildings  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  In  the  future.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  completed  hearings  on 
my  bill.  S.  222,  which  would  Insure  ac- 
cessibility to  the  physically  handicapped. 
Hopefully  It  will  be  reported  favorably 
in  the  near  future  and  gain  speedy  en- 
actment. Without  incurring  any  addi- 
tional expense  U  the  Government  we  can 
in  this  way  help  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
barriers  to  a  more  normal  life  which  now 
confront  the  physically  handicapped. 

By  taking  steps  to  insure  freedom  of 
access  to  the  disabled,  the  United  States 
will  be  leading  the  way  to  a  solution  of  a 
problem  which  also  exists  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  August  5  issue  of  the  Econo- 
mist reports  a  study  published  by  the 
Disabled  Living  Activities  Group  of  the 
Central  Council  for  the  Disabled,  called 
"London  for  the  Disabled."  Written  by 
Miss  Freda  Bruce  Lockhart,  the  publica- 
tion describes  many  situations  similar  to 
those  In  America  which  prevent  the 
more  normal  functioning  of  a  disadvan- 
taged part  of  our  population. 
The  article  in  the  Economist  states: 
In  her  analysis  of  the  accessibility  of  shops, 
hotels,  restaurants,  theatres,  and  so  forth 
there  Is  constant  reference  to  deterrents  such 
aa  lavatories  down  flights  of  steps,  or  with 
doors  too  small  to  close  on  a  wheelchair. 
Planners  have  never  given  much  thought  to 
the  disabled,  and  still  do  not. 

The  article  further  states: 

A  recently  modernized  shop.  Miss  Bruce 
Lockhart  says,  "Is  impossible  for  a  disabled 
person  (in  a  wheelchair)  to  enter  unaided." 
The  potential  loss  of  custom  from  the  dis- 
abled is  infinitesimal,  and  presumably  un- 
important, but  to  the  disabled  every  Inacces- 
sible place  means  another  barrier  to  leading 
as  normal  a  life  aa  they  can,  and  to  which 
they  have  a  right. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity when  S.  222  comes  to  the  floor  to 
set  a  precedent  for  fair  treatment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  the  world  over. 
It  Is  a  precedent  of  which  the  90th 
Congress  could  be  proud. 


that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  by  Gov.  Kenneth  Curtis,  or 
Maine,  Made  at  Conclusion  of  His  Visit 
TO  Maine's  Partner  State,  Rio  Grande  do 

NORTB 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  three-day  visit 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Maine's  Partner 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  visit  has  been  one  of  great  historical 
significance  to  our  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program — and  In  a  large  context.  It  has  re- 
vealed to  me  three  Important  concepts  Inte- 
gral   to    International    understanding,    they 


MAINE'S  GOVERNOR  CURTIS  TOURS 
RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Gov.  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis,  the  State  of  Maine  is  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  Partners  program  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Accompanied  by 
six  Maine  citizens,  who  are  leaders  in 
their  communities.  Governor  Curtis  re- 
cently completed  a  3-day  visit  to  Maine's 
partner  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Brazil. 

Upon  his  return  to  Maine,  Governor 
Curtis  commented  on  his  impressions  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  the  potential 
of  the  Partners  program  for  fostering 
economic  development  and  international 
understanding.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 


Geographical   and  historicaUy  Maine   and 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  have  much  in  common. 
They  are  both  in  the  Northeast  areas  of  their 
countries,  both  relatively  small  states  with 
jjopulatlons  under  two  million,  both  agricul- 
tural and  fishing  economies,  and  both  popu- 
lated with  energetic,  creative,  deeply  moral 
people    who    want    to    participate    in    the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  people  of  Maine 
recall  with  pride  that  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
played  a  vitally  Important  role  In  World  War 
n  when  the  capital  of  Natal  was  a  key  ferry 
point  for  U.S.  aircraft  operations.  Many  Maine 
pilots  passed  through  this  airport.  For  this 
reason    among   others    the    two    states    feel 
particularly  close,  and  are  Joining  together 
for  international  progress. 
n 
I  was  accompanied  to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
by  six  citizen-leaders  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
Those  In  my  party  Include  Allan  A.  Rubin, 
President    of    the    Gardner    Shoe    Co.,    and 
Chairman    of    the    Maine    Partners    of    the 
AUlance  Committee;  Dr.  T.  Hedley  Reynolds. 
President    of    Bates    College;    Dr.    Clement 
Hlebert,  a  prominent  Portland  "open-heart" 
surgeon  who  visited  Latin  America  on  the 
Hospital     Ship    HOPE;     Dr.     Robert    Dow. 
Director  of  Research  Maine  Sea  and  Shore 
Fisheries  Department;  Kenneth  E.  Gray,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
who  Is  making  a  documentary  film  erf  this 
historic  visit;   and  Bhep  Lee,  of  Auburn,  a 
businessman,  and  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
These  men  are  now  travelling  throughout 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  with  their  counter- 
part Brazilian  Partners  committee  to  exam- 
ine economic  and  cultiural  projects  of  mutual 
Interest.   Already   projects   In   the   fields   of 
health;   administration;    education;    agricul- 
ture;   and   business   and   Industry   have   re- 
vealed surprising  opportunities  for  mutual 
assistance.  Foremost  among  the  new  projects 
Is  the   agreement  by  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
Governor  Walfredo  Gurgel  to  visit  Maine  next 
April  as  the  guest  of  the  State  of  Maine  where 
he  personally  will   visit  economic  and  cul- 
tural  entitles  and   private   organizations   of 
mutual  interest.  He  will  also  lecture  at  Maine 
educational  Institutions;  and  will  be  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  at  Bates  College, 
m 

I  personally  visited  fifteen  Institutions  of 
educational  and  social  Interests  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte.  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  courtesy  of  the  city  people,  the  workers, 
the  farmers,  businessmen,  educators,  and  the 
state  administration.  I  was  deeply  touched, 
everywhere  I  went,  by  the  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
and  Intellect  of  students.  In  fact,  at  the 
John  Kennedy  School,  In  Natal,  while  mak- 
ing a  brief  speech,  I  was  almost  overrun  by 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  trying  to  shake 
my  hand.  This  zeal,  friendship  and  sincere 
hospitality  has  a  special  meaning  fof  those 
active  in  International  development. 

I  have  concluded: 

Our  nation  needs  friends  like  these  as  never 


before,  and  I  am  grateful  for  having  a  small 
part  m  the  friendship  development  process. 

I  can  say,  without  reservation,  we  need 
more,  many,  many  more  American  leaders  In 
every  field  of  endeavor  to  visit  BrazU  not 
Just  as  "camera-carrying"  tourists,  but  aa 
friends,  counsellors,  partners,  to  see  the  stu- 
dents In  schools,  the  people  In  hospitals, 
industries,  and  the  cultural  organizations, 
in  addition,  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
growing  land;  to  learn  from  Brazilians;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  offer  our  own  wisdom, 
experience  and  technical  know-how  to  these 
fine,  strong,  generous  people  who  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  Join  with  us  in  positive  efforts 
to  engender  growth  and  development  under 
the  Partners  Program  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  people  and  people  alone  who 
through  creative  efforts  build  and  better  a 
nation.  I  urge  all  the  people,  of  not  only  my 
own  state,  but  those  of  all  America,  to  Join 
In  this  non-government  private  cooperation 
Partners  program. 

I  commend  and  compliment  those  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  conceiving  this 
unique  development  process.  Fourteen  states 
of  Brazil  are  now  partnered  with  14  VS. 
states  with  its  potential  of  some  one  hundred 
million  people.  It  Is  of  vast  scope  involving 
masses  of  people  at  practically  negligible  cost 
to  both  governments.  At  the  same  time.  It 
has  In  it  powerful,  creative  seeds  of  economic 
and  social  growth  germinating  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  It  will  jrleld  rich  fruits 
of  progress,  friendship  and  understanding 
between  our  nations  In  the  years  ahead. 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  COOPERA- 
TIVE SERVICE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13, 1  introduced  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  to  officials  and 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  its 
pool  of  trained  leadership  in  cooperative 
services  for  homes  and  youth.  That  bill 
(S.  2105)  was  also  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Cooper,  Hatfield,  Robert  Kennedy, 
McGovERN,  MoNTOYA,  and  Tydings. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  reac- 
tion engendered  thus  far  by  this  Im- 
portant proposal.  The  tragic  riots  in  sev- 
eral of  our  major  cities  in  recent  weeks 
have  called  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  the  many-faceted  ills  of  our  great 
urban  centers.  They  have  also  called  at- 
tention to  this  modest  but  important 
proposal;  for  S.  2105  is  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  tremendous  contribution 
which  4-H  type  programs,  long  so  suc- 
cessful in  rural  America,  could  make  to 
the  despairing,  frustrated,  and  direc- 
tionless residents  of  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  radio  station  WMAL 
has  recently  editorialized  its  own  sup- 
port for  legislation  of  this  sort.  The  two- 
part  editorial,  broadcast  on  August  10 
and  11,  excellently  points  up  the  urgent 
need  for  the  enactment  of  S.  2105.  It  also 
describes  well  the  sort  of  activities  this 
proposal  envisions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  a  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  Mlrmesota 
and  elsewhere  regarding  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Broadcast  by  WMAL  radio  during  the  week 

of  Aug.  6,  1967] 

A  4-H  roB  Washington 

We  salute  the  hundreds  of  teenagers  who 
.-\re  cleaning  up  Washington's  filthy  street* 
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aid  alleys.  We  bave  only  praise  for  Pride, 
I:  ic,  the  Labor  Department-Iunded  project 
t  \aX  Xhiz  week  put  nearly  a  thousand  teen- 
ajers  to  work  almost  overnight.  There  may 
bs  those  who  say  cleaning  up  filthy  streeta 
a^  alleys  "lacks  dignity."  We  beUeve  such 

meaningful  community  service  demands 
r^pect.  Pride.  Inc.  U  weU  named. 

This  project  is  funded,  however,  for  only 
rive  weeks.  These  hundreds  of  young  people 
a  Qd  others  like  them  must  continue  to  im- 
j  rove  their  communities  and  themselves, 
e?en  when  In  school.  Several  Congressmen 
tave  introduced  biUs  proposing  an  exciting 
G  >lutlon.  These  bills  would  include  the  Dis- 
1  rlct  In  the  50-year-old  national  4-H  pro- 
{ ram.  "4-H"'  stands  for  development  of 
X  ead.  heart,  hand  and  health.  Tomorrow  we 
\  ill  discuss  what  4-H  Is  and  what  the  4-H 
I  rogram  can  do  for  the  young  people  of 
)  /ashington. 

Broadcast  by  V/MAL  radio  during  the  week 
of  Aug.  6.  19671 
A  4-H  roR  WASHijfOTON — n 
Congress   should    Include   Washington    In 
1  he  national  4-H  program,  4-H  will  help  am- 
1  litiotia   young   people,    such   eis    those    now 

<  leaning  the  city's  streets  and  alleys  In  the 
]  Tide,  Inc.  project,  to  continue  learning  and 

<  oing.  A  national  4-H  ofBclal  says  that.  If 
iJongress  Includes  Washington,  25,000  Dls- 
■  rlct  young  people  could  be  reached  the 
:  Irst  year.  They  would  range  in  age  from  nine 
1  o  nineteen. 

Several  Congressmen  have  Introduced  bills 

0  include  the  District  In  the  60-year-old  4-H 
irogram.  Though  4-H  was  founded  for  rural 
'oung   people,   programs   now   operate   suc- 

(  e««fully  In  many  cities.   Some  40   projects 

lave   been   planned   to   develop   the   heads. 

learts,  hands  and  health  of  young  people 
I  if  the  Inner  city.  Boys  leam  skills  such  as 
1  aechanlcs.  electronics,  woodworking,  photog- 
;  apby   and    landscaping.    Projects    for    girls 

nclude  sewing,  child-care  and  cooking. 
We  urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  ez- 

«ndlng  4-H  to  Washington  before  the  sum- 

ncr  ends. 

Agricultttrai.  Extension  Servick, 
Untvirsttt  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  August  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Mond.'J.e, 
\J.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sknator  Monsale:  May  I  take  this 
jpportunlty  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
members  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  for  informing 
is  about  the  proposal  to  make  Cooperative 
extension  Work  available  to  the  residents  of 
;he  District  of  Columbia.  Our  experience 
;hus  far  In  working  with  young  people  In 
the  dUes  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and 
their  luburba  leads  us  to  beUeve  that,  prop- 
erly organised  and  staSed,  Extension  Service 
programs  could  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
District  of  Columbia  residents.  We  will  follow 
irtth  Interest  the  prog^ress  of  the  proposal. 

The  Introduction  of  S.  2105  carries  with  It 
the  Imi^lcatlon  that  Cooperative  Extension 
work  In  the  states  and  territories  has  made 
Bigniflcant  contributions  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  residents  of  those  areas. 

1  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  others  of  the 
Minnesota  Extension  Staff  as  well  as  myself 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  for  the  evalua- 
tion which  you  must  have  made  before  In- 
troducing and  supporting  this  new  legisla- 
tion. We  hope  that  our  efforts  may  continue 
to  merit  the  confidence  which  you  expressed 
In  your  remarks  In  the  Senate. 

As  you  suggested  In  your  remarks,  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  has  had  a  long  history  of  work 
in  dealing  with  youth  development,  programs 
for  farmers  and  others  of  the  agricultural 
community,  for  homemakers,  and  assisting 
communities  In  dealing  with  local  problems. 
I  am  reminded  of  Professor  T.  A.  Brlckson's 


book  In  which  he  relates  his  40  years  of  w(»k 
with  youth  in  Minnesota.  As  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  In  Douglas  County,  he 
and  several  other  county  superintendents 
organized  boys  and  girls  com  clubs  and  simi- 
lar activities  which  were  the  beginning  of 
4-H  club  work  In  Minnesota  as  we  know 
it  today.  From  the  beginning  "Dad"  Erick- 
son,  as  he  is  affectionately  known  by  all  who 
came  under  his  Influence,  focused  his  con- 
cern on  the  development  of  the  boy  and  girl. 
Wliile  my  knowledge  of  District  of  Columbia 
problems  is  exceedingly  limited,  I  would 
speculate  that  one  of  the  mast  significant 
contributions  which  a  District  Extension 
Service  could  provide  would  be  in  the  devel- 
opment of  boys  and  girls. 
Sincerely, 

Roland  H.  Abraham, 

Acting  Director. 

AoaictTLTURE  Extension  Service, 

University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  endorse  whole- 
heartedly your  efforts  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  programs  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
thoughts  you  expanded  to  the  Senate  mem- 
bers, as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Is  an  excellent  description  of  what  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Is  and  has  been  and  what  it 
can  mean  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital City. 

Since  the  Capital  City  also  has  several  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  both  public 
and  private,  there  should  develop  a  closer 
contact  of  these  institutions  with  all  the 
citizens  of  their  area.  It  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  few.  if  any,  negative  reactions 
to  your  proposal.  The  manner  In  which  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
have  had  the  support  from  state  and  county 
governmental  groups  and  other  local  agen- 
cies and  associations  does  enable  effective 
community  development.  The  manner  In 
which  local  people  in  counties  throughout 
the  United  States  view  their  county  exten- 
sion service  as  something  that  Is  "their  pro- 
gram and  service"  Is  evidence  of  the  value 
and  confidence  this  public  service  has  ren- 
dered during  Its  lifetime. 

I  hope  your  proposal  is  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  becomes  a  reality  in  ways  that 
will  truly  Justify  the  effort  you  have  spent 
In  its  behalf. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  C.  Pebexsoit, 

Program  Leader. 


American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, 

Wa.ihivgton.  D.C,  August  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.^r  Senator  Mondale:  The  American 
Home  Economics  Association  was  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  bill  S.  2105,  to  establish  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

We  have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time 
that  4-H  Youth  Development  and  Home 
Economics  programs,  which  are  available  to 
the  50  states,  I>uerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  have  not  been  available  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Home  Economics  Extension  programs  pro- 
vide the  homemakers  with  learning  oppor- 
tunities that  make  her  a  better  citizen,  as 
well  as  a  wiser  homemaker. 

The  program  reflects  the  needs  of  contem- 
porary living,  with  emphasis  on  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  national  concern:  family  sta- 
bility, consumer  competence,  family  health, 
family  housing,  and  community  improve- 
ment. 


These  educational  programs  are  designed 
for  specific  audiences  such  as  teenagers, 
young  homemakers,  handicapped  homemak. 
ers,  the  elderly,  residents  in  low-rent  public 
housing  projects,  recipients  of  donated  foods, 
families  using  food  stamps,  and  members  of 
Extension  homemaker  groups. 

Young  people  have  an  opportunity  for 
learning  experiences  through  4-H  Youth  De- 
velopment. They  grow  and  develop  person- 
ally, they  improve  in  their  role  as  family 
members,  they  learn  how  to  strengthen  rela- 
tionships with  their  peers  and  adults,  and 
they  develop  a  new  appreciation  for  their 
neighborhoods  and  communities. 

As  an  Association  we  are  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  individuals,  the  Improvement 
of  homes,  and  the  preservation  of  values  sig- 
nificant to  home  life. 

We  would  lilte  you  to  know  that  the  28,000 
members  of  our  Association  strongly  support 
the  progTams  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  We  therefore  endorse  8.  2105  and 
offer  you  our  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Mandigo, 

President. 

Benton  Cottntt  AGRiciTLTtmAL  Ex- 
tension Service, 

Foley,  Minn.,  August  3, 1967. 
To :  Senator  Mondale. 

Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  remarks 
concerning  S.  2105.  We  In  the  Extension 
Service  appreciate  your  Interest  and  support 
for  our  work.  I  hope  your  proposal  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Sincerely, 

Btjrton  Olson, 
AgricultuTOl  Agent. 

National  4-H  Service  Commtttee,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III.,  August  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  are  tremendously 
excited  about  pending  legislation  proposing 
a  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  will  Include  educa- 
tional efforts  in  4-H  youth  development  and 
home  economics. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  concerned 
about  this  gap  In  providing  the  benefits  of 
4-H  and  home  economics  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Your  bill  would 
solve  this  problem  and  bring  to  these  people 
a  program  many  of  them  have  requested  for 
years.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  com- 
bined knowledge  base  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Howard  University 
and  other  rich  resources  available  would 
make  this  program  a  dramatic  success. 

Your  bill  Is  of  great  importance  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  obviously  must  be 
the  primary  Intent  of  the  legislation.  There 
are  additional  significant  ramifications, 
however,  which  may  interest  your  colleagues. 
If  the  bUl  is  enacted,  It  will  be  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mount 
an  Intensive  program  in  a  congested  urban 
area.  Yes,  It's  true  that  some  work  has 
been  done  In  urban  areas  In  several  states. 
This  work,  however,  has  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  resources.  It  has  been  felt  that  Smith- 
Lever  funds  were  Intended  primarily  for  rural 
residents  even  If  this  Act  does  state  "for  the 
people  of  the  United  States".  As  a  result.  It 
was  not  deemed  appropriate  to  channel  these 
resources  Into  urban  areas  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  program.  I  have  always  agreed  with 
this  philosophy.  Now.  however,  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  could  move  forward 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  specific 
program  designed  for  these  people.  It  would 
be  completely  urban-oriented  in  design.  The 
professional  extension  workers  would  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  training  and 
background  to  deal  with  this  particular 
clientele.  Likewise,  the  information  and 
methodology  would  be  specific  for  this  group. 
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Assuming  this  legislation  is  enacted,  a 
program  Is  Inaugurated  and  meets  with  suc- 
cess. It  will  prove  enormously  beneficial  to 
the  whole  country.  It  would  serve  In  effect 
as  a  model  or  pilot  effort  from  which  we 
could  leam  many  things  to  help  move  this 
work  forward  in  other  urban  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  fore- 
sight in  presenting  this  legislation.  We  hope 
it  will  be  supported  and  enacted. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  C.  Mindrum, 

Director. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Universitt  of  Minnesota, 

August  10,  1967. 
Hon.  Waj-ter  p.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
proposal  to  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  In  Washington,  D.C.  I 
am  esF)eclally  pleased  that  a  senator  from  my 
state  of  Minnesota  would  feel  strongly  about 
the  able  contributions  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  could  make  to  education 
In  our  nation's  capital. 

I  heartily  agree  that  an  active  Extension 
Service  operating  in  Washington,  D.C.  could 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  educational 
growth  of  the  residents  of  that  city.  I  feel 
that  in  most  areas  of  the  United  States  the 
total  effect  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  on  the  urban  clientele  has  not 
reached  the  proportions  that  would  be  pos- 
sible. X  know  that  right  here  In  Minnesota 
we  are  deeply  Interested  in  expanding  our 
service  to  urban  people.  I  am  sure  the  results 
will  be  a  better  educated  citizenry,  able  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  the  growth  of  our 
country. 

Congratulations  on  your  fine  proposal. 
Yours  truly, 

Patrick  J.  Borich, 
District  Supervisor,  County  Extension 
Work. 

Pope  Countt  AGRicuLTxniAi. 

Extension  Service, 
University  of  Minnesota, 
Glenwood,  Minn.,  August  4,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  copy  of  your  proposal,  S. 
2105,  which  would  make  the  services  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  available  to 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  Is  a  praise  worthy  proposal.  I  have 
been  an  extension  worker  In  Minnesota  for 
four  years.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  the  extension  service  to  keep  Its  services 
in  tune  with  modern-day  life. 

Certainly  this  would  be  a  rewarding  rela- 
tionship for  the  residents  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service. 

Congratulations  for  sponsoring  the  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Morris. 

County  Agent. 


Wilkin  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Universtty  of 
Minnesota, 

Breckenridge,  Minn.,  August  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  certainly 
pleases  me  to  have  received  your  letter  of 
July  28.  (Reference  to  the  S.  2105  bill.) 
Pleases  me  because  It  Is  very  Important  to 
Include  Washington,  D.C,  also  because  you 
and  your  colleagues  recogpilze  the  many  ave- 
nues of  assistance  that  are  available  today 
through  the  Extension  program. 


The  availability  of  knowledge  through  to- 
days Extension  program  can  be  tapped  from 
all  segments  of  today's  University  staff  plus 
many  others  that  are  qualified. 

Certainly  my  desire  is  for  S.  2105  bill  to  be 
approved. 

We  appreciate  hearing  from  you  Senator. 
Sincerely, 

Glen  R.  Chambers, 

Agricultural  Agent. 

Martin  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  or 
Minnesota, 

Fairmont.  Minn.,  Augu.'it  7,  1967. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale;  Best  wishes  in 
your  efforts  to  make  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice programs  available  to  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  4-H  Club  member  for  eleven  years 
and  as  an  extension  worker  for  approximately 
fifteen  years,  I  sympathize  with  your  un- 
dertaking and  hope  that  eventually  people 
la  the  District  of  Columbia  might  gain  from 
extension  service  leadership,  enthusiasm, 
and  educational  programs  characteristic  of 
this  branch  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
government. 

Sincerely, 

Floyd  H.  Bellin,  Jr.. 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Steele  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  University  of 
Minnesota, 
Owatonna,  Minn.,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  read  with  real 
interest  your  letter  and  statement  to  Con- 
gress In  regard  to  making  Extension  Service 
available  to  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  recognize  that  Steele  County  with  Its 
1500  farms,  a  county  seat  town  of  14,000  and 
three  smaller  towns.  Is  far  different  from 
Washington,  D.C.  However,  based  on  31  years 
experience  as  a  county  agricultural  agent,  I 
believe  an  Extension  service  based  on  the 
needs  of  people  could  perform  a  real  service 
to  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  base 
this  on  my  experience  of  working  with  farm 
people  and  the  people  In  towns,  I  have  found 
both  groups  very  appreciative  of  the  educa- 
tional Information  we  have  given  them  for 
their  Individual  and  sometimes  group  prob- 
lems. 

For  example,  a  few  days  ago  I  visited  three 
homes  in  Owatonna  to  help  people  with  a 
lawn,  elm  tree  and  shrub  disease  problem. 
These  visits  take  time.  Manytimes  one  ques- 
tion leads  to  others.  In  addition,  we  receive 
many  telephone  and  office  calls  for  informa- 
tion which  can  be  answered  without  a  visit 
to  the  residence.  These  things  we  do  regularly 
in  addition  to  working  with  farm  people  and 
industries  related  to  agriculture. 

We  have  three  local  4-H  Clubs  with  all  of 
their  members  living  in  Owatonna.  We  have 
4-H  members  In  other  towns  who  are  mem- 
bers of  4-H  Clubs.  These  are  all  a  part  of  the 
county  4-H  program.  We  have  29  4-H  Clubs 
vrtth  878  members  this  year.  There  are  120 
local  adult  leaders.  Based  on  advanced  en- 
tries, we  expect  4-Hers  to  have  over  2,100 
exhibits  at  our  Steele  County  Fair  this  week. 
We  have  five  of  our  27  home  project  groups 
m  the  county  located  In  town.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  Extension  Home  Program. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  Individual  calls 
from  homemakers  for  Information. 

I  do  know  that  It  takes  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  people  and  gain  acceptance 
by  local  people.  There  is  a  continual  Job  of 
explaining  what  the  Extension  Service  has 
available  and  get  people  to  make  use  of  the 
information  and  programs  available.  I  would 
expect  the  same  to  be  true  in  Washington. 
D.C.  as  well  as  in  Steele  County. 


Our  objective  has  been  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves  with  educational  informa- 
tion. I  feel  people  have  been  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  educational  information  whether 
on  an  individual  basis,  small  group  or  help- 
ing coordinate  and  get  groups  to  work  to- 
gether. 

Steele  County's  Extension  Service  staff 
consists  of  a  home  agent,  associate  agricul- 
tural agent  and  myself.  We  have  one  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  secretary. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary of  my  observations.  If  you  have  any 
other  questions,  I  vrill  be  glad  to  try  and 
answer  them  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Russell  Gute, 
Agricultural  Agent. 


DANGERS  OF  INCREASED  TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  was  glad  to 
join  recently  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1796, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems now  existing  in  our  domestic  tex- 
tile and  garment  industries  as  a  result  of 
the  rising  level  of  textiles  and  finished 
garment  apparels  into  the  United  States. 
The  adverse  effect  of  these  imports  Is 
readily  apparent,  and  the  problems  they 
have  created  must  be  solved  if  our  Amer- 
ican textile  and  garment  industries  are 
to  stay  healthy  and  dynamic. 

The  significance  of  the  ever-increasing 
textile  and  garment  imports  and  the 
dangers  they  pose  to  our  domestic  tex- 
tile and  garment  industries  were  graph- 
ically stated  in  two  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  News  Record,  the 
largest  trade  press  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  In  the 

T^.FPORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Many  Shirtmakees  Weigh  Planting  Shirt- 
tails   Abroad 

New  York.— Many  dress  and  sport  shirt 
manufacturers  are  thinking  about  starting 
overseas  operations. 

They  agree  vrtth  Lawrence  Phillips,  presi- 
dent of  PhilUpe-Van  Heusen  Corp.  (DNR. 
July  18,  Page  1),  that,  if  imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  apparel  continue  to  rise,  Ameri- 
can producers  will  be  forced  to  move  their 
operations  overseas. 

No  two  manufacturers  seem  to  agree  on 
how  soon  such  a  move  may  be  necessary. 
Some  shirt  makers  have  already  opened 
plants  outside  the  ConUnental  United  States. 
Other  manufacturers  see  the  need  for  mov- 
ing as  something  in  the  future— an  even- 
tuality that  can  be  upset  by  proper  Gov- 
ernment action. 

There  are  smaller  non-branded  shirt  pro- 
ducers that  admit  that  financial  positions 
won't  allow  them  to  open  plants  abroad,  al- 
though  some  would  like   to. 

Marshall  Finck,  sales  vice-president  of  Co- 
lonial Corp.  of  America,  recaUs  how  his  com- 
pany recently  made  a  major  change  of  direc- 
tion away  from  low-end  shirts. 

Although  Colonial  manufactures  shirts  in 
Jamaica,  it  couldn't  compete  with  Par  East- 
ern goods.  "There  Isn't  a  low-end  domestic 
shirt  Industry  any  more,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Plnck  wouldn't  say  whether  Colonial 
was  planning  any  more  foreign  production, 
although  he  said  it  was  a  possibility. 

At  McGregor-Donlger,  Inc.,  Gus  Van  Sant, 
marketing  vice-president,  said:  "I  agree  with 
Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  an  Import  problem  and 
it  is  getting  worse.  Eventually,  It  may  reach 
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no  plans  to  move  outside  the  country." 

non-branded  sport  ablrt  maker  put  bla 

this  way.  "We  are  being  hurt  more  than 

brands.  Even  though  we  would  like  to 

e,  the  company  doesn't  have  the  capital." 

pother  shirt  maker  to  back  Mr.  PhiUips 

Jack  Purdue,  vice-president  of  ApoUo- 

Inc.  "There  are  some  very  good  shirta 

_  in  from  the  Par  East  and  our  Industry 

^Ing  to  have  to  get  on  the  bandwagon 

force  controls." 

said    he   cotild   see    a    move    overseas 

looked   at   as   a   parallel    to   the   soft 

Industry's    treck    from   New    England 

the  South. 

pointed  out,  however,  that  he  knew  of 
plans  for  his  parent  company,  Alabama 
Tektlle   Product   Corp.,   to  shift  any  opera- 
tl(  ns  abroad. 

Sd  Wilde,  executive  vice-president  of  Im- 
pe-lal   Reading    Corp..   said    he   backed   Mr. 
PI  illlpa    stand    but    wouldn't   comment   on 
her  his  firm  was  thinking  of  taking  the 
abroad. 
5ne  strong  voice  against  moving  the  ap- 
•el    industry    overseas    was    Larry    Leeds, 
isident  of  The  Manhattan  Shirt  Co. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
jiparel  and  textile  Industries  are  taken  to- 
they  are  the  largest  employers  in  the 
The  Government  must.  In  time,  come 
reaUae  that  we  cannot  face  low-labor-cost 
cf^ipeUtlon  Indefinitely.  If  XK>tbing  else,  they 
B^ould  think  of   the   vital  role  we  play  in 
production  when  they  listen  to  our 
for  controls,"  Mr.  Leeds  said. 
CTlothing    manufacturers    were    split    on 
reactions  to  Mr.  Phillips'  statements. 
Lemer,     president     of     Phoenix 
and  chairman  of  the  Clothing  Manu- 
Asaoclatlon's    Import    committee. 
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"What  Mr.  Phillips  said  makes  sense.  He 
h  LB  an  acute  problem  that  we  in  the  clothing 
industry  aren't  faced  with.  But  if  clothing 
were  to  reach  that  point,  it  would 
to  manufacture  clothes  out  of  the 
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Mlcbael  Daroff ,  chairman  of  Botany  Indus- 
took  a  different  view:   "I'm  not  oom- 

ainlng  about  imports.  After  all,  in  the 
t  Jlored  clothing  Industry  all  our  fabric  needs 
cfuldn't  be  supplied  by  domestic  mills  alone. 

s  a  free  country.  If  Mr.  Phillips  wants  to 
tike  bis  production  overseas,  that  la  his 
p  iTllefe.  However,  I  wouldn't  make  that 
t  treat,  because  It  requires  mucta  more  to 
s  t  up  a  clothing  factory  than  a  shirt  plant." 

Speaking  for  the  knitwear  Industry,  Sidney 
Koraenlk,  executive  director  and  counsel 
ok  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Manu- 
fikCturers,  said : 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Phillips  la  neither 
liirprlslng  nor  novel.  A  dlq»Iacement  of 
qnlted  States  production  by  foreign  imports 
been  gotng  on  for  years.  This  points  up 
tlie  fact  tbat  if  domestic  manufacturers  cant 
t  ght  Unporta  they  became  importers  them- 
B  •!▼«•.  ttarongta  contract  work  or  plant  ac- 
quisition." 

4a3b   Imposts   o«   SHnrr   Pekij)   Wnx   Haui. 

AMCHoa:  PHnxn>s 

(By  David  Piatt) 

New  York. — The  head  of  one  of  America's 
diajor  apparel  companies  said  bluntly  Mon- 
c  ay  his  industry  would  move  production 
c  verseas  If  Import  relief  was  not  forth- 
c  oming. 

Lawrence  Phillips,  long  an  outspoken  im-\ 
jort  critic,  declared,  "If  there  is  a  negative^ 
( nswer  to  our  pleas  for  controls  on  Imports 
apparel   using  manmade  fibers,   our   In- 
dustry will  have  no  choice  but  to  go  offshore 
1  or  production." 

The  comments  of  the  president  of  Phillips 
'^an  Heusen  Corp.  bear  the  seal  of  approval 
<  f  the  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
lodatlon.   ha   declared.   A   member   of   the 


AAMA's  executive  committee,  he  had  been  at 
the  group's  Washington  headquarters  last 
week. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  AAMA  is  Increasingly 
unhappy  about  the  Import  situation.  Mr. 
Phillips  cites  as  one  reason  the  62  per  cent 
rise  of  manmade  fiber  apparel  to  133  million 
square  yard  equivalents  for  the  January-May, 
1967,  period. 

But  just  what  representations  are  being 
made  to  the  Government  In  his  capacity  as 
r.iember  of  the  Management  Labor  Textile 
Advisory  Committee  have  not  been  disclosed. 
Presumably  some  such  warning  of  movin? 
production  facilities  abroad  have  been 
sounded. 

Mr.  Phillips  makes  it  clear  that  the  in- 
dustry's concern  is  not  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Kennedy  round  o:  Tariff  reductions. 

"When  not  one  Par  Eastern  country  pays 
Its  workers  more  than  the  35  cents  our  mini- 
mum wage  increased  in  the  past  two  years, 
what  difference  will  any  tariff  changes  make?" 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  In  men's  and 
boys'  dress  shirts,  the  percentage  made  of 
cotton  has  dropped  from  85  in  1962  to  15  in 
1966.  This  means  the  nature  of  the  Industry 
has  changed  since  the  signing  of  the  long- 
term  cotton  agreement.  Now  that  polyester 
and  blended  fabrics  make  up  the  bulk  of 
these  categories,  it  is  time  for  import  con- 
trols on  them,  he  asserts. 

What  is  particularly  upsetting  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  what  he  calls  the  Government's  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  a  "commitment  of  intent" 
to  take  greater  cognizance  of  the  industry's 
needs.  This  unwritten  agreement  was  made 
in  return  for  the  industry's  assistance  and 
approval  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
which  opened  the  way  for  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

"The  LTA  started  off  being  an  adequate 
device  to  fulfill  this  promise.  But  the  orderly 
growth  of  imports  was  disregarded  by  our 
'turn  the  other  cheek'  State  Department, 
which  constantly  pressured  for  the  giving 
away  of  more  and  bigger  chunks  of  our  do- 
mestic market  to  developing  countries. ' 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  why  the  ap- 
parel industry  should  have  special  treat- 
ment vis-a-vis  Par  Eastern  competition,  Mr. 
Phillips  stetes: 

"The  apparel  Industry  has  the  highest 
component  of  labor  of  any  U.S.  industry. 

"It  doesn't  really  make  any  difference  to  us 
where  our  goods  are  made.  But  at  Van  Heu- 
sen, for  example,  we  have  responsibilities  to 
10.000  employes.  We  do  not  want  to  be  forced 
to  move  offshore." 


BUSINESS  WEEK  MAGAZINE  CALLS 
FOR  A  NEW  VIETNAM  STRATEGY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  opposed  the  send- 
ing of  more  and  more  American  troops 
and  planes  to  Vietnam.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  It  was  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume 
the  major  burden  of  a  struggle  which  can 
be  resolved  only  by  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

This  pdnt  of  view  is  well  stated  by  the 
editors  of  Business  Week  magazine  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  August  12  Is- 
sue. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Need  a  New  Strategt  rw  'VtETNAM 

Assessing  a  military  situation  always  is  a 
dlfflcult  task  for  civilians.  But  there  Is  a 
growing  feeling  in  Congress,  and  among  re- 
sponsible citizens  across  the  country,  that 
the  war  in  'Vietnam  is  stalemated.  Massive 
U.S.  military  intervention  over  the  past  two 
years  has  prevented  a  Communist  takeover 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  an  end  to  the  fighting 


Is  nowhere  in  sight.  Sending  another  45,000 
American  troops,  as  President  Johnson  pro- 
poses, will  raise  the  cost  of  the  war  in  blood 
and  money,  but  it  Is  unlikely  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
several  tunes  that  nvmiber  of  reinforcements 
would  tip  the  scales  in  the  war. 

This  bleak  prospect  calls  for  a  change  of 
strategy  in  Vietnam.  To  say  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  simply  pull  out  or  that  we 
should  give  up  our  intention  of  containing 
Communism  In  Southeast  Asia.  Pew,  even 
among  the  critics  of  present  U.S.  policy, 
would  advocate  that.  But  pullout  is  not  the 
only  option  open  to  us  in  Vietnam. 

Our  national  interest  and  our  commit- 
ments In  Vietnam  do  not  reqtilre  a  continual 
escalation  of  the  war.  Indeed,  any  further 
drain  on  U.S.  manpower  and  resources  may 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  nation  in 
its  ability  to  defend  its  vital  interests  around 
the  world  and  to  deal  vsrith  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

Instead  of  tying  down  more  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  and  pouring  even  greater 
amounts  of  money  and  equipment  Into  an 
attempt  to  pacify  the  entire  country,  the 
Administration  should  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  policy  that  could  be  pursued  in- 
definitely if  necessary  without  exorbitant 
cost  in  men  and  money.  ThlB  means  defin- 
ing the  areas  in  Vietnam  that  are  defensible 
and  taking  up  positions  there  rather  than 
seeking  to  put  ever  mounting  pressure  on 
the  enemy  throughout  the  entire  area.  The 
aim  must  be  to  keep  casualties  and  costs  to 
a  minimum,  accepting  the  fact  that  victory 
will  not  come  for  years  and  that  total  victory 
in  the  sense  of  driving  all  Communist  forces 
from  the  whole  country  may  never  be  at- 
tainable. 

Such  a  shift  does  not  imply  the  failure 
of  UjS.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Much  less  does 
it  mean  the  abandonment  of  our  basic  ob- 
jective: to  halt  the  spread  of  Communist 
aggression  and  thus  enable  the  other  nations 
of  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  to  go  their 
own  way,  free  of  the  threat  of  Communist 
blackmail. 

Policy  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
to  changing  circumstances.  In  the  two  years 
since  the  big  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam began,  the  overall  Communist  threat 
In  Asia  has  diminished  considerably.  In- 
donesia's slide  toward  Communism  has  been 
reversed;  China  Ls  preoccupied  with  its  own 
Internal  power  struggles.  Meantime,  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Australia,  and  other 
nations  In  the  area,  shielded  by  the  firm 
U.S.  stand  In  Vietnam,  have  grown  stronger 
and  more  prospero'us,  less  vulnerable  to  Red 
Chinese  pressure.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  too,  the  Communist  threat  is  subsid- 
ing; the  Middle  East  crisis  showed  once 
again  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop  short 
of  risking  a  war  with  the  U.S.  In  Its  attempts 
to  spread  its  Influence  and  Ideology. 

KBKPINa    THE     OPTIONS     OPEN 

Thus,  despite  the  frustrations  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  over-all  power  balance 
around  the  world  is  favorable  to  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies.  This  situation  allows  for  greater 
latitude  in  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  deteriorating  politi- 
cal situation  within  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
warning  that  the  Administration  should  be 
more  wary  than  ever  of  committing  additional 
American  trotq>s  there. 

From  the  beginning,  the  basic  premise  of 
U.S.  policy  has  been  that  the  main  burden 
of  the  war  should  be  carried  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves.  American  help  was  to 
provide  protection  against  Hanoi's  aggression, 
while  the  South  Vietnamese  tried  to  build  a 
more  effective  government  and  a  more  viable 
society.  Gradually,  however,  UJS.  troops  have 
taken  on  practlcafly  all  of  the  fighting.  The 
program  to  pacify  rural  areas  appears  to  be 
bogged  down.  Moreover,  the  military  Junta  In 
Saigon  U  making  a  mockery  of  the  presl- 
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dentlal  election  campaign.  There  is  less  and 
less  likelihood  that  next  month's  election 
will  produce  a  government  with  any  sem- 
blance of  popular  support,  and  that  wiU 
probably  mean  that  the  last  chance  to  pro- 
vide the  country  with  a  fresh  political  im- 
pulse has  been  lost. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  U.S.  cannot 
withdraw — such  a  move  would  Indeed  upset 
the  eqtiilibrlum  in  Southeast  Asia  and  ex- 
pose the  area  to  new  Communist  pressures. 
But  by  limiting  the  U.S.  military  commit- 
ment, the  Administration  can  keep  open  a 
variety  of  future  policy  options.  These  could 
range  from  negotiations  with  Hanoi  to  a  re- 
newed effort  at  pacification — when  and  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  show  that  they  are  able  to 
do  their  part  of  the  job.  Meantime,  the  shift 
In  strategy  would  bring  into  better  balance 
the  ends  we  wish  to  achieve  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  cost  of  achieving  them. 


plete  with  fireplace,  ladderback  chairs, 
and  a  dough  box.  The  bam  area  has  been 
supplied  with  carriages,  harnesses,  yokes, 
and  implements  for  making  brooms  and 
for  shoeing  horses.  On  August  18,  Sep- 
tember 7-10  and  October  14,  special 
demonstrations  of  tobacco  harvesting 
and  farm  crafts  will  be  given.  A  visit  to 
this  farm  would  be  educational  as  well 
as  entertaining  for  tourists  f^om  any 
State. 

Because  the  Times  article  of  August  13 
describes  the  farm  more  fully  and  gives 
complete  directions  for  reaching  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
entitled  "A  New  Maryland  Museum  Down 
on  the  Farm."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL   BOARD   PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  submitted  to  Congress 
a  proposal  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  Washington.  I  am  referring  to 
the  plan  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  board. 

I  strongly  support  this  proposal. 

The  District  of  Columbia  school  board 
has  done  a  fine  job  over  the  years.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  800.000  resi- 
dents of  Washington  are  entitled  to  a 
direct  voice  in  deciding  how  their  school 
system  will  be  managed. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  basic  right 
of  any  taxpayer.  And  in  fact,  Washington 
is  one  of  the  few  cities  to  deny  its  resi- 
dents such  a  basic  right. 

The  President' 7  reorganization  plan 
for  the  District  government  is  now  in 
effect.  Election  of  school  board  officials 
Is  a  logical  and  necessary  additional  step 
to  expand  citizen  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  plan 
as  fully  and  as  enthusiastically  as  they 
supported  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
organization plan.  For  if  we  are  truly 
committed  to  good  government  and  to 
across-the-board  progress  for  the  Dis- 
trict, we  can  do  nothing  less. 


A  NEW  MARYLAND  MUSEUM  DOWN 
ON  THE  FARM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one 
result  of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  Amer- 
ica is  ignorance  on  the  psu't  of  entire 
generations  of  what  life  on  the  farm  is 
like.  Many  city  children  do  not  know 
where  eggs  and  milk  and  flour  come  from. 
They  have  no  conception  of  how  people 
lived  before  electrification  and  mechani- 
zation. Of  course,  most  people  today  do 
not  have  to  know  these  things  in  order 
to  live,  but  I  think  that  such  knowledge 
should  be  a  part  of  everyone's  education. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  In  Maryland  a  farm 
run  as  It  was  in  the  19th  century.  Last 
Sunday  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  fascinating  article  about  the  Carroll 
Coimty  Farm  Museimi.  Located  in  Mary- 
land's most  beautiful  fox-hunting  coun- 
try, the  farm  is  near  Interstate  Highway 
695  and  is  open  to  tourists  on  weekends 
for  a  reasonable  chtirge.  Visitors  can  see 
an  authentic  19th  century  kitchen,  com- 


A   New   Maryland   Museum  Down   on   the 

Farm 

(By  Anne  Christmas) 

Westminster.  Md.— A  19th-century  farm 
filled  with  relics  of  a  nearly  forgotten  era 
is  the  setting  for  the  Carroll  County  Farm 
Museum,  one  of  Maryland's  newest  tourist 
attractions. 

The  story  of  how  the  museum  came  Into 
being  is  an  interesting  one.  Some  years  ago, 
residents  of  Westminster  noted  that  sub- 
divisions were  encroaching  rapidly  around 
a  beautiful  142-acre  tract  of  county-owned 
land  within  the  city  limits.  This  latt  bit  of 
farmland  inside  Westminster  was  known  as 
"The  Old  Polks  Home,"  and,  when  its  in- 
habitants dwindled  to  six,  the  facility  was 
phased  out. 

This  left  the  place  unoccupied,  and  an 
immediate  target  for  real-estate  developers. 
They  envisioned  an  extension  of  the  attrac- 
tive communities  already  flanking  the  prop- 
erty's boundaries. 

The  Carroll  County  Commission  named  a 
Citizens  Committee  to  establish  a  farm  mu- 
seum to  preserve  some  memories  of  the  area's 
rich  agrictUtural  heritage — "Just  In  case  a 
generation  might  grow  up  without  being  able 
to  recognize  a  plow,  or  even  a  cow,"  as  one 
of  the  group  commented. 

BANK  BARN 

The  building  of  "The  Old  Polks  Home" 
were  weU  suited  to  the  project.  The  key 
structure  was  a  bank  bam,  which  ranks 
among  Maryland's  best  examples  of  early 
19th-century  construction.  A  series  of 
rooms — they  are  built  along  one  side  of  the 
bam  to  serve  as  a  dormitory— was  ideal  for 
small  exhibits  of  farm  crafts,  such  as  spin- 
ning, butter-churning,  weaving,  chalr-can- 
Ing  and  baking. 

The  main  house,  somewhat  dreary  and  in 
need  of  refurbishing  when  the  museum's 
board  of  governors  inherited  it  in  1965,  none- 
theless was  stoutly  buUt  with  classically 
simple  lines.  Its  30  rooms  underwent  a  major 
overhaul  last  year. 

Most  of  the  rooms  of  this  typical  farm 
dwelling  are  now  open  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Many  a  Maryland  attic  was  raided 
and  many  a  long  hour  was  spent  by  antiques 
buffs  In  acquiring  furniture  suitable  for  the 
house. 

QITAINT  KITCHEN 

The  Citizens  Committee  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  results  it  has  produced 
In  setting  up  a  quaint  old  kitchen.  Items 
there  Include  fireplace  implements,  a  dough 
box,    a    hutch    cupboard    and    ladder-back 

A  child's  bedroom  has  a  four-poster  walnut 
bed  and  a  complete  set  of  19th-century  doU 
fumittire.  Two  other  bedrooms,  the  custom- 
ary "summer  kitchen"  and  a  bake-oven  room 
recently  were  furnished  with  suitable  an- 
tiques and  opened  for  inspection  by  visitors. 

Most  of  the  land  in  surrounding  Carroll 
County  Is  used  for  growing  com,  wheat  and 


hay,  with  beef  and  dairy  cattle  as  important 
by-products.  In  keeping  with  local  ctistom, 
the  farm  museum's  acreage  has  been  planted 
In  grsiss,  along  with  demonstration  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  buckwheat  and  broom- 
corn. 

Before  Its  formal  opening  last  summer,  the 
museum  received  some  1,000  articles  from  200 
individuals  and  organizations.  Now  that  the 
farm  is  open  regularly  each  weekend  and 
holidays,  many  more  people  have  become 
interested  in  contributing  antiques  and  farm 
memorabilia. 

One  of  Its  treasures  Is  a  wagon  that  was  one 
of  the  first  to  deliver  mall  in  Carroll  County, 
•where  rural  free  delivery  was  begun  in  1899. 
Also  m  the  barn  area  are  early  reapers, 
threshing  machines,  furrow  and  shovel  plows, 
harnesses,  oxen-yokes  and  carriages. 

Implements  for  shoeing  horses,  making 
brooms,  quilting,  woodworking  and  the  like 
also  are  on  view  every  weekend  throughout 
the  season,  which  ends  Oct.  31.  Visiting  hours 
are  noon  unUl  7  P.M.  during  August,  and 
from  noon  to  5  P.M.  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Admission  is  75  cents  for  adults  and  25 
cents  for  children  between  12  and  18  years 
old. 

CRAFT   DATS 

In  addition,  on  "craft  days"  experts  in 
many  of  these  nearly  forgotten  arts  are  on 
hand  to  show  how  the  pioneers  performed 
these  tasks.  Dates  for  such  demonstrations 
are  next  Saturday,  when  the  accent  will  be  on 
threshing  and  tobacco  harvesting;  Sept.  7-10, 
when  the  Mason-Dlxon  Steam  Society  holds 
its  annual  show,  and  Oct.  14,  when  "Pall  Har- 
vest Day"  vrtll  attract  thousands  of  vUitors 
to  enjoy  Maryland's  spectacular  autumn  foU- 
age,  as  well  as  the  farm  oi>eratlons. 

Westminster  is  only  35  miles  from  Balti- 
more, and  can  be  reached  by  taking  the  Balti- 
more Beltway  (Interstate  695)  west  to  the 
PlfcesvlUe-Reisterstown  exit  and  then  U.S. 
140  The  highway  goes  through  some  glorious 
open  land,  including  Green  Spring  Valley, 
Maryland's  most  beauUful  fox-hunting  coun- 
try. 

The  village  of  Glyndon,  only  a  mile  or  two 
east  of  Belsterstovra  on  U.S.  140,  Is  the  home 
of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  each  April.  Many 
enthusiasts  of  timber  racing  make  a  special 
trip  there  to  view  the  tremendous  fences  on 
the  course,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  steeplechase  tests  In  the  world. 


QUEEN  MOTHER  ELIZABETH'S  VISIT 
TO  THE  ROOSEVELT  CAMPO- 
BELLO  INTERNATIONAL  PARK  ON 
JULY  13,  1967 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13  it  was  my  privilege,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  Inter- 
national Park,  to  help  to  welcome  Eng- 
land's Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  to  the 
park.  She  had  graciously  come  to  offi- 
cially open  the  park's  new  Visitors'  Cen- 
ter, for  which  President  Johnson  and 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson  laid 
the  cornerstone  in  August  last  year. 

The  opportunity  to  greet  the  Queen 
Mother  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  delightful  experiences  of  my  career. 
She  is  a  gracious  lady.  She  also  is  a 
warm  and  endearing  human  being,  a 
mother  and  grandmother,  who,  during 
a  quiet  meal  or  an  official  ceremony  has 
the  marvelous  quality  of  making  all  those 
around  her  feel  comfortable  and  at  ease. 
Her  charm  is  disarming,  her  personality 
engaging,  and  her  spirit  contagious.  As 
she  had  done  during  her  visit  to  the 
United  States  28  years  ago,  she  won  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  at  Campobello  Island. 
We  learned  again  how  this  woman  helped 
to  rally  her  own  nation  during  the  crises 
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of  World  War  n,  and  how  she  helped  to 
soldlfy  and  strengthen  the  ties  among 
B]  itain  and  America  and  our  other  Allies 
dx  ring  that  era  of  great  trial. 

The  significance  to  all  Americans  of 
th  e  Queen  Mother's  visit  to  Campobello 
WIS  described  in  a  letter  to  her  from 
Pi  esldent  Johnson. 

The  enchantment  of  her  visit  was  evi- 
d(nt  in  the  welcoming  remarlis  by  the 
Hjnorable  Alan  A.  Macnaughton,  Ca- 
ntidian  Senator  from  Montreal  and 
cliairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello 
Ii  tematlonal  Park  Commission,  and,  I 
hi  ipe,  my  own. 

Her  own  response  reflects  her  gra- 
ci  >iiBnes8  and  cordiality. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  the  occasion  in 
tlie  New  York  Times;  the  St.  John,  New 
Bnmswlck,  Telegraph- Journal;  and  the 
P  )rtland  Press  Herald  and  Bangor  Daily 
N  Bws  of  Maine  tell  the  story. 

Mr.  President,  the  Queen  Mother's 
v  sit  to  Campobello  was  an  important 
e  'ent  In  relations  between  Canada,  Eng- 
li  nd  and  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
n  ous  consent  that  President  Johnson's 
U  tter  to  her,  the  welcoming  remarks  by 
Ssnator  Macnaughton  and  myself,  the 
G  ueen  Mother's  response,  and  the  uews- 
piper  stories  heretofore  mentioned  be 
p  rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
^  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

ORD,  as  follows: 

I  Th«  Whttk  House, 

July  12, 1967. 
£  er  Majesty,  Qckkn  Elizabeth. 
T  'le  Queen  Mother. 

ToTTB  Majesty  :  My  fellow  citizens  Join  me 
li  L  welcoming  you  once  again  to  the  Amert- 
c  in  Continent.  Your  visit  recalls  a  memora- 
b  le  courage  and  renews  a  meaningful  com- 
n  itment. 

It  reminds  us  all  of  the  dark  days  of  World 
'V  rar  n  wlien  you  and  yo\u-  family  were  an 
lisplratlon  and  a  symbol  of  susuinlug 
•  I  xength  to  the  entire  free  world.  It  reawak- 
e  IS  fond  thoughts  of  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
idratlon  we  all  felt  when  you  visited  our 
I  atlon  In  1939. 

As  you  open  the  Information  Center  at 
t  ae  Pranklln  Booeevelt  Campobello  Intema- 
t  onal  Park,  Americana  everywhere  relive  the 
I  roud  history  of  a  time-honored  friendship. 
i  nd  together  we  enrich  a  common  commlt- 
iient  to  the  peace  and  progress  In  which 
1  tiat  friendship  thrives. 

Tour  participation  In  this  Joint  venture 
1  etween  Canada  and  the  United  States  Is  a 
1  ttlng  tribute  to  a  great  American  leader — 
I  nd  to  the  enduring  strength  of  the  trans- 
!  tlantlc  union  for  which  he  lived  and 
\  rorked. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

temabks  bt  senator  alan  a.  macnaughton 

On  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 

1  ida,  and  as  Chairman  of  this  Commission, 

t  Is  my  signal  honour  today  to  welcome  Her 

ilajesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother 

0  the  Booeevelt  Campobello  International 
>ark. 

In  1963  the  late  President  John  Kennedy, 
irhoM  death  soon  thereafter  was  so  grievous 

1  tragedy,  met  with  Prime  Minister  Lester 
?ear8on  at  Hyannlsport  and,  thanks  to  a 
generous  and  most  public-spirited  bequest 
)y  the  Hammer  family  who  were  then  the 
>wners  of  the  Booeevelt  properties  at  Campo- 
sello,  reached  agreement  for  the  establish - 
nent  of  an  International  Park,  which  would 
M  a  perpetual  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Rooeevelt. 

In  the  following  January.  President  John- 


son and  Prime  Minister  Pearson  formally 
signed  the  agreement,  legislation  was  passed 
In  both  countxlea,  and  that  summer  of  1964 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Pearson  together  de- 
clared the  Park  opien.  As  la  known  to  Your 
Majesty,  such  an  International  association, 
such  a  shared  venture  between  two  Nations 
Is  unique,  a  vital  and  growing  symbol  of 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Since  then,  the  Commission,  composed 
equally  of  Americans  and  Canadians,  and 
with  funds  equally  provided,  has  worked  to 
restore  the  Booeevelt  summer  cottage  and 
grounds  to  their  pristine  state.  We  have  also 
purchased  surrounding  lands  which  we  plan 
to  develop  as  a  quiet  recreation  area  for  the 
public. 

Last  year  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  together  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
this  Beceptlon  Centre,  a  simple  modern 
building  In  which  we  take  pride.  But  more 
than  that,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure,  on  this 
unforgettable  occasion,  that  Your  Majesty 
has  agreed  to  declare  the  Beceptlon  Centre 
open,  and  will  then  be  the  first  Visitor  to 
enter. 

I  now  invite  Your  Majesty  so  to  proceed. 

(Notes  for  short  address  by  the  Honourable 
Senator  Alan  A.  Macnaughton.  P.C,  Q.C.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  Mother,  on  July 
13th,  1967.) 

Bemarks  bt  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskee  at 
THE  Roosevelt  Campobello  International 
Park  on  the  Occasion  of  Queen  Mother 
Elizabeth's  Visit  fob  the  Official  Open- 
ing of  the  New  Visitors'  Center,  July 
13,  1967 

In  1939,  as  a  young  man,  I  fell  In  love  with 
the  Queen  of  England.  That  was  not  an  un- 
common experience  among  Americans  of  all 
ages  upon  the  occasion  of  your  visit  with  the 
King  to  our  country. 

The  warm  friendship  which  you  so  gra- 
ciously expressed — in  your  person  and  In 
your  response  to  our  American  exuberance — 
Immeasurably  strengthened  and  humanized 
the  ties  which  bind  our  two  countries,  and 
endeared  you  to  us  all. 

They  were  a  fitting  and  timely  prelude 
and  preparation  for  the  trials  which  we  were 
to  share  In  the  years  that  followed. 

It  Is  equally  fitting  and  timely  that  you 
should  share  with  us  this  ceremony  on  this 
Island  at  this  place  at  another  time  of  test- 
ing and  trial.  We  are  grateful  that  you  find 
It  possible  to  do  so. 

You  have  expressed  the  symbolism  of  this 
park  in  words  which  are  eloquent  In  their 
simplicity  and  which  establish  the  common 
theme  of  your  earlier  visit  and  this  one. 

More  than  that,  they  identify  the  values 
which,  above  all  others,  will  permit  us  to 
surmount  the  challenges  that  perplex  and 
frustrate  us  and  to  move  on  to  a  higher 
plateau  of  understanding  and  Justice  among 
all  peoples. 

Here  in  this  park  we  hope  to  develop  a 
demonstration  of  cooperation  among  nations 
and  create  also  an  International  meeting 
place. 

Here  we  hope  to  build  a  place  where  the 
people  of  two  nations,  and  others  from 
abroad  may  visit,  mingle  with  each  other, 
and  contemplate  the  high  Ideals  and  natural 
beauties  which  Influenced  the  life  of  Frank- 
lin Boosevelt. 

Your  presence  today  adds  a  distinctive 
grace  and  a  cherished  memory  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  are  unfolding  on  Boosevelt's 
beloved  Campobello. 

Bemarks  by  Queen  Mother  Elizabeth  at  the 
Opening    op    the    Beception    Center    at 
Campobello,  July  13,  1967 
In  1939.  that  beautiful  summer  overshad- 
owed by  the  thought  of  war,  The  King  and  I 
spent  a  brief  and  happy  time  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Boosevelt  at  Hyde  Park. 


Today,  28  years  later,  as  Britannia  made 
the  passage  across  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 
through  the  narrow  waters  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine  and  to  this  fair  Island 
of  Campobello,  I  have  been  remembering  our 
meeting. 

For  each  of  us  memories  are  personal 
things,  of  places  and  people,  of  strength  and 
weakness,  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 

There  are  few  human  beings  whose  service 
to  mankind  has  been  so  noble  that  a  whole 
world — a  world  Indeed  of  strangers,  remem- 
bers them  In  a  personal  sense.  Such  a  man 
was  Franklin  Delano  Boosevelt. 

We  know  that  he  spent  the  summers  of  his 
youth  at  Campobello,  and  that  here  he  was 
struck  by  crippling  Illness.  And  It  Is  most 
fitting  that  the  memory  of  so  gallant  and 
Illustrious  an  American  should  also  be  hon- 
oured on  the  Canadian  Island  which  he  loved. 
Here  In  this  corner  of  the  North  American 
Continent  there  has  been  established  this 
Joint  domain — the  Boosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park — a  symbol  of  the  firm  and 
enduring  friendship  of  our  nations. 

We  live  again  In  times  of  strife  and  passion, 
and  people  perhaps  tend  to  forget  the  sim- 
ple truth,  that  we  are  all  brothers  one  of 
another,  here  to  serve  the  world  but  not  to 
master  It.  If  we  can  see  through  the  fog  of 
our  differences  to  that  truth,  then  we  may 
indeed  make  a  better  world. 

I  am  glad  to  see  with  us,  this  afternoon, 
members  of  the  family  of  Franklin  Boosevelt. 
and  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  In  her  own  right  a 
beloved  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Through  this  building  will  pass  many  peo- 
ple from  many  lands.  They  will,  I  pray,  draw 
Inspiration  from  this  place  of  friendship. 

And  now  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  declare 
the  Beceptlon  Centre  open. 

[From  the  St.  John  (N.B.)   Telegraph-Jour- 
nal, July  14,  1967] 
Fog,   Mist  Didn't  Dampen  Welcome  Given 
Queen  Mother 
(By  Ann  Hellmuth) 

Welshpool,  N.B. — Queen  Mother  Elizabeth 
Thursday  received  a  message  of  welcome  to 
North  America  from  President  Johnson  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  de- 
livered the  message  when  the  Queen  Mother 
arrived  at  the  Boosevelt  International  Park 
near  this  tiny  Campobello  Island  community. 

President  Johnson  praised  the  Queen 
Mother  for  her  "memorable  courage  and 
example"  she  and  her  family  set  for  the 
people  of  the  free  world  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  President's  message  recalled  the  Queen 
Mother's  visit  to  the  United  States  In  1939. 
when  she  and  her  husband.  King  George  VI. 
met  and  spent  some  time  with  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  Queen  Mother  described  the  late 
American  President  as  an  "illustrious  Ameri- 
can" and  his  wife,  the  late  Eleanor  Boosevelt, 
as  a  "beloved  amb£issador  of  the  United 
States." 

Thick  fog  and  mist  clouded  the  Island  as 
the  Queen  Mother  arrived  on  the  royal  barge. 
A  crowd  of  about  2,000,  mostly  women  and 
children,  greeted  her. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine  and  his 
wife  were  late  arriving  due  to  the  fog.  And 
Premier  Boblchaud  arrived  only  moments 
before  the  Queen  Mother  left  here.  The  pre- 
mier, who  had  Intended  to  fly  In,  reached  the 
Island  in  a  fishing  boat  and  barely  had  time 
to  greet  the  Queen  Mother  before  she  left. 

The  Queen  Mother,  wearing  a  pale  green 
silk  coat  and  dress  with  matching  hat,  spent 
several  minutes  touring  the  red-shlngled,  34- 
room  Roosevelt  cottage,  summer  home  of  the 
late  President. 

She  was  escorted  through  the  cottage  by 
members  of  the  Roosevelt  family,  Including 
grandson  Christopher  Boosevelt  and  a  14- 
year-old  granddaughter  Joan  Boosevelt. 
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The  cottage  Is  located  in  the  park  officially 
opened  in  1964  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  wife 
of  the  U.S.  President,  and  Mrs.  Lester  Pear- 
Eon,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  cottage 
was  donated  to  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments by  the  Hammer  family,  who 
bought  It  after  President  Roosevelt  died. 

After  spending  less  than  two  hours  on  the 
Island,  the  Queen  Mother  was  scheduled  to 
return  to  the  royal  barge,  which  would  take 
her  back  to  the  Boyal  Yacht  Britannia, 
anchored  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  yacht  was  scheduled  to  sail  Thursday 
night  for  Halifax  where  the  Queen  Mother 
will  visit  today. 

[From  the  Portland  Press  Herald,  July   14, 

1967] 

MusKiE  Delivers  Johnson  Message  to  Queen 

Mother 


Welshpool,  N.B. — Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
D-Malne,  delivered  a  greeting  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  Queen  Mother  Elizabeth 
Thursday  after  she  arrived  at  Boosevelt  In- 
ternational Park  on  Campobello  Island. 

The  President's  message  praised  the  Queen 
Mother  for  the  "memorable  courage  and  ex- 
ample" she  and  her  family  set  during  World 
War  II. 

It  recalled  the  Queen  Mother's  visit  to  the 
United  States  In  1939,  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band. King  George  VI.  visited  President 
Franklin  D.  Boosevelt. 

The  Queen  Mother  came  to  Campobello 
Island,  where  Boosevelt  had  a  vacation  home, 
on  a  tour  of  Canada's  Atlantic  provinces. 
The  Canadian  Island  Is  opposite  Eastport. 
Maine. 

Apparently  moved  by  Johnson's  message, 
the  Queen  Mother  said  the  "'beautllul  sum-  , 
mer  of  1939"  had  many  memories  for  her. 

Thick  fog  clouded  the  Island  as  the  Queen 
Mother,  wearing  a  pale  green  silk  coat  and 
dress  with  matching  hat,  arrived  on  a  royal 
barge.  About  2,000  persons  were  there  to 
greet  her. 

Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  and  his  wife 
were  late  arriving  because  of  the  fog  and 
Premier  Louis  Boblchaud  of  New  Brunswick 
did  not  arrive  at  aU.  He  had  Intended  to  fly 
In  but  was  trying  to  reach  the  Island  by  boat. 
The  queen  Mother  spent  several  minutes 
touring  Boosevelt's  old  red-shlngled,  34-room 
summer  home. 

She  was  escorted  through  the  house  by 
members  of  the  late  president's  family.  In- 
cluding grandson  Christopher  Boosevelt  and 
granddaughter  Joan  Booeevelt,  14. 

The  house  Is  In  the  park  opened  In  1964  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
wife  of  Canada's  prime  minister. 

The  royal  barge  was  to  take  the  Queen 
Mother  back  to  the  royal  yacht  Britannia, 
anchored  In  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  yacht 
was  to  sail  Thursday  night  for  Halifax,  N.S. 

[Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  News,  July  14,  1967) 

Queen  Mother  Dedicates  Center  At 

Campobello 

(By  Ken  Buckley) 

Campobello,  N.B.—".  .  .  There  are  few 
human  beings  whose  service  to  mankind  has 
been  such,  that  a  whole  world,  a  world  In- 
deed of  strangers,  remembers  them  In  a  per- 
sonal sense.  Such  a  man  was  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt." 

And  so,  with  tribute  paid.  Queen  Mother 
Elizabeth  of  Great  Britain  quietly  drew  back 
a  brown  curtain  covering  a  memorial  plaque 
to  the  late  President  and  declared  the  recep- 
tion center  at  Roosevelt  Campobello  Inter- 
national Park  as  officially  open  Thursday. 

FOGGY  DAY 

It  was  a  foggy  day  with  H.  M.  Yacht  Bri- 
tannia shitnided  in  mist  as  it  lay  aA  anchor 
in  Welchpool  Harbor.  But  the  day  Sparkled 
with  the  fl^yiMng  gold  of  flags,  scarlet  tunics 
of  Mountles,  as  the  air  was  interlaced  with 
the  swirl  of  pipes  and  warmed  by  tributes  of 
speakers. 


Resplendent  In  a  light  green  silk  coat  and 
matching  hat  laced  with  purple  strands,  the 
Queen  stepped  ashore  at  Welchpool  from 
the  royal  barge  to  the  flag  emblazoned  dock 
of  this  tiny  Island  fishing  conununlty. 

ESCORT  QUEEN 

An  honor  guard  of  veterans,  pork  attend- 
ants and  Boyal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
escorted  the  Queen  to  a  black  limousine  for  a 
short  drive  to  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  In- 
ternational Park  where  she  was  officially  wel- 
comed by  Sen.  Alan  A.  Macnaughton  of 
Montreal,  chairman  of  the  park  commission, 
and  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  who  is 
vice-chairman. 

The  Queen  was  greeted  by  a  Stnndlrp  ova- 
tion from  about  2,000  persons  In  front  of 
the  new  reception  center  as  she  trod  a  scarlet 
red  carpet  to  the  centers  piazza  while  pipers 
of  Saint  John,  N.B..  cut  the  foggy  afternoon 
vi-lth  their  piercing  wail. 


ARTICULATE  SPEAKER 

In  a  smooth,  articulate  voice,  the  Queen 
recalled  the  time  when  in  1939  with  her 
husband,  the  late  King  George  VI,  she  had 
visited  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  whose  mem- 
ory the  park  Is  dedicated,  at  his  Second  fa- 
vorite retreat — Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

".  .  .  For  each  of  us,  memories  are  personal 
of  places  and  people,  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness and  of  Joy  and  sorrow  .  .  ."  And  she  re- 
called her  initial  visit  "...  overshadowed  by 
the  threat  of  war  .  .  ."  and  her  present  visit 
when  ".  .  .  we  live  again  In  times  of  Stress 
..."  She  called  the  park  a  symbol  of  a  fine 
and  enduring  friendship. 

Sen.  M\iskle  read  greetings  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  Queen  praising  her 
for  her  courage  and  example  set  during  World 
War  II.  And  the  senator  nostalgically  re- 
called, how  when  as  a  young  man  ".  .  .  Your 
Majesty,  I  fell  In  love  with  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land .  .  ." 

an  INTEBNATIONAL  PLACE 

The  senator,  In  paying  tribute  to  Boose- 
velt, said  the  hopes  of  the  park  were  to  de- 
velop an  International  meeting  place  where 
people  may  visit  and  contemplate  the  natural 
beauty  that  Inspired  PDB. 

The  small  high  celllnged  reception  center 
sits  at  the  left  of  Boosevelt's  summer  resi- 
dence as  visitors  cross  the  international 
Boosevelt  bridge.  In  It,  tourists  and  visitors 
can  relax  while  browsing  through  mementos 
of  the  late  president. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lester  B. 
Pearson  opened  the  park  Aug.  20,  1964.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  Premier  Lester  B.  Pearson 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  center  two  years 
and  a  day  later  In  1966. 

After  officially  declaring  the  center  open 
the  queen,  clutching  a  bouquet  of  roses  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Tammy  Lord,  eight-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balph  Lord  of 
Welchpool,  toured  the  center. 

After  the  tour  of  the  new  facility,  the 
Queen  In  the  company  of  Christopher  Roose- 
velt, FDB's  grandson,  left  the  building  and 
greeted  other  members  of  the  Boosevelt  fam- 
ily on  the  steps  of  the  summer  retreat. 

The  Queen  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Chris- 
topher Boosevelt,  Mrs.  Fred  Adams,  first  cous- 
in of  FDB,  Mrs.  Clark  Roosevelt.  Joan  Roose- 
velt, granddaughter,  and  Mrs.  George  Roach, 
niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Boosevelt. 

Sticking  to  a  tight  schedule,  the  Queen 
briefly  surveyed  the  house  before  Joining 
guests  on  the  rear  lawn  facing  Eastport, 
where  she  exchanged  greetings  with  him- 
dreds. 

Because  of  foggy  conditions.  Gov.  Curtis 
plane  landed  at  Princeton,  but  he  received 
a  State  PoUce  escort  to  the  reception  on  the 
lawn.  It  was  reported  that  New  Brunswick 
Premier  Louis  Boblchaud  was  taken  to  the 
Island  by  boat  from  Eastport,  because  of  poor 
traveling  conditions. 

Throngs  standing  behind  ropes  along  the 
narrow  artery  pointed  movie  and  still  cam- 


eras as  the  Queen  drove  back  to  Welchpool. 
Along  the  entire  route,  Mountles  stood  guard, 
as  others  circled  the  buildings  In  the  park. 

With  the  tour  concluded,  the  Queen  de- 
scended a  white  gangplank  to  board  the  royal 
barge,  a  sleek  40-footer  sparkling  with  white 
ropes  and  snappy  salty  sailors,  who  with  delt 
maneuvering  swung  the  barge  between  fish- 
ing boats  and  cheering  families  and  headed 
out  to  the  Britannia. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Queen  reportedly 
reviewed  the  Canadian  Black  Watch  regi- 
ments at  Camp  Gagetown,  Friday,  she  is  ex- 
pected at  Halifax,  N.S. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  14,  1967] 
Queen  Mother  Beturns  to  Campobello 

(By  John  Fenton) 
Campobello,  N.B.,  July  13. — Queen  Motlier 
Elizabeth  of  Great  Britain  crossed  the  fog- 
shrouded  Bay  of  Pundy  today  to  become  the 
first  official  tourist  to  enter  the  reception 
center  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  Park. 

After  a  speech  recalling  a  visit  she  and 
King  George  VI  made  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park.  NY.,  In  1939,  the 
Queen  Mother  unveiled  a  plaque  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  center. 

The  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth  n  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle, 
Democrat  of  Maine,  who  brought  the  greet- 
ings of  President  Johnson.  A  crowd  of  1,600 
was  present. 

Senator  Mxiskle  and  Senator  Alan  Mac- 
naughton of  New  Brunswick,  chairman  of 
the  International  Joint  commission  that  ad- 
ministers the  park,  were  the  only  other  rank- 
ing officials  who  were  able  to  get  to  this 
Island  off  the  Maine  coast  on  time  despite 
the  bad  weather. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine  arrived 
during  a  reception  at  the  Roosevelt  summer 
cottage,  and  Premier  Louis  Boblchaud  of  New 
Brunswick  made  the  scene  in  time  to  bid  the 
Queen  Mother  fareweU  at  Welchpool  Pier 
before  she  boarded  the  royal  barge  for  the 
Britannia,  the  royal  yacht,  offshore. 

Asserting  that  her  trip  across  the  Bay  re- 
called her  1939  visit  to  the  President,  the 
Queen  Mother  said: 

"It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  memory  of  so 
Illustrious  an  American  should  be  so  hon- 
ored on  a  Canadian  Island  he  loved." 

President  Roosevelt's  family  spent  many 
summers  in  the  rambling  buUdlng,  known  as 
The  Cottage,  which  Is  the  center  of  the  park. 
Recalling  that  war  overshadowed  "that 
beautiful  summer"  of  1939.  the  Queen 
Mother  said: 

"We  live  again  In  times  of  strife  and  pas- 
sion, and  people,  perhaps,  tend  to  forget  the 
truth  that  we  are  all  brothers,  one  of  another, 
here  to  serve  the  world  and  not  to  master. 

"If  we  can  see  through  the  fog  of  our  dif- 
ferences to  that  truth,  then  we  may,  Indeed, 
make  a  better  world." 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, officially  dedicated  the  park  Aug.  20, 
1964. 

Last  year,  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Peajcgon  Jointly  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  recep^on  center.  The  plaque  that  was 
unveiled  today  marked  the  dates  of  the  three 
ceremonies. 

Campobello,  once  accessible  only  by  sea, 
was  Joined  to  the  mainland  at  Lubec,  Me.,  In 
August  of  1962  by  a  bridge. 


TEACHERS  FOR  INNER  CITY 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  turbulent  summer  of  1967,  close  at- 
tention has  been  focused  upon  the 
unique  problems  facing  the  inner  cores 
of  major  cities  throughout  the  Umted 
States. 
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the     Senator     from     Massa- 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and 

the  Teacher  Corps  bill  In  1965. 

iHtended  to  attract  the  dedicated  and 

yoting  people  so  desperately 

in   the   teaching    profession   to 

and  work  In  the  severest  disadvan- 

areas  of  the  Nation. 

said  at  that  time  that  extraor- 

efforts   are  needed   to  improve 

J  hetto  schools  and  to  uplift  the  qual- 

educatlon  poor  children  receive. 

working  in  these  schools  must 

special  qtialltles  of  dedication  and 
to  accomplish  their  di£Bcult  task, 
survey  recently  completed  for  the 
Teacher  magazine  reinforces  and 

our  statements  of  1965. 

survey  reveals  that  only  13  per- 

of   the   June    1967,   graduates   of 

colleges  and  universities  plan  to 

teaching  positions  In  disadvan- 

.  Irmer-clty  schools,  and  only  5  per- 

are  willing  to  teach  in  Appalachia. 

majority  of  these  graduates,  76  per- 

prefer  to  teach  in  suburban  areas, 

17  percent  favor  a  large  city. 

figures   indicate    dramatically 

need    for   such   programs   as    the 

Corps,  to  attract  teachers  will- 

»  serve  in  the  Nation's  most  dlfiQcult 

trying  education  positions. 

only    13    percent   of   Teacher 

.  Interna  thus  far  recruited  have 

certified  teachers,  80  percent  of  the 

have  declared  their  intention  to 

In  teaching  after  they  complete 

Teacher  Corps  program.  This  dem- 

rates  the  success   of   the   Teacher 

recruitment  goals. 

in  Government  have  a  special  re- 

at  this  time  to  exert  leader- 

in  dealing  with  the  major  problems 
our  cities.  Education  is  a  vital 
of  those  problems, 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
of  Grade  Teacher  magazine  be 
in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  survey 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
:  ollows: 

Introduction 

C^Jectlve:    The    purpose    of    thia    survey 

to  determine  the  preferences  and  attl- 

of    prospective    teachers    toward    the 

and  conditions  In  which  they  might 

teaching    upon    completion    of    their 
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Interviews  were  conducted  at  col- 
and     universities     throughout     the 


cot  ntry. 

B  [ethod :  Pleld  work  was  conducted  by 
Opinion  Research  Corporation,  using  self- 
Adi  ilnlstered  questionnaires.  All  tabulation 
ant  preparation  of  this  report  was  done  by 
Tn  ttdex  for  Orade  Teacher  magazine. 

Sample:  A  total  of  867  completed  ques- 
tlo:  malres  were  used  In  obtaining  the  In- 
for  nation  for  this  report. 

Held  dates:  Spring  1967. 

C  lueatlon  1.  Please  rank  the  regions  of  the 
coi  ntry  according  to  where  you  would  prefer 
to  Mtch,  If  given  the  choice.  Give  the  region 
wh  »ra  you  would  most  like  to  teach  the 
rai  k  of  1,  then  rank  aU  other  regions  In 
or<  er  of  your  preference.  Do  not  give  two 
or  more  regions  the  same  rank. 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867). 


I  Based  only  on  those  respondents  ranking  each  region. 

Question  2.  What  Is  your  preference  for 
the  type  of  school  system  In  which  you 
would  like  to  teach?  Which  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing would  you  prefer? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

A   large   city 1'' 

A  suburban  city,  next  to  a  large  city.  47 

A  medium-sized  city  or  small  town —  29 

A  rural  or  farm  area 2 

Have  no  preference 5 

Question  3.  What  grades  would  you  prefer 
to  teach?  Which  one  of  the  following  Is  your 
first  choice? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

Preschool  and/or  Headstart 1 

Kindergarten    5 

First  to  third  grade 34 

Fourth  to  sixth  grade 27 

Seventh  to  ninth  grade 9 

Tenth  to  twelfth  grade 21 

Ungraded    2 

Have  no  preference 1 

Question  4.  Have  you  talked  to  representa- 
tives of  any  school  systems  about  employ- 
ment? 

Base:  Tbtal  Sample  (867) 

Percent 
Yes,  have  talked  to  representatives  and 

have  accepted  an  offer 19 

Yea,  have  talked  to  representatives  and 

have  been  given  an  offer,  but  have 

not  yet  accepted  one 14 

Yes,  have  talked  to  representatives  but 

have  not  been  given  an  offer  as  yet.  20 
No,  have  not  talked  to  represantaUvee.  46 
No   answer 1 

Question  6.  Do  you  have  a  preference  for 
a  specific  school  system?  If  you  could  teach 
anjrwhere  you  wanted  to,  what  one  school 
system  woxUd  you  prefer? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867). 

Percent 

Yes,  would  prefer  to  teach  at 47 

Have  no  preference 53 

Question    7.    Specifically,    what    Is    there 

about  this  school  system  that  appeals  to  you? 

Base:    Those  preferring  a  specific  system 

(407). 

Percent 

Roots  here,  hometown 18 

Administration,  faculty,  school  board.  16 

Salary    — - 15 

Location    (general) 15 

High  standard  of  system 15 

Progressive 13 

Visual  aids,  teaching  aids,  materials..  10 

Facilities 10 

New  methods,  techniques 9 

Modern  building.  Improvements 7 

Types  of  programs 7 

Type  of  community 7 

Trained  to  teach  In  system.. —  6 

Caliber  of  children,  want  to  learn 6 

Family  ties,  husband's  employment...  6 

Size  of  classes,  classrooms 5 

Proximity  to  cultural  advantages 4 

Team  teaching 4 


Percent 

Suburban  area 4 

Academic  freedom 3 

Like  the  city 3 

Opportunity  for  advancement 3 

Ungraded   classes 3 

Climate    3 

Inclusion  of  disadvantaged  children..  2 

Challenging 2 

Respect  shown  to  teachers 2 

Fringe  benefits,  vacations 2 

Tenure 1 

Integrated    1 

Other  miscellaneous 5 

No   answer 4 

Note:  Multiple  responses  possible. 

Question  8.  If  you  were  offered  a  teaching 
position  In  one  of  the  "inner  cities"  with 
particularly  disadvantaged  children,  do  you 
think  you  would  accept  it? 

Question  9.  How  about  Appalachia?  Do  you 
think  you  would  accept  a  teaching  position 
there? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

[In  percentages) 

Inner  Appa- 
cities  lochia 

Yes,  defiJiltely  would  accept  It 13  5 

Might  probably  accept  It 44        27 

Probably  would  not  accept  It 19         20 

No,  definitely  would  not  accept  It..  10        25 
Don't  know  what  I  would  do 14        23 

Question  10.  What  is  there  about  teaching 
In  such  disadvantaged  areas  that  might  ap- 
peal to  you? 

Base:  Those  who  would  definitely  or  might 
possibly  accept  a  position  In  either  an  Inner 
city  or  Appalachia  (634) 

Percent 

Be  able  to  give  help  where  needed 25 

Challenge  24 

Rewarding  to  work  with  disadvantaged 

children 13 

Opportunity    to    give    children    a    better 

life    11 

Ability  to  help  disadvantaged  children..     8 

Satisfaction  with  progress  made 8 

Feeling  of  accomplishment 7 

Children's  need  of  someone  being  inter- 
ested in  them 6 

Great  need  for  teachers 6 

Training  for  this  type  of  teaching 6 

Personal    experience    with   similar    back- 
ground       * 

Contribution  to  community,  society 3 

Opportunity  to  understand  children  from 

all  walks  of  life 3 

Excellent  training  tar  the  future 3 

Service  to  mankind,  humanitarian  rea- 
sons         2 

Aid  to  culturally  deprived 1 

Other  miscellaneous 3 

No  answer 6 

Note:  Multiple  responses  possible. 

Question  11.  Why  do  you  think  you  would 
not  like  to  teach  In  such  disadvantaged  areas? 

Base:  Those  who  probably  would  not  or 
definitely  would  not  accept  a  position  In 
either  an  inner  city  or  Appalachia  (441). 
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Percent 

husband's 
16 


Too  far  from  home,  family, 

Job   

Unqualified  to  teach  In  that  situation..  12 

Lack  of  experience 11 

Environment    (general) » 

Emotional  strain,  involvement " 

Lack  of  understanding  of  cultural  back- 
ground    ^ 

Would  not  teach  in  a  rural  area o 

Discipline  problems 5 

Not  Interested  In  disadvantaged  children.  S 

Salary f 

Low  Intellectual  levels 3 


Living  conditions 

Too  far  from  cultural 


advantages 3 


Would  not  teach  In  a  large  city 3 

Facilities ^ 

Lack  of  patience 3 

Environment  not  sulteble  for  bringing 

up   children 2 

Standards  of  system 2 

Discoiiragement  with  slow   progress 2 

Area  breeds  crime  and  corruption 1 

Different  standard  of  values 1 

Transportation  problems 1 

Prejudices J 

Treatment  and  respect  of  teachers 1 

Could  not  tolerate  the  people 1 

Need  for  social  workers,  not  teachers —  1 

Other  miscellaneous 3 

No  tmswer " 

Note:  Multiple  responses  possible. 

Question  12.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary 

to  provide  special  courses  for  those  who  are 

going  to  teach  in  disadvantaged  areas? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

Yes »! 

Don't    Know ° 

Question  13.  Would  you  be  Interested  In 
taking  such  a  course? 

Base:  Those  who  feel  special  courses  are 
necessary  for  teachers  In  disadvantaged  areas 

^  Percent 

72 

10 

18 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

Question  14.  Which  one  of  the  following 

statements   comes   closest   to   your  opinion 

about  federal  aid  to  education? 

Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

Favor  all  Federal  aid  to  education  with 
no  reservations *2 

Favor  some  Federal  aid  to  education,  but 
have  reservations  about  other  types 
of  aid 

Opposed  to  all  Federal  aid  to  education.. 

No   opinion ^* 

Question   15.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
called  "national  assessment  of  education 
Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 


good  Information  about  all  of  them,  In  de- 
cldmg  on  which  offer  to  accept. 
Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

The  starting  salary  and  benefits 65 

The    teaching    facilities    of    the    school 

system ^3 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  board  of  education..     62 

The  geographic  location 60 

The  typw  of  school  system 49 

The  community's  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation         42 

The  teaching  challenge  offered  by  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  student 23 

The  maximum  attainable  salary 17 

The  chance  for  movement  Into  admin- 
istration           5 

Question  18.  Now,  one  last  question.  Sup- 
pose you  now  have  several  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  have  been  given  tenure.  Look 
over  this  list  of  factors  carefully  and  select 
the  one  factor  that  you  think  would  most 
likely  attract  you  to  another  school  system. 
Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 

Percent 

A  greater  teaching  challenge 30 

Better  teaching  facilities 20 

A  better  salary  at  the  time  of  change.. 

A  more  "enlightened"  community 

A    higher    maximum    on    the    salary 

schedule 

An  administration  position 

Better  behaved  children 

Easler-to-teach  children 

No   answer 

Classification  of  respondents 
Base:  Total  Sample  (867) 
Class  standing: 

Upper  third  of  the  class 

Middle  third 

Lower  third 

Don't  know,  no  answer 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

No  answer 

Date  of  graduation: 

Sprmg  1967 

Later  than  spring  1967 

No  answer 


Robert  G.  Miner,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo. 

Department  of  Commerce 

John  F.  Kincaid,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  J.  Her- 
bert Holiomon,  resigned. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRJD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 18,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsd.ay,  Aroi  ST  17, 1967 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever:  for  in 
the  Lord  God  is  everlasting  strength. — 
Isaiah  26:  4. 

Almtehty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land, 
all  our  people,  and  all  our  leaders,  that 
under  the  guidance  of  Thy  wise  and  good 
spirit  we  may  not  grow  weary  in  working 
nor  wavering  In  worship. 

Save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and 
confusion;  from  pride  and  prejudice  and 
from  every  evil  way.  Fashion  us  into  one 
people,  united  in  purpose  and  spirit, 
faithful  to  Thee  and  fruitful  in  all  good 
works  as  we  seek  the  welfare  of  all.  En- 
dow with  wisdom  and  charity  these  lead- 
ers of  our  Nation  that  there  may  be 
justice  at  home  and  peace  in  our  world. 
In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts 
with  gratitude;  and  In  the  day  of  trouble, 
let  not  our  trust  in  Thee  faU;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


Percent 

12 

...     88 


Yes 

No    

Question  16.  From  what  you  have  heard 
about  it,  what  Is  your  opinion  of  the  "na- 
tional assessment  of  education"  program? 

Base:  Those  who  have  heard  of  "National 
Assessment  of  Education."  (103) 

Percent 

It  is  a  good  program  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  education 1'' 

It  could  be  a  good  program,  but  I  am 

concerned  about  how  it  might  be  used.  67 

It  is  not  a  good  program 3 

No    opinion 13 

Question  17.  Here's  a  different  kind  of 
question.  Please  think  about  it  carefully. 
Suppose,  In  seeking  your  first  teaching  posi- 
tion, you  can  choose  between  several  offers. 
Look  over  the  following  list  of  factors,  and 
select  the  three  or  four  that  you  would  give 
the  most  consideration  to,  assuming  you  had 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  17  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 16),  1967: 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign  Service 

William  A.  Costello,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

George  J.  Feldman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambasador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Luxembourg. 

William  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign  Serv 
Ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
traordlnary     and     Plenipotentiary     of 
umted  States  of  America  to  Ethiopia. 

Frederic  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpc;,en- 
tlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Barbados. 


Ex- 
the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  664.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  bagpipes  and  parts 
thereof  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUls  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1124.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ,    o.t^a 

S.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ritva 
Butrum;  and  „  ,      . 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
Hlpollto  Maytm. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
]  DUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  PILE 
1  JEPORT  ON  HJR.  12257 
llr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
an  inlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
lEducation  and  Labor  may  have  until 
light  Friday,  August  18.  to  file  a  re- 
,,.  on  the  bill  H.R.  12257. 
■[Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 

.ucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


on 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
ilr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pout  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
pr  isent.  , 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

t  present. 

SSx.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
J 11  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
ving  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

tHeir  names: 

tRo"No.a2ii 

Oallagber  Resnick 

Gardner  Roybal 

itnik  Hansen,  Idaho  Rumsfeld 

ja«  HoUfleld  Scheuer 

Ef^^tt  KnTkendall  S^ 

^  ynt  Paaaman  WUlla 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  411 
ly  embers  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum.  .    .,.        _.» 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
c  tedlngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
V  ith.  ^^^^^^^____ 

lERMISSION  FOR  COMMirTEE  ON 
ROTJra  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO    FILE    CERTAIN    PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 
Mr.   COLMER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

I  nanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 

(n  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to 

]  lie  certain  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

1  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 

;issippl?  ^^    ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
Lhe  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
nittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
af  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon  of  the 
Bill  (ILR.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  dissbiUty  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories 
of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pubUc 
assistance  program  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  and  health  of  children, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf   THK   COMMTTTrE    OF  THK    WHOLB 

AoconUngly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  ttie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12080.  with 
Mr.  DiNCKLL  In  the  chair. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
wiU  be  recosnized  for  4  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Mills!. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  H.R.  12080,  now 
before  the  Committee,  is  the  product  of 
many,  many  long  weary  hours  of  delib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Following  3  weeks  of  hearings  earlier 
in  the  year  the  committee  met  in  execu- 
tive session  for  a  total  of  64  times  in 
drawing  up  this  legislation,  and  in 
studying  the  administration  and  the 
operation  of  the  many,  many  programs 
contained  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  in  every 
sense  a  committee  bill.  I  introduced  it 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand, from  reading  the  newspaper  re- 
cently, that  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
certain  people  within  the  administra- 
tion want  to  disown.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  does  vary  in  many  in- 
stances from  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced to  carry  out  the  administration's 
suggestions— H.R.  5710. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  12080 
originated  in  and  were  formulated  by 
the  committee. 

I  want  to  take  occasion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man to  express  my  own  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  attendance,  cooperation,  and 
assistance  given  us  in  the  committee  by 
every  member  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  in  the  development  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

As  Members  can  detect  from  the 
length  of  the  bill  itself,  and  of  the  re- 
port, the  bill  covers  almost  all  of  the 
various  programs  wliich  are  included  in 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  bill  makes  sunendments  in  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  imder  tiUe  II  of  the  act; 
in  the  so-called  medicare  program  un- 
der title  XVin  of  the  act;  in  the  medical 
assistance  program,  known  as  medicaid 
in  some  places,  under  title  XTX;  in  the 
public  assistance  program  under  titles  I, 
IV,  X  XIV,  and  XVI;  and  especially  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children:  and  the  child  welfare, 
and  child  health  programs  that  are  now 
contained  in  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

The  bill  consists,  as  Members  can  see 
from  reading  It,  of  four  tities. 

TiUe  I  revises  and  improves  the  pro- 
visions of  the  social  security  program; 
that  Is,  the  old-age,  survivors,  disability, 
and  health  insinnnce  program. 

Title  n  improves  and  expands  the  pub- 
lic welfare  program,  including  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  in  par- 
ticular, child  welfare,  and  medical  assist- 
smcc> 

Title  ni  deals  with  maternal  and  child 
health  programs. 
Title  IV  contains  general  provisions 


including  one  relating  to  social  work, 
manpower,  and  training. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFIT    INCREASE 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  would 
assess  as  the  most  important  of  the 
amendments  in  title  I  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  social  security  program,  the 
amendment  providing  an  across-the- 
board  increase  of  12  V2  percent  in  bene- 
fits. In  arriving  at  this  recommendation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took  ac- 
count of  a  great  many  factors.  We  con- 
sidered carefully  the  President's  recom- 
mendation of  a  benefit  increase  of  at 
least  15  percent. 

In  order  to  provide  an  increase  of  that 
amount  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
increase  the  ceiling  on  taxable  earnings 
to  $10,800  over  the  next  few  years,  as  the 
administration  recommended,  or  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  contribution  rates. 

The  resulting  tax  would  have  had  to 
be  paid  by  employers  and  employees, 
and  the  committee  found  on  looking  into 
the  matter  that  we  coiUd  provide  quite  a 
substantial  benefit  Increase  without  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  that  much  and  without 
increasing  the  tax  rate  beyond  that  which 
was  recommended  by  the  administration. 
With  an  increase  In  the  ceiling  on  tax- 
able earnings  of  only  $1,000  rather  than 
the  $4,200  recommended,  we  found  that 
we  could  increase  Ijeneflts  across  the 
board  by  12^2  percent  or  nearly  as  much 
as  the  15  percent  which  had  been  recom- 
mended. 

Now  think  with  me  for  just  a  minute. 
By  raising  the  taxable  base  from  $6,600 
to  $7,600  we  could  increase  benefits  across 
the  board  by  12  Va  percent.  In  order  to 
provide  at  least  15  percent  for  each  bene- 
ficiary, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  increase 
the  ceUing  not  to  $7,600  but  to  $10,800. 
The  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  preferable  to  increase  the 
benefits  by  12 ',2  percent  with  only  this 
$1  000  increase  in  the  taxable  base  than 
to 'try  to  raise  benefits  2V2  percent  more 
and  as  a  result,  liave  to  raise  the  taxable 
base  by  another  $3,200  sometime  down 
the  road.  Tliis  12'/2-percent  benefit  In- 
crease, we  think,  takes  fuUy  into  account 
the  roughly  7-percent  rise  in  prices  and 
the  10-percent  increase  in  wage  levels 
that  have  taken  iriace  since  the  benefits 
were  last  adjusted  in  1965.  It  does  some- 
what more  for  beneficiaries  than  just 
that.  I  think  it  takes  a  step  toward  pro- 
viding them  with  a  greater  share  in  the 
increased  wealth  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  setting  the  benefit  levels  we  took 
into  account  not  only  the  Increased  taxes 
which  would  be  required  and  the  changes 
in  prices  and  wages  that  have  occurred, 
but  also  we  considered  the  question  of 
what  is  an  appropriate  relationship  be- 
tween benefits  paid  and  previous  wages 
earned. 

The  bill  embodies  the  principle  that 
the  retirement  benefit  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  at  age  65  or  over  should  represent  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  man's  previous 
covered  earnings.  For  people  getting  ben- 
efits based  on  the  liighest  possible  aver- 
age monthly  eamtags  under  the  bill  m 
the  future,  which  is  $633  of  earnings  per 
month,  the  man  and  his  wife,  assuming 
that  therare  both  65.  will  get  $317.  You 
can  see  that  that  is  sUghUy  more  than  50 
percent  of  what  the  man  earned  at  that 
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level.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  people 
earning  amoimts  between  $6,600  a  year 
and  $7,600  a  year,  the  new  base  which 
goes  into  effect  under  the  bill  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1968,  people  earning  that  amoimt 
will  pay  taxes  on  the  additional  $1,000, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  get  higher 
benefits. 

Let  met  take  just  a  moment  to  explain 
how  it  works.  While  the  ultimate  maxi- 
mums that  I  have  talked  about  will  gen- 
erally not  be  payable  any  time  soon — be- 
cause people  will  have  to  have  had  a 
$7,600  a  year  average  earning  for  a 
period  of  years  in  order  to  draw  at  65 
tliis  maximum  retirement  benefit — let 
me  give  you  some  examples,  though,  of 
how  these  new  maximums  will  have 
earlier  application.  Let  us  take  a  worker 
aged  29  in  1967,  this  year,  who  has  an- 
nual earnings  of  $7,600. 

Then,  suppose  he  dies  at  the  beginning 
of  1970.  His  widow  and  child  would  re- 
ceive a  monthly  benefit  of  $285,  which 
is  $43.40,  or  18  percent  more  than  now 
provided  for  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  use  another  ex- 
ample, a  single  worker  who  was  age  29, 
say  tills  year,  and  who  becomes  disabled 
at  the  beghining  of  1973,  would  receive 
a  monthly  disability  benefit  of  $198,  or 
an  increase  of  $34.  or  21  percent,  over 
the  amount  that  he  would  receive  under 
the  present  law.  And,  even  in  retirement 
cases,  the  improvement  in  benefit 
amounts  will  be  substantial.  For  ex- 
ample, a  worker  aged  50  in  1967,  with 
annual  earnings  of  $7,600,  would  receive 
a  retirement  benefit  15  years  hence,  at 
age  65,  of  $184.50,  or  20  percent  more 
tlian  is  provided  under  the  present  law. 
If  he  were  married,  he  and  his  wife — 
assuming  both  were  age  65  at  time  of 
retirement — would  receive  a  benefit  of 
$276.80,  or  20  percent  more  than  the 
$231  which  is  now  provided  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  workers  at  these 
liigher  earnings  levels,  we  have  placed 
a  limit  of  $105  on  the  amount  of  the 
wife's  benefit.  This  limitation  will  not  be 
effective  for  many,  many  years  in  the 
future.  It  will  not  in  any  way  affect  any- 
one presently  on  the  rolls. 

The  reason  for  including  this  limita- 
tion in  the  biU  is  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple that  as  the  amount  of  earnings  sub- 
ject to  tax  go  up,  it  is  appropriate  at 
these  high  earnings  levels  to  put  more 
emphasis  upon  the  benefits  payable  to 
the  worker  himself  and  less  emphasis 
upon  the  benefits  payable  to  the  wife. 
This  is  to  reduce  the  disparity  between 
the  benefits  paid  to  the  man  with  an 
eligible  wife,  and  the  man  who  at  age 
65  who  has  lost  his  wife  and  can  only 
receive  benefits  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  manner  in  which  the  social 
security  program  is  to  be  financed. 

LIBERALIZATION     OF    RETIREMENT    TEST 

We  made  a  change  that  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss very  briefiy  in  regard  to  the  liber- 
alization of  the  retirement  test.  I  believe 
there  are  more  bills  pending,  probably, 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  this  item  than  on  any  other  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  retirement  test  entirely  and 


turn  these  benefits  into  an  annuity 
rather  than  a  benefit  based  on  retire- 
ment. To  eliminate  the  work  test  entirely 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  tax  of 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  That  sounds 
like  a  fraction,  a  very  small  amount.  But 
one  must  remember  that  when  we  talk 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  payroll,  we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  $325  million. 
Thus,  we  would  add  substantially  to  the 
outgo  from  this  fund.  In  other  words,  if 
we  eliminated  the  retirement  test  en- 
tirely, 7  times  $325  million,  which  would 
be  around  $21/4  billion  of  additional  pay- 
ments out  of  the  fund  each  year.  We 
would  have  to  take  in  $2V4  billion  more 
annually  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  ac- 
tuarially sound. 

Now,  we  have  liberalized  the  work  test 
over  the  years  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  desires  of  the  people  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  something  even  though 
they  draw  social  security. 

When  we  started  this  program,  there 
was  no  provision  whatsoever  allowing  in- 
dividuals to  draw  a  social  security  benefit 
and  also  have  any  earnings. 

In  the  1939  act,  we  allowed  earnings 
in  covered  employment  of  less  than  $15 
a  month.  Now  we  have  built  it  up.  Pres- 
ently, it  is  $125  a  month. 

Under  the  bill  one  can  earn  wages  of 
$140  a  month  without  losing  even  $1  of 
benefits  for  that  month. 

It  is  possible  under  the  bill,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  his  benefit,  for  him 
to  earn  as  much  as  $3,000  or  $4,000, 
equally  divided  over  the  year,  before  he 
loses  all  of  his  benefits. 

It  is  also  possible  for  an  individual, 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  law,  as  will  be  true  under  this 
bill,  to  make  any  amount  of  money  in  4 
or  5  or  6  months  out  of  the  year,  and 
still  draw  social  security  payments  for 
each  of  those  months  of  the  year  in 
which  he  has  no  earnings. 

Now  that  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
everyone  and  I  am  not  certain  it  is  clearly 
understood  by  aU  Members  of  Congress. 
Thus,  it  is  not  only  the  $1,680  annual 
limitation  that  is  written  in  tliis  bill,  or 
the  $1,500  limitation  in  existing  law,  that 
is  controlling.  It  is  also  what  you  have  as 
the  controlling  factor  for  a  month  that 
determines  whether  or  not  you  get  all  of 
your  benefits  or  not. 

The  reason  for  it  is  simply  tills.  For 
example,  a  man  becomes  65  years  of  age 
on  May  2.  He  has  left  employment  that 
brought  to  him  $20,000  in  those  4  months 
of  the  year  when  he  worked. 

Now,  do  you  begin  paying  him  retire- 
ment benefits  when  he  gets  to  be  65  years 
of  age  in  May  or  do  you  wait  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year?  The  law  and 
the  bill  require  that  he  be  paid  in  May. 

When  he  gets  to  be  65,  if  he  appUes  for 
Ijenefits,  and  if  after  applying,  he  does 
not  have  wages  exceeding  these  monthly 
amounts,  he  gets  all  his  benefits  for  those 
months  after  he  is  65.  I  wanted  to  bring 
that  briefiy  to  your  attention. 

DISABLia)    WIDOWS 

The  bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vide l)enefits  for  totally  disabled  widows 
and  dependent  widowers  who  are  not  old 
enough  to  quaUfy  for  the  retirement 
benefits  provided  under  present  law. 
Your   committee  believes   that  widows 


and  dependent  widowers  aged  50  or  over 
who,  because  of  severe  disability,  can- 
not support  themselves  by  working  are 
in  mucii  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  need  for  benefits  as  widows  aged  60 
and  aged  dependent  widowers  aged  62, 
who  can  qualify  for  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  age.  The  bill  therefore  provides 
reduced  monthly  benefits  for  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  beginning  no  ear- 
lier than  age  50.  if  disability  began  be- 
fore, or  within  7  years  after,  the  spouse's 
death  or,  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  before, 
or  within  7  years  after,  termination  of 
mother's  benefits. 

A  stricter  test  of  disability  than  the 
present  one  for  workers  would  apply  to 
disabled  widows  and  widowers.  Under 
this  test,  a  widow  or  widower  would  be 
considered  disabled  only  if  the  impair- 
ment is  one  that  is  deemed  suflBcient  to 
preclude  him  from  engaging  in  any  gain- 
ful activity — rather  than  any  substantial 
gainful  activity,  as  is  required  for  dis- 
abled workers.  We  wrote  this  provision 
of  the  bill  very  narrowly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  represents  a  step  into  an  un- 
explored area  where  cost  potentials  are 
an  important  consideration. 

DISABLED    WORKER    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  also  extend  social  se- 
curity disability  protection  to  additional 
totally  disabled  young  workers  and  their 
families.  Since  workers  disabled  at  an 
early  age  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  long  enough  to  meet  the  general 
requirement  of  20  out  of  40  quarters,  a 
less  restrictive  requirement  is  appro- 
priate for  such  workers.  Under  the  bill, 
a  worker  disabled  before  age  31  would  be 
insured  for  disability  purposes  if  he  has 
quarters  of  coverage  in  half  the  quarters 
after  he  was  age  21  and  before  he  in- 
curred a  disability. 

The  bill  would  modify  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  present  law  under  which  the 
amount  of  disability  benefits  must  be 
reduced  in  some  situations  when  a  dis- 
abled worker  is  also  entitled  to  work- 
men's compensation.  Present  law,  in 
effect,  limits  the  combined  benefits  to  80 
percent  of  the  worker's  average  monthly 
earnings  before  disability.  Under  the  bill, 
the  80-percent-of-eamings  limit  would 
be  computed  from  total  earnings  rather 
than  from  earnings  limited  by  the  social 
security  ceUing  on  covered  earnings, 
which,  for  many  workers,  of  course,  is 
much  less  than  their  actual  earnings. 

Reflecting  your  committee's  concern 
about  the  rising  cost  of  the  disability  in- 
surance program  and  the  way  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  disability  has  been  in- 
terpreted in  some  court  jurisdictions,  and 
the  effect  this  has  had  and  may  have 
in  the  future  on  the  administration  of 
the  disability  program,  the  bill  provides 
specific  guidelines  in  the  law  for  deter- 
mining when  an  individual  is  disabled 
to  the  degree  required  under  the  defini- 
tion in  the  law.  The  language  added  to 
the  basic  definition  specifies,  first,  that 
where  an  individual  has  the  ability,  con- 
sidering his  age,  education,  and  work  ex- 
perience, to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  that  exists  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, he  is  not  disabled  regardless  of 
whether  a  specific  job  is  available  to  him 
or  exists  in  the  general  area  in  which 
he  lives. 


2^050 

[n  addition,  the  bill  specifles  such 
points  a»  what  constitutes  a  medically 
di  tenninable  impairment  and  It  makes 
cli  »i  that  an  individual  shall  not  be  con- 
8li  lered  to  be  disabled  unless  he  submits 
80  ih  medical  and  other  evidence  as  the 
84  cretary  may  require.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vl  lea  that  where  an  individual  demon- 
Bt  -ates  the  ability  to  engage  in  substan- 
ti  il  gainful  activity  by  actuaUy  working 
oi  earning  in  excess  of  certain  levels 
siedfled  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
E  lucation.  and  Welfare,  he  shaU  not  be 
a  nsidered  to  be  disabled  for  the  purposes 
ol  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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COVZRACE    PHO VISIONS 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
tt  ents  in  the  coverage  pronsions.  It  pro- 
vldes  noncontributory  wage  credits  be- 
g  nning  in  1968  for  servicemen  amovmt- 
ii  g,  in  effect,  to  $100  for  each  month  of 
a  itive  duty,  in  addition  to  the  contribu- 
U  ry  wage  credits  earned  through  present 
coverage  of  their  basic  pay.  The  new 
c  edits  will  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
s<  rvicemen  do  not  receive  contributory 
T(  age  credits  for  the  substantial  value  of 
tie  food,  shelter,  and  cash  allowances 
tiey  receive.  The  social  security  trust 
f  mds  will  be  reimbursed  from  general 
r  !venues  for  the  added  cost  of  benefits 
t  lat  will  result  from  the  additional  wage 
;redits. 

The  coverage  provisions  for  clergymen 
a  re  changed  to  extend  coverage  to  many 
r  ow  excluded.  All  clergymen  will  be  cov- 
ered  under  social  security  except  those 
V  ho  are  conscientiously  opposed  on  reli- 
t  lous  groimds  to  the  acceptance  of  social 
£  tcurity  benefits  based  on  their  services 
( s  clergymen.  For  the  first  time,  mem- 
l  ers  of  religiotis  orders  who  have  tal^en  a 
1  ow  of  poverty  will  have  an  opportunity 
t  5  be  covered  under  the  program,  imder 
t  tie  same  provisions  that  apply  to  clergy- 
men. 

The  bill  also  makes  minor  changes  in 
t  he  provisions  for  covering  employees  of 
I  Itates  and  localities  and  excludes  from 
<  overage  certain  retirement  payments 
made  by  a  partnership  to  a  retired 
1  lartner. 

DCPEtfOCNT    HUSBANDS,    WIDOWERS   AND 
CHILOREN 

Your  committee  Is  recommending  sig- 
liflcant  improvements  in  the  depend- 
(  nts'  and  survivors'  protection  provided 
:  or  the  husbands,  widowers,  and  the  chil- 
Iren  of  women  workers.  A  child  would 
>e  considered  dependent  on  his  mother, 
ind  therefore  eligible  for  benefits  on  her 
samings  record,  in  the  same  circum- 
itances  as  those  in  which  he  is  con- 
ddered  dependent  on  his  father;  and  the 
lependent  husband  or  widower  of  a 
voman  worker  could  qualify  for  bene- 
Its  even  though  the  woman  had  not  re- 
«ntly  worked  in  covered  JoIk. 

These  are  the  major  chsmges  the  bUl 
xrould  make  in  the  cash  benefits  part  of 
^e  Bodal  security  system.  In  additlom 
four  committee  has  Included  a  niunber 
itf  miacellaneoxis  and  technical  improve- 
Bients. 

MZDICAU   PBOnSIONa 

Tour  committee  alao  considered  the 
iDedleare  provtatooa  of  the  program,  and 
ttie  tafll  oontetiui  a  mmiber  of  provisions 
that  would  make  Improvements  tn  the 


benefits  now  provided  to  the  aged  under 
the  medicare  legislation  of  1965. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istration of  the  medicare  program  and 
to  make  certain  relatively  minor  im- 
provements in  the  benefit  provisions. 

Your  committee  gave  extensive  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  extending 
health  insurance  protection  under  medi- 
care to  people  getting  disability  bene- 
fits under  the  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  programs.  While  we  be- 
lieve there  is  much  to  say  for  extending 
the  protection  of  medicare  to  disability 
beneficiaries,  we  have  regretfully  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not  recommend 
this  extension  of  protection  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

A  major  factor  in  our  decision  was 
that  data  which  first  became  available 
while  the  proposal  was  being  considered 
indicated  that  the  per  capita  cost  of 
providing  health  insurance  for  the  dis- 
abled under  medicare  would  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  is  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  same  coverage  for  the  aged.  As 
a  result  of  the  new  data,  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposal  were  increased 
significantly,  and  this  increase  in  the 
cost  estimates  raised  serious  problems 
with  respect  to  the  financing  of  the 
proposal.  The  estimated  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  medicare  for  the  dis- 
abled and  for  the  aged  also  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  what  would  be  the  most  equi- 
table way  of  financing  medicare  cover- 
age—especially medical  insurance  cover- 
age, half  of  the  total  cost  of  which  is  met 
by  the  beneficiaries  themselves. 

We  have,  therefore,  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  under  which  an  advisory 
council  will  be  appointed  in  1968  to  study 
the  question  of  extending  medicare  to 
the  disabled,  including  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  disabled  for  health  insurance 
protection,  the  costs  involved  in  provid- 
ing this  protection,  and  the  ways  of 
financing  the  protection.  The  council 
would  also  be  required  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  protection 
should  be  financed  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  cost  could  appropriately  be 
borne  by  the  hospital  insurance  and 
supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 
funds.  The  council  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  no  later  than  January  1.  1969, 
and  this  report  subsequently  would  be 
submitted  to  the  boards  of  triistees  of 
the  trust  funds  and  to  the  Congress. 

Your  committee  also  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  statements  that  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  hospitals  and 
extended  care  facilities  are  not  receiving 
adequate  reimbursement  imder  medi- 
care. We  find  that  medicare  reimburse- 
ment is  as  generous  as,  or  more  so  than, 
Blue  Cross  reimbursement  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  However,  it  still  Is  too 
early  to  know  exactly  what  effect  the 
medicare  program  will  have  on  hospital 
finances,  and  the  committee  has  asked 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  check  the  situation  as 
hospital  accounting  years  close  to  see 
how  hospitals  have  actually  fared  during 
the  first  year.  During  the  next  year,  we 
will  receive  reports  of  the  experience  and 


If  problems  appear,  we  will  recommend 
appropriate  steps  to  correct  them. 

Data  published  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  for  the  year  preceding 
the  beginning  of  medicare  indicate  that 
short-term   voluntary   hospitals — which 
comprise  the  majority  of  hospitals— gen- 
erally did  not  receive  patient  revenue 
which  substantially  exceeded  their  ex- 
penses. The  hospitals  had  to  depend  on 
income  from  investments,  contributions, 
and  revenue  from  other  sources  to  even 
meet  their  current  expenses;  overall  a 
small  surplus  of  income  over  expenses 
was  realized.  Payments  for  medicare  pa- 
tients, on  the  other  hand,  are  required  to 
meet  the  costs  fully,  including  loss  of  in- 
come resulting  from  the  bad  debts  of 
medicare  beneficiaries  who  do  not  pay 
their  share  of  the  bill  and  including  2 
percent  above   accounted-for   costs.   As 
a  result  of  medicare,  hospitals  should  find 
that  the  demands  placed  on  their  re- 
sources for  charity  and  bad  debts  are 
substantially  reduced  and  that  funds  are 
freed  to  meet  other  critical  needs.  The 
improved  welfare  programs  made  pos- 
sible imder  title  XIX  should  also  help. 
Hospitals    have    suggested    that    the 
medicare    reimbursement    formula    be 
changed,  primarily  to  provide  hospitals 
with  more  funds  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion.   It    is    generally    recognized   that 
many  hospitals  are  having  difficulty  fi- 
nancing the  outlays  needed  to  meet  the 
accumulated  backlog  of  many  years  of 
capital  needs  for  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities, acquisition  of  new  equipment, 
and  replacement  and  modernization  of 
old  equipment  and  facilities.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  extent  to  which 
additional  hospital  capital  needs  should 
be  met  through  medicare  beyond  pres- 
ent provisions  for  paying  depreciation 
costs,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  and 
the  2-percent-above-accounted-for  costs. 
Another    difficulty    in    adopting    the 
more  generous  reimbursement  methods 
that  have  been  proposed  is  that  they 
would  give  more  than  cost  to  any  institu- 
tion regardless  of  its  efficiency  and  the 
quality  of  the  care  it  provides.  Your 
committee  is  concerned  that  even  pres- 
ent reimbursement  on  a  cost  basis  may 
provide  insufficient  incentive  for  partici- 
pating organizations  to  furnish  health 
care  economically  and  efficiently.  The 
organization  which  is  reimbursed  at  cost 
may  see  no  advantage  in  lowering  its 
costs.  Under  the  bUl.  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
for    experimentation    with    a    limited 
number  of  individual  providers,  commu- 
nity groups,  and  group  practice  prepay- 
ment plans  which  are  reimbiu-sed  on  the 
basis  of  reasonable  costs  under  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  the  child  health  programs. 
Under  the  provlsicHi,  these  organizations 
would  engage  in  experiments  with  al- 
ternative    reimbursement     systems    in 
order  to  lower  the  cost  of  providing  serv- 
ices while  maintaining  their  quality. 

Since  the  success  of  the  experiments 
will  be  measured  by  Improvement  in  effi- 
ciency and  increase  in  output  of  health 
services  per  dollar  of  expenditure,  effec- 
tive measures  of  efficiency  and  quality 
are  essential  elements  in  the  experiments 
and  in  many  cases,  such  measures  will 
have  to  be  developed  before  experimen- 
tation can  begin.  Your  committee  be- 
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lieves  that  the  Secretary  may  find  It 
helpful  to  contract  with  research  organ- 
izations, under  existing  authority,  for 
the  conduct  of  research  designed  to  es- 
tablish better  methods  of  measuring  hos- 
pital efficiency  and  output. 

It  is  very  important  that  Government 
programs  which  pay  for  hospital  serv- 
ices provide  sufficiently  high  reimburse- 
ment to  support  the  great  hospital  sys- 
tem that  we  have  developed  in  this  coim- 
try  and  provide  appropriate  support  for 
improvement  in  quality:  At  the  same 
time,  your  committee  has  an  obligation 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  be  sure 
that  they  receive  full  value  for  payments 
made.  It  is  our  conclusion  that  at  this 
time,  no  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise 
further  the  reimbursement  level  of  medi- 
care and.  to  proceed  to  do  so  only  if  and 
when  the  evidence  shows  the  need. 

Another  area  that  the  committee  stud- 
ied at  great  length  relates  to  the  types 
of  services  for  which  reimbiu-sement 
should  be  allowed  under  part  B  of  the 
medicare  program.  Amendments  of  a 
limited  nature  relative  to  this  general 
area  are  included  in  the  bill.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  question  of  adding  to  the  services  now 
covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  the  services  of  ad- 
ditional types  of  licensed  practitioners 
performing  health  services  in  independ- 
ent practice.  The  Secretary  wo\ild  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
January  1, 1969,  his  findings  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  covering  under  this  pro- 
gram the  various  types  of  services  per- 
formed by  such  practitioners  and  the 
costs  of  covering  such  services. 

In  reference  to  this  study,  several 
Members  have  asked  me  just  what  prac- 
titioners might  be  included  in  the  study. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act,  with  subsequent 
amendments  to  that  act,  wWch  are  de- 
signed to  increase  practitioners  in  vari- 
ous professions.  Those  designated  by  the 
House  as  health  professions  in  such  act 
have  included  doctors  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, podiatry,  optometry,  and  so  on. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  present  defi- 
nitions in  title  XVm  which  set  forth  the 
professions  that  are  included  are  con- 
tained in  the  definition  of  the  word 
"physician."  There  are  several  other  li- 
censed practitioners  who  perform  health 
services  in  independent  practice  and 
who  are  not  now  reimbursed  under  title 
XVin  who  have  urged  that  they  be  in- 
cluded within  the  purview  of  title  XVIH 
and  therefore  be  reimbursed  for  their 
services.  The  study  of  the  Secretary  will 
cover  the  various  practitioners  who  have 
lu'ged  inclusion  in  title  XVin  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matters  on  which  we  have  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  submit  reports, 
and  while  the  matter  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion Is  not  included  In  either  the  bill, 
H.R.  12080,  or  the  report  thereon,  I  want 
to  digress  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  a 
matter  relating  to  nursing  homes. 

In  the  course  of  its  public  hearings 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ceived  testimony   from   the    American 


Nursing  Home  Association  and  from 
others  on  various  aspects  of  the  nursing 
home  situation.  Subsequent  to  the  pubUc 
hearings  and  while  we  were  in  executive 
session,  the  American  Nursing  Home  As- 
sociation presented  several  proposals  to 
the  committee  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  write  minimum  standards  of 
professional  care  for  nursing  homes  into 
the  requirements  for  State  plans  under 
title  Xrx.  I  was  advised  by  the  Nurshig 
Home  Association  that  these  proposals 
were  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  prevent 
abuses  by  some  nursing  homes.  These 
proposals  were  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session,  but  the  com- 
mittee was  of  the  view  that  further  study 
was  required.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee referred  these  proposals  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  study  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  within 
a  reasonable  time,  certainly  in  any  event 
not  later  than  a  year  from  now. 

For  the  information  of  Members  and 
the  interested  public,  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  proposals  of 
the  Nursing  Home  Association  to  which 
I  refer.  It  should  be  understood  that  in 
so  doing,  there  is  no  commitment  on  my 
part  or  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  this  proposal  except  the  referral  of  the 
subject  to  the  Department  for  study  and 
report  back  to  us. 


Suggested  Amendments  to  Title  XIX 


I.  Amend  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  Section  1902(a)  (22) 
as  loUows: 

"(23)  provide  that  a  nursing  home  to 
qualify  to  render  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  Section  1905(a)(4)  hereof, 
In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable state  laws  and  regulations;  must: 

"(A)  have  policies,  which  are  developed 
with  the  advice  of  (and  with  provision  of 
review  of  such  policies  from  time  to  time 
by)  a  group  of  professional  personnel,  In- 
cluding one  or  more  physicians  and  one  or 
more  registered  professional  nurses,  to  govern 
the  sSlUed  nursing  care  and  related  medical 
or  other  services  it  provides; 

"(B)  have  a  physician,  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse,  or  a  medical  stafl  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  such  policies; 

"(C)(1)  have  «i  requirement  that  the 
health  care  of  every  patient  must  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  physician  who  makes 
periodic  visits  to  such  patient  consistent 
with  the  health  care  needs  of  such  patient, 
and  (2)  provides  for  having  a  physician  avail- 
able to  furnish  necessary  medical  care  In 
case  of  emergency; 

"(D)  maintain  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

"(E)  provide  24-hour  nursing  service  which 
U  sufficient  to  meet  nursing  needs  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policies  developed  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (A) ,  and  has  at  least  one  regis- 
tered professional  or  licensed  practical  (or 
vocational)  nurse  (who  Is  a  graduate  of  a 
state  approved  school)  employed  full  time 
with  licensed  personnel  on  aU  other  shifts; 

"(P)  provide  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  dispensing  and  admin- 
istering of  drugs  and  blologicals; 

"(G)  provide  for  timely  transfer  of  pa- 
tients between  the  nursing  facility  and  any 
other  facility  (Including  a  hospital  providing 
inpatient  service)  whenever  such  transfer  Is 
medically  appropriate,  and  also  provides  for 
the  transfer  or  the  Joint  use  (to  the  extent 
practicable)  of  clinical  records  between  It 
and  other  facilities  as  appropriate;  and 

"(H)  have  in  effect  a  planned  program  of 
nursing   care  adequate   to   meet   the   need* 


of  the  patient.  Such  plan  shall  Include  (1) 
a  continuing  In-service  training  program  fof 
nursing  personnel,  (2)  a  nursing  care  plan 
for  the  Individual  patient,  (3)  written  nurs- 
ing procedures,  and  (4)  a  program  for  assist- 
ing patients  to  achieve  and  maintain  an 
optimum  level  of  self  care; 

"(1)   have  a  disaster  plan  In  effect; 
"(J)    be  a  fire  resisfent  structure  or  has 
a  standard  sprinkler  system,  or  a  recognized 
fire  detection  system; 

"(K)  meet  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  indlvidunls  who 
are  furnished  services  by.  or  in  such  nurs- 
ing facility,  or  relating  to  the  physical  fa- 
culties thereof  as  the  state  agency  finds  Is 
necessary  to  Improve  such  standards  so  that 
they  are  in  line  with  those  of  the  top  one- 
fifth  of  the  states  prior  to  January  1,  1970. 

"(24)   must  provide  for  a  periodic  review, 
not  less  than  every  5  years,  of  the  state  nurs- 
ing home  code  or  licensure  provisions  and 
regulations   by  the   State   agency    (together 
with  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  the 
representatives   of   the  professions,   occupa- 
tions, institutions  and  associations  involved) 
with     recommendations     for     Improvement 
thereof  to  the  appropriate  state  authorities. 
"(25)  provide  for  (A)  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords by  private  or  public  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals  providing  sen-Ices   under   a   state 
plan  as  are  necessary  fully  to  disclose  the 
extent  of  services  provided  to  those  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  State  plan,  (B)  fur- 
nishing the  State  agency  with  such  informa- 
tion, regarding  euiy  payments  claimed  by  such 
Institutions   and    Individuals    for    providing 
services  under  the  State  plan,  as  the  State 
agency  reasonably  may  request  from  time  to 
time  and  (C)  make  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  upon  reasonable  request,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination,  all  books, 
docxunents,  papers  and  records  of  such  Insti- 
tutions  and   individuals   which   pertain   to 
services  provided  by  such  Institutions  and 
individuals  to  anyone  claiming  assistance  un- 
der the  State  plan  for  providing  such  service. 
"(26)   provide  that  services,  faculties  and 
supplies  furnished  to  private  or  public  InsU- 
tutions   and   Individuals   providing  services 
under  a  State  plan  by  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals related  to  the  Institutions  by  com- 
mon ownership  or  control  or  by  owning  any 
Interest   therein  shall   not  be   compensated 
for  at  a  charge  In  excess  of  a  charge  for  such 
services,  facilities  or  supplies  (A)  prevailing 
in  the  open  market  or  (B)  made  by  such  or- 
ganization or  individual  under  comparable 
circumstances  to  others." 

n  Amend  Section  1902(a)(1)  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  following:  "and  further  provide 
that  recipients  of  medical  assistance  must 
be  cared  for  In  private  or  public  institutions 
licensed  by  the  State,  or  in  their  own  homes, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  home  health  care 
agency  licensed  by  the  State." 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  bill  does  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  health  insurance  program. 
One  of  the  more  significant  changes 
would  be  to  restrict  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  requirement  that  there  be 
a  physician's  certification  of  medical 
necessity  with  respect  to  each  admission 
to  a  hospital  so  that  the  requirement 
would  apply  only  to  admissions  to  psy- 
chiatric and  tuberculosis  institutions. 
Also,  the  requirement  for  a  physician's 
certification  for  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices would  be  eliminated.  Elimination  ol 
these  requirements  will  substantially  re- 
duce paperwork.  The  requirement  in 
present  law  that  there  be  a  physician 
certification  after  inpatient  hosplUl 
services  have  been  furnished  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  would  be  retained. 
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Second,  the  number  of  days  of  hospi- 
taization  which  could  be  covered  In  a 
sp  dl  of  Illness  would  be  Increased  from 
9Q   to  120  days.  However,  the  patient 
wi  »uld  have  to  pay  a  coinsurance  amount 
ol  $20  per  day  for  those  additional  days — 
SI  bject  to  adjustment  after  1968,  de- 
p<  ndlng  on  the  trend  of  hospital  costs. 
T  lis    amendment   would    help,    among 
o1  tiers,  beneficiaries  who  have  had  pay- 
n^nts  made  for  some  hospital  care  and 
cannot  renew  their  eligibility  for 
nt  hospital  benefits  because  they 
long-term  institutional  care  out- 
the  hospital. 
Third,  a  new  procedure  that  would 
permit  physicians — and  others  who  fur- 
1  services  for  which  payment  under 
,  medical  insurance  program  is  made 
the  basis  of  reasonable  charges — to 
payment  on  the  basis  of  an  item- 
bill,  if  the  bill  is  submitted  in  an 
acceptable    manner    and    if    the    total 
^arges  do  not.  in  fact,  exceed  the  pro- 
m's allowable  charges,  without  hav- 
to  agree,  as  under  the  assignment 
niethod  now  provided,  to  accept  the  pro- 
5  ram's  allowable  charges  as  payment  in 
:  ill.  Where  these  conditions  are  not  met 
J  r  where  the  physician  requests  that  the 
t  enefits  be  paid  to  the  patient,  payment 
V  ould  be  made  to  the  beneficiary  on  the 
I  asis  of  an  acceptable  itemized  bill.  This 
rew  procedure  will  be  helpful  to  bene- 
1  claries  as  well  as  physicians. 
Fourth,   the   bill  would   make   three 

<  hanges  to  facilitate  hospital  billing  for 
certain  services.  The  bill  would:  First, 
irovlde     that     the      full      reasonable 

<  harges — with  no  deductible  or  coinsur- 
I  nee — ^will  be  paid  under  the  medical  in- 
!  urance  program  for  covered  radiological 
ind  pathological  services  furnished  by 
1  ihysicians  to  hospital  inpatients;  second, 
( onsolidate  all  coverage  of  outpatient 
1  lospital  services  under  the  medical  insur- 
I  ince  program  by  transferring  coverage  of 
( (utpatient  hospital   diagnostic   services 

rom  the  hospital  insurance  program  to 
hat  program;  and,  third,  allow  hospitals 
o  bill  medicare  patients  directlj-  for  out- 
mtient  charges  which  do  not  exceed 
iSO— subject  to  final  settlement  in  ac- 
»rdance  with  present  cost-reimburse- 
nent  provisions.  Such  provisions  would 
iimpllfy  beneficiary  understanding  and 
tacllltate  hospital  and  intermediary  han- 
dling of  medicare  claims  by  bringing  the 
requirements  of  the  medicare  program 
more  closely  into  line  with  the  usual  bill- 
ing practices  of  hospitals  and  the  pay- 
ment methods  of  private  insurance 
organizations. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments. 
In  addition  to  those  that  I  have  discussed, 
which  would,  in  general,  result  in  very 
modest  improvements  in  benefits  imder 
the  medicare  program  or  would  make  for 
smoother  operation  of  the  program. 


riNANCINO    PKOVISIONS 

We  are  recommending  changes  in  the 
financing  of  the  program  that  will  keep 
it  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  The 
current  cost  estimates  for  the  existing 
cash  benefits  program — prepared  In 
1966 — show  the  program  to  have  a  very 
significant  favorable  actuarial  balance — 
0.74  percent  of  payroll.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible with  the  present  financing  provision 
to  meet  about  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of 


the  improvements  we  are  recommending 
in  the  cash-benefit  provisions.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cost — for  both  cash  ben- 
efits and  hospital  Insurance — will  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  increase  in  taxable  earn- 
ings that  I  have  already  mentioned  and 
by  the  increase  in  the  contribution  rates 
of  the  program — from  an  ultimate  rate 
for  employers  and  employees,  each,  imder 
present  law  of  5.65  percent  of  payroll  to 
an  ultimate  rate  of  5.9  percent  for  the 
program  as  it  would  be  amended.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  ultimate  tax 
rates  for  both  the  OASDI  program  and 
the  hospital  insurance  program.  The  ul- 
timate  OASDI   tax   rate  would   be  in- 
creased by  0.15  percent  of  payroll,  and 
the  ultimate  hospital  Insurance  tax  rate 
would  be  increased  by  0.1  percent  of  pay- 
roll. This  is  an  increase  of  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  in  the  rates  payable  for  1987 
and  thereafter.  In  the  interim,  the  rates 
would  remain  at  their  present  level  for 
next  year  and  would  go  up  in  1969.  but 
they  would  be  somewhat  lower  in  1969 
and  1970  than  scheduled  in  present  law. 
The  rates  for  1971  and  1972  and  for  1973 
and  thereafter  would  be  somewhat  higher 
than   those   scheduled   in   present   law. 
These  increases  in  the  tax  rates  and  in 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  will 
assure  the  adequate  financing  of  all  the 
changes  in  the  social  security  program 
provided  by  H.R.  12080.  The  cash-bene- 
fits program  as  amended  by  H.R.  12080 
will  have  a  positive  actuarial  balance  of 
0.04  percent  of  payroll. 

Although  the  present  cash-benefits 
program  as  a  whole  has  a  favorable  ac- 
tuarial balance  of  0.74  percent  of  taxable 
payroll,  there  is  an  estimated  favorable 
balance  of  0.89  percent  for  the  OASI  part 
of  the  program  and  a  deficit  of  0.15  per- 
cent for  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  yom-  com- 
mittee has  been  concerned  about  the 
costs  of  the  disability  insiu-ance  program. 
We  are,  therefore,  providing  in  this  bill 
an  Increase  in  the  allocation  of  social 
security  contribution  income  to  the  dis- 
ability insurance  trust  fund  sufficient  to 
assure  that  that  part  of  the  program  will 
be  in  close  actuarial  balance.  Specifically, 
the  bill  provides  for  increasing  from  0.70 
percent  to  0.95  percent  the  portion  of  the 
employee-employer  contributions  al- 
located to  the  disability  Insurance  fund 
and  from  .525  percent  to  0.7125  percent 
the  portion  of  the  contributions  of  the 
self-employed  so  allocated. 

For  the  hospital  insurance  program, 
present  estimates  show  a  lack  of  actuar- 
ial balance  of  0.24  percent  of  pajo-oU 
which  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12080 
would  become  an  actuarial  surplus  of 
0.06  percent  of  payroll. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  summarize  for 
you  the  immediate  effects  of  the  bill,  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  people  benefited 
and  additional  benefit  payments.  Under 
the  12 1/2 -percent  across-the-board  bene- 
fit increase,  22.9  million  people  will  get 
Increased  benefits  in  the  first  month,  and 
these  increased  payments  will  total  $2.8 
billion  In  calendar  year  1968,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $59  million  in  benefits  will  be 
paid  out  In  calendar  year  1968  to  900,000 
people  aged  72  or  over  who  will  receive 
special  payments  under  legislation  en- 
acted In  1965  and  1966.  Thus,  close  to  24 


million  people  will  get  higher  benefits 
under  this  bill. 

Also,  about  180,000  additional  depend- 
ents of  women  workers  will  get  benefits, 
and  the  benefits  wlU  total  about  $85 
million  in  1968.  Some  100,000  workers 
disabled  before  attaining  age  31  and 
dependents  of  those  workers  will  qualify 
for  benefits,  and  the  amount  payable  in 
1968  will  be  $70  million.  About  65,000 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  age  50 
and  over  will  qualify  for  benefits,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  them  in  calendar  year 
1968  will  be  $60  million.  And  finally,  760,- 
000  beneficiaries  will  be  affected  in  1968 
by  the  liberalization  in  the  retirement 
test,  and  the  amount  of  additional  bene- 
fits paid  to  them  will  be  $140  milUon. 
The  total  additional  benefits  that  will 
be  paid  in  1968  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  WlU  be  about  $3.2  billion. 
There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  I  am  satisfied  they  will 
be  discussed  by  other  members  of  the 
committee. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 

I  want  to  go  to  this  part  of  the  bill 
that  there  has  been  so  much  said  about 
recently  and  that  is  the  provisions  that 
deal  with  the  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  understand  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  made  mistakes — 
grievous  mistakes  here  by  putting  limita- 
tions In  this  bill. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  we  found  out. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  117  of  the 
report — and  to  get  some  Idea  of  what 
concerned  us  in  the  committee,  you  have 
to  go  to  the  report,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  If  you  would  turn  to  the  table 
on  page  117. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  known  gen- 
erally by  our  taxpayers  that  the  Federal 
cost  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  for  public 
assistance,  which  consists  of  payments- 
in-aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren and  all  other  public  assistance  costs, 
plus  title  xrx,  which  is  the  so-called 
medicaid  program,  are  budgeted  at  $4'/2 
billion. 

I  am  sure  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  about  4  or  5  years  hence  when  we 
get  to  the  fiscal  year  1972.  the  figure  will 
have  risen  by  $2.2  billion  to  an  amount 
of  $6,731,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  detect  anything  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
this.  They  want  us  to  be  certain  that 
when  we  spend  the  amounts  of  money 
that  we  do,  and  of  necessity  in  many 
cases  have  to  spend,  that  we  spend  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  public  in- 
terest, and  the  public  well-being  of  our 
people. 

Is  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  welfare  to  become  a  way  of 
life?  We  have  found  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  our  investigations  within  our  commit- 
tee that  under  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  we  are  now,  in  some 
instances,  taking  care  of  the  third  con- 
secutive generation — the  third  consecu- 
tive generation  of  welfare  recipients. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  behest 
of  the  administration  then  in  office,  we 
wrote  into  the  law  at  the  Federal  level 
certain  provisions  which  we  left  to  the 
option  of  the  States.  We  were  told  at  the 
time  that  these  provisions  would  result 
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in  a  downturn  In  expenditures  In  this 
particular  area. 

We  have  had  a  downturn  so  far  as 
nimibers  are  concerned  of  people  over  65 
on  old-age  assistance  because  of  social 
security.  We  have  had  a  lot  fewer  of 
these  children  whose  fathers  have  died 
having  to  go  on  public  assistance  be- 
cause of  social  security  survivor  benefits. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  faced  with 
charts  In  the  committee  that  started 
with  4V2  percent  of  our  child  population 
throughout  the  Nation  on  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  and  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  relatively  speaking, 
we  were  told  to  expect  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  total  child  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  on  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  average 
stay  of  a  family  on  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  where  the  father  is 
absent  from  the  home  is  about  2  Vz  years. 
But  then  you  have  that  extreme  situa- 
tion where  not  one  generation  lives  on 
public  welfare,  but  a  second  generation 
has  been  raised  and  a  third  generation 
has  been  raised.  They  have  no  other 
means  of  support. 

We  have  done  some  things  here,  not 
In  a  negative  way— with  no  thought  of 
being  negative — but  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  it  takes  requirements  on  the 
States  to  reverse  these  trends.  In  1962 
we  gave  them  options.  For  5  years  this 
load  has  gone  up  and  up  and  up,  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  written  into 
this  bill  certain  requirements  that  a  State 
must  now  meet.  Those  requirements  are 
set  out  in  the  report  in  detail.  We  want 
the  States  to  have  a  work  and  training 
program.  We  want  the  States  to  see  to  it 
that  those  who  are  drawing  as  unem- 
ployed fathers,  or  drawing  as  mothers, 
unless  there  is  good  cause  for  them  not 
to  be  required  to  take  it,  that  they  take 
training  and  then  work.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  that?  What  in  the 
world  Is  wrong  with  requiring  these  peo- 
ple to  submit  themselves,  if  they  are  to 
draw  public  funds,  to  a  test  of  their 
ability  to  learn  a  job?  Is  that  not  the 
way  that  we  should  go?  Is  that  not  the 
thing  we  should  do? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
Illegitimacy  In  this  country  Is  rising  and 
rising  and  rising?  I  am  not.  We  have 
tried  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
programs  to  do  something  about  it.  Now 
we  are  requiring  them  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  are  not  penalizing  any 
child.  We  are  not  going  to  take  a  child 
off  the  rolls  in  any  State  nor  fail  to  par- 
ticipate with  Federal  funds  in  the  care 
of  that  child,  regardless  of  what  his 
parent  does.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  put  Federal  funds  into  States 
for  the  benefit  of  parents  when  they 
refuse  to  get  out  of  that  house  and  try 
to  earn  something. 

What  else  have  we  done?  We  have 
taken  what  can  be  an  expensive  step 
because  we  tell  the  States  that  you  must 
disregard  certain  earnings  of  these  peo- 
ple in  determining  their  needs  as  an 
inducement  to  get  them  out  of  their 
house  and  to  work. 

What  do  they  say  now?  They  say  they 
cannot  work.  If  they  work,  they  lose 


their  assistance  payments.  Maybe  they 
are  not  qualified  in  all  Instances  to  earn 
very  mucii,  but  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  work  and  make  something,  we  want 
them  working.  If  there  are  any  jobs 
available  for  them,  we  want  them  to  have 
them.  This  is  what  we  wanted  to  do  in 
1962.  We  left  It  to  the  option  of  the 
States,  and  they  did  not  do  it.  Five  years 
later,  today,  we  are  on  the-  floor  with 
a  bill  which  requires  that  it  be  done. 

We  are  being  very  generous  with  the 
States,  on  the  other  hand.  We  are  say- 
ing to  the  States,  since  we  are  requiring 
this  of  you,  we  will  not  match  these 
kinds  of  services,  as  we  do  through  cash 
payments.  We  will  see  to  it  that  the 
States  do  not  have  to  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  those  serv- 
ices, and  because  we  are  requiring  it  of 
them,  we  are  going  to  help  them  with 
this  big  additional  load. 

What  does  this  do?  We  pointed  it  out 
In  this  report.  In  1972.  the  Department 
tells  us.  In  all  probabihty  they  expect 
400,000  fewer  children  on  the  rolls  than 
there  would  have  been  under  the  existing 
law. 

Is  that  not  the  way  we  should  lead  peo- 
ple? Is  that  not  the  way  we  lead  people 
from  a  condition  that  I  am  sure  they  do 
not  want  to  be  In — of  need — Into  a  posi- 
tion of  Independence  and  self-support? 
This  has  been  too  long  in  coming,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because,  I  believe,  some  day 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  revolution,  an  up- 
heaval, or  something  put  on  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  if  they  can  ever  get  or- 
ganized. Whenever  that  happens,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  going  to  find.  In  my 
opinion,  unless  the  trends  In  these  pro- 
grams are  reversed,  and  their  adminis- 
tration made  more  sensible  and  more  In 
the  pubUc  interest,  the  taxpayer  is  going 
to  insist  that  they  be  eliminated  from 
the  cost  of  government. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  it.  If  ever  I  heard  anything  in 
connection  with  a  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease— surcharge,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called— it  is  this.  The  letters  have  come 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  in  truck- 
loads:  See  to  it,  before  we  are  taxed  more, 
that  the  giveaway  programs  and  pro- 
grams that  can  pared  to  the  bone  are 
pared  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  In 
this  bill  will  reduce  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams by  approximately  $713  million  by 
1972.  If  these  provisions  are  not  enacted, 
the  programs  will  cost  us  $6.7  billion  in 
1972.  These  are  items  over  which  no  one. 
including  the  President,  has  any  con- 
trol— except  the  Congress.  The  States 
send  in  their  bills  and  we  give  them  a 
check,  after  the  expenditures  have  been 
incurred.  There  is  no  way  to  reduce  these 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
our  job  today  to  get  these  programs  on 
the  proper  track. 

They  say,  this  is  all  right  but  we 
should  not  have  put  any  limitation  per- 
centagewise on  these  families  and  chil- 
dren where  the  father  is  absent  from  the 
home.  We  should  not  have  done  that. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  we  did  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  sincerely  mean  for  the  States 
to  reduce  these  rolls  as  fast  as  they  can 
train  these  people  to  work.  We  mean  it. 
If  they  will  reduce  the  rolls  as  we  expect 
and  as  we  are  requiring,  there  is  plenty 


of  room  vilthin  a  percentage  of  the  total 
child  population  of  that  State  to  put 
any  additional  deserving  family  of  chil- 
dren on  the  rolls. 

This  is  not  a  static  figure,  to  begin 
with.  It  does  not  mean,  if  there  are  now 
100,000  children  on  the  rolls  in  a  given 
State,  that  10  years  from  today  there 
could  not  be  more  than  100,000  childr(?n. 
because  as  the  child  population  within 
the  State  rises,  that  percent  would  be- 
come applicable  to  the  larger  number  of 
children. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  the  provisions 
of  section  208  do  not  provide  for  an  abso- 
lute freeze  on  the  numbers  of  children 
for  which  Federal  matching  will  be  avail- 
able. What  we  have  done  here  is  to  freeze 
the  present  ratio  that  AFDC  children  are 
to  all  children.  For  example,  if  the  num- 
bers of  all  children  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year,  then  the  num- 
bers of  children  for  which  Federal 
matching  would  be  available  could  also 
Increase  by  20  percent.  Take  a  State  like 
New  York.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  AFDC  rolls  there  in  January  was 
477,000.  Since  New  York's  population  ape 
21  and  under  is  expected  to  go  up  1.3 
percent  by  next  January  the  numbers  of 
children  for  which  Federal  matching  is 
available  could  increase  by  as  much  as 
6,200. 1  would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that 
we  selected  only  that  category  which  has 
shown  the  most  growth— the  categofy 
where  the  father  is  absent  from  the 
home.  This  means  that  States  which 
wish  to  set  up  a  program  for  unemployed 
fathers,  which  I  hope  many  will  do,  will 
not  be  hindered  from  doing  so  by  this 
provision. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  want  to  do 
anything  in  this  area,  we  have  to  put  on 
this  limitation;  otherwise,  we  may  have 
just  spent  more  money  in  the  process  of 
trj'lng  to  train  people  and  trying  to  get 
people  to  work.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  trend  has  got  to  be  re- 
versed. That  is  my  own  feeling  about  it. 
If  it  is  not  reversed,  one  of  these  days 
there  will  be  members  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  will  be  here  with 
a  bill  repealing  some  of  these  provisions 
of  law,  and  a  Congress  will  have  been 
elected  that  will  go  along  with  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing here  In  any  way  penalizing  any- 
body. We  are  still  going  to  spend  more 
money  down  through  the  years,  as  I  said, 
in  aiding  children,  than  we  are  spending 
in  1968,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  spend- 
ing it  on  as  many  in  the  years  ahead 
as  we  would  otherwise,  because  it  will  be 
possible  for  members  of  the  families  to 
again  become  self-supporting  taxpayers 
and  not  tax  eaters,  as  some  refer  to  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  In  the  bill 
relating  to  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  can  be  roughly  divided  among 
three  areas — those  dealing  with  getting 
AFDC  adults  into  productive  employ- 
ment, those  dealing  with  methods  to  keep 
people  from  having  to  go  on  the  rolls, 
and  those  designed  to  protect  children 
and  secure  parental  support. 

I  would  like  now  to  describe  each  of 
these  provisions  in  these   throe  areas. 
Indicating  briefly  the  reasonswhy  we  In- 
cluded them  In  the  bill. 
First,  let  me  describe  those  that  go  to 
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problem  of  employment.  We  put  in  a 

nt  that  all  States  establish  a 

_   for  each    appropriate   AFDC 

and   older   child   not   attending 

.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  each 

1  hem  equipped  for  work  and  placed 

Job.  The  public  assistance  agency 

1  have  to  reexamine  and  update 

.  program  as  often  as  needed  but  not 

than  once  a  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 

jve  that  this  provision  will  assure 

;  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  em- 

ment  potential  of  each  adult  mem- 

of  an  AFDC  famUy.  Moreover,  we 

Jd  require  the  States,  as  a  condition 

receiving  Federal  matching,  to  take 

the  rolls  those  adult  members  of  a 

who  refuse  without  good  cause  to 

_,^.  training  or  employment  ofTered 

hem.  This  program  for  each  family 

be   the   planning   document   for 

the  family  with  those  services. 

nt  or  other  types,  which  would 

.»,  the  f  amUy  to  get  off  the  AFDC 

_,  and  to  be  restored  to  Independence 

lulckly  as  possible.  The  States  would 

required  to  report  regularly  on  their 

ience  in  setting  up  and  carrying  out 

programs.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 

on.  and  Welfare  would,  in  turn, 

annual  reports  to  the  Congress, 

first  one  due  January  1, 1970.  so  that 
can  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  these 
(  visions. 

"ITie  members  of  the  committee  were 

aware  that  the  Implementation  of 

programs  could  not  be  successful 

other  provisions  were  included  to 

them.  The  bill  contains  such 
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'Irst.  It  has  a  requirement  that  all 
St  ites  have  an  earnings  exemption  to 
pnivlde  Incentives  for  work  by  AFDC 
re<lpients.  There  is  no  provision  In  the 
Sojlal  Security  Act  now  which  would 
pe  mlt  States  to  allow  an  employed  par- 
en  ;  or  other  relative  to  retain  any  part 
of  his  earnings.  We  believe  that  such  an 
irn  entlve  Is  necessary,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vl<:es  for  an  earnings  exemption  under 
wllch  the  States  would  disregard  the 
fix  5t  $30  of  monthly  earnings  of  the  adult 
m(  mbers  of  the  family  and  one-third  of 
aij  earnings  above  that  amount.  All  earn 
[s  of  children  under  16  and  thoee  16 
to  21  who  are  regularly  attending  school 
time  would  be  exempt.  We  believe 
provision  will  furnish  ample  Incen- 
to  AFDC  recipients  to  take  employ- 
ment and  Increase  their  earnings  to  the 
_  where  they  become  self-supporting. 
Second,  the  bill  would  add  a  require- 
ment that  all  States  establish  commu 
work  and  training  programs 
tlttxjughout  the  State  by  July  1,  1969. 
provision  will  assure  that  when 
eibployment  or  training  Is  found  appro- 
pi  late  for  an  adult  AFDC  recipient,  the 
tr  ftinlng  and  employment  will  actually  be 
a  allable  and  given  to  him 


We  realize  that  many,  of  the  adult 
n  embers  of  AFDC  families  who  wUl  be 
P(  jtldpating  in  these  programs  will  be 
tl  e  motlMfS  of  Blnor  children.  The  bill 
w  3uld  leqalni  therefore,  that  all  States 
f\  mlah  (taf  tmr  services  and  other  ap- 
p  "oprtalbe  services  to  make  It  feasible  for 
n  others  to  take  training  and  employ- 
n  ent  when  the  State  determines  that  It 
appropriate  for  the  mother  to  work. 


Recognizing,  too,  that  the  States  would 
be  unable  to  take  on  the  new  functions 
which  these  provisions  would  require 
without  additional  financing,  we  have 
provided  in  this  bill  for  Federal  match- 
ing of  75  percent  for  the  services  related 
to  employment  which  the  States  would 
be  required  to  furnish  to  these  families — 
whether  employment  services,  day  care, 
or  other  forms  of  child  welfare  services. 
In  addition,  as  an  incentive  to  have 
States  start  these  programs  before  they 
become  mandatory  on  July  1,  1969,  Fed- 
eral matching  of  85  percent  would  be 
available  up  to  that  point. 

We  beUeve  that  the  set  of  provisions 
which  I  have  just  described  should  do 
much  to  get  the  adult  members  of  AFDC 
families  into  training  and  employment 
which  can  lead  to  the  family  once  again 
becoming  Independent. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  two 
other  areas  at  which  the  provisions  In 
the  blU  are  directed — the  prevention  of 
those  situations  which  lead  to  families 
having  to  apply  for  assistance  and  the 
protection,  and  parental  support  of  the 
children  involved.  To  aim  at  the  preven- 
tion of  dependency,  the  States  would  be 
required  to  establish  programs  to  combat 
Illegitimacy.  Operating  through  schools, 
churches,  and  other  community  organi- 
zations, these  programs  would  be  aimed 
at  reducing  the  causes  of  illegitimacy. 
Some  of  these  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped successfully  on  a  pilot  basis,  and 
we  believe  they  should  be  extended  to  as 
many  areas  as  possible. 

The  plan  for  each  adult  AFDC  recipi- 
ent would.  In  addition  to  the  employ- 
ment potential,  having  to  include  the  of- 
fer of  family  planning  services  wherever 
appropriate.  This  provision  should  also 
help  reduce  the  incidence  of  illegitimate 
births  and  thus  reduce  proportions,  now 
20  percent,  of  illegitimate  children  on  the 
AFDC  rolls.  The  acceptance  of  family 
planning  services  would,  of  course,  be 
completely  volvmtary  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient. 

The  bill  would  substantially  modify  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  children  of  the 
unemployed.  The  program  of  aid  to 
children  and  families  where  the  parent 
is  unemployed  is  optional  with  the  States 
and,  under  the  bill,  would  remain  so. 
Hov/ever,  we  found  on  examining  this 
program-that  the  fact  that  the  defini- 
tion of  imemployment  is  left  to  the 
States  has  had  unfortunate  results.  In 
some  cases,  the  definition  used  by  the 
States  has  been  vei-y  narrow  so  that  only 
a  few  people  have  been  helped.  In  other 
cases,  the  definition  of  unemployment 
has  gone  well  beyond  anything  that  the 
Congress  envisioned  when  it  first  put 
these  programs  in  the  law  in  1961. 

The  bill  would  correct  this  situation 
and  make  other  improvements  in  the 
program.  The  objective  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  is  to  tie  the  program  more 
closely  to  the  work  and  training  program, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  and  to  protect 
only  the  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
who  have  had  a  significant  attachment 
to  the  work  force.  Under  the  bill,  the 
fathers  will  be  required  to  register  at  the 
employment  office,  be  enrolled  in  a  com- 
munity work  and  training  program 
within  30  days  of  coming  on  the  assist- 
ance rolls,  and  mu.st  not  refuse  to  accept 


either  training  or  bona  fide  offers  of  em- 
ployment. With  these  changes,  the  bill 
would  make  this  optional  program  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  bin  would  provide  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  emergency  assistance  for  fami- 
lies for  a  temporary  period.  This  new 
program  would  allow  Federal  matching 
for  a  wide  variety  of  services  which  fam- 
ilies may  need  in  an  emergency  situation 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  We  believe 
that  encouraging  the  States  to  move 
quickly  In  family  crises,  supplying  the 
family  promptly  with  appropriate  serv- 
ices, would  in  many  cases  preclude  the 
necessity  for  the  family  having  to  go  on 
assistance  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis.  Federal  matching  would  be  at  50 
percent  for  emergency  assistance  pay- 
ments and  the  usual  75  percent  for  the 
social  services  which  the  family  may  re- 
quire. 

To  provide  additional  asstirance  that 
appropriate  child  welfare  i^SWices  will 
be  furnished  effectively  to  AFDC  fam- 
ilies in  ranging  out  the  program  for  each 
adult  and  the  supportive  services  for 
children,  the  bill  would  first  place  the 
child  welfare  provisions  in  the  title  of  the 
act  which  establishes  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram; second.  Include  these  services 
under  75-percent  Federal  matching,  the 
same  proportion  which  applies  to  certain 
other  services  under  AFDC;  and,  third, 
require  that  the  child  welfare  services 
and  other  services  to  AFDC  children  be 
provided  by  the  same  organizational 
imit. 

In  addition,  these  services  could  be 
furnished  to  families  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  go  on  the  rolls. 

The  third  group  of  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  furnish  additional  protection 
to  children  and  more  effective  mecha- 
nisms for  assuring  that  theh:  parents  sup- 
port them  when  able.  We  foimd  in  our 
deliberations  on  the  AFDC  program  that 
much  more  should  be  done  in  these 
areas.  The  bill,  therefore,  Includes  sev- 
eral provisions  to  carry  out  these  pur- 
poses. 

First,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
States  make  protective  payments  and 
vendor  payments  in  cases  where  they 
find  that  the  child  is  not  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  payment. 

I  might  point  out  right  here  what  can 
be  done  for  the  children  if  the  parent  re- 
fuses to  work  and  loses  his  payment. 
A  number  of  federally  matched  alterna- 
tives are  open:  First,  30-day  emergency 
assistance  can  b^  provided  to  the  child 
under  a  new  provision  added  by  the  bill; 
second,  vendor  payments  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  child.  These  can  be  in  the 
form  of  food,  rent,  and  so  forth;  third, 
protective  payments  would  be  made  to  an 
"interested  party"  for  the  child;  and 
fourth,  if  the  child's  home  situation  is  so 
bad  as  to  warrant  it,  the  welfare  agency 
can  look  for  another  relative  with  whom 
the  child  could  live,  or  the  child  could  be 
removed  from  the  home  and  be  put  Into 
foster  care.  In  both  these  situations,  the 
ctiild's  AFDC  payment  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

Another  provision  would  require  that 
State  welfare  agencies  refer  cases  of 
child  abuse  or  neglect  promptly  to  appro- 
priate law-enforcement  agencies  and  the 
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courts.  Still  another  provision  would 
modify  present  law  so  that  Federal 
matching  would  be  available  for  addi- 
tional foster  care  situations  under  the 
AFDC  program.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  avoid  any  economic  incentive 
to  a  State  to  leave  a  child  in  a  home 
where  he  Is  abused  or  neglected. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  amoimt  of 
support  pasmaents  from  fathers  of  de- 
pendent children,  the  bill  would  require 
that  the  States  estabUsh  separate  units 
in  welfare  agencies  to  work  with  courts 
and  law-enforcement  agencies  in  the  en- 
forcement of  child  support  laws.  In  ad- 
dition, in  order  to  Insure  that  these  cases 
receive  full  attention  by  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the  courts,  the  bill  would 
provide  limited  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  law- 
enforcement  agencies  arising  from 
efforts  to  collect  support  from  parents. 
Moreover,  we  have  included  a  pro- 
vision in  the  social  security  part  of  the 
bill  under  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  furnish 
information  on  the  whereabouts  of  a 
deserting  father  when  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  requests  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would 
add  a  provision  to  present  law  which 
would  limit  Federal  financing  for  the 
largest  AFDC  category — where  the  par- 
ent is  absent  from  the  home — to  the  pro- 
portion of  each  State's  total  child  popu- 
lation that  is  now  receiving  AFDC  in 
this  category.  This  provision,  we  believe, 
would  give  the  States  an  additional  In- 
centive to  make  effective  use  of  the  con- 
structive programs  which  the  bill  would 
establish.  Moreover,  this  limitation  on 
Federal  matching  will  not  prevent  any 
deserving  family  from  receiving  aid  pay- 
ments. The  States  would  not  be  free  to 
keep  any  family  off  the  rolls  to  keep 
within  this  limitation  because  there  Is 
a  requirement  in  the  law  that  requires 
equal  treatment  of  recipients  and  uni- 
form administration  of  a  program  within 
a  State.  Moreover,  the  provisions  I  have 
described  that  will  require   the  States 
to  take  action  to  lessen  dependency  will 
result  In  there  being  fewer  families  on 
the  AFDC  rolls.  In  order  to  assist  the 
States  in  establishing  and  carrying  out 
these  new  programs,  the  bill  provides 
highly  favorable  Federal  matching.  The 
purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to  assure 
effective  State  action  in  carrying  out  the 
new  constructive  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  relate  to  the 
AFDC  program  will  lead  to  substantial 
results.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  well  as  many  other  members 
have  become  very  concerned  about  this 
program.  The  committee  has  very  care- 
fully analyzed  the  factors  which  have 
caused  its  great  growth.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  provisions  \  hich  the  committee  has 
included  in  the  bill  are  of  a  high  order; 
they  are  constructive;  they  are  sound; 
and  with  cooperative  and  dedicated  ad- 
ministration, they  will  work. 

We  are  requiring  the  States  to  supply 
those  services  to  those  families  which 
experience  has  shown  can  lead  to  in- 
dependence and  self -direction  for  many 
unfortunate  families.  The  objective  of 
these  provisions  Is  to  get  people  off  the 


assistance  rolls.  But  the  objective  will 
be  carried  out  not  by  cutting  off  the  funds 
of  those  in  need  but  by  restoring  them  to 
Independence  and  a  vital  roll  in  their 
communities. 


OTHER     PUBLIC      ASSISTANCE     PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  assistance  programs,  we 
found  some  situations  relating  to  all  of 
the  cash  public  assistance  programs 
which  need  attention.  The  committee  ap- 
proved and  recommends  several  changes. 
First,  the  bill  would  provide  that  States 
could  get  50-percent  Federal  matching 
to  meet  the  cost  of  repairing  the  home 
owned  by  an  assistance  recipient  under 
titles  I,  xrv,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  if  the  cost  of  the  repairs  is 
less  than  $500  and  the  recipient  would 
have  to  go  into  higher  cost  rental  hous- 
ing if  the  repairs  were  not  made.  The 
committee  found  that  the  present  provi- 
sions could  operate  to  force  a  recipient 
into  rented  quarters  with  Increased  as- 
sistance costs;  this  provision  would  pre- 
vent such  uneconomic  results. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  for  4  years  to  support  pro- 
grams for  training  social  workers.  The 
committee  was  impressed  by  the  data 
furnished  to  It  which  Indicated  severe 
shortages  of  social  workers  in  public  wel- 
fare. However,  we  also  wanted  to  en- 
courage schools  to  establish  social  work 
courses  at  the  undergraduate  level  since 
a  good  deal  of  the  shortage  is  of  workers 
who  do  not  need  to  have  graduate  train- 
ing. The  bill  would  require,  therefore, 
that  at  least  half  of  the  money  appro- 
priated be  for  undergraduate  purposes. 
Third,  the  bill  would  make  permanent 
and  hicrease  from  $2  to  $4  mUllon  the 
authorization  to  support  demonstration 
projects  in  public  assistance.  In  order  to 
assure   that   these   projects,   and   other 
projects  financed  entirely  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  receive  review  and  evaluation 
at  the  highest  levels,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare  to 
personally    approve    each    project    and 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  concerning 
their  content,  cost,  and  expected  dura- 
tion. 

CHILD     WELFARE     PROVISIONS 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  bills  to 
amend  the  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  were  before  the 
committee.  H.R.  1977,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Burke,  woiild  authorize  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  States  to 
extend  and  improve  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, including  foster  care.  H.R.  3969,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  King,  would  provide 
grant-in-aid  funds  for  foster  care. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  need  to  in- 
crease Federal  support  for  child  welfare, 
HR  12080  increases  the  authorization 
from  $55  million  to  $100  million  for  1969 
and  from  $60  to  $110  million  for  each  year 
thereafter.  States  are  required  to  provide 
child  welfare  services  to  AFDC  children 
through  a  single  organizational  unit  in 
the  State  and  local  agency  which  admin- 
isters the  AFDC  program.  Federal  funds 
will  pay  for  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
services  to  AFDC  chUdren. 

The  change  in  the  foster  care  provi- 
sions of  the  AFDC  program,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  will  increase  Federal 


participation  for  foster  care  by  $20  mil- 
lion in  1970. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  research  and 
demonstration  authority  with  respect  to 
child  welfare. 

TITLE    X:x    AMENDMENTS 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ported a  bill  in  1966  to  make  certain 
changes  in  title  XIX.  Congress  adjourned 
before  action  could  be  taken  on  that  pro- 
posal. Some  of  the  amendments  in  H.R. 
12080  are  similar  to,  or  identical  with, 
the  provisions  of  last  year's  bill.  The  pri- 
mary provision,  however,  which  would 
establish  a  Umitation  on  Federal  match- 
ing under  the  program,  is  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem. 

The  proposal  in  the  committee's  bill 
sets  two  limits  on  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation  with   respect   to   the   income 
level  States  may  establish  in  determining 
who  is  medically  needy  insofar  as  Federal 
participation  is  concerned.     Under  the 
law,  each  State  which  extends  its  pro- 
gram   to   include   the   medically    needy 
must  set  dollar  amounts  that  an  indi- 
vidual and  families  of  various  sizes  v.iU 
need  to  provide  them  with  the  basic  livinc 
standard  the  State  has  set.  Persons  at  or 
below  those  levels  are  considered  unable 
to  contribute  anything  toward  the  cost  of 
their  medical  care;  persons  above  those 
limits  are  considered  to  have  some  in- 
come available  to  pay  toward  the  cost  of 
the  medical  services  they  need.     Your 
committee   is   proposing,   for   all   State 
plans  approved  after  July  25,  1967,  that 
Federal  sharing  will  not  be  available  for 
families  whose  income  exceeds  133  Va  per- 
cent of  the  highest  amount  ordinarily 
paid  to  a  family  of  the  same  size — with- 
out any  income  and  resources — in  the 
form    of    money    payments    under    the 
AFDC  program.  We  selected  the  AFDC 
income  limits  because  they  are.  generally 
speaking,  the  lowest  that  are  used  in  the 
categorical    assistance    programs.    The 
Secretary  is  given  discretion  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  if  a  State  applies 
a  uniform  maximum  to  families  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  The  bill  provides  a  further  test 
of  the  matchability  of  State  expenditures 
by  setting  a  figure  of  133  V'a  percent  of  the 
average  per  capita  Income  of  a  State  as 
the  upper  limit  on  Federal  sharing  when 
applied  to  a  family  of  four  under  the  title 
xrx   program.    That    figure    would    be 
proportionately  reduced  or  increased  to 
refiect  the  level   for  smaller  or  larger 
family  groups. 

For  States  with  plans  already  ap- 
proved, the  limit  of  Federal  sharing  un- 
der both  tests  would  be  150  percent  ef- 
fective July  1,  1968,  140  percent  effecUve 
January  1,  1969,  and  133 '/a  percent  on 
January  1,  1970.  This  staggered  period 
of  reduction  will  enable  the  States  af- 
fected to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments either  in  the  scope  of  the  program 
they  offer  in  the  State  or  in  their  financ- 
ing arrangements. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  related  to 
the  medicaid,  title  XIX,  program  would: 
First.  Allow  States  a  broader  choice  of 
required  health  services  imder  the  pro- 
gram; .  . 
Second.  Exempt  from  the  reqmrement 
of  "comparability"  for  all  recipients  the 
benefits  "bought  in"  for  the  aged  under 
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trie  medicare  supplementary  medical  in- 
sv  ranee  program; 

Third.  Allow  recipients  free  choice  of 
qi  allfled  providers  of  health  services; 

Fourth.  Allow,  at  the  option  of  the 
Slates,  direct  payments  to  medically 
n<  edy  recipients  for  physicians'  services ; 

Fifth.  Establish  an  Advisory  Council 
oi  1  Medical  Assistance  to  advise  the  Sec- 
re  tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
01 1  administration  of  the  program;  and 

Sixth.  Require  the  States  to  assure  that 
m  edlcal  expenses  of  a  recipient  which  a 
tlird  party  has  an  obligation  to  pay 
w  >uld  not  be  paid  for  under  the  medical 
a4slstance  program. 

CHILD    HEALTH 

The  provisions  ^f  the  bill  that  remain 
til  be  described  are  designed  to  improve 
p  'ograms  relating  to  the  health  of  moth- 
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ers  and  children.  The  bill  would  first, 
consolidate  separate  earmarked  author- 
izations, now  in  a  confusing  set  of  sepa- 
rate sections  under  the  law,  into  three 
broad  categories  under  one  authoriza- 
tion: formula  grants  to  States,  project 
grants,  and  grants  for  research  and 
training,  with  project  authority  to  be 
assumed  by  the  States  hi  their  formula 
grants  and  eliminated  as  a  separate  cate- 
gory in  fiscal  year  1973;  second,  increase 
total  authorizations  by  steps,  with  such 
increases  directed  particularly  to  ex- 
panded screening  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren with  disabling  conditions,  family 
planning,  and  dental  health  of  children; 
and,  third,  amend  the  research  and  train- 
ing authority  to  emphasize  improved 
methods  of  delivering  health  care 
through  the  use  of  new  types  of  personnel 


with  varying  levels  of  training  in  order 
to  give  added  emphasis  to  the  training  of 
medical  assistants  and  health  aides  and 
the  strengthening  of  training  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  get  virtually  unani- 
mous agreement  within  the  conmiittee  on 
the  desirability  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  so  that  we  are  able  to  bring  to  you  a 
truly  bipartisan  measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. The  biU  is  worthy  of  the  support 
of  every  single  Member  of  this  House, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  that  they  can  support  it  and  be 
proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  include  at  this 
point  a  number  of  tables  containing  data 
relative  to  various  provisions  of  the  bill: 


TABLE  1.— PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  TAX  SCHEDULES 
II  n  percenti 


Period 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Present      Proposal      Present      Proposal      Present      Proposal 
law  law  law 


Combined  wnploytr- 
•mployea  contribution 
ratw: 

1967 

196* 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75'... 

1987  and  itfer 

S^Nnnployed  eoatribution 
rates: 

1967 

1968 

1969-70 

1971-72....... -. 

197J-751 

1987  and  after 


7.8 
7.8 
8.8 
8.8 
9.7 
9.7 


5  9 
5.9 
6.6 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 


7  8 
7.8 

8  4 
9.2 

10,0 
10.0 


5.9 
5.9 
6.3 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 

1.6 


.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.55 

.8 


1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.2 
13 
1.8 


.5 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.65 

.9 


8.8 
9.8 
9.8 
10.8 
11.3 


6.4 

6.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.55 

7.8 


8.8 
8,8 
9.6 
10.4 
11.3 
11.8 


•  Ttie  hospitai  inrarance  tax  rate  would  increase  to  0.7  percent  1976-79  and  to  0.8  percent 
1^80-86  under  the  bill. 

Note:  Maiimum  taxable  earnings  base  is  J6,600  under  present  la*  and  V7,6C0  (beginning  in 
ll68)  under  proposal. 

WAXIMUM  TAX   CONTRIBUTIONS  UNDER   PRESENT  LAW  AND   UNDER  COMMITTEE  BILL 


TABLE  3.  ESTIMATED  NU:^BERS  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

I.  Beneficiifies  in  current-payment  status  on  Dec.  31,  1967,  whose  benefits  for 

December  (assumed  to  be  the  effective  month)  will  be  increased-. _.  23,750,  OPO 

II.  Estimated  number  of  persons  who  can  receive  a  benefit  for  December  1967 

(a<;5umed  to  be  the  effective  month)  under  the  OASDI  program  as  modified 
bv  the  bill  but  who  cannot  receive  a  benefit  for  December  1967  under  present 
la\. - - .--        <15.C00 

Dependents  of  women  workers  fully  but  nol  currently  insured  at  time  of  death, 

disability,  or  retirement,  total. 180,000 

Children. ---  175.000 

Husbands  and  widowers. - 5,000 

Workers  disabled  before  attaining  age  31,  and  their  dependents. 100,000 

Disabled  widows  and  widowers  who  have  reached  age  50 65,000 

Noninsured  persons  aged  72  and  over: 

Persons  now  public  assistance  recipients,  who  can  receive  a  full  pay- 
ment  - - 20,000 

Persons,  receiving  a  governmental  pension,  who  can  receive  a  re<iuced 
payment  not  exceeding  J5  per  month 50,000 

III.  Estimated  number  of  persons  affected  In  1968  by  the  modification  of  the  earnings 

test - 760.000 

Persons  who  can  receive  no  benefits  for  1968  under  the  earnings  test  In 
present  law  but  who  will  receive  some  benefits  tor  1968  under  the  test  as 
modified  by  the  bill -- 50,000 

Persons  who  can  receive  some  benefits  tor  1968  under  the  earnings  test  in 
present  law  but  who  will  receive  more  benefits  under  the  test  as  modified 
by  the  bill. - - - 710,000 


TABLE  4    AVERAGE   BENEFITS   FOR  SELECTED   BENEFICIARY  CATEGORIES  IN   CURRENT- 
PAYMENT  STATUS  DEC.  31,  1967,  UNDER  PRESENT  AND  H.R.  12080 


Present  law        Proposed 


OASDI 


HI 


Total 


Period 


Present      Proposal 
law 


Present      Proposal 
law 


Present 

law 


Proposal 


B  r  employee: 
1967 - J257.40 


1968. 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75. 

1987  aid  after.. 
Er  seli-«np4oyed: 

1967 

1968 

1969-70 

1971-72 

1973-75 

1987  and  afttf.. 


257.  40 
290.40 
290.  40 
320.10 
320.10 

389.40 
389.40 
435.60 
435. 60 
462.00 
462.00 


J257. 40 
2%.  40 
319.  20 
349. 60 
380.00 
380.00 

389.40 
448.  40 
478.80 
524.  40 
532.00 
532.00 


J33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 
52.80 

33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.30 
52.80 


«3.00 
38.00 
45.60 
45.60 
49.40 
68.40 

33.00 
38.00 
45.60 
45.60 
49.40 
68.40 


K90.  40 
290.40 
323. 40 
323.  40 
356.40 
372.  90 

422.  40 
422.40 
468.60 
468.60 
498.30 
514.80 


J290.  40 
334.  40 
364.80 
395.  20 
429.40 
448.  40 

422.  40 
486.40 
524.  40 
570.00 
581.40 
600.40 


Family  groups' 

Retired  worker ..- 

Male  retired  worker 

Retired  worker  and  aged  wife 

Aged  widow  only,  -.   

Widowed  mother  and  2  children 

Disabled  worker,  wife,  and  1  or  more  children- 
Beneficiary  group   All  retired  workers - . . 


J82 
93 

145 
75 

223 

212 
85 


J92 
105 
164 

84 
251 
239 

96 


TABLE  5.^ILLUSTRATIVE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  PAYABLE  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER 
THE  COMMITTEE'S  BILL  ARE  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE 


Tj^BLE  2.-EST1MATED  ADDITIONAL  OASDI    BENEFIT   PAYMENTS   IN   CALENDAR  YEARS 
1968  AND  1972  UNDER  H.R.  12080 

(In  millions) 


Item 


196S 


1972 


1  !^-pe(cent  benefit  increase 

E  tnaiit  increase  lor  transitional  insured 

E  gnefft  hKraasa  lor  tramittanal  noninsured 

L  beraltatd  tantMs  wWi  respect  to  women  workers. 

S  ledal  dhabilitjr  iasured  status  underage  31 

C  sablod  wMotrt  benefits  at  age  SO 

E  imjofs  tnl  UbanUzation 


TtUI. 


{2,812 
7 

52 
85 
70 
60 
140 


J3, 324 
5 
25 
100 
77 
72 
244 


Average 

Worker 

1 

Man  and  wife  > '     Widow,  widower,  or 

Widow  and  2  children 

monthly 

Present  law 

Bill 

parent,  age  62 
Present  law     Bill 

Present  law 

Bill 

Present  law 

Bill> 

J67 

J44.00 

JSO.OO 

J66.00 

J75.00 

$44.00    $50.00 

166.00 

J74.00 

150 

78.20 

88.00 

117.30 

132.00 

64. 60      72. 60 

120.00 

132.00 

250... 

101.70 

114.50 

152.60 

171.80 

84.  00      94.  50 

202.40 

202.40 

300 

112.40 

126.50 

168.60 

189.80 

92.80    104.40 

240.00 

240.00 

350 

124.  20 

139.  80 

186.30 

209.70 

102.50    115.40 

279.60 

280.80 

400 

135.  90 

152.90 

203.90 

229. 40 

112.20    126.20 

306.00 

322. 40 

550 

168.00 

189.00 

252.00 

283.50 

138  60    156.00 

368.00 

391.20 

633 

(') 

212.00 

(') 

317.00 

(<)         174.90 

0) 

423. 60 

3,226 


3,847 


1  For  a  worker  who  is  disabled  or  who  is  age  65  or  older  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  a  wife  age 
65  or  older  at  the  time  when  she  comes  on  the  rolls. 

-  Survivor  benefit  amounts  for  a  widow  and  1  child  or  for  2  parents  would  be  the  same  as  the 
benefits  for  a  man  and  wife,  except  that  the  total  benefits  would  always  equal  150  percent  of  the 
worker's  primary  insurance  amount;  it  would  not  be  limited  to  $317. 

s  For  families  already  on  the  benefrt  rolls  who  are  affected  by  the  maximum  benefit  provisions, 
the  amounts  payable  under  the  bill  would  in  some  cases  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  shown  heie. 

•  Not  applicable,  since  the  highest  possible  average  earnings  amount  is  $550. 
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TABLE  6 -CHANGES  IN  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 
EXPRESSED  IN  TERiVIS  OF  ESTIMATED  LEVEL-COST  AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  TAXABLE  PAY- 
ROLL BY  TYPE  OF  CHANGE,  INTERMEDIATE-COST  ESTIMATE,  PRESENT  LAW  AND 
COMMITTEE  BILL,    BASED   ON  3.75-PERCENT   INTEREST 

|ln  percent) 


Item 


Level-cost 


Level-cost  of  benefit  payments,'  present  law: 

Original  estimate 

Revised  estimate 

Increase  in  earnings  base --- 

Transfer  of  outpatient  diagnostic  benefits  to  SMI 

Increase  in  maximum  duration  of  inpatient  benefits 

Revised  contribution  schedule. 

Total  effect  of  changes  in  bill 

Actuarial  balance  under  present  law,  original  estimate 

Actuarial  balance  under  present  law,  revised  estimate 

Actuarial  balance  under  committee  bill - 

Net  level-cost  of  benefit  payments '  under  committee  bill.. 
Net  level-equivalent  of  contributions  under  committee  bill. 


1.23 
1.47 

-.11 

-.01 

.00 

-.18 

-.30 

""^00 

-.24 

-4-.  06 

1.35 

1.41 


'  Including  administrative  expenses. 

TABLE  7.-ESTIMATED  PROGRESS  OF  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND  INTERMEDIATE- 
COST    ESTIMATE 

|ln  millions! 


Calendar  year      Contributions 


Benefit 
payments 


Administrative 
expenses 


Interest  on 
fund 


Balance  in 

fund  at  end 

of  year 


Actual  data 


1966.. 

1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1980.. 
1985.. 
1990.. 

1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1980. 
1985. 
1990. 


$1,911 


$783 


i$57 


$34 


$1, 105 


Estimated  data,  committee  bill 


$2,943 
3,332 
4,120 
4,348 
4,518 
4,680 
5,216 
5,442 
5,627 
7,982 
9,103 
11,441 


$2,437 
2,912 
3,329 
3,657 
3,951 
4,244 
4,539 
4,830 
5,124 
6,632 
8,512 
10,843 


$90 
102 
117 
128 
138 
149 
169 
169 
179 
232 
298 
380 


$52 
69 
92 
121 
145 
162 
182 
204 
222 
368 
603 
818 


$1,573 

1,960 

2,726 

3.410 

3,984 

4,433 

5,133 

5,780 

6.326 

10.818 

16,698 

22, 491 


Estimated  data,  present  law 


$2,943 
3,150 
3,272 
3,394 
3,516 
3,637 
4,100 
4,270 
4,405 
6,379 
7,231 
9,172 


$2,437 
2,929 
3,349 
3,678 
3,973 
4,269 
4,564 
4,858 
5,153 
6,670 
8,560 

10,905 


$90 
103 
117 
129 
139 
149 
160 
170 
180 
233 
300 
382 


0) 
V) 
Q) 
(») 
(0 
0) 


$52 
64 
62 
48 
25 


$1,573 

1,755 

1,625 

1,260 

689 


0) 
(') 


(Percent) 


Item 


Old-age  and 
survivors 
insurance 


Disability 
insurance 


Total 
system 


Actuarial  balance  of  present  system 

Increase  in  earnings  base 

Earnings  test  liberalization 

Disabled  widow's  benefits  at  age  50 

Special  disability  insured  status  under  age  31. 

Liberalized  benefits  with  respect  to  women  workers. 

Benefit  increase  of  12H  percent. 

Revised  contribution  schedule 

Total  effect  of  changes  in  bill 

Actuarial  balance  under  bill 


TABLE  9. 


Calendar 
year 


-PROGRESS  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND. 
SHORT-RANGE  ESTIMATE 
|ln  millions] 


Contribu- 
tions 


Benefit 
payments 


Adminis- 
trative 
expenses 


Railroad 
retirement 
financial 
inter- 
change 


Interest        Balance  in 

on  fund  '      fund  at  end 
of  year  - 


Actual  data 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1%4. 
1965. 
1966. 


$3,357 
3.819 
3.945 
5.163 
5.713 
6,172 
6,825 
7,566 
8,C52 
10,866 
11,285 
12. 059 
14,541 
15.689 
16,017 
20,658 


$1,885 


.194 
.006 
.670 
,%8 
.715 
.347 
8,327 
9,842 
10,677 
11,862 
13.356 
14.217 
14.914 
16,737 
18.267 


$81 
88 
88 
9? 
119 
132 
M62 
<194 
184 
203 
239 
256 
281 
2% 
328 
256 


-$2I 
-7 
-5 
-2 
124 
282 
318 
332 
361 
423 
403 
436 
444 


$417 
36b 
414 
447 
454 
526 
556 
552 
532 
516 
548 
5?6 
521 
569 
593 
644 


$15.  ;;40 
17.442 
18,707 
20,  b76 
21.663 
22,519 
22.393 
21.864 
20.141 
20.  324 
19.725 
18.337 
18.480 
19.125 
18.233 
20.570 


Estimated  data  (short-range  estimate),  commiltee  bii 


1967. 
196B. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971- 
1972- 


$23,210 
24.256 
27.  308 
28.497 

32.  089 

33,  469 


$19,635 

23.  156 

24.  154 
25.119 
26.  122 
27, 155 


$«1 
409 
405 
415 
427 
440 


$508 
477 
552 
616 
605 
587 


$794 

898 

978 

1,118 

1.353 

1,685 


$24.  U3Q 
2:.  14.' 
28.  ,i:7 
31.782 
38.  07  J 
45.  C42 


Estimated  data  (short-range  estimate),  present  law 


1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970 

1971- 

1972. 


$23,210 
24.085 
28, 004 
29.270 
30.  070 
30,  884 


$19,635 
20, 247 
21,053 
21.901 
22,778 
23,676 


$393 
378 
393 
404 
415 
429 


$508 
477 
492 
483 
460 
459 


J794 
960 
1,192 
1.522 
1.902 
2,315 


$24,  f,38 
27.981 
35.239 
43.243 
51.'j61 
60.  196 


1  An  interest  rate  ol  3.75  percent  is  used  in  determining  the  level-costs,  under  the  intermediate- 
cost  long-range  e-.timates,  but  ,n  developing  the  progress  ol  the  trust  fund  a  varying  rate  in  tlie 
early  years  has  been  used.  ,        ,      j      ■  .  ,       i 

2  A  negative  figure  indicates  payment  to  the  trust  lund  from  the  railroad  retirement  account  sn  j 
a  positive  figure  indicates  the  reverse  ., .    ■  .l      u  a 

3  Not  including  amounts  in  the  railroad  retirement  account  to  the  credit  of  '"e  °'<'-?E^/"'' 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  In  millions  ol  dollars,  these  amounted  to  $377  for  1953,  $284  tor 
1954  $163  for  1955,  $60  for  1956,  and  nothing  for  1957  and  thereafter. 

<  fhese  figures  are  artificially  high  because  ol  the  method  of  reimbursements  between  this  trust 
fund  and  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund  (and,  ikewise,  the  figure  for  1959  is  too  low). 

Note-  Contributions  include  reimbursement  toi  additional  cost  of  noncontributory  credit  loi 
military  service  and  for  the  special  benefits  payable  to  certain  noninsured  persons  aged  72  or  ovei. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  table,  it  is  assumed  that  the  enactment  date  i,  in  October  156/. 

TABLE   10 -PROGRESS   OF   DISABILITY    INSURANCE  TRUST    FUND,  SHORT-RANGE  COST 

ESTIMATE 


|ln  millions) 


Calendar 
year 


Contribu- 
tions 


Benefit 
payments 


Adminis- 
trative 
expenses 


Railroad 
retirement 
financial 
inter- 
change ' 


Interest 
on  fund ' 


Balance  in 

fund  at  end 

of  year 


Actual  date 


'  Including  administrative  expenses  incurred  in  1965. 

'  Fund  exhausted  in  1972. 

Note:  The  transactions  relating  to  the  noninsured  persons,  the  costs  lor  whom  is  borne  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  The  actual  disbursements 
in  1966  and  the  balance  in  the  trust  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  been  adjusted  by  an  esti- 
mated $158  million  on  this  account 

TABLE  8.-CHANGES  IN  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM,  EXPRESSED  IN  TERMS  OF  ESTIMATED  LEVEL-COST  AS  PERCENTAGE 
OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLL,  BY  TYPE  OF  CHANGE,  INTERMEDIATE-COST  ESTIMATE,  PRESENT 
LAW  AND  COMMITTEE  BILL,  BASED  ON  3.75-PERCENT  INTEREST 


1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1%5. 
1966. 


$702 
966 
891 
1,010 
1,038 
1,046 
1,099 
1,154 
1,188 
2.022 


$57 

249 

457 

568 

887 

1,105 

1,210 

1,309 

1,573 

1,784 


■'$3 
3  12 
50 
36 
64 
66 
68 
79 
90 
137 


-$22 
-5 
5 
11 
20 
19 
24 
25 


$7 
25 
40 
53 
66 
68 
66 
64 
59 
58 


$649 
1,379 

1,825 
2,289 
2,437 
2,368 
2,235 
2,047 
1,606 
1,739 


Estimated  data  (short-range  estimate),  committee  bill 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971- 
1972- 


$2,313 
3,215 
3,488 
3,607 
3,732 
3,849 


$1,920 
2,357 
2,494 
2.609 
2,716 
2,820 


$111 
128 
120 
122 
126 
132 


$31 
21 
24 
23 
26 
30 


$73 

98 

136 

181 
227 
275 


Estimated  data  (short-range  estimate),  present  law 


-(-0.89 
-1-.21 
-.06 
-.03 

«.07 
-.89 
-.01 

-.85 

+.M 


-0.15 
-1-.02 

0) 

^'1.02 

^1.10 
-H.25 

-I-.  15 

Too 


-(-0.74 
-(-.23 
-.06 
-.03 
-.02 
-.07 
-.99 
-(-.24 


1%7. 
1968- 
1%9- 
1970- 
1971- 
1972. 


$2,313 
2,359 
2,436 
2,512 
2,591 
2,665 


$1,920 
2,039 
2,165 
2,260 
2,357 
2,449 


$107 
114 
116 
119 
123 
129 


$31 
21 
24 
26 
29 
32 


$73 
86 
96 
106 
115 
122 


$2.  063 
2.870 
3,856 
4,890 
5,981 
7.123 


$2,067 
2;  338 
2,575 
2,788 
2,985 
3,162 


-.70 

-(-.04 


■  Less  than  0.005  percent. 

'  Not  applicable  to  this  program. 


1  A  negative  figure  indicates  payment  to  the  trust  fund  from  the  railroad  retirement  account, 

'^^^''inVere1t'rteVft75'p"r«n;  is"use'd  in  determining  the  level  costs  under  the  intermediate- 
cost  long-range  estimates  but  in  developing  the  progress  ol  the  trujl  fund  a  varying  rate  in  the 

"."{hSg"es'a'r"e"  officially  low  because  of  the  method  of  reimba^nen.s  between  the^ust 
fund  and  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  (and,  likewise,  the  figure  for  1959  is 
too  high). 

Note:  Contributions  include  reimbursement  for  additional  '«>  of  noncontributorv  Cfedrt  fo^ 
military  service.  For  the  purposes  of  this  table,  it  is  assumed  that  the  enactment  date  is  in 
October  1%7. 
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TABLE  n.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COSTS  IN  COMMITTEE  BILL 

In  miUionsI 

(Note:  Costs  are  based  on  1968  prices  •icapt  as  noted  in  the  issumptionsl 


TABLE  11.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COSTS  IN  COMMIHEE  BILL— Continued 
[In  milllonsl 
[Note:  Costs  are  based  on  1968  prices  except  as  noted  in  the  assumptions! 


Fiscal 
1%8 


Fiscal 
year 

1972 


Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year 

1968  1972 


ubiic  3ssis'.3nce: 

AFDC  costs  it  there  is  no  change  in  present  law  • 

Title  XIX  costs  il  then  is  no  change  In  present  law  » 

All  other  public  assistance  costs  if  there  is  no  change  in  present  law '. 


Subtotal,  present  law 

Increases  in  the  committee  bill: 

Day  care....- 

Other  social  services 

Earnings  exemptions -.- 

Work-training  - 

Foster  care  under  AFCD 

Emergency  assistance 

Puerto  Rico  el  al 

Demonstration  protects 

Additional  child  health  requirements  in  title  XIX. 


tl.462 
1.391 
1.647 

4.500 


(') 
(•) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(0 
(<) 
(') 


Subtotal,  increases. 


Decreases  In  the  committee  bill: 

AFDC  limiUtion - 

AFDC  reductions  lor  persons  trained  who  become  selt-suHicient. 

Restrictions  on  title  XIX -  - 

Decrease  in  public  assistance  due  tosocial  security  benefit  in- 
crease > 


•25 


-IS 


$1,837 
3.113 
1.776 

6,731 


470 
125 

35 
225 

40 

35 

17.1 
2 

50 

999.5 


Social  work  manpower. 

Net  public  welfare  savings  in  committee  bill. 


-78 


5 

-713.5 


Subtotal,  decreases  - 

Net  savings  due  to  public  assistance  amendments. . . 

Total,  public  assistance  as  amended  by  committee  bill, 
hild  welfare: 

Present  law -- 


Increase  for  child  welfare  services  .. 
Increases  for  child  welfare  research. 


Subtotal,  increases - t- 


'  Assumes  annual  increase  in  the  rolls  of  about  200.000.  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
several  years,  allows  increase  of  Jl  each  year  in  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient,  in 
line  with  recent  experience. 

!  Includes  all  medical  vendor  payments;  assumes  5  percent  annual  increase  in  unit  costs  after 
1%8. 

•  Assumes  continued  decline  in  number  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  recipients, 
and  continued  Increase  in  aid  lo  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  based  on  experience; 
allows  increases  (or  average  payments. 

<  1968  cost  undistributed. 

>  Assumes  that  social  security  benefit  increases  will  fully  reduce  public  assistance  payments. 

«  546.0m.0C0  in  1968  budget. 

TABLE  12  -SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  F'JNO  COSTS  IN  H.R.  12080  AND  H.R.  5710 

|ln  millions] 


H.R.  12080 


H.R.  5710 


Program 


Fiscal         Fiscal         Fiscal 
year  year  year 

1968  1972  1968 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Social  security. 
Public  welfare. 
Child  health... 


J33        J146.0         J24.0  J300. 0 

-78      -704.5      -157.1  479.0 

5  99.5  38.0  345,5 


Total. 


-40      -459.0        -95.1         1.124.5 


Note:  Minus  sign  designates  a  savings. 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Jeman  for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask 
(he  distinguished  chairman  one  question. 

I  have  great  concern  about  the  old 
soldiers  of  this  Nation  who  are  receiving 
tion-service-connected  benefits.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Income  they  receive  from  social 
security  constitutes  income  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  payment  to  veterans 
ind  the  next  of  kin.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurance  that  this  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  will  not  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  income  of  those 
receiving  non-service-connected  benefits 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  will  require 
an  amendment  to  the  veterans'  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. I  do  not  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment,  though  he  was  here  a 
minute  ago. 

If  there  are  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  actually  be  a  reduction 
in  the  veterans'  benefits  of  some  veterans 
as  a  result  of  this  social  security  increase 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  social 
security  increase,  unless  that  committee 
takes  some  action  following  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  it.  I 
believe  he  is  waiting  only  for  this  bill  to 
be  finalized  before  he  asks  the  House  to 
take  that  approach. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  said  when 
this  bill  is  passed  he  will  take  the  neces- 
sary action. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  appreciate  the  assurance  that 
our  veterans  rights  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  clarity  and  frankness 
of  his  statement  this  afternoon  and  ask 
him  one  question. 

If  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives support  this  bill,  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  other  body  on  some  of 
the  previous  legislation  in  this  respect, 
may  we  expect  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  to  stand  firmly  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  always  stand  as  firmly  as 
they  can  for  a  House  provision,  as  my 
friend  knows. 

On  occasion,  legislation  has  not  been 
consummated  because  of  apparent  ob- 
stinance,  I  would  say  perhaps  of  the 
House  conferees  and  not  of  the  other 
body — but  certainly  obstinance  some- 
where. 

I  do  not  want  the  people  downtown 
who  are  talking  about  what  we  have 
done,  and  some  of  the  governors  whom 
some  might  suspect  seem  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  Federal  dollar  rather  than 
in  collecting  State  revenues,  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  flexible  In  a 
conference,  but  it  could  get  to  the  point, 


if  they  are  going  to  say  too  much  and 
belittle  us  too  much  on  our  sincere  ef- 
forts— I  just  want  to  serve  a  warning, 
not  make  a  threat — that  they  could  get 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  the  point  of  being  infiexible  in  our 
position  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  fine 
statement  and  for  an  excellent  clarifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill, 
but  I  hope  he  will  appreciate  my  further 
concern. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do. 

Mr.  CAREY.  With  the  chairman  I  do 
believe,  as  he  says,  that  we  must  begin 
now  and  must  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
Inhibit  the  untoward  growth  of  welfare 
recipients  all  over  the  country  In  a  situa- 
tion which  they  do  not  like  and  which  is 
costing  more  and  more  and  not  doing 
much  for  their  families. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
in  accord  on  that.  We  are  thinking 
exactly  along  the  same  line.  The  gentle- 
man wants  to  train  these  people  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  trained.  The 
gentleman  wants  them  to  have  the  op- 
portunity for  some  work  even  though  they 
must  continue  to  get  some  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  question  that  the  gentleman 
raised  the  other  day  in  connection  with 
the  rule  was  just  how  tough — and  we  on 
our  committee  felt  the  time  had  come 
when  the  taxpayers  want  us  to  be  rough, 
and  do  not  have  any  doubts  In  your 
mind  about  it,  we  intend  to  be  rough  in 
a  constructive  manner — ^but  we  are  not 
Inhuman  about  it.  We  Intend  that  anyone 
capable  of  working  be  made  to  work 
where  possible. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  wants  to 
be  firm  without  being  negative.  However, 
I  must  say  that  the  chairman  and  his 
committee  always  keep  an  open  mind  and 
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where  an  undue  hardship  Is  visited  upon 
us,  whether  it  Is  in  a  State  or  a  locality, 
we  know  we  can  always  come  back  and 
get  assistance  from  you.  In  January  1968 
or  shortly  thereafter  we  will  see  the 
effect  of  this  limitation  on  the  States  and 
the  number  of  dependent  children  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  rolls.  At  that  time  I 
certainly  want  to  share  the  chairman's 
hope  that  we  can  move  certain  people  off 
the  rolls  and  make  room  for  deserving 
people  who  may  have  to  come  on  through 
work  training  provisions  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, I  am  certain  that  by  reason  of  the 
gentlemen's  wide  compass  of  knowledge 
of  government  that  he  is  aware  of  a  study 
by  Mr.  Lindley,  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  This  recent  study 
shows  that  the  migration  of  the  poor  to 
urban  areas  will  continue  for  another 
10  years,  and  it  shows  that  in  States  such 
as  New  York  State  for  some  time  we  may 
get  people  in  from  other  localities  who 
will    become    potential    recipients    for 
AFDC.  If  this  begins  to  happen  and  it 
Indicates   more   of   these   children   are 
being  brought  Into  the  State  and  placed 
on  the  local  rolls  where  taxes  are  already 
burdensome.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  let 
us  come  in  to  show  that  it  is  so  and,  if 
there  is  a  hardship  in  a  given  State,  we 
can  get  some  assistance  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  the  gentleman, 
and  everyone  else,  always  has  the  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  me  about  any 
matter  that  constitutes  any  degree  of 
concern  to  him.  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
suggesting  that  we  are  making  It  rough 
on  the  States.  Some  of  the  States  have 
made  It  very  rough  on  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington through  some  of  the  programs 
they  have. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  some  States  there  is 
over  80  percent  reimbursement  of  our 
welfare  costs. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Eighty-three  percent  Is 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Eighty -three  is  the  max- 
imum. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  thinking  about 
is  fixing  the  need  for  a  family  of  four 
persons  on  medical  assistance  at  $6,000 
after  the  pajrment  of  all  taxes  and  work 
expenses. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  not  comment  on 
title  XIX.  Something  has  to  be  done  in 
that  regard,  also — and  I  do  not  want  to 
comment  on  Governor  Rockefeller's  role 
in  doing  this.  We  have  ongoing  work- 
ing programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  duplicative  of  this  work 
training  program  In  the  pending  bill. 
Some  of  these  have  had  the  effect  of  get- 
ting people  Into  jobs  that  match  their 
skills.  Is  it  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  set  up  parallel  and  duplicate  pro- 
grams or  use  the  ongoing  program  in 
the  States  wherever  they  can  to  meet 
the  need? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  clearly  understood 
where  there  is  a  standing  program  of  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  or  a  State  or 
local  plan  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for 
manpower  training  or  any  of  those  pro- 
grams, which  Is  accessible  to  the  States — 
and  It  Is  even  possible  for  the  State  to 
utilize  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
training  of  people,  that,  we  would  use 
such  agencies  or  organizations.  It  Is  not 


intended  that  there  be  a  duplication,  but 
It  is  Intended  that  where  no  such  train- 
ing program  exists,  one  is  to  be  made 
&v&il&l)lc 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  aid  those  of  us  who  want 
to  hold  onto  good  programs  of  job  train- 
ing that  we  have  been  able  to  Inaugurate. 
That  means  when  the  OEO  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  for  debate  and  we  point  to 
some  good  in  those  programs  we  hope 
to  get  assistance  by  holding  onto  some 
of  these  meritorious  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  wonderful  report  which 
he  has  brought  in,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  clear,  too,  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  employees  would  not  benefit 
from  social  security.  We  need  new  legis- 
lation to  get  the  railroad  employees  who 
are  retired  increases  In  their  benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  a  better  au- 
thority on  that  subject  than  am  I  be- 
cause he  serves  on  the  committee  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  which  handles 
railroad  retirement  problems.  However, 
there  is  an  Interrelationship,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen well  knows.  There  is  the  mini- 
mum guarantee  provision  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  that  ties  some  an- 
nuitants' benefits  into  social  security 
benefits  rates.  Also,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rate  is  tied  to  the  social  se- 
curity, tax  rate  in  future  years,  as  is 
also  the  maximum  taxable  wage  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  other  words,  they 
will  not  receive  any  increased  benefits 
under  this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  MTTT.«=i  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  general 
increase  in  benefits  to  them  provided  for 
in  this  legislation.  The  gentleman  would 
have  pending  before  the  distinguished 
committee  on  which  he  serves  legisla- 
tion to  provide  those  increased  benefits, 
as  he  knows. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Before  we 
leave  this  matter  of  the  limitation  which 
the  committee  has  placed  on  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  category,  I  think 
based  upon  some  of  the  discussions  of 
some  of  the  Members  and  based  upon  the 
questions  which  they  have  asked,  it  seems 
to  me— and  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  even  come  out  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Welfare— they  have 
not  read  the  bill,  or  else  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  just  what  we  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  might  be  well 
to  point  out  that  we  have  within  the 


AFDC  area — aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  individual  categories. 
There  is  the  category  of  dependent  chil- 
dren where  the  death  of  the  breadwinner 
Is  concerned.  We  do  not  place  any  lim- 
itation in  that  area  whatsoever.  The  pay- 
ment can  go  up  by  whatever  percent. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  it. 

However,  there  is  another  category 
where  we  provide  participation  with  the 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  which  we 
provide  for  such  participation  with  ref- 
erence to  dependent  children.  That  is 
where  the  breadwinner  becomes  disabled. 
There  is  no  limitation  there  at  all.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  affects  that 
situation. 

Then,  there  is  the  other  category  where 
we  do  authorize  the  States  to  have  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  families  of  dependent 
children  where  the  father  is  unemployed 
and  where  he  is  In  the  home.  There  is 
no  limitation  there.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion or  limitation  applies  to  situations 
where  in  some  instances  the  father  has 
abandoned  the  home — left  the  home — 
and  is  not  taking  care  of  his  dependents. 
That  Is  where  we  place  the  limitation,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  growth  and  the 
problem  lies. 

In  my  opinion  the  evidence  which  was 
presented  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  perfectly  clear  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  not  been  any  effort 
to  find  these  parents  in  far  too  many 
cases,  to  find  these  fathers  in  far  too 
many  cases,  who  have  abandoned  the 
support  of  their  children. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  to  put  some  teeth  into  this  situation 
in  order  to  force  the  States  to  see  that 
these  fathers  bear  the  burden  of  support- 
ing their  own  children.  That  is  the  only 
area  In  which  we  have  placed  any  lim- 
itation upon  this  particular  part  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committee  for  the  work  it  has  done 
in  this  important  field. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey  1  because  much  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  applies  to  the  great  State  of 
California  and  in  particular  to  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  district  the  un- 
employment rate  is  slightly  above  the 
national  average.  In  addition  to  that,  in 
our  OEO  programs  with  emphasis  on 
manpower  and  job  development  we  prob- 
ably have  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  I  have  particular 
reference  to  Oakland,  CaUf.,  and  Berke- 
ley Calif.,  in  the  Seventh  California  Dis- 
trict. But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have 
a  structural  unemployment  rate  of  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  15  percent. 
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IV^iIk:  assistance: 

AFDC  costs  M  there  is  no  change  in  present  law  ' 

Title  XIX  costs  if  tiler*  is  no  change  in  present  law  > . 

All  other  public  assistance  costs  if  there  is  no  change  in  present  law '. 


Subtoljl,  decreases  

f4et  saviocs  due  to  public  assistance  amendments. . . 

Total,  public  assistance  as  amended  by  committee  bill. 
hild  welfare: 

Present  law 
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TABLE  II.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COSTS  IN  COMMinEE  BILL 

In  miUionsI 

[Note:  Costs  are  based  on  1968  prices  except  as  noted  in  the  assumptionsi 


TABLE  11.  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COSTS  IN  COMMITTEE  BILL— Continued 
[In  millions] 
[Note:  Costs  are  based  on  1968  prices  except  as  noted  in  the  assumptionsi 


Fiscal 
year 
1%8 


Fiscal 
year 

1972 


Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year 

1968  1972 


Subtotal,  present  law. 


Increases  in  the  committee  bill: 

Day  care 

Other  social  services 

Earnings  exemptions 

Work-training -  - . 

Foster  care  under  AFCD - -.- 

Emergency  assistance 

Puerto  Rico  et  al 

Demonstration  projects —  

Additional  child  health  requirements  in  title  XIX. 


}1.4«2 
1,391 
1.647 

4.500 


(') 
{') 

0) 

(•) 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(•) 


$1,837 
3.118 
1.776 

6.731 


470 
125 

35 
225 

40 

35 

17.5 
2 

50 


Social  work  manpower 

Net  public  welfare  savings  in  committee  bill. 


-78 


5 

-713.5 


Subtotal,  increases. 


Decreases  in  the  committee  bill: 

AFDC  limitation. •   •• 

AFDC  reductions  for  persons  trained  who  become  self-sufficient. 

Restrietlons  on  title  XIX - 

Decrease  in  public  assistance  due  losocial  security  benefit  in- 
crease*  - - --- 


«25 

999.5 

=  -—  - 

r^^ ^ 

-IS 

-130 
-1,434 

-85 

-210 

-103 
-78 

-1.774 
-773.5 

'  Assumes  annual  increase  in  the  rolls  of  about  200,000.  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
several  years,  allows  increase  ot  Jl  each  year  in  the  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient,  in 
line  with  recent  experience. 

2  Includes  all  medical  vendor  payments;  assumes  5  percent  annual  increase  in  unit  costs  after 
1968. 

*  Assumes  continued  decline  in  number  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  recipients. 
and  continued  increase  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  tolaliy  disabled,  based  on  experience: 
allows  increases  lor  average  payments. 

<  1968  cast  undistributed 

1  Assumes  thst  social  security  benefit  increases  will  lully  reduce  public  assistance  payments. 

«  $46  000,000  in  1968  budget. 

TABLE  12    -SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  FUND  COSTS  IN  H.R.  12080  AND  H.R,  5710 

|ln  millions] 


H  R.  12080 


H.R.  5710 


Program 


Fiscal         Fiscal         Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year  year  year 

1968  1972  1968  1972 


4.422 
•55 


IrKrease  for  child  welfare  services  .. 
Increases  for  child  welfare  research. 


Subtotal,  increases. 


5.957.5 

60 

^40 
15 

55 


Social  security. 
Public  welfare. 
Child  health... 


J33        JH6.0         »24.0  J300.0 

-78      -704.5      -157.1  479.0 

5  99.5  38.0  345.5 


Total. 


-40      -459.0        -95.1        1,124.5 


Note:  Minus  sign  designates  a  savings. 


Mr.  RODDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
rom  Indiana. 

Mr.  RODDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
leman  for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  ask 
ihe  distinguished  chainnan  one  question. 

I  have  great  concern  about  the  old 
»ldiers  of  this  Nation  who  are  receiving 
lon-service-connected  benefits.  I  am 
lure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
iiat  the  income  they  receive  from  social 
security  constitutes  income  in  determin- 
ng  the  amount  of  payment  to  veterans 
md  the  next  of  kin.  Can  the  gentleman 
{ive  us  any  assurance  that  this  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  will  not  have 
xn  injurious  effect  on  the  Income  of  those 
receiving  non-service-connected  benefits 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  will  require 
an  amendment  to  the  veterans'  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. I  do  not  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  the  floor 
at  the  mwnent,  though  he  was  here  a 
minute  ago. 

If  there  are  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  su:tually  be  a  reduction 
in  the  veterans'  benefits  of  some  veterans 
as  a  result  of  this  social  security  increase 
which  may  be  greater  than  the  social 
security  increase,  unless  that  committee 
takes  some  action  following  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  it.  I 
believe  he  Is  waiting  only  for  this  bill  to 
be  finalized  before  he  asks  the  House  to 
take  that  ai^roach. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  said  when 
this  bill  is  passed  he  will  take  the  neces- 
sary action. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  appreciate  the  assurance  that 
our  veterans  rights  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  clarity  and  frankness 
of  his  statement  this  afternoon  and  ask 
him  one  question. 

If  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives support  this  bill,  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  other  body  on  some  of 
the  previous  legislation  in  this  respect, 
may  we  expect  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  to  stand  firmly  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  always  stand  as  firmly  as 
they  can  for  a  House  provision,  as  my 
friend  knows. 

On  occasion,  legislation  has  not  been 
consummated  because  of  apparent  ob- 
stinance,  I  would  say  perhaps  of  the 
House  conferees  and  not  of  the  other 
body — but  certainly  obstinance  some- 
where. 

I  do  not  want  the  people  downtown 
who  are  talking  about  what  we  have 
done,  and  some  of  the  governors  whom 
some  might  suspect  seem  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  Federal  dollar  rather  than 
in  collecting  State  revenues,  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  flexible  in  a 
conference,  but  it  could  get  to  the  point. 


if  they  are  going  to  say  too  much  and 
belittle  us  too  much  on  our  sincere  ef- 
forts— I  just  want  to  serve  a  warning, 
not  make  a  threat — that  they  could  get 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  the  point  of  being  inflexible  in  our 
position  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  fine 
statement  and  for  an  excellent  clarifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill, 
but  I  hope  he  will  appreciate  my  further 
concern. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do. 

Mr.  CAREY.  With  the  chairman  I  do 
believe,  as  he  says,  that  we  must  begin 
now  and  must  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
inhibit  the  untoward  growth  of  welfare 
recipients  all  over  the  country  In  a  situa- 
tion which  they  do  not  like  and  which  is 
costing  more  and  more  and  not  doing 
much  for  their  families. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
in  accord  on  that.  We  are  thinking 
exactly  along  the  same  line.  The  gentle- 
man wants  to  train  these  people  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  trained.  The 
gentleman  wants  them  to  have  the  op- 
portimity  for  some  work  even  though  they 
must  continue  to  get  some  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  question  that  the  gentleman 
raised  the  other  day  in  connection  with 
the  rule  was  just  how  tough — and  we  on 
our  committee  felt  the  time  had  come 
when  the  taxpayers  want  us  to  be  rough, 
and  do  not  have  any  doubts  in  your 
mind  about  it,  we  intend  to  be  rough  in 
a  constructive  manner — but  we  are  not 
Inhuman  about  it.  We  Intend  that  anyone 
capable  of  working  be  made  to  work 
where  possible. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  wants  to 
be  firm  without  being  negative.  However, 
I  must  say  that  the  chainnan  and  his 
committee  always  keep  an  open  mind  and 
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where  an  undue  hardship  is  visited  upon 
us,  whether  it  is  in  a  State  or  a  locality, 
we  know  we  can  always  come  back  and 
get  assistance  from  you.  In  January  1968 
or  shortly  thereafter  we  will  see  the 
effect  of  this  limitation  on  the  States  and 
the  number  of  dependent  children  that 
will  be  placed  on  the  rolls.  At  that  time  I 
certainly  want  to  share  the  chairman's 
hope  that  we  can  move  certain  people  off 
the  rolls  and  make  room  for  deserving 
people  who  may  have  to  come  on  through 
work  training  provisions  of  the  act.  How- 
ever, I  am  certain  that  by  reason  of  the 
gentlemen's  wide  compass  of  knowledge 
of  government  that  he  is  aware  of  a  study 
by  Mr.  Lindley,  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  This  recent  study 
shows  that  the  migration  of  the  poor  to 
lu-ban  areas  will  continue  for  another 
10  years,  and  it  shows  that  in  States  such 
as  New  York  State  for  some  time  we  may 
get  people  in  from  other  localities  who 
will    become    potential    recipients    for 
AFDC.  If  this  begins  to  happen  and  it 
indicates   more   of   these   children   are 
being  brought  into  the  State  and  placed 
on  the  local  rolls  where  taxes  are  already 
burdensome,  I  hope  the  chairman  will  let 
us  come  in  to  show  that  it  is  so  and,  if 
there  Is  a  hardship  in  a  given  State,  we 
can  get  some  assistance  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Certainly  the  gentleman, 
and  everyone  else,  always  has  the  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  me  about  any 
matter  that  constitutes  any  degree  of 
concern  to  him.  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
suggesting  that  we  are  making  it  rough 
on  the  States.  Some  of  the  States  have 
made  it  very  rough  on  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington through  some  of  the  programs 
they  have. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  some  States  there  is 
over  80  percent  reimbursement  of  our 
welfare  costs. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Eighty-three  percent  is 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Eighty-three  is  the  max- 
imum. 

Mr.  Mn.T.q  What  I  am  thhiking  about 
Is  fixing  the  need  for  a  family  of  four 
persons  on  medical  assistance  at  $6,000 
after  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  work 
expenses. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  will  not  comment  on 
title  XIX.  Something  has  to  be  done  in 
that  regard,  also — and  I  do  not  want  to 
comment  on  Governor  Rockefeller's  role 
in  doing  this.  We  have  ongoing  work- 
ing programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  duplicative  of  this  work 
training  program  in  the  pending  bill. 
Some  of  these  have  had  the  effect  of  get- 
ting people  Into  jobs  that  match  their 
skills.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  set  up  parallel  and  duplicate  pro- 
grams or  use  the  ongoing  program  in 
the  States  wherever  they  can  to  meet 
the  need? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  clearly  understood 
where  there  is  a  standing  program  of  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  or  a  State  or 
local  plan  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for 
manpower  training  or  any  of  those  pro- 
grams, which  is  accessible  to  the  States — 
and  it  is  even  possible  for  the  State  to 
utilize  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
training  of  people,  that  we  would  use 
such  agencies  or  organizations.  It  is  not 


intended  that  there  be  a  duplication,  but 
it  is  Intended  that  where  no  such  train- 
ing program  exists,  one  Is  to  be  made 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  aid  those  of  us  who  want 
to  hold  onto  good  programs  of  job  train- 
ing that  we  have  been  able  to  Inaugurate. 
That  means  when  the  OEO  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  for  debate  and  we  point  to 
some  good  in  those  programs  we  hope 
to  get  assistance  by  holding  onto  some 
of  these  meritorious  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  PriedelI. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  wonderful  report  which 
he  has  brought  in,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  clear,  too,  that  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  employees  would  not  benefit 
from  social  security.  We  need  new  legis- 
lation to  get  the  railroad  employees  who 
are  retired  increases  in  their  benefits. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Now,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  a  better  au- 
thority on  that  subject  than  am  I  be- 
cause he  serves  on  the  committee  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  which  handles 
railroad  retirement  problems.  However, 
there  is  an  interrelationship,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen well  knows.  There  is  the  mini- 
mum guarantee  provision  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  that  ties  some  an- 
nuitants' benefits  into  social  security 
benefits  rates.  Also,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rate  is  tied  to  the  social  se- 
curity, tax  rate  in  future  years,  as  is 
also  the  nmximum  taxable  wage  base. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  other  words,  they 
will  not  receive  any  Increased  benefits 
under  this  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  general 
increase  in  benefits  to  them  provided  for 
in  this  legislation.  The  gentleman  would 
have  pending  before  the  distinguished 
committee  on  which  he  serves  legisla- 
tion to  provide  those  increased  benefits, 
as  he  knows. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Before  we 
leave  this  matter  of  the  limitation  which 
the  committee  has  placed  on  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  category,  I  think 
based  upon  some  of  the  discussions  of 
some  of  the  Members  and  based  upon  the 
questions  which  they  have  asked,  it  seems 
to  me— and  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  even  come  out  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  Welfare— they  have 
not  read  the  bUl.  or  else  there  is  a  mis- 
imderstanding  as  to  just  what  we  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  through  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  might  be  well 
to  point  out  that  we  have  within  the 


AFDC  area — aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  individual  categories. 
There  is  the  category  of  dependent  chil- 
dren where  the  death  of  the  breadwinner 
Is  concerned.  We  do  not  place  any  lim- 
itation in  that  area  whatsoever.  The  pay- 
ment can  go  up  by  whatever  percent. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  it. 

However,  there  is  another  category 
where  we  provide  participation  with  the 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  which  we 
provide  for  such  participation  with  ref- 
erence to  dependent  children.  That  is 
where  the  breadwinner  becomes  disabled. 
There  is  no  limitation  there  at  all.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  affects  that 
situation. 

Then,  there  is  the  other  category  where 
we  do  authorize  the  States  to  have  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  families  of  dependent 
children  where  the  father  is  unemployed 
and  where  he  is  in  the  home.  There  is 
no  limitation  there.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion or  limitation  applies  to  situations 
where  in  some  Instances  the  father  has 
abandoned  the  home — left  the  home — 
and  is  not  taking  care  of  his  dependents. 
That  is  where  we  place  the  limitation,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  growth  and  the 
problem  lies. 

In  my  opinion  the  evidence  which  was 
presented  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  perfectly  clear  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  not  been  any  effort 
to  find  these  parents  in  far  too  many 
cases,  to  find  these  fathers  in  far  too 
many  cases,  who  have  abandoned  the 
support  of  their  children. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  to  put  some  teeth  into  this  situation 
in  order  to  force  the  States  to  see  that 
these  fathers  bear  the  burden  of  support- 
ing theii-  own  children.  That  is  the  only 
area  in  which  we  have  placed  any  lim- 
itation upon  this  particular  part  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  too 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  committee  for  the  work  it  has  done 
In  this  important  field. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Carey]  because  much  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  applies  to  the  great  State  of 
California  and  in  particular  to  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  district  the  un- 
employment rate  is  slightly  above  the 
national  average.  In  addition  to  that,  in 
our  OEO  programs  with  emphasis  on 
manpower  and  job  development  we  prob- 
ably have  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  I  have  particular 
reference  to  Oakland,  CaUf.,  and  Berke- 
ley Calif.,  in  the  Seventh  California  Dis- 
trict. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have 
a  structural  imemployment  rate  of  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  15  percent. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  again  expixed. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes.  ^„fV,« 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
Kentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILU3. 1  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  J?  ^ware  of 
precisely  what  I  mean  and  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  ji„t4„ 

I  heard  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearis.  Well, 
within  the  framework  of  the  gentleman  s 
remarks.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  com- 
ment, as  to  just  what  rules  apply  if  there 
are  no  jobs  avaUable. 

Mr  MILU3.  If  there  are  no  jobs  and  ii 
your  people  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  and  li  your 
State  wants  to  put  them  on.  where  there 
Is  an  unemployed  father  m  the  AFDC 
prograni.  it  may  be  done.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done.  But.  what 
we  want  your  State  to  do  is  to  give  us  a 
desree  of  assurance  that  when  it  uses 
P^eral  funds,  that  the  time  the  man 
r^alns  on  the  roll  eUgible  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  will  be  made  as  short 
AC  txififilblfi* 

Mr  COHELAN.  But  does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  clearly  understand 
that  It  Is  a  question  of  job  development 
as  an  end  of  training.  ..,♦>,«  „, 

Mr  MHjLS.  Yes;  but  what  is  the  al- 
ternative? To  go  on  as  we  have  been 
going  and  have  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
children  In  the  United  States  on  wel- 
fare' I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that. 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  am  not  denying  the 
goals  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  am  trying  to  focus  on  the  reality 
that  jobs  are  a  fimction  of  investment— 
either  public  or  private  and  if  there  are 
no  jobs  the  problem  remains. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  any  ques- 
tion about  functions  or  reaUties,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  these  kinds 
of  cases  in  your  district  from  being  as- 
sisted. That  Is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  That  Is  the  assurance 
I  wanted.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WHITEN ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHi'i'KNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man commented  on  the  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  with  reference  to  the  definition 
of  disability. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  and  I  have  not  com- 
mented on  quite  a  number  of  provisions. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend,  but  I  will  have  in 
my  prepared  remarks  a  comment  on 
them.  I  did  want  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
Members  so  that  they  can  discuss  some 
of  these  points  because  It  would  take 
me  more  than  3  hours  if  I  wanted  to  go 
through  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  chairman  will 
Srield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  my  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  this  briefly 
in  response  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry. 
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It  is  necessary  for  us  to  rewrite  in 
some  respects  criteria  for  determimng 
disability  because  of  the  erosion  of  con- 
gressional intent  by  a  number  of  court 
cases,  where  actually  in  some  Instances 
courts  have  destroyed  completely  the 
Initial  Intent  that  the  Congress  had.  It 
may  be  somewhat  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  disability  insuiance  pro- 
gram that  initially  was  estimated  to  be 
financed  by  0.5  percent  of  payroll  now 
costs  0.95  percent  of  payroll.  Of  course, 
we  have  had  some  statutory  changes  in 
the  program,  but  some  of  this  added  cost 
is  due  to  the  eroded  definition  of  dis- 
ability. ,    ^ 

We  are  trying  to  see  to  it  that  our  con- 
ceot  of  disability  continues,  but  we  do  not 
want  the  courts  telling  us  that  a  man 
is  disabled  when  it  is  not  demonstrable, 
and  just  because  there  is  not  a  job  avail- 
able. ,,., 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  from  read- 
ing the  report,  page  30,  the  committee 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  testimony 
by  lay  witnesses  and  by  the  disabled 
person  himself  would  be  given  very  little 
consideration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  a  question  for  the 
State  medical  examiner. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  procedure  that 
we  have  in  the  law  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  disability. 

Mr  MILLS.  It  is  primarily  a  question 
of  medical  conditions.  What  is  better 
proof  of  medical  conditions  than  the  de- 
termination of  a  medical  man?  It  has  to 
be  demonstrated  that  he  is  medically— 
mentaUy  or  physically  disabled.  This  de- 
cision Is  made  at  the  State  level.  The 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  service  is 
going  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  the  med- 
ical condition  of  these  people,  based  on 
medically  acceptable  clinical  and  diag- 
nostic techniques,  who  apply  for  disa- 
bility insurance. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  service 
of  the  gentleman's  State  says.  "You  have 
to  get  medical  testimony  to  indicate  that 
you  are  disabled  within  the  requirements 
of  the  law."  Statements  of  laymen  as  to 
medical  conditions  are  not  enough.  You 
have  to  get  acceptable  medical  indica- 
tions— and  that  is  controlling. 

Reliance  is  also  made  on  medical  con- 
ditions, it  is  true,  with  respect  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government,  I  understand. 
In  making  payments  based  on  disability. 
In  fact,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
service  in  your  State  and  in  my  State  use 
very  largely  medical  criteria  which  were 
developed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  other  programs  in  determining 
when  a  man  does  have  a  disability,  so  we 
have  done  as  weU  as  we  could  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  take  it  then  from 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  he  con- 
templates in  the  future  that  the  review- 
ing authorities,  the  appeals  councU,  and 
the  courts  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
as  they  have  done  in  some  cases  in  the 
past  and  override  the  clear  and  uncon- 
tradicted medical  evidence. 

Mr  MILLS.  Oh,  no.  The  Court  should 
not  override  any  decision  if  there  is  clear 
and  unmistakable  medical  testimony  in- 
dicating disability  within  the  terms  of 


the  act.  What  I  do  not  want  the  Court 
to  do  Is  to  tell  us  that  where  there  Is  not 
one  scintilla  of  medical  testimony  that 
a  man  is  disabled,  we  are  going  to  pay 
Mr.  Jones  disabUity  benefits  anyway  be- 
cause of  something  else.  That  is  all  I  am 
talking  about.  I  am  sure  my  friend  would 
not  want  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.   WHITENER.   If   the   gentleman 
will  yield  further 
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Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  My  files  are  full  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  confUcting  medi- 
cal testimony. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  sure,  that  is  often  the 

case. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Unless  you  accept 
lay  evidence  in  connection  with  medical 
testimony  favorable  to  the  applicant, 
then  you  probably  could  not  establish  a 

C£LS6 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  saying  that 
they  cannot  do  it.  We  say.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  let  you  submit  all  the  evidence 
you  want  to,  but  you  had  better  have 
some  convincing  medical  testimony  along 
with  It." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  work  experi- 
ence and  training  program  under  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  but  if 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  statement 
correctly,  the  AFDC  community  training 
program  is  administered  by  the  States  as    , 
the  program  is  presently  administered  on    . 
an  Individual-case  basis.  Is  that  correct?    \ 
Mr.   MILLS.   Section   409    is   admin-    t 
Istered  In  12  jurisdictions,  as  I  remember.    I 
It  is  not  required  In  a  State.  In  12  juris-    [ 
dictions  they  now  have  a  section  409    ; 
work  and  training  program.  It  is  the  sec-    i 
tlon  409,  work  and  training  program,    ; 
that  we  enacted  In  1962  on  a  voluntary 
basis  that  we  are  presently  making  com- 
pulsory upon  the  State. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  the  local  social 
worker  make  the  determination  as  to 
who  Is  entitled  to  receive  the  community 
work  and  training  program? 

Mr  MILLS.  That  Is  correct.  It  Is  the 
social  worker  In  the  State  or  local  agency 
who  would  do  It.  ' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
join  the  chairman  of  our  committee  in 
sponsoring  the  bUl  that  is  now  before  you. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  committee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  In  order  to  bring 
to  the  House  a  bill  which  gives  due  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
citizens  and  to  those  who  may  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  to  depend  on  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes  in  order  to 
finance  these  programs. 

This  bin  includes  not  only  a  major  re- 
vision of  our  social  security  laws  and  tne 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  but  includes  significant  im- 
provements in  the  medicare  program,  in 
medical  assistance  for  the  indigent-titie 
XIX,  or  the  medicaid  program— and  tne 
programs  of  grants  for  maternal  ana 
child  welfare. 
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First,  there  are  changes  in  the  old- 
ace  and  survivors  insurance  program, 
changes  that  provide  both  increases  and 
benefits  and  revisions  in  the  tax  rates 
and  the  maximum  earnings  on  which  the 
tax  is  levied. 

Second,  there  are  changes  in  the  medi- 
care program,  both  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  financed  through  the  pay- 
roll tax  and  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance pit  crram  financed  by  monthly  pre- 
mium contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  and  the  Qovemraent. 

These  changes  were  predicated  largely 
on  the  experience  gained  during  the 
short  period  that  the  program  has  been 
in  operation.  When  we  have  more  ex- 
perience, there  will  undoubtedly  be  other 
changes  In  this  program. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  guidelines  for 
the  States  in  defining  the  medically  in- 
digent families  with  dependent  children 
who  qualify  for  medical  assistance.  This 
will  force  a  gradual  cutback  in  exces- 
sively high  eligibility  standards  of  med- 
ical Indigency  that  have  been  promul- 
gated by  some  States.  But  more  impor- 
tant, the  bill  will  prevent  the  future 
expansion  of  these  programs  beyond  the 
guidelines  provided  by  this  legislation. 

Fourth,  there  are  far-reaching  changes 
In  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  pointed  out,  the  bill 
places  greater  emphasis  on  training, 
work  experience,  and  Incentives  to  en- 
able members  of  these  families  to  achieve 
Independence  and  self-support,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Illegitimate  births,  and 
to  provide  family  stability. 

Finally,  this  bill  updates  the  maternal 
and  child  welfare  programs,  consolidat- 
ing related  provisions  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis.  exi>ands  the  foster-care 
programs,  and  spells  out  new  require- 
ments to  detect  and  correct  cases  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

A  social  security  bill  like  the  one  be- 
fore the  House  is  a  fork  with  two  prongs. 
The  first  prong  Increases  benefits.  In- 
creases assistance  of  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  the  other  Imposes  burdens  in 
the  form  of  higher  social  security  taxes, 
or  by  placing  greater  demands  on  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

The  benefit  prong  in  this  bill  gives  full 
recognition  to  the  plight  of  our  retired 
citizens    who    face    an    ever-increasing 
threat  of  inflation — a  threat  that  has 
resulted  largely  from  lack  of  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Government — both  the 
executive  and  the  Congress  alike.  The 
12.5-percent  increase  in  benefits  provided 
for  in  the  bill  will  fully  compensate  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries  for  any  loss  of 
purchasing  power  that  they  have  sus- 
tained since  the  last  benefit  increase,  or 
will  sustain  during  this  Congress.  The 
minimum  benefit  is  increased  slightly 
more  than  12.5  percent — from  $44  to  $50. 
The  second  prong  of  the  bill  Involves 
the  increased  taxes.  Although  there  has 
been  too  much  emphasis,  I  am  afraid.  In 
some  quarters  on  the  benefits  of  a  social 
security  Increase  and  too  little  attention 
focused  on  the  burdens  Imposed  on  to- 
day's workers  and  employers  by  the  ad- 
ditional taxes,  we  cannot  ignore  this  fact: 
social  security — and  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 


ance system  and  the  medicare  system — 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  We  must  always 
give  equal  recognition  to  the  burden  of 
taxes  for  any  benefit  that  Is  proposed 
to  the  Congress. 

The  income  that  a  worker  can  cur- 
rently devote  to  future  contingencies  is 
limited  by  his  ability  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  his  family.  If  the  cost  of 
social  security  cuts  too  deeply  into  the 
daily  living  requirements,  people  will  be- 
gin  to   make   unfavorable   comparisons 
with  distant  benefits  and  Immediate  re- 
sults. If  the  time  ever  comes  that  cur- 
rent workers  are  unwilling  to  bear  the 
cost  of  providing  benefits  to  current  re- 
tirees, the  social  security  system  will  be 
in  real  danger  and  will  be  imable  to  sur- 
vive. Tliose  who  will  stand  to  lose  the 
most  will  be  the  current  beneficiaries — 
those    receiving    retirement,    survivors, 
disability,  and  health  Insurance  benefits. 
The  tax  rates  and  wage  rates  contained 
m  the  committee  bill  recognize  these 
principles  in  at  least  three  important 
respects.  First,  instead  of  raising  the 
wage  base  to  the  tmreasonably  high  level 
proposed  by  the  administration,  the  wage 
base  is  established  at  $7,600,  taxing,  I 
would  point  out,  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  wages  of  covered  workers  as  we 
have  had  during  the  more  recent  history 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insm-ance 
program. 

Second,  we  improved  the  benefit 
formula  to  Insure  workers  at  the  higher 
earnings  level  a  fairer  return  on  the  con- 
tributions they  pay.  These  steps  will 
strengthen  the  insurance  basis  of  the 
system,  which  has  been  undermined  in 
recent  years  by  overemphasizing  the 
social  welfare  aspects  of  the  benefit 
formula.  If  our  social  security  Insurance 
system  is  to  be  preserved  and  is  not  to 
become  another  welfare  program  we 
must  always  take  into  accoimt  the  ex- 
tent to  which  benefits  constitute  a  re- 
placement of  the  wages  subject  to  tax  at 
all  levels  of  income. 

Third,  the  tax  burden— the  tax  rates 
applied  to  the  wage  base — imposed  on 
the  nearly  70  million  covered  workers 
and  their  employers,  supporting  the  sys- 
tem, Is  far  less  than  would  have  been 
required  by  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  considered, 
of  course,  by  the  committee  during  the 
course  of  its  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  wage  base 
provided,  a  slight  increase  in  tax  rates 
Is  scheduled  in  the  bill.  Combined  with 
the  actuarial  surplus  under  present  law, 
these  changes  are  adequate  to  finance 
the  benefit  costs.  This  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  system  on  which  so  many  of  our 
people  depend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

While  no  one  likes  to  pay  additional 
taxes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  do 
not  feel  that  the  burdens  imposed  in  this 
bUl  are  greater  than  the  taxpayers  vrtll 
be  willing  to  pay  In  order  to  update  the 
benefits.  After  all,  today's  taxpayer  Is 
tomorrow's  beneficiary.  If  we  In  the  Con- 
gress act  sensibly  and  with  restraint, 


everyone  paying  taxes  today  can  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  participat- 
ing in  a  sound  program  of  social  insur- 
ance which  will  provide  commensurate 
benefits  on  his  retirement  or  in  the  event 
of  his  death  or  disability. 

The  committee  received  many  sugges- 
tions, both  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  procedures  under  medicare  and  re- 
lating to  the  expansion  of  the  services 
provided  for  by  the  program.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  program  has  been  in  op- 
eration only  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
committee  limited  itself  to  those  changes 
in  the  program  which  could  be  predicated 
on  actual  experience  to  date. 

The  bill  provides  improved  billing  pro- 
cedures both  for  hospitals  and  for  doc- 
tors' services.  The  committee  explored  in 
depth  the  cost  reimbursement  formula 
governing  payments  to  hospitals  and  ex- 
tend care  facilities.  Everyone  agreed  that 
these  facilities  should  be  fully  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  providing  the  services  to 
medicare  patients,  including  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depredation  and  gen- 
eral overhead. 

While  the  present  formula  for  reim- 
bursement imdoubtedly— In  my  judg- 
ment— ^must  be  Improved,  we  really  have 
only  fragmentary  returns  as  of  this  date 
from  the  fiscal  intermediaries  on  the 
final  accounting  of  hospitals  during  the 
first  year  of  operation  under  medicare. 
Until  significant  reports  on  the  final 
accounting  of  hospitals  are  available,  the 
extent  of  any  existing  inadequpcles  In  the 
present  formula  cannot  be  measured  nor 
remedial  measures  be  prescribed  which 
can  be  dependable.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  has  been  directed  to  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  this  data  Just 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  compiled  in  view  of 
the  committee's  continued  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  adequate  reimbursement  of 
our  hospitals. 

The  committee,  however,  did  recognize 
that  a  cost  reimbursement  formula  does 
not  provide  any  incentive  for  moderniza- 
tion and  improvements  which  will  result 
in  lower  costs.  The  Department  has  been 
directed  and  authorized  to  experiment 
■with  alternative  methods  of  reimburse- 
ment in  order  to  develop  a  method 
which  would  provide  some  incentives  In 
this  direction.  You  will  recall  that  when 
the  medicare  bill  was  first  under  con- 
sideration I  proposed  that  reimburse- 
ment be  made  on  a  "reasonable  and  cus- 
tomary charge  basis"— the  same  basis 
which  we  used  in  reimbursing  for 
physicians'  services.  That  is  the  system 
which  is  used  by  many  private  insurers. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  however,  opposed  this  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  produce  higher 
costs.  I  doubted  that  at  that  time,  and  I 
still  doubt  it.  I  think  sooner  or  later  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  one  of  the  areas  we  have  not 
dealt  with  in  this  new  bill. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  in  1965  expanded  the 
Kerr-Mills  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  order  to  extend  the  medical 
assistance  available  to  the  medically  in- 
digent aged  to  other  public  assistance 
categories— the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
families  with  dependent  children — as 
well  as  needy  children.  This  is  known  as 
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1  he  medicaid  or  title  XIX  program.  Un- 
I  ler  thJa  program,  the  Federal  Govcm- 
1  dent  and  the  States  share  the  cost.  How- 
( ver,  the  medicare  program.  In  provid- 
1  [ig  medical  care  for  those  over  age  65,  re- 
]  leved  the  States  of  most  of  the  costs 
\  hey  had  borne  in  providing  medical  care 
1 0  the  needy  aged.  Some  States  applied 
\  he  resulting  savings  to  expand  aid  to 
I  he  medically  indigent  to  Include  a  large 
jiroportion  of  the  State's  population. 

We  never  intended  the  title  XTX  or 
medicaid  program  to  Include  those  who 

<  ould  not  reasonably  be  classified  as  med- 
]  ^ally  indigent.  This  blU  provides  a  11m- 
]  batlon  on  the  Income  levels  of  those  to 
^  rhom  the  States  might  extend  this  aid. 

For  the  first  year,  the  bill  provides 
1  hat  the  Federal  CSovemment  will  not 
I  artlcipate  In  providing  medical  services 
to  anyone  whose  resources  exceed  150 
]  lercent  of  the  level  fixed  by  the  States 
1  or  cash  assistance.  Over  a  period  of  3 
years,  this  is  reduced  to  133 '/a  percent. 
'  "hus,  the  level  at  which  the  States  can 

<  xtend  medical  assistance  under  the  title 
:  QX  program  will  be  cut  back  in  some 
I  ttates,  and  a  limit  will  be  placed  on  those 
!  Itates  which  are  now  enacting  such 
]  rograms. 

When  the  bill  is  fully  effective,  quall- 
j  icatlon  for  medical  assistance  must  be 
predicated  upon  the  same  income  test 
i[sed  in  determining  eligibility  for  cash 
I  fslstance,  and  cannot  exceed  133  Va  per- 
( ent  of  the  level  at  which  the  Individual 
(T  families  would  be  eligible  for  cash 
I  ssistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  area 
\  hat  I  would  like  to  briefiy  discuss.  This 
i  s  the  part  of  the  bill  amending  the  wel- 
:  are  provisions — particularly  AFDC — 
^  rhich  the  chairman  spent  some  time  in 
( liscussing.  There  seems  to  be  mlsunder- 
i  tanding  in  some  quarters  about  what 
'  his  committee  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
leman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
]  nan.  I  jrleld  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Frankly,  when  the  committee  reviewed 
1  he  welfare  programs  contained  in  the 
I  locial  Security  Act,  we  were  shocked  not 
( inly  by  the  current  picture,  but  the  trend 
« f  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
( iependent  children.  We  thought  the 
M?elfare  legislation  we  enacted  in  1962 
'  rould  provide  the  basis  for  getting  these 
]  )eople  on  their  feet  and  off  of  the  relief 
:  oils.  We  were  shocked  to  see  what  little 
(  ffect  that  legislation  actually  had.  The 

<  hairman  and  I  both  urged  you  to  sup- 
;  )ort   the    1962    legislation    because    we 

hought  It  provided  the  basis  for  rehabil- 
tating  people,  taking  them  off  relief 
I  ind  enabling  them  to  become  self-sus- 
aining.  We  said  that  that  should  be  our 
)bjective.  We  thought  that  was  what 
he  result  would  be.  There  probably  has 
>een  some  good  accomplished,  but  the 
LCtions  taken  certainly  did  not  accom- 
)lish  the  goals  the  committee  thought 
he  1962  legislation  would  achieve, 
rherefore.  It  was  essential  that  we  face 
ip  to  the  problems — particularly  in  the 
VFDC  area — developing  a  new  approach 
nstead  of  simply  passing  another  law. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  program,  hu- 
nanitarlan  on  Its  face,  tended  to  pro- 
luce  tiarmful  res\ilts  both  to  the  indi- 


viduals receiving  aid  and  to  the  fabric 
of  our  society  in  general. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  niunber  of 
those  receiving  such  aid  has  doubled — 
from  646,000  families  with  2.4  million  re- 
cipients to  1.2  million  families  with  more 
than  5  million  recipients. 

While  the  length  of  time  a  particular 
family  or  child  might  be  receiving  aid  on 
the  average  was  about  2  Vz  years,  this  did 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Those  tem- 
porarily beset  by  misfortune,  who  might 
receive  aid  ranging  from  a  period  of  a 
few  months  to  less  than  1  year,  are 
included  in  this  average  with  a  hard  core, 
representing  the  second  and  third  gener- 
ation, which  had  known  no  other  means 
of  support  except  the  AFDC  program. 
There  was  no  incentive  for  this  group  to 
try  to  overcome  their  misfortune — in 
fact,  imder  the  present  program  they 
might  be  penalized  for  doing  so. 

The  bill  provides  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  the  hard  core — 
those  who  have  grown  up  under  AFDC 
smd  who  have  nothing  better  to  look 
forward  to.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  will 
be  required  to  evaluate  the  employment 
potential  of  each  adult  member  of  an 
AFDC  family,  and  to  develop  a  plan  lead- 
ing to  the  employment  of  that  individ- 
ual. A  variety  of  services,  Including  test- 
ing, bEislc  education,  counseling,  and 
medical  services  would  be  provided. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  States  wiU  be  required  to 
provide  programs  of  job  training  and 
work  experience  so  that  the  parents  of 
dependent  children  can  be  returned  to 
the  work  force,  and  not  be  destined  to  a 
meager  life  of  dependency  on  AFDC.  This 
Is  designed  to  help  these  people  and  is  for 
their  own  good.  It  Is  only  when  an  adult 
member  of  the  family  who  is  capable 
and  able  to  accept  work  or  training  that 
is  available,  refuses  such  work  without 
good  cause,  that  the  State  Is  required  to 
discontinue  payments  to  that  parent.  The 
parent  will  have  to  work  only  in  appro- 
priate cases,  and  the  welfare  of  the  child 
will  continue  to  be  provided  for  even  if 
the  parent  refuses  work  or  training  with- 
out good  cause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  suggest  that  the  court 
should  be  called  in  to  see  that  this  child 
is  given  proper  care.  If  the  parents  are 
not  providing  such  proper  care,  then  the 
courts  will  find  some  other  method 
through  which  to  provide  that  care  such 
&s,  for  instance,  a  foster  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  misuse 
of  assistance  funds  protective  payments 
or  vendor  payments  can  be  made  to  third 
parties  for  the  child's  welfare.  When  the 
mother  of  an  AFDC  family  seeks  work 
we  provide  for  the  child's  welfare  by  re- 


quiring that  day  care  centers  be  estab- 
lished to  care  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
we  move  away  from  the  poverty  concept 
of  a  community  work-type  program.  We 
say  the  States  "shall"  set  up  a  commu- 
nity work  and  training  program.  It  will 
not  be  applicable  only  in  some  States. 
We  say  all  the  States  must  have  a  pro- 
gram for  these  people  if  the  State  is  to 
receive  Federal  funds.  Therefore,  we  set 
up  basic  standards. 

But  if  we  want  to  encourage  these  in- 
dividuals to  become  self-sufficient,  we 
must  provide  an  incentive  for  them  to 
take  training  and  seek  work.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  pointed  out 
that  it  can  prove  to  be  costly.  However, 
I  feel  it  is  an  absolute  essential,  and  in 
all  modesty  I  think  that  I  deserve  some 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  idea 
that  we  had  to  provide  some  incentive  for 
these  people  who  are  on  welfare  to  take 
a  Job. 

Under  present  law,  earnings  of  a  par- 
ent on  AITDC  reduce  welfare  pasrments 
dollar  for  dollar.  There  is  no  immediate 
economic  incentive  for  most  of  these  In- 
dividuals to  seek  work.  In  order  to  en- 
courage AFDC  recipients  to  seek  train- 
ing and  emplojnnent  leading  to  self- 
sufficiency,  earnings  exemptions  must  be 
provided  by  the  States,  permitting  those 
on  AFDC  to  retain  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  as  well  as  their  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  other  aspects  of  this  program  re- 
quire that  the  States  develop  more  ade- 
quate procedures  for  calling  cases  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  to  the  attention 
of  the  courts  so  that  these  children  may 
be  placed  under  foster  care.  Broader 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  in  the  area 
of  foster  care.  Under  present  law,  courts 
are  reluctant  to  remove  a  dependent 
child  from  the  home  of  a  relative,  even 
though  the  relative  may  be  abusing  the 
child,  because  there  will  be  a  loss  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  States  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  adequate  foster  care.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  more  liberal  foster  care 
program  will  permit  more  emphasis  on 
the  welfare  of  the  child  and  less  on  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

The  largest  categories  of  AFDC  fam- 
ilies involve  desertion  by  the  father  and 
illegitimacy.  The  bill  requires  the  States 
to  adopt  measures  to  locate  deserting 
parents  and  require  them  to  support 
their  families.  Additionally,  family  plan- 
ning services  would  be  made  available  in 
appropriate  cases  on  a  wholly  voluntary 
basis. 

Rehabilitation  of  families  for  whom 
welfare  has  become  a  way  of  life  pre- 
sents tremendous  problems.  We  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram adopted  by  this  bill  will  produce 
dramatic  results.  However,  we  can  be 
sure  that  a  continuation  of  present 
policies  will  perpetuate  the  abysmal  con- 
ditions affecting  families  who  live  on 
welfare,  and  increase  the  growing  bur- 
dens of  taxpayers.  This  bill  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  provides  a  meas- 
ure of  hope.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  watching  the  program 
closely  to  evaluate  results  and  recom- 
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mend  to  the  House  changes  dictated  by 
experience. 

The  final  area  of  major  change  is  in 
the  area  of  grants  to  States  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare — title  V  of  the  act. 
Under  this  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  assisted  the  States  in  providing 
a  variety  of  programs  for  maternal  and 
infant  health,  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  children  with  debilitating  con- 
ditions, and  other  child  welfare  services. 
Present  law  also  provides  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  in  maternity  and 
infant  care  and  the  health  of  school  and 
preschool  children,  as  well  as  some  re- 
search money. 

The  bill  before  you  transfers  those 
child  welfare  services  more  appropri- 
ately rendered  in  connection  with  the 
AFDC  program  to  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  remaining  programs 
are  consolidated  and  coordinated  to- 
gether on  a  more  rational  basis.  The 
States  wUl  be  required  after  1972  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  conducting  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

The  new  approach  in  the  area  of  AFDC 
and  child  welfare  will  cost  money.  The 
bill  does  place  limits  on  the  proportion  of 
AFDC  cases  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  participate  in,  and  requires  the 
States  to  absorb  some  expenditures  now 
shared  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  bill  places  limits  on  the 
growth  of  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram. While  these  measures  do  not  effect 
immediate  savings,  they  do  restrict  Fed- 
eral participation  in  areas  where  expend- 
itures were  bound  to  grow.  However,  the 
Department  has  indicated  that  all  of  the 
changes  in  the  areas  of  medical  assist- 
ance and  child  welfare,  when  considered 
together,  will  result  in  a  net  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  $40  million 
in  1968  and  $459  million  in  1972. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  state- 
ment but  this  is  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive bill.  As  we  approached  this  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  year  I  felt  we  were  at  the 
crossroads  as  far  as  our  social  security 
and  public  welfare  programs  are  con- 
cerned in  this  country.  I  am  happy  to 
report  to  you  that  I  think  we  have  taken 
the  right  road  by  strengthening  the  In- 
I      surance  basis  of  the  social  security  sys- 
I      tem.  Also,  by  laying  the  groundwork  for 
returning  public  assistance  recipients  to 
employment  rolls,  we  are  moving  away 
from  the  "handout"  concept  of  welfare 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  self-suf- 
ficiency. The  objective  will  be  to  get  the 
people  off  assistance  and  make  them  self- 
sufficient  and  give  them  an  incentive — 
yes— and  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  getting  off  the  rolls  and  who 
are  capable  of  working  do  so  or  else  suf- 
fer the  consequences. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  committee  in 
what  I  think  has  been  a  very  constructive 
attempt  to  deal  with  some  very  difficult 
problems  that  face  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  tMr.  Byrnes]  has  consumed 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  KihgI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  intensive  study  and  work  of 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  is  reflected  in  this 
important  measure.  But  H.R.  12080, 
while  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  those  already  on  the 
social  security  rolls,  and  the  others  to 
come. 

If  the  social  security  program  is  to 
continue  to  be  effective  as  the  primary 
means  of  assuring  that  American 
workers  and  their  families  will  have  an 
income,  and  will  not  be  forced  into 
poverty  when  the  family  breadwinner's 
earnings  tire  cut  off  because  of  his  re- 
tirement, or  disability,  or  death,  then 
social  security  benefits  have  to  be  much 
higher  than  they  are  today.  Indeed, 
benefits  have  to  be  raised  considerably 
higher  than  they  would  be  imder  the 
bill  we  are  now  discussing. 

At  present  the  average  benefit  for  all 
retired  workers  is  $84  a  month.  The 
average  benefit  for  aged  widows  is  $74 
a  month,  and  for  aged  couples  $143  a 
month.  These  benefits  amounts  are  ob- 
viously too  low  for  those  who  must  rely 
on  their  social  security  checks  for  sup- 
port. While  the  12>/2-percent  increase 
in  benefit  levels  proposed  in  H.R.  12080 
will  certainly  help  alleviate  the  financial 
plight  that  many  beneficiaries  presently 
face,  I  believe  that  a  more  substantial 
benefit  increase,  at  least  as  high  as  that 
which  the  President  recommended,  and 
which  is  included  in  H.R.  5710,  is  called 
for  in  light  of  the  needs  of  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

It  is  also  important  to  make  sure  that 
the  program  continues  to  cover  the  full 
earnings  of  most  workers,  so  that  their 
benefits,  which  are  based  on  their  cov- 
ered earnings,  will  be  based  on  what 
they  actually  earned  and  not  on  just  a 
pait  of  that  amount.  Over  the  years 
there  has  been  an  erosion  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  benefits  in  relation  to  earnings, 
because  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  getting  benefit  pro- 
tection related  to  their  full  earnings. 

This  has  come  about  because  the  ceil- 
ing on  covered  earnings  has  not  been 
kept  up  to  date  with  rising  earning  levels. 
The  present  program  covers  the  full 
earnings  of  only  a  little  over  half  of  the 
regularly  employed  men  working  in  cov- 
ered employment,  whereas  imder  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  all  the  earn- 
ings of  almost  all  regularly  employed  men 
in  covered  jobs  were  covered. 

What  is  Involved  here  is  the  matter  of 
how  much  of  a  person's  earnings  should 
be  covered  under  social  security  and 
therefore  used  to  figure  benefits  for  him 
and  his  family.  Benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram are  figured  for  each  person  indi- 
vidually—from the  average  level  of  his 
covered  earnings,  not  his  total  earnings. 
This  means  tiat  if  he  is  allowed  to  pay 
social  security  contributions,  for  ex- 
ample, on  only  half  the  amoimt  he  earns, 
his  benefits  will  have  little  relation  to  his 
standard  of  living. 


The  program  started  out  in  1937  with 
a  maximum  covered  earnings  figure  of 
$3,000  a  year.  In  the  late  1930's,  that  took 
in  all  the  earnings  of  the  great  majority 
of  people  then  under  the  program.  But  as 
wages  and  prices  rose — and  as  more  and 
more  of  the  Nation's  workers  came  to 
earn  decent  livings — the  $4,000  a  year 
figure  became  unrealistic.  It  spanned  the 
actual  annual  earnings  of  too  small  a 
proportion  of  workers.  And  so,  the  Con- 
gress increased  it  the  first  time  to  only 
$3,600,  15  years  after  the  $3,000  level  was 
established  then  successively  to  $4,200, 
$4,800,  and  $6,600,  where  it  stands  today 
but  the  lost  ground  in  the  adequacy  of 
protection  of  persons  Just  above  the  me- 
dian In  earnings  has  not  been  regained. 
The  bill  now  before  us  would  raise  the 
figure  to  $7,600.  In  other  words.  It  would 
permit  people  earning  that  amount  and 
above  to  qualify  for  higher  benefits  by 
paying  contributions  on  another  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  earnings.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  higher  benefits  would 
extend  not  just  to  the  individual's  own 
retirement  benefits  but  to  any  benefit 
amounts  payable  to  his  survivors  and  de- 
pendents, as  well  as  to  the  amount  he 
would  get  in  case  of  disability.  In  net 
effect,  his  overall  retirement  and  family 
Income  protection  would  be  Incresised. 

I  think  it  is  right  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings base  of  protection,  as  this  bill  would 
do,  for  social  security  cannot  serve  its 
purpose  for  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  country  if  it  is  not  kept  in 
tune  with  the  times.  It  cannot  sensibly 
be  kept  tied  to  wage  and  benefit  levels 
that  time  has  left  behind. 

But  is  $7,600  an  adequate  base?  Let  us 
look  at  the  figures.  When  the  program 
began,  about  95  percent  of  the  regvilarly 
employed  people  then  under  the  program 
had  full  coverage  of  their  earnings  under 
the  $3,000  a  year  celling  then  in  effect. 
The  $7,600  figure  in  the  present  bill 
covers  the  full  earnings  of  only  about 
two- thirds  of  today's  regularly  employed 
men.  And  this  proportion  will  decline 
quickly  as  wages  rise.  The  projection  is 
that  once  again,  by  1974,  only  about  half 
the  regularly  employed  men  would  have 
their  full  earnings  covered  under  a  $7,600 
figure. 

For  these  reasons  the  President  has 
recommended  raising  the  amount,  in 
steps,  to  $10,800  a  year  by  1974.  That 
figure  would  enable  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  regularly  employed 
men  to  get  social  security  coverage  of 
their  full  earnings  in  1974,  according  to 
the  best  forecasts. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  think  the  $7,600 
figure  now  being  proposed  represents  a 
good  step.  It  is  in  the  right  direction,  but 
a  longer  step  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  millions  of  people.  It  would  en- 
able them  to  count  on  much  more  nearly 
adequate  benefits  in  retirement  and  in 
case  of  disability,  and  a  much  more  com- 
fortable level  of  Income  protection  for 
their  families. 

Not  only  would  a  substantially  higher 
ceiling  Improve  the  relation  between 
earnings  levels  and  benefit  amounts  for 
higher  paid  workers,  it  would  also  pro- 
vide additional  Income  to  further  im- 
prove the  adequacy  of  the  program  in 
general.  A  higher  ceiling  would  make 
possible  the  larger  benefit  increase  that 
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th4  Pi«sident  recommended  to  us.  It 
wciild  also  make  possible  some  of  the 
otlier  improvements  that  the  adminis- 
trs  tion  sought— for  example,  hospital  in- 
•ance  for  disabled  beneficiaries,  upon 
om  the  burden  of  medical  expenses 
very  great.  Later  I  will  discuss  the 
»d  for  this  provision  fxuther. 
ilr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
with  the  improvements  in  the 
lB  program  that  have  been  in- 
„^  in  the  bill.  These  Improvements 
help  to  make  the  medicare  program 
I  sponsored  even  more  successful 
tlJan  it  is  today. 

HJl.  12080  includes  provisions  which 
w  )Uld  extend  the  protection  of  health 
insurance  and  simplify  the  administra- 
ti>n  of  the  program  by  providing:  first, 
c(  verage  of  additional  days  of  hospital 
cixe;  second,  elimination  of  the  physi- 
ciin  certification  requirement  for  the 
a  [mission  to  general  hospitals;  third,  an 
a  ternative  method  of  bUling  for  physi- 
c;  Bins'  services  under  the  medical  insur- 
a  ice  program;  and  fourth,  a  simplifica- 
ti  on  of  the  billing  procedures  for  hospi- 
ti  iis  with  respect  to  inpatient  radiological 
a  id  pathological  services  and  services  to 
oitpatlents  that  would  bring  medicare 
procedures  more  nearly  into  line  with 
hospital  billing  practices  and  voluntary 
1;  ealth  insurance  payment  procedures. 

These  medicare  amendments  are  very 
c  Iflerent  from  what  might  have  been  ex- 
I  ected  2  years  ago  when  we  were  con- 
sderlng  the  original  medicare  legisla- 
t  on.  It  would  have  seemed  almost  rea- 
£  jnable  then  to  predict  on  the  basis  of 
same  statements  made   by  those  who 
^oted  to  recommit  the  medicare  plan 
that  we  would  be  voting  this  year  on 
i   proposal  to  repeal  the  system.  In  the 
]iast  year  the   medicare   program  has 
demonstrated  that  our  Nation's  social 
]  nsurance  program,  working  in  partner- 
;hip  with  the  hospitals  and  physicians 
( tf  our  land,  can  effectively  protect  older 
Americans  against  the  threat  of  high 
lealth    costs    during    their    retirement 
rears.  Medicare  has  demonstrated  the 
capacity  for  providing   comprehensive, 
ligh  quality  health  care  when  and  where 
t  is  needed.  It  has  been  a  great  success. 
Medicare  has  affected  not  only  the 
^■Iderly  but  all  patients  because  of  the 
ipgrading  in  health  care  capacity  that 
Is  taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  quality 
standards  of   the  program  relating  to 
physical  plant,  personnel,  and  patient 
care  policy. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  of  con- 
formity with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  meant,  in  many  communities, 
that  minority  group  members  for  the 
first  time  have  access  to  high  quality 
care.  This  has  been  Important. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
medicare  la  the  availability  to  the  elderly 
of  insured  alternatives  to  hospital  care 
that  enable  the  physician  to  select  the 
appropriate  method  of  treatmept  which 
Is  most  responsive  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  patient.  Prior  to  medicare,  insurance 
covertag  hospital  outpatient  services,  ex- 
tended care  services,  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  physicians'  home  and  ofRce 
visits,  all  of  which  are  covered  services 
under  medicare,  could  rarely  be  pur- 
chased by  the  aged. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as 
an  unqualified  success.  The  elderly  can 
now  choose  from  the  best  hospitals  and 
not  be  forced  to  suffer  the  indignities  and 
embarrassments  of  being  charity  ward 
patients.  They  can  now  receive  treat- 
ment and  care  from  their  own  private 
physicians. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  been 
no  problems.  Improvements  can  be  made, 
and  the  bill  now  under  consideration  will 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problems  which 
have  arisen.  One  feature  of  the  medicare 
program  that  has  concerned  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  is  the  billing  procedure 
for  payment  of  physicians'  fees.  Present 
law  provides  that  the  physician  may  bill 
the  patient,  and  after  the  bill  has  been 
paid  the  patient  can  send  in  the  receipted 
bill  and  be  reimbursed;  or  the  patient 
may  assign  his  right  to  reimbursement 
to  his  physician,  and  the  physician  can 
send  in  the  bUl  and  he  will  be  paid.  Under 
the  assignment  method,  the  physician, 
in  exchange  for  the  assurance  that  he 
will  be  reimbursed,  must  agree  that  his 
total  bill  will  not  exceed  the  reasonable 
charges  used  as  the  basis  for  payment  by 
the  medicare  program. 

At  the  time  the  program  was  set  up. 
many   of   us   thought   that   physicians 
would  take  medicare  assignments  If  It 
would  be  diflacult  for  the  patient  to  pay  in 
advance  of  medicare  reimbursement.  We 
thought  assignments  would  be  accepted 
because  the  benefits  doctors  receive  from 
the  program  are  based  on  their  custom- 
ary charge  and  reimbursement  cannot 
be  more  than  fair  than  to  pay  on  what 
the  doctor  usually  charges.  Furthermore, 
payment  by  assignment  is  the  rule  for 
Blue  Shield  member  doctors  and  it  Is 
common  in  other  private  Insurance.  How- 
ever,    the     latest     figures     available 
show  that  only  57  percent  of  physicians 
have  been  willing  to  accept  medicare 
assignments  In  some  or  all  cases.  Thus, 
many  older  people  have  had  to  pay  their 
doctors'  bills  as  a  condition  for  their  re- 
imbursement under  medicare,  and  this 
has  placed  a  genuine  hardship  on  many 
aged  social  security  beneficiaries,  who 
typically  are  living  on  very  limited  In- 
comes and  cannot  afford  to  put  up  their 
money  to  pay  the  doctor  and  later  get 
the  benefits. 

For  these  reasons.  I  can  lend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  new  alternative 
billing  procedure  that  is  proposed  in  H.R. 
12080.  This  new  procedure  would  permit 
the  physician  to  receive  medical  insur- 
ance payments  on  the  basis  of  an  item- 
ized bill  if  he  submits  his  bill  to  the  pro- 
gram and  his  total  charges  do  not,  in 
fact,  exceed  the  program's  allowable 
charges.  If  these  conditions  are  not  met, 
or  if  the  physician  requests  that  the 
benefits  be  paid  to  the  patient,  payment 
would  be  made  to  the  beneficiary  on  the 
basis  of  an  acceptable  itemized  bill  so 
that  where  the  charge  is  not  reasonable 
the  patient  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  doctor  before 
the  doctor  Is  paid. 

This  new  procedure  will  enable  physi- 
cians to  assist  their  patients  by  complet- 
ing and  submitting  the  unpaid  bills  for 
payment  without  requiring  the  physi- 
cian to  agree  ahead  of  time  to  accept 


the  medicare  charge,  as  they  must  under 
the  assignment  procedure.  This  new  pro- 
cedure will  also  offer  sorely  needed  relief 
to  those  beneficiaries  whose  physicians 
choose  instead  to  bill  the  patient,  since 
the  patient  will  be  able  to  file  for  bene- 
fits without  first  having  to  pay  the  bill. 
I  do  have  a  regret  about  the  medicare 
provisions  of  the  bill,  however.  I  find  it 
very  regrettable  that  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  include  in  the  bill  provisions 
for  extending  the  protection  of  the  medi- 
care program  to  the  very  seriously  dis- 
abled persons  on  the  social  security  ben- 
efit rolls.  As  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  message  on  older  Americans,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Congress  on  January  23, 
1967: 


The  1.5  mUUon  seriously  disabled  Ameri- 
cans under  65  who  received  Social  Security 
and  Railroad  Betlrement  benefits  should  be 
Included  under  Medicare.  The  typical  mem- 
ber of  this  group  Is  over  50.  He  finds  himself 
In  much  the  same  plight  as  the  elderly.  He  Is 
dependent  on  social  security  benefits  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  He  Is  plagued  by 
high  medical  expenses  and  poor  Insurance 
protection. 

A  major  factor  leading  to  the  commit- 
tee's conclusion  that  it  could  not  recom- 
mend covering  the  disabled  was  that  it 
found  the  cost  of  such  coverage  would  be 
high,  and  the  financing  of  the  proposal 
would  raise  serious  problems.  The  cost  of 
providing  health  insurance  protection  for 
the  disabled  would  be  about  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  providing  the  same 
coverage  for  the  aged,  and  the  cost  for 
the  aged  Is  three  times  that  of  nondis- 
abled  younger  persons.  The  cost  for  the 
disabled  is  then  about  seven  and  one-half 
times  that  of  other  people  under  65  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  very 
finding  of  the  committee  that  the  cost  of 
extending  medicare  to  social  security  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  would  be  high  clearly 
demonstrates  that  these  disabled  people 
have  urgent  need  for  this  protection,  and 
leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
they  should  be  covered  under  medicare 
now.  Adequate  private  insurance  of  such 
costs  must  be  entk-ely  out  of  their  finan- 
cial reach.  I  recognize  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  included  in 
HJl.12080  a  provision  under  which  an 
advisory  council  will  be  appointed  next 
year  to  study  the  question  of  extending 
medicare  to  the  disabled.  This  council 
will  submit  a  report  on  its  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare no  later  than  January  1, 1969,  which 
seems  to  accept  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  on  providing  medicare  coverage  for 
the  disabled  until  at  least  1969.  This  is 
too  long  to  wait.  We  already  have  over- 
v.helming  evidence  of  the  need.  Further 
study  is  not  required  to  document  it.  The 
disabled  should  be  covered  under  the 
medicare  program  now,  and  I  hope  the 
other  body  wUl  take  the  appropriate  steps 
to  provide  this  coverage  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  the  bill.  I 
shall,  of  course,  vote  for  its  adoption.  But 
I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  hope  to  vote 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm  for  a  prod- 
uct of  a  conference  committee  a  few 
wee'is  from  now  which  will  provide  medi- 
care for  the  disabled. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  turn 
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to  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  relating 
to  benefits  for  the  disabled.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  we  are  for  the  first  time  provid- 
ing benefits  for  disabled  widows.  I  would 
venture  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans win  agree  that  benefits  for  totally 
disabled  widows  are  a  necessary  addition 
to  the  program. 

I  must  nevertheless  express  my  disap- 
pointment that  the  amount  of  benefits  to 
be  provided  is  so  small.  Benefits  equal  to 
only  50  percent,  or  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage, of  the  deceased  worker's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  are  clearly  in- 
adequate. The  disabled  widow  who  relies 
on  social  security  for  her  support  would 
be  condemned  to  a  life  of  penury  on  this 
small  benefit.  Moreover,  as  the  reduced 
widow's  benefit  will  usually  bo  less  than 
the  average  public  assistance  payment 
for  a  disabled  person,  the  social  security 
benefits  will  In  many  cases  simply  reduce 
the  amount  the  widow  receives  from  pub- 
lic assistance  rather  than  improve  the 
lot  of  the  disabled  widow.  I  urge  that  the 
benefits  payable  to  these  widows  be  in- 
creased to  82^2  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount — the  same  amount 
that  is  payable  to  an  aged  widow. 

I  regret  also  our  failure  to  provide  any 
benefit  at  all  for  the  disabled  widow  who 
has  not  reached  age  50.  The  younger 
widow  who  was  totally  dependent  on  her 
deceased  husband  and  has  completely 
lost  the  ability  to  work  is  left  without 
any  benefits.  Her  need  is  at  least  as  great 
as  that  of  the  older  disabled  widow. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  other  body,  in 
its  consideration  of  the  bill,  will  seek  to 
establish  these  proposed  benefits  for  dis- 
abled widows  at  a  more  adequate  level 
and  will  provide  the  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  totally  disabled 
widow  has  reached  age  50. 

Those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  are 
designed  to  clarify  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability will  include  in  the  law  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  definition  now  applied 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  will  provide  constructive  support  to 
the  Administration  in  continuing  to  ad- 
minister the  disability  provisions  in  a 
way  that  is  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
the  statute. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have 
been  proper  and  legitimate  changes  in 
the  concept  of  disability  in  the  social  se- 
curity program  over  the  years.  For  exam- 
ple, when  disability  benefits  were  first 
provided,  the  law  required,  in  eHect,  that 
an  individual  be  permanently,  as  well 
as  totally,  disabled  to  be  ehgible  for  dis- 
ability benefits.  Under  present  law,  it  Is 
required  that  the  individual's  disability 
be  expected  to  last — or  has  lasted — for  12 
months  rather   than  indefinitely.  Fur- 
thermore, in  any  program  such  as  this — 
where  a  test  such  as  "inability  to  engage 
in  substantial  gainful  activity"  must  be 
applied — accumulated  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  program  will  lead  to  im- 
proved   methods    of    documenting    and 
evaluating    disabilities    that    meet    the 
statutory  definition.  In  my  judgment,  the 
increasing  numbers  of  persons  on  the 
disability  rolls  is  attributable  not  to  any 
deviation  in  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
abiUty  provisions  from  the  intent  of  the 
statutory  provisions,  but  rather  to  such 
improved  methods  and  to  the  greater 
public  knowledge  that  has  lead  greater 


numbers  of  disabled  people  to  apply  for 
the  benefits  they  qualify  for. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  body  of 
interpretations  by  various  courts  as  to 
the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  law.  In 
that  context,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  court  Intepre- 
tatlons  of  the  definition,  which,  if  they 
were  to  be  followed  generally  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  disability  provisions 
of  the  law,  could  have  two  significant 
undesirable  effects,  first,  substantial 
further  increases  In  costs  could  develop 
in  the  future,  and  second,  the  program 
would  depart  from  the  basic  intent  of 
the  disabiUty  provisions  as  envisioned  by 
the  Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  to  the  present  defini- 
tion of  disability  under  H.R.  12080  is 
really  no  basic  change  at  all — It  clarifies, 
amplifies,  and  makes  more  explicit  in 
the  statute  the  policy  guidelines  and  the 
requirements  that  must  be  met  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  disability.  The  lan- 
guage added  to  the  law  refiects  the  regu- 
lations and  policies  now  followed  In  the 
administration  of  the  disability  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  It  is  also  my  per- 
sonal feeling — and  I  am  sure  this  is 
shared  by  others  of  you  here — that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  ad- 
ministering the  disability  provisions  in 
a  proper  and  equitable  manner.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision in  law  will  help  to  avoid  future 
court  decisions  at  variance  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  prevent  possi- 
ble inconsistencies  that  might  otherwise 
arise  In  the  social  security  disability 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Committee  to 
the  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  should  be  modified  by 
the  other  body.  The  provisions  penalize 
the  States  like  CaUfomla  In  their  aid  to 
dependent  children  programs  and  in 
their  medicaid  programs.  I  support  the 
views  of  Members  from  New  York  and 
other  States  that  these  provisions  In  the 
committee  bill  are  too  restrictive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
stating  that  while  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  H.R.  12080  does  not  include  some  of 
the  major  recommendations  made  by 
the  President.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.  It 
provides  a  much  needed,  albeit  not  large 
enough.  Increase  in  cash  benefits;  it  pro- 
vides benefits  to  disabled  widows  and  to 
young  men  disabled  In  the  early  years  of 
their  working  lives— people  whose  only 
recourse  today  is  all  too  often  public 
welfare;  It  makes  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant and  Important  Improvements  In  the 
medicare  program  for  our  senior  citizens; 
and  it  makes  the  appropriate  financing 
changes  to  assure  the  continuing  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  social  security 
program. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from'  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  DON  H.   CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Ml-.  DON  H.   CLAUSEN.  Mr.   Chair- 
man   I  rise  to  support  House  approval 
of    H.R.    12080,    the    Social    Security 


Amendments  of  1967.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  fully  agree  vrtth  every  provision  of  this 
comprehensive  legislation  because  of  its 
sheer  size  and  scope.  Indeed,  it  took  a 
201-page  report  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  explain  the  bill  to 
this  House.  Including  changes  ranging 
from  major  to  technical  in  our  social 
security  program,  medicare,  our  public 
welfare  laws  including  aid  to  needy  chil- 
dren, and  Improvement  of  child  health. 
On  balance.  It  makes  many  needed 
improvements  In  these  laws.  And  since 
the  rule  for  debate  on  this  bill  prevents 
further  Improvement  by  amendment,  I 
win  wholeheartedly  vote  for  It  and  urge 
Its  approval.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  especially  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills! 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  for  their  leadership,  deserve 
our  thanks  and  those  of  an  oiu:  citizens 
for  these  Improvements. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  major  benefits  of 
this  bUl— 

First,  as  one  who  urged  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  last 
year  and  again  this  year.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  is  covered  hi  H.R.  12080. 

Actually,  the  bUl  provides  for  an  In- 
crease of  12V2  percent  In  cash  benefits 
for  social  security  recipients,  which  re- 
quires a  small  increase  In  payroll  taxes  of 
both  workers  and  employers. 

It  is  my  Information  that  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  to  date  have  fallen 
some  7  percent  behind  the  cost  of  living. 
My  own  proposal,  which  I  put  In  bin  form 
this  year  along  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors,  was  to  Increase  cash  benefits  8 
percent  to  offset  inflation  and  add  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  clause  to  raise 
benefits  each  time  the  cost  of  livhig  has 
escalated  by  3  percent.  AU  this  could 
have  been  done  without  an  Increase  In 
payron  taxes. 

Under  the  provision  In  H.R.  12080,  the 
maximum  benefit  of  $168  under  present 
law  would  be  raised  to  $189  per  month. 
Second,  as  one  who,  2  years  ago.  intro- 
duced a  bin  to  permit  social  security 
recipients  to  earn  more  money  on  their 
own  without  losing  part  of  their  benefits, 
I  am  most  pleased  with  the  provision  In 
this  bni  which  does  just  this.  It  permits 
a  person  to  earn  $140  per  month  without 
affecting  his  social  security  benefits. 

Third,  under  medicare,  the  problems  of 
major  Hlness  will  be  eased  somewhat  by  a 
provision  providing  coverage  for  120  days 
of  hospitalization  instead  of  the  present 
90.  In  addition,  a  patient  would  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  his  itemized  bin  directly 
to  the  insurance  carrier  for  payment. 

Fourth,  another  improvement  is  In  the 
welfare  portion  of  the  bUl,  providing  work 
Incentives  and  training  for  adults  in  wel- 
fare families,  even  providing  child  day- 
care services  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
adults  to  train  or  work. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  Government 
fiscal  policies  of  the  past,  recent  past,  and 
the  present  are  pushing  many,  many  of 
our  citizens,  as  well  as  our  Government, 
into  serious  and  dangerous  financial  posi- 
tions. Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of  living 
rose  3.3  percent.  In  California,  similar 
poUcies  of  the  past — spend  and  spend, 
borrow  and  borrow,  and  "face  the  piper' 
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.r— have  restated  In  the  biggest 

tncreue  In  the  history  of  any  State 

( order  to  get  It  back  to  fiscal  solvency. 

this  was  done  only  after  every  effort 

made  to  cut  spending,  even  In  areas 

^Itlcal  State  responsibility. 

so  the  inflationary  spiral  goes. 
OnVard  and  upward. 

unskilled  worker  making  the  mini- 
wage.  Our  older  citizens  and  de- 
drawlng  social  security.  Our 
thrifty  citizens  who  are  retired  and  living 
their  savings.  Our  workers  who  in- 
ves  ed  In  company  pension  plans.  All  of 
the^e  are  being  driven  deeper  into  pov- 
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"Jhe  Oovemment's  responsibility  is  to 
that  these  people  are  not  hurt  by 
Go^enunent  actions  and  policies.  Our 
firs  i  effort  must  be  to  pass  this  bill,  the 
So<  lal  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  as 
a  irst  step  in  Improving  the  situation. 
An  1  then  we  must  get  to  the  business  of 
cut  bing  spending  and  stopping  inflation. 
1  Ir.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
Jot  I  my  colleagues,  the  chairman  of  the 
coi  miittee  [Mr.  Mills]  and  the  ranking 
Re  mbllcan  member  of  the  committee, 
tlu  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Bt  unsl  In  yielr  recommendations  to 
th(  House  of  the  bill,  HJi.  12080.  At  the 
sai  le  time  I  want  to  extend  my  congrat- 
TiletloDB  to  the  committee  for  what  I 
thJ  ok  was  an  excellent  Job  of  study  and 
research  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
em  phaslze  this  because  there  have  been 
tin  lee  when  I  have  taken  the  well  of  the 
He  use  and  where  in  certain  areas  I  have 
bei  n  critical  of  my  own  committee  as  well 
as  pther  committees. 

t-hinir  a  study  of  the  hearings  con- 

this  legislation  and  the  commit- 

report  will  reveal  a  workmanlike  Job. 
rhls  is  a  207-page  bill,  which  indicates 
of  the  extenslveness  of  the  work  in- 
volved. I  know  some  of  the  news  media 
others  wondering  what  the  Ways 
Means  Committee  has  been  doing 
months  with  the  social  security 
Well,  tills  Is  the  test  of  what 
been  g(dng  on.  I  do  regret  that  dur- 
these  months  when  we  were  working 
this  bill  that  there  was  not  the  ciui- 
on  the  part  of  the  news  media  to 
out  what  was  going  on.  There  was 
secret.   This   information   was 
avhilable.  It  was  important.  We  needed 
have  the  people  of  this  country  alerted 
these  issues  as  they  were  coming  up 
that    they    could    contribute    their 
kiiowledge  amd  wisdom  to  our  delibera- 
tl(  ns. 

[Jnfortimately.  there  was  not  much  of 
this  kind  of  reporting,  and  so  to  the 
aiiazement  of  the  "World  of  Walter 
W  onder,"  a  bill  that  is  an  entirely  differ- 
er  t  one  from  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Jc  hnson  administration  to  the  Congress 
hi  iS  come  forth.  This  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent  piece  of  legislation — and,  as  I 
hi  ive  said  in  my  supplemental  views,  an 
63  cellent  piece  of  legislation,  correcting 
sc  me  of  the  things  that  have  needed  cor- 
rection for  many,  many  years. 

My  supplemental  views,  which  appear 
oA  page  199  of  the  report,  are  as 
fellows: 

SfPPLXMXMTAX.    VlXWS     OF    HoN.     THOMAS    B. 

Cmms,  or  Missotru 
concur  with  the  committee  report  and 
recommend  the  passage  of  H.R.  13080.  AI- 
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though  I  have  some  serioua  reservations 
about  the  changes  In  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vorship por-Mon  of  the  bill  which  I  shall  dis- 
cuss later,  the  improvements  In  the  welfare 
seotlone  are  extensive  and  too  long  delayed. 
The  Improvements  In  the  medical  care  sec- 
tions, titles  XVni  and  XIX,  are  much 
needed  but  they  are  only  the  beginning  of 
the  amendments  necessary  to  try  to  make 
these  systems  work.  Although  I  believe  the 
systems  are  fundamentally  imsound  and 
wide  of  the  mark  In  attacking  the  real  health 
problems  of  the  aged  and  other  potentially 
medically  Indigent,  nonetheles*!.  the  inno- 
vations should  have  as  fair  a  test  as  possible. 
The  real  health  problems  lie  In  the  area 
of  flnEuaclng  catastrophic  health  costs.  They 
never  did  lie  In  financing  the  routine  and  less 
costly  Illnesses  of  our  people.  H.R.  12080 
notably  extends  the  hospital  benefits  from 
60  days  to  90  days.  This  is  still  hitting  at  the 
problem  from  the  wrong  end.  The  cases  of 
catastrophic  illness  or  accident  require  some- 
times a  year  or  more  of  hospital  care  and 
can  put  even  affluent  families  on  relief.  These 
problems  are  met  only  In  title  XIX,  the  wel- 
fare section  of  the  social  security  law.  Our 
programs  should  be  designed  to  keep  people 
off  welfare. 

HJl.  12080  falls  to  correlate  retirement 
benefits  from  social  security  with  retire- 
ment benefits  that  most  Americans  derive 
from  personal  savings  and  private  pension 
plans. 

Americans  In  contrast  to  people  In  other 
developed  countries  have  a  broadly  based 
tripartite  system  for  their  retirement.  Gov- 
erment  social  security  is  one  part.  The  pri- 
mary and  historical  p>art  consists  of  the  per- 
son's own  savings,  annuities,  insurance, 
homeownershlp,  etc.  The  third  part  consists 
of  the  funded  employment  pension  plans 
which  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  committee  report  states  that  studies 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  find 
that  "Because  social  security  benefits  are  vir- 
tually the  sole  reliance  of  about  half  the 
beneficiaries  and  the  major  reliance  for  al- 
most all  beneficiaries  the  level  at  which  social 
security  benefits  are  set  determines  in  large 
measure  the  basic  economic  well-being  of 
the  majority  of  the  Nation's  older  people." 
I  challenge  this  statement.  I  have  seen  no 
studies  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
or  by  others  which  substantiates  it.  The 
wealth  and  investment  resources  of  the  aged 
as  well  as  their  Income  sources  need  objec- 
tive study.  Indeed,  if  this  statement  were 
true,  what  are  we  to  believe  happened  to  old 
people  in  America  before  1036?  They  were 
cared  for  and  compassionately,  nor  were  the 
bulk  of  them  cared  for  through  welfare  pro- 
grams. Our  objective  should  be  to  Improve 
our  systems,  not  denigrate  them.  This  can 
only  be  done  through  objective  studies. 

Today  social  security  is  certainly  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  retirement  plans  of  most 
Americans.  But  it  is  only  a  part  and  when  it 
was  Initiated,  it  was  never  proposed  as  the 
sole  source  of  retirement  income  for  our 
people.  The  discussion  today  should  be 
around  how  much  of  a  part  It  should  be. 

Now,  that  over  90  percent  of  all  Americans 
are  covered  by  social  security  as  their  stand- 
ard of  living  increases  with  additional  dis- 
cretionary Income  available  to  them  should 
they  and  their  employers  put  that  money 
into  increasing  social  security  benefits  or  In- 
creasing the  benefits  they  might  obtain 
through  private  savings  plans  and  the  em- 
ployer-employee pension  system? 

I  argue  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
today  that  the  Increase  of  retirement  benefits 
for  our  people  should  come  from  further  em- 
phasis on  funded  retirement  programs  rather 
than  pay-as-you-go  retirement  systems  such 
as  governmental  social  security. 

1.  Funded  retirement  programs  can  pay 
larger  benefits  than  a  pay-as-you-go  system. 
because  over  50  percent  of  the  benefits  paid 
out  to  the  retiree  come  from  the  earnings  on 


the  investment  of  the  fund.  Our  private 
pension  plans  today  have  over  $90  billion  in 
their  funds.  The  annual  earnings  run  over 
$4.5  billion.  These  funded  plans  are  being  ex- 
tended to  cover  more  and  more  people.  About 
25  million  workers  are  presently  covered  in 
a  program  which  was  effectively  started  al- 
most 10  years  after  social  security.  It  wasn't 
until  last  year  that  the  Congress  effectively 
extended  the  tax  treatment  for  corporate 
pension  plans  to  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  few  years  60  million  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  should  be  covered  and  the 
funds  should  be  well  over  $200  billion. 

The  social  security  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  a  pay-as-you-go  system  which  does 
not  contemplate  paying  benefits  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  trust  fund.  The  social  se- 
curity trusts  consist  of  only  $22  billion  and 
is  called  a  contingent  fund — to  protect  the 
system  against  unanticipated  contingencies 
such  as  serious  recession.  It  barely  equals  the 
benefits  paid  out  In  1  year,  yet  it  covers  over 
65  million  workers.  If  the  social  security 
system  were  founded  In  the  same  sense  that 
corporate  and  other  private  pension  plans  are 
required  to  be  funded  by  our  tax  and  in- 
surance laws,  the  fund  would  have  to  have 
$350  billion  In  it. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  Increasing  the 
payroll  tax  by  say  $200  a  year — $100  from 
the  employee  and  $100  from  the  employer  by 
Increasing  the  wage  base  on  which  the  social 
security  tax  Is  paid  from  $6,800  to  $7,800 
and  increasing  the  rate  of  tax,  that  same 
$200  a  year  If  paid  Into  a  funded  pension 
plan,  the  benefits  could  be  Increased  two  to 
three  times  the  Increases  provided  in  the 
social  secuirty  pay-as-you-go  system. 

The  second  reason  which  requires  us  to  be 
cautious  about  increasing  the  social  security 
system  by  having  it  compete  for  the  same 
funds  which  finance  private  retirement  plans 
is  the  economic  limitations  of  the  payroll 
tax,  which  is  the  method  of  financing  not 
only  social  security  but  unemployment  In- 
surance and,  in  reality,  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Many  economists  have  argued  that 
getting  the  social  security  tax  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  payroll  endangers  the  basic  sys- 
tem. It  is  certainly  true  that  all  taxes  have  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  Without  the 
increases  in  this  bill,  the  payroll  tax  Is  al- 
ready scheduled  to  go  up  to  11.3  percent  of 
payroll. 

The  third  reason  for  Increasing  the  retire- 
ment benefits  for  our  people  through  the 
funded  system  rather  than  through  pay-as- 
you-go  systems  lies  In  the  need  of  any  so- 
ciety for  capital  to  finance  Its  economic 
growth  and  increased  standard  of  living. 
The  Western  European  countries,  particu- 
larly the  ones  that  have  been  acclaimed  for 
paying  higher  social  security  benefits  than 
does  the  U.S.  social  security  system,  con- 
stantly look  with  envious  eyes  to  the  great 
U.S.  capital  market,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  capital  to  finance  their  growth. 
Americans  through  their  tripartite  retire- 
ment systems  have  much  greater  retirements 
benefits  per  person  than  these  same  coun- 
tries because  Americans  do  rely  heavily  on 
funded  retirement  systems  in  addition  to 
social  security.  In  the  process,  Americans 
have  created  great  savings  which  are  avail- 
able through  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions ($150  billion),  through  the  pension 
plans  ($90  billion),  through  the  insurance 
companies  ($200  billion)  and  savings  in 
banks  ($100  billion)  to  finance  the  expansion 
of  Industry  and  their  own  living  standards. 
If  a  society  does  not  finance  a  large  part  of 
the  retirement  of  Its  people  through  savings, 
it  creates  serious  difficulties  for  itself. 

So  when  we  cut  in  on  the  funded  systems 
by  increasing  the  pay-as-you-go  system  as 
is  done  to  some  degree  In  H.R.  12080,  we  cut 
back  on  the  amount  of  benefits  that  other- 
wise might  be  paid  to  our  retirees  as  well  as 
cut  back  on  the  capital  that  otherwise  would 
be  available  to  finance  the  Nation's  growth 
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which  provides  the  Jobs  and  living  standards 
for  our  people. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  understand 
our  great  society  so  that  in  our  endeavor  to 
improve  and  better  it,  we  do  not  unwittingly 
damage  it. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  philosophy 
that  lies  behind  H.R.  12080  is  almost  the 
converse  of  the  philosophy  expressed  by 
White  House  aide,  Mr.  Califano  in  a 
speech  that  had  publicity  releases  made 
on  it  back  in  April  and  was  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  has  since  been 
quoted  around  the  country  extensively 
as  a  study  paper,  I  might  say.  Parade 
magazine  published  a  report  of  it  about 
2  or  3  weeks  ago.  The  distinguished  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  ought  to  know 
better,  had  it  quoted  in  this  fashion  as  a 
study  paper.  I  have  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  speech  or  paper 
itself.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  there 
was  such  a  speech.  It  looks  like  it  was 
the  work  of  one  of  these  political  rela- 
tion operations  of  a  certain  group  which 
holds  to  a  certain  philosophy,  and  this 
quoting  and  requoting  around  without 
reference  to  whatever  studies  were  made 
in  it  is  regrettably  rather  typical. 

If  eventually  I  can  get  a  copy  of  the 
Califano  speech  itself,  or  if  I  can  get 
a  copy  of  the  press  release  from  which 
the  New  York  Times  story  originated,  I 
will  put  that  in  the  Record. 

But  the  essence  of  the  Califano  report 
was  this: 

Of  the  7.2  million  people  on  welfare, 
only  50,000  are  capable  of  being  trained 
and  put  in  the  work  force. 

Time  and  again  during  the  extensive 
discussions  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration,  notably 
WUbur  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  HEW. 
I  raised  the  point  of  whether  the  Califano 
estimates  and  figures  that  were  quoted 
were  accurate  because  they  obviously 
were  not. 

The  administration  witnesses  behind 
closed  doors  admitted  these  figures  were 
Inaccurate.  I  kept  asking  them  why  the 
administration  does  not  make  appropri- 
ate statements,  because  the  public  has 
gotten  the  wrong  impression.  Although 
Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen  said  that  £is  soon  as 
this  measure  was  voted  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  would  make 
these  statements,  to  this  day  the  admin- 
istration has  not  withdrawn  or  corrected 
the  false  and  erroneous  statement  issued 
by  Mr.  Califano. 

Many  well-meaning  people  around  this 
country  are  being  fooled  by  it,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  far  from  50,000  peo- 
ple being  retrainable,  out  of  72  million 
people  the  figures  being  retrained  are 
in  the  millions.  The  very  concept  that 
they  are  not  retrainable  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  Manpower 
Training  Act,  and  all  the  other  programs 
that  the  administration  boasts  about  and 
points  out  as  effective.  I  happen  to  agree 
with  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  man- 
power training  program  is  concerned. 

This  Califano  statement  was  on  the 
assumption  that  everybody  over  65  was 
incapable  of  work.  This  was  on  the  as- 
sumption that  every  mother  whose  chil- 
dren and  she  were  on  aid  to  dependent 
children,  even  though  the  children  were 


over  16,  was  incapable  of  work.  This  was 
on  the  assumption  that  all  children  16  to 
20 — high  school  dropouts  and  not  going 
to  school — were  Incapable  of  work.  Let 
me  say  this:  If  this  were  an  accurate 
statement,  the  programs  we  have  had  in 
being  for  years  should  be  called  back. 

This  Is  the  groundwork,  though,  for 
those  who  are  arguing  for  the  negative 
income  tax,  for  those  who  are  arguing 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  Yes,  they 
are  after  this,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
get  it  is  to  denigrate  these  training  pro- 
grams and  the  concept  that  welfare  is  to 
enable  people  to  get  on  their  economic 
feet.  It  is  something  which  would  mean 
we  have  to  treat  a  portion  of  our  society 
as  if  this  were  a  permanent  welfare  sit- 
uation, as  some  who  are  advocating  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  and  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  say. 

Advancement  in  our  society  technolog- 
ically, and  so  on,  has  reached  a  point 
where  there  is  no  need  for  certain  people 
in  our  society,  they  say.  This  is  a  false 
statement.  Automation,  although  it  de- 
stroys jobs,  creates  many  more  jobs  than 
it  destroys,  and  there  is  a  place  in  this 
advanced  society  for  every  single  man, 
woman  or  child  above  16  to  be  able  to 
work  and  earn  and  to  work  meaningfully. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  taking  the  nega- 
tive approach  that  we  have  to  move  to  a 
welfare  society,  to  a  hopeless  approach 
for  certain  of  our  people. 

This  is  why  I  say  H.R.  12080  is  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  the  speech  and  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Califano  speaking  for  the 
White  House,  and  is  in  direct  oppwsition 
to  the  theories  of  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate a  negative  income  tax  or  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. I  simply  want  to  emphasize  his 
well-made  point  by  a  query.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  program  alone,  which  reports 
to  this  Congress  regularly,  whether  phys- 
ical restoration,  training  restoration,  or 
educational  training  and  rehabilitation; 
a  far  greater  percentage  than  50,000  are 
rehabilitated  annually? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course.  The  gentle- 
man speaks  from  a  depth  of  knowledge 
and  work  in  this  field.  In  aid  to  the  blind, 
which  Is  a  part  of  this  social  security 
program,  we  have  many  more  than  that 
who  are  working  and  capable  of  work- 
ing. 

This  whole  concept  that  is  being 
promoted  is  despicable,  in  my  judgment, 
and  it  needs  to  be  smoked  out. 

Let  me  say  something  about  an  address 
by  Mr.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  August  15, 
1967,  which  was  reported  in  the  press 
as  if  he  were  going  to  go  over  to  the 
Senate,  when  this  bill  passes  the  House, 
and  undo  some  of  this  basic  philosophy. 
Already  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  see 
some  who  have  picked  up  some  of  the 
overtones  of  this  speech. 

Incidentally,  when  we  get  back  in  the 
House  I  will  ask  to  put  the  entire  speech 
in  the  Record,  because  it  does  not  pro- 


vide the  kind  of  material  and  informa- 
tion as  had  been  reported  in  the  news 
media.  It  is  nowhere  near  the  Idnd  of 
attack  on  this  bill  one  might  believe 
from  reading  some  of  the  press  reports. 

One  point  disturbs  me  a  little.  On 
page  8  of  his  speech  there  is  this: 

The  work  training  projects  offer  great 
opportunities  In  this  bill,  but  like  all  oppor- 
tunities they  must  be  exploited  with  wlsdon* 
as  well  as  energy.  At  the  very  minimum,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  preparing 
candidates  for  nonexistlng  Jobs.  To  stir  ex- 
pectations and  be  unable  to  pay  off  is  both 
immoral  and  foolish,  and  again  destructl\-e 
of   the  ends  of  the  program. 


For  those  who  would  like  to  examine 
this  quote  in  context,  I  am  appending 
Secretary  Gardner's  entire  speech  of 
August  15  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Of  course,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
committee  bill  says  in  essence,  and  could 
not  agree  with  more.  Who  is  dragging 
this  red  herring  across  the  trail  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  that  there  is  any  such 
concept? 

Let  me  say  this,  as  one  who  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  original  con- 
ception, drafting,  and  passage  of  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act  of  1962,  which,  incidentally,  had  its 
origin  as  a  result  of  hearings  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  imem- 
ployment  insurance  several  years  before : 
the  discipline  in  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act  Is  that  one 
cannot  spend  Federal  money  to  train 
unless  there  is  a  job  in  sight.  That  is 
the  discipline. 

There  were  two  requirements  in  that 
bill. 

One  was  that  the  dictionary  of  occu- 
pational titles,  which  had  not  been  up- 
dated since  1949,  be  updated  so  that  we 
would  know  what  were  the  nomencla- 
ture of  jobs  available  in  this  dynamic 
society.  Regrettably,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  finally  published  the  up- 
dating hi  January  1966,  it  was  already 
out  of  date.  It  should  have  been  in  a 
looseleaf  form.  This  is  how  rapidly  mov- 
ing our  economy  is. 

If  we  cannot  have  common  nomencla- 
ture on  the  skills  In  existence  In  our  so- 
ciety, how  indeed,  can  we  gear  our  pro- 
grams of  training  for  jobs  in  existence? 
Now  I  am  leading  to  something  that  Is 
sinister.  There  was  a  second  requirement, 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  develop 
jobs  available  statistics.  This  la  a  con- 
cept which  has  been  under  consideration 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
Subcommittee   on   Economic   Statistics, 
for  years,  and  among  many  knowledge- 
able people  around  this  society.  It  is  a 
very  practical  and  necessary  thing,  be- 
cause how  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  we 
going  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  the  Job 
Corps,  for  manpower  training,  or  for  any 
training  program  if  we  do  not  develop 
such  national  statistics? 

To  this  very  day  this  administration, 
which  talks  about  Its  great  concern  for 
poverty  and  the  problems  of  welfare  in 
our  society,  has  not  developed  Jobs  avail- 
able statistics. 

Because  of  the  dragging  of  feet  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  this.  I  was  able 
to  get  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  matter,  to  find  on. 
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whfther  we  were  wrong,  whether  this  was 
actlcal  statistic  which  coiild  be  devel- 
.  Did  it  really  have  the  implications 
thought    it    did    for    the    training 
prdsrams? 

T  hose  hearings  were  held  a  year  ago. 
Th  !re  was  only  one  negative  witness, 
notably  the  representative  of  the  AFL- 
CI< ),  who  stated  they  were  against  it  be- 
caise  these  statistics  might  be  misused 
to  I  :reate  the  Impression  that  there  really 
wa  1  not  a  serious  unemploj-ment  prob- 
len  I  because  there  were  more  jobs  avail- 
ab]  i  than  there  were  unemployed. 

'  Tie  excuse  of  the  administration,  of 
Se(  retary  Wlrtz,  was  that  Congress 
wo  lid  not  give  them  the  $2  million  neces- 
sai  y  to  develop  these  statistics.  My  re- 
8P(  nse  was,  "Believe  me.  if  this  is  as 
ne  tded  as  I  say  it  is  and  as  others  have 
sail  It  Is,  do  you  think  that  $2  million 
wo  old  stand  in  the  way  of  this  adminls- 
tn  tion.  or  that  this  Congress  would  not 
gr  Jit  the  $2  million?" 

:  went  to  the  Republicans  on  the  Sub- 
coi  amittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
ml  ;tee  to  get  their  assistance  to  get  this 
th  ough.  This  support  exists.  It  is  the 
DC  naocrats  who  block  it. 

rhla  was  a  specious  argument  of  Sec- 
rel  ary  Wlrtz,  but  it  demonstrates  a  sin- 
1st  »r  thing  that  Is  going  on  in  our  society. 
Powerful  persons  In  this  admlnistra- 
tlt  n  apparently  do  not  want  training 
pr  >grams  to  work  and  do  not  want  the 
ve  T  thing  that  Secretary  Gardner  says  is 
es  ential  to  avoid,  "to  stir  expectations — 
th  jn  we  are  unable  to  pay  off,  and  this 
Is  destructive  to  the  ends  of  this  pro- 
gr  mi."  Indeed  this  is  true.  You  take  a  kid 
arid  send  him  for  6  months  to  a  voca- 
tlcnal  education  school  or  have  him 
sp  snd  a  year  or  whatever  period  of  time 
It  Is  to  learn  a  skill  only  to  find  out  that 
h(  has  trained  In  a  skill  which  Is  already 
.  ot  solete  or  one  which  is  not  in  demand. 
"Wtiat  could  be  more  tragic  Indeed?  It  is 
tline  not  Just  for  the  administration  to 
act.  but  I  call  upon  some  responsible 
p€  ople  in  the  news  media  to  report  what 

I  i  ,m  sajring  here  and  which  I  have  said  in 
oi  en  public  hearings  ever  since  the  Man- 
p<  wer  Training  Act  was  enacted  in  1962. 
Tl  ley  still  will  not  report  this  to  the  peo- 
pl ;  of  the  coimtry.  Why  has  the  Johnson 
lu  ministration  failed  to  develop  Jobs 
Vi  ailable  statistics? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g«  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will  be 
v<  ry  interested  to  know  the  subcommlt- 
tc  e  of  which  I  am  chairman  is  now  work- 
lig  on  a  vocational  education  bill  that 
Is  going  to  update  the  whole  quality  of 
v(catlonal  education.  It  Is  going  to  do 
tie  very  thing  that  the  gentleman  Is 
complaining  about.  I  agree  with  him 
tl  at  we  have  to  improve  it,  and  it  is  being 
d  tne  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear 
it  When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 

II  >50,  one  of  the  first  things  I  zeroed  in  on 
wu  the  vocational  education  program 
a  lacted  in  1917.  I  told  my  conservative 
fi  lends  who  did  not  think  the  Federal 
C  ovemment  should  be  In  these  things 
U  At  this  decision  was  made  many  years 
a  [o  back  In  1917.  We  should  improve 
tl  lese  programs.  The  trouble  was  that  the 


Federal  vocational  education  program 
was  heavily  oriented  toward  agricultural 
skills.  I  have  done  everything  I  could 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  to  get 
more  money  into  the  Federal  vocational 
education  program  and  to  gear  it  into 
these  kinds  of  skills  that  are  in  demand 
which  are  mainly  in  the  service  area. 
So  I  would  say  in  1967  we  are  pretty 
much  behind  times  in  doing  this.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  say  that  Congress  has 
improved  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. However,  this  program  has  to  be 
geared  to  the  apprenticeship  training 
program  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  To 
this  very  day  there  is  a  fight  still  going 
on  between  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  has  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  apprenticeship  train- 
ing, when  those  programs  should  be 
geared  very  closely  together.  That  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Incidentally,  in  all  of  these  areas  we 
are  not  talking  about  large  sums  of 
money.  The  administration's  way  of  solv- 
ing poverty  is  to  throw  money  at  it.  We 
say  that  the  answer  is  to  use  our  brains. 
Money  Is  necessary  but  only  if  it  is  prop- 
erly spent  and  in  well-designed  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  comment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  want  to  get  on  with 
my  statement,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  made 
a  very  excellent  point,  and  he  will  be 
very  happy  to  learn  that  President  John- 
son recommended  in  his  bill  now  before 
the  committee  that  private  industry  be 
brought  into  this  vocational  education 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  not  that  fine. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.    And   he   has   wide- 
spread support  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  which  seeks  to  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  do  even  more  to  get 
people  trained  and  retrained,  but  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  it.  Our  tax  laws  im- 
pede the  training  and  mobility  of  labor, 
yet  the  administration  opposes  our 
efforts  to  remove  these  impediments.  In 
addition  we  have  proposed  that  individ- 
uals on  OAA  and  ADC  receive  assistance 
toward  improving  their  homes,  rather 
than  being  removed  from  their  homes. 
Both  of  these  programs  have  a  negative 
bias  which  must  be  removed.  I  am  un- 
concerned about  the  President's  rhetoric. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  his  action. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  put  my  additional 
points  on  this  bill  in  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  because  I  think 
these  points  are  important.  Also,  rele- 
vant to  this  discusion  is  the  relationship 
between  job  training  programs  and  the 
minimum  wage.  I  intend  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  this  next  week. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  I  am  not  being  facetious, 
but  has  any  one  made  any  comment 
about  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Governors  in  their  action  plan? 
It  is  in  this  morning's  Record.  I  am  not 


looking  for  an  argument,  but  I  am  look- 
ing for  some  help. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  did  they  say? 
Mr.  PATTEN.  No.  1,  I  read  here  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  providing 
the  financial  resources  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  and  in  many  cases  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  is  inhibited  by 
unnecessary  inflexibility  in  their  admin- 
istration. Then,  they  say  the  same  about 
the  funds.  Therefore,  I  v/onder  in  just 
what  position  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  com- 
ment upon  that  question,  because  prob- 
ably each  Democrat  Governor  agrees 
with  it  and  I  cannot  disagree  more  with 
these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Oh,  well 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
and  the  philosophy  which  we  are  now 
discussing,  is  shared  evidently  by  the 
majority  of  the  Democrats  and  certainly 
thfe  majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  well 
as  being  shared  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  There  are  those 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle  with  whom  I 
am  in  disagreement.  Believe  me,  we  have 
some  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  However, 
this  bill  has  very  little  to  do  with  parti- 
san politics,  only  to  the  extent  that 
soiheone  wants  to  make  partisan  politics 
out  of  it.  If  people  disagree  with  the  ap- 
proach as  envisioned  in  this  bill,  a  bill 
designed  toward  methods  of  getting  peo- 
ple on  their  economic  feet;  and  in  con- 
trast accept  the  problems  of  a  certain 
portion  of  our  people  as  insolvable  and 
that  they  have  to  be  permanently  on 
public  welfare,  then  let  us  discuss  that. 
If  any  political  party  wants  to  espouse 
openly  that  philosophy,  why,  I  would 
welcome  such  discussion  on  a  partisan 
basis. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  move 
ahead — and  I  am  going  to  put  most  of 
these  remarks  in  the  Record,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  page  100  of  the  com- 
mittee report  where  that  philosophy  has 
been  discussed  In  reference  to  foster 
care  for  children  and  point  out  one  un- 
derlying reason  for  the  change.  We 
found  that  we  are  having  great  difiBculty 
in  families  where  there  are  more  than 
one  illegitimate  child.  Children  were  still 
being  reared  in  that  family,  which  ob- 
viously provided  an  immoral  home  en- 
viroimient.  Such  deprivation  exists  be- 
cause of  an  economic  reason.  The  local 
community  courts  and  the  local  welfare 
people  were  reluctant  to  take  children 
off  aid  to  dependent  children  where  we 
had  these  large  Federal  matching 
grants,  and  put  them  over  in  foster  care 
where  the  local  community  had  to  bear 
almost  the  entire  cost  of  such  care  be- 
cause there  was  not  the  Federal  match- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  equalize 
this  situation  whereby  in  the  future  this 
kind  of  economic  disincentive  in  provid- 
ing a  decent  home  for  children  is  taken 
care  of. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  on  page  109 
is  the  development  of  the  concept  of  pro- 
tective payments  for  children  where  you 
have  a  family  which  is  not  spending  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
Now  the  officials  can  move  in  with  the 
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help  of  the  same  Federal  matching 
grants  to  take  over  and  pay  the  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  these 
interim  periods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  these  kinds  of 
badly  needed  reforms  which  we  find 
throughout  this  bill. 

On  page  111  there  is  a  very  important 
item  in  regard  to  homeowner  ship,  and  in 
my  extension  of  my  remarks  I  shall  de- 
velop it  further.  We  find  that  homeown- 
ership  is  undermined  to  a  large  degree 
through  the  welfare  approach,  because 
for  example,  when  the  father  dies — a 
father  leaving  a  widow  with  three  or  four 
children  where  they  own  their  own 
home — one  of  the  firjgt  things  the  welfare 
worker  says  is,  "Well,  regrettably,  you 
will  have  to  sell  this  asset  and  we  will 
have  to  put  you  in  rental  quarters."  This 
is  done  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  wel- 
fare worker  the  house  may  be  sub- 
standard. 

This  bill  provides  a  beginning  where 
a  determination  may  be  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  cheaper — cer- 
tainly it  is  more  uplifting  to  keep  them 
in  their  own  home — and  heaven  knows 
we  want  to  keep  them  in  their  own  home; 
if  we  can  do  this  by  putting  in  a  new 
furnace  or  by  putting  in  new  plumbing, 
then  let  it  be  done.  The  FHA  program 
permits  a  great  deal  of  this  now  but  it  is 
not  being  utilized  by  those  who  are  ad- 
ministering the  welfare  program. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  again  to 
this  matter  of  coordination  of  these 
many  welfare  programs.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  This 
bill  does  bring  about  coordination  in 
many  matters  that  Ue  properly  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees — the 
housing  problem  essentially  lies  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Many  training  and 
welfare  matters  lie  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  so  forth. 

The  speech  by  Secretary  Gardner 
mentioned  above  follows : 
Remarks  Bt  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
OP  Health,  Education,  and  Weuare 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  reorganization, 
ni  also  say  Bomethlng  about  the  proposed 
welfare  legislation  as  It  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, or  course  It  Is  not  yet  final;  it  still  must 
be  acted  on  by  the  full  Houee  and  the  Senate. 
We  have  tried  to  simplify  our  organization 
here  so  that  we  will  be  In  a  better  position  to 
help  you  do  your  Job  better  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  aU  of  us 
to  devise  the  best  ways  we  can  find  to  get 
people  the  kinds  of  help  they  need  when  they 
need  It. 

We  are  not  so  naive  nor  so  presumptuous 
as  to  think  that  a  reorganization  at  the 
federal  level  can  bring  about  the  best  of  all 
possible  systems  of  delivery  at  the  local 
level,  which  Is  the  only  place  where  it  coimts. 
But  we  do  think  It  can  be  helpful  to  bring 
together  all  our  resources,  as  we  have  done, 
and  to  provide  you  easier  access  to  them 
through  clearer  channels. 

In  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
we  have  brought  under  one  roof  a  new  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  a  new  Administration  on 
Aging,  a  new  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration. Each  of  these  units  will  maintain 
its  integrity.  Elach,  you  may  be  sure,  will 
continue  to  be  a  vigorous,  even  vociferous, 
advocate  for  th«  special  needs  of  Its  special 
group:  the  aged,  or  the  handicapped,  or  chil- 
<irea. 


But  the  problems  of  these  groups  tend  to 
overlap,  and  so  do  the  groups  themselves. 
The  talents  and  skills  required  to  deal  with 
them,  while  specialized  In  some  respects,  are 
similar  In  others.  We  believe  that  the  three 
units  can  be  mutually  helpful,  mutually  re- 
inforcing. And  their  placement  together  in 
one  Service  makes  easier  an  approach  which 
has  long  been  a  goal  of  those  working  in  all 
these  fields:  a  unified  approach  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  family,  and  services  avail- 
able as  a  utility  to  all  who  can  use  them. 

I  look  forward  to  a  period  of  dynamic 
growth  for  each  of  the  units  within  the  new 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

I  believe  that  the  Children's  Bureau, 
strengthened  through  added  functions,  will 
become  an  ever  more  vital  focus  for  activities 
Involving  children  and  families. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  also 
strengthened  with  new  functions,  will  be- 
come more  than  ever  before  a  focus  for  all 
types  of  services  for  all  the  aged. 

And  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration, with  Its  expanded  responsibilities, 
will  be  able  to  make  an  even  broader  contri- 
bution to  work  with  the  handicapped. 

We  have  separated  at  the  Federal  level 
programs  having  to  do  with  cash  payments 
from  the  programs  offering  rehabilitation 
and  social  services.  There  Is  growing  con- 
sensus that  these  quite  different  functions 
should  be  performed  by  different  people.  The 
reasons  are  so  familiar  to  you  that  I  shall 
not  go  into  them.  They  have  to  do  with 
making  the  entire  process  more  simple,  ef- 
ficient, and  dignified  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  freeing  scarce  manpower  to  pro- 
vide services  to  those  who  need  them.  Sev- 
eral States  and  cities  have  taken,  or  are 
contemplating,  steps  to  separate  the  opera- 
tion of  these  services.  The  new  Assistance 
Payments  Administration  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  policies  and  providing  guid- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  agencies  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  cash  payments. 

The  Medical  Services  Administration  will 
be  responsible  for  general  oversight  of  the 
setting  of  standards  for  medical  services 
provided  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act— the  State  Medicaid  programs. 

There  will  be  one  commissioner  of  the  new 
Service  in  each  of  the  nine  Regions.  We  be- 
lieve this  will  make  things  easier  for  you 
by  giving  you  one  channel  Into  WaslUngton 
Instead  of  four  or  five. 

A  word  about  rehabilitation.  I  use  the  word 
In  its  broadest  sense.  By  rehabiUtatlon  I 
mean  giving  people  the  chance — and  the 
challenge — to  develop  their  own  resources. 
Inner  and  outer,  to  become  as  Independent 
and  responsible  as  possible.  I  mean  giving 
people  the  chance  and  the  challenge  to  make 
the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  lives  and 
to  find  personal  satisfaction  and  fulfiUment 
through  participation,  to  live  their  lives 
with  some  measure  of  dignity. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  see  some  great  oppor- 
tunities m  It.  We  also  see  some  problems. 
There  are  things  we  wanted  that  we  didn't 
get,  and  things  we  dldnt  want  that  we  did 

get. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  for  a  new 
kind  of  focus  on  the  family  as  a  total  en- 
tity. We  think  this  can  be  aU  to  the  good. 

First,  the  States  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  plan  for  each  family 
and  to  review  It  frequently.  Second,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  work  and 
training  programs  for  welfare  recipients 
deemed  "appropriate"  for  employment.  I'll 
return  to  this  point  in  a  moment.  And  third, 
the  States  would  have  to  provide  greatly  en- 
larged day  care  and  homemaker  services  for 
employed  AFDC  mothers. 

The  comprehensive  plan  drawn  up  for  each 
family  would  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  potentlaUtles  for  employment  of  family 
members  over  sixteen  who  are  not  in  school. 


the  health  and  educational  and  training 
needs  they  might  have,  and  the  welf;\re  of 
the  children.  If  the  evaluations  are  well  tind 
carefully  done,  if  their  goals  arc  broader  than 
the  achievement  of  employment  ivlonc,  and 
If  the  resulting  plans  are  realistically  and 
Imnginr.tively  laid,  many  families  now  on 
public  assistance  will  find  new  hope,  new 
confidence,  new  stability,  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  become  productive  and  participat- 
ing— with  all  the  lncren.se  in  personal  satis- 
faction and  happiness  that  goes  with  it. 

With  respect  to  employment,  we  have  had 
er.couraging  successes.  Based  on  the  work- 
cxpcrlence  programs  thnt  have  been  operat- 
ing for  a  coupio  of  year?,  we  have  every  re..- 
son  to  believe  that  there  are  many  more  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  be  and  can  be  trained 
and  employed. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  not  all  mothers 
would  wish  to,  or  should,  or  could,  work 
full-time,  or  perhaps  even  part-time.  But 
tiie  uiiknown  ntimber  who  wish  to,  or  should, 
or  could,  ought  to  have  that  chance. 

Thus  far,  participation  in  the  work-experi- 
ence programs  has  been  entirely  voluntary, 
though  attractive  incentives  have  been  of- 
fered. Tlie  proposed  legislation  wotild  make 
participation  a  condition  for  receiving  assist- 
ance for  those  determined  to  be  appropriate 
for  work  or  training.  But  the  blU  provides 
that  a  recipient  ot  public  assistance  may 
refuse  such  work-traJnlng  for  "good  cause," 
and  the  existing  law  allows  an  individual 
to  appeal  any  decision  to  the  State  agency. 
I  have  asked  my  staff  to  develop  criteria 
for  the  administration  of  these  provisions 
that  vrtU  ensure  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  Individual.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  those  rights  be  preserved. 

But  what  really  matters  Is  what  happens 
to  each  famUy,  and  lor  all  practical  purposes 
that  will  be  decided  elsewhere,  not  In  Wash- 
ington. A  mother  might  appear  to  be  a  good 
candidate  for  work  and  training  on  several 
grounds,  yet  special  circumstances  might 
make  It  desirable  for  her  to  delay  entrance 
into  the  program.  II  determinations  are  made 
according  to  rigid  formulas  inflexibly  applied. 
If  lack  of  imagination  and  foresight  char- 
acterize action  at  the  decision  level,  then 
the  result  can  only  be  grief  for  the  Individ- 
uals and  fsimllles  involved  and  defeat  of  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  which  are  to 
sUengthen  the  family  and  move  it  toward 
Independence. 

The  work-training  projects  offer  great 
opportunities,  but  like  all  opportunities,  they 
must  be  exploited  with  wisdom  as  well  as 
energy.  At  the  very  minimum,  we  must  be 
Btire  that  we  are  not  preparing  candidates 
for  non-existent  jobs.  To  stir  expectations 
and  then  be  unable  to  pay  off  Is  both  Im- 
moral and  foolish — and  again,  destructive  of 
the  ends  of  the  program.  But  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  go  beyond  merely  giving  voc.i- 
tlonal  training  for  already  existing  or  con- 
ventional, particularly  dead  end  Jobs — that 
at  least  some  of  the  projects  would  be  con- 
sciously aimed  at  creating  new  careers  in 
new  kinds  of  Jobs  for  the  participants. 

The  provisions  lor  day  care  also  offer  great 
potentialities  for  enriched  educational  and 
play  programs  that  would  enhance  the 
youngsters'  chances  for  healthy  Intellectual 
and  emotional  growth. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law  that  we  feel  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  more  helpful  to  you.  I  am  particularly 
glad,  for  example,  that  Increased  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  maternal  and  child  health. 

There  is  also,  however,  a  debit  side  to  the 
proposed  legislation  from  our  point  of  view. 
We  feel  that  some  of  it,  quite  apart  from 
other  objections  to  it  which  might  be  made, 
would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  or  weaken- 
ing the  overall  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rightly 
places  great  emphasis  on  the  work  and  train- 
in"  programs.  Yet  It  deleted  the  Admlnlstra- 
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provision  thAt  would  make  It  mandatory 
,j  the  States  to  pay  lull  need,  as  defined 
I  ach  State  Itself,  to  public  assistance  re- 
its,  and  to  reprice  such  standards  each 
And  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  most 
definitions  of  fiUl  need  are  far  from 
.  I  will  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
nent  of  these  provisions  which  were 
^  In  the  Administration  proposal. 
^  need  has  been  paid  to  participants  in 
,  successful  work-training  programs,  and 
lad  predicated  our  request  for  an  expan- 
'   of  such  programs  on   the  assumption 
,  fuU  need  would  be  met.  That  is  one  of 
„  things  we  asked  for  and  didn't  get. 
8  }methlng  we  did  not  ask  lor  and  did  get 
the  celling  which  the  Committee  placed 
the  ATDC   program.  The   proportion   of 
dren  on  the  rolls  because  of  the  absence 
desertion   of   a   parent   would  be   frozen 
the  proportion  obtaining  in  January  of 
year.  I  will  recommend  to  the  Senate 
delation  of  the  provision. 

Tfnder  the  House  amendment,  the  Federal 
emment  would  be  foreclosed  from  shar- 
in  the  support  of  children  whose  condi- 
1  Is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  children 
ui^y  being  assisted.  The  States  would  be 
mi  ouraged— vlrtuaUy  forced— to  estabUsh 
n  more  restrictive  eliglbUlty  requirements, 
»lse  to  lower  the  already  Inadequate  sup- 
t  being  paid. 

do  not  believe  that  children  should  have 
pay  for  the  shortcomings  and  inequities 
the  society  Into  which  they  were  bom.  I 
not  beUeve  that  children  should  have  to 
for  the  real  or  supposed  sins  of  their 
And  I  think  It  would  be  short- 
^„^  of  a  society  to  produce,  by  Its  neglect, 
»  [roup  of  future  citizens  very  likely  to  be 
unproductive  and  characterized  by  bltter- 
>  18  and  alienation. 
birUer,  I  spoke  of  the  new  opportunities 
have  to  start  to  do  the  Job  that  we  know 
s  to  be  done.  But  It  would  be  dishonest 
to  acknowledge  the  real  obstacles  we 
_  In  trying  to  do  It.  Since  we  dont  have 
day,  I  wont  name  them  all. 
rhe  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  say 
that  many  of  the  problems  encountered 
„,  the  weUare  program  will  not  be  solved 
wthln  the  context  of  the  vrolfare  program 
It  elf  They  are  rooted  In  the  fact  of  poverty 
ai  d  aU  that  goes  with  Itr-bad  housing,  poor 
seiools,  dismal  and  decayed  neighborhoods. 
« ime,  f amUy  Uf e  that  is  often  unstable,  and 
tl  e  feeUngs  of  despair,  apathy,  and  hopeless- 
nas  harbored  by  so  many  who  are  trapped 
such  environments. 

I  believe  that  those  In  public  welfare  have 
hien  criticized,  too  often  and  unfairly,  for 
it  Uure  to  surmount  problems  that  are  be- 
y  ind  their  scope  and  power.  Poverty  Itself  is 
tl  le  enemy,  and  It  will  take  a  good  deal  more 
tlian  changes  In  the  welfare  system  to 
o  tnquer  It. 

But  we  here  today  have  to  work  within  the 
tamediate  context,  with  the  resources  we 
naw  have  available  and  within  the  restrlc- 
t  ons  placed  upon  us.  We  are  able  to  reach 
oily  a  fraction  of  the  poor — about  one- 
f  lurth— with  financial  help.  We  are  able  to 
r  ach  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  those  who 
leed  social  and  rehabilitative  services.  The 
V  sry  least  we  can  do  is  to  deliver  the  avail- 
s  ble  money  and  services  effectively  to  those 
^  e  are  now  able  to  help.  We  must  be  ardent 
jdvocates  for  these  Immediate  clients  of 
Jirs,  but  we  must  also  strive  to  keep  the  eyes 
the  Nation  on  the  24  million  poor  Amer- 
jis  who  receive  no  financial  help;  on  the 
million  children  whose  fathers  work  full 
all  year  round  and  still  cannot  make 
(  nough  to  support  their  families  adequately; 
the  millions  more,  poor  or  not,  who  need 
1  arious  kinds  of  help  and  service  to  cope 
sponslbly  and  fully  in  a  complex  society. 
I  said  that  we  have  to  act  within  the  pres- 
I  nt  context.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  can- 
;  lot  look  l>eyond  It.  The  extremely  valuable 
eport  made  to  me  by  the  Advisory  Coimcll 
«i  Public  Welfare   enlarges   our   vision   of 
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the  Job  remaining  to  be  done.  One  may  or 
may  not  believe  that  the  route  proposed  by 
the  Council  is  the  best  possible  one  to  reach 
our  goal.  But  it  makes  vividly  clear  the 
massive  commitment  of  resources  and  talent 
that  will  be  required  no  matter  which  route 
Is  chosen. 

I  have  talked  mostly  about  welfare  today 
because  this  Is  a  critical  moment  for  our 
public  assistance  programs.  But  in  a  sense 
this  is  a  critical  moment  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams Involved  in  the  reorganization:  lor 
all  of  the  children  we  are  able  to  reach 
through  medical  and  other  services;  for  all 
of  the  aged  whose  lives  can  be  enriched  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways;  for  all  of  the  handi- 
capped who  can  be  helped  toward  more  inde- 
pendent and  satisfying  lives. 

For  those  of  us  Involved  In  these  fields,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  we  saw  the  needs  more 
clearly  or  were  willing  to  face  the  problems 
more  honestly.  We  are  now  prepared  to  say 
that  we  want  a  Nation  in  which  no  one  Is 
damaged  by  circumstances  that  can  t>e  pre- 
vented, a  Nation  in  which  everyone  is  en- 
abled to  make  the  most  of  his  potentialities, 
a  Nation  in  which  no  one  is  shut  out  from 
the  life  of  society. 

To  achieve  this  kind  of  Nation  will  require 
a  mobilization  of  public  understanding  and 
support  far  beyond  anything  we  have  at- 
tempted so  far.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  try  to  enlarge  public  understand- 
ing and  rally  the  support  we  need.  And  I 
urge  you  to  do  the  same  In  your  communities. 
We  need  hands  to  help  us  and  heads  to  think 
with  us.  Make  the  most  of  your  old  allies 
In  the  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups. 
Rally  new  allies  from  the  great  pool  of 
talented  womanpower,  from  students,  from 
businessmen,  from  all  who  will  want  to  have 
a  share  In  conquering  our  problems  when 
they  are  helped  to  understand  what  those 
problems  are.  You  will  be  doing  them  a  favor. 
And  you  will  be  doing  the  country  a  great 
service. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes],  for  their  dedication  and  their 
diligence  in  helping  to  shape  what  I 
think  is  a  monumental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  written  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  presents  a  major  turn  in  wel- 
fare philosophy  that  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  is  good  for  America. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  should  lead 
the  way  toward  renaming  the  welfare 
departments  all  over  the  country  to  "wel- 
fare and  rehabilitation"  departments  be- 
cause that  is  the  philosophy  in  this  bill. 
There  are  few  people  in  America  who 
cannot  participate  actively  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation.  Everyone  has  some- 
thing to  contribute.  And  the  philosophy 
of  this  bill  is  that  we  are  shaping  every 
effort  and  every  program  toward  the 
maximum  fulfillment  of  individual  po- 
tential in  this  Nation. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  on  page  17 
a  table  that  I  think  every  Member  should 
look  at,  particularly  the  column  under 
"Increases  in  the  committee  bill."  This 
should  answer  those  who  claim  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  for  the  poor. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1972  there  is  an 
estimated  additional  expenditure  of  $470 
million  vmder  the  heading  "Day  care." 


This  is  a  most  significant  item  and  I 
think  one  that  has  long  been  needed. 

There  is  an  additional  item  "Other 
special  services"  of  $125  mUlion. 

There  is  the  item  "Earnings  exemp- 
tions" of  $35  million. 

There  has  been  extremely  interesting 
experiences  in  some  communities  where 
additional  earnings  have  been  allowed 
and  it  has  paved  the  way  to  significant 
reductions  in  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  exemption  amounts  to  $30  plus 
one-third  of  all  income  above  that. 

This  helps  to  get  people  established  in 
work  habits  and  is  a  tool  that  can  be 
used  very  effectively  by  the  various 
States. 

Then  there  is  the  work-training  pro- 
gram—an item  of  $225  million.  This  is  in- 
deed a  landmark  development. 

Under  our  bill  all  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  institute  community  work  and 
training  programs  by  July  1,  1969. 

The  training,  supervision,  and  mate- 
rials program  would  be  financed  with  75 
percent  Federal  participation  and  85  per- 
cent until  July  1969,  with  an  estimated 
increased  cost  of  $225  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  1972. 

Work,  experience,  and  training  would 
be  available  to  both  mothers  and  fathers 
with  out-of -school  children  over  16  years 
of  age  who  are  receiving  cash  assistance 
under  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  programs. 

Employed  adults  will  Improve  the  en- 
tire quality  of  life  in  the  welfare  house- 
hold. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most 
important  improvements  in  the  existing 
law  is  the  variety  of  employers  who  can 
provide  these  services. 

Under  our  bill,  work  or  training  can  be 
provided  by  nonprofit  agencies  or  by  pri- 
vate employers  and  by  public  agencies 
other  than  the  welfare  department.  I 
feel  that  the  latter  category  holds  the  real 
potential  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  programs.  For  instance. 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
agencies  of  State  governments  are  par- 
ticularly suited  both  to  provide  meaning- 
ful work  experience  for  persons  who  have 
not  established  sufficient  work  habits  to 
hold  successfully  a  job. 

The  able-bodied  welfare  recipient 
needs  more  than  cash  help.  He — or  she- 
needs  the  self-respect  and  dignity  that  a 
job  can  provide.  He  needs  not  only  edu- 
cation and  training,  but  also  the  patterns 
of  the  working  world — getting  up  in  the 
morning,  catching  the  bus,  arriving  on 
time,  putting  in  8  hours  on  the  job.  Wel- 
fare administrators  are  agreed  that  many 
of  the  people  under  their  care  have  never 
experienced  the  regimen  of  employment. 
To  establish  these  work  habits  is  a  criti- 
cal step  toward  successful  employment 
and  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  welfare 
recipient  receive  a  meaningful  work 
training  experience.  "Make  work"  jobs 
and  degrading  assignments  will  quickly 
discourage  the  relief  recipient  with  in- 
adequate background  and  experience, 
just  as  it  does  the  well-qualified  appli- 
cant. 

A  number  of  commentators  are  pessi- 
mistic about  employment  opportunities 
for  welfare  recipients  after  the  training 
period  is  concluded.  It  would  indeed  be 
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a  cruel  hoax  to  build  the  pattern  of  work- 
ing and  then  fail  to  locate  employment 
for  the  recipient. 

Similar  predictions  were  made  in  the 
early  sixties  that  automation  would  in- 
evitably replace  American  workers  and 
foster  widespread  unemployment.  Our 
viable  economy  proved  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Likewise,  our  growing  economy — 
and  particularly  the  services  sector — can 
accommodate  large  numbers  of  workers 
with  limited  skills  and  work  experience 
at  decent  wages. 

Existing  law  inadvertently  reinforces 
the  inclination  of  the  welfare  recipient  to 
remain  on  the  rolls,  rather  than  go  to  the 
effort  to  hold  a  job.  Currently,  welfare  aid 
is  diminished  dollar  for  dollar  for  outside 
earnings  for  adults  qualifying  through 
AFDC.  Our  committee  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  a  work  incentive 
to  the  individual  on  relief.  Starting  July 
1,  1969,  all  States  would  be  required  to 
have  an  earnings  exemption  under  their 
AFDC  program.  The  first  $30  of  earned 
family  income  plus  one-third  of  earnings 
above  that  amoimt  would  be  retained  by 
the  family  before  welfare  assistance 
would  be  reduced. 

The  Imaginative  program  which  our 
committee  has  recommended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  families  on  relief  must  be 
accompanied  by  advancements  in  the  so- 
cial work  profession.  Our  bill  recognizes 
this  need  by  authorizing  $5  million  an- 
nually in  fiscal  years  1969-72  for  grants  to 
colleges  and  vmiversities  to  upgrade  and 
expand  their  training  programs  for  so- 
cial workers.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  attracting  imdergraduates  to 
this  worthwhile  and  rewarding  profes- 
sion. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  12080  expand 
Federal  payments  for  foster  home  care 
of  children.  Existing  law  provides  Fed- 
eral AFDC  funds  for  children  in  foster 
homes  only  if  they  were  recipients  of 
AFDC  at  the  time  they  were  removed 
from  their  natural  home  by  a  court. 
Only  9,000  children  currently  qualify 
under  this  limitation.  The  States  may 
also  use  part  of  their  title  V  child  welfare 
services  grants  for  the  purpose  of  foster 
home  care;  however,  other  demands  for 
these  funds  have  made  this  source  in- 
significant. 

Our  bill  liberalizes  existing  law  to  en- 
courage placement  of  children  in  foster 
homes  when  a  poor  home  environment 
exists.  AFDC  funds  would  be  available 
if  the  child  is  removed  from  his  natural 
home  and  placed  in  foster  care  by  a 
court  order  and  if  the  child  would  have 
been  eUgible  for  AFDC  aid  if  an  appU- 
cation  had  been  made  on  his  behalf. 
Also  included  are  children  removed  from 
the  homes  of  certain  specified  relatives 
within  6  months  of  a  court  order. 

Poster  home  care  is  often  more  ex- 
pensive than  care  In  a  child's  natural 
home.  Therefore,  our  committee  author- 
izes Federal  sharing  up  to  $100  a  month 
per  foster  chUd.  Effective  July  1,  1969, 
State  plans  would  have  to  provide  foster 
care  on  this  basis. 

Our  report  encourages  State  welfare 
agencies  to  obtain  the  best  possible  en- 
vironment for  the  foster  child.  We  rec- 
ommend greater  use  of  existing  AFDC 
provisions    which    permit   payment   to 


nonneedy  relatives  who  care  for  an  eli- 
gible child  who  has  no  parents. 
BENErrrs  to  disabled  wmows  and  wmowEns 


In  another  area  of  this  complex  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  extension  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  of  covered  deceased  workers.  I 
was  privileged  to  sponsor  similar  provi- 
sions as  far  back  as  1959,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  that  the  committee 
was  able  to  extend  social  security  cover- 
age to  this  group  this  year. 

The  benefits  authorized  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  would  be  50  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  if  elected  at  age 
50.  The  benefits  increase  in  graduated 
steps  to  82  percent  at  age  62.  The  per- 
centage limitation  continues  to  apply  to 
benefits  after  age  62. 

This  provision  will  provide  long  over- 
due assistance  to  an  unfortunate  group 
of  65,000  Americans  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $60  million. 

■underpayment  problem  corrected 
H.R.  12080  makes  an  important  change 
In  the  provisions  of  existing  law  govern- 
ing distribution  of  social  security  bene- 
fits owed  to  a  worker  at  his  death. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  amount  due 
at  the  primary  insured's  death  Is  1 
month's  benefit  or  less,  it  is  paid  to  the 
surviving  spouse  who  was  living  in  the 
same  household.  If  the  amount  was 
greater  than  1  month's  benefit  or  If  there 
was  no  surviving  spouse,  it  can  be  paid 
only  to  a  legal  representative  of  the 
estate.  These  conditions  have  resulted  in 
a  considerable  hardship  in  States  such  as 
Oregon  which  do  not  have  a  small- 
estates  statute  or  where  complex  State 
law  makes  appointment  of  a  legal  repre- 
sentative difficult.  Surviving  spouses  who 
were  not  living  in  the  same  household  as 
the  deceased,  children,  and  parents  are 
forced  to  go  through  costly  court  pro- 
ceedings and  pay  attorneys'  fees  to  re- 
cover benefits  owed  to  their  decedent.  At 
the  end  of  June  1967,  there  were  141,000 
claims  outstanding  because  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 

Our  bin  remedies  this  situation  by 
enumerating  the  order  of  succession  in 
cases  of  underpayment.  The  benefits 
would  be  paid  In  the  following  order: 
first,  to  the  surviving  spouse;  second,  the 
dependent  child  or  children;  third,  the 
parents;  fourth,  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  estate;  fifth,  spouse  not  en- 
titled to  benefits  on  the  same  earnings 
record;  and  sixth,  child  or  children  not 
entitled  to  benefits  on  the  same  earnings 

record. 

medicare  provisions 

Medicare  went  into  effect  July  1,  1966. 
The  public  and  professional  acceptance 
of  this  remarkable  health  Insm-ance  pro- 
gram has  Indeed  been  gratifying  to  those 
of  us  who  worked  so  diligently  for  its 
passage  2  years  ago.  A  number  of  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  medicare 
program  are  contained  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today. 

Undoubtedly,  disabled  individuals 
should  also  be  considered  under  the 
health  insurance  program  of  the  social 
security  law.  However,  the  committee 
was  unable  to  accurately  estimate  the 
costs  involved  in  expanding  this  program 
to  include  this  category.  Therefore,  our 


report  dii-ects  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
Special  Advisory  Commission  to  study 
the  problems  relative  to  including  the 
disabled  under  the  medicare  program. 
The  Commission  Is  to  present  Its  report 
by  January  1,  1969. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  a  new 
method  of  payment  to  physicians  under 
the  supplementai-y  medical  insurance 
program — part  B  of  medicare — author- 
ized by  today's  bill.  Existing  law  permits 
payment  in  two  ways:  by  a  "receipted 
bill,"  or  by  "assignment."  Elderly  pa- 
tients of  doctors  who  chose  not  to  accept 
assignment  were  often  disturbed  and 
confused  when  they  were  required  to  pay 
for  services  and  then  submit  their  re- 
ceipted bin  to  the  insurance  carrier  for 
reimbursement.  In  a  few  isolated  cases, 
where  the  patient  was  unable  to  pay,  a 
promissory  note  was  executed,  and  Inter- 
est costs  were  charged  until  the  reim- 
bursement arrived. 

With  the  support  of  both  the  medicare 
patients  and  the  doctors.  I  introduced  a 
bill  April  10  to  correct  this  situation.  The 
committee  recommends  today  a  provi- 
sion similar  to  my  legislation.  A  physi- 
cian would  be  authorized  to  submit  his 
"itemized"  biU  to  the  carrier  for  pay- 
ment. If  the  payment  conforms  with  the 
"reasonable  charge"  schedule,  it  will  be 
made  direct  to  the  physician.  If  he  pre- 
fers, the  doctor  can  direct  that  payment 
be  made  to  the  patient.  If  the  physician 
prefers  not  to  submit  the  bill,  or  If  he 
does  not  wish  to  use  the  carrier's  "rea- 
sonable charge,"  the  patient  may  submit 
an  Itemized  blU  and  be  reimbursed  80 
percent  of  the  reasonable  charge. 

The  acceptance  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons and  successful  implementation  of 
medicare  have  encouraged  many  persons 
to  recommend  that  the  program  be  ex- 
tended to  include  the  services  of  other 
health  practitioners.  Budgetary  consid- 
erations—particularly the  unexpected 
Increases  In  hospital  care  costs — per- 
mitted only  a  modest  extension  of  serv- 
ices this  year  to  Include  podiatrists  and 
outpatient  physical  therapy  under  the 
supervision  of  a  hospital.  However,  the 
Committee  did  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct an  In-depth  study  of  the  extension 
of  part  B  coverage  to  other  health  pro- 
fessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned  to- 
day but  a  few  of  the  many  Important 
provisions  of  this  monumental  legisla- 
tion. Our  committee  has  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  Improving  the  most  significant 
social  program  In  America.  We  do  not 
claim  to  present  a  perfect  package  or  to 
satisfy  the  recommendations  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  who  testified  before 
our  committee.  But  we  can  take  pride  in 
facing  our  commitment  to  the  aged  and 
underprivileged  citizens  of  our  Nation 
and  expanding  their  opportunities  for  a 
successful  and  productive  life. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  about  the  changes 
in  the  welfare  provisions  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly  the   allowance   for   additional 
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ea  -nlngs.  In  my  remarks  yesterday  I  crit- 
ic! sed  the  fact  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  able  to  vote  on  these  Issues  sepa- 
ra  ely  and  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
th !  biU  which  I  deeply  regret.  But  I  do 
re  «gnlze  that  there  are  some  advances 
In  the  bill.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  wel- 
f a  'e  program.  I  commend  the  chairman 
ar  d  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
th  3se  advances. 

Mr.   ULLMAN.  I  appreciate   the   re- 

m  irks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 

m  an,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

fiom  Ohio  [Mr.  BettsI. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  my 
d  stingiilshed  chairman  and  the  distin- 
g  lished  ranking  minority  member  have 
sioken  on  this  bill.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  lything  I  can  contribute  to  it. 

The  chairman  mentioned  the  coopera- 
t  on  he  received  from  the  committee  in 
t  le  work  on  this  bill.  I  am  sure  if  it  was 
n  at  for  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
a  tid  the  leadership  of  the  ranking  minor- 
iy  member,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
c  jnsin.  we  would  not  have  had  a  bill  as 
s  cceptable  as  the  bill  we  have  here  today. 
This  is  a  large  and  complicated  bill. 
^  nth  the  thought  that  maybe  somebody 
r  light  not  have  been  able  to  fathom  all 
t  le  technicalities  and  the  bigness  of  it, 
t  nd  running  the  risk  of  oversimplifying 
t  tie  situation.  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
1  md  some  general  reasons  for  which  we 
-ould  support  the  bUl.  There  are  four 
'  irhlch  I  would  like  briefly  to  present  to 
he  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  1  think  this  bill  Is 
lecessary  because  we  have  been  living  in 
in  era  of  inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
;ince  the  last  increase  in  social  security 
)eneflts,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
:ost  of  Uvlng  of  about  7.5  percent,  so 
that,  however  we  look  at  it,  I  feel  that 
any  reasonable  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  Is  certainly  justified. 

That  is  the  first  reason  I  think  we  can 
find  for  supporting  this  bill. 

The  second  reason  is  I  feel  it  repre- 
sents some  very  reasonable  compromises 
In  an  area  in  which  certainly  there  were 
some  extremes.  I  am  referring  to  all  of 
the  letters  which  I  am  sure  we  aU  re- 
ceived from  beneficiaries  insisting  that 
social  security  benefits  be  increased  to 
the  point  where  they  thought  they  could 
simply  retire  and  live  upon  them.  That 
Is  one  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
other extreme  Is  represented  by  letters  I 
received — which  I  am  sure  everyone  in 
the  House  also  has  received,  from  young 
persons     young    married    couples,    and 
from  small  businessmen  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  constant  increase  in  the 
contribution,  the  payroU  taxes  that  are 
necessary  to  support  these  benefits. 

These  represent  difficult  extremes  to 
rationalize  There  is  the  young  married 
couple  with  a  family  and  home  to  buy 
and  money  to  save  to  send  children  to 
college,  and  the  possibility  of  an  increase 
in  cost  of  living  constantly  facing  them. 
They  find  it  very  difQcult  to  have  taken 
from  their  payrolls  an  increasing  amount 
to  support  the  social  security  system. 

Alao,  the  small  businessman  finds  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  operating  his  business;  and  also 
every  time  that  social  security  is  raised, 


he  has  to  multiply  the  raise  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  his  employment. 

So  there  is  a  genuine  position  of  each 
extreme  on  the  issue,  and  I  think  we 
compromised  that  very  well  when  we 
abandoned  the   proposal   of  expanding 
the  base  to  $10,800  and  instead  of  fixing 
it  at  $7,600,  and  also  by  keeping  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  12.5  percent.  So  the 
second  reason  which  I  think  justifies  us 
in  supporting  the  bill  is  that  these  two 
extremes  were  very  wisely  compromised. 
The  third  reason  has  been  very  com- 
prehensively and  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member;  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  welfare  section  of  the  bill  was 
made  to  include  requirements  that  States 
have  to  see  that  there  is  work  training, 
that  there  are  certain  programs  for  fam- 
ily planning  and  day  care,  and  other  con- 
ditions for  receiving  welfare  payments. 

As  I  say,  this  has  been  gone  into  very 
extensively.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the 
committee  took  the  position  on  a  very 
difficult  and  controversial  area,  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  situation  that  really  need- 
ed consideration,  is  certainly  a  sound 
reason  why  we  should  support  the  bill. 

The  fourth  general  reason  I  am  not 
sure  has  been  touched  upon,  but  I  be- 
lieve is  important  in  this  time  of  vising 
expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  althougn 
the  increase  in  cost  of  the  social  security 
system  in  the  year  1968  wUl  be  about 
$30  million,  and  in  1972  wUl  be  $146  mil- 
lion. It  is  well  to  note  that  in  comparison 
to  the  present  law  the  cost  of  the  public 
welfare  program  would  actually  be  re- 
duced in  the  amount  of  $78  million  for 
the  year  1968  and  $704.5  miUion  in  the 
year  1972  The  overaU  financial  picture 
of  the  whole  bill  is  that  it  represents  a 
saving  compared  to  the  present  law  In 
1968  under  the  committee  bill,  that 
would  be  $40  million  under  what  it  would 
cost  under  present  law,  and  in  1972  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  $549  million. 

As  I  say  at  a  time  such  as  this,  when 
■we  are  trying  to  look  for  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, that  is  certainly  a  very  laud- 
able reason  for  supporting  the  bUl. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  these  points 
is  because  in  a  very  complicated  and 
technical  bill  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
some  general  reasons  for  support.  Those 
are  the  four:  because  of  infiation  I  be- 
heve  the  benefits  are  necessary ;  because 
the  extremes  as  to  raising  benefits  and 
raising  withholding  taxes  have  been  well 
compromised;  because  we  have  come  to 
grips  with  a  real  problem  so  far  as  pub- 
lic assistance  is  concerned;  and  because 
actually  the  bill,  as  submitted  by  our 
committee,  represents  an  overall  reduc- 
tion in  cost. 

Mr.  MTTT-R  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  my  friend  from  Ohio 
knows  and  has  pointed  out.  in  the  area 
of  social  security,  where  general  funds 
are  used,  in  some  Instances  at  great  cost, 


in  the  public  welfare  and  child  health 
provisions  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  there 
will  be  an  actual  saving,  compared  to 
existing  law,  of  $459  railUon,  whereas 
under  H  R.  5710  there  would  have  been 
an  increase  of  $1,124,500,000  in  the  cost  to 
the  general  fund.  ,  ^  xi. 

Mr  BETTS.  I  am  certainly  glad  the 
chairman  has  called  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  It  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee  bill  over  the  bill 
as  originally  submitted. 

I  submit  these  four  general  reasons, 
which  I  believe  justify  support  of  the 

bill-  ^       1    tj    in 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BoGGSl. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hap- 
py to  commend  and  give  my  strongest 
support  to  the  recommendations  for  im- 
provements In  the  social  security  system 
included  in  H.R.  12080.  This  bill,  which 
bears  the  fruit  of  the  many  months  of 
work  of  our  esteemed  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
is  one  we  can  support. 

In  the  course  of  our  consideration  of 
this  measure  I  have  again  been  impressed 
by  the  significance  of  the  role  that  social 
security  has  come  to  play.  And  before  1 
comment  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  com- 
ment on  the  really  impressive  develop- 
ment of  the  social  security  program. 

Some  35  years  ago  this  Nation  had  not 
yet  even  thought  of  building  into  its  way 
of  life  a  national  institution,  a  mecha- 
nism, for  asafring  that  people  who  could 
no  longer  look  for  Income  to  earnings 
from  work  would  have  some  continuing 
Income.  Yet  now  there  has  been  built  mto 
our  economic  and  social  life  through  so- 
cial insurance  the  means  for  providing 
that  continuing  income  for  workers  and 
their  families  and  seeing  to  it  that  when 
earnings  stop,  they  too  can  participate 
in  our  national  life  and  share  some  of  the 
fruits  of  our  expanding  productivity  and 
wealth.  ^,  ..  „ 

As  first  enacted  a  generation  ago,  the 
social  security  program  was  limited  to 
the  risk  of  retirement  in  old  age,  and 
it  was  hmited  in  coverage  to  industrial 
and  commercial  employees.  Today  the 
social  security  program  covers  practically 
all  kinds  of  gainful  work.  It  provides 
benefits  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
retired  worker  as  well  as  for  the  retired 
worker  himsell,  for  survivors  of  deceased 
workers,  and  for  totally  disabled  workers 
and  their  dependents  if  the  disability  is 
expected  to  last  for  at  least  12  months, 
in  the  amendments  of  1965  we  provided 
protection  against  the  cost  of  medical 
care  In  old  age.  And  from  time  to  time 
we  have  increased  benefits   and  made 
other  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
changes  in  the  economy  and  In  our  so- 
ciety and  to  improve  the  protection  pro- 
vided. . 

The  social  security  program  proviaes 
assurance  to  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  old  age,  disability,  or  death  oi 
the  family  earner  will  not  mean  the  end 
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of  a  regular  Income.  Some  23  million 
men,  women,  and  children — one  out  of 
nine  Americans — are  receiving  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  every  month.  About 
86  million  earners  will  pay  social  security 
contributions  this  year.  Ninety-five  out  of 
a  hundred  children  and  their  mothers 
could  get  benefits  if  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily should  die.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the 
people  past  65  are  either  getting  benefits 
or  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  when  they 
or  their  husbands  retire.  About  87  out 
of  100  people  age  25  to  64  have  disability 
insurance  protection. 

Thus  during  the  30  years  since  the 
social  security  program  first  went  into 
effect  we  have  solved  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  involved  in  establishing  and  de- 
veloping a  general  system  of  social  insur- 
ance protection.  Coverage  is  just  about 
universal  and  the  program  is  already 
very  effective  In  providing  benefits  cur- 
rently to  those  who  have  suffered  the 
risks  against  which  it  Insures.  The  pro- 
gram Is  sound  financially  and  has  proven 
inexpensive  to  administer,  with  adminis- 
trative costs  running  about  2  percent  of 
benefit  payments. 

This  bill  will  improve  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  social  security  program 
in  several  important  ways,  but  especially 
by  increasing  the  social  security  benefits 
that  now  go  out  each  month  to  some  23 
million  men.  women,  and  children  repre- 
senting virtually  every  city,  community, 
and  settlement  in  the  country.  Social  se- 
curity benefits  are  now  Inadequate.  Yet 
consider  the  hard  fact  that  they  are  vir- 
tually the  sole  reliance  of  half  of  the  aged 
beneficiaries  and  the  major  reliance  of 
just  about  all  of  them.  To  put  It  bluntly 
the  adequacy  of  these  benefits  deter- 
mines how  well  many  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple manage  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 
Surely  this  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  society, 
and  one  with  which  each  one  of  us  in  this 
House  must  be  deeply  concerned. 

Monthly  benefits  for  retired  workers 
now  on  the  social  security  rolls  who  be- 
gan to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or  later 
now  range  from  $44  to  $142  and  the  bene- 
fits for  disabled  workers  now  range  from 
$44  to  $152;  under  the  bill,  these  benefits 
to  those  now  on  the  rolls  would  range 
from  $50  to  $159.80  for  retired  workers, 
and  from  $50  to  $171  for  disabled  workers. 
The  benefit  amount  payable  to  workers 
with  average  monthly  earnings  of  $550, 
the  highest  possible  under  present  law, 
would  be  increased  from  $168  to  $189. 
For  a  survivor  family  consistingof  a 
widow  and  two  or  more  children  getting 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  $550  of  average 
monthly  earnings,  total  monthly  benefits 
of  $391.20  would  be  payable  where  $368  is 
now  payable.  For  people  getting  benefits 
based  on  the  highest  possible  average 
monthly  earnings  under  the  bill — $633 — 
the  benefit  for  a  single  person  would  be 
$212  and  for  a  married  couple  $317 — 
just  about  half  of  the  average  monthly 
earnings  of  $633. 

These  benefit  increases,  along  with  the 
other  improvements  In  the  social  security 
program  which  the  bill  provides,  will 
make  life  a  bit  easier  and  better  for  un- 
told numbers  of  fine  but  hard-pressed 
American  Individuals  and  families. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  an  alarming  and  unfounded 


criticism  of  social  security  that  I  have 
been  hearing  lately,  because  it  is  perti- 
nent to  the  question  at  hand. 

There  have  been  some  people  recently 
who  have  opposed  expansion  of  social  se- 
curity on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  a 
"good  deal"  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
emphasize  some  facts  in  this  connection. 
First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
group  of  young  employees  who  are 
presently  working  under  the  program, 
those  who  will  enter  covered  employment 
alter  the  maximum  contribution  rates 
provided  for  by  the  present  law  have  gone 
into  effect,  and  even  those  who  will  pay 
the  highest  contributions  over  a  working 
lifetime  because  their  earnings  will  be  at 
the  highest  level  counted  for  social  se- 
curity purposes — all  will  get  retirement, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
tection under  social  security  that  will  be 
at  least  worth  the  value  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

Some  people,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
program  itself  and  the  basic  concepts  un- 
derlying it.  to  say  nothing  of  expanding 
it,  have  been  applying  their  mathemati- 
cal talents  to  calculations  which,  they 
say,  prove  that  workers  cannot  hope  to 
get  protection  that  is  worth  their  social 
security  contributions.  The  first  over- 
sight I  have  noted  In  these  projections  is 
the  failure  to  take  accovmt  of  the  survivor 
and  disability  protection  provided  by  the 
program.  The  fact  that  the  worker's  fam- 
ily is  protected  In  the  event  of  his  retire- 
ment, disability,  or  death,  and  the  fact 
that  the  worker  himself  will  receive  val- 
uable health  Insurance  protection  upon 
attaining  age  65.  are  both  disregarded. 
No  accurate  evaluation  of  the  protection 
the  program  affords  can  be  made  unless 
all  of  the  protection  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  the  worker  is  In  actuality  con- 
tributing toward  the  cost  of  all  of  that 
protection. 

I  have  heard  and  seen  examples  show- 
ing how  a  young  man  who  pays  the  maxi- 
mum rates  of  contributions,  who  does  not 
become  disabled,  who  does  not  die  before 
reaching  retirement  age — which  would, 
of  course,  be  at  some  time  In  the  distant 
future — who  does  not  retire  at  age  65, 
who  does  not  have  any  dependents — ^how 
this  man  will  get  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  amounting  to  less  than  his 
contributions   plus   Interest.    Who    can 
know  what  his  future  will  be— that  he 
will  not,  say,  become  disabled  or  die  when 
he  is  young  and  have  a  wife  and  children 
to  support?  This  is  somewhat  like  com- 
plaining that  the  money  you  spent  over 
50  years  for  fire  insurance  went  for  noth- 
ing  because  your  house   never   burned 
down.  That  protection  had  a  value  to 
you;  you  would  not  have  been  without  it. 
Another  assumption  usually  made  in 
criticisms  of  the  equity  of  the  program 
Is  that  the  employer  contribution  is  al- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  whose  wages  it  is 
paid.  The  employer  contribution  in  the 
social  security  program,  as  In  private 
pension  plans,  is  not  made  for  this  pur- 
pose and,  consequently  Is  not  used  in  this 
manner.    Employer    contributions    are 
pooled  in  the  social  security  trust  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  all  covered  workers.  It 
is  the  presence  of  the  employer  contribu- 


tion that  assures  that  all  groups  of 
covered  workers  will  get  their  money's 
worth  imder  the  program  without  any 
particular  group  of  workers  carrying  too 
heavy  a  burden. 

Still  another  point  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  analysis  of  the  protection 
provided  by  the  program — and  one  which 
the  critics  usually  ignore — is  that  social 
security  protection  grows  with  the  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease benefits  in  the  future  as  earnings 
rise,  as  we  have  done  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  program.  We  know  that  we 
can  do  this  because  the  financing  of  the 
system,  and  the  cost  estimates  on  which 
the  financing  is  based,  allow  for  improve- 
ments in  benefits  as  earnings  rise,  even 
though  the  scheduled  contribution  rates 
remain  unchanged. 

Certainly  the  substantial  benefit  in- 
creases contained  in  the  bill  before  us 
now  will  serve  as  clear  evidence  that 
the  protection  of  the  program  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Passage  of  the  bill  should 
convince  the  skeptics  that  improvements 
will  continue  to  be  made  in  light  of 
changes  in  the  national  economy. 

The  bill  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
substantial  12  >  2  percent  benefit  increase, 
a  liberalization  in  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings a  person  can  have  in  a  year  and  get 
all  of  his  benefits  for  the  year— the  so- 
called  retirement  test.  Under  the  bill  the 
amount  would  be  Increased  from  the 
present  $1,500  a  year  to  $1,680  a  year. 

Undoubtedly  some  people  will  say  that 
this  improvement  is  much  too  conserva- 
tive and  that  the  exempt  amount  should 
be  much  higher  than  the  proposed  $1,680. 
Why,  then,  is  not  the  figure  higher,  or, 
if  you  will,  why  must  there  be  a  limita- 
tion at  all? 

I  know  that  members  get  many  in- 
quiries on  this  very  point.  Much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  it.  but  It  is 
far  from  being  well  understood.  Let  us 
examine  briefly  what  is  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  the  social  security  cash 
benefit  program  is  to  provide  money  to 
replace,  in  part,  earnings  that  are  lost 
when  a  worker  retires  in  old  age.  dies, 
or  becomes  disabled.  The  system  is  not 
designed  or  financed  to  provide  annui- 
ties payable  merely  upon  attainment  of 
a  given  age.  , 

Eliminating  the  retirement  test  would 
kicrease  the  cost  of  the  program  by  $2 
Billion  a  year  now.  and  more  In  future 
years.  Why  is  this  so?  Because  benefits 
are  not  paid  under  the  present  system  to 
people  under  age  72  who  continue  to 
work  at  sizeable  earnings  levels.  Remov- 
ing the  retirement  +est  would  result  in 
their  being  paid  full-rate  benefits. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  additional  cost  would  go  to 
pay  benefits  to  people  who  are  fully  em- 
ployed and  earning  as  much  as  they  ever 
did.  The  vast  majority  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  would  not  be  helped  by  such 
a  change.  They  are  unable  to  work,  can- 
not find  a  job.  or  are  age  72  or  older  and 
not  subject  to  the  retirement  test.  Since 
these  people  are  dependent  primarily  on 
their  benefits  for  support,  it  is  of  prime 
Importance  to  estabhsh  adequate  benefit 
levels  under  the  program;  and  the  very 
high  cost  of  eliminating  the  retirement 
test  would  have  a  strong  effect  on  the 
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program's  ability 
e  s  of  benefits. 

:  am  glad  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
committee's  bill  will  make  It  possi- 
for  social  security  beneficiaries  to 
more  than  heretofore  and  still  re- 
their  benefits.  This  advantage  is 
,^^  without  excessive  cost,  or  damage 
1  he  financial  soundness  of  the  system, 
he  bUl  also  strengthens  and  iraprov-es 
disabiUty  insurance  protection  of  the 
il  security  program.   For  the   first 
benefits  will  be  provided  for  totally 
i^bled  widows  who  are  not  old  enough 
I  'et  benefits  under  present  law  but  who 
I  re  reached  age  50.  Certainly  these  peo- 
f .  who  by  definition  are  totally  unable 
work  need  benefits  as  much  as  widows 
have  attained  age  60.  In  order  to 
p  down  the  cost,  the  benefits  payable 
,  be  reduced  to  that  at  age  50,  50  per- 
;  of  the  worker's  benefiU  will  be  pay- 
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rhe  bill   also   extends   the   disability 
to    totally    disabled    young 
^v.»  and  their  families  by  reducing 
amount  of  time  yoimger  people  have 
work  In  order  to  be  insured  for  dis- 
ability benefits.  Workers  disabled  early 
in  life  now  have  not  generaUy  had  an 
01  iportunity  to  work  long  enough  to  meet 
tie  general  requirement  and  they  and 
^eir  famUles  cannot  qualify  for  benefits. 
In  considering  the  pressing  needs  for 
litproved  benefit  levels  and  other  im- 
px)vements  in  the  protection  provided 
b  T  the  social  security  program,  the  com- 
n  ittee  has,  as  always,  given  careful  at- 
tsntion  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
s^iclal  security  financially  soimd. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
r  larked  improvements  that  the  bill  would 
I  lake  in  our  social  security  system  can 
le  achieved  without  substantially  in- 
creasing the  contributions  that  covered 
iForkers  will  have  to  pay. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  In- 
<  rease  the  protection  under  the  program 
lor    both    higher-paid    and    lower-paid 
■  workers  without  putting  a  heavy  burden 
(in  either.  Social  security  contribution 
ates  would  be  Increased  only  slightly. 
Vhen  the  ultimate  social  security  con- 
ribution  rates  go  into  effect,  in  1987,  a 
vorker  earning  $6,600  will  pay  only  $1.38 
nore  a  month  for  the  added  retirement, 
survivors,  and  disability  protection  and 
nedicare  that  H.R.  12080  would  provide. 
Workers  earning  less  than  $6,600  would 
pay  proportionately  less  than  $1.38  for 
their  added  protection. 

The  Increase  in  the  amount  of  taxable 
earnings  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  a  year, 
while  increasing  social  security  con- 
tributions for  workers  who  have  earn- 
ings above  $6,600  a  year,  would  enable 
these  workers  to  get  increased  benefits 
beyond  the  Increases  made  possible  by 
the  general  benefit  increase  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

I  am  confident  the. judgment  of  the 
country  will  be  that  the  increased  pro- 
tection is  well  worth  the  increased  cost 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  society. 

The  Improvements  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us  are  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans.  I  urge  that  we  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  achieve  a  speedy  enact- 
ment of  these  improvements. 


Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgima 
[Mr.  Broyhill].  . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  imagine  that  this  bill 
which  we  have  pending  before  us  at  this 
time  is  more  far-reaching  and  touches  a 
greater  number  of  people  and  has  a 
greater  impact  and  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation,  than  any  other  bill 
which  we  will  have  before  us  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  because  it  is  so  tar- 
reaching,  there  would  be  a  natural  tend- 
ency for  it  to  create  somewhat  of  a  con- 
troversy. It  is  the  type  of  measure  on 
which  partisan  lines   could   be   tightly 

But  as  a  result  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  Mills],  and  with  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  our  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber  and  the  spirit  of  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  before  the  House  a 
bill  on  which  most  of  the  major  difficul- 
ties have  been  overcome  and  a  bill  which 
most  of  us  can  enthusiastically  support. 
One  sobering  thought,  however.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  we  should  keep  in  mind 
Is— and  this  was  brought  out  very  well 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio     [Mr. 
BettsI— that  as  we  think  about  the  bene- 
fits that  this  bill  provides  we  must  con- 
sider the  increase  in  taxation  placed  up- 
on the  wage  earners  of  this  Nation.  I 
think  we  have  to  constantly  bear  this 
factor  in  mind  because  there  are  certain 
increases  In  this  payroll  tax  which  is 
built  into  the  system  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up  over  the  period  of  years 
whether  or  not  we  make  any  additional 
Improvements  or  Increase  in  benefits  in 
the  social  security  system. 

Since  the  benefits  provided  are  some- 
what modest,  they  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  retirement  programs  in  order  to 
provide  an  adequate  level  or  standard  of 
living  for  the  people  on  retirement. 

There  is  always  an  appeal  being  made 
to  Members  of  Congress  to  liberalize 
further  the  program  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  other  earnings  that  a  recip- 
ient of  social  security  benefits  can  re- 
ceive and  still  be  entitled  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Because  these  appeals  are  so 
realistic  and  since  so  many  recipients  of 
social  security  need  additional  income, 
we  have  tended  to  want  to  support  more 
and  more  liberalization  of  social  security 
benefits  which  will  cause  an  even  greater 
increase  in  taxes  on  the  wage  earners 
of  this  Nation. 

This  bill,  as  modest  as  it  actually  is, 
provides  for  an  $88  Increase  in  payroll 
taxes  for  the  wage  earner  earning  $7,600 
a  year.  That  is  $88  including  the  em- 
ployer's portion  and  the  employee's  por- 
tion. The  employer's  portion  of  the  tax 
is  earnings  that  the  wage  earner  could 
receive  if  the  employer  did  not  have  to 
pay  social  security  tax. 

This  makes  a  total  tax,  the  total  pay- 
roll tax  for  the  employer  and  employee, 
on  the  wage  eamer  earning  $7,600  a 
year,  $668.30  a  year  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968. 
And  if  we  provide  for  no  increase  in 


benefits  over  the  period  of  years,  the 
ultimate  total  tax  for  a  wage  earner 
$7  600  a  year  Including  the  employers 
portion  will  be  $896.80. 

The  total  Federal  income  tax  of  a  wage 
earner  earning  $7,600  a  year  with  a  fam- 
Uy  of  four  is  $627.60. 

In  other  words  the  payroll  tax  right 
now  on  that  wage  eamer  who  is  earning 
$7  600  a  year  is  greater  than  the  income 
Ux  for  a  family  of  four  earning  the  same 
amount.  .^       .        ,, 

So  this  is  not  an  insignificant  matter. 
We  must  constantly  bear  it  In  mind  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  other  problems 
for  which  soluUons  are  being  sought  and 
for  which  perhaps  a  payroll  tax  may  be 
suggested  as  a  form  of  solution  of  the 
problem,  similar  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram that  was  enacted  a  couple  of  years 

As  was  pointed  out  very  eloquerUy  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in 
the  public  welfare  area. 

There  is  a  cost  of  $4V2  billion  involved 
in  these  existing  programs.  But  the  com- 
mittee did  attempt  to  consoUdate  some 
of  the  overlapping  programs  in  that  area 
and  eliminated  some  of  the  duphcation. 
I  think  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
do  in  every  area.  I  know  there  are  many, 
many  Federal  programs  which  are  en- 
acted on  which  there  are  other  programs 
in  existence  that  could  be  modified 
somewhat  to  serve  as  well. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
stop  and  review  all  of  these  programs 
that  we  now  have  on  the  statute  books, 
to  catalog  them,  and  to  see  how  many 
programs  we  now  have  and  how  many 
can  be  consoUdated  and  possibly  elimi- 
nated. It  may  prevent  such  a  spectacle 
as  we  saw  on  television  a  few  nights  ago 
when   the   President   conveyed   to   the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  had 
voted  down  the  so-called  rat  control  bill. 
He  attempted  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  was  Indifferent 
to  the  problem  of  rat  control  in  this  Na- 
tion. This  caused  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding which  caused  people  to  come 
down  from  New  York,  as  we  saw  yester- 
day and  last  week  creating  a  scene,  not 
knowing  that  there  are  already  on  the 
statute    books    other    programs    which 
could  properly  handle  this  problem. 

We  may  unintentionally  be  competing 
with  other  agencies  in  this  bill  in  trying 
to  enter  into  the  area  of  planned  parent- 
hood. We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant problem.  We  feel  that  this  may  help 
to  eliminate  second  and  third  generations 
of  families,  which  the  chairman  was 
talking  about,  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

But  in  discussing  this  particular  pro- 
posal in  the  committee,  we  learned  that 
another  agency  of  Government  appears 
to  be  working  in  the  opposite  direction. 
An  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  points  out  that  an  offi- 
cial of  the  United  Planning  Orgamza- 
tion,  which  Is  an  agency  of  the  Poverty 
program,  was  opposing  the  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the 
area  of  birth  control.  Here  is  what  this 
official  said  in  part: 

There  will  come  a  time  when  having  a  baby 
before  being  married  won't  be  a  horror.  I  ao 
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not  advocate  birth  control  at  aU.  It  is  part 
of  being  a  woman  to  get  babies,  and  a  girl 
does  not  think  about  the  child  that  might 
come  into  the  world  when  she  Is  in  love  with 
a  boy. 


This  official  was  fired  when  the  state- 
ment came  to  the  attention  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  a  protest, 
but  then  I  understand  the  employee  was 
hired  a  week  later  because  the  views  she 
was  expressing  were  not  the  official  views 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
but  her  own  personal  views.  Here  we  have 
people  in  high  position  sabotaging  what 
seems  to  be  or  is  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
tent of  an  agency  of  the  Government 
and  of  Congress  in  enacting  legislation. 
The  bill  makes  broad  changes  In  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program  and  in  the  program  of  pro- 
viding aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Significant  improvements  are 
also  recommended  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram; the  title  XIX  program  providing 
medical  assistance  for  the  various  public 
assistance  categories;  in  the  categorical 
pubUc  assistance  programs  themselves: 
and  in  the  maternal  and  infant  health 
program,   crippled   children's  program, 
and  child  welfare  services.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss these  items  in  greater  detail. 

IMFKOVEMKHTS   IN    OASDI 

In  recommending  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  of  12V2  percent,  the 
committee  compensated  social  security 
beneficiaries  for  the  severe  inflation  that 
has  occurred  since  the  last  benefit  in- 
crease. The  raise  also  will  cover  the  fur- 
ther erosion  of  benefits  that  is  likely  to 
continue  In  the  near  future  due  to  the 
massive  deficit  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Although  these  benefits  are  adequate 
to  enable  our  senior  citizens  to  partici- 
pate In  the  growing  economic  well-being 
of  our  society,  the  committee  was  suc- 
cessful in  holding  the  tax  burden  imposed 
on  our  working  citizens  to  much  more 
reasonable  limits  than  proposed  by  the 
administration's  bill.  Each  employee, 
working  at  the  maximimi  earnings  base 
imder  the  administration's  bill,  would 
ultimately  have  been  required  to  pay  a 
tax  of  $626.40.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
each  employee  working  at  the  msucimum 
earnings  base  will  ultimately  contribute 
$448.40 — nearly  $200  less.  Similar  com- 
parisons relative  to  the  self-employed 
show  an  ultimate  contribution  under  the 
administration's  bill  of  $842.40,  while  the 
committee's  proposal  wiU  be  $626.40 — 
over  $200  less. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  was  at  the 
crossroads  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  social  security  program.  If  we 
adopted  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations, we  would  have  been  largely 
expanding  the  social  welfare  aspects  of 
the  program,  and  further  undermining 
the  insurance  basis  cf  the  system.  The 
committee  wisely  repudiated  this  ap- 
proach. Instead  of  adopting  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations,  the  com- 
mittee strengthened  the  insurance  basis 
of  the  system  by  improving  the  benefit 
formula  to  provide  a  fairer  return  on  the 
investment  of  individuals  at  all  wage 
levels.  Additionally,  the  Increase  in  the 
minimum    benefit,    from    $44    to    $50, 


parallels  the  general  benefit  increase  of 
121/2  percent,  thus  devoting  more  of  the 
resources  of  the  social  security  system  to 
wage-related  benefits,  rather  than  bene- 
fits based  strictly  on  welfare  concepts. 

The  committee  bill  also  liberalizes  the 
earnings  test  by  increasing  the  annual 
earnings  social  security  beneficiaries  may 
realize  without  losing  benefits  from  $1,500 
to  $1,680.  This  will  enable  senior  citizens 
who  desire  or  need  to  maintain  some  at- 
tachment to  the  work  force  to  earn  $140 
per  month  without  losing  benefits  rather 
than  the  $125  allowed  under  present  law. 

Other  amendments  to  the  OASDI  sys- 
tem improving  the  program  include:  The 
extension  of  benefits  to  disabled  widows 
50  years  of  age  or  older;  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  improved  definition  of  dis- 
ability; the  provision  of  benefits  to  young 
workers  who  are  disabled  before  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  more 
demanding  insurance  requirements  for 
disability  benefits;  and  the  extension  of 
additional  wage  credits  for  servicemen, 
bringing  their  social  security  coverage 
more  in  line  with  what  they  would  have 
acquired  if  they  continued  to  work  in 
private  employment,  instead  of  serving 
in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 


IMPROVEMENTS      IN      THE      HEALTH      INSXJRANCK 
PBGCRAM 

Although  the  experience  with  the  hos- 
pital     insurance      program      financed 
through  the  payroll  tax  is  limited  to  date, 
the  committee  bill  does  include  several 
constructive  provisions  correcting  short- 
comings in  the  existing  law.  A  real  hard- 
ship often  occurs  today  when  an  elderly 
citizen  incurs  heavy  doctors  expenses. 
Under  present  law.  payment  for  those  ex- 
penses can  occur  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
First,  the  doctor  can  accept  an  assign- 
ment of  the  patient's  claim  and  biU  the 
fiscal    intermediary    administering    the 
plan  in  his  area  for  the  amount  of  his 
services.  If  the  doctor  does  this,  he  will 
be  bound  by  the  intermediary's  deter- 
mination of  the  propriety  of  his  fee  in 
the  light  of  the  reasonable  and  custom- 
ary prevailing  charge.  Many  doctors  pre- 
fer to  bill  the  patient  directly,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do  under  the  law. 

When  the  patient  is  billed  directly,  he 
can  only  be  reimbursed  by  the  medicare 
program  by  paying  the  physician  him- 
self and  submitting  a  receipted  bill  to 
the  Intermediary.  This  involves  added 
bookwork  often  confusing  to  elderly  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  requiiing  them  to  advance 
money  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford. The  committee  bill  includes  a  new 
procedure— a  third  means  of  reimburse- 
ment—permitting the  patient  to  be  re- 
imbursed on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill. 
Another    improvement   recommended 
by  the  committee  bill  relates  to  physician 
certification.  Present  law  requires  that  a 
physician  certify  that  a  patient,  upon 
being  admitted  as  an  inpatient  or  treated 
as  an  outpatient,  needs  the  treatment 
prescribed.   This   is   demeaning   to   the 
physician  as  the  fact  that  he  has  pre- 
scribed the  treatment  Indicates  that  he 
feels  it  Is  medically   necessary.   Addi- 
tionally, it  creates  needless  paperwork  in 
situations  where  too  much  paperwork  Is 
ah-eady  a  problem.  The  bill  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  initial  certification.  The 
utilization  of  review  procedures  will,  of 


course,  continue  to  have  an  Influence  in 
this  area. 

The  committee  considered  the  present 
reimbursement  formula  for  hospitals  and 
extended  care  institutions  in  some  detail. 
While  the  consensus  strongly  supported 
the  principle  of  full  and  fair  reimburse- 
ment of  our  hosritals  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  depreciation  and  some  allow- 
ance for  growth,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  limited  experience  with 
the  program  makes  any  changes  at  this 
time  premature. 

Some  increase  in  the  hospital  insur- 
ance tax  is  included  in  this  bill  to  cover 
escalating  hospital  costs.  In  view  of  these 
rapidly  increasing  costs  and  the  absence 
of  complete  data  on  the  impact  of  tlie 
reimbursement  formula  on  hospitals 
during  the  program's  first  full  year  of 
operation,  the  committee  declined  to 
take  any  action  at  this  time.  However,  it 
wisely  agreed  to  maintain  surveillance 
of  the  problem  pending  a  full  report  by 
HEW  when  the  relevant  data  is  avail- 
able. 

The  recommendation  for  covering  the 
disabled  under  medicare  had  not  been 
adequately  studied.  Gaps  in  data  relat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  present  health  in- 
surance coverage  of  both  the  presently 
disabled  and  those  workers  who  will  be- 
come disabled  hi  the  future  prevented  a 
full  understanding  of  the  problem.  It 
was  uncertain  that  the  type  of  benefits 
offered  by  the  program  covering  the  el- 
derly were  the  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  disabled.  Additionally,  the 
taxes  required  to  cover  the  disabled  un- 
der the  hospital  insurance  plan,  as  well 
as  the  monthly  premiums  the  disabled 
and  the  Government  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  medical  insurance  plan, 
were  higher  than  those  thought  appli- 
cable when  the  plan  was  recommended. 
In  view  of  these  developments,  the  com- 
mittee bill  directs  that  an  advisory  coun- 
cil be  appointed  to  study  the  problems  of 
covering  the  disabled  with  a  mandate 
to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  1.  1968. 


nSEBAL    EMPLOTKES 

Of    particular    concern    to    me.    Mr. 
Chairman,  are  the  gaps  in  survivorship 
and  retirement  protection  that  our  Fed- 
eral  employees   experience   when   they 
transfer  from  private   employment   to 
Government  service   or  leave  Govern- 
ment service  and  resume  private  employ- 
ment.   A   Federal    employee    does    not 
qualify  for  sumvorship  benefits  imder 
Federal  retirement  plans  until  he  has 
been  working  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  5  years.  During  this  Interim. 
the  employee  may  lose  coverage  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  be  without 
any  protection  for  a  period  of  time.  Cases 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  where 
families  have  been  left  nearly  destitute 
upon  the  death  of  a  father  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, even  though  the  father  had 
been  previously  employed  on  a  nearly 
continual  basis.  Similar  misfortune  can 
be  visited  on  a  family  when  the  bread- 
winner leaves  the  Federal  service  and 
dies  before  acquiring  survivorship  pro- 
tection under  the  social  security  system. 
Less   serious  but  equally  intolerable 
gaps  exist   when   an   Individual   leaves 
Government  service  without  any  retlre- 
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protection  under  the  Federal  re- 

»nt  plans.  The  employee's  retlre- 

beneflts  under  social  security  wUl 

oJuced  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 

i)vered  earnings  during  the  years 

with  the  Government. 

lUonally.  a  serious  inequity  exists 

relationship  of  the  medicare  pro- 

to  Federal  employees.  The  prob- 

irises  In  two  contexts. 

approximately  50  percent  of  the 
employees  now  retiring  have  ac- 
through  defending  our  country 
c  armed  services  or  by  working  in 
covered  employment  before  or  after 
■nlng  a  Federal  employee,  the  requi- 
-  quarters  of  social  security  coverage 
e  ititle  them  to  medicare  benefits  on 
basis  of  their  own  earnings  record, 
ral  employees  in  this  category  can 
to  participate  in  the  voluntary  sup- 
'ntal  which,  when  added  to  the 
p  medicare  plan,  will  provide  cover- 
approaching  in  scope  the  high  option 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Em- 
ujces  Health  Benefit  Act. 
Fsderal  employees  making   such   an 
may  well  drop  their  coverage 
under   the   Federal    Employees   Health 
'fit  Act  and  the  Federal  Government 
be  relieved  of  its  obligation  as  an 
uloyer  to  provide  hospital  benefits  to 
•etlred  employee.  When  private  indus- 
is  relieved  by  governmental  programs 
providing  benefits  that  employees 
earned  through  their  long  years  of 
the  general  practice  is  for  the 
ui/a^es  concerned  to  Increase  benefits 
other  areas.  This  only  recognizes  the 
les  involved,  and  the  adjustments 
the  employer,  in  good  conscience, 
ipai.  make  to  changed  circumstances. 
Jecond,  Federal  employees  who  do  not 
>  sufficient  coverage  to  qualify  for 
basic  hospital  plan  are  nevertheless 
^.«ible  to  participate  in  the  voluntary 
supplemental    plan,    covering    doctors 
and  certain  incidental  medical 
,  for  a  premium  of  $3  per  month 
>.»,-  by  a  $3  governmental  contribu- 
from   general   revenues.   However, 
c  the  basic  supplemental  plan  does 
cover  hospitalization  and  related  ex- 
s,  the  employee  wUl  find  it  neces- 
to  retain  his  coverage  under  the 
pucral  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act. 
o  nee  the  policies  issued  pursuant  to  the 
F'deral  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act 
0  encompass  the  type  of  benefits  paid 
the  voluntary  supplemental  plan,  and 
generally  preclude  payment  of  duplicate 
'fits  the  voluntary  supplemental  plan 
provide  far  fewer  benefits  to  Federal 
iloyees  than  to  the  population  in  gen- 
and  the  Federal  employee  may  well 
include  that  it  is  impractical  for  him  to 
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specifically  recognizes  the  hardship  and 
inequity  resulting  to  our  Federal  employ- 
ees from  certain  provisions  of  existing 
law  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has'  been  directed  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problems  and  report  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  January  1,  1969.  While 
some  satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  the 
specific  recognition  of  the  hardship  and 
inequity  involved,  we  cannot  rest  until 
these  most  urgent  problems  have  been 
resolved. 


I  articipate. 


The    committee    conscientiously    at- 
:ed  to  resolve  these  difficult  and 
ing  problems.  In  particular,  we  con- 
a  transfer  of  credit  provision  as  an 
)ach  to  eliminating  the  gaps  in  pro- 
>n.  The  committee  also  considered  at 
ength  means  of  resolving  the  inequities 
the  relationship  of  Federal  employees 
the  medicare  program. 
However,  disadvantages  in  the  various 
jproaches  suggested  impressed  on  the 
'ommittee  the  need  for  a  complete  study 
of  the  problem.  The  committee  report 


PUBLIC     WELFARE     PROVISIONS 

Probably  the  most  significant  changes 
in  present  law  contained  in  this  bill  re- 
late to  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
social  secui-ity  law,  particularly  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram under  title  IV.  Present  rules  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  dependency  of  these 
unfortunate  individuals,  barely  keeping 
their  heads  above  water  while  insuring 
that  they  never  go  completely  under,  but 
also  offering  them  little  hope  that  things 
will  improve. 

The  committee  bill  attempts  to  alter 
this  situation  in  several  ways.  The  States 
will  be  required  to  develop  a  plan  for  each 
member  of  a  family  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments that  is  designed  to  place  adult 
members  in  employment,  and  to  establish 
family  stability.  Day  care  centers  will  be 
provided   for   the   children   of   working 
mothers.  Work  and  training  programs 
will  be  offered  to  enable  these  adults  to 
acquire  marketable  skills.  Earnings  ex- 
emptions will  permit  these  individuals  to 
retain  earned  wages  without  a   corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  assistance  pay- 
ments, thus  providing  an  incentive  for 
these   individuals  to   seek   employment 
that    may    eventually    result    in    their 
independence. 

The  committee  bill  wiU  require  the 
States  to  make  greater  efforts  to  find 
runaway  fathers  and  require  them  to 
support  their  children.  Amendments  to 
the  OASDI  program  wiU  reqmre  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  to  provide 
information  from  their  records  to  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  aid  in  the 
location  of  the  runaway  father. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  other  amendments,  such  as 
the  restrictions  on  the  unwarranted  ex- 
pansion in  the  medicaid  program  which 
I  strongly  endorse,  the  liberalization  In 
foster  care,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare 
provisions.  These  have  been  explained 
In  some  detail  by  our  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills], 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin       [Mr. 
Byrnes!  .  When  considered  with  the  pro- 
visions that  I  have  discussed,  they  result 
in  significant  improvements  in  the  pres- 
ent program  and  reflect  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee over  several  months. 

While  the  bill  does  not  contain  every- 
thing that  each  member  considers  desir- 
able and  may  contain  some  provisions 
different  members  would  prefer  were 
omitted,  it  is  nevertheless  a  bold  attempt 
to  deal  with  pressing  problems  In  the 
area  of  public  welfare  while  updating 
and  Improving  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  hospital  insurance 


program.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  this  effort  by  voting  for  this  legislation 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Burke  1 . 

Mr    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wlsconsm. 
and  all  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  dihgent 
job  they  did  and  the  long  hours  of  de- 
liberation which  were  put  into  this  bill. 
Like  all  legislation  of  this  type,  we  can- 
not get  everything  we  want,  but  if  we 
get  part  of  it,  we  have  achieved  some 
victory.  There  are  many  parts  of  this 
bill  that  are  very  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic   I  beUeve  possibly  the  atmosphere 
might  have  been  created  here  earlier  in 
this  discussion  that  only  regressive  steps 
were  taken  along  the  Une  of  problems  of 
AFDC  and  child  welfare.  This  is  not  true. 
There  were  many  steps  of  Uberalization 
taken   by   the   committee,   particularly 
along  the  child  welfare  Unes. 

MilUons  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  added  to  the  child  welfare  part  of 
the  bUl.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  ap- 
propriations on  the  child  welfare  would 
have  been  approximately  $44  million  of 
Federal  contribution  to  the  States,  and 
that  has  been  Increased  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  to  $55  million.  Next 
year,  that  sum.  that  would  have  been 
$44  million,  has  been  increased  to  $100 
million,  and  for  the  year  thereafter  it 
will  be  $110  mllUon.  Of  course,  this  rep- 
resents a  large  step  forward  in  the  child 
welfare  field. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Nation  has  always 
had  a  special  concern  for  children  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  grow 
UP  in  the  secure  and  protected  environ- 
ment of  happy  famUy  life.  Many  of  the 
most  important  legislative  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare  and  AFDC  in  this  century  have 
recognized  our  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  children  for  the  best  pos- 
sible substitute  for  and  strengthening  ol 
family  life  which  our  society  can  provide 
for  them.  . 

Achieving  this  goal  has  never  been 
easy.  Many  of  us  here  today  know  of 
instances  where  children  have  been 
shunted  around  from  one  foster  home  to 
another  throughout  their  childhood. 
These  children  are  likely  to  grow  up  with 
a  feeUng  of  insecurity  which  seriously 
hampers  their  ability  to  take  responsi- 
bUity  for  their  own  lives.  If  they  become 
parents,  the  emotional  scars  which  they 
suffered  in  childhood  may  be  passed  on 
to  their  own  children. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  pro- 
visions which  are  financially  feasible  and 
at  the  same  time  will  protect  and  safe- 
guard the  most  vulnerable  children.  The 
amendments  they  have  submitted  under 
H  R  1280  do  provide  for  some  important 
improvements  in  the  area  of  child  wel- 
fare and  that  part  of  the  act  which  re- 
lates to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benef  ts.  However,  in  most  other  respects 
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these  amendments  are,  at  best,  disap- 
pointing. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  note 
how  differently  the  bill  deals  with  two 
groups  of  children  In  our  society.  To 
those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  sur- 
vivors insurance,  it  promises  increased 
benefits.  To  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  public  welfare  programs,  it  threat- 
ens a  return  to  discredited  policies  of 
restriction  and  coercion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  everyone  who  is 
Interested  in  and  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  child  welfare  to  know  they 
owe  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  given  in  this  field.  If  ever 
a  member  of  the  committee  made  a  fight 
for  his  viewpoint  in  executive  session,  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  made  it.  I 
congratulate  him. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  might 
have  been  a  little  bit  aggressive,  but  the 
chairman  has  been  very  understanding 
and  sympathetic  in  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  broad 
views,  and  for  helping  us  to  take  this 
great  step  forward  in  the  field  of  child 
welfare. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  has  convinced 
aU  of  us. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  most  casual  review  of  this 
bill  will  quickly  reveal  the  tenor  of  the 
changes  which  are  being  suggested  for 
title  IV,  and  to  some  extent  for  title  XIX. 
They  are  regressive  and  they  are  primi- 
tive, and  if  enacted  will  adversely  affect 
the  well-being  of  thousands  of  children 
who  must  depend  upon  society  for  sus- 
tenance and  protection. 

There  are  many  provisions  which  re- 
flect this  new  tone  and  direction,  but  just 
a  few  of  the  most  drastic  will  point  to 
the  backward  steps  we  are  asked  to  take. 
There  is,  first,  the  unbelievable  pro- 
posal that  the  Federal  Government 
should  henceforth  withhold  its  support 
from  those  children  who  represent  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportionate  number  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children  in  a 
State.  This  provision  will  require  us  to 
retract  a  commitment  made  30  years 
ago  to  the  children  of  this  country,  and 
to  say  instead  that  children  deprived  of 
parental  support  can  no  longer  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  aid. 

In  my  own  State,  Massachusetts  pro- 
vided for  children  in  such  circumstances 
long  before  there  was  a  Social  Security 
Act,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not 
allow  children  to  suffer  for  lack  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
Nation  actually  intends  to  abandon 
those  children,  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  find  themselves  in  need. 

Second,  there  is  the  emphasis  on  as- 
suring to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
that  adults  and  older  children  in  AFDC 
families  enter  the  labor  market  and  ac- 
cept employment  so  they  will  become 
self-sufficient.  The  original  concept  of 
AFDC  was  to  keep  families  together. 
Any  requirement  that  a  mother  enter  the 
labor  force  would  negate  this  original 


concept.  We  too  often  forget  that  In 
many  families  there  Is  only  one  parent, 
a  mother,  and  if  she  be  required  to  work, 
the  care  of  preschool  children  would 
necessarily  be  left  to  others. 

My  third  concern  is  the  provision 
which  would  have  Congress  restrict  its 
conunitments  to  the  States  with  regard 
to  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX. 
Two  years  ago  we  undertook  to  assure 
that  no  aged  person  and  no  child  would 
be  without  medical  care  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  Now  we  are  asked  to  revert 
to  the  situation  in  which  only  the  poor 
or  the  very  affluent  can  obtain  the  medi- 
cal services  they  require. 

And  finally  there  is  the  suggestion  that 
we  abandon  the  concept  of  comparabil- 
ity in  medical  services  as  originally 
mandated  in  title  XIX.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  downgrading  standards  of 
medical  care  for  children  in  AFDC  fam- 
ilies, their  caretakers,  and  the  disabled 
and  blind.  It  is  neither  credible  nor  ac- 
ceptable that  a  society  as  wealthy  as  ours 
cannot  provide  comprehensive  and  high- 
quality  medical  services  for  the  most 
dependent  and  vulnerable  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Many  of  our  States,  including  my  own, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
are  moving  forward  by  placing  control  of 
welfare  programs  at  the  statewide  level; 
however,  the  AFDC  restrictions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  would  reemphasize  the 
role  of  the  local  agencies  by  requiring 
that  they  be  responsible  for  such  moral 
judgments  as  the  limiting  of  illegitimate 
births,  provision  for  family  planning, 
and  the  determining  of  what  constitutes 
a  "suitable"  family  homelife. 

The  major  problem  with  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
field  of  family  planning  is  not  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  or  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds.  It  is  the  use  made  of  this 
legislative  enactment  and  of  the  appro- 
priations made. 

It  is  also  in  the  Interpretations  made 
of  the  congressional  Intent  in  the  leg- 
islation and  appropriations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  any  implementa- 
tion of  legislation  relative  to  family  plan- 
ning proceed  in  a  completely  voluntary 
manner.  Implementation  of  such  legis- 
lation, therefore,  should  guarantee  the 
absence  of  any  semblance  of  pressure  or 
coercion  related  to  the  use  of  nonuse  of 
family  planning. 

The  responsibility  for  assuring  this 
voluntary  character  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  this  De- 
partment to  make  sure  that  any  State 
which  has  a  family  planning  program 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  used  includes 
in  the  program  provisions  for  the  com- 
pletely voluntarj'  character  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  ab.sence  of  pressure 
on  local  operating  subdivisions  or  on 
workers  in  local  operating  subdivisions. 
Persons  applying  for  or  receiving 
financial,  social,  or  health  services  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  given  positive  as- 
surance that  receipt  of  such  financial  as- 
sistance, social,  or  health  services  is  in 
no  way  related  to  or  dependent  upon  the 
use  or  nonuse  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices. 


Those  choosing  to  use  such  services 
shall  be  assured  the  freedom  of  choice 
according  to  their  own  consciences  in  the 
method  of  family  planning. 

This  represents  my  understanding  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  Intent 
contained  therein. 

Once  again  the  Federal  CJovemment 
is  pointing  the  finger  of  moral  justice 
at  one  class  of  our  population.  I  do  not 
believe  we  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  qualified  to  make  moral  judgments 
of  this  nature,  and  should  exert  every 
effort  to  remove  rather  than  encourage 
the  stigma  which  has  long  been  attached 
to  those  families  receiving  AFDC  and 
other  public  assistance  funds. 

The  most  tragic  fact  about  these  re- 
gressive proposals  is  that  they  are  all  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  children.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  some  of  us  should  be 
perplexed  and  frustrated  over  the  grow- 
ing nmnber  of  families  requiring  public 
support  and  services.  But  the  problems 
which  these  families  face,  and  which  we 
are  attempting  to  solve  are  extremely 
complex  and  have  been  generations  in 
the  making.  There  can  be  no  immediate 
and  simple  solution.  If  we  believe  other- 
wise and  pursue  easy  answers,  then  5 
years  from  now  we  shall  find  ourselves 
lamenting  our  failures  as  we  today  com- 
plain about  those  of  the  past  5  years. 
We  must,  therefore,  reconcile  ourselves 
to  a  long  and  sustained  and,  no  doubt, 
costly  effort  and  meanwhile  refrain 
from  imposing  upon  defenseless  children 
the  cost  of  society's  or  their  parents' 
failures  or  inadequacies. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  are  familiar 
with  my  conviction  that  our  goal  for 
child  welfare  services  must  be  to  steadily 
enhance  owe  ability  to  prevent  family 
breakdown  and  the  unnecessary  separa- 
tion of  children  from  their  parents.  For 
this  reason  I  Introduced  legislation  this 
year,  H.R.  1977,  which  had  been  origi- 
nally proposed  by  our  late,  beloved  col- 
league John  Fogarty  who  had  devoted 
the  majority  of  his  years  of  public  serv- 
ice to  meeting   the  needs  of  deprived 
young     children.     Unfortunately     the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  not  as 
far-reaching  as  the  original  provisions 
in  H.R.  1977  and  identical  bills  intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
share  this  concern.  The  Increased  au- 
thorization does  represent,  however,  a 
significant  step  in  providing  funds  for 
child  welfare  services.  It  is  hoped  that  as 
the  committee  reviews  the  child  welfare 
program  in  future  years  we  shall  take 
other  significant  steps  to  make  possible 
services  for  all  children  who  need  them. 
Section  235  of  H.R.  12080  moves  the 
existing   child   welfare   programs   from 
part  3  of  title  V,  and  provides  that  child 
welfare  services  be  as  fully  available  to 
children  and  families  receiving  AFDC  as 
they  are  to  all  other  children.  This  would 
be  a  progressive  step  if  the  program  can 
assure  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  standards  and  the  ^tension  and 
improvement  of  services  such  as  have 
been  developed  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  developed  an 
approach  to  the  total  problems  of  the 
individual  and  provided  the  first  grant  in 
aid  to  the  States  in  1921.  It  has  made 
certain  that  services  would  be  available 
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shlldren  where  and  when  needed.  I 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
,  and  Welfare  Intends  to  assure  the 
coi^tlnued  administration  of  child  wel- 
services  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
the  transfer  of  part  3  of  title  V  into 
rv.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that 
adi^lnistration  ofBclals  did  not  move  to 
the  above  mentioned  inequities 
hese  restrictive  amendments,  and  did 
care  to  point  out  the  difficulties  these 
prdvisions  would  create  for  the  States  in 
dis  iharging  their  responsibilities  to  de- 
pei  dent  and  deprived  children,  or  the 
shocking  fact  that  by  enactment  of  these 
we  are  forcing  needy  children 
lontinue  their  suffering  in  a  most  de- 
plo  rable  envirormient. 

1  cannot  believe  the  House  Ways  and 
Meuis  Committee  would  deliberately 
ch(ose  to  take  giant  steps  backward  in 
the  Interest  of  children,  and  destroy  the 
val  lable  work  it  has  done  in  the  past  to 
ass  £t  in  avoidance  of  the  social  damage 
wh  ch  occiu-s  when  children  are  neglected 
am  1  abused.  I  cannot  believe  this  admin- 
isti  ation  would  deliberately  condone  this 
ac9on  by  remaining  silent  during  their 
before  the  committee,  and  by 
clarifying  the  disastrous  results  of 

restrictive  amendments, 
would  like  to  serve  notice  on  all 
of  this  Congress  that  I  am 
ve&emently  opposed  to  the  damage  per- 
pei  rated  by  the  changes  in  the  AFDC 
pngram  and  were  it  not  for  provisions 
CO]  italned  In  these  amendments  offering 
rel  ef  to  our  senior  citizens  and  increased 
au  horlzations  for  child  welfare,  I  would 
no  r  be  voting  In  favor  of  this  measure 
to<  ay. 

:  t  is  my  ardent  hope  and  prayer  that 
in  the  very  immediate  future  this  Con- 
gr(  ss  will  see  the  errors  of  this  legislation 
anl  will  find  the  time  and  energy  to 
reverse  the  damaging  and  destructive 
an  endments  contained  in  H.R.  12080.  I 
an .  in  the  process  of  drafting  new  leglsla- 
tioa  along  these  lines,  and  I  encourage 
evi  iry  Member  of  this  Congress  to  join  in 
m:  efforts  and  concern  for  our  impro- 
te<  ted  children. 

\ii.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  1  alnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
ta  la  [Mr. Baton]. 

:  ilr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
su)port  of  HJl.  12080  and,  like  other 
m(  mbers  of  the  committee,  wish  to  ex- 
tei  Ld  my  congratulations  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  and  to  the  ranking  Re- 
pu  l>Ucan  who,  as  I  review  and  calculate 
th !  time  spent,  spent  almost  6  months 
go  ng  over  the  original  provisions  of  H.R. 
57  10,  boiling  it  down  to  the  bill  before  vs 
to  lay. 

[f  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
ch  ilrman  for  1  minute,  I  would  like  to  say 
ths:  Earlier  we  discussed  the  section 
at  3ut  disability,  but  I  would  like  to  go 
In  o  a  little  legislative  history  here  if  we 
CO  ild,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I^e  did  amend  the  bill  so  that  a  person 
wl  10  was  entitled  to  a  disability  check 
w(  lUld  be  able  to  get  80  percent  of  his  ac- 
tu  il  earnings  whereas  before,  under  the 
of  set  provisions,  he  was  limited  to  80 
p(  rcent  of  actually  the  earning  base,  if  he 
m  ide  that,  or  80  percent  of  his  actual 
ea  mings. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  his  taxable  earnings. 
Mr.  BATTIN.    Under  the  amendment 


adopted.  It  deals  now  with  actual  earn- 
ings rather  than  taxable  earnings. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  called  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  is  largely  responsible  for  this  change 
which  was  made  in  the  basic  law.  We 
think  it  Is  a  material  improvement  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

There  was  also  language  adopted  in  the 
committee  report  on  page  30  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  a  person,  under  the  def- 
inition of  a  disabled  person,  as  to  when  he 
would  be  entitled  or  not  entitled  to  con- 
tinue on  the  disabled  role.  There  was 
some  language  added  at  my  request,  be- 
cause cases  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion where  people  are  being  taken  off  the 
disabled  list  because  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  de- 
termined that  there  were  jobs  in  the 
economy  available  that  they  could  han- 
dle but  they  would  not  take  them  because 
they  were  some  miles  away.  To  clear  that 
up,  what  I  am  asking  for  now  is  to  see  if 
this  is  the  chairman's  understanding.  We 
adopted  the  language : 

It  Is  not  intended,  however,  that  a  type  of 
Job  which  exists  only  in  very  limited  numbers 
or  in  relatively  few  geographic  locations 
would  be  considered  as  existing  In  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man read  the  remainder  of  the  para- 
graph, too,  because  I  think  It  bears  on 
this  point. 
Mr.  BATTIN.  I  shall  continue  quoting : 
While  such  factors  as  whether  the  work  he 
could  do  exists  In  his  local  area,  or  whether 
there  are  job  openings,  or  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  actually  be  hired  may  be  perti- 
nent in  relation  to  other  forms  of  protection, 
they  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  finding 
an  individual  to  be  disabled  under  this  def- 
inition. 

So  with  regard  to  some  of  the  questions 
alluded  to  earlier,  I  recall  in  executive 
session  asking  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  bill  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  meant  any  basic 
change  in  the  rules,  and  it  was  my 
understanding  it  did  not. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  goes  back,  as  my 
friend  from  Montana  will  recall,  to  a 
reemphasizing  of  the  original  Intent 
which  we  had  in  the  initial  provision 
providing  disability  insurance.  What  we 
are  trying  to  say  here  is  that  we  want 
this  type  of  rule  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States  and  not  in 
one  area  in  one  way  and  in  another  area 
another  way,  as  we  have  had  some  evi- 
dence leading  us  to  believe  the  situation 
had  developed. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  This  comes  about,  as  I 
recall  it,  as  a  result  of  two  court  decisions. 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  Well,  there  were  more 
than  two,  but  at  least  two. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Two  specifically. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  two  very  definitely 
wrong  decisions,  as  we  recall. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  at  least  clearing  that 
up  in  my  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  general  provisions  of 
H.R.  12080. 1  am  deeply  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  the  possible  effects  of  one  small 
but  important  section  of  this  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  an 
examination  of  this  disturbing  section. 
I  refer  to  section  156,  which  presents 
a  new  definition  of  disability.  I  believe 
this  revised  definition  to  be  both  unwise 
and  unfair,  and  it  appears  that  its  inclu- 
sion has  come  as  a  result  of  a  few  court 
decLsions  which  were  not  favorable  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Under  section  156,  an  individual  would 
not  be  able  to  receive  disability  benefits 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion unless  his  impairment  is  of  such 
severity  that  he  cannot  engage  in  any 
kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  in  the  national  economy.  The  fact 
that  no  such  work  exists  in  the  general 
area  in  which  he  lives  would  not  be  a 
factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  among  the 
first  to  applaud  and  support  reasonable 
requirements  to  insure  that  the  disability 
program  does  not  become  a  vehicle  of 
support  for  those  who  lack  the  will  to 
work.  I  submit,  however,  that  this  new 
definition  of  disability  will  not  accom- 
plish this  goal,  but  instead  will  create 
an  undue  hardship  for  thousands  of  hon- 
est Americans  who  feel  responsibility  to 
their  families  and  who  have  a  history  of 
diligent  labor. 

In  the  past  several  months,  I  have  been 
conducting  a  series  of  "open  door"  meet- 
ings around  the  Ninth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing hundreds  of  people  face  to  face  and 
discussing  their  problems  and  view- 
points. Many  of  these  people  are  receiv- 
ing disability  benefits,  and  many  others 
have  applications  pending  for  these 
benefits. 

Several  counties  of  the  Ninth  District 
produce  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  I 
have  thousands  of  constitutes  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  this  production.  Coal 
miners  will  not  be  the  only  persons  af- 
fected by  this  new  definition,  but  I  be- 
lieve coal  miners  are  typical  of  the  type 
of  people  who  will  feel  the  effects  of  the 
unwise  provision. 

Of  course,  the  life  of  a  coal  miner  in- 
volves more  danger  than  that  of  the 
average  worker.  The  possibility  of  acci- 
dental injuiy  is  present  every  working 
hour  of  evei-y  working  day,  and  the  less 
obvious  threat  of  silicosis  hangs  over 
every  man  who  has  accumulated  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  mines.  Those  who 
have  met  with  some  unfortunate  acci- 
dent may  be  able  to  establish  a  clear  need 
for  disability  benefits,  whereas  those  who 
have  been  stricken  with  an  occupational 
disease  such  as  silicosis  may  have  a  more 
difficult  time,  even  though  the  disability 
is  just  as  real  and  the  effects  upon  the 
family  just  as  devastating. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  a  coal  miner  with 
an  education  of  6  years  or  less,  in  middle 
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life  and  without  any  skills  other  than 
those  he  learned  in  his  work  under- 
ground. Consider  the  economy  in  which 
he  lives,  an  economy  based  on  coal  and 
not  likely  to  develop  a  high  degree  of 
diversification  for  geographical  reasons. 
Are  we  now  to  tell  this  man  *Jiat  we  rec- 
ognize that  he  carmot  continue  to  work 
in  the  mines  and  that  there  are  no  jobs 
available  for  which  he  can  qualify  with- 
in the  area  in  which  he  lives,  and  yet  tell 
him  that  some  vocational  expert  believes 
he  can  do  a  job  which  exists  several  hun- 
dred or  several  thousand  mUes  away?  Are 
we  to  force  relocation  among  persons  who 
have  worked  hard  for  years  and  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  unable  to  perform 
the  only  duties  they  know?  Are  we  to  in- 
vite another  migration  to  the  cities  un- 
der the  false  mask  of  opportunity? 

If  we  do,  I  believe  we  will  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  provisions  of  section  156  would 
make  location  a  prime  factor  in  an  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  support  his  family. 
This  is  a  large  Nation,  and  much  of  its 
strength  lies  in  its  diversification.  But  we 
have  to  recognize  its  size  along  with  its 
diversity  and  face  the  fact  that  a  job 
which  Is  "available"  in  the  national  econ- 
omy may  be  imavailable  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  would  otherwise  seek 
it.  Distance  is  a  factor,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  a  man  who  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  obtaining  the  necessities  of 
life  and  has  no  resources  to  fall  back  on. 
Yet  this  provision  says,  in  effect,  that  dis- 
tance is  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approximately  3,800  in- 
dividuals in  the  coal  mining  areas  of  my 
district  have  applied  for  disability  ben- 
efits since  the  establishment  of  this  pro- 
gram under  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Of  this  number,  72.6  percent 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  awards. 
I  doubt  seriously  if  this  figure  would  be 
so  high  if  these  individuals  had  been 
called  upon  to  show  that  they  were  un- 
able to  perform  a  job  which  may  exist  in 
New  York  or  Birmingham  or  St.  Louis. 
And  I  can  only  speculate  on  the  effect  of 
my  area  and  the  Nation  had  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  3,800  been  forced  to 
pack  up  their  families  and  move  to  an 
urban  enviroiunent.  I  do  not  think  this 
would  have  been  good  for  my  area,  the 
urban  centers,  or  the  individuals. 

The   Social    Security    Administration 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  a  larger 
number  of  people  are  qualifying  for  dis- 
ability benefits  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. This  is  attributed  to,  first,  greater 
knowledge  of  the  protection  available; 
second,  improved  methods  of  developing 
evidence  of  disability;  and  third,  more 
effective  methods  of  determining  the  to- 
tal impact  of  an  individual's  impairment 
on  his  ability  to  work.  What  has  not  been 
stated  is  thsft  the  problem  of  disability 
has  been  brobght  into  focus  through  the 
operations  ofthis  program.  Tlie  accumu- 
lated neglect  of  large  segments  of  our 
population   through  inadequate   educa- 
tional, health,   and   welfare  services  is 
coming  home.  Yet  instead  of  recognizing 
the  scope  of  this  problem,  the  solution 
sought  in  section  156  would  merely  ne- 
gate a  series  of  court  decisions  favorable 
to  disability  claimants  and  in  keeping 
with  the  tenor  of  the  times  and  what  I 


believe  to  have  been  the  true  intent  of 
Congress. 

If  this  new  defhiition  becomes  law,  the 
role  of  the  vocational  expert  will  become 
as  important  as  the  role  of  the  medical 
physician  in  determining  disability.  The 
challenge  to  bureaucracy  will  be  to  pin- 
point some  chore  at  which  an  individual 
may  use  his  remaining  abilities,  little 
though  they  may  be.  It  will  not  matter 
where  the  job  can  be  located  or  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  for  the  individual  to 
relocate.  This  concept  can  have  only  one 
of  two  effects.  It  will  either  accentuate 
the  flight  to  overcrowded  city  slums  or 
overload  the  existing  relief  rolls  in  the 
area  in  which  the  individual  resides.  In 
certain  sections,  such  as  the  coal  mining 
areas  of  rural  Appalachia,  the  effect  on 
local  government  units  could  be  stag- 
gering. 

The  decisions  which  have  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  Leftwich  against 
Gardner  case,  only  serve  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  courts  are  more  In  tune  with 
the  times  than  the  bureaucrats.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  text  of  the 
Leftwich  against  Gardner  case  to  be  most 
interesting,  and  I  am  including  this  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  I  support  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  H.R.  12080  and  that  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  However,  I 
believe  that  section  156  will  be  harmful 
to  the  Nation  and  Its  people  and  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  a  full  and  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  this  section  will  create. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decision 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
rendered  on  May  1.  1967,  by  Circuit 
Judges  Craven  and  Sobeloff  and  District 
Judge  Harvey 


Craven,  (circuit  Judge).  In  this  unusual 
social  security  case,  claimant  Leftwich  was 
denied  disability  benefits  at  the  administra- 
tive level  largely  because  he  has  the  admir- 
able motivation  to  insist  upon  working  for 
the  support  of  his  family  despite  physical 
inability  to  do  so.  There  is  more  logic  than 
common  sense  in  such  a  result,  and  there 
is  irony  not  Intended,  we  think,  by  the 
Congress.  We  affirm  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  granting  Leftwich  a  period  of 
disability  and  disability  insurance  benefits. 
We  have  carefully  reexamined  the  record 
as  a  whole  before  deciding  that  the  decision 
of  the  Hearing  Examiner  and  the  Appeals 
Council  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. "The  substantiality  of  the  evidence 
to  support  the  Secretary's  findings  Is  the  is- 
sue before  each  court."  ThoTtias  v.  Celebrezze. 
331  P  2d  641  (4th  Clr.  1964),  citing  Farley 
V  Celebrezze.  315  P.  2d  704  (3rd  Clr.  1963), 
and  Ward  v.  Celebrezze,  311  P.  2d  115  (5th 
Clr.  1962). 

Although  we  review  the  same  record  and 
make  the  same  determination  as  made  In  the 
district  court,  "it  should  hardly  require  ar- 
ticulation to  note  that  an  appellate  court 
gives  great  weight  both  to  the  reasoning  and 
conclusions  of  the  district  courts."  Farley  v. 
Celebrezze,  supra,  315  P.  2d  at  705  n.  3.  There 
is  here  no  inconsistency:  we  are  Influenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  district  court,  but  we 
are  not  bound  by  it.  See  Roberson  v.  Rtbi- 
coff  P  2d  761,  763  (6th  Clr.  1962);  Flemming 
V.  Booker.  283  P.  2d  321,  322  n.  4  (5th  Clr. 
1960). 

In  the  Hearing  Examiner's  decision  appears 
the  following: 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  in  detail  each  of  the  medical  re- 
ports relative  to  the  claimant  or  to  describe 


the  two  hearings  previously  referred  to,'  since 
the  Hearing  Examiner  feels  that  the  primary 
issue  to  be  resolved  herein  is  whether  or  not 
the  claimant's  present  Job  as  a  dishwasher 
at  the  Plnecrest  Sanitarium,  which  he  has 
been  doing  since  around  June  1960  to  the 
present,  constitutes  the  ability  to  engage 
in  substantial  gainful  activity  within  the 
meaning  of  the  disability  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  regulations  Im- 
plementing such  provisions." 

Consistent  with  that  position,  the  hear- 
ing held  at  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1965,  lasted  exactly  fifteen  min- 
utes. At  that  hearing,  the  Hearing  Examiner 
said: 

"It  would  appear  to  the  Hearing  Examiner 
that  the  reason  the  claimant's  application 
was  denied  was  because  of  his  work  at  the 
Plnecrest  Sanitarium  as  a  dishwasher  and 
they  apparently  considered  this  as  the 
ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity." 

We  agree  with  the  Hearing  Examiner 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  great 
detail  the  medical  history  of  claimant.  Only 
a  small  part  of  It  will  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  but  for  the  question  posed  by  his 
minimal  employm.ent  he  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  found  unable  to  engage 
In  substantial  gainful  employment. 

WORK    HISTORY    AND    DISABILrmS 

Leftwich  Is  now  fifty-two  years  old.  Al- 
though he  has  a  high  school  education, 
his  entire  work  history  consisted  of  manual 
labor  in  the  coal  mines,  where  he  suffered 
two  severe  back  Injuries,  one  In  1951  and 
another  in  1953.  In  the  first  accident  he 
suffered  a  fractured  right  clavicle,  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  and  injuries  to  the  lower  back. 
In  the  later  accident  he  suffered  a  ruptured 
disc,  which  was  removed  by  surgeon  In 
1954.'  Since  that  year,  he  has  suffered  from 
spondylolisthesis.  He  also  has  a  congenital 
marked  scoUoels  (curvature)  of  the  spine. 
Plexlon  of  the  spine  Is  limited  to  two-thirds 
and  side  bending  and  extension  nil.  As  of 
1963,  Dr.  SUUard  reported  that  claimant's 
condition  had  grown  progressively  worse 
and  that  claimant  could  not  stoop,  bend, 
or  lift.  In  a  1964  report.  Dr.  Baub  concluded 
that  the  claimant  was  "quite  disabled"  and 
could  not  return  to  the  mines. 

The  Hearing  Examiner  noted  In  his  de- 
cision that  one  doctor  "further  commented 
that  under  modem  screening  processes  and 
pre-employment  examinations  the  claimant 
is  barred  from  securing  employment." 

Typical  of  medical  opinion  In  the  file  Is 
that  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stallard,  who  concluded  as 
of  May  12,  1961,  "this  patient  Is  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  work." 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  limiting 
physical  disability,  Leftwich  suffers  from 
psychoneurotic  symptoms  which  the  neuro- 
psychiatrist  has  predicted  will  continue  "un- 
abated". This  condition  was  described  as 
"moderately  severe"  and  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  poor  candidate  for  rehabilitative  re- 
training. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  and  much  more,  the 
Hearing  Examiner  concluded  "that  the  ob- 
jective medical  evidence  of  record  establishes 
that  the  claimant  has  suffered  moderate  Im- 
pairments to  his  musculoskeltal  [slcl  system 
that  would  preclude  him  from  engaging  in 
any  work  requiring  heavy  manual  labor  or 
lifting,  bending,  stooping,  etc.  But  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  does  not  feel  the  objective 
medical  evidence  of  record  establishes  that 
the  residuals  of  the  claimant's  Impairments 
to  his  musculoskeltal  [sic]  system  would  pre- 
clude him  from  engaging  in  all  substantial 


'These     were     Workmen's     Compensation 
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:  Despite  his  serious  injuries,  claimant 
worked  in  the  mines  (after  periods  of  re- 
cuperation) until  m  1959  he  was  rejected  by 
the  company  doctor. 
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gai  iful  activity,  particularly  of  a  light  or 

olerate  type,  and  he  so  finds."  We  think 

1  apparent  that  the  Hearing  Examiner  and 

Appeals    Council    accorded    too    much 
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I  tuch  of  the  record  and  the  Hearing 
Exi  miner's  decision  la  devoted  to  consldera- 
tlo  1  of  claimant's  having  worked  for  approxl- 
mabely  the  past  five  years  as  a  dishwasher 
at  'inecreat  Sanitarium.  Claimant  says  In  ex- 
pU  nation  of  his  employment  that  his  Job  Is 
rat  aer  easy  and  that  he  Is  not  pushed  by  his 
BUicrvlsor.  He  also  says,  and  It  rings  true 
wb  sn  read  with  the  rest  of  the  record,  that  he 
wo  -ks  days  when  he  does  not  feel  like  It  for 
th(  sake  of  hla  family.  He  has  nine  children 
de]  lendent  upon  him.  By  way  of  corrobora- 
tlo  a,  claimant  has  repeatedly  advised  doctors 
wt  o  examined  him  that  he  endures  pain 
wl  lie  he  works  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
llv  ng  for  his  family,  that  he  has  pain  If  he 
sit  I  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  that  his 
b*  ik  taurta  aU  the  time  while  he  is  standing. 

( nalmant  started  hla  dishwashing  Job  on 
Mi  y  25,  I960.  He  put  In  ten  hours  a  day  at 
fir  it,  240  hoiLTB  a  month,  and  earned  $130.00 
a  1  lonth.  Am  of  1J>«6,  hla  work  day  was  eight 
hfljrs,  totaling  184  hours  per  month,  for 
wt  Ich  he  was  paid  $150.00.  Although  he  is 
pr(  sent  at  the  place  of  work  for  an  elght- 
ho  ur  day,  he  actually  works  only  four  to  five 
ho  11T3  per  day.  He  washes  dishes  by  the  use 
of  a  dishwashing  machine  and  scrubs  alumi- 
n\  m  pots  by  hand.  He  does  no  lifting.  Clalm- 
ar  t's  supervisor  testified  that  he  was  not 
ca  sable  of  doing  anything  but  dishwashing 
ao  1  pot  washing,  and  that  If  he  were,  she 
w<  uld  have  assigned  other  duties  to  him. 
Si  e  disclosed  that  he  could  not  have  ob- 
ta  ned  hla  Job  without  political  Influence  and 
at  ited  that  a  lot  of  employees  at  the  sanltar- 
lun  are  perswis  who  could  not  handle  Jobs 
In  private  Industry. 

rhe  Hearing  Examiner  conceded  that 
cl  ilmant  "may  well  have  gotten  his  Job  on 
tl  e  basis  of  politics",  but  he  felt  that  clalm- 
ai  t's  position  was  not  a  "made"  Job  Involv- 
Ir  g  minimal  or  trifling  tasks  which  make 
11' tie  or  no  demand  on  the  Individual  and 
«  B  of  little  or  no  utlUty  to  his  employer  or 
t<  the  operation  of  a  business,  and  refused 
t<  apply  the  excltision  In  the  Regulations.' 
Ii,  making  this  determination,  the  Hearing 
Eiamlner  adverted  to  Hanes  v.  Celebrezze. 
3!?  F.  2d  209  (4th  Cir.  1964),  and  acknowl- 
ei  Iged  that  counsel  for  claimant  urged  its 
si  mllarlty  to  the  Instant  case.  The  Hearing 
Ecaminer  rejected  the  analogy  In  these 
words: 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  also  invites  ati-en- 
tl  on  to  the  fact  that  the  Administration  does 
nst  acquiesce  In  either  the  results  or  the 
o>lnlons  expressed  by  the  Fourth  Circuit 
C  ourt  of  Appeals  In  the  Hanes  case,  and  that 

II  does  not  feel  that  the  decision  In  the 
f.  ancs  case  is  binding  on  it  with  respect  to 
a  ay  other  disability  case." 

We  recognlae  that  we  are  neither  final  nor 
1  iXalllble.  However,  we  respectfully  suggest 
t  lat  Hearing  Examiners  in  this  circuit  may 
V  1th  some  profit  consider  our  prior  decisions 
t )  see  whether  or  not  they  have  value  as 
I  recedenta. 

In  Hanes,  supra,  thla  court  held  that  evl- 
<  ence  o*  claimant's  earnings  of  $125.00  per 
iionth  aa  a  building  custodian  did  not  by 
1  »elf  and  in  view  of  other  evidence  constitute 
I  ubstantlal  evidence  to  support  the  Secre- 
1  ary's  decision  that  claimant  was  disqualified 
1  or  beneflU  due  to  abUity  to  engage  in  sub- 
I  tantlal    gainful    activity.    Judge    Boreman, 


writing  for  the  court,  expressed  the  view 
that  "the  court  below  erred  In  ascribing 
controlling  significance  to  the  evidence  of 
claimant's  earnings."  The  decision  of  the 
district  court  affirming  denial  of  benefits  by 
the  Secretary  was  reversed. 

In  Flemming  v.  Booker,  283  P.  2d  321  (5th 
Cir.  I960) ,  despite  evidence  that  the  claimant 
everaged  five  days  a  week  work  at  a  used  oar 
lot  for  which  he  was  paid  $15.00  or  $20.00  a 
week.  It  was  held  that,  nevertheless,  the 
claimant  had  established  his  Inability  to 
engage  In  any  substantial  gainful  activity. 
Judge  Rives,  speaking  for  the  court,  thought 
it  not  inappropriate  to  borrow  tests  of  dis- 
ability from  other  areas  of  the  law.  The 
quotations  relied  upon  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
are  worthy  of  reproduction  here : 

"In  Berry  v.  United  States,  1941,  312  U.S. 
450,  455,  456,  61  S.  Ct.  637,  639,  85  L.Ed.  945, 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  said: 

"  "It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be 
bedridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  in 
order  for  the  Jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  petitioner  had  refrained  from 
trying  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  the  same 
evidence  of  physical  impairment  which  ap- 
pears In  this  record  had  been  offered,  a  Jury 
could  have  properly  found  him  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  And  the  Jury  could 
have  found  that  his  efforts  to  work — all  of 
which  sooner  or  later  resulted  in  failure- 
were  made  not  because  of  his  ability  to  work 
but  because  of  his  unwilUngnese  to  live  a 
life  of  Idleness,  even  though  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  within  the  meaning  of 
his  policies." 

"In  Mabry  v.  Travelers  Ins.  Co..  5  Cir.,  1952. 
193  P.2d  497,  498,  Judge  Holmes,  for  [the 
Fifth]  Circuit,  said: 

"  'Pinched  by  poverty,  beset  by  adversity, 
driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  away  from  the  door  though  not 
physically  able  to  work;  and,  under  the  law 
In  this  case,  the  fact  that  the  woman  worked 
to  earn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury  from 
finding,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  that 
she  waa  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
even  while  working.'  "  283  F.2d  at  324. 

The  similarity  of  Leftwlch's  situation  to 
those  of  claimants  in  Hanes  and  Booker  is 
apparent.*  No  two  cases  are,  of  course,  exactly 
alike.  But  Hearing  Examiners  may  not  quit 
thinking  when  a  claimant's  earnings  reach 
a  magic  mark.'  The  test  is  not  whether  Left- 
wlch  by  wllipovTcr  can  stay  on  his  feet  yet 
another  day — but  whether  objectively  and 
in  the  totality  of  circumstances.  Including 
especially  his  afflictions,  he  is  disabled  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Social  Secvtrity  Act.  Sub- 
stantial medical  evidence  establishes  that 
claimant  was  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. In  spite  of  such  disablement,  he  chose 
to  work  every  day  to  support  his  family.  The 
statute  defines  disability  as  an  "Inability  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity." 
In  this  case,  the  emphasis  properly  is  on 
iriability.  We  think  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  those  disabled  persons  who  because  of 
character  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  dependents  are  most  deserving. 
Affirmed. 

Mr.   MILLS.    Mr.    Chairman,   I   yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 


•  The  exclusion  reads  as  follows : 

"  'Made  work",  that  is,  work  Involving  the 

lerformanoe   of   minimal   or   trifling   duties 

'  iThlch  make  little  or  no  demand  on  the  in- 

( llvldual  and  are  of  little  or  no  utility  to  his 

I  mployer,  or  to  the  operation  of  a  business, 

f  self-employed,  does  not  demonstrate  abll- 

ty  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity." 

!0  CFJl.  :  404.153 


» But  cf.  Canaday  v.  Celebres::a.  367  F.2d 
486  (4th  Cir.  1966):  Simmons  v.  Celebrezze, 
362  F.2d  753  (4th  Cir.  1966):  Brown  v.  Cele- 
brezze. 347  P.2d  227  (4th  Cir.  1965). 

•  20  CF'.R.  §  404.134  provides  In  pertinent 
part: 

"(b)  Earnings  at  a  monthly  rate  in  excels 
of  $100.  An  individuals  earnings  from  work 
activities  averaging  In  excess  of  $100  a  month 
shall  be  deemed  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  In 
the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary." 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack,  who,  as 
I  recall,  Is  the  only  Member  now  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  when  the  original  Social  Security 
Act  was  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  priv- 
ileged to  recognize  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  32 
years  ago  last  Monday,  on  August  14, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
original  act.  That  monumental,  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation,  was  the 
product  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  under  the  leadership  of  that  tir- 
ing but  great  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  late  Robert 
L.  Doughton,  of  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1935  act  was  the 
"keystone  in  an  arch"  of  security  which 
has  been  strengthened  by  every  Demo- 
cratic administration.  And,  while  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1935  saw  fit  to  op- 
pose the  original  bill,  and  later  improv- 
ing bills,  they  have  seen  the  light  in  more 
recent  years  and  I  am  happy  to  welcome 
their  support  of  the  bill  that  is  now 
pending  before  us  today,  which  bill 
merits  the  support  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  this 
bipartisan  support  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  today. 

This  is  a  historic  occasion.  Both 
Chaii-man  Mills  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes],  are  supporting 
this  measure.  Through  the  recently  re- 
vised rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, they  have  jointly  Introduced  the 
bill  which  we  are  now  consideilng. 

I  commend  both  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  for  their  able  efforts  and  for 
their  nonpartisan  cooperation. 

I  also  highly  commend  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
without  regard  to  party  afQliation. 

Yes,  social  security  today  is  and  should 
remain  a  nonpartisan  piece  of  legislation. 
It  should  remain  above  party  and  above 
politics.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  is  vitally  important  to  the 
23  million  persons  who  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits  each  month.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  75  million  taxpayers  who 
contribute  to  it.  It  is  essential  to  the  195 
million  people  in  our  Nation  because  it 
gives  all  of  us  the  assurance  that  when 
income  loss  occurs  due  to  retirement, 
death  or  disability,  there  will  be  some 
help  to  those  who  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  it  is  also  of  great  significance  to 
our  free  enterprise  economy.  It  enables 
persons  to  take  risks  without  fear  of  be- 
coming destitute. 

The  social  security  program  strength- 
ens our  free  enterprise  economy  because 
it  is  wage  related.  It  is  contributory.  It 
emphasizes  thrift  and  individual  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  great  American  institu- 
tion and  one  in  which  all  of  us  can  take 
great  pride. 

I  congratulate  again  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  this  fine  bill  which  they 
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have  brought  to  us.  I  know  there  are 
some  provisions  which  some  Members  do 
not  like.  I  know  there  are  some  provisions 
which  can  be  improved.  But  that  is  a 
matter  of  legislation  and  a  matter  of 
harmonizing  differences  in  order  to  make 
progress. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
the  other  body  will  also  make  some 
changes  and  that  these  differences  will 
be  reconciled  in  conference. 

The  final  bill  will  be  the  distillation 
of  the  ablest  minds  in  both  Houses.  That 
is  our  legislative  system.  It  works  well, 
and  it  will  work  in  this  instance  again. 
The  committee  labored  long  and  hard 
on  this  bill.  The  committee  held  65  ex- 
ecutive sessions  and  after  profound  con- 
sideration reported  the  pending  bill  to 
the  House.  Honest  differences  of  opinion 
were  harmoniously  adjusted  in  a  spirit 
of  further  progress  in  this  important  field 
which  is  of  such  interest  and  concern  to 
countless  of  millions  of  our  people. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because,  as  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  and  great 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  am  the 
only  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  the 
original  bill,  the  pioneering  bill  which 
became  the  Social  Security  Act,  was 
drafted  and  enacted  into  law  some  32 
years  ago. 

It  happens  also  that  I  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  contributed  to 
and  helped  to  draft  the  original  Social 
Security  Act.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
pass  the  pending  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member  and  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  wonderful  spirit  in  whdch  they 
approached  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  for  the  very  fine  harmonious  rela- 
tionship and  adjustments  that  were  made 
among  the  members.  That  is  the  way 
progress  is  made — through  reasonable 
compromise. 

I  am  particularly  proud  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  make  these  few  remarks 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who,  when  the  original  bill  was  drafted, 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  sitting  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  when  we  first  learned  that 
Mr.  Califano  armounced  that  there  were 
only  50,000  people  drawing  welfare  pay- 
ments who  could  be  removed  from  the 
rolls  and  be  given  a  job. 

That  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to  all 
of  us.  On  a  little  further  inquir/,  I  dis- 
covered that  he  had  releaced  a  number 
of  other  statLticj  and,  of  course,  I  knew 
where  Mr.  Califano  had  received  his  in- 
formation. He  had  gotten  it,  of  course, 
from  HEW.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
tolerance  here  because  HEW  does  not 
live  in  the  same  world  that  the  rest  of 
us  are  living  in. 


In  HEW  you  can  look  at  this  bill  and 
tell  that  in  their  theory  f.  female  human 
being  is  a  child,  a  wife,  a  mother  and 
a  widow.  In  HEW  women  do  not  work. 

Now,  I  have  checked  carefully  in 
American  history  end,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  only  does  this  generation  not  live 
in  a  world  like  that,  but  there  has  never 
been  an  American  generation  that  lived 
in  the  gingerbread  world  of  HEW. 

I  would  like  to  give  real  credit  to  this 
committee  for  the  fact  that  in  this  '  ill 
for  the  first  time  some  survivors  of  a 
woman  worker  have  some  rights  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  them. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  -  have 
ever  received  I  received  from  a  woman 
in  Alabama,  who  told  me  that  she  had 
a  most  unusual  case.  She  said: 

My  husband  had  been  In  a  mental  Insti- 
tution for  35  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  month  I  have  sent  him  $10  for  his 
incidentils,  $10  for  medicine,  and  I  have 
taken  care  of  his  clothing.  But  now  I  am 
65  years  of  age  and  I  am  going  to  retire. 
But  uncler  Social  Security  I  can't  give  him 
half  of  my  Social  Security,  which,  If  the 
tables  were  reversed,  he  could  give  to  me 
automatically. 

HEW,  of  course,  approves  of  this.  To 
them  only  men  work,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  all  the  poor  fam- 
ilies in  this  country  are  supported  by 
women. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things 
about  HEW's  idea  of  welfare.  In  the 
same  speech  in  which  Mr.  Califano  re- 
leased his  statistics  on  those  who  could 
be  removed  from  welfare  he  pointed  out 
that  there  were  a  million  women  enjoy- 
ing aid  to  dependent  children,  but  that, 
of  course,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
stay  at  home. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Do 
you  really  feel  that  it  is  a  good  idea  for 
a  woman  with  a  400-word  vocabulary 
to  remain  at  home  with  13  Ulegitimate 
children,  or  have  a  little  14 -year-old  girl 
saddled  with  an  illegitimate  child  never 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  trained, 
never  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  that  house,  and  never  have  day  care 
for  that  child?  How  silly. 

The  answer  is  that  we  will  never  solve 
the  welfare  problem  imder  HEW  rules. 
We  will  have  to  establish  the  rules  and 
those  rules  should  stick.  This  bUl  should 
pass.  If  there  are  any  amendments  that 
should  be  made  to  this  bill,  it  should  be 
that  a  widow  who  is  left  with  children 
should  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  with- 
out losing  any  social  security.  It  should 
be  that  a  woman  should  be  able  to  give 
to  her  husband  social  security  benefits. 
It  should  be  that  a  man  and  a  wife  should 
be  able  to  combine  their  social  security 
credits  and  draw  on  one  record.  But  not 
the  amendments  that  HEW  is  suggesting. 
They  are  not  even  in  the  20th  century. 
There  is  no  world  like  the  world  they 
are  talking  about.  In  the  real  world 
women  work,  and  they  should  not  be 
denied  the  fruits  and  the  rights  of  their 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.VANiK]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12080 — and  in  particular  of  the 


changes  that  the  bill  would  make  in  the 
social  security  program. 

In  many  ways  this  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  as  some  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  House  had  hoped  that  it  would. 
Many  of  us  would  have  liked  to  see  a 
bigger  increase  in  benefits  than  the 
12 '2  percent  provided  in  H.R.  12080.  We 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  bigger  increase 
in  the  ceiling  on  earnings  that  are  tax- 
able and  creditable  toward  benefits.  And, 
we  would  have  liked  to  see  provision 
made  for  health  insurance  protection  for 
the  disabled. 

But  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee— and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
thanks  to  the  leadership  and  states- 
manship of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  decisions  of  the 
committee  were  very  nearly  unani- 
mous— is  a  great  forward  step  toward 
the  provision  of  adequate  social  security 
protection  for  the  American  people.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  largest  percentage 
increase  in  benefits  since  1952  and  the 
largest  dollar  increase  ever  approved. 
This  is  certainly  a  bill  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  and  support  wholeheartedly. 

The  12V2-percent  benefit  increase  for 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  will  greatly 
improve  the  ability  of  the  beneficiaries 
to  get  along.  It  restores  much  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  benefits  eroded  by 
higher  prices.  Average  benefits  paid  to 
retired  workers  and  their  wives  now  on 
the  rolls  would  be  increased  from  $145  to 
$164.  Although  I  would  have  preferred 
a  higher  increase  in  minimum  bene- 
fits, the  minimum  benefit  under  this  bill 
would  be  Increased  from  $44  to  $50  a 
month.  Under  the  bill  monthly  benefits 
would  range  from  $50  to  $159.80  for  re- 
tired workers  now  on  the  social  security 
rolls  who  begaa  to  draw  benefits  at  age 
65  or  later.  Under  existing  law,  the  bene- 
fit range  for  those  now  receiving  old-age 
benefits  is  $44  to  $142  a  month. 

The  special  benefit  paid  to  people  aged 
72  and  over  would  be  Increased  from  $35 
to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person  and 
from  $52.50  to  $60  a  month  for  a  couple. 
For  the  first  time  benefits  would  be 
provided  for  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers under  age  62.  I  regret  to  say  that 
these  benefits  would  be  payable  in 
amounts  that  would  be  reduced  below 
the  percentage  of  the  worker's  benefit — 
82  y2  percent — that  is  now  payable  at  age 
62,  so  that  if  the  benefit  is  first  payable 
at  age  50  it  would  amount  to  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  worker's  benefit.  I  am  sorry 
that  these  reductions  in  benefit  amounts 
had  to  be  put  into  the  bill,  since  the  re- 
sulting benefits  are  likely  to  be  quite 
inadequate.  Nevertheless  the  situation 
of  these  widows  and  widowers,  who  can- 
not work  and  who  are  not  old  enough  to 
qualify  for  benefits  on  account  of  age, 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  provi- 
sion of  even  a  small  benefit. 

Next,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  that  a  person  may  earn  without 
having  his  benefits  withheld.  Under 
present  law  if  he  earns  more  than  $1,500 
a  year  he  loses  some  or  all  of  his  benefits, 
although  he  is  paid  benefits  for  any 
month  in  which  he  does  not  earn  more 
than  $125.  Under  the  bill  the  amount  a 
person  may  earn  and  still  get  all  of  his 
benefits  would  be  increased  from  $1,500 
to  $1,680  a  year,  and  the  amount  he  may 
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«  m  In  a  month  and  still  get  full  bcne- 
fl  s  for  that  month— regardless  of  how 
n;  uch  he  earns  In  the  year— would  be  In- 
d  eased  from  $125  to  $140. 

I  am  glad  to  say  also  that  the  protec- 
ti  )n  provided  under  the  program  on  the 
bi  isis  of  a  married  woman's  earnings  rec- 
01  d  will  be  improved.  This  provision  was 
tl  le  resxilt  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  our 
dstlngulrfied  colleague  from  Michigan, 
tie  Honorable  Martha  Griffiths.  For 
s<me  time  I  have  had  complaints  from 
n  aurried  workingwomen  about  the  in- 
alequate  protection  provided  for  their 
fi  .milies.  That  protection  is  now  im- 
p  :t>ved  in  two  ways.  First,  a  child  would 
b  5  deemed  dependent  on  his  mother  un- 
d  ;r  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
y  hich  the  child  is  deemed  dependent  on 
h  Is  father  under  present  law.  As  a  result 
a  child  could  become  entitled  to  benefits 
i  at  the  time  his  mother  dies,  retires,  or 

I  Bcomes  disabled  she  was  either  fully  or 
currently  insured.  Under  present  law. 
c  nrrently  instired  status — coverage  in  six 

0  ut  of  the  past  13  calendar  quarters  end- 
i  ig  with  death,  retirement  or  disability — 

I I  required  unless  the  mother  was  actu- 
f  lly  supporting  the  child.  Second,  under 
tie  bill  the  husband  or  widower  of  a 
\  rorJcingwoman  who  Is  dependent  on  her 
vould  be  eligible  for  benefits  based  on 

1  ler  earnings  whether  or  not  the  wife  had 
1  ecently  worked  in  covered  emplojrment. 
ijnder  present  law  she  must  have  been 
( nrrently  Insured  in  order  for  him  to  get 
]  teneflts. 

Another  Improvefftent  that  the  bill  pro- 
■  rides  ia  related  to  tiie  eligibUity  for  ben- 
iflts  of  workers  who  are  disabled  while 
itill  young.  The  bill  would  make  a  worker 
(llglble  for  benefits  if  he  becomes  dis- 
ibled  before  age  31  and  if  he  worked  in 
>ne-half  of  the  quarters  between  the 
;lme  he  Is  21  and  the  time  he  is  dls- 
ibled.  with  a  minimum  of  six  quarters 
)f  coverage.  This  requirement  would  be 
in  alternative  to  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  worker  must  have  had  a 
total  of  5  years  in  covered  work  out  of 
the  last  10  years. 

So  far  as  medicare  Is  concerned,  while 
I  am  dlaawJolnted  that  the  provision  rec- 
ommended  by   the   administration   for 
health  Insurance  protection  for  the  dis- 
abled was  not  adopted  by  the  committee, 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  health 
Insurance    program.    Most    significant, 
perhaps.  Is  that  the  number  of  days  of 
hospitalization  which  could  be  covered 
In  a  spell  of  illness  would  be  increased 
from  90  to  120  days.  However,  the  patient 
would  have  to  pay  a  coinsurance  amount 
of  $20  per  day  for  those  additional  days — 
subject  to  adjustment  after  1968,  de- 
pending on  the  trend  of  hospital  costs. 
I    am    happy    that    the    committee 
adopted  provisions  making  possible  the 
direct  payment  to  patients  under  cir- 
cumstances where  a  doctor  elects  not  to 
take  a  medicare  assignment.  This  pro- 
vision was  the  subject  of  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  earlier  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguiahed    committee    colleague,    the 
Honorable  Al  Ullman  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable     Climent     Zablocki,     and 
others. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  need 
for  this  provision  by  an  elderly  gentle- 


man In  my  district  who  held  up  a  criti- 
cally needed  cataract  operation  waiting 
for  the  enactment  of  medicare.  After  his 
operation,  he  discovered  he  had  utilized 
the  professional  services  of  a  doctor  who 
would  not  take  a  medicare  assignment. 
This  patient  had  no  resources  to  advance 
payment  for  his  doctor's  bill.  No  social 
agency  or  financisd  institution  was  avail- 
able to  advance  his  medical  expenses.  His 
only  alternative  was  to  cash  in  his  burial 
insurance  or  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
household  goods  to  pay  the  doctor's  bUl. 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  intended  that 
part  B  of  medicare  operate  that  way. 
This   new   provision   corrects  just   this 
type  of  situation  and  permits  the  patient 
to  submit  an  unpaid  bill  to  the  insuring 
agency,  receive  that  portion  from  the 
medicare  fund  as  is  justified  by  his  claim 
and  then  pay  the  bill  by  adding  his  own 
contribution.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
other  changes  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove medicare  protection  and  facilitate 
administration  of  the  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  while  the 
committee  did  not  find  it  possible  to  rec- 
ommend adding  the  disabled  to  the 
health  insurance  program,  the  bill  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  to  study  the  problems  rel- 
ative to  Including  the  disabled  imder  the 
health  insurance  program,  and  also  any 
special  problems  with  regard  to  the  costs 
which  would  be  involved  in  such  cover- 
age. The  council  is  to  make  its  report  by 
January  1,  1969.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
report  of  the  council  will  lead  the  way 
toward  the  provision  of  health  insurance 
for  the  disabled,  a  change  that  Is  sorely 
needed. 


PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE     AND     WEUARK 

The  welfare  provisions  of  the  bill  em- 
phasize individualized  planning  for  em- 
ployable people  under  the  AFDC  Pro- 
gram with  greatly  expanded  training, 
work  experience,  and  child  care  facili- 
ties. The  purpose  of  this  is  to  substan- 
tially expand  the  number  of  dependent 
children  who  grow  up  In  self -supporting 
households  rather  than  as  recipients  of 
assistance.  I  certainly  am  in  accord  with 
this  objective.  However,  I  think  we  must 
be  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  training  facilities  that  can 
provide  the  kind  of  training  that  will 
result    In    families,    particularly    those 
headed  by  mothers,  becoming  self-suf- 
ficient. While  more  can  and  should  be 
done  than  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  goal 
can  be  achieved  at  any  early  date. 

Coupled  with  the  planning  for  em- 
ployment is  a  limitation  that  I  believe 
is  most  unfortunate.  This  says  fiatly  to 
the  States  that  if  the  number  of  children 
with  absent  parents  who  require  assist- 
ance grows  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
child  population  of  a  State,  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  participate  on  be- 
half of  the  additional  children.  This  ar- 
bitrary- cut-off  penalizes  States  and  will 
probably  be  most  acutely  felt  in  the  large 
cities  where  this  type  of  dependency  oc- 
curs. If  the  training  and  job  placements 
work,  then  there  should  be  a  leveling  off 
and  possibly  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
recipients  of  aid.  In  this  event,  the  limi- 


tation Is  unnecessary  and  would  be  in- 
operative. 

I  applaud  the  earnings  exemptions 
provisions  of  this  bill.  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  my  own  city  of  Cleveland,  we 
have  engaged  in  a  highly  successful  ex- 
periment involving  the  exemption  of 
some  earnings.  It  should  be  most  helpful 
for  these  provisions  to  be  extended  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  child  health  provisions,  provisions 
for  emergency  assistance,  the  provisions 
for  alternative  forms  of  pajrment  where 
families  are  unable  to  manage  money, 
Increased  foster  care  and  child  welfare 
allocations,  should  help  to  Improve  the 
situation  of  children.  In  addition  to  lim- 
iting the  future  Federal  financial  liabil- 
ity imder  the  medicaid  program — title 
xrx — many  Improvements  in  that  pro- 
gram are  included. 

The  public  assistance  amendments  give 
me  very  grave  concern.  While  I  recognize 
the  need  for  restraining  the  drain  on 
Federal  resources,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  limit  our  responsibilities  to  the 
unfortunate,  needy  people  of  America 
simply  by  placing  a  formula  In  effect 
which  provides  a  dollar  limitation.  We 
can  estimate  the  need,  we  can  endeavor 
to  hold  down  the  cost,  we  can  endeavor 
to  train  adults  capable  of  work  and  re- 
habilitate families,  but  we  must  not  deny 
help  to  those  who  remain  among  the 
needy  after  our  best  thought  out  plans. 
The  Increase  in  overall  welfare  fund- 
ing from  $4.1  billion  to  $4.5  bllUon  does 
not  provide  any  substantial  increase  In 
this  program.  Splrallng  costs  have  in- 
creased general  expenses  by  almost  5 
percent  while  drastic  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  medical  and  health  services  account 
for  at  least  another  5  percent. 

I  doubt  that  $4.5  bllUon  in  fiscal  1968 
will  buy  as  much  welfare  and  health 
care  as  the  lesser  amoimt  of  $4.1  billion 
bought  in  fiscal  1967. 

In  order  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
clear-cut  cases  of  need,  local  and  State 
administrations  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce an  exacting  degree  of  care  and  ef- 
ficiency. Under  these  pressures,  there  is 
danger  of  error  which  may  be  regrettable. 
The  community  work  and  training 
program  will  provide  a  challenging  ap- 
proach in  directing  dependent  Americans 
toward  job-responsibility  and  Independ- 
ence from  the  need  for  public  support. 
It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  program 
will  be  entirely  free  from  any  form  of 
compulsion.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  leg- 
islative history  we  make  today  makes 
that  point  abundantly  clear  so  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  misinterpretation  at  the 
local  level. 

In  my  opinion,  the  added  cost  of  the 
community  work  and  training  program 
will  limit  its  size.  This  program  will  not 
be  financially  capable  of  accommodating 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  citi- 
zens on  welfare  rolls  who  would  prefer 
work  over  public  assistance.  This  fact 
will  be  proven  by  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  public  assistance  program,  tne 
attempt  to  limit  Federal  expenditures  to 
present  levels  has  dangerous  implications. 
There  is  very  little  likelihood  that  this 
legislation  wUl  provide  higher  welfare 
standards  and  very  much  likelihood  that 
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they  will  be  reduced.  The  Increased  bur- 
dens on  local  governments  may  reach 
the  point  of  intolerance. 

I  hope  that  the  increased  burdens  on 
local  governments  wiU  not  reach  a  point 
of  intolerance.  Our  welfare  costs  are 
indeed  burdensome  but  Americans  at  all 
levels  of  government  must  never  over- 
look legitimate  needs  of  children  and 
those  who  are  charged  with  their  custody. 
Although  our  Nation  is  heavily  in  debt, 
it  is  not  quite  that  poor.  .  ,j  ,, 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  li 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbert]. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
may  I  congratulate  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  BYRNES],  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the 
many  hours  of  deliberation  and  time  and 
effort  that  they  gave  to  the  bill  before  us 

today.  ^.       .,  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  before  us  today,  because  it  represents 
an  improvement  in  living  standards  for 
thousands  of  Americans.  But  I  cannot 
conceal  my  disappointment  at  the  scope 
of  the  bill,  which  I  believe  does  not  re- 
flect an  adequate  awareness  of  the  needs 
of  those  members  of  our  society  whose 
resources    are    fewest.    I    proposed    an 
across-the-board  increase  in  retirement 
benefits  of  50  percent,  which  would  bring 
the  Uving  standards  of  most  recipients 
of  social  security  no  higher  than  a  decent 
minimum.  The  administration  proposed 
15  percent,  a  disappointing  figure.  The 
committee  voted  only  12.5  percent,  which 
I  regard  as  clearly  insufficient. 

The  minimum  old-age  and  disabihty 
benefit  was  raised,  you  will  note,  from 
$44  to  cwily  $50.  which  does  not  offer  even 
a  subsistence  level  of  existence.  I  beUeve 
that  men  and  women  who  have  si^nt 
their  lives  as  productive  citizens,  hard  at 
work   deserve  a  better  retirement  than 
we  are  providing  for  them  in  this  legis- 
lation. ,,  ...      .„ 
But    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to 
concentrate  my  attention  on  two  specific 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  which  I  vigor- 
ously dissent.  They  are  the  new  stand- 
ards that  narrow  the  implementetion  of 
title  XIX,  the  program  known  as  medic- 
aid,  and  the  new   limitations  on   the 
matching  payments  that  States  may  re- 
ceive for  the  operation  of  their  aid  to 
families     with     dependent     chUdren— 
AFDC— programs.  Both  take  funds  away 
in  a  manner  which  I  regard  as  inequi- 
table and  to  ends  which  I  beUeve  are 
shortsighted. 

Establishing  the  new  standards  for 
medicaid,  I  think,  creates  the  unfortu- 
nate precedent  of  default  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  commitment  to  the 
States.  I  am  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  my  own  State,  New  York,  but  simUar 
patterns  have  occurred  elsewhere.  The 
States  have  devised  and  put  into  effect 
medicaid  programs  based  on  legislation 
passed  in  1965  and  which  they  had  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  would  remain  un- 
changed. The  legislation  contained  a 
Federal  commitment  for  assistance.  The 
States  acted  in  good  faith  on  that  com- 


mitment. Under  the  amendment  in- 
cluded in  the  current  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  backing 
out  of  the  obligation  it  assumed.  Ironi- 
cally, it  takes  that  action  not  because  the 
program  in  question  has  been  a  failure 
but  because  it  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
helped  so  many  needy  persons  that  it 
has  cost  more  than  originally  antici- 
pated. No  reason,  I  think,  could  be  less 
justified  for  reducing  the  program's 
scope. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  this 
amendment  is  a  serious  mistake  because 
it  penalizes  productive  members  of  the 
community.  By  setting  arbitrary  income 
limits  for  eUgibility,  it  cuts  out  those 
families  and  individuals  who  work  but 
who  lack  sufficient  income  to  pay  for 
medical  expenses.  It  will  not,  iii  most  in- 
stances, penalize  welfare  recipients,  but 
only  those  who  are  struggling  by  the 
sweat  of  their  own  brow  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  need  not  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  will  deprive  children  of  the 
care  they  need,  and  in  recent  years,  have 
acquired  under  this  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  program 
Is,  in  my  view,  an  Inadvisable  one. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  achieve  its  goal  of  establishing 
eligibility  on  a  three-step  basis.  But  even 
the  first  step  will  reduce  eUgibility  for 
families  and  individuals  by  substantial 
amounts.  It  appears  that  thousands  of 
self-supporting,  self-respecting  families 
will  now  have  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls 
for  medical  assistance. 

I  object,  furthermore,  to  this  amend- 
ment because  it  penalizes  the  State  of 
New  York  more  than  any  other.  New 
York   has,    throughout   recent   history. 
been  a  pioneer  in  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion. It  has  had  in  effect  a  program  sim- 
ilar to  medicaid  dating  back  to  1929.  Its 
program  is  the  best  in  the  country.  Un- 
der  the   standards   established   in   this 
amendment,  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
will  be  stricken  from  the  eligibility  roUs. 
New  York  is  also  hit  hard  by  the  new 
limitation  on  aid  to  the  States  under 
the  AFDC  program.  But  like  the  med- 
icaid standards.  New  York  is  not  alone 
in  paying  the  penalty.  Hardest  hit  are 
the  States  with  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams, the  programs  that  bring  assist- 
ance to  the  greatest  number  of  needy 
persons.  Hardest  hit  are  the  States  that 
show  the  most  concern  about  their  \m- 
derprivileged  citizens.  I  deeply  beUeve 
that  we  take  the  wrong  approach  when 
we  take  funds  away  from  the  States  that 
are  meeting  their  responsibiUties  to  the 
poor,  while  asking  no  sacrifice  of  the 

others.  ^  .,    ^-u,  ^ 

The  AFDC  amendments  provide  that 
no  State  can  receive  funds  for  a  greater 
percentage  of  children  in  the  category 
where  one  parent  is  absent  from  home 
than  was  received  in  January  1967.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee's  example,  if  a 
State  had  3  percent  of  its  minor  chUdren 
on  AFDC  in  January   1967,  the  State 
would  not  get  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments, for  this  group  of  children,  in  ex- 
cess of  3  percent  of  the  population  under 
21  years  of  age  in  1968  or  in  later  years. 
I  understand  the  motivation  for  this 
provision,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  It.  It  seeks  to  get  welfare  re- 
cipients off  the  dole  and  into  productive 


work.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  the  States  to 
devising  practical  programs  for  dimin- 
ishing the  pubUc  assistance  rolls.  But 
this  is  only  one  of  several  requirements 
designed  to  achieve  that  end — job  coim- 
seUng,  family  planning,  child  protection, 
management  improvement,  and  others. 
The  new  AFDC  limitation,  however,  is 
discriminatory  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
dangerous. 

Let  me  explain  why. 
We  all  know  that  our  major  industrial 
cities  are  magnets  for  the  rural  poor  of 
the  South  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  people 
are  driven  off  the  land,  which  no  longer 
supports  them,  and  they  come  looking  for 
a  new  life  in  the  cities.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  poorly  prepared  for  the  job  de- 
mands and  the  patterns  of  Uving  that 
they  find.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
they  often  wind  up  unable  to  support 
themselves.  The  cities  cannot  let  thena 
sUrve.  The  only  answer  is  welfare,  of 
which  AFDC  is  a  major  program. 

The  press  recently  reported  that  stud- 
ies by  Federal  bureaus  have  disclosed 
that  tlTis  urban  migration  wiU  continue 
at  an  undiminished  rate  at  least  for  an- 
other decade.  These  studies  suggest  that 
the  burden  on  the  cities  wiU  continue  to 
get  heavier,  whatever  the  cities  may  try 
to  do  to  Ughten  them.  This  migration 
means  that  more  people  wiU  have  to  be 
fed,  no  matter  how  many  are  put  to  work 
by  other  commendable  programs.  Let  it 
be  noted  that  the  SUtes  from  which 
these  people  migrate  are  doing  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  create  the  necessary  condi- 
tions to  keep  them.  The  cities  to  which 
they  move  thus  have  no  choice  but  to 
shelter  them. 

Thus  this  provision  discriminates  se- 
verely against  the  cities— against  New 
York  and  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  New- 
ark and  Cleveland.  These  cities  cannot 
hold  back  the  tide.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  flow  continue  into  Its  neighborhoods 
where  the  pressures  of  poverty  are  al- 
ready greatest.  Meanwhile,  the  States 
from  which  these  poor  unfortunates  de- 
part are  not  penalized  at  aU.  because  the 
percentage  of  those  on  welfare  decreases. 
The  imbalance  of  justice  in  this  situa- 
tion is  grievous.  The  potential  is  explo- 


sive. ,     ,    . 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  particularly  inop- 
portune moment  for  the  enactment  of 
these  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act    It  Is  inopportune  because  we  are 
seeking  to  persuade  the  less  fortunate 
segment  of  our  Nation  to  take  courage. 
These  amendments  will  break  the  hearts 
of  thousands  who  are  decent  citizens  but 
who  are  not  the  successful  members  of 
our    society.    They    will,    furthermore, 
thrust  new  and  undeserved  burdens  on 
those  States  that  can  least  afford  them 
It  simply  Is  not  right  for  this  Congress 
to    penaUze    the    conscientious    States, 
while  it  m  effect  rewards  the  Indifferent 
States  for  doing  nothing.  In  view  of  the 
domestic  turmoil  through  which  this  Na- 
tion is  now  suffering.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
wise to  disable  those  States  that  are  do- 
ing the  most  to  eliminate  the  sources  of 
discord  and  those  people  who  live  perU- 
ously  at  the  margins  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  a  wealthy 
nation.  We  are  fighting  a  J^^^ ^^"*  ^^s 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  when  ^^e  pass 
amendments  Uke  these.  We  are  making 
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our  poor  pay  for  that  war,  not  our  rich. 
Ws  are  attempting — in  many  of  the 
PiBSldent's  programs — ^to  establish  a 
sti  Jce  in  our  society  for  the  poor,  yet  we 
sn  Itch  away  from  them  the  hope  we  ex- 
te  id.  I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  with 
ai:  the  wealth  we  possess,  can  do  much 
be  iter.  I  would  look  to  the  other  body  to 
re  tore  some  equity  in  these  matters. 

MJr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Puerto 
R]  CO.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
U,  3.  citizens  who,  in  the  past,  have  not 
benefited  fully  from  Federal  grants  to 
pi  blic  assistance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
ir  the  proposed  social  security  amend- 
m;nts,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
his  tsJcen  steps  to  alleviate  welfare  in- 
e<  uities  in  these  jurisdictions. 

To  better  understand  the  problems  in 
tlese  Jurisdictions,   we   look  at  Puerto 
R  CO.  First,  let  us  look  at  the  optimistic 
si  le.  Puerto  Rico  has  accomplished  a  tre- 
mjndous  amount  in  the  past  25  years: 
tl  e  illiteracy  rate  has  dwindled  to  almost 
n  ithlng;  the  per  capita  income  has  more 
tl  an  quadrupled:   and  the  economy  is 
glowing  by  10  percent  a  year.  Another 
ai  ea  which  the  Puerto  Rican  government 
sliould  be  commended  is  public  health. 
F;deral  funds,  through  medicaid,  have 
h  ;lped  In  covering  costs  of  services  to 
tie    "medically    indigent"— a    heading 
w  lich  describes  more  than  half  of  the 
p  >pulatlon  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Common- 
wealth  government  has  gone  ever  fur- 
tl  ler,  though,  by  providing  medicsd  serv- 
i<  es  to  all  citizens  who  wish  to  use  them. 
Puerto  Rico,  then,  has  made  progress 
ii,  a  nimiber  of  areas.  However,  massive 
problems  still  exist.  Twelve  percent  of 
t:  le  population  was  unemployed  in  Jan- 
UUTT  1966 — over  3  times  the  rate  in  the 
c  )ntinental  United  States.  Per  capita  in- 
c  )me  In  Puerto  Rico — though  it  has  im- 
p  roved — is  still  only  $977  a  year — as  com- 
p-ired  to  $1,600  In  the  poorest  State  and 
$5,700  as  a  national  average.  Over  two- 
t  ilrds  of  the  families  on  the  Island  earn 
l(ss  than  $3,000  a  year.  And  yet,  with 
EDverty  this  widespread,  only  about  10 
E  ercent   receive   any   public   assistance. 
J  urthermore,  few  of  us  realize  just  how 
low  welfare  payments  are.  The  average 
sdult   recipient    receives   only    $8.65    a 
r  lonth — a  mere  $104  a  year.  And  children 
r  iceive  less  than  half  this  much.  Imagine 
t  uying  food  and  clothing  for  a  child  with 

I  ;ss  than  $50  a  year — less  than  $1  a  week. 

Puerto  Rico  has  faced  these  problems 
s  nd  has  worked  to  solve  them.  Her  effort 

I I  public  assistance — in  relation  to  per- 
sDnal  Income — is  42  percent  more  than 
t  he  average  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  Federal  participa- 
t  ion  has  been  maintained  at  an  extremely 
1  )w  level.  Congress  has  always  placed  a 
1  mit  on  Federal  funding  for  public  as- 
5  istance  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
linds,  and  Guam.  No  such  limit  is  im- 
josed  on  grants  to  the  States.  Further- 
more, the  ceilings  for  these  jurisdictions 
i  re  extremely  low — only  $9.8  million  for 
1  »uerto  Rico — while  sums  from  four  and 
(  ne-half  to  eight  times  as  large  are  paid 
I  o  States  with  even  smaller  populations. 

Because  of  the  low  public  assistance 
Iiayments,  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans 
1  lave  been  forced  to  live  in  poverty  that 
'i-e  could  hardly  imagine.  Large  num- 
1  >ers — over  600,000  since  1945 — have  had 
!  ilmost  no  choice  but  to  leave  their  homes 


and  to  look  for  a  better  life  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  social  secmity  amendments  we 
are  considering  would  help  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  First,  in  the  area 
of  public  assistance,  changes  would  be 
made  In  the  ceilings  on  Federal  pay- 
ments. Though  the  dollar  limitations 
would  not  be  removed,  there  would  be 
five  annual  increases  until  a  much  more 
reasonable  level  is  reached.  The  amounts 
proposed  are  consistent  with  additional 
effort  that  we  understand  the  Common- 
wealth is  ready  to  make.  With  this  in- 
creased funding.  Puerto  Rico  will  be  able 
to  improve  assistance  payments. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  medical  assist- 
ance, H.R.  12080  would  place  special  limi- 
tations on  payments  to  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  because  those 
proposed  for  the  States  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  the  three  jurisdictions.  A 
ceiling  of  $20  million  would  be  placed  on 
Federal  contributions  to  title  XIX  pro- 
grams in  Puerto  Rico,  with  proportionate 
ceilings  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
It  is  regrettable  that  a  limit  must  be  set 
but  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  the  amounts 
profKxsed  are  reasonable. 

The  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Polanco-AbreuI  stated 
the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  quite  well  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  said: 

Certainly  the  problems  of  p)Oor,  handi- 
capped and  sick  American  citizens  living  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  not  different  from  those  of 
cltlzena  living  on  the  mainland.  Certainly 
QUI  blind  are  no  less  blind,  our  disabled  no 
less  disabled,  our  dependent  children  and 
Impoverished  elderly  no  less  needy,  oxir  sick 
no  less  sick,  than  those  residing  in  the  States. 
Certainly  the  Federal  government  cannot 
be  less  concerned  about  the  desperate  needs 
of  the  alHlcted  and  the  Impoverished  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  than  it  Is  about 
those   residing   in   the   States. 

I  feel  that,  with  the  proposed  social 
security  amendments,  we  would  be  pro- 
ceeding In  the  right  direction— toward 
fuller  recognition  of  the  problems  of  our 
citizens  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
yielding.  I  would  Uke  to  commend  the 
gentleman  upon  the  statement  which  he 
has  made,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  cutback  in  medicaid,  which  is  a 
backward  step  and  a  most  unfortunate 
development.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
supported  his  effort  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  obtain  a  modified  closed  rule 
so  as  to  permit  an  amendment  in  that 
respect  to  be  considered. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  my  State  will  be  hard  hit  by  the 
medicaid  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  stated,  overall,  this  is  a 
bill  which  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GILBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  support  of  H.R. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967.  The  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  outstanding  efforts  which  have  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  deserves  the  support  of  all  of 
us. 

I  would  hke  to  use  the  time  allotted  to 
me  to  comment  on  the  changes  which 
the  committee  has  proposed  for  the  title 
XIX  program  of  medical  assistance  for 
the  needy.  Basically,  title  XIX  authorizes 
a  Federal-state-local  program  designed 
to  assist  low-income  persons  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  medical  care.  All  of  us 
realize  the  importance  of  medical  care, 
and  it  was  right  and  just  that  we  attempt 
to  make  medical  care  available  to  those 
whose  incomes  precluded  It. 

There  were  basic  flaws  In  the  title 
XIX  legislation  which  we  approved  in 
1965,  and  it  did  not  take  some  of  the 
States  long  to  make  these  absolutely  ap- 
parent. The  state  of  New  York,  a  portion 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
moved  swiftly  to  show  us  the  error  of 
our  ways.  New  York  used  title  XEX  to 
create  a  medical  assistance  program  de- 
signed to  provide  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  adult  working  population  of 
moderate  income  with  an  absolutely 
free,  absolutely  complete,  credit  card  for 
any  and  all  medical  or  hospital  costs. 
New  York's  medicaid  program  was  off 
and  running  in  July  of  1966,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  disastrous.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  costs  of  this  program 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York  as  they  pay 
their  taxes  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  best  understanding 
of  the  impact  of  this  program  comes 
when  we  realize  what  It  is  doing  on  the 
county  level  of  government  In  New 
York.  Onondaga  County,  which  com- 
prises my  congressional  district,  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  $7.9  million  just  to 
cover  the  first  year  costs  of  medicaid. 
This  $7.9  million  represented  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  the  county's  public  as- 
sistance budget. 

New  York's  counties  are  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  budgets  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Onondaga  County  wel- 
fare commissioner  is  requesting  a  budget 
of  $40.7  million,  about  $9  million  over  this 
year's  budget.  This  $40.7  million  for  wel- 
fare represents  a  figure  that  is  more  than 
the  entire  county  budget  4  years  ago.  The 
county's  property  owners  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  a  tax  increase  amount- 
ing to  $9  per  $1,000  simply  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  welfare  budget. 

Since  late  spring  of  1966,  I  have  been 
urging  Federal  action  to  place  limits  on 
the  power  of  the  States  to  set  income 
eligibility  standards  for  the  medicaid 
program.  I  had  also  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  seen  fit  to  mandate 
the  States  to  provide  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective deductibility  clauses  in  their  pro- 
grams. At  any  rate,  the  committee  has 
recommended  cutoff  points  for  Federal 
matching  funds  imder  title  XIX.  By 
1970,  when  the  Federal  matching  limits 
are  fully  operative,  we  assume  that  our 
responsibility  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  at 
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least  in  this  regard,  will  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  committee,  wisely,  I  believe,  chose 
to  set  up  a  cutoff  Umlt  above  which  Fed- 
eral financial  matching  would  no  longer 
be  available.  Such  an  action  leaves 
squarely  In  the  hands  of  each  State  the 
responsibility  for  disposing  of  its  own 
treasury.  With  this  action,  it  will  be 
completely  clear  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
the  States  who  is  really  responsible  for 
gigantic  welfare  budgets. 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  the  sentiments 
of  those  I  represent,  the  people  of  New 
York  want  this  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram scaled  down.  They  want  a  program 
they  can  afford  to  support.  They  want 
a  program  that  is  disciplined,  one  that 
is  limited  to  providing  medical  aid  to 
those  who  are  truly  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  work 
it  has  done  to  place  limitations  on  title 
XIX,  and  I  urge  the  committee,  respect- 
fully, to  continue  its  Interest  in  this  pro- 
gram with  a  view  toward  making  it  a 
more  reasonable  and  more  meaningful 
response  to  the  problems  of  the  medically 
needy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  spent 
months  in  careful  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  the  social  security  and  public 
welfare  bill,  as  well  as  child  health  pro- 
grams. The  bill  which  has  been  reported 
out  by  the  committee  reflects  our  ardu- 
ous labor  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  will  enthu- 
siastically vote  for  this  bill. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  one  area  in 
which  I  have  a  particular  interest,  be- 
cause I  think  this  area  will  have  an  im- 
portant impact  upon  poverty  and  de- 
pendency and  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  individual  family.  I  am  referring,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  family  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  family  planning  and  to  be 
more  specific  and  to  be  more  blunt  about 
it,  in  birth  control. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed  when 
he  looks  at  the  world  population  growth 
figures.  Similarly,  one  cannot  help  but  be 
alarmed  at  the  ignorance  about  family 
planning  among  many  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  science  has  now  made 
great  strides — we  now  have  the  lUD  and 
the  pill.  Further  dramatic  scientific  im- 
provements lie  ahead.  These  advances 
offer  a  partial  solution  to  the  world  pop- 
ulation problem  and  certainly  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  domestic 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  give  con- 
sideration to  family  planning,  but  this  is 
only  a  beginning.  This  bill  comes  to  grips 
with  family  planning  in  two  principal 
ways;  both,  I  might  add  based  upon  a 
voluntary  approach. 

First,  we  are  making  it  a  requirement 
that  all  States  offer  family  planning 
services,  voluntarily,  and  it  is  up  to  fam- 
ilies to  decide  whether  to  accept,  it  or  not, 
particularly  family  planning  services  to 


mothers  receiving  assistance  payments 
and,  secondly,  we  have  added  an  author- 
ization for  maternal  and  child  health 
service 

Mr.  Clialrman,  when  the  Salk  vaccine 
for  poUo  was  discovered,  massive  pro- 
grams were  Instituted  to  distribute  it. 

In  my  opinion,  similar  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  education  and  making  avail- 
able, on  a  voluntary  basis,  family  plan- 
ning devices  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  will  do  much  to 
reduce  the  rolls  in  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  program. 

I  am  happy  that  the  committee  did 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

I  recognize  the  sensitivity  in  this  area 
and  I  certainly  understand  the  objec- 
tions of  some  Members  who  went  along 
with  the  conmiittee  results.  I  understand 
their  desire  and  their  adament  demand 
even  for  making  these  programs  volun- 
tary. But  I  think  it  is  time  that  this 
country  took  a  good  hard  look  at  this 
whole  area  of  family  planning  because 
herein  lies  a  true,  demonstrated  answer 
to  many  of  the  problems  of  poverty  that 
face  us  not  only  in  this  country  but 
around  the  world. 

I  would  like  now  to  spell  out  in  more 
detail  my  views  on  this  subject: 

A  year  ago  last  January  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner,  established  a  sound  and 
progressive  policy  on  family  planning. 

The  Secretary  said  at  that  time : 


Tn«..jabjectlve6  of  the  departmental  policy 
are  to  improve  the  health  of  the  people,  to 
strengthen  the  Integrity  of  the  family,  and 
to  provide  families  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
determine  the  spacing  of  their  children  and 
the  size  of  their  families. 


I  commend  Secretary  Gardner  on  his 
leadership. 

This  forward  looking  policy  was  timely 
indeed,  Mr.  Chahinan,  but  its  extension 
to  health  and  welfare  programs  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  gone  far  enough.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  5  million  low- 
income  women  want  family  planning 
services— but  only  about  700,000  of  these 
women  now  receive  them  through  public 
and  private  services.  This  neglect  is  re- 
flected in  our  Nation's  Infant  mortaUty 
rates,  which  are  much  higher  than  they 
could  be,  and  in  the  increasing  rate  of 
dependency  on  public  assistance. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  many  things  this  Congress  can 
do  to  support  the  extension  of  family 
planning  services.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  Incor- 
porated some  of  my  suggestions  on  fam- 
ily planning  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view them  for  my  colleagues. 

First,  we  are  making  it  a  requirement 
that  all  States  offer  family  planning  serv- 
ices to  mothers  receiving  assistance  pay- 
ments. Testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated  that  twice  as 
many  mothers  availed  themselves  of 
family  planning  services  when  the  serv- 
ices were  directly  offered  them  instead 
of  merely  provided  on  request.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  recipients  will  be  guar- 
anteed freedom  to  accept  or  refuse  the 
services  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience.  But  projects  to  date 
show  that  a  great  majority  of  women 


from  low-Income  areas  are  eager  to  ac- 
cept family  planning  services  when  they 
are  offered. 

Second,  we  have  increased  and  con- 
solidated the  authorizations  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services.  These  pro- 
grams have  furnished  the  major  vehicle 
to  date  in  providing  Federal  support  for 
family  planning  services. 

Under  existing  law,  formula  grants  are 
allotted  to  States  to  extend  and  improve 
health  services  to  mothers  and  children. 
As  a  result  of  the  rapidly  growing  inter- 
est in  family  planning,  an  increasing 
number  of  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments are  beginning  to  provide  family 
planning  services  under  this  program. 
One  year  ago  more  than  40  States  pro- 
vided these  services  in  soms  parts  of  the 
State.  Three  years  ago  the  number  was 
only  13.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  increase 
funds  to  permit  further  needed  expan- 
sion of  family  planning  services.  Though 
we  have  not  earmarked  funds  specifically 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  my  hope  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  SUtes  will  be  vigor- 
ously encouraged  to  expand  their  efforts 
in  this  area. 

Another  major  source  of  Federal  funds 
for  family  planning  has  been  the  mater- 
nity and  infant  care  project  grant  pro- 
gram. This  program  supports  projects  to 
provide  comprehensive  maternity  care 
for  women  who  are  unlikely  to  receive 
necessary  health  care  because  they  are 
from  families  with  low  incomes.  In  addi- 
tion to  medical  care  for  the  mother  up  to 
the  time  of  delivery,  health  care,  includ- 
ing family  planning,  is  also  provided  fol- 
lowing cWld  birth.  These  projects  are 
making  family  planning  services  avail- 
able to  an  Increasing  number  of  women 
in  low-income  families  who  have  never 
before  had  access  to  these  services.  In  the 
New  York  City  project,  90  percent  of  the 
mothers  returning  for  postpartum  visits 
asked  for  and  received  family  planning 
services. 

The  social  security  amendments  as 
reported  provide  a  $5  million  increase 
for  this  program  in  the  current  fiscal 
year — an  increase  that  is  badly  needed. 
Over  the  following  4  years,  the  bill  pro- 
vides substantial  increases  in  the  author- 
izations for  project  grants.  The  commit- 
tee expects  that  at  least  $15  million  of 
this  increase  will  be  directed  toward 
familv  planning  services.  Under  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  J.  Cohen  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
assured  me  that  these  amounts  will  en- 
able us  to  provide  services  to  many  addi- 
tional low-income  mothers  who  want  and 
need  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  month  Under  Sec- 
retary Cohen  made  an  excellent  speech 
on  family  planning.  In  it  he  said: 

I  am  confident  that  as  family  planning 
Information  Is  made  more  readily  available 
to  all  who  desire  it : 

Infant  mortality  rates  wiU  be  drastically 
reduced. 

Every  child  will  be  blessed  at  birth  by 
being  wanted  and  well  borne. 

The  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  his  op- 
portunities for  self-fulfiUmeat  wlU  be  en- 
hanced. 

The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  with  Its  ac- 
companying deprivation,  despair  and  <11«- 
crimlnation  can  be  broken. 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
iped  in  its  bill  the  means  to  make 
lervices  available  to  achieve  these 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tne 

Ittee's  bill. 

MESKHli.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

man  j^eld? 

BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

r  MESKHli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
tentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

]  ise  in  support  of  H.R.  12080  fpj jea- 

which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

just  made  by  the  gentleman 

lis  bill  is  a  big  improvement  over  the 
;ing  social  security  law.  It  cures  many 
weaknesses  of  the  law  although  in 
areas  to  a  very  l^ited  extent    I 
Introduced  legislation— H.R.  8449 
HJl   8971 — concerning  social  secu- 
suggesting  changes  which  regret- 
are  not  reflected  in  HJl.  12080.  In 
viev  of  the  closed  rule,  I  realize  that  my 
reo  .mmendations  will  not  be  adopted  bv 
session  of  Congress. 

need  for  an  increase  in  old  age 
iuince  payments  is  caused  by  the  ris- 
cost  of  Uving,  by  inflation.  Those 
•  on  fixed  incomes  are  the  first  to  oe 
t  by  Inflation  and  the  last  to  catch 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  bill  does 
include  a  provision  which  I  recom- 
iided  calling  for  automatic  increases 
benefits  Ued  to  the  cost  of  hving    I 
«  the  fact  that  such  a  provision 
.  a  fear  of  the  unknown  in  the 
PQS  of  the  actuaries.  Think,  however, 
the  fear  of  the  unknown  in  the  mmas 
our  elderly  who  see  their  monthly  so- 
...  1  security  check  shrinking  in  value  as 
th ;  cost  of  living  rises. 

EarUer  in  the  debate,  the  distmguished 
ct  airman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
m  ttee  [Mr.  Mills],  in  discussing  public 
wdfare  portions  of  the  bill,  pointed  to 
a  e  attempt  to  get  people  off  the  welfare 
n  les— to  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  eat- 
ei  5  I  certainly  subscribe  to  his  proposi- 
ti m.  I  wonder  if  the  members  of  the 
o  immittee  considered  the  possibility  that 
ti  X  eaters  can  be  taxpayers  as  well.  I 
ri  fer  to  removal  of  the  earnings  hmita- 
t;  on  placed  on  recipients  of  old  age  as- 
s  stance  benefits.  I  receive  many  letters 
vhich  say.  in  effect,  "we  ^9^^  lf,\^" 
ii  icrease  in  social  security  benefits  but 
^  e  wish  we  could  earn  as  much  as  we  like 
\  ithout  losing  our  social  security  bene- 

f  ts  " 

I  understand  that  the  earnings  limita- 
\  Ion  was  put  into  the  social  security  law 
the  1930's  in  order  to  take  people  out 
the  labor  market.  This  was  duruig  a 
depression  when  we  had  many 
ore  people  than  we  had  jobs.  Tlus 
IS  not  the  case  today.  While  there  is  sub- 
itonUal  unemployment  in  the  country 
wiay.  there  are  over  three  million  jobs 
[or  skilled  persons  which  are  gomg  un- 
ailed.   Many  of   our  elderly   are  eager 
and  able  to  flU  these  vacancies.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  cost  to  the  fund  resulting 
from  raising  the  earnings  limitation.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  considered  that 
these  persons  would  be  paying  substan- 
tial income  taxes  if  they  were  allowed  to 
earn  all  that  they  desired  without  losmg 
social  security  benefite?  I  wonder  if  the 
committee  also  considered  that  many  oi 
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these  people  would  leave  larger  estates, 
paying  inheritance  taxes  as  well. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  suggestions 
that  social  security  benefit  increases  be 
paid  out  of  general  revenues  has  met 
with  strong  objection  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve however,  that  transferring  general 
revenue  funds  to  the  social  security 
fund  would  be  justified  because  this 
would  offset  the  drain  on  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
earnings  Umitation.  After  all,  the  tax 
eaters"  from  the  social  security  fund 
would  be  "taxpayers-  to  the  general 
revenues.  I  shall  support  the  bill  but  I 
shall  continue  my  efforts  to  improve  the 

^"^Mr^BUSH.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman 
I  would  answer  that  there  was  some  sen- 
timent in  the  committee  for  this,  but  the 
nrevailing  factor.  I  am  sure,  in  consia- 
eration  of  removing  the  ceiling  was  cost, 
and  the  figure  for  removing  it  entirely 
amounted  to  something  like  $2  billion^ 
I  think  we  were  concerned  about  the  tax 
increase.  But  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
point    Perhaps  at  some  future  date  it 
wUl  be   This  took  into  consideration,  i 
am  told,  the   additional  earnings  that 
would  be  forthcoming  and  the  taxes  that 
would  be  received.  But  it  was  strictly  a 
question  of  cost. 

We  were  trying  to  keep  the  tax  in- 
crease to  a  very  minimum  amount  in  the 
light  of  other  tax  increases.  I  thank  tne 
gentleman.  ,  ... 

Mr.  MESKILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  more  question;  did  the 
committee  also  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  if  a  person  were  allowed  to 
work  as  long  as  he  was  physically  able 
and  to  earn  more  money,  that  he  would 
probably  leave  a  greater  estate,  and  there 
would  be  a  greater  estate  tax  paid? 

Mr  BUSH.  I  am  sure  the  actuanes 
took  that  into  consideration,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  figure  I  quoted  was  based  upon 
the  work  and  the  additional  cost. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  I  thank  the   gentle- 
man. ,  ,     ■  ,j 
Mr    CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  although  I  regret 
its  liberalization  of  existing  law  falls 
short  in  many  areas  of  today's  realities. 
It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  take  the 
floor  today  to  speak  In  behalf  of  the  15 
million  people  who  will  be  affected  by 
what  we  decide  here  today.  Social  se- 
curity has  been  the  answered  prayer  to 
our  many  citizens  for  over  30  years 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  bill  before  this  House  today,  but 
cannot  consider  It  the  full  and  final  an- 
swer to  today's  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  A  stronger,  more  effective  pro- 
posal is  sorely  needed. 

I  have  introduced  such  a  bill,  h.k. 
12327  and  I  regret  that,  under  the  closed 
rule  we  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  Improve  the  bill  as  I  would  have 
Uked  by  offering  some  of  the  provisions 
of  my  legislation,  and  by  considering 
other  proposals  further  to  Uberalize  the 

IflW 

But  the  closed  rule  which  governs  de- 
bate on  social  security  legislation  unfor- 
tunately does  not  permit  such  amend- 


ments. I  deplore  this  limitation,  for  it 
compels  me,  and,  I  am  certain  many  of 
our  TOlleagues.  to  accept  the  proposal 
before  us,  or  none  at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  before  this  House 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  owe  to  our 
senior  citizens  will  leave  me  more  than 
a  little  saddened.  These  elders,  who  have 
given  their  best  to  the  Nation  during 
their  most  productive  years,  deserve  bet- 
ter at  our  hands  In  their  golden  years 

Our  efforts  in  their  behalf  must  not 
end  here,  and  I  trust  the  90th  Congress 
will  yet  accord  further  opportunity  to 
broaden  this  legislation. 

I  for  one,  shall  continue  to  press  for 
more  realistic  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  for  Uberalizatlon  of 
many  social  security  regulations. 

Social  security  benefits  today  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of  many  el- 
derly people.  While  they  keep  SVa  million 
aged  people  out  of  poverty,  more  than 
5  mimon  still  remain  impoverished  and 
needy  The  main  reason  for  this  shameful 
situation  Is  that  benefits  are  too  low 

How  can  a  person  be  expected  to  live 
on  $44  per  month,  or  even  $50  as  the 
present  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bin  proposes.  A  minimum  benefit  in- 
crease of  at  least  15  percent,  and  a  $70 
per  month  minimum,  would  remove  1_4 
million  aged  from  poverty  My  b"l-  Hf'- 
12327    would  allow  this  15-percent  in- 
crease and  would  also  make  automatic 
adjustments  of  benefits  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  cost  of  Uving  increase.  Th  s 
provision.  I  feel,  is  vitally  necessaij  if 
we  are  to  assure  that  social  security  bene- 
fits meet  the  future  needs  of  our  older 

citizens.  , ,    .  . 

This  15-percent  increase  would  be 
computed  on  a  gradually  increased  limit 
on  taxable  wages  which  would  reach  $10  - 
800  by  1974.  yielding  maximum  benefits 
of  $288  per  month.  This  provision  is  one 
more  method  of  assuring  equitable  and 
adequate  social  security  benefits  in  the 
years  to  come.  .   . 

My  bill  wiU  also  see  to  it  that  certain 
special  groups  are  adequately  recogiUzed 
and  cared  for.  Along  the*  lines.  H.R. 
12327  will  assure  a  special  minimum  to 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  social 
security  fund  for  long  terms  It  will  also 
substantiaUy  increase  special  benefits  f  oi 
all  those  recipients  72  and  over. 

The  committee  bill  takes  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  when  it  increases  the 
amount  that  an  individual  may  earn 
without  suffering  benefit  deductions  from 
$1  500  to  $1,680  per  year.  However,  this 
increase  is  insufficient  and  still  discrimi- 
nates against  those  persons  over  65  who 
choose  to  remain  actively  engaged  in 
their  careers.  I  propose  that  this  Imiit  be 
raised  to  $3,000.  which,  even  when  sup- 
plemented with  maximum  social  security 
benefits,  is  by  no  means  an  exorbitant 

figure.  ,      J  1  4.„^ 

The  committee  bill  entirely  deleted 
a  major  provision  In  the  President's  origi- 
nal proposal  which  would  extend  medi- 
care benefits  to  1.5  mUllon  disabled 
workers  under  65  years  of  age.  The  pres- 
ent medicare  law  Umlts  coverage  of  hos- 
pital and  voluntary  medical  insurance  to 
persons  65  or  over.  H.R.  12327  would 
make  medicare  available  to  this  large 
group  of  deserving  people  that  is  so  simi- 
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lar  to  the  aged  in  its  essential  need  for 
health  insurance  coverage. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  commit- 
tee bill's  provisions  to  include  podiatrists 
services  within  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  and  to  add  out- 
patient hospital  and  diagnostic  specialty 
benefits  for  the  aged  and  disabled.  I  have 
included  these  worthwhile  additions  in 
my  own  legislation,  as  well  as  a  section 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  physlcan 
certification  for  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices at  the  time  the  individual  becomes 
an  inpatient. 

H.R.  12327  covers  a  problem  in  medi- 
care that  has  been  unfairly  neglected 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1965. 
Before  medicare  was  enacted,  all  persons 
over  65  were  allowed  a  special  income  tax 
deduction  for  all  medical  and  drug  ex- 
penses. Upon  enactment  of  medicare,  its 
recipients  lost  their  special  tax  status. 
Thus,  many  of  our  aged  are  required  to 
pay  large  sums  of  money  every  year,  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  for  much  needed 
drugs  and  medical  services.  This  cost 
would  be  an  insufferable  burden  to  any- 
one with  a  limited  income.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  receiving  as  little  as 
$44  per  month,  the  current  monthly 
minimum. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  imposition, 
my  bill  would  include  all  approved  drugs 
under  medicare.  Thus,  this  great  saving 
to  our  older  citizens  could  allow  them  to 
spend  their  monthly  payments  in  far 
more  desirable  ways. 

With  regard  to  medical  expenses,  my 
bill  would  allow  all  medical  costs  paid  by 
recipients  to  be  100  percent  tax  de- 
ductible. It  does  not  seem  fair  to  tax 
these  expenditures  which  are  so  neces- 
sary, yet  so  costly. 

Finally,  my  bill  focuses  on  an  area 
which  has  long  concerned  me — that  of 
the  current  tax  provisions  with  regard  to 
pensions  and  other  annuities.  For  years. 
I  have  advocated  a  tax  exempt  minimum 
for  all  pensions.  H.R.  12327  provides  that 
the  first  $4,000  earned  every  year  will  be 
tax  exempt.  This  provision  is  consistent 
with  all  our  concern  in  assuring  our 
senior  citizens  of  adequate  funds  in  their 
retirement  years. 

I  carmot  let  this  opportunity  go  by 
without  speaking  directly  in  behalf  of 
my  State— New  York.  H.R.  12080  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  severely  limits 
the  income  level  for  participation  in  the 
medicaid  program. 

Section  220  provides  that  the  income 
level  for  participation  in  the  program 
cannot  be  higher  than  133.5  percent  of 
the  income  level  for  eligibility  for  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program.  This 
celling  win  go  Into  effect  on  January  1. 
1967. 

New  York  State  now  bases  Its  ellgibfi- 
ity  requirement  on  the  1965  medicaid 
provisions.  As  a  result,  New  York  has 
provided  many  people  with  aid  which 
they  win  not  be  qualified  to  receive  under 
the  new  133.5  ceiling.  Thi?  provision,  if 
enacted,  would  have  a  direct  and  very 
adverse  effect  on  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

New  York  State  has  always  manifested 
a  great  concern  for  assuring  needed  med- 
ical care  to  its  residents.  This  program 


is  in  keeping  with  New  York  State's  his- 
torical humanitarian  social  outlook. 

The  present  estimates  for  the  cost  of 
medicaid  in  New  York  State  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are:  Federal  share,  $120 
miUion;  State's  share,  $115  million,  and 
local  share,  $155  million. 

The  cost  projections  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  Federal  share,  $237  mUlion; 
State  share,  $210  miUion,  and  local  share. 
$210  million. 

These  funds  assure  all  families  and  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  afford  needed  care 
of  receiving  necessary  medical  attention 
without  fear  of  financial  ruin  and  trag- 
edy that  often  occurs  with  serious  illness. 
The  effect  of  a  cut  in  funds  cannot  be 
measured  in  money  alone,  but  must  also 
be  measured  in  increased  human 
suffering. 

New  York  State  and  its  citizens  have 
relied  in  good  faith  on  the  1965  provi- 
sions. If  the  proposed  amendment  is  en- 
acted, this  body  wiU  be  responsible  for 
the  dashed  hopes  of  many  financially 
pressed  people.  Six  milUon  New  York 
State  residents  now  benefit  from  medic- 
aid. If  the  proposed  ceUing  on  Federal 
participation  is  enacted  into  law,  at  least 
10  percent  of  them — 600,000  people — who 
are  now  receiving  aid  will  be  confronted 
with  the  loss  of  benefits. 

This  provision  would  mean  losses  of 
Federal  aid  to  New  York  State  of  at  least 
$29  mUlion  the  first  year,  $40  million  the 
second  year,  and  $50  mfiUon  the  third 
year.  From  the  present  estimates  and 
cost  projection  figures  I  have  cited,  it  be- 
comes   obvious    that   New   York   State 
would  not  only  be  prevented  from  ex- 
panding its  program,   but  the  current 
funds  would  be  decreased.  This  situation 
would  be  intolerable.  Although  we  are 
precluded  from  amending  this  bUl  to  cor- 
rect this  vmwarranted  restriction,  I  for 
one,  except  to  press  the  effort  in  this  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  original  provision  to 
rectify  the  damage  that  this  blU  wiU 
bring  to  my  State.  Likewise  I  intend  to 
work  toward  the  realization  of  the  other 
goals  I  cited  here  which  I  regret  are  not 
included  in  this  legislation.  Because  of 
the  vital  and  long -overdue  need  to  in- 
crease benefits  and  improve  present  law, 
I  shall  vote  for  this  bin.  We  have  no  other 
choice.  But  the  effort  to  broaden  and  im- 
prove our  Social  Security  and  Health 
Care  Acts  must  go  on  relentlessly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  support  of  H.R.  12080  which  provides 
for  a  number  of  changes  in  the  social 
security  program  including  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  monthly  benefits. 
As  has  been  the  practice  for  most  bills 
which  come  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  are  operating  un- 
der a  closed  rule.  We  can  offer  no 
amendments.  Therefore,  we  must  weigh 
the  good  proposals  in  this  bfil  against 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  bad. 

On  'lalance  it  is  apparent  that  a  num- 
ber of  necessary  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  Social 
Secvuity  legislation.  There  have  been 
important  deletions  of  the  original  ad- 
ministration requests.  The  blU  we  have 
before  us  has  strong  bipartisan  support 


among  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  committee  has  acted  responsibly 
in  providing  for  an  across-the-board 
12.5-percent  increase  in  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disabiUty  insurance  pro- 
grams. Needless  to  say,  senior  citizens 
across  the  country  have  been  hard  hit 
by  rising  costs  and  inflation.  They  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  standard  of  living. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  any 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  this 
year.  The  committee  has  recommended 
and  this  bill  provides  for  Increasing  the 
taxable  base  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  in 
1968  but  there  win  be  no  Increase  in 
the  tax  rate  untU  1969. 

We  are  assured  that  the  proposed 
schedule  of  financing  win  enable  the  old 
age  and  survivors  system  and  the  dis- 
ability insurance  program  to  remain 
actuarially  sound — meaning  that  esti- 
mated future  income  and  interest  will 
be  sufficient  to  support  disbursements 
for  future  benefits  and  administrative 
expenses. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
its  action  in  eliminating  the  President's 
plan  to  make  extensive  changes  in  the 
income-tax  exemptions  for  taxpayers 
aged  65  years  and  older.  Under  this  pro- 
posal social  security  benefits  and  raU- 
road  retirment  benefits  would  have  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  income  taxes. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  other 
members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  in  the  House  in  Introducing 
a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  social  security  and  raUroad 
retirement  benefits  shall  not  be  made 
subject  to  Federal  Income  taxes. 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  Members  felt 
the  same  way  as  our  delegation  about 
this  proposal. 

We  are  continuing  to  liberalize  in  this 
bill  the  amount  of  earnings  which  a 
social  security  recipient,  under  age  72. 
can  receive  without  loss  of  benefits.  This 
measure  increases  that  amount  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  a  year  or  from  $125  to 
$140  a  month  the  amount  such  a  bene- 
ficiary can  earn  without  loss  of  OASDI 
benefits.  We  need  to  consider  further 
liberalization  of  this  provision  for  those 
senior  citizens  who  want  and  need  to 
augment  their  social  security  benefits  by 
employment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  in  the  past  15  years,  I 
have  taken  the  floor  of  this  House  to  urge 
Congress  to  liberalize,  humanize,  and  im- 
prove our  social  security  system.  While 
we  have  made  progress  in  liberalizing  our 
system.  I  stni  feel  that  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough  In  correcting  and  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  unfair  and  unrealistic 
provisions  of  the  law  which  still  cause 
hardship  in  millions  of  American  homes. 
I  will  support  this  bill  but  I  cannot 
say  that  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
will  fulfill  an  or  even  a  great  part  of  my 
expectations. 

I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  give  our  23>/2  minion  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  a  meaningful  Increase 
in  monthly  benefits.  I  certainly  wou'd 
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h  ive  preferred  a  15  percent  or  even  a 
21  percent  Increase  in  benefits  but  even  a 
i:  Mt  percent  raise  is  a  great  step  forward. 
H  owever,  I  cannot  see  why  the  nation's 
s<  cial  security  recipients  should  have  to 
wait  for  administration  and  congres- 
sional action  every  time  inflation  man- 
d  ites  a  benefit  Increase. 

In  my  opinion,  there  ought  to  be  a 
rrechanism  to  provide  benefit  increases 
t<  reflect  rises  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 
I  first  introduced  such  legislation  early 
ir  1966  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  over 
1  0  Republican  Memliers  of  this  House 
h  ive  sponsored  similar  bills. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Congress  does 
n  >t  intend  to  cooperate  in  the  Presi- 
de fnfs  imfortunate  attempt  to  boost  the 
sc  cial  security  tax  base  to  $11,000,  while 
rt  ising  the  social  security  tax  rate — 
slLared  by  employer  and  employee — to 
1  .8  percent.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
P  esident  is  tax  happy.  One  minute  he 
wiints  to  tax  one  thing  and.  the  next 
n  inute  he  wants  to  tax  something  else. 
Ill  my  opinion,  the  President's  social 
s<  curity  tax  plans — which  would  boost 
tie  average  worker's  annual  social  se- 
ci  irity  to  $400 — are  tantamount  to  a  sec- 
oi  id  income  tax  hike.  Fortunately,  this 
H  ouse  has  refused  to  go  along  with  this. 
F  )r  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  why  social 
s(  curity  benefits  cannot  be  increased  by 
r«  sort  to  the  Treasury  instead  of  impos- 
Irg  further  taxes  on  the  workingman. 
L  wk  at  all  the  fat  we  have  in  the  present 
G  ovemment  budget :  $2  billion  worth  of 
tl  e  so-called  antipoverty  program 
w  ilch  we  have  seen  Is  nothing  but  a 
b  uik  roll  for  rioters;  $4  billion  for  direct 
a  id  Indirect  foreign  aid;  several  blUlons 
o:  dollars  for  the  "man  in  the  moon" 
p  x>]ect.  and  of  course,  $20  billion  a  year 
f(  r  the  misjudged,  misguided,  and  mis- 
nanaged  no-win  war  the  Johnson  ad- 
n  inistration  Is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
T  lese  four  programs  Involve  about  $30 
h  llion  a  year  which  Is  now  doing  Amer- 
1(  a  little  or  no  good.  So,  I  say  that  this  is 
n  >t  the  time  to  raise  taxes,  social  secu- 
r1  by  or  otherwise.  This  is  a  time  to  stop 
w  astlng  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  American  pen- 
si  jn  system  should  be  restructured. 
N  any  of  our  American  poor  are  senior 
c  tlzens  who,  however  thin  their  wallets, 
a  -e  a  lot  richer  in  spirit  and  dedication 
t< '  the  American  way  than  the  so-called 
p  >or  who  hop  out  of  Cadillacs  to  loot 
a  Id  pillage.  Is  it  because  our  senior  citi- 
zi  ns  do  not  riot — because  they  do  not 
w  line  about  "deprivation" — that  they  are 
il  nored  by  the  Johnson  administration 
s  iper-sodal  planners?  I  think  it  is  time 
to  stop  giving  antipoverty  handouts  to 
t<  enage  punks  who  drive  up  to  poverty 
o  flees  in  purple  convertibles  and  start 
tl  iking  better  care  of  our  senior  citizens 
»  ho  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives.  An 
aiequate  pension  system  is  a  national 
"  nust,"  to  my  way  of  thinking.  No  re- 
t:  ree  collecting  a  Federal  pension  should 
g  it  less  than  $200  a  month,  if  he  or  she 
h  IS  no  other  Income.  If  we  can  write  this 
1<  ea  Into  law,  we  would  do  a  lot  more  to 
fljht  poverty,  and  help  a  lot  more  de- 
a  (rvlng  people,  than  by  bankrolling  lef  t- 
«ing  agitators  in  the  guise  of  fighting 
p  >verty. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  that  the  bill  we 
h  ive  before  us  today  makes  some  sound 


changes  In  the  social  security  system.  For 
one  thing,  social  security  recipients  are 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  up  to  $1,680  a  year 
without  loss  of  benefits  and  up  to  $2,880 
with  only  a  half  loss.  I  am  in  favor  of 
any  change  in  this  direction,  and 
frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  maximum 
income  limitation  here  removed  alto- 
gether as  I  have  suggested  for  many 
years.  Many  people  in  my  district  who 
have  paid  considerable  sums  into  the  so- 
cial secui'ity  retirement  program  cannot 
presently  collect  any  benefits  because 
they  have  an  income  of  $2,900  a  year. 
This  is  grossly  unfair.  If  you  live  in  the 
slums  on  $2,900  a  year,  every  bleeding 
heart  in  the  Government  will  try  to  ex- 
cuse you  if  you  riot,  but  if  you  live  in  an 
ordinary  residential  neighborliood  mind- 
ing your  own  business  and  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  $2,900  a  year,  you 
will  get  no  thanks  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient — and  no  social  security  benefits. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  bill  also 
improves  the  medicare  program.  For 
one  thing,  the  hospital  coverage  included 
under  medicare  is  to  be  increased  from 
90  to  120  days — a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
this  bill  does  not  extend  medicare  cov- 
erage to  those  persons  who  are  receiving 
social  security  disability  benefits.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  along  these  lines 
myself,  and  I  think  that  extension  of 
medicare  coverage  to  these  deserving 
people  is  an  important  step  which  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  way 
the  medicare  program  is  working.  In 
some  areas,  it  seems  to  be  bogged  down 
in  red  tape.  Hopefully,  these  delays  are 
no  more  than  organizational  difficulties, 
but  I  know  that  many  other  Members 
of  this  House  share  my  concern,  and  we 
will  be  watching  the  program  carefully. 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  know, 
I  have  long  introduced  many  different 
bills  to  liberalize  and  humanize  our  so- 
cial security  system.  For  one  thing,  I 
have  long  felt  that  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  social  security  retirement  age  for 
men  to  age  60  and  for  women  to  age  55, 
Now,  in  the  light  of  recent  riots  and  the 
growing  need  for  slum  jobs,  I  believe  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  that  we  al- 
low men  and  women  to  retire  at  an  ear- 
lier age,  becaiise  the  earlier  we  allow 
people  to  retire,  the  more  jobs  we  open 
up  for  our  younger  people. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  while  I  sup- 
port this  bUl,  I  think  it  is  inadequate. 
First  of  all,  12  Va  percent  social  security 
increases  are  not  enough.  Furthermore, 
there  ought  to  be  a  $200  a  month  min- 
imvun  for  retirees  with  no  other  source 
of  income.  Also,  social  security  benefit 
increases  should  be  tied  to  cost-of-living 
index  increases  and  not  dependent  on 
the  slow  processes  of  the  administration 
and  Congress. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
that  social  security  taxes  and  income 
base  levels  ought  to  be  raised.  These 
raises  merely  amoimt  to  a  further  tax  on 
oux  overtaxed  middle  income  group.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Improvements  we 
need  in  the  social  security  system  can- 
not be  financed  out  of  general  revenues. 
Granted  this  will  require  a  considerable 


cut  in  the  present  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing on  the  space  program,  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  and  foreign  aid,  all  of 
these  expenditures  are  getting  us  no- 
where, and  we  would  do  better  to  spend 
the  money  on  tangible  assistance  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  thereby  lessen  their 
financial  burdens. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  this  bill,  but  I  also  hope  that 
real  consideration  will  be  given  to  cut- 
ting back  on  wasteful  Federal  spending 
at  home  and  abroad  so  that  we  can  use 
the  money  to  set  up  a  broad  program  of 
improved  pensions  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  his  colleagues  on 
that  committee  certainly  have  my  re- 
spect and  admiration.  I  know  the  job 
they  have  done  has  been  one  which  was 
difficult,  and  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  do  the  best  they  could  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  must  say,  though,  that  there  Is  one 
area  in  the  existing  Social  Security  Act 
which  gives  me  as  much  concern  as  any- 
thing I  have  come  into  contact  with  in 
performance  of  my  duties  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  That  concern  is  based  on 
the  application  of  the  present  Social 
Security  Act  as  to  when  a  person  is  to- 
tally disabled. 

I  was,  therefore,  somewhat  taken  aback 
to  observe  that  the  committee  in  this  bill 
has  gone  even  further  than  existing  law 
in  limiting  the  eligibility  of  disabled  per- 
sons who  apply  for  Social  Security  Act 
benefits.  It  will  appear,  on  page  88  of 
the  bill,  that  the  committee  has  carried 
forward  the  present  definition  of  dis- 
ability but  has  added  the  words: 

•  •  *  engage  in  any  other  kind  of  sub- 
stantial gainful  work  wlilch  exists  in  tlie 
national  economy,  regardless  of  whether  such 
work  exists  In  the  general  area  in  which  he 
lives,  or  whether  a  specific  job  vacancy  exists 
for  him,  or  whether  he  would  be  hired  If  he 
applied  for  work. 

Then  on  page  88,  at  line  18,  it  says: 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  "physi- 
cal or  mental  Impairment"  is  an  Impairment 
that  results  from  anatomical,  physiological, 
or  psychological  abnormalities  which  are 
demonstrable  by  medically  acceptable  clini- 
cal and  laboratory  diagnostic  techniques. 

When  we  look  at  the  committee  re- 
port, on  page  30,  we  find  this  language: 

The  Impairment  which  Is  the  basis  for  the 
disability  must  result  from  anatomical,  phys- 
iological, or  phychological  abnormalities 
which  can  be  shown  to  exist  through  the 
use  of  medically  acceptable  clinical  and 
laboratory  diagnostic  techniques.  Statements 
of  the  applicant  or  conclusions  by  others 
with  respect  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  Im- 
pairment or  disability  do  not  establish  the 
existence  of  disability  for  purposes  of  social 
security  benefits  based  on  disability  unless 
they  are  supported  by  clinical  or  laboratory 
findings  or  other  medically  acceptable  evi- 
dence confirming  such  statements  or  con- 
clusions. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence that  what  is  normally  accepted 
as  substantive  evidence  is  converted  into 
mere  corroborative  evidence. 

In  this  particular  case  it  is  said  in  the 
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committee  rei>ort,  in  effect,  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  is  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  wife  or  a  member  of  the  ap- 
plicant's family  is  not  admissible,  or, 
if  admissible,  is  not  to  be  considered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  or  by 
the  courts,  unless  that  evidence  is  merely 
corroborative  of  some  medical  statement. 

This  to  me  is  a  little  harsh. 

I  believe  also  that  to  provide  that  be- 
cause an  individual  may  be  able  to  do 
some  particular  type  of  job  which  is 
available  to  a  resident  of  Alaska,  that  an 
applicant  in  Florida  is  disqualified  to  re- 
ceive disability  benefits  because  there  is 
a  job  there  since  that  job  is  one  which 
is  available  to  people  in  our  national 
economy.  That  kind  of  test  is  making  it 
entirely  too  difficult  for  these  disabled 

This  provision  in  the  bill  is  even  strict- 
er than  the  present  terrible  definition  of 
total  disability.  A  worker  who  has  sud- 
denly become  disabled,  whose  family 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  additional 
expense  of  his  disability,  and  has  to  sup- 
port him  and  maintain  him,  creates  a 
situation  which  is  much  more  harsh  than 
the  application  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  a  deceased  employee  and  his  fam- 
ily. It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  be  a 
little  more  helpful  to  those  who  are 
stricken  down  in  their  health. 

Every  weekend  in  my  district  office  peo- 
ple come  in  who  are  totally  disabled  to 
carry  on  a  gainful  occupation.  It  is  sad- 
dening to  see  we  are  turning  our  baclcs 
upon  them  even  further  by  the  new  lan- 
guage set  forth  in  this  bill  regarding  dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  Social  Security 

Act. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  this 
legislation  is  considered  by  the  other  body 
of  the  Congress  there  will  be  a  proper 
revision  of  the  disability  eligibility  defi- 
nitions. .  , .  - 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Utt]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  is  con- 
sidering one  of  the  most  important  bUls 
of  the  90th  Congress.  The  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967  provides  some 
much-needed  raises  to  the  22  million 
Americans  who  depend  on  their  social 
security  checks  for  their  daily  needs. 

This  legislation  is  long  past  due.  Funds 
have  been  available  for  almost  a  year  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  Early  this  year  I  called  for  an 
immediate  8-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefits.  Later,  when  no  ac- 
tion had  been  taken,  I  called  again  for 
the  largest  possible  increase  in  payments 
.consistent  with  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
the  trust  fund,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1967. 

I  support  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1967.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  provide  for  a  121/2- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  of 
social  security  benefits.  Minimum  social 
security  benefits  will  be  raised  from  $44 
to  $50.  The  maximum  benefit  is  raised 
from  $142  to  $159.  The  Increase  in  social 
security  payments  will  provide  for  the 


much-needed  additional  income  to  our 
retired  citizens,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  seen  their  income  cut 
unfairly  by  the  malady  of  infiation. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude a  cost-of-living  clause  in  their  bill. 
Legislation  introduced  by  myself  along 
with  theirs  would  have  increased  social 
security  benefits  automatically  whenever 
the  cost-of-living  index  rises.  It  is  a  firm 
conviction  of  mine  that  retired  citizens 
deserve  this  type  of  protection  and  secu- 
rity. Now  if  inflation  remains  imchecked, 
the  purchasing  power  of  social  security 
payments  will  very  shortly  slip  again. 
Once  more  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  raise  the  benefits.  If  my  proposal  were 
adopted,  increases  in  payments  would 
come  automatically  when  the  cost-of- 
living  rises. 

The  failure  of  the  committee  to  rein- 
state the  full  deduction  for  the  medical 
expenses  of  our  older  citizens  was  also 
disappointing.  Next  year  our  elder  citi- 
zens will  be  faced  with  a  bigger  tax  bill 
because  needed  action  was  not  taken. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
however,  did  wisely  reject  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
"double  exemption"  for  individuals  over 
65.  The  President's  proposal  to  increase 
the  income  taxes  of  our  retired  citizens 
would  have  further  cut  retirement  in- 


come. 

To  pay  for  the  increased  social  security 
benefits,  the  bill  calls  for  an  increase  in 
the  earnings  base  from  $6,600  to  $7,700. 
A  slight  increase  in  tax  rates  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  biU.  I  had  hoped  that  an 
increase  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Bat  rising  hospital  costs  and  the  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  a  fiscally  sound 
social  security  trust  fund  makes  this 
action  necessary. 

A  number  of  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  medicare  law  by  this  bill.  These 
changes  will  help  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  The  number  of 
days  of  hospitalization  under  medicare 
has  been  raised  from  90  to  120  days,  with 
the  patient  paying  for  half  the  per-day 
cost  of  the  additional  30  days.  The  bill 
also  permits  reasonable  changes  for  in- 
patient radiological  and  pathological 
services  and  payments  for  outpatient 
physical  therapy  and  diagnostic  X-rays. 
One  other  significant  change  in  the 
medicare  law  is  the  provision  that  out- 
patient hospital  services,  now  covered 
under  the  health  insurance  program,  will 
be  covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  in  the  future. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  which  has  my 
hearty  endorsement  calls  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  conduct  a  study  of  medicare 
law  and  the  supplemental  insurance 
program. 

The  proposal  in  the  legislation  will 
make  significant  and  long  overdue 
changes  in  the  law  which  governs  aid  to 
dependent  cihldren,  and  chUd  welfare 
programs.  Each  State  will  be  required 
to  develop  a  program  for  each  family  on 
ADC  rolls  designed  to  get  the  job  for  the 
adult  member  of  the  famUy  so  that  the 
family  can  be  removed  from  the  welfare 
rolls.  ,    ^    . 

Specifically,  States  will  be  asked  to 
establish  family  plarming  programs,  pro- 


vide employment  counseling,  testing, 
and  training.  It  will  bring  child  neglect 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  and 
take  steps  to  more  effectively  enforce 
child  support  laws,  especially  in  regard 
to  deserting  fathers.  The  new  bill  also 
makes  it  mandatory  for  those  on  welfare 
rolls  to  participate  in  community  work 
and  training  programs  or  lose  their  as- 
sistance. Aid  to  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  will  also  be  suspended  if  the 
father  refuses  to  participate  in  job 
training  programs. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  takes 
important  and  meaningful  steps  toward 
helping  those  on  welfare  rolls  become 
economically  self-sufficient  members  of 
society.  The  bill  will  encourage  the 
States  to  accelerate  their  efforts  in  this 
area. 

The  emphasis  on  job  training  is  most 
desirable.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  just  the  first  step  in  what 
eventually  will  be  a  complete  revamping 
of  present  public  assistance  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  provided  in  the 
bill  before  the  House  is  needed  because 
inflation  has  cut  the  retirement  income 
of  our  retired  citizens.  The  action  to 
raise  the  social  security  payments  is 
needed,  but  not  enough.  To  adequately 
protect  retirement  income  a  sound  and 
sane  fiscal  policy  is  needed.  Inflation 
must  be  stopped.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  our  retired  citizens  be  sufficiently 
protected. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
SchadebergL 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  supporting  this  long-overdue  increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  It  is  not  a 
credit  to  our  society  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  the  forgotten  group.  These  are 
the  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
sacrifices,  taken  the  risks,  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  affluent  world  of 
today.  They  now  find  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  the  system  which  they  created. 
As  living  costs  have  soared,  their  retire- 
ment incomes  have  remained  static.  Dol- 
lars can  be  stretched  only  so  far,  and  yet 
expenses  continue  to  mount. 

No  tax  bill  can  satisfy  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  nor  will  it  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  which  each  of  us  feels 
must  be  in  such  a  bill.  The  bill  before 
us  is,  by  and  large,  a  good  bill.  It  will 
provide  a  12 '2 -percent  general  increase 
in  benefits  and  broadens  the  base  of  cov- 
erage for  our  older  and  disabled  citizens. 
Yet  I  am  dismayed  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain    more    of    the    recommendations 
which  I  had  offered  as  legislative  meas- 
ures in  this  Congress.  The  rising  cost  of 
living  demands  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  but  I  am  sorry 
that  this  bill  makes  no  provision  for  an 
automatic     cost-of-living     increase     in 
these  benefits  as  called  for  iii  my  bill, 
H.R.  8997.  We  are  voting  today  to  liber- 
alize the  limitations  on  earned  income 
of  social  security  beneficiaries.  I.  how- 
ever  would  prefer  to  see  the  limitation 
removed  entirely,  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  this  effect  earlier  this  year.  As 
I  stated  at  the  time,  the  Government 
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shduld  not  limit  the  standard  of  living 
of  any  citizen  nor  should  it  stifle  any- 
oni's  Incentive  to  work. 

directed  to  assisting  the  older 
was  legislation  which  I  sponsored 
remove  all  limitations  on  the  amount 
medical  expenses  which  may  be  de- 
ducted in  computing  Federal  income  tax. 
over  65  had   the  privilege   of 
a  deduction  until  recently  and  I 
very  strongly  that  they  should  have 
I  gain.  Although  the  bill  before  us  to- 
carries  no  provision  for  revising  the 
tax  structure,  let  us  hope  for 
action  on  such  a  measure  and  on 
suggestions    which    I    have    made 
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take   issue,   also,   with   the   unfair 
which  this  legislation  places  upon 
wage  earner  who  will  be  required 
contribute   a  larger   portion   of   his 
ings  to  the  social  security  system, 
only  through  the  increased  rate  but 
reason  of  the  raising  of  the  base  upon 
contributions  are  paid.  Further- 
,  a  number  of  the  bill's  provisions 
directed  to  groups  of  our  citizens  who 
no  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
trust  fund  from  which  they  receive 
Their  need  is  real,  without  ques- 
Such  benefits  as  they  receive,  how- 
should  come  from  general  revenue 
rather  than  from  the  social  se- 
trust  fund.  The  integrity  of  this 
must  not  be  compromised, 
look  forward  to  further  study  on  this 
as  well  as  on  the  inclusion  of  other 
services  within  the  benefits  pro- 
through  the  medicare  program. 
UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose 
taking  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of 
debate  is  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
my  reasons  for  offering  a  motion  to 
.  However,  before  doing  that  I 
lid  like  to  pay  my  respects,  my  re- 
,  and  offer  my  compliments  to  the 
of  the  committee,  for  whom  I 
high  affection  and  a  deep  regard 
his  ability  In  this  field  of  taxation.  I 
to  pay  my  special  respects  to  the 
from     Michigan,     Mrs. 
ORmTTHS,  who  fought  day  in 
day  out  for  the  recognition  of  the 
worker  and  made  some  impres- 
at  least   on   the   Department    of 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
she  will  conclude  that  battle  next 
,  as  we  have  other  amendments  of- 
and  adopted. 

me  say  that  I  attended  90  percent 

the  hearings  and  executive  sessions 

took  an  active  part  in  and  supported 

amendments  put  into  the  bill.  They 

accepted  three  or  four  of  my 

amendments  which  had  been  intro- 

as  bills  to  correct  some  of  the  in- 

In  social  security. 

appreciate  the  remarks  of  Speaker 

when  he  said  it  was  a  truly 

effort  to  whip  out  a  good  so- 

securlty  bill.  I  am  in  support  of  about 

pages  out  of  208  pages  in  the  bill. 

may  say  "What  are  you  nit-picking 

with  regard  to  one  page  in  the 

?•'  I  nlt-pick  on  that,  if  you  call  it 

,  because  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  prin- 

,  I  think  It  Is  wrong  in  fact,  and  I 

It  is  wrong  in  theory.  You  might 

It  nlt-plcklng,  but  I  do  not,  for  the 

reason  that  if  I  have  here  about 

ounces  of  clear  water  which  I  would 
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like  to  drink  of,  and  If  somebody  puts  in 
one-half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  I  am  not 
going  to  drink  it.  I  think  in  this  bill 
there  is  one-half  ounce  of  arsenic  which 
we  will  live  to  regret  in  the  future.  This 
is  found  on  page  29  at  the  point  where 
we  raise  the  base  for  taxation  by  $1,000. 
That  converts  this  bill  into  a  gross  in- 
come tax  on  a  graduated  basis. 

Now,  in  America  there  are  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  workers  who  will  pay  on  this 
higher  base.  They  are  contributing  $1.4 
billion,  half  of  which  will  go  to  those 
people  on  social  security  who  do  not 
contribute  anything  in  that  bracket  of 
from  $6,600  to  $7,600.  Therefore,  again 
we  convert  the  bill  to  a  social  welfare 
bill,  taking  from  those  in  the  middle- 
and  upper-income  brackets  who  earn 
this  greater  amount  of  money  and  not 
returning  it  to  them  in  replacement  of 
wages  but  assigning  it  to  the  people  in 
the  lower  wage  scales.  That  is  a  matter 
which  to  me  is  a  welfare  matter  and 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
coming  from  all  the  taxpayers  and 
should  be  contributed  from  the  general 
fund  and  not  contributed  by  that  little 
select  group  of  workers  who  happen  to 
be  earning  $7,600  a  year. 

Thereafter  in  the  future  it  is  proposed 
that  this  base  should  be  raised  even  as 
high  as  $10,000.  If  we  do  that  we  come 
to  the  point  where  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  88  million  people  who  work  and 
are  self-employed  will  be  contributing 
on  that  higher  base  and  yet  they  will  not 
be  receiving  the  benefits  of  their  own 
contributions.  The  bill  then  has  lost  its 
original  concept  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween wages  and  benefits.  It  turns  social 
security  into  a  social  welfare  bill. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  support  the 
other  99  percent  of  this  bill,  because  I 
think  it  is  proper  and  good,  and  there 
was  good  cooperation  in  working  up  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  concur  in  the  estimate  that 
under  title  XIX  alone  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  lose  money  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  on  existing  medical 
care  programs  in  the  scope  of  $100  mil- 
lion to  $150  million  each  year  up  to  some 
$250  million  and  bordering  on  $300  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972? 

Mr.  UTT.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Burton! 
to  the  effect  that  the  differential  will 
rim  up  as  high  as  $300  milUon.  But  I 
must  say  that  if  there  were  not  placed 
In  this  bill  this  limitation  on  title  XIX, 
Insofar  as  the  State  of  California  is  con- 
cerned, and  insofar  as  some  of  the  other 
States  are  concerned,  we  would  be  facing 
a  $4  billion  or  $5  billion  increase  in  the 
social  seciuity  tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  UTT.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Would  the 


gentleman,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
agree  that,  if  the  Congress  Is  going  to 
limit— despite  the  higher  cost  of  living — 
the  level  of  benefits  to  Californians,  it 
might  be  in  order  to  have  some  limita- 
tion upon  how  much  money  they  expect 
to  get  into  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  taxpayers  of  California? 

Would  the  gentleman  not  say  that,  if 
it  is  fair  to  limit  what  a  given  State  re- 
ceives from  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  only  fair  to  limit  what  the  Federal 
Government  takes  from  that  State? 

Mr.  UTT.  The  only  way  to  get  to  that 
is  to  reduce  the  Federal  income  tax.  a 
move  which  I  have  supported.  But  it  is 
true  that  the  State  of  California  pays 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  tax  in  the 
United  States,  while  it  does  not  receive 
back  an  equal  apportionment.  But  that 
has  not  been  changed  in  this  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude 
my  remarks  while  saying  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  I  support  99 
percent  of  this  bill,  this  one  page  of  the 
bill  and  the  provisions  contained  therein 
provide  that  the  expense  thereof  will  be 
borne  by  less  than  25  percent  of  the  88 
million  workers,  including  the  self-em- 
ployed; that  the  benefits  are  going  to 
those  who  are  not  contributing.  I  think 
it  is  wrong  in  theory,  wrong  in  principle, 
and  wrong  in  practice. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
In  reporting  back  a  bill  that  will  Increase 
the  benefits  within  the  social  security 
program.  And  I  want  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  support  the  legislation  whole- 
heartedly. 

However,  as  a  Representative  from 
New  York,  I  do  want  to  comment  par- 
ticularly upon  what  the  committee  has 
done  with  respect  to  title  XIX,  the  medic- 
aid provision,  the  provision  already  re- 
ferred to  by  the  two  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  California,  with  respect  to  my 
own  State.  I  take  this  time  because  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  frequently  in  the 
PEist  on  this  subject  to  various  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
to  testify  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  place  some 
reasonable  financial  limitation  upon 
what  the  individual  States  can  do  in  im- 
plementing title  XIX,  because  ultimately, 
the  costs  of  these  programs  must  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  and  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  recommendations  which  they  have 
made  in  section  2,  title  II  of  this  bill  be- 
ginning on  page  143.  The  problem  of 
dealing  with  legislation  of  this  kind  was 
a  very  diflBcult  one,  as  I  well  realize,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  they  have  handled 
the  job  most  skillfully  indeed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  many,  many  con- 
versations that  he  took  the  time  to  speak 
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with  me  on  this  problem,  and  in  bringing 
my  attention  to  it  and  in  giving  me  in- 
formation In  depth  about  the  operation 
of  it  and  for  his  Insisting  that  something 
should  be  done. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
that  he  thinks  the  committee  has  ac- 
complished some  good  results  in  this  re- 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generous  comments. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

nian.  ^         .   ^       ^ 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  medicaid  program  did  create  a 
veritable  storm,  especially  in  upstate 
New  York.  I  think  that  some  of  the  re- 
criminations that  we  have  heard  here 
today  about  who  the  culprit  in  this  piece 
Is,  have  been  unduly  directed  and  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  this  as  we  have,  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  went  far  beyond  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  I  would  point  out  that 
it  was  never  intended  to  go  that  far.  Now, 
if  at  a  later  date,  Congress  decides  to  en- 
large title  xrx.  that  Is  something  else. 
But  it  is  simply  a  fact  that  in  1965  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  a  medicaid  program 
of  the  scope  enacted  by  New  York  State. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  yield 
to  him  further  because  my  time  is 
limited. 

I  certainly  agree  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said.  I  am  a  New  Yorker,  too, 
and  naturally  I  want  to  see  my  State  get 
as  much  of  the  available  Federal  benefits 
as  it  is  properly  entitled  to.  But  the  way 
In  which  New  York  State  implemented 
title  xrx,  the  medicaid  law,  that  we 
passed  in  1965  did  indeed  go,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  has  just  said,  far 
beyond  what  this  Congress  ever  intended 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  became  clear 
that  if  this  New  York  type  of  title  XIX 
Implementation  were  allowed  to  stand 
and  if  it  were  then  to  be  adopted  by  the 
49  other  States  in  the  Union,  It  would  im- 
pose an  intolerable  financial  burden,  not 
only  on  the  taxpayers  of  our  own  State, 
but  also  on  the  Federal  taxpayers  as 
well. 

Let  me  just  recite  some  of  the  things 
that  the  New  York  Implementation  of 
title  XIX  did: 

It  made  medicaid  available  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  State,  and 
In  some  areas  as  high  as  79  percent  of 
the  population. 

It  made  a  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $6,000  after  taxes  or  $7,500  be- 
fore taxes,  eligible  for  free  medical  as- 
sistance. And  for  families  with  more 
childi-en  that  figure  could  go  as  high 
as  $9,500. 

It  precipitated  a  movement  toward 
rescinding  existing  labor-management 
contracts  under  which  employees  were 
getting  medical  insurance  as  a  fringe 
benefit,  because  now  they  could  get  it 
free  from  the  State  imder  medicaid. 

It  even  undermined  the  great  medi- 
care program  Itself,  which  I  have  always 
solidly  supported,  because  people  were 


encouraged,  even  by  the  city  health  com- 
missioner in  New  York  City,  not  to  buy 
into  the  $3  a  month  medical  insurance 
program  imder  medicare,  because  they 
could  get  it  free  under  medicaid. 

Finally,  it  created  the  Incredible  situa- 
tion where  the  estimated  costs  of  the 
New  York  State  program  were  twice  the 
amount  that  had  been  estimated  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government  for  programs  in 
all  50  States. 

Obviously,  such  an  anomalous  situa- 
tion could  not  be  pennitted  to  continue. 
And  the  formula  which  the  committee 
has  devised  in  this  bill  does,  I  believe,  ppt 
safe  and  sane  financial  hmitations  on 
title  19,  on  the  medicaid  program.  It 
brings  this  legislation  into  line  with  our 
original  intentions.  None  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  title  19,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  helped  to 
devise,  have  been  harmed  or  injured  in 
any  way. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  by  passing 
this  bill  we  are  going  to  save  the  tax- 
payers some  $500  million  a  year  in  ex- 
cessive medicaid  costs — and  with  a  $29 
billion  deficit,  gentleman,  "that  ain't 
hay." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  such  a  deep  respect  for  the 
scholarship  and  the  mastery  in  debate 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  I  would  not  be 
emboldened  to  participate  in  this  debate 
except  to  the  extent  only  of  making  some 
philosophical  observations. 

Recently  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  colleague  of  mine,  pos- 
sessed of  profound  wisdom  and  not  loath 
to  share  it  with  an  admiring  world,  had 
declared  in  a  thundering  voice  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  changed  and  that 
no  Member  of  the  Congress  should  be 
seated  if  65  years  old  or  over.  Well,  I 
was  67  years  old  when  I  came  here  18 
years  ago.  So  when  I  read  these  things — 
well,  they  stir  up  something.  Amusement 
mostly  I  would  say,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
leveling  tolerance. 

During  this  debate,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  and  brilliant  debate,  I  have  looked 
around,  and  most  of  the  time  I  have  seen 
on  this  floor  three  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  past  80  years  old.  During  some 
of  the  time  I  have  seen  four  Members  of 
this  House  who  are  past  80  years,  listen- 
ing to  this  debate.  The  debate  has  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  old  people,  and  nat- 
urally these  Members  who  are  over  80 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 

Then  I  have  looked  around  and  I  have 
gone  out  and  looked  in  the  corridors  and 
even  under  the  tables  and  I  even  looked 
up  into  the  rafters,  and  I  could  not  see 
any  young  and  coming  man  of  destiny 
who  had  called  upon  the  gods  and  the 
would-be  rewriters  of  the  Constitution 
to  close  the  doors  of  Congress  to  anyone 
65  or  over.  Where,  oh,  where,  does  one 
hide  when  there  is  legislation  on  the  floor 
to  bring  a  little  greater  richness  into  the 
lives  of  the  aged? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  number  of  old  people  In  the 
United  States  Is  equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  20  States  of  the  Union.  I 


have  been  told,  too,  that  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  a  baby  born  in  1967  is  70  years. 
I  have  been  told,  also,  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  when  he 
was  patt  80,  and  that  in  every  Congress 
of  the  United  States  there  have  been 
members  of  leadership  who  were  past 
80.  My  own  State  of  Illinois  was  bril- 
liantly represented  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Cullom  when  past  80,  and  in 
the  House  by  Speaker  Joe  Cannon  when 
close  to  90,  and  by  Adolph  Sabath  and 
Thomas  O'Brien  when  well  past  80.  Sa- 
bath and  O'Brien  were  of  the  alltime 
greats  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  will 
benefit  23  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  most  of  the  men  and  women 
are  old  men  and  women.  Maybe  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  go,  but  I  know 
full  well  that  in  my  arithmetic  book 
there  have  never  been  any  tables  of  mul- 
tiplication, addition  and  subtraction, 
only  charts  of  the  heart.  I  know  you  can- 
not have  fiscal  responsibility  and  follow 
that  kind  of  arithmetic.  But  this  is  a 
good  bill.  It  will  bring  some  measure  of 
happiness  to  23  million  American  people, 
most  of  them  old  people.  And  I  call  that 
a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  of  the  heart,  and  it 
is  fiscally  sound. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  agreeing  on 
this  bill.  Compromise  by  earnest  and 
sincere  people  produces  the  best  in  legis- 
lation. I  would  call  this  a  day  of  hap- 
piness, when  we  have  refiected  in  this 
historic  Chamber  congressional  func- 
tioning in  its  finest  expression.  The  bill 
before  us  is  cosponsored  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  great  committee.  It  is 
a  bill  that  has  the  backing  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans,  and  it  is  a  bill 
of  the  heart.  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

But  when  I  leave  this  Chamber  to- 
night, I  am  going  to  read  the  newspapers 
in  the  dim  hope  that  somehow,  some- 
where I  can  discover  a  trace  or  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  clue  as  to  the  hiding 
out  place  of  the  critics  of  older  Con- 
gressmen when  imder  discussion  was  a 
bill  to  do  something  for  the  old  people, 
to  do  a  little  something  for  unhappy  peo- 
ple, for  needy  people,  for  the  aging  and 
the  aged.  Where  today  when  this  debate 
was  on,  and  those  past  80  were  here,  were 
those  who  had  shouted  to  the  winds  "No 
Member  of  Congress  should  be  over  65  "? 
Where  were  they?  I  wonder  where.  Are 
they  out  chasing  the  angels  or  the  butter- 
flies? I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  the  following  tele- 
grams : 

Chicago.  III., 
August  15, 1967. 
Barratt  O'Hara, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.G.: 

We  are  wiring  to  ask  lor  your  support  for 
amendments  to  the  social  oecurity  bill  H.B. 
12080  as  an  official  of  a  union  with  a  large 
membership  In  the  Chicago  area.  I  feel  that 
you  as  one  of  our  Representatives  should  be 
aware  of  our  thoughts  on  this  Important 
matter. 

Edward  J.  O'Bukk. 
Recording  Secretary.  Go*  Workers  Onion, 
Local  18007. 
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Chicago,  III., 
August  15.  1967. 
don.  Barratt  O'Hara, 
I  louae  of  Representatives, 
1  7ashington.  D.C.: 

The  66,000  members  of  Building  Service 
Employees  International  Union  in  Illinois 
I  rge  your  support  of  HM.  12080  social  secu- 
ilty  amendment  bill  of  1967.  The  12'/^  per- 
( ent  increase  In  benefits  is  vitally  needed, 
'^ould  appreciate  reply. 

EXTCENE  R.  Moats. 
Midwest  Director.  BSEW. 

Chicago,  III.. 
August  16, 1967. 
i  longresman  Barkatt  O'Hara, 
J  fouse  Office  Building, 
1  Vashington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
_ouse  bin  H.R.  2-12080  which  is  of  such 
]  irlme  imjxjrtance  to  working  men  and 
1  romen  of  your  district.  Thanking  you  for 
;  our  previous  courtesies. 
Sincerely, 

Franklin  P.  Smith. 
Secretary-Treasurer,     Building     Service 
Union,  Local  189. 

Chicago.  III., 
August  15,  1967. 
iARRATT  O'Hara. 
iouse  Office  Building, 
Vashington.  D.C.: 

The  members  of  Local  321  BSEIU  are  in- 
erested  in  seeing  social  security  amendment 
>lll  HJl.  12080  of  1967  passed.  We  urge  you 
o  support  In  passing  said  bill.  Reply  to  tele- 
pram  requested. 

DAvm  C.  Sullivan, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Local  321. 

Chicago,  III.. 
August  15,  1967. 
Ion.  Barratt  D'Hara, 
iouse  of  Representatives, 
Vashington,  D.C.: 

As  the  representatives  of  four  thousand 
irorkers  In  Chicago  area  hotels,  motels,  and 
lursing  homes  who  urgently  need  the  bene- 
Ita  of  adequate  social  security,  we  urge  you 
io  support  H.R.  12080  and  to  persuade  others 
X)  support  It. 

Local  4,   Building   Service    Emplotees 
International      Union      (AFL-CIO), 
Robert  Johansen,  President. 

Chicago.  III., 
August  IS.  1967. 
Representative  Barratt  O'Hara, 
House  Office  Building, 
Vashington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  over  10,000  members  of  Build- 
ing Service  Municipal  Employees  Union  Local 
Number  48,  B.S.E.I.U.  AFL-CIO  318  West 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  we  urge 
your  support  in  approving  the  social  security 
amendments  bill  of  1967,  H.R.  12080.  Please 
notify  me  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  your  deci- 
sion. 

John  J.  Masse, 

President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  no  one  in 
the  Chamber  will  assume  that  the  re- 
marks and  observations  I  have  to  make 
will  in  any  way  reflect  anything  but  the 
highest  esteem  and  affection  for  the 
diligence  and  energy  of  the  chairman 
and  various  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this 
legislation  there  is  not  a  single  dime 
for  the  7  million  poorest  people  in  Amer- 
ica— not  one  dime.  I  assume  when  I 


finish,  if  my  figures  are  challenged,  we 
will  see  whether  I  am  right  or  whether 
someone  else  is  right  in  that  respect. 
There  is  not  one  quarter  given  in  rais- 
ing the  aged  and  disabled,  the  blind,  or 
those  on  aid  to  families  for  dependent 
children  in  this  bill.  There  is  some  mar- 
ginal improvement  in  permitted  earnings 
for  children  in  this  bill,  unless  you  are 
currently  working  in  a  poverty  program, 
and  in  that  instance  your  permitted  earn- 
ings are  decreased.  They  are  decreased 
from  the  current  level  of  S85  permitted  a 
month  and  half  the  amount  thereafter — 
down  to  $30  a  month,  to  one-third  of 
the  next  $60. 

There  is  another  problem  the  bill  poses, 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee will  help  clarify  the  record  in  this 
respect.  This  bill  requires  that  an  adult 
in  virtually  all  circumstances  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  aid  to  accept  work. 
There  is  no  limitation  whether  that  as- 
signed work  be  as  a  strikebreaker  or 
not.  There  is  no  statement  as  to  the 
minimum  wage,  and  there  has  been  some 
speculation  the  work  credit  wage  will  be 
the  learner's  rate  of  75  cents  an  hour. 
There  is  no  provision  for  unemployment 
insurance  of  social  security  credits  for 
these  people  once  they  are  put  to  work. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  to  conjure 
for  veiT  long  to  see  how  a  man,  in  order 
to  receive  AFDC  must  work — or  lose  pub- 
lic assistance  for  himself — at  75  cents  an 
hour  and  he  can  even  be  sent  into  a 
strikebreaking  situation.  This  is  hardly 
the  kind  of  national  policy  some  of  us 
want  to  see  adopted. 

A  third  weakness  in  this  bill,  which 
was  a  weakness  a  year  ago,  and  which  is 
a  weakness  today,  is  that  the  poorest  of 
all  those  receiving  the  veterans'  pension, 
those  veterans  receiving  $100  or  so  a 
month,  are  completely  disqualified  from 
the  transitionally  insured  program  for 
the  72-year-olds  and  over.  This  was  an 
oversight  when  this  was  taken  up  in  con- 
ference last  year,  and  it  is  an  oversight 
in  this  bill.  I  hope  we  will  see  the  poorest 
of  the  veterans — or  their  widows — who 
receive  veterans'  pensions,  are  given 
equivalent  rights  with  their  peers,  who 
have  outside  income  but  receive  veterans' 
pensions  of  $23  or  $35  a  month,  because 
they  have  that  small  outside  iacome. 
Right  now,  we  are  stuck  with  the  ludi- 
crous position  that  if  a  veteran,  or  his 
widow,  receives  $125  outside  income  a 
month,  we  can  get  the  supplemental  ben- 
efits for  the  transitionally  insured.  But 
if  he  has  no  income  at  all,  and  is  not  in- 
siu^ed  imder  social  security,  he  cannot 
receive  any  transitionally  insured  bene- 
fits. 

Fourth.  I  think  the  Republicans  are 
right.  We  should  have  had  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing provision  in  this  bill.  I  regret  it  is  not 
in  this  bill. 

It  should  be  funded  out  of  general 
funds.  I  hope  the  Senate  does  something 
about  that. 

Let  me  get  to  another  matter.  The  pro- 
proposed  title  xrx  amendments,  con- 
trary to  that  which  has  been  said  on 
this  floor,  are  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
the  legislative  history  and  the  thrust  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  They  are  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  original  title  XIX  legisla- 
tive intent.  The  intent  of  title  XIX  and 


the  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  to  provide  the 
medically  indigent  an  equivalent  degree 
of  medical  care  provided  public  assist- 
ance recipients  under  PAMC — some 
means  by  which  they  could  receive  medi- 
cal care  benefits.  The  medically  indigent 
by  definition  were  those  whose  income 
did  not  permit  them  to  qualify  for  a  pub- 
lic assistance  grant,  but  whose  income 
was  so  limited  they  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  medical  costs  in  addition  to  mini- 
mum noimiedical  expenses. 

What  position  are  we  in  with  this  bill? 
It  is  going  to  reduce  Federal  contribu- 
tions under  title  XIX  to  California — in 
the  next  few  years — by  $200  to  $300  mil- 
lion per  year. 

What  else  will  it  do?  If  one  is  on  old- 
age  assistance  in  the  State  of  California, 
the  average  income  is  about  $150  a 
month.  For  a  married  couple  it  can  be 
$300  a  month,  if  they  are  on  old-age 
welfare.  What  if  one  is  too  proud  to  take 
welfare  and  the  combined  social  security 
benefits  between  the  husband  and  wife 
are  a  lesser  amount  than  that  which  they 
would  receive  on  welfare? 

Under  the  proposed  title  XIX  income 
limitation  we  have  people  drawing  old- 
age  security  benefits — whose  income  is 
less  than  someone  drawing  old-age  as- 
sistance, and  they  will  be  precluded— 
under  the  clear  language  of  this  bill— 
from  getting  equivalent  medical  care  that 
is  received  by  their  better-off  counter- 
parts on  OAA.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
thoughtful  legislative  product. 

My  colleagues,  I  have  made  a  number 
of  statements.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  if 
someone  chooses  to  take  issue  with  them, 
whether  I  have  misstated  the  case  or  not. 
I  have  a  few  minutes  of  my  time  left, 
which  I  will  not  yield  back.  However,  I 
invite  anyone  to  take  issue  with  those 
statements. 

In  the  absence  of  being  questioned,  I 
assume — in  the  record — they  will  have  to 
rem.ain  unchallenged. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  report,  he  will 
find  some  parts  of  his  fears  are  laid  to 
rest.  On  page  105  there  is  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  minimum  wage  laws  and 
things  of  that  sort  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred. 

It  is  true  with  regard  to  title  XIX,  as 
the  gentleman  stated,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia would  be  affected  in  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  participate 
to  the  extent  that  the  State  desires  it  to 
participate  in  helping  these  people  in 
that  State. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Am  I  not 
correct  that  the  minimum  wage  stand- 
ard is  not  $1.25  and  not  $1.40,  but  may  be 
$1,  or  perhaps  the  learner's  rate  of  75 
cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  could  be  a  learner  s  rate, 
yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  a  subject  which 
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the  chairman  knows  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about,  and  from  the  other 
angle,  in  order  to  get  these  people  back 
into  the  labor  market,  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  impinging  on  the  min- 
imum wage.  The  Assistant  Secretai-y  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Cohen,  reported  back  to  the  committee 
that  he  had  worked  closely  with  the 
Labor  Department  in  respect  to  how  this 
geared  in  with  the  minimum  wage.  This 
is  the  occasion  for  the  remarks  in  the 
committee  report. 

I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  ap- 
parently the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  feels  this 
is  seared  properly. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  In  other 
words,  I  stated  the  fact  right— it  may  be 
75  cents  an  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  hurts  me  to  note  that 
the  gentleman  finds  so  much  wrong  with 
this  bill  that  apparently  he  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  stating  the 
dilemma  confronting  the  gentleman 
from  California.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  closed  rule,  we  cannot 
amend  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  might  say  in  all  candor  that  though 
this  bill  will  help  the  near  needy,  this 
bill  will  not  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  help  the  poorest — underscore  the 
poorest — in  the  land.  It  will,  however,  be 
of  modest  help  to  the  near  poor. 

I  am  confronted  with  the  fact,  number 
one,  that  we  cannot  make  amendments 
to  the  bill;  and,  number  two,  does  one 
punish  someone  in  need,  knowing  the 
neediest  of  the  land  is  without  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  About  a  million  people 
draw  public  assistance  because  they  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older  who  also  draw 
social  security. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  the  extent  that  the 
States  will  allow  it,  they  may  pass  some 
of  this  through  without  reducing  their 
welfare  payments.  We  do  not  control 
that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  May  I 
interrupt  at  that  point?  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  The  States  can  pass 
on  up  to  $5  of  the  social  security  in- 
crease if  they  will. 

I  submit  that  there  are  not  5  percent 
of  the  aged  in  the  land  who  live  in  the 
States  which  require  or  permit  this  to 
be  passed  on.  I  submit  that  the  States 
are  going  to  lower  the  old-age  public 
assistance  dollar  for  dollar,  for  every 
increase  in  the  social  security  bill. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  my  flgure  right  or  wrong  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  concurrent 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  so- 
cial security  live  In  States  which  require 


the   passing  on  of  social  security  In- 
creases? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  not  any  require- 
ment anywhere,  that  the  States  must 
pass  on  social  security  benefit  increases. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Then  they 
all  live  in  States  where  it  is  not  required. 
Therefore,  they  will  get  nothing  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  far  as  Federal  law  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  require  it  and  have 
never  required  it.  We  allow  the  States  to 
doit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  misconceiving  the  theory  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  States  set  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  need  of  these  people.  If  they  do 
not  gain  from  their  own  resoui'ces  or 
from  social  security  this  income,  then 
they  match  additional  amounts.  In 
theory,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  social 
security  and  they  do  not  increase  the 
amount  they  set  as  the  need,  it  does  not 
pass  on.  The  States  can  pass  it  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  am  not 
so  sure  I  disagree  with  the  notion  that 
the  States  should  be  entitled  to  set  the 
standards.  I  would  note  that  while  this 
setting  of  standards  for  grant  programs 
is  said  to  be  all  right,  we  will  not  permit 
the  States  any  longer,  if  this  bill  becomes 
law,  to  set  standards  in  the  medicaid 
area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  from  some  other  States 
who  have  spoken,  regret  very  much  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
put  some  limitations  on  the  operation 
of  title  XIX. 

Title  XLX,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  de- 
veloped within  the  administration.  Title 
XIX  was  developed  within  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  year  1964.  It 
was  then  taken  in  1965  in  total  as  a  part 
of  the  administration  program  which  be- 
came the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  had  I  had  any  thought  in 
my  mind  that  any  State  would  set  an 
income  test  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  at  $6,000  after  the  payment  of 
income  taxes,  bus  fare,  insmance,  and 
so  forth,  I  would  never  have  voted  to 
allow  that  provision  to  come  out  of  the 
committee.  I  would  never  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  first  place  in  developing 
it  within  the  committee. 

I  v.ill  say  here  on  the  floor  what  I 
have  said  in  executive  session  in  the 
committee;  namely,  I  thought  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  at  the  time  to 
turn  down  such  a  plan  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  comply  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  a  rea.sonable  needs  test. 
That  is  what  we  said.  It  is  only  because 


of  what  we  walked  into  with  this  pro- 
gram that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to 
put  limits  on  it.  For  about  the  year  1972. 
without  any  changes  in  the  law.  when  it 
has  to  be  fully  implemented  by  all  of 
the  States  and  jurisdiction,  the  Federal 
cost  of  this  program  would  amount  to  in 
excess  of  $3  billion.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  tax  people  through  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the 
medical  costs  of  those  who  undoubtedly 
have  the  means  to  buy  insurance  and  to 
defray  their  own  medical  costs.  Under 
this  bill  everybody  who  is  in  need  of 
medical  attention  is  going  to  get  it.  They 
are  going  to  be  required  to  institute 
these  prog'.ams  by  1970  in  all  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
eenlleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  RyanI. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  did  yes- 
terday, when  I  voted  against  the  previ- 
ous question  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
closed  rule  so  that  the  bill  would  be  open 
to  amendment,  I  rise  to  express  my  con- 
cern about  several  aspects  of  this  bill. 

One  is  the  restrictive  medicaid  for- 
mula, a  formula  which  will  result  in  a 
penalty  to  the  large  States  of  New  York 
and  California.  The  effect  will  be  to  cost 
New  York  City  and  the  State  in  the  next 
calendar  year  $40  million  in  the  loss  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  New  York  City 
medicaid  program. 

In  1965  there  was  a  major  break- 
through in  the  Congress.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  medicare  and  title  XIX.  New 
Yoiic  State  already  had  a  medical  assist- 
ance program  which  was  expected  to 
reach  an  eligibility  level  of  $5,700  without 
title  XIX.  So  there  is  only  a  $300  differ- 
ence, with  the  $6,000  for  a  family  of  four 
that  was  set  for  medicaid.  Under  this  bill 
eligibility  wiU  be  reduced  to  some  $5,292. 
The  intent,  certainly  of  this  Member  of 
Congress,  in  voting  for  title  XIX,  was  to 
reach  those  who  were  medically  indigent. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  a  step  backward. 
The  other  formula,  which  I  spoke  of 
yesterday,  and  which  again  will  cost  the 
city  of  New  York  a  great  deal  of  money, 
is  the  AFDC  foi-mula.  By  imposing  a  ceil- 
ing on  AFDC  families,  not  only  will 
needy  children  be  deprived  of  necessary 
services,  but  the  New  York  City  program 
will  lose  S60  milhon  in  the  next  calendar 
year.  1968,  in  Federal  funds,  of  which 
$30  million  will  be  supplied  by  the  city 
and  $30  million  will  be  supplied  by  the 
State. 

These  two  formulas  for  medicaid  and 
AFDC  will  result  in  a  loss  to  New  York 
City  programs  of  $100  million,  at  least, 
in  the  next  calendar  year.  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  for  the  loss  to  the  part  of  the 
State  outside  of  the  city. 

The  effect  is  to  penalize  the  children. 
It  has  been  argued  earlier  today  that 
some  of  the  features  of  tliis  bill,  such  as 
the  work  training  program,  the  educa- 
tion program,  and  the  incentive  through 
earnings  program,  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber, or  should  reduce,  the  number  of 
children  on  AFDC  so  that  the  loss  of 
which  I  have  spoken  will  not  occur.  If 
that  is  true,  if  the  theory  of  the  bill  will 
work,  then  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
freeze  is  imposed.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram is  unworkable  and  coercive.  The 
"work  "  feature  is  mandatory  for  moth- 
ers, regardless  of  the  health  of  the  chil- 
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d  -en  or  their  age.  I  doubt  that  this  can 
b !  forced. 

I  think,  the  separation  of  families 
r(  suits  in  a  great  deal  of  cruelty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  which  again  has  a  re- 
si  rictive  effect,  and  that  is  the  xmem- 
p  oyed  fathers  feature.  In  order  to  be 
e  igible  imder  this  section,  it  Is  neces- 
s  iry  that  the  father  have  worked  at 
1(  ast  6  out  of  the  preceding  13  calendar 
qiarters  or  have  received  unemploy- 
nient  compensation.  And,  the  clear  fact 
ii  that  In  many  areas,  and  certainly  in 
^  ew  York  City  and  in  New  York  State, 
a  great  many  of  those  fathers  are  not 
a  id  have  not  been  employed  for  a  sub- 
s  antial  period  of  time.  Therefore,  they 
a  re  not  drawing  unemployment  compen- 
sj  ition. 

I  suggest  that  despite  the  improve- 
nients  which  are  contained  in  this  bill, 
t  lere  are  certain  features  which  simply 
^ill  not  work,  features  which  are  coer- 
c  ve,  and  which  will  cost  the  city  of  New 
^  ork  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  recognize 
t  lat  urban  problems  are  essentially 
F  roblems  related  to  minority  groups,  and 
t  lat  all  of  the  major  cities  are  receiving 
ii  ito  their  midst  people  from  other  parts 
ol  the  coimtry  who  come  to  New  York, 
I  OS  Angeles,  and  Chicago,  and  other 
c  ties,  under  conditions  over  which  those 
c  ities  have  no  control.  This  in-migration 
i  ito  the  cities — will  increase  and  not 
c  ecrease  in  the  coming  years.  This  will 
£  Iso  result  in  an  increased  cost  to  these 
I  articular  localities.  I  take  strenuous  ex- 
c  eption  to  these  formulas  which  impose 
c  eiling  and  represent  an  increase  in  ad- 
c  itional  costs  to  our  cities. 

I  have  briefly  noted  several  restrictive 
e  lements  of  H.R.  12080. 

I  will  now  elaborate  on  the  details  ol^ 
I  iy  reservations  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  a 
1  lunber  of  improvements  of  the  existing 
i  ocial  Security  Act  proposed  in  H.R. 
]  2080,  many  of  the  proposed  revisions  do 
1  lot,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  enough.  More- 
cver.  the  bUl  as  reported  by  the  House 
( Jommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  contains 
<ertain  provisions  clearly  inconsistent 
irtth  the  philosophy  embodied  in  our 
I  resent  laws. 

The  proposed  provisions  do  not  go  far 
(  nough  in  several  respects. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  this 
:  ear.  President  Johnson  recommended  a 
:  0-percent  overall  increase  in  social  se- 
curity payments.  This  would  have  in- 
{ Teased  by  15  percent  the  payments  now 
leceived  by  23  million  Americans.  He 
ilso  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
:  ninimxun  monthly  payment  from  $44  to 
:  170,  an  increase  of  59  percent;  as  well  as 
I L  guaranteed  minimum  benefit  of  $100 
>er  month  for  those  with  a  total  of  25 
:  'ears  coverage. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  an  increase 
>f  only  12 ',i  percent.  The  minimum 
>eneflt  is  raised  a  mere  $6,  from  $44  to 
150  per  month,  for  retired  workers  now 
in  the  rolls  who  began  to  draw  benefits 
it  age  65  or  later.  This  raise  is  less  than 
14  percent.  The  President  recommended 
>9  percent 

The  bill  increases  by  a  paltry  $5  the 
special  benefit  paid  to  certain  unin- 
sured individuals  over  72  years  old.  Such 


a  person  would  receive  the  "magnani- 
mous" payment  of  $40  per  month.  A 
couple  would  receive  $60  per  month.  Such 
"generosity"  in  the  world's  richest  na- 
tion is  indeed  overwhelming. 

Unquestionably,  section  104  of  the  bill 
amending  section  202  of  the  act  <42 
U.S.C.  402)  so  as  to  provide  benefits  for 
disabled  widows  and  disabled  dependent 
widowers  who  are  not  old  enough  to 
qualify  for  benefits,  now  provided  for 
aged  widows  and  dependent  widowers,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Despite    this    amendment — including 
persons  heretofore  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  act — the  strictness  of  the 
proposed  test  of  "disability"  is  such  that 
the  gains  made  by  section  104  of  the  bill 
may  well  prove  illusory.  The  test  pro- 
posed in  section  156 'b)  of  the  bill,  add- 
ing subsection  (d)  (2)  (B)  to  section  233 
of  the  act   (42  U.S.C.  433)    provides  a 
more   rigorous   test   for   the   newly   in- 
cluded  disabled   widows   and   widowers 
than  that  required   for  other  disabled 
beneficiaries.  The  former  group  must  be 
physically  or  mentally  impaired  such  as 
to   preclude   them    from    "engaging    in 
any  gainful  activity,"  while  the  impair- 
ment   for    the    latter    group — persons 
eligible    for   disability    payments   other 
than  widows  and  widowers  between  50 
and  60  years  old — need  only  be  such  as  to 
preclude    one    from   engaging    "in    any 
other  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work." 
Athough  this  more   rigorous   test   of 
disability   applies   only   to   widows   and 
widowers  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60 
years  old,  section  104(c)  f4)   of  the  bill 
adding  (O  and  (D»  to  section  202(q)  (1) 
of  the  act.  and  section  404(c)   (11)  and 
<12)     of    the    bill,    amending    section 
202 1 q)    (6)   and  (7),  respectively  of  the 
act,  would  impose  an  additional  reduc- 
tion In  benefits  received  by  beneficiary 
widows  and  dependent  widowers  who  are 
over  as  well  as  under  retirement  age. 
Moreover,  this  new  reduction  applies  to 
widows  who  under  the  present  law  would 
receive  payments  prior  to  the  age  of  62 
years    old,    as    well    as    to   widows   and 
widowers  who  received  disability  pay- 
ments If  50  years  or  older. 

In  my  opinion,  payments  permitted 
under  the  proposed  law,  not  to  speak  of 
the  existing  law,  are  such  that  these 
added  reductions  of  forty-three  one- 
hundred-and-ninety-eighths  of  1  percent 
of  the  benefit  multiplied  by  a  specified 
number  of  months  Is  completely  un- 
warranted. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  to  expand 
the  law  to  include  categories  of  depend- 
ents who  would  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fit payments  If  those  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent  become  disabled  or  die. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  provide 
for  benefits  for  a  parent,  dependent  upon 
a  worker  who  becomes  disabled  or  retires 
and  who  himself  Is  eligible  for  benefits. 
The  present  law  under  section  202(h)  (1> 
(42  U.S.C.  402ih)(l))  precludes  pay- 
ments to  a  parent  dependent  upon  a 
disabled  or  retired  worker.  Only  If  the 
fully  insured  offspring  dies,  will  the  de- 
pendent parent  become  eligible  for  pay- 
ments. My  bin.  H.R.  1237,  introduced 
earlier  this  session,  would  provide  pay- 
ments were  the  offspring  to  become  dis- 
abled or  retired. 


Except  for  broadening  the  category  of 
widows  and  dependent  widowers  who  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  because  of  their 
own  disability,  the  bill  before  us  falls  to 
include  new  categories  of  dependents. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1238,  which  I 
introduced  this  session,  would  expand 
the  category  of  dependents  now  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  if  the  person,  upon 
whom  they  depend,  is  entitled  to  old-age 
or  disability  insurance  benefits  or  if  that 
insured  person  should  die.  This  category 
would  include,  among  others,  a  grand- 
son, granddaughter,  brother  or  sister  if 
they  were  under  18  years  of  age  or  were 
62  years  old  or  older. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  provide 
benefits  for  dependents  not  heretofore 
covered  by  the  law. 

The  present  law  is  carried  over  from 
a  period  which  did  not  provide  disability 
benefits.  The  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  reflect  the  fact  that  primary  bene- 
ficiaries now  receive  payments  for  dis- 
ability and.  therefore,  their  dependents, 
defined  by  reasonable  criteria,  should 
likewise  receive  benefits.  As  modem  med- 
icine helps  increase  one's  lifespan,  the 
number  of  direct  beneficiaries  upon 
whom  their  parents  depend  will  increase. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  per  annum  that  a  bene- 
ficiary is  permitted  to  earn  before  partial 
withholding  of  benefits,  as  provided  in 
section  107  of  the  bill,  amending  section 
203  <f)  and  (h)  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C. 
403  (f)  and  (h) )  is  entirely  too  small. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  a  mere 
$15  per  month  compared  to  my  bill.  H.R. 
1238,  which  provided  for  an  increase  of 
$175  per  month. 

Nor  does  the  committee  bill  provide 
coverage  for  a  large  number  of  Federal 
employees  as  would  be  provided  under 
my  bill,  H.R.  1240.  There  exists  no  good 
reason  for  treating  public  employees  dif- 
ferently than  those  in  the  private  sector. 
Social  security  should  be  provided  as  a 
basic  plan  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  for  all  employees.  Employer  plans 
can  offer  supplementary  protection. 

The  present  bill,  in  fact,  takes  a  step 
backwards  in  this  respect.  Section  116 1  b  i 
<2)  (c;  of  the  bill,  adding  (E)  to  section 
218ICX6)  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C.  418(C) 
(6)),  precludes  the  inclusion  of  certain 
temporary  State  employees  who,  under 
the  present  law,  could,  at  the  option  of 
the  State,  be  Included  under  voluntai-y 
Insurance  plans — section  218(C)  of  the 
act. 

The  committee  did  not  provide  for  the 
deduction  from  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
proposed  $1,680 — section  203  <f)  and 
(h»  of  the  act  as  amended  by  section  107 
of  the  bill — of  uninsured  medical  ex- 
penses as  proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R.  1241. 
Such  expenses,  which  are  deductible  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  la\'s, 
should  likewise  be  deductable  under 
social  security  provisions  which  reduce  a 
receipient's  benefits  if  earnings  exceed 
the  specified  level. 

Nor  does  the  committee's  bill  eliminate 
the  residence  requirements  in  the  pres- 
ent cash  assistance  programs.  My  bill. 
H.R.  1239,  provided  for  the  elimination 
of  such  requirement,  found  in  following 
sections  of  that  act:  402(b),  (42  U.S.C. 
602(b));  1002(b)(1)    (42  U.S.C.  1202'b) 
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(D):  1402(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1352(b) 
(1) )  ;  1662(b)  (2)  (42  U.S.C.  1382(b)  (2) ). 
To  eliminate  such  requirements  would 
conform  with  the  policies  embodied  In 
title  19  of  the  act.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  caused  the  Congress  to  pre- 
clude residency  requirements  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  19,  apply  as  well  to  the  as- 
sistance programs.  One  who  needs  money 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of 
life  needs  it  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  spent  at  a  particular  address. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  new 
test  for  general  disability  proposed  by 
section  156(b)  of  the  bill  which  would 
add  subsection  (d)  to  section  233  of  the 
act.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  proposed 
amendment  imposes  an  unnecessarily 
strict  standard  for  determining  disability 
of  widows  and  dependent  widowers.  Al- 
though in  one  sense  the  general  test  of 
disability  for  the  nonwidow-widower  dis- 
abled is  less  exacting,  it  Imposes  a  bar- 
rier much  greater  than  found  In  the 
present  law.  Section  223(c)  (2)  (42  U.S.C. 
423(c)(2). 

Under  the  present  law,  one  Is  disabled 
if  one  is  unable  "to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  activity  by  reason  of 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  can  result  in 
death  or  which  has  lasted  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of 
not  less  than  12  months." 

Under  the  present  bill,  before  one  is 
considered  desirable  not  only  must  he 
meet  the  foregoing  requirement;  it  must 
also  be  shown  that  one  cannot  in  the 
light  of  his  condition,  engage  in  any 
"kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  in  the  national  economy,  regard- 
less of  whether  such  work  exists  in  the 
general  area  in  which  he  lives,  or  whether 
a  specific  job  vacancy  exists  for  him,  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  If  he  apphed 
for  work." 

In  its  report  filed  with  the  bill.  House 
Report  No.  544.  at  pages  28-31  the  com- 
mittee, citing  the  rising  proportion  of 
disability  claimants,  stated  that  it  "has 
become  concerned  with  the  way  that — 
present — definition  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  courts — and  therefore  includes  in 
its  bill  more  precise  guidelines." 

The  report  noted  that  a  court,  in  in- 
terpretating  the  existing  statute,  said: 

The  standard  which  emerges  ...  Is  a 
practical  one:  whether  there  Is  a  reasonably 
Arm  basis  for  thinking  that  this  particular 
claimant  can  obtain  a  Job  within  a  reason- 
ably circumscribed  labor  market. 

In  annulling  this  seemingly  reasonable 
interpretation,  the  bill  provides  that  one 
cannot  be  considered  disabled,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  "regardless  of 
whether  or  not  such  work  exists  in  the 
general  area  in  which  he  lives  or  whether 
he  would  be  hired  to  do  such  work."  Such 
factors  of  "whether  he  would  or  would 
not  actually  be  hired — because  the  em- 
ployer prefers  one  without  some  handi- 
cap— may  not  bo  used  as  a  basis  for  find- 
ing an  individual  to  be  disabled." 

This  is  harsh  indeed.  That  there  exists 
a  job  3,000  miles  from  his  present  home 
which  he  might  fill,  apparently  is  enough 
to  preclude  a  finding  of  disability.  I  agree 
with  the  committee,  as  stated  in  its  re- 
port, about  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing national  standards  in  the  area  of 


social  insurance  and  welfao-e.  But  in  what 
way  does  defining  disability  in  terms  of 
a  reasonable  geographic  limit  beyond 
which  one  would  not  be  required  to  lcK)k 
for  employment  militate  against  setting 
national  standards? 

Most  of  us  find  It  difficult  to  leave  sur- 
roundings with  which  we  are  familiar, 
to  leave  friends  for  strange  environs;  it 
is  that  much  more  difficult  for  one  suffer- 
ing from  a  physical  or  mental  handicap. 
Moreover  it  is  unclear  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  proof  is  placed;  nor  does  the 
committee's  report,  citing  a  smnmary  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  "an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  put  the  biu-den  of  proof  on  the 
Government  to  identify  jobs  for  which 
the  individual  might  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  hired,  rather  than  as- 
certaining whether  jobs  exist  in  the  econ- 
omy which  he  can  do,"  indicate  to  what 
extent  the  claimant  must  show  the  non- 
existence of  employment. 

Even  were  he  to  prove  this,  under  the 
new  standard  he  cannot  claim  disability 
if  there  exists  substantial  gainful  work 
which  he  could  perform,  but  for  which 
his  application  is  denied,  because  em- 
ployers would  "prefer  to  avoid  what  tl^ 
view  as  a  risk  having  a  person  having  an 
impairment  even  though  the  impairment 
is  not  such  as  to  render  the  person  in- 
capable of  doing  the  job  available." 

Strange  indeed  is  this  concept  of  dis- 
ability. 

In  addition  under  the  bill  "a  physical 
or  mental  impairment  is  an  impairment 
that  results  from  anatomical,  physi- 
ological, or  psychological  abnormalities 
which  are  demonstrable  by  medically 
acceptable  clinical  and  laboratory  diag- 
nostic techniques." 

If  one  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  provision,  the  report  adds 
further  confusion  in  stating: 

statements  of  the  applicant  or  conclusions 
by  others  with  respect  to  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  impairment  or  disability  do  not  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  disability  unless  they 
are  supported  by  clinical  or  laboratory  find- 
ings or  other  medically  acceptable  evidence 
confirming  such  statements  or  conclusions." 
(Italic  added.) 

Are  conclusions  of  doctors  unaccepta- 
ble under  the  bill  unless  substantiated 
by  "medically  acceptable  clinical  and 
laboratory  diagnostic  techniques?"  But 
what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  report  s 
language: 


supported  by  clinical  or  laboratory 
findings  or  other  medically  acceptable  evi- 
dence confirming  such  statements  or  con- 
clusions. 


Does  this  impoi't  a  different  standard, 
less  strict,  than  the  one  apparently  re- 
quested by  the  bill? 

As  strict  as  are  the  new  provisions 
proposed  for  section  223(d)  (2)  and  (3), 
the  language  of  (4)  implies  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  even  stricter 
criteria.  The  force  of  the  language  in 
proposed  (4)  of  section  223(d)  of  the 
act.  In  fact,  reads  as  mandating  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  such  criteria.  Nor 
are  any  guidelines  provided  limiting  the 
Secretary  in  this  respect. 

This  revision  of  the  disability  test  may 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  benefits 
from  many  who  are  unable  to  provide 


for  themselves.  It  is,  indeed.  Ironic  that, 
as  the  gross  national  product  and  our 
ability  to  provide  more  benefits  to  those 
heretofore  Inadequately  assisted  in- 
creases, more  obstacles  are  put  into  the 
legislation. 

The  restrictive  "measure  proposed  by 
section  160(a)(1)   of  the  bill  amending 
section  212(t)(l)  of  the  act  concerning 
suspension  of  benefits  to  aliens  in  effect 
reduces  the  time  an  aUen  may  remain 
outside  of  the  United  States  from  6  to  5 
months.    Not   only   is   the   amendment 
petty,  the  Committee  report  provides  no 
justification  for  the  reduction.  Moreover, 
the  original  provision,  not  to  mention  the 
amendment,  offends  the  concept  of  rec- 
iprocity. Under  section  202(t)(2)  of  the 
act  (42  U.S.C.  402 (t)  (2) ).  the  provisions 
of   202(t)(li    are  waived   for  an   alien 
whose  country  has  a  social  insurance 
program  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States,  if  an  American  citizen  can  receive 
payments  under  said  country's  system  no 
matter  how  long  the  American  remains 
outside  of  the  other  country. 

In  the  same  breath,  section  160(b)  (1) 
of  the  bill,  amending  section  202 (t)  (4) 
of  the  act,  demands  reciprocity  by  other 
nations  by  suspending  benefit  payments 
to  an  alien  who  has  40  quarters  of  cover- 
age or  who  has  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years  or  more  if  that  alien's 
country  refuses  to  pay  benefits  to  Ameri- 
cans, eligible  under  that  nation's  social 
insurance  system,  while  the  American  is 
outside  of  that  country  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time. 

While  this  latter  amendment  Is  con- 
sistent with  concepts  of  reciprocity,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  time  period  involved,  it  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  policy  underlying 
the  social  security  laws,  the  concept  of 
mandatory  saving  for  one's  old  age  or 
disability.  Why  deprive  one  of  benefits 
occurring  as  the  result  of  services  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  just  because 
he  is  an  alien? 

The  amendment  adding  paragraph 
(10)  to  section  202 (t)  of  the  act,  pro- 
vided in  section  160(c)  (1)  of  the  bUl  pro- 
hibiting payments  to  an  alien  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  benefits,  for  the  time 
he  spends  in  Communist  controlled  coun- 
tries, defined  in  31  U.S.C.  123,  violates 
all  concepts  of  equal  treatment.  For 
what  reason  should  an  alien  be  deprived 
of  his  lawful  benefits  merely  because  he 
spends  some  time  in  such  countries?  That 
a  check  sent  to  a  beneficiary  residing  In 
such  a  coiintry  might  not  be  delivered  to 
him  is  perhaps  a  plausible  reason  for 
withholding  benefits  until  he  retun;  to 
the  United  States.  To  withhold  such 
benefits  after  he  has  returned.  Is  in- 
excusable. 

Similar   criticism   applies   to   section 
160(c)  (3)  of  the  bill. 

In  short,  the  old  age  and  disability 
features  of  H.R.  12080,  as  reported,  pro- 
pose meager  increases  in  benefits;  it 
grants  practically  no  increases  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most;  it  doe ;  little  in 
terms  of  broadening  coverage  of  those 
heretofore  not  covered.  At  the  same  time 
it  Imposes  numerous  harsh  restrictions 
which  constitute  severe  deviations  from 
our  social  insurance  policies. 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  shall  turn  to 
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itle    n,    the    public    welfare    amend- 
nentflw 

Lang  overdue  Ls  section  203  (a>  of  the 
Jill  amending  section  407  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  607  (a) )  which 
ncludes  in  the  definition  of  a  "dependent 
:hlld,"  for  the  pm-pose  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  one  whose  father  is  unem- 
ijloyed. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  section 
i03  (a)  would  make  mandatory  what 
heretofore  has  been  optional.  That  is, 
states  must,  by  July  1,  1969,  offer  asstst- 
uice  under  State  plans  to  dependent  chil- 
[iren  living  with  imemploy&l  fathers. 

The  fact  that,  prior  to  the  temporary 
legislation  passed  In  1961.  the  definition 
of  a  dependent  child  requires  the  "con- 
tinued absence  from  the  home — of  a  par- 
ent"—section  406  (a)  (42  U.S.C.  606 
(a) ) — in  effect,  forced  an  unemployed 
tather  to  "desert"  his  family  if  they  were 
to  receive  payments  under  this  program. 
The  pn^Toaed  change  will  eliminate 
this  invidious  requirement,  and  should 
strengthen  family  bonds. 

Representing  as  it  does  an  improve- 
ment, netlon  203 (a>  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing section  407  of  the  act.  does  not  in 
my  Judgment  go  far  enoiigh. 

First,  and  most  importantly,  in  order 
that  a  family  be  eligible  for  AFDC  pay- 
ments when  the  unemployed  father  is 
iving  at  home,  that  father  must  have 
tUMi  six  or  more  quarters  of  woric.  as  de- 
Qned.  in  any  13-calendar-quarter  pe- 
riod ending  within  1  year  prior  to  the 
application  for  such  aid.  A  quarter  of 
vork  includes  participation  "In  a  eom- 
munlty  w(»k  and  training  program."  Oe- 
4>lte  this  definition,  the  requirement 
that  one  must  have  six  or  more  quarters 
of  work  will  obviously  force  those,  who 
are  luiable  to  find  work,  or  who  have  ex- 
hausted any  community  work  and  train- 
ing program,  to  leave  their  families  If 
AFDC  payments  are  to  be  received. 

The  family  woiUd  also  be  eligible  if 
the  father  had  received  unemployment 
compensation  within  1  year. 

Because  such  a  large  number  of  im- 
employed  men  have  not  been  in  the  labor 
force  for  a  long  time,  this  amendment 
would  exclude  those  families  most  in  need 
from  assistance  unless  the  father  leaves 
the  home.  This  Is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  proclaimed  soel  of  the  commit- 
tee— that  of  strengthening  family  bonds. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  one 
from  "avoiding"  work  If  work  is  avail- 
able. As  proposed,  section  407(b)  (1)  (B) 
of  the  act  would  require  such  a  father, 
except  for  good  cause,  to  accept  "a  bona 
fide  offer  of  employment  or  training  for 
employment."  Moreover,  section  407(b) 
(2)  (A)  requires  a  State  plan  approved 
imder  section  402  of  the  act  (42  U.S.C. 
602)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  work  and  training  program,  which  is 
defined  In  proposed  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  act  (42  JJS.C.  609)  and 
assurances  that  such  fathers  will  be  as- 
signed to  projects  imder  the  program. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  bill,  amending 
section  409  of  the  act,  provides  for  com- 
munity work  and  training  programs  that 
must  meet  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  204  (b)  of  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  adding  clauae  21  to  section  402 


(a)  of  the  act.  Section  402  contains  the 
criteria  for  a  State  plan  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram. Proposed  clause  21  would  require 
such  a  plan  to  include  a  '^ork  and 
training  program  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  409."  The  bill  also 
would  add  clause  19  to  section  402(a) 
requiring  periodic  registration  of  chil- 
dren 16  years  of  age  and  over  and 
relatives,  whose  needs  are  taken  into 
account,  under  clause  7,  with  public  em- 
ployment ofiQces  of  the  State  and  clause 
20.  which  would  preclude  payments  to 
one  who  refuses  to  register  and  to  ac- 
cept appropriate  training  or  work. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  bill  which  would 
add  subsection  (2)(D)  (v)  to  section  407 
(a)  of  the  act  denies  assistance  to  fami- 
lies where  the  father  is  in  the  home  and 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 
This  would  force  a  father  to  leave  his 
family  so  it  could  qualify  for  AFDC  pay- 
ments. This  is  not  only  harsh,  but  it  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
claimed policy  of  the  committee  favor- 
ing family  unification.  Since  levels  of  un- 
employment compensation  vary  among 
the  States,  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
trend  toward  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional standards  indicated  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  that  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  criteria  to  determine 
unemployment  under  propjosed  section 
407(a)  of  the  act  rather  than  adhering 
to  State  standards  as  provided  by  the 
existing  law.  Section  407  (42  U.S.C.  607) . 

Unemployment  compensation  varies 
considerably  among  the  States,  both  as 
to  the  amount  paid  and  the  length  of 
time  for  which  compensation  can  be 
received.  The  father  of  a  family  living  in 
a  State  paying  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment compensation  may  find  it  to  the 
benefit  of  his  family  were  he  to  "desert" 
so  as  to  make  his  children  eligible  for 
AFDC  payments. 

The  Federal  contribution  for  the 
AFDC  program  is  to  be  frozen  under 
subsection  (d)  of  section  403  of  the  act 
(42  U.S.C.  603)  as  proposed  by  section 
208 cb)  of  the  bill.  This  is  not  only  com- 
pletely unwarranted;  it  will.  In  effect, 
discriminate  against  States  whose  popu- 
lation Is  expanding  as  the  result  of 
migration ;  and  it  may  well  have  a  retro- 
active effect  on  those  now  receiving 
AFDC  payments. 

This  freeze  imposes  a  penalty  on  States 
and  potential  recipients  of  assistance  be- 
cause of  factors  completely  beyond  their 
control.  As  proposed,  a  State  in  which  the 
number  of  children  who  are  receiving 
assistance  under  the  AFDC  program  be- 
cause of  the  "continued  absence  from 
the  home  of  a  parent"  cannot  receive 
Federal  payments  for  assistance  to  chil- 
dren of  that  category  in  excess  of  a 
specific  number  determined  by  the  ratio 
of  such  children  to  the  total  population 
under  21  years  of  age  as  it  existed  on 
January  1, 1967. 

That  is,  the  number  of  children  of  that 
category  for  which  the  State  can  receive 
Federal  funds  must  betu-  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  total  population  under  21 
years  old  as  established  by  the  ratio  for 
the  calendar  quarter  beginning  January 
1.  1967. 


Thus: 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  formula  can 
produce  a  variety  of  results,  depending 
upon  the  factors. 

If,  for  example,  subsequent  to  1967,  a 
number  of  famiUes,  Including  those  re- 
ceiving AFDC  support  for  reasons  other 
than  continued  absence  of  a  parent,  mi- 
grate out  of  the  State,  and  the  number  of 
children  receiving  assistance  because  of 
absence  of  a  parent  remains  the  same, 
the  ratio  would  change.  In  effect  the  total 
under-21-year  population  could  de- 
crease leaving  the  AFDC  group  constant, 
thereby  raising  the  ratio.  To  restore  the 
ratio  to  that  established  in  January  1, 
1967.  the  number  of  children  for  which 
tlie  State  can  receive  Federal  funds  must 
be  reduced.  This  could  effect  States  sub- 
ject to  emigration — States  which  may  al- 
ready suffer  from  high  unemployment 
and  social  welfare  problems. 

Affect,  as  it  might.  States  from  which 
people  are  migrating,  the  results  of  this 
"freezing"  formula  can  be  devastating 
for  States  into  which  these  families  are 
immigrating.  The  probability  is  high 
that  families  migrating  because  of  im- 
poverished conditions  will  include  poten- 
tial AFDC  recipients  due  to  desertion  of 
a  parent.  Their  migration  would  lower 
the  ratio  for  the  State  they  leave,  as- 
suming other  factors  constant,  but  will 
increase  the  ratio  for  the  State  In  which 
they  settle. 

For  example,  assuming  the  number  of 
AFDC-  recipients  whose  parent  has  de- 
serted is  smaller  than  the  total  under- 
21  p<^ulation,  a  subsequent  immigration 
of  families  with  children  in  this  par- 
ticular AFDC  category,  both  categories — 
AFDC  and  total  population  under  21 
years  old — will  increase,  but  the  result- 
ing ratio  will  exceed  that  established  in 
1967.  The  State  will  be  ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  some  of  the  childrea 

What  control  does  a  State  have  over 
the  immigration  and  emigration  and  the 
resulting  increases  or  decreases  in  its 
population?  Notwithstanding  the  moral 
implications,  what  legal  jurisdiction  does 
a  State  to  which  a  family  has  immi- 
grated, have  over  a  parent  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  refuses  to  join  his 
family? 

Moreover,  in  many  cases  certain  groups 
of  people  have  migrated  out  of  specific 
States  because  of  the  social  policies 
under  which  they  were  forced  to  live. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  certain 
other  States  have  received  those  who 
have  migrated.  Nor  is  this  a  phenomenon 
of  the  past.  According  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times,  August  3. 1967,  by 
WiU  Llssner,  recent  studies  Indicate  "that 
the  migration  of  white  and  Negro  poor 
from  the  country's  rural  areas,  mainly  in 
the  South,  to  New  York  and  other  cities. 
wUl  continue  into  the  mid-1970's." 

The  article  quotes  a  report  by  Jona- 
than liindley.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration as  stating : 

A  startling  pK)tential  misHUitch  of  Jobs  and 
people  threatens  the  major  urban  complexes 
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like  New  York  with  a  serious  problem  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lindley  is  reported  as 
having  said: 

Many  agricultural  communities  have  ill- 
treated  the  Negroes. 

Will  Lissner's  perceptive  article  fol- 
lows at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  13,  1967] 

Migration  of  Poor  to  CriY  Likely  for 

Decade  More 

(By  Win  Llssner) 

New  studies  by  eeveral  Federal  bureaus  have 
indicated  that  the  migration  of  white  and 
Negro  poor  from  the  country's  rural  areas, 
mainly  In  the  South,  to  New  York  and  other 
cities,  win  continue  Into  the  mld-nlneteen- 
seventles. 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  pointed  out  that  New 
York's  soaring  expenses  for  public  assistance 
are  "largely  the  result  of  the  Influx  of  rela- 
tively unskilled  persons  to  New  York  City 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  American  South." 

Jonathan  Lindley.  deputy  asslstent  secre- 
tary of  the  Economic  Development  Admln- 
Utratlon,  summed  up  the  migration  studies 
in  a  report  now  being  circulated  to  develop- 
ment specialists. 

BLAME    RURAL    CONDmONS 

According  to  the  report  "It  has  been  the 
push  of  poor  rural  conditions  rather  than 
the  pull  of  urban  economic  opportunities" 
that  produced  the  migration  of  more  than  10 
minion  persons  from  rural  to  urban  areas  In 
the  1950-60  decade. 

Mr.  Lindley  said  that  It  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  productivity  in  agriculture,  mining 
and  other  extractive  Industries,  effected 
through  the  Introduction  of  labor-saving 
equipment  and  techniques,  and  the  deple- 
tion of  mineral  and  other  resources  In  many 
rural  areas  that  produced  the  migration. 

"There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  growth 
in  productivity  In  agriculture  and  extractive 
industries  will  continue  over  the  next  10 
years,"  he  declared,  "and  consequently  that 
the  migration  of  people  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  will  also  continue." 

Mr.  Lindley  said  that  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  had  undertaken  pro- 
jections of  where  people  and  Jobs  would  be 
situated  In  1960-1975. 

According  to  some  of  the  preliminary  re- 
sults of  this  work,  he  said,  a  "startling" 
potential  "mismatch  of  Jobs  and  people" 
threatens  the  major  urban  complexes  like 
New  York  with  a  serious  problem  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

POOR    ILL-TREATED 

Also  in  social  terms,  Mr.  Lindley  said,  many 
agricultural  communities  have  Ill-treated  the 
poor,  especially  the  Negroes.  On  the  other 
hand,  big  cities  have  traditionally  attracted 
the  Impoverished  and  the  minority  groups, 
and  Negroes  have  flocked  to  the  large  cities 
because  a  friendly  Negro  community  exists 
there. 

In  this  manner,  he  said,  migration  to  the 
large  cities  becomes  self-relnforclng,  but  It 
does  not  have  the  prospect  for  Job  growth 
that  earlier  waves  of  migration  have  had 
because  many  of  the  old  urban  Industries 
that  offered  work  for  the  unskilled  have 
moved  out  of  the  central  city. 

One  "economic"  pull  of  the  large  cities  Is 
public  welfare,  necessary  for  temporary  sup- 
port of  a  migrant,  Mr.  Lindley  noted.  Pew 
such  amenities  exist  In  rtiral  towns,  he  said, 
and  many  small  rural  towns  have  shown 
hostUlty  rather  than  empathy  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

PRESSURES   IN    RURAL    AREAS 

Some  economists  argue,  Mr.  Lindley  re- 
ported, that  the  recent  Increase  In  urbani- 
zation has  not  been  In  response  to  attractive 
economic  advantages  In  the  large  cities. 

Rather,  he  said.  It  "Is  the  result  of  the  very 


severe  economic  and  social  pressures  In  the 
rural  areas."  On  this  account,  he  held,  it  is 
likely  that  a  large  flow  of  migrants  "wUl 
continue  to  move  from  the  hinterlands  to 
the  urban  complexes." 

The  abject  poverty  of  nonwhltes  now  living 
In  the  country's  rural  areas,  and  also  of 
whites  there,  has  been  measured  by  the 
UrUted  States  Public  Health  Service's  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  In  reports 
just  published.  The  service  studied  a  na- 
tional sample  of  259,000  persons  from  80,000 
hoiiseholds  between  1961  and  1963,  obtain- 
ing estimates  from  the  sample  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  United  States. 

The  1962  farm  population  studied  In  the 
health  survey  totaled  14,367,000,  with  12,- 
628,000  whites  and  1,739,000  nonwhltes. 
Since  then  the  farm  population  has  declined 
further.  The  Current  Population  Stirvey  In 
1965  found  the  farm  population  to  be 
12,633,000,  with  11,115,000  whites  and 
1,518,000  nonwhltes. 

Records  show  that  the  farm  population 
had  been  cut  In  half  In  20  years.  In  1942  the 
farm  population  was  estimated  at  28,914,000. 
The  health  survey  found  that  34.1  per 
cent  of  nonwhltes  In  the  1962  farm  pop- 
ulation, living  In  families  of  2  to  7  or  more 
persons,  had  total  family  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year.  The  corresponding  fig- 
ure for  whites  was  8.7  per  cent.  Of  nonwhltes 
living  alone  on  farms,  80  per  cent  had  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Most  of  the  nonwhltes  in  the  farm  popula- 
tion have  family  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  the  health  survey  indicated.  Of  the 
nonwhltes  living  In  famiUes,  69.1  per  cent 
fell  Into  this  category.  So  did  a  substantial 
number  of  whites,  21.4  per  cent. 


HEADED  BY  WOMEN 

The  report  showed  that  148,000  nonwhltes 
on  the  farms  live  In  famnies  headed  by  a 
woman  under  65  years  old.  Of  these,  80.8 
per  cent  were  in  families  with  total  family 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and  54.8 
per  cent  In  families  with  annual  Incomes 
less  than  $1,000. 

Another  social  problem  Is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  about  213.000  nonwhltes  on  the 
farms  live  In  families  of  which  the  Bead  was 
65  years  and  over.  Of  these  213,000,  74.8 
per  cent  are  In  families  with  less  than  $2,000 
annual  family  Income  and  35.4  per  cent  In 
families  with  less  than  $1,000. 

The  health  survey.  In  relating  health 
measures  to  family  characteristics,  including 
family  income,  produced  as  a  by-product 
new  data  on  the  comparative  Incomes  of 
nonwhltes  and  whites,  urban  as  weU  as  rural. 
Thus  of  the  19,771,000  nonwhltes  living  in 
families,  48.2  per  cent  had  family  Incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year.  Of  the  corresponding 
group  of  150,161,000  whites,  only  15.7  per 
cent  fell  In  this  class. 

In  the  Income  levels  above  the  poverty  line 
but  below  the  level  of  affluence — levels  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $6,999  in  annual  family 
Income — there  Is  relatively  little  difference 
between  whites  and  nonwhltes.  Such  modest 
incomes  supported  40.9  per  cent  of  non- 
whites  and  48.2  per  cent  of  whites. 

Great  disparities  mark  the  distribution 
of  higher  Incomes. 

While  36  per  cent  of  whites  had  annual 
famny  Incomes  of  $7,000  and  over,  only  11 
per  cent  of  nonwhltes  fell  into  this  group. 

Nonwhlte  famnies  with  Incomes  of  $10,000 
a  year  and  over  Include  711,756  persons.  They 
number  only  3.6  per  cent  of  all  nonwhltes 
living  In  families.  At  this  Income  level  are 
16.3  per  cent  of  whites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  were  the  proposals 
designed  to  force  recipients  of  AFDC  as- 
sistance to  take  jobs  or  enter  training 
programs  under  the  threat  of  a  with- 
drawal of  that  assistance  considered  de- 
sirable, it  is  highly  probable  that  certain 
areas  will  be  faced  with  a  vast  problem, 


solvable  only  over  a  period  of  time,  of 
matching  people  with  jobs.  This  assumes 
that  the  Jobs  exist,  an  assumption  ten- 
uous Indeed  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  over  4  percent. 

Need  more  be  said  to  point  up  the  ef- 
fects this  provision  holds  in  store  for 
urban  areas,  the  populations  of  which 
are  expanding  by  the  immigration  of 
people  many  of  whom  will  need  eco- 
nomic assistance — Immigration  often  the 
result  of  social  policies  of  certain  States? 

The  provision  in  the  bill  completely  dis- 
regards the  differences  among  States — 
not  only  as  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation but  payments  by  States  for  chil- 
dren under  this  program.  To  some  ex- 
tent, migration  of  population  reflects  the 
low  level  of  public  assistance  in  certain 

If  It  has  heretofore  been  unclear,  cer- 
tainly it  is  by  now  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  many  States  concerning 
the  welfare  of  certain  of  theh-  residents 
are  problems  of  national  magnitude,  re- 
quiring resources  and  coordination  im- 
able  to  be  provided  by  a  single  State  or 
even  a  group  of  Sates  cooperating  on  a 
regional  basis.  These  problems  spring 
from  a  variety  of  factors  including  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  minority 
groups ;  unemployment — for  whatever 
reason;  emigration  of  the  talented  and 
trained ;  the  immigration  of  these  fleeing 
oppression,  or  unemployment  as  well  as 
those  seeking  a  better  opportunity. 

The  results  have  created  overwhelming 
economic  burdens  for  many  State  and 
local  governments — burdens  which,  if 
they  are  willing  to  meet  them,  more  often 
than  not  they  are  unable  to  adequately 
bear  absent  assistance  from  other 
sources.  These  same  governments  are 
usually  unable  to  exercise  control  over 
shifting  population. 

A  recent  article  by  Ralph  Blumenthal 
in  the  New  York  Times,  August  11.  1967. 
indicated  the  pressures  created  by  migra- 
tion. According  to  the  article,  the  wel- 
fare roles  in  Westchester,  N.Y.,  have  in- 
creased 18.8  percent  since  December 
adding  1,689  cases.  By  comparison,  New 
York  City's  welfare  population  grew  by 
12.7  percent  during  the  same  period.  The 
official  explanation  given  focused  on 
"general  population  shifts  and  the  in- 
creased availability  and  publicity  of  pub- 
lic assistance  programs."  Figures  com- 
piled by  the  Westchester  County  welfare 
commissioner  Indicate  that: 


The  appUcanfs  major  reason  for  seeking 
aid  was  health  problems,  followed  by  unem- 
ployment and  a  deserting  or  absent  father. 

The  administration  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram— the  largest  of  which  Is  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  which  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  all  welfare  recipients. 

Not  only  are  local  governments  un- 
able to  "control"  migration,  neither  do 
they  command  the  resources  to  meet  the 
human  needs  involved. 

Our  system  of  welfare,  both  on  the 
local  and  Federal  level,  has  been  the 
product  of  necessity;  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  of  such  products,  its  growth  and 
development  have  been  uneven  and  cha- 
otic; often  resulting  in  undidy  harsh  and 
inequitable  treatment  for  the  human 
beings  Involved. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  when  we 
must  recognize  these  problems  to  be  na- 
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lonal  In  scope,  and  to  approach  them 
rom  that  perspectlye.  This  does  not 
nean  a  decreasing  role  for  local  govem- 
nent,  for  It  is  precisely  on  this  level  that 
he  human  problems  involved  must  be 
solved.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  more 
;oordlnatlon  from  the  F^ederai  level  is 
lecessary  in  terms  of  programing;  in 
illocatlng  the  resources  Involved;  and 
>stabUshlng  uniform  standards,  if  we  are 
o  develop  a  more  rational  system;  if  we 
ire  to  experiment  with  new  methods  and 
:  irograms;  and  if  we  are  effectively  to 
I  achieve  the  goal  which  we  seeJc,  that  of 
trovldlng  meaningful  solutions  for  hu- 
:  nan  problems. 

To  date,  we  have  approached  the  well- 
teing  of  the  less  fortimate  of  our  society 
I  m  a  piecemeal  basis.  Federal  resources 
I  ind  ingenuity  have  been  applied  only 
'  rhere  those  of  the  States  stretched  to  the 
I  ireaklng  point.  The  concept  of  the  dole 
1  troTldes  the  foundation  of  our  present 
•  rellare  system — the  dole,  which  gives 
]  «ople  enough  to  keep  starvation  from 
'•  he  door,  but  zealously  bars  entrance  to 
he  gate  of  dignity;  the  dole,  which  is  de- 
i  Igned  to  constantly  remind  those  de- 
]  lendent  upon  it  of  their  station  in  life: 
1  he  dole  which  has  created  a  constitu- 
I  ncy  many  would  prefer  to  perpettiate. 
The  relationship  between  the  proposed 
:  reedng  provision  added  by  section  208 
b)  of  the  bill  and  the  broader  definition 
«if  "dependent  child"  (section  203(a)  of 
1  he  bill)  which  permits  an  unemployed 
]  ather  to  remain  with  his  family  is  such 
1  hat  under  certain  conditions  a  father 

I  rill  be  forced  to  desert  the  family  if  it 
]  s  to  receive  APDC  assistance. 

As  amended  by  section  203(a)  of  the 
1(111.  section  407(b)(1)  (C)(i)    precludes 

I I  father  from  living  with  his  family  re- 

<  elTing  APDC  payments,  if  that  father 
]  tas  not  worked  six  or  more  quarters  or 
1  las  zmH  received  unemployment  compen- 
1  ation  as  defined  by  the  bill. 

If  a  f  ath»  does  not  meet  these  require- 
1  aenta.  he  is  forced  to  leave  the  family  if 
1 1;  is  to  qualify  for  AFDC  payments ;  yet 
lectkm  208(b)  of  the  bill  "freezes"  the 
late  of  children  dependent  because  of 
( ontinued  absence  from  the  home. 

Notwithstanding  the  harshness  of  re- 
( uirlng  a  father  to  leave  his  family  if 
1  i  is  to  qualify  for  assistance,  proposed 
i  ectlon  407(b)  (1>  (C)  (i)  of  the  act  con- 
t  radicta  the  professed  intent  of  the  com- 
1  aittee  to  strengthen  family  unity.  Com- 
1  ined  with  the  "freezing"  provision,  it 

<  ould  well  result  In  withdrawal  of  assist- 
ince  from  current  recipients. 

I  have  grave  reservations  concerning 
\  he  proposed  amendments  adding  clauses 
:  9,  20,  and  21  to  the  State  plans  required 
ly  section  402(a)  of  the  act  '42  U.S.C. 
(02<a)).  As  proposed  in  section  204(b) 

<  f  the  bill,  clause  20  would  preclude  as- 
i  (stance   to   any   "appropriate   child" — 

<  ver  16  years  who  is  not  in  school — or 
]  elative  who  refuses  without  good  cause 
1o  register  at  State  public  employment 
( fSces  and  accept  employment  in  wliich 
1  le  is  able  to  engage,  or  to  participate  in 
I ,  work  and  training  program.  The  needs 

<  f  a  relative,  refusing  employment  or 
t  ruining,  would  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  the  determination  required 
under  clause  7  of  section  402(a).  A  child 
]ef using  employment  or  training  would 
I  e  preclnded  from  assistance. 


It  appears  that  all  appropriate  rela- 
tives Including  mothers  and  children 
over  16,  who  are  not  in  school,  must  un- 
der proposed  clause  20  accept  any  "em- 
ployment in  which  he  is  able  to  engage." 
One  can  refiise  employment  only  with 
"good  cause."  Not  only  does  the  provi- 
sion fail  to  stipulate  who  is  to  decide 
what  constitutes  "good  cause,"  it  fails 
to  indicate  any  guidelines  whatsoever. 
Such  wide-open  provisions  are  subject  to 
great  abuse — abuses  which  the  recipient 
is  almost  completely  powerless  to  remedy. 

Section  409  of  the  act,  proposed  by 
section  204  of  the  bill,  would  require 
States  to  establish  community  work  and 
training  programs.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, clauses  20  and  21  would  fnake  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs,  except  for 
good  cause,  a  prerequisite  for  relatives, 
including  mothers  and  children  over  16 
years  of  age  not  in  school.  If  assistance 
is  to  be  made  available.  As  proposed,  sec- 
tion 409(4)  (A>  requires  community  work 
and  training  programs  to  conform  to 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  implication  from  the  failure  to  speci- 
fy who  is  to  determine  State  employment 
standards  is  that  the  States  are  to  es- 
tablish standards  by  which  to  judge 
what  employment  one  is  able  to  engage 
In  under  proposed  clause  20  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  act. 

If  proposed  clauses  19  through  21  are 
added  to  section  402(a),  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  would  set  the  appro- 
priate standards  as  he  is  specifically  au- 
thorized to  do  for  the  proposed  section 
409  community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  point  out  that  proposed  section  409 
(4MD)  would  appear  to  permit  a  State 
to  establish  standards  for  health  and 
safety  applicable  to  such  programs  to  be 
lower  than  might  otherwise  be  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  sliding  scale  formula,  proposed  by 
section  202(b)  of  the  bill  amending  sec- 
tion 402(a)(8)  of  the  act,  permitting  a 
State  to  disregard  certain  proportion  of 
earned  Income  in  determining  need,  rep- 
resents a  vast  improvement.  However,  the 
basic  figure  should  be  much  higher  than 
the  recommended  $30  per  month. 

The  objections  to  the  provisions  pro- 
viding for  precluding  assistance  to  those 
who  refuse  employment  or  participation 
in  the  community  programs,  apply  as 
well  to  section  202(b)  of  the  bill  amend- 
ing 402(a).  Under  proposed  402(a>(C) 
the  income  earned  that  month  by  a  child 
over  16  not  in  school  or  any  relative 
who  refuses  to  accept  any  employment  In 
which  he  is  able  to  engage  as  determined 
by  the  State  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
the  State  agency  in  determining  need 
under  section  402(aM7)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  approve  of  job 
training  programs  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  being  made  available  to  those 
who  need  to  acquire  skills  needed  to  com- 
plete in  the  labor  market.  However,  the 
coercive  system  proposed  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  not  in  keeping  with  voluntary 
programs.  Unemployment  is  currently 
above  4  percent;  programs  and  appro- 
priations needed  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment and  to  retrain  those  who  need  have 
never  been  adequate,  and  they  have  been 
severely  reduced.  Tlje  phlk)6ophy  under- 
lying  these   ooerdve  proposals  is  one 


which  puts  the  blame  for  unemployment 
and  lack  of  opportunity  on  those  trapped 
in  conditions  beyond  their  control  which 
our  Nation  has  failed  to  overcome.  In 
the  world's  richest  nation,  this  is  in- 
excusable. 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965 — Public  Law  89-97— a  major  break- 
through was  achieved  in  the  enactment 
of  the  much- discussed  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act.  It  was  particularly 
in  New  York  State,  which  has  always 
been  a  frontrunner  among  the  States  in 
providing  care  and  services  to  its  resi- 
dents, that  the  new  thrust  and  concept  of 
this  legislation  were  recognized  and  im- 
plemented. According  to  estimates  sup- 
plied by  the  New  York  Cit^  Commission 
on  Social  Services,  New  York  City  will 
sustain,  if  H.R.  12080  is  enacted,  an  ini- 
tial loss  of  at  least  $40  million  for  its 
medicaid  plan  in  the  calendar  year  1968, 
and  greater  losses  in  succeeding  years. 
Twenty  million  dollars  of  this  loss  would 
be  borne  by  New  York  City  alone,  the 
other  $20  million  by  the  State. 

In  the  actual  details  of  the  New  York 
State  medicaid  plan  under  title  XIX  we 
do  not  find  the  enormous  leap  forward 
either  in  income  eligibility  limits  or  in 
the  extent  of  services  that  outraged  crit- 
ics of  the  New  York  State  plan  would 
have  us  believe.  In  point  of  fact,  the  in- 
come eligibility  limit  for  a  family  of  four 
to  receive  medicaid  is  only  $300  beyond 
the  figure  that  would  have  obtained  un- 
der the  State  medical  assistance  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1929. 
Title  XIX,  even  as  utilized  in  New  York 
States  naturally  "most  liberal  of  all" 
State  plan.  Is  no  panacea  nor  answer  to 
the  physical  ills  which  beset  Americans 
and  so  often  ruin  not  only  their  physical 
lives ,  but  hinder  their  economic  and  so- 
cial lives,  reducing  their  productive  ca- 
pacities, and  diminishing  their  taxpaying 
abilities.  When  proper  medical  and  pre- 
ventive health  care  is  not  obtained,  the 
loss  is  not  only  to  the  individuals  involved 
but  to  all  of  society. 

If  the  "breakthrough"  was  not  in  a 
precipitous  increase  in  eligibility  require- 
ments, then  what  was  the  actual  import 
of  this  legislation  which  inspired  so 
many  fervent  supporters  and  brought 
forth  hysterical  opposition  with  cries  of 
"treasury  robbery,"  "tin  cup,"  "the  entry 
of  Marxism  into  American  life"?  It  was 
simply  that  title  XIX  wrote  into  law  the 
concept  that  health  and  medical  care 
should  be  a  right  for  all  citizens  of  the 
most  affluent  country  on  earth — not  just 
for  the  very  poor  or  the  very  rich.  It  did 
this  by  establishing  in  law  the  concept  of 
"medically  indigent"  as  opposed  to  simply 
"indigent."  As  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  said  in  a  publica- 
tion, "To  Improve  Medical  Care,"  dated 
April  1966: 

The  Social  Security  Amendmente  of  1965 
reflect  a  determination  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  that  needed  medical 
care  is  not  to  be  denied  to  any  person  regard- 
less of  age,  because  he,  IndividuaUy,  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  costs. 

Title  XIX  asks  that  mlnimimi  stand- 
ards of  health  care  exist  for  ail  groups, 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay.  It  asks 
that  the  Federal  Government  participate 
in  beginning  to  devise  conditions  whereby 
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a  family's  financial  stability  need  not  be 
threatened  by  the  incidence  of  disease 
and  illness.  Section  1902(a)  (10)  (B)  (1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  un- 
der state  medicaid  plans  which  may  be 
approved  for  Federal  participation,  medi- 
cal or  remedial  care  and  sei-vices  may  be 
provided  to  persons  not  eligible  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  any  prior  State  plan  by 
reason  of  excess  income  or  resources  but 
"who  have  insufficient  income  and  re- 
sources to  meet  the  costs  of  necessary 
medical  or  remedial  care  and  services." 

The  controversial  point  here  is,  of 
course,  that  some  persons  are  included 
for  medical  assistance  who  are  not  re- 
lated to  traditional  concepts  of  welfare 
cases.  They  do  not  carry  the  usual  stigma 
of  the  poor— they  bear  the  dignified  title 
of  middle  class  and  challenge  the  ac- 
customed disdain  and  latent  hostility 
with  which  most  welfare  programs  are 
tolerated  in  our  society.  They  upset  the 
classical  stratification  to  which  we  ap- 
parently still  fiercely  cling.  Perhaps  the 
introduction  of  some  middle-class  serv- 
ices would  raise  the  level  of  treatment 
for  all  concerned.  It  is  this  that  was  the 
historic  breakthrough  which  occasioned 
hysterical  outrage  in  certain  quarters, 
even  among  some  Members  of  my  own 
New  York  State  delegation. 

As  my  collejrgues  will  surely  remember, 
the  Nation  ■was  enthused  and  concerned 
mainly  with  the  historic  title  XVIII— 
"medicare"— at  the  time  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  were  en- 
acted. Relatively  little  press  or  national 
attention  was  given  to  title  XIX.  This 
enabled  opponents  of  title  XIX  to  claim 
later  that  it  was  passed  unknowingly  by 
legislators  who  were  unaware  of  its  im- 
plications; that,  if  they  had  envisioned 
the  "lengths"  to  which  the  New  York 
State  Plan  would  go,  they  would  surely 
have  limited  its  scope  or  refrained  from 
its  passage.  This  is  hardly  the  case. 

In  section  1903(e)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965,  as  carefully 
fashioned  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  we  find  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  payments 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  any  State  unless  the  State  makes  a 
satisfactory  showing  that  it  is  making  efforts 
In  the  direction  of  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  care  and  services  made  available  under 
the  plan  and  in  the  direction  of  liberalizing 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  medical  as- 
sistance, with  a  view  toward  furnishing  by 
Julv  1.  1975,  comprehensive  care  and  serv- 
ices' to  substantially  all  individuals  who  meet 
the  plans  eligibility  standards  with  respect 
to  Income  and  resources,  including  services 
to  enable  such  Individuals  to  attain  or  retain 
Independence  or  self -care. 


portion  of  that  amount.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever .  .  .  may  a  State  require  the  \ise  of 
income  or  resources  which  would  bring  the 
individual  below  the  test  of  eligibility  under 
the  State  plan. 


Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  its  report.  House  Re- 
port No.  213  on  tlie  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  gave  the  following 
commentary : 

Before  an  Indivldxial  is  found  IneUglble  for 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  his  medical  needs, 
the  State  must  be  sure  that  the  Income  of 
the  individual  has  been  measured  In  terms 
of  both  the  State's  allowance  for  basic  main- 
tenance needs  and  the  cost  of  the  medical 
care  he  requires.  The  State  may  require  the 
use  of  all  the  excess  income  of  the  individual 
toward  hib  medical  expenses,  or  some  pro- 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  meaning  of  title 
XEX  was  both  clear  and  vastly  to  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Today  we  are 
faced  with  the  dismal  prospect  of  cutting 
back  our  lawful  commitment  and  dimin- 
ishing the  benefits  that  oiu-  entire  society 
was  to  derive  from  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. In  hysteria  and  in  haste  this 
House  is  being  asked  to  strip  away  the 
very  gains  that  we  have  so  recently  ac- 
quired. 

In  H.R.  12080,  section  220,  on  page  143, 
is  the  key  provision  which  would  limit 
the  intent  and  scope  of  state  medicaid 
plans  under  title  XIX.  Section  220(a) 
amends  section  1903  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  by  adding  a  subsection  (f )  which 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  participate  with  matching  funds 
in  payments  to  anyone  whose  income  and 
resom-ces  exceed  1331,3  percent  of  the 
State  public  sissistance  standard  as  de- 
fined with  relation  to  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  cliildren  program  in  the 
State. 

In  other  words,  lest  anyone  not  be 
clear  that  this  is  still  a  welfare  program 
and  that  the  p(X>r  shall  remain  in  their 
place,  a  State's  welfare  standard  shall 
be  used  £is  a  yardstick  to  determine  lo- 
cal eligibility.  This  is  not  to  mention  the 
reduction  in  numbers  of  people  eligible 
for  coverage  under  a  State  medicaid  plan 
— people  who  have  resources  adequate 
for  ordinary  needs,  but  who  are  not 
equipped  to  meet  unanticipated  medical 
expenses  not  covered  by  ordinary  medi- 
cal insurance — people  who,  worst  of  all, 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  their  behalf  only  to 
find  that  the  proferred  coverage  may 
be  withdrawn. 

Subsection  (ft  of  section  1903  as  pro- 
posed by  section  220(a)  of  H.R.  12080 
would  include  a  number  of  procedural 
maneuvers.  Among  them  is  the  provision 
in  paragraph  (l)(Ci  of  subsection  (f 
that,  in  case  a  State  is  fairly  generous 
in  its  public  assistance  standard  whUe 
having  a  sizable  population  of  low-in- 
come people  so  that  its  average  per 
capita  income  figure  Is  lower  than  that 
of  the  public  assistance  standard,  the 
per  capita  income  figure  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  public  assistance  stand- 
ard. In  other  words,  the  eligibility  limit 
shall  be  133  Vs  percent  of  whichever  figure 
is  lower. 

In  estimating  the  immediate  effect  of 
section  220  on  the  State  of  New  York, 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the 
further  exception  under  section  220  (bi 
(2)  which  provides  that  a  State  medicaid 
plan  approved  before  July  26,  1967,  will 
proceed  to  the  133  Va -percent  standard 
in  tliree  stages.  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1968,  the  figure  is  150  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriate financial  yardstick:  during 
1969  it  is  140  percent:  and  finally  it 
reaches  the  required  133 ''3  percent  as  of 
January  1. 1970. 

According  to  information  obtained 
frMn  the  State  Welfare  Department,  in 
New  York  State  for  calendar  year  1966. 
the  average  per  capita  income  was  $3,480. 
There  is  an  operational  assumption  of 


a  6 -percent  annual  increase  in  the  per 
capita  income,  but  the  figures  do  not 
come  out  until  October  of  each  year  and 
variations  are  frequent.  However,  nor- 
mal expectations  lead  us  to  estimate  a 
possible  approximate  $3,689  per  capita 
income  for  calendar  year  1967,  and 
$3,911  for  calendar  year  1968. 

Should  these  estimates  hold,  the  ini- 
tial estimated  comparison  suggests  that* 
the  1968  public  assistance  standards  will 
be  lower  than  both  the  estimated  aver- 
age per  capita  income  for  1968  and  the 
then  actually  available  figure  for  1967. 
The  aid  to  dependent  children-public  as- 
sistance standard  for  a  family  of  four  for 
1965  was  $3,067.80.  Assuming  a  3-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  per  year,  the 
estimated  new  standard  for  January  1, 
1968.   could   be,   for   a   family   of   four, 
S3, 528.  or  a  grand  total  of  $882  per  year 
per  person,  150  percent  of  the  estimated 
1968  public  assistance  standard  figure  for 
a  family  of  four  would  be  $5,292.  Then, 
this  would  be  the  income  level  limit  for 
New  York  State  medicaid  eligibility  for 
the  latter  half  of  1968 — prior  to  further 
percentage  reductions  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  is  a  full  $408  less  than 
the   State's   anticipated    1967   eligibility 
ficure  for  medical  coverage  under  State 
plan  prior  to  the  Federal  enactment.  It 
is  over  $700  less  than  the  present  eligibil- 
ity  standard   tmder  the   federally  ap- 
proved medicaid  plan  which  now  exists 
in  the  State. 

What  is  more,  under  section  220(D) 
(4)  the  SecretaiT  shall  promulgate  the 
per  capita  income  of  each  State  each 
year,  and  should  economic  events  such 
as  recession,  unemployment,  and  so 
forth,  occur  on  any  considerable  scale  in 
any  given  year,  the  yardstick  for  eligibil- 
ity measurement  could  be  reduced  even 
further  with  the  net  effect  that  less  peo- 
ple again  would  be  eligible  for  coverage 
with  Federal  participation.  Unless  the 
State  then  dropped  people  from  the  rolls, 
the  State  would  be  faced  with  an  in- 
creased medical  bill  and  decreased  Fed- 
eral support  in  the  face  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

This  possibility  of  fiuctuation  is  In  it- 
self an  incentive  for  the  States  to  invest 
as  little  as  possible  in  medical  services. 
This  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  section 
1903(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  participate  financially  in  a 
State  plan  "unless  the  State  makes  a  sat- 
isfactory showing  that  it  is  making  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  care  and  scnices  made 
available  under  the  plan  and  in  the 
direction  of  liberalizing  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  medical  assistance." 

The  1965  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  213  itself  s?id.  in  com- 
menting on  section  1903(e) : 

This  provision  was  included  in  order  to 
encourage  the  continued  development  In  the 
States  of  a  broadened  and  more  liberalized 
medical   assistance   program.  .  .  ." 


However,  the  damage  goes  further 
than  mere  indirect  pressure  for  reduced 
State  effort.  Section  221  of  HJl.  12080 
would  amend  section  1117  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  providing  greater  lati- 
tude, at  the  option  of  the  State,  In  the 
definition  of  the  State's  previous  level  of 
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eflart  which  must  be  maintained.  By 
va  rious  methods,  Including  allowing  the 
Stite  to  compute  previous  effort  by 
mi  iney  payments  alone  instead  of  money 
pa  srments  plus  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
ar  d  by  broadening  the  definition  option 
to  Include  child  welfare  expenses  plus 
money  alone  or  child  welfare  expenses 
pi  IS  money  payments  plus  medical  ex- 
p€  nses,  the  State  may  choose  to  compute 
a  ower  figure  of  State  effort  to  be  main- 
ta  ned.  One  must  remember  that  not  all 
St  ites  share  the  attitudes  and  efforts  of 
N<  w  York.  Some  States  make  little  ef- 
f o  -t  indeed  to  help  even  their  most  des- 
p«rately  needy  citizens,  and  the  pro- 
viiion  for  reduced  effort  may  well  oc- 
ca  sion  such  reduced  effort  so  that  even 
with  the  injection  of  Federal  support, 
little  may  be  gained  in  the  actual  ex- 
p£  nsion  of  services. 

rhus,  the  large  urban  centers,  now  in 
ci  sis  with  \mtenable  overcrowding,  will 
coitinue  to  face  a  migration  of  people 
w:  lo  seek  improvement  in  their  condi- 
ti(  ns  of  life.  Even  in  New  York,  with  the 
gieat  financial  strains  its  own  budget 
St  ows,  and  in  particular  the  political 
piessure  that  has  mounted  almost  daily 
&i  ainst  the  new  concepts  embodied  in 
tl  le  XEX,  the  pressure  will  be  extreme 
to  conform  with  the  Federal  limitations 
re  ducing  the  assistance  level  to  the  ex- 
te  nt  that  it  Is  not  backed  up  by  Federal 
SI  pport.  Such  reduction  is  highly  likely 
a]  id  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy  in  our 
S  ate. 

There  are  additional  problems  and 
w  iakening  in  the  amendments  to  title 
X  [X  which  are  overshadowed  by  the  first 
t^  0  I  have  mentioned,  but  some  of  which 
si  ould  surely  be  listed  for  the  record. 
T  ley  are  a  part  of  the  same  trend — the 
s£  me  willingness  to  defeat  the  spirit  by 
clisuiging  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Section  224  of  H.R.  12080  would  amend 
s<ction  1902(a)  (13)  (A)  of  the  Social 
S  icurity  Act  which  provides  "for  inclu- 
sim  of  at  least  the  care  and  services 
11  ted  in  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  sec - 
tijn  1905(a)"  as  a  condition  for  Federal 
a  )proval  of  a  State  plan.  These  five  were 
p  esumed  to  be  the  basic  services  re- 
q  lired  to  ensure  adequate  minimum 
si  andards  of  health  care.  Section  224  on 
p  ige  153  of  HJl.  12080  permits  the  sub- 
sUtution  of  "(11)  the  care  and  services 
11  ited  in  any  seven  of  the  clauses  num- 
bsred  (1)  through  (14)  of  such  section." 
Ihus  the  original  standards  may  be 
d  luted  at  the  option  of  the  States. 

Section  229  on  page  158  of  H.R.  12080 
\<ould  amend  section  1902(a)  of  the  So- 
c  al  Security  Act  by  adding  a  paragraph 
2 )  which  provides: 

(A)  That  the  State  or  local  agency  admin- 
1(  terlng  such  plan  will  take  all  reasonable 
n  easures  to  ascertain  the  legal  liability  of 
t  ilrd  parties  to  pay  for  care  and  services; 

(B)  That  where  the  State  or  local  agency 
k  Qows  that  a  third  party  has  such  a  legal 
1  ability  such  agency  will  treat  such  legal 
1  ability    as    a   resource    of    the    Individual 

0  a  whose  behalf  the  care  and  services  are 
r  tade  available; 

(C)  That  In  any  case  where  such  a  legal 

1  ability  Is  found  to  exist  after  medical  as- 
s  stance  has  been  made  available  on  behalf  of 
t  le  Individual,  the  State  or  local  agency  will 
s  !e)c  reimbursement  for  such  assistance. 

Section  1902(a)  of  the  present  law 
c  learly  states: 


A  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  must . .  . 
(17)  Include  reasonable  standards  (which 
shall  be  comparable  for  all  groups)  for  de- 
termining eligibility  for  and  the  extent  of 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  which  .  .  . 
(D)  do  not  take  into  account  the  financial 
responsibility  of  any  individual  for  any  appli- 
cant or  recipient  of  assistance  under  the 
plan  unless  such  applicant  or  recipient  is 
such  individual's  spouse  or  such  individual's 
child  who  is  under  age  21  or  Is  blind  or  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 

In  addition  to  the  possibilities  for  in- 
terpretation of  this  provision,  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  to  seek  needed  care  if  a 
financial  burden  will  thereby  be  placed 
on  others,  and  other  such  considerations, 
the  irony  remains  that  anyone  with  ex- 
perience in  welfare  agencies  knows  that 
detailed  investigations  conducted  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  abuses  the  stated 
limits  of  a  particular  means  test  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  services  to  which  he  should 
not  be  entitled  are  often  more  costly  than 
the  actual  services  which  are  hoped  to  be 
withdrawn.  They  are  as  well  consuming 
of  the  time  and  energies  of  already  over- 
burdened personnel.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  present  law  clearly  puts  a  limit 
on  the  scope  of  liability  under  the  pre- 
mise that  medical  services  should  be 
readily  available  to  all  who  need  them 
without  undue  redtape  and  untoward  fi- 
nancial burden  on  any  party. 

Section  230  of  H.R.  12080  is  a  very 
questionable  provision  which  has  possible 
implications  for  serious  protest  on  the 
part  of  some  medical  assistance  recipi- 
ents who  might  feel  that  they  are  not 
receiving  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

Section  1905  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
entitled  "Definitions"  now  reads: 

(a)  The  term  "medical  assistance"  means 
payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  fol- 
lowing care  and  services  .  .  .  for  individuals 
who  are — 

Section  230  of  H.R.  12080,  which  bears 
the  title  "Direct  payments  to  certain 
recipients  of  medical  assistance."  would 
amend  section  1905  to  read: 

(a)  The  term  "medical  assistance"  means 
payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  fol- 
lowing care  and  services  .  .  .  for  individuals, 
and,  with  respect  to  physicians'  services,  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  to  Individuals  not 
receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  or  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  this  provision, 
the  committee  report — House  Report  No. 
544 — says  on  page  123  in  explanation  of 
this  inclusion: 

Under  the  current  provisions  in  title  XIX, 
Federal  participation  Is  limited  to  payments 
made  by  the  State  agency  directly  to  sup- 
pliers of  medical  service,  that  Is,  only  the 
vendor  payment  method.  Your  committee  .  .  . 
is  .  .  .  including  in  the  bill  a  provision  to 
make  possible  Federal  sharing  for  the  cost  of 
payments  made  by  the  State  directly  to  the 
recipient  for  physician  bills,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid.  This  provision  .would  not  apply  to 
those  recipients  who  are  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance; it  would  apply  only  to  the  medically 
needy. 

I  think  at  this  stage  in  our  Nation's 
history,  the  problems  raised  by  this  in- 
clusion are  self-evident. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  health 
message  of  February  10,  1964: 


The  American  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
better-than-average  health.  As  a  nation,  they 
want,  they  need,  and  they  can  afford  the  best 
of  health — not  just  for  those  of  comfortable 
means — but  for  all  our  citizens,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor. 

Apparently  Congress  does  not  recog- 
nize this  vision. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
.social  security  program  is  today  of  vital 
importance  to  practically  all  Americans. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  highly  gratified 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  given  thorough  study  to  many  pro- 
posed amendments  aimed  at  improving 
and  strengthening  this  program.  The 
scope  of  this  bOl  recognizes  that  laws 
dealing  with  social  security  need  almost 
constant  attention  to  make  sure  that 
the  provisions  keep  up  to  date  with 
changing  times. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  its  very  capable  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for 
reporting  out  this  fine  and  comprehen- 
sive bill.  It  contains  some  excellent  pro- 
visions and  I  support  it  fully. 

I  would,  though,  like  to  have  seen  an 
additional  proposal  included  in  the  bill. 
One  large  group  in  our  society  will  not 
share  or  will  share  only  partly  in  the 
valuable  protection  provided  under  this 
bill.  I  am  speaking  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  farmworkers  in  our  Nation. 

For  years  farmworkers,  especially  the 
large  number  of  seasonally  employed 
workers  whose  employment  is  deter- 
mined not  by  their  abilities  or  job  oppor- 
tunities but  by  the  calendar,  have  been 
denied  much  of  the  social  security  pro- 
tection available  to  most  other  workers. 
A  large  proportion  of  farmworkers  have 
only  short-term  employment  at  relative- 
ly low  pay.  Their  wages  from  a  single 
farm  employer  are  not  high  enough  to 
meet  the  present  farmworkers'  coverage 
test  and  hence  none  of  their  wages  are 
covered,  or  their  work  is  scattered  among 
several  employers  so  that  only  part  of 
their  wages   are   covered. 

A  substantial  nvunber  depend  for  a 
large  portion  of  their  income  upon  non- 
farm  work,  where  all  of  their  wages  are 
covered  under  social  security,  but  are 
denied  social  security  protection  based 
on  part  or  all  of  their  farm  earnings. 
There  thus  is  a  clear  need  to  improve 
the  social  security  protection  of  hired 
farmworkei-s. 

H.R.  5710,  containing  President  John- 
son's proposals  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  considered,  included 
provisions  designed  to  remove  some  of  the 
handicaps  facing  farmworkers  under  so- 
cial security,  and  to  bring  their  coveraae 
more  into  line  with  that  of  workers  in 
commerce  and  Industry.  The  changes  in 
the  coverage  provisions  for  agricultural 
labor  contained  in  H.R.  5710  would  have 
increased  the  social  security  protection 
of  over  500,000  farmworkers,  and  their 
families,  by  covering  more  of  the  earn- 
ings of  these  workers  under  the  program 
and  by  making  it  easier  for  them  to  be- 
come insured  for  social  security  benefits. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  deep  concern  about  the  situa- 
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tion  of  farmworkers.  Practically  none  of 
them  have  any  protection  from  sources 
other  than  social  security;  they  are  sore- 
ly in  need  of  additional  protection. 

I  fervently  hope  that  our  omission  of 
the  proposal  that  was  in  H.R.  5710  that 
would  improve  the  plight  of  farmworkers 
will  be  rectified  when  the  measure  now 
before  us  is  considered  by  the  other  body. 
Also,  I  should  like  to  add,  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  before  us  is  unhesitat- 
ing under  the  circumstances  but  is  tinged 
with  a  good  deal  of  disappointment. 
Frankly,  I  would  have  liked  to  offer 
amendments  to  bring  the  bill  more  in  line 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  very  sound 
recommendations  made  by  President 
Johnson. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  present  bill 
Is,  of  course,  no  trivial  thing.  This  bill 
contains  sound  provisions.  It  makes  im- 
provements that  will  certainly  help  a 
great  many  men,  women,  and  children. 
But  I  cannot  believe  we  could  not  do 
better.  The  benefit  increase  recommend- 
ed by  President  Johnson  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  justifiable,  badly  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  sounded  prudent. 
In  addition  to  raising  the  general  level 
of  benefits  considerably  more  than  did 
the  bill  we  have  now  before  us,  it  would 
provide  a  very  substantial  and  meaning- 
ful increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  un- 
der social  security.  The  bUl  we  have  here 
would  increase  this  minimum  by  $6  a 
month— to  a  total  of  $50.  My  very  strong 
vie*^  is  that  this  is  simply  not  enough. 
We   have  far  too  many  people,   all 
across  this  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
who  are  strugging  along  from  day  to  day 
and  month  to  month,  trying  to  stretch 
this  minimum  social  security  benefit  to 
make  ends  meet.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  do  it  at  all  and  I  would  very  much 
like  to  do  something  about  it. 

Almost  equally  disappointing  to  me  Is 
the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not  follow 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  to 
give  medicare  protection  to  the  unfor- 
tunate men  and  women  who  are  severely 
enough  disabled  to  qualify  for  the  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits.  They  are 
many  in  actual  number,  but  would 
amount  to  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  number  of  people  over  retirement 
age  who  now  have  medicare  coverage. 

These  disabled  people,  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  stand  In  as  great  a  need  of  pro- 
tection against  the  awful  and  ruinous 
costs  of  severe  illness  and  hospitalization 
as  any  group  of  people  In  the  country. 
The  very  fact  that  they  qualify  under  the 
social  security  law's  definition  as  dis- 
abled people  means  that  they  have  lost 
the    capability    to    do    any    substantial 
work.  For  the  most  part,  they  and  their 
families  must  depend  for  a  living  on  the 
social  security   disability   benefits  they 
get.  The  average  monthly  benefit  for  a 
disabled  worker  is  now  $98.  On  an  income 
in  this  range  a  disabled  person  would 
find  it  hard  Indeed  to  squeeze  out  enough 
to  buy  a  health  insurance  or  hospitaliza- 
tion policy.  The  fact  Is  that  even  If  he 
could  find  the  money  to  pay  for  one  of 
these  policies,  he  would  still  face  the 
problem  of  finding  some  company  who 
would  be  willing  to  sell  a  person  in  his 
condition  an  adequate  kind  of  policy. 
And  I  was  and  am  convinced  that 


President  Johnson's  recommendations 
for  raising  the  so-called  wage  base  under 
social  security  is  sound  and  well  con- 
sidered. I  believe  with  him  that  the  so- 
cial security  system  must  be  looked  at  as 
a  dvnamic  instrument  for  serving  the 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  that 
it  must  be  adjusted  and  updated  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  times.  One  of  the 
important  adjustments  that  needs  to  be 
made  is  to  keep  this  earnings  base — 
which  is  the  maximum  amount  of  earn- 
ings per  year  that  a  person  can  count  for 
social  security  purposes — in  reasonable 
relation  to  changing  levels  of  earnings 
In  the  country. 

For  example,  social  security  started 
with  an  earnings  base  of  $3,000  a  year. 
No  one  could  pay  social  security  on  more 
than  that  figure  or  get  benefits  based  on 
more  than  that  figure.  If  we  had  not  in- 
creased this  as  earnings  levels  rose,  the 
social  security  system  would  be  pretty 
much  of  a  small  and  flat-rate  benefit 
type  of  program. 

Tlie  bill  we  have  Increases  the  wage 
base  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  a  year.  This  is 
a  small  step  in  the  direction  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  but  It  seems  to  me 
clearly  to  fall  short  of  the  needs.  I  would 
much  prefer  President  Johnson's  plan  of 
increasing  the  wage  base  in  steps  over  the 
next  few  years  to  the  maximum  of  $10,- 
800  a  year.  Tlris  would  enable  more  and 
more  people  to  pay  social  security  taxes 
on  all  of  their  earnings  and  therefore 
qualify  for  benefits  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  an  amount  bearing  at 
least  a  relation  to  their  accustomed  earn- 
ings and  accustomed  level  of  living. 

I  dislike  adding  taxes  as  much  as  any- 
one but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
great  majority  of  people  that  would  be 
affected  by  this  Increase  In  earnings  base 
would  want  to  pay  the  modest  additional 
tax  involved  in  order  to  assure  themselves 
of  the  higher  benefits  and  greater  protec- 
tion for  their  families. 

We  will  pars  the  bill  today  and  I  think 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  I  hope 
that  before  it  Is  finally  enacted  It  will  be 
strengthened  and  brought  much  closer 
Into  line  with  President  Johnson's 
recommendations. 

He  would  not  give  us  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  were  in  any  way  im- 
practical or  farfetched.  Instead  my  study 
of  them  convinces  me  that  they  were 
prudent,  reasonable  and  well  within  our 
capacity  to  afford.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  them  adopted  and  their  bene- 
fits brought  at  the  earUest  possible  date 
to  the  men,  women  and  children  in  every 
part  of  the  coimtry  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  look  eagerly  to  this 
year's  social  security  legislation  for  the 
means  of  making  their  lives  and  condi- 
tions a  little  bit  better  and  easier. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though many  of  us  here  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  adequacy  of  the  limited 
Increase  In  and  expansion  of  benefits, 
as  well  as  serious  misgivings  about  the 
possibility  of  extreme  hardships,  how- 
ever much  imintended,  developing  from 
the  proposed  revisions  in  the  present 
welfare  and  public  assistance  programs, 
as  presented  in  this  bill,  H.R.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  I, 
nevertheless,  hope  that  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Committee 


as  a  fmther,  even  If  somewhat  faltering, 
step  along  the  right  road  of  legislative 
concern  for  a  major  segment  of  the 
American  people.  I  also  urge  its  approval 
because,  imder  the  procedures  being  fol- 
lowed today,  we  are  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity to  alter  the  measure  by  amend- 
ment action;  it  is  either  this  bill  or  no 
bill. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  principally 
provide    an    increase    of    12  Va    percent 
across  the  board  in  current  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  some  23  million  of  oiir 
older  citizens  with  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of   $50;    an  adjustment  in   the 
earnings   base   so   that   the   retirement 
benefit  of  a  man  65  and  his  wife  will 
be  at  least  50  percent  of  his  average 
earnings  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram; a  limited  increase  from  S35  to  $40 
a  month  in  the  special  payments  now 
granted  to  citizens  72  years  of  age  or 
older  who  did  not  work  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  the  regular  benefits;  an  in- 
crease, much  too  moderate  in  the  opinion 
of  many  committee  members  here,  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  per  year  in  the  amount 
an   individual   may   eam    and  still   be 
eligible  for  full  social   security  benefit 
payments,  and  it  would  provide  monthly 
cash  benefits  for  disabled  widows  and 
disabled  dependent  widowers  at  age  50 
at  reduced  rates. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  provide  cer- 
tain other  improvements  in  the  health 
insurance  benefits,  the  system  of  doctor 
bill  payments  by  medicare  patients,  and 
the  administrative  procedures  affecting 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  eUgible 
persons. 

Despite  the  widely  held  deep  convic- 
tions about  se-ious  shortcomings  and 
possible  projection  of  real  hardships  in- 
herent In  many  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure, it  does  represent  an  earnest  non- 
partisan effort  by  the  committee  to  reach 
a  compromise  agreement  on  cost  of  liv- 
ing benefit  Increases  under  modem  con- 
ditions and  more  efficient  administrative 
operation  of  the  various  Federal  and 
Federal-State  joint  programs.  The  dedi- 
cation and  industry  of  the  committee  is 
unquestioned  and  the  ovei-all  impact  of 
the  bill  does  contain  a  certain,  if  lim- 
ited, measure  of  progress  in  the  chal- 
lenging legislative  area  of  establishing  an 
adequate  social  secuiity  system  for  om- 
American  people. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  accept  this 
bUl  now  while  at  the  same  time  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  its  strengthening,  liberaliza- 
tion, and  expansion  to  more  fully  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  our  older  citizens,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  In  the  future. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  have  introduced 
several  bills  this  session  designed  to  im- 
prove the  economic  position  of  our  social 
security  and  public  as!5istance  recipients. 
The  amendments  before  us  today  incor- 
porate the  basic  import  of  three  of  my 
bills.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  our  soci- 
ety—the disabled,  the  retired,  the  wid- 
owed, children  of  unemployed  fathers- 
be  afforded  an  income  sufficient  to  help 
them  live  and  maintain  some  degree  of 
self-respect.  The  amendments  of  l9bT 
will  do  this.  The  scope  of  the  amend- 
ments Is  most  impressive.  They  cover 
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vlr  ually  every  aspect  of  social  security 
an  I  public  assistance.  I  commend  the 
me  mbers  of  the  committee  for  their  ex- 
ter  sive  analysis  of  the  programs  and  the 
foi  mation  of  the  necessary  amendments. 
'  Vlth  the  rise  in  living  costs,  the  12 > 2- 
pe:  cent  increase  in  retirement  benefits  is 
Jiuch  needed  change.  This  increase  is 
1  to  guarantee  our  older  citizens 
enbugh  money  for  a  secure  retirement, 
the  bill,  $3.2  billion  in  additional 
aent  benefits  will  be  paid  to  23.7 
million  people  next  year. 

n  the  area  of  health  insurance,  I  was 
to  see  significant  changes,  par- 
the  new  provision  permitting 
physician  to  submit  his  itemized  bill 
ly  to  the  insurance  carrier  for  pay- 
Thls  will  avoid  the  present  unde- 
_,  situation  whereby  the  doctor  re- 
_j  to  accept  an  assignment  of  the  right 
reimbursement  because  he  will  not 
that  his  total  bill  will  not  exceed 
reasonable  charges  under  the  med- 
insurance  plan.  This  results  in  seri- 
flnancial  hardship  for  the  patient 
is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fee 
advance  of  medicare  reimbursement. 
medicare  was  designed  primarily 
individuals  of  this  economically  de- 
ployed class,  the  new  method  of  billing 
eliminate  a  gross  injustice  that  has 
imposed  upon  them. 
I  approve  the  changes  in  the  program 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
For  the  first  time,  this  program 
be   characterized   by   the   positive 
approach  of  working  with  the  members 
the  recipient  family  to  get  them  jobs 
off  welfare.  The  States  will  be  re- 
to    establish    a    comprehensive 
ogram  to  get  employment  for  the  adult 
niembers  and  older  children  not  attend- 
school.  The  State  would  be  required 
set  up  job-training  programs,  to  set 
day-care  services  when  needed  for 
cliildren  of  mothers  who  are  working  or 
training,  to  offer  family  planning  serv- 
.  to  establish  programs  designed  to 
reduce  illegitimate  births,   and  to  try 
r  to  make  deserting  fathers  support 
their   families.  An  editorial   discussing 
proposed  changes  in  the  ADC  pro- 
gtam  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
/  ugust  15, 1967. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the 
Ffublic   assistance   category   will   permit 
State  to  have  an  earnings  exemp- 
under  its  program.  This  permission 
become  mandatory  for  each  State 
July  1.  1969.  Under  this  provision, 
first  $30  of  earned  family  income 
one-third   of   additional   earnings 
\4ould  be  retained  by  the  family.  I  have 
ffivored  legislation  of  this  type  for  quite 
time  and  feel  that  it  is  of  para- 
riount  importance  to  give  such  an  in- 
centive to  these  people  so  that  they  will 
stimulated  to  seek  work.  Thereby, 
»se   who   help   themselves   will   have 
their  efforts  rewarded.    . 

The  passage  of  these  amendments  will 

profoundly  affect  millions  of  our  citizens. 

believe  that  each  recipient  will  be  bene- 

by  the  changes.  I  urge  each  of  you 

support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHTI.BIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 

very  dlfBcult  bill  to  write  and  to  handle 

the  fioor,  but  the  able,  esteemed  chair- 

dian  of  the  committee,  and  his  fellow 

z  lembers,  have  done  a  very  comm^enda- 
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ble  job.  And  among  the  fine  presentations 
was  that  of  my  dear,  able  friend  and 
esteemed  colleague.  Congressman  James 
A.  Burke. 

His  speech  was  of  the  highest  order — 
well  documented,  well  conceived,  and 
well  delivered.  Moreover,  his  total  con- 
tributions in  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  in  the  House,  constitute 
a  very  impressive,  convincing,  and  most 
valuable  effort  that  has  greatly  helped 
the  cause  of  social  security  in  the  Na- 
tion. He  deserves  special  commendation 
for  his  untiring,  effective  labors  for  the 
dependent  children  and  other  needy 
groups  in  our  society. 

I  was  a  pioneer  in  social  security  legis- 
lation long  before  I  ever  came  to  this 
illustrious  body.  In  fact,  it  was  my  high 
privilege  to  work  and  strive  for  this  cause 
in  the  other  body  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late,  lamented,  great  American 
statesman,  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  when 
the  first  social  security  bill  was  under 
consideration. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  program,  there 
were  relatively  few  engaged  in  fostei-ing 
social  security.  The  program  was  chal- 
lenged and  misrepresented  by  those  who 
saw  in  it  a  danger  to  our  free  economy 
and  an  experiment  in  visionary,  ultra- 
liberal,  or  even  socialistic  ventures. 

But  the  passage  of  time  has  disposed  of 
these  criticisms  more  effectively  than  any 
words  could  do,  and  today  the  idea  of 
social  security  is  accepted  without  regard 
to  partisan  considerations  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  by  this  Congress.  Indeed,  today 
there  will  be  relatively  few  here  who  will 
not  vote  for  this  bill. 

Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  perfect.  Far 
from  it,  the  bill  could  be  better  and  more 
adequate  in  several  respects.  But  on  the 
whole  it  marks  definite  progress  in  our 
•quest  for  ultimate  social  justice  and 
equity  for  those  who  cannot  speak  or 
act  for  themselves  and  need  help  from 
their  Government. 

It  is  for  the  poor,  the  inarticulate,  the 
sick,  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden,  the 
backward,  and  the  despairing,  and  those 
bereft  of  hope  and  help  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  and  fate  that  this  social 
security  bill  affirms  the  deep  concern  of 
the  House  and  the  devout  aspirations  of 
the  people. 

For  the  advanced  in  years,  for  the 
young  in  years  whom  the  accident  of 
birth  has  left  stranded  and  abandoned 
on  the  shoals  of  misfortune,  sickness  and 
dire  need,  this  bill  affords  some  new  hope 
and  some  urgently  needed  help. 

The  costs  are  great,  growing  and 
reaching  toward  new  and  disturbing 
heights,  raising  the  question  of  how  we 
can  move  to  contrive  more  and  better 
means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
overall  social  security  system.  Congress 
must  study  more  assiduously  the  pros- 
pects for  improving  the  system  in  its 
entirety,  and  in  adapting  its  features  to 
sound,  fiscal,  and  actuarial  principles  as 
well  as  to  the  needs,  demands,  and  im- 
perative requirements  of  the  jet-space 
age. 

Above  all,  this  bill  and  the  great  social 
security  system  will  insure  older  people 
who  have  labored  faithfully  during  their 
lifetime,  by  means  of  their  own  contri- 
butions and  Government  contributions 


to  sustain  themselves  and  certain  of  their 
dear  ones  during  their  advanced  years 
and  in  times  of  serious  disability. 

The  bill  is  another  step  toward  the  per- 
fection of  a  great  instrumentality  for  so- 
cial betterment  and  personal  well-being 
for  the  people.  It  deserves  our  total  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Committee  today — the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  bill  wliich  has  been  reported  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  one.  It  gives  every  evidence 
of  having  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
drafted. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  include  among 
the  amendments  one  which  my  esteemed 
and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  and  I  had  partic- 
ularly believed  necessary. 

The  amendment  we  proposed  will  ease 
the  burden  of  payment  on  some  medi- 
care recipients,  thereby  remedying  a 
serious  difficulty  which  has  arisen  since 
the  enactment  of  the  medicare  program 
in  the  89th  Congress. 

At  present,  under  the  supplementary 
benefits  insurance  program,  a  doctor  has 
the  option  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
Government  through  the  canier  agency, 
or  of  requiring  the  patient  to  pay  the 
doctor  directly.  The  patient  then  is  paid 
by  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
ceipted bill. 

Because  many  doctors  refuse  to  deal 
with  the  Government,  the  net  result  has 
been  that  in  about  half  the  cases  in  which 
an  elderly  beneficiary  of  medicare  uses 
his  supplementary  insurance,  he  must 
first  pay  his  doctor  before  he  can  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Government. 

Often  as  long  as  3  months  can  elapse 
between  the  submission  of  a  receipted 
bill  and  actual  payment. 

This  situation  has  caused  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  many  of  our  elderly 
sick.  It  also  has  caused  them  consider- 
able inconvenience  and  sometimes  mental 
anguish. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  I  introduced 
a  bill — H.R.  6561 — to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  allowing  payment  to  a  beneficiary 
on  the  basis  of  an  itemized  bill. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
elderly  patient  could  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Government,  if  the  doctor  did  not 
choose  to  deal  directly,  and  then  he  would 
pay  his  physician. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  con- 
tains that  needed  amendment.  Some  re- 
finements have  been  added,  but  the  basic 
effect  is  the  same. 

I  know  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  from  letters  of  complaint  by  elderly 
constituents  and  others  across  the  Na- 
tion, that  the  amendment  will  be  hailed 
by  our  senior  citizens  as  removing  an 
unfair  burden  from  them. 

The  committee  bill  in  this  and  in  a 
number  of  other  aspects  is  preferable  and 
superior  to  the  administration  proposal — 
a  proposal  which,  not  unjustifiably,  has 
caused  considerable  concern  among  the 
American  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  committee 
bill  meets  those  objections — objections 
which  were  raised  in  my  own  testimony 
before  Ways  and  Means  last  March. 
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While  it  may  be  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  doing  more  to  sup- 
plement— not  supplant — State  and  local 
welfare  efforts,  that  type  of  assistance 
should  not  be  funded  from  social  security 
revenues. 

If  such  welfare  assistance  must  be 
given,  then  let  it  be  done  from  general 
revenues,  as  this  bill  provides. 

After  giving  the  biU  before  us  today 
my  careful  study,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
preserves  the  concept  of  an  actuarily 
sound,  self -financing  insurance  system. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provides  needed 
increases  to  our  elderly  citizens  in  order 
to  help  their  incomes  and  standards  of 
living  to  keep  pace  with  the  infiationary 
trends  of  recent  months. 

Overall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  measure  is 
a  good  one.  It  does  not  have  everything 
that  some  might  have  wished.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  It  provides  what 
substantially  is  needed. 

In  the  light  of  present  national  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  prospects,  it  ap- 
pears more  was  not  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes],  and  the  rest  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  conunittee  for  having 
reported  to  the  House  so  practical  and 
effective  a  measure. 

Through  their  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion millions  of  elderiy  Americans  and 
other  beneficiaries  will  be  aided.  Let  us, 
then,  add  our  own  essential  contribution 
to  theirs  by  swiftly  approving  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  re- 
grettable that  this  bill  comes  before  us 
under  a  closed  rule.  This  is  a  typical  case 
where  a  modified  closed  rule  would  have 
been  in  order.  There  are  many  things  in 
the  bUl  that  this  Committee  should  con- 
sider with  a  view  to  changing  them,  if 
that  Is  the  will  of  the  Committee. 
,  ■    Under  the  present  procedure,  however, 
we  must  either  vote  for  the  entire  bill 
or  against  it.  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  on 
final  passage  with  great  reservation  &nd 
with  even  more  hope  that  when  the  bill 
gets  to  the  other  body  it  will  be  im- 
proved in  many  respects  and  when  it  is 
returned   to    this    House   by   the    con- 
ferees, it  will  be  a  better  bill  than  we 
send  to  the  other  body. 

I  appreciate  the  hard  work  that  Chair- 
man Mills  and  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues serving  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  done  in  connection  with 
this  bill  and  commend  them  therefor. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  other 
members  of  this  Committee  should  not 
have  the  right  to  propose  on  the  fioor 
what  they  think  are  improvements  to 
the  bill  and,  after  debating  those  pro- 
posals, that  the  House  work  its  will  with 
reference  thereto. 

To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  items 
that  in  my  opinion  need  correction,  I 
list  the  following: 

First.  The  increase  of  minimum  social 
security  payments  from  $44  to  $50  is  In- 
adequate. This  sum  should  be  higher. 

Second.  The  sums  that  may  be  earned 
by  recipients  of  social  security  benefits 
should  be  exempted.  If  not  entirely  ex- 


empted the  sum  should  be  in  excess  of 
that  presently  provided. 

Third.  As  indicated  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  the  public  as- 
sistance piogram  provisions  In  this  bill 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  im- 
proved. 

Fourth.  As  indicated  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert],  the  medicaid 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  far  from  satis- 
factory and  can  be  improved. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  enu- 
merate requiring  the  attention  of  the 
full  House. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
reviewed  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

I  do  this  with  some  hesitation,  because 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  pro- 
posals offered  originally  by  the  President 
were  sound  and  just,  and  that  they  were 
preferable  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on 
which  we  are  to  vote. 

Certainly  there  are  needs  involved  here 
that  are  self-evident,  and  we  should 
stretch  every  effort  to  meet  them,  for 
they  concern  the  lives  and  hopes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  across  the  land.  The 
President's  proposals  would  have  gone 
much  farther  in  meeting  these  needs 
than  this  bill  will  do.  They  were  more 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  our  times. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  need  to 
provide  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  The  increase  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  a  truly  substantial 
one  that  would  have  lifted  many  social 
security  beneficiaries  out  of  the  poverty 
level.  The  committee  bill  provides  an  In- 
crease that  will  be  of  real  help  to  bene- 
ficiaries but  will  not  meet  the  broader 
objectives  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the   disabled  person   under   retirement 
age,  frequently  with  young  children,  is 
among  those  hardest  hit  by  hospital  and 
medical  expenses.   President  Johnson's 
proposal    would    have    provided    much 
needed  help  for  these  people  by  covering 
them  under  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram.  The   committee   merely   requires 
that  the  feasibility  of  this  step  be  stud- 
led.  It  has  already  been  studied;  there  Is 
no    time   nor   need   for    further   study 
which  means  only  further  delay  of  a  step 
that  we  can  and  should  take  right  now. 
Despite  these  and  many  other  short- 
comings of  the  committee  bill  we  must 
vote  for  it.  We  must  pass  it.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  too  limited;  but  even 
so,  they  represent  a  degree  of  improve- 
ment. Since  we  may  not  amend  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  we  must  vote  on  it — and  pass 
it^as  it  has  been  reported. 

In  particular,  there  are  three  provi- 
sions that  I  think  should  have  been  re- 
tained as  they  are  In  H.R.  5710.  The 
most  Important,  of  course,  is  the  benefit 
Increase.  Under  H.R.  12080  monthly  ben- 
efits for  retired  workers  now  on  the  rolls 
who  began  to  draw  benefits  at  age  65  or 
later  would  range  from  $50  to  $159.80. 
while  imder  President  Johnson's  proposal 
the  benefits  for  these  workers  would 
range  from  $70  to  $163.30.  The  ultimate 


maximum  benefit  would  be  raised  from 
$168  to  $288  under  H.R.  5710.  rather  than 
$212  imder  H.R.  12080,  and  the  highest 
benefit  payable  to  a  family  would  be 
raised  from  $386  under  present  law  to 
$540  imder  H.R.  5710,  rather  than 
$423.60.  Benefit  levels  under  the  program 
have  barely  maintained  over  the  years 
the  purchasing  power  they  had  in  1940, 
the  first  year  in  which  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits  were  paid.  While  the  level 
of  living  of  most  people  in  the  commu- 
nity has  greatly  increased  as  ou^  econ- 
omy has  become  more  productive,  social 
security  benefit  levels  are  still  deter- 
mined largely  by  standards  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  program  was  first  estab- 
lished. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  aged  who 
get  social  security  benefits,  for  example, 
are  either  Uving  in  what  is  looked  upon  as 
poverty  today,  or  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  social  security  and  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  the  other  one-fourth  are  very 
close  to  the  poverty  line.  While  the  dif- 
ference between  the  15-percent  increase 
recommended  by  President  Johnson  and 
the  1212-percent  increase  agreed  upon 
by  the  committee  may  seem  small  to 
some  people.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
difference  is  substantial  to  the  large 
number  of  beneficiaries  who  are  trying  to 
get  along  on  incomes  that  are  too  small 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Another  proposal  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  that  I  had  hoped  t«t 
see  included  in  H.R.  12080  was  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  hospital  and  supple- 
mentary medical  insmance  to  social  se- 
curity disability  beneficiaries,  including 
disabled  workers,  people  getting  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  disabilities  that  occm-red 
in  childhood,  and  disabled  widows.  When 
people  are  imable  to  work  because  of  a 
serious  disability,  they  find  themselves, 
so  far  as  the  need  for  health  insuiance 
is  concerned,  in  much  the  same  situation 
as  older  people.  Many  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries are  completely  dependent  on  their 
social  security  benefits  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  their  families 
and  few  have  regular  income  in  addition 
to  their  benefits.  Because  of  their  im- 
pairments, they,  like  people  over  age  65, 
have  relatively  high  medical  expenses 
and  often  have  poor  insurance  protection 
against  such  expenses. 

I  realize  that  the  committee  rejected 
this  provision  only  after  extensive  con- 
sideration and  I  am  hopeful  that  after 
further  study  by  the  Advisory  CouncU 
that  wiU  be  appointed  to  study  the  prob- 
lem that  a  satisfactory  provision  will  be 
worked  out  to  meet  this  pressing  need. 

The  third  proposal  that  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  retained  as  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  it  is  the  increase  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ings taxed  and  credited  for  benefit  pur- 
poses— the  so-called  earnings  base.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  social  security 
program,  when  the  base  was  $3,000.  vir- 
tually all  covered  workers,  about  95  per- 
cent, had  all  of  the  earnings  taxed  and 
counted  for  benefits.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  base  has  been  raised  a  num- 
ber of  times  over  the  years,  it  has  not 
kept  pace  with  rising  wages.  In  fact.  It 
would  take  a  base  of  about  $15,000  to  re- 
store the  situation  that  existed  In  the 
early  years  of  the  program  under  the 
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$3  000  base.  This  means  that  over  time 
a  mailer  and  smaller  proportion  of  the 
N£  tlon's  payrolls  have  been  available  to 
fir  ance  the  program  and  more  and  more 
w(  rkers  are  getting  social  security  bene- 
fit! that  are  related  to  less  than  their 
fu  1  earnings. 

rhe  three-step  increase  In  the  base 
thit  the  President  has  recommended— 
to  $10,800  ultimately — would  be  a  major 
st  ip  in  recapturing  the  ground  we  have 
lojt  over  the  years  through  faUure  to 
a<  equately  adjust  the  earnings  base  and 
I  want  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
fa  ct  that  the  committee  cut  back  so  sub- 
st  intially  on  this  provision. 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  these  short- 
ccmings,  we  have  here  a  bill  that  does 
mike  substantial  improvement  In  the 
Bo;ial  security  program.  In  passing  the 
bl  1,  however,  we  must  not  delude  our- 
seves  Into  thinking  that  we  have  dis- 
p<  sed  of  the  problems  involved.  We  must 
k(ep  In  mind  the  broader  goals  which 
U  is  bill  does  not  achieve.  And  we  must 
w)rk  quickly  to  achieve  these  goals 
tl  rough  legislation  more  closely  in  line 
w  ,th  President  Johnson's  proposals  and 
more  closely  related  to  the  needs  and 
o]  (jectives  of  the  times  we  live  in. 

Mr.  TUNNETK".  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
n  ents  of  1967  which  provides  for  a  12.5 
pjrcent  increase  in  benefits  for  more 
t]  tan  24  million  Americans. 

An  increasing  number  of  our  popula- 
t  on  Joins  the  ranks  of  the  senior  citi- 
z  sns  each  year.  The  number  of  older  peo- 
p  ,e  In  the  United  States  equals  the  corn- 
to  ined  population  of  20  of  our  States.  An 
I  merlcan  bom  In  1900  could  only  expect 
t )  reach  his  40th  birthday;  an  American 
t  om  today  can  expect  to  reach  his  70th. 
T  et,  3  million  aged  couples  earn  less  than 
i  3.000  a  year,  1.9  million  less  than  $2,500 
I  year,  and  5.7  milUon  live  on  less  than 
\  1.800  per  year. 

These  figures  represent  a  national 
<  tiallenge — one  that  we  must  now  meet 
ly  passing  this  legislation,  which  rep- 
iBsents  a  minimal  effort  to  allow  our 
icnior  citizens  to  live  out  their  later 
:  ears  in  dignity  and  honor.  We  must  all 
i  ecognize  that  much  more  is  needed  and 
that  the  social  security  program  must 
^  ontinually  be  updated  and  improved  to 
1  neet  the  ever  increasing  and  constantly 
( ihanging  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
nents  Act  of  1967  average  monthly  bene- 
its  paid  to  retired  workers  and  their 
rtves  is  increased  from  $145  to  $164  and 
:ninim\un  monthly  benefits  from  $44  to 
i50.  Monthly  benefits  would  range  from 
150  to  $159  for  retired  workers  now  on 
;he  social  security  rolls.  The  special  bene- 
it  paid  to  certain  uninsured  individuals 
»ge  72  and  over  would  be  Increased  from 
135  to  $40  a  month  for  a  single  person 
ind  from  $52.50  to  $60  for  a  couple. 

The  bill  Increases  from  $1,500  to  $1,680 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  a  person 
may  earn  without  the  loss  of  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Although  this  is  far  from 
adequate  It  does  represent  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
raise  the  amoimt  to  $3,600  which  I  feel 
is  a  much  more  realistic  figure. 

This  legislation  also  improves  the 
medicare  program  by  Increasing  hos- 
pitalization coverage  from  90  to  120  days. 


It  also  allows  a  patient  to  submit  an 
itemized  bill  for  pasrment  under  medicare 
rather  than  having  to  pay  the  bill  first 
and  then  submit  a  paid  receipt  for  reim- 
bursement. Senior  citizens,  with  a  low 
Income  to  begin  with,  cannot  afford  to 
divert  precious  resources  to  pay  for  high 
medical  costs  and  then  wait  for  reim- 
bursement under  medicare. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  advisory  council  to 
submit  by  January  of  1969,  a  report  out- 
lining the  problems  encountered  thus  far 
by  medicare  and  setting  forth  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements.  I  know 
that  many  senior  citizens  in  my  district 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  initial 
delays  and  problems  of  medicare.  Al- 
though the  program  has  now  been  great- 
ly Improved  I  feel  that  further  stream- 
lining is  needed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  significant  changes  made  In 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
is  the  cutback  in  Federal  funds  for  State 
medical  assistance  programs  under  title 
XIX.  I  vigorously  oppose  that  c  t'jack 
and  fought  to  get  permission  to  offer  a 
floor  amendment  to  delete  this  restric- 
tion on  State  programs  for  the  medically 
Indigent.  My  own  State  of  New  York 
would  lose  $29  million  the  first  year,  $40 
million  the  second  year,  and  $50  million 
the  third  year  in  Federal  money.  And  it 
would  lose  such  large  sums  because  it 
had  acted.  In  all  good  faith,  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  1965  promise  to  help 
fund  State  programs.  Moreover,  we  are 
now  treated  to  the  sad  spectacle  of  using 
Federal  requirements  and  restrictions  to 
downgrade  State  programs  and  reduce 
their  effectiveness. 

The  penalty  that  New  York,  among 
other  States,  is  paying  for  its  own  pro- 
gressive and  humane  spirit  is  well  de- 
scribed in  an  editorial  of  July  24,  in  the 
National  Observer,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Recosd  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 


A  Look  at  Medicaid 


Medicare  grabbed  the  headlines — at  the 
time  of  Its  enactment  Into  law,  at  the  time 
It  went  Into  effect,  and,  this  summer,  at  the 
time  It  observed  Its  first  anniversary.  StlU 
largely  unknown  Is  a  companion  program, 
medicaid,  a  Federal-state  endeavor  provid- 
ing medical  and  hospital  treatment  for  many 
people  of  all  ages.  The  story  of  medicaids 
progress  In  the  past  year,  detailed  on  Page 
One  of  this  newspaper,  present  a  striking 
lesson  on  how  not  to  form  a  Federal-state 
partnership. 

Such  partnerships  are  much  the  talk  these 
days,  as  thinkers  In  both  major  parties 
scramble  around  for  a  new  approach  to  re- 
place the  wornout  New  Deal  phlloeophy  of 
welfare  programs.  "Creative  federalism"  Is 
one  of  the  catchy  phrases  used  to  describe 
the  promised  new  era  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  co-operation. 

Medicaid  may  not  have  been  what  the  cre- 
ative federalists  had  In  mind,  but  It  certainly 
sounds  much  like  what  these  Idea  men  are 
talking  about.  Here  was  a  need  to  be  fUled, 
the  need  to  provide  assistance  to  a  large 
number  of  people  who  did  not  come  under 
medicare's  wing.  Here,  too,  was  a  chance  to 
let  the  states  decide  whether  they  wanted  to 
establish  programs  to  help  the  medically 
needy,  with  Federal  funds  available  to  help 
pay  the  bills.  Washington  would  set  up  mini- 
mum standards  for  such  programs,  but  the 
states  could  exercise  some  Initiative  and  go 
beyond    these    standards    to   provide    quite 


elaborate  health-care  benefits.  And  the  states 
would  run  the  programs.  There  was  an  op- 
portunity for  qviite  a  measure  of  creativity. 

Creativity  there  has  been,  bo  much  so 
that  the  administrators  and  lawmakers  who 
watched  medicaid  sail  through  without  a 
murmur  of  protest  are  now  shocked  at  what 
they  have  wrought. 

There  Is  surprise,  for  example,  that  a  New 
Yorker  earning  close  to  $12,000  a  year  could 
qualify  for  government  money  as  a  "medical 
Indigent."  Yet  serious  Illness  and  the  neces- 
sity for  prolonged,  expensive  treatment  surely 
can  vn*eck  an  otherwise  comfortable  pay 
check.  Such  a  man  Is  surely  as  entitled  to 
community  compassion  and  help  as  a  welfare 
recipient.  The  real  surprise  about  medicaid 
Is  that  few  anticipated  the  direction  It  would 
take. 

So  now  there  Is  talk  of  making  "one  or  two 
changes"  In  the  program  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties that  arose  because  some  states  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  Washlntgon's  gener- 
osity. Remember,  though,  that  the  purpose 
of  medicaid  was  to  encovu-age  generosity, 
to  encourage  the  states  to  establish  broad 
health-care  programs  In  the  grand  spirit  of 
Federal -state  partnership. 

The  spirit  turns  out  to  be  not  so  grand, 
with  the  senior  partner  proposing  to  change 
the  partnership  agreement.  This  must  surely 
leave  the  Junior  i»rtner«  wondering  Just 
what  kind  of  future  there  is  in  creative  fed- 
eralism after  all. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to- 
day supported  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967  as  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  supporting  the  bill.  I  am  not  en- 
tirely happy  with  the  tax  increase  that 
will  be  called  for  both  in  the  way  of 
a  rate  increase  and  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  base.  Both  of  these 
seem  to  me  to  put  a  considerable  addi- 
tional burden  upon  individual  employees 
in  the  nature  of  a  direct  tax  at  a  time 
when  many  of  them,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  will  find  this 
very  odorous.  Also.  I  am  not  entirely 
happy  that  the  bill  fails  to  include  In  It 
a  proposal  made  by  Republican  leader- 
ship sometime  ago  that  any  social  se- 
curity bill  Include  In  it  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  benefits  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

However,  the  benefit  increase  is  long,' 
since  overdue,  since  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  almost  8  percent  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  any  increase  In  social 
security  benefits.  The  12y2-percent  in- 
crease that  we  have  voted  seems  justified 
in  view  of  this  delay  and  the  resulting  lag 
in  income  of  our  pensioners  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  could  111  afford 

it- 
There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  think  are  extremely  commend- 
able and  were  important  in  obtaining 
my  support.  Particularly,  I  was  happy 
to  see  passed  a  provision  providing  some 
incentive  for  those  on  welfare  to  get  into 
the  employment  market  again  and  ob- 
tain earnings  in  addition  to  their  welfare 
payments.  Under  the  bill  as  passed,  a 
person  on  welfare  would  be  able  to  re- 
tain $30  per  month  plus  one-third  of 
any  amount  in  excess  of  $30  per  month 
without  having  to  deduct  it  from  any 
benefit  payments  under  welfare.  There 
are  also  other  provisions  designed  to  en- 
courage the  rehabilitation  of  those  on 
welfare  through  training. 
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The  increase  in  the  earnings  exemp- 
tion for  those  over  65  to  $1,680  per  year 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  although 
perhaps  not  far  enough.  However,  it 
seems  to  be  as  far  eis  it  was  possible  to 
go  at  the  present  time  without  a  tre- 
mendous additional  drain  upon  the 
system. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  some  limita- 
tions put  upon  title  XIX,  the  medicaid 
provisions  of  the  bill  to  prevent  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury  by  States  such  as  New 
York,  which  put  Income  limits  which 
were  too  high  In  the  qualification  sec- 
tions and  attempted  to  hog  most  of  the 
funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
While  the  measure  is  not  100  percent  to 
my  liking,  I  think  it  does  bring  a  long 
overdue  and  most  welcome  adjustment 
In  monthly  cash  benefits.  This  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  assist  retirees  who  have 
fallen  behind  the  cost-of-living  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inflationary  spiral  that  we 
have  witnessed  in  1966  and  1967.  As  I 
testified  when  I  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  my  regret 
was  that  a  cost-of-living  hike  was  not 
granted  back  In  1966  when  It  became  so 
glaringly  obvious  that  our  social  security 
retirees  had  fallen  victim  to  the  rising 
cost-of-living. 

Another  disappointment  Is  that  my 
proposal  to  provide  for  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increases  was  not  Implemented  by 
this  bill.  So  that  whenever  inflationary 
conditions  prevail  as  they  have  these  past 
years,  there  will  continue  to  be  this  time- 
lag  between  the  erosion  of  purchasing 
power  of  this  group  and  the  achievement 
of  parity  for  them  with  the  cost-of-living. 
I  do  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  taking  another  step  in  increasing  the 
earnings  limitation  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  lifting  the  limitation  by  $180  a  year. 
I  would  urge  the  committee  to  give  some 
further  thought  to  raising  this  earnings 
limitation  to  at  least  $3,000.  Many  of  my 
constituents  had  written  me.  pleading  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  more  self-suflacient. 
and  that  the  present  low  earnings  limi- 
tation was  a  terrible  disincentive  and  too 
confiscatory  in  nature.  Apartment  and 
house  rentals  consume  a  good  portion  of 
their  budget.  Those  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  acquire  homeownership  during 
their  better  years  must  resign  themselves 
to  this  reduced  income  state.  This  leaves 
them  with  little  or  nothing  for  home 
maintenance,  taxes  or  repairs.  Those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work  to  supple- 
ment  their   Income    to    improve   their 
standard  of  living  and  to  update  their 
place  of  abode  ought  to  be  provided  with 
the  Impetus  that  an  earnings  limitation 
of  $3,000  would  provide. 

In  addition  to  other  Improvements 
made  by  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  was 
impressed  with  and  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  improvements  recom- 
mended in  the  public  welfare  program, 
the  Implementation  of  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  restore  a  good  many 
more  welfare  recipients  to  a  more  useful 
and  productive  role  In  our  society. 

Mr.  EHiBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  early  In 
this  session,  President  Johnson  for- 
warded one  of  the  most  important  Im- 
provements in  domestic  policy,  a  pro- 


posal to  reform  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  he 
emphasized: 

Social  Security  benefits  today  are  grossly 
inadequate.  Almost  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion individuals  receive  benefits  based  on 
the  minimum  of  $44  a  month.  The  average 
monthly  benefit  is  only  $84. 


In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
figures  could  not  even  begin  to  allow 
decent  living  standards  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  for  whom  these  benefits 
are  the  only  source  of  income.  Yet,  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  into  law 
for  the  precise  purpose  of  providing  our 
senior  citizens  basic  economic  security 
and  dignity  in  their  twilight  years. 

The  President's  recommendations  to 
increase  benefits  are  a  worthy  attempt  to 
provide  retired  workers  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  However,  the  revised  bill 
has  all  but  destroyed  this  revolutionary 
proposal. 

For  example,  the  President  called  for 
an  across-the-board  increase  of  at  least 
15  percent,  with  the  minimum  monthly 
benefits  to  be  raised  from  $44  to  $70.  But 
the  basic  needs  of  the  elderly  were  ig- 
nored and  the  bill  now  provides  for  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  only  12  V2 
percent,  with  the  minimum  monthly 
benefits  to  be  raised  from  $44  to  only 
$50. 

These  Increases  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  today's  living. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
person  may  earn  without  suffering  de- 
ductions from  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  him. 

Under  the  present  system,  each  bene- 
ficiary under  age  72,  excepting  disabled 
workers,  may  earn  no  more  than  $1,500  a 
year  without  suffering  reduced  benefits. 
Under  H.R.  12080,  this- amount  is  in- 
creased only  to  $1,680  a  year  or  $140  a 
month.  This  small  increase  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

And  I  believe  the  retirement  test  oper- 
ates in  an  unfair  manner,  since  It  applies 
to  persons  who  must  work,  but  not  to 
those  who  draw  nonwork  Income.  Obvi- 
ously, people  who  receive  minimum  ben- 
efits and  have  to  work  are  the  chief 
victims  of  this  restrictive  law.  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be 
amended  to  increase  to  at  least  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  an  individual  is  per- 
mittfed  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them. 

Another  particularly  disturbing  fea- 
ture in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children 
have  been  completely  ignored  and  still 
will  not  receive  Insurance  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Yet.  despite  the  bill's  shortcomings,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  its  passage.  We  must 
not  provide  delays  for  so  many  people 
to  receive  these  necessary  benefits.  I 
hope,  however,  that  if  the  House  adopts 
this  bill,  as  reported,  the  other  House  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  Improve 
H.R.  12080  with  provisions  I  have  indi- 
cated and  others  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  original  proposal. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  hardworking  colleagues  on  the 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  their 


constructive  efforts  to  improve  and 
modify  the  Social  Security  Act.  Hundreds 
of  letters  from  my  constituents  testify 
to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  updating 
of  retirement  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity, and  I  am  pleased  to  support  H.R. 
12080. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  state  my  con- 
cern as  to  future  developments  in  the 
field  of  social  security.  The  social  secu- 
rity system  was  established  to  pronde 
essential  or  basic  protection  for  retired 
persons.  It  was  not  intended  to  provide 
income  sufficient  in  itself  to  constitute 
the  sole  retirement  benefits  for  retired 
individuals.  Certainly.  It  is  and  should  be 
an  important  part  of  the  retirement 
plans  of  most  Americans.  A  basic  ques- 
tion today,  however,  is  how  great  a  part 
it  should  be. 

Hopefully,  the  infiationary  spiral  can 
be  reduced  and  people  will  be  able  to 
start  saving  again,  as  well  as  putting 
more  money  into  private  savings  plans 
and  other  pension  systems.  The  dangers 
of  infiation  can  be  said  to  almost  out- 
weigh the  benefits  of  increased  social 
security.  We  must,  as  a  Congress,  do  all 
in  our  power  to  provide  confidence  in  our 
currency  and  promote  interest  in  inde- 
pendent savings  and  retirement  plans. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  point  out  that 
when  we  increase  social  security  pay- 
ments, we  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  t>e  put  into  private  in- 
surance  and   savings   plans.   Thus,   we 
curtail  the  amount  of  capital  that  would 
be    available    to    finance    the    Nation's 
growth  which,  of  course,  provides  the 
jobs  and  living  standards  for  our  people. 
The  committee,  in  recommending  a 
12 1/2 -percent  increase  despite  adminis- 
tration pressures  for  more,  has  shown  an 
awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  basic 
philosophy  inherent  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. Social  security  must  continue  to 
be  a  base  on  which  the  individual  builds 
additional    retirement   benefits,    rather 
than  the  sole  source  of  income  for  our 
retired  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of 
H.R. 12080.  ^      ^ 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  and  congratulate  the  great 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  on  this  bill  which  makes  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. I  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  committee  under  his  skilled  and 
very  able  leadership. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  The  Increased  benefits  will  help 
not  only  the  many  millions  of  people  who 
receive  them  directly  but.  because  they 
are  spent  on  the  necessities  of  life,  they 
are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  merchants 
and  businesses  in  the  communities  where 
these  beneficiaries  live. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  a  larger  bene- 
fit Increase  provided,  such  as  President 
Johnson  recommendec:.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  aged  constitute  a 
high  proportion  of  those  who  are  cate- 
gorized as  poor.  In  addition,  the  over- 
whelming majority  live  on  fixed  incomes 
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anc  hence  the  Inflationary  and  cost-of- 
livt  ig  elements  are  far  more  keenly  felt. 
T  tie  speakers  who  have  preceded  me 
hav ;  explained  in  some  detail  the  other 
imrrovements  that  HR.  12080  would 
mal  :e  in  our  social  security  program — our 
Nation's  chief  program  for  preventing 
depmdency  when  family  income  is  cut 
off  by  old  age,  disablement,  or  death.  I 
enc  Drse  these  proposed  improvements. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bill  provides  im- 
pro/ements  in  the  medicare  program. 
I  s  rongly  supported  the  enactment  of 
tha  t  program,  and  it  is  gratifjdng  to  see 
it  '  srorklng  out  so  well.  H Jl.  12080  in- 
cludes my  proposal  to  extend  coverage 
im(  er  the  medical  insurance  plan  to  the 
ser  Ices  performed  by  doctors  of  podia- 
try These  doctors  perform  a  much 
net  ded  and  valuable  service  for  the  mil- 
lions of  older  people  who  are  so  sus- 
cep  tible  to  diseases  affecting  the  extrem- 
lti€j.  Doctors  of  podiatry  are  respected 
menbers  of  the  medical  team  and  per- 
f or  n  services  side  by  side  with  medical 
do<tors  in  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
coi  ntry.  I  believe  that  coverage  of  these 
ser  aces  will  greatly  improve  the  protec- 
tio;i  that  the  medical  insurance  plan 
pnvldes  against  the  cost  of  the  most 
\m  jortant  health  needs  of  the  aged. 

1  Ir.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
paticular  attention  to  a  provision  in 
H:  I.    12080   which   would   substantially 
im  jrove   the   social  security   provisions 
foi   clergymen.  There  has  been  a  good 
del  J  of  interest  by  clergymen,  and  by 
ch  irch   organizations   on   their   behalf, 
in  getting  more  adequate  protection  for 
clergymen.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways 
an  1    Means    Committee    has    acted    to 
indude  my  proposal  on  their  behalf. 
Jnder  present  law,  clergymen  caruuxt 
covered  under  social  security  imless 
elect  coverage  by  filing  a  certificate 
ore  a  specified  deadline — in  general, 
within  2  years  after  entering  the  minis- 
trj .  Over  60,000  clergymen  whose  major 
ac  ivity  Is  in  the  ministry,  and  many 
ot  lers  who  serve  part  time  in  the  minis- 
tr  ,  have  failed  to  elect  coverage  before 
it  vas  too  late.  I  am  concerned  that  these 
ck  rgymen  and  their  families  are  perma- 
ne  itly  without  this  protection.  Under  this 
ne  w  provision  in  the  bill  the  services  a 
cl(  rgyman  performs  in  the  exercise  of 
hi  I  ministry  would  be  covered  automat- 
ic illy  unless  he  states  that  he  is  con- 
BC  entiously  opposed   to   social  security 
CO  /erage  on  religious  grounds.  Indica- 
ti(  ns  are  that  few  clergymen  are  con- 
sc  entiously  opposed  to  coverage.  Thus 
th  s  proposed  provisions  should  substan- 
tii  lly  improve  the  coverage  and  protec- 
ti(  n  for  clergymen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  H.R.  12080 
Is  another  step  toward  our  national  goal 
ol  providing  security  and  adequate 
m  ^ical  care  for  our  Nation's  aged  and 
di  >abled  citizens.  However,  while  the 
b!  11  does  evidence  progress,  it  falls  short 
o)  the  proposals  made  by  President 
J(  hnson  and  the  Improvements  which 
I  t)elleve  to  be  necessary. 

I  favor  the  $70  monthly  minimum 
b<  neflt  proposed  by  the  President.  I  was 
d  sappolnted  with  the  $50  minimum,  and 
tie  inadequate  general  increase,  of  12^/2 
p  ircent.  I  say  this,  because  for  many 
eJ  derly  citizens,  social  security  is  their 


only  source  of  income.  A  $50  monthly 
benefit  is  shamefully  low. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  age  require- 
ment for  retirement  benefits  should  have 
been  lowered  to  60  years  for  both  men 
and  women.  Such  a  provision  would 
make  possible  the  retirement  of  many 
persons  over  age  6C  who  are  anxious  to 
retire,  particularly  for  physical  reasons, 
but  cannot  afford  to  do  so  without  an 
income. 

Retirement  at  age  60  would  also  be  a 
factor  in  opening  up  job  opportunities 
for  the  imemployed  which  is  especially 
important  in  meeting  problems  which 
lead  to  trouble  in  many  of  our  cities. 

The  reqiiirements  for  disability  ben- 
efits needs  to  be  liberalized.  Present  law 
calling  for  20  quarters  of  coverage  denies 
benefits  to  many  disabled  citizens.  Many 
of  them  have  families  and  are  living  in 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  before 
any  of  these  really  substantial  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  social  security 
program,  we  must  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  additional  methods  of  financing. 
In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress  and  again  in  this  90th  Con- 
gress which  would  require  that  one- 
third  of  the  revenue  necessary  for  our 
social  security  program  would  come  from 
general  revenue. 

If  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  are  to 
benefit  fully  from  the  economic  gains  of 
our  society,  we  must  devise  a  method  to 
finance  adequate  social  security  benefits 
without  putting  an  undue  and  heavy 
burden  on  wage  earners.  The  use  of  the 
progressive  tax  machinery  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seems  to  be  the  most 
equitable  way  to  resolve  the  problem. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  social  security 
benefits  can  be  made  adequate  and  other 
needed  improvements  made  until  Con- 
gress adopts  this  or  a  similar  plan  to  help 
finance  the  program. 

It  is  inevitable  I  believe  that  some 
future  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  it. 
Most  of  the  Western  democracies  pro- 
vide significant  general  revenue  financ- 
ing for  its  system  of  social  security. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  it 
is  the  best  possible  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  some  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  make  some  additional 
improvements.  This  is  a  compromise  bill. 
It  is  far  short  of  what  the  President  re- 
quested and  what  some  of  us  wanted,  but 
-it  is  an  improvement  over  the  8-percent 
increase  in  benefits  proposed  in  the 
original  Republican  bill. 

Unlike  the  last  Congress,  the  90th  is 
far  more  conservative  and  less  sym- 
pathetic to  the  social  security  program 
and  efforts  to  improve  it. 

Social  security  has  always  been  a  con- 
troversial issue.  From  the  very  beginning 
conservatives  fought  it  and  made  many 
dire  predictions.  They  said  it  would  regi- 
ment the  people,  destroy  initiative  and 
bankrupt  the  Nation. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  in  assisting  the  elderly,  the 
disabled  and  dependent  children  and 
strengthening  our  economy,  similar  dire 
predictions  are  still  being  made  to  block 
efforts  to  improve  the  program. 
Since  last  February  when  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  began  considering 
the  social  security  amendment,  a  decep- 
tive propaganda  campaign  has  been 
launched  to  weaken  the  bill  proposed  by 
President  Johnson. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  confuse  young 
workers  with  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  fiscally  sound  and  that  it 
would  cost  them  much  more  than  they 
ever  would  receive  in  benefits. 

Of  course  this  argimient  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  Newsletters  were  sent  out  by  op- 
ponents claiming  that  the  payment  of 
social  security  benefits  upon  retirement 
would  no  longer  be  an  earned  right  but 
that  a  "means  test"  would  be  applied 
smd  only  those  retirees  who  could  demon- 
strate need  would  receive  payments.  The 
fact  is  that  there  was  never  any  "means 
test"  considered  by  the  committee. 

A  strong  attack  was  also  made  on 
President  Johnson's  proposals  to  simplify 
the  special  tax  treatment  for  the  elderly. 
These  reforms  would  have  benefited 
about  95  percent  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
But  the  issue  was  distorted  by  the 
enemies  of  social  security. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  played 
an  important  role  in  opposing  the  admin- 
istration bill.  In  its  August  11  Washing- 
ton Report,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce stated  that  H.R.  12080  more  nearly 
fits  the  pattern  of  the  national  chamber 
than  recommendations  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  H.R.  5710. 

It  pointed  to  the  compromise  benefit 
of  12  Vs!  percent  as  being  nearer  to  the  8 
percent  recommended  by  the  chamber 
than  to  the  20  percent  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  They  also  pointed  to  their 
proposal  for  a  $47.50  monthly  minimum 
benefit  and  the  $50  compromise,  com- 
pared to  Johioson's  request  for  a  $70 
minimum. 

This  opposition  to  the  social  security 
bill  proposed  by  President  Johnson  had 
some  influence  in  this  90th  Congress.  But 
the  compromise  bill  generally  reflects 
control  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  conservative  coalition  of  Re- 
publicans and  southern  Democrats. 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  in  political 
philosophy  over  jiie  social  security  issue. 
Its  opponents  hive  referred  to  it  as  wel- 
fare-state legislation. 

To  me  it  seems  to  be  an  important  part 
of  our  war  on  poverty.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  program  of  social  justice  for  our 
aged  and  disabled.  It  is  also  a  stimulant 
for  the  economy,  providing  job  oppor- 
tunities and  contributing  much  to  our 
Nation's  economic  growth,  progress,  and 
prosperity. 

The  bill  now  before  us  should  get 
unanimous  support.  It  meets  objections 
of  opponents  of  the  administration  bill. 
And  it  should  have  the  support  of  those 
who  favored  the  President's  proposal  by 
accepting  the  best  possible  alternative. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1967,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  to  this  Chamber  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 
H.R.  12080.  In  my  opinion  this  compre- 
hensive bill  is  a  very  responsible  piece 
of  legislation  that  provides  a  forthright 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  problems 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  bill  lib- 
eralizes those  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  should  be  liberalized. 
At  the  same  time  it  tightens  those  pro- 
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visions  that  experience  has  shown  should 
be  tightened  for  effective  implementa- 
tion. H.R.  12080  touches  upon  virtually 
every  title  of  the  act,  hut  I  shall  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABrLITT  INSTJRANCE 
PROCRAM    (OASDI) 

H.R.  12080  calls  for  a  121/2-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  OASDI 
benefits.  For  retired  Workers  now  on  the 
social  security  rolls  benefits  would  range 
from  $50  to  approximately  $160  a  month 
instead  of  the  present  range  of  $44  to 
$142  a  month.  Thus,  the  Importance  of 
this  proposal  to  persons  on  a  fixed  in- 
come during  the  current  period  of  rising 
prices  is  obvious,  especially  since  social 
security  payments  are  the  major  source 
of  retirement  income  for  the  majority  of 
the  aged  beneficiaries. 

The  bill  also  proposes  changing  the 
formula  for  computing  benefits  so  that 
benefits  will  be  more  closely  related  to 
wages  and  the  sharp  disparity  between 
preretirement  and  retirement  Income 
will  be  lessened.  For  example,  under  the 
current  law.  benefits  based  on  an  aver- 
age monthly  wage  of  $150  and  paid  to  a 
husband  and  wife  aged  65  years  or  more 
are  equal  to  only  about  78  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  wage;  an  aged  couple's 
benefits  based  on  an  average  monthly 
wage  of  $550  are  equal  to  only  about  46 
percent  of  this  wage.  Under  the  proposed 
computation  formula,  an  aged  couple 
would  receive  benefits  equal  to  88  percent 
of  a  $150  average  monthly  wage  and  al- 
most 52  percent  of  an  average  monthly 
wage  of  $550. 

Under  H.R.  12080,  the  annual  maxi- 
mum earnings  base  on  which  social  se- 
curity taxes  are  levied  would  be  raised 
from  the  present  $6,600  to  $7,600.  Thus, 
benefits  would  be  related  to  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  persons  who  have 
earnings  above  the  present  base.  The 
initial  earnings  base  covered  full  earn- 
ings of  about  97  percent  of  the  workers: 
the  present  base  covers  the  full  earnings 
of  only  about  75  percent  of  the  workers, 
and  this  ratio  will  decline  as  earnings 
continue  to  rise.  As  you  know,  the  earn- 
ings base  is  not  only  important  for  the 
benefit  structure  but  also  for  the  pro- 
gram's financial  structure.  If  the  higher 
base  is  adopted,  only  the  slightest  in- 
crease in  the  contribution  rates  will  be 
necessary  to  finance  the  OASDI  and 
the  health  insurance — HI — amendments 
called  for  in  the  bill. 

In  the  field  of  disabiUty,  H.R.  12080 
calls  for  more  specific  guidelines  to  point 
up  the  importance  of  medical  factors  in 
determining  the  degree  of  disability  that 
must  exist  in  order  for  a  person  to  quali- 
fy for  disability  insurance  benefits.  The 
bill  also  introduces  a  new  feature  into 
the  disability  program  by  providing 
benefits  to  widows  and  dependent  wid- 
owers who  are  disabled  who  have  at- 
tained age  50.  It  also  provides  a  less 
stringent  insured  status  test  for  persons 
who  become  disabled  before  age  31  than 
the  present  5-year  work  requirement  ap- 
plied to  all  ages  and  liberalizes  the-bene- 
flt  income  that  may  be  received  by  per- 
sons eligible  for  disability  payments  un- 
der both  social  security  and  workmen's 
compensation. 
Included  among  the  other  provisions 


of  H.R.  12080  that  affect  OASDI  are  a 
liberalization  of  the  Insured  status  re- 
quirement of  a  mother  in  order  for  her 
child  to  be  considered  her  dependent  at 
the  time  of  her  retirement,  death,  or  dis- 
ability and  an  increase  in  the  amount 
an  individual  may  earn  and  still  get  full 
benefits. 

HEALTH    INSTTRANCE 

The  provision  of  H.R.  12080  that  per- 
mits a  third  alternative  for  paying  phy- 
sicians under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
major  improvements  the  bill  makes  to 
the  medicare  program.  At  the  present 
time,  if  a  physician  does  not  agree  to  ac- 
cept an  assignment  from  his  patient  and 
collect  payment  on  his  patient's  behalf, 
the  patient  first  must  pay  the  physician 
and  present  a  receipted  bill  to  the  carrier 
before  he  can  be  reimbursed.  This  of 
course  can  work  severe  hardships  on 
those  who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal 
to  advance  the  payment.  H.R.  12080  pro- 
vides an  alternative  whereby  the  patient 
would  not  have  to  make  this  ^dvance  be- 
fore receiving  reimbursement  from  the 
carrier.  I  also  strongly  support  the  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
periment with  methods  of  pasdng  hos- 
pitals which  would  provide  them  with 
incentive  for  keeping  costs  down  while 
maintaining  the  quality  of  care. 

H.R.  12080  calls  for  increasing  the 
number  of  hospital  days  permitted  in  a 
spell  of  illness  from  90  to  120  days  and 
for  more  lenient  transitional  provisions 
for  eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  for 
iminsured  persons  who  become  65  after 
1968. 

H.R.  12080  provides  various  methods 
to  simpUft^  the  administration  of  the 
medicare  program  and  to  simplifying 
billing  for  hospitals. 

PtTBLIC     ASSISTANCE 

One  of  the  most  courageous  and  con- 
structive portions  of  H.R.  12080,  in  my 
opinion,  Ues  in  the  bill's  amendments  to 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent   children— AFDC— a     program 
which  has  aroused  much  criticism.  A 
principal  goal  of  the  amendments  is  to 
make  people  on  the  AFDC  program  self- 
sufficient  so  that  they  may  no  longer  re- 
quire public  assistance.  To  accomplish 
this    objective,    the   bill   would    require 
States  to  provide  AFDC  adults  and  older 
children  not  in  school  with  vocational 
counseling  and  training  and  to  provide 
day-care    services    to    AFDC    working 
mothers.   As  a  work   incentive.   States 
would  be  required  to  exempt  a  portion  of 
the  income  earned  by  AFDC  recipients  so 
that  theif  benefits  would  not  be  reduced 
by  the  total  amount  of  their  earnings. 
The   bill  modifies   the   optional  unem- 
ployed fathers  program  to  provide  \mi- 
form  eligibility  requirements  and  tight- 
ens the  program  to  assure  that  the  un- 
employed find  employment  as  soon  as 
possible.  More  generous  Federal  match- 
ing woul*be  provided  to  help  the  States 
implement  these  requirements. 

Another  purpose  of  the  amendments  in 
regard  to  the  AFDC  program  is  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  illegitimate  births  and 
to  prevent  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. States  must  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  to  those  who  desire  them; 


they  must  provide  protective  payments 
if  parents  or  relatives  are  incompetent 
or  irresponsible;  and  they  must  provide 
direct  vendor  payments  where  cash  pay- 
ments to  a  parent  or  relative  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
States  would  be  required  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  legal  authorities 
unsuitable  conditions  for  children  and 
develop  a  program  to  establish  the  pa- 
ternity of  illegitimate  needy  children 
and  aid  in  securing  support  from  the 
fathers  for  these  children. 

H.R.  12080  also  calls  for  modifying  title 
XIX — medicaid — in  order  to  establish 
certain  limits  on  Federal  participation  in 
the  program  and  to  make  it  administra- 
tively more  fiexible.  The  bill  also  expands 
and  improves  the  child  welfare  and  child 
health  programs  In  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  I  have  strongly  supported. 
One  new  public  assistance  feature  which 
I  find  interesting  and  helpful  is  the  pro- 
vision calling  for  50-percent  matching 
payments  to  States  to  meet  costs  of  up 
to  $500  to  repair  the  home  of  a  public 
assistance  recipient  if  the  home  other- 
wise could  not  be  occupied  and  the  cost 
of  rented  quarters  would  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  repairs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  H.R.  12080  will 
be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12080, 
which  will  provide  an  across-the-board 
increase  of  121/2  percent  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  those  persons  in  our 
country  who  are  seriously  injured  due  to 
the  Great  Society  inflationary  fiscal  pol- 
icies. Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of  living 
rose  3.3  percent,  cash  benefits  have 
fallen  7  percentage  points  behind  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  the 
administration  has  delayed  action  on 
this  bill  for  so  long. 

Further.  I  approve  this  measure  In 
that  it  increases  the  amount  a  person 
may  earn  and  still  receive  full  benefits. 
The  present  earning  ceiling  is  totally  in- 
adequate. The  increase  that  has  been 
proposed  by  this  bill  reflects  the  finan- 
cial reality  that  exists  in  our  coimtry 
today  because  of  the  present  infiationary 
period. 

I  want  to  commend  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wn,BUR  Mills,  of  ■ 
Arkansas,  and  all  the  members  of  his 
committee,  for  their  recommendations 
which  we  hope  will  correct  the  tremen- 
dous problem  which  exists  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  payments  of  moneys  to 
our  welfare  Recipients.  There  will  be  a 
revolt  one  day  of  our  country's  taxpay- 
ers if  something  is  not  done  about  this 
business  of  "taking  from  the  have's  and 
giving  to  the  have-not's."  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  good  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  put  some  teeth  into  this 
legislation  that  will  insist  that  Irrespon- 
sible parents  will  be  properly  dealt  with, 
and  that  the  courts  will  be  called  upon 
to  rule  in  cases  of  willful  neglect  involv- 
ing children. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  aid  to  fami- 
lies vrith  dependent  children  program 
has  grown  from  646,000  families  that 
included  2.4  million  recipients  to  1.2 
million  families  and  nearly  5  million  re- 
cipients. It  has  been  estimated  that  Fed- 
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funds  allotted  to  this  program  will 
rise  from  1.6  billion  to  1.84  billion  over 
t  le  next  5  years  unless  this  constructive 
afid  concerted  action  is  taken. 

approve  of  this  bUl  in  that  it  would 
r^tore  more  families  to  employment 
a  id  self-reliance  by  making  some  sub- 
si  antlal  changes  to  the  present  pro- 
g-am. This  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
g-am for  each  AFDC  adult  or  older 
c  did  not  attending  school  which  would 
ef ulp  them  for  work  and  place  them  in 

Job.  Those  who  refuse  such  training 
^thout  good  cause  would  be  eliminated 
f  1  om  the  rolls.  This  bill  would  establish 
a  community  work  and  training  pro- 
g  am  throughout  each  State  by  July 
1  >69,  and  provides  that  protection  pay- 
n  ent  and  vendor  payments  would  be 
n  ade  where  appropriate  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  children.  It  further  provides 
djty  care  for  children  of  adult  members 
the  family  in  order  to  allow  the  adults 
all  opportunity  for  training  and  employ- 
n  ent.  And  lastly,  but  probably  most  im- 
p>rtant.  this  bill  provides  an  earning 
e:  lemptlon  to  provide  Incentives  for  work 
AFDC  recipients.  At  the  present, 
Is  no  provision  in  the  Social  Secu- 
Act  by  which  States  may  permit 
e4iployed  parents  to  retain  their  earn- 
This  is  a  serious  defect  which  this 
attempts  to  cure.  The  number 
assistance  recipients  who  take  work 
enter  into  a  program  can  be  decreased 

the  proper  incentive  exists.  I  certainly 
silpport  the  adoption  of  a  work  incentive 
p:  ovlsion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  State  of 
Odahoma,  which  has  been  said  to  be 
a1  the  top  of  the  welfare  recipient  rolls, 
pi  ^rticularly  in  the  area  of  aid  to  depend- 
ei  it  children,  I  know  that  our  State  leg- 
Is  ature  and  the  people  of  Oklahoma  will 
wslcome  the  provisions  of  this  act  per- 
t£  Inlng  to  this  particular  problem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  additional  taxes 
wiich  will  be  required  to  support  this 
pi  ogram  can  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
tr  lining  incentive  programs  which  this 
b)  II  contemplates,  which  in  my  opinion, 
w  11  remove  many  people  from  the  wel- 
fa  re  rolls  and  place  them  in  a  produc- 
tl  re  environment  as  taxpayers  instead  of 
ta  xtakers. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
m  m,  this  bill  does  an  injxistice  to  those 
Anerlcana  who  most  critically  need 
Pideral  assistance:  it  shortchanges  our 
scrdor  citizens  and  other  needy  Ameri- 


ccns. 

Although  the  bill  would  effect  a  121/2- 
p<rcent  across-the-board  increase  in 
sc  :ial  security  benefits,  in  my  judgment, 
tt  is  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  fully  the 
n<eds  of  our  senior  citizens.  Moreover, 
the  bill  falls  to  take  meaningful  action 
to  permit  social  security  recipients  to 
ea  m  more  than  a  nominal  amount  of 
si;  pplementary  income  without  sacriflc- 
In  s  their  benefits.  Under  present  law,  a 
b«  neficiary  of  social  securi-ty  may  receive 
ui  to  $1,500  in  earned  income  without 
fo-egoing  any  of  his  benefits.  For  each 
$2  of  earned  Income  between  $1,500  and 
$2 ,700,  the  recipient  forfeits  $1  of  social 
se  nirity.  Above  $2,700,  the  loss  is  $1  In 
so:Ial  security  benefits  for  each  $1  in 
ea  med  income. 

tn  an  unfortunate  display  of  what  can 
oif  y  be  called  tokenism,  the  committee 


in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  recommend  an 
increase  merely  of  $180  in  these  limits. 
To  those  older  Americans  who  depend  in 
large  part  on  a  nominal  amount  of 
earned  income  to  help  make  ends  meet, 
the  administration  will  appear  to  be 
playing  politics  at  their  expense.  The 
limitation  on  earned  income  ought 
either  to  be  substantially  liberalized  or 
eliminated  altogether  so  that  these  older 
Americans  need  not  live  in  fear  of  a  per- 
sonal financial  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another 
example  of  this  administration's  false 
sense  of  economy.  The  place  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  is  in  pork  barrel  public 
works  and  farm  subsidies,  not  in  the 
welfare  of  our  senior  citizens  and  other 
needy  Americans. 

Two  other  areas  of  the  bill— relating  to 
aid  for  dependent  children  and  medic- 
aid— are  of  particular  concern  to  me,  in 
light  of  their  apparent  adverse  impact  on 
New  York  State.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's efforts  to  encourage  greater  in- 
dependence and  self-sufficiency  by  wel- 
fare recipients  and  I  particularly  ap- 
prove of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  stimulate 
the  establishment  of  day-care  centers 
so  that  welfare  mothers  may  receive  job 
training.  This  part  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
complish much  of  what  I  sought  to  do 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  with  Senator  Javits 
earlier  this  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposed  freeze  of 
Federal  participation  in  that  portion  of 
the  AFDC  program  based  on  the  absence 
of  a  parent  at  its  level  as  of  January 
1967  would  appear  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive. As  Secretary  Gardner  most  aptly 
stated  earlier  this  week : 

I  do  not  believe  that  children  should  have 
to  pay  for  the  real  or  supposed  sins  of  their 
parents,  and  I  think  It  would  be  shortsighted 
of  a  society  to  produce,  by  Its  neglect,  a  group 
of  future  citizens  very  likely  to  be  unproduc- 
tive and  characterized  by  bitterness  and 
alienation. 

As  for  the  proposed  medicaid  formula, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  more  strin- 
gent eligibility  requirements  will  penalize 
those  States  who  have  already  imple- 
mented more  far-reaching  programs. 
New  York  State,  in  particular,  would  be 
forced  to  make  drastic  alterations  either 
in  its  existing  program  or  in  the  fi- 
nancing thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  in  the 
extreme  that  those  of  us  here  today  who 
share  my  view — or  would  otherwise  seek 
to  amend  the  bill — have  given  only  the 
alternative  of  opposing  it  in  its  entirety. 
This  is  no  time  to  tie  the  hands  of  Con- 
gressmen who  have  a  broader  perspec- 
tive on  the  problems  of  our  aged  and 
needy. 

With  some  reluctance,  in  light  of  the 
factors  I  have  outlined,  I  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  this  measure.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  the  initia- 
tive in  making  such  modifications  as  will 
effect  a  full  measure  of  assistance  to 
those  Americans  who  are  most  in  need. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problems  of  medicaid  have  been  so  well 
considered  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, of  my  State  of  New  York,  in  a 
recent  speech  at  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  that 
I  thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  during  the 
consideration  of  medical  assistance  pay- 
ments under  title  n — Public  Welfare 
Amendments — of  H.R.  12080  before  us 
today. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  remarks  to  the 
House  on  the  adoption  of  the  rule— 
Congressional  Record  of  August  16,  at 
page  22785 — one  unfortunate  aspect  of 
the  adoption  of  a  closed  rule  allowing  no 
amendments,  was  to  prohibit  to  this 
Committee  the  opportunity  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  such  sensible  analyses  as  that 
given  by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  this 
question.  It  may  very  well  be  that  if  an 
opportunity  were  available,  there  might 
be  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  12080  to 
perfect  and  improve  the  provisions  on 
medicaid. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Excerpts  of  Remarks  by  Gov.  Nexson  A. 
Rockefeller,  on  Medicaid,  Prepared  fob 
Delivery  at  the  Republican  Governors' 
Conference,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  June 
29,  1967 

I  regard  It  as  one  of  our  highest  responsi- 
bilities as  public  leaders  to  provide  the 
opportunity  to  our  people  to  get  the  health 
care  they  need.  This  Is  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  been  vitally  Interested  for  many 
years. 

Historically,  private  and  non-profit  health 
insurance  companies  have  done  a  significant 
Job  In  helping  to  provide  good  medical  care 
for  a  large  percentage  of  our  people. 

When  I  was  Undersecretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
working  for  Mrs.  Hobby  and  President  Eisen- 
hower, I  tried  to  get  the  Insurance  Industry 
to  agree  to  a  Federal  reinsurance  pool  to 
encourage  private  Insurance  companies  to 
write  catastrophic  health  insurance — a  des- 
perately needed  protection  for  American 
families. 

Unfortunately,  they  opposed  the  idea.  When 
I  first  became  Governor  In  1959,  I  under- 
took a  comprehensive  study  looking  toward 
the  possibility  of  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance for  New  York  State. 

However,  the  Idea  then  was  too  far  ahead 
of  its  time.  And  the  added  costs  to  New  York 
Industries  If  we  had  acted  alone  might  have 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  Industrial  growth 
of  our  State,  and  therefore  on  employment 
opportunities  as  well. 

At  the  Governors'  Conference  of  1960  I 
worked  strenuously  for  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  In  support  of  Medicare  under 
Social  Security  to  cover  hospital  costs  for 
our  older  citizens.  I  vigorously  supported 
Medicare  because  It  was  to  be  based  on  a 
contributory  system  of  health  Insurance. 

In  my  view,  a  contributory  system  Is  most 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal 
soundness  and  because  It  respects  and  re- 
asserts the  dignity  of  the  individual.  The 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Oovemors,  but, 
as  you  well  know,  the  passage  of  Medicare 
itself   had    to   wait   another    five   years. 

We  are  thereafter  left  with  the  Kerr-Mills 
law,  enacted  later  that  year,  as  an  alternate 
means  of  financing  health  care  for  the 
elderly. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  concept  represents  a  sharp 
difference  from  the  principle  of  contributory 
health  insurance.  It  is  based  on  funds  drawn 
from  the  general  revenues.  The  beneflclarlea 
make  no  financial  contribution  and  there- 
fore they  would  have  little  reason  to  feel  anj 
responslbUlty  for  the  financial  direction  o« 
the  program. 

There  Is  no  restraining  force  for  its  ub- 
limited  extension  as  in  the  case  of  a  cob- 
trlbutory  system. 

In  1965  the  Congress  finally  adopted  the 
contributory  system  of  Medicare  imder  So- 
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clal  Security  to  provide  medical  care  for  our 
older  citizens. 

Under  this  program  in  New  York  State  we 
have  about  1,700,000  persons  over  65  en- 
rolled In  Part  A,  the  hospitalization  program 
of  Medicare  and  about  1,600,000  enrolled  In 
Part  B  of  the  general  care  program  of 
Medicare. 

At  th«  same  time,  the  Congress  enacted 
Title  XIX,  or  Medicaid,  which  extended  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program  for  older  citlMna  to 
other  persons  defined  as  medically  Indigent. 
The  entire  Medicaid  program  Is  financed 
from  the  general  revenues  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments. 

As  you  know,  before  a  State  could  receive 
the  additional  Federal  aid  under  this  ex- 
panded Kerr-MUls  concept,  the  State  had  to 
Improve  Its  present  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Washington  was  not  going  to  put  up  Fed- 
eral money  merely  to  substitute  for  State 
and  local  funds  that  were  already  being  ex- 
pended. 

In  New  York  State  we  already  had  a  sim- 
ilar medical  assistance  program  going  back 
to  1929  and  Governor  Al  Smith's  time. 

At  the  time  Medicaid  was  enacted.  New 
York  State  provided  general  medical  assist- 
ance, for  example,  to  a  family  of  four  with 
a  net  income  of  $4,700  or  less  and  hospital 
care  for  a  family  of  four  with  a  net  Income 
of  $5,200  or  less. 

In  response  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
Title  XIX,  we  designed  our  State's  match- 
ing Medicaid  legislation  to  get  the  full  share 
of  Federal  dollars  available  to  New  York. 

Accordingly,  we  raised  our  standard  so 
that,  for  example  a  family  of  four  with  an 
Income  of  $6,000  is  now  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  Medicaid. 

One  of  the  key  features  of  our  New  York 
program  is  that  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
help  people  struck  by  catastrophic  illness. 

Under  prior  means  tests,  these  people  were 
required  to  strip  themselves  of  home  and 
savings  before  they  could  receive  assistance 
in  paying  medical  and  hospital  bills. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person's  legitimate 
medical  costs  are  high  enough,  be  can  get 
help  even  though  his  Income  would  Initially 
appear  to  be  above  the  level  of  medical 
Indigency. 

A  case  In  point  was  an  engineer  with  one 
of  our  major  industries  who  earned  $12,300 
a  year. 

His  wife  suffered  from  chronic  kidney 
failure  and  she  had  to  have  costly  dialysis 
treatment  to  stay  alive.  Her  medical  ex- 
penses for  one  year  alone  totalled  more  than 
her  husband's  Income.  This  family  got  help, 
under  New  York  State's  Medicaid  program. 

We  have  also  given  the  people  a  program 
which  provides  for  free  choice  of  physician. 
In  turn,  the  physician  can  use  his  own 
Judgment  as  to  whether  he  wants  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program. 

Today  in  New  York  State  there  are  ap- 
proximately 6,000,000  people  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Medicaid  program.  In 
fiscal  1965,  prior  to  Medicaid,  we  had  1,400,- 
000  persons  benefiting  from  State  medical 
assistance  programs  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $486,900,000. 

For  fiscal  1966,  the  first  year  under  Medic- 
aid, we  had  approximately  1,500,000  persons 
benefitting  from  this  program  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $532,000,000. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1967  we  esti- 
mate that  2,900,000  persons  will  benefit  from 
Medicaid  and  that  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $738,000,000. 

As  for  Medicaid,  It  raises  two  principle 
questions:  cost,  and  administration. 

1.  From  the  cost  standpoint  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  our 
New  York  population  Is  vmder  some  form  of 
private  or  non-profit  health  insurance. 

New  York  State  employers  are  already  pay- 
ing about  $610,000,000  annually  toward  em- 
ployee health  insurance  plans. 


If  any  of  the  people  covered  by  this  pri- 
vate insvu-ance  are  enroUed  In  or  apply  for 
Medicaid,  tliey  have  to  deduct  benefits  avail- 
able from  their  private  Insurance  first,  before 
Medicaid  will  pay  any  of  their  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Our  concern  Is  that  because  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  so  many  of  these  people  for  Medicaid 
the  private  health  insurance  plans  wUl  be 
dropped. 

This  turn  of  events  would  transfer  a  sub- 
stantially Increased  financial  burden  to  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Public 
Health  faced  up  to  this  problem  and  came 
up  with  a  statewide  contributory  health 
insurance  proposal. 

Last  February,  I  Joined  with  the  legislative 
leaders  of  both  parties  In  supporting  leg- 
islation to  Implement  such  a  statewide  con- 
tributory health  Insurance  plan. 

This  program  would  have  required  basic 
medical  and  hospital  coverage  for  thousands 
of  employees  and  their  families  who  now 
have  no  health  insurance  and  who  may  not 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  public  pro- 
grams like  Medicaid. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  $610,000,000 
that  New  York  firms  are  already  paying  for 
health  insurance,  this  proposal  would  have 
added  about  another  $145,000,000 — largely  to 
be  paid  by  firms  that  presently  have  no  em- 
ployee   health    insurance    plan. 

Under  this  contributory  proposal,  private 
and  non-profit  insurance  companies  would 
continue  to  provide  employee  health  plans. 

Thus  the  proposal  would  have  preserved 
the  enormously  valuable  Ingredient  of  free 
enterprise  In  our  health  Insurance  system. 
Also,  the  Individual  who  can  afford  to 
would  be  bearing  a  share  of  his  health  in- 
surance costs  while  benefiting  from  Its 
coverage. 

The  contributory  system  offered  another 
marked  advantage. 

Doctors,  by  and  large,  prefer  to  have  in- 
surance companies  as  fiscal  Intermediaries 
rather  than  goverrmient — and  this  they 
would  have  under  our  proposed  contributory 
system. 

Unforttinately,  for  all  Its  merits,  the  pro- 
gram generated  little  support,  and  it  was  not 
enacted  into  law. 

I  had  a  smaU  merchant  in  Schenectady 
complain  to  me  about  what  it  would  have 
cost  him  to  Install  an  employee  health  in- 
surance plan. 

I  explained  to  him  that  If  he  could  not 
afford  to  provide  this  health  protection,  then 
It  would  be  done  by  government. 

And  how  Is  government  going  to  raise  the 
money? 

Local  government  would  probably  in- 
crease his  real  estate  taxes,  he  also  pays  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes,  so  he  may  have  been 
better  off  by  Instituting  his  own  employee 
health  insurance  plan. 

Obviously  under  the  present  arrangement, 
Medicaid  costs  are  going  to  keep  rising. 

Back  at  that  1960  Governors'  Conference 
I  expressed  my  concern  that  this  kind  of 
subsidy  financing  of  health  needs  would 
eventually  lead  to  great  financial  pressures 
on  the  Federal  government. 

Nevertheless,  Medicaid  is  now  a  fact  of 
life,  and  it  does  serve  a  vital  pvirpose  by 
making  sure  that  no  one  need  be  barred 
from  the  medical  care  he  needs  for  lack  of 
financial  resources. 

But  I  continue  to  believe  strongly  that 
we  ought  to  be  giving  serious  consideration 
to  greater  use  of  the  contributory  health  In- 
surance principle  in  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  our  people. 

In  my  own  State,  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  IHibllc 
Health  will  continue  to  hold  hearings  to 
develop  an  acceptable  contributory  health 
insurance  system  for  our  State. 

2.  As  for  the  functional  aspects  of  Medic- 
aid, of  course  we  have  liad  our  problems. 


The  medical  profession  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  enthusiastic  from  the  outset. 

This  is  ironic  in  a  sense,  since  organized 
medicine  bitterly  opposed  Medicare  while 
accepting  Kerr-Mllls. 

Yet,  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  Is  the  real 
parent  of  Medicaid. 

There  have  been  some  other  dlfflcultles; 
delays  in  pa3ianents  to  physicians  have  oc- 
curred; application  prooedures  are  still  too 
complicated:  and  some  of  the  people  who 
need  Medicaid  most,  do  not  yet  know  that 
the  program  exists. 

Yet,  we  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  our 
progress  in  Implementing  this  massive  and 
complex  program. 

What  I  have  tried  essentially  to  do  today  is 
to  present  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  alternative  methods  of  financ- 
ing health  care. 

However,  In  my  view,  we  do  not  have  al- 
ternatives to  a  basic  obligation; 

— and  that  Is  to  see  that  everyone  has  ac- 
cess to  adequate  medical  care  when  needed, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  remove  the 
specter  of  financial  ruin  as  the  cruel  com- 
panion of  sickness  and  disease. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  shall  support  H.R.  12080— the 
social  security  amendments  reported  to 
us  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— I  do  so  with  grave  reservations. 
Since  one  can  vote  only  "for  or  against" 
the  bill  under  consideration,  each  Mem- 
ber must  decide  whether  the  good  points 
outweigh  his  objections.  I  cannot  find 
my  objections  more  important  than  the 
urgent  need  for  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Since  we  are  considering 
this  legislation  under  closed  rule  without 
the  possibility  of  floor  amendments,  I 
must  vote  for  it. 

Of  primary  concern  to  me  is  that  we 
overestimate  the  disposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  turn  over  more  of  their 
income  to  the  social  security  program. 
The  bill  before  us  provides  that  the  tax 
rate  and  the  taxable  income  will  climb 
steadily  in  the  next  6  years  until  In  1973, 
the  employer-employee  tax  rate  will  be 
11.3  percent  compared  to  the  current  8.8 
percent,  and  the  taxable  wage  base 
which  is  now  $6,600  will  climb  to  $7,600. 
However,  there  Is  no  provision  in  the  bill 
to  provide  that  the  benefits  will  change 
with  the  economy  in  the  next  6  years.  In 
other  words,  we  provide  for  adjustments 
of  the  taxes  but  not  of  the  benefits. 

As  we  continue  to  demand  more  of  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  taxpayers,  we 
can  expect  an  increasing  number  of  them 
to  take  pencil  in  hand  and  start  figuring. 
It  does  not  take  much  paperwork  to  as- 
certain that  a  similar  investment  of  their 
money  into  a  private  pension  fund  will 
yield  them  a  significantly  greater  return. 
By  our  compulsory  system  of  security, 
we  are  discouraging  an  investment  which 
will  benefit  not  only  each  Individual,  but 
our  entire  society  which  benefits  from 
the  investments  of  private  retirement 
fund  capital.  I  think  this  view  of  the 
social  security  system  must  be  given 
more  attention  in  the  near  future.  The 
present  and  the  future  generations  of  our 
people  will  demand  it. 

Getting  back  to  the  need  for  benefit 
Increases,  I  am  disappointed  in  the  mini- 
mum benefit  Increase  recommended  by 
the  committee.  Those  persons  receiving 
the  minimum  benefit  are  our  elder  citi- 
zens who  are  most  dependent  upon  social 
security.  We  are  sending  these  persons  to 
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the  welfare  rolls  for  a  supplement  to 
tt  eir  social  security  earnings.  These  peo- 
pl5  cannot  see  their  way  through  from 
m  mth  to  month  suid  they  live  in  con- 
st oit  fear  of  major  medical  expenses  or 
ot  ler  emergencies.  It  is  my  thought — and 
I  mplemented  it  into  the  social  security 
bi  1  I  introduced  this  year — that  money 
fr  >m  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treas- 
lu  /  should  be  used  to  finance  this  mini- 
mun  benefit  increase  to  a  level  of  $80 
p«  r  month.  I  think  we  have  a  respon- 
sil  lility  to  these  persons  who  were  un- 
al  le,  for  numerous  reasons  to  contribute 
sv  fflciently  to  the  social  security  pro- 
giun  to  receive  a  higher  benefit.  This 
responsibility  belongs  to  all  of  our  so- 
ci  sty — not  Just  to  social  security  con- 
tr  butors.  It  belongs  to  people  like  Joe 
Si  roBiTZ  and  the  other  Members  here  to- 
di  y  who  do  not  contribute  one  dime 
tottrard  this  responsibility,  but  who  vote 
to  Increase  the  taxes  on  social  security 
antrlbutors.  By  utilizing  Federal  reve- 
ni  les,  we  could  provide  a  well-deserved 
dl  snity  to  citizens  who  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  this  Nation  when  there 
wiis  not  a  social  security  program  to 
w!  ilch  they  could  contribute. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  becoming 
more  retirement  conscious.  The  social 
SI  curlty  progrsmi  has  implemented  much 
o\  their  interest.  The  social  security  pro- 
g]  am  was  meant  to  "supplement"  and 
n(  it  to  be  the  sole  source  of  Income  for 
o\i  retired  citizens.  The  benefits  are 
bised  on  this  principle  while  the  social 
se:urity  tax  seems  to  speak  a  different 
p]  dlosophy.  Irrespective  of  the  principles 
ol  the  program  and  the  seeming  Incon- 
sl  *ency  within  the  system's  regulations, 
w !  have  people  who  rely  entirely  upon 
sc  clal  security.  These  are  the  persons 
It  ceivlng  the  minimimi  benefits  and  it  is 
TCj  hope  that  the  other  House  of  the 
C  )ngres8  may  give  consideration  to  these 
ptrsonS. 

Finally,  I  think  we  are  too  harshly 
p(  nallzing  many  of  our  senior  citizens  by 
nlsing  the  outside  earnings  limitation 
b3  only  $160,  from  $1,500  to  $1,680.  The 
pi  oposal  I  offered  to  the  committee  rec- 
<a  imended  that  retired  persons  be  able 
tc  earn  $2,000  per  year  before  the  $1  for 
ei  ery  $2  eamed/«rtSiholding  take  effect 
ai  id  that  they  be  able  to  earn  $3,000  In- 
st ?ad  of  the  proposed  $2,880  contained  in 
H  R.  12080.  before  the  $1  for  $1  reduction 
w  >uld  apply. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  register  my 
ei  dorsement  of  the  committee  in  their 
vljw  that  the  President's  recommended 
t8x  provisions  were  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  society.  I  could  not  give 
m  7  support  to  legislation  which  provided 
fcr  taxing  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  as  income  as  the  President 
re  [K>mmended. 

Our  elder  citizens  have  too  long  suf- 
fe  red  a  burden  for  which  they  are  not 
re  sponsible;  namely,  government-caused 
It  Batlon.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
hi  ,ve  hit  hardest  those  persons  living  on 
fl:  :ed  incomes.  It  Is  my  responsibility  as 
a  legislator  to  evaluate  the  bill  before  us 
in  terms  of  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
pl  J  I  represent.  I  think  recipients  of  so- 
ci  J  security  benefits  must  have  relief — 
If  only  temporary.  This  is  what  we  are 
of  erlng  them  In  this  legislation.  Passing 


a  bill  which  does  not  include  provisions 
for  automatic  adjustments  so  the  pro- 
gram can  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
tomorrow  can  be  only  temporary.  We 
will  be  back  here  again  considering  so- 
cial security,  if  not  next  year,  the  follow- 
ing, and  on  and  on  until  we  tie  this  pro- 
gram to  the  growth  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
are  once  again  considering  social  secu- 
rity amendments,  I  feel  it  is  time  to  look 
realistically  at  the  problem  at  hand. 
There  is  wide  agreement  that  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  are  imperative, 
but  I  have  some  serious  reservations  re- 
garding H.R.  12080  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  closed  rule,  which  prevents  the  intro- 
duction of  amendments  to  clarify  and  to 
strengthen  certain  sections,  is  a  source  of 
concern. 

The  general  benefit  increase  of  12 '/a 
percent  actually  does  little  to  provide 
realistic  or  adequate  benefits  for  retired 
citizens.  The  minimum  benefit  is  in- 
creased to  $50  per  month;  the  average 
monthly  benefit  is  raised  to  $164.  Even 
with  this  increase,  retirement  will  con- 
tinue to  mean  impoverishment  for  many 
citizens.  The  President's  request  of  a 
20-percent  increase  is  not  wholly  real- 
istic compared  to  people's  needs.  An  in- 
crease of  50  percent  might  begin  to  be 
adequate.  The  12  V2-percent  increase  does 
little  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  poverty  that  mars  the  "golden  years" 
of  so  many  citizens. 

The  increase  in  the  wage  base,  the 
amount  of  earnings  subject  to  tax  and 
used  in  computation  of  benefits,  to  $7,600 
a  year,  is  meager.  A  more  substantial 
increase  in  the  wage  base  would  be  an- 
other way  to  raise  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits. The  $7,600  wage  base  is  not  even 
comparable  with  the  $3,000  wage  base  of 
1937  in  terms  of  the  necessities  of  life 
the  resulting  benefits  can  provide.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  successive  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  even  keeping  pace  with 
rising  costs  of  living  and  inflation.  It 
appears  that  we  are  regressing,  provid- 
ing less  when  needs  are  becoming 
greater. 

The  ceiling  in  terms  of  medicaid  is 
another  regressive  measure.  This  could 
possibly  impose  a  burden  on  those  States 
with  imaginative  and  realistic  programs, 
causing  them  to  reduce  their  budgets  and 
reorganize  their  goals.  If  anything,  this 
program  should  be  expanded. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  AFDC 
program  seem  particularly  detrimental. 
It  seems  obvious  that  the  number  of 
families  deserving  aid  is  increasing  while 
we  propose  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  pro- 
portion of  children  entitled  to  benefits. 
We  wUl  be  penalizing  those  States  where 
the  need  is  the  greatest. 

I  am  tilso  cautious  about  the  program 
encouraging  relatives  of  dependent  chil- 
dren to  enter  the  work  force.  Unless  the 
program  is  administered  in  a  careful  and 
cautious  manner,  it  could  possibly 
weaken  the  family  structure  in  some 
cases. 

I  include  a  portion  of  the  remarks 
mitke  by  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  his 


statement  to  the  State  regional  welfare 
and  rehabilitation  officials  in  Washing- 
ton, August  15,  1967.  He  discusses  these 
problems  fully. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  It  was  reported  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  see  some  great 
opportunities  in  It.  We  also  see  some  prob- 
lems. There  are  things  we  wanted  that  we 
didn't  get,  and  things  we  didn't  want  that 
we  did  get. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  for  a  new 
Kind  of  focus  on  the  family  as  a  total  entity. 
We  think  this  can  be  all  to  the  good. 

First,  the  States  would  be  required  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  each  family 
and  to  review  It  frequently.  Second,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  work  and 
training  programs  for  welfare  recipients 
deemed  "appropriate"  for  employment.  I'll 
return  to  this  point  In  a  moment.  And  third, 
the  States  would  have  to  provide  greatly  en- 
larged day  care  and  homemaker  services  for 
employed  AFDC  mothers. 

The  comprehensive  plan  drawn  up  for 
each  family  would  be  based  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  potentialities  for  employment  of  fam- 
ily members  over  sixteen  who  are  not  In 
school,  the  health  and  educational  and  train- 
ing needs  they  might  have,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children.  If  the  evaluations  are  well 
and  carefully  done,  if  their  goals  are  broader 
than  the  achievement  of  employment  alone, 
and  if  the  resulting  plans  are  realistically 
and  Imaginatively  laid,  many  families  now  on 
public  assistance  will  find  new  hope,  new 
confidence,  new  stability,  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  become  productive  and  participat- 
ing— with  all  the  Increase  in  personal  satis- 
faction and  happiness  that  goes  with  It. 

With  respect  to  employment,  we  have  had 
encouraging  successes.  Based  on  the  work- 
experience  programs  that  have  been  oper- 
ating for  a  couple  of  years,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  more 
Individuals  who  want  to  be  and  can  be 
trained  and  employed. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  not  all  moth- 
ers would  wish  to,  or  should,  or  could,  work 
full-time,  or  perhaps  even  part-time.  But 
the  unknown  number  who  wish  to,  or  should, 
or  could,  ought  to  have  that  chance. 

Thus  far,  participation  In  the  work-expe- 
rience programs  has  been  entirely  voluntary, 
though  attractive  Incentives  have  been  of- 
fered. The  propoeed  legislation  would  make 
participation  a  condition  for  receiving  as- 
sistance for  those  determined  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  work  or  training.  But  the  bill  provides 
that  a  recipient  of  public  assistance  may  re- 
fuse such  work-training  for  "good  cause,"  and 
the  existing  law  allows  an  Individual  to  ap- 
peal any  decision  to  the  State  agency.  I  have 
asked  my  staff  to  develop  criteria  for  the 
administration  of  these  provisions  that  will 
ensure  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  am  deeply  concerned  that  those 
rights  be  preserved. 

But  what  really  matters  Is  what  happens 
to  each  family,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
that  will  be  decided  elsewhere,  not  In  Wash- 
ington. A  mother  might  appear  to  be  a  good 
candidate  for  work  and  training  on  several 
grounds,  yet  special  circumstances  might 
make  it  desirable  for  her  to  delay  entrance 
Into  the  program.  If  determinations  are  made 
according  to  rigid  formulas  Inflexibly  ap- 
plied, if  lack  of  Imagination  and  foresight 
characterize  action  at  the  decision  level,  then 
the  result  can  only  be  grief  for  the  Individ- 
uals and  families  involved  and  defeat  of  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  which  are  to 
strengthen  the  family  and  move  it  toward 
Independence. 

The  work-training  projects  offer  great  op- 
portunities, but  like  all  opportunities,  they 
must  be  exploited  with  wisdom  as  well  as 
energy.  At  the  very  minimum,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  are  not  preparing  candidates 
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for  non-existent  Jobs.  To  stir  expectations 
and  then  be  unable  to  pay  off  Is  both  im- 
moral and  foolish— and  again,  destructive  of 
the  ends  of  the  program.  But  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  go  beyond  merely  giving  voca- 
Uonal  training  for  already  existing  or  con- 
ventional, particularly  dead  end.  Jobs — that 
at  least  some  of  the  projects  would  be  con- 
sciously aimed  at  creating  new  careers  in 
new  kinds  of  Jobs  for  the  participants. 

The  provisions  for  d£sy  care  also  offer  great 
potentialities  for  enriched  educational  and 
play  programs  that  would  enhance  the 
youngsters'  chances  for  healthy  Intellectual 
and  emotional  growth. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  proposed 
law  that  we  feel  will  make  It  possible  for 
us  to  be  more  helpful  to  you.  I  am  partic- 
ularly glad,  for  example,  that  Increased 
funds  have  been  made  available  for  child 
welfare  services  and  maternal  and  child 
health. 

There  Is  also,  however,  a  debit  side  to  the 
proposed  legislation  from  our  point  of  view. 
We  feel  that  some  of  it,  quite  apart  from 
other  objections  to  it  which  might  be  made, 
would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  or  weak- 
ening the  overall  purposes  of  the  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rightly 
places  great  emphasis  on  the  work  and  train- 
ing programs.  Yet  it  deleted  the  Administra- 
tion provision  that  would  make  it  manda- 
tory upon  the  States  to  pay  full  need,  as 
defined  by  each  State  Itself,  to  public  as- 
sistance recipients,  and  to  reprice  such 
standards  each  year.  And  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  most  States'  definitions  of  full  need 
are  far  from  prodigal.  I  will  recommend  to 
the  Senate  the  reinstatement  of  these  pro- 
vUlons  which  were  Included  In  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal. 

Full  need  has  been  paid  to  participants  in 
the  successful  work-training  programs,  and 
we  had  predicated  our  request  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs  on  the  assump- 
tion that  full  need  would  be  met.  That  Is 
one  of  the  things  we  asked  for  and  didn't  get. 
Something  we  did  not  ask  for  and  did  get 
was  the  celling  which  the  Committee  placed 
on  the  AFDC  program.  The  proportion  of 
chUdren  on  the  rolls  because  of  the  absence 
or  desertion  of  a  parent  would  be  frozen 
as  of  the  proportion  obtaining  In  January 
of  this  year.  I  will  recommend  to  the  Senate 
deletion  of  the  provision. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  foreclosed  from  shar- 
ing in  the  support  of  children  whose  condi- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  children 
already  being  assisted.  The  States  would  be 
encouraged— virtually  forced— to  establish 
even  more  restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments, or  else  to  lower  the  already  Inade- 
quate support  being  paid. 

I  do  not  believe  that  children  should  have 
to  pay  for  the  shortcomings  and  inequities 
of  the  society  into  which  they  are  born. 
I  do  not  believe  that  children  should  have 
to  pay  for  the  real  or  supposed  sins  of  their 
parents.  And  I  think  It  would  be  shortsighted 
of  a  society  to  produce,  by  its  neglect,  a  group 
ol  future  citizens  very  likely  to  be  unproduc- 
tive and  characterized  by  bitterness  and 
alienation. 

Earlier,  I  spoke  of  the  new  opportunities 
we  have  to  start  to  do  the  Job  that  we  know 
needs  to  be  done.  But  it  would  be  dishonest 
not  to  acknowledge  the  real  obstacles  we 
lace  in  trying  to  do  It.  Since  we  don't  have 
all  day,  I  won't  name  them  all. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  say  Is 
that  many  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  welfare  program  will  not  be  solved  with- 
in the  context  of  the  welfare  program  Itself. 
They  are  rooted  In  the  fact  of  poverty  and 
all  that  goes  with  It — bad  housing,  poor 
schools,  dismal  and  decayed  neighborhoods, 
crime,  family  life  that  Is  often  unstable,  and 
the  feelings  of  despair,  apathy,  and  hopeless- 
ness harbored  by  so  many  who  are  trapped 
In  such  environments. 


I  believe  that  those  In  public  welfare  have 
been  criticized,  too  often  and  unfairly,  for 
failure  to  surmount  problems  that  are  be- 
yond their  scope  and  power.  Poverty  Itself 
Is  the  enemy,  and  It  will  take  a  good  deal 
more  than  changes  In  the  welfare  system 
to  conquer  It. 

But  we  here  today  have  to  work  within  the 
immediate  context,  with  the  reso\arces  we 
now  have  available  and  within  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  us.  We  are  able  to  reach 
only  a  fraction  of  the  poor — about  one- 
fourth— with  financial  help.  We  are  able  to 
reach  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  those  who 
need  social  and  rehabilitative  services.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  Is  to  deliver  the  avail- 
able money  and  services  effectively  to  those 
we  are  now  able  to  help.  We  must  be  ardent 
advocates  for  these  immediate  clients  of  ours, 
but  we  must  also  strive  to  keep  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  on  the  24  million  poor  Americans 
who  receive  no  financial  help;  on  the  5  mil- 
lion children  whose  fathers  work  full  time 
all  year  round  and  still  cannot  make  enough 
to  support  their  families  adequately;  on  the 
millions  more,  poor  or  not,  who  need  various 
kinds  of  help  and  service  to  cope  responsibly 
and  fully  In  a  complex  society. 

I  said  that  we  have  to  act  within  the 
present  context.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  look  beyond  it.  The  extremely 
valuable  report  made  to  me  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Welfare  enlarges  our  vision 
of  the  Job  remaining  to  be  done.  One  may 
or  may  not  believe  that  the  route  proposed 
by  the  Council  Is  the  best  possible  one  to 
reach  our  goal.  But  It  makes  vividly  clear 
the  massive  commitment  of  resources  and 
talent  that  will  be  required  no  matter  which 
route  Is  chosen. 

I  have  talked  mostly  about  welfare  today 
because  this  Is  a  critical  moment  for  our 
public  assistance  programs.  But  In  a  sense 
this  Is  a  critical  moment  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams Involved  In  the  reorganizations  for  all 
of  the  children  we  are  able  to  reach  through 
medical  and  other  services;  for  all  of  the  aged 
whose  lives  can  be  enriched  In  a  great  variety 
of  ways;  for  all  of  the  handicapped  who  can 
be  helped  toward  more  Independent  and 
satisfying  lives. 

For  those  of  us  Involved  In  these  fields,  I 
think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  we  saw  the  needs  more 
clearly  or  were  willing  to  face  the  problems 
more  honestly.  We  are  now  prepared  to  say 
that  we  want  a  Nation  In  which  no  one  Is 
damaged  by  circumstances  that  can  be  pre- 
vented, a  Nation  In  which  everyone  Is  en- 
abled to  make  the  most  of  his  potentialities, 
a  Nation  in  which  no  one  is  shut  out  from 
the  life  of  society. 

To  achieve  this  kind  of  Nation  will  require 
a  mobilization  of  public  understanding  and 
support  far  beyond  anything  ve  have  at- 
tempted so  far.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  try  to  enlarge  public  under- 
standing and  rally  the  support  we  need.  And 
I  urge  you  to  do  the  same  In  your  com- 
munities. We  need  hands  to  help  us  and 
heads  to  think  with  us.  Make  the  most  of 
your  old  allies  In  the  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  groups.  Rally  new  allies  from  the 
great  pool  of  talented  womanpower,  from 
students,  from  businessmen,  from  all  who 
vrtll  want  to  have  a  share  In  conquering  our 
problems  when  they  are  helped  to  under- 
stand what  those  problems  are.  You  will  be 
doing  them  a  favor.  And  you  will  be  doing 
the  country  a  great  service. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
comprehensive  bills  to  come  before  this 
House  during  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
rise  to  indicate  my  support  of  this  legis- 
lation because  it  means  so  much  to  our 
senior  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
disappointed  that   the   legislation  does 


not  contain  a  greater  percentage  basis 
for  increased  social  security  payments. 

Under  the  amendments  proposed  in 
this  legislation,  a  general  benefit  increase 
would  be  granted  to  people  on  the  social 
security  rolls  in  the  amount  of  12  Va  per- 
cent. The  resulting  increase  would  in- 
crease the  average  monthly  benefit  from 
$145  to  $164  to  a  retired  worker  and  his 
wife.  This  is  an  increase  of  $19  per 
month.  The  minimum  benefit  would  be 
increased  from  $44  to  $50  a  month,  or  an 
increase  of  only  $6.  This  modest  increase 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  expected 
higher  cost  of  living  which  is  predicted 
by  economists  to  continue  its  rise  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  will  not,  in  the 
long  run,  assist  our  elderly  very  much  if 
they  are  to  meet  this  higher  living  cost 
out  of  these  small  increases. 

However,  since  we  are  considering  this 
legislation,  even  with  its  modest  increase 
in  benefits,  we  should  consider  other  as- 
pects of  the  bill  and  proceed  to  adopt 
it  even  if  it  falls  short  of  granting  mone- 
tary benefits  to  those  who  need  it  at  the 
twilight  of  their  lives. 

This  social  security  bill,  provides  for 
added  benefits,  disability  payments,  aid 
to  dependent  children.  State  medical  as- 
sistance programs  and  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  bills  which  will  come  up  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  In  it  we  are  also 
increasing  the  earning  limitations  from 
the  current  $1,500  to  $1,680.  again  a  mod- 
est sum,  but  which  may  help  some  of  our 
elderly  beneficiaries.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  me  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  that  the  earnings 
limitation  be  raised  to  at  least  $2,000  to 
permit  them  to  earn  a  little  bit  more  to 
make  their  life  more  comfortable.  I  agree 
with  them  in  this  respect  and  had  hoped 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  have  followed  this  thought. 

I  must  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  its 
members  for  the  diligence  and  time  they 
have  given  to  this  legislation  through 
the  prolonged  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  they  have  held  on  it. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
legislation  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  portions  of  it  could 
have  been  improved,  but  since  this  leg- 
islation is  not  subject  to  floor  amendment 
we  must  take  what  has  been  offered  and 
hope  that  the  objections  voiced  here  to- 
day will  not  be  as  far  reaching  as  has 
been  indicated.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  this  is  a  Just  objection  to  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  adopting  this  bill 
our  older  citizens,  those  who  are  disabled, 
the  dependent  children,  and  all  others 
who  are  eligible  for  welfare  benefits  will 
have  their  life  improved,  either  through 
financial  benefits  or  otherwise. 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  give 
overwhelming  approval  to  this  bill,  since 
it  does  represent  some  progress,  even 
though  certain  portions  of  it  can  be 
improved. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  the  support  of  H.R. 
12080  particularly  in  regard  to  its  pro- 
visions for  improvement  and  simplifica- 
tions in  the  medicare  program.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  medicare  program 
has  not  always  been  smooth,  and  there 
are  no  doubt  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
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Bi  t  no  one  on  this  floor  who  has  followed 
th ;  program  from  its  Inception  and  wit- 
ne  5sed  its  development  can  deny  that  its 
ac  ;omplishments  have  been  dramatic 
an  i  that  the  program  has  already  more 
th  in  proved  its  worth. 

3ne  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
mi  dicare  is  that  it  has  made  available  in- 
su-ed  alternatives  to  hospital  care:  that 
is,  hospital  outpatient  services  when  ap- 
pripriate  for  diagnosis  or  treatment; 
pc  sthospital  extended  care  when  further 
he  spitalization  is  not  the  most  appro- 
pr  ate  level  of  care ;  home  health  care 
wl  len  that  is  the  most  appropriate  medi- 
ca  1  response;  and  the  coverage  of  physi- 
cii  ins'  services  for  home  and  ofiBce  visits 
as  well  as  in  the  hospital.  Physicians  have 
airsuiged  home  health  care  for  over  200,- 
people.  Since  January  1,  about  200,- 
people  have  been  admitted  to  ex- 
tended care  facilities.  Twenty-five  million 
bi  Is  have  been  submitted  for  medical 
se -vices,  primarily  physicians'  services, 
ui  der  the  voluntary  medical  insurance 
pi  Qgram.  Six  hundered  and  forty  million 
d(  liars  have  been  paid  out  under  this 
pi  ogram. 

In  addition  to  those  who  received  care 
ui  ider  the  program,  medicare  has  meant 
ttat  older  people  had  the  security  that 
ct  mes  from  knowing  that  serious  illness 
is  much  less  likely  to  be  a  major  financial 
pi  oblem  for  them  or  require  them  to  seek 
fl]  lancial  help  from  their  children.  That 
is  of  course,  particularly  true  for  the 
4(|  to  50  percent  of  older  people  who  had 
insurance  prior  to  medicare,  but  is 
\ko  true  of  the  large  number  of  aged 
w  ID  had  some  insurance  but  much  less 
C(  mprehensive  protection  than  is  pro- 
vi  led  by  the  medicare  program. 

Another  accomplishment  of  medicare 
a  id  an  accomplishment  which  affects 
n  )t  only  the  elderly,  but  patients  of  all 
a  !es,  is  the  upgrading  of  health  care 
ti  lat  Is  taking  place  as  the  result  of  the 
q  lality  standards  established  under 
n  edicare.  The  participation  in  medicare 

0  all  but  2  or  3  percent  of  the  acute- 
«,re  hospitals  in  the  country,  the  par- 
ti :ipbtion  of  over  4.000  extended  care 
f I  cilities  representing  approximately 
h  df  of  all  the  skilled  nursing  home  beds 
ii .  the  country,  and  the  participation  of 
S(  ime  1,800  home  health  agencies  is  con- 
d.tioned  upon  the  Institution  meeting 
q  jality-care  capabilities  in  respect  to 
r  hysical  facilities,  persormel,  and  pa- 
t  ent-care  policy.  Some  2,450  independ- 
e  it  laboratories  of  the  country  have 
a  so  met  quality  standards  in  order  to 
p  irticipate  in  the  medicare  program.  A 
s  ibstantial  upgrading  has  already  taken 
p  lace  in  many  institutions  while  others 
are  being  required  to  upgrade  further 
a  5  a  condition  of  continuance  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Another  important  way  in  which 
r  ledicare  has  improved  the  quality  of 

1  ealth  care  is  that  conformity  with  title 
A I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  the  in- 
s  ;itutions  involved  has  meant,  in  many 
c  smmunitles,  that  minority  group  mem- 
l  crs  now  have  access  to  high-quality  care 
f  3r  the  first  time. 

These  are  all  major  accomplishments 
of  great  importance  to  the  health  and 
c  Ignlty  of  individuals.  I  believe  that  all 
\  rho  have  taken  part  have  a  right  to  feel 
I  ride  in  these  accomplishments.  They 


are  important,  permanent  improvements 
for  the  good  of  America. 

It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  eminently  successful  program  does 
not  benefit  disabled  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries. Disabled  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, like  the  aged,  arc  hospitalized 
frequently  and  in  many  cases  their  hos- 
pital stays  are  long.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey of  workers  found  disabled  under  the 
social  security  disability  provisions — 
conducted  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  1960 — about  one  out  of 
five  disability  beneficiaries  under  social 
security  received  care  in  short-stay  hos- 
pitals in  the  sur\'ey  year;  and.  exclud- 
ing hospitalization  in  long-term  institu- 
tions, half  of  those  hospitalized  were  in 
the  hospital  for  3  weeks  or  more. 

Totally  disabled  people  also  have  com- 
paratively low  incomes,  although  they 
depend  in  part  upon  the  earnings  of  a 
spouse  more  often  than  do  the  aged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's 1960  survey  of  disabled  work- 
ers, one-half  of  the  married  disability 
beneficiary  units — family  units  composed 
of  disabled  workers  and  spouses  and 
their  children,  if  any — had  income,  not 
counting  social  security  benefits,  of  less 
than  $170  per  month.  The  bulk  of  the 
income  for  most  of  these  family  units 
came  from  the  earnings  of  a  working 
spouse.  One-half  of  the  nonmarrled  dis- 
ability benefliciaries  had  income,  not 
counting  social  security  benefits,  of  less 
than  $7  per  month — there  being  no 
spouse  present  to  work.  Consequently, 
many  people  with  long-term  disabilities 
must,  like  the  aged  before  medicare,  turn 
to  their  children  and  other  relatives  and 
to  public  agencies  for  aid  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  illnesses  that  require  hospitali- 
zation. 

Also  illustrative  of  the  need  of  the  dis- 
abled for  medicare  protection  are  data 
from  the  national  health  survey  which 
show  that  men  age  17  to  64  who  were 
imable  to  work  averaged  much  higher 
per  year  in  number  of  days  of  care  in 
short-stay  hospitals,  nimiber  of  phy- 
sician visits,  and  personal  medical  ex- 
penses than  did  men  in  that  age  group 
who  were  "not  limited"  in  ability  to  work 
or  men  age  65  and  over.  For  example,  in 
the  area  of  hospital  utilization,  those 
unable  to  work  averaged  9.5  days  per 
person  for  the  period  July  1964-June 
1965  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
0.6  days  for  men  age  17  to  65  without 
a  work  limitation  and  an  average  of  2.4 
days  for  men  age  65  and  over  for  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  committee 
bill  may  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  wish 
in  some  respects,  I  can  lend  it  my  whole- 
hearted support  and  I  ask  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  assist  with  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  Increase  of  12 '2  per- 
cent which  is  provided  for  those  on  pen- 
sions is  badly  needed.  These  older  people 
are  the  ones  who  are  hurt  the  most  when 
inflation  hits  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  least  resources  to  fight  It. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  proper  that  we  pass, 
with  dispatch,  this  increase,  and  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  would  oppose 
this  move. 


However,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  far-reaching  and  innova- 
tive amendments  proposed  to  the  AFDC 
program  and  child  welfare  legislation. 

All  Americans  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  the 
"welfare"  problem.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons  on  the  rolls  in  these  days 
of  escalating  costs  and  high  deficit 
spending  has  disturbed  many  of  us  who 
view  the  severe  budget  imbalance  with 
alarm.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  uncer- 
tain that  welfare  payments  are  truly 
providing  for  the  "welfare"  of  anyone. 
There  has  been  increasing  criticism  of 
the  administration  and  philosophy  of 
the  traditional  welfare  system  which  has 
seemed  to  imply  a  paternalism  which  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty approach  which  endeavors  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  welfare  recipients  are 
dependent  children  and  their  mothers. 
The  breakdown  of  the  family  structure 
and  resulting  inability  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  provide  for  their  children  is 
proving  an  increasing  burden  and  it  can 
be  established  that  this  breakdown  is  the 
root  of  most  of  our  social  problems. 

There  is  no  sense  in  hiding  our  heads 
in  the  sand  any  longer  about  this  prob- 
lem. Services  are  needed,  incentives  must 
be  provided,  and  the  unemployable  must 
be  made  employable.  This  is  what  is  re- 
quired, not  "more  of  the  same"  in  terms 
of  simply  a  dole.  This  bill  shifts  the  em- 
phasis from  the  "dole"  onto  drawing  the 
appropriate  members  of  AFDC  families 
into  employability. 

This  bill  requires  that  all  States  estab- 
lish a  program  for  analyzing  the  employ- 
ability  of  each  adult  and  older  child  and 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for 
the  upgrading  of  the  recipient  so  that  he 
or  she  can  profit  by  training.  Further- 
more, in  addition  to  testing,  basic  educa- 
tion, job  training,  and  special  job  de- 
velopment, this  plan  may  provide  for 
homemaker  services,  counseling,  and 
medical  services.  I  commend  this  very 
realistic  approach  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  problems  facing  many  of  the 
recipients  in  terms  of  basic  education 
and  readiness  to  enter  the  workaday 
world. 

Second,  it  requires  that  appropriate 
family  planning  services  be  made  avail- 
able and  that  programs  be  developed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
and  to  establish  the  paternity  of  the  il- 
legitimate children  to  facilitate  obtain- 
ing support  for  them. 

The  committee  believes,  and  I  heartily 
concur,  that  many  mothers  of  children 
on  AFDC  have  a  desire  to  work  and  im- 
prove their  economic  situation  if  they 
could  only  find  adequate  facilities  for  the 
day  care  of  their  children.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  substantial  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  financing  of  day-care  serv- 
ices. One  of  the  most  innovative  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  is  that 
certain  mothers  on  AFDC  be  trained  to 
care  for  the  children  of  others.  This  con- 
tribution toward  day-care  facilities  is  a 
response  to  State  and  local  departments' 
urging. 

As  part  of  the  comprehensive  attack 
against  problems  of  finding  employment 
for   welfare   recipients,   this   legislation 
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makes  mandatory  on  all  States  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  work  and 
training  programs  in  all  areas  where 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  AFDC 
recipients  over  16.  Although  these  pro- 
grams were  authorized  in  1962,  very  few 
States  have  set  them  up.  However,  with 
this  mandatory  provision,  employment 
opportunities  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  many  that  previously  had  great 
diflBculty. 

The  chairman  and  committee  should 
be  highly  commended  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  has  gone  into  this 
bill  and  for  the  creative  and  constructive 
thinking  that  structured  it.  Of  course, 
the  final  success  of  these  programs  will 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  local  and 
State  welfare  agencies  to  implement 
them.  I  hope,  with  the  safeguards  and 
checks  written  into  this  legislation  that 
the  full  intent  will  be  carried  out  as  it 
affects  the  individual  welfare  recipients. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
will  pass  this  bill  in  the  House  and  it  is 
much  needed  and  long  overdue.  I  shall 
vote  for  it,  but  there  are  some  things 
about  this  bill  I  certainly  would  liked  to 
have  seen  changed. 

I  believe  the  minimum  benefits  should 
have  been  increased.  I  very  much  agree 
that  this  is  not  a  welfare  program  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  must  be  kept  in  line  as  a  pro- 
gram that  we  contribute  to  and  the 
benefits  made  under  it  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  earnings  and  contribution 
as  any  other  insurance  program.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  an  unprecedented  in- 
flation take  over  our  economy.  When 
the  existing  structure  of  benefits  were 
established,  it  was  based  on  a  different 
economy.  It  is  only  fair  now  to  improve 
the  minimum  to  correspond  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  These  people 
living  solely  on  their  social  security 
check  must  be  taken  care  of,  either 
through  a  social  security  program  or 
public  welfare. 

This  was  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
social  security  program  out  of  politics  by 
establishing  a  cost-of-living  clause  to  fu- 
ture benefits.  I  regret  that  this  was  not 
considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  approve 
the  social  security  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  add  by  commendation  to  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  their 
long  and  painstaking  investigation  in 
which  their  consideration  of  all  proposals 
for  amendment  have- been  exhaustive.  I 
also  recognize  that  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  have  opened  up  the  legislation 
to  amendment  on  the  floor  would  in- 
evitably have  led  to  a  situation  approach- 
ing chaos.  Perhaps  most  of  us  among 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  propos- 
ing our  own  controversial  amendments. 
Incentive  to  earn  additional  income 
in  addition  to  receiving  the  amovmts 
earned  under  the  insurance  program 
must  not  be  unreasonably  discouraged. 
The  matter  of  free  choice  of  properly 
recognized  medical  service  is  one  which 
must  have  continuing  fair  examination 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  members. 
As  demands  for  enlargement  of  the 


scope  and  Increase  in  benefits  vmder 
social  security  increase,  I  am  most  fear- 
ful that  insufficient  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  damaging  impact  upon  small 
employers  who  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  absorb  added  unreasonable  costs  or 
the  ability  to  absorb  losses  over  extended 
periods  of  time. 

This  Congress  has  many  committees 
assigned  to  encouraging  small  business. 
If  our  expressions  of  concern  for  our 
small  businessmen  are  to  be  more  than 
lip  service  or  the  extending  of  subsidies. 
we  must  be  sincere  in  recognizing  the 
vital  handicaps  placed  upon  self-reliant 
smaller  employers  when  we  impose  upon 
them  continuing  increases  in  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

I  support  the  principle  of  social  se- 
curity as  an  accepted  part  of  our  free 
system.  We  must  make  sure  that  this 
remains  a  responsible  insurance  program 
and  not  a  system  providing  welfare  at 
wholesale,  thereby  encouraging  inde- 
pendent citizens  to  become  increasingly 
dependent. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  on  this  massive  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today.  It  is,  how- 
ever, xmfortunate  that  the  rule  under 
which  we  consider  H.R.  12080  precludes 
the  House  from  further  improving  the 
bill.  For  this  reason,  I  did  not  support 
the  adoption  of  the  rule,  since  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  earnings  limit  proposed 
in  the  committee  bill  should  be  increased 
to  at  least  $1,800  per  year  and  $150  a 
month,  and  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  administration  and  the  committee  is 
inadequate. 

Initially,  the  retirement  test  was  estab- 
lished for  the  acknowledged  purpose  of 
driving  older  workers  from  the  labor 
market  to  make  room  for  younger  men. 
But,  over  the  years,  the  amoimt  a  bene- 
ficiary may  earn  without  forfeiting  part 
or  all  of  his  benefits  has  increased,  indi- 
cating that  the  original  aims  of  this  pro- 
vision have  been  abandoned. 

Gerontologists  tell  us  it  is  not  harm- 
ful to  a  person  to  work  after  age  65. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  it  may 
be  good  for  him,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  to  keep  his  hand  in  and  main- 
tain his  pride  in  himself.  Industry  has 
need  for  these  older  Americans,  and  or- 
ganized labor  has  ceased  its  opposition 
to  their  employment  as  job  opportuni- 
ties increase  apace  with  our  growing 
economy. 

Many  men  and  women  upon  reaching 
the  eligible  age  for  social  security  bene- 
fits, feeling  entitled  to  a  return  on  the 
money  they  invested  during  their  work- 
ing years,  decide  to  cease  working;  or, 
having  begim  receiving  their  monthly 
checks,  purposefully  hold  down  their 
monthly  and  annual  earnings  so  they 
will  not  lose  their  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  the  increases  in  the 
earnings  limitations  over  the  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rising  cost  of  living  has 
eroded  the  real  value  of  these  increases 
in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  Thus, 
while  the  amount  of  the  earning  test 
has  been  raised  2y2  times  since  1950, 
the  real  buying  power  has  not  even 
doubled.  By  this,  I  do  not  infer  that  there 
is.  or  should  necessarily  be,  a  direct  cor- 


relation between  the  earnings  limitation 
figure  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
But,  it  does  serve  to  point  up  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  proposed  increase  in  this 
bill. 

The  persons  who  will  benefit  most  from 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  reth-e- 
ment  test  are  those  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  benefit  scale.  It  is  safe  to  assume.  I 
believe,  that  those  in  the  middle  and  up- 
per ranges  have  made  other  provisions 
for  their  retirement  years  through  in- 
surance policies  and  investments,  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  earnings  limita- 
tion would  not  mean  as  much  to  the  lat- 
ter categories  as  it  would  to  those  who 
must  continue  to  work  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet. 

If  this  is  an  insurance  program,  ideally, 
outside  earnings  ought  not  to  be  limited 
at  all.  At  present,  however,  the  cost  of 
such  a  change  in  the  program  is  pro- 
hibitive. Still,  some  accommodation 
should  be  made  to  enable  retired  workers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  as  costs 
continue  their  steep  rise  to  the  severe 
detriment  of  those  on  fixed  incomes. 
Those  deriving  a  substantial  income  from 
insurance,  bonds,  or  stock  do  not  lose  a 
single  penny  even  though  they  may  re- 
ceive $50,000  or  more  a  year  from  these 
sources.  Should  not  the  small  man  receive 
better  treatment   at  our  hands? 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  other  body, 
after  receiving  this  bill,  would  study  care- 
fully the  possibilities  of  further  increas- 
ing the  retirement  test  amount  and  raise 
it  to  at  least  $1,800,  retaining  the  $1,200 
"one-for-two"  band.  In  so  doing,  we 
would  alleviate  somewhat  the  tight  fi- 
nancial situations  in  which  many  of  our 
older  citizens  find  themselves,  and  pro- 
vide them  encouragement  to  continue  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  increase  in  benefits 
only  amounts  to  12 '/2  percent,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  about  that 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  since  no 
amendments  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  day  of  spiraling 
inflation  it  is  imperative  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  protect  the  older 
Americans  who  Uve  on  this  fixed  income. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  1967  social  secu- 
rity bUl  allows  a  person  to  earn  more  out- 
side income  without  losing  beneflts;  how- 
ever, I  supported  the  position  that  more 
than  $1,680  in  outside  earnings  should 
be  allowable. 

This  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  case  where 
a  small  piece  of  bread  is  better  than  no 
bread  at  all. 

Therefore.  I  would  only  comment  that 
I  am  pleased  that  at  long  last  some  rec- 
ognition has  been  given  to  the  needs  of 
our  older  Americans.  I  have  advocated 
increasing  the  beneflts  to  retirees  under 
social  security  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  and  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  before  it  a  proposal  in  H.R. 
12080  to  make  needed  improvements  to 
a  niunber  of  the  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  We  are  presented 
with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  situation,  a 
closed  rule,  in  that  no  amendments  to 
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t  le  bill  are  In  order  except  those  offered 
t  f  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
"%  fays  and  Means. 

The  bill  will  iindoubtedly  pass,  not  be- 
c  luse  It  Is  the  most  desired,  but  because 
C  &rt  of  a  loaf  Is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all. 

HH.  12080  Is  evidently  the  result  of 
political  reality — politics — which  is  the 
art  of  compromise;  the  committee  rec- 
ognizing the  mood,  temper,  and  forces 
s  t  work  in  the  House.  In  essence,  the 
e  dstence  and  activity  of  the  old  coalition 
c  r  yesterday,  which  would  scale  down  or 
c  Bfeat  legislation  intended  for  the  bene- 
f  t  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 

0  IT  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  this  year 
t  le  evidence  of  the  activity  of  that  coali- 
t  on  in  the  House — ^in  the  denial  of  funds 

1  >r  the  continuation  of  the  rent  supple- 
iient  program;  the  illogical  cuts  in  a 
r  imiber  of  appropriation  bills ;  the  dam- 
f  ge  done  to  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
cary  Education  Amendments  of  1967; 
a  tid,  the  actipn  to  prevent  consideration 
c  f  the  Rat  Control  and  Extermination 
J  ct  of  1967,  to  mention  a  few. 

In  early  April  of  this  year  I  addressed 
t  le  House  regarding  H.R.  5710,  the  orig- 
1  lal  proposal  introduced  to  amend  the 
£  octal  Security  Act,  following  the  recom- 
I  lendations  of  President  Johnson,  as 
f  rst  outlined  in  his  message  to  Congress 
( f  January  23,  1967,  entitled  "Aid  for 
t  he  Aged."  In  referring  to  that  proposal 
:  said  that  the  bill  offers  a  wide  range 
<f  badly  needed  improvements  in  social 
security  benefits;  and  it  offers  a  sound 
i  nd  equitable  program  for  financing 
1  hem.  The  provisions  of  HJl.  5710  would 
lave  resulted  In  an  average  20 -percent 

I  acrease  in  benefit  payments.  The  pres- 
int  bill,  UR.  12080,  we  all  recognize, 
is  a  scaled-down  version  of  H.R.  5710; 

I I  provides  for  a  general  benefit  increase 
<f  only  12^  percent  for  people  on  the 
i  ocial  security  rolls. 

Those  who  support  H.R.  12080  in  pref- 

iirence  to  H.R.  5710  may  base  their  po- 

j  iUon  on  the  so-called  philosophy  of 

I  conomy.  But,  I  for  one,  fall  to  see  how 

I  me  can  economize  where  the  question  of 

'.  Iving  is  involved.  And  when  I  say  living 

:  mean  meeting  the  basic  costs  of  living — 

ent,  food,  utilities,  aixd  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  earnest  opinion 

hat  today  nobody  in  retirement,  social 

lecurity  or  otherwise,  should  receive  less 

lian  $100  per  month.  Even  with  this 

imount   one  can   barely   get   sufficient 

ood,  let  alone  pay  monthly  bills,  such  as 

itilitles,  rent,  clothing,  medical  necessl- 

iles,  and  the  others  to  keep  one's  self 

ogether  with  some  degree  of  dignity. 

Recognizing,  as  I  said  before,  that  part 
)f  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all,  I 
uriU.  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
apress  my  general  support  of  the  social 
security  bill  before  us.  It  provides  badly 
aeeded  cost-of-living  increases  for  our 
jlder  citizens  on  fixed  Incomes  while  at 
;he  same  time  eliminates  a  number  of 
>bjectionaUe  features  originally  pro- 
xifled  by  the  administration. 

This  legislation  provides  a  general  In- 
srease  of  12.5  percent  in  benefits  and  a 
[nlnlmum  Increase  of  at  least  $6  a  month. 
Uncurbed  deficit  spending  over  the 
past  7  years  haa  put  a  particularly  grlev- 
3115  strain  on  our  older  people,  and  the 


Congress  cannot  permit  these  people, 
who  have  paid  into  the  social  security 
fund  over  the  years,  to  become  second- 
class  citizens  on  their  retirement. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  my  own 
proposals  incorporated  into  this  bill,  in- 
cluding an  increase  in  the  amount  a  per- 
son may  earn  without  having  his  social 
security  benefits  reduced  or  eliminated. 
The  amount  a  person  may  earn,  al- 
though increased  from  ^1.500  a  yeor  to 
$1,680,  is  not  as  large  an  incresfe  as  I 
would  have  preferred.  But  it  at  least  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  en- 
couraging our  senior  citizens  to  continue 
to  utilize  their  talents  and  initiatives. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  certain  objec- 
tionable administration  proposals  were 
eliminated  in  the  bill  before  us.  In  its 
original  form,  the  bill  would  have  severely 
handicapped  senior  citizens  by  making 
social  security  payments  subject  to  in- 
come taxes  for  the  first  time  and  also 
would  have  removed  the  double  exemp- 
tion for  people  over  the  age  of  65.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  very  wisely 
eliminated  those  proposals. 

I  also  note  that  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings which  would  be  subject  to  payroll 
taxes  for  social  security  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  $6,600  a  year 
to  S7.600  a  year,  effective  January  1, 1968, 
and  that  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee payroll  tax,  now  8.8  percent, 
would  increase  to  9.6  percent  by  1971.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  increase  bene- 
fits being  paid  from  the  social  security 
fund  without  Increasing  revenues  going 
into  the  fund.  By  holding  the  benefit  in- 
crease to  12.5  percent,  the  tax  deductions 
were  also  held  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  on 
the  truly  outstanding  way  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  the  many  proposals  and 
complex  issues  through  many  weeks  of 
study  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  12080.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  great  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  our  Nation  on  this  and  on  many 
other  occasions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  important  contri- 
butions which  have  been  made  by  our 
chairman  over  the  years  in  major  areas 
of  legislation  are  those  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  security  program. 
Our  social  security  program  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  three  decades.  And  today  it  has  an 
even  more  vital  role  in  our  American 
society  than  ever  before.  This  program 
has  so  successfully  withstood  the  test  of 
time  becatise  it  was  established  on  soimd 
principles,  because  these  principles  have 
been  faithfully  followed  by  the  Congress 
In  enlarging  and  improving  the  program, 
and  because  from  the  beginning  it  has 
been  administered  with  dedication  to  the 
idea  that  the  public  good  must  always 
be  paramount.  I  believe  that  it  Is  for 
these  reasons  that  our  social  security 
program  continues  to  have  such  large 
measure  of  public  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12080  Is  another 
Important  forward  step  In  the  improve- 
ment of  this  program.  The  amendments 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  proposed  in 
H.R.  12080  represent  a  big  step  in  main- 


taining the  vitality  of  social  security  as  a 
strong  basic  program  of  income  main- 
tenance for  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the 
widowed,  and  the  orphaned.  It  is  only  by 
modifying  the  program  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  changing  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  living  in  our  counti-y  that 
social  security  can  continue  to  make  its 
contribution  to  a  viable,  resilient,  and 
progressive  American  society. 

I,  therefore,  support  H.R.  12080  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  it. 

Hcwever,  in  some  areas  of  the  pro- 
gram, I  would  have  supported  proposals 
going  beyond  those  in  the  bill.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  benefit  increase  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  would  be  somewhat  more 
than  a  12'2-percent  increase.  The  bene- 
fit level  lesulting  from  this  increase  will 
be  only  slightly  above  what  would  be 
essential  in  keeping  up  with  the  increase 
m  cost  of  living  since  1954.  It  is,  In  my 
view,  an  extremely  conservative  adjust- 
ment of  social  security  benefits,  consid- 
ering the  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
level  of  living  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  over  the  same  period  of  time. 
In  a  country  as  prosperous  as  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  why  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  should  not  share  in 
the  expanding  prosperity  most  of  us  have 
come  to  know  and  enjoy. 

I  would  also  have  been  glad  to  see  in 
this  bill  provisions  for  full-rate  widow's 
benefits  for  totally  disabled  widows,  in- 
stead of  the  severely  reduced  benefits 
provided  by  H.R.  12080.  Moreover,  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  the  totally  disabled 
widow  in  her  forties  is  less  in  need  of 
widow's  benefits  than  one  who  has 
reached  50,  as  would  be  required  imder 
H.R.  12080. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
biU  would  improve  the  disability  protec- 
tion of  workers  who  become  totally  dis- 
abled before  they  have  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  substantial  recent  work.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  have  liked  to  see  in  HJl. 
12080  a  proposal  that  would  go  hand  in 
liand  with  the  one  that  has  been  in- 
cluded. Under  present  law,  a  child  who 
becomes  totally  disabled  before  age  18, 
and  continues  to  be  totally  disabled  up 
to  the  time  the  suMwrting  parent  dies, 
becomes  disabled,  or  retires,  can  be  eligi- 
ble for  childhood  disability  benefits.  Un- 
der present-day  conditions  many  chil- 
dren continue  to  be  dependent  on  their 
parents  beyond  age  18.  Such  children 
may  become  totally  disabled — through  a 
traffic  accident  or  crippling  Illness,  for 
example — after  age  18  and  before  they 
have  begxm  their  working  careers.  Obvi- 
ously they  cannot  become  eligible  for 
disabDity  benefits  based  on  their  own 
earnings.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  give  consideration  to  provid- 
ing childhood  disability  protection  if  the 
son  or  daughter  becomes  totally  dis- 
abled before  age  22,  instead  of  before 
age  18. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  provision  for  additional 
social  security  wage  credits  of  $100  for 
each  month  of  active  duty  in  the  uni- 
formed services.  These  credits,  which  will 
help  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  only 
the  basic  pay  of  servicemen  is  now  cov- 
ered, will  not  require  additional  social 
security  contributions  from  our  men  in 
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the  Armed  Forces.  The  present  coverage 
of  servicemen's  basic  pay  does  not  afford 
social  security  credit  for  the  value  of  pay 
In  kind — such  as  food,  shelter,  and  med- 
ical services — or  certain  cash  payments 
that  many  servicemen  get  In  addition  to 
their  basic  pay.  Social  security  coverage 
of  work  in  private  industry  generally  in- 
cludes credit  for  pay  m  kind  as  well  as  all 
cash  earnings.  The  failure  to  provide 
such  credit  for  servicemen  tends  to  lower 
their  average  earnings  under  social  secu- 
rity, on  which  benefit  amounts  are  based. 
The  additional  wage  credits  provided  for 
servicemen  by  H.R.  12080  will  tend  to 
restore  their  social  security  credit  for 
periods  of  service  to  the  level  of  protec- 
tion they  had  before  entering  service. 
In  view  of  the  low  cash  pay  that  many 
servicemen  get,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  them  to  make  social  security  con- 
tributions on  these  additional  wage  cred- 
its.  Instead,   the   social   security   trust 
funds  will  be  reimbursed  from  general 
revenues  for  the  additional  cost  of  bene- 
fits resulting  from  such  credits.  These 
provisions,  indeed,  constitute  a  highly 
desirable  and  needed  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  again  that  I 
am  proud  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  their  excellent 
work  on  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments  of   1967,   as   embodied   in   H.R. 
12080.  The  need  for  Increased  benefits 
as  a  result  of  recent  increases  ui  the  cost 
of  living  Is  serious.  Social  security  re- 
cipients certainly  deserve  no  less.  H.R. 
12080  is  a  sound  step  forward  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion by  Improving  the  entire  social  se- 
curity retirement  and  welfare  systems. 
The  members  of  the  committee  and 
their  staff  had  a  difficult  assignment— 
and  the  report  on  the  bUl  gives  evidence 
of  the  dedication  and  thought  that  went 
into  their  deliberation.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  proud  to  support  and  defend 
any  Improvement  of  our  social  security 
system,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  bill  we  have  here  today  is  indeed  a 
good  and  timely  improvement. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  reported  out  this  bill  only  after  in- 
tensive study  and  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Nation's  leading 
experts  in  the  field  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be,  for  our  social 
security  system  is  too  important  to  the 
lives  and  hopes  of  too  many  millions  of 
Americans  to  be  treated  with  in  any 
but  the  most  studious  and  careful  way. 
Indeed,  this  program  touches  directly 
the  lives  of  almost  every  person  in  the 
land.  Consider  that  already  It  pays  bene- 
fits each  month  to  some  23  million  men, 
women,  and  children  across  the  entire 
sweep  of  the  country.  Tens  of  millions 
more  look  to  It  for  the  assurance  that 
they  and  their  dependents  and  survivors 
will  have  a  regular,  dependable  Income 
in  the  event  ot  the  retirement,  death,  or 
disability  of  the  family's  breadwinner. 
Beyond  this  Is  the  peace  of  mind  that 
the  medicare  program  has  provided  to  so 
many  of  our  senior  citizens — the  assur- 
ance that  they  have  a  bulwark  agahist 


the  high  costs  of  illness  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Social  security  has  been  a  part  of  our 
society  for  three  decades  now.  The  right- 
ness  of  its  aims  has  long  ago  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  fabric  of  our  economy, 
but  as  we  now  consider  another  step  in 
the  succession  of  improvements  in  this 
people-serving  and  humanitarian  system, 
I  think  it  well  that  we  look  at  it  In  the 
whole  and  at  its  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Members  here  can  recall  what  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  said  of  it  in  the  now 
famous  Court  test  that  seems  to  have 
occurred  so  long  ago.  He  wrote : 

The  hope  behind  this  statute  Is  to  save 
men  and  \*onien  Irom  the  rigors  of  the  poor- 
house  and  from  the  haunting  fear  that  such 
a  lot  awaits  them  when  journey's  end  Is  near. 


The   statement   was   noble,    and   the 
poorhouse  is  now  virtually  extinct,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  very  program  about 
which  the  learned  jurist  wrote.  But  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  saw  to  It  that  the 
beginnings  were  enlarged  upon  and  the 
social  security  system  made  a  bigger  and 
stronger  institution  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  more  and  more  people.  The 
coverage  was  extended  from  a  limited  be- 
ginning until  it  is  now  almost  universal. 
Benefits  were  added  for  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  other  dependents.  Payments 
were  provided  for  them  and  the  worker 
in  the  event  of  his  disability.  The  level 
of  payments  has  been  increased  succes- 
sively, to  take  account  of  rising  prices 
and  productivity.  And  just  2  years  ago, 
we   added — after   prolonged  considera- 
tion— the  medicare  program. 

What  have  been  the  results?  what  have 
we  wrought?  Very  simply  and  broadly, 
the  program  has  made  life  better  and 
easier  for  millions  upon  millions  of  re- 
tired men  and  women,  widows,  orphans, 
disabled  people,  and  those  faced  with 
frightening  bills  for  hospitalization  and 
related  care.  It  has  enabled  countless 
families  to  remain  together,  rather  than 
separate  into  orphan  homes  and  insti- 
tutions of   that  kind.   It  has  provided 
elderly  men  and  women  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country  an  income — 
often  too  modesi,  I  am  the  first  to  ad- 
mit—but still  a  regular  income  of  their 
own  that  made  the  difference  between  a 
sense  of  self-reliance  and  one  of  depend- 
ency. It  has  provided  a  way  for  a  great 
nvunber  of  young  men  and  women  to  re- 
main in  school  and  get  a  decent  start  in 
life  despite  the  death,  disability,  or  re- 
tirement of  their  parents.  It  has  made  the 
difference  over  and  over  between  a  young 
widow's  having  to  go  out  to  work  or  being 
able  to  stay  at  home  to  give  her  per- 
sonal care  to  her  family.  And  now,  with 
medicare,  it  gives  virtuaUy  aU  our  senior 
citizens  the  assurance  that  they  will  have 
strong   financial   support   to   meet   the 
heavy  and  often  ruinous  costs  of  severe 
illness. 

Beyond  all  this,  I  think  it  has  produced 
a  good  too  often  overlooked,  a'^d  one  that 
I  rank  very  highly.  I  refer  to  the  sense 
of  security,  the  relative  freedom  from 
nagging  concern  about  what  one  would 
do  or  one's  family  would  do  if  this  or  that 
personal  catastrophe  transpired.  Granted 
that  the  benefits  are  never  luxurious,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  heads  of  fam- 


ilies in  the  country  can  now  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  that  whatever 
occurs — whether  their  retirement  In  the 
normal  course  of  events,  their  imtimely 
disability,  or  death — they  and  their  close 
dependents  and  survivors  will  continue 
to  have  a  regular  income  without  resort 
to  charity  or  a  means  test. 

And  so,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
today  is  a  program  that  is  clearly  a  major 
insti-ument  of  our  national  policy  that 
Americans  should  not  be  in  want  or  suf- 
fer depehdence  because  of  old-age,  disa- 
bility, widowhood  or  orphanhood,  or  be- 
cause they  require  expensive  medical 
care  in  their  later  years. 

We  can  be  proud  of  what  the  system 
has  accomplished,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  there  is  room  to  make  it 
serve  better.  The  bill  I  am  sure  we  will 
pass  overwhelmingly  today  is  a  firm  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  larger  social 
security  checks  it  will  provide  each 
month  for  the  some  23  million  people 
already  on  the  rolls  will  certainly  amount 
to  a  most  desirable  and  timely  improve- 
ment. Studies  have  shown  that  a  great 
part  of  the  senior  citizens  on  these  rolls 
have  little  or  no  regular  income  except 
for  social  security.  Consider  what  an 
extra  $15  or  $20  a  month,  for  example, 
will  mean  to  a  man  and  wife  who  have 
been  living  principally  or  wholly  on  com- 
bined benefits  for  the  two  of  them  of, 
say,  $150  or  so  a  month.  And  we  must 
remember  that  far  too  many  of  the  sen- 
ior citizens,  and  widows  and  children 
on  the  rolls  get  much  smaller  checks. 

I  wish  the  benefit  increases  could  have 
been  larger,  and  I  say  here  and  now  that 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  all  who  be- 
heve  as  I  do  to  find  sound  ways  to  pro- 
vide  a   more   nearly   adequate  level  of 
benefits  for  all  beneficiaries.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  often  pointed 
out,  it  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  keep  the  program  financially 
sound  in  the  interest  of  all  the  present 
beneficiaries  and  all  the  future  ones.  But 
I   hope    and   believe    that   within    that 
framework,  we  can  and  should  devise  a 
way  to  improve  the  benefit  levels  further. 
Another  feature  that  I  had  hoped  we 
could  add  this  year  is  a  provision  to 
extend   medicare   coverage    to    severely 
disabled  people  of  whatever  age.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  seen  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  it.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  suffer  a  severe  and  long-term  disabling 
sickness  or  injury,  without  having  added 
the  constant  worry  about  how  to  pay- 
without    any   work    incorfe    and   often 
without  any  insurance— the  medical  bills 
that  are  very  likely  to  come  to  a  disabled 
person.  The  essential  fact  here  is  that 
the  severely  disabled  man  or  woman,  who 
can  no  longer  earn  a  living,  is  likely  to 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  adequate  med- 
ical or  hospitalization  Uisurance  even  if 
he  or  she  were  able  to  pay  for  it..  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  a  careful  study  of  this 
problem  Is  being  undertaken,  for  it  is 
one  that  I  regard  as  pressing  and  I  hope 
we  can  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  a  soimd  remedy. 

Another  liberalization  that  I  am 
pleased  to  see  us  adopt  is  the  one  that 
makes  it  possible  for  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries to  earn  more  money  without  glv- 
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ing  up  some  or  all  of  their  benefits.  Here 
agiln.  a  higher  amount  would  be  wel- 
coned,  and  I  know  the  Committee  on 
Wi  ys  and  Means  and  others  of  us  have 
no  concluded  that  the  amount  set  in 
th(  bill  now  before  us  is  necessarily  a 
flnil  and  permanent  figure  for  all  time. 
'  :Tie  various  other  Improvements  made 
by  the  bill — such  as  the  ones  for  disabled 
wi  lows  and  for  simplifying  the  medicare 
pr  igram  in  a  way  to  aid  physicians,  hos- 
pll  als,  and  beneficiaries — are  all  to  be 
CO  nmended  and  supported,  in  my  best 
ju  Igment. 

:  shall  vote  without  hesitation  for  the 
bl  I.  even  though,  as  I  have  said,  I  would 
hj  ve  liked  It  to  be  considerably  more 
lit  eral  in  some  respects,  and  I  urge  my 
CO  leagues  to  join  in  enacting  it  speedily. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
til  B  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  deserving 
of  our  commendation  and  gratitude  for 
hi  5  leadership  in  conducting  the  commit- 
te  ;'s  consideration  of  the  many  complex 
Isiues  throughout   the  weeks  of   study 
that  preceded  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
IJ  080.  Certainly,  the  success  of  the  so- 
ciil  seciirity  program  is  attributable  in 
ni  I  small  measure  to  the  dedication,  the 
ir  sight,  and  the  integrity  that  the  dis- 
tiig\iished    gentleman    from    Arkansas 
his  demonstrated  over  the  years.  And 
tie  committee's  bill  that  is  now  before 
ui  is  xmquestionably  an  Important  step 
ii  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  social 
s<  curity  program.  I  am  especially  pleased 
t<  I  note  the  improvements  that  would  be 
p  ovided  in  protection  for  disabled  per- 
s  ins  and  their  families. 

It  is  only  10  years  ago  that  disability 
insurance  benefits  first  became  payable 
under  social  security,  and  then  only  to 
psrmanently  and  totally  disabled  work- 
e  -s  who  had  reached  age  50.  Substantial 
L  nprovements  have  since  been  made  In 
t  le  disaWllty  program.  The  age-50  re- 
q  uirement  has  been  removed,  benefits 
t  ave  been  provided  for  families  of  dis- 
a  Wed  workers,  and  the  definition  of  dis- 
a  Mllty  has  been  modified  to  include  dis- 
aUllty  that  is  expected  to  last — or  has 
1  LSted — for  12  months  rather  than  in- 
c  efinitely.  Also,  the  provisions  designed 
t)  encourage  vocational  rehabilitation 
cf  social  security  disability  beneficiaries 
1  ave  been  strengthened  by  providing 
trial  work  periods  for  those  disabled 
\  'orkers  who  return  to  work,  smd  by  Um- 
i«d  financing  of  rehabilitation  through 
t  tie  trust  funds. 

Now  we  prc^wse  to  further  strengthen 
t  tie  disability  program.  The  benefit  in- 
( rease  for  persons  now  on  the  rolls  will 
1  ave  special  significance  for  the  more 
t  tian  2  million  people — disabled  workers 
i  nd  their  wives  and  children — for  whom 
the  increased  benefits  will  represent  a 
!  omewhat  more  adequate  replacement  of 
<  amlngs  lost  on  account  of  disability. 
]  'or  example,  for  the  beneficiary  family 
( onsisting  of  a  disabled  worker,  his  wife 
1  Jid  child,  for  whom  benefits  imder  pres- 
(  nt  law  would  average  $212  a  month,  the 
Increased  benefits  imder  H.R.  12080 
'  rould  amount  to  $239  per  month. 

For  the  millions  of  young  workers  just 

1  «glnnlng  their  working  careers  the  pro- 

1  »osed  change  in  the  work  requirements 

I  o  qualify  for  disability  benefits  will  pro- 

Ide  the  protection  they  now  lack  en- 


tirely in  the  event  of  disability  before 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  work  as 
much  as  5  years  imder  the  program. 
With  no  social  security  protection,  the 
yoxmg  worker  whose  ability  to  earn  a 
livelihood  is  destroyed  by  accident  or 
disease  in  his  twenties  may  face  a  life- 
time of  dependency  and  deprivation.  Un- 
der this  bill  a  worker  disabled  before  age 
31  could  be  eligible  for  disability  bene- 
fits if  he  has  worked  under  the  program 
for  half  of  the  time  since  age  21.  About 
100,000  people,  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependents,  would  become  entitled 
to  benefits  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  these  provisions,  and  about  $70  mil- 
lion would  be  paid  in  benefits  in  1968  to 
such  disabled  worker  families. 

Another  group  of  disabled  people  who 
would,  for  the  first  time,  have  protection 
under  the  program  are  those  widows  or 
dependent  widowers  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  a  spouse  and  so  severely  disabled 
they  cannot  work  to  support  themselves 
but  who  can  receive  no  benefits  under 
present  law  because  they  have  not 
reached  the  age  at  which  aged  widow's 
or  widowers  benefits  would  be  payable. 
This  bill  would  provide  benefits  upon 
enactment  for  about  65,000  such  disabled 
dependents — persons  whose  need  for 
benefits  is  as  great,  or  greater,  than  that 
of  the  able-bodied  aged  widow  who  can 
now  qualify  for  benefits.  About  $60  mil- 
lion in  benefits  would  go  to  such  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  next  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  clarify 
and  amplify  the  definition  of  disability 
in  present  law  would  provide  construc- 
tive support  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  its  efforts  to  continue  to 
administer  the  program — as  it  has  in  the 
past — ^in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  A  growing  body  of  court  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning  of  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  in  the  law  includes 
some  court  decisions  that  depart  from 
the  intent  of  the  law.  We,  therefore,  need 
to  make  more  explicit  the  policy  guide- 
lines that  have  been  applied — and 
should  continue  to  be  applied — in  ad- 
ministering the  disability  provisions.  If 
the  Social  Security  Administration  were 
required  to  change  its  interpretation  of 
the  definition  to  follow  the  trend  of 
those  court  decisions  that  depart  from 
the  Intent  of  the  law,  the  nature  of  the 
disability  program  would  be  distorted 
and  the  costs  of  the  program  would  get 
out  of  hand.  I  believe  that  the  restate- 
ment of  intent  as  provided  in  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12080  will  guard  against 
such  an  undesirable  development  and  will 
strengthen  the  present  program.  We 
can,  in  this  way,  assure  that  disability 
protection  will  continue  to  be  provided 
for  workers  throughout  the  Nation  in  a 
consistent  and  equitable  manner  and 
without  the  threat  of  drastically  in- 
creasing costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
provements for  disabled  workers  and 
their  families,  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  12080  make  possible  a  further  stride 
In  improved  social  security  protection 
for  workers  and  their  families.  When 
the  architect  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  described  the  act, 
he  said: 

It  Is  a  cornerstone  In  a  structure  which  is 
being  built,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  complete. 


Today,  we  can  add  more  brick  and 
mortar  to  this  structure  to  keep  it  con- 
sistent to  its  original  purpose  of  pre- 
venting dependency  and  destitution  in 
old  age.  I  strongly  urge  every  colleague 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reiterate  my  support  of  H.R. 
12080,  which  provides  necessary  improve- 
ments in  our  social  security  system.  This 
law,  through  continued  study  and  change 
over  the  years,  grows  ever  closer  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  society  within  the 
framework  of  its  operation. 

The  bill  before  you  vastly  improves 
various  provisions  of  the  law  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  saw  fit  to 
Install  special  treatment  in  some  of  the 
titles  to  meet  Puerto  Rico's  needs,  such 
as,  for  example,  doing  away  with  the 
rigid,  inflexible  $9.8  million  annual 
ceiling  on  subsistence  and  raising  that 
ceiling  in  increments  to  1972,  when  it 
will  reach  a  practical  figure  of  $24  mil- 
lion. Translated  into  meaningful  figures 
to  the  public  welfare  recipient,  this 
means  that  payments  to  needy  Individ- 
uals in  Puerto  Rico  will  Increase  from 
the  current,  inadequate  $8.60  monthly 
to  $25  by  1972.  This  translates  further 
into  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  and  a 
little  more  peace  of  mind  for  those  who 
need  it  most. 

Similarly,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  has  provided 
$2,000,000  of  Federal  money  for  services 
related  to  community  work  and  training 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  Intends  to 
use  these  funds  to  increase  work  skills 
and  to  accelerate  the  downward  curve  of 
the  caseload  in  our  subsistence  rolls;  to 
help  these  people  to  help  themselves. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  Federal  funds  for  medicaid 
in  Puerto  Rico  be  raised  from  $18.4  mil- 
lion annually  to  $20  million  and  to 
implement  the  free  choice  of  doctors  and 
medical  institutions  and  facilities  in 
1972  when  Puerto  Rico  hopes  to  have  the 
means  to  make  that  program  feasible. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  its  careful  consideration  of  Puerto 
Rico's  special  problems  in  dealing  with 
this  important  legislation.  I  can  assure 
you  that  much  human  suffering  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  alleviated  or  elimi- 
nated by  this  bill. 

I  am  forced,  however,  to  note  with  sad- 
ness that  H.R.  12080  does  not  extend  the 
provisions  of  last  year's  Prouty  amend- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico's  elderly.  This 
Imaginative  concept  originated  In  the 
Senate  last  year  and  provided  a  mini- 
mum monthly  income  to  persons  of  72 
years  of  age  or  older.  For  some  reason, 
the  application  to  Puerto  Rico  was 
dropped  during  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  provision  to  ex- 
tend this  program  to  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  included  in  H.R.  12080.  Since  it  is 
not,  Puerto  Rico's  elder  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  need  and  want,  while  recog- 
nition Is  given  that  their  counterparts  in 
the  States  must  have  this  minimum 
which  the  1966  law  gave  them.  They  will 
have  it  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  resi- 
dence in  a  State,  whereas  those  elderly  in 
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Puerto  Rico  will  not  have  It  solely  be- 
cause they  live  outside  of  the  States. 

The  53,000  persons  72  years  of  age  or 
older  in  Puerto  Rico  wonder  why  the 
law  which  was  designed  to  take  care  of 
their  age  class  does  not  acknowledge  that 
their  circumstances  are  the  same. 

I  would  be  extremely  gratified  If  in  the 
legislative  course  of  HJl.  12080  these 
people  in  Puerto  Rico  would  be  provided 
for.  If  this  is  not  the  case  in  1967,  then 
I  must  express  my  sincerest  hope  that 
the  next  time  Congress  deals  with  social 
security  matters,  it  will  recognize  the  in- 


Inellglble  to  receive  these  rddltlonal  pay- 
ments. 

Recommendation:  Elimination  of  the  cell- 
ing on  federal  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  would 
correct  this  situation. 

4.  Comment:  Section  104  of  HJl.  5710  In- 
creases the  benefits  under  Section  302  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  certain  uninsured  in- 
dividuals, aged  72  and  over,  from  $35  to  $50 
and  for  couples  from  $52.50  to  $75.00.  Resi- 
dents of  Puerto  Rico  were  excluded  last  year 
from  participation  In  this  new  program.  HR. 
5710  continues  the  excliision  of  the  aged  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

ReconiTnendation:  It  Is  recommended  that 
Section  302  of  the  Social   Security   Act  be 


justice  to  these  53,000  aged  U.S.  citizens     amended  to  include  residents  of  Puerto  Rico 

and  provide  for  them  the  same  treatment    t^^*  "^  otherwise  eligible. 

based  on  the  same  needs  of  those  who 

have  reached  three  score  and  12  in  the 

States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  i)olnt  in  the  Record  a  formal 
statement  which  I  filed  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  April  6,  1967, 
when  these  questions  were  under  con- 
sideration, and  my  oral  presentation  to 
the  committee  on  April  11,  1967.  WhUe 
these  observations  were  addressed  to  the 
originally  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  HJl.  5710,  they 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  problem  as 
a  whole  and  to  KR.  12080 : 
Statbment  of  the  Resident  Commissioner 

OF  PuxRTO  Rico,  Santiago  Polanco  Abreu, 

Befobk  the   House   Committee   on   Wats 

and   Means   With   Respect   to   H.R.   6710, 

THE  Sociai.  SECTjRmr  Amendments  of  1967, 

Apeii.  6,  1967 

I.  sttmmabt    or  comments   and 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Comment:  Section  202  of  HJl.  5710  re- 
quires each  State  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  revise  annually  their  mini- 
mum standards  of  need  and  to  provide  pub- 
lic welfare  recipients,  as  of  July  1,  1969, 
100%  of  their  needs.  Section  1108  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  establishes  an  absolute 
limit  of  $9,800,000  on  federal  funds  to  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  public  welfare  assistance 
titles.  Since  Puerto  Rico  is  presently  receiv- 
ing this  entire  amount,  under  a  50-50  match- 
ing formula,  the  Increased  costs  under  H.R. 
5710,  approximately  $52.5  million,  will  have 
to  be  borne  entirely  by  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Commonwealth  cannot  possibly  provide  this 
additional  amount  of  funds,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  forced  forfeiture  In  1969  of  Ite  allot- 
ment of  $9,800,000. 

Recommendation:  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  celling  on  federal  participation  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  the  matching  formula  for 
the  States  be  made  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  Comment:  Section  204  of  H.R.  5710  pro- 
poses new  public  welfare  programs  Intended 
to  train  and  educate  public  welfare  recipi- 
ents so  that  they  may  become  productive 
members  of  society.  Since  Puerto  Rico  Is 
receiving  its  limit  of  federal  funds,  and  since 
HJl.  5710  does  not  change  the  ceUing  on  fed- 
eral funds  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  effect  Is  a 
de  facto  exclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  from  the 
benefits  of  these  work  and  training  programs. 

Recommendation:  Elimination  of  the  cell- 
ing and  a  modification  of  the  matching  sys- 
tem would  enable  Puerto  Rico  to  participate 
in  these  programs. 

3.  Comment:  Section  205  of  HJl.  5710  wUl 
enable  the  States  to  receive  Federal  par- 
ticipation, at  the  Title  XIX  rate.  In  the  full 
cost  of  Institutional  care  or  services  for  pub- 
lic welfare  recipients  who  are  certified  by  a 
physician  to  require  skilled  nursing  home 
care  unless  appropriate  services  are  provided 
in  other  Institutions  or  In  their  own  homes. 
Because  these  federal  payments  would  be  cer- 
tified under  the  titles  to  which  the  federal 
ceiling  applies,  Puerto  Blco  would  in  fact  be 


5.  Comment:  Sections  203  and  220  of  H.R. 
5710  require  that  the  eligibility  standards  for 
medical  assistance  under  Title  XIX  be  no 
more  than  5070  above  the  standards  for  de- 
termining eligibUlty  for  public  welfare  assist- 
ance. Since  public  welfare  assistance  stand- 
ards in  Puerto  Rico  have  been  kept  so  low  by 
the  ceiling  on  federal  payments,  this  new  re- 
quirement would  require  Puerto  Rico  to 
withdraw  medical  assistance  from  40%  of 
those  presently  eligible  even  though  financial 
standards  for  medical  assistance  are  con- 
servative ($1500  or  less  for  an  Individual; 
$3000  for  a  family  of  five) . 

Recommendation:  If  the  celling  on  federal 
public  welfare  payments  were  eliminated 
and  the  50-50  matching  requirement  modi- 
fied, thus  enabling  Puerto  Rico  to  raise  its 
public  welfare  standards,  Puerto  Rico  might 
be  able  to  comply  with  this  new  requirement. 
If  not,  it  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  Puerto 
Rico  be  exempted  from  this  requirement. 

6.  Comment:  Section  222  of  H.R.  5710  per- 
mits States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  enter  into 
agreements  under  Title  18,  part  B  (Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance)  under  which 
Puerto  Rico  could  purchase  Insurance  pre- 
miums for  all  eligible  individuals  who  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  under  Its  Title  XIX 
plan.  If  Puerto  Rico  faUed  to  do  this.  It  would 
lose  Title  XIX  funds  In  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  providing  medical  serv- 
ices to  those  65  and  over  and  to  those  eligible 
for  social  security  disability  benefits  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  under  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Program. 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  "buy  in"  for  this  large  group.  Con- 
sequently, Puerto  Rico  would  lose  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  Title  XIX  funds. 

Recommendation:  It  is  recommended  that 
Puerto  Rico  be  exempted  from  this  require- 
ment. 

7.  Comment:  Section  226  would  require 
Puerto  Rico  to  amend  Its  Title  XIX  plan  to 
permit,  by  1969,  free  choice  of  physicians 
and  hospitals  for  those  eligible  for  medical 
assistance.  Although  we  are  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  principle  of  free  choice,  the 
structure  of  the  existing  medical  assistance 
system  and  severe  financial  llmltatlor.s  make 
it  Impossible  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment In  two  years. 

RecommeTidation:  It  Is  recommended  that 
studies  be  made  now  to  determine  If  it  Is 
feasible  In  Puerto  Rico  to  Implement  the 
free  choice  provision  by  1975,  and  that  the 
55-45  matching  formula  applicable  to  Puerto 
Rico  imder  Title  XIX  be  modified  to  provide 
gradual  Increased  federal  participation  until 
the  83-17  matching  formula  Is  reached.  , 

8.  Comment:  The  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  strongly  supports  the  amend- 
ments in  Title  n  and  III  of  HJl.  5710  which 
will  extend  and  Improve  the  child-welfare 
program,  and  the  proposal  for  a  soclal  work 
manpower  and  training  program  contained 
m  Section  401  of  H.R.  5710. 

n.    GENERAI.    DISCUSSION 

A.  Public  welfare  in  Puerto  Rico 
For  almost  seventy  years  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  have  existed  In  political 


association  under  the  same  fiag.  That  the 
relationship  has  proved  to  be  a  great  success 
is  attributable,  in  no  small  part,  to  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Executive  and  by  the  Congress 
that  it  is  to  the  economic,  international,  and 
moral  advantage  of  the  United  States  to  have 
Puerto  Rico  grow  said  prosper,  and  to  have 
the  United  States  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico 
share  in  the  ever-increasing  abundance  of 
the  United  States  economy.  To  help  to 
achieve  this  goal,  no  federal  tax  Is  imposed 
on  corf)orations  and  individuals  In  Puerto 
Rico,  while  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  other  federal  as- 
sistance measures  are  extended  to  the  Island. 
This  policy  is  reflected  in  Sections  3  and 
9  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Relations  Act, 
so  far  as  federal  tax  laws  are  concerned  and 
in  the  many  statutes  establishing  federal  aid 
and  assistance  programs.  In  virtually  all  of 
these  programs  Puerto  Rico  Is  offered  the 
opportunity  to  participate  as  fully  as  any  of 
the  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  strides  Puerto  Rico 
has  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  can 
immediately  see  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 
The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  p>eople  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  far-sighted  policies  of  the  fed- 
eral government  have  together  achieved  the 
following  successes:  measured  in  constant 
dollars,  per  capita  income  has  almost  quad- 
rupled and  is  now  $977;  the  real  Common- 
wealth Gross  Product  Increased  52.5'"  In  the 
last  five  years;  employment  in  industry  has 
risen  from  a  level  of  50.000  in  1949  to  130.000 
in  1966;  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled 
in  school  h.is  been  raised  from  50 '^c  to  85"/, 
with  a  resulting  drastic  drop  in  illiteracy:  life 
expectancy  has  risen  from  46  to  70  years.  In- 
deed, our  successful  experiment  in  Innovative 
political  association  has  enabled  the  United 
States  to  support  its  foreign  policy  goals  by 
pointing  to  Puerto  Rico  as  an  example  to 
emerging  nations  of  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  democratic 
principles.  It  has  also  created,  through  aug- 
mented purchasing  power  in  Puerto  Rico,  a 
significant  market  for  Stateside  goods — $1.4 
billion  annual  sales  makes  It  the  fifth  largest 
extra-continental  market.  Indeed.  Puerto 
Rico  buys  more  U.S.  goods  than  any  Latin 
American  Country  and  Is  second  only  to 
Canada  in  this  hemisphere. 

However,  let  me  quickly  dispel  any  impres- 
sions that  we  have  already  achieved  tlie  Great 
Society  in  Puerto  Rico.  Per  capita  income  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  $977.  compared  to  approxi- 
mately $1600  In  the  poorest  State  and  the 
national  average  of  $2700.  12.3'"  of  the  labor 
force  was  unemployed  as  of  January,  1967, 
and  a  substantial  segment  of  our  people  are 
underemployed.  We  have  come  a  long  way, 
but  the  road  ahead  is  still  long  and  arduous. 
When  we  compare  the  federal  policies,  as 
outlined  above,  to  the  policy  reflected  in 
the  public  welfare  programs  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  we  are  immediately  struck 
by  the  great  variance.  Whereas  under  most 
federal  programs  Puerto  Rico  participates 
on  a  level  with  the  States,  under  Title  I,  IV, 
X.  XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  programs  providing  financial  and  other 
assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  dependent — the  amount  of  fed- 
eral participation  in  Puerto  Rico  is  strikingly 
conservative.  Section  1108  of  the  Act  estab- 
lishes an  absolute  limitation  of  $9,800,000  in 
federal  funds  for  Puerto  Rico  under  these 
programs;  and,  on  top  of  this,  Puerto  Rico 
is  required  to  match  50-50,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  liberal  formula  which  Is  applicable  to 
the  States.'  For  fiscal  year  1966,  federal  pay- 
ments under  these  programs  totaled  $3,192.- 
688,000.  Puerto  Rico  received  $15,753,000 
which  amounts  only  to  .5Tc   of  the  total. 

The   federal    participation    and   matching 
limitations  on  Puerto  Rico  were  imposed  In 


>  Similarly,  under  "ntle  XIX  Puerto  Rico 
must  match  at  an  absolute  ib%  rate.  This 
restriction  was  imposed  In  1966. 
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when  the  public  welfare  assistance  titles 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico.  Perhaps  there 
valid  reasons  at  that  time.  But  at  the 
pre^nt  time  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
bas  B  for  this  treatment. 

C  srtalnly  the  problems  and  hardships  of 
,  handicapped,  and  Blck  American  cltl- 
Uvlng  In  Puerto  Rico  are  not  different 
tTOJ^i  those  of  citizens  living  on  the  maln- 
.  Certainly  our  blind  are  not  less  blind, 
disabled  no  less  disabled,  our  dependent 
and  Impoverished  elderly  no  less 
,  our  sick  no  less  sick,  than  those  resld- 
In  the  States.  Certainly  the  Federal  Oov- 
cannot  be  less  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  the  afflicted  and  the  Im- 
poverished American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico 
it  is  about  those  residing  in  the  States, 
fact  that  Puerto  Rlcans  do  not  con- 
trlllute  to  the  general  revenues  should  not 
controlling  factor  In  public  welfare  and 
medical  assistance  policy  decisions.  Puerto 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  in  many  equally  important 
Also,  I  submit  that  this  factor  has  lit- 
elevance  In  the  context  of  public  welfare 
.  By  definition,  we  are  talking  about 
citegory  of  people  who  are  unable  to  con- 
trlqute  to  the  federal  revenues,  whether  they 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  in  any  of  the  States. 
Tbjh  Is  recognized  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
Itsc  If.  Grant  payments  under  the  public  as- 
stst|ince  titles  are  structured  so  that  the 
with  the  greatest  needs  receive  extra 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange 
that  determined  welfare  eligibility  by 
amount  of  federal  taxes  the  prospective 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
! 
I^rhaps  there  is  a  belief  that  it  costs  much 
to  live  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  contrary 
he  facts.  For  example,  the  cost-of-living 
l*uerto  Rico  is  higher  than  here  in  the 
Tlct  of  Columbia. 

the  reason  for  the  limitations  was  a  fear 
open-ended  federal  public  welfare  as- 
In  Puerto  Rico  would  Involve  never- 
and  Increasingly   large  federal  pay- 
,  I  can  summarily  dispel  that  notion, 
results  of  our  Operation  Bootstrap  pro- 
prove  that  it  Is  not  Puerto  Rico's  fate 
>e  forever  an  economically  impoverished 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  economic  and  social  successes  which 
j^eviously  noted  will  continue.   Of  great 
per  tlnence   Is   the   fact   that   our   successes 
far  are  directly  reflected  in  the  public 
program.  In  the  last  three  years  we 
ha^e  averaged  a  reduction  of  6,000  cases  per 
.   Also,   as   more   individuals   In   Puerto 
become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
,  we  can  expect  further  reductions 
he  number  In  need  of  welfare  payments, 
^resent,  240,523  individuals  in  Puerto  Rico 
earned,  on  the  average,  (40.15  in  OASDI 
monthly  payments.  Penally,  there  is  also  the 
practical   limitation   of   matching    re- 
quirements. Even  if  Puerto  Rico's  share  were 
from  50%  to  20%,  the  pressing  needs 
>ther  sectors  such  as  health  and  education 
the  comparatively  low  government  reve- 
would  limit  the  amount  which  Puerto 
would    be    able    to    devote    to    public 
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'  "his  is  not  to  say  that  Puerto  Rico  bas  not 
ani  I  will  not  continue  to  maintain  a  strong 
effi  >rt  in  the  field  of  public  welfare.  The  Gov- 
en  ment  of  Puerto  Rico  has  consistently  ap- 
pn  prlated  more  funds  for  its  public  welfare 
pn  gram  than  the  available  federal  celling 
an  ount,  and  it  has  consistently  contributed 
a  { reater  percentage  than  most  States.  In  ad- 
«llt  Ion,  for  fiscal  year  1966  Puerto  Rico  ex- 
pe:  tded  (16.4  million  under  federal  medical 
an  I  financial  assistance  welfare  programs,  an 
avi  ira^e  of  M.64  per  $1000  of  total  personal 
Um  ome  In  Puerto  Rico.'  Comparing  this  with 


the  state  average  of  $4.86  and  noting  the  fact 
that  only  eight  states  had  a  higher  rate,  we 
can  see  the  great  effort  being  made  by  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Thus,  I  submit,  there  is  now  no  rational 
basis  for  the  ceiling  on  federal  public  welfare 
payments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  severe 
matching  formula,  and  I  respectfully  urge 
this  Committee  to  strike  them  from  the 
present  law. 

B.  Medical  assistance  in  Puerto  Rico 
In  January  of  1966  Puerto  Rico's  Medicaid 
plan  under  Title  XIX  was  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. It  provides  medical  assistance  for  public 
welfare  recipients  and  the  medically  needy 
of  the  highest  quality  and  comprehensiveness 
that  resources  in  personnel  and  physical 
facilities  permit. 

The  annual  income  eligibility  ceilings  for 
medical  assistance  under  the  plan  are  ( 1 ) 
$1,500  per  person  living  alone  and  (2)  $1000 
plus  $400  times  the  number  of  members  In 
the  unit  when  living  in  a  family  group.  Thus, 
for  a  family  of  five  the  celling  Is  $3000.  Ap- 
proximately 1,250,000  individuals  qualify  for 
medical  assistance  under  these  criteria.  In 
categorical  groups,  the  break-down  Is  as 
follows : 

Medically  needy  children 910,  000 

Aged.  65  and  over 130.000 

Totally,   permanently   disabled 155,000 

Blind    5,000 

Medically  needy  adults 50,000 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  fi- 
nancial eligibility  requirements  are  con- 
servative. In  comparison  with  the  require- 
ments of  many  States,  44'';  of  Puerto  Rico's 
total  population  Is  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance. This  high  proportion  Is  not  the 
result  of  an  over-liberal  program  which  ex- 
tends medical  assistance  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adult  working  population  of 
moderate  income.  Given  Puerto  Rico's  high 
cost-of-living,  which  Includes  high  medical 
costs,  the  eligibility  requirement  of  $3000  for 
a  family  of  five,  for  example,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  violative  of  Congress'  intent  when 
it  passed  Title  XIX.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
in  Puerto  Rico  there  is  a  substantial  number 
of  people  who  would  be  financially  unable 
to  secure  adequate  medical  treatment  with- 
out theassistance  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Kico  and  the  Federal  government. 

In  order  to  serve  this  substantial  segment 
of  the  population,  Puerto  Rico  operates  a 
regionalized  health  care  system  operated  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  Municipal  govern- 
ments. While  some  services  are  provided  by 
private  hospitals  and  physicians  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  most  of  the  assistance  is  ren- 
dered tlirough  government  physicians  and 
institutions.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no 
alternative  available  to  Puerto  Rico.  Of  the 
140  hospitals  in  operation  in  Puerto  Rico, 
64%  are  public.  Of  the  estimated  2,600 
practicing  physicians  on  the  Island.  1961 
(78%  )  have  devoted  their  careers  to  public 
service.*  Thus,  a  great  percentage  of  the 
existing  health  field  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  pub- 
lic. Also,  the  charges  of  private  hospitals  and 
practitioners  in  Puerto  Rico  are  much  too 
high  for  Puerto  Rico  to  offer  their  services 
on  an  extensive  basis  to  the  1.25  million 
medically  needy  population.  Finally,  the  ex- 
perience in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  tha'  a  great 
proportion  of  the  elderly,  the  young,  the 
disabled  and  the  medically  needy  are  unable 
to  pay  deductibles  of  $50  and  20%  balance. 
The  consequence  is  that  many  Individuals 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment cannot  realistically  make  use  o'  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Program. 

Puerto  Rico  welcomed,  with  great  enthu- 


siasm, the  Medicaid  program.  It  offered  the 
opportunity,  which  Puerto  Rico  quickly 
grasped,  of  expanding  and  Improving  med- 
ical service  to  the  needy.  At  the  present  time 
plans  are  being  made  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram by  making  available  even  better  care 
and  better  resources — In  terms  of  new  phys- 
ical facilities,  availability  of  trained  person- 
nel, supplies  and  equipment. 

H.R.  5710,  If  left  unamended,  will  destroy 
this  magnificent  program,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  infra.  Once  again,  I  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  the  Administration 
overlooked  Puerto  Rico  when  It  drafted  this 
bill. 

III.  THE  EFFECT  OF   H.R.   5710   ON   PUERTO   RICO'S 
PUBLIC    WELFARE    PROGRAM 

A.  The  requirement  of  meeting  full  need  and 
up-dating  minimum  subsistence  stand- 
ards 

At  present,  Puerto  Rico  provides  assistance 
to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  under 
a  Title  XVI  plan  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  Title  IV  plan. 
As  of  December  1966,  86,502  Individuals  were 
receiving  public  assistance  In  Puerto  Rico. 
The  break-down  in  categorical  groups  Is  as 
follows: 

Aged  - - 25,915 

Blind 1,  175 

Dependent  children  and  relatives 41,272 

Totally  and  permanently  disabled 18, 140 

Standards  of  assistance  were  established 
in  1950.  No  adjustments  for  increases  In  the 
cost-of-livLng  have  been  made  since  then. 
The  budgetary  standard  includes  fixed 
amounts  for  food,  clothing,  gas  and  fuel, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Rent  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  family's  actual 
expense  for  that  purpose.  An  individual 
whose  Income  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  minimum  subsistence  requirements  quali- 
fies for  assistance — in  the  case  of  an  adult, 
he  receives  45%  of  his  budgetary  deficit  and 
33%  in  the  case  of  a  child. 

Thus,  grants  are  extremely  low,  averaging 
$13.25  per  month  for  all  categories.  Just  how 
low  this  Is  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
following  passage  from  the  President's  Mes- 
sage on  Older  Americans: 

"...  these  welfare  programs  are  far  be- 
hind the  times.  While  many  states  have  re- 
cently improved  their  eligibility  standards 
for  medical  assistance,  their  regular  welfare 
standards  are  woefully  Inadequate. 

"In  nine  states,  the  average  amounts  paid 
for  old-age  assistance  are  as  low  as  $50  a 
month,  or  less. 

"Twenty-seven  states  do  not  even  meet 
their  own  minimum  standards  for  welfare 
payments." 

If  this  performance  is  "woefully  Inade- 
quate", what  words  can  describe  a  system, 
directly  attributable  to  a  federal  policy, 
which  restricts  average  monthly  payments  to 
$13.25. 

Incredibly  enough.  Section  202,  the  pro- 
vision In  H.R.  5710  which  is  Intended  to  up- 
grade welfare  payments  in  the  United  States, 
win  have  opposite  effect  in  Puerto  Rico  where 
federal  policy  has  kept  standards  so  low.  In 
order  for  Puerto  Rico  to  conform  Its  plans 
to  the  requirement  of  up-dating  minimum 
subsistence  standards,  it  will  have  to  raise 
its  standards  by  approximately  64.6%  to  ac- 
count for  the  Increase  in  living  costs  from 
1950  to  1969.  To  meet  full  need  it  will  have 
to  increase  payments  by  67%  in  the  case  of 
children  and  55%  in  the  case  of  adults.  The 
additional  cost  of  providing  these  greater 
benefits  to  those  now  receiving  welfare  and 
to  the  estimated  number  who  will  become 
eligible  under  the  higher  standards  will  be 
$52,529,005.*  Since  HJi.  5710  does  not  repeal 


Theee  two  figures  are  actually  much 
hl|  ber.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1966 
PifBTto  Rico  did  not  report  to  HEW  a  con- 


siderable amount  of  medical  assistance  funds 
it  expended  under  Titles  IV  and  XVI  because 
the   ceiling  on  federal   payments  precluded 
federal  matching  of  these  funds. 
=  1,217  full-time:  744  part-time. 
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*  Other  requirements  in  H.R.  5710,  such  as 
Section  201  (mandatory  earning  exemp- 
tions). Section  203  (standards  must  be  at 
least  two-thirds  that  set  for  medical  assist- 
ance), and  Section  204(a)  (mandatory  work- 
training  programs)  will  increase  this  figure. 


the  $9,800,000  federal  celling  established  by 
Section  1108,  and  since  Puerto  Rico  pres- 
ently receives  all  of  this  amount,  the  entire 
additional  cost  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Common- 
wealth, of  course,  does  not  have  such  funds 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  force  a  forfeiture 
of  the  $9,800,000  Puerto  Rico  is  now  re- 
ceiving. 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  result  was  in- 
tended. The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  Is 
that  the  effects  of  these  sections  of  H.R.  5710 
on  Puerto  Rico  were  not  considered  when  this 
bill  was  drafted. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Committee  to 
remedy  this  oversight  by  eliminating  the 
ceiling  of  federal  payments  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  by  granting  to  Puerto  Rico  the  same 
matching  formula  that  applies  to  the  States. 
B.  Exclusion  of  Puerto  Bico  from  Federal 
assistance  in  meeting  the  costs  of  commu- 
nity work  and  training 
Section  204(a)  amends  Title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  work  and  train- 
ing programs  for  individuals  over  16  years 
who  are  receiving  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren.  The  aims  of  this  provUion 
are  laudable,  but  the  way  this  section  is 
drafted  may  exclude  Puerto  Rico  from  its 
benefits. 

The  ceiling  on  payments  to  Puerto  Rico  In 
Section  1108  applies  to  funds  disbursed  under 
Title  IV  and,  hence,  would  apply  to  this  new 
program.  Because  Puerto  Rico  is  already  re- 
ceiving its  maximum  allotment.  It  could  re- 
ceive no  funds  under  this  provision.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  this  program  must  be 
established  at  the  penalty  of  loss  of  Title  IV 
funds.  We  estimate  that  there  are  6,800 
youngsters  16  to  21  in  our  public  assistance 
families  who  could  be  referred  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  establish  such  a  program  himself  and 
might  not  be  bound  by  the  ceiling.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  unsatisfactory  alternative  since  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Secretary  would 
choose  to  establish  such  a  program  In  Puerto 
Rico.  It  also  does  not  permit  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  establish  and  administer 
this  program,  as  it  would  strongly  prefer. 

Section  204(f)  provides  for  a  program  to 
train  "unemployed  parents  and  related  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household."  Since  this  pro- 
gram is  also  established  under  Title  IV,  no 
funds  could  be  allocated  to  Puerto  Rico.' 

Once  again,  an  amendment  striking  both 
the  ceiling  on  federal  funds  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  severe  matching  requirement  is 
needed  to  correct  this  inequity.  Puerto  Rico 
Is  as  eager  as  the  United  States  Government 
to  give  its  welfare  recipients  an  opportunity 
to  forge  new  and  better  lives  for  themselves. 
The  philosophy  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, as  refiected  In  recent  Social  Secvu-lty 
Amendments,  is  that  public  welfare  recipi- 
ents must  be  provided  with  sufficient  eco- 
nomic and  educational  incentives  to  free 
them  from  the  vicious  cycles  of  poverty.  We 
in  Puerto  Rico  share  that  philosophy.  The 
brief  experience  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Department  of  Health  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  conducting  a  Work  Experience 
and  Training  Program  under  Title  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  shows  the  great 
potential  for  rehabilitation  among  public 
welfare  recipients  and  the  good  investment 
strategy  of  such  programs.  In  scarcely  a 
yep,r-and-a-half,  more  than  1000  family  heads 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  have  found  de- 
cent jobs  in  the  community;  6000  are  being 
trained  in  other  productive  work  experience; 

^  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
ruled  that  federal  payments  for  experimen- 
tation and  demonstration  projects  under 
Section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  come 
within  the  ceiling  limitation  for  the  public 
assistance  program  in  Puerto  Rico. 


and  2000  have  obtained  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  diplomas. 

It  would  be  a  shame  If  Puerto  Rico  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  extend 
and  Improve  this  program  because  of  what 
must  be  an  oversight  In  H.R.  5710. 
C.  Exclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  from  section  205 

A  further  inequity  to  the  needy  In  Puerto 
Rico  stemming  from  the  Section  1108  cell- 
ing is  the  practical  exclusion  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  proposal  in  Section  205  to  increase 
federal  participation  In  the  cost  of  institu- 
tional care  and  services  for  public  welfare 
recipients  who  are  certified  by  a  physician 
to  need  skilled  nursing  home  care  unless  ap- 
propriate services  are  provided  elsewhere. 
Because  the  federal  payments  would  be  made 
under  the  public  welfare  titles  to  which  the 
ceiling  applies,  Puerto  Rico  could  not  re- 
ceive any  Increases  in  payments  under  this 
section. 


D.  Exclusion  of  residents  from  program  of 
cash   benefits  for  persons  age  72  or  over 
who  do  not  qualify  for  social  security 
As   the   members   of   this   Committee   are 
aware,    residents   of    Puerto   Rico   were   ex- 
cluded   from    the    benefits  of    the    "Prouty 
Amendment"  of  last  year  (Section  302,  Social 
Security  Act,  as  added  by  PL  89-368)  by  the 
Conferees  of  this  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  This  step  was  apparent- 
ly motivated  by  the  desire  to  cut  the  costs 
of  the  measure  In  order  to  increase  its  chance 
of  passage. 

I  need  not  reiterate  my  judgment  of  the 
morality  or  rationality  of  this  action.  Every 
consideration  I  have  previously  mentioned 
in  this  statement  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  public  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
equally  applicable  to  this  exclusionary 
action. 

There  Is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  a  federal  measure  which  arbitrarily  de- 
prives a  group  of  elderly  American  citizens 
of  desperately-needed  benefits,  while  at  the 
same  time  extending  these  benefits  to  aliens 
who  happen  to  reside  in  the  various  States. 
H.R.  5710  proposes  an  increase  from  $35  to 
$50  for  single  individuals,  and  from  $52.50 
to  $75.00  for  married  couples.  It  contains  no 
provision  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the 
elderly  American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico, 
thus  Increasing  the  cruelty  of  the  discrim- 
ination. I  respectfully  urge  that  this  Com- 
mittee take  this  opportunity  to  end  this 
discrimination. 

E.  Section  206:  Additional  Federal  payments 
Section  206  of  H.R.  5710  authorizes  a 
$60,000,000  appropriation  as  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1970  to  States  which  are  severely 
burdened  by  the  new  public  welfare  require- 
ments. The  same  amount  Is  authorized  for 
payment  in  fiscal  1971. 

At  first  glance  It  might  appear  that  this 
section  would  assist  Puerto  Rico,  but  in 
reality  It  will  not.  First,  there  Is  a  serious 
amblgvUty  as  to  whether  the  ceiling  in  Sec- 
tion 1108  Is  applicable  to  these  additional 
payments.  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Secretary  would  rule  that  these  payments 
are  certified  under  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV  and 
XVI  and.  hence,  subject  to  the  ceiling.  This 
ambiguity  must  be  removed.  Second,  because 
these  payments  would  be  made  after  the 
Commonwealth  met  the  requirements,  which 
Is  an  impossibility,  Puerto  Rico  could  not 
qualify  even  if  the  ceUing  were  not  ap- 
plicable. Third,  It  Is  highly  speculative 
whether  Puerto  Rico  would  receive  a  signifi- 
cant amount  under  this  section,  since  it  is 
to  be  divided  among  several  States. 

IV.  THE  EFFECT  OF   H.R.   5710   ON   PUERTO  RICO'S 
MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

A.   Section   220:  Limitation  on  Federal 

participation 
Section  220  will  eliminate  federal  partici- 
pation in  medical  assistance  to  Individuals 


and  families  whose  income  exceeds  by  more 
than  50%  the  levels  set  for  public  welfare 
assistance.  These  levels  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  kept  extremely  low  ($249  for  an  indi- 
vidual. $910  for  a  family  of  five)  because  of 
the  severe  restrictions  on  federal  paymenU 
to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  public  welfare 
titles.  Section  220  would  require  reductions 
of  medical  assistance  levels  from  $1500  to 
$374  for  an  individual  and  from  $3000  to 
$1365  for  a  family  of  five.  It  is  estimated  that 
456.000  individuals  would  lose  their  rights 
to  medical  assistance  under  Puerto  Rico's 
Title  XIX  plan. 

It  must  be  made  absolutely  clear  that 
these  456,000  individuals  conform  to  even 
the  most  conservative  definition  of  medically 
needy.  My  understanding  is  that  the  motiva- 
tion behind  this  section  Is  a  desire  to  curtail 
federal  participation  in  State  Medicaid  pro- 
grams which  include  considerable  numbers 
of  working  adults  of  moderate  income.  If 
this  section  were  implemented  in  Puerto 
Rico,  it  would  mean  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  refuse  to  give  medical  assistance 
to  an  individual  with  an  annual  income  of 
$375  or  a  family  of  five  with  yearly  resources 
of  $1366.  Under  the  standards  of  even  the 
poorest  States,  these  Income  levels  would 
classify  individuals  not  only  as  medically 
needy,  but  also  as  Indigent ! 

Tlie  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  would  not 
abandon  these  Individuals  and  would  have 
to  pay  their  entire  medical  costs.  The  esti- 
mated cost  to  Puerto  Rico  would  be  $18,- 
240,000,  If  current  services  and  Intended  im- 
provements were  to  be  continued.  Since 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  resources  of  this 
quantity,  the  only  solution  would  be  a  drastic 
and  across-the-board  reduction  in  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  assistance. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  in  accord  with 
the  President's  intent  or  that  this  Commit- 
tee will  be  willing  to  let  this  inequity  stand. 
If  public  welfare  levels  in  Puerto  Rico  were 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  new  require- 
ments in  H.R.  5710— which  would  require 
elimination  of  the  ceiling  and  matching  for- 
mula applicable  to  Puerto  Rico — the  50''. 
requirement  might  be  workable.  Welfare 
levels  would  be  raised  to  a  point  where  a 
60%  augmentation  would  begin  to  approach 
a  decent  eligibility  level  for  medical  assist- 
ance. Some  tailoring  might  still  be  necessary, 
but  at  least  the  section  would  have  some  ra- 
tional basis  in  its  application  to  Puerto  Rico. 
If  this  Committee  is  unwilling  to  raise 
public  welfare  levels  in  Puerto  Rico  to  an 
adequate  level,  it  is  essential  that  Puerto 
Rico  be  excluded  from  the  requirement  of 
Section  220. 


B.  Section  222:  ■■Permissive"  State  purchane 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance 

Section  222  will  force  Puerto  Rico  to  for- 
feit a  further  segment  of  its  Title  XIX  funds, 
again  with  no  real  choice  on  its  part.  Under 
this  Section,  federal  payments  under  Title 
XIX  will  be  shut  off  for  the  costs  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  elderly  (65  and  over)  and 
to  the  disabled  (under  the  social  security 
definition)  which  the  SMI  program  would 
have  paid  had  these  Individuals  been  en- 
rolled. 

Puerto  Rico  cannot  conceivably  "buy-in" 
SMI  insurance  for  its  "Htle  XIX  beneficiaries 
who  are  eligible.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  most  of  the  elderly  in  Puerto  Rico  who 
are  theoretically  eligible  for  SMI  insurance 
have  not  purchased  it  because  of  their  in- 
ability to  pay  the  $50  deductible  and  the 
20%  balance.  If  Puerto  Rico  were  to  buy-in 
for  them,  it  would  have  to  pay  also  for  the 
deductibles  and  the  balance.  The  cost  would 
be  prohibitive." 

At  present,  Puerto  Rico  is  providing  the 
equivalent  of  SMI  services  through  its  "ntle 
XIX  plan.  It  is  not  doing  so  because  it  objects 
to  private  medical  practice,  or  because  it  Is 


"The  cost  Is  estimated  at  $7,905,000. 
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tr  ring  to  «aTe  money  at  the  expense  ol  the 
f«  leral  government,  or  for  any  other  ques- 
tl  inable  reaaon.  It  Is  doing  so  because  at  the 
pi  went  time  It  Is  the  only  workable  system  In 
P  lerto  Rico.  Penalizing  Puerto  Blco  for  doing 
It  i  absolute  beat  Is  clearly  unjustified.  Puerto 
R  CO  must  be  exempted  from  this  provision. 
C.  Section  226:  Free  choice 

If  the  free  choice  provision  Is  applied  to 
P  lerto  Rico  In  1969,  Its  Title  XIX  plan  wUl 
hi  ^ve  to  be  withdrawn  and  Its  medical  as- 
sl  itance  program  seriously  curtailed.  I  have 
bi  en  so  Informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
ol  Puerto  Rico,  who  will  have  responsibility 
fc  r  administering  the  program. 

The  disparity  In  Puerto  Rico  between  the 
c<  st  of  public  facilities  and  physicians  and 
tl  .e  cost  of  the  same  services  in  the  private 
sc  ctor  U  so  substantial  that  if  any  consid- 
e]  able  number  of  beneflclaries  resorted  in 
11  69  to  private  Institutions  and  individuals — 
a  Id  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
n  >t — the  Increased  cost  to  Puerto  Rico  would 
p  eclude  continuation  of  the  Medicaid  pro- 
g  am.  I  should  again  pwlnt  out  that  with  a 
5,  -45  matching  formula  Puerto  Rico  carries 
a  heavier  burden  than  any  State. 

Presently,  the  scope  of  medical  assistance 
w  tilch  Puerto  Rico  Is  able  to  offer  its  1.250,000 
Ir  digents  and  medically  needy  Is  possible 
o  ily  through  the  dedicated  services  of  tlie 
n  any  physicians  who  have  devoted  their 
a  /es  to  public  service.  For  Instance,  a  sala- 
rl  ed  government  physician  in  a  health  center 
u  iually  sees  30  patients  a  day  in  the  clinics, 
s^  lares  In  the  care  of  Inpatients,  and  makes 
n  ight  shifts.  For  this  he  receives  approxl- 
n  ately  $40  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
o  >rdlng  to  Uie  Information  I  have,  a  private 
d  )ctor,  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  at  a  reason- 
a  3le  $8.00  per  visit,  would  receive  J240  dally. 
A  surgeon  In  a  district  hospital  may  receive 
S  50  for  a  full  day's  work.  A  private  surgeon 
c  >uld  demand  ten  times  that  amount. 

The  private  medical  sector  is  able  to  com- 
r  land    these    prices    because    approximately 

0  ae-third  of  the  population,  an  amount 
V  hich  the  private  sector  In  Its  full  capacity 
li  barely  able  to  serve,  desires  and  can  aSord 
p  rivate  services.  Thus,  there  Is  no  problem 
c  ancernlng  the  desirability  and  profitability 
c  f  private  practice  in  Puerto  Rico. 

I  should  also  mention  two  further  factors 
uhlch  are  crucial:  First,  "free  choice"  is  not 
i  1  reality  available  throughout  the  island. 

1  or  example.  In  71  %  of  the  municipalities 
t  aere    are   no   private  hospitals.   Thus,    the 

■  free  choice"  provision  would  result  In  in- 
e  quities  throughout  the  Island,  which  cer- 
1  ilnly  should  not  be  encouraged;  second, 
I  uerto  Rico  In  Implementing  Its  Title  XIX 
1  Ian,  has  expended  approximately  $14.7  mil- 
1  on  thus  far  for  more  personnel  and  better 
1  acliltles.  These  expenditures  have  been 
1  aade  on  the  reasonable  assumption  of  con- 
1  multy  of  federal  policy,  on  the  ground  that 

■  here  would  be  no  sharp  divergences  from 
;  taat  poUciea.  To  a  great  extent  Puerto  Rico, 
i  n  fairness  to  its  people  and  employees,  must 
I  ontlnue  to  extend  these  additional  funds 
:  f  federal  aid  Is  shut  off.  With  respect  to  the 
1  Itates,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5710  may  be 
I ,  reasonable  course  of  federal  action.  With 

espect  to  Puerto  Rico,  they  represent  a 
>reach  of  good  faith. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  we  are 
n  agreement  with  the  free-choice  principle 
smbodled  in  Section  226.  If  It  were  at  ail  pos- 
lible  for  us  to  meet  this  requirement,  we 
irould  be  welcoming  It  right  now.  We  too, 
grant  to  oSer  our  citizens  without  means  the 
iame  medical  services  available  to  their  more 
rortunate  neighbors. 

But  we  need  time  to  effectuate  this  new 
policy  In  Puerto  Rico — time  to  experiment,' 


'  The  Leglalatlve  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  nov  considering  a  bill  to  implement  the 
principle  of  free  choice  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  certain  locatlODS. 


to  observe  the  effects  of  this  change  of  pol- 
icy, to  restructure  our  Medicaid  program  in 
accordance  with  our  flndlngs,  and  to  raise 
the  necessary  revenues.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest this  Committee  to  provlae  for  studies 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  free  choice  provision  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  1975,  and  that  the  55-45 
matching  formula  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico 
under  Title  XIX  be  modified  to  provide  grad- 
ual increased  federal  participation  until  the 
83-17  m  itching  formula  is  reached. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

With  respect  to  the  benent  increases  and 
broadened  cover<ige  under  the  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Program,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  has  no  objec- 
tions. In  fact,  we  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's reconunendations  contained  in  Part 
I  of  H.R.  5710.  This  will  mean  an  Increase 
in  payments  to  the  Puerto  Rican  elderly,  who 
qualify  under  the  OASDI  Insurance  Program, 
of  approximately  $40,000,000  for  calend.ir 
year  1968.  We  also  welcome  the  improve- 
ments to  the  Title  XVIII  Medicare  Insurance 
program,  which  will  increase  the  coverage 
and  services  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation. 

B-at  with  respect  to  the  public  welfare 
amendments  in  H.R.  5710,  we  must  respect- 
fully request  that  this  Committee  amend 
the  bill  by  inserting  provisions  eliminating 
from  the  Social  Security  Act  the  federal  ceil- 
ing on  payments  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  stringent  matching  pro- 
visions. With  respect  to  the  new  Title  XIX 
requirements,  we  must  respectfully  request 
that  they  be  made  feasible  In  Puerto  Rico. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  point  out  that  our 
Job  m  fighting  poverty  and  sickness  In  Puerto 
Rico  is  very  difficult. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  families  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
Incomes  so  small  that  they  are  prevented 
from  participating  in  our  efforts  for  con- 
tinued progress  and  from  enjoying  this  prog- 
ress to  its  full  potential.  In  1963  there  were 
143,400  families  In  Puerto  Rico  with  Incomes 
under  $1500,  which  constitutes  30%  of  an 
estimated  total  of  479,850  families. 

A  look  at  the  age  composition  of  the  pop- 
ulation In  Puerto  Rico  shows  It  is  predomi- 
nantly young,  a  fact  that  poses  special  prob- 
lems for  our  antipoverty  effort.  Median  age 
In  1960  was  18.5  years,  while  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  it  was  29.5.  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  population  was  under  14  years 
in  1960  and  5.2  percent  was  65  years  or  over, 
as  compared  to  31  and  9.2  percent  respec- 
tively for  the  corresponding  age  groups  in 
the  United  Stales. 

A  large  population  of  low  income  families 
in  Puerto  Rico  is  receiving  services  from  the 
public  welfare  program.  Intensified  efforts 
to  combat  poverty  of  this  group  could  be 
achieved  through  an  improved  public  welfare 
program.  Provisions  of  H.R.  5710  could  get 
at  the  grass  roots  of  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  these  families,  and  constructive 
financial  assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  Implement  these  provisions  in  Puerto 
Rico  could  be  a  great  stride  in  our  conquest 
over  jwverty. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  at  present  reviewing  and 
evaluating  its  total  government  welfare  pro- 
gram to  reorient  properly  its  efforts  to  ac- 
celerate general  progress  and  combat  the 
substandard  levels  which  is  still  prevalent  in 
a  substantial  sector  of  its  population.  In 
thts  renovated  effort,  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram will  attempt  to  find  more  effective  ways 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  basic  problems  caus- 
ing dependency  and  maladjustment  In  these 
families,  to  rehabilitate  in  the  shortest  pos-i- 
ble  time  all  families  having  members  with 
such  possibilities,  to  strengthen  family  life 
and  to  provide  special  services  to  children 
during  their  early  years,  so  that  m3ny  of  the 
social,  emotional,  and  economic  problems 
that  affect  them  durlug  their  childhood  and 


that  pave  the  way  for  the  sort  of  life  they 
win  live  as  adults,  may  be  eliminated  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Public  welfare  in  Puerto  Rico  alms  at  being 
a  more  effective  weapon  In  this  fight  againrt 
poverty.  To  do  so.  It  must  incorporate  into 
its  regular  programs  additional  types  of  pre- 
ventive and  rehabilitative  services  that  will 
enrich  the  lives  of  children  and  families,  that 
will  bring  to  the  reach  of  the  aged  and  the 
disabled  the  opportunities  to  preserve  and 
restore  their  health,  and  to  participate  to 
their  full  capacity  In  normal  family  and 
community  life.  To  those  unskilled,  unedu-. 
cated,  and  untrained,  we  must  provide  the 
opportunity  to  get  basic  education,  voca- 
tionp.l  training,  counseling.  Job  finding  and 
placement  so  that  every  unemployed  or  un- 
der-employed person  could  be  Incorporated 
into  the  main-stream  of  our  progress  and  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  thts 
process  to   the   fullest  of  his   potentials. 

BcX-io  to  these  new  approaches  In  the  pub- 
lic welfare  program  In  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
needed  Improvement  of  assistance  standards, 
since  very  Inadequate  payments  are  a  serious 
block  to  any  rehabilitation  effort. 

In  the  field  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
Impoverished  and  the  needy.  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  planning  greatly  needed  Improve- 
ments, on  the  reasonable  assvimptlon  of 
continued  federal  assistance.  The  very  threat 
of  H.R,  5710  has  caused  a  halt  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  plans. 

At  this  point  in  which  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  are  strongly  con- 
vinced that  poverty,  ignorance,  disease  and 
despair  will  not  be  wiped  out  from  the  world 
unless  those  having  resources  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  help  those  who  have  not,  I 
urge  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  a  greater  push 
to  Puerto  Rico's  public  welfare  program  and 
to  preserve  its  medical  assistance  program 
so  that  these  systems  can  play  their  proper 
roles  In  the  war  against  human,  social 
and  economic  ills. 

Or.xl  Presentation  or  San'HAGO  Polanco- 
Abreu,  Restoent  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Before 
THE  House  CoMMnrEE  on  Ways  akd 
Means,  With  Respect  to  H.R.  5710,  April 
11,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  HH.  5710,  the  Social 
Security    Amendments   of    1967. 

There  are  no  simple  and  brief  words  which 
can  adequately  explain  the  many  serious 
problems  which  HH.  5710  poses  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  explanation  of  these 
problems  and  of  the  amendments  which  I 
consider  necessary,  and  I  would  like  this 
statement  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
on  these  hearings.  I  urge  each  Member  of 
this  Committee  to  read  this  statement  and 
to  consider  thoroughly  the  effect  on  Puerto 
Rico  of  this  bUl. 

I  should  like,  at  this  time,  to  try  to  sum- 
marize its  Impact  on  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
position  of  myself  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Initially,  I  should  point  out  that  I  favor 
several  of  the  proposals  In  H.  R.  5710.  I 
strongly  support  a  substantial  Increase  in 
benefits  and  increased  coverage  under  the 
Old-Age,  Survivors  and  DlsabUlty  Insurance 
Program.  For  those  In  Puerto  Rico  who 
have  earned  coverage,  the  President's  pro- 
posal will  provide  an  additional  $40  million 
in  1958.  The  improvements  to  the  child- 
welfare  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
to  the  Medicare  program,  and  the  provision 
for  funds  for  the  training  of  social  workers 
all  have  my  firm  endorsement. 

However,  the  proposals  for  new  require- 
ments under  the  public  welfare  titles  and 
the  Medicaid  program  would  set  Impossible 
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standards  for  Puerto  Rico.  And  although  the 
Administration  has  proposed  a  substantial 
increase  In  benefits  for  uninsured  individuals 
over  72,  American  citizens  who  live  In  Puerto 
Rico  continue  to  be  excluded. 

Let  me  explain  each  of  these  problems 
separately.  First,  the  proposed  public  wel- 
fare requirements  wUl  cause  Puerto  Rico  to 
lose  Its  federal  matching  funds  for  cash 
assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled and  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. Section  202  of  H.  R.  5710  requires  each 
State  and  Puerto  Rico  to  revise  annually 
their  minimum  standards  of  need  and  to 
provide  public  welfare  recipients,  as  of  July 
1  1969,  100  per  cent  of  their  needs.  With 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  these  new  mandates 
do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Sec- 
tion 1108  of  the  Social  Security  Act  estab- 
Ushes  an  absolute  limit  of  $9.8  million  on 
federal  funds  to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  pub- 
lic welfare  asslctancc  titles.  Since  Puerto 
Rico  Is  presently  receiving  this  entire 
amount,  under  a  difficult  60-50  matching 
formula,  the  Increased  costs — approximately 
$50  million — wlU  have  to  be  met  entirely 
by  Puerto  Rico.  Because  the  Commonwealth 
cannot  possibly  provide  this  amount  of 
funds,  the  result  will  be  a  forced  forfeiture 
in  1969  of  Its  maximum  allotment  of  $9.8 
million. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  celling  on 
federal  funds  will  preclude  participation  by 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  new  benefits  proposed  In 
Section  204,  which  would  establish  work  and 
training  programs,  and  in  Section  205.  which 
would  authorize  federal  payments  for  nurs- 
ing care. 

It  Is  my  belief,  which  has  been  reinforced 
by  discussions  with  Administration  ofBclals, 
that  these  effects  were  not  known  when  this 
bin  was  proposed. 

Second,  the  problems  for  Puerto  Rico  aris- 
ing from  the  new  Medicaid  requirements  are 
equally  serlotis.  Sections  203  and  220  of  H.R. 
5710  require  that  the  eligibility  standards 
for  medical  assistance  under  Title  XIX  be  no 
more  than  50  per  cent  above  the  standards 
for  determining  eligibility  for  public  welfare 
assistance.  Since  welfare  eligibility  standards 
In  Puerto  Rico  have  been  kept  so  low  by  the 
severe  restrictions  on  federal  payments,  this 
new  requirement  would  force  Puerto  Rico  to 
withdraw  medical  assistance  from  450,000  in- 
dividuals, even  though  financial  standards 
for  medical  assistance  are  quite  conservative. 
For  example,  this  requirement  would  mean 
that  In  Puerto  Rico  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  share  In  the  cost  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  an  Individual  with  a  yearly  in- 
come of  $375  or  a  family  of  five  with  yearly 
resources  of  $1370. 

Once  again,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  re- 
sult was  Intended.  Puerto  Rico  will  also  have 
unsurmountable   difficulties   in   meeting   in 
1969  the  requirement  of  "free  choice"  em- 
bodied In  Section  226.  Although  I  am  In  full 
agreement  with  the  principle  of  free  choice 
of  physicians  and  hospitals  for  the  medically 
needy,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  structure 
of  the  existing  medical  assistance  system  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  severe  financial  limitations 
make  It  Impossible  for  us  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  In  the  short  period  of  two 
years.  A  few  facts  will  make  this  clear.  The 
cost  of  private  medical  care  In  Puerto  Rico 
is  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  public  med- 
ical care.  Our  Indigent  and  medically  needy 
population  Is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  than  In  any  of  the  states. 
There  are  no  private  hospitals  In  71  per  cent 
of  the  municipalities  In  Puerto  Rico.  And, 
with  a  55-45  matching  formula,  Puerto  Rico 
must  carry  a  heavier  burden  than  any  state. 
Third,  Section  104  of  H.R.  5710  Increases 
the  benefits  for  certain  uninsured  Individ- 
uals aged   72   and   over,  under   the   Prouty 
Amendment  of  last  year,  from  $35  to  $50  per 
month.  Residents  of  Puerto  Rico  were   ex- 
cluded when  this  program  passed  Congress 
last  year.  H.R.  5710  continues  this  exclusion. 


These  are  the  basic  problems  Puerto  Eico 
encounters  In  this  bill.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  simply  the  result  of  a  failure  to 
analyze  the  new  requirements  in  light  of 
the  unique  appUcatlon  to  Puerto  Rico  of 
certain  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Committee  will 
approve  amendments  correcting  this  situa- 
tion, and  that  they  will  be  supported  by  the 
Administration. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Committee  to  adopt 
the  following  proposals,  which,  with  the 
Committee's  permission,  I  shall  shortly  sub- 
mit in  the  form  of  amendments  to  H.R.  5710: 
Eliminate  the  Section  1108  ceiling  on  fed- 
eral payments  to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  pub- 
lic welfare  titles; 

Eliminate  the  50-50  matching  formula  and 
make  applicable  to  Puerto  Rico  the  formula 
used  for  the  states; 

Extend  the  Prouty  Amendment  to  the 
American  citizens  who  reside  In  Puerto  Rico; 
If  the  welfare  celling  and  matching  for- 
mula are  not  eliminated,  exempt  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  requirement  that  medical  assist- 
ance standards  be  no  higher  than  150  per 
cent  of  the  public  welfare  assistance  stand- 
ards; 

Exempt  Puerto  Rico  from  the  free  choice 
requirement  and  establish  feasibility  studies 
to  determine  how  soon  and  In  what  way  this 
policy  may  be  effectuated  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Also,  progressively  Increase  the  federal 
matching  percentage. 

I  realize  that  this  would  represent  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  past  policy.  However,  I 
would  not  ask  for  a  reexamination  and  re- 
vamping of  past  decisions  If  I  did  not  sin- 
cerely believe  both  that  the  plight  of  thou- 
sands of  A*6erlcan  citizens  demands  It,  and 
that  many  of  the  factors  which  underlay  this 
policy  have  disappeared. 

In  Its  deliberation  on  my  proposal,  I  hope 
the  Committee  wlU  take  into  account  these 
considerations : 

Puerto  Rico's  fiscal  effort  under  the  public 
assistance  programs  has  been  exemplary.  The 
expenditure  per  $1000  of  total  personal  In- 
come is  far  higher  than  the  national  average, 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  seven  states. 

Despite  this  strong  effort  by  Puerto  Rico, 
limited  federal  participation  has  kept  welfare 
payments  In  Puerto  Rico  extremely  low.  Of 
the  $3.2  billion  expended  In  1966  for  public 
assistance  Puerto  Rico  received  $15.8  million, 
or  Vi  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Since  1950,  when  the  celling  on  federal 
pubUc  welfare  assistance  was  Imposed,  Puerto 
Rico's  economy  has  grown  tremendously.  Per 
capita  Income  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
Gross  National  Product  has  tripled.  Employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  has  jumped  consid- 
erably. And  Puerto  Rico  has  become  the  fifth 
largest  market  for  U.S.  goods,  exceeded  In 
this  hemisphere  only  by  Canada.  Thus,  any 
fears  that  elimination  of  the  celling  might 
lead  to  large,  never-ending  federal  assistance 
to  Puerto  Rico,  or  that  a  welfare  recipient 
might  receive  more  than  a  working  man,  may 
be  put  aside. 

In  fact,  our  economic  successes  are  directly 
refiected  in  our  public  welfare  program  which 
In  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  6,000  cases  per  year. 

Another  factor  which  seemed  to  play  an 
Important  role  In  1950  was  the  fact  that  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  In  Puerto  Rico 
do  not  pay  federal  taxes.  I  hope  that  this 
Committee  will  critically  analyze  this  factor, 
for  I  believe  it  has  little  relevance  in  the  con- 
text of  public  assistance.  By  definition,  we 
are  talking  about  a  category  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
federal  revenues,  whether  they  reside  in  the 
continental  United  States  or  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  would  be  a  strange  system  that  deter- 
mined welfare  eligibility  by  the  amount  of 
federal  taxes  the  recipients  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  paying.  Indeed,  the  unimpor- 
tance of  this  consideration  can  be  seen  In  the 
public  assistance  titles.  The  matching 
formulas  are  structured  so  that  the  states 


with  the  greatest  needs  receive  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  federal  funds. 

With  respect  to  the  "free  choice"  require- 
ment, I  am  personally  convinced  that  this 
should  be  our  goal,  that  the  patient  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  doctor  and  his 
hospital.  Philosophically,  this  Is  the  ideal. 
To  harmonize  this  Ideal  with  economic  reali- 
ties Is  our  problem.  It  Is  a  matter  of  money 
and  time.  Money  actually  Is  not  available. 
Time  Is.  In  view  of  this  situation,  I  am  mor- 
ally and  Intellectually  convinced  that  the 
best  decision  Is  to  study  the  feasibility  of  free 
choice  in  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  whether 
when  and  how  this  new  federal  policy  may  be 
implemented  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico's  effort  In  the  health  field  has 
been  admirable.  Commonwealth  appropria- 
tions for  health  rank  second  only  to  educa- 
tion, and  have  been  steadily  Increasing. 
(Chart  9.)  It  would  be,  Indeed,  unfortunate 
to  stifle  this  progress  by  Imposing  an  un- 
wise requirement  on  Puerto  Rico. 

Permit  me  to  digress  momentarily  from 
H.R.  5710  to  point  out  there  is  also  pending 
before  the  Committee  my  bill,  H.R.  4902,  to 
extend  Social  Security  coverage  under  "Htle 
11  to  firemen  and  policemen  In  Puerto  Rico. 
A  preliminary  poll  showed  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  them  favored  this  step.  I  respect- 
fully request  the  Committee  to  consider 
and  report  this  bill  favorably. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  my  position 
on  the  bill  before  you  has  the  support  of 
many  groups  In  Puerto  Rico  with  divergent 
philosophies — Puerto      Rico      medical      and 
health  Societies,   the   Puerto   Rico   Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Puerto  Rico  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Mayoress  of  San  Juan,  and 
numerous   others.    I   should   appreciate   the 
privilege  of  Including  their  telegrams  In  the 
record.  I  was  also  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
National  Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Ad- 
ministrators, In  the  testimony  of  Its  Chair- 
man, Wilbur  Schmidt,  before  the  Committee, 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  remedy  our  distressing  welfare  situation. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
am  appearing  today  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  Government  but  also  on 
behalf  of  the  2.7  million  American  citizens 
In  Puerto  Rico  whom  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. I  cannot  count  the  number  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  constituents  ask- 
ing me  why  Congress  has  overlooked  the  old, 
the    Indigent,    the   blind,    the   disabled,   and 
the  sick   in   Puerto   Rlco.   My   answers   have 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  since  I,  too,  am 
one  of  those  asking  this  question. 


Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee supports  H.R.  12080.  This  bill  pro- 
vides an  across-the-board  increase  of 
12'''>  percent,  increases  the  amount  an 
individual  may  earn  and  still  get  full 
benefits,  strengthens  the  benefit  formula, 
improves  the  health  insurance  benefits, 
and  requires  the  development  of  pro- 
grams under  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children— AFDC— that  would 
insure  that  individuals  receivmg  aid 
would  be  trained  to  enter  the  labor  force 
as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  89th  Congress  and  again  in 
the  January  Republican  sUte  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
called  for  an  immediate  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  Due  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety inflation,  many  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens have  been  faced  with  a  serious  situ- 
ation. Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of  living 
rose  3.3  percent.  Cash  benefits  had  fallen 
7  percentage  points  behind  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  admmistration 

delayed  action  on  this  bill  for  so  long. 

The  12 '2-percent  increase  in  social  secu- 
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lit  y  beneflte  Is  needed  now  to  help  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  cope  with  the  In- 
fli  tlon  that  has  resulted  from  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
ac  ministration. 

We  believe  that  the  present  earnings 
ce  ling  is  Inadequate.  The  increase  that 
is  contemplated  by  this  bill  would,  in 
so  me  measure,  reflect  the  financial  reali- 
tiis  of  the  present  Inflationary  period. 
U  ider  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
ai  aount  that  a  person  may  earn  and  still 
g«  t  his  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$:  ,500  to  $1,680  and  the  amount  to  which 
tie  $1  or  $2  reduction  would  apply. 
w  juld  range  from  $1,680  to  S2.880  a  year. 
A  so,  the  amount  a  person  may  earn  in 
1  month  would  be  increased  from  S125 
t<   $140. 

Experience  has  proven  that  a  number 

0  major  changes  In  the  present  health 
h  isurance  provisions  are  required.  As  a 
r  >sult.  under  H.R.  12080,  the  number  of 
diys  of  hospltali2»tlon  would  be  in- 
c!«ased  from  90  to  120  days.  A  patient 
V  ould  be  permitted  to  submit  his  item- 
i:  ed  bill  directly  to  the  insurance  carrier 
f  )r  payment.  And  a  physician  no  longer 
■9  ould  be  required  to  certify  that  a  pa- 
t  ent  requires  hospitalization  at  the  time 

1  e  enters  or  that  a  patient  requires  hos- 
lital  out-patient  services. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 

ii  the  welfare  area  is  centered  in  the 

I  rogram  that  provides  aid  to  families 

\  ith  dependent  children— AFDC.  In  the 

list  10  years,  this  program  has  grown 

Irom  646,000  families  that  included  2.4 

iiiillion  recipients  to  1.2  million  families 

i.nd   nearly   5  million  recipients.  It  is 

(stimated  that  the  amount  of  Federal 

:  unds  allocated  to  this  program  will  Ln- 

(rease  from  $1.46  billion  to  $1.84  billion 

I  iver  the  next  5  years  unless  constructive 

i  ind  concerted  action  is  taken.  In  order  to 

;  educe  the  AFDC  rolls  by  restoring  more 

amines  to  wnployment  and  self  rell- 

mce,  H.  12080  would  make  a  number  of 

;hanges  in   the  present   program.   For 

sample.  States  would  be  required  to : 

First.  Elstablish  a  program  for  each 
\FDC  adult  or  older  child  not  attending 
ichool  which  would  equip  them  for  work 
ind  place  them  in  a  job.  Those  who  refuse 
;uch  training  without  good  cause  would 
)e  cut  from  the  rolls. 

Second.  Establish  community  work 
ind  training  programs  throughout  the 
State  by  July  1,  1969. 

Tliird.  Provide  that  protective  pay- 
ments and  vendor  payments  be  made 
where  appropriate  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  children. 

Fourth.  Furnish  day-care  services  and 
Jther  services  to  make  it  possible  for 
idult  members  of  the  family  to  take 
draining  and  employment. 

Fifth.  Have  an  earnings  exemption  to 
[>rovlde  incentives  for  work  by  AFDC 
recipients. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  present 
Social  Security  Act  under  which  States 
may  permit  an  employed  parent  or  other 
relative  to  retain  some  of  his  earnings, 
rhls  has  proven  to  be  a  serious  defect, 
rhe  number  of  assistance  recipients  who 
bake  work  or  enter  Into  a  training  pro- 
gram can  be  increased  if  the  proper  in- 
centive exlBts.  We  support  the  adoption 
of  a  work  ineoitive  provision. 
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At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  Federal  programs  that  make 
provision  for  work  incentives  to  welfare 
recipients.  This  proliferation  of  work  in- 
centive provisions  has  proven  confusing 
to  welfare  personnel  and  recipients.  In 
an  effort  to  end  this  confusion,  the  pro- 
posed provision  in  H.R.  12080  would,  m 
effect,  supersede  the  provisions  relating 
to  earnings  exemptions  now  contained 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  support  this  attempt  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule.  We  urge  prompt 
action  to  brins?  the  provisions  of  other 
legislation  into  conformity  with  this 
provision. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m- 
tend  to  support  H.R.  12080— the  Social 
Security  Amendments  Act  of  1967 — 
though  I  do  so  with  some  reservations 
that,  given  the  closed-rule  situation  un- 
der which  we  are  operating  that  prohibits 
any  and  all  amendments,  perhaps  need 
to  be  set  forth  for  the  record. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  12' J -percent  increase,  across  the  board, 
in  social  security  benefits,  effective  2 
months  after  passage,  and  raises  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  from  the  cur- 
rent $44  to  $50  a  month.  Although  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  President  has 
asked  for — and  much  less  than  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  urging  was 
required — these  increases  will  just  about 
compensate  the  estimated  23  million  per- 
sons receiving  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram in  one  category  or  another  for  the 
increase  in  their  living  costs  experienced 
since  the  last  such  adjustment. 

Numerous  other  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram are  made — and  Identified  as  "im- 
provements." These  are  important  but, 
since  others  have  or  will  comment  upon 
them,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
them. 

Similiar  changes,  again  identified  by 
the  committee  as  "improvements"  are 
made  in  the  so-called  medicare  program 
that  is  now  operated  under  and  as  a  part 
of  the  social  security  system;  but,  again, 
since  they  have  been  enumerated  and  ex- 
plained, I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into 
their  details. 

I  do  wish  to  comment,  however,  upon 
the  cost  of  these  improvements  to  fi- 
nance which  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested an  increase  in  the  so-called  tax- 
able base,  as  of  January  1, 1968,  from  the 
current  $6,600  to  $7,600.  with  subsequent 
increases  beyond  those  presently  sched- 
uled in  the  wage  tax.  Itself.  That  tax  is 
now  8.8  percent,  shared  equally  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  9.8  percent  in  1969,  10.8  percent 
in  1973,  and  on  to  11.3  percent  in  1987. 
Because  of  that  increase  in  the  taxable 
base,  the  committee  maintains  that  the 
system  can  be  kept  in  actuarial  balance 
by  reducing  the  scheduled  rate  increase 
in  1969  from  9.8  percent  to  9.6  percent 
but,  after  that,  believes  that  the  rate 
should  go  to  10.4  percent  in  1971.  11.3 
percent  in  1973  and  finally  to  11.8  per- 
cent in  1987.  Undoubtedly  the  committee 
has  exercised  its  best  judgment  in  mak- 
ing these  projections,  but  one  would  have 
to  assume  that  they  are  probably  on  the 
conservative  side  and,  at  best,  that  unless 
future  Congresses  do  a  better  job  than 


this  one  is  In  restraining  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  are  now  so  evident  in  our 
economy,  both  that  taxable  base  and  the 
tax  rate,  itself,  will  again  have  to  be 
looked  at  before  long. 

All  of  this,  and  especially  the  inevi- 
table uncertainty  that  shrouds  the  fis- 
cal future  of  such  a  system,  requires  us 
to  look  deeply  into  the  drifting  manner 
by  which  social  security  seems  to  be 
moving  from  an  insurance  program,  pro- 
viding supplementary  retirement  bene- 
fits as  originally  intended  by  Congress, 
into  an  all-out  welfare  program  as  some 
have  been  urging  it  ought  to  be.  Right 
now,  the  system  is  a  mixture  of  both 
types  of  programs  which,  though  some 
will  argue  this  is  socially  desirable,  dis- 
criminates against  young  people  in  favor 
of  the  old,  just  as  it  discriminates  against 
manied  women  who  work  and.  because 
of  the  regressive  nature  of  the  tax  that 
supports  it,  against  the  working  poor  as 
well. 

Some  years  back,  it  was  suggested  by 
various  economists,  and  by  a  few  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  as  well,  that  a  total 
10-percent  tax  take  to  support  the  pro- 
gram was,  in  tui-n,  about  all  the  economy 
could  support.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
that  theoretical  ceiling,  although  v/e  are 
now  scheduled  soon  to  do  so  and  will  then 
discover  whether,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  this 
kind  of  a  system  can  become  an  intol- 
erable burden.  At  present,  I  would  say 
none  of  us  knows  the  answer,  but  let  us 
at  least  admit  that  we  have  been  fore- 
warned. 

Whatever  the  event,  we  already  know 
that  the  social  security  tax  paid  by 
many  individual  employees  has.  for 
them,  become  a  substantial  burden.  In 
many  cases,  such  tax  is  far  larger  than 
they  pay  in  Federal  income  taxes — and 
this  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
self-employed  small  businessman,  or  pro- 
fessional worker,  who  has  to  carry  an 
extra  portion  of  the  overall  cost  of  the 
system. 

Of  course,  this  bill,  by  holding  the  tax 
rate  as  it  is  and  raising  the  taxable  base, 
does  not  change  the  contribution  re- 
quired by  those  employees  earning  not 
more  than  $6,600.  However,  for  those 
earning  $7,600  or  more — after  next  Jan- 
uary 1 ,  assiunlng  passage  of  this  measure 
as  is — their  contributions  will  increase 
by  $44  a  year  which  may  not  sound  like 
much  to  many  of  us  here  but  for  many  of 
the  people  we  represent — especially  those 
younger  family  units  where  the  bread- 
winner is  not  only  bringing  up  children 
but  buying  a  home,  making  payments  on 
a  car,  trying  to  carry  some  needed  life  in- 
surance to  protect  his  dependents,  and 
the  like,  and  is  already  feeling  the  pinch 
of  the  current  climb  in  living  costs,  let 
alone  facing  the  prospect  of  a  Federal 
income  tax  increase  to  go  along  with 
steadily  climbing  State  and  local  taxes- 
it  is  going  to  require  a  further  readjust- 
ment in  their  already  strained  family 
budgets. 

Of  course,  their  employers  will  be 
paying  more,  too.  but  far  too  many  of 
us  look  at  such  payments  by  business 
entities  as  being,  somehow,  a  windfall 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eventual 
burden  thereof  will  be  passed  back  in 
due  time  to  the  same  employees  in  the 
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form  of  higher  consumer  prices,  in- 
creased cost  for  services,  or  even  lower 
dividends  for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  some  small  share  in  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

And  it  is  of  more  than  passing  impor- 
tance.   Mr.    Chairman,    that    for   these 
same  younger  people  the  Social  Security 
"annuity"  has   already   become  a  bad 
bargain  even  though  they  can  not  do 
anything  about  it.  As  Prof.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, of  Dartmouth  College,  has  pointed 
out,  a  young  man  beginning  work  now  at 
age  22  and  continuing  to  work  for  43 
years  will,  at  currently  projected  rates — 
as  existing  prior  to  passage  of  this  bill- 
pay    into    the    system    a    contribution 
which,  with  accumulating  interest  at  4 
percent,  will  amount  to  about  $67,000. 
When  possible  survivors'  benefits  or  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  are  eliminated, 
the  value  of  that  contribution  is  reduced 
to  about  $50,000,  out  of  which,  assum- 
ing no  change  in  benefit  rates,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  him  about  $3,000  a  year 
during  his  retirement-life  expectancy  of 
about  14  years.  According  to  Professor 
Campbell,  this  same  worker— if  he  had 
the  option  of  doing  so — could  acquire 
for  himself  a  similar  pension  or  annui1;y 
by  making  premiiun  payments  to  a  pri- 
vate insurance  company  of  only  about 
$45,000 — a  difference  or  saving  to  him 
of  about  $27,000. 

It  is  this  sort  of  fiscal  inequity  that 
has  again  stimulated  interest  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Members  of  this  body — 
although  after  Senator  Goldwater's  ex- 
perience with  this  it  admittedly  requires 
some  courage  to  do  so — in  again  explor- 
ing whatever  possibilities  may  exist  for 
converting  our  present  arrangement,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  into  a  true  in- 
surance system  which  would  be  voluntary 
in  nature,  or  at  least  optional,  while  at 
the  same  time,  of  course,  maintaining 
and  fulfUling  all  of  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  under  the  present 
system. 

Now,  of  course,  those  who  defend  the 
system  as  is,  even  with  its  sometimes 
apparent  inequities,  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  now  properly  emphasizes  what 
they  call  "social  adequacy"  and  that  this 
is  necessary  even  at  the  expense  of  indi- 
vidual equity.  Well,  this  may  be  so,  but 
I  think  all  this  raises  a  substantive  ques- 
tion of  pubUc  policy  that  has  never  prop- 
erly been  considered  by  any  Congress 
since  this  program  began.  Once  again, 
this  year,  we  are  ducking  that  question 
though  I  certainly  feel  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  highly  commended  for 
the  moderate  manner  in  which  it  has 
approached  the  need  for  improving  the 
program's  coverage  and  benefits — some- 
thing that  always  carries  with  it  an  tm- 
deniable  political  appeal — and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuk- 
Tis]  should  be  especially  commended  for 
the  thoughtful  comments  he  makes  along 
these  same  lines  in  his  supplemental 
views  as  carried  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  this  re- 
spect, for  what  he  says  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me.  As  he  has  said,  he  is  suggest- 
ing that,  somehow,  consideration  ought 
to  be  given  toward  finding  a  way  for 
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providing  increases  in  retirement  bene- 
fits of  the  future  out  of  those  increas- 
ingly popular  and  prevalent  private 
pension  fimds  which  now  at  least  par- 
tially cover  some  25  million  workers  and 
are  funded  to  the  extent  of  an  estimated 
$90  billion.  Mr.  Ctthtis  further  states 
that,  in  a  few  years  at  this  rate,  such 
plans  will  cover  perhaps  as  many  as  50 
million  workers — or  about  75  percent  of 
all  of  them — and  such  plans  may  well  be 
funded  to  the  tune  of  $200  billion. 

Such  funded  plans  have  a  substantial 
growth-factor  built  into  them  as  earn- 
ings are  received  on  their  investment, 
which  is  surely  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  federally  operated  social  security 
system  which  now  operates,  perforce,  on 
a  pay-as-we-go  basis  so  that,  as  benefits 
are  increased  or  the  program  improved, 
the  tax  to  support  the  same  must  also 
be  increased,  and  somewhere,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  taxes  may  well  reach  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  might 
possibly  be  worked  out,  here,  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  careful,  in  depth  study 
ought  to  be  made  into  what  could  be 
done  toward  better  correlating  the  Fed- 
eral system  into  these  private  plans  so 
that  maybe,  someday,  we  could  convert 
that  Federal  social  security  system  from 
the  "careening,  runaway  train,  with  no 
brakes  and  a  speed-happy  engineer  at 
the  controls"  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  called  it  earlier  this  year,  back 
into  something  more  closely  resembling 
its  original  concept. 

We  could  start.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  tak- 
ing a  look  at  a  situation  that  has  recently 
been  forcefully  called  to  my  attention  by 
a  properly  irate  constituent  who  is  the 
beneficiary — or  pensioner — ^under  one  of 
those  private  plans  but  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  plan's  provisions,  sees  his  private 
monthly  annuity  go  down  every  time 
Congress,  with  the  intent  to  help  com- 
pensate him  for  increases  in  the  cost-of- 
living,  raises  his  supplementary  social 
security  monthly  benefit.  For  such  an  in- 
dividual, and  I  suspect  there  are  many 
in  the  same  boat,  this  bill  wiU  be  of  no 
help  for  no  matter  how  hard  he  runs  he 
will  stay  in  the  same  financial  place. 

I  understand  that  legislation  aimed  at 
correcting  this  situation  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  other  body.  and.  I  assume 
this  committee  is  aware  of  it,  so  I  would 
express  the  hope  that  its  members  would 
take  a  look  at  it  as  soon  as  pwssible. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  the 
public-welfare  system  that  are  also  pro- 
posed In  this  omnibus  measure — con- 
cerning which,  again,  no  amendments 
are  possible — ^we  are  all  well  aware  that 
these  are  controversial  but  my  study  of 
them  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  carefully  considered  the  im- 
pact of  such  changes,  and  that  it  is  being 
realistic,  or  perhaps  hard-headed,  rather 
than  hard-hearted.  Its  report  is  replete 
with  statistical  information  concerning 
the  rapidly  rising  welfare  burden  this 
supposedly  affluent  Nation  despite  all  our 
categorical  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  has  been 
carrying.  Perhaps  nothing  can  be  done 
about  this,  but,  I  would  agree  that  it  is 
the  responsibUity  of  this  Congress  to  try 
to  reverse  the  hard-to-explain  upward 


surge  of  relief  rolls.  The  bill  offers  some 
Incentives  to  the  States  for  attempting 
to  do  so — one  of  the  best  of  which  is  the 
liberalized  arrangements  for  Federal  help 
in  providing  day-care  centers  for  work- 
ing mothers,  or  those  mothers  seeking 
training  so  they  can  become  gainfully 
employed.  I  have  previously  expressed 
my  interest  in  the  need  for  this  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  glad 
to  note  they  have  incorporated  these 
provisions  in  the  bill  before  us. 

In  effect,  what  the  committee  is  sug- 
gesting, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
States,  especially  in  the  welfare  category 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren which  category  increases  faster  in 
numbers  than  any  other,  must  institute 
programs  for  doing  what  can  be  done 
toward  getting  the  appropriate  members 
of  such  famiUes  back  into  employment, 
and  thus  off  the  relief  rolls.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  States  have  not  been 
doing  enough  in  this  direction,  and  of 
course  the  critics  of  this  move  will  say 
the  States  cannot  do  more  and  that  what 
we  are  asking  is  that  they  somehow  pro- 
vide their  own  financing  for  training 
programs,  educational  programs,  and  the 
like  as  substitutes  for  the  present  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  their  welfare  funds.  Other 
critics  will  say  that  we  are  now  demand- 
ing compulsory  training  of  the  poor  to 
make  them  employable,  and  that  many 
are  just  not  trainable,  which  may  well  be 
true. 

However.  I  do  not  quite  see  it  that  way. 
Instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  committee  is  saying  is  that 
the  established  welfare  agencies  are  not 
making  as  much  use  as  they  might  of 
the  newer  and  still-experimental  Federal 
programs,  such  as  the  poverty  program 
and  the  Uke,  and  the  expanded  federally- 
aided  programs  in  basic  and  vocational 
education,  and  they   ought  to  be   en- 
couraged to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  complaints  I  get  from  poverty 
works  in  the  field  is  that  the  welfare 
agencies  have  not  adjusted  to  nor  ac- 
cepted  many   of   the   programs   which 
might  be  of  help  to  those  unfortunate 
people  they  are  taking  care  of.  Now,  let 
me  hasten  to  say  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  local  welfare  admini- 
strators.   They    operate    according    to 
guidelines — and  pretty  rigid  guidelines- 
laid  down  for  them  by  the  State  agencies 
which,  in  turn,  are  dictated  in  broad  out- 
line by  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
which  means  that,  ultimately,  the  "buck" 
comes  right  back  here  to  Congress.  For 
all  I  know,  many  welfare  administrators 
would  like  to  encourage  some  of  their 
welfare  recipients  to  take  such  advantage 
as  they  could  of,  say,  the  local  poverty 
program,  but  presently  have  no  leverage 
to  get  them  to  do  so.  Well,  perhaps  this 
bill,  with  Its  changes  in  the  welfare  pro- 
cedures, will  provide  that  leverage:  and, 
let  me  point  out  again,  no  one  here  is 
seeking  to  "get  tough"  with  the  poor. 
instead,  our  motives  are  those  of  trying 
to   help   the  poor   to  help  themselves. 
Maybe  we  are  not  going  at  It  in  the  right 
way ;  right  now,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  we  ought  to  try  and.  If  we  fail,  to 
try  something  else. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  or 
two  about  the  committee's  action  with 
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respect  to  title  19— or  medicaid— plans. 
This  is  of  special  Interest  and  concern  to 
New  Yorkers  for  it  was  the  New  York 
medicaid  plan  that  precipitated  com- 
mittee action  in  this  respect. 

New  York's  plan  has,  to  say  the  least, 
been  as  controversial  at  home  as  it  has 
here  once  the  details  thereof  became 
known  to  Congress.  I  am  not  now  pre- 
pared to  debate  whether  or  not  the  New 
York  plan  went  too  far  or  was  too  liberal 
in  its  coverage,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  Is 
beside  the  point.  The  real  point  is  that 
New  York  evidently  went  beyond  what- 
ever rough  timetable  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  had  for  State 
progress  under  title  XtX  of  the  Medicare 
Act.  and  its  position  "out  there"  throws 
both  that  timetable  and  the  budgetary 
projections  made  according  to  it  out  of 
whack. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
find  the  committee's  suggestions — as 
contained  In  this  bill— for  cutting  back 
on  the  growth  of  such  programs  across 
the  Nation  through  Imposing  an  income- 
limitation  on  eligibility  for  Federal  as- 
sistance both  reasonable  and  fair.  It  is 
especially  fair  in  New  York's  case  since 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  phase  in 
that  sort  of  a  limitation  in  order  to  give 
our  State  time  to  adjust  thereto. 

That  adjustment  will  not  be  easy,  and, 
It  will,  in  and  of  Itself,  produce  some 
further  controversy.  But  we  have  to  make 
It,  and  In  the  making  I  strongly  hope  our 
State  legislature  will  take  note  of  the 
heavy  burden  the  cost  of  our  medicaid 
plan  on  our  upstate  counties  has 
already  become,  and  will  do  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  that  burden — for.  In 
some  cases.  It  is  becoming  well-nigh 
disastrous. 

I   would    also    hope,    Mr.    Chairman, 
though  this  is  perhaps  not  the  place  to 
xu-ge  it,  that  our  legislature,  forced  as 
it  is  to  review  this  program  for  which 
there  is  clearly  a  real  need  at  the  lower 
Income  levels,  would  also  give  its  atten- 
tion toward  converting  our  plan  where 
It  now  reaches  into  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  lower  middle-income  levels 
to  financing  catastrophic  health  costs. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  real  health- 
cost  problems  of  our  people  did  not  lie, 
except  for  the  poor,  in  financing  their 
routine  and  less-costly  illnesses  or  acci- 
dent cases.  Instead,  as  I  see  it,  the  real 
problem  and  the  real  area  of  need  is  to 
provide  Federal.  State  and  local  help  in 
meeting  the  very  expensive  cost  of  a 
catastrophic  illness  or  accident  where,  if 
a  year  or  more  of  hospital  care  is  re- 
quired,  even   an   upper   middle-Income 
family  can  be  put  on  the  relief  rolls.  Here 
is  where  something  can  still  be  done,  and, 
if  New  York  does  it  right  I  am  confident 
this  Congress  will  approve  and  adjust 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  12080,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  comprehensive  bill  contains 
many  provisions  which  sure  designed  to 
improve  the  social  Insurance  and  social 
welfare  programs  in  the  United  States. 
Most  Important  of  all,  of  course,  these 
provisions  woxUd  benefit  millions  of 
Americans  in  need,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  bill  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  would  increase  social 
security  benefits  for  more  than  23  mil- 
lion elderly,  disabled,  widowed,  and 
orphaned  persons.  An  across-the-board 
benefit  increase  of  12 '/a  percent,  raising 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  from 
$44  to  $50,  would  provide  these  bene- 
ficiaries with  needed  additional  income. 
This  provision  alone  would  justify  a 
unanimous  vote  for  the  bill.  However, 
HJl.  12080  does  much  more  than  in- 
crease benefits. 

The  increase  in  the  earnings  base  from 
$6,600  to  $7,600  would  result  in  larger 
benefits  for  those  in  the  upper  earnings 
levels.  There  is  also  a  provision  to  in- 
crease the  amount  an  individual  may 
earn  and  still  receive  full  benefits.  Bene- 
fits would  be  available  to  disabled  widows 
and  widowers  at  the  age  of  50.  There  are 
other  provisions  which  would  improve 
the  protection  afforded  persons  under 
our  social  insurance  system. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  improvements 
in  the  health  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  in  the  landmark  medicare  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  in  1965.  The 
most  important  change  provided  for  by 
H.R.  12080  in  this  respect  is  the  coverage 
of  additional  days  of  hospital  care  from 
90  to  120  days.  Other  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  simplify  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 

The  bill  goes  beyond  the  social  insur- 
ance programs  to  make  important  re- 
forms in  our  public  assistance  programs 
as  well.  Job  training  and  job  opportimi- 
ties  would  be  provided  to  enable  members 
of  families  with  dependent  children  who 
are  now  recei"ing  assistance  to  leave  the 
relief  rolls.  The  Federal  Government 
would  also  provide  additional  resources 
through  a  more  favorable  matching 
formula  to  enable  the  States  to  provide 
the  child  welfare  and  day- care  services 
for  the  children  of  these  families.  The 
bill  also  contains  measures  to  help  reduce 
illegitimate  births  and  to  prevent  the 
neglect,  abuse,  and  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  Improve  the 
programs  relating  to  the  health  of  moth- 
ers and  children  by  consolidating  sep- 
arate authorizations  now  in  the  law,  by 
increasing  the  total  authorization  for 
these  programs,  and  by  providing  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  the  need  for  research 
and  training  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide better  health  and  dental  care  for 
mothers  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  touched 
upon  the  more  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  monumental  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Today,  we  have  a  firm  and  solid 
social  security  program  on  which  millions 
of  Americans  depend,  but  there  are  need- 
ed program  improvements  which  this  bill 
contains.  The  bill,  as  it  is  now  before  the 
House,  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  bipartisan  efforts  can  do  to  bring 
about  meaningful  improvements  to  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  people.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  every  Member  to  sustain  this 
bipartisan  support  of  the  bUl  in  order 
that  these  benefits  can  become  a  reality 
and  bring  new  hope  to  all  needy  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  urge  unanimous   support   for  H.R. 
12080. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 


to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  casting  an 
affirmative  vote  for  H.R.  12080— the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  legislation  goes  far  toward  bring- 
ing our  senior  citizens  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  economic  Ufe.  It  will 
afford  them  expanded  medicaid  assist- 
ance and  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  live  frugally,  but  with  the  dignity  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  We  can  hardly 
do  less  for  hardworking  American  men 
and  women  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  earning  their  own  way. 

Furthermore,  I  am  happy  to  support 
legislation  which  will,  at  long  last,  bring 
about  meaningful  reforms  in  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program.  ADC,  as 
it  is  widely  known,  has  in  my  judgment 
up  to  now  provided  a  haven  in  all  too 
many  instances  for  the  indigent  families 
and  individuals  who  will  not  make  a  con- 
structive effort  to  help  themselves.  Too 
often,  the  American  taxpayer  has  had 
the  burden  of  helping  to  support  capable 
people  who  choose  to  live  on  the  charity 
of  others,  rather  than  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  hard  work. 

While  we  mourn  the  plight  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  victims  of  parents  who  feel 
no  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  lives 
they  have  brought  into  the  world,  or  the 
society  which  protects  them,  we  must 
take  steps  to  create  a  viable  alternative 
to  the  crushing  cycle  of  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  welfare. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  before 
us  today,  a  program  would  be  set  up  for 
each  adult  and  child,  age  16  or  over,  who 
is  not  in  school,  to  provide  them  with 
employment  counseling,  testing,  and  job 
training;  the  bill  provides  day  care 
services  for  children  of  ADC  working 
mothers  to  encourage  these  mothers  to 
seek  jobs,  hold  onto  them  and  become 
self-suMwrting;  the  bill  will  offer  family 
plarming  services  where  needed  and  will 
develop  programs  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  and  estab- 
lish the  paternity  of  illegitimate  children 
thus,  hopefully,  securing  support  for 
those  children. 

As  a  further  economic  incentive,  the 
bill  exempts  a  portion  of  income  earned 
by  members  of  a  family  who  can  work 
so  that  they  will  actively  seek  employ- 
ment. 

These  are  Important  and  long  overdue 
steps  to  get  these  able-bodied  persons  off 
the  welfare  and  relief  rolls  and  into  the 
productive  majority  of  American  hfe.  I 
heartily  endorse  these  improvements  in 
ADC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  affect  an 
estimated  23,700,000  people  with  $3  bil- 
lion in  additional  benefits  in  1968.  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  our  energetic  support. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  12y2-per- 
cent  increase  in  social  security  payments 
will  be  provided  for  our  senior  citizens 
under  this  bill.  This  Increase  is  urgent 
and  necessary  to  enable  our  elderly  peo- 
ple to  meet  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
increasing  cost  of  living  bears  down  most 
heavily  on  our  retired  people,  who  are 
struggling  to  pay  medical  bills,  buy  food, 
and  pay  the  rent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  personally  of 
many  friends  who  went  to  work  in  the 
textile  plants  of  my  district  50  years 
ago  and  who  have  paid  into  social  se- 
curity for  30  years.  These  patriotic,  law- 
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abiding  and,  yes,  taxpaying  citizens  are 
entitled  to  and  deserve  a  decent  retire- 
ment in  the  sunset  of  their  lives. 

I'his  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  I 
support  this  increase  in  social  security 
with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command 
and  urge  this  House  to  pass  this  biU  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

This  bill  will  also  provide  for  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers. 
Monthly  social  security  benefits  woiild 
be  payable  between  ages  50  to  62  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  of  deceased 

workers.  ^^   ,  ,,  . 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
biU  would  provide  benefits  for  those  who 
are  disabled  and  cannot  continue  on  the 
same  job  they  have  held  for  30  years.  It 
is  a  shame  that  a  worker  who  has  stayed 
on  the  same  job  for  that  long,  but  be- 
comes disabled  and  loses  that  job,  must 
go  out  and  knock  on  doors  looking  for  a 
job  while  being  denied  social  security 

benefits.  ^.        .    ,   , 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  continue  to  intro- 
duce and  fight  for  legislation  again  and 
again  which  would  permit  my  textile  em- 
ployees to  draw  social  security  when  dis- 
abled after  30  years  on  the  same  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  provide  at 
least  the  same  consideration  for  our  own 
people  as  we  do  for  those  in  foreign  na- 
tions. We  have  sent  over  $100  billion 
abroad.  Now  we  should  give  every  con- 
sideration to  our  own  American  people. 
It  is  fine  to  fight  disease  and  poverty 
abroad,  but  we  can  and  must  take  care 
of  the  ones  here  at  home  who  paid  the 
bill  to  help  our  foreign  friends. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
across-the-board,  12  Va -percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  wUl  enable  mil- 
lions of  retired  people  to  catch  up,  at 
least  temporarily,  with  the  contmuing 
rise  in  living  costs.  Last  year,  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices increased  3.3  percent  and  a  similar 
increase  is  in  prospect  for  1967.  The  war 
in  Vietnam,  coupled  with  record  Federal 
expenditures  for  nondefense  purposes, 
make  it  obvious  that  Uving  costs  wiU 
continue  to  escalate  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  measure 
drafted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  increase  from  $1,500  to 
$1,680  per  year  the  amount  that  an  in- 
dividual can  earn  without  losing  any 
part  of  his  social  security  benefits.  Along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  had  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  have 
provided  a  higher  ceiling— $3,000  in  the 
bill  I  sponsored.  I  believe  this  would 
have  been  a  more  realistic  figure  but 
the  committee  bill  represents  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Also,  the  amount  a 
person  can  earn  in  1  month  would  be  in- 
creased from  $125  to  $140. 

The  committee  acted  wisely,  I  believe, 
in  rejecting  the  administration  proposal 
to  make  social  security  benefits  subject 
to  Federal  income  taxation.  This  would 
have  represented  double  taxation  and 
would  have  been  a  severe  hardship  for 
many  retired  people. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  tax  increases 
which  will  be  levied  against  employers 
and  employees  under  the  social  security 
program  In  the  years  ahead.  The  fund 
cannot  be  kept  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  imless  collections  keep  pace  with 


commitments.  The  further  tax  increases 
scheduled  to  take  effect  between  January 
1,  1969,  and  January  1,  1987,  will  bear 
heavily'  on  employers  and  employees. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  was  to  establish  a  retire- 
ment program  based  primarUy  upon 
earned  rights  to  future  benefits,  financed 
by  the  employee  and  the  employer.  It 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  an- 
other welfare  program,  although  the 
trend  has  certainly  been  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  shall  support  the  social  security 
amendments  before  the  House.  They  will 
be  of  immediate  help  to  millions  of  our 
retired  citizens.  But  unless  the  brakes 
are  put  on  inflation,  these  gains  will  be 
short  lived. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  gen- 
eral, I  am  in  favor  of  H.R.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  certain  provisions  writ- 
ten into  this  legislation  with  respect  to 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  the  medi- 
caid programs. 

This  bill  comes  to  the  floor  today  un- 
der a  closed  rule,  so  we  have  to  vote 
for  it,  or  against  it;  we  cannot  offer 
amendments  designed  to  correct  the  in- 
equities contained  in  the  provisions  for 
needy  children  and  the  medical  assist- 
ance programs.  Overall,  this  Is  a  good 
bill  and  I  commend  Chainnan  Wilbur 
Mills  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  many 
months  of  work  they  have  put  into  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill  because  it  contains  so  many 
beneficial  provisions,  I  would  urge  tlie 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  eliminate  certain 
regressive  provisions.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  January  1,  1967  ceiling  on  the  per- 
cent of  childi-en  vrith  respect  to  whom 
Federal  aid  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  a  State;  and  I  am 
equaUy  opposed  to  the  provision,  which 
would  be  mandatory  on  the  States  be- 
ginning January  1,  1969,  to  encomage 
State  and  local  welfare  agencies  to  put 
pressure  on  mothers  of  dependent  chil- 
di-en  to  leave  home  and  go  to  work. 

Such  provisions  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  welfare  of  children  and 
will  not  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  families.  A  mother  should 
continue  to  have  the  option  to  remain  at 
home  and  care  for  her  children,  or,  if 
she  wishes,  to  seek  outside  employment 
vsrith  the  knowledge  that  her  children 
are  being  cared  for  by  day-care  serv- 
ices. Secretary  John  W.  Gardner  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  said  he  will  ask  the  Senate 
to  delete  these  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Secretary  Gardner  also  said  of  these 
provisions,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday: 

I  do  not  believe  that  cliUdren  should  have 
to  pay  for  the  shortcomings  and  Inequities 
of  the  society  Into  which  they  are  born.  I 
do  not  believe  that  children  should  have  to 
pay  for  the  real  or  supposed  sins  of  their 
parents,  and  I  think  It  would  be  short- 
sighted of  a  society  to  produce,  by  its  neglect, 
a  group  of  future  citizens  very  likely  to  bo 
unproductive  and  characterized  by  bitter- 
ness and  alienation  ...  The  states  would 
be  encouraged— virtually  forced— to  establish 
even  more  restrictive  eliglbllty  requirements, 


or  else  to  lower  the  already  Inadequate  sup- 
port being  paid. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts, 
representing  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral-State Local  Relations,  expressed  his 
opposition  to  these  provisions  to  Secre- 
tai-y  Gardner  when  they  met  here  in 
Washington  on  August  8.  Governor  Volpe 
told  Secretary  Gardner: 

The  feder.ll  government  in  effect  would  b? 
penalizing  those  slates  with  the  greatest 
need  and  in  many  areas  would  tend  to  en- 
courage discriminatory  practices  to  the  detri- 
ment of  needy  families  with  chUdren  U  the 
family  is  determined  to  be  "unworthy"  by 
state  or  local  public  welfare  officials. 

In  my  own  State— the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts— 25.000  famihes  re- 
ceived money  under  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program,  bene- 
fiting some  85.000  individuals.  In  1966, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $64,221,256.  Of  this  sum, 
the  Federal  Government  contributed 
$27,855,828,  Massachusetts  gave  $21,407,- 
084,  and  the  cities  and  towns  provided 
$14,958,344  toward  the  program. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  also  eliminate  the  1331/3  percent  of 
income  level  contained  in  this  bill  for 
eUgibUity  to  medicaid  for  which  Fed- 
eral matcliing  funds  are  available.  Re- 
garding this  provision.  Governor  Volpe 
told  Secretary  Gardner  last  week: 

Medicaid  is  another  ceiling  which  would 
eventually  require  those  states  with  for- 
ward-thinking programs  to  make  additions, 
moral  judgments,  WiU  the  states,  already 
overburdened  financially  be  forced  to  as- 
sume that  portion  of  the  cost  which  would 
exceed  the  proposed  ceiling  or  will  they  be 
forced  to  retrench  a  program  which  is  so 
vitally  needed  by  the  poor  and  the  under- 
privileged? A  program  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  states  In  good  faith  with  the 
understanding  that  the  federal  government 
would  support  Its  part  of  the  costs.  I  feel 
we  should  give  careful  consideration  to  re- 
taining  the  present   ISCTc    figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  bene- 
ficial provisions  of  this  bill,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  the  empha«ls  placed  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  child  welfare  services, 
such  as  was  proposed  in  legislation  last 
year  by  our  late  esteemed  colleague 
Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  know  he  had  planned  to  re- 
introduce his  bill  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  90th  Congress.  My  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  James  A. 
BURKF,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  did  file  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  pleased  its  provisions 
were  incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  March  1,  Secretary  Gardner  made  the 
case  for  broad  action  on  this  front.  He 
pointed  out  that  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's counties  do  not  have  the  services 
of  a  full-time  child  welfare  worker  and 
that,  although  total  expenditures  for 
child  welfare  services  were  close  to  $400 
million.  Federal  funds  accoimted  for 
only  about  10  percent  of  this  amount.  In 
raising  the  existing  celUng  on  the 
amounts  authorized  for  this  program,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meam  has, 
wisely  I  believe,  made  it  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  expand  these  programs  and 
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1  Oso  to  Incorporate  such  services  with  the 
1  ,ld  to  families  with  dependent  children 
](rogram  so  that  all  of  our  children  In 
]  leed  of  such  services  will  be  able  to  re- 
1  eive  them. 

We  know  that,  today,  only  about  a  half 
]  alllion  children  who  need  these  services 
I  ire  receiving  them  through  the  ofiBces  of 
(rofesslonal  child  welfare  workers  with 
mblic  agencies.  We  know  that,  whenever 
josslble.  these  workers  try  to  keep  chil- 
Iren  in  their  own  homes  by  counseling 
amilies  on  their  problems,  arranging  for 
rlsltlng  housekeepers,  training  mothers 
n  homemaklng  and  child  rearing,  and 
>roviding  day  care  for  children  whose 
nothers  must  work.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
jortant  features  of  the  bill  before  us,  in 
;he  latter  case,  is  the  provision  which 
lontemplates  an  expenditure  of  $470  mil- 
lion for  day  care  services  for  such  moth- 
ers by  1972.  In  the  words  of  the  com- 
ailttee  report: 

Your  committee  believes  that  many  moth- 
srs  of  children  on  APTX!  would  like  to  work 
ind  Improve  the  economic  situation  of  their 
ramllle*  If  they  could  be  assured  of  good 
[acuities  In  which  to  leave  their  children 
luring  working  hours  .  .  .  the  bill  would 
contribute  very  substantially  to  the  financing 
of  day  care  facilities  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers  (or  homemaker  services 
If  such  an  arrangement  is  more  satisfactory) . 

I  also  approve  the  feature  of  the  bill 
which  repeals  the  concept  dating  back  to 
the  Elizabethan  poor  laws  that  any  out- 
side earnings  on  the  part  of  relief  recip- 
ients will  result  in  a  deduction  of  the 
amount  of  monthly  payments  determined 
on  the  basis  of  need.  The  bill  will  require 
States  to  disregard  the  first  $30  of  earned 
family  income  plus  one-third  of  earnings 
above  that  amoimt  for  each  month  for 
APDC  recipients.  Most  important,  in  my 
mind,  it  provides  a  special  Incentive  for 
young  people  in  such  families  to  go  out 
and  seek  part-time  jobs — such  as  a  news- 
paper route  or  work  in  a  grocery — by  pro- 
viding that  earnings  of  children  under 
age  16  and  of  those  age  16  to  21  who  are 
attending  school  full  time,  would  be  fully 
exempt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  benefit  In- 
crease of  12  V2  percent  for  the  more  than 
23  million  people  in  our  country  who  are 
now  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
This  change  does  bring  us  more  clearly 
in  line  with  the  increases  in  wages  and 
cost  of  living  which  have  occurred  since 
our  last  benefit  increase.  Under  present 
law  benefits  range  from  $44  to  $142  a 
month  for  retired  workers  who  are  now 
receiving  benefits.  Under  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  12080  these  amounts  would  be 
increased  to  a  $50  minimum  and  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  $159.80  and  the  average  social 
security  benefit  now  paid  to  all  aged 
couples — $145  a  month — would  be  in- 
creased to  $164.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments for  the  special  group  of  people  72 
and  over  who,  because  the  work  they 
were  doing  in  their  younger  years  was  not 
covered  by  social  security,  cannot  qualify 
for  full  benefits.  It  increases  the  amount 
of  speciEil  payments   they  can  receive 
from  $35  a  month  for  an  elderly  man  or 
widow  to  $40. 

Also,  I  am  in  favor  of  payments  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  50  and  62.  This  is  a 


new  area,  but  I  feel  sure  that  our  concern 
for  the  maimed  among  us  in  this  group 
will  eventually  lead  to  an  expansion  of 
this  program  to  include  all  of  these 
handicapped  widows  and  widowers  re- 
gardless of  age.  This  Is  a  start. 

For  the  more  fortunate  among  our 
elderly  I  am  happy  to  know  that  this  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  amoimt 
of  annual  earnings  a  social  security  bene- 
ficiary can  receive  without  having  any 
benefits  withheld.  I  have  long  supported 
and  sponsored  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  end.  The  annual  exempt  amoimt  is 
increased  by  this  legislation  from  $1,500 
to  $1,680.  I  understand  that  It  is  esti- 
mated about  760,000  people  will  receive 
additional  benefits,  amounting  to  $140 
million  in  the  first  year,  because  of  this 
change. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
the  evidence  points  us  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  must  increase  social  security 
benefits.  There  is  convincing  evidence 
that  a  substantial  increase  can  be  made 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1967 — at  no 
additional  increase  in  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  need  for  such  an  increase  is  pain- 
fully obvious.  Nearly  22  million  American 
citizens  count  on  social  security  benefits 
to  provide  for  most  or  all  of  their  needs. 
The  fixed  income  they  are  now  receiving 
is  far  from  adequate  for  existence  in  a 
world  of  increased  prices.  The  taadequacy 
of  this  income  has  made  poverty  cases, 
unnecessarily,  out  of  many  people  help- 
less to  do  anything  to  improve  their  sit- 
uation. Present  social  security  polices  and 
laws  discourage  the  elderly  from  earning 
a  suitable  living — once  they  have  reached 
retirement  age — and  yet  delay  vmneces- 
sarily  justified  cost-of-living  increases  in 
their  monthly  checks. 

To  cite  a  specific  Illustration,  over  2.5 
million  aged  widows  in  America  received 
an  average  of  only  $74  per  month  in 
social  security  benefits  last  year.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  defines 
poverty  for  an  individual  over  65  as  an 
income  less  than  $1,500  a  year.  In  1966 
these  2.5  million  aged  widows  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  one-half  that  amount. 
The  case  for  action  in  their  behalf  Is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  consider  a 
situation  like  this,  it  is  not  too  difficult 
to  understand  why  20  to  25  percent  of 
America's  poverty  stricken  are  older  peo- 
ple. An  increase  in  the  social  security 
benefits  would  make  a  world  of  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  and  that 
increase  is  overdue  now. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
support  of  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  most  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  social  legis- 
lation this  year  than  the  biU  we  are  now 
considering.  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  especially  its  very  able  chair- 
man [Mr.  Mn-LSl,  for  bringing  before  us 
a  reasonable  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  happy  to  speak  m  support  of 
this  bill. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  realize  the 
full  significance  of  our  social  security 
system.  Sometimes  I  wonder  If  we  take 


it  too  much  for  granted.  It  is  not  obtru- 
sive; it  does  not  loudly  demand  attention 
at  every  turn.  In  fact,  its  operations  are 
as  quiet  as  the  drop  of  a  letter  into  a 
mailbox.  Nevertheless,  the  nearly  silent 
passage  of  more  than  23  million  checks 
into  more   than  23   million  mailboxes 
every  month  is  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant and  profound  sounds  in  America 
today.  That  tiny  sound,  multiplied  23 
million  times  a  month,  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  social  security  has  become — in  a 
short  32  years — one  of  the  basic  factors 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  So- 
cial  security   is   the   fundamental  eco- 
nomic support  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  But,  while  fundamental,  in 
too  many  Instances  it  is  not  as  adequate 
as  it  should  be.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  bill  now  before  us.  It  will  provide 
an  essential  increase  in  benefits  for  every 
American  now  on  the  rolls — every  one  of 
them  will  receive  at  least  12.5  percent 
more. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  pressing  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  benefit  levels.  The  case  is  too 
obvious   for  argument.   Social  security 
benefits  are  virtually  the  sole  reliance  of 
half  of  the  almost  23.8  million  bene- 
ficiaries and  certainly  the  major  source 
of  support  for  just  about  all  of  them.  The 
level  of  these  benefits  therefore  deter- 
mines how  well  the  retired,  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  and  the  disabled  get  along. 
The  indisputable  fact  is  that  millions 
of  social  security  beneficiaries  are  being 
left  behind,  as  our  national  economy  pro- 
duces greater  and   greater   abundance. 
Millions  who  now  rely  on  social  security 
for  their  support  have  been  unable  to 
enjoy  the  marvelous  advances  made  by 
the  world's  most  productive   and  pro- 
lific economy.  They  have  had  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  ever-increasing  abundance 
without  sharing  in  that  abundance.  They 
have  had  to  get  along  on  less  and  less 
while  their  friends  and  neighbors  have 
been  enjoying  more  and  more.  In  too 
many  instances,  they  have  been  forced 
to  hve  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

To  be  able  to  live  at  a  base  subsist- 
ence level  today,  an  individual  must 
have  an  income  of  $125  a  month,  while 
a  couple  must  have  $154  a  month.  Yet 
the  average  social  security  benefits  paid 
today  are  only  $84  a  month  for  retired 
workers,  $142  a  month  for  retired 
couples,  and  $74  a  month  for  elderly 
widows. 

The  plain  and  unforgettable  fact  is 
that  5.2  miUion  elderly  Americans  live 
below  the  minimum  poverty  level— and, 
of  these.  4.3  million  are  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

Thus  a  meaningful  increase  in  benefits 
is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  those  presently  receiving  benefits.  And 
such  an  increase,  now.  will  help  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  social  security 
when  millions  of  Americans  begin  receiv- 
ing payments — and  relying  on  those  pay- 
ments— in  the  years  ahead. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
giving  us  the  possibility  of  moving  our 
social  security  system  another  step  to- 
ward the  adequacy  it  must  have  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  today.  We  cannot.  I  believe, 
overlook  our  responsibility  In  this  task. 
The  dictates  of  both  good  sense  and  good 
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Ponscience  require  us  to  support  this  in-  for  benefits  to  be  financed  partly  out  of  First,  we  should  understand  just  who 
conscience  rt^uiicui>i-uoui^i~  pen  pral  tax  revenues   The  adequacy  of     the  people  are  who  make  up  the  7.3  mil- 

"r^Sd'lfkf  to^'TommSit  on  another  S'solilf  s^unTSo^am  in  "the  U  "onr-if---r^Tf^?Ti^^"rfuSi' 
aspect  S  the  bill  before  us  today.  When  has  been  seriously  weakened  because  the  recent  ILS.  Department  of  Labor  publi- 
the  social  security  program  was  enacted    benefits  have  remained  more  or  less  sta-     cation  these  are:  „„.,„„  „„„  „, 

n  ig^ft  SSd  a  wage  base  of  $3,000     tionary.  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen.        Aged  63  or  over,  with  a  median  age  of 
Iwch    in  those  days,  was  sufficient  to    Under  my  bill  the  benefits  granted  by     72.  2.1  million  ,      v,oh< 

Jo^er  95  percSft  of  all  taxable  earnings.  Congress  would  continue  to  keep  abreast  Bhnd  or  otherwise  severely  handi- 
Prom  time  to  time  over  the  years,  the    of    infiationary    trends,     rather     than     capped,  700,000. 

base  hS^een  raS,  bSt  it  has  not  kept  merely  make  up  for  what  has  been  lost.  Ch  Idren  whose  parents  cannot  sup- 
nace  with  rising  incomes  in  recent  years.        My  bill  provides  a  formula  whereby     port  them.  ,i.5mmion.  „..„„„, 

n  the  base  were  to  remain  at  $6,600     equal  amounts  will,  for  the  first  time,  be        The  remaming  1  million  are  the  par- 
a  vear  by  1974  only  67  percent  of  those    contributed  out  of  general  revenues  be-     ents  of  these  children,  mostly  mothers, 
working  in  covered  employment  will  have     ginning  in  fiscal  year  1969.  By  1977,  gen-     and  about  150,000  fathers, 
all  their  earnings  covered.  eral  revenues  would  finance  35  percent  of        Unless  we  provide  some  custody  for  the 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  social  se-  the  social  security  system.  Attempting  to  children,  and  education  and  tralmng  lor 
cuiity— in  addition  to  providing  disabil-  meet  all  of  the  social  security  costs  by  the  mothers,  we  should  not  exp^t  the 
ity  survivors,  and  health  insurance  pro-  means  of  a  payroll  tax  would  be  regres-  mothers  to  leave  their  homes  and  chil- 
tec'tion— is  the  Nation's  basic  retirement  give  taxation  and  put  a  disproportionate  dren,  if  at  all,  to  obtain  jobs,  too  olten 
protection  system.  We  must,  therefore,  burden  on  those  we  are  trying  to  help  the  most  memal  ones  available, 
make  it  possible  for  more  workers  to  be-  most,  and  those  least  able  to  meet  such  Of  the  150,000  fathers,  all  but  50.000 
come  eligible  for  benefits  that  are  more  a  burden.  Financing  cost  in  part  from  are  incapacitated.  So  we  are  actually 
closely  related  to  their  full  earnings.  general  revenues   would  represent  pro-     talking  about  between  50.000  to  no  more 

The  wage  base  could  be  described  as     gressive  taxation,  and  would  take  advan-     than   100.000  persons  capable  of  being 
the  backbone  of  our  social  security  sys-     tage  of  the  broadly  based  graduated  in-     trained  for  employment, 
tem  There  can  be  no  substantial  doubt     dividual  and  corporate  tax  structure  and        We  must  also  understand  that  most 
that  the  base  must  be  raised.  place  more  of  the  burden  on  those  best     poor  people,  or  about  78  percent  of  the 

The  bill  takes  us  a  step  in  the  right    able  to  pay.  poor,  get  no  welfare  assistance  at  all,  and 

direction,  by  providing  an  increase  to  while  the  committee's  bil)  does  not  go  are  equally  entitled  to  welfare  or  jobs, 
$7,600  a  year.  With  the  increase,  we  will  as  far  as  I  would  wish  in  raising  benefits,  neither  of  which  we  are  now  providing, 
be  able  to  provide  improved  protection  ^nd  it  does  not  contain  the  automatic  in-  It  is  ironic  that  we  talk  of  providing  jobs 
not  only  for  those  soon  to  come  on  the  crease  and  general  financing  provisions  for  those  on  relief  when  we  do  not  fur- 
rolls  but  for  all  younger  workers  who  will  which  I  feel  are  vital  to  the  growth  of  the  nish  enough  jobs  even  for  those  not  on 
draw  benefits  in  the  decades  ahead.  social  security  system,  it  is  nevertheless     relief  but  who  qualify. 

A  shortcoming  in  this  bill  is  that  it  ^n  important  move  in  the  right  direction.  Despite  public  mismf  ormatlon  reller 
does  not  raise  the  wage  base  to  the  level  j  ^111.  however,  continue  to  do  all  I  can  standards  do  not  encourage  chiseling, 
proposed  by  the  President.  He  asked  for  ^ntil  those  who  depend  upon  social  secu-  laziness,  or  immorality.  Most  States  do 
a  base  of  $10,800  a  year,  an  average  of  ^ity  as  a  primary  source  of  income  are  not  meet  their  own  standards  in  fixing 
$900  a  month  income.  I  am  certain  we  will  guaranteed  the  minimum  necessities  of  a  benefits.  For  example,  the  maximum 
arrive  at  this  base  in  the  years  immedi-     decent  life.  benefit  to  families  with  dependent  chll- 

ately  before  us.  I  would  like  to  see  it  ac-  rpj^g  j^ost  important  element  to  keep  dren  in  January  1965  was  less  than  the 
complished  now.  As  I  have  said,  the  base  before  us  is  the  enormous  social  and  hu-  states'  own  minimum  needs  standards 
is  the  system's  backbone:  not  only  does  it  ^^^  g^Q^  that  comes  from  providing  an  in  over  half  the  States, 
affect  a  worker's  contributions  to  the  adequate  standard  of  living  through  the  The  average  monthly  cash  payments 
system;  it  also  plays  a  determining  role  social  security  program,  rather  than  sup-  «or  those  on  public  welfare  was  as 
In  setting  the  level  of  benefits  he  will  get    pigmenting  deficient  payments  with  re-     follows: 

from  the  system.  _      uef  and  welfare  subsidies.  The  measure    oid-age  assistance «66.83 

When  we  recall  that  social  security  is    ^^  ^^j.^  ^ow  considering  is  a  bill  which     B^^d.  etc — - 86.10 

no  longer  just  a  retirement  system,  when     ^^jj  j^gjp  secure  this  goal   and  behind    Disabled   111° 

we  recall  that  today  it  protects  87  out  of    ^hich  both  parties  may  unite.  afdc per  person..    35.  od 

100  workers  against  the  risk  of  disability.        ^^    HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is    General  assistance ;»'•" 

and  95  out  of  100  mothers  and  their  ^.^^  "^  ^.^^  Nation's  welfare  that  the  Attacks  on  welfare  almost  invariably 
children  against  the  hazard  of  the  family  ^^^.^j  security  bill,  H.R.  12080,  be  concentrate  on  the  symptoms  of  family 
breadwinner's  early  death— and  when  we  amended  before  final  passage  to  avoid  desertion,  neglected  children,  and  Ule- 
add  to  it  the  great  system  of  medicare—  ^^^  ^^^  effects  of  the  restrictive  welfare  gitimacy.  Such  a  welfare  recipient  be- 
I  beUeve  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  visions  which  the  bill  contained.  comes  ipso  facto  immoral  and  unsuitable 

that  the  backbone  of  such  an  aU-em-  Unless  changed,  not  only  will  several  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  regardless 
bracing  and  all-important  insurance  sys-  ^.  jj-^^^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^y  citizens  lose  Federal  of  the  rights  of  the  needy  child  to  receive 
tem  must  be  strong  enough  to  fulfill  our  ^^^^^^^  support  but  States  finding  them-  legal  assistance  and  protection.  PubUc 
needs  for  today  and  tomorrow.  encouraged  to  adopt  even  more     officials  who  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  bil- 

In  short,  I  would  hke  to  see  more  of  ^  ^  y^g  legislation  will  further  tighten     nons  in  subsidies  to  corporate  interests 

this  Nation's  people  and  payroll  become  ^^^^  policies  thereby  adding  more  people  feel  politicaUy  safe  if  they  satisfy  their 
eUgible  to  participate  in  our  basic  insur-  ^n«  welfare  'foils  and  increasing  the  often  misunderstanding  constituents 
ance  system.  _,„t„^  *v,„f     tensions  in  already  troubled  cities.  that  they  have  voted  against  a  welfare 

In  one  respect,  I  am  disappointed  that    '^^^^  J  ^      congress  is   refiecting   the     subsidy  to  immoral  behavior,  meaning,  of 
the  bill  on  which  the  distinguished  com-     _.^f  J^/negat^^ve  thta^      toward  public     course,  the  few  highly  publicized  cases  of 
mittee  worked  so  hard  did  not  Prov^f «     wSare  tSTt^oSen  characteristic  of    umnarried  couples  in  AFDC  homes^ 
or  greater  benefit  increases  in  toe  with    ^«f YlsSes  these  days.  Most  people,  it        instead  of  adopting  a  sound  welfare 
those  which  were  proposed  in  my  own    socmi  is^es  y  ^^  ^^.^  congress  so  far  is  moving  to- 

social  security  bill.  The  legislation  which  !^f,^/'Pre  deficient  in  personal  qualities  ward  the  "good  old  days"  of  the  poor  law. 
I  introduced  called  for  raising  minimum  ^gf^^g^^^^J^J^SfSsel^esself-sufflcie  the  woodshed,  and  institutional  care^  A 
benefits  from  the  present  $44  to  $90  l^r  ^hat  they  are  lazy  and  immoral,  and  have  few  years  ago  this  country,  including 
month.  In  addition,  I  also  proposed  an  that  JJ^^^^f^g^J^^blame  for  their  condi-  Federal  officials,  were  shocked  by  the  ac- 
average  overall  increase  of  50  percent    JJ^^  ^^j^Slly  a^^^^^^^  tion  of  local  officials  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.. 

m  benefit  payments.  eo  heeetng    these  "lazy  and  immoral"     who  instituted  a  plan  of  limited  assist- 

Two  additional  features  unportant  to  ?L  "i^iinger  on  relief  rolls.  Few  of  us  stop  ance,  rigid  work  requirements,  and  a  pro- 
the  long-range  development  of  social  P^Pygstion  what  kind  of  Jobs  go  begging  hibition  against  assistance  to  mothers 
security  contained  in  my  bill  and  omitted  «>  2"^!^^°"  **„"_,,_  '  „nfortunate  bearing  Ulegitimate  children.  Action  o. 
by  the   committee  were  the  provisions    f^^'^^^*'^  J?^  P^°P^^,,f„r^^^^^^  ?Se  House  would  make  the  Newburgh  re- 

for  an  automatic  adjustment  of  benefite  to  be  on  the  starvation  standards  of  our  ^he  «ouse^  humanity  a  national  poUcy. 
to  meet  changes  In  the  cost  of  living,  and     relief  rolls.  yoitaBanioi, 
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Then  1»  but  cme  sound  approach  for 
1  hooe  who  reaUy  want  to  reduce  public 
udtfare  costs  and  caseloads:  We  must 
]  tnnnt  ttie  need  that  makes  people  seek 
(Ublic  welfare  in  the  first  place.  This 
ineans  providing  better  jobs,  better 
i  chools  and  health,  and  better  commu- 
lity  facilities  for  all. 

It  means  improving  our  social  insur- 
ince  system  to  prevent  predictable  eco- 
lomic  want,  and  not  to  harass  and  pvm- 
sh  Innocent  persons  as  HJl.  12080  does, 
[t  means  ending  discriminatory  practices 
ihat  deprive  millions  of  our  citizens  of 
iqual  rights  to  employment,  housing,  and 
•ducatton. 

But  on  the  way  to  achieving  these  es- 
sential objectives,  this  Congress  can  stop 
now  the  drive  to  deprive  citizens  of  their 
basic  rights  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  extension  and  liberalization  of  social 
security  to  provide  security  and  care  for 
our  elder  citizens  and  I  shall  continue  to 
be  one  In  the  future.  In  this  light  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  reservations  I 
have  an  certain  aspects  of  the  social 
security  amendments.  Because  this  bill 
does   Increase   social   security   benefits, 
makes  some  improvements  in  medicare, 
and  ^ovides  Federal  assistance  for  the 
training  of  social  workers  I  will  vote  for 
it.  However,  I  cannot  pass  over  some  of 
the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation whidi  have  come  to  my  attention. 
While  sodal  security  benefits  will  be 
Increased,  the  increase  is  only  a  token 
one,   nowhere  near  the  needs   of   the 
elderly  of  our  country.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  years  benefits  from  social  secu- 
rity have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing  cost   of   living.  While  in   the 
laSO's  benefit  tncreases  raised  benefits  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  required  to 
offset  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that 
followed,  this  is  no  longer  the  case  and 
this  increase  will  not  even   equal  the 
present  cost  of  living  let  alone  provide 
for  a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  increase  of  only  $6  a  month  for  those 
receiving    the   minimum   paj-ment   will 
give  the  elderly  little  solace  in  these  days 
o<  Increasing  prices.  The  price  index  for 
the  elderly  is  even  higher  than  that  for 
the  geneiai  public  which  further  lessens 
the  effect  of  this  increase.  In  this  the 
most  affluent  coimtry  in  the  world  how 
can  we  expect  a  person  to  live  on  $600  a 
year?  Neither  this  12y2  percent  increase 
or  the  Presidents  proposed  20  percent 
Increase  would  be  raiough.  Only  a  50-per- 
cent increase  would  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  elder  citizens. 

I  am  also  disturbed  at  the  deletion  of 
the  President's  proposal  setting  a  mini- 
miun  payment  regardless  of  contributions 
for  anyone  paying  for  a  period  of  25  years 
or  more.  This  was  proposed  in  response 
to  a  person's  being  penalized  in  the  early 
years  of  social  security,  who  while  pay- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  his  earnings 
gets  few  benefits  today  because  of  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  sections  dealing  with  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  are  especially  irritating 
to  me.  I  do  not  feel  freezing  the  propor- 
tion of  children  on  ADC  rolls  at  last 
January's  percentage  for  each  State  will 
achieve  its  stated  purpose  of  cutting 
down  on  Illegitimacy.  The  cause  of  Il- 


legitimacy runs  much  deeper  than  our 
welfare  system.  If  an  attack  is  to  be  made 
on  Illegrtimacy  It  must  be  a  responsible 
one,  dealing  with  poverty,  lack  of  Job 
training,  and  Inferior  housing  so  preva- 
lent In  the  slums  of  our  cities.  It  just  Is 
not  fair  to  penaBze  children  for  the  er- 
rors of  their  parents.  It  only  breeds  bit- 
terness and  resentment.  We  also  should 
not  penalize  the  individual  State  who 
must  either  take  on  the  extra  burden  of 
making  additional  payments  or  cut  back 
their  payments  as  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren on  welfare  increases. 

I  fear  that  the  sections  dealing  with 
ADC  are  in  part  a  reaction  to  the  riots 
which   have   plagued  our  country   this 
siunmer.  The  rationale,  which  I  do  not 
accept,  is  that  by  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  to  live  on  welfare  he  will 
be  forced  to  get  a  job  which  will  keep  him 
off  the  streets  and  lessen  his  discontent. 
This  presupposes  that:   First,  jobs  are 
available;  and  second,  that  these  people 
have  the  training  and  education  for  such 
jobs.  The  fact  is  that  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector  for  those  with 
such  little  training  and  education  and 
the  communji^work  and  training  pro- 
grams requlredlby  the  bill  are  likely  to 
be  simply  to  make  work.  Added  to  this  is 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  people  on 
welfare  are  unemployable.  This  section 
far  from  alleviating  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  which  leads  to  riots  will  only 
increase  it. 

Lastly  I  am  disappointed  by  the  lim- 
itations on  the  Federal  contributions  to 
State  medicaid  programs.  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging liberal  programs  which  States 
like  New  York  have  instituted,  extend- 
ing benefits  to  those  who  need  them 
most,  they  should  be  encouraged.  This 
title  will  only  place  the  burden  on  al- 
ready financial^  overburdened  States  to 
assume  the  portion  of  the  costs  which 
no  longer  will  be  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  force  these  States  to 
cut  back  their  programs.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  just  or  financially  sound. 

In  support  of  the  bOl,  however,  let  me 
make  a  few  observations  on  medicare. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  fears  of 
some  concerning  medicare  have  proven 
to  be  totally  imfounded.  There  has  been 
no  run  on  hospitals.  Medical  standards 
have  not  been  lowered.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, a  measure  of  security  has  been 
afforded  for  our  elder  citizens  in  the 
payment  of  medical  bills  which  cut  so 
deeply  into  their  savings.  Our  job. 
though,  is  far  from  over.  Coverage  under 
medicare  must  be  expanded  to  include 
drugs  of  the  elderly  who  are  not  in 
hospitals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  is  a 
long  awaited,  if  too  small,  stride  forward 
which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by  further 
expansion  and  liberalization  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  to  come  before  this  Congress. 
Its  social  security  provisions  directly  af- 
fect at  least  23.7  million  beneficiaries, 
and  almost  every  employed  citizen.  Its 
other  titles  make  extensive  changes  in 
Federal-State-local  systems  of  medical 
assistance,  public  welfare,  and  social 
services,  and  thus  will  have  great  Impact 


on  both  the  jurisdictions  which  admin- 
ister these  programs  and  the  Americans 
who  must  d«)end  on  them  for  subsist- 
ence and  essaitial  help. 

An  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
Is  long  overdue.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  real  value  of  these  benefits  has 
been  severely  eroded  by  inflation  and  re- 
peated Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  As 
I  have  stated  before,  every  month  of 
delay  in  raising  benefits  brings  added 
difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  real  hard- 
ships, to  the  millions  of  retired  men  and 
women  who  rely  on  these  payments  for 
their  day-to-day  support. 

The  increases  In  this  bill,  averaging 
121/2  percent,  have  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
as  the  largest  increases  permissible  with- 
out either  disturbing  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  trust  fund  or  imposing 
punitive  burdens  of  taxation  on  those 
presently  employed.  Although  payment 
levels  are  still  low,  especially  for  those 
receiving  minimum  or  near-minimum 
benefits,  this  total  of  $2.9  billion  in  addi- 
tional benefits  in  1968  alone  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  retired  citizens. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  implement  one  Important  recom- 
mendation which  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  made  for  some  time.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  benefits  to  keep 
their  purchasing  power  stable  In  the  face 
of  Inflation.  This  step  continues  to  gain 
support  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  considered  again  in 
the  near  future. 

I  also  regret  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved only  a  token  Increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing on  outside  earnings  by  social  security 
beneficiaries.  Especially  since  benefits  re- 
main quite  low,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  appropriate  and  important  to  remove 
this  celling,  to  encourage  continued  work 
by  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
hold  full-  or  part-time  Jobs  past  the 
age  of  65.  By  removing  this  restrictive 
ceiling,  we  would  be  aiding  and  encour- 
aging our  senior  citizens  to  remain  fully 
engaged  In  productive  activities.  We 
would  also  be  givhig  the  Nation  and  their 
communities  the  full  benefit  of  their 
talents  and  experience. 

While  the  social  security  provisions  ol 
this  bUl  understandably  have  received 
the  greatest  attention  from  the  public  at 
large,  the  other  titles  of  HJl.  12080  are 
equally  important,  and  in  fact,  far  more 
controversial. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
entire  structure  of  our  public  welfare 
programs  needs  review  and  reform.  Con- 
cern has  Intensified  not  only  because 
these  programs  are  increasingly  expen- 
sive, but  above  all  because  there  is  more 
and  more  evidence  that  the  great  in- 
vestment made  in  the  present  programs 
is  essentially  unproductive.  In  fact,  far 
frcMn  bringing  constructive  results,  our 
present  public  welfare  system  actually 
has  destructive  consequences,  harmful 
both  to  aid  recipients  and  to  society  as 
a  whole. 

Essentially  the  public  welfare  system 
Is  Intended  to  assist  those  who,  for  rea- 
sons beyond  their  own  control,  cannot 
suMJort  themselves — the  very  old,  the 
very  young,  the  disabled,  and  those  who 
lack  even  the  most  rudimentary  skills 
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needed  for  employment.  The  goals  of 
the  system,  in  theory,  are  to  help  the 
states  provide  essential  support  for  such 
persons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
tivem  the  social  services  which  can  help 
them  to  become  more  independent,  self- 
respecting,     tax-paying     members     of 

society.  ,     .     .  .-^ 

But  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  these 
goals  and  in  fact  may  have  lost  sight  of 
them  entirely.  In  too  many  States,  public 
welfare  payments  are  far  below  even  the 
minimum  subsistence  levels  established 
by  the  States  themselves.  In  too  many 
States,  social  services  are  totally  inade- 
quate, and  offer  no  help  or  incentives  for 
Individuals  to  "get  off  the  dole."  Rather 
than  promoting  the  growth  of  strong 
families,  the  welfare  system  too  often 
produces  broken  homes.  Rather  than 
aiding  communities,  it  too  often  leads  to 
shattered  neighborhoods.  Rather  than 
encouraging  independence  and  initia- 
tive, the  system  actually  promotes  de- 
pendence, strangles  individual  effort 
and.  above  all,  erodes  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is  growing 
agreement  on  the  need  for  change,  there 
is  not  yet  consensus  on  the  directions  of 
reform.  Many  proposals  have  been  made, 
ranging  from  revisions  within  the  pres- 
ent system  to  the  substitution  of  entirely 
new  programs  such  as  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  or  family  allowances. 
Important  suggestions  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  many  groups,  including  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Welfare  in  its  landmark  report  of  June 
1966.  Great  support  has  been  expressed 
to  me  for  advances  in  social  services 
such  as  those  encompassed  by  the  legis- 
lation generally  known  as  the  Fogarty 
bill.  Many  Members  of  this  body  have 
also  proposed  new  steps  to  expand  job 
training  and  ^asic  education,  revamp 
poverty  programs,  and  develop  neigh- 
borhood centers  to  serve  the  complex 
needs  of  low-income  areas. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare    has 
shovi^n  us  statistically  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  According  to  this  analysis, 
of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on  Fed- 
erally aided  welfare,  the  vast  majority- 
all  except  perhaps  50,000 — are  dependent 
and  may  not  be  able  to  reach  economic 
self-sufficiency   under  the   best  of   cir- 
cumstances. Of  these  7.3  million  people, 
about  2.1  million,  mostly  women,  are  65 
or  over;  700.000  are  either  blind  or  se- 
verely handicapped;  3.5  million  are  chil- 
dren receiving  APpC  because  their  par- 
ents cannot  provide  for  them.  The  re- 
maining 1  million  are  the  parents  of  those 
children,  including  about  900.000  mothers 
and  150,000  fathers.  Of  this  last  group, 
most    lack    sufficient    education,    while 
most  of  the  mothers  have  young  chil- 
dren to  tend  at  home,  and  all  but  perhaps 
50,000  of  the  fathers  are  incapacitated 
and  unable  to  hold  jobs. 

While  these  statistics  are  illuminating, 
we  do  not  need  data  to  see  the  social  and 
human  costs  of  perpetuating  present  pro- 
grams. The  need  for  change — thought- 
ful and  compassionate  change — ^Is  ob- 
vious in  our  urban  slums,  in  areas  of 
rural  poverty,  in  the  empty  lives  and 
despairing  faces  of  the  poor,  and  in  the 
fnistrations  experienced  by  the  many 
public  servants  who  are  attempting  to 


respond  to  human  need  and  remedy, the 
failures  of  our  society. 

H.R.  12080,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  does  make  major 
changes  In  our  welfare  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFDC.  These 
proposed  changes  are  primarily  directed 
at  stabilizing  Federal  costs,  improving 
social  services,  strengthening  family  life, 
and  encouraging  job  training  for  aid  re- 
cipients over  16.  Some  of  the  new  pro- 
posals, such  as  expanded  child  welfare 
efforts  and  increased  aid  for  training  of 
social  workers,  are  generally  regarded  as 
constructive.  Others,  such  as  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  ceiling  on  Federal  AFDC  pay- 
ments, are  considered  in  many  quarters 
to  be  regressive  and  punitive. 

In  bulk,  these  amendments  impose 
many  new  responsibilities  and  require-" 
ments  on  the  States,  requirements  which 
will  become  prerequisites  for  certain 
categories  of  Federal  assistance  In  1969. 
In  many  cases,  particularly  where  States 
and  cities  have  already  assumed  sub- 
stantial burdens  and  provided  extensive 
aid,  these  changes  will  increase  State 
and  local  cost.  In  all  cases  they  will  re- 
quire additional  personnel,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  expanded  programs 
such  as  coimsellng  and  day  care,  and 
close  coordination  with  present  efforts 
such  as  most  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

The  House  has  hr.d  less  than  2  weeks 
to  consider  ^.he  committee's  proposals, 
and  in  this  short  time  has  not  been  able 
to  make  a  full  assessment  of  their  impact 
nationally  or  in  individual  cities  and 
States. 

Most  important,  we  have  debated  these 
proposals  under  a  closed  rule,  which  pro- 
hibits amendments  to  the  bill.  There  are, 
of  course,  argiunents  for  and  against  this 
procedure,  traditionally  applied  to  bills 
reported  by  this  committee.  On  the  one 
hand,  legislation  of  such  magnitude  and 
complexity  obviously  cannot  be  written 
on  the  House  fioor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  closed  rule  effectively  denies  most 
Members  any  opportunity  to  advance 
their  own  proposals,  to  evaluate  alterna- 
tives, or  even  to  express  their  positions 
throvigh  votes  on  individual  sections  of 
the  bill. 

There  is.  sound  reason  for  a  closed  rule 
on  tax  legislation.  But  the  welfare  pro- 
grams are  linked  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  the  statutes  only  by  historical 
accident,  because  both  programs  were 
initially  enacted  In  an  omnibus  bill  30 
years  ago.  Now,  just  as  we  have  come  to 
see  the  dangers  of  relying  indefinitely  on 
the  works  of  a  previous  generation,  we 
should  see  the  need  to  open  this  entire 
area  for  full  discussion  and  debate.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  that  we  are  not  only 
abdicating  our  responsibilities  as  Indi- 
vidual Representatives,  but  also  sur- 
rendering initiative  to  the  other  body. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity very  soon  to  give  the  entire  field 
of  public  welfare  the  open,  complete  con- 
sideration which  the  subject  and  the 
times  demand. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  5,  1935,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  called  for  "a  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  attack  on  in- 
security." On  April  19,  after  20  hours  of 


debate  under  a  wide-open  rule,  the  House 
passed  the  most  sweeping  social  legisla- 
tion in  lilstory.  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  August  15, 1935. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  logical  and  long-needed  reaf- 
firmation of  our  national  commitment  to 
mount  "a  comprehensive  and  construc- 
tive    attack     on     insecurity."     Today, 
there  are  over   23  million  elderly  and 
disabled  people,   widows,   and.  orphans 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  eligi- 
ble in  1935.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a  total  of  758,661  people  received 
$61.6  million  in  benefits  during  calendar 
year  1966.  In  Hudson  and  Union  Coun- 
ties alone,  $11.4  million  in  social  security 
benefits  was  paid  to  137,442  citizens.  The 
impact  of  the  changes  we  are  considering 
today  will  not  be  small  In  New  Jersey. 
This  bill  grants  an  across-the-board 
12 'i -percent  increase  in  benefits  for  all 
persons  currently  on  the  social  security 
rolls.  The  proposed  increase  in  old-age 
benefits  will  lift  the  increasingly  pressing 
burden  of  rising  costs  from  those  who 
are  least  able  to  sustain  the  Increases — 
our  elderly  citizens.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islation would  increase  the  special  pay- 
ments for  certain  people  over  72  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  enrolled  long 
enough  in  the  social  security  program 
to  qualify  for  the  regular  cash  benefits. 
I  might  add  here  that  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  rectify  an  inequity  that  will  re- 
main in  the  law,  in  that  those  receiving 
private  pensions  remain  eligible  for  this 
type  of  pension  payment  but  those  re- 
ceiving some  type  of  governmental  pen- 
sion do  not.  My  bill  would  afford  govern- 
mental  pensioners   equal   opportunities 
for  this  pension. 

In  the  area  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  1967  amendments  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  program  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  efficiency 
and  speeding  services  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

H.R.  12080  will  reform  many  of  the 
outdated  and  inefficient  provisions  deal- 
ing with  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
work  training,  emplojrment  coimsellng, 
and  job  opportunities.  Income  incentives 
will  be  established  to  encourage  members 
of  these  families  to  get  and  hold  a  job. 
The  child  welfare  and  child  health 
sections  of  the  act  will  be  augmented  by 
increased  funds  as  well  as  consolidation 
of  separate  earmarked  authorizations  in 
the  programs  for  the  health  of  children 
and  their  mothers.  More  personnel  with 
higher  qualifications  will  be  authorized 
in  order  to  better  cope  with  the  increas- 
ingly complex  situations  arising  in  the 
child  health  and  welfare  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Marion  B. 
Folsom  said : 

(I)n  the  years  ahead  .  .  .  the  prevention  of    • 
poverty  will  become  less  and  less  a  question 
of  economic  capacity.  It  will  be  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  planning  and  organizing 
to  do  the  job. 

The  amendnitnts  we  are  considering 
today  will  implement  the  long-recognized 
and  pressing  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity setup.  By  these  amendments  we  will  < 
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se  better  able  and  better  organized  "to 
lo  the  Job." 

As  tlie  then  4-term  Congressman  JoHif 
W.  McCoRXACK  said  In  1935 : 

We  cannot  legislate  today  to  adequately 
Tieet  the  condltlonc  that  mlgbt  exUt  In  1070, 
aut  at  least  w«  can  lay  the  foundation  today 
io  that  tbose  of  1970  and  later  will  be  able 
to  moce  easily  meet  the  problems  that  might 
confront  them. 

We  miKt  have  co>arage  equal  to  our 
predecessors  of  1935  who  expertly  laid 
the  groundwork  of  the  social  security 
system.  We  now  have  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight to  recognize  the  need  for  these  ex- 
tensive changes  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges wrought  by  32  years  of  dramatic 
social  and  economic  change  in  America. 

President  Johnson,  In  calling  for  these 
omnibus  revisions  In  the  social  security 
laws,  has  faced  squarely  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  means  to  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  a  sense  of  security  for  our  senior 
citlaens  and  for  those  of  our  people  who 
have  been  left  without  means  to  carry  on 
a  produetlTe  life. 

I  rise  in  support  c^  the  social  security 
amendments  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. Although  In  some  cases  the  Increases 
are  minimal,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
serve  to  upgrade  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  tbey  represent  a  continuation  of 
our  attack  on  poverty  and  Insecurity  in 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  long  last  we  are  consider- 
ing our  obligations  in  social  security 
legislation — ^long  promised  to  our  senior 
citizens.  EMer  Americans  were  promised 
benefit  Increases  as  of  July  first  of  this 
year.  This  date  passed,  and  it  appeared 
imtil  recCTitly.  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  might  not  agree  on 
permanent  changes  in  the  social  security 
program  for  several  more  months.  For 
this  reason,  I  Joined  with  many  other  of 
my  ctrfleagues  In  Introducing,  on  July 
20,  legislation  calling  for  an  Immediate 
Increase  In  retirement  benefits  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1987,  which  would 
give  our  senior  citizens  a  lump-siun  pay- 
ment from  the  existing  surplus  In  the 
social  security  f  imd. 

Changes  fn  the  existing  law  are  long 
overdue.  Rising  prices  have  increased  the 
hardships  of  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Inflationary  trends  have  eroded 
their  purchasing  power,  and  they  have 
little  chance  to  Increase  their  buying 
power  or  catch  up  with  the  rising  costs 
of  living. 

Above  an,  our  elder  Americans  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  dignity,  there- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  agreed  to  a  12  V2 -per- 
cent Increase  in  benefits  for  offsetting 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  living.  I  only 
wish  that  this  increase,  or  part  of  it,  had 
been  made  retroactive — if  not  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967,  at  least  to  July  1,  1967. 

There  are  several  other  areas  for  im- 
provement in  the  retirement  system  that 
were  not  contained  In  the  biH  reported 
by  the  ctMnmlttee.  Under  this  bin,  senior 
citizens  may  now  earn  $1,680  per  year  or 
$140  a  month  without  losing  any  bene- 
fits. I  feel  that  this  provision  is  inade- 
quate for  those  who  now  receive  mini- 
mum, or  near  minimum  benefits.  In 
many  cases,  their  total  income  including 


benefits   and   earnings   fan   below    the 
President's  defined  $3,000  poverty  level. 

Itiese  are  two  remedies  which  would 
significantly  Improve  the  lot  of  those  in 
the  lower  benefit  categories.  First,  we 
should  remove  or  significantly  raise  the 
ceiling  on  outside  earnings  by  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  As  the  bUl  stands, 
there  is  wily  a  token  increase  in  the 
earnings  ceiling — certainly  not  enough 
to  assist  senior  citizens  who  wish  to  re- 
main productive  in  our  society.  Second, 
the  bill  should  have  established  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  applicable 
to  the  benefit  schedule.  Tiiis  measure 
would  keep  the  fcieneficiaries  purchasing 
power  stable  during  inflationary  periods, 
and  would  enable  the  senior  citizens  to 
maintain  his  well-earned  dignity  instead 
of  periodically  begging  Congress  for  in- 
creases to  offset  inflationary  trends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  feel  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done  a 
laudable  job,  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
further  improves  this  most  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Certainly  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  are  working 
under  requires  that  we  either  vote  for 
or  against  the  social  security  amend- 
ments in  their  entirety.  I  am  supporting 
the  social  security  bill,  therefore,  be- 
cause it  generally  increases  the  levels  of 
benefits  paid  to  our  citizens.  I  believe 
that  I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  con- 
stituents, however,  to  clearly  state  my 
position  on  specific  sections  of  this  bill. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  to  assure  for  all  our  elder 
citizens  a  retirement  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  The  social  security  legislation 
before  us  today  proposes  an  across-the- 
board  monthly  increase  In  benefits  of 
12 '/2  percent  with  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  being  increased  from  $4<t  to  $50 
for  a  single  person.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  long  hours  they 
have  spent  considering  this  legislation, 
though  I  am  deeply  disappointed  In  the 
size  of  the  Increase  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  It  Is  totally  inadequate. 
It  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  50-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  in  benefits  with  a 
minimum  monthly  payment  of  $100  to  a 
single  person.  I  believe  this  50-percent 
increase  Is  necessary. 

President  Johnson  in  his  congressional 
message  on  older  Americans,  called  for 
a  20- percent  across-the-board  increase 
with  a  minimum  monthly  payment  of  $70 
to  a  single  person.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  at  least  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

If  we  are  to  assure  our  elder  citizens  a 
life  free  from  pressing  financial  needs, 
then  we  must  do  more  than  worry  about 
actuarial  balance.  We  must  seek  out  new 
sources  of  funds.  If  the  funds  collected 
under  the  social  security  system  are  not 
adequate,  then  we  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  financing  through  general 
tax  revenues  as  proposed  in  my  social 
security  proposal.  As  puWic  servants, 
we  all  have  obligations  to  the  people  we 
represent.  No  obligation,  in  *~y  Judg- 
ment, holds  a  higher  priority  tlian  that 


of  providing  adequate  retirement  bene- 
fits for  our  elder  citizens. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  committee's 
amendment  liberalizing  the  earnings 
limitation  for  retired  citizens.  I  believe 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  we  encourage 
our  citizens  to  lead  active  lives  in  retire- 
ment. The  measure  as  reported,  raises 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680,  the  amount  a  per- 
son may  earn  without  having  his  social 
security  benefits  withheld.  I  had  pro- 
posed a  base  increase  to  $1,800  but  be- 
lieve the  committee  measure  is  a  sub- 
stantial move  in  the  right  direction,  for 
it  raises  the  amount  a  person  may  earn 
In  1  month,  and  still  get  full  benefits, 
from  $125  to  $140.  The  amount  to  which 
the  $1  benefit  to  $2  earning  reduction 
would  apply,  ranges  from  $1,680  to  $2,880 
a  year  as  compared  to  $1,500  to  $2,700 
as  provided  in  current  law. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  extended  benefits  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  of  covered 
deceased  workers.  This  new  provision 
will  set  benefits  first  payable  at  age  50 
on  a  graduated  basis  starting  at  50  per- 
cent of  primary  insurance  amounts  and 
rising  to  82'/^  percent  at  age  62.  An 
estimated  65,000  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  will  be  eligible  for  benefits 
when  this  provision  is  enacted. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
raise  the  benefit  level  paid  all  widows, 
disabled  or  not,  at  age  62  to  100  percent 
or  the  same  as  the  deceased  husband's 
retirement  level.  I  had  proposed  such 
an  amendment  earlier  In  the  year. 

Workers  disabled  at  a  yoiuig  age  con- 
tinue to  be  a  concern.  I  support  the  Com- 
mittee's expanded  bill  which  adds  flexi- 
bility to  the  current  law.  The  new  provi- 
sion allows  a  worker  who  becomes  dis- 
abled before  the  age  of  31  to  qualify  for 
disability  insurance  If  he  worked  in  one- 
half  of  the  quarters  between  the  time  he 
was  21  and  the  time  he  was  disabled,  with 
a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
Approximately  100,000  people — disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents — will  re- 
ceive benefits  estimated  at  $70  million 
under  this  provision  In  1968. 

During  the  past  10  years,  social  se- 
curity benefits  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 27  percent.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, cost  of  living  has  Increased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  statistics  that  over  half  of  the 
social  security  increases  simply  went  to 
cover  rising  living  costs.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  tie  social  security  benefits  to 
cost  of  living.  I  regret  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  include  this  Important  new 
provision  as  part  of  its  bill. 

AH)   TO    DITENDENT    CHILDREN 

I  view  with  serious  reservation,  the 
committee-backed  restriction  placed  on 
States  regarding  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  where  a  parent  is  ab- 
sent from  the  home.  By  freezing  State 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
at  the  January  1967  percentage  ratio  of 
dependent  children  to  the  total  children 
under  21  in  the  State,  we  are  placing  a 
heavy  social  and  financial  burden  on  the 
individual  State  governments.  And  in 
those  States  that  refuse  to  accept  this 
burden,  very  great  hardship  will  result 
for  these  children  who  bear  no  respon- 
sibility for  their  impoverished  situation. 
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The  effects  of  this  provision  on  a  State 
like  New  York  becomes  of  grave  concern 
ill  view  of  studies  like  tlie  one  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. This  study  ijidicated  that  the  mi- 
gration of  our  Nation's  poor  to  our  urban 
centers  will  continue  for  at  least  another 
10  years.  It  is  possible  that  this  freeze  on 
AFDC  funds  will  work  a  real  hardship 
on  dependent  children  living  in  large 
urban  States.  I  hope  that  this  will  not 
happen,  but  if  it  does  that  the  Congress 
will  move  quickly  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  members  cf  the  committee  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  on  ihe 
AFDC  rolls  is  caused  by  family  break- 
ups, illegitimacy,  and  a  lack  oi  emphasis 
on  employment.  This  is,  in  part,  prob- 
ably true  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is,  I 
applaud  the  committee's  efforts  to  ex- 
pand State  welfare  programs  by  provid- 
ing employment  counseling,  job  train- 
ing, day  care  services  for  working  moth- 
ers, and  family  planning. 

I  view  with  particular  enthusiasm  the 
provision  establishing  an  emergency  as- 
sistance program   for   dependent   chil- 
di-en  and  their  families.  Federal  funds 
would  be  available  to  States  under  this 
program  on  a  50-50  basis  for  cash  pay- 
ments and  on  a  75-percent  Federal  to 
25-percent  State  and  local  basis  for  serv- 
ices. Assistance  is  limited  to  a  30-day 
period  with  no  more  than  one  30-day 
period  in  a  year.  Program  coverage  in- 
cludes not  only  cash  payments,  but  pay- 
ments  to  purchase  items   needed   Im- 
mediately by  the  family  such  as  living 
accommodations,  medical  care,   and  a 
variety  of  related  services.  I  believe  we 
should  study  the  results  of  this  program 
carefully  in  the  year  ahead  to  see  if 
additional  benefits  and  legislative  au- 
thority are  needed  to  effectively  carry 
out  tills  emergency  assistance  program. 
In  the  past,  no  provisions  existed  in 
Federal  law  through  which  States  could 
provide  an  earnings  exemption  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  families.  Under 
this  bill,  the  first  $30  of  earned  family 
income  plus  one-third  of  earnings  above 
this  amoimt  would  be  retained  by  the 
family.  In  my  judgment,  this  provision 
is  sound,  for  It  provides  those  members 
of  a  family  who  can  work  with  an  incen- 
tive to  seek  employment. 

MEDICARE 

Medicare  legislation  was  incoi-porated 
into  the  social  security  system  in  1965. 
This  was  a  landmark  piece  of  social 
legislation  for  it  expanded  retirement 
benefits  to  include  medical  assistance. 
One  of  the  most  far  reaching  and  pro- 
gressive provisions  of  the  Medicare  Act 
was  title  XIX,  known  as  medicaid.  This 
provision  was  aimed  at  encouraging  the 
individual  States  to  establish  a  medical 
assistance  program  for  needy  citizens 
regardless  of  age.  New  York  State  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  The  State 
has  moved  with  vision  to  provide  a  re- 
sponsible medical  program  for  its  needy. 

The  new  Income  restrictions  placed  on 
eligibility  for  the  medicaid  program  are 
a  tragedy.  Many  working  persons  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  medical 
expenses,  many  of  them  now  productive 


members  of  society,  may  have  to  go  on 
welfare  in  order  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance. The  new  income  restrictions  will 
not  penalize  welfare  recipients,  but  will 
penalize  the  self-supporting  worker.  It 
is  ironic  that  these  new  income  restric- 
tions are  being  imposed  because  the  New 
York  program  has  been  too  successful. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
New  York  State  over  $40  million  to  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  service  it  now  pro- 
vides under  medicaid. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendment  to 
the  Medicare  Act  as  being  shortsighted 
and  not  attuned  to  the  need  of  our  poor 
population. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion extending  the  medicare  program  to 
cover  disabled  individuals  aged  60  or  over 
now  under  the  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  systems.  Pi-esident  John- 
son proposed  a  similar  measure.  I  regret 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  moved  to  extend  medical  protec- 
tion to  these  disabled  Americans.  The  set- 
ting up  of  an  Advisoi-y  Council  to  study 
this  question  will  be  of  little  comfort  to 
those  disabled  citizens  in  inunediate  need 
of  medical  assistance.  I  hope  that  the 
Advisory  Council  will  ultimately  work 
as  a  positive  force  in  securing  passage  of 
medical  coverage  for  our  disabled  cit- 
izens and  not  as  just  another  bureau- 
cratic plot  designed  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  this  Issue. 

I  support  the  committee's  amendment 
extending  the  number  of  days  of  hospi- 
talization which  can  be  covered  under 
medicare  in  one  spell  of  ilhiess  from  90 
to  120  days.  This  provision  requires,  how- 
over,  that  the  patient  pay  a  couisurance 
amount  of  $20  a  day  or  approximately 
half  of  the  cost  of  these  30  additional 
days.  We  all  know  that  the  burden  of 
hospital  costs  grows  heavier  with  the 
length  and  usually  related  seriousness  of 
an  illness.  I  draw  attention  specifically, 
to  the  supplementary  comments  of  com- 
mittee member  Thomas  Curtis.  Rep- 
resentative Curtis  points  out: 

The  real  health  problems  He  in  the  area  of 
financing  catestrophic  health  costs,  which 
c.in   bankrupt   even    high    affluent   families. 


I  urge  that  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, give  careful  study  to  the  need  for 
and  problems  faced  in  adopting  medi- 
care provisions  aimed  at  assisting  elder 
citizens  who  experience  such  cata- 
strophic Illnesses. 

The  conmilttee  also  adopted  a  third 
method  of  paying  for  physicians  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program.  Presently,  a  doctor  must 
accept  a  patient  on  assignment  and  thus 
accepts  the  fee  scale  used  by  Medicare, 
or  secondly,  a  patient  must  pay  the  doc- 
tor and  then  submit  a  receipted  bill  to 
medicare  for  payment.  This  latter  meth- 
od has  worked  a  hardship  on  many  older 
Americans  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  doctor  and  then  wait  3  months  for 
medicare  reimbursement,  often  at  a  lower 
fee  rate  than  that  charged  by  the  doctor. 
The  new  pay  method  will  allow  the  phys- 
icans  to  submit  an  itemized  bill  to  medi- 
care for  payment.  Payment  would  be 
made  to  the  physician  if  the  bill  is  not 
more  than  reasonable  in  charge,  other- 
wise, it  will  be  made  to  the  patient.  This 


at  least  eases  the  hardship  on  many 
older  citizens.  If  a  physician  is  unwilling 
to  submit  a  bill  through  medicare,  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  submit  the  itemized 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  this  new  method 
will  provide  flexibility  in  physician  pay- 
ment. It  will  not.  however,  erase  one  of 
the  basic  problems  of  this  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  that  is  the 
substantial  difference  in  the  fees  charged 
patients  by  physicians  and  the  allow- 
able fee  reimbursement  under  medicare. 
The  elder  citizens  are  still  caught  in  the 
middle.  I  urge  that  careful  study  be 
given  the  problem  of  reaching  a  more 
closely  alined  medicare-physician  fee 
schedule.  This  problem  should  be  given 
top  priority. 

There  are  many  types  of  health  care 
which  have  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  medicare  program.  For  instances,  the 
cost  of  drugs,  dental  care,  and  glasses  and 
eye  care  weigh  heavily  on  many  poor 
elderly  Americans.  I  command  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  study  the  question  of  adding 
to  the  services  now  covered  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  by  requiring  him  to  report  to 
the  Congress  before  January  1,  1969. 
Again,  I  urge  that  the  next  year  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  to  find  effective  ways  of 
incorporating  these  basic  health  services 
into  the  medicare  program. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendments  are  In  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
to  say  there  are  some  13  or  14  clerical, 
technical,  and  conforming  changes  which 
are  required  in  the  bill,  most  of  which 
are  due  to  errors  in  printing  and  so 
forth.  None  of  them  are  substantive  to 
any  extent  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer  the  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Mills:  On  page  78,  line  11.  strike  out  "on 
or". 

On  page  82,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out  "In  or 
after  the  month"  and  Insert  "after  the  date". 

On  page  82,  line  4.  strike  out  "In  or  after 
such  month"  and  insert  "after  such  date". 

On  page  88.  line  15,  strike  out  "are"  and 
Insert  "Is". 
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On  page  92,  Une  17.  strike  ou*;  "amend- 
m  BDt"  and  Insert  "amendnaents". 

On  page  119,  line  2,  after  "dependent 
clilldren"  Insert  "(and  Individuals  whose 
ni  «d8  are  taken  into  account  In  making  such 
d<  termination) ". 

On  page  119,  line  9,  strike  out  "indlvld- 
ui  il"  and  insert  "individuals". 

On  page  127,  line  25,  strike  out  "clause 
(111)  (HI)"  and  Insert  "section  402(a)  (20) 
(]»)". 

On  page  129,  Une  19,  after  "assist"  Insert 
I  Jiy". 

On  page  135,  line  17,  strike  out  "providing" 
alid  Insert  "provide". 

On  page  141.  line  19,  after  "rEDERAL"  Insert 

'^AKnClPATION   IN". 

On  page  146,  line  1,  strike  out  "amend- 
nients"  and  Insert  "amendment". 

On  page  172,  after  line  4,  insart  the  fol- 
liwlng: 

"(h)  Each  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IT  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  a&4n  effect  on 
t  le  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  Enactment 
or  thU  Act  shall  be  deemed,  without  the 
teceaslty  of  any  change  In  such  plan,  to 
t  ave  been  conformert  with  the  amendments 
riade  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
sfctlon." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading  of  the 
dmendments).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  the  further 
I  eading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
\'ith,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
1  'ecord 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
i|,  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIBMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t|he  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
( Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 

ihe  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 

■  dr.  DiNGELL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 

'  ee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

1  he  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 

laving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 

HJl.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 

•ity  Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  bene- 

Its  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 

ibility    insurance    system,    to    provide 

yenefits  for  additional  categories  of  In- 

lividuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 

mce  program  and  programs  relating  to 

he  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 

or  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 

ilesolution  902.  he  reported  the  bill  back 

;o  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 

adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 

previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
:he  gentleman  from  California  rise? 

MOTION    TO    BECOMMIT 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12080,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
vvere — yeas  416,  nays  3,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows : 

[Roll.  No.  2221 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ashley 
.'Ksplriall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DoqH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 


YEAS — 416 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

dc  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 


Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
.  Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 


Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

M^trsh 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meakill 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 
.  Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 
-    Price,  m. 


Bennett 


Ayres 

Brock 

Diggs 

Everett 

Flynt 


Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reid,  m. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

NAYS— 3 
Brlnkley  Utt 

NOT  VOTING— 13 


Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

■W  ampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Gallagher 
Herlong 
Long,  La. 
Nichols 
Passman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Rostenkowskl 
Rumsfeld 
Williams,  Miss. 


the  following 


pairs: 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Everett. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  WHO 
SPOKE  IN  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO 
REVISE  AND  EXTEND  THEIR  RE- 
MARKS AND  INCLUDE  EXTRANE- 
OUS MATTER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  Members  who 
spoke  in  general  debate  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  PENSION  AND  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  16)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1355,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repoht  (H.  Rept.  No.  554) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  t'^^•o  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  16) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  Increase  the  rates  of  pension 
payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their  widows, 
to  provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

"SK07.T  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjuetmont  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967'. 

"title  I — prvsiorj   benefits 
"Enlarging  uidoics'  eligibility  for  benefits 
"Sec.  101.  (a)   Paragraphs   (2)   and  (3)   of 
sections  302(a).  404,  532(d),  534(c),  536(c), 
and  541(e)   of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  reacj  as  follows: 
"'(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 
"'(3)    for  any  period  of   time  If  a  child 
was  born  of  the   marriage,   or  was   born  to 
them  before  the  marriage.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  103(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'cohabltated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years 
immediately  before  his  death,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'cohabited  with  him  for  one 
year  or  more  immedlai»5^''before  his  death, 
or  for  any  period  of  tlnre  if  a  child  was  born 
of  the  purported  marriage  or  was  born  to 
them  before  such  marriage,'. 


"Permanent  and  total  disability  at  age  sixty- 
five;  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  per- 
sons in  nursing  homes 
"Sec.  102.    (a)    Subsection   (a)    of  section 
502    of    title    38,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  'dis- 
abled if  he  is'  the  following:  'sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older  or'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  502 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  (2)'  immediately  after  'if 
he  is'. 

"Exclusions  from  annual  income 

"SEC.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  503 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  'amounts  paid 
by*  the  following:  'a  wife  of  a  veteran  for 
the  expenses  of  his  last  illness,  and  by'; 

"(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  503  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '(A) '  immediately  after 
'amounts  paid'  and  by  Inserting  the  following 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof:  'or  (B)  by  a  widow  or  a  wife  of  a 
veteran  for  the  last  Illness  and  burial  of  a 
child  of  such  veteran". 
"Pension  increases  for  veterans  of  World  War 

I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  table  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  521  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


•  'Column  I 


Column  II 


Annual  incoyria 

Lqu.jl  te  or 
r/ore  thin-    but      Ics  th.in  - 


S60a 
1.200 


$600 

i.zon 

1.800 


J104 
79 
4b'. 


"(b)   The  table  in  subsection  (c)   of  such 
section  521  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"  'Colcmn 
I 

Annual  income 


Voie  Equal  to  or 

tnjn-  but  less  than  — 


Column 
II 


Column 
III 


Column 
IV 


One 
depend- 
ent 


Two  Three 

depend-      or  more 
ents      dependents 


COO 
,000 


$!,000 
2.000 
3,000 


$109 
84 

50 


$114 
84 
50 


$119 
84 
50', 


"(r)  .Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  521  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ',*35"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$40'. 

■Pcr.sion  increases  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
wars  before  World  War  I 

"Sec.  105.  Sections  531,  532(a)(2),  534(a) 
(2),  and  536(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '$65' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
section  '$70". 
"Pension  iiicrcases  for  ii:idows  of  veterans  of 

World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 

conflict 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  541  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


'Column  1 


Colun:!n  II 


Annual  Income 

Equal  to  or 
More  than-    but      less  than— 


$600 
l,2pO 


$600 

1,200 
1,800 


$70 
SI 
29'. 


"(b)   The  table  in  subsection  (c)   of  such 
section  541  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows : 


■  'Column  I 


Column  II 


Annual  income 

Equal  to  or 
More  than—    but      less  than  — 


$1,000 
2.000 


$1,000 
2.000 
3,000 


$S6 

67 
45*. 


"(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  541  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$15"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$16'. 

"Pension  increases  for  children  of  deceased 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and 
the  Korean  conflict 

*  Sec.  107.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$38"  and  '$15'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$40'  and  '$16',  respectively. 
"Aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  widows  of 
veterans  of  all  periods  of  war 
"Sec.  108.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"  'WIDOWS  OP  vfterans  of  all  pfriods  ok  v,\t 
"  '§  541.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance 

"  'If  any  widow  is  entitled  to  pension  under 
this  subchapter  and  is  In  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate  of  pcnsiou 
p.iyable  to  her  shall  be  increased  by  $50." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III. 
after  the  heading  of  such  chapter,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"  'Widows  of  'Veterans  of  All  Periods  of  War 
"  544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance.* 

"(c)  If  any  widow  is  entitled  to  pension 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  195C  and  is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  her  shuU 
be  increased  by  $50. 

"Therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  devices  for 
certain  veterans 
"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (bi  of  section  617 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'to  any  veteran'  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'to  any 
veteran  In  receipt  of  pcn.>-ion  under  chajt-r 
15  of  this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance." 

"P.-iiiion  for  'old  law'  iderans  who  are 
housebound 
"Sec.  110.  The  Administrator  of  Veteran.^;* 
ARairs  shall  pay  to  a  veteran  who  is  entitled 
to  pension  under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act.  of 
1959  and  who — 

"(1)  has  in  addition  to  a  disability  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  additional  disability 
or  disabilities  independently  ratable  at  60 
per  centum  or  more,  or 

"(2)  by  reason  of  his  dibabllUy  or  dl.-;- 
abllities.  is  permanently  housebound  but 
does  not  qualify  for  pension  based  on  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
in  lieu  of  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to 
him.  a  pension  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $100. 
"Aid  and  attendance  allowance^Indian  and 
Spanish  American  War  veterans  , 
"Slc.  111.  (a)  Section  511  (c)  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  (1)  in- 
serting •(!)■  Immediately  before  "any";  (2) 
Inserting;  ',  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  ■  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••■(2)  The  Administrator  tliall  p.iy  each 
month  to  each  veteran  of  tlie  Indian  Wa.-s 
who  is  receiving,  or  entitled  to  receive,  pen- 
sion based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  is  grc.iter  (A) 
that  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subscr- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (B)  that  whl-h 
is  payable  to  the  veteran  under  section  5.n 
of  this  title  U  he  has  elected,  or  would  be 
payable  If  he  were  to  elect,  to  receive  pen- 
sion tmdcr  such  section  pursuant  to  par;- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Each  chaii^re 
in  the  amount  of  pension  payment  required 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  during  which  the 
facte    of   the    particular   case   warrant   such 
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change,  and  shall  be  made  without  specific 
application  therefor.' 

"(b)  Section  512(a)(3)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  Inserting '(A) ' 
Immediately  before  'Any';  (2)  Inserting  '.  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)'  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of; and  (3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"■(B)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  each 
month  to  each  Spanish-American  War  veter- 
an who  U  receiving,  or  eptitled  to  receive, 
pension  based  on  a  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  whichever  amount  is  greater  (1) 
that  provided  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub- 
section (at(l)  of  this  section,  or  (11)  that 
which  is  payable  to  the  veteran  under  sec- 
tion 521  of  this  tlUe  if  he  has  elected  or 
would  be  payable  if  he  were  to  elect,  to  re- 
vive pension  under  such  section  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Each 
Jhange  in  the  amount  of  pension  payment 
required  by  this  subparagraph  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  during 
»rhlch  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  war- 
rant such  change,  and  shall  be  made  without 
specific  application  therefor.' 
TrrvK  n — additiokai.  rkadjtjstmekt  assist- 
ance   TOK    VETEKAMS 

"Definitions 

a','^^1.?.°^-   ^*^    Paragraph   (11)   of  section 
01  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
'  d  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(11)  The  term  "period  of  war"  means 
he  Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I 
Vorld  War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  the  period  beginning  on  the 
( late  of  any  future  declaration  of  war  by  the 
I  Jongresa  and  ending  on  the  date  prescribed 
liy  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
1  esolutlon  of  the  Congress.' 

"(b)  Such  secUon  Is  further  amended  by 
I  ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  the  followine 
1  ew  paragraph : 

"  "(29)  The  term  "Vietnam  era"  means  the 
I  erlod  beginning  August  5,  1964.  and  ending 
CQ  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
I  lined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress.' 
"Eli0biUty  for  pension 
'Sec.  202.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section 
S  21  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ifl  to  read  as  follows : 

"  "(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
vsteran  of  World  War  I.  World  Wm  n,  the 
I  orean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  who 
meet*  the  service  requirements  of  this  sec- 
ton,  and  who  is  permanently  and  totally 
d  cabled  from  non-servlce-connected  dls- 
a  >lllty  not  the  result  of  the  veteran's  will- 
f  il  misconduct  or  vicious  habits,  pension  at 
t  le  rate  prescribed  by  this  section.' 

"(b)   Such  section  is  further  amended  by 

anendlng  subsection  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(g)   A  veteran  meets  the  service  require- 

n  enta  of  thU  secOon  If  he  served  in  the  ac- 

t  ve  military,  naval,  or  air  service 

"  '  ( 1 )  for  ninety  days  or  more  during  either 

V  orld  War  I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flfct,  or  the  Vietnam  era; 

"  '(2)   during  World  War  I,  World  War  n 

V  le  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
w  u  discharged  or  released  from  such  service 
X<  r  a  service-connected  disability; 

"'(3)  for  a  period  of  ninety  consecutive 
a  ys  or  more  and  such  period  ended  during 

V  orld  War  I,  or  began  or  ended  during  World 
w  ar  n.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
-■H;  or 

"'(4)  for  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  or 
rr  ore  in  two  or  more  separate  periods  of  serv- 
Ic  B  during  more  than  one  period  of  war.' 

"(c)  The  catchllne  of  section  521  of  title 

.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 

follows: 

9  521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era'. 
f'(d)   Subsection  (a)  of  section  541  of  title 
38    United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
a^  follows: 
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"■(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  met  the  service  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 621  of  this  title,  or  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  receiving  (or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive) compensation  or  retirement  pay  for  a 
service-connected  disability,  pension  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  section.' 

"(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  before  (A)  December  14,  1944.  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran  or 
(B)  January  1,  1957,  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
of  a  World  War  II  veteran,  or  (C)  February 
1,  1966,  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  Korean 
conflict  veteran,  or  (D)  before  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  following  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a  widow  of  a  Viet- 
nam era  veteran;  or'. 

"(f)  The  catchllne  of  section  541  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '5  541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans'. 
"(g)   Subsection  (a)  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'or  the  Korean  conflict"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era'. 

"(h)  The  catchllne  of  section  542  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '§  542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 
veterans', 
"(i)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  15  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 

Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"'521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  or  the  Korean  conflict.' 

and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

"  '521.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Viet- 
nam era.'; 

by  striking  out  the  subheading 

"  'World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 

conflict' 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 

conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era'; 
by  striking  out 
"  '541.  Widows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 

II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans.' 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  "541.  Widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 

veterans.'; 
and  by  striking  out 
"  '542.  Children  of  World  War  I,  World  War 

n,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans.' 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  '542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 

II,  Korean  conflict,  or  Vietnam  era 

veterans.' 
"(J)   Chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sub- 
heading 'WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  U  AND  THE 

KOREAN  coNrLicT'  Immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion 541  of  such  title,  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  'world  war  i,  world  war  n,  the  Ko- 
rean CONfXICT,  AND  THE  VIETNAM   ERA'. 
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"Presumption;  drugs  and  medicines 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  ■§  602.  Presumption  relating  to  psychosis 

"  'For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  anv 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict 
or  the  Vietnam  era  who  developed  an  active 
psychosis  ( 1 )  within  two  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  the  active  military 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  (2)  before  July 
26,  1949,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  or  February  1,  1957.  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  or  before 
the  expiration  of  two  years  following  termi- 
nation of  the  Vietnam  era  in  the  case  of  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  Incurred  such  disability  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  612  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(h)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
each  veteran  who  Is  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  allowance  under  chapter  11  or 
mcreased  pension  as  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the 
Vietnam  era,  by  reason  of  being  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  such  drugs  and 
medicines  as  may  be  ordered  on  prescription 
of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  specific  ther- 
apy in  the  treatment  of  any  illness  or  Iniurv 
suffered  by  such  veteran.' 

-Specially  equipped  automobiles 

TT  ".^'^S' o^.°^-  '*'  Section  1901  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesie- 
nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and 
by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"•(b)  The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  be  made  available  to  each  veteran  who 
is  suffering  from  any  disability  described  in 
subsection  (a),  if  such  disability  is  the 
result  of  an  injury  Incurred  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  or  aggravated  by  active  military 
naval,  or  air  service  after  January  31  1955 
and  the  injury  was  incurred  or  the  disease 
was  contracted  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty  ' 

"(b)  Section  1905  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '§  1905.  Applications 

"  "The  benefits  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  veteran  who  meets  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  this  chapter  and 
who  makes  application  for  such  benefits  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.' 


"TTTLE    m— EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

Educational  assistance  allowances 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1682(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  (1)'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  (c)(1),  or  (d)  of  this  section  or 
section  1677  or  1683  of  this  title',  and  by 
striking  out  'column  II,  III,  or  IV'  where  it 
first  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'column  II.  HI,  IV,  or  V. 

"(b)  The  table  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1682(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  Column  I 


Type  of  program 


Institutional: 

Full  time  _. 

Three-quarter  time. 

Half  time 

Cooperative 


Column  II 

No 
dependents 


$130 

95 

60 

105 


Column  III 

One 
dependent 


SISS 

lis 

75 
125 


Column  IV 

Two 
dependents 


»175 

13S 

85 

145 


Column  V 


More  ttian  two 
dependents 

The  amount  in 
column  IV  plus 
the  followine  for 
each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two: 

»0 

5 

T. 
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"(c)  Section  1682(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$100'  in  clause 
(2)(B),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$130'. 
"Flight  training 
"Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1673(b)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
tollows : 

"'(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1677 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
in  any  course  of  flight  training  other  than 
one  given  by  an  educational  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  credit  toward  a  standard 
college  degree  the  eligible  veteran  is  seeking.' 
"(b)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  34,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"'§  1677.  Plight  training 

"■(a)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight  train- 
ing generally  accepted  as  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  a  recognized  vocational  ob- 
jective in  the  field  of  aviation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  eligible  veteran  must  possess  a 
valid  pilot's  license  or  must  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  the  number  of  hours  of 
flight  training  instruction  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license,  and  meet  the  medical 
requirements  necessary  for  a  commercial 
pilot's  license;  and 

"'(2)  the  flight  school  courses  must  meet 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  stand- 
ards and  be  approved  both  by  that  Agency 
and  the  appropriate  State  approving  agency. 
"'(b)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  program  of  education  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  flight  training  approved  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  hereof, 
shall  be  paid  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  which  similarly  circumstanced  non- 
veterans  enrolled  in  the  same  flight  course 
are  required  to  pay.  Such  allowance  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  upon  receipt  of  a  certification 
from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the  institution 
as  to  actual  flight  training  received  by,  and 
the  cost  thereof  to,  the  veteran  during  such 
quarter.  In  each  such  case  the  eligible  veter- 
an's period  of  entitlement  shall  be  charged 
with  one  month  for  each  $130  which  Is  paid 
to  the  veteran  as  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  such  course.' 

"(c)  "The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  34  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after 

"  '1676.  Education  outside  the  United  States." 
the  following : 
^  "  '1677.  Flight  training.' 

"Farm  cooperative  training 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  1673(c)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'of  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job.  any  coTirse  of  institutional  on-farm 
training,  or  any  course". 

"(b)  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUovrtng  new  subsection: 

"'(d)   An  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an 
educational  institution  for  a  "farm  coopera- 
tive"   program    consisting    of    institutional 
agricultural  courses  for  a  minimum  of   12 
clock  hours   per  week,  shall   be  eligible  to 
receive  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
at  the  appropriate  rate  provided  In  the  table 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  opposite 
the  word  "(Cooperative"  under  Column  I  of 
such  table,  if  such  eligible  veteran  Is  concur- 
rently engaged  in  agricultural  employment 
which  is  relevant  to  such  Institutional  agri- 
cultural courses  as  determined  under  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Administrator.' 
"Apprenticeship  or  other  on-jdb  training 
"Sec.  304.  (a)   Chapter    34    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections   1683,   1684,   1685,  and   1686  as 
section   1684,   1685,  1686,  and  1687,  respec- 


tively, and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  1682  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"  'S  1683.  Apprenticeship    or    other    on-Job 
training. 

"'(a)  Any  eUglble  veteran  may  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  pursuing  a 
full-time— 

"'(1)  program  of  apprenticeship  approved 
by  a  State  app^ving  agency  as  meeting  the 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  50a  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code,  or 

"'(2)  program  of  .other  training  on  the 
Job  approved  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1777  of  this  title, 

subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
this  chapter  vrtth  respect  to  educational  as- 
sistance. 

"  '(b)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  as  follows : 


Periods  of  Training 


No 
Depend- 
ents 


One         Two  or 
Depend-    More  De- 
,     ent        pendents 


Firsts  months 

Second  6  months 

Third  6  months-- 

Fourth  andany  succeedingS 
month  periods 


$80 
60 
40 

20 


$90 

70 


30 


$100 
80 
60 

40'. 


"'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  terms  "program 
of  apprenticeship"  and  "program  of  other 
on-Job  training"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  'program  of  education"  and  the  term 
"training  assistance  allowance"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  "educational  assistance 
allowance"'.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1683'  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  In  lieu  therof  the  following: 
"  '1683.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing. 
"  '1684.  MeEisurement  of  courses. 
"  '1685.  Overcharges  by  educational  institu- 
tions. 
"  '1686.  Approval  of  courses. 
"  '1687    Discontinuance  of  allowances.' 

"(c)  Section  1652  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  "training 
establishment"  means  any  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  Including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  and  Joint  apprenticeship 
committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  established  pursuant  to  chapter 
4C  of  title  29.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  author- 
ized to  supervise  such  training." 

"(d)  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
1777  and  1778  as  sections  1778  and  1779.  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  section  1776  the  following  new  section: 
"'§  1777.  Approval  of  training  on  the  Job. 
•"(a)  Any  State  approving  agency  may 
approve  a  program  of  training  on  the  Job 
(other  than  a  program  of  apprenticeship) 
only  when  it  finds  that  the  Job  which  Is  the 
objective  of  the  training  is  one  in  which 
progression  and  appointment  to  the  next 
higher  classification  are  based  upon  skills 
learned  through  organized  training  on  the 
Job  and  not  on  such  iactors  as  length  of 
service  and  normal  turapver,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  subsectlcn^  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  are  met.      / 

'"(b)  The  training  establishment  offering 
training  which  1b  desired  to  be  approved  for 


the  purposes  of  this  chapter  must  submit  to 

the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  a 
written  application  for  approval  which,  i:\ 
addition  to  furnishing  such  Information  as 
is  required  by  the  State  approving  agency, 
contains  a  certification  that — 

■"  ( 1)  the  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  (A)  upon  entrance  into  training, 
are  not  less  than  wages  paid  nonveterans  in 
the  same  training  position  and  are  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
Job  for  which  he  is  10  be  trained,  and  (B) 
such  wages  will  be  increased  in  regular 
periodic  lucremenis  until,  not  later  than 
the  last  full  month  of  the  training  period, 
they  will  be  at  least  85  per  centum  of  the 
wages  paid  ior  the  lob  for  which  such 
eligible  veteian  is  being  trained;   and 

'  ■(2)  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to 
be  trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  tha 
end  of  the  training  period. 

"'(c)  As  a  condition  for  approving  a 
program  of  training  on  the  job  (other  than 
a  program  of  apprenticeship)  the  State 
approving  agency  must  find  upon  investiga- 
tion  that   the   following   criteria  are   met; 

"■(1)  The  training  content  of  the  course 
is  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran 
for  appointment  to  the  job  for  which  he  is 
to  be  trained. 

"'(2)  The  Job  customarily  requires  full- 
time  training  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months  and  not  more  than  two  years. 

"■(3)  The  length  of  the  training  period  is 
not  longer  than  that  customarily  required  by 
the  training  establishments  in  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  an  eligible  veteran  with  the 
required  skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of 
job  knowledge,  technical  information,  and 
other  facts  which  the  eligible  veteran  will 
need  to  learn  in  order  to  become  competent 
on  the  job  for  which  he  is  being  trained. 

"'(4)  Provision  is  made  for  related  in- 
struction for  the  individual  eligible  vettran 
who  may  need  it. 

"•(6)  There  is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment adequate  space,  equipment,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  job. 

"  '  ( 6 )  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran  to- 
ward  his  job   objective. 

"  '(7)  No  course  of  training  will  be  con- 
sidered bona  fide  if  given  to  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  is  already  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  for  the  Job. 

"  '(8)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran,  including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency,  is  provided  to 
the  veteran  and  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer. 

"'(9)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency." 

"(e)    The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  36 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1777"  and  all  that  follows 
through    "Disapproval    of   courses."   and   in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"  '1777.  Approval  of  training  on  the  Job. 
"  '1778.  Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 
"  '1779.  Disapproval  of  courses. ' 
•'Delimiting  period 
"Sec.  305.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1662  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding    at    the    end   thereof    the    following 
new  sentence:   'In  the  case  of  any  eligible 
veteran  who  was  discharged  or  released  fr^  n 
active  duty  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence  and  who  pursues  a  -ourse  of 
farm  cooperative  training,  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  on  the  Job  or  flight  tralniLig 
within  the  provisions  of  section  16'77  of  this 
chapter,    the    eight-year    delimiting    period 
shall  run  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  th!r, 
sentence,  if  It  Is  later  than  the  date  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable.' 
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•Special  aaaUtanee  for  the  educationally 

diaadvantaged 
"SBC.  SOB.  (a)  Snbchapter  HI  of  chapter 
34  of  Otle  S8.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
b]  section  302(b)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
ac  ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
ee  :tlon: 

{  1678.  Special  training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eUglble  veteran 
who— 

•"(1)  has  not  received  a  secondary  school 
d:  ploma  (or  an  equivalency  cerUflcate)  at  the 
tl  ue  of  his  discharge  from  acUve  duty,  or 

"  "(2)  in  order  to  pursue  a  program  of  edu- 
ci  Uon  for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  eUg- 
11  le,  needs  addlUonal  secondary  school  train- 
H  g.  either  refresher  courses  or  deficiency 
o  iiirses,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  an  ap- 
p  roprlate  aducatloxud  institution, 
t  le  Administrator  may,  without  regard  to  so 
n  uch  of  the  provisions  of  section  1671  as  pro- 
fa  ibit  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in 
a  program  of  education  in  which  he  Is  "al- 
r  lady  qualified",  approve  the  enrollment  of 
sich  veteran  In  an  appropriate  course  or 
c  mrse*;  except  that  no  enrollment  in  adult 
e  reaing  secondary  school  courses  shall  be  ap- 
r  roved  in  exce«  of  half-Ume  training  as  de- 
t  ned  pvirsuant  to  secUon  1684  of  this  title. 

••■(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
e  llgible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
T  ursuant  to  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section,  an 
e  lucaUonal  assistance  allowance  as  provided 
i  1  sections  1881  and  1682  of  this  chapter. 

"'(c)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
t  nee  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
^  rithout  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
Ibe  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
(  ection  1661(a)  of  this  chapter.* 

'(b)  (1)  The  analysis  at  the  head  of  chap- 
lBr    34,    tiUe    38,    United    States    Code,    as 
I  mended  by  section  302(c)    of  this  Act.  is 
I  mended  by  adding  immediately  after 
•1677.  FUght  training." 
he  following: 
•1678.  Special  training  for  the  educationally 

disadvantaged. ' 
••(2)   Section   1661(b)    of  title  38.  United 
Jtates  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ktely  after  'subsection    (c)'  the  following: 
and  m  secUon  1678  of  this  chapter'. 

-(c)  Where  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
USalra  finds  that  an  eligible  veteran  has  since 
lune  1,  1966,  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  received  educational  assistance 
rrbile  pursuing  a  course  or  courses  of  edu- 
ction to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
ander  section  1678  of  tiUe  38.  United  States 
Code,  without  charge  to  entitlement,  he  may 
reBtore  to  the  veteran  any  period  of  entitle- 
ment expended  in  the  pursuit  of  such  course 
or  courses. 

"Period  of  eliffihility,  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program 
"Sw:.  807.  (a)  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "twenty-third  birthday'  each  place  where 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'twenty-sixth  birthday'. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  person 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1701(a)(1) 
or  1765(a)  of  tltie  38,  United  States  Code) 
who  la  made  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subeection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  who  on,  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  Is  below  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  the  period  referred  to  In  section  1712  of 
such  title  shall  not  end  with  respect  to  such 
person  until  the  expiration  of  the  flve-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  excluding  from  such  flve-year  period 
any  period  of  time  which  may  elapee  between 
the  date  on  which  application  for  benefits  of 
such  chapter  S6  la  filed  on  behalf  of  such  per- 
son and  Xb»  date  of  final  approval  of  such 
application  by  the  Administrator  cX  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  but  in  no  event  shall  educa- 


tional assistance  under  such  chapter  35  be 
afforded  to  any  eligible  person  beyond  his 
thirty-first  birthday  by  reason  of  this  section. 
"Reporting  fee 
"Sec.  308.  (a).  Section  1784  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by — 

"(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  catchline 
the  following:  ';  reporting  fee'; 

"(2)  striking  out  'Educational'  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  section  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  '(a)  Educational";  and 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution  furnishing  education 
under  either  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  a 
reporting  fee  which  will  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  compensation  or  reimbursement  for  re- 
ports or  certifications  which  such  educational 
Institution  Is  required  to  report  to  him  by  law 
or  regulation.  Such  reporting  fee  shall  be 
computed  for  each  calendar  year  by  multi- 
plying $3  by  the  number  of  eUglble  veterans 
enrolled  imder  chapter  34  of  this  title,  plus 
the  number  of  eligible  persons  enrolled  under 
chapter  35  of  this  title,  on  October  31  of 
that  year;  except  that  the  Administrator 
may,  where  it  is  established  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  that  eligible  veteran  plus 
eligible  person  enrollment  on  such  date 
varies  more  than  15  per  centum  from  the 
peak  eligible  veteran  plus  eUglble  person  en- 
rollment in  such  institution  during  such 
calendar  year,  establish  such  other  date  as 
representative  of  the  peak  enrollment  as 
may  be  Justified  for  that  institution.  The 
reporting  fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  educational 
Institution  as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  for  which  It  Is  appli- 
cable.' 

"(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  head  of 
chapter  36  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out: 
"  "1784.  Reports  by  Institutions."  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"  '1784.   Beporte   by   institutions;    reporting 
fee."  " 

"TTITB   IV MISCEIXANTOnS    PROVISIONS 

"Statutory  awards 

"Sec.  401.  Section  314 (k)  of  titie  88,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(k)  If  the  veteran,  as  the  result  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  has  suffered  the 
anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  more 
creative  organs,  or  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  one  eye.  hav- 
ing only  light  perception,  or  has  suffered 
complete  organic  aphonia  with  constant  in- 
ability to  communicate  by  speech,  or  deaf- 
ness of  both  ears,  having  absence  of  air  and 
bone  conduction,  the  rate  of  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  $47  per  month  for  each  such 
loss  or  loss  of  use  Independent  of  any  other 
compensation  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
through  (J)  or  subsection  (s)  of  this  section 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $400  per  month; 
and  In  the  event  the  veteran  has  suffered  one 
or  more  of  the  disabilities  heretofore  specified 
In  this  subsection,  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  any  of  the  rates  specified  In  subsec- 
tions (1)  through  (n)  of  this  section,  the 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  Increased  by 
$47  per  month  for  each  such  loss  or  loss  of 
use,  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $600  per 
month;'. 


"Extension  of  loan  program  for  certain 
World  War  II  veterans 


"Burial  flags  for  certain  in-service  deaths 
"Sec.  402.  Section  901  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  '(d)'  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
a^  follows: 

"'(d)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  died 
while  In  the  active  mllltaiy,  naval,  or  air 
service  after  May  27,  1941,  the  Administra- 
tor ahan  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin, 
or  to  such  other  peraon  as  the  Administrator 
deems  moet  appropriate.  If  such  next  of 
kin  or  other  person  Is  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  receive  a  flag  under  this  section,  or  under 
section  1482(a)  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code." 


'•Sec.  403.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1802(b)  of  title  88,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  26.  1967" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'July  26,  1970'. 
"(b)  Clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  section 
1803(a)  (3)  (A)  of  such  title  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'July  25,  1967'  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  'July  25,  1970'. 

"(c)  The  World  War  II  loan  benefit  en- 
tlUement  of  any  veteran  whose  period  of 
entiUement  as  computed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1803(a)(3)(A)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, extended  beyond  July  25,  1967,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  expire  earlier  than  ninety 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
"Increase  in  amount  of  direct  loans 
"Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  1811(d)(2)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  *;  except  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  increase  the  $17,500  limitations 
specified  in  this  paragraph  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  where  he  finds  that  cost 
levels  so  require*. 

"(b)  Section  1811(d)(3)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  j>eriod  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ';  except  that 
the  Administrator  may  increase  such  ag- 
gregate amount  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  where  he  finds  that  costs  levels  so 
require". 

"Effective  dates 
"Skc.  405.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
203  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  title  II 
of  this  Act  relating  to  the  payment  of  burial 
benefits  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the  burial  allow- 
ance authorized  by  section  902  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  payable  solely  by  vir- 
tue of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  two- 
year  period  for  filing  applications,  referred  to 
In  section  904  of  such  title  38,  shall  not  end, 
with  respecj  to  an  individual  whose  death 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or.  In  any  case  involving  the  cor- 
rection of  a  discharge  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  before  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  correc- 
tion." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Olhj  E.  Teacuk, 
W.  J.  Bryan  Doaw, 
.'AMES  A.  Haley, 
Walter  S.  Baulng, 
E.   Ross   Adair, 
WnxiAM   H.   Ayres, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
RtrssELL  Long, 
George  Smathehs, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborotjgh, 
John  Wh-liams, 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  (B.  16)  to  amend  titie  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase 
the  ratee  of  pension,  payable  to  certain  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
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ice  after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

on  February  7,  1967,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  S.  16,  which  provided  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  for  certain  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  and  sent  the  bill  to  the 
House.  On  March  15,  1967,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans*  Affairs  reported  to  the 
House  the  bill  H.B.  2068  which  provided 
pension  increases,  additional  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955  (the  termination  of  the  period 
Of  the' Korean  conflict  for  purposes  of  war- 
time veterans*  benefits),  and  Increases  in 
certain  educational  benefits.  H.R.  2068  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  March  20.  1967,  and 
the  bill  S.  16  was  then  taken  up  and  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out  and  the 
text  of  H.R.  2068,  as  passed  by  the  House,  was 
inserted  as  an  amendment  to  S.  16.  The  bill 
(as   amended)    was    then   returned   to    the 

Senate. 

On  June  1,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  16  and  requested  a  conference.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  and  three 
meetings  of  the  conferees  were  held  on  July 
18  and  27  and  August  10,   1967. 

The  conference  report  which  precedes  this 
statement  U  a  substitute  for  the  House  and 
Senate  amendments  to  S.  16.  The  principal 
substantive  differences  between  the  amend- 
ments of  the  two  Houses  are  set  forth  below, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  action  of 
the  conferees  thereon. 

increased  beneftts  for  "old-law  pensioners" 
The  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  estab- 
lished Innovations  In  the  payment  of  vet- 
erans' pension.  One  was  to  relate  the  amount 
of  pension  to  graduated  Income  levels  rather 
than  paying  the  same  rate  of  pension  to  all 
pensioners  who  received  less  than  a  single 
fixed  amount  of  annual  income.  Another  new 
feature  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  net 
worth  of  an  individual  In  determining  his 
eUgiblUty  for  a  pension.  Under  section  9(b) 
of  that  act.  Individuals  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing pension  under  the  law  In  effect  Imme- 
diately before  its  effective  date  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  under  the  "old  law*"  for  piu-- 
poses  of  receipt  of  pension  if  they  were  other- 
wise eligible.  Persons  who  elected  to  do  so 
are  referred  to  as  "old-law  pensioners.'* 

The  House   amendment  extended  several 
additional    benefits    to    old-law    pensioners. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provisions. 
Under  the  House  amendment — 

(1)  The  monthly  rate  of  pension  payable 
to  any  widow  who  is  an  old-law  pensioner 
would  be  increased  by  $50  if  she  is  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

(2)  Any  veteran  who  is  an  old-law  pen- 
sioner and  (A)  has,  In  addition  to  a  disabil- 
ity rated  as  permanent  and  total,  additional 
disability  or  disabilities  Independently  rata- 
ble at  60  percent  or  more,  or  (B)  by  reason 
of  his  disability  or  disabilities,  is  permanently 
housebound  but  does  not  qualify  for  pension 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
wotUd  be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  $100  rather  than  at  the  lesser  rate 
otherwise  payable  to  him. 

(3)  Any  veteran  who  Is  an  old-law  pen- 
sioner and  is  receiving  increased  i>enslon  by 
reason  of  being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  would  tie  eligible  to  receive  such 
drugs  and  medicines  as  might  be  ordered  on 
prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as 
specific  therapy  In  the  treatment  of  any  Ul- 
ness  or  injury  siiffered  by  him. 

The  conference  agreement  la  the  same  in 
these  respects  as  the  House  amendment. 
exclusions  from  income 

The  House  amendment  provided  that,  in 
computing  Income  for  purposes  of  determin- 


ing eligibility  for  pension  and  of  parents  for 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
payments  of  annuities  under  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan  (10 
use.  1431-1446)  would  not  be  oGnsldered. 
It  also  provided  that  In  computing  income 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  of 
parents  for  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation, pension  payable  to  old-law  pen- 
sioners, as  such,  would  not  be  considered. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  House  conferees  receded  in  these  re- 
spects and  the  conference  report  does  not 
provide  for  exclusion  of  these  types  of  in- 
come. 


EXCLUSION    OP    SOCIAL    SECURITY    INCREASES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions which  would  have  permitted  a  person 
entitled  to  pension  or  a  parent  entitled  to  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  any  general  Increase 
in  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  en- 
acted after  July  1,  1965,  to  exclude  the 
amount  of  such  Increases  In  computing  his 
annual  income  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing his  eligibility  for  such  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

The  conference  report  contains  no  provi- 
sions In  this  respect. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Social 
Sectu-ity  Amendments  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-97)  provided  an  Increase  in  benefits 
averaging  about  7  percent,  that  Public  Law 
88-664  (which  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  HM.  1927. 
88th  Cong.)  provided  for  a  10-percent  ex- 
clusion of  social  security  and  similar  Income 
for  pension  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  resisted  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  basis  that  it  vras  inequitable  in  that  it 
applied  only  to  increases  \inder  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  the  administration  of 
such  a  proposal  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
While  covering  social  security  increases,  it 
would  not  give  any  relief  to  Individuals  re- 
ceiving increases  under  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  or  raiU-oad  retirement  system 
or  under  any  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
private  retirement  system. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  It 
Is  their  Intention  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  assure  that  any  Increase  In  social  security 
payments  which  might  result  from  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  12080  (which  was  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  August  7,  1967)  will  not  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  combined  income  from  VA  pension, 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  social  security  or  In  removal  of  any 
person  from  the  VA  pensioner  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  rolls. 

Further,  the  managers  wsh  to  point  out 
that  Public  Law  89-730  provides  that  when 
there  Is  a  change  In  income  of  individuals 
receiving  a  non-service-connected  pension 
due  to  an  increase  in  payments  under  a  public 
or  private  retirement  plan  or  program,  the 
effective  date  of  the  reduction  or  discon- 
tinuance of  pension  shall  be  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  change  oc- 
curred This  pro\'lslon  provides  ample  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  in  the  event  a  social 
security  rate  Increase  is  enacted. 

On  February  2,  1967,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  sent  the 
following  communication  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  entered  the  statement  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

The  administration  has  recommended  an 
increase  in  social  security  payments.  As  a 
result  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  are  receiving  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  social 
security  Increases  on  the  veterans"  pension 
program. 

The  veterans'  pension  program  Is  based  on 
income    limits;    therefore,    any    Increase   In 


social  security  payments  may  result  In  re- 
duction and,  in  some  instances,  removal  from 
the  pension  rolls. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding that  Income  changes  during  the  year 
would  not  affect  pensions  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year.  This  gives  us  time  to 
coordinate  our  efforU  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  when  the  Congress  has  decided  as 
to  the  level  of  increase  In  social  security 
payments  we  expect  to  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments In  the  veterans'  pension  program. 

INCREASED  AID  AND  ATTENDANCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  AND  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
VETERANS 

The  House  amendment  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  pay  to  veterans  of  the  In- 
dian Wars  or  Spanish-American  War  who  are 
receiving  pension  based  on  a  need  for  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  the  higher  rate  In  a 
particular  case  as  between  the  rate  author- 
ized under  provisions  applicable  to  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  Korean  confilct 
veterans  and  the  one  specifically  provided 
for  veterans  of  the  pertinent  war. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  sim- 
ilar provisions. 

The  conference  report  conUlns  these  pro- 
visions that  were  in  the  House  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL    BENEFFTS    FOR    VIETNAM    ERA 
VETERANS 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  the  term 
"Vietnam  era"  to  mean  the  period  beginning 
August  5,  1964  (the  date  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  incident) ,  and  ending  on  such  date 
as  shall  thereafter  be  deternUned  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress.  It  also  extended,  on  the 
basis  of  service  during  this  period,  pension 
to  veterans,  their  widows,  and  children;  pre- 
sumption for  medical  purposes  of  service- 
connection  of  active  psychosis  arising  within 
2  years  after  discharge  or  release  from  serv- 
ice- and  financial  assistance  In  the  purchase 
of  specially  equipped  automobiles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  makes  the  Vietnam  era 
a  period  of  war  for  purposes  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  thus  extending  to  veterans  serv- 
ing during  this  period  eligibility  for  other  so- 
called  wartime  benefits.  These  Include  war- 
time rates  of  compensation,  burial  allow- 
ances, and  certain  medical  benefits. 

The  House  amendment  took  a  different  ap- 
proach Under  the  House  amendment,  vet- 
erans of  service  after  August  5,  1964,  became 
eligible  for  wartime  rates  of  compensation 
and  burial  allovrances.  Eligibility  lor  pension 
was  limited  to  veterans  and  their  widows  and 
children  of  deceased  veterans  of  the  "Viet- 
nam confilct""  which  was  defined  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  "Vietnam  era""  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955  (the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  conflict  for  purposes  of 
wartime  veterans'  benefits),  would  be  en- 
tUled  to  certain  medical  benefits.  Including 
the  2-year  presumption  of  service  connection 
In  the  case  of  an  active  psychosis  and  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  In  purchasing  spe- 
cially equipped  automobiles. 

Except  for  the  provisions  relating  to  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  equipped  au- 
tomobiles, the  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  service  period  requirements  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

SPECIALLY    EQUIPPED    AUTOMOBILES 

The  period  during  which  eligibility  could 
be  acquired  for  receiving  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring specially  equipped  automobiles  dif- 
fered In  the  two  versions  as  Indicated  above. 
There  are  other  variances  In  the  two  versions. 

Existing  law  establishes  time  limitations 
for  applying  for  this  benefit.  The  House 
amendment  retained  these  limitations  with 
necessary  modifications  to  permit  veterans 
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g -anted  entitlement  to  utilize  that  entltle- 

0  lent.  Tbe  Sen&te  amendment  removed  all 

1  mltstlona  on  time  lor  appllcaOona  tor  this 
t  eneflt. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment  re- 
()  ulres  that  veterans  In  order  to  be  eligible  tar 
t  lis  assistance  must  have  Incurred  the  <lls- 
a  oUlty  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  resmt  of 
t  le  performance  of  military  duty. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  pro- 
\  Islons  from  both  versions.  Veterans  of  serv- 
1  ;e  after  January  31.  1955,  are  made  eligible 
f  3r  this  benefit  and  the  disability  on  which 
1  tie  award  of  the  benefit  Lb  ba£ed  must  have 
I  een  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  re- 
e  lilt  of  the  performance  of  military  duty.  All 
Imitations  on  time  for  applying  for  this 
1  eneflt  are  abolished  and  It  Is  only  necessary 
1hat  a  veteran  make  application  for  such 
lieneflts  In  accordance  with  regulation  pre- 
(crlbed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
^Lflalrs. 

iCKSicnrES  roa  aid  and  attendance 

PENSIONERS 

Section  612(h)   of  title  38,  United  States 
I  ;ode,  as  presently  In  effect  authorizes  the 
,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish 
I  Lrugs  or  medicines  ordered  on  prescription 
If  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  specific  ther- 
ipy  In  the  treatment  of  an  Illness  or  Injury 
luflered  by  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  or  the  Korean  conflict  who  Is  recelv- 
ng   Increased    pension   under    existing    law 
}ased  on  need  of  regulstr  aid  and  attendance. 
The  Senate  amendment  merely  extended 
these  provisions  to  apply  to  aid  and  attend- 
ance pensioners  of  tbe  Vietnam  era. 

The  Hoviae  amendment  ( 1 )  makes  it  man- 
latory  for  the  Administration  of  Veterans 
fUfalrs  to  furnish  these  drugs  and  medicines 
and  (2)  extends  the  beneflts  of  the  section  to 

(a)  "old-law"  aid  and  attendance  pensioners, 

(b)  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  of  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  (c)  veterans  receiving  aid 
and  attendance  comp)ensatlon  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  with  respect  to  drugs 
and  medicines  prescribed  for  non-service- 
connected  conditions. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  in 
substance  in  this  respect  as  the  House 
amendment. 

ENTtrlEBfXNT    TO    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  an 
eligible  veteran's  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  would  be  equal  to  IVz  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31.  1955.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained no  provision  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ment. Under  existing  law,  an  eligible  veteran 
acquires  one  month  of  entitlement  for  each 
month  of  service  on  active  duty  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1956. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  entitlement. 

EDT7CATIONAI.   ASSISTANCE   A1JL.OWANCES 

Both  versions  increase  the  amount  of  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  payable  to 
eligible  veterans  participating  in  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
The  only  difference  in  the  two  versions  Is 
that  House  amendment  provided  for  fixed 
rates  of  educational  assistance  for  eligible 
veterans  having  two  or  more  dependents. 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  addi- 
tional amounts  to  be  paid  on  account  of  each 
dependent  of  an  eligible  veteran  In  excess 
of  two. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate  amendment. 

FLIGHT  TRAININO;    FABM  COOPEEATIVE  TEAINING; 
APPaSNTICESHIP  OK  OTHXB  ON-JOB  TRAININO 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions adding  flight  training,  on-farm  train- 
ing, and  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training  to  the  veterans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
These  provisions  were  almost  the  same  as  the 
provisions  In  the  educational  assistance  pro- 


gram for  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict 
which  has  terminated.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  slmUar  provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  felt 
that  In  Ught  of  experience  under  the  Korean 
conflict  educational  assistance  program  and 
because  of  changed  circumstances  modifica- 
tions in  the  Senate  provisions  were  impera- 
tive. Accordingly,  the  provisions  In  the  con- 
ference substitute  relating  to  flight  training, 
farm  cooperative  training,  and  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-Job  training  are  substan- 
tially different  from  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  these  subjects  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Flight  training 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ol  Veterans'  Affairs  may  approve 
the  pursiiit  by  an  eUglble  veteran  of  flight 
training  accepted  as  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  recognized  vocational  objec- 
tive in  the  field  of  aviation,  U  ( 1 )  the  vet- 
eran possesses  a  valid  private  pilot's  license 
or  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  number 
of  hours  of  flight  training  instruction  re- 
quired for  a  private  pilot's  license,  and  meets 
the  medical  requirements  for  a  commercial 
pilot's  Ucense,  and  (2)  the  flight  school 
courses  meet  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion standards  and  are  approved  by  that 
Agency  and  the  appropriate  State  approv- 
ing agency. 

Each  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  consisting  exclusively  of  flight 
training  would  be  paid  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of  90 
percent  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  which  similarly  situated  nonveterans 
are  required  to  pay  in  the  same  flight  courses. 
This  allowance  would  be  paid  quarterly  upon 
receipt  of  certification  from  the  veteran  and 
the  flight  school  as  to  the  actual  flight  train- 
ing received  by  the  veteran  during  such  quar- 
ter and  the  cost  thereof.  The  veteran's  en- 
titlement would  be  charged  with  1  month  for 
each  $130  paid  to  the  veteran  for  such  a 
course. 

Farm  cooperative  training 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  without  any  dependents  enroUed 
In  an  educational  institution  for  a  farm  co- 
operative program  consisting  of  institutional 
agrlcultursil  courses  for  a  minimum  of  12 
clock  hours  per  week,  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  educational  assistance  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  $105  per  month  If  he  was  concur- 
rently engaged  In  agricultural  employment 
which  is  relevant  to  the  institutional  courses 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. A  veteran  with  one  dependent  would 
receive  $125  per  month,  with  two  dependents 
$145  per  month,  with  $7  per  month  for  each 
dependent  in  excess  of  two,  if  he  were  so 
enrolled. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  additional  regu- 
lations defining  farm  cooperative  training  to 
Insure  that  the  veteran  trainee's  employment 
Is  in  an  area  consistent  with  his  Institutional 
training  program,  and  that  the  school  offer- 
ing the  Institutional  portion  of  the  program 
has  cognizance  of  the  trainee's  Job  circum- 
stances and  has  taken  appropriate  steps  to 
Insure  that  the  trainee's  Job  experience  Is  co- 
ordinated with  his  institutional  training. 


Period  ot  training 


No.  On«         Two  or 

depend-     depend-     more  de- 

ents  ent        pendents 


Firsts  months 

Second  6  months 

Third  6  months -. 

Fourth  and  any  succeeding 
S-monlti  period 


{80 
60 
40 

20 


$90 
70 
50 

30 


$100 
80 
60 

40 


Apprenticeship  or  other  on-jol>  training 
Any  eligible  veteran  could  receive  a  train- 
ing assistance  allowance  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprenticeship  approved  by  a  State  approving 
agency  as  meeting  standards  of  apprentice- 
ship published  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
a  program  of  other  training  on  the  Job  ap- 
proved by  a  State  approving  agency  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1777  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  which  would  be  added  by  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

The  amount  of  the  training  assistance 
allowance  payable  to  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der this  program  Is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


On-the-job-tralnlng  programs  (other  than 
apprenticeship  programs)  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  State  approving  agencies  in 
accordance  with  detailed  standards  set  out 
In  the  conference  report. 

In  enacting  the  new  program  of  on-Job 
training,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  it  Is  their  Intent  that  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  approve  training  only  in  those 
fields  that  offer  worthwhile  knowledge  and 
skills  ordinarily  obtoined  through  the  edu- 
cational piocess  leading  to  an  accepted  train- 
ing objective  and  which  will  not  have  the 
attributes  of  a  wage  subsidy. 

Training  for  occupations  which  require  a 
relatively  short  period  of  experience  In  order 
for  a  trainee  to  obtain  and  hold  employment 
at  the  market  wage  In  the  occupation,  such 
as  automobile  service  station  attendant  or 
manager,  soda  fountain  attendant,  food  serv- 
ice worker,  salesman,  window  washer,  build- 
ing custodian,  or  other  unskilled  or  common 
labor  positions,  as  well  as  clerical  positions 
for  which  on-the-job  training  Is  not  the  nor- 
mal method  of  procuring  qualified  personnel, 
should  not  be  approved. 

The  Secretary  of  Labcw  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  and  other  on-the- 
Job-tralning  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  fully 
explore  the  advantages  of  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  experience  and  resources  In 
connection  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion responsibility  and  activities  in  the  field 
of  apprentice  and  on-the-job  training. 

REPORTING    FEE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion under  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  would  pay  to  each  educational 
Institution  which  is  required  to  submit  re- 
ports and  certifications  to  him  with  respect  to 
eligible  veterans  enrolled  therein  an  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  $1  per  eligible  veteran  for 
each  month  during  which  a  required  report  or 
certification  was  made  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  the  educational  institution. 
The  Hoxise  amendment  contained  no  provi- 
sions on  this  subject. 

This  provision  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  reporting  fee  provisions  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.  Again,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  felt  that  revisions  were 
necessary  in  this  portion  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable. 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  pay  a  re- 
porting fee  to  any  educational  institution, 
including  correspondence  schools.  In  which 
persons  receiving  assistance  under  chapter 
34  or  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
enrolled  computed  for  each  calendar  year 
by  multiplying  $3  by  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  therein  on  October  31  of  that  year. 
The  Administrator  coiild,  if  the  enrollment 
of  such  persons  on  such  date  fluctuates  more 
than  15  percent  from  the  peak  enrollment 
of  such  persons  in  such  Institution  during 
such  year,  establish  another  date  for  such 
Institution.  These  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  lend  themselves  to  the  utili- 
zation of  electronic  equipment  In  adminis- 
tering this  program.  The  reporting  fee  would 
be  paid  to  the  Institution  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 
it  is  applicable. 

STATDTORT     AWARDS 

The   House    amendment    rewrites   section 
314  (k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  As  re- 
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written,  a  disabled  veteran  would  receive  a 
statutory  award  of  $47  per  month  for  each 
specified  anatomical  loss  he  has  suffered,  ex- 
cept that  the  combined  benefits  under  that 
section  could  not  exceed  a  total  of  $400 
monthly.  Under  existing  law,  only  a  single 
award  of  $47  is  payable,  regardless  of  how 
many  anatomical  losses  have  been  sustained 
by  a  veteran. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  in 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

BT7RIAL     FLAGS 

Both  versions  provide  that  in  cases  where 
servicemen  die  under  circumstances  where  a 
burial  flag  Is  not  furnished  to  their  next  of 
kin  by  the  milltory  departments  (i.e.,  where 
the  body  of  the  serviceman  is  not  recovered) 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  two 
versions  differ,  however,  in  the  periods  to 
which  they  apply.  The  House  amendment 
applies  to  deaths  afccurrlng  after  May  27. 1941, 
thus  having  the  effect  of  extending  eligibility 
based  on  In-servloe  deaths  occurring  on  or 
after  January  31,  1955.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment appUes  In  the  case  of  deatlis  occurring 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

PERIOD    OF    ELIGIBILrrT    UNDER    THE    WAR 
ORPHANS'    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    PROCRAM 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions under  which  the  period  during  which 
an  individual  could  receive  assistance  under 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program  would  be  increased.  The  present 
generally  applicable  period  Is  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23  years.  The  House  amend- 


S.  16  as  Passed  Senate,  Jtme  1,  1967 

(1)  Same. 

(2)  Same. 

(3)  Same. 

(4)  Same. 

(5)  None. 


(6)  Same,  except  for 
cover  widows  covered 
law.  Cost:  $1,704,000. 


fact  that  It  does  not 
by   the  old  pension 


(7)  Same. 

(8)  Same. 

(9)  Same. 

(10)  Same. 
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ment  would  extend  this  to  age  2«.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

EXTENSION    OF    LOAN    PROGRAM    FOR    CERTAIN 
WORLD  WAR  n  VETERANS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions extending  the  final  terminal  date  of 
the  loan  guaranty  program  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  from  JiUy  25,  1967,  to  July  25, 
1970.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
sUtute  adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  In  this  respect  with  additional 
provisions  to  Insure  that  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  whose  entitlement  under  the  phase- 
out  formula  extended  beyond  July  25,  1967, 
and  terminated  before  or  shortly  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  would  not  be  de- 
nied the  beneflts  of  the  extension  provided 
by  the  amendment. 

INCREASE    IN    AMOUNT    OF    DIRECT    LOANS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Administrator  to  raise  the  basic  limit  of 
$17  500  on  direct  home  loans  to  veterans  to 
not  in  excess  of  $30,000  where  he  flnds  that 
high-cost  levels  In  a  particular  area  so  re- 
quire. J       ..        *!, 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
principle  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  a 
single  modlflcatlon  of  reducing  the  higher 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  established 
m  any  high-cost  area  from  $30,000  to  $25,000. 
This  modlflcatlon  provides  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin ($7,500)  to  accord  veterans  In  areas  of 
extra  high  housing  costs  direct  loan  assist- 
ance substantially  equivalent  to  that  given 
veterans  In  other  areas  in  purchasing  similar 
type  housing. 

SUMMAKT 

HR    2068   (S.   16)    as  Passed  House,  March 
20,  1967 

TITLE    I 

(1)  A  cost  of  living  pension  rate  In- 
crease for  all  veterans  alone,  veterans  vrtth 
dependents,  widows  alone,  widows  with  chil- 
dren, and  children  alone  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211, 
as  amended.  Cost:  $91,504,000. 

(2)  A  substantially  greater  pension  rate 
Increase  for  widows  and  widows  with  chU- 
dren  In  the  lowest  income  categories  (ap- 
proximately 8V4  percent).  Cost:  $18,268,000 
(included  In  Item  1  above). 

(3)  A  $5  per  month  pension  rate  Increase 
for  Spanish-American  and  prior  war  widows. 
Cost:  $3,121,000. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $5  per  month  In  the 
"housebound"  pension  allowance  under  cur- 
rent law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month.  Cost:  $1,251,000. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  new  "housebound" 
rate  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans  under  the 
old  pension  law.  Cost:  $2,552,000. 

(6)  A  special  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  $50  per  month  for  widows  receiving 
pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish -American  War  and 
prior  wars,  who  are  found  In  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance.  Cost:  $2,620,000. 

(7)  Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  for  pensioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or  private 
nursing  homes.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(9)  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alternative 
marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year 
(any  period  if  there  is  a  child  bom  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage).  This  liberalization 
applies  to  pension  and  the  service -connected 
death  programs.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(10)  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses ot  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid 
by  a  wife  for  the  last  illness  of  the  veteran 
prior  to  his  death.  Cost:  Not  significant. 


While  this  provision  of  the  bill  may  pro- 
duce some  difficulties  in  determining  what 
areas  should  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment, the  Administrator  Is  afforded  con- 
siderable latitude  in  establishing  criteria  for 
this  purpose.  For  example,  he  can  determine 
whether  the  loan  maximum  in  the  excepted 
areas  will  be  uniformly  set  at  the  $25,000 
level  or  will  be  variable,  as,  for  example,  by 
setting  one  or  more  Intermediate  limits  so 
that  differing  maximums  might  be  applied 
In  the  light  of  variations  in  high-cost  levels 
between  the  areas  affected. 

EFTECTTVE    DATES 

Under  the  House  amendment,  this  legis- 
lation would  have  taken  effect  on  July  1, 
1967. 

The  Senate  version  provides  that  the  legis- 
lation shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legl^ation,  except  for  the  pro- 
visions concerning  ( 1 )  presumptions  relating 
to  psychosis,  (2)  the  furnishing  of  drugs  to 
certain  veterans  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  increased  pension  by  reason  of 
being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
(3)  burial  allowances  In  the  cases  of  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  which  provisions  would 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  with  a  savings  clause  for  appli- 
cation to  those  made  eligible  solely  by  virtue 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  application 
could  be  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  correction  of 
discharge,  two  years  from  the  date  of  such 
correction. 

The   conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  in  this  respect. 


Conference  Agreement 

TITLE   1 

(1)  A  cost  of  living  pension  rate  Increase 
for  all  veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alone,  vrtdows  with  children, 
and  children  alone  who  are  now  receiving 
a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  as 
amended.  Cost:  $91,604,000. 

(2)  A  substantially  greater  pension  rate 
Increase  for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren In  the  lowest  Income  categories  (ap- 
proximately 8'/2  percent).  Cost:  $18,268,000 
(Included  In  Item  1  above). 

(3)  A  $5  per  month  pension  rate  Increase 
for  Spanish-American  and  prior  war  widows. 
Cost:  13,121,000. 

(4^  An  Increase  of  $5  per  month  In  the 
"housebound"  pension  allowance  under  cur- 
rent law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month.  Cost:  $1,251,000. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  new  "housebound" 
rate  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans  under 
the  old  pension  law.  Cost:  $2,552,000. 

(6)  A  special  aid  and  attendance  aUow- 
ance  of  $50  per  month  for  widows  receiving 
pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
prior  wars,  who  are  found  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance.  Cost:   $2,520,000. 

(7)  Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  for  pensioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or  private 
nursing  homes.  Cost;  Not  significant. 

(9)  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alternative 
marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year 
(any  period  If  there  is  a  child  born  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage).  This  llberaUzatlon 
applies  to  pension  ana  the  service-connected 
death  programs.  Cost:   Not  significant. 

(10)  Exclusion  of  Income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  wife  for  the  last  Illness  of  the  veteran  prior 
to  his  death.  Cost:    Not  significant. 
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11)   Same. 


12)    None,    but    excludes    social    security 
'""Ls  erected  after  July  1.  1965  for  pen- 
purposes  under  "new"  and  "old     laws 
for  determining  eligiWity  for  depend- 
rru    and    indemnity    compensation.    Cost: 
,v7bo,000  lor  1965  social  s«f^fty  increase 
Aatlclpated    additional    cost    for   fi^f  /^" 
^      w  year  after  enactment  of  social  se- 
increases  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
'$86,933,000.) 


ini  reases 
sioi 
an  I 
eT^ry 

»7 

( 

calendar 
curity 
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Conference  Agreement 


(13)   Same. 


(14)  None. 


Total  first  year  cost:  $110,526,000.  (Plus 
rotentlal  additional  cost  of  $86,933,000,  as 
explained  In  Item   (12)   above.) 


(1)  Same  for  the  veterans  of  the  "Vlet- 
lam  era"-the  period  beginning  August  5. 
964  and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall  there- 
after be  determined  by  Presidential  proc- 
amatlon   or    concurrent    resolution    of    the 

"°(2T^anie;   except  term  used  is  "Vietnam 
>ra". 


(3)   Same  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era. 


(4)  Authorizes  drugs  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  who  are  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners:  does  not  cover  the  old  law  cases 
or  drugs  tor  the  non-service-connected  dls- 
abUlty  of  the  service-connected  aid  and  at- 
tendance veterans.  Cost:   Not  significant. 


(5)  Same  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era. 


(6)  Same  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era. 


Trn.K  n 

(11)  Exclusion  of  Income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  widow  or  a  wife  for  the  last  illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteran's  child.  Cost:  Not  sig- 
nificant. 

(12)  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses and  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  parents  of  annuities  under 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility of  parents  for  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  the  bill  would  also 
provide  for  the  exclusion  from  considera- 
tion as  income  of  pension  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  in  effect  on  June  30.  i960  (the  so- 
called  "old  pension  law"  in  effect  before  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  86-211).  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

(13)  In  the  medical  field,  the  furnishing 
of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
device,  medical  equipment  and  supplies)  ex- 
cept medicine)  when  medically  Indicated 
to  pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on 
need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  un- 
related to  Individual  need  for  an  invalid  lift. 
Cost:  $3,246,000. 

(14)  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  In  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sion cases  having  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  or  Indian  wars— the  higher  rat^s 
as  between  those  authorized  In  Public  86- 
211,  as  amended,  and  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  earlier  wars  when  such  action 
would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran. 
Cost:  $808,000. 

Total  first  year  cost  Title  I:  $107,002,000. 


(11)  Exclusion  Of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid 
by  a  widow  or  a  -wife  for  the  last  Illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteran's  child.  Cost:  Not  sig- 
nificant. 

(12)  Statement  on  social  security  in  the 
Statement  of  Managers— No  formal  legisla- 
tive language.  House  recedes  from  material 
in  (12)  of  H,R.2068. 


(13)  In  the  medical  field,  the  furnishing 
of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
device,  medical  equipment  and  supplies  (ex- 
cept medicine)  when  medically  Indicated  to 
pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated  to 
individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift.  Cost: 
$.-.246,000. 

( 14)  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  In  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sion cases  having  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  or  Indian  wars — the  higher  rates 
as  between  those  authorized  in  Public  86- 
211,  as  amended,  and  those  speclficaHy  pro- 
vided for  the  earlier  wars  when  such  action 
would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  veteran. 
Cost:  $808,000. 

Total  first  year  cost:   $107,002,000. 

For  the  veterans  of  the  "Vietnam  era"— 
the  period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 


The  benefits  provided  by  the  bill  in  title 
U  for  those  serving  on  or  after  August  5, 

1964,  are: 

(1)  An  increase  in  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  from  the  present  80  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  rates  to  full  wartime 
rates,  under  all  circumstances.  Cost: 
$7,365,000. 

(2)  Pension  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict for  non-service-connected  disability  and 
death,  and  for  their  widows  and  children 
as  currently  provided  for  veterans  of  -World 
War  I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their  widows 
and  children.  Cost:   $971,000. 

(3)  Bxirlal  allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  in- 
dividuals who  had  served  during  this  period. 
Cost:    $657,000. 

(4)  Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners. 
Also  amends  the  law  so  that  service-con- 
nected veterans  receiving  aid  and  attend- 
ance compensation  shall  be  furnished  drugs 
axid  medicines  for  non-service-connected 
conditions  and  extends  this  benefit  to  aid 
and  attendance  pensioners  under  the  old 
law.  Cost:  $2,214,000. 

The  benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  31,  2955,  are: 

(5)  Extension  of  the  2-year  presumptive 
period  for  veterans  who  develop  a  psychosis 
within  that  period  after  discharge  by  pro- 
viding them  a  service-connected  status  for 
purposes  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
authorizing  payments  to  State  homes  for  vet- 
erans of  this  period  and  the  use  of  private 
contract  beds  In  a  Commonwealth  or  a  pos- 
session for  non-service-connected  conditions. 


(1)  An  increase  in  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  from  the  present  80  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  rates  to  full  wartime 
rates,  under  all  circumstances.  Cost: 
$7,365,000. 

(2)  Pension  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era 
for  non-service-connected  disability  and 
death,  and  for  their  widows  and  children  as 
currently  provided  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their  widows 
and  children.   Cost:   $971,000. 

(3)  Bxirlal  allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  in- 
dividuals who  had  served  in  Vietnam  era. 
Cost:    $657,000. 

(4)  Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners. 
Also  amends  the  law  so  that  service-con- 
nected veterans  receiving  aid  and  attendance 
compensation  shall  be  furnished  drugs  and 
medicines  for  non-service-connected  condi- 
tions and  extends  this  benefit  to  aid  and  at- 
tendance pensioners  under  the  old  law.  Cost: 
$2,214,000. 

(5)  Extension  of  the  2-year  presumptive 
period  for  veterans  who  develop  a  psychosis 
within  that  period  after  discharge  by  pro- 
viding them  a  service-connected  status  for 
purposes  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
authorizing  payments  to  State  homes  for 
veterans  of  this  period  and  the  use  of  pri- 
vate contract  beds  In  a  Commonwealth  or  a 
possession  for  non-service-connected  condl- 
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(7)  Extends  existing  law  for  service  during 
the  Vietnam  era;  due  to  disability  Incurred 
In  or  aggravated  by  active  service;  removes 
time  llmltaUons  for  appUcatlon.  Cost: 
$720,000. 


First  year  cost:  $9,713,000. 
(1)  None. 


(2)  Same,   hut   limited   to   Vietnam   era. 
(Appears  In  title  IV) .  Cost:  Not  significant. 


(3)  Same. 


(4)  Same;  except  rate  of  $10  Is  added  for 
each  dependent  In  excess  of  2.  Cost:  $104,000,- 
000. 


(5)   None. 


(6)   On-the-job  training. 


TITIJ!  n 

The  same  sort  of  care  may  be  provided  under 
contract  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Cost: 
Not  significant. 

(7)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veteran  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  has  lost  or  lost  the 
use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or  both  hands, 
or  who  has  suffered  permanent  Impairment 
of  vision  In  both  eyes  as  defined.  Applica- 
tion Is  required  for  this  benefit  within  5  years 
after  the  date  of  discharge,  within  3  years 
after  sustaining  the  loss  of  sight  or  limbs 
regardless  of  date  of  discharge,  or  within  1 
year  from  date  entitlement  to  compensation 
for  the  disability  is  determined.  Cost: 
$3,432,000. 

First  year  cost  of  Title  II:  $14,639,000. 

TPTLE    in 

(1)  Existing  law  authorizes  basic  rates  of 
compenstaion  which  are  paid  according  to 
degree  of  disability.  In  addition,  certain 
statutory  awards  are  authorized  for  specific 
disabilities.  Among  such  awards  Is  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  $47  per  month  (in 
wartime  cases),  In  addition  to  the  basic  rate 
applicable,  where  the  veteran  has  lost  the 
use  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  both  buttocks,  an  eye, 
a  creative  organ,  complete  organic  aphonia, 
or  deafness  of  both  ears.  However,  only  one 
such  allowance  may  be  paid.  Section  301 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  each  such  loss.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  Cost: 
$262,000. 

(2)  Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a  burial 
flag  under  those  circumstances  where  an 
Individual  dies  while  In  service  after  May  27, 
1941,  but  his  remains  are  either  lost  at  sea,  or 
are  for  some  other  reason  not  recovered. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(3)  Section  303  authorizes  full  benefit  pay- 
ments under  Public  Law  89-358  "to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  so  they  can 
complete  high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits". 
Cost:  $15,000,000. 

(4)  Section  304  Increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  89-358,  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  $130  month- 
ly for  a  veteran  without  dependents,  $155  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $175  for  a 
veteran  with  two  or  more  dependents,  with 
proportionately  smaller  rates  for  Individuals 
who  are  taking  courses  on  a  three-foTorths. 
half-time,  or  cooperative  basts.  Cost: 
$95,000,000. 

(5)  Section  305  would  amend  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  program  by 
Increasing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
training  may  be  taken.  The  present  generally 
applicable  period  Is  between  the  ages  18  and 
23.  The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
this  age  to  26.  Cost:  $4,400,000. 

(6)    None. 


\ 


(7)  On-the-farm  training. 


tions.  The  same  sort  of  care  may  be  provided 
under  contract  in  the  Vet-erans'  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Cost:  Not  significant. 

The  benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  15, 1955,  are: 

(7)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veteran  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  has  lost  or  lost 
the  use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or  both 
hands,  or  who  has  suffered  permanent  im- 
pairment of  vision  in  both  eyes  as  defined. 
Removes  time  limitations  lor  application. 
Cost:  $3,432,000. 


First  year  cost:  $14,639,000. 

(1)  Existing  law  authorizes  basic  rates  of 
compensation  which  are  paid  according  to 
degree  of  disability.  In  addition,  certain 
statutory  awards  are  authorized  for  specific 
disabilities.  Among  such  awards  Is  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  $47  per  month  (in 
wartime  cases).  In  addition  to  the  basic 
rate  applicable,  where  the  veteran  has  lost 
the  use  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  both  buttocks,  an 
eye,  a  creative  organ,  complete  organic 
aphonia,  or  deafness  of  both  ears.  However, 
only  one  such  allowance  may  be  paid.  Sec- 
tion 301  would  authCH-ize  the  payment  of  the 
additional  allowance  for  each,  such  loss.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation. 
Cost:  $262,000. 

(2)  Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a  burial 
fiag  under  those  circumstances  where  an 
Individual  dies  while  in  service  after  May  27, 
1941,  but  his  remains  are  either  lost  at  sea, 
or  are  for  some  other  reason  not  recovered. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(3)  Section  306  authorizes  full  benefit  pay- 
ments under  Public  Law  89-358  "to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  so  they  can 
complete  high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits". 
Cost:  $15,000,000. 

(4)  Section  304  Increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  89-358,  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  $130  month- 
ly for  a  veteran  without  dependents,  $155 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $175 
for  a  veteran  with  two  dei)endentB,  with  $10 
additional  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of 
two,  and  proportionately  smaller  rates  for 
Individuals  who  are  taking  courses  on  a 
three-fourths,  half-time,  or  cooperative 
basis.  Cost:   $104,000,000. 

(5)  Section  305  would  amend  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  program  by 
increasing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
training  may  be  taken.  The  present  generally 
applicable  period  Is  between  the  ages  18  and 
23.  The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
this  age  to  26.  Cost:  $4,400,000. 

(6)  Provides  on-the-job  training  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  and  a  monthly  training 
assistance  allowance  as  indicated  in  the  table 
below : 


Period  of  training 


No  de-       One  de-       Two  or 
pendents     pendent     more  de- 
pendents 


First  6  months 

Second  6  months 

Third  6  months 

Fourtk  and  any  aueceadtag 
6-mont)i  period 


60 
40 

20 


m 

70 

60 

30 


tlOO 
80 

60 

40 


(7)   None. 


Cost:  $27,000,000. 

(7)   Authorises  farm  cooperative  training 
oonslsttiie      of      InstttuUonal      agricultural 

courses  at  a  minimum  of  12  clock  hours  per 
week  at  the  rates  Indicated. 
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(9)  Entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
based  on  one  and  one-half  times  the  dura- 
tion of  service  on  active  duty.  No  first  year 

cost. 

Total  first  year  cost  of  Title  UI:  $161,000.- 

000. 


(1)  Reporting  fee  $1  per  month  per  vet- 
eran to  educational  institutions.  Cost: 
$1,600,000. 

(2)  Extends  cut-off  date  for  World  War  11 
veteran  loan  guaranty  program  from  July  25, 
1967-July  26,  1970.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(3)  Increase  direct  loan  amount  from 
$17,500  to  $30,000  in  areas  where  adminis- 
trator finds  cost  levels  so  require.  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

Total  first  year  cost  of  title  IV:  $1,600,000. 

Total  first  year  cost  entire  bill :  $282,839,000. 
(Plus  potential  additional  cost  of  $86,933,000 
as  noted  In  Item  (12)  on  p.  2.) 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

OBNEKAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  legisla- 
tion. .....  .X 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  "happy  to  bring  to  the  House  today 
the  conference  report  on  S.  16  and  to 
speak  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

This  bill  achieves  three  basic  things: 

First.  It  provides  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease for  non-service-cormected  pen- 
sioners and  liberalize  several  programs 
for  thoee  with  serious  health  probtema. 


No  de-       One  de-      Two  de-     More  than  two  dependents 
pendents     pendent     pendents 


The  amount  in  column  IV, 
plus  the  following  tor 
each  dependent  in  excess 
of  two; 
$105  J125  $145  $7". 


(8)  None. 


(9)   None. 


(8)  Provides  flight  training  for  eligible 
veterans  who  have  valid  private  pilot  licenses 
or  the  equivalent  In  flight  training  hours  and 
who  can  meet  the  medical  requirements  nec- 
essary for  a  commercial  pilot's  license.  The 
educational  assistance  allowance  is  to  be 
computed  at  90%  of  the  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  for  similarly  circum- 
stanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
flight-training  course,  with  each  $130  paid 
to  a  veteran  to  cancel  one  month  of  training 
eligibility.  Cost:  $7,000,000. 

(9)  None. 


Total  first  year  cost  Title  III:  $114,662,000.  Tot.il  first  year  cost:  $162,662,000. 


( 1 )   None. 


^2)   None. 


(3)   None. 


I 

Totnl  first  ye:u  erst  entire  bill:  $236,393,000. 


( 1 )  Propose  to  pay  yearly  fee  to  educa- 
tion:il  institutions  based  on  their  peak  en- 
rollment In  October  as  reported  by  the 
computer.  Cost:   $1,300,000. 

(2)  Accepts  July  25,  1970  date.  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

(3)  Increases  direct  loans  in  areas  where 
the  Administrator  finds  cost  levels  so  require 
to  $25,000.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

Total  flrst  year  cost  of  title  IV:  $1,300,000. 
Total  flrst  year  cost  entire  bill :  $285,603,000. 

Olin  E.  Te.\gue, 
W.  J.  Bryan-  Dorn, 
James  A.  H.\ley, 
Walter  S.  Baring, 
E.  Ross  Adair, 
William  H.  Ayp.es, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Second.  It  rounds  out  the  war  veteran 
benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans. 

Third.  It  raises  the  education  and 
training  allowance  for  veterans  under 
the  new  GI  bill  and  extends  several  types 
of  training  to  this  group  that  were  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
¥CorG3. 

The  first-year  cost  of  this  bill  is  about 
$285  million.  Its  cash  benefits  will  di- 
rectly affect  about  2  million  veterans 
and  widows. 

It  fulfills  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  made  earlier  this  year  in  his 
special  message  to  the  Congress: 

First.  Disability  compensation  at  war- 
time rates  under  all  circumstances; 

Second.  Pensions  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  deaths; 

Third.  Burial  allowance  for  expenses  of 
burial; 

Fourth.  Certain  medical  care  benefits 
such  as  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices; 
and 

Fifth.  Automobile  allowance  for  the 
seriously  disabled  veteran. 

In  passing  H.R.  2068  on  March  20,  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  were  placed 


in  S.  16  by  striking  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  inserting  the  text  of  H.R. 
2068.  The  bill  was  then  returned  to  the 
Senate. 

On  June  1  the  Senate  passed  in  lieu 
of  the  House  language  a  complete  sub- 
stitute which  contained  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2068  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  in  addition  included  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  9  reported  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate 
on  May  24.  The  original  Senate  bill, 
S.  16,  had  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  provisions  of 
S.  9  included  in  the  Senate  amendment 
of  June  1,  1967,  provided: 

First,  changes  in  the  formula  for  com- 
puting an  eligible  veteran's  entitlement 
to  educational  assistance  allowances 
from  1  month's  educational  benefits  for 
1  month's  service  after  January  31,  1955. 
to  one  and  a  half  times  the  duration  of 
service  on  active  duty  since  that  date. 
Maximum  period  of  entitlement  remains 
at  36  months. 

Second,  raises  In  the  amount  of 
monthly  educational  allowance  to  $130 
for    a    single    veteran    in    institutional 
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training,  $155  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent,  and  $175  for  a  veteran  with 
two  dependents.  Provided  additional  $10 
per  month  for  each  dependent  in  excess 

of  two. 

Third,  would  permit  eligible  veterans 
to  make  use  of  educational  allowances 
for  a  full-time  program  of  institutional 
on -farm  training.  Training  assistance 
allowance  for  such  a  program  would  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month 
for  a  veteran  with  no  dependent,  $125 
per  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent, and  $145  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran with  two  or  more  dependents.  Pay- 
ments to  be  reduced  after  1  year,  and 
every  4  months  thereafter. 

Fourth,  would  permit  eligible  veterans 
to  make  use  of  educational  allowances 
for  a  full-time  program  of  ajjprentice- 
shlp  or  other  training  on  the  job.  Train- 
ing assistance  allowance  for  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
$80  per  month  for  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents, $95  per  month  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent,  and  $115  per  month 
for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents. Payments  to  be  reduced  every  4 
months.  In  no  case  shall  the  training 
allowance  and  the  veteran-trainee's  pay 
total  more  than  $450  per  month. 

Fifth,  would  permit  the  eligible  vet- 
eran to  enroll  in  a  course  of  flight  train- 
ing, for  which  75  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished charge  would  be  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Sixth,  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  pay  $1  per  month  per 
enrolled  veteran  to  educational  institu- 
tions in  order  to  defray  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  submitting  reports  and 
certifications  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Seventh,  would  permit  the  eligible  vet- 
eran to  receive  educational  assistance 
allowances  while  pursuing  high  school 
training  needed  in  order  to  qualify  for 
higher  education.  Time  spent  in  pursuit 
of  such  courses  would  not  be  charged 
against  basic  entitlement. 

Thereafter  the  Senate  asked  for  a  con- 
ference to  which  the  House  agreed,  and 
three  meetings  of  the  conferees  were 
held  on  July  18,  27,  and  August  10. 

A  comparison  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  20,  the  version  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  June  1,  and  the 
conferees  agreement  is  found  in  the  sum- 
mary at  the  end  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers,  and  this  has  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  during  this  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Members  who  served  with  me  as 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
namely,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI. 
They  gave  complete  support  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  during  the  conference 
and  were  of  great  assistance  in  achieving 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory bill  which  all  of  us  can  happily 
support  here  today. 

Generally  speaking,  all  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  pension,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, were  adopted  in  the  form  as 
approved  by  the  House.  The  House  has 
agreed  to  take  the  definition  of  the  Viet- 


nam era  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill 
providing  for  this  period  of  conflict  to 
be  from  August  5,  1964,  and  ending  on 
such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
As  approved  by  the  conferees,  farm 
cooperative  training,  flight  training,  and 
on-the-job  training  is  extended  to  those 
individuals  eligible  for  education  and 
training  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-358,  but  these  provisions  have 
been  completely  rewritten  from  the  ver- 
sion which  was  in  the  Senate  bill  ap- 
proved on  June  1.  We  believe  that  the 
provisions  are  more  workable  and  will 
accomplish  the  valid  objectives  sought. 
The  House  has  accepted  the  extension 
of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for  World 
War  n  until  July  25,  1970,  with  no 
change  in  the  individual  eligibility  for- 
mula, which  Members  will  recall  is  10 
years  from  the  date  of  discharge  plus  1 
year  for  each  additional  3  months  of 
service. 

Also,  in  the  housing  field,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
ized to  make  direct  loans  to  as  much  as 
$25,000 — the  Senate  had  sought  $30,000 — 
where  in  his  judgment  such  loans  are 
warranted,  but  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Administrator  can  determine 
whether  the  loan  maximum  in  the  ac- 
cepted areas  will  be  uniformly  set  at  the 
$25,000  level. 

Members  will  recall  that  there  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  version  language 
having    to    do    with    Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1965  and  future  amend- 
ments insofar  as  they  related  to  the  Vet- 
erans'     Administration      non-service - 
connected  pension  program.  I  wish  to 
make  it  crystal  clear,  and  I  speak  hi  my 
capacity  as  chairman  and  also  in  behalf 
of  the  conferees,  that  it  is  our  Intention 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  no  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments which  will  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  12080  recently  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  combined  income 
from  Veterans'  Administration  pension, 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  parents,  or  in  the  removal  of  any  per- 
son from  the  pension  rolls.  In  this  regard. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1967,  addressed  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,  and  to  refer  again  to  the  fact 
that  this  letter  and  my  intent  was  men- 
tioned in  the  debate  which  occurred  on 
March  20  when  the  bill  H.R.  2068  was 
passed: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  2,  1967. 
Dear  Colleagite:  The  Administration  has 
recommended  an  Increase  In  Social  Security 
payments.  As  a  result.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  are 
receiving  many  inquiries  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  Social  Security  increases  on  the 
veterans'  pension  program. 

The  veterans'  pension  program  is  based  on 
Income  limits;  therefore  any  increase  in 
Social  Security  payments  may  result  in  re- 
duction and,  in  some  Instances,  removal 
from  the  pension  rolls. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding that  Income  changes  during  the  year 
would  not  affect  pensions  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year.  This  gives  us  time  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


The  Committee  is  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  when  the  Congress  has  decided  as 
to  the  level  of  Increase  in  Social  Security 
payments  we  expect  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments  In  the  veterans'  pension 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Olin  E.  Teacue, 

Chairman. 

This  legislation  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory dating  back  to  the  closing  days  of 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
when  the  House  passed  H.R.  17488,  and 
which  was  later  reported  in  the  Senate 
but  not  considered.  Early  in  the  90th 
Congress  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pensions  held  hearings  on 
numerous  bills  relating  to  non-service- 
connected  pension  and  specifically  to 
measures  similar  to  H.R.  17488— 89th 
Congress.  This  resulted  in  the  full  com- 
mittee reporting  on  March  15,  H.R.  2068 
which,  it  will  be  recalled,  passed  the 
House  on  March  20  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
On  February  7,  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  S.  16  which  related  to  benefits  for 
so-called  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

The  provisions  relating  to  presump- 
tions for  psychiatric  conditions,  the  fur- 
nishing of  drugs,  and  the  burial  allow- 
ance are  effective  on  date  of  enactment. 
The  remainder  of  the  provisions  are  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calen- 
dar month  which  begins  more  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This  is 
the  language  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  which  the  House  has 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  20  had  a  cost  figure  of 
$236,393,000  for  the  first  year.  The  Sen- 
ate version  passed  on  June  1  was  fig- 
ured to  cost  $282,839,000.  The  total  first- 
year  cost  of  the  conference  version  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  cost  $285,603,000.  The  higher 
cost  of  the  conference  version  over  the 
House  version  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  educational  items  first  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  involving  farm  coop- 
erative training,  on-the-job  training, 
flight  training,  and  the  reporting  fee  of 
educational  institutions. 

ON    JOB    AND    apprentice    TRAINING 

The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  ex- 
tends an  on  job  and  apprentice  training 
program  to  veterans  serving  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  similar  to  the  one  available 
to  World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans. 
We  have  made  one  change,  however. 
Under  the  World  War  II  and  Korea  pro- 
grams the  education  and  training  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  veteran  was  geared  di- 
rectly to  the  wage  scale  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer. This  caused  considerable  varia- 
tion between  veterans  training  for  the 
same  job  and  created  an  incentive  for 
the  employer  to  pay  the  least  he  could  so 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  pay 
a  greater  amount  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

To  eliminate  the  incentive  of  subsi- 
dized wages,  the  conferees  substituted  a 
standard  pay  scale  bsised  on  a  24-month 
program  as  follows:  $80  for  the  first  6 
months,  $60  for  the  next  6  month,  $40  for 
the  third  6  months,  and  $20  for  the 
fourth  6  months,  and  succeeding  periods. 
This  change  will  assure  more  uniform 
support  for  veterans  training  and  will 
permit  support  of   apprentice   training 
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1 1  occupatlona  where  the  beginning  rate 
h  quite  high  and  would  exceed  the  cell- 
t  ig  of  $450  per  month  set  In  the  Senate 
a  mendment. 

We  have  also  written  In  specific  lan- 
g  uage  prohibiting  training  In  objectives 
^■hich  require  Uttle  training.  We  have 
slso  set  standards  requiring  the  em- 
I  loyer  to  start  the  trainee  at  at  least  half 
ttie  final  wage  and  to  progress  within 
:  5  percent  of  the  final  wage  in  the  last 
ijay  period. 

CXX)P««A-nVI    FA»M    TRAIN  LNG 

The  farm  cooperative  training  program 
idopted  by  the  conferees  Is  patterned 
( losely  after  the  college  level  cooperative 
raining  program,  and  the  rates  of  traln- 
ng  allowances  are  the  same:  $105  no  de- 
>endenta,  $125  one  dependent,  $145  two 
lependents.  In  college  cooperative  traln- 
ng  the  trainee  usually  goes  to  school  for 
[  weeks  or  a  quarter,  and  works  In  a 
•elated  job  under  the  supervision  of  his 
jollege  instructors  for  an  alternate  six 
weeks  or  a  quarter.  The  same  principle 
las  been  adopted  for  farm  training. 

The  trainee  would  be  required  to  have 
12  clock-hours  per  week  classroom  in- 
struction and  be  full-time  employed  In 
i  related  farming  occupation  or  be  op- 
?ratlng  his  own  farm. 

FLIGHT   TRAINING 

Under  legislation  previously  passed  a 
veteran  can  take  flight  training  in  con- 
nection with  his  college  course.  This  bill 
extends  vocational  flight  training  similar 
to  that  available  to  World  War  n  and 
Korean  veterans. 

This  bill  places  greater  emphasis  on 
commercial  flying  and  deemphasizes 
hobby  flying.  Under  the  Korean  program 
the  maximum  support  which  a  veteran 
could  receive  was  $1,350  but  he  could 
enroll  In  the  private  pilot  course.  Under 
this  bill  the  maximum  support  which  he 
can  receive  will  be  about  $4,600,  but  this 
must  apply  to  commercial  type  flying 
such  as  commercial  pilot's  course,  Instru- 
ment ratings,  multienglne  ratings,  and 
so  forth.  Under  the  Korean  program  we 
paid  only  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
course.  Under  this  new  program  empha- 
sizing commercial  flying  we  will  pay  90 
percent. 

WEPOKTING   FEI   FOB   EDUCATIONAL    INSTlTtTTTONS 
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Under  the  Korean  program  we  offset 
administrative  expenses  of  schools  by 
pajrlng  $1  per  student  per  month  to  the 
Institutions.  This  required  detailed  book- 
keeping on  the  part  of  the  schools.  Under 
this  new  program  we  have  simplified  the 
reporting  procedure  and  will  pay  schools 
once  a  year  a  $3  per  student  based  on  a 
computer  census  in  October,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  rather  tedious  bookkeeping 
requirement  for  schools.  For  schools  that 
have  a  peak  enrollment  In  a  month  other 
than  October  we  allowed  the  Adminis- 
trator to  set  a  period  covering  their  peak 
enrollment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  know,  all 
bills  which  come  to  conference  are  a 
compromise.  Indeed  this  Is  true  of  much 
legislation  before  it  even  goes  to  con- 
ference. This  Is  true  of  the  conference 
version  of  S.  16.  I  cordially  recommend 
the  support  of  this  measiure,  and  I  believe 
It  vrill  be  of  great  help  and  assistance 
to  all  veterans  and  their  dependents 
covered  by  Its  provisions. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  before  the  House  today  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  long,  contin- 
uing, and  sometimes  unfruitful  effort  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  liberalize  pen- 
sion benefits  for  older  veterans  and,  at 
the  same  time,  authorize  the  full  range 
of  wartime  benefits  for  veterans  of  cur- 
rent military  service.  The  conferees,  af- 
ter several   arduous  sessions   in   which 
there  vvas  a  free  and  frank  exchange  of 
views,  agreed  to  a  bill  which  is  sound  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  its 
veterans.  The  bill  still  contains  most  of 
the  substantive  provisions  that  have  pre- 
viously been  unanimously  approved  by 
this  body  on  March  20  of  this  year.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  other  body 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees served  to   balance   the   veteran.s' 
program,   particularly  as   it  applies  to 
veterans  of  the  current  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  Our 
efforts  along  the  lines  represented  by  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  began  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  July  19,  1966,  to  be  exact,  when 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Veterans'   Affairs   scheduled 
hearings  on  legislation  to  liberalize  the 
veterans'  pension  program.  The  product 
of  tliese  hearings  v.a.=;  H.R.  17488,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  rates  of  pension  payable  to 
veterans    and    their    widows.    The    bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  19.  1966,  and  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  a  committee  of  the  other  body 
on  October  18. 1966.  Saddled  with  the  for- 
midable opposition  of  the  administration, 
the  bill  died  with  the  adjournment  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees is  almost  identical  to  the  ill  fated 
H  R.  17488  of  the  89th  Congress.  The  ad- 
ministration this  year  has  voiced  its  sup- 
port of  pension  increases  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  end  of  this  lengthy  bat- 
tle and  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
their  perseverance. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
Members  about  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  veterans'  pension  of  the  pro- 
posed social  security  increase.  An  amend- 
ment to  S.  IG  adopted  by  the  other  body 
was  designed  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  any  reduction  or  termination  of  pen- 
sion resulting  from  the  social  security 
increase.  After  a  close  and  careful  study 
of  this  proposal,  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  the  amendment,  though  well  inten- 
tloned.  would  create  more  inequity  than 
It   resolved.  The   amendment,   unfortu- 
nately, not  only  discriminated  against 
veterans  with  incomes  from  sources  oth- 
er than  social  security,  but  it  would  have 
created  inequities  among  the  social  secu- 
rity   recipients    themselves.    The    con- 
ferees, therefore,  agreed  to  delete  this 
amendment  upon  the  assurances  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  having  juris- 
diction over  this  matter  in  both  Houses 
that  prompt  legislative  action  to  insure 
that  any  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments which  might  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12080.  will  not  adverse- 


ly affect  veterans  and  widows  on  the 
pension  rolls.  The  assurances  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  other  House 
conferees  on  this  point  is  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  contained  in  this  confer- 
ence report. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  Public 
Law  89-730  insures  against  the  possibility 
of  a  sudden  reduction  in  pension  benefits 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  a  social 
security  increase.  This  law  provides  that 
the  effective  date  of  any  reduction  or 
discontinuance  of  pension  resulting  from 
a  change  in  income  due  to  an  increase 
in  public  or  private  retirement  benefits 
shall  be  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  change  occiurred.  Thus,  if  a 
social  security  increase  became  effective 
on  February  1,  1968,  the  Congress  would 
have  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year 
to  enact  remedial  legislation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  timely  solution  wUl  be 
fovmd. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  primarily  proposes 
r-n  increase  in  pension  rates  for  veteran.-, 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the 
Korean  conflict  and  their  widows  and 
children.  In  addition  to  providing  a  cost 
of  living  increase  for  persons  receiving 
pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  the 
bill  provides  an  increase  in  pensions  pay- 
able to  widows  of  Spanish-American  War 
veterans.  A  new  "housebound"  rate  of 
$100  per  month  is  created  for  veterans 
receiving   pension   under  the   so-called 
old  pension  law.  A  special  allowance  of 
$50  per  month  payable  in  addition  to  the 
basic  rate  of  pension  is  authorized  for 
widows  who  are  so  helpless  from  dis- 
ability as  to  require  the  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person.  Drugs  and  medi- 
cines, under  the  bill,  wiU  be  furnished  to 
old   law  pensioners  who   are   receiving 
the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
serious  disabilities.  This  provision,  in  my 
judgment,  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  that  it  permits  the  seriously  dis- 
abled   veterans    to    receive    drugs    and 
medicines    for    any    physical    ailment, 
without  cost  If  the  drugs  are  prescribed 
by  a  physician. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  will  extend  to  veterans  serving 
during  the  Vietnam  era  the  few  remain- 
ing wartime  benefits  not  previously  au- 
thorized for  this  deserving  group.  Tlie 
Vietnam  era  is  defined  as  the  period  be- 
ginning August  5.  1964,  and  ending  on 
such   date   as  shall   be   determined  by 
Presidential  proclamation  of  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress.  The  benefits 
include  disability  compensation  at  war- 
time rates  under  all  circumstances;  dis- 
ability pension  for  veterans  and  death 
pension  for  widows  and  children  with 
the  same  criteria  as  now  in  effect  for 
war  veterans  and  their  dependents;  mis- 
cellaneous   medical    care    benefits    and 
eligibility  for  burial  allowance  of  $250_ 
Additionally,  the  bill  makes  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  eligible 
for  payments  of  $1,600  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  for  amputees  and 
certain  other  serious  dlsabiUties  Incured 
in  line  of  duty  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
performance  of  military  duty. 

Title  III  of  the  bill,  agreed  to  by  the 
confe'-ees,  will  expand  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Benefits  Act  of  1966,  the  so- 
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called  GI  bill.  The  monthly  training  al- 
lowances available  to  veterans  pursuing 
programs  of  education  imder  the  bill  are 
increased.  For  example,  the  single  vet- 
eran attending  school  full  time  presently 
receives  $100  monthly.  This  payment  is 
increased  to  $130  imder  the  bill. 

Many  Members  have  received  mail  that 
requests  a  more  Uberal  flight  training 
program  than  has  been  available.  The 
bill  contains  provisions  authorizing  the 
pursuit  of  flight  training  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  recognized  vocational  objec- 
tive in  the  field  of  aviation.  Prerequisites 
to  such  training  are  the  possession  by 
the  veteran  of  a  valid  private  pilot's  li- 
cense and  satisfactorily  meeting  the  med- 
ical requirements  for  a  commercial  pi- 
lot's license.  The  Government  would  pay 
an  educational  assistance  allowance 
computed  at  the  rate  of  90  percent  of  the 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
with  the  veteran's  entitlement  charged 
with  1  month  for  each  $130  paid  to  the 
veteran  for  the  course. 

Apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  train- 
ing is  also  authorized  by  the  bill.  Safe- 
guards have  been  included  to  provide 
approved  training  only  in  those  fields 
that  offer  worthwhile  knowledge  and 
skills  lesiding  to  an  accepted  training  ob- 
jective and  which  will  not  have  the  at- 
tributes of  a  wage  subsidy. 

A  program  of  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing is  also  authorized.  This  provision  will 
permit  veterans  to  learn  farming  opera- 
tions through  a  combination  of  agricul- 
tural employment  and  at  least  12  hours 
of  related  institutional  agricultural 
courses.  Educational  institutions  are  au- 
thorized an  annual  fee  based  on  the 
number  of  enrolled  veterans  to  assist  in 
partially  defraying  administrative  costs 
resulting  from  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  reports  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
to  increase  the  maximum  direct  home 
loan  to  veterans  from  $17,500  to  $25,000 
in  areas  where  he  finds  the  cost  levels  so 
require. 

The  flnal  termination  date  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program  for  World  War  n 
veterans  is  extended  from  July  25,  1967, 
to  July  25,  1970. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  a  longstand- 
ing inequity  affecting  a  relatively  small 
group  of  seriously  disabled  service-con- 
nected veterans.  Special  statutory  awards 
of  $47  monthly  for  the  anatomical  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  an  extremity  and  an 
eye,  have  heretofore  been  payable.  The 
greater  physical  handicap  created  by  the 
anatomical  loss  of  more  than  one  ex- 
tremity is  also  recognized  by  a  higher 
statutory  award.  The  language  of  exist- 
ing law,  however,  does  not  permit  the 
payment  of  a  higher  statutory  award 
for  certain  combinations  of  disabilities, 
such  as  the  anatomical  loss  of  an  eye 
and  one  extremity  though  each  alone 
would  entitle  the  veteran  to  a  statutory 
award  of  $47  monthly.  The  blU  before 
us  contains  provisions  that  assure  a 
statutory  award  of  $47  monthly  for  each 
such  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  the  high- 
lights of  the  bin  that  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees.  The  conference  re- 


port represents  the  sound  resolution  of 
signiflcant  differences  in  the  version  of 
the  bill  adopted  by  the  two  Houses.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
action  just  taken  by  the  House  in  in- 
creasing the  social  security  benefits  by 
12  Vz  percent  and  the  possibility  that 
the  House  will  increase  other  retirement 
benefits  for  civil  service  employees  and 
further  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
conference  report  does  not  exclude  such 
increases  in  the  computing  of  a  veteran's 
annual  income,  may  we  have  the  assur- 
ance from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Teague],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
hold  immediate  hearings  on  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  12 '/2-percent  exclusion  not 
only  of  the  social  security  beneflts  that 
we  have  passed  today  but  also  possibly 
of  retirement  benefits? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  2, 1967, 1,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  wrote  a  letter  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  making  that  very  clear. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  that  no  later  than 
the  week  after  the  Labor  Day  recess  we 
will  begin  hearings  on  how  to  handle 
this  increase.  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
every  member  of  our  committee  in  assur- 
ing the  House  that  no  veteran  will  be 
taken  off  the  pension  rolls  because  of 
social  security  increases. 
Mr.  FINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  and  for  the 
information  of  the  House,  this  is  true: 
That  the  addition  for  dependents,  on- 
the-job  training,  on-the-farm  training, 
the  flight  training,  and  the  total  increase 
in  educational  entitlements  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  $49  million  increase  in  the 
funding  of  the  veterans'  benefits  ex- 
pressed as  appreciation  of  a  grateful  gov- 
ernment to  those  who  have  served  over 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
as  it  comes  back  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
is  completely  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  March 
20  I  voted  "yea"  on  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  and  I  have  consistently  voted  for 
legislation  of  beneflt  to  veterans.  Today, 
I  would  certainly  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  Unfortimately,  however,  I  have  a 
longstanding  important  commitment  In 
my  district,  and  will  not  be  able  to  be 
officially  recorded  on  the  vote.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  could  I  be  present  for  the  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  days  of  my  life,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  days  for  the  American 
veteran. 


The  conference  report  which  we  are 
about  to  adopt  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  I  have 
ever  made  on  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  highly  pleased  that  the  conference 
conunittee  was  so  successful  in  producing 
a  flnal  bill  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  milestone 
for  the  American  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. We  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
great  contributions,  the  great  sacrifices, 
our  veterans  have  made  to  preserve  our 
American  way  of  life.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  care  for  our  veterans  and  their 
families  as  they  should  be. 

But  this  bill  has  come  after  a  long, 
hard  fight.  The  members  of  our  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees, under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  chairman  I  Mr. 
Teagite]  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
diligence  and  judgment  in  preparing 
such  an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  affect 
evei-y  veteran  on  the  pension  rolls — some 
2.5  million  persons.  The  major  objective 
of  the  bill  is  education,  with  more  than 
$165  million  of  the  total  bill  devoted  to 
education  and  vocational  training  for  the 
veteran. 

Major  educational  programs  under  the 
bill  include  full  beneflt  payments  to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans  so 
they  can  complete  high  school  without 
losing  eligibility  for  follow-on  college 
benefits;  It  Increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment to  veterans  attending  schools  to 
$130  monthly  for  veterans  without  de- 
pendents, to  $155  for  veterans  with  one 
dependent,  and  $175  for  a  veteran  with 
two  dependents,  with  $10  additional  for 
each  dependent  in  excess  of  two;  and  the 
bill  provides  on-the-job  training,  flight 
training  and  farm  cooperative  training 
for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  further  provides 
for  a  cost-of-living  pension  rate  Increase 
for  all  veterans  and  veterans'  dependents 
now  receiving  pensions.  There  is  also  a 
substantially  greater  pension  rate  in- 
crease for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  income  categories. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  the 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  now 
placed  In  the  same  category  as  the 
veteran  of  the  World  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  yoimg  men  returning  from  Viet- 
nam, many  of  them  not  yet  21  years  old, 
be  able  to  attend  college  or  receive  job 
training  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
productive  members  of  the  society  they 
are  so  nobly  defending. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  taking  final  action  on  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  represents 
another  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
waid  meeting  the  Nation's  historic  re- 
sponsibilities to  Its  veterans. 

Essentially  this  bill  provides  necessary 
increases  In  pension  rates  for  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  Korean  war  veter- 
ans and  widows.  But  this  legislation  also 
goes  a  long  way  toward  placing  the  serv- 
iceman who  is  fighting  in  Vietnam  on  an 
equal  basis  as  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  war. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  has 
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included  In  thla  final  version  of  S.  16 
most  of  a  proposal  which  was  contained 
in  my  bill,  HJl.  10230,  providing  for  as- 
sistance In  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams, on-the-farm  trjiining  programs, 
and  flight  training. 

On-farm  training,  apprenticeship 
training,  and  flight  instruction  were  pro- 
vided to  our  Korean  war  veterans  under 
the  GI  bilL  The  conferees  have  made  cer- 
tain modifications  in  these  educational 
provisions,  but  we  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  concerning  these  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
approve  the  pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran 
of  fiight  training  accepted  as  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  a  recognized  voca- 
tional objective  in  the  field  of  aviation, 
if  the  veteran  possesses  a  valid  private 
pilot's  license  or  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  niunber  of  hours  of  flight 
training  instruction  required  for  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license,  and  meets  the  med- 
ical requirements  for  a  commercial  pilot's 
license:  and  the  flight  school  courses 
meet  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
standards  and  are  approved  by  that 
agency  and  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  by  1970 
our  Nation  will  face  a  shortage  of  12,000 
commercial  pilots.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  in  which  aviation  skills  are  sorely 
needed.  The  flight  training  proposal  con- 
tained In  this  conference  report  also  Is 
an  important  first  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  an 
eligible  veteran  without  any  dependents 
enrolled  in  an  educational  institution 
for  a  farm  cooperative  program  consist- 
ing of  agricultural  courses  for  a  mini- 
mum of  12  clock  hours  per  week,  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  at  the  rate  of  $105  per 
month  if  he  was  concurrently  engaged 
in  agricultural  employment  which  is 
relevant  to  the  institutional  courses 
imder  standards  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

In  addition,  any  eligible  veteran  could 
receive  training  assistance  allowance 
under  this  substitute  while  pursuing  a 
program  of  apprenticeship  approved  by 
a  State  approving  agency  as  nleeting 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a  program 
of  other  training  on  the  job  approved  by 
a  State  approving  agency  as  provided  in 
section  1777  of  title  34,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inclusion  of  these 
programs  under  the  GI  bill  will  benefit 
thousands  of  veterans  as  they  return  to 
civilian  life  to  take  their  place  in  the 
American  economy.  We  can  look  back 
today  and  see  the  great  advantages 
which  resulted  from  extending  educa- 
tional opportimities  to  our  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  We 
know  the  Nation  will  profit  from  this 
investment  in  education  for  our  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  note  of  the 
statement  in  the  conference  report  on 
pages  18-19  relating  to  exclusion  of 
social  security  increases  in  computing 
annual  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 


termining eligibility  for  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation. 
Many  Members  of  Congress,  Including 
myself,  have  received  voluminous  mail 
from  our  constituents  regarding  this 
matter. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  faith  with 
these  citizens,  many  of  them  who  are 
struggling  to  make  financial  ends  meet, 
and  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
any  increase  in  social  security  payments 
which  might  result  from  our  considera- 
tion of  social  security  amendments,  will 
not  result  in  a  reduction  of  combined  in- 
come from  VA  pension,  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation,  and  social 
security  or  in  removal  of  any  person 
from  the  VA  pension  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  rolls. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  in  commending  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans  Committee,  Mr. 
Teague,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  of  both  political  parties 
on  the  colossal  service  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  their 
widows  and  dependents. 

As  a  distinguished  and  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  Mr.  Dorn,  said 
in  the  debate  this  bill  tnUy  is  a  milestone 
for  the  American  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. Our  Nation  never  can  do  too 
much  for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  her  in  the  time  of  war.  As  is  well 
known  by  my  constituents  and  by  my  col- 
leagues, that  is  the  legislative  credo  from 
which  I  never  depart. 

As  the  last  veteran  of  the  war  with 
Spain  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  am  moved  by  emotion  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  widows  of  our  comrades  in 
that  war  of  long,  long  ago. 

The  monthly  pension  of  these  widows 
will  be  raised  from  $65  to  $70  and  where 
there  is  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance an  additional  $50.  There  are  not 
many  widows  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  they  wUl  not  be  with  us  long. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  voting 
them  an  increase,  small  in  amount 
though  it  may  be,  yet  meaning  so  much 
in  their  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  on  a  pittance,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  perhaps  next  year  the  minimum 
pension  for  these  fine  and  deserving 
women  can  be  raised  to  $100  a  month. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  close  my  re- 
mai-ks  on  this  subject  without  tribute 
and  congratulations  to  the  ofiBcers  and 
the  membership  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  and  of  the  Auxiliary.  Their 
legislative  spokesmen  year  after  year 
have  presented  the  case  of  the  widows  to 
the  Veterans  Committees  with  peaceful 
clarity  and  with  the  eloquence  that 
comes  only  when  words  come  from  the 
heart. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  speedily  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  now  before 
us  on  S.  16,  which  provides  a  more  equi- 
table and  realistic  extension  of  benefits 
to  all  our  war  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

This  conference  report  represents  a 
just  compromise  agreement  of  our  per- 
sistent congressional  efforts  to  enact  rea- 
sonable legislation  to  justly  hberallze 
pension  benefits  for  older  veterans  and 


simultaneously  extend  the  full  range  of 
our  traditional  wartime  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  current  military  service. 

In  substance,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference bill  will  provide  an  average  5  per- 
cent greatly  needed  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  pension  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors  of  all  wars ;  authorize 
full  wartime  benefits  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  regardless  of  where  they  have 
served;  increase  subsistence  allowances 
for  veterans  in  college;  Initiate  urgently 
required  job  training  programs,  and  ex- 
tend the  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guarantee  program  for  World  War 
11  veterans  for  3  years.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  provisions  designed  to  im- 
prove and  balance  our  veterans  benefits 
program  that  have  already  been  fully 
and  carefully  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee  and  that  need  no  fur- 
ther recitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord  with  the  advo- 
cation of  myself  and  a  great  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  gratified  for 
the  pledge  Inherent  in  tills  bill  and  em- 
phasized by  our  esteemed  committee 
chairman  that  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future,  in  avoidance  of  some 
past  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  to 
insure  that  any  increases  we  may  grant 
in  social  security  paj^ents  will  not  de- 
prive veterans  and  their  widows  and 
their  families  of  any  of  the  benefits  au- 
thorized in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  there  has  never 
been  a  more  opportune  time  in  our  his- 
tory for  this  Nation  and  this  Congress  to 
demonstrate  consciousness  of  the  moral 
obligation  we  have  and  the  patriotic 
concern  we  feel  toward  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  Let  us,  then,  recognize  this 
opportunity  and  promptly  approve  this 
bill  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  good  to  see  the  House  unanimously 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  on  this  report  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  hard  work  that  our  conmilttee  has 
expended  on  this  Important  legislation. 
The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  will 
provide  an  increase  in  benefits  for  the  2 
million  veterans,  widows,  and  orphans 
covered  by  the  act.  In  addition  to  the 
general  increase  in  benefits,  disabled 
veterans  and  widows  will  be  eligible  for 
additional  compensation. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
law  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  veterans 
will  receive  more  liberal  allowances  for 
education.  They  wUl  also  find  it  easier  to 
obtain  the  assistance  they  need  in  financ- 
ing new  homes  in  high-cost  areas. 
Furthermore,  World  War  II  veterans  will 
be  able  to  obtain  VA  home  loans  imtil 
July  25,  1970,  instead  of  July  25,  1967,  as 
the  current  law  states. 

Thanks  to  this  legislation  our  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  will  be  treated 
equitably.  They  will  have  benefits  which 
are  just  and  which  are  comparable  to 
benefits  paid  other  veterans. 

There  is  one  important  failure  In  the 
bUl  9s  agreed  to  by  the  conference.  This 
bill  does  not  make  provisions  that  allow 
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recipients  of  veterans'  benefits  to  receive 
increased  social  seciuity  benefits  without 
reducing  their  veterans'  benefits. 

Inflation  has  reduced  the  value  of 
benefits  paid  by  social  security  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  House  has 
recognized  this  problem  and  has  taken 
steps  to  combat  the  problem  by  increas- 
ing benefits  in  both  areas. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  very  concerned  about  this 
problem.  This  was  Illustrated  by  the  de- 
liberation of  the  conferees.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  the  legislation 
which  might  have  eliminated  this  in- 
equity but  further  study  indicated  the 
amendment  would  have  hurt  more  people 
than  it  helped. 

The  conference  committee  decided  to 
^t  on  the  total  bill  without  solving  this 
^problem  after  they  were  given  assurances 
by  both  Houses  that  further  action  would 
be  taken  to  keep  veterans  from  losing 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
social  security. 

Now,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
honorable  chairman  of  ttie  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  told  this 
body  that  he  will  schedule  hearings 
shortly  after  the  Labor  Day  recess.  He 
has  assured  all  of  us  that  our  commit- 
tee and  the  House  will  work  toward  a 
solution.  We  must  all  be  sure  that  no 
veteran  loses  his  benefits  because  of  the 
recent  change  in  the  social  security 
benefits. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  chair- 
man and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  seeing  that  ovu:  veterans' 
interests  and  benefits  are  protected. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAEIER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taJcen;   and  there 
were — yeas  404,  nays  0,  not  voting  28, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  223] 
YEAS-— 404 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
BcU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

BORgS 

Boland 


EolUng 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bra*  CO 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bxirton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  WlB. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DellenbaclE 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dole 


Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

EvlnB,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 

Gathlngs 
Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Helfitoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jonee,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 


Eee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynekl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCtilloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

CHara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

G'Konekl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PofT 
Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Ter. 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  DI. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Beifel 


Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  P». 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
.  Teague,  Tes. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WlUlams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolft 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 
Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 28 


Ashley 

Herlong 

Ro6tenkowskl 

Bingham 

Ir-^-in 

Rumfeld 

Blatnlk 

Keith 

Ruppe 

Brock 

Kirwan 

Slack 

Celler 

Landrum 

Stanton 

Clark 

Lone.  La. 

Walker 

Everett 

Nicliols 

Williams,  Miss 

Flynt 

Nix 

WiUis 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Hanna 

Quillen 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  vrtth  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table : 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  if  he  will  khidly 
advise  us  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  we  will  have 
finished  the  legislative  program  right 
after  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fin- 
ishes some  business  that  he  has.  After 
that,  we  will  ask  to  adjourn  until  Mon- 
day. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Monday  is  C.asent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  seven  suspensions. 

H.R.  12257,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  amendments ; 

H.R.  9837,  relating  to  transportation 
expenses  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

S.  281,  regarding  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome; 

HJl.  11565,  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  peanut  acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  182,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor  in  Virginia; 

HJl.  10599,  relating  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians of  Texas;  and 
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H.R.  12121,  amending  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Ci  (mmission. 

Also  on  Monday,  we  will  begin  the 
cc  nsideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12048.  the 
F(  reign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  which 
is  under  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of 
ge  neral  debate. 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
w  iek: 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
A  [ministration  appropriation  bill,  fiscal 
y(  ar  1968:  and 

The  continuation  of  the  Foreign  As- 
si  itance  Act  of  1967. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
ti  e  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
Pi  irts  may  be  brought  up  at  anytime  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
la  ter. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl  ;man  yield? 

Mr.  AREaroS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Is  it  the  in- 
t<  ntion  on  Tuesday  to  Interrupt  the  con- 
si  leration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
w  3uld  be  pending  business  on  Tuesday  in 
oi  der  to  consider  the  NASA  appropria- 
ti  )n  bill  on  Tuesday,  and  then  to  resume 
tie  consideration  of  the  foreign  assist - 
ai  ice  act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
nct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl  ;man  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dls- 
ti  nguished  majority  leader  if  he  can  give 
u  >  any  idea  at  this  time  as  to  the  possi- 
b  e  weight  of  the  program  for  the  week 
o  the  28th,  that  is  the  week  subsequent 
t<  i  the  one  the  gentleman  has  just  spoken 

0  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
n  an  any  definite  statement  now.  I  think 
it  is  apparent  that  when  we  finish  this 
p  'ogram  we  will  have  finished  most  of 
tl  le  major  biUs  that  we  intend  to  take  up 
b  !fore  the  recess.  That  is  about  as  far  as 

1  can  go  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  response. 
I  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  did 
w  B  come  In  early  enough  to  complete  the 
b  islness  of  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Just  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g  tntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  hear  something 
a  x)ut  a  transportation  bill  for  Members 
t]  lat  will  come  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
r(  ict.  It  is  imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  5  hours  of  gen- 
eBl  debate  on  the  foreign  giveaway 
b  11  will  start  after  the  suspensions,  Is 
tl  lat  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  the  very  import^t  For- 
e  gn  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  The  debate 
« ill  begin  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  accept  the  gentle- 
nan's  correction,  subject  to  amendment 
o  a  Monday. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  suppose  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  offer  an  amendment  or  two. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HA  Till.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  Last  evening  during  the 
colloquy  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  come  in  early  or  not  to  accom- 
modate the  Members  of  the  Tuesday- 
Thursday  Club,  there  was  some  refer- 
ence made  to  some  unanimous- consent 
requests  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  notice  that  they  do  not 
appear  on  the  calendar  for  Monday,  the 
usual  day  for  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
suspensions,  nor  are  they  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  though 
Tue.'^day  will  be  quite  a  full  day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  there  has  been  no  request  to 
place  those  bills,  which  are  pri\ileged 
and  can  be  called  up  at  any  time,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  the  calendar;  but 
we  will  advise  the  House  in  advance  if 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion desires  to  call  them  up. 

Two  of  them  are  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration under  suspension  of  the  rules. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  ONE  RHEOGONI- 
OMETER  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  fH.R.  2470 >  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  one  rheogoniometer  for 
the  use  of  Tufts  University,  Boston, 
Mass.,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  after  "That"  insert: 
"(a)". 

On  page  1,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 
one  digital  polarlmeter  (including  all  ac- 
companying equipment,  parts,  accessories, 
and  appurtenances)  for  the  use  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College." 

On  page  1,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty 


one  gas-Uquld  chromatograph  mass  spec- 
trometer (Including  all  accompanying  equip- 
ment, parts,  accessories,  and  appurtenances) 
for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  2470 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  March  14, 
1967,  was  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  rheogoniometer  for  the  use  of 
Tufts  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  other 
body  without  change  in  the  provision  of 
the  House  bill,  but  with  amendments 
added  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 
of,  first,  one  Perkin-Elmer  automatic 
digital  polarimeter  with  accessories  for 
the  use  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  and,  second,  one  gas- 
liquid  chromatograph  mass  spectrometer 
with  accessories  for  the  use  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

As  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
instrument  involved  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  the  two  scientific  instruments  for 
»which  free  entry  is  provided  by  the 
amendments  of  the  other  body  were  im- 
ported prior  to  February  1,  1967,  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  89-651,  the 
"Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials  Act  of  1966,"  which  provides 
for  the  free  importation  of  such  instru- 
ments by  scientific  and  educational  in- 
stitutions when  comparable  instruments 
are  not  available  from  domestic  sources. 

The  amendments  appear  to  be  meri- 
torious and  consistent  with  prior  legis- 
lation of  this  nature,  and  I  recommend 
the  concurrence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  TO  PROVIDE 
RULES  RELATING  TO  THE  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTIONS FOR  CHILDREN  OF 
PARENTS  WHO  ARE  DIVORCED  OR 
SEPARATED 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6056)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide rules  relating  to  the  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  for  children  of  par- 
ents who  are  divorced  or  separated,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "written 
separation  agreement  to  which  section  71(a) 
(2)  applies"  and  Insert  "a  written  8ep«ira- 
tlon  agreement". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
amends  the  provision  of  present  law  re- 
lating to  the  $600  deduction  for  depend- 
ents as  it  applies  to  children  of  divorced 
or  separated  parents.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tectuiical  amendment,  the  Senate 
has  accepted  the  House  bill  without 
change. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
tectmically  was  applicable,  in  addition  to 
divorced  parents,  only  to  the  parents 
"who  are  separated  under  a  written 
separation  agreement  to  which  section 
71(a)  (2)  applies."  This  reference  to  sec- 
tion 71(a)(2)  was  more  restrictive  than 
was  intended.  This  applies  only  to  period- 
ic pasnnents  of  alimony,  generally  those 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  or  for  a 
period  of  more  than  10  years.  There  was 
no  intention  of  denying  the  application 
of  this  new  treatment  to  parents  sepa- 
rated under  a  written  separation  agree- 
ment that  provides  for  payments  for  10 
years  or  less,  including  lump-sum  pay- 
ments or  no  alimony  at  all.  The  techni- 
cal amendment  achieves  this  intended 
result  by  deleting  the  reference  in  this 
case  to  section  71(a)(2).  As  a  result, 
the  bill  would  apply  to  all  parents  sepa- 
rated under  written  separation  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Senate    amendment    was    con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
WINE  FROM  BONDED  WINE  CEL- 
LARS WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OF 
TAX,  WHEN  RENDERED  UNFIT 
FOR  BEVERAGE  USE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1282),  to  provide  for 
the  withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wine 
cellars  without  payment  of  tax,  when 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  "That"  Insert  "(a)". 

Page  2,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  90  days 


or  more  B.fter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act- 
Page  2,  after  line  10,  Inseri;: 
"Sec.  a.  (»)  Section  4918(b)  at  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"•(3)     CEBTAIN    ACQITTSmONS   BT    DEAUSIS. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  If  the  person 
acquiring  the  stock  or  debt  obligations  Is  a 
participating  firm  acting  for  Its  own  ac- 
count and  If  such  participating  firm  would 
be  entitled  to  Issue  a  written  confirmation 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  If  It  were 
acting  as  a  broker  In  effecting  such  acquisi- 
tion for  the  account  of  a  customer,  such 
participating  firm  shall  be  treated  as  having 
received  a  written  confirmation  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
quisition.' 

"(b)     Section    4918(e)     of    such    Code    Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  the  text 
of  such  section  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'A  participating 
firm  selling,  or  effecting  the  sale  of,  stock  of 
a  foreign  Issuer  or  a  debt  obligation  of  a 
foreign  obligor  may  Issue  a  written  compari- 
son or  broker-dealer  confirmation,  which  In- 
dicates the  exemption  for  prior  American 
ownership  and  compliance  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  applies  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  stock  or  debt  obligation,  only  If  such 
participating  firm  (or  another  participating 
firm  for  which  the  sale  Is  being  effected)  has 
In  Its  possession  (except  In  the  case  of  a  sale 
by  a  participating  firm  selling  for  Its  own 
account  and  In  the  case  of  a  sale  for  an- 
other participating  firm  or  a  participating 
custodian  to  which  paragraph  (4)  applies) 
a  statement,  upon  which  such  participating 
firm  (or  such  other  participating  firm)  re- 
lies In  good  faith,  executed  under  penalty 
of  perjury  by  the  person  making  the  sale, 
establishing  that  such  person  Is  a  United 
States  person  and  Is  the  owner  of  all  stock 
of  foreign  Issuers  and  debt  obligations  of 
foreign  obUgors  carried  in  the  records  of 
such  jjartlclpatlng  firm  (or  such  other  par- 
ticipating firm)  for  the  account  of  such 
person;  and  such  participating  flxm  (or  such 
other  participating  firm)    either — '; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  'July  14,  1967'  In 
paragraph  (2)  the  following:  ',  acquired 
such  stock  or  debt  obllgaUon  for  Its  own  ac- 
count. If  the  exemption  for  prior  American 
ownership  and  compliance  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  applied  to  such  acquisition  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b)(3),  or'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ';  or',  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"•(8)  conditions  set  forth  In  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
are  met.';  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence :  'For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (5).  and  (7),  the  term 
"seller"  does  not  include  a  participating  firm 
selling  for  Its  own  account.' 

"(c)  Section  4918(h)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "It  has  In  Its  pos- 
session a  statement,  upon  which  It  relies' 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'such  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian  (or 
another  participating  firm  or  participating 
custodian  for  which  the  delivery  Is  being 
effected)  has  In  Its  possession  a  statement 
upon  which  such  participating  firm  or  par- 
ticipating custodian  (or  such  other  partici- 
pating firm  or  participating  custodian)  re- 
lies'. 

"(d)  Section  6681(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  4918(h)'  after  'sec- 
tion 4918(e)'. 

"(e)    Section    7241(b)    of    such   Code    la 


amended  by  Inserting  'or  4918(h)'  after  'sec- 
tion 4918(e) '. 

"(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  by  subsecUons  (d)  and  (e)) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  acqulaitloius  of 
stock  and  debt  obligations  made  after  July 
14,  1967.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  MILLS  (Interrupting  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  an  explanation  of  these, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  (JURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  Arkansas  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding.  This  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent, 
provides  that  wine  and  wine  products, 
which  are  rendered  unfit  for  beverage 
use,  may  be  withdrawn  tax  free  from  a 
bonded  wine  cellar.  The  Senate  accepted 
this  provision  with  only  one  technical 
change  regarding  its  effective  date.  At 
the  request  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  effective  date  was  postponed  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  90  days  or 
more  after  enactment.  This  change  was 
made  to  provide  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  regulations  on  this  provision. 

Also  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  did  attach  some  very 
minor  technical  amendments  to  this  bill, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  interest  equalization  tax  compli- 
ance procedures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  they  are  not  germane 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  not  in  the  very 
strict  sense  of  being  the  same  type  of 
excise  tax  matter  such  as  the  excise  tax 
involved  in  the  initial  bill.  However,  these 
matters  were  before  us  in  the  conference 
on  the  recently  enacted  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  Extension  Act.  It  was  felt  by 
u."  in  the  conference  that  even  though 
these  were  technical  amendments,  they 
were  essential  to  the  overall  purpose  of 
the  Senate  amendments  deaUng  with  the 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Act,  they  possibly  carried  us 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conference 
in  that  they  might  not  be  technically 
within  the  conference. 

It  was  the  suggestion  then  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  Sen- 
ate attach  these  technical  amendments 
to  some  bill  that  was  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  that  as  far  as  we 
on  the  conference  were  concerned,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  them.  In  a  sense, 
they  picked  the  bill  that  does  have  to  do 
with  an  excise  tax,  and  one  might  say 
that  the  interest  equalization  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  excise  tax.  They  did  not  put 
It  onto  a  tariff  bill,  to  say  the  least.  They 
did  put  it  on  a  tax  bill. 
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Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  cer- 
tonay  true.  I  want  to  contend  the 
K  .ntleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  otiier 
oinferees  for  not  stretching,  as  they 
«ell  might  have,  the  concept  of  what 
fl  e  could  have  done  in  conference,  and 
tiey  suggested  this  as  an  alternative 
r  lethod  of  correcting  something  which  is 
r;aUy  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
8  mendment. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  another  tecn- 
lical  violation,  perhaps,  but  it  is  cer- 
1  ainly  preferable  to  bring  it  back  m  this 
fay  sb  that  the  House  could  consider 
;  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.    GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
rom  Iowa.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  This  is  strictly  a  techni- 
;al  amendment,  or  amendments? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes,  largely  technical. 
=leally,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  interest 
>quaUzation  tax.  these  things  should 
nave  been  in  there. 

Incidentally.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  actually  offered 
them. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  is  right.  Permit  me 
to  briefly  explain.  They  make  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  equalization  tax  compli- 
ance procedures — 

First  a  participating  firm  actmg  lor 
itself  wiU  generally  be  treated  m  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  own 
customers. 

Second,  a  participating  firm  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  foreign  securities  under  the 
new  procedures  where  it  is  acting  for  an- 
other participating  firm  which  satisfies 
the  prescribed  requirements.  A  sunuar 
modification  is  made  in  the  transfer  of 
custody  procedures. 

Third  the  Treasury  Department  may 
specify  additional  conditions  which  if 
satisfied,  will  aUow  a  participating  firm 
to  sell  foreign  securities  under  the  new 
procedures.  ,  , 

Fourth,  the  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties provided  for  making  false  state- 
ments of  U.S.  person  status  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sales  procedures  are  made 
applicable  to  statements  made  for  pur- 
poses of  the  transfer  of  custody  pro- 
cediu-es.  .    .    , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  of  a  technical 

nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. ^.      i.,  4.„ 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  ,  .J     „ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    CLERK    TO    RE 
CETVE  MESSAGES  FROM   SENATE 
AND  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  jonr-  ^^s°: 

LUnONS  DULY  PASSED  ANT> 
FOUND  TRULY  ENROLLED,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDmG  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  MONDAY  NEXT 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  untU 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent temporarily  today  because  of  the 
cancellation  of  a  flight,  and  I  entered 
the  Chamber  shortly  after  the  vote  was 
announced  on  the  social  security  bill. 

I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  'yea.'" 


FOOD  STAMP  EXTENSION  BILL 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  a  Senate-House  conference  is 
deadlocked  over  the  agriculture  authori- 
zation bill  on  the  food  stamp  extension. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  two  ver- 
sions is  the  House  provision  for  a  1-year 
authorization  and  the  Senate  provision 
for  a  3-year  authorization. 

I  urge  that  our  House  conferees  accept 
the  Senate  version.  While  the  farmers 
need  for  the  food  stamp  program  has  di- 
minished with  the  reduction  of  the  food 
surplus,  the  food  stamp  program  is  just 
about  the  only  reason  remaining  for  an 
urban  representative  to  support  a  farm 
bill  If  this  legislation  is  to  have  nation- 
wide support,  it  must  have  some  nation- 
wide appeal. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  were  late  in  my  com- 
munity in  getting  into  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  entered  this  program  on 
May  1  1963.  This  program  at  first  was 
only  a  pilot  program.  We  now  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
successful  endeavors  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  we  have  done  more 
to  fight  poverty  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram than  any  other  Federal  program. 

In  our  community,  nearly  $19  million 
in  free  or  bonus  stamps  have  been  used 
to  purchase  food  in  our  county  since  tne 
beginning  of  the  program.  That  is  more 
Federal  assistance   than   all   the   other 
poverty  programs  involved  in  my  area. 
But  unlike  other  programs  which  may 
not  directly  reach  the  poor,  this  money 
through  the  stamp  program  has  been 
carefuUy  directed  in  my  area  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  need— some  18,000  fam- 
ilies  living    on   public    assistance,    and 
1500  low-income  families.  This  money 
has  been  used  in  the  satisfaction  of  basic 
human  needs.  It  has  not  been  a  give- 
away program,  because  the  People  in- 
volved have  had  to  purchase  with  their 
own  money,  or  out  of  their  public  assist- 


ance grants,  the  stamps  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  these  free  or  bonus  coupons. 
Through  food  stamps,  the  poor  in  my 
community  have  been  able  to  increase 
their  food  purchases  by  over  25  percent. 
This  program  has  meant  more  food,  milk, 
fresh  meats,  fresh  vegetables  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  poverty  areas  of  my  commu- 
nity This  is  the  first  program  that  com- 
bines aid  to  the  poor  with  sound  nutri- 
tion.   This   program    uses    the    regular 
channels   of   distribution,   that   is,    the 
supermarkets  or  the  grocery  stores.  In 
my  community  we  would  suffer  a  tragic 
loss  if  this  program  were  discontinued. 
In  my  area  for  the  month  of  March 
of   this  year   17,836  families,   or  64.248 
persons,  were  direct  beneficiaries  partic- 
ipating iu  this  program,  from  the  roles 
of  those  eligible  for  aid  for  the  aged,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  on  relief. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  coimty  since  this 
program  has  gone  into  effect,  there  have 
been  766,644  cases  served.  The  bonuses 
since  the  program  went  into  effect  on 
May  1,  1963,  have  totaled  over  $19  mil- 
lion, with  a  total  stamp  value  of  almost 
$50  million. 

Every  month,  more  than  19,500  fam- 
ilies in  my  community  utilize  $453,000  in 
food  stamps  to  supplement  their  food 
purchases  and  their  diets.  The  collapse 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  1,  2,  or  3 
years  from  now  would  spell  human 
disaster.  ^    ,   ..  , 

A  3-year  program  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  prudently  continue  present 
programs  or  to  provide  alternate  meth- 
ods for  funding  them. 

When  the  farm  leaders  of  America  in- 
stituted the  food  stamp  program,  they 
talked  of  human  values,  the  improve- 
ment of  poverty,  diets,  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  The  promises  of  agnculture 
in  the  bountiful  years  of  surplus  cannot 
be  suspended  when  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  served  in  former  m 
measure.  Agriculture  must  kefP  Jt^ 
promise  and  do  its  part  to  serve  the  total 
needs  of  America.  The  overwhelming 
goods  of  the  food  stamp  program  de- 
mands just  this. 
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ARRESTED  FOR  PATOIOTISM-AR- 
REST  FOR  CARRYING  A  BUMPER 
STICKER 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ,  .     ,.  „  j„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  UKe 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
a  most  deplorable  incident  which  oc- 
curred recentiy  in  my  ovm  State  of  Ne'ft 
York  One  of  my  constituents  was  ar- 
rested in  a  State  park  for  saying  how 
proud  he  was  to  be  an  Amencan  and 
distributing  bumper  stickers  carrying  a 
similar  message.  ,:,  „„v 

Let  me  describe  the  situation.  Frai^ 
Marano,   a  disabled  veteran   of  Woria 


War  n,  was  in  Mohansic  State  Park  just 
a  few  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  He 
had  a  bumper  sticker  on  his  car  which 
said:  "If  your  heart" — there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  heart— "is  not  in  America,  you 
had  better  get  your"— then  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  jackass— "out."  Because  most 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  not  yet 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
many,  many  people  wanted  to  know 
where  they,  too,  could  get  such  bumper 
stickers.  My  constituent  started  passing 
them  around  in  return  for  25-cent  dona- 
tions. Before  long,  he  was  surrounded 
by  police  and  arrested.  He  was  taken  be- 
fore a  judge  and  bail  was  set  at  $50,  well 
above  that  required  of  the  razor-wielding 
demonstrators  who  disrupted  this  House 
2  weeks  ago. 

If  this  was  not  enough,  he  was  taken 
to  the  State  police  barracks  and  interro- 
gated. They  wanted  to  know  if  he  was 
a  conservative.  After  a  while,  he  was  re- 
leased. The  police  told  him  that  they 
could  not  allow  him  to  solicit  for  Ameri- 
canism because  then  they  would  have  to 
give  the  same  rights  to  subversives.  I 
do  not  quite  follow  this— the  subversives 
already  have  these  rights.  The  mayor  of 
New  York  City  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  give  permits  to  leftwingers  to  hold 
meetings  in  Central  Park  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  is  wrong  with 
this  country.  It  is  not  rats,  it  is  not  hous- 
ing, it  is  not  poverty— it  is  a  growing  lack 
of  honor,  patriotism,  and  Integrity.  There 
is  something  wrong  when  a  disabled  vet- 
eran is  arrested  in  a  public  park  for  pa- 
triotism while  Stokely  Carmichael,  Rap 
Brown,  and  others  incite  rebellion 
throughout  the  land.  There  is  something 
wrong  when  American  boys  die  in  Viet- 
nam while  Lyndon  Johnson  sends  aid  to 
Russia.  There  is  something  wrong  when 
the  Supreme  Court  coddles  criminals 
while  the  crime  rate  soars. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  do  not 
know  it^— but  I  think  they  do — this  Na- 
tion is  on  the  verge  of  open  political  re- 
volt. No  country  can  sit  by  while  the 
fabric  that  made  it  great  is  ripped  apart 
by  agitators,  revolutionaries,  and  bleed- 
ing hearts.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  a  man 
faces  trial  for  Americanism. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  REPUBLIC 
OP  GABON 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  happy  to  extend  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  President  Leon  M'ba, 
to  Ambassador  Louis  Owanga,  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Gabon  on  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence, August  17,  1967.  On  that  date  in 
I960,  Gabon  became  an  independent  na- 
tion after  having  been  an  overseas  ter- 


ritoi-y  of  Prance  and  then  an  autonomous 
state  within  the  French  community. 

Gebon  is  a  republic  with  a  presidential 
form  of  government  modeled  on  the 
French  system.  Under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, established  in  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  Chief  of  State  and  Chief  of 
Goverimaent,  is  elected  for  7  years.  Gabon 
has  maintained  extremely  close  relations 
with  the  former  colonial  power,  France, 
and  there  are  more  Frenchmen  in  Gabon 
today  than  in  colonial  times.  France  pro- 
vides extensive  military,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  and  is  the  country's 
chief  trading  partner. 

Grabon  is  rich  in  natural  resources  and 
consequently  has  always  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  payments.  Until 
1963.  75  percent  of  all  Gabonese  exports 
were  the  product  of  her  lush  equatorial 
forests.  In  recent  years  the  country's  ex- 
tensive mineral  wealth  has  also  begun  to 
be    exported;     crude    oil.    manganese, 
uranium  oxide  and  gold.  In  addition,  it 
possesses  a  large  deposit  of  high-grade 
iron  ore  which  a  consortium  of  United 
States   and    European    steel   producers 
hopes  to  put  Into  production  within  10 
years.  Gabon  welcomes  private  invest- 
ment and  provides  substantial  conces- 
sions and  guarantees  for  new  foreign  in- 
vestors. United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Mobil,  and  Shell  have  invested  sig- 
nificantly in  Gabon,  generally  in  associa- 
tion with  European  partners.  Despite  its 
extensive  natural  wealth,  Gabon  faces 
serious  problems  in  its  efforts  to  tichieve 
economic  development.  It  has  inadequate 
economic    infrastructure,     communica- 
tions, and  trained  manpower  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Problems  of  educa- 
tion, housing,  public  health,  and  nutri- 
tion complicate  the  Government's  efforts 
to  meet  the  people's  rising  expectations. 
These     considerations     understandably 
preoccupy  the  Gabonese  Government  to 
a  large  extent  so  that  Its  interest  and 
activity  on  the  international  scene  is 
limited. 

The  first  American  contact  with  Gabon 
was  through  Protestant  missionaries 
which  arrived  there  in  1842.  At  present 
there  are  about  25  American  missionaries 
serving  in  the  country.  In  addition  to 
the  exchange  of  Ambassadors,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  extended  modest 
economic  assistance.  Since  March  1963, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  active  In  Ga- 
bon, engaged  primarily  in  a  rural  school 
construction  program. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  wishing  continued 
progress  to  this  young  republic  on  its 
seventh  anniversary. 


INTEGRATION   OF   THE    NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 


Civil  Disorders  recommended  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  National  Guard.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  is  1.15  percent  na- 
tionally; in  the  Air  National  Guard  it  is 
0.6  percent. 

"The  Commission  pointed  out  that  the 
New  York  Army  National  Guard  has 
only  612  Negroes  out  of  a  total  of  24,706, 
only  2.48  percent.  The  New  York  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  has  only  54  Negroes  out  of 
4,720,  only  1.2  percent. 

Over  4  years  ago,  on  May  13,  1963,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  State  National  Guard  then  had 
only  532  Negroes,  who  were  almost  ex- 
clusively in  two  units.  I  then  called  upon 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  eliminate  segregation  in  the 
New  York  National  Guard. 

Today  the  New  York  National  Guard 
has  612  Negroes,  an  incresise  of  80  in  4 
years.  On  August  11.  1967.  I  again  urged 
the  Governor  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  the  New 
York  National  Guard  and  to  have  an  ac- 
tive recruitment  campaign  to  enlist 
members  of  minority  groups. 

On  August  14.  1967,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  \irging  immediate 
action  to  carry  out  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. I  said : 

As  long  as  the  states  continue  to  maintain 
the  National  Guard,  It  Is  essential  that  a 
major  effort  be  made  both  to  promote  re- 
cruitment of  Negroes  and  to  Insure  that 
state  National  Guard  units  are  fully  Inte- 
grated. 

Today  for  a  moment  I  should  like  to 
contrast  the  response  of  two  Governors 
to  this  report.  One  is  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  who  h&s  obtained  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
New  Jersey  National  Guard.  Governor 
Hughes  will  have  an  enlistment  program 
to  bring  Negroes  into  the  Guard.  Tlie 
other  is  the  Governor  of  New  York,  who 
has  refused  to  act,  although  he  is  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  Instead  of  attending  to 
the  business  of  New  York  State,  he  has 
been  out  at  Mackinac  Island  for  the 
past  week  playing  presidential  oplitics 
with  another  Governor,  who  should  also 
be  attending  to  the  urgent  problems  con- 
fronting our  cities  today. 

I  urge  Governor  Rockefeller  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  Governor  Hughes  and 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission.  He  should  immediately  rec- 
tify these  conditions,  of  which  he  has 
knowledge  for  many  long  years. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statistical  breakdown  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  which  was  released  on  Au- 
gust 10,  at  the  time  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorder: 

Breakdown  op  Guard 
Washington.  August  10. — Following  is  a 
table  showing  the  percentage  of  National 
Guard  personnel  In  the  various  states  who 
are  Negroes.  TTie  first  three  coliimns  of  figures 
are  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  the  second 
three  columns  for  the  Air  National  Guard, 
both  as  of  Dec.  31.  1966. 
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Ho  report. 

And  also  I  Include  in  the  Record  the 
SI  eech  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
K  ouse  on  May  13,  1963,  In  which  I  urged 
G  ovemor  Rockefeller  to  take  immediate 
a  ;tion  to  achieve  an  integrated  New  York 
^ational  Guard: 

AVIERICA.N       VETESAN3       CO.MMn-rEe       REPORTS 
SEGREGATION       IN       NEW        YOP.K       NATIONAL 

Guard 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fitst  Item  on  the  agenda  of  unfinished  busl- 
n  sss  before  the  Nation  is  civil  rights,  an  Issue 
V  hlch  gets  practically  no  service  in  the  South 
aid  aU  too  often  more  lipservice  than  ac- 
ton in  the  North.  The  American  Veterans' 
C  ommlttee,  which  has  been  in  the  forefront 
the  flght  for  full  equality  for  all  our  clti- 
ifens.  has  brought  to  light  a  shocking  pattern 
cr  segregation  In  the  New  Yorlt  National 
( luard.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
ttte  Houss  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from 
1  lurray  Gross,  the  national  chairman  of  the 
I  .merican  Veterans  Committee,  which  shows 
tae  extent  of  segregation  in  the  New  York 
]  rational  Guard, 

Over  a  year  ago.  in  April  1962.  this  segre- 

j  atlon  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Gov- 

( rnor  Rockefeller  by  the  American  Veterans 

Committee,  yet  no  effective  action  has  been 

aken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Murray  Gross  poii;t5  out: 

•■Governor  Rockefeller  has.  In  the  past,  ex- 

>ressed  criticism  of  the  President  because  of 

lUeged  weakness  in  the  civil  rights  area.  It 

leems  to  AVC  that  the  Governor  should  be 

sncouraged  to  clean  his  own  house  first.  The 

Governor  is  In  a  position  to  achieve  full  Inte- 

rratlon  in  the  National  Guard  of  his  State 

jy  a  stroke  of  the  pen;  AVC  hopes  that  he 

:nay  soon  make  the  stroke  effective," 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Governor  of 
Mew  York  to  take  immediate  steps  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  In  the  New  York  National 
Guard,  I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Committee  letter  at  this  point 

In  the  Record:  

"American  Veterans  Committee. 

"Washington,  D.C,  April  23,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Wiluam  Pittb  Rtan. 
'House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Dkar  Congressman  Ryan;  The  American 
Veterana  Oommlttee  haa  long  been  concerned 
with  the  extent  to  which  segregation  persists 
In  the  New  York  National  Guard. 

"When  AVC  learned  that  whole  Infantry 
battle  groups,  located  in  New  York  County. 
had  no  Negro  personnel  whatever  assigned 
to  them,  whereas  other  units,  principally 
transportation  and  Artillery  were   virtually 


all-Negro  as  to  officers  and  warrant  offlcer-', 
and  contained  large  concentr.ations  of  Negro 
enlisted  personnel,  oorreepondence  was  initi- 
ated with  MaJ.  Gen,  A.  C,  O'Hara.  command- 
ing general  of  the  New  York  National  Guard. 
•General  O'Hara's  replies  indicate  that  he 
thinks  of  the  issue  of  segregation  entirely 
in  terms  of  vrhether  new  enlistments  Into 
existing  units  are  considered  without  regard 
to  race;  General  O'Hara  apparently  does  not 
feel  that  the  New  York  National  Guard  has 
any  obligation  to  carry  out  the  public  policy 
of  the  State  in  terms  of  reshuffling  personnel 
now  assigned  to  all-white  or  substantially 
ail-Negro  units. 

'The  American  Veleians  Committee  com- 
municated with  Governor  Rockefeller  In 
April  1962.  calling  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  asking  for  his  in- 
tervention. A  conference  was  finally  set  up. 
which  took  place  In  June  1962.  between  Gen- 
eral O'Hara  and  several  senior  officers  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  and  an  AVC  dele- 
gation, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Palmer, 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Governor.  'While 
the  conference  produced  some  minor  results, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  process  of  keeping 
records  as  to  applicants  for  enlistment,  the 
National  Guard  reiterated  its  views  that  it 
had  no  policy  requiring  affirmative  action 
looking  toward  the  Integration  of  existing 
units,  and  that  it  would  not  even  take  the 
lead  in  asking  for  volunteers  to  transfer  to 
other  units  across  racial  lines. 

"The  American  Veterans  Committee  Is  now 
in  possession  of  detailed  figures,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962.  w'nich  show  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  various  units  of  the  National  Guard, 
The  follo7.-ir-3  are  some  examples  from  these 
figures : 

"fa)  Not  a  single  Negro  is  serving  in  any 
of  the  miUUry  police  units  of  the  State 
(102d  MP  Battalion.  27th,  106th.  and  107th 
MP  Companies  and  42d  Division  MP  Detach- 
ment, comprising  23  officers.  3  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  326  enlisted  men) , 

"(b)  Not  a  single  Negro  is  serving  in  any 
of  the  ordnance  units  in  the  State  (106th, 
727th.  and  742d  Ordnance  Battalions,  to- 
gether with  their  attached  companies,  com- 
prising 52  officers.  34  warrant  officers,  and 
1.108  enlisted  men) . 

"(c)  Among  all  of  the  medical  units  in  the 
State  (102d  and  IS-tth  Battalions),  compris- 
ing 56  officers  and  393  enlisted  men,  there  are 
exactly  2  Negro  enlisted  men,  a  percentage 
of  about  0.5  percent. 

"(d)  Among  all  of  the  signal  units  In  the 
State  (104th  Signal  Group.  101st.  227th.  and 
242d  Signal   Battalions)    compri.^ing  53   offi- 


cers, 15  warrant  officers  and  887  enlisted  men. 
there  Is  exactly  1  Negro  enlisted  man,  a 
percentage  of  about  0.11  percent. 

"(e)  Not  a  single  Negro  is  serving  in  the 
71st,  107th,  and  165th  Infantry  Battle 
Groups,  all  located  in  Manhattan  (which  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census  Is  over  25  percent 
nonwhlte).  and  including  139  officers,  9  war- 
rant officers,  and  2,753  enlisted  men. 

"(f)  The  141st  Transportation  Battalion, 
with  its  attached  companies  has  18  out  of 
18  Negro  officers,  6  out  of  6  Negro  warrant 
officers,  and  238  out  of  465  Negro  enlisted 
men,  or  percentages  of  100  percent,  100  per- 
cent and  51,1  percent  respectively. 

"(g)  The  369th  Artillery,  with  Its  a.';signed 
batteries,  has  21  out  of  22  Negro  officers,  3 
out  of  3  Negro  warrant  officers,  and  240  out 
of  397  Negro  enlisted  men,  or  percentages  of 
95.5  percent,  100  percent,  and  60.5  percent, 
respectively. 

"If  these  figures  were  reported  from  a  State 
located  in  the  South,  or  in  which  a  legal 
policy  requiring  segregation  had  recently 
been  abolished,  such  as  North  Carolina,  they 
would  be  perfectly  understandable. 

"Coming  from  New  York,  however,  which 
State  has  a  firm  public  policy  dedicated  to 
complete  Integration,  at  least  of  the  public 
sector,  they  demonstrate  a  lamentable  lack 
of  leadership.  Governs  Rockefeller  has.  In 
the  past,  expressed  criticism  of  the  President 
because  of  alleged  weakness  in  the  civil 
rights  area.  It  seems  to  AVC  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  encouraged  to  clean  his  own 
house  first.  The  Governor  is  In  a  position  to 
achieve  full  Integration  in  the  National 
Guard  of  his  State  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen; 
AVC  hopes  that  he  may  eoojl  make  the  stroke 
effective. 

"Yotirs  very  truly. 

"Murray  Gross. 
"National  Chairman. 
"American  Veterans'  Cormnittec." 


PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT  FEATURE 
OF  PUBLICLY  OWNED  HOUSING 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wEis  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tlie 
President  has  announced  a  new  program 
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of  housing  for  low -income  families  that 
can  offer  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the 
living  conditions  of  thousands  of  under- 
privileged Americans.  Although  this  is  a 
pUot  program  for  the  time  being,  I  am 
sure  it  is  one  we  can  all  support  and 
help  bring  to  full  fruition  on  a  large 

One  major  innovation,  as  I  understand 
this  program,  is  to  involve  private  enter- 
prise in  the  management  of  pubUcly 
owned  housing.  Who  cannot  see  the  op- 
portunities this  presents?  Whether  you 
strongly  or  reluctantly  support  public 
housing,  you  know  that  its  image  has 
suffered  in  large  part  because  so  many 
have  believed  that  private  enterprise 
should  have  the  primary  opportunity  in 
America  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.  In  short, 
public  housing  is  much  needed  but  much 
scorned. 

The  administration  has  been  aware  of 
this  and  has  earUer  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide low-rent  housing  for  those  of  the 
lowest  Income.  The  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram readily  comes  in  mind.  And  re- 
cently Secretary  Weaver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment inaugurated  a  so-called  Turnkey 
program  for  pubUc  housing,  imder  which 
private  developers  design  and  build  this 
housing  and  turn  it  over  to  the  local 
housing  authority.  The  Turnkey  program 
had  been  an  instant  success — and  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  produced  the  housing 
faster  and  at  much  lower  cost  than  the 
public  housing  agencies  have  been  able 
to  produce  such  projects. 

Now  Secretary  Weaver  has  come  up 
with  another  irmovative  step  to  bring 
private  enterprise  further  into  the  pic- 
ture. Under  this  program— aptly  named 
the  private  production-management  pro- 
gram for  low-Income  housing — private 
builders  wiU  use  the  Turnkey  method 
to  produce  the  housing  and  then  private 
management  firms  will  then  enter  into 
a  contract  to  manage  the  development. 
This  could  be  a  long-term  contract,  and 
the  management  firm  would  select  ten- 
ants and  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
tenants.  ^    .,    . 

One  advantage  of  this  program  is  that 
it  will  make  the  housing  units  available 
to  the  low-income  families  at  lower  rents 
than  they  have  to  pay  for  rent  supple- 
ment housing. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  other  factor.  With  this  new  concep- 
tion, local  Involvement  becomes  over- 
whelming—for the  housing  will  be  locally 
owned  by  the  local  community,  built  by 
private  enterprise  and  managed  by  local 
private  enterprise. 


man  of  the  department  of  economics  at 
Boston  College,  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  on  pending 
truth-in-lending  legislation. 

Father  McEwen  has  a  distinguished 
background  in  the  consumer  field.  He 
served  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Consumer  Council.  For  5  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Con- 
sumer Council  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts,  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consvuner  Interests.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  passed  strong  and  mean- 
ingful truth-in-lending  legislation. 

In  his  appearance  before  Lhe  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Father  McEwen 
discussed  the  cause  of  the  riots  which 
have  plagued  our  country  for  the  past 
three   summers.   Father   McEwen  said: 


PRIEST  SEES  TIE  BETWEEN  RIOTS 
AND  CREDIT  ABUSES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  Father  Robert  J.  McEwen,  a 
member  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  chalr- 


I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  definite 
connection  between  the  public  Inability  or 
refusal  to  do  anything  about  consumer 
abuses  and  the  violence  of  these  riots  ,  .  .  I 
believe  there  is  logic  and  reason  in  what  I 
have  said  to  you  about  this  connection  be- 
tween consumier  abuses  and  the  riots,  but  Is 
there  also  evidence?  I  believe  there  Is  more 
than  enough  evidence  to  fill  a  library,  cur- 
rent investigations  at  Federal  and  State 
levels  will  bring  this  out. 

Father  McEwen  brought  out  an  exam- 
ple which  backs  up  his  thoughts.  He  dis- 
cussed a  color  motion  picture  produced 
by  the  California  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice and  quoted  from  a  news  dispatch  on 
the  film: 

It  aims  to  expose  the  "suede -shoe  boys" 
who  garner  mllUons  of  dollars  every  year 
with  deceptive  installment  contracts. 

It  also  alms  at  easing  racial  tensions  In 
■Watts  and  other  troubled  Negro  areas  by 
eradicating  a  major  cause  of  resentment :  the 
exploitation  of  the  Negroes  by  unscrupulous 
whites. 

The  commodities  are  generally  legitimate, 
the  swindle  comes  In  the  conditional  sales 
contracts  the  buyers  are  talked  Into  signing. 

Of  this  practice,  Father  McEwen  re- 
ported the  attorney  general  was  quoted 
as  saying : 

We  found  that  the  resulting  resentments 
are  a  significant  factor  in  the  chronic  hostile 
feelings  in  minority  group  areas. 

Father  McEwen's  statement  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  re- 
marks so  that  all  Members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  thoughts  on  the 
Important  question  of  consumer  credit. 

The  statement  follows: 

TRtTTH  IN  Lending   and  the  Consumer 
Pbo'tection  Bills 
(Statement  of  Rev,  Robert  J.  McEwen.  S,J., 
Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  Bos- 
ton College,   Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,   before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Augtist  10,  1967) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Father 
Robert  J.  McEwen.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  Boston  College.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  served  as  first  chairman  of 
the    Massachusetts    Consumer    Council,    an 
agency  created  by  the  Legislature  as  an  In- 
dependent  office    In   the   state   government. 
Prior  to  that  I  served  for  five  years  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Consumer  Coimcll  to  the 
Attorney   General   of   Massachusetts,   I   was 


also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
Consumer  Association.  In  1965  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  a  member  of  his 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests, I  have  been  twice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Consumer  Information. 

From  this  background  I  can  tell  you  with- 
out reservation  that  consumer  credit  prob- 
lems have  been  number  one  on  the  list  of 
items  disturbing  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  ten  year  period  during  which  I 
have  been  connected  -with  the  consumer 
movement.  I  well  remember  that  the  one 
strong  emotional  Issue  agitating  the  two  hun- 
dred people  who  gathered  In  1959  to  plan  the 
formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Consumer 
Association  was  the  desire  to  do  something 
about  consumer  credit  abuses.  Nothing  in  the 
intervening  years  has  lessened  the  intensity 
of  pubUc  concern  over  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  consumer  credit. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  the 
efforts  of  our  consumer  groups  In  Massa- 
chusetts, allied  with  the  devoted  work  of 
labor  and  women's  groups  such  as  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  have  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  two  credit  acts,  the  Retail 
Installment  Sales  Act  and  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  Of  these  I  will  say  a  few  things 
later,  but  now  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
man  who  Is  responsible  for  our  success  In 
this  field  more  than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual. He  is  the  former  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Banking,  John  P,  Clair,  whose  last 
public  appearance  was  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Hearing 
on  Truth  in  Lending,  He  died  very  suddenly 
after  a  brief  illness;  and  four  days  before 
he  died,  I  visited  him  in  the  hospital  and 
he  told  me  he  first  began  to  feel  sick  on  the 
plane  returning  from  the  -Washington  Hear- 
ing, -We  all  know.  In  Massachusetts,  that  we 
have  lost  a  truly  great  public  servant,  and 
I  urge  you  to  read  his  statement  in  the  Sen- 
ate Hearings. 

CONSUMEB  CREDIT  ABUSES  AND  ElOTS 

Since  the  recent  rioting,  I  have  been  pon- 
dering   the    connection    between    consumer 
abuses,  particularly  in  the  credit  field,  and 
the  emergence  of  these  Irrational  riots.  Now. 
no  one  of  us  in  this  room,  and  certainly  no 
one  responsible  In  a  consumer  field  condones 
the    senseless    pillage,    looting,    destruction, 
hatred  and  the  violation  of  Individual  rights 
to  life  and  property  that  have  emerged  In 
these  riots.  I  hjve  personal  knowledge  of  the 
unsettling    effect   these   riots   have    had    on 
people  far  distant  from  them  and  up  to  now 
totally  dissociated  from  them.  Elderly  people 
are  fearful  for  their  families  traveling  out- 
side of  their  home  city.  The  elderly  them- 
selves are  afraid  to  go  out.  I  know  In  one 
instance    a   small   businessman   In   an   area 
near  a  previous  riot  area  has  been  unable 
to  find  a  buyer  for  his  grocery  and  liquor 
business  partly  because  new  buyers  hesitate 
to   set   themselves   up   in   these    areas,   and 
partly  because  banks  are  reluctant  to  lend 
to  new  owners  of  businesses  in  the  central 
city  danger  areas.  I  am  sure  there  are  num- 
erous instances  of  similar  effects  of  the  riot- 
ing on  totally  Innocent  people. 

But  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  more  I 
think 'about  It,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  there  Is  a  definite  connection  between 
the  public  inability  or  refusal  to  do  anything 
about  consumer  abuses  and  the  violence  of 
these  riots.  Take  the  simple  case  of  Truth 
In  Lending  legislation.  The  disclosure  of  true 
Interest  rates  seems  to  be  such  an  elementary 
demand  of  equity  and  fairness  that  the  sim- 
ple people  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
legislatures  at  the  state  and  federal  level 
have  balked  for  nearly  ten  years  at  meeting 
this  simple  demand.  Social  peace  and  social 
harmony  are  best  preserved  by  the  timely 
elimination  and  correction  of  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  abuses  wherever  or  when- 
ever they  occur. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  why.  since  the 
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ooiaumer  abuses  are  not  new.  and  In  fact 
eyn  worse  things  may  have  happened  In 
OXT  past  history,  why  suddenly  do  I  see  a 
coanectlon  between  these  abuses  and  riots? 
Miybe  because  of  two  things,  and  now  I 
re  'er  not  to  the  hoodlum  elements  who  are 
ta  ting  advantage  of  this  situation  but  to 
tt  e  poor  misguided  slum  dwellers,  who  have 
Ixen  manipulated  Into  being  part  of  the 
m  iss  that  goes  on  a  holiday  spree.  Why  did 
oiler  generations,  why  did  the  Irish,  the 
ItSLllana,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  and  so  forth 
w>rk  more  or  less  within  the  law  without 
Tt  sort  to  clvU  Insurrection  to  correct  Inequl- 
tlss  and  abvises?  I  wonder  If  It's  because 
Eiropean  civilization  has  a  long  history  of 
tl «  people's  Blow  fight  for  right.  Justice,  and 
fieedom.  The  European  peoples  know  from 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  that  the 
a  ihievement  of  a  decent  society  is  a  slow 
a  Id  painful  process  and  In  most  cases  Is 
a)le  to  be  won  through  the  civilized  pro- 
o  idures  of  law  and  government. 

Other  people  from  other  civilizations  may 
b  i  more  simple  and  direct.  They  Instinctively 
s -e  and  feel  the  evil  connected  with  explol- 
t  lUon,  usury,  and  extortion.  And  they  make 
s  mple  connections  between  economic  In- 
3  istlces  and  thievery.  They  think  society  is 
t  nable  or  unwilling  to  do  anything.  There- 
fjre,  they  may  see  nothing  wrong  at  all 
vlth  returning  one  form  of  thievery  for 
a  aother. 

Now.    to  the   extent   that    our   laws   and 

commercial    customs    have    been    rigged    In 

1  ivor  of  the  seller  and  against  the  consumer. 

13   that   extent   they   have   perpetuated    an 

i  Uenatlon  of  the  people — a  loss  of  conviction 

1  hat  they  could  work  through  the  orderly 

]  irocesses   of   government   and   law   for   the 

i  melioration  of  their  difficulties.  Too  often 

'  he  law  has  been  used  against  them.  This 

1  (reeds  the  conviction  that  the  law  and  the 

:  orces  of  law  and  order  are  the  enemy. 

This  Is  what  I  have  preached  right  from 

he  beginning  of  the  Consumer  Movement. 

iamely.  that  government,  legislatures  courts 

iad  to  convince  the  general  public  that  they 

»ere  on  the  side  of  fairness  and  equity  to 

kll  and  were  not  being  manipulated  by  spe- 

:lal  Interests  to  hold  down,  exploit  and  de- 

:elve  the  people. 

Let  me  say.  by  way  of  digression,  that  I  am 
not  here  suggesting  a  clean-cut  division  be- 
tween white  and  black,  because  from  several 
Murces  I  have  been  Informed  that  the  poor 
people  are  exploited  by  black  owners  and 
landlords  just  as  much,  If  not  more,  than  by 
any  other  seller.  The  main  problem  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  not  one  of  color  or 
race,  but  a  problem  of  economic  power  and 
economic  Justice. 

Therefore  It  is  high  time  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  country,  through  its  leg- 
islature and  courts,  to  set  the  balance  right 
between  consumers  and  seUers  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  access  to  credit. 

In  addressing  these  words  to  you.  gentle- 
men, I  know  I  am  echoing  thoughts  ad- 
dressed by  Cardinal  O'Boyle  in  a  letter  read 
to  the  people  of  Washington  on  the  National 
Day  of  prayer  proclaimed  by  President  John- 
son. The  Cardinal  called  the  riots  "the 
frenzied  cry  of  alienated  people  who  are 
trying  to  teU  us.  out  of  a  sense  of  enervating 
despair  and  utter  hopelessness,  that  they 
want  to  be  heard  and  want  to  participate  as 
full-fledged  American  citizens  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  life  of  our  cities 
and  our  nation."  *- 

I  might  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Detroit  after  the 
recent,  sorry  spectacle.  The  Archbishop  urges 
us  to  ask.  "Was  there  something  I  could  have 
done  to  prevent  this?"  He  says: 

"Each  of  us  must  begin  to  ask  himself 
these  questions:  Have  we  ignored  for  too  long 


the  conditions  of  slimi  dwellings  ...  the 
countless  humiliation  in  everyday  existence 
for  the  poor  who  see  the  producte  and  the 
rewards  of  American  middle-class  prosperity, 
but  can  attain  neither." ' 

These  are  only  two  voices  out  of  the  many 
who  have  urged  us  to  delay  no  longer  in  cor- 
recting the  Injustices  that  make  even  good 
people  wllUng  to  lUten  to  outside  agitators 
and  disturbers. 

Finally,  remember  that  Pope  Paul  in  his 
profound  "Letter  on  the  Development  of 
Peoples"  treated  of  this  general  point  in  the 
following  terms: 

"We  must  make  haste:  too  many  are  suf- 
fering, and  the  distance  is  growing  that  sep- 
arates the  progress  of  some  and  the  stagna- 
tion, not  to  say  the  regression,  of  others  .  .  . 
"There  are  certainly  situations  whose  in- 
justice cries  to  heaven.  When  whole  popula- 
tions destitute  of  necessities  live  in  a  state  of 
dependence  barring  them  from  all  initiative 
and  responsibility,  and  all  opportunity  to 
advance  culturally  and  share  in  social  and 
political  life,  recourse  to  violence,  as  a  means 
to  right  these  wrongs  to  human  dignity.  Is 
a  grave  temptation. 

"We  know,  however,  that  a  revoluntionary 
uprising — save  where  there  is  manifest,  long- 
standing tyranny  which  would  do  great  dam- 
age to  fundamental  personal  rights  and  dan- 
gerous harm  to  the  common  good  of  the 
country — produces  new  injustices,  throws 
more  elements  out  of  balance  and  brings  on 
new  disasters.  A  real  evU  should  not  be  fought 
against  at  the  cost  of  greater  misery. 

"We  want  to  be  clearly  understood:  the 
present  situation  must  be  faced  with  courage 
and  the  Injustices  linked  with  it  must  be 
fought  against  and  overcome.  Development 
demands  bold  transformations,  Innovations 
that  go  deep.  Urgent  reforms  should  be 
undertaken  without  delay." ' 

I  believe  there  is  logic  and  reason  in  what 
I  have  said  to  you  about  this  connection  be- 
tween consumer  abuses  and  the  riots,  but  is 
there  also  evidence?  I  believe  there  is  more 
than  enough  evidence  to  flU  a  library,  and 
current  investigations  at  Federal  and  State 
levels  vrtll  bring  this  out.  California  appar- 
ently thinks  so,  if  the  news  account  of  the 
new  color  aim  produced  by  the  California  At- 
torney General's  Office  Is  any  Indication.  A 
news  dispatch  on  the  film  says : 

"It  alms  to  expose  the  'suede-shoe  boys' 
who  garner  millions  of  dollars  every  year  with 
deceptive  Installment  contracts. 

"It  also  alms  at  easing  racial  tensions  in 
Watts  and  other  troubled  Negro  areas  by 
eradicating  a  major  cause  of  resentment:  the 
exploitation  of  the  Negroes  by  unscrupulous 
whites. 

"The  commodities  are  generally  legitimate, 
the  swindle  comes  in  the  conditional  sales 
contracts  the  buyers  are  talked  Into  signing." 
Attorney  General  Lynch  la  then  quoted  as 
saying:  "We  found  that  the  regulating  re- 
sentments are  a  significant  factor  In  the 
chronic  hostile  feelings  in  minority  group 
areas."  * 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  today  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  repeating  In  great  detail  the  argu- 
ments that  consumer  spokesmen  have  used 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  both  Truth  in  Lending  and  other 
measures  to  remedy  consumer  credit  abuses. 
The  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  already 
on  the  record  contain  the  case  for  this  reform 
of  our  credit  laws,  at  least  with  regard  to  full 
disclo8\u"e  of  Interest  rates. 

I  will  content  myself,  however,  with  mak- 
ing specific  reference  to  several  points  raised 
In  the  course  of  previous  debate. 


'  The  Anchor.  "Urges  Action  to  Eliminate 
Slum  EtUs."  August  3.  1967,  p.  12. 


»  The  Anchor,  "Prelates  Says  Riot  Presents 
Cor.crete  Test  of  Faith,"  August  3,  1967,  p.  12. 

'  Encyclical  Letter  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
VI  On  the  Development  of  Peoples.  P.  19.  and 
20,  par.  29-32  (Boston:  Daughters  of  St. 
Paul  I 

'  Ncio  York  Times.  Sunday,  June  25,  1967. 


1.  I  cannot  adequately  express  my  dismay 
at  those  who  take  diametrically  opposite 
positions  when  before  state  and  federal  leg- 
islatures. I  quote  from  the  July  Issue  of 
Banking,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association.  There  Is  a  state- 
ment by  Jack  Conn.  President  of  the  ABA 
made  on  June  9.  explaining  the  ABA  position 
on  the  interest  disclosure  proposal.  In  it  we 
read: 

"Finally,  it  has  always  been  the  position  of 
the  ABA  that  full  and  adequate  interest  dis- 
closure Is  desirable,  but  that  it  should  be 
legislated  and  administered  at  the  state 
level."  (p.  22) 

Still,    I    remember    year    after    year    the 
spokesman   for  the   Massachusetts   Bankers 
Association  appeared  before  legislative  com- 
mittees in  our  state  and  urged  that  nottiing 
be  done  at  the  state  level  for  two  contra- 
dictory reasons;  one,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
considering  such  a  measure  and  therefore, 
the  state  should  not  act  and  two.  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  had  held  hearings  on  this  meas- 
xu-e  for  many  years  and  had  done  notlung 
about  it  and,  therefore,  had  found  the  whole 
proposal   unacceptable.   In   considering  this 
allegation  by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion President,  I  ask  the  question:  If  all  of 
you  in  the  credit  and  lending  field  have  been 
so  devoted  to  the  proposition  that  full  and 
adequate  Interest  disclosure  Is  desirable,  why 
haven't  you  long  ago  come  up  with  an  agreed 
upon  set  of  formulae  that  would  have  made 
entrance  of  the  government  Into  this  field 
unnecessary?  Why  haven t  you  voluntarily 
agreed  on  adequate  Interest  dlsclostire  long 
ago?  To  me  this  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
failure  of  an  Industry  to  meet  its  moral  and 
social  responsibilities. 

Into  this  vacuum,  government  must  step, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  representa- 
tives and  Senators  In  Massachusetts  paid  no 
attention  to  these  arguments  and  did  enact 
meaningful  legislation.  I  may  also  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  found  a  single 
banker  In  Massachusetts  who  now  privately 
claims  any  truth  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  business  and  banking  spokesmen  in  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  legislation.  Privately 
to  me  not  one  of  them  has  claimed  inability 
to  live  with  the  disclosure  provisions  of  our 
law. 

2.  The  question  of  percentage  rate  dis- 
closure. I  find  It  hard  to  understand  why  such 
violent  objection  Is  raised  to  the  Idea  of  per- 
centage disclosure.  Every  financial  calcula- 
tion that  btislness  men  and  bankers  make  for 
themselves  and  their  clients  is  reduced  to  a 
percentage  calculation.  It's  the  one  oommou 
language  they  use  with  one  another  to  ex- 
press rates  of  profit,  return  and  so  forth.  Why 
do  they  think  the  consumers  have  no  right 
to  the  possession  of  such  Information? 
Knowledgeable  people  In  the  field  admit  that 
talk  of  the  ImpossibUity  of  calculating  such 
percentages  Is  pure  nonsense  and  the  hearing 
records  of  state  and  local  committees  con- 
tain many  such  statements  In  refutation  of 
this  point.  And  the  Klplinger  Magazine, 
Changing  Times,  had  recently  a  small  box 
urging  constmiers  to  convert  everything  to 
percentages  In  order  to  be  able  to  accurately 
appraise  prices  and  savings  and  bargains. 

The  complete  quotation  from  Changing 
Times  reads  as  follows: 

''Percentages:  Notice  how  often  Items  on 
these  pages  point  out  potential  savings  In 
percentages,  rather  than  in  dollars  and  cents. 
You  can  cut  10%  off  a  month's  fuel  blU,  for 
example,  or  save  54'^  buying  the  special  <» 
canned  beans. 

"If  you're  really  serious  about  trimming  ex- 
penses, or  are  undertaking  an  all-out  econ- 
omy drive,  try  thinking  percentages.  A  saving 
of  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars  may  strike  you 
as  hardly  worth  the  effort  involved.  But  it 
could  represent  a  saving  of.  say.  10%.  which 
Is  weU  worth  anybody's  effort. 

"So  get  m  the  habit  of  figuring  the  percent 
gain  from  money-saving  operations.  Or  set 
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yoiu'self  a  goal — see,  for  Instance,  haw  many 
expenses  you  could  chop  by  at  least  6% — 
and  then  watch  the  dollars  and  cents  pile 

up." 

3,  I  see  no  parUcular  reason  for  leaving  out 
of  consideration  Oiet  mortgages.  I  am  told 
that  the  Inclusion  of  first  mortgages  In  Mas- 
sachusetts has  resulted  In  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  that  obnoxious  point  system  that 
added  a  whole  new  calculation  of  discounts 
and  premiums  to  the  question  of  real  estate 
purchases. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LAWS 

Let  me  speak  to  you  a  moment.  Gentle- 
men, about  some  investigations  I  have  con- 
ducted Into  the  effect  of  our  Massachusetts 
laws.  Ever  since  the  passage  of  these  credit 
bills  I  have  had  two  or  three  graduate  stu- 
dents doing  research  on  the  effects  of  the 
Massachusetts  acts.  I  particularly  asked  our 
students  to  enquire  into  the  effects  of  the 
disclosure  of  true  interest  rates.  We  were 
very  anxious  to  find  If  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions were  causing  any  hardship  at  all  to 
businessmen  in  the  state — particularly  to 
small  businessmen.  And  I  tell  you.  gentle- 
men, that  all  three  students  came  back  with 
the  same  answer,  there  Is  no  evidence  at  all 
that  any  hardship  has  been  caused  or  will  be 
caused  to  any  small  businessman  by  compli- 
ance with  the  disclosure  requirements  on 
Interest  rates. 

It  appears  that  small  businesses  either  (1) 
do  not  give  credit  or  do  not  charge  Interest. 
or  (2)  participate  In  some  credit  card  plan 
where  the  forms  and  the  explanations  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  credit  card  company, 
or  (3)  use  the  credit  forms  of  a  bank  or  other 
sales  finance  company.  In  none  of  these 
cases  Is  the  small  retailer  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem as  a  result  of  the  new  laws.  The  real 
problem.  In  my  eyes,  is  that  much  of  this 
business  Is  channelled  by  the  retailer  Into 
bank  or  finance  company  revolving  credit 
accounts.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  see  you 
pass  a  bill  that  exempts  this  form  of  credit 
from  the  disclosure  provisions  pertaining  to 
annual  rates. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  a  report 
given  me  by  a  graduate  student  who  person- 
ally Interviewed  the  owner,  manager,  or 
credit  manager,  of  19  representative  firms  in 
various  lines  of  business. 

(A)  General  summary 
The  results  of  the  survey  showed: 

1.  no  problems  exist  In  handling  disclosure 
under  the  legislation. 

2.  no  additional  time  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  credit  side  of  the  transition. 

3.  the  legislation  Is  in  no  way  a  deterrent 
to  sales. 


-no 


(B)  Breakdown  by  type  of  retail  operation 

1.  Automobile  (New) — 5  firms. 

Comments:  Approximately  75%  of  custom- 
ers do  not  read  the  installment  contract 
Those  that  do,  ask  no  questions.  Absolutely 
no  problems  as  these  dealers  see  It.  Legisla- 
tion has  had  no  effect.  Customer  Is  concerned 
with  what  he  can  afford  to  pay  back  per 
month.  No  dealer  In  this  group  opposed  this 
legislation. 

2.  Automobile  (Used) — one  firm. 
Comments:  No  dlscvisslon  of  credit  with 

the  customer.  After  agreeing  to  buy,  cus- 
tomer Is  sent  to  a  finance  company  for  credit 
arrangements.  No  customer  conunent  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  respect  to  finance 
charges  at  time  of  sale. 

3.  Appliance-TV — 4  firms. 

Comments:  Majority  of  customers  do  not 
read  the  credit  agreement.  No  problems  en- 
countered. Customer  concerned  only  with 
dollar  per  month  repayment. 

4.  Specialty  Shops — two  firms. 
Comments:  No  problem.  BlU  has  had  no 

effect. 

5.  Home  Repair  Sc  Modernizing — one  firm. 
Comments:  No  problem.  No  effect. 

6.  Dj^count  (Multi-Product) — three  firms. 
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Comments:  With  the  exception  of- 
problems  encountered.  Legislation  has  had 
no   effect    Customer   does    not   read   credit 
agreement;  Is  concerned  only  with  what  he 
can  aScx'd  to  repay  per  month. 

At — was  told  the  following: 

a.  Disclosure  does  represent  a  problem. 
Many  customers  do  not  understand  (or  do 
not  believe)  that  the  "new"  method  of  dis- 
closure does  not  represent  a  change  In  com- 
pany lending  arrangements. 

b.  Time  consuming  at  first,  but  now  felt 
to  Involve  no  additional  delays  or  expense. 

c.  Deterrent:  On  Installment  sales,  about 
25%  question  the  rate.  Of  this  group,  about 
25%  win  go  elsewhere  for  more  favorable 
credit  arrangements  (e.g.  banks) — then  re- 
turn and  purchase.  Approximately  1%  of 
such  sales  In  this  group  are  estimated  to 
be  lost. 

7.  Furniture — two  firms. 

Comments:  (1)  Disclosure. — Rarely  does 
a  customer  question  the  retailer  about  the 
credit  arrangements.  When  questioned,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  explain  legisla- 
tion to  the  customer's  satisfaction. 

(2)  Problems  (a).  Interest  rates:  difficult 
to  explain  to  customer  what  percentage  of 
the  finance  charge  he's  entitled  to  when  a 
loan  Is  prepaid.  Customer  looks  for  a  pro- 
portionate rebate. 

(b)  CoTuitttonoZ  sales  contracts:  since  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation,  rates  on  such  con- 
tracts sold  to  banks  have  Increased  from  7 
to  (maximum)  10%.  Effect:  Banks  more 
willing — finance  companies  less  willing  to 
purchase  such  contracts. 

(c)  Dcferrent.-  no  effect  on  sales. 

(3)  Positicm:  both  firms  favor  the  legisla- 
tion, admitting  that  unscrupulous  elements 
In  this  Industry  have  been  guilty  of  defraud- 
ing the  public. 

(C)  Interviewers  comments 
A  number  of  retailers  are  seemingly  un- 
aware of  the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  credit 
legislation.  Thus  It  Is  impossible  for  them 
to  adequately  explain  this  legislation  to  the 
buying  public.  This  seems  to  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  smaller  shops.  There  appears  to 
be  a  need  to  educate  not  only  the  public,  but 
the  retailer  as  well. 

Several  House  bills  before  you  differ  from 
S.  5  as  it  passed  the  Senate  mainly  by  the 
expanded  area  In  which  they  attempt  to 
legislate.  The  Senate  bill  was  a  simple  dis- 
closure act  which  Is,  as  It  were,  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  consiuner  credit  pro- 
tection for  the  people.  After  all,  the  Senate 
bill,  as  was  emphasized  in  the  debate.  Is  not 
a  regulatory  measure  at  all  In  the  sense 
that  It  forces  anyone  to  do  anything  except 
reveal  the  true  interest  rate  being  charged. 
Of  course.  If  this  Initial  step  cannot  be  taken, 
very  little  can  be  accomplished.  I  think  the 
House  bUl  (HM.  11601)  emphasizes  the  point 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  beyond  this 
Initial  step  of  accurate  truthful  disclosure, 
and  for  that  reason  I  welcome  it. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  public's  surge  of 
Interest  In  credit  problems  would  subside 
with  the  passage  of  a  Truth  In  Lending  Bill 
alone,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
credit  problem  had  been  solved.  This  is  so  far 
from  the  fact,  that  It  would  almost  be  better 
not  to  have  any  dlscl06\ire  bill  If  Its  passage 
meant  that  we  had  to  do  without  corrective 
legislation  on  other  aspects  of  the  credit 
problem. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsoonsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pettis]  may  extend  hla  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1004  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  central  Arizona 
project.  For  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  it  wa?  a  black  day. 
S.  1004  forsakes  the  regional  In  favor 
of  the  parochial  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin's  water 
shortage  problem.  It  discards  the  water 
statesmanship  which  imited  the  seven 
basin  States  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
which  I  had  hoped  would  be  revised  In 
the  90th  Congress.  Regional  cooperation 
is  the  only  road  to  the  solution  of  the 
regional  water  problem. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  regional 
plan,  the  one-for-all,  aJl-for-one  plan, 
as  contrasted  with  the  go-it-alone  point 
of  view,  are  all  contained  in  the  Kuchel- 
Aspinall-Johnson-Hosmer  bills. 
The  vital  features  are — 
First.  The  early,  vigorous  and  mean- 
ingful steps  to  augment  the  Inadequate 
flows  of  the  Colorado  River.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  func- 
tioning under  guidelines  established  by 
the  National  Water  Resources  Council 
and  the  proposed  National  Water  Com- 
mission, is  to  investigate  long-range 
water  supply  and  demand,  determines 
how  much  should  be  imported,  determine 
what  sources  can  furnish  this  without 
Injury  to  the  areas  of  origin,  and  what 
importation  projects  can  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  authorization. 

There  is  an  impending  water  shortage 
tn  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  No  amount 
of  investigation  or  delay  will  make  it  go 
away.  Steps  must  be  taken  now  to  answer 
the  cries  that  will  arise  shortly  from  mil- 
lions of  thirsty  people. 

Second.  There  must  be  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  States  and  areas  of  origin 
of  water  exported  to  the  Colorado,  in- 
cluding protection  of  the  priorities  of 
those  areas,  in  perpetuity.  And,  It  should 
be  remembered  that  California  may  well 
be  such  an  area  of  origin. 

Third.  The  Mexican  Treaty  burden 
must  be  recognized  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion, and  that  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  cost  of  importing  water  be  allocated 
to  the  performance  of  that  Treaty.  The 
Budget  Bureau  agreed  to  this  principle 
In  the  89th  Congress.  Whenever  impor- 
tations into  the  river  system  are  accom- 
plished to  the  extent  of  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  annually,  both  basins  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  danger  of  curtailment  of 
their  own  uses  to  perform  the  Nation's 
treaty  obligations  to  Mexico.  The  2.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  Includes  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  which  must  be  delivered  to 
Mexico  at  the  border,  and  1  million  acre- 
feet  of  losses  between  Lee  Perry,  and  the 
border. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a  balancing  of 
the  operation  of  Lake  Mead  and  Lake 
Powell,  so  that  the  benefits  of  wet  years 
and  the  burdens  of  drought  shaU  be 
equitably  distributed  between  upper 
basin  and  lower  basin  reservoirs.  The  two 
reservoirs  should  go  up  and  down  to- 
gether. 

Fifth.  I  agree  upon  the  authorlratlon 
for  construction  of  five  upper  basin  proj- 
ects. 
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Sixth.  There  should  be  reimbursement 
ojt  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
f  >r  prior  payments  out  of  that  fund  to 
c  ampensate  reduction  of  the  power  oper- 
8  tions  at  Hoover  Dam  occasioned  by  flll- 
ifig  of  Lake  Powell. 

Seventh.  Foremost,  the  construction 
df  Bridge  Canyon — Hualapai — Dam  and 
lowerplant,  and  the  creation  of  a  basin 
s  ccount  to  help  finance  the  central  Ari- 
2  ana  project  and  importation  works,  fed 
I  y  revenues  from  Hualapai  Dam  and  by 
levenues  from  Hoover,  Davis,  and 
I'arker  Dams  after  they  have  paid  out 
qiust  be  authorized. 

Eighth.    The    authorization    for    the 
donstruction  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
( ct  must  be  part  of  the  regional  plan.  If 
1  lie  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
1  { insufBcient  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
<f  the  projects  already  in  existence  or 
1  leretofore  authorized  by  Congress  for 
« onstruction  in  Arizona,  California,  and 
]  revada,  these  existing  uses  must  be  pro- 
tected.  This  Is  subject  to  the  limitation 
»n  California's  protection  imposed  by 
1  he  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  The  ef- 
:  ect  Is  that  when  the  supply  drops  to  7.5 
1  Qillion     acre-feet,     the     Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California 
•rtll  lose  nearly  700,000  acre-feet  of  its 
:  tresent  supply  before  Arizona  loses  any 
rater  at  all.  However,  the  central  Ari- 
»na  project  shall  bear  the  next  share  of 
he  shortage  if  the  supply  drops  below 
f.5  million  acre-feet  annually  before  im- 
wrted  water  arrives.  To  this  end  the  pri- 
trities  of  existing  smd  authorized  proj- 
icts  will  be  protected  as  against  the  pro- 
x)8ed  central  Arizona  project,  but  only 
mtil  works  have  been  constructed  to 
mport  at  least  2.5  million  ax:re-feet  each 
rear.  This  Is  the  quantity  which  must  be 
idded  to  the  river  to  assure  availability 
n  the  lower  basin  of  the  7.5  million 
icre-feet  apportioned  by  the  Supreme 
:;ourt,  if  and  when  the  upper  basin  de- 
;>letes  the  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  to  the  mini- 
mum allowed  by  the  compact. 

The  protection  thus  given  to  an  exist- 
ing and  authorized  project  in  Arizona 
and  Nevada  would  be  unrestricted  in 
quantity.  The  protection  to  California's 
existing  projects  would  be  limited  to  4.4 
million  acre-feet  annually.  The  protec- 
tion for  such  existing  uses  is  the  only 
way  Califomlans  can  support  construc- 
tion of  the  central  Arizona  project.  This 
simply  recognizes  the  century-old  foun- 
dation of  western  water  rights,  the  doc- 
trine of  prior  appropriation,  the  protec- 
tion of  existing  uses  on  which  California 
relied  In  building  a  half  biUion  dollars 
worth  of  projects.  Without  this  agreed 
language,  we  would  have  to  oppose  the 
central  Arizona  project  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command. 

These  are  the  points  to  which  I  under- 
stand California  agreed  last  year,  as  did 
Arizona's  delegation  in  this  House,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  finally, 
this  distinguished  House  committee  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  California  has  not 
changed  her  basic  position.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  these  principles  are  supported 
In  California,  with  complete  unity,  by 
California's  Senators  Kuchel  and  Mur- 
phy, Governor  Reagan,  Attorney  General 
Lynch,  the  Colorado  River  board  of 
California,  the  State's  director  of  water 


resources,    and    the    majority    of    our 
House  delegation. 

These  distinguished  Califomlans  are 
also  united  in  opposing  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  has  now 
passed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  plan  which 
was  formulated  and  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  basin  states  so  warmly 
endorsed  last  year.  The  Senate  bill  faUs 
to  protect  meaningfully  any  State  other 
than  Arizona,  and  then  only  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  It  abdicates  any  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  the  most  crucial  issue, 
the  basin's  water  shortages.  It  deletes  the 
priority  protectioi*  for  existing  projects. 
It  gives  up  on  Hualapai  Dam,  sacrificing 
what  would  amount  to  more  than  $1 
billion  of  earnings  to  help  finance  im- 
portations as  well  as  the  central  Arizona 
project.  Gone  is  a  realistic  regional  de- 
velopment fund. 

We  should  not  help  one  state  while 
damaging  others.  We  should  agree  that 
the  central  Arizona  project  should  be 
built  only  if  prior  uses  are  respected. 
We  should  prepare  for  the  future  and 
make  more  water  available  to  every  basin 
State  as  the  supply  in  the  river  dwindles 
and  as  the  thirst  mounts.  This  kind  of 
an  approach  was  almost  near  congres- 
sional approval  last  year.  I  hope  that 
despite  a  power  play  in  the  Senate,  which 
precipitated  a  very  bad  bill,  we  in  the 
House  can  fashion  a  meaningful  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  uphold  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
solving  a  longstanding  national  problem. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS,  U.S. 
AID  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  on  foreign  assistance,  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  codification  of  20  years  ex- 
perience in  a  revised  act  which  empha- 
sizes self-help.  Although  it  is  not  spelled 
out,  one  may  reasonably  assume  that 
community  action  programs  which  have 
a  multiplier  effect  on  the  development 
dollar  by  maximizing  local  contributions 
represent  the  essence  of  self-help. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  President  re- 
quests $624  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance for  Latin  America.  Undetermined 
additional  sums  will  be  required  to  im- 
plement agreements  reached  at  the  re- 
cent summit  meeting.  These  totals  are 
based  on  "country  assistance  programs" 
which  in  book  form  detail  the  assistance 
needs  for  each  nation.  There  are  two 
booklets  for  each  country;  one  classified 
and  the  other  unclassified.  A  review  of 
the  unclassified  CAP's,  as  they  are  called, 
for  the  nations  of  the  Alliance  indicated 
a  total  of  $8,597,000  allocated  to  com- 
munity action  in  the  coming  year.  This 
represents  1.15  percent  to  1.3  percent  of 
total  economic  assistance,  depending  on 
the  final  level  of  funding.  It  is  of  course 


possible  that  the  classified  reports  re- 
fiecting  greater  detail  in  allocation  of 
funds  would  disclose  a  higher  percent- 
age. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  are  Brazil, 
$2  million;  the  Dominican  Republic,  $5,- 
165,000;  and  Panama,  $1  million. 

In  Brazil,  $1.9  million — 95  percent — 
supports  the  A-B-C  Crusade,  an  adult 
literacy  program  in  the  northeast.  Per- 
sonal observation  of  this  program  per- 
suades me  that  it  is  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant activities  we  are  supporting. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  entire 
allocation  of  funds  supports  a  rural  com- 
munity action  program,  which  reportedly 
is  highly  successful.  It  has  apparently 
brought  major  improvements  to  Ufe  in 
rural  areas  through  improved  produc- 
tivity, irrigation,  schools,  and  roads.  In 
Panama,  $1  million  supports  a  rural 
self-help  school  construction  program, 
through  which  $2.8  million  worth  of 
schools  will  be  built.  The  difference  rep- 
resents community  contributions  of  la- 
bor, land,  and  materials. 

Interestingly,  more  than  95  percent 
of  this  money  represents  expenditures  in 
three  recent  trouble  spots.  The  A-B-C 
Crusade,  for  example,  was  inspired  by  a 
highly  successful  literacy  program  iden- 
tified with  the  leftist  mayor  of  Recife 
who  was  ousted  by  the  1964  revolution. 

Perhaps  of  greater  interest  is  the  value 
of  these  programs  in  bringing  education 
and  improved  agricultural  facilities  to 
rural  areas.  The  President  has  named 
these  as  two  of  three  listed  "primary 
concerns"  and  "first  objects  of  our  aid." 

The  community  action  spending  in 
Latin  America  is  brlefiy  described  by 
country  as  follows: 

Bolivia:   $i,180,ooo 
national  community  development  program 

Established  in  mid-1965  as  a  joint  ac- 
tivity directed  by  an  AID  employee,  the 
program  began  functioning  xmder  Bo- 
livian control  in  1966.  Through  fiscal 
year  1968  the  program  will  expand  to 
train  and  maintain  450  or  more  commu- 
nity workers  at  the  village  level.  Sup- 
ported by  17  area  operations  oflQces,  the 
force  will  service  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  rural  population. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  pro- 
gram developed  a  2,000-page  training 
curriculmn.  The  6-month  training  period 
was  completed  by  nearly  300  men  se- 
lected from  nominees  of  the  villages,  who 
thereafter  returned  to  their  village  to 
serve  as  salaried  employees  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  of  the  conven- 
tional rural  development  character 
designed  to  enhance  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  the  level  of  life  through  dis- 
semination of  new  ideas  and  self-help 
public  works.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
200  projects  were  complete  and  another 
250  underway.  The  average  contribution 
of  the  communities  was  78  percent,  a 
multiplier  effect  of  about  4  to  1.  No  eval- 
uation of  the  value  of  the  projects  is 
available. 

Funding  for  the  program  is  contrib- 
uted through  the  Bolivian  Government 
which  is  seeking  $1  million  for  this 
purpose  from  international  sources. 
Should  this  not  materialize,  AID  will 
probably  undertake  the  loan. 
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BiAzn,-   $2   MILLION    (PRORATION  OT   3-TEAR    levcl  of  $145,000,  of  which  thc  noted  sum     in  Belem.  In  the  northeast,  extensive  im- 
^^  PROJECTION)  is  designated  for  community  development    provement   programs   have   been   com- 

The  A-B-C  Crusade  is  a  basic  Uteracy     training  and  assistance  to  student  groups     pleted  on  more  than  2,700  mUes  of  high- 
and  remedial  education  which  will  reach    engaged  in  community  action.  About  160    way. 

ov^  imillion  adults  in  3  years.  Com-     self-help  projects  involving  local  contn-        In  Colombia    title  H  funds  a«  P™ 
SLTng'  '^n^unity    contribution    ^th    buttons  of  labor  and  materials  were  com-    g^^f   - --^-.^S^irn'K^e- 
provision    of    technical    assistance,    the     pleted  in  1966.  Et  in  an  existing  housing  project. -The 

program  trains  illiterates  to  read  and  panama:  »i. 049.000  S  of  the  fcSdfSr  this  program  is  $1.- 

write  700  to  1.000  words  at  a  major  sav-  urban  community  development.  $49,-  ,„„  Q„g  j^  ^^^^  ^^j.  ^qqi  about  4  per- 
ings.  The  projected  expenditure  of  $5.6     qoO.  As  a  part  of  a  $275,000  urban  and  ■    ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^g  jj  beneficiaries  were 

million  in  counterpart  funds  will  be  sup-  institutional  development  program  this  participants  in  a  workfront  project, 
ported  with  just   under  $4   million  m    gum  is  allocated  to  support  of  a  commu-     iL  .    ^^  jgQ^  qqq  ^j  ^^e  fiscal  year 

PubUc  Law  480  food.  This  sum  will  pro-     nity  development  specialist  and  16  Pan-  nronosals  are  assumed  to  be  food- 

vide  Uteracy  training  for  800,000  givmg     amanian  community  development  work-     for-work  projects 

them  the  equivalent  of  4  years  of  gj-s  in  the  slums  of  Panama  City  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "  ^r  1968  f ood-for-work 
grade  school  for  375,000  and  vocational  colon.  projects  will  receive  $595,000  worth  of 
training  for  about  90,000.  Using  conven-  j^^^.^^  self-help  school  construction,  ^^^  j^^^^  are  for  the  most  part  high- 
tional  techniques,  the  cost  would  be—  ^^  million.  This  project  has  scheduled  ,^.ay  programs  administered  through  the 
basedoncost  estimates  used  by  CIAF:  construction  of  166  rural  schools,  with  ^j^j^,  action  program  of  the  army  or 
Literates  (800,000) $8,000,000  the  communities  supplying  both  supplies  cooperacion  Popular,  the  national  corn- 
Grade  school  (375,ooo) 76,875,000  and  labor.  The  completed  schools  will  munity  action  program.  In  both  in- 
Vocational   (90,000) 25, 650.  OOP    jjave  an  appraised  value  of  $2.8  million,    glances  the  food  in  Ueu  of  salary  ap- 

110  B25  000    °^  *  multiplier  effect  of  1  to  2.8.  proach  is  used. 

Total  iio,ozo,uou        ^^^^  self-help  housing:  An  unspeci-        jn  most,  and  probably  aU,  of  the  Al- 

The  multiplier  effect  of  the  develop-  fled  part  of  a  housing  loan  will  provide  jiance  nations,  there  is  available  to  the 
ment  dollar  is  11  to  1.  funding  for  "co-ops"  to  build  1,000  units    Ambassador  or  Mission  Director  a  fund 

Self-help  housing,  $23,000:  The  pro-  using  local  labor  and  materials.  The  cost  ^j  $50,000  for  a-^e  for  high  impact  self- 
gram  description  is  unclear  as  to  the  experience  of  units  already  completed  is  j^gjp  projects  undertaken  by  nongovem- 
exact  use  of  these  funds.  It  probably  Is    not  shown.  mental  agencies.  Almost  without  excep- 

to  support  construction  of  300  imits  in  peru:  $136,000  ^jq^    these  missions   have   an   internal 

the  State  of  Maranhao.  Cooperacion    Popular,    $86,000:    This    committee    for    administration   of    this 

Self-help  housing,  $48,000:  This  sum  is    sum  is  for  personnel  for  technical  sup-     fund.  The  committee  usually  Insists  on  a 
a  grant  made  to  support  a  self-help  hous-     port  of  the  national  commimity  devel-    local  contribution  including  land,  mate- 
Ing  demonstration  project  in  conjunction    opment   program.   A   $2.1-million   loan     rials  and  labor  of  about  75  percent, 
with  the  National  Housing  Bank.  was  made  in  1966  to  establish  a  revolving        in  general  these  funds  are  used  to  en- 

Urban  community  development.  $25,-     community  loan  fund.  A  programed  $4    hance  the  image  of  the  United  States 
000,    estimated    cost:    One    community    million  loan  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  ex-     through  well  publicized  donations  to  self - 
development  adviser  is  programed  with-     pand  this  fund  was  reviewed  and  with-     help  projects.  They  serve  as  well  to  ex- 
out  a  cost  specification,  drawn.  Past  experience  in  the  program    pose  U.S.  personnel  to  the  possibilities 
COSTA  RICA-  $10000  reflects  a  70-percent  contribution  by  the     of  self-help  activity. 
THe    area    development    project    in     community,  representing  a  multipUer  ef-     ^^Jt -irj^f^"^  Xr^^^aTth^^ 
^h^a^rer^f'Si^'coStS^S^dS^        CivTc  act  on  highway  program,  $50,-     S^a^d  use  of  community  action  as 
t  SL^nn  an  oTtheTfrStruc^iSrnSdS    000:  This  is  the  CCC  dollar  value  of  an     an  instrument  of  development  is  high  y 
Sr  nnln^ni^^hfaSa   to   agStS    allocation  of  Publc  Law  480  food  used  In    selective   within   Latin   America.   Logic 
dPvPlonmS,!  -SetJt^lalScatfonfor^e    lieu  of  wages  for  workers  employed  in  the    would  suggest  that  the  pattern  varies 
yttn4%toI?,5oro\^S^^^  Peruvian  Government  highway  program,     ^ther  in  terms  of  the  ir^y^^ofj^^^.^ 
help  allocation  represents  the  cost  of  TTRmixAT  Se4im  of  the"ocalU.S.  mission, 
materials  for  use  in  commumty  action        ^n  unspecified,  but  apparently  small        Community  action  programs  affect  the 
projects  such  as  schools,  access  roads,     gum  is  allocated  to  assist  self-help  hous-       ^    ^       ^^  ^^^  people  They  do,  with- 
and  other  typical  projects.                           ing  and  community  improvements  as  a    ^^  ^^^  framework  of  the  experience  of 
DOMINICAN  republic:  $5,165,000               part  of  a  $600,000  colonization  project.        ^^^  ^^  Latin  America,  provide  a  vehicle 
Office  of  community  development,  $5,-        In   recent  years   a  self-help   concept    j^^.  gtretehing  the  development  dollar. 
165,000— $165,000  grant:  This  represents    has  been  Integrated  into  the  Public  Law    g^^.^    programs    are    demonstrated    by 
estimated    fiscal    year    1968    allocation    480  programs,  replacing  the  traditional     ^^.^  experience  to  lend  themselves  weU 
based  on  calendar  year  estimates.  The    "dole."    Wherever   possible   nonlnstitu-     ^  modernization  of  rural  life, 
program  was  organized  In  1962,  but  ac-    tional  donations  are  made  as   wages    lor        ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  L&tin  American  Missions 
tivated  in  August  1964  as  a  part  of  the    work  on  community  or  national  develop-     j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  opportunity  to  evaluate  this 
post  occupation  program.  There  are  149    ment  projects.  As  such,  they  might  be     approach,  if  only  on  the  modest  scale  of 
Dominican  fieldworkers  reaching  more     called    semi-self-help    projects.    These     ^hg  "special  project  fund."  The  wide  dis- 
than  500,000  people.  Of  788  projects  au-    range    from    participation    in    "teracy     pa^ty  m  use  of  this  developmental  tool 
thorized,  336  have  been  completed  rep-     training  courses  to  work  on  major  high-     g^^ongly  supports  my  belief  that  greater 
resenting  34  miles  of  access  roads,  15    way  construction.  administrative  discipline  from  Washing- 
miles  of  irrigation  canals,  and  200  class-        While  the  program  operates  In  all  of    ^^j^  jg  demanded. 

rooms.  The  contribution  of  the  local  the  Alliance  nations,  the  food-for-work  ^^  ^^^  context  of  the  present  mood  of 
communities  represents  57  percent  of  the  component  is  specifically  defined  only  In  ^^g  congress,  the  consistent  indifference 
expenditure  with  a  resultant  multiplier  Brazil  and  Peru.  It  is  partially  defined  for  ^j  ^^^  Agency  to  people-oriented  pro- 
effect  of  the  development  dollar  in  excess  Colombia.  The  best  estimate  based  on  the  _.ams  which  have  a  multipher  effect  on 
of  2.1.  fiscal  year  1968  proposals  by  AID  of  the     ^j^g  development  dollar  is  incomprehen- 

GTjATiaviALA:  $30,000  total  value  of  the  food  used  in  these  pro-     gujjg    impatience  with  misdirection  of 

The  rural  community  leadership  and  grams  in  these  countries  is  $10,127,000.  ^^^g  program,  indifference  to  expressions 
modernization  project  of  AID— cost  In  Brazil,  the  AID  mission  expresses  ^j  congressional  intent,  such  as  title  IX, 
$134,000— Includes   the  noted  sum   for    the  opinion  that—  added  last  year,  and  alarm  over  waste 

community  development  Including  cost  Experience  has  now  demonstrated  the  and  mismanagement  explain  in  large 
of   materials   for   projects— presumably    feasibility  of  the  food  for  effort  principle.        measure  the  current  difficulties  facmg 

self-help  construction.  Accordingly,  $7.75  miUion  Is  programed  **»^J°.^t^"  ^^ff^^^^vln^Dyke   Dlrec- 

nicaracua:  $27,000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  "Workfront"  proj-        Minister  Stuart  H^  Van  W^^ 

The  community  action  and  cooperative  ects  have  successfully  rehabilitated  or  ^' ^'J'fJ^^^'^''^iJ^otZ^^\^^^ 

development  program  is  supported  at  the  dramatically  Improved  entire  city  blocks  in  the  June  1967  issue  01  m 
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minion's  house  organ,  put  the  point  very 
wel  In  the  following  language: 

E  svelopment  aMlatance  ia  a  yehlcle  for 
chaige.  and  part  ot  the  process  involvee 
cbaiges  In  the  old  ways  of  management. 

\nth  even  greater  perceptivity,  Mr. 
Vai  I  Dyke  went  on  to  warn: 

1  tere  U  no  better  argument  for  stopping 
the  whole  process  than  evidence  of  poor  man- 
age nent  and  waste. 

<  >bvlously,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  was  pointing 
that  poor  management  and  waste 
_e  the  program  justifiably  vulnerable 
Just  such  attacks  as  are  now  being 
mc  unted  against  it. 
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tion  to  inserting  the  full  editorial  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize  these  excerpts  in  particu- 
lar: 

The  truth  Is  that  this  country  has  now 
come  to  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  social  Ideas,  the 
Ideas  that  were  based  on  direct  Federal  in- 
tervention in  the  cities  with  Federal  appro- 
priations and  Federal  management.  .  . 

If  the  next  cycle  of  slum  programs  is  going 
to  operate  at  a  substantially  larger  scale.  It 
win  have  to  operate  through  highly  decen- 
tralized, largely  private,  initiative.  .  . 

The  Johnson  Administration,  more  In- 
stantly responsive  to  new  social  ideas  than 
any  of  Its  predecessors,  has  temporarily  run 
out  of  Inspiration.  It  has  come  upon  a 
moment  of  Immobility.  The  nation  now  re- 
quires  another   great  turn  in   policy. 


lir.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sp  saker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tb!  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Sa  rLORl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
po  nt  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
ne  >us  matter. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thJ  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 
tOr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  mo- 
m;nt  there  is  relative  quiet  in  our  res- 
tl  e  urban  areas,  but  where  or  when  there 
w:  U  be  another  explosion  is  a  matter  of 
ni  tlonal  concern. 

The  communities  of  this  land  are  not 
g<  Ing  to  be  immune  from  recurrences  of 
tt  e  disgraceful  episodes  in  Watts,  Cleve- 
la  nd,  Newark,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere  un- 
leis  and  untU  arsonists  and  looters  are 
tieated  as  the  criminals  they  are.  The 
a(  Imlnlstration  may  be  able  to  buy  time 
tlxough  premiums  and  promises,  but 
tl  lere  will  never  come  a  time  when  those 
w  ho  profit  from  the  uprisings  will  be  en- 
•  ti  rely  satisfied  with  their  booty. 

Riots  will  cease  when  politicians  and 
» iclal  workers  leave  the  job  of  dealing 
vlth  crime  to  officers  of  the  law,  and 
¥  hen  courts  quit  seeking  to  open  loop- 
liDles  through  which  felons  may  escape 
t)  continue  attacks  upon  society.  Until 
t  lat  time  there  is  little  hope  that  sanity 
\  HI  return  to  our  cities.  As  long  as  any- 
c  ne  is  given  to  beUeve  that  open  rebellion 
ii  the  logical  and  accepted  road  to  the 
jconomic  advantages  he  craves,  terror 
^  stalk  our  streets. 

In  attempting  to  attribute  poverty  as 
I  he  reason  for  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
<  rder,  the  administration  at  least  admits 
1o  the  Ineffectiveness  of  its  grandiose 
1  irograms  for  dealing  with  this  Nation's 
( iomestic  aliments.  It  turns  the  spot- 
:  Ight  on  the  great  faUure  of  the  Great 
I  Society.  It  exposes  the  abject  weakness 
)f  an  ambitious,  greedy  bureaucracy  that 
lares  to  direct  the  destinies  of  its  sub- 
ect  Instead  of  catering  to  the  wishes  of 
ts  citizens. 

The  welfare  state  has  gone  full  turn 
ind  it  has  ended  up  with  nothing  to  show 
tor  its  expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars 
except  a  monstrous  national  debt  and  an 
attempt  to  raise  taxes  for  another  go 
around  the  same  circuit.  The  Washington 
Post,  which  heretofore  could  hardly  be 
classified  as  a  vocal  opponent  of  central- 
ized government,  on  July  31  carried  an 
editorial  which  clearly  reflects  the  grow- 
ing disgust  with  Washington's  overex- 
tended arrogation  of  authority.  In  addi- 


Now  there  is  only  one  way  to  turn,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Our  course  is  to  strip  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  powers  that  it  has  expro- 
priated  from   State   and   local   govern- 
ments; our  people  must  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  way  to  a  better  Amer- 
ica without  the  burdensome  chains  of 
Federal  bureaucratic  control.  The  awful 
assumption  of  Federal  dominance  has 
come  slowly  and  surreptitiously  over  the 
years,  and  the  shackles  will  not  be  re- 
moved overnight.  But  the  pitiful  inade- 
quacy of  the  poverty  programs  points  to 
an  excellent  starting  place,  particularly 
with  previously  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  a  paternalistic  Federal  Government 
now  entirely  disenchanted  and  disillu- 
sioned at  its  performance. 

We  need  to  give  local  government  and 
private  industry  a  chance  at  getting  more 
people  back  to  work,  of  sorting  out  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  who  are 
recipients  of  public  welfare,  and  of 
opening  the  opportunity  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  improve  his  lot  if  he  is  willing  to 
work  for  what  he  wants.  Given  wider 
freedom  of  operation  and  released  from 
the  constant  threat  of  increased  taxation 
in  support  of  bureaucratic  waste  and  idi- 
otic ideology,  these  interests  can  and  wUl 
get  us  back  on  a  straight  line  of  reason 
and  responsibility  instead  of  remaining 
aboard  the  whimsical  whirligig  managed 
by  masters  of  cupidity  and  stupidity. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial,  noting 
that  the  Job  Corps  has  taken  needed 
personnel    from    local    school    systems, 
concludes  that  the  only  solution  may  be 
in  giving  industries  tax  credit  for  train- 
ing programs.  It  might  have  added  that 
industry— with  the   help  of  State  and 
local    instructors    when    needed— is    in 
better  position  to  supervise  training  for 
particular  requirements,  and  that  such 
programs    could    be    executed    without 
establishing  new   headquarters,   replete 
with    bureaucratic    generals    and    ser- 
geants, to  create  economic  opportunities 
at   Government   expense.   Furt^°rmore, 
there  are  civic  leaders  in  every  com- 
munity who  would  be  happy  to  work  with 
industry  on  a  volunteer  basis  in  con- 
tributing  to   the  success  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

There  would  be  another  advantage  to 
civic  leaders  and  next-door  neighbors 
assuming  more  responsibility  in  the  drive 
for  more  jobs  and  less  public  welfare,  for 
theirs  would  be  an  excellent  perspective 
in  weeding  out  the  indolent  and  irre- 
sponsive from  the  deserving  and  am- 
bitious.   A   Washington   Sunday   news- 


paper—August 6— carried  SVa  pages  of 
help-wanted  ads— everything  from  ac- 
countants and  draftsmen  to  service  sta- 
tion operators  and  domestics.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Press  on  the  same  day  had  almost 
eight  full  pages  of  assorted  jobs  that  are 
going  begging. 

Is  the  welfare  program  making  Ufe  so 
easy  for  a  sizable  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation that  work  is  but  a  nuisance  to  be 
endured  by  only  the  gulUble?  I  have 
asked  that  statistics  be  obtained  where 
possible  to  ascertain  how  many  of  those 
taking  part  in  riots  have  been  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  public  welfare,  for  it 
would  be  entirely  incongruous  if  the  man 
who  works  to  build  for  his  future  should 
find  comfort  in  watching  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  go  up  in  flames.  The  Negro 
who  has  had  to  surmount  unusual  ob- 
stacles in  his  quest  for  better  living 
would  least  of  all  want  to  surrender  his 
possessions  to  total  destruction. 

In  this  regard  I  should  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  by  George 
S.  Schuyler,  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  that  appeared  in  the 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat.  He 
presents  data  which  should  be  helpful  to 
all  concerned  in  any  campaign  to  train 
Negroes  for  the  various  occupations  and 
professions  where  personnel  is  in  short 

supply-  .  ,  ^        XI, 

I  also  include  an  editorial  from  the 
July  31  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It,  too. 
points  up  the  ineffectiveness  of  Federal 
subsidies  as  a  remedy  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills,  and  suggests  that  antipoverty 
funds  might  better  be  diverted  into  more 
useful  channels. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poverty 
funds  must  not  be  used  as  blackmail  for 
riot  prevention.  Poverty  and  riots  are 
two  separate  and  distinct  issues  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  In  announcing 
his  appointment  of  a  distinguished 
special  advisory  commission  on  civil  dis- 
orders, the  President  took  the  pohtical 
precaution  to  apologize  for  what  he  said 
were  conditions  that  breed  despair  and 
violence.  ,.  ^  ,  ..  ^ 

Then  he  proceeded  to  Ust  some  of  tne 
multitudinous  agencies  and  programs 
that  his  administration  had  undertaken 
to  fight  ignorance,  discrimination,  slimis, 
poverty,  disease,  and  other  factors 
which  he  implied  were  responsible  lor 
urban  uprisings. 

The  multibllUon-dollar  subsidies  ap- 
parently did  not  work,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  work  until  law  enforcement  re- 
places payoffs  and  commonsense  is  sub- 
stituted for  political  expediency. 

What  is  needed  is  for  Washington  to 
advise  our  State  and  city  leaders  that  the 
bureaucrats  are  going  to  be  phased  out  of 
the  miscellaneous  poverty  programs  and 
the  billions  that  go  hito  them  will  hence- 
forth be  available  for  use  at  the  local 
levels.  When  industry  has  this  assurance 
and  our  people  have  this  assurance,  we 
wiU  find  local  action  developing  to  re- 
place the  sorry  effort  that  the  taxpayers 
have  been  supporting  for  the  almost  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  prospect  is  not  hopeless  if  tne 
change  is  undertaken  immediately.  Next 
December  the  population  of  this  country 
will  reach  200  million,  with  the  trend 
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toward  bigger  urban  areas  continuing  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  general  increase. 
If  the  Federal  Government  has  fallen  so 
short  in  solving  the  problems  thus  far, 
how  in  the  world  can  we  expect  anything 
less  than  chaos  unless  we  adopt  another 
approach  for  the  America  of  tomorrow? 
iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
July  31.   1967] 
Afteb  the  Riots 
The  cities  are  now  pleading   for  massive 
help  to  turn  their  riotous  slums  Into  decent 
and  stable  neighborhoods.  But  the  Admln- 
Utration  plaintively  replies  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  beyond  the  modest  legislation 
now  before  Congress.  The  truth  Is  that  this 
country  has  now  come  to  the  end  of  a  cycle 
of  social  Ideas,  the  ideas  that  were  based  on 
direct  Federal  intervention  In  the  cities  with 
Federal  appropriations  and  Federal  manage- 
ment. This  cycle  has  its  roots  In  the  New 
Deal's  employment  and  housing  legislation, 
and  it  came  to  Its  most  richly  productive 
period  in  the  Johnson  Administration.  The 
Johnson  legislation   will   immensely  benefit 
the  coimtry  for  decades  to  come.  But  another 
great  departure  cannot  long  be  postponed  and 
It  will  have  to  be  In  quite  a  different  direction. 
It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the  most 
useful  of  the  present  Federal  programs  can- 
not be  expanded  rapidly,  and  some  of  them 
cannot  be  expanded  at  all.  The  crucial  limita- 
tions cannot  be  solved  with  bigger  budgets. 

The  current  construction  of  Federally  suh- 
ridlzed  low-rent  housing  would  have  to  be  In- 
creased by  a  factor  of  10  or  more  before  It 
began  to  make  any  real  Improvement  In  the 
slums.  The  money  for  subsidies  can  be  ex- 
panded easily  enough.  The  real  trouble  Is 
finding  sites;  or,  more  accurately.  In  fight- 
ing out  the  deeply  divisive  political  ques- 
tion of  where  the  poor  shall  live.  Public  ofB- 
cials  always  delay  thefee  decisions  as  long  as 
possible.  Perhaps  the  only  way  to  speed  up 
inexpensive  housing  is  to  put  it  wholly  In  the 
bands  of  private  Industry,  which  does  not 
have  to  hold  public  hearings  or  run  for  elec- 
tion. 

The  Job  Corps,  to  take  another  example,  is 
not  currently  being  expanded.  Aside  from 
cost,  the  reason  is  shortage  of  trained  staff.  If 
It  recruits  more  people,  it  is  only  sucking 
tbem  away  from  the  local  school  systems. 
And  while  the  Job  Corps  is  very  useful,  the 
BchooU  have  a  higher  priority.  Perhaps  the 
only  solution  is  to  give  mdustries  tax  cred- 
its for  their  training  programs.  Private  in- 
dustry, training  men  for  specific  Job  open- 
ings, may  in  any  event  prove  a  more  efficient 
teacher. 

Community  action  agencies  tend  to  draw 
the  most  imaginative  and  responsive  people 
away  from  the  local  welfare  departments. 
Even  more  serious,  as  Professor  Sternlieb  of 
Rutgers  testified  last  week,  community  ac- 
tion agencies  are  hiring  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  the  moet  articulate  and  best  edu- 
cated leadership  in  the  Negro  slums;  in  many 
cities,  including  Detroit,  the  new  action 
agencies  have  recruited  into  civil  service  bo 
many  of  the  best  young  Negro  spokesmen 
that  the  slums  are  being  stripped  of  political 
leadership.  Simply  expanding  the  present 
budgets  would  only  aggravate  this  very  im- 
portant deprivation. 

If  the  next  cycle  of  slum  programs  Is  go- 
ing to  operate  at  a  substantially  larger  scale. 
It  will  have  to  operate  through  highly  de- 
centralized, largely  private,  initiative.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  enough  new  housing  and 
enough  new  job  training  in  the  slums  to 
make  a  real  difference  over  the  next  decade. 
it  win  have  to  be  more  profitable  to  private 
industry  to  build  houses  and  locate  plants 
there  than  in  the  suburbs.  To  make  It  profit- 
able, the  most  effective  device  is  the  system 
of  income  tax  credits  that  Senator  Kennedy 
of  New  Tork  proposes  in  his  very  promising 
housing  and  employment  bills. 


Once  the  tax  credit  Is  enacted,  it  becomes 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  economy.  It  does 
not  bounce  up  and  down,  like  an  annual 
appropriation,  in  response  to  the  interna- 
tional situation  or  the  last  election.  Congress 
seems  to  have  no  appreciation  of  the  vast 
and  disruptive  effects,  at  the  street  level,  in 
the  slums,  of  the  constant  assaults  on  the 
appropriations  for  housing  and  community 
action. 

Congress  can  also  set  up  a  trust  fund  out- 
side the  normal  appropriations  procedure.  If 
the  Nation  can  have  a  trust  fund  to  build 
highways,  why  can  It  not  have  a  trust  fund 
to  build  schools? 

The  country  has  to  realize  that.  If  it  se- 
riously Intends  to  eliminate  poverty,  it  will 
have  to  construct  an  economic  floor  under 
which  no  family  can  sink.  That  means  a 
guaranteed  family  Income.  The  country  needs 
to  consider  the  guaranteed  income  as  an  eco- 
nomic investment  to  hold  families  together 
and  take  the  edge  off  the  desperation  of  life 
In  the  slums.  The  guarantee  might  usefully 
be  applied  with  the  proviso,  as  Senator  Rlbi- 
coff  suggested,  that  unemployed  but  able- 
bodied  men  go  to  work  for  the  city  to  earn 
their  guaranteed  stipends.  President  John- 
son said  last  January,  in  his  Economic  Mes- 
sage, that  he  Intended  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  guaranteed  Income. 
He  has  not  yet  done  It,  but  the  time  has 
clearly  arrived. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  more  In- 
stantly resj)onsive  to  new  social  ideas  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  has  temporarily  run 
out  of  inspiration.  It  has  come  upon  a  mo- 
ment of  immobility.  The  Nation  now  requires 
another  great  turn  in  policy. 

[Prom  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat] 
Campaign  of  AcrrATioN:  Responsiblk  Negro 
Leaders  SAm  Frightened  Into  Silence 
(EnrroR'a    Not*. — George    8.    Schuyler,    a 
Negro  conservative,  for  years  has  been  warn- 
ing that  the  civil  rights  leadership  in  this 
country  was  taking   the  Negroes  down  the 
road  to  disaster.  A  newspaperman  for  half  a 
century,  he  is  the  author  of  "Black  No  More" 
and  "Black  but  Conservative.") 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 
New  York. — Race  war  is  here,  perhaps  to 
stay;  and  while  this  will  be  denied,  Negro 
leadership  ItseU— including  the  so-called 
"moderates" — must  share  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  smoking  cities,  the  vandalism  and 
the  armed  attacks  by  some  young  Negroes 
on  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

Passage  of  an  anti-riot  bill  wlU  not  much 
alter  the  situation,  because  It  would  seem 
to  be  too  little  and  too  late.  While  curbing 
the  subversive  activities  of  some  of  the 
itinerant  agitators,  it  will  not  curb  the  local 
incitement  by  the  revolutionary  ceUs  already 
in  being  in  cities  large  and  smaU  across  the 
country. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  learned  from 
the  warnings  through  the  years  by  informed 
observers  of  the  gathering  storms  which  were 
believed  to  be  brewed  by  poverty,  discrimi- 
nation and,  as  they  now  say,  "cultural  de- 
privation." In  this  connection  it  is  notable 
that  these  tragic  uprisings  rarely  took  place 
anywhere  prior  to  the  onset  10  years  ago 
of  the  campaign  of  agitation  and  Incitement 
by  Negro  activists. 

brainwashing 
The  vandalizing  of  our  cities  today  is  the 
product  of  50  years  of  brainwashing.  Many 
still  refuse  to  recognize  it.  But  millions  of 
whites  have  fallen  for  the  Une  that  they  are 
today,  in  1967,  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  for  the  "Century  of  Neglect"  that 
foUowed  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  "Century  of 
Neglect"  produced  the  most  prosperous 
civilized  and  educated  Negro  community 
anywhere  on  the  globe  In  history. 

So  successful  was  this  line  that  even  rela- 
tively recent  immigrants  from  Poland,  Italy, 


or  Ireland  have  been  duped  into  feeling 
guilty  for  what  some  slave  owners  in  the 
American  South  might  have  done  a  hundred 
years  before  they  were  born. 

SlmUarly,  Negro  intellectuals  have  been 
brainwashed  into  thinking  that  the  only  rea- 
sons for  Negro  backwardness  In  America  are 
those  attributable  to  whites.  The  successful 
Negro  has  been  downgraded  as  a  self-seeking 
opportunist;  the  Jobless,  embittered,  violence 
prone  Negro  has  been  idealized  as  the  true 
voice  of  his  people. 

COMMUNIST     LINE 

Much  as  many  Americans  dislike  hearing 
this,  the  Communist  party  has  been  the  most 
consistent  and  effective  manipulator  of  this 
line  of  thinking.  It  long  ago  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  American  society — of  greed,  brutality, 
racism — that  has  been  adopted  wholeheart- 
edly by  many  of  the  Negro  leaders  who,  lit- 
erally, are  "calling  the  shots"  in  Detroit,  New- 
ark, Rochester,  and  where  next. 

For  several  decades,  Negro  leadership  In 
speeches,  news  releases,  books  and  other 
writings  have  harped  interminably  on  the 
faults  of  American  society;  the  mistreatment 
of  Negroes  was  exaggerated;  handicaps  were 
denounced,  and  opportunities  minimized. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  remarkable 
that  the  Negro  population  acquired  so  many 
skills,  so  much  education  and  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  In  so  short  a  time. 

As  of  the  present  there  are  320,000  Negro 
students  matriculating  in  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  more  than  twice 
as  many  Negro  students  per  1,000  of  black 
population  as  there  are  proporUanately 
students  in  Europe. 

There  are  more  than  2,500,000  Negro- 
owned  automotive  vehicles,  excluding  auto- 
matic farm  machinery,  and  an  equal  number 
of  Negro-owned  homes. 

While  the  number  of  farmers,  colored  and 
white,  decUnes  yearly  In  the  face  of  auto- 
mation there  were  at  last  counting  127,473 
Negro  farm  owners,  and  a  Negro  farmer  to- 
day without  an  automobUe,  truck,  tractor, 
television  set,  electric  refrigerator  and  In 
some  cases,  cotton  picking  machines,  le  rare. 
Nearly  100,000  Negro  farmers  constitute  a 
fifth  of  all  tobacco  growers.  There  are  tvrice 
as  many  Negro  businesses  as  there  were  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

It  would  seem  to  be  reason  for  optimism 
and  hope,  but  the  prophets  of  doom  shout 
louder  than  ever  and,  unfortunately,  they 
have  progressively  either  brainwashed  the 
Negro  upper  class  or  have  frightened  them 
Into  silence. 

A  conservative  Negro  with  vision  Is  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  his  people  If  he 
speaks  up  against  the  criminal  trends  In  his 
community. 

A    HOLDING    BACK 

So  this  has  given  the  agitator-activists  full 
sway  and  no  one  has  been  tearing  apart  their 
vicious  lies.  There  U  always  a  holding-back 
for  fear  of  appearing  "anti-Negro." 

The  agitators  gather  crowds  by  blaming 
the  white  man  for  all  the  Negroes'  Ills,  while 
the  responsible  Negro  leadership  either  de- 
fends this  falsehood,  cravenly  remains  silent, 
or  whimpers,  "We  didn't  really  mean  It"  af- 
ter the  cities  have  burned  to  ashes, 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31,  19671 
Playing  PoLmcs  Wrrn  Riots 

Though  some  people  deplore  the  Idea,  this 
summer's  riots  are  a  legitimate  political  is- 
sue. If  the  Issue  Is  thoroughly  aired.  It's  even 
possible  that  constructive  measures  will 
result. 

In  the  poUtlcal  battling  up  to  now,  of 
course,  certain  of  the  contestants  have 
scarcely  distinguished  themselves.  President 
Johnson  scored  no  polnto  by  delaying  dis- 
patch of  Federal  troops  to  Detroit  while  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  order  was  inspired  by 
Michigan's  Governor  Romney,  who  may  op- 
pose him  for  the  Presidency  in  1968. 
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CoDgnt^aaai.  B«pubUc*iu,  moreover,  were 
cJt  best  saperfidal  In  their  effort  to  sun  up 
t  na  eniT«nt  situation.  Wblle  It's  hardly  un- 
V  Bual  for  the  party  out  at  power  to  blame 
a  ImoBt  everything  on  the  ezlBting  Adminls- 
t  "atlon,  TSgne  charges  do  little  to  solve  the 
I  atlon's  problem*. 

With  enough  debate  In  this  area,  however, 
1*ie  pulAlc'a  views  may  become  clearer  to 
t  leir  elected  leaders.  At  any  rate,  that  should 
1  e  the  result  of  the  worklnga  of  politics  In  a 
qemocracy. 

First  and  foremost.  It  sboiUd  be  evident 
lijat  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pub- 
1  c,  white  and  Negro,  wants  and  expects  pres- 
(  rvatlon  of  law  and  order.  If  further  evidence 
( r  near-iinanimlty  were  needed.  It  was  pro- 
^  Ided  by  last  week's  statement  from  Roy 
'1  niklna  and  other  Negro  leaders;  they  said 
1  othlng  could  Justify  "the  present  destrxic- 
1 1on"  and  also  iirged  criminal  prceecutlon  of 
1  bose  who  help  incite  violence. 

Politicians  who  sound  out  their  constltu- 
I  nclee  with  any  care  aren't  lllcely  to  find  that 
1  he  general  deelre  for  repression  of  riots  bae 
;  et  become  a  push  for  new  repression  of 
i  legroea.  But  they  probably  will  &nd  a  grow- 
1  Qg  public  antipathy  toward  legislators  who 
J  tad  Negroes  on  with  airy  promises  of  Instant 
]  trogrw*  and  then  come  up  with  hasty.  111- 
I  oncelved  programs  that  can  produce  little 
1  tut  Increased  frustration. 

Some   lawmakers,   for   instance,   seem   to 
:  htnk  the  prime  need  Is  a  massive  new  eSort 
■  o  tarn  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  poor  into 
:  MOMOWiiera.  Yet  Robert  C.  Wearer,  Secretary 
I  ft  Hooalng  and  Urban  Development,  quite 
I  oirectly   cautions   that  some   families   are 
I  imply  incapable  of  carrying  the  financial 
>unleB.  even  when  aided  by  liberal  Federal 
rotaMiea.  In  such  cases,  he  told  a  Coogres- 
lonal    oonunlttee    recently,   pride   in   home 
iwnerxhlp  can  quickly  turn  into  fresh  bitter- 
ns and  disillusionment. 
The  Secretary  also  stressed  that  even  the 
nc«t  gtgantie  Federal  subsidlea  cannot  poe- 
libly  produce  Immediate  solutiona  to  prob- 
ems  that  have  been  buUding  up  for  a  century 
LDd  mere.  "We've  got  to  be  hoocet  with  the 
>eopIe  out  there."  be  warned. 

"Hiat  does  not  mean  that  "the  people  out 
^here"  ahoold  be  told  that  their  lot  is  hope- 
ess.  There  is  room,  though,  for  a  little  more 
nentlon  of  the  Indlspensablllty  of  self-help, 
UMl  a  little  lees  effort  to  tout  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  power  that  either  can  or 
khould  do  everything  for  everybody. 

It  Is  m  assessing  the  rc^e  of  Government, 
Pirhat  it  is  or  ought  to  be,  that  there  la  wide 
room  for  political  debate.  If  a  particular 
phase  of  the  anOpoverty  program  is  flounder- 
ing badly,  and  some  of  them  certainly  are, 
Tltlclsm  plainly  can  be  constructive.  Per- 
tiaps  the  program  can  be  made  to  work  better 
ar  maybe  resources  that  would  otherwise  be 
oaerely  wasted  can  be  diverted  Into  more  use- 
ful channels. 

In  the  process  tempera  win  be  frayed  and 
the  politics  wont  always  be  high-minded. 
Thinking  and  rethinking  the  problems  wUl 
oonsvune  a  lot  of  time  and,  now  and  then, 
will  oontlniM  to  lead  to  scdutlons  that  actu- 
ally arent  solutions  at  all. 

The  workings  of  a  democracy,  after  all,  are 
seldom  neat  and  orderly.  When  they're  given 
a  chance,  however,  they  can  sometimes  pro- 
duce astonishing  results. 


the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  spon- 
soring legislation  to  set  up  a  select  nine- 
man  House  committee  to  investigate  in 
depth  the  impact  East- West  trade  has 
on  the  national  interest. 

Americans  are  being  killed  in  South- 
east Asia,  while  the  peace  of  many  other 
nations  Is  threatened  by  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Middle  East,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere.  V/e  need  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  and 
free  world  Interests  are  jeopardized 
through  East-West  trade.  I  feel  a  full 
investigation  Is  called  for  under  present 
world  conditions,  and  one  that  is  respon- 
sible to  the  legislative  rather  than  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Such  an  investigation  ought  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Congress  what  corrective  or 
additional  steps  are  needed  to  assure  that 
our  vital  interests  are  not  compromised 
through  self-defeating  trade  policies. 

The  select  nine-man  House  commit- 
tee would  be  empowered  with  subpena 
to  investigate: 

The  effect  of  East- West  trade  on  na- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  supplying 
Communist  governments  In  world  trouble 
spots  with  military,  technical,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance; 

The  extent  International  organiza- 
tions and  financial  institutions  to  which 
the  United  States  belongs  are  aiding 
countries  supplying  various  assistance 
to  Communist  nations;  and 

The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  in  dealing  with  na- 
tions which  trade  with  countries  like 
North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba. 

The  panel  would  be  required  to  report 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  present  Congress. 


stored  grain,  in  the  facilities  of  procesBors, 
merchandisers,  or  exporters.  While  the  grain 
and  oilseeds  leave  the  farmers'  hands,  and 
then  the  government's  hands,  and  fall  into 
other  hands,  it  can't  possibly  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers.  Inasmuch  as  such  ware- 
housemen pick  over  the  stocks,  mix  the 
stocks,  and  worse  yet,  the  government  Is 
paying  them  a  storage  fee  for  warehousing 
and  Inventory  which,  otherwise,  they  would 
have  to  buy  and  carry.  All  of  the  warehous- 
ing should  be  done  by  farmers  on  their  farms 
or  in  their  cooperative  elevator  facilities,  so 
that  the  property  is  always  In  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  or  the  government  for  the  farmer, 
and  all  service  charges  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment are  paid  to  the  farmers  or  their  local 
cooperatives  which,  eventually,  pass  on  all 
savings  to  the  farmers.  How  there  could  be 
any  argument  about  this  is  beyond  me  even 
though  I  have  tried,  for  years,  to  Interest 
the  government  in  this  matter. 

2)  The  legislation  shoulfl  be  very  specific 
that  none  of  these  reserve  stocks  should  be 
sold — for  illustration,  in  the  case  of  wheat— 
except  at  a  price  that  is  115%  of  the  loan 
price,  including  premiums  that  are  estab- 
lished at  the  market,  and  also  the  carrying 
costs  up  to  the  time  of  sale. 

These  two  points,  which  I  have  raised 
vrith  you,  are  the  real  features  of  any  benefit 
that  is  to  accrue  to  the  farmer  and  protect 
him  against  dumping  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
self-interest  of  the  warehouseman  on  the 
other  hand. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE  STUDY  IN 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WIsoonsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  uk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
NELSKif }  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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VIEWS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  GRAIN  RESERVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
ZwACH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  two  new  views  re- 
garding the  grain  reserve  program  from 
a  gentleman  with  many  years  of  actual 
experience  and  judgment. 

Because  we  will  soon  be  voting  on  a 
bill  which  establishes  a  strategic  grain 
reserve,  I  would  like  to  present  the  think- 
ing of  William  M.  Thatcher,  general 
manager  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  for  my  colleagues. 

Deak  John:  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  two  of  my  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislation  and  administration 
of  the  grcdn  reserve  program: 

1 )  All  of  these  farm  programs  are  for  the 
purpose  of  Inxprovlng  farm  prices  and  in- 
come. For  years,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  serious  mistake.  In  our 
Judgment,  In  placing  reserve  stocks,  or  C.C.C. 


FEDERAL  JOB  PROGRAMS — CR  THE 
HUMAN  INVESTMENT  ACT? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cdb- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thii 
point  in  the  Record  and  incliKle  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Spivak  appeared  in  the 
July  18  edition  of  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal asserting  that  "drastic  changes  are 
needed  In  the  muddled  Federal — ^job- 
tralnlng — programs."  As  one  who  believes 
that  the  bulk  of  job-training  can  and 
should  be  performed  by  our  private  en- 
terprise system,  I  have  written  an  open 
letter  to  the  editor  complimenting  Mr. 
Spivak  on  his  analysis  of  this  problem, 
and  stating  my  belief  that  the  Human 
Investment  Act  of  1967,  H.R.  5044,  and 
H.R.  5055  would  help  to  alleviate  the  co- 
existing dUemmas  of  unemployment  and 
labor  shortages. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  both  Mr. 
Spivak's  article,  entitled  "Manpower 
Morass,"  and  my  letter  to  Mr.  Vernon 
Royster,  the  editor  ot  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
Manpower    Morass — Drastic    Changes    Are 

Needed   in   Muddled   Federal   Programs 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 
Washiwctoh. — When  the  nation's  first  ma- 
jor manpower-training  program  was  enacted 
In  1962,  Uncle  Sam's  targets  were  modest: 
To  solve  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  and  to 
retrain  workers  temporarily  Idled  by  auto- 
mation. 

But  now  the  social  sweep  of  the  Great 
Society  has  set  far  more  f£M-midable  goals — 
rehabilitating  slimi  dwellers  and  other  "hard- 
core" poor  who  have  never  held  a  Job  or  are 
condemned  by  lack  of  education  to  mean- 
ingless, marginal  employment. 


Whatever  Improvements  occur  In  the  econ- 
omy, Johnson  Administration  manpower 
planners  calculate  at  least  two  mllUon  citi- 
zens will  need  such  special  Federal  help, 
and  many  other  experts  estimate  the  figure 
Is  far  higher.  In  some  urban  slums.  Labor 
Department  surveys  show  unemployment  as 
high  as  47%. 

Thus,  moimtlng  Federal  manpower  out- 
lays, now  totaling  $2  billion  a  year  (a  five- 
fold Increase  since  1962),  are  becoming  the 
heavy  artillery  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  war. 

Yet  there  is  creeping  concern  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  big  cities  that  Federal  Job- 
training  endeavors  are  bogged  down  in  a 
morass  of  unmanageable  administrative  ma- 
chinery, miss  their  targets,  overlap  and  dupU- 
cate  their  efforts,  provide  Insufficent  educa- 
tion and  other  personal  aid  essential  to  the 
poor's  long-term  progress,  and — even  if  ef- 
fective— fail  to  lead  to  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

The  great  growth  alone  of  new  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  antlpoverty 
agency.  Labor  Department  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department  would  pro- 
vide problems.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
these  efforts  will  aid  about  one  million  per- 
sons; the  total  was  zero  five  years  ago.  Three 
new  training  endeavors  are  now  getting  un- 
der way,  and  Federal  officials  are  making 
major  remedial  changes  In  older  ones. 

For  example,  more  basic  education  and 
other  services  are  being  offered  youngsters 
who  enroll  in  the  Labor  Department's  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  mainly  a  make-work 
program  to  keep  youth  off  the  streets  and  put 
money  in  their  pockets.  The  corps  is  also 
attempting  to  find  for  its  members  Jobs  with 
a  future  in  private  Industry,  rathe'  than  rely 
on  low-level  public  employment  such  as 
school  cleanup  details.  More  welfare  recipi- 
ents, minority  group  members  and  other 
hard-core  unemployed  are  gradual'  •  being 
enrolled  in  adult  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  coiurses.  It  is  hoped  these  groups 
will  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  280,000  trainees  this  year.  More 
aflauent  high  school  graduates,  requiring  only 
brief  skill  training  for  successful  Job  place- 
ment, made  up  the  MDTA  majority  in  the 
past. 

CALLING  IN  THE  CONSULTANTS 

HEW  is  moving  ahead  this  year  with  a 
Congresslonally  ordered  study  of  all  man- 
power training  programs,  designed  to  detect 
administrative  weaknesses  and  recommended 
remedies.  Field  work  will  be  performed  by  a 
respected  private  management  consultant 
firm,  Greenlelgh  Associates.  The  Labor  De- 
partment is  instituting  a  Government-wide 
manpower-planning  system  known  as 
CAMPS,  which  will  at  least  begin  to  bring 
closer  coordination  among  the  nine  agencies 
and  21  programs  involved. 

Whatever  such  steps  are  taken,  stubborn 
problems  will  persist.  In  the  end,  Washington 
argues,  community-by-community  efforts 
will  be  required  to  end  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, and  new  Federal  Incentives  will  be 
needed  to  intensify  private  industry's  par- 
ticipation in  training  the  poor. 

Meantime,  however,  "If  you  wanted  to  get 
all  the  Federal  people  into  a  room  who  carry 
manpower  money  into  a  community,  you'd 
need  to  hire  a  hall,"  protests  one  disgruntled 
Federal  manager.  "It's  chaos,"  laments  an- 
other. 

Congressmen,  in  their  pride  of  political  au- 
thorship, frequently  specify  different  eligi- 
bility requirements,  training  objectives  and 
the  like  for  manpower  programs.  Washing- 
ton agencies  are  fiercely  competitive.  The 
Labor  Department  demands  dominant  juris- 
diction because  It's  the  nation's  basic  mam- 
power  agency,  already  operating  many  of 
the  programs  and  possessing  much  of 
the  expertise.  The  Welfare  Administration 
Insists  on  training  its  own  impoverished 
clients,  arguing  it  has  special  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  relief  recipients.  The  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity  wants  to  mesh  man- 
power programs  with  its  health,  education 
and  other  uplift  efforts,  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness.  The  Office  of  Education  Jealous- 
ly guards  the  public  schools'  Jurisdiction  over 
classroom  Job  training;  the  Vocattonal  R«ha- 
bllltatlon  Administration  supports  its  own 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped. 

The  outcome  can  be  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. In  Cleveland,  a  system  of  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration day  care  centers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  relief  recipients  is  being 
paralleled  by  Labor  Department  centers  that 
are  part  of  a  new  slum  employment  program. 
In  eastern  Kentucky,  separate  OEO  emd  Wel- 
fare manpower  efforts  serve  the  same  clients. 
Sometimes  the  poor  are  primed  with  basic 
knowledge  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
then  funds  are  not  available  for  their  more 
advanced  vocational  training  by  Labor.  Six 
months  of  meetings  preceded  the  transfer  of 
certain  aspects  of  Welfare  Job  training  to 
Labor.  High  level  in-fighting  between  OEO 
and  Labor  delayed  by  two  months  the  start 
of  several  other  manpower  endeavors. 

No  swift  solution  is  In  sight  to  such  bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks.  Some  experts  advo- 
cate wholesale  consolidation  In  the  Labor 
Department.  But  Congress  would  never  con- 
sent (key  committees  would  lose  Jurisdic- 
tion) and  local-level  problems  would  remain. 
Sometimes  city  and  county  manpower  men 
don't  even  know  each  other  until  Federal 
folk  on  field  trips  introduce  them.  Separate 
local  agencies  may  seek  the  same  recruits  for 
their  training  programs  or  pester  the  same 
employers  for  placement. 

Camps  will  help  by  establishing  overall 
national  manpower  goals  for  all  agencies  and 
assuring  an  exhaustive  exchange  of  in- 
formation through  Federal,  state  and  local 
committees.  Red  tape  will  gradually  be  re- 
duced. The  Labor  Department's  new  Bureau 
of  Work  Programs  Is  pioneering;  a  single 
local  application  form  serves  for  an  assort- 
ment of  activities. 


MORE    reform    needed 

Yet  the  nation's  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant manpower  agency,  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  is  often  more  Interested  In  filling 
empolyers"  Job  orders  than  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  Despite  vigorous  efforts  by 
Labor  Secretary  Wirts  and  others,  the  USES 
is  still  deeply  in  need  of  reform,  critics  con- 
tend. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  2,000  USES  offices, 
though  Federally  financed,  are  controlled  by 
the  states  and  resistant  to  change.  Employer 
pressures  often  predominate;  pay  scales  are 
not  always  adequate  to  attract  first-rate  per- 
sonnel; poUtically  appointed  state  directors 
may  not  be  sympathetic  with  the  Great 
Society. 

Some  Washington  officials  despair  of 
remolding  the  service  into  an  effective 
antlpoverty  agency.  But  others  say  compe- 
tition from  local  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies, which  have  attracted  youthful,  aggres- 
sive poverty  fighters,  will  force  the  USES  to 
change.  "The  CAAs  have  come  in  with  a 
different  breed  of  guys.  They  have  scared  the 
old-line  establUhed  agencies,"  one  official 
comments. 

It's  increasingly  evident  that  only  an  Im- 
mense effort  wiU  persuade  the  hard-core  poor 
to  participate  In  training.  Many  have  been  so 
alienated  by  school,  welfare,  police  and  other 
public  officials  that  they  won't  wander  into  a 
neighborhood  manpower  office,  even  In  the 
heart  of  the  slums.  Welfare  recipients,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  makes  up  only  12%  of 
manpower  course  trainees,  and  the  percent- 
age was  even  slimmer  in  the  i>ast. 

Also,  manpower  administrators  often  pre- 
fer to  concentrate  on  the  most  promising  can- 
didates— a  process  known  as  "creaming" — to 
make  certain  their  programs  avoid  dropout 
problems  and  achieve  high  Job-placement 
records.  Shiny  statistics  persuade  poUticlans 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  money. 


Handling  the  hard  core  furnishes  little 
hope  of  such  success.  Dropout  rates  may  run 
over  50 '■o,  lengthy  remedial  education  is  often 
essential,  and  even  then  employers  may  balk 
at  hiring  graduates  because  of  police  records, 
emotional  instability  or  other  difficulties.  Ex- 
perts argue  the  only  answer  is  to  Invest  more 
money  and  run  greater  chance  of  failure  by 
deliberately  focusing  on  the  tough  training 
risks. 

Manpower  courses  developed  for  literate 
high  school  graduates  must  be  modified  for 
the  needs  of  the  uneducated  and  unem- 
ployed. Lengthy  classroom  sessions  are 
usually  unsatisfactory  because  the  poor  have 
already  failed  in  school  and  have  no  patience 
for  the  academic.  Training  tied  to  tangible 
work  experience  is  more  successful.  One  ap- 
proach is  to  give  the  unemployed,  particu- 
larly youths,  a  brief  indoctrination  in  proper 
work  habits  and  then  place  them  in  low-level 
Jobs  in  private  industry.  But  the  hard-core 
poor  may  need  prolonged  preparation  to  be- 
come productive  workers,  and  many  com- 
panies are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk. 

COSTS,    AND    SOME    WORRIES 

TlTius,  a  fundamental  issue  arises:  How  to 
furnish  Federal  financial  incentives  to  Induce 
private  industry  to  train  the  poor.  "There's 
general  agreement  this  is  the  next  major  di- 
rection we'll  probably  have  to  move  in  to  get 
the  Job  done,"  declares  one  Federal  official. 
Two  high-level  Washington  task  forces — one 
announced,  one  still  secret — are  seeking  to 
chart  public  policy  in  this  difficult  area. 
Besides  the  expense,  the  major  fears  are  that 
some  companies  would  derive  unfair  com- 
petitive advantage  or  would  profiteer  on  the 
poor. 

Some  experts  advocate  reliance  on  corpo- 
rate tax  credits,  but  safeguards  would  have 
to  be  arranged.  Local  public  agencies  might 
certify  those  "disadvantaged"  workers  for 
whom  credits  could  be  claimed.  Defense  and 
other  Federal  contracts  could  be  used  as  a 
financial  lever  to  force  more  private  train- 
ing of  the  poor;  now  the  Government  wields 
only  moral  suasion. 

A  more  limited  approach  would  be  to  un- 
derwrite a  portion  of  the  wage  costs  in  Fed- 
erally sponsored  on-the-job  training,  which 
now  benefits  more  than  100,000  workers.  Pay- 
ments to  employers  average  $25  a  week  per 
person  and  cover  only  the  employer's  extra 
costs  of  providing  training.  Thus,  companies 
usually  prefer  to  use  this  training  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  their  own  employes  or  to  hire 
only  the  most  promising  prospects.  Some 
specialists  think  a  payment  of  $*0  or  $50  a 
week  would  be  sufficient  subsidy  to  encour- 
age employers  to  take  on  the  neediest  of  the 
unemployed.  It's  agreed  that  on-the-job 
training  provides  the  poor  the  most  promis- 
ing pathway  to  employment. 

But  even  if  all  these  obstacles  are  over- 
come, the  employment  problems  of  any  of 
the  hard  core  wUl  probably  remain. 

"We  are  going  to  find  out  a  lot  of  the 
poor  are  not  trainable.  Even  the  best  pro- 
grams have  success  rates  no  better  than 
50%  "  warns  one  manpower  man.  Federal 
officials  have  already  created  several  hundred 
thousand  low-level  Jobs  in  the  public  sector. 
Some  experts  advocate  a  subetanUal  step-up, 
to  aid  all  the  unemployed  who  can't  compete 
In  a  free  enterprise  society.  But  the  cost 
woiUd  be  considerable,  several  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  many  a  Congressman  might  balk 
at  the  concept  that  Uncle  Sam  assure  every 
citizen  a  Job. 

Thiis,  before  the  Government's  mushroom- 
ing manpower  programs  can  claim  more  than 
limited,  local  success  with  the  poor,  drastic 
national  departures  in  policy  and  practice 
will  be  essential 


August  9,  1967. 

Mr.  Vermont  Botster, 

Editcyr.   "Letters  to  the  Editor,"  The   Wall- 
Street  Journal,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mk.  Botsteb:  I  have  read  the  article 
entitled    "Manpower   Morass"    by    Jonathan 
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S  alvak  In  the  July  IStH  edition  osf  The  Wall- 
S  treet  Journal  and  wovQd  like  to  reglater  my 
oncuirence  in  tbe  opinion  that  -drastic 
c  langee  are  needed  to  the  muddled  federal 
(  ob-trainlng)  programs."  We  are  now  ex- 
r  erlencing  a  period  ol  both  labor  shortages 
a  ad  a  4%  unemployment  rate,  an  apparently 
c  jntradlctory  set  of  circumstances.  The  con- 
tradlcUon.  though,  may  be  resolved  by  the 
lict  that  those  who  are  unemployed  lack 
the  skills  necessary  to  fiU  the  many  open 
loeltions. 

Obviously,   the  Federal   programs  now  in 
(  xistence  are  not  serving  the  purpoee  of  prop- 
irly  training  our  labor  force.  According  to 
■  4r     Spivak's    arUcle,    the    Federal    Govern-  * 
oent  has  shifted  Its  primary  goal  from  at- 
emptlng  to  solve  labor  shortages  and   re- 
ralnlng  those  left  Jobless  by  automation  to 
ehabUitatlng  tbe  "hard-core  poor"  through 
ob-trainlng.  But  too  often,  the  wrong  ap- 
)roach  has  been  taken.  It  U  highly  unlikely 
;hat  tho«»  who  are  classified  as  "hard-core 
joor-"  and  ••nntrainable"  can  be  trained  to 
nove  directly  Into  sklUed  Jobs.  Yet.  this  Is 
rften  attempted  with  disappointing  results. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  bUl  In  Con- 
gress which  wotUd  help  to  aUevlate  both  the 
labor  shortage  and  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem   by    means    of    on-the-Job-tralnlng    for 
those  now  In  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  posi- 
tions so  that  they  could  move  up  the  ladder 
to  skUled  Jobs.  whUe  simultaneously  leaving 
open  thousands  of  Jobs  requiring  less  train- 
ing to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  presently 
unemployed.  This  bill  is  known  as  the  Human 
Investment   Act    of    1967— S.    812    and   H.R. 

We  who  have  introduced  and  supported 
the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967  are  seek- 
ing means  other  than  Federal  bureaucraUc 
organizaUons  to  administer  our  program.  In- 
stead we  feel  that  the  private  enterprise 
system,  which  Is  even  now  the  largest  single 
job-tralnep  in  the  nation.  wUl  be  able  with 
the  aid  of  tax  crediU  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults more  efficiently  and  rapidly.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  impediments  which 
exist  in  our  present  tax  laws  and  other  laws 
which  have  been  Imposed  by  our  Federal 
Government,  and  we  believe  that  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  would  help  to  produce 
this  effect. 

inwtenl  programs  as  Mr.  Splvak  pointed 
out  in  hla  article,  have  been  plagued 
with  duplication  and  compeUtlon  among  the 
Tarious  agencies  commlsBloned  to  fulfill  spe- 
dflo  tasks.  Now.  in  an  effort  to  coordinate 
Federal  acUcms  and  goals,  the  Oovemment 
is  attempting  to  create  even  another  bureau- 
craUc manpower-planning  system  called 
CAJUCP8.  It  Is  my  belief,  though,  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  another  agency 
which  very  w^  might  develop  Into  another 
example  of  governmental  administrative  In- 
efficiency. 

IHe  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967  would 
not  be  carried  out  from  above,  as  CAMPS 
would  be  and  as  the  other  programs  have 
been.  Instead,  the  training  of  employees 
would  be  done  by  the  private  businessmen, 
those  who  are  meet  concerned  with  filling 
open  job  poaitloDs  due  to  their  own  personal 
flT>..i<.iai  interests.  Both  employer  and  em- 
ployee would  be  benefited  by  the  programs- 
each  would  have  a  stake  In  seeing  that  the 
needed  skills  are  learned  by  present  and  fu- 
ture employees.  I  think  that  it  Is  a  weU- 
recognized  fact  that  people  act  more  speed- 
ily and  efficiently  when  such  action  Is  in 
their  own  interest;  thus,  it  wovUd  seem  that 
this  Act  wotild  accomplish  goals  which  have 
been  hitherto  unsuccessfully  pursued  by  the 
various  Federal  programs. 

One  of  the  basic  criticisms  of  the  tax 
credit  concept  is  that  It  does  not  reach  the 
hard-core  poor  and  that  private  business- 
men wm  Ualn  only  the  "cream"  of  the 
unemployed.  Howerer,  aa  I  have  tried  to 
deokOiwtnUa^    this   Act   would    employ    the 
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ladder  effect,  moving  those  on  the  lower 
rungs  upward  to  the  hl^er  runga  of 
Bkllled  employment  and  moving  those  not 
yet  on  the  ladder  up  to  the  first  rung.  Even- 
tually, these  people  first  entering  onto  the 
ladder  could  be  retrained  to  rise  even  higher. 
Presently,  though  it  Is  most  Important  sim- 
ply to  work  them  into  the  private  enterprise 
system,  and  I  feel  that  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  vrould  successfully  decrease  the 
number  of  unemployed,  the  number  of  un- 
filled Jobs,  and  the  nttmber  of  those  now 
called  "unemployable"  and  "untrainable." 

It  has  been  said  that  a  10%  tax  credit 
would  be  unnecessarily  higher  than  the  7% 
equipment  tax  credit  begun  with  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1962. 

Clearly,  though,  our  greatest  resources  are 
human  resources,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
greater  encouragement  to  businessmen  to 
invest  in  our  human  beings'  future  Is  per- 
fectly permissible.  Not  only  this,  but  also  the 
risk  of  training  a  man  and  then  losing  his 
services  to  a  competing  employer  is  far 
greater  than  the  risk  involved  in  purchasing 
eqvapment,  which  one  may  poesess,  despite 
depreciation,  for  a  great  niimber  of  years. 
The  risk  Is  greater,  and  so  a  greater  tax 
credit  is  necessary. 

Up  until  recently,  this  Act  has  been  sup- 
ported only  by  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  On 
the  day  of  introduction  to  the  Congress, 
February  2,  1967.  29  Republican  Senators 
and  129  Republican  Congressmen  voiced  their 
approval.  We  are  not  attempting,  though,  to 
make  this  a  partisan  bill  and  would  welcome 
support  from  thoee  on  the  Democratic  side. 
Hopefully,  many  Democratic  Senators  and 
Congressmen  will  soon  cast  aside  their  fear 
of  letting  private  enterprise  perform  services 
to  the  nation  without  strong  governmental 
supervision. 

I  have  also  introduced  In  this  session  of 
Congress  two  somewhat  similar  bills,  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  seU-training  and 
self -education.  At  present,  an  individual  who 
vrlshes  to  Improve  his  own  skills  so  as  to 
advance  himself  on  the  employment  ladder 
may  not  count  his  expenses  for  this  purpoee 
as  a  business  deduction.  Only  if  such  training 
is  necessary  to  hold  his  present  Job  may  the 
employee  consider  this  a  business  expense. 
Thus  I  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  knock 
down  this  barrier  to  self-Improvement  by 
allowing  a  tax  credit,  and  I  have  proposed 
ns,  5044  and  H.R.  5045  to  achieve  this  effect 
of  encouraging  people  to  Improve  their  earn- 
ing capacities  on  their  own. 

HJl  6044  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  costs  Incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel.  H.R.  5045  wotild 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  the  costs  of  education  or 
training  shall  t>e  deductible  as  trade  or 
business  exi)enses  when  Incurred  In  order 
to  obtain  a  new  or  better  Job,  as  well  as 
when  Incurred  in  order  to  maintain  existing 
skUls,  status,  salary,  or  employment.  These 
two  bUls,  along  virith  the  Human  Investment 
Act  of  1967,  would.  It  seems  to  me,  help  to  flU 
many  of  the  open  sklUed  positions  which  are 
now  responsible  for  our  labor  shortage,  while 
also  leaving  open  many  Jobs  requiring  less 
training  and  skills — Jobs  that  can  be  filled 
by  these  now  Included  in  the  4%  unemploy- 
ment rate  figure. 

Mr.  Spivak's  article  did,  I  think,  go  deeply 
Into  the  problem  which  he  calls  "manpower 
morass."  It  is  a  dilemma  that  is  hurting 
business  and  needlessly  keeping  many  out  of 
work.  The  Human  Investment  Act  of  1967 
and  these  other  two  bUls  are  designed  specif- 
ically to  attack  both  of  these  problems,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  time  we  let  private  enter- 
prise attempt  to  find  its  own  solutions  in 
areas  where  Federal  bureaucracies  have 
faUed. 


Again,  1  wotild  Uke  to  thank  you  for  pub- 
Ushing  Mr.  Spivak's  enlightening  and  slgnif- 
leant  article. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Cubtis. 


FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    frtHn 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
previous  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  House  membership.  It 
Is  from  the  Farmers  Forum,  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  Friday,  August  4,  1967: 
SmEWAiJS  Farming 
(By  Alf  T.  Olsen) 
The  Minnesota  seventh  district  National 
Farmers  Organization  recently  Imported  Rep. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck,  D-N.Y.,  to  speak  at  its 
picnic. 

Resnlck  is  a  member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture and  Veterans'  Affairs  committee.  It 
must  have  been  his  membership  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Conunlttee  that  quali- 
fied him  as  a  speaker  for  the  recent  NPO 
picnic  at  Detroit  Lakes. 

The  fact  that  he  has  decided  that  ths 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — and  Its 
affiliated  state  organizations — Is  too  big  .  .  . 
that  Its  insurance  business  is  conducted 
mainly  for  non-farmers  .  .  .  that  It  owns  oil 
wells  .  .  .  that  It  has  vast  fertilizer  hold- 
ings .  .  .  that,  etc.  .  .  .  probably  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  appearance. 

During  an  appearance  on  a  Fargo  televi- 
sion station  Mr.  Resnlck  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  Farm  Bureau  and  steted  (in  a 
somewhat  shocked  manner)  that  the  orga- 
nization owned  oU  wells.  Well,  maybe  the 
Farm  Btireau  does,  but  so  does  the  Farmers 
Union  and  that  organization  makes  no  bones 
about  It.  In  fact  the  Farmers  Union  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  ttie  extent  of  its  accom- 
plishments in  the  oU  and  gasoline  industry 
through  the  Central  Exchange. 

Does  Resnlck  know  that  the  Farmers 
Union  is  in  a  partnership  vrtth  Kerr  Indus- 
tries In  the  Southwest  In  a  fertilizer  opera- 
tion that  has  thousands  erf  dollars  of  Fann- 
ers Union  members'  money  Invested  in  It? 

Perhaps  these  are  the  oil  wells  and  fertil- 
izer plants  Resnlck  has  "turned  over"  to  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

In  his  presentation,  the  New  York  con- 
gressman added  and  spcAe  as  if  It  was  a  sin 
for  a  farmer  or  a  farmer  organization  to  en- 
gage in  any  enterprise  that  might  save  fann- 
ers some  money. 

Perhaps  someone  should  point  out  to  kbs- 
nlck  that  the  cooperative  movement  In  agri- 
culture is  as  old  aa  the  nation  Itself.  It 
began  in  the  East  and  spread  westward  as  the 
country  was  settled. 

Today  and  Saturday,  Mr.  Resnlck  Is  sched- 
uled to  hold  hearings  in  Chicago  and  Omaha. 
It  Is  a  one-man  hearing.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  find  out  no  other  member  oi 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  Joined 
the  New  York  congressman  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation's  tax  exempt  status  in  some 
areas  is  legal  or  not  is  a  question  that  is 
being  checked  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — an  agency  more  capable  than  most 
In  making  these  types  of  determinations. 
But  the  question  that  Is  bothering  many 
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farmers  In  North  Dakota  and  western  Min- 
nesota is  this :  Why  did  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization  bring  Resnlck  out  here? 

Was  it  to  knock  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Was  It  to  get  information  that  wasn't 
available  through  normal  channels? 

V/as  It  to  help  NFO  organizational  efforts 
In  the  eastern  U.S. 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  representatives 
of  the  NFO.  the  Farmers  Union  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  met  in  Jamestown,  N.D.,  to 
discuss  mutual  problems.  A  fairly  reasonable 
and  impressive  unity  statement  came  out 
of  this  meeting.  Suggestions  for  further 
meetings  were  made  and  tentatively  agreed 

to- 

The  visit  of  the  congressman  from  New 

York  to  western  Minnesota  can  hardly  be 
called  a  unification  move. 

Farmers  have  enough  problems  today 
without   going   out   looking    for    additional 

ones. 

It  has  been  said  In  this  column  several 
times,  and  by  many,  many  observers  of  the 
nation's  agriculture— that  without  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  all  farm  organi- 
zations, all  farmers,  very  Uttle  can  be  ac- 
complished towards  solving  the  current  cost- 
price  dilemma  in   agriculture. 

For  those  of  you  who  might  like  a  little 
more  information  on  Resnlck.  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  says  he  serves  a  five-county 
area  with  a  population  of  396,122  north  of 
New  York  City.  He  was  a  radio  officer  in  the 
VS  Merchant  Marine  during  World  War 
n  He  is  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Channel  Master  Corp.,  engaged  in  elec- 
tronics and  plastic  research  and  develop- 
ment He  Is  charter  founder  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  In  1964,  re-elected  In 
1966.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ^.    ^.      i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  message  on  communications 
policy  delivered  to  the  Congress  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1967,  contains  a  section  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee— the  committee  charged 
with  jurisdiction  over  matters  relating 
to    reorganizations    in    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 
In  his  message  the  President  states: 
Our  government  must  be  organized  to  carry 
out  its  responslbUltles  in  the  communica- 
tions field.  Present  authority  Is  widely  dis- 
persed. The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  heavy  responsibilities  under  the 
1934  and  1962  Acts.  The  President  and  many 
agencies   have   responBlbllities   under    these 
Acts,  various  Executive  Orders,  and  as  a  part 
of  their  general  duties. 

Communications  is  a  vital  pubUc  policy 
area — and  government  organization  must  re- 
flect that  challenge. 

I  have  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  existing  govern- 
mental organization  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications and  to  propose  needed  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  another  In 
a  series  of  limited,  ad  hoc,  one-shot  ef- 


forts at  reorganization  when  what  is 
needed  Is  a  thorough- going  top-to-bot- 
toni  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  That  this  need  is  widely  recog- 
nized is  clear  from  the  number  of  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  to  establish 
a  commission  capable  of  recommending 
the  comprehensive  restructuring  of  the 
Federal  Establishment  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  today. 

At  last  count,  approximately  60  such 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
this  year,  including  H.R.  526  which  I  in- 
troduced on  the  first  day  of  the  present 
session.  These  bills  have  all  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, but  no  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled. 

The  chairman's  perception  of  the  com- 
plex problems  attendant  upon  the  growth 
of  Government  needs  no  reinforcement 
from  me,  but  in  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's continuing  interest  in  reorgani- 
zation as  again  revealed  in  his  August  14 
message  to  the  Congress,  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  give  further  consideration 
to  scheduling  hearings  on  this  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM: 
ACTION  NOW 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reorganization  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  7  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9  has 
been  before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
now  for  more  than  5  months. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
minority  staffing  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  I  think  I  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  modernization  of  con- 
gressional operations. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  S.  355 
Is  not  so  complicated  that  it  should  take 
more  than  5  months'  study  by  the  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  House 
floor.  ,     , 

Republicans  in  Congress  have  worked 
hard  to  find  answers  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  congressional  operation  and  pro- 
cedure in  the  mid-sixties,  and  we  are 
proud  that  many  of  our  recommenda- 
tions are  embodied  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  a  mod- 
est piece  of  reform  legislation,  but  it  is 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  Institution  and  should 
be  reported  to  the  floor  without  further 

delay.  ^     ... 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  an 
article  entitled  "GOP  Initiatives  No.  1  :^ 
The  Case  of  Congressional  Reform, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Forum  of  the  Ripon  Society,  an  organi- 
zation of  scholars  and  professional  men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  responsive  government  through 


responsible  politics.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  that  the  society  has  seen  fit  to 
recognize  our  efforts  under  the  label  of 
"GOP  Initiatives  No.  1" : 

GOP  Initiatives  No.  1 :  The  Case  or 

CONGEXSSIONAI.  RXFORM 

Except  when  a  Powell  or  Dodd  episode 
highlights  obvious  abuses,  many  otherwise 
politically-aware  persons  tend  to  consider 
Congressional  reform  too  dull,  intricate,  or 
unimportant  to  merit  close  attention.  To 
the  party's  credit,  however.  Republican 
members  of  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
have  pushed  strongly  for  a  series  of  con- 
structive changes.  As  a  result,  an  omnibus 
Congressional  reorganization  bill — contain- 
ing major  Republican  proposals — ^has  now 
passed  the  Senate.  And  in  the  House,  Re- 
publicans are  now  leading  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide real  power  to  the  proposed  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

The  current  Republican  drive  began  over 
four  years  ago  when  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford,  then  Chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Conference,  appointed  Iowa  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel  head  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Minority  Staffing.  Schwengel. 
with  the  aid  of  news  columnists,  such  as 
Roscoe  Drummond,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  staffing  problem  at  least  to  the  dim 
fringes  of  the  national  BpotUght. 

In  1964  Schwengel  was  defeated  In  his 
Congressional  race,  and  Congressman  James 
Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  now  renamed 
the  Committee  of  Congressional  Reorgan- 
ization and  Minority  Staffing.  The  combined 
proposals  of  the  task  force  were  published 
last  fall  by  McOraw-HUl  under  the  UOe  We 
Propose:  A  Modern  Congress.  Some  of  the 
major  innovations  suggested  were  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  Joint  Committee's  recommen- 
dations of  July  28.  1966. 


DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  bill  is  the  guarantee  of  ade- 
quate staffing  for  the  minority  party  on 
Congressional  committees.  But  the  Demo- 
crats proved  their  reluctance  to  accept  this 
basic  reform  again  last  month  when  they  de- 
feated a  motion  by  House  Republicans  that 
two  minority  staff  members  be  added  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  a 
committee  which  authorizes  five  billion  dol- 
lars annually  but  has  only  five  technical 
staff  advisors  and  the  only  major  commit- 
tee whose  chairman  has  denied  requests  ( for 
four  consecutive  years)  for  minority  staff 
representation.  The  Democrats'  action  casts 
doubts  on  the  future  of  the  whole  Commit- 
tee Bill. 

In  addition  to  its  provisions  for  minority 
staffing,  the  bill,  if  passed,  would  give  the 
minority  the  right  to  schedule  witnesses  of 
Its  ovsm  choice  during  at  least  one  day  of 
hearings,  equal  time  in  the  debate  on  con- 
ference reports,  and  the  opportunity  to  file 
minority  supplemental  views  with  committee 
reports. 

The  bin  also  attempts  to  limit  the  power 
of  committee  chairmen  by  restricting  the  use 
of  proxy  votes,  by  giving  a  majority  of  the 
committee  the  right  to  call  meetings  and  to 
compel  the  flUng  of  a  report  or  biU,  and  by 
requiring  hearings  and  committee  meetings 
to  be  open  to  the  public  more  frequently. 
Furthermore,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967,  as  the  bill  Is  called,  seeks 
to  Improve  the  consideration  of  the  budget 
and  the  review  of  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  techniques  of  information 
gathering  by  Congress.  It  also  broadens  the 
provisions  of  the  Lobbying  Regulation  Act 
and  establishes  standing  conunlttees  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  and  on  Congres- 
sional Operation. 

Republicans  are  giving  strong  support  to 
the  bill.  The  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee  publicly  endorsed   the  measure   last 
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,  Bfinortty  Leader  Gerald  Ford  sup- 
It   on   nationwide   television   In   his 
"State    of    the    Union"    message,    and 

members  of  the  Joint  Commlt- 

lave  privately  urged  their  colleagues  to 
actl  ely  support  the  measure. 

rORTHEB    ACTION 

Mbreover,  Republicans  have  gone  beyond 
the  Act  and  have  continued  to  offer  sug- 
gest ons  for  further  reform.  Currently  Re- 
pub  leans  are  fighting  to  give  more  authority 
to  t  le  proposed  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Con  luct.  A  strong  ethics  committee  has  been 
urgtd  by  Ford  and  a  group  of  forty-three 
fres  imen  Republicans,  and  Is  embodied  in 
the  substttute  WU  (H.R.  2595)  of  Congress- 
mai .  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  ranking 
HoiM  RepubUcan  on  the  Joint  Committee. 

0;her  Republican  proposals  have  been 
vok  Bd  In  We  Propose.  In  Ford's  "State  of  the 
Unl)n"  message,  and  In  the  supplemental 
vleii »  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
Senitor  Clifford  Case  has  proposed  that 
mei  ibers  of  Congress  be  required  to  disclose 
their  financial  interests;  Congressman  Ford 
has  urged  the  passage  of  a  "clean  elections" 
law  before  1968,  requiring  full  and  accurate 
repi  irtlng  of  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
pec  lltures. 


C  ongresamen   Curtis,   Diirward   Hall,    and 
M  Cleveland  have  urged  greater  protec- 
of  the  rights  of  witnesses  appearing  be- 
Congresslonal    committees.    The    three 
also  proposed  a  new  Committee  on  Pro- 
ves and  PoUcles,  to  be  chaired  by  a  mem- 
of  the  party  other  than  the  President's, 
,ch  would  Insure  that  appropriated  funds 
spent  In  accordance  with  law.  Many  other 
have  urged  a  fundamental  re- 
of  the  seniority  system. 
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TWOFOLD    REWARD 

4epubUcan  initiatives  toward  Congres- 
■loial  reform  could  reap  a  two-fold  reward 
In  coming  months.  The  party's  efforts  ex- 
en  pUfy  the  progressive  steps  members  are 
ca]  able  of  talcing  on  important  issues,  even 
Wl  en  not  hounded  by  pubUc  opinion.  Repub- 
lic ins  can  point  proudly  to  the  results  dur- 
ln(  the  coming  campaigns.  Furthermore,  If 
th  I  Reorganization  Act  is  passed.  Its  provl- 
Bic  oa  guaranteeing  minority  rights  should 
pr  ivlde  the  Republican  Congressional  dele- 
ga  ion  many  more  opportunities  to  build  a 
foi  ward-looking  program  for  1968. 

J.  R.  E. 


MfeMORIAL  BELL  TOWER  AT  THE 
CATHEDRAL  OP  THE  PINES, 
RINDGE,  N.H. 


STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

«i>.^A,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

„_,  gentieman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 

cVkvelandI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 

point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 

..^^leous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
veral  previous  occasions  I  have  spoken 
™i  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Qithedral  of  the  Pines  in  Rlndge,  N.H. 
In  the  CoKGRESSioNAL  Record,  volume 
-  [2,  part  2,  page  20416,  I  described  the 
ii  ipressive  services  held  there  to  honor 
t^e  Greek  Orthodox  war  dead  of  our  Na- 
...  It  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
thoee  services.  The  previous  year  I 
glad  to  make  note  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record — volume  111,  part  16, 
r  ages  21826-21827 — of  the  20th  annlver- 
siTj  of  this  internationally  famous 
s  irlne.  That  anniversary  was  marked  by 
sta    interdenominational    ceremony    tn 
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which  more  faiths  and  denominations 
were  represented  than  ever  before  In 
such  &  service 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  was  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Sloane 
in  1945,  and  has  since  served  as  a  fitting 
and  eloquent  testimonial  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  died  In  our  country's 
wars. 

Appropriately,  this  memorial  is  in  a 
place  of  peace,  beauty,  and  tranquillity. 
As  one  who  has  been  to  the  cathedral  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  can  attest  that 
it  is  close  to  being  the  ideal  place  to  find 
solace  in  times  of  grief. 

Recently,  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Pines  a  memorial  bell  tower  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  women  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  wars  of  our 
country.  This  tribute  is  well-deserved 
and  long  overdue. 

A  recent  commentary  on  the  tower's 
dedication  follows : 

A  Unique  Ministry 
(Reprint  from  Zlons  Herald,  April  1967) 
The  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower 
at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines,  Rlndge,  N.H., 
May  28,  to  American  women  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  wars  of  our  country, 
represents  a  climatic  event  In  the  unique  22- 
year-old  ministry  of  Dr.  Douglas  Sloane. 

With  his  wife.  Dr.  Sloane  founded  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Pines  as  a  memorial  to  his 
son,  Lieut.  Sanderson  Sloane,  pilot  of  a  B-17, 
shot  down  during  a  raid  over  Germany.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1944.  In  their  deep  grief  over  the 
loss  of  their  son  they  established  this  out- 
door cathedral  so  that  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths  could  worship  here. 

During  the  past  two  decades  more  than 
5,000,000  have  knelt  before  the  Altar  of  the 
Nation  in  this  whispering  pine  grove.  Many, 
we  suspect,  have  been  parents,  relatives  and 
friends  of  men  and  women  who  have  offered 
up  their  lives  as  a  supreme  sacrifice  through 
love  of  country.  Recognition  of  the  Altar  of 
the  Nation  was  unanimously  voted  as  a  me- 
morial tor  all  American  war  dead  by  the 
Congress  of  the  U.S.A. 

Those  who  pray  and  meditate  In  this 
chapel  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  are 
unaware  of  a  difference  In  creed.  Many  are 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
grief.  Others  are  unchurched  people  who  have 
rediscovered  God  In  this  setting  of  mountain, 
lake  and  grove. 

Now  Dr.  Sloane  has  erected  a  bell  tower  to 
women.  That  this  national  tribute  Is  well 
deserved  goes  without  saying.  Perhaps  the 
nation  was  thoughtless  In  not  doing  It  before. 
We  have  always  had  our  heroines  In  this 
country. 

Let  us  all  Join  in  a  silent  prayer  for  our 
noble  women  who  did  not  flinch  In  their 
patriotic  duties.  Dr.  Sloane,  we  salute  you 
and  extend  to  you  our  tribute  to  your  unique 
ministry. 
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WASHINGTON   AND  HIS  GENERALS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  us  are  concerned  by.  and  take 
the  time  to  think  about  and  discuss 
where  our  Nation  is  heading,  it  is  good 
to  take  time  out  to  consider  from  whence 


we  came.  The  American  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, which  was  the  first  time  a 
colonized  land  declared  its  independ- 
ence from  the  mother  country,  set  in 
motion  forces  which  we  are  still  seeing 
at  work  in  the  mid-20th  century. 

It  was  truly  a  remarkable  group  of 
men  who  brought  this  Nation  into  exist- 
ence. Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  such  a  group  of  statesmen  gathered 
together  in  one  country  at  one  time,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  very  few  times  when 
this  has  occurred  in  a  colonial  land. 
Preeminent  among  those  men  was 
George  Washington,  who  by  his  per- 
sonality, held  the  Continental  Army  to- 
gether and  led  it  to  victory.  As  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  went 
far  toward  forging  the  States  and  re- 
gions into  a  nation,  leaving  behind  a 
government  and  a  people  which  were  to 
endure — truly  a  remarkable  feat. 

It  is  good  for  us,  as  we  enter  the  last 
third  of  the  20th  century,  to  return  to 
examine  the  lives  of  these  remarkable 
people.  Perhaps,  in  so  doing,  we  can  add 
historical  perspective  to  our  sense  of  di- 
rection. 

Recently,  J.  Duane  Squires,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies  of 
Colby  Junior  College  in  my  hometown 
of  New  London,  N.H.,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address  on  "Washington  and  His 
Generals,"  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  certainly  helps  us  imderstand 
the  high  character  of  the  men  who  led 
us  to  independence. 
The  address  follows: 

Washington  and  His  Generals 
(An  address  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Manchester,  February,  22,  1967,  by 
Dr.  J.  Duane  Squires) 

Mr.  President,  Guests,  and  Compatriots  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  S.A.R. : 

Today  we  are  observing  the  235th  anni- 
versary of  George  Washington's  birth.  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  In  another  con- 
nection, "It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this."  For  it  was  General 
Washington  who,  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle Individual,  achieved  victory  in  our  War 
for  Independence.  It  was  this  struggle  which 
made  our  beloved  nation  a  reality,  and  it 
was  on  the  memories  of  this  struggle  that 
the  S.A.R.  was  founded. 

I  have  been  Invited  to  spe%k  to  you  on  the 
theme,  "George  Washington  and  his  Gen- 
erals," and  to  this  theme  I  propose  closely  to 
adhere.  In  preparing  my  remarks  I  have  read 
most  of  Douglas  Freeman's  magisterial  biog- 
raphy In  seven  volumes,  entitled  George 
Washington:^  and  In  many  other  recent 
works  of  scholarship.'  But  for  now  I  must 
pass  over  all  the  events  In  Washington's  early 
life  from  1732  to  the  spring  of  1775,  and  over 
all  the  great  works  of  his  later  years  from 
1783  to  1799,  and  confine  myself  strictly  to 
the  period  when  he  and  his  officers  and  men 
fought  and  won  American  independence. 

It  is  always  well  In  beginning  the  study  of 
a  phase  In  a  man's  life — even  so  Important 
a  phase  as  represented  by  these  eight  years 
from  1775-1783  In  the  life  of  Washington  to 
consider  an  over-all  view  of  the  person  we 
are  examining.  Perhaps  the  finest  characteri- 
zation ever  penned  was  written  fourteen 
years  after  his  death  by  a  fellow  Virginian 
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1  Douglas,  S.  Freeman,  George  Washington, 
7  vols.,  New  York,  1948-1957. 

=  Howard  P.  Moore.  A  Life  o/  General  John 
Stark  of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  1949; 
C.  P.  Whittemore,  John  Sullivan  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  1961. 


who  knew  him  well,  by  a  man  who  also  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  one  who  had  likewise  a  great  part  in  the 
War  for  Independence.  His  name  was  Thomas 
Jefferson. 


JESTERSON     evaluates    WASHINGTON 

In  1814  Jefferson  wrote  this  evaluation  of 
General  and  President  Washington:  • 

"His  mind  was  great  and  powerful  .  .  . 
and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  Judgment  was  ever 
sounder  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature 
In  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting 
until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration, 
was  maturely  weighed;  refraining  when  he 
saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided,  going 
through  with  his  purpose  whatever  obstacles 
opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his 
Justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known, 
no  motives  or  Interest  or  consanguinity,  of 
friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his 
decision.  He  was  Indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the 
words,  a  wise,  a  good  and  a  great  man  .  .  . 
On  the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass, 
perfect.  In  nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indif- 
ferent; and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never 
did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  per- 
fectly to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  hUn 
In  the  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlast- 
ing remembrance  .  .  ." 

Let  us  never  forget  these  words. 
In  March,  1775,  George  Washington,  then 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  as  one  of  the  seven  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  to 
which  that  colony  was  entitled.*  On  the  even- 
ing of  April  27  Washington  and  his  colleagues 
first  heard  the  tidings  of  what  had  happened 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  the  week  before. 
Just  one  week  later,  i.e.,  on  May  4,  they 
started  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Second  Continental  Congress  was 
to  open  on  May  10.' 

At  this  point  in  American  history  Phila- 
delphia vras  the  largest  city  In  the  thirteen 
colonies;  It  had  34,000  inhabitants.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Charleston  were  the  next  three 
in  size,  boasting  respectively  22,000,  15,000, 
and  12,000.'  The  entire  population  of  the 
colonies  did  not  exceed  2,500,000  people,  white 
and  black  combined,  and  the  total  number  of 
able-bodied  white  males  of  military  age  was 
perhaps  175,000. 

WASHINGTON      NAMED      COMMANDER      IN      CHIEF 

On  June  14,  1775,  the  Congress  was  dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  raising  an  army  to 
fight  the  British.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate 
John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  moved  that 
the  Congress  select  George  Washington  of 
Virginia  as  General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  continental  armies  to  be 
raised.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Cousin 
Samuel  Adams,  also  of  Massachusetts.'  The 
next  day,  June  15,  the  great  decision  was 
made.  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  the 
Congress,  wrote  six  lines  In  the  record  for 
that  day  that  were  to  change  American 
history:  • 

"The  report  of  the  committee  being  read 
and  debated.  Resolved  that  a  General  be  ap- 
pointed to  command  all  the  continental 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defence 
of  American  liberty.  That  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  month  be  allowed  for  his  pay  and 
expenses.  The  Congress  then  proceeded  to 
the  choice  of  a  general  when  George  Wash- 
ington Esq.  was  unanimously  elected." 

On  June  17  and  on  June  19  the  Congress 
named  four  Major  Generals  (Artemas  Ward. 
Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Put- 
nam); and  thirteen  Brigadiers,  Including 
among    the    latter    John    Sullivan    of   New 


Hampshire.*  These  two  ranks  of  Major  Gen- 
eral and  Brigadier  were  the  only  general 
officer  grades  known  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Washington,  of  course,  as  General 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  held  a  unique 
position  which,  unlike  the  five-star  rank  of 
World  War  II,  was  never  accorded  to  any 
other  officer. 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  War,  Con- 
gress commissioned  29  separate  men  with  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  and  gave  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General  to  44  other  men  who  never 
advanced  beyond  that  grade.  Of  the  Major 
Generals  7  resigned  during  the  War;  6  died; 
and  1  was  a  traltor.">  Early  In  the  War  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ordered  that  his  official 
insignia  of  office  was  to  be  a  light-blue 
riband  across  his  breast.  Major  Generals  wore 
a  purple  ribbon;  Brigadiers  wore  pink;  and 
staff  officers  green." 

Remember,  If  you  please,  that  there  was  no 
carefully  devised  army  organization  then  as 
there  is  now:  G-1  for  Personnel  and  Ad- 
ministration; G-2  for  Intelligence;  G-3  for 
Planning;  G-4  for  Supply;  and  G-5  for  Mili- 
tary Government.  General  Washington  had 
only  a  small  personal  staff,  an  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  a  Commissary  General.  For  every 
other  aspect  of  army  administration  he  was 
solely  responsible.  His  whole  theory  of  han- 
dling men,  either  privates  or  officers,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  com- 
manders in  1775:  " 

"Be  strict  In  your  discipline;  that  Is,  to 
require  nothing  unreasonable  of  your  officers 
and  men,  but  see  that  whatever  Is  required 
be  punctually  complied  with.  Reward  and 
punish  every  man  according  to  his  merit, 
vrtthout  partiality  or  prejudice;  hear  his  com- 
plaints; if  well  founded,  redress  them;  if 
otherwise,  discourage  them  In  order  to  pre- 
vent frivolous  ones.  Discourage  vice  in  every 
shape,  and  Impress  upon  the  mind  of  every 
man,  from  the  first  to  the  lowest,  the  im- 
portance of  the  cause,  and  what  It  Is  they 
are  contending  for." 


w.ashington's  military  careek 
Let  me  now  trace  briefly  the  activities  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  day  he 
left  Philadelphia,  June  23,  1775,  untU  the 
day  he  was  formally  decommissioned  at  An- 
napolis, Marvland,  on  December  23,  1783, 
eight  years  and  six  months  later.  During  all 
this  period  he  took  no  salary  of  any  kind, 
and  in  the  end  accepted  reimbursement  only 
for  his  out-of-pocket  expenses.  I  believe  that 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  during  that  same 
period  of  eight  years  and  six  months  he 
visited  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon  Just  once, 
and  this  was  for  a  few  hours  only,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Yorktown  campaign  of 
1781." 

General  Washington  reached  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  main  Continental 
army  was  in  1775.  and  formally  assumed  com- 
mand on  July  3."  There  he  remained  until 
the  British  army  and  navy  evacuated  Boston 
in  March  1776.  Following  this  triumph  the 
bulk  of  the  American  troops  were  ordered  to 
New  York,  and  Washington  left  for  Manhat- 
tan on  April  14.15 

There  followed  the  long  hot  summer  of 
1776,  with  the  British  closing  In  on  New 
York,  and  Washington's  forced  retreat  Into 
Westchester  County  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Then  came  the  depressing  further  re- 
treat across  New  Jersey,  culminating  in  the 
victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  during 
the  last  week  of  1776  and  the  early  days  of 
1777. 

winter  at  vallet  force 

In  the  svmMner  and  autumn  of  1777  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  his  army  were  oc- 


cupied mostly  In  operations  near  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  year's  end  Washington  and  his 
troops  went  Into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  sufferings  of  the  officers  and  men 
during  that  terrible  winter  can  never  be 
fully  understood  today.  The  third  week  In 
February,  1778,  was  the  worst  trial  of  all. 
One  of  the  officers'  wives  expressed  a  general 
view  when  she  wrote:  "Except  for  Washing- 
ton we  would  have  no  army."  "  And  as  spring 
came  at  last  the  General  wrote  these  words 
which  should  ever  be  remembered:  " 

".  .  .  without  arrogance  or  the  smallOFt 
deviation  from  truth  it  may  be  said  that  no 
history,  now  extant,  can  furnish  an  Instance 
of  an  Army's  suffering  such  uncommon  hard- 
ships as  ours  have  done,  and  bearing  them 
with  the  same  patience  and  fortitude.  To  see 
men  without  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, without  blankets  to  lay  on,  without 
shoes,  by  which  their  marches  might  be 
traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet,  and  al- 
most as  often  without  provisions  as  well; 
marching  through  frost  and  snow,  and  at 
Christmas  taking  up  their  winter  quarters 
within  a  days  march  of  the  enemy,  without  a 
house  or  hut  to  cover  them  till  they  could  be 
built,  and  submitting  to  It  without  a  mur- 
mur, is  a  mark  of  patience  and  obedience 
which  in  my  opinion  can  scarce  be  paral- 
leled." 

In  1778  General -Washington's  spiriu  were 
uplifted  by  the  signing  of  the  alliance  with 
France  and  by  the  arrival  of  that  great 
Prussian  drUi  master.  Baron  von  Steuben. 
That  was  the  summer  of  Charles  Lee's  failure 
at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  The  following 
winter  of  1778-79  saw  the  Continental  army 
and  its  General  in  winter  quarters  In  New 
Jersey. 

In  the  summer  of  1779  many  of  the  best 
regiments  of  the  army  were  detached  for  the 
campaign  against  the  Indians  and  Tories  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  There 
followed  another  dreadful  winter  near  Mor- 
rlstown.  New  Jersey." 

In  1780  came  the  shattering  experience  In- 
volving Benedict  Arnold's  treason  at  West 
Point'*  and  another  bad  winter  after  that. 
In  January.  1781,  Washington  faced  an  actual 
mutiny   in   some   Pennsylvania  reglments.- 
But  the  great  and  happy  event  of  1781  was 
Washington's  successful  cooperation  with  our 
ally    France,  and  the  resulting  Joint  opera- 
tions  which   led   to   the   decisive   victory   at 
Yorktown  on  October  19  of  that  year.  To  all 
Intents  and  purposes  Cornwallls'  surrender 
there  ended  the  miUtary  aspects  of  the  War.'^ 
Such   Is   a   hasty   sununary   of   the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  army  for  six  years. 
I  have  not  been  able  even  to  mention  Wash- 
ington's constant  anxiety  about  food,  muni- 
tions and  equipment  for  his  men;  his  endless 
correspondence  with  state  governors  and  with 
the  leaders  of  Congress;  his  handling  of  dissi- 
dent elements  In  the  states  who  wanted  to 
end  the  War  at  any  cost;  his  tactful  relations 
with    the    numerous    foreign    officers    who 
sought  to  serve  the  American  cause;  his  un- 
ceasine  efforts  to  mitigate  the  unavoidable 
suffering   of    war;    In   short,   his   unvarying 
courage,  determination,  and  pattence  In  the 
face  of  every  obstacle  that  confronted  him. 

WASHINGTON'S   GENERALS 

What  were  Washington's  relations  vrtth  the 
seventy-three  men  who,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  held  general  officer  rank  under 
him?  Books  have  been  written  about  most  of 
the  major  generals  and  brigadiers,  and  their 
mutual  ties  vrtth  the  Commander-ln-Chler 
have  been  much  discussed.  It  Is  clear  that 
Washington  was  the  dominant  and  superior 
personality  who  always  led  and  controUed 
them.  I  would  say  that  perhaps  the  most 


» Quoted  by  Freeman,  op.  ctt..  Vol.  7,  653. 

•  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3,  406. 

'  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3,  412,  418. 

•  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3,  442. 
'  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3.  436. 
'Freeman,  op  cit..  Vol.  3,  435A. 


»  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  3.  440.  455. 

10  Freeman  op.  cit.,  Vol.  5.  4«56. 

11  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  3,  503. 
1=  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  3,  521. 

"  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  5,  324-327. 
"  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  Vcl.  3,  483. 
1^  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  4,  76. 


'"  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  4,  581. 

1'  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  4.  621. 

''•  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  5,  143,  152. 

"  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  5,   196-222. 

■-  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  5.  509-510. 

='  Freeman,  op  cit.,  Vol  5.  378-393. 
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.>.   of   his   generals — other   than    those 

New  Hampshire  whom  I  shall  discuss  in 

;tle    more    detail — were    Major    General 

NatHanael   Greene  of  Rhode   Island;    Major 

il     Henry     Knox     of     Massachusetts; 

MaJ^r  General  Anthony  Wayne  of  Pennsyl- 

Major  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  New 

and  three  distinguished  foreign  offi- 

the  BlarqulB  de  Lafayette.  Baron  von 

;    and  General  Rochambeau."  Each 

of  ttiese  seven  general  officers  wm  dear  to  the 

of  Washington,  and  each  cherished  him 

abo^e  the  power  of  words  to  express. 

s   generals  might   have  mutual   Jeal- 

^_    among    themselves,    but    never    with 

Commander-in-Chief.  John  Adams  once 

his  discouragement  over  the  incessant 

..Ings  among  the  officers:  " 

am  wearied  to  death  with  the  wrangles 

military  officers,  high  and  low.  They 

qua^el  like  cats  and  dogs.  They  worry  one 

her   like   mastitis,   scrambling  for   rank 

_     pay  like  apes  for  nuts." 

P  -eeman's  eloquent  words  of  comment  on 

!  above  observation  by  John  Adams  are: 

':  lad  Washington  read  this,  he  might  have 

the  Delegate  from  Massachusetts  that 

in  Congress  or  a  chair  in  Philadelphia 

—gs  showed  a  man  far  less  of  the  frall- 

of  hlB  fellows  than  were  to  be  observed 

froiji  the  desk  of  a  commanding  General." 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    GENESALS 

flew  Hampshire  had  four  men  who  received 
gee  eral  officer  rank  from  Congress  between 
and  the  end  of  actual  fighting  in  1781. 
us  briefly  consider  each  of  them  In  rela- 
te Washington. 

SulUvan    of    Durham     (1740-1795) 
the  r&nk  of  Brigadier  General  In  June. 
and    the    rank    of    Major    General    In 
1776.   He  was  with  Washington   In 
all  his  campaigns  from  the  siege  of 
to  his  own  resignation  from  the  army 
Jecember,  1779. 
T  liroughout    these   years,    says    his    blog- 
0.    P.    Whlttemore.    he    was    ".   .   . 
brafve,  energetic,  and  resourceful." "  At  the 
time    he    was    ambitious    somewhat 
■ex^ltlve,  and  easily  had  his  feelings  hurt, 
example,   on   March    15,    1777,    General 
n  had  to  write  Sullivan  a  strong 
warning  him  against  Imagining  that 
(Sullivan)   was  being  in  any  way  passed 
or  neglected."  To  John  Sullivan's  credit 
never   lost  his   confidence   in  the   Com- 
In-Chlef  nor  his  admiration  for  him. 
his  letter  of  resignation  from  the  army 
or  General  Sullivan  wrote  Washington :  =• 
My  Publlck  &  Constant  Declarations  have 
,  &  I  now  repeat,  that  Ln  my  opinion, 
are  the  Saviour  of  this  Country.  And  that 
^our  fortitude,  bravery.  It  Steady  Perform- 
,  do  we  owe  the  Independence  it  PTee- 
we  Enjoy." 
'  The  second  New  Hampshire  man  to  obtain 
officer  rank  was  James  Reed   (1722- 
).   A  native  of   Massachusetts,   he   had 
Uv^  In  Pltzwllllam  after  1765.  At  the  be- 
of  the  War  he  weis  named  Colonel 
the  3rd  New  Hampshire.  In  Augxist.  1776. 
was  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  by 
but    shortly    thereafter    became 
blind."  In  September,  1776,  he  retired  from 
army  and  lived  quietly  the  rest  of  his 
In  Pltzwllllam.  I  have  found  no  record 
any  existing  correspondence  between  Reed 
General  Washington. 
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>  On  these  seven  generals  and  Washlng- 
to;  k's  relations  thereto,  see  Freeman,  op.  cit., 

follows:   Greene,  Vol.  4,  SeTA;  Knox,  Vol. 

131B;  on  Wayne,  Vol.  4,  461A;  on  Schuyler, 
Vc  1.  4,  367B;  on  Lafayette,  Vol.  4,  461B;  on 
St  iuben.  Vol.  4,  017A;  and  on  Rochambeau, 
Vc  I.  5,  a75A. 

*  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  4,  419. 

•  C.  P.  Whlttemore.  John  Sullivan  of  New 
mmpihire.  N.T.,  196X,  161. 

*  Whlttemore,   op.   cit.,  &l-fia. 

•  Whlttemore,  op.  cit.,  161. 
'  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 


Enoch  Poor  (1736-1780).  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  a  resident  of  Exeter  after  1760, 
was  the  third  New  Hampshire  officer  who 
attained  a  general's  rank.  Commissioned  in 
1775  as  Colonel  of  the  2nd  New  Hampshire, 
Poor  was  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank 
of  a  Brigadier  General  on  February  21.  1777. 
He  was  active  in  General  Sullivan's  campaign 
of  1779  against  the  Iroquois  Indians,  but 
died  of  wounds  in  September,  1780.  Of  him 
the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote:  ■' 

"He  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit 
who  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  had  every 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  country." 

GENERAL    JOHN    STARK 

The  fourth  New  Hampshire  man  to  re- 
ceive general  officer  rank  was  John  Stark 
(1728-1822).  whose  statue  graces  the  State 
House  plaza  In  Concord.  The  house  that  he 
built  still  stands  in  the  city  in  which  we 
meet  today.  Stark  began  his  Revolutionary 
War  service  as  Colonel  of  the  1st  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  with  Washington  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  serving  in  an  important  com- 
mand, and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton bluntly  offering  his  advice  to  Washing- 
ton.* Following  the  great  victory  of  Stark 
and  his  men  at  Bennington  on  August  16, 
1777,  Stark  received  his  long-deserved  pro- 
motion. He  was  named  by  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1777  as  a  Continental  Brigadier 
General.*' 

Later  in  the  war  he  served  as  Commander 
of  the  U.S.  forces  in  the  northern  portion  of 
New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  court- 
martial  board  that  sentenced  Major  Andre 
to  death,  following  Arnold's  treason  In  Sep- 
tember, 1780.  His  affection  for  and  devotion 
to  Washington  were  attested  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  Sep- 
temt)er  23.  1782 :»' 

"E>uring  the  course  of  the  winter  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer  I 
was  scarce  able  to  ride  five  miles,  but  as  the 
autumn  begins  to  advance  I  find  my  health 
gradually  returning  and  had  thoughts  of 
taking  a  ride  to  camp  in  case  I  could  have 
found  cash  enough  in  the  state  to  defray  my 
expenses  .  .  .  Money  I  have  none  and  my 
private  fortune  scarce  competent  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  numerous  offspring  which  Heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  .  .  .  However, 
should  your  Excellency  think  my  presence  at 
any  place  in  the  army  necessary  for  the  good 
of  my  country,  I  vrtll  endeavor  upon  the 
shortest  notice  to  comply  with  your  com- 
mands .  .  . 

"Most  sincerely  wishing  you  success,  that 
your  path  on  the  theatre  of  glory  may  still 
continue  to  shine  with  its  usual  splendor  and 
that  you  may  soon  be  able  to  restore  to  your 
country  a  safe,  honorable  and  lasting  tran- 
quility, is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  most  obe- 
dient, most  devoted  and  very  humble  serv- 
ant, 

"John  Stark." 

So  much  for  New  Hampshire's  general  of- 
ficers and  the  others  of  that  rank  in  their 
relations  to  General  Washington  during  the 
War  for  Independence.  In  the  last  month  of 
1783,  all  remaining  troops  of  the  British 
army,  and  all  units  of  the  British  navy,  were 
to  evacuate  New  York. 

WASHINGTON'S  PAREWELi. 

General  Washington,  many  of  his  officers. 
and  some  picked  troops,  entered  New  York 
on  November  25  and  impatiently  waited  for 
the  British  to  leave.  Finally,  the  embarka- 
tion plans  were  completed  and  the  day  of 
departure  was  set  for  December  4.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief called  his  officers  to  meet 
with  him  for  the  last  time  that  day  at  noon 
at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  lower  New  York.  Let 
Freeman  tell  the  story  of  the  memorable 
events  of  that  last  meeting.** 


"  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

»  Moore,  op.  cit.,  243. 

*>  Moore,  op.  cit.,  392. 

"  Moore,  op.  at.,  479--480. 

"  Freeman,  op.  cit..  Vol.  5,  466-468. 


".  .  .  as  the  hour  approached,  he  was  chok- 
ing with  an  emotion  that  even  his  powerful 
will  was  unable  to  suppress.  When  he  en- 
tered t:ie  long  room  at  Fraunces'.  soon  after 
the  clock  struck  the  hour,  he  found  there 
nearly  all  the  officers  who  had  entered  the 
city  on  the  25th  and  all  the  others  who  could 
assemble  on  short  notice  .  . . 

"He  did  not  succeed  in  going  through  even 
the  form  of  refreshment,  but  he  did  regain 
his  composure  sufficiently  to  fill  a  glass  with 
wine,  as  if  inviting  the  gentlemen  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Passing  this  wine  had  the  effect 
of  permitting  the  officers  to  get  a  grip  on 
themselves.  The  General  remained  with  the 
glass  in  his  hand.  When  the  decanters  had 
gone  the  rounds,  Washington,  half-choked, 
said  simply:  'With  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude.  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most 
devoutly  wish  that  your  later  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  eis  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honorable.' 

"There  was  a  confused  answer,  in  one 
tone  a  chorus.  In  others  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  man  to  express  his  feelings  to- 
ward the  General.  Then  they  drank  their 
wine,  not  aware  that  in  a  manner  wholly 
unintended,  it  was  a  communion. 

"By  the  time  they  had  drunk  all  of  It. 
Washington's  emotions  had  risen  so  high 
again  that  tears  were  blinding  him.  'I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you'  he  said  In  a  faltering 
voice,  'but  shall  feel  obliged  if  each  of  you 
will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.'  Chance 
fixed  It  that  In  the  absence  of  Nathanael 
Greene,  the  soldier  best  entitled  to  be  first 
among  them  was  nearest  at  hand — Henry 
Knox,  the  man  who  had  brought  the  cannon 
over  the  ice  from  Ticonderoga,  youthful 
father  of  the  artillery  corps,  the  one  senior 
officer  of  whom  It  could  be  said  that  in  eight 
years  of  service  he  had  not  given  his  General 
an  hour's  needless  concern.  Knox  stepped 
forward  silently  and  held  out  his  hand; 
Washington  extended  his  own,  but  as  he 
looked  Into  those  honest  eyes  and  remem- 
bered what  Knox  had  meant  to  him,  he  could 
not  say  farewell  with  a  handshake.  Impul- 
sively he  put  his  arms  around  Knox  .  .  . 
Once  done,  this  had  of  course  to  be  done  with 
all,  from  Steuben  to  the  youngest  officer. 
With  streaming  eyes,  they  came  up  to  him. 
received  the  same  embrace  and  passed  on. 
Even  the  most  talkative  was  awed.  Not  a 
man  had  the  bad  taste  to  attempt  any  ex- 
pression of  thanks  or  of  admiration.  "The 
simple  thought.'  Tallmadge  wrote  long  after- 
wards, 'that  we  were  then  about  to  part  from 
the  man  who  had  conducted  us  through  a 
long  and  bloody  war.  and  under  whose  con- 
duct the  glory  and  Independence  of  our 
country  had  been  achieved,  and  that  we 
should  see  his  face  no  more  In  this  world 
seemed  to  me  utterly  Insupportable." 

"Washington  could  not  endtire  it  longer. 
When  the  last  weeping  officer  had  received 
his  embrace,  the  General  walked  across  the 
room,  raised  his  arm  In  an  all-inclusive, 
silent  farewell  and  passed  through  the  door, 
out  of  the  tavern,  between  the  open  ranks 
of  a  guard  of  honor,  and  then  along  the 
street  to  Whitehall.  Behind  him,  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  the  officers.  At  the  wharf,  every 
foot  of  space  that  offered  a  glimpse  of  his 
approach  and  of  the  barge  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women  of  every  station.  Many  held 
up  little  children  to  look  at  the  tall  man 
who  still  had  to  set  his  mouth  and  keep 
taut  the  muscles  of  his  face  lest,  if  he  loos- 
ened his  half-recovered  grip  on  himself, 
he  could  not  bear  the  parting.  Without  a 
word,  he  climbed  into  the  barge  which  had 
been  made  ready  for  Instant  departure.  At  a 
nod  from  an  officer,  the  boat  was  shoved  off. 
Again,  tense,  Imimobile,  Washington  made 
that  all-embracing  gesture  of  farewell  .  .  . 
and  In  the  outer  harbor  the  boatswains  on 
the  last  of  the  British  transports  soon  piped 
all  hands  to  make  sail." 

The  War  for  Independence  was  over  I 
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SHIPPING    BLACKLIST    A    FAILURE 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Reinecke]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Wisconsin? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
CJovernment's  official  blackUsts  of  mer- 
chant vessels  trading  with  Cuba  and 
with  North  Vietnam  are  completely 
meaningless.  They  have  been  a  total 
failure. 

These  blacklists  are  a  facade  to  cover 
up  what  amoimts  to  a  futile  deterrent  to 
ships  whose  owners  want  to  trade  with 
Communist  nations. 

The  State  Department  is  repeating  its 
same  old  mumbo  jumbo,  expressing  "con- 
cern" over  the  fact  that  39  free-world 
ships  called  at  North  Vietnam  ports  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year,  compared 
with  20  last  year— nearly  double  the 
shipping  volume.  State  says  it  is  "explor- 
ing what  steps  can  be  taken  to  insure  the 
removal  of  remaining  ships  from  this 
trade."  This  is  typical  of  the  muddled 
thinking  of  the  "fudge  factory"  in  Foggy 
Bottom.  ^^  .^   . 

Just  how  little  respect  the  United 
States  commands  abroad  is  reflected  in 
the  statistics  on  free-world  shipping  since 
the  blacklist  started  February  6,  1963. 
The  239  ships  on  the  Cuban  blacklist  have 
made  1,451  trips  to  Cuba  since  that  time. 
The  cynicism  of  the  State  Department  s 
position  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  ships 
were  "removed  from  this  list  when  their 
owners  decided  to  terminate  their  Cuban 
service  when  they  felt  it  more  profitable 
to  trade  with  the  United  States." 

In  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
cently. Helen  Delich  Bentley  reminds  us 
that  when  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
refused  to  load  blacklisted  ships  with 
U.S.  commercial  cargo,  the  State  De- 
partment "wrung  its  hands  and  told 
dockworkers  they  should  not  interfere 
with  international  relations."  The  same 
shipowner  can  use  one  part  of  his  fleet 
to  supply  North  Vietnam,  and  another 
to  supply  South  Vietnam,  carrying  U.S. 
goods.  Many  free  world  ships  carry  sup- 
plies to  Hong  Kong  for  transshipment  to 
North  Vietnam,  hence  escape  the  black- 
list altogether. 

The  British  lead  both  the  Cuban  and 
the  Vietnam  blacklists  with  nearly  100 
vessels  engaged  in  active  trade  with 
those  enemies  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
our  State  Department  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  supporting  the  British  economic 
blockade  of  Rhodesia.  It  seems  that  we 
are  foolish  enough  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  used  by  our  cynical  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  timid 
State  Department  exerts  a  little  pressure 
on  the  British  to  cut  out  their  shipping 
of  supplies  to  Communist  governments 
that  are  making  war  on  us.  The  British 
are  in  trouble  all  over  the  world,  and  at 
home.  And  surely,  trade  with  our  ene- 
mies cannot  be  all  that  profitable. 

While  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Penta- 
gon talk  of  firming  up  our  position,  hit- 


ting more  vulnerable  targets,  the  rest  of 
the  world  goes  on  its  way— profiteering 
off  both  sides  in  the  war— with  the  State 
Department  wringing  its  hands  and 
whispering  its  disapproval. 


RESPONSE  TO  PROPOSED  DEESCA- 
LATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  favorable  editorial 
response  that  greeted  the  proposal  of 
eight  House  Republicans  on  July  10  for 
the  gradual,  reciprocal  deescalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  include  in  the 
Record  today  editorials  from  the  Troy, 
N.Y.,  Record;  the  Keene,  N.H.,  Sentinel; 
the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch;  the  Suf- 
folk, N.Y.,  Sun,  and  the  Auburn,  N.Y.. 
Citizen  Advertiser: 

[From  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  Record, 
July  14,  1967] 
Small  Stxps 
Eight  House   Republicans  have   offered   a 
plan  for  mutual  de-escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  meets  the  logical  objection 
of  those  who  reject  the  Idea  Americans  must 
make  all  the  concessions  without  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  men  she  has  sent  to  fight 

While  It  is  true  the  latest  proposal  does 
not  constitute  a  major  change  and  does,  In 
fact,  suffer  from  a  fatal  handicap,  It  Is  also 
true  some  such  program  of  steps  by  which 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  makes 
concessions  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
"small  steps  taken  quietly"  which  may  be 
the  answer  in  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  fatal  flaw  which  the  House 
proposal  may  suffer  this  could  simply  be  that 
success  of  the  proposal  depends  upon  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  participate  and  to  match 
Washington's  concessions  by  comparable 
action.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  Hanoi 
Is  yet  ready  to  try  to  end  the  war  on  any- 
thing but  Its  own  terms. 

It  has  been  said  "No  limited  war  can  be 
won  It  can  only  end  In  concessions."  If  this 
be  true,  as  certainly  seems  likely  In  Viet- 
nam, then  the  House  RepubUcan  proposal 
constitutes  a  service  for  at  least  pointing  the 
way  In  which  concessions  might  be  made. 

[Prom  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record.  July  14,  1967] 
Smali.  Steps  Takh*  QuinxT 
Proposal  for  a  mutual  de-escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  offered  by  eight  RepubUcan 
House  members  suffers,  we  feel  sure,  from  a 
fatal  flaw.  But  this  should  not  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  fact  the  proposal  does  meet 
the  essential  condition  that  peace  can  only 
come  through  "smaU  steps  taken  quietly." 

The  fatal  flaw  In  the  mutual  de-eecalatlon 
proposal  Is  that  it  must  depend  upon  Hanoi 
to  show  the  same  desire  for  peace  as  Wash- 
ington has  ahready  shown.  There  Is  no  Indi- 
cation such  a  display  would  be  forthcoming 
from  Hanoi. 

Announced  by  Congressman  Morse  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  plan  for  a  mutual  lessening 
of  the  war  calls  for  a  series  of  between  five 
and  nine  measurable  but  equivalent  steps. 
The  United  States  would  halt  bombing  for 
sixty  days  north  of  the  21st  Parallel  In  re- 
ttuTi  for  which  Hanoi  would  make  a  concee- 


slon  of  some  sort.  For  Hanoi  to  do  this  would 
require  abandonment  of  the  Commimlst  po- 
sition that  we  are  aggressors  and  that  they 
are  not.  Such  a  concession  Is  not  likely. 

Certainly  the  proposal  of  the  eight  Repub- 
lican House  members  has  more  to  recommend 
it  than  the  idea  of  withdrawing  American 
forces  to  enclaves  within  South  Vietnam. 
The  idea,  offered  earlier  by  General  Gavin, 
has  been  restated  by  John  K.  Galbralth.  Be- 
sides being  open  to  the  charge  it  smacks  too 
much  of  colonialism  the  idea  of  setting  up 
fortified  enclaves  provides  no  solution  to  the 
essential  question  which  asks  whether  South 
Vietnam  is  capable  and  wUl  be  permitted  to 
set  its  own  national  destiny. 

The  idea  of  a  series  of  steps,  with  a  stated 
deadline,  does  not  eliminate  but  it  should 
lessen  objections  of  those  who  feel  we  have 
a  debt  to  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
The  debt  requires  us  not  to  do  anything 
which  would  lessen  their  chance  to  leave 
Vietnam  safely  when  the  time  comes.  The 
protection  of  American  fighting  men  should 
be  a  prime  factor  in  any  peace  effort. 

As  long  as  we  reject  the  idea  we  should  ac- 
cept a  national  failure  and  simply  withdraw 
and  as  long  as  we  feel  we  have  an  obligation 
to  help  South  Vietnam  we  must  face  the 
reality  that  the  kind  of  limited  war  we  fight 
can  only  end  In  concessions.  The  proposal  by 
House  Republicans  Is  chlefiy  valuable  for 
pointing  the  path  such  concessions  might 
follow. 

[Prom  the  Keene    (N.H.)    Sentinel.  July  IS. 
1967] 


Fresh  Breeze 
•nie  headlines  out  of  Washington  on  Mon- 
day were  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  down 
out  of  the  mountains  of  reason. 

Eight  Republican  congressmen,  led  by 
Rep  F  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts 
and'  including  Rep.  Robert  T.  Stafford  of 
Vermont,  proposed  a  "face-saving"  plan  tor 
de-escalatlng  the  Vietnam  war  while  allow- 
ing each  side  to  claim  that  Its  Initiative 
paved  the  road  to  peace. 

The  House  proposal  calls  for  a  graduated 
halt  m  the  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
coupled  with  a  simultaneous  reducUon  oi. 
Communist  ground  operations  in  the  South. 
It  is  carefully  designed  to  require  easily- 
verified  steps  by  each  side  and  to  mlnlmizo 
the  military  risks  to  ours. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  nation 
U  this  proposal  were  to  be  the  turning  point 
of  a  change  in  the  national  climate. 

The  atmosphere  In  this  country  has  been 
polluted  for  many  months  by  something  far 
more  deadlly   than  exhaust  fumes. 

The  climate  has  been  one  In  which  the 
nation  has  been  divided  over  both  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  In  Southeast  Asia  In  general, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  In  particular. 

The  climate  has  been  one  In  which  there 
has  been  growing  dUtrust  of  the  country'a 
leadership;  In  which  the  term  "credibility 
gap"  has  not  been  simply  a  minor  news- 
paper complaint,  but  a  widespread  accusa- 

The  nation  has  been  told  repeatedly  by 
Its  govenmient  that  we  are  fulfilling  a  "com- 
mitment" to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  protect  them  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  the  North  and  that  the  confUct  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  a  civil  war. 

And  Americans  have  later  been  confused 
to  learn  that  both  the  people  with  whom  we 
are  fighting  and  the  people  against  whom 
we  are  fighting  are  Vietnamese.  They  are 
confused,  because  In  the  minds  of  most 
people    that  constitutes  a  civil  war. 

The  nation  has  been  told  that  Vietnam  la 
another  Korea. 

And  Americans  have  later  been  confused 
to  learn  that,  unUke  Korea,  there  are  no 
Chinese  Communist  troops  directly  Involved 
in   the   fighting— only   North   Vietnamese. 

The  nation  has  been  told  that  the  Viet 
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i)oixg  aw  fighting  only  because  they  have 
leen  terrorized  by  the  OommunLBts. 

And  Americana  have  Uter  been  confused 
a  learn  that  the  "terrorized"  Vietnamese  are 
Ightlng  with  »uch  dedication,  against  tre- 
nendous  odd*,  that  the  world's  most  power- 
ul  nation  has  not  been  able  to  subdue  them. 

The  nation  has  been  told  that,  In  Premier 
Sy,  the  Saigon  government  Is  finally  moving 
toward   a  democracy. 

And  Americans  have  later  been  confused  to 
earn  that  there  la  still  no  free  press  in  South 
/letnam,  that  censorship  Is  still  practiced, 
ind  that  Ky  has  been  brealting  all  the  rules 
ja  the  forthcoming  election  campaign,  In- 
:ludlng  the  coercing  of  political  opponents. 

The  nation  has  been  told  that  its  high- 
ranking  military  ofllcers  should  be  held  In 
esteem  and  that  a  military  career  Is  an  honor- 
able and  noble  one. 

And  Americans  have  later  been  confused 
when  public  officials  In  high  places  lu-ged 
that  youn«  men  who  resist  selective  service 
be  punished  by  being  drafted  and  sent  Into 
combat. 

Americans  In  growing  numbers  have  been 
feeling  that  they  have  lost  touch  with  their 
government;  that  their  government  doesn't 
really  care  what  they  think;  that  their  gov- 
ernment has  been  paying  more  attention  to 
military  advisers  than  to  civilian  advisers; 
that  too  many  of  their  high-ranking  public 
officials  have  forgotten  their  American  his- 
tory, and  that  too  many  of  them,  in  obvious 
frustration,  seem  prepared  to  bypass  the  Con- 
stitution In  an  "emergency." 

If  the  Republican  proposal  set  forth  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday  develops 
Into  nothing  more  than  a  basic  start  toward 
clearing  the  atmoephere  that  has  been  stifling 
the  republic  for  several  months,  then  it  will 
have  been  a  welcomed  and  noble  effort 
Indeed. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch, 

July  10,  1067] 

What  Next  n«  Vibtkam? 


Familiar  scenes  were  reenact«d  at  Saigon 
over  the  week  end.  Defense  Swa'etary  Mc- 
Namara  made  his  ninth  vUit  In  sU  years  to 
the  American  military  headquarters  there. 
Once  again,  soothing  communiques  were  Is- 
sued to  the  press: 

We  are  winning  the  war.  There  Is  no  stale- 
mate. Send  us  more  American  soldiers  for 
the  battleflelda  and  victory  will  be  ours. 

This  Is  the  surface  appearance  of  events. 
Beneath  the  bland  public  pronouncements 
of  civilian  and  military  officialdom  there  are 
stirrings  of  vmrest  In  Washington  and  doubt 
about  policies.  One  news  dispatch  reports: 
"With  American  casualties  mounting  In 
Vietnam,  the  Johnson  Administration  is  re- 
ussesslng  the  whole  Vietnam  war  and  peace 
strategy." 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  answered 
In  such  a  reassessment  is  this :  Since  present 
tactics  have  not  brought  the  destred  results, 
should  future  policy  be  only  "more  of  the 
same."  or  should  new  and  different  methods 
be  given  a  trial? 

The  record  up  to  now  Is  not  one  to  cheer 
about.  When  McNamara  began  his  perennial 
trips  to  Saigon,  there  were  only  a  few  thou- 
sand Americans  there.  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers were  doing  the  fighting. 

Today  there  are  nearly  half  a  million 
American  troops  oai  duty.  They  are  In  the 
front  lines,  taking  the  casualties.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  are  not  now  commonly 
found  In  the  thick  of  battle. 

More  than  10,000  American  soldiers  have 
been  klUed  and  more  than  60,000  wounded. 
The  war  Is  costing  taxpayers  more  than  $2 
billion  every  month  or  more  than  $60  mil- 
lion every  day.  More  than  3,000  of  our  planes 
have  been  loet.  The  big  B52s  cost  $8  mUllon 
each,  the  smaller  ones  leas. 

When  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
started,  the  public  was  told  the  purpose  was 


to  stop  Infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  Into  South  Vietnam.  Instead,  the  re- 
sult was  an  immediate  Increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  forces  from  North  Into  the  South. 
The  total  from  North  Vietnam  Is  now  at  the 
highest  level  ever.  In  the  single  week  ended 
July  1,  American  intelligence  reports  esti- 
mated a  net  increase  of  1,000  in  enemy 
Btxength  In  the  South.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
stated  pxirpoee  of  the  bombing  was  not  ac- 
complished, but  President  Johnson  and  the 
military  leaders  Insist  that  it  be  continued. 
Then  there  Is  "the  other  war"  to  consider, 
"nils  has  the  avowed  Intention  of  "winning 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  South  Vietnam 
peasants."  Half  a  dozen  different  "pacifica- 
tion" programs  have  been  launched  and  all 
have  failed. 

Unfortunately,  all  such  assessments  do 
nothing  for  a  solution.  The  President  Is  not 
without  advice  on  such  matters,  the  "solu- 
tions" ranging  from  calls  for  total  wax  to 
demands  for  washing  our  hands  of  the  mess. 
We  can  do  neither.  While  many  of  us  may 
feel  that  It  was  a  mistake  to  be  there  In  the 
fijst  place,  the  time  at  which  a  withdrawal 
could  take  place  has  long  passed.  And  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  saving  face.  Mere  "face" 
la  not  worth  another  American  life. 

We  began  with  a  committal,  morally  sound. 
we  think,  to  save  a  government  that  may  not 
have  been  worth  saving  and  a  people  ob- 
viously confused  about  Issues  of  power 
poUtics.  But  President  Kennedy  and  then 
P>resident  Johnson  began  escalation  of  mili- 
tary strength  that  were  commitments  In 
thenaselves. 

If  someone  could  figure  the  logistics  of 
moving  a  half  million  me&  out  in  a  week  or 
even  a  month,  we  still  have  to  consider  that 
there  are  millions  of  Vietnamese  now  de- 
pending on  us  for  security.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, In  this  light,  the  bloodbaths  that  woiUd 
follow  our  leave-taking. 

There  has  to  be  a  negotiated  peace.  Our 
military  strategy  has  to  be  dictated  by  this 
premise.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  bombing  of 
the  north  Is  neither  strategically  valid  nor 
cojiduclve  to  negotiation. 

A  group  of  House  Republicans  has  proposed 
today  a  60-day  halt  In  the  bombing  north  of 
the  21st  parallel  and  a  series  of  small  steps 
In  deeecalatlon. 

They  point  out  that  a  limited  war  with 
limited  objectives  can't  be  ended  and  can't 
remain  limited  If  one  side  Insists  on  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  other.  They 
point  out  further  tJiat  "It  Is  not  In  the 
United  States'  Interest  to  become  engaged 
in  an  unlimited  land  war  on  the  Asian  con- 
tinent." They  oppose  a  complete  bombing 
pause.  They  regard  as  Inflexible  the  Admlnls- 
tratJon  Insistence  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  for  negotiations 
before  the  United  States  does. 

ITie  proposal  should  be  considered.  Its  re- 
sults could  be  still  another  failure  In  a  series 
of  fSUures.  But  we  hardly  seem  on  the  wsy 
to  "victory"  at  this  moment.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  request  for  200,000  more  men 
now  will  be  followed  in  six  months  or  a  year 
by  more  reappraisals  on  increasing  otir  man- 
power. We  seem  to  be  edging  toward  that 
total  war  no  one  wants. 


[From   the    Suffolk    Sun,    Deer   Park,    N.T., 

July  14,  1967] 

LcT'B  Tbt  Again 

The  plan  advanced  by  eight  liberal  Repub- 
Ucan  members  of  the  Hotise  for  a  mutual  de- 
escalation  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  suggestion. 

A  group  led  by  Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse  of 
Massachusetts  contends  that  Its  proposal  Is 
moderate  and  practical.  It  does  not  call  for 
a  hasty  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
nor  even  for  a  rapid  de-escalation  of  the 
fighting.  Instead,  It  suggests  a  gradual  step- 
by-fitep  reduction  of  combat  activity. 

The  Morse  plan  has  already  been  attacked 
by  the  nation's  hawks  and  some  Administra- 


tion officials  because  the  first  step  would  be 
taken  by  the  United  States.  The  argument 
here  Is  that  we  have  taken  such  steps  before 
without  any  le&ponse  from  Hanoi. 

The  Republican  group  suggests  that  It  be 
Implemented  with  a  United  States  Initiative 
in  the  form  of  a  60-day  suspension  of  bomb- 
ing raids  against  that  portion  of  North  Viet- 
nam north  of  the  21st  parallel,  including 
Hanoi  but  not  the  Haiphong  and  Namdinh 
areas.  If  North  Vietnam  took  a  commensurate 
step  within  the  60-day  period  we  would  sus- 
pend bombing  for  60  days  against  areas  north 
of  the  20th  parallel  and  Invite  another  step 
by  the  enemy. 

What  makes  this  plan  different  from  others 
is  that  Its  sponsors  urge  that  this  country 
propose  It  to  Hanoi  only  through  private 
diplomatic  channels. 

This  particular  plan  may  never  be  Imple- 
mented. But  If  nothing  else  is  accomplished. 
It  demonstrates  a  growing  Congressional  con- 
cern over  the  bloody  stalemate  which.  In  turn, 
may  force  President  Johnson  to  explore  new 
roads  to  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  perhaps 
reconsider  once-rejected  programs  toward 
such  an  end.  Certainly  constant  efforts  should 
be  made  to  determine  whether  Hanoi's  once- 
rigid  position  on  peace  terms  may  not  be 
more  flexible  at  this  time. 

(Prom  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen  Advertlso-. 
July  13,  1967] 
No  Haric  m  Tbying 
Eight  GOP  Congressmen  led  by  Representa- 
tive Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts  have 
come  up  with  a  new  plan  for  ending  the 
South  Vietnam  war.  It  would  start  with  a  60- 
day  cessation  of  bombing  above  a  line  drawn 
south  of  Hanoi  but  north  of  Haiphong  and. 
If  there  was  a  favorable  response  in  the  form 
of  a  diminution  of  hostilities  by  the  other 
Bide,  would  be  continued  In  four  more  stages. 
Such  phased  mutual  de-escalation  would,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Morse,  allow  each  side  to  gain 
"confidence  In  the  genuine  sincerity"  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Morse  Is  an  optimist. 
We  see  no  objection  to  proposing  this  pro- 
gram to  Hanoi  or.  In  fact,  to  making  the 
experiment  of  beginning  It  without  any 
agreement  by  North  Vietnam  to  reciprocate. 
However,  the  plan  does  not.  In  fact,  go 
nearly  as  far  as  the  complete  stop  In  the 
bombing  of  aU  of  North  Vietnam  for  several 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  which  the 
United  States  put  Into  effect  In  the  hope  that 
It  would  lead  to  peace  discussions.  The  only 
response  was  an  adamant  reiteration  by  Hanoi 
of  Its  previous  declarations  that  there  could 
be  no  negoUatlons  without  a  promise  of  com- 
plete, unconditional  and  permanent  terminar 
tlon  of  the  bombing  and  the  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  from  the  South. 

There  has  been  no  slightest  indication  that 
the  North  Vietnam  government  has  budged 
an  Inch  from  these  obviously  unacceptable 
conditions  and  no  reason  to  think  that  an 
offer  by  us  to  go  less  far  than  we  did  18 
months  ago  would  elicit  a  favorable  response- 
The  ugly  fact  Is  that  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  figure  that  they  are  winning 
the  war — winning  it  at  least  in  the 
sense  that  their  forces  In  the  field  are 
Intact,  have  the  Initiative  In  certain  areas, 
and  have  prevented  their  exponents  from 
achieving  anything  but  local  successes.  Tech- 
nically that  may  not  be  winning  but  It 
amounts  to  not  losing,  and  for  a  country  on 
the  defensive  the  two  are  nearly  equivalent. 
It  is  important  for  the  United  Stetes  both 
from  a  domestic  point  of  view  and  for  Its 
international  standing  to  make  constant  and 
continuing  efforts  to  open  up  paths  to  peace, 
however  iinpromlslng  they  appear.  Accord- 
ingly there  would  certainly  be  no  harm  in 
the  administration's  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  Congressman  Morse  and  his 
Republican  colleagues  which  were  clearly  not 
put  forward  in  any  partisan  spirit.  But  there 
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Is  no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  the  same 
old  answer  from  Hanoi. 


CHANGE   IS   THE   BYWORD   AS   AL- 
LIANCE ENTERS  SEVENTH  YEAR 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  vast  transformation  is  tak- 
ing place  throughout  Latin  America  to- 
day. The  Alliance  for  Progress,  that 
"vast  cooperative  hemispheric  effort  to 
provide  homes,  work  and  land,  health, 
and  schools"  for  the  miUions  of  less  for- 
tunate inhabitants  of  our  neighbor  na- 
tions, will  celebrate  its  sixth  anniver- 
sary this  week. 

In  the  few  short  years  since  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  established  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  on  August  17,  1961, 
at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  a  sense,  we  can  say  that  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  that  region  today 
is.  as  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance, 
Covey  T.  Oliver  has  said,  "change — 
urgent  basic  change." 

We  can  point  to  numerous  achieve- 
ments of  the  Alliance  such  as  the  for- 
ward strides  in  the  area  of  tax  and 
agrarian  reform,  institutional  develop- 
ment, and  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  health  and  education  facilities. 
Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
here  just  a  few  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Alliance  to  counter  some  of  the 
Incorrect  versions  spread  by  some  of  its 
critics  to  the  effect  that  little  has  been 
done. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  Latin  Amer- 
icans with  U.S.  assistance  have,  among 
others,  scored  the  following  achieve- 
ments: 

Eleven  countries  have  opened  educa- 
tional planning  offices. 

School  enrollment  has  risen  23  percent 
on  the  primary  level,  50  percent  on  the 
secondary  level,  and  39  percent  on  the 
university  level. 

More  than  half  of  the  104  million 
Latin  Americans  who  had  lived  in  ma- 
larious areas  5  years  ago  are  now  free 
from  malaria  risk. 

The  2.5  million  acres  of  land  have  been 
reclaimed  and  Irrigated. 

The  17,000  cooperatives  have  grown  up 
In  the  last  few  years.  Including  2,200 
credit  unions  which  disburse  $35  million 
per  year  In  small  loans. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  roads  have 
been  built  or  Improved,  many  of  the 
farm-to-market  type. 

Sixteen  countries  are  benefitting  from 
the  Eissistance  of  U.S.  tax  experts  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Tax  collec- 
tions have  Increased  notably  in  several 
countries. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dwelling  units  have  been  built  or  are  in 
some  stage  of  construction. 

While  these  statistics  are  Impressive, 
they  represent  only  a  few  of  the  visible 


accomplishments  of  the  Alliance.  We 
know  full  well,  that  they  really  just 
scratch  the  surface,  and  that  no  matter 
how  much  has  been  done,  the  problems 
we  face  continue  to  be  overwhelming.  So- 
cial justtee  is  stUl  all  too  often  left  stand- 
ing "in  the  wings." 

President  Johnson,  at  the  April  sum- 
mit meeting  in  Punta  del  Este  referred 
to  the  next  phase  of  the  Alliance  as  a 
decade  of  urgency,  representing  a  task 
for  "long-distance  runners."  That  this 
truth  is  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Alliance  nations  was  made  clear  in  the 
action  program  they  outlined. 

The  top  Item  in  the  Presidential  dec- 
laration at  the  summit  waa  a  call  for 
economic  integration — a  Latin  American 
Common  Market — by  the  year  1985. 
Steps  are  already  being  taken  to  Imple- 
ment this  proposal  through  the  planned 
merger  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association— LAFTA — and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market — 
CACM. 

U.S.  support  for  this  key  goal  is  chan- 
neled through  AID  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank — IDB.  Its  twin 
objective,  physical  integration,  is  also 
being  studied  and  carried  out.  These  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  demand  the  type 
of  assistance  we  as  a  nation  have  so 
wisely  chosen  to  provide  over  the  last 
several  years. 

Although  the  summit  meeting  called 
for  an  operating  common  market  by 
1985,  specific  measures  are  already  being 
undertaken.  LAFTA  will  hold  a  minis- 
terial level  meeting  In  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, at  the  end  of  August  to  study  tariff 
concession  agreements  among  Its  11 
member  states.  Soon  thereafter,  in  Sep- 
tember, a  mixed  conference  of  LAFTA 
and  CACM  officials  will  gather  to  dis- 
cuss the  steps  necessary  to  merge  their 
two  organizations.  Theirs  will  not  be  a 
simple  task,  for  great  differences  exist 
between  Central  and  South  America  and 
among  the  individual  countries.  But  it  is 
a  start,  and  it  deserves  our  applause  and 
backing. 

The  two  common  market  organiza- 
tions have  made  solid  achievements  to 
date  on  their  own.  Up  to  January  1,  1967, 
nine  countries  had  agreed  on  9.400  tariff 
concessions  under  LAFTA.  Trade  be- 
tween the  member  republics  of  CACM 
soared  from  $32  mlUion  In  1960  to  $186 
million  in  1966. 

We  are  now  at  a  crossroads  in  the 
course  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
jimcture  at  which  we  must  resolve  to  con- 
tinue to  solidify  past  achievements  and 
create  and  bolster  Institutions  to  help 
provide  social  and  economic  justice  to 
all  sectors  of  Latin  American  society,  in- 
cluding the  farmer,  student,  worker,  and 
businessman. 

As  we  enter  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Alliance,  new  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  Institutional  development  along  with 
Improved  productivity  and  greater  mone- 
tary stability. 

Self-help  continues  to  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  Alliance.  Latin  Americans 
know  and  appreciate  that  our  help  can 
never  substitute  for  their  own  efforts. 
Accordingly,  they  have  more  than  met 
their  original  commitment  of  investing 
four  dollars  for  every  dollar  of  outside 
assistance. 


Moreover,  there  Is  a  new  spirit  alive 
today — a  spirit  of  confidence  and  to- 
getherness among  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ples of  America.  This  fact  was  one  of  the 
heartening  outcomes  of  the  summit 
meeting. 

Increased  political  stability  has  ac- 
companied this  new  trend  toward  peace- 
ful revolution  to  achieve  socioeconomic 
development.  Outstanding  national  lead- 
ers such  as  Presidents  Frei  of  Chile,  Be- 
launde  of  Peru,  Lleras  Restrepo  of  Co- 
lombia, and  Leoni  of  Venezuela,  just  to 
mention  a  few,  are  dedicating  the  ma- 
jority of  their  government  programs  to 
the  basic  Alliance  tenet  of  economic  de- 
velopment within  the  framework  of  a 
free,  democratic  society. 

Problems  assail  these  countries,  not 
the  least  being  the  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism exported  from  Cuba.  The  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization— 
LASO — meeting  which  ended  last  week 
in  Havana  made  it  quite  clear  that  the 
threat  of  subversion  both  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  our  own  country  will  continue 
if  Castro  has  his  way.  Improved  living 
conditions  together  with  enlightened 
democratic  processes  are  the  best  insur- 
ance against  such  calls  to  insurrection. 
Castro-inspired  guerrilla  movements 
wither  and  die  where  social  justice  pre- 
vails. 

There  is  no  cause  for  over-confidence, 
but  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
solid  accomplishments  to  date.  Let  us  go 
forward  in  this  spirit  toward  our  goal  of 
development  in  freedom  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 


RAT  EXTERMINATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Reh)]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  says 
"no"  to  an  administration  proposal— as 
It  did  recently  on  the  highly  controver- 
sial and  much  publicized  Rat  Extermi- 
nation Act  of  1967— it  Is  understandable 
that  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  camou- 
fiage,  and  misconception  might  result. 
In  this  instance,  however.  It  would  be  a 
disservice  to  both  the  country  and  the 
Congress  for  the  majority  who  opposed 
the  measure  when  it  was  defeated  in  the 
House  on  July  20  to  fail  to  answer 
charges  now  being  heard  that  the  action 
was  irresponsible. 

I  say  this  because.  In  my  judgment, 
the  underlying  issue  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  is  a  most  important  one.  one 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  singular  ques- 
tion of  rat  extermination,  vital  as  it  is 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  this  NaUon. 

Certainly  aU  of  us  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  ridding  our  cities  and  commu- 
nities of  this  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
menace,  which  we  know  is  so  costly  to 
our  people  and  our  resources.  Cto  this 
you  will  find  no  disagreement  in  the  Con- 
gress But  in  voting  down  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  the  House  was  not 
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taying  "no"  to  a  well-planned,  well-pro- 
jramed,  and  weU-budgeked  course  of  ac- 
;ion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  vetoing  a 
lastlly  assembled,  overlapping  proposal 
in  a  field  where  other  Federal  programs 
ire  already  operating.  The  vote,  in  my 
aplnion,  was  not  a  negative  action  but 
rather  a  positive  and  timely  recognition 
of  the  urgent  need  to  place  our  nvmierous 
domestic  health  programs  in  proper  per- 
spective—and that  both  executive  and 
legislative  ofBcials  have  a  mutual  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  authorize  $40  million  over  the 
next  2  years  for  a  nationwide  program  of 
rat  control  to  be  administered  not  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  one  would  assume  a  health 
program  should,  but  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In- 
stead. Yet,  as  pointed  out  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  this  hurriedly  conceived 
legislation  could  at  best  serve  only  21/2 
percent  of  our  population  and  only  a 
little  better  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  18.000  communities  in  its 
fiirst  year.  Furthermore,  it  is  estimated 
that  It  would  cost  $6  for  every  person 
benefited  by  the  program. 

It  is  essential  to  note,  too,  that  certain 
experts   in   the   Public   Health   Service 
question  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  crash 
program,  pointing  out  quite  logically  that 
rat  control  should  be  a  part  of  a  long- 
range  community  health  effort — that  un- 
less we  reduce  or  eliminate  food  supplies 
and  breeding  places  under  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  plan  impossible  un- 
der this  bUl,  the  attack  wiU  be  useless.  It 
should  be  obvious  even  to  the  most  Inex- 
I)erienced,  therefore,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  which  the  House  re- 
jected could  not  possibly  alleviate  the 
problem  to  the  extent  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe — that  proponents  most  as- 
suredly envision  a  greatly  expanded  and 
far  more  costly  program  once  established. 
The  question  still  to  be  answered  is  how 
big  and  how  much.  What  does  the  Presi- 
dent really  have  In  mind?  The  Congress 
sbo\ild  be  told. 

I  think  we  must  also  recall  for  the 
record  that  the  Congress  in  the  past  has 
already   approved   three  separate  pro- 
grams which  last  year  provided  a  total 
of  over  $448  million  under  which  an  ur- 
ban rat  eradication  program  could  be 
funded — ^programs  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  never  repudiated.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  instaiuje. 
provides  technical  assistance  for  rat  ex- 
termination in  urban  areas.  Another  Is 
the  community  action  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
has  funds  available  for  this  purpose.  In 
my  own  State,  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, has  received  $2.9  million  in  Fed- 
eral poverty  money  for  rat  eradication 
In  the  past  3  years,  ynder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
there  are  additional  public  health  pro- 
grams including  rat  control  available  to 
States  and  municipalities.   Why,   then, 
must  we  establish  a  fourth  Federal  rat 
extermination  project  as  this  bill  would 
do?  Would  It  not  be  far  more  sensible 
to  consoUdate  and  coordinate  existing 
programs?  This  Is  what  I  would  hope  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  will 


ultimately  do.  If  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion are  Inadequate  or  are  not  working, 
we  should  find  out  why  not  before 
plunging  headlong  into  a  new  and  costly 
venture. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ments agail^st  the  need  for  this  bill  has 
been  made  by  our  colleague  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Wisconsin,    Representative 
Henry  Reuss.  Mr.  Reuss  appropriately 
points  out  that  only  last  year  it  was  the 
Pi-esident  who  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  many  separate  health  pro- 
grams only  encouraged  inefiBciency  and 
confusion  and  failed  to  meet  the  total 
health  needs  of  our  citizens.  The  Con- 
gress agreed  and  responded  by  approv- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services  Act  which 
gives  locaUtles  greater  freedom  In  set- 
ting up  an  overall  health  plan  to  meet 
their  specific  needs.  Under  this  act,  as 
Mr.  Reuss  notes,  at  least  seven  States 
are  now  coming  in  with  excellent  wide- 
range  rat  control  programs.  Yet,  the  ad- 
ministration completely  disregards  the 
reforms  enacted  last  year  and  ask.,  for 
still  another  small  program  which  will 
not  only  be  costly  to  administer  but  will 
put   the   Department   of   Housing    and 
Urban    Development    into    the    public 
health  business.  This  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  me. 

We  also  need  to  think  more  about  how 
far  Washington  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  go  in  assuming  responsibility 
for  local  matters  and  In  regulating  local 
governments  in  order  to  force  compli- 
ance with  such  a  program.  After  all,  most 
towns  and  cities  have  rat  control  ordi- 
nances of  their  own  which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  always  rigidly  enforced. 
Certainly  something  has  to  be  done  to 
tighten  up  local  laws  In  this  respect.  In 
this  connection,  there  Is  a  prevalent  mis- 
conception that  rats  cause  riolJ.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  Detroit,  which  has 
been  the  most  riot-torn  city  in  the  Na- 
tion, has  for  years  had  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  effective  rat  control  programs. 
Those  who  look  upon  rat  control  as  a 
form  of  antiriot  Insurance  are  likely  to 
be  sadly  disillusioned. 

I  personally  deplore  the  levity  which 
has  surrounded  this  question.  To  me, 
the  problem  of  rat  control  is  no  laughing 
matter.  Neither  should  it  be  permitted  to 
become  a  partisan  political  issue.  We 
must  remember  that  the  vote  In  question 
was  CHI  the  resolution  to  allow  the  legis- 
lation to  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  1 
hour  of  debate,  not  on  the  bill  Itself. 
This,  I  believe.  Is  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance, for  rarely  does  the  House  de- 
feat a  rule  granted  by  Its  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  significant,  too.  that  59 
members  of  the  administration's  own 
party  voted  against  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  that  among  these  were  the  re- 
spected chairmen  of  six  of  the  20  stand- 
ing cOTnmittees  of  the  House,  with  a 
seventh  not  voting  or  paired.  How,  then, 
can  this  be  considered  a  partisan  vote? 

Certainly  more  will  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress about  rat  control  because  the 
country  has  now  awakened  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem.  The  controversy, 
however,  raises  a  number  of  questions  in 
my  mind.  Why,  for  Instance,  are  existing 


local  and  Federal  rat  extermination  pro- 
grams unable  to  meet  the  need?  Why  is 
an  attempt  not  being  made  to  coordinate 
them  into  a  more  compreheiisive  and 
effective  program?  Why  was  this  bill 
which  was  originally  proposed  as  part  of 
the  administration's  omnibus  housing 
bill  hurriedly  detached  and  brought  to 
the  floor  as  a  separate  item?  Why,  also, 
did  the  administration  not  lobby  harder 
for  passage?  Will  the  question  become 
another  political  gambit  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  from 
the  failures  of  sagging  Great  Society 
programs? 

To  put  it  blimtly,  the  cause  was  worthy. 
the  title  was  appealing,  but  the  legisla- 
tion Itself  was  bad.  I  feel,  as  I  think  a 
majority  of  those  In  the  House  do,  that 
we  need  to  put  the  whole  matter  in 
proper  perspective — that  we  need  to  take 
out  the  politics — that  before  embarking 
on  still  smother  costly  overlapping  pro- 
gram we  should  consolidate  and  coordi- 
nate what  we  already  have.  I  feel  that 
if  this  can  be  done,  real  progress  can  be 
made. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  EXCLUDE  HICKOK 
BELT  AWARD  FROM  TAXABLE 
INCOME 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisoonstn.  Mr. 
^jeaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  IUcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesrt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Tax  Court  decision  which  held  taxable 
the  S.  Rae  Hickok  belt,  presented  each 
year  to  the  Nation's  outstanding  pro- 
fessional athlete,  underscores  a  serious 
Inequity  existing  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

This  coveted  award  is  given  in  recog- 
nition of  overall  excellence  in  athletic 
performance  and  achievement.  Like  sim- 
ilar awards  in  the  fields  of  art,  music, 
literature,  religion,  charity,  science,  and 
civic  achievement,  the  Hickok  award  and 
others  in  the  field  of  athletics  should  be 
exempted  from  income  taxation. 

I  am  today  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  section  74(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  will  extend  this 
section  so  as  to  include  within  its  cov- 
erage certain  awards  and  prizes  received 
by  athletes.  Section  74(b)  presently  ex- 
cludes from  gross  income  the  value  of 
certain  prizes  and  awards  granted  in 
recognition  of  achievement  in  the  many 
other  areas  of  endeavor  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  Inequity  of  the  present  law  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  on  the  suit  brought  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Wills  against  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  after  a  defi- 
ciency claim  had  been  asserted  against 
him  for  the  1963  tax  year.  This  claim 
was  asserted  because  Wills  did  not  in- 
clude in  his  taxable  income  several 
awards  which  he  had  been  given  as  a 
result  of  his  outstanding  performance 
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athlete  by  Ray  and  Alan  Hickok  of  Hie-  value  of  the  Hickok  belt  is  excludable  from     pj^^^  coet-- - ^l-ZS 

kok    Manufacturing    Co.    In    Rochester,  gross  income.  The  law  as  it  stands  does  not     30  dozen  eggs  at  4< —     1-20 

N.Y.    The    award    Is    presented    each  make  exception  for  sentiment  or  pride.  10  bufiheis  wheat  at  22*-- 3.20 

year    at    the    Rochester    Press-Radio        .pjjg  effect  of  this  decision  Is  to  create  Thig  ^^^s  in  1932  and  1933. 

Club's  charity  dlrmer.  serious  uncertainly  about  the  taxability  now  in  1967  i  am  seuing  my  eggs  at  18 

Recipients     of     this     highly     coveted  Qf  many  sports  trophies  given  to  both  cents  a  doeen  and  my  wheat  for  »1.40   a 

award,  which  originated  in  1950,  com-  amateur  and  professional  athletes.  Al-  bushel  and  the  piston  for  my  tractor  costs 

prise  a  veritable  who's  who  of  profes-  though  the  decision  correctly  Interprets  °^«^ «^^°£-     .    .  .    ,„^„„. 

sional  sports.  Since  its  Inception  the  fol-  ^he  law  as  It  Is  presently  written,  I  do  Now  see  what  is  wrong. 

lowing  sports  heroes  have  received  this  ^^^  y^^jj^  y^t  Congress  hitends  our  tax     piston  cost *^k  ?n 

award:  system  to  discriminate  against  athletes     so  dozen  eggs  at  i8<         - sw 

PhU  Rlzzuto,  New  York  Yankees,  1950.  ^y  taxing  such  awards.  1°  ^^^'^  ^^«^*  "^  «^*° '*■  '^ 

Allie  Reynolds,  New  York  Yankees,        j^i    fact,    elsewhere    in    his    decision  now  you  see  why  us  farmers  go  broke  in  a 

1951.  Judge  Fay,  adopting  the  language  of  an  land  of  plenty. 

Rocky  Marclano,  heavyweight  cham-  earlier  case  involving  Mr.  Paul  Homung  You  can  read  this  and  ^\l°^^^J■'l^^  °l 

pion,  1952.  of  the  Green  Bay  Packer  football  team,  give  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the 

Ben  Hogan,  golfer,  1953.  suggests  that  Congress  could  easily  alter  "ouse.          ^^_^^__^^ 

Willie  Mays,  New  York  Giants,  1954.  existing  law  and  exclude  athletic  awards 

Otto     Graham,     football,     Cleveland  f^gm  taxable  Income,  just  as  It  now  ex-  ALLIED  ASSISTANCE  IN  VIETNAM 

Browns.  1955.  eludes  awards  granted  In  other  fields  of  STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Mickey  Mantle,  New  York  Yankees,  endeavor  from  taxation.  Subject  to  two  g      ^gj.  j  ^sj^  unanimous  consent  that 

1956.                                        .  ^^    ^  conditions,  awards  made  to  leaders  in  the  y^   gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr. 

Carmen  Basilio,  middleweight  cham-  fields  of  science,  education,  literature.  chj^j/bj.rlain]  may  extend  his  remarks 

plon.  1957.                      ,     ,     ,         ,„„  the  arts,  and  civic  affairs  are  not  includ-  ^  ^.j^g  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 

Bob  Turley.  New  York  Yankees.  1958.  able  within  the  gross  income  of  their  re-  extitmeousmatter 

Ingemar      Johanssen,      heavyweight  clpients.                                       ,  „    ^  The  SPEAKER.'  Is  there  objection  to 

champion,  1959.                                                These  conditions,  which  are  fully  de-  request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Arnold  Palmer,  golfer.  1960.                     fined  In  section  74(b)   of  the  Internal  i^f„  Jr^, 

Roger  Marls.  New  York  Yankees,  1961.     Revenue  Code,  are:  First   the  recipient  '^^  objection 

Maury   Wills.   Los   Angeles   Dodgers,    must  have  '^"„selejed  for  the  award  ^^^^c^^bei^lain.    Mr.    Speaker, 

19fi2                                                                  without  any  action  of  his  part  to  enter  .,  ^''"- .'irv       ..        y^       recentlv   gone 

'Tandy  Koufax,  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,     into  -^petition  f or  the  -ard:^"^:  Zo^^T^^lSsT^^ir^^nrtl 

1963.  ^^%^^*SiLn^^i  fn?ir^sP^i^  as  a  but  another  exercise  of  seeking  greater 
Jim  Brown.  footbaU,  Cleveland  Browns,    ^"^[,^«"^^^^J^J^'^%^^^  Stance  from  our  so-called  allies  in 

1964.  condition    precedent    to    receiving    mc  ^^^  struggle  in  Vietnam.  Through  the 

^nay  Kourax,  ^s  Ansel.  D„d.e.,    T^J^h^  to  ».  c^e«^«  Ujjt    -^^^'^^^ZS^^^fX 

"Se  a,a«,  which  i.  na-ned  ,0.  «.e  «^etic  -'.'^^-^S-  '^.^^r^tSU  ^^^^^Sh  "^ul^^^'SrS' 
founder  of  the  Hickok  firm,  is  a  jewe  -  ?2  gubstantiaUy  circumvent  and  defeat  channels:  that  is-  "^^aningful  rnihtaij. 
studded  belt  with  a  large  gold  buckle.  Al-  °^  'SSJ^t  of  Kins^  ^^ws.  This  bill  and  economic  ^assistance,  proportion^e 
though  the  cost  of  the  belt  is  approx-  ^iS^eroly  put  athlSic  awards  on  an  to  our  efforts,  from  those  countries  mc^t 
imately  $10,000.  its  primary  value  to  the  IJSSf  f^g  Slth  those  In  many  other  Immediately  '^o"'^";"^ ^'J^^.^Sig  worid 
iwlpient  Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  sym-    f^^f ^  ^°°^^^  ^'"^  of  communism  n  that  part  of  the  world, 

bollzes  his  recognition  as  a  champion    ^elds^  ^,,^^^^  ^  study  this  bUl    ^  -cent  ^^p^^.t^ 

among  champions.  ,    ,   ^  ,,  carefully  and  join  me  in  supporting  this     fi^^^R7^^^f,?,Pd"RiKht  Behind  You  " 

Being  awarded  the  Hickok  belt  means    'r^l  nvprdue  reform  of  our  tax  struc-     10.  1967,  entitled    "^snt  Benma  lou 
thafSfe  athlete  has  Uved  UP  to  the  finest     JSr^^SSLoSe  stress  Americans,     Flakes  some  ex.tremd^ypo^n^  and  toe- 
traditions  of  American  sports:  that  he    g^^J  jj^^ut  of  government,  place  on    ly  ^^^^^^th'T^Ue^SSe  to^atten- 
has  done  his  very  best  in  his  Particular    ^liSl  fitness,  team  sports  and  ath-    ^^^^i^^^L^S  I^SdfShe  di- 
sport, and  done  it  with  fairness  and  spirit    ^J^       j    y  ^  ^^  i  find  it  Incongruous    tion  of  ™y  f °"^?f  "^-  tw"  p""^rd  • 
which  provide  inspiration  for  miUlons  of    f^f°l  shoiSdo^ntlnue  to  penalize  our    torial  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
young  Americans.  athletes  by  not  according  athletic  awards  kight  behind  you 

Despite  the  fact  that  receipt  of  the    ^he  same  tax  treatment  as  awards  in       Back  from  two  weeks  of  talks -^thieade^ 
belt  provides  no  direct  financial  gain  to    JJ^gr  fields.  ^^Zs'^n  'S^eu'-^yi"  "ndSk'cuf- 

the  recipient,  this  ruUng  by  Judge  WU-  ford^re^r?li^ever7one  feels  now  is  the 

liam  Fay  requires  the  payment  of  taxes  ^^  FARMERS  GO  BROKE  time  for  maximum  effort." 

on  the  value  of  the  components  of  the  "^*  -Everyone"  is   South  Vietnam.  Thailand, 

belt.  Because  of  the  very  substantial  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  ^^^^^j^n-'a  j,ew  Zealand  and  South  Korea. 
value  of  the  belt,  payment  of  this  tax  speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  ^^^  ^j  whom,  says  Clifford,  sees  the  success- 
imposes  a  serious  financial  burden  upon  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  f^i  outcome  of  the  war  as  vital  to  its  own 
Its  recipient.  Kleppe]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this    security. 

Judge  Pay,  recognizing  this  fact   In-    point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane-    ^^^l^^^^f-^^f^^^'-J'^Z^^.^^:, 
eluded  this  comment  in  his  excellent    ous  matter.  w4^,^„  t^    hoSr 

opinion:  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to     ^^^^If^^  ^^^  countries  the  emissaries  visited 

The  fact  that  a  recipient  of  an  award  hav-     the     request    of     the     gentleman    irora     ^^^^  tangible  assistance  In  implementing 

\        Ing  utilitarian  value  would  commonly  pur-     Wisconsin?  this  maximum  effort  in  the  form  of  addl- 

«       chase  a  similar  Item  tends  to  mitigate  the  There  was  no  objection.  tlonal   troops.   Indeed,   they  were  not  even 

harshness  of  Imposing  a  tax  upon  Its  receipt.         j^j.    KLEPPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  North     asked  to. 

Clearly,  the  Hickok  belt,  being  large  and  J3g^JJo^a,  farmer,  Mr.  Ben  Bauer  of  Butte,  MeanwhUe,  the  United  States,  with  some 
cumbersome,  made  out  of  gold  and  studded  ha"?  done  some  calculations  of  farm  prices  475,000  men  already  In  Vietnam,  plans  to 
with   gems.   Is  of   no   uUUtarian  value.   Ite     '^^  ^^^  ^       jj^^  agricul-     send  45.000  to  50,000  more  by  next  June, 

purpose  Is  honorary  and  decorative.  Although     ana  larm  costs  vviiii,i  J"  .        „  ,  ^  t^e  moral  support  of  half 

the  Hickok  belt  is  a  valuable  Item.  It  Is  hardly     tural  Income  is  being  squeezed  today,  tie     ^  ^^^I'^'H^^^^^  anyway.  That  Is.  If  "Let's 
one  which  the  recipient  would  be  likely  to     writes: 
CXIU 1460— Part  17 
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you  and  him  fight — harder"  can  be  called 
support. 

RIOT  POLITICS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha4; 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chambkrlain]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  p(^t  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisoonsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  justified  concern 
over  the  question  of  the  time  it  took  to 
bring  Federal  troops  into  action  to  help 
quell  the  Detroit  riot.  In  order  for  the 
record  to  be  complete  on  this  matter,  it 
must,  I  believe,  take  full  cognizance  of  a 
recent  statement  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wherein  he  acknowledges : 

In  case  of  extreme  emergency,  receipt  of  a 
written  request  (for  Federal  troops)  will  not 
be  a  prerequisite  to  Presidential  action. 

In  view  of  the  devastation  visited  upon 
Detroit  I  can  only  conclude  that  it  was 
certainly  an  extreme  emergency.  Per- 
haps the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  may  feel  otherwise,  but  I  am 
sure  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan  do  not  agree  with  them. 
This  statement  of  the  Attorney  General 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Governors  of 
all  50  States,  dated  August  7,  1967,  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  In  Michigan  and  I 
particularly  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Jackson  Citizens  Patriot  of  August 
10,  1967,  entitled  "Johnson,  Clark  Now 
Admit  Riot  Politics,"  which  tellingly 
raises  important  questions  about  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  as  Detroit  burned : 
JoRNBON',  Clakk  Now  Admit  Rrox  Pc  i^ics 

President  Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  have  just  conceded  to  the 
world  that  they  played  politics  with  the 
Detroit  not  situation. 

Nattirally  they  did  not  do  this  In  so  many 
words,  but  there  Is  no  other  conclusion  to 
draw. 

During  and  after  the  riots,  Johnson  and 
Clark  laid  heavy  stress  on  the  necessity  for  a 
formal  statement,  In  writing,  from  Gov. 
George  Bomney  that  a  state  of  Insurrection 
existed,  and  claiming  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  severely  limited  possible  "in- 
terference" by  federal  forces. 

Last  Monday,  two  weeks  and  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage  later,  they 
have  conceded  there  Is  no  Constitutional 
limitation  of  that  type;  there  Is  no  require- 
ment that  a  state  of  Insurrection  be  declared; 
that  a  request  for  federal  troops  need  not 
be  In  writing. 

Following  the  rash  of  riots  that  have  swept 
the  nation,  and  apparently  anticipating  a 
continuation  of  the  situation,  Clark  has 
formalized  Administration  procedures  for 
sending  federal  troops  into  riot  areas. 

In  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  50  states, 
Clark  outlined  a  three-step  procedure  for 
getting  federal  troops:  a  determination  that 
serious  domestic  violence  exists;  a  determi- 
nation that  local  and  state  police  and  the 
state's  National  Guardsmen  cannot  handle 
the  disturbance:  and  a  request  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  legislature  to  the  President  for  fed- 
eral troops. 

Clark  said  the  request  to  the  President 
should  be  written,  btit  that  in  the  event  of 
an  extreme  emergency  a  written  communi- 


cation was  not  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
presidential  action. 

In  addition,  ClMk's  letter  cited  the  only 
section  of  the  federal  constitution  dealing 
with  federal  Involvement  in  domestic  vio- 
lence. It  establishes  no  procedures  for  provid- 
ing such  protection  except  to  say  the  legis- 
lature or  governor  must  make  the  request 
for  help. 

The  attorney  general  also  quoted  a  section 
of  the  United  States  Code  (the  compiled 
criminal  statutes)  specifying  that  a  gover- 
nor or  legislature  must  request  federal  troops. 
The  section  does  not  say  the  request  must 
be  written. 

All  through  the  long,  early  hours  of  rioting 
In  Detroit,  there  was  a  dialogue  between 
Romney  and  Detroit's  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh  on  the  one  hand  and  Clark.  John- 
son and  Cyrus  Vance  on  the  other  that 
revolved  around  whether  Bomney  would 
specify  the  situation  was  an  Insurrection,  and 
whether  non-federal  forces  could  contain  the 
rioters. 

After  first  telling  Cavanagh  and  Romney 
no  written  request  for  troops  was  necessary, 
Clark  reversed  his  field  and  demanded  it  in 
writing.  Getting  It,  he  then  nltpicked  the 
words  and  phrases  with  indelicate  care  while 
Detroit's  flames  grew  more  intense. 

President  Johnson  had  before  him  the 
example  set  by  liis  admitted  idol,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  sent  troops  In  to 
quell  Detroit's  race  riots  in  1943.  He  certainly 
recalls  President  Eisenhower's  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Little  Rock — without  an  invitation: 
or  President  Kennedy's  dispatch  of  troops 
into  Alabama — without  invitation — and 
while   Johnson   himself   was   vice   president. 

The  only  conclusion  possible  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  appointees — Clark  and 
Vance — played  politics  while  Detroit  burned. 

Clark  couldn't  have  written  the  letter  out- 
lining procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  future 
without  Johnson's  approval. 

Therefore  the  letter  is  a  clear  admission 
Romney  and  Johnson's  other  critics  were 
correct  in  accusing  him  of  trying  to  make 
political  hay  of  the  situation.  Apparently  the 
harvest  included  an   abundance  of  thistles. 


THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

I'.Ir.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GELl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  observing  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Pi-ogress.  Our  interest 
in  South  America  has  deep  historical 
roots.  The  Monroe  Doctriiie,  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States  in 
1889,  and  the  planting  of  the  Tree  of 
Peace  in  1910  by  President  William  How- 
ard Taft  all  mark  our  concern  for  South 
America. 

Men  like  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Dwight  Morrow,  and  Cordell  Hull  con- 
tributed greatly  to  improving  our  rela- 
tions with  our  American  sister  states. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  did  not  come 
over  night.  Rather  it  was  part  of  the 
development  of  our  policy  toward  Latin 
America  which  began  in  the  1950's.  It 
began  with  Operation  Pan  America  in 
1958,  continued  with  the  Act  of  Bogota 
In  1960  and  culminated  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  1961. 


The  basic  objectives  of  Operation  Pan 
America  have  continued  to  guide  Latin 
American  policy.  Operation  Pan  America 
was  aimed  at  reafarming  hemispheric 
solidarity,  pledging  intergovernmental 
cooperation  to  fight  poverty,  provide  mu- 
tual assistance,  and  promote  economic 
progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  continued  in 
the  spirit  of  Operation  Pan  America. 
The  Declaration  to  the  Peoples  of  Amer- 
ica reads: 

This  Alliance  is  established  on  the  basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through  the 
Institution  of  representative  democracy  can 
best  satisfy  man's  aspirations,  Including 
those  for  work,  home,  land,  health  and 
schools.  No  system  can  guarantee  true  prog- 
ress unless  It  aflarms  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  16  the  foundation  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

On  this  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  it  may  serve  the  inter- 
American  interest  to  discuss  one  of  the 
problems,  one  that  all  of  us  interested  in 
Latin  America  need  to  continue  to  seek 
working  together  with  greater  resolve  for 
solutions. 

The  problem  concerns  growing  enougii 
quality  food  and  raising  enough  animals 
and  fiber  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  in  South  America. 
South  America  has  the  natural  resources 
of  land  and  the  climate  to  produce  food 
in  abimdance.  It  has  virgin  soil  on  a  scale 
not  available  on  any  other  continent  on 
earth.  Yet  our  friends  from  the  south 
have  to  spend  $600  million  a  year  of  its 
scarce  foreign  exchange  to  buy  food.  It  is 
logical  to  ask  why. 

It  seems  that  the  root  cause  of  this 
problem — which  we  can  help  them 
solve — is  the  problem  of  low  productivity, 
a  low  yield  per  acre.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  we  in  this  country  were  concerned 
about  this.  We  know  what  to  do  to  im- 
prove yields.  South  America  too  must 
learn  good  farm  practices  and  how  to 
use  fertilizers,  pesticides,  improve  seed 
varieties,  and  even  find  new  crops  and 
devise  new  production  methods.  Better 
farm  prices,  which  strengthen  incentives 
to  produce,  must  prevail  along  with  es- 
sential farm  services  such  as  researcli. 
credit  facilities,  transportation  and, 
especially,  adequate  marketing  facilities. 

If  farm  productivity  is  to  increase  in 
South  America,  large  amounts  of  capital 
must  be  invested  along  with  the  modern 
technology.  There  has  been  expert  testi- 
mony that  Latin  American  agricultural 
output  could  have  a  4  to  5  percent  an- 
nual growth  rate.  But  such  growth  would 
require  raising  the  investment  in  the 
South  American  agricultural  sector  from 
its  present  level  of  about  $1.5  billion  a 
year  to  a  new  level  of  about  $2.5  billion 
to  $3  billion  a  year. 

If  it  is  to  produce  the  necessary  food 
and  fiber,  agriculture  will  also  need  to 
have  a  new  approach  in  South  America 
Traditionally,  agricultural  investment 
has  been  held  in  low  esteem  in  Latin 
America.  The  plantation  owners  and 
other  capitalists  have  found  investments 
in  local  industrial  plants,  apartments,  or 
office  buildings  far  more  profitable  than 
investment  in  agriculture.  On  the  public 
side,  agricultural  Investment  has  played 
a  small  role  in  government  budgets.  The 
wealthy  have  wanted  investment  in  In- 
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Irastructure  and  Industry.  The  urban 
poor  have  preferred  low-cost  housing  and 
health  facilities. 

Foreign   aid   also  has  not  allocated 
enough  grants  and  loans  to  agricultural 
projects.  The  World  Bank  has  lent  $2.5 
billion  In  Latin  America,  of  which  9  per- 
cent went  into  agriculture.  The  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — IDA — 
has  lent  approximately  $108  million,  with 
10  percent  for  agriculture.  For  the  3-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  UB. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
gave  $1.7  billion  In  economic  assistance 
to  Latin  America,  with  16  percent  for 
agriculture.  The  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment   Bank,     from     its     beginnings 
through  June  30, 1966,  extended  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion  In  economic  assist- 
ance, -with  221/2  percent  for  agriculture. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  other 
expenditures  of  these  agencies  for  in- 
frastructure and  education  also  assisted 
agricultural  development,  though  less  di- 
rectly. Much  of  this  reflects,  no  doubt, 
the  lack  of  interest  of  many  countries 
themselves  to  Invest  In  their  own  agri- 
culture. 

Larger  Investments  in  agriculture 
could  pay  larger  economic  returns  than 
some  of  the  other  investments  that  have 
been  made  and  are  being  made.  Dr. 
Montague  Yudelman,  of  the  Center  of 
Research  and  Economic  Development, 
University  of  Michigan,  In  a  report  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
argues: 

Increased  investment  raises  productivity 
which  in  ttim  (1)  Increases  rural  incomes 
and  thereby  provides  markets,  and  (2)  lowers 
costs  of  food  and  industrial  costs  and  thereby 
Increases  the  competitiveness  of  exports  and 
the  amount  of  earnings  for  capital  imports. 
Conversely,  neglecting  agriculttu-e  will  have 
the  reverse  effect  and  slow  not  only  agricul- 
tural growth  but  also  industrial  growth. 

Experts  have  testified  that  Latin 
America  could  earn  an  additional  $500 
million  a  year  through  producing  and  ex- 
porting desirable  agricultural  products. 

On  this  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  I  wish  the  Record  to 
Bhow  that  we  favor  a  plan  that  will  result 
In  incresised  agricultural  investment  In 
Latin  America.  Our  foreign  aid  institu- 
tions should  continue  to  Invest  with  the 
assurance  that  local  Interest  will  do  more. 
The  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  not  be  achieved  without  a  vastly  In- 
creased agricultural  production. 


Kfeter,"  which  provides  data  for  guided 
missile  trajectory  determinations,  and  its 
pending  sale  to  Poland  with  the  ap- 
proral  of  the  UJ3.  Government.  After 
pressure  from  Congress,  the  Commerce 
Department  admitted  to  Senator  Karl 
MxjNDT  that  the  license  to  export  this 
Instrument  had  been  granted  by  Com- 
merce and  then  canceled  at  the  request 
of  the  exporter.  As  the  result  of  persist- 
ent efforts  by  Senator  Mundt,  the  Com- 
merce Department  further  revealed  that 
In  1965  two  of  these  Instruments  had 
been  sold  to  Rumania  with  the  approval 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  unique  nature  of  this  instrument 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Edwards  In  his 
column: 

The  Worden  Gravity  meter,  according  to 
Dr.  Luclen  LaCoste  of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  na- 
tion's leading  expert  on  such  Instruments, 
can  be  made  nowhere  except  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  both  rugged  and  portable,  qual- 
ities not  found  in  meters  manufacttired  In 
Canada  or  Europe,  and  so  sensitive  in  Its 
reading  accuracy  that  It  is  essential  to  per- 
fection of  the  guidance  system  in  missiles. 

The  case  of  the  gravity  meter  reminds 
one  of  the  proposed  sale  of  ball-bearing 
manufacturing  equipment  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  Com- 
merce Department  justified  the  sale  on 
the  assumption  that  five  other  countries 
could  supply  comparable  equipment  if 
the  United  States  chose  not  to  do  so. 
Senate  hearings  were  held  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  and  it  was  found  that  no 
other  country  could  match  the  equip- 
ment made  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  report  estimated  that  had 
the  equipment  been  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  war  effort  would  have  been 
advanced  by  approximately  5  years. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  equipment  of  this 
nature  has  been  sold  to  the  US.SJI. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  but  two  exam- 
ples of  why  Congress  is  very  concerned 
about  our  East-West  trade  poUcies.  On 
August  1  Congressman  Basil  Whitener. 
of  North  Carolina,  Introduced  a  House 
resolution  which  woiUd  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  of  East- 
West  trade  and  assistance  to  nations 
which  support  aggression,  directly  or  In- 
directly. The  areas  to  be  investigated  by 
the  select  committee  Include : 


A  TOTAL   OF    110    MEMBERS    HAVE 
COSPONSORED  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

BILL  SO  FAR 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Willard  Edwards,  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, in  his  column,  "Capitol  Views,"  of 
August  15  brought  to  public  attention  the 
latest  development  concerning  an  In- 
strument known  as  the  "Worden  Gravity 


The  impact  of  East-West  trade  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  capabUlty  of  nations  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  supply  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  the  Middle  Ea.st,  Cuba,  or  any 
Communist  faction  within  any  nation  in 
Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  assistance. 

The  extent  of  the  participation  of  interna- 
tional organizations,  institutions,  groups,  or 
financial  arrangements  such  as  guaranteed 
credits,  with  which  the  United  States  Is  as- 
sociated, In  aiding  nations  that  supply  North 
Vietnam,  North  Koree,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba, 
or  any  Communist  faction  within  any  nation 
in  Latin  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  assistance. 

The  effectiveness  of  United  States  laws  reg- 
ulations, commitments,  and  policies  govern- 
ing trade  with  and  aid  to  nations  which 
dlrectiy  or  Indlrectiy  supply  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea,  the  Middle  East.  Cuba,  or  any 
Communist  faction  within  any  nation  in 
Latlon  America,  or  elsewhere  with  military, 
technical,  economic,  or  financial  assistance. 


In  just  about  2  weeks'  time,  starting 
with  the  Introduction  of  this  measure  on 
August  1,  a  total  of  110  Members  of  the 


House,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation.  Those 
Members    who    have    cosponsored    this 
measure    are    Congressmen    Whitener, 
Waggonner,  Hebert,  Andrews  of  Ala- 
t>ama,  Flynt,  Hagan,  Rivers,  Jones  of 
North    Carolina,    Kornegay,    Passman, 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Dorn,  Baring,  Pryor, 
Brinkley,    Stxtckey,     Rarick,    Abbitt, 
Ashmore,     Colmer,     Hall,    McMillan, 
Lipscomb,    Morris,    Roudebush,    Steed, 
Gross,  Montgomery,  Satterfield,  Hardy, 
O'Neal  of  Georgia,  Cabell,  Tuck,  Hovrs- 
ING,   Dowdy,   Marsh.   Fountain,   Bray, 
AsHBROOK,  King  of  New  York,  Clancy, 
Del  Clawson,  Battin,  Curtis,  Michel, 
Broyhill    of    Virginia,    Collier,    Flno, 
Laird,    Latta,    Saylor,    May,    Hosmer, 
Talcott,     Reinecke,     Poff,     Conable, 
Bush,  Winn,  Goodell,  Snyder,  Steiger. 
Gubser,   Bell,   Nelsen,   Pirnie,    Rails- 
back,  Blanton,  Colmer,  Quillen,  Find- 
ley,    Herlong,    Watson,    Fisher.    Der- 
winski.    Langen,    Abernethy,    Devtne, 
Jones  of  Missouri,  Kuykendall,  Haley, 
Myers.   Zion.   Steiger,   Gettys.   Sdces, 
Hull,  Randall,  Everett,  Galifiahakis, 
Lennon,     Whttten,     Wampler.     Scott, 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Smtth  of 
California,  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mar'HN, 
Cleveland,  Teague  of  California,  Rhodes 
of   Arizona,   Bow.    Bob   Wilson,   Taft, 
Brock,  Schadeberg,  Burleson,  Edmond- 
soN,  Ichord,  Steed,  and  White. 

It  Is  quite  evident,  then,  that  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  our  policies  on  East  trade 
has  the  support  of  many  Members  here 
in  Congress.  In  addition,  many  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  appalled  that  a  policy 
of  increased  trade  with  the  Communist- 
bloc  countries  can  be  entertained  while 
these  countries  supply  our  enemy  In 
North  Vietnam.  To  return  some  degree 
of  sanity  to  our  present  trade  policies, 
this  legislation  is  urgently  needed. 

To  give  but  one  recent  example  of  why 
our  trade  policies  need  an  exhaustive 
review,  I  Insert  Mr.  Edwards'  column  of 
August  15  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Capttol  Vebwb 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washinoton.  Aug.  14.— Congress  wlU  learn 
to  Its  dismay  this  week  that  it  was  prema- 
ture In  celebrating  cancellation  of  the  ship- 
ment to  communist  territory  of  a  device  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  guided  mlssUes. 

Two  years  earlier.  It  is  now  disclosed,  two 
of  these  unique  American  instruments,  con- 
cededly  of  vital  military  value  in  missile 
warfare,  were  exported  to  communist 
Romania  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  government. 

This  earlier  sale  was  concealed  by  the 
commerce  department  In  long  months  of 
bickering  with  Sen.  Karl  Mundt  |R..  S.D.] 
and  a  large  group  of  senators  and  represeint- 
atives  who  protested  the  scheduled  ship- 
ment to  Poland  of  an  Instrument  known  as 
a  "Worden  gravity  meter"  which  provides 
data  for  gxUded  missile  trajectory  determina- 
tions. 

On  July  18.  responding  to  this  congres- 
sional pressure,  the  commerce  department 
announced  that  the  would-be  exporter  had 
asked  that  the  license  be  canceled.  His  re- 
quest had  been  granted. 

"I  am  sure."  Mtondt  told  the  Senate  on 
July  24.  "that  an  aroused  American  public 
is  greatly  relieved  that  this  instrument,  so 
vital  to  the  improvement  of  soviet  missile 
targeting,  will  not  reach  their  hands." 

Mundt  remained  mystified,  however,  and 
somewhat  susplcloiis  of  the  commerce  de- 
partment's continued  insistence  that  Issu- 
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Mic«  of  the  Uc«i«e  had  been  proper  even  tho 
It  admitted  that  "Intelligence  lources"  bad 
advised  ol  Ite  danger*. 

qiTsanoN  of  oovHi-Tn»  raisb> 
Wae  thla  attitude  a  cover-up  for  some 
earUer  action  which  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  both  IntelUgence  agencies  and  Congress? 
On  July  29,  Mundt  asked  the  department 
for  an  explanation  of  Ite  curious  "rationale" 
and  also  for  a  complete  report  on  possible 
earUer  shlpmente  of  gravity  meters  to  com- 
munist countries. 

The  reply  came  Aug.  8  and  It  dlspeUed 
much  of  the  mystery  concerning  the  depart- 
ment's frantic  insistence  that  it  had  not  en- 
dangered national  security  In  1967  by  ap- 
proving acquisition  of  the  Instrument  by 
Poland.  The  department's  Involved  explana- 
tions had  been  made.  It  was  now  apparent, 
with  the  guilty  knowledge  that  Poland's 
sUter  latelllte,  Romania,  already  had  two 
gravity  meters  with  the  department's  ap- 
proval. 

Lawrence  C.  McQuade.  acting  assistant  sec- 
retary for  domestic  and  International  busi- 
nees,  informed  Miindt  that  on  July  23.  1965. 
the  two  Instniments  had  been  authorized 
for  shipment  to  Bucharest  by  the  secretary 
of  commerce. 

McQuade  added  a  comforting  note;  "The 
Romanians  prior  to  1965  had  provided  as- 
surances against  the  reexport  of  any  United 
States  equipment  received  by  them.  No  other 
gravity  meters  have  been  licensed  to  eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Soviet  union." 

MT7in>T    CAIXS     PAITH     CHnj3-LIKE 

"Somehow,  I  can't  attain  the  commerce  de- 
partment's dilld-llke  faith  In  a  communist 
government's  promise  that  it  will  keep  a 
missile-improving  instrument  out  of  other 
communist  hands."  commented  Mundt. 

The  Worden  gravity  meter,  according  to 
Dr.  Luclen  LaCoste  of  Austin.  Tex.,  the  na- 
tion's leading  expert  on  such  instruments. 
can  be  made  nowhere  except  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  both  rugged  and  portable,  qual- 
ities not  found  in  meters  manufactured  in 
Canada  or  Europe,  and  so  sensitive  In  Its 
reading  accuracy  that  it  Is  essential  to  per- 
fection of  the  guidance  system  In  missiles. 

Communist  countries  began  attempte  to 
purchase  this  device  early  In  1962.  the  com- 
merce department  admitted,  but  licenses 
were  deiUed  at  that  time.  The  clearance  of 
two  gravity  meters  to  Romania  in  1965,  Mc- 
Quade asserted,  was  "concurred  in  by  other 
agencies."  He  did  not  explain  why  this  trans- 
action was  concealed  when  a  storm  broke  in 
Congress  last  month  about  the  proposed 
shipment  to  Poland. 

Romania  said  it  wanted  the  Worden  grav- 
ity meters  for  "petroleum  exploration."  Pol- 
and said  It  needed  one  for  a  "geodetic  map- 
ping project."  These  purposes  could  be  served 
by  other  gravity  meters  available  to  the  com- 
munist bloc,  Mundt  noted.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn,  he  said,  was  that  the 
Worden  meter  was  sought  for  Ite  matchless 
value  In  mlssUe  warfare. 


formed  In  recent  year*.  Latin  America  has 
become  this  front. 

SoUdarity  with  revolutionary  Cuba  u  the 
duty  not  only  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries, of  the  entire  Communist  movement, 
the  proletariat  of  all  areas  of  the  world. 


Fvirther  along  in  the  Khrushchev  ad- 
dress he  outlined  plans  for  the  training 
and  equipping  of  insurrectionists  with 
the  strategic  support  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  called  for  the  maximum  use  of  prop- 
aganda, infUtration,  threats,  and  diplo- 
matic negotiations  for  the  achievement 
of  these  Soviet  aims. 

He  clearly  stated  as  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  Soviet  strategy  the  mili- 
tary, political,  and  psychological  paraly- 
sis of  the  non-Communist  world. 

There  are  those,  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  who  would  discount  aU  of  this, 
saying  that  Khrushchev  is  no  longer  In 
power,  that  his  successors  believe  more 
In  peaceful  coexistence,  and  that  the 
flame  of  Castro-type  revolution  in  Latin 
America  Is  dying  out  for  lack  of  enthu- 
siastic support  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
basic  Soviet  Russian  objectives  have  not 
changed  since  that  Khrushchev  policy 
statement  of  1961.  What  has  changed  is 
the  Kremlin's  style:  the  tactics  are  more 
sophisticated  today  than  in  earlier  years, 
creating  only  the  illusion  of  basic  change. 
The  evidence  indicates  not  a  lessening 
of  Communist  revolutionary  activity  in 
Latin  America,  but  an  increase  in  that 
activity.  And  in  spite  of  the  reports  of 
a  Cuba-Russia  split  coming  out  of  the 
recent  Havana  conference,  the  evidence 
shows  continuing  Russian  support  for 
violent  revolution  as  preached  by  Fidel 
Castro. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  today 
to  highlight  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation  and  to  make  some  proposals 
for  action.  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
sweep  the  problem  imder  the  rug  in 
hopes  it  will  go  away,  as  some  evidently 
would  like  to  do.  I  believe  we  need  a 
reawakening  to  the  matter  of  Latin 
America  In  general.  And  I  believe  that 
our  foreign  policy  machinery  today  is 
perilously  close  to  the  state  of  paralysis 
which  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
Communist  policy. 


said  this  and  other  ventures  are  part  of 
the  guerrilla  warfare  programs  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  Tri- Con- 
tinental Conference. 

I  referred  to  the  OAS  report  of  No- 
vember 1966,  which  states  that  in  carry- 
ing out  the  interventionist  campaign  in 
Latin  America — 


PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Edwards]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  major  foreign  policy  pro- 
nouncement of  January  6,  1961,  former 
Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev  included 
these  remarks: 

The  forces  of  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment are  greatly  Increasing  owing  to  the 
fact  that  one  more  front  of  active  struggle 
against    American    imperialism    has    been 


THE    SIGNS    OF    TROUBLE 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  signs  of  increas- 
ing revolutionary  activity  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  a  statement  April  21,  1966, 1  sum- 
marized the  significant  aspects  of  the 
Tri-Continental  Conference  held  in 
Havana  in  January  of  that  year. 

I  said  the  primary  objective  of  the 
meeting  was  to  increase  the  pace  of 
Communist  terror  and  subversion  in 
Latin  America,  and  to  specifically  aline 
Latin  American  Communist  insurrec- 
tionist movements  with  those  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

In  that  statement  I  referred  to  the 
leadership  given  the  conference  by  the 
34-man  Russian  delegation,  and  its  sup- 
port for  maximum  militancy  as  a  means 
of  achieving  revolution. 

Again  on  May  25,  1967.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  landings  of  terrorists  in  Vene- 
zuela by  Cuban  Army  officers  using 
Cuban  vessels  launched  from  Cuba.  I 


Cuba  enjoys  not  only  the  political  support 
of  the  Trt-Continental  organization  but 
also  the  special  protection  and  aid  of  the  So- 
viet Union  which  provides  It  with  military 
and  economic  assistance. 

And  I  have  mentioned  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization— 
LASO — ^which  is  the  Latin  American 
branch  of  the  Afro-Asian  Latin  Ameri- 
can Peoples  Solidarity  Organization 
which  held  its  Tri-Continental  Confer- 
ence in  January  1966. 

It  is  this  Latin  American  group  which 
met  in  Havana  from  July  28  to  August 
10.  While  the  objectives  of  the  meeting 
were  to  further  encourage  and  orgsuilze 
insurrection  in  the  Americas,  the  event 
should  serve  to  help  focus  attention  in 
this  country  on  the  facts  of  Communist 
activity  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden],  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  with  these  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America.  I  know  that  they 
are  looking  into  the  problems  that  con- 
front us.  I  hope  that  someone  in  the 
State  Department  will  heed  the  collective 
advice  of  that  fine  subcommittee  and  will 
zero  in  now  before  we  find  other  Viet- 
nams  on  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league  from   Alabama    [Mr.   Edwards] 
for  his  reference  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done  over  a  period  of  years  by  the 
Subcommittee   on   Inter-American   Af- 
fairs in  connection  with  this  subject.  As 
he  has  pointed  out,  the  subcommittee 
has  made  a  continuing  study  over  a 
number  of  years  of  Communist  subver- 
sive  activities  in  the  Latin   American 
area  and  has  issued  several  reports  on 
that  particular  subject,  the  latest  of 
which   was   printed   only   last   month. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Edwards]   shares  the  concern  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American    Affairs    on    the    grave 
dangers  of  continued  Communist  subver- 
sive  activities  in   the  Latin   American 
area,  and  I  commend  him  for  the  re- 
marks he  is  making  here  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impression 
in  what  I  am  saying  today  that  the  sub- 
committee about  which  we  were  speak- 
ing is  not  vitally  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   EDWARDS   of   Alabama.   I   am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
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to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  thoughtful  pres- 
entation here  this  afternoon  and  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  has  always  con- 
cerned me  deeply,  as  a  memlaer  of  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Seldb    1  that  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  was  allowed  to  get  out  of 
hand,  after  the  United  States  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  training  of  forces 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  Cuba 
from  becoming  a  cesspool  of  communism. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
President    Kennedy    failed    to    permit 
that  force,  as  represented  by  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco,  from  stopping  Cuba  from  be- 
coming a. spawning  groimd  of  commu- 
nism which  is  now  being  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Latin  America. 

I  say  it  is  that  because  of  this  failure 
by  President  Kennedy  to  take  action, 
that  there  is  now  in  this  hemisphere  a 
Cuba,  the  only  place  in  the  Caribbean  or 
Latin  America  where  a  Tri-Continental 
Communist  Conference  could  be  held. 
This  is  the  price  we  are  paying  for  one  of 
the  worst  failures  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  contribution.  I  would  point 
out  that  following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disas- 
ter in  1961,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said 
that  the  Kermedy  administration  would 
not  permit  Cuba  to  export  communism  to 
other  countries  in  Latin  America.  He  said 
that  we  would  intercept  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  other  war  materials  bound 
from  Cuba  to  neighboring  countries.  Of 
course,  this  just  has  not  come  to  pass. 

At  the  same  time,  shortly  after  the 
missUe  crisis  in  1962,  Chester  Bowles,  as 
a  foreign  policy  spokesman  for  the 
Kermedy  administration,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  question  involved  in  in- 
ternational matters  required  that  we  do 
nothing  about  Cuba,  because  if  we  did 
anything  it  would  undercut  our  Influence 
in  world  affairs  and  have  other  serious 
consequences. 

Also,  shortly  before  the  missile  crisis 
the  then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  now  President  of  the  United 
States  Lyndon  Johnson  said  in  a  speech 
in  Midland,  Tex.,  that  America  was  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  Soviet-Castro  and 
the  Communist  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  he  repeated  the  statement  which 
had  previously  been  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

However,  today  it  is  clearly  evident  as 
to  how  much  our  position  has  deterio- 
rated since  those  flrm  statements  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  his  contribution  and 
for  the  contribution  which  he  has  made 
in  calling  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  praise  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  two  representatives  of  that  subcom- 


mittee, the  Honorable  Armistead  Selden, 
of  Alabama,  and  the  Honorable  H.  R. 
Gross,  of  Iowa,  who  have  just  spoken. 
I  know  their  concern  over  this  situation 
is  real  and  has  been  a  continuing  concern. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  a  subcommittee  of  another  com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress  which  heard 
testimony  from  Miss  Juanita  Castro,  the 
sister  of  Fidel  Castro.  She  told  of  the 
Communist  Party's  activities  in  Cuba  at 
the  time  during  which  the  American 
press  was  hailing  Mr.  Castro  as  the 
"George  Washington  of  Cuba."  She  de- 
scribed in  her  testimony  how  Fidel 
Castro  deceived  many  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  into  believing  that  he  was  going  to 
establish  a  democratic  government  in 
that  land,  and  how  instead  he  planned  to 
impose  a  godless  system  of  commimism 
where  there  would  be  no  freedom  of 
speech,  no  freedom  of  press,  no  freedom 
of  religion. 

The  people  are  living  in  a  poUce  state, 
in  a  totalitarian  state  which  is  sustained 
not  by  the  popularity  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  government  but  by  force  and  terror. 

That  is  what  he  would  clearly  export 
to  all  of  Latin  America  and  even,  appar- 
ently, in  his  arrogance  he  feels  he  might 
export  to  this  country.  The  danger  to 
Latin  America  is  real — it  is  continuing. 
The  aims  of  Fidel  Castro  are  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended  for  again  calling  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

INACTION  PREVAH-S 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  the  inter- 
national challenge  to  peace  and  stability 
in  Latin  America  the  United  States  has 
presented  a  picture  to  the  world  which  is 
sometimes  strong  on  words  but  consist- 
ently weak  on  action. 

Following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  of 
1961,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  the 
Kennedy  administration  would  not  per- 
mit Cuba  to  export  communism  to  other 
countries  in  Latin  America.  He  said  that 
we  would  intercept  shipments  of  arms 
and  other  war  materials  bound  from 
Cuba  to  neighboring  countries. 

This  would  have  been  a  peaceful  move 
In  accord  with  established  principles  of 
international  law  and  with  the  under- 
stood realities  of  the  day.  But  if  It  was 
ever  actually  implemented  we  have  no 
linowledge  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  and  until  shortly 
before  the  missUe  crisis  of  1962.  Chester 
Bowles,  as  a  foreign  policy  spokesman 
for  the  Kermedy  administration,  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  "new  realism" 
in  international  matters  required  that 
we  do  nothing  about  Cuba,  because  if 
we  did  anything  it  would  undercut  our 
influence  in  world  affairs  and  have  other 
serious  consequences. 

Also  shortly  before  the  missile  crisis 
the  then  Vice  President,  Mr.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  said  in  a  speech  at  Midland, 
Tex ,  that  the  aim  of  the  United  States 
is  to  get  rid  of  Castro  and  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist influence  in  Latin  America.  And 
he  repeated  Secretary  Rusk's  assurance 
that  we  would  not  permit  the  export  of 
communism  from  Cuba  to  Latin  America. 
Today  it  Is  clearly  evident  how  much 


our  position  has  deteriorated  since  those 
firm  statements  of  a  few  years  ago. 

WATCHING  AND  WAITXNG 

On  July  12,  1966,  the  State  Depart- 
ment wrote  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
mine: 

It  remains  very  much  to  be  seen  whether 
or  not  the  Communists  will  be  able  to  trans- 
late the  militant  resolutions  and  speeches  of 
the  Tri-Continental  conference  Into  effective 
action,  especially  in  view  of  the  alert  stance  i 
of  the  OAS  countries.  \ 

Clearly,  the  State  Department  did  not 
believe  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
guerrilla  activity  in  Latin  America.  Just 
as  with  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  this 
summer  and  with  many  other  events,  the 
guerrilla  upsurge  in  Latin  America  over 
the  past  18  months  has  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  State  Department. 

Again  on  May  1  of  this  year  the  State 
Department  replied  to  a  letter  of  mine  on 
the  same  subject,  still  indicating  a  failure 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  with  Initiative. 
The  letter  said : 

We  Intend  to  continue  to  follow  closely 
these  and  other  Communist  activities  in 
Latin  America  and  to  cooperate  closely  with 
the  governments  of  this  hemisphere  In  com- 
batting this  threat. 

One  of  the  activities  we  have  followed 
so  closely  is  the  Cuban  landing  of  Cuban - 
trained  Venezuelan  guerrUla  fighters  on 
the  shores  of  Venezuela,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  on  May  8  of  this  year. 

In  subsequent  meetings  of  the  OAS, 
called  at  the  request  of  Venezuela  to  con- 
sider this  act  of  Cuban  aggression,  it  is 
true  that  we  may  have  cooperated  close- 
ly with  other  hemisphere  governments. 
However,  there  has  been  no  effective  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  OAS. 

And  while  we  all  can  agree  that  this  is 
a  complicated  matter  with  no  quick  and 
easy  solutions,  at  the  same  time  we  have 
no  evidence  that  anyone  in  policymaking 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  using  initiative  or  lead- 
ership in  developing  programs. 

Instead,  our  delegation  to  the  OAS  ap- 
pears to  have  advised  a  go-slow  approach 
to  Venezuela's  request  for  OAS  action.  In 
a  June  2  letter  to  me  on  this  subject  our 
ambassador  to  the  OAS  wrote  approv- 
ingly of  an  OAS  committee  preparing  a 
"documented  report  on  the  recent  inci- 
dents in  Venezuela." 

This  came  when  news  reports  indicat- 
ed that  Venezuela  and  other  OAS  mem- 
bers felt  no  need  for  further  dociunen- 
tation  of  the  case  since  pictures  of  the 
Cuban  army  men  involved  had  appeared 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  world,  the 
Cubans  had  admitted  their  part  in  the 
adventure,  and  Castro  had  boasted  that 
it  was  a  project  of  his. 

In  response  to  the  ambassador  I  quoted 
the  reports  I  had  seen  indicating  a  U.S. 
go-slow  approach,  and  asked  what  OAS 
action  the  United  States  was  proposing 
beyond  the  documentation  of  evidence. 
His  reply  repeated  the  previous  points 
regarding  corrolwration  of  the  record, 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  exactly  what  it  is 
that  our  OAS  delegation  Is  trying  to 
achieve  in  the  prolonged  discussions  over 
the  Venezuela  incident. 

My  exchange  of  letters  as  mentioned 
appears  to  indicate  a  real  State  Depart- 
ment satisfaction  with  the  OAS  proce- 
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dures  In  this  case  which  were  the  same 
procedures  foUowed  in  1963  when  a  ship- 
ment of  Cuban  arms  was  discovered  on  a 
Veneauelan  beach. 

Of  course  nothing  at  aU  came  of  that 
1963  procedure,  and  in  the  years  since 
then  the  actual  export  of  Cuban-Com- 
munist subvarsion  into  other  Latin 
American  areas  has  become  greater  and 
greater  while  the  State  Department  fol- 
lows the  events  closely. 

BUBVimiim    ONE    BY    ONE 

It  brings  to  mind  a  speech  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  made  in 
June  1963.  He  referred  to  Castro's  refusal 
a  year  earlier  to  allow  on-site  inspection 
by  United  Nations  observers  in  Cuba  fol- 
lowing the  1962  missile  Incident. 

And  Mr.  Byrnes  spoke  of  Russia's  sup- 
port of  Castro's  position  in  spite  of  the 
Kremlin's  agreement  eariier  for  inspec- 
tion in  Cuba  as  part  of  the  terms  worked 
out  with  President  Kennedy.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's acceptance  of  the  Russian-Cuban 
reversal. 
And  Mr.  Byrnes  said: 
It  la  obvloia  that  Latin  American  repub- 
Um  wlU  conclude  that  we  are  unable  t°  pro- 
tect them.  They  will  be  subverted  one  by  one 
untU  aU  of  south  America  1«  lost  and  the 
^^uulst    goal    of    laolatlng    the    United 
State*  ha«  been  attained. 

Mr  Byrnes  made  good  sense  In  that 
conclusion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
events  since  that  time  serve  only  to  con- 
firm the  validity  of  his  feeling  of  1963. 

THE    BIG    AMBITION 

At  the  LASO  meeting  in  Havana  just 
ended  the  broad  revolutionary  ambitions 
of    Latin    American    communism    were 
again  laid  out  for  display.  It  was  not 
merely    a    Latin    American    conclave. 
Prominent   among   the   delegates   were 
representatives  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists whose  terroristic  tactics  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Castroite  subversives. 
Also  on  display  in  Havana  was  none 
other  than  Stokely  Carmichael  of  the 
United  States.  Carmichael  is  the  same 
former  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee-SNCC-which 
has  recently  cast  aside  its  "nonviolent 
cloak  and  boasted  of  Its  actual  violent 
objectives. 

Contacts  between  SNCC  and  Havana 
go  back  as  far  as  1964.  Fidel  Castro  has 
shown  the  links  that  run  from  Havana 
to  riots  in  the  United  States,  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  to  the  guerrilla  warfare 
In  Latin  America. 

If  exporting  communism  to  Latin 
America  does  not  concern  this  country, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  avowed 
exportation  of  communism  to  the  United 
States  of  America  ought  to  at  least  cause 
the  administration  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

We  are  concerned  about  wars  of  libera- 
tion around  the  worid.  We  now  are  told 
by  Castro  and  Carmichael,  from  the 
same  platform,  that  communism  sup- 
ports the  "war  of  liberation"  in  this  coun- 
try. If  ever  the  administration  had  any 
question  concerning  Castro's  intentions 
they  should  now  be  put  to  rest. 

POLICT    PAaALTSIS 
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It  seems  apparent  that  JJ3.  policy  ma- 
chinery is  suffering  a  real  paralysis  with 


regard  to  Castro's  activity  in  Latin 
America.  Contributing  to  this  is  the  con- 
cept  of  Russia  as  being  terribly  embar- 
rassed by  Castro's  behavior. 

We  are  told  that  Russia  is  really  trying 
to  build  peaceful  trade  in  Latin  America 
and  would  like  to  disavow  Castro  and  the 
use  of  violence  as  a  means  of  revolution. 
News  reports  from  the  recent  Havana 
meeting  seemed  to  make  it  appear  that 
differences  of  opinion  between  Castro  and 
the  Kremlin  put  the  two  right  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  split. 

Yet  it  would  be  exceedingly  risky  to 
conclude  that  Russia  is  suddenly  revers- 
ing its  longtime  policy  of  support  for  vio- 
lent revolution  in  Latin  America.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  ignore  the  kind  of  du- 
plicity the  Kremlin  has  practiced  con- 
sistently for  25  years. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  Castro 
and  the  Kremlin  are  quite  possible,  even 
probable.  So  is  the  Russian  desire  for 
trade  in  Latin  America.  But  these  by  no 
means  should  be  mterpreted  as  evidence 
that  Russia  has  changed  basic  objectives. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  the  kind  of 
illusion,  leading  to  the  paralysis  of  U.S. 
policy,  which  is  one  of  the  goals  of  Rus- 
sian policy. 

These  facts  stand  out  for  aU  to  see: 
First.  As  recently  as  May  21  of  this 
year  13  days  after  the  most  recent  Cuban 
aggression  against  Venezuela,  and  time 
enough  for  Russia  to  determine  that  the 
OAS  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
take  any  action  to  counter  it,  the  Krem- 
lin repeated  its  support  for  violent  revo- 
lution as  practiced  by  Castroite  Latin 
American  "patriots." 

On  that  day  a  long  article  in  Pravda 
made  very  clear  that  Russia  backs  not 
only  constitutional  methods  of  revolution 
but  guerrilla  struggle  as  well. 

Second.  Russia's  full  support  of  the 
aims  of  the  Tri-Continental  Conference 
in  Havana  in  January  1961.  and  of  the 
conference  itself,  was  a  significant  move 
in  terms  of  the  international  call  to  vio- 
lence wliich  the  Conference  represented. 
Third  Russia  supports  Cuba  right  now 
with  about  $1  million  each  day  in  sup- 
plies of  various  kinds  including  military 
equipment. 

Fourth.  In  June.  Premier  Kosygin  made 
Russia's  position  clear  again  when  he 
said  his  government  is  continuing  to  sup- 
port -wars  of  national  liberation."  He 
made  the  statement  in  New  York  at  the 
Sunday  evening  televised  news  confer- 
ence just  minutes  after  conferring  with 
President  Johnson.  A  few  hours  later 
Mr.  Kosygin  was  conferring  with  Castro 
in  Havana. 

Fifth.  Russia  is  using  its  powerful  in- 
tercontinental radio  transmitters  to 
beam  inflammatory  radio  propaganda 
into  the  Americas  every  day  and  night, 
giving  additional  support  to  the  Castro 
brand  of  violent  revolution. 

Sixth.  There  are  evidently  thousands 
of  Russians  in  Cuba  today  engaged  in 
training  and  equipping  the  Cuban  army 
In  the  use  of  advanced  weapons  and  ad- 
vanced military  and  communication 
equipment. 

The  Russian  presence  in  Cuba  today 
should  recollect  the  critical  situation 
presented  to  us  in  the  days  just  prior  to 
the  missile  crisis  of  1962. 
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INCMIASING  WARFARE 

As  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  non-Communist  world  watch,  guer- 
rilla warfare  throughout  many  areas  of 
Latin  America  Is  steadily  increasing  In 
scope  and  intensity. 

It  caimot  and  need  not  be  detailed  to 
a  statement  here,  but  we  should  be  aware 
that  this  guerrilla  warfare  Is  proceeding 
in  accord  with  stated  Communist  objec- 
tives. It  was  outlined  In  a  recent  bock  by 
Jules  Regis  Debray.  the  French-bom 
guerrilla  specialist,  colleague  of  Castro's 
who  has  been  arrested  by  the  Bolivian 
police  for  inciting  subversion  in  that 
country.  _      ^ 

Debray  indicates  that  Che  Guevara  u 
leading  guerrilla  fighters  in  Bolivia  and 
perhaps  in  neighboring  areas  as  well.  In 
virtually  every  Latin  American  country 
today  there  Is  a  group  of  guerrillas 
trained  in  Cuba,  equipped  partly  from 
Cuba,  and  in  radio  contact  with  Cuba. 

Their  presence  Is  especially  obvious  In 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Gua- 
temala. In  the  past  few  days  reports  from 
Mexico  indicate  guerrilla  activity  there, 
with  55  persons  detained  as  suspects. 

PROPOSALS 

These  conditions  merit  the  full  and 
close  attention  of  all  Americans  and  of 
the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  ad- 
ministration. The  time  for  watching  and 
waiting  has  passed.  The  time  for  effecUw 
action  has  come. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  once  the 
American  people  come  to  recognize  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  Govemnwnt 
wUl  come  forth  with  appropriate  action. 
As  part  of  a  possible  course  I  want  here 
to  present  some  proposals  which  I  believe 
deserve  early  consideration. 

1.    REBtm-D    THE    NATIONAL    SECURrTT    COOUCt 

The  NSC  was  established  after  Worid 
War  n  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
presenting  recommendations  to  the 
President  on  matters  of  national  securtj 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  Including  do- 
mestic, foreign,  and  military  policies. 

Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
utilized  the  NSC  effectively,  both  in  tenK 
of  long  range  security  planning  and 
management  of  crisis  situations. 

In  November  of  1961  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  national  policy  machinen. 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senatoi 
Henrt  M.  Jackson,  presented  a  rei»n 
entitled  "Organizing  for  National  se- 
curity." One  of  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  was  even  more  utilia- 
tion  of  the  NSC. 

IronicaUy.  from  that  point  untU  »• 
day  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admiiuJ- 
trations  have  moved  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction  and  allowed  the  NSC  » 
fall  into  almost  complete  disuse.  ToW 
the  NSC  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Crisis  management  Is  handled  on  » 
hip-pocket  basis,  with  hunches  previa- 
Ing  the  basis  for  major  decisions.  WM 
range  planning,  whatever  there  is,  lacs' 
coordination  between  agencies  and  ae- 
partments.  . 

The  National  Security  Council  mtis 
be  rebuilt  as  a  functioning,  active.^ 
sponsible  policy  tool  of  the  Presidency. 

2.    MEET   THE    GtlERanXA    WARFARE    PROBLO* 

The  first  major  project  of  a  revitalizw 
NSC  might  well  be  the  establishment  o' 


a  subgroup  for  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" to  determine  how  our  national 
security  may  be  affected,  and  what  steps, 
if  any,  this  country  should  take. 

This  advisory  committee,  or  subgroup, 
by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  should  in- 
clude representatives  of  four  government 
agencies:  Department  of  Defense,  State 
Department,  CIA,  and  USIA. 

But  the  makeup  of  the  group  should  go 
beyond  the  existing  Government  struc- 
ture to  bring  in  members  representing 
the  very  extensive  body  of  knowledge, 
experience  and  dedication  in  this  field 
existing  outside  the  Federal  Government 
structure. 

Existing  Government  departments 
would  likely  object  to  this  concept,  but 
there  are  today  in  business,  education, 
journalism,  and  other  sectors  of  private 
life  great  numbers  of  individuals  who 
are  both  willing  and  qualified  to  make 
contributions  of  this  kind.  Some  of  them 
should  be  utilized. 

3.  GIVE  THE  USIA  A  NEW   POLICY  DIRECTION 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has 
served  the  Grovemment  steadily  since  the 
Truman  administration  as  the  means  by 
which  this  country  explains  itself  to  the 
world.  However,  its  role  has  never  been 
given  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
light  of  changing  conditions  since  its 
early  periods. 

The  most  critical  element  in  the  world 
today  is  psychological.  We  are  involved 
in  a  gigantic  war  of  words  and  pictures 
where  the  objectives  are  the  minds  of 
men  and  women.  Yet  U.S.  foreign  policy 
programs  apparently  do  not  yet  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  this  fact. 

Our  foreign  information  program  as 
engineered  by  the  USIA  is  virtually  the 
same  today  as  it  was  years  ago  before 
anyone  had  heard  the  phrase  "war  of 
national  Uberation." 

The  Voice  of  America  and  other  media 
branches  of  the  USIA  are  essentially  act- 
ing as  reporters  of  the  news  as  found  in 
the  newspapers. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  major  shift  in  USIA  poUcy  toward 
more  active  selling  of  the  U.S.  position. 
It  should  actively  promote  U.S.  policy 
and  should  state  more  forcefully  and 
effectively  just  exactly  how  the  United 
States  seeks  stability  among  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

This  change  in  direction  of  USIA 
would  not  at  all  mean  an  Increase  in  ex- 
penditures or  numbers  of  employees.  To 
the  contrary  it  might  mean  less  cost  and 
a  more  streamlined  staff. 

This  project  might  be  accomplished 
either  through  the  revitalized  NSC  or  by 
some  other  means,  but  It  must  be  accom- 
plished if  we  are  to  have  a  real  hope  of 
retaining  national  security  in  today's 
world. 

4.  STRENGTHEN  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
STATE   DEPARTMENT 

President  Kennedy  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  State  Department  most 
nearly  resembles  a  bowl  of  jelly.  In  recent 
years  the  Department  appears  to  have 
become  even  less  effective:  incapable  of 
providing  any  kind  of  worthwhile  initia- 
tive in  policy  leadership. 

The  State  Department  watches,  waits, 
sends  dispatches  by  the  ton  between  Its 


missions,  has  a  huge  payroll,  but  gives  no 
evidence  of  useful,  original  action. 

The  Department  seems  to  suffer  a 
paralysis  caused  in  part  by  the  prevailing 
and  powerful  idea  that  the  way  to  make 
a  successful  career  in  the  Department  is 
to  "play  the  game"  with  your  colleagues: 
go  along  with  existing  ideas  even  if  it 
means  stifling  your  own  imagination. 

One  official  of  the  Department,  urging 
some  form  of  action  with  regard  to  Cuba, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  existing  policy 
is  to  pretend  Cuba  has  sunk  beneath  the 
sea  and  really  is  not  there  at  all. 

The  1961  Jackson  report  mentioned 
earlier  stresses: 

No  task  Is  more  urgent  than  Improving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  State. 

And  yet  since  that  time  it  has  not  only 
failed  to  become  more  effective  but  has 
become  less  so. 

Here  again,  the  task  of  reviving  the 
State  Department  might  be  a  fimction 
of  the  NSC.  Or  perhaps  a  special,  small 
commission  might  be  set  up,  headed  by 
someone  like  former  ambassador  Robert 
Murphy  who  would  bring  an  Immense 
amount  of  knowledge  and  dedication  to 
the  job. 


S.    REEXAMINE    THE    PROGRAM 

Our  foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
examined  and  studied  several  times  al- 
ready, and  the  operations  seem  to  defy 
any  real  change  for  the  better.  For  ex- 
ample the  Clay  committee  recommenda- 
tions of  some  years  ago  called  for  more 
carefully  directed  projects  with  overall 
reductions  in  the  scope  of  the  operations. 
But  any  changes  realized  have  been  rel- 
atively minor. 

In  this  connection  the  very  recent  re- 
port of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  for  ar.  overhaul  of  the  aid  op- 
erations should  be  given  the  closest  at- 
tention, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

With  the  incoming  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration in  1961  the  existing  U.S.  aid 
programs  in  Latin  America  were  given 
the  new  name.  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
there  was  to  be  new  stress  on  self-help. 

We  should  determine  now  just  how 
well  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  working, 
and  make  whatever  improvements  are 
appropriate. 

These  first  five  points  are  organiza- 
tional in  nature,  hivolvlng  no  radical 
departures  from  existing  structure  but 
rather  emphasizing  the  renewal  of  dor- 
mant policy  machinery  and  a  re-think- 
ing of  some  of  the  assumptions  underly- 
ing our  foreign  policy  operations  for 
years. 

But  there  are  other  steps  which  we 
also  should  consider. 

6.  STRENGTHEN  THE  OAS  POSITION  WITH  REGARD 
TO    CUBA 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
exists  as  a  means  of  bringing  collective 
action  to  bear  in  solving  problems  of  mu- 
tual concern  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  OAS  is  now  endeavoring  to  deal 
with  Cuban  aggression  against  Vene- 
zuela but  there  is  no  evidence  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made. 

While  we  should  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  unified  OAS  ac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  hand  not  appearing  too 
large,  we  should  exert  a  greater  degree 


of  leadership  toward  this  kind  of  imi- 
fied  effort 

We  should  develop  new  proposals  and 
fresh  initiatives  without  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  do  so.  There  should  be 
a  way,  for  example,  for  the  OAS  to  take 
action  in  shutting  off  the  flow  of  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  from  non-Commxmist 
countries,  particularly  Western  Europe. 
The  OAS  as  a  group  should  use  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  limit  this  trade, 
perhaps  by  reaching  new  agreements 
with  those  non-Communist  nations  now 
trading  with  Cuba.  The  new  arrange- 
ments would  provide  that  all  the  parties 
cease  shipments  to  Cuba  in  favor  of  ex- 
panded trade  with  other  coimtries  of 
Latin  America. 

There  exists  a  great  potential  for  ex- 
panded trade  between  Western  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  It  will  be  to  our 
advantage  to  encourage  this  potential. 
In  this  connection  also  I  want  to  refer 
to  recommendations  made  by  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Task  Force  on  Latin  America 
on  May  9,  1966.  One  of  those  recommen- 
dations was  that  the  United  States  press 
for  changes  in  the  OAS  charter  designed 
to  strengthen  OAS  ability  to  resist  sub- 
version by  means  of  collective  action. 

Further,  the  task  force  recommended 
in  November  1965,  the  establishment  of 
an  OAS  Security  Committee  with  juris- 
diction over  threats  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Surely  if  these  recommendations 
had  been  acted  on,  recent  cases  of  out- 
right aggression  such  as  the  May  8  land- 
ing in  Venezuela  could  have  been  coun- 
tered more  effectively. 

Instead,  U.S.  diplomacy  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  a  fiasco.  At  the  February 
1967  meeting  of  the  OAS  foreign  minis- 
ters there  was  a  vote  taken  to  upgrade 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  as  an 
instrument  of  coUective  security.  But 
through  some  sequence  of  events  diffi- 
cult to  justify,  the  United  SUtes  ab- 
stained in  the  voting,  and  the  measure 
lost. 


7.    CHALLENGE    RUSSIA    ON     ITS    TIES    WITH 
CASTRO 

The  question  of  Russian  support  or 
nonsupport  of  Castro's  Cuba  should  be 
brought  into  the  open. 

For  example,  the  President  should  pub- 
Ucly  state  the  importance  of  the  issue, 
and  should  outUne  the  extent  to  which 
Russia  is  supplying  Cuba  with  miUtary 
and  other  equipment,  the  numbers  of 
Russian  personnel  in  Cuba,  and  the  na- 
ture of  Russian  inflammatory  radio 
broadcasts  to  this  hemisphere  in  support 
of  Castro. 

n  Russia  persists  In  these  activities 
then  this  country  and  the  rest  of  our 
hemisphere  will  be  better  able  to  know 
the  realities. 

8.    INFORM    THE     AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

The  administration  should  end  its 
tight  silence  with  regard  to  the  Latin 
American  situation.  The  people  should  be 
told  just  what  or  what  is  not  happening. 

For  example:  How  well  are  we  able  to 
control  the  flow  of  mUitary  equipment 
into  Cuba?  President  Kennedy  in  Oc- 
tober 1962,  said  we  were  going  to  prevent 
the  militarization  of  Cuba.  Are  we  doing 
this? 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  we  were 
going  to  intercept  shipments  of  military 
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equipment  from  Cuba  to  other  countries 
of  Latin  America.  How  well  have  we  suc- 
ceeded? Are  we  still  making  ttila  effort? 

How  many  Latin  Americans  have  been 
trained  as  guerrilla  fighters  In  Cuba  over 
these  past  6  or  7  years  and  sent  back  to 
their  home  countries  to  wait  for  the  time 

to  fight? 

MiscALcm^noir 

Wishful  thinking  has  no  place  in  to- 
day's International  climate.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  for  the  free  people  of  the  west- 
em  hemisphere  In  facing  up  to  the  threat 
made  by  Khrushchev  in  1961  and  sup- 
ported since  then  by  his  successors  to  an 
ever  increasing  extent.  Either  we  meet 
this  situation  with  vigor  and  a  national 
purpose,  or  we  do  not.  We  are  not  doing 
BO  today. 

My  proposals  are  not  intended  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  national  policy 
with  regard  to  Latin  America.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  they  provide  a 
starting  point,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  recognize  the  need  for  discussion 

and  progress.  ^^  ^  ^r. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  tne 
major  problems  in  US.  foreign  policy 
have  developed  as  a  resiilt  of  Communist 
miscalculation  of  U.S.  intentions— a 
miscalculation  predictable  as  a  result  of 
an  unconvincing  U.S.  postiire. 

The  Russian  missile  buildup  In  Cuba 
followed  from  a  miscalculation  that  de- 
veloped in  part  at  the  Khrushchev- 
Kennedy  meeting  in  Vienna.  The  block- 
ade of  Berlin,  and  the  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  also  followed  from  miscalciila- 
tlon. 

The  Intensified  Communist  terrorism 
In  South  Vietnam  in  1963  and  1964  fol- 
lowed from  Ho  Chi  Minh's  miscalcula- 
tion based  on  our  quickness  to  reach  the 
Laos  agreements  of  1962,  leaving  in 
Communist  hands  the  vital  parts  of 
Laos  through  which  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  winds.  .^  ,  ^,    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
no  such  miscalculation  is  allowed  with 
regard  to  Latin  America. 
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portray  the  nature  of  the  vacuum  In 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  and  the  portent  of  the  coUapse  of 
Japan's  "greater  Eaat  Asia  coprosperlty 
sphere";  the  crudely  inconsistent  nature 
of  attempts  at  restoration  of  colonial 
regimes;    the  explosive  nature  of  the 
essentially     anti-Western     nationalism 
which  for  decades  has  been  the  only 
unifying  force  among  all  area  peoples, 
save  fo"-  an  occasional  leader  of  charis- 
matic stature;  the  expansionist  threat 
of  Communist  China;  dislocations  gen- 
erated by  the  stress  of  nation  building, 
and  the  benumbed  characteristics  mani- 
fested by  populations  which  have  been 
either  involved  in  war  or  threatened  with 
internal  struggle  of  significant  propor- 
tions for  more  than  25  years. 

Within  this  context,  and  enmeshed  in 
the  traditional  Western  Inability  to  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  Eastern  subUety,  the 
current  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic  pos- 
ture has  had  to  contend  with  one  of  the 
most  successful  manifestations  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  ever  mounted. 

If  the  United  States  should  faU  in 
South  Vietnam— if  its  resolve  should 
weaken  to  the  point  of  retreat  and  de- 
parture under  conditions  as  ignominious 
as  those  experienced  by  the  French  in 
1954  then  surely  the  "domino  theory 
vrtll  be  rendered  inevitable  by  the  power 
vacuum  in  the  area  and  the  voracious 
and  inexorable  expansionist  interests  of 
the  Communist  Chinese  state.  One 
should  also  assume  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is 
as  discouraged  by  the  possibility  of 
absorption  as  are  any  of  the  leaders  of 
the  area  or  of  the  world. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    MANIPULATE    A    CRISIS 


A  MEANS  TO  ACHIEVE  AN  HONOR- 
ABLE   AND    LASTINO    PEACE    IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes    the    gentleman    from    New 
York  [Mr.  GJoodell],  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  months  of  expanding  Involvement, 
we  must  inquire  as  to  whether  lasting 
staMllty  win  be  achieved  as  a  result  of 
our  current  military  and  diplomatic  pos- 
ture m  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  be  substan- 
tially concerned  over  what  will  be  re- 
solved when  the  active  military  phase 
of  the  conflict  has  been  ended,  either 
through  attrition,  exhaustion  or  some 
form  of  military  success.  To  a  dismaying 
degree  our  present  policy  structure  does 
not  consider  the  vagaries  of  this  future 
condition. 

Much  haa  been  recorded  on  the  milieu 
from  which  developed  the  initial  and  ex- 
panding U.S.  iavolvement  in  Southeast 
Aaia.  in  general  and  South  Vietnam  In 
particular.    Most    analyses    adequately 


In  the  midst  of  this  policy  crisis,  where 
the  rationale  and  the  determination  of 
the  United  States  is  severely  questioned, 
both  from  within  and  without,  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  bring 
piecemeal  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
military,  political,  socioeconomic,  and 
religious  disintegration  in  South  Viet- 
nam—conditions mirrored  in  several 
other  Southeast  Asian  nations.  A  mis- 
step now  will  surely  have  disastrous 
effects  on  all  other  nations  of  the  re- 
gion—each in  its  own  way  desperately 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  20th  century 
and  to  absorb  some  of  its  enormous  tech- 
nological benefits. 

Technological  development  is  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  but  a  flexible  struc- 
ture first  must  be  established.  Can  any 
meaningful  change  be  worked  when  we 
attempt  to  apply  Western-style  admin- 
istrative arrangements  to  a  combined 
military-diplomatic  endeavor— two  dis- 
ciplines which  in  wartime  have  been  no- 
toriously inconsistent  In  methods  and 
goals  for  all  of  recorded  history?  Can 
such  arrangements  prepare  for  the  va- 
garies of  carrying  on  programs  and  op- 
erations designed  to  thwart  the  subver- 
sive goals  of  guerrilla  warfare? 

I  refer  specifically  to  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker's  Saigon  press  confer- 
ence of  Thursday,  May  11.  1967.  He  said: 
I  am  giving  General  Westmoreland  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  performance  of  otir  U.S. 
Mission  field  programs  In  support  of  revolu- 
tionary development. 

Aa  senior  American  official  In  Viet  Nam,  I 
have  concluded  tliat  the  VS.  advlaory  and 


supporting  role  In  revolutionary  develop, 
ment  can  be  made  more  effective  by  unify- 
Ing  Its  clvU  and  military  aspects  under  a 
•ingle  management  concept. 

THB    DIGRESSION    OT   THX    "BUNKER   PLAN" 

To  this  point.  Gen.  WUliam  C.  West- 
moreland,  thanks   to   the  magnificent 
skUl  and  adaptability  of  the  American 
fighting  man,  has  directed  the  military 
effort  with  a  measure  of  success,  ki  an 
area  where  Western  military  theory  has 
had  monumental  difficulty  in  adapting 
to  the  antiguerrilla  form  of  combat.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  current  U.S. 
military  experience  in  South  Vietnam  is 
the  first  time  that  the  guerrilla  form  of 
combat  has  been  contained  to  any  meas- 
urable degree  by  Western  military  forces 
in  an  imrestralned  combat  perlphery- 
as  opposed  to  the  insular  nature  of  the 
Malayan  and  Philippine  national  cam- 
paigns. Westmoreland's  success  is  Im- 
portant in  the  development  of  this  form 
of  military  theory  and  tactics. 

The    "Bunker   plan"   establishes  the 
basis  for  combining  military  and  paci- 
fication programs  under  the  command  of 
General    Westmoreland.    The    "Bunker 
plan."  however,  looks  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  It  reflects  the  fact  that 
current  U.S.  policy  for  the  Vietnam  is 
obsessed  with  the  immediate.  This  most 
serious  dislocation  of  the  poUcy  process 
wUl  continue  its  debilitating  effects  on 
both  UJ5.  military  and  pacification  ef- 
forts. Under  such  circumstances,  only  the 
fruits  of  frustration  can  prevail. 
Ambassador  Bunker  also  noted: 
support  of  revolutionary  development  bu 
seemed  to  me  and  my  senior  colleagues  to 
be    neither    exclusively    a    clvUlan    nor  ei- 
cluslvely  a  mUitary  function,  but  to  be  esBen- 
tlaUy  mlUtary-clvU  in  character.  It  involvo 
both  the  provision  of  continuous  local  sew- 
rtty  in   the  countryside— necessarily  a  pri- 
marily military  task-and  the  construcU« 
programs  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  Revolu- 
tionary Development.  • 

I  have  two  basic  reasons  for  giving  tms 
responsibility  to  General  Westmoreland  to 
the  first  place,  the  indispensable  first  stateo 
pacification  is  providing  continuous  looi 
security,  a  function  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam armed  forces,  in  which  the  U.S.  Mllitarr 
AssisUnce  Command.  Vietnam,  perfonw  » 
supporting  role.  In  the  second  place.  »« 
greater  part  of  the  U.S.  mUitary  advisory  awl 
logistics  assets  involved  In  support  of  revwu- 
tlonary  development  belong  to  MACV  (Miu- 
tary  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam) . 
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In  these  statements,  the  definition  of » 
new  structure  was  unclear  as  to  perspec- 
tive and  operations.  To  this  time,  aw 
clarification  has  been  extended. 

TOTAL  COMMTrMKNT  TO  MILITABT 
CONSIDKaATIONS 

The  United  States  Is  now  placed  ta  » 
position  where  the  military  command  is 
responsible  not  only  for  military  consio- 
erations,  but  also  for  pacification,  it  J* 
apparent  that  the  "Bunker  plan'  pro- 
vides for  a  total  miUtary  commitmeni, 
and  the  likely  subordination  of  all  otner 
considerations.  In  lessening  the  stature 
and  authority  of  the  pacification  eBon 
by  merging  the  pacification  progr^ 
into  the  military  command  structure,  we 
culture  gap  which  had  plagued  Plannuw 
and  operations  became  a  signlflcan' 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

What  we  now  face  is  a  true  "American- 
ization" of  the  conflict.  The  tragic  •»• 


pect  of  "Americanization"  Is  that 
Americans  are  totally  Incapable  of 
building  an  Asian  society.  Asians  must 
form  an  Asian  economy — an  Asian  cul- 
ture—and an  Asian  structure— if  South 
Vietnam  is  to  become  a  viable  entity. 

The  faults  of  the  "Bunker  plan"  are 
substantial.  All  of  our  eggs  are  in  the 
military  basket,  and  to  our  everlasting 
agony  only  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  carry  it.  Be  they  United  States  or 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  the  hand  that 
extends  a  bowl  of  rice  or  demonstrates 
local  government,  cannot  cradle  a  rifle — 
or  bum  a  village— or  steal  a  chicken— or 
destroy  a  rice  crop. 

Outside  of  the  security  function.  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  military  effort  and 
pacification   programs   benefit   from   a 
substantial  degree  of  separation.  Beyond 
that  there  must  be  no  subordinate  role 
for    pacification— the    programs    must 
operate  as  equals  in  a  conflict  of  total 
proportions.  Such  a  policy  position  as 
we  now  observe,  without  prime  Asian  in- 
volvement, ignores  the  population  sup- 
port by  which  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  are  sustained. 
As  Col.  C.  W.  Woodhouse  has  noted: 
The  art  of  defeating  guerrillas  Is  the  art 
of  turning  the  populace  against  them. 

A  policy  structure  must  generate  ap- 
peals to  the  population  entirely  separate 
from  military  action.  The  current  plan, 
lacking  Asian  involvement,  was  compro- 
mised before  it  became  operational.  It 
can  only  prolong  the  frustration  and  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States. 

A  military  command  is  a  most  im- 
proper places  for  appeals  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  VS.  miUtary  structure  should 
only  be  responsible  for  providing  secu- 
rity for  Its  current  operational  periphery. 


CAN   WE  Kn.L.  ENOUGH? 

We  must  seriously  question  whether 
tinder  this  or  any  such  plan,  the  killing 
of  1,000,000  Vietcong,  North  Vietnamese 
regulars,  or  civilians  will  bring  peace  or 
stabiUty  to  the  area.  Given  the  nature  of 
the  conflict,  will  the  United  States  ever 
be  able  to  withdraw  honorably   from 
Vietnam  or  Southeast  Asia?  What  would 
restrain  the  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  from  reducing  their  di- 
rect involvement  from  phase  three  of 
classic    Maoist    guerrilla    theory — rela- 
tively well -organized  large  fleld  units— to 
phase  2,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
our  withdrawal.  Following  our  departure, 
if  base  conditions  are  not  reoriented,  iso- 
lated but  incessant  acts  of  terrorism  and 
personal  violence  would  just  as  surely 
destroy  the  viability  of  the  nation.  This 
condition  is  inevitable  if  we  concentrate 
solely  on  military  objectives,  organiza- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  "success"  defhied 
in  the  "Bunker  plan." 

ManifesUy,  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  our 
posture  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  paciflca- 
tion  effort.  It  is  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance. It  must  be  made  the  point  of  a  new 
departure  in  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to 
winning  over  the  population  and  defeat- 
ing the  guerrilla  movement  at  its  roots. 
To  create  a  basis  on  which  to  meet  all 
phases  of  guerrilla  theory,  to  dissipate 
the  guerrilla  power  base,  and  to  restore  a 
sense  of  Identity  and  confidence  in  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 


Asia,  we  must  inspire  the  establishment 
of  a  self -governed  and  viable  nation  in 
South  Vietnam. 

This  carmot  be  accomplished  by  mili- 
tary power  alone.  Indeed,  military  power 
as  such  is  only  the  first  and  simplest 
imperative.  Pacification  demands  a  sen- 
sitivity and  a  sophistication  that  is  gen- 
erally alien  to  the  military. 

A    NEW    COMMITMENT    PACITICATION 

To  meet  the  complexities  of  the  vital 
issues  at  stake  in  Vietnam,  we  must  adopt 
a  new  policy  position  that  sees  beyond  the 
armed  phase  of  the  confiict. 

In  proposing  this  position,  I  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  must  keep  un- 
remitting military  pressure  on  the  enemy. 
The  Military  Assistance  Command — 
MACV— must  be  free  to  concentrate 
solely  on  military  considerations. 

A     NEW    TREATT     BTRUCTUBE 

As  a  key  element  In  a  new  Asian  policy. 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  should  urge  a  treaty  struc- 
ture between  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  her  Southeast 
Asian   friends,   several   of   whom   have 
already  had  substantial  success  in  com- 
peting for  the  allegiance  of  their  people 
in  the  face  of  guerrilla  incursions.  Such 
a  treaty  would  have  as  its  purpose  the 
creation    of   cross-national   and   cross- 
disciplinary— or  skill— pacification  teams. 
These  teams  would  be  composed,  for  in- 
stance, of  Filipinos,  Thais,  Malaysians, 
Koreans,  Indonesians,  and  South  Viet- 
namese. They  would  be  the  exclusive 
agents  for  pacification  and  political  re- 
orientation in  South  Vietnam,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development. 
The  United  States,  in  this  individualized 
form  of  involvement,  hopefully  with  min- 
imal visibility,  would  provide  only  logisti- 
cal and  materiel  support. 

In  addition.  Japanese  economic  and 
technological  leadership  would  be  a  val- 
uable ingredient  in  the  merger  of  all  ac- 
tions to  build  a  stabilized  region. 

In  this  context.  Southeast  Asians,  who 
have  the  most  profovmd  stake  in  its  out- 
come, would  be  the  architects  and  activ- 
ists in  the  pacification  and  reorientation 
efforts.  Program  and  organization  would 
be  theirs  alone,  consistent  only  with  gen- 
eral U.S.  policy  Interests  in  the  area. 

ASIAN    ACCOMMODATION 

This  plan  for  "Asian  accommodation" 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  Asians  are  far 
better  equipped  to  structure  such  pro- 
grams than  are  we  of  the  West.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  the  West  enters  a  vtUage  in 
white  skin,  generally  carrying  a  rifle.  The 
historical    parallel    suggested    between 
American  and  French  troops— the  latter 
despised  in  both  north  and  south— can- 
not be  ignored.  Given  the  natiue  of  the 
conflict  and  the  support  base  for  the 
guerrUlas  generated  by  the  population, 
we  must  win  the  war  "in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people,"  as  so  eloquently 
phrased   by   President   Marcos   of   the 
Philippines.  We  can  win  this  "other  war 
only  as  a  result  of  emotional  conviction 
as  opposed  to   gun   barrel  conviction. 
Maoist  theory  errs  badly  on  this  point; 
the  West  should  not  attempt  to  emulate 
it.  The  gun  barrel  carmot  remain  poised 
forever. 


We  cannot  win  or  achieve  any  lasting 
benefits  simply  by  winning  hills,  tempo- 
rarily controlling  portions  of  the  coun- 
tryside, occupyiiig  major  population 
centers,  or  holding  fixed  strong  points. 
Under  the  current  circumstances,  there 
is  every  possibility  that  when  the  United 
States  and  allied  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn, no  matter  what  the  terms,  no  real 
stability  will  have  been  established.  That 
is  why  stability  and  growth  must  be  fa- 
cilitated by  adoption  of  an  Asian  accom- 
modation policy. 

Asian  accommodation  teams  would  be 
cross-national  and  cross-disciplinary  in 
composition.  They  would  develop  and 
carry  on  programs  to  provide  for  mean- 
ingful return  to  political,  economic,  and 
religious  participation.  "Teams  for  na- 
tion building"  are  the  imperative  of  ul- 
timate success.  They  must  create  a  na- 
tional identity  and  a  regional  identity. 
They  must  carry  on  construction  pro- 
grams of  all  types,  education  programs. 
economic  development  programs,  and 
programs  to  extend  the  control  of  the 
central  government  throughout  the 
country.  This  must  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  Asian  mutual  respect.  Such  an  ap- 
proach augurs  lasting  regional  accom- 
modation. 


REQUISITES  rOR  ASIAN  INVOLVEMENT 

Asian  nations  have  already  indicated 
a  measure  of  willingness  to  provide  the 
necessai-y  assistance.  With  the  obvious 
exception  of  Korea,  whose  comprehen- 
sive commitment  has  been  magnificent, 
Asian  nations  have  made  timely  but  less 
substantial  contributions  to  the  Vietnam 
effort.  In  all  instances  men  and  mate- 
rials have  accomplished  much  in  terms 
of  Asian-to-Asian  understanding.  How- 
ever, given  the  nature  of  the  confiict,  the 
potential  for  subversive  encroachment 
throughout  the  region,  and  the  redevel- 
oping trend  of  emphasis  on  regionalism, 
the  Govenunent  of  Vietnam  should  and 
must  make  specific  and  widespread  ap- 
peals for  assistance  in  the  pacification 
effort.  Now  is  the  time  for  Asian  nations 
to  be  permitted  to  assert  their  own  policy 
in  the  area.  They  can  support  the  ra- 
tionale for  their  own  Individual  existence 
with  generous  support  for  the  pacifica- 
tion effort.  All  of  the  nations  of  the 
region  have  a  direct  stake  hi  the  out- 
come of  the  conflict.  They  can  lU-afford 
to  treat  lightly  the  appeal  of  a  close 
neighbor,  whose  symptoms  of  distress 

might  soon  spread  to  them. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  KOREAN  SUCCESS 

As  a  significant  consideration  in  the 
development  of  this  proposal,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Korean  contingent  in  the 
Vietnam  confiict  has  been  highly  mu- 
minatlng.  Their  successes,  both  of  a  mu- 
Itary  and  a  pacification  nature,  argue 
strongly  for  substantial  expansion  of 
Asian  involvement  in  tiie  conduct  of  the 
pacification  program. 

Without  laboring  the  point,  certain 
themes  are  important  in  appraisal  of  the 
Korean  success.  Koreans  and  Vietnam- 
ese, among  other  Asians,  share  many 
cultural  attributes.  Including  poUtlcal, 
religious  and  social  mores.  They  urjder- 
stand  mutual  traditions  of  respect  for 
elders  and  the  role  of  state  sovereignty. 
The  communal  tradition  has  beeri  sig- 
nificant in  the  development  of  their  re- 
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sjective  cultures,  a  feature  which  the 
Koreans  are  able  to  quickly  exploit  in 
I  lovement  throughout  their  areas  of  re- 
«  oonsibillty.  In  conditions  articulated  by 
Sanner  Ambassadors  Reischauer  and 
'  'oung,  the  Koreans  have  been  able  to 
ichieve  close  ties  with  Vietnamese  to 
1  he  point  of  acquiring  excellent  intelll- 
I  ence  on  enemy  movements.  This  factor 
1  s  critical  to  the  success  of  both  miutary 
1  ind  pacification  operations.  Other  Asians 

vould  easUy  adapt  to  simUar  under- 

itandings. 

PROVISIONS   FOR    SECrrRITY 

A  coordinated   position   is   necessary 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  security 
ror   Asian   accommodation    teams.   Se- 
curity would  be  a  prime  function  of  the 
regular  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces, 
together    with    regional    and    Popular 
forces,  supported  as  necessary   by   the 
United  States.  The  team  members  would 
certainly  be  weU  versed  in  self-defense 
of  an  operational  perimeter.  Asians  de- 
fending Asians  would  result  hopefully  m 
more    resUient    and    effective    defenses 
than  those  now  observed.  The  Vietnam- 
ese commitment  to  independence  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  success.  Obviously  we 
cannot  force  the  Vietnamese  to  be  free. 
It  is  readily  observable  that  if  peace 
and  stability  come  to  South  Vietnam,  ex- 
ternal or  internal  threats  will  be  sub- 
stantially eased  for  aU  other  states  of 
Southeast  Asia.   Asian   accommodation 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  this  goal.  Since  the 
West  has  been  chronically  incapable  of 
making    psychological    appeals    to    the 
populations  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  requi- 
sites of  respect  and  the  communal  tra- 
dition— so  fundamentally  important  to 
the  East^must  be  translated  by  Asians 
into  meaningful  results. 

As  a  corollary,  Southeast  Asians  par- 
ticipating in  such  programs  could  not 
fail  to  gather  sufficient  capability  to 
carry  on  similar  programs  in  their  own 
homelands,  thereby  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  future  stability  and  progress 
of  the  entire  region. 

We  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  limit 
our  visibility  in  the  Asian  accommoda- 
tion program,  while  keeping  military 
pressure  a  credible,  intense,  flexible,  and 

separate  entity.  ,  .  ^  ^^  4. 

Mao  Tse-tving  has  postulated  that: 
The  people  are  lUce  water  and  the  army 
U  like  flsh.  With  the  common  people  of  the 
whole  country  mobUlzed.  we  shall  create  a 
vast  sea  of  humanity  and  drown  the  enemy 
in  it. 
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defeat.  An  effective  Asian  accommoda- 
tion program  can  rescue  the  United 
States  from  an  essentially  untenable  po- 
sition in  the  conduct  of  a  totaUy  frus- 
trating war.  It  will  provide  important 
forms  of  assistance  for  our  allies  and 
friends  in  the  region.  Through  the  dis- 
solution of  the  support  base  for  guerrilla 
movements,  populations  will  be  stabi- 
lized and  oriented  toward  free  forms  of 
expression.  Asian  accommodation  is  the 
key  to  the   future  of  all  of  Southeast 

A  c io 

Tlie  United  SUtes  must  demonstrate 
dramatically  its  desire  to  see  the  condi- 
tions of  stable  development  and  foreign 
noninvolvement  become  operative  m 
Southeast  Asia. 


Asian  acconmiodation  can  cleanse 
that  sea  and  eliminate  the  sustaining 
environment  for  the  flsh. 

It  is  important  that  we  begin  this  pro- 
gram now,  while  the  fading  opportunity 
to  appeal  to  several  million  people  may 
still  be  grasped.  One  may  reasonably  In- 
quire as  to  whether  the  basis  for  such  a 
program  can  survive  another  5  years 
of  conflict.  One  must  also  ask  whether 
the  psychological  exhaustion  of  more 
than  30  years  of  war  will  force  the  Viet- 
namese population  into  the  position  of 
accepting  everything  but  absorbing 
nothing. 

It  can  be  argued  with  a  good  deal  of 
conviction  that  unless  such  steps  are 
taken  soon,  the  armed  phase  of  the  con- 
frontation may  be  prolonged  to  ultimate 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
congruities of  the  modern  age  of  com- 
munication never  cease  to  amaze  me.  A 
TV  broadcast  in  Japan  can  be  seen  In- 
stantaneously  in   the   living   rooms   of 
every  American.  We  can  talk  on  a  direct 
line  to  Moscow.  We  have  received  photo- 
graphs from  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  seem  to  get  a 
direct   answer   from  the   other   side  of 
Washington. 

On  August  11.  I  sent  a  very  simple 
invitation  to  Mr.  Charles  Shuman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration asking  him  to  testify  at  hearings 
I  am  holding  on  my  own  in  Washington 
on  the  affairs  of  farm  organizations.  An 
answer  was  received.  However,  it  was  not 
from  Mr.  Shuman,  it  was  from  Mr.  Roger 
Fleming.  And  the  answer  was  not  sent 
to  me;  it  was  sent  to  Chairman  Poage. 
Now  tills  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
bizarre  way  of  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence. This  is  certainly  not  the  efficiency 
I  expect  from  one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
businesses.  Maybe  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
a  cross-eyed  typewriter,  for  this  is  the 
second  time  that  I  have  been  victim  of 
their  game  of  musical  letters. 

This  is  becoming  very  confusing  to  me. 
It  has  wrought  havoc  with  my  filing  sys- 
tem. If  Mrs.  Pearl  Mesta  was  put  through 
the  same  kind  of  criss-cross  correspond- 
ence with  her  invitation  lists  as  I  have 
been  subjected  to  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  thrown  up  her 
hands  in  frustration  and  this  city  would 
have  been  deprived  of  her  famous 
parties. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  if  I  want 
to  receive  a  simple  reply  from  Mr.  Shu- 
man, I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  Chair- 
man PoAGE  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fleming. 

All  these  postal  shennanigans  do  not 
obscure  the  fact  that,  however  indirectly, 
the  Farm  Bureau  has  once  a«ain  refused 


to  face  me  and  answer  questions  about 
their  organization.  They  have  developed 
a  most  interesting  poUcy  that  they  only 
will  answer  questions  about  their  opera- 
tions if  they  are  asked  by  a  full  congres- 
sional committee.  This  should  cut  down 
considerably  on  their  mail— which  might 
be  a  good  thing  in  light  of  their  difficul- 
ties with  answering  letters.  We  know 
that  their  own  members  get  the  same 
kind  of  "nm- around"  when  they  ask  em- 
barrassing questions  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
leadership.  However,  I  find  it  indefensi- 
ble that  one  of  the  largest  lobbies  in 
Washington  should  continue  to  ignore 
congressional  inquiry.  Far  more  impor- 
tant organizations  and  individuals  than 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
or  Charles  Shuman  respond  promptly 
and  specifically  to  inquiries  by  Members 
of  Congress.  The  arrogance  of  this  or- 
ganization is  overwhelming.  Indeed,  when 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  receive  an- 
swers of  specific  questions  about  their 
operations  from  them  than  it  is  to  re- 
ceive  similar  answers  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  moratorium  on  the  truth  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  imposed  on  itself  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  leadership  as  a  decree  to 
their  State  Farm  Bureaus.  Several  weeks 
ago,  I  sent  letters  to  each  State  Farm 
Bureau  asking  them  for  a  financial  state- 
ment of  their  operations,  a  list  of  their 
owned  or  controlled  businesses,  and  an 
occupational  breakdown  of  their  mem- 
bership.  Most  have  not  even  had  the 
courtesy  to  respond.  Many  have  answered 
with  a  rudeness  that  is  shocking.  All  have 
refused   to   answer   my   questions.   The 
American  people  and  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  Farm  Bureau's  refusal  to  come 
out  from  under  their  gold  nugget  and 
specifically  answer  the  charges  that  I 
have  made.  Their  reasons  are  perfectly 
clear  to  me.  They  have  too  much  to  hide 
to  put  themselves  in  a  position  of  an- 
swering embarrassing  questions  in  public. 
While  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  play- 
ing the  deaf  mute,  their  cause  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  explained  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  the  Farm  Bureau  in  his  dis- 
trict did  a  campaign  mailing  which  was 
quite  favorable  for  him  during  the  1966 
campaign. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  challengefl 
the  validity  of  my  charges.  However,  like 
the  Farm  Bureau,  he  has  presented  no 
evidence  to  support  such  a  challenge. 

He  claimed  that  the  fact  that  all  Farm 
Bureau  members  are  not  farmers  is  ir- 
relevant. However,  it  seems  to  me  that  11 
an  organization  has  a  tax  exemption  on 
the  grounds  of  being  an  organization  ol 
farmers  or  ditchdiggers  or  bankers,  the 
nature  of  its  membership  is  extremely 
relevant.  My  colleague  from  Iowa  spoke 
as  if  the  only  nonfarmers  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  were  retired  farmers.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  retired  farmers  in 
the  Farm  Bureau.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  factory  workers,  the  bankers,   the 
businessmen,  and  the  businesses  that,  on 
the  basis  of  my  Investigation,  make  up  at 
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least  50  percent  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
membership.  I  will  speak  more  about  this 
membership  later  in  my  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  points  to 
the  democratic  nature  of  Farm  Bureau 
policymaking.  As  "evidence"  to  this  fact 
he  mentioned  the  famous  Farm  Bureau 
questionnaires.  I  would  simply  ask  him 
one  question.  Has  he  once  seen  the  work- 
ing papers  or  the  figures  from  these  ques- 
tionnaires? If  he  has  he  should  consider 
himself  very  privileged  for  they  are  un- 
available even  to  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bership of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  also  stated 
that,  as  an  insurance  man,  he  never  saw 
any  unfair  advantage  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau received  from  their  tax  status  or 
their  self -propagated  image  as  a  quasi- 
governmental  organization.  I  would  like 
to  invite  my  distinguished  colleague  to 
read  the  record  of  the  testimony  of  In- 
dependent Insurance  agents,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Farm  Insurance 
Agents  of  Illinois,  and  the  vice  president 
for  farm  affairs  of  the  Independent  Farm 
Insurance  Agents  at  my  Chicago  hear- 
ings. I  would  also  like  to  invite  him  to 
read  the  hundreds  of  letters  from  insur- 
ance agents  from  throughout  the  coim- 
try  that  I  have  received.  These  gentle- 
men do  not  seem  to  share  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  does  not  have  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  or  is  not  selling  the  major 
part  of  their  insurance  to  nonfarmers. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Iowa  inserted  in  the  Record 
an  Interview  In  the  Des  Moines  Register 
which  was  conducted  with  Mr.  J.  Merrill 
Anderson,  the  president  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  the  Farm  Bureau  Life  In- 
Birance  Co.  of  Iowa,  and  a  director  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Mutual  In- 
anrance  Co^  and  the  Farm  Btireau  Mu- 
tual Funds,  Inc. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  presented  a  real  ex- 
pert smokescreen  to  the  questions  I  have 
been  raising.  He  states  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Iowa  is  not  doing  anything 
wrong  because  their  Insurance  compa- 
nies are  paying  taxes.  Of  course  they  are 
paying  taxes.  But  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction must  be  made.  The  outstanding 
eapitaJ  stock  of  their  life  insurance  com- 
pany, for  example,  consists  of  4,704 
•liares  of  preferred  stock,  and  712.8 
shares  of  class  "A"  common  stock.  All 
this  stock  is  owned  by  the  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Iowa  pays  taxes  on  the  income  it  earns 
just  like  any  other  corporation.  How- 
ever, like  any  other  corporation.  It  issues 
dividends  to  its  stockholders — the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau.  These  dividends  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $350,000.  How- 
ever, due  to  Its  tax  exempt  status,  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  has  not  had  to  pay 
taxes  on  these  dividends.  Remember  the 
dividends  did  not  go  to  the  individual 
Farm  Bureau  member  but  to  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  itself. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa.  I  am 
only  interested  in  finding  out  the  truth. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  debate  this  at 
any  time.  I  would  also  like  to  invite  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  to  testify  at  my 
hearings  concerning  his  experiences  as  a 


Farm  Bureau  member  and  an  Insurance 
dealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  very  clearly  at  this  point  that 
In  recent  dtiys  tmd  weeks  since  I  have 
gotten  involved  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
various  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  have  gotten  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  discussed  the  Farm  Bureau 
tn  very  glowing  terms.  Somehow  or  an- 
other I  never  knew  when  they  were  going 
to  make  these  speeches. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  made  a  speech  and 
I  was  discussing  the  problems  that  we 
have  with  rats  in  our  country,  and  one 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  also 
from  Iowa,  took  umbrage  that  I  dared 
to  mention  his  name  and  did  not  notify 
him  that  I  was  making  that  speech. 

Since  that  episode  I  have  been  very 
careful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  I  men- 
tion anybody's  name  here  in  the  well  of 
this  distinguished  body,  I  take  very  care- 
ful note  to  let  that  Member  know  I  am 
going  to  discuss  some  program  or  some 
speech  he  has  made. 

I  did  that  very  thing  this  afternoon 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  not  here.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  next  week  we  are  going  to  have 
another  speech  in  the  Record  praising 
the  Farm  Bureau.  I  would  hope  that  the 
next  time  the  gentleman  does  make  a 
speech  like  that,  he  would  return  the 
courtesy  that  I  have  extended  to  him 
and  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  I  have  made  charges  and  revealed 
evidence  of  the  highly  questionable  ajid 
possibly  illegal  activities  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  On  July  18  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  outUned  many 
of  my  charges  and  much  of  the  evidence 
that  my  investigation  had  discovered  to 
that  date. 

At  that  time.  I  was  primarily  dlstiu-bed 
by  the  overwhelming  nonf  arm  character 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  membership  as  well 
as  the  extensive  network  of  profltmak- 
Ing  businesses  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  its  affiliates.  These  Farm  Bureau 
units  have  abused  their  tax-exempt 
status  and  misrepresented  themselves  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

On  August  4  and  5. 1  held  hearings  on 
the  general  farm  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  hear- 
ings were  my  own,  financed  by  myself. 
There  were  several  purposes  for  holding 
these  "in  the  field"  hearings.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  same  questions  of  the  other 
farm  organizations  as  I  have  been  asking 
the  Farm  Bureau — what  is  the  character 
of  their  membership  and  what  business 
activities  are  they  engaged  in. 

There  was  another  important  reason 
for  traveling  to  the  Midwest  for  hearings. 
Since  I  have  begun  my  investigation  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  I  have  re- 
ceived literally  thousands  of  letters  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  country.  These 
letters  have  been  primarily  from  farmers. 
I  have  also  received  considerable  mail 
from  independent  insurance  agents, 
grain  dealers,  agricultural  supply  dealers 
and  others  who  daily  must  compete  with 
the  tax-advantaged  Farm  Bureau  com- 
panies. One  might  say  that  the  farmers 
of  America  have  been  my  imofficial  in- 


vestigative force  in  the  field  for  they  have 
provided  me  with  hundreds  of  case  his- 
tories and  factual  leads  which  have  sub- 
sequently steered  my  investigations. 

The  majority  of  this  mail,  which  I 
might  add  is  running  55  to  1  in  favor  of 
my  investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
has  come  from  the  Midwest.  Most  of 
these  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
could  not  afford  to  come  to  Washington 
to  tell  their  stories  about  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. I  felt  that  if  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
whole  story,  from  farmers,  I  would  have 
to  travel  to  them. 

On  August  4,  I  held  hearings  in  Chi- 
cago; the  hub  of  the  Midwest,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  largest  State  Farm  Bureau: 
and  the  home  of  the  largest  county  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  country.  On  August  5,  I 
held  similar  hearings  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
where  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
traveled  himdreds  of  miles  from  through- 
out Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  parts  of  Kansas 
to  testify. 

I  invited  the  State  presidents  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  and  the 
masters  of  the  State  Granges  of  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  It  is  most  signifi- 
cant, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  presidents 
or  representatives  of  all  of  these  organi- 
zatloiLs  appeared  to  testify  except  the 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau  who 
were  saddled  with  "prior  commitments," 
no  doubt  some  of  the  board  meetings  that 
their  numerous  business  interests  must 
involve. 

As  each  Member  of  this  body  is  well 
aware,  each  Congressman  has  the  right 
to  hold  ad  hoc  hearings  on  his  own  on 
any  organization  whose  activities  are 
questionable.  When  the  organization  is 
the  fifth  largest  lobby  In  Washington  and 
enjoys  the  privUege  of  tax  exemption.  I 
feel  such  an  investigation  is  my  duty. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  yet  to  refute 
any  of  the  serious  charges  I  have  made 
against  them.  Here  was  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  present  their  case 
point  by  point.  Their  failure  to  appear 
only  reinforces  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
many  people  that  they  have  much  to 
hide. 

I  might  add  that  the  Farm  Bureau's 
attitude      toward     investigations      has 
changed  quite  drastically  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  When  Roger  Fleming,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  of  which 
I    am    chairman,    he    stated— without 
qualification— that  he  would  cooperate 
with  any   Investigation   wliich   encom- 
passed all  the  farm  organization.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Fleming  is  now  singing  a  dif- 
ferent tune.  He  now  will  only  cooperate  if 
the  Investigation  is  coiiducted  by  the  en- 
tile House   Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  is  a  pretty  safe  position  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  take,  for  Mr.  Fleming 
and  his  associates  are  only  too  well  aware 
that  such   an  investigation  will   never 
materialize.  For  48  hours  after  the  Farm 
Bureau  demanded  a  resolution  from  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  which 
would     "disassociate"     the     committee 
from   my   charges,   the   committee   re- 
sponded to  their  wishes.  With  this  kind 
of    control    over   that    committee,    Mr. 
Fleming  Is  sissured  they  will  never  in- 
stitute   an   investigation   which   would 
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<  amage  the  Farm  Bureau.  It  seems  that 
the  Pann  Bureau  is  all  in  favor  of  In- 
1  estigations  as  long  as  they  are  held  in 
1  he  abstract.  ,  ,  ,x  t 

Before  my  Midwest  hearings.  I  felt  I 
iiras  aware  of  most  of  the  activities  of 
he  Farm  Bureau.  I  soon  learned  that  all 
knew  was  the  tip  of  a  giant  iceberg 
?hlch  is  smothering  great  parts  of  rural 
.  Unerlca.  The  testimony  I  heard  conclu- 
dvely  proved  the  validity  of  my  concern 
ibout  the  Farm  Bureau's  membership 
ind  business  interests.  They  opened  my 
;yes  to  areas  previously  only  explored  in 
I  peripheral  manner:  the  economic  and 
social  influence  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
rural  America,  the  totalitarian  manner 
in  which  the  Farm  Bureau  operates  in- 
jemally,  direct  and  indirect  political  iii- 
volvement  of  the  oganization.  and.  their 
total  misrepresentation  of  the  American 
farmer  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people  generally. 

Before  I  relate  some  of  my  findmgs 
concerning  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
let  me  explain  my  conclusions  about  the 
other  farm  organizations. 

The  membership  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Grange  in  Illinois.  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  is  overwhelmingly  rural  and 
almost  entirely  farm  people.  None  of 
these  groups  have  attractive  "service" 
benefits  such  as  insurance  to  attract 
urban  membership.  The  National  Farm- 
ers Organization  is  restricted  by  its  own 
bylaws  to  working  farmers.  The  Farm- 
ers Union  is  primarily  made  up  of  farm- 
ers with  a  small  percentage  of  riural  non- 
farm  people.  The  Grange  openly  states 
that  It  is  a  rural,  not  just  a  farmers  or- 
ganization. 

None  of  these  three  organizations  in 
the  States  I  investigated  had  any  sizable 
business  assets.  The  National  Farmers 
Organization  is  forbidden  by  its  own  by- 
laws from  owning  or  operating  busi- 
nesses. The  assets  of  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  for  example,  consists  of  one  auto- 
mobile. The  Granges  in  these  States  have 
no  business  operations. 

None  of  these  other  farm  groups  found 
It  necessary  to  own  oil  barges  and  tank- 
ers, travel  agencies  or  retail  dairies, 
nitrogen  production  plants  or  potash 
mines,  land  developments  or  fairgrounds 
in  order  to  be  legitimate  farm  organiza- 
tions. All  of  which  the  Illinois  Agrlcul- 
tiiral  Association  own  under  the  pretense 
that  these  are  "related  businesses." 

rARK   BXmiATJ    MEMBERSHIP 
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The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  stated  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  its  membership  is  limited  to 
people  who  are  "engaged  In  carrying  on 
a  farm  or  farms  or  who  have  a  major 
agricultural  Interest." 

On  the  basis  of  my  hearings  in  Chicago 
and  Omaha  I  am  convinced  that  this 
statement  Is  an  outright  lie  today. 

In  1965  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation—the Illinois  Farm  Bureau- 
listed  their  membership  as  182.477  mem- 
ber families.  In  1967,  their  membership 
has  Increased  to  193.158  member  fami- 
lies. This  represents  a  1-year  increase 
of  10.681  members.  During  this  same 
period,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  a  decrease  in  operating  farms  in 
Illinois  from  141,000  to  132.000. 


These  figures  are  very  interesting  for 
two  reasons.  First,  we  see  that  there  are 
more  than  61.000  more  Farm  Bureau 
members  in  Illinois  than  there  are  farms. 
Second,  while  our  farm  population  is 
steadily  decreasing,  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bership is  steadily  increasing.  This  in- 
crease represents  the  steady  inroads  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  making  into  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  This  Increase 
amounted  to  a  net  gain  of  about  22,000 
nonfarm  members  for  1966-67  in  HU- 
nois  alone.  Yet  this  is  an  organization 
which  tells  the  IRS  and  Congress  that 
it  speaks  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  there 
are  seven  times  as  many  Farm  Bureau 
members  in  Cook  County  as  there  are 
farms.  This  Chicago  membership  has  in- 
creased 5  percent  over  the  past  year. 

It  has  variously  been  estimated  that 
between  four  or  five  farmers  in  10,  in 
Illinois,  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau.  Of 
the  remaining  five  or  six,  some  belong  to 
the  other  farm  groups;  a  large  percent- 
age are  imafflUated.  These  estimates 
leave  the  Farm  Bureau  with  between  50,- 
000  and  65,000  actual  farmers  in  Illinois 
out  of  a  membership  of  193,158.  Thus  25 
percent  and  30  percent  of  their  Illinois 
membership  are  actually  farmers. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  editor  of  an  independent  pub- 
lication the  lUinois  Farmer.  In  this  edi- 
torial, written  almost  2  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wilson    estimates    that    the    American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  no  more 
than  375,000  working  farmers  in  its  total 
membership.  Of  course,  this  interesting 
dilemma  could  be  settled  once  and  for  all 
if  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
or  the  lAA  would  produce  an  occupa- 
tional breakdown  of  their  membership, 
which  I  have  asked  them  for  and  which 
they  have  refused  to  give  me.  They  have 
claimed  to  be  working  on  such  a  list  for 
6  or  7  years.  Their  reluctance  to  produce 
it  is  quite  understandable. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  their 
membership  of  which  I  learned  during 
my  hearings.  Not  only  are  there  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  nonfarm  mem- 
bers  of   the   Farm  Bureau,   there  are 
thousands  of  corporate  entities  that  be- 
long to  the  Farm  Bureau.  Not  only  do 
banks  and  bowling  aUeys,  garages  and 
factories  belong  as  corporate  entities,  but 
I  found  the  amazing  fact  that  townships, 
school  districts,  and  in  at  least  one  case, 
an  entire  county  has  a  membership.  This 
entitles  them  to  the  insurance,  oil  and 
gasoline,  and  other  services  which  gratu- 
itously accompany  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bership. It  was  estimated  that  about  one- 
half  of  all  Illinois  townships  belong  to 
the  Farm  Bureau.  In  most  cases,  once  a 
township  or  a  school  district  joins  the 
Farm  Bureau,   the  insurance,  oil,   and 
many  other  contracts  go  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  without  bid. 

I  thought  I  had  been  astounded  enough 
by  what  I  was  hearing  until  I  learned 
that  even  the  Boone  County,  Iowa,  poor- 
house  for  m£iny  years,  has  had  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  nonfarm  character  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  membership  can  be  seen  if  we 
look  at  individual  cases  as  well  as  look- 
ing at  the  total  picture.  In  repeated  testi- 
mony, I  heard  stories  about  how.  in  a 


rural  town,  the  imdertaker,  the  banker, 
and  all  the  local  businessmen  are  urged 
to  join  the  Farm  Bureau.  An  Iowa 
banker  told  me  how.  after  two  previous 
attempts  to  get  him  to  join  the  Farm 
Bureau  had  failed,  the  largest  depositor 
in  the  bank  approached  him  and  even 
offered  to  pay  his  first  year's  dues.  I 
heard  testimony  that  local  bowling  alley 
owners  are  told  they  must  join  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  lose  all  Farm  Bureau  tourna- 
ments in  their  estabUshment.  Business- 
men are  told  in  a  not  too  subtle  way 
that  they  must  join  or  risk  loss  of  busi- 
ness from  Farm  Bureau  members. 

One  witness  gave  me  several  pictures 
which  he  had  taken  with  a  Polaroid 
camera  as  he  drove  to  the  hearings  in 
Omaha.  They  show  trucking  companies, 
motels,  gas  stations,  garages,  and  towing 
services  who  conspicuously  display  their 
Farm  Bureau  member  signs. 

A  short  clipping  from  Iowa  newspaper 
Is  one.  almost  humorous  example,  of  the 
nature  of  Farm  Bureau  membership: 

The  Farm  Bureau  club  to  wlilch  (Mrs.  Guy 
Haws)  of  Runnells  belongs  has  planned  a 
study  of  BrazU  for  its  fall-winter  program. 
Members  will  give  papers  on  the  history,  reli- 
gion, arts,  agriculture,  and  Industry  of  that 
country. 

Mrs.  Haw's  husband  works  at  Firestone. 
so  she  has  decided  to  write  a  report  on  rubber 
production  in  Brazil."  (Italic  mine) 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony I  heard  that  a  significant  percent- 
age of  Farm  Bureau  members  are  not 
farmers,  probably  more  than  half.  This 
Is  certainly  a  large  enough  deviation 
from  their  statement  to  the  IRS  for  them 
to  lose  their  tax-exempt  status. 

BtrSlNESS    ACTIVITIES 

The  testimony  given  in  the  Midwest 
only  served  to  reinforce  my  original 
charge  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  simply  a  gigantic  organi- 
zation of  interlocking  insurance  and 
business  ventures,  abusing  their  tax  priv- 

A  closer  look  at  the  lAA  provides  an 
interesting  case  study  of  a  State  Farm 
Bureau.  My  preliminary  investigations 
have  revealed  that  lAA  owns  or  controls 
over  30  corporations  and  associations 
that  sold  over  $800,000,000  worth  of  in- 
surance, farm  supplies,  gasoline  producte, 
and  stocks  in  1966.  It  owns  oil  wells,  tank- 
ers and  refineries,  mines,  oflBce  buildings, 
and  real  estate.  They  own  a  retail  dairy, 
Prairie  Farms  Dairy,  which  did  $25  mil- 
lion in  sales  last  year.  The  Iltools  Milk 
Producers  Association,  controlled  by  lAA, 
controls  90  percent  of  the  grade  A  fluid 
milk  produced  in  Illinois.  I  might  point 
out  here  that  their  ownership  of  this 
giant  retail  dairy  and  their  control  of 
the  Milk  Producers'  Association,  repre- 
sents a  serious  conflict  of  Interest  for  the 
Farm  Bureau  leadership. 

This  impressive  list  of  business  ac- 
tivities raises  many  interesting  ques- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  is:  what 
happens  to  the  money  that  the  lAA  is 
receiving  &s  dividends  on  stock  and  for 
which  they  are  paying  no  taxes.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  on  the  financial 
statement  for  1966  of  the  LAA  which  lists 
only  $105,463,  of  dividends  from  owned 
assets  of  over  $1  billion. 
The  entrepreneurial  skill  of  the  Farm 
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Bureau  magnates  is  certainly  impressive. 
For  example,  they  organized  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Holding  Co.  with  assets  of 
about  $100,000  in  order,  in  the  words  of 
the  lAA:  "to  hold  the  capital  stock  of 
County  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  to  insure 
that  the  control  of  County  Life  Insurance 
Co.  would  always  remain  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  organization."  County  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  has  assets  of  over  $300  miUion. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  lAA  purchased 
Mid-American  Fire  &  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  a  stock  company,  to  facilitate 
their  selling  of  insurance  to  nonmem- 

bers.  ^,  . 

There  is  one  other  interesting  aspect 
of  the  Farm  Bureau's  financial  opera- 
tions which  should  be  pointed  out.  Last 
year,  the  lAA  received  $1,696,593  from 
members  dues.  Their  operating  expenses 
were  only  $1,378,859.  Nearly  any  other 
organization  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, reduce  the  dues  burden  for  its 
members.  But  not  the  Farm  Bureau.  They 
actually  made  a  $300,000  profit  on 
dues. 

When  I  last  spoke  on  the  fioor,  I  esti- 
mated that  the  total  assets  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  its  af- 
filiates were  over  $1  billion.  I  have  since 
found  that  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation alone  has  that  much  in  assets. 
When  a  comprehensive,  exhaustive  study 
Is  done,  it  will  show  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  industry.  It  ranks 
with  our  major  auto  and  steel  corpora- 
tions with  one  main  difference:  it  en- 
joys tax  privileges  that  the  other  super- 
corporations  would  not  dare  to  dream 
about. 

My  investigation  has  only  probed  the 
top  two  layers  of  a  three-layer  cake.  We 
have  quite  thoroughly  discovered  the 
business  involvement  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  State 
farm  bureaus.  However,  the  third  layer 
consists  of  the  Individual  coimty  farm 
bureaus,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
2,600.  Each  has  considerable  assets  of 
its  own.  In  Illinois,  nearly  all  own  their 
own  building,  in  which  they  rent  space 
to  commercial  enterprises,  their  own  gas 
stations,  their  own  grain  elevators,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  county  fairgrounds.  In 
most  cases,  no  mimicipal,  county,  or 
State  property  taxes  are  levied  against 
their  real  estate.  De  Kalb  County,  111., 
for  example,  owns  considerable  stock  in 
De  Kalb  Agriculture,  a  huge  agricultural 
products  distributor  in  its  own  right.  If 
one  were  to  truly  add  up  all  the  assets 
of  the  2,700  Farm  Bureau  affiliates,  I  am 
certain  the  figure  would  be  over  $10  bil- 
lion, truly  one  of  the  economic  giants 
of  American  history. 


POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  COERCION 

When  the  Farm  Bureau  acted  so 
quickly  in  prodding  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  disassociate  itself 
from  my  charges  against  the  Farm 
Bureau,  I  was  amazed  at  the  ruthless  ef- 
ficiency with  which  they  achieved  their 
goal.  However,  I  learned  in  Chicago  and 
Omaha  that  they  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  executing  such  power  plays. 

Two  particular  case  studies  should 
suffice  to  disprove  the  myths  of  demo- 
cratic participation  and  decentralized 
control  of  which  Charles  Shuman  and 
his  associates  often  speak. 


The  Webster  Coimty  Farm  Bureau, 
in  Nebraska,  was  under  the  progressive 
and  thoughtful  leadership  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Schutte  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  Olm- 
steade,  of  Guide  Rock,  Nebr.  The  Web- 
ster County  chapter,  over  a  period  of 
time,  began  to  develop  opposition  to  two 
Farm  Bureau  policies,  their  support  of 
50  percent  of  parity  and  their  opposition 
to  REA.  The  Webster  County  chapter, 
through  its  elected  leaders,  made  efforts 
to  change  these  policies  through  regular, 
supposedly  democratic  channels.  They 
went  to  meetings  and  conventions.  They 
wrote  letters  and  they  spoke  to  their 
friends. 

However,  these  acts  constituted  acts  of 
treason  for  the  Farm  Bureau  leadership. 
The  simple  act  of  opposing  a  Farm 
Bureau  policy  openly  and  publicly  re- 
sulted in  the  ouster  of  the  entire  Web- 
ster County  chapter  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Mr.  Schutte  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Olmsteade  lost  their  Farm  Bureau  in- 
surance. The  campaign  of  harassment 
that  was  conducted  against  them  must 
call  to  mind  memories  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. They  were  branded  as  Commu- 
nists. Questions  of  their  mental  stability 
were  raised.  And  the  "crime"  that  they 
had  committed  was  simply  to  voice 
disapproval. 

The  second  case  involves  a  very  cou- 
rageous Nebraska  banker,  Mr.  V.  E.  Ros- 
siter,  Sr.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Banker's  Association's  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Rossiter  authored  a 
committee  report  which  indicated  a  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  the  1963  wheat 
referendum,  which  the  Farm  Bureau 
bitterly  opposed.  When  news  of  this 
article  leaked  to  the  press,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau moimted  an  all-out  campaign  to 
block  the  report. 

Extreme  pressure  was  exerted  on  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  banking  as- 
sociation on  a  continual  and  extended 
basis. 

With  the  opening  of  the  1963  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Banker's  Association, 
the  Farm  Bureau  tactics  changed  from 
an  attempt  to  smother  the  committee 
report  to  an  attempt  to  personally  dis- 
credit its  author,  Mr.  Rossiter.  Harass- 
ment followed  by  phone  and  mail. 

The  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the 
bankers  association  began  to  change.  No 
recommendation  on  the  wheat  refer- 
endum was  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the 
convention  and  Mr.  Rossiter  was  dis- 
missed from  the  agriculture  committee 
despite  years  of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  Rossiter  told  his  most  revealing 
story.  I  could  not  help  but  see  the  simi- 
larity between  the  Farm  Bureau  retalia- 
tion against  him  and  their  reaction  to 
my  charges.  The  old  saw  tells  us  that 
"practice  makes  perfect"  and  it  seems 
that  this  holds  true  even  when  one  is 
practicing  ruthless  intimidation. 

This  Usts  of  stories  I  heard  of  these 
gestapo-like  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  goes  on  and  on :  rural  min- 
isters who  spoke  out  against  the  Farm 
Bureau  became  the  target  of— in  the 
Farm  Bureau's  own  words — a  "neutral- 
ization" campaign.  Men  who  became  ac- 
tive in  other  farm  organizations  sudden- 
ly found  their  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
policies  canceled.  I  am  including  a  letter 
from  a  former  Iowa  legislator  which  in- 


dicates the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  on  a  State  level. 

The  leaders  of  the  Farm  Bureau  run 
their  organization  with  the  heavy  hand- 
ed tactics  of  a  rural  Mafia.  As  long  as 
the  members  pay  their  dues  and  their  in- 
surance premiums,  keep  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau gas  bill  paid  up  to  date,  and  do  not 
run  up  too  sizable  a  bill  at  the  Farm 
Bureau's  so-called  cooperative,  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  that  member- 
ship in  the  Farm  Bureau  bestows  upon 
an  individual.  But,  if  anyone  dares  to 
question  a  policy  or  voice  disapproval 
loud  enough,  the  wrath  of  the  magnates 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart  will  rain  down 
upon  him  and  his. 

One  final  episode  further  indicates  the 
value  that  the  Farm  Bureau  elite  places 
on  its  rank  and  file.  A  former  war  hero 
testified  that,  upon  return  from  his  tour 
of  duty,  he  was  tapped  by  local  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  as  a  potential  "farm 
leader."  He  was  treated  quite  well  and 
one  of  his  first  assignments  was  to  ad- 
minister the  famous  Farm  Bureau 
Opinionaire.  He  diligently  performed  his 
duty  and  upon  its  completion,  he  asked 
to  see  the  results  of  his  efforts.  He  was 
informed,  quite  clearly,  that  only  the 
very  few  inner  circle  Farm  Bureau  lead- 
ers ever  see  the  results  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Opinionaire.  He  soon  left  the  or- 
ganization. 


POLITICAL     INVOLVEMENT 

My  hearings  revealed  to  me  an  area  of 
Farm  Bureau  activity  about  which  I  was 
only  partially  aware  previously.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
its  affiliates  are  actively  involved  in  non- 
legislative,  political  activities  in  a  big 
way.  This  involvement  is  both  direct  and 
indirect.  It  was  reported  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  Illinois  conducted  a  campaign 
mailing  to  its  members  for  an  Illinois 
Congressman  in  a  primary  campaign.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  Farm  Bureau, 
in  1966,  did  a  mass  mailing  in  each  Iowa 
congressional  district.  Their  candidate 
preference  in  these  mailings  was  clear. 

Equally  as  disturbing,  since  the  Farm 
Bureaus  are  enjoying  tax  exempt  privi- 
leges, is  their  indirect  involvement  in 
politics.  About  $800,000  is  spent  annually 
in  Illinois  for  what  only  can  be  described 
as  ideological  indoctrination  directed 
mainly  at  the  youth.  Their  youth  pro- 
grams invariably  present  speakers  who 
represent  only  one  segment  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum— the  far,  far  right.  Some 
of  these  speakers  are  so  far  in  right  field 
that  they  have  crossed  over  the  foul  line. 
Membership  lists  for  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  provided  to  rifehtwing  groups  for 
their  own  maiUngs.  Testimony  was  heard 
that,  for  example,  in  Wyoming  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  acts  as  a  sort  of  "clearing- 
house" for  rightwing  organizations. 

Alan  Kline,  predecessor  of  Charles 
Shuman  as  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  a  frequent 
speaker  at  rightwing  functions  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  Indeed,  while  I  was  holding  my 
hearings  in  Chicago,  Charies  Shuman 
was  speaking  on  the  Manlon  Forum,  a 
well-known  radically  rightwing  syndi- 
cated radio  program. 

Unfortunately  our  tax  laws  would 
apply  to  many  of  our  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  American  Farm 
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Bureau  Federation,  are  quite  '^f}^^}^ 
flS  control  of  the  poUtlcal  activities 
S  tVf«e  groups.  It  is  most  disturbing 
to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  15 
S  rflect.  subsidizing  the  ideologi.^ 
Sai^ashlng  of  thousands  of  yoimg 
Sr^ith  an  extremist  philosophy^ 
We  are  also  underwriting  the  expenses 
of  an  organization  which  becomes  di- 
rectly involved  in  financially  assisting 
political  candidates.  -„f.,^o 

My  hope  is  that  in  the  near  future 
Congress^l  take  a  close  look  at  many 
aspects  of  our  tax-exempt  society  includ- 
ing its  poUtical  involvement.  Durmg  a 
Sriod  ofmcreasing  demand  for  personal 
STrifice  on  the  part  of  all  America^  in 
order  to  meet  our  tremendous  foreign 
and  domestic  commitments,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  direct  a  great  deal  of 
attention    to    those    associations    and 
foundations  who  are  simply  not  paying 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden  and  who 
are  abusing  their  tax  status  for  personal 
gain. 

THS   rUM    BUMAXr   »AKM8   THI    FARMER 
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The  total  picture   of   the   American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one.  However,  it  becomes  even  more 
shocking  when  we  realize  that,  not  only 
has  the  Farm  Bureau  not  well  repre- 
sented the  American  farmer,  but  that  it 
has  sold  him  down  the  economic  nver. 
Because  of  their  nonfarm  business  in- 
terests, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  consistently  worked  to  de- 
stroy the  family  farmer.  Until  1965.  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
Washington  lobbied  for  50  percent  of 
oarity.   This  would  be   comparable   to 
Walter  Reuther  asking  General  Motors 
to  cut  his  workers'  salaries  to  one-haii 
of  minimum  wage.  Fifty  percent  parity 
would  force  the  farmer  to  either  work 
two  times  as  hard  or  farm  half  as  much. 
This   was   the   policy   supported   by   a 
"farm"  group. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  consistently  supported  the  27/2- 
percent  tax  depletion  allowance  for  the 
^  industry.  This  is  easy  to  understand 
when  we  realize  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
Is  one  of  the  major  oU  processors  and 
reteUers  in  the  country  as  well  as  *  siz- 
able producer.  But  I  could  not  find  a 
single  farmer  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska 
or  Illinois  who  supported  this  tax  bonus 
for  oil  millionaires.  As  one  gentleman 
pointed  out  to  me,  when  he  gets  up  at 
6   a.m..  works  all  day  to  eke  out  the 
barest  of  existence,  his  blood  nearly  boils 
when  he  thinks  about  an  organization 
using  the  name  of  the  farmer  to  support 
the  already  bloated  oil  kings.  The  deple- 
tion allowance  drains  our  Treasury  of  an 
estimated  $2V2  billion  each  year. 

Farm  Bureau  members  who  are  farm- 
ers do  not  believe  in  Farm  Bureau  pohcy. 
They  remain  as  members  either  because 
of  the  services  they  obtain  or  because  of 
the  economic  and  social  centrifugal  force 
which  keeps  them  in  orbit.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  feed  grain  program  wliich 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
vociferously  opposes  but  in  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  Farm  Bureau  members  par- 
ticipate to  see  that,  when  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  claims  to  speak 
for  the  American  farmer,  they  have  no 
more  right  to  do  so  than  General  Motors 


does  to  speak  for  the  American  car 
driver  An^ey  have  as  little  right  to  a 
tax  exemption  as  would  General  Motors 
U  It  established  a  large  lobby  hi  Wash- 
SiSon  and  presented  Itself  to  IRS  as  the 
American  Car  Owners  Federation. 

CONCLUSIOK 

The  American  farmer  is  a  minority  be- 
set with  terrific  problems.  The  fami^ 
fanner  is  struggUng  for  his  very  sur- 
vival. The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  been  an  albatross  around  the 
farmer's  neck  for  "^any  years  I  beUeve 
that  it  holds  responsibiUty  for  the  dis- 
advantaged position  in  which  the  farmer 
nnShfiLelf  today.  As  the  Farm  Bureau 
nlows  ahead  into  new  areas  of  financial 
gS.  i?  has  mowed  down  the  American 
farmer  in  its  tracks.  The  Farm  Bureau 
must  be  stopped  from  perpetrating  their 
great  hoax  on   the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  investigation 
of  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  have  turned  the 
fruits  of  my  investigation  over  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service   for  their  con- 
sideration and  use  in  their  investigation. 
I  am  holding  hearings  in  Washington 
from  August  28  to  August  31.  I  have  m- 
vited  the   presidents   of   the   American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,   the  National  Farmers 
Organization,   and   the    master   oi    the 
National  Grange  to  testify.  I  also  intend 
to  invite  the  director  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  and  other  Government 
officials  as  well  as  many  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  appearing. 

I  am  appalled  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  continue  to  refuse  to 
face  my  questions.  No  constructive  pur- 
pose is  ser\-ed  by  their  refusal  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  extent  and  depth  or 
their  operations.  ,   ,     ,      ,  _,tt. 

Their  arrogant  refusal  to  level  with 
the  American  people  cannot  be  tolerated. 
No  group  can  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  feel  so  above  the  laws  and  so  insensi- 
tive to  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  know  the  truth. 

I  wiU  continue  to  do  my  utmost  to 
bring  the  truth  about  this  orgamzatlon 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  There  are 
other  areas  of  involvement  which  I  in- 
tend to  put  forth  to  Congress  and  the 
people  in  the  near  future,  such  as  the 
involvement  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
governmental    and    quasi-governmental 

agencies.  ,  . 

No  situation,  however  cloudy,  was  not 
cleared  by  an  honest  look  at  the  truth. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support,  not  only  this  investigation, 
but  a  thorough  examination  of  our  tax 
laws  relating  to  all  tax  exempt  organi- 
zations. 

Representative  Joseph  Y.  Resnicx. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Resnick:  The  Des 
Momes  Register  and  Tribune  has  been  car- 
rying stories  of  your  Investigation  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Its  tax  exempt  status.  We 
admire  your  fearlessness  In  carrying  on  your 
one  man  investigation.  Many  n^°re  «* J"^ 
colleagues  should  have  Joined  you.  They  are 
afraid  to  do  so. 

I  am  an  ex-legislator.  I  served  in  the  Iowa 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  59th 
60th  and  the  60th  extra  session  I  feel  I 
should  tell  you  of  the  Farm  Bureau  tactics 
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in  the  rural  counties  of  this  state,  particu- 
larly of  the  county  where  we  Uve. 

Through  the  years  my  husband  has  been 
«ked  to  loin  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  always 
^^  bicause  he  does  not  Uke  their  tax 
advantage.  They  are  legitimate  competition 
as  far  as  business  Is  concerned,  but  he  feels 
they  are  not  legitimate  competition  as  far 
as  taxes  are  concerned.  He  is  not  a  landownw. 
He  owns  an  oU  company  In  direct  competi- 

tion  to  them.  .,  ,  .    , 

When  I  became  a  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Iowa  House,  two  Farm  Bureau  members 
told  me,  whUe  calling  at  my  home,  that  I 
would  have  to  join  the  Farm  Bureau  because 
then  the  members  would  feel  they  could 
■■communicate"  with  me  more  easily,  and 
I  with  them.  This  was  astonishing  to  me^ 
No  other  organization  approached  me  with 
tlS-,  amoun!  of  pressure.  After  about  sU 
weeks  I  decided  to  belong,  not  because  thej 
pressured  me.  not  because  I  feared  I  wou^d 
not  be  elected,  but  because  I  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  them. 

The  State  Farm  Bureau  had  their  own  paid 
lobbyists  at  our  State  Legislature.  They  have 
a  dinner  at  the  beginning  of  each  sesston. 
House  members  ]okmgly  call  the  Farm  Bn- 
reau  President's  message  to  the  legislators 
-the  Farm  Bureau's  State  of  the  State  mK- 
saee  "  It  usually  Is  tolerated,  but  is  ^eeted 
wl!h  anger-^xcept  by  those  reUred  farmer 
?arm  Bureau  members  In  the  legislature 

Each  time  the  Farm  Bureau  approved  bllU 

come  up  in  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  a 

delegation  from  the  legislator's  home  county 

will  be  at  the  Capitol  pressuring  ■*  vote  «« 

them.  NOW  whether  these  e'cpenses  are  Usted 

m  their  Ux  return  or  not.  I  do  not  know^ 

The   Farm   Bureau   does   not   exist  to  be 

"tS?  voice    of    the   farmer."   They    are  Uie 

voice  of  their  own  business.  While  I  was  a 

member  I  never  saw  a  financial  statemen 

S  The  Iowa  Farm   Bureau   even   though  I 

attended  our  county's  annual  'neetlng.  «■ 

ceived  their  Farm  Bureau  Spokesman  (newv 

oaS   and  one  Ume  attended  their  klckoS 

meeting  for   the  annual  membership  dil« 

where  they  wanted  me  to  tell  tbem  how  eSec- 

Uvetoeir  lobbying  in  the  Iowa  Legislature 

^^  f  Jo  notSve  many  members  know  any- 
thing about  salaries  paid  to  their  officiaUs^ 
the  Lte  level.  Neither  do  they  know  al«w« 
the  Salaries  of  their  national  officers  and  em- 
n^ovees  Not  many  small  town  businessmen 
?who  are  pressured  to  Join  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  my  area  know  that  the  Farm  Bureau  1^  » 

"""it^is  certainly  a  fact  that  they  help  g<rt 
their  own  people  elected  In  I°^^^g°;™;°;; 
>,„*■  It  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  we; 
spenlmoney  doing  It"  But  they  th.^ten  » 
boycott  your  business  on  main  street  unies 
you  are  a  member.  , 

in  my  county  they  bid  on  gasoline  andfuti 
OU  contracts  for  schools  and  county  r^<^- 
They  can  out-bid  companies  such  as  SUnd 
ard  Oil  Sunray  DX.  Cltco,  and  others.  Fam 
B,ie°u  members  who  buy  Irom  the  s^^ 
tank  wagon  do  not  seem  to  q^esUon.^^/^'^^'', 
must  pay  much  more  per  gallon  than  «> 
schools  and  counties.  ^  „    „  VL,,rfM 

The  Farm  Bureau  Office  and  F^rm  B^«« 
insurance  offices  are  In  their  own  buU^g^ 
my  community.  They  are  not  In  with  the  r^ 
teLion  service.  4-H,  etc.  It  is  hard  for  n«W 
get  an  insurance  claim  damage  f  tt  ed^» 
I  person  who  haa  Farm  Bureau  insurance, 
believe  you  could  examine  this  angle^ 

It  has  been  true  In  Iowa  that  mln^^ 
have  been  pressured  to  belong  to  the  Fam 

Bureau.  Bight  now  I  am  °°t^^%*° '^^^mj 
ber  why  they  made  this  concerted  effort  mw 
^ea  I  certainly  could  do  a  little  research  on 

*^?our  investigation  would  have  rr^orepr^^ 
tlge  if  you  could  persuade  some  ?^  *h«      i 
populated  area"  Congressmen  to  help  T^ 
hive  seen  several  editorials  which  ^^jj^^ 
only  a  one  man  investigation.  However,  hoifl 
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v,„»hfl^nd  and  I  commend  you  for  your     expensive   attempts   to  mask  the   decay  of 
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my 

efforts.  We  hope  you 

vestlgate  thoroughly. 


[Prom  the  Illinois  Parmer,  December  1965] 
The  Numbers  Game 
Of  more  than  passing  interest  is  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  Charles  Shuman  of  the 
AFBF  in  the  daUy  paper  we  read  for  Tuesday. 
December  14th.  Shuman  is  supposed  to  have 
claimed  that  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  (or 
lAA)  with  193,000  members  was  larger  than 
national     membership     of     both     +'^» 


the 


the 


the 


Farmers  Union  and  the  Grange! 

The  Wednesday   paper,   according   to 
farm  reporter  for  that  paper,  carried  a  cor- 
rection stating  this  was  in  error:  they  didn  t 
mean  the  Farmers  Union,  they  meant  the 
National  Farmers  Organization! 

The  first  statement  was  a  patent  fabrica- 
tion Big  Jim  Patton  and  his  Farmers  Union 
boys  count  750,000  family  farm  members.  We 
don't  happen  to  know  the  exact  figure  for  the 
National  Grange,  but  that  fine  gentleman 
Herschel  Newsom  leads  a  solid  and  highly  re- 
spected membership  that  we  are  confident  is 
above  the  lAA  figure  all  by  Itself. 

The  second  statement  is  not  a  bit  better. 
Oren  Lee  Staley  and  the  NPO  do  not  release 
figures  on  their  membership,  because  it  is  a 
bargaining  organization  and  you  do  not  turn 
your  cards  face  up  when  you  sit  down  to  deal 
for  big  stakes.  We  know  enough  about  them 
to  estimate  it  Is  far,  far  larger  than  the  lAA. 
Did  you  know  that  approximately  twice  as 
many  farmers  attended  the  NFO  convention 
in  St.  Louis  as  went  to  Chicago  with  the 
AFBF  .  .  .  where  only  165  of  the  thoxisands 
attending  actually  got  to  vote. 

We  are  not  going  to  claim  that  any  of  these 
groups  \mderestlmate  the  size  of  their  mem- 
bership rolls.  Probably  all  of  them  fudge  a 
little  by  carrying  delinquent  members  In 
those  totals,  hoping  they  wUl  pay  up. 

But,  Just  for  fun,  why  not  examine  the 
figure  the  Farm  Bureau  starts  with.  We  have 
at  hand  the  book  issued  by  the  Standard 
Rate  &  Data  Service,  5201  Old  Orchard  Road, 
Skokle,  Illinois.  It  Is  the  acknowledged 
standard  profession  work  by  which  advertis- 
ing buyers  evaluate  the  markets  covered  by 
various  publications. 

Everybody  knows  we  have  lost  farms  since 
1963,  but  for  1963  it  lists  only  154,640  farms 
in  nilnois,  and  156,100  farm  households.  The 
total  of  commercial  farms  producing  over 
♦2,500  worth  of  crops  annually  is  given  as 
only  117,244.  The  other  37,396  are  apparently 
little  patches  at  the  edge  of  town  where  a 
man  keeps  quarter  horses  or  runs  a  few 
sows. 

How  does  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion get  193,000  memberships  out  of  a  state 
with  only  117,244  real  functioning  commer- 
cial farms? 

Isn't  it  done  by  disguising  a  steady  loss 
in  farmer  interest  and  farmer  membership 
beneath  a  brisk  campaign  to  sell  Farm  Bu- 
reau memberships  to  the  businessmen  along 
Main  Street  who  often  feel  more  at  home 
with  Farm  Bureau  policies  than  do  the 
farmers? 

Is  It  significant  that  this  year  Roger 
Fleming,  the  AFBF's  double-talk  expert, 
spoke  of  a  national  figure  of  1,678,000  mem- 
ber families?  Always  in  the  past  they  have 
said  farm  families,  but  criticism  has  been 
growing  from  all  sides  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
Is  no  longer  a  farm  organization  and  no 
longer  represents  the  farmer.  It  was  becom- 
ing a  bit  too  much  to  speak  of  "Farm"  fam- 
ilies when  an  estimated  40%  of  their  mem- 
bers are  now  city  people,  many  of  whom  own 
no  land  and  have  no  Interest  In  farming,  but 
bought  car  Insurance  from  a  salesman  and 
found  themselves  with  a  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bership figured  into  the  cost. 

Illinois  is  the  largest  state  membership 
remaining  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  one-eighth 
of  their  entire  count.  In  what  appear  to  be 


on  the  RFD  knows  that  Is  not  so.  Pour  out 
of  ten  sounds  more  like  It  In  any  township 
we  are  acquainted  vrith,  while  one  out  of  ten 
belongs  to  one  of  the  other  three  organiza- 
tions .  .  .  and  five  out  of  ten  belong  to  none 

at  all! 

Out  of  the  actual  commercial  farmers, 
then,  that  leaves  the  three  farmer-controlled 
organizations  to  split  up  11,700  members. 
That  Isn't  much,  but  we  suspect  It  is  about 
right.  It  leaves  the  Farm  Bureau  with  46,897 
actual  producing  farmers  paid  up  on  the 
rolls  of  their  Illinois  organization,  and  we 
suspect  this  is  also  about  right.  Multiplied 
by  eight,  assuming  the  same  kind  of  num- 
bers game  goes  on  In  other  states,  the  Farm 
Bureau  lobbyists  In  Washington,  D.C,  had 
better  tell  their  congressmen  they  represent 
something  like  375,000  real  live  men  operat- 
ing farms.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from  one-and- 
two-thlrds  millions. 

What  this  suggests  Is  a  big.  shiny,  smooth- 
functioning  business  machine  operating  in 
the  disguise  of  a  farmer  cooperative,  (but 
which  Is  not  controlled  by  the  farmers  and 
never  was)  and  paying  the  bills  of  a  paper 
organization  which  shrinks  every  year  In  the 
realities  of  farmer  participation. 

Mr.  Shuman  should  not  undertake  a  game 
he  Is  not  prepared  to  play. 


Pact  Sheet  on  Illinois  Agricultuiial  Asso- 
ciation AND  Affiliated  Companies  and  Op- 
erations 

1.  membership 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  Its  Individual  State  Farm  Bureaus  enjoy 
their  status  as  tax-exempt  agricultural  or- 
ganizations on  the  basis  of  their  sworn  state- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
In  order  to  qualify  for  membership  the  In- 
dividual must — and  I  quote  directly  from 
their  statement  to  the  IRS:  ".  .  .  be  engaged 
In  carrying  on  a  farm  or  farms,  or  have  a 
major  agricultural  Interest." 

In  1965  the  Hllnols  Agricultural  Associa- 


tion listed  membership  of  182,477  member 
families.  And  in  1967  they  list  193.158  mem- 
bers, an  Increase  of  10,681  members. 

During  this  same  period,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  showed  a  decrease 
in  operating  farms  from  141,000  to  132,000. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  operated  farms  decreased  by  9,000,  Farm 
Bureau  membership  went  up  10,000.  Even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
61,000  more  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
than  there  are  listed  farmers  In  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

In  Cook  County,  the  lAA  lists  6,997  mem- 
bers while  there  are  1,032  farms  in  Cook 
County.  Each  year  Cook  County  loses  more  of 
its  farms  and  farmers  to  suburban  and  in- 
dustrial development.  In  spite  of  this,  their 
membership  increased  5  percent  in  1966  over 
1965.  According  to  these  figures  it  Is  obvious 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  are  not 
farmers  and  as  this  is  contrary  to  their  sworn 
statement,  they  should  lose  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

2.  list  of  companies  owned.  OPERATED,  CON- 
TROLLED OB  AFFILIATED  BY/WTTH  THE  ILLINOIS 
AORICULTtmAl.    ASSOCIATION 

The  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  Is  Mr.  WlUlam  Kuhfuss.  He  also 
holds  the  following  positions: 

1.  President.  Country  Mutual  Insurance 
Company 

2.  President,  Country  Casualty  Insurance 
Company 

3.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mid -American 
Plre  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

4.  President,  Country  Capital  Investment 
Fund,  Inc. 

5.  ChaUman  of  the  Board,  Country  Capital 
Management  Company 

6.  President,  Illinois  Agricultural  Holding 
Company* 

7.  Director,  American  Agricultural  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

8.  Director,  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Funds, 
Ihc.  „  _. 

9.  Director,  American  Faxm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration 


COMPANIES  OWNED,  CONTROLLED,  OR  AFFILIATED  WITH  ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION 


Name 


Total  assets 


Premiums 


J65.810,138  37,643,894 

Country  Mutual  Insurance  Co. - 335  ^tl  537  52,534,445 

Country  Lite  Insurance  Co.-    3' 055' 500  630.394 

Country  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 3' 533  905  1.207,677 

Mid-American  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co '  . 

408.786,080    

Total. ■  


OTHER  COMPANIES 


Assets 


Sales  (services 
and  products) 


Country  Capital  Investment  Fund 

Country  Capital  Management  Co 

Illinois  Agricultural  Auditing  Co 

I llinois  Agricuitu ral  Holding  Co 

Illinois  Agricultural  Service  Co 

Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Serum  Association.... 

Illinois  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Illinois  Grain  Corp.. 

Illinois  Locker  Association 

Illinois  Milk  Producers  Association........ 

Interstate  Producers  Livestock  Association. 

Prairie  Farms  Daily  Inc --. 

Quality  Vegetable  Grov»ers  Association 

Agricultural  Business  Service  Co 

Illinois  Agricultural  Co 


$106, 028 

■"i36,'966 
148,336 


J390.915 
562. 4?6 


14,859,713 


3,243,609 
7.144.499 

5.040 
75,448 


770, 167 
228,'4ii.'946 


28. 490 

167.600.000 

24,632.786 

9.184 

45,991 


In  1966  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion Its  subsidiaries  and  affiliated  companies 
grossed  $625,655,852  in  premiums,  services 
and  products,  as  compared  to  $244,200,060  In 

1956 

These  figures  cover  twenty-five  different 
corporations,  companies  and  associations 
which  offer  products  and  services  that  In- 
clude insurance,  petroleum,  chemicals,  fertil- 
izer, retail  dairies,  farm  produce  marketing, 
and  stocks  and  bonds. 


F,  S,    INC.,    AKD    SUBSIDIARIES 

Sixty-one  percent  of  class  B  preferred  stock 
of  FS  Services  Is  owned  by  the  Illinois  Agrt- 


•The  Illinois  Agricultural  Holding  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  hold  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Country  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
to  insure  that  the  control  of  C.L.I.C.  would 
always  remain  In  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 
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cultural  Aasoclatton.  The  remaining  stock 
Is  owned  by  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Farm 

^^Tot^assets  of  PS.  Inc.,  Is  $55,223,628.  Their 
net  salea  In  1968  were  $188,240,114.  PS  Serv- 
ices which  claims  to  be  a  farmers'  coopera- 
tive owns  fertilizer  plants,  feed  mills,  seed 
processing  plants,  petroleum  terminals  _and 
even  Its  own  motor  vessel,  the  UUnl.  In 
addlUon.  they  have  ownership  Interest  in  the 
foUowlng  companies :  percentage 

central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co..  Chicago. 

ni.  (potash,  nitrogen,  phosphate)    ----     J" 
central  Nitrogen.  Inc..  Terre  Haute.  Indi- 
ana (anhydrous  ammonia,  ammonium 

nitrate,  nitrogen  solutions) --- 

National   CooperaUve  Refinery   A66«=l»- 

tlon,  McPherson.  Kans.  (petroleum)-  20 
Plrst  Nitrogen  Corporation.  Donaldson- 

Tllle   La-  (anhydrous  ammonia) o" 

united      cooperatives.      Inc,      AUlance. 

Ohio  (farm  supplies) -- 

Their  statement  shows  that  only  15%  of 
the  preferred  stock  dividends  for  Central  Nl- 
tnien.  Inc..  U  subject  to  federal  Income  tax. 
central  Nitrogen.  Inc.,  continues  to  seek  ex- 
emptton  from  aU  federal  income  taxation. 


Mr  Speaker.  In  these  troublesome 
times  I  think  it  is  certainly  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  NaUon  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  33d  Division  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard  be  caUed  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans. 


THE     AMERICAN     LEGION 


THE      ORIGINAL      33D 
DIVISION— ILLINOIS 
GUARD 


INFANTRY 
NATIONAL 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mukpht]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  original  33d  Infantry  Division  of 
the  Illinois  National  Guard  deserves  our 
special  attention  and  praise  on  its  50th 
anniversary. 

July  of  this  year  marked  the  50th  an- 
nlv^sary  of  the  33d  Infantry  Division 
and  a  brief  review  of  the  division's  hall- 
century  of  service  Is  well  worth  noting. 
The  division  was  activated  at  Camp 
Logan,  near  Houston.  Tex.,  in  July  1917 
and  it  was  sent  overseas  in  May  of  1918 
and  went  into  combat  in  the  Verdun.  St 
Mihlel,  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives. 
During  World  War  I.  members  of  the 
33d  Division  were  awarded  nine  Medals 
of  Honor  and  194  awards  of  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 

In  March  1941.  the  33d  was  again  in- 
ducted Into  Federal  service.  With  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  H  the  33d  was 
shipped  to  HawaU  and  subsequently  It 
Joined  the  6th  Army  In  New  Guinea 
for  its  first  taste  of  World  War  n  combat. 
Reorganization  of  the  33d  revision  as 
an  nUnois  National  Guard  unit  was 
started  In  November  of  1946.  Late  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  the  44th  In- 
fantry Division  was  activated  as  a  sec- 
ond  division  of   the  Illinois  National 

Guard.  ^  ^  .  ,. 

The  44th  Division  was  inducted  into 
the  Federal  service  In  February  of  1952 
to  serve  during  the  Korean  conflict  The 
division  remained  on  active  duty  for  2 
years,  many  of  its  members  seeing  com- 
bat duty  with  units  in  Korea. 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PurcellI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
that  outstanding  patriotic  organiza- 
tion the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Texas,  met  in  their  49th  annual  de- 
partment convention,  in  the  city  of  Dal- 
la.s  Tgx 

As  you  know,  it  is  the  custom  at  this 
convention  to  seriously  reflect  upon  the 
state  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  today, 
and  the  members  attending  the  conven- 
tion attempt  to  come  together  and  rea- 
son out  the  proper  approach  toward 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  who  are  members  of  the 
Lesion,  and  carry  a  justifiable  sense  of 
pride  from  their  association  with  it  and 
the  patriotic  principles  for  which  it 
stands.  The  members  are  from  aU 
walks  of  Ufe,  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon interest  in  achieving  a  better  world 
for  mankind.  When  the  Legion  speaks. 
It  would  behoove  each  of  us  who  repre- 
sent the  American  people,  to  listen. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  Include  in 
the  Record  Resolution  No.  90.  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Committee  of  the  Texas 
Legion,  which  deals  with  the  Middle 
East  difficulties  that  are  of  present  con- 
cern to  us  all 


(3)  to  offer  to  meet  with  all  concerned 
nations  for  the  development  of  an  equitable, 
long-range  solution  erf  the  Middle  Ea«t 
refugee  problem;  and 

(4)  to  continue  efforts  to  secure  multi- 
lateral agreements  for  reasonable  ItmltaUoiu 
on  arms  shipments  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  If  the  Arab  leaders  refuse 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Israelis, 
the  United  States  should  lift  Its  embargo  on 
arms  shipments  to  Israel  Immediately  upon 
finding  that  any  Arab  country  or  any  com- 
bination of  such  countries  has  secured  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere  a  level  or  kind 
of  weapons  beyond  that  which  It  possessed 
prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities  In  June  1967. 


BESoiiirnoN  No.  90 

Subject :  Middle  East. 
Committee:  National  Security. 

Whereaa.  A  stable  and  durable  peace  m 
the  Middle  East  is  a  matter  of  prime  na- 
tional   interest   to    the  United   States;    and 

Whereas.  The  many  unresolved  Arab-Is- 
raeli differences  are  a  continuing  threat  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  area  and. 
for  various  strategic  and  historic  reasons,  to 
the  entire  world:  and 

Whereas  The  first  step  toward  a  Just  and 
meaningful  settlement  of  those  difference 
must  be  taken  by  the  parties  concerned, 
using  such  third  party  or  International  as- 
sistance as  they  may  wish;   now,  therefore, 

be  It  r^       .* 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Texas.  In  convention  assembled  in 
Dallas.  Texas,  July  28-30.  1967.  That  "The 
American  Legion  urges  the  President  of  ttie 
United  States,  using  all  the  resources  at  hU 
command,  to  attempt  to  bring  about  direct 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations;   and  be  It  further 

Reeolved  that  pending  the  outcome  of 
Buch  negotiations  It  should  be  the  poUcy  of 
the  United  States — 

(1)  to  uphold  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional rights  of  all  nations  of  the  Middle 
Bast,  including  Israel's  right  to  existence 
with  recognized  and  secure  boundaries,  and 
It*  right  to  free  maritime  passage  through 
the  Sues  Canal  and  the  GuU  of  Aqaba; 

(2)  to  extend  a  commensvirate  share  of 
assistance  to  the  Arab  refugees; 


IN  PURSUIT  OF  EQUITY 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  turns 
its  attention  to  a  proposal  to  impose  a 
10-percent  surcharge  on  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax.  They  do  so  at  a 
time  when  the  typical  taxpayer  Is  al- 
ready bearing  a  weighty  tax  burden.  II 
he  is  a  CaUfomian,  he  has  seen  Stote 
taxes  doubled  and  redoubled  since  World 
War  n  and  can  look  forward  to  a  record 
increase  next  year.  He  has  viewed  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  principal  source  of  lo^ 
revenue    climb   at   a  precipitous  rate. 
Many  Callfomlans  have  seen  their  prop- 
erty tax  double  in  just  the  last  year,  tt 
addition,  it  is  all  but  an  accomplished 
fact  that  he  can  expect  an  increased  de- 
duction from  his  wages  to  pay  for  in- 
creased social  security  benefits  and  a 
higher  cost  of  postal  service,  both  to 
come  in  the  very  near  future.  The  load 
Is  already  heavy,  in  fact,  it  has  been  esU- 
mated  that  today  an  average  family  with 
an  Income  of  $10,000  a  year  pays  approx- 
imately 30  percent,  or  $3,000  in  taxes  of 
all  kinds. 

SIGNS    or   RESISTANCE 

Even  before  the  annoimcement  of  the 
proposed  surcharge  there  were  indica- 
tions of  stanch  resistance  to  any  tax  rise 
for  any  purpose.  In  many  communities, 
the  heretofore  unheard  of  happened— 
local  school  bond  Issues  were  defeated. 
Last  year  we  saw  State  and  local  ofQclals 
who  effected  strong  tax  measures  during 
their  administration  face  stiff  challenges 
in    bids    for    reelection;     some    were 

defeated.  . 

Why  the  growing  tide  of  opposition  ro 
higher  taxes?  As  I  see  it.  there  are  three 
reasons  why  many  of  our  constituents 
are  voicing  opposition— 

They  do  not  beUeve  that  their  Govern- 
ment should  be  undertaking  the  acUv- 
ities  to  be  financed  from  the  tax  reve- 
nues. That  is  why  we  hear  opposition  w 
the  tax  from  both  Uberals.  who  object 
to  Vietnam,  and  conservatives,  who  od- 
Ject  to  spending  on  the  poverty  program. 

They  do  not  beUeve  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  using  its  current  revenues  wim 
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maximum  efficiency.  I  share  their  view 
and  expect,  whatever  happens,  that  more 
rigorous  efforts  wUl  be  made  to  pare 
waste  and  duplication  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

They  do  not  believe  that  the  share  of 
the  tax  burden  they  are  being  asked  to 
assume  is  just  and  equitable. 

The  first  two  considerations  are  basic 
questions  of  public  policy  which  an  in- 
formed citizen  can  react  to  effectively. 
Voters  can  affect  these  matters  by  their 
actions  at  the  ballot  box  responding  to 
what  they  believe  are  priorities  and  effi- 
ciencies evident  in  theh:  Government. 
Throughout  our  history,  responsible  citi- 
zens have  worked  within  and  through 
the  political  process  to  make  their  views 
known  on  these  matters. 

The  third  objection  to  a  tax  increase  is 
more  complex  and  deep  rooted.  Complex 
because  it  is  enshrouded  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  tax  law.  Deep  rooted  because  it 
goes  to  the  elemental  question  of  the 
fairness  with  which  his  Government  ef- 
fectuates public  policy.  If  the  citizens 
believe  that  the  share  of  the  tax  burden 
he  is  being  asked  to  assume  is  unjust, 
democratic  government  is  in  trouble. 
Such  a  view  erodes  the  quality  of  cit- 
izenship by  breeding  a  contempt  for 
the  law  and  distrust  for  those  who  en- 
act and  enforce  it.  It  invites  a  mentality 
which  finds  it  easy  to  rationalize  tax 
evasion  or  tax  avoidance  on  the  basis  of 
the  belief  that  since  the  tax  law  is  ba- 
sically unfair  there  Is  nothing  really 
wrong  with  breaking  it. 

A   RECORD   or   REFORIC 


Past  Democratic  Presidents  have  con- 
structed a  fine  record  of  recommending 
measures  to  make  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture more  equitable.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  successful  in  seeing  a 
wartime  tax  on  excess  corporate  profits 
enacted  as  a  means  of  increasing  public 
revenues  while  preventing  the  "unjust 
enrichment"  of  a  favored  minority. 
President  Truman  was  successful  in 
gaining  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
close  notorious  tax  loopholes.  President 
Kennedy  recommended  sweeping  tax  re- 
forms in  his  1964  tax  cut  measure.  He 
was  successful  to  the  extent  that  tax 
reforms  affecting  the  elderly,  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  and  corporate 
Investors  were  enacted. 

Through  these  reforms  past  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives have  succeeded  in  keeping  faith 
with  citizens.  They  have  convinced  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizenry  that  their 
Government  was  honestly  endeavoring  to 
Insure  that  the  tax  burden  was  fairly 
and  equitably  allocated. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
Johnson  administration  broke  with  this 
fine  tradition.  By  its  actions  it  indicated 
that  it  did  not  feel  that  tax  reform  was 
sufficiently  important  to  be  made  an 
essential  part  of  any  tax  package.  Can 
it  be  that  our  present  tax  structure  is  so 
sound  that  it  caimot  stand  improve- 
ment? Can  it  be  that  our  President  feels 
that  our  citizens  are  satisfied  that  the 
system  is  infinitely  fair? 

It  is  clear  that  our  citizens  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  the  current 
system.  I  share  this  view.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  there  are  meaningful  reforms 
that  can  be  made.  One  area  that  requires 


complete  reappraisal  is  the  matter  of  the 
differentiated  depreciation  rates  appUed 
to  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial buildings.  Many  other  reforms  in- 
cluding those  recommended  by  our  late 
President  Kermedy  have  not  been 
adopted  and  do  deserve  consideration. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
Mills]  and  his  fine  committee  will  rec- 
ognize this  and  strive  to  insure  that  the 
question  of  the  equity  of  our  tax  system 
is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  current 
discussions.  I  for  one  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  I  will  not  consider 
any  tax  proposal  which  fails  to  include 
in  it  significant,  meaningful  proposals 
for  reform. 

EQirmr  and  economic  polict 
The  President  has  estimated  that, 
without  a  tax  increase,  the  Federal 
budget  will  run  a  deficit  approaching  $30 
billion.  What  would  be  the  economic  im- 
pact of  this  record  "peacetime"  deficit? 
There  are  two  schools  of  thought,  de- 
pending on  how  one  views  the  immediate 
economic  prospects.  The  imminent 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Senator  William  Proxmiee,  has 
stated  his  view  that  this  deficit  can  be 
absorbed  without  causing  "runaway" 
inflation.  He  sees  little  basis  for  the  ad- 
ministration's forecast  of  a  rapid  up- 
surge in  economic  activity  in  the  next 
few  montlis.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  believes  that  the  more  likely 
result  of  a  tax  increase  would  be  re- 
trenchment by  business  and  industry 
with  a  resultant  delay  in  our  ahready  In- 
adequate rate  of  growth. 

President  Johnson  and  his  economic 
advisers  have  attached  a  completely  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  present  trends.  They 
see  an  acceleration  of  economic  activity 
in  coming  months  which  when  combined 
with  the  impetus  given  by  the  large  Fed- 
eral deficit  would  project  the  economy 
into  what  the  President  called  "a  spiral 
of  ruinous  inflation." 


CKOOSLNC   BETWEEN    TWO   TAXES 

If  the  President's  prognosis  of  our 
economy's  health  is  correct,  and  I  want 
to  underline  my  conviction  that  its  cor- 
rectness has  not  been  successfully  estab- 
lished, then  our  Nation  has  a  choice  be- 
tween two  taxes.  We  must  make  the  un- 
happy choice  between  adopting  a  Fed- 
eral tax  increase  or  subjecting  our  coim- 
try  to  another  dose  of  the  most  unjust, 
inequitable  tax  known  to  man— Inflation. 
For  if  our  economy  becomes  overly  ex- 
pansionary we  can  expect  a  repetition  of 
1966.  In  1966  we  saw  all  the  ugly  mani- 
festations of  inflation — 

Prices  of  food,  clothing  and  other  nec- 
essities climbed  at  unparalleled,  peace- 
time rates. 
Wages  skyrocketed  In  selected  sectors. 
The  poor,  the  elderly,  those  on  fixed 
Incomes  saw  the  purchasing  pwwer  dis- 
appear in  the  face  of  a  rising  cost  of 
living. 

Upward  spiraling  interest  rates  and 
tight  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  inflation  to 
my  home  State  was  especially  cruel.  It 
visited  itself  harslily  on  the  poor  of  the 
ghettos,  it  robbed  a  large  number  of  our 
many  retired  citizens  of  large  portion  of 


their  savings.  It  took  away  from  budding 
California  businesses  the  capital  required 
for  diversification  and  expansion,  and  it 
brought  a  vital,  central  portion  of  the 
California  economy — the  housing  and 
home  finance  industry— to  a  virtual 
standstill. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    IMPACT    OF    INFLATION 

The  unjust  and  inequitable  maimer  in 
which  the  alternative  tax — inflation — 
operates  is  well  represented  in  an  exam- 
ple familiar  to  most  Californians.  The 
"disaster  of  1966"  is  the  expression  most 
commonly  used  to  describe  the  impact 
that  the  "tight  money"  situation  had  on 
California's  housing  and  home  finance 
industry. 

The  tight  money  which  is  a  necessary 
corollary    of    inflation    impinged    on    a 
large  segment  of  the  California  home- 
building    sector.    Builders    foimd    they 
could  not  get  financing  for  new  develop- 
ments. As  builders  completed  projects, 
they  were  forced  to  curtail  operations. 
This  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
employment,  many  of  California's  build- 
ing trades  employees  found  themselves 
unemployed  or  underemployed  last  year. 
The  house  financing  industry  suffered 
in  the  tight  money  situation.  Savings 
and  loan  companies  witnessed  substantial 
outflows  of  money  as  savers  made  mass 
withdrawals  and  went  in  search  of  more 
lucrative    returns.    When    savings    and 
loans  companies  saw  funds  flowing  out 
at  record  rates  they  responded  by  raising 
interest  rates.  The  money  supply  tight- 
ened and  rates  on  deposits  rose,  savings 
and  loans  became  very  cautious  about 
making  loans.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
new  families  which  are  forming  at  a 
record  rate  in  my  home  State  were  un- 
able  to   purchase   homes.   Many   other 
California    families    who    moved    last 
year — one  in  three  Cahfomla  families 
moves  each  year — were  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  at  a  loss  because  of  the  dis- 
count points  they  had  to  give  to  secure 
financing. 

This  is  one  Instance  of  how  inflation 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  visits  Itself  upon 
our  citizens.  It  and  others  like  it  con- 
vince me  that  we  cannot  afford  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  wage-price  escalation  we  saw 
last  year. 

OUR    AIM 

Our  goal,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering 
the  tax  increase  siiouW  be  to  secure  an 
equitable  result.  This  means  two  things. 
First  that  we  should  require  that  any  tax 
proposal  Include  significant  structural 
reforms  to  insure  a  just  allocation  of 
any  proposed  Increase.  Second,  that  the 
Congress  will  only  consider  a  tax  pro- 
posal if  and  only  when,  it  is  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  only  alternative 
to  it  is  another  dose  of  "run-away  infla- 
tion." 


THE  TROIKA'S  FANCY  FOOTWORK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agile 
antics  of  the  administrations  chief  eco- 
nomics advisers  have  been  ably  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "Some  Surcharge  Arithmetic 
the  Post  editors  have  effectively  por- 
trayed the  efforts  by  the  Messrs.  Fowler, 
Ackley.  and  Schultze  to  substitute  a 
lightness  of  foot  for  logic  in  their  deal- 
ing with  this  ponderous  problem. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  Washington  Post  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Aug.  15,  1967] 

Som    SOKCHABCE    ASITHMETIC 

In  the  days  when  he  was  exposing  the  ma- 
chinations ol  the  New  Haven  BaUways  fi- 
nances   Louis   D.   Brandels   wrote   a   friend 
that-  "Arithmetic  Is  the  first  of  the  sciences 
and  the  mother  of  safety."  The  spokesmen 
lor  the  Administration  did  not  neglect  that 
aphorism  in  arguing  the  case  for  a  10  per 
cent  income-tax  surcharge  before  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  Treasury  bec- 
retaxy  Fowler  discoursed  upon  the  technica 
and  arcane  aspects  of  estimating  personal 
income-tax      revenues.       Budget      Director 
Schultze  rattled  oS  detailed  data  on  expen- 
ditures since  1965  with  the  agility  of  a  we"" 
prlmed     quiz-show     contestant.     Chairman 
Ackley  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
presented  a  rather  Metalled,  six-month  fore- 
st of  the  gross  national  product.  But  It  re- 
quires logic,  as  well  as  a  plethora  of  data,  to 
make  a  convincing  case  for  higher  taxes    a 
logic  that  eluded  the  Administration  s  eco- 
nomic policy  triad.  ,     ^    », 

The  burden  of  Chairman  Ackley  s  testi- 
mony is  that  a  faUure  to  levy  the  surcharge 
would  result  In  a  dangerously  rapid  expan- 
sion of  total  demand  In  the  second  half  of 
this  year  and  an  acceleration  of  that  trend, 
with  intolerable  Inflation,  In  1968. 

According  to  the  Councirs  forecast,  a  fail- 
ure to  increase  taxes  would  result  In  a  GNP 
Z  of^ween  tTS  and  $35  billion  In  me 
^ond  half  of  this  year.  That  means  that 
the  GNP  In  the  last  quarter  would  be  run- 
SL  at  an^annual  rate  of  between  »804  and 
S?0  blUlon  as  against  eVTS  blUlon   In  the 
Second  quarter.  ThU  range  of  estimat^,  espe- 
cially m  view  of  the  on-going  l^'^^^jy  "'I"'; 
datlon,  appears  to  be  on  the  high  side.  But 
even  If  one  were  to  accept  It,  the  Implied 
rates  of  annual  GNP  growth,  which  range 
t^tween  7.6  and  9.3  per  cent  In  current  prices, 
^nT  excessive  when  viewed  as  a  recovery 
from  the  "mini-cession." 

in  reply  to  the  "small  minority"  of  the 
economics  profession  that  doubts  the  Coun- 
S?s  prognosis.  Mr.  Ackley  said  that  he  found 
It  "hard  to  make  sense  of  a  diagnosis  of  per- 
sistent sluggishness  over  the  coming  year. 
But  one  nfid  not  be  haunted  by  the  straw 
^  of  stagnation  to  reject  the  Co^c'l  s 
forecast.  Why  does  Mr.  Ackley  fisml^  th| 
posslbUity  of  a  moderate  growth  of  GNP 
alone  one  of  the  numerous  trends  that  oc- 
cupy the  broad  spectrum  between  stagnation 
and  exhilaration? 

Secretary  Fowler  also  fell  Into  an  arith- 
metic trap  of   his  own  making.  He   argued 
that  interest  rates  will  be  pushed  to  intoler- 
ably  high-  levels  If   Congress  falls   to  raise 
taxes  and  the  Treasury  is  compelled  to  fi- 
nance the  entire  deficit  by  borrowing.  But 
according  to  his  own  estimate,  higher  taxes 
will  reduce  the  Treasury's  demand  for  loan- 
able  funds  by   only  $7.4  billion.  Why.  one 
wonders,  should  this  $7.4  billion  be  of  such 
crucial  importance,  especlaUy  In  view  of  the 
fact^acknowledged     by    Mr.     Fowler— that 
business  overborrowed  In   the  first  half   of 
this  year?  With  the  net  public  and  private 
debt  in  excess  of  $1.4  UllUon,  It  hardly  seems 
likely  that  an  additional  $7.4  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment debt  U  going  to  warp  the  structure 
of  interest  rates,  especially  In  view  of  the 
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inventory  liquidation  and  the  moderate  In- 
crease m  anticipated  capital  expenditures. 

Last  September  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment-tax credit  sailed  through  Ways  and 
Means  with  little  critical  scrutiny.  Times 
have  changed.  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mil  s, 
who  has  "considerable  reservations  about 
the  bill,  propounded  a  long  series  of  search- 
ine  questions,  and  his  colleagues  in  both 
parties  will  serve  the  public  Interest  by  also 
satisfying  their  curiosity.  The  Administra- 
tion, unlike  last  year,  has  come  up  with 
numbers  and  forecasts,  but  thus  far  they  fall 
to  add  up  to  a  convincing  case  for  higher 
taxes. 

GONZALEZ  INTRODUCES  FIRST 
CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCE  ACT 
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Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  following  the  riots  or  not 
scares  in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  urban  crisis.  As  one  ol 
my  proposed  legislative  solutions.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill,  patterned  after 
the  successful  "family  allowances'  which 
have  been  distributed  in  Canada  since 

1945. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  monthly  children's  allowances. 
It  simply  recognizes  the  obvious,  that  the 
future  of  our  countrj'  depends  upon  the 
well-being   and  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. It  would  provide  monthly  grants 
of  $8  for  preschool  children  and  $12  for 
school-aged  children  to  the  parents  of 
every  American  child,  as  their  birthright. 
It  is  not  basically  an  urban  bill  or  a  pov- 
erty bill,  but  it  would  have  the  most  im- 
pact on  those  children  who  are  most  in 
need  of  decent  clothing,  food,  and  health 

C£Lr6 

I  have  previously  introduced  two  ap- 
proaches toward  full  employment,  and 
I  have  cosponsored  a  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  bUl.  I  believe  that  my 
legislation  would  come  to  grips  with  the 
Intolerable   conditions   in   urban   ghet- 
toes.  In  marked  contrast,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  legislative  actions  of  this  body 
to  date  have  been  aimed  more  at  scape- 
goats than  at  solutions  to  civil  disorder. 
For    example,    the    majority    cut    by 
almost    two-thirds    the    appropriations 
needed  to  get  the  model  cities  program 
started.  Appropriations  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  were  nil. 

We  passed  the  antiriot  bill  which  I 
suspect  will  be  useless,  and  a  nuisance 
to  any  public  prosecutor  who  has  to  de- 
fend its  constitutionality.  I  was  surprised 
that  it  was  not  more  widely  considered 
an    imwarranted    invasion    of    States 

rights.  . - 

As  a  body,  we  refused  to  consider 
actual  debate  on  the  rat  control  bill.  It 
was  the  administration's  housing  bill  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
As  such,  it  was  very  modest,  distin- 
guished mainly  by  being  far  removed 
from  the  serious  condition  of  housing 
across  the  country.  But  the  rat  control 
bill  deserved  more  than  the  cute  death 


it  received.  It  is  coming  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  lack  of  congressional  concern 
for  bad  Uving  conditions. 

Then  we  passed  the  anticrune  bill,  orig- 
inally designed  to  combat  organized 
crime  in  the  cities  over  the  long  haul.  It 
was  transformed  on  this  floor  into  a 
short-term  antiriot  bill.  The  funds  would 
be  controlled  by  State  highway  patrols, 
who  have  little  experience  with  orga- 
nized crime  or  for  urban  problems. 

Earlier  today  I  attempted  to  broaden 
the  limited  social  security  amendments, 
but  the  rule  for  debate  did  not  permit 
floor  amendments.  My  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  monthly  children's  al- 
lowances would  be  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

I  dp  not  quarrel  with  antiriot  training 
for  oiu-  police  and  National  Guard  units. 
The  need  is  obvious  for  better  tactics, 
more  training  and  better  discipline.  But  I 
say  we  should  not  be  content  with  only 
short-term,  punitive  measures. 

The  riots  must  be  halted.  What  is  per- 
haps most  appalling  about  rioting  is  that 
it  brings  out  the  worst  in  the  combatants. 
We  have  insidious  snipers  causing  deadly 
firepower  to  be  rained  upon  their  neigh- 
bors' children,  and  causing  unfought  fires 
to  destroy  their  own  dwelUngs.  We  have 
several  policemen  charged  with  cold- 
blooded murder. 

These  riots  must  be  halted,  but  we  must 
do  more  than  gratify  the  death-wish  of 
certain  totally  alienated  segments  of  our 
urban  population.  I  say  we  should  not 
reward  the  would-be  guerrilla  leaders  of 
our  urban  jungles.  I  say  we  should  not 
make  truths  of  the  militants'  wild  state- 
ments that  "The  man  has  shown  his  true 
colors — he  wants  to  exterminate  us." 

And  I  wonder  about  the  need  for  more 
commissions,  new  investigations,  and  ad- 
ditional committees.   Certainly  no  one 
can  say  how  weU  a  piece  of  social  leg-     . 
islation  will  work,  or  how  many  people 
will  benefit  from  it  prior  to  actual  ex-     j 
perience  with  it.  But  there  is  much  we     | 
do  know:  we  know  that  poverty  means 
insufficient  income;  we  know  that  slums 
are  made  up  of  crowded,  dilapidated 
housing:  we  know  that  joblessness  can 
beget  alienation  and  underemployment 
can  lead  to  hopelessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  am  convinced  will  be  posi- 
tive steps  in  solving  these  problems. 

Yesterday,  I  cosponsored  the  Low-  and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  Act  of  1968, 
which  would  establish  as  national  poUcy 
the  rehabilitation  or  rebuUdlng  the  lo 
milUon  deteriorated  and  dilapidated 
housing  units  in  the  country  over  tne 
next  20  years.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished in  large  measure  through  ex- 
panding and  coordinating  existing  hous- 
ing programs.  .. 

Further,  last  week  I  cosponsored  tne 
bipartisan  bill,  H.R.  12280.  which  would 
establish,  through  a  new  office  in  tne 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  as  employer  of  last  resort  lor 
citizens   able.   wiUing,   and   seeking  » 
work.  This  purpose  Is  identical  to  the  dw 
I  reintroduced  from  the  89th  Congress, 
HR    629.  which  may  be  cited  as  tne 
right-to-work  law.  HJl.  629  would  com- 
plement the  approach  in  B.B..  i2^»"' 
that  my  first  bill  would  require  the  preP 
aration  of  a  full  employment  Feaerai 


; 


budget  indicating  the  level  an<?  direction 
of  Federal  spen<»r^  necessary  to  asatire 
the  right  to  work  in  terms  of  detafled 
national  employment  and  production 
prospects. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  note 
a  recent  Harris  Survey  on  the  idea  of 
"setting  np  large-scale  Federal  work 
projects  to  give  Jobs  to  all  the  unem- 
ployed." The  nationwide  survey  indicated 
that  69  percent  of  the  country  felt  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  "effective"  in 
solving  urban  unrest. 

And  today.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  program  of 
monthly  children's  allowances.  This  is 
the  first  time  such  a  proposal  has  been 
Introduced  Into  the  U.S.  Congress,  as  far 
as  I  can  determine. 

The  children's  allowances  has  as  its 
premise   that   the   strength   and   tran- 
quillity of  our  Nation  will  depend  upon 
the  health,  education,  and  general  well- 
being  of  our  children.  This  is  the  idea 
behind  the  personal  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  children.  This  premise  of  our 
free  public  school  system.  It  explains  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Headstart  proj- 
ects were  welcomed  across  the  country. 
This  allowance  would  be  a  birthright, 
given  to  the  parents  of  every  American 
child,  without  stigma,  with  few  excep- 
tions. The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion would  send  an  allowance  check  every 
month  for  every  American  child.  The 
amount  would  be  $8  a  month  for  children 
under  the  age  of  6,  or  $12  a  nuMith  for 
children   from  the  ages  of   6   through 
16.  To   school- aged   child  whose   par- 
ents did  not  receive  enough  Income  to  be 
taxed,  the  child  would  receive  $144  a 
year.   Since   the   children's    allowances 
would    probably    be    taxable,    the    net 
amount  for  children  whose  parents  pay 
Income  tax  would  depend  upon  his  par- 
ents' tax  bracket. 

This  program  would  cost  about  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  although  it  would  probably 
reduce  welfare  costs.  This  is  a  large  sum 
and  Its  expenditure  would  be  a  matter  of 
priorities.  I  believe  an  expenditure  of 
this  magnitude  on  our  children  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  $5  billion  a 
year  spent  on  outer  space  programs  after 
Sputnik.  I  believe  the  returns  from 
children's  allowances  would  be  of  vastly 
multiplied  benefit  to  our  society. 

My  bill  would  be  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  This 
agency  already  sends  checks  to  one 
American  in  10,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  Government  agency. 

The  Canadian  family  allowance  pro- 
gram upon  which  my  bill  is  modeled  was 
controversial  prior  to  its  adoption  in 
1944.  But  the  program  has  been  an  vm- 
qualified  success  and  has  been  accepted 
by  both  political  parties. 

The  charge  that  the  Canadian  allow- 
ances would  be  a  "baby  bonus"  has 
proven  to  be  groundless.  Canada's  birth- 
rate has  closely  followed  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  U.S.  birth  rate,  and  has  ac- 
tually declined  since  enactment  of  chil- 
dren's allowances. 

The  numbers  of  parents  who  spend  the 
children's  allowances  on  themselves  has 
been  negligitde  in  Canada.  A  check  in 
1961  turned  up  only  375  cases  of  this 
abuse,  only  about  one  in  7,000.  Both  the 
Cariadian  law  and  my  bUl  stipulate  that 


the  allowance  stall  be  appBed  "exclu- 
sively toward  the  maintenance,  care, 
training,  education,  itnd  advancement  of 
the  child,"  upon  penalty  of  discontinu- 
ance or,  in  certain  Instances,  penalty  of 
prosecution. 

The  children's  allowTinces  have  been 
credited  with  lowering  the  scho<d  drop- 
out rate  in  Canada.  Writing  In  The  Na- 
tion magazine  on  February  17,  1964, 
Canadian  journalist  Ian  Sclanders  said: 

with  the  atlowanees  coming  In.  all  but  a 
tiny  fraction  remain  in  school  untU  they 
are  sixteen.  .  .  .  After  that  a  surprising  num- 
ber, among  them  youngsters  from  very  low- 
income  groups,  somehow  manage  to  go  to 
college.  Would  allowances  reduce  dropouts 
In  the  United  States?  The  evidence  suggests 
that  they  would. 


And  in  1865,  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  Welfare  of  Canada,  the  Honorable 
Judy  LaMarsh,  stated  that  "we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  byproduct  of  this  program 
has  been  an  improvement  in  school  at- 
tendance because,  of  course,  allowance 
payments  are  suspended  if  children  are 
improperly  absent  from  school."  My  bill 
would  similarly  suspend  children  who 
drop  out  of  school,  or  who  leave  home. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  children's 
allowances  on  unemployment,  Schlander 
wrote: 

It  can  be  claimed  quite  convincingly  that 
but  for  the  allo-wancee,  the  situation  [in 
Canada)  would  be  worse  than  It  Is;  and  It 
can  be  argued  the  VS.  unemployment  fig- 
ures would  improve  If  family  allowances 
were  adc^ted.  In  Canada  It  has  been  proved 
that  family  allowances  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  money  they  represent 
turns  over  fast. 

I  believe  that  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  this  country  needs  to 
be  strengthened — as  well  as  vocational 
retraining  and  adult  education  programs. 
But  I  feel  It  is  time  to  direct  that  some 
funds  go  to  sclioolchildren.  I  have  known 
of  classrooms  in  my  district  with  cracks 
in  the  floorboards  open  to  the  elements. 
In  which  class  population  drops  on  cold 
days  because  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
lack  shoes  or  warm  clothing.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  similar  absences  occur  in  sec- 
tions of  all  our  city  schools.  I  believe  tliat 
a  monthly  children's  allowance  would 
enable  more  clilldren  to  get  to  schools  on 
cold  and  rainy  days. 

An  interesting  observation  was  made 
to  a  congressional  subcommittee  last  fall 
by  Daniel  Patrick  Mojmihan,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies.  He  said: 

We  are  the  only  industrial  democracy  In 
the  world  that  does  not  have  a  family  allow- 
ance system,  and  we  are  the  only  industrial 
democracy  In  the  world  whose  streets  are 
filled  with  rioters  each  summer. 

Mr.  Moynlhan  does  not  suggest  a  1-to- 
1  relationship,  but  that  thought  points 
up  the  potential  benefit  from  a  national 
program  of  monthly  children's  allow- 
ances.   

HR  12166  TO  CREATE  POOD  RE- 
SERVES OF  ADEQUATE  AMOUNT 
AND  ENCOURAGE  BETTER  WHEAT 
AND  GRAIN  PRICES  IS  WISE  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  PBYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
8,  my  esteemed  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Tom  Steed  and 
the  Honorable  Graham  Purceh  Intro- 
duced HR.  12166,  which  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  creation  of  a  20-percent  reserve 
of  the  anticipated  domestic  and  export 
consumption  of  wheat,  15  percent  of  feed 
grain,  and  6  percent  of  soybeans.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Goverrjnent 
win  buy  at  prevailing  market  price,  but 
not  more  than  the  higher  of:  First,  115 
percent  of  the  price  support  loan  rate: 
or  second,  the  minimum  price  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
make  unrestricted  sales  under  present 
law. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  sound  and 
needed  legislation.  For,  at  the  same  time 
it  creates  the  reserve  it  will  bring  about 
an  upswing  in  the  prices  of  the  commodi- 
ties affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  It  will  reverse  the  present  low  prices 
which  our  farmers  are  receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vigorously  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. We  never  know  when  catastrophe 
will  strike.  We  never  know  when  we 
will  face  a  disastrous  wheat  and  other 
grain  shortage.  Joseph,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
following  the  wisdom  and  commands  of 
Jehovah,  created  such  reserves  in  time 
of  plenty  as  protection  against  times  of 
famine.  We  would  do  well  Indeed  to  fol- 
low his  example. 

Great  authorities  on  modem  day  food 
supplies  point  up  in  their  statements  the 
possibility  of  shortages  of  food  because  of 
mushrooming  population  explosion.  Our 
leaders  in  civil  defense  have  warned 
against  destruction  of  food  supply  In  case 
of  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  In  creat- 
ing reserve  food  supplies  In  sufficient 
quantity  affords  us  protection  against 
surprise  attack  by  foreign  foe,  and  af- 
fords us  also,  if  need  should  arise,  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  in  case  of  acute  short- 
age in  times  of  peace. 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  qualified  students  receive  the  de- 
gree of  education  that  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  success  In  today's  world.  However, 
there  Is  a  variable  factor  which  makes 
this  responsibility  a  greater  challenge 
today  and  that  Is  steeply  rising  college 
costs.  According  to  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association,  three 
out  of  four  of  the  schools  surveyed  will 
raise  their  charges  this  coming  year  from 
5  to  9  percent,  which  will  mean  an  In- 
crease from  $47  to  $167  over  costs  1  year 
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aeo  Total  student  charges  In  many  col- 
leges and  universities  will  reach  well  over 
$3,000  per  year. 

While  many  students  and  their  laml- 
Ues  have  been  helped  by  the  various  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion, a  great  proportion  of  American 
youth  and  their  famiUes  have  neither 
asked  nor  received  any  assistance.  The 
burden  the  middle-class  family  today 
must  bear  to  give  its  young  a  college  edu- 
cation is  an  onerous  one  and  they  deserve 
reUef.  The  least  they  can  expect  is  a 
tax  break  for  taking  the  responsibility 
on  their  own  and  facing  the  hardships 
this  bvutlen  entails. 

To  accomplish  this  I  have  introduced 
HR  9556  which  would  give  a  tuition 
tax  credit  on  coUege  expenses.  With  such 
a  sharp  Increase  in  education  costs  ex- 
pected this  year.  It  is  even  more  impera- 
tive that  the  House  pass  this  bill  this 

session* 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  check  their 
constituents  and  join  with  me  in  support 
of  the  measure. 
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VIOLENCE:  THE  INTEGRATION  OP 
PSYCHIATRIC  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS 

Mr  PBYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BmcHAM]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all,  I  am  sure,  searched  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  the  last  few  weeks  In  an  effort 
to  understand  the  causes  of  the  recent 
riots.  The  standard  answers  have  not  al- 
ways fitted  the  particular  situations.  We 
know  that  unemployment,  bad  housing, 
alienation   from    the    governing    power 
structure  all  played  a  significant  part  In 
causing  these  upheavals.  But,  for  ex- 
ample, Detroit  had  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral municipal  governments  in  the  Na- 
tion and  had  elected  Negroes  to  several 
high  posts;  there  were  substantial  areas 
of  middle-class  housing  open  to  Negroes; 
and  Detroit's  major  employer — the  auto- 
mobile industry — is  one  of  the  best  inte- 
grated and  highest  paying  of  our  in- 
dustries. After  those  awful  days  of  fire 
and  looting  and  sniping,  the  despairing 
cry  was  heard.  "Why  Detroit?" 

Recently,  I  have  read  an  extremely  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School  "Lawyer."  which,  even  though  it 
appeared  in  1965,  has  direct  relevance  to 
the  problems  of  this  summer.  Written  by 
Dr.  Gurston  D.  Goldin.  the  brother  of 
New  York  State  Senator  Harrison  J. 
Goldin,  the  article  examines  the  phe- 
nomenon of  antisocial  behavior  and  the 
violent  expression  ef  antisocial  drives 
after  a  period  of  external  suppression 
and  internal  repression.  In  particular, 
Dr.  Goldin  explains  why,  just  as  very  real 
gains  are  being  made  In  the  fields  of 
emplojTnent,  housing,  suid  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  Negro  takes  to  the  streets 
to  vent  his  rage  and  despair. 

Dr.  Goldin  notes  that  this  Is  not  a 
unique  situation  and  that  De  Tocquevllle 


commented  of  the  French  Revolution 

that— 

The  Preach  found  their  poeltlon  Insup- 
portable, just  when  It  had  become  better  .  .  . 
The  evil,  which  waa  Buffered  patiently  as  in- 
evitable, seems  unendurable  as  soon  as  the 
Idea  of  escaping  from  It  is  conceived. 

Another  historian  who  has  studied  this 
same  period  of  social  unrest  and  violence, 
E.  J.  Hobsbawn,  has  observed  of  18th 
century  mobs  that — 

Their  main  strength  lay  In  the  strata  com- 
monly described  on  the  Continent  as  "the 
little  people".  ..  It  was  a  combination  of 
wage-earners,  small  property  owners  and  the 
unclasslflable  urban  poor. 

The  same  analysis  is  applicable  to  our 
troubled  times.  After  a  sensitive  discus- 
sion of  the  pent-up  rage  and  desire  for 
revenge  that  the  underprivileged  always 
feel  against  their  oppressors.  Dr.  Goldin 
concludes  that — 

When  hopes  are  raised  by  the  promise  of 
change,  these  deprived  groups,  who  had  Uved 
In  apathy  and  despair  prior  to  the  posslblUty 
of  real  Improvements,  albeit  with  repressed 
rage  and  hostility,  are  likely  to  find  delay 
Intolerable,  and  the  anxiety  and  repressed 
hostlUtles  may  find  an  outlet  in  violent  be- 
havior. 

I  highly  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues,  and  Insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
their  information.  Dr.  Goldin's  insights 
may  not  make  our  task  any  easier  but 
at  least  they  make  it  more  understand- 
able. 

Violence:  The  Integration  op  Pstchiatric 

AND  Sociological  Concepts 

(By  Gurston  D.  Goldin* ) 


Since  the  Second  World  War,  with  Its  after- 
math of   worldwide  political  upheaval   and 
social  convulsion,  psychiatrists  have  found 
themselves  concerned  to  a  more  significant 
degree   than   prevloijsly   with   the   study   of 
social  tiirmoll  and  aggressive  contention.  It 
may   be    Eirgued   that   the   psychiatrist   has 
taken  his  social  responsibility  as  an  Impera- 
tive of  professional  obligation  too  seriously 
in  terms  of  his  scientific  discipline  and  clini- 
cal  training    and    experience.    However,    he 
seems  to  have  been  compelled  by  the  very 
harshness   and   urgency  of  explosive   world 
events  to  assume  that  what  Is  socially  dan- 
gerous Is  psychologically  pathological   and, 
therefore,    lies  within   the   province   of   his 
professional  competence.  A  new  and  signifi- 
cant    partnership     has     emerged     between 
psychology  and  sociology  as  a  result  of  the 
psychiatrist's  Increasing  involvement  In  the 
investigation   of  social   strife   and  violence, 
which  offers  promise  of  fruitful  collaborative 
lnq\ilry    Into    these    complex    and    pressing 
problems. 

An  earlier  generation  of  psychiatrists  had 
justified  Its  indifference  to  such  issues  on  the 
grounds  of  scientific  detachment  and  objec- 
Uvlty.  Perhaps  this  attitude  Is  cogently  ex- 
pressed In  Freud's  remark  to  Ernest  Jones 
with  respect  to  the  First  World  War,  "I  re- 
f\ise  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  follies 
of  mankind."  This  statement  undoubtedly 
reflects  Freud's  position  that  psychoanalysis 
as  a  scientific  discipline  had  to  maintain  an 
amorallstlc,  nonpoUtlcal  and  Indifferent  ob- 
jectivity   towards    overriding    political    and 
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social  Issiies  in  order  to  remain  an  empirical 
and  objective  method  of  Investigation  of 
btiman  behavior  and  personality.  In  recent 
years  however,  psychiatrists  In  Increasing 
niimbers  have  elected  not  to  remain  above 
the  battle  of  social  strife  as  disinterested 
scientific  observers  of  social  phenomena,  but 
to  enter  upon  the  field  as  active  combatants. 
equipped  with  the  scientific  armament  of 
their  professional  skills  and  knowledge.' 

As   a   clinician,   I   have   been   trained  to 
study  and  treat  emotional  disorders  In  in- 
dividual patients  and  to  inquire   into  the 
phychologlcal  motivation  and  determinants 
of  a  single  person's  malfunctioning  and  mal- 
adjustment. My  assignment  today  has  given 
me  the   unsettUng  feeling  that   as   a  psy- 
chiatrist I  have  been  asked  to  enter  deep 
and  troubled  waters  and  an  uncharted  sea  In 
a  vessel  which  may  not  be  fully  designed 
for  the  service  it  has  undertaken.  The  sturdy 
scientific   planks   of   experimental   evidence 
and  knowledge  that  would  make  for  a  stout 
ship  on  an  excursion  such  as  this  may  not 
be  available  yet.  This  preliminary  word  of 
caution  Is  not  offered  as  a  basis  for  psy- 
chiatric   abdication   of    interest    in    urgent 
social  Issues  or  for  regression  to  the  attitude 
of  studied  indifference  to  such  phenomena 
taught    by    an    earlier    generation    of    psy- 
chiatrist. Hopefully,  throiigh  such  collabo- 
rative undertakings  as  our  mutual  examina- 
tion of  violence,  we  will  achieve  a  better 
tmderstandlng    of    the   dynamic    causes   of 
these  lUs  of  the  body  politic  that  will  allow 
us  with  greater  confidence  to  diagnose  the 
nature  of  these  social  ailments  and  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  their  reUef  and  to  offer 
recommendations   for  their  prevention.  As 
a  psychlaitrlst,  I  am  also  constantly  alert  to 
the  danger  that  in  periods  of  intense  social 
crisis  we  txxust  avoid  revival  of  an  old  tra- 
dition of  condemning  as  pathological  that 
which  we  consider  socially  undesirable.  Thus, 
we    may    unwittingly   re-establish    the   old 
equation  between  illness  and  evil  and  call 
Insane  or  crazy  everything  that  we  consider 
harmful  or  undesirable. 

As  a  psychiatrist  I  am  interested  in  anti- 
social   behavior    as    a    legitimate    form    of 
psychopathology,  not  because  it  Is  antisocial 
but  because  psychologically  such  behavior 
is    not    normal    or    mature,    regardless    ot 
whether  society  labels  such  acts  antisocial  or 
not.  As  a  clinician,  I  am  more  Interested  In 
the  Individual  actor  and  his  violent  behavior 
than  In  the  phenomenon  of  violence  per  se. 
I  regard  this  Issue  as  an  appropriate  topic 
for  psychiatric  attention  not  because  the  law 
or  social  convention  may  regard  such  be- 
havior as  abnormal,  but  because,  as  a  psy- 
chiatrist,   I    view    such    socially    disruptive 
behavior  as  the  maladaptive  effort  of  mal- 
adjusted Individuals  to  resolve  internal  con- 
flicts. We  shall  have  to  consider  the  nature 
of    psychological    conflicts    which    are    not 
effectively  internalized  and   resolved  intra- 
psychlcally   but  which,   through  a  psycho- 
logical short-circuiting  process,  lead  to  be- 
havior that  Is  from  both  a  personal  and  social 
perspective  imsatlsfactory  and  disturbing. 

The  main  focus  of  the  clinician's  attention 
is  still  the  therapeutic  effort  directed  at  In- 
fluencing and  modifying  psychological  mal- 
adjustment and  distress  in  the  traditions 
one-to-one  treatment  model  of  any  medical 
intervention.  As  the  psychiatrist  consldOT 
the  influence  of  complex  soclocultural  pat- 
terns and  the  role  of  social  disorganization 
In  the  formation  of  those  disabilities  classi- 
fied as  psychological  malfunctioning,  he 
must  remember  that  a  distiirbance  In  in- 
ternal psychological  operations  remains  the 
final  common  pathway  mediating  the  effects 
of  social  factors  on  personality  disorder. 
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We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  there 
Is  a  stage  of  social  maladjustment  in  our  lives 
which  is  characteristic  for  that  period  in  our 
emotional  and  psychological  development.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  relationship  between 
the  young  child  and  his  environment.  Al- 
though we  do  not  generally  apply  the  term 
"antisocial"  to  the  emotional  upsets  which 
occur  in  the  first  social  community  to  which 
the    child    belongs — the    family— there    is, 
nevertheless,  a  pattern  of  disorderly  and  dis- 
ruptive  behavior    that    the    child    displays 
which  18  extremely  disturbing  to  his  famUy. 
This   antisocial   situation   results   from   a 
human  predicament  that  is  rooted  in  man's 
biological  condition.  He  is  born  totally  help- 
less to  provide  for  his  physical  security  and 
to  satisfy  his  instinctual  demands.  He  de- 
pends upon  the  benevolent  intervention  of 
others  in  his  environment  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
urable sensations  and  the  relief  of  painful 
tension  which  accompany  the  gratification 
of  Instinctual  needs  and  desires.  The  inherent 
social  maladjustment  of  infantile  behavior 
is  characterized  by  an  inability  to  defer  such 
gratification  and  to  endure  the  frustration 
and  tolerate  the  anxiety  that  such  postpone- 
ment of  pleasure  causes.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  child  cannot  be  expected  to 
respond  in  a  more  socially  appropriate  way 
until  such  time  as  psychological  maturation 
allows  him  to  perceive  and  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  relationship  to  his  environment, 
and  his  psychic   structure   enables  him  to 
tolerate  frustration  and  anxiety,  accept  re- 
strictions and   achieve   a   more   appropriate 
social  adjustment. 

In  some   individuals,   infantile   modes   of 
functioning  persist  beyond  the  time  consid- 
ered normal  for  their  presence,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual's behavior  pattern  Is  classified  as  anti- 
social from  a  social  point  of  view  or  psycho- 
logically maladjusted  from  a  clinical  view- 
point. We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  course 
of  satisfactory  emotional  growth  and  develop- 
ment, a   well-adjusted   individual   develops 
the  psychological  capacity  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict which  may  arise  between  the  demand 
for  gratification  of  instinctual  drives  and  the 
need  to  adapt  his  behavior  to  the  realities  of 
the  physical  and  social  environment.  Within 
such  an  individual  there  is  an  internal  equi- 
librium between  his  psychological  drives  and 
the  executive  mechanism  of  his  psyche,  the 
ego,  which  governs  his  capacity  to  relate  to 
and   deal   with    the    external    environment. 
It  either  permits  the  satisfaction  of  his  de- 
sires, denies  such  gratification  or  postpones 
the  pleasurable  sensation  of  drive  discharge 
and  enables  the  Individual  to  tolerate  such  a 
frustration  without  disrupting  hU  psycho- 
logical   or     physiological     equlUbrlvim.     As 
psychic  functioning  matures  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  fiinctlonal  components 
Of  the  psychic  apparatus,  a  number  of  psy- 
chological mechanisms  develop  which  permit 
modification  of  the  expression  of  instinctual 
drives  to  accommodate  them  to  the  realities 
and  Imperatives  of  man's  social  and  physical 
environment,  and  to  provide  outlets  for  their 
discharge  which  are  both  socially  approved 
and  acceptable  to  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

We  have  now  identified  a  new  function  In 
our  conceptual  model  of  the  psychic  ma- 
chinery which  significantly  Influences  the 
performance  of  the  Intrapsychic  executor, 
the  ego,  m  Its  essential  task  of  mediating  be- 
tween the  drives  and  the  external  environ- 
ment. This  crucial  force  within  the  psyche  Is 
referred  to  in  psychoanalytic  literature  as 
the  superego,  and  is  familiar  to  us  as  the 
conscience  of  man. 


The  superego  is  a  key  link  between  the 
psychic  system  and  the  social  system.  It  op- 
erates in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  which  a 
norm  functions  in  society — by  distributing 
rewards  and  punishment.  The  rewards  of  the 


superego  consists  of  self-satisfaction  and  an 
absence  of  anxiety.  The  punishment  Is  a  feel- 
ing of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  punitive  reprisal. 
Psychologically,  the  superego  serves  as  a  de- 
vice for  handling  anxiety  by  enabUng  the 
psyche  to  control  the  emergence  of  Impulses 
seen  as  threatening  or  undesirable.  Socio- 
logically, It  constitutes  the  backbone  of  cul- 
ture by  making  It  possible  to  transmit  the 
normative  order  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

To  summarize  a  complex  psychoanalytic 
theory,  the  superego  arises  from  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  parental 
images  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  psychic  sys- 
tem. These  mtrojected  Images  govern  the  ex- 
pression of  psychologically  forbidden  im- 
pulses by  creating  a  feeling  of  guilt  whenever 
drives  dangerous  to  psychic  Integrity  arise. 
Guilt  signals  a  state  of  psychological  danger 
which  is  unconsciously  represented  and  ex- 
perienced as  an  adverse  parental  reaction, 
either  withdrawal  of  love  and  support  or  re- 
taliation and  annihilation. 

Defective  superego  formation  will  manifest 
Itself  in  a  disturbed  social  adjustment.  Our 
age  has  been  described  by  one  author  as 
characterized  by  the  breakdown  of  superego 
authority,  in  which  individuals  fall  to  estab- 
lish those  Identifications  which  should  be- 
come the  core  of  a  strong  and  efficient  con- 
science which  would  guide  human  behavior 
In  accord  with  desirable  social  standards.^ 

Social  psychiatric  research  by  a  Cornell 
University  team  has  confirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  moral  order 
for  psychological  well-being.'  This  epidemio- 
logical InvestlgaUon  demonstrates  that  one 
of  the  important  distinctions  between  a 
noxious  soclocultural  environment,  with  a 
high  order  of  psychological  Impairment,  and 
a  benign  one  Is  a  feeling  by  the  Individual 
of  a  sense  of  membership  in  a  moral  order. 
Such  a  feeling  of  moral  certainty  has  become 
a  casualty  of  the  rational,  secular  age  in 
which  we  live. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  that  ours  is  "an  era  that  has 
lost  its  bearings,  that  wanders  In  a  wilderness 
crying   with    rage    and    striking   out   In   Its 
pain."*    PessimlKm,    bewilderment,    anxieity, 
alienation,  hostility,  a  sense  of  jxilltlcal  fu- 
tility, a  negatlvlstlc  and  despairing  outlook 
on  one's  own  life  and  on  the  commxmlty  In 
which  one  Uves,  describe  the  spiritual  ma- 
laise characteristic  of  the  state  of  normless- 
ness  of  modern  society.  Sociologists  subsume 
under    the    heading    of    Durkhelm's    term 
"anomle"  the  social  distress  and  social  dys- 
function symptomatic  of  a  malevolent  soclo- 
culture  environment.  Critics  of  modern  so- 
ciety describe  ours  as  an  anomle  society  and 
this  theme  has  become  a  striking  lietmotif 
of  contemporary  American  social  crltlcUm. 
A  recent  review  of  thU  topic  states:  "Pinding 
no  fixed  reference  points  by  which  to  locate 
Itself,    the    soul    tires    of    its    wanderings 
through  a  social  landscape  desolate  of  norms. 
The   struggle   seems   futile,   life   Itself   loses 
value,   and  the   result  for  many  U  anomle 
self-destruction." ' 

I  have  elaborated  on  this  modem  sociolog- 
ical condition  because  of  its  profound  Im- 
pact both  on  the  stability  of  social  relations 
and  on  the  adequacy  of  psychological  ad- 
justment and  functioning.  An  anomle  society 
la  disorganized  and  lacks  the  normative 
structure  which  creates  the  moral  authority 


to  which  members  of  the  community  are 
effectively  able  to  subordinate  their  behavior. 
Where  the  hold  of  norms  over  individual  con- 
duct has  broken  down,  there  Inevitably  ap- 
pear symptoms  of  impaired  psychological 
fxinctlonlng.  The  weakening  of  moral  re- 
straint gives  men  a  sense  of  wandering 
through  an  empty  space  with  no  landmarks 
from  which  to  take  a  bearing  or  set  a  course. 
A  more  psychological  orientation  to  this 
state  of  soclocultural  disintegration  Is  found 
In  Srole's  term  "psychological  anomle."  "  This 
describes  a  cluster  of  sentiments,  the  main 
components  of  which  are  a  belief  that  society 
as  a  whole  Is  Indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
Individual  and  a  general  sense  of  the  futility 
of  life.  His  definition  expresses  the  feeling 
that  Individuals  lack  firm  conrtctlons  and 
standards  and  find  It  difficult  to  tell  right 
from  wrong  in  our  complex  and  disorderly 
world,  and  that  the  traditional  values  which 
gave  meaning  to  the  Individual  and  order  to 
society  have  lost  their  force. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  superego — the 
force  of  conscience  In  man — Is  a  key  link 
between  the  psychic  system  and  the  social 
system.  With  the  dissolution  of  social  ties 
and  the  normative  structure  which  once 
gave  purpose  and  direction  to  the  lives  of 
men,  there  has  been  a  weakening  of  the  In- 
ternal superego  controls,  which  reflects  the 
disturbance  In  the  external  moral  order.  As 
the  force  of  moral  and  social  standards  has 
diminished,  the  superego,  the  device  by 
which  these  external  standards  are  Incor- 
porated and  Imposed  as  internal  controls  on 
human  behavior,  has  functioned  less  effec- 
tively In  the  resolution  of  intrapsychic  con- 
flicts and  In  the  regulation  of  psychological 
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drives. 

The  weakening  of  the  superego  as  the  In- 
trapsychic mechanism  for  enforcing  moral 
restraints  on  behavior  has  a  further  detri- 
mental effect.  It  subverts  the  entire  network 
of  psychological  Integrative  operations  essen- 
tial for  controlling  the  expression  of  funda- 
mental psychic  drives,  such  as  aggression, 
and  Impairs  their  conversion  into  socially 
desirable  forms  and  their  discharge  In 
socially  appropriate  outlets.  Thus,  with  the 
weakening  of  superego  controls,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  moral  authority  of  a 
normative  structure,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease In  both  the  Internal  and  external 
sanctions  which  serve  to  regulate  human  be- 
havior and  the  expression  of  the  emotions. 

rv 

Much  has  been  written  In  recent  years 
about  the  social  and  psychological  effects  of 
industrialization,  automation  and  urbani- 
zation. It  has  been  claimed  that  these 
phenomena  of  the  modem  scientific  revolu- 
tion have  produced  a  sense  of  Individual 
helplessness,  of  Incompetence  to  control 
and  direct  affairs,  a  feeling  of  dehumaniza- 
tlon  and  of  alienation  In  mass  society.  It 
has  become  commonplace  to  say  that,  while 
man  has  established  rational  control  over 
his  physical  environment,  he  has  not  done  so 
over  his  own  nature  and  self  and  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  adjust  to  his  new  poeltlon  in 
the  order  of  things. 

In  a  period  of  unmatched  national  pros- 
perity, when  physical  security  and  the 
material  conditions  of  existence  are  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  most  people,  we  witness 
a  state  of  unrest,  turmoU  and  agitation 
among  many  of  our  young  people.  One  writer 
has  observed  that,  "among  the  young  every- 
where is  a  sense  of  alienation  that  turns 
even  affluence  and  security  into  worthless 
prizes.  This  may  prove  to   be  the  nation's 


"Letter  from  L.  J.  Srole  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  In  62  Amxrican  J.  Soci- 
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critical  cliaU«n«e."  '  At  a  recent  conference, 
^omas  J.  Wlt«ui.  Jr..  warned  tha*  for 
many  teenagera.  "our  new  age  means  just 
one  thing:  the  prospect  of  apathy  and 
despair  In  the  mUtet  of  iinprecedented  na- 
tional affluence."  »  Another  obaerrer  haa  put 
the  Ifisue  this  way:  "War  has  always  turned 
men  Into  moral  eunuchs.  The  danger  U  that 
the  new  technology  wlU  do  the  same."" 

In  an  Increasingly  affluent  society  which 
has  lost  the  anchor  and   amalgam  that   a 
•table  normative  structure  should  provide 
we  frequently  encounter  those  sentiments  of 
fuUUty,   allenatton   and   despair   which   are 
symptomatic    of    the   social    mallase    caUed 
anomle.  At  a  time  when  many  Individuals 
are  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  helplessness 
and  the  purposelessness  of  life,  the  produc- 
tive effort  necessary  to  secure  the  material 
condlUons  for  survival  no  longer  provides  an 
adequate  channel  for  physical  energies  and 
psychological  drives.  A  society  which  Is  char- 
acterized by  decreaalng  opportunities  for  ef- 
fecUve  subUmatlon  of  basic  energies  In  work 
activities  haa  lost  a  crucial  outlet  for  the 
discharge  of  tension  In  soclaUy  constructive 
forms.  HostUe  feelings,  which  stem  from  the 
IrustraUons  Increasingly  felt  by  men  in  an 
anomle    mass    society,    may    frequently    be 
acted-out  In  overt  violence. 

The  ferment  now  agitating  young  people 
both  on  and  off  the  campus  may  be  viewed 
as  a  symptom  of  deaance  against  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  corporate  society.  Confronting  an  In- 
creasingly Impersonal  set  of  corporate  social 
arrangements  with  a  sense  of  personal  Im- 
potence and  enforced  submlsalveness,  young 
persons  develop  a  mood  of  bitterness  accom- 
Snylng  frustration.  In  such  an  emotionally 
V^tlle  milieu,  the  rebellious  activity  which 
erupU  is  often  a  maladaptive  acting-out  to 
dl«:harge  tensions  that  have  buUt  up  from 
unreUaved   frustrations.   Such   defiant   out- 
buratB  often  promote  among  the  participants 
th«  illusion  of  individual  power  and  control 
over  the  cours*  of  evenU  and  help  to  miti- 
gate their  feelings  of  helplessness  and  allen- 
aUon   Unfortunately,  acting-out  falls  to  re- 
solve any  peychcdoglcal  conflict  or  disturb- 
ance and  only  intenslfles  psychological  dis- 
abilities aiKl  maladjustment. 
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Addressing  a  recent  conference  In  Puerto 
Rico,  Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York  declared: 
•There  are  lions  In  the  streets,  angry  lions, 
aggrieved  lions,  lions  who  have  been  caged 
until  the  cages  crumbled.  We  had  better  do 
,^,.r.»t.hin|y  about  thoee  Uons.  and  when  I 
•peak  of  llona  I  do  not  mean  indlvidualB. 
I  m«an  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Those  who 
have  been  neglected  and  oppressed  and  dis- 
criminated against  and  misunderstood  and 
forgotten."  » 

After  more  than  a  century  of  neglect,  op- 
prwElon    and    discrimination,    which    the 
emancipated  American  Negro  had  suffered 
in  submission,  humlllaUon  and  despair,  we 
wltneMed  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of 
the  cavU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohib- 
ited    many     the     praottces     which      had 
undermined  his  seU-respect  and  shattered 
his   self-esteem.   That   summer   there    were 
outbreaks  of  violence  with  unquestionable 
racial  overtones  In  New  York  City.  Roches, 
ter     Philadelphia    and    other    metropoUtan 
communities  in  the  North.  It  Is  of  great  in- 
terest to  note  that,  when  the  possibility  of 
change  appeared.  Individuals  who  had  borne 
with  Uttle  complaint  an  oppressive  system 
acted  violently  when  Improvement  had  be- 
gun to  raise  their  hopes  and  expectations. 
De  Tocqvievine.  commenting  on  the  French 


Revolution,    observed    that:     "the    French 
found    their    position    insupportable,    Just 
wh^  it  had  become  better.  .  .  .  The  evU, 
which  was  suffered  patienUy  as  inevitable. 
seemB  unendurable  as  socm  as  the  klea  of  es- 
caping from  it  Is  conceived." "  How  do  we 
accomit  for   the    paradox   that   Individuals 
will   patlenOy   endure    extreme   depravaUon 
In  total  submission  until  such  time  as  some 
improvement  offers  the  possibility  of  the  ful- 
nument  of   aspirations  long   dormant?   We 
know  clinically  that  individuals  wiU  display 
an  attitude  of  total  submission  to  authority 
when  they  fear  that  defiant  or  resentful  be- 
havior may  jeopardize  the  dependency  ties 
they  regard  as  essential  for  their  security  and 
siirvival    This  submissive  behavior  is  asso- 
ciated  with  damaged   self-esteem   and  hu- 
miliation and  feelings  of  deficiency  and  un- 
worthlness.  Frequently  the  Intense  emotions 
of  rage  and  the  desire  for  reprisal  which  ac- 
company such  a  damaged  self-awareness  are 
not    even   allowed   to   enter   the   conscious 
thoughts    and    feelings    of    the    Individual, 
since    they    might    seriously    threaten    his 
psychological   equUibrlum  were  they  to  be 
experienced  on  a  conscious  level.  These  feel- 
ings  are   thus   driven   underground   by   the 
psychological     mecdianlBms     of     repression, 
suppression  and  denial,  where  they  may  pro- 
duce psychological  impairment  and  distress 
and    subvert    the    personality    of   the    Indi- 
vidual while  awaiting  the  opportunity  for 
discharge.   When   the   relationship   between 
such  a  dependent  person  and  the  individuals 
who  have   been  perceived   by  him  as  con- 
trolling and   dangerous   Is  altered,  the  re- 
pressed rage  frequently  erupts,  since  the  pre- 
viously   submissive    and    compUant    person 
feels  less  restrained  as  the  result  of  his  Im- 
proved and  more  secure  positions.  So  It  may 
be  for  the  violence  which  convulsed  many 
communities  last  summer  with  the  signifi- 
cant acceleration  of  the  social  revolution  of 
the  races  In  this  country  as  legislative  and 
legal  support  was  enlisted  in  its  behalf. 

Hlstorlana  have  demonstrated  that  lower- 
status  categories  are  disproportionately  In- 
volved in  both  mob  actions  and  In  acts  of 
violence  during  revolutions.  E.  J.  Hobabawn, 
a  Btudent  of  the  city  mob  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  asked:    "Who.  then,  were  the 
'mob'?  Its  main  strength  lay  In  the  strata 
commonly  described  on  the  Continent  as  the 
Uttle  people-.  ...  It  was  a  combinaUon  of 
wage-earners,  small  property  ovmers  and  the 
uncUuBslflable  urban  poor."  "  Frustration  and 
deprtvaUon,  which  create  an  Inflammatory 
state  In  the  psyche  In  the  form  of  rage  and 
the  need  for  Its  discharge,  are  not  absolute. 
Coeer  has  used  the  term  "relative  deprtva- 
Uon" "  to  refer  to  that  condition  which  arises 
not  from  the  absolute  amovmt  of  frustration 
but  from  the   experienced  discrepancy  be- 
tween one's  lot  and  that  of  other  persons  or 
groups  which  serve  as  standards  of  reference. 
In  a  caste  society,  for  example,  the  members 
of  the  lower  castes  may  not  feel  frustrated 
by  a  system  of  unequal  rights  and  privUeges 
which  they  feel  may  not  be  legitimately  at- 
tainable by  a  group  accepted  as  subordinate. 
However,  when  a  group  recognizes  that  it  Is 
Ulegltlmately  being  denied  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  opportuniUea.  the  degree  of  frus- 
tration and  resentment  experienced  Is  Ukely 
to  be  Intense.  When  hopes  are  raised  by  the 
promise  of  change,  these   deprived   groups, 
who  had  lived  In  apathy  and  despair  prior 
to  the  possibility  of  real  Improvement,  albeit 
with  repressed  rage  and  hostUity,  are  Ukely 
to  find   delay   Intolerable,   and  the  anxiety 
and  repressed  hostiUtles  may  find  an  outlet 
in  violent  behavior. 


Social    psychologUts   have    observed   that 
persons  low  in  the  social  structure  tend  to 
have  less  effective  built-in  barriers  against 
the  acting-out  of  aggression  as  compared  to 
middle   class   individuals    who   have   devel- 
oped a  greater  degree  of  internalized  control. 
vmere  the  standards  for  behavior  have  beea 
externaUy  enforced,  as  in  the  lower  classes, 
rather  than  Internalized,  as  is  generally  true 
of  upper  classes,  the  hostile  feelings  born  of 
long-continued  deprivation  and  frustraUon 
are  more  likely  to  find  an  outlet  In  the  defi- 
ance  of  Institutional  authority  when  the  op- 
portunity for  such  behavior  presents  itself. 
Grimshaw  has  shown  that  the  composition 
of  the  participants  in  one  of  Uie  major  forms 
of  mass  violence  that  occurs  In  our  socletj, 
urban  race  riots,  shows  a  consistently  higher 
rate  In  the  lower-statufe  categories."  Partici- 
pants In  race  riots,  both  Negro  and  white  an- 
tagonists, are  of  predominantly  low  status, 
such  as  the  unemployed,  the  unskUled  or  Ut- 
tle-educated.  the  Inarticulate,  the  llUterate 
and  soclaUy  weak  and  defenseless  elements 
In  our  communities.  We  have  Been  that  with 
regard  to  the  Internalization  of  norms  in  the 
various  strata  of  the  population,  It  Is  In  these 
low  status  groups  that  guiding  norms  and 
values  are  imperfectly  internalized  and  the 
standards  of  behavior  are  generally  externallj 
enforced."  When  such  groups,  having  expe- 
rienced deprivation  and  frustraUon,  sense  » 
weakening   of   external   restraints,   there  is 
a    greater    UkeUhood    for   the   psychological 
short-circuiting  process  of  an  aggressive  act- 
ing-out to  occur  as  an  outlet  for  the  tensions 
and  rage  that  have  accumulated  and  demand 
discharge.  Anger  and  hostility  that  are  horn 
of  deprivation  and  frustration  are  the  In- 
cendiary elements  which  Ignite  In  social  dis- 
order and  disrupt  the  peace  of  our  commu- 
nities when  there  has  been  poor  internaliza- 
tion of  social  controls  and  when  adequate 
psychological  outlets  for  the  discharge  of  ten- 
sion are  not  avaUable. 
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VI 

Solomon  and  Associates  reports  data  wWci 
convincingly  demonstrates  that  there  wm  J 
diminished  Incidence  of  crime  committed  by 
Negroes,  in  the  three  communiUes  which  they 
•tudied.  during  period  of  direct  action  to 
civil  rights."  This  evidence,  documenting  the 
existence  of  an  association  between  direct  ac- 
tion and  a  substantial  reduction  in  crimes  ol 
violence,  suggests  one  BOlutlon  to  the  l»y- 
chologloai  and  social  dlstrese  that  has  been 
characterized  by  social  turmoil  and  a  seM*ol 
fuUUty  and  alienation. 

Social  activism,  such  as  organized  dfl^ 
rights  activity,  or  participation  In  the  Pe»c« 
Corps  and  In  domestic  antlpoverty  progrMM. 
provides  a  constructive  ouUet  for  humw 
energies  and  offers  Its  participants  the  «0s- 
factiona  of  achlevment.  a  sense  of  purpoiaui 
activity  and  a  feeUng  of  personal  respoMlBU- 
Ity  and  dignity.  PubUc  action  for  signlfl^' 
social  goals  not  only  enhances  self-esteem 
and  restores  a  sense  of  Individual  corm^" 
tence.  but  serves  to  discharge  energies  »na 
decrease  potentially  dangerous  frustrations. 
It  thus  allows  development  of  a  more  ao»P- 
Uve  and  satisfying  pattern  of  refiponse  w 
the  problems  of  our  time. 


I 


HEADSTART  PROJECT 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uMbI- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  wa 


'Raskin.  The  Berkeley  Affair:  Mr.  Kerr 
vs.  Mr.  3avio  <b  Co..  N.T.  Times.  Feb.  14,  1965, 
Magtti!>Ti«  section,  p.  24  at  88. 

•  N.T.  Tlmee,  March  14.   1985,   t  1.  P-  65. 

•K.T.  Times,  Iterch  8,  1985.  p.  25.  ool.  3. 
wN.Y.  Times,  Feb.  19,  1965.  p.  38.  ool.  6. 


"Ds   TocQtrxvnxz.    L'ANCnsN   Recimb    186 
(Patterson  transl.  1949). 

l^HOBSBAWH.     SOCIAl.     BANBrrS     AKD     PEIMI- 

TivE  Rebels  113  (1959). 

"Closer,   VJotence  and   the   Social   Struc- 
ture, to  6  SCITNCK  AKD  PsTCHOPATHOLOOT  83- 

33  (Masserman  ed.  1963). 


«M.  at  39,  citing  Grimshaw,  A  Study  in 
social  Violence:  Urban  Race  Rl°ts  l^^y, 
united  States,  1959  (unpubUshed  thesis  ^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library). 

« Kohn.  social  Class  and  the  Exercxseji 
Parental  Authority.  24  Amhhcan  Sociow^e 
CAt  Rev.  352  (1959) .  .  r^. 

-Solomon,  Cit.iI  Rights  Activity  «««J^ 
auction  <n  Crime  Among  Negroes,  l^  **»* 
OF  OxiraBAX.  PsTCHiAiRY  227  (1885). 


New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sen- 
sitivity and  insight,  Nancy  Hicks,  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  written  a  compelling 
story  about  a  Headstart  project  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.  Her  on-the-spot  report  pro- 
vides us  with  memorable  vignettes  of  a 
program  that  has  reached  more  than 
3  million  preschool  children.  And  she 
glimpses  for  us  some  of  the  special  chal- 
lenges    in     working     with     Headstart 

children.  ^  ^  _^  , 

I  think  the  success  of  Headstart  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. After   decades  of   conventional 
teaching  by  pubUc  and  private  schools 
without  preschool   or  antlpoverty  em- 
phasis, this  creative  new  agency  of  Giov- 
emment  developed  a  unique  tool  with 
which  to  shape  the  education,  health, 
attitudes,  and  cultural  development  of 
the  children  of  poverty.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  reasons  I  favor  the  continued  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  by  OEO. 
It  does  not  belong,  as  some  have  claimed. 
In  the  iimer  recesses  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
belongs  in  the  creative  agency  which 
gave  it  life,  among  the  variety  of  other 
remarkable  programs  aimed  at  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  poverty  in  America. 
I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  the  article  from  the  New  York  Post 
to  which  I  have  referred: 

Headstart:  An  On-the-Spot  Report 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 
Andrea   smiled   so    Intensely    she    almost 
grimaced,  but  she  never  spoke. 

.Carol  always  Identified  the  leaves  on  the 
tree  as  blue  and  the  sky  green.  They  were  the 
only  "colors"  she  knew. 

Gustave,  who  was  4,  had  to  wear  his  hair 
In  a  braid  because  of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  custom: 
He  had  survived  a  critical  Illness  and  his 
grandparents  made  a  promise  to  God  not  to 
cut  hU  hair  untU  his  fifth  birthday. 

UntU  a  psychologist  could  convince  them 
to  get  him  a  haircut,  he  had  to  be  dragged 
Into  school  each  morning  because  he  felt  so 
different  from  the  other  children. 

These  are  a  few  children  of  90  in  the  Oper- 
ation Headstart  program  at  PS  1  In  the 
Southeast  Bronx.  For  a  week,  as  a  volunteer, 
I  observed  their  behavior  and  progress  as  they 
began  to  bridge  the  educational  gap  between 
poverty  and  the  middle-class  world. 

But  It  isn't  easy  to  tell  at  first  glance  which 
child  has  gotten  the  breaks  In  life. 

On  my  first  day  with  this  class — pre  kin- 
dergarten 137 — we  went  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park.  The  pupils  arrived  at  school  wearing 
neat  Uttle  play  outfits,  accompanied  by  at- 
tentive parents  who  waited  for  the  bus  to 
leave,  waved  goodbye,  and  were  there  at  3 
p.m.  waiting  anxiously  for  their  children's 
return. 

At  this  point  the  highly  acclaimed  pro- 
gram seemed  like  the  invention  of  some 
sociologist  who  inaccurately  stereotyped  the 
poor  child  and  his  unconcerned  parent. 

I  left  that  day  wondering  If  the  project 
were  really  necessary.  Of  course  there  were  a 
few  problems  like  Gustave,  and  Billy  who  In- 
sisted on  throvrtng  rocks  and  Richard  who 
constantly  hit  other  chUdren  or  Rachel  who 
refused  to  stay  with  the  group.  But  all 
schools  have  problem  children,  so  why  should 
these  be  so  different. 


Then  slowly,  the  next  day  and  the  day 
after,  the  difference  became  evident. 

The  pretty,  ebullient,  four  and  five-year- 
olds  had  only  the  shallowest  view  of  the 
world  around  them.  They  did  not  know  colors 
or  the  names  of  the  parts  of  their  body  or 
everyday  Items  In  the  home. 

While  reading  "The  Three  Bears,"  their 
teacher,  Mrs.  Elissa  Celler,  asked  the  children 
to  point  out.  In  the  classroom,  a  chair  like 
the  one  in  the  story.  None  knew  what  a  chair 
was  called  In  English  or  Spanish  because  no 
one  ever  named  that  piece  of  furniture  out 
loud. 

To  be  a  Headstart  teacher  requires  putting 
everything  you  know  Into  a  bag  of  tricks  and 
pulling  out  items  to  keep  the  children's  in- 
terest and  attention. 

The  program  is  deceptively  simple:  learn- 
ing through  play  while  giving  the  child  a 
chance  to  adjust  to  the  group  situation.  The 
pupils  are  not  learning  the  3R'8  yet,  but  they 
are  gaining  the  background  for  studying 
them. 

An  afternoon  in  the  block  corner  teaches 
mathematical  relationships  such  as  bigger 
than,  more  than,  etc. 

Pood  is  often  used  for  lessons. 
One  morning  when  cream  cheese  was  served 
with  crackers,  Mrs.  Geller  added  food  color- 
ing— red,  yellow,  blue  and  green — to  the 
spread,  and  each  child  could  choose  which- 
ever color  he  wanted  by  naming  It  and  point- 
ing to  it. 

Connie  named  blue,  but  pointed  to  green. 
"Ugh!"     said     Williams.     "Yellow     tastes 
awful." 

"You  chose  It,"  Ricardo  replied.  "You  had 
a  choice  and  you  picked  that  one.  Now  eat 
It."  William  frowned,  but  he  ate. 

Intensive  teaching  Is  accomplished  by  small 
numbers  of  children  and  a  large  staff.  Each 
of  the  three  morning  and  afternoon  classes 
is  li^structed  by  one  teacher  and  at  least  three 
aides,  usually  college  students,  housewives, 
youth  group  workers  or  volunteers. 

Besides  the  classroom  supervisors,  there  Is 
a  full-time  psychologist  at  PS  1  and  a  corps 
of  family  workers  who  try  to  extend  the 
learning  process  Into  the  home. 

The  psychologist.  William  Cotter,  serves  as 
a  source  of  reUef  and  displeasure  to  the 
teachers  who  are  happy  to  have  him  around 
to  calm  an  obstreperous  child,  but  sometimes 
feel  he  distracts  chlUdren  away  from  orga- 
nized activity. 

With  all  his  observations,  he  was  recently 
reminded  that  the  children  watch  him  too. 
He     was     sitting     with     Gabriel— buddy- 
buddy— getting  ready  for  lunch.  Mr.  Cotter 
put  a  fork  and  napkin  on  the  chUd's  plate. 
"Not  there,  stupid  1"  Gabriel  yelled,  as  he 
placed  the  fork  on  the  left  side  of  his  plate. 
Each  class  haa  a  family  worker  who  calls 
upon  any  child  absent  for  two  days.  She  also 
picks  up  and  returns  home  any  child  who 
cannot  be  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the 

family.  ^^         ^. 

There  Is  a  family  room  In  which  the  moth- 
ers have  coffee  In  the  morning  or  learn  to 
sew  or  have  meetings.  They  also  have  trips 
and  activities  paid  for  by  the  program.  *3 
per  child  enrolled  Is  allotted  to  the  parents 
at  each  center. 

Under  this  program,  English-speaking 
parents  from  the  area  can  learn  Spanish,  and 
Spanish  parents  can  study  English. 

When  the  family  worker  Is  not  out  In  the 
field  she  Is  In  the  school  helping  with  these 
programs.  She  U  usually  a  much-respected 
member  of  the  community  In  which  the 
school  Is  located. 

This  factor   causes  dlfBcult  situations  at 

I  attended  a  staff  meeting  In  which  Cotter 
emphasized  his  agreement  with  the  Head- 
start  concept  by  saying:  "Even  these  chil- 
dren can  learn,"  and  this  caused  some  Ir- 
ritation. 

"I  think  the  children  can  best  respond  to 
friendliness,   not   condescension,"   one   staff 


member  said.  "If  you  say  even  'these  chil- 
dren' here,  that  attitude  must  carry  over  to 
the  children." 

"I  agree,"  another  Irate  staff  member 
added.  "I'm  getting  sick  and  tired  of  your 
coming  in  here  and  making  remarks  like 
'these  children.'  Why  are  these  children  any 
different? 

"We  may  be  poor  and  have  a  different 
color  skin,  but  under  that  skin  the  same 
blood  flows. 

"Eton't  do  us  any  favors  by  coming  In 
here.  The  words  you  use  like  ghetto  should 
be  abolished.  Maybe  you're  In  a  better  socio- 
economic position,  and  you  may  have  had 
more  formal  education,  but  we've  got  it  in 
common  sense,"  she  ended,  trying  to  hide 
her  tears. 

Some  mothers  were  appalled  by  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  questions  asked  In  school 
Interviews.  Another  cited  receiving  a  note 
from  school  thanking  her  for  a  Thank  Tou 
note  she  had  virritten  as  an  example  of  how 
the  staff  sometimes  overresponds  to  overtures 
by  the  parents. 

In  the  one  week  I  spent  wlh  them,  the 
children  began  responding.  Those  who  spoke 
mostly  Spanish,  began  using  the  English  they 
knew.  They  sang  the  songs  loud  and  In  tune. 
They  were  able  to  wait  their  turn  In  play, 
although  there  was  still  some  confusion  in 
this  area. 

Explaining  that  only  two  children  can 
paint  at  the  easel  at  one  time,  Mrs.  Geller 
told  Ricardo  he  would  be  able  to  paint  an- 
other time. 

"You'll  get  your  chance,"  she  told  hina. 
"Everyone  will  get  a  chance.  We  must  all  take 
chances." 

"No,"  he  answered  with  a  puzzled  look  on 
his  face.  "We  must  never  take  chances."  In 
a  few  days,  her  concept  was  clear  to  him. 
and  his  was  clear  to  her. 
A  start  was  being  made. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  FraskrI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  we  can  say  there  is  proof  of  ac- 
complishments. At  the  same  time  we 
must  admit  that  areas  of  lagging  devel- 
opment have  been  exposed.  They  wiU  re- 
quire special  and  more  concerted  effort 
by  the  participating  coimtries  to  acceler- 
ate growth  and  ultimately  generate  the 
greatest  good. 

At  the  recent  presidential  summit 
meeting  at  Punta  del  Este,  Presidents 
and  heads  of  government  gathered  to 
set  the  course  for  social  and  economic 
development  in  the  Americas  for  the  next 
10  or  15  years.  This  demonstrates  the 
importance  we  Americans— throughout 
the  hemisphere— give  to  our  "peaceful 
revolution." 

The  principal  goals  described  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  the  document 
that  was  signed  by  the  Alliance  nations 
back  in  August  of  1961,  are  still  before 
us  Common  market  arrangements  for 
Latin  America  and  development  of  rural 
life  for  example,  were  stated  clearly  in 
the  Alliance  Charter  then,  as  now,  as 
major  goals.  And  all  the  other  goals,  to 
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be  sure,  are  in  various  stages  of  achieve- 
ment. In  many  countries,  for  example, 
major  tax  modernization  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken,  and  programs  of  a^- 
cultural  reform  are  already  in  being.  Ef- 
forts to  meet  the  staggering  demand  for 
decent  housing,  and  similar  social  goals 
of  the  Alliance,  continue. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  Latin 
America's  own  revolution— a  revolution 
In  which  they  recognize  their  own  defi- 
cits, make  their  own  reforms,  follow  their 
own  leadership,  and  develop  and  coordi- 
nate most  of  the  resources  they  wlU  need. 
I  am  confident  we  will  continue  to  offer 
our  help,  wherever  we  can,  as  good 
neighbors  should. 
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SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
^npJiiHp  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

On  this  same  day  in  1961  the  Charter 
ol  Punta  del  Este  was  formally  pro- 
claimed by  the  free  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  American 
chiefs  of  state  rededlcated  themselves  to 
the  Ideals  and  goals  of  this  Alliance. 

During  these  past  6  years  the  Alliance 
has  been  exposed  to  challenging  tests. 
It  has  weathered  attacks  from  right  and 
left,  fnnn  reformers,  reactionaries,  and 
radicals. 

The  Castrolst  wing  of  the  Communist 
movement— at  the  recent  LASO  Confer- 
ence in  Havanar-paid  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  a  compliment  by  condemning  it. 
That  Is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  paid  to 
this  Inter-American  enterprise. 

The  leadership  of  Latin  America  knows, 
as  do  the  Castroites,  that  the  Alliance 
Is  the  dominant  factor  in  shaping  the 
social  and  economic  destiny  of  its  mem- 
ber nations.  In  spite  of  the  Communists 
the  Alliance  moves  forward  on  many 
fronts  and  with  insuperable  power. 

This  power  flows  from  the  people.  The 
Latin  American  people  have  now  seen 
the  light.  They  refuse  to  be  thrust  back 
into  darkness.  For  many  of  these  people 
have  new  shelters— the  fanners  have 
tools  and  credit,  the  children  have  class- 
rooms books,  and  lunches.  These  people 
will  not  trade  their  soUd  gains  for  the 
flimsy  promises  of  the  Castroites. 

On  this  aruilversary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  refute  the  pledges 
of  hate  and  subversion  taken  at  the 
LASO  Conference  by  outlining  Latin 
America's  achievements  under  the  Alli- 
ance as  presented  in  the  sixth  annual 
review  prepared  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fEdrs. 

The  text  of  the  statement  is  attached: 
Sixth  Akxttai.  Ksvirw  or  thx  AixiANcat  fob 
Pbockbss 
Economic  Integration  baa  become  the  ma- 
jor  force  for   accelerating   LaUn   America's 


development  during  the  next  "decade  of 
iirgency".  This  U  the  dominant  note  oi  the 
AUlance  for  Progress  six  years  after  its 
Inauguration.  ,  ^  ^    i. 

The  Integration  movement.  Initiated  Dy 
the  Latin  Americans,  received  strong  en- 
dorsement from  the  Chiefs  of  State  attend- 
ing the  April  Summit  conference  In  Uruguay. 
As  a  result  of  this  high  level  Impetus,  the 
Latin  American  members  of  the  AlUance 
have  undertaken  Important  regional  and 
sub-regional  agreements  Involving  further 
tariff  concessions  and  multi-national  coUab- 

orations. 

On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance, 
August  17,  1967,  the  Declaration  of  the  Presi- 
dents, signed  by  19  nations  at  Punta  del 
Este,  was  being  Implemented  In  numerous 
ways. 

-UiTTN  AMEBICA  WHX  CREATE  A  COMMON 

marktt" 
The  first  Item  In  the  Presidential  Action 
Program  adopted  at  Punta  del  Este  declares, 
"Latin  America  will  create  a  Conunon  Mar- 
ket"  Today  It  can  be  reported  that  two 
multi-national  groups,  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association  (LAFT/ )  consisting 
of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics, 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM)  are  Intensifying  their  regional  In- 
tegration efforts  m  anticipation  of  merging, 
by  1985  into  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market  extending  from  the  U.S.-Mexlcan 
border  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn. 

When  LAFTA  country  officials  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  the  ministerial  level  In  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay at  the  end  of  August,  they  will  con- 
sider ways  of  reaching  agreements  on  across- 
the-board  tariff  concessions.  They  will  also 
study  ways  of  arriving  at  a  common  external 

tariff.  „     ^      V. 

This  win  be  followed,  early  In  September, 
by  a  mixed  LAPTA-CACM  Committee  Con- 
ference The  Committee  will  designate  a 
commission  with  authority  to  study  and 
recommend  ways  of  facilitating  a  merger  be- 
tween LAFTA  and  CACM  Into  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market.  The  foreign  ministers 
of  the  LAFTA  and  Central  American  repub- 
Ucs  are  expected  to  participate  In  this  con- 
ference. .  .„„. 

Vp  to  Jantiary  1,  1967,  nine  LAFTA  coun- 
tries had  agreed  on  9400  tariff  concessions. 
Recently  Bolivia  and  Venezuela  Joined  the 
LAFTA  group.  Indicating  that  more  conces- 
sions are  In  the  offing.  The  LAFTA  area  in- 
cludes all  the  south  American  republics  and 
Mexico. 

In  1966  LAFTA  country  exports  to  each 
other  reached  a  level  of  »873  million,  or  125 
percent  above  the  1961  level  of  $299  million. 
The  dollar  amounts  of  Intra-zonal  trade  In 
chemicals  and  manufactured  goods  are 
growing  at  a  faster  pace  than  trade  in  tradi- 
tional commodities. 

After  eliminating  most  of  the  traditional 
barriers  to  free  trade,  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ica r-ipubllcs  have  develop^'d  a  Common  Mar- 
ket whose  mtra-zonal  commerce  and  foreign 
trade  have  reached  new  peaks.  Trade  between 
the  member  republics  has  soared  from  $32 
million  In  1960  to  $186  million  In  1966.  Cen- 
tral America's  overseas  export  volume  In  1066 
amounted  to  $650  million  against  $417  mil- 
lion In  1961. 

U.8.  trade  with  Central  America  has  like- 
wise developed  favorably.  Between  1961  and 
1966  our  exports  to  this  market  rose  from 
«207  million  to  $362  million— better  than  a 
60  percent  Increase.  This  trade  Is  expected 
to  grow  as  Integration  expands  Central 
America's  buying  power. 


IMPLEMENTING    THE    SUMMrT    DECISIONS 

Just  prior  to  the  conference  at  Punta  del 
Este  the  leaders  of  five  republics — Chile, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela — 
■Igned  the  Declaration  of  Bogota  to 
strengthen  their  regional  economic  relations. 
BubBcquently  the  same  five  republics  estab- 
Uahed  the  AndeaJi  Development  Corporation 
to  promote  the  physical  and  economic  unity 


of  their  countries.  The  participating  govern- 
ments wlU  give  preferential  treatment  to 
multi-national  projects  for  the  chemical, 
petro-chemlcal,  automotive  and  steel  In- 
dustries. 

Colombia  and  Venezuela  also  concluded  a 
border  Integration  agreement.  A  slmUar 
agreement  was  drawn  up  by  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  In  their  Declaration  of  Rimalchaca 
which  provides  for  economic,  cultural  and 
technical  collaboration.  The  partner  coun- 
tries are  also  considering  pooling  their  mer- 
chant marine  fleets  and  forming  bl-natlonal 
companies  for  handling  telecommunica- 
tions and  electric  power  transmission. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  INTEGRATION 

Physical  Integration,  the  second  Item  on 
the  Presidential  Action  Program,  is  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  success  of  economic 
integration.  It  generallr  Involves  multi-na- 
tional projects  linking  roads,  utilities,  alr- 
llnee  and  communications  systems;  also  de- 
veloping river  basins,  consolidating  indus- 
tries and  sharing  educational  faculties. 

The  emphasis  of  mviltl-natlonallzatlcn 
centers  on  projects  whose  costs  are  shared 
by  the  participating  countries,  with  appro- 
priate assistance  from  AID  or  other  lending 

^The  benefits,  however,  may  effect  people 
Uvlng  beyond  the  borders  of  the  partlclpat- 
Ine  countries.  .        . 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB),  partially  funded 
by  the  United  States,  five  neighboring  coun- 
tries— Argentina.  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay— are  sponsoring  a  comprehen- 
sive study  for  the  integrated  development 
of  the  vast  River  Plate  region. 

Another  AlUance  multi-national  project  to 
a  90,000-kUowatt  power  plant  on  the  Acaray 
River  in  Paraguay,  which  wUl  also  service 
adjoining  areas  in  Argentina  and  BrazU. 
Total  cost  Is  equivalent  to  $25  million,  par- 
tially funded  by  IDB  assisted  by  AID. 

Other  multi-national  projects  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Bank  call  for  Investments 
amounting  to  $286  million  of  which  $130 
million  will  be  financed  with  external 
credits. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  restUt  of  the  Summit  con- 
ference, work  on  the  unfinished  portions  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  and  the  3500- 
mile  Marginal  Highway  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains  U  being 
stepped  up.  The  latter  highway,  co-sponsored 
by  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Bolivia,  wUl 
help  to  develop  a  vast  virgin  territory.  -The 
basic  survey  of  the  road  was  financed  wlffi 
U.S.  funds  disbursed  through  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund. 

Numerous  other  physical  integration  proj- 
ects are  In  various  stages  of  study  and  plan- 
ning. 

NEW   EMPHASIS    ON    SOCTAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Summifs  emphasis  on  eodal  develop- 
ment and  public  welfare  has  inspired  new 
efforts  to  promote  rural  development,  educa- 
tion, housing,  health  and  social  services. 

The  strain  on  Latin  America's  health,  edu- 
cation and  housing  faclUtles  U  accentuated 
by  a  2.9  percent  annual  Increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation. ,. 

If  the  present  trend  continues  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  American  Alliance  countries 
wUl  double  every  24  years  and  reach  625  mu- 
Uon  by  the  year  2000.  More  than  40  P«rcent  oi 
the  present  population,  estimated  at  237  mu- 
Uon,  Is  under  age  15,  foreshadowing  new  ae- 
mands  on  the  economy,  such  as— 

A  six  percent  annual  Increase  In  farm  pro- 
duction—about  double  the   present  ^^■ 

More  than  140  mUUon  Jobs  must  be  createa 
before  the  20th  century  ends. 

About  one  million  dwelling  units  racist  oe 
added  each  year  to  match  the  populauon 

^Thousands  of  Bchoolfl  and  hundrwls  of 
thousands  of  new  classrooms  must  be  pn^ 
vlded. 
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To  tackle  these  and  related  problems,  AID 
recently  created  the  Office  of  the  War  on 
Hunger,  to  coordinate  preexisting  programs 
Into  a  massive  continental  effort. 

Under  Food  for  Freedom,  for  example,  the 
Alliance  countries  In  Latin  America  received 
some  $523  million  In  food  donations  between 
1962  and  1967. 

AID'S  Population  Service  has,  on  request, 
supplied  the  AUlance  partners  with  $4.6  mil- 
Uon  in  famUy  planning  programs  during  the 
last  three  fiscal  years.  Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering expanded  assistance  to  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

Durmg  the  first  six  years  of  the  Alliance, 
AID  assisted  In  reclaiming  and  Irrigating 
about  2.5  mlUlon  acres  in  the  Alliance  coun- 

Important  progress  was  also  achieved  In 
extending  agrarian  reform,  supervised  agrl- 
cultviral  credit,  and  In  conducting  crop  re- 
search, demonstration  plots,  dietary  studies 
and  protein  experiments. 

PEOMOTING  GOOD  HEALTH 

AID  plans  to  step  up  Its  assistance  to  Latin 
America's  health  programs  In  a  concerted 
drive  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  fast-growing 
popiUatlon.  J  .  „  ^ 

The  health  goals  set  at  Punta  del  Este  are 
considered  within  realization— but  these  will 
not  materialize  soon.  MeanwhUe  deaths  due 
to  malaria  have  been  cut  to  a  fraction  of 
their  former  level.  The  mosquito  carrier  of 
urban  yellow  fever  Is  declared  eradicated  In 
15  countries.  More  than  half  of  the  104  mU- 
llon  Latin  Americans  who  had  lived  In  ma- 
larious areas  five  years  ago  are  now  free  from 
malaria  risk. 

Since  the  Alliance  began,  about  four  mil- 
lion persons  have  been  vaccinated  against 
smallpox,  measles  and  cholera. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATION 

In  Latin  America's  education  sector,  prog- 
ress has  been  sparked  by  far-reaching  re- 
forms and  by  a  modernization  of  methods, 
systems  and  policies.  With  AID  assistance, 
11  countries  have  opened  educational  plan- 
ning offices.  Since  the  Alliance  began,  the 
total  enrollment  In  Latin  America's  primary 
schools  has  risen  by  23  percent,  secondary 
school  enrollment  by  50  percent  and  univer- 
sity enrollment  by  39  percent.  Most  AlUance 
countries  have  Increased  university  budgets 
by  150  to  200  percent. 

As  a  result  of  presidential  directives  at  the 
Summit,  education  officials  are  planning 
multi-national  institutes  of  science  and 
technology.  A  panel  of  experts  wlU  soon  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  edu- 
cational television  training  center  for  all 
Latin  America.  A  team  of  experts  has  visited 
Central  America  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  regional  pUot  demonstration  project  for 
I  aa   educational   TV    network.    Inter-agency 

meeUngs  are  considering  the  establishment 
;  of  U.S.  unlverslty-based  AlUance  for  Prog- 

\  less  centers. 

On  a  grass  roots  level,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  have  Joined  AID  In  a  Regional 
Textbook  Program  which,  up  to  the  present, 
has  produced  and  distributed  more  than 
eight  million  textbooks  for  free  use  In  the 
elementary  schools  of  Central  America  and 
Panama.  The  beneficiaries  are  about  1.3  mil- 
lion school  children  and  68,400  teachers  In 
the  first  foiu-  grades.  AID  has  thus  far  'con- 
tributed about  $4  million  to  this  program. 

More  than  300  U.S.  universities,  firms,  and 
nonprofit  Institutions  under  contract  to  AID 
are  assisting  ministries  of  education  In  mod- 
ernizing and  upgrading  the  educational 
methods  and  standards  of  Latin  American 
schools  as  well  as  in  carrying  out  studies 
pertaining  to  a  variety  of  public  service 
projects. 

vs.    ASSISTANCE    TO    THE    ALLIANCE    COUNTRIES 

During  fiscal  year  1967  total  United  States 
assistance  to  Latin  America  reached  a  new 
leveL   Preliminary   gross   figures,   including 


$572  million  In  AID  loans  and  grants,  amount 
to  $1,418  nUlUon. 

Summary  figures,  subject  to  adjustment, 
for  the  past  six  fiscal  years— 1962  through 
1967— amount  to  $7,310  million.  This  In- 
cludes the  financing  of  AID  loans  and  grants. 
Food  for  Freedom,  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
grams In  Latin  America.  Likewise  It  takes  In 
contributions  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Inter- American  Highway. 

In  addition  to  project  lending  In  priority 
sectors  of  the  Alliance,  AID'S  lending  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1967  also  continued  the  previ- 
ous yea-'s  practice  of  directing  significant 
amounts  of  local  currency  Into  the  priority 
areas  of  food  and  agricultural  production, 
housing,  health,  and  urban  development. 
These  local  currencies  are  generated  through 
AID'S  Commodity  Program  Assistance  loans. 
AID  has  also  stepped  up  Its  support  for 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  by 
authorizing  an  additional  $20  million  for 
the  Integration  Fund,  bringing  the  total  U.S. 
assistance  to  $55  million. 

In  the  past  year  AID  Introduced  a  "sector 
loan  approach"  to  the  problem  of  carrying 
out  basic  structural  changes  in  the  key  sec- 
tor of  a  country's  economy.  The  first  of  this 
type  was  a  $10  mUllon  education  sector  loan 
to  Chile. 

Other  sector  loans  are  in  various  stages  of 
development.  In  Brazil,  for  example,  sector 
loans  m  education,  health  and  agriculture 
are  under  study.  An  agricultural  sector  loan 
for  Chile  Is  nearlng  completion. 

The  fiscal  1967  rate  of  loan  disbursement 
continued  at  an  increased  tempo,  totaimg 
$500  mlUion,  against  $450  In  1966.  This  $500 
milUon  disbursement  level  Is  substantially 
above  the  $439  authorization  level  of  AlU- 
ance loans  during  fiscal  1967.  This  has 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  funds  in  the 
"plpeUne"  of  undisbursed  loans. 


THE     ROLE    or    THE     INTER-AMERICAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT   BANK 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  Is  directing  Its  increased  resources  to 
the  task  of  accelerating  the  Integration 
process  through  multi-national  projects. 

The  Bank  is  focusing  Its  resources  on  a 
wide  range  of  single-country  projects,  es- 
pecially In  agriculture.  Industry,  mining, 
sewerage  and  housing.  IDB  Is  also  accelerat- 
ing the  integration  process  through  multi- 
national projects  with  a  regional  Impact. 
The  drive  for  regional  development  is 
helped  by  IDE's  $16.5  million  Pre-Invest- 
ment  Fund  for  Latin  American  Integration, 
to  which  the  U.S.  has  contributed  $15  mil- 
lion The  Fund  finances  priority  multi-na- 
tional studies  m  highways,  air,  marine,  and 
river  transportation,  and  survey  of  regional 
natural  resources  and  Industries. 

In  sympathy  with  these  alms,  Congress 
is  considering  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $900 
million  to  IDB  over  the  next  three  years, 
payable  in  three  equal  Installments.  The 
previous  U.S.  contribution  was  for  $750 
million. 

To  help  finance  Alliance  programs  ap- 
proved at  the  April  Summit  meeting,  the 
Bank's  governors  have  voted  to  boost  Its 
resources  to  a  record  $5.5  bUllon  for  Latin 
American  development.  This  figure  includes 
the  $525  mUllon  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
which  the  Bank  administers  for  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  Bank's  resources  have 
been  provided  by  the  United  States.  But 
other  Free  Worid  countries,  including  Can- 
ada, the  Netherlandlsr-Sweden.  Japan,  and 
Spam  are  participating  In  various  financial 
arrangements  with  the  Bank. 

As  of  December  31,  1966,  the  total  amount 
committed  by  the  Bank  In  loans  from  Its 
own  resources  and  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  amounted  to  $1,905.3  million. 
But  the  total  cost  of  the  projects  Chanced 
with  IDB  assistance  Is  estimated  at  $5  bil- 


lion. Thus  the  Bank  helped  to  mobilize  about 
$3.1  billion  from  other  sources,  principally 
those  of   the   borrowing   countries. 

PROMOTING    THE    PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Delegates  to  the  June  conference  of  the 
Intcr-Amcrlcan  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil gave  a  boost  to  the  Hemisphere's  private 
sector  by  establishing  an  Export  Promotion 
Center.  In  addition  to  expanding  overseas 
markets,  the  Center  will  provide  technical 
training  to  exporters. 

Another  profit  Incentive  for  the  private 
sector  is  the  new  Inter-American  Investment 
Development  Center,  established  In  New 
York  by  AID  as  a  clearing  house  for  bring- 
ing Investment  propxjsals  to  the  attention 
of  U.S.  Investors.  The  Center  collaborates 
with  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
m  Latin  America.  It  is  Intended  to  become 
self-supporting  In  three  to  five  years. 

Substantial  external  assistance  to  Latin 
America  Is  also  provided  by  the  World  Bank, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Along  with  IDE's  loans 
and  grants,  this  assistance  amounts  to  more 
than  $4  biUlon. 

SELF-HELP   EFFORTS 

Latin  America's  domestic  savings,  both  In 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  have  yielded 
far  more  resources  for  the  Alliance  than  the 
total  of  all  external  assistance.  About  87  per- 
cent of  total  gross  investment  (compared 
with  Initial  estimates  of  80  percent  for  the 
Alliance  effort)  has  been  financed  from  do- 
mestic Latin  American  savings. 

The  growing  determination  of  the  Alli- 
ance governments  to  mobilize  increased 
revenues  for  development  and  to  allocate 
more  of  these  resources  to  the  key  areas  of 
agriculture  and  education  is  clear.  Total 
central  government  revenues  have  risen  by 
about  25  percent  In  real  terms  since  the 
beginning  of  the  AlUance.  Central  govern- 
ment expenditures  for  education  rose  49 
percent  since  1961;  and  in  agriculture,  ex- 
penditures increased  32  percent  since  1963. 
In  contrast,  toUl  expenditures  for  the  region 
rose  nine  percent  from  1961  through  1966. 

The  Increase  In  total  revenues  reflects  a 
significant  Increase  In  the  tax  receipts  of  most 
countries.  In  eight  countries  tax  revenues  of 
the  central  governments  Increased  more  than 
60  percent  since  1961.  In  five  counUles,  tax 
collections  Increased  between  30  and  50  per- 
cent. 

These  are  permanent  benefits  which  are 
likely  to  grow  as  local  tax  officials  become 
more  conversant  with  modern  equipment  and 
methods  of  tax  administration. 

Part  of  the  new  tax  income  Is  the  direct 
result  of  AID  technical  assistance  to  tax 
agencies  in  16  countries.  Under  a  contract 
with  AID,  tax  experts  from  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  are  assigned  to  the  countries 
requesting  tax  administration  assistance. 


THE    CROWmC    COOPERATIVE    MOVEMENT 

Latin  America's  wage-earners  and  small 
businessmen  are  lending  active  support  to 
the  more  than  17,000  cooperatives  which  have 
mushroomed  In  the  last  few  years.  Some 
seven  million  people  are  directiy  Involved  In 
this  self-help  effort  but  mUllons  more  are 
affected  Indlrectiy. 

The  cooperatives  Include  2200  credit 
unions  with  a  membership  of  597,000  persons 
In  twelve  countries.  Combined  savings  of 
these  members  total  more  than  $42  million. 
The  credit  unions  disburse  about  $35  mlUlon 
per  year  in  Interest-bearing  loans  for  tools 
and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  for  education, 
doctor  bills,  and  numerous  other  necessities. 

Other  cooperatives  are  active  in  the  fields 
of  rural  electrification,  transportation,  hous- 
ing farm  supply  and  marketing,  retail  con- 
sumer stores  and  savings-loan  associations. 
A  unique  Bank  for  Cooperatives  has  been 
established  In  Ecuador  and  Chile  with  help 
from  AID. 
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TABOsncKa  or  psogbess 
Latin  America's  progress  against  heavy 
odds  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  economic 
^curlty.  can  be  measured  In  numerous  tan- 
stble  aid  intangible  ways.  Intangible  prog- 
ress IS  reflected  in  her  wUUngness  to  accept 
sacrifices  and  In  her  determination  to  acti- 
vate a  complex  program  of  economic  and 
social  unification. 

Latin  America's  tangible  progress,  in  the 
form  of  physical  achievements  Is  visible 
throughout  the  Hemisphere.  Among  the 
visible  products  of  the  AUlance  are— 
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lags  behind.  About  1800  water  systems,  serv- 
ing an  additional  10.5  million  people,  have 
been  added  under  the  Alliance. 

Ninety-six  mobile  health  units  operating 
la  Chile  and  six  Central  American  countries 
provide  health  care  and  counsel  to  rural 
lilies,  in  addition,  about  1200  Alliance- 
sponsored  health  clinics  are  be  P  ng  to  meet 
the  facility  shorUges  in  hospitals.  The  mo- 
bUe  units  and  clinics  together  serve  an  esti- 
mated 3.2  million  people. 

THE    INTER-AMERICAN    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
ALLIANCE   FOB    PROGRESS 


KG  ADS 

New  construction  and  improvements  to 
some  15.000  miles  of  roads,  Including  many 
^-tolmarket  access  reads  v>ere  ^f^ce^ 
by  the  AUlance  countries  assisted  by  Inter- 
national lending  agencies. 

Through  June  1967  AID  and  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies  alone  had  made  construction 
^TLprovement  loans  amounting  to  some 
«14  mUUon:  about  $260  million  of  this  sum 
helped  to  finance  4,760  mUes  of  road 
conrtruction  j^^tenance     equipment 

loans  account  for  $94  million.  Under  these 
credits,  about  Wb  mllUon  has  been  ear- 
marlted  for  equipment  purchases  In  the  U.S. 

HOUSING 

Urban  and  rural  housing  projects  to  meet 
a  critical  shortage  of  decent  shelters  are 
prominent  symbols  of  the  Alliance  effort. 

in  the  past  six  years  AID  has  made  hous- 
ing loans  totaling  •170  mlUlon.  supplemented 
by  ^-generated  local  currency  boxing 
ToWAro  also  administers  a  W50  mill  on 
hoAilng  investment  guaranty  authorlzat  on 
to^uf  private  participation  In  the  houstag 

'^'^"^dltlon.  the  U.S.  has  provided  «225 
million  for  housing  through  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  plus  another  »50  mU- 
Uo^t^ough  the  Fund  for  SpecW  Opera- 
tions Both  funds  are  administered  by  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Banlc. 

This  assistance  has  resulted  In  some  250,- 
000  dwelling  units-completed  o""  under  con- 
struction or  in  various  stages  of  Planning, 
^figure  includes  65,000  unit*  financed 
by  private  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  received  AID  assistance. 

Through  their  ovm  resources,  local  public 
agencies  and  private  Interests  In  Latin  Amer- 
r,^  a^e  bulldtag  an  estimated  400,000  dweU- 

Ing  iinlts  per  year.  

Despite  Latin  America's  record-breaking 
building  activity,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  population  g'O'rth  the 
deficit  increases  by  about  one  million  hous- 
ing units  per  year:  the  present  deficit 
amounts  to  a  totel  of  15  mUllon  units. 

In  the  overaU  program.  AID  emphasizes  the 
development  of  self-help  Institutions,  like 
cooperative*  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to  mobilize  capital  for  housing  devel- 
opment. _, 
IDB  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned 
mainly  with  upgrading  public  housing  In- 
stitutions and  financing  Impact  projects. 

SCHOOLS 

More  than  29.000  classrooms  accommodat- 
ing 1.200.000  students  have  been  biUlt  In  the 
Alliance  countries  with  assistance  from  ATO 
and  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  In  AJD- 
assisted  schools  has  passed  the  three  million 
mark. 

Measured  against  Latin  America's  educa- 
tional deficits,  these  achievementc  are  nota- 
ble but  stlU  inadequate.  For  example:  About 
60  percent  of  Latin  America's  eligible  chU- 
dren  are  not  enrolled  In  primary  schools. 

HEALTH 

Sanitary  piped  water  supplies  are  now 
avaUable  to  70  percent  of  Latin  America's 
urban  population;  but  the  goal  of  such  serv- 
ice for  50  percent  of  the  rural  population 


During  the  past  year  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
CommitL  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP)  completed  its  third  cycle  of  inten- 
slve^evlews  of  the  development  efforts  of 
19  AUlance  countries. 

Trinidad   and   Tobago,   the  newest  mem- 
ber of  the  Alliance,   will   become  the  20th 
country  participating  in  the  review  process 
when  the  fourth  cycle  begins  in  September^ 
CIAP's  experience  with  the  review  process 
shows    that    conventional    benchmarks    for 
measuring  economic  progress  do  not  always 
coincide  with  the  actual  development  rate^ 
While  Latin  America's  regional  growth  rate 
decUned  slightly  in  1966,  compared  to  1964- 
1965   the  rate  of  development  was  increasing 
in  almost  every  country.  For  example: 

Progress  in  tax  reform  was  continuing,  al- 
though this  improvement  was  not  necessarily 
reflected  In  growth  rates. 

Substantial  Increases  in  expenditures  for 
education,  especially  higher,  vocational  and 
technical  education,  are  not  reflected  in  eco- 
nomic growth  rates,  although  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  expansion  of  national  develop- 
ment capacity.  ,  .„„,. 
Early  in  1967  CIAP  played  an  important 
role  in  preparing  for  the  Summit  conference 
of  the  American  Chiefs  of  State.  It  also— 

Estimated  the  requirements  for  and  avail- 
ability of  external  financial  resources  in  1967. 
Requirements  were  estimated  at  $2.8  billion, 
compared  with  $2.3  billion  In  1966.  The  Com- 
mittee found  that  private,  external  capital 
investment  is  rising  and  might  reach  the 
level  of  $500  million  In  1967. 

Carried  out  studies  and  proposed  the 
structure  and  functions  of  an  Inter-Amerl- 
can export  promotion  agency,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Alliance  countries  in  June. 
1967.  ^       , 

Cooperated  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  drawing  up  the  first  annual 
work  plan  of  the  Bank's  fund  for  pre-lnvest- 
ment  studies  of  multi-national  projects, 
which    was    created    at    the    suggestion    of 

CIAP 

Established  close  working  relationship  with 
the  private  sector,  forming  Joint  groups  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  improving  national 
and  regional  capital  markets  and  other  de- 
velopmental matters. 


General  Assembly  in  place  of  the  present 
Inter-American  Conference,  held  every  five 

^^The  new  Charter  will  become  effective 
when  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  OAS  member 
states.  To  date,  one  country,  Argentina,  has 
ratified  the  amendments. 

At  Buenos  Aires,  the  OAS  also  voted  to 
admit  a  new  member  state,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  It  Is  now  an  operative  partner  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  a  member  of 
the   Inter-American   Development   Bank   as 

well 

First  steps  toward  compliance  with  the 
Declaration  of  the  Presidents  at  Punta  del 
Este  were  taken  at  the  fifth  annual  con- 
ference of  lA-ECOSOC  held  In  Vlfia  del  Mar, 
Chile  in  June.  There,  for  the  first  time, 
experts  appointed  by  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  Council  met  with  representatives 
of  lA-ECOSOC  to  map  common  programs  for 
educational  development. 

In  the  "Action  Plan  of  Vlfia  del  Mar,  lA- 
ECOSOC  stressed  means  for  Improving  Latin 
trade  The  Council  created  a  new  Inter- 
American  Export  Promotion  Agency  and 
voted  to  send  a  special  mission  to  Europe 
to  present  the  hemisphere's  trade  picture 
to  developed   nations  there. 
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During  the  past  year  basic  changes  were 
made  in  the  structure  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  These  changes  wUl  In- 
fluence the  course  of  the  hemisphere  s  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs  m 
the  years  ahead.  ^  o     .  i 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (lA-ECOSOC)  and  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Cultural  Council  were  upgraded  to  a 
level  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Council  of 
the  OAS.  New  norms  in  the  economic  and 
social  area  were  adopted,  setting  forth  the 
specific  obligations  of  member  states  for 
Internal  reform  and  external  assistance  un- 
der the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

The  new  provisions  are  part  of  sweeping 
revisions  In  the  OAS  Charter  adopted  at  the 
Third  Special  Inter-Amerlcan  Conference 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  February.  Other 
Charter  provisions,  designed  to  streamime 
OAS  operations,  include  reduction  in  the 
Secretary-Qeneral's  term  of  office  from  ten 
to  five  years;  and  convocation  of  an  annual 


THE  JOHNSON-KIESINGER 
MEETING 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous csonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  just  concluded  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  German 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  should  make  all  of 
us  aware  that  a  great  step  has  been  taken 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire 
world. 

Our  coimtry  has  sought  to  base  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
two  pillars — security  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  those  who  would  threaten  us; 
and  readiness  to  seek  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  and  improve  relations  with  all 
who  are  prepared  to  join  us  in  this 
endeavor.  ,.     , 

Chancellor  Kiesinger  has  now  aUned 
himself  at  the  President's  side.  He  has 
joined  the  President,  In  the  statement 
they  made  together,  in  a  call  for  both 
a  policy  of  relaxation  of  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  West,  and  a  sustained 
defense  effort  within  NATO.  They  have 
arrived  at  a  common  understanding  that 
these  policies— a  sturdy  defense  and  a 
readiness  to  compose  differences  peace- 
fully—are not  contradictory  but  in  fact 
are  inseparable.  President  Johnson  and 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  have  affirmed  the 
determination  of  both  countries  to  main- 
tain   and    strengthen    NATO,    without 
which   the   security   of   both   countr  es 
would  be  jeopardized.  They  have  also 
affirmed  their  determination  to  continue 
to  work  for  better  understanding  be- 
tween East  and  West.  They  will  seek  con- 
ditions which  will  allow  all  of  us  to  hve 
in  greater  security  and  confidence. 

They  have  shown  that  the  Unltea 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  share 
the  great  goals  of  peace  and  freecom 
and  will  work  for  them  together  in  close 
cooperation.  They  have  shown  that  no 


two  countries  share  more  closely  com- 
mon goals  and  ideals.  This,  and  the  close 
and  warm  relationship  which  is  develop- 
ing between  our  President  and  the  Ger- 
man Ch:UiCeUor,  are  results  of  the  meet- 
ing from  which  much  good  will  flow  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 


THE  NEGROES  HOPES  ARE  A  WAR 
CASUALTY 

Mf  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"The     Negro's     Hopes     Are     a     War 

The  problems  of  America's  Negroes 
cannot  be  solved  by  treating  them  sepa- 
rately as  another  people.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  pro-Negro  enterprise  financed  by 
unilateral  white  sacrifices.  Instead,  there 
must  be  an  attempt  to  upUft  the  entire 
community,  white  and  Negro,  through 
the  enlarged  quest  for  the  Great  Society. 
This  must  be  an  endeavor  supported  by 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  an  inspired, 
total  effort. 

But  now  this  effort  cannot  have  the 
Impetus  and  total  commitment  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  American  people  are  engaged 
in  a  Vietnam  war  "with  half  a  million 
men  fighting  in  Asia,  nobody  really  cares, 
or  can  care  about,  what  life  is  like  in  a 
Detroit  slum." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
The  Negro's  Hopes  Are  a  War  Casualty- 
Great  SociETT  That  Might  Have  Ldted 
Him  Out  op  Ghetto  Has  Been  Relegated 
BT  Vietnam 


(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
However  much  the  Negro  riots  this  sum- 
mer have  demonstrated  our  failure  to  make 
our  racial  policy  work,  the  American  people 
are  quite  unable  to  turn  around  and  adopt 
a  radically  different  poUcy.  The  American 
predicament  is  unique. 

AU  the  known  "solutions"  which  have  been 
applied  elsewhere  to  racial  conflicts  are  fore- 
closed. There  is  no  alternative  to  continuing 
to  work  for  as  much  peace  and  harmony  as 
possible  on  American  territory  between  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  races  cannot  separate.  There  can  be  no 
exodus  of  the  Negroes  to  a  land  of  their  own. 
They  cannot  go  elsewhere.  They  cannot  sepa- 
rate on  American  territory  by  some  form  of 
apartheid  as  In  South  Africa.  The  Negroes 
wlU  not  tolerate  and  the  whites  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  brutality  of  a  racial 
separation. 

The  Negroes  cannot  seize,  let  us  say.  Mis- 
sissippi and  secede  from  the  United  States 
In  order  to  establish  a  country  of  their  own. 
The  suggestion  Is  unthinkable.  There  Is  noth- 
ing left  for  us  all  but  to  go  on  living  to- 
gether, trying  to  make  the  relationship  as 
decent  and  tolerable  as  possible. 

AN  -unacceptable  CAP 

The  American  belief  In  the  gradual  har- 
monization of  the  races  Is  no  doubt  optimistic 
and  IdeallsUc  when  It  Is  seen  In  the  Ught  of 
the  ugly  realities.  But  It  Is  the  only  general 
vision  of  the  future  that,  given  American 


geography  and  history,  Americans  can  allow 
themselves.  Any  other  course  means  incessant 
smoldering  violence  and  hatred. 

The  critical  difficulty  Is  that  all  serious 
efforts  to  advance  toward  racial  harmony 
take  a  long  time  to  achieve  results  and  they 
are  very  costly.  The  grievances  and  com- 
plaints of  the  young  Negroes  are.  however. 
Immediate  and  urgent.  They  will  not  wait 
for  their  grandchildren  to  enjoy  the  solutions 
of  their  problems. 

This  Is  the  ominous  gap  in  which  the  riots 
are  kindled.  The  older  generation  of  Negro 
and  white  leaders  has  learned  to  accept  the 
gap.  It  has  learned  to  live  on  promises,  on 
small  tokens  and  samples,  of  better  tiungs 
to  come.  For  the  present,  these  older  and 
more  patient  Negroes  are  not  listened  to  by 
the  new  generation. 

The  core  of  the  problem  is  how  to  create 
a  new  generation  of  Negro  leaders  whom 
the  young  Negroes  will  follow  and  with  whom 
the  white  establishment  in  American  society 
can  live  and  work.  For  the  Irreconcilables 
like  Stokely  Carmichael,  who  consider  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  white  majority,  there  Is 
no  future  except  in  Jail  or  In  exile.  For  In  any 
test  of  strength  and  violence,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  crushed,  and  if  they  insist  on  put- 
ting the  matter  to  the  test,  they  have  no 
prospect  whatsoever  of  prevailing. 

Tlie  power  of  the  white  community  Is  so 
overwhelmingly  superior  that  the  security 
of  the  blacks  Ues,  in  the  last  analysis.  In  the 
determination  of  the  whites  not  to  let  the 
conflict  go  to  extreme  limits.  The  disparity  in 
strength  Is  such  that  it  is  absurd  for  Stokely 
Carmichael  to  think  of  a  race  war. 

A    GENERAL   UPLHTING 

The  question  is  whether  and  how  the  white 
community  can  be  Induced  to  pay  the  costs, 
financially  and  also  human,  of  the  reform 
and  reconstruction  which  might  at  last  as- 
suage the  grievances  of  the  Negroes.  My  own 
view  is  a  tough-minded  one. 

As  long  as  the  advance  of  the  Negro  is 
presented  as  a  form  of  white  philanthropy— 
the  white  majority  making  sacrifices  to  uplift 
the  Negro  minority— nothing  on  the  scale 
needed  will  be  pracUcal  poUtlcs.  The  uplift- 
ing of  the  Negro  cannot  be  accomplished  as 
a  pro-Negro  enterprise.  Large  communities  of 
men  are  not  that  generous  and  unselfish. 

The  advance  of  the  Negro  must  be  part  of 
a  much  greater  and  more  general  effort  to 
uplift  the  whole  community,  carrying  the 
Negro  minority  with  it  in  Uie  enterprise. 
In  the  current  jargon,  we  can  uplift  the 
Negro  only  in  the  process  of  creating  the 
Great  Society. 

We  can  do  little  for  the  Negro  If  we  do  not 
absorb  his  grievances  In  the  greater  needs 
of  the  whole  community.  Unless  the  whites 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  their  own  advance- 
ment, m  making  the  clUes  livable,  they  will 
respond  reluctantly  to  the  costs  of  helping 
the  Negro  minority. 

This  comes  down  to  saying  that  the  racial 
problem  Is  manageable.  I  do  not  say  soluble. 
m  situations  which  come  about  only  now 
and  then,  not  often,  In  the  life  of  a  nation. 
There  must  be  an  overwhelming  desire  and 
intention  among  the  active  people  to  reform 
and  reconstruct  their  own  social  order.  The 
hope  of  the  Negro  people  is  to  participate  in 
such  a  general  movement.  There  Is.  in  my 
view,  no  hope  for  them  as  a  separate  minority 
who  are  to  be  accorded  separate  and  special 
measures  of  relief  and  uplift. 

conteadicting  commitments 
A  general  movement  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction can  exist  only  If  its  objectives  are 
the  main  preoccupation  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  Nation.  In  1964.  It  was  conceivable,  in- 
deed possible,  that  the  Great  Society  would 
become  the  main  American  preoccupation  for 
a  generation  to  come.  It  haa  not  been  the 
American  preoccupation  ever  since  President 
Johnson  decided  that  he  had  to  wage  war 
In  Asia. 


For  it  is  Impossible  to  expect  a  people  to  be 

preoccupied  at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
two  diametrically  opposite  and  contradicting 
commltmenu:  vrtth  a  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  with  the  rebuilding  of  their 
own  society  at  home. 

Once  the  President  chose  to  believe  that 
he  had  to  prevail  In  a  war  of  attrition  on  tlie 
Asian  mainland,  the  Great  Society  lost  its 
momentum  and  its  soul  and  became  nothing 
more  than  a  complex  series  of  political  hand- 
outs to  the  poor.  The  hope  of  Negro  par- 
ticipation in  the  creation  of  a  new  American 
Eoci.ll  order  was  lost. 

President  Johnson  keeps  on  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  big  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Great  Society  at 
home.  More  than  anything  else,  this  reveals 
Lyndon  Johnson's  lack  of  knowledge  of  war 
and  his  lack  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  it. 
His  willingness  to  believe  that  a  democracy 
can  have  two  overwhelming  preoccupations 
at  the  same  time  is  the  mark  of  an  amateur. 
It  Is  the  view  of  a  man  who  does  not 
realize,  because  he  has  never  himself  felt  it, 
the  absorbing  preoccupation  of  war.  He  does 
not  understand  that  when  the  issues  are  life 
and  death,  victory  and  defeat,  everything 
else  becomes  pale  and  Irrelevant  and  unim- 
portant. Some  of  the  measures  for  the  Great 
Society  are  still  on  the  White  House  Ust  of 
desirable  legislation.  But  with  half  a  million 
men  fighting  in  Asia,  nobody  really  cares, 
or  can  care  about,  what  life  is  like  In  a 
Detroit  slum. 

AN   EXCUSE  FOB  REACTION 

Moreover,  the  people  who  do  not  feel  the 
need  for  reform  or  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  Justice  and  reason  In  the  claims  of  the 
Great  Society  now  have  a  legitimate  reason 
for  stopping  the  reforms  and  even  reversing 
them. 

President  Johnson  Is  much  mistaken  If 
he  thinks  that  because  he  has  adopted  the 
Goldwater  war  policy,  the  Goldwater  faction 
will  support  the  Great  Society.  Nor  can  he 
convince  the  predominant  and  bewildered 
majority  of  our  people  that  the  90th  Congress 
Is  wicked  because  It  puts  the  war  ahead  of 
everything  else. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  the  Negro  grievances 
cannot  be  assuaged  by  a  policy  of  white 
philanthropy,  of  white  sacrifices  to  uplift  the 
Negro.  The  only  way  forward  Is  to  make  the 
advance  of  the  Negro  a  part  of  the  general 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  and  deal  with  the 
needs  of  our  great  urban  centers. 

But  this  undertaking,  though  it  is  a  noble 
and  inspiring  one,  is  possible  only  if  it  be- 
comes the  main  preoccupation  of  the  whole 
Nation.  And  that  is  Impossible  while  the 
Nation  Is  distracted  and  preoccupied  by  a 
foreign  war  it  does  not  understand  and  does 
not  beUeve  in. 


CONGRESSMAN  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Roybal]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
my  "Fifteenth  Report  From  Washing- 
ton" to  the  residents  of  the  30th  District 
of  California  on  my  activities  as  the  dis- 
trict's Representative  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  report  follows: 


2il98 

FirrrKirrH  IUport  Pbom  Washinctok 

Thi»  la  the   15th  In  a  aeries  ol  regular 

reports   from   Washington"   made   to   the 

re  sldents  of  the  30th  District  on  my  actlvl- 

tlis  as  your  Representative  In  the  Nation's 

C  'Pital.  ^  ,„ 

In  addition,  I  have  also  sent  out  12  special 
re  ports  designed  to  cover  all  major  Items  of 
le  rUlatlon  considered  by  Congress,  events  of 
n  itlonal  and  International  slgnlflcance,  and 
p  irtlcularly,  those  matters  of  Immediate 
oncern  to  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and 
S(>uthern  California. 

SOCIAL,    SEC U KIT  r    INCREASE 

By  a  nearly  unanlmovis  vote  of  415  to  3, 
tie  House  adopted  a  12 Vi  per  cent  across- 
tie-board  Increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits for  more  than  23  mUllon  elderly  and 
d  isabled  Americans,  mcludlng  over  2  million 
California  residents. 

I  had  worked  for  a  larger  coet-of-llvlng 
t  eneflt  Increase,  as  weU  as  a  substantial  raise 
ii  the  blU's  $50-a-month  minimum  pay- 
1  lent  figure,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
»veral  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  omnl- 
l  us  bUl. 

However,  since  the  "closed  rule"  Tinder 
^  rhlch  the  measure  was  considered,  prevented 
iiaklng  any  changes  or  amendments  on  the 
]  louse  floor.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  be 
ible  to  Improve  the  bill  before  the  final 
'  erslon  Is  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
:  or  signature  Into  law. 

CONSrUMEK      PHOTECnON 

With  growing  national  concern  over  the 
;lslng  cost-of-living,  and  the  increased 
iireat  of  inflation.  I  am  happy  to  report  suc- 
less  in  obtaining  public  hearings  In  the 
kouse  on  my  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Bill  to  ban 
ildden  finance  charges,  and  protect  the  Na- 
aon'B  private  borrowers  by  requiring  loan 
jompanies.  financial  institutions,  and  retail 
nerchants  to  make  full  disclosure  of  total 
irredlt  costs  on  aU  cash  loans,  and  other 
rorms  of  consumer  credit  and  installment 
purchase  contracts. 

I  believe  that  credit  is  a  commodity  like 
anything  else  you  can  buy — and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  has  Just  as  much  right  to 
know  the  real  cost  of  borrowing  money,  as  he 
does  to  know  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

With  recent  unanimous  passage  of  a  sim- 
ilar bin  In  the  Senate,  I  am  confident  this 
measure  can  be  enacted  Into  law  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

The  bUl  makes  no  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  In  any  way  the  rate  of  Interest  or  the 
cost  of  credit.  But  it  would  enable  the  con- 
s\uner  to  tell  at  a  glance,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  shop  around  and  compare  directly,  the 
exact  cost  of  credit  from  various  sovirces. 

It  would  help  eliminate  the  present  con- 
fusion over  finance  charges  and  true  credit 
costs — and  assist  consumers  In  deciding 
whether  to  borrow,  to  pay  cash,  or  to  save 
toward  the  purchase  Instead. 

FOR   EAST    I.08    ANGELES    NARCOTICS    REKABILITA- 
TION,  $750,000 

I  was  happy  to  announce  the  recent  ap- 
proval of  a  »760,000  federal  grant  to  finance 
a  unique,  new  narcotic  drug  addition  treat- 
ment and  rehabllltatton  program  for  youth  In 
the  Boyle  Heights  area  of  East  Los  Angeles. 

The  project — featuring  a  24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week  community  Narcotic  In- 
formation and  Service  Center— will  stress 
the  most  modem  prevention  and  control 
techniques,  comprehensive  training  and  re- 
habilitation methods,  and  Intensive  educa- 
tion and  counseling  program  through  area 
schools. 

This  East  L.A.  project  represents  a  fresh 
and  Imaginative  approach  which  holds  great 
promise  of  helping  develop  a  more  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  serious  problems  of 
narcotics  addiction  among  young  people. 

CNtrED    NATIONS    PEACEKEEPING 

There  are  new  Indications  of  widespread 
support  in  Congress  for  my    resolution  pro- 
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posing  that  the  U.S.  take  a  more  active  lead 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  capabilities  for  dealing  with 
recurring  crises  and  threatened  military  con- 
flicts around  the  world. 

In  our  dangerous  nuclear-space  age,  peace 
is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  Is  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  life  on  earth. 

Though  conflict  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
part  of  our  dynamic  and  fast-changing  global 
community  of  130  nations,  what  la  not  in- 
evitable is  that  these  differences  must  always 
lead  to  the  tragedy  of  war. 

We  simply  must  find  the  ways  and  means 
of  handling  situations  that  threaten  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  of  settling 
disputes,  without  resort  to  armed  mUltary 
action. 

By  taking  this  American  initiative  now 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing role,  we  can  show  the  world  In  a  positive 
way  that  our  objective  Is  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  tJN  so  that  It  can  assume  Its 
proper  burden  of  leadership  in  our  turbulent 
times  to  help  prevent  war  and  serve  as  an 
effective  Power  for  Peace. 


ON-THE  JOB    TRAINING,    $2.7    MTLLION 

More  than  2,500  new  Job  opportunities, 
concentrated  In  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area, 
will  open  for  currently  unemployed  men  and 
women  In  California's  Mexican  American 
community  under  terms  of  a  unique  »2.7 
million  government  sponsored,  industry 
oriented  on-the-job  training  program  that 
will  utilize  the  facilities  of  various  com- 
munity organizations  throughout  the  State 
to  reach  individuals  who  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  upgrade  their  work  skills  and 
enter  the  active  Job  market. 

I  was  pleased  to  get  this  project  approved 
because  It  provides  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive employment  training  and  Job  place- 
ment program,  and  with  the  cooperative 
participation  of  local  private  enterprise, 
offers  one  of  the  best  answers  to  our  long- 
term  unemployment  problem. 

MmOLE   EAST    CRISIS 

As  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Special  Study  Mission  which  surveyed 
the  Middle  East  last  November,  I  appreciate 
the  difficult  task  facing  us  In  that  historic 
crossroads  of  civilization  of  getting  discus- 
sions started  between  the  opposing  Arab  and 
Israeli  sides  aimed  at  exploring  for  agreed 
terms  leading  to  an  enduring  and  workable 
peace  In  that  volatile  area. 

I  believe  there  are  three  essential  require- 
ments for  achieving  lasting  peace  and  eco- 
nomic   progress    In    the    Middle    East:     (1) 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  right  of  all  na- 
tions In  the  area  to  exist,  to  be  secure  within 
their  borders  from  outside  Interference,  and 
to  freely  exercise  the  right  of  Innocent  pas- 
sage through  the  International  waterways  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;   (2) 
resolution  of  the  twin  problems— refugee  re- 
settlement  and   military    arms   limitation — 
which  have  frustrated  every  attempt  since 
the    19408   to   find   permanent   peace   In  the 
Middle  East:  (3)  a  bold,  new  regional  devel- 
opment program  to  turn  the  energies  of  this 
entire  area,  once  and  for  all,  away  from  con- 
flict, and  toward  the  work  of  fashioning  a 
more  prosperous  region  and  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  the  peoples  who  live  there — In  the 
ancient    and    strategic    cradle    of    Western 
culture. 

BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

I  have  been  highly  encouraged  by  the 
almost  universal  support  of  leading  educa- 
tors and  school  administrators  throughout 
the  country  for  my  bill.  H.R.  8000.  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act.  to  as- 
sist local  school  districts  with  special  bi- 
lingual teaching  programs  to  help  overcome 
the  serious  language  barriers  that  handicap 
America's  estimated  4  million  elementary 
and  secondary  school  children  from  families 
whose  home  language  Is  other  than  English. 

With  nearly  1  million  California  youngsters 
of     limited     English-speaking     ability     who 


could  benefit  from  these  programs,  and  with 
a  favorable  reception  by  both  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be 
able  to  enact  a  BUlngual  Education  bill  thU 
year. 

Sharing  In  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  American  school  children  from 
a  wide  variety  of  family  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds.  Including.  Spanish. 
French.  Oriental.  Portuguese,  Eskimo,  Greek. 
Italian,  Polish.  Hungarian,  and  many  more. 
Today.  Job  opportunities,  income  levels, 
economic  advancement.  In  fa''t.  all  the  as- 
pects of  personal  and  family  well-being,  are 
closely  linked  to  educational  achievement 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
with  one  another. 

Those  citizens  who  are  handicapped  be- 
cause of  language  barriers  in  our  modem 
predominantly  English-speaking  society, 
suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  share  fully  in  the  rich 
abundance  of  20th  Century  America. 

CLEAN    AIR 

As  co-author  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  I  believe  this  measure  can  serve  to 
help  organize  a  truly  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate, once  and  for  all.  the  dangerous  im- 
purities in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  to  create 
the  kind  of  clean  atmosphere  we  want  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

By  providing  for  further  research  into  the 
complex  causes  of  air  pollution,  setting  na- 
tional standards  for  effective  pollution  con- 
trol, and  supporting  state  and  regional  pro- 
grams in  fighting  the  smog  problem,  the  bill 
goes  a  long  way  toward  a  cooperative  local- 
state-federal  private  Industry  approach  to 
establishing  a  healthy  living  environment 
in  America's  increasingly  crowded  metro- 
politan areas  like  Los  Angeles,  where  some 
80  per  cent  of  our  population  will  soon  reside, 

NUCLEAR   PROLIFERATION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  consistently  tirged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  explore  every  possibility  for 
International  agreement  on  stopping  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recent  developments  at  the  17-natlon 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  seem  to 
point  toward  progress  In  working  out  ac- 
ceptable terms  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
with  adequate  safeguajds  and  inspection 
control  provisions. 

We  all  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  success 
of  these  negotiations,  for  they  may  be  clvlU- 
zatlon's  last  real  chance  to  avoid  nuclear 
destruction. 


THE    1968    SERVICE   ACADEMY   EXAMS 

Encouraged  by  last  year's  record  number 
of  applicants  for  our  U.S.  Service  Academies, 
I  am  asking  all  young  men  from  the  30th 
District  who  are  Interested  in  competing  for 
1968  nominations  to  the  MlUtary,  Naval,  Air 
Force,  or  Merchant  Marine  Academies  to  plan 
to  take  the  special  CivU  Service  Commission 
Academy  Designation  Exam  scheduled  to  be 
given  In  Los  Angeles  next  November  (a  make, 
up  exam  vrtll  be  held  eariy  In  December). 
For  more  Information,  call  our  District  Office 
on  688-4870. 

AT    YOUR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  our  Congressional  office 
staff  In  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  In  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
lis  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 

A   VIEW   FROM   THE    Hlli 

Here  are  some  Interesting  reactions  of  this 
year's  Congressional  intern  group  to  theU 
summer   in  the  Nation's  Capital: 

Prom  the  academic  life  of  California  uni- 
versities, the  impression  of  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  Nation's  law-making  process  seems 
quite  remote  and  almost  abstract. 

Even  more  distant  are  the  visions  of  tne 
public  figures  that  control  the  government 
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and  enact  its  laws,  for  the  mass  media  tend 
to  glamorize  the  people  and  aU  else  surround- 
ing Capitol  mu.  ^    „    ^. 

Thus  our  ten-week  exiwsure  to  Washing- 
ton as  summer  Congressional  interns  has 
been  a  revelation  and  a  geniUne  learning 
experience.  In  particular,  the  dally  contact 
with  Congressman  Roybal  and  our  attend- 
ance at  morning  committee  meetings  and 
House  floor  debates,  quorum  calls,  and  eve- 
ning sessions  has  permitted  us  to  see  the 
busy,  htunan  side  of  active,  dedicated  Con- 
gressmen. 

Because  of  the  guest  speaker  forums  for 
the  House  and  Senate  Interns,  we  have 
received  flrst-hand  exposure  to  prominent 
government  officials  such  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Dean  Busk,  Averill  Harriman, 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  Governor 
Romney.  and  Senators  Hatfleld.  Percy,  and 
Kennedy. 

Equally  informative  have  been  the  early 
breakfasts  and  small-group  seminars  with 
important  officials  from  the  White  House 
and  various  federal  agencies.  Their  candid 
discussions  have  given  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  personalities  and  intricate 
legal  and  administrative  machinery  that 
comprLse  life  in  Washington,  D.C. 

But,  Just  as  Important  as  this  exposure 
to  public  Ufe  and  the  people  Involved,  has 
been  our  contact  with  the  1300  other  slim- 
mer Interns  who  have  come  to  Washington 
out  of  their  Intense  Interest  In  government 
affairs. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  meet  some  of 
the  future  "doers  and  builders"  of  American 
life,  the  concerned  college  students  who  feel 
the  need  for  a  view  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

SUMMER    INTERN    PROGRAM 

Shown  here  discussing  with  me  some  of 
their  actlviUes  as  college  Interns  in  our 
Washington  office  this  summer  are:  1  to  r, 
Mike  Tlrado  (USC),  Bea  Svoboda  (UCLA), 
and  Tom  Wong  (Stanford) . 

1967  is  the  flfth  year  In  a  row  I  have 
participated  in  the  Congressional  Student 
Intern  Program,  which  I  believe  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable — not  only  in  helping  with 
the  office  work — but  as  a  fascinating  way  for 
young  people  to  gain  a  personal  understand- 
ing of  how  their  government  operates. 

College  studente  Interested  In  coming  to 
Washington  in  future  years,  should  contact 
their  school's  Intern  director  for  information 
on  this  excellent  program. 

PRIVATE    enterprise:     KEY    TO    URBAN 
PROSPERITY 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Presi- 
dent Paul  Iverson  expresses  his  organiza- 
tion's deep  Interest  in  continued  economic 
expansion  and  business  prosperity  In  o\ir 
dynamic  and  fast-growing  Metropolitan 
Area. 

I  have  proposed  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion this  year  to  provide  additional  incen- 
tives for  American  private  industry  to  in- 
vest in  Job-producing  enterprises  in  our 
great  urban  centers,  where  hard-core  un- 
employment has  been  one  of  our  most  dif- 
ficult problems. 

With  Southern  California's  population  due 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  million 
before  the  year  2000,  when  some  80  percent 
of  our  people  vrtll  be  living  In  cities,  this 
kind  of  healthy  industry-government  coop- 
eration Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen. 

CONTROIXIMG    JUVENILE   DELINQUENCT 

Police  Chief  Thomas  Beedln  talks  about 
ways  of  Improving  communications  and  de- 
veloping better  poUce/community  relations, 
especially  between  Los  Angeles  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  young  people  of  our 
crowded  urban  environment. 

I  have  Joined  in  co-sponsoring  the  Juvenile 
DeUnquency  Prevention  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
a  new  program  of  cooperative  federal  assist- 
ance to  help  States  and  local  communities 
fight  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  control  the 
Increasing  rate  of  youth  crime. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  one  of  America's 


most  serious  domestic  problems.  Besides  the 
deep  human  tragedy  involved,  and  the  untold 
damage  done  to  the  lives  of  our  youth,  it 
costs  this  Nation's  economy  a  staggering  $4 
billion  a  year. 

Recent  survey  figures  show  that  1  out  of 
every  9  youngsters  in  the  United  States  will 
be  referred  to  a  Juvenile  court  in  connection 
with  a  delinquency  charge  before  reaching 
their  18th  birthday. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  our  best  hope  of 
stemming  this  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  crime 
is  to  Increase  our  national  Investment  in 
the  prevention  of  Juvenile  deUnquency.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  imtll  delinquent  ten- 
dencies manifest  themselves  In  serious  crimi- 
nal acts. 

THE  POOD  STAMP  BlUi 


TAX  LOOPHOLE  INCOME 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Shipley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
report  to  the  House  that  we  need  to  move 
immediately  to  complete  action  on  S. 
953,  the  food  stamp  bill. 

This  vital  program— which  is  now 
reaching  nearly  2  million  of  our  neediest 
people  and  needs  to  reach  millions 
more— is  operating  at  present  by  virtue 
of  temporary  authority  provided  in  the 
continuing  resolution  authorizing  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  expenditures. 

The  extension  of  food  stamp  author- 
ity—including that  for  this  fiscal  year-- 
Is  in  conference.  After  a  number  of  at- 
tempts, the  issue  is  still  unresolved. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  point 
up  more  strongly  than  ever  the  need  to 
move  forward  with  sound  programs  to 
combat  the  poverty  of  our  central  cities 
and  our  rural  towns.  And  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  a  sound  program.  It  has  ac- 
complished much  and  it  can  do  more. 
But  Congress  must  provide  the  leglsla- 
tive'base  and  it  must  provide  it  soon. 

I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  accept  a 
3-year  extension  of  this  program,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Senate  bill.  Or.  at  least 
there  should  be  a  compromise  at  2 
years— 1  year  less  than  the  Senate  pro- 
posed and  1  year  more  than  is  contained 
in  the  House  bill. 

A  1-year  extension  which  would  expire 
next  June  30,  would  leave  the  States, 
cities,  and  counties  at  the  mercy  of  an 
uncertain  future.  They  cannot  afford  to 
invest  money  or  time  in  the  detailed  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  effort  the 
program  requires  unless  they  have  some 
assurance  that  the  food  stamp  plan  will 
be  continued  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  ,„ 

The  Senate  version  places  specific 
monetary  limitations  on  the  program  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  In  addition, 
this  House  wUl  act  upon  the  specific  ap- 
propriations that  wUl  be  authorized  for 
1969  and  1970. 

I  urge  that  the  House  conferees  accept 
the  3-year  Senate  version  or.  at  least,  a 
2-year  compromise.  We  are  taking  a 
great  risk  If  we  insist  upon  burdening 
this  program  with  the  uncertainties  of 
a  1-year  extension  which  will  terminate 
next  June. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentl«nan  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  impose  a  10- 
percent  tax  on  L^phole  and  tax-shel- 
tered income.  14*  measure,  a  minimum 
income  tax  on  the  untaxed,  would  be 
temporary  and  remain  in  effect  as  long 
as  the  President's  tax  surcharge  remains 

in  i^ffpct 

I  plan  to  testify  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  next  week 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  or 
in  the  alternative,  its  incorporation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  President's  sur- 
charge plan. 

In  the  absence  of  a  White  House  move 
in  the  direction  of  long-term  tax  over- 
haul and  reform,  and  the  adoption  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
House  of  legislation  which  would  tend 
to  equitably  distribute  the  tax  burden,  I 
will  oppose  the  President's  tax  sur- 
charge. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  not  a  tax 
expert,  but  I  have  carefully  considered 
this  proposal  to  establish  fairness  and 
equitable  treatment  among  all  individ- 
uals and  corporations. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  text  of  my 
bill  but  to  the  equity  behind  the  princi- 
ple If  the  principle  is  accepted,  then  I 
am  certain  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  their  tax  ex- 
perts will  amend  the  bUl  to  correct  its 
deficiencies  and  omissions. 

By  taxing  loophole  and  other  tax-shel- 
tered income,  we  will  spread  the  tax 
burden  to  those  best  able  to  carry  it.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  statistics  reveal 
that  in  1964.  there  were  35  Individuals 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$500,000  who  paid  no  income  taxes  at 
all. 

In  1965  the  20  largest  oil  companies 
earned  close  to  $6  bilUon  and  paid  only 
6  3  percent  in  taxes.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies paid  no  taxes  at  all  whUe  most 
corporations  in  America  paid  48  percent 
of  their  incomes  in  taxes. 

There  are  countless  others  with  lower 
adjusted  gross  incomes  who  likewise  pay 
no  taxes.  The  President's  tax  surcharre 
proposal  wUl  not  reach  those  who  by  tax 
avoidance,  legal  though  it  may  be,  do 
not  share  in  the  costs  of  maintaining 
their  Government. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  It,  10  per- 
cent of  zero  is  still  zero. 

I  want  those  with  substantial  incomes 
who  pay  no  taxes  to  contribute  their  just 
share  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
fighting  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  bat- 
tle to  clean  up  and  rid  the  riot  potential 
cities  of  slum  areas.  I  want  them  to  pay 
an  equitable  share  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding education,  medical  facilities,  and 
building  our  highways,  the  benefits  from 
which  they  share  with  their  fellow  citi- 

I  fully  realize  that  tax  reform  cannot 
be     accomplished     ovemightr— however. 
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the  time  to  gtart  la  now.  A  complete 
overhaul  of  our  tax  laws  is  urgently 
neeiied  mmI  win  be  of  kmg-tenn  benefit 
to  our  Itotton. 

With  the  President's  tax  surcharige 
proposal  Intended  to  raise  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  $29  bUllon  deficit,  it  seems 
only  fair,  teaflcmable  and  equitable  that 
every  taxpayer,  ln<Bvid\ial  or  corporate, 
should  pay  something  toward  the  tax 
revenue  needed  to  prevent  unbridled  in- 
flation. 

My  proposal  will  have  the  following 

First.  Taxpayers  with  less  than  $10,- 
000  In  actual  income  will  be  exempt. 

Second.  A  mlnlmmn  Income  tax  will 
apply  acroES  the  board  and  reach  all  tax 
loophole  income,  tax-sheltered  income, 
income  from  tax  exempt  securities,  non- 
taxed  capital  gain,  excess  of  percentage 
over  cost  depletion  and  real  estate  de- 
predation Income. 

UnofBcial  Treasury  Department  esti- 
mates connnn  that  my  proposal  will  pro- 
dnce  abOQt  $7  billion  in  additional 
revenue.  By  spreading  the  tax  burden 
to  those  who  were  previously  untaxed, 
ether  taxpayers  will  be  assured  that  the 
fforcharge  is  only  temporary. 

Under  the  President's  tax  surcharge 
proposal  the  low  and  fixed  income  tax- 
payer, one  who  earns  less  than  $5,000  Is 
exempt.  He  may  however  be  adversely  af- 
fected if  the  budgetary  cuts  of  $7  V2  bil- 
lion extend  to  the  basic  human  needs 
which  he  requires  to  sustain  himself  and 
his  family. 

The  additional  tax  revenues  which  my 
proposal  win  produce,  together  with  the 
President's  surcharge,  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  safeguard  against  budg- 
etary cuts  in  the  areas  of  human  needs 
such  as  health,  education,  and  housing. 
I  have  already  stated  to  the  President, 
in  person  and  in  writing,  that  I  wUl  op- 
pose the  surcharge  in  the  absence  of  some 
sharing  of  the  tax  burden  by  the  un- 
taxed and  those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  various  tax  shelters.  I  believe 
there  should  be  an  immediate  pronounce- 
ment from  the  White  House  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  reform  message  proposing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  running  our  Government. 

For  the  long  term  a  complete  overhaul 
of  our  tax  laws  Is  necessary.  My  proposal 
will  answer  the  question  for  the  short 
term  and  indicate  to  the  taxpayer  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  surcharge 
that  others  of  their  fellow  citizens  are 
not  escaping  their  proportionate  share 
of  running  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  support  the 
tax  surcharge  plan  unless  it  Is  amended 
to  reach  loophole  Income.  Our  policy 
should  be  "everybody  pays,  or  nobody 
pays." 

I  place  the  text  of  my  bill  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

HR.     12445 
A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  Income  t».x  on 

certain  Individual*  and  corporations  with 

substantial  incomes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United.  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That — 

SBcnoif  1.  (a)  (1)  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ai  1954  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  tax  liability)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  %Ta» 
following  new  part: 


"PABT  V MXMIinJM  TAX 

"See.  51.  vnnimitm  tax. 

"Sbc  81.  IfDJiHTTis  Tax. — 
"(a)  jMPOsmoK  or  ADumoirai.  TAX, — In  ad- 
dition   to   any    other   tax   Impoeed   by   this 
chapter — 

"(1)  IiTOmiHjAi.s. — ^lii  the  case  of  an  tndl- 
Ttdua)  whose  section  61  Income  equate  or  ex- 
ceeds $10,000  (or  $6,000  In  the  case  ot  a  mar- 
ried taxpayer  filing  a  separate  return)  In  a 
taxable  year,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for  such 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  (If 
any)  by  which  10  percent  erf  his  section  51 
Income  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  tax 
Imposed  on  him  by  this  chapter  (other  than 
this  section)   for  such  taxable  year. 

■•  ( 2 )  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration the  section  51  Income  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  $10,000  for  a  taxable  year,  there  Is 
hereby  imposed  for  such  taxable  year,  a  tax 
equal  to  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  10 
percent  of  the  section  51  Income  of  such 
corporation  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  tax  imposed  on  such  corporation  by  this 
chapter  (other  than  this  section)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Section  51  incomk. — Yat  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'section  51  Income' 
means  adjusted  gross  income  (taxable  In- 
come in  the  case  of  a  corporation) ,  plus — 

"(1)  any  item  excluded  from  gross  Income 
by  reason  of  section  10a(a)(l)  (relating  to 
Interest  on  certain  governmental  obligations) . 
"(2)  any  deduction  allowed  the  taxpayer 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains),  and 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowance  for  depletion  under  sec- 
tion 611  for  the  taxable  year  was  greater  than 
It  would  h.ive  been  but  for  the  application  of 
section  813  (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion)  to  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowance  under  section  167  (re- 
lating to  depreciation)  for  real  property  for 
the  taxable  year  was  greater  than  It  would 
ha»e  been  under  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation  (applied  to  such  property  for 
such  taxable  year) ." 

(2)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
A  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 
"PartV.  Minimum  tax." 

(b)  (1)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  references  to  tax  on  Individuals)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  For  minimum  tax  on  certain  individ- 
uals, see  section  51." 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references  to  tax  on  corporaUoM)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(8)  For  minimum  tax  on  certain  corpo- 
rations, see  section  51." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1967. 


In  bis  remarks  at  the  opening  of  yes- 
terday's session  entitled,  "Raising  tlie 
Ante,"  my  colleague  from  New  York 
conveyed  the  impression  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  ignoring  the  history  of  the 
recent  crisis  in  ttie  Midtile  East,  is  rapid- 
ly expanding  our  small  program  of  mil- 
itary training  for  Arab  nations. 

What  concerned  me  especially  was  the 
implication  in  that  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  pursuing  this  policy  to- 
ward the  very  Arab  States  which  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  us. 
This  is  simply  not  true. 
In  the  first  place,  Libya,  which  coun- 
try was  specifically  mentioned  In  my 
colleague's  remarks,  has  not  broken  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  us. 

One  of  the  most  important  free  world 
defense  facilities,  the  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base,  is  located  in  Libya.  Even  during 
the  high  point  of  the  recent  Middle  East 
crisis,  that  base,  and  access  to  it,  were 
fully  at  our  disposal  and  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Libya  continue. 

Second,  referring  now  to  the  Arab 
countries  which  did  break  relations  with 
the  United  States,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  have  a 
military  training  program  for  those 
countries  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  ac- 
cepting any  nationals  of  those  countries 
for  training  in  the  United  States  or  in 
third  countries. 

Further,  the  few  foreign  trainees,  na- 
tionals of  those  Arab  countries,  who 
liave  been  training  in  the  United  States, 
either  have  departed  or  will  shortly  de- 
part from  our  coxmtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  I  dislike  taking 
issue  with  any  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  member  of  my 
own  delegation  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Wolff. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  facts  which 
I  have  outlined  speak  for  themselves. 

I  would  certainly  not  condone  any  ir- 
responsible undertakings  on  the  part  of 
our  Government,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  my  colleague's  remarks  yester- 
day. 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  FACTS 
WHEN  YOU  "RAISE  THE  ANTE" 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  am  compelled  to  take  issue  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,   Congressman  Lester  Wolff. 

However,  certain  facts  which  he  placed 
In  the  Record  yesterday  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POWER  COSTS— 
A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Cormectlcut  [Mr.  GiamoI  may  extend 
his  rema-rks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago,  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  House  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln powerplant  in  northern  Maine,  the 
supporters  of  that  project  attempted  to 
conceal  its  demonstrated  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  economic  feasibility  by  arguing 
that  New  England  has  the  highest  power 
rates  in  the  coimtry,  that  private  indus- 
try Is  not  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
reduce  them. 

As  a  New  Englander  who  has  long 
worked  for  the  reduction  of  our  regional 
power  costs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee who  has  consistently  support- 
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ed  Increased  appropriations  to  finance 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  regula- 
tory endeavors  to  reduce  power  costs  In 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  I  was  and 
remain  disturbed  by  the  falsity  of  this 
argument.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interest 
of  not  diverting  the  House  from  its  ef- 
fort to  consider  the  Dickey-Lincoln  pow- 
erplant on  its  merits,  I  chose  not  to  rebut 
this  obscurantist  argument  at  the  time. 
Now  that  the  House  is  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  financing  that  discarded 
powerplant,  I  feel  free  to  do  so. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  we  have  a  high-cost  power  problem 
in  New  England— although  for  the  record 
I  should  note  we  do  not  have  the  highest 
cost  power  in  the  United  States,  as 
claimed.  To  quote  from  Federal  Power 
Commission  release  No.  14749,  dated 
January  12,  1967— announcing  comple- 
tion of  FPC's  pubUcation  titled  "Typical 
Electric  BUls,  1966": 

The  highest  average  bills  In  continental 
United  States  were  reported  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Region— for  500  kilowatt-hours  the 
average  bUl  was  ♦11.71.  New  England's  biU 
was  .  .  .  $11.65. 
This,  of  course,  Is  a  minor  point. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
course here  on  the  anatomy  of  causes 
of  this  problem — other  than  to  note  that 
the  price  of  power  in  New  England  in- 
cludes cost  for  fuel  and  fuel  transporta- 
tion. State  and  local  taxes,  and  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses— due  to  cU- 
matlc  conditions— far  greater  than  those 
Incurred  by  utiUty  systems  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  coimtry,  and  that  the  cost 
of  distributing  electric  power  in  New 
England,  where  10  percent  of  load  is 
spread  over  80  percent  of  area,  is  not 
readily  amenable  to  economies  of  scale. 
Those  interested  will  find  these  and  other 
causes  discussed  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston's  recent,  in-depth  study 
of  New  England  power  costs — New  Eng- 
land Business  Review,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  February  1966.  In  fair- 
ness I  perhaps  should  add  that,  as  stated 
by  the  Honorable  William  Lindsay,  chief 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  Di- 
vision of  Rates  and  Corporate  Regula- 
tion, in  an  address  given  In  Portland, 
Maine,  in  June  1965: 

The  rates  of  return  earned  by  New  Eng- 
land [electric]  utilities  .  .  .  appear  to  be 
somewhat  lower  on  the  average  than  the 
earnings  of  electric  utilities  In  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  to  the  membership  this  after- 
noon is  that  while  we  do  have  a  high- 
cost  power  problem  in  New  England,  it 
is  a  problem  which  many  of  us  in  New 
England  stopped  just  talking  about  and 
decided  to   do  something   about  many 
years  ago.  To  many  of  us  in  New  Eng- 
land, this  problem  is  a  point  of  departure, 
not  a  gloomy  conclusion.  We  are  not,  all 
of  us  in  New  England,  simply  waiting 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  come  in 
and  solve  this  problem  for  us,  on  Its  own 
terms.  It  is  these  efforts  that  we  in  New 
England  are  making  ourselves  and  the 
progress  that  we  have  achieved  and  are 
continuing  to  achieve  in  reducing  our 
regional  price  of  power  that  I  would  like 
to  dwell  on  briefly. 
To   quote  the  former  Chairman   of 


the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  Swldler,  in  an  address 
given  in  Boston  in  October  1962 : 

There  Is  evidence  of  great  activity  in  New 
England  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  the  area's  power  systems  and  to  re- 
store New  England  to  its  former  place  as  a 
leader  in  the  electric  power  field.  Por  exam- 
ple, the  Yankee  Atomic  Power  plant  built 
here  In  Massachusetts  by  a  group  of  New 
England  companies  Is  probably  the  nation's 
closest  approach  to  conventional  thermal 
plants  in  terms  of  cost  and  dependability. 
Indeed,  its  success  has  stimulated  plans  for 
a  larger  sister  plant  at  Haddam  Neck,  Con- 
necticut. It  may  weU  be  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing here  one  of  the  great  economic  break- 
throughs in  the  nuclear  reactor  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  must  inter- 
polate to  remark  that  private  Industry 
in  New  England  veritably  pioneered  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  low- 
cost  nuclear  power  facilities;  that  today 
it  accoimts  for  more  of  the  nuclear  power 
capacity  in  the  United  States  that  is  op- 
erational, under  construction,  or  being 
designed  than  any  other  power  supply 
region  of  the  country.  To  continue,  the 
former  Chairman  also  pointed  out  in  the 
same  1962  address: 

In  the  transmission  field  230-kv  lines  •  *  • 
are  strengthening  the  Intertles  among  many 
of  the  New  England  utilities.  Plans  have  been 
announced  for  a  345-kv  line  which  will  tie 
New  England  with  New  York  City.  •  •  • 

On  the  utilization  side  there  are  some  New 
England  companies  which  are  leaders  In  pro- 
moting electric  space  heating  and  I  know  of 
one  company  in  this  region  which  is  setting 
an  enviable  pace  In  load  promotion  by  cap- 
turing one-third  of  the  new  homes  In  its 
service  area  for  electric  space  heating — a  rec- 
ord not  matched  by  many  companies  operat- 
ing under  climatic  conditions  much  more 
favorable  to  the  promotion  of  electric 
house-heating. 

The  aforementioned  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston's  1966  study  has  described 
New  England's  power  progress  over  the 
past  10  years  in  more  comprehensive 
terms,  in  part  as  follows: 

Since  the  mld-flftles,  a  pronounced  change 
has  been  underway  In  power  system  plan- 
ning   development    and    operations,    stem- 
ming from  Intersystem  coordination  Initiated 
during  wartime  and  since  greatly  expanded, 
plus  a  clearly  accelerating  load  growth.  Since 
1955  the  average  size  of  thermal  unit  odded 
to  the  15  major  systems  has  been  126,200  kUo- 
watts,  the  10  most  recent  additions  averaged 
190.000  kUowatts,  and  a  600,000-kilowatt  unit 
U  now   on  order.   Boston  Edison's   400,000- 
kw  New-Boston  Unit  #1,  now  on  the  line, 
represents  in  a  single  machine  more  capacity 
than  the  total  of  the  company's  additions 
over  a  30-year  period  from  1915  through  1945. 
one  of  the  largest  stations — NEES's  500,000- 
kw  Brayton  Point  station  near  Fall  River — 
achieved  In  1964  a  heat  rate  of  8776  btu  per 
kilowatt-hour  and  was  the  most  efficient  In 
the  entire  United  States.  Today,  45  percent  of 
thermal  capacity  In  the  15  systems  Is  less  than 
10  years  old.  More  Important,  these  are  the 
units   that   produce   baseload   output,   con- 
tributing an  even  higher  percentage  to  en- 
ergy generation  .  . ." 


The  current  picture  and  progress  of  the 
New  England  power  industry  has  been 
summed  up  by  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  bs  follows — House 
Hearings  on  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations for  1967,  part  1,  at  1234-1235 : 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  pro  and  con  on  rates,  particularly  in 
the  New  England  area.  The  first  question  la: 


Are  New  England  rates  coming  down  In 
price  and  are  they  competitive?  How  do  they 
compare  with  the  rates  in  other  areas? 

Mr.  Solomon  (PPC  General  Counsel] .  They 
are  coming  down  and  they  are  higher  than 
most  other  areas. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  Can  you  give  me  your  opinion 
as  to  why  they  are  higher? 

Mr.  Browk  [Chief,  PPC  Bureau  of  Power]. 
The  New  England  rates  are  higher,  I  think, 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  Is  the  utilities 
m  the  New  England  area  do  not  have  accesa 
to  resources  of  fuel  which  are  bb  economic 
as  they  are  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  this  is  a  recognized  fact.  There 
has  been  a  larger  amount  of  dlsectlon  In  the 
form  of  Individual  companies  in  the  New 
England  area  than  there  has  been  in  other 
localities.  The  reference  that  Mr.  Solomon 
has  made  to  the  generating  companleB,  the 
atomic  generating  companies,  and  the  refer- 
ence he  has  made  to  the  pending  merger  of 
a  number  of  companies.  These  are  poaltlve 
indications  of  moving  away  from  so  many 
small  operations. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  a  matter  of  pooling 
their  resources  and  looking  forward  to  the 
opportunity  for  more  economic  generation, 
raising  the   level  of  transmission  voltages, 
the  ability  to  transmit  the  power  from  cen- 
tralized power  resource  areas  over  the  dis- 
tances in  New  England,  which  are  not  long. 
Por  example,  there  is  a  345-kilovolt  trans- 
mission  interconnection   with   the  Consoli- 
dated   Edison    Co.    transmitting    power   be- 
tween that  area  and  the  Hartford  area.  This 
345-kllovolt  system  Is  being  extended.  The 
area  has  projected  plans  for  major  transmis- 
sion connections.  The  area  has  worked  close- 
ly with  the  Commission  during  the  National 
Power  Survey.  A  number  of  outstanding  rep- 
resentatives worked  with  us.  The  Commis- 
sion has  recently  reestablished  what  we  call 
regional  advisory  committees  throughout  the 
United  States,  The  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  area  form  the  northeast 
region.  This  committee  will  begin  function- 
ing soon  with  the  Commission  staff  and  with 
the    Executive   Advisory    Committee   of   the 
National  Power  Survey  to  make  further  anal- 
yses of  the  opportunities  for  more  economic 
power  system  generation  and  transmission. 
I  think  there  has  been  a  substantial  amount 
of  progress  [In  New  England]  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  same 
hearings  volume  contains  a  lengthy 
statement  prepared  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  far  too  extended  to  be  re- 
produced here,  summarizing  its  numer- 
ous activities  since  1962  that  have  pro- 
duced significant  reductions  in  New 
England  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  this  power  progress  on  power 
costs,  I  had  my  staff  obtain  data  to  com- 
pare the  change  in  New  England  power 
costs  since  1962— the  base  year  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  na- 
tional power  survey— with  the  change  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  comparison, 
which  is  in  terms  of  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity  sold  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers, is  based  on  data  obtained  from 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  in  New  York,  which 
maintains  a  separate  reporting  system 
for  the  New  England  region.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  comparison  which  has  been 
checked  and  rechecked  by  the  experts, 
shows  that  during  the  period  1962 
through  1966,  the  price  of  power 
throughout  the  Nation  decUned  7.1  per- 
cent; during  the  same  period,  the  price 
of  power  in  New  England  declined  8.1 
percent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New  England  who 
hive" been  worfclnjc  on  the  problem  of 
h  gh-cost  power  are  not  surpriBcd  by  thla 
si  lowing— by  the  fact  that  the  decline  in 
tl  e  price  of  power  In  New  England  has 
exceeded  the  decline  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  must  admit  that  we 
tl  Jce  a  certain  regional  pride  in  the  fact 
t]  lat  thlfl  was  achieved  despite  the  con- 
s' raints  wM^  make  it  more  dl£Qcult  to 
a  dileve  reductions  in  New  England  than 
e  sewhere.  We  also  take  a  particular  New 
Ingland  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
aidileved  without  Federal  intervention, 
a  Qd  without  in  any  way  diminishing  our 
c  antribution  to  the  Nation's-revenues. 

To  eon^ude.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  would  like 
i  J  point  out  that  by  the  year  1975,  nearly 
1  0  percent  of  the  energy  requirements  of 
irew  England  will  be  produced  by  ca- 
1  adty  to  be  Installed  In  that  region  since 
]  966;  nearly  85  percent  of  our  regional 
1  ower  requirements  will  be  produced  by 
j  acuities  less  than  15  years  old.  This.  Mr. 
!  Ipeaker,  is  the  formula  for  low-cost 
]  ower  for  New  England. 


( niAIRMAN  PATMAN  CAMPAIGNS 
FOR  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
THAT  BENEFITS  STUDENTS— NOT 
BAI^KS 
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Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
noua  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ulnois  [Mr.  AifKuiizio]  may  extend  his 
■emai^  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
abjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
appeared  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  testify  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

These  amendments  in  part  would  in- 
crease the  profit  that  banks  would  earn 
on  loans  under  the  guarantee  student 
loan  program. 

In  addition  to  the  6  percent  interest 
rate,  the  amendments  would  provide  the 
banks  with  payments  of  up  to  $35  for 
each  loan  made  by  the  student,  plus  an 
additional  $35  when  the  loans  are  con- 
solidated at  the  end  of  the  student's 
college  career. 

Chairman  Patman  made  It  clear  that 
this  legislation,  although  pegged  as  a 
bill  to  help  students  obtain  college  funds, 
is  in  reality  a  "bankers'  bonus  bill."  He 
pointed  out  that  on  an  initial  loan  of 
$1,000,  the  bank  would  receive  an  inter- 
est rate  of  6  percent  plus  an  "acquisition 
fee"  of  $35.  This  would  bring  the  total 
effective  interest  rate  to  9.5  percent.  He 
added  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  any  loans  above  the  6  percent  in- 
terest rate  would  nm  afoul  of  the  usury 
laws  in  many  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  that  the  banks 
claim  the  loans  imder  the  existing  pro- 
gram cause  the  banks  to  lose  money. 
Chairman  Patman  expressed  the  fear  in 


his  testimony,  and  I  share  that  fear,  that 
the  banks  through  their  lobby,  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  can  highjack 
the  student  loan  program  anytime  they 
feel  they  are  not  making  enough  money 
on  the  loans.  By  simply  refusing  to  make 
the  loans,  the  banks  would  force  addi- 
tional legislation  to  increase  their  return. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  legislation 
will  be  viewed  solely  on  the  merits  per- 
taining to  student  loans  and  the  problem 
faced  by  thousands  of  young  people  en- 
tering college  or  attempting  to  continue 
their  college  education.  Chairman  Pat- 
man has  done  a  great  service  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Education  Special 
Subcommittee    and    the    Congress    the 
flaws  in  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
program. 

Chairman  Patman  has  proposed  as  an 
alternative  to  the  guarantee  loan  pro- 
gram a  direct  Government  lending  pro- 
gram for  students,  or  a  program  which 
taps  the  reserves  of  the  fast-growing 
pension  funds  for  use  in  making  college 
loans. 

In  order  that  every  Member  may  have 
the  full  advantage  of  Chairman  Patman's 
expert  views  on  the  legislation,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  his  statement  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks: 

Statement  or  Chairman  Wright  Patman.  on 
H.R.  6232,  Betobe  the  Special  Subcommtt- 
TEE  ON  Education  op  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of 
Repeesentattves 

Madame  Ctialrman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  amendments  to  SJR.  6232,  H.R. 
6235  and  related  bills. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  student  loan  guaran- 
tee program  as  embodied  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  the  program  has  not  been 
as  successful  as  expected.  The  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education  of  HEW  reports  that  at  the 
end  of  June  of  this  year,  only  357,366  loans 
had  been  made  under  the  Guarantee  Student 
Loan  Program,  although  585.000  had  been 
projected  for  this  Initial  period.  In  other 
words,  the  program  has  reached  61  percent  of 
Its  goal.  On  a  dollar  volume  basis,  the  pro- 
gram reached  64.8  percent  of  estimated  loans. 
The  projected  loans  by  dollar  amount  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  on  November  8, 
1965  through  June  30  of  this  year,  was  $479,- 
115,000.  But  only  $310,536,557  In  loans  has 
been  made  for  that  same  period. 

One  of  the  main  reasons.  If  not  the  biggest 
reason  for  this  problem,  Is  that  the  commer- 
cial banking  industry  has  not  taken  an  ac- 
tive, leadership  role  In  making  student  loans. 
In  blunt  terms,  the  banks  have  not  shown 
overall  Interest  in  the  program  because  there 
l8  not  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  In 
student  loans.  While  water  seeks  the  lowest 
level,  banks  on  the  other  hand  seek  the  high- 
est profit  investment.  Banks  cannot  make  a 
killing  on  these  student  loans.  I  have  reserva- 
tions, however,  about  some  of  the  other  col- 
lege loan  programs  that  banks  are  running 
Independently.  Information  Is  being  devel- 
oped at  this  time  on  some  of  the  bank  .stu- 
dent lending  programs  that  reap  huge  profits 
for  the  banks.  I  hope  to  have  this  Informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  and  would  request 
that  I  be  allowed  to  submit  it  as  part  of  the 
record  when  It  Is  available. 

But  the  student  loan  program  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  was  not  designed  on  a  "get- 
rlch-qulck"  basis.  However,  the  amendments 
to  HJR.  6232  shift  the  emphasis  of  the  Ouar- 
antee  Loan  Program  from  helping  more 
young  people  obtain  an  adequate  education 
to  creating  a  program  that  will  provide  In- 
creased  profits  for  the  banks.  Thus,  while 


there  may  be  changes  needed  In  the  Student 
Loan  Guarantee  Program,  HJl.  6232  la  not 
the  vehicle  that  should  be  used. 

In  April,  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  E&ecutlve 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, apvpeared  before  this  subcommittee 
to  campaign  for  legislation  that  would  in- 
crease the  profits  banks  would  earn  on  the 
student  loans. 

He  said  that  the  6  percent  maximum  in- 
terest rate  permitted  on  the  loans  is  a  "loss 
rate."  In  an  attempt  to  Justify  this  state- 
ment. Dr.  Walker  pointed  to  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bankers  Association 
to  determine  the  cost  to  a  bank  of  making 
a  student  loan.  This  study,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, showed  that  banks  were  losing  money 
on  the  student  loans.  Let  us  remember  that 
there  are  some  14,000  commercial  banks  in 
this  country.  Yet  the  ABA  used  only  20  banks 
in  its  study  to  prove  that  the  Interest  rate  on 
student  loans  is  too  low.  Less  than  one- 
seventh  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  com- 
mercial banks  were  included  in  the  poll.  The 
smallness  of  the  sample  is  enough  to  raise 
grave  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  the  ABA 
study. 

Using  the  figures  obtained  In  the  study, 
the  ABA  representative  told  this  subcommit- 
tee that  under  the  present  rate  structure  of 
Student  Guarantee  Loan  Program,  a  bank 
would  lose  $71.50  on  a  $750  student  loan  if 
the  loan  repayments  began  a  year  after 
graduation  and  the  fuU  loan  was  repaid  in 
two  years  thereafter. 

In  working  out  these  figures,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  determined  that  it  cost 
$35  to  put  each  student  loan  on  the  bank's 
books.  The  $35  acquisition  cost,  it  was  de- 
termined, was  the  reason  that  the  loans  were 
not  profitable. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  not 
Indicated  what  went  In  to  make  up  the  $35 
acquisition  cost,  nor   has   It   dlsctissed   the 
method  that  was  used  to  determine  the  fig- 
ure. Since  all  of  the  examples  cited  to  this 
subcommittee   by   the   ABA   last  year   were 
based  on  the  $35  cost.  It  seems  strange  that 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  $35  figure  was 
not  presented  with  the  ABA'S  testimony.  It 
would  appear  then  that  the  $35  amount  ts 
merely  an  arbitrary  figure  selected  by  the 
ABA  as  a  desirable  profit  level.  This  juggling 
of  facts  and  figures  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of   the  dispute  between  the  United   States 
and  Russia  over  which  country  had  the  fast- 
est racing  car.  Each  country  claimed  that  its 
car  was   the  fastest.  After  many  months  of 
.arguing,  a  race  was   set  up   to   decide   the 
Issue.  The  American  car  easily  defeated  the 
Russian  racer,  and  the  next  day  the  Russian 
newspapers  told  the  story  of  the  race  with 
this   headline:    "Russians   Second   In   Great 
Auto  Race;  Americans  Finished  Next  to  Last." 
The  amendments  to  H.R.  6232  provide  that 
financial  institutions  making  student  loans 
under   the   Higher   Education   Act  of    1966. 
would  be  allowed  to  charge  interest  up  to  6 
percent  a  year  on  their  loans.  In  addition, 
lenders  would  be  permitted  a  $35  "processing 
fee"  for  each  loan  made,  plus  an  additional 
$35  to  consolidate  the  loans  at  the  end  of 
the  student's  college  career. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  $35  figure  is  merely 
a  celling  and  that  Secretary  Barr  stated  yes- 
terday tnat  the  first  payments  would  only 
be  in  the  amount  of  $25  per  loan.  However, 
since  the  law  would  allow  up  to  $35,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  full  amount  will  not  be 
paid  to  the  banks  for  each  loan.  Mr.  Barr 
stated  that  the  Committee  need  not  have  auy 
worry  that  banks  would  be  overly  enriched, 
since  the  General  Accounting  Office  would  be 
overseeing  the  program  and  would  prevent 
any  such  windfalls.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Treasury  Department,  in  general, 
and  Mr.  Barr,  In  particular,  have  rejected 
General  Accounting  Office  supervision  in  the 
p  ist.  On  a  number  of  occasions,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  recommended  to  Treas- 
ury that  it  alter  Its  practice  of  placing  Gov- 
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.rnment  funds  In  banks  without  any  retm-  The  one  doUar  Is  to  cover  processing  and  subcommittee  laat  year  concerned  the  so- 
?S^ent  from  the  banks.  Year  aft^  year.  handUng.  If  the  atudent  in  the  example  called  losses  that  banks  suffered  in  making 
Tveasurv  has  ignored  the  advice  of  General  cited  repaid  the  loan  over  a  five-year  period,  student  loans.  Said  the  ABA.  representaUve: 
Accounting  Office,  even  though  the  practice  the  bank  would  receive  an  additional  $60.  "These  losses  are  out-of-pocket.  I  am  not 
tc^ingtue  taxpayers  millions  of  doUars  a  Thus,  on  the  original  $4,000  loan,  the  bank  talking  about  the  Income  a  bank  sacrificed  by 
vpar  I  wlU  go  into  this  subject  further  later  would  receive  $600  interest  during  the  four-  putting  tills  money  into  student  loans  In- 
m  my  statwnent.  And  Mr.  Barr,  who  sud-  year  w^lege  period,  $175  In  acquislUon  feea.  stead  of  Investing  It  elsewhere  at  a  much 
denlv  envisions  the  General  Accounting  $60  In  monthly  handling  fees  anii  $626.24  in  higher  rat«  of  return.  .  .^  ^  ^  ^ 
Office  as  the  watchdog  of  the  student  loan  interest  over  the  five-year  repayment  period  "This  Is  a  major  problem  for  the  student 
nroeram  in  the  past  has  virtually  told  the  of  the  loan.  loan  programs.  A  private  corporation  cannot 
QAO  to  mind  its  own  business.  The  General  when  the  student's  loan  Is  fully  repaid,  the  Indefinitely  subsidize  a  social  program.  re- 
Accounting  Office  is  charged  by  Congress  bank  vrtll  have  received  in  addition  to  the  gardless  of  the  merits  of  the  program.  You 
with  ovCT-seelng  a  number  of  Government  principal  loan  amount  extended,  $1,461.24  cannot  solve  hunger  In  the  ghetto  by  Inslst- 
agencles.  including  the  Federal  Deposit  In-  In  the  form  of  interest  and  other  payments,  tog  that  the  supermarket  give  away  its 
surance  CorporaUon.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Barr  was  on  the  Initial  Investment  of  $4,000,  the  groceries.''  x  >,  »^  -  .,, 
Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  he  refused  to  allow  bank  receives  In  return,  $5,461.24.  These  are  In  short.  Dr.  Walker  appeared  before  your 
the  GAO  full  access  to  the  corporation's  rec-  the  figures  as  computed  under  the  Pepper  ^°5^^"/t„  A°^»lwl*S;ni^'"A'^,i^t,o°n 
crds.  His  position  was  made  clear  on  Febru-  bUl.  However,  the  only  difference  between  1^^^^°^  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
ary  2,  1965  in  a  letter  to  then  Comptroller  the  figures  for  a  loan  under  the  Pepper  bUl  What  he  neglected  to  teU  you  was  that  dm- 
SLeral  Joseph  Campbell.  Now.  less  than  ^^^  a  loan  under  H.R.  6232  would  be  the  ng  1966,  when  co'^.'i^lal  bonks  we«m^ 
Siee  years  later,  Mr.  Barr  tells  your  Sub-  one  dollar  monthly  handling  charges.  These  tog  these  so-call^  low  loans  memt«r 
^^ttee  to  go  along  with  this  program  „«  concrete  figured,  not  ones  that  are  pulled  ban^  of  '^\^^^\J^^^'l'^^'^J^- 
because  Treasury  wiU  be  guided  by  the  Gen-  ^ut  of  the  air  to  order  to  prove  a  point.  i^y^^.'^tf^n  tC  fl^t^,^e  inTis^  thit 
eral  Accounttog  Office  recommendations.  I  j  think  it  can  be  clearly  seen  at  this  f  •^*'""<^;  ^L^*  ,!^*t>!f  th^^imon 
think  the  fallacy  of  the  situation  can  easily  p^tnt  t^t  the  amendments  under  HJl.  bank  profits  had  topped  the  three  bllUon 
be  seen.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Barr's  reaction  5332  ^nd  H.R.  11978  are  nothing  more  than  ''^  ^^ '^^'^^alker   faUed  to  mention  that 

rlched  by  his  newly-found  bank  subsidy  pro-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^,  consumer  loan  on  the  books  f^'^^^e  ^^"^^^^^^^L  p^^t.^Td^e  Chalx- 

F*°^-                                                ,         .„.,   ,  than  It  does  for  a  regular  consumer  loan.                          .       moments 

But  whether  payment  Is  $35  or  $25  for  j^  ^^^  ^^  3tates  that  It  costs  only  $20  to  ^^^a^, ^.^ ^ax  ThT  r^sury  keeps  on  deposit 
each  loan  made.  It  would  to  effect  tocrease  ^  ^^^^i  consumer  loan  on  the  books  .„^f^^|^al  bankf  bimo"  S  doUari  for 
the  interest  rate  on  the  loan  above  6  percent.  ^^  ^  ^^  the  $35  cost  for  the  student  '^bleTThe  tanki^  Uid^y  pa^  not  a 
The  annual  percentage  rate  on  a  »  .000  loan  ^^^^^^^  banks  further  argue  that  the  $35  ^^  of  mt^t^  1966^or  iLSncT  the 
under  such  an  arrangement  would  be  9.5  ^  remains  the  same  when  the  student  ^^^^nment  h^  more  than  $10  bilUon  in 
percent.  It  could  quite  possibly  be  he  d  that  ^^^3  j^  for  additional  loans.  1°  t^rXfree  d^osTt^  with  the  banks  This 
the  payment  of  such  a  fee.  brlngtog  the  to-  ^^^  American  Bankers  As-  'j^^  d^ect  subsfd^  of  tte  nation's  commer- 
terert  rate  above  Uie  6  percent,  would  ^ola^  g^j^^lon  neglects  to  present  facts  Justifying  ^j^*  Sng  industry.  In  return  for  these 
the  usury  laws  of  ^^^I  .  r^f^^  T^k  ^^^^^  AB^^^^'  °'-  P"^^P^  *^"  ^^  ^^^  **'■  deposlte.  the  commercial  banks  are  sup- 
Maine.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  ^^  J°^^-  elded  that  $35  Is  what  they  feel  the  cost  ^^  ^  perform  certain  services  for  the 
North  CaxoUna  Petmsylvanla  Tenn^ee  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^hey  are  developtog  ^^^^n^e^  without  charge,  such  as  selltog 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  If  it  ^j^^j,  ojnt.  savings  bonds  and  cashing  Government 
IZ'  ^:^.Tr^  Tws  l/XsT  Steti  th;  Dr.  walker  throughout  his  entire  appear-  ^hS  ActuaUy,  these  services  are  more  of 
R^.^L,^7?^^lrto  ^^d  the^  iTws  to  ance  before  this  subcommittee  attempts  to  ^  benefit  to  the  bonks  than  to  the  Govern- 
n^J^rt^i^^P  hie^r^t^r^t  raters  compare  the  student  loan  program  with  the  ^^ent,  since  they  allow  the  banks  to  offer 
r^n^,^P^rli^L?,l^fronfMda  C^ude  banks'  normal  consumer  loan  program.  Not  potential  customers  a  wide  variety  of  serv- 
dlstlngulshed  <=«"4ague  from  Korlda  Clwide  however,  does  he  mention  that  the  ^„,  Attempts  have  been  made  to  the  past 
m^r-t.h?t^woS?^^^l1S^$^5'fee  to  Btud;nt  loan  carries  a  guarantee  for  which  ^  require  that  commercial  banks  pay  to- 
^  Il'irt  frl  ^«]^  ro^^f^oan  LhJiuT-  tlie  bank  Is  not  required  to  pay  a  penny.  The  teresVon  Government  deposits  and  that  the 
^^  th^t  ™t^rr  San  ^alse  the  Who!;  bank  Is  allowed  to  pass  the  cost  of  the  to-  Government,  to  turn,  pay  for  the  services 
S^  «^^L^e  fn  Se  eleven  SteteT  a^  surance  along  to  the  borrower.  Thus,  the  performed  by  the  banks.  The  commercial 
r^„«^^^,rt  ^  i^de  for  rtudSit  loaS  bank  Is  assured  of  100  percent  repayment  on  ^anks  have  successfuUy  lobbied  against  any 
^K  ^f  ot^r^vLlee  ^f  tTe  i3  the  student  loan,  while  It  has  no  such  as-  ^^ch  charge.  For  they  reall«  that  the  «^- 
^.  Sf^  =,?,^.t  thif  anv  ^d^^  ^S  surance  on  the  consumer  loan.  In  determln-  ices  they  perform  for  the  Government  are  so 
^w«  totact.  I  submit  <^a*  ^"^y  .^^^'^^,  ^^fj^  ^g  ^  break-even  point  for  student  loans,  small  that  they  would  to  no  way  cancel  out 
S?  Tawf  to'"T^-r'-  Smi  ^^-  ^'  bankers  have  cUletely  overlooked  the  the  money  the  banks  would  have  to  pay  the 

r^^^TLl^-r^^'  TcoSd  vr^r'y  'TcrnS:t  aSt  the  statement  that  It  costs  ^TLTm'e'  ?haf  oCSovemment  begto  to 

L  to  whoVS  toc^^s^  in^he  a^o^of  the  banl.  more  to  put  a  student  loan  on  Its  collect  on  the  multl-bUUon  dollar  deposits 

l^r^^Sbte  onTloLs   InTlXla.  books  than  to  make  a  normal  consumer  loan,  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the  banks.  I  do  not  con- 

fT^ncra  move  Is  alr^yimdeiW^^  nor  can  I  see  the  JusUficaUon  for  the  $35  cede  for  one  moment  that  ba^ks  are  losing 

tocr^to^B  t>ScInt  u^^w  to  8  Snt.  acquisition  fee  payment  each  time  the  stu-  money  on  student  loans,  and  the  record  prof- 

^^  toei^ttomDr^ve  not  been  Tuc-  dent  receives  a  new  loan.  Mr.  Barr  attempted  its  for  banks  to  1966  bears  out  that  conten- 

ci^  butTv  ^?n^t^e  student  KM^Vovl-  to  Justify  this  recurring  payment  to  his  ap-  tlon.  But  even  If  the  banks  were  not  making 

Bl^^  a^  elc^ff  of  Opening  up^fl^^^^  pea!rance    before   the   Committee   yesterday,  »  profit  on  these  loans,  the  huge  Government 

Vfr^X'^t^^aw  couTd  S  be  eroded  but  I  do  not  feel  that  he  made  a  case  for  it.  I  subsidy    In   the   form   of   Interest-free    ac- 

I  f^rT,t^r7h  rn^?^t  iHs  im^rtent  to  would  also  like  to  ask  why  is  the  $35  fee  an  counts  is  designed   to  offset  any  loss  that 

I  think  at  this  P«'°*  "  if.  f  P?J*^°*  ,y^  across-the-board  payment?  This  means  that  banks  might  tocur  In  providing  services  for 

r^^?^r  ^^^"^   ^°J^  ^^^Vtl^Ti  ^blnk  the  size  of  Chase  Manhattan  and  a  the  Government. 

6^3?  wlr.  P^^t^d  ",&,  S^^e^nwrS  a  Uttle  country  bank  wUl  both  receive  the  same         congressman  Gumey  mentioned  yesterday 

fo^„  r^iw.  «t»Hpnt  tZ^hLXs  $T^  subsidy  for  maktog  the  loan,  and  certainly  his  concern  over  the  subsidies  being  handed 

trom\^  for  ^h  oT^T.^  ye^s^  the  cost  of  putting  the  loan  on  the  books  of  out  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  Mr. 

Z^,   .S^     3  ^  ,r,fT^=;  ,atl  !5  Chase   Manhattan  Is  far  less  than  for  the  Gumey  need  look  no  further  than  the  legls- 

^S;n?oV^loan'ira  totS^fteo  a*^ear  country  bank.  Why  has  Mr.  Barr  not  come  latlon  presenUy  before  you  to  find  one  of  the 

rorerhKo'^'Xe^.  Inaddmon,'^e     ^^  ^''^  ^  l^rT'^J'T^l^r.l^r  ^"Tl     Tf    '^'^^'''^^''^   ^"''^""^^    "^   ^P^^'^"" 
bank  receives  a  $35  •^cqulsmon  fee'' for  each     -t  to^-^  ^^^^Idual  bank,  rather  than  a     today^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

t^o^'ilIZ"Z^corZm:ZuS>^^^^^.  one  of  the  most  disappointing  aspects  of  sidy  in  th^form  of  non-interest  payments  on 

tion  M  Z^nd  of^foiTU^   the  b^-  this  legislation  has  been  the  role  played  by  Government  accounts,  and  require  that  the 

anw  ^eeTlo^^l^e^hll  Under  Secretary  Barr.  I  had  hoped  that  he  banks  pay  Interest  on  these  accounts,  the 

ance  Sheet  looks  like  this.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  legislation  and  his  tesU-  money   that  would  be  forthcomtog  to  the 

Total  amount  borrowed $4,000  mony  to  termis  of  legitimate  help  for  our  Government  would  provide  an  excellent  re- 

Acqulsltlon  fees 175  college  students.  But  his  stetement  to  this  volvlng  fund  from  which  to  make  student 

Interest  paid —        600  Eubcommlttee  yesterday  was  a  simple  plea  to  loans,  and  thereby  bypass  the  banks  alto- 

k:»3t3H£--  ^i^HSr—S^ni  ^HlS'#iHg7, 

UndeftheXper^m.^n^  regents     Barr's  stature  fighting  for  Its  cause.  'Z^^^'"^"^    '^"'    ''^""'^    ''"'    ^""""^ 

begin,  the  Government  would  reimburse  the         One  of  the  most  shocking  statements  made     ^^^f  "^  .  required  to  pay 

bank  one  doUar  for   each   payment  mad.,     by  Dr.  Walker  when  he  appeared  before  your         If  commercial  banks  were  required  to  pay 
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nterest  on  Government  deposits  at  a  4  per- 
»nt  rate,  under  present  balances  maintained 
>y  Treasiiry  In  commercial  banks.  It  would 
nean  a  payment  to  tbe  Government  of  »200 
nillUon  a  year.  Tbla  amoimt  woiild  be  a 
strong  beginning  to  a  student  loan  revolving 
tund  and  would  enable  the  Government  to 
anance  the  program  on  a  virtually  cost-free 
basis  True,  the  Government  would  have  to 
reimburse  the  banks  for  services  rendered  but 
If  the  Government  reimbursed  for  only  those 
services  from  which  the  bank  does  not  gain 
an  additional  benefit,  such  payments  would 
be  so  small  that  they  covUd  be  made  from  the 
Treasury's  petty  cash  fund. 

This  plan  would  do  away  with  the  subsidies 
that  are  bothersome  to  Dr.  Walker. 

I  feel  It  Is  also  time  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  direct  Government  student 
aid  loan  program.  In  the  past.  Government 
lending  programs  have  been  opposed  by  many 
who  contend  that  free  enterprise  can  do  the 
lob  more  effectively.  This  argument  cannot 
be  made  against  a  Government  student  loan 
program,  since  the  banks  have  clearly  Indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  interested  In  helping 
students  but  are  interested  only  In  making 
M  much  money  as  possible.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  established  because 
banks  did  not  lend  to  smaU  businesses.  The 
student  loan  program  presents  a  parallel 
situation.  Not  only  would  the  Government 
agency  provide  a  better  service  to  students, 
but  Its  initial  expenditure  would  cost  far 
lees  than  paying  banks  huge  subsidies  to  do 
the  Job. 

For  instance,  in   1972.  Mr.  Barr  testified 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  budget 
9400  million  for  the  operation  of  the  student 
loan  program.  Every  dime  of  that  money  will 
go  to  the  banks  in  the  form  of  interest  pay- 
ments and  acquisition  fees.  Let's  look  at  a 
comparison  of  costs  between  a  Government 
program  and  a  bank  subsidized  program.  It 
la  estimated  that  750.000  student  loans  will 
be  made  under  this  program  In  fiscal  year 
1968.  for  a  total  dollar  amoimt  of  $638  mil- 
lion. Under  the  amendments  to  HM.  6232,  the 
Oovemment  would  pay  6  percent  interest  a 
year  on  those  funds  or  a  total  of  $66  million. 
In  addition,  if  the  $35  acquisition  fee  is  vmed 
another  $26  million  wUl  be  funneled  to  the 
banks.  If  the  $26  fee  is  decided  upon,  it  will 
mean  that  $22  mllUon  will  go  to  the  banks, 
but  since  the  Treasviry  Department  is  lobby- 
ing for  the  banks  on  this  bill.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  $35  acquisition  fee  wiU  be  finally 
agreed  upon.  That  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  out  $82  milUon  during  fiscal 
year  1968  in  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  banks. 

If  the  Government  sets  up  its  own  loan  re- 
volving fund,  it  would  save  $82  million  less 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  funds,  which  would 
Btill  amount  to  a  multi-million  dollar  saving. 
H  Instead  of  operating  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  basis  for  further  subsidizing  the 
banks,  the  Oovemment  set  up  Its  own  loan 
fund,  the  savings  obtained  by  not  paying  the 
banks  subsidies  each  year  would  equal  the 
Initial  loan  fund  investment  in  10  years. 
Eventually  the  repayments  into  the  fund 
would  make  the  program  virtually  self-sus- 
taining on  a  monetary  basis. 

Of  coiirse,  it  would  require  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  first  several  years  to  keep  the 
program  going.  Perhaps  the  appropriation  in 
the  first  year  would  have  to  be  $500  million, 
but  along  side  the  $524  million  that  was  spent 
on  small  bTisiness  loans  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  last  year.  I  think 
the  student  loan  appropriation  is  clearly  Jus- 
tified. It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  per- 
centage of  defaults  on  student  loans  in  the 
past  in  all  Government  lending  programs  has 
been  extremely  small,  less  than  one  percent. 
I  believe.  Based  on  this.  I  feel  that  a  direct 
Oovemment  lending  program  is  far  more  in 
the  public  interest  than  the  Barr  bank  sub- 
sidy plan. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation  that  would  give  any  student  who 
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so  desires  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  $35 
acquisition  fee,  if  he  so  chooses.  This  woxild 
not  be  a  mandatory  requirement,  but  it 
would  simply  be  a  means  for  a  student  to 
show  his  appreciation  to  the  Government  for 
making  the  loan  possible.  It  should  also  be  a 
requirement  that  the  bank,  in  providing  its 
statement  of  the  loan  account  to  the  student, 
list  the  number  of  $35  conversion  fees  that 
have  been  paid  to  the  bank  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  will  at  least  enable  the  student 
to  see  how  much  money  the  bank  made  on 
his  loan;  this  Is  in  keeping  with  the  "Truth- 
In-Lendlng"  legislation  that  is  pending  in 
the  Congress. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  commercial 
banks  of  our  country  are  not  willing  to  In- 
vest in  a  cause  so  great  as  the  education  of 
our  children.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
reward  the  bankers  for  such  an  attitude.  The 
legislation  before  your  subcommittee  in  its 
present  form  would  be  such  a  reward.  Not 
only  would  it  be  a  reward,  but  it  would 
clearly  put  the  banks  in  a  position  of  run- 
ning the  student  loan  program  in  that  they 
could  force  the  Government  to  increase  in- 
terest rates  merely  by  refusing  to  make  loans. 
If  this  legislation  is  passed,  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  banks  are  up  be- 
fore you  again  asking  to  raise  the  Interest 
rate  to  8  or  10  percent  so  that  they  can  make 
more  money  on  the  loans. 

To  demonstrate  exactly  how  much  power 
the  banks  have,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tenUon  to  a  governmental  conference  held  on 
July  11  in  Washington  for  financial  institu- 
tions to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  student 
loan  program.  Representatives  of  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other  fi- 
nancial industry  representatives  were  invited 
to  this  top  level  meeting.  Each  Industry  was 
allowed  one  representative.  Several  groups 
asked  to  have  additional  representation  at 
the  meeting,  but  were  Informed  that  they 
could  only  send  one  representative.  However, 
when  the  meeting  was  held,  all  of  the  finan- 
cial trade  associations  were  limited  to  one 
representative  except  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  which  was  allowed  four  or  five 
representatives. 

I  would  urge  you,  Madame  Chairman  and 
members  of  your  subcommittee,  not  to  report 
the  amendments  to  H.  R.  6232  or  H.  R.  11&78. 
but  to  strongly  consider  alternative  possibil- 
ities. 

Rather  than  open  the  door  for  further  in- 
creases in  the  earned  interest  rates  by  the 
commercial  banks,  especially  if  these  higher 
interest  rates  are  from  Federal  subsidies,  I 
suggest  two  alternatives  now  and.  further- 
more, I  leave  the  door  open  for  other  options 
as   my   Staff   analysis   of   this   subject  con- 
tinues. My  first  suggestion  is  to  tap  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  of  other  financial  intermediaries, 
in  particular  to  tap  the  funds  of  the  growing 
Pension  Plans.  These   funds   would   be   at- 
tracted by  a  U.  S.  Government  guaranteed  6 
percent  earning  asset.  And  these  funds  would 
not  gouge  the  U.  S.  Government  for  a  $35 
subsidy.  This  subsidy  for  one  year  loans  can 
exceed  50  percent.  That  is.  $35  Is  more  than 
half  of  $60..My  second  option  suggests  the 
U.   S.   Government   directly  underwrite   the 
program.  With  this  option  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment could  then  have  a  variable  payback 
rate.  If  a  student  preferred  to  devote  his  life 
to  a  relatively  lower  money  paying  position, 
he  would  not  have  to  pay  so  heavily  to  start, 
because  his  paybacks  would  be  related  to 
his  Income.  Also,  those  recipients  who  were 
fortunate     enough      to     make     significant 
money  Incomes  might  pay  more  than  their 
original  costs.  These  borrowers  would  share 
some  of  their  increased  earnings  with  the 
U.    S.    Government.    Even    these    recipients 
might  prefer  a  lower  initial  monthly  payment 
when  the  value  of  each  dollar  is  very  high. 
May  I  leave  you  with  this  question:  Can 
we  pEU-tlcipate  in  good  faith  and  with  kind 
hearts  in  the  Indoctrination  of  oiir  youth 


to  being  exploited  by  banks  with  usurious 
interest  rates?  Madame  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  have  appeared  before  you 
this  morning. 


August  17  y  1967 
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THE  ALLIANCE  CELEBRATES  6 
YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  millions  of  fellow  citizens  of  the 
Americas  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  development 
programs  conceived  In  our  hemisphere.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, bom  on  August  17.  1961,  at  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  out  of  the  aspirations 
of  millions  of  Americans  north  and 
south,  who  seek  justice  and  social  prog- 
ress as  members  of  free  and  democratic 
societies 

When  the  United  States  signed  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  together  with 
the  other  member  nations  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  we  pledged 
our  support  to  Alliance  programs  over  a 
10-year  period  even  as  the  governments 
of  Latin  America  pledged  to  undertake 
measures  of  self-help.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  our  country  has  made  substan- 
tial headway  in  meeting  these  commit- 
ments and  that  the  other  Alliance  na- 
tions have  also. 

The  United  States  has  made  available 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  this 
hemispheric  effort  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development— AID— 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank— 
IDB— the  Peace  Corps,  and  other 
agencies.  This  assistance  has  been  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  support  of  programs  ranging 
from  institutional  reforms  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture  and  taxation  to  the  up- 
grading of  education,  housing,  health, 
and  transportation. 

We  have  also  helped  stimulate  the 
private  sector  through  successful  efforts 
to  popularize  savings  institutions  such  as 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  and  to  ex- 
pand and  diversify  small  industry  to 
avoid  overdependence  on  one  or  two 
major  exports. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  the  gargantuan  tasks  related  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  oi 
Latin  America  cannot  be  achieved  within 
a  few  short  years.  Our  original  sights 
have  been  raised,  and  the  10-year  period 
for  development  envisioned  at  Punta  del 
Este  is  now  recognized  as  too  short.  As 
an  Indication  of  the  long-range  nature 
of  the  Alliance,  the  Declaration  of  Pres- 
idents of  the  Americas,  published  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  summit  meeting  in  AprU. 
set  a  goal  of  1985  for  an  operating  Latin 
American  Comjnon  Market — the  new, 
high-priority  objective  of  the  Alliance 

nations.  ^      i.  *»,„* 

President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  tnai 

ours  is  not  a  job  for  "sprinters."  It  win 

be  a  long,  hard  haul,  end  we  must  pro- 


yide  bicreaaed  and  tenackMU  support  for 
the  prtocljdes  and  objectives  set  forth 
a  few  year*  ago  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  of  change 
and  challenge  in  Latin  America.  If  we 
would  have  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
hemisphere,  we  must  meet  tills  chal- 
lenge and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  an 
effort  to  do  80. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  odds  are 
seemingly  insurmountable  and  the  road 
ahead  is  steep  and  rocky,  much  progress 
has  already  been  made.  Let  me  cite  just 
a  few  examples  of  programs  and  accom- 
idishments  of  the  Alliance  over  the  last 
6  years. 

Tax  revenues  Increased  more  than  50 
percent  in  eight  countries  and  in  five 
otiiers,  tax  collections  rose  30  to  50  per- 
cent. 

AID  assistance  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  250,000  dwelling  units — while 
Latin  Republics  through  their  own  re- 
sources are  building  an  additional  400,- 
000  units  per  year. 

Some  29,000  classrooms  accommodat- 
ing 1.2  million  students  have  been  built 
in  Alliance  countries  with  U.S.  assistance. 
Sanitary,  piped  water  is  now  available 
to  70  percent  of  Latin  America's  urban 
population. 

Some  1,800  water  systems  serving  10.5 
million  people  have  been  added  under 
the  Alliance. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  Alliance- 
sponsored  health  clinics  are  helping  to 
meet  facility  shortages  in  hospitals. 

Sixteen  countries  have  passed  legis- 
lation dealing  directly  with  land  reform. 
ATT)  agricultural  loans  have  played  a 
major  role  In  rural  modernization  by 
making  possible  700,000  subloans  to 
fanners,  benefiting  3.5  million  people. 

Seventeen  thousand  cooperatives  have 
grown  up.  including  2,200  credit  unions 
which  disburse  $35  milUon  per  year  in 
small  loans. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  roads  have 
been  built  or  improved,  many  of  the 
farm-to-market  variety. 

Although  these  concrete,  tangible  re- 
sults are  encouraging,  they  represent 
merely  a  modest  beginning,  for  if  present 
trends  continue,  demographers  predict 
that  the  present  235  million  inhabitants 
of  Latin  America  will  skyrocket  to  well 
over  600  million  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Having  seen  some  of  the  visible,  phys- 
ical achievements,  we  may  ask  what  are 
some  of  the  intangible,  immeasurable 
signs  of  progress  imder  the  Alliance?  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  new  spirit  of 
hope  and  confidence  alive  today  in  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Latin  Americans. 
Likewise,  we  can  sense  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  a  new  political  out- 
look manifested  In  an  obvious  trend  to 
mold  political  platforms  on  economic 
and  social  development  themes  and  build 
entire  government  programs  around  Al- 
liance objectives. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  has  stated  that— 

Change — vu'gent,  basic  change — !•  the 
characterizing  word  for  Latin  America  aa  the 
Alliance  enters  its  seventh  year  of  life. 


We  cannot  pretend  to  alter  the  course 
of  hiatt»y  completely  os  stem  the  tkie  of 
rising  expectatiMU  which  exists  here  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  can.  Itow- 

ever,  help  channel  the  revolution  afoot 
in  our  America— and  I  include  the 
United  States— into  peaceful,  productive 
paths  of  progress.  We  have  much  to 
learn  about  develt^ment,  our  own  and 
that  of  our  neighbors,  and  we  ourselves 
can  benefit  from  the  continuing  joint 
efforts  we  are  making  with  our  partners 
in  the  Alliance  to  assure  a  better  future 
for  all  the  inhaWtants  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  challenge  bums  bright  and  at 
times  appears  overwhelming.  Let  iis  not 
fall  prey  to  the  counsel  of  the  pessimists, 
but  rather  let  us  take  heart,  especially 
at  this  anniversary  time  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  at  the  prospect  of  partici- 
pating wholeheartedly  in  a  struggle 
which  we  cannot  and  should  not  in  wis- 
dom and  conscience  evade — that  long 
"twilight  struggle"  which  hopefully  will 
come  to  stand  as  OTie  of  the  noblest  ef- 
forts in  our  Nation's  history. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  DELMAR 
T.  SPrVEY,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE,  RE- 
TIRED, AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY; 
70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CULVER'S 
BLACK  HORSE  TROOP 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
TPdt^na  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  note  the  end  of  the 
11 -year  tenure  of  Maj.  Gen.  Delmar  T. 
Spivey,  UJS.  Air  Force,  retired,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy, located  at  Culver,  Ind.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

During  General  Spivey's  superintend- 
ency.  Culver  has  become  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  best  known  college  preparatory 
schools  in  the  Nation.  Its  graduates  99.6 
percent  of  whom  go  on  to  college,  are 
attending  more  than  80  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Nation.  General 
Spivey  has  brought  prominence  to  Cul- 
ver, to  independent  education  and  to  the 
Midwest  through  the  same  special  brand 
of  leadership  that  marked  his  outstand- 
ing 32-year  career  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  last  official  function 
over  which  General  Spivey  will  preside 
before  he  retires  will  be  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Black  Horse  Troop.  Though 
the   smallest   unit   of   Culver   Military 
Academy,  the  troop  is  the  best  known  In 
both  the  winter  and  summer  programs. 
As  the  largest  remaining  mounted  mili- 
tary  organization   in   the   Nation,   the 
Black  Horse  Troop  has  participated  in 
inaugural  parades  for  Presidents  Wilson, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and 
has  served  as  escorts  for  foreign  digni- 
taries. Several  hundred  former  troopers, 
many  of  whom  have  ridden  In  one  of  the 
five  presidential  inauguration  parades, 
are  returning  to  Culver  for  the  anniver- 


sary cdebration  which  takes  place  fnan 
Aug;ist  17  to  20,  1967. 

Members  of  the  troop  have  the  same 
pride  in  excellence  that  General  Spivey 
has  inspired  throughout  all  of  Culver 
Military  Academy.  For  those  who  are 
returning  to  Ctilver  for  the  reunion, 
there  is  an  opportunity  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  Culver  Military  Academy, 
General  Spivey  and  the  Black  Horse 
Troop,  but  also  to  mark  the  importance 
of  the  horse  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  As  such,  the  troop 
remains  as  one  of  the  last  units  to  con- 
tinue in  the  noble  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
cavalry. 

Mr.  Spefkker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  Culver  Militeur  Acad- 
emy, its  retiring  superintendent.  General 
Spivey,  and  to  the  Black  Horse  Troop 
and  its  members  from  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Nation  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  General  Spivey's  successor  as 
superintendent.  Brig.  Gen.  John  W. 
Dobson,  USA,  retired.  As  a  Culver 
alumnus  and  a  distinguished  military 
officer  with  a  deep  commitment  to 
education.  General  Dobson  assures  the 
continued  growth  and  excellence  of  one 
of  America's  great  independent  schools. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM,  S.  953 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  an  urgent  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues.  Legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  food  stamp  program,  S.  953, 
which  passed  by  a  substantial  margin 
in  the  House,  Is  currently  held  up  in 
conference  because  the  conferees  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  final  version. 
This  is  indeed  unfortuate  because  this 
legislation  must  be  enacted  before  plans 
can  be  made  to  expand  the  program  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  And,  of 
course,  we  are  already  well  Into  fiscal 
year  1968. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  basic  point  of 
contention  is  the  duration  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  The  House  passed 
bill  provides  appropriation  authority  for 
1  year — ^the  Senate  version  for  3. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  a  3-year  extension.  I  do  not  believe 
it  wise,  either  from  an  administrative 
standpoint  or  frcwn  a  legislative  stand- 
point, to  restrict  the  extension  of  this 
program  to  1  additional  year. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  suggested  that 
such  a  restriction  is  necessary  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  program  works  well 
and  is  not  abased.  Certainly  the  com- 
mittee is  correct  in  insisting  on  periodic 
legislative  review  and  certainly  every- 
one in  the  Congress  expects  this  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  all  others  to  be  effective 
and  free  of  abuses.  It  is  clearly  our  re- 
sponsibility, as  elected  representatives  of 
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thd  American  people  to  maintain  effec- 
Uv>  surveillance  over  all  programs  to 
Im  lire  that  they  are  carried  out  In  ac- 
coi  dance  with  the  legislative  Intent. 

laving  said  this,  I  should  like  to  point 
ou ;  however,  that  this  program  has  been 
opsratlng.  first  as  a  pilot  program  and 
no  w  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
fo  nearly  6  years.  Obviously  at  this  time, 
th !  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  new  and 
ur  tried  program.  Nowhere  during  the 
CO  irse  of  debate  on  this  blU  was  it  sug- 
sited  that  the  Congress  was  incorrect 
\ears  ago  in  providing  appropriation 
Lthority  for  a  3-year  period.  Nowhere 
there  a  hint  that  because  the  Congress 
hi  8  not  reviewed  this  program  every  year, 
at  uses  have  crept  in,  or  that  the  program 
hi  s  not  worked  weU.  In  fact,  the  House 
AjTlculture  Committee  has  commended 
tt  e  functioning  of  the  program.  At  this 
p<  int.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  should  like  to  quote 
d  rectly  from  the  committee  report : 

The  OomBolttee  commends  the  care  with 
w  ilch  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  has  been  or- 
Ki  nlzed  and  administered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
U  formatton  presented  In  the  public  hearings 
oi  L  HJR.  1318. 


ge^ted 
3 
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Given  the  solid  record  of  progress  made 
b  r  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
a  le  food  stamp  program  has  been  in  op- 
e  ■atlon,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  realistic 
bisis  for  concluding  that  the  need  for 
t  le  Congress  to  provide  surveillance,  to 
airold  abuses,  and  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
s  jonaiblltir  to  the  American  people  can 
t  B  fully  accomplished  within  the  f rame- 
V  ork  of  a  3-year  authorization. 

I  would  even  go  one  step  further.  Not 
0  ttly  does  the  experience  thus  far  dem- 

0  tistrate  that  annual  authorizations  are 
\  nnecessary,  the  experience  suggests  that 
{  more  res«)nable  authorization  period 
ictuijly  contributes  to  achieving  these 

1  ery  objectives. 

Effective,  prudent,  and  orderly  pro- 

I  xam  operation,  free  of  abuse  and  waste 

lequires  substantial  preparation  at  the 

I  State  and  local  level  as  well  as  at  the 

:  federal  level.  The  essential  planning  that 

nust  precede  an  effective  program  can 

)nly  take  plswe  if  there  is  adequate  lead 

Ime. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  final  action  be 
aken  promptly  on  S.  953.  As  I  have  Indi- 
»ted,  I  advocate  and  would  urge  other 
Souse  Members  to  support  the  exten- 
sion of  appropriation  authorities  for  an 
additional  3-year  period.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  such  a  bill  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  quick 
agreement  on  a  3-year  extension,  then 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  2-year 
extension  in  order  to  expedite  final  ac- 
tion. It  is  urgent  that  the  deadlock  be 
broken  so  that  this  successful  program 
can  continue  to  make  progress  in  help- 
ing needy  families  eat  better  foods. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  new 
and  innovative  crash  program  which  will 
expand  dramatically  the  volume  of  low- 
Income  housing. 

Few  present  in  this  Chamber  would 
question  the  intensity  of  the  crisis  facing 
this  Nation  in  providing  adequate  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  During 
the  past  few  months  legislative  "cure- 
alls"  have  been  promoted  at  the  rate  of 
almost  one  per  week.  These  "cures"  have 
ranged  from  rather  simple  ideas  like  cre- 
ating a  new  division  for  low-income 
housing  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  burdensome 
administrative  program. 

Each  proposal  has  merit  but  each 
failed  to  effectively  involve  two  vital  in- 
gredients of  success — a  combination  of 
private  enterprise  and  utilization  of 
existing  financial  mechanisms. 

Now  the  President  has  come  forth  with 
R  rational  response  to  this  crisis  which 
will  use  these  vital  ingredients.  He  pro- 
poses to  use  existing  financial  tools  avail- 
able to  pubUc  housing  and  redirect  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  private  in- 
dustry in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  low-cost  housing. 

In  effect,  the  President's  proposal 
adopts  the  very  techniques  which  have 
woriced  so  well  in  the  HUD  turn-key 
program.  The  turn-key  program  pro- 
vided an  arrangement  whereby  private 
develc«)ers  replaced  public  agencies  as 
the  planners  and  supervisors  of  construc- 
tion— delivering  a  completed  building  to 
a  local  housing  authority. 

This  is  the  exact  procedure  suggested 
in  the  President's  new  proposal  except  it 
will  go  one  step  further  and  use  private 
management  capabilities  in  managing 
the  housing  once  it  is  completed.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  private  businessman  has 
delivered  these  dwelling  units  to  the  local 
public  agencies,  these  agencies  would,  in 
turn,  enter  Into  long-term  management 
contracts  with  private,  profit-motivated 
firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  response 
to  our  present  crisis  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  is  to  be  commended. 
It  does  not  embark  us  upon  new  and  pre- 
mature major  legislative  programs.  It 
does,  however,  recognize  the  immediate 
and  pressing  needs  and  demands  of  our 
low-Income  families. 

I  gladly  offer  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me. 


a  very  important  event  and  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  have  been  worried  as  to 
how  it  would  turn  out.  For  example,  we 
had  rumors  of  impending  cuts  in  the 
Germans'  armed  forces,  and  this  con- 
cerned all  of  us  who  know  what  we  are 
putting  into  NATO. 

The  worrying  is  now  over.  Everything 
seems  to  hava  turned  out  very  well.  Of 
course,  the  President  was  aware  in  ad- 
vance of  the  possible  pitfalls  of  a  visit, 
and  he  clearly  was  ready  for  any  even- 
tuality before  the  Chancellor  arrived. 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor  faced 
the  matters  they  had  to  discuss  straight 
on.  Each  of  the  leaders  learned  of  the 
other's  important  concerns.  Naturally, 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  had  his  own  par- 
ticular concerns  but  in  his  statements 
he  displayed  full  appreciation  of  the 
heavy  burdens  being  placed  on  this 
country. 

Whatever  doubts  existed  before,  there 
is  now  fuU  understanding  that  our  two 
countries  are  dependent  on  each  other; 
and  there  is  strong  confirmation  that 
neither  nation  wants  to  do  anything 
which  would  weaken  the  security  of  the 
West.  There  was  full  agreement  that  no 
decisions  would  be  taken  on  troop  com- 
mitments without  thoroughgoing  con- 
sultations. 

Chancellor   Kiesinger    also   will   take 
with  him,  when  he  leaves,  the  clear  im- 
print of  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  American  people  to 
peace  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  close 
relations  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many have  peace  as  their  objective.  To 
that  end  both  leaders  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether   for    better    relations    with    the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  a  peaceful  and 
secure  Western  Europe.  The  Chancellor 
also  affirmed  German  intentions  to  give 
more  assistance  to  the  developing  world. 
The  Chancellor  spoke  during  his  visit 
of  a  more  independent  policy  for  Ger- 
many. No  one,  I  think,  would  take  issue 
on  the  right  of  a  country  to  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  In  saying  what  he  said, 
however,  the  Chancellor  made  it  clear 
that  he   was   thinking   of   a   Germany 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, there  was  clear  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  each  of  our  countries  on 
the  other.  There  was  a  renewed  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  NATO  and  a  realization 
that  decisions  within  an  alliance  cannot 
be   made   independently.   On   that   the 
President  has  an   assurance  from  the 
Chancellor. 

I  believe  we  can  all  count  on  this — the 
promise  of  the  visit  will  bear  fruit  during 
the  continuing  talks  in  the  months  to 


RESPONSE  TO  CRISIS 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  BARRrrr]    may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoHO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tttt  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbeie 
objecttoa  to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER'S  VISIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  Deeriin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  had  a  visit  to  Washington  by 
the  German  Chancellor,  Kurt  Georg 
Kiesinger,  and  his  Vice  Chancellor  and 
Foreign  Minister,  Willy  Brandt.  This  was 


come. 


MEETING  WITH  GERMAN   CHAN- 
CELLOR KIESINGER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  so  much  to  be  dis- 
appointed with  in  these  times  that  it  is 
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a  joy  to  see  something  happen  that  turns 
out  well.  In  this  category  is  the  recent 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
German  Chancellor  Kiesinger  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. This  only  goes  to  prove  that  when 
two  leaders  get  together  and  frankly 
speak  their  minds,  the  outcome  is  much 
better  than  when  there  is  an  empty  ex- 
change of  words. 

I  think  Chancellor  Kiesinger  left 
Washington  with  a  much  clearer  imder- 
standing  of  the  things  that  worry  the 
President,  and  the  things  which  are 
worrying  us  here  on  the  Hill.  For  ex- 
ample, we  heard  a  lot  before  the  Chan- 
cellor came  about  rumored  changes  in 
the  German  armed  forces,  the  Chan- 
cellor has  a  clearer  idea  now  of  the  close 
tie  between  what  he  does  with  tils  armed 
forces,  the  future  of  NATO,  and  what  we 
do  In  this  country.  We  also  have  the  word 
of  the  Chancellor  that  nothing  would  be 
done  without  full  consultation  with  this 
country. 

Of  course.  Chancellor  Kiesinger  no 
doubt  had  a  lot  of  his  own  problems  that 
he  wanted  to  discuss  with  the  President. 
All  through  the  talks,  however,  the 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  displayed  a 
strong  appreciation  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  President  and  this  coun- 
try in  bearing  our  enormous  responsibili- 
ties. This  kind  of  imderstanding  seems 
to  be  a  very  rare  bird,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  hear  it  from  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  most  Important  countries  in  the 
world. 

During  these  talks  President  Johnson 
was  assured  of  an  increase  in  German 
aid  to  developing  countries,  of  coopera- 
tion in  working  out  the  important  mat- 
ter of  international  monetary  reform, 
and  continued  German  loyalty  to  NATO. 
The  Chancellor  also  offered  his  coopera- 
tion in  working  out  better  East- West  re- 
lations. He  cannot  after  this  meeting  but 
appreciate  the  President's  deep  concern 
for  peace,  even  if  events  force  him  to  talk 
about  arms. 

Times  change,  situations  change,  and 
German  Chancellors  change.  The  Presi- 
dent has  shown  that  we  can  adjust  our- 
selves to  these  changes  and  develop  even 
closer  friendship.  The  task  is  not  done, 
however,  with  the  end  of  a  visit,  and  we 
know  that  the  President  will  in  the 
months  to  come  devote  his  energy  to  fol- 
lowing up  the  good  that  has  been  done 
during  this  visit. 


bring  certain  changes.  We  are  used  to 
that  in  a  democracy;  and  the  President 
has  ably  demonstrated,  as  he  already  had 
in  Bonn  this  past  April,  a  canny  ability  to 
deal  with  new  people  and  new  situations. 
In  sum,  the  President  and  the  new  Chan- 
cellor got  along  very  well  and  this  visit  is 
promising  for  the  future  relations  of  this 
country  with  Germany. 

Chancellor  Kiesinger  remarked  during 
his  visit  on  liis  attachment  to  an  inde- 
pendent policy.  I  would  not  take  excep- 
tion to  that.  After  all,  what  American 
can  take  exception  to  independence.  The 
President  and  the  Chancellor  both 
showed  that  Independent  leaders  can 
work  together. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  the 
Chancellor  displayed  an  understanding 
of  the  handmaiden  of  independence 
which  is  responsibility.  In  fact,  he  dis- 
played an  unaccustomed — for  these 
days — appreciation  for  the  problems 
which  this  country  faces  and  after  his 
visit  with  the  President,  no  doubt,  has  an 
even  greater  appreciation  of  these  prob- 
lems. He  referred,  for  example,  to  plans 
for  greater  Grerman  aid  to  the  developing 
world,  to  the  need  for  international 
monetary  reform,  and  to  cooperation  in 
improving  East-West  relations.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ment of  Germany  to  NATO. 

For  his  part,  the  President  Impressed 
on  Chancellor  Kiesinger  the  importance 
to  us  of  German  military  decisions,  and 
there  is  agreement  that  nothing  will  be 
done  without  full  consultation.  This 
should  set  to  rest  a  lot  of  idle  talk  and 
speculation  that  has  done  no  one  any 
good. 

I  think  that  this  visit  shows  how  use- 
ful frank  talks  between  two  independent 
statesmen  can  be.  In  the  long  run  it  does 
not  do  any  good  to  be  vague  or  avoid 
problems.  It  is  better  to  face  them 
frankly.  So  long  as  the  basis  for  friendly 
relations  exist,  the  facts  should  hurt  no 
one. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  consulta- 
tions between  our  two  countries  during 
the  coming  months  and  can  only  hope 
they  will  be  handled  as  well  as  the  visit 
itself. 


CHANCELLOR     KIESINGER'S     VISIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  has  seen  a  very  significant  visit  to 
Washington:  the  first  visit  as  German 
Chancellor  of  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger.  This 
visit  proved  that  a  change  in  the  leader 
of  a  government  does  not  mean  that  two 
countries  cannot  work  together. 

Naturally,  new  chiefs  of  government 


There  are  two  other  MDs  and  about  10 
Navy  corpsmen.  The  older  doc  la  a  60-year 
old  GP  surgeon  from  Anson,  Texas,  and  he's 
very  capable. 

Yesterday  p.m.  I  saw  the  hospital  and  got 
situated.  It's  about  a  mile  from  our  com- 
pound and  has  360  beds  and  one  Vietnamese 
doctor  and  about  three  fairly  good  nurses. 
It's  quite  a  sight!  about  one-flfth  of  the 
patients  are  war  casualties.  It's  near  Impos- 
sible to  see  all  of  the  patients  at  any  regular 
interval.  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  children's  ward. 

This  morning  I  was  initiated  Into  the  un- 
mitigated hell  of  war.  I  had  just  given  a 
spinal  anesthetic  to  a  woman  with  an  ab- 
normal presentation  of  a  baby — ^tben  plan- 
ning to  turn  the  baby  and  deliver  it — when 
casualties  suddenly  were  brought  in.  A  VC 
mine  blew  up  a  bus.  Two  civUlans  were  killed 
outright  and  about  10  were  seriously  injured. 
Three  had  the  most  horribly  mangled  legs 
that  I  have  seen — Just  shredded.  I  helped 
with  one  amputation  and  did  one.  Then  while 
the  others  were  in  the  operating  room  I 
elected  to  try  to  save  a  boy  with  a  bad  leg.  He 
had  been  given  up  as  too  fax  gone.  I  am- 
putated his  right  leg  below  the  knee  with 
local  anesthesia.  It  went  well  but  he's  still  In 
shock  and  will  probably  die. 

Another  one  died. 

A  committee  from  the  AMA  had  Just  ar- 
rived to  Inspect  this  hospital.  They  certainly 
got  an  eyefull. 

This  wlU  be  an  Interesting  but  a  sad  year. 
It  is  very  easy  to  hate  our  enemy. 


VIETCONG  ATROCITIES  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unarU- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  exte'^.d  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
our  dedicated  young  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  Dr.  Dick  Hurst,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Hurst  of  Longview,  Tex. 
Dr.  Hurst  recently  wrote  to  his  parents, 
who  forwarded  his  letter  to  me.  It  deals 
with  Vietcong  atrocities  in  that  troubled 
land,  a  subject  no  American  should  lose 
sight  of. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  finally  arrived  here  yesterday  noon  after 
a  two  day  layover  at  Da  Nang. 

It  Is  hot  and  dry  here  but  there  Is  a  good 
breeze  that  keeps  the  dust  circulating. 


CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER'S  VISIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  note,  at  this  time, 
the  gratifying  results  of  the  official  visit 
to  Washington  last  week  of  German  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
German  Government.  Although  there 
have  been  many  such  visits  by  German 
chancellors  during  the  past  15  years,  this 
was  Mr.  Kiesinger's  first  such  visit  since 
he  assumed  office  last  December.  We  have 
now  come  to  know  and  understand  him 
better.  He,  we  hope,  has  come  to  know 
and  understand  us  better.  The  visit  has 
made  it  easier  for  the  United  States  and 
our  important  ally  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  parallel  course  which  has  proven 
so  useful  in  preserving  peace  and  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
the  discussions  conducted  during  the  visit 
•w&s  a  reaffirmation  by  both  sides  of  our 
basic  identity  of  views  on  the  future 
course  of  Western  European  imificatlon. 
If  there  has  been  one  consistent  drive 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  determination  to  as- 
sist Europe  in  its  effort  to  achieve  a  stable 
democratic  structure  and  to  insure  for 
all  time  close  economic  and  political  co- 
operation between  these  nations.  When 
we  look  at  Europe  today,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  proud  to  think  that  we  have 
been  able  to  contribute  in  no  small  way 
to  the  considerable  progress  already 
made  toward  this  goal. 
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American  people  to  maintain  effec- 
„,  >  surveillance  over  all  programs  to 
Insure  that  they  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  the  legislative  intent, 
laving  said  this,  I  should  like  to  point 
,  however,  that  this  program  has  been 
•ating,  first  as  a  pilot  program  and 
p,  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
nearly  6  years.  Obviously  at  this  time. 
!  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  new  and 
cl  program.  Nowhere  during  the 
of  debate  on  this  bill  was  it  sug- 
zmv^  that  the  Congress  was  incorrect 
rears  ago  in  providing  appropriation 
V  thorlty  for  a  3-year  period.  Nowhere 
5  shere  a  hint  that  because  the  Congress 
.if  s  not  reviewed  this  program  every  year, 
at  uses  have  crept  in.  or  that  the  program 
hi  s  not  worked  well.  In  fact,  the  House 
AiTiculture  Committee  has  commended 
tl-  B  functioning  of  the  program.  At  this 
p<  tot,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  quote 
dJ  rectly  from  the  committee  report: 

rhe  Committee  commends  the  care  with 
w  iKJh  the  Food  Stamp  Progreim  has  been  or- 
Ki  nlzed  and  administered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
U  formation  presented  In  the  pubUc  hearings 
oi  >  HJl.  1318. 
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Given  the  solid  record  of  progress  made 
b  r  the  Department  of  Agriculture  since 
tl  te  food  stamp  program  has  been  in  op- 
e  ation.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  realistic 
bisis  for  concluding  that  the  need  for 
t  le  Congress  to  provide  surveillance,  to 
a  raid  abuses,  and  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
8  wnslblltiy  to  the  American  people  can 
t  B  fully  accomplished  within  the  f  rame- 
^  ork  of  a  3-year  authorization. 

I  would  even  go  one  step  further.  Not 
only  does  the  experience  thus  far  dem- 
c  nstrate  that  annual  authorizations  are 
I  nnecessary,  the  experience  suggests  that 
t  more  resisonable  authorization  period 
ictuaUy  contributes  to  achieving  these 
^  ery  objectives. 

Effective,  prudent,  and  orderly  pro- 

I  xam  operation,  free  of  abuse  and  waste 

lequires  substantial  preparation  at  the 

I  ttate  and  local  level  as  well  as  at  the 

:  I'ederal  level.  The  essential  planning  that 

nust  precede  an  effective  program  can 

>nly  take  place  if  there  is  adequate  lead 

ime. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  final  action  be 
;aken  promptly  on  8.  953.  As  I  have  Indi- 
ated,  I  advocate  and  would  urge  other 
Eouse  Members  to  support  the  exten- 
jion  of  appropriation  authorities  for  an 
uidltlonal  3-year  period.  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  such  a  bill  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  quick 
agreement  on  a  3-year  extension,  then 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  2-year 
extension  in  order  to  expedite  final  ac- 
tion. It  la  urgent  that  the  deadlock  be 
broken  so  that  this  successful  program 
can  continue  to  make  progress  in  help- 
ing needy  families  eat  better  foods. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  new 
and  Innovative  crash  program  which  will 
expand  dramatically  the  volume  of  low- 
income  housing. 

Pew  present  in  this  Chamber  would 
question  the  intensity  of  the  crisis  facing 
this  Nation  in  providing  adequate  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  During 
the  past  few  months  legislative  "cure- 
alls"  have  been  promoted  at  the  rate  of 
almost  one  per  week.  These  "cures"  have 
ranged  from  rather  simple  ideas  like  cre- 
ating a  new  division  for  low-income 
housing  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  burdensome 
administrative  program. 

Each  proposal  has  merit  but  each 
failed  to  effectively  involve  two  vital  in- 
gredients of  success — a  combination  of 
private  enterprise  and  utilization  of 
existing  financial  mechanisms. 

Now  the  President  has  come  forth  with 
a  rational  response  to  this  crisis  which 
will  use  these  vital  ingredients.  He  pro- 
poses to  use  existing  financial  tools  avail- 
able to  pubUc  housing  and  redirect  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  private  in- 
dustry in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  low-cost  housing. 

In  effect,  the  President's  proposal 
adopts  the  very  techniques  which  have 
worked  so  well  in  the  HUD  turn-key 
program.  The  turn-key  program  pro- 
vided an  arrangement  whereby  private 
develcH>ers  replaced  public  agencies  as 
the  planners  and  supervisors  of  construc- 
tion—deUvering  a  completed  building  to 
a  local  housing  authority. 

This  is  the  exact  procedure  suggested 
in  the  President's  new  proposal  except  it 
will  go  one  step  further  and  use  private 
management  capabilities  in  managing 
the  housing  once  it  is  completed.  For  ex- 
ample, after  the  private  businessman  has 
delivered  these  dwelling  units  to  the  local 
public  agencies,  these  agencies  would,  in 
turn,  enter  into  long-term  management 
contracts  with  private,  profit-motivated 
firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  response 
to  our  present  crisis  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  is  to  be  commended. 
It  does  not  embark  us  upon  new  and  pre- 
mature major  legislative  programs.  It 
does,  however,  recognize  the  immediate 
and  pressing  needs  and  demands  of  our 
low-income  families. 

I  gladly  offer  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me. 


CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER'S  VISIT 


a  very  important  event  and  a  lot  of 
people  seem  to  have  been  worried  as  to 
how  it  would  turn  out.  For  example,  we 
had  rumors  of  Impending  cuts  in  the 
Germans'  armed  forces,  and  this  con- 
cerned all  of  us  who  know  what  we  are 
putting  into  NATO. 

The  worrying  is  now  over.  Everything 
seems  to  havo  turned  out  very  well.  Of 
course,  the  President  was  aware  in  ad- 
vance of  the  possible  pitfalls  of  a  visit, 
and  he  clearly  was  ready  for  any  even- 
tuality before  the  Chancellor  arrived. 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor  faced 
the  matters  they  had  to  discuss  straight 
on.  Each  of  the  leaders  learned  of  the 
other's  important  concerns.  Naturally, 
Chancellor  Kiesinger  had  his  own  par- 
ticular concerns  but  in  his  statements 
he  displayed  full  appreciation  of  the 
heavy  burdens  being  placed  on  this 
country. 

Whatever  doubts  existed  before,  there 
Is  now  full  understanding  that  our  two 
countries  are  dependent  on  each  other; 
and  there  Is  strong  confirmation  that 
neither  nation  wants  to  do  anything 
which  would  weaken  the  security  of  the 
West.  There  was  full  agreement  that  no 
decisions  would  be  taken  on  troop  com- 
mitments without  thoroughgoing  con- 
sultations. 

Chancellor   Kiesinger    also   will   take 
with  him.  when  he  leaves,  the  clear  Im- 
print of  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  American  people  to 
peace  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  close 
relations  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many have  peace  as  their  objective.  To 
that  end  both  leaders  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether   for    better    relations    with    the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  a  peaceful  and 
secure  Western  Europe.  The  Chancellor 
also  affirmed  German  intentions  to  give 
more  assistance  to  the  developing  world. 
The  Chancellor  spoke  during  his  visit 
of  a  more  independent  policy  for  Ger- 
many. No  one.  I  think,  would  take  issue 
on  the  right  of  a  country  to  an  inde- 
pendent poUcy.  In  saying  what  he  said, 
however,  the  Chancellor  made  it  clear 
that   he   was   thinking   of   a   Germany 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, there  was  clear  recognition  of  the 
dependence  of  each  of  our  countries  on 
the  other.  There  was  a  renewed  pledge 
of  loyalty  to  NATO  and  a  realization 
that  decisions  within  an  alliance  cannot 
be   made   independently.   On   that   the 
President  has  an   assurance  from  the 
Chancellor. 

I  believe  we  can  all  count  on  this — the 
promise  of  the  visit  will  bear  fruit  during 
the  continuing  talks  in  the  months  to 
come. 
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RESPONSE  TO  CRISIS 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonaeivt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Bakritt]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Rbcord  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectkn  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  Deeriin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record  and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkanssis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  had  a  visit  to  Washtogton  by 
the  German  Chancellor,  Kurt  Georg 
Kiesinger.  and  his  Vice  Chancellor  and 
POTCign  Minister.  Willy  Brandt.  This  waa 


MEETING  WITH  GERMAN   CHAN- 
CELLOR KIESINGER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record  and 
toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  so  much  to  be  dis- 
appototed  with  to  these  times  that  It  is 


a  joy  to  see  something  happen  that  turns 
out  well.  In  this  category  is  the  recent 
meettog  between  President  Johnson  and 
German  Chancellor  Kiesinger  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. This  only  goes  to  prove  that  when 
two  leaders  get  together  and  frankly 
speak  their  mtods,  the  outcome  is  much 
better  than  when  there  is  an  empty  ex- 
change of  words. 

I  think  Chancellor  Kiestoger  left 
Washington  with  a  much  clearer  imder- 
standtog  of  the  thtogs  that  worry  the 
President,  and  the  thtogs  which  are 
worrytog  us  here  on  the  Hill.  For  ex- 
ample, we  heard  a  lot  before  the  Chan- 
cellor came  about  rumored  changes  to 
the  German  armed  forces,  the  Chan- 
cellor has  a  clearer  idea  now  of  the  close 
tie  between  what  he  does  with  his  armed 
forces,  the  future  of  NATO,  and  what  we 
do  in  this  country.  We  also  have  the  word 
of  the  Chancellor  that  nothing  would  be 
done  without  full  consultation  with  this 
country. 

Of  course,  Chancellor  Kiesinger  no 
doubt  had  a  lot  of  his  own  problems  that 
lie  wanted  to  discuss  with  the  President. 
All  through  the  talks,  however,  the 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  displayed  a 
strong  appreciation  of  the  problems 
which  face  the  President  and  this  coun- 
try in  bearing  our  enormous  responsibili- 
ties. This  ktod  of  understanding  seems 
to  be  a  very  rare  bird,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  hear  it  from  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  most  important  countries  to  the 
world. 

During  these  talks  President  Johnson 
was  assured  of  an  Increase  to  German 
aid  to  developing  countries,  of  coopera- 
tion in  worktog  out  the  important  mat- 
ter of  totemational  monetary  reform, 
and  conttoued  German  loyalty  to  NATO. 
The  Chancellor  also  offered  his  coopera- 
tion to  worktog  out  better  East- West  re- 
lations. He  cannot  after  this  meeting  but 
appreciate  the  President's  deep  concern 
for  peace,  even  if  events  force  him  to  talk 
about  arms. 

Times  change,  situations  change,  and 
German  Chancellors  change.  The  Presi- 
dent has  shown  that  we  can  adjust  our- 
selves to  these  changes  and  develop  even 
closer  friendship.  The  task  is  not  done, 
however,  with  the  end  of  a  visit,  and  we 
know  that  the  President  will  to  the 
months  to  come  devote  his  energy  to  fol- 
lowing up  the  good  that  has  been  done 
during  this  visit. 


brtog  certain  changes.  We  are  used  to 
that  to  a  democracy;  and  the  President 
has  ably  demonstrated,  as  he  already  had 
to  Bonn  this  past  April,  a  canny  ability  to 
deal  with  new  people  and  new  situations. 
In  sum,  the  President  and  the  new  Chan- 
cellor got  along  very  well  and  this  visit  is 
promistog  for  the  future  relations  of  this 
country  with  Germany. 

Chancellor  Kiesinger  remarked  durmg 
his  visit  on  his  attachment  to  an  tode- 
pendent  policy.  I  would  not  take  excep- 
tion to  that.  After  all,  what  American 
can  take  exception  to  independence.  The 
President  and  the  Chancellor  both 
showed  that  todependent  leaders  can 
work  together. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  the 
Chancellor  displayed  an  understanding 
of  the  handmaiden  of  todependence 
which  is  responsibility.  In  fact,  he  dis- 
played an  imaccustomed — for  these 
days — appreciation  for  the  problems 
which  this  country  faces  and  after  his 
visit  with  the  President,  no  doubt,  has  an 
even  greater  appreciation  of  these  prob- 
lems. He  referred,  for  example,  to  plans 
for  greater  German  aid  to  the  developtog 
world,  to  the  need  for  totemational 
monetary  reform,  and  to  cooperation  to 
improving  East- West  relations.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ment of  Germany  to  NATO. 

For  his  part,  the  President  impressed 
on  Chancellor  Kiesinger  the  importance 
to  us  of  German  military  decisions,  and 
there  is  agreement  that  nothtog  will  be 
done  without  full  consultation.  This 
should  set  to  rest  a  lot  of  idle  talk  and 
speculation  that  has  done  no  one  any 
good. 

I  thtok  that  this  visit  shows  how  use- 
ful frank  talks  between  two  todependent 
statesmen  can  be.  In  the  long  nm  it  does 
not  do  any  good  to  be  vague  or  avoid 
problems.  It  is  better  to  face  them 
frankly.  So  long  as  the  basis  for  friendly 
relations  exist,  the  facts  should  hurt  no 
one. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  consulta- 
tions between  our  two  countries  durtog 
the  coming  months  and  can  only  hope 
they  win  be  handled  as  well  as  the  visit 
itself. 


There  are  two  other  MDs  and  about  10 
Navy  corpsmen.  The  older  doc  is  a  60-year 
old  GP  surgeon  from  Anson,  Texas,  and  he's 
very  capable. 

Yesterday  p.m.  I  saw  the  hospital  and  got 
situated.  It's  about  a  mile  from  our  com- 
pound and  has  360  beds  and  one  Vietnamese 
doctor  and  about  three  fairly  good  nurses. 
It's  quite  a  sight!  about  one-fifth  of  the 
patients  are  war  casualties  It's  near  Impos- 
sible to  see  all  of  the  patients  at  any  regular 
Interval.  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  children's  ward. 

This  morning  I  was  initiated  into  the  un- 
mitigated hell  of  war.  I  had  jiiflt  given  a 
spinal  anesthetic  to  a  woman  with  an  ab- 
normal presentation  of  a  baby — ^tben  plan- 
ning to  turn  the  baby  and  deliver  It — when 
casualties  suddenly  were  brought  In.  A  VC 
mine  blew  up  a  bus.  Two  civilians  were  killed 
outright  and  about  10  were  seriously  Injured. 
Three  had  the  most  horribly  mangled  legs 
that  I  have  seen — Just  shredded.  I  helped 
with  one  amputation  and  did  one.  Then  while 
the  others  were  In  the  operating  room  I 
elected  to  try  to  save  a  boy  with  a  bad  leg.  He 
had  been  given  up  as  too  far  gone.  I  am- 
putated his  right  leg  below  the  knee  with 
local  anesthesia.  It  went  well  but  he's  still  in 
shock  and  will  probably  die. 

Another  one  died. 

A  conmiittee  from  the  AMA  had  Just  ar- 
rived to  inspect  this  hospital.  They  certainly 
got  an  eyefuU. 

This  vrtll  be  an  interesting  but  a  sad  year. 
It  is  very  easy  to  hate  our  enemy. 


CHANCELLOR     KIESINGER'S     VISIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  has  seen  a  very  significant  visit  to 
Washtogton:  the  first  visit  as  German 
Chancellor  of  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger.  This 
visit  proved  that  a  change  in  the  leader 
of  a  government  does  not  mean  that  two 
countries  cannot  work  together. 

Naturally,  new  chiefs  of  government 


VIETCONG  ATROCITIES  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Roberts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record  and 
toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
our  dedicated  yoimg  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  Dr.  Dick  Hurst,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Hurst  of  Longview,  Tex. 
Dr.  Hurst  recently  wrote  to  his  parents, 
who  forwarded  his  letter  to  me.  It  deals 
with  Vietcong  atrocities  to  that  troubled 
land,  a  subject  no  American  should  lose 
sight  of. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  finally  arrived  here  yesterday  noon  after 
a  two  day  layover  at  Da  Nang. 

It  Is  hot  and  dry  here  but  there  Is  a  good 
breeze  that  keeps  the  dust  clrcxilatlng. 


CHANCELLOR  KIESINGER'S  VISIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  seems  appropriate  to  note,  at  this  time, 
the  gratifymg  results  of  the  official  visit 
to  Washtogton  last  week  of  German  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  Kurt  Georg  Kiesinger 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
German  Government.  Although  there 
have  been  many  such  visits  by  German 
chancellors  durtog  the  past  15  years,  this 
was  Mr.  Kiesmger's  first  such  visit  stoce 
he  assumed  office  last  December.  We  have 
now  come  to  know  and  understand  him 
better.  He,  we  hope,  has  come  to  know 
and  understand  us  better.  The  visit  has 
made  it  easier  for  the  United  States  and 
our  important  ally  to  conttoue  to  pur- 
sue the  parallel  course  which  has  proven 
so  useful  to  preservtog  peace  and  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  most  heartentog  aspects  of 
the  discussions  conducted  durtog  the  visit 
was  a  reaffirmation  by  both  sides  of  our 
basic  Identity  of  views  on  the  future 
course  of  Western  European  unification. 
If  there  has  been  one  consistent  drive 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  Europe 
stoce  the  end  of  World  War  n,  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  determtoatlon  to  sis- 
sist  Europe  to  its  effort  to  achieve  a  stable 
democratic  structure  and  to  insure  for 
all  time  close  economic  and  political  co- 
operation between  these  nations.  When 
we  look  at  Europe  today,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  proud  to  think  that  we  have 
been  able  to  contribute  in  no  small  way 
to  the  considerable  progress  already 
made  toward  this  goal. 
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The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for 
Its  part,  has  been  one  of  the  trailblazers 
In  the  integration  process.  One  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  Infant  German 
Government  after  its  foundation  In  1949 
was  to  Join  with  Prance,  Italy,  and  the 
Benelux  countries  to  establish  the  Eu- 
ropean Coal  and  Steel  Community.  When 
the  Common  Market  was  agreed  on  in 
Rome  in  1957,  the  Federal  Republic 
played  a  prominent  role.  In  the  Council 
of  Europe,  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development, 
and  in  Euratom,  the  German  contri- 
bution has  been  significant.  The  Federal 
Republic  has  been  unwavering  in  its  sup- 
port of  a  cause  which  served  the  dual 
purpose  of  enabling  Germany  to  regain 
respectability  in  the  family  of  nations 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  for 
Europe  a  voice  of  authority  and  impor- 
tance in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  nucleus  for  a  united  Europe  Is 
now  firmly  established.  Its  potentiality 
as  a  permanent  friend  and  partner  to  the 
United  States  is  clear  to  all.  Chancellor 
Klesinger  stressed  during  his  visit  that 
the  present  stage  of  development  in  the 
European  Community  Is  only  a  takeoff 
point  for  the  vastly  larger  role  he  fore- 
sees for  the  years  ahead. 

Chancellor  Klesinger  surely  knows 
that  the  American  people  will  always 
welcome  him  to  these  shores;  and  that 
his  meeting  with  President  Johnson  has 
resulted  in  a  new  infiision  of  confidence 
Into  the  relations  between  our  countries, 
and  in  NATO. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIP 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlraian  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  TmorAif]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  displeased  to  note  Rhode  Island 
Gov.  John  Chafee's  Irresponsible  and  ill- 
formed  criticism  of  Senator  Pell's 
Higher  Education  Scholarship  Act  of 
1967  which  appeared  in  Wednesday, 
August  18,  edition  of  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  grant  up  to  $1,000 
each  academic  year  to  every  full-time 
student  for  his  first  2  years  of  higher 
education. 

Governor  Chafee  Implied  that  this  bill 
was  a  poorly  thought-out  measure  which 
would  merely  produce  a  further  drain  on 
the  national  budget  and  that  It  was  a 
"cheap  way  of  proceeding."  Such  re- 
marks displease  me,  not  only  because  I 
supported  the  Pell  bill  In  my  congres- 
sional campaign,  but  because  I  was  so  im- 
pressed by  Its  merits  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  companion  bUl  in  the  House 
identical  to  Senator  Pell's  proposal 

If  the  Governor  had  taken  the  time 
to  in<iuire  Into  the  reasoning  behind  the 
bill,  be  would  find  that  the  tax  money 
spent  for  tiiltlon  relief  Is  actually  money 


wisely  invested.  Under  this  bill,  every 
dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  returned  mansrfold  in  the 
future.  As  Senator  Pell  noted  when  he 
Introduced  his  farsighted  scholarship 
bill,  there  are  many  tangible  benefits  in 
terms  of  national  wealth  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  measure.  As  he  phrased  it: 

The  blunt  reality  Is  that  the  college 
graduate  pays  more  taxes.  A  high  school 
graduate  has  an  estimated  lifetime  Income 
of  9272,000,  but  If  a  student  has  completed 
four  or  more  years  of  college,  his  lifetime 
Income  would  be  $452,000. 

It  should  be  immediately  obvious  to 
the  Governor  that  the  initial  investment 
of  $2,000  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Pell  bill  would  yield  on  the  average  a 
return  of  $180,000  in  additional  taxable 
Income  per  scholarship  recipient.  Tui- 
tion aid  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
best  investments  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make,  both  financially  and 
culturally. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democratic  Party 
has  called  for  the  elimination  of  tuition 
for  the  first  2  years  at  our  State  colleges. 
The  Pell  bill  would  accomplish  this  with- 
out any  State  funds  being  used,  and  thus 
it  will  take  some  of  the  burden  off  the 
Rhode  Island  taxpayer  by  relieving  the 
strain  on  the  already  exorbitant  sales 
tax. 

By  his  recent  comment,  the  Governor 
gives  added  evidence  of  his  hostility  to 
positive  measures  designed  to  place  high- 
er college  education  v/ithin  the  reach 
of  all  citizens.  He  has  manifested  in  the 
past  his  unenlightened  economizing  on 
a  State  level,  and  he  now  extends  his 
antipathy  to  progressive  tuition  relief 
programs  on  the  Federal  level. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  Governor,  but 
the  basic  principle  of  my  philosophy 
of  education  is  that  every  student,  re- 
gardless of  his  financial  status,  should 
be  able  to  obtain  all  the  education  he 
desires  and  is  qualified  for.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  Pell  bUl  and  tax  credit  for 
tuition  will  be  a  giant  step  toward  this 
desirable  goal. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WOOL   AND 
TEXTILE  BILL— H.R.  12050 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  historical  Importance  that  textiles 
have  been  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
12050.  This  bill,  along  with  that  of  the 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  would  pro- 
vide authority  and  discretion  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  carry  out  the  textile  program  of 
1961,  which  has  not  been  fully  imple- 
mented. Foreign  access  to  U.S.  textile 
markets  would  be  on  an  equitable  and 
orderly  basis  designed  to  prevent  any 
market  disruption,  to  prevent  unemploy- 


ment, and  maintain  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing domestic  industry. 

In  the  past,  our  wool  manufacturers 
have  suffered  because  of  the  rising  per- 
centage of  lower  cost  imports  on  the 
American  market.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
Is  timely  in  that  It  calls  for  a  reappraisal 
of  our  position  toward  excessive  Imports. 
It  will  also  assure  our  domestic  market 
of  a  definite  percentage  of  a  steadily 
growing  home  market. 

The  general  executive  board  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union,  in  a  statement  adopted  earlier 
this  year,  urged  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Govermnent  "to 
take  every  necessary  step  to  close  the 
loopholes  wherever  found  that  permit 
importers  of  goods  produced  outside  the 
United  States  to  evade  payment  of  toll 
custom  duties  on  such  merchandise." 

Under  my  bill,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  negotiate 
agreements  providing  orderly  trade  in 
textile  articles,  Including  quantitative 
limitations  on  U.S.  imports. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  both 
reasonable  and  fair.  It  is  neither  repres- 
sive nor  protectionist  in  nature.  It  has 
the  added  benefit  of  assuring  both  the 
United  States  and  its  partners  in  world 
trade  a  fair  share  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
market. 

I  know  that  this  bill  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  textile  industry  in  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I  am 
sure  that  these  benefits  will  accrue  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  textile 
mills  are  in  operation  today.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  12050  and  will  work  for  its 
final  passage. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  KyrosI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  fxjint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
House.  Ambassador  Stanley  R.  Tupper, 
coauthored  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
study  of  our  relations  with  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north  entitled  "Canada 
and  the  United  States."  Stan  Tupper's 
book,  written  with  Dr.  Douglas  L.  Bailey, 
is  a  highly  constructive  and  very  valu- 
able book  that  should  be  widely  read 
in  both  coxmtries.  It  is  this  book's  great 
value  and  Its  author's  thorough  under- 
standing of  our  relations  with  Canada 
that  make  the  recent  defamatory  arti- 
cles of  the  Chicago  Tribune  against  Stan 
Tupper  and  his  book  most  distasteful. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
as  dismayed  as  I  do  about  the  imfounded 
slurs,  clumsy  misinterpretations,  quota- 
tions out  of  context,  and  false  conclu- 
sions contained  In  that  paper's  articles. 

Stan  Tupper  Is  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  on  United  States-Ca- 
nadian affairs.  During  his  three  terms  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  district 
I  am  now  privileged  to  serve,  he  served  as 
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a  member  of  the  Csuiada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  and  was 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  delegation  in  1965  and  1966.  In 
1965  he  initiated  a  study  on  United 
States-Canadian  relations  that  received 
wide  recognition  and  broad  approval.  As 
a  result  of  the  Tupper  report,  he  is  often 
asked  to  speak  before  prestigious  groups 
such  as  the  Maple  Leaf  Society  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Canadian  Institute 
for  International  Affairs.  His  advice  and 
counsel  are  constantly  sought  on  prob- 
lems involving  both  countries. 

The  President  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  Stan  Tupper  by  appointing  him 
Commissioner  General  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Canadian  World  Exhibi- 
tion, a  post  in  which  he  now  represents 
America  with  distinction.  It  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  permit  the  baseless  allega- 
tions of  the  Chicago  Tribime  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  motivation  of  this 
outstanding  man  and  the  merit  of  this 
important  book. 

When  the  Chicago  Tribime  alleged 
that  Ambassador  Tupper  "smeared" 
Americans  through  representing  them 
as  "ignorant,  arrogant,  and  infuriating 
in  their  relations  with  Canada"  this 
newspaper  struck  a  new  low  in  jaimdiced 
journalism. 

I  have  read  Stan  Tupper's  book  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  I  find  nothing  in  it 
that  would  offend  any  fair-minded 
American.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  read  the 
book  in  its  entirety,  and  who  have  even 
a  minimal  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
United  States-Canadian  relations,  would 
agree  with  a  majority  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  authors. 

This  book  has  received  noteworthy 
critical  acclaim  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  Newsday  of 
August  2  quoted  the  results  of  a  poll 
reported  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  noted : 

Unless  we  understand  Canada,  its  unique 
problems  and  its  relationship  to  us,  we  may 
commit  blunders  that  could  disrupt  the  long 
history  of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Cajiada.  This  tradition  is  too  pre- 
carious to  be  jeopardized. 

A  recent  review  appearing  in  the  Globe 
magazine  of  Toronto's  Globe  and  Mail, 
stated : 

On  occasion  there  comes  along  a  book 
■which  genuinely  says  new  things  or  says  old 
things  in  new  ways.  "One  Continent — Two 
Voices"  is  such  a  one  .  .  .  written  with  wit. 
Insight  and  information,  a  combination  not 
easily  found.  Tupper  and  Bailey  are  singu- 
larly well  informed,  cool-headed  and  unsen- 
timental about  the  relationship. 

The  Canadian  magazine  recently  re- 
printed an  entire  chapter  from  this  book, 
acquainting  millions  of  Canadians  with 
this  impressive  analysis. 

What  Stan  Tupper  says  in  his  book 
"Canada  and  the  United  States"  is  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  to  provide 
a  model  for  relations  between  independ- 
ent states,  and  that  the  serious  lack  of 
knowledge  about  Canada  and  its  Institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  poses  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  Improvement  of  relations. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with 
this  conclusion,  and  urge  all  Members 


concerned  with  relations  between  these 
two  great  nations,  and  Indeed  in  world 
peace,  to  read  this  excellent  book. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  GREENMOUNT 
CEMETERY,  BALTIMORE.  IN  PO- 
ETRY BY  GILBERT  CROWTHER 
TENNANT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  large  group  more  inter- 
ested In  history  than  is  this  House.  This 
is  true  not  only  about  events  of  national 
scope,  but  it  also  seems  to  apply  to  oc- 
currences of  a  local  nature. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  Crowther  Tennant.  who 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  77  years  ago, 
wrote  a  deeply  touching  poem  about  an 
event  of  considerable  hmnan  interest  in 
my  city.  It  is  said  that  poetry  is  a  rec- 
ord of  experience  told  in  words  that  are 
as  intense  and  beautiful  as  possible.  This 
Mr.  Tennant  has  done  most  admirably 
in  a  moving  poem  entitled,  "On  a  Rise, 
Not  Quite  a  Hilltop,"  which  recounts  the 
true  legend  of  Greenmount  Cemetery  in 
Baltimore,  the  resting  place  for  many 
Marylanders  who  helped  make  Baltimore 
great. 

During  World  War  I  such  songs  as 
"When  God  Turns  the  Trenches  to 
Gardens  Again"  and  "When  the  Sun 
Goes  Down  in  France"  were  popular  and 
heard  everywhere.  These  are  among  some 
50  songs  composed  by  Mr.  Tennant.  who 
was  also  a  noted  singer  in  his  youth.  I 
understand  he  is  the  gifted  author  of 
over  200  poems. 

"On  a  Rise,  Not  Quite  a  Hilltop"  was 
printed  in  the  Back  Log.  a  most  inter- 
esting publication  edited  by  Mr.  Alton 
P.  Hall  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  Believing  that 
this  poem  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  it  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  Tennant's  poem  is  as  follows : 
On  a  Rise,  Not  Quite  a  Hilltop 
(By   Gilbert  Crowther   Tennant) 

On  a  rise,  not  quite  a  hilltop. 
Stands  a  weeping  willow  tree; 
There  two  lovers  met  quite  often 
But  in  utmost  secrecy. 

And  beneath  the  drooping  branches 
They  would  plan  a  future  life, 
Waiting,  praying  for  their  chances 
When  they  could  be  man  and  wife. 

They  would  always  speak  in  whispers. 
Or  in  very  quiet  tone. 
For  they  never  knew  the  moment 
When  their  secret  would  be  known. 

While  the  stars  were  In  the  heavens. 
While  the  moon  was  at  its  height. 
He  would  whisper,  "Sweet  dreams,  Darling" 
Then  would  vanish  in  the  night. 

Time  and  time  he  came  to  meet  her 
'Neath  this  weeping  willow  tree. 
Just  the  thought  of  being  together 
Pilled  their  hearts  with  ecstasy. 
Then  one  night  the  moon  grew  hazy. 


And  the  skies  were  overcast; 
Could  this  all  have  been  a  warning 
That  the  meeting  was  their  last? 

Prom  the  darkness  came  a  figure. 
Tall  and  broad  like  Hercules, 
And  the  thunderous  words  he  uttered 
Almost  caused  their  hearts  to  freeze. 

Both  had  recognized  the  voice, 
Though  they  could  not  see  his  face; 
They  could  see  his  giantly  figure 
Coming  closer  pace  by  pace. 

Then,  without  a  word  of  warning. 
Save  a  furious  hissing  sound, 
With  a  fist  that  felt  like  iron. 
Knocked  the  young  man  to  the  ground. 

This  brute  weis  the  young  girl's  father. 
Furious,  frothing,  white  with  rage: 
Like  a  stallion  In  a  halter. 
Like  a  lion  in  a  cage. 

Rudely  then  he  led  his  daughter 
To  the  house  not  far  away. 
While  the  young  man  lay  unconscious 
Till  the  very  break  of  day. 

"Before  I'd  let  you  wed  that  urchin 
I  would  sooner  see  you  dead ! 
I  forbid  you  e'er  to  see  him ! 
This  is  'puppy  love,"  "  he  said. 

Walt!  . .  .  The  story  has  not  ended 
And  the  rest  shall  now  be  told: 
How  this  girl  defied  her  father 
In  a  way  both  brave  and  bold. 

Now  one  day  there  came  this  message 
Through  a  friend  she  knew  quite  well : 
"Meet  me,  Darling !  I  must  see  you  I 
There  is  something  I  would  tell!" 

So  that  night  when  all  was  silent. 
Tipping  lightly  on  her  toes, 
Through  the  garden  she  did  hurry 
Dressed  up  in  her  brother's  clothes, 

'Neath  the  willow  tree  she  waited, 
Praying  he  would  be  there  soon. 
As  her  graceful,  boyish  figure 
Silhouetted  on  the  moon. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  gun-shot 
And  a  bullet  pierced  her  head. 
To  her  knees  she  fell  quite  helpless. 
Then  she  toppled  over  . .  .  dead. 

So,  you  see  what  foolish  errors 
That  a  maddened  mind  can  make : 
How  this  man  had  shot  his  daughter 
For  her  lover  by  mistake. 

On  a  rise,  not  quite  a  hilltop, 
Stands  a  weeping  virtllow  tree. 
And  beneath  its  drooping  branches 
There's  a  grave,  and  here  lies  she. 

On  this  spot  where  once  they  courted 
Many,  many  years  ago. 
There's  a  plot  where  hollyhock 
And  other  lovely  flowers  grow. 

A  gray  stone  wall  is  now  surrounding 
What  was  once  a  large  estate. 
This  is  now  a  cemetery 
With  an  iron  entrance  gate. 

So,  perhaps  two  spirits  meet  there. 
But  in  utmost  secrecy. 
On  a  rise,  not  quite  a  hilltop, 
'Neath  a  weeping  willow  tree. 


BANK  MANAGEMENTS'  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES FOR  SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST  BANK  CRIMES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
ise  In  crimes  against  banks  and  savings 
md  loan  associations  caused  the  Legal 
md  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Dperatlons,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  to 
study  means  for  reducing  both  the  incl- 
lence  of  such  crimes  and  their  impact 
upon  banking  institutions.  The  results  of 
Dur  study  were  reported  to  the  Congress 
In  House  Report  No.  1147,  88th  Congress, 
second  session,  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Banking  Institutions."  The  problems 
presented  by  such  crimes  are  of  continu- 
ing interest  to  the  subcommittee. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  was 
made  in  our  report  called  upon  the  Fed- 
eral banking  supervisory  agencies — that 
Is,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board — to  im- 
press on  the  directors  of  the  institutions 
that  they  supervise  the  collective  and.  in- 
dividual responsibilities  that  the  direc- 
tors have  for  making  certain  that  their 
Institutions  are  adequately  secure  against 
losses  from  crimes,  both  external  and 
internal. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
supervisory  agencies  have  followed  that 
recommendation.  I  believe,  is  foimd  in 
the  address  recently  delivered  jy  Chair- 
man K.  A.  Randall,  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  before  the 
National  Association  for  Bank  Audit, 
Control,  and  Operation,  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Chairman  Randall's 
speech,  to  my  mind,  clearly  portrays  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  bank  owner- 
ship and  management,  particularly  in 
these  changing  times  in  the  banking  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Randall's  speech  follows: 

Over  the  years,  NABAC  has  acqtilred  a 
well-deaerveil  reputation  for  Its  contribu- 
tions to  banking.  Its  reputation  has  been 
based  not  only  on  its  competent  and  highly 
professional  approach  to  various  technical 
aspects  of  bajik  operations  but  also  on  Its 
educational  programs,  such  as  this  MABAC 
School  for  Bank  Audit,  Control,  and  Opera- 
tion. Even  more  Important  has  been  NABAC's 
wUllngness  to  change  and  adapt  with  the 
times  as  reflected  in  the  steady  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  Its  activities.  The  ability  to 
move  with  the  times  Is  the  hallmark  of  a 
dynamic  and  progressive  organization. 
NABAC  fits  this  description  well. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  comment  on  sev- 
eral issues  that  are  of  particular  Interest  to 
bank  officers  with  control,  audit,  or  oper- 
ating responslbUltles.  They  are  Issues  that 
are  closely  related  to  the  need  for  banks  and 
bankers  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
times.  They  also  have  broader  ramifications 
for  banking  as  an  Industry  and  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

First,  however,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
relationship  of  a  bank  supervisory  agency, 
such  as  the  FDIC,  to  bank  management. 
Bank  supervisors  and  bank  managers  share 
many  areas  of  common  concern  and  interest. 
Nevertheless,  the  functions  of  each  are — and 
should  remain — separate -and  distinct,  if  our 
banking  system  is  to  prosper  in  basically  the 
form  and  substance  in  which  It  exists  today. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  of  Its  opera- 
tions in  1934  has  devoted  much  Ume  and 
thought  to  defining  Its  role  as  a  Federal  bank 
supervisor  In  relation  to  the  managements 
of  individual  banks.  Essentially,  the  question 
is  one  of  delineating  the  respective  boun- 
daries of  primary  responsibility  rather  than 
a  detailed  listing  of  specific  duties. 


Oftentimes,  In  periods  of  rapid  change, 
such  as  the  one  through  which  we  are  cur- 
rently passing,  some  confusion  tends  to  de- 
velop concerning  the  proper  role  of  the  su- 
pervlaory  authorities  and  of  bank  managers. 
Banks  may  find  themselves  seeking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
In  matters  that  should  be  the  prerogative 
of  management  alone.  The  Individual  bank 
may  be  tempted  to  shift  responsibility  for 
certain  activities  or  decisions  to  the  super- 
visory authorities.  When  market  rates  of  in- 
terest eased  earlier  this  year,  for  example,  a 
number  of  banks  in  effect  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  delegate  to  others  their  respon- 
sibility for  adjusting  rates  on  time  deposits 
to  market  conditions. 

A  pluralistic  banking  system  such  as  ours 
functions  as  an  effective  mechanism  only 
when  the  responsibility  for  management  Is 
lodged  in  the  individual  institution.  A  major 
element  of  strength  in  our  banking  system 
today  is  the  diversity  stemming  from  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  Individual  bank 
managements  exercising  Individual  judg- 
ments within  the  parameters  established  by 
the  supervisory  authorities.  Bank  supervisors 
should  therefore  confine  themselves  to  pre- 
scribing standards  for  the  conduct  of  bank- 
ing within  broad  limits  in  order  to  give  bank 
managers  the  necessary  latitude  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  activities.  Possibly  even 
more  important,  the  bank  supervisory  au- 
thorities can  perform  a  most  useful  function 
by  helping  banks  to  adjust  during  periods  of 
rapid  change  and  innovation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  discussion 
of  some  areas  which  relate  to  various  facets 
of  your  responsibilities  within  a  bank.  They 
are  receiving  increased  attention  today  as  a 
result  of  our  nation's  growth  and  the  acceler- 
ated pace  of  change  which  has  created  new 
situations,  new  problems,  cmd  new  challenges. 
As  our  nation's  population  and  wealth  have 
grown  and  transportation — particularly  auto- 
motive— has  become  more  readily  available, 
our  cities  have  spread  out  Into  suburbia.  The 
population  shift  from  rural  to  urban  centers 
and  from  cities  into  the  suburbs  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  shift  in 
shopping  and  other  service  facilities.  Banking 
has  naturally  followed — to  serve  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  business  and  of  Indl- 
■vlduals.  New  banking  offices — oftentimes  de- 
parting from  traditional  designs — are  a 
noticeable  feature  of  these  suburban  areas. 

By  following  their  customers  into  sub- 
urbia, however,  bank  managers  have  come 
face  to  face  with  an  old  problem  in  a  new 
guise — the  problem  of  bank  robberies  and 
burglaries.  Prom  1962  to  1966.  the  number  of 
bank  robberies  and  burglaries  almost 
doubled.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the 
number  of  th(  se  crimes  last  year,  but  the  dol- 
lar amounts  involved  are  continuing  to  rise. 
The  movement  to  the  suburbs  has  in- 
creased the  exposure  of  banking  offices  In 
these  areas  because  their  physical  location 
makes  effective  protection  more  difficult.  In 
addition,  bank  managers,  bank  marketing 
experts,  and  bank  designers  in  expanding 
services  have  succeeded  in  attracting  not 
only  customers  but  also  the  criminally  in- 
clined to  their  attractive  and  accessible  new 
quarters.  Wide  expanses  of  glass  and  ojjen 
space  without  adequate  protective  devices 
and  procedures  offer  a  tempting  target. 

The  responsibility  for  protecting  a  bank 
from  external — as  well  aa  internal — crimes 
lies  with  bank  management.  Bank  managers 
must  develop  procedures  and  programs  and 
acquire  whatever  devices  and  equipment 
necessary  to  protect  the  bank,  its  employees, 
and  its  customers.  From  the  standpoint  of 
pure  self-interest  and  efficient  operation, 
moreover,  the  more  effective  the  protection 
the  lower  the  cost  of  Insurance  to  an  Indi- 
vidual bank  and  the  lower  the  basic  cost  of 
insurance  to  the  banking  Industry  as  a 
whole. 

B(fnk  supervisors  have  always  been  con- 
cerned   with    the    adequacy    of    protective 


measures  taken  by  bank  management.  An 
external  crime  can  impair  the  overall  finan- 
cial position  and  solvency  of  a  bank — al- 
though the  actual  losses  are  generally  fully 
covered  by  the  blanket  bonds.  In  addition, 
a  good  bank  program  of  protection  against 
external  crimes  is  a  measure  of  manage- 
ment's capabilities.  With  the  recent  increase 
In  the  numbers  of  banking  offices  In  outly- 
ing urban  areas,  the  need  for  added  protec- 
tion deserves  renewed  attention.  From  both 
your  standpoint  and  ours  as  well  as  that  of 
the  banking  public,  therefore,  this  is  ob- 
viously an  area  of  common  concern.  I  urge 
that  your  responsibilities  for  this  aspect  of 
your  operations  not  be  neglected. 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  are  the  com- 
plex of  problems  posed  by  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  bank  credit  card  plans.  Their  re- 
cent proliferation  has  stemmed  from  our 
increasingly  affluent  society,  the  aggressive- 
ness of  many  banks  In  seeking  business  in 
the  consumer  credit  field,  and  In  part  from 
computerization  of  bank  operations,  which 
has  facilitated  the  mechanics  of  introducing 
such  plans  on  the  scale  necessary  for  them  to 
be  profitable. 

Bank  credit  cards  and  related  plans  have 
been  hailed  as  the  forerunner  of  a  "checkless 
society".  Unfortunately,  they  have  also  been 
used  as  a  means  for  perpetrating  fraud  on 
banks.  Although  it  Is  still  debatable  whether 
bank  credit  card  plans  are  a  first  step  toward 
a  "checkless" — and  even  cashless — society, 
bank  management  must  concern  Itself  with 
some  of  the  immediate  problems  raised  by 
these  plans.  Does  the  failure  to  offer  such 
faculties  operate  to  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  the  bank?  Or  does  participation 
add  only  to  overall  costs?  What  are  the  im- 
plications of  bank  credit  cards  for  the  more 
conventional  types  of  consumer  lending  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  bank?  Do  they  expand 
business  or  merely  substitute  one  type  ol 
credit  for  another?  What  kind  of  operational 
controls  should  be  instituted  to  determine 
the  credit-worthiness  of  cardholders,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cards  are  used,  and  the  loan 
limits,  and  what  must  be  done  to  protect 
against  abuses? 

During  this  formative  period  for  bank 
credit  card  plans,  the  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies can  help  to  assess  "the  overall  impact  of 
this  Innovation  on  individual  Institutions,  on 
the  banking  Industry,  and  on  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  Areas  of  vulnerability  and  potential 
difficulty  can  be  pointed  out.  Such  guidance 
will  provide  support  to  banks  in  these  periods 
of  transition  and  change — and  thereby  pro- 
mote a  strong  and  vigorous  financial  system. 
As  m  other  facets  of  banking,  a  changing 
environment  Is  responsible  for  the  current 
interest  In  the  financial  reports  of  banks  and 
related  accounting  practices.  The  growing 
interest  in  the  form  of  presentation  of  bank 
operating  statements,  for  example.  Is  attrib- 
utable in  part  to  the  widening  market  for 
bank  shares  In  recent  years.  Up  until  the 
past  decade  or  so,  the  Investing  public  has 
been  only  mildly  Interested  in  bank  stock 
ownership,  except  for  the  equities  of  a  few 
very  large  institutions.  But  the  situation  has 
been  changing.  Now  the  base  of  bank  owner- 
ship has  broadened.  A  sharper  distinction  U 
being  drawn  between  ownership  represented 
by  investment  in  shares  and  a  continuing 
management  group  with  recogized  obliga- 
tions to  a  diversity  of  Interests — sharehold- 
ers, customers,  and  the  public  generally. 

Owing  In  part  to  greater  Investor  interest 
In  bank  shares,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation three  years  ago  providing  for  the  dis- 
closure of  information  ptirsuant  to  certain 
sections  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  The  statute  applies  only  to  banks  with 
500  or  more  stockholders  and  assets  exceed- 
ing $1  milUon.  Each  of  the  three  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  Involved  was  authorized  to 
Implement  the  statute  by  its  own  regula- 
tions. Nevertheless,  a  degree  of  uniformity  In 
accounting  practices  Is  slowly  developing 
for  banks  subject  to  the  requirements  as  well 
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fts  others  not  covered  by  the  statute.  Modified 
accrual  accotmting  is  prescribed,  although 
banks  are  not  required  to  maintain  their 
accounting  systems  in  precisely  the  same 
form  nor  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  Im- 
pose industry-wide  standards  of  acounting 
practices. 

Uniformity  in  bank  accounting  practices 
and  reporting  facilitates  the  comparison  of 
operations  from  bank  to  bank  and  assists 
investors  In  their  choice  of  alternative  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  the  bank  share 
market.  But  even  more  significant  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reporting  requirements  on  the 
upgrading  of  bank  Eiccountlng  and  reporting 
standards.  The  regulations  contribute  indi- 
rectly to  the  development  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  acceptability  in  bank  accounting  to 
better  inform  bank  managers,  depositors,  and 
Investors,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

The  lack  of  complete  uniformity  in  bank 
accounting  and  repealling  practices  between 
banks  is  not  a  fatal  weakness  In  Itself,  either 
for  banking  or  for  bank  supervision.  If  a 
bank  is  not  confined  In  the  straltjacket  of 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  management 
is  free  to  develop  a  set  of  records  which  best 
serves  Its  purposes.  Thus  the  larger  banks 
can  apply  the  principles  of  accrual  account- 
ing to  their  operations  where  appropriate, 
while  most  of  the  Email  banks  can  continue 
to  maintain  their  accounts  largely  on  a  cash 
basis.  If  bank  management  conforms  to  rea- 
sonable standards,  the  accounting  records 
should  provide  information  to  interested  per- 
sons that  Is  generally  comparable  with  in- 
formation concerning  other  like  units  in  the 
banking  system. 

What  we  are  striving  for  Is  a  generally 
higher  standard  of  bank  accounting  and  re- 
porting. By  prescribing  standards  that  permit 
a  desirable  degree  of  flexibility  for  the  in- 
dividual institution,  we  hope  to  achieve  our 
goal  with  a  minimum  of  interference  In  the 
detailed  day-to-day  operations  of  banks.  The 
movement  toward  greater  uniformity  in  the 
disclosure  of  bank  Information  and  the  avail- 
ability of  better  information  thus  reflects 
the  response  of  the  supervisory  agencies  and 
the  banking  industry  to  the  realities  and 
requirements  of  a  modern  financial  system. 

A  related  issue  concerns  accounting  prac- 
tices and  procedures  with  respect  to  specific 
types  of  transactions.  Instead  of  becoming 
Involved  in  the  intricacies  of  accounting 
practices,  however,  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
on  the  circumstances  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  revival  of  interest  in  cer- 
tain bank  reporting  practices.  Agitation  for 
changes  in  the  methods  of  showing  secu- 
rities transactions  in  a  bank's  operating 
statement,  for  example,  has  occiured  sev- 
eral times  In  the  past  30  years — whenever 
there  has  been  a  sharp  run-up  in  security 
yields.  Such  was  the  case  in  193a-37  and 
again  in  1951-52  after  the  Treasury-Federal 
Breserve  accord.  The  Issue  was  revived  again 
— In  possibly  even  greater  Intensity — in  1966. 
During  these  periods,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
bank's  Investment  performance  would  pre- 
sent a  better  picture  if  securities  losses  did 
not  have  to  be  taken  aU  in  the  year  in  which 
they  were  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  profit  were  involved,  its  deferral  over  a 
number  of  years  could  provide  a  tax  ad- 
vantage to  the  bank.  These  practices,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
market  in  the  short-nm,  tend  to  present  a 
distorted  picture  to  depositors  and  share- 
holders of  a  bank's  financial  position  for  the 
Immediate  benefit  of  the  indlviduai  bank.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  interest  of  investors 
would  be  equaUy  well — If  not  better — served 
by  supplements  to  the  conventional  balance 
sbeets  and  Income  statements  rather  than 
the  substitution  of  new  accounting  prac- 
tices that  subordinate  or  Ignore  the  inter- 
ests of  the  depositors  and  the  general  pubUc. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  bank  super- 
visory authorities  and  bank  management, 
the  Impact  of  changes  in  the  price  stmctirre 


for  securities  on  the  overeill  liquidity  of  a 
bank  Is  more  Important  than  Its  effect  on 
the  form  in  which  the  bank's  accounts  are 
presented.  Once  the  sharp  fiuctuatlons  In 
rates  of  return  on  securities  moderate,  the 
pressure  to  alter  bank  accounting  practices 
will  lessen  because  little  immediate  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  then  by  an  individual 
bank.  Those  bank  accounting  practices 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  bad  times  as 
well  as  good  should  not  be  lightly  aban- 
doned. Bank  managers  must  guard  against 
being  diverted  by  transitory  short-run 
phenomena  at  the  sacrifice  of  sound  long- 
term  growth  and  the  basic  strength  of  their 
institutions. 

Bank  accounting  practices  and  standards 
are  pertinent  also  to  another  asjiect  of  bank- 
ing still  in  its  Infancy — the  development  of 
management  Information  systems.  Manage- 
ment information  systems  have  become  feas- 
ible only  in  the  past  several  years  as  in- 
creased computer  capabilities  became  avail- 
able to  handle  the  mass  of  data  involved. 
But  a  management  information  system  Is 
more  than  Just  a  data  bank.  Ideally,  it  can 
be  a  highly  sophisticated  and  useful  tool  for 
bank  management,  providing  guidelines  for 
policy  and  analytical  models  to  assist  in 
bank  decision-making.  As  our  problems  be- 
come larger  in  magnitude  and  more  com- 
plex, the  need  for  such  managerial  Informa- 
tion systems  also  grows. 

Many  of  you  here  are — or  will  undoubtedly 
be — Involved  in  some  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  information  system 
for  your  own  bank.  Not  only  must  the  quality 
of  the  Input  be  high  but  the  systems  design 
must  be  relevant  to  the  problems  to  be 
solved.  Internal  controls  must  Instituted  to 
ensure  that  such  a  system  makes  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  bank.  Initially,  the  decision 
must  be  made  whether  the  management  in- 
formation system  concept  is  even  feasible  for 
your  bank  and  whether  the  substantial  costs 
Involved  will  be  Justified  by  the  results. 
Thorough  advance  preparation  and  a  good 
understanding  of  what  a  management  in- 
formation system  can  and  cannot  do  are 
essential  in  order  to  maximize  Its  effective- 
ness. 

The  Corporation  Is  Investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  management  information  system 
to  assist  us  In  carrying  out  more  effectively 
our  supervisory  responsibilities  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  additional  support  to 
banks.  To  a  significant  extent,  the  Corpora- 
tion and  bank  management  are  interested 
In  the  same  information  relating  to  bank 
op>eratlons  and  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional useful — and  more  timely — Informa- 
tion. This  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  Corpora- 
tion Is  currently  in  the  process  of  drawing 
up  the  specifications  for  such  a  system.  We 
are  contacting  many  banks  for  their  Ideas. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  any  concrete  re- 
sults will  toe  available.  We  will  keep  banks 
informed  of  our  progress. 

I  have  touched  lightly  on  a  number  of 
diverse  topics  which,  however,  share  a  com- 
mon feature.  That  Is,  the  need  for  bank 
supervisors  and  bank  management  to  remain 
responsive  to  the  changes  that  are  occurring 
in  banking  and  In  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Old  problems  constantly  require  rethinking, 
new  approaches,  and  new  solutions.  New  sit- 
uations In  turn  require  new  answers.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  challenges  that  we  face 
today — ^but  they  are  challenges  that  promise 
an  exciting  future. 


DENT  RAPS  GOVERNOR  ON  STEEL 
VETO 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania 


Governor  Raymond  Shafer  has  vetoed  a 
bill  to  require  the  use  of  domestic  steel 
in  State  public  works  projects.  I  believe 
his  veto  is  a  disservice  to  the  State  and 
Nation. 

What  the  Governor  does  not  seem  to 
realize  is  that  he  has  fallen  for  the  same 
blackmail  threat  that  caused  the  United 
States  to  sell  out  its  industrial  leader- 
ship in  the  recently  concluded  Kennedy 
round  agreements  and  by  granting  spe- 
cial concessions  to  individual  nations 
such  as  Canada  and  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. 

Right  now  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
relief  to  hundreds  of  workers  put  out  of 
jobs  by  the  Canadian  auto  and  parts 
trade  agreement.  Governor  Shafer's  alibi 
seems  to  rest  on  the  threat  of  the  import- 
ing exploiters  who  have  openly  and 
brazenly  threatened  retaliation  by  cut- 
tiiig  our  exports.  This  is  as  bad  as  holding 
up  the  U,S.  economy  at  pistol  point.  How 
mistaken  can  the  Governor  be  when  he 
talks  of  losing  the  fictitious  billion  dollar 
Pennsylvania  export,  without  even  in- 
quiring into  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
worth  of  Imports  that  are  rapidly  crowd- 
ing Pennsylvania  and  other  States  prod- 
ucts off  our  shelves.  If  thus  were  a  month 
or  so  before  the  Republican  convention, 
I  don't  think  Governor  Shafer  would  be 
so  fearful  of  retaliation  from  that  group 
of  Americans  who  now  have  us  embroiled 
in  more  foreign  skirmishes  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Governor  Shafer's  action  was  a  severe 
blow  to  those  of  us  genuinely  disturbed 
over  the  impact  of  imports  on  Penn- 
sylvania jobs.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Governor  that  he  now  sit  back  and  let 
the  apparently  more  concerned  general 
assembly  take  the  blame — as  he  puts  it — 
by  overriding  his  veto. 

In  reference  to  Governor  Shafer's  con- 
cern with  the  constitutionality  of  the 
steel  measure  I  believe  the  courts  should 
have  been  allowed  to  decide  this.  By  my 
observance  the  courts  do  not  always 
agree  with  attorneys  general  and  Gov- 
ernors. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  have 
to  awaken  to  the  serious  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  from  unlimited  imports. 
Pennsylvania's  shoe,  mushroom,  glass, 
textiles,  and  chemicals  are  facing  real 
and  present  danger.  I  would  suggest  the 
Governor  note  the  action  taken  this  past 
week  by  Great  Britain.  That  Nation  has 
just  taken  over  their  steel  industry  and 
followed  by  tearing  up  the  Kennedy 
round  agreements  and  has  offered  a 
bonus  of  4  pounds — nearly  $12 — a  ton 
to  all  steel  users  for  evei-y  6  months 
that  they  do  not  use  imported  steel.  This 
means  Pennsylvania  steel,  too,  and  it 
means  our  steel  is  being  discriminated 
against. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Governor 
would  suggest  we  retaliate  by  stopping 
imports  from  England?  Should  our  gen- 
eral assembly  now  propose  payments  to 
the  Pennsylvania  users?  Or  will  these 
actions  violate  our  foreign  commit- 
ments? The  loser  in  a  trade  fight  will 
not  be  the  United  States,  or  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania — the  loser  will  be  the 
exploiter  of  cheap,  slave  labor  overseas. 

Blackmail  takes  many  forms  and  all 
of  them  are  bad. 
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:  Jy  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
seice  was  granted  to: 

;  Ax.  Plynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mil- 
of  California) ,  for  Augiist  17,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

]  iJr.  PuciNSKi,  for  the  week  of  August 
on  account  of  official  business. 

:  Ax.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ar Biros),  for  August  21,  22,  and  23,  on 
ac  ;ount  of  official  business. 

:  ilr.  Button  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
QiRALO  R.  Ford),  for  August  21,  on  ac- 
co  int  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

3y  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

aqdress  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 
e  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
'ore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  RisNicK,  for  60  minutes,  today; 

ar  d  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 

In  jlude  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  and  to  re- 

vl«  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 

cl  Ida  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minutes,  on  Au- 

gist  22. 

Wx.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  on  August  21. 
Mr.  Demt,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  re- 

vl«  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 

clide  extraneous  material. 


ti^e 
to 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


H.R.  2MB.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ol  Sevastl 
Diakldee; 

H.R.  3195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ell 
Eleonora  Blanchl; 

H.B.  3881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina Hatzlsavvas;   and 

H.R.  7516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song 
Sin  Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Hugo  Helnmann: 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Rogelio  Flores-Vasquez: 

H.R.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
DlaUdes; 

H.R.  3195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ell 
ESeonora  Blanchl; 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina Hatzlsavvas;  and 

H.R.  7516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Song  Sin 
Talk  and  Song  Kyung  Ho. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
e:1«nd  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
R  ECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
w  is  granted  to : 

Mr.  Perkins. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
q  lest  of  Mr.  Steigkr  of  Wisconsin)  and 
U  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (&t  the  re- 
qiest  of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
ti  aneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Adams. 


I         ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  9  minutes  pjn.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  21.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

ties  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
t  ible  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
f  )llows: 

S.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rltva  But- 
r  im;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1938.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
I  IpoUto  Maytln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  ndiclary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from-  the  Committee 
dn  House  Administration,  reported  that 
t  hat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
1  ruly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
:  oUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
1  igned  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
f  ugo  Helnmann; 

H.R.  2030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
llogelio  Flores-Vasquez; 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HJi.  9837.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
as  It  relates  to  transportation  expenses  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  559).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Joint  Resolution  516. 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  25,  1953,  relating  to  electrical 
and  mechanical  office  equipment  for  the  use 
of  Members,  officers,  and  conunittees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  remove  specific 
limitations  on  electric  typewriters  furnished 
to  Members;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
560) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12121.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  9,  1964  (78  Stat.  983), 
establishing  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  561).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HS,.  6430.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  public  health  laws  relating  to 
mental  retardation  to  extend,  expand,  and 
Improve  them,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  562).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12257.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 


expand  the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
migrants;  with  tjaendment  (Rept.  No.  563). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  909.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  12048  a  bill  to  amend  fxirther 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
564).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  910.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  602,  an  act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  565).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  10773.  A  bUl  to  amend 
section  1730  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter- 
carrier  branch  of  the  postal  service  to  be 
worn  In  theatrical,  television,  or  motion- 
picture  productions  under  certain  circum- 
stances (Rept.  No.  566).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EILBERG:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11816.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  law  enforcement  officers  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  who  are  killed  or  Injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal  law; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  567) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6161.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest.  In  the  State  of  California;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  568).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ABBITT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
McMnxAN  and  Mr.  Wampleb)  : 
H.R.  12429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.   12430.   A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.   12431.  A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Button,   Mr.    Conte,    Mr.   Goodell, 

Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Hohton,  Mr.  King 

of    New    York,    Mr.    McEwen,    Mr. 

PiRNiE,  Mr.  Reh)  of  New  York,  and 

Mr.  RoBisoN)  : 

H.R.  12432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 

Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 

amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  : 

H.R.  12433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 

to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 

of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 

a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent. 

and   the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 

and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

H.R.  12434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  12435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
caUons   Act  of   1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  pay  tele- 
vision programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
HJl.  12436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  base  on 
which  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  widows  is  computed;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12437.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  oil 
Import  control  program  shall  not  apply  to 
Imports   into   the    State   of   Hawaii;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  12438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
into  and  development  of  practical  means  for 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.   12439.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HJl.  12440.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RONAN: 
H.R.   12441.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works   and   Economic   Development  Act   of 
1965   to    make    certain    metropolitan    areas 
eligible  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.   12442.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and   Economic   Development  Act   of 
1965    to    make    certain    metropolitan    areas 
eligible  as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  12443.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  in- 
surance  benefits   thereunder   for   any   Indi- 
vidual  who   is   blind   and   has   at   least   six 
quarters    of    coverage,    and    for    other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  12444.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  12445.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum 
Income  tax  on  certain  individuals  and  cor- 
porations  with   substantial   Income;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.   12446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  Ice 
cream,   and   for    other   purposes,"    approved 
February  27,  1925;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  12447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant  to  certain 
Joint  endeavors  organized  by  hospitals  the 
same  tax  exemptions  as  are  accorded  to  the 
participating  hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  make  certain  metropolitan  areas 
eligible  as  redevelopment  areas,  and  to  In- 
crease certain  authorizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tent-essee : 
H.R.  12449.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.   12450.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12461.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 


trade  In  textile  articles:  to  ttie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  12452.  A  hill  to  amend  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  appli- 
cation and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12453.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  In  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.   BaoTHHX   of   Virginia, 
Mr.   SisK,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Steigee  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Spkingck,  Mr.  Habsha,  Kfr.  Mters, 
Mr.  Frasek,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  MxjLTKR,  Mr.  Hagak,  Mr.  Pcqua, 
Mr.    Bbown   of   Ohio,    Mr.   Walxxk, 
Mr.  HtTMGATE,  and  Mr.  Blatnik)  : 
H.R.  12454.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12455.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating  to  the 
examination,  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometrists  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  prnpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12456.  A  bill  to  extend  the  well-estab- 
lished concept  of  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem to  provide  the  broadest  educational  op- 
portunities possible  to  all  students  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  by  authorizing  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  award  scholarshlpis 
to  undergraduate  students  to  enable  them  to 
complete  2  academic  years  of  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12457.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  credit  against 
Income    tax   to   Individuals   for    certain   ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTNN: 
HJl.  12458.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  12459.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2385  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  advo- 
cating the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  while  traveling 
abroad  under  a  valid  U.S.  passport;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  12460.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  lor  other  purjKJses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  12461.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
program   of  monthly  children's   allowances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  12462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  12463.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  Administration 
to  contract  for  the  construction  of  certain 
parking  facilities  on  federally  owned  prop- 
erty   In    the    District   of    Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKJ: 
H.J.  Bes.  794.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  creation  ol  a  captive  nations  freedom 
aeries  of  postage  stamps  In  honor  at  national 
heroes  of  freedom,  oommenclng  with  a  Taras 
filievchenko  freadcnn  stamp;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.J.  Res.  795.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the   Constitution  to  provide 
that  a   person  who  has  been  a  naturaUzed 
citizen    of    the   United    States    for    15    years 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  796.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote   voluntary    neighborhood    action    cru- 
sades  by   communitleB  to  rally  law-abiding 
vu-ban  dwellers   In   preventing  riots;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  494.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  bringing  Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  home  from  Vietnam  as  a 
representative  spokesman  for  those  American 
Negroes  opposed  to  the  so-called  black  power 
philosophy;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.  Con.  Res.  495.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  bringing  Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr., 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  home  from  Vietnam 
as  a  representative  spokesman  for  those 
American  Negroes  opposed  to  the  so-called 
black  power  philosophy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  496.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    that 
Stokely  Carmichael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  If  he  returns  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.  Res.  911.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  study  the  Impact  of  East-West 
trade  and  assistance  to  nations  which  sup- 
pOTt  aggression,  directly  or  indirectly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
H.  Res.  912.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

277.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
relative  to  requesting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cancel  the  passport  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
HJl.  12464.  A   bill   for  the  reUef  of  Pas- 
quale  Pizzlmentl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  12465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Croce 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Carcione;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanu- 
ele  Catanzarltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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]  m.  13468.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rlbella 
Ca  anzarltl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dary. 

1  IJl.  12489.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carolina 
Dl  Caro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

]  [Jl.  13470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
A.  ijlparl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12471.  A  bUl  to  waive  certain  statu- 
tory limitations  in  favor  of  Meyer  Kronberg 
In  order  to  permit  the  awarding  to  him  of  a 
medal  of  honor;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  12472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CeclUo 
Benitez- Cabot;    to   the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  12473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Krai;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LegisUtioB  To  Assist  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  iCAasACBT7srrr8 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sieaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  legls- 
la  ;lon  which  I  believe  will  provide  asslst- 
ai  ce  to  hospitals  in  their  attempts  to 
dl  crease  administrative  costs  enabling  a 
reduction  in  medical  and  hospital  care 
f  c  r  patients. 

Our  hospitals  would  like  to  join  to- 
g(  ther  to  pool  their  resources  and  scarce 
p  rsonnel;  make  maximum  use  of  equip- 
naent  and  plant;  and  avoid  expensive 
d'  ipllcation  of  materials  and  services.  In 
a  any  communities  this  has  already  been 
d  >ne.  A  group  of  nonprofit  hospitals  have 
01  eated  a  single  entity  to  perform  actlvi- 
tl  5s  that  the  member  hospitals  have  been 
d  >ing  by  themselves,  such  as  laimdry, 
p  irchasing,  recordkeeping,  or  diagnostic 
Itboratory  services.  However,  adverse 
consequences  have  resulted  to  these  or- 
ganizations because  of  inability  to  ob- 
tiin  a  tax  exempt  status  under  section 
5  )l(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
When  a  tax  exempt  hospital  performs 
t;  lese  functions  for  itself,  there  is  no  tax 
p  roblem.  When  a  hospital  performs  these 
s  ;rvices  for  other  hospitals,  or  joins  with 
oihel:  institutions  to  create  a  joint  ven- 
t  ire,  unfortunately,  tax  exemption  is 
t  enled  to  the  entity  conducting  the  joint 
a  ctivity. 

A  tax  exemption  is  necessary  to  enable 
tie  receipt  of  grants  from  charitable 
f)undatlons  and  gifts  from  individuals. 
1  either  would  be  willing  to  donate  with- 
c  ut  assurance  of  tax  deductibility  for  the 
g  1ft.  Second,  accounting  practice  some- 
t  imes  shows  income,  subject  to  tax,  as  a 
'  paper  profit"  when,  for  example,  loans 
I  re  amortized  more  rapidly  than  the  de- 
1  reciation  of  the  plant  or  equipment  they 
lave  financed.  Third,  without  the  ap- 
]  (ropriate  Federal  exemption,  in  many 
i  Itates  the  organization  would  be  denied 
( xempt  status  under  State  law  and  would 
lie  faced  with  real  estate,  sales,  and  in- 
I  ;ome  taxes. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  a 
lew  subsection  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode,  section  501(c)  (18).  It  would  give 
itatutory  recognition  of  the  exempt 
itatus  of  joint,  group  or  cooperative  or- 
ganizations created  by  nonprofit  hos- 
>itals,  as  if  the  organization's  activities 
vere  conducted  by  the  member  hospitals 
ndlvldually.  Personnel  of  the  joint  ven- 
;ure  would  also  enjoy  the  same  benefits 
IS  accrue  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. 


This  amendment  would  not  reduce  the 
Treasury's  actual  revenue,  and  would  en- 
courage hospitals  to  do  collectively  and  at 
a  reduced  cost,  some  of  the  activities  they 
now  perform  individually. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  expenses  of  our  medi- 
care program  and  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
the  hospitals  in  their  endeavors  to  reduce 
these  costs  for  our  citizens. 


Food  Stamp  Program 


Elco  Corp.  Wins  President's  "E"  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
electronics  manufacturing  firm  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pa.,  the  Elco  Corp.,  of 
Willow  Grove,  has  been  conducting  an 
ambitious  program  to  sell  and  manufac- 
ture its  products  abroad.  Recently  the 
firm  received  an  "E"  award  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  recognition  of  its  "ex- 
cellence in  exporting." 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  what  one  relatively 
small  but  growing  company  has  accom- 
plished in  opening  up  international  mar- 
kets. 

Elco  manufactures  electronic  connec- 
tors used  in  computers  and  other  busi- 
ness machines.  It  first  began  seeking  ex- 
port markets  8  years  ago.  Today  foreign 
sales  account  for  12  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's $30  million  annual  sales. 

Benjamin  Fox,  president  of  Elco,  per- 
sonally visited  several  foreign  countries 
in  1959  in  an  initial  bid  for  export  busi- 
ness. By  1961  Elco  products  were  being 
assembled  in  England,  Denmark,  and 
Australia  and,  in  addition,  they  were 
being  sold  to  representatives  in  Japan 
and  France. 

By  1964  Elco  had  set  up  manufacturing 
operations  in  England,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Australia,  and  Japan. 
In  1965  Elco  entered  a  joint  venture  to 
manufacture  in  Canada. 

Elco  has  developed  customer  relations 
abroad  by  taking  part  in  international 
trade  exhibitions  and  holding  seminars 
in  foreign  countries. 

We  in  Montgomery  County  are  proud 
of  Elco's  efforts,  which  have  furthered 
the  national  policy  of  increased  exports. 
We  are  proud  that  Elco's  accomplish- 
ments have  been  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  presentation 
of  the  President's  "E"  award. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  House  passed  legislation 
which  would  authorize  appropriations  to 
continue  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Senate  previously  had  passed  similar 
legislation.  However,  the  two  versions 
differed  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
program  would  be  extended.  The  House 
bill  called  for  1  year  and  the  Senate  for  3. 
I  understand  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees have  met  on  two  occasions,  but 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 
I  would  like  to  urge  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  an  extension  of  the  program  for 
an  additional  3 -year  period — the  same 
length  of  time  authorized  by  the  orig- 
inal legislation  enacted  in  1964.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  1-year  limitation  is 
unnecessarily  restrictive  and  would  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  participating  States  from  under- 
taking the  necessary  forward  planning 
which  is  essential  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive and  prudently  administered  food 
stamp  program. 

The  report  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
bill  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  program  has  been 
administered.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  be  congratulated  for  living 
up  to  the  commitment  made  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1964  to  gradually  and  carefully 
expand  the  program.  The  3-year  appro- 
priation authority  enacted  in  1964  has 
contributed  substantially  to  this  solid 
record  of  achievement. 

The  successful  implementation  of  a 
program  of  this  nature  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governmental  bodies  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  major  responsibilities  for 
administering  this  program.  They  are 
solely  responsible  for  determining  who  is 
eligible  to  participate,  and  for  the  actual 
issuance  of  food  coupons.  In  order  for 
them  to  provide  for  orderly  and  well- 
thought-out  expansion,  it  is  essential 
that  they  have  adequate  time  to  provide 
the  necessary  financing,  the  training  of 
personnel,  and  the  preparation  of  facil- 
ities. If  the  States  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued, they  can  proceed,  as  they  have 
been  since  1964.  with  careful  and  orderly 
planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  3 -year  ex- 
tension should  be  enacted.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  already  in 
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the  second  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  I 
would  be  willing  to  settle  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension so  that  the  Department  and  the 
States  could  begin  to  make  definite  plans 
for  expansion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  Department  has  had  many  requests 
to  expend  the  program  into  new  areas. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
not  in  a  position  to  respond  because  of 
the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  pro- 
gram's future. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's counties  do  not  have  a  food  as- 
sistance program.  In  all  these  areas  there 
are  people  in  the  richest  Nation  of  the 
world  who  need  more  food.  I  urge  a 
speedy  resolution  of  the  differences  which 
are  holding  up  final  action  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  would  hope 
the  conferees  would  see  fit  to  extend  the 
program  for  3  years.  If  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  obtained  quickly,  then  I 
urge  a  compromise  extending  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  2  more  years. 


A  Salute  to  an  Outstanding  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Tuesday  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  favorably  reported  H.R. 
12257,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  As  was  the  case  in 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee  report- 
ed the  bUl  unanimously.  It  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  tradition  in  the  House  for  accord- 
ing the  programs  carried  on  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  not  only 
unanimous  but  enthusiastic  support.  You 
will  recaU  that  legislation  in  1965  pro- 
viding for  a  major  revision  of  the  act  was 
reported  from  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  by  unanimous  vote.  The  bill 
received  a  warm  reception  in  the  House 
and  on  final  passage,  I  do  not  recall  one 
dissenting  vote. 

Why  Is  this  the  case?  How  is  it  that  the 
Congress  is  able  time  and  time  again  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  without  controversy 
and  without  dissenting  voices?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mary  Switzer,  former  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  admin- 
istered the  program  through  the  years. 
On  legislation  matters,  she  has  been  an 
articulate  and  pursuasive  advocate  for 
administration  after  administration.  As 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch, 
shouldering  major  program  responsi- 
bilities, she  has  been  more  than  cooper- 
ative with  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees, both  with  regard  to  new  pro- 
posals and  to  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing programs.  More  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  she  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
hard-working  friend  of  the  clientele  she 
serves.  Through  her  imaginative  and  un- 
tiring efforts,  she  has  effectively  trans- 
lated the  acts  of  Congress  into  meaning- 


ful and  efficient  programs  to  rehabilitate 
thousands  and  thousands  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  Americans. 

Also  on  last  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced a  major  realinement  of  the 
Federal  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial service  programs.  A  new  agency,  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  is  be- 
ing established  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  functions  and  programs  presently 
scattered  in  four  agencies  within  the 
Department. 

Mary  Switzer  has  been  selected  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  agency.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  better  choice  could  not  be 
made.  I  want  therefore  to  join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  his  associates,  and  with  the  many 
Americans  who  have  benefited  from  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  pro- 
grams. In  paying  tribute  to  Mary  Switzer 
and  In  expressing  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  her  on  this  appointment. 

Commenting  on  the  reorganization, 
Secretary  Gardner  said : 

The  new  Agency  will  Join  under  a  single 
leadership  both  our  Income  support  pro- 
grams for  needy  Americans  and  the  social 
service  and  rehabilitation  programs  that 
many  fanollles  and  individuals  need. 

Not  only  will  the  programs  be  under 
a  single  leadership,  but  they  will  be  imder 
the  expert  and  sensitive  leadership  of 
a  truly  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress can  feel  confident  that  the  pro- 
grams and  services  in  which  we  are  so 
interested  will  be  strengthened  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Mary  Switzer.  So  too  can 
the  aged  and  the  handicapped  and  the 
other  needy  Americans  for  whom  these 
programs  are  Intended  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 


in  1943  he  left  his  influential  posts  as 
dean  of  the  chapel  and  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  Howard  University 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  where  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  interdenomi- 
national Fellowship  Church.  Today,  that 
church  continues  to  maintain  a  member- 
ship that  is  open  to  members  of  all  races 
and  all  religions. 

In  1953,  Dr.  Thurman,  the  grandson  of 
a  slave,  took  leave  from  his  San 
Francisco  church  to  become  the  first 
Negro  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Later  that  year.  Life  magazine 
named  him  one  of  the  12  great  preachers 
of  the  century. 

Dr.  Thurman  is  a  theologian,  poet,  and 
mystic,  and  the  author  of  16  books  in- 
cluding "Inward  Journey,"  "Disciplines 
of  the  Spirit,"  "Jesus  and  the  Disin- 
herited," and  "Luminous  Darkness." 

On  display  at  the  meeting  at  Temple 
Isaiah  will  be  "Fredom  Now,"  an  enor- 
mous wood  carving  by  Robert  W.  Ames, 
which  depicts  the  history  of  the  Negro 
people  and  has  been  on  an  exhibition 
tour  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  admirable  work  in  bet- 
tering human  relations  of  Rev.  James 
Hargett  of  the  Church  of  Christian  Fel- 
lowship— United  Church  of  Christ— and 
of  Rabbi  Albert  Lewis  of  Temple  Isaiah, 
who  are  cochairmen  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  membership  of 
this  honorable  body  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing greetings  to  Dr.  Thurman,  Rev. 
Hargett,  Rabbi  Lewis,  and  to  all  those 
who  will  be  attending  the  meeting  at 
Temple  Isaiah.  They  and  members  of 
the  cloth  of  all  denominations  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America  deserve 
the  commendation  and  respect  of  all  of 
us  for  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men. 


Temple  Isaiah  Dialog  on  Human 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition 
of  the  work  that  members  of  the  clergy 
are  doing  to  heal  the  racial  and  reUglous 
wounds  of  our  Nation,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  this  Sunday, 
August  20,  in  my  district. 

At  that  meeting  at  Temple  Isaiah, 
members  of  the  different  racial  and  re- 
ligious communities  of  Los  Angeles  will 
open  a  dialog  aimed  at  Improving  hu- 
man relations.  They  will  also  hear  a 
major  address  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  Illustrious  Protestant  preachers.  Dr. 
Howard  Thurman. 

In  1965,  in  India,  Dr.  Thurman  met 
Mahatma  Ghandi  and,  after  a  long  talk 
with  him.  Dr.  Thurman's  resolve  to  help 
eliminate  the  tensions  and  barriers  that 
divide  men  was  reinforced.  As  a  result, 


Preservation  of  the  Alligator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  and  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of 
his  bill  to  provide  protection  to  the 
American  alligator,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  July  26,  1967.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  also  introduced  on  July  26,  1967, 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

I  consider  myself  quite  fortunate  to 
have  enjoyed,  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  scenic  and  biological  splendors  which 
are  combined  in  Mr.  Fascell 's  district, 
especially  in  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  people  of  his  district,  the  Nation, 
suid  Members  of  this  body  should  be 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  tireless 
stewardship  he  has  displayed  with  regard 
to  the  natural  resources  of  southern 
Florida. 
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The  bin  which  we  Introduce  today 
Affords  an  our  colleagues  the  opportunity 
1 3  participate  In  saving  from  extinction 
I  most  unusual  animal  whose  history  ex- 
lends  back  200  miUlon  years.  Having 
lorvlved  the  tumultuous  heavings  and 
jjnklngB  of  the  earth's  crust  and  its 
'mtery  envelope;  the  extreme  vagaries 
( if  global  climatic  pulses;  and  the  depre- 
I  lationa  of  predators  in  its  ecological 
;  QlUeu,  the  aUlgator  now  faces  extinction 
it  the  hand  of  man. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  alligator 
s  subject  to  a  two-pronged  attack  from 
,  ■Ivillzation.  The  swampland  habitat 
srhich  is  home  to  these  huge  reptiles  is 
>eing  ruthlessly  torn  from  existence — 
Irained.  bulldozed,  and  subdivided, 
armed,  or  developed  industrially.  Then, 
IS  the  range  is  reduced  and  survivors  are 
;rowded  together,  poachers  can  conduct 
;helr  butchery  with  greater  ease. 

I  have  recently  visited  Everglades  Na- 
;lonal  Park  and  talked  at  length  with  the 
aersonnel,  including  Superintendent 
Mlin,  about  both  major  threats  to  the 
jators — poachers  and  Army  Engineers. 
[t  is  sickening  to  think  that  extensive 
poaching  operations  can  be  carried  out 
(Fithin  the  boiindaries  of  an  area 
designated  by  the  Congress  to  receive  the 
alghest  degree  of  protection  of  its  nat- 
ural resources — a  national  park.  So 
grossly  outnumbered  are  the  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  wildlife,  and  I 
Include  both  Federal  and  State  rangers, 
that  protection  on  the  ground  is  virtuaUy 
Impossible.  The  hide  hunters  make  use  of 
every  available  scheme  and  device  to  pur- 
sue their  hateful  work.  Aircraft,  airboats, 
and  radios  are  aU  used  to  advantage  to 
capture  the  alligators  and  avoid  pursuit. 
Given  this  inability  to  protect  such  a 
vast  expanse  with  additional  rangers  or 
wardens,  there  remains  only  a  single  at- 
tainable means  of  effectively  cutting  the 
flow  of  alligator  hides  in  the  channels  of 
commerce.  That  method  is  the  one  pro- 
posed In  this  bin.  By  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  Lacey  Act  we  may  lessen 
the  market  for  the  hides.  As  this  in  turn 
would  reduce  the  return  which  the 
poachers  could  hope  to  realize,  we  could 
expect  a  significant  drop  in  the  number 
of  animals  taken  for  their  skin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  second  threat  to  the 
American  alligator,  and  indeed  to  aU  the 
splendid  variety  of  life  forms  in  the  Ever- 
glades, is  not  so  simple  of  solution.  Those 
who  prey  upon  these  wild  creatures  by 
destro3dng  or  rsidicaDy  altering  the  en- 
vironment, hide  behind  a  mask  of  "prog- 
ress," or  "public  service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  over  the  past  few  years  insured  a 
high  degree  of  acciuacy  to  the  predic- 
tions of  aU  and  sundry  prophets  of  wild- 
life doom.  Yet,  despite  validating  the 
protestations  of  their  critics,  they  con- 
tinue to  dig,  damage,  and  destroy. 

A  case  In  point  is  the  canal  m  project 
just  east  of  the  Everglades  Park.  Here 
these  "engineers"  were  (Uwut  to  allow 
the  Intrusion  of  salt  water  far  Inland  of 
the  current  fresh  water — saline  water 
interface.  Such  an  intrusion  would  not 
only  endanger  local  water  supplies  but 
wreck  havoc  aaumg  the  biota  of  the  park 
itself.  The  aUlgator  for  Instance  requires 
a  fresh  water  environment.  It  was  only 


the  sheer  outrage  and  voluble  complaints 
of  conservationists  that  prevented  this 
from  being  an  accomplished  fact  at  this 
time.  There  is  now  a  plan  to  modify  the 
project  somewhat  in  an  effort  to  guard 
against  salt  water  intrusion.  I  must  con- 
fess to  my  colleagues  that  I  maintain 
some  serious  reservations  as  to  the  eflQ- 
cacy  of  the  modifications.  I  hope  I  wlU 
not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"I  told  you  so,"  at  some  later  date. 

The  corps  affects  a  most  curious  de- 
fense at  times — and  its  arsenal  of  defen- 
sive mechanisms  is  great — that  of  piously 
stating  that  they  do  only  what  they  are 
directed  by  Congress  to  do.  To  this  there 
Is  an  element  of  truth,  and  it  is  here  that 
this  body  can  make  its  second  contribu- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  alligator 
specifically,  and  vast  numbers  and  kinds 
of  wildlife  generally.  We  must  tell  these 
people  what  to  do.  What  we  tell  them 
must  be  that  which  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
dimiolshlng  natural  environment  and  its 
inhabitants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port these  efforts — the  United  States 
Code  amendment  and  careful  inspection 
of  corps  projects — to  stay  the  closing 
jaws  of  extinction  which  now  threaten 
the  alligator  and  his  wildlife  brethren. 


Monkey  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  headed  for  a  huge  budget  deficit. 
Many  of  us  have  repeatedly  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  ever-increasing 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  variety  of  nondefense  programs. 

Financial  realities  cannot  be  ignored 
so  it  is  not  surprising  either  that  Con- 
gress is  now  being  asked  to  increase  taxes 
to  help  meet  the  budget  deficit. 

While  there  is  no  question  but  that 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  time  the 
executive  branch  should  exercise  every 
reasonable  restraint  to  curb  imdue  ex- 
penditures of  tax  moneys.  Unfortunate- 
ly, needed  restraints  are  not  always  ex- 
ercised. 

Recently  the  National  Science  Poim- 
dation  listed  various  research  grants 
made  by  the  Foundation.  One  of  the 
grants  amounting  to  $13,500  was  for  a 
program  entitled  "Social  Behavior  of 
Old  World  Monkeys  in  the  Caribbean." 
Since  it  was  hard  to  see  why  Govern- 
ment funds  should  be  expended  for  such 
purposes  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  expressing 
my  position  on  the  grant.  Obviously,  an 
item  such  as  this  does  not  have  a  large 
Impact  on  the  overall  budget,  but  it  does 
symbolize,  I  believe,  certain  prevailing 
attitudes  about  Federal  spending.  The 
response  I  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  does 


little  to  aUeviate  my  concern  about  using 
tax  money  for  such  grants. 

Since  I  believe  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  Interested  in  seeing  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  matter,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  submit  the  two  let- 
ters for  Inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

JTTLT  26,  1967. 
Mr.  Leuuid  J.  Haworth, 
Director,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hawobth:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  grant  In  the  amount  oi  $13,500 
has  recently  been  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  a  project  to  study 
the  "Social  Behavior  of  Old  World  Monkeys 
In  the  Caribbean." 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  the  prospects  for  continued 
high  deficit  spending  the  current  Federal 
fiscal  situation  la  a  matter  of  concern.  In 
fact,  as  you  know,  the  President  has  called 
for  Increased  taxes  In  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge on  income  taxes. 

In  view  of  the  current  budgetary  situa- 
tion, it  would  not  appear  to  me  that  we 
should  Incur  further  Federal  spending  for 
a  project  calling  for  a  study  of  the  "Social 
Behavior  of  Old  World  Monkeys  in  the  Carib- 
bean." 

While  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  merits  of 
expending  tax  money  for  such  a  study  even 
under  favorable  budgetary  circumstances,  it 
is  to  me  inconceivable  why  such  a  project  is 
funded  at  this  time. 

Though  the  amount  of  funding  Involved 
in  this  particular  Instance  Is  not  large  in 
relation  to  the  overall  Federal  budget,  it  is 
ail-too  obvious  that  every  Item  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  Important  to  the  total  spend- 
ing picture. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  henceforth  greater  can 
will    be   exercised   with    regard   to   expendl- 
tiires  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glenaro  p.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 

National  Science  Foitndation, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  14, 1967. 
Hon.  GuENABD  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipscomb:  This  la  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  26  objecting  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  for  a  study  of  pri- 
mate social  patterns  In  the  Caribbean,  to  be 
conducted  by  Donald  S.  Sade  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Representative  Roudebush  has  also 
written  to  me  objecting  to  the  Foundation's 
support  of  this  project,  and  I'm  glad  to  send 
you  a  similar  report. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  ExecutlTe 
Branch,  has  called  for  Increased  research  ac- 
tivity in  the  social  sciences  In  the  hope  that 
our  ablUty  to  deal  with  social  problems  can 
be  advanced  to  match  the  pace  of  achieve- 
ment In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  social  sciences  have 
received  special  stimulus  from  the  Founda- 
tion In  the  past  several  years,  and  In  our  fis- 
cal year  1968  budget  request  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  I  have  proposed  an  in- 
crease of  25%  In  the  level  of  research  sup- 
port, over  fiscal  year  1967.  Dr.  Sade's  study 
of  social  behavior  In  rhesus  monkeys— a 
study  that  obviously  Is  not  feasible  on  hu- 
man populations — ^Is  among  those  that  sup- 
port this  Increased  effort  to  better  under- 
stand problems  of  human  social  behavior. 

In  carrying  out  the  Foundation's  mission 
to  support  basic  research.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  continue  to  vindertake  the  study  of  field* 
which — even  though  they  may  not  have 
any  Immediately  obvious  application — offer 
promise  of  advancing  our  knowledge  and  im- 
proving man's  ability  to  adapt  successfully 
to  his  material  and  social  environment.  We 
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consider  that  research  which  may  foster  bet- 
ter understanding  of  humans  Is  directly  and 
immediately  relevant  to  the  Foundation's  re- 
sponsibilities. The  need  to  explore  a  wide 
range  of  approaches  to  achieving  that  under- 
standing is  evident  as  we  examine  our  prob- 
lems, both  International  and  domestic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leland  J.  Haworth, 

Director. 


The  So-Called  Antirat  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
refusal  of  the  House  on  July  20  to  con- 
sider a  rat  eradication  bill  providing  $20 
million  a  year  to  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  2  years. 

I  share  the  concern  about  rat  control, 
but  passage  of  that  particular  bill  would 
have  been,  in  my  Judgment,  a  travesty. 
It  was  an  inferior  imitation  of  any  worth- 
while legislation  that  we  may  be  able  to 
pass.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rat  bill,  the  Federal  Government's 
chief  investigator  of  rats  and  wild 
rodents.  Dr.  Leo  Kartman.  said: 

A  rat  extermination  program  such  as  Con- 
gress recently  refused  to  fund  would  not  work 
anyway.  Rat  control  should  be  part  of  a 
real,  long-term  community  health  program. 

There  is  presently  some  $448  million 
available  for  such  things  as  rat  and 
rodent  extermination  programs  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department.  To  have  set  up  still 
another  $20  million  a  year  program  under 
yet  another  Department,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  we  would  have  al- 
lowed money  to  leak  off  in  redtape  and 
unnecessary   administrative   waste. 

The  Congress  balked  at  adding  HUD 
to  the  other  agencies  already  competing 
for  rat  control  money,  and  those  who 
criticize  our  refusal  to  allow  that,  while 
their  hearts  may  be  in  the  right  place, 
either  have  not  closely  examined  the 
President's  poorly  conceived  rat  bill  or 
are  purposely  raising  a  totally  false  and 
specious  issue. 

This  controversy  was  recently  summed 
up  by  a  leading  hberal  spokesman, 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  who  himself  grew 
up  in  a  New  York  City  slum,  when  he 
said  in  the  Washington  Post: 

The  President  seems  to  be  doing  nothing. 
Worse,  he  is  denying  it.  Talk  about  the  rat 
bill  is  meaningless.  The  rat  bill  Is  nothing. 

It  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for  some 
people  to  stop  talking  nonsense  on  this 
important  issue.  A  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams is  no  help,  in  fact  it  would  be  a 
hinder ance.  With  three  existing  Federal 
programs  for  urban  rat  control  and  an- 
other for  rural  areas,  it  is  no  real  solu- 
tion to  add  still  another.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  with  Great  Society  solu- 
tions. 


Instead  of  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  the  administration  sent  over  a 
worthless  imitation  of  legislaion,  having 
a  fancy  slogan,  the  antirat  bill,  and  big 
Madison  Avenue  treatment. 

The  Congress  saw  the  bill  was  mean- 
ingless, even  detrimental,  and  refused  to 
hear  it.  Any  mea  ingful  legislation 
would  probably  have  cut  back  urban  rat 
control  money  from  two  of  three  exist- 
ing programs  and  put  enough  money  into 
a  single  workable  program  to  do  the  job. 
Furthermore,  legislation  in  this  area 
should  consider,  along  with  rats,  disease 
carriers  of  all  types,  such  as  cockroaches, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  things. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  had  passed  the 
so-called  rat  bill,  we  would  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  further  compounding  the 
frustrations  of  the  poor  people  caught 
in  the  middle. 

The  fact  that  a  totally  false  issue  has 
been  raised  concerning  the  rat  bill  is 
summed  up  effectively  by  Congressman 
Henry  Retiss,  a  Democratic  Represent- 
ative from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  who 
served  on  the  subcommittee  that  consid- 
ered the  bill,  when  he  said: 

I  am  all  for  exterminating  rats,  but  just 
last  year  the  Congress  was  at  great  pains  to 
take  some  10  or  a  dozen  public  health  pro- 
grams, Including  programs  In  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  to  put  them  together  Into 
one  program  so  as  to  move  forward  greater 
flexibility  in  Federal-State-local  relations.  It 
was  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  President  signed 
it  last  October.  Under  the  act,  which  gives 
localities  freedom  to  choose  the  things  they 
want  to  concentrate  on,  at  least  seven  States 
are  now  coming  In  with  excellent  vector  rat 
control  programs.  But  here,  having  done  all 
that,  what  do  we  do  but  come  in  with  an- 
other tiny  specific  program,  very  costly  to 
administer.  It  gets  HUD  into  the  health  busi- 
ness, it  confuses  the  local  health  depart- 
ments who  have  been  dealing  uniformly  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW,  it  is  go- 
ing to  result  m  shopping  around,  whether 
you  get  rat-control  money  from  HEW  or 
whether  you  get  it  from  HUD. 

Worse,  It  Is  terribly  inflexible.  Take  the 
Milwaukee  health  commissioner,  with  whom 
1  discussed  this  matter.  He  has  programs  go- 
ing on  all  sorts  of  vectors,  mosquito  control, 
pigeons,  rats,  cockroaches,  and  several  other 
things.  Here  we  are  picking  out  one  of  t.iose 
and  saying,  this  is  it,  and  if  you  have  to 
starve  the  rest  of  your  program,  that  is  too 
bad.  So,  because  I  do  not  offer  this  in  a  de- 
structive spirit,  I  am  asking,  why  do  yov.  not 
In  the  administration  forthwith  go  before 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  Is  taking  up  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  next  week,  and  add  another 
$20  million  to  their  $62.5  million  annual 
authorization,  and  you  do  not  even  have  to 
have  a  rat-control  measure  there  because  It  is 
'  already  there? 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  the  control  of  rats  and  other 
disease-carrying  rodents,  is  primarily  a 
problem  that  can  be  met  only  through 
local  action,  with  help,  if  needed,  from 
the  Federal  funds  which  are  available. 
Rat  control  experts  agree  that  the  only 
way  to  eliminate  rats  in  urban  areas  is 
to  starve  them  out.  These  experts  have 
said  that  city  garbage  is  the  primary 
food  source  for  rats,  and  that  rats  could 
be  starved  out  in  most  urban  areas  in  6 
months  if  the  cities  adequately  cleaned 
up  garbage,  if  food  distributing  agencies 
watched  their  practices,  and  if  private 
citizens  would  take  care  to  store  garbage 
in  sealed  containers. 


As  for  Delaware,  neither  at  the  time 
the  rat  bill  came  to  the  House  nor  to  this 
date,  have  I  received  any  official  requests 
concerning  rat  control  programs  or  the 
availability  of  rat  control  money. 


Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of  California, 
Addresses  Jewish  War  Veterans    , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an 
address  of  great  significance  delivered  by 
our  able  and  beloved  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son] before  the  72d  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington. 

Congressman  Wilson  notes  in  his 
forthright  speech  that  he  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  examine  evi- 
dence to  determine  if  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee— 
SNCC — should  be  required  to  register 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  as  an  agency  of  the  Arabs,  Commu- 
nist Cuba,  China,  Russia,  or  whoever  else 
SNCC  may  represent.  The  Congressman 
has  taken  notice  of  admission  by  SNCC 
officials  that  anti-Jewish  propaganda 
material  disseminated  by  SNCC  is  being 
obtained  from  the  Arab  Embassies  in 
Washington. 

I  am  delighted  Vnat  our  colleague 
called  public  attention  to  this  disturb- 
ing and  appalling  revelation  and  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  him  that  we 
have  enough  domestic  racial  strife  with- 
out allowing  foreign  embassies  to  spread 
additional  agitation  throughout  our 
countrj'. 

I  am  also  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  California's  araly- 
sis  that  SNCC  is  following  an  old  Marx- 
ist and  Nazi  technique  of  trying  to  turn 
race  against  race,  religion  against  re- 
ligion, in  an  effort  to  divide  and  conquer. 
I  totally  share  the  gentleman's  convic- 
tion that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
training  in  this  country  of  Arab  military 
officers  who  represent  governments 
friendly  to  communism. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Wilson's  very  important  ad- 
dress. I  heartily  comphment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courageous,  timely,  and  en- 
Ughtening  speech  and  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Representative  Bob  Wh-son.  of 
California,  Before  the  72d  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  thb  Jewish  War 
Veterans  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  meet  with  and 
greet  this  important  convention  of  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith  from  throughout  the  nation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  organization  Is  actually  the  nation's 
oldest  active  war  veterans'  group,  foxinded 
by  patriotic  survivors  of  the  Civil  War.  Your 
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membership  covers  the  span  from 
Wo^d  War  One  to  Viet  Nam. 

A  1  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 

I  Services,  I  have  long  been  aware  that 

Americans  of  Jewish  faith  have  served  our 

during  her  wars  In  numbers  exceed- 

the  nimicrical  proportion  tbnt  might  be 

I  cated  by  the  percentage  of  Jewish  citizens 

;  or  general  population.  It  Is  also  my  honor 

alute   an   organization   whose   ranks   In- 

clui  le  the  worthy  holders  of  decorations  rang- 

from  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 

the  other  awards  that  America  be- 

Btol^s  upon  her  most  loyal  sons. 

have  heard  with  great  Interest  cf  your 
n  over  the  urgent  need  for  the  United 

Government  to  deal  with  threats  to 

seciirity  created  by  two  extremist  move- 
Power    fanaticism    and    Arab 
extremism. 

evidence   has    emerged   to   Indicate 

these  two  movements,  both  of   which 

religious   and    racial    emotions,    are 

Inning  to  collaborate. 
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dome  weeks  ago.  I  Informed  the  Depart- 
me  It  of  Defense  of  my  conviction  that  any 
na  Ions  collaborating  with  Communism, 
esp  BClally  the  Arab  states  that  severed  rela- 
tlo  u  with  America  and  vlllfled  us,  forfeited 
an  ■  right  to  have  their  military  personnel 
tra  Jied  In  the  United  States.  I  am  pursiilng 
thJ  3  problem  because  of  the  unreler  .Ing  Arab 
\XL\  olvement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  antl- 
An  erlcan  policies.  It  Is  with  dismay  that  I  ob- 
ser  re  that  the  Administration  Is  still  allowing 
Ar  tb  military  officers  and  technicians  to  have 
act  eaa  to  clasaifled  weapons  and  technical 
mi  nuals  of  our  armed  forces.  These  men 
sei  ve  governments  who  support  the  Russians, 
th  I  Chinese  Communists,  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
th  \  North  Vietnamese. 

■  Tou  can  then  understand  my  consterna- 
tlc  Q  to  learn  that  Ralph  Peatherstone,  pro- 
gr;  m  director  of  the  so-called  Student  Non- 
vl<  lent  Coordinating  Committee,  known  as 
S  »CC".  has  admitted  that  SNCC  obtained 
an  tl-Jewlsh  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  ma. 
tealal  from  Arab  embassies  in  Washington. 
It  Is  very  poaslble  that  some  of  this  vUe 
pr  >paganda  came  from  embassies  of  Arab 
St  ites  whose  military  officers  are  still  enjoy- 
In  5  the  hospitality  of  American  taxpayers  of 
al  faiths. 

rhe  new  antl-semltlc  line  of  SNCC  has  fol- 
io fed  a  worldwide  rise  In  Communist  antl- 
se  nltlsm.  Moscow  set  the  pattern  for  venge- 
ai  ce  after  the  armed  forces  of  Israel  de- 
fe  ited  the  Arabs  who  were  acting,  by  proxy, 
f  c  r  their  Communists  allies.  Antl- Jewish 
pi  opaganda  erupted  In  Russia,  Poland,  Tugo- 
and  elsewhere.  The  Communists 
to  continue  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
world  by  singling  out  the  Jews  as 
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_  this  context,  we  notice  the  participation 

Stokely   Carmlchael,   a   notorious   SNCC 

In  the  recent  Havana,  Cuba,  oonfer- 

of  elements  seeking  to  promote  chaoa 

Communism  In  the  Western  hemisphere. 


Just  as  Russia  exploited  Arab  emotions  In 
Instigating  war  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
leftists  of  SNCC  are  seeking  to  Introduce 
antl-semltlsm  Into  the  racial  war  they  are 
trying  to  start  in  the  United  States. 

The  un-American  passions  of  antl-seml- 
tlsm would  be  added  by  SNCC  to  the  cauldron 
of  the  "hate  whitey"  fanaticism  that  SNCC 
Is  stirring  up.  We  cannot  allow  this  cauldron 
to  boll  over. 

SNCC  Is  following  the  world  Conmiunlst 
technique  of  turning  race  against  race,  reli- 
gion against  religion,  group  against  group.  It 
is  the  old  Marxist  and  Nazi  technique  of 
divide  and  conquer. 

Since  SNCC  has  admitted  acting  as  a 
propaganda  conduit  for  Arab  embassies.  I  see 
great  wisdom  in  your  suggestion  that  SNCC 
be  required  to  register  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  Accordingly,  I  am 
asking  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  examine  all  available  evidence  to 
determine  if  SNCC  can  be  required  to  register 
as  an  agency  of  the  Arabs.  Communist  Cuba, 
China,  Russia,  or  whoever  else  they  may 
represent. 

The  P.B.I,  should  be  instructed  to  maintain 
the  closest  surveillance  on  this  group  which 
advocates  prejudice,  violence,  and  subver- 
sion. SNCC  would  sabotage  everything  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  creeds  have  tried  to  do 
to  perfect  our  society  and  Improve  the  lot  of 
all  our  citizens. 

Another  proposal  that  I  am  making,  In  view 
of  the  psychotic  ravings  of  SNCC  leaders,  is 
that  persons  like  SNCC  Chairman  Rap  Brown 
be  committed  for  mental  observation.  When 
a  person  calls  himself  "non-violent"  and 
simultaneously  urges  his  followers  to  "burn 
America  down"  and  obtain  guns  for  a  para- 
noid racial  war,  we  can  reasonably  doubt  his 
sanity. 

There  Is  also  the  legal  question  of  whether 
Brown  Is  mentally  capable  of  defending  him- 
self in  the  trial  he  faces  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  on  charges  of  Instigating  wide- 
spread arson  in  Cambridge,  Md.  To  make  this 
determination,  he  should  be  admitted  at  once 
to  a  Maryland  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
or  to  a  Federal  mental  facility  to  determine 
his  degree  of  sanity.  Brown  is  presently  free 
on  bond,  creating  a  situation  of  danger  to 
himself  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  same  concept  applies  to  other  SNCC 
leaders  who  claim  to  be  fighting  prejudice 
but  actually  are  reviving  Nazi-style  antl- 
semltism.  the  most  terrible  manifestation  of 
racism  of  modern  times.  Any  "rights"  worker 
demonstrates  symptoms  of  a  split  personality 
when  he  agitates  against  other  groups  on 
racial  and  religious  lines,  whipping  up 
prejudice  and  hate. 

Not  only  will  this  have  the  salubrious  ef- 
fect of  protecting  sick  individuals  and  the 
community  In  which  they  live,  but  it  would 
allow  the  public  to  recognize  the  distorted 
thinking  of  Black  Power  fanatics  for  what 
It  Is — a  outpouring  of  sick  ranting  and  rav- 
ing, fed  from  the  hate  springs  of  foreign  po- 
litical Ideologies. 


Let  us  turn  to  a  foreign  manifestation  of 
extremism  symbolic  of  the  anti-American 
prejudices  being  spread  In  the  wake  of  the 
recent  Middle  Eastern  war.  The  Washington 
Post  has  reported  this  week  from  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  that  Pakistani  newspapers  said  that 
government's  political  circles  were  "shocked' 
at  the  appointment  of  a  person  they  de- 
scribed as  "the  senior  vice-president  of  the 
well-known  Jewish  international  concern  of 
Coca-Cola"  to  be  the  new  American  Am- 
bassador to  Pakistan.  The  gentleman  at- 
tacked is  Benjamin  Oehlert,  Jr.,  who  happens 
to  be  a  Protestant.  But  the  Pakistanis  never- 
theless characterized  Mr.  Oehlert  as  a  Jew, 
as  if  there  should  be  some  scandal  if  an 
American  of  Jewish  faith  were,  Indeed,  as- 
signed to  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  meanwhile  denounced  American 
relations  with  Israel  and  sided  with  the  pro- 
Communist  Arab  forces  that  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  State  of  Israel,  a  pro-western  re- 
public. 

I  would  remind  Pakistan  that  Americans  of 
all  faiths  pay  the  taxes  to  finance  the  huge 
aid  programs  we  have  extended  to  Pakistan. 
We  also  notice  that  the  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airlines  Is  granted  all  courtesies  by 
Peking  and  transports  Communist  Chinese 
personnel  to  the  Arab  world  and  Africa.  In- 
deed, Pakistan  allied  herself  with  Communist 
China  against  India.  Pakistan  continues  to 
serve  as  a  funnel  for  the  channeling  of 
Peking  propaganda  to  the  Middle  East, 
especisdly  Cairo,  and  points  In  Africa. 

Although  human  slavery  still  exists  In 
Pakistan,  Karachi  has  Indicated  sympathy 
for  the  Black  Power  revolution  In  America. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  re-examine 
our  aid  program  to  Pakistan.  Also,  new  mili- 
tary supply  arrangements  must  be  re- 
evaluated at  once. 

Pakistani  military  officers  are  trained  In  the 
United  SUtes.  What  is  to  stop  them  from 
going  from  here  to  Communist  China  or  even 
to  Hanoi  to  pass  on  the  techniques  and  mili- 
tary data  they  acquire  In  U.S.  Army  training 
facilities? 

The  whole  question  of  training  military 
officers  from  any  ixatlon  that  colloborates 
with  Communism  was  wisely  raised  by  your 
convention.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will 
not  relax  In  my  own  efiforts  to  remove  such 
personnel  from  our  Installations.  Some  are 
even  trained  as  Jet  pilots,  at  the  expense  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  lavish  our  secrets  on  of- 
ficers of  nations  that  do  not  share  our  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  find  themselves  more 
sympathetic  to  our  enemies. 

I  might  add  that  If  any  nation  Is  entitled 
to  training  assistance  and  the  sale  of  military 
supplies  it  Is  the  State  of  Israel  which  stood 
single-handed  against  the  Communist- 
equipped  and  Communist-trained  Arab  on- 
slaught. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  address  your  con- 
vention and  to  commend  your  objective  of 
continuing  to  fight  as  civilians  for  the  free- 
dom you  fought  for  on  so  many  battlefields. 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  August  18, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merld- 
ikn.  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
S'esident  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Aarris,  D.D.,  offered  the  loUowing 
ff^yer: 

O  Thou  timeless  Lord  of  life  and  light, 
Who  art  the  center  and  soul  ol  e\ers 
Inhere: 

Turning  aside,  for  this  hallowed  mo- 
ihent,  from  the  violence  and  turbulence 


of  these  embittered  days,  we  would  hush 
the  words  of  the  wise  and  the  prattle  of 
the  foolish. 

As  Thy  presence  becomes  vivid,  our 
faith  is  strengthened  in  the  supremacy 
of  ultimate  goodness. 

In  the  silence  of  this  Chamber  of  gov- 
ernance, we  would  hear  the  ancient  sui- 
surance,  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God." 

Come  to  us.  we  pray.  In  the  common 
life  that  entangles  us.  Meet  us  in  the 
thorny  questions  which  confront  us 
amid  the  tragedies  and  suspicions  that 
have  befallen  men  and  nations. 

We  ask  not  that  Thou  wilt  keep  ua 


safe  in  these  dangerous  times,  but  that 
Thou  wilt  keep  us  loyal  to  the  starry 
ideals  of  this  dear  land  of  freedom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Baxtlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  provide  benefits  for  addi- 
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tional  categories  of  individuals,  to  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJR.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors and  disabUity  insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day August  n,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  292)  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  in  order  to 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion certain  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise which  is  in  part  over  Canadian  high- 
ways which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883),  be 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  colon 
and  adding  thereto  the  foUowlng:  "Provided 
further.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
merchandise  transported  between  points 
within  the  continental  United  States,  includ- 
ing as  to  Alaska  only  the  southeastern  part 
thereof,  over  routes  which  are  In  part  over 
Canadian  highways  and  connecting  Cana- 
dian passenger  and  motor  vehicle  ferry  sys- 
tems providing  service  between  points  In 
British  Columbia  and  in  part  by  a  vessel 
or  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  operat- 
ing as  part  of  the  Alaska  ferry  system  and 
serving  points  in  southeastern  Alaska." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 

the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senator  from 

New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  recognized. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 

the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  begirming  with  Calendar 
No.  499.  skipping  over  Calendars  Nos.  500 
and  501,  then  continuing  with  Calen- 
dar No.  502  and  the  succeeding  measures 
in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  IN- 
ouYE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  hi  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
514) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    AND    EXPL.\NAT10N    OF    THK    VOA. 

The  purpose  of  S.  292  Is  to  amend  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920— 
commonly  known  as  the  Jones  Act— so  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  Canadian  ferries  between 
points  in  British  Columbia  for  carriage  of 
merchandise  being  transported  by  motor  car- 
rier from  any  point  In  the  continental  United 
States  to  southeastern  Alaska  when  that 
merchandise  has  been  transported  in  part 
over  Canadian  highways. 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920— hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Jones 
Act— is  a  cabotage  law  providing  that  mer- 
chandise shall  not  be  transported  by  water, 
or  by  land  and  water,  between  points  In  the 
united     States,     districts,     territories,     and 
possessions  thereof,  In  any  other  vessel  than 
Tvessel  built  In  the  United  States,  docu- 
mented wBder  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Existing  law.  however,  creates  several  exemp- 
tions to  the  Jones  Act,  one  of  which  exempts 
merchandise  being  transported  In  part  over 
Canadian  rail  lines  on  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   approved   routes.   But   existing 
law  provides   no   such   exemption  for   mer- 
chandise    moving    to    Alaska    in    part    over 
Canadian    highways.    S.    292    would    create 
an  additional  exemption  to  the  Jones  Act 
for    motor    carrier    traffic    to    southeastern 

There  are  four  requirements  that  must  be 
met  m  order  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
to  be  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the 
Jones  Act  by  reason  of  S.  292 : 

1  The  Intended  final  destlnaUon  of  the 
merchandise  must  be   within   southeastern 

2  The  merchandise  must  be  transported  In 
pari,  over  Canadian  highways; 

3  The  merchandise  must  be  transported  In 
part  by  a  connecting  Canadian  passenger  and 
motor  vehicle  ferry  system  between  points  In 
British  Columbia; 


4.  The  merchandise  must  be  transported 
In  part  by  a  vessel  or  vessels  built  In  the 
United  States,  operating  as  part  of  the  Alaska 
ferry  system  and  serving  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Only  merchandise  l>elng  transported  to 
southeastern  Alaska  Is  within  the  exemption 
provided  by  the  bill.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that 
the  merchandise  pass  through  southeastern 
Alaska  while  In  the  stream  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Intended  destination  of  the 
merchandise  must  be  southeastern  Alaska, 
for  it  Is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to 
meet  the  unique  transportation  requirements 
of  only  that  part  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  designations  "southeastern  part"  (of 
Alaska)  and  "southeastern  Alaska"  used  In 
the  bill  mean  that  part  of  Alaska  Included 
within  election  districts  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5 
as  established  by  article  XIV,  section  3. 
Alaska  State  constitution,  as  amended  by 
the  reapportionment  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  Issued  December  7,  1961.  General- 
ly, that  area  comprises  the  Alaska  Pan- 
handle and  Includes  ports  from  Ketchikan  to 
Haines  and  Skagway. 

The  requirement  of  transporUtion  In  part 
over  Canadian  highways  means  that  the 
merchandise  must  be  transported  by  motor 
carriage — whether  by  common  carrier  or 
private  carrier — In  part  over  Canadian  high- 
ways In  order  to  enjoy  the  exemption  af- 
forded by  S.  292.  Transportation  of  the  mer- 
chandise on  the  highways  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land Is  exi>ected  to  be  the  common  method 
of  satisfying  this  requirement. 

In  order  to  be  within  the  exemption  af- 
forded by  this  bin  the  merchandise  can- 
not be  transported  by  any  f  cjrelgn  veeatA  other 
than  Canadian  passenger  and  motor  vehicle 
ferries  that  serve  points  within  British 
Columbia.  Thus.  Canadian  vessels  may  be 
used  under  the  provision  of  this  bill  only 
between  points  in  British  Columbia  and 
not  between  any  U.S.  port,  including  those  of 
southeast  Alaska,  and  any  Canadian  port. 
The  provisions  of  the  bUl  require  that  to  be 
within  the  exemption  the  merchandise  must 
as  well  be  carried  In  part  by  vessels  of  the 
Alaska  ferry  system  servUig  points  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Thus,  if  the  merchandise  Is 
trucked  across  Vancouver  Island,  then  carried 
by  Canadian  ferry  to  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  only  a  vessel  of  the  Alaska  ferry 
system  could  carry  the  merchandise  from 
there  to  southeast  Alaska  under  the  terms  of 
the  exemption  afforded  by  this  bill. 

Your  committee  has  deleted  the  language 
of  the  original  bill  requiring  that  the  mer- 
chandise travel  over  a  route  recognized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
which  route  a  rate  tariff  has  been  filed.  The 
bill  PS  reported  in  no  way  seeks  to  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  or  filing  requirements  of  the 
Commission  and  that  language  has  been  de- 
leted only  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  afforded  by  the  blU 
to  private  carriers  not  subject  to  Comml.=slon 
Jurisdiction  as  weU  as  to  carriers  required 
to  have  routes  recognized  by  the  Conunlssion 
and  required  to  file  route  tariffs  with  the 
Commission. 

Language  in  the  original  bill  providing 
that  the  exemption  afforded  shall  be  effective 
only  during  such  time  or  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  determines  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  grants  similar  prm- 
leees  with  respect  to  the  use  of  U.S.  vessels  In 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  In  Canada  has  also  been  deleted  from 
the  bUl  as  reported.  As  disclosed  at  page  40 
of  the  hearing  on  S.  292  before  your  commit- 
tee (serial  No.  90-14)  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment presently  authorizes  a  substantial 
number  of  U.S.  vessels  to  engage  In  its  coast- 
wise trade,  although  this  authority  may  not 
constitute  a  "similar  privilege."  It  Is  believed 
that  the  uniqu-  transportation  factors  affect- 
ing southeastern  Alaska  warrant  the  exemp- 
tion   provided    by    S.    292,    independent    of 
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ebuiges  In  the  cabotage  laws  of  Canada. 
Tl  e  report  received  from  the  Department  of 
Jv  Btlce  urges  the  deletion  of  any  reciprocity 
re  julrement. 

BACKGEOTTND  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
19  20,  as  amended,  prohibits  the  use  of  Ca- 
ns dlan  ferries  or  any  other  foreign-flag  vessel 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  from  any 
p<lnt  in  the  United  States  to  another,  In- 
clidlng  Alaska.  This  bill  would  create  an 
ejemptlon  to  section  27  so  as  to  allow  the 
ui  e  of  Canadian  ferries  In  transporting  mer- 
cl  andlse  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

Presently  cargo  transported  via  motor 
ctrrler  destined  for  southeastern  Alaska, 
nust  travel  a  long  and  arduous  route  to 
P  Ince  Rupert.  British  Columbia,  where  con- 
n  wtlon  can  be  made  with  the  Alaska  ferry 
B^Btem.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
n  otor  carriers  with  cargo  originating  In  the 
1<  wer   United   States   could   travel   via   U.S. 

V  issela  from  northwest  Washington  State  to 

V  incouver  Island,  thence  via  Canadian  hlgh- 
■9  ay  north  on  Vancouver  Island  to  the  de- 
p  irture  point  of  the  British  Columbia  ferry 
r  vtem  at  Kelsey  Bay;  then  via  Canadian 
t  irry  to  Prince  Bui)ert,  British  Columbia,  and 
c  mnectlon  with  the  Alaska  ferry  system. 

ThU  proposed  legislation  can  be  expected 
t )  provide  lower  cost  transportation  to  south- 
etatem  Alaska  which  for  various  reasons  Is 
I  nable  to  derive  any  real  benefit  from  the 
(listing  exemption  to  section  27  for  rall- 
I'ater  routes  to  Alaska.  The  limited  waiver 
c  r  the  cabotage  laws  contemplated  by  this 
1  iglslatlon  Is  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
1  ranaportatlon  problems  associated  with  the 
I  autheaatem  part  of  Alaska.  The  only  U.S. 
1  larlne  carrier  serving  southeastern  Alaska 
1  las  advised  your  committee  that  It  has  no 
Objection  to  enactment  of  S.  292. 

COST  or  LEGISLATION 

Enactment   would   Involve   no   significant 
iddltlonal   cost   to  the   Government. 


MRS.  WILLIFRED  S.  SHIRLEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  4809)  for  the  relief  of 
i4rs.  Winifred  S.  Shirley  was  considered, 
>rdered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
Ime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
;he  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
:No.  517),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
^e  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Mrs.  WUllfred  8.  Shirley,  of  Cassel- 
berry,  Pla.,  of  liability  of  $1,283.20.  which  U 
the  amount  of  an  overpayment  between 
April  29,  1962,  and  July  4,  1964,  of  salary  and 
salary  retention  payments,  as  the  result  of 
administrative  error.  The  bill  would  also 
permit  the  refund  of  amounts  repaid  or 
withheld  because  of  that  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  report  on  H.R.  4809  reveals  the 
following : 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  this  bill  Indicated  that 
It  had  no  objection  to  relief  In  this  Instance. 
The  Comptroller  General  fn  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Indicated  that 
relief  In  this  case  Is  a  matter  for  determina- 
tion by  Congress. 

"Mrs.  Shirley,  a  GS-4  employee  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Sanford.  Fla.,  was  granted  saved 
pay  on  April  29,  1962,  when  she  was  demoted 
from  grade  GS-5  to  grade  GS-4.  She  was  not 
entitled  to  the  saved  pay,  since  she  had  not 
served  In  grade  GS-5  or  higher  for  2  continu- 
ous years  immediately  preceding  April  29, 
1962,  aa  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 


Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Navy.  In 
addition,  a  longevity  step  Increase  was  re- 
corded for  Mrs.  Shirley  effective  AprU  29, 
1962,  to  which  she  was  not  entitled  because 
she  had  not  completed  the  required  3  years" 
waiting  period.  This  resulted  In  her  over- 
payment  In  the  sum  of  $1,283.20. 

"In  commenting  on  this  case  the  Navy 
Indicated  that  It  would  have  no  objection  to 
relief  and  stated  as  follows : 

"  'There  are  other  cases  of  overpayment 
which  resulted  from  the  same  misinterpreta- 
tion which  precipitated  Mrs.  Shirley's  over- 
payment. Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  no  objection  to  the  bill,  but  prefers 
its  amendment  to  Include  all  individuals 
identified  and  whose  overpayment  was  a 
result  of  error  in  computing  the  2-year  wait- 
ing period  required  by  5  U.S.C.  1107(a)(4).' 
"The  committee  notes  the  Navy  observa- 
tion that  It  would  prefer  a  change  In  the  law 
to  permit  relief  for  all  individuals  serves  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  there  Is  presently  no 
way  to  grant  Mrs.  Shirley  relief  but  by  legis- 
lative action.  Clearly,  through  no  fault  on 
her  part,  this  series  of  governmental  errors 
has  placed  a  serious  financial  hardship  upon 
Mrs.  Shirley.  On  this  state  of  facts,  the  com- 
mittee finds  that  legislative  relief  Is  clearly 
Justified,  and  recommends  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably." 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
of  the  foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  H.R.  4809,  be  considered 
favorably. 

ALBERT  P.  MORELL 

The  bill  (H.R.  5967)  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  P.  Morell  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  518) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJHPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to 
pay  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed 
$954.67  to  Albert  P.  Morell  In  satisfaction  of 
his  claims  for  funeral  and  burial  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  the  late 
Nunzlata  Lalll,  which  were  not  paid  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  assets  of  the 
decedent  consisting  of  U.S.  savings  bonds 
payable  on  death  to  the  United  States  were 
not  available  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
and  proper  funeral  and  burial  expenses. 


STATEMENT 


The  House  report  on  H.R.  5967  reveals  the 
following: 

"The  Treasury  Department  in  Its  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill  indicates  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  provided  it  is  amended  to  include  the 
language  of  the  committee  amendment. 

"The  Information  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  this  matter  dis- 
closes that  Nunzlata  Lalll.  of  Scranton,  Pa.. 
died  on  April  28.  1961.  As  Is  noted  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  records  of  that  Department  disclose  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lalll  was  the 
owner  of  UJ3.  savings  bonds,  series  E,  with  a 
face  value  totaling  $4,000.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  further  indicated  that  a 
search  of  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt,  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency, 
Chicago  branch,  has  disclosed  no  other  out- 
standing bonds  registered  in  the  name  of 
Nunzlata  Lalll,  as  registered  owner  of  first- 
named  coowner  at  the  aforementioned  ad- 
dress, than  the  following:  UJS.  savings  bonds 


of  series  E  totaling  $4,000  (face  value) 
numbered  D-32876574-E,  D-30831656-E, 
M-30623497-E,  M-30623498,  and  M-30623499- 
E  pay  on  delivery  to  the  Treasurer  or  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 
"The  Treasury  Department  has  stated  that 
the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt 
Indicate  that  the  bonds  referred  to  above  and 
m  the  bin  have  not  been  received  by  the 
Department.  The  Department  further  Indi- 
cated that  there  Is  some  question  concern- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  bonds.  Accord- 
ingly, It  was  recommended  that  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  provide  relief  only 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  bonds  by  the  Treas- 
urer or  upon  proof  of  their  loss  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  that  the 
bonds  win  be  redeemed  In  accord  with  the 
agreement  therein.  The  committee  agrees 
that  under  the  circumstances  this  Is  a  rea- 
sonable requirement. 

"The  report  of  the  Treasury  Department 
suggests  that  since  the  Department  has  not 
received  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  owner 
of  the  bonds  and  of  the  Indebtedness  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  bUl,  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  require  evidence  of  the  death 
and  establishment  of  the  date,  and  that  this 
proof  be  made  a  condition  for  pa3rment.  These 
conditions  are  embodied  In  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  committee 
as  an  amendment  to  the  blU. 

"In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
this  case  and  in  view  of  the  position  fc'ken 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  blU.  ae  amended,  be  favor- 
ably considered." 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
of  the  foregoing,  concurs,  in  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  blU,  HJl.  5967,  be  considered 
favorably. 

JOHN  E.  COPLIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6452)  for  the  relief  of 
John  E.  Coplin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ELOY  C.  NAVARRO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  294)  for  the  reUef  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  to  strike  out  "$3,290.02,"  and 
insert  "$2,500.00";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read: 

S.  294 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Eloy 
C.  Navarro,  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  the 
sum  of  $2,500.00  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  his  personal  hand  tools 
Incident  to  his  employment  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  an  automobile  mechanic, 
the  said  Eloy  C.  Navarro  having  been  required 
to  furnish  personally  all  hand  tools  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  l>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  stun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  520) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  "$3,- 
290.02"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fligure 
•■♦2,500.00". 

PURPOSE    OF   AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  claim  to  refiect  the  used  value  of  the 
tools  in  question. 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended,  is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  Eloy  C. 
Navarro,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  personal  handtools  Incident  to  his 
employment  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  an  automobile  mechanic. 

STATEMENT 

Mr.  Navarro's  personal  handtools  were  re- 
moved from  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation's 
locked  shop  building  on  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  project,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  on  the 
night  of  AprU  29,  1964. 

Mr.  Navarro's  tools  were  In  the  shop  as  a 
result  of  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  policy  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  theft,  that  policy 
being  that  each  mechanic  would  furnish  hla 
own  handtools  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion would  provide  the  major  tools  and 
equipment.  This  policy  was  In  accordance 
with  local  commercial  practice. 

Prior  to  the  theft.  It  had  been  determined 
that  privately  owned  vehicles  would  not  be 
permitted  to  park  In  the  area  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  shops  because  of  the  Umlted 
parking  space  available  near  the  shop  build- 
ing. However,  the  mechanics  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  parking  near  the  shop  build- 
ing to  facilitate  the  unloading  and  loading 
of  their  tools  which  were  customarily  taken 
home  overnight  for  safekeeping. 

Mr.  Navarro  submitted  a  claim  for  the  loss 
of  the  tools  on  the  basis  that  his  loss  was 
Incident  to  his  service,  since  he  was  required 
to  furnish  his  personal  handtools  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  position.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Navarro's  claim  could  not  be 
considered  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
(28  U.S.C.  2671  et  seq.)  because  the  amount 
exceeded  the  Jurisdictional  limit  of  $2,500 
for  the  administrative  determination  of 
claims.  Further,  Mr.  Navarro's  claim  could 
not  be  considered  under  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  682)  as 
It  could  not  be  shown  that  the  damage  to  or 
loss  of  property  arose  out  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  evidence 
indicated  that  the  loss  of  the  handtools  re- 
sulted from  theft  and  not  from  any  act  of 
the  Bureau  or  of  any  of  Its  employees. 

Using  the  foregoing  as  a  basis,  the  Depart- 
ment's Solicitor  in  Denver  denied  the  claim, 
which  was  appealed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  In  Washington,  D.C.,  where  It  was 
also  denied.  These  denials  precluded  the  De- 
partment from  compensating  Mr.  Navarro 
for  the  loss  of  his  tools. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  claimant  lost  his 
personal  handtools  Incident  to  his  service, 
and  It  would  be  Inequitable  to  have  him  bear 
this  loss.  The  claimant  Insists  that  the  sum 
stated  in  the  bill  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
tools  were  used  and  not  new.  However,  the 


only  other  esttmate  of  the  value  of  the  said 
tools  was  by  a  foreman  who  placed  the  value 
at  $2,500.  The  committee  beUeves  that  the 
sum  of  $2,500  represents  fair  compensation 
to  the  claimant  for  the  loes  and,  accordingly, 
recommends  that  this  blU,  as  amended,  be 
favorably  considered. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  798)  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  survivors  of  local  law-enforce- 
ment officers  while  apprehending  per- 
sons for  committing  Federal  crimes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3717)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Richwine  was  announced  as 
next  in  order^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPER- 
TIES WITHIN  THE  COLONIAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK, 
YORKTOWN,  VA. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7362)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  cer- 
tain properties  within  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  in  Yorktown,  Va., 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  523),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7362  and  a  companion 
measure.  S.  1411.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Spong,  Is  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  real  property  within  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  to  increase  by  $777,000  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  in  connection  with  this  park. 

NEED 

The  Colonial  National  Historical  Park  was 
established  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  3, 
1930  (46  Stat.  1490).  Its  authorized  bound- 
aries embrace  9,430  acres,  7,000  of  which  are 
now  owned  by  the  United  States.  The  park 
Includes  Yorktown,  most  of  Jamestown  Is- 
land, the  site  of  the  Cape  Henry  memorial, 
and  a  22-mlle  parkway  which  connects  It 
with  WlUlamsburg  and  other  historic  sites. 
Only  one  other  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem attracted  more  visitors  (7,038,000)  than 
It  did  In  1966. 

Opportunity  has  arisen  to  acquire  what  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  George  Waller 
Blow  estate  in  the  heart  of  Yorktown.  This 
estate  consists  of  23  parcels  of  land  plus  frac- 
tions of  two  others.  At  least  12  of  these  lots 
were  laid  out  in  1691.  The  estate  also  includes 
four  buildings  of  historical  significance  plus 
several  others  of  less  importance.  The  most 
Impressive  of  the  four  is  "Scotch  Tom"  Nel- 
son's house,  a  fine  example  of  early  18th- 
century  architecture.  This  was  the  home  of 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  probable  headqu.irters  of  General 
Cornwallis  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in 


1781,  the  center  of  a  celebration  upon  Lafay- 
ette's return  visit  of  Yorktown  In  1824,  and 
a  hospital  which  served  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederate  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  other  three  homes  are  the  Thomas  Pate 
house,  a  brick  building  constructed  in  1703 
or  earUer;  the  Ballard  house,  a  frame  build- 
ing constructed  prior  to  1744;  and  the  Ed- 
mund Smith  house,  a  brick  building  con- 
structed about  1750.  Also  included  in  the 
area  proposed  to  be  acquired  are  the  foun- 
dations of  two  other  grant  townhouses — the 
William  Nelson  hotise  (destroyed  during  the 
siege  of  1781)  and  the  Charles  Cox  house  (de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1911)  which  were  of  im- 
portance during  the  colonial  period  and,  in 
addition,  certain  earthworks  which  were  built 
by  the  British  during  the  selge  of  Yorktown 
and  were  used  again  80  years  later  by  the 
Confederate  Army.  Considering  all  this,  the 
committee  concurs  In  Congressman  Down- 
ing's  concliislon  concerning  the  significance 
and  importance  of  the  acquisition  proposed 
by  his  blU: 

"•  •  •  these  properties  dramatize  the  lives 
of  great  patriots  and  a  great  event  In  Amer- 
ican history  and  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity." 

All  four  of  the  homes  mentioned  above 
were  completely  and  carefully  rehabilitated 
and  restored  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  have  been  maintained  in  first-class  con- 
dition since  then.  They  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing addition  to  the  Government's  present 
holdings  in  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park.  In  fact,  without  them  the  park  not 
only  would  be  far  from  complete  but  would 
also  lack  the  very  center  of  its  interest.  A 
debt  of  gratitude  Is  due  all  the  members  of 
the  Blow  family  for  their  long-continued  In- 
terest In  this  property  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  sell  It  to  the  United  States  at  the 
Government's  own  appraised  value. 

The  committee  was  advised  during  the 
hearings  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  Its  Intention  to  open 
the  Nelson  House  to  public  visits  and  to  rent 
several  of  the  other  buildings  to  persormel 
of  the  Park  Service  stationed  at  Colonial 
National  Historical  Park.  Assurance  was  given 
that  the  rents  received  will  be  adequate  to 
cover  at  least  the  maintenance  costs  of  these 
homes.  While  the  committee  does  not  dis- 
approve of  this  plan  for  the  present,  it  hopes 
that  the  National  Park  Service  will  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  matter  a  few  years  hence 
to  determine  whether  it  would  not  better 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  park  to  keep  all  of 
these  historic  houses  open  to  visitors. 

COST 

Tlie  estimated  costs  of  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  H.R.  7362,  Including  Inci- 
dental administrative  expenses.  Is  $777,000. 
The  property  is  In  such  condition  that  no 
expenditures  will  be  needed  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  development.  The  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  with  respect 
to  admission  fees. 


RESERVING  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  NE- 
VADA AND  OREGON  AS  A  GRAZING 
RESERVE  FOR  INDIANS  OF  FORT 
McDERMITT,  NEV. 

The  bill  'S.  2162)  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserv- 
ing certain  public  domain  lands  in  Ne- 
vada and  Oregon  as  grazing  reserve  for 
Indians  of  Fort  McDermitt,  Nev.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 

of  January  17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  is  amend- 
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ed  by  Inserting  a  conuna  after  "southwest 
q»  arter  section  26;  west  half. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u]  lanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
R  ECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
bji) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
•w  Eis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aMoUows: 

FITKPOSZ 

The  purpose  of  S.  2162  la  to  correct  an  error 
li  a  land  description  contained  In  the  act 
a  January  17,  1936,  reserving  certain  public 
Itnds  In  Nevada  for  the  Port  McDermltt 
Indians. 

The  1938  act  withdrew  21,500  acres  for  use 
b  T  the  Indians.  Due  to  the  deletion  of  a  com- 
n  a,  about  400  acres  were  excluded  from  the 
d  sscrlptlon.  Although  all  of  the  land  has  been 
a  Imlnlstered  as  part  of  the  reservation,  en- 
a:tment  of  the  bill  will  restore  the  comma 
a  Qd  make  the  sUtute  conform  to  the  original 
Ijitent. 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  will  be  re- 
c  ulred  by  the  enactment  of  S.  2162. 
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1  )ISPOSinON  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
NOW  ON  DEPOSIT  TO  CREDIT  OF 
MINNESOTA  CHIPPEWA  TRIBE  OP 
INDIANS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  MIS- 
SISSIPPI BANDS  AND  THE  PIL- 
LAGER AND  LAKE  WINNIBIGO- 
SmSH  BANDS  OF  CHIPPEWA  IN- 
DIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
)111  (S.  1165)  to  provide  for  disposition  of 
udgment  fiinds  now  on  deposit  to  the 
itedlt  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
)f  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi 
Sands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Win- 
ilblgoshlsh  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  Bunendments  on  page  2.  line  9,  after 
the  word  "Interior.",  to  Insert  "Only 
those  persons  who  are  descendants  of 
the  Mississippi  Bands  and  the  Pillager 
ind  Lake  Wlnnibigoshish  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  who  were  bom  on  or  prior 
to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and 
who  meet  the  requirements  for  member- 
ship in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  use  or 
distribution  of  the  funds.*';  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "(1)"; 
In  line  18,  after  the  word  "tax",  to  strike 
out  "(2)  subject  to  any  lien  of  claim  of 
attorneys  or  creditors,  and  (3)  held  to  be 
"other  Income  and  resources"  as  that 
term  Is  used  In  sections  2(a)  (10)  (A), 
402(a)(7),  1002(a)(8).  and  1602(a) (14) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended."; 
and  after  line  22,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  funds 
on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Wlnnibigoshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  October 
31,  1966,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  docket  18-B.  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 


fees  and  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  bodies  of  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe  and  the  White  Earth, 
Leech  Lake,  and  Mllle  Lacs  Reservations  with 
whom  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnibigoshish  Bands 
of  Chippewa  Indians  are  affiliated,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Only 
those  persons  who  are  descendants  of  the 
Mississippi  Bands  and  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Wlnnibigoshish  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians 
who  were  born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on 
the  date  of  this  Act  and  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  membership  In  the  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe  shall  be  entitled  to 
share  in  the  use  or  distribution  of  the  funds. 
Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  5251,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

A  Judgment  in  the  amount  of  $1,671,262.18 
was  awarded  to  the  Mississippi  Bands  and 
$2,260,942.90  to  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnni- 
bigoshish Bands  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  18-B.  The  awards  represent  ad- 
ditional payment  for  10,213,700  acres  of  land 
In  Minnesota  ceded  under  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1855  (10  Stat.  1165).  These  funds 
are  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  Inter- 
est-bearing accounts. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  approximately 
$330,000  of  the  funds  remaining  after  de- 
duction of  attorney  fees  and  expenses  will  be 
used  as  a  program  fund  on  the  White  Earth, 
Leech  Lake,  and  Mille  Lacs  Reservations.  The 
remainder  of  the  Judgment  will  be  distrib- 
uted per  capita  to  the  approximately  18,000 
Indians  comprising  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe. 

AMENDMENTS 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  rec- 
ommended three  amendments  adopted  by 
the  committee  which  woula  (1)  provide  the 
basic  criteria  governing  enrollment,  (2) 
delete  language  which  provides  that  any  per 
capita  distribution  shall  be  subject  to  any 
lien  or  held  to  the  other  income  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  (3)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

COST 

No   expenditure   of  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  under  the  terms  of  S.  1165. 


Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  or  estates  of 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa dying  without  heirs  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  526) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  tlie 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  2531  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  credit 
to  the  account  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma  the  approximately  $74,900 
which  has  been  held  In  the  Treasury  for 
distribution  to  members  of  that  nation  for 
a  number  of  years  but  which  has  not  been 
claimed;  (2)  to  provide  for  the  escheat  to 
the  Creek  Nation  of  the  estates  of  Its  Intes- 
tate and  heirless  members. 

NEED 

In  docket  No.  1  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission an  award  of  $600,000  was  made  to 
the  Loyal  Creeks  for  certain  losses  which 
they  or  their  ancestors  sustained  during  the 
Civil  War.  Funds  to  satisfy  this  award  were 
appropriated  In  1952.  The  act  of  August  1, 
1955,  provided  for  distribution  of  these  funds 
to  persons  or  the  heirs  and  legattees  of  per- 
sons whose  names  appeared  on  a  roll  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  a  1903  act.  By  April  30, 
1965,  full  distribution  of  the  moneys  had 
been  made  except  for  the  $74,894.33  which  Is 
the  subject  of  this  legislation.  Since 
those  rightfully  entitled  to  this  amount 
have  not  been  and  cannot  be  located.  It 
seems  proper  that  it  be  turned  over  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Creek  Nation  as  a 
whole  In  spite  of  the  suggestion  that  It  be 
escheated  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  also  provide  an  escheat  procedure 
for  the  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion who  die  Intestate  and  without  heirs. 
Estates  of  members  of  the  Five  ClvlUzed 
Tribes,  a  term  which  Includes  the  Creeks  of 
Oklahoma,  have  been  probated  In  State 
courts  for  many  years  where  the  value  of 
the  estate  Is  $2,500  or  more.  Without  dis- 
turbing this  procedxire,  HH.  2531  makes  ap- 
plicable to  the  estates  of  members  of  the 
Creek  Nation  the  same  rule  with  respect  to 
escheat  to  the  tribe  that  generally  prevails 
in  the  case  of  members  of  other  tribes.  It 
also  allows  the  determination  that  a  dece- 
dent died  heirless  and  Intestate  to  be  made 
either  by  a  local  court  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  last  provision  was  sug- 
gested by  the  tribe. 


COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  under  the  first  two  sections  of  H.R. 
2531.  Costs  likely  to  be  Incurred  under  the 
third  section  will  be  nominal. 


DISPOSITION  OF  UNCLAIMED  AND 
UNPAID  SHARE  OF  THE  LOYAL 
CREEK  JUDGMENT  FUND,  AND 
DISPOSITION  OF  INTESTATE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CREEK  NATION 
OF  OKLAHOMA  OR  ESTATES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CREEK  NATION 
OF  OKLAHOMA  DYING  WITHOUT 
HEIRS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2531)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid 
share  of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment 
Fund,  and  to  provide  for  disposition  of 
estates    of    intestate    members    of    the 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  out  of  his  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  of  California,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Townsend  Hoopes,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  this  nomination  be  carried 
over  imtil  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next 
week;  and  if  my  request  is  granted,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in 

regard  to  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  some  reservations  regarding  the 
non:iination  of  Mr.  Townsend  Hoopes  to 
serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  I  vrtsh  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
question  his  integrity  or  his  ability.  I  am, 
however,  concerned  as  to  his  thinking  in 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  role 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  war. 

For  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Hoopes  has 
served  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
dealt  intimately  with  policy  matters  con- 
cerning the  Near  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.  More  recently,  his  role  has  been 
global. 

Mr.  Hoopes  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  yesterday, 
August  17.  He  Is  an  attractive,  engaging 
Individual. 

I  came  away  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing,  however,  with  res- 
ervations as  to  whether  I  could  person- 
ally support  his  nomination. 

To  my  mind  the  foremost  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today  is  Vietnam.  I 
questioned  Mr.  Hoopes  at  some  length  as 
to  whether,  in  his  judgment,  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Hoopes 
does  not  agree  with  the  assertion  that  a 
long  war  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  my  questions  to  Mr.  Hoopes  and 
his  replies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Stejjnis.  Senator  Byrd. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hoopes,  I  would  like  to  welcome  one 


who  lives  In  Virginia,  with  many  children, 
to  the  Committee  today. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  I  have  not 
htid  the  privilege  of  knowing  you,  but  I  am 
very  much  Impressed  by  your  appearance  be- 
fore the  Committee  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
Secretary  Brown  testified  as  to  your  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  the  problems 
facing  the  Defense  Depwirttnent,  and  partic- 
ularly the  problems  facing  the  International 
Seciu-lty  Aflalrs,  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  which  you,  I  know,  have  been 
the  principal  deputy  assistant.  This,  I  be- 
lieve. Includes  and  Is  primarily  concerned 
with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  It  Is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  Vietnam.  It  Is  concerned  with 
the  world  as  a  whole.  And  I  should  say,  as 
a  disclaimer,  before  I  answer  a  specific  ques- 
tion, that  my  professional  responsibilities 
have  really  been  somewhat  peripheral  as  re- 
gards Vietnam.  I  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  during  the 
first  18  months  I  was  In  the  Department. 
I  enquired  broader  supervisor  responsibil- 
ities, which  Included  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa,  about  18  months  later.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1966.  My  boss,  the  late  John 
McNaughton,  however,  through  a  very  nat- 
ural circumstance  keprt  the  portfolio  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  In  his  own 
hands.  The  decisions  were  being  made  at 
very  high  levels.  The  staS  work  was  Intensive. 
I  rather  Imagine  that  during  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  spent  60  or  70  percent  of  hU 
time  on  this  problem.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
management.  It  fell  to  me  to  look  into  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  It  was  not  efficient 
to  try  to  put  In  double  time  on  Vietnam. 

I  have  not  been  a  source  of  policy  advice  to 
the  Gcvarnment  on  the  subject,  and  I  really 
doubt  that  I  have  authoritative  or  even  use- 
ful views. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence during  the  past  two  years  with  the 
ecoi!omlc  problems  throughout  the  world 
which  confront  the  Service? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir. 
Senator    Byrd.    And    that    would    include 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  the  areas  that  we 
mentioned  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  would  Include  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  broad  sense,  particularly  as  far  as 
the  Impact  that  Is  going  on  there  relates  to 
areas  In  which  I  had  closer  contact  and 
closer  responsibility. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  what  areas  did  you  have 
closer  contact  and  closer  responsibility? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  the  broad  area 
that  we  call  the  Near  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  It  Includes  the  Southeast  flank  of 
NATO,  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  runs  through 
the  Near  East,  and  Includes  Iran,  Afghani- 
stan, India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon,  and  stops 
essentially  at  the  Himalayan  Frontier. 

Senator  Byrd.  What  about  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  have  not  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  course,  that 
Is  a  persuasive  factor  In  all  our  considera- 
tions. 

Senatoi  Byrd.  That  covers  your  considera- 
tion of  all  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  It  does,  Indeed,  In  every  area. 
Senator  Btrd.  Now,  another  question  along 
that  line.  You  agree,  of  course,  that  we  are 
Involved  In  a  very  costly  war  In  Vietnam? 
Mr.  HooPES.  I  do,  Indeed,  sir. 
Senator    Byrd.  Costly    In    regard    to    re- 
sources,   economic    resources;    costly    In   re- 
gard to  casualties? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  do.  Indeed,  sir. 
Senator  Byrd.  And  It  has  been  a  somewhat 
lengthy  war? 

Mr.  HooPES.  Yes. 

Senator    Byrd.  And    I    assume    you    will 

agree,  too,  that  the  end  Is  not  now  In  sight? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  don't  see  any  evidence  of  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  It  your  Judgment  that  a 

long  war  In  Vietnam,  Insofar  as  the  United 


States  Is  concerned,  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  wovUd  say  not  necessarily. 
Senator,  because  I  think  the  Soviets  would 
calculate  to  some  extent,  as  we  do.  that  the 
longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  larger  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  escalation.  And  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire  a  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States  In  any  part 
of  the  world  at  this  tUne. 

Senator  Byrd.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ended — on  their  own  terms,  natur- 
ally— do  you  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  see  the  war  In  Vietnam  ended 
at  an  early  date? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  on  balance,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  like  to  see 
an  ending  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Senator  Btrd.  Has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  decreasing  the  mili- 
tary materiel  that  It  Is  sending  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is.  I 
have  limited  information  on  that  subject. 
Senator  Byrd.  Am  I  correct  In  Interpreting 
your  response  to  my  questions  to  be  that  It 
is  your  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  advantaged  by  a  long  war  In  Vietnam? 
Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  from  what  I  know 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  In  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  on  balance  It  would  like  to 
terminate  the  war,  because  It  would  fear 
that  the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  military  escaJaUon  which  might 
involve  it  directly. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  Is  quite  reticent  about 
confronting  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
In  the  recent  Middle  Eastern  War  in  June, 
you  may  recall  that  Premier  Koeygln  took  the 
Initiative  on  the  hot  line  to  make  It  com- 
pletely clear  to  us  that  there  would  be  no 
Soviet  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs. 
This  was  highly  disappointing  to  the  Arabs. 
But  I  think  It  was  a  clear  signal  of  the  Soviet 
reticence  about  facing  this  kind  of  military 
situation  with  us. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union  Is  reticent  In 
regard  to  a  basic  situation  with  the  United 
States.  But  that  is  not  exactly  the  purport  of 
my  question. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  to  face  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam.  It  has  not  been 
facing  the  United  SUtes  In  Vietnam.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
been  facing  the  United  States.  And  the 
United  States  has  been  pouring  resources 
and  manpower  In  opposition,  not  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  of  course,  but  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Vietnamese. 

Now,  Is  It  not  to  the  Soviet  Union's  ad- 
vantage, in  your  Judgment,  that  we  continue 
to  pour  resources  and  manpower  In  opposi- 
tion, not  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  North 
Vietnam  and  to  the  Viet  Cong? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 
I  think  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  displeased 
by  our  expenditure  of  resources,  human  and 
material.  In  Vietnam.  But  I  don't  believe  that 
they  would  conclude  from  that  that  the 
United  States  Is  being  severely  weakened.  It 
Is  a  fact  of  history,  I  think,  that  every  war 
we  have  fought  In  has  rendered  us  after- 
ward, militarily  stronger  and  Industrially 
stronger  than  before.  And  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  aware  of  this. 

But  I  would  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  balance  Its  desire  to  see  us  expend 
resources  wastefully  with  their  fear  that  a 
wider  war  might  Involve  them. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  It  your  feeling  then,  that 
the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  stronger 
the  United  States  would  be? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  argue  that. 
Senator  Btrd.  You  said  a  moment  ago 
that  history  shows  that  after  each  war  we 
are  stronger  than  we  were  before.  Would 
that  naturally  lead  to  your  belief  that  If  this 
war   goes   on   two,   or   three,   or   four   years 
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longer,  we  -would  be   better  off  than  If  It 
we  e  ended  qvilckly? 

Ilr.  HOOPES.  I  think  It  happens  to  be  a 
hli»rlcal  conjsequence.  But  I  woxildn't  turn 
It  iround  and  argue  that  It  was  therefore 
del  Irable  for  ua  to 

I  enator  Stmii»cton.  Would  the  Senator 
yle  d? 

!  ;enator  Bthb.  I  yield. 

Senator  Stminotok.  I  think  you  are  a 
Utile  mixed  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary.  At  the 
en  I  of  World  War  U.  this  country  had  $24.5 
bll  Ion  of  the  gold,  and  owed  $7  billion 
ab  oad.  redeemable  In  gold  at  current  re- 
de aptlon.  Today  we  have  $13.2  billion  In 
go  d,  and  we  owe  $30  billion  abroad  that 
th  ly  can  call  for  tomorrow  morning.  So.  I 
th  nk  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  en- 
tliBly  correct  In  the  implications  of  his 
qt  estlon. 


rhe  Gross  National  Product  of  the  United 

has  little  or  nothing  to   do.   neces- 

wlth  our  financial   position,  namely, 

fiscal  and  monetary  troubles,  which  were 

deep   before  when  we  had  the   dollar 

and  the  other  things  after  World  War  n, 

the  problems  involved  that  are  not  here 
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To  me,  the  great  problem  today,  obviously. 
Inflation.  We  will  have  a  trillion  dollars' 
of  life  Insurance  out  by  the  end  of 
year,    and    we    have    retirement    plans 
pension  plans,  and  so  forth.  And  I  pre- 
that  they  are  going  to  be  vitally  af- 
because  of  this  »7-mllllon-a-day  ex- 
tn  Vietnam. 
So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  give  con- 
sideration to  the  Implications  of  the  ques- 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  because  I 
believe    the    longer    this    war    goes    on    the 

It  is  weakening  the  United  States,  not 

strengthening  it.  And  I  hope  you  will  not  give 
impression   that   wars   are   what   made 
c4pltali&m  a  good  form  of  government,  be- 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Soviets  have 
preaching  for  a  long  time. 
Senator  Stennts.   Any  further   questions. 
Senator? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 
Senator  Stennis.  Proceed. 
Senator  Btbd.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
feel  that  you  are  a  tremendously  able  In- 
dividual. I  am  not  in  any  way  discounting 
t  lat.  I  am  interested  in  the  philosophy,  how- 
e  rer,  of  those  who  are  In  a  high  position  of 

0  xe  Government,  who  make  decisions  regard- 
Ij  ig  Vietnam.  And  certainly,  you  have  been 
1;  I  a  position  to  Influence  decisions,  and  you 
7  HI  be  In  a  position  to — In  even  a  more 
liaportant  position  In  regard  to  influencing 
<1  eclslons  of  Government.  And  I  am  not  clear 

1  k  my  own  mind  from  your  response  to  my 
t  uious  questions,  and  I  would  be  glad  If  you 
■V  ould  correct.  The  best  that  I  can  determine 
1 1  that  you  do  not  agree  with  my  assertions 
t  Sat  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  is  to  the  emI- 
^ntage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Hoopxs.  I  would  like  to  try  to  correct 
tkie  Impression.  I  certainly  am  not,  obviously, 
{  n  advocate  of  war,  short  or  long. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am.  aware  of  that;  I  am 
pertain  of  that. 

Mr.  HooPES.  You  asked  me  what  I  thought 
lfce  Soviet  Judgment  would  be  in  the  ques- 
1 1ons  of  our  Involvement  in  a  long  war.  And 
:  gave  you  my  best  Judgment,  which  was 
1  hat  the  Soviet  Union  probably  does  not  be- 
1  eve  that  we  are  being  decisively  weakened 
1  y  the  expenditure  at  the  current  level  in 
'  letnam. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  think  we  are  Iselng 
'  weakened? 

Mr.  HooFES.  I  believe  we  are  expending 
'  ery  substantial  resources. 

Senator  Btro.  Am  I  correct,  though.  In 
I  ssumlng  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
'  hat  a  long  war  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
1  >ovlet  Union?  Leaving  out  what  they  think, 
rhat  iB  your  Judgment?  Does  your  Judgment 
'  lolnclde  with  mine,  or  is  It  contrary  to  mine? 

Mr.   HooPES.  If  the  Soviets   could   be  as- 


sured that  this  war  would  stay  at  a  low 
level,  a  relatively  low  level,  and  would  be 
contained,  it  would  not  escalate  In  a  way 
that  might  Involve  them  directly,  I  think 
I  would  probably  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Let  me  state  it  once  more. 
My  belief  la  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  is 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  is 
that  your  personal  view,  or  is  it  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  HOOPES.  I  would  say  It  Is  not  my  per- 
sonal view,  in  broad  terms. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  do  not  agree  with  my 
assumption  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  couldn't  agree  with  the  way 
you  have  stated  it,  which  is  somewhat  in  iso- 
lation of  other  factors  which  would  bear 
upon  Soviet  considerations. 

Senator  Yottmg.  Will  you  yield  to  me  for 
one  other  observation? 
Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  We  are  talking  about  a 
long  war.  Our  involvement  in  the  civil  war 
— and  I  call  it  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam — while 
my  colleague.  Senator  Byrd,  is  talking  about 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  histori- 
cally, we  all  know  that  there  has  never  been 
a  North  Vietnam  or  a  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  Geneva  Accord  specifically  stated  this; 
there  Is  not  a  natural  boundary,  but  a  tem- 
porary demarcation  line.  But  this  war  is 
the  longest  war  this  nation  has  ever  engaged 
in  except  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  HooPES.  I  believe  that  is  a  fact. 
Senator  Young.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  that 
clear. 

Senator  Btrd.  No  further  questions. 
Senator  Stennis.  Thank  you   very  much, 
gentlemen. 

Is  there  anything  fiu-ther  you  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Hoopea? 

Mr.  HooPES.  No,  sir,  except  to  thank  this 
Committee. 

Senator  Stennis.  We  thank  you  for  being 
here.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoopes,  as 
I  said.  I  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Darden.  And 
if  it  Is  agreeable  to  the  Committee,  he  wUl 
check  this  out. 

The  Committee  will  now  go  Into  Execu- 
tive Session. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:55  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
Committee   moved  Into   Executive  Session.) 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read  just 
two  of  the  questions  and  Mr.  Hoopes' 
replies  thereto. 

Senator  Btrd.  Am  I  correct  in  interpret- 
ing yoxir  resijonse  to  my  questions  to  be  that 
It  Is  your  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  be  advantaged  by  a  long  war  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  HooPTS.  I  would  say  from  what  I  know 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  on  balance  it  would  like  to 
terminate  the  war,  because  it  would  fear 
that  the  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  military  escalation  which 
might  Involve  It  directly. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  all 
the  details  because  the  full  questions  and 
replies  will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
shall  read  one  more  question  at  this 
point. 

Senator  Btrd.  Let  me  state  once  more. 
My  belief  is  that  a  long  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
Is  that  your  personal  view,  or  is  it  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  it  is  not  my  per- 
sonal view.  In  broad  terms. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have 
been  concerned  that  men  in  high  posi- 
tion in  our  Government  refuse  to  concede 
that  U£.  involvement  in  a  long  war  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 


States  during  the  calendar  years  1966 
and  1967 — I  am  projecting  the  figures — 
will  have  spent  $50  billion  in  the  Viet- 
nam war;  and  during  that  2-year  pe- 
riod— again  projecting  the  figures — we 
will  have  suffered  approximately  100,000 
casualties.  The  Soviet  Union  during  that 
same  2-year  period  will  have  spent  less 
than  $4  billion,  and  it  has  suffered  no 
casualties  whatsoever. 

To  me  it  seems  logical  that  If  we  are 
to  end  this  war  at  an  early  date  and  in 
an  honorable  way,  we  must  have  people 
in  top  policy  positions  who  are  convinced 
that  a  long  war  is  draining  American 
economic  resources  and  American  man- 
power, to  the  extent  that  the  war  should 
be  ended  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  gone  well, 
the  end  is  not  in  sight — and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  counting  those  who  have 
been  rotated  out  of  Vietnam  and  the 
nearly  500,000  who  are  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  means  that  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Americans  have  seen  duty  in  that 
nation,  which  is  approximately  the  size 
of  the  two  States  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  one  of  the 
problems,  and  maybe  the  basic  problem, 
is  the  attitude  of  high  officials  in  the 
Pentagon;  namely.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  a  small  group  of  advisers,  one  of 
which  is  Mr.  Hoopes. 

IXiring  the  past  2  years,  Mr.  Hoopes 
has  been  In  a  position  to  influence  im- 
portant decisions  regarding  Vietnam— 
and  regarding  U.S.  attitude  concerning 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  to  which  position  he  has 
been  nominated,  and  the  confirmation  of 
which  is  before  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  he  would  be  in  an  even  more 
important  position. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  have 
asked  that  Senate  action  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoopes  be  carried  over  until 
next  week.  I  have  not  made  a  decision  as 
to  how  I  shall  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Hoopes,  but  I  would  like  an  opportu- 
nity to  ponder  the  testimony  which  he 
gave  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  yesterday,  and  I  feel  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  delay  a  few  days  on  his 
appointment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  be 
delayed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
nomination  will  be  passed  over. 


UJS.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Ctentner, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  when  retired,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  simdry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force 
and  in  the  Army,  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


EXTENSION  OF  VIETNAMESE  ELEC- 
■nON  CAMPAIGN  IS  FEASIBLE- 
RESTORATION  OF  CONFIDENCE 
ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago 
today  I  spoke  here  on  the  floor  about  the 
dilemma  and  the  choices  we  face  in  Viet- 
nam, and  about  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  upcoming  elections  In  Vietnam  In 
relation  to  our  commitment  there.  I  am 
very  gratified  by  the  support  given  to  my 
remarks  that  day  and  to  the  remarks  in 
a  similar  vein  made  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  during  the  debate. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  views  expressed  on 
that  occasion  concerning  the  Vietnam 
elections  have  elicited  considerable  at- 
tention and  concern  In  Uie  White  House 
and  the  State  Department. 

The  President  himself  has  publicly 
challenged  the  views  expressed  during 
last  week's  debate  by  myself  and  others. 
I  appreciate  the  Importance  of  what  he 
said  and  I  respect  and  honor  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Also,  high  ofBcials  of  the  State  Depart- 


ment have  tried  to  convince  us  that  the 
election  process  in  Vietnam  is  In  fact 
proceeding  very  well  indeed.  The  concern 
and  skepticism  we  expressed  about  the 
free,  fair,  and  open  nature  of  the  Viet- 
namese election  campaign.  It  Is  alleged, 
were  based  on  misinformation. 

I  appreciate  these  efforts  and  some  of 
my  concerns  have  been  lessened  as  a 
result  of  the  conversations  and  assur- 
ances I  have  had.  Moreover,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
tribute  to  the  many  dedicated  American 
officials  in  Saigon  and  Washington — peo- 
ple like  Ambassador  Lodge  and  Ambas- 
sador Bunker  and  others — who  have 
done  much  quiet  and  effective  work  to 
nurture  the  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  and  to  see  that  the 
election  process  Is  carried  out  in  a  mean- 
ingful manner.  But,  in  all  candor,  I  must 
state  that  very  grave  doubts  remain  in 
my  mind. 

After  weighing  the  evidence,  my  judg- 
ment continues  to  be  that  the  whole  elec- 
tion process  has  been  gravely  compro- 
mised by  actions,  direct  and  Indirect,  of 
the  present  military  authorities. 

In  my  view,  the  best  chance  of  remedy- 
ing the  situation  would  be  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  polling  date  to  permit  a  more 
meaningful  campaign.  After  checking 
into  the  matter  I  am  convinced  that  a 
4-week  postponement  of  the  polling  date 
Is  entirely  feasible  from  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  viewpoint.  Under  arti- 
cle 115  of  the  Vietnamese  Constitution 
the  presidential  election  can  be  held  at 
any  time  up  to  October  1.  The  Septem- 
ber 3  polling  date  was  established  by  arti- 
cle 2  of  the  presidential  election  law. 
This  could  be  amended  by  a  simple  act 
of  the  Provisional  Assembly.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  polling  date 
could  be  deferred  until  October  1  just  by 
administrative  action  under  article  3  of 
the  presidential  election  law  which  au- 
thorizes postponement  of  the  elections 
"until  the  next  most  favorable  day" 
where  the  local  officials  determine  that 
the  elections  cannot  be  held  "for  reasons 
beyond  their  control." 

In  view  of  the  legal  feasibility  of  de- 
ferring the  polling  date  until  October  1 
to  provide  an  additional  4  weeks  of  cam- 
paigning to  the  civilian  candidates,  I  In- 
vite other  Senators  to  join  with  me  In 
urging  that  this  be  done  by  the  Viet- 
namese authorities. 

Mr.  President,  Interjecting  parenthet- 
ically, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  In  mak- 
ing this  suggestion  for  a  deferral  of  the 
polling  data,  I  speak  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian. I  am  one  parliamentarian  speak- 
ing to  other  parliamentarians — those  In 
the  Provisional  Assembly  of  South  Viet- 
nam itself  who  have  the  authority  in 
this  matter. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  difficulties  which  can 
be  caused  by  the  Vletcong  during  the 
extension  period,  should  an  extension 
be  accepted,  In  seeking  to  embarrass  or 
even  to  try  to  prevent  the  whole  elec- 
toral process  from  taking  place. 

Against  this,  however.  I  hope  that  my 
fellow  parliamentarians  In  Vietnam  and 
in  this  country  will  balance  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  a  true  and  open 
expression  of  self-determination  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 


Finally,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  historic 
achievement  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
the  election  of  their  Constituent  Assem- 
bly to  frame  a  constitution  and  for  the 
work  of  that  Assembly  in  actually  fram- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  In  the  sub- 
sequent actions  in  brinlglng  about  the 
coming  presidential  election.  For  a  people 
with  so  tragic  a  history  of  oppression 
and  colonialism,  American  parliamen- 
tarians can  only  hope  that  the  coming 
presidential  election  will  turn  out  to  be 
as  successful  In  expressing  the  popular 
will  as  was  the  election  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

I  am  advised  that  the  campaign  has 
now  caught  on  and  Is  proceeding  at  a 
lively  pace.  However,  there  are  less  than 
3  weeks  left  before  the  polling  and  In  the 
minds  of  large  segments  of  the  American 
public  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  that 
the  opposition  civiUan  candidates  are  be- 
ing given  a  fair  opportunity.  An  addi- 
tional 4  weeks  of  campaigning,  provided 
that  a  real  chance  were  given  to  all 
shades  of  opinion  to  present  their  views 
effectively,  could  do  much  to  restore  full 
confidence  in  the  meanlngfulness  of 
these  elections.  Moreover,  from  a  purely 
Vietnamese  point  of  view  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  provide  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  South  Vietnam  with  a  more  ex- 
tended opportunity  to  hear  and  judge 
the  choices  being  offered  to  them. 

In  my  view  it  Is  not  nearly  enough  that 
the  ballottlng  Itself — that  Is,  the  actual 
casting  of  the  votes — be  carried  out  in  a 
routine  and  honest  fashion.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  It.  there  Is  a  great  deal 
at  stake  In  these  elections  both  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can commitment  in  Vietnam — which  now 
costs  us  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  and  has 
already  claimed  over  12.000  American 
lives  and  75,000  other  casualties — i«  to 
provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment and  determine  their  own  future. 
Our  commitment  has  always  been  both 
limited  and  conditional.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's own  words  In  his  statement  yester- 
day: 

We  fight  In  Vietnam  to  free  that  people's 
will  from  the  grip  of  Communist  terror.  We 
fight  so  that  the  people  may  choose,  \ui- 
daunted,  those  whom  they  wish  to  lead  them. 
We  fight  to  make  election — Instead  of  sub- 
mission— possible. 

Our  commitment  Is  limited  to  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  self-determina- 
tion and  conditional  upon  effective  efforts 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  government  to 
win  the  political  allegiance  of  their  own 
people  and  to  carry  the  main  share  of 
the  bui'den  of  self-defense.  These  elec- 
tions must  produce  a  government  that 
can  perform  on  both  of  these  counts. 

It  Is  clear  In  my  mind  that  we  have 
reached  a  decisive  watershed  In  Vietnam. 
Essentially  there  are  three  things  that 
can  happen — only  one  which  is  not 
fraught  with  grave  consequences.  The 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  in  my  view,  is  now 
stalemated  at  a  very  high  level  of  inten- 
sity and  cost.  The  emergence  as  a  result 
of  these  elections  of  an  effective  South 
Vietnamese  government  endowed  with 
legitimacy  and  roots  in  the  countryside 
could  break  the  stalemate  by  meaning- 
ful pacification  efforts  which  would  dry 
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u*  the  water  In  which  the  guerrilla  fishes 

s\  im to  use  an  aphorism  of  Mao  Tse- 

ti  ng — and  by  revamping  the  ARVN  into 
a!  I  effective  fighting  force.  This  is  what 
w ;  all  pray  will  happen. 

If  this  does  not  happen  and  the  pres- 
ei  Lt  stalemate  continues,  the  dynamics  of 
tl  e  situation  will  leave  us  with  only  two 
clLoices.  both  of  which  are  higWy  un- 
sj  .tlsfactory.  One  choice,  favored  by  the 
n  omentum  of  past  events  and  the  re- 

0  int  remarks  of  some  of  our  high  mill- 
tixy  ofBclals,  would  be  to  take  over  the 
TK  Eu*  as  our  own  and  to  widen  and  esca- 
late it  militarily. 

Acc(»ding  to  press  reports,  sc«ne  of  our 
r  sponsible  military  officials  have  al- 
r  »dy  suggested  that  we  take  over  the 
J  tb  of  pacification  and  that  the  present 
p  alitlcal  restraints  be  lifted  so  that  they 
cm  carry  the  ground  war  into  North 
\  ietnam.  Let  us  be  blunt  about  it — this 
V  ould  be  vwce  and  simple  colonialism, 
end  it  would  be  much  more  certain  to 

1  ttA  to  the  much  wider  Asian  land  war 
■^  ith  Communist  China  that  we  have 
leen  seeking  to  prevent  by  our  limited 
livolvement  of  the  past  13  years.  This 
ii  a  course  which,  with  many  others,  I 
<  ppoee  by  every  means  at  my  command. 

invite  any  skeptics  to  recall  the  irony 
(If  the  history  of  our  involvement  in  the 
]>hilippines  where  Admiral  Dewey  at- 
iacked  the  Danish  fleet  to  assist  the 
:  Filipinos  to  win  their  freedom  and  where 
•re  soon  had  126,000  American  troops 
;  ladfylng  any  American  colony. 

In  the  abeence  of  an  effective  electoral 
]  »rocess,  and  the  consequent  continuation 
it  a  stalemate,  the  other  choice  we  wUl 
lave  will  be  to  cut  our  losses  and  seek 
k  face-saving  exit  on  the  best  terms  we 
»n  find.  Let  us  also  be  blunt  about 
Mb— it  would  be  a  failure  of  an  effort 
n  which  we  have  invested  much  blood 
uid  treasure.  But  public  dissatisfaction 
with  the  war  in  Vletaiam  Is  such  that 
:.hi«  could  be — and  I  would  deprecate 
[t  greatly — the  resulting  unthinkable 
iioxight — as  stated  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Members. 

XLacnoir  acKKENiMa  frocsss 
Let  me  refer  back  to  my  opening  sug- 
gestion that  the  Vietnamese  polling  date 
be  deferred  until  October  1  to  permit  an 
addltlMial  4  weeks  of  campaigning,  or 
up  to  that.  In  this  speech,  and  more 
extensively  In  my  speech  of  Augxist  11, 
I  have  reviewed  the  crucial  issues  at 
stake  In  these  Vietnamese  elections.  In 
view  of  the  administration's  contention 
that  the  deep  concern  which  I  and  others 
of  my  colleagues  have  expressed  regard- 
ing the  bona  fides  of  these  elections  Is 
imfounded,  I  shall  briefly  catalog  the 
beslB  for  my  continuing  concern  with 
these  elections. 

The  first  deficiency  was  in  the  screen- 
ing process  under  which  candidates  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  the  contest. 
Article  n  of  the  presidential  election 
law  specifies  nine  categories  who  are 
prohibited  from  contesting  the  election. 
Included  among  these  categories  are 
such  things  as:  "Those  sentenced  for 
light  offenses  such  as  violation  of 
good  morals"  and  "those  guilty  of  fleeing 
the  scene  of  a  traffic  accident."  In  a 
much  more  ominous  vein,  category  (4) 
dlsqaaUfles:  "Those  who  have  been  de- 
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prived  of  civic  rights  or  the  right  to  run 
by  court  sentences  according  to  laws  now 
in  force."  I  hasten  to  interject  that  those 
laws  now  in  force  are,  obviously,  laws 
made  by  the  military  authorities  who 
were  not  elected  and  many  "poUtical 
prisoners"  are  still  in  jail. 

Category  (9)  disaualifles:  "Those  who 
have  directly  or  indirectly  worked  for 
communism  or  pro-Communist  neutral- 
ism or  worked  in  the  interests  of  com- 
munism." 

This  Is  extremely  nebulous  wording 
and  I  doubt  that  any  conviction  on  any 
such  ground  would  stand  up  in  any  im- 
partial court — certainly  not  in  an  Amer- 
ican court. 

As  we  aU  know,  under  the  screening 
process  two  of  the  most  prominent  can- 
didates were  prohibited  from  contesting. 
General  "Big"  Minh  was  disaualifled  on 
a  citizenship  technicality  concerning  his 
vice-presidential  running  mate.  Former 
Finance  Minister  Au  Truong  Thanh  was 
disqualified  for  "pro-commimist  neutral- 
ism." According  to  reports,  no  effort  was 
made  to  substantiate  this  charge  before 
the  screening  committee  and  Thanh 
claims  that  the  police  dossier  on  which 
the  charge  against  him  was  allegedly 
based  was  read  three  times  by  Prime 
Minister  Ky  himself  before  Ky  ap- 
pointed him  as  ills  own  Finance  Minister 
in  his  own  Cabinet  only  a  year  ago. 

I  have  no  special  brief  for  either  Gen- 
eral Minh  or  Mr.  Thanh  but  their  cases 
seem  to  illustrate  an  unreasonable  re- 
strictive screening  process  even  before 
the  campaign  began. 

CAUPAIGN   TOURS 


Let  me  turn  now  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  opposition  civilian  candi- 
dates and  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
campaign. 

Let  us  remember  that  Marshal  Ky  ad- 
mitted, and  apologized  for,  laionchlng  a 
campaign  long  before  the  civilian  candi- 
dates could  do  It.  Also  there  was  loose 
talk  to  the  effect  that  if  he  did  not  like 
who  was  elected,  he  would  overthrow 
them  by  force. 

First,  let  me  cite  article  (20)  of  the 
presidential  election  law  which  estab- 
lishes nine  statutory  guidelines  for  the 
campaign.  Subparagraph  (7)  of  this  arti- 
cle reads  as  follows: 

Campaign  activities  must  be  reported  by 
electoral  campaign  committees  to  the  local 
administrative  authorities. 

Of  course,  that  is  much  more  stringent 
than  anything  we  are  f amihar  with  and, 
of  coiurse,  all  the  local  administrative 
officials  owe  their  jobs  to  the  incum- 
bent regime. 

Subparagraph  (8)  states: 

Nobody  Is  allowed  to  make  use  of  cam- 
paign means  outside  the  number  and  modes 
fixed  by  this  article. 

After  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment, on  which  the  opposition  candi- 
dates are  dependent  for  transportation 
Euid  the  wherewithall  for  campaigning, 
an  agreed  program  was  announced  on 
July  25.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  report,  the  program  was  to  have 
the  following  major  features.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  each  slate  was 
allotted  5  minutes  on  television  in  Sai- 
gon, and  the  members  of  each  slate  were 


to  be  allowed  two  more  brief  television 
appearances  and  one  appearance  on  the 
Government-controlled  radio. 

In  addition,  each  slate  was  provided 
$18,250  of  U.S.  money  for  campaign  ex- 
penses and  an  equal  amount  for  print- 
ing posters  and  leaflets.  A  major  feature 
of  the  campaign  was  to  be  a  joint  tour 
by  all  the  candidates  of  22  provincial 
cities.  There  was  no  provision  for  visits 
to  villages  and  hamlets.  Again,  a  pretty 
imusual  type  of  csimpalgn. 

According  to  the  Times  report: 
During  the  tour  through  the  provinces, 
the  candidates  will  be  allotted  only  15  min- 
utes each  at  Joint  rallies. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  provincial 
campaign  tour,  which  Thieu  and  Ky 
declined  to  join,  got  off  to  a  disastrous 
start  when  the  opposition  candidates 
were  put  down  9  miles  from  their  desti- 
nation due  to  a  crosswind. 

I  am  not  challenging  that  explanation; 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  this  was  an 
innocent  mishap.  But  in  the  ensuing 
furor  much  valuable  time  in  the  very 
brief  official  campaign  period  was  lost 
and,  according  to  the  press,  the  nominees 
will  now  only  be  able  to  visit  11  cities 
outside  of  Saigon  instead  of  the  original 
22. 

The  opposition  candidates  have  leveled 
a  number  of  charges  against  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  unfair  conduct  of 
the  campaign. 

This  often  happens  in  campaigns 
everywhere,  and  Thieu  and  Ky  have 
denied  the  charges.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  a  New  York 
Times  report  of  August  16: 

The  most  serious  charges  yet  lodged  agalnrt 
the  Government  were  made  this  morning  by 
Tran  Van  Huong,  the  leading  civilian  nominee 
.  .  .  The  grey-haired  candidate  suppUed 
considerable  detail  to  support  some  of  his 
charges  .  .  .  Because  of  Mr.  Huong's  reputa- 
tion for  candor  and  probity  his  charges  were 
expected  to  damage  the  election's  credlblUty 
seriously  in  the  eyes  of  the  voters. 


Naturally,  I  have  no  way  of  judging 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Huong's  charges,  but 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  prospect 
of  having  the  credibility  of  these  elections 
seriously  damaged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
voters.  Moreover,  it  is  no  secret  that 
official  high-handedness  and  pressure  are 
cormnon  in  Vietnam.  Everybody  will  re- 
call that  Ky  sent  the  chief  of  police  to 
sit  in  the  gallery,  accompanied  by  armed 
bodyguards,  while  the  Assembly  voted  by 
a  show  of  hands  on  which  candidates 
were  to  be  accepted  and  rejected.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Ky's  own  candidacy 
was  accepted  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  screening  committee. 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  in  specifi- 
cally citing  these  things  because  I  think 
there  have  been  grave  flaws  in  this 
crucial  presidential  election  process.  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  ex- 
pect perfection  by  any  means.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  President  Johnson  on 
that.  But  I  do  think  that  what  we  have 
seen  so  far  is  not  good  enough  in  terms 
of  what  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

So,  I  say  again,  let  there  be  a  4-weeK 
extension  of  the  campaign  in  which  aU 
the  candidates  can  be  given  a  full  op- 
portunity to  present  the  full  range  oi 
issues  and  options  to  the  voters.  There 
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has  never  been  anything  like  a  national 
debate  in  Vietnam  or  an  open  airing  of 
the  issues.  The  military  government.  I 
hasten  to  add,  has  accomplishments  to 
its  credit  and  much  talent  is  in  its  camp. 
I  should  think  General  Thieu  and 
Marshal  Ky  would  welcome  a  more  ex- 
tended contest  for  the  support  of  their 
people.  In  my  view,  the  election  results 
will  certainly  be  made  more  meaningful 
if  the  preceding  political  contest  is  made 
more  meaningful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  most  interesting  speech  he  has 
just  made.  I  personally  would  have 
nothing  but  preiise  if  we  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  delay  in  the  election,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator,  and  I  would  like 
him  to  comment,  that  the  trouble  with 
the  Vietnam  election  is  the  electorate. 

It  is  not  primarily  the  possibility  of 
fraud  in  the  casting  or  counting  of  the 
ballots,  nor  intimidation  and  muzzling 
of  civilian  candidates,  nor  the  short  time 
given  for  campaigning,  although  these 
factors  and  the  failure  to  permit  per- 
fectly respectable  South  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilian candidates  to  run  for  office  un- 
questionably play  their  part. 

But  the  real  trouble  is  that  most  of 
the  population  of  South  Vietnam  is  dis- 
frsinchised  by  the  miUtaiy  situation. 
About  the  only  citizens  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  will  be  able  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots are  the  military,  civil  servants,  the 
inhabitants  of  Saigon,  and  some  of  the 
provincial  capitals  and  the  refugees  who 
have  swarmed  into  the  cities  from  the 
countryside. 

According  to  a  table  said  to  be  based 
on  official  U.S.  data  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  7,  South 
Vietnam  has  a  total  population  of  17,- 
165,300  persons,  of  whom  13,432,000  live 
in  hamlets  and  only  3,732,500  live  in 
cities. 

According  to  the  Times,  only  168  out 
of  a  total  of  12,537  hamlets  are  under 
total  Government  control,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  489,300.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
hamlets  there  is  grave  doubt,  because  of 
the  military  situation  that  voting  will  be 
allowed  to  take  place. 

A  total  of  3,978  hamlets  are  under 
total  Vietnam  control. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  election  will  be  meaningless  in 
terms  of  representing  the  will  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  as  to  who 
should  be  their  elected  rulers. 

The  4- week  delay  will  not  change  these 
basic  facts.  I  suspect  a  delay  of  4  years 
will  not  change  them,  either. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  pay  tribute  to  the  great  earnestness 
and  devotion  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Willie  we  do  not  always  en- 
tirely agree,  I  must  say  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  be  proud  of  Senators  who  lavish 
on  any  matter  the  heartfelt  care, 
thoughtfulness,  and  conscientiousness 
which  obviously  have  been  given  to  the 
consideration  of  this  issue  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  not  only  with 
respect  to  his  present  remarks,  but  as  a 
general  thing. 


Without  In  any  way  seeking  to 
be  controversial  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  lay  certain  facts  before 
the  Senate.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  have 
a  criterion,  and  that  is  the  election  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  which  framed 
the  Constitution.  By  generally  accepted 
standards,  the  election  of  that  Assembly 
is  conceded  to  have  been  fair  and  suc- 
cessful. Several  million  voted — a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  electorate,  con- 
sidering that  young  people,  and  others, 
are  not  eligible  to  vote.  Therefore, 
I  should  say  that  the  expression  of  will 
in  that  vote  should  be  taken  as  quite  a 
reasonable  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
13  million  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Seventeen  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Or  even  17  million,  be- 
cause I  think  in  that  regard  it  bears  a 
very  fair  comparison  to  the  proportion 
voting  in  other  nations  with  free  £ind 
open  elections. 

So,  in  making  my  suggestion.  I  as- 
sume that  the  overall  situation  is  not 
too  dissimilar  from  what  it  was  a  year 
ago,  when  the  election  for  what  is  now 
the  Provisional  Assembly  took  place.  The 
added  time  for  campaigning,  which  I 
was  suggesting,  hopefully,  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  approach  that  standard. 
However,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
standard  is  not  being  met.  It  may  be,  as 
the  Senator  says,  and  as  the  table  which 
he  reads  points  out,  that  there  are  more 
inhibitions  this  time,  in  this  election, 
than  there  were  with  respect  to  the  As- 
sembly. For  example,  many  more  ham- 
lets than  the  168  alleged  to  be  imder 
Government  contiol  voted  with  respect 
to  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
many  local  elections  which  have  brought 
out  quite  a  respectable  vote,  in  areas 
quite  apart  from  the  168  hamlets  the 
Senator  mentioned,  and  can  be  again. 

So  while  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  cannot  expect  a  perfect  electoral 
process,  that  there  is  boimd  to  be  much 
distortion  in  it,  at  least  we  ought  to — 
within  the  ballpark,  as  it  were — give  the 
candidates  sufficient  time  to  get  their 
views  across  and  rouse  the  electorate  to 
the  issues  at  stake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

If  our  own  reports  and  our  own  people 
indicated  as  good  a  performance  as  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  original  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  I  think  that  most 
Americans  would  feel  satisfied  that  the 
turnout  was  reasonably  representative, 
no  matter  who  was  elected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  honor  the  Senator  for 
his  optimistic  point  of  view.  Realisti- 
cally, however,  I  am  afraid  I  disagree 
with  him. 

First,  it  occurs  to  me  that  many  who 
went  into  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
more  Girondists  or  Kerenskys,  rather 
than  true  representatives  of  tlie  ham- 
lets in  which  the  great  majority  of  Uie 
people  live,  who  have  no  feeling  for  the 
Ky  dictatorship  or  the  Americans. 
Therefore,  I  respectfully  disagree  with 


the  Senator,  while  honoring  his  point  of 
view. 

I  should  like  to  sisk  the  Senator  a 
question.  At  the  time  that  the  Senator 
and  Senator  Kennedy  made  statements 
on  Friday,  a  contravening  statement 
was  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  William 
P.  Bundy,  a  gentleman  who,  I  think,  has 
exhibited  great  integrity. 

He  made  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  some  military  leaders,  at  least,  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  military  affairs 
committee,  which  would  maintain  the 
power  behind  the  scenes. 

Then  Mr.  Bundy  said: 

I  think  you  know  the  constitution  does 
provide  for  an  armed  forces  council,  which 
has  the  function  of  advising  the  elected 
President  on  military  matters,  and  which 
would  operate  under  the  constitution,  under 
the  control  of  constitutional  authorities. 

On  the  facts,  we  oin-selves  have  no  Indi- 
cation that  any  group  in  the  military  leaders 
has  the  intention  to  establish  any  such  in- 
ner group,  as  the  newspaper  accoimts  have 
described.  And  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  add 
tliat  General  Ky  has  given  Ambassador 
Bunker  a  categorical  denial   In   his   respect. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  information 
which  would  indicate  whether  General 
Ky  was  telling  the  truth  to  Ambassador 
Bunker?  I  suspect  he  was  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  that  all  of  these  things 
are  qualitative.  He  is  making  a  cate- 
gorical denial.  The  denial  is  of  record. 
and  could  undoubtedly  be  invoked.  Who 
is  to  say  how  an  Armed  Forces  Council 
would  operate  until  it  operates.  Even 
Marshal  Ky.  After  all.  in  a  country  like 
Vietnam,  the  military  has  the  power  in 
terms  of  controlling  any  government 
which  is  nominally  in  power,  if  it  wishes 
to  exercise  it.  That  is  true  In  all  these 
developing  countries.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  unbelievably  great  tradition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  civilian  over  the 
military  in  tliis  country,  we  might  have 
the  same  situation  here.  Happily,  that 
tradition  is  very  deeply  built  into  our 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  finish. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator,  you  know, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  It,  and, 
of  course,  the  Senator  has  a  right  to  be 
skeptical. 

One  of  my  aides  just  handed  me  a 
paper  which  says  that  Marshal  Ky  once 
told  a  newsman,  "Don't  listen  to  what 
I  say,  watcli  what  I  do." 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  just  what  I  was 
going  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to. 
I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  I  do  call  attention. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
got  to  live  with  the  situation  as  it  Is.  You 
have  got  to  make  a  beginning  some  place, 
and  that  is  all  I  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  jield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Regrettably,  I 
did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  obviously 
the  campaign  for  the  election  to  be  held 
September  3  appears  from  the  very  out- 
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set  lo  have  been  tmfalr,  in  that  the  junta 
In  1  iaigon  refused  to  permit  the  last 
chit  f  of  state  of  the  Saigon  government 
to  le  a  candidate.  They  said  he  was  a 
sub  'ersive. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  part 
of  t  le  speech  of  the  distingmshed  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  which  I  had  an 
oppprttmlty  to  listen.  If  there  were  as- 
that  the  election  would  be  more 
if  It  were  postponed,  that,  of  course, 
woiild  be  a  good  thing. 

L  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  even 
sug  jesting  and  advocating  that  the 
See  ate  of  the  United  States  or  that  this 
couitry  tell  another  country  when  they 
sho  ild  hold  their  election  and  that  they 
sho  lid  postpone  their  election  from  Sep- 
tenber  3  to  the  first  week  of  October 
coE  stitutes  proof  that  the  Saigon  regime 

Merely  a  puppet  of  ours  and  could  not 
for  a  week  except  for  the  force  of 
United  States  behind  it? 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
he  Senator  has  expired. 

B  [r.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
ani  nous  consent  that  I  may  have  an  ad- 
dlt  onal  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

1  It.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  caimot 

ag^ee  with  the  Senator  at  aU  that  this 

demonstrates  that  Saigon  is  a 


exit 


Is 
es 
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ne(es8arlly( 
puppet. 

think  that  Marshal  Ky  has  demon- 
strited  a  consummate  ability  to  put  us 
in  i  role  in  which  we  have  no  options, 
wh  ,ch  is  hardly  the  role  of  a  puppet. 

]  leyond  that,  the  Senator  was  not 
pn  sent  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  I 
started  my  speech.  I  spoke  first  of  the 
gnat  cofraternlty  of  parliamentarians. 
W<  are  parliamentarians.  Those  in  the 
Pit  ivlslonal  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam 
arq  parliamentarians. 

pointed  out  that  it  is  they  who  have 
th4  power,  and  that  I  spoke  only  as  one 
pa  llamentarian  to  other  parliamentar- 
iai  s,  members  of  the  same  fraternity. 

]  t  is  the  same  thing  that  we  do  in  the 
Pa  -llamentarlans'  Conferences  between 
M<  xico  and  the  United  States,  Canada 
an  I  the  United  States,  the  NATO  Parlia- 
me  atarlans,  the  Interparliamentarian 
Ue  Ion,  and  many  other  bodies  when  we 
di£  suss  these  matters. 

'  Ve  certainly  have  a  burning  interest 
in  the  views  of  other  parliamentarians. 
I  un  glad  to  make  this  explanation 
ag  Lin.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
gi\  ing  me  the  opportimity. 

At.  young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ha  fe  one  other  short  question.  Some- 
tli  Les  a  short  question  leads  to  a  long 
answer.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
auction  will  require  a  long  answer. 

s  it  not  true  that  that  parliamentary 
bo  iy  can  hardly  be  compared  to  the  Sen- 
ate :  of  the  United  States,  because  when 
th  sy  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  Septem- 
be*  election,  they  barred  all  neutralists 
fr<  m  being  part  of  the  presidential  elec- 
ticn? 

\lr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  dealt 
wi  ;h  that  in  my  speech.  To  begin  with.  I 
vi  s  dissatisfied  with  their  role  as  parli- 
an  entarians.  However,  I  really  think  we 
ha  ve  the  best  contacts  that  it  is  possible 
to  make.  We  ought  to  give  them  a  chance 


to  work.  That  was  the  reason  for  my 
speech. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repoht  on  Minerals  Exploration  Assistance 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  minerals  exploration  assist- 
ance program,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Payment  op  Administrative  Expenses  for 
Safety  Program  Under  the  Longshore- 
men's Aim  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  few  the  safety  program  under  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Payment  of  Expenses  of  Administration  of 
Compehsation  Payments  Under  Long- 
shoremen's AND  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration of  compensation  payments 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  by  Insurance  car- 
riers and  self-insurers  authorized  to  Insure 
under  section  32  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompmny  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtrnoN  44 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  electrically 
powered  vehicles 

"Whereas,  The  smog  problems  of  our  state 
and  nation  are  becoming  a  matter  of  In- 
creasing concern;  and 

"Whereas,  An  effort  Is  being  made  to  de- 
velop vehicles  propelled  by  electric  energy 
which  portend  a  means  of  cutting  use  of 
fossil  fuel  combustibles,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  major  contributing  factors  in  smog;  and 

"Whereas,  A  ntimber  of  manufacturers  are 
now  engaged  in  research  and  development  of 
new  types  of  electrically  propelled  vehicles 
and  have  prototypes  of  such  vehicles  ready 
for  use  by  the  general  public;  and 

"Whereas,  Most  of  the  prototype  vehicles  do 
not  have  the  power  or  speed  to  present  haz- 
ards comparable  to  that  of  existing  types 
automobiles,  and  therefore  do  not  present 
the  same  highway  safety  hazards;  and 

"Whereas,  The  urgency  of  the  program  to 
eliminate  smog  demands  special  assistance 
and  incentives  to  this  program;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  all  federal 
agencies  to  cooperate  with  manufacturers  of 
electric  automobiles,  other  than  contempo- 


rary high  speed  vehicles,  to  modify  safety 
standards  to  meet  the  special  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  electric  vehicles  and  not  require 
them  to  meet  the  same  safety  requirements 
applicable  to  other  vehicles,  and  to  other- 
wise do  everything  within  their  power  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  development  of 
electrically  powered  vehicles;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 
Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance; 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  25 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  interstate 

taxation 
"Whereas,   There    is   now   pending   before 
Congress  legislation  affecting  state  and  local 
taxation  of  Interstate  commerce;  and 

"Whereas,  If  enacted,  such  legislation 
would  (1)  Impose  unduly  restrictive  Juris- 
dictional standards  on  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  California  sales  and  use  taxes; 

(2)  arbitrarily  define  Interstate  sales  to  In- 
clude transactions  that  are  In  fact  local  sales; 

(3)  permit  out-of-state  vendors  to  maintain 
employees  and  agents  within  this  state  for 
the  solicitation  of  sales  without  being  re- 
quired to  collect  the  California  use  tax;  (4) 
Impose  restrictions  on  the  reporting  require- 
ments and  collection  of  local  sales  taxes 
which  may  Jeopardize  state  administration 
of  the  California  Bradley-Burns  Uniform  Lo- 
cal Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law;  and  (5)  grant 
multlstate  corporations  with  a  net  Income 
of  one  million  dollars  or  less  an  option  to 
apportion  income  for  tax  purposes  on  the 
basis  of  a  two-factor  formula;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  legislation  would 
grant  tax  immunities  to  out-of-state  ven- 
dors doing  business  in  California  in  compe- 
tition with  locally  based  businesses;  and 

"Whereas,  The  optional  use  of  a  two-factor 
allocation  formula  in  lieu  of  the  three-factor 
allocation  formula  used  by  practically  all 
states  is  tantamount  to  offering  multlstate 
corporations  a  tax  reduction  at  their  elec- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  An  In-depth  study  of  state  tax 
problems  conducted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  federal 
legislation  Introduced  as  a  result  thereof 
have  caused  the  states  to  expedite  their 
action  in  alleviating  compliance  problems 
their  taxing  systems  may  have  created :  thus, 
17  of  the  39  income  tax  states  have  adopted 
the  NCCUSL  Uniform  Allocation  Act  and 
such  act  is  under  consideration  In  all  but 
one  of  the  remaining  Income  tax  states;  22  of 
the  39  Income  tax  states  use  the  federal  in- 
come tax  base  as  their  state  Income  tax 
base,  with  some  variations;  39  of  the  45 
states  provide  for  a  use  tax  credit  on  items 
subjected  to  sales  tax  when  purchased  In 
another  state;  and  all  but  approximately  150 
of  the  2,500  municipal  and  county  sales  and 
use  tax  Jurisdictions  are  subject  to  a  uniform 
state  statute  requiring  the  filing  of  a  single 
return  with  the  state  which  In  turn  remits 
back  to  local  government  taxes  collected  for 
them;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
members  find  that  in  view  of  the  substantial 
progress  the  states  have  made  In  alleviating 
compliance  problems  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered by  interstate  businesses  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people  and  business 
community  of  California;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,   That  the  Legislature   respect- 
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fully  requests  the  Congress  not  to  enact  leg- 
islation so  affecting  Interstate  taxation  un- 
less Congress  determines  that  the  states  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  resolve  any  unreasonabe  com- 
pliance problems  their  tax  systems  have  im- 
posed upon  interstate  businesses;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


"Senate  Joint  RjESOLirrioN  2 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  federal  aid  to 
education 
"Whereas  The  costs  of  state  educational 
systems  are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate 
each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  states  cannot  meet  these 
rising  costs  of  public  higher  education  with- 
out higher  taxes  or  charging  tuition;  and 

"Whereas,  The  States  must  shift  a  pert  of 
these  tremendous  costs  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  federal  government;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  revise  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  for  a  return  to  the 
states,  for  the  purposes  of  all  public  educa- 
tion, kindergarten  through  the  university 
level,  of  5  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from, 
the  federal  personal  income  tax;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmow  42 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  family  planning 

"Wliereas,  The  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion by  resolution  has  voiced  the  opinion  that 
family  planning  services  should  be  properly 
included  In  every  adequate  medical  care  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature 
through  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
19  in  1965  memorialized  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  consider  instructing  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  mount  a  crash 
program  to  perfect  a  variety  of  simple  means 
of  fertility  control  widely  useful  In  all  cul- 
tures and  fully  acceptable  to  all  religious 
faiths;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature 
through  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  47  in 
1865  clearly  expressed  the  Intent  that  all 
Calif  ornlans  who  so  desire  should  have  access 
to  family  planning  Information  and  services; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  1966  California  State  Popu- 
lation Study  Commission  and  In  1967  the 
California  Interagency  Council  on  FamUy 
Planning  have  proposed  the  prompt  exten- 
sion of  family  planning  information  and 
services;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  State  Board  of 
Health  In  1966  adopted  regulations  requiring 
all  local  health  departments  to  take  action 
to  meet  the  needs  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  CaUfornia  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  due 
consideration  to  instructing  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
^  possible  technical  and  financial  support 


to  private  and  public  Etgencles  in  the  rate 
which  have  responsibility  In  Implementing 
a  California  Family  Planning  Program  with 
the  objective  of  within  four  years  developing 
services  so  that  all  California  adults  or  per- 
sons deemed  adults  under  Civil  Code  Section. 
25  shall  have  continuing  access  to  Informa- 
tion and  services  that  will  make  It  possible 
for  them  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  In 
the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children 
within  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience; 
so  that  every  child  in  California  may  be  a 
wanted  child,  thus  Improving  the  health  of, 
and  strengthening  the  Integrity  of,  California 
families;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representatives  of  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  41 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Memorial  Day 
commemorative  stamp 
"Whereas,  On  May  8,  1868,  Commander-in- 
Chief  John  A.  Logan  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  issued  General  Order  No.  11  to 
set  May  30th  as  a  day  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  comrades  who  died  In  defense  of 
their  country;  and 

"Whereas,  May  30,  1968,  will  be  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  which  has  grown  to  Include  the  honor- 
ing of  all  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Members  urge  the  United  States  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee  to  issue  a  United  States  postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  Memorial  Day; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  United  States  Post- 
master General,  the  Citizens  SUmp  Advisory 
Committee  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

"Senate   Joint   Resolution    46 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  Girls  State 
stamp 

"Whereas,  California  Girls  State  Is  part 
of  a  great  national  youth -in -government 
program  which  Is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  which 
provides  citizenship  training  for  a  selected 
group  of  high  school  girls  to  instill  in  their 
minds  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
structure   of   American   government;    and 

"Whereas,  California  Girls  State  began  In 
1940  with  120  girls  and  has  grown  in  27  years 
to  Include  557  girls;  and 

"Whereas,  California  Girls  State  meets  for 
one  week  each  year  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  for  lectures 
and  practical  experience  and  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  government  and  civics;  and 

"Whereas,  The  participants  are  grouped 
Into  cities  and  counties  and  actively  par- 
ticipate m  the  various  political  processes 
of  city,  county,  and  state  government;   and 

"Whereas,  The  program  stresses  the  obli- 
gations and  opportunities  of  citizenship  and 
Introduces  the  high  school  partlclpiints  into 
the  orderly  procedures  of  government  In 
this  cotmtry;  and 

"Whereas,  The  purposes  of  Girls  State 
are: 

"'To  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100% 
Americanism; 

"  'To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America; 


"  *To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  Freedom  and 
Democracy; 

"  'To  inculcate  a  sense  of  Individual  obli- 
gation to  commuixlty,  state  and  nation;' 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  tlie  State  cf  California  finds 
that  the  Girls  State  program  Is  an  out- 
standing and  worthwhile  program  and  de- 
serves to  be  honored  for  its  contribution  to 
and  education  in  the  reeponaiblllties  of  the 
citizen  in  his  conimunity,  county,  and  state; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Members  urge  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  to 
adopt  and  Issue  a  United  States  postage 
stamp  honoring  the  work  of  the  Girls  Stale; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  California  Girls  State." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  33 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  flood  control 
projects  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta 

"Whereas,  The  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta  area  comprises  approximately  738.000 
acres  and  includes  over  700  miles  of  navigable 
waterways,  with  many  channels  and  adjacent 
river  banks  which  are  widely  known  for  their 
beauty  and  which  attract  thousands  of  visi- 
tors; and 

"Whereas,  Boating,  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  recreational  activities  are  extremely 
popular  In  the  delta  area,  which  Is  In  close 
proximity  to  the  San  Francisco  metropolitan 
area;  and 

"Whereas.  The  demand  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities Is  rapidly  increasing  as  more  leisure 
time  becomes  available,  and  recreation  Is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  Important  econc«nlc 
activity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has  par- 
ticipated for  many  years  in  the  construction 
of  flood  control  project  levees  and  berms  in 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  in  order 
to  provide  vital  flood  protection  for  adjacent 
farm  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  projects  may  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  scenic  and  wildlife  values 
in  the  delta  area,  particularly  affecting  the 
vegetation  which  Is  vital  to  the  beauty  of  the 
area  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  remaining 
wildlife;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Inclusion  of  benefits  for 
wildlife  and  esthetic  values  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  projects,  in  addition  to  bene- 
fits for  fiood  control,  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
p>ortance  to  the  future  of  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  and  its  outstanding  scenic 
and  recreational  attractions;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  care- 
ful consideration  also  be  given  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  benefits  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
that  plans  be  developed  in  relation  to  such 
projects  for  the  provision  of  such  benefits, 
Including  the  location  and  magnitude  of  ad- 
equate recreational  facilities;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  CallfcHnaia  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  federal  government  that  all 
flood  control  project  levees  and  berms  of  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta.  In  which  the 
federal  government  jxurtlclpates.  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  making  such  projects 
multipurpose  in  nature  so  as  to  Include  bene- 
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QtB  for  wildlife,  recreation  and  esthetics  as 
wel  as  for  flood  control,  and  to  direct  the 
Unl  ted  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
devilop  plans  for  the  revegetatlon  of  flood 
cor  trol  project  leveee  and  berms  In  the  Sacra- 
me  ito-San  Joaquin  Delta  and  for  the  In- 
clu  lion  of  outdoor  recreation  benefits  In 
reli  ,tlon  to  both  oanpleted  and  future  flood 
coi  trol  projects,  and  to  work  closely  with  the 
Reiources  Agency  of  the  State  of  California 
in  ormxilatlng  such  plans;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  tiereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
de] It  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
th(  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

rhe  following  reports  of  a  committee 
w(  re  submitted : 

Jy  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
In  «rlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
m(  nt: 

5.  304.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  revolv- 
In  !  loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship  land 
pr  )blem  (Rept.  No.  528) . 

py  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
and   Insular   Affairs,   with    amend- 
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m  ^nts : 

3.  486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
th  B  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tan  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
pioject,  Oregon- Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  527); 

3.  1750.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
tli  in  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
It  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  of  the  Mississippi 
lE  Iowa  and  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Sac  and 
P(ix  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  In 
Ii  dlan  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  138 
aid  143  (Rept.  No.  531);  and 

S.  1933.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposl- 
tl  in  of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
tie  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
oj  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  530) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 

1  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend - 
nlents: 

8.  1727.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  consollda- 
and  use  of  funds  arising  from   Judg- 

ts  m  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 

&  escalero   Reservation    and   of   each    of    Its 
c  instltuent  groups  (Rept.  No.  529) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kelley 
iklchelle  Auerbach;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
jjudlclary. 

By  Ml.  YARBOROUOH: 

8.  2318.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
df  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
iialntaln  stage  1  and  to  acquire  lands  for 
itage  2  of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
1  roject,  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
1  he  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabborouch  when 
Ae  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
inder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2320.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2634  of 
1 1tle  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  author- 
I  Be  the  military  dejjartments,  in  certain  cases, 
1  o  ship  automobiles  to  and  from  the  State  of 
.  Uaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via  the 
,  Uaska  ferry  system  and  other  surface  trans- 
1  Mrtatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
I  ces. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Babtlett  when  be 
:  ntroduced    the    above    biU,    which    appear 
inder  a  separate  beading.) 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  PALMETTO  BEND  DAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation 
project  in  Texas.  This  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced last  session  as  S.  354,  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  5117,  the  bill  my 
colleague  the  Honorable  John  Yottng 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives earlier  this  year. 

The  Palmetto  Bend  project  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  bUl  is  expected  to  receive 
that  Department's  approval  and  has  the 
form  required  by  that  Department.  It 
provides  for  multiple-purpose  water  re- 
source development  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navldad  Rivers  in  Jackson  Coimty,  Tex. 
The  project  will  thus  store  water  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use  as  well  as 
conserve  and  develop  wildlife  resources 
and  recreational  opportimitles. 

To  quote  from  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall's  letter  concerning  the  proj- 
ect: 

By  engineering  standards  the  project  Is 
feasible;  by  economic  standards  its  construc- 
tion is  Justified. 

The  ratio  of  total  annual  benefits  to 
total  annual  costs  will  be  approximately 
1.81  to  1,  a  favorable  ratio.  The  cost  for 
the  first  stage  of  this  two-staged  project 
is  $34,077,000  based  on  January  1967 
prices.  When  both  dams  are  completed, 
there  will  be  a  total  storage  capacity  of 
285,000  acre-feet  which  will  fill  Jackson 
County's  water  needs  for  27  years.  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  enact  this  bill 
in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2319)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  stage  1  and  to 
acquire  lands  for  stage  2  of  the  Pal- 
metto Bend  reclamation  project,  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Yarborough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

PRIVATELY  OWNED  VEHICLES 
OF  ALASKA  MILITARY 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2634  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  military 
departments,  in  certain  cases,  to  ship 
automobiles  to  and  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via 
the  Alaska  Ferry  System  and  by  means 
of  other  surface  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  give  the 
military  departments  more  flexibility  In 
moving  privately  owned  automobiles  of 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Alaska  to 
and  from  Alaska  in  that  it  would  allow 
shipment  by  water  transportation,  high- 
way transportation,  railroad  transporta- 
tion, or  any  combination  thereof. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
carrier  serving  Anchorage  directly  by 
water.  The  Ismguage  of  the  existing  law 
prohibits  use  of  any  mode  of  transporta- 


tion except  a  water  carrier.  This  means 
that  under  existing  law  the  carriers  serv- 
ing Anchorage  by  water  have  all  the  mili- 
tary, privately  owned  vehicle  business. 
There  are  other  land  carriers  interested 
in  the  business  who  would  like  to  be  able 
to  compete. 

In  addition,  the  military  departments 
have  indicated  in  the  past,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  feeling  has  not  changed  now, 
that  they  would  like  to  have  several 
modes  to  choose  from.  As  a  rule,  com- 
petition for  Government  business  keeps 
Government  costs  down. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  my  bill  is 
enacted  benefits  will  be  threefold.  First, 
it  will  allow  several  carriers  to  bid  on  the 
military  business  to  and  from  Alaska. 
Second,  it  will  give  the  military  depart- 
ments greater  flexibility  in  their  con- 
tracting authority.  Third,  it  will  assure 
the  taxpayers  that  transportation  of  the 
vehicles  is  being  provided  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Let  me 
be  quick  to  add  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  charges  are  excess  now  but  we 
have  foimd  time  and  again  that  com- 
petition is  good  for  the  Alaska  trade 
whether  it  is  Government  or  private 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  bill  is  referred  can 
schedule  early  action  on  it  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2320)  to  amend  section 
2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  authorize  the  military  departments,  in 
certain  cases,  to  ship  automobiles  to  and 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  by  commercial 
motor  carrier  via  the  Alaska  ferry  sys- 
tem and  other  surface  transportation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 2634  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  movements  to  and 
from  Alaska,  by  commercial  motor  carrier  via 
highways  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  or  oth- 
er surface  transportation  between  customary 
ports  of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  if 
such  means  of  transport  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  other  authorized 
means. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968— -AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    280 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  proposed 
amendments  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10738) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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Ing  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2281)  to  exempt  certain 
businesses  whose  armual  volume  of  sales 
made  or  business  done  is  less  than 
$500,000  from  the  application  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2235,  to  provide  counseling 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  rural  areas  in  obtain- 
ing benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  the  Congress,  ««  well  as  practical 
questions  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  most  effectively  can  oversee 
and  control  the  activities  of  executive  of- 
ficials and  departments  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  comments  and  suggestions  of 
other  Senators  on  this  problem  which 
raises  such  fundamental  questions  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  the 
National  Goveriunent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  SEPARATION  OF 
POWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Reparation  of  Powers,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  August  22,  23.  and  24. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  a.m.  on  August  22  and  24,  In  room 
2228,  New  Senate  OflSce  Building,  and  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  August  23,  in  room  457, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  these  hearings  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  further  testimony  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  on  his  bill,  S.  1384,  which 
would  establish  within  the  Congress  the 
OfQce  of  Congressional  Counsel  General ; 
and  will  continue  its  consideration  of  the 
constitutionality  and  usefulness  of  the 
"committee  veto"  as  a  means  of  congres- 
sional oversight  and  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

On  the  subject  of  the  committee  veto 
the  subcommittee  will  hear  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  presented  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Frank  M. 
Wozencraf t,  and  those  of  Prof.  Arthur  A. 
Maass  of  Harvard  University,  a  noted 
authority  on  the  subject.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  Representative 
Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabama;  and  Rep- 
resentative James  C.  Wright,  of  Texas. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  receive  the 
testimony  of  Representative  Paul  Find- 
ley,  of  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of  the  roles 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  the  hearings  and 
studies  of  this  important  subcommittee. 
The  subject  we  are  currently  studying  in 
depth,  the  committee  veto,  raises  sev- 
eral very  important  constitutional  ques- 
tions concerning  the  division  of  power 
and  responsibility  between  the  President 


CHANGE    IN    ELECTORAL    COLLEGE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  hearings  scheduled 
for  August  21,  22,  and  23,  on  the  electoral 
college  proposals  have  been  canceled 
for  August  21  and  22.  However,  the  Au- 
gust 23  date  is  still  scheduled  and  the 
subcommittee  will  be  meeting  in  room 
318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a. m. 


JOB  CORPS  CAMP  AT  ALPINE  TOPS 
IN  DISCIPLINE  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlts  an  arti- 
cle by  Don  Dedera  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
Republic  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  camp 
at  Alpine,  Ariz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  were 
critics  of  the  Job  Corps  to  visit  that 
camp,  I  am  sure  they  would  "soften 
their  opinions."  For,  as  Mr.  Dedera  says, 
Alpine  has  achieved  significant  results. 
For  example,  it  has  an  excellent  job 
placement  record. 

At  Alpine,  the  corpsmen  have  con- 
structed many  of  their  own  facilities.  In 
doing  so,  they  learn  valuable  trade  skills 
such  as  carpentry,  equipment  operation, 
surveying,  welding,  and  the  timber  trades. 
In  addition,  they  have  fought  forest 
fires,  cooperating  in  a  team  effort  to 
protect  our  Nation's  resources. 

Disciplinary  problems  at  Alpine  have 
been  minimal  mainly  because  of  the 
leadership  of  Jerry  Hutchins,  Alpine's 
director.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  formerly 
with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  is  typi- 
cal of  the  new  breed  of  forester,  teacher, 
and  civil  servant  who  have  joined  the 
Job  Corps  and  believe  in  its  ultimate 

worth. 

ExRisrr  1 

Job  Corps  Camp  at  Alpine  Tops  in  Disci- 
pline, Achievement 
Alpine. — Critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  as 
pure  federal  folly  might  soften  their  opinions 

here.  ^      ^     ^ 

Here  the  war  goes  well.  By  many  standards 
the  Alpine  Job  Corps  Camp  ranks  No.  1 
among   the   nation's   89   slmUar   camps. 

Maybe  If*  the  air,  clean  and  bracing  at 
8,000  feet.  Or  the  scenery,  lush  and  Inspiring. 
Or  the  mountain  neighbors,  patient  and  en- 
couraging. 

But  more  likely,  the  superlative  element  at 
Alpine  has  been  its  leadership  exemplified  by 
the  founding  director,  Billy  Shelby,  and  his 


successor,  Jerry  Hutchins.  Shelby,  an  educa- 
tor, has  gone  on  to  manage  another  camp. 
Hutchins,  a  forester,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  staff  of  the  Heber  camp. 

The  Alpine  camp's  report  card  Is  marked 
with  solid  scores.  In  two  years  of  operation 
it  has  sent  the  greatest  percentage  of  young 
men  to  higher  vocational  training  elsewhere. 
The  Job-placement  record  of  the  Alpine  camp 
Is  also  the  nation^  best. 

Not  for  15  months  has  there  been  a  vol- 
untary resignation  by  a  corpsman  at  Alpine, 
phenomenal  evidence  of  morale  among  a 
gathering  of  young  men  who  by  definition 
were  social  cripples. 

Nearly  all  Job  Corpsmen  are  school  drop- 
outs, 16  to  21,  from  families  earning  less 
than  $3,000  a  year. 

Many  can't  read.  A  few  can't  write.  Occa- 
sionally, there  Is  even  a  lad  who  cannot 
speak.  They  are  from  the  urban  ghettos,  and 
from  the  rural  shanty  towns.  Some  have  had 
scrapes  with  the  law. 

"We've  got  boys  who  have  never  owned 
their  own  clothing,  who  have  had  to  drop  oui. 
of  school  so  another  child  in  the  family  could 
have  a  turn  at  wearing  the  clothes  to  school," 
said  Hutchins. 

"They  haven't  known  what  It  Is  to  Sleep 
between  clean  sheets.  They  haven't  seen  a 
dentist  In  their  Uves.  Their  food  has  been 
rice  and  potatoes." 

At  Alpine,  and  at  the  other  camps,  corps- 
men  work.  They  fight  fires,  build  and  con- 
struct many  of  their  own  facilities.  A  pet 
project  at  Alpine  is  a  boat  ramp  for  tourists 
at  nearby  Luna  Lake. 

For  their  labor,  the  youths  are  paid  $1  a 
day  In  pocket  money.  Additionally,  $50  u 
month  is  banked  for  them  and  if  they  want 
to  send  $25  home  to  the  folks,  the  govern- 
ment will  match  that  with  another  $25  al- 
lotment. 

In  their  own  work,  the  corpsmen  learn 
valuable  skills.  They  learn  carpentry,  equip- 
ment operation,  surveying,  practical  engi- 
neering, welding,  timber  trades,  and  how  to 
flu  a  place  on  a  team.  One  Alpine  corpsman 
graduated  to  a  $l,300-a-month  buUdozlng 
Job — an  exceptional  success — but  others  arc 
earning  $500  per  month. 

Corpsmen  cooks,  trained  In  the  Job  camp 
mess  halls,  are  also  In  great  demand. 

But  it  is  in  the  less  dramatic  upgrading 
of  each  corpsman,  meeting  him  at  his  own 
level,  advancing  him  to  his  own  modest  goals, 
that  the  Alpine  camp  excels. 

"We  are  Just  as  Interested,"  said  Hutchins, 
"In  promoting  a  75-cent-per-hour  gasoline 
pumper  to  a  more  decent  Job,  say  to  a  $1.50- 
an-hour  automotive  lubrication  specialist." 
Spare  time  after  work  and  chores  (dormi- 
tories and  grounds  are  kept  strictly  ship- 
shape) Is  spent  traveling,  studying,  and  re- 
laxing In  pursuits  never  available  to  most 
corpsmen.  The  Alpine  Camp,  with  its  pre- 
dominance of  Negroes,  enjoys  a  helpful  rap- 
port with  the  town  of  McNary,  home  of  skill- 
ed third-generation  Negro  sawyers  for  South- 
west Forest  Industries. 

Alpine  has  had  Its  discipline  problems,  all 
but  Inevitable  among  90  to  120  men,  but 
nothing  that  couldn't  be  handled  at  the 
camp.  Punishment  can  be  loss  of  privileges, 
confinement  to  quarters,  or  dUmlssal. 
There  is  no  guardhouse  at  Alpine. 
"We  do  believe  In  a  hard  kind  of  disci- 
pline," said  Hutchins.  "It  makes  a  corpsman 
responsible  for  his  own  behavior  and  in- 
stills m  him  a  pride  in  himself,  his  group, 
and  his  camp." 

In  his  own  career  planning,  Hutchins  never 
Imagined  he  would  be  running  a  Job  Corps 
Camp.  A  forestry  graduate  of  Colorado  State, 
he  served  a  hitch  as  an  Army  Infantry  officer, 
then  Joined  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  wa« 
an  assistant  ranger  of  the  Mesa  District  when 
volunteers  were  called  to  experiment  In  a 
non-forest  resource:  basic  humanity. 

At  the  time,  Hutchins  boss.  Tonto  Forest 
Supervisor  Robert  Courtney  said. 
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wouldn't  be  surprised  U  our  most  prom- 
young  foresters  are  attracted  to  thla 
challenge." 

was  prophetic.  The  Job  Corps  has  eklm- 
off  an  elite  breed  of  forester,  teacher  and 
servant.  Each  seems  to  be  more  clean- 
,  nore  dedicated,  and  wiser  than  the  next. 
Ix  tchlns  Is  a  man  extraordinarily  balanced 
Ben  Informality  and  steel  will,  compas- 
and  realism.  He  also  believes  In  the  ultl- 
worth  of  the  Job  Corps. 

ed    a    Job    as    district    ranger,    every 
o   forester's  dream.  Hutchlns   chose   to 
a  while  longer  with  the  corps.  His  wife, 
of  five,  approved  of  his  decision. 

have  to  apply  subjective   values  to 

kind  of  a  human  program,"  said  Hutch- 

'Agalnst  dollars,  how  much  Is   a  kid 

.  We've  got  boys  here  from  Watts.  They 

how  to  riot.  They  know  how  to  burn 

mlUlon  dollars.    Who  can  deny  If  we 

a  new  life  to  Just  one  of  these  boys  the 

hasnt  paid  for  itself  7" 
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COiTCERN  OVER  STATEMEI'ITS  AND 

AcnvmES   OF   certain   INDI- 

"V  [DUALS  LEADING  TO  RIOT  AND 
E  ISURRECnON 

\  X.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre  iident,  on  August  7.  1957,  Represent- 
&\X\  e  WnxiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
anc  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  express  our  concern 
abo  it  the  public  statements  and  ac- 
;ies  of  certain  individuals  such  as  H. 
_>"  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael. 
cited  13  sections  of  Federal  law 
which  we  felt  may  have  been  violated  by 
or  both  of  these  men,  and  we 
the  Attorney  General  whether 
under  any  of  these  statutes 
being  considered.  We  also  asked, 
event  the  aforementioned  statutes 
not  apply,  what  new  legislation  the 
idi  linlstratlon  would  recommend. 

■V  7&  have  now  received  a  response  from 
Mr  J.  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  At- 
toriey  General,  Internal  Security  Dlvi- 
sio  1,  which  states  that  the  Department 
fees  th«-e  Is  sufficient  Federal  law  al- 
reo  cly  on  the  books  to  deal  with  such  ac- 
tio is.  Mr.  Yeagley  further  states  that 
if  sufflcient  evidence  is  developed,  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  undertaken." 

would  seem  that  from  the  wide- 
spread publicity  given  the  statements 
of  these  two  men  in  the  nationsd  press 
pli  B  the  devastation  to  be  found  in  the 
rlo  ;-town  areas  of  Newark,  Detroit,  and 
Ca  nbridge  the  Department  of  Justice 
sh((uld  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
th(  evidence  it  needs. 

:  Tow  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
ha  i  confirmed  that  the  existing  law  is 
ad  equate,  prompt  action  should  be 
fofthcoming. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  let- 
teij  to  the  Attorney  General  of  August  7 
anl  his  reply  thereto  of  August  16  be 
pr  nted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

'  rhere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
we  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

U.8.  Sin  ATE. 
VashiJigton,  D.C.,  August  4, 1967. 
K<ki.  Ramset  CuuiK, 

At  omey  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Juatice,  Washington,  D.C. 
:  ix  DXAB  Uk.  Atto&nzt  Gkkexai.:  Many 
Ai  lerlcans  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
ce:  ned  about  the  violent  and  intemperate 
sp  leches  which  have  been  made  by  one 
Hi  bert    0«iold    ("Bap")    Brown    and    one 


Stokely  Carmichael,  and  a  few  other  Indi- 
viduals, calling  on  citizens  to  arm  themselves 
to  perform  acts  of  violence,  to  bum  prop- 
erty, both  private  and  public,  and  to  cause 
riots  and  civil  disturbances  In  order  to  harm 
or  destroy  lives  and  property  and  I  am  being 
asked  repeatedly  by  constituents  what  action 
the  Federal  Government  Is  taking  to  enforce 
laws  against  such  conduct. 

I  am  sure  these  Inflamatory  speeches  have 
come  to  your  attention  since  they  have  been 
given  considerable  coverage  as  news  both  In 
newspapers  and  on  radio  and  television. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  aforementioned 
Individuals  must  be  liable  for  prosecution 
under  one  or  more  of  existing  Federal  laws. 
Accordingly.  I  aslced  the  Legislative  Counsel 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  varioiis  sections  of  the 
U.S.  Code  under  which  prosecution  may  be 
considered. 

■niese  sections  of  Title  18,  U.S.C.  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  2,  prescribing  the  criminal  respon- 
sibility as  a  principal  of  an  individual  who 
counsels,  commands,  Induces,  or  procures  the 
commission  of  a  criminal  offense  against  the 
United  States. 

Section  241,  relating  to  conspiracy  to  Im- 
pair the  rights  of  citizens. 

Section  371,  relating  to  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit offenses  against  the  United  States. 

Section  2383,  relating  to  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection. 

Section  2384,  relating  to  seditious  con- 
spiracy. 

Section  2385,  relating  to  advocacy  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government. 

Section  2386,  requiring  the  registration  of 
certain  organizations  engaged  In  civilian 
military  activity. 

Section  2387,  relating  to  certain  activities 
affecting  the  armed  forces. 

Section  1951,  relating  to  interference  with 
commerce. 

Sections  1701  and  1705  relating  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  malls. 

Sections  1073  and  1074  relating  to  flight  to 
avoid  prosecution. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments 
as  to  whether  or  not  legal  action  can  be  taken 
against  the  aforementioned  Individuals  un- 
der one  or  more  of  these  sections. 

On  the  other  hand  If  present  laws  are  con- 
sidered Inadeqtiate,   what  recommendations 
does  the  Administration  have  to  cope  with 
this  lawless  element? 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Wh-liams, 

U^.  Senate. 
Wn.LiAM  V.  Roth,  Jr.. 

Afember  of  Congress. 

Depabtment  or  Justice. 
Washington,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  dated 
August  7,  1967  to  the  Attorney  General  re- 
garding H.  "Rap"  Brown  and  Stokely  Car- 
michael. In  addition,  you  listed  thirteen  sec- 
tions from  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  and 
asked  whether  or  not  legal  action  could  be 
Instituted  under  one  or  more  of  these  statutes 
against  Brown  and  Carmichael. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  we 
are  looking  Into  their  activities  to  ascertain 
whether  either  has  acted  In  violation  of  any 
Federal  statute.  Including  a  number  that 
you  listed.  In  the  event  sufficient  evidence 
Is  developed  to  establish  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law,  appropriate  action  will  be  under- 
taken. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  statutes  having 
pKJsslble  applicability,  there  are.  as  jou  know, 
local  and  state  laws  which  may  have  ap- 
plicability to  Brown  and  Carmlchael's 
activities. 

Although  this  Department  la  not  recom- 
mending at  this  time,  any  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation  In  this  area,  the  Attorney 
General  has  proposed  a  bill  relating  to  th« 


prohibiting  of  riots  and  Incitements  to  riot 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  legislation 
provides  for  criminal  penalties  up  to  ten 
years  imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 
The  Attorney  General  appreciates  having 
the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Walter  Yeagley, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  various  sections  of  title  18  referred  to 
in  our  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PRINCIPALS     (18   tJJS.C.  2) 

(a)  Whoever  commits  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  or  aids,  abets,  counsels, 
commands,  induces  or  procures  Its  commis- 
sion. Is  punishable  as  a  principal. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  causes  an  act  to  be 
done  which  If  directly  performed  by  him  or 
another  would  be  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  Is  ptmlshable  as  a  principal. 
(Jime  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  684;  Oct.  31, 
1951,  ch.  655,  §  17b,  65  Stat.  717.) 

CONSPIRACT    AGAINST    BIGHTS    OF   CITIZENS     (18 
U.S.C.    241) 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  Injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  Intimidate  any  citizen 
In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
cause of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same;  or 

If  two  or  more  persons  go  In  disguise  on 
the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege BO  secured — 

They  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  696.) 

CONSPIRACT  TO  COMMIT  OFFENSE  OR  TO  DEFRAUD 
UNITID    STATES    (18    U.S.C.    371) 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  in  any  manner  or  for 
any  purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, each  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission 
of  which  is  the  object  of  the  consplrac^9fe 
a  misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  ror 
such  conspiracy  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  provided  for  such  mis- 
demeanor. (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat. 
701.) 

REBELLJON    OS    INSURRECTION     (18    U.S.C.    2383) 

"Whoever  Incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists,  or 
engages  In  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort 
thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;  and  shall  be  Incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States." 

SEDmoUS   CONSPIRACT    (18   U.S.C.    2384) 

"If  two  or  more  persons  In  any  State,  or 
T:!rritory,  or  In  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  conspire  to 
overthrow,  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by  force 
the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of 
the  United  State^^.  or  by  force  to  seize,  take, 
or  possess  any  rrr>perty  of  the  United  States 
contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  they  shall 
each  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 
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ADVOCATINO   OVERTHROW   OF  GOVERNMENT 
(18    tr.S.C.    238S> 

"Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
abets,  advisee,  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity, 
desirability,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  any  State, 
Territory,  District  or  Possession  thereof, 
or  the  Government  of  any  political  subdi- 
vision therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  the 
assassination  of  any  officer  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment; or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  cause  the  over- 
throw or  destruction  of  any  such  govern- 
ment, prints,  pubUshes,  edits.  Issues,  circu- 
lates, sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays 
any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating, 
advising,  or  teaching  the  duty,  necessity,  de- 
sirability or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
destroying  any  government  In  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence,  or  attempts  to  do 
so;  or 

"Whoever  organizes  or  helps,  or  attempts 
to  organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes  or 
Is  a  member  of,  or  affiliates  with,  any  such 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both,  and  shall  be  Inellglbe  for  employ- 
ment by  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  com- 
mit any  offense  named  in  this  section,  each 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  IneUglble  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  follow- 
ing conviction." 

REGISTRATION    OF    CERTAIN     ORGANIZATIONS 
(18  U.S.C.  2386) 

The   following   organization    shall   be   re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Attorney  General: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Every  organization  which  engages  both 
In  civilian  and  military  activity  and  in  po- 
Utlcal  activity;  .  .  . 

"Every  organization,  the  purpose  or  aim 
of  which,  or  one  of  the  purposes  or  alms  of 
which,  Is  the  establishment,  control,  con- 
duct, seizure  or  overthrow  of  the  government 
or  subdivision  thereof,  by  the  use  of  force, 
violence,  military  measures,  or  threats  of  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing." 

(Exceptions  Include  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or- 
ganized militia  or  national  guard  forces,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  diplomatic  missions 
and  consular  offices  of  foreign  government 
and  "any  nationally  recognized  organizations 
or  persons  who  are  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  affiliates  of 
such  organizations.") 

(Political  Activity  "means  any  activity  the 
purpose  or  aim  of  which,  or  one  of  the  pur- 
poses or  alms  of  which,  is  the  control  by 
force  or  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof.  An  organization  Is  engaged  in 
"clvUlan  military  activity"  If: 

(1)  It  gives  instruction  through,  or  pre- 
scribes instruction  for  Its  members  In  the 
use  of  firearms  or  any  weapons  or  any  sub- 
stitute therefore,  or  military  or  naval  sci- 
ence; or 

(2)  or  It  receives  from  any  other  orga- 
nization from  any  individual  Instruction  in 
military  or  naval  science;  or 

(3)  it  engages  in  any  military  or  naval 
maneuvers  or  activities;  or 

(4)  it  engages  either  with  or  without 
arms  in  drills  or  parades  of  military  or  naval 
character;  or 

(5)  it  engages  In  any  other  form  of  orga- 
nized activity  which  \n  the  opinion  of  the 


Attorney  General  constitutes  preparation  for 
military  action.") 

ACnVTUES   AFFECTING    ARMED   FORCES 
GENERALLY     (  18  U.S.C.  2387) 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  interfere  with, 
impair,  or  influence,  the  loyalty,  morale,  or 
discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any 
manner  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  Insub- 
ordination, or  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal 
of  duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  distributes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  insubordination,  disloy- 
alty, mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States — 

shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  Ineligible  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  for  the  five  years  next  fol- 
lowing his  conviction." 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  MAILS  CENERALLT 
(18  U.S.C.   1710) 

Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  obstructs 
or  retards  the  passage  of  the  mall,  or  any 
carrier  or  conveyance  carrying  the  mall,  shall 
be  flned  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  (June  25, 
1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  778.) 

DESTRUCrriON  OF  LETTER  BOXES  OR  MAIL 
(18  U.S.C.  1705) 

Whoever  willfully  or  maliciously  injures, 
tears  down  or  destroys  any  letter  box  or  other 
receptacle  Intended  or  used  for  the  receipt 
or  delivery  of  mall  on  any  mall  route,  or 
breaks  open  the  same  or  willfully  or  mali- 
ciously Injures,  defaces  or  destroys  any  mall 
deposited  therein,  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years.  (June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat. 
779;  May  24,  1949,  ch.  139,  S  38,  63  Stat.  95.) 

INTERFERENCE     WITH     COMMERCE     BT     THREATS 
OR    VIOLENCE    (18  U.S.C.   19S1) 

(a)  Whoever  In  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
structs, delays,  or  affects  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  in 
commerce,  by  robbery  or  extortion  or  at- 
tempts or  conspires  so  to  do,  or  commits  or 
threatens  physical  violence  to  any  person  or 
property  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  or  purpose 
to  do  anything  In  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "robbery"  means  the  unlaw- 
ful taking  or  obtaining  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  In  the  presence  of  an- 
other, against  his  will,  by  means  of  actual 
or  threatened  force,  or  violence,  or  fear  of 
Injury,  immediate  or  future,  to  his  person  or 
property,  or  property  in  his  custody  or  pos- 
session, or  the  person  or  property  of  a  rela- 
tive or  member  of  his  family  or  of  anyone 
in  his  company  at  the  time  of  the  taking  or 
obtaining. 

(2)  The  term  "extortion"  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
consent.  Induced  by  wrongful  use  of  actual 
or  threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear,  or  under 
color  of  official  right. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"  means  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  Territory  or 
Possession  of  the  United  States;  all  com- 
merce between  any  point  In  a  State,  Terri- 
tory, Possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  point  outside  thereof;  all  commerce 
between  points  within  the  same  State 
through  any  place  outside  such  State;  and 
aU  other  commerce  over  which  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
repeal,  modify  or  affect  section  17  of  Title  15, 
sections  62,   101-115,  161-166  of  "Htle  29  or 


sections  151-188  of  "ntle  45.   (June  25,  1948. 
ch.  645.  62  Stat.  793.) 

PLIGHT    TO    AVOID    PROSECUTION    OR    GIVING 
TESTIMONY     (18    U.S.C    1073) 

Whoever-moves  or  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  (1 )  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  confinement 
after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
from  which  he  flees,  for  a  crime,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  a  crime,  punishable  by 
death  or  which  Is  a  felony  under  the  laws  of 
the  place  from  which  the  fugitive  flees,  or 
which,  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  high 
misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  said  State,  or 
(2)  to  avoid  giving  testimony  In  any  criminal 
proceedings  in  such  place  in  which  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  punishable  by  death  or 
which  Is  a  felony  under  the  laws  of  such 
place,  or  which  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  is 
a  high  misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  said 
State,  is  charged,  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Violations  of  this  section  may  be  prose- 
cuted only  in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  original  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  commttted,  or  In  which  the  person  wao 
held  In  custody  or  confinement  and  only 
upon  formal  approval  In  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  which  function  of 
approving  prosecutions  may  not  be  delegated. 
(As  amended  Oct.  4,  1961,  Pub.  L.  87-368,  75 
Stat.  795.) 

FLIGHT  TO  AVOID  PROSECUTION  FOR  DAMAGING  OR 
DESTROYING  ANY  BUILOING  OR  OTHER  REAL  OR 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY    (18   U.S.C.    1074) 

(a)  Whoever  moves  or  travels  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  (1) 
to  avoid  prosecution,  or  custody,  or  confine- 
ment after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  from  which  he  flees,  for  willfully  Pt- 
temptlng  to  or  damaging  or  destroying  by 
fire  or  explosive  any  building  structure,  fa- 
cility, vehicle,  dweUlng  house,  synagogue, 
church,  religious  center  or  educational  insti- 
tution, public  or  private,  or  (2)  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  In  any  criminal  proceeding 
relating  to  any  such  offensive  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Violations  of  this  section  may  be 
prosecuted  In  the  Federal  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  orig:lnal  crime  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  or  in  which  the  person  was 
held  in  custody  or  confinement:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  jiart  of 
Congress  to  prevent  any  State,  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense 
over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdiction  In 
the  absence  of  such  section.  (Added  Pub.  L. 
86-449,  title  II,  §  201,  May  6,  1960,  74  Stat.: 
86.) 


SENATE  RELUCTANCE  IN  RATTFY- 
ING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS IS  A  STUMBLING  BLOCK  TO 
WORLDWIDE   PROGRESS — CXXni 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  will  take  up  the 
issue  of  human  rights  this  fall.  One  of 
the  proposals  before  that  body  will  be  a 
suggestion  to  create  a  sort  of  "global  om- 
budsman." According  to  the  August  12 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture: 

The  plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
U.N.  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  Human 
Rights,  a  central  and  permanent  global  Insti- 
tution charged  with  the  task  of  maintaining 
vigilance  over  the  state  of  human  rights 
everywhere.  After  an  Intensive  study  and  de- 
bate, the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
meeting  In  March  and  AprU  In  Geneva,  ap- 
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pnved  the  ground-lweaklng  proposal  by  a 
TOl  e  of  20  to  7. 

Ilnce  1968  wlU  mark  the  20th  anniversary 

the    Unlvereal    Declaration    ol    Human 

ats  and  will  be  commemorated  through- 

the  world  as  Int«Tiatlonal  Human  Bights 

the  Idea  of  a  High  CommlsBloner  ap- 

o  signally  api^oprlate  and  timely.  For  If 

United  Nation*  ha«  been  extraordlnartly 

BU^ceasf  ul  during  the  paat  20  years  In  formu- 

Btandarda  of  conduct,  it  has  been  sadly 

,t  In  creating  Instltutlona  and  pro- 

for  translating  these  standards  Into 

,ual     observance.     Implementation     cur- 

constltutee    a    yawning    gap— a    gap 

_  could  eflectually  be  bridged  by  a  High 

ciomlasVoner  for  Human  Bights. 
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Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
tl-  e  "yawning  gap"  the  Saturday  Review 
d(  scribes  Is  the  failure  of  the  UJB.  Senate 
tc  give  suiythlng  more  than  perfunctory 
11  >servlce  to  the  cause  of  attaining  hu- 
man rights  for  all  the  pe<^le  on  this 
et  rth. 

As  we  near  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
U  cilversal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
^  once  more  urge  this  body  to  ratify  the 
hmian  rights  conventions.  Let  us  help 
tlie  U2J.  translate  words  into  effective 
a  rtion.         

SONIC  BOOM  MAKES  SST  A  BAD 
BARGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  blanket  of  sonic 
booms  that  would  cover  this  country  if 
tie  proposed  supersonic  transport  went 
I  ito  regular  dally  service  on  overland  air 
t[>utes  would  introduce  a  massive  and 
t  stilly  unacceptable  new  source  of  noise 
I  (button  which  threatens  to  do  as  much 
( amage  to  the  quality  of  life  on  this 
1  lanet  as  air  and  water  pollution  are 
4olng. 

A  physicist  at  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
'  TOliam  A.  Shurcllff,  has  mobilized  a  de- 
1  ermlned  little  band  of  opponents  to  the 
1  loom  in  an  organization  called  the  Citi- 
I  ens  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 
'  rhe  boom,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Shurcllff  says. 
:  1  only  a  symptom.  The  cause  Is  super- 
.  onlc  flight. 

The  sonic  boom  is  symptom,  too.  of  a 
lystem  that  permits  a  headlong,  111- 
jonsidered,  pubUc-be-damned  rush  into 
I  new  form  of  transportation  unfettered 
)y  an  Investment  of  the  necessary  time 
ind  effort  required  to  Iron  out  the  bugs 
Irst. 

We  are  paying  the  price  now  of  past 
follies  of  a  similar  nature  in  polluted  air 
and  putrid  lakes  and  streams.  We  cannot 
afford  such  folly.  We  have  to  weigh  both 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  each  new 
Innovation  or  we  may  find  ourselves  tak- 
ing three  steps  backward  for  every  for- 
ward step. 

William  Hlnes  In  an  excellent  article 
In  the  Washington  Star  discussed  the 
sonic  boom  problem  and  Dr.  ShurcUfl's 
fight  against  it.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


8ST  Posis  Bio  Boom  QuxsTtoN 
(By  Winiam  Hlnes) 
When  Dr.  William  A.  Shurcllff  chooses  a 
windmill  to  tilt,  he  chooses  a  dUly. 
Shurcllff  Is  a  Harvard  physicist  who  has 


selected  as  hla  personal  wlndmlU  the  heavUy 
funded,  massively  lobbied  supersonic  trans- 
port airplane,  or  SST.  In  his  fighting  guise, 
he  is  director  (or  as  he  prefers  to  say,  "head 
goat")  of  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom,  which  has  headquartere  in  his 
home  at  19  Appleton  Street  In  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

When  a  bam  caved  In  near  Vannes,  Brit- 
tany, a  fortnight  ago  and  smothered  three 
French  peasants,  the  accident  gave  the  Cit- 
izens League  a  new  lease  on  life  and  a  new 
talking  point.  Shurcllff  says  the  Vannes 
tragedy  Is  the  first  fatal  Incident  direcUy 
traceable  to  the  thunderclaps  from  the  sky 
caused  by  fast-flying  aircraft. 

The  Citizens  league  Is  nominally  against 
the  boom.  But  Shurcllff  points  out  that  the 
boom  Is  only  a  symptom;  the  cause  Is  super- 
sonic flight  by  airplanes.  Every  time  a  plane 
exceeds  the  speed  ol  sound  (760  miles  an 
hour  at  sea  level,  slower  at  higher  altitudes) 
It  pokes  a  hole  in  the  sky  that  causes  a  noise. 
The  Intensity  and  effect  of  the  noise  vary 
considerably,  according  to  size,  speed  and 
altitude  of  the  plane,  weather  conditions,  ter- 
rain, and  the  personal  sensibilities  of  people 
exposed  to  the  boom.  To  some  persons  under 
some  conditions  It  is  only  a  passing  annoy- 
ance; to  others  under  more  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  an  almost  unbearable  nui- 
sance. 

Some  people  have  sued  for  damages,  but 
only  at  Vannes  has  the  boom  caused  death. 

Actually,  the  Citizens  League  Is  against  the 
SST.  Shurcllff  knows  that  no  one  on  earth  to 
date  has  heard  a  boom  from  a  supersonic 
transport  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  SSTs 
have  yet  been  built.  Booms  that  now  vex  peo- 
ple are  made  In  a  few  cases  by  experimental 
aircraft  testing  the  effects  of  the  boom  on 
populations  below,  but  the  great  majority 
come  from  military  planes  on  "routine"  duty. 
Shurcllff  and  his  associates  In  the  Citizens 
League  prefer  not  to  object  specifically  to 
military  sonic  booms.  The  "head  goat"  says 
he  does  not  wish  to  obstruct  security  and 
supposes  that  military  necessity  dictates 
propagation  of  booms.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, however,  Shurcllff  said  he  could  give  no 
plausible  reason  for  supersonic  military 
flights  over  U.S.  cities  in  the  absence  of 
threatened  or  actual  attack. 

There  Is  growing  suspicion  that  the  booms 
tu-e  being  visited  on  the  public  these  days 
as  part  of  a  softening  up  campaign.  The 
name  of  the  game  apparently  Is  to  get  citi- 
zens In  the  habit  of  hearing  sonic  booms; 
from  there  It  Is  only  a  short  step  to  public 
"acceptance"  of  the  nuisance. 

The  Air  Force — biggest  sonic  boom  offen- 
der at  the  present  time — seems  to  be  spear- 
heading the  campaign.  Badlo  commercial: 
sound  effect — loud  crack;  announced — 
"That's  the  sonic  boom  .  .  .  the  sound  of 
security!" 

One  of  the  big  differences  between  craft 
flying  Bupersonlcally  now  and  those  that  will 
fly  later  as  commercial  transports  Is  In  size, 
and  hence  In  loudness  of  boom.  Acoustical 
physicists — those  who  specialize  In  the  effects 
of  sotmd  waves — can  calculate  rather  pre- 
cisely the  magnitude  of  a  boom.  The  SSTs, 
they  agree,  will  be  a  doozy.  They  also  point 
out  that  there  Is  no  theoretical  basis  for  sup- 
posing that  booms  can  be  avoided  In  super- 
sonic flight. 

A  report  issued  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  a  fortnight  ago 
purported  to  give  some  data  on  the  annoy- 
ance quotient  of  SST  sonic  booms.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  ol  doubletalk  which — by  pre- 
tending to  equate  subsonic  Jet  noise  and 
supersonic  thunderclaps — disingenuously 
drew  an  apples-and-oranges  comparison  and 
thereby  thoroughly  confused  the  Issue.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  the  Intention  behind  the  re- 
port. 

One  mlglit  ask,  what  la  the  point  of  a 
campaign  to  condition  the  public  favorably 
toward  sonic  booms.  The  point  Is  money — 


lots  and  lots  of  money.  Promoters  of  the  SST 
believe  they  can  sell  600  of  the  planes — at 
$40  million  apiece — If  supersonic  flight  over 
populated  areas  U  forbidden— but  1,200  11  it 
Is  permitted. 

The  difference — 700  planes  at  $40  million- 
works  out  to  almost  $3  billion.  Sums  of  this 
magnitude,  the  editors  of  the  Nation  com- 
mented recently,  "create  a  tremendous  res- 
ervoir of  goodwill." 

Publicists  for  the  aerospace  Industry,  the 
government  and  the  airlines  all  are  In  there 
pitching,  and  If  a  measure  of  Inconvenience 
and  Insiilt  is  done  the  eardrums  and  wall- 
plaster  of  countless  millions  of  hoxiseholders 
along  the  airways  between  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  beginning  in  the  1970s,  well — In  the 
Immortal  words  of  "mehltabel  the  cat." 
"Whatthehell  boys  whatthehell." 


NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some 
critical  comment  has  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernment commissions  and  the  press 
about  the  performance  of  National 
Guard  personnel  during  the  recent  riots, 
particularly  in  Detroit. 

Most  of  the  criticism  is  based  upon 
conditions  and  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  I  have 
learned  more  about  the  National  Guard 
although  I  have  always  been  a  supporter 
of  all  our  Reserve  Forces  including  the 
National  Guard. 

In  fairness  to  the  National  Guardsmen 
called  to  duty  during  the  recent  riots  and 
to  other  guardsmen  throughout  the 
United  States  who  have  performed  State 
and  National  duty  is  an  excellent  man- 
ner, I  think  the  record  should  be  set 
straight. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  National 
Guard  of  the  various  States  has  been 
called  up  78  times  to  suppress  civil  dis- 
turbances. In  addition,  the  Guard  has 
been  called  up  hundreds  of  times  to  as- 
sist in  natural  disasters  such  as  hurri- 
canes,   floods,    tornadoes,    and    heavy 

SHOWS. 

Twenty  of  the  callups  to  suppress  civil 
disturbances  have  occurred  this  year. 
Only  In  recent  Instances  has  there  been 
criticism  of  the  National  Guard's  per- 
formance. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  Detroit  riot, 
from  which  almost  all  the  criticism  has 
come.  National  Guard  troops  were  also 
called  to  duty  in  several  other  cities 
where  they  were  commended  for  efTec- 
tlve  action  in  preventing  widespread  in- 
jury, destruction  of  property,  and  possi- 
bly death. 

This  long  record  of  performing  riot 
duty  in  an  outstanding  manner  is  proof 
that  the  National  Guard  organization 
and  its  personnel  are  highly  capable  of 
meeting  their  responsibilities  In  riot  duty. 
The  facts  show  that  in  the  Detroit  sit- 
uation the  quick  and  wise  action  of  Na- 
tional Guard  persormel  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  preventing  more  damage  and  in- 
juries even  though  they  had  to  operate 
under  adverse  circumstances  that  do  not 
ordinarily  exist  in  riot  conditions. 

Although  National  Guard  units  were 
not  ordered  committed  to  the  riot  area 
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until  after  the  riot  had  been  In  progress 
for  over  8  hours.  National  Guard  ofiQcers 
were,  in  accordance  with  their  estab- 
lished emergency  plan.  In  touch  with  the 
riot  situation  minutes  after  trouble 
began. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  riot 
control  that  forces  be  committed  soon 
enough  and  in  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
press the  disorder  and  prevent  its  en- 
largement. However,  the  record  shows 
that  it  was  not  until  several  hours  after 
the  Detroit  riot  was  underway  that  local 
officials,  at  the  urging  of  high  ranking 
National  Guard  officers,  agreed  to  request 
the  use  of  National  Guard  forces. 

The  delay  in  calling  the  Guard  and 
the  time  required  for  sufficient  Guard 
forces  to  travel  the  long  distances  from 
their  hometown  to  the  riot  scenes  meant 
that  by  the  time  National  Guard  troops 
arrived  the  riot  activity  had  spread  to 
Include  hundreds  of  city  bloclss,  sniping 
and  fire  bombing  was  at  its  height  and 
darkness  was  imminent. 

To  complicate  the  situation  further, 
when  called  up  for  State  duty  and  or- 
dered to  riot  areas,  the  National  Guard 
had  to  overcome  many  handicaps  not  of 
its  own  making.  Because  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  provides  that  all  authorized 
Guard  equipment  will  not  be  Issued  or 
even  procured  or  because  of  Army-wide 
equipment  shortages,  all  the  National 
Guard  imlts  called  to  duty  in  Michigan 
lacked  full  and  some  essential  equip- 
ment. For  Instance,  several  of  the  most 
highly  trained  units  had  no  trucks  or 
other  vehicles.  Commercial  buses  had  to 
be  chartered  to  take  them  from  their 
hometown  armories  to  Detroit. 

All  the  National  Guard  units  were 
short  of  communication  equipment.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  riot  area  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assign  National  Guardsmen  to 
patrols  with  policemen  for  communica- 
tion. Under  these  conditions,  command 
and  control  of  National  Guardsmen  by 
their  officers  was  made  extremely  diffi- 
cult and.  In  many  cases,  impossible. 
Many  of  the  jeep  and  other  motorized 
patrols  were  often  out  of  contact  with 
their  headquarters  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

In  the  face  of  these  unfortunate  handi- 
caps and  despite  intelligence  reports 
that  the  major  trouble  would  occur  In 
the  west  section  of  the  city,  the  National 
Guard  troops  were  oevertheless  assigned 
to  the  section  where  reports  indicated 
the  worst  trouble  was  most  likely  to  take 
place.  The  Active  Army  was  assigned  to 
another  section.  The  Intelligence  proved 
to  be  correct,  and  the  National  Guards- 
men were  In  the  most  difficult  area. 

Some  press  reports  stated  that  imi- 
forms  of  the  guardsmen  were  dirty  and 
that  their  personal  appearance  fell  short 
of  the  standards  expected  of  them.  This 
is  a  totally  tmfalr  criticism. 

First,  under  Defense  Department 
policy,  the  guardsmen  are  Issued  only 
two  sets  of  imlforms.  Second,  many 
guardsmen  were  on  duty  for  36  hours 
with  little  or  no  sleep.  Some  did  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  off  their 
uniforms  during  the  first  days  and  nights 
they  were  on  duty.  Their  primary  con- 
cern was  preventing  the  loss  of  life  and 
property,  not  flnding  a  laundry,  even 
if  one  had  been  available. 


Dealing  with  riots  is  a  hard  and  serious 
imdertaking  at  any  time  and  imder  any 
circumstances.  In  performing  emergency 
duty  on  past  occasions  and  in  the  recent 
riots,  the  rank  and  file  National  Guards- 
men from  the  privates  up  through  the 
ranks  have  done  their  job  well  consider- 
ing what  they  had  to  work  with  and  the 
conditions  they  faced.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  Active  Army. 

Certainly,  both  could  do  better  if  they 
had  more  training,  just  as  anyone  In 
any  job  could  Improve  with  additional 
training.  However,  criticizing  the  train- 
ing schedule  or  the  recruiting  iwllcies  of 
the  National  Guard  is  no  answer  for 
meeting  the  problem  of  riots  and  their 
control.  It  is  another  case  of  blaming 
everyone  but  the  wrongdoer. 

The  answer  to  preventing  and  con- 
trolling riots  is  a  firm  and  forced  de- 
mand by  local.  State,  and  National  au- 
thorities that  the  law  be  obeyed.  When  a 
law  is  violated,  the  violator  must  be 
caught,  prosecuted  and  pimlshed  ac- 
cording to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime. 

If  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  equipped  and 
made  ready  for  the  task.  By  their  past 
performance,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Guard  have  proved  they  can  meet  their 
responsibilities.  They  should  not  have  to 
suffer  the  blame  for  failure  of  civil  of- 
ficials, welfare  programs,  or  for  Defense 
Department  economy  that  has  created 
problems  which  the  National  Guard  is 
expected  to  solve  without  sufficient  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  these 
criticisms  which  were  made  were  not 
made  in  bad  faith.  I  am  confident  they 
were  made  without  full  examination  of 
the  facts  and  without  full  information  as 
to  the  true  facts.  The  import  of  the 
criticisms,  as  they  went  hurriedly 
throughout  the  Nation,  was  injurious  and 
very  unfair  to  a  wonderful  group  of  men, 
from  the  privates  on  up,  who  have  proved 
their  worth  over  and  over  again  and  will 
many  times  more. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  under 
the  new  policy  and  the  new  setup  that  is 
reflected  by  the  bill  the  Senate  will  take 
up  in  a  few  minutes  we  have  now  estab- 
lished a  firm  policy  with  respect  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve, 
and  the  floor  levels  that  are  going  to  be 
maintained.  I  have  had  direct,  positive, 
unconditional  promises  that  the  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materiel  needed  will 
be  supplied  in  full  measure,  just  «is  soon 
as  that  matter  can  be  taken  up. 


VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  over  an  Item  on  the  cal- 
endar under  the  heading  "Bills  in  Con- 
ference." My  concern  is  with  respect  to 
S.  16,  the  veterans  readjustment  bill, 
which  was  sent  to  conference  on  Jime  20. 
I  understand  that  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  the  bill  several  days  ago,  but  the 
bill  has  not  been  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conference  report  has  not  been 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  if  the  bill 
Is  not  acted  upon  today,  the  veterans  will 
lose  some  $23  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  can  tell  us 
why  this  report  has  not  been  brought  up 


tor  action  and  what  the  circumstances 
may  be.  There  may  be  some  good  reason, 
other  than  saving  $23  million  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  an  explanation  as  to  what  he4>pened 
to  the  bill  and  why  the  conference  report 
has  not  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  always  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  CHie  of  the  conferees  to 
this  bill.  The  bill  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  conference,  and  there  was  a  unani- 
mous report  by  the  conferees.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  conference  report 
should  not  be  taken  up  or  why  it  should 
not  have  been  acted  upon  a  day  or  two 
ago.  The  conference  report  was  approved 
with  that  intention.  I  hope  the  leader- 
ship will  bring  up  the  bill  before  the  end 
of  the  day  because  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

If  it  Is  carried  over  imtil  the  next 
week  it  will  mean  a  difference  of  1  month 
in  the  benefits  for  veterans,  to  which  I 
think  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  means  then,  that  it 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $23 
million,  if  I  am  correctly  informed.  In 
order  to  pay  veterans'  benefits  for  this 
month.  That  $23  million  would  conduct 
the  war — which  is  creating  more  veterans 
by  the  hour — for  a  few  hours'  time,  or 
perhaps  pay  for  the  cost  of  another  heavy 
aerial  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  who 
have  fought  in  wars  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  present  time,  are  entitled  to  fair  con- 
sideration. If  anyone  is  responsible  for 
holding  up  the  conference  report,  I  be- 
lieve the  public,  the  Senate,  and  the 
veterans  themselves  are  entitled  to  know 
who  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  might  say 
that  I  agree  with  him  fully;  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  report  should  not  be 
acted  upon  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  since  speaking  earlier  to- 
day on  this  subject,  I  have  learned  that 
one  purpose  of  the  veterans  readjustment 
bill  on  which  the  conferees  had  agreed  Is 
to  bring  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  up  to  the  level  of  other  veterans. 

It  appears  that  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  are  entitled  to  $100  a  month, 
whereas  other  veterans  have  been  en- 
titled to  $130  a  month. 

It  seems  that  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent time  to  give  fair  treatment  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnamese  war  as  well 
as  to  the  veterans  of  other  wars. 


RIOTS      MUST      NOT      DETER      US 
FROM  HELPING  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  violence  and  rioting  this 
summer  has  complicated  not  only  the 
civil  rights  struggle  but  the  entire  legis- 
lative programs  of  aid  to  our  Nation's 
dtles. 

The  reasons  for  these  complications  are 
that  those  who  have  always  opposed 
progress  In  both  of  these  important  areas 
are  now  using  the  anger  and  bitterness 
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proved  the  ground-breaking  proposal  by  a 
vot«  of  20  to  7. 

Sipce  1968  wlU  mark  the  20th  anniversary 

he    Universal    Declaration    of    Human 

and  will  be  commemorated  through- 

\he  world  as  Int^^atlonal  Human  Rights 

the  Idea  of  a  High  Commissioner  ap- 

slgnally  api«:oprlate  and  timely.  For  if 

United  Nations  has  been  extraordinarily 

during  the  past  20  years  In  formu- 

standards  of  conduct.  It  has  been  sadly 

In  creating  Institutions  and  pro- 

for  translating  these  standards  Into 

observance.     Implementation     cur- 

constltutee    a    yawning    gap — a    gap 

could  effectually  be  bridged  by  a  High 

loner  for  Human  Rights. 
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President,  one  ol  the  reasons  for 
"yawning  gap"  the  Saturday  Review 
Is  the  failiire  of  the  UjS.  Senate 
I  Ive  anything  more  than  perfunctory 
to  the  cause  of  attaining  hu- 
man rights  for  all  the  people  on  this 
ear  ;h. 

/  s  we  near  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Un  versal  Declaration  of  Humsm  Rights, 
I  o:  ice  more  urge  this  body  to  ratify  the 
huiian  rights  conventions.  Let  us  help 
the  TJJU.  translate  words  into  effective 
act  on. 
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SPNIC  BCX>M  MAKES  SST  A  BAD 
BARGAIN 

ikr.  PROXMIRE.  The  blanket  of  sonic 
bo<ms  that  would  cover  this  country  if 
th«  proposed  supersonic  transport  went 
int  J  regular  daily  service  on  overland  air 
roi  tes  would  Introduce  a  massive  and 
tot  Uly  unacceptable  new  source  of  noise 
pol  lution  which  threatens  to  do  as  much 
da  oage  to  the  quality  of  life  on  this 
pli  net  as  air  and  water  pollution  are 
dofig. 

physicist  at  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
WlUlam  A.  Shurcllfl,  has  mobilized  a  de- 
tei  mined  little  band  of  opponents  to  the 
bo  >m  in  an  organization  called  the  Cltl- 
seiLB  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 
Tl  e  boom,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Shurcllff  says, 

>nly  a  symptom.  The  cause  is  super- 
801  lie  flight. 

'  The  sonic  boom  is  symptom,  too,  of  a 
syitem  that  permits  a  headlong.  111- 
CO  isldered,  public-be-damned  msh  into 
a  1  lew  form  of  transportation  unfettered 
by  an  investment  of  the  necessary  time 
an  1  effort  required  to  iron  out  the  bugs 
flrii 

Ne  are  paying  the  price  now  of  past 
fo  lies  of  a  similar  nature  in  polluted  air 
ar  d  putrid  lakes  and  streams.  We  cannot 
a£  ord  such  folly.  We  have  to  weigh  both 
th !  costs  and  the  benefits  of  each  new 
in  lovation  or  we  may  find  ourselves  tak 
tn  [  three  steps  backward  for  every  for 
wi  rd  step. 

William  Hlnes  in  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Washington  Star  discussed  the 
so  lie  boom  problem  and  Dr.  ShurclifTs 
fit  ht  against  it.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  ask 
ui  lanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
tl:  Is  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a:  follows: 


8ST  Posn  Bio  Boom  Qttxstiom 
(By  William  Hlnes) 

^Tben  Dr.  William  A.  Shurcllff  chooses  a 
wi  admlll  to  tUt,  he  chooses  a  dUly. 

Shurcllfl  la  a  Harvard  physicist  who  baa 


selected  as  his  personal  windmill  the  heavily 
funded,  massively  lobbied  supersonic  trans- 
port airplane,  or  SST.  In  his  fighting  guise, 
he  is  director  (or  as  he  prefers  to  say,  "head 
goat")  of  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom,  which  has  headquarters  In  his 
home  at  19  Appleton  Street  In  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

When  a  bam  caved  in  near  Vannes,  Brit- 
tany, a  fortnight  ago  and  smothered  three 
French  peasants,  the  accident  gave  the  Cit- 
izens League  a  new  lease  on  life  and  a  new 
talking  point.  Shurcllff  says  the  Vannes 
tragedy  U  the  first  fatal  Incident  dlrecUy 
traceable  to  the  thunderclaps  from  the  sky 
caused  by  fast-flying  aircraft. 

The  Citizens  League  is  nominally  against 
the  boom.  But  Shurcllff  points  out  that  the 
boom  Is  only  a  symptom;  the  cause  is  super- 
sonic flight  by  airplanes.  Every  time  a  plane 
exceeds  the  speed  of  sound  (760  miles  an 
hour  at  sea  level,  slower  at  higher  altitudes) 
It  pokes  a  hole  In  the  sky  that  causes  a  noise. 
The  Intensity  and  effect  of  the  noise  vary 
considerably,  according  to  size,  speed  and 
altitude  of  the  plane,  weather  conditions,  ter- 
rain, and  the  personal  Bensiblllties  of  people 
exposed  to  the  boom.  To  some  persons  under 
some  conditions  It  Is  only  a  passing  annoy- 
ance; to  others  under  more  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances It  is  an  almost  unbearable  nui- 
sance. 

Some  people  have  sued  for  damages,  but 
only  at  Vannes  has  the  boom  caused  death. 

Actually,  the  Citizens  League  is  against  the 
SST.  Shurcllff  knows  that  no  one  on  earth  to 
date  has  heard  a  boom  from  a  supersonic 
transport  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  SSTs 
have  yet  been  built.  Booms  that  now  vex  peo- 
ple are  made  in  a  few  cases  by  experimental 
aircraft  testing  the  effects  of  the  boom  on 
populations  below,  but  the  great  majority 
come  from  military  planes  on  "routine"  duty. 
Shurcllff  and  his  associates  in  the  Citizens 
League  prefer  not  to  object  specifically  to 
military  sonic  booms.  The  "head  goat"  says 
he  does  not  wish  to  obstruct  security  and 
supposes  that  military  necessity  dictates 
propagation  of  booms.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, however,  Shurcllff  said  he  could  give  no 
plausible  reason  for  supersonic  military 
flights  over  VS.  cities  In  the  absence  of 
threatened  or  actual  attack. 

There  is  growing  suspicion  that  the  booms 
are  being  visited  on  the  public  these  days 
as  part  of  a  softening  up  campaign.  The 
name  of  the  game  app>arently  Is  to  get  citi- 
zens in  the  habit  of  hearing  sonic  booms; 
from  there  It  is  only  a  short  step  to  public 
"acceptance"  of  the  nuisance. 

The  Air  Porce^blggest  sonic  boom  offen- 
der at  the  present  time — seems  to  be  spear- 
heading the  campaign.  Radio  commercial: 
sound  effect — loud  crack;  announced — 
"That's  the  sonic  boom  .  .  .  the  sound  of 
security!" 

One  ot  the  big  differences  between  craft 
flying  supersonlcally  now  and  those  that  will 
fly  later  as  commercial  transports  is  in  size, 
and  hence  In  loudness  of  boom.  Acoxistlcal 
physicists — those  who  specialize  In  the  effects 
of  sound  waves— can  calculate  rather  pre- 
cisely the  magnitude  of  a  boom.  The  SSTs, 
they  agree,  will  be  a  doozy.  They  also  point 
out  that  there  la  no  theoretical  basis  for  sup- 
posing that  booms  can  be  avoided  In  super- 
sonic flight. 

A  report  issued  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  a  fortnight  ago 
purported  to  give  some  data  on  the  annoy- 
ance quotient  of  SST  sonic  booms.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  of  doubletalk  which — by  pre- 
tending to  equate  subsonic  Jet  noise  and 
supersonic  thunderclaps — disingenuously 
drew  an  apples-and-oranges  comparison  and 
thereby  thoroughly  confused  the  issue.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  the  intention  behind  the  re- 
port. 

One  mlglit  aek,  what  is  the  pK>int  of  a 
campaign  to  condition  the  public  favorably 
toward  sonic  boon^.  The  point  Is  money — 


lots  and  lots  of  money.  Promoters  of  the  SST 
believe  they  can  sell  500  of  the  planes — at 
$40  million  apiece — If  supersonic  flight  over 
populated  areas  is  forbidden — but  1,200  If  it 
is  permitted. 

The  difference — 700  planes  at  $40  million — 
works  out  to  almost  $3  billion.  Simis  of  this 
magnitude,  the  editors  of  the  Nation  com- 
mented recently,  "create  a  tremendous  res- 
ervoir of  goodwill." 

Publicists  for  the  aerospace  Industry,  the 
government  and  the  airlines  all  are  in  there 
pitching,  and  if  a  measure  of  inconvenience 
and  insult  Is  done  the  eardnmis  and  wall- 
plaster  of  countless  millions  of  hoii-seholders 
along  the  airways  between  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  beginning  In  the  1970s,  well — in  the 
Immortal  words  of  "mehltabel  the  cat." 
"Whatthehell  boys  whatthehell." 


NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some 
critical  comment  has  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernment commissions  and  the  press 
about  the  performance  of  National 
Guard  personnel  during  the  recent  riots, 
particularly  in  Detroit. 

Most  of  the  criticism  is  based  upon 
conditions  and  circumstances  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially as  chairman  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  I  have 
learned  more  about  the  National  Guard 
although  I  have  always  been  a  supporter 
of  all  our  Reserve  Forces  including  the 
National  Guard. 

In  fairness  to  the  National  Guardsmen 
called  to  duty  during  the  recent  riots  and 
to  other  guardsmen  throughout  the 
United  States  who  have  performed  State 
and  National  duty  Is  an  excellent  man- 
ner, I  think  the  record  should  be  set 
straight. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  National 
Guard  of  the  various  States  has  been 
called  up  78  times  to  suppress  civil  dis- 
turbances. In  addition,  the  Guard  has 
been  called  up  hundreds  of  times  to  as- 
sist in  natural  disasters  such  as  hurri- 
canes, floods,  tornadoes,  and  heavy 
snows. 

Twenty  of  the  callups  to  suppress  civil 
disturbances  have  occurred  this  year. 
Only  In  recent  instances  has  there  been 
criticism  of  the  National  Guard's  per- 
formance. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  Detroit  riot, 
from  which  almost  all  the  criticism  has 
come.  National  Guard  troops  were  also 
called  to  duty  in  several  other  cities 
where  they  were  commended  for  effec- 
tive action  In  preventing  widespread  in- 
jury, destruction  of  property,  and  possi- 
bly death. 

This  long  record  of  performing  riot 
duty  in  an  outstanding  maimer  is  proof 
that  the  National  Guard  organization 
and  its  personnel  are  highly  capable  of 
meeting  their  responsibilities  in  riot  duty. 

The  facts  show  that  In  the  Detroit  sit- 
uation the  quick  and  wise  action  of  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  preventing  more  damage  and  in- 
juries even  though  they  had  to  operate 
under  adverse  circumstances  that  do  not 
ordinarily  exist  In  riot  conditions. 

Although  National  Guard  units  were 
not  ordered  committed  to  the  riot  area 
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until  after  the  riot  had  been  in  progress 
for  over  8  hours,  National  Guard  o£Qcers 
were,  In  accordance  with  their  estab- 
lished emergency  plan,  in  touch  with  the 
riot  situation  minutes  after  trouble 
began. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  riot 
control  that  forces  be  committed  soon 
enough  and  in  suflBcient  strength  to  sup- 
press the  disorder  and  prevent  its  en- 
largement. However,  the  record  shows 
that  it  was  not  until  several  hours  after 
the  Detroit  riot  was  underway  that  local 
officials,  at  the  urging  of  high  ranking 
National  Guard  officers,  agreed  to  request 
the  use  of  National  Guard  forces. 

The  delay  in  calling  the  Guard  and 
the  time  required  for  sufficient  Guard 
forces  to  travel  the  long  distances  from 
their  hometown  to  the  riot  scenes  meant 
that  by  the  time  National  Guard  troops 
arrived  the  riot  activity  had  spread  to 
include  hundreds  of  city  blocks,  sniping 
and  fire  bombing  was  at  its  height  and 
darkness  was  Imminent. 

To  complicate  the  situation  further, 
when  called  up  for  State  duty  and  or- 
dered to  riot  areas,  the  National  Guard 
had  to  overcome  many  handicaps  not  of 
Its  own  making.  Because  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  provides  that  all  authorized 
Guard  equipment  will  not  be  issued  or 
even  procured  or  because  of  Army-wide 
equipment  shortages,  aU  the  National 
Guard  units  called  to  duty  In  Michigan 
lacked  full  and  some  essential  equip- 
ment. For  instance,  several  of  the  most 
highly  trained  units  had  no  trucks  or 
other  vehicles.  Commercial  buses  had  to 
be  chartered  to  take  them  from  their 
hometown  armories  to  Detroit. 

All  the  National  Guard  units  were 
short  of  communication  equipment.  For 
this  reason.  In  the  riot  area  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assign  National  Guardsmen  to 
patrols  with  policemen  for  communica- 
tion. Under  these  conditions,  command 
and  control  of  National  Guardsmen  by 
their  officers  was  made  extremely  diffi- 
cult and.  in  many  cases.  Impossible. 
Many  of  the  jeep  and  other  motorized 
patrols  were  often  out  of  contact  with 
their  headquarters  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

In  the  face  of  these  unfortunate  handi- 
caps and  despite  Intelligence  reports 
that  the  major  trouble  would  occur  In 
the  west  section  of  the  city,  the  National 
Guard  troops  were  nevertheless  assigned 
to  the  section  where  r^wrts  Indicated 
the  worst  trouble  was  most  hkely  to  take 
place.  The  Active  Army  was  assigned  to 
another  section.  The  Intelligence  proved 
to  be  correct,  and  the  National  Guards- 
men were  in  the  most  difficult  area. 

Some  press  reports  stated  that  uni- 
forms of  the  gtiardsmen  were  dirty  and 
that  their  personal  appearance  fell  short 
of  the  standards  exi)ected  of  them.  This 
Is  a  totally  unfair  criticism. 

First,  under  Defense  Department 
policy,  the  guardsmen  are  issued  only 
two  sets  of  imiforms.  Second,  many 
guardsmen  were  on  duty  for  36  hours 
with  little  or  no  sleep.  Some  did  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  off  their 
uniforms  during  the  first  days  and  nights 
they  were  on  duty.  Their  primary  con- 
cern was  preventing  the  loss  of  life  and 
property,  not  finding  a  laundry,  even 
if  one  had  been  avcdiable. 


Dealing  with  riots  is  a  hard  and  serious 
undertaking  at  any  time  and  under  any 
circumstances.  In  performing  emergency 
duty  on  past  occasions  and  in  the  recent 
riots,  the  rank  and  file  National  Guards- 
men from  the  privates  up  through  the 
ranlcs  have  done  their  job  well  consider- 
ing what  they  had  to  work  with  and  the 
conditions  they  faced.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  Active  Army. 

Certainly,  both  could  do  better  if  they 
had  more  training,  just  as  anyone  in 
any  job  could  improve  with  additional 
training.  However,  criticizing  the  train- 
ing schedule  or  the  recruiting  policies  of 
the  National  Guard  is  no  answer  for 
meeting  the  problem  of  riots  and  their 
control.  It  is  another  case  of  blaming 
everyone  but  the  wrongdoer. 

The  answer  to  preventing  and  con- 
trolling riots  is  a  firm  and  forced  de- 
mand by  local.  State,  and  National  au- 
thorities that  the  law  be  obeyed.  When  a 
law  is  violated,  the  violator  must  be 
caught,  prosecuted  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime. 
If  the  National  Guard  is  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  equipped  and 
made  ready  for  the  task.  By  their  past 
performance,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Guard  have  proved  they  can  meet  their 
responsibilities.  They  should  not  have  to 
suffer  the  blame  for  failure  of  civil  of- 
ficials, welfare  programs,  or  for  Defense 
Department  economy  that  has  created 
problems  which  the  National  Guard  is 
expected  to  solve  without  sufficient  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  these 
criticisms  which  were  made  were  not 
made  in  bad  faith.  I  am  confident  they 
were  made  without  full  examination  of 
the  facts  and  without  full  information  as 
to  the  true  facts.  The  import  of  the 
criticisms,  as  they  went  hurriedly 
throughout  the  Nation,  was  injurious  and 
very  unfair  to  a  wonderful  group  of  men, 
from  the  privates  on  up,  who  have  proved 
their  worth  over  and  over  again  and  will 
many  times  more. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  under 
the  new  policy  and  the  new  setup  that  is 
reflected  by  the  bill  the  Senate  will  take 
up  in  a  few  minutes  we  have  now  estab- 
Ushed  a  firm  policy  with  respect  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve, 
and  the  floor  levels  that  are  going  to  be 
maintained.  I  have  had  direct,  positive, 
unconditional  promises  that  the  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materiel  needed  will 
be  supplied  in  full  mes^ure,  just  as  soon 
as  that  matter  can  be  taken  up. 


'VETERANS  READJUSTMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  over  an  item  on  the  c«d- 
endar  under  the  heading  "Bills  In  Con- 
ference." My  concern  Is  with  respect  to 
S.  16,  the  veterans  readjustm«it  bill, 
which  was  sent  to  conference  on  June  20. 
I  understand  that  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  the  bill  several  days  ago,  but  the 
bin  has  not  been  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conference  report  has  not  been 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  if  the  bill 
is  not  acted  upon  today,  the  veterans  will 
lose  some  $23  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  there  is  any 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  can  tell  us 
why  this  report  has  not  been  brought  up 


for  action  and  what  the  circumstances 
may  be.  There  may  be  some  good  reason, 
other  than  saving  $23  million  to  the 
executive  branch,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  an  explanation  as  to  what  hac^iened 
to  the  bill  and  why  the  conference  report 
has  not  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  always  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  one  of  the  conferees  to 
this  bill.  The  bill  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  conference,  and  there  was  a  unani- 
mous report  by  the  conferees.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  conference  report 
should  not  be  taken  up  or  why  it  should 
not  have  been  acted  upon  a  day  or  two 
ago.  The  conference  report  was  approved 
with  that  intention.  I  hope  the  leader- 
ship will  bring  up  the  bill  before  the  end 
of  the  day  because  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

If  it  is  carried  over  imtil  the  next 
week  it  will  mean  a  difference  of  1  month 
in  the  benefits  for  veterans,  to  which  I 
think  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  means  then,  that  It 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $23 
million,  if  I  am  correctly  Informed,  in 
order  to  pay  veterans'  benefits  for  this 
month.  That  $23  million  would  conduct 
the  war — which  is  creating  more  veterans 
by  the  hour — for  a  few  hours'  time,  or 
perhaps  pay  for  the  cost  of  another  heavy 
aerial  attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  who 
have  fought  in  wars  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  present  time,  are  entitled  to  fair  con- 
sideration. If  anyone  is  responsible  for 
holding  up  the  conference  report,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  pubUc,  the  Senate,  arid  the 
veterans  themselves  are  entitled  to  know 
who  It  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  might  say 
that  I  agree  with  him  fully;  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  report  should  not  be 
acted  upon  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  since  (s?)eaklng  earlier  to- 
day on  this  subject,  I  have  learned  that 
one  purpose  of  the  veterans  readjustment 
bill  on  which  the  conferees  had  agreed  la 
to  bring  the  veterans  of  the  "Vietnamese 
war  up  to  the  level  of  other  veterans. 

It  appears  that  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  are  entitled  to  $100  a  month, 
whereas  other  veterans  have  been  en- 
titled to  $130  a  month. 

It  seems  that  this  would  be  an  excel- 
lent time  to  give  fair  treatment  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Vietnamese  war  as  well 
as  to  the  veterans  of  other  wars. 


RIOTS  MUST  NOT  DETER  US 
FROM  HELPING  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  violence  and  rioting  this 
summer  has  complicated  not  only  the 
civil  rights  struggle  but  the  entire  legis- 
lative programs  of  aid  to  our  Nation's 
dtles. 

The  reasons  for  these  complications  are 
that  those  who  have  always  opposed 
progress  in  both  of  these  Important  areas 
are  now  using  the  anger  and  bitterness 
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.  by  the  rioting  In  an  attempt  to 

--top  priority  legislative  programs. 

itvlte  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 

article  written  by  coliomnist 

Wilsor,  an  article  that  speaks 

who  are  wondering  about  the 

of  city  legislation  because  of  the 
of  this  summer. 
Mt.  Wilson  rightly  points  out: 

p  question  now  1b  what  kind  of  new  ac- 

trould  be  the  moet  effective.  But  even 

important  1«  that  Congress  go  ahead 

those  programa  which  show  some  prom- 

Improving  the  physical  environment 

Blums  and  an  Improvement  In  police 
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also  notes  that  while  Vice  President 
„.^-  spoke  recently  about  the  need 
.  "Marshall  plan"  for  the  cities,  this 
merely  a  figure  of  speech  to  the  ad- 
tration's   urgent   concern   for   the 
needs.  For,  as  he  pointed  out.  the 
President's  programs  for  the  cities  ac- 
exceeded  the  $4  bUlion  authorized 
"Marshall  plan."  He  said: 
the  Johnson  programs  unfold,  and  In 
^„  of  Impediments  occasionally  Interposed 
C  ongress,  the  $19  billion  or  *20  billion  of 
•MarshaU  plan"  will  not  look  very  large 
combared   to   the   total   effort   to   help    the 
cltie  >. 

T  lis  efTort  can — and  will — go  on.  We 
slm  )ly  cannot  falter  in  our  quest  to  re- 
buld  urban  America.  The  rioting  this 
Sim  mer,  although  inexcusable,  does  point 
up  hat  fact  that  in  the  large  sections  of 
moi  t  of  our  urban  areas  they  desperately 
nee  i  help  and  attention. 

F  resident  Johnson  is  committed  to  help 

the  «  Americans.  Congress,  by  its  record 

1  iccompllshments,  is  likewise  so  com- 

[.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  I  ask 

i  consent   that  Mr.   Wilson's 

editorial    be   printed    in    the 


of 

mitied 
uninimous 
exc  jllent 
Rei  iord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'ollows: 

OB  KO  RIOTS,  THINGS  Nbed  To  Be  Donb 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  seems 

lave  gotten  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the 

le  In  the  Johnson  administration  but 

doesn't  mean  he  Is  out  of  favor  or  has 

with  the  President,  or  anything  like 
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this  little  divergence  does  illustrate, 
■ever.  Is  that  the  President  gives  no  public 
evitence  of  being  In  the  mood  to  go  along 
excited  left-wing  sentiment  on  what  to 
about  America's  cities  and  one  of  their 
prt  nary  problems,  the  Increasing  Negro  pop- 
vUatlon, 
I  lumphrey  has  spoken  out  strongly  about 
MarshaU  Plan"  approach  to  the  problem, 
has  also  castigated  Congress  for  lacking 
inse  of  urgency.  Neither  of  these  attitudes 
^thout  its  reflection  in  some  degree  at  the 
House,  but  the  context  in  which  the 
president  spoke  gave  his  statements  a 
critical  flavor,  which  reading  of  his 
does  not  entirely  justify, 
'o  be  literal  about  it,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration programs  for  the  cities  and  their 
ems  actuaUy  exceeds  the  original  (4 
billion  authorization  In  the  MarshaU  Plan, 
ire  are  to  think  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
economic  reconstruction  of  Western 
as  the  beginning  of  foreign  aid,  this 
original  allocation  was  to  lead  to  total  as- 
to  all  countries  of  more  than  $117 
ion  from  July  1,  1S>48  through  June  30, 


In  the  next  19  years  It  is  safe  to  guess  that 
the  federal  government's  commitment  to  the 
cities  will  substantially  exceed  $100  billion 
because  we  are  now  only  at  the  beginning  of 
this  massive  undertaking. 

Therefore  to  speak  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
is  a  pallid  figure  of  speech  that  only  can 
be  Interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  not  doing  enough  and 
should  get  cracking.  As  the  Johnson  pro- 
grams unfold,  and  in  spite  of  impediments 
occasionally  interposed  by  Congress,  the  $19 
billion  or  $20  billion  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
wUl  not  look  very  large  compared  to  the 
total  effort  to  help  the  cities. 

When  everything  Is  counted  In.  cities  and 
their  populations  are  already  receiving  huge 
sums  of  money  through  government  pro- 
grams. By  one  calculation  the  figure  will  run 
to  more  than  $700  million  In  Detroit  alone 
this  year.  This  affords  some  idea  of  what 
the  future  holds. 

It  Is  not  even  certain  that  some  of  the 
broad  conclusions  reached  by  the  big  think- 
ers on  city  problems  have  validity.  The  con- 
clusion is  readily  reached  that  rioting  is  due 
to  unemployment.  But  that  conclusion  is 
now  emerging  as  a  misleading  rationalization 
that  may  be  right  In  some  particulars  but 
wrong  In  general.  It  Is  reported  that  400  of 
the  first  500  arrested  persons  questioned  after 
the  Detroit  riots  had  Jobs  paying  In  excess 
of  $125  per  week.  Employment  programs 
would  not  have  had  much  applicability  with 
these  particular  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  employment  pro- 
grams In  riot-prone  areas  are  without  value. 
It  merely  means  that  the  answer  does  not 
necessarily  He  there.  Poor  housing  condi- 
tions— rats,  and  so  on — probably  play  a  great 
part  In  the  risibility  of  Negroes  during  the 
hot  months,  plus  a  growing  resentment 
against  whites  in  general,  against  tradesmen 
who  sell  to  Negroes  In  particular  and  against 
the  police. 

Kxcept  In  the  field  of  housing  the  current 
studies  show  no  discernible  results  are  prob- 
able from  a  mere  increase  In  spending  for 
employment  and  social  programs.  In  some 
cities  Jobs  Negroes  might  take  are  going 
begging,  according  to  current  reports.  One 
big  city  mayor  has  promised  Jobs  to  anyone 
who  will  apply. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  cities  is 
far  more  complex  and  lies  more  deeply  Im- 
bedded in  racial  antipathies.  What  happened 
in  Detroit  in  1967  is  not  much  different  in 
essential  than  what  happened  there  in  the 
1940s. 

The  question  now  is  what  kind  of  new 
action  would  be  the  most  effective.  But  even 
more  important  is  that  Congress  go  ahead 
with  those  programs  which  show  some  prom- 
ise of  improving  the  physical  environment  In 
the  slums  and  an  Improvement  in  police 
methods. 


and  liberty  on  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

Senators  before  me  have  sounded  their 
praises  in  every  area,  but  I  wish  to  under- 
write every  statement  with  my  own  con- 
gratulations and  warmest  wishes  for  his 
continued  good  health  and  success  to  my 
friend  Tom  Kuchel. 


Eu  x>pe 
orl  ^al 
sis  ance 
bll 
19(0 


BIRTHDAy  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  many  good 
remarks  of  Senators  were  addressed  to 
Senator  Kuchel  in  honor  of  his  birthday. 

Belatedly,  I  extend  to  him  my  heartiest 
best  wishes  for  that  anniversary.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  the  past  5  years  to 
serve  with  Senator  Kxjchel  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
In  that  capacity  I  have  come  to  know 
him  for  what  he  is — an  honest  and  fair 
man,  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  good  of 
our  country  and  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  their 
senior  Senator.  His  every  effort  is  di- 
rected by  the  firm  principles  of  justice 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS'  "FAREWELL  TO 
TEXAS"  CAPTURES  ANOTHER 
LONE  STAR  HEART 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  is  a  well- 
known  and  weU-respected  jurist,  yet  his 
book,  "Farewell  to  Texas:  A  Vanishing 
Wilderness,"  shows  the  excellence  of  still 
another  facet  of  this  multitalented  man. 
Justice  Douglas  the  naturalist  deserves 
great  acclaim  as  a  hard-flghting  conser- 
vationist and  as  an  entertaining  pro- 
moter of  the  natural  scenic  wonders  of 
this  country.  "Farewell  to  Texas"  has 
been  hailed  by  many  critics  as  a  great 
work  in  the  naturalist  literature  of  Amer- 
ica. This  book  cannot  be  too  often 
praised  both  for  its  literary  merit  and  its 
eloquent  pleas  for  the  preservation  of  our 
wilderness  that  is  so  rapidly  and  tragical- 
ly vanishing. 

Mary  Kate  Tripp  has  written  an  excel- 
lent and  insight-filled  review  of  Justice 
Douglas'  book  under  the  provocative 
title  of  "Ahabs  in  Texas  Vineyard."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  her  review  of 
"Farewell  to  Texas,"  published  in  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times  of  August  10,  1967 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ahabs  IK  Texas  Vineyard 
"Farewell  to  Texas:   A  Vanishing  Wilder- 
ness," by  William  O.  Douglas,  McGraw-Hill, 
$6.95. 

If  William  O.  Douglas  had  not  turned  out 
to  be  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  he 
might  have  been  the  best — and  probably 
most  controversial  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior since  the  terrible-tempered  Harold 
Ickes. 

Not  that  "Farewell  to  Texas,"  is  a  bad- 
tempered  book,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  more  In  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but 
because  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  Is  one  of  the 
great  naturalists  of  his  thne.  And  he  does  not 
think  the  government — national,  state  or  lo- 
cal— has  done  enough  to  protect  the  beauty 
of  the  land  from  the  modern  Ahabs.  In  fact, 
he  would  list  government  along  with  oil  com- 
panies, pipe  lines,  lumber  companies,  some 
ranchers,  farmers,  poachers  and  Just  plain 
vandals  among  the  Ahabs  who  are  despoiling 
the  modem  vineyards. 

In  this  case  the  vineyard  includes  the  Big 
Thicket  of  East  Texas  and  parts  of  the  Big 
Bend,  Davis  Mountain  and  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tain country  of  far  West  Texas. 

Over  a  period  of  six  years.  Justice  Douglas 
traveled  Texas  trails  to  gather  the  material 
for  this  book.  He  was  accompanied  by  Texas 
naturalists,  conservationists,  botanists  and 
ranchers  who  helped  him  "find  and  under- 
stand the  glories"  about  which  he  writes. 

His  insights  Include  entertaining  views 
of  the  history  and  folklore  of  the  regions  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna, 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  and  the 
waterways;  and  his  book  could  be  used  as  an 
explorer's  guide  to  Texas  wilderness  areas. 

But  every  description  of  spectacular 
beauty  is  accompanied  by  a  note  of  discour- 
agement for  Its  lack  of  permanency. 
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Overgrazing  by  cattle  was  capped  by  over- 
grazing by  sheep  In  the  Big  Bend  country  to 
turn  a  range  once  rich  in  native  gnases  tato 
a  bleak,  wasted  land,  he  says. 

In  the  Big  Thicket,  the  Ahabs  ha.TW  been 
lumber  barons,  poachers,  pipe  Une  and  cil 
companies  and  housing  devdopers  with  their 
depredations.  As  a  result,  some  species  of 
plants  and  wildlife  have  disappeared  from 
the  thicket,  which  has  shrunk  frc«n  three- 
million  acres  to  300,000  acres.  By  the  time 
Congress  passes  a  blU  to  make  the  thicket  a 
national  forest — probably  within  6  to  8 
years — the  area  wUl  be  about  140,000  acres. 

Dams,  usually  built  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  "the  plague  of  Texas"  in  Justice 
Douglas's  book.  There  are,  he  sa3rs,  plenty  of 
other  sources  of  power,  and  when  dams  are 
needed  for  flood  control  they  could  be  placed 
high  on  tributaries  Instead  of  in  locatlona 
which  inundate  rich  bottom  land.  The  build- 
ing of  dams  also  has  been  a  prime  villian  In 
destroying  archeologlcal  records. 

Park  services  are  sometimes  the  worst  of- 
fendeis  in  "developing"  parklands  by  the 
addition  of  roads,  campgrounds,  hotels, 
houses  and  tourist  traps,  according  to  Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

No  bid  for  tourist  dollars,  he  thinks, 
should  be  accompanied  by  policies  which 
destroy  the  very  features  which  would  at- 
tract tourists. 

"Farewell  to  Texas"  establishes  the  Doug- 
las credentials  as  a  Texas  naturalist  in  the 
tradition  of  the  great  Roy  Bedlchek.  Read- 
ers can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  have 
a  little  more  time  to  explore  other  parts  of 
Texas — say  the  Palo  Dxiro  Canyon,  for  ex- 
ample .  .  .  Mary  Kate  Tripp 


Tbe  Preiklsnt's  report  tiiat  be  has  con- 
Tcyed  to  Saigon,  his  "conviction  that  it  is 
irttal  foe  tba  decUons  to  be  free  and  fair" 
was  welcome  news.  Presumably  he  has  gone 
on  from  tbere  to  give  the  force  at  reality  to 
his  oottTletton;  the  start  of  dviUaa  cam- 
paigning suggests  this  is  so.  A  sizable  part 
of  American  public  support  for  the  war  has 
come  to  hinge  on  what  effect  the  Prealdent's 
delicate  intervention  wiU  have  In  the  re- 
maining tvTO  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

The  elections  will  take  place  only  in  "se- 
cure" areas,  and  the  junta  has  screened  both 
candidates  ""fi  voters.  Many  Americans 
probably  have  already  drawn  their  conclu- 
slona  as  to  whether  these  conditions,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  square  with 
the  American  aim  to  guarantee  "that  the 
(Vietnamese)  people  may  choose,  undaunted, 
those  whom  they  wish  to  lead  them,"  as 
the  President  put  it.  Nonethele:  s,  it  is,  we 
hope,  useful  for  the  President  to  express  his 
strong  faith  in  free  elections,  to  ask  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  his  dilemma,  and  to 
bring  his  Influence  to  bear  on  Saigon. 


WASHINGTON  POST  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT'S  PLEA  FOR  TOLER- 
ANCE IN  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  today  the  Washington 
Post  has  strongly  supported  President 
Johnson's  plea  for  tolerance  in  America 
of  the  Vietnam  election  campaign. 

The  Post  declares : 

He  is  quite  right  In  saying  that  the  United 
States  cannot  pose  "impossible  standards"  for 
Saigon's  elections  (any  more  than  it  would 
for  his  own),  and  he  did  well  to  point  out 
that  neither  Insurgency  nor  invasion  has 
kept  South  Vietnam  from  electing  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  writing  a  constitution, 
holding  some  local  elections  and  staging  a 
national  campaign. 

The  President  has  made  clear  to  the 
candidates  In  Saigon  his  views  about  the 
necessity  for  clean  elections.  I  think 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President's  strong  words  will  be  heeded. 
Meanwhile,  the  Washington  Post's  plea 
for  tolerance  In  this  matter  is  well  ad- 
vised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18,  1967] 
Plea  for  Tolerance 
The  President's  plea  for  tolerance  of  the 
"blemish"  on  South  Vietnam's  elections  de- 
serves to  be  heard.  He  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  United  States  cannot  pose 
"Imjxjssible  standards"  for  Saigon's  elections 
(any  more  than  it  vrould  for  its  own),  and 
he  did  weU  to  point  out  that  neither  In- 
surgency nor  invasion  has  kept  South  Viet- 
nam from  electing  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
writing  a  constitution,  holding  some  local 
elections  and  staging  a  national  campaign. 
This  would  be  no  mean  feat  for  a  unified 
nation  at  peace. 


SELF-HELP  HOMEBUILDING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  words 
self-help  have  an  honored  ring.  For 
through  self-help,  both  individual  and 
mutual,  the  earliest  settlers  of  America 
carved  a  new  nation  from  the  wilderness, 
building  through  their  own  labor  the 
homes,  farms,  stores,  and  churches  of 
the  frontier. 

Though  that  frontier  has  long  since 
vanished,  the  principle  of  self-help  build- 
ing has  not  vanished  with  it.  Today,  in 
rural  areas  of  many  States,  self-help 
home  building  is  enabling  thousands  of 
poor  families  to  become  owners  of  decent 
homes  of  their  own.  Flanner  Homes  in 
Indianapolis  has  pioneered  this  concept 
in  an  urban  setting.  Other  projects  in 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Goshen,  Calif.;  and 
Immokalee,  Fla.,  to  name  a  few.  are  im- 
den\-ay  today. 

But  applying  self-help  or  "sweat 
equity"  to  iu:ban  rehabilitation  has  not 
proven  nearly  as  straightforward  and 
applicable  as  it  has  to  new  single  family 
construction  in  the  rural  areas.  In  fact, 
many  spokesmen  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  solemnly  stated  that  "self- 
help  housing  is  dead  in  the  cities." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  George  Nesbltt, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has 
written  an  imaginative  article  for  the 
May  issue  of  Journal  of  Housing  in  which 
he  develops  a  new  way  for  a  prospective 
home  owner  to  build  "sweat  equity"  that 
does  not  require  actual  construction  work 
on  a  building.  I  think  Mr.  Nesbitt's  idea 
typifies  the  kind  of  new  thinking  that 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  bring  about  a 
new  dawn  of  opportunity  for  our  troubled 
cities  and  their  people,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SELF-HELP    HOMEBUn-DlMO 

(Can  the  techniques  used  In  rural  com- 
munities and  underdeveloped  countries  be 
applied  in  urban  areas?  Yes,  says  the  au- 
thor— and  specifies  how.) 

(By  George  B.  Nesbltt) 

There  are  many  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  urban  problems,  including  conununlty 
leaders  knowledgeable  about  housing  and, 
here  and  there,  government  officials,  who  see 


self-help  construction  as  a  route  to  owner- 
ship of  standard  housing  by  the  low-income 
family.  Their  numbers  are  swelling  In  these 
days  of  heightened  public  concern  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Many  Ideas  for  the  ex- 
tended use  of  "sweat  equity"  In  housing  are 
being  bandied  about  in  high  as  well  as  low 
places.  They  range  from  pedestrian  versions 
of  new  dwellings  to  be  built  on  a  self-help 
basis  to  ambitious  arrangements  under  the 
auspices  of  nonprofit  corporations  lor  sweat 
equity  labor  within  the  slippery,  complicated 
context  of  rehabilitation.  In  some  Instances, 
the  rehabilitation  work  is  expected  also  to 
serve  as  a  setting  for  training  in  certain  of 
the  buUdlng  skills. 

Despite  ample  and  fairly  obvious  room  for 
slip  between  cup  and  Up  in  self-help  hous- 
ing, it  Is  certain  to  retain  a  strong  hold  with 
those  of  us  concerned  with  decent  shelter 
for  the  poor.  Tlie  vision  still  shines  at  the 
end  of  the  road,  however  rocky,  of  home 
ownership,  with  all  of  Its  much  wanted  vir- 
tues. The  Puritan  ethic  is  In  the  picture,  too: 
self-help  combines  hard  work  and  frugal 
family  economy.  Those  of  us  who  feel  that  we 
have  "arrived"  via  that  route  want  low-in- 
come people  to  get  their  housing  in  the  same 
way. 

Self-help  seems  so  practicable  within  our 
homebulldlng  system,  which  still  seems 
largely  a  matter  of  handicrafts.  The  concept 
is:  the  poor  at  least  have  hands,  can  wleJd 
hammers,  and  slap  on  paint;  everybody  does 
a  bit  of  "do-it-yourself"  work;  the  less  cash 
a  fellow  has.  the  more  of  that  work  he  ought 
to  do. 

But  Is  the  sweat  equity  method  for  induc- 
ing the  provision  of  housing  lor  low-income 
owner-occupancy  sufficiently  practicable  for 
large-scale  results  in  the  urban  community? 
If  not,  is  it  possible  to  modify  the  typical 
arrangement  for  the  application  of  sweat 
equity  to  make  It  more  attractive  to  and 
more  readily  viseful  by  larger  numbers  of 
low-income  families  in  the  urban  commu- 
nity? 

The  view  here  is  that,  although  the  first 
question  inevitably  requires  a  negative  an- 
swer, an  afllrmative  answer  to  the  second 
question  can  be  devised.  The  attempt  here 
is  to  do  so. 

THE   PROBLEM 

The  good  and  weU-meanlng  people  who 
espoiose  the  sweat  equity  approach  to  low- 
income  housing  are  sometimes  charged  with 
naivete  and  excessive  enthusiasm.  They 
recognize  that  owner  housing  within  reach 
of  low-income  families  is  not  routinely  pro- 
vided by  ova  housing  system,  though  many 
such  families  aspire  to  It;  they  soon  learn 
that  a  whole  complex  of  impediments  Is  in 
the  way.  Then,  out  of  the  wealth  of  their 
goodness  and  depth  of  concern  with  the 
plight  of  the  poor,  they  become  filled  with 
anxiety,  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and 
decide  we  should  try  sweat  equity  Ln  housing. 

Despite  this  euperflcial  motivation,  the 
truth  is  that,  at  bottom,  the  enthusiasm  for 
sweat  equity  rests  on  a  sound  premise.  The 
input  of  sweat  equity  will  reduce  the  need 
for  borrowing,  and  thus  monthly  payments 
for  housing,  bringing  more  families  with 
lower  Incomes  within  reach  of  the  lenders. 
Besides,  the  sweat  equity  purchaser  Is  almost 
by  deflnltion  a  good  credit  risk  and  his  home 
ownership  goal  Is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
quarreled  with.  Rather,  It  U  highly  deserving 
of  accommodation.  Moreover,  the  work- 
ability of  sweat  equity  has  an  amplitude  of 
example  not  only  In  our  domestic  experience, 
stretching  from  barn-ralslng  to  tract  develop- 
ment, but  In  underdeveloped  areas  aroimd 
the  world,  sometimes  with  financial  and 
technical  assisUnce  from  the  United  States. 
But  It  is  submitted  that  it  Is  precisely  at 
this  point — In  the  experience  cited — that  the 
problem  of  the  leaslbUlty  of  sweat  equity  on 
any  significant  scale  in  the  urban  conunu- 
nlty In  the  United  States  begins  to  become 
discernible. 
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BTnUL,    TrNDEKOEVKLOPED    ASIA   LESSONS 

T  be  bulk  of  the  experience  looked  to  with 
hop  B  haa  occurred  In  underdeveloped  areas 
rural  communities.  These  settings  sug- 
the  likely  presence  of  such  facllitatlve 
factors  for  sweat  eqiilty  as : 

S;able,  cohesive  groupings  of  poor  people 

ti<  I  are  accustomed   to   communal   efforta; 

P  sople  who  are  sufllclently  underemployed 

1  ave  an  abundance  of  free  time  for  engag- 

In  construction  labor; 
Ifther  an  absence  of  building  standards  or 
existence  of  standards  that  are  simple 
flexible,  possibly  devised  to  fit  the  sweat 
equity  program; 

abundance  of  cheap  land,  free  of  land 
regvilatlons; 

building   material    available    at    no 

;,  or  at  extremely  nominal  prices; 

established    governmental    service    to 
organizational  and  supervisory  skills 
:  LO  ooat: 

absence  of  competitive,  profit  motl- 
bulldlng  enterprise  serving  the  housing 
area. 

XTKBAN     OBSTACLES 

the  urban  communities  of  our  country, 

Butjh  facultative  circumstances  do  not  pre- 

and  distinct  obstacles  remain  to  be  sur- 

ited.  Low-income  population  groups  are 

incoheelve,  and  acclimated  to  Indl- 

effort.  The  adult  members  of   those 

sufficiently  upwardly  mobile  for  en- 

t  In  sweat  equity  provision  of  hous- 

wlll  already  be  employed  and  thus  have 
volunteer  and  allocate  added  work  hours 
sweat  equity  in  housing.  Neither  land  nor 
baflc  building  materials  will  be  "at  hand"  for 
taking;  both  must  be  purchased.  Land 
_  and  building  regulations  of  exacting 
•tJndard  will  prevail.  Contractors,  sub- 
co:  itractors,  and  craftsmen  will  look  with  a 
■q  leamlsb  eye  on  the  departure  from  the  tra- 
dl'  lonal  building  system.  Loans  will  be  neces- 
■a  y  and  lender  and  loan-Insurer  must  also 
In  pose  standards  for  adjudging  credit  capac- 
adequacy  of  neighborhood,  and  con- 
Bl^ction  quality. 

kforeover,  the  sweat  equity  input  will  not 
cvt  dollar  costs  enough  to  permit  Ignoring 
tl  B  economy  that  comes  with  production  on 
tl  B  scale  of  a  tract  development.  A  gamut  of 
pi  Dblems  must  be  surmounted — market  as- 
seisment,  site  acquisition  and  planning, 
K  ttlng,  dwelling  design,  economic  feasiblUty 
ax  alysls,  construction  and  mortgage  flnanc- 
taj.  etc. — all  the  problems  faced  by  a  devel- 
oj  er,  compounded  by  both  the  low-cost  objec- 
ti  'e  and  the  complications  inherent  in  the 
w  eat  equity  methodology  Itself.  The  latter 
w  11  Include  dwelling  design  for  optimum 
U  put  of  sweat  equity;  stimulation,  selection, 
ai  id  organization  of  participants  with  capa- 
b  Uty  and  staying  power;  systematic  division 
o:  labor,  including  fixing  Its  value  by  level  of 
aim  Involved;  scheduling  work  flow  to  ex- 
p  idlte  production  but  also  to  flt  both  the 
ci  invenlence  of  sub-contractors  for  the  me- 
c:  lanlcal  work  that  must  be  contracted  out 
a  id  to  adjust  to  the  varying,  available  hours 
o  I  the  part  of  the  participants;  and  suataln- 
li  ig  motivation.  Interest,  and  momentum  on 
t:  le  part  of  the  participants. 

With  respect  to  rehabilitation  It  Is  perhaps 
r  Lfflcient  simply  to  assert  that  much  of  the 
e  cceeslve  complication  summarized  above  will 

0  stain — plus  the  problems  Inherent  in  the 
r  ihabllltatlon    process    itself    to    be    added. 

1  foreover,  the  use  of  sweat  equlty-rehablllta- 
t  on  as  a  context  for  on-the-job  training,  an 
1  lea  intriguing  to  many  antlpoverty  actlon- 

s,  would  necessarUy  add  still  another  layer 

complication. 

All  of  this  Is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that 
I  weat  equity  Is  unworkable.  It  Is  simply  con- 
I  Istent  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
]  tepartment  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
1  or  the  United  Nations,  based  on  world-wide 
I  urvey,  that  "Self-help  probably  works  best 
areas  where  the  people  will  build  their 


own  houaes  anyway,  whether  there  Is,  cs'  Is 
not,  assistance.  This  will  especially  be  true 
for  rural  areas  and  for  slum  and  squatter 
areas." 

So,  all  of  this  is  to  iindersoore  that  the 
urbanised  community  In  the  United  States 
does  not  fit  this  description — not  even  the 
slum  portions  of  those  communities.  In  U.S. 
commxinltles,  sweat  equity  housing  con- 
struction U,  if  not  altogether  a  square  peg 
m  a  round  hole,  something  hard  to  flt  Into 
place. 

Nevertheless,  the  objective  here  Is  not  to 
suggest  shelving  the  sweat  equity  method 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  apply  In  the  city, 
nor  has  Its  considerable  social  and  economic 
utility  been  questioned  in  the  slightest.  The 
objective  Instead  Is  modification  of  Its  struc- 
ture to  make  it  more  attractive  for  larger- 
scale  use,  its  social  and  economic  values 
being  accepted. 


I  Its, 


NATXJKE    OF    SWEAT    EQUITY 

Once  the  essence  of  the  sweat  equity 
method  is  more  clearly  looked  upon,  pos- 
sibility for  modifying  the  traditional  struc- 
ture for  its  use  arises. 

However  complicated  it  may  be,  sweat 
equity  construction  represents  no  distinctive 
method  of  building  housing,  In  a  mechan- 
ical sense.  Instead,  it  Is  essentially  a  struc- 
ture for  accommodating  a  certain  social  and 
economic  process.  It  is  an  arrangement  for 
Inducing,  organizing,  and  enabling  low-in- 
come families  to  contribute  their  labor  In 
building  homes  for  their  own  occupancy  as 
credit  toward  equity  in  the  housing,  instead 
of  applying  this  labor  for  wages.  Simpler  yet, 
among  low-lnoome  people  already  employed, 
as  In  our  urban  conmaunltles,  sweat  equity 
is  additional  work,  the  earnings  from  which 
are  to  be  systematically  saved  for  a  single 
and  specific  purpose — downpayment  on  a 
dwelling. 

Why  must  accommodation  of  people  will- 
ing to  work  and  save  in  this  way  be  confined 
to  those  among  them  who  can  find  and  do 
work  on  the  dwellings  they  are  to  occupy? 
Why  must  the  system  serve  only  those  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  construction  work?  These 
questions  answer  themselves.  Since  the  basic 
motivation  for  the  "extra  sweat" — a  strong 
desire  for  home  ownership — is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  practiced  in,  able  to  do. 
or  Interested  In  building  construction,  what 
is  needed  Is  a  structure  that  accommodates 
the  home  ownership  need  and  aspiration, 
whatever  may  be  the  type  of  extra  work  that 
is  to  produce  the  savings. 

In  sum.  given  the  qualified  smd  capable 
families  and  the  necessary  opportunities  for 
supplemental  earnings,  there  are  three 
crucial  elements  for  a  sweat  eqxiity  housing 
system  in  an  urban  community.  They  are 
systematic  means  for:  (1)  sustaining  and 
shoring  up  motivation  during  the  period  of 
equity  accumulation;  (2)  safekeeping  of  the 
earnings  from  the  extra  work — the  hard- 
earned  "savlngs-for-houslng;"  and  (3)  facil- 
itating availability  and  delivery  of  the  hous- 
ing sought. 

PROPOSED    STSTEM 

A  nonprofit  corporation  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  conuniinity  for  the  performance 
of  the  following  three  fimctions. 

First,  the  corporation  would:  provide  in- 
come, credit,  and  other  standards  for  eligibil- 
ity; screen  and  select  the  applicants  for  par- 
ticipation; provide  each  ewicepted  family  with 
expert  analysis  of  its  financial  circumstances, 
practices,  and  outlook  (using  volunteer 
panels  of  home  economists  and  others  prac- 
ticed In  consumer  economics  for  the  pur- 
pose ) ;  assist  the  family  in  the  development  of 
its  "savlngs-for-houslng"  plan,  tailored  to 
its  own  capacities  and  aspirations;  and  pro- 
vide It  with  supporting  services  to  help 
assure  attainment  of  its  goal.  The  latter 
program  of  services  would  be  fiexibly  de- 
signed to  serve  the  varying  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  families.  It  would  include  em- 


ployment counseling,  guidance,  and  referral 
services,  especially  with  part-time  Job  op- 
portunltlea.  But,  for  some  families.  It  might 
also  mclude  their  referral  to  appropriate 
reeoiirces  for  detailed  guidance  m  family 
financial  management,  as  well  as  preparation 
for  home  ownership. 

Small  grants  to  families  succeeding  in 
reaching  their  goals  within  minimum  pre- 
scribed periods,  adjusted  on  a  family  case 
basis,  would  strengthen  motivation  and 
appear  advisable  with  pilot  programs. 

Second,  the  nonprofit  corporation  would  be 
the  custodian  of  the  earnings  constituting 
the  savlngs-for-houslng  on  the  part  of  each 
family  and  be  responsible  for  safekeeping, 
proper  Investment,  and  interim  release  of  the 
funds  In  the  event  of  certain  defined  situa- 
tions of  an  emergency  nature,  as  well  as 
final  release  of  the  money  for  the  home  pur- 
chase. The  corporation  would  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  In  a  manner  analagous  to  that 
of  a  credit  union  and  qualify  as  an  Insured 
depositary.  The  employer  providing  the 
secondary  earnings  would  be  authorized  by 
the  participant  and  obligated  to  pay  the 
accumulated  funds  directly  to  the  corpora- 
tion, in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  tlie 
payroll  savings  plan  for  purchase  of  Class  E 
savings  bonds. 

Third,  the  nonprofit  corporation  woiUd  es- 
tablish liaison  of  appropriate  kinds  with 
builders  and  distributors  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing, maintain  an  Inventory  of  available  and 
prospectively  available  dwellings  for  pos- 
sible purchase  by  the  participating  families, 
and  guide  the  families  with  selection  and 
negotiation  for  purchase  of  the  dwellings, 
when  requested. 


ADVANTAGES 

The  above  sketch  of  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  a  sweat  equity  system  for 
providing  home  ownership  housing  to  low- 
Income  families  In  an  urbanized  conmiu- 
nlty  Is  sufficient  to  suggest  Its  potential.  It 
would  appear  to  offer  these  several  basic 
advantages  over  the  traditional  approach : 

1.  It  does  not  abandon  the  typical  small- 
scale  application  of  sweat  eqvdty  In  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  housing  but 
could  embrace  and  serve  such  a  venture. 
while  reducing  its  responsibUltles.  The  cor- 
poration could  provide  the  overall  format  for 
such  ventures;  select  for  them,  and  from  Its 
total  enrollment,  those  f  amUles  Interested  in 
construction  labor  as  well  as  enjoying  free 
hours  best  fitting  the  optimum  work  sched- 
ule; and  generally  provide  a  reservoir  of  lo- 
calized experience  and  expertise  for  sell- 
help  in  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  to  confilct  with  con- 
tractors, sub-contractors,  and  the  building 
trades,  since  It  Is  not  focused  on  and  con- 
fined to  construction.  Indeed,  it  should  ease 
relations  with  those  participants  In  the  local 
housing  system,  by  activating  demand  for 
their  services,  provldable  as  usual,  and  thus 
leave  them  In  no  position  to  oppose  the  oc- 
casional sweat  equity  building  venture.  More- 
over, builders  and  repair  contractors  using 
non-union  labor,  and  desiring  to  do  so.  might 
arrange  to  use  enrollees  in  the  centralized 
sweat  equity  system  as  their  common  labor- 
ers. 

3.  It  could  serve  families  without  regard 
to  the  type  of  work  its  participants  do  and 
thus  vastly  broaden  the  home  ownership 
productivity  achievable  through  "extra 
sweat." 

4.  For  the  same  reason.  It  is  more  real- 
istically related  not  only  to  work  opportu- 
nities but  to  labor  needs  as  they  actually 
exist  In  the  community.  People  needing 
labor  to  do  odd  Jobs  (serve  parties,  clean 
house,  even  babysit)  might  come  to  prefer 
sweat  equity  enrollees.  They  would  not  only 
get  the  Job  done  and  a  bit  of  social  satisfac- 
tion along  with  it,  but  a  likely  better-than- 
\isual  worker  out  of  an  upwardly  mobile  and 
sharply  motivated  family. 
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5.  The  participating  families  would  have 
more  housing  choices  available  to  them. 
These  options  would  Include  both  new  and 
existing  housing,  with  the  latter  Including 
standard  and  rehabllltable  dwellings. 

6.  A  family  could  elect  also  to  have  its 
members  work  either  at  rehabilitation  or  in 
new  construction;  on  a  team  or  crew  basis, 
where  a  group  of  dwellings  is  involved;  or 
as  the  only  sweat  equity  laborers  on  the 
house  to  be  purchased. 

7.  Larger-sized  families  could  effectively 
use  the  tool  by  a  combination  of  multiple 
participation  of  their  members,  selection  of 
larger  existing  dwellings  for  purchase,  and 
accumulation  of  enough  savings  for  down- 
payment  to  bring  the  monthly  payment  for 
the  desired  dwellings  comfortably  within 
reach. 

8.  More  of  the  participants  should  succeed 
in  carrjlng  through  to  accumulation  of  the 
downpayment.  They  will  work  during  hours 
convenient  to  themselves,  at  Jobs  which  they 
choose  and  to  which  they  are  apt  to  be 
accustomed.  They  need  not  try  to  acquire 
new  skills  nor  will  they  have  to  fit  Into  a 
team,  with  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of 
each  being  dependent  upon  the  performance 
of  others  over  an  elongated  period  of  time 
and  under  trying  circumstances. 

PROBLEMS 

Such  an  arrangement  for  sweat  equity,  de- 
signed to  fit,  stimulate,  and  extend  the  serv- 
iceability of  the  existing  local  housing  sys- 
tem. Is  like  most  new  approaches:  In  en- 
deavoring to  reach  a  solution  to  a  general 
problem,  a  host  of  smaller  problems  are 
raised.  Can  a  sufficient  volume  of  able  volun- 
teer personnel  and  needed  cooperative  re- 
sources be  corraled  to  help  carry  out  the  op- 
eration, thus  avoiding  excessive  administra- 
tive costs?  Would  the  proposed  system  tend 
so  unduly  to  Infiate  costs  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing as  to  prove  self-defeating?  Are  the  sug- 
gested Individual  grants  needed  and.  If  so, 
how  are  they  to  be  provided  in  fairness? 
Families  on  public  welfare  or  living  In  pub- 
lic housing  should  be  able  to  participate, 
but  win  their  added  Incomes  effect  their 
exclusion?  If  a  family  desires  to  withdraw  Its 
participation.  It  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  but  under  what  circumstances  and  with 
what  penalty,  protective  of  the  program  and 
its  momentum? 

These  are  but  some  of  the  problems  to  be 
considered  in  gearing  up  a  system  such  as 
that  outlined  here. 

SELT-HELP,    MODtTLAK    BUILDING    COMBINED    IN 

Detroit  "207"  Demonstration 
Both  self-help  and  modular  components 
are  features  of  a  housing  experiment  In  De- 
troit where  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese, 
backed  by  a  Section  207  low-Income  housing 
demonstration  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  ex- 
amining the  feasibility  of  building  modular, 
mass  produced  homes  that  low-Income  fami- 
lies can  afford  to  buy  or  rent.  The  $203,000 
grant  makes  possible  the  coordinated  work 
of  a  systems  architecture  firm,  a  construc- 
tion company,  and  a  local  conmiunlty  orga- 
nization in  building  the  first  17  prototype 
houses  this  sununer.  The  "team"  expects  to 
show  that  the  per  square  foot  cost  of  hous- 
ing construction  can  be  lowered  from  the 
standard  figure — anywhere  from  $9  to  $13 — 
to  $7.50.  If  the  demonstration  Is  successful, 
some  500  similar  homes  on  scattered  sites  are 
in  Detroit's  future.! 

Co-sponsors  of  the  project,  called  Phoenix 
Homes,  are  the  Archdiocese  and  the  Positive 
Neighborhood  Action  ConMnlttee,  a  near  east 
Bide  organization  of  block  clubs  and  neigh- 
borhood groups  In  a  deteriorating  area  where 
the  homes  will  be  built.  PNAC,  since  Its  or- 
ganization last  year,  has  started  a  number  of 
self-help  programs  involving  schools,  recrea- 
tion, and  housing  on  the  near  east  side.  In 
addition  to  commltlng  their  time  and  ener- 


gy to  the  Phoenix  Homes  project,  the  com- 
mittee Is  raising  the  money  to  buy  the  eight 
vacant  lots  where  the  pilot  houses  will  be 
located.  Officers  and  members  of  PNAC  also 
serve  on  the  executive  board  administering 
the  project.  It  has  already  been  decided  by 
the  executive  board  that  residents  of  the  area 
will  have  priority  on  sale  or  rental  of  the 
units. 

The  Phoenix  Homes  will  be  built  of  light- 
weight structural  components,  manufac- 
tured In  off -site  plants,  made  of  precast,  re- 
inforced cellular  concrete.  The  design  will  be 
provided  by  Neal  Mitchell  Associates,  whose 
president  developed  the  original  concept. 
H.  F.  Campbell  Company.  Inc..  an  experi- 
enced firm  with  modular  building  systems, 
will  have  responsibility  for  construction. 

HUD'S  April  29  announcement  of  its  grant 
lists  some  of  the  target  objectives  of  Phoenix 
Homes:  a  907-square  foot  three-bedroom 
home  is  expected  to  sell  for  $6800,  plus  land, 
which  averages  around  $1000  per  lot;  a  larger, 
four-bedroom  home  for  $10,000  plus  land;  a 
five-bedroom  home  for  $11,000,  plus  land. 
What's  hoped  for  this  summer  are  four 
single-family  detached  homes,  two  duplexes 
of  two  units  each,  three  townhouses,  and  a 
six-unit  apartment  building. 

The  above  sales  figures  are  expected  to 
result  from  the  lowered  construction  costs 
Intrinsic  in  the  Mitchell  framing  system. 
Pour  factory  produced  components — a  col- 
umn, a  cantilever  beam,  a  tie  beam,  and  a 
slab  are  fitted  together  Into  a  frame;  frames 
are  Interlocked  In  a  bay  or  module;  mass 
produced  walls  may  cover  the  frame  or  be 
fitted  Inside  its  members,  leaving  the  pre- 
cast concrete  components  of  the  frame  ex- 
posed as  a  visual  asset.  Features  of  the  sys- 
tem: (1)  the  single  buildings  are  "expand- 
able" by  the  addition  of  another  module 
when  necessary;  (2)  building  components 
are  mass-produced  from  low-cost  raw  mate- 
rials; (3)  construction  requires  a  minimum 
of  time,  labor,  material;  (4)  prefabricated 
kitchen  and  bathroom  packages,  as  well  as 
specially  developed  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning units  win  be  used. 


ESKIMOS  ON  THE  MALL,  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN'S  FESTI- 
VAL OP  AMERICAN  FOTiKT.TFE 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  week  of  July,  431,000  Washlng- 
tonians  and  visitors  to  the  city  had  an 
opportunity  to  watch  three  Eskimos — 
come  all  the  way  from  their  native 
Alaska— demonstrate  their  traditional 
skills  of  ivory  carving,  dancing,  and 
drumming.  Charles  Mayac  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jochim  Koyuk,  residents  of  the 
King  Island  Eskimo  village,  near  Nome, 
were  a  featured  part  of  the  first  Festival 
of  American  Folklife  sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  July  1  through  4. 
I  understand  the  tremendous  reception 
they  received  was  true  for  the  entire 
festival.  ^    ... 

I  join  in  commending  the  Smith- 
sonian and  those  who  participated  in  the 
first  of  what  I  hope  will  be  an  annual 
event,  m  this  day  and  age  of  constant 
technological  advancement  and  restruc- 
turing of  society,  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  antecedents  from  which  this  aU 
springs  and  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
astronomer  who  discovers  a  new  galaxy 
is  in  debt  to  the  astrologists  who  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  gazing  at 
stars,  and  the  scientist  who  invents  a  new 
compound  owes  his  success  to  a  great  de- 
gree to  those  who  searched  before  him. 
Likewise,  our  society  today  is  the  out- 
come of  the  different  forces  and  different 


people  which  make  up  our  past.  That  Is 
why  the  study  of  history  is  so  important, 
not  Just  as  an  academic  exercise,  but  as 
a  guide  to  an  understanding  of  the  pres- 
ent and  as  a  roadmap  to  the  future. 

The  Smithsonian's  Festival  of  Ameri- 
can Folkhfe  was  a  presentation  of  "liv- 
ing" history  which  brought  breath  and 
color  to  its  vast  permanent  collections. 
Those  who  attended  had  a  chance  to  see 
basket  weaving,  pottery  making,  carving, 
quilting,  blacksmi thing,  and  other  as- 
pects of  our  heritage  demonstrated  by 
men  and  women  still  following  their  tra- 
ditional way  of  life.  The  evening  per- 
formances of  traditional  American  music 
and  dance,  including  the  Eskimos'  ap- 
pearance, was  a  highlight  of  the  festival. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  response  to  the 
Festival  was  highly  encouraging,  with 
attendance  reaching  over  430,000,  insur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  Festival  as  an 
annual  event.  James  R.  Morris,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Mr. 
Mayac,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koyuk,  and  all  the 
rest  who  contributed  deserve  our  admira- 
tion for  making  the  festival  a  success. 
These  searchers  and  preservers  of  the 
past  are  no  less  worthy  of  our  praise  than 
the  researchers  into  the  unknown  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  from  Director  Morris 
on  the  festival  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  a  way  of  bringing  life  and  meaning  to 
the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Jxily  1-4,  1967  was  the  first  appearance 
of  a  Festival  of  American  Folklife.  Craftsmen 
from  many  states  worked  during  the  day 
creating  those  articles  of  material  culture 
which  have  l>e€n  so  much  a  part  of  their  na- 
tional folk  heritage.  Basket-weaving,  pottery- 
making,  carving,  quilting,  blacksmlthing. 
and  many  other  aspects  of  our  folklife  ways 
were  demonstrated  by  men  and  women  who 
have  never  ceased  to  work  in  traditional 
ways. 

These  craftsmen  have  preserved  a  cultural 
heritage  in  which  the  United  States  Is  par- 
ticularly rich.  One  source  of  our  richness  U 
certainly  our  diversity  of  cultiires. 

In  the  evenings  on  July  1.  2  and  3  there 
were  performances  of  traditional  American 
music  and  dance  by  mountain  string  bands, 
Gallclan  pipe  bands,  New  Orleans  dixieland 
bands,  fife  and  drum  bands,  Cajun  bands  and 
many  others.  Portions  of  these  programs  in- 
cluded the  folk  traditions  of  our  earliest  set- 
tlers, the  Indians  and  the  Eskimos.  From 
Alaska  came  three  residents  of  the  King  Is- 
land Eskimo  village  located  near  Nome.  Mr. 
Charles  Mayac  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jochim 
Koyuk  proved  to  be  skUled  In  Ivory  carving 
and  in  traditional  dancing  and  drunomlng. 
The  customs  of  this  village  have  been  pre- 
served In  a  changing  world.  Their  Ivory  and 
stone  Implements  and  bow  and  arrow  are 
being  replaced  by  steel  tools  and  rifles,  but 
it  is  a  tribute  to  Alaska  Airlines  that  in  the 
development  of  airport  facilities  in  Alaska, 
they  have  taken  time  to  help  the  Eskimo  pre- 
serve his  traditional  ways. 

Response  of  the  public  to  thU  first  Fes- 
tival of  American  Folklife  is  totelly  unprec- 
edented. An  optimistic  estimate  of  attend- 
ance made  one  month  before  the  Festival 
began  stated  that  the  Smithsonian  hoped 
to  reach  an  attendance  of  about  200,000  vUi- 
tors  In  fact  the  National  Park  Service  head- 
count  for  vlstors  to  the  Festival  was  431.000. 
Evidence  of  a  deep-rooted  American  Interest 
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folkways  of  this  country.  Dr.  S.  DlUon 

, ,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instltu- 

h!a«  stated  his  gratitude  at  the  response 

Interest  of  the  visitors:  "The  tremendous 

.„,    and    enthusiasm    In    seeing   things 

,  in  the  flesh,  by  observing  craftsmen  who 

using  their  hands  creating  and  demon- 

Ing  their  skills,  and  the  warm  reception 

audience  to  the  traditional  American 

and  dance  encouraged  us  to  make  this 

an  annual  event". 


WHERE  IS  THE  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION? 

tMr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Un  ted  States  J£  the  world's  greatest  In- 
dus trial  nation.  However,  this  enviable 
sta  ua  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
\  wo  Id's  greatest  industrial  nation  has 
f  al  ed  to  find  a  solution  to  crippling  labor 
strkes.  which  Inflict  economic  injury 
up<  n  the  general  public.  For  many  years 
it  ^  'as  acBumed  that  a  strike  was  only  the 
cor  cem  of  the  employees  and  the  com- 
pany or  corporation  involved.  This  as- 
suxiptlon  wa»  quite  true  30  years  ago 
bui  It  cannot  be  accepted  in  our  present 
so<  Lety. 
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Jhe  major  strikes  of  recent  years — 
transit  strike  in  New  York,  the  air- 
,  strike,  and  the  railroad  strike — have 
ivlnced    everyone    but    the    diehards 
a  critical  public  and  national  In- 
Is  Involved.  Yet.  this  obvious  fact 
_  to  have  escaped  the  President  of 
United  States.  In  January  1966,  Mr. 
stood  before  Congress  and  the 
people  and  recommended  that 
^-i  be  enacted  to  deal  with  strikes 
.„    affecting  the  national  interest. 
President  solemnly  Informed  Con- 
that  he  would  shortly  submit  pro- 

I  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

S«r.  President,  Congress,  the  American 

and  especially   the   citizens   of 

,  Montana,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 

.,_„  Mexico  are  still  waiting  for  those 

re  sommendations    and    proposals.    The 

esident  has  gone  back  on  his  promise. 

The  five  Intermountaln  States  I  have 

listed  are  currently  experiencing  a 

s  and  In  many  respects  a  crippling 

„  In  the  copper  Industry.  For  5  weeks 

principals  have  negotiated  without 

ng  a  settlement.  The  States  them- 

have  attempted  to  encourt^e  con- 

tMiuous  collective  bargaining  but  wlth- 

,.  success. 

The  economies  of  the  region  are  suf- 

;  severely  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

U|;ah  Is  losing  approximately  $1  million 

3    days    In    wages,    taxes,    and 

purchases.     The     Governor     of 

Utah  has  requested  President  Johnson  to 

„ e  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 

T  ift-Hartley  law,  only  to  be  refused  on 
g^  ounds  that  the  strike  did  not  constitute 
national  emergency. 
Many  people  in  our  State  question  this 
l4terpretatlon.  Two  of  the  leading  news- 
In  Utah  have  pointed  out  the 
serious  economic  problraos  which  are 
njw  facing  our  State  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  refusal  to  invoke  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
They  further  point  out  the  pressing 
for  adequate  laws  to  deal  with 
which  seriously  and  adversely  af- 
.  the  public  interest. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
e^torlals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Deseret  News,  Aug.  14,  19671 
Public  Needs  Bettkb  Stbjk*  SATKOUAaDS 
When  It  comes  to  trying  to  resolve  costly 
labor-management  disputes,  governors  of  the 
various  states   don't   have   as   much   strike- 
settling  authority  as  they  perhaps  should. 

The  need  for  such  authority,  or  for  other 
means  of  protecting  the  public  from  pro- 
longed strikes,  seems  bovmd  to  grow  as  big 
labor  keeps  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 

These  are  at  least  two  conclusions  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  current  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.  strike,  and  from  the  efforts  of  five 
western  states'  governors  this  week  to  come 
to  grips  with  It. 

Except  for  beseeching  Kennecott  and  the 
striking  unions  to  bargain  continuously, 
there  seems  to  be  little  that  the  governors 
can  do.  But  moral  persuasion  all  too  often 
falls  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment saj-s  there  Is  no  Justification  at 
this  point  for  the  President  to  invoke  a  cool- 
lng-o£f  period  under  the  Taft-HarUey  Law 
because  the  sttike  does  not  yet  constitute 
a  national  emergency. 

Yet  a  strike  can  hurt  a  state  or  a  region 
about  as  badly  as  that  area  would  be  hurt 
if  the  strike  constituted  a  national  emer- 
gency, Arizona,  for  example.  Is  losing  $4  mil- 
lion a  month  in  taxes  alone  because  of  the 
Kennecott  tieup.  In  Utah  the  strike  Is  cost- 
ing about  $1  mllUon  every  three  days  in  lost 
wages,  taxes,  and  piuchases.  Shouldn't  there 
be  some  "LitUe  Taft-Hartley  Laws  "  to  enable 
governors  to  take  effective  action  In  sUlkes 
when  the  welfare  of  their  states  requires  It? 
Then  there's  the  report  from  labor  column- 
ist Victor  Riesel  that  the  copper  strike  Is 
due  not  just  to  efforts  to  win  a  big  wage 
package,  but  also  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  to  build  Its  new  Metal  Work- 
ers FederaUon.  The  USW,  he  said.  Is  trying  to 
prove  that  the  Mine.  Mill  and  Smelter  Work- 
ers made  the  right  move  In  merging  with  the 
Steel  Workers. 

If  this  effort  succeeds,  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  seems  clear:  more  union  mergers, 
with  the  result  that  when  strikes  come  they 
are  bigger  and  more  devastating  because 
more  workers  are  Involved. 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  when 
unions  merge,  the  resulting  federation  is 
more  remote  from  the  members  and  leaders 
of  union  locals,  who  have  less  voice  in  de- 
cisions affecting  their  own  welfare.  Conse- 
quently, local  grievances  can  be  neglected  In 
the  high-level  negotiations  between  big  labor 
and  big  management.  When  that  happens, 
locals  may  refuse  to  accept  settlements  rec- 
ommended by  their  own  national  leaders — 
as  was  the  case  In  last  year's  airline  strike — 
and  the  tleup  is  prolonged. 

The  Impact  of  union  mergers  suggests  that 
labor  should  be  subject  to  anti-monopoly 
laws  Just  as  management  is.  Certainly  most 
Americans  are  convinced  they  need  better 
protection  against  strikes.  A  year  ago  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  those  interviewed  felt 
strikes  should  be  halted  and  settlements 
should  be  imposed  after  seven  days  of  work 
stoppage.  The  rate  was  68  per  cent  In  a  poll 
taken  this  year  setting  a  three-week  limit 
on  how  long  a  strike  should  be  allowed. 

With  the  copper  strike  entering  its  fourth 
week,  the  public's  patience  Is  running  out 
along  with  the  sales  and  savings  that  are 
being  drained  away  by  the  strike.  Since  it's 
the  public  that  pays  both  during  the  strike 
and  after  the  settlement,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  a  better  way  of  resolving 
labor  disputes. 


producers  Is  now  well  Into  Its  fourth  week 
with  no  sign  of  settlement. 

Bargaining  sessions  so  far  have  been  fruit- 
less. 

All  reliable  sources  predict  that  the  shut- 
down of  the  vital  copper  Industry  will  con- 
tinue for  around  three  months — and  then, 
but  only  then,  the  federal  government  will 
step  In  as  provided  under  terms  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  act. 

Why  the  delay? 

If  government  intervention  Is  Inevitable  by 
mid-October,  why  shouldn't  it  come  in  early 

August? 

Copper  fabricators  anticipated  the  strike 
and  most  of  them  built  up  their  Inventories 
of  raw  materials  In  anticipation.  But  the 
pinch  In  copper  supplies  Is  already  being  felt 
in  many  quarters  and  prices  of  available  sup- 
plies of  finished  products  are  bound  to  go 
up. 

Leaders  of  the  factions  involved— both 
management  and  labor — should  take  a  lesson 
from  what  happened  to  the  coal  Industry 
when  It  was  plagued  by  labor  strife.  Con- 
sumers turned  to  other  sources — natural  gas, 
oil  and  even  atomic  energy— as  a  source  of 
fuel.  Many  mines  closed  and  miners  now  are 
lucky  to  work  a  full  shift  each  week. 
This  could  happen  to  copper,  too. 
Members  of  the  striking  USW  union  will 
have  to  work  for  months,  even  at  higher  pay, 
to  make  up  for  the  economic  loss  they  have 
already  suffered.  If  the  shutdown  continues 
for  the  anticipated  three  months,  It  will  take 
years  to  recoup. 

Effects  of  the  strike  are  widespread  here 
m  Utah. 

Copper  workers  who  are  unable  to  nna 
other  employment  temporarily  are  tighten- 
ing their  belts.  Dozens  have  already  applied 
for  relief.  Their  children  aren't  eating  as  well 
as  they  should. 

Many  other  businesses  are  hurt.  Retail 
stores  normally  patronized  by  the  Kennecott 
employes  are  showing  greatly  reduced  vol- 
ume. So  are  scores  of  other  service  trades. 

The  loss  in  taxes  that  usually  would  be 
paid  by  the  struck  company  has  already 
caused  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  to  order  a 
four  per  cent  cut  in  state  spending.  School 
districts  throughout  Salt  Lake  County  will 
be  hard-pressed  to  make  budgets  balance. 

The  same  situation  prevails  In  Montana, 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 

Yet  when  Gov.  Rampton  called  the  White 
House  to  urge  that  a  fact-finding  board  be 
appointed,  as  provided  In  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  he  apparently  was  told  that  conditions 
do  not  yet  warrant  federal  Intervention. 

President  Johnson  was  fairly  prompt  In 
asking  Congress  and  the  Labor  Department 
to  act  when  most  of  the  railroads  were  struck 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Copper  mining  Is  as  Important  to  Utah  anfl 
nearby   states   as  railroading  Is   to   eastern 

The  time  for  action  Is  now — not  In  October. 


[Prom  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  Aug. 

8,  1967) 

Why  Delay  Tajt-Hartlky  in  Copper? 

The  strike   by   the  United   Steel   Workers 

Union  against  most  of  the  nation's  copper 


THE  PATTERN  OP  THE  BIG  LIE 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  the  "big  he"  is  generally  re- 
membered in  the  context  of  Hitler's 
buildup  in  Germany  just  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Many  felt  that  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Axis  forces  this  method  of  arous- 
ing hatreds,  pitting  groups  against 
groups,  and  opening  the  road  to  dicta- 
torial aggression  was  forever  foreclosed. 
Unfortunately,  it  would  appear  that  this 
Is  not  so.  The  Soviets  have  been  using 
It  unsparingly  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  Cubans  in  their  propaganda 
spread  through  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
their  propaganda  circulated  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  A  specific  pattern  of 
the  "big  lie,"  borrowed  almost  full  scale 
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from  Hitler,  Is  behig  consistently  used 
by  the  Chinese  Commimlsts.  This  in- 
volves anti-Semitism  and  Its  corollary 
of  attacks  on  Israel. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  although 
Israel  recognized  Red  China  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1950,  Peldng  has  still  failed  to 
recognize  Israel.  In  recent  months 
Peking  has  widely  denounced  Israel  as 
"an  aggressor,  a  stooge,  a  rvmning  dog, 
a  flunky,  a  lackey,  a  jackal,  and  a 
Zionist  bandit."  These  attacks  are  al- 
most always  coupled  with  remarks  that 
Israel  is  a  tool  of  U.S.  imperialism. 

The  very  fine  Coimcil  on  Communist 
Anti-Semitic  Policy  and  Practice  has 
recently  put  together  a  pamphlet  out- 
lining the  cause  of  this  "big  lie"  tech- 
nique. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pamphlet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Anti-Semitic    Policy 


Communist   Anti-semitic    policy    and 
Pkactice — ^Red   China   Style 
(Published  In  the  public  Interest  by  Council 
on  Communist    Antl-Semltic    Policy    and 
Practice) 

intsoduction 
The  Council  on  Communist  Antl-Semltlc 
Policy  and  Practice  has  been  organized  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  oflBclal  use  of 
anti-semltism  as  a  strategic  weapon  In  the 
Communist  propaganda  arsenal. 

Throughout  history,  tyrants  have  em- 
ployed antl-semltlsm  as  a  technique  to 
achieve  political  ends.  In  modern  times,  the 
stimulation  and  mobilization  of  antl-Jewlsh 
sentiment  and  action  has  been  scientifically 
programmed  and — under  the  Nazis — scientif- 
ically implemented  to  the  point  of  geno- 
cide. The  International  Communist  move- 
ment has  utilized  antl-semitism  as  one  of 
the  means  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
power.  This  strategy  Is  particularly  effective 
In  Russia,  and  Its  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites, where  Jews  have  served  as  scapegoats 
for  the  past  500  years. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
enabled  the  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine to  channel  cultural  and  "racial"  antl- 
semltlsm  Into  political   antl-semltlsm. 

Both  go  hand  In  hand:  when  Kosygln 
vents  his  spleen  against  Israel,  at  the  same 
time  he  also  panders  to  the  raw  and  basic 
"racial"  antl-Jewlsh  hatred  which  has  been 
Instilled  In  the  Rtisslan  people  throughout 
the  centuries.  Thus,  two  purposes  are 
achieved:  political  capital  Is  made  through 
Communist  championing  of  the  feudallstlc 
Arab  cause;  the  people  of  the  Communist 
world  are  told  that  the  real  enemy  Is  not 
Communist  dictatorship  but,  rather,  the 
"Jews." 

Red  China  has  climbed  on  this  antl-semltlc 
bandwagon  with  some  difficulty — there  being 
no  Jewish  community  on  mainland  China. 
However,  Mao  Tse-tung's  propaganda  mills 
have  been  working  overtime  during  the  cur- 
rent Middle  Eastern  crisis  in  a  venomous 
campaign  of  denunciation  against  Israel  and 
against  Jews  In  general.  In  their  attempt  to 
exceed  Moscow,  Peking  Is  now  vying  for  the 
International  cabal  to  crush  Israel. 

Since  the  beginning  of  June,  Peking  has 
referred  to  Israel  as  an  aggressor,  stooge,  run- 
ning dog,  flimkey,  lackey,  Jackal  and  as  Zion- 
ist bandits.  Mass  rallies  were  held  In  Peking, 
Shanghai,  Canton  and  all  major  Chinese 
cities  to  "support  the  Arab  people"  and  de- 
nounce "Israeli  aggression."  The  (official) 
newspapers  seldom  appear  without  some 
article  attacking  Israel.  The  air  waves  are 
full  of  similar  c'.latrlbes,  day  In  and  day  out. 
Israel  has  become  the  latest  villain  In  Mao's 
maniacal  hatred  of  the  West.  But  there  is 
reason  for  this  madness,  namely,  Mao's  Im- 


perialistic designs  on  the  oll-rlch  Middle  East. 
Heavy  Chinese  Communist  subsidies  to 
Yemen  and  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization are  open  knowledge  and  an  Indi- 
cation of  Peking's  desire  to  Influence  events 
m  that  area  of  the  world.  It  also  suits  Pe- 
king's propaganda  line,  with  Moscow's  fail- 
ure to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Arabs  at  their 
disastrous  defeat,  to  charge  that  the  Soviet 
"revisionists"  have  "stabbed  the  Arab  people 
In  the  back"  and  are  really  selling  them  out 
through  collusion  with  the  United  States. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  what  is  now 
an  Important  aspect  of  Peking's  foreign  pol- 
icy, various  twists  and  turns  should  be  noted. 
Israel  was  among  the  first  countries  to  rec- 
ognize Communist  China.  Tel  Aviv  an- 
nounced recognition  on  January  5,  1950.  More 
than  17  years  later,  Peking  has  still  to  re- 
ciprocate this  act.  Chances  are  slim  Indeed 
that  It  will  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  Israel. 

Contrary  to  its  stance  now,  Peking  was  for 
"peace"  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  Suez 
crisis  in  1956.  Mao  called  for  a  solution  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations.  Israel, 
however,  was  castigated  for  "aggression" 
against  Nasser's  Egypt. 

Then  Peking's  agents  in  the  Middle  East 
discovered  that  here  was  a  natural  area  for 
implementation  of  Mao's  strategy  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  Ahmed  Shukalry, 
president  of  the  "Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation" (PLO),  led  a  12-man  delegation  on  a 
visit  to  Peking  In  March,  1966.  While  his 
group  was  ostensibly  invited  by  the  "Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  Shu- 
kalry negotiated  with  none  less  than  Premier 
Chou  En-lal.  A  permanent  mission  of  the 
PLO,  with  full  diplomatic  privileges,  was  for- 
mally established  In  Peking  In  May,  1965, 
to  receive  and  transmit  financial  and  military 
aid.  Thereafter,  Peking  annually  observed 
"Palestine  Day,"  an  occasion  for  solemn 
pledges  of  support  "for  the  Arab  people  In 
Palestine  In  their  gallant  struggle  against 
Zionism." 

The  "Palestine  Liberation  Army"  (PLA), 
responsible  for  the  recent  terrorist  raids 
across  the  Israeli  border,  was  completely 
equipped  by  Communist  China.  Many  of  Its 
top  officers  were  trained  on  the  mainland. 
This  was  confirmed  by  large  stocks  of  Chi- 
nese weapons  and  demolition  equipment  cap- 
tured by  Israeli  forces  In  the  Gaza  Strip  and 
by  Interrogation  of  PLA  prisoners.  Peking  es- 
timated that  It  had  the  upper  hand  In  the 
Sino-Soviet  race  to  woo  the  Arabs.  Let  Mos- 
cow throw  away  Its  money  on  heavy  and 
sophisticated  weaponry  to  the  UAR  and  Syria. 
All  Peking  had  to  spend  was  equivalent  to 
petty  cash.  Come  a  "national  war  of  libera- 
tion" and  see  whose  aid  would  be  better  ap- 
preciated. It  was  a  replay  of  the  Vietnam 
story:  Moscow  gives  Hanoi  the  MIG's  and 
SAM's;  Red  China  concentrates  on  guerrilla 
weapons  for  the  Vletcong. 

It  was,  for  Mao,  Chou  and  company,  a 
shrewd  policy  designed  to  achieve  maximum 
return  for  minimum  Investment.  The  only 
Item  overlooked  was  the  right  to  existence 
for  the  people  of  Israel.  To  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, Israel  was  (and  is)  nothing  but  a 
dispensable  whipping  boy,  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  aligning  themselves  with  the  Arab 
world  in  order  to  gain  a  strategic  foothold  In 
the  Middle  East.  Israel  now  stands,  In  effect, 
in  the  way  of  their  objecUve  of  world  revolu- 
tion. 

Only  In  this  context  can  we  understand  the 
shrill  cries  from  Peking — both  during  the  re- 
cent war  and  even  after  the  UN-ordered 
cease-fire — for  renewed  fighting.  Witness  this 
passage  from  the  editorial  of  the  People's 
Dally  on  June  11, 1967: 

"Arab  people,  unite,  make  sustained  efforts, 
and  fight  Imperialism  to  the  end.  .  .  .  The 
struggle  of  the  Arab  people  against  U.S.  Im- 
perialism and  its  lackey  has  merely  suffered  a 
temporary  setback;  Its  flames  have  not  died 
out  and  never  will.  .  .  .  They  are  determined 


to  fight  the  aggressors  to  the  end.  .  .  .  Arab 
people,  be  united  and  make  sustained  and 
redoubled  efforts!  Plunge  Into  longterm  fierce 
struggles!  The  700  million  Chinese  people  are 
behind  you!  Pinal  victory  will  surely  belong 
to  the  heroic  Arab  people!" 

Such  statements  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
merely  propaganda.  They  are  the  pronounce- 
ments of  a  regime  capable  of  backing  up  its 
words  wth  deeds  If  necessary.  As  of  mid-June, 
1967,  Peking  had  already  diverted  four  ship- 
ments of  15,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  with  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  Interest-free  loan.  What 
vrtll  happen  If,  as  has  been  speculated.  It 
delivers  to  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  a  crude  nu- 
clear bomb  or  even  Just  the  know-how  to 
make  one? 

This  Is  a  danger  of  which  few  Americans 
are  aware.  Fewer  still  understand  the  true 
nature  and  ultimate  alms  of  Peking  and  the 
sinister  and  long-range  motives  behind  Its 
Middle  East  policy. 

In  order  to  illuminate  this  policy,  the 
Council  on  Communist  Antl-Semltlc  Policy 
and  Practice  Is  publishing  these  excerpts 
from  official  Chinese  Communist  documents 
and  statements.  In  addition  to  presenting 
Peking's  official  line  on  the  Middle  East,  they 
provide  an  indication  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected If  Red  China  is  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

July  1967. 

SUEZ     crisis,     1956 

Official  statement  issued  by  Radio  Peking, 
November  1,  1956 
It  has  been  the  fervent  hope  all  over  the 
world  that  a  solution  to  the  question  of  free 
navigation  on  the  Suez  Canal  might  be 
found  through  peaceful  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  recently  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Britain 
and  Prance,  however,  using  Israel's  armed  In- 
vasion of  Egypt  as  a  pretext,  demanded  on 
October  30.  1956,  In  the  form  of  an  xiltl- 
matum,  that  the  Egyptian  government  agree 
to  the  entry  of  British  and  French  armed 
forces  Into  the  ports  of  the  Suez  and  subse- 
quently on  October  31  they  committed  acts 
of  armed  aggression.  Having  Incited  Israel  to 
a  large-scale  armed  attack  on  Egypt,  Britain 
and  PYance  further  used  this  as  a  pretext  to 
attempt  an  armed  selziire  of  the  Suez  Canal 
zone.  This  Is  not  only  a  grave  provocation 
against  the  Egyptian  people.  This  is  also  a 
grave  provocation  against  all  the  peace-lov- 
ing countries  and  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  world  over.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment strongly  condemns  such  acts  of  naked 
aggression. 

Observer's  article.  People's  Daily,  December 
30.  1956 
Israel's  delayed  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
Its  attempt  at  long-term  occupation  of 
Egjrptlan  territory  are  a  threat  to  peace  In 
Egypt  and  the  Middle  East.  Up  to  now  the 
Israeli  troops  have  still  remained  In  the  Slnal 
Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  area.  Israeli  Premier 
Ben-Gurion  has  even  gone  to  the  length  of 
declaring  that  Israel  would  not  return  Gaza 
to  Egypt.  Israel's  Illegal  action  benefits  only 
the  Western  colonial  powers  and  does  Itself 
no  good. 

This  action  by  Israel  Is  obviously  supported 
and  pampered  by  the  Western  colonial  powers 
behind  the  scene.  .  .  .  Prance  Is  encouraging 
Israel  not  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  Gaza 
and  Sinai's  Sharm  El  Sheikh.  .  .  .  This  en- 
couraged Israel  because  they  wished  to  con- 
tinue using  it  to  exert  pressure  on  Egypt  so 
as  to  infringe  Egypt's  sovereignty  over  the 
Suez  Canal  and  maintain  tension  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Ta  Kung  Pao  commentary.  December  30, 1956 
Israel's  refusal  to  pull  out  Its  invading 
troops  from  Egyptian  territory  Is  Intolerable. 
.  .  .  Israel's  delay  In  withdrawing  Its  troops 
Is  tied  up  with  the  conspiracies  of  the  colonl- 
aUsts.  A  large  part  of  the  aggressive  Anglo- 
French  troops  has  been  transferred  to  Israel 
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uhlcb  mAy  become  a  base  of  new  Anglo- 
Irencb  aggraaiton. 

3  It  Kvnff  Poo  commentary,  January  28.  1957 
Israel's  defiance  of  tbe  January  19  resolu- 
t  on  of  tbe  United  Nations  cvdeiing  tbe  wltb- 
d  rawal  of  tbe  Israeli  forces  from  Gaza  and 
t  le  Gulf  of  Aqaba  calls  for  sanctions  by  tbe 
I  nlted  Nations.  On  January  25.  tbe  deadline 
e  (t  by  tbe  United  Nations  for  tbe  troops' 
•w  itbdrawal,  Israeli  Premier  David  Ben-Gu- 
r  on  even  demanded  a  guarantee  of  Israeli 
g  ilns  as  a  result  of  aggreeslon.  Tbls  is  out- 
I  igeoiu  in  tbe  extreme.  It  Is  like  a  robber 
c  aiming  his  spoils.  Israel's  outrageous  stand 
1  as  tbe  support  of  tbe  Western  colonial  pow- 
«  rs.  .  .  .  Tbe  VS.,  Britain  and  Prance  Intend 
t )  mix  up  tbe  witbdrawal  of  tbe  Israeli 
t  -oops  wltb  otber  problems  In  tbe  Middle 
I  ast.  especially  tbe  imsettled  Palestine  ques- 
\  .on,  ao  as  to  continue  to  maintain  tension 
t  aere. 

qbaerver'a  Article,  Peoples  Daily.  February  5. 
1957 
Tbe  UJT.  General  Assembly  sbould  take  ef- 
ikctlve  atepa  to  compel  Israel  to  wltbdraw. 
*:  "be  Israeli  GovMnment  bas  more  tban  once 
I  efused  to  bonor  tbe  U.N.  reeolutlons.  Tbe 
\  rjl.  General  Assembly  not  only  did  not  de- 
]  .onnce  tbe  Israeli  refusal  and  take  effective 
iieasures,  but  in  its  second  proposal  It  even 
i  ccepted  Israel's  iinreasonable  condition  that 
I  fter  Its  witbdrawal,  U  J*,  troops  would  oc- 
<upy  tbe  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  tbe  Gaza 
I  trip.  ...  If  tbe  U  JT.  permits  Israel  to  set 
londltlons  Infringing  on  Egyptian  sover- 
( Ignty,  It  Is  encouraging  aggression. 

!  'o  Kung  Pao  commentary.  March  4.  1957 
U.S.  support  for  Israel's  conditions  for 
■  rltbdrawal  from  Egypt  sbowed  tbat  tbe  U.S. 
protecting  tbe  aggressor  and  plotting 
1  gainst  Egypt.  .  .  .  Israel's  consent  to  wltb- 
1  Iraw  Its  troops  Is  tbe  resiat  of  underhand 
( leallngs  which  have  been  going  on  between 
srael,  tbe  U.S.  and  Prance  in  tbe  past  few 
I  Lays. 

luang  Ming  Jih  Pao  commentary,  March  22, 
1957 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurton's  recent 
ipeecbes  and  actions  show  that  Israel  wanted 
«nskm  instead  of  peace  In  tbe  Middle  East. 
Utbougb  Israel  is  compelled  to  wltbdraw 
:rom  l^TPt,  it  bas  not  changed  its  policy  of 
tcting  aa  a  lackey  of  tbe  imperlaUsts.  It  Is 
irrogant  because  it  is  backed  by  tbe  United 
States. 

Jbserver'a  article.  People's  Daily,  April  9, 1957 
The  Israeli  Government's  recent  cry  to  re- 
lew  war  to  and  force  passage  for  Its  vessels 
jbrougb  tbe  Gulf  of  Aqaba  results  from  en- 
wuragement  by  tbe  U.S.  and  other  Western 
x>lonlal  powers.  .  .  .  Israel's  unreasonable 
lemand  and  provocative  remarks  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  In- 
Crlnge  on  an  international  agreement  and 
jlsrupt  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

THX    PALESTINE    LIBERATION     ORGANIZATION 

New  China  News  Agency  newscast, 
March  16, 1965 

A  12-member  delegation  of  tbe  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  led  by  the  orga- 
alzation's  cbalrman,  Ahmed  Shukairy,  arrived 
Ln  Canton  tbls  evening.  It  bas  come  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  China  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

NONA  newscast,  March  21, 1965 

"Hie  diplomatic  envoys  pf  the  Arab  coun- 
tries to  China  gave  a  reception  this  evening 
In  bonor  of  Ahmed  Shukairy,  President  of  tbe 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  bis 
delegation.  .  .  .  Speaking  at  the  reception. 
President  Shukairy  reaffirmed  tbe  Palestinian 
Arab  people's  determination  to  regain  their 
homeland.  "We  are  determined  to  restore  our 
farms  to  our  peasants,  our  factories  to  our 
workers,  and  to  regain  our  towns  and  our 
vlUages."   be  etresaed.  He  condemned  U.S. 


imjwTlallsm  for  creating  an  Israel  for  ag- 
gression against  and  tbe  enslavement  of  the 
Arab  people.  "Palestine  la  our  homeland,  and 
it  will  always  be  oux  homeland,"  the  Pales- 
tine leader  stated  to  warm  applause. 
Joint  statement  between  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  Chinese  People's 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  March  22,  1965 
In  particular,  the  President  of  tbe  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  Ahmed  Shu- 
kairy, carried  out  detailed  discussions  on  the 
general,  political  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Palestine  question  with  Premier  Chou  En- 
lal.  .  .  .  During  the  discussions,  the  Chinese 
side  expressed  admiration  for  the  Arab  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  in  their  gallant  struggle 
against  Zionism  and  for  the  role  played  by 
their  leader  the  President  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in  his  fight  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  Zionism,  whether  in 
the  international  field  or  in  the  Arab 
world. . . . 

The  two  parties  agreed  tbat  the  essence 
of  the  Palestine  question  is  sheer  aggression 
on  the  part  of  Zionism  supported  by  im- 
perialism with  tbe  United  States  at  Its  bead 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  struggle  of  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine  and  other  Arab  peoples 
on  the  other  hand.  Israel  is  a  tool  for  ag- 
gression created  by  U.S.  imperialism  in 
Palestine  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
United  Nations.  Through  Israel,  U.S.  im- 
perialism is  threatening  tbe  Arab  states  as 
well  as  other  Asian  and  African  countries.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  side  reaffirmed  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  resolutely  support  the  Arab 
people  of  Palestine  in  their  Just  struggle 
against  Israel,  the  U.S.  tool  for  aggression, 
and  in  their  demand  for  returning  to  their 
homeland  and  for  the  restoration  of  all  their 
rights  in  Palestine.  .  . . 

The  two  parties  agreed  that  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  shall  set  up  a  mis- 
sion in  Peking  to  strengthen  mutual  coopera- 
tion. 

NCNA  newscast,  May  13,  1965 
Rashid  Said  Jerbou,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  in  Peking  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  arrived  here  this  after- 
noon. ...  He  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  here  this  evening  given  by  Liu 
Nlng-i.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
mittee for  Afro-Asian  Solidarity.  Liu  Ning-i 
and  Rashid  Said  Jerbou  spoke  at  the  banquet. 
Liu  said  tbat  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  in  Peking  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  marked  tbe  further  growth  of 
friendship,  and  solidarity  in  struggle,  be- 
tween tbe  Chinese  people  and  the  Palestine 
people. 

He  added  that  the  Chinese  people  firmly 
supported  the  Palestine  and  Arab  people  In 
their  just  struggle  against  U.S.  imperialism 
and  Israel,  Its  tool  of  aggression,  supported 
the  right  of  the  Palestine  people  to  return  to 
their  homeland,  and  supported  the  people  of 
the  Arab  countries  in  their  Just  struggle 
against  imperialism,  colonialism  and  neo- 
colonialism In  striving  to  achieve  and  safe- 
guard their  national  independence. 

NCNA  newscast.  May  14,  1965 

Palestine  Day  was  marked  at  a  reception 
given  here  this  evening  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
mittee for  Afro-Asian  Solidarity,  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Islamic  Association  of  China. 

The  reception  was  also  in  welcome  of 
Rashid  Said  Jerbou.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Peking  Office  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, who  arrived  here  yesterday. 

Hadji  Mohammed  Aly  Chang  Chleh.  Vice 
President  of  the  Islamic  Association  of  China, 
spoke  at  the  reception.  He  said :  "The  Chinese 
people  have  consistently  supported  the  Just 
struggle  of  the  Arab  people  on  the  question 
of  Palestine.  They  denounce  the  criminal 
aggression  by  U.S.  imperialism.  colcnlaliPm. 
neo-coloniallsm  and  Zionism  against  Arab 
nations." 

Addressing  the  gathering,  Rashid  Said  Jer- 


bou said:  "Today's  struggle  of  the  Palestinian 
Arab  people  is  focused  on  opposition  to  in- 
ternational imperialism  beaded  by  tbe  United 
States  and  its  instrument,  Israel." 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  offi- 
cial was  convinced  tbat  "tbe  armed  struggle 
against  Israel,  tbe  instrument  of  interna- 
tional imperialism,  is  tbe  only  way  to  liberate 
Palestine",  and  "the  Palestinian  Arab  people 
will  retxim  to  their  native  land." 

NCNA    newscast.   May    14,    1966 

The  Chinese  Committee  for  Afro-Asian 
Solidarity  today  reaJBrmed  tbe  solid  support 
of  China's  650  million  people  for  the  heroic 
struggle  waged  by  tbe  people  of  Palestine 
against  US-led  Imperialism  and  its  tool  for 
aggression,  Israel. 

In  a  cable  to  Ahmed  El  Shukairy,  Chair- 
man of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  May  15,  "Palestine 
Day,"  the  Committee  also  declared  resolute 
support  for  the  just  struggle  of  the  people 
of  Palestine  for  their  return  to  their  home- 
land and  restoration  of  their  legitimate 
rights  In  Palestine,  and  for  the  Just  struggle 
of  the  Arab  peoples  against  the  3-fold  force 
of  aggression  represented  by  U.S.  imperial- 
ism West  German  militarism  and  Zionism. 

The  stifferings  of  tbe  people  of  Palestine 
over  the  past  18  years  were  entirely  the 
creation  of  imperialism,  the  cable  pointed 
out.  It  said  that  U.S.  imperialism,  using  the 
United  Nations  which  it  controlled,  had 
artificially  created  Israel  as  its  tool  of 
aggression  against  tbe  Arab  coiantries.  .  .  . 

PEKING      ATTACKS      ISRAEL      FOR      "AOGRESSIOH" 
AGAINST  JORDAN 

NCNA   newscast,   November  16,  1968 

The  Chinese  people  strongly  condemn  the 
recent  Israeli  armed  attack  on  Jordan  and 
resolutely  support  the  Jordanian  people's 
Just  action  of  resisting  aggression  and  de- 
fending their  national  territory,  says  the 
Jen-min  Jih-pao  commentator  today. 

Commentator's  article  entitled,  "Break 
This  Aggressive  Dagger  Israel  into  Pieces," 
reads  as  follows: 

Israeli  troops  unleashed  a  sudden  armed 
attack  on  Jordan  at  dawn  on  November  13. 
This  was  another  flagrant  tiggresslon 
launched  against  the  Arab  countries  by  VS. 
imperialism  through  its  lackey.  The  Jor- 
danian troops  have  dealt  a  bead-on  blow  at 
the  aggressor. 

The  Chinese  people  strongly  condemn 
Israel  for  its  banditry  and  resolutely  sup- 
port the  Jordanian  people's  Just  action  of 
resisting  aggression  and  defending  their  na- 
tional territory. 

U.S.  imperllallsm  has  artificially  created 
an  Israel  in  Palestine  in  order  to  put  down 
the  national  liberation  movements  in  the 
Arab  countries  and  maintain  its  colonial  in- 
terests In  the  Arab  region.  Utilizing  Its 
lackey,  Israel,  U.S.  imperialism  has  cease- 
lessly conducted  provocation  and  aggression 
against  the  Arab  countries.  Now,  it  has  again 
supported  Israel  in  launching  a  brazen  armed 
attack  on  Jordan.  This  shows  that  VS.  im- 
perialism is  the  most  vicious  enemy  of  the 
Arab  people,  and  Israel  is  a  U.S.  dagger  thrust 
into  the  Arab  region  for  committing  aggres- 
sion. 

Chairman  Mao  has  said:  "Riding  rough- 
shod everywhere,  U.S.  imperialism  has  made 
it.self  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  the  world 
and  has  increasingly  isolated  itself."  By  uti- 
lizing Its  lackey,  Israel,  to  ride  roughshod 
Into  Aral;  region,  U.S.  Imperialism  inevitably 
makes  Itself  the  enemy  of  all  Arab  people. 
Following  Israel's  attack  on  Jordan  at  the 
direction  of  U.S.  imperialism,  a  number  of 
Arab  countries  have  declared  that  the  aggres- 
sion against  Jordan  is  an  aggression  against 
all  Arab  countries.  Arab  public  opinion  has 
also  widely  expressed  the  determination  to 
support  the  Jordanian  people  in  foiling  tbe 
aggressor's  attack.  This  proves  that  intensi- 
fied U.S.  Imperialist  aggression  in  the  Arab 
region  Is  bound  to  heighten  the  hatred  of  the 
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Arab  people  for  tbeir  common  enemy.  XJ&. 
imperialism,  and  its  laclcey.  Israel,  and  make 
tbe  Arab  people  step  up  their  common  strug- 
gle. 

We  are  convinced  tbat  so  long  as  tbe  Arab 
people  strengthen  their  unity  in  the  com- 
mon struggle,  they  will  surely  be  able  to  de- 
feat VS.  imperialism's  aggression  In  tbe  Arab 
region  and  break  into  pieces  Israel  which  is 
an  aggressive  dagger  thrust  by  U.S.  imperial- 
Ism  into  that  part  of  the  world. 

MmOLE   EAST    WAR,    196T 

NCNA  newscast,  May  25.  1967 
Over  10.000  revolutionary  people  held  a 
rally  here  this  afternoon  at  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  People  to  voice  their  resolute  support 
for  the  struggle  of  tbe  Palestinian  and  otber 
Arab  peoples  against  V3.  imperialUm  and  its 
tool  for  aggression,  Lsrael.  Premier  Chou  En- 
Lal  and  Vice  Premier  Li  Hsien-nien  attended 
the  rally,  which  was  addressed  by  Kou  Mo- 
jo, vice  chairman  of  tbe  National  People's 
Congress  Standing  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  China  Peace  Committee,  and  three 
other  speakers.  .  .  . 

Kuo  Mo-jo,  in  his  speech,  stated  that  the 
TOO  million  Chinese  people  firmly  stand  by 
the  Arab  people,  resolutely  support  their 
fight  against  U-S.  imperialist  and  Israeli  ag- 
gression, and  actively  support  the  Palestinian 
people  in  their  just  struggle  to  return  to 
their  homeland. 

Kuo  Mo-Jo's  speech  was  repeatedly  punc- 
tuated by  thunderous  shouts  of:  "Down  with 
VS.  imperialism,"  "Etown  with  Soviet  revi- 
sionism, U.S.  imperialist  number  one  accom- 
plice," "Smash  the  criminal  activities  of  Is- 
rael, VS.  imperialists  tool,"  and  "Resolutely 
support  tbe  Arab  people  in  their  anti-impe- 
rlallst  struggle." 

Rashid  Said  Jerbou,  head  of  the  mission  of 
tbe  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  in 
Peking,  said:  "Today  tbe  Palestinian  and  all 
other  Arab  people  are  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  self-reliance  forms  the  basis  of 
their  struggle  and  that  a  people's  war  of 
liberation  is  tbe  sole  means  for  tbe  libera- 
tion of  tbeir  motherland." 

The  nature  of  colonialism,  Zionism,  and 
reaction  will  never  change,  he  said.  The  only 
way  to  destroy  them  is  through  the  violence 
of  revolutionary  armed  struggle,  by  relying 
on  the  political  awareness  of  tbe  Palestinian 
and  other  Arab  people,  and  by  organizing 
them  to  carry  to  the  end  tbe  people's  libera- 
tion war  against  the  Imperialist  forces  and 
their  tool,  Israel.  U.S.  imperialism  is  the 
main  bulwark  of  world  reaction  and  the 
number  one  enemy  of  the  people  of  all 
countries.  It  is  U.S.  imperialism  which  created 
Israel  as  a  base  of  aggression  against  the 
national  liberation  movements. 

He  said  that  the  Palestinian  people  felt 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  Communist 
Party,  and  people  were  loyal  friends  in  tbeir 
struggle  to  liberate  their  motherland.  .  .  . 
He  said  that  the  Zionist  bandits,  at  the 
instigation  of  British  and  U.S.  imperialism, 
want  to  launch  a  large-scale  armed  aggres- 
sion against  the  Arab  countries.  The  people  of 
the  Arab  countries  are  now  rising  up  to 
oppose  aggression  so  as  to  crush  Israel  and 
its  imperialist  masters.  .  .  . 

Muhammad  Abd  al-Wasla  Hamld,  repre- 
sentative of  diplomatic  envoys  of  Arab  coun- 
tries to  China  and  Yemeni  ambassador  to 
China,  said  in  a  speech  tbat  .  .  .  "the  hold- 
ing of  this  rally  today  In  Peking  is  excellent 
evidence  of  the  existing  relationship  and 
mutual  cooperation  among  all  anti-imperial- 
ist and  anti-colonialist  struggles.  It  also 
bears  witness  to  the  Isolation  of  Zionism  from 
the  revolutionary  people  of  the  world."  he 
said. 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  bas 
chosen  the  principle  of  armed  struggle  as  a 
decisive  step  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine 
and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  homeland,  which 
has  ushered  in  a  new  phase  for  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Palestine,  be  said.  Fighting 


against  tbe  aggression  of  international  im- 
perialism and  Zionism,  tbe  people  of  tbe 
Arab  countries  have  United  their  struggle 
with  those  of  otber  peoples  of  tbe  world,  par- 
ticularly of  tbe  heroic  Vietnamese  people,  be 
■aid. 

Tbe  revolutionary  zeal  of  tbe  Arab  pe<^le 
in  tbeir  struggle  against  oolonlalism  and  its 
running  dog.  Israel,  bas  been  fully  displayed 
in  the  recent  events  in  tbe  Middle  East,  be 
said.  Tbe  revolutionary  decision  made  by  the 
UAR  demanding  the  witbdrawal  of  tbe  inter- 
national emergency  forces  from  the  Gaza 
strip  set  a  fine  example  of  the  Arab  people's 
BoUdarity  in  the  struggle  against  Imperialism 
and  Zionism,  be  added.  "Tbls  decision  serves 
as  an  assurance  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
armed  struggle  of  tbe  Palestinian  Arabs 
against  the  Zionist  bandit  state,"  he  said  .  .  . 
Commentator's  article.  People's  Daily,  May 
25,1967 


The  subversive  and  aggressive  schemes 
against  Syria  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  tool 
of  aggression,  Israel,  have  aroused  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Arab  peoples.  Tbe  entire 
army  and  people  of  S3rria  are  now  mobilized 
and  In  a  state  of  combat  readiness.  UAR 
troops  are  marching  to  the  front  ready  to 
fight  the  aggressor.  The  UAR  has  demanded 
the  witbdrawal  of  tbe  "U.N.  emergency 
forces"  from  its  territory  and  the  Gaza  strip 
and  announced  the  closure  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  The  Palestine  national  liberation 
army  has  moved  Into  frontal  positions  ready 
to  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  the  aggressor. 
Tbe  governments  and  people  of  otber  Arab 
countries  have  also  expressed  support  In  the 
last  few  days  for  Syria's  struggle  against  ag- 
gression. The  Arab  peoples  are  joining  their 
forces  against  tXeir  common  enemy  and  are 
preparing  to  hit  back  resolutely  at  aggressive 
actions  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  tool, 
Israel. 

As  comrades  In  arms  of  the  Arab  peoples 
In  the  an ti -Imperialist  struggle,  tbe  700 
million  Chinese  people  stand  staunchly  on 
the  side  of  the  people  of  Syria,  UAR,  and 
other  Arab  countries  and  unreservedly  sup- 
port their  Just  struggle  against  the  aggres- 
sive schemes  of  U.S.  Imperialism  and 
Israel.  .  .  . 

Oj^cloZ  statement  issued  by  Radio  Peking, 
May  27.  1967 
U.S.  imperialism  is  at  present  batching  a 
big  plot  of  aggression  against  Syria,  tbe  UAR, 
and  other  Arab  states  by  making  tise  of 
Israel.  The  Israeli  Prime  Minister  and  bis 
foreign  minister  have  repeatedly  clamored 
about  opening  boetllities  with  Syria  and 
overthrowing  the  Syrian  Government.  Israel 
Is  amassing  large  forces  on  its  borders  with 
Syria  and  the  UAR,  ready  for  a  large-scale 
military  adventure  at  any  time.  The  United 
States  has  sent  Its  Sixth  Fleet  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  make  a  big  show  of  force 
and  carry  out  military  threats.  The  inde- 
pendence and  secm-ity  of  the  Arab  states  are 
being  seriously  menaced.  The  facts  have 
once  again  shown  that  VS.  imperialism  is 
the  archcrlminal  supporting  Israeli  aggres- 
sion against  the  Arab  states  and  is  the  most 
ferocious  enemy  of  the  Arab  people. 

Confronted  with  the  aggression  and  the 
threat  of  war  posed  by  V3.  imperialism  and 
Israel,  the  people  of  the  Arab  states  have 
risen  in  unity  to  vrage  a  resolute  struggle 
against  their  common  enemy.  Syria,  the 
UAR,  and  other  Arab  states  have  declared  a 
state  of  alert  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
deal  head-on  blows  at  tbe  aggressors.  The 
UAR  has  demanded  witbdrawal  of  the  U.N. 
emergency  force  from  ttie  Gaza  Strip  and 
UAR  territory,  announced  tbe  closing  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and  forbidden  the  passage  of 
Israeli  ships.  The  council  of  the  Arab  League 
has  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  an 
attack  against  any  Arab  territory  will  be  re- 
garded as  an  aggression  against  all  the  Arab 
s'uates.  Iraq,  the  Yemen,  Algeria,  and  otber 
Arab  states  have  adopted  emergency  meas- 


ures in  support  of  the  struggle  of  tbe  people 
of  Syria  and  tbe  UAR.  These  moves  of  the 
Arab  states  are  Just  actions  of  self-defense 
against  aggression  and  oppression  aiLd  fully 
conform  to  tbe  interests  of  tbe  Arab  people. 
The  Arab  people's  struggle  against  VS. 
imperialism  and  Zionism  is  an  Important 
component  of  tiie  world-wide  struggle 
against  imperialism.  It  has  dealt  hard  blows 
at  imperialism,  colonialism,  and  neo-colonl- 
alism  and  given  strong  support  to  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  world  In  their  struggle  against 
Imperialism.  The  700  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple armed  with  Mao  Tse-tung's  thotigbt 
resolutely  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ple and  firmly  support  all  their  just  strug- 
gles. The  Chinese  people  vrtll  forever  remain 
the  staunch  and  reliable  comrades  in  arms 
of  tbe  Arab  people  In  the  fight  against 
ImperlaUsm. 

Editorial,  People's  Daily,  May  29, 1967 
The  aggressive  schemes  and  war  threats 
carried  out  by  U.S.  imperialism  against  the 
Arab  countries  through  Israel  are  being  re- 
sisted by  the  Arab  people.  The  Arab  countries 
have  taken  resolute  action  in  self-defence. 
The  entire  Arab  region  is  seething  vrtth  a 
new  angry  tide  against  the  U.S.  imperialists. 
An  animating  and  excellent  situation  pre- 
vails in  the  region. 

The  struggle  between  U.S. -led  imperialism 
and  the  Arab  people  is  a  battle  between  ag- 
gression and  anti-aggression,  oppression  and 
anti-oppression.  U.S.  Imperialism  has  long 
been  unscrupulously  pursuing  a  neo-colo- 
nlallst  policy  In  the  region,  violating  the  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  Arab 
countries  and  plundering  the  Arab  people 
and  tholr  national  resources.  It  has  been  the 
root  of  all  the  calamities  in  the  Arab  region. 
By  creating  an  Israel,  VS.  Imperialism  has 
thrust  a  knife  in  the  heart  of  the  Arab 
region.  The  so-called  "U.N.  Emergency  Force" 
the  U.S.  caused  to  be  sent  to  Gaza  is  in  fact 
a  police  force  for  suppressing  the  Arab  na- 
tional liberation  movement.  .  .  . 

Editorial,  People's  Daily,  June  6, 1967 
On  June  5,  Israel,  a  ruiming  dog  of  U.S. 
imperialism,  flagrantly  launched  a  war  of 
aggression  against  the  Arab  countries  by 
mounting  massive  air  and  ground  attacks  on 
the  UAR,  Syria  and  other  countries.  Thus, 
the  threat  of  war  conducted  by  U.S.  imperial- 
ism in  tbe  recent  period  against  the  Arab 
people  through  Israel  has  turned  into  action 
and  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  lackey  have  im- 
posed war  on  the  Arab  people. 

Now  that  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  lackey 
have  unleashed  a  war  of  aggression,  the  Arab 
people  will  naturally  rise  resolutely  to  fight  a 
war  against  aggression.  Since  the  enemy  bas 
already  crossrtl  tbe  frontier,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  to  bit  back  with  resolve.  At  present, 
the  armed  forces  and  people  of  tbe  UAR, 
Syria  and  other  coimtrles  are  already  deal- 
ing head-on  blows  at  the  invaders.  United 
by  a  bitter  hatred  for  their  common  enemy, 
the  Arab  cotintrlea  have  one  after  another 
announced  their  entry  Into  a  state  of  war 
with  Israel.  Troops  of  many  Arab  countries 
have  moved  into  frontline  positions  for  Joint 
resistance  against  aggression.  This  Is  the  most 
forceful  and  staunch  answer  of  the  100  mil- 
lion Arab  people  to  the  aggressors. 

The  frantic  aggression  tmleasbed  by  Israel 
against  the  Arab  coiintries  bas  been  stage- 
managed  slnglehanded  by  U.S.  imperialism. 
In  the  past  few  days,  warships  of  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  have  sailed  into  tbe  East  Medi- 
terranean to  threaten  the  Arab  countries. 
Lyndon  Johnson  issued  three  statements 
within  one  week  clamouring  tbat  tbe  U.S. 
would  "fulfill"  its  "promise"  to  Israel.  The 
U.S.  ambassador  to  tbe  UAR  declared  long 
ago  that  the  US.  "will  use  force"  against  tbe 
Arab  countries.  The  war  of  aggression  now 
started  by  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  is  in 
fact  a  war  in  which  tbe  U.S.  supplies  arms 
and  Ideas  and  Israel  provides  men  to  fight 
for  the  U.S.  and  massacre  the  Arab  people. 
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Th^  aim  of  this  war  of  aggression  stage- 
ma:  laged  by  U.a.  Imperialism  la  to  try  to  put 
dov  n  the  Arab  people's  antl-lmperlallst  revo- 
lutl  onary  struggle  so  as  to  f  aclUtete  Its  con- 
trol over  and  enslavement  of  the  Arab  coun- 

Lc  I 

I  rltlsh  Imperialism  Is  also  an  accomplice  In 
thii  war  of  aggression.  Of  late.  Britain  has 
i  led  behind  the  U.S.  In  making  one  threat 
?ar  after  another  against  the  Arab  coun- 
and  at  the  same  time  has  been  steadily 
amksalng  military  forces  east  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Harold  WUson  has  brazenly  declared 
thit  If  the  Arab  countries  did  not  bow  to 
Isr  lel.  this  "could  lead  to  a  local  war  In  the 
Mil  Idle  Blast."  British  Imperialism  which  suf- 
fer id  a  dismal  defeat  In  the  Suez  Canal  war 
is  [reaming  of  riding  again  on  the  backs  of 
th(  Arab  people  through  this  new  war  of 
Bgi  resslon. 

1  n  the  criminal  aggressive  activities  of  the 
US  and  its  lacJcey.  Israel,  the  Soviet  re- 
vUlonlst  ruling  clique  U  playing  again  the 
sh  imeful  role  of  number  one  accomplice.  Re- 
cei  itly  busy  contacts  and  Intensive  activities 
ha  le  been  carried  on  between  Moscow,  Wash- 
Ini  ton  and  London.  A  large  number  of  So- 
vl<  t  war  vessels  have  steamed  into  the  East 
M(  dlterranean,  exchanging  fraternal  greet- 
in  's  with  the  warships  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
on  'the  high  seas.  Kosygln  wrote  a  hypocritical 
to  the  Israeli  premier  urging  him  to 
■■cauUoua."  Even  Israeli  officials  found 
u^  tone  extraordinarily  "moderate. "  The  So- 
viet revisionist  clique  Is  bent  on  stamping 
ov  t  the  flames  of  the  Arab  people's  Just  strug- 
gl !,  In  collusion  with  U.S.  and  British  Im- 
p«rlallsm.  Its  acte  of  betrayal  has  added 
gi  satly  to  the  aggressive  arrogance  of  Israel. 
O  ncial  statement  issued  by  Radio  Peking, 
June  6,  1967 
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On  June  5.  Instigated  and  supported  by 
U  S.  imperialism,  Israel  flagrantly  launched 
tt  asslve  armed  aggression  against  the  United 
A-ab  Republic.  Syria  and  other  Arab  states. 
T  lis  Is  another  towering  crime  against  the 
A-ab  people  committed  by  US.  Imperialism 
ai  Id  Its  tool  Israel  as  well  as  a  grave  provo- 
ci  itlon  against  the  people  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
t;  le  rest  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the  Arab 
81  ates,  rising  as  one  In  their  hatred  against 
t  lelr  common  enemy,  are  dealing  head-on 
t  lows  at  the  aggressors.  A  storm  of  struggle 
a  gainst  U.S.  Imperialist  aggressors  is  sweep- 
li  ig  the  whole  Arab  world. 

Israel  Is  a  product  of  the  U.S.  and  British 
I;  aperlallat  policy  of  aggression.  After  World 
V  ^ar  II  Israel  could  not  have  existed  at  all 
without  U.S.  fosterage,  and  It  would  never 
t  ave  dared  to  launch  an  attack  against  the 
/  rab  states  without  U.S.  support.  It  is  U.S. 
1  nperlallsm  that  has  instigated  Israel  to  at- 
t  ick   Syria:    it  Is  U.S.   Imperialism   that,   in 
1  sague  with  British  Imperialism,  has  threat- 
etied  to  reopen  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  force 
t  f  arms:   it  Is  again  U.S.  Imperialism  that 
1  as  been  supplying  Israel  with  large  quan- 
lltles   of  arms,  in  order  to  mount  sudden 
1  ttacks  on  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  and 
1  he  other  Arab  coimtries.  Pacts  have  fully 
1  roved  that  U.S.   Imperialism  Is  the  back- 
I  tage  manager  of   Zionism   and   the  No.   1 
« nemy  of  the  Arab  people  and  the  people  of 
1  he  world.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  government  hereby  solemnly 
leclares:      Armed     with     Bilao     Tse-tung's 
bought,  the  700  million  Chinese  people  who 
ire  victoriously  carrying  on  the  great  prole- 
artan  cultural  revolution  absolutely  will  not 
hllow  the  U.S.  Imperialists  and  their  coUabo- 
tttora  to  ride  roughshod  '  and  commit  ag- 
preaalon  everywhere.  We  firmly  stand  on  the 
ilde  of  the  Arab  people  and  resolutely  sup- 
tort  them  In  their  Just  war  against  U.S.- 
Israel  aggreaslon. 

Victory  will  surely  belong  to  the  heroic 
Ightlng  Arab  people! 

7hou    En-lai'a    message    to    UAR    President 
Gumal  Abdel  Nasser,  June  6,  1967 
Tour  Bxcellency.  on  5  June   1967,  insti- 
gated and  supported  by  U.S.   Imperialism, 


Israel  launched  cowardly,  sudden  attacks  on 
Cairo,  capital  of  the  UAR.  the  Suez  Canal 
zone,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  other  places,  thus 
precipitating  a  wax  of  aggreaslon  against  aU 
the  Arab  states  and  peoples.  Fearing  no 
brute  force  and  fllled  with  hatred  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  people  of  the  UAR 
and  the  entire  Arab  people,  who  have  an 
anti-imperialist  tradition,  have  greatly  de- 
flated the  truculent  arrogance  of  the  aggres- 
sors and  have  won  the  sympathy  and  praise 
of  all  the  antl-lmperlalist  revolutionary  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  whole  world. 

The  current  aggression  by  Israel  has  been 
long  premeditated  and  was  launched  after 
Israel  had  been  assured  of  political  and 
military  support  from  U.S.  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Facts  have  once  again  demon- 
strated that  U.S.  imperialism  is  the  arch- 
criminal  supporting  Israel  in  its  aggression 
against  the  Arab  states  and  Is  the  most 
ferocious  enemy  of  the  Arab  people.  The 
Chinese  people  and  government  fully  agree 
with  the  correct  conclusion  drawn  by  Your 
Excellency,  Mr.  President,  on  2  May  that  U.S. 
imperialism  is  "the  headquarters  of  the 
counterrevolution  in  the  world." 

Now  I  wish  to  reiterate  to  Your  Excellency 
that  In  the  struggle  to  repel  the  aggression 
by  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  tool  Israel,  the 
Chinese  Government  and  people  stand  firmly 
by  the  UAR  people  and  the  entire  Arab  peo- 
ple and  will  forever  remain  the  staunch  and 
reliable  comrades  In  arms  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ple. .  . . 
Cliou  En-lais  message  to  Ahmed  Shukairy. 

Junes.  1967 
Your  Excellency,  instigated  and  supported 
by  the  U.S.  and  British   Imperialists,   Israel 
has  brazenly  launched  a  massive  armed  at- 
tack against  the  Arab  states  and  peoples. 

United  as  one,  the  Arab  people  are  waging 
a  Just  war  against  aggression.  The  Arab  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army  have  taken  up  their  fighting  posts  and, 
together  with  the  entire  Arab  armed  forces 
and  people,  they  are  giving  play  to  the  spirit 
of  courage  In  battle  and  fearing  no  sacri- 
fice and  are  dealing  head-on  blows  at  the 
aggressors . 

Israel  is  a  product  of  the  U.S.  and  British 
imperialist  policy  of  aggression.  Nineteen 
years  ago,  Israel,  supported  by  the  U.S.  and 
British  Impevialists,  forcibly  occupied  the 
homeland  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine 
and  compelled  mUUons  of  Palestinians  to 
become  homeless  refugees. 

Today  the  oppressed  Arab  people  and  the 
disaster-ridden  Palestinians  have  stood  up. 
Wherever  there  is  oppression,  there  Is 
resistance;  wherever  there  is  aggression, 
there  is  struggle  against  aggression.  I  be- 
lieve that  having  Uken  up  arms,  the  revolu- 
tionary Arab  people  of  Palestine  and  the 
entire  Arab  people  will  not  lay  down  their 
arms  and.  like  the  heroic  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, will  fight  on  unflinchingly,  resolutely, 
and  stubbornly  until  final  victory.  .  .  . 

Today,  the  Just  war  of  the  Arab  states  and 
peoples  against  aggression  by  U.S.  imperial- 
ism, British  Imperialism,  and  Israel  is  a  fine 
beginning  of  the  struggle  to  liberate  Pales- 
tine. .  .  . 

The  Chinese  people  will  forever  remain 
comrades  In  arms  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  other  Arab  peoples  in  the  struggle 
against  Imperialism.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  will,  as  always,  stand  on 
your  side  and  resolutely  support  you  In  carry- 
ing through  to  the  end  the  Just  struggle 
against  U.S.  Imperialism,  British  imperialism, 
and  their  running  dog  Israel. 

NCSA  newscast,  June  7.  1967 
Some  300.000  revolutionary  workers  and 
cadres.  Red  Guards,  and  revolutionary  teach- 
ers and  students  In  Peking  today  demon- 
strated In  the  streets  in  angry  condemnation 
of  the  armed  aggression  against  the  Arab 
countries  by  U.S. -British  Imperialism  and 
their  lackey,  Israel. 

The  demonstration  was  a  vivid  expression 


of  the  fact  that  the  700  mUllon  Chinese 
people,  who  are  triumphanUy  carrying  on 
their  great  proletarian  cultural  revolution, 
resolutely  support  the  Arab  people  In  their 
Just  war  against  aggression  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  Government's  statement  and  the 
message  sent  by  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
Syrian  Head  of  State,  and  the  President  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

Prom  early  morning  until  late  In  the  eve- 
ning in  spite  of  periods  of  rain,  contingent 
after  contingent  of  revolutionary  people  in 
the  Chinese  capital  streamed  past  the  office 
of  the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  make  their 
angry  protest.  They  went  to  the  embassies 
of  the  UAR,  Syria,  Iraq,  Yemen,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco  and  to  the  mission  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  In  Peking  to  express 
their  solidarity  with  the  Arab  peoples.  The 
demonstrators  shouted  "Down  with  U.S.  hn- 
nerlalism!"  "Down  with  Israel,  stooge  of  US. 
imperialism!"  "Down  with  British  Imperial- 
ism'" "Down  with  Soviet  modern  revision- 
ism!" and  "U.S.  Imperialism  will  be  defeated, 
the  Arab  people  will  win!"  ... 

A  group  of  young  Red  Guard  fighters 
handed  a  letter  of  support  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  of  the  Arab  countries.  In  which  they 
wrathfuliy  accused  U.S.  Imperialism  of  mas- 
terminding the  aggressive  war  plans  of  the 
Israel  reactionaries  and  supporting  them 
with  arms,  and  of  thus  Incurring  a  new 
blood  debt  to  the  Arab  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  worid.  The  letter  vehemently 
condemned  the  Soviet  revisionist  leading 
clique  for  colluding  with  the  U.S.  Imperialists 
in  supporting  the  Israeli  aggression  against 
the  Arab  people,  and  In  this  way  becoming 
a  shameful  renegade. 

UAR  Ambassador  Iman  Rashld  Said  Jerbou, 
head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion mission,  and  Yemen  Ambassador  Mu- 
hammad Abd  al-Wasla  Hsmid  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  Arab  people. 

Jerbou  said  that  the  Arab  people  and  the 
people  of  Palestine  would  fight  together  un- 
til ultimate  victory,  until  U.S.  imperialism 
was  wiped  out  once  and  for  all  in  the  Middle 
East  until  British  Imperialism  was  wlpea 
out  in  all  Arab  countries,  until  Israel  was 
completely  wiped  out,  and  until  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  finally  triumphed.  He  contin- 
ued "We  win  fight  to  the  very  end!  The 
Chinese  people  armed  with  Mao  Tse-tungs 
thought  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  force  on 
earth  whatsoever!  They  will  give  consistent 
support  to  the  Just  struggle  of  the  Arab  ana 
Palestine  peoples!" 
People's  Daily  commentary,  June  8,  1967 
A  tempestuous  antl-U.S.  storm  Is  rising  m 
West  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  armed  forces  and  people  of  the  Aran 
countries  are  heroically  resisting  the  armea 
aggression  by  U.S.  ImperlalUm  and  Its  lackey, 
Israel.  .  .  .  The  Govermnents  of  the  UAR, 
Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria,  Sudan  and  Yemen  have 
declared  their  severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  These  are 
important  measures  taken  by  the  Arab  states 
against  the  aggression  by  U.S.  Imperialism 
and  Its  Jackal,  Israel.  .  .  . 

The  war  of  aggression  that  Israel  un- 
leashed against  the  Arab  countries  was  staged 
entirely  by  U.S.  Imperialism  which  Is  the 
archcrimlnal  for  this  aggressive  war.  Israel  is 
merely  a  police  dog  kept  by  the  U.S.  In  the 
Middle  East.  Without  orders  from  the  U.S., 
Israel  would  have  neither  the  grit  nor  the 
capability  to  mount  an  armed  attack  of  such 
sc&lc 

While  kindling  the  conflagration  of  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism at  the  same  time  "appeals  to  the  Arab 
countries  to  'cease  fire.'  "  Although  it  is  U.S. 
imperialism  Itself  which  made  Israel  launch 
the  armed  aggression  and  then  took  a  direct 
part  in  it.  It  Is  now  trying  to  stop  the  Arab 
people  from  fighting  in  self-defence.  Can 
there  be  anything  more  preposterous?  U.S. 
Imperialism  will  never  succeed  In  Its  attempt 
to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Arab  people  in  their 
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.truBKle  against  aggression  and  stamp  out     periallsm  and  Its  lackey  Israel  and  place  the     the  area,  now  that  the  "United  Nations  emer 
struggle   o(s<»""       o6  _.__^    . ,1,, ^_„. ^„,_  .„  „„  ..,<-,„,„„i„  rttm/.,in- r%r«!itir.n       trcnrc  fnrpp"  hna  been  forced  to  evacuBtc. 


their  flames  of  wrath  against  Imperialism 
with  a  mere  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations.  .  .  . 

NCNA  newcast,  June  7,  1967 
The  Security  Council  "resolution"  for  an 
"immediate  cease-fire,"  co-authored  by 
Washington  and  Moscow,  Is  all  In  favour  of 
U.S.  imperialism  and  the  Israeli  aggressor 
and  is  obviously  against  the  Interests  of  the 
Arab  states  now  engaged  In  a  Just  war 
against  the  aggressors.  After  the  "resolu- 
tion" was  passed,  the  Syrian  representative 
took  the  floor,  accusing  the  United  States 
and  Britain  of  participating  In  the  acts  of 
aggression  committed  by  Israel  against 
Arab  states.  He  p>olnted  out  that  the  "resolu- 
tion" means  a  "recognition  of  the  status  quo 
brought  about  by  Israel." 

Iraqi  foreign  minister  Adnan  Pachachl  In 
his  speech  repudiated  the  "ceasefire"  as  "a 
complete  surrender  to  Israel,"  which  he 
added,  would  permit  "the  aggressor  to  main- 
tain the  fruits  of  its  aggression." 

The  "resolution"  is,  to  put  It  plainly,  a 
mere  refurbished  version  of  what  the  So- 
viet revisionist  ruling  clique  said  in  the  gov- 
ernment statement  of  June  5  that  the  United 
Nations  should  "promptiy  take  steps  to  re- 
store peace  In  the  Middle  East"  and  that  the 
"great  powers"  must  "do  everything  In  their 
power  to  extinguish  the  military  conflagra- 
tion In  the  Middle  East  and  restore  peace." 

its  aim  Is  to  put  an  end  to  the  surging 
struggle  of  the  Arab  peoples  against  aggres- 
sion. It  is  clear  proof  that  the  Soviet  re- 
TlBlonlsts,  while  talking  glibly  about  "sup- 
porting" the  Arab  countries,  are  actually 
betraying  the  fundamental  Interest  of  the 
Arab  peoples  and  acting  at  every  step  as  ac- 
complice number  one  of  U.S.  Imperialism. 

NCNA  commentary,  Juiie  8,  1967 
Following  closely  on  the  "cease-fire  resolu- 
tion" engineered  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 


Arab  people  In  an  extremely  dlfllcult  position 
NCNA  commentary,  June  9. 1967 

Israel's  maaelve  aggression  against  the  Arab 
countries  was  entirely  engineered  and  In- 
stigated by  U.S.  and  British  Imperialism  and 
has  enjoyed  their  open  military  backing.  The 
Soviet  revlsloolBts,  however,  have  kept  mum 
about  It  and  have  said  nothing  In  condemna- 
tion of  UJS.  and  British  Imperialism.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  entered  Into  unprecedent- 
edly  close  and  tindisgulsed  collaboration  with 
U.S.  imperialism,  arch-criminal  for  this  war 
of  aggression,  in  Intensive  big  ptower  diplo- 
macy." In  addition  to  the  frequent  private 
meetings  between  the  Soviet  and  UJS.  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations.  U.S.  imperialist 
chieftain  Johnson  and  Soviet  revisionist  ring- 
leader Kosygln  have  recently  conducted  con- 
fidential talks  through  the  so-called  "hot 
line"  which  was  established  by  Kennedy  and 
Khrushchev  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Kremlin  and  never  used  before.  The  two 
U.N.  Security  Council  "ceasefire  resolutions" 
were  In  fact  the  very  product  of  this  close 
collaboration  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  war  of  aggression  started  by  Israel  with 
the  direct  participation  of  the  United  States 
and  Britian  was  a  long  premeditated  action 
and  took  the  form  of  blitzkrieg  from  the  very 
beginning.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
despite  the  valiant  and  stubborn  resistance 


gency  force"  has  been  forced  to  evacuate. 

Such  a  United  Nations  force  and  United 
Nations  "supervisory  body"  may  be  used  di- 
recUy  to  support  the  Israeli  aggressors  and 
to  bind  the  Arab  people  hand  and  foot  In 
their  struggle  against  aggression  and  to  crack 
down  on  the  Arab  people's  struggle  against 
Imperialism  in  the  future. 

U.S.  Imperialism  wants  to  ensure  not  only 
the  "permament  survival"  of  Israel,  Its  tool 
for  aggression  In  the  Middle  Blast,  but  also 
Israel's  "right"  to  seize  more  territory  from 
the  Arab  countries  and  Its  free  p>assage  In 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  c3anal. 

People's  Daily  commentary,  June  14,  1967 

What  kind  of  organization  U  the  United 
Nations? 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  events  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  people  of  the  whole  world 
have  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that 
the  United  Niitions  Is  entirely  a  tool  of  ag- 
gression for  U.S.  Imperialism,  a  device  for 
U.S. -Soviet  collaboration  in  suppressing  the 
national  liberation  movements,  and  an  In- 
strument for  power  politics. 

The  recent  Israeli  war  of  aggression  against 
the  Arab  countries  was  kindled  by  none  other 
than  U.S.  Imperialism.  Its  object  was  to 
advance  U.S.  Imperialism's  criminal  neo- 
colonlalist  plans  in  the  Middle  East.  Wash- 
ington not  only  directed  Israel  to  unleash 
the  war  of  aggression,  but  also  took  a  direct 


put  up  by  the  Arab  armies  and  people,  the  part  in  the  aggressive  action.  But  did  the 

Israel   aggressor   troops   have    overrun    vast  United  Nations  condemn  Isrsiel?  No.  Did  It 

areas  of  Arab  land  In  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  condemn  U.S.  Imperialism?  Still  less. 

However,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Arab  When  Israel  already  had  her  finger  on  the 

armies  and  people  were  gallantly  resisting  the  trigger  and  was  ready  to  start  the  aggression, 

massive  attacks  by  the  Israeli  aggressor,  the  U  Thant,  secretary-general  of  the  United  Na 


Soviet  revisionists.  In  partnership  with  U.S. 
Imperialism,  railroaded  the  first  "ceasefire 
resolution"  through  the  Sectirity  Council  on 
June  6.  The  resolution  faUed  to  distinguished 
the  aggressor  from  the  victim  of  aggression, 
contained  not  a  single  word  to  condemn  the 


tions,  instead  of  going  to  Tel  Aviv  to  hold 
Israel  In  check,  rushed  to  Cairo  to  "urge 
restraint"  on  the  part  of  the  Arab  countries. 
Was  that  clearly  aimed  at  spreading  a  smoke- 
screen to  cover  Israel's  surprise  attack? 
After  Israel  started  her  surprise  attack  on 


uFsecuXcoXiT  yesterday  adopts  a  B^^^or  t^^ops  to  withdraw  but  arbitrarily  from  taking  any  action  to  checklsrael's  ag- 

L^iet^e'lution  Snjot  all  Vdme  East  ^lled  for  an  "Immediate  ceasefire."  This  was  gresslon,  .^-^ledly    cried    for    ^^emate 

countries  concerned  to   "cease  fire   and   all  aimed  at  binding  the  Arab  people  l^and  and  cease-fire^    Wa^nt  "^^*  ^If^'^. ^^'^.f,^^ 

mlUtary_activltieson7  Junel967at20:po  f-t  to  prevent  them  f^^^^^^  SI^ITn*  Jff!de^^e ?'"""'''"    '""    "^^      " 


hours  GMT."  The  resolution  tabled  by  the 
Soviet  revisionists  which  sets  a  tlme-Ilmlt  for 
the  ceasefire  Is  an  effort  designed  to  forcibly 
Implement  the  June  6  "ceasefire  resolution" 
of  the  UJ^.  Security  CouncU.  In  fact  It  Is 
forcing  the  Arab  countries  which  are  the  vic- 
tims of  aggression  to  give  up  their  resistance 
within  a  time  limit  and  Is  confirming  the 
fait  accompli  of  Israeli  Invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Arab  countries.  This  throws  fur- 
ther light  on  the  ugly  features  of  the  Soviet 
revisionists  In  selling  out  the  Arab  countries. 
People's  Daily  commentary,  June  9,  1967 
When  U.S.  Imperialism  Instigated  Israel  to 
carry  out  war  threats  against  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique  nei- 
ther condemned  U.S.  imperialism  for  Its  plot 


so  that  the  Israeli  aggressor  might  consolidate  back  In  self-defense? 

Its  positions  gained  In  the  aggression  and  After  the  Israel  aggressor  troops  had  al- 

contlnue  to  advance.  This  Is  why  the  western  ready  occupied  vast  areas  of  the  Arab  terrl- 

news  agencies  noted  with  satisfaction  that  tory.  the  United  Nations  again  adopted  the 

the   resolution   was   a   "victory   for  western  Soviet  revisionist-sponsored  resolution  for  a 

diplomacy"  and  that  it  was  what  the  United  cease-fire  within  a  set  time  limit.  What  other 

States  and  Britain  have  pressed  for  from  the  purpose  could  this  have  than  to  protect  the 

gtart  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  and  give  recognl- 

NCNA  commentary.  June  11,  1967  tlon  to  Israel's  expansion? 

U.S.  and  British  Imperialism  working  hand  NCNA  newscast,  June  13.  1967 


Israeli   Prime   Minister   Levi  Eshkol   In  a 
speech   in   the  Israeli   parliament  In  Jeru- 


In  glove  with  the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling 

clique,  are  Intensely  plotting  further  aggres-  _^__                                  _                   ^  »v,  *  t 

slon  against  the  Arab  countries  in  different  salem  yesterday  arrogantly  declared  that  Is- 

ways.  This  comes  In  the  wake  of  the  "cease-  rael   would  stick  to  lU  truculent  stand  of 

fire"  they  have  designed  In  favor  of  the  Israeli  hanging  on  to  the  Arab  territory  It  had  oc- 

aeeressors  cupled  during  Its  war  of  aggression  and  of 

^«  .oua.uu.ea  u.o.  .u.p«r.^,^  ...  .^  p...         Emboldened  by  the  U.S.  and  British  back-  raising  "^^^^HP^'^^"^ ^^^'l^^''  """°'''- 

of  aggression  nor  supported  the  Arab  coun-     Ing,  the  Israeli  aggressors  have  been  raving  ing  to  ?'•««' ^^^P°^^^™'!i7f'  .„'' davs  that 

tries  fn  taking  resolute  action  in  self-defence,     about  their  expansionist  demands.  On  his  re-  This  was  the  fourth  time  »'?  f°"f^?«y|  *h"^ 

Instead,  this  revisionist  clique  tried  Its  best     turn  home  from  Uie  United  States.  Israeli  the  Israeli  ^Ifl""' ^^  .,*^?^  ^^"Jf^  ^3"^^ 

to  make    the    Arab    countries    exercise   re-     Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  ^d  on  June  8  Pampering  of  U.S^  and  BrUishlrnj^^^^^^ 

stramt  "and  wait  for  Its  mediation,"  thus     that  Israel  Intends  to  keep  the  territory  of  and  the  Sovi^  ^Jftt^'    would     orce   toe 

blunderini?  thpir  vlcllanre    In  dolne  SO    Its     the  Arab  countries  which  it  has  occupied  in  solently  slated    that   they   wouia    lorce   ine 

^^tTt!^^d%XTtountnTA^d^d     the  present  war  of  aggression.  He  t^ld  the  Arab  --tries  to  satUfy  their  expa:^ionis 

press  that  Israel  will  not  go  to  negotiations  demands  on  the  strength  of  tne  }<^t  accom 
without  conditions  and  that  It  "must  not  pli  created  by  Israel  in  the  war  Between  9 
squander  the  opportunity  for  building  a  new  and  11  June  the  Israeli  foreign.  Information, 
dlfense  structure."  and  defense  ministers  "K^Jf^f^  °"„^„«P^«^^ 
Israeli  Minister  of  Information  Yisrael  occasions  that  Israel  would  hang  0°  to  all 
Gaimie  declared  yesterday  that  Israel  "will  the  territories  it  had  occupied  namely  the 
Bionlst  ruling  clique  against  proposed  at  the  not  return  to  -rller  frontie^^These^vela-  Oa-  Sti^^  the  area  on  the  w^t  ^--^J^J^^^ 
Security  Council  for  an  "immediate  ceasefire"  tlons  and  outcries  on  tbe  part  of  U.S.  and  ^°™^"  ^^^^  J^^^^^  Jerusalem,  and  de- 
la  conformity  with  tiie  wish  of  the  United  British  imperialism  and  Its  flunkey,  Israel  ^^^^^^'^'^™"'°^f  _^^T  through  the 
States,  immediately  after  that,  the  Soviet  Indicate  that  their  further  aggression  against  n^,^/!?^^"^« J'l^^g^VP^^t^^fr''''^" 
revisionist  ruling  cUque  furi;her  Ubled  a  reso-  the  Arab  countries  will  roughly  run  along  the  Suez  ^'^^^\^'^JJ'\J^J'  ^^;'„, 
lution  of  Its  own  calling  for  a  "ceasefire"  following  lines:  „,....  ~„x,„„„ 
Within  a  set  time  limit  so  as  to  Increase  the  Greatly  bolstering  the  United  Nations 
pressvue  on  the  Arab  countries.  This  was  ob-  "supervisory  body"  In  the  Middle  East  lor 
vlously  aimed  to  force  the  Arab  people  to  put  supervising  the  "ceasefire.'' 
up  wiUi  the  armed  aggression  by  U.S.  Im-         Sending  a  larger  United  Nations  force  to 


foot  and  place  them  In  a  vulnerable  posl 
tlon  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  attack  by 
Israel. 

After  Israel  started  a  full-scale  war  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Arab  countries  under 
U.S.  Imperialist  instigation,  the  Soviet  revl 


Addressing  the  M.P.'s.  Eshkol  declared 
again  that  Israel  would  not  return  to  the 
borders  existing  before  It  launched  the 
war  of  aggression.  He  also  cried  out  trucu- 
lently: "Let  the  International  community  be 
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tifarmed  that  the  situation  which  existed 
t]ntU  now  shall  not  be  allowed  to  return." 

Speaking  of  Israel's  ambitious  territorial 
ilemandB,  a  UPI  correspondent  said,  "Israel's 
I  rice  for  a  settlement  has  gone  up  steeply" 
t  ecauM  of  the  "victories"  gained  In  the  sur- 
F  rise  attack  on  the  Arab  countrlea.  It  Is 
c  ■>mmnn  knowledge  that  as  a  result  of  U.S. 
1  nperlallsm's  energetic  support  for  Israel 
a  ad  the  Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique's 
Blameless  betrayal  of  the  Arab  countries, 
I  irael  not  only  has  occupied  Arab  territory 
l»  the  war  of  aggression  but  is  taking  ad- 
\  antage  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
t  ion  on  an  on-the-spot  "cease-fire"  to  force 
1  lie  fait  accompli  on  the  Arab  coun tires. 

It  was  reported  earlier  that  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ish Imperialism  had  set  about  working  out 
s  nine-point  plan  In  support  of  Israel's  ex- 
I  anslonlst  demands.  The  U.S.  paper  Chicago 
£  UN-TIMES  carried  a  Washington  report  on 
]  0  June  under  the  headline  "US.  agreeable  to 
]  srael  border  shift."  The  report  said  the 
.  ohnson  administration  Is  "agreeable  to"  the 
readjustments"  of  Israel's  borders  In  order 
1  o  "strengthen"  Israel's  position.  The  report 
1  dded  that  the  U.S.  Government's  stand  is 
1  hat  "Israel  may  keep  whatever  territories  It 
( an  bargain  away  from  the  Arabs." 
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SALMON  FISHING 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 

I  leattle  Times  recently  published  an  edi- 

1  orial  entitled  "No  Wonder  That  Flsher- 

1  aen  Are  Bitter,"  which  I  think  deserves 

1  he  study  and  consideration  of  Congress. 

Specifically,  the  editorial  refers  to  the 

;  rustrations  suffered  by  American  fisher- 

1  aen  at  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  who  waited 

:  or  salmon  that  did  not  arrive.  Those 

ihat  did  appear  in  the  fishing  area  of 

he  bay  were  largely  needed  for  escape- 

nent  to  insure  that  the  runs  will  con- 

inue  in  future  years.  The  information 

have  at  present  indicates  that  the  es- 

sapement  was  good,  considering  the  low 

ims,  but  was  achieved  only  through  tre- 

nendous  American  fishermen  and  can- 

lery  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  American  fishermen 
lave  long  ago  learned  to  live  with  the 
vagaries  of  nature,  particularly  in  the 
lalmon  business,  and  their  bitterness 
:omes  not  from  this  area.  Their  frustra- 
;ion  and  bitterness  is  the  direct  result 
>f  the  Japanese  high  seas  salmon  catch 
m  these  runs,  a  subject  which  I  .have 
spoken  of  often,  but  one  which  seems  no 
[learer  proper  resolution  today  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
[ntemational  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
[Convention. 

Jai>an  knew  that  the  expected  runs  to 
Bristol  Bay  this  year  would  be  relatively 
poor  ones.  Our  fishermen  were  also  pre- 
pared to  do  some  belt  tightening  in  view 
}f  the  expected  shortage  and  the  large 
demands  for  escapement.  The  disturbing 
thing,  however.  Is  that  from  the  sketchy 
Information  available,  Japan  did  not  take 
the  kind  of  precautionary  fishing  meas- 
ures which  might  have  given  our  fisher- 
men at  least  a  reasonable  catch  in  1967. 
Mr.  President,  Japan  gets  the  first 
crack  at  these  fish  on  the  high  seas  in  a 
fishery  which  I  personsdly  view  as  in 
direct  violation  of  the  agreement  which 
we  reached  for  the  North  Pacific  fisheries. 
But  Irrespective  of  the  Interpretation  of 
that  document.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  degree  of  fairness  associated 
with  their  operations.  The  Seattle  Times 
has  well  stated  the  fishermen's  com- 


plaint. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Aug.  8,  1967] 
No  WoNDBR  That  Pishekmxn  Am  Bittbr 
Understandably,  American  fishermen  are 
bitter  over  the  dismally  small  red  salmon 
catch  In  Bristol  Bay  this  year.  The  pack  Is 
so  meager  that  fishermen  afioat  and  their 
fellows  m  the  canneries  ashore,  or  most  of 
them,  must  count  their  losses  and  cross  off 
the  year  as  a  lost  one. 

As  If  ihls  were  not  already  bad  enough, 
they  can  take  no  comfort  at  all  from  the 
dreary  outlook  ahead.  This  once  rich  bo- 
nanza of  salmon,  except  for  the  cyclical 
better  years,  holds  only  promise  of  getting 
worse. 

The  fishermen  place  most  of  the  blame 
on  off-shore  fishing  by  Japanese  fleets  which 
can  legally  throw  their  small-mesh  nets  In- 
discriminately— while  the  hours  and  days 
and  net-sizes  for  American  fishermen  are 
severely  restricted  by  regulation  to  permit 
up-river  escapement  of  salmon  to  produce 
future  runs. 

This  is  one-sided  conservation  by  which 
the  American  fishermen  are  curbed  to  build 
up  runs  for  Japanese  whose  ships  become 
more  numerous,  with  large  floating  can- 
neries, each  year.  American  and  Japanese 
diplomats  and  biologists  have  negotiated 
futilely  for  several  years  over  the  applicable 
International  agreement  which  obviously 
should  Impose  equitable  conservation  prin- 
ciples on  Japanese  and  Americans  alike. 

American  fishermen  complain  that  they 
have  been  "sold  out"  by  their  nation's  ne- 
gotiators, or  higher-ups  in  government,  who 
place  other  international  political  and  trade 
considerations  above  the  Bristol  Bay  and 
other  fisheries  being  invaded  by  foreigners — 
such  as  the  hake  fishery  off  shore  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  where  Russian  fieets 
have  been  taking  larger  and  larger  harvests 
in  recent  years. 

The  Issue  Is  indeed  a  complicated  one. 
But  on  our  part  we  agree  with  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  In  their  contention  that  their 
interests  are  being  given  short  shrift  against 
other  national  Interests  In  this  era  of  Inter- 
national horse-trading.  In  which  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  reductions 
likewise  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  Amer- 
ican fishermen. 

Thus,  their  bitterness  in  their  frustra- 
tion Is  completely  understandable.  An  in- 
dustry Is  literally  being  strangled,  and  a 
government  which  Is  supposed  to  be  looking 
after  It  doesn't  seem  to  care. 


THE  GEORGE  E.  STRINGFELLOW 
CANCER  EDITORIAL  AWARDS  FOR 
1967 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
hardly  remind  Senators  how  much  con- 
cerned the  American  public  is  about  the 
war  we  are  waging  in  distant  Vietnam 
and  the  war  we  must  wage  against  crime, 
poverty,  and  despair  in  our  great  cities 
and  rural  areas  throughout  the  land. 
These  are  vital  problems  that  concern  us 
all.  Their  tragedy  in  lives  lost,  in  man- 
power squandered,  in  billions  expended, 
in  dreams  unf unfilled,  is  diflScult  to 
understand,  impossible  to  accept  with- 
out deep  remorse. 

Today  I  wish  to  speak  of  yet  another 
war — a  war  no  less  tragic  in  its  waste  of 
human  life,  in  its  spoilage  of  production, 
in  its  crushing  financial  burden,  in  its 
killing  of  dreams.  It  is  the  war  against 
cancer.  This  year  alone  these  diseases  we 


caU  cancer  will  claim  some  305,000 
American  lives.  The  toll  is  a  staggering 
statistic.  But  statistics  become  reality 
when  cancer  touches  us  personally — and 
none  of  us  has  remained  imtouched. 

Yet  there  is  a  hopeful  side  to  cancer. 
There  are  now  1,400,000  Americans, 
alive  today,  who  have  been  cured  of  can- 
cer. The  cure  rate  for  this  disease  has 
increased  greatly  in  recent  decades. 
Each  day,  cancer  research  advances  our 
knowledge  toward  the  day  when  the 
disease  will  be  conquered,  as  have  other 
great  killers  of  man.  Each  day,  cancer 
education  saves  lives  through  its  count- 
less messages  of  early  detection,  physical 
checkups,  and  the  Importance  of  can- 
cer's seven  warning  signals.  Each  day, 
cancer  patients  are  offered  services  that 
prolong  life  and  alleviate  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Yes,  there  is  hope.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  other  voluntary  health  organiza- 
tions, and  thousands  of  universities  and 
hospitals  are  engaged  in  the  war  against 
cancer.  They  are  aided  by  the  newspapers 
of  America.  Countless  editorials,  articles, 
and  news  items  publicize  the  facts  about 
cancer  and  pay  tribute  to  the  many  vol- 
unteers and  staff  dedicated  to  conquer- 
ing it. 

For  21  years,  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  has  con- 
ducted the  George  E.  Stringfellow  Can- 
cer Editorial  Contest,  founded  and 
named  after  the  division's  first  president 
who  remains  a  very  active  volunteer  for 
the  society.  Each  year,  the  division  en- 
courages editors  to  submit  editorials  on 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  press  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  fight  against  cancer.  The 
editors  richly  deserve  the  handsome 
plaques  they  receive. 

The  winning  editorial  among  the  daily 
papers,  entitled  "Insidious  Enemy,"  was 
written  by  George  F.  Shivers,  of  the  At- 
lantic City  Press.  The  winning  editorial 
among  the  weekly  papers,  entitled  "Your 
Turn  Now,"  was  written  by  Mrs.  Rita 
Robertson  Fuller,  a  five-time  winner,  of 
the  Blairstown  Press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNsmiors  Enemy 

What  did  the  following  famous  persons 
have  in  common? 

Singer  Sophie  Tucker,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles,  Actor  Zachary  Scott, 
Comedian  Ed  Wynn,  Orchestra  leader  Spilte 
Jones,  Singer  Nat  Cole,  Actor  Gary  Cooper. 
Baseball  great  Babe  Ruth,  Pianist  Alec  Tem- 
pleton.  Author  Vlckl  Baum,  Dr.  Tom  Dooley, 
House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Gen.  Claire 
L.  Chennault,  Scientist  Enrico  Perml,  Indus- 
trialist Prederlck  Maytag  II,  Actor  Humphrey 
Bogart,  and  Pope  John  XXni. 

If  you  haven t  already  guessed,  they  all 
were  victims  In  the  war  against  a  vicious 
enemy  called  cancer. 

Add  to  these  names,  those  of  many  of  your 
own  friends  and  acquaintances  and  you  begin 
to  see  a  small  part  of  the  monumental  loss 
the  world  has  suffered,  and  Is  continuing  to 
suffer,  because  of  this  Insidious  enemy. 

If  lives  were  the  only  consideration  the  loss 
would  be  staggering,  but  vhen  one  thinks  of 
the  further  loss  In  brain  power,  the  potential 
accomplishments  of  those  struck  down  in  the 
prime  of  their  careers,  the  youngsters  who 
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never  even  bad  a  chance,  then  this  enemy  of 
humanity  truly  becomes  a  monster  of  Incal- 
culable proportions. 

As  the  foregoing  names  Indicate,  cancer 
Is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  strikes  anyone, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  wealth,  position. 
Intelligence  or  age. 

There  is  little  point  to  delving  Into  the 
statistics  of  the  enormous  toll  claimed  by 
this  ravager  of  society.  The  Important  matter 
la  the  battle  that  lies  ahead. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Atlantic  City  alone 
can  expect  upwards  of  140  new  cancer  cases 
this  year.  If  the  present  rates  continue, 
12,500  persons  here  eventually  will  contract 
this  disease  and  the  ultimate  death  toll  will 
be  near  7,500. 

It  seems  to  tis  that  these  few  figures  are 
sufficient  to  signal  an  alarm  for  every  In- 
dividual to  fight  back  with  every  means  at 
his  disposal. 

We  are  In  a  war  of  survival  which  must 
be  fought  as  positively  and  effectively  as  If 
we  were  battling  an  Invader  on  our  shores. 
The  most  effective  means  Is  to  stop  the 
enemy  before  It  can  establish  a  beachhead. 
Once  firmly  entrenched  It  becomes  almost 
Invincible. 

If  the  Infiltration  Is  detected  early  enough, 
the  attacker  can  be  beaten.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  estimates  193,000  Americans 
will  be  saved  from  cancer  this  year.  There  are 
more  than  1,400,000  Americans  living  today 
who  once  had  cancer. 

These  facts  are  most  heartening;  facts 
which  offer  encouragement.  But  if  we  would 
defeat  this  menace  we  must  take  the  first 
steps  as  Individuals.  After  we  take  the  Ini- 
tial action,  then  the  medical  experts  can  do 
their  part. 

The  enemy,  while  It  Is  vicious,  untiring 
and  Insistent,  does  have  a  weakness;  it  rarely 
strikes  without  warning. 

There  are  seven  warning  signals  which  the 
ACS  lists  as  significant.  They  are:  (1)  un- 
usual bleeding  or  discharge,  (2)  a  lump  or 
thickening  In  the  breast  or  elsewhere,  (3)  a 
sore  that  does  not  heal,  (4)  change  In  bowel 
or  bladder  habits,  (5)  hoarseness  or  cough, 
(6)  Indigestion  or  difficulty  In  swallowing 
and  (7)  change  In  a  wart  or  mole.  If  one  of 
these  signals  lasts  longer  than  two  weeks, 
go  to  your  doctor ! 

This  battle  must  be  waged  on  the  "home 
front."  If  we,  as  Individuals,  do  not  heed  the 
warnings  and  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, then  we  cannot  expect  the  war  against 
cancer  to  be  total. 

Without  total  effort  we  cannot  hope  to 
win  total  victory. 

YOTJR   TcmN    Now 

Every  town,  if  it's  lucky,  has  a  George — 
as  In  "Let  George  Do  It".  Without  this  In- 
dispensible  resident,  a  great  many  of  the 
nicest  things  about  living  in  a  small  town 
would  never  materialize. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  community 
assets  are  called  George — many  of  them,  in 
fact,  are  women.  Which  Is  as  it  was  In  our 
Town.  Our  George's  name  was  Roberta  and 
year  after  year,  the  cry  went  out  "Roberta 
will  do  It".  Roberta  will  canvas  for  the  Can- 
cer Society  drive — Roberta  will  collect  for 
the  Red  Cross — Roberta  will  work  for  the 
Hospital  Auxiliary,  or  the  church,  or  the 
Grange. 

Roberta  will  teach  the  kids  In  Sunday 
School — she'll  help  with  the  church  supper — 
work  for  the  Rotary  Anns — she'll  be  a  pillar 
of  the  church. 

And  so  she  was.  No  one  who  asked  for  her 
help  was  ever  turned  away.  No  one  was  told 
"I'm  too  busy — or  too  tired — or  too  fed  up". 
Roberta  had  time  for  her  own  family  and  for 
her  town,  too.  She  baked  pies  without  end 
and  cupcakes  by  the  hundreds  for  the  bake 
sales  to  benefit  the  various  town  activities. 
The  stack  of  cancer  dressings  that  she  so 


patiently  helped  to  make  would  reach  to  the 
sky. 

"Roberta  will  do  It",  we  all  said,  busy  with 
our  own  little  problems.  And,  uncomplain- 
ingly. Roberta  did  just  that.  Until,  Ironically, 
Cruelly,  she  was  struck  down  by  the  very 
disease  that  she'd  worked  so  valiantly  to  wipe 
out  .  .  .  Cancer. 

So  now  you're  on  your  own.  It's  your  turn 
to  pitch  in  with  all  the  community  affairs 
that  we  used  to  let  Roberta  do  for  us.  And 
the  one  we  ask  you  to  help  with  right  now 
Is  the  annual  Cancer  Fund  Drive.  It  was  a 
cause  very  close  to  Roberta's  heart  so  how 
al>out  welcoming  the  canvassers  when  they 
call  on  you?  Be  generous — as  generous  with 
your  contribution  as  Roberta  was  with  her 
time.  Give  in  her  memory  and  we'll  surely  go 
over  the  top. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  from  an- 
other area  in  this  land,  an  urban  area 
which  has  endured  the  agony  of  riot 
with  its  companion  destruction  and 
death,  comes  a  television  editorial  that 
is  calm,  reasoned,  and  constructive. 

KTTV-Metromedia  channel  11  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  urged  lawmakers  to  act  on 
effective  firearms  control  legislation  and 
has  urged  constituents  to  support  these 
measures  actively. 

This  expression  of  civic  concern  by  a 
major  voice  in  the  public  media  cannot, 
I  would  hope,  go  uriheeded  much  longer. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  television  narrative  from 
KTTV  Television  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  as 
they  consider  S.  1  and  amendment  90, 
the  administration's  recommendation  for 
control  over  the  unlimited  and  irrespon- 
sible interstate  commerce  in  firearms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  narra- 
tive was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Guns 
Gun  legislation — what  about  It?  Well  .  .  . 
Veteran  legislators  have  privately  expressed 
their  amazement  at  the  effectiveness  of  the 
gun  lobbyists.  For  decades  they  have  frus- 
trated even  the  most  legitimate  attempts  to 
control  the  spread  of  firearms.  Even  the  death 
of  a  president,  made  possible  through  the 
purchase  of  a  foreign-made  rlfie  by  mall 
order,  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
gun  fans. 

But  slowly,  we  believe,  the  responsible 
sportsmen,  the  skeet  shooters  and  hunters 
and  target  practice  enthusiasts  are  coming 
around. 

No  one  In  government  has  ever  suggested 
that  guns  should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  responsible  citizens  who  plan  to  use  them 
only  for  legitimate  purposes.  But  some  gun 
associations  have  treated  any  proposed  gun 
legislation  like  a  wild  cancer  cell  that  will 
quickly  spread.  It  need  not  be  that  way. 

Many  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
gun  legislation  are  ridiculous.  It  is  quite 
true  that  if  a  maniac  decides  to  kill  someone, 
he  can  do  It  almost  as  effectively  with  a  knife 
or  a  blunt  Instrument  or  even  an  automobile. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  could  be  more 
ridiculous  and  dangerous  than  a  situation  in 
which  a  moron  or  a  12-year-old  child  can 
simply  fill  out  a  coupon  and  send  in  a  money 
order  or  cash  and  receive  both  gim  and  am- 
munition without  the  seller  ever  knowing 
who  the  purchaser  really  was? 

It  Is  also  quite  true  that  criminals  can 
always  lay  their  hands  on  guns  without  going 
through  any  proper  channels  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  with  or  vrithout  improved 
legislative  control.  But  what,  we  must  a«k 
ourselves,  is  a  gun? 


A  gun  is  a  potentially  lethal  Instrument. 
It  is  not  made  to  cut  bread.  It  Is  designed 
to  put  a  hole  through  something.  And  that 
hole  can  be  fatal.  A  gun  is  designed  to  kill. 
The  sportsman  who  shoots  only  skeet  will 
quickly  tr.ke  offense  at  that.  So  will  the  target 
shooter.  But  not  he  hunter.  And  not  the 
criminal.  And  not  the  homeowner  who  keeps 
a  gun  on  the  premises. 

An  unloaded  gun  can  be  the  most  danger- 
ous thing  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  thinks 
he  is  going  to  protect  his  home  or  person 
with  it.  A  would-be  robber  need  see  only  the 
flash  of  a  gun  and  he's  going  to  fire. 

And  a  loaded  gun  holds  equal  peril  for  the 
non-expert.  If  he  has  curious  children,  one 
of  them  can  blow  his  head  off  just  examin- 
ing the  weapon.  Yet,  millions  of  Americans 
have  guns  in  their  homes  and  offices,  and 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  them  know  how  to 
use  them,  or  how  to  properly  maintain  them 
for  possible  emergency  use.  Probably  the  ma- 
jority of  these  guns  are  unlicensed  and  un- 
registered. Many  are  war  souvenirs.  Some  are 
dangerous  in  that  poor  ammunition  or  un- 
detected cracks  In  the  barrel  or  cylinder  can 
cause  them  to  blow  up  In  the  hand  that 
fires  them. 

Take  the  guns  away  from  the  gun  clubs? 
Not  at  an.  The  purpose  of  proposed  gun  leg- 
islation Is  to  keep  the  sale  of  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  too  young,  or  too  im- 
mature at  any  age,  to  handle  them,  much 
less  possess  them.  Gun  legislation  won't  stop 
bank  robbers  or  potential  assassins.  But  it 
may  save  some  lives,  usually  young  lives. 
But  if  you  can't  support  your  local  police  or 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  if  you  have 
no  faith  in  them,  have  a  gun.  You  can  buy 
one  easily.  Just  as  easily  as  you  can  buy 
poison. 

THIRTY-SIX  WAYS  TO  RIG  AN 
ELECTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  Vietnam.  Has  it  been,  or  will 
it  be,  a  fair  election?  Is  the  present  mili- 
tary government  of  General  Ky  and 
General  Thieu,  now  running  for  civilian 
leadership,  applying  pressures  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  incumbents? 

The  late  Bernard  Fall,  writing  in  Cur- 
rent History  imder  the  title  "Vietnam: 
The  Quest  for  Stability,"  In  January  of 
1967,  cast  some  serious  doubts  on  the 
validity  of  the  elections  for  the  constitu- 
ent assembly.  Some  of  the  questionable 
factors  in  that  election,  to  which  he 
points,  are  these: 

First,  at  about  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  elections  the  Komer  report 
gave  the  "secure  population"  as  about 
8,300,000  persons,  including  children,  in 
areas  under  Government  control.  A 
UNESCO  study  of  1964  showed  47.5  per- 
cent of  Vietnam's  population  as  under  16 
years  of  age.  This  would  leave  a  total  of 
some  4,150,000  out  of  the  8,300,000  too 
young  to  vote — yet.  with  the  remainder 
at  that  figure  as  eligible  adults,  the  claim 
was  that  5,300,000  registered  and  80  per- 
cent, or  4,274,812,  cast  ballots  in  that 
election. 

Second,  Hue,  the  heart  of  the  Buddhist 
rebellion  movement,  was  reported  as  87 
percent  voting — but  Saigon,  supposedly 
the  heart  of  democratic  strength,  voted 
only  74  percent.  It  might  be  noted  that 
this  is  where  the  press  was  closest  to  the 
polling  situation. 

Third,  soldiers  were  required  to  vote 
where  they  were  stationed  rather  than  by 
absentee  ballot.  This  obviously  opens  the 
way  for  added  pressure  and  possible  ma- 
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1  ilpulation.  There  are  other  areas  which 
]  id  Dr.  Fall  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
I  onstltuent  assembly  elections — In  other 
^  rords,  to  point  a  strong  finger  of  suspl- 

<  ion  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vote 
ilgglng. 

There  has  now  come  to  my  attention 
£  rather  remarkable  Vietnamese  docu- 
iient,  admittedly  partisan  from  sources 
cpposed  to  Premier  Ky,  which  lists  36 
1  rays  to  rig  an  election.  The  list  appeared 
ii  a  magazine  titled  "Protection  of 
laberty,"  the  publication  of  a  group 
( ailed  the  "Forces  for  the  Protection  of 
liberty,"  and  Is  based  on  past  election 
(xperience.  It  was  translated  by  the 
e  mlnent  Vietnamese,  a  former  acting  am- 
1  assador  In  Washington,  Tran  Van  Dinh, 
^  ?ho  broke  with  the  military  government 

<  f  Vietnam  and  resigned,  after  a  long 
!  nd  distinguished  diplomatic  career,  in 
:  964.  It  has  appeared  in  this  country 

<  nly  In  a  student  publication,  as  yet. 

Tran  Van  Dinh,  who  has  been  cor- 
lespondent  for  the  Saigon  Post  and  a 
(ontributor  to  several  of  our  American 
national  publications,  has  made  avail- 
i  ble  to  me  this  document  on  "How  To 
]  Ug  an  Election  In  South  Vietnam."  It  Is 
t  he  claim  of  the  Vietnamese  organization 
t  tiat  the  first  13  ways  listed  had  already 
I  een  used  when  the  material  was  com- 
liled.  Many  of  the  others  could  not  be 
1  Bed  imtil  the  election  itself.  But  Ameri- 
( an  Journalists,  political  observers  on  the 
!  cene,  and  others  who  may  have  to  watch 
]  rora  a  distance,  should  be  aware  of  the 
]  (ossibilities  here  enumerated.  These  are 
1  hings  that  certainly  should  be  watched 
1  or  vigilantly  if  the  election  is  to  be  truly 
1  aeanlngf  ul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
:  ent  that  the  material  I  refer  to  be 
]  trinted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
■^  ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

:  low  To  Rio  aw  Election  in  South  Vietnam 
(By  Tran  Van  Dinh) 

The  "Forces  lor  the  Protection  of  Liberty" 

<  private  organization  In  South  Vietnam 
I  as  recently  published  In  the  5th  Issue  or 
1 .3  magazine  "Protection  of  Liberty"  a  list 

<  f  38  ways  to  rig  an  election.  This  "partial" 
I  at  Is  baaed  on  a  study  of  past  elections  In 
I  outh  Vietnam  and  Is  valid  only  when  and 
1 '  the  candidates  are  members  of  the  gov- 

<  mment  In  power.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
I  eptember  3rd  1967  Presidential  and  Senate 

<  lections  in  South  Vietnam. 

1.  Not  to  apply  provisions  of  the  Con- 
f  tltutlon  despite  the  fact  that  the  Constltu- 
t  Ion  Is  already  promulgated. 

2.  No  freedom  of  discussions  through  pub- 
1  c  speeches  and  seminars  to  discuss  the  basic 
]  roblems  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

3.  Orally  direct  the  press,  radio,  television 
1  3  follow  the  government  lines,  to  publicize 
1  ;ema  favorable  to  the  government. 

4.  To  use  the  go>vemment  power  to  Issue 
1  lewsprlntB  In  order  to  influence  and  direct 
1  he  press.  (Note:  Strange  It  may  sound.  In 
!  outh  Vietnam  newsprints  and  papers  can 
1  e  bought  only  by  government  permission) . 

6.  To  use  the  distribution  service  to  punish 
1  he  newspapers  which  do  not  take  the  gov- 

<  mment   line.    (Note:    Terrible   as   It   may 

I  x>k.  In  South  Vietnam  the  government  Is 

I I  charge  of  distribution  of  newspapers 
I  rinted  by  individual  companies) . 

a.  To  use  force  or  money  to  Influence  the 
reparation  of  electoral  laws  favorable  to  the 
( ovemment  candidates  and  detrimental  to 
I  on  government  c&ndldatea. 


7.  To  replace  aU  administrative  oSlcera 
from  the  village,  district  and  province  level 
with  those  loyal  to  the  government  In  order 
to  propagandize  for  the  government  and  to 
prevent  the  non-government  candidates 
from  pMibllcizlng  their  platforms. 

8.  To  use  administrative  measures  (trans- 
fer to  unUnp>ortant  posts  in  case  of  oflQclals, 
to  create  Innumerable  dlfflcultlea  In  case  of 
merchants  and  professionals)  to  undermine 
the  effects  of  those  suspected  of  not  being 
pro-government,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reward  those  who  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
government.  With  this  method,  the  govern- 
ment expects  to  bring  to  its  side  those  who 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds. 

9.  To  harm  physically  (kUllng,  kidnap- 
ping), to  harrass  (house  searching,  provoca- 
tions to  fight  with  police)  those  who  do  not 
openly  support  the  government.  If  neces- 
sary, to  fabricate  false  documents  to  arrest 
and  imprison  the  opposition. 

10.  To  use  government  offlcials  to  cam- 
paign for  Individual  government  candidates. 

11.  To  use  government  funds  to  create 
associations  and  organizations  with  a  view 
to  campaigning  for  the  government. 

12.  To  prevent  groups  antagonistic  to  the 
government  and  favorable  to  the  opposition 
candidates  from  having  meetings. 

13.  To  use  demagogic  measures  (increase 
of  salaries,  allowances,  reduction  of 
debts  .  .  .)  to  gain  favor  with  a  number  of 
voters. 

14.  To  establish  unrealistic  list  of  voters 
(more  than  they  really  are) . 

15.  Not  to  distribute  all  the  voting  cards, 
using  part  for  government  purposes. 

16.  Not  to  examine  or  lengthen  the  period 
of  examinations  for  all  complaints  regarding 
the  list  of  voters. 

17.  To  distribute  multiple  voting  cards  for 
soldiers  and  their  families  and  for  offlcials  on 
Inspection  tours  or  on  mission. 

18.  To  create  difficulties  or  to  delay  in  the 
granting  of  administrative  papers  for  oppo- 
sition candidates,  such  as  birth  certificates, 
military  duties  papers  .  .  . 

19.  To  prevent  (or  to  deny  facilities)  for  the 
opposition  candidates  from  traveling  In  the 
countryside  for  their  campaign. 

20.  To  stimulate  ambushes  to  frighten  off 
campaigners  for  the  opposition  candidates. 

21.  To  fix  the  voting  places  In  such  a  way 
as  to  favor  the  government  candidates. 

22.  To  select  pro-government  Individuals 
to  be  Director  and  deputy  director  In  charge 
of  controlling  the  voting  booths. 

23.  To  use  hooligans  to  provoke  fights  with 
those  members  of  the  control  committee  (of 
the  voting  booths)  who  show  their  integrity. 
The  police  will  then  Intervene  and  arrest  the 
Impartial  controllers. 

24.  To  provoke  and  or  to  create  difficulties 
at  the  voting  booths  for  those  who  represent 
the  opposition  in  the  voting  control  board. 
The  police  Intervenes  and  arrests  these  repre- 
sentatives. 

25.  A  few  days  before  the  election,  govern- 
ment agents  are  sent  to  localities  near  voting 
places  to  Influence  and  threaten  people. 
Armed  forces  personnel,  their  families,  gov- 
ernment officials  on  tour,  are  ordered  to  vote 
In  several  places. 

26.  To  stimulate  loss  of  the  keys  of  the  vot- 
ing boxes.  The  boxes  then  have  to  be  opened 
by  other  means,  giving  the  government 
agents  opportunity  to  put  In  the  boxes  vot- 
ing cards  already  in  possession  by  govern- 
ment agents. 

27.  To  change  the  ballot  boxes  In  places 
where  the  control  Is  not  strict. 

28.  To  create  artificially  a  state  of  Inse- 
curity before  the  closing  time  of  the  voting. 
The  ballot  boxes  then  will  l>e  transferred  to 
other  places  already  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment for  control. 

29.  To  create  "ambushes"  or  military  en- 
gagements and  use  the  confusion  to  change 
ballot  boxes. 

30.  During   the   counting   of   the   voting 


cards,  the  government  agents  wlU  find  all 
kinds  of  reasons  to  declare  a  number  of 
opposition  votes  Invalid. 

31.  To  lengthen  the  period  of  counting  so 
as  to  tire  (^  the  personnel  In  charge,  there- 
fore making  the  counting  less  strict. 

32.  To  Influence  members  of  the  control 
boards  00  that  they  sign  their  names  to  cer- 
tify even  before  the  counting  Is  over. 

33.  To  change  the  counting  statistics,  to 
mix  them  up.  If  discovered,  the  government 
then  acciises  one  of  its  personnel  of  incom- 
petency. 

34.  To  deliberately  miscount  the  votes  In 
favor  of  the  government  candidates.  No  one 
then  has  the  courage  to  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment on  this. 

35.  To  fabricate  false  counting  sheets  to 
replace  the  real  ones  when  these  are  for- 
warded to  the  district  or  province  offices. 

36.  To  fabricate  false  counting  sheets  for 
the  whole  province  and  Immediately  pro- 
claim the  results. 

So  far  the  Thieu-Ky  government  candi- 
dates have  used  with  amazing  efficiency  the 
13  means  listed  from  1  to  13.  There  will 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Thleu-Ky  slate  will 
use  the  rest  of  the  devices  with  even  more 
efficiency.  However,  the  List  Is  still  only 
partial. 


EDITH  KERMTT  ROOSEVELT'S 
ARTICLE  ON  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  Is  a  nationally 
known  columnist  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  study  of  diplomacy  and  gov- 
ernmental operations.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  bureaucratic  thinking  and  policymak- 
ing upon  the  development  of  our  society. 
She  has  the  ability  to  cut  through  the 
jargon  and  verbiage  of  policy  statements, 
and  analyze  the  precise  effect  which  con- 
templated actions  will  have  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  additional 
fact  which  casts  an  interesting  light  upon 
her  qualifications  to  discuss  the  topic 
I  am  about  to  mention.  Miss  Roosevelt 
is  the  granddaughter  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  In  many  cases,  it  be- 
comes embarrassing  to  be  constantly 
pointed  out  as  the  relative  of  an  over- 
whelmingly famous  personage,  but  I 
know  that  Miss  Roosevelt  will  forgive  me 
because  of  the  topic  of  her  latest  column: 
the  Panama  Canal.  Because  she  is  tlie 
granddaughter  of  "the  father  of  the 
canal,"  she  brings  to  the  subject  an  ad- 
ditional interest  and  expertise.  Of  all  the 
material  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion on  the  subject,  I  know  of  no  other 
article  which  summarizes  the  crucial  is- 
sues in  so  short  a  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Miss  Edith  Ker- 
mit Roosevelt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ditching  the  Canal 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — Once  more,  we  are  hearing 
the  familiar  old  tune — that  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal reaUy  Isn't  as  Important  as  it  used  to  be. 
This  excuse  is  being  used  to  Justify  In  effect 
relinquishing  control  of  our  vital  interests  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  proposed  new  treaty  ar- 
rangement between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  takes  us  down  the  road  to  strategic 
disaster  In  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Brezhnev  and  Castro  have  the  scenario 
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all  written.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions that  make  the  Canal  vulnerable  to 
subversion  and  sabotage. 

1.  The  new  treaty  explicitly  recognizes 
Panama's  sovereignty  In  a  considerably 
smaller  new  "Canal  area."  This  concession  Is 
In  direct  contradiction  to  our  new  defense 
and  security  needs  which  require  more,  not 
less  land  as  was  so  well  emphasized  by  mob 
assaults  upon  the  Canal  Zone  In  January  of 
1964.  Alternatively,  Panamanian  threats  of 
various  forms  against  the  Canal's  summit 
level  water  supply  could  be  offset  only  by  a 
demand  for  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River,  Just  as  was  recommended  to 
the  Congress  In  1916  by  Gen.  Clarence  E.  Ed- 
wards when  he  was  commanding  General  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Zone. 

2.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  replacement 
of  the  present  Panama  Canal  Company,  a 
US.  government  corporation  with  an  "ad- 
ministration" composed  of  a  nine-man  gov- 
erning board.  Five  Board  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  foiu-  by  the  President  of  Panama. 
The  result  would  be  a  weak  authority  without 
decisive  policies  and  without  the  capacity  to 
respond  in  time  during  emergencies. 

Questions  arise  too  as  to  the  type  of  men 
that  would  be  appointed  to  the  new  board. 
The  Director-General  could  very  well  be  a 
Panamanian  leftist.  Significantly,  Diogenes 
De  La  Rosa,  chief  of  Panama's  negotiating 
team  for  the  new  treaty,  has  been  the  Num- 
ber One  Socialist  in  Panama  and  is  a  self- 
described  "Marxist  intellectual." 

American  members  of  the  Board,  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  might  also  Include  an  official  of  the 
type  of  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.,  former  gover- 
nor of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Fleming,  who 
was  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  In  1962, 
boasted  to  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald  of 
August  3,  1966  that  he  was  "told"  to  come 
down  to  arrange  for  a  transfer  of  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  Canal  Zone  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama.  He  paved  the  way  for 
the  current  proposed  treaty. 

3.  The  new  Joint  administration  would 
take  over  protection  of  the  "canal  area."  It 
"may"  call  upon  the  United  States  armed 
forces  but  it  Is  not  mandatory.  The  present 
set-up  calls  for  the  U.S.  President  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  take  charge  in  emergencies,  to 
whom  even  the  Governor  is  subject.  This  pro- 
posed new  set-up  would  destroy  security  at 
the  top.  Furthermore,  no  security  guarantees 
are  to  be  required  for  the  Administration 
police  forces  which  would  be  handed  the 
exclusive  right  to  police  the  Canal  area.  Com- 
munist revolutionaries  in  these  forces  would 
prove  disastrous  in  any  emergency. 

The  military  value  of  the  Canal  In  emer- 
gencies Is  iUustrated  In  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  when  American  Navy  ships  tran- 
sltted  the  Canal  to  checkmate  Russian  ships 
loaded  with  missiles.  Certainly,  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  vulnerable  to  bombing  In  an 
all-out  war  but  Its  military  use  Is  obvious 
In  meeting  the  lower  level  type  of  Insur- 
gencies as  In  the  current  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict. Cargo  bound  for  Vietnam  Increased  from 
1,923,538  long  tons  In  fiscal  1965  to  3,210,764 
la  fiscal  1966. 

The  Canal  has  growing  Importance  to  our 
military-Industrial  complex  because  of  the 
diminishing  supplies  of  raw  materials  In  this 
country.  Six  to  eight  million  tons  of  Iron  ore 
are  shipped  from  Chile  and  Peru  to  our  East 
Coast.  Our  aluminum  Industry  Is  dependent 
on  bauxite  coming  from  such  countries  as 
Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

One  of  the  pretexts  given  for  revision  of 
the  treaty  is  that  a  sea-level  canal  should  be 
built  because  It  Is  less  vulnerable  In  time  of 
war.  This  point  Is  contradicted  by  a  report 
by  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer  and  Vice  Adm.  T.G.W. 
Settle  published  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies,  Georgetown  University.  The  report 
points  that  even  a  so-called  sea-level  canal 
would  require  a  tidal  lock  because  of  the 


difference  In  tides  of  maximum  ranges  of  22 
feet  on  the  Pacific  and  only  about  22  inches 
on  the  Caribbean  side  of  the  Isthmus.  The 
regulating  construction  for  tidal  control  as 
well  as  the  high  dikes  required  to  divert 
flood  waters  In  a  sea-level  canal  would  make 
such  a  canal  even  more  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack  In  wartime  than  the  present  lock 
canal.  This  would  be  true  because  of  the 
greater  length  and  depth  of  the  excavation 
which  would  be  necessary. 

At  present,  the  United  States  Is  prevented 
from  carrying  out  the  excavation  of  a  new 
canal  with  atomic  power  because  of  the  terms 
of  the  1963  nuclear  test-ban  treaty.  Besides, 
a  second  canal,  wherever  located,  would  allow 
Panama  or  any  other  signatory  full  sover- 
eignty over  the  canal.  Tills  would  make  the 
canal  buUt  at  U.S.  expense  a  hostage  to  that 
country  from  the  start. 

How  can  the  canal  problem  then  be  met? 
One  solution  favored  by  many  atomic  war- 
fare experts  and  virtually  all  the  distin- 
guished engineers  who  participated  In  the 
construction  of  the  present  Canal  Is  the  so- 
called  "terminal  lake  third  locks  project." 
This  would  modernize  the  Canal  by  providing 
a  summit-lake  anchorage  In  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  present  Canal,  to  correspond  with  that 
In  Gatun  Lake  at  the  AtlanUc  end.  This 
would  not  require  a  new  treaty.  Ftirther  ne- 
gotiations could  be  entered  into  with  Panama 
giving  UJS.  control  of  the  Chagres  River 
watershed  to  insure  safety  of  the  water  sup- 
ply used  in  operating  the  Canal. 


NEED  FOR  TRAINING  IN  SPANISH 
RECOGNIZED  IN  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE; BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  BILL 
WOULD  HELP 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  great  and  growing  value  of  language 
training  in  this  country  has  been  wide- 
ly recognized  by  educators  in  recent 
years,  as  the  non-English-speaking  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  become  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  all  Americans. 
This  value  has  been  especially  recog- 
nized by  those  who  have  traveled  and 
worked  in  foreign  countries,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Nation. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  J. 
Dale  Miller,  regional  language  super- 
visor with  the  American  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  our  Foreign  Service 
effectiveness  in  communication  remains 
at  less  than  70  percent  of  what  it  could 
be.  This  is  a  serious  lag  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  Foreign  Service,  a  lag 
which  should  and  could  be  prevented. 
Mr.  Miller  points  out  that  S.  428,  the 
bilingual  American  education  bill,  which 
was  reported  last  week  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  would  be  a  good  measure  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Miller's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Embasst  or  the  UNrrED  States  op 
America, 

Mciico  City,  June  27, 1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yabborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yahborough:  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  read  In  this  morning's  news- 
paper here  In  Mexico  City,  of  your  proposed 
legislation    supporting    bilingual    Spanish- 


English   education  In  select  United   States 
schools. 

As  a  Foreign  Service  officer  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  government's  language  pol- 
icy in  U.S.  Installations  throughout  Middle 
America,  I  believe  I  am  In  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  need  our  Country  has  to 
produce  bilingual  Americans  who  will  be 
capable  of  communicating  effectively  with 
Latin  Americans. 

Though  our  language  position  at  present 
is  much  Improved  over  that  of  even  ten  years 
ago,  we  still  have  much  ground  to  cover.  I 
would  estimate  that  languagewlse  our  For- 
eign Service  effectiveness  In  communication 
still  remains  under  70 Tc  of  Its  potential. 
Greater  emphasis  on  learning  Spanish  In  our 
public  schools  would  both  stimulate  inter- 
est In  and  create  a  more  ample  reservoir  of 
Americans  from  which  the  United  States 
could  choose  its  future  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. 

As  Is  well  known  by  linguists  and  laymen 
alike,  a  language  learned  In  one's  youth  Is  a 
much  more  useful  tool  for  effective  com- 
munication than  when  learned  during  adult- 
hood. 

I  would  like  therefore,  to  register  my  hearty 
approval  of  your  most  timely  legislation,  feel- 
ing certain  within  myself  that  Its  meager 
cost  will  be  well  repaid  within  a  very  few 
years  in  more  effective  Spanish  communica- 
tion among  today's  youth  who  are  to  become 
tomorrow's  ambassadors. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Dale  Miller, 
Regional  Language  Supervisor. 


CRIME  INSURANCE  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  life 
of  small  business  in  many  areas  of  our 
country  is  today  threatened  with  des- 
truction by  the  high  rate  of  crime.  We 
must  take  action  to  safeguard  these 
businesses,  or  our  society  will  lose  them 
altogether.  Improved  means  of  law  en- 
forcement— such  as  better  equipped 
and  trained  police  forces,  and  stringent 
gun  controls  laws — are  one  vital  need  in 
preventing  crime,  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing and  will  continue  to  work  for  better 
law  enforcement. 

But  there  is  another  need  which  must 
be  met  if  we  hope  to  give  adequate  crime 
protection  to  small  businessmen  who  are 
the  mainstay  of  our  economy.  We  must 
assure  that  adequate  insurance  protec- 
tion against  the  risk  of  trime  is  avail- 
able to  these  businessmen. 

A  brief  consideration  of  some  shocking 
statistics  wiU  indicate  why  this  is  a  vital 
necessity.  According  to  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  in  1965,  one  of  every  six 
businesses  in  the  United  States  was  a 
victim  of  burglary.  The  rate  of  burglary 
for  businesses  was  40  times  higher 
than  the  rate  for  individuals.  In  the  high 
crime  rate  areas  of  our  larger  cities,  it 
appears  that  one  business  of  every  five 
was  burglarized,  and  in  some  sections 
of  the  cities,  the  rate  climbs  to  one  in 
three. 

These  statistics  are  startling.  They  in- 
dicate that  businessmen  run  serious  risks 
of  loss  from  crime,  and  the  risks  are 
greatest  in  central  urban  areas  where 
small  businessmen  preform  vital  eco- 
nomic functions.  The  small  family 
grocery  store,  or  drugstore  for  example, 
are  institutions  in  our  central  cities, 
serving  neighborhood  residents  who 
often  lack  means  of  transportation  to 
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si  op  at  large  outlying  shopping  centers, 
often  providing  credit  and  employment 
f  c  r  these  residents. 

The  high  crime  rate  is  threatening  the 
economic  existence  of  the  inner  city 
bisiness.  And,  increasingly,  insurance 
p]  otection  is  unavailable  for  these  busi- 
n  sses.  Rates  of  crime  insurance  are 
ej  ceedingly  high,  and,  it  was  reported 
It  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
6(  lect  Committee  on  Small  Business 
tl  at,  following  an  insurance  claim  for 
It  bbery,  rates  are  increased  as  much  as 
7!  to  100  percent.  Thus  the  cost  of  in- 
si  ranee  is  so  high  that  it  is  typically 
ai  ailable  only  to  the  larger,  more  pros- 
p<  rous  businesses.  Small  businesses 
w  lich  least  can  withstand  crime  loss  are 
tl  us  barred  from  insurance  protection. 
High  premium  rates  are  not  the  only 
bi  xrier  to  protection,  however.  Testi- 
nony  before  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  in  the  highest 
a  ime  rate  areas  of  cities,  a  large  number 
ol  small  businesses  cannot  get  theft  in- 
si  ranee  at  any  price.  For  example,  it  was 
n  »ted  that  in  a  high  crime  rate  district 
o:  Chicago — the  Fillmore  district — 28 
P  trcent  of  a  representative  sample  of 
n  erchants  questioned  indicated  that 
they  were  "outright  refused"  theft  in- 
s\  irance. 

In  this  situation,  what  can  a  small 
n  erchant  do?  He  can  continue  his  busi- 
niss.  knowing  that  at  any  moment,  a 
t]  def  can  bankrupt  him,  and  yet  he  has 
n)  way  to  protect  against  the  threat  of 
e»}nomic  loss.  Or  he  can  abandon  his 
b  isiness.  I  do  not  think  the  small  busi- 
n^ssmen  should  be  forced  to  confront 
t:  lis  grim  choice.  We  owe  it  to  the  health 
o '  our  economy,  to  the  well-being  of 
n  iighborhoods  where  small  bustoess  con- 
c  !ms  perform  vital  services,  and  to  the 
s:  oall  businessmen  themselves,  to  make 
h  [surance  protection  available  where  pri- 
T  ite  insurance  cannot  be  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  because  of  this  be- 
ll sf  that  I  am  cosponsoring  S.  1484,  the 
Email  Business  Crime  Protection  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1967.  The  bill  would  make 
available  insurance  and  reinsurance 
a  rainst  loss  by  small  business  concerns 
d  ie  to  criminal  activity  for  which  insiu-- 
a  ice  or  reinsurance  from  other  sources 
l!  not  available  on  reasonable  terms.  This 
p  -otection  would  be  provided,  at  reason- 
aDle  rates,  by  a  Small  Business  Crime 
I  rotection  Insurance  Corporation  under 
t  le  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
£mall  Business  Administration. 

Recently  the  need  for  Insurance  pro- 
t  KTtlon  of  small  businesses  in  high  crime 
areas  has  been  most  dramatically  and 
t  -agically  Illustrated  by  the  riots  which 
1:  ave  torn  through  our  cities.  Following 
t  le  Watts  riot,  as  a  result  of  which  in- 
s  irance  companies  paid  $40  million  in 
claims,  companies  in  that  area  refused 
t)  write  policies  covering  theft,  vandal- 
1  m,  or  malicious  mischief,  and  raised 
f  re  insurance  rates  three  to  five  times.  As 
8  result  many  businesses  which  had  been 
c  evastated  by  the  riots  were  unwilling 
cr  unable  to  become  self-insured,  and 
f  uled  to  reopen.  This  tragic  pattern  is 
r  ow  threatening  to  be  repeated  in  the 
\  Tike  of  riots  in  Detroit ;  Newark ;  Cam- 
l  ridge,  Md.,  and  other  cities  recently 
f  abject  to  civil  disturbances.  We  must 


take  action  quickly  to  avert  this  threat. 
The  enactment  of  S.  1484  would  make 
available  insiurance  protection  to  small 
businesses  ravaged  by  the  criminal  loot- 
ing and  arson  in  these  riots,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  prompt  action  on  the  bill 
is  required. 


NEW  LUMBER  STANDARDS  NEEDED 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  many  able  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  recently  informed  us 
of  the  deplorable  situation  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  new  proposed  lumber  standard.  I 
have  found  their  discussion  both  illumi- 
nating and  disturbing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  lumber 
standard  story  in  detail,  others,  includ- 
ing the  leadership  of  both  parties,  have 
done  that  with  great  ability  and  insight. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  am  disturbed  at 
the  story  they  have  unfolded. 

As  I  see  it,  the  lumber  industry  has 
played  a  most  helpful  part  in  providing 
materials  for  the  great  housing  programs 
authorized  by  Congress.  Yet  here  is  an 
important  industry,  a  major  employer  in 
rural  areas,  an  industry  beset  with  nu- 
merous problems  trying  to  improve  its 
products,  and  being  prevented  from  do- 
ing so. 

As  Senators  know,  hearings  have  been 
conducted  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64, 
a  joint  resolution  which  I  Introduced  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Balanced 
Economic  Development.  This  proposed 
legislation  is  one  of  many  indications  of 
the  increasing  concern  on  the  part  of 
Congress  for  promoting  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  and  of  the  need  to  revital- 
ize our  rural  economies.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Inaction  which  is  being  dis- 
played by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  the  lumber  standards  issue  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  mood  of  Con- 
gress. The  lumber  Industry,  a  largely 
rural  industry,  is  being  prevented  from 
expanding  its  markets  by  improving  the 
engineering  reliability  and  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  its  products. 

What  is  even  more  ironic  is  the  incon- 
sistency being  displayed  internally  by 
the  Department  of  Conunerce.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
spends  a  considerable  amount  each  year 
assisting  industries  in  depressed  rural 
areas  in  expanding  their  markets.  The 
lumber  industry  is  typically  located  in 
areas  eligible  for  EDA  assistance.  Is  the 
Department  of  Commerce  defeating  its 
own  purposes  by  its  inactivity  on  the 
lumber  standards  issue? 

Here  is  an  American  Industry,  follow- 
ing the  procedures  established  by  the  De- 
partment in  its  voluntary  standards  pro- 
gram, being  prevented  from  bringing  to 
the  market  a  new  and  improved  product 
which  it  wants  to  produce,  and  which  is 
wanted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  use  lumber  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  homes. 

As  I  see  it,  Congress  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  oversee  vast  housing  programs 
and  to  seek  new  and  Improved  building 
materials.  The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, with  a  good  record  of  technical 
competence,  has  accepted  the  new  lum- 


ber product  for  federally  insured  hous- 
ing. But  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  not  release  that  product  for  the  mar- 
ket. I  do  not  imderstand  it. 

Not  only  that,  but  a  special  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  recommended  that  an  Industrial 
standard,  which  it  says  is  outmoded  and 
not  In  the  public  interest,  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  Congress  should  enact  a 
law  fixing  a  standard  by  statute. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
urging  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  reject  the  unrealistic  rec- 
ommendations of  his  panel  and  to  estab- 
lish the  new  and  improved  standard  so 
carefully  worked  out  by  a  highly  respon- 
sible, and  respected,  industry. 


YOUTH  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  months 
about  the  vitality  and  viability  of  our 
two-party  system.  The  competition  that 
characterizes  the  major  aspects  of  our 
society — in  trade,  in  education,  and  in 
the  arts — must  also  permeate  the  vital 
institution  of  politics  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  government  Is  maintained  and 
the  proximity  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple is  assured. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the  youngest  Re- 
publican Senator,  has  recently  addressed 
himself  to  this  theme.  Because  of  his  par- 
ticular appeal  to  younger  citizens,  the 
Senator  speaks  with  a  refreshing  per- 
spective, not  only  on  competition  in 
politics,  but  on  the  vital  need  to  attract 
young  people  into  active  roles  in  politics 
a'^  the  local.  State,  and  national  level. 

Because  I  am  confident  that  Senator 
Baker's  remarks  will  appeal  to  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  will  serve  as 
a  challenge  to  both  parties,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  his  address  entitled 
"The  Republican  Opportunity:  The  New 
Direction  and  the  New  Generation" 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
Austin,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Repttblican    Opporttjnitt  :    Thb    New 

Direction  and  the  New  Generation 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jb., 

at   the   "Opportunities   Unlimited"   Texas 

Conference  at  the  University  of  Texas  la 

Austin,  April  22,  1967) 

I  am  a  political  partisan,  and  proud  of  It, 
because  partisan  political  competition  be- 
tween two  great,  broad-based  national  par- 
ties Is  our  primary  tool  of  self-government. 
More  than  that,  I  am  Republican  partisan, 
and  proud  of  It,  because  of  the  rich  heritage 
of  our  party. 

But  the  reasons  why  a  person  Joined  the 
Republican  Party  In  1860,  1930,  1950,  or  even 
1964,  are  not  necessarily  the  reasons  why 
one  should  Join  the  party  today.  Rather  than 
dwell  In  the  past,  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  today  and  tomorrow  and  about  the 
initiative  the  Republican  Party  is  currently 
taking  to  formulate  Into  government  pro- 
grams fresh  and  bold  new  Ideas  that  the 
burgeoning  social  problems  of  this  revolu- 
tionary era  demand. 

I  challenge  you — vital,  active  members  of 
this  restless  new  generation — to  Join  the  Ini- 
tiative the  Republican  Party  has  taken  to 
forge  the  new  direction  which  our  nation 
must  travel  if  It  Is  to  meet  and  successfully 
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golve   the   Incredible   complex   problems   of 
the  1960's  and  1970's. 

The  Nation  Is  impatient  with  more  of  the 
game;  the  Republican  Party  la  busily  en- 
gaged In  proving  that  we  can  do  better  than 
what  we  have  now;  and  there  la  plenty  of 
room  in  our  Grand  Old  Party  for  the  Ideaa 
and  activism  of  your  new  generation.  To- 
day's Republican  Party,  I  am  proud  to  say. 
Is  "Where  The  Action  Is." 

There  Is  a  preliminary  consideration: 
whether  you  want  to  be  involved  at  all  In 
political  parties.  I  should  think  that  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  this  generation 
would  want  to  be  political  activists. 

Both  the  nature  of  our  society  and  the 
nature  of  youth  have  changed  radically  since 
the  Depression  era.  American  society  Is  en- 
tering a  period  of  turbulence  unlike  any- 
tlilng  we  have  known  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion. The  decades  ahead  will  be  dominated 
by  Issues  unfamiliar  to  the  concerns  spawned 
by  the  economic  deprivation  of  the  Depres- 
sion. There  will  be  more  concern  with  basic 
values — moral,  aesthetic  and  philosophical. 
Bather  than  deprivation,  we  must  consider 
a  world  set  free  by  the  great  Increase  in 
wealth  which  will  be  achieved  through  tech- 
nological revolution.  For  a  society  which  la 
becoming  less  success-oriented  and  more 
meaning-oriented,  it  la  the  quality  of  life 
which  is  at  stake. 

American  youth  today  reflect  the  tur- 
bulent natxire  of  the  times.  The  common 
shibboleths  about  thla  being  an  "alienated 
generation"  are  absurd.  But  there  la  no  doubt 
tliat  there  Is  a  character  to  today'a  youth 
that  our  nation  has  not  previously  known. 
This  generation  la  fast  becoming  the  most 
Involved,  the  most  participant  in  this  cen- 
tury. Today's  young  people  are  activists. 
Idealists,  characterized  by  uncommon  social 
conscience.  Into  that  mix  they  blend  an  ag- 
gressive skeptlclam  and  pragmatism.  Vast 
numbers  of  yoting  people  are  demonstrating 
increasing  concern  about  the  new  direction 
their  society  will  take. 

In  addition,  members  of  this  generation 
are  more  affluent  and  better  educated  than 
their  predecessors.  And  above  all  else,  to- 
day's youth  comprises  a  burgeoning  share 
of  the  population.  Next  year,  the  average  age 
In  the  United  States  will  be  25.  By  1970  we 
will  be  the  youngest  nation  In  the  Free 
World. 

The  Impact  of  this  restless,  compassionate, 
educated,  and  growing  new  generation  on  our 
political  system  will  be  staggering:  one  of 
every  eight  eligible  voters  will  be  going  to 
the  polls  for  the  first  time  In  1968. 


The  preliminary  question  remains:  why 
should  you  be  active  In  a  national  political 
party?  Doesn't  the  party  system  have  a  great 
deal  of  inertia  built  In?  Does  not  a  party's 
Infrastructure  of  rights  and  obligations 
Bometimes  seem  to  block  reform?  Why,  you 
may  very  properly  ask,  should  I  not  chooee 
Instead  the  path  of  an  Issue-oriented  pres- 
sure group  such  as  a  civil  rights  organization 
or  other  group  which  Is  a  "purer"  form  of 
activism  than  rigid  partisan  Involvement? 

Certainly  Issue-oriented  pressure  group* 
have  an  important  role,  and  I  am  not  here  to 
talk  you  out  of  Joining  them.  But  I  am  here 
to  attempt  to  talk  you  into  a  national  politi- 
cal party  because  I  am  convinced  that 
through  them  you  can  make  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  a  reform-minded  society. 

Political  parties  provide  an  outlet  for  con- 
cerned citizens  who  do  not  care  to  run  for 
public  office.  They  provide  a  social  mech- 
anism for  permitting  the  largest  part  of  the 
population  to  Influence  majority  decisions  by 
choosing  the  candidates  for  poUUcal  office. 
They  provide  a  continuing  link  between  the 
relatively  smaU  number  of  men  who  imple- 
nient  government  policy  and  the  massive  vot- 
ing public.  In  short,  through  participation  in 
national  political  parties  the  people  of  thla 
nation  govern  themselves. 
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I  offer  one  note  of  warning.  Your  ability  to 
be  effective  In  a  party  depends  upon  whether 
that  party  retains  Its  national,  broad-based 
character  capable  of  accommodating  Into  a 
national  purpose  the  aspirations,  ambitions 
and  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  on  election  day.  Such  a  party 
cannot  be  dominated  by  the  people  or  think- 
ing of  one  or  two  particular  regions  of  thla 
country,  cannot  adopt  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
ideology  that  excludes  a  healthy  divergence 
of  opinion,  and  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  un- 
duly Influenced  by  the  hysteria  either  of  the 
extreme  right  or  of  the  extreme  left. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  you  agree  that  you  should  be  active  In  a 
national  political  party.  I  enthusiastically  in- 
vite you  to  make  your  party  the  Republican 
Party. 

One  reason  for  joining  the  Republican 
Party  is  that  participation  In  the  minority 
party  makes  more  effective  the  operation  of 
the  two-party  concept  of  government.  This 
is  a  valid  reason  for  Joining,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell  on  It.  There  are  better  and 
more  relevant  reasons  for  active  membership 
in  today's  Republican  Party,  which  quits 
obviously  Is  not  relegated  to  permanent  mi- 
nority status,  but  is  showing  every  sign  of 
becoming  the  national  party  capable  of  at- 
tracting the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

One  better  reason  la  that  there  is  more 
opportuiUty  In  our  party  for  you  to  become 
immediately  and  Intimately  Involved  In  help- 
ing to  formulate  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  party  in  your  locaUty,  or  state,  or  even, 
your  NaUon.  Our  doors  are  open  to  your  gen- 
eration in  part,  of  course,  because  we  have 
seen  the  population  figures,  but  more  be- 
cause we  seek  the  inf  oslon  of  new  Ideas  and 
energy  that  youth  wiU  bring.  I  speak.  In  this 
regard,  from  first-hand  experience.  Our  re- 
cent campaign  was  the  first  successful  race 
a  Tennessee  Republican  has  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  tone  and  actual 
direction  of  the  campaign  rested  largely  with 
young  people.  Two  state-wide  campaign  co- 
ordinators were  26  and  27;  the  assistant  cam- 
paign manager  for  the  Middle  Tennessee  re- 
gion was  barely  21  years  old  and  voted  for  the 
first  time  on  last  November  8.  "Young  Ten- 
nesseans  for  Baker"  Clubs  were  formed  In 
four-fifths  of  QUI  state's  colleges  and  In  more 
than  200  high  schools.  The  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation in  our  campaign  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  state  was  the  single  most  important 
feuctOT  in  our  success. 

Still,  the  most  Important  reason  why  you 
should  Join  the  RepubUcan  Party  Is  a  philo- 
sophical matter.  Today's  Republican  Party  is 
aware  that  the  times  are  ripe.  Indeed  de- 
mand, a  new  departure  In  naUonal  politics. 
Today's  Republican  is  neither  "liberal"  nor 
"conservative",  for  that  la  no  longer  the 
Issue.  The  classical  Institutional  confronta- 
tions between  big  versiis  Uttle  government, 
public  versus  private,  business  versus  labor, 
states'  rights  versus  federal  control,  have  lost 
their  relevance.  He  understands  the  need  for 
Eill  levels  of  federal  government.  He  believes 
that  a  strong  central  government  U  vital  but 
that  It  must  be  personalized,  eo  that  it  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  individual  human  being 
with  whom  it  must  deal.  Today's  Republican 
Is  the  young  activist  who  will  not  settle  for 
"poUtlcs  as  usual."  He  Is  Mark  Hatfield  call- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  draft,  or  Chuck  Percy 
demanding  new  methods  for  solving  the 
housing  problems  of  our  slums,  or  Ed  Brooke 
quietly  leading  hU  race  and  the  nation  to 
new  dignity.  He  Is  John  Lindsay  overcoming 
tremendous  odds  In  New  York  City.  In  short, 
today's  Republican  Is  busy  helping  to  forge 
a  new  direction  for  our  nation. 

Against  this  exciting  Republican  backdrop 
stands  the  national  Democratic  Party,  the 
complacent  guardian  of  the  status  quo.  The 
Democratic  Party  la  Ill-adapted  to  adjuat  to 
the  changing  nature  of  BOclety'B  needa,  and 
therefore   tuma   Increasingly   to  tired   and 


worn-out  solutions  of  the  paat.  The  national 
administration  haa  resorted  to  government 
by  slogan  and  presa  agentry;  they  aak  for 
ideas,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  really  In- 
terested In  the  problems  that  concern  or 
excite  the  new  generation.  Federal  and  city 
governments  are  becoming  Increasingly  dom- 
inated by  unwleldly  and  unmanageable 
bureaucratic  Jungles.  There  is  no  real  action 
to  revitalize  state  and  local  governments 
such  as  the  Republican  proposal  to  share 
federal  taxes  with  the  states.  Governmental 
leaders  speak  without  communicating.  Com- 
placency In  the  majority  party  haa  bred  a 
"dont  rock  the  boat"  philosophy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  cannot  believe  that  young  America  la 
content  with  "politics  as  us\ial"  and  "more 
of  the  same."  The  Republican  Party  believes 
that  we  can  and  must  do  better.  V/e  do  not 
presume  to  thrust  upon  you  the  pat,  pre- 
packaged solutions  of  the  past  decades. 
Rather,  we  ask  your  support  and  initiative 
to  help  us  find  the  new  solutions. 

We  know  that  a  restless  new  generation 
is  coming  to  power  in  this  exciting  era,  and 
that  from  this  generation  must  come  the 
leaders  of  out  party  and  of  our  country. 

Forging  the  new  direction  that  space-age 
America  demands  is  a  dramatic  and  exciting 
challenge. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  today's  Republican 
Party,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
Grand  Old  Party  for  members  of  your  gen- 
eration who  want  to  help. 


COMMUNITY  TELEVISION  STA- 
TIONS SUPPORT  STRONG  FIRE- 
ARMS CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  11 
days  of  hearings  on  firearms  control 
bills,  in  July  and  August  of  this  year, 
44  witnesses  voiced  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  we  need  some  kind  of 
control  over  the  unrestricted  interstate 
traffic  in  firearms. 

Partly  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
this  climate  has  been  a  great  number 
of  responsible  and  clear  statements  by 
influential  portions  of  the  national  press. 
Editorial  comment  by  community  tele- 
vision stations,  for  example,  reflects  pub- 
lic («)inion  and  is  testimony  to  manage- 
ment's estimate  of  public  opinion.  Their 
support  of  responsible  gun  control  leg- 
islation has  been  most  helpful. 

From  December  12,  1966,  through  Its 
most  recent  statement  on  firearms  con- 
trol on  August  1,  1967.  station  WCBS- 
TV,  channel  2,  in  New  York  City  has 
recorded  itself  In  support  of  the  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  this  year. 

In  several  broadcasts  WCB8  permitted 
a  gun  organization  spokesman  equal 
time  to  refute  the  position  of  WCBS. 
Afterwards,  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  wrote  to  WCBS  to 
clarify  certain  misstatements  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association's  representative 
on  WCBS.  I  offer  Attorney  General  Sill's 
letter  along  with  the  station's  editorials 
for  the  consideration  of  other  Senators 
who  will  soon  be  judging  this  Important 
legislation. 

At  last  week's  hearings  another  In- 
sistent voice  from  New  Jersey  directed 
our  attention  to  the  need  for  this  strong 
legislation.  Governor  Hughes  spoke  for 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  that  the 
easy  access  of  guns  to  Immature  and  In- 
competent individuals  be  strictly  cur- 
tailed when  he  said: 
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I  think  of  the  people  ot  this  country  In 
t:  Lis  dangeroua  period,  when  there  are  more 
aldlcts  growing  all  over,  when  there  are 
n  entally  deranged  people  Increasing  In  great 
nimbers  and  convicted  criminals,  when 
t:  lere  Is  a  constant  danger  with  the  growing 
d  srespect  and  violence  towards  the  police 
e  peclaUy,  and  with  the  new  appeals  to  ex- 
t  emists  and  sniper  warfare  In  the  cities  of 
A  merlca — I  think  that  Congress  should  take 
t^le  best  bin  and  do  the  right  thing. 

Governor  Hughes  specifically  sup- 
ported the  administration  bill,  intro- 
t  uced  by  me,  as  the  best  firearm  control 
I  ill  and  urged  prompt  and  favorable 
i  ctlon  on  it  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  television  editorials  and 
t  he  New  Jersey  attorney  general's  letter 
i  e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
<  )iu>,  as  follows : 

(WCBS-TV  editorial,  Dec.  12.  1966) 

GXJNS 

The  weekend  shooting  of  two  strollers  In 

;  Jryant  Park  was  a  terrible  Illustration  of  Just 

1  low   Ineffectual   our   gun-control   laws   are. 

'  TblB  was  not  the  first  time  that  something 

Ike    this   has    happened.    It   won't   be    the 

ast. 

According  to  the  police,  the  man  who  did 
ihe  shooting  purchased  the  rifle  only  an 
lour  before  the  slaylngs.  In  addition,  he  had 
jeen  released  from  a  mental  hospital  only 
ast  month,  the  police  said. 

The  way  things  work  now  any  adult  can 
walk  tato  any  store  that  sells  guns  and  pur- 
ihase  a  wide  variety  of  deadly  weapons.  The 
law  says  that  persons  with  a  history  of 
mental  Illness,  or  convicted  felons,  are  not 
EiUowed  to  purchase  guns.  But  there  Is  no 
way  for  a  gun  dealer  to  know  whether  a  cus- 
tomer is  any  of  these. 

Strict  controls  do  cut  down  the  amount 
of  violence  performed  with  these  weapons. 
New  York  City's  Sullivan  Law  demonstrates 
this.  The  SuUlvan  Law  controls  the  sale  and 
possession  of  pistols  and  revolvers.  As  a  re- 
sult, only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  homicides 
In  New  York  are  committed  with  firearms. 
In  Dallas.  Texas,  where  there  are  no  laws  con- 
trolling the  pvirchases  of  guns,  72  per  cent  of 
all  homicides  are  committed  with  firearms. 
The  Sullivan  Law,  however,  does  not  control 
the  sale  of  firearms  other  than  pistols  and  re- 
volvers. If  It  did,  two  people  probably  would 
not  be  dead  today. 

Guns  are  made  to  kill.  They  did  away  with 
some  17,000  Americans  last  year,  not  count- 
ing war  deaths. 

We  are  no  longer  living  on  the  frontier, 
where  everyone  needed  a  gun  to  fight  off  the 
wild  animals  and  hostile  Indians.  It's  time 
we  recognized  that  fact  and  amended  oiir 
laws  a<»orlngly.  The  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture should  do  so  In  the  1967  session,  which 
opens  next  month. 

[WCBS-TV  editorial,  Dec.  16,  19661 
Guns 

In  a  recent  editorial,  we  told  you  that 
the  shooting  of  two  strollers  In  Bryant  Park 
on  December  10  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  terrible 
illustration  of  how  easy  It  is  to  buy  a  deadly 
weapon  in  New  York.  The  police  tell  us  that 
the  man  accused  of  killing,  those  two  strollers 
had  recently  been  discharged  from  a  mental 
hospital.  And  yet,  he  Is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased the  fatal  weapon  only  an  hour  before 
the  shooting  took  place.  He  Just  walked  into 
a  g^un  shop  and  bought  it. 

Now,  there  Isnt  anything  unusual  about 
this,  no  matter  how  hard  that  may  be  to 
believe.  Almost  anyone  can  walk  into  any 
gun  store  and  buy  a  variety  of  deadly 
weapons. 
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For  Instance.  This  (displaying  rifle)  is  a 
30-06  Caliber  rifle,  a  very  powerful  weapon. 
Ideal  for  hunting  big  game.  We  got  this  rifle 
by  walking  into  a  gun  shop  on  48th  Street, 
asking  for  the  rifle,  and  paying  $80  plus  tax 
for  it.  And  this  (displaying  rifle)  is  a  .22 
caliber  rifle,  a  smaller  weapon.  But  a  bullet 
from  this  win  kill  Just  as  surely.  It  just  takes 
more  accuracy.  We  got  this  by  walking  into 
a  gun  shop  on  Broadway,  aslcing  for  the  rifle, 
and  paying  •aT.aO  plus  tax  far  it.  We  got 
this  shotgun  (displaying  shotgun)  the  some 
way.  And  this  one  (displaying  c.no'gun) 
too. 

All  of  these  are  designed  to  kiU.  And.  since 
they  are  deadly,  there  should  be  some 
restraints  on  their  purchase.  And  that's 
why  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
must  enact  a  law  to  control  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  firearms.  This  law  should  require 
that  people  who  want  to  buy  firearms  first 
obtain  permission  from  an  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agency.  This  could  be  done  through 
a  simple  process  of  registration. 

This  system  would  not  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  anyone  who  has  a  right  to  own 
them.  But  it  would  make  it  more  complicated 
for  the  Insane,  the  angry  or  the  malicious  to 
obtain  deadly  weapons.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  the  least  we  should  do. 


(WCBS-TV  editorial.  Dec.  19.  19661 
Gttns 
In  our  last  editorial,  we  said  we  believe 
that  New  York  State  should  control  the  sale 
and  ptirchase  of  firearms.  We  said  this  be- 
cause we  believe  firearms  are  too  easily  ob- 
tained, by  the  mentally  ill,  the  angry  or 
overwrought,  or  the  malicious. 

Now,  the  kind  of  control  we're  looking  for 
is  not  radical;  it's  not  intended  to  deprive 
anyone  of  his  right  to  possess  firearms — if  he 
is  capable  of  handling  them  properly. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  State  Legislattue 
enact  a  firearms  registration  law  similar  to 
the  one  enacted  in  the  last  New  Jersey  legis- 
lative session.  That  law — a  sensible,  moderate 
law — makes  it  Ulegal  to  sell  or  purchase  a 
weapon  if  the  purchaser  is  unfit  to  possess  it. 
Here's  how  it  works : 

Before  a  person  purchases  a  weapon,  he 
must  first  register  with  the  police.  He  then 
receives  a  registration  card  that  identifies 
him  as  the  buyer  or  owner  of  a  firearm. 
Gun  dealers  are  prohibited  from  selling  to 
anyone  without  a  card. 

Registration  is  denied  those  who  have: 
1)  record  of  conviction  of  a  felony;  2)  an 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  problems;  3)  a 
physical  defect  that  makes  the  handling  of 
guns  unsafe;  4)  mental  Ulness,  or  a  history 
of  mental  Ulness;  5)  an  affiliation  with  a 
subversive  organization. 

In  our  opinion,  the  New  Jersey  approach 
makes  sense.  And  we  believe  this  is  the  ap- 
proach that  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
should  take  to  combat  this  social  problem. 
We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should  be 
denied  his  right  to  own  a  weapon;  we  do 
believe  that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
either  do  not  have  this  right,  or  who  have 
forfeited  it.  These  people  should  not  have 
guns,  because  too  often  they  use  them 
against  society.  As  things  now  stand  in  New 
York,  almost  anyone  can  walk  Into  any  gun 
store  and  choose  from  an  almost  Infinite 
variety  of  deadly  weapons — such  as  these, 
which  we  bought  by  doing  Just  that. 

A  registration  system  would  cause  legit- 
imate sportsmen  a  slight  inconvenience.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  give  the  public 
at  least  some  protection  from  those  who 
want  to  shoot  people  Instead  of  clay  pigeons. 
And  Inconvenience,  It  seems  to  us.  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  protection. 

[WCBS-TV  editorial.  Dec.  22,  1966) 
Guns 
The  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  outlines  a  citi- 


zen's right  to  bear  arms.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  loudest  argument  against  laws  to 
control  the  sale  or  purchase  of  firearms,  the 
one  voiced  most  often,  the  one  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  end  all  argument.  Well,  let's  think 
about  this  right  to  bear  arms  for  a  minute. 
A  short  time  ago,  in  New  Jersey,  a  hidden 
sniper  exercised  his  right  to  bear  arms.  He 
shot  down  a  young  high  school  athlete  as 
the  boy  walked  with  his  girl  friend. 

More  recently,  a  man  In  mid-town  Man- 
hattan exercised  his  right  to  bear  arms. 
Foiice  report  he  purchased  a  rifie  in  a  42nci 
Street  gun  store  and,  about  an  hour  later, 
shot  and  killed  two  strollers  In  Bryant  Park. 
In  Austin,  Texas,  not  too  long  ago,  a  young 
college  student  exercised  his  right  to  bear 
arms.  He  barricaded  hlmseU  on  a  tower  and, 
for  more  than  an  hour,  fired  away  at  people 
below.  He  killed  fourteen. 

In  Arizona,  last  month,  a  boy  exercised 
his  right  to  bear  arms  by  holding  a  mass 
execution  in  a  beauty  parlor.  He  killed  four 
women  and  a  child. 

In  December,  1964,  some  people  exercised 
their  right  to  bear  arms  here  in  New  York 
City  by  firing  with  a  mortar  at  the  United 
Nations  Building  from  across  the  East  River. 
Fortunately,  their  aim  was  poor.  The  shot  fell 
short. 

And  there  are  countless  other  examples  of 
this  misused  right  to  bear  arms. 

Now,  we  are  not  saying  that  there  Is  no 
Constitutional  right  to  bear  arms.  We  are 
saying  that  this  right  is  not  a  license  to  kill, 
and  our  laws  should  be  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  they  can  effectively  control  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  firearms. 

New  York  State  presently  has  next  to  no 
control  over  the  sale  and  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  and  we  believe  the  State  Legis- 
lature has  a  duty  to  enact  such  laws.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  guns  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  a  legitimate  purpose  for 
them.  But  we  do  not  believe  guns  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  Intend  to  use  them 
against  society. 


[WCBS-TV  editorial,  Jan.  6,  1967) 
Guns 
In  a  series  of  recent  editorials,  we  have  told 
you  of  the  need  we  believe  exists  In  the  State 
of  New  York  for  a  law  to  control  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  We  have  demonstrated 
by  actual  purchase  ourselves  how  easily  these 
weapons — deadly  weapons — can  be  obtained. 
We  have  described  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  In  our  area  with  firearms— 
the  fatal  shooting  of  two  strollers  in  Bryant 
Park  in  Manhattan,  the  shooting  of  a  high 
school  athlete  in  New  Jersey  by  a  sniper,  the 
firing  of  a  mortar  at  the  United  Nations 
Building.  We  have  also  commented  on  some 
of  the  legislation  that  Is  to  be  acted  upon 
during  the  present  session  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. 

But  state  legislation  alone  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. State  laws  controlling  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms can  work  within  the  state,  but  they 
can't  do  much— if  anything— to  control  the 
purchase  of  firearms  through  the  mails.  And 
so.  we  believe  it  Is  essential  that  any  state 
law  controlling  the  sale  of  firearms  within 
the  state  be  accompanied  by  federal  laws 
controlling  the  Interstate  traffic  in  weapons. 

Now,  this  proposal  Is  not  new,  of  course. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination — with  a  mall-order  rlfie — a  bill 
was  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
would  have  restricted  mall-order  sales  of  fire- 
arms. And  yet,  despite  the  uproar  created  by 
the  President's  death,  the  bUl  died  in  com- 
mittee In  1964. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  proposed  an- 
other bill — to  accomplish  much  the  same 
purpose.  And,  as  he  had  before.  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut  Introduced 
such  a  bin.  This  bUl  died  with  the  close  of 
the  past  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Dodd's  bill  was  not  radical.  It 
would   simply   have   required   that   anyone 
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wishing  to  ptuchase,  through  the  mails,  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  first  supply  the  dealer  with 
an  affidavit,  certifying  that  he  was:  1)  of 
legal  age;  2)  not  a  convicted  felon;  and  3) 
not  violating  a  state  law  by  the  purchase.  The 
dealer  would  then  notify  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  In  the  purchaser's  area,  and 
wait  seven  days  before  shipping  the  weapon. 

But,  as  we  said,  this  bUl  is  dead.  Well,  we 
hope  Senator  Dodd  Introduces  this  bill  again. 
For  we  believe  that  any  laws  our  State  Leg- 
islature might  enact  wiU  only  work  If  there 
is  accompanying  federal  legislation.  [On  Jan. 
11,  1967,  Senator  Dodd  introduced  his  fire- 
arms control  bill  as  S.  1.] 

If  you  agree  with  us,  we  suggest  you  write 
to  Senator  Dodd  In  Washington,  or  to  your 
own  Senator  or  Congressman,  and  ten  him 
so.  Or,  send  your  letters  to  us,  and  we'U  pass 
them  along. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 

January  10,  1967. 
WCBS-TV, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Attention  Mr.  Michael  Keating. 
To  the  EnrroK: 

On  January  2,  1967,  Mr.  James  E.  Murray, 
legislative  director  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Rifle  and  Revolver  Association,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Northeastern  States  CouncU 
of  Sportsmen  repUed  to  a  WCBS-TV  editorial 
which  urged  the  adoption  of  a  law  to  control 
the  sale  of  rlfies  and  shotguns  In  New  York 
State.  WCBS-TV  suggested  that  New  York 
consider  the  enactment  of  a  law  slmUar  to 
the  one  passed  in  New  Jersey  on  June  3,  1966. 
Mr.  Murray  stated  that  gun  controls  "deal 
with  a  vital  constitutional  right."  Apparently 
he  Is  unaware  of  federal  court  decisions  which 
have  held  that  the  "right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms"  Is  a  collective  right,  not  an  individual 
right,  which  may  be  properly  regulated  by 
the  various  states. 

Mr.  Murray  then  observed  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  "already  reports  (the)  Ineffective- 
ness of  Its  new  firearms  control  law.  I  shoiild 
like  to  know  where  he  obtained  his  Informa- 
tion. To  the  contrary  our  disclosures  Indi- 
cate that  approximately  7  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons applying  for  an  I.D.  card  to  purchase 
rifles  and  shotguns  have  criminal  arrest  rec- 
ords. An  I.D.  card  authorizes  the  holder  to 
purchase  as  many  rifies  and  shotguns  he 
desires,  so  long  as  it  Is  not  subsequently  re- 
voked. IX).  cards  are  not  Issued,  for  example. 
to  persons  vrtth  criminal  records,  drug  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  habitual  drunkards, 
and  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  Murray  proposes  his  own  solution 
which  would  require  that  all  firearms  be 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce  only  by 
registered  mall  and  that  the  Postmaster  fur- 
nish local  police  with  dally  lists  of  an  fire- 
arm recipients.  The  local  poUce  wotild  then 
determine  If  the  recipient  is  a  "proper  per- 
son" to  receive  a  firearm. 

I  agree  heartUy  with  this  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion. In  essence,  he  would  place  respon- 
slbiUty  for  control  where  It  properly  belongs, 
and  where  It  does  exist  In  New  Jersey,  at  the 
local  level.  Furthermore,  he  would  authorize 
the  police  to  determine  If  a  recipient  Is  a 
"proper  person"  to  receive  firearms.  This 
standard  Is  far  more  pervasive  than  those  set 
forth  In  our  law.  Indeed,  Mr.  Murray's  pro- 
posal goes  further  than  any  I  have  heard 
from  the  firearms  faction  and  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  The  local  poUce  would  know  who 
has  received  these  weapons.  If  the  purchaser 
in  our  State  did  not  have  an  IX).  card,  this 
could  be  readily  ascertained,  and  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's approach  to  the  control  of  mall-order 
sales,  his  proposal  does  not  provide  for  the 
control  of  over-the-coimter  purchases.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  no  less  dangerous  for  a  deranged 
P«8on  to  buy  a  rifle  from  a  local  gtin  dealer 
thaa  to  buy  through  the  malls.  His  proposal 


would  not  have  covered  the  ei-mental  pa- 
tient who  bought  a  firearm  In  a  New  York 
City  bus  terminal  and  used  It  to  kill  two  in- 
nocent people  In  a  park.  If  Mr.  Mtirray  dls- 
tlngtiishe*  on  constitutional  grounds  between 
lists  provided  to  the  police  for  mall -order  sale 
as  opposed  to  over-the-counter  sales,  I  faU 
to  see  the  distinction. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Murray's  plan  would  re- 
sult In  a  police  Investlgration  after  the  flre- 
arm  is  received.  Since  a  mail-order  purchaser 
would  pKJssess  the  weapon  before  the  police 
were  advised,  such  would  not  prevent  a  de- 
ranged person  from  committing  a  spontane- 
ous act  of  violence.  If  the  Postmaster  were  to 
withhold  delivery  for  10  days  or  until  an  in- 
vestigation Is  completed,  this  serious  defi- 
ciency would  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Murray  also  fails  to  provide  the  police 
with  a  vital  tool  for  a  proper  investigation. 
Police  authorities  agree  unanimously  that 
this  requires  the  use  of  fingerprints.  He  ad- 
mits that  every  recipient  would  be  investi- 
gated by  the  police  (I  presume  every  time  a 
weapon  is  delivered).  But  rather  than  have 
the  Individual  apply  to  the  police,  he  would 
require  the  poUce  to  Initiate  and  conduct  an 
Investigation  on  their  own,  without  a  pur- 
chaser's assistance.  A  thorough  investigation 
(If  one  Is  possible  without  fingerprints) 
would  be  cumbersome,  time-consuming,  and 
costly.  This  may  leave  the  problem  "up  to 
local  law  enforcement"  as  Mr.  Murray  and  I 
agree  It  properly  belongs,  but  It  Is  by  no 
means  a  "simple  and  efficient"  (or  effective) 
method  as  he  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Finally,  Mr.  Murray  asserts  no  claUn  that 
his  proposal  will  stop  the  use  of  weapons  In 
crime.  No  proponent  of  firearm  controls 
makes  such  a  claim.  But  New  Jersey  has  a 
system  which  prevents  over-the-counter  pur- 
chases of  firearms  by  persons  unfit  to  tise 
them.  Some  people  will  continue  to  violate 
our  law  by  buying  through  the  malls  without 
first  obtaining  an  I.D.  card.  Mr.  Murray's 
proposal  would  allow  us  to  determine  these 
violations.  But  it  Is  by  no  means  a  solution 
to  the  problem  In  other  states  which  do  not 
presently  regulate  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns within  their  own  borders. 

One  flnal  observation.  The  New  Jersey  gun 
law  apparently  did  not  deter  legitimate 
sportsmen  from  enjoying  the  recent  hunting 
season.  The  sale  of  htintlng  licenses  and  the 
bag  of  deer  In  1966  surpassed  the  record  In 
1965  when  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  was  not  In  existence. 
Abthtjb  J.  Sills. 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey. 

[WCBS-TV  editorial,  Feb.  17,  1967] 
Guns 

In  a  recent  editorial,  WCBS-TV  urged  the 
enactment  of  federal  legislation  to  curb  the 
interstate,  mall-order  traffic  in  firearms.  We 
pointed  out  that  local — or  state — legislation 
controlling  the  sale  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms could  only  be  effective  if  this  inter- 
state dealing  In  weapons  was  controned.  And 
we  said  that  although  a  bill  which  proposed 
such  federal  controls  was  allowed  to  die  In 
a  Senate  committee  last  year,  we  hoped  that 
new  legislation  would  be  brought  forth. 

Well,  we're  happy  to  report  that  New  York 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
sponsored  a  bill  that  would  control  the  In- 
terstate, mall-order  traffic  In  firearms.  And 
It's  a  better,  more  fstf-reachlng  bill  than  the 
one  Introduced  by  Connecticut  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  which  died  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Congressman  Celler's  blU  was  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  as  part 
of  the  President's  antl-crlme  program. 
[Senator  Dodd  Introduced  on  Feb.  9.  1967, 
an  Identical  blU  In  the  U.S.  Senate.]  Here's 
what  It  would  do: 

Stop  the  Interstate,  mall-order  sale  of  fire- 
arms, except  to  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

Limit  sales  of  aU  weapons,  except  for  rlflea 


and  shotguns,  to  persons  living  In  the  state 
where  the  sale  Is  made. 

Establish  a  national  minimum  age  for  the 
legal  purchase  of  weapons;  21  for  pistols  and 
revolvers,  and  18  for  rifles  and  shotguns. 

In  our  opinion.  Congressman  Celler's  bill 
prop>oses  the  kind  of  law  that  is  necessary  If 
state  laws — like  the  one  enacted  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  ones  proposed  in  New  York — 
are  to  be  effective.  And  we  support  it.  We 
would  suggest,  however,  that  Congret.'m.in 
Celler  also  act  to  tighten  up  the  require- 
ments for  obtaining  a  federal  firearms  de.il- 
er's  license.  Right  now.  anyone  can  gat  such 
a  license,  simply  by  sending  away  for  one, 
as  one  of  our  staff  members  did. 

But  for  the  most  part.  Congressman 
Celler's  proposes  sound,  progressive  legisla- 
tion. We  urge  its  enactment,  and  we  urge  you 
to  write  to  your  congreseman  In  support  of  It. 

[WCBS-TV  editorial.  Aug.  1,  1967) 
Guns 
In  many  of  our  editorials  we  have  criticized 
the  lack  of  adequate  controls  of  firearms  In 
New  York  State  and  the  Nation.  In  New  York 
State,  and  In  many  other  states,  any  adult 
can  buy  a  rifle  with  no  questions  asked.  If 
you  don't  want  to  go  to  a  store,  then  you  can 
order  through  the  malls.  Given  this  situa- 
tion, it  Is  not  surprising  that  guns  are  mis- 
used by  the  unstable  and  the  criminal.  In- 
stances of  misuse  occur  frequently  and  cost 
lives,  innocent  lives. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  something  much 
morn  ominous  than  criminal  or  crazed  Indi- 
viduals armed  with  a  weapon.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  presence  of  snipers  during 
race  riots,  snipers  that  do  battle  with  police 
forces,  with  the  National  Guard,  with  the 
United  States  Army  on  the  streets  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  testified  last 
week,  and  I  quote : 

"This  country  has  to  act  to  control  fire- 
arms. If  Newark  and  Detroit  don't  demon- 
strate that,  nothing  can.  Thousands  of 
rounds  were  fired.  If  Government  cannot  con- 
trol the  movement  of  firearms,  then  It  Is 
Inadequate." 

Well,  we  didn't  need  a  Newark  or  a  Detroit 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  need  for  federal  and 
state  controls  over  firearms.  Perhaps,  though. 
the  Congress  and  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture needed  a  Newark  or  a  Detroit.  Because 
these  two  bodies  have  been  tiunlng  a  deaf 
ear  for  years  to  police  officials  and  others 
who  have  demanded  better  controls. 

It's  time  the  Congress  and  the  Legislature 
began  worrying  about  the  threat  and  the 
presence  of  armed  violence  faced  by  millions 
of  city  dwellers,  and  spend  less  time  worrying 
about  the  slight  Inconvenience  gun  controls 
might  cause  hunters  and  skeet  shooters. 
,  •  •  •  • 

We  remind  our  viewers  that  WCBS-TV 
wUl  consider  requests  for  time  for  the  presen- 
tation of  views  differing  from  those  expressed 
in  WCBS-TV  Editorials. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  HANDLING 
OP  ASIAN  CONFLICT  GIVEN  GEN- 
ERAL StrPPORT— SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH CRITICAL  OP  ALLIED  AID 
DEFICIENCY  AND  DOUBTFUL  OF 
DETERMINATION  OF  SOUTH  "VIET- 
NAMESE—A REEVALUATION  OP 
STRUGGLE  NEEDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  has  asked  me  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  whether  or  not  I 
approve  or  disapprove  the  manner  in 
which  President  Johnson  is  conducting 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  responded: 

Generally.  I  am  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  handling  of  the  complex 
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p  oblems  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  con- 
fl  ct.  I  have,  however,  Increasing  reserva- 
tl  jns  as  to  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
e  nment  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  in 
tills  struggle.  Their  countrymen  appar- 
e;  itly  are  not  as  united  in  this  effort  as 
were  the  people  of  South  Korea  during 
tlie  Korean  affair  in  the  early  1950's.  I 
a  n  also  critical  of  the  peoples  and  coun- 
tiies  we  have  aided  In  their  struggles 
f(ir  now  failing  to  supply  more  fighting 
units  and  other  personnel  in  Vietnam. 
i^nd  yet  I  sun  aware  of  the  division  in 

0  xr  country  among  citizens  of  good  con- 
s  iience.  We,  too,  are  In  disagreement  at 
borne. 

I  recognize  the  President's  leadership 
and  responsibilities  as  the  chief  execu- 
t  ve  officer  of  our  country  and  the  Com- 

1  lander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Ii  directing  our  efforts  to  stop  the  ag- 
8  ressive  actions  of  the  Communists  in 
t  le  vital  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  he  has 
c  instant  contact  with  and  the  counsel 

0  r  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  General 
\  Westmoreland  and  other  oflScers  of  the 
armed  services  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
^  1th  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
£  ecretary  of  State. 

I  Join  with  the  overwhelming  major- 

1  y  of  Americans  who  believe  that  the 
I  Resident  seeks  not  only  victory  over  our 
idversaries  on  the  fighting  front  but, 
i  Iso,  a  peace  and  a  settlement  which  will 
le  within  the  American  tradition  of 
.  ustice. 

But  I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  I  am 

4hagrtned  that  our  country's  efforts  in 

1  Vietnam    are    not    supported    stronger 

t  Imn  they  appear  to  be  by  more  allies — 

(specially  by  those  countries  and  those 

]  leoples  whom  we  made  great  sacrifices 

1 Q  wars  of  the  past  to  defend  and  even 

o  liberate.  Maybe  this  is  a  deficiency  oiu: 

I  iwn  Government  has  done  too  little  to 

I  orrect.  and  perhaps  the  Congress  is  not 

( lolng  enough  in  the  right  way  to  help 

he  administration  in  the  task  of  brlng- 

:  ng  more  allied  support  Into  the  Viet- 

lam  conflict. 

And  I  am  concerned,  too,  that  the 
eaders  In  South  Vietnam  seem  not  to 
le  infusing  In  the  South  Vietnam  popu- 
ace  a  sufDcioit  desire  to  become  thor- 
>ughly  Involved  In  the  cause  for  which 
ve  are  giving  them  strong  assistance  of 
nany  Unds,  and  especially  that  of  out 
nanpower.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  elec- 
don  campaign  now  In  progress  in  South 
iTietnam,  and  the  fortiicoming  election 
taelf ,  will  help  Improve  the  desire  of  the 
ndlgenous  population  to  become  more 
nvolved  in  shaping  their  own  govem- 
nent  and  their  destiny  more  In  concert 
jdth  the  principles  which  have  prompted 
lis  to  be  at  their  side  in  the  present  strug- 
gle. We  must  take  a  more  searching  look 
it  where  the  South  Vietnamese  stand 
EUid  where  we  stand  after  the  election  in 
that  country. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yah- 
BOROtTGH  In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  dosed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  479,  H.R.  10738. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    assistant   legislative   clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  wish  to 
present  and  discuss  H.R.  10738,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  I  do  so  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  responsibility,  for  no 
man  or  woman  present,  and  no  one  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  fully 
comprehend  and  relate  the  amoimt  of 
appropriations  in  this  bUl,  the  powerful 
forces  it  contains,  the  multitudinous 
actions  that  will  result  from  its  passage, 
and  the  momentous  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion— in  fact,  on  the  entire  world. 

I.ABCEST    APPBOPBIATION    BIIX 

The  committee  recommends  In  this 
bill  appropriations  totaling  $70.2  bil- 
lion. This  is  the  largest  single  appro- 
priations bill  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  roughly  equals  appropriations 
made  for  these  purposes  In  three  sepa- 
rate bills  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It  far  sur- 
passes the  largest  single  appropriation 
made  during  World  War  n.  It  is  over 
twice  as  large  as  the  monvunental  omni- 
bus appropriation  bill  for  1951,  which 
appropriated  $34  billion  for  the  entire 
CJovemment. 

CONTUCTING    REQtTIREMENTS 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  must  regret 
that  the  Defense  bill  is  of  this  magni- 
tude, for  we  are  faced  with  the  largest 
total  budget  and  one  of  the  largest 
deficits  in  our  history.  We  are  also  faced 
with  nearly  countless  demands  at  home 
for  additional  outlays  for  domestic  pro- 
grams that  are  conceived  and  promoted 
to  help  solve  our  internal  problems.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  in  which  the  mounting  toll  of 
American  casualties  is  grim  evidence  of 
the  Intensity  of  the  struggle,  the  stub- 


bornness of  the  enemy,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  sufBcient  equipment  and 
supplies  to  enable  us  and  our  allies  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 
To  do  less  than  this  would  dishonor 
those  who  lie  beneath  the  rows  of  crosses 
in  the  cemeteries  throughout  our  land. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced 
with  the  impelling  necessity  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense  and  for  the 
general  welfare  and,  on  the  other,  to  ex- 
amine each  request  for  possible  econo- 
mies to  limit  the  costs  to  those  that  are 
essential.  Only  by  such  practices  may  we 
hope  to  avoid  runaway  infiatlon  and  its 
ruinous  consequences  to  a  large  part  of 
the  American  public. 

Attempting  to  balance  these  opposing 
requirements  is  an  exceedingly  difacult 
task,  complicated  by  conflicting  objec- 
tives, opinions,  and  decisions.  Permit  me 
to  cite  just  a  few  of  these. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings, 
China  exploded  a  thermonuclear  device, 
giving  full  warning  that  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  another  aggressor  nation  will 
be  armed  with  the  power  to  pose  a  threat 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  civilization. 
Diiring  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  se- 
cure agreement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  limiting  expenditures 
on  antlballlstic  missile  systems. 

During  the  course  of  those  same  hear- 
ings, as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
head  of  a  member  of  NATO,  the  last 
American  troops  were  forced  to  move 
from  a  country  we  have  rescued  twice  in 
our  own  lifetimes  from  the  maw  of  an 
aggressor  nation.  The  full  effect  on 
NATO — our  Western  collective  defense 
force — of  this  unilateral  demand  cannot 
yet  be  fully  assessed. 

During  those  same  hearings,  we  wit- 
nessed a  brief  war  in  the  Middle  East 
that  was  localized  only  through  the  wise 
restraint  of  the  great  powers  and  the 
overwhelming  capability  of  one  of  the 
embroiled  nations. 

During  that  same  period,  an  internal 
conflict  arose  within  an  African  nation, 
which,  under  easily  imaginable  circum- 
stances, could  have  sparked  a  larger  con- 
flict. 

Obviously,  from  the  few  examples  just 
given,  if  we  are  to  defend  our  interests 
and  protect  our  own  homeland,  we  must 
continue  to  maintain  on  the  land,  in  the 
sea,  and  In  the  air  the  most  effective 
forces  that  can  be  provided.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  foolhardy.  The  alarms 
which  fill  the  night  must  not  find  us 
asleep  in  bed. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  the  most 
effective  forces  on  the  land,  on  the  sea^ 
and  In  the  air,  that  means  a  great  deau 
for  It  includes  the  enormous  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  these  modern  weapons  that  is 
continually  raising  the  amoimt  of  money 
hi  this  appropriation  bill.  This  Is  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  operation  of  the 
present  war. 

But  while  these  hearings  were  in 
progress,  there  were  reports  that  the 
total  1968  budgetary  expenditures  may 
possibly  exceed  the  previous  estimates 
of  $135  billion  by  at  least  $8.5  billion, 
that  increased  taxes  are  called  for,  that 
inflationary  trends  continue  to  spiral, 
and  that  materiel  and  supplies,  and 
labor  costs  refiect  this  economic  trend. 
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After  weighing  the  sometimes  com- 
peting and  confilcting  considerations, 
your  committee  has  made  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  sound  decision.  We  have 
recommended  that  the  bill  before  you  be 
reduced  by  $1.4  billion  from  the  budget 
estimates  of  $71.6  billion,  one  of  the 
largest  reductions  in  a  Defense  budget 
ever  made  In  time  of  war.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve this  will  not  impair  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  fighting  forces,  either 
in  strategic  or  conventional  power. 

That  is  a  deliberate  statement,  reflect- 
ing the  conclusion,  after  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  our  £u:tual  needs,  that  we  are  not 
Impairing  the  necessary  strength  of  our 
fighting  forces. 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  I  must 
point  out  that  there  is  another  bill  calling 
for  military  construction  this  year  of 
over  $2  billion,  according  to  the  budget 
request.  This  is  a  sum  that  I  think  is 
far  too  much,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  necessary.  I  hope  it  will  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  by  the  conmilttees. 

TOTALS    BY    SERVICES 

The  recommended  appropriations  for 
each  of  the  services  are  as  follows:  For 
the  Army,  $22.7  billion;  for  the  Navy, 
$19.7  billion;  for  the  Air  Force,  $24  bil- 
lion; for  Defense  agencies,  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  take  a  few 
minutes  to  summarize  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

TITLE  I MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 

For  those  appropriations  for  the  vari- 
ous military  and  Reserve  personnel  ap- 
propriations In  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
comlnittee  recommends  $21.8  billion — a 
reduction  of  $219.5  million  below  the 
budget  requests  and  $146.3  million  below 
the  House  allowances.  The  committee 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  expe- 
rience that  In  recent  years  the  services 
have  consistently  overstated  their  re- 
quirements for  the  various  programs 
supported  from  these  military  personnel 
appropriations. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  committee 
was  advised  In  the  middle  of  Jime  that 
$200  million  had  been  transferred  from 
these  appropriations  to  support  other 
programs. 

ARMT    RESERVE   COMPONENTS 

The  committee's  recommendations  for 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  are  based  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Army's  revised  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents, which  provides  for  an  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  with  a  paid  drill  strength  of 
400,000  and  an  Army  Reserve  with  a  paid 
drUl  strength  of  260,000,  with  41,000  driU 
spaces  assigned  to  combat  and  combat 
support  units.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Included  In  the 
record  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  addressed  to  Senator  Russell, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  de- 
scribing this  revised  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

July  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  RiTssEUi, 
ChaiTman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmak:  At  the  bearing  on 
June  27th  on  the  Army  Plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  Its  reserve  componente,  you  asked 


that  consideration  be  given  to  retaining  some 
combat  and  combat  support  elements  in  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve  (USAR).  Other 
members  of  the  Congress  have  made  similar 
suggestions.  Additionally,  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  passing  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  for  F^  1968  and 
H.R.  2  has  called  for  a  minimum  strength  of 
260,000  In  the  USAR  rather  than  the  240,000 
contemplated    In    the    Army   Plan. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  have  subjected  the 
Army  Plan  to  further  analysis.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  It  is  the  best  plan  to 
meet  Department  of  the  Army  objectives, 
altering  it  so  that  combat  and  combat  sup- 
port imlts  would  remain  in  the  USAR  Is 
feasible.  This  alteration  could  be  accom- 
plished by  adopting  a  reorganization  which 
we  have  characterized  as  the  Three  Brigade 
Plan,  so  called  because  the  USAR  would  have 
three  brigades  rather  than  none  as  In  the 
Army  Plan. 

Under  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  the  USAR 
paid  drill  strength  is  increased  from  240,000 
to  260,000  and  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  would  be  400,000.  The  total 
structure  provided  In  the  Army  Plan  is  re- 
tained. The  number  of  combat  maneuver 
battalions  is  the  same  as  in  the  force  struc- 
ture recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  proi>ortlon  of  combat,  combat 
support  and  service  support  within  each  com- 
ponent would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
exists  today. 

The  major  unit  changes  from  the  Army 
Plan  in  the  Three  Brigade  Plan  are — 

a.  Retain  In  the  USAR  structure  the  fol- 
lowing units  which  the  Army  Plan  would 
have  included  in  the  National  Guard: 

3  brigade  bases  (each  consisting  of  a 
brigade  headquarters  company,  a  support 
battalion,  an  aviation  company,  an  armored 
cavalry  troop,  an  engineer  company  and 
105mm  field  artillery  battalion) 

10  infantry  battalions 

15  separate  artillery  battalions 

16  combat  engineer  battalions 

b.  Retain  or  form  in  the  National  Guard 
structure  the  following  units  which  the 
Army  Plan  would  have  Included  In  the 
USAR: 

2  mUltary  police  brigades 
1  Transportation  Corps  brigade 
1  support  brigade 
6  engineer  construction  battalions 

3  signal  battalions 
13  hospitals 

52  composite  service  companies 
21  truck  companies 
8  ordnance  companies 
The  Three  Brigade  Plan  accommodates  the 

major  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  our  original  proposal.  It  provides  the  USAR 
with  approximately  41,000  paid  drill  strength 
in  combat  and  combat  support  units  and  a 
total  paid  drill  strength  of  260.000.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  would  have  8  divisions  and  18 
brigades.  We  have  eliminated  all  cases  of 
activating  In  one  component  a  unit  com- 
parable to  one  inactivated  in  the  other  com- 
ponent. This  maximizes  the  use  of  existing 
assets  In  both  components.  It  mlnlmlzea 
organizational  turbulence.  At  the  same  time, 
our  basic  reorganization  objectives  are  met. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  after 
about  3  years  of  struggle,  I  think  Con- 
gress has  finally  saved  our  Army  Re- 
serve as  a  part  of  our  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponent fighting  forces,  and  has  given 
stability  to  it  and  to  the  National  Guard. 
Firm  fioors  have  been  established  as  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  these  groups, 
and  provision  has  been  made  to  fund 
personnel  costs  at  the  estabUshed  level. 
We  have  the  firm  committal  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Army,  who  said  he  was  speak- 
ing for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  too, 
that  material,  supplies,  and  equipment, 
long  lacking  for  these  groups  and  units, 
are  now  going  to  be  systematically  sup- 
plied and  the  slack  taken  up. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  a  ques- 
tion about  the  plan  on  the  part  of  some 
interested  individuals — everything  could 
not  be  settled  perfectly— I  think  it  is  a 
sound  plan.  I  think  it  is  very  definitely 
a  milestone  looking  to  the  future  of  the 
Army  Reserves  and  National  Guard 
units,  whereby  they  have  a  certain  secu- 
rity In  the  law  and  will  be  supplied,  as  I 
have  already  outlined,  in  a  far  better  way. 
Certainly  the  committees  will  continue 
to  give  these  matters  their  proper  atten- 
tion. 

TITLE    II OPEP.ATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  those  appropriations  in  title  II  of 
the  bill  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
the  committee  recommends  $19.1  bil- 
lion—an increase  of  $141.2  million  over 
the  House  allowances  for  these  appro- 
priations and  a  reduction  of  $241.6  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  estimates.  Some  of  the 
more  significant  reductions  recom- 
mended are:  $52.7  million  requested  for 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Re- 
sources Management  System  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

We  were  not  convinced  of  the  worth  of 
that  system — $37.4  million  requested  for 
South  Vietnamese  civic  action  programs, 
even  though  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations Include  a  total  of  $60.4  million 
for  this  purpose;  $24  million  resulting 
from  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  deci- 
sion to  cancel  planned  tactical  exercises; 
$18  million  requested  for  civilian  em- 
ployees; $15.8  million  requested  for  the 
various  Defense  agencies. 

TITLE     in PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriations  totaling  $22.1  bil- 
lion for  the  various  procurement  appro- 
priations, a  total  that  Is  a  reduction  of 
$830.5  million  in  the  budget  estimates 
and  $174.7  milUon  below  the  House  al- 
lowances. I  want  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  these  ap- 
propriations include  $342.5  million  for 
programs  that  were  not  Included  in  the 
budget  program. 

I  will  mention  those  programs  that  the 
committee  put  in  quite  briefly : 

For  the  procurement  of  the  EA-6A 
electronics  warfare  aircraft  for  the  use 
of  the  Marines  in  Southeast  Asia,  $106.7 
million — certainly  a  very  effective  and 
much-needed  aircraft. 

For  the  construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate,  and  for 
the  procurement  of  long-lead-time  com- 
ponents for  another  $134.8  million. 

For  the  procurement  of  C-130  trans- 
port aircraft  and  CX-2  aeromedlcal 
transport  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force,  $76 
million. 

For  additional  Air  Force  aircraft  mod- 
ifications, $25  million. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  decreases 
now  recommended  by  the  committee  In 
budgeted  procurement  programs  are: 

Eighty  million  dollars  in  the  funds  re- 
quested for  Navy  and  Air  Force  A-7  air- 
craft programs. 

Funds     requested     for     the     Navy's 
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F-lllB  aircraft  program— that  Is,  the 
^  avy  TFX— $172^  mlllinn. 

Plf  ty-five  million  dollars  based  on  the 
utilization  of  funds  provided  In  fiscal 
y  !ar  1967  for  the  F-12  Interceptor  alr- 
c  -aft  program  that  have  not  been  used 
aid  are  available  to  finance  fiscal  1968 
t  rograms. 

Some  $233.5  million  requested  for  the 
I  avy's  fast  deployment  logistics  pro- 
gram. Funds  for  the  program  were  not 
s  uthorized. 

The  sum  of  $67.6  million  based  on  the 
itilization  of  funds  provided  in  fiscal 
1  ear  1966  for  the  construction  of  two  fast 
( eployment  logistics  ships.  These  funds 
i  re  available  to  finance  other  programs 
]  a  fiscal  year  1968. 

A  total  of  $166.6  mllUon  requested  for 
wo  guided  missile  destroyers.  Funds  for 
hese  ships  were  not  authorized. 

There  was  $42.1  million  requested  for 
i  idvance  procurement  for  the  conversion 
n  fiscal  year  1969  of  guided  missUe  frig- 
ites  and  a  guided  missile  cruiser.  These 
)rograma  have  been  deferred,  and  the 
»avy  advised  that  the  fimds  would  not 
)e  required. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  million 
lonars  requested  for  the  construction 
jf  a  multipurpose  amphibious  assault 
ship.  However,  the  cotomlttee's  recom- 
mendations Include  $18  million  for  the 
program  definition  of  this  ship. 

Porty-flve  million  dollars  in  the  re- 
quests totaling  $1.3  billion  for  communi- 
cations and  electronics  eqiolpment. 
coMSHKJcnoH  or  ships  m  foreign  shiptards 
In  coimection  with  funds  provided  for 
the  ctmstructlon  of  naval  vessels,  the 
House  bill  Included  the  following  pro- 
tIsUmi: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shaU  be  uaed  for  the  con- 
Btmctlon  of  any  naval  vessel  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
deletion  of  this  provision.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  this  provision 
could  seriously  impair  our  efforts  to 
Improve  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem through  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment to  our  allies.  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  in  accord  with  the 
action  taken  on  an  identical  provision 
included  In  the  House  version  of  the  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
authorization  bill  earlier  this  year. 

TTTLX    IV KESEABCH,    DSVIXOPMENT.    TXSI,    AND 

IVA1.TJATION 

For  the  various  research  and  develop- 
ment appropriations  included  in  title  IV 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  recommends 
appropriations  totaling  $7.1  billion. 
That,  in  itself,  is  a  very  significant  sum, 
but  it  does  include  not  only  research  but 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation. 
Still,  that  Is  a  lot  of  money.  This  sum  is 
an  increase  of  $40  million  over  the  House 
allowances  and  a  reduction  of  $131.2 
miUion  in  the  budget  request. 

The  more  significant  reductions  in 
budget  programs  are:  $81  million  based 
on  savings  to  be  derived  from  additional 
recoupments  and  greater  reimburae- 
maits  from  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
House  made  a  reduction  of  $146  million 
based  on  these  anticipated  savings  and 
the  committee  has  recommended  resto- 
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ration  of  $65  million  of  the  House  reduc- 
tion-  $12.8  million  in  the  total  of  ap- 
proximately $400  million  requested  for 
research.  However,  no  part  of  this  reduc- 
tion Is  appUcable  to  the  approximately 
$26  mnMon  requested  for  the  THEMIS 
program,  which  is  an  effort  to  gam  a 
wider    distribution    among    the    educa- 
tional Institutions  of  the  country  who 
participate  in  the  Department's  various 
research    and    development    programs; 
$10  million  in  the  total  request  of  $264.6 
mUlion  for  the  various  Federal  contract 
research  centers;    $11.5   million  in  the 
request  of  $43.6  million  specifically  re- 
quested for   studies   and  analyses;   $25 
million  in  the  request  of  $125  million  for 
the    research    and    development   emer- 
gency fund. 

ADVANCED  MANNED  8TRATEGTC  AIRCRATT  PROCRAM 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude $47  million  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  program, 
which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  AMSA. 
This  total  is  an  increase  of  $25  million 
over  the  sum  requested  in  the  budget,  and 
with  the  $4  million  available  from  prior 
years,  wiU  provide  for  a  total  program 
of  $51  million,  which  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  needs  to  proceed  with  con- 
tract definition  for  this  program  this 
year. 

TITLE    V SPECIAL    FOREIGN    CCJRRENCT    PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  $11.2 
million  for  the  special  foreign  currency 
program,  which  is  $4.8  million  below  the 
budget  and  $1  million  over  the  House. 
The  reduction  In  the  budget  program  re- 
sults from  revisions  in  the  program 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
Members  know,  these  funds  are  avail- 
able only  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  this  appropriation  does  not  Involve 
an  expenditure  of  Treasury  funds. 

Each  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee is  explained  In  the  committee  re- 
port which  is  before  you. 

MILTTABY   ASSISTANCE 

Approximately  $1.4  billion  is  in  the  bill 
for  programs  formerly  financed  from 
military  assistance  appropriations.  The 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  a  reduction  of  $37.4  milUon  from  the 
amount  requested,  and  does  not  include 
$75  milUon  requested  for  military  con- 
struction, which  will  be  considered  in  an- 
other bill.  These  funds  are  for  the  sup- 
poTt  of  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam, 
local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand,  the 
International  Joint  headquarters,  and 
NATO  infrastructure. 


used  for  deplosmient  of  the  system  if 
proposed  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  prove  unsuccessful,  this  premioe 
entirely  overlooks  the  strides  made  by 
Red  China  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles.  It  also 
omits  the  fact  that  Prance,  which  has  a 
large  supply  of  nuclear  weapons,  is  not  a 
party  to  the  negotiations.  The  report 
states  as  follows : 

It  Is  the  View  of  the  committee  that  the 
deployment  of  the  Nike  X  antlbalUstlc  mis- 
sile system  should  be  Initiated  Immediately, 
and  the  committee  urges  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action  ac- 
cordingly. 

_  The  Congress  has  met  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  In  this  matter,  and  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  further  delaying  this  system 
clearly  rests  with  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 


ANTIBALLISTIC    MISSILE    STSTEM 


One  of  the  most  important  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  was  the  inclu- 
sion of  $730  million  for  the  Nike  X  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  funds  already  available  or 
requested  elsewhere,  provides  a  funding 
of  approximately  $970  million  for  this 
system.  These  funds  make  It  possible  not 
only  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
Nike  system  to  be  used  against  missiles, 
but  also  to  Initiate  deployment  of  the 
defense  weapon.  I  call  attention  to  the 
statement  on  page  7  of  the  committee 
report,  the  burden  of  which  can  be  briefly 
stated:  Although  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  advised  that  funds  would  be 
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I  point  out  that  these  figures  we  rec- 
ommend in  the  bill  are,  after  all,  the  same 
figures  that  are  in  the  budget.  In  the 
budget,  in  round  numbers,  there  was  $430 
million  for  continued  development  of 
this  Nike  X  or  antiballlstic  missile,  and 
$309  million  for  possible  deployment— or 
the  beginning  of  a  deployment — with  a 
choice  left  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  used. 

That  would  be  a  very,  very  small  be- 
ginning, however;  for  the  deplojTnent  of 
any  such  system  is  going  to  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

This  question  divides  Itself— and  I 
Imagine  this  will  be  discussed  further, 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  brief  in  speaking 
on  It  now— Into  two  main  categories  in- 
volving different  systems,  one  of  which 
would  be  designed  to  be  a  defense  against 
Red  China  only,  or  what  some  have  called 
an  accidental  entry  by  Russia.  They 
speak  in  terms  of  $4  billion  for  that  sys- 
tem. Then  there  is  another  system  of 
which  they  speak  in  terms  of  $10  billion, 
which  would  Include  an  area  defense  for 
the  entire  continent,  and  terminal 
defenses  for  25  cities. 

Another  proposed  plan  is  generally  of 
the  same  type,  but  provides  terminal 
defenses  for  50  cities.  This  system  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $20  billion. 

There  have  been  occasions  in  the  past 
when  the  voice  of  the  Congress  has  not 
been  heeded.  Members  of  the  Senate  wiU 
recall  that  this  committee  fought  for  the 
augmentation  of  a  70-group  Air  Force  in 
the  late  forties.  The  executive  branch 
first  Impounded  these  f  imds,  but  the  in- 
vasion of  Korea  caused  a  change  in  this 
decision  and  the  funds  were  used.  An- 
other instance  was  our  unsuccessful  fight 
for  the  continued  production  of  B-52's.      ) 
Since  the  B-52's  are  being  used  today  in     { 
Vietnam  In  a  manner  not  foreseen  then,      (. 
the   Department   of   Defense   may  yet     | 
regret  that  it  did  not  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  this  aircraft  that  the  Congress 
made  possible. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  must  not 
suffer  as  a  result  of  what  thus  far  has 
been  a  conventional  war.  Nor  should  our 
strategic  defense  forces,  of  which  the 
Nike  X  is  a  notable  example,  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  drawing  boards  or  m 
test  configurations  as  a  result  of  a  Uke 
distraction.  ; 

■With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Con-     i 
gress  will  have  clearly  Indicated  Its  in- 
tent. Certainly  the  expenditure  of  funfl^ 


for  the  deployment  of  this  system,  mam- 
moth though  It  Is.  Is  as  Important  as  the 
Vietnamese  war,  which  will  cost  more 
than  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  potential  cost  of  an  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system. 

ADEQUACY   OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
asked:  "Will  there  have  to  be  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  January?"  "When 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  last  January,  he 
stated : 

Barring  a  significant  change  In  the  char- 
acter or  scope  of  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict, 
or  unforeseen  emergencies  elsewhere  In  the 
world  the  FY  1967  Supplemental  and  FY 
1968  Budget  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  our 
requirements  until  FY  1969  funds  become 
available,  even  if  the  conflict  continues  be- 
yond June  30,  1968. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
hearings,  It  was  developed  that  a  study 
was  underway  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  determine  what  programs 
could  be  canceled  or  deferred  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  meet  requirements  that 
were  not  funded  in  the  budget.  'When  the 
committee  heard  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  In  a  press  conference  on  July 
12,  referred  to  "water"  in  the  Depart- 
ment's financial  plan,  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  "provide  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee  with  information 
on  any  proposed  deferrals  and  new  re- 
quirements." In  replying  to  this  request, 
the  Secretary  said: 

On  January  25,  1967,  I  told  yotu-  Subcom- 
mittee: "Accordingly,  barring  a  significant 
change  in  the  character  or  scope  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  conflict  ..."  I  am  making 
every  effort  to  hold  Department  of  Defense 
fund  requirements  within  the  levels  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  FY  1968  budget 
BUbnUsslon. 

In  the  Secretary's  reply,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

Even  though  it  Is  not  feasible  now  to  iden- 
tify all  the  detailed  changes — Increases  as 
well  as  decreases — In  the  flnanclal  plan  as 
stated  In  the  President's  Budget,  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  reduce  the  budget 
by,  say,  the  reduction  In  aircraft  mentioned 
above.  We  surely  will  need  these  funds  for 
Increases  either  in  the  aircraft  program  or  In 
other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  Senator  Russell,  dated 
July  20,  1967,  and  the  reply  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  thereto,  dated  July  22, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

July  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  noted  with 
Interest  your  recent  public  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1968  Includes  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  that  are  not  necessary. 

I  believe  your  actual  statement  was,  "I 
am  certain  that  In  the  expansion  of  some 
WO-odd  billion  to  a  planned  $73  bllUon  wa- 
ter has  crept  Into  the  Defense  program  and 


It  Is  our  responslblUty  to  shrink  it  out."  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  your  comments  In  view 
of  your  letter  of  June  26th,  In  which  you  re- 
quested the  Senate  Department  of  Defense 
Subcommittee  to  recommend  Increases  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill, 
1968  (H.R.  10738).  totaling  $772.4  million 
over  the  appropriations  allowed  by  the 
House.  In  this  letter  you  said,  "To  meet  the 
nation's  military  requirements  and  operate 
the  Department  In  the  most  effective  man- 
ner, we  urge  the  Senate  to  provide  a  net 
amount  of  $772.4  million  over  the  appropria- 
tion which  the  House  bill  wlU  provide,  .  .  ." 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  now  reviewing  the  various 
programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  to  determine  which  programs 
can  be  deferred  in  order  that  funds  might 
be  made  available  for  new  requirements  that 
are  not  fun.ded  In  the  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

It  Is  requested  that  you  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Subcommittee  with  In- 
formation on  any  proposed  deferrals  and  new 
requirements. 

It  is  further  requested  that  this  Informa- 
tion be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  order  that  the  Subcommittee  may  com- 
plete Its  consideration  of  the  pending  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Defense  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  RtrssELL, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee,   Committee    on    Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  Information  on  changes 
that  we  can  foresee  In  the  funds  requested 
m    the    Department    of    Defense    FY    1968 
budget. 

We  are  examining  Intensively  our  spend- 
ing program  for  FY  1968.  With  the  uncer- 
tain situation  that  exists  In  a  period  of 
hostilities,  It  Is  Inevitable  that  changes  will 
be  necessary  In  the  details  of  a  financial 
program  that  was  formulated  last  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and  we  are  attempting 
to  Identify  and  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
changes. 

Some  of  these  changes  result  In  Increases 
In  funds  required.  To  give  some  examples, 
the  price  of  aviation  fuel  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  1.2  cents  a  gallon  above  the  amount 
used    In    formulating    the    budget;    conse- 
quently, fuel  costs  win  probably  be  $60  mil- 
lion more  than  originally  estimated.  The  cost 
of  transportation  of  material  to  Southeast 
Asia   Is    now   expected   to   be   $400   million 
higher  than  the  amount  In  the  budget.  Air- 
craft modification  may  well  cost  $200  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  originally  esti- 
mated. We  have  by  no  means  completed  our 
analysis  of  the  additional  costs  that  are  now 
foreseen    (for  example,   we   are   considering 
strength  Increases  for  Southeast  Asia) .  More- 
over, any  estimate  of  foreseen  needs  will  not 
be  a  complete  estimate  of  our  total  require- 
ments for  the  year  because  additional  needs 
are  bound  to  develop  as  the  year  progresses. 
To   offset    these   additional   requirements, 
we  are  examining  ways  In  which  FY   1968 
spending   might   be    reduced.    As    has    been 
reported  earlier,  aircraft  attrition  Is  less  than 
the   quantity   anticipated   In  the   FY    1968, 
and  we  believe  that  the  programs  for  aircraft 
can  be  stretched  out  so  that  production  of 
perhaps   275   aircraft  can  be   deferred    (al- 
though   adjustments    to    this    number    are 
currently  being  considered) .  The  reduction 
In  obligating  authority  would  not  be  pro- 
portional to  this  number  of  aircraft  because 
the  gross  reduction  U  partially  offset  by  In- 
creases m  unit  costs.  The  anticipated  net 
reduction   Is   very  tentatively  estimated  at 
$175  million. 


Consumption  of  many  munition  Items  Is 
less  than  anticipated,  resulting  In  a  program 
decrease  of  $1,090  million,  but  this  Is  offset  by 
tocreased  consximption  of  other  items  with 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,160  million,  so  that 
on  balance  an  Increase  of  $70  million  In  the 
total  munitions  program  is  now  anticipated. 

We  are  studying  possibilities  of  reducing 
Inventories,  making  savings  In  certain  oper- 
ating costs,  and  In  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams. At  this  stage,  It  would  be  premature 
to  attempt  to  prepare  a  detailed  list  of  in- 
creases and  decreases  that  we  foresee.  On 
January  25,  1967,  I  told  your  Subcommittee: 
"Accordtogly,  barring  a  significant  change  In 
the  character  or  scope  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
conflict,  or  unforeseen  emergencies  else- 
where m  the  World,  the  FY  1967  Supple- 
mental and  FY  1968  budget  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  our  requirements  until  FY  1969 
funds  become  available,  even  If  the  conflict 
continues  beyond  June  30,  1968."  It  is  not 
yet  clear  that  developments  In  the  South- 
east Asia  situation  to  date  will  require  a 
modification  of  that  position.  I  am  making 
every  effort  to  hold  Department  of  Defense 
fund  requirements  vrtthln  the  levels  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  FY  1968  budget 
submission. 

Even  though  it  Is  not  feasible  now  to 
identify  all  the  detailed  changes — Increases 
as  well  as  decreases — In  the  flnanclal  plan  as 
stated  In  the  President's  Budget,  it  would 
be  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  reduce  the  budget 
by,  say,  the  reduction  in  aircraft  mentioned 
above.  We  surely  will  need  these  funds  for 
Increases  either  In  the  aircraft  program  or  in 
other  programs. 

Prom  our  viewpoint  it  would  also  be  highly 
undesirable  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the 
budget  until  all  the  foreseen  changes  could 
be  incorporated  In  It.  The  fiscal  year  has 
already  begun,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
actions  we  cannot  take  until  the  Congress 
expresses  Its  will  through  the  enacted  Ap- 
propriation. The  normal  reprogramjuing  pro- 
cedures provide  a  practical  way  of  Inform- 
ing the  Congressional  Committees  of  signifi- 
cant changes  as  they  occur  during  the  year 
and  of  seeking  Committee  approval  on  cer- 
tain types  of  changes.  I  believe  this  mecha- 
nism Is  a  good  one  for  dealing  with  changes 
of  the  tjrpe  now  being  identified. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Inasmuch  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  detailed  information 
on  proposed  defeiTals  and  new  require- 
ments, the  committee  had  to  take  action 
based  on  the  information  available.  This 
the  committee  has  done,  and  recom- 
mends a  net  reduction  of  $1.4  billion  in 
the  Department's  request. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  a  Department  of 
Defense  supplemental  bill  in  January— 
and  I  must  say  that  I  feel  there  probably 
will  be — it  is  not  likely  to  be  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  those  programs  and  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended reductions.  If  additional 
funds  are  required,  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions of  the  services,  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended increases  totaling  $168  million 
for  these  appropriations.  In  contrast, 
during  the  formulation  of  this  year's 
budget,  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
reductions  totaling  $3  billion  in  the  serv- 
ices' requests  for  these  same  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  let  me 
say  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  and  myself  that  we 
certainly  thank  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, many  of  whom  have  worked  very 
hard  and  devotedly  and  in  perfect  co- 
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I  tperation  In  the  formxilatlon  of  the  pend- 
ng  bill. 

Regardless  of  the  similarity  of  the  bin 
!ach  year  to  that  of  the  year  before,  still 
nany  new  issues  and  questions  arise  and 
nuch  hard  work  Is  Involved. 

Defense  is  a  bipartisan  matter,  and  we 
lave  had  the  wholehearted  assistance  of 
nembers  of  both  parties  in  the  formula- 
ion  of  the  bill.  In  particular,  we  thank 
he  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
:Mr.  Young]  for  his  wholehearted  and 
ible  assistance.  This  is  the  first  year  as 
•anking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
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jommittee,  and  his  cooperation  and  wise 
idvlce  did  much  to  expedite  the  work  on 
^is  measure. 

Our  committee  does  not  have  any  aisle 
3r  any  division  around  the  table. 

I  also  make  particular  reference  to 
tormer  Senator  Saltonstall,  who  is  not 
with  us  this  year.  We  certainly  miss  his 
toe  work  on  this  subcommittee  and  on 
Jie  Appropriations  Committee  and  on 
ihe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  spoken  before  of  what  a  valu- 
able member  he  had  been  over  the  years. 
^e  miss  him  in  a  personal  way  suid  in 
nany  other  ways.  His  post  on  our  com- 
mittee is  being  most  ably  filled  by  the 
jlstingulshed  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  but  I  mention  him  as  a  matter 
Df  personal  affection. 

It  Is  also  proper  to  note  that  former 
Senator  Saltonstall's  post  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  being  filled  In  a 
fine  way  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]. 

A  great  deal  of  the  thought  expressed 
In  this  speech — most  of  it — Ls  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  He 
is  doing  splendidly  now,  but  his  doctors 
want  him  to  be  sure  to  take  plenty  of 
time. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  this  to  be  a 
good  biU,  although  we  would  not  claim 
that  It  provides  perfect  decisions  or  solu- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  budget  has 
Improved  the  programs  to  be  followed 
this  year.  Approval  of  this  bill  will  con- 
stitute new  notice  of  oxir  intent  to  defend 
our  vital  Interests  and  to  furnish  our 
Armed  Forces  what  they  need  to  do  their 
Job. 

John  Adams  once  said: 

POBterlty!  You  wlU  never  know  how  much 
It  ooet  the  present  generation  to  preserve 
your  freedom.  I  hope  you  wUl  make  good 
use  of  It. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  good  use 
of  these  funds  will  help  to  preserve  free- 
dom and  to  make  the  future  more  peace- 
ful than  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  kind  comments  regarding 
former  Senator  Saltonstall  who  held  the 
I)Osition  I  now  hold  on  the  committee. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  Senator  In  his 
statement  that  the  pending  bill  is  one 
in  which  bipaulisan  politics  never  plays 
a  part.  One  would  never  know  who  was 
a  Republican  or  Democrat  when  the  bin 
is  being  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  has 


very  ably  presented  this  huge  $70  biUlon 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  This  bill 
alone  appropriates  considerably  more 
money  than  all  of  the  other  appropri- 
ation bUls  combined. 

I  know  of  no  more  difScult  undertaking 
than  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  na- 
tional defense  and  at  the  same  time  exer- 
cise much  needed  economy.  Certainly, 
money  for  the  defense  of  this  country 
should  have  the  highest  priority. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  for 
Senator  Russell  and  his  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  to  appropri- 
ate all  the  money  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
asked  for — and  even  more.  For  some 
causes  far  less  important  than  defense, 
appropriations  have  been  Increased  con- 
siderably above  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
estimates. 

Senator  Russell,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
very  able  staff  members  who  handled  this 
bill— WUliam  Woodruff,  Francis  Hewitt, 
and  Edmund  Hartung — deserve  great 
credit  for  a  job  well  done. 

I  doubt  If  there  is  any  one  person  in 
either  the  executive  or  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  who  is  as  weU  in- 
formed on  every  phase  of  our  defense  as 
Is  my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Russell.  In  addition  to  his  great  intellect 
he  has  that  rare  quality  of  good  judg- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  bad  cold, 
it  Is  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  today 
to  manage  this  Defense  appropriations 
bin.  Taking  his  place  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
who,  like  Senator  Russell,  has  made  a 
great  study  of  military  matters  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  able  Members 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  dealt  with  many  of 
the  most  difficult  military  problems  on 
the  Senate  side  and  in  a  most  credible 
way.  I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
Senate  Subconmilttee  on  Military  Pre- 
paredness of  which  he  Is  chairman. 

Senator  Stennis  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  explaining  the  items  in  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  item  that 
was  of  particular  interest  to  me  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions. That  is  the  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem, commonly  referred  to  as  the  Nike  X. 
When  this  program  was  first  initiated, 
our  concerted  effort  was  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  Soviets.  The  buildup  of 
the  Chinese  nuclear  threat  has  further 
emphasized  the  need  to  start  deplojmient 
of  an  anti-baUistic-missile  system  in  this 
country. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafiT  again  this 
year  firmly  and  strongly  stated  the  need 
to  deploy  the  Nike  X.  The  Joint  Chiefs' 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  require- 
ment to  maintain  a  total  strategic  nu- 
clear balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Up  to  this  point  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  decision  to  begin  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system. 

An  ABM  system  to  protect  major  cities 
and  defense  installations  in  the  United 
States  Is  estimated  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  to  cost  around  $40  bil- 
lion. An  ABM  system  to  give  us  good 
protection  against  any  Chinese  nuclear 
threat  in  the  next  decade  would  cost  only 
a  fraction  of  this  amount. 
The  cost  of  defense  cannot  be  meas- 


ured in  dollars.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  make 
a  start  in  deploying  an  ABM  system.  This 
bill,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, provides  $730  million  which,  to- 
gether with  previously  appropriated 
funds,  will  make  a  total  of  $970  million 
available  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  start  the 
deployment  of  an  anti-missile-missile 
system.  How  much  further  we  go  with  an 
ABM  system  is  a  decision  that  could  be 
made  in  following  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other  area 
of  our  national  defense  which  deeply  con- 
cerns me.  We  are  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  development  in  several 
categories  of  miUtary  aircraft.  I  am  es- 
peciaUy  alarmed  about  our  lagging  de- 
velopment of  more  sophisticated  aircraft 
such  as  fighter  planes  and  supersonic 
bombers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
we  were  superbly  equipped  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war  but  had  a  very  limited  capa- 
bility for  conventional  warfare.  In  the 
last  2  years  we  have  developed  and  are 
continuing  to  develop  a  considerable 
capability  for  conventional  warfare.  This 
was  necessary.  It  was  a  mistake  in  my 
opinion,  however,  to  do  this  at  the  ex- 
ipense  of  curtailing  so  drasticaHy  our 
capabilities  for  nuclear  warfare. 

These  are  problems  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  deeply 
concerned  with,  and  to  which  we  will  be 
giving  ever-increasing  attention. 

The  $1.4  biUion  cut  In  this  bin  over 
the  budget  estimate  Is  a  sizable  cut,  but 
I  think  all  of  it  can  be  Justified.  The  cuts 
were  made  where  little.  If  any,  adverse 
effect  wUl  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  this  De- 
fense appro'"'"'ationa  biU  and  hope  it  will 
be  approve  '  the  Senate  without  any 
crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
very  fine  statement  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  f  CH-  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text, 
and  that  no  points  of  order  be  considered 
waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
areasfoUows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "else- 
where",  to  strike  out  "♦7,794.000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$7,760,300,000". 

On  page  2.  Une  18.  after  the  word  "cadets", 
to  strike  out  "$4,063,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,029,100,000". 

On  page  3.  line  2,  after  the  word  "else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$1,400,800,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,396,300,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  after  the  word  "cadets", 
to  sUike  out  "$6,692,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,619,300,000". 

On  page  6,  line  25,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment", to  strike  out  "$6,907,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$7,026,775,000". 

On  page  8.  line  9.  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$4,636,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,664,500,000". 

On  page  9,  Une  3.  after  the  word  "salaries", 
to  strike  out  "$391, 100,000"  and  Insert  "$392,- 
150,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  7,  after  the  word  "GoT- 
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ernment",  to  strike  out  "$5,352,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$5,371,475,000". 

On  page  11,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment", to  strike  out  "$955,000,000"  and 
insert  "$947,520,000". 

On  page  14.  line  23,  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", to  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  InBert 
"$10,000,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  9.  after  the  word  "Fund", 
to  strike  out  "$133,000,000"  and  Insert  "$118,- 
400,000". 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "$5,475,000,000"  and  Insert  "$5.- 
478,600,000";  and.  In  Une  4,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  para- 
graph, $269,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  NIKE-X  antibaUlstlc  missile  system.". 

On  page  16.  line  17.  after  the  word  "plants", 
to  strike  out  "$2,946,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,950,700,000";  and,  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "expended",  to  strike  out  "of  which 
$208,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Plll-B  aircraft  program"  and  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  paragraph,  $106,700,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  EA-GA  aircraft  pro- 
gram". 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  strike  out  "$1,420,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1.- 
297,000.000";  and.  in  line  15.  after  the  word 
"vessel",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  naval  vessel  In  foreign  shipyards". 

On  page  18,  Une  9,  after  the  word  "plants", 
to  strike  out  "$2,346,000,000"  and  insert  '$2- 
336,000,000". 

On  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  strike  out  "$5,588,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,547,400,000". 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  strike  out  "$2,439,800,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,433,800,000". 

On  page  21,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and 
insert  "$38,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  18,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  OTit  "$1,501,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,- 
511.000.000". 

On  page  22,  line  1.  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$1,806,700,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,826,700,000". 

On  page  22,  line  8,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$3,225,100,000"  and  insert 
"$3,255,100,000";  and.  In  line  10.  after  the 
word  "paragraph",  to  strike  out  "$51,000,000" 
and  insert  "$47,000,000". 

On  page  22,  Une  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$444,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$449,000,000". 

On  page  23.  line  20.  after  the  word  "trans- 
ferred", to  strike  out  "$125,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$100,000,000". 

On  page  24,  line  12.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$10,200,000"  and  Insert  "$11,- 
200,000". 

On  page  27.  line  6.  after  the  word  "exceed- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$86,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  19,  after  the  word  "cloth", 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "synthetic  fabric  or 
coated  synthetic  fabric,";  and,  on  page  38, 
Une  3.  after  the  word  "cloth",  to  Insert  a 
comma  and  "synthetic  fabric  or  coated  syn- 
thetic fabric". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  six 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  amendments 
will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  amendments  read. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.  I   ask   that  the  amendments   be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6,  line 
25,  strike  out  "$7,026,775,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,003,375,000". 

On  page  21,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out 
"$1,511,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,510,700,- 
000". 

On  page  22,  Unes  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"$1,826,700,000"  and  insert  "$1,826,400,- 
000". 

On  page  22,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out 
"$3,255,100,000"  and  hisert  "$3,255,- 
000,000". 

On  page  28,  Unes  8  through  12,  strike 
out: 

(J)  pay  and  aUowances  of  not  to  exceed 
nine  persons,  Including  personnel  detailed 
to  International  MlUtary  Headquarters  and 
Organizations,  at  rates  provided  for  under 
section  025 (d)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended;. 

On  page  28,  line  12,  strike  out  "(k)" 
and  insert  "(j)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
staff  members  of  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee has  explained  to  me  that  the  proposed 
amendments  merely  decrease  the  total  of 
the  bill  to  coordinate  with  what  was  done 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
Is  m.y  imderstanding  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  I  beUeve  I  should 
make  a  more  extensive  statement  than 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection.  The  amendments  will 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  carry  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $24  mUlion,  found  In  dif- 
ferent places  In  the  bill,  which  represents 
our  part  of  the  contribution  for  the 
headquarters  of  NATO,  SEATO,  and 
CENTO.  The  foreign  aid  bin  passed  yes- 
terday made  clear  that  this  money  would 
come  from  the  mlUtary  assistance  pro- 
gram it  being  considered  as  more  prop- 
erly belonging  there,  as  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate 
agreed  yesterday. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  wUl  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  proposed  amendments  for  that 
reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  myself,  another  amendment, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  45. 
after  Une  12,  insert: 

Sec.  641.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
none  of  the  funds  avaUable  to  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  may  be  used  to  test,  tnstaU, 
or  utilize  any  "cost-based"  or  "expense- 
based"  system  or  systems  for  accounting, 
for  budget  formulation  or  for  budget  admin- 
istration unless  the  Comptroller  General  d 


the  United  States  (after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget) 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  such  sys- 
tem or  systems:  (1)  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  appUcable  laws  governing  budgeting, 
accounting  and  the  administration  of  public 
funds  and  the  standards  and  procedures 
established  pursuant  thereto;  (2)  are  de- 
signed and  developed  for  uniform  applica- 
tion throughout  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  (3)  will  prevent  violations  of  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  statute  (R.S.  3€79;  31  USC  665). 

On  page  45,  Une  13,  strike  "641"  and 
insert  "642". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  offered  to  preserve 
the  position  and  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  with 
reference  to  the  appropriation  bills  and 
the  adequacy  of  systems  to  account  for 
public  funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  concerned  over  the  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  adopt  a  new  sys- 
tem for  accounting  that  is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  appropriation  structure  used 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Acts. 

The  budget  Included  $52.7  million  to 
implement  this  new  system.  These  funds 
were  disallowed  by  the  House,  and  the 
Department  of  E>efense  requested  the 
Senate  committee  to  restore  $3.4  million 
of  these  funds  to  finance  a  further  test 
of  the  proposed  system.  The  committee 
has  not  recommended  this  $3.4  million, 
but  has  indicated  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  further  test  but  that  it  must 
be  financed  from  available  resources. 

On  August  7,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
advised  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  its  plans  to  manage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  financial  program  in  a 
manner  that  Indicates  that  to  a  large  de- 
gree they  would  proceed  with  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  accounting  sys- 
tem. 

Based  on  Information  avaUable  to  the 
committees,  there  are  serious  questions 
as  to  the  desirability  of  proceeding  with 
this  system  at  this  time.  These  questions 
are: 

First.  Docs  that  system  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  applicable  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  budgeting,  accounting,  and 
the  administration  of  public  funds? 

Second.  Is  the  system  designed  and 
developed  for  uniform  application 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense? 
Third.  Is  the  system  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
deficiency  statute? 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  involved 
in  the  proposed  new  system,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
that  no  funds  shaU  be  used  for  this  sys- 
tem until  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States  has  certified  that  the  sys- 
tem meets  the  requirements  of  applica- 
ble laws  and  standards  for  Government 
accounting. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  all  members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  agree  that  this  is 
a  good  amendment.  It  is  estimated  that 
proceeding   with   the   present   program 
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effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cost  over  $50  milUon  a  year,  the 
u  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
,  to  put  int^  effect  does  not  seem  to 
substantial  merit^at  least,  accord- 
c  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken, 
have  studied  the  matter. 

LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.   Presl- 
wlll  the  Senator  yield?  ^ 

,  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
LONG  of  Louisiana.   Could   the 
f,MT  be  a  Uttle  more  explicit?  I  am 
auarreltng  with  the  Senator.  I  would 
c  to  understand  what  the  difference 
letween  the  two  systems,  so  that  I 
have    some   idea   as   to    why   the 
L»*— w—  is  necessary. 

STENNIS.  Under  the  present  sys- 

fimds  are  provided  in  precise  ap- 

categories,  which  are  based 

iefinite  activities,  such  as  "pay  and 

"permanent  change  of  sta- 

travel,"  "operating  forces,"  "train- 

actlvlUes,"  and  "medical  activities.' 

the  proposal  there  would  be  a 

of  certain  of  the  appropriations 

activities.    For    example,    a    new 

entitled,      "Operations, 

would   total   $15   billion,   with 

activities   as   "Strategic   Forces." 

Purposes  Forces"  and  "Admin- 

and  associated  activities." 

President,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
.^  that  the  Congress  loses  Its  control 
these  very  large  appropriations. 
we  adopt  the  amendment,  we  wul 
a  chance  to  protect  the  legislative 
„  of  the  Govenunent. 
Sr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Se  lator. 
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At.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  Mississippi  yield? 
VIr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  little  concerned 
the  amendment,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Senator  has  Just  stated.  Do  I 

understand  that,  fundamental- 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  proposing 
rather  drastic  change  In  the  accovmt- 
metbods  of  the  Department  of  De- 
I,  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of 
aiinual  requests  for  appropriation? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  that  Is  about  what 
amoimts  to,  particularly  with  respect 
funds  provided  for  military  persormel 
_d  operation  and  maintenance. 
Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  further  whether 
!  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Force  concur  In  the  recommenda- 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suppose  they  do.  They 
dinarily  do  when  It  comes  to  the  final 
decision.  They  have  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
liiformation  as  to  the  position  of  the 
J  )int  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect  to  the 
afnendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  imderstand  they  are 
riot  materially  concerned.  They  have  no 
E  DsiUon  that  I  know  of.  The  amendment 
V  ill  merely  preserve  the  status  quo.  It  is 
r  ot  an  innovation;  it  will  merely  prevent 
t  le  Department  from  making  an  inno- 
\  ition  until  Congress  Is  further  con- 
^fnced  of  the  merits  of  the  need. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  imderstand.  But  here  we 
{ re  at  10  minutes  after  2  on  a  Friday  af- 
t  >moon.  A  great  many  Senators  already 
1  ave  left  Washington.  If  my  count  is  cor- 
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rect  hardly  a  baker's  dozen — or  less  than 
that:  not  more  than  six— Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber.  We  are  asked  to  consider  a 
proposal  which,  I  take  it,  is  endorsed  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  As  it  has 
been  described  to  me,  we  can  have  no 
real  debate  on  the  merits.  Superficially, 
it  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ii,  attempting  to  install  a  new.  modern- 
ized, streamlined  method  of  accounting. 
For  us  to  deny  him  that  right,  with  only 
six  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  and  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion's point  of  view  to  be  presented,  is 
hardly  wise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committee  is  not 
trying  to  freeze  the  situation  in  any  way. 
The  amendment  itself— and  to  me  it  is  a 
Uttle  technical— provides  "for  budget  ad- 
ministration imless  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral-of  the  United  States  <  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget)  has  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  such  system  or  systems" — 
That  is  the  new  provision — 
( 1 )    Meet  the  requirements  of  all  applicable 
laws    governing    budgeting,    accounting    and 
the  administration  of  public  funds  and  the 
standards   and   procedures   established   pur- 
suant thereto;  (2)  are  designed  and  developed 
for  uniform  application  throughout  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense,   and    (3)    will   prevent 
violations  of  the  antideficiency  statute  (R.S. 
3679;  31  U.S.C.  665). 

In  other  words,  it  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  will  be  brought  in  on 
these  matters  and  they  cannot  do  these 
things  until  he  certifies,  after  conference 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  these  things  have  been  met. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Etoes  the  Senator  know  if 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  been  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  this  change  in 
accounting  procedure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  they  had  some 
consultation  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  respect  to  the 
change  in  accounting  procedure? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  he  must  have 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  or  they  would 
not  have  asked  for  it;  but  they  are  pro- 
ceeding to  do  it  anyway,  after  the  House 
committee  resolved  against  it  in  their  re- 
port. This  committee  is  not  convinced. 
We  say: 

Based  on  Information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee there  are  serious  questions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  proceeding  with  this  system  at 
this  time.  These  considerations  are :  Does  the 
system  meet  requirements  of  applicable  laws 
with  respect  to  budgeting,  accounting,  and 
administration  of  public  funds;  Is  the  system 
designed  and  developed  for  uniform  applica- 
tion throughout  the  Department  of  Defense; 
Is  the  system  adequate  to  provide  for  strict 
enforcement  of  the   antideficiency   statute? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  Senator  who 
has  a  higher  regard  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
than  I,  although  I  do  find  myself  in  a 
good  many  cases  agreeing  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  disagreeing  with 
the  members  of  the  committee.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  the 


place  or  the  way  to  bring  up  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  present  their 
views  or  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
case  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  not  insist  on  forc- 
ing this  amendment  to  a  voice  vote  with 
.such  a  sparse  attendance,  but  rather, 
thr.t  he  will  defer  the  amendment  until 
Monday  when  it  may  be  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  possibly 
the  White  House,  would  be  able  to  make 
their  views  known  to  Senators,  and 
those  of  us  who  would  want  to  hear 
those  views  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  should 
let  the  amendment  go  through. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  defer  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  a 
live  quorum.  The  Senator  imderstands 
that.  It  looks  as  if  this  may  be  a  con- 
troversial amendment,  but  we  may  be 
able  to  dispose  of  it  quickly  on  Monday. 
Mr.   YOUNG  of  North   Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of  North  Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  defense  appropriations  will  be 
over  $85  billion  this  year,  including  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  adopted 
earlier  in  the  year 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  best  possible 
accounting  procedure  in  effect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It 
should  be  a  system  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  understand.  If  we 
were  to  follow  Secretary  McNamara  in 
his  proposal,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  Senators  to  ferret  out  what  we 
are  spending  to  justify  the  multiple 
items  in  this  or  any  future  bill.  As  far  as 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  concerned, 
this  is  a  problem  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily come  before  them ;  this  is  a  budget 
matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Imagine  they  do  not 
have  much  interest  in  money,  as  long  as 
they  get  all  they  need. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  un- 
fair. I  do  not  have  any  competence  to 
pass  on  this  question  now,  but  It  occurs 
to  me  that  Secretary  McNamara,  with 
his  vast  business  experience  and  back- 
ground. Is  pretty  well  qualified  to  set  up 
a  modern,  streamlined  system  of  ac- 
counting. I  think  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  find  it 
necessary  to  change  a  little  bit  of  their 
thinking  as  to  how  appropriation  bills 
should  be  submitted,  if  there  are  new  and 
better  ways  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on 
that  question  today.  Some  people  say, 
"We  have  done  it  this  way  since  Hector 
was  a  pup,  or  that  way,"  and  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  understand  it. 

I  may  be  wrong  but  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  knows?  We  will  not  finish  the  bill 
today  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
will  give  the  administration  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  its  views.  If  they  come  in 
and  say  they  do  not  have  any  objection, 
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let  us  pass  the  amendment  quickly  on 

Monday.  ..     .  ,  ^     x., 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  doubly 
assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  rush  anything 
through  the  Senate.  We  want  the  pro- 
posal thoroughly  understood  and  debated 
as  much  as  anyone  may  see  fit.  I  do  think 
it  is  well  for  us  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
debate  it  further. 

The  question  has  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  doubt 
that  Mr.  McNamara  has  anything  par- 
ticularly in  mind  on  this  matter. 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Anthony,  one  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  not  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  restore  the  funds  disallowed  by  the 
House  for  this  new  system.  They  did  ask 
for  fimds  to  finance  a  further  test  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  President,  when  fimds  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  are  disallowed,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  clearly  states  the 
intent  of  such  action,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  follow  accordingly.  It 
is  clear  in  this  instance  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  not  following  the  full  in- 
tent of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Furthermore,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  recommended 
concurrence  in  the  House  action. 

We  are  not  against  change,  but  we 
want  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Requests  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions must  be  submitted  in  a  form  that 
allows  for  a  review  of  the  requests.  Of 
course,  the  Department's  accounting  sys- 
tem should  provide  for  an  accounting  of 
the  public's  funds — that  is  the  appropria- 
tions granted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  on  the  basis  of  the 
explanation  made  here  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Perhaps  the  legislative  branch 
and  its  staff  should  modernize  their  own 
accounting  thinking.  I  am  not  saying  this 
is  so,  because  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  call  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  ascertain  their 
position.  If  they  do  not  want  the  amend- 
ment opposed,  I  shall  not  object.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  a  quorum  call, 
I  could  request  one  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  do  not  believe  the 
legislative  branch  is  presumptively  wrong 
about  the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  going  to  press 
for  the  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 
I  shall  not  insist  on  a  quonun  call. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  action  on  the  pro- 
posal be  deferred  until  Monday? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  At  the  request  of  the 
Senator,  we  are  glad  to  defer  the  amend- 
ment until  Monday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  p\ir- 
Pose  of  asking  the  Senator  from  Missis 


legislated  separately  for  activities  not  asso- 
ciated with  Vietnam. 

I  questioned  Mr.  McNamara,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  concerning  the  transfer 
of  the  military  assistance  program  of 
Laos  and  Thailand. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  some 
time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  separate 
the  military  aid  program  from  eco- 
nomic aid  programs,  and  the  Congress 
refused  to  do  that.  But  now  we  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  coming  in  and 
nibbling  away  at  the  military  assistance 
program.  As  I  previously  stated.  I  am  sure 
the  DOD  would  like  to  have  the  entire 
mUitary  assistance  program  integrated 
into  its  regular  appropriation  accounts 
so  that  congressional  control  is  com- 
pletely eroded  away. 

It  strikes  me  that  notice  should  be 
given,  here  and  now.  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  when  they  come  up  for 
money  next  year,  they  should  not  mingle 
the  funds  for  military  assistance  with  the 
regular  Defense  budget  except  for  the 
money  provided  for  the  South  Vietna- 
mese and  the  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  whether  he  agrees  with 
that  or  not. 

Mr.  STENI'IIS.  First,  without  any  hesi- 
tation whatsoever,  let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  him.  Of  course.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  committee.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  that.  But  I  will  enlarge  my  remarks  to 
the  extent  that  I  remember  during  the 
calendar  year  1965.  part  of  which  is  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  when  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  called  upon  to  handle  the 
supplemental  bill  which  was  based  on  the 
stepped-up  war  emergency. 

The  Inclusion  of  such  funds  was  con- 
trary to  my  thoughts,  then,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  emergency  they  got  them  in 
the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  the  amount  in 
this  bill  goes  far  beyond  any  encourage- 
ment, if  any.  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  ever  gave  them  on  this 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  am,  too.  I  think, 
frankly,  that  this  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  make  such 
changes,  as  the  Senator  says,  without  the 
consent  of  Uie  House  and  Senate.  But 
we  did.  in  a  way.  let  it  go  until  it  was 
too  late.  Now  we  are  really  getting  into 
tlie  matter  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  notify  the  Department  of  Defense 
now,  that  when  its  budget  is  presented 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  amend- 
ments were  adopted  whereby  $24.1  mil- 
lion was  cut  from  the  bill.  I  understand 
that  was  for  the  international  military 
headquarters? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  wiU  re- 
member that  I  tried  to  have  that  done  in 
committee 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  not  there  when 
that  happened. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  voted  on  the 
bill,  but  on  motion  I  was  shouted  down. 
I  am  glad  the  committee  saw  fit  to  put 
it  in. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  allow  me 
to  interject  at  this  point,  he  is  correct; 
it  was  cut.  The  cormnittee  passed  it  over 
until  now,  as  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wanted,  but  it  is  in  there  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  that  we  have  tak- 
en care  of  this? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Let  me  say  to  him  that  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  rejecting  the  Senator's  thought  at 
that  time,  even  though  I  could  not  be 
there  at  that  particular  time,  but  the 
matter  has  been  remedied  in  the  other 
bill  which  was  passed  last  night. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  also 
famUiar  with  the  item  of  $60  million  for 
NATO  infrastructure  contained  in  the 
military  construction  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  that  bill  is  reported,  the  $60  mil- 
lion wUl  be  stricken  because  it  is  included 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  As  I  pointed  out 
on  Wednesday  when  the  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  bill  was  being  de- 
bated, at  the  rate  the  DOD  has  been  In- 
corporating the  mihtary  assistance  pro- 
gram with  its  own  funds  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  entire  program  is  inte- 
grated into  the  DOD  budget.  I  fear 
that  if  this  happens  Congress  will  lose 
what  little  control  it  presently  has  over 
the  military  aid  program.  The  funds  will 
be  concealed  In  the  huge  DOD  budget 
and  the  program  will  not  receive  the  close 
congressional  scrutiny  it  receives  when 
it  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  support  the  Senator's 
position  on  that  one  most  rigidly,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  the  fact  that  not  only 
has  the  Department  of  Defense  taken 
over  in  the  infrastructure  and  the  head- 
quarters moneys  necessary  to  operate 
NATO,  CENTO,  and  others,  but  It  has 
also  taken  over  the  appropriations  for    next  year,  it  cease  commingling  its  funds 


military  assistance  to  Thailand  and 
Laos. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  took 
over  the  appropriations  for  South  Viet- 
nam it  was  stated  in  the  report  on  the 
supplemental  defense  bill  for  1966: 

This  limited  merger  of  funding  of  support 
of  allied  forces  with  that  of  our  own  forces 
engaged  in  the  same  areas  and  for  the  same 
purpose  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  cum- 
bersome, time-consuming,  and  InefBclent 
parallel  and  separate  financial  and  logistics 


sippl  a  question,  without  losing  my  right     systems  in  the  combat  zone.  The  military 
to  the  floor.  assistance   program  would  continue  to   be 


With  funds  required  for  military  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  STENI^IS.  Some  argument  can  be 
made,  with  logic,  that  support  for  mili- 
tary aid  for  South  Vietnam  could  well  be 
included  in  the  military  bill.  I  think  it  is 
a  part  of  our  fighting  structure,  to  a  great 
degree  but.  certainly,  none  of  these 
others  should  be  included.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  frwm  Mississippi. 
I  feel  that  Congress  can  exercise  better 
control  over  the  mUitary  assistance  pro- 
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gra  m  by  maintaining  it  as  a  separate  ap- 
prc  priaUon  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  How- 
eve  r,  I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  I  know 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  gave 
th€  department  the  authority  to  merge 
the  funds  provided  for  the  forces  of 
South  Vietnam.  Nonetheless,  I  believe 
th«  Department  of  Defense  is  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  our  generosity  by 
merging  the  entire  military  assistance 
pr<  gram  with  its  own  funds. 

]  It.  STENNIS.  Let  me  add  one  point 
th(  re.  With  reference  to  the  $24  million 
wi  Ich  the  Senator  mentioned  a  few  min- 
utis  ago.  I  realize  the  Senator  has  the 
flo  )r.  I  could  not  be  present  in  the  ap- 
pr>priations  room  that  morning  when 
th  !  Senator  from  Louisiana  brought  up 
th  s  subject.  If  I  had  been,  I  would  have 
renembered  the  Senator's  fight  for  it. 
ar  d  I  would  have  mentioned  it  in  connec- 
ti{  n  with  the  amount  that  was  offered  a 
mnute  ago.  Even  though  I  had  heard 
thit  the  Senator  had  brought  up  the 
su  Jject,  it  was  not  so  vivid  in  my  mind 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  I  been  there. 
Tlius,  I  give  full  credit  to  the  Senator 
f r  )m'  Louisiana  for  these  amendments 
w  th  reference  to  the  $24  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
g(  od  friend  from  Mississippi,  I  am  not 
lo  Jklng  for  credit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  that  the  Senator 

is  not.  ^^  . . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  when  the  matter 
w  IS  considered,  it  was  at  the  tail  end  of 
tl  e  meeting.  I  resented  the  fact,  to  some 
e-  :tent,  that  I  was  shouted  down,  because 
I  aid  not  believe  the  members  of  the  com- 
n  ittee  knew  the  significance  of  my  mo- 
tl  an.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  agrees 
v  Ith  me,  and  that  what  we  should  do — 
I  repeat— Is  to  notify  the  Department  of 
I  ef ense  that  we  expect  them  to  let  the 
r^quests  for  miUtary  assistance  be  re- 
t  lined  in  the  foreign  aid  budget  amongst 
t  le  funds  appropriated  to  the  President. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  not  speaking 
1  >r  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  of 
c  jurse;  but  I  think  I  reflect  largely  his 
£  sntiments,  nonetheless. 

UEDT7CTTON   TH   APPBOPUATION    FOE   r-lllB 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
I  ot  rise  to  speak  to  the  pending  amend- 
1  lent  but,  rather,  to  address  my  remarks 
1 0  an  Item  in  the  bill  to  be  found  on  page 
:  6,  line  18,  under  the  title  "Procurement 
(if  Aircraft  and  Missiles,  Navy." 

Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
;n  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
rom  the  committee's  report,  beginning 
)n  page  5  with  the  subtitle  "F-lllB  Air- 
Taf  t  Program,"  and  continuing  on  page 
i,  to  the  subtitle  "Retention  of  B-52  Air- 
:raft." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
B7as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iS  follows: 

F-lllB  AntCEATT  Pkogram 

The  President's  budget  Includes  a  request 
of  $287  million  tor  the  procurement  of  20 
p-lllB  aircraft  for  flight  testing  and  fleet 
tlellvery.  Funds  were  also  Included  In  the 
request  for  the  advance  procurement  of  long 
leadtlme  components  to  start  the  production 
of  a  number  of  foUowon  aircraft.  On  May  17, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  request  could  be  reduced  to 
9208,800,000  for  the  procurement  of  a  lesser 
number  of  aircraft.  This  revised  estimate  also 
included  funds  for  the  advance  procurement 
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of  long  leadtUne  components.  The  reduction 
in  the  Navy's  request  for  this  aircraft  was 
ascribed   to  program   delays  caused  by   the 
crash  of  Navy  test  plane  No.  4.  The  bUl  as  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  includes 
$208,800,000  for  the  Navy's  revised  program. 
The  F-lllB  airplane  has  encountered  se- 
rious difficulties  in  development  during  the 
4i,i   years  of  the  research  and  development 
program.  The  testimony  of  Navy  officials  in- 
dicates that  the  combat  mission  performance 
of  the  P-lllB  Is  far  below  specified  require- 
ments and   that  serious  design  deficiencies 
exist  which  make  the  airplane  unsuitable  for 
carrier-based  operations.  In  view  of  the  mar- 
ginal capability  of  the  F-lllB  in  the  earner 
environment,  the  committee  believes  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  commit  the  aircraft. 
to  full  series  production  by  providing  all  the 
funds  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  fundamental  question  of  whether  this 
airplane  can  be  used  on  aircraft  carriers 
will  not  be  answered  until  after  the  Initia- 
tion of  carrier  suitability  tests.  The  com- 
mittee beUeves  that  before  full  series  pro- 
duction is  Initiated,  the  Navy  should  con- 
tinue research  and  development  in  order  to 
establish  that  the  P-lllB  will  be  carrier  suit- 
able. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  funds 
should  be  provided  only  for  the  additional 
aircraft  that  are  required  for  the  continua- 
tion of  development.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  program  of  $115  million, 
which  Is  a  reduction  of  $172  million  In  the 
budget    request   and   of    $93,800,000   In   the 
House  allowance  for  this  aircraft.  The  funds 
recommended  by  the  committee  will  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  6  aircraft  and  ap- 
proximately $10  million  for  the  advance  pro- 
curement of  TF30-P-12  engines  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  possible  future  buy  of  this  aircraft. 
However,  if  it  is  determined  not  to  proceed 
with  the  production  of  the  P-lllB  aircraft, 
these    engines   can   be    utilized   In    the   Air 
Force's  PB-lll   aircraft.   All   other  requests 
for  the  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  com- 
ponents for  the  P-lllB  program  have  been 
disallowed. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  review  the  P-lllB  program  thor- 
oughly before  authorizing  series  production 
of  the  aircraft.  In  recommending  $115  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  to  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
only  6  P-lllB  aircraft  to  continue  the  Navy's 
research  and  development  program,  and  to 
provide  approximately  $10  mUUon  far  the 
procurement  of  P-12  engines  to  support  a 
possible  future  buy  of  this  aircraft.  No  funds 
have  been  provided  for  advance  procurement 
of  long  leadtlme  components  other  than  the 
engines  referred  to  above. 

Further,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee lT\  recommending  these  funds  that  It 
consl^rs  the  F-lllB  program  to  be  In  the 
researt:h  and  development  stage,  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  efforts  to  prove  that  the 
aircraft  can  be  made  carrier  suitable.  The 
fact  that  these  funds  are  provided  In  the 
appropriation  entitled  "Procurement  of  air- 
craft and  missiles,  Navy,"  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Indication  of  approving  this 
aircraft  for  production. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  41/2  years  have  gone  by  since  No- 
vember 24,  1962,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  overruled  the  expert  judgment 
and  the  recommendations  of  all  of  his 
top  mihtary  officers  and  civilian  technical 
advisers,  announced  that  the  TFX  air- 
plane would  be  built  by  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  During  the  long  period  of 
research  and  development  which  fol- 
lowed— and  which  has  yet  a  long  way  to 
go—serious  design  and  operational  de- 
ficiencies have  developed  in  the  F-111 
aircraft,  as  the  TFX  is  now  called. 


Very  little  information  has  been  given 
voluntarily  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  pub- 
lic about  the  severe  problems  which  have 
beset  the  F-111  program,  although  the 
Pentagon  has  repeatedly  assured  us  that 
all  will  be  well  eventually  and  that  the 
plane  will  be  militarily  "acceptable"— 
sometime  in  the  future. 

During  the  first  half  of  1967,  however, 
some  of  the  harsh  facts  have  been  dis- 
closed by   Pentagon  witnesses  in  con- 
gressional appropriations  hearings.  Most 
recently,    information    about    the    ex- 
tremely poor  status  of  development  of  the 
F-lllB,  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX, 
was   revealed   by   Defense   Department 
officials  in  a  Senate  appropriations  hear- 
ing on  July  14.  Navy  witnesses  admitted: 
First,  that  the  aircraft  is  not  now  suitable 
for  use  on  aircraft  carriers:  second,  that 
it   is   seriously   deficient   in   almost  all 
categories  of  flight  performance:  third, 
that  tests  to  determine  whether  it  can 
be  made  carrier  suitable  cannot  even 
start  until  at  least  2  years  from  now, 
and  more  than  6y2  years  after  the  con- 
tract award ;  and,  fourth,  that  costs  have 
more  than  tripled  since  the  1962  esti- 
mates were  made. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Nitze,  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald, conceded  in  testimony  on  July 
14  that  the  existing  deficiencies  of  the 
F-lllB  make  it  unsuitable  for  service 
use,  and  that  it  will  be  2  years  or  more 
before  it  will  be  known  whether  this  air- 
craft can  be  made  carrier  suitable. 

In  view  of  the  present  deficient  per- 
formance of  this  aircraft  and  the  disturb- 
ing testimony  that  it  may  never  be  suit- 
able for  fleet  use.  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Appropriations  has  very   prudently 
reduced  the  appropriation  from  the  origi- 
nal budget  request  for  the  F-lllB  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  the  original  20  planes 
which  the  Navy  requested  at  a  cost  of 
$287  million,  the  committee  has  provided 
approximately  $115  mUllon  for  the  pro- 
curement of  only  six  aircraft  to  be  used 
principally  for  flight  testing.  Included  in 
that  figure  is  some  $10  million  for  pro- 
duction of  the  new  P-12  engine  which 
had  to  be  ordered  for  the  Navy  plane. 
But  funds  which  were  requested  for  long 
leadtime   items,   to   initiate   full   senes 
production  of  the  F-lllB,  are  denied  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
provide  only  those  funds  that  are  neces- 
sary to  continue  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  build  enough  planes  for  test- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  F-lUB 
can  ever  be  made  carrier  suitable  and  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  its  specified  com- 
bat missions.  The  disbursement  of  any 
funds  for  the  production  program  is 
prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  action 
on  this  appropriation  was  taken  on  the 
basis  of  imimpeachable  and  compelling 
facts.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Navy  witnesses,  there  are  a  number  of 
documents  which  support  and  sustain 
the  committee's  conclusions. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year,  Navy 
test  pUots  conducted  the  third  official 
Navy  preliminary  evaluation  of  the 
F-lllB.  They  again  found  that  the  plane 
is  unsuitable  for  Navy  use,  as  they  had 
reported  twice  before,  in  1965  and  1966. 
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Their  testing  disclosed  many,  many, 
many  deficiencies  for  which  "correction 
is  mandatory,"  and  a  large  number  for 
which  correction  is  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  this  F-lllB  airplane  re- 
mains unfit  for  service  use.  It  is  conceded 
to  be  Incapable  of  carrier-based  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  also  known  and  conceded,  Mr. 
President,  by  Navy  technicians  of  the 
highest  competence,  that  "fixes"  required 
in  the  production  aircraft  for  many  of 
the  "mandatory  for  correction"  deficien- 
cies are  difficult  to  achieve  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  proposed  fixes  is  question- 
able. Further,  there  are  a  number  of 
deficiencies  for  which  no  fix  is  now  in 
progress  and  the  prospect  of  devising  an 
acceptable  fix  is  uncertain. 

Problems  of  great  concern  to  the  Navy 
engineers  are  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
aircraft,  in  its  excess  weight,  in  the  air 
inlet,  in  the  speed  brakes,  the  flight  con- 
trol system,  and  the  artificial  stability 
system.  Many  of  these  problems  have 
been  in  the  aircraft  since  the  blueprint 
stage,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  exist  since  the  start  of  research 
and  development.  Nothing  yet  has  been 
done  to  correct  them,  and,  as  the  Navy 
engineers  reported,  it  is  questionable 
whether  some  of  them  ever  will  be  fixed. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  F-lllB  have  existed  so  long  and 
have  been  considered  so  serious  that 
twice  in  1964  high-ranking  Navy  officers 
In  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  recom- 
mended that  the  F-lllB  program  be 
halted  until  the  aircraft  could  be  rede- 
signed to  correct  its  deficiencies.  Their 
recommendations  were  not  followed,  and 
the  development  of  this  deficiently  per- 
forming aircraft  continued.  A  redesign 
of  this  Navy  plane  was  also  recom- 
mended by  the  subcontractor,  the  Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Corp..  in  1964. 
That  recommendation  was  also  made 
in  1964.  Its  recommendation  was  like- 
wise rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  may  be 
a  number  of  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
and  the  problems  which  attend  this  F- 
111  program.  Principal  among  them,  in 
my  view,  is  the  rigid  adherence  to  the 
commonality  concept  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  this  biservice  aircraft  pro- 
gram from  the  beginning.  If  common- 
ality— the  use  of  identical  components 
to  an  impractical  degree — had  not  been 
demanded  and  enforced  throughout  the 
research  and  development  program,  I  am 
convinced  that  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  would  have  long  ago  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  produce  this  hybrid  weap- 
ons system.  Had  they  been  free  to  do 
so,  I  am  convinced  they  would  have 
accepted  and  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Navy's  technical  ex- 
perts and  those  of  the  Grumman  Air- 
craft Co.,  the  subcontractor  for  the  Navy 
plane,  for  a  major  redesign  of  the  air- 
craft. Had  that  been  done,  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  would  have  developed 
a  much  better  weapon  at  much  less  cost. 
We  were  told  In  1963  that  common- 
ality and  a  biservice  plane  would  save 
a  billion  dollars.  Instead,  Mr.  President, 
the  Insistence  on  commonality  has  not 
only  greatly  impaired  the  weaponry  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  system,  but  it  has 
become  a  multibillion-doUar  blunder. 


Mr.  President,  another  Important  fac- 
tor in  the  committee's  examination  of 
this  program  is  Its  costs,  which  have,  in 
the  41/2  years  of  its  development,  spiraled 
upward  just  as  steadily  as  the  perform- 
ance capabilities  of  the  plane  have 
drifted  downward. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  conclude?  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  I  could,  to  keep  the 
continuity. 

At  the  time  the  TFX  award  was  made 
to  General  Dynamics  in  1962,  It  was  rep- 
resented that  the  F-111  would  have  a 
complete  imit  cost  of  about  $2.9  million. 
Now  the  Navy  admits  that  the  "flyaway" 
cost  of  the  F-lllB  will  be  $8  million,  and 
the  total  cost  of  each  plane,  more  than 
$10  million.  Thus,  by  the  reckoning  of 
the  Defense  Department  itself,  the  cost 
of  each  Navy  plane  has  more  than 
tripled. 

In  1962,  we  were  told  that  the  total 
program  estimate  for  more  than  1,700 
General  Dynamics  TFX  planes  would  be 
$5.8  billion.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  De- 
fense Department  that  the  total  program 
estimate  for  more  than  400  fewer — the 
actual  nimnber  is  classifled — is  more  than 
double  the  1962  total  program  estimate. 
In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  get 
fewer  planes  and  pay  double. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  by  far  the  high- 
est flgure  ever  estimated  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  one  mili- 
tary aircraft.  The  enormity  of  the  costs 
and  the  questionable  future  of  the  air- 
plane are  compelling  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  limiting  the  Navy  to  six  planes 
In  this  appropriation  and  eliminating 
the  long  leadtime  items  that  would 
have  launched  the  Navy's  production 
program. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  P-lllB  are  not 
limited  to  its  flying  qualities  and  its 
problems  in  carrier  suitability.  It  is  seri- 
ously degraded  in  the  aerodynamic  char- 
acteristics and  combat  mission  perform- 
ance which  the  Navy  sought  to  obtain 
and  which  were  guaranteed  and  speci- 
fled  in  the  General  Ds^^amlcs  contract. 
Secretary  Nltze  and  the  Navy  admirals 
testifled  on  July  14  about  the  estimated 
performance  and  mission  characteris- 
tics of  the  F-lllB  which  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  fleet  if  it  ever  can  be  made 
carrier  suitable.  Many  of  the  flgures  in 
their  testimony,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
contract  guarantees  and  specifications, 
are  classified  because  of  national  security 
reasons.  I  cannot  quote  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. However,  the  deficiencies  can  be 
mentioned  because  they  do  not  disclose 
full  capabilities. 

The  current  Navy  estimate  of  the 
empty  weight  of  the  plane  that  will  be 
introduced  to  the  fleet  shows  It  to  be 
7,308  poimds  overweight,  or  almost  4  tons 
over  the  empty  weight  that  was  guar- 
anteed in  the  General  Dynamics  con- 

The  takeoff  weight  of  the  F-lllB — 
and  that  is  what  you  have  got  to  count 
on;  the  takeoff  weight  is  what  you  flght 
^th— which  will  be  introduced  to  the 
fleet.  Is  estimated  by  the  Navy  at  16,412 
pounds  overweight,  or  more  than  8  tons 
over  the  takeoff  weight  specified  In  the 


General  Dynamics  contract.  It  Is  almost 
15  tons  heavier  than  the  plane  the  Navy 
originally  wanted  back  in  1962,  and  its 
enormous  weight  growth  \s  one  of  the 
factors  primarily  responsible  for  Its 
present  unsuitability  for  service  use.  Bear 
in  mind,  they  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  a  SWIP  program,  which  had  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  weight 
they  could  dispense  with,  and  still  have 
a  plane  left  that  would  fly. 

In  its  loiter  altitude,  the  F-lllB  is  5,000 
feet  deflcient  in  its  specification,  or  al- 
most 1  mile  short  of  the  specified  alti- 
tude. It  is  11,000  feet,  or  more  than  2 
miles,  short  in  meeting  the  specifications 
for  combat  ceiling.  It  has  a  number  of 
other  very  serious  performance  deflclen- 
cies,  including  significant  lack  of  capa- 
bility in  loiter  time  for  defense  of  the 
fleet,  in  acceleration  to  combat  speed,  and 
in  the  vital  characteristics  of  "wind  over 
the  deck"  required  for  takeoff  and  land- 
ing on  aircraft  carriers.  For  example,  the 
wind  over  the  carrier  deck  required  for 
takeoff  is  27  knots  higher  than  originally 
specified. 

In  addition  to  Its  severe  limitations  of 
performance,  the  F-lllB  has  very  i>oor 
maneuverability  in  combat  because  of 
the  large  increase  in  weight  and  the 
poor  aerodynamic  design.  In  ftict,  Mr. 
President,  Defense  Department  officials 
no  longer  describe  the  aircraft  as  a 
fighter  plane.  It  is  not  capable  of  dog- 
fighting  with  enemy  aircraft.  Although 
its  original  designation  of  "TFX"  rep- 
resented the  words  '*'tactlcal  fighter,  ex- 
perimental," the  Navy  now  admits  that 
the  F-lllB  will  not  replace  existing 
fighter  aircraft  when  it  goes  into  service. 
The  TFX  was  intended.  In  1962,  to  sup- 
plEint  the  F-4  Phantom  completely  as  the 
Navy's  carrier-based  fighter.  I  quote  Ad- 
miral McDonald  about  the  fact  that  the 
F-lllB  is  no  longer  considered  for  the 
fighter  assignment: 

Admiral  McDonald  ....  we  did  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  P-lllB  also  would 
have  to  have  another  fighter  plane  aboard 
the  carrier. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  fewer  F-lllB's  on  the  carrier  in 
order  to  have  fighter  planes  to  accom- 
pany and  protect  it — this  Is  the  plane 
that  was  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of 
fighter  and  long-range  attack  aircraft 
for  our  Navy. 

Admiral  McDonald  further  said: 
Now  when  we  came  to  that  conclusion.  It 
eased  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people. 

I  suspect  it  did. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  eventual  carrier  suitability  of 
the  F-lllB  will  be  marginal  at  best,  if 
it  ever  is  achieved  at  all,  and  that  the 
tests  to  determine  whether  the  plane  Is 
usable  in  the  fieet  cannot  begin  for  at 
least  2  years.  Originally  those  tests 
were  scheduled  to  start  in  mid- 1966.  The 
Navy  witnesses  testifled  on  July  14  that 
the  slippage  of  at  least  3  years  in  the 
program  Is  due  to  technical  reasons,  and 
not  to  the  controversy  which  has  marked 
the  development  of  the  F-1 1 1 . 

I  want  to  say  for  this  record,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  asked  the  question  re- 
lating to  that  matter  because  I  do  not 
want  it  ever  to  be  contended  that  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Senate 
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Pi  iimanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tl  «u  Into  this  program  has  in  any  way 
b  impered.  hindered,  or  prevented  the 
p:  eduction  of  the  plane  that  we  thought 
w !  were  buying,  and  that  it  was  repre- 
se  nted  that  we  would  get. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  to  exercise 
a  measure  of  restraint  In  my  remarks 
hi  ire  today.  I  only  hope  that  if  any  Mem- 
U  r  of  this  body  has  any  lingering  doubt 
al  out  where  we  are  in  this  program,  he 
w  11  seek  an  opportimity  to  read,  and 
v  11  read,  the  unexpurgated  record  of 
tl:  e  Senate  Awroprlations  Committee's 
hi  aring.  I  wish  each  Senator  could  be 
made  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
tr  nth  regarding  this  weapons  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  these 
fi  ets,  the  Congress,  with  a  consciousness 
ol  Its  duty,  simply  has  no  alternative 
e:  cept  to  withhold  fimds  for  the  pur- 
el  ase — ^for  the  prociu-ement — of  this 
faulty  and  deficient  airplane.  To  do 
o(herwlse,  to  appropriate  funds  for  its 
pi  ocurement,  would  condone  a  grievous 
ei  ror — one  that  could  become  critical  to 
nj  itional  defense — and  commit  lis  to  pay 
e:  travagantly  and  wastef ully  for  a  defl- 
ci  }nt,  inadequate,  and  second-rate  weap- 
oi  is  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  Qt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
p(,rt  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  an 
a]  tide  entitled  "New  F-111  Troubles  De- 
la  ir  Combat  Testing  in  Vietnam,"  wrlt- 
tci  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  and  pub- 
IL  hed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday, 
A  igiist  11,  1967;  and  also  an  article  en- 
ti  led  "Vibration  of  F-lllA  Admitted," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
A  igust  12. 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ;re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a!  follows: 

II  turn  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  11,  1967  J 

N)  ;w  F-lll  TiouBi.18  Dtlat  Combat  Tssts  n* 

Vietnam 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

rhe  swing- wing  P-111  airplane,  plagued  by 
ec  Qtroversy  and  technical  troubles  since  Its 
In  :eptlon  five  years  ago,  has  develoi)ed  new 
pi  iblems — including  excessive  vibration — on 
tl  e  eve  of  its  planned  deployment  to  Vlet- 
n:  m. 

Military,  Congressirmal  and  Industrial 
•o  jrces  agreed  yesterday  that  the  A-model, 
tt  e  Air  Force  version  of  the  two-service  plane, 
hi  d  encountered  new  technical  difficulties  as 
te  iting  continued  and  that  its  old  difficulties 
hi  d  not  yet  been  completely  solved. 

rhere  were  differing  opinions,  however,  as 

how  serious  the  problems  were. 

Three  of  the  Air  Force  F-lllA's  are  now  at 
N'  Ills    Air    Force    Base,    Nev..    with    crews, 
Ic  ttlatlng  an  accelerated  testing  and  training 
known  as  Harvest  Reaper.  They  are 
in    the    4481st    Tactical    Fighter 
commanded  by  Col.  Bobby  J.  Mead. 

The  project  contemplates  the  deployment 
some  of  the  new  variable  geometry 
flfthterB,  whl<di  can  move  their  wings  back 
ai  d  forth  In  flight,  to  Vietnam  for  combat 
testa. 

Originally  It  was  hoped  that  some  of  the 
pi  uies  might  reach  Vietnam-  this  fall;  now 
D  icember  or  January  appear  to  be  the  target 
di  tes  11  "fixes"  to  the  present  difficulties  are 
KceenfuL 

Military,  industrial  and  Congressional 
s«  urces  said  that  the  P-lliA  with  about  half 
a  bomb  load  had  experienced  an  excessive 
vibration  problem,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
pioached  the  speed  of  sound  in  aight.  This 
p]  oblem  waa  tbought  to  have  been  remedied 
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some  time  ago,  but  It  has  recorred  recently,  it 
was  said,  tnri  tests  are  continuing, 

OiLe  source  said  the  vibration  waa  so  severe 
under  certain  conditions  that  the  pilat  had 
difficulty  at  about  nine-tenths  the  speed  of 
sound  In  reading  bis  Instrnments,  and  in 
soma  cases,  he  said,  "they  were  shaking  tbm 
shackle  pins  off  the  bombs." 

Some  trouble  has  also  developed,  with  the 
plane's  speed  brakes,  which  one  source  said, 
presented  a  "basic  problem,"  but  only  under 
certain  conditions.  A  design  change  Is 
planned  in  later  prod\rctlon  version  of  the 
aircraft. 

BASIC   STHUCTtntE    DEFENDED 

An  engineer  familiar  with  the  development 
problems  of  the  F-lll  insisted  that  Uie  vibra- 
tion problems  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plane's  basic  structure  or  design. 

He  attributed  the  problems  to  the  stand- 
ard racl£s,  or  bomb  pylons,  fitted  to  the  wings, 
which — he  said — at  high  speeds  and  heavy 
loads  tended  to  "wobble."  He  thought  that 
stiffening  and  bracing  of  the  racks  would 
solve  the  problem. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Reed,  project  officer  for  the 
F-lllA  at  Nellls,  said  there  had  been  "no 
real  serious  problems"  with  the  planes  and 
declared  that  the  program  at  NeUls,  which 
started  about  two  weeks  ago,  was  "ahead  of 
schedule."  However,  the  planes  at  Nellis. 
Colonel  Beed  said,  have  not  yet  carried  bomb 
loads. 

Meanwhile,  flight  and  combat  testing  is 
still  continuing  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  and  Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Pla. 

In  Washington,  an  Air  Force  source  in- 
sisted that  the  plane  had  no  problems  that 
would  handicap  Its  tactical  performance. 
Pentagon  informants  said  that  a  "shimmy- 
ing or  fluttering"  occurs  when  the  outboard 
wing  pylons  are  loaded  vrtth  old  high-drag 
500  and  750  pound  bombs — with  shapes  de- 
signed for  subsonic  planes  rather  than  for 
the  supersoixic  F-lll. 

A  source  said  the  plane  would  not  carry 
these  old  bombs  in  Vietnam,  but  the  newer 
more  streamlined  type,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  plane  had  been 
tested  with  the  old  bombs.  Other  sources 
noted,  however,  that  the  production  of  cer- 
tain new  types  of  modern  aviation  ordnance 
had  barely  kept  up  with  expendttiires. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  crews  at  Nellis  were 
"very  enthusiastic"  about  the  plane,  even 
though  it  has  never  met  some  of  its  design 
spedficationa. 

One  problem  that  has  plagued  the  plane 
since  it  flrst  flew — a  partial  stalling  or  surg- 
ing of  the  engine  during  flight — still  persists. 
The  problem  is  due  in  part  to  the  air  inlet 
ducts  under  the  wing  roots.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  ducts  has  been  altered  several 
times,  and  yesterday  a  technical  source  said 
he  thought  the  designers  were  still  "one 
step  away  from  the  final  solution." 

An  engine  with  more  thrust  than  the 
present  version  has  also  been  requested,  as  a 
result  of  flight  tests  of  the  F-lllA.  loaded 
with  bombs.  A  more  powerful  engine  is  un- 
der development  and  will  be  Introduced  In 
later  production  models. 

A  Congressional  source  charged  the  plane 
with  "poor  performance  generally,"  and 
asked  a  rhetorical  question:  "Can  they  fight 
with  Mlgs?" 

41K-TO-AIR  ARMAMENT 

One  development  model  of  the  F-lllA  has 
been  modified  to  carry  an  internally 
mounted  Oatling  gun  and  It  has  been 
planned  to  equip  the  plane  with  both  guns 
and  ajr-to-alr  missiles.  But  the  aircraft  at 
Nellis  and  the  early  production  models  of 
the  plane  have  no  air-to-air  armament, 
sources  said. 

"This  airplane  was  never  designed  to  fight 
Mlgs,"  an  industry  expert  commented.  "It 
was  designed  as  a  fighter-bomber  to  get  in 
low  with  Its  bombs,  and  get  out  again  fast." 

Despite  its  problems  most  filers  who  know 


the  plane  believe  the  P-lllA  represents  a 
technological  advance  over  any  plane  now 
flying  and  that  eveutually — even  though  it 
may  not  meet  all  the  original  specifica- 
tions— it  will  become  a  good  combat  aircraft. 

But  there  is  much  more  doubt  about  the 
Navy  model  which  has  encountered  even 
racH:e  difficulty  than  the  Air  Force  version. 
The  Navy's  version — the  F-lllB — has  as  its 
primary  mission  fleet  air  defense. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  F-lllB, 
equipped  with  the  long-range  Phoenix  mis- 
sile, would  have  long  endurance  at  subsonic 
speeds,  and  the  capability — with  the  aid  of 
its  missiles,  a  large  radar,  an  intricate  fire 
control  system  and  a  computer — to  engage 
six  other  aircraft  simultaneously.  Its  mission 
differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  Air 
Force  flghter-bomber. 

NAVT    WEIGHT  PBMALTT 

The  Air  Force  required  supersonic  speed 
at  low  levels,  and  the  structure  of  the  aircraft 
accordingly  had  to  be  heavy  to  meet  the  bul- 
fetings  and  stress  of  such  flight.  The  Navy 
accepted  a  weight  penalty  as  a  result,  but 
despite  stringent  redesigns,  no  model  so  far 
produced  has  even  approximated  the  Navy's 
planned  maximum  weight  figures. 

One  Navy  development  model  crashed 
April  21,  as  it  was  being  tested  by  Grumman 
test  pilots,  and  Navy  officials  told  Congress 
recently  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  the 
F-lllB  would  be  suitable  for  the  Navy'g 
needs  until  the  delivery  and  flight  testing 
of  additional  development  models  late  next 
year. 

The  F-lll  project  has  been  personally 
monitored  during  its  stormy  history  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  who 
reversed  service  judgments  almost  flve  years 
ago  and  awarded  a  contract  lor  what  was 
then  supposed  to  be  the  largest  plane  con- 
tract in  history  to  the  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  Instead  of  to  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany. 

A  Senate  Investigation  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClellan's  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations was  initiated,  and  still  contin- 
ues, with  more  hearings  expected  later  this 
year. 

COSTS   CONTINUi:  TO   BISE 

Mr.  McNamara  insisted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "commonality" — a  single  plane  for 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions  even 
though  the  missions  were  completely  diver- 
gent. At  the  time  the  contract  was  awarded 
Mr.  McNamara  estimated  that  this  principle 
would  save  $l-bUlion. 

But  today,  many  sources  pointed  out,  littla 
is  being  heard  of  this  contention. 

Development  costs  for  the  F-lll  were  very 
high  and  have  risen  month  by  month  as 
"fixes"  or  design  changes  have  had  to  be 
made  to  meet  problem  after  problem. 

In  testimony  to  the  Senate  panel  this 
spring,  the  cost  of  the  Navy  version,  on  the 
basis  of  an  order  for  250  aircraft,  was  esti- 
mated at  about  910-minion  a  iilane  in- 
cluding  the   expensive   Phoenix   missile. 

However,  a  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rep>ort  on  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  tor  the  current  fiscal  year  recommended 
$105-mUlion  for  the  proctuement  of  six  of 
the  Navy  version.  These  figures  Include  sup- 
port costs,  spare  parts  and  technical  data 
but  do  not  Include  the  Phoenix  missile 
system. 

The  Air  Force  version — ordered  in  greater 
volume  and  not  subject  to  the  expensive 
weight  reduction  {wogram  of  the  Navy 
model — may  cost  $5-mllllon  to  ♦6-mllUon 
each.  Both  flgures  are  two  to  eight  times  the 
costs  estimated  flve  years  ago. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
cently reflected  some  of  the  Congressional 
discontent  with  p>rogre8s  reports  of  the  Navy 
version  of  the  F-lll.  The  repatt  dted  the 
"serious  difficulties  tn  development  dtiring 
the  i\^  years  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program"  and  said  that  the  "testimony 
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of  Navy  officials  indicates  that  the  combat 
julssion  performance  of  the  lllB  Is  far  below 
specified  requirements  and  that  serious  de- 
sign deflciencles  exist  which  make  the  air- 
plane vinsultable  for  carrier-based  opera- 
tions." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  13, 
1967] 
Vibration  or  F-lll  Admitted 

The  Pentagon  acknowledged  yesterday  that 
the  Air  Force's  new  F-lll  A  vibrates  in  flight 
under  certain  bomb  loadings  but  said  the 
problem  Is  being  remedied  by  changes  In  the 
bomb  racks. 

In  response  to  questions,  the  Pentagon 
said  vibrations  or  oscillations  were  noticed 
during  flight  tests  when  the  swing-wing 
flghter-bomber  was  loaded  in  certain  ways 
with  ordnance. 

But  this  was  portrayed  as  a  relatively 
minor  problem  that  is  being  solved.  No 
changes  in  the  plane  itself  are  required,  the 
Pentagon  said. 

A  report  published  by  the  New  York  Times 
said  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  controver- 
sial warplane,  formerly  known  as  the  TFX, 
would  be  delayed  in  a  planned  combat  test 
in  Vietnam  until  next  year  because  of  the 
technical  difficulties. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  short  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  479),  which  helps 
explain  the  reasons  for  my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

T-UIB  aircraft  program. — A  reduction  of 
»93.8  million  is  recommended  in  the  House 
allowance  of  $208,800,000  for  the  Navy's  F- 
11  IB  aircraft  program.  The  budget  request 
for  this  aircraft  was  $287.2  million,  and  the 
committee  recommends  $115  million.  The 
committee's  action  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram is  discussed  on  page  5  of  this  report. 

In  view  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion reducing  the  funds  for  the  F-lllB  air- 
craft program,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  earmarking  $208,- 
800,000  for  the  P-lllB  program  be  deleted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  not 
sought,  I  do  not  now  seek,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  seek  to  prevent  the  De- 
fense Department  and  its  contractors 
from  producing  a  plane  that  will  be  serv- 
iceable. 

It  is  now  conceded  and  uncontroverted 
that  we  will  never  get  the  plane  that  it 
was  represented  we  had  contracted  for. 
However,  this  program  is  the  one  which 
was  started.  If  this  plane  can  be  made 
to  operate  as  an  effective  weapon,  we  may 
very  well  need  it  by  1970,  1971,  or  1972. 
I  do  not  know. 

I  do  know,  however,  speaking  primar- 
ily of  the  Air  Force  plane  concerning 
which  no  provisions  in  the  pending  bill 
limit  or  restrict  the  continuation  of  work 
in  any  way.  Many  deficiencies  in  that 
plane  must  be  corrected. 

That  statement  also  applies  to  the 
Navy  plane,  but  the  F-lllB,  because  of 
its  particular  function,  is  far  less  ready 
to  perform  its  mission. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Defense 
Department  be  given  all  the  funds  nec- 
essary which  can  be  judiciously  used  and 
expended  for  further  research  and  devel- 
opment of  this  aircraft. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
shares  my  viewpoint,  to  start  procure- 


ment of  a  plane  that  we  know  now  can- 
not perform  the  mission  for  which  It  is 
Intended. 

The  Navy  had  to  order  a  new  engine 
for  It.  The  Pentagon  waited  imtll  last 
fall  to  order  the  production  of  the  new 
engine,  although  it  was  obvious  early  in 
the  program  that  the  thrust  of  the  orig- 
inally specified  engine  would  not  be  ade- 
quate because  of  the  Increased  weight 
of  the  plane. 

Mr.  President,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment cost  for  this  plane  was  esti- 
mated in  the  beginning  to  be  some  $711 
million.  I  think  that  I  can  say  now,  with- 
out successful  refutation  of  my  state- 
ment, that  if  we  continue  with  this  pro- 
gram, the  research  and  development 
costs  will  exceed  $2  billion.  We  are  not 
told  how  much  more  than  $2  billion  the 
cost  will  be.  No  one  knows.  It  may  cost 
much  more  than  that.  That  huge  sum 
will  be  expended  to  obtain  a  plane  that 
will  be  "acceptable."  That  is  the  term 
now  used. 

We  are  now  striving  to  get  something 
which  is  "acceptable,"  whatever  that 
means.  Instead  of  striving  to  get  the 
plane  we  ordered  in  the  begirming,  and 
which  it  was  represented  we  would  get. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  again  for  its  wisdom 
and  judiciousness  In  making  the  deter- 
mination to  reduce  the  budget  request 
for  the  F-lllB. 

Adequate  funds  are  contained  in  the 
bill  with  which  to  continue  the  research- 
ing and  testing  effort  that  is  needed  if 
the  Navy  plane  Is  ever  to  be  made  carrier 
suitable. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  research 
and  development  program  can  go  for- 
ward for  another  year  with  the  funds 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
remarks  today. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  to  note 
In  the  Record  today  something  about  the 
long  months  of  work  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  put  In 
on  this  matter  when  it  was  first  being 
investigated  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  at  that  time 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  made 
a  written  request  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  hold  up  the  matter  so  that 
it  could  be  looked  into  further.  That  re- 
quest was  disregarded. 

This  plane  will  cost  a  great  deal  more 
money  because  of  a  grievous  error.  It  is 
tragic  that  the  young  men  who  must 
defend  this  Republic  have  a  weapon  that 
is  not  the  very  best  obtainable  and  that 
they  have  to  settle  for  an  "acceptable" 
weapon  of  this  kind. 

I  believe  that  had  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  his  com- 
mittee been  heeded  at  the  time  this 
matter  was  being  looked  into,  the  finan- 
cial interest  as  well  as  the  defense  of  this 
country  would  have  been  served  much 
better. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  long 
efforts  in  this  regard,  because  Investiga- 
tions of  this  type  are  never  pleasant. 


They  are  tedious,  long,  and  hard.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  did  a  good  job. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  I  have  said  here 
about  this  plane  should  ^efiect,  in  my 
judgment,  primarily  upon  the  contrac- 
tors. I  have  no  doubt  about  the  capacity 
and  the  ability  and  the  skill  of  the  con- 
tractors— the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
and  the  Grumman  Co. — and  their  tech- 
nicians to  build  a  good  plane,  one  that 
would  more  closely  approach  the  contract 
specifications  if  they  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  more  than  1,600  change  orders.  The 
aircraft  program  is  being  engineered 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  that  is  where  the  tragic  blim- 
der  was  made. 

It  is  unfortimate  for  the  country  that 
the  engineering  and  design  of  this 
weapons  system  and  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  it  were  not  entrusted  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  managing  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  state  for  the  Record  that  I  know  of- 
ficials of  some  of  the  companies  involved 
in  the  program  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  and  I  think  that  If  we 
ever  get  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
the  statement  I  have  just  made  might  be 
regarded  as  an  understatement. 

Mr.  President,  the  investigation  of  this 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  tedious 
and  difiBcult  tasks  we  have  ever  under- 
taken, and  it  is  one  that  we  have  had  to 
perform  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

When  we  tried  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter in  the  beginning,  the  President,  of 
course,  had  given  his  approval  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  Vice  President,  I  assume,  sup- 
ported it.  However,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  brushing  everybody  aside.  He 
knew  all  the  answers. 

The  press  could  not  get  adequate  In- 
formation because  the  hearing  record 
was  censored.  Reporters  could  not  read 
the  complete  transcripts  and  get  the 
whole  truth.  However,  more  of  the  facts 
are  now  becoming  known. 
■  The  blunder  was  made  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  do  not  say  that  General  Dynamics 
necessarily  should  have  been  denied  the 
contract.  The  Pentagon  might  have  had 
as  much  trouble  with  the  other  contrac- 
tor as  they  have  had  with  General  Dy- 
namics if  the  same  procedures  had  been 
followed,  and  if  the  same  kind  of  super- 
vision had  been  employed.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  this:  We  do  not  have  the 
weapon  we  bought.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  the  weapon  we  bought  and  which  it 
was  represented  we  would  get. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  period  of  war.  We  are  at 
war,  whether  there  is  a  legal  declaration 
or  not.  Approximately  500,000  American 
boys  are  now  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  in  the  jungles  of  a  for- 
eign land,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
best.  And  obstinacy,  arrogance,  stubborn- 
ness, face-saving,  or  anything  else  should 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  We, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  elected 
representatives,  have  the  duty  not  to 
waste  public  funds,  and  certainly  not  to 
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BO  under  the  tragic  circumstances 
thkt  portend  here. 

Oi.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S€  nator  yield? 

Vir.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
thj  readers  of  the  Record  will  better 
urderstand  the  situation,  the  Senator 
stilted  during  the  course  of  his  remarks 
that  the  research  and  development  cost 
at  first  was  about  three-quarters  of  a 
bl  lion  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  recall.  It  was 
approximately  $711  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  means  the 
rnoney  was  to  be  spent  merely  for  re- 
st arch  and  development,  and  not  for  the 
eu  tual  plane  that  was  to  be  used  later  on. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rtct.  That  was  for  research  and  devel- 
o)ment. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Loulsl- 
a  la,  as  he  knows  from  the  record,  at 
tl  lat  time  we  were  to  have  23  research 
a  id  development  planes — 18  for  the  Air 
F  wee  and  five  'for  the  Navy.  The  testing 
o  '  the  Air  Force  plane  was  to  accomplish 
n  uch  of  the  work  that  was  necessary  and 
eisential  for  the  Navy  plane.  They  are 
r  ow  seeking— but  will  not  be  given  that 
Eiany — 51  test  aircraft,  I  beUeve.  They 
r  ow  say  they  need  that  many  planes  to 
CO  the  research  and  development.  We 
s  re  only  giving  them  part  of  the  nimiber. 
•;  hey  wanted  20  for  the  Navy,  some  of 
t  lem  for  testing  and  some  to  go  into  the 
4eet  We  are  giving  them  six.  although 
believe  four  would  be  quite  adequate. 
We  all  know — and  I  am  not  saying  this 
(iispaxagingly  about  the  plane— that  in 
t  program  of  tills  type  there  are  acci- 
<ents.    Already    there    have    been    two 

<  rashes.  Two  test  planes  have  been  lost — 

<  ne  of  the  Navy  test  planes  and  one  of 
1  he  Air  Force  planes.  In  order  to  make 
lure  that  there  will  be  no  slowdown  or 
:  urther  slippage  in  development  and  test- 

ng,  we  have  approved  six  planes  instead 
'  if  four,  although  I  believe  that  only  four 
nay  be  needed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  has 
winted  out.  the  research  and  develop- 
nent  figure  has  grown  from  $711  million 
,o  $2  bilUon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  record 
sdll  show  that  before  they  finish  the  full 
«st  program,  it  will  run,  according  to 
their  admission,  over  $2  billion;  and  if 
their  figures  were  readjusted  and  prop- 
jrly  apportioned  the  cost  of  research  and 
development  probably  would  nm  more. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  Is  that  the  entire  figure  of  $2  bil- 
lion Is  more  or  less  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. To  get  a  plane  that  will  be 
used  In  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  appropriate  more  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  We  have  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  for  the  P-lllA. 
The  Air  Force  is  getting  the  planes  it 
says  It  wants,  and  we  hope  the  correc- 
tions to  the  deficiencies  can  be  made. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  acting 
prudently  in  permitting  them  to  con- 
tinue with  the  Air  Force  plane,  but  I  do 
not  want  it  ever  to  be  said  that  we  did 
anything  in  the  Senate  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  impact  on  our  readiness  and 
preparedness  for  any  contingency  that 
may  arise  in  the  1970's. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  then  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  headed  by  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Of 
course,  I  was  not  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee when  the  hearings  concern- 
ing the  TFX  were  conducted.  However, 
since  I  have  become  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  had  access  to  the 
committee  files  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
them  over,  as  well  as  to  examine  some  of 
the  material  furnished — some  of  which 
was  classified— to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  heard  this 
matter. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  performed  real 
service  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
and  in  his  representations  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  His  position  has 
been  that  the  funds  for  the  Air  Force 
plane  should  not  be  curtailed,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  should  be 
continued;  nor  that  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  the  Navy  plane 
should  be  curtailed,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  they  should  be  continued.  As 
he  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  such  funds 
should  be  provided  in  whatever  amounts 
are  necessary  to  make  the  plane  accept- 
able and  usable. 

In  light  of  the  great  and  heavy  ex- 
penditures this  country  must  now  bear 
in  Vietnam  and  in  defense  generally,  and 
because  of  the  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  this  country  that  there  is  in 
producing  a  most  usable  and  most  ac- 
ceptable kind  of  plane  for  the  Navy  as 
well  as  for  the  Air  Force,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  to  be  commended  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  deferring  now  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  actual  pro- 
duction and  operation  of  the  Navy  plane. 
We  can  do  that  at  a  later  time,  when 
we  know  a  little  more  about  the  facts. 

I  wish  to  join  with  others  in  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  know 
there  is  no  great  joy  or  personal  satis- 
faction on  his  part  in  coming  before  the 
Senate  and  making  this  report.  It  is  a 
sad  and  depressing  report,  but  I  believe 
it  is  a  response  on  his  part  to  the  high- 
est kind  of  sense  of  duty  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country,  and  I  commend  him. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  in- 
tervene in  this  debate  today.  I  served  on 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations  when  the  matter  of  the  TFX  was 
investigated  under  the  wonderful,  objec- 
tive, and  fair  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  FMr.  McClellanI.  I  have 
paid  him  that  tribute  many  times,  and  I 
am  happy  to  do  so  at  tliis  time. 

I  also  serve  with  the  Senator  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  we 
considered  tills  matter  and  made  the  dis- 
position which  we  did. 
The  debate  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 


put  the  matter  in  focus.  This  Is  a  highly 
experimental  plane,  as  we  all  know,  and 
if  we  could  score  a  breakthrough  in  It,  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  I  share  the  Senator's  dis- 
appointment at  the  outcome. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
positive  aspects: 

First,  it  appears  that  we  will  get  some- 
thing out  of  it  for  our  efforts — that  is,  at 
least  something  back  for  our  money,  a 
very  important  breakthrough  in  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington] said  the  other  day  that  there 
were  six  planes  disclosed  in  the  recent 
Russian  maneuvers,  which  caused  him 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  capability  and 
ours. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  shares  with  me  a 
deep  concern  about  the  matter,  because 
we  have  a  weapon  that  is  not  up  to  our 
expectations  and  not  up  to  what  we  had 
a  right  to  believe  we  would  get;  and  no 
other  weapon  of  this  kind  is  on  the  draw- 
ingboards. 

We  are  likely  to  be  confronted  at  some 
imknown  time  in  the  future  with 
superior  weapons  because  this  weapon 
does  not  measure  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  least  we  have  gotten 
something  out  of  it  in  terms  of  the  Air 
Force  and  what  looks  like  promising 
progress  there.  I  share  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
connection  with  the  Navy  matter. 

I  am  so  gratified  that  with  his  usual 
fairness,  the  Senator  spoke  of  Grumman, 
which  is  In  my  State,  which  came  for- 
ward with  Ideas  and  suggestions  and  the 
feeUng  it  was  not  right,  and  that  a  good 
deal  had  to  be  done  about  it.  These  out- 
fits all  value  their  procurement.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Grumman  on  this  matter. 
It  bears  out  what  the  Senator  indicated 
about  the  character  of  the  company. 
They  are  content,  apparently,  with  what 
the  Senator  Is  doing. 

I  wish  to  make  a  further  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear,  in  fairness  to  all  of 
us  who  sat  on  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  TFX  Investigation,  I  think 
I  gave  more  time  to  that  matter  than  to 
any  other  investigation  in  the  Senate. 
The  differences  which  developed  were 
not  on  the  merits.  Everyone  was  objec- 
tive about  this  matter.  For  instance,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] had  a  disappointed  contractor  in 
his  State  who  had  a  right  to  be  disap- 
pointed because  they  lost  an  enormous 
contract. 

The  differences  develop  on  the  bona 
fideness,  good  faith,  and  intent  of  the 
individual.  I  would  Uke  to  affirm  the  fact 
that  all  of  those  who  appeared  before 
us — and  I  shall  not  mention  names 
now — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  of  sharp  criticism  was  made  of 
them,  I  never  heard  a  complaint  that 
an  unfair  effort  was  made  to  evaluate 
what  occurred,  nobody  was  picked  on, 
and  the  fault  was  sought  to  be  assessed 
on  substantive  grounds.  I  think  that  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
because  I  have  been  criticized.  Motives 
have  been  impugned  to  me  of  which  I 
never  dreamed.  I  knew  neither  contrac- 
tor. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  every- 
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one  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
could  not  possibly  have  had  any  interest 
In  it.  If  there  were  anything  to  imbalance 
the  scales,  I  would  have  favored  General 
Dynamics  because  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Arkansas  had  just  recently  been  presi- 
dent of  that  great  company.  If  I  had  had 
a  personal  motivation,  my  sympathies 
would  have  flown  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
by  saying  I  joined  In  what  the  committee 
did.  I  think  the  committee  is  right.  I 
think  we  are  all  on  the  same  basis  and 
posture.  We  want  to  exploit  this  great 
America  to  the  maximum  for  what  it  is 
worth  to  our  Air  Force,  as  long  as  it  seems 
to  be  doing  better.  We  want  to  redeem 
everything  we  can  for  our  Navy,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  be  foolhardy  about  it. 

I  still  feel  as  I  did  when  the  inves- 
tigation was  over.  People  may  have  been 
very  unwise  and  discretion  may  not  have 
been  what  any  of  us  would  have  done, 
but  I  deeply  believe  that  the  committee 
rightly  Investigated  this  matter  down  to 
hard  pan.  and  that  there  Is  no  basis  for 
a  finding  of  bad  faith  or  banality  or  ac- 
tive culpability.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more  than  to  denounce  what 
he  considers  Improvidence,  arrogance,  or 
other  sins,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in 
hindsight,  as  I  was  then,  whatever  may 
have  been  those  faults,  faults  of  immor- 
ality, in  the  usual  sense,  were  not  pres- 
ent. 

This  Is  such  a  serious  matter  of  great 
debate  In  the  country  that  we  should  be 
grateful,  and  I  am,  for  the  great  contri- 
butions of  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  want  them  to  develop  the  best  plane 
available  and  I  want  to  give  them  the 
money  to  do  it.  The  breakthrough  may 
cost  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  money, 
but  let  us  take  advantage  of  It.  If  that 
company  can  make  a  great  weapon  of 
it,  let  us  see  them  get  it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  continuity  in  the  TFX  matter, 
for  those  who  may  read  the  Record,  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  make  a  brief   statement  at  this 
point. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  highly 
for  his  monumental  work  which  dragged 
over  many,  many  months.  I  believe  he 
rendered  great  service  to  this  Nation  in 
this  matter. 

To  return  to  the  nxmibers  again,  which 
the  Senator  has  been  speaking  about,  the 
number  of  F-lll's  requested  in  the  budg- 
et was  20.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. When  Defense  E>epartment  wit- 
nesses first  testified  earlier  in  the  spring 
before  our  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
they  asked  for  20. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Later  they  cut  it  to 
12,  sometime  before  the  House  acted  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  House  bill  car- 
ries 12? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  We  cut  the  fig- 


ure down  to  six.  I  think  those  figures  axe 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  correct.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  have  that  material  in  the  Record. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  compliment  and  commend  the 
able  acting  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  for  an  excellent  presentation 
of  this  most  complicated  of  all  budgets 
that  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
each  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator    from    Washington    will    yield 

right  there 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  his  senti- 
ments. I  am  sure  that  he  realizes — as  all 
do — that  the  hearings  were  held  by  our 
esteemed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  that  work 
on  this  bill  was  carried  out  imder  his 
leadership.  He  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  laid  the  prin- 
cipal structvu-e  for  it  and  are  entitled  to 
a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  just  coming  to 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  imderstand. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  all  sorry  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  chairman  not  only  of  this  sub- 
committee but  also  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Is  not  able  to  be  with  us 
today.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing the  hearings,  which  ran  over  a  period 
of  many  weeks.  As  always,  he  gave  this 
tremendous  problem  his  devoted  atten- 
tion and  his  great  expertise  in  asking  the 
kind  of  questions  which  made  it  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee to  have  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
fimdamental  problems  Involved. 

While  I  have  mentioned  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  certainly,  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  committee,  want  to 
join  in  what  has  been  said  previously 
about  the  outstanding  work  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 
Also,  the  able  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  was  of  tremendous  help  to  all  of 
us  on  the  committee,  as  she  Is  In  her 
work  with  us  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  see  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
appropriation.  I  want  to  compliment  him 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
these  committees  are.  of  course,  keenly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  expert  staff. 
The  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  William  Woodruff,  was  of  Indispens- 
able help;  and  he  was  very  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  Francis  Hewitt  and  by  Mr.  Ed 
Hartimg.  We  would  not  be  able  to  do  our 
job  if  it  were  not  for  the  continuity  of 
their  kind  of  assistance,  which  helps 
make  our  task  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee less  burdensome. 

I  think  the  outstanding  decision  among 
many,  many  decisions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee relates  to  the  emphasis  that  the 
committee  has  placed  on  strategic  weap- 


ons systems.  At  the  present  time,  there  Is 
a  natural  tendency  to  think  that  the 
only  kinds  of  aggression  that  we  may  be 
up  against  are  the  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  guerrilla  wars,  and 
counterinsurgency  wars.  This  is  a  time 
when  the  American  Nation  must  give 
more  of  its  attention,  resources,  and 
energy  to  dealing  with  the  actual  war  at 
hand,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  exercise  special 
care  that  nothing  happens  to  destabilize 
the  world,  which  could  result  if  we  failed 
to  maintain  our  military  superiority,  and 
which  could  lead  to  nuclear  or  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Therefore,  Members  of  the  Senate 
especially  should  observe  the  comments 
made  In  the  report  with  reference  to 
the  antlballistic  missUe— the  ABM.  The 
committee  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
now  is  the  time  to  go  ahead  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-mlssile  defense  system,  and  the 
committee  has  included  $730  million  for 
this  system.  Including  $309  million  for 
the  initial  deployment  of  the  system. 
I  think  that  is  a  wise  decision.  Cer- 
tainly, when  one  takes  a  look  at  the 
situation  as  it  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  Red  China,  this  is  no  time 
for  complacency.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
made  enormous  progress  in  the  last  2 
years  in  increasing,  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively.  Its  strategic  striking 
force.  I  refer  to  the  tremendous  Increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  deployment 
by  Moscow  of  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  system.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  deploying  for 
some  time  now  an  antl-ballistlc-missile 
system. 

If  that  were  not  enough  to  cause  us  to 
heed  the  warning  call  for  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, we  only  have  to  look  at  Communist 
China.  By  the  end  of  this  year  Com- 
munist China  will  have  a  capability  of 
deploying  an  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile  system  that  can  reach 
most  of  the  immediate  area  of  Asia.  In 
addition,  the  system  will  Include,  as  we 
all  know,  a  thermonuclear  capability. 

Then,  as  we  project  ahead.  Communist 
China  will  have  a  capability  in  the  early 
1970's  of  commencing  to  deploy  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  system, 
again  with  thermonuclear  warheads. 

In  light  of  those  facts,  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  should  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistlc-missile  system,  but  the  only 
question  Is  when. 

I  must  say,  and  the  committee  feels 
the  same  way,  that  "when"  is  now.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  there  is,  at  a 
minimum,  a  5-year  lag  from  the  time 
the  decision  is  made  to  go  ahead  with 
an  ABM  system  until  the  first  units  be- 
come operational.  This  is  why  it  seems  to 
me  this  item  in  the  budget  is  the  most 
urgent  one.  We  need  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  strategic  forces  in  the  world 
which  will  prevent  ballistic  blackmail 
and  aggression  from  those  who  will  be 
tempted  to  threaten,  or  make,  an  attack 
with  thermonuclear  weapons. 

I  would  hope  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  would  move  without 
delay  not  only  to  develop  an  operational 
ABM  system  and  commence  to  deploy 
it,  but  that,  in  addition,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  effort  to  further 
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Im  wove  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
ou  •  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
cai  lability. 

:Tow  I  should  like  to  comment,  Mr. 
Pr  sident,  on  the  statement  made  here 
on  the  floor  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
frtm  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  Mr. 
Praident.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
sei  vlng  on  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  with  Senator  Mc- 
Ci  BLLAN  since  1953.  The  members  of  that 
su  wommittee,  and  all  Members  of  the 
Se  Mite,  know  that  Senator  McClellah 
do  a  not  undertake  an  investigation 
Ue  itly.  The  able  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
on  »  he  imdertakes  an  investigation,  al- 
wjys  does  a  thorough  job.  And.  as  the 
S(  nate  Is  aware,  especially  in  connection 
wl  th  the  discussion  on  the  floor  today,  he 
folows  through  to  completion  any  in- 
vc  stigation  he  undertakes. 

[  must  say  we  are  witnessing  here 
to  lay,  and  have  now  for  some  time,  com- 
pl  ste  corroboration  of  the  early  position 
ta  sen  by  Senator  McClellan  with  refer- 
er  ce  to  the  so-called  TFX.  I  want  to  com- 
pl  ment  him  on  his  thoroughness,  his  ob- 
Je  !tivlty,  and  his  fairness,  because  once 
h(  makes  a  finding,  once  he  takes  a  posi- 
tli  in.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  en- 
ti:  e  coimtry  know  that  those  conclusions 
hj  ,ve  not  been  reached  lightly.  We  know 
h(  has  reached  those  conclusions  based 
oi  I  the  facts.  So  I  should  like  to  compli- 
IX  ent  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
U  e  tremendous  job  he  has  been  doing  on 
tt  is  problem  for  the  past,  I  believe,  i'A 
y^  ars.  This  investigation  has  been  going 
o]  I  continuously,  backed  up,  I  might  say, 
b;  ■  a  very  able  staff  who  have  done  an 
oi  itstandlng  job  during  this  period  of 
tine. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
A  rkansas  has  raised  two  very  important 
p>ints  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
f  1  irther.  The  first  is  that  the  performance 
o  the  Navy  P-lllB,  as  projected  from 
n  >w  toward  the  time  when  it  will  be  In- 
tioduoed  into  the  fleet,  Is  going  to  be 
"  KMT,"  to  quote  oflaclal  Navy  documents. 
Although  a  new  version  of  the  TF-30 
eigine  has  been  designed  for  the  Navy 
p  ane,  this  engine  has  only  a  10-percent 
b  icrease  In  thrust. 

Yet.  the  empty  weight  of  the  plane 
h  i8  grown  some  18  percent  and  the  take- 
o  r  weight  has  grown  25  percent.  That  is 
qilte  a  combination  to  overcome.  The 
p  ane,  even  with  the  new  engine.  Is  obvi- 
0  iisly  Tinderpowered.  Also,  this  weight 
g  rowth  has  not  been  offset  by  increased 
eiglne  efittclency  or  decreased  drag — in 
f  ict,  the  drag  has  also  increased  sub- 
s  antially.  Although  the  actual  perform- 
a  ice  figures  are  classified,  it  is  easy  to 
s  ie  that  the  above  factors  have  dras- 
t  cally  reduced  the  plane's  combat  mis- 
s  on  capabilities. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
t  le  present  development  status  of  the 
airplane.  The  F-lllB  has  been  under- 
t  oing  development  flight  testing  for  over 
2  years  now.  Navy  test  pilots  have  flown 
t  iree  official  preliminary  evaluations  and 
y  et  still  have  not  been  able  to  test  out 
tie  plane  at  supersonic  speeds,  whereas 
1 1  a  normal  airplane  development  pro- 
{ ram  I  am  advised  that  they  would  rou- 
t  inely  fly  to  two- thirds  of  top  speed 
\1thin  90  days  after  first  flight.  The 
cause  of  this  restricted  flight  envelope 


has  been  the  well-known  and  much-dis- 
cussed engine  stall  problem. 

With  this  lack  of  opportunity  to  test 
high-speed  capabilities,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  all  of  the  problems  of  the  low- 
speed  flight  regime — the  ones  associated 
with  the  aircraft  carrier  takeoff  and 
landing  operations — would  have  received 
concentrated  attention  and  would  have 
been  resolved.  But  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  latest  Navy  tests  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  actually  uncovered  many 
new  problems  in  this  area.  It  was  found 
that  the  early  problems  discovered  in 
fiying  the  airplane  on  and  off  the  carrier 
had  not  been  fixed,  but  the  gadgetry  de- 
vised and  put  into  the  airplane  to  solve 
these  flight  problems  was  actually  caus- 
ing new  ones.  To  put  it  frankly,  develop- 
ment has  not  progressed,  and  in  fact,  it 
has  retrogressed  in  many  respects. 

Experienced  aircraft  designers  tell  me 
that  if  your  problems  are  getting  worse, 
not  better,  after  2  years  of  intensive  flight 
test,  then  your  prognosis  for  the  future 
is  poor.  But  if  these  flight  problems  can 
be  worked  out  to  make  this  plane  usable 
from  an  aircraft  carrier,  what  will  we 
be  getting  for  our  efforts? 

We  will  be  getting  what  the  Navy  of- 
ficially calls  "poor"'  combat  mission 
performance. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Navy  to 
authorize  them  to  start  series  production 
on  this  aircraft  in  this  next  fiscal  year, 
since  that  was  the  essence  of  their  re- 
quest for  long-lead  procurement  to  start 
the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
follow-on  planes  for  next  year.  Consid- 
ering the  facts  brought  out  by  Senator 
McClellan,  and  those  particular  points 
I  have  just  emphasized,  I  believe  that 
we  are  stretching  things  even  to  allow 
development  to  continue.  I  will  not  op- 
pose, however,  continuing  development 
testing  to  try  to  make  this  plane  work. 
If  it  can  be  made  to  work  successfully 
and  well,  we  do  need  the  capability  that 
its  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile  system  will 
provide  this  country.  That  Phoenix  mis- 
sile development,  by  the  way,  has  been 
proceeding  quite  satisfactorily  and  will 
be  a  distinct  asset  to  our  national 
arsenal. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  one  further  point. 
In  recent  years  we  have  developed  only 
one  new  fighter  plane,  this  same  P-lll 
we  are  discussing  today.  It  has  turned 
out  that  this  TFX — for  tactical  fighter 
experimental — is  no  longer  a  fighter.  Due 
to  a  lack  of  maneuverability,  the  Navy 
now  calls  theirs  a  "missile  launching 
platform"  while  the  Air  Force  calls  theirs 
a  "low-altitude  bomber."  It  has  been 
almost  5  years  since  the  F-111  was 
started,  and  we  have  not  had  a  fighter  in 
development.  In  fact,  our  F-4  Phantom, 
which  is  serving  us  so  well  today,  first 
fiew  in  1957,  10  years  ago. 

During  this  time  the  Russians  have 
not  been  standing  still.  At  the  Moscow 
air  show  a  month  ago,  they  unveiled  no 
less  than  eight  new  prototypes  of  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft.  Including  two  using 
the  variable  sweepwlng  principle  of  the 
P-lll.  Furthermore,  those  planes  were 
very  Impressive  to  our  own  aeronautical 
experts,  showing  for  the  first  time  a  true 
cleanness  of  design  associated  with  ef- 
ficient high-speed  fiight. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 


United  States  put  new  airplanes  Into  de- 
velopment to  take  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vances in  the  state  of  the  art  that  have 
occurred  since  the  F-4  and  the  F-lli 
were  started.  I  urge  that  the  Navy's 
VPAX  and  the  Air  Force's  FX  planes 
both  be  put  into  immediate  development 
to  counter  the  advances  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  shown  us  and  to  hold  down 
the  time  advantage  they  already  have  in 

♦■Vi Je  ArCEL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  cooperation, 
through  the  years,  in  this  tedious  Inves- 
tigation, and  for  his  remarks  here  this 
afternoon. 

This  has  not  been  a  pleasant  task.  As 
I  stated  a  while  ago,  we  were  greatly 
handicapped  in  trying  to  get  the  truth 
revealed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Inquiry.  We  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
because  much  of  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived was  classified,  and  the  facts  never 
got  to  the  attention  of  the  news  media. 
But  now  I  think  it  is  the  unanimous 
consensus  of  this  body — certainly  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  members  of  our  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee — that  after  ^Vz  years, 
this  Navy  plane  should  not  be  put  into 
production,  because  of  its  Inadequacies, 
its  deficiencies,  and  the  imcertainty  that 
it  can  ever  be  made — even  with  all  of 
the  proposed  fixes,  and  the  spending  of 
millions  of  dollars  more — an  effective 
and  reliable  weapon  for  the  future,  under 
the  conditions  that  will  prevail  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  the  complimentary  ref- 
erences he  has  made  to  our  distinguished 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  has  taken  over  the  responsibility  of 
the  presentation  and  the  floor  leadership 
on  this  bill,  in  the  absence  of  the  great 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  who,  unfortunately,  is  not 
able  to  be  present  here  this  afternoon. 

I  find  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, without  any  qualification  what- 
ever, a  dedication  among  its  members,  a 
membership  composed  of  great  Ameri- 
cans, who  always  try  to  be  judicious  and 
prudent  in  weighing  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

We  may  be  approaching  a  real  crisis 
in  our  fiscal  situation  in  this  country. 

I  think  every  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Conmilttee  is  cognizant  of  that 
fact.  We  generally  work  together  in 
counseling,  advising,  examining,  and 
evaluating  to  the  end  that  we  undertake 
to  make  only  the  appropriations  that  we 
feel  are  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  our  Government. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  situation  we 
have  been  discussing  today — and  wisely 
so — that  there  is  time  for  a  pause,  time 
for  reappraisal,  and  time  to  get  proof 
that  the  product  will  perform  before  we 
commit  our  Government  to  a  program 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars. 
We  need  to  be  sure  that  we  will  get 
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value  received.  And  we  still  have  time  to 

find  out. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
those  who  have  so  graciously  commented 
this  afternoon  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  on  this  item. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  again  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered  and  for  their 
forceful  statements  this  afternoon. 

They  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
record  on  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a  mile- 
stone, I  believe,  with  reference  to  this 
particular  plane  which,  vmfortunately, 
has  such  an  imfortunate  situation 
existing. 

The  facts  are  stronger  than  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  permitted  to  state  because 
of  the  secrecy  surrounding  some  of  the 
main  points. 

I  make  my  statement  without  disclos- 
ing any  of  the  facts  that  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  secret,  but  I  know  that  the 
Senator  has  been  most  modest  In  what 
he  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

It  Is  true  that  if  the  whole  story  could 
have  been  brought  out  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  in  detail  so  that  one  could 
better  imderstand  what  was  originally 
hoped  for  and  what  we  are  now  getting 
In  this  weapons  system,  I  think  It  would 
be  fair  to  state  that  we  have  not  by  any 
means  overstated  the  deficiencies.  If 
anything,  we  have  xmderstated  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  has  presented  a  very  de- 
tailed and  thoughtful  statement  about 
the  bill  relathig  to  the  F-111  aircraft  in 
the  debate  on  the  pending  bill.  He  has 
been  joined  in  his  comments  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

I  have  very  high  regard  for  my  distin- 
guished neighbor,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  always  find  it  very  difficult 
to  comment,  perhaps  to  a  cert^n  extent. 
In  an  adverse  way  on  any  view  he  has 
expressed  before  the  Senate,  because  of 
my  great  respect  for  the  Senator. 

I  feel  that  very  few  Senators  have 
greater  expertise  in  the  field  of  weapons 
systems  than  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  it  Is 
my  position,  after  considerable  study  of 
the  F-111  issue  that  while  the  airplane 
Is  certainly  not  the  craft  that  Secretary 
McNamara  promised  It  would  be.  It  Is 
nevertheless  an  acceptable  and  vitally 
needed  addition  to  our  defense  forces. 
I  recognize  that  the  Navy  version  Is 
still  in  the  development  process,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  It  can 
be  developed  into  an  effective  aircraft  for 
the  Navy's  special  needs.  However,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  tempted,  although  I  have 
decided  not  to  do  so,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  today  to  restore  some 
of  the  P-lllB  funds  cut  by  the  Appro- 


priations Conmilttee.  I  believe  that  a 
proper  compromise  can  be  expected  be- 
tween the  Senate  smd  House  conferees 
on  the  conflicting  fund  amounts  between 
the  two  bodies  and  that  on  that  basis  the 
program  can  successfully  proceed  for  an- 
other year. 

During  hearings  in  both  the  Senate  sjid 
the  House,  Air  Force  and  Navy  officials 
have  testified  to  their  confldence  in  the 
F-111  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  have  emphasized 
that  the  F-111  A  possesses  a  performance 
capability  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
tactical  aircraft  in  the  world  today — 
higher  speeds,  longer  ranges,  larger  pay- 
loads,  better  accuracies,  and  improved 
penetrability.  Already,  an  Initial  force 
of  these  aircraft  Is  at  Nellls  Air  Force 
Base  in  accelerated  service  testing  and 
training  for  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  have  similarly  em- 
phasized the  Navy's  need  for  the  P-lllB, 
which  is  the  fleet  air  defense  version  of 
this  aircraft  equipped  with  the  advanced 
Phoenix  missile  to  coxmter  the  expected 
threats  of  the  1970's.  This  new  system 
means  that  our  carrier  task  forces  will 
no  longer  have  to  depend  on  aircraft 
whose  combat  radius  is  extremely  limited 
and  whose  air-to-air  weapons  are  effec- 
tive only  over  extremely  short  ranges. 
By  reaching  out  to  detect  and  defeat 
enemy  aircraft  several  hundred  miles 
distant — a  capability  that  has  been  con- 
firmed in  live  demonstrations — the  F- 
lllB /Phoenix  has  no  rival  In  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  the  fieet. 

This  is  not  1962.  It  is  1967  and  we  are 
discussing  not  paper  designs  but  real  air- 
planes that  have  been  fiying  for  more 
than  2y2  years.  F-111  test  aircraft  have 
in  2,200  flights  accumulated  almost  4,000 
hours  of  fiying  time,  flown  as  fast  as 
mach  2.5 — 2  V2  times  the  speed  of  sound — 
spanned  the  Atlantic  without  refueling, 
set  speed  and  range  records  for  low-level 
dash,  yet  taken  off  and  landed  with  rolls 
of  less  than  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  logged  a  great 
deal  of  time  In  some  much  less  hot  air- 
craft than  the  F-111.  I  have  flown  in 
virtually  every  kind  of  reciprocating  air- 
craft that  I  think  Is  known  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  covered  many,  many  miles 
In  small  aircraft  such  as  Aero-Com- 
mander, the  Tvpln  Beech,  and  the  Twin 
Bonanza,  and  I  know  that  2,000  feet  Is 
not  much  of  a  roU.  When  we  consider  the 
high  performance  of  this  aircraft,  it  has 
an  amazing  short  takeoff  and  landing 
capability. 

As  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Air,  who  has  flown  the  plane, 
told  the  House  committee,  "it  lands  like 
a  lady." 

It  Is  precisely  with  the  benefit  of  this 
extensive  experience  that  the  Navy  has 
confounded  many  critics  this  year  by  ex- 
pressing its  wholehearted  support  for 
the  program — support  based  not  on  wish- 
ful thinking  but  on  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  results  of  actual  flight  testing.  The 
witnesses  have  been  open  and  candid  in 
reporting  on  the  problems  identified  dur- 
ing the  course  of  testing.  But  we  cannot 
listen  to  their  testimony  with  only  one 
ear.  "Hiese  Navy  authorities — military 
and  civilian  alike — have  assured  us  that 


the  F-lllB/PhoenIx  with  planned  Im- 
provements will  be  suitable  for  carrier 
operations  and  is  in  fact  the  most  effec- 
tive and  most  economical  means  of  meet- 
ing fleet  air  defense  requirements. 

The  Navy's  evident  enthusiasm  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  For  the  remaining 
problems  are  of  a  wholly  different  kind 
than  the  tremendous  uncertainties  faced 
at  the  outset  of  the  program.  They  are 
the  kind  of  problems  that  are  normal  in 
every  new  program  involving  major 
scientific  and  military  advances  as  the 
system  emerges  from  development  and  is 
readied  for  production.  Lists  of  reported 
deficiencies  are  a  tangible  indication  of 
how  significantly  these  problems  have 
been  narrowed  and  reduced  to  manage- 
able proportions.  Such  Usts  testify  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Goverimient/ 
industry  team  in  achieving  the  break- 
throughs in  aircraft,  propulsion  and  mis- 
sile design  that  are  basic  to  the  success 
of  the  F-lll  program. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
this :  Do  we  accept  the  firm  assurances  of 
Navy  and  Air  Force  officials  that  the 
F-111  Is  the  plane  they  want  smd  need, 
or  do  we  substitute  our  judgment  for 
theirs? 

Can  we  risk  delaying  the  program  and 
denying  our  military  forces  the  dramatic 
increases  in  capabilities  that  this  air- 
craft will  provide  in  both  its  tactical  and 
fieet  air  defense  version?  Should  we 
credit  highly  publicized  accounts  about 
such  design  details  as  speed /brake  buf- 
fet or  vibrations  in  weapons  racks,  or  can 
we  rely  for  the  answers  on  the  same  ex- 
perts who  built  the  world's  first  opera- 
tional variable  sweep  wing? 

It  is  time  we  put  old  controversies 
aside  and  recognize  the  F-111  program 
for  what  it  Is — a  clear  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  this  Nation's  scientific 
and  industrial  leadership.  Our  allies,  who 
have  purchased  the  F-111  in  quantity, 
certainly  appreciate  this.  And  so,  I  be- 
lieve, does  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  had 
taken  the  route  that  some  urged,  we,  too, 
might  have  only  a  few  prototypes  on  ex- 
hibition today.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
great  national  pride  that  we  have  had 
the  talent,  imagination,  and  energy  to 
have  brought  the  P-lll  program  to  the 
point  where,  instead  of  Just  a  piotot3T)e 
or  two,  we  are  talking  about  a  full-scale 
production  and  early  operational  avail- 
ability. To  dissipate  this  advantage,  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  of  om* 
highest  military  and  civilian  officials, 
would  in  my  view  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  selected  testimony 
of  key  Defense  officials  about  the  P-lll 
program;  a  more  detailed  "F-111  prog- 
ress report";  and  a  summary  of  some  ar- 
guments made  against  the  P-lllB  and 
my  own  views  on  these  points  which  I 
hope  will  assure  that  both  sides  of  the 
dispute  are  adequately  available  to  and 
studied  by  interested  Senators. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  although  I  believe 
the  original  concept  was  wrong — that  of 
trying  to  devise  an  aircraft  to  meet  many 
needs,  that  of  close  support  of  om-  ground 
troops,  that  of  air-to-air  interception, 
that  of  a  bomber  suitable  for  both  Air 
Force  and  Navy  needs — even  though  the 
original  concept  may  not  have  been  wise, 
we  have  taken  the  concept  that  the  De- 
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f  «nse  Department  decided  on.  and  we 

I  ave  done  the  best  we  possibly  could  with 

I  hope  this  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
e  ration,  and  I  hope  we  will  give  the  F- 

II  IB  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  is 
1  ideed  a  good  and  an  effective  weapons 
t  irstem,  the  best  thing  that  flies  in  the 
s  Ir  space  of  the  world  today. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
!  ent  that  the  materials  I  mentioned  be 
I  rlnted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
1  rere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IB  follows: 
"isTtMoirr  ON   THE  F-111   Program— Fiscal 
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Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown: 
"We  view  the  F-lllA  and  FB-IU  aa  vital 
bddlttona  to  and  improvements  of  the  opera- 
lonal  Inventory— the  one  freeing  the  tactl- 
Al  commander  from  many  of  the  Umltationa 
le  has  had  to  accept  with  existing  aircraft. 
Ae  other  providing  penetrability  througji 
ilgh-speed,  low-alUtude  capablUty  (and 
ilgh-alUtude.  high-speed  capability  as  well) . 
X)th  buUt  Into  the  aircraft  from  Its  Incep- 
aon  Oen.  McConnell  and  I  are  convinced 
that  the  F-lllA  and  FB-111  In  the  hands  of 
3ur  Air  Force  crews  wlU  achieve  a  significant 
enhancement  of  oxir  tactical  and  strategic 
air  effectiveness." 

Gen.  J.  P.  MConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff:  ' 

"I  think  that  this  aircraft  for  the  pvurpose 
It  was  designed  Is  highly  acceptable  for  the 
Air  Force.  I  don't  »mow  whether  we  could 
have  made  another  one  any  cheaper  than  we 
could  this  one  If  we  had  approached  It  from 
a  dltlerent  angle  or  not.  I  am  satisfied  with 
It." 

Navy  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nitze: 
"We  In  the  Navy  believe  that  the  F-lllB/ 
Phoenix  system  provides  the  most  effective 
and  economical  means  of  overcoming  the  air 
threats  of  the  1970's.  We  base  this  conclusion 
on  detaUed  evaluation  of  the  P-lllB/Phoe- 
nlx  against  aU  possible  compeUng  systems 
we  could  visualize." 

Admiral  David  L.  McDonald.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations: 

"We  have  reason,  I  think,  to  believe  that 
we  are  getting  a  carrier  suitable  airplane  In 
spite  of  the  weight  and  one  that  wUl  do  a 
Job  for  us.  That  Is  why  we  feel  better  than 
we  have  In  the  past." 

Admiral  T.  F.  Connolly,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Air) : 

"Does  the  anticipated  weight  of  the  de- 
livered F-lllB  satisfy  Navy  requirements?" 
"Yes.  sir.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
this  F-lllB  Is  going  to  land  on  that  carrier 
like  a  lady.  If  there  Is  anything  great  about 
this  airplane.  It  has  fine  low-speed  perform- 
ance. I  have  never  seen  an  airplane  come 
around  the  pattern  as  easily  and  slowly  aa 
this  F-lllB." 

F-111  Procbxss  Report 
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The  deUvery  of  the  first  F-lllA  aircraft  to 
our  operational  forces  next  month  heralds 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  tactical  air 
effectiveness  for  the  Air  Force  and  presages  a 
major  step  forward  In  fleet  air  defense  for 
the  Navy.  For  the  first  time  the  tactical  com- 
mander wlU  have  in  one  weapon  system  the 
capability  to  perform  the  complete  spectrum 
of  tactical  missions  without  the  compromises 
previously  necessitated  by  limitations  in 
fixed- wing  aircraft  design.  And  In  a  similar 
way,  the  F-lllB/Phoenlx  weapon  system  will 
significantly  extend  capabUlty  to  the  fleet  to 
defend  against  the  expected  enemy  threats 
of  the  1970's. 

Ifade  possible  through  the  combination  of 
the  first  practical  design  of  a  variable  sweep 
wing  aircraft  with  the  turbo-fan  afterburn- 
ing Jet  engine,  these  capabilities  have  been 


brought  Into  being  by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive development  and  testing  progams 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  by  the  sclen- 
Ufic-lndustry-defense  community  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Within  the  space  of  less  than 
flve  years,  their  efforts  have  translated  these 
far-reaching  breakthroughs  In  airframe  and 
propulsion  technology  into  aircraft  that  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Air  Force  and  Navy 
crews  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base  for  accelerated 
service  test  and  training. 

The  results  achieved  have  borne  out  the 
validity  of  the  initial  decision  to  meet  both 
services'  requirements  in  two  models  of  the 
same  basic  airframe.  Aerodynamic  require- 
ments for  the  two  missions  were  almost  Iden- 
tical. Short  field  operation  for  the  Air  Force 
equated  to  carrier  landing  and  take-off.  Long 
range  Air  Force  tactical  deployment  equated 
to  extended  combat  patrol  for  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  high-altitude  dash  equated  to  the  Air 
Force  high  and  low  altitude  penetration  and 
attack  mission.  Essential  differences  in  re- 
quirements related  primarily  to  the  avionics 
associated  vrith  the  Air  Force  bombing  sys- 
tem and  the  Navy  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile 
system. 

There  Is  no  question  today  that  the  essen- 
tial program  objectives  have  been  achieved 
for  the  Air  Force  and  are  assured  for  the 
Navy.  The  feasibility  of  wings  that  sweep  in- 
flight was  d<  -nonstrated  on  the  second  flight 
of  the  flr.;t  aircraft  and  has  since  been 
routinely  performed  thousands  of  times.  The 
afterburning  turbo-fan  engine  likewise  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  function  satisfac- 
torily over  the  tremendously  demanding 
speed  and  altitude  ranges  of  the  aircraft. 
These  major  development  risks  of  five  years 
ago  are  the  successful  achievements  of  today. 
Today  the  engineering  and  test  effort  Is 
focused  on  design  refinements  and  added  ca- 
pablUtles:  the  basic  design  problems  have 
been  solved. 

Measured  against  the  original  objectives 
the  program  has  a  record  of  achievement 
that  few  previous  programs  have  matched. 
The  aircraft  has  taken  off  and  landed  with 
ground  rolls  of  less  than  2,000  feet.  It  has 
flown  unrefueled  without  external  tanks 
across  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  over  3100 
mUes.  It  has  flown  to  a  speed  of  over  2.5 
Mach  and  altitude  of  over  60.000  feet.  Ap- 
proximately 2200  flights  for  a  total  of  almost 
4  000  flying  hours  have  been  accumulated  to 
date.  About  one- third  of  these  have  been 
supersonic  flights  with  many  above  Mach  2. 
This  includes  the  longest  low-level  flight  ever 
made  at  supersonic  speeds— more  than  150 
miles  at  a  constant  ground  clearance  of  less 
than  1.000  feet— and  the  first  in  which  an 
aircraft  has  been  flown  supersonlcally  at  low- 
level  under  electronic  control. 

Bombing  accuracy  with  the  aUcraffs  radar 
system  also  exceeds  expectations  and  in  a 
recent  Air  Force  test  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
the  F-111  scored  better  accuracies  than  any 
previous  tactical  combat  aircraft.  The  weap- 
ons bay  gun  has  been  successfully  fired  at 
both  subsonic  and  supersonic  speeds  up  to 
Mach  a.  A  wide  variety  of  tactical  stores 
(bombs,  rockets,  etc.)  have  been  carried  and 
dropped  In-flight  at  various  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes Including  launch  of  missiles  at  super- 
sonic speed.  These  tests  are  continuing  to 
expand  the  capability  up  to  limitations  on 
the  stores  themselves. 

Air-to-air  refueling  capabilities  are  rated 
as  excellent.  The  crew  capsule  has  been  quali- 
fied from  zero  speed  and  altitude  up  to  800 
knots. 

It  Is  this  test  record  which  forms  the  basis 
for  the  Air  Forces  confidence  In  the  weapon 
system  and  Its  desire  to  proceed  with  opera- 
tional deployment  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

These  capabilities  also  provided  the  basis 
for  selection  of  the  FB-lllA  aUcraft  as  a 
replacement  for  the  early  B-52C-F  aircraft. 
The  Air  Force  In  1965  concluded  that  the 
basic  P-lll   capabilities  could  be  adapted. 


with  mlnlmvmi  modifications,  to  perform  the 
strategic  missions  designated  for  the  early 
B-52S  whose  service  life  could  not  be  as- 
sured Into  the  1970's  without  costly  modifi- 
cations. In  view  of  the  mlnimimi  configura- 
tion changes  required  there  Is  high  confi- 
dence that  the  aircraft  will  meet  Its  planned 
objectives.  The  prototype  aircraft  was  flown 
on  schedule  last  month  and  exceeded  a  speed 
of  Mach  2  on  Its  first  fight. 

Later  this  year,  the  fvUl  FB-lllA  avionics, 
based  in  a  large  part  on  the  F-lllA  Mark  n 
avionics,  will  enter  filght  test.  Early  in  1968 
the  P-5  higher  thrust  version  of  the  basic 
TP-30  engine  will  enter  flight  test  to  provide 
the  greater  capability  reqvilred  by  the  higher 
bomber  operating  weights.  The  continually 
Increasing  amounts  of  flight  test  data  from 
the  earlier  models  of  the  F-111  serve  to 
minimize  the  uncertainties  normally  pres- 
ent during  early  stages  of  a  new  aircraft.  No 
signiflcant  problems  are  anticipated  in  the 
timely  Introduction  of  this  aircraft  into  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Inventory. 

The  F-lllB/PhoenIx  weapon  system  for 
the  fleet  defense  mission,  while  not  as  far 
advanced  in  some  phases  of  testing  as  the 
Air  Force  tactical  version,  has  similarly  dem- 
onstrated Its  capability  of  meeting  Navy  ob- 
jectives. The  commonality  of  the  two  ver- 
sions pays  real  dividends  In  all  those  areas 
where  solution  of  a  problem  Is  applicable  to 
both  aircraft.  These  Include  the  major  aero- 
dynamics and  englne/alrframe  matching. 
Optimization  of  the  engine  Inlet  configura- 
tion engine  control  schedtUes,  stability  and 
control  characteristics  and  aircraft  subsys- 
tem performance  all  have  been  achieved  In 
large  part  in  the  F-lllA  test  effort.  The  Navy 
tesUng  Is  concentrated  In  the  more  special- 
ized areas  of  carrier  sultabUlty  and  Integra- 
tion of  the  Phoenix  missile  system. 

At  the  heart  of  the  F-lllB  Is  the  most 
sophisticated  air-to-air  mUsUe  system  in  the 
world— the  Phoenix  system.  There  Is  no  other 
aircraft   available   In  the   time   period  that 
can   provide    high   performance    needed  tor 
effective   employment   of   this    missile.  The 
F-lllB  Is  capable  of  flying  at  speeds  In  ex- 
cess of  Mach  2.2,  remaining  on  combat  pa- 
trol for  as  long  as  pilots  can  efficiently  func- 
tion  and  operating  at  altitudes  that  permit 
interception  of  both  low  and  high  altitude 
aircraft,   hundreds  of  miles  from  the  fleet. 
Operating  from  patrol  stations  out  to  750 
miles,  for  example,  the  F-lllB/PhoenIx  can 
detect  oncoming  targets  at  a  distance  of  over 
100  miles  while  simultaneously  tracking  at 
ranges  over  80  mUes.  Its  computer  can  simul- 
taneously track  more  than  a  dozen  targets, 
display  them  on  a  scope  for  selection  by  the 
missile    operator    of    the    most    threatening 
attack,   while  the   radar  continues   to  scan 
for   new   targets.   The   six   Phoenix   missiles 
which  the  P-lllB  carries  have  ranges  more 
than  twice  that  of  present  systems.  In  recent 
Uve  firings  from   test   aircraft  the  Phoenli 
has  scored  four  consecutive  successes. 

In  anticipation  of  the  planned  production 
buy  of  operational  aircraft  in  the  FY  68 
program,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  con- 
vened a  group  last  year  to  restudy  Navy  re- 
quirements and  to  compare  the  F-lUB' 
Phoenix  system  effectiveness  with  other  sys- 
tems which  could  be  operational  during  the 
same  period.  The  study  showed  that  the 
F-11  IB /Phoenix  provided  approximately  dou- 
ble the  protection  against  a  sophisticated 
threat  aa  Its  nearest  rival.  It  further  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  other  alternaUve 
that  was  competitive  with  the  P-lUB 
Phoenix  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

Progress  In  the  development  and  test  pro- 
gram since  the  flrst  fUght  of  the  F-lUB  in 
1965  has  served  to  Identify  and  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  tnltlaUy  revealed  m 
the  development  testing.  For  example,  eariy 
weight  growth  has  been  overcome  By 
stringent  management  controls,  the  Incor- 
poraUon  of  high  Uft  devices,  and  Increaseo 
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engine  thrust;  cockpit  visibility  Is  being  Im- 
proved by  changes  In  the  crew  module;  and 
a  potential  tip-back  problem  has  been  cor- 
rected by  relocation  of  the  landing  gear.  With 
such  Improvements,  It  Is  now  clear  that  the 
production  aircraft  will  be  fuUy  suitable  for 
carrier  operations. 

The  fact  la  that  the  Inherent  character- 
istics of  the  aircraft  make  It  particularly  at- 
tractive for  carrier  operations.  The  F-11  IB 
has  made  simulated  carrier  landings  at 
speeds  below  100  knots;  and  It  is  the  Navy's 
experience  that  the  lower  the  speed,  the  safer 
the  aircraft.  The  operational  aircraft  will 
land  at  approximately  113  knots.  This  con- 
traatB  with  a  landing  speed  of  135  to  140 
knots  for  the  F-4. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  re- 
sponsible heads  of  the  Navy,  military  and 
civilian  alike,  have  testlfled  to  their  confi- 
dence In  and  support  of  the  F-lllB/PhoenIx 
program.  The  witnesses  have  been  candid 
In  their  acknowledgment  of  the  engineering 
tasks  still  to  be  i)erformed.  It  Is  the  best 
professional  Judgment  of  the  Navy,  however, 
that  the  shortcomings  of  the  R&D  aircraft 
disclosed  through  rigorous  testing  have  been 
identified  and  all  proper  corrective  actions 
taken  for  the  oncoming  airplanes.  As  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  have  emphasized,  the  F-lllB/ 
Phoenix  will  be  entirely  suitable  for  serv- 
ice use  and  provide  the  Navy  with  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  of  defend- 
ing the  fleet  against  the  expected  air  threats 
of  the  1970's. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  evident  that 
published  reports  alleging  from  time  to  time 
many  new  and  unresolved  major  problems  do 
not  give  a  balanced  picture  of  the  F-111  de- 
velopment program.  Never  has  a  new  aircraft 
been  subject  to  such  close  scrutiny  through- 
out Its  development,  test  and  production 
progress.  The  normal  day-to-day  problems 
encountered  In  every  major  Improvement 
our  defense  capability  are  frequently  magni- 
fied beyond  all  proper  proportion  while  the 
achievement  of  major  program  objectives  gen- 
erally passes  unnoticed  and  Is  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  enthusiastic  and 
eager  reception  of  the  Initial  aircraft  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  crews  at  Nellls  Air 
Force  Base  is  the  real  measure  of  the  pro- 
gram's progress  and  success  to  date. 

EVALtTATION  BY  SENATOR  TOWSK  OF  STATE- 
MENTS Made  Recently  About  the  F-11  IB 
Procram 

1.  The  Secretary  and  the  admirals  ad- 
mitted that  the  existing  serious  problems  of 
the  F-lllB  made  the  plane  presently  un- 
suitable for  service  use.  Documents  substan- 
tiate that  finding. 

The  Secretary  and  others  who  have  testl- 
fled before  Congress  and  have  acknowledged 
that  the  four  F-lllB  aircraft  presently  fly- 
ing have  limitations.  No  testimony  can  be 
found  In  which  they  stated  that  these  air- 
planes were  "unsuitable  for  Service  use." 
Five  R&D  airplanes  were  procured  for  the 
R&D  program;  they  have  Identified  many 
problem  areas  for  the  r-111,  all  of  which 
are  being  satisfactorily  remedied.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  responsible  Navy  leaders  that  the 
oncoming  airplanes  are  entirely  fit  for  Serv- 
ice use  and  will  provide  an  air  defense  capa- 
bility beyond  that  of  any  other  aircraft  exist- 
ing or  which  can  be  made  available  in  the 
same  time  frame. 

2.  Testimony  received  this  year  indicates 
the  Defense  Department  intends  to  begin 
aeries  production  of  the  F-lllB  without  any 
sound  basis  for  believing  that  the  airplane 
will  be  suitable  for  service  use. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  filght  testing, 
which  have  served  their  Intended  purpose 
of  Identifying  capabilities  and  deficiencies, 
furnish  a  firm  basis  for  F-lllB  production 
go-ahead.  This  Is  very  different  from  es- 
timating based  solely  on  paper  design 
studies.  If  we  were  to  hold  the  program  up 


for  flight  testtng  of  every  detailed  design 
correction  the  aircraft  would  be  obsolete 
before  It  enters  the  Inventory.  The  funda- 
mental advances  provided  by  t'-?  variable 
sweep  wing  and  the  afterburning  turbo-fan 
engine  have  been  successfully  demonstrated. 
What  remains  are  detailed  changes  to 
achieve  optimum  carrier  suitability  and  com- 
bat effectiveness. 

3.  .  .  .  Navy  test  pilots  reported  that  the 
airplane  was  unsuitable  for  Service   use. 

Test  reports  on  a  new  weapon  system 
under  development  must  be  read  in  the  con- 
text of  the  test  program  and  its  intended 
purpose.  The  deficiencies  reported  pertain  to 
the  R&D  aircraft  flown  by  the  test  personnel 
and  are  Intended  to  highlight  deviations 
from  a  theoretical  optimum.  Each  deflciency 
and  problem  listed  Is  reported  so  that  an 
evaluation  may  be  made  for  corrective  ac- 
tion in  the  light  of  total  weapon  system 
performance.  For  this  reason,  the  reports 
are  traditionally  critical  In  order  that  all 
possible  defects  (major  and  minor)  may  be 
considered.  For  example,  in  the  A-7  pro- 
gram, after  five  Navy  Preliminary  Evalua- 
tions, the  Board  of  Inspections  and  Survey 
report  still  found  over  100  "mandatory  de- 
flclencles". 

"Mandatory  deficiency"  is  standard  Navy 
phraseology  and  means  that  the  particular 
airplane  undergoing  preliminary  evaluation, 
as  It  Is,  Is  not  satisfactory  because  of  certain 
specific  deficiencies  that  must  be  improved 
or  corrected  to  make  It  satisfactory.  Virtu- 
ally aJl  Initial  Navy  preliminary  evaluation 
reports  on  all  aircraft  have  reflected  this 
evaluation.  This  Is,  of  course,  far  different 
from  the  Implication  that  the  airplane  is 
fundamentally  and  hopelessly  unacceptable. 
It  is  equally  standard  procedure  for  the  Navy 
and  the  contractor  to  work  out  the  desired 
changes  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  future 
test  or  production  aircraft.  This  Is  being 
done  for  the  F-lllB. 

4.  ...  in  December  of  1966,  the  plane  was 
reported  to  be  incompatible  vfith  the  cata- 
pults on  some  of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carriers. 

The  F-11  IB  will  be  compatible  with  cata- 
pults on  CVA  59  class  and  larger  carriers. 
There  has  been  no  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  In  December  1966  that  Indicates 
that  the  P-lllB  Is  Incompatible  with  carrier 
catapults. 

5.  Previously  reported  deficiencies  remain 
largely  uncorrected,  and  many  new  deficien- 
cies are  reported.  One  hundred  and  four  de- 
ficiencies seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the 
airplane  to  perform  its  mission  or  constitute 
safety  of  flight  hazards. 

Many  of  the  104  discrepancies  were  rela- 
tively minor  and  could  hardly  be  said  to 
constitute  safety  of  flight  hazards.  For  ex- 
ample, the  test  pilots  felt  the  need  for  a 
fire  extinguisher  In  the  crew  module.  They 
recommended  the  relocation  of  the  liquid 
oxygen  converter.  They  recouMnended  a  single 
point  of  release  for  the  pilot  safety  harness. 
They  challenged  correct  markings  on  the  air- 
plane to  indicate  location  of  the  crew  mod- 
ule pyrotechnics.  They  challenged  the  mark- 
ings on  the  airplane  to  warn  personnel  not 
to  walk  on  certain  parts  of  the  capsule.  All 
but  three  of  the  104  discrepancies  have  reme- 
dial action  completed  or  being  undertaken. 
None  of  the  discrepancies  are  believed  un- 
fixable. 

6.  These  problems  of  concern  to  the  Navy 
engineers  are  in  the  basic  design  of  the  air- 
craft, in  the  air  inlet,  speed  brake,  control 
system,  and  artificial  stability  system. 

The  basic  design  problem  In  the  P-lll 
program  has  been  to  develop  a  weapon  sys- 
tem that  capitalizes  on  the  variable  sweep 
wing  and  turbo-fan  afterburning  engine  to 
achieve  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  tac- 
tical and  fleet  air  defense  capabilities.  This 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  and 
demonstrated  In  some  2200  flights  involving 
almost  4,000  hours  of  flying  time. 

Such  matters  as  the  air  Inlet  duct,  speed 


brake,  and  control  system,  although  Impor- 
tant, are  of  an  entirely  different  order.  Prob- 
lems of  this  kind  are  normal  to  every  new 
aircraft  and  have  never  been  considered  a 
basis  for  program  stretchout  or  delay.  While 
they  are  troublesome  and  do  require  correc- 
tion, their  solution  involves  engineering  fixes, 
not  basic  aircraft  redesign.  In  accordance 
with  standard  practice,  such  fixes  are  not 
necessarily  Installed  In  the  R&D  aircraft, 
but  In  practically  all  Instances  have  already 
been  scheduled  for  the  operational  aircraft. 

7.  The  Artificial  Stability  System  was  in- 
stalled to  overcome  inherent  problems  re- 
lating to  poor  aerodynamic  designs  of  the 
airplane. 

The  latest  fixed-wing  high-performance 
aircraft  all  contain  some  degree  of  artificial 
stability  to  insure  safe  operation.  The  P-lll, 
because  of  Its  variable  sweep  wing,  requires 
stability  as  other  high-speed  aircraft,  but.  In 
addition,  as  the  wing  sweep  changes  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  airplane  moves,  reqvilr- 
Ing  an  artificial  stability  system.  The  artifi- 
cial stability  device  in  the  F-111  would  find  a 
parallel  in  any  other  variable  sweep  wing 
airplane. 

8.  Comments  about  the  Adverse  Yaw  Com- 
pensater. 

The  compensater  Installed  and  tested  In 
F-lUB  #5  which  Is  referred  to  In  the  test 
pilots  report,  Is  a  refined  version  of  that  pre- 
viously reported  as  unsatisfactory  In  May 
1966.  The  observed  characteristics  not  ac- 
ceptable In  May  1967  are  much  better.  Con- 
tinued Improvements  are  expected  to  make 
the  stability  and  control  satisfactory  for 
fleet  use.  The  very  fact  that  engineers  concur 
In  a  mandatory  correction  confirms  that  a 
fix  is  possible. 

9.  Considering  all  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  basic  design  of  the  plane,  it  is  now  highly 
questionable  whether  the  F-11  IB  can  ever 
be  made  carrier  suitable. 

Such  a  conclusion  Is  contradicted  by  the 
facts.  The  Navy  reports  referred  to  do  not 
address  the  issue  whether  the  aircraft  will 
be  carrier  suitable,  but  deal  with  detailed  de- 
ficiencies whose  correction  la  required  to 
optimize  carrier  suitability.  Navy  testimony 
before  the  Congress  In  all  cases  makes  clear 
that  there  Is  full  confidence  that,  not  only 
will  the  aircraft  be  carrier  suitable,  but  that 
It  will  provide  a  greatly  Improved  fleet  de- 
fense capability  and  effectiveness. 

To  say  that  carrier  sultabUlty  cannot  be 
determined  until  mld-1969  does  not  consider 
the  flight  testing  which  has  already  occurred. 
The  Navy  Is  not  estimating  based  on  paper 
designs.  Current  estimates  are  based  on  rela- 
tively minor  changes  to  an  In-belng  aircraft 
which  has  demonstrated  basic  capabilities 
which  will  be  Improved  upon  In  the  produc- 
tion aircraft. 

10.  Defense  Department  officials  now  ad- 
mit that  the  plane  is  not  capable  of  dog- 
fighting  with  enemy  aircraft. 

The  exact  capacity  of  the  F-11  IB  to  en- 
gage in  a  "dogfight"  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored. The  F-lllB  has  been  optimized  for 
destruction  of  enemy  aircraft  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  fleet  through  use  of  the 
PHOENIX  missile.  DogflghOng  appears  to  be 
highly  unlikely  when  the  full  system  capa- 
bility is  used  to  destroy  the  attacking  air- 
craft at  long  ranges. 

11.  By  the  reckoning  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  cost  of  each  aircraft  has  more 
than  tripled. 

The  1962  estimate  of  %2.91S.  as  a  flyaway 
cost  for  a  F-111  was  before  the  airplane  was 
defined  In  Its  present  configuration  and  did 
not  contain  any  sophisticated  airborne  mis- 
sile control  systems.  By  the  time  the  F-11  IB 
was  defined  for  its  present  mission  this  cost 
was  estimated  to  be  e4M.  The  Increase  from 
»4M  to  $8M  is  comparable  to  similar  increases 
for  recent  high-speed  aircraft  and  Includes 
costs  for  Increased  capabilities  and  new  le- 
quirements. 

12.  If  Congress  approves  the   budget   re- 
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q  ie$t  under  consideration,  $20S.8  million,  tt 
uiU  in  effect  give  it»  approval  to  initiating 
t  ve  series  production  of  the  F-lllB  .  .  .  be- 
/( ire  the  aircraft  had  heen  proved  suitable 
f<  IT  service  in  the  fleet. 

Tlila.  of  course,  la  one  of  the  mo6t  Impor- 
ts At  Isaue*  raised  In  tlieee  bearings.  Has  the 
d  ivelopment  and  test  program  provided  svU- 
fl:lent  confidence  that  the  aircraft  will  be 
8  iltable  for  service  use?  How  mucb  rl&k  Is 
t  lere  tbat  the  weapon  system  will  not  be 
s  Iltable  and  that  the  program  will  be  can- 
c  tiled?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
b »  derived  from  two  areas;  first,  the  threat. 
£  ere,  intelligence  estimates  clearly  establish 
t  le  need  for  defense  of  the  fleet  against 
b  Igh-level  sophisticated  enemy  air  attack 
u  ling  missiles  tbat  can  be  launched  at  a 
d  [stance  from  the  fleet. 

The  second  area  concerns  the  weapon  sys- 
t  im  capability  to  meet  this  threat.  Here,  the 
c  >nsen*UB  of  aU  Navy  expert  testimony  makes 
c  ear  that  despite  detailed  design  deficiencies 
1 1  the  Initial  R  tc  D  aircraft,  the  weapKin  sys- 
t  !m  has  the  capability  to  provide  a  greater 
<j  ef ens«  capability  for  the  fleet  at  lower  cost 
t  lan  any  other  existing  or  contemplated 
1  eapon  system  In  the  time  period  for  which 
1  Lb  proposed.  The  P-111  capability  has  been 
d  emonstrated  by  almost  4,000  hours  of  flight 
t  wt  in  both  versions  of  the  aircraft.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  making  performance  estimates 
I  aaed  on  design  studies.  To  delay  the  pro- 
g  ram  wUl  degrade  fleet  air  defense  efFectlve- 
I  ess  and  Incidentally  increase  program  costs 
t  ixough  the  stretchout. 

13.  The  so-called  "sophisticated"  or  "high 
I  tvel"  threat  vould  require  the  entire  missile- 
t  quipped  Russian  Long  Range  Air  Force 
{Strategic  Air  Command)  to  be  committed 
c  gainst  a  single  carrier  task  force. 

This  Is  an  Inaccurate  statement.  "Sophis- 
i  Icated  threat,"  as  used  by  Navy  spokesmen, 
I  Bfers  to  advanced  technology  as  well  as  large 
I  umbers.  The  F-lllB  Requirements  Study 
1  IBS  undertaken  to  provide  information  which 
( ould  b«  xised  In  making  the  selection  of  a 
1  ravy  Interceptor  aircraft  for  the  mld-1970'B 
1  rom  among  the  F-llIB  and  possible  alterna- 
t  Ivea.  Three  levels  of  threat  were  examined; 
^  7ar  at  Sea,  Limited  Conventional  War  In- 
^  olTlng  Soviet  Forces,  and  Limited  Conven- 
1  lonal  War  with  a  Strong  Enemy  but  not 
I  Qcludlng  Soviet  Forces.  It  was  the  flnding 
( f  this  study  that  no  device  which  could  be 
I  ubstantlally  defined  in  terms  of  weapons 
I  ystems  performance  costs  can  compete  with 
1  he  F-lllB  as  an  interceptor  against  the  two 
1  ilgh-levela  (K  ttireat,  U  cost,  deck  space,  and 
( ffectlveneas  are  taken  into  account.  The 
!  Liimber  of  aircraft  employed  against  the 
1  leet  In  many  of  the  war  games  undertaken 
I  ild  not  approach  the  number  of  such  air- 
i  raft  which  intelligence  says  are  possessed 
:  ry  the  Sovleta  long  range  Air  Force.  The 
:  lumber  of  aircraft  employed  In  these  games 
'ary  from  a  light  attack  involving  6  aircraft 
'  o  approximately  one-half  of  the  estimated 
;  lusslan  long  range  Air  Force. 

14.  The  cost  effectiveness  study  prepared 
'•  ry  the  Navy  for  the  F-lllB  is  misleading. 

This  conclusion  cannot  validly  be  drawn 
rom  either  the  Navy  Requirements  Study  or 
he  testimony  about  it.  The  study  evaluated 
nany  levels  of  threat  from  single  aircraft  to 
arge  attacking  forces.  To  plan  a  defense 
igalnst  only  the  most  "likely"  threat  would 
>e  Irresponsible  behavior  by  the  Department 
>f  Defense.  Finally  to  say  that  26  F-te  can 
>rovlde  the  same  level  of  protection  for  the 
sarrier  task  force  as  12  F-lllBs,  even  If  true, 
leglects  the  basic  purpose  of  the  task  force 
vhlch  Is  to  attack  enemy  targets.  The  addi- 
Jonal  deck  space  required  by  the  added  F-4 
Lircraft  would  eliminate  an  equivalent  num- 
>er  of  attack  aircraft  and  reduce  the  force 
ttfectlveness,  although  the  F-4  aircraft  has 
lome  air-to-ground  attack  capability. 

15.  Only  3  of  the  12  planes  asked  for  in 
:he  aircraft  development  program  are  to  be 
ised  to  answer  the  fundamental  question — 


will  this  airplane  ever  be  capable  of  operat- 
ing from  an  aircraft  carrier  in  combat? 

The  Navy  wants  to  introduce  a  fully  op- 
erational weapons  system  into  the  fleet.  It 
cannot  efficiently  atttkck  the  carrier  suita- 
bility problem  as  a  separate  issue  and  Ignore 
other  problems  associated  with  Fleet  Intro- 
duction of  the  plane.  All  problems  must  be 
examined  concurrently. 

16.  The  eventual  carrier  suitability  of  the 
F-lllB  will  be  marginal  at  best,  if  it  ever 
is  attained,  and  tests  to  determine  carrier 
suitability  cannot  begin  until  at  least  mid- 
1969. 

The  carrier  suitability  problems  which 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  five  R&D  aircraft 
presently  flying  have  solutions  an  .  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  follow-on  air- 
planes will  not  be  fully  carrier  suitable.  In 
fact,  as  testified  to  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  air  the  low-speed  carrier  land- 
ing potential  of  the  F-lllB  makes  it  look 
very  attrsurtive  for  carrier  operation.  In 
mirror  landing  practice  the  P-lllB  has  made 
simulated  carrier  landings  at  speeds  close 
to  100  knots.  It  has  been  the  Navy's  universal 
experience  that  there  Is  a  direct  correlation 
between  low-landing  speeds  and  safety  of 
carrier  operations.  The  lower  the  speed  the 
safer  the  aircraft.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
F-lllB  will  land  at  approximately  113  knots. 
This  contrasts  with  the  landing  speed  of  an 
F^  Phantom  fighter  at  135  to  140  knots. 

17.  The  combat  mission  performance  has 
been  seriously  degraded,  and  the  aircraft  will 
not  meet  the  Navy's  requirements  nor  the 
contract  guarantees  and  specifications. 

The  Navy  sets  Navy  requirements  and  top 
Navy  officials  have  testified  to  a  need  for  the 
system.  It  Is  true  that  the  airplane  will  not 
need  all  contract  guarantees.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  airplane  is  thereby 
unsatisfactory  for  fleet  use. 

IS.  The  Navy's  present  best  fighter,  the  F-4 
(Phantom) ,  costs  approximately  t2.2  million 
("flyaway"  cost)  per  unit . . . 

P-4J  flyaway  cost  ia  currently  given  at  $3M. 
However,  Initial  procurement  costs  can  be 
deceptive.  A  far  better  cost  picture  can  be 
obtained  by  studying  nine-year  systems  costs; 
tha'  la  the  total  cost  to  the  services  of  operat- 
ing the  weapon  system  for  its  normal  service 
life.  Studies  made  by  the  Navy  show  that 
the  F-lllB/Phoenix  system  per  unit  aircraft 
gives  approximately  double  the  flee'  protec- 
tion against  a  sophisticated  threat  as  its  near- 
est rival  system.  When  all  rival  systems  are 
costed  in  terms  of  equal  fleet  protection  over 
a  nine-year  period,  taking  into  consideration 
needed  deck  space,  the  cost  of  carriers  to  ac- 
commodate, and  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved, the  nine-year  systems  cost  of  the  P- 
lllB/Phoenix  is  subsUntlally  less  than  any 
competing  system  including  the  P-4. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Weather  Bureau,  but  which  had  not  been 
funded,  despite  their  recommendation 
that  it  go  into  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  apparently  had  not  pushed  for  it 
in  the  budget;  it  was  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

However,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  very  distinguished  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies,  to  push  this  pro- 
gram, at  a  minimum  cost  of  $43,855.  I 
received  a  very  good  reception  before  the 
subcommittee,  and  both  the  Denver  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  have 
given  good  coverage  and  support  to  my 
effort. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
detailed  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post  of  August  13,  written  by  Dan 
Partner,  a  very  fine  reporter,  and  two 
fine  articles  dated  August  19,  one  by  Jim 
Foster  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
one  by  Barnet  Nover  of  the  Denver  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Senator   Dominick:    Weather  Flan  Fdkm 
Ubged 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

Washington. — Senator  Peter  Dominlck,  H- 
Colo.,  urged  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Tuesday  to  Include  in  Its  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Commerce  an 
item  of  $43,855  for  Improved  weather  obser- 
vation in  Colorado. 

"From  1964  to  1966  In  Colorado  alone,"  he 
said,  "349  general  aviation  accidents  resulted 
in  81  fatalities.  Many  of  these  accidents 
were  caused  by  weather  closing  in  on  the 
pilot.  Most  often  this  happens  because  com- 
plete weather  information  Is  not  available 
on  a  current  enough  basis,  or  is  not  available 
at  all." 

Dominlck  told  the  committee  that  his  pro- 
posals for  greater  air  safety  had  aroused 
enthusiastic  support. 

"Anyone  who  has  flown  in  the  mountain* 
knows  how  critical  weather  Information  can 
be." 

Dominlck  also  stressed  that  the  amount 
asked  for  Improved  weather  Information  Is 
less  than  the  average  amount  that  was  spent 
by  the  Air  Force — $112,808 — for  each  person 
saved  through  Its  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions In  fiscal  1966. 

The  money  would  provide  for  expanded 
weather  observations  at  flve  existing  stations 
and  provide  for  two  new  reporting  stationi 
at  Nucla  and  Walden. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  SAFETY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  delivered  a  speech  on  general 
aviation  safety  and  steps  which  I  thought 
should  be  taken  to  promote  this  safety, 
particularly  In  our  own  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 

One  such  proposal  was  to  implement 
a   program   already    developed   by    the 
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DoMiNiCK's  Am  Safety  Plan  Well  Receivxd 
(By  James  Forter) 

Washiwoton,  Aug.  15. — Recommendations 
by  Sen.  Peter  H.  Dominlck  to  imjMove  air 
safety  may  become  a  guide  for  nationwide 
upgrading  of  weather  observation.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  learned  Tuesday. 

Immediately  after  hearing  testimony  by 
the  Colorado  Republican — an  active  pilot 
with  more  than  5000  hoiu-s  of  flying  time — 
a  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  called 
for  the  Environmental  Sciences  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA)  to  respond  with  com- 
ments and  specific  recommendations. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  John  McClellan 
(D-Ark.),  obvioviBly  Impressed  with  Domi- 
nlck's  experience  in  flying  over  Colorado's 
mountains,  directed  that  the  senator's  full 
testimony  be  sent  to  ESSA  Administrator 
Robert  W.  White. 

McClellan  suggested  that  Dr.  White  might 
want  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee. 

McClellan  said  he  thought  Sen.  DMnlnlck's 
Ideas  were  feasible  and  tbat  perhaps  they 


could  be  used  as  a  guide  for  establishing 
better  weather  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try, particularly   in  mountainous   areas. 

Dominlck  noted  that  his  Aug.  7  Senate 
speech  on  air  safety  drew  favorable  reaction 
from  pilots  and  flying  enthusiasts  across  the 
country. 

In  a  letter  to  the  14  members  of  the  state, 
commerce  and  Judiciary  subcommittee,  Dom- 
inlck pointed  out  that  despite  assurances 
Irom  the  Weather  Biireau,  provisions  for 
Improved  weather  observation  were  left  out 
of  the  1968  budget. 
Domlnlck's  3 -point  plan  would  Include: 
Five  weather  stations  would  be  expanded 
to  provide  3-hourly  observations  and  long- 
er hours  of  reporting — Montrose  and  Gun- 
nison Increased  from  14  to  18  hours,  Sallda 
Increased  from  six  to  11  hours,  Aspen  In- 
creased from  10  to  18  hours  and  Durango 
Increased  from  19  to  24  hoiirs. 

Two  new  weather  stations  would  be  added 
at  Nucla  and  Walden  with  3-hour  observa- 
tions 24  hours  a  day  and  reporting  eight 
bours  a  day. 

Alamosa  services  would  be  expanded  to  a 
full  24-hour  observation  day  with  reporting 
Increased  from  17  to  19  hours  a  day. 

Dominlck  testified  that  the  annual  cost 
of  expanded  service  would  be  only  $43,855. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Air  Force  spent  an 
estimated  $112,808  for  each  person  saved 
through  search  and  rescue  operations  In 
fiscal  year  1966. 

"The  sum  of  $43,855  seems  very  small  In- 
deed for  improved  weather  reporting  to  help 
prevent  aircraft  accidents  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide better  background  Information  for  more 
weather  forecasting  for  all  people,"  Dom- 
inlck declared. 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  13, 1967] 
OmciALS  Agree  Wrrn  Dominick's  Air  Safett 
Stand:     Lack    op    Funds — Not    Desire — 
Slows  Action 

(By  Dan  Partner) 

Officials  of  two  U.S.  agencies  attacked  by 
Sen.  Peter  Dominlck  on  the  Senate  fioor  last 
week  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Colorado 
Republican,  but  they  point  out  that  the 
lack  of  dollars — not  desire — prohibits  the  ac- 
tion he  demands. 

Dominlck  was  unusually  bitter  In  his  crit- 
icism of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  in 
regard  to  fiying  safety.  He  said  the  failure  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  to  Install  proper  weath- 
er monitoring  stations  in  the  Colorado  movm- 
talns  has  "meant  the  death  of  many  flyers." 
The  failure  of  the  FAA  to  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  crash  locator  beacons  has  resulted  in 
loss  of  lives,  hazardous  searching  operations, 
and  has  cost  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars, 
he  said. 

Dominlck  quoted  a  figure  of  $43,855  as 
the  Weather  Bureau's  estimate  last  year  for 
an  Improved  weather  observing  program  for 
Colorado.  The  proposed  changes  included  new 
weather  reporting  stations  at  Nucla  and 
Walden  and  expansion  of  operations  at  Mont- 
rose, Gunnison,  Sallda,  Aspen,  Durango  and 
Alamosa. 

BUREAU  FAILURE 

The  failure  of  the  bureau  to  Include  the 
project  In  Its  1968  flscal  year  budget  Ignited 
the  blast  from  Dominlck  in  his  Senate  speech. 

"The  Air  Force  alone  has  incurred  a  cost 
of  8112,808  for  each  person  saved  through 
search  and  rescue  operations,  but  the 
Weather  Bureau  appears  unwilling  to  spend 
a  third  of  that  amount  to  help  prevent  these 
accidents,"  Dominlck  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  AdmlnUtratlon  (ESSA), 
which  Includes  the  Weather  Bureau,  said 
Saturday  the  Colorado  requirements  were 
"valid"  but  that  no  funds  were  available 
"at  present."  He  said  the  project  definitely 
would  be  budgeted  in  flscal  1969. 

"We  recognize  the  requirements  In  Colo- 


rado and  there  are  similar  requirements  In 
other  Western  states  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,"  sail  John  Eberly,  ESSA  exec- 
utive officer.  "We're  doing  everything  we 
can  vrlth  the  resources  available." 

Dominlck  told  The  Denver  Poet  Saturday 
he  was  pushing  for  the  $43,855  In  the  1968 
budget  because  Colorado  "has  the  worst 
weather  reporting  system  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area."  He  said  he  was  preparing 
a  letter  to  the  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions urging  addition  of  the  money.  Fail- 
ing this,  Dominlck  will  add  the  amount 
when  the  appropriations  bill  Is  Introduced 
In  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  he's  attempting 
to  get  the  Job  done  with  existing  funds. 

experienced  pilot 
Dominlck  has  logged  more  than  5,000 
hours  as  a  pilot  and  has  flown  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  for  20  years.  He's  had  sev- 
eral frightening  experiences  due  to  bad 
weather  forming  unexpectedly  and  he  is 
convinced  Improved  weather  reporting  can 
prevent  such  situations. 

Regarding  the  failure  of  the  FAA  to  re- 
quire general  aviation  aircraft  to  be 
equipped  with  crash  locator  beacons,  Domi- 
nlck said:  "National  flgures  for  1965  show 
22  aircraft  vrith  37  persons  aboard  lost  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Although 
diligent  searches  were  made,  not  a  trace  has 
yet  been  found  of  these  people  or  the  miss- 
ing planes. 

"No  one  knows  how  many  of  them  may 
have  been  overflown  many  times  and  not 
seen  from  the  air.  I  know  this  has  happened 
In  dozens  of  cases  which  have  occurred  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  The  loss  of  Dr. 
Lovelace  and  his  family  is  a  fairly  recent 
example  of  Just  that  situation  happening." 
(Dr.  W.  Randolph  Lovelace,  his  wife  and 
the  pilot  of  their  rented  plane  died  follow- 
ing a  crash  near  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  December 
1965.) 

Dominick  contends  crashed  planes  can  be 
located   at  "relatively"  low   cost. 

"The  equipment  to  help  solve  It  already  Is 
available,"  he  said.  "The  legal  authority  to  re- 
quire Its  use  is  already  on  the  statute  books. 
The  FAA  has  authority  to  require  aircraft  to 
be  equipped  with  such  equipment  as  are 
shown  to  be  essential  to  safety.  Yet  It  has 
not  acted  to  require  that  general  aviation 
aircraft  be  equipped  with  crash  locator 
beacons.  Why?" 

A  spokesman  for  the  FAA  In  Washington 
told  The  Post  that,  after  the  Lovelace  ac- 
cident, the  agency  published  Its  Intent  to  re- 
quire all  air  taxi  operators  to  equip  their 
planes  with  crash  locator  beacons.  The 
beacons  are  radio  transmitters  that  emit  a 
signal  to  be  picked  up  by  search  aircraft. 

"We  were  deluged  by  objections  to  the 
plan,"  the  spokesman  said.  "The  plan  was 
suspended." 

The  FAA  favors  equipping  planes  with 
beacons  but  has  received  "luke  warm"  re- 
sponse from  private  pilots  and  flying  orga- 
nizations. It  was  noted  that  the  beacons  cost 
from  $200  to  $500  each  and  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  nation's  private  pilots  fly 
over  terrain  that  would  require  the  equip- 
ment in  locating  a  crash. 

"Most  pilots  don't  want  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money  on  equipment  they  don't  think 
theyll  ever  need,"  the  spokesman  said.  "Most 
of  them  don't  even  spend  money  for  a  first 
aid  kit." 

Dominlck,  however,  believes  pilots  should 
be  required  to  Install  the  equipment  to  save 
taxpayers'  money  used  In  search  and  rescue 
operations.  He  said  the  Air  Force  flew 
1,580,316  hours  In  search  and  rescue  missions 
between  May  29,  1846,  and  Dec.  31,  1966.  Dur- 
ing the  1966  flscal  year,  such  missions  re- 
quired 57,588  hours  and  cost  $9,224,142,  he 
said. 

"The  Air  Force  claims  to  have  saved  525 
persons  as  a  result  of  these  operations  last 
year,"  Dominlck  said.  "This  amounts  to  a  cost 
of  $112,808  per  person  saved.  These  figures 


do  not  Include  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  or  other  Air  Force  units  which 
often  participated  In  these  operations." 

POST    SURVET 

A  Denver  Post  survey  of  Colorado's  weather 
reporting  facilities  hints  Dominlck  may  have 
been  overzealous  in  tagging  It  as  the  "worst" 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  A  Weather  Bu- 
reau official  familiar  with  Colorado  facilities 
told  The  Post:  "The  senator  obviously  Isn't 
aware  of  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the 
system." 

Colorado  has  flve  "first  order"  weather 
stations  operated  by  Weather  Bureau  per- 
sonnel. Four  of  these  provide  24-hour  report- 
ing service.  These  are  at  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo  and  Grand  Junction.  The 
fifth,  at  Alamosa,  operates  from  4  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  dally. 

In  the  changes  proposed  by  Etominlck,  the 
Alamosa  station  would  be  expanded  to  three- 
hourly  observations  for  24  hours  each  day 
and  reporting  services  would  be  increased 
from  17  to  19  hours  a  day. 

"Second  order"  stations  In  the  Colorado 
network,  operated  under  Weather  Bureau 
contracts,  are  at  Praser,  LeadviUe,  Port  Col- 
lins, Llmon,  Lamar  and  Sallda.  The  Fraser 
station  Is  on  24-hour  opieratlon  while  the 
others  operate  at  various  hours. 

Domlnlck's  plan  would  expand  the  opera- 
tions of  flve  stations  to  provide  three-hourly 
observations  for  24  hours  each  day  by  con- 
tract observers,  and  their  hours  for  reporting 
would  be  Increased  as  follows:  Montrose  and 
Gunnison — from  14  to  18  hours;  Sallda,  from 
6  to  11  hours:  Aspen,  from  11  to  18  hours; 
and  Durango,  from  19  to  24  hours. 

He  also  would  add  stations  at  Nucla  and 
Walden  with  three  hourly  observations  for 
24  hours  each  day,  and  reporting  eight  hours 
a  day. 

Supplementary  airways  weather  reporting 
stations  operated  by  airline  employes,  are 
located  at  Cortez,  Gunnison,  Montrose,  Du- 
rango, Hayden  and  Aspen. 

Additional  stations,  operated  by  the  FAA 
are  at  Akron,  Eagle,  Trinidad  and  La  Junta. 
Weather  information  also  is  received  from 
Forest  Service  personnel,  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  River  Reporting  Network  com- 
mercial and  private  pilots  In  flight,  the  state 
engineer's  office,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  from  individuals  hired  by  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  continued  Interest  in  this 
problem  will  bring  more  adequate 
weather  observations,  more  adequate 
weather  communications,  and  more  ac- 
curate weather  forecasting,  thus  result- 
ing in  general  aviation  safety  and  benefit 
to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Ironically,  at  the  very  time  I  was  advo- 
cating better  weather  reporting  and 
crash  locator  beacons,  two  general  avia- 
tion accidents  occurred  in  our  moun- 
tains in  Colorado.  One  of  these  crashes 
involved  a  small  plane  apparently  caught 
in  the  very  bad  downdrafts  that  happen 
from  time  to  time  from  the  wind  pour- 
ing over  the  Continental  Divide.  This 
accident  probably  could  have  been 
avoided,  and  it  is  probable  that  more 
adequate  weather  reporting  could  have 
persuaded  the  pilot  to  have  taken  another 
route  where  he  could  have  avoided  this 
turbulence. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial with  respect  to  this  occurrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  of 
August  15,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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A  Pi.**  »<»  MotJNTMK  Am  SATrrr 
We  can't  tell  precisely  how  the  lour  people 
f -0111  Missouri  met  mlBfortune  last  week  In 
I  Q  airplane  crash  near  Boulder  but  the  In- 
cldent  does  prompt  u«  to  underscOTe  once 
B  sain  the  danger  of  Colorado  flying  If  you're 
1  lexperlenced  In  mountain  flying. 

The  Ml«sourl  pilot,  who  may  suffer  crlp- 
p  ling  Injuries,  left  the  Longmont  Municipal 
Jirport  at  10:35  ajn.  Thursday  en  route  to 
las  Vegas,  Nev..  with  his  wife  and  another 
cauple  aboard.  They  had  been  given  three 
I  Iternate  routes  by  Longmont  airport  person- 
lel:  by  way  of  Laramie.  Wyo.,  Albuquerque, 
1  :.M.,  or  over  Corona  Pass. 

Circumstances  of  their  crash  near  Tolland 
I  re  not  fully  known,  but  professional  pilots 
1  rho  know  the  specifications  of  the  light  plane 
Ihey  flew  are  apt  to  say:  "It's  lucky  they  got 
t  e  far  as  they  did."  The  Mlssourlans  appear 
1  0  have  been  trying  to  negotiate  Corona  Pass 

<  <r  one  of  the  other  passes  in  the  range  west 

<  If  Boulder. 

The  point  Is  that  the  odds  were  stacked 

I  igklnst  them.  The  plane  they  were  flying  Is 

I I  perfectly  good  plane  for  the  purposes  It  was 
:  otended.  But  It  doesn't  have  the  safety  mar- 
I  in  at  Front  Range  altitudes  with  the  loading 

bat  ead«ted  Thursday  to  cope  with  the  down- 
IraftB  frequently  found  at  midday  on  the 
«st  slope  of  the  mountains. 

Evidence  at  the  Longmont  airport  suggests 
ibat  somebody  told  the  Missouri  party— in 
feneral  conversation — about  the  dangers  of 
die  Front  Range.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope 
whoever  gave  them  the  alternative  routing 
gria  the  mountains  accompanied  that  Infor- 
mation with  the  strongest  possible  warning 
■gainst  such  a  fll^t  plan. 

Largely,  the  problem  remains  one  of  educa- 
tion. Mountain  flying  In  Colorado  and  other 
Western  states  presents  hazards  which  pilots 
ixnfajnJLllar  with  mountain  conditions  cannot 
be  expected  to  handle  confldenUy. 

In  this  regard  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  Is  sending 
out  letters  to  pilots  In  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  adjoining  states  urging  a  "safe  holiday 
weekend"  during  the  forthcoming  Labor  Day 
observance. 

Safety  tips  will  be  given  in  a  small  hand- 
bill accompanying  the  letter.  Additionally, 
FAA  personnel  will  donate  their  own  time 
during  the  holiday  period  to  helping  pilots 
have  safe  trips.  And  the  PAA  Is  telUng  Its 
weather  operators  to  close  their  telephone 
reports  to  pilots  with  a  message  about  safety. 

We're  glad  to  see  PAA  taking  a  stronger 
band.  As  more  people  turn  to  civilian  flying 
th9  need  for  Improved  flight  education  grows 
apace. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  It  will 
be  recalled  that  I  spoke  of  the  need  for 
crash  locater  beacons  In  general  aviation 
aircraft.  I  pointed  out  that  the  FAA  had 
tested  five  pieces  of  equipment,  that  they 
had  approved  them,  that  they  had  said 
the  equipment  was  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  that  they  had  refused  to  require 
the  manufacturers  to  put  them  In  the 
aircraft.  I  asked  why,  and  I  have  received 
no  answer  from  the  PAA. 

Just  to  point  up  this  problem,  recently 
an  Aero  Commander,  a  very  fine  air- 
plane, went  down  In  our  mountains  In 
Colorado.  It  was  flown  by  an  experienced 
mountain  pilot — at  night — and  when  the 
crash  was  finally  located.  It  happened  to 
be  very  near  a  place  at  which  I  used  to 
land  my  own  airplane  in  order  to  go  fish- 
ing. All  four  men  In  the  airplane  were 
dead.  The  bodies  of  three  of  them  were 
still  in  the  airplane,  and  the  body  of  the 
fourth  had  been  thrown  out.  All  four 
were  fine  people  from  my  home  county 
in  Colorado. 
Before  this  airplane  was  reported  mlss- 
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Ing  the  pilot  had  filed  a  flight  plan  indi- 
cating where  he  was  going.  Since  the  pilot 
later  failed  to  report  in,  a  search  pattern 
was  begim.  When  the  plfine  was  found,  it 
was  on  course,  or  relatively  near  course. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  took  an  en- 
tire week — an  entire  week  of  rescue 
efforts  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  at 
enormous  expense  to  everybody  and  with 
tremendous  turmoil  to  the  family  of  these 
people — to  find  the  airplane. 

I  tiave  in  my  hand  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
August  16,  entitled  "Relatives  Offer  Re- 
ward in  Plane  Search." 

Frankly,  we  did  not  need  a  reward. 
People  were  searching  as  hard  as  they 
could  for  this  airplane,  but  the  search 
continued  for  an  entire  week.  If  there 
had  been  a  crash  locator  beacon  in  that 
plane,  it  could  have  been  located  in  a 
matter  of  hours;  and  the  expense  of  the 
search  would  be  minimized.  If  any  of 
the  men  survived  the  crash,  they  might 
have  been  rescued  and  their  lives  saved. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  two  articles  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  which  appeared  on  August  16 
and  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiXATivES  Otter  Reward  in  Plane  Search 
(By  Don  Lyle) 
Col.  Arthur  Putz,  commander  of  the  Colo- 
rado Civil  Air  Patrol,  announced  Tuesday 
the  search  for  the  missing  Aero  Commander 
500  with  four  Denver  area  men  aboard  would 
"continue  Indefinitely  until  all  leads  are  ex- 
hausted or  untU  we  are  ordered  to  cease  by 
the  Air  Force,"  Relatives  Tuesday  offered  a 
$2000  reward  In  the  groxind  search. 

Putz  added,  the  search  headquarters  would 
be  moved  from  Grand  Junction  to  Granby 
Wednesday  because  "It  Is  closer  to  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  will  reduce  fiylng  time 
to  and  from  search  areas." 

Mc»e  than  a  dozen  aircraft  and  15  to  20 
professional  ground  search  parties  wlU  con- 
tinue to  search  areas  where  the  plane  may 
have  gone  down,  he  continued. 

Search  efforts  will  center  in  the  Granby- 
Orand  Lake-Kremmllng  area  as  well  as  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  he 
said,  and  warned  "this  Is  extremely  rough 
terrain  and  no  place  for  non-professionals." 
The  families  of  the  men  on  the  aircraft, 
missing  since  Wednesday,  said  Tuesday  they 
plan  to  organize  ground  search  parties  be- 
ginning Thursday  morning  at  the  Jim  Noo- 
nen  home  In  Kremmllng  to  try  to  find  the 
missing  plane. 

They  put  out  a  plea  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  the  search  and  offered  a  $2000  reward 
for  the  volunteer  ground  party  or  organiza- 
tion that  finds  the  aircraft. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Noonen  residence  In  Kremmllng  or  the 
Robert  O.  Davis  residence  In  Littleton. 

Putz  emphasized,  "untrained,  non-profes- 
sional searchers  may  only  hamper  the  search 
for  the  men  as  well  as  placing  themselves  in 
danger." 

TTie  twin-engined  brown  and  white  Aero 
Commander  500  took  off  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion for  Denver  Wednesday  night  on  the  last 
leg  of  Its  return  trip  from  Los  Angeles. 

Six  minutes  after  takeoff  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion, pilot  Gtfford  (Jlmmle)  WilHamson,  61, 
of  2290  Locust  St.,  filed  a  flight  plan  that 
should  have  taken  the  plane  over  Kremm- 
llng to  Denver  following  radio  beacons. 

That  was  the  last  message  heard  from  the 
plane  that  was  due  to  arrive  in  Denver  at 
9:30  p.m.  Wednesday. 


Passengers  on  the  plane  were  Robert  Da- 
vis, 39,  of  6059  S.  Elatl  St.,  Littleton,  and  Lee 
Kelly,  43,  of  6107  8.  Lakevlew  St.,  Littleton, 
officials  of  the  Industrial  Management  Co.,  of 
Littleton. 

With  them  was  their  attorney,  William 
Klas,  31,  of  791  Newport  st.  They  were  re- 
turning frcHn  a  business  trip. 

Missing  Plane  Is  Found:  All  Four  Aboard 
Dead 

(By  Don  Lyle) 
The  wreckage  of  a  light  plane  with  four 
Denver-area  men  aboard,  subject  of  a  week- 
long  Civil  Air  Patrol  ground  and  air  search, 
was  foimd  Wednesday  12  miles  southwest  of 
Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  There  were  no  sur- 
vivors. 

Buss  Williams,  a  CAP  searcher  who  went 
to  the  crash  site,  said,  "The  plane  was  right 
on  course.  It  went  straight  into  the  side  of  a 
hill  in  a  draw  at  about  9500  feet." 

He  said  there  was  no  indication  of  anything 
wrong  with  the  plane  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  crash. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  thrown  from  the 
twin-engined  Aero  Commander  500  when 
the  plane  hit  the  side  of  the  hill,  he  said,  but 
the  other  two  and  the  pilot  were  Inside. 

The  downed  aircraft  was  spotted  by  Mi- 
chael Stavros,  16,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  son  of 
Peter  Stavros,  who  was  In  Denver  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  In  his  single-englned  Cessna. 

Stavros  said  they  heard  about  the  search 
and  volunteered  to  help  out.  They  spotted 
the  plane  about  1:30  p.m.  and  returned  to 
the  Granby  CAP  headquarters  to  report  it 

They  returned  to  the  area  In  WllUaniB' 
plane  and  landed  at  the  W.  W.  Robinson 
ranch,  three  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork 
Reservoir,  and  went  to  Investigate  the  wreck- 
age. 

"The  plane  was  crushed  like  an  accordion," 
Stavros  said,  "he  must  have  gone  into  that 
hill  under  full  power. 

"The  left  propeller  cut  a  quaking  aspen 
tree  in  three  places  as  the  plane  hit,"  he 
added,  "so  at  least  one  of  the  engines  was 
working  all  right." 

Robinson,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Robinson  Brick  and  TUe  Co.  and 
state  game  and  fish  commissioner,  stUd  he 
believed  the  plane  "Iced  up"  since  It  came 
nearly  straight  down,  chopping  aspen  trees 
Instead  of  shaving  their  tops. 

Robinson  said  since  the  wreckage  was 
about  three  miles  east  of  his  ranch,  there 
was  "no  chance"  the  aircraft  was  trying  to 
land  at  his  strip. 
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FOTTR     PERSONS     ON    BOARD 

Passengers  in  the  plane  were  Robert  O. 
Davis.  39,  of  6059  Eaati  st.,  Littleton,  and  Lee 
Kelley,  42,  of  6107  S.  Lakevlew  St.,  Littleton. 
Both  were  officials  of  the  Industrial  Man- 
agement Co.  of  Littleton. 

With  them  was  their  attorney.  William 
Klas,  31,  of  791  Newport  st.  They  were  re- 
turning from  a  business  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
In  the  company  plane. 

The  pilot  of  the  aircraft  was  Glfford  (Jlm- 
mle) Williamson,  61,  of  2290  Locust  st.,  who 
piloted  another  light  plane  which  crashed 
on  Mt.  Sherman  in  January.  Five  persons 
survived  the  January  crash. 

WilUamson  radioed  his  flight  plan  to  the 
Grand  Junction  airport  at  8:15  p.m.  Aug.  9. 
six  minutes  after  takeoff  on  the  last  leg  of 
their  flight  to  Denver. 

LAST   MESSAGE  RECEIVED 

He  said  he  intended  to  take  route  V-3,  a 
commonly  used  flight  path  for  light  planes 
flying  over  the  Continental  Divide.  He 
planned  to  arrive  In  Denver  at  9:30  pm. 

That  was  the  last  message  heard  from  the 
aircraft. 

The  next  day  ClvU  Air  Patrol  ground  and 
air  units  began  their  week-long  search  that 
ended  Wednesday  on  a  hillside,  the  day  after 
relatives  of  the  men  In  the  crash  announced 
plans  to  organize  their  own  search  and  of- 


fered a  $2000  reward  to  anyone  who  found 
the  plane. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  takes  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  wake  up.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  to  say  to 
them,  "You  are  not  going  to  get  any  ap- 
propriations unless  you  do  something  of 
this  kind."  I  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to 
make  the  policy  leaders  down  there  re- 
quire a  simple  thing  which  does  not  cost 
the  Government  any  money  and  which 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  in  rescue 
and  search  efllorts  and  save  many  lives  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  make  a 
vendetta  out  of  this  matter,  and  I  shall 
keep  on  and  on  In  connection  with  every 
accident  I  can  find  until  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  decides  to  do 
something  that  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  This  step  can  be  taken  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer;  It  can  be  done 
with  a  simple  FAA  order;  it  can  be  done 
with  no  real  objection  from  general  avia- 
tion; and  It  can  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  flying  clubs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. However,  for  reasons  I  hesitate  to 
mention,  apparently  the  FAA  is  unwill- 
ing to  put  in  the  simple  requirement  for  a 
piece  of  equipment  which  will  send  out  a 
signal  so  that  any  plane  looking  for  a 
downed  aircraft  can  tune  in  on  that  bea- 
con, and  home  In  on  it.  I  will  point  out 
that  the  signal  from  this  beacon  can  be 
received  by  another  aircraft  flying  at 
10,000  feet  within  a  radius  of  70  miles. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  strange  that  we 
cannot  get  more  than  complete  silence 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  regional  men,  many  of 
the  traflac  control  people,  many  of  the 
aviation  safety  people,  and  many  people 
who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  have  been  writing  to 
me  and  saying  that  this  is  a  tremendous 
proposal  and  they  hope  it  will  be  pushed 
with  those  who  control  policy.  Still  the 
FAA  says  "No." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  only  way  I  can 
get  any  reaction  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  an  aflBrmative 
manner  is  to  continue  attacking  them — 
when  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  fine 
Job  in  many  other  areas — ^I  shall  be 
forced  to  do  that.  If  the  only  way  I  can 
get  them  to  listen  Is  to  try  to  get  cuts  In 
their  appropriations  so  that  they  will  not 
be  spending  funds  on  unnecessary  Items 
and  wiU  be  spending  funds  on  the  safety 
Items,  I  shall  take  that  route.  I  shall  do 
whatever  Is  needed.  I  fully  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  sometlitng  for  the 
people  who  are  running  into  these  prob- 
lems day  in  and  day  out  throughout  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  addressed  to  me  from  Larry  A. 
Ulrich,  Combs  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Stapleton 
Airfield,  Denver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 
August  15,  1967. 
Senator  Peteb  H.  Douinick, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thanks  from  all  of  us  who  fly  for  your 
brilliant,  forceful  and  Informative  Senate 
speech    on    weather    bureau    services    and 


locator  beacons.  Based  on  phone  calls  Tve 
received  from  PAA  and  newspapers  you  may 
have  started  things  moving.  Colncldentally 
an  Aero  Commander  lost  last  Wednesday 
somewhew)  between  Grand  Junction  and 
Denver  with  4  people  aboard;  search  futile 
so  far,  details  follow. 

Combs  Adicraft,  Inc., 
Larrt  a.  Ulrich. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  or  special  points  to  make  this 
afternoon  with  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill.  The 
major  parts  of  the  bill  have  been  pre- 
sented and  discussed  and  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  Record  for  today.  Some 
items  of  special  interest  to  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  desire 
every  Senator  to  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  discuss  whatever  he  wishes  in  the  bill. 
Even  though  we  could  not  come  to  a  vote 
today,  I  hope  we  may  begin  to  dispose  of 
soma  of  the  amendments  on  Monday, 
when  we  shall  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  now,  but 
if  there  should  be  several  amendments, 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  return  with  a 
purpose  of  moving  the  bill  as  rapidly  as 
possible  an^jjerhaps  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  vote  on 
sonendments. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  subcommittee 
would  not  wish  to  accept  any  amend- 
ments that  are  outside  the  field  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
contains  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  for  national  defense.  It  also 
provides  funds  for  some  items  of  mili- 
tary assistance  that  loave  already  been 
discussed.  But  primarily  the  bill  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  armed  services.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  to  deal  with 
amendments  that  are  not  directly 
germane  or  are  not  witliin  the  usual  con- 
text of  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  recall  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  measure 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  dis- 
located persons  whose  homes  had  been 
in  areas  where  bases  had  been  closed. 
Does  the  bill  provide  any  funding  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  remember  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  was  in- 


terested In  that  subject  and  worked  on 
it  quite  effectively. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  did  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  We  worked  out  a  bill 
together. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  bUl  before  the  Sen- 
ate provides  no  money  to  take  care  of 
a  matter  like  that.  That  relates  to  mili- 
tary construction  and  is  concerned  with 
the  housing  problem.  The  budget  for 
that  purpose  will  be  in  the  bill  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  wUl  that  bill 
be  reported? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  bill  will  come  at 
a  later  time.  The  House  hsis  not  passed 
the  bill  yet. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  Is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and  will 
handle  the  blU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENTHS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  may  say  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  this  concludes  my  presentation  of 
the  bill  for  today.  I  assume  that  the  bUl 
WiU  continue  to  be  the  pending  business 
on  Monday,  when  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  has  made  a  thor- 
ough, cogent  presentation  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  He  has  acted  In  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distlnglushed  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  Is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Senators  of  all  time  and  one  of  the  truly 
great  chairmen  of  all  time. 

But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
done  a  truly  commendable  Job.  Of 
course,  we  all  knew  that  he  would,  be- 
cause we  have  confidence  In  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  most  kindly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  In  charge  of  the 
bill,  we  will  certainly  continue  it  on 
Monday  when  we  meet  again. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  told  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that 
with  respect  to  an  understanding  he  has 
with  the  majority  leader,  to  the  effect 
that  he.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  permitted  to  speak  on  Monday 
following  approval  of  the  Journal,  that 
the  Senate  would  come  in  at  11:30  a.m.. 
thus  giving  him  30  minutes  In  which  to 
address  the  Senate  before  it  gets  back  to 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  previous  order, 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next  at  the  completion  of  business  today, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  conaent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
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A  Plxa  ro»  Mountain  Am  Saixtt 
We  can-t  tell  precisely  how  the  lour  people 
from  Missouri  met  misfortune  last  week  In 
an  airplane  crash  near  Boulder  but  the  In- 
cident does  prompt  us  to  underscore  once 
again  the  danger  of  Colorado  flying  U  you're 
Inexperienced  In  mountain  flying. 

The  Missouri  pilot,  who  may  suffer  crip- 
pling injuries,  left  the  Longmont  Municipal 
Airport  at  10:35  ajn.  Thursday  en  route  to 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  with  his  wife  and  another 
couple  aboard.  They  had  been  given  three 
alternate  routes  by  Longmont  airport  person- 
nel: by  way  of  liaramle,  Wyo.,  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  or  over  Corona  Pass. 

Circumstances  of  their  crash  near  Tolland 
are  not  fully  known,  but  professional  pilots 
who  know  the  speclflcaUons  of  the  light  plane 
they  flew  are  apt  to  say:  "It's  lucky  they  got 
as  far  as  they  did."  The  Mlssourians  appear 
to  have  been  trying  to  negoUate  Corona  Pass 
or  one  of  the  other  passes  In  the  range  west 
at  Boulder. 

The  point  Is  that  the  odds  were  stacked 
agklnst  them.  The  plane  they  were  flying  is 
a  perfectly  good  plane  for  the  purposes  it  was 
intended.  But  it  doesn't  have  the  safety  mar- 
gin at  Front  Range  altitudes  with  the  loading 
that  «l«ted  Thursday  to  cope  with  the  down- 
drafts  frequently  found  at  midday  on  the 
east  slope  of  the  mountains. 

Evidence  at  the  Longmont  airport  suggests 
that  somebody  told  the  Missouri  party— in 
general  conversation — about  the  dangers  of 
the  Front  Range.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope 
whoever  gave  them  the  alternative  routing 
vta  the  mountains  accompemled  that  infor- 
mation with  the  strongest  possible  warning 
agalxut  rach  a  flight  plan. 

Largely,  the  problem  remains  one  of  educa- 
-tton.  Mountain  flying  in  Colorado  and  other 
Western  states  presents  hazards  which  pilots 
imfamlUar  with  mountain  conditlona  cannot 
be  expected  to  handle  confldently. 

In  this  regard  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is  sending 
out  letters  to  pilots  in  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  adjoining  states  urging  a  "safe  holiday 
weekend"  during  the  forthcoming  Labor  Day 
observance. 

Safety  tlpe  will  be  given  In  a  smaU  hand- 
bill accompanying  the  letter.  Additionally, 
FAA  personnel  will  donate  their  own  time 
during  the  hoUday  period  to  helping  pilots 
have  safe  trips.  And  the  FAA  is  telUng  its 
weather  operators  to  close  their  telephone 
reports  to  pUots  with  a  message  about  safety. 
We're  glad  to  see  FAA  taking  a  stronger 
hand.  Aa  more  people  turn  to  civilian  flying 
the  need  for  improved  flight  education  grows 
ap»ce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  I  spoke  of  the  need  for 
crash  locater  beacons  In  general  aviation 
aircraft.  I  pointed  out  that  the  FAA  had 
tested  five  pieces  of  equipment,  that  they 
had  approved  them,  that  they  had  said 
the  equipment  was  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  that  they  had  refused  to  require 
the  manufacturers  to  put  them  in  the 
aircraft.  I  asked  why,  and  I  have  received 
no  answer  from  the  FAA. 

Just  to  point  up  this  problem,  recently 
an  Aero  Commander,  a  very  fine  air- 
plane, went  down  in  our  mountains  In 
Colorado.  It  was  flown  by  an  experienced 
mountain  pilot — at  night — and  when  the 
crash  was  finally  located.  It  happened  to 
be  very  ne&r  a  place  at  which  I  used  to 
land  my  own  airplane  In  order  to  go  fish- 
ing. All  four  men  in  the  airplane  were 
dead.  The  bodies  of  three  of  them  were 
still  In  the  airplane,  and  the  body  of  the 
fourth  had  been  thrown  out.  AH  four 
were  fine  people  from  my  home  county 
in  Colorado. 
Before  this  airplane  was  reported  miss- 


ing the  pilot  had  filed  a  flight  plan  indi- 
cating where  he  was  going.  Since  the  pilot 
later  failed  to  report  in.  a  search  pattern 
was  begun.  When  the  plane  was  found,  it 
was  on  course,  or  relatively  near  course. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  took  an  en- 
tire week — an  entire  week  of  rescue 
efforts  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  at 
enormous  expense  to  everybody  and  with 
tremendous  turmoil  to  the  family  of  these 
people — to  find  the  airplane. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
August  16.  entitled  "Relatives  Offer  Re- 
ward in  Plane  Search. " 

Frankly,  we  did  not  need  a  reward. 
People  were  searching  as  hard  as  they 
could  for  this  airplane,  but  the  search 
continued  for  an  entire  week.  If  there 
had  been  a  crash  locator  beacon  in  that 
plane,  it  could  have  been  located  in  a 
matter  of  hours;  and  the  expense  of  the 
search  would  be  minimized.  If  any  of 
the  men  survived  the  crash,  they  might 
have  been  rescued  and  their  lives  saved. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  two  articles  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  which  appeared  on  August  16 
and  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Relatives  Offer  Rewabd  in  Plane  Search 


(By  Don  Lyle) 
Col.  Arthur  Putz,  commander  of  the  Colo- 
rado Civil  Air  Patrol,  announced  Tuesday 
the  search  for  the  missing  Aero  Commander 
500  with  four  Denver  area  men  aboard  would 
"continue  Indefinitely  until  all  leads  are  ex- 
hausted or  untU  we  are  ordered  to  cease  by 
the  Air  Force."  Relatives  Tuesday  offered  a 
$2000  reward  in  the  ground  search. 

Putz  added,  the  search  headquarters  would 
be  moved  from  Grand  Junction  to  Granby 
Wednesday  because  "it  is  closer  to  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  will  reduce  flying  time 
to  and  from  search  areas." 

More  than  a  dozen  aircraft  and  15  to  20 
professional  ground  search  parties  wlU  con- 
tinue to  search  areas  where  the  plane  may 
have  gone  down,  he  continued. 

Search  efforts  will  center  In  the  Granby- 
Grand  Lake-Kremmllng  area  as  well  as  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  he 
said,  and  warned  "this  is  extremely  rough 
terrain  and  no  place  for  non-professionals." 
The  families  of  the  men  on  the  aircraft, 
missing  since  Wednesday,  said  Tuesday  they 
plan  to  organize  ground  search  parties  be- 
ginning Thursday  morning  at  the  Jim  Noo- 
nen  home  In  Kremmllng  to  try  to  find  the 
missing  plane. 

They  put  out  a  plea  for  volunteers  to  help 
with  the  search  and  offered  a  $2000  reward 
for  the  volunteer  ground  party  or  organiza- 
tion that  finds  the  aircraft. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Noonen  residence  In  Kremmling  or  the 
Robert  O.  Davis  residence  In  Littleton. 

Putz  emphasized,  "untrained,  non-profes- 
sional searchers  may  only  hamper  the  search 
for  the  men  as  well  as  placing  themselves  In 
danger." 

The  twin-engined  brown  and  white  Aero 
Commander  500  took  off  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion for  Denver  Wednesday  night  on  the  last 
leg  of  Its  return  trip  from  Los  Angeles. 

Six  minutes  after  takeoff  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion, pilot  Glflord  (Jlmmle)  Williamson.  61. 
of  2290  Locust  St..  filed  a  flight  plan  that 
should  have  taken  the  plane  over  Kremm- 
llng to  Denver  following  radio  beacons. 

That  was  the  last  message  heard  from  the 
plane  that  was  due  to  arrive  In  Denver  at 
9:80  p.m.  Wednesday. 


Passengers  on  the  plane  were  Robert  Da- 
vis. 39.  of  6059  S.  Elatl  St.,  Littleton,  and  Lee 
Kelly.  42.  of  6107  8.  Lakevlew  St.,  Littleton, 
officials  of  the  Industrial  Management  Co..  of 
Littleton. 

With  them  was  their  attorney.  William 
Klas.  31,  of  791  Newport  st.  They  were  re- 
turning from  a  business  trip. 

Missing  Plane  Is  Found;  All  Pouk  Aboard 
Dead 
(By  Don  Lyle) 
■me  wreckage  of  a  light  plane  with  four 
Denver-area  men  aboard,  subject  of  a  week- 
long  Civil  Air  Patrol  ground  and  air  search, 
was  found  Wednesday  12  mllea  southwest  of 
Hot  Sulphur   Springs.   There   were  no  sur- 
vivors. 

Buss  Williams,  a  CAP  searcher  who  went 
to  the  crash  site,  said,  "The  plane  was  right 
on  coursa.  It  went  straight  Into  the  side  of  a 
hill  m  a  draw  at  about  9500  feet." 

He  said  there  was  no  indication  of  anything 
wrong  with  the  plane  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  crash. 

One  of  the  passengers  waa  thrown  from  the 
twin-engined  Aero  Commander  500  when 
the  plane  hit  the  side  of  the  hlU,  he  said,  but 
the  other  two  and  the  pilot  were  inside. 

The  downed  aircraft  waa  spotted  by  Mi- 
chael Stavros,  16,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  son  of 
Peter  Stavros.  who  was  in  Denver  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  in  his  slngle-englned  Cessna. 

Stavros  said  they  beard  about  the  search 
and  volunteered  to  help  out.  They  spotted 
the  plane  about  1:30  p.in.  and  returned  to 
the  Granby  CAP  headquarters  to  report  It 

They  returned  to  the  area  in  Williams' 
plane  and  landed  at  the  W.  W.  Robinson 
ranch,  three  miles  south  of  Williams  Fork 
Reservoir,  and  went  to  Investigate  the  wreck- 
age. 

"The  plane  was  crushed  like  an  accordion," 
Stavros  said,  "he  must  have  gone  Into  that 
hill  under  full  power. 

"The  left  propeller  cut  a  quaking  aspen 
tree  in  three  places  as  the  plane  hit,"  he 
added,  "so  at  least  one  of  the  engines  was 
working  all  right." 

Robinson,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board  rf 
directors  of  Robinson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  and 
state  game  and  fish  commissioner,  said  he 
beUeved  the  plane  "Iced  up"  since  It  came 
nearly  straight  down,  chopping  aspen  tree* 
instead  of  shaving  their  tops. 

Robinson  said  since  the  wreckage  was 
about  three  miles  east  (rf  hla  ranch,  there 
was  "no  chance"  the  aircraft  waa  trying  to 
land  at  his  strip. 


rotm  persons  on  board 

Passengers  In  the  plane  were  Robert  0. 
Davis,  39.  of  6059  Elatl  st..  Uttleton.  and  Lee 
Kelley.  42,  of  6107  S.  Lakevlew  st.,  Littleton. 
Both  were  officials  of  the  Industrial  Man- 
agement Co.  of  Littleton. 

With  them  was  their  attorney,  WUUam 
Klas,  31,  of  791  Newport  st.  They  were  re- 
turning from  a  business  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
In  the  company  plane. 

The  pilot  of  the  aircraft  was  Glfford  (Jlm- 
mle) Williamson.  61.  of  2290  Locust  st.,  who 
piloted  another  light  plane  which  crashed 
on  Mt.  Sherman  In  January.  Five  persons 
survived  the  January  crash. 

WilUamson  radioed  his  flight  plan  to  the 
Grand  Junction  airport  at  8:15  p.m.  Aug.  9, 
six  minutes  after  takeoff  on  the  last  leg  oi 
their  flight  to  Denver. 

LAST  message   RECEIVED 

He  said  he  Intended  to  take  route  V-3.  a 
commonly  used  flight  path  for  light  planes 
flying  over  the  Continental  Divide.  He 
planned  to  arrive  In  Denver  at  9:30  p.m. 

That  was  the  last  message  heard  from  the 
aircraft. 

The  next  day  ClvU  Air  Patrol  ground  and 
air  units  began  their  week-long  search  that 
ended  Wednesday  on  a  hillside,  the  day  after 
relatives  of  the  men  in  the  crash  announced 
plans  to  organize  their  own  search  and  of- 
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fered  a  $2000  reward  to  anyone  who  found 
the  plane. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  takes  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  wake  up.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  to  say  to 
them,  "You  are  not  going  to  get  any  ap- 
propriations unless  you  do  something  of 
this  kind."  I  do  not  know  what  it  takes  to 
make  the  policy  leaders  down  there  re- 
quire a  simple  thing  which  does  not  cost 
the  Giovemment  any  money  and  which 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  in  rescue 
and  search  efforts  and  save  many  lives  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  make  a 
vendetta  out  of  this  matter,  and  I  shall 
keep  on  and  on  in  connection  with  every 
accident  I  can  find  until  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  decides  to  do 
something  that  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  This  step  can  be  taken  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer;  it  can  be  done 
with  a  simple  FAA  order;  it  can  be  done 
with  no  real  objection  from  general  avia- 
tion; and  It  can  be  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  flying  clubs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. However,  for  reasons  I  hesitate  to 
mention,  apparently  the  FAA  is  unwill- 
ing to  put  in  the  simple  requirement  for  a 
piece  of  equipment  which  will  send  out  a 
signal  so  that  any  plane  looking  for  a 
downed  aircraft  can  tune  in  on  that  bea- 
con, and  home  in  on  it.  I  will  point  out 
that  the  signal  from  this  beacon  can  be 
received  by  another  aircraft  fls^g  at 
10,000  feet  within  a  radius  of  70  miles. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  strange  that  we 
cannot  get  more  than  complete  silence 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  regional  men,  many  of 
the  traffic  control  people,  many  of  the 
aviation  safety  people,  and  many  people 
who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  have  been  writing  to 
me  and  saying  that  this  is  a  tremendous 
proposal  and  they  hope  it  will  be  pushed 
with  those  who  control  policy.  Still  the 
FAA  says  "No." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  only  way  I  can 
get  any  reaction  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  in  an  affirmative 
manner  is  to  continue  attacking  them — 
when  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  fine 
job  in  many  other  areas — I  shall  be 
forced  to  do  that.  If  the  only  way  I  can 
get  them  to  listen  is  to  try  to  get  cuts  in 
their  appropriations  so  that  they  will  not 
be  spending  funds  on  unnecessary  items 
and  will  be  spending  funds  on  the  safety 
Items.  I  shall  take  that  route.  I  shall  do 
whatever  is  needed.  I  fully  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  do  something  for  the 
people  who  are  running  into  these  prob- 
lems day  in  and  day  out  throughout  our 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  addressed  to  me  from  Larry  A. 
XJlrich,  Combs  Aircraft.  Inc.,  Stapleton 
Airfield,  Denver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 
August  15,  1967. 
Senator  Petes  H.  Douinick, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thanks  from  all  of  us  who  fly  for  your 
brilliant,  forceful  and  Informative  Senate 
speech    on    weather    bureau    services    *»»^ 


locator  beacons.  Based  on  phone  calls  Tve 
received  from  FAA  and  newspapers  you  may 
have  started  things  moving.  Colncldentally 
an  Aero  Commander  lost  last  Wednesday 
somewhere  between  Grand  Junction  and 
Denver  with  4  people  aboard;  search  futile 
so  far,  details  follow. 

Combs  Aircraft,  Inc., 
Larrt  a.  Ulrich. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  or  special  points  to  make  this 
afternoon  with  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill.  The 
major  parts  of  the  bill  have  been  pre- 
sented and  discussed  and  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  Record  for  today.  Some 
items  of  special  interest  to  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  desire 
every  Senator  to  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  discuss  whatever  he  wishes  in  the  bill. 
Even  though  we  could  not  come  to  a  vote 
today,  I  hope  we  may  begin  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  amendments  on  Monday, 
when  we  shall  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  now,  but 
if  there  should  be  several  amendments, 
I  hope  that  Senators  will  return  with  a 
purpose  of  moving  the  bill  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  perhaps  enter  into  a  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
amendments. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  subcommittee 
would  not  wish  to  accept  any  amend- 
ments that  are  outside  the  field  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
contains  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  for  national  defense.  It  also 
provides  funds  for  some  items  of  mili- 
tary assistance  that  have  already  been 
discussed.  But  primarily  the  bill  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  armed  services.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  to  deal  with 
amendments  that  are  not  directly 
germane  or  are  not  within  the  usual  con- 
text of  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  recall  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  measure 
to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  dis- 
located persons  whose  homes  had  been 
in  areas  where  bases  had  been  closed. 
Does  the  bill  provide  any  funding  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  remember  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  was  in- 


terested in  that  subject  and  worked  on 
it  quite  effectively. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  did  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  We  worked  out  a  bill 
together. 

Mr.  STENNIS  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate provides  no  money  to  take  care  of 
a  matter  like  that.  That  relates  to  mili- 
tary construction  and  is  concerned  with 
the  housing  problem.  The  budget  for 
that  purpose  will  be  in  the  bill  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  will  that  bill 
be  reported? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  bill  will  come  at 
a  later  time.  The  House  has  not  passed 
the  bill  yet. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  Is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and  will 
handle  the  biU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  may  say  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  this  concludes  my  presentation  of 
the  bill  for  today.  I  assume  that  the  bill 
will  continue  to  be  the  pending  business 
on  Monday,  when  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  has  made  a  thor- 
ough, cogent  presentation  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  He  has  acted  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  who  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Senators  of  all  time  and  one  of  the  truly 
great  chairmen  of  all  time. 

But  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
done  a  truly  commendable  job.  Of 
course,  we  all  knew  that  he  would,  be- 
cause we  have  confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  most  kindly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  we  will  certainly  continue  it  on 
Monday  when  we  meet  again. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMEIJIT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  told  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that 
with  respect  to  an  understanding  he  has 
with  the  majority  leader,  to  the  effect 
that  he,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
would  be  permitted  to  speak  on  Monday 
following  approval  of  the  Journal,  that 
the  Senate  would  come  in  at  11:30  a.m., 
thus  giving  him  30  minutes  in  which  to 
address  the  Senate  before  it  gets  back  to 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  previous  order, 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next  at  the  completion  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
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tdday,  it  stand   In  adjournment  until 
1   -30  ajn.  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oljectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OtlDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR CLARK  AT  11:30  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
id  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
ic wing  the  prayer  and  approval  of  the 
Jdumal  on  Monday  morning  next,  the 
alile  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[]4r.  Clark]  be  recognized  for  a  period 
m  (t  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ol  >jectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VteTERANS     PENSION     AND 
JUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 
1967 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative calendar  shows  that  among  the 
b  lis  in  conference  is  S.  16.  the  Veterans 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance 
A  rt  of  1967— the  cold  war  GI  bUl.  That 
ri  iport  should  have  been  here  today  but 
f  1  om  all  appearances  it  will  not  be  here 
vfitil  Monday. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  reasons 
il  has  been  delayed  is  that  a  month's 
b  sneflts  would  be  dropped  as  a  result.  I 
a  m  very  imhappy  about  that.  I  imagine 
many  other  Senators  are.  But  there  we 
a  re.  That  is  the  province  of  the  leader- 
s  lip.  That  is  the  way  they  have  exercised 
t{ieir  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conference  report  on  S.  16,  the  cold  war 
C  rl  bill,  contains  my  amendment  to  ex- 
t;nd  the  eUgibility  for  home  and  small 
qusiness  loans  to  veterans  of  World  War 
which  had  expired  on  July  25.  Had 
tills  loan  privilege  been  allowed  to  ter- 
iiinate,  some  4,683.000  World  War  n 
y  eterans  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
cpportimlty  of  which  almost  7  million 
1  eterans  from  the  Korean  war  and  World 
■<  V&T  n  have  already  been  able  to  avail 
\  hemselves. 

Although  the  number  of  veterans  tak- 
lig  advantage  of  these  loans  has  de- 
(  reased  in  recent  years,  last  year  166,000 
(lid  utilize  the  program.  Already,  this 
;  'ear,  some  38,000  have  participated.  This 
i  lertalnly  is  not  an  Insubstantial  number 
I  md  as  long  as  a  reasonably  large  number 
»f  veterans  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
oan  program,  it  should  be  available  for 

heir  benefit.  

The  current  issue  of  the  VFW  maga- 
toe  publishes  a  noteworthy  article  on 
31  home  loan  benefits,  and  I  ask  unanl- 
nous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 

tlECORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
giras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

^mxrica's     BnxiON     Doixas     Bonanza — GI 
Bnxs  PxTMP  BiUJONS  Into  U.S.  Economy 
Created  in  the  final  year  of  World  War  n, 
the  original  OI  Bill  of  Rights  was  expected  to 
quietly  pass  out  of  existence  late  last  month, 
unless  Congress  approved  a  temporary  exten- 
sion. But  whether  or  not  It  Is  continued,  the 
accompllahments    of    the    precedent-setting 
program  will  be  long-lasting. 
Intended  as  a  rehabilitation  measure  for 


■war-weary  servicemen,  the  first  GI  Bill  turned 
out  to  be  much  more.  The  benefits  In  educa- 
tion and  loans  it  provided  veterans  became  a 
multi-billion  dollar  bonanza  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  one  of 
the  early  advocates  of  legislation  for  post-war 
assistance  to  those  Americans  then  engaged 
in  World  War  II.  For  Instance,  the  1943  V.F.W. 
National  Encampment  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  federal  aid  In  educating  veterans 
after  the  war. 

The  next  year  the  V.F.W.  Joined  forces  with 
other  major  veterans  organizations  to  sponsor 
in  Congress  the  GI  Bill  legislation  which  had 
a  broader  package  of  benefits.  Their  sponsor- 
ship and  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  for 
the  sacrifices  of  U.S.  fighting  men  quickly 
brought  unanimous  passage  of  the  measure. 
Just  two  weeks  after  the  D-Day  Invasion 
of  Prance,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  into  law  what  officially  was  termed 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  war  was 
over  and  the  great  demobilization  began. 
Soon,  the  GIs  were  streaming  back  into 
civilian  life  at  a  rate  of  to  a  million  a  month. 
Jobs  were  scarce  In  those  first  post-war 
years  with  the  economy  retooling  to  peace- 
time, so  nearly  nine  million  unemployed  vet- 
erans took  advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  provision 
which  allowed  them  $20  a  week  for  52  weeks 
or  until  they  could  find  a  Job.  (Actually,  the 
average  veteran  had  to  take  his  "52-20  Club" 
payments  for  only  19  weeks. ) 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  that  In- 
itial GI  Bill  came  from  Its  educational  pro- 
visions. Close  to  eight  million  veterans — al- 
most half  of  all  who  served  in  the  war — re- 
ceived training  of  one  sort  or  another. 

College  campuses  were  crowded  with  more 
than  two  million  serlous-mlnded  ex-service- 
men learning  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, bvislnessmen  and  so  on.  About  700,000 
learned  the  latest  agricultural  methods 
through  on-the-farm  training,  while  close  to 
1,400,000  developed  skills  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

All  this  brought  a  generation  of  more  use- 
ful citizens  with  higher  paying  Jobs  and  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

Possibly  the  greatest  impact  the  World 
War  II  GI  Bill  had  on  the  national  economy 
was  from  the  loans  to  build  or  buy  homes. 
This  made  small  towns  and  big  cities  flourish 
with  new  housing  developments.  It  trans- 
formed the  U.S.  into  a  nation  of  homeowners, 
with  one  out  of  every  five  homes  built  since 
World  War  II  being  financed  with  a  GI  loan. 
World  War  II  veterans  made  more  than 
5,393,000  guaranteed  or  Insured  loans  cover- 
ing a  total  property  value  of  over  $45.6  bil- 
lion. 

The  tremendous  boost  to  the  construction 
and  allied  industries  throughout  the  country 
brought  about  by  this  major  program  has 
been  felt  at  all  economic  levels  of  the  nation's 
life. 

Loans  were  guaranteed  or  Insiired  for  the 
purchase  of  farms  or  for  the  establishment 
of  business  ventures.  And  the  returning  world 
War  II  veteran  took  advantage  of  all  three 
of  these  provisions. 

His  greatest  interest  lay  in  providing  a 
home  for  his  family.  The  total  number  of 
World  War  n  home  loans  exceeded  5,092,000. 
An  additional  231,000  loans  were  made  for 
business  purposes,  while  farm  loans  totaled 
70.000. 

The  actual  sum  guaranteed  or  Insured  by 
the  VA  for  these  loan  programs  amounted  to 
$23.6  billion. 

The  program  originally  was  designed  to 
end  two  years  after  the  official  termination  of 
the  war  or  two  years  after  the  individual 
veterans  discharge,  whichever  date  was  later. 
However,  it  was  extended  by  the  Congress 
several  times  until  a  final  termination  date 
was  set  at  midnight  last  July  25. 

Later  laws  provided  similar  loan  guaranty 
programs  for  veterans  of  the  Korean  Conflict 


and  for  Cold  War  veterans  who  have  served 
since  January  31,  1955. 

The  Interest  rate  for  GI  loans  originally  was 
set  at  4  percent.  It  remained  at  this  rate  until 
May,  1953,  when  it  was  set  at  4^4  i>ercent. 

Changing  economic  conditions  required 
further  changes  In  the  Interest  rate  and  It 
became  4%  percent  in  April,  1958;  then  5Vi 
percent  in  July,  1959;  up  to  SVi  percent  In 
March,  1966;  5%  percent  in  April,  1966  and 
to  the  final  rate  of  6  percent  in  October, 
1966. 

The  peak  year  for  World  War  n  GI  loans 
was  In  1947  when  541,900  loans  were  closed. 
But  even  as  late  as  last  year,  World  War  n 
veterans  closed  26,966  loans  22  years  after 
their  military  service. 

The  program  proved  a  boon  not  only  to 
veterans'  families  but  to  the  construction 
and  real  estate  firms  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  19408  and  early  1950s,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  single  family  dwellings  being 
built  In  the  United  States  was  GI  loan  con- 
struction. 

Even  as  late  as  1955  and  1956  VA  guaran- 
teed or  insured  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  new  homes  accounted  for 
24  percent  of  private  non-farm  housing 
starts. 

Another  measure  of  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  the  GI  home  loan  program  can  be 
seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  outstanding  loan 
balance  and  the  total  U.S.  home  mortgage 
debt.  As  of  December  31,  1966,  the  outstand- 
ing loan  balance  of  GI  home  loans  was  $31.2 
billion  or  13.8  percent  of  the  total  home 
mortgage  debt  on  one-  to  four-family  homes. 
Comparisons  between  the  housing  situa- 
tion faced  by  World  War  n  veterans  and  by 
their  later  brothers-ln-arms  show  some  In- 
teresting changes. 

Home  loans  made  by  World  War  II  vet- 
erans averaged  out  at  approximately  $8,471. 
During  the  1940s,  the  average  loan  amount 
was  $5,385;  in  the  1950s,  it  was  $9,502;  and 
thus  far  for  the  1960s,  it  has  reached  a  figure 
of  more  than  $14,000. 

After  the  Korean  Conflict  veterans  began 
using  their  GI  loan  entitlement  on  July  16, 
1952,  the  average  loan  amount  was  $11,345. 
During  the  1960s  with  the  average  loan  at 
$14,661,  the  overall  Korean  GI  loan  average 
levels  out  at  $13,015  compared  to  their  World 
War  n  predecessors'  $8,471. 

The  post-Korean  Conflict  veteran  has  had 
an  average  loan  amount  of  $16,061  since  his 
entitlement  law  went  into  effect  on  March 
3,  1966. 

Veterans  Administration  officials  note  that 
the  Increase  in  the  coet  of  homes  today, 
compared  with  the  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  is  due  not  entirely  to  two 
decades  of  inflation.  Another  factor  is  that 
ex-servicemen  now  are  buying  larger  homes 
with  more  extras  and  generally  built  on  more 
favorably-zoned  land. 

VA  officials  also  point  out  the  excellent 
credit  reputation  that  has  been  established 
by  the  veterans  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  benefit. 

In  the  overall  program  for  World  War  II. 
Korean  Conflict  and  post-Korean  Conflict 
veterans,  more  than  3,294,000  of  the  loans 
have  been  repaid  in  full. 

Claims  have  had  to  be  paid  on  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  loans  and  even  then  the 
government  was  able  to  recoup  a  great  deal 
of  the  deficit  by  resale  of  the  repossessed 
dwellings. 

This  low  foreclosure  rate  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
was  a  high  frequency  of  100  percent  loans.  In- 
cluding the  period  of  the  Korean  Conflict 
when  down  payments  were  required,  33  per- 
cent of  all  GI  loans  have  been  100  percent 
loans. 

In  the  past  two  years,  74  percent  of  the 
loans  guaranteed  are  for  the  full  purchase 
price. 

The  home  loan  program  and  other  facets  of 
the  original  GI  Bill  of  Rights  set  a  world- 
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wide,  history-making  precedent  for  a  gov-  Ohio  to  fljl  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Jr.,  023790,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 

emment  expressing  gratitude  to  its  returning  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966.  nel,  U.S.  Army) . 

warriors.  That  precedent  has  been  profitable  Richard  B.  Kellam,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  William  Merle  Pondren,  032481, 

for  both  the  veteranB  and  the  nation  as  a  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir-  U.S.  Army. 

^hole  ginla  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Brig.   Gen.   Phillip   Buford   Davidson,   Jr., 

.„«™  ,™.,n™»«e»  T«T.»r~r  r.M  «i-nMr.vrir  ^aw  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966.  021969,  U.S.  Army. 

FioOTM  SHOW  VETEEAKS   IMPACT  ON  KONOMY  ^^^^  ^  MacKeuzie,  Of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Brig.      Gen.     Leon.ird     Burbank     Taylor. 

The  U.  S.  has  26  million  living  veterans,  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir-  063589,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 

Wlth  their  dependents,  they  comprise  49  per-  gijj,^  ^  ^n  ^  ^^^  position  created  by  Public  ant  colonel,  U.S.  Army ) . 

cent  of  the  total  population.  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966.  Brig.      Gen.     Gilbert     Hume     Woodward, 

GI  loans  have  helped  build  more  than  seven  Robert  R.  Merhige,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  023102,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

million   homes.   Their   fiirnishing,   repairing  u.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  U.S.  Army). 

and    remodeling    have    pumped    still    more  Virginia.  Brig.    Gen.    Charles    McNeal    Mount,    Jr., 

money  into  the  economy.  Department  op  Defense  021849,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

VA  pension  payments  aid  nearly  1.2  mil-  Ignatius    of  California   to  be  the  U.S.  Army) . 

Uon  low-income  veterans  and  dependents  of  oj^etlrv  of  toe  Navv      ^^"^°'^°'^'  ^  ^  '^'^  Brig.  Gen.  Charies  Martin  Gettys,  044181, 

deceased  veterans.  oev  eta  y  y       c         :>.  ^^^   ^^   ^^   united   States    (colonel.   U.S. 

The  VA  has  provided  educational  assist-  U.S.  Abmy  Army). 

ance  for  nearly  28,000  war  orphans.  Chaplain  (brigadier  general)  Francis  Leon  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  MacRae  Vann,  0218I2, 

Close  to  600,000  minors  and  mentally  ill  Sampson,  030951,  Army  of  the  United  States  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

beneficiaries  are  under  VA  guardianship  pro-  (colonel,   U.S.    Army) ,   for   appointment   as  Army) . 

tection.  Chief  of  Chaplains.  U.S.  Army,  as  major  gen-  Brig.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Gibbons,  025365, 

More  than  265,000  veterans  are  receiving  eral  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  Army   of    the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

educational  training  under  the  new  GI  Bill,  and  as  major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  Army). 

The  VA  Itself  Is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  Brig.     Gen.     Henry     Alfred     Rasmussen, 

consumers  of  products  and  supplies.  To  oper-  lo,  United  States  Code,  sections  3036,  3284,  O40502,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

ate  Its  165  hospitals,  211  outpaUent  clinics,  3442,  and  3447.  U.S.  Army). 

16  domlclllaries  and  57  regional  offices,  the  n[^g  following-named  officers  for  temporary  Brig.     Gen.     Leonldas     George     Oavalas, 

VA  annually  spends  $153  million  for  provl-  appointment   in    the   Army    of   the    United  031569,  U.S.  Army. 

fllons  and  supplies  alone.  Of  this  total,  $63  states,   to   the   grade   Indicated,   under   the  Brig.      Gen.      John     Clifton     Dalrymple, 

million  is  spent  in  local  retail  outlets.  provisions  of  title   10,  United  States   Code,  O31509,  U.S.  Army. 

GI  LOAN  SCOREBOARD  sectlons  3442  and  3447 :  The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 

The  billions  of  dollars  which  the  three  GI  To  be  major  generals  ft^L'VTl^I^l^e   I'^cat^  ^^d^r^^^ 

BUls    (World   war   H,   Korea   and   the   new  Brig.   Gen.   Glenn  David  Walker,   033282.  ^^^^'^^^^^   of   title   10    UrS^St^   C<^e 

peacetime)   thus  far  have  pumped  Into  the  Army   of    the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  P™Vor>^  ^or*  anri  •nofi- 

05.  economy  through  guaranteed  loans  is  Army)  sections  iJ.m  ana  jjuo. 

indicated  by  this  chart:  Brig.  Gen.  John  Russell  Deane,  Jr.,  024835,  To  be  bngadter  generals 

„,.„H«  r.r  i^ino                                     fi  079  nno  Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Schlltz,  038956, 

Number  Of  loans o.ni^.w^  Army).  Army    of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

„„__  ,„-„_                                       A  CR,  nno  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles,  OQ5735,  Army). 

n^^J=  ?;^:;; ^.^onno  Army   of   the   United    States    (colonel,   U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Marsden  Duke,  021753. 

I^Zt,«                ^1^  Army).  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 

Farm  loans n.OOQ  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Marsden  Duke,  021753.  Army). 

Total  face  value         -         ..$66,565,000,000  Army    of   the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Mabry  Wllllains,  021801, 

IXirguaranteed  or  in-  *  ^^^f^V        t,  ,     h  M.^m,  rie«..r    023278  ^'^\°'    '"'"   ''''''^''   ^'^'''    ^              ' 

Biirpd                                        *^4  661  000  000  Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278.  Army), 

surea   * J4,  ooi.  uuu,  uuu  ^^^   ^^   ^^   United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  MacBae  Vann,  021812. 

^— ^"^^^-^-^  Army).  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

nTtrtVTt  nT?  •Rrr«?TNrF<?=?  Brig.   Gen.   Waiter   Philip   Leber.   025130.  Army). 

OKUJixK  Ui-   i3UtjilNl!J3&  ^^^y    ^^    yjg    United    States    (colonel.    U.S.  Brig.    Gen.    Charies    McNeal    Mount.    Jr., 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  Army) .  021849,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

dent,  for  the  benefit  Of  Senators  read-  Brig.    Gen.    John    Scarborough    Hughes,  u.S.  Army), 

ing  the  RECORD  over  the  weekend,  would  03*271.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Brig.  Gen^  ^""^'It^.^'!^    llTcnfl    VS 

,,      __     .,,,,       j.i._i.i.  ii .__ji_„  U.S.  Army).  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,    v.a. 

the  Chair  kindly  State  What  the  pending  ^  ^^j^    ^^    George  Marion  Seignious  n.  Army). 

business   will   be   when   the   Senate   re-  o47226.  Army  of  the  united  states  (lieuten-  Brig.  Gen.  David  Stuart  Parker,   022907, 

convenes  on  Monday  next?  ant  colonel.  U.S.  Army) .  Army    of    the    United   States    (colonel,    UJS. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The  Brig  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Schlltz.  038956,  Army), 

pending  bill  will  be  H.R.  10738,  the  De-  Army   of   the   United   states    (colonel,   U.S.  Brig.   Gen.   Wendell  John   Coats.   022964. 

fense  appropriation  biU.  An  amendment  Anny).                            ,^      ^    .     ^on^*  Army  of  the  United  states    (colonel,  U.S. 

Ls  npndlne    nfTprpri  hv  thp  RpnatOr  from  Brig.   Gen.   Wendell   John  Coats,   022964.  Army  . 

^pencnng    Offered  Dy  the  benaTOTirom  ^      ^    j   ^j^     united   states    (colonel,    U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  shoemaker.  Jr.. 

Mississippi    [Mr.   Stennis]    for   hunself  ^^^  022978,  Army  of  the  United  states  (colonel, 

and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Brig    Gen.   Waiter   Martin   Higgins.   Jr..  u.s.  Army) . 

Young.]  021987,  U.S.  Army.  MaJ.     Gen.     Woodrow     Wilson     Vaughan. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank  Brig.     Gen.     Vemon     Anthony     Walters.  O23004,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

the  Chair.  01284614,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

—^.^^^^-^-^  U.S.  Army  Reserve).  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Henderson  Scott,  Jr., 
Brig.  Gen  Samuel  William  Koster,  024873,  O23030,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  U.S.  Army) . 

AT  11:30  AM.  Army).  Brig.     Gen.     Gilbert     Hume     Woodward, 

,,    „,, ,,„     ,   ,     ,,     „       ,  Brig.  Gen.  William  Albert  Becker,  034267,  O23102,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  Army  of   the  United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  U.S.  Army), 

dent,  In  accordance  with  the  order  pre-  Army).  Brig.  Gen.  Osmund  Alfred  Leahy,  023106. 

viously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Brig  Gen.  Paul  Alfred  Peyereisen.  O39089.  Army   of  the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 

stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30  o'clock  Army   of   the   United   states    (colonel,   U.S.  Army).                     ^  „  _„  ^,           ««-.o^c. 

urn  nn  ■K/rnryAoTT -nii-ri-  Armvl  Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Merrill  Gleszer,  023278, 

?heSn  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4  B^-     Gen^vingston     Nelson     Taylor.  Am.y   of   the   United  States    (colonel.   U^. 

o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate  °  Brig' Gen   Charies  Thompson  Horner.  Jr..  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Thompson  Homer.  Jr.. 

adjourned  imtil  Monday,  August  21,  1967,  O23530,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  023530,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

at  11:30  O'clock  a.m.  us   Army).  U.S.  Army). 

Brie  Gen.  Roger  Merrill  Lilly,  021924,  U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Uoyd  Brinkley  Ramsey,  023553, 

^^~^^^^~^~  Army  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   UJS. 

CONFIRMATIONS  Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  Brinkley  Ramsey,  023553,  Army) .                                                       „,„„„„ 

„         ,.                 ,                         ^         ^    ,.  Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Alfred  Rasmussen,  040502. 

Executive   nominations  confirmed  by  Army)  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel,  U.S. 

the  Senate  August  18,  1967:  grig   Gen   Robert  charies  Forbes,  024511,  Army).                                                           ^^ 

U.S.  District  Judges  Army   ol   the  United   States    (colonel,   U.S.  MaJ.    Gen.    Paul   PrancU    Smith,   033T^, 

Thomas  D.  Lambros.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Army).                                                    _^  Army    of   the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 

district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Brig;  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure,  Army). 
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Ma]  Gen.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  033181. 
Ajmy  of  the   United   States    (coionel,  VS. 

Ai  my). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  Chandler  Oonroy, 
o;  3276.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  3.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  David  Walker.  033282. 
Ajmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
A)  my) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Melvln  Zals.  033471.  Army  of 
tie  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

UaJ.  Gen.  WlUlam  Charles  Gribble,  Jr.. 
a  3696,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Philip  Seneff.  Jr..  023738, 
A]  my  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Amy). 

tdaj.  Gen.  Edward  Leon  Bowny.  023744, 
Amy  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Amy). 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure, 
Ji .,  023790,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nil.  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Norton,  023868,  Army  of 
tie  United  States   (colonel,  VS.  Army  I. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Bibb  Pickpn,  Jr.,  023932. 
Amy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
A -my). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
ai  tpolntment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
S  ates.  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
vl  jlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tl  }n8  3442  and  3447 : 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  George  William  Dlckerson.  034189.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Leo  Edward  Benade.  037433.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  George  Samuel  Beatty.  Jr.,  025268,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Roy  Sklles  Kelley,  023703,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Joseph  Warren  Pezdlrtz,  036779,  Army 
o  :  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
irmy). 

Col.  Theodore  AntonelU.  046189.  Army  of 
tie  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
/rmy). 

Col.  George  Arthur  Godding,  040790.  Army 

0  r  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
irmy). 

Col.  George  Sammet,  Jr.,  035624,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Irving  Rock  Obenchaln,   Jr..   024658, 

irmy  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 

1  el.  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Lawrence  Haley  Caruthers.  Jr.,  024896, 
i  xmy  of  the  United  Stotes  (lieutenant  colo- 
i.el,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Jack  Carter  Puson,  036184,  Army  of 
1he  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
jirmy). 

Col.  William  Bennlson  Pulton,  026385. 
J  irmy  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  WUllam  Welch  Stone,  Jr.,  040712.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  George  Kalergls,  079873.  Army 
-  (f  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
irmy). 

Col.  Erwln  Montgomery  Graham.  Jr.. 
D53182.US.  Army. 

Col.  Harry  Lee  Jones,  Jr.,  048397,  Army  of 
he  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
irmy) . 

Col.  Robert  Mack  Tarbox,  023715,  U.S. 
^rmy. 

Col.  George  Philip  Holm,  079858,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  William  Thomas  Gleason,  023966,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Wilson  Russell  Reed,  023824.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  Paul  Young.  024652,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Lloyd  Lorenzo  Leech,  Jr.,  025386.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Edward  Potts,  054461,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 
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Col.  John  Joseph  Hennessey.  026793.  Army 
of  the  united  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Gordon  B.  Cauble,  024239,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  Donald  Robertson  Ward,  033646,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Victor  Lee  Cary,  024600,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.    Charles    Douglas    Telverton    Ostrom, 
Jr..  025331.  UJ3.  Army. 

Col.  Oscar  Esko  Davis,  039136,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  John  Wilson  Dean.   Jr.,  035420,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  Jackson  Allen,  046952,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Don  Rue  Hickman,  035996.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  David  Slmuel  Henderson,  025412, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  George  Shanahan,  036322, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  MarshaU  Bragg  Garth,  036357,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Ralph  Julian  Richards,  Jr.,  037485, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Darrle  Hewitt  Richards,  025458.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksey,  037690. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Lewis  Frederick  Shull,  043277,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  Wade  Kennedy,  023716,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  WUllam  Fletcher,  023839,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Donald  Dean  Dunlop,  024284.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  Henry  Phlpps,  039087,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Melvln  Armand  Goers,  025265.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Lewis  Edward  Maness,  039135.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Albert  Edward  Hunter,  024898,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  George  WlUlam  McCaffrey,  025256, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Donald  Dunwody  Blackburn,  OQ3734, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  Wlnthrop  Barnes,  024663,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Rex  Herbert  Hampton.  047211,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  WUllam  Eugene  McLeod.  036374,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Harold  Halsey  Dunwoody,  026197, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Verne  Lyle  Bowers,  081962,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Michael  Joseph  Lenlhan  Greene, 
023887,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Maurice  Jacob  Halper,  039072.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Vincent  Henry  EUls.  053814,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Richard  Augustus  Edwards,  Jr.. 
034H6.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Jack  Alan  Rogers,  034572,  U.S.  Army. 
Col.  George  Raymond  Dunn,   034084.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  Carl  Schrader.  040820.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Leo  Douglas  Klnnard,  026736.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Wright  Mellen.  080150.  Army 


of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  King  Trigg,  080019,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Edwin  Lloyd  Powell,  Jr.,  023689, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  William  Warren  Cobb.  045661,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Clifford  Pershing  Hannum.  059965. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  James  Vance  Galloway.  069782,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Pred  Komet,  Jr.,  062854.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major.  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Herbert  Eric  Wolff,  039485,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Sidney  Bryan  Berry.  Jr..  057233,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Harold  Edward  Parker,  034951,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 : 


To   be   brigadier   general.   Dental   Corps 

Col.    James    Shlra    Pegg,    020966,    Dental 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navt 

Vice   Adm.   WlUlam   E.   Gentner,   Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  when  retired,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
U.S.  Marine  Coeps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Marlon  E.  Carl  Clifford  B.  Drake 

Arthur  H.  Adams  Wallace   H.   Robinson, 

Louis  Metzger  Jr. 

Jonas  M.  Piatt 

The   following-named  officers   of  the   Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appolntmert  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Edward  J.  Doyle  Edwin  H.  Simmons 

Leo  J.  Dulackl  Robert  B.  Carney,  Jr. 

Harry  C.  Olson  Herman  Poggemeyer, 

Carl  W.  Hoffman  Jr. 

WUllam  G.  Johnson      WUllam  C.  Chip 
Henry  W.  Hlse  Ralph  H.  Spanjer 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  B. 
Aaron,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Roland  A. 
Tremblay,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1967  (llAP). 

U.S.  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Jack  V.  Doriot, 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Dorothy  R.  Street, 
to  be  major,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  4,  1967 
(9A). 

M ^a^  ■« 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aiglst  21,  1967 

The  House  met  at   12   o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is 
in  Thee. — Psalm  84:  5. 

O  God,  our  Father,  grant  unto  us  the 
spirit  of  understanding  and  good  will  as 
we  face  the  glory  of  a  new  day  by  wait- 
ing upon  Thee  in  this  moment  of  prayer. 
We  would  be  still  In  Thy  presence  and 


receive  the  strength  which  sustains  us, 
the  wisdom  which  makes  us  wise,  and 
the  peace  which  holds  us  steady  through 
troubled  times. 

Forgive  our  impatience  revealed  in 
discouragements,  outbursts  of  temper, 
and  hasty  words  we  so  often  regret. 
Forgive  our  impetuosity  made  known  in 
worried  attitudes,  careless  conversation, 
and  hurried  actions  for  which  we  are 
so  repeatedly  sorry. 

Strengthen  us  to  do  our  best  in  this 
hour  of  our  Nation's  need — to  think  con- 
structively, to  speak  courageously,  and 
to  act  confidently  that  here  in  this  place 
men  may  see  democracy  in  action  and 
democracy  at  its  very  best.  In  the  spirit 
of  Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


quent  day,  to  consider  a  joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  month  of  September. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHORT  WEEK 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  aimounced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2631.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  F\ind,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  Intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs; 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
WUllfred  S.  Shirley; 

Hit.  5967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  MoreU; 

H.R.  6462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
CopUn;  and 

H.R.  7362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park.  In  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  292.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  In  order  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
certain  trcmsportatlon  of  merchandise  which 
is  In  part  over  Canadian  highways; 

S.  294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro; 

S.  1166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
Jt  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  PUlager  and  Lake  Wlnniblgoshlsh 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians; 

S.  1872.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1936  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  certain 
public  domain  lands  In  Nevada  and  Oregon 
as  a  grazing  reserve  for  Indians  of  Fort  Mc- 
Dermltt,  Nev. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
•nON  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
CONTINUINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Thursday,  August  24,  or  any  subse- 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  elsewhere,  concerning  the  3-day  leg- 
T  islative  workweek. 

The  general  public,  quite  understand- 
ably, does  not  understand  nor  condone 
such  a  practice. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Jake  Pickle,  of  Austin,  in  his  re- 
marks as  referred  to  by  the  editor  of  the 
Corpus  Chrlstl  Times  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 14,  1967. 

In  order  to  bring  these  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Congress,  I  place 
this  excellent  editorial  In  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Short  Week 

Rep.  Jake  Pickle  of  Austin  recently  voiced 
an  old  complaint  of  western  congressmen 
against  their  eastern  colleagues'  "T-to-T 
Club."  That  is  the  group  of  members  whose 
districts  are  within  easy  commuting  distance 
of  the  capital  who,  vrtth  House  and  Senate 
leadership  connivance,  get  tacit  consent  that 
no  serious  business  will  be  done  on  the  floors 
of  Congress  except  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  so  they  can  take  four-day 
weekends  mending  political  fences,  doing 
private  business,  and  being  with  family  and 
friends  at  home. 

Even  If  this  three-day  work  week  does  not 
apply  to  much  committee  activity,  where 
most  of  Congress'  actual  work  is  done.  It 
nevertheless  seriously  drags  out  congression- 
al sessions.  This  Is  the  session  that  President 
Johnson  last  fall  thought  might  be  finished 
up  by  early  sununer,  but  now  It  Is  likely  to 
run  to  late  In  the  fall. 

Three  of  the  15  regular  appropriations  bills 
have  yet  to  be  passed  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
is  already  over  a  month  old.  And  Congress  In 
late  summer  still  has  much  major  legislation 
to  complete — the  President's  tax  bill,  foreign 
aid,  the  anti-poverty  program  extension,  the 
antl-crlme  bill,  just  to  mention  a  few  of  top 
Importance. 

Pickle's  point  Is  glaringly  underlined  by 
Congress'  delay  on  the  Johnson  antl-crlme 
bin.  During  the  worst  of  the  recent  urban 
rioting,  the  House  broke  off  debate  on  that 
bill  on  a  Thursday  to  resume  the  following 
Tuesday.  With  time  running  out  in  the  na- 
tion's crisis  of  violence,  so  did  Congress. 


COVERAGE  OF  POSTAL  AND  OTHER 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  THE 
LANDRUM-GRIFPIN  ACT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rwnarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  postal  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  to  be  subject  to  the  re- 
porting, disclosure,  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act. 

In  a  democracy,  it  is  very  healthy  to 
shine  the  sesu-chlight  of  publicity  on  all 
groups  associated  with  the  legislative 
and  political  process.  It  is  true  that  these 
unions  are  subject  to  rather  loosely 
drawn  provisions  of  the  lobby  registra- 
tion and  corrupt  practices  acts,  but 
everyone  around  here  realizes  that  the 
full  facts  and  figures  of  postal  union 
financing  and  political  activities,  for  ex- 
ample, are  under  cover.  The  big  and 
powerful  postal  unions  are  like  icebergs, 
and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
nature  of  what  goes  on  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

We  have  seen  tliat  there  is  an  unholy 
alliance  between  the  big  bulk  mailers 
and  the  big  postal  xmions,  teaming  up  to 
demand  low  rates  on  third-class  mail 
and  sky-high  salary  raises  for  ix)stal  em- 
ployees which  run  the  postal  deficit 
higher  and  higher.  This  Congress  will 
vote  and  I  will  enthusiastically  support  a 
pay  increase  for  all  Federal  employees, 
but  I  trust  it  will  be  a  sensible  Increase 
instead  of  the  runaway  boost  demanded 
by  some  postal  union  officials. 

Many  of  these  problems  of  extreme 
pressure,  frequently  against  the  public 
interest,  would  be  minimized  if  the  Con- 
gress carried  out  the  suggestion  of  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  that  the  Post 
Office  be  made  a  Government  corpora- 
tion. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PURCHASE  OF  LAND  FROM  TEXAS 
SOUTHMOST  COLLEGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  472)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  certain  land  from  Texas  South- 
most  College,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  deal  now  proposed  is  in  behalf  of 
Southmost  College  at  Brownsville,  Tex. 

In  1950  this  college  was  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  some  42  acres,  to- 
gether with  75  buildings,  comprising  old 
Fort  Brown,  at  no  cost  to  the  college. 
It  seems  strange  Indeed  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  grant  of  this  land 
and  buildings,  with  an  appraised  value  of 
some  $250,000,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture immediately  foimd  it  necessary 
to  locate  a  research  station  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  college,  in  1953,  constructed  a 
building  for  a  research  laboratory  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  cost 
of  some  $72,000,  and  with  an  annual 
rental  of  almost  $11,000,  which  means 
that  in  the  10  years  following  1953  the 
building  was  more  than  paid  for,  and 
still  the  rental  continues,  although  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

I  say  again  that  It  seems  strange  that 
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th !  Department  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mj  aed  so  quickly,  after  the  college  took 
po  session  of  this  property  at  no  cost, 
th.  it  it  needed  a  laboratory.  It  is  one  of 
thi:  deals  we  find  all  too  ofter  in  the 
ha  idling  of  the  affairs  of  this  Govem- 
mcnt. 

]  row  the  taxpayers  are  asked  to  put  up 
$li  5,000  for  the  purchase  of  this  labora- 
toi  /  and  about  4  acres  of  land  pertain- 
ing to  it.  after  having  spent  well  above 
$1(  0,000  for  a  lease  of  the  building  which 
CO!  t  originally  $72,000. 

hope  that  in  the  future  this  Govem- 
me  at  will  manage  its  affairs  with  a  view 
to  savings  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
cointry  rather  than  windfalls  for  col- 
leg  >8  and  other  institutions. 

1  It.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tlo  1  of  objection  for  the  loss  to  the  Fed- 
erj  I  Government  has  already  been  in- 
cujred  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  re- 
co^  ery  that  can  now  be  obtained. 

'  "he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th(  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

'  "here  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reafl  the  biU,  as  follows: 

HJR.  472 
Sfe  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Refresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am  rrioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Sec  etary  of  Agrtcultvure  U  authorized  to 
acq  lire  by  purchase,  with  any  funds  avail- 
abl(  lor  agricultural  research,  one  and  nine- 
teei  L  one-hundredths  acres  and  three  and 
Blxl  ^-elght  one-hundredths  acres,  more  or 
lesaf  as  Unproved,  out  of  the  motor  transport 
fourteen  and  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred fifteen  ten-thouaands  acres  In  the  Port 
Brc  wn  Reservation  In  Brownsville,  Cameron 
Co\  nty,  Texas,  and  now  leased  to  the  Gov- 
ern dent  of  the  United  States  for  research 
pui  loses. 

"ifhe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PR  DVIDING  FOR  THE  DISPOSITION 
(  iP  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PAY 
JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE 
i  AC  AND  FOX  INDIANS.  AND  FOR 
C  iTHER  PURPOSES 

1  he  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10566) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
api  roprlated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  ( he  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reap  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10568 
de  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej  resentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amirica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fur  Is  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Sac  and 
Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  the 
and  Pox  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
and  Fox  Tribe  of  Missouri  in  Kansas 
Nebraska  that  were  appropriated  by  the 
of  April  30,  1966  (79  Stat.  81),  and 
31.  1966  (79  Stat.  1133) ,  to  pay  Judg- 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
numbered  138  and  143,  together  with 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney 
and  other  litigation  expenses,  shaU  be 
div^ed  as  fallows : 

percent  to  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes 
of  t)ie  Mississippi  in  Iowa; 

.70  percent  to  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of 

and 
39  percent  to  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of 
In  TTnnsss  and  Nebraska. 
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The  funds  so  divided,  including  the  Interest 
thereon,  and  the  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Sac  and  Pox  Tribe  of  Missouri  In  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  April  30.  1965  (79  Stat.  81 ) ,  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In 
docket  numbered  195,  Including  Interest 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  expenses  may  be  used,  ad- 
vanced, expended,  invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  bodies  of  the  respective  tribes  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec.  2.  Any  portion  of  such  funds  that 
may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  tribes  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  3, 
1965 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11993) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  3,  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  why  this  bill  should  be  considered 
by  unanimous  consent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished, although  belatedly;  second,  why 
the  report  does  not  include  a  statement 
as  to  who  the  Commissioners  are,  either 
in  the  other  body  or  in  this  body,  or  the 
ones  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  involves  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  it  does  seem  as 
though  It  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  completed  its  work  and  made  its 
final  report.  I  question  whether  or  not 
such  vague  statements  as  are  made  in 
the  bill  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
thereunto  warrant  continuing  another 
study  commission  in  this  day  of  "com- 
missions" to  study  all  things. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  reason  behind 
this  legislation  being  considered  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  is  the  fact  that  the  five 
members  of  the  Select  Commission  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  jointly  submitted  for 
consideration  of  the  House  the  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us.  H.R.  11993.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Yortc  [Mr.  Celler], 
for  and  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  House  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion, who  are  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
TMr.  Feighan],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  .  and  myself  com- 
ing from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted this  legislation.  So  it  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Commission 
members  who  were  the  representative 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
that  Information.  Then  do  I  understand 
that  the  five  cosponsors,  or  the  original 
sponsor  and  four  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 


are  the  House  appointed  members  of  the 
Commission  and.  if  so.  does  it  say  so  in 
the  committee  report  accompanying  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  report  itself  does  not 
so  indicate.  It  is  deficient  in  that  respect. 
However,  on  the  Consent  Calendar  the 
legislation  is  shown  to  have  been  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Celler  for  himself  and  for 
Messrs.  Feighan,  Rodino.  McCulloch. 
and  Moore.  If  I  may  further  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiry,  the  funds  ap- 
priated  for  the  select  Commission's  work 
amounted  to  $800,000.  The  Commissicn 
has  as  of  this  time  spent  approximately 
$107,000  of  the  authorized  amount. 

If  I  may  anticipate  and  perhaps  sug- 
gest a  question,  it  would  be,  Why  would 
an  extension  of  the  July  1.  1968,  date  for 
the  imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  be  delayed  for  1 
year,  which  is  what  is  anticipated  by  this 
proposed  resolution?  In  anticipating  this 
question,  I  say  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Commission,  and  in  fact  a 
good  portion  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  did  not  realize  when  we  passed  the 
amendments  to  the  immigration  law  in 
1965,  we  made  applicable  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  and  also  as  well  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  an  amendment,  which  I 
authored,  which  required  labor  certifi- 
cation for  any  intending  immigrant  to 
enter  the  United  States.  This  requirement 
of  the  law,  which  was  an  amendment 
provided  for  by  the  immigration  law 
changes  of  1965,  has  had  the  effect  of 
slowing  down  immigration  Into  this 
country  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 

The  Commission  feels  that  in  having 
an  additional  year  to  report  to  the  House, 
they  would  have  the  facts  and  the  figures 
which  would  be  accumulated  over  that 
year  concerning  the  operation  of  labor 
certification  requirements  of  the  law. 
Then  we  would  be  better  prepared  to 
come  to  this  body,  and  to  the  other  body 
with  a  report  which  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  both  bodies. 

The  interesting  factor,  If  I  may  fur- 
ther respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  is  that  since  the  amendments 
to  the  act  of  1965,  the  number  of  West- 
ern Hemisphere  immigrants  has  been 
materially  reduced  by  reason  of  the  op- 
eration of  that  amendment,  to  the  point 
where  last  year  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  approxi- 
mated 128,000  people,  out  of  which  would 
normally  come  a  group,  which,  if  the 
ceiling  were  imposed,  would  not  be 
counted,  they  being  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  citizens. 

Actually,  the  120,000  figure  has  not 
been  reached;  but,  net  Immigration  has 
been  materially  below  the  120,000  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  again  for  his  lucid 
explanation,  and  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  and  this  House  upon 
working  its  will  on  requiring  labor  cer- 
tification, and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
do  that.  Personally,  I  am  one  who  is 
happy  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
automatic  celling. 

But  l8  it  not  true,  I  will  query  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  that  this 
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also  as  a  secondary  part  of  the  proposed 
legislation — we  are  considering  by  unan- 
imous consent — extends  for  1  year  the 
period  of  the  automatic  ceUing  of  120,000 
such  immigrants?  In  other  words,  it  de- 
fers for  1  year  the  clapping  on  of  that 
automatic  ceiling?  Is  that  not  also  a  part 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  does  delay  the  imposition  of 
that  ceiling  of  120,000  for  1  year. 

In  the  event  that  this  legislation,  and 
this  authority  sought  by  this  legislation, 
be  not  given,  the  diflBculty  with  which 
we  are  confronted  is  that  if  a  ceiling 
goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  1968,  and  the 
Commission  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
or  has  not  made  its  complete  report,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
120,000  immigrants  to  come  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere countries  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  It  would  conceivably  be  pos- 
sible, if  there  is  a  sufiBcient  number  of 
independent  applicants  for  immigration 
purposes  say,  for  instance,  from  Brazil 
that  would  have  registration  dates  prior 
to  other  Intended  immigrants  from  other 
countries,  for  us  to  get  the  120,000 
Brazilians  and  no  other  Western  Hem- 
isphere immigrants  would  be  admitted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  this  question:  Does  this  exten- 
sion of  time — of  applying  the  ceiling — in 
any  way  resolve  unto  the  Commission 
itself  the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  of 
its  legislative  Intent? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Now,  is  it  a  correct  statement  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  delayed  be- 
cause the  five  Presidential  appointees 
were  not  designated  for  some  7  to  11 
months? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption; that  that  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  facts. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted 
very  promptly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
within  9  days  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  the  five 
House  Members  to  this  Commission.  The 
other  body  acted  1  month  later.  I  will 
use  the  dates — on  October  12,  1965,  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  five  House  Mem- 
bers, and  in  November  the  other  body 
added  its  five  Members. 

It  was  not  imtil  June  1966  that  the 
Chief  Executive  appointed  what  we  call 
the  public  members  of  this  Select  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  gen- 
tleman name  those  for  the  information 
of  the  body? 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry,  the  Members  from  this 
body,  as  I  have  Indicated,  are  Mr.  Celler, 
Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  McCtrL- 
LocH,  and  Mr.  Moore.  The  members 
from  the  other  body  are  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Hrttska. 

The   public   members   of   the   select 


committee  are  Mr.  Scammon,  Mr.  Farrell, 
Mr.  Ruttenberg,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Leo 
Cherne.  There  has  been  one  resignation 
from  the  public  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the  Under  Secre- 
taries of  State,  has  since  been  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Covey  Oliver,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  appointed  in 
Mr.  Gordon's  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
that  information,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
omitted  from  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  next  ask  the  gentleman,  what 
about  the  Commission  and  its  activities 
with  regard  to  the  Cuban  refugees  into 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  that  the  Com- 
mission does  have,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  legislative  mandate  which  is  given 
to  it,  the  duty  to  look  into  the  problem  of 
Cuban  refugees.  However,  the  celling  it- 
self does  not  anticipate  presently  meeting 
the  problem  of  the  Cuban  refugees  for 
this  reason:  that  the  manner  in  which 
Cuban  refugees  are  handled  today  and 
their  entrance  into  the  United  States 
comes  under  another  provision  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  I  should 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  provision 
which  has  been  in  the  act  since  its  codifi- 
cation in  1952,  and  this  is  the  authority 
which  has  been  delegated,  although  we 
are  not  satisfied  in  some  instances  that 
the  Chief  Executive  uses  it  as  we  in  the 
Congress  felt  that  it  would  be  used,  but 
this  is  a  provision  of  parole  under 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  wherein  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  certain  circum- 
stances can  authorize  parole  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  law.  He  has  ex- 
tended the  right  of  parole  to  the  Cuban 
refugees,  therefore  their  admission  to  the 
United  States  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  manner. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  a  continuing  operation  of  the  airlift, 
and  every  Cuban  refugee  that  comes 
into  our  country  by  the  airlift  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  parole  sec- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  they  are  not  touched  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  They  are  not  touched 
either  by  the  ceiling  that  would  be  auto- 
matically imposed  of  120,000  if  this  leg- 
islation does  not  pass,  as  of  July  1,  1968, 
nor  are  they  affected  by  the  studies  of 
this  Commission  since  they  come  under 
a  separate  parole  section  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  revised 
and  amended  in  1965. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Now,  would  the  Commission  have  any 
effect  on  the  some  2,700  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  alleged  to  be  held  incommuni- 
cado, or  otherwise,  or  not  being  released 
and  paroled,  or  held  In  prison,  anent  the 
takeover  by  Castro  In  Cuba,  and  the 
Communist  regime  there  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  MOORE.  I  believe  the  gentlemEin 
might  well  recall  that  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  some  time  ago 
that  there  were  approximately  2,700  U.S. 
citizens — actually,  there  were  800  U.S. 
citizens,  together  with  their  spouses  and 
children  making  2,700,  being  held  in 
Cuba,  and  who  were  not  being  permitted 
the  opportunity  to  leave  Cuba. 

If  they  did  leave  it  was  necessary  that 
they  take  Cubana  Airlines  going  into 
Mexico,  or  some  other  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  not  allowing 
them  direct  admission  to  the  United 
States.  And  I  did  maintain,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  that  I  felt  that  we 
should  terminate  the  airlift  until  such 
time  as  we  got  our  U.S.  citizens  out  of 
Cuba. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  in  responding 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  House,  that  the  negotiations 
have  been  successful  and  are  underway, 
and  that  a  number  of  U.S.  citizens  that 
were  in  Cuba  at  the  time  I  raised  the 
point  here  on  the  floor  are  now  In  the 
United  States. 

But  I  must  also  say  to  the  gentleman, 
to  be  completely  honest  in  this  presenta- 
tion, that  again  Castro  will  not  permit 
them  to  come  directly  from  Cuba  to  Flor- 
ida by  airlift,  but  he  makes  it  necessary 
for  those  individuals  to  Incur  the  expense 
of  going  to  Mexico  or  to  some  one  of  the 
other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  and 
then  subsequently  be  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  U.S.  citizens  who  are  in 
Cuba,  this  legislation  will  not  affect  them 
in  any  manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response.  The  gentleman  is  ob- 
viously well  grounded  and  knowledge- 
able as  to  the  Immigration  Act  which,  of 
course,  he  had  a  large  part  in  helping 
us  to  rewrite  on  the  House  floor  when  it 
was  passed  in  1965. 

In  view  of  the  gentleman's  statement 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  need  for 
haste  in  order  to  extend  this  date  to 
January  15,  1969,  and  other  exten,sions 
therein;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  realizing  that  we  are  pulling 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Chief 
Executive  as  a  result  of  his  delay  in  ap- 
pointing his  members  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
21(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965  (79  Stat. 
920),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
15,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 15,  1969". 

Sec.  2.  Section  21(e)  of  the  Act  of  October 
3,  1965  (79  Stat.  921).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1968"  and  "July  1,  1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1969"  and 
"July  1,  1969",  respectively. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


2^282 


'  rhe  SPEAKER.  Thl3  concludes  the  call 
oflthe  Consent  Calendar. 


priRMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
)N  DOMESTIC  FINANCE.  COMMIT- 
[■EE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
iKAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

:  At.  albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Im  5US  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Ba  nklng  and  Currency  may  be  permitted 

sit  during  general  debate  today. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  !  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
hona? 

«r.  AREINDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
right  to  object,  I  will  ask  the  major- 
it3J  leader  if  this  has  been  cleared  on  this 
sl(  e  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  Informed  that  this 
hi  B  been  cleared  by  the  gentleman  from 
N(  w  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  and  the  gen- 
tliman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
m  r  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  B  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h(  ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H H.  678.  PROVIDING  DISPOSITION 
OP  FUNDS  IN  FAVOR  OF  UPPER 
AND  LOWER  CHEHALIS  TRIBES  OF 
mDIANS  IN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
S  maker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  678)  to  pro- 
vi  ie  for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
p  lated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
U  pper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  of  In- 
d  ans  In  Claims  Commission  docket 
N  X  237,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 

Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
t  le  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
c  mference  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
r  ido?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
p  jints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
I  ALKT,  Edmondson,  Taylor.  Berrt,  and 
I  ANSEN  of  Idaho. 


IPOVIDING  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  ANNO- 
TATED OR  THE  FEDERAL  CODE 
ANNOTATED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
iitration.  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
*  Rept.  No.  570)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
06)  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
1  Jnited  States  Code  Annotated  or  the 
]  "ederal  Code  Annotated  to  Members  of 
1  he  House  of  Representatives,  and  ask  for 
1  mmediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
lion. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

lows: 

H.  Res.  506 

Re30lz>ed,  That  (a)   In  each  Congress,  the 

I  nerk  of  th«  House  of  Representatives  shall 

:  iroctm  tor  and  fumUh  to  each  Member  of 

he  Hoiu«  of  Representatives  and  the  Resi- 


dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  either 
one  complete  set  of  the  ciirrent  volumes  of 
the  United  States  Code  Annotated,  and  the 
current  pocket  parts  thereof,  published  by 
the  West  Publishing  Company,  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Edward  Thomas  Com- 
pany.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  one  complete 
set  of  the  current  volumes  of  the  Federal 
Code  Annotated,  and  the  current  pocket  parts 
thereof,  published  by  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Com- 
pany. Incorporated,  a  subsidiary  of  Howard 
W.  Sams  and  Company.  Incorporated,  In- 
dianapolis. Indiana,  and  New  York,  New  York, 
as  such  Member  or  Resident  Commissioner 
may  elect,  upon  his  written  application  to 
the  Clerk  containing  his  certincition  that  the 
volumes  and  pocket  parts  thereof  for  which 
he  applies  are  Intended  for  his  personal  use 
exclusively. 

(b)  A  Member  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner Is  not  entitled,  during  his  term  of 
office,  to  more  than  one  copy  of  each  of  the 
current  \'Olumes,  and  the  current  pocket 
parts  thereof,  for  which  he  applies  under  this 
authorization  or  to  receive  a  set  of  volumes 
and  pocket  parts  under  this  authorization 
and  a  set  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  supplements  thereto,  under  sec- 
tion 212  of  title  1,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  there 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  author- 
ization. 

(d)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
authorization. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  out  "in  each  Con- 
gress" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subject  to 
subsection  (b)," 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  5,  Insert  the 
following:  "The  complete  set  of  the  volumes 
and  pocket  parts  thereof  for  which  the  Mem- 
ber or  Resident  Commissioner  applies  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  current  basis  for  the  con- 
tinuous period  of  his  service  as  a  Member  or 
Resident  Commissioner  beginning  immedi- 
ately after  his  application  therefor.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  his  terms  of  office 
covered  by  such  period  of  service,  and  his 
selection  of  the  set  of  such  volumes  and 
pocket  parts  may  not  be  changed  during  such 
period  of  service.  A  Member  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  is  entitled  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive a  set  of  volumes  and  pocket  parts  under 
this  authorization  after  each  break  in  his 
service  as  Member  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner." 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "during  his 
term  of  office,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  continuous  period  of  his  service  described 
In  subsection  (a)," 

Also  on  page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "or" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  after  the  close  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress," 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  842 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  to  be  conducted  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  124,  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $150,000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  special 
counsel,  consultants,  Investigators,  attorneys, 
experts,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and  other 
assistants  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee,  or 
subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec  2.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  intend- 
ed to  be  financed  from  such  funds.  No  part 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  connec- 
tion with  the  study  or  Investigation  of  any 
subject  which  is  being  Investigated  for  the 
same  purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  8,  add  the  following; 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  laws." 
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TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FURTHER 
EXPENSES  or  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED 
BY    HOUSE    RESOLUTION    124 

Mr.  FHih:i  )KIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  571)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
842)  to  provide  for  the  further  expenses 
of  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  124,  and  ask  for 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution provides  for  the  further  expenses 
of  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  124. 

Amount  requested :  $150,000. 

PAST  AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  89th  Congress,  first  session;  Au- 
thorized. $250,000;  expended,  $88,721.84; 
balance,  $161,278.16. 

The  89th  Congress,  second  session: 
No  request;  expended,  $115,112.12;  bal- 
ance, $46,166.04. 

The  90th  Congress,  first  session: 
Authorized,  $150,000;  expended,  $75,- 
410.74:  balance,  $74,589.26— as  of  July 
31,1967. 

STTMMABT  OF  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  ABOVE 
RESOLUTION 

Chairman  Rivers,  on  August  1.  ordered 
a  broadening  of  investigations  to  include 
a  full  and  thorough  Inquiry  into  various 
phases  of  our  national  security.  This  im- 
mediate inquiry  will  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  determine  the  status  of  plans 
including  contingency  plans  for  effecting 
a  military  victory  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Second,  determine  the  ability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  simultaneously  meet 
present  commitments  in  Southeast  Asia, 
as  well  as  treaty  obligations,  including 
the  availability  of  military  equipment, 
and  present  and  projected  force  levels; 

Third,  seek  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  our  Naval  vessels  require  replace- 
ment, modification,  or  weapons  improve- 
ment; 

Fourth,  determine  the  present  status 
of  major  weapons  systems  previously  au- 
thorized and  funded;  and 


Fifth,  determine  the  existence  of  any 
plans,  studies,  or  recommendations,  that 
may  affect  the  assigned  roles  and  mis- 
sions of  each  of  the  four  services. 

Budget 

Salaries  and  fees $110,000 

Travel    - 30,000 

Telephone 2,500 

Supplies    2,500 

Reserve   5,000 


Salaries  and  fees $110,000 

Travel   30.000 

Telephone    2,600 

Supplies   2,600 

Reserve  6,000 


Total    150.000 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 125  of  this  Congress  approved 
$150,000  for  a  12-month  period  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivities within  the  scope  of  the  Commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  Through  July  31  the 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations 
has  been  operating  within  this  budget, 
and  as  of  August  1,  there  is  a  balance  of 
$73,692.72. 

However,  on  August  1,  Chairman  Riv- 
,iRS  ordered  a  broadening  of  investiga- 
tions to  include  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
(]uiry  into  various  phases  of  our  national 
security.  He  directed  an  immediate  in- 
quiry to  determine  the  status  of  plans  in- 
cluding contingency  plans  for  effecting  a 
military  victory  in  Southeast  Asia;  the 
ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  simulta- 
neously meet  present  commitments  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  treaty  obli- 
gations, Including  the  availability  of 
military  equiiHnent.  and  present  and  pro- 
jected force  levels.  The  inquiry  Is  to 
encomi>ass  the  possible  existence  of 
shortages  in  equipment  and/or  person- 
nel, and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
such  shortages  may  be  "eliminated"  by 
directed  reductions  in  requirements,  ta- 
bles of  organization,  combat  support  in- 
ventories, manning  levels,  and  reserve 
stocks. 

Information  Is  also  to  be  developed 
with  respect  to  projected  time  estimates 
for  achieving  a  military  victory  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  number  of  military 
personnel  required  to  achieve  a  military 
victory,  or  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  establishment  of  a  viable  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam. 

The  inquiry  will  also  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  our  naval  ves- 
sels require  replacement,  modification, 
or  weapons  improvement;  the  present 
status  of  major  weapons  systems  previ- 
ously authorized  and  funded;  and  the 
existence  of  any  plans,  studies  or  recom- 
mendations, that  may  affect  the  as^gned 
roles  and  missions  of  each  of  the  four 
services. 

There  is  attached  hereto  our  estimated 
budget  for  the  cost  of  this  undertaking. 
The  individual  items  represent  our  best 
judgment  of  probable  costs  based  on  our 
long  experience  in  the  field  of  Investiga- 
tion. I  believe  it  Is  an  austere  budget  and 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  commit- 
tee will  approve  the  full  amount. 


Total   150,000 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl 
12257)  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  State  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths 
and  Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for 
misrrants,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  12257 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  of  1967". 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    TOK    VOCATIONAI. 
REUABIUTATION     SERVXCKS 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1968,  section  1(b)  (1)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  (29  U.S.C.  31(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
**,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
the  sum  of  $500,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1970,  the  sum  of  $600,- 
000.000". 

GRANTS   TO    STATIS    fOE    DEVKLOPMENT    OF 
COMPREHSNSIVX    FKOCBAKS 

Sec.  S  Section  4(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Voca- 
tional BehabilltaUon  Act  (29  UJS.C.  34(a) 
(2)  (B) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1967"  each  time  It  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968"  and  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 198B". 

CENTERS   FOR   DEAF-BUND    TOUTH8   AND    ADULTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  section 
17  as  section  19  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 16  the  following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL    CENTEX    FOR    DEAF-BL.IND    YOUTHS 
AND    ADULTS 

"Sec.  17.  (a)   In  order — 

"(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized,  intensive  services,  as 
well  as  other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate 
handicapped  Individuals  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional 
and  allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to 
staff  facilities  specially  designed  to  provide 
such  services  and  training  such  personnel 
who  have  been  or  wlU  be  working  with  the 
deaf-blind; 

"(2)  to  conduct  research  In  the  problems 
of.  and  ways  of  meeting  the  pnAlems  of 
rehabilitating,    the    deaf-blind;    and 

"(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  wlU  expand  or  improve  the 
services  for  or  help  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind; 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  establishment  and  operattoo. 
Including  construction  and  equipment,  of  a 
center  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  wtro  nre  both  deaf  and 


blind  which  shall  be  known  as  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

"(b)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shall  sub- 
mit a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
In  considering  such  proposals,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  those  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults,  and  (2)  give  promise 
of  offering  the  most  substantial  skiU.  ex- 
perience, and  capability  in  providing  a  broad 
program  of  service,  research,  training,  and 
related  activities  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind. 

"(c)  The  agreement  shall — 
"(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  p&ld  to 
the  agency  or  organization  for  the  Center 
will  be  used  only  for  the  ptirposes  for  which 
paid  and  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  agreement 
made  pursuant  thereto; 

"(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion making  the  agreement  wUI  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  which  t^ 
Secretary  in  turn  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

"(3)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  under  this 
section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leas 
than  those  prevaiUng  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  aocordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ9.C.  276a-376a- 
5);  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  having,  with 
resp>ect  to  the  labor  stanxlards  specified  In 
this  paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  PJR.  3176)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c);  and 

"(4)  Include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  th.e 
purpoees  of  this  section. 

"(d)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purpoaee  for  wblcit 
It  was  constructed  or  the  agreement  Is  ter- 
minated, the  United  States,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds  from 
its  obligation,  sbaU  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as 
the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility 
is  situated. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'construction'  means  con- 
struction of  new  buUdlngs,  acqiUsitlon  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling, 
alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing  buUd- 
lngs, and  Initial  equipment  of  such  new. 
newly  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered, 
or  renovated  buildings;  and  Includes  the  cost 
of  architects'  fees  and  acqulsiUon  of  land  In 
connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  but 
does  not  Include  the  cost  of  off -site  improve- 
ments; 

"(2)  the  determination  of  who  are  botii 
deaf  and  blind  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary." 

SERVICES  FOR  MIGRATORT  ACRICULTUXAL 
WORKERS 

Sec.  5.  The  Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act 
U  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
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]  7  (added  by  Meetioa  4  of  this  Act)  the  tol- 
1  >wlng  new  section: 

•tmOJXCT  (WAKTS  FO«   BBlVICrS   FOB  MIOttATOBT 
ACUCCTLTUKAI.   WORKKKS 

Smc.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
10  make  grants  to  any  State  agency  dealg- 
1  lated  puisiiant  to  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
(  er  section  6,  or  to  any  local  agency  pHrt\cl- 
]  latlng  In  the  administration  of  such  a  plan, 
!  or  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
I  if  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  for  the 
troTlslon  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
o  handicapped   individuals  who,   as  deter- 
olned  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
)y  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  ag- 
Icultural  workers,  and  to  members  of  their 
amlUea  (whether  or  not  handicapped)   who 
kre  with  them.  Including  maJntenanoe  and 
Tansportatlon  of  such  Individuals  and  mem- 
Ders  of  their  famUles  where  necessary  to  the 
rehabUltatton   of   that   individual.    Mainte- 
nance payments  xinder  this  section  shall  be 
Bonalstent  with  any  maintenance  payments 
made  to  other  handicapped  Individuals  In 
the  State  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  conditioned 
apon  satisfactory  assurance  that  In  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  there  will  be  appro- 
priate cooperation  between  the  grantee  and 
other  ptxbllc  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
having  special  skills  and  experience  In  the 
proTlalon  of  services  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  or  their  families.  This  section 
aball  be  administered  In  coordination  with 
other  provisions  of  law  dealing  specifically 
with  migrant  agricultural  workers,  Including 
title  I  of  the  Eaementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1866,  section  311  of  the  Eco- 
nomle   Opportunity   Act   of   1964,   and   the 
Fann  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1863." 

axamxNCS  ■xqtmucENT 
Sac.  6.  SecUon  6(a)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habllltaUon  Act  (29  X7.S.C.  sec.  35(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10),  by 
strUdng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (11) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  effective  July  1,  1969,  provide  that 
no  residence  reqiilrement  will  be  Imposed 
which  excludes  from  services  under  the  plan 
any  Individual  who  Is  present  In  the  State." 
icATCHixa  asQinazMXKT  for  thk  distbict  of 

COLT71CBIA 

Swr.  7.  Effective  July  1,  1968,  section  11(h) 
(1)(B)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
U  amended  by  Inserting  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia," after  "the  allotment  percentage 
for". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12257  deals  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable partnerships  ever  established 
between  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States.  For  the  last  47  years,  this  union 
of  State  and  Federal  enterprise  has 
meant  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  for  vast  numbers  of  our  Ameri- 
cans who  are  handicapped. 

In  fact,  the  program  has  Just  surpassed 
the  2  million  mark  in  the  number  of 
handicapped  people  who  have  been  re- 
stored to  activity  and  usefulness  during 
this  time. 

The  growth  and  Improvement  in  this 
program  in  recent  years  has  been  out- 
standing.   It    has    been    my    personal 


privilege  to  be  closely  Involved  in  the 
development  of  this  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  many  years.  One 
of  the  historic  turning  points  in  build- 
ing this  program  came  in   1954,  when 
Congress    passed    major    legislation    to 
greatly  broaden  and  modernize  our  ef- 
forts in  rehabilitating  the  disabled.  As  a 
member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Assistance    and    Rehabilitation    of    the 
Physically  Handicapped,  I  traveled  with 
the  committee  &3  we  conducted  lengthy 
hearings  across  the  country  as  well  as 
here  in  Washington.  We  wrote  a  bill 
which  established  a  new  system  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  Federal-State  program; 
Introduced  a  national  research  and  dem- 
onstration grant  program;  began  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  support  to  train  more 
professional  workers  in  rehabilitation; 
and  made  a  beginning  toward  expanding, 
equipping  and  staffing  the  Nation's  re- 
habilitation centers  and  workshops. 

We  were  told  by  the  administration 
officials  at  that  time  that  the  program 
had  reached  a  "plateau,"  that  further 
growth  was  virtually  impossible  under 
the  old  law. 

I  believe  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. From  1920  to  1954,  the  Federal- 
State  program  rehabilitated  fewer  than 
1  million  people.  In  the  13  years  since 
1954  the  program  has  rehabilitated  well 
over  a  million  people. 

In  1954  about  56,000  disabled  people 
were  rehabilitated.  In  1967  the  total  was 
173,000. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration's research  program  today 
supports  nearly  500  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  operated  all  across  the 
country.  It  has  produced  significant  new 
knowledge  which  is  making  it  possible  to 
restore  large  numbers  of  disabled  people 
who  could  not  have  been  helped  in  1954. 
We  have  about  twice  as  many  rehabil- 
itation centers  and  workships  in  this 
country  as  we  had  13  years  ago. 

This  fall  well  over  5,000  young  people 
will  be  taking  university  trahilng  for 
careers  in  rehabilitation  work,  under 
the  training  grant  program  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration. 
Without  the  Increase  in  trained  person- 
nel during  the  last  10  years,  we  could  not 
have  mounted  any  substantial  expan- 
sion of  rehabilitation  programs  in  this 
country.  For  example,  in  1954  our  uni- 
versities produced  a  total  of  six  trained 
rehabilitation  coimselors.  This  year  the 
number  was  about  800.  In  fact,  over  this 
13-year  period,  some  3,200  rehabilitation 
counselors  have  completed  their  college 
work. 

So,  as  one  who  has  labored  over  a  long 
period  of  time  on  behalf  of  rehabilitation 
programs  for  disabled  people,  I  want 
Members  of  this  body  to  share  my  satis- 
faction in  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Much  of  this  success  story  is  a  result 
of  the  personal  leadership  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer.  Since  she  assumed 
her  post  more  than  15  years  ago,  she  hM 
demonstrated  an  unusual  capacity  for 
effective  management,  and  enthusiasm 
and  leadership. 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  gave  Miss  Switzer  a 


personal  vote  of  confidence  when  they 
named  her  to  direct  a  new  organizational 
structure  In  the  Department — one  which 
is  designed  to  use  the  experience  that  she 
and  the  States  have  gained  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  help  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  public  dependency  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  House  last  week, 
I  share  the  confidence  which  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Gardner  have 
shown  in  Miss  Switzer.  I  am  convinced 
that  she  will  brhig  new  vitality,  Initiative, 
and  success  to  her  latest  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people. 

In  1965  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  with  complete  bipartisan  support 
a  bill  to  make  major  changes  and  im- 
provements In  the  public  rehabilitation 
program.  With  the  consent  of  the  other 
body,  the  President  signed  the  billl  into 
law  in  November  1965.  The  House  will 
recall  that  the  author  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments was  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels].  Mr.  Daniels  is 
also  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  which 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill  and  af- 
f  :)rded  it  initial  consideration.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  Mr. 
Daniels  and  to  express  i>articularly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  my  deep 
appreciation  for  his  continuing  interest 
and  work  on  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove rehabilitation  programs  for  our 
handicapped  people. 

Now,  less  than  2  years  after  the  1965 
amendments,  we  are  already  seeing  the 
results  of  that  fortunate  piece  of  legisla- 
lation.  The  number  of  handicapped 
people  being  served  has  risen  substan- 
tially. In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  174,- 
000  handicapped  youth,  men,  and  women 
received  a  wide  variety  of  restorative 
and  training  services,  and  were  placed  In 
useful  work. 

H.R.  12257  proposes  six  additional 
amendments  to  the  law.  The  first  would 
extend  the  present  financing  system  for 
Federal-State  rehabilitation  program  for 
another  2  years,  through  fiscal  1970.  It 
would  authorize  the  allotment  among 
States  of  $500  milUon  in  1969,  $600  mil- 
lion in  1970. 

The  estimated  appropriations  required 
under  such  allotments  are  $343  million 
hi  1969  and  $408  milUon  in  1970. 

A  second  timendment  would  authorize 
appropriations  to  continue  for  one  addi- 
tional year  the  Federal  support  of  state- 
wide planning  in  the  States.  This  will 
permit  the  States  to  complete  the  plan- 
ning now  underway.  The  estimated  cost 
is  $3  million. 

A  third  amendment  would  authorize 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and 
Adults.  Here  the  committee  is  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clear  responsibility  to  act 
on  behalf  of  one  of  our  most  neglected 
groups  of  Americans.  Testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  gave  overwhelming 
support  to  this  proposal  and  I  am  con- 
vinced this  will  be  a  pathfinding  project 
for  the  hundreds  of  deaf-blind  persons 
who  have  been  largely  bsTJassed  in  all 
the  health,  education,  and  social  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation.  The  bill  would  au- 
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thorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  to  establish 
and  operate  such  a  national  center.  The 
center  would  be  concerned  mainly  with 
providing  highly  specisdized  services  to 
the  deaf -blind;  however,  it  also  would 
have  a  strong  research  organization,  a 
teaching  program  to  prepare  more  pro- 
fessional workers  in  this  difficult  field, 
and  would  conduct  a  number  of  other 
special  supportive  activities.  The  esti- 
mated first  year  cost  is  $400,000. 

A  fourth  amendment  would  authorize 
a  new  program  of  project  grants  to  the 
States  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Among  this  low-income  group, 
health  problems  and  disabling  conditions 
are  especially  prevalent.  The  nature  of 
their  migratory  lives  means  that  they 
seldom  get  the  help  they  need  from  the 
regularly  operated  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. This  bill  would  encourage  and  assist 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  to  or- 
ganize and  carry  out  projects  to  provide 
services  to  these  migrant  workers.  Re- 
habilitation services  also  could  be  pro- 
vided to  family  members  where  this  is 
needed  to  assure  success  in  completing 
the  rehabilitation  program.  The  esti- 
mated first  year  cost  is  $9  million. 

A  fifth  amendment  would  require  that 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
provide  services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals without  requiring  a  residency  test. 
This  would  permit  much  more  prompt 
service  to  thousands  of  handicapped  per- 
sons and  the  committee  is  convinced  it 
Till  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  num- 
bers of  people  served  in  any  State. 

Finally,  a  sixth  amendment  would 
make  a  special  provision  affecting  the 
Federal  allotments  available  to  the  re- 
habilitation program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  determining  the  allotments 
of  funds  Eunong  the  States  for  the  basic 
Federal-State  program,  the  District 
would  have  a  fixed  allotment  percentage 
of  75  percent,  the  same  as  other  non- 
State  Jurisdictions  such  as  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.  This 
will  be  a  far  more  equitable  treatment 
of  the  District  than  is  provided  in  the 
Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
Members  of  the  House  as  a  most  useful 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  designed 
to  assist  people  who  probably  are  most 
in  need  of  our  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment. It  emphasizes  rehabilitation  as  a 
constructive  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  disabiUty  and  other  handi- 
capping conditions.  The  House  has  an 
outstanding  record  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
of  supporting  this  program  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  today  we  can  afford  H.R. 
12257  our  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  12257,  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bilL 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  iB 
one  of  the  best  conceived  pieces  of  leg- 
islation ever  enacted  by  the  Ctongress. 
Liike  so  many  other  successful  programs, 
it  received  its  greatest  impetus  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower 
with  the  1954  amendments  to  the  act 
Steady  progress  has  been  made  since 
then  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  rehabil- 
itative services  to  more  and  more  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  suffer  debilitating 
handicaps.  In  considering  this  bill,  a  re- 
view of  that  progress  is  in  order. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965. 
441,339  handicapped  persons  were  being 
assisted  and  134,859  persons  were  suc- 
cessfully rehabiUtated  and  returned  to 
gainful  employment;  this  year  those  fig- 
ures will  be  720,500  persons  being  assisted 
and  218,500  persons  actually  rehabili- 
tated. 

That  is  a  record  of  accomplishment 
which  merits  congratulations  to  everyone 
connected  with  it — local  rehabilitation 
workers.  State  directors,  and  to  Miss 
Mary  Switzer  and  her  staff  at  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. Perhaps  most  of  all,  however, 
congratulations  should  go  to  the  handi- 
capped individuals  themselves,  and  to 
their  families,  as  they  prove  over  and 
over  the  maxim  that  "You  can't  keep  a 
good  man  down."  Often  the  rehabiUta- 
tion  process  is  long,  and  arduous,  and 
discouraging  to  a  person  who  has  less 
than  a  steely  determination  to  triumph 
over  physical  handicaps.  All  of  us  know 
and  admire  individuals  who  have  won 
this  kind  of  victory. 

It  is  the  kind  of  victory  for  the  indi- 
vidual that  this  society  should  treasure. 
And  we  should  give  every  possible  sup- 
port to  the  thousands  of  dedicated  per- 
sons who  work  through  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  make  these  victories  possible. 

This  bill  assures  a  continued  and  in- 
creasing level  of  financial  support  to  the 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
through  fiscal  1970.  It  also  launches  a 
national  effort  to  help  those  who  suffer 
the  worst  handicap  of  all — the  deaf- 
blind.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  not 
so  afflicted  can  even  imagine  a  world 
without  sight  or  sound  in  which  a  human 
soul  and  mind  must  struggle  to  emerge 
as  a  person.  Only  a  handful  of  individ- 
uals, such  as  the  remarkable  and  gifted 
Helen  Keller,  have  managed  to  triumph 
in  that  ctruggle.  and  then  with  the  life- 
long help  of  a  dedicated  teacher  of  true 
genius,  the  late  Anne  Sullivan.  In 
launching  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  Rnd  Adults  by  this  legisla- 
tion, we  hope  to  extend  the  work  and 
lives  of  these  two  great  women.  This 
kind  of  effort  was  urged  by  His  Holiness. 
Pope  Paul  VI,  on  April  15  of  this  year. 
when  he  gave  special  recognition  to  the 
needs  of  the  deaf -blind. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  special  effort 
to  help  handicapped  migrant  workers, 
and  this  too  is  a  timely  recognition  of  a 
special  need.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
other  efforts  to  assist  a  group  whose 
needs  have  been  too  long  neglected. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  enactment 


of  H.R.  12257.  I  want  to  especially  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  brought  this  legislation  before  us, 
our  colleague  Dominick  Daniels,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  Ogden 
Reid.  On  our  side,  Congressmen  Bell. 
Erlenborn.  Scherle,  and  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin  participated  in  the  work  of 
the  select  subcommittee.  This  is  a  good 
bill,  a  bipartisan  bill,  and  its  provisions 
reflect  credit  upon  all  those  who  worked 
on  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  12257, 
which  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  more 
than  4  milUon  Americans  who  need  vo- 
cational rehabiUtation  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  lead  productive  lives. 

Lest  we  forget,  there  are  presently  some 
16  million  Americans  of  working  age  who 
are  limited  in  the  performance  of  their 
major  activity,  not  including  those  in 
hospitals  and  institutions,  nor  some  5 
million  Americans,  in  addition,  who  are 
mentally  retarded.  Of  these  16  million, 
some  4  million,  it  is  estimated,  can  be 
assisted  through  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  that  number  increases  by  400,- 
000  new  cases  each  year.  Yet  only  173,000 
persons  were  rehabilitated  for  useful 
v.'ork  under  the  pro\isions  of  this  act  last 
year.  In  other  words,  we  are  still  falling 
behind,  although  we  are  making  clear 
and  hopeful  progress. 

Clearly,  we  can  do  more.  Clearly,  we 
can  do  better.  We  must  do  more  to  enable 
handicapped  individuals  to  lead  lives  of 
dignity  and  worth,  and  not  live  out  their 
days  in  frustrated  dependence. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  some  47  years  old  and  underwent  ex- 
tensive changes  in  1965.  The  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  today  would  ex- 
tend certain  aspects  of  that  program  and 
make  a  number  of  minor  but  important 
changes. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  appropriations  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  vocational  rehabiUtation 
services  which  are  provided  to  handi- 
capped individuals  to  help  prepare  them 
for  employment  and  useful,  productive 
Uves.  The  Federal  Government  xmder- 
writes  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
programs,  and  authorizations  are  made 
in  the  amount  of  $500  miUion  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $600  miUicn  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

One  of  the  encouraging  trends  is  that 
State  funds  for  this  program  are  in- 
creasing, and  the  States  are  carrying 
more  and  more  of  the  load.  In  fiscal  1967, 
State  expenditures  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation increased  some  33  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1965. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, a  total  of  $22.1  milUon  was  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1967.  This  represents 
$6.8  milUon  contributed  by  the  State  and 
$15.3  mUlion  allotted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Notably,  New  York  was  able  to 
utUize  100  percent  of  its  Federal  alloca- 
tion In  1967  because  it  was  able  to  meet 
completely  the  matching  requirements. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  34  percent 
In  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  New 
York  State  was  able  to  match  between 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967. 

Second,  the  biU  authorizes  1  additional 
year  of  appropriations  for  support  of 
statewide  planning  in  vocational  rehabU- 
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Ititlon  by  the  States,  through  June  30. 
II  '68,  but  funds  so  appropriated  would 
n  main  available  through  June  30,  1969. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tl  jn,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Ir  to  an  agreement  with  a  public  or  non- 
p  oflt  private  agency  or  organization  for 
tl  le  establishment  and  operation  of  a  na- 
ti>nal  center  for  deaf-blind  youths  and 
a  tJilts.  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  perhaps  the 
n  08t  eminent  authority  in  this  field, 
t<  stifled  that  there  are  some  5,000  deaf- 
b  ind  persons  in  the  country  and  facilities 
a  e  now  capable  of  serving  no  more  than 
21  lO  of  them.  Dr.  Rusk  stated  that: 

Of  all  the  gape  In  our  present  resources  for 
t]«  severely  disabled  people  this  probably 
n  presents  the  greatest  one. 

As  he  pointed  out,  the  needs  of  the 
d  !af-blind  are  completely  different  from 
tl  lose  of  other  multiple  handicapped  In- 
d  vlduals,  and  we  are  clearly  not  meeting 
i  Lem  at  alL 

I  am  pleased  the  committee  has  re- 
fa  Jned  the  proposed  facility  solely  as  a 
fdclllty  for  the  deaf-blind,  rather  than 
a  I  an  institution  for  the  multiple  handl- 
c  kpped  in  general.  However,  I  believe  we 
\K  onld  have  done  a  singular  honor  to  the 
Ij  idlvldual  American  most  responsible  for 
t  le  progress  limited  though  it  may  be, 
t  lat  we  have  made  in  the  treatment  of 
t  le  deaf-blind  if  we  had  named  the  cen- 
tT  the  Helen  Keller  Center  for  Deaf- 
I  Und  Youths  and  Adults.  To  recognize 
S  Oss  Keller's  achievements  while  she  is 
s  111  alive  would  Indicate  that  we  in  the 
C  ongress  are  sensitive  to  the  struggles 
a  oA  the  successes  that  she  has  borne,  and 
a  center  named  in  her  honor  would  be  a 
Ij  hStlng  inspiration  to  those  it  is  designed 
t )  serve.  WhUe  It  is  not  possible  to  so 
a  mend  this  bill  today,  I  am  hopeful  that 
t  le  oUier  body  of  Coc^rress,  as  a  whole, 
^  111  consider  this  step  in  the  near  future. 
Fourth,  the  bill  before  us  today  would 
f  stabllsh  a  program  of  project  grants  to 
t  le  States  for  providing  vocatlonsil  re- 
labilltatlon    services    to    handicapped 
iilgratory     agricultural     workers     and 
X  lembers  of  their  families.  The  2  million 
I  ilgratory  workers  in  this  coimtry  lead 
Ives  more  unsettled,  more  lacking  in 
1  ope,   and  often  more   devoid  of   the 
I  ecessitles  of  life  than  almost  £uiy  other 
{ roup  in  our  society.  Several  pieces  of 
1  jglslation  enacted  in  recent  years  have 
I  lade  special  provision  for  the  additional 
needs  of  these  migrants,  and  the  legis- 
1  »tion  before  us  today  would  also  recog- 
]  lize  the  special  services  they  require.  It 
i }  estimated  that  some  40,000  migratory 
''rorkers  are  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
]  lablUtaUon,    but    only    3,000    to    5,000 
'  rould  seek  it  each  year.  At  90-percent 
i'ederal  financing,  and  $3,000  per  case, 
he  total  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $8.1  mil- 
:  Ion.   In    addition,    supportive    services 
rould  be  available  to  members  of  the 
:  amlly  of  the  person  being  rehabilitated 
1  o  that  the  family  unit-^whether  or  not 
he  other  members  are  handicapped — 
'  rauld  be  able  to  remain  Intact.  In  my 
,  udgment,  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
>eople  whose  family  lives  are  too  often 
Usrupted. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  require  that  vo- 
^tional  rehabilitation  services  be  pro- 
vided by  State  agencies  without  regard 
o  the  place  of  residence  of  the  handl- 
»ipped  individual. 


nnally,  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
allotment  formula  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  into  account  the  clear 
need  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill,  which  has  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan 
support,  will  be  promptly  enacted  and 
endorsed  here  today  and  will  be  con- 
strued as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
basic  program  of  assistance  to  the  hand- 
icapped of  America  so  that  they  will 
become  fully  productive  in  as  many  in- 
stances as  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  RETT)  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12257. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  to  serve 
on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion which,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels],  initially  considered  the 
bill. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
personal  satisfaction  involved  in  having 
a  part  in  legislation  to  Improve  and  ex- 
tend the  Federal-State  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Probably  no 
other  governmental  program  accom- 
plishes so  much  visible  good  for  our 
society  as  this  one.  The  task  assigned 
vocational  rehabilitation,  moreover,  is 
one  of  great  difficulty.  Involving  a  com- 
plex of  medical,  educational,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services  brought  to 
bear  through  both  public  and  private 
agencies  on  behalf  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. The  effectiveness  with  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  how  government  can  serve 
society  In  a  way  which  is  both  intelligent 
and  humane.  This  program  has  both  a 
head  and  a  heart. 

We  have  been  making  steady  progress 
In  our  cooperative  effort  to  help  handi- 
capped citizens  overcome  their  afflictions 
to  the  point  where  they  are  self-support- 
ing and  making  a  contribution  to  society. 
Very  often  the  contribution  of  rehabili- 
tated Individuals  is  far  beyond  that  of 
most  of  us  who  have  not  suffered  such 
handicaps.  The  economic  benefits  of  the 
program  are  enormous,  but  the  human 
and  spiritual  benefits  are  far  greater. 

In  the  3  years  ending  next  June  30  this 
program  will  have  assisted  over  1.800,000 
handicapped  persons,  and  over  560,000 
of  these  will  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
returned  to  productive  employment. 
Ultimately,  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  people  assisted  will  be  rehabilitated 
successfully. 

More  and  more,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion searches  out  and  accepts  new  and 
more  difficult  assignments.  The  program 
Is  working  now  with  people  having  suf- 
fered catastrophic  afflictions,  such  as  the 
ravages  of  stroke,  in  which  the  prospects 
for  success  are  far  from  certain.  But  un- 
like certain  analogous  Government  pro- 
grama,  the  people  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation are  not  content  merely  to  accept 


the  easier  cases  in  which  the  prospects  of 
success  are  high  in  order  to  maintain  a 
"good  record."  They  build  a  good  record 
without  such  stratagems.  They  recognize 
that  the  test  of  a  program  is  not  only  in 
what  is  accomplished,  but  in  what  is  at- 
tempted. In  this  legislation  that  working 
principle  is  extended  into  very  difficult 
areas. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths 
and  Adults.  There  are  no  words  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  helping  these  most-afflicted  of  all 
handicapped  persons.  The  life  of  Helen 
Keller,  for  example,  is  a  miracle  wrought 
in  two  lifetimes  of  two  women  of  genius. 
Miss  Keller  herself,  and  her  teacher, 
Anne  Sullivan.  We  have  just  finished  the 
year-long  centennial  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Anne  Sullivan,  who  died  in 
1936.  We  are  fortunate  still  to  have  Miss 
Keller  among  us.  The  accomplishments 
of  these  two  women  form  the  basis  of  vir- 
tually all  that  we  are  able  to  do  today 
for  the  deaf-blind.  The  Intent  of  this  bill 
is  that  all  the  facilities  of  modem  tech- 
nology and  medicine  will  be  concentrated 
on  enabling  us  to  do  more. 

The  need  is  urgent.  Outbreaks  of 
rubella — familiarly  known  as  German 
measles — in  recent  years  threaten  a  new 
wave  of  deaf-blind  children,  and  al- 
though we  may  discover  an  effective  vac- 
cine against  rubella  in  the  future,  there 
Is  no  way  to  undo  the  damage  already 
done  except  to  find  new  ways  of  reaching 
into  the  dark  and  soundless  worlds  of 
these  Individuals.  Every  limited  success 
in  this  task  is  Itself  a  miracle;  perhaps 
more  so  than  even  our  greatest  accom- 
plishments In  space  exploration.  That  Is 
a  measure  of  the  difficulties  yet  to  be 
overcome.  Yet,  tragically,  the  needs  of 
the  deaf-blind  have  not  received  ade- 
quate attention.  That  situation  Is  being 
remedied. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul  VI,  has  been 
foremost  among  those  calling  for  a  great- 
er effort  to  help  the  deaf-blind,  and  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  responses  to  those  pleas. 
It  could  not  be  more  timely. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  new  efforts  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  reach  handi- 
capped migrant  workers,  who  even  with- 
out any  physical  handicap  are  among 
the  most  needy  in  this  affluent  society. 
In  shaping  this  part  of  the  bill,  we  at- 
tempted to  leave  as  much  flexibility  as 
possible  for  rehabilitation  workers  to  as- 
sist both  the  handicapped  individual  and 
his  family.  The  situation  of  migrant 
workers  Is  not  that  of  the  typical  person 
in  need  of  rehabilitation  services,  and 
there  are  difficult  environmental  factors 
which  have  to  be  surmounted.  Once 
more,  however,  we  anticipate  that  the 
gains  will  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
funds  expended. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  a  continuity 
of  program  authorizations  through  1970 
and  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
letdown  in  the  level  of  funding  author- 
ized. There  has  been  steady  progress  In 
the  level  both  of  Federal  funding  and 
State  matching  which  is  reflected  in  a 
steady  increase  in  the  coverage  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  program  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  As  a  further 
strengthening  of  this  progress,  the  bill 
would  also  eliminate  any  residence  re- 
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quirements  for  assistance  imder  State 
plans  beginning  In  fiscal  1969. 

There  is  much  that  government  cannot 
do  and  cannot  cause  to  be  done  for  peo- 
ple. The  limitations  should  be  recognized, 
because  when  more  Is  promised  than  can 
be  delivered  government  itself  is  discred- 
ited. Vocational  rehabilitation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  for 
individual  citizens  through  an  intelligent 
and  soundly  structured  Federal-State 
program  which  builds  confidence  in  our 
governmental  institutions.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  H Jv.  12257  to  further  strengthen 
and  extend  this  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DornI. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins],  for  his  superb 
leadership  in  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  his  great  committee.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  dedicated,  distinguished, 
and  able  chairmanship  of  this  great 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  diligence,  perseverance,  and  de- 
votion to  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
bringing  the  bill  before  the  House  with 
the  unanimous  support  and  backing  of 
his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  too,  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  those  throughout  this  land  who 
have  been  associated  over  the  years  with 
this  humanitarian  program.  The  lives  of 
countless  thousands  have  been  made 
helpful  and  useful  to  themselves,  to  their 
communities,  and  to  the  Nation  because 
of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

This  great  program  began  47  years  ago 
In  1920,  and  since  that  time  the  Congress 
has  reviewed  the  program,  authorized 
appropriations,  and  suggested  changes. 
As  a  result  of  the  forthright  Eu;tlon  of  the 
Congress,  improvements  have  been  made 
which  allowed  the  program  to  reach 
many  more  of  the  Nation's  disabled  per- 
sons, restoring  them  to  active  and  useful 
places  In  their  communities. 

This  bill  today  will  authorize  grants 
for  the  States  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
authorize  an  additional  year  of  appro- 
priations to  the  States  for  support  of 
statewide  planning  of  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  this  bill  is 
that  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  BWucatlon,  and  Welfare  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
give  Its  overwhelming  approval  to  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dan- 
iels]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  gentlemen  who  introduced 
the  bill.  This  Is  a  program  that  I  think 
really  does  a  Job  and  certainly  has  been 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  people  who 
have  trained  under  It  but  also  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

May  I  ask  one  question?  Is  the  amount 
Included  here  included  in  the  President's 
budget? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  bringing  this  bill 
out.  The  gentleman  will  recall  I  filed  this 
bill  in  the  89th  and  the  90th  Congresses 
and.  by  reason  of  his  chairmanship,  this 
committee  has  given  it  prompt  and  ex- 
peditious consideration.  I  want  to  state 
that  previous  work  done  by  my  good 
colleague  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  in  this  and  the  last  Con- 
gress has  done  a  great  deal  to  help  In 
this  regard. 

I  have  always  hoped  that  this  bill 
would  become  law.  The  need  Is  very 
great,  the  timing  is  perfect,  because  we 
have  already  performed  the  studies  to 
add  the  personnel  to  this  center.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  obtain  expeditious 
and  successful  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Daniels]  and  his  committee  for 
bringing  out  a  bill  which  I  was  happy 
to  sponsor  during  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
12257,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  referred  to  the 
various  amendments  in  this  bill  and  I 
shall  not  make  further  reference  to  them 
at  this  time.  However,  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  support  of  one  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill — that  provision  which 
would  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deaf-blind  may  be 
the  most  severely  handicapped  of  all  dis- 
abled people.  Deprived  of  two  of  the 
major  senses  by  which  mankind  receives 
and  transmits  precise  information,  the 
deaf -blind  exist  in  an  overwhelming  void 
of  Isolation  and  deprivation.  They  are 
in  actual  practice  entirely  reduced  to 
receiving  messages  by  taste,  smell,  or 
touch.  Not  only  are  these  people  un- 
touched by  the  flood  of  sound  and  scenery 
that  endows  mankind  with  most  of  his 
awareness  of  his  environment  and  as- 
sociates, they  are  also  deprived  of  the 
cultural  depths  and  personal  satisfac- 
tions which  accompany  the  spoken  and 
written  language,  the  infinite  stimula- 
tion of  music,  the  visual  bustle  of  city 
streets,  the  peaceful  quietness  of  the 
countryside,  the  rapid  rise  and  fading 
of  opportunities,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

The  deaf -blind  make  up  only  a  small 


part  of  our  population.  They  &re  so  few 
that  per  capita  cost  conscious  public 
programs  have  been  slow  to  respond  to 
their  needs.  We  must  also  share  the 
guilt  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
people  have  been  neglected  for  so  long. 
While  their  needs  are  many,  we  now 
know  they  are  obtainable.  No  better  ex- 
ample can  be  given  to  attest  to  that  fact 
than  the  great  lady  we  all  know  or  have 
read  about,  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Today,  however,  there  are  very  few  op- 
portunities for  the  deaf-blind  to  receive 
appropriate  training.  The  deaf-blind 
have  been  largely  left  to  vegetate  in 
homes,  a  great  burden  to  their  families 
and  associates,  or  as  inmates  of  cus- 
todial institutions.  This  shameful  con- 
dition stems  from  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  what  may  be  imprisoned  behind 
the  closed  eyes  and  the  shut  ears  and 
from  the  bewilderment  of  an  uninformed 
public. 

H.R.  12257  would  take  a  major  step  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  thoroughly 
neglected  segment  of  our  population.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  this  bill 
in  the  Congress  and  its  predecessor,  the 
89th  Congress,  I  wish  to  commend  those 
colleagues  who  served  with  me  on  the  ad 
hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  Handicapped. 
I  believe  our  work  on  this  subconunittee 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

However,  the  real  father  of  this  bill 
is  not  even  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Robert  Smithdas  a  resident 
of  my  district.  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Smithdas  who 
was  an  honor  graduate  of  St.  John's 
University — despite  the  fact  that  he  Is 
deaf-blind.  It  Is  the  work  of  Bob  Smith- 
das as  set  forth  In  his  testimony  in  the 
committee  hearings  which  has  inspired 
all  of  us  who  have  come  to  know  him  to 
do  more  in  this  field. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  iise  this 
opportuinty  to  also  commend  Dr.  Peter 
Salmon,  director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  BUnd  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Dr.  Sal- 
mon who  has  given  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  defif -blind  deserves 
a  major  share  of  the  credit  for  this  par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlemaji  from 
New  York  for  the  hard  work  and  study 
that  he  entered  Into  prior  to  this  sub- 
committee considering  this  legislation.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership,  his  efforts,  and 
his  help,  all  of  which  has  made  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  much  easier.  His 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults  has  been  Incorporated  In  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12257,  cited  as  the  "Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Amendments  of  1967."  The  legis- 
lation had  strong  bipartisan  support  and 
was  reported  by  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  subcommittee 
assignment,  when  I  came  to  Congress, 
was  on  the  Special  Education  Subcom- 
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nittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
:atlon  and  Labor,  to  which  rehabilita- 
tion and  special  education  were  assigned, 
[n  the  course  of  hearings  throughout  the 
jountry.  I  came  to  understand  certain 
things.  First,  that  there  are  milllona 
3f  handicai)ped  children,  youths,  and 
idults.  and  that  their  needs  are  great. 
Second,  that  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
has  been  gained  with  respect  to  how  to 
help  these  people  meet  their  needs. 
Third,  that  the  resources  of  the  agencies 
and  organlzatlona  serving  handicapped 
people  are  totally  inadequate  to  do  the 
job  that  is  expected  of  them. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Gardner,  announced  a  major 
organizational  change  witliin  the  De- 
partment. For  this  sizable  challenge  In 
reshaping  the  Government's  public  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  turned  to  one  of 
the  most  able  and  experienced  adminis- 
trators we  have  to<ftiy.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  longtime  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tloDSl  Rehabilitation— a  person  who  has 
demonstrated  her  capacity  to  seek  out 
the  new,  In  finding  solutions  to  the  old. 
In  her  new  capacity,  Miss  Switzer  now 
serves  as  Administrator  of  the  Social 
and  RdiablHtation  Services.  She  directs 
five  agencies  which  bring  together  the 
Department's  major  programs  In  wel- 
fare, rttuMMaMon,  and  certain  health 
and  health-related  programs.  As  part  of 
the  reorganization,  the  Vocational  Be- 
habllKetlon  AdaaJnlstration  has  been  re- 
designated as  ttie  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration. 

Since  the  principal  ©fiBeial  concerned 
with  this  bffi  has  been  given  a  new  vote 
of  confidence  by  Ihe  Preddent,  and  the 
Secretary,  I  am  partfeulariy  pleased  to 
xarge  the  enactment  al  H.R.  123&7. 

The  studies  and  reports  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  served  In  1965, 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  Increased  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  t&e  education  of  handicapped 
chtklren.  It  also  helped  laiy  the  ground- 
work for  nut  Yoeaaonal  RebabUMation 
Act  Amendmeats  of  1*65.  tinder  which 
we  are  sertng  a  rapid  advance  In  the 
scope  and  «lf«etfv«nc8S  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  the  Ration's  handicapped 
youth  and  adults.  The  1985  Isglslatlon 
was  drafted  by  the  Special  Education 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labot.  It  was  my  hono» 
and  privilege  to  introduce  the  committee 
bill  and  to  present  It  to  the  Home. 

As  otuilrnuM  of  the  Select  Education 
fiObcotnutttM  which  ho*  been  assigned 
JxirlsttJetlon  over  rehabilitation  leglsla* 
tlon,  I  am  presenting  to  the  House  an- 
other meastm  to  ftother  expand  and 
strengthen  services  to  the  Nation's  hand- 
icapped eltlzdnsf.  Belore  presenting  the 
legislation  in  detail,  let  me  make  these 
observations. 

First.  It  Is  a  basic  concept  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  that  every  indlfvldual  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
his  MOSXM.  This  mearts  the  opportimlty 
to  work,  to  earn,  to  pay  taxes  to  one's 
gevemment,  and  otherwise  assume  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  full  dtlzen- 
ahlp.  Millions  of  handicapped  people  are 
denied  these  oHwrtunities  because  of 
the  nature  aad  extent  of  their  disabili- 


ties. The  simple  aim  of  vocational  reha- 
blUtatlon  is  to  help  these  handicapped 
people  to  achieve  tlie  opportunities  which 
might  otherwise  be  denied  them. 

Second.  During  47  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence, over  2  million  tiandicapped  in- 
dividuals have  been  rehabilitated  by  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
under  the  State-Federal  rehabilitation 
program  which  this  legislation  aims  to 
strengthen.  The  number  of  people  reha- 
bilitated during  the  1967  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeded 173,000,  and  this  number  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  steadily.  These  encour- 
aging results  were  made  possible  by  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  333  of  the  89th 
Congress,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red. It  Is  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
what  the  rehabilitation  of  these  people 
has  meant  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  handicapped  people 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Third.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
handlcs«?ped  people  rehabilitated  under 
thfs  program  have  incomes  imder  the 
poverty  level  at  the  time  they  apply  for 
service.  A  high  percentage  have  no  in- 
come. The  vocational  reliabilitation 
agenlces  are  the  original  antipoverty 
agencies  in  t">'<s  country,  and  continue, 
without  fanfare,  to  make  an  increasingly 
important  contribution  to  this  objective. 
The  more  complete  utilization  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  in  our  en- 
tire antipoverty  efforts  would  result  in 
great  benefits  to  our  people. 

Fourth.  Tlie  vocational  rehabihtation 
program  is  probably  the  best  illustration 
of  an  effective  State-Federal  partnersliip 
to  accomplish  a  worthy  social  objective. 
The  States  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
this  program.  The  States  operate  the 
program.  State  Governors  and  State 
legislatures  believe  in  the  program  and 
support  it.  The  relationship  between  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion which  fuiministers  the  program  at 
the  National  level,  and  the  States  Is  ex- 
cellent, in  fact,  a  model  which  others 
might  study  with  profit. 

Fifth.  This  program  Is  Intelligently, 
economically,  and  humanely  suiminis- 
tered  at  both  National  and  State  levels. 
It  works  with  handicapped  people  on  an 
individual  basis.  No  group  of  workers  is 
more  client- centered  than  workers  in  the 
rehabilitation  programs.  No  program 
haa  shown  more  Imagination  hi  its  ap- 
proach to  today's  critical  human  prob- 
lems or  more  Ingenuity  in  seeking  new 
and  better  ways  of  serving  its  clients. 

Sixth.  Although  vocational  rehabili- 
tation Is  one  ot  Uie  most  successful  and 
popular  programs  supported  by  this 
Congress,  ofiOdals  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habliitation  Administration  and  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are 
frank  in  pointing  out  their  own  weak- 
nesses and  inadequacies,  always  with 
constructive  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  stated  facts, 
it  is  with  pride  and  confidence  that  I 
now  present  to  this  House  a  proposal 
that  will  result  in  another  important 
step  hi  providing  equality  of  opportunity 
for  one  of  the  Natiwi's  underprivileged 
groups,  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  House  Report  No.  563  in- 
cludes a  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro- 


visions of  H.R.  12257.  I  Shan  surmnarlze 
briefiy  the  objectives  of  the  bill  and  how 
we  expect  to  achieve  them. 

GKAinS   TO   SXATXft 


Section  2  of  the  bUl  authorizes  a  2-year 
extension  of  appropriation  authority  for 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  Appropriation  au- 
thority under  the  present  law  terminates 
with  the  1968  fiscal  year.  In  order  that 
the  States,  whose  legislative  bodies  meet 
bleimially,  can  know  what  they  may  ex- 
pect In  the  way  of  Federal  funds,  it  Is 
extremely  Important  that  this  extension 
be  made  during  ttils  session  of  Congress. 
The  ai)proprlatlon  authority  for  the  19«8 
fiscal  year  is  $400  million.  This  authority 
would  be  increased  to  $500  million  for 
fiscal  1969  and  $600  mlUlan  for  fiscal 
1970. 

Much  of  the  program  expsmsion  to 
be  expected  with  bicreased  appropria- 
tions will  be  used  in  developing  cooper- 
ative programs  with  otha  Eigendes  tliat 
have  responslldlity  for  some  aspects  of 
ttie  needs  of  handicapped  individuals. 
Particularly  significant  will  be  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  vocational 
rehabilitation,  agencies  and  the  public 
schools  for  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals  coming  through  spe- 
cial education  classes;  cooperation  wtth 
mental  hospttals  and  mental  health  cen- 
ters in  the  rdmbilitatlon  of  the  mentaHy 
ILL;    eooperatlon    with    public    welfare 
agencies  in  rehabilitating  Individuals  on 
pubhc  as^tance;  and  oooc>eratlon  with 
correctional  institutions  in  the  rehabil^ 
tation  of  public  offenders.  We  are  seeing 
in  the  rehabilitation  movenent  what  Is 
probably  the  most  effective  effort  to  co- 
ordinate services  directed  at  common 
goals.  Tbis  pieneerlng  effort  should  b« 
encouraged    to    the    greatest    possibta 
degree. 

C01iPBES£NSIVi:  PBOGSAMS 

The  1965  legislation  authorized  appro- 
priatkms  through  fiscal  year  1967  loi 
grants  to  States  for  statewide  planning 
in  rehabilitation.  The  object  was  to  in- 
gure  that  each  State  would  have  a  basis 
for  developing  service  progrsans,  facili- 
ties, persormel,  and  other  resources,  » 
that  by  July  1, 1975,  each  State  would  be 
able  to  furnish  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  all  handicapped  individuais 
who  needed  such  help.  The  1965  amend- 
ments did  not  become  law  until  Novem- 
ber 1965,  with  regulations  to  be  issued 
even  later.  As  a  result,  the  first  year  ot 
the  auUiorlty  was  largely  nullified.  In 
this  section  of  the  bill,  we  are  asking  that 
the  authority  for  statewide  planning  be 
extended  1  additional  year.  Unless  this  is 
done,  the  planning  effort  in  the  States 
will  be  interrupted  and,  in  mcuiy  eases, 
probably  never  completed. 

CENTI31    roa   DEAF-BLIND    yOTJTHS    AND    ADTTLTB 

This  legislation  authortees  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  wfth  apubW 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organi- 
zation for  the  establlriiment  and  opera- 
tion,, including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  center  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  individuals  who 
are  both  deaf  and  blind.  The  center  Is 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  Deafnesi 
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alone,  and  blindness  alone,  are  recog- 
nized as  among  the  greatest  handicaps 
an  individual  may  suffer.  It  Is  difficult 
for  those  of  us  with  normal  senses  to 
have  any  degree  of  understanding  with 
respect  to  what  it  would  mean  to  be  both 
deaf  and  bUnd.  Authorities  in  the  field 
are  convinced  there  are  at  least  4,000, 
and  possibly  as  many  as  7,000  such  per- 
sons in  this  country.  The  rehabilitation 
of  these  people  Is  tremendously  cranpli- 
cated  and  diCBcult.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  nimierous  illustrations  of  Individuals 
who  have  aclileved  rehabilitation  despite 
this  dual  handicap.  The  first  deaf-blind 
person  to  do  so  was  Helen  Keller,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  the  United 
States.  The  committee  had  another  such 
Individual,  Robert  Smithdas,  of  New  York 
City,  testify  on  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Smithdas  is  living  testimony  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  under  this  section  of  the 
legislation. 

The  center  to  be  established  imder  this 
bill  will  have  as  its  purposes:  First, 
demonstration  of  methods  to  provide 
specialized.  Intensive  services  needed  to 
rehabilitate  handicapped  individuals  who 
are  deaf -blind;  second,  training  person- 
nel needed  to  staff  facilities  especially 
designed  to  provide  such  services;  third, 
conducting  research  in  the  problems  of 
and  ways  of  meeting  problems  of  reha- 
bilitating the  deaf -blind;  and  fourth,  im- 
provement of  the  public's  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  deaf -blind. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  as  many  as  200 
or  300  deaf-blind  Individuals  will  be 
served  In  the  center  at  one  time.  Although 
the  nimiber  may  appear  to  be  small,  the 
Icnowledge  and  experience  gained  In  this 
center  will  be  widely  disseminated  to 
assist  other  institutions  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  additional  deaf-bUnd  persons. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  center  is  a  progressive 
step  of  great  importance. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  my 
esteemed  colleague  fnnn  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey,  also  saw  the 
need  for  such  a  center,  and  Introduced 
legislation  whlob  would  create  an  insti- 
tution of  this  very  kind.  I  am  happy  to 
say  Mr.  Caret's  proposal  is  incorporated 
in  HJl.  12257. 

MIGRANT    WORKERS 

One  section  of  the  bill  establishes  a 
program  of  project  grants  to  support  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  their 
families.  Members  of  the  House  are  fully 
aware  of  the  many  problems  of  migrant 
workers.  Scarcely  a  year  goes  by  that  leg- 
islation of  some  kind  is  not  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  rehabilitation  of  migrant 
workers  offer  much  promise.  The  legisla- 
tion is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
habilitation agency,  cooperating  with 
other  health,  education,  and  welfare 
agencies  who  also  have  responsibilities  in 
tills  field,  can  work  with  fEunllies  of 
migrant  workers  as  a  whole,  identifying 
the  problems  of  handicapped  individuals, 
and  doing  whatever  Is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance their  rehabilitation.  Being  a  spe- 
cial project  program,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Secretary  to  concentrate  the 
expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  under 


this  section  upon  the  problems  of  mi- 
grant workers,  wherever  they  may  be. 

RESIDENCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  sunends  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  by  requiring 
that  State  plans  provide  that  residence 
requirements  will  not  be  imposed  which 
exclude  services  under  the  State  plan  to 
any  individual  who  is  present  in  the 
State.  The  committee  was  naturally  con- 
cerned with  what  effect  this  would  have 
upon  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
States.  Mr.  Howard  Hanson,  president  of 
the  Council  of  State  Administrators  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  the  Inclusion  of 
tills  provision  was  satisfactory  to  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  It  would 
present  any  problems.  He  further  stated 
that  the  passage  of  this  section  would 
simplify  the  process  of  providing  services 
to  handicapped  individuals  who  move 
from  one  State  to  another. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  provision  of 
this  bill  would  result  in  increasing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  allotments  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  present  leg- 
islation, the  District  of  Columbia  is 
treated  as  a  State.  The  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not,  of  course, 
comparable  to  those  of  a  State.  In  fact, 
the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  be  said 
to  be  even  a  typical  city.  It  is  really  the 
inner  core  of  a  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan area  which  Includes  several  coimtles 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  concen- 
tration of  commercial  property  in  this 
Inner  core  results  In  a  higher  than  aver- 
age per  capita  Income.  Since  i>er  capita 
Income  Is  a  factor  In  allotting  funds,  this 
results  In  a  low  allotment  percentage  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  ttie  District  of  Colum- 
bia also  result  in  an  unusual  concentra- 
tion of  needy  handicapped  persons  in  the 
District. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  removing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla  from  the  "State" 
classification  and  giving  It  a  higher 
allotment  percentage,  as  present  legisla- 
tion already  provides  for  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ibis  pro- 
vision is  strongly  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  monbers  of  our  com- 
mittee feel  that  it  is  badly  needed  to  en- 
able the  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation In  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  make  an  Important  Impact  on  the  cost 
of  dependency  brought  about  by  dis- 
ability. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  this  bill  had 
bipartisan  support  in  the  committee. 
This  should  be  emphasized.  The  objec- 
tives of  rehabilitation  are  such  that 
everyone  subscribe  to  them,  whatever  his 
philosophy  of  government  may  be.  For- 
tunately, also,  the  record  of  this  program 
Is  such  that  all  may  agree  upon  Its 
methods,  as  well  as  Its  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  programs  for  the  dis- 
abled go  to  the  heart  of  the  American 
commitment.  Every  Individual  is  of 
value.  We  just  do  not  accept,  any  longer, 
the  idea  that  a  serious  physical  handicap 
means  a  life  of  dependence  and  useless- 
ness.  Today,  through  an  Inspired  combi- 
nation of  education,  health  care,  job 
training,    and   sheer   human    devotion. 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  lives  are 
being  rebuilt. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  support  H.R.  12257. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation,  H.R.  12257.  I 
was  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  which  we  are  amending  and  extending 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  I 
urge  to  my  colleagues  that  it  be  enacted. 

There  is  probably  no  Federal  program 
wiiich  Is  more  successful  and  meets  the 
mark  set  for  It  than  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  certainly  very  few  federally 
supported  programs  have  such  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  all  groups  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation, 
as  I  believe  will  be  evidenced  by  the  vote 
a  little  later  on. 

This  is  not  accidental,  and  It  is  not  the 
result  of  uncritical  evaluation.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  has  operated  in  a  field  of 
great  difiBculty  where  failure,  in  many  in- 
stances, might  be  excused.  In  recent  years 
Congress  has  acted  at  the  request  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion to  make  their  tasks  even  more  di£B- 
cult  by  extending  the  program  into  the 
area  of  catastrophic  disability,  such  as 
that  caused  by  stroke.  Good  progress  is 
being  made.  I  could  show  any  of  you  the 
evidence  of  this  in  the  (^leration  of  the 
vocational  rehabihtation  facilities  In  my 
congressional  district,  as  I  know  there 
are  all  over  the  country.  Also  vocational 
rehabilitation  is  In  many  respects  a  model 
for  Federal  support  in  other  fields — and 
It  is  a  model  too  often  Ignored  in  the  past 
few  years.  There  is  true  coordination 
and  partnership  between  the  local  own- 
munltles,  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  vocational  rehabilitation.  At 
a  time  when  many  people  are  saying  that 
Congress  should  not  reduce  the  90-10 
percentage  in  scHne  programs,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  States  have  in- 
creased their  participation  in  vocational 
rehabihtation. 

At  a  time  when  programs  like  the  war 
on  poverty  program  have  fallen  far  short 
of  their  mark,  vocational  rehabilitation 
has  progressed  well.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram surely  must  have  been  initiated  to 
attempt  to  rehablUtate  the  people  who 
live  in  poverty  and  bring  them  up  to  a 
more  afSuent  and  satisfactory  life.  The 
drafting  of  the  poverty  legislation,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  forgot  all  of 
the  model  features  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. If  the  poverty  program  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, and  specifically  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  partnership,  I  beUeve  many 
of  the  gross  criticisms  about  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  have  been 
heard  in  recent  years  would  not  have 
been  the  case  because  here  is  a  program 
that  is  operated  by  the  States  and  local 
communities  through  the  instnunentality 
of  a  State  agency  under  an  approved 
State  plan.  It  Involves  Federal,  State, 
local  governments,  and  the  special  capa- 
bilities of  private  agencies,  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  in  which  the  Federal  role 
is  imobtruslve  and  supportive.  Yet  there 
is  strong  national  leadership  through  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Federal  administration  is  excel- 
lent. Miss  Mary  Swlteer  and  her  staff  are 
a  smoothly  functioning,  highly  competent 
team  which  year  after  year  qiiletly  dem- 
onstrate that  a  Federal  agency  can  be 
an  efBcient  and  imaginative  partner  In 
achieving  national  and  human  goals. 

This  year  over  700,000  of  our  fellow 
citizens  will  be  receiving  help  from  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  and  more  than 
218,000  will  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
restored  to  productive  and  self-support- 
ing lives.  This  represents  a  great  na- 
tional gain  in  economic  terms,  but  it 
must  always  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
personal  and  human  values  that  are  be- 
yond price. 

H.R.  12257  further  extends  the  pro- 
gram by  providing  authorization  for 
grants  to  the  States  through  fiscal  1970 
at  a  rate  calcxilated  to  SBSure  steady 
progress,  tuid  by  Inaugurating  new  pro- 
grams— one  for  the  deaf-bUnd  and  one 
designed  to  bring  rehabilitation  services 
to  handicapped  migrant  agricultural 
workers.  The  bill  also  eliminates  any  res- 
idency requirements  after  June  30,  1969. 
Unforttmstely,  in  a  number  of  States 
such  requlreaoofBrvts  have  denied  services 
to  tlwn  la  need  of  them. 

The  «Bt«Ml8haMnt  of  a  ^rational  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf-BUnd  Yooth«  and  Adults- 
tMU  be  a  tatkjoe  stei»  forward  fin  helping 
the  OfoA  oneted  of  eA  multiple  handi- 
ttl»ped  UkUvMuatt.  The  pi^Dblraiiri  of  fHe 
deaf-bliWI)  wfaleik  Mow  keen  brought  to 
fbe  HUatlcm  ot  Ote  whole  world  In  th« 
tngpttUg  Iff*  of  Helen  Sleller,  are  a* 
freftt  a^  ehdUenge  to  the  fiigenutty  of 
AMA  a»  eotfld  be  imagined.  Despite  Uie 
fMuVKan^  a<Mk«ipUshments  of  a  few 
tndlyldtiala    fliUeted    bi    this    Aanner, 
pK)gre«  hag  been  pataf uHy  skw  In  fin** 
fiig  «FW«  to  h€^  west  deaf-bHnd  Indi- 
vfdilBlg.  The  (ffiffeunaee  of  teaching  those 
who  esonot  hear  speech  or  see  objects 
or  writtag  are  beyofnd  the  ability  of  most 
of  us  to  c«i«««hend.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  endeftvor  to  which  the  attri- 
butes of  human  compassion  and  sclen- 
ttflc  methodcAogy  nmet  be  so  woven  to- 
gether td  produce  a  favorable  result.  It 
U  fortunate  and  fitting  that  this  Center 
rtiotUd  be  commenced  in  Helen  Keller's 
UfetlBke. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  a  demonstra- 
«on  project  effort  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  program  to  handicapped  migrant 
workers.  As  in  other  fields,  such  as  edu- 
cation, help  for  migrant  workers  is 
needed  but  must  be  rendered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  into  account  a  whcde 
complex  of  family  problems  and  en- 
vlronmentia  factors  not  present  in  nor- 
meii  ciruumstasiceB.  I  strongly  endorse 
tills  additional  effort  to  assist  these 
families. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  tMidc  our  committee  has  done 
a  careful  and  constructive  Job  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House,  and 
that  the  bill  deserves  the  same  unani- 
mous support  here  that  It  received  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  ?£ftKlNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Tcom*Nl. 
lir.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  OnKsif],  who 
has  for  many  years  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  originally  handled 
this  legislation.  The  gentlewoman  has 
done  as  much  work  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  any  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  she  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  very  gracious  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  urge  the  enactment  of  it  by 
the  House  today. 

I  would  also  certainly  take  this  mo- 
ment to  congratulate  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  leadership  on  this  legislation  and  for 
the  prompt  way  in  which  he  has  brought 
the  amendments  of  1967  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  and  a  vote 
today. 

Mr.  Speakef,  I  should  like  to  borrow 
from  a  very  eloquent  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Gardner  at  the  time  he  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee.  He 
said: 


Our  programs  for  the  disabled  go  to  the 
heart  e*  the  Amerlean  commitment.  Every 
Individual  la  of  value.  Every  Individual 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  to  hU 
f\ill  stature,  to  achieve  his  full  potential,  to 
Ave  his  life  with  some  measure  of  dignity. 

We  just  do  not  any  longer  accept  the  Idea 
that  a  serious  physical  handicap  means  a  life 
6t  dependence  and  uselessness.  A  few  years 
ago  th«  great  majority  of  tadlvlduals  wltli 
severe  physical  handicaps  were  condonmed- 
to  lives  of  dependence.  Today,  through  an  in- 
splf«d  comMaatlon  of  education,  health  eaxei. 
job  training  and  sheer  human  devotion,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  such  lives  are  being 
rebuilt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  traditionally,  the  House 
has  accorded  programs  carried  on  under 
the  a«t  strong  bipartisan  support,  and 
whenever  we  consider  legislation  to  mod- 
ify or  extend  the  act,  compliment  upon 
compliment  is  paid  to  Mary  Swltzer, 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Russ  Dean,  and  other  members  of 
her  staff  for  the  efficient,  yet  imaginative, 
administration  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. These  tributes  are  well  earned  in- 
deed. I  am  Sure,  in  our  expressions  of 
prtdse  and  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the 
Voeational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, we  speak  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
also  for  the  more  than  2,000,000  disabled 
yet  rehabilitated  Americans  who  have 
been  extended  services  imder  the  Fed- 
eral-State partnership. 

in  otu-  enthusiasm  for  this  program, 
we  should  not,  however,  for  one  moment 
forget  the  problem  to  which  the  Voca- 
tional RehabtHtation  Act  Is  directed,  nor 
ttie  matter  to  which  we  are  turning  our 
attention  today.  During  the  debate  on  the 
1««5  amendments  to  the  act,  I  repeated 
for  the  House  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  the  then  president  of  the  Association 
of  Rehabilitation  Centers.  I  should  like 
to  repeat  his  statement  again  today  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  he  has  stated  very 
succinctly  the  problem  we  have  under 
consideration 


The  fight  against  the  human  and  economic 
loe*  caused  by  disability  in  this  nation  la  « 
matter  of  national  concern.  No  nation  can 
aSacd  this  waste  and  misery  nor  can  losig 


endure    the     Ices     of     retrievable     human 
resouces. 

It  is  clear  that  the  1965  amendments  to 
the    act   have   strengthened    the   fight 
against  the  human  and  economic  loss 
caused  by  disability.  In  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  rehabilitation  work  is  moving 
ahead.  More  State  fimds  are  being  pro- 
vided to  expand  the  public  program  and 
several  new  projects  are  underway  with 
voluntary  groups.  For  example,  Goodwin 
Industries  of  Portland  is  now  working 
under  a  grant  from  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration  to  modernize 
and  expand  their  workshop  for  the  hand- 
icapped, so  that  improved  training  can 
be  provided  to  larger  numbers  of  people. 
In  another  project,  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency  and  the  State  corrections  au- 
thorities have  developed  a  new  joint  pro- 
gram to  combine  their  resources  in  a 
special  reception  and  diagnostic  center 
for  public  offenders.  Several  other  volun- 
tary organization — the  United  Cerebral 
Association  of  Northwest  Oregon,  the 
Willamatee  Valley  Rehabilitation  Center 
In  Lebanon,  the  Open  Door  facility  at 
Corvallis — are  conducting  spectel  proj- 
ects in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

The  success  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  terms  of  persons  rehabilitated 
last  year  has  already  been  mentioned  to- 
day {Old  it  is  part  of  Hie  committee  re- 
port on  this  legislation.  The  following  is 
occurring,  beyond  on  tocrease  to  the 
number  rehabilitated: 

A  new  grant  program  to  help  construct 
oenters  and  workshop  Is  underway. 

A  four -part  program  to  Improve  and 
make  faU  use  of  the  Nation's  sheltered 
workshops  also  has  been  launched. 

Practically  an  of  tiie  States  are  now 
engaged  to  a  statewide  plaimtog  pro- 
gram to  measure  l^e  rehablUtatlon  re- 
sources that  have  developed  a  ^rftematlc 
plan  for  buildtog  their  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  own  people. 

A  national  study  on  architectural 
problems  to  our  present  bulldtogs  Is 
neartog  completion.  I  believe  this  will 
help  several  himdred  thousand  handi- 
capped people  gato  access  to  bi^dtogs 
where  they  have  been  barred  for  so  long. 
During  the  excellent  hearings  on  H.R. 
12257,  conducted  by  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  disttogiiished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  we  heard  glowtog  prog- 
ress reports  on  these  new  programs.  The 
reports  came  not  only  from  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Admtolstration  but 
also  from  the  national  associations  and 
from  persons  who  are  worktog  at  the 
local  level. 

Based  on  the  testimony  presented,  I 
am  convtoced  that  a  magnificent  effort 
is  betog  made  and  it  is  therefore  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  will  mention  one 
matter  which  is  of  concern  to  me.  As 
tadicated  to  the  report  of  H.R.  12257. 
the  committee  heard  testimony  that  the 
program  for  fumishtog  technical  assist- 
ance to  workshops  for  the  handicapped 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  be- 
tog made  with  the  other  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  1965  amenctaients.  It  1« 
ray  understondtog  that  the  problem  has 
come  about  because  of  limitations  placed 
upon  financing  of  technical  assistance 
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activities.  Over  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  number 
of  sheltered  workshops.  Always,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  dedication  and 
the  untlrtog  efforts  of  those  who  man- 
age and  matotato  these  centers.  It  did 
seem  to  me  when  we  considered  the  1965 
legislation  which  provided  for  a  number 
of  programs  to  improve  workshops,  that 
it  was  todeed  desirable  and  possibly  nec- 
essary that  the  effort  toclude  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  so  that 
experts  to  various  aspects  of  workshop 
operation  could  be  assigned  to  workshops, 
at  their  request,  to  provide  expert  help 
in  solvtog  many  of  the  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problems  which  arise. 

Quite  frankly,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern that  technical  assistance  and  ex- 
pert advice  was  not  betog  made 
available  at  the  level  the  1965  act  en- 
visioned, I  was  tempted  to  affer  amend- 
ments in  subcommittee  to  strengthen 
this  authority.  I  did  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
offer  those  amendments  based  on  my 
understandtog  that  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Admmistration  would  give 
this  matter  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion. As  the  House  report  indicates,  the 
committee  expects  the  technical  assist- 
ance programs  will  be  financed  to  such 
a  way  and  at  such  a  level  that  it  can 
render  maximum  help  to  improvtog 
workshops  through  the  country.  I  to- 
tend  to  watch  very  carefully  the  progress 
made  under  this  provision. 

Though  we  can  view  the  accomplish- 
ments under  the  1965  act  with  pride,  we 
must  always  be  looktog  toward  the  fu- 
ture. While  we  have  solved,  or  are  help- 
ing to  solve,  many  problems,  there  are 
still  many  which  are  to  need  of  solu- 
tion. 

H  Jl.  12257  looks  to  the  future  and  will 
extend  and  expand  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. It  will  provide  a  new  program  of 
assistance  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  migrants  and  their  fanal- 
lles.  An  Improved  means  of  financtag  the 
rehabilitation  program  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  proposed.  And  more  impor- 
tantly, the  bill  authorizes  assistance  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Bltod  Youths 
and  Adults.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
debate  or  argument  on  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  this  final  provision.  It 
will  provide  for  a  rather  modest  expendi- 
ture which  will  result  to  immeasurable 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
a  program  which,  todeed,  does  make  an 
effective  war  on  poverty.  It  makes  tax 
producers  out  of  tax  consumers.  It  is 
worth  every  dime  spent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink], 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1967  and  to  urge  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  bill  by  my  col- 
leagues today.  The  bill  will  extend  the 
Nation's  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram to  some  of  our  most  disadvantaged 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  in  desperate 
need  of  help  to  order  that  they  might 
lead  active  and  iwoductlve  lives.  It  will 
extend  our  present  program  through  fis- 


cal 1970,  and  several  of  Its  provisions  have 
been  recommended  to  Presidential  mes- 
sages to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  alone,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  relating  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  the  life  story  of  a 
disttoguished  and  inspiring  American, 
Helen  Keller.  All  of  us  stand  in  great  ad- 
miration of  the  courage  and  vitality  dis- 
played by  Helen  Keller.  The  now  famous 
play,  "The  Miracle  Worker,"  di-amatizes 
her  successful  struggle  to  overcome  the 
physical  handicaps  which  beset  her;  Miss 
Keller  was  bom  deaf-blind.  However,  it 
took  more  than  her  own  Indomitable  will 
and  capacity  to  achieve  this  success — she 
was  not  alone  in  this  struggle.  It  was 
Anne  Sullivan,  her  friend,  companion, 
mentor,  and  teacher,  who  unlocked  the 
doors  of  communication  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Miss  Keller  had  years  of  devoted 
teaching  and  specialized  care  by  Anne 
Sullivan  and  others  like  her,  teaching 
and  care  which  meant  a  subsidization  of 
over  a  million  dollars.  It  would  have  been 
tragic  if  Helen  Keller  had  not  received 
such  aid,  and  it  is  similarly  dlshearten- 
tog  to  see  disabled  persons  to  our  present 
society  vegetate  and  waste  away  in  a  life 
of  dependence.  Our  disabled  should  be 
offered  the  most  of  our  time,  effort,  and 
resources  to  order  that  they  lead  produc- 
tive and  fulfilUng  lives. 

Most  Americans  do  not  recognize  how 
widespread  the  problem  of  disability  is. 
A  national  health  survey  has  todicated 
that  approximately  16  million  persons  of 
working  age  are  limited  partially  or  to- 
tally in  their  major  activities — at  work, 
or  keeptog  house,  or  going  to  school.  An 
estimated  4  million  disabled  are  to  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  if 
they  are  to  become  employable  and  some 
400,000  new  cases  are  added  each  year. 

■niroughout  the  47 -year  history  of  the 
Federal-State  progrtun  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, a  wide  range  of  services  has 
been  provided  to  help  the  disabled  be- 
ccane  active  again  and  over  2  million 
Americans  have  been  restored  to  active 
roles.  As  a  result  of  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Nation's  rehabilitation  progrtun,  both 
public  and  voluntary,  are  operattog  to- 
day at  a  far  higher  level  of  effectiveness. 
However,  our  major  task  still  lies 
ahead.  The  present  Mil  totroduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  di- 
rected to  reach  some  of  the  most  dis- 
advantaged of  our  people,  and  proposes 
five  changes  in  the  law  which  should  be 
enacted  this  year. 

Two  of  these  changes  were  advocated 
by  President  Johnson  to  his  message  on 
health  and  education  earlier  this  year. 
One  of  these  is  the  President's  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Bltod  Youth  and  Adults.  There  is  among 
both  the  general  public  and  professional 
workers  an  almost  complete  Ignorance 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf-bltod  or 
of  their  existence.  Even  an  adequate 
count  of  the  numbers  of  deaf-bltod  per- 
sons is  imavailable.  Experts  to  the  field, 
however,  place  estimates  at  5,000  to  7,000, 
figures  which  represent  a  large  group  of 
Americans  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, at  present.  Is  doing  virtually 
nothing.  The  proposed  Center  would  pro- 


vide specialized  intensive  services  for 
the  deai-bUnd  as  well  as  traintog  for 
professional  personnel  working  with 
them.  It  would  provide  research  funds 
with  respect  to  the  problems  and  rehab- 
ilitation of  the  disabled.  The  bill  also 
calls  for  planntog  of  additional  regional 
centers;  services  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  those  to  any  geographical  area. 
When  the  program  reaches  all  of  our 
deaf -blind,  it  should  provide,  if  you  will, 
a  modem  version  of  Arme  Sullivan,  which 
would  help  them  to  overcome  the  mas- 
sive communication  barriers  existtog  be- 
tween them  and  the  larger  world. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  President's 
message  on  poverty,  he  urged  that  a  spe- 
cial effort  be  made  to  deal  with  the  dls- 
abltog  conditions  which  are  presently 
widespread  among  migratory  8igricul- 
tural  workers.  The  tragic  circimistances 
of  these  workers  who  follow  the  seasons 
and  the  crops  Is  compounded  when  the 
worker  or  a  family  member  sustains  a 
serious  disabihty.  Special  funds  would 
also  be  made  available  to  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies  for  projects  to  provide 
the  complete  range  of  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation services  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  families  who  be- 
come disabled. 

Furthermore,  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization is  extended  through  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  for  the  Federal  funds 
required  for  the  Federal-State  program, 
to  carry  out  the  basic  service  program  for 
disabled  people.  The  present  authority  in 
the  law  extends  only  to  Jime  30,  1968. 
It  is  important  that  we  give  States,  many 
of  which  are  developing  their  budgets,  for 
1969,  enough  advance  notice  of  our  In- 
tentions to  order  that  they  might  plans 
and  budget  effectively  to  an  established 
program  such  as  this. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Federal  sup- 
port for  an  additional  year  for  the  state- 
wide planning  now  betog  undertaken  to 
the  States.  In  1965,  t^ie  amendments  au- 
thorized each  State  to  conduct  a  2- 
year  program  of  planning  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Each  State  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive program,  so  that  by  1975,  it  would 
be  able  to  comjrfetely  furnish  rehabili- 
tation services  to  all  disabled  persons. 
Today,  most  are  still  to  the  midst  of  thelr 
plaiming  programs.  The  amendments 
did  not  become  law  until  most  of  the  first 
year  of  authorization  had  already  passed, 
thus  the  results  of  termination  of  these 
planning  projects  are  obvious;  we  must 
make  a  new  authorization  so  that  the 
States  win  be  able  to  complete  their 
planntog. 

FtoaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  residence  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  dis- 
abled people.  Because  of  the  highly  mo- 
bile population  to  America,  authorities 
are  convinced  that  imposing  a  residence 
restriction  toterferes  with  services  to 
many  people  who  need  help  the  most.  We 
cannot  allow  our  disabled  people  to  re- 
mato  disabled  imtil  a  year's  residence, 
or  other  residence  requirement  has  been 
established. 

These  five  amendments  extend  our 
commitment  to  some  of  the  most  disad- 
vantaged of  our  people.  This  promise  we 
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lave  happily  borne  is  an  expression  by 
;he  American  people  of  the  dignity  and 
stature  of  the  Individual,  that  every  in- 
dividual, no  matter  who  he  is  or  the  dis- 
idvantages  he  labors  imder,  will  have 
Jie  opportimlty  to  achieve  his  full  po- 
«ntial.  It  remains  for  us  to  continue  to 
»rork  toward  these  ends.  Helen  Keller 
veil  illustrates  that  productive  lives  can 
je  led  by  even  our  most  seriously  handi- 
;apped.  Her  rehabilitation,  moreover  is 
;estimony  to  the  need  and  worth  of  men 
ind  women  who  share  the  dedication 
md  ability  of  Anne  Sullivan.  These  peo- 
ple, along  with  best  facilities  and  great- 
>st  resources  must  be  employed  to  help 
•ebulld  the  lives  of  our  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  oospon- 
K>r  of  H.R.  12257.  the  Vocational  Reha- 
}llltatlon  Amendments  of  1967,  which 
were  reported  unanimously  by  the  House 
Eklucatlon  and  Labor  Committee,  I  am 
rery  pleased  to  recommend  this  bill  to 
^e  House. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  are  fully 
iware  of  the  exceUent  work  which  has 
>een  carried  out  for  so  msmy  years  by 
ihe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration under  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Mary  E.  Swltzer.  This  arm 
3f  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
uid  Welfare  has  set  an  example  which 
all  Government  agencies  should  try  to 
achieve.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  has  made  its  mission  one 
sf  giving  handicapped  men  and  women 
art  necessary  tools  by  which  they  can 
take  a  more  useful  place  in  life. 

This  Federal-State  program  has 
proven  itself  over  and  over  again  to  be 
the  best  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  a  program  is  developed  and 
directed  properly.  VRA  Is  constantly 
striving  to  help  give  men  and  women 
the  means  of  acquiring  self-respect  and 
thereby  add  dignity  to  their  lives. 

This  past  year,  over  173,000  men  and 
women  were  rehabilitated.  Today  these 
people  are  in  the  mainstream  of  life. 
They  are  worldng  In  every  part  of  the 
country,  in  practically  every  tjrpe  of  oc- 
cupation that  Is  found  in  today's  labor 
force.  More  than  this,  however,  the 
rehabilitation  program  has  proven  that 
opportimity  and  fulfillment  can  be  made 
real  for  large  numbers  of  people  who 
face  very  serious  problems. 

HJl.  12257  would  extend  through  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  Federal  funds  re- 
quired for  this  Federal-State  program. 
This  provision  allows  the  basic  support 
program  to  continue  its  operation  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  The  biU  also  Includes  two 
proposals  which  I  think  should  be  given 
special  attention.  One  of  these  would 
establish  a  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youth  and  Adults.  At  present  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  virtually 
nothing  to  aid  the  victims  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  cruelest  handicaps. 

The  other  provision  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  is  the  portion  of  HJl.  12257 
which  would  establish  a  special  system 
of  grants  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  disabled  migratory 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families. 
All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  realize  the  desperate 


need  of  this  segment  of  our  population. 
Their  plight  is  normally  not  easy.  How- 
ever, when  coupled  with  a  disabling  con- 
dition, their  condition  becomes  a  tragedy. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  extends 
through  fiscal  year  1968  the  present  au- 
thority for  statewide  planning  in  each 
State.  The  objective  was  and  is  to  de- 
velop a  plan  by  which  all  disabled  people 
can  receive  the  services  they  need  by 
1975.  Because  of  the  time  factor  involved 
in  the  1965  law,  the  States  have  not  had 
a  full  2  years  to  complete  their  plans. 

An  additional  amendment  proposed  In 
the  bill  would  provide  that  effective  July 
1,  1969,  all  States  conducting  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  under  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  would  be  required  to 
furnish  services  without  regard  to  a  resi- 
dency test.  This  provision  is  necessary 
in  view  of  today's  mobile  population  and 
the  fact  that  these  services  must  and 
should  be  given  to  all  disabled  people. 

The  final  amendment  makes  special 
previsions  affecting  Federal  allotments 
available  to  the  rehabilitation  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result  of 
this  amendment,  the  District  would  have 
a  fixed  allotment  percentage  of  75  per- 
cent, the  same  as  other  non-State  juris- 
dictions. I  feel  that  this  will  give  the  Dis- 
trict the  Impetus  it  needs  for  the  further 
expansion  of  its  rehabilitation  services. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  bill  for  I  know  that 
each  Member  of  this  body  is  committed 
to  improving  the  lives  of  the  Nation's 
disabled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  12257,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  340,  nays  0,  not  voting  92,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.  224] 
TEAS — 340 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcber 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bogg* 
BoUlng 


Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Callf . 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Biirke,  Iiiaas. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utata 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 


Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cimnlngham 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

DeUenbeu;k 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 


Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hvai 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Callf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kazen 

See 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 


Kleppe 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Miller,  Callf. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Mi^rphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 
CHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Fatman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Potr 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
PurceU 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 

NAYS— 0 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Callf. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 92 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  HI, 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Button 
CeUer 
ClAusen, 

DonH. 
Collier 


Conyers 

Conn an 

Curtis 

Davis,  Oa. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fallon 

Flno 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 


Gettys 

Glaimo 

Olbbotm 

OoodeU 

Gray 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hungato 

Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastemneier 
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King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Michel 
Mlnlsh 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 


PhUbin 

Pirnle 

Puclnskl 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Bodlno 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Curtis  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Gerald  B.  Ford  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  IMUchel. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  WllUams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Blacktwrn. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  FJsher  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

Mr.  GaUagher  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Karth. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
trble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  HJl.  12257. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
ACQUISITION  OF  CAREER  STATUS 
BY  CERTAIN  TEMPORARY  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1320)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acquisition  of  career  status 
by  certain  temporary  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  White, 
Gross,  and  Derwinski. 


AMENDING  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1959,  RE- 
LATING TO  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9837)  to  amend  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  it  relates  to 
transportation  expenses  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

H.R.  9837 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  paragraph  under  the  subheading  "Ad- 
ministrative Provisions"  under  the  heading 
■'senate"  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1959  (2  U.S.C.  43b),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  not  to  exceed  four  round 
trips  in  each  year."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  nimiber  of  round  trips  each 
year  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  months 
Congress  is  in  session  In  such  year,  such  re- 
imbursement to  be  made  In  accordance  vrith 
rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Ho\ise  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1985  (Public  Law  89- 
147;  2  U.S.C.  43b-l ) ,  is  amended  by  striking 
"$300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»750". 

Sec.  3.  The  amerulments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
of  January  3,  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  DEVENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  every  month  that 
the  Congress  is  in  session  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  trip  back  home  for  the  Members. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  people  really 
believe  that  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
can  take  as  many  trips  back  home  as  he 
or  she  wants  to  and,  of  course,  that  Is 
not  so.  As  I  said  this  bill  will  provide 
one  trip  for  each  month  that  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session. 


The  bill  also  provides  a  minimum  of 
$750  for  Members  representing  districts 
where  the  Member  makes  more  frequent 
trips  back  to  his  district  and  where  they 
may  even  go  back  and  forth  every  day. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

One  amendment  was  offered  which 
would  have  made  the  bill  effective  in 
1969  instead  of  1967.  That  amendment 
was  defeated. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  always  felt  that 
it  is  not  fair  that  Members  should  have 
to  dig  in  their  own  pockets  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  carrying  on  their  official 
business  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  so  far  as  helping  to  pay  some  of  the 
traveling  expenses  bEick  and  forth  to  a 
Member's  district  would  help  to  some 
extent  in  this  situation  where  Members 
have  to  dig  into  their  own  pockets  to 
carry  on  their  work  as  Members  of  tlie 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  here  has  the 
right  to  be  the  conscience  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  We  all  have  to 
represent  our  own  districts  and  do  what 
we  think  is  proper  under  a  given  set  of 
circumstances. 

Personally,  when  I  flew  into  Washing- 
ton this  morning  from  my  home  district. 
It  was  my  473d  flight  between  these  two 
points  during  a  period  of  BVz  years.  I 
would  say  that  I  go  home  just  about  every 
week  if  not  every  other  week  during  the 
session. 

Of  course,  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress back  in  1959  we  had  one  roimd  trip 
which  was  subsequently  Increased  to 
three  trips  and  now  it  is  five  trips.  The 
current  bill  would  increase  it  to  about 
one  trip  per  month  in  addition  to  one 
annual  round  trip. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  just 
said,  an  amendment  was  offered  which 
rather  than  award  ourselves  these  extra 
trips  during  this  particular  time,  it  would 
have  amended  the  bill  to  make  it  effec- 
tive January  1,  1969,  so  that  It  would 
apply  to  those  persons  elected  to  the  91st 
Congress.  That  amendment  was  defeated 
and,  of  course,  cannot  be  offered  at  this 
time  because  we  are  considering  the  bill 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  cannot 
be  Included  in  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Very  frankly,  I  feel  Members  are  en- 
titled to  more  trips  than  they  are  cur- 
rently getting  under  the  present  law. 
However,  I  think  the  timing  of  this  is 
just  atrocious.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  just  about  a  week  and  a 
half  ago  in  addressing  the  Nation  said 
that  the  deficit  would  be  approaching 
$30  billion  for  this  fiscal  year  and  asked 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  surtax  of  10  percent  to  help 
hold  this  deficit  down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  an  un- 
tenable position  to  oppose  any  such  in- 
crease in  a  surtax  if  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  turn  around  and  vote  ourselves 
additional  trips  home  even  though  they 
may  be  warranted  In  some  instances. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vo  «  against  this  bill. 

At.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
mi  ,n  yield? 

^r.  DETVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nu  n. 

:  ilr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  be- 
lal  or  this  matter.  As  the  chairman  of 
thi  I  subcommittee  said,  the  language  of 
th(  I  bill  is  clear  and  precise  and,  as  he 
ve:  y  aptly  said,  "it  speaks  for  itself." 

:  opposed  this  bill  in  committee  and 
offjred  an  amendment  which  would 
mj  ke  the  bill  effective  at  the  opening  of 
thi  1  next  Congress,  January  3,  1969.  That 
an  endment  was  not  adopted.  The  proce- 
dure  under  which  the  bill  is  now  being 
co:  isidered  precludes  amending  the  bill 
on  the  floor. 

kiy  objection  is  based  upon  the  sincere 
be  ief  that  at  this  time,  when  we  face  a 
huse  budget  deficit,  when  a  request  is 
peiding  for  a  substantial  increased  tax 
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burden,  when  most  Members  are  striving 

curtail  expenditures,  we  can  best  serve 
country  and  this  body  by  postponing 
action  of  this  kind,  and  by  demon- 
strating some  personal  prudence.  It  has 
said  that  the  Members  must  get 
to  their  districts  regularly.  I  think 

«70uld  be  infinitely  better  if  we  would 
our  proper  Influence  to  get  back 

a  7-month  schedule  for  congressional 
sessions.  How  incongruous  it  is  that  we 
ai  i  still  holding  long  sessions  because  we 
operate  a  never-resolved  Korean  war 
emergency  clause.  If  we  did  follow  the 
constitutional  provision,  if  we  did 
sb3rtai  our  sessions,  and  the  Members 
ki  ow  how  that  might  be  done,  then  we 
w(  luld  have  the  time  to  spend  in  our  dis- 
trcts  and,  more  importantly,  we  would 
hj  ve  the  proper  time  to  spend  in  hear- 
In  {s  and  in  research  on  legislative  mat- 
te rs  that  are  pending,  time  which  we  do 
tut  now  have  because  of  the  imcertain 
sctiedule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  an  effort 
w  II  be  made  to  try  to  deal  quickly  and 
eo  pedltiously  with  this  matter.  I  would 
U  :e  to  quote  from  the  President's  mes- 
Bt  ge  of  last  week  in  which  he  chided  the 
B  9use  in  regard  to  the  insurance  biU  in 
tl  lis  fashion.  The  President  said : 

The  blU  which  finally  paM«d  the  Congress 
w  ta  subjected  only  to  brief  debate.  The  roll 
;  not  called  In  either  Hoiue  on  the  passage 
o^  this  bill.  It  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

FoUowlng  that,  the  majority  leader 
8)  id  he  thought  the  action  of  the  Presl- 
d  mt  was  wise  because  we  did  face  a  very 
s(  rioufl  fiscal  situation,  and  one  in  which 
ve  had  to  watch  the  appropriations.  I 
t]  link.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
ui  to  demonstrate  what  we  mean  by 
¥  atching  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
C  ovemment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
n  inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
I  ampshire  [Mr.  CumsLAiro]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
J  tined  with  two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
I  ouse  Administration  Committee  in 
s  gning  the  minority  views  on  this  legls- 
lition. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  should  be 
abiended  so  that  it  will  not  be  effective 
t  ntil  the  next  session.  However  I  would 
1:  ke  to  address  myself  now  to  another 
I  oint.  I  hope  that  I  can  have  the  atten- 


tion of  Members  because  the  point  Is  im- 
portant and  material  to  the  issue  at 
hand. 

The  reluctance  already  expressed  to- 
ward voting  this  increased  travel  allow- 
ance reflects  a  growing  concern  in  this 
country  about  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress is  conducting  its  business.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  Members  realize 
this,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  all  of 
those  here  do  realize  that  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  S.  355,  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  March  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9, 
there  is  a  provision  for  additional 
travel — seven  trips  for  each  Member  per 
session  and  additional  travel  for  your 
staff.  The  principle  is  sound  and  I  sup- 
port it — see  page  38  of  the  final  report 
of  the  joint  conunlttee — Senate  Report 
No.  1414. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  remind 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  S.  355, 
which  is  a  modest  congressional  reform 
bill,  has  been  languishing  in  the  so- 
called  reformed  Rules  Committee  for  the 
last  5  months,  and  only  1  day  of  hearings 
were  held  on  that  bill.  To  me  it  is  re- 
grettable and  even  worse,  that  when  a 
joint  committee  of  this  House  and  the 
Senate  takes  2  years  of  their  time  and 
makes  recommendations  to  this  body  for 
the  reform  of  our  procedures,  that  the 
bill  is  then  locked  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  not  even  considered,  except 
for  1  day  of  hearings.  Now  we  are  dupli- 
cating part  of  that  bill  and  we  are  rush- 
ing through  to  passage  this  legislation 
in  a  most  imtimely  and  unseemly 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  loud,  clear  call 
in  the  coimtry  today  for  congressional 
reform.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  answer  this  call.  The  first  thing  that 
could  be  done  would  be  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  out  S.  355,  so  the 
matter  of  vacations  and  the  matter  of 
travel  and  the  other  matters  of  congres- 
sional reform  can  be  acted  on  by  this 
House.  For  us  to  pass  this  legislation 
today  Is  another  attempt  to  pass  piece- 
meal the  Congressional  Reform  Act, 
leaving  out  the  really  Important  pro- 
visions. For  that  reason,  I  join  with  those 
who  oppose  the  resolution  at  this  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel],  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  President's  chas- 
tisement of  the  House  in  his  veto  of  the 
insurance  bill,  for  having  passed  that  bill 
on  a  voice  vote,  may  we  assume  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  charge 
of  this  bill  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  passage? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  up 
to  the  House.  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  was  not  happy  with  the  veto  mes- 
sage on  the  insurance  bill  on  behalf  of 
Government  employees.  But  this  is  not 
an  insurance  bill.  It  will  simply  provide 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  not  have 
to  pay  out  of  their  pockets  for  one  trip 


each  month  to  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts, which  they  feel  is  necessary  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  asking  if 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  up 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
9837  and  I  have  to  wonder  how  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  can  permit  such  a  reso- 
lution to  come  to  the  floor  for  debate 
at  this  time.  This  resolution  is  retro- 
active to  January  1967,  and  provides  one 
trip  back  to  a  Member's  district  each 
month.  This  will  cost  more  money  for  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  than  was  previously 
budgeted.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
carmot  expect  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  spending  when  it 
fails  to  do  so  itself.  This  is  a  time  for 
cuts — not  increases — in  the  spending  in 
all  branches  of  Government. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  this  measure  and  wiU  insist  on 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  rise 
and  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  spoke  in  the  well  just  recently  about 
the  hodag — and  he  used  the  words  of 
the  senior  member,  the  cochalrman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Congress — that  is  going  on 
here,  wherein  piecemeal  we  are  assimi- 
lating many  of  the  better  parts  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  which  has  passed  the 
Senate.  He  has  served  meritoriously  on 
that  bipartisan  committee. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
reason  only  seven  trips  to  the  district 
were  recommended  by  that  joint  com- 
mittee after  3  years  of  hearings,  was 
that  also  there  is  a  limitation  In  the 
joint  committee  report,  and  in  the  bill 
itself,  as  to  Congress  going  on  illicitly 
and  Illegally  beyond  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth month  of  each  year  unless  a  sep- 
arate emergency  was  declared.  It  Is  for 
this  reason,  plus  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  facets  of  the  Joint  committee  report 
have  been  extracted  and  have  become 
individual  legislative  recommendations 
of  this  committee,  that  I  shall  oppose  the 
bin  in  its  present  form  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  regret  that  the 
bill  is  not  called  up  on  the  day  that  the 
10-percent  tax  increase  will  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members 
will  see  flt  to  stand  and  be  counted  in 
behalf  of  a  rollcall  on  this  bill  when  the 
final  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays.] 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
this  bill  and  I  hope  that  it  passes. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  reimbursed  for  at  least  one 
trip  a  month  back  to  his  district.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  said 
that  many  of  us  make  many  more  trips 
than  that.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  executive  branch — and  that  includes 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force — have 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  trips  they 
can  make  anywhere  at  any  time.  The 
only  judgment  that  intervenes  is  their 
judgment  about  whether  or  not  they 
should  go. 

The  Congress  polices  itself  very  care- 
fully on  telephones.  We  are  allowed  only 
so  many  minutes  a  session.  The  executive 
branch  has  no  limitation  except  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  get  out  of 
Congress. 

Anybody  down  to  a  sub-sub-subbureau 
chief  can  pick  up  a  telephone  and  call 
any  place,  as  often  as  he  likes,  and  talk  as 
long  as  he  likes. 

When  I  came  here  19  years  ago  the 
Meml)ers  of  this  body  paid  their  own 
telephone  bills,  and  some  of  the  new 
Members  can  believe  it  or  not.  Memljers 
were  furnished  telephones  in  their  ofiQces, 
but  if  they  picked  them  up  and  called 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
tab  was  theirs. 

There  is  not  a  State  legislature  in  the 
country  which  does  not  provide  its  mem- 
bership with  telephone  calls,  postage 
stamps,  and  a  trip  a  week  home. 

I  just  do  not  bxiy  this  argument  about 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  buy  this 
argument  about  the  President  vetoing 
the  insurance  bill,  because  they  have 
'illliSilted  thinss  like  that  themselves, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  of  this  and 
do  not  police  themselves  like  we  do. 

So  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned,  or  the 
increase  in  taxes,  I  believe  that  each 
Member  can  vote  on  that  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  consistent  with  the  way  the 
President  would  like  to  see  me  vote,  so 
far  as  that  Is  concerned.  That  Is  up  to 
i^ia  and  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 

I  believe  this  piece  of  legislation  today 
can  stand  on  its  own  merit.  It  has  merit. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  about 
the  7-month  session  causes  me  to  say 
nothing  would  suit  me  better,  but  the 
real  situation  Is  that  we  are  not  having 
7-month  sessions  these  days. 

I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  I  hope 
it  does  pass. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
say.  that  I  support  the  gentleman.  Some 
make  it  sound  like  we  go  home  on  week- 
ends for  a  vacation.  When  I  go  home,  I 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Members  of  this  Congress  could  go  to  his 
district  and  disassociate  himself  from  his 
job  and  his  membership  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  If  there  are  those  who 
plight  want  to  go  somewhere  on  a  lark, 
they  would  not  go  to  their  district. 


Further,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  are  concerned  about  economy, 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  Is  in  the  interest  of  economy 
for  Members,  particularly  right  now,  to 
get  home  and  find  out  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  thinking.  If  all  Memiiers 
got  home  more  often  they  would  know 
how  disturbed  our  citizens  are  and  we 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  because  he 
contributed  in  his  usual  forthright  man- 
ner. I  have  known  him  a  long  time.  That 
is  the  way  he  operates  and  I  congratu- 
late him. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  promised  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passuan]  that  I 
would  yield  to  him,  and  if  I  have  time 
remaining  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  hi 
opposition  to  the  bill,  but  I  certainly  hope 
it  passes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  serious 
for  a  moment.  Certainly  I  support  this 
resolution.  When  the  Members  are  called 
back  to  their  congressional  districts  on 
official  business,  the  Government  should 
pay  their  expenses.  Our  constituents 
would  want  the  Members'  expenses  paid, 
and  If  we  would  operate  (xi  that  basis, 
doubtless  there  would  be  fewer  testi- 
monial dinners. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  several  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  bin,  I  believe. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  add  one 

thing.  X  am  ready  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HH.  9837,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  n8ors  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPERTY  HELD  BY  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  281)  to  increase  the  amoimt  of 
real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  with  the 
title  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  permit  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome  to  enlarge  its  purpoees, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6, 


1912  (37  Stat.  124),  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
635).  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  Senate  bill.  There  were  com- 
panion bills  introduced  in  the  House. 
This  is  a  bill  that  was  reported  from  the 
full  Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously.  It  merely  provides  for  in- 
creasing the  amounts  of  property  which 
may  be  held  by  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905 — 33  Stat. 
1044 — created  a  body  corporate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  institution  to  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  aid  and 
stimulate  the  education  and  training  of 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists  by  enabling  such  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  selected  by  OMnpetition 
from  among  those  who  have  passed  with 
honors  through  leading  technical 
schools,  to  develop  their  powers  and 
complete  their  training  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  direction  and 
surroundings.  As  originally  enacted  the 
corporation  was  empowered  to  hold  real 
estate  and  personal  property  In  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  orga- 
nization to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1 
million.  Subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  one 
in  1912,  raised  this  amount  to  $3  million, 
and  another  in  1924,  which  further  in- 
creased the  amount  to  $10  million,  en- 
larged the  purposes  of  the  Academy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
bill  does  not  provide  that  the  United 
States  will  be  liable.  It  provides  under  no 
circumstances  shall  the  United  States  be 
liable  for  any  obligation  Incurred  by  this 
corporation.  There  is  no  cost  to  the  C5ov- 
emment  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  is  simply 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  incorpo- 
rating legislation  which  permits  the  cor- 
poration to  hold  more  property  than  is 
presently  permissible.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  doing  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  support  the  outstanding  work  of  this 
great  organization.  Over  the  years  since 
1905  when  it  was  first  established,  it  has 
been  the  channel  of  support  for  innu- 
merable painters,  architects,  sculptors, 
and  other  artists  during  their  formative 
years  and  through  their  efforts,  these 
young  Americans  have  been  permitted  to 
inscribe  the  classical  culture  of  Rome  at 
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"therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vot ;  against  this  bill. 

I  It.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
ma  a  yield? 

Jlr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  Ir.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  be- 
labor this  matter.  As  the  chairman  of 
subcommittee  said,  the  language  of 
bill  is  clear  and  precise  and,  as  he 
aptly  said,  "it  speaks  for  itself." 
opposed  this  bill  in  committee  and 
an  amendment  which  would 
the  bill  effective  at  the  opening  of 
next  Congress,  January  3,  1969.  That 
amendment  was  not  adopted.  The  proce- 
du]  e  under  which  the  bill  is  now  being 
coisidered  precludes  amending  the  bill 
the  floor. 

objection  is  based  upon  the  sincere 

be^ef  that  at  this  time,  when  we  face  a 

budget  deficit,  when  a  request  is 

ng  for  a  substantial  increased  tax 

buiden,  when  most  Members  are  striving 
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jurtail  expenditures,  we  can  best  serve 
country  and  this  body  by  postponing 
action  of  this  kind,  and  by  demon- 
strating some  personal  prudence.  It  has 
said  that  the  Members  must  get 
hoine  to  their  districts  regiilarly.  I  think 

vould  be  infinitely  better  if  we  would 
our  proper  influence  to  get  back 

la  7-month  schedule  for  congressional 
How  incongruous  it  is  that  we 
ar^  still  holding  loi:g  sessions  because  we 
op  irate  a  never-resolved  Korean  war 
en  ergency  clause.  If  we  did  follow  the 
CO  istitutlonal  provision,  if  we  did 
sh>rtai  our  sessions,  and  the  Members 
ks  ow  how  that  might  be  done,  then  we 
w(  uld  have  the  time  to  spend  in  our  dis- 
trlcts  and,  more  importantly,  we  would 
hi  ve  the  proper  time  to  spend  in  hear- 
in  ;8  and  in  research  on  legislative  mat- 
te s  that  are  pending,  time  which  we  do 
tut  now  have  because  of  the  imcertain 
schedule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  presimie  that  an  effort 
w:  Q  be  made  to  try  to  deal  quickly  and 
ej  peditlously  with  this  matter.  I  would 
li]:e  to  quote  from  the  President's  mes- 
BS  ge  of  last  week  in  wiilch  he  chided  the 
H  juae  In  regard  to  the  insurance  bill  in 
tl  is  fashion.  The  President  said : 

The  bUl  wbldx  flnally  passed  the  Congress 
w  IS  subjected  only  to  brief  debate.  The  roll 
w^  not  called  in  either  House  on  the  passage 
this  bill.  It  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

Following  that,  the  majority  leader 
s^id  he  thought  the  action  of  the  Presl- 
d  mi  was  wise  because  we  did  face  a  very 
81  rlouB  fiscal  situation,  and  one  in  wliich 
we  bad  to  watch  the  appropriations.  I 
t^nk,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
to  demonstrate  what  we  mean  by 
viatcblng  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Qovemment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
liinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ifampshlre  [Mr.  ClxvblandI. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
I  ouse  Administration  Committee  in 
s  gning  the  minority  views  on  this  legis- 
litlon. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  should  be 
aknended  so  that  it  will  not  be  effective 
I  ntil  the  next  session.  However  I  would 
1  ke  to  address  myself  now  to  another 
J  oint.  I  hope  that  I  can  have  the  atten- 


tion of  Members  because  the  point  is  im- 
portant and  material  to  the  issue  at 
hand. 

The  reluctance  already  expressed  to- 
ward voting  this  increased  travel  allow- 
ance reflects  a  growing  concern  in  this 
country  about  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress is  conducting  its  business.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  Members  realize 
this,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  all  of 
those  here  do  realize  that  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  S.  355,  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  March  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9, 
there  is  a  provision  for  additional 
travel — seven  trips  for  each  Member  per 
session  and  additional  travel  for  your 
staff.  The  principle  is  sound  and  I  sup- 
port it — see  page  38  of  the  final  report 
of  the  joint  committee — Senate  Report 
No.  1414. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  remind 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  S.  355, 
which  is  a  modest  congressional  reform 
bill,  has  been  languishing  in  the  so- 
called  reformed  Rules  Committee  for  the 
last  5  months,  and  only  1  day  of  hearings 
were  held  on  that  bill.  To  me  it  is  re- 
grettable and  even  worse,  that  when  a 
joint  committee  of  this  House  and  the 
Senate  takes  2  years  of  their  time  and 
makes  recommendations  to  this  body  for 
the  reform  of  our  procedures,  that  the 
bill  is  then  locked  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  not  even  considered,  except 
for  1  day  of  hearings.  Now  we  are  dupli- 
cating part  of  that  bill  and  we  are  rush- 
ing through  to  passage  this  legislation 
in  a  most  imtimely  and  unseemly 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  loud,  clear  call 
in  the  country  today  for  congressional 
reform.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  answer  this  call.  The  first  thing  that 
could  be  done  would  be  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  out  S.  355,  so  the 
matter  of  vacations  and  the  matter  of 
travel  and  the  other  matters  of  congres- 
sional reform  can  be  acted  on  by  this 
House.  For  us  to  pass  this  legislation 
today  is  another  attempt  to  pass  piece- 
meal the  Congressional  Reform  Act, 
leaving  out  the  really  Important  pro- 
visions. For  that  reason,  I  Join  with  those 
who  oppose  the  resolution  at  this  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel],  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  President's  chas- 
tisement of  the  House  in  his  veto  of  the 
Insurance  bill,  for  having  passed  that  bill 
on  a  voice  vote,  may  we  assume  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  charge 
of  this  bill  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  passage? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  up 
to  the  House.  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  was  not  happy  with  the  veto  mes- 
sage on  the  insurance  bill  on  behalf  of 
Qovemment  employees.  But  this  is  not 
an  insvirance  bill.  It  will  simply  provide 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  not  have 
to  pay  out  of  their  pockets  for  one  trip 


each  month  to  their  congressional  dis- 
tricts, which  they  feel  is  necessary  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  am  asking  if 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  up 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  measui'e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
9837  and  I  have  to  wonder  how  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  can  permit  such  a  reso- 
lution to  come  to  the  floor  for  debate 
at  this  time.  This  resolution  is  retro- 
active to  January  1967,  and  provides  one 
trip  back  to  a  Member's  district  each 
month.  This  will  cost  more  money  for  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  than  was  previously 
budgeted.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  House 
cannot  expect  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  spending  when  It 
fails  to  do  so  itself.  This  is  a  time  for 
cuts — not  increases — in  the  spending  in 
all  branches  of  Government. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  measiure  and  will  insist  on 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  rise 
and  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  spoke  in  the  well  just  recently  about 
the  hodag — and  he  used  the  words  of 
the  senior  member,  the  cochalrman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Congress — that  is  going  on 
here,  wherein  piecemeal  we  are  assimi- 
lating many  of  the  better  parts  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  which  has  passed  the 
Senate.  He  has  served  meritoriously  on 
that  bipartisan  committee. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
reason  only  seven  trips  to  the  district 
were  recommended  by  that  joint  com- 
mittee after  3  years  of  hearings,  was 
that  also  there  is  a  limitation  In  the 
joint  committee  report,  and  In  the  bill 
itself,  as  to  Congress  going  on  illicitly 
and  illegally  beyond  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth month  of  each  year  unless  a  sep- 
arate emergency  was  declared.  It  Is  for 
this  reason,  plus  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  facets  of  the  joint  committee  report 
have  been  extracted  and  have  become 
individual  legislative  recommendations 
of  this  committee,  that  I  shall  oppose  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  regret  that  the 
bUl  is  not  caUed  up  on  the  day  that  the 
10-percent  tax  increase  will  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members 
will  see  fit  to  stand  and  be  coimted  in 
behalf  of  a  rollcall  on  this  bill  when  the 
final  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays.] 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
this  bill  and  I  hope  that  it  passes. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  reimbursed  for  at  least  one 
trip  a  month  back  to  his  district.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devdie]  said 
that  many  of  us  make  many  more  trips 
than  that.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  executive  branch — and  that  includes 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force — have 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  trips  they 
can  make  anywhere  at  any  time.  The 
only  judgment  that  intervenes  is  their 
judgment  about  whether  or  not  they 
should  go. 

The  Congress  polices  itself  very  care- 
fully on  telephones.  We  are  allowed  only 
so  many  minutes  a  session.  The  executive 
branch  has  no  limitation  except  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  get  out  of 
Congress. 

Anybody  down  to  a  sub-sub-subbureau 
chief  can  pick  up  a  telephone  and  call 
any  place,  as  often  as  he  likes,  and  talk  as 
long  as  he  likes. 

When  I  came  here  19  years  ago  the 
Members  of  this  body  paid  their  own 
telephone  bills,  and  some  of  the  new 
Members  can  believe  It  or  not.  Members 
were  furnished  telephones  in  their  offices, 
but  if  they  picked  them  up  and  called 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
tab  was  theirs. 

There  is  not  a  State  legislature  in  the 
country  which  does  not  provide  its  mem- 
bership with  telephone  calls,  postage 
stamps,  and  a  trip  a  week  home. 

I  just  do  not  buy  this  argument  about 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  buy  this 
argument  about  the  President  vetoing 
the  insurance  bill,  because  they  have 
'jnliSilted  thiTxSS  like  that  themselves, 
and  they  do  not  have  any  of  this  and 
do  not  police  themselves  like  we  do. 

So  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned,  or  the 
increase  in  taxes,  I  believe  that  each 
Member  can  vote  on  that  as  he  sees  fit. 
I  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote.  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  consistent  with  the  way  the 
President  would  like  to  see  me  vote,  so 
far  as  that  Is  concerned.  That  is  up  to 
him  and  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 

I  believe  this  piece  of  legislation  today 
can  stand  on  its  own  merit.  It  has  merit. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  about 
the  7-month  session  causes  me  to  say 
nothing  would  suit  me  better,  but  the 
real  situation  Is  that  we  are  not  having 
7-month  sessions  these  days. 

I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  I  hope 
it  does  pass. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like  to 
say,  that  I  support  the  gentleman.  Some 
>nake  it  sound  like  we  go  home  on  week- 
ends for  a  vacation.  ViHien  I  go  home,  I 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Members  of  this  Congress  could  go  to  his 
district  and  disassociate  himself  from  his 
job  and  his  membership  in  this  House  of 
Representatives.  If  there  are  those  who 
wight  want  to  go  somewhere  on  a  lark, 
'hey  would  not  go  to  their  district. 


Further,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  are  concerned  about  economy, 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  Is  In  the  interest  of  economy 
for  Members,  particularly  right  now,  to 
get  home  and  find  out  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  thinking.  If  all  Members 
got  home  more  often  they  would  know 
how  disturbed  our  citizens  are  and  we 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  because  he 
contributed  in  his  usual  forthright  man- 
ner. I  have  known  him  a  long  time.  That 
is  the  way  he  operates  and  I  congratu- 
late him. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  promised  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passuan]  that  I 
would  yield  to  him,  and  if  I  have  time 
remaining  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  but  I  certainly  hope 
it  passes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  serious 
for  a  moment.  Certainly  I  support  this 
resolution.  When  the  Members  are  called 
back  to  their  congressional  districts  on 
official  business,  the  Government  should 
pay  their  expenses.  Our  constituents 
would  want  the  Members'  expenses  paid, 
and  if  we  would  operate  on  that  basis, 
doubtless  there  would  be  fewer  testi- 
monial diimers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  several  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  biU,  I  believe. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  add  one 

thing.  Z  am  ready  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  HJl.  9837,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPERTY  HELD  BY  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  281)  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  with  the 
title  amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
increase  the  amount  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  amd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  permit  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  to  enlarge  its  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June  6, 


1912  (37  Stat.  124).  as  amended  (43  Stat. 
635),  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"910,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
"$25,000,000". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  Senate  bill.  There  were  com- 
panion bills  introduced  in  the  House. 
This  is  a  bill  that  was  reported  from  the 
full  Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously.  It  merely  provides  for  in- 
creasing the  amoimts  of  property  which 
may  be  held  by  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905 — 33  Stat. 
1044 — created  a  body  corporate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  institution  to  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  aid  and 
stimulate  the  education  and  trsdning  of 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists  by  enabling  such  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  selected  by  competition 
from  amcmg  those  who  have  passed  with 
honors  through  leading  technical 
schools,  to  develop  their  powers  and 
complete  their  training  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  direction  and 
surroimdings.  As  originally  enacted  the 
corporation  was  empowered  to  hold  real 
estate  and  personal  property  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  for  the  necessary  use  of  the  orga- 
nization to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1 
million.  Subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  one 
in  1912,  raised  this  amount  to  $3  million, 
and  another  In  1924,  which  further  In- 
creased the  amount  to  $10  million,  en- 
larged the  purposes  of  the  Academy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
bill  does  not  provide  that  the  United 
States  will  be  liable.  It  provides  under  no 
circumstances  shall  the  United  States  be 
liable  for  any  obligation  incurred  by  this 
corporation.  There  is  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Monaoan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  Is  simply 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  incorpo- 
rating legislation  which  permits  the  cor- 
poration to  hold  more  property  thsm  is 
presently  permissible.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  doing  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  support  the  outstanding  work  of  this 
great  organisation.  Over  the  years  since 
1905  when  It  was  first  established,  it  has 
been  the  channel  of  support  for  innu- 
merable painters,  architects,  sculptors, 
and  other  artists  during  their  formative 
years  and  through  their  efforts,  these 
young  Americans  have  been  permitted  to 
inscribe  the  classical  culture  of  Rome  at 
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Its  source.  The  resultant  contribution  to 
the  culture  of  oiu"  own  country,  although 
not  susceptible  of  exact  measurement, 
has  been  considerable. 

The  Academy  will  receive  substantial 
contributions  or  gifts  in  the  future  which 
will  exceed  the  volume  of  property  which 
it  may  now  hold.  This  limit  should  be  in- 
creased to  ^25,000,000  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee a  continuance  of  the  vital  work  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  one  of  the  cosixjnsors  of 
this  measure,  having  Introduced  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  H.R.  10588. 
This  la  certainly  the  kind  of  approach 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  take  to 
the  development  of  the  arts  as  much  as 
possible.  The  American  Academy  In 
Rome  offers  a  perfect  example  of  volun- 
tary contributions  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  working  without  any  Gov- 
emment  assistance. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
the  charter  of  the  American  Academy  In 
Rome  to  raise  the  amovmt  of  real  and 
personal  property  which  the  academy 
may  take  and  hold  from  $10  million  to 
$25  million.  The  American  Academy  Itself 
Is  a  privately  endowed  center  for  Amer- 
ican creative  artists  and  scholars  located 
In  Rome,  Italy. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
In  1905  "to  promote  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  fine  arts  and  to  aid  and  stimulate 
the  education  and  training  of  architects, 
painters,  scrilptors,  and  other  artists,  by 
enabling  such  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  be  selected  by  competition 
from  among  those  who  have  passed  with 
honor  through  leading  technical  schools 
or  have  been  equally  well  qualified  by 
private  Instruction  or  study  to  develop 
their  powers  and  complete  their  training 
\mder  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
dirscUon  and  gturoundlngs." 

Since  that  time.  Congress  hu  twice 
raised  the  amount  of  property  which  the 
academy  is  entitled  to  take  and  hold.  In 
1913  Congress  raised  the  initial  sum  of 
$1  million  to  $3  million;  in  1924  Congress 
raised  the  sum  to  $10  million;  today  the 
House  should  vote  to  raise  it  to  $25  mil- 
lion to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of 
modem  education.  Congress  should  rec- 
ognize the  expanded  activities  and  the 
increasii^ly  broadening  goals  of  the 
academy  in  promoting  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  American  Academy  Is  partially 
maintained  by  contributions  of  $350  to 
$500  each  from  79  American  colleges 
and  unlversltlca.  As  well,  there  are  many 
private  individuals  who  generoiisly  sup- 
port this  academy  for  Americans  abroad. 
The  bin  before  the  House  today  does 
not  call  for  any  appropriation  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  but  merely  enables  private 
donors  and  universities  to  increase  the 
capital  endowment  of  the  American 
Academy. 

The  American  Academy  as  a  cultural 
institution  abroad  has  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  the  image  of  our  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  world.  As  a 
longtime  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
AlTtdrs  Committee,  I  have  seen  what  an 
important  part  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
related  to  cultural  activities.  Certainly 


an  institution  wlfh  the  stature  In  the 
arts  of  the  American  Academy  does  much 
to  refute  the  allegation  that  the  Amer- 
ican culture  is  principally  materialistic. 
Also,  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that 
the  graduates  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  number  among  themselves  some 
of  the  great  designers,  writers,  painters, 
and  sculptors  of  our  society.  Many  have 
worldwide  reputations  and  look  back  on 
the  VEiluable  days  of  apprenticeship  or 
practice  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  some- 
one in  connection  with  this  bill,  since  we 
hear  that  there  Is  no  Federal  money  in- 
volved, if  the  donors  to  this  academy  in 
Italy  pay  taxes  on  the  money  that  they 
donate? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  could  not 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  I  would 
imagine  that  the  people  from  the  United 
States  who  would  make  contributions 
would  pay  such  taxes.  But  insofar  as 
foreigners  who  contribute  are  concerned, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  can 
answer  that  part  of  the  question.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  American  Acade- 
my is  a  U.S.  corporation.  It  is  not  a  for- 
eign corporation.  It  Is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  any  other  chartered  institution 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that?  Are  they 
exempt  or  are  they  not  exempt  from 
taxes  with  reference  to  the  eontribu- 
tions  which  they  make? 

Mr.  PULTCW  of  Pennsylvania.  A  con- 
tribution to  the  academy  is  an  educa- 
tional contribution  and  would  be  treated 
as  such  by  U.S.  tax  law.  The  people  who 
have  made  contributions  to  this  academy, 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  have, 
through  their  contributions,  established 
fellowships  in  archeology,  literature,  and 
history  of  the  classical  and  later  periods, 
landscaping,  architecture,  musical  com- 
position, foreign  design,  sculpture.  Their 
contributions  have  constructed  an  acad- 
emy for  Americans  to  study  and  Uve  in 
at  the  center  of  Western  culture  and 
civilization  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
city  of  Rome.  They  have  built,  as  well,  a 
hbrary  of  72,000  volumes. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  thinks 
that  the  educationsd  objectives  encom- 
passed under  this  legislation  are  not 
worthwhile,  then  the  gentleman  is  priv- 
ileged to  vote  his  convictions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  passing  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  ascertain  whether 
they  pay  taxes  on  the  money  that  goes  to 
this  academy  in  Rome,  whether  it  is 
tax  exempt.  If  it  is  tax  exempt,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  Indirectly  subsidiz- 
ing this  academy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
aiun^er  to  that,  I  shall  have  given  to  the 
gentleman  the  names  of  the  contributing 
institutions,    and    the    names    of    the 


trustees  of  the  American  Academy  In 
Rome: 

American  Academy  in  Rome 

CONTRIBtnTNO   INSTITUTIONS 

Americaa  Numismatic  Scxiiety,  Amherst 
College,  Barnard  College,  Brandels  Univer- 
sity, Brown  University,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
University  of  California,  Catholic  University 
of  America,  University  of  Chicago,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Colorado,  Co- 
limibla  University,  Connecticut  College, 
Cornell  University. 

Dartmouth  College,  Duke  University, 
Emory  University,  Florida  State  University, 
Pordham  University,  Hamilton  College,  Har- 
vard University,  Haverford  College,  Holllns 
College.  Hunter  College,  University  of  nil- 
noifl,  Indiana  University,  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Joiinfi  Hopkins  University,  University 
of  Kansas,  University  of  Kentucky,  Manhat- 
tanviUe  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Michigan  State  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  Unlver- 
Blty  of  Mississippi,  University  of  Missouri, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

College  of  New  Bochelle,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  University  of  North  Carolina,  North- 
western University,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Oberlln  College,  Ohio  State  University, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania  State  Unlveralty,  Univer- 
sity of  PennBylvania,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Princeton  University. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Bice  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Rochester,  Rosary 
College,  Rutgers — The  State  University, 
Smith  College,  University  of  the  South,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Swarthmoro  College,  Temple  University, 
Tyler  School  of  Art,  University  of  Texas,  Tufts 
University,  TuUne  University. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Vaaear  CoUege,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University. 
Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts.  WUllams 
CoUege.  University  of  Wiscflxirta.  Tale  Uul- 
vprslty. 

THUSTEEB   <N«W  JfOMWATIOHS)  TO  SBtW  TTOTtt 

Frederick  B.  AdaxBs.  Jr.,  library  director; 
David  T.  Harris,  banker;  Otto  Luenlng,  com- 
poser; Ezlo  Martlnelll.  sculptor. 

TSUSTSSB    (BSNOIflMATIONa  AND  NEW  NOMINA- 
TIONS)   TO   SBIVS  TJNTII.   ISTO 

James  S.  Ackerman,  Sherman  Baldwin, 
Walker  O.  Cain,  Mason  Hammond,  I«wls  Ise- 
lln,  WUliam  H.  Johnstone,  Paul  MacKen- 
drlck,  Arthur  Osver,  Nathaniel  A.  Owlngs, 
Randall  Thorapeon,  William  Thon,  painter 
(new) ,  Robert  Venturl,  architect  (new) . 

AODmONAL   LIST   OF   TBT7STEES 

Edmund  N.  Bacon,  dty  planner;  Walter  C. 
Baker,  retired  businessman;  Edward  L- 
Barnes,  architect;  Peter  Blirnie,  painter; 
Elliott  Carter,  eompoeer;  Lionel  Casson,  clas- 
sicist; Gardner  Cox,  painter;  Eric  Gugler, 
architect;  Walker  Hancock,  sculptor;  Charles 
B.  Harding,  businessman;  Rensselaer  W.  Lee, 
art  historian. 

Henry  Allen  Moe.  foundation  director;  WU- 
liam Platz,  architect;  Michael  Bapuano, 
landscape  architect;  Henry  B.  Rowell,  clas- 
sicist; Langdon  S.  Simons,  Jr.,  businessman; 
J.  Kellem  Smith,  Jr.,  foundation  secretary; 
James  Johnson  Sweeney,  museum  director; 
Randall  Thomj>eon,  composer;  Landon  K. 
Thorne,  Jr..  businessman;  John  Walker, 
museum  director. 

TRUSTXXS  SMKRITT 

Hoyt  Ammldon,  Louis  Bouche,  Gilmore  D. 
Clarke,  Dwlght  S.  Beebe,  retired  business- 
man; WlUlam  D.  Dlnsmoor,  classicist;  Wal- 
lace K.  Harrison,  architect;  C.  W.  Mendell, 
classicist;  Douglas  Moore,  composer. 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  questioned  wheth- 
er these  people  pay  taxes  when  they  are 
contributing.  Of  course  they  do  not. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  agree,  of  course  they  do 
not.  So  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that,  yes,  they 
do  not  pay  taxes.  That  is  all  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  know.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wanted  to  know  whether  or 
not  indirectly  they  receive  a  tax  exemp- 
tion, and  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
sounded  as  if  there  were  imputed  to  be 
something  wrong  with  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  are  contributing,  so  I  believe 
it  better  to  place  the  whole  list  of  these 
Institutions  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  it,  that  is  the  way  the  law  is. 
The  answer  to  the  gentleman  is  yes,  and 
that  is  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes; 
but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  have  in  the 
Record  these  fine  institutions  from  all 
over  the  country  of  every  type  and  va- 
riety that  are  contributing  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  these  fine 
Institutions  are  well  worth  contributing 
to,  and  I  admire  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  They  have  contributed  to  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome  in  order  to 
secure  the  possibility  of  having  these  fel- 
lowships established  for  study,  and  for 
the  library  in  Rome,  so  that  we  in  this 
country  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  great 
heritage  of  culture  that  has  been  in  Rome 
and  in  Europe  for  these  many  centuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome.  It  has  been 
managed  well;  there  lias  been  no  criti- 
cism of  its  operation  all  through  the 
years,  either  in  the  Congress  or  other- 
wise, that  I  am  knowledgeable  about. 

When  Congress  can  foster  such  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  both  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  its  image  abroad, 
and  on  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  through- 
out the  world,  and  do  so  without  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  I  believe  that  it 
should  do  so  most  willingly.  In  this  spir- 
it, the  Members  of  this  House  should  sup- 
port the  bill  before  it  today  to  increase 
the  authorization  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy from  $10  million  to  $25  million  in 
real  and  personal  property. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  oflQce  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome  is  located  in  my  district  at 
101  Park  Avenue.  Distinguished  mem- 
bers of  its  board  of  trustees  and  oflflcers 
live  in  my  district.  This  organization  is 
one  of  the  groups  that  makes  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  one 
of  the  world  centers  of  culture.  Support- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  academy  in  Rome  with 
Private  fimds,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
absorb  the  teachings  of  the  past  for  the 
art  of  the  future  without  the  Govern- 
ment spending  taxpayer's  money. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  S.  281,  a 
bill  increasing  the  amount  of  real  and 
personal  property  which  may  be  held  by 


the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  My 
own  bill  to  the  same  effect,  cosponsored 
with  Senator  Javits,  is  H.R.  6149.  See 
House  Committee  Report  No.  557  of  Au- 
gust 16,  1967.  The  Senate  Report  No.  238 
is  dated  May  17,  1967. 

I  originally  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
89th  Congress  shortly  after  my  election 
to  Congress.  It  was  then  H.R.  15502  and 
my  comments  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  9,  page  12444, 
are  herein  set  forth : 
Increase  the  Amount  of  Propertt  Which 

Mat  Be  Held  by  the  American  Academy 

IN  Rome 

Mr.  KtrpFEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  of  growing  Interest  both  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  In  international  edu- 
cation, I  would  like  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  an  institution  which 
has  been  one  of  America's  finest  and  longest 
contributors  to  both  of  these  fields — the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  Since  1894  the 
academy  has  provided  promising  young 
American  artists  and  scholars  with  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  one  or  more  years  in  Rome 
undertaking  Independent  creative  work  or 
research. 

The  American  Academy  In  Rome  was  char- 
tered In  1905  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  promote 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  to 
aid  and  stimulate  the  education  and  training 
of  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  other 
artists. 

The  original  act  In  1905  provided  that  the 
American  Academy  In  Rome  may  hold  real 
estate  and  personal  property  in  the  United 
States  and  Italy  for  the  necessary  use  and 
purpose  of  the  organization  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1  million. 

With  the  many  endowments,  gifts,  and 
contributions  from  individuals  and  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities — the  original 
amount  of  real  and  personal  property  which 
the  academy  is  authorized  to  hold  was  soon 
increased  to  $10  million — Public  Law  251. 
June  6.  1912. 

The  present  bill  would  permit  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome  to  receive  additional 
bequests  and  legacies  to  enable  it  to  continue 
its  work  in  Italy  and  America  by  authorizing 
an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  property 
it  may  hold  to  $25  million. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  charter  in 
1913,  the  academy  was  consolidated  with  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  In 
Rome,  and  its  purposes  were  broadened  to 
Include  the  study  of  the  archeology,  litera- 
ture, and  history  of  the  classical  and  later 
periods. 

With  the  exception  of  a  summer  session, 
the  Academy  offers  no  coursework.  Each  year 
several  distinguished  artiste,  composers,  and 
scholars  are  invited  to  be  in  residence,  and 
they  are  always  avaUable  to  fellows  for  ad- 
vice and  consultation.  The  Academy  draws 
Its  support  from  endowment  funds,  gifts 
from  Individuals,  and  yearly  contributions  of 
$250  to  $500  each  from  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  atmosphere  and  betting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome,  whose  United  States 
office  is  in  New  York  City,  provide  an  Ideal 
setting  for  the  growth  of  all  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  there.  But  the 
Academy's  Influence  is  not  limited  to  those 
who  are  in  residence.  It  reaches  out  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome  and  each  year  welcomes 
many  distinguished  guestb  who  travel  to 
Rome  from  all  over  the  world.  Through  con- 
certs, lectures,  and  exhibits,  the  creative  tal- 
ents of  those  at  the  Academy  and  other  spe- 
cial guests  are  shared  vrlth  a  wide  range  of 
individuals.  Cooperative  ventures  with  Euro- 
pean artists,  bcholars.  and  institutions  are 
another  way  In  which  the  educational  and 
creative  endeavors  of  the  Academy  become 
truly  international. 

The  significance  of  the  Academy  In  nurtur- 


ing some  of  America's  greatest  artists  and 
humanist  scholars  and  the  growth  of  their 
worldwide  reputation  can  scarcely  be  under- 
estimated. The  roster  of  former  fellows  shows 
that  some  of  our  most  eminent  artists  and 
scholars  studied  there  as  young  men  and 
women.  Among  them,  I  am  proud  to  say,  are 
many  New  Yorkers.  John  Clardl,  an  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  Howard  Hanson,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  American  Music. 
Randall  Thompson,  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent composers,  virrlters  Ralph  Ellison  and 
Richard  Wilbur,  and  painter  Joseph  Lasker 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  from  our  State 
alone  who  spent  some  of  their  Important 
early  years  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
growth  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities In  this  country,  and  to  a  greater 
stress  on  International  education,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  American  Academy  In  Rome.  The 
farsightedness  of  Its  dlstlngrulshed  foimders, 
the  efforts  of  Its  trustees  and  directors,  and 
the  creative  work  of  Its  many  residents  and 
visitors  over  the  past  70  years  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  our  country  here  and  abroad 
and  have  provided  us  all  with  an  example 
we  should  try  to  emulate. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  wlU  enable  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  to  continue  and  expand  its  splendid 
work  and  many  contributions  to  the  fields  of 
art  and  humanity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  S.  281.  with  the  title  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
with  title  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed,  S.  281. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  PEANUT  ACJREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speal^er. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  11565)  to  amend  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJR.  11565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
358  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  358a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  the  1968  and  1969  crop 
years,  the  Secretary,  If  he  determines  that 
it  will  not  Impair  the  effective  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price-sup- 
port program,  (1)  may  permit  the  owner 
and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a  peanut 
acreage  allotment  is  established  under  this 
Act  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the 
right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  In  the 
same  county  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  and 
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2)    may  permit  the  owner  of   a  farm  to 
1  ransf er  aU  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to 
( ny  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him. 
"(b)  Tiaaafers  under  thlB  section  shall  be 
lubject  to  the  following  condition*:   (I)  no 
I  Jlotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  In 
1  nother  co\inty;   (2)  no  transfer  of  an  allot- 
1  aent  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
I  ither    lien    shall    be    permitted    unless    the 
ransf CT  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Uenholders;    (3) 
:  lo  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  from  a  farm 
I  hall  be  permitted  If  any  sale  of  allotment  to 
•  he  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the 
hree  Immediately  preceding  crop  years;   (4) 
:  lo  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective 
mtll  a  record  thereof  Is  filed  with  the  coun- 
■  y  committee  of  the  county  in  which  such 
ransf  er  is  made  and  such  committee  deter- 
olnea  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the 
)rovi«lona  of  this  section;    and    (5)    if  the 
lormal  yield  established  by  the  county  com- 
nlttee  for  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment 
s  transferred  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
rleld  established  by  the  county  committee 
or  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  Is 
Tansferred  by  more  than  10  per  centum,  the 
ease  or  sale  and  transfer  shall  be  approved 
icre  for  acre,  but  If  the  normal  yield  for  the 
:arm  to  which  the  allotment  la  transferred 
exceeds  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  from 
nrhich  the  allotment  Is  transferred  by  more 
than  10  per  centum,  the  county  committee 
shall  make  a  downward  adjustment  In  the 
amount  of  the  acreage  allotment  transferred 
by  m.ultlplylng  the  normal  yield  established 
ror  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  by  the  acreage  being  transferred 
and  dividing  the  result  by  the  normal  yield 
wtabUshed  for  the  farm  to  which  the  allot- 
ment U  transferred:   Provided.  That  In  the 
«T«nt  an  allotHMnt  Is  transferred  to  a  farm 
which  at  the  time  of  auch  transfer  Is  not  Ir- 
rigated, but  within  Ave  years  subsequent  to 
such  translar  is  placed  under  irrigation,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  make  an  annual  down- 
ward adjustment  in  the  allotment  so  trans- 
ferred by  multiplying  the  normal  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  from  which  the  allot- 
ment la  transferred  by  the   acreage  being 
transferred  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
actual  yield  for  the  previous  year,  adjusted 
tor  abncvmal  weather  conditions,  on  the  farm, 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred:  Pro- 
vided  further.    That,   notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  thla  Act.  the  adjustment 
made  In  any  peanut  allotment  because  of 
the  transfer  to  a  higher  producing  farm  shall 
not  r»duce  or  increase  the  size  o*  any  future 
National  or  State  allotment  and  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  total  of  all  such  adjustments 
shall  not  be  allotted  to  any  other  farms. 

"(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the 
acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  attrib- 
utable to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 
is  made  prior  to  the  determlnatloD  of  the 
allotoaent  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall 
Include  the  right  of  the  owner  or  operator 
to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the 
farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  in  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  lease  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  allotments  after  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  to  have  been  planted 
on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is 
transferred. 

"(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which 
the  entire  peanut  allotment  has  been  trans- 
ferred shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm 
peanut  allotment  during  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  such  transfer  is 
made. 

"(e)  Any  lease  may  be  made  for  such  term 
of  years  not  to  exceed  five  as  the  parties 
thereto  agree,  and  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section  aa  the  parties  thereto  agree. 

"(f)  The  lease  of  any  part  of  a  peanut 
acreage  allotment  determined  for  a  farm 
shall  not  affect  the  allotment  for  the  farm 
from  which  such  allotment  ia  transferred  or 
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the  farm  to  which  It  Is  transferred,  except 
with  respect  to  the  crop  year  or  years  speci- 
fied in  the  lease.  The  amount  of  the  acreage 
allotment  which  is  leased  from  a  farm  shall 
be  considered  for  purposes  of  determining 
future  allotments  to  have  been  planted  to 
peanuts  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allot- 
ment is  leased  and  the  production  pursuant 
to  the  lease  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
In  establishing  allotments  for  subsequent 
years  for  the  farm  to  which  such  allotment 
Is  leased.  The  lessor  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts for  purposes  of  eligiblty  to  vote  in  the 
referendum. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regvUa- 
tlons  for  the  administration  of  this  section 
which  may  Include  reasonable  limitation  on 
the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  on  farms 
to  which  transfers  are  made  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary, 
but  the  total  peanut  allotment  transferred 
to  any  farm  by  sale  or  lease  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  acres. 

"(h)  If  the  sale  or  transfer  occiirs  during 
a  period  In  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  con- 
version agreement,  or  other  similar  land 
utilization  agreement  the  rates  of  payment 
provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of 
the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment, but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to 
which  the  transfer  Is  made." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  {is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr,  O'Neal]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bel- 
cheh]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman wUl  state  her  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want- 
ed to  also  demand  a  second,  and  I  just 
wondered  if  the  gentleman  who  de- 
manded the  second  is  opposed  to  the  bUl? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
is  not  timely,  the  Chair  will  state  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
on  my  feet  waiting  to  be  recognized. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  very,  very  sorry  the  gentle- 
woman did  not  challenge  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  prior  to  the  time  the 
Chair  had  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  to  control  the  time  after 
he  had  demanded  a  second.  The  Chair  is 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet,  and  said  that  I  demanded  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  the  rule  is  that  the  gentle- 
woman should  have  challenged  before 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  had  re- 
ceived the  right  to  control  the  time  after 
he  demanded  a  second.  Had  the  gen- 


tlewoman done  so,  the  Chair  would  have 
put  the  question  of  qualification  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  BULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  made  the  mistake.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  to  challenge  as  the 
Speaker  has  Indicated,  and  that  Is  why  I 
made  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  11565 
Is  to  authorize  the  sale,  lease,  or  trans- 
fer of  peanut  acreage  allotments  among 
farms  within  the  same  coimty. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  not  re- 
sult in  tmy  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  it  would  serve  to 
improve  program  operations  for  peanut 
farmers.  It  has  the  blessings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

This  legislation  is  needed  primarily  to 
permit  farmers  to  increase  the  size  of 
their  allotment  in  order  to  realize  a  more 
reasonable  return  on  their  considerable 
investments. 

There  are  many  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments too  small  to  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic unit  in  view  of  rising  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  harvesting  the  crop.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  in 
1964 — the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available — more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  peanut  allotments  were  five 
acres  or  less  and  more  thsm  one-half 
were  10  acres  or  less.  This  year  the  aver- 
age size  of  established  allotments  is  ap- 
proximately 17.9  acres. 

The  problem  of  small  allotments  be- 
comes more  serious  each  year  as  the  cost 
per  acre  to  produce  peanuts  continues 
to  rise  steadily.  A  farmer  with  an  allot- 
ment of  five  acres  must  use  the  same 
type  expensive  equipment,  herbicides, 
and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  as  a 
farmer  with  100  acres. 

Allowing  farmers  to  transfer  peanut 
acreage  allotments  would  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  economic-sized 
units  of  production.  This  in  turn  would 
result  in  more  efBclent  production  on 
individual  farms  and  for  the  Industry 
as  a  whole. 

Small  but  capable  and  efBclent  farm- 
ers could  increase  their  acreage  of 
peanuts  while  others,  who  wish  to  discon- 
tinue growing  peanuts,  could  transfer 
their  resources  to  other  crops,  or  retire 
from  peanut  production  entirely  and  still 
receive  remuneration. 

Another  very  Important  benefit  of  the 
bill  is  that  it  would  allow  a  new  grower 
to  acquire  an  allotment  even  though  the 
national  allotment  Is  not  increased  by 
1  acre.  At  present  there  Is  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  a  yoimg  man  who  decides 
on  a  career  in  farming  or  a  sharecropper 
who  has  long  dreamed  of  the  day  he 
could  own  a  farm  because  they  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  peanut  acreage  allotment  in 
1949  when  they  were  reestablished  after 
World  War  EL  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit a  new  grower  to  obtain  an  allotment 
up  to  50  acres  through  lease  or  outright 
purchase. 
In  essence,  this  legislation  will  put 
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peanut  production  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  to  grow  peanuts  while  at  the 
same  time  it  guards  against  any  geo- 
graphical switch  in  peanut  production 
which  could  conceivably  damage  the 
economy  of  many  counties. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  authority 
to  lease,  sell,  or  transfer  peanut  acreage 
allotments  should  be  accompanied  by 
language  in  the  legislation  which  would 
guard  against  any  speculation  or  over- 
production which  might  otherwise  result 
from  this  new  authority.  Therefore,  the 
following  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the 
legislation: 

First.  Under  no  condition  may  allot- 
ments be  transferred  across  county  lines. 

Second.  No  allotment  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  lien  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Uenholders. 

Third.  No  sale  of  a  farm  allotment 
from  a  farm  shall  be  permitted  if  any 
sale  of  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has 
been  made  within  the  three  immediately 
preceding  crop  years. 

Fourth.  No  transfer  of  allotment  shall 
be  effective  imtil  a  record  tliereof  is  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county 
in  which  the  transfer  is  made  and  until 
the  county  committee  determines  that 
the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Fifth.  If  there  Is  not  more  than  a  10- 
percent  difference  in  production  per  acre, 
transfers  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  acre  for 
acre;  however,  in  cases  where  the  trans- 
ferred acreage  goes  to  a  farm  where  the 
production  per  acre  exceeds  that  of  the 
transferred  acreage  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent, there  shall  be  a  corresponding 
downward  adjustment  in  the  amount  of 
acreage  transferred  to  assure  that  no 
overproduction  would  result  from  the 
transfer. 

Sixth.  Where  an  allotment  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  farm  which  at  the  present 
time  is  not  irrigated  but  which  within  5 
years  places  the  transferred  allotment 
under  irrigation,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  then  make  a  downward  ad- 
justment In  the  amount  of  acreage  trans- 
ferred to  assure  that  there  would  be  no 
Increased  production  as  a  result  of  Ir- 
rigating the  transferred  acreage. 

Seventh.  The  land  on  the  farm  from 
which  the  entire  peanut  allotment  has 
been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
a  new  farm  peanut  allotment  during  the 
5  years  following  the  year  in  which  such 
transfer  is  made. 

Eighth.  Leases  of  any  portion  of  a  pea- 
nut allotment  shall  not  exceed  5  years. 

Ninth.  The  total  peanut  allotment 
transferred  to  any  farm  by  sale  or  lease 
shall  not  exceed  50  acres  or  any  lesser 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Peanut  farming  has  undergone  very 
great  changes  in  recent  years. 

When  the  present  allotments  were  re- 
quired in  1949,  nearly  all  of  the  harvest- 
ing was  done  by  hand  labor  using  pitch- 
forks to  pile  the  newly  plowed  vines  and 
nuts  in  stacks,  so  that  the  wind  and 
sunshine  would  dry  them  in  a  process 
that  might  take  many  weeks. 

Now  the  labor  Is  scarce  and  the  stacks 
are  nonexistent. 

Virtually  every  peanut  farmer  in 
America  uses  a  windrow  process  that  re- 
quires expensive  machinery,  and  as  a  re- 


sult an  investment  is  required  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  same  allotment  useful  to  the  farm 
with  labor  in  the  family  or  nearby  is 
"gone  with  the  wind." 

The  farmer  either  has  to  buy  this 
machinery  himself  or  pay  someone  else 
who  has  bought  the  machinery. 

So,  he  has  virtually  the  same  cost  of 
harvesting  20  acres  as  he  would  50  acres. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  not 
cause  an  increase  in  production.  Ex- 
treme care  has  been  taken  to  write  in 
it  language  that  will  not  cause  it,  but 
it  will  bring  about  a  general  reduction 
in  costs  per  acre. 

It  will  not  affect  the  national  volume, 
but  It  will  permit  a  net  profit  to  the  in- 
dividual farmer  by  merely  reducing  his 
cost  per  acre. 

Many  of  these  allotments  are  held  by 
people  who  have  inherited  them  with  the 
land,  but  who  do  not  farm  them.  They 
rent  out  the  land  and  the  allotment  to 
active  farmers  Who  buy  the  big  machines 
but  who  have  no  security  because  of 
changing  whims  of  landlords  affected  by 
changing  agriculture  programs  such  as 
soil  bank  and  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
grtims. 

This  will  enable  this  man  who  was 
bom  20  years  too  late  to  buy  into  his  se- 
curity by  owning  the  allotment  along 
with  the  machinery  he  has  to  invest  in. 

The  provisions  of  this  bin  are  virtually 
parallel  with  those  of  a  bill  permitting 
the  sale  and  lease  of  cotton  allotments — 
passed  in  1965  by  the  89th  Congress. 

And  parallel  with  the  provisions  of  a 
bin  passed  this  year  by  the  90th  Congress 
with  reference  to  two  or  three  t3rpes  of 
tobacco. 

The  only  difference  Is  that  this  bill  re- 
garding peanuts  is  more  restrictive — the 
committee  recognizing  clearly  that  the 
problems  of  commodities  are  different. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

CALL    OF   THC   ROUSS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAB3:r  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.  225] 

Addabbo  Donohue  Hungate 

Anderson,  HI.      Dwyer  Irwin 

Barrett  Edwards,  Ala.  Jcmes,  N.C. 

BeU  Everett  Karth 

Bingham  Fallon  Rastenmeler 

Blackburn  Pino  King,  N.Y. 

Bow  Fisher  Kluczynskl 

Brock  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Leggett 

Button  Fulton,  Tenn.  Long,  La. 

Cederberg  Gettys  Liikens 

Clausen,  Giatmo  McCarthy 

Don  H.  Gibbons  McOulloch 

Collier  Grover  McEwen 

Corman  Oubser  Macdonald, 

Curtis  Hansen,  Wash.       Mass. 

Delaney  Hardy  Michel 

Devine  Harsha  Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Dickinson  Hicks  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Dlggs  HoUfield  Nix 

DtngeU  Howard  O'Neill,  Mass. 


PhUbln 

Ronan 

Stuckey 

Plrnle 

Roeteokowski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Boudebush 

Baxlck 

SatterBeld 

Walker 

Resnlck 

St.  Onge 

Watklns 

Rlegle 

Baylor 

WUliams,  Miss. 

Roblson 

Shipley 

WniUi 

Bodino 

Stephens 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  350  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRANSFER  OF  PEANUT  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  HJl.  11565  as  it 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  today 
and  I  hope  sufBcient  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation so  that  we  can  defeat  its  passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  Is  a 
bill  to  amend  section  358  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
peanut  acreage  allotments.  I  do  not  think 
all  of  the  Implications  of  this  legislation 
have  been  fully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  In  any  event,  I 
am  somewhat  surprised  by  the  form  in 
which  the  bill  has  been  reported. 

The  first  thing  about  the  bill  which 
surprises  me  greatly  is  the  fact  that  It 
would  authorize  the  sale,  lease,  or  trans- 
fer of  these  allotments  for  both  the  1968 
and  1969  crop  years.  If  this  legislation 
were  to  pass  In  this  form  it  would  mean 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  would 
not  be  required  to  take  another  look  at 
this  situation  next  year  and  thus  the 
House  also  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  or  repeal  this  experi- 
mental prograto.  How  do  we  know  it  Is 
going  to  work  effectively  over  a  period  of 
2  years?  Is  there  not  some  danger  in  let- 
ting a  new  program  of  this  nature  run 
Its  own  course  for  such  a  long  period  of 
time  without  mandatory  congressional 
review  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee?  Without  an  annual  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  how 
will  we  know  whether  people  are  cheat- 
ing? How  will  we  know  whether  the  con- 
sequences of  this  legislation  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  anticipated  by  its  spon- 
sors? 

I  am  sure  I  may  be  excused  for  raising 
these  questions  because,  as  the  Members 
remember,  these  were  the  main  questions 
raised  by  the  committee  in  connection 
with  the  food  stamp  authorization  bill 
which  we  considered  here  in  the  House 
last  Jime. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  placed 
an  amendment  on  my  bill  limiting  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  only.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  committee 
would  have  to  review  the  program  again 
next  year  to  find  out  whether  there  were 
any  shenanigans,  cheating,  fraud,  and  so 
on.  Even  though  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  In  operation  in  essentially  its 
present  form  for  6  years,  and  there  has 
been  no  scandal  and  no  waste  or  extrava- 
gance— even  though  It  has  been  working 
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very  well  in  fact — the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture was  fearful  that  If  we  should 
let  It  run  for  more  than  a  year  without 
legislative  review,  it  might  run  wild. 

rOOD  STAMP  FtOGBAM  LIVIKO  ON  BORROWED  TIICK 

Of  course,  I  did  not  agree  with  that 
philosophy  at  the  time  the  food  stamp 
bUl  was  before  us,  particularly  since  the 
Senate  had  already  passed  a  bill  for  a 
3-year  authorization  of  appropriations. 
Most  of  us  who  supported  the  food 
stamp  program  felt  that  the  difference 
between  a  1-year  bill  and  a  3 -year  bill 
was  not  of  such  monumental  proportions 
that  It  could  not  be  resolved  in  confer- 
ence, perhaps  on  the  basis  of  a  2-year 
compromise,  but  we  were  apparently  very 
wrong  in  this  estimate  We  did  not  reckon 
with  the  depth  and  intensity  of  convic- 
tion of  the  House  conferees  on  the  prin- 
ciple Involved  in  this  Issue,  for  it  is  more 
than  2  months  since  the  food  stamp  bill 
went  to  conference  and  it  is  still  there — 
deadlocked,  stalemated — over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  should  be  extended  for 
1  year  or  3  years  or  2  years. 

If  the  issue  is  of  such  vast  importance 
in  connection  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, then  certainly  it  is  somewhat  im- 
portant— ^I  would  say  at  least  as  Im- 
portant—to the  idea  of  letting  peanut 
farmers  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  their  acre- 
age allotments. 

If  we  defeat  the  peanut  acreage  bill 
today,  the  worst  thing  that  liappens,  or 
could  happen,  would  be  that  the  peanut 
fanners  would  have  to  continue  farming 
their  own  acreage  in  order  to  make  use 
of  their  allotments.  The  big  farmers 
could  not  take  over  the  allotments  of  the 
little  farmers  without  buying  their  land. 

But  If  the  food  stamp  program  dies — 
as  It  will,  the  moment  the  agricxiltural 
appropriations  bill  is  signed  into  law, 
imless  the  authorization  of  it  is  blasted 
out  of  conference  and  passed  first — more 
than  2  million  Americans  now  eating 
properly — eating  well  and  enjoying  de- 
cent nutritional  standards — ^wlU  be  de- 
prived of  the  help  which  has  meant  the 
difference  between  undernourishment 
and  proper  nutrition. 

WAS    9-TKAB    PEANTJT    BILL    AN    OVEBSIGHT? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  made  such  a  point  of  the 
absolute  and  vital  necessity  for  annual 
review  of  any  and  all  programs  under  its 
Jurisdiction  that  it  has  convinced  me 
that  if  this  policy  is  to  be  followed  on 
the  food  stamp  program,  it  certainly 
should  be  followed  also  on  the  sale,  lease, 
or  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments. 
All  sorts  of  things  could  happen  in  the 
next  2  years  in  this  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ment transfer  program.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress would  be  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it  because  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  have  surrendered  Its 
prerogative  to  review  the  program  again 
next  year  before  allowing  it  to  continue, 
and  the  farmers  will  be  buying  and  sell- 
ing allotments  without  the  kind  of  con- 
gressional scrutiny  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee considers  so  important. 

I  am  sure  that  putting  a  2-year  in- 
stead of  a  1-year  time  period  on  this 
peanut  bill  was  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  assured  va 


last  June  when  the  food  stamp  bill  was 
before  us  that  it  was  tiis  intention  to 
limit  to  1  year  every  single  authoriza- 
tion bill  approved  by  his  committee.  He 
even  Indicated,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  put  the  section  32 
program  on  an  annual  basis  instead  of 
having  this  open-end  program,  amount- 
ing to  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  re- 
moved from  annual  legislation  review. 

I  would  love  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  each  year  on  whether  we  should 
continue  to  set  aside  one-third  of  all 
customs  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cattle  ranchers,  the  chicken  farmers,  the 
lettuce  growers,  and  others  who  raise 
perishable  commodities,  based  upon  the 
depression  period  census,  which  indi- 
cated that  in  those  days  one-third  of 
our  population  lived  on  farms,  instead  of 
today's  6  percent. 

SHOULD    STATES   SET   UP    FOOD    STAMP    FUND    FOR 
EX-PEANUT    FARMERS? 

If  there  were  some  possibility  or  indi- 
cation that  the  House  conferees  on  the 
food  stamp  program  would  be  willing  to 
let  that  program  run  for  at  least  2  years, 
then  I  could  perhaps  be  persuaded  there 
would  be  no  great  danger  to  the  Republic 
or  to  the  economy  or  to  the  American 
way  of  life  if  peanut  farmers  could  have 
2  years  in  which  to  lease,  sell,  or  transfer 
their  acreage  allotments.  Even  so,  I 
would  have  some  misgivings  about  this 
bill  on  the  basis  of  the  hearings  on  the 
peanut  bill,  because  the  transcript  shows 
that  in  many  areas  peanut  production  is 
the  only  cash  crop  of  any  consequence. 
The  fear  was  expressed  In  the  hearings 
that  small  farmers  having  peanut  allot- 
ments would  sell  them  and  then  find  that 
they  could  not  farm  profitably.  So  they 
would  either  come  to  our  cities  where  we 
would  have  to  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  help  them  exist,  or  they  would  have 
to  go  on  the  food  stamp  prc«ram  where 
they  are. 

Generally,  the  food  stamp  program 
h£is  operated  properly,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  congressional  district  in  Georgia  rep- 
resented by  the  author  of  H.R.  11565, 
Mr.  O'Neal,  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  food  stamp  program  has  not  been 
operating  properly.  Mr.  O'Neal  told  us 
during  the  hearings  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  that  the  people  in  his  district  were 
buying  beer  and  whisky  and  cigarettes 
with  the  food  stamps.  This  is  clearly 
Illegal.  Apparently,  some  of  the  stores  are 
conspiring  with  some  of  the  people  to 
take  the  food  stamps  meant  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  children  and  diverting 
them  instead  to  booze  and  tobacco.  This 
worries  me,  for  if  we  i>ass  H.R.  11565  and 
some  of  the  peanut  farmers  in  Georgia 
sell  their  allotments,  and  spend  the 
money  foolishly  for  beer  and  whisky, 
then  when  they  are  broke  again  and  have 
to  go  back  on  the  food  stamp  program, 
they  might  continue  with  these  same  bad 
habits,  only  this  time  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  would  be  subsidizing 
their  illegal  purchases. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  this  bill  must  be  defeated  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can 
correct  its  oversight  and  come  back  with 
a  bill  which  limits  the  program  to  only 
1  year  and  perhaps  calls  for  sharing 
by  the  States  of  up  to  20  percent  in  the 


value  of  the  peanut  acreage  allotments 
to  be  set  aside  in  a  fund  to  provide  food 
stamps  to  those  who  sell  their  allotments 
and  then  are  left  with  farms  on  which 
they  cannot  make  a  living. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  Joined  me 
in  limiting  these  bills  to  1  year.  I  was  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  food  stamp  bill  to 
1  year,  and  I  join  with  the  gentlewoman 
in  believing  this  bill  shoiild  be  limited  to 
1  year  also,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port any  amendment  she  might  make  for 
this  purpose. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  under  suspension 
of  rules  we  are  not  allowed  to  amend  a 
bill  brought  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BEIjCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ter- 
ribly sorry  about  that,  but  I  am  glad  the 
gentlewoman  changed  her  mind  on  this 
1  year.  I  appreciate  the  argument  she 
made  in  that  regard.  I  think  it  is  good  for 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  these  pro- 
grams every  year.  I  think  that  was  true 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  I  believe 
It  is  true  of  this  and  many  other  plans.  1 
think  it  undoubtedly  was  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  this  was  made  for  2  years 
Instead  of  1  year,  because  I  know  the  at- 
titude of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Is  to  limit  them  to  1  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  there  may  be  one 
exception.  We  passed  in  committee  the 
meat  inspection  bill  with  no  limitation. 
I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  that  we 
should  keep  a  consistent  review  of  these 
programs.  I  believe  when  that  bill 
reaches  the  floor,  we  should  be  alert  on 
that  bill  too. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman  made  that 
speech  on  the  meat  Inspection  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
notice  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
gentlewoman  oppose  the  2-year  limita- 
tion on  the  meat  Inspection  bill? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  was  the  first  spon- 
sor of  an  Intrastate  meat  inspection  bill. 
I  am  sorry  the  committee  refused  to  take 
my  bill.  Of  course,  I  was  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  executive  sessions  on 
that  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentlewoman  say  there  is  anything  more 
important  than  a  meat  inspection  bill 
to  do  away  with  dirty  meat? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  be  brought 
out  of  that  committee,  but  it  should  have 
been  a  much  stronger  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  gentlewoman  was  not  able  to  make 
that  speech  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  the 
House  will  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  it. 
I  certainly  hate  to  find  myself  ever  on 
the  opposition  side  of  any  issue  from  the 
distinguished   gentlewoman   from   Mis- 
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sourl,  whose  contributions  to  this  House 
and  to  progressive  legislation  have  been 
manifold.  I  agree  with  what  she  has 
had  to  say  about  the  food  stamp  bill. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  conference  report 
will  be  forthcoming  on  that  bill.  That 
program  is  working  well  in  most  places. 
It  is  working  as  well  as  any  Government 
program  I  know  anything  about.  The 
gentlewoman  knows  I  am  for  the 
program. 

But  I  believe  that  the  argimient  on  the 
pending  bill  should  not  turn  on  some 
other  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  believe 
this  sincerely. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  speaking 
through  the  Under  Secretary,  has 
strongly  recommended  this  legislation. 
He  said,  on  April  27  of  this  year : 

The  Department  has,  on  a  number  oi  oc- 
casions, recommended  legislation  to  author- 
ize tbe  transfer  by  lease  or  sale  of  acreage 
allotments,  base  acreages,  and  quotas  for  All 
commodities.  Our  most  recent  recommenda- 
tion of  April  17,  1967,  Is  presently  pending 
before  your  committee.  This  authority  has 
been  provided  only  for  cotton,  leases  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  tobacco,  and  transfers  of  pro- 
ducer rice  allotments.  Although  we  still  favc» 
authority  to  lease  and  sell  all  commodity 
allotments,  base  acreages,  and  quotas,  we 
have  no  objection  to  such  authority  being 
considered  on  a  commodity-by-comLmodlty 
basis. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  allot- 
ment program  and  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  believe  2  years  are  needed  to  start 
this  program.  Thereafter,  if  It  is  ex- 
tended, it  should  probably  be  extended 
on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

We  are  late  in  the  year  1967.  Allot- 
ments for  1968  will  be  prepared  In  the 
very  near  future. 

I  come  from  a  district  in  which  peanut 
production  Is  quite  Important.  I  know 
something  about  the  peanut  program. 
Peanut  tenners  are,  by  and  large,  very 
small  farmers.  There  are  no  large  peanut 
farmers  In  my  part  of  the  country  that 
I  know  anything  about.  There  are  very 
few  large  peanut  allotments,  and  most  of 
them,  I  am  sure,  are  less  than  20  acres. 

There  is  to  be  a  50-acre  limitation  on 
transfers  under  this  bill.  It  would  be 
very  dlfQcult  for  anyone  to  build  up  a 
large  acreage  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  Is  being  given  discretion  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  transfer 
of  allotments.  This  is  Important.  The 
Secretary  has  a  statutory  limitation  of 
50  acres.  He  would  probably,  by  regula- 
tion, If  anything,  lower  that  figure. 

I  hope  the  gentlewoman  will  not  push 
this  matter.  This  is  Important  to  a  lot 
of  people.  It  Is  Important  to  a  lot  of  little 
people.  It  Is  important  to  an  industry 
which,  Uiough  in  most  areas  is  not  a 
large  industry,  is  very  important  to  those 
in  the  industry. 

In  counties  in  which  there  are  peanut 
shellers  and  other  peanut  processors 
who  have  their  equipment,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  them  that  peanut  production 
continue  in  their  area.  It  is  important  to 
their  employees.  It  Is  important  to  the 
farmers  who  are  their  suppliers.  It  Is 
important  to  the  Nation  that  we  keep  a 
healthy  peanut  industry.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  program  that  will  help  do  it. 

The  peanut  industry  serves  a  very  im- 


portant purpose,  and  those  in  it  should 
be  treated  like  the  producers  of  other 
commodities.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  give  this  authority  to  XhB  producers 
of  cotton,  who  are  much  larger  and  In- 
volve a  much  greater  responsibihty  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  seen  fit  to  give  this  au- 
thority to  the  producers  of  certain  types 
of  tobacco,  which,  of  course,  is  another 
crop  which  is  under  allotment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  needed. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  it, 
the  Prpeident  supports  it,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  supports  it.  I  hope  that 
the  rules  are  suspended  and  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  under- 
stand his  argument  for  an  opportunity 
for  planning  ahead  on  peanut  allot- 
ments, but  I  think  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  also  tell  you  of  the  great 
need  to  plan  ahead  with  respect  to  new 
counties  coming  in  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  You  do  not  put  these  food 
stamp  programs  Into  new  aresis  over- 
night. There  has  to  be  extensive  planning 
ahead  for  it.  We  used  all  of  these  argu- 
ments during  the  debate  on  the  food 
plan  authorization  bill.  We  passed  that 
stamp  plan  authorization  bill.  We  passed 
that  bill  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  it  is  stiU 
deadlocked  In  conference.  Now,  I  do  not 
like  to  resort  to  means  of  this  type  to 
force  things  to  be  done  in  this  Congress 
any  more  than  does  any  other  Member, 
but  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  be  blocked 
from  more  than  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  plan,  and  the 
bill  is  in  danger  of  dying  In  conference, 
then  I  give  warning  that  on  every  biU 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture authorlring  a  program  for  more 
than  1  year,  I  will  fight  It  until  we  put 
the  authorization  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  on  a  more  equitable  basis.  I  think 
a  1-year  limitation  Is  too  severe  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  Senate 
has  taken  the  same  position.  There  has 
to  be  corapromlse  on  both  sides.  I  do  not 
believe  in  doing  all  of  the  compromising. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman, I  do  not  think  that  the  two 
programs  are  comparable.  I  am  for  the 
2-7ear  program  on  the  food  stamp  plan. 
I  do  not  like  to  equate  things,  however, 
that  are  not  comparable.  I  am  sorry  that 
a  conference  report  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  has  not  been  brought  back  to  the 
House.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
penalize  those  who  need  the  pending  leg- 
islation. I  am  sure  most  of  them  are  In- 
terested in  the  food  stamp  program,  be- 
cause peanut  butter,  peanut  oil,  and 
other  peanut  products  can  be  sold  under 
the  plan.  Peanut  farmers  are  Interested 
In  anything  that  will  help  to  move  their 
products. 

If  the  two  programs  had  any  direct 
relationship,  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  hope  that  the  gentlewoman 
does  not  press  her  position  on  this  mat- 


ter. I  think  this  is  a  question  of  simple 
justice.  The  bill  which  she  sponsored  is  a 
magnificent  bill  It  is  one  of  the  best  bills 
that  the  Congress  has  i>assed  in  my  time. 
I  hope  we  get  an  agreement  on  that  bill. 

1  also  hope  that  the  gentlewoman  will  let 
the  matter  stand  on  its  own  merits  and 
let  this  bill  likewise  stand  on  such  merits 
as  we  tiiink  it  has. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  I  think  you  understand 
as  well  as  I,  do  you  not,  that  the  food 
stamp  bill  will  die  if  sometiiing  is  not 
done  before  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
am  hoping  something  will  be  done, 
though.  We  have  a  very  fine  conference 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  feel 
sure  that  after  they  have  bargained 
awhile  they  will  reach  an  agreement.  At 
least  I  hope  they  will. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  do  you  not  feel  that 

2  months  of  a  conference  stalemate  on 
something  as  important  as  the  food 
stamp  bill  is  out  of  order  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  seen  stalemates 
go  down  to  Deoemtier  24. 1  hope  that  does 
not  happen  in  this  case,  but  I  do  iK>t 
know.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  conferees. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  an  expert  on  this  subject,  but 
we  have  a  few  small  growers  In  my  dis- 
trict. My  question  Is  perhaps  better  di- 
rected to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
because  it  deals  specifically  with  produc- 
tion. Does  this  50-acre  limitation  ai>ply 
to  the  transferor  as  well  as  the  trans- 
feree or  only  to  the  transferee? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  applies  only  to  the 
trivxiAforpo. 

Mr.  WATSON.  When  the  transferee 
attempts  to  make  a  transfer  then  he  be- 
comes a  transferor.  Would  that  apply  to 
him  at  that  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  cannot  transfer  the 
acreage  he  has  purchased  imtll  he  has 
held  it,  I  believe,  for  3  years  or  after 
the  terms  of  this  bill  expire.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  limitation  is  to  prevent  spec- 
ulation In  the  purchase  of  these  allot- 
ments and  to  aUow  a  man  only  to  pur- 
chase for  the  filling  out  of  his  own  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
bin 

One  further  question:  You  say  that 
there  is  a  10-peroent  differential  in  pro- 
duction between  the  transferor  and  that 
of  the  transferee  and  that  then  the  acre- 
age will  not  be  on  an  acre  per  acre  basis, 
but  will  be  on  a  proportionately  reduced 
anaount? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Would  that  permit  the 
transferor  to  transfer  5  acres  to  one  farm 
and  then  transfer  6  acres,  should  he 
have  a  10-acre  allotment,  to  another 
farm? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  particular  provision 
does  not  aUow  it,  but  the  bill  as  a  wlx>le 
does  allow  such  transfers.  He  could 
transfer  all  of  his  allotment  to  one  or 
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m  )re  Individuals  who  are  eligible  to  pur- 
cl  ase  or  lease  It  from  him.  That  Is.  If  I 
hJ  ive  10  acres  of  allotment,  I  could  trans- 
e  r  5  acres  to  you  and  I  could  transfer 
i  1  icres  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
|l  could  transfer  all  of  It  to  you.  How- 
r,  you  cannot  buy  or  lease  more  than 
.  acres. 

This  provision  to  which  you  refer  is 

prevent  the  transfer  of  low-produc- 

}  acreage  to  high -productive  acreage 

1,  thus,  increase  the  total  yield  of  pea- 

;  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WATSON,  That  is  the  concern 

^^  I  have. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  program  is  so  worked 

,  that  it  will  not  allow  an  increase  in 

total  production  of  peanuts  over  the 
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As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are 
1)610,000  acres  of  peanut  allotment  at 
t]  le  present  time.  If  all  of  that  could  be 
concentrated  upon  highly  productive 
liid  it  would  increase  the  production 
peanuts  substantially.  However,  this 
btll,  if  adopted,  would  not  allow  that.  If 
y  >ur  acreage  is  producing  only  10  bush- 
es  of  peanuts  per  acre  and  if  I  have 
li  nd  on  which  I  can  produce  40  bushels 
p  sr  acre,  you  would  have  to  sell  me  4  acres 
order  for  me  to  get  the  right  to  plant 
acre  of  my  land. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
a  nd,  certainly,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
His  bill. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
Jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
S  ulahed  gentlewoman  for  a  question  only 
tecause  I  have  such  a  short  amount  of 
ime. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
I  entleman  a  question:  Would  the  gentle- 
1  lan  work  for  a  compromise  at  the  pres- 
<  nt  time  with  the  conferees  in  order  to 
1  iriTig  o^  feoS  stamp  pian  out  ot  cott- 
1  erence  with  an  authorization  of  2  years? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  In  response  to  the 
( luestion  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
fork,  no,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make 
i  aiy  trade. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
rade.  I  am  asking  for  a  conference  re- 
)ort. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
»  trade.  I  shall  tell  the  gentlewoman 
why.  This  involves  a  matter — the  peanut 
icreage  allotment — which  is  of  little  con- 
»m  to  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
lisle,  because  there  Is  not  a  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  about  whom  I  know 
who  has  a  single  acre  of  peanut  allot- 
ment. All  of  the  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  are  Interested  in  peanuts. 
Therefore,  I  am  a  little  surprised,  and 
find  it  hard  to  beUeve,  that  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SuLLivAH]  would  want  to  penalize 
a  gn.  p  of  poor  peanut  farmers  in  order 
to  gei  back  at  a  group  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  would 
not  agree  to  a  compromise  on  the  food 
stamp  plan.  I  just  cannot  believe  that  the 
gentlewoman  would  do  that. 

I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri,  that  the  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  inter- 
ested in  peanuts  do  not  oppose  the  food 
stamp  plan  simply  because  the  gentle- 


woman Is  trying  to  oppose  the  peanut 
acreage  reallotment  plan.  If  they  should 
turn  aroimd  and  do  to  you  what  you  are 
doing  to  them  today.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  lose  a  whole  lot  of  Members  on 
your  own  side  of  the  aisle  In  support  of 
the  food  stamp  plan.  You  will  not  lose 
or  get  any  over  here,  because  we  are  not 
on  the  peanut  side  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  believe  if  the  gen- 
tleman listened  to  the  statement  I  made 
on  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago  the  gentle- 
man would  know  that  that  is  not  my 
reason  for  opposing  this  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Is  the  gentlewoman  in- 
terested in  peanuts?  Does  the  gentle- 
woman have  any  peanut  allotments  in 
her  district? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No,  my  district  is  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  What  good  reason 
would  the  gentlewoman  have,  then,  in 
opposing  the  peanut  farmers  down  there? 
Was  it  because  the  gentlewoman  does 
not  like  the  actions  of  those  Members  on 
the  gentlewoman's  side  of  the  aisle  that 
would  not  agree  to  more  than  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  food  stamp  program? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  say  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  afraid  that 
some  of  these  poor  peanut  farmers  who 
have  exceptionally  small  farms,  and  can- 
not make  a  good  living  on  them,  might 
come  up  to  the  city,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  take  care  of  them  up  there. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  will  only  give  you 
a  few  more  customers  for  your  food 
stamp  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  reserves  1 
minute. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HR.  11565. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  208.  nays  146,  not  voting  78. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  226] 
TEAS— 208 


Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Sdmondson 

Ekiwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Oathlngs 

Gonzalez 

GoodeU 

Gray 

Gross 

Gude 

Gumey 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

jarman 

Johnson,  CalU 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kazen 


Kee 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuylcendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McClure 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macben 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
MUler,  Calif. 
Mills 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcdl 

Qulllen 


Rallsback 

Reid,  ni. 

Reilel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

V7  ampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUlams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Toung 

ZUon 

Zwacb 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Asploall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Setts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 


Bolton 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 


Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Oowger 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

de  la  Oarza 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 


Adair 
Adams 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzip 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Oho 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlngell 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Farbsteln 
Plndley 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 


NAYS— 146 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Goo<UlQg 

Creen,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McDade 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Meeds 

Meskill 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI, 

Nedzl 


Nix 

O'Hara,  Dl. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
OttUutar 
Pike  " 
Price,  ni. 
Qule 
Randall 
Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 
Beuss 
Rhodes,  Fa. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
,  Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roybal 
Ruinsfeld 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwelker 
Smith,  CaUf . 
Smith,  N.T. 
Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 
Charles  B. 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Zablockl 
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NOT  VOTING— 78 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Bow 
Brock 
Brooks 
Button 
Celler 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Fallon 
Pino 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Gettys 
Oialmo 


Gibbons 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

King,  N.Y. 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Michel 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Phllbln 


Plrnle 

Pollock 

Puclnskl 

Rarick 

Resnlck 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Walker 

Watklns 

WUllams,  Miss. 

WlUls 

Wydler 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Stuckey  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for, 
with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 
for,  with  Mr.  Glalmo  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  and  Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  and  Mr.  tiong  of  Louisiana  for. 
with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  and  Mr.  Hxingate  for,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  ajad  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bons for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts 
against. 

Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico 
ioc,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  and  Mr.  Pollock  for,  with 
Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Dlggs. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
minolB. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachiifietts  with  Mr. 
Watklns. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  TTllman  with  Mr.  Qubser. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  McCullocb. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Robison  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Messrs.  i^'H.H'imrT.  FULTON  of  Penn- 
sylvania. WYLIE,  MacGREGOR  and 
SMITH  of  California  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


ACQUIRING   APPOMATTOX   MANOR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
182)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox  Manor, 
a  historic  property  in  Hopewell,  Va.,  for 
addition  to  the  Petersburg  National 
Battlefield  in  Virginia,  to  provide  for  a 
revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  battle- 
field, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
In  order  to  preserve  the  site  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
during  the  final  nine  months  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  property  known  as 
Appomattox  Manor  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
The  property  consists  of  approximately 
eighteen  acres  In  Hopewell,  Virginia,  bounded 
by  the  Appomattox  and  James  Rivers,  Cedsu' 
Lane  and  Pecan  Drive,  and  comprises  the 
estate  held  historically  by  the  Eppes  fam- 
ily. The  property  shaU  be  administered  as 
a  noncontiguous  part  of  the  Petersburg  Na- 
tional Battlefield. 

(b)  In  acquiring  property  by  exchange,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  in  exchange  therefor 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  under  his  Jurisdiction 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances 
require. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitiate  the  ad- 
ministration, protection,  and  public  use  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  in  considera- 
tion of  acceptance  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  lOr 
maintenance  but  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  acres  of  land,  consisting  of  por- 
tions of  roads  and  other  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  not  needed  for  pur- 
poses of  the  national  battlefield.  Property 
so  conveyed  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Petersbtirg  National  Battlefield. 

(b)  Upon  the  simultaneous  acceptance  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  of  the  con- 
veyance of  the  lands  and  roads  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  such  roads  and  lands, 
there  is  retroceded  to  the  Commonwealth 
any  Jurisdiction  the  Commonwealth  hereto- 
fore ceded  to  the  United  States  over  such 
property. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  403; 
16  U.S.C.  423h-2),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "twelve  hundred"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "six  hundred." 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sunoa.  but  not  more  than 
$1,000,000,  as  are  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and  for 
development  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Colorado  [Wayne 

ASPINALL]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
and  the  two  other  bills  that  will  follow 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  without  any  objec- 
tion. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  provide  for 
part  of  our  national  park  system  which 
is  made  up  of  a  wide  variety  of  areas 
which  appeal  to  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests and  tastes.  Some  of  these  areas — the 
national  park  proper,  for  instance — have 
been  set  aside  primarily  because  of  their 
great  scenic  beauty  and  natui-al  wonders. 
Others,  including  many  of  our  national 
monuments,  are  principally  important 
because  of  their  scientific  or  archeologl- 
cal  importance.  Still  others,  like  most  of 
our  national  seashores  and  lakeshores, 
are  dedicated  to  outdoor  recreation.  And 
a  fourth  category,  made  of  the  national 
historic  sites,  national  historical  parks, 
national  battlefields,  and  the  like,  ap- 
peals most  of  all  to  those  of  us  who  are 
intrigued  with  our  coimtry's  history  and 
who  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  read 
about  it  in  books  but  wish  to  see  some 
of  the  places  intimately  associated  with 
it  preserved  so  that  we  and  those  who 
come  after  us  may  visit  and,  in  a  sense, 
relive  history  on  the  very  spots  on  which 
it  took  place.  These  areas,  if  I  may  put  it 
this  way,  are  little  islands  of  history  in 
our  contemporary  world. 

The  bill  with  which  we  are  concerned 
now.  H.R.  182.  deals  with  Just  such  a 
little  island  of  history  as  this.  It  proposes 
the  acquisition  of  two  tracts  of  land — one 
comprising  14  acres,  the  other  4  acres — 
for  addition  to  the  Petersburg  National 
Battlefield,  Va.  This  national  battlefield 
was  first  denominated  a  national  military 
park  when  it  was  created  In  1926.  It  was 
then  administered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  it  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion in  1933.  It  currently  attracts  nearly 
1,200,000  visitors  a  year. 

Appomattox  lulanor,  the  name  by 
which  the  land  to  be  acquired  is  com- 
monly known.  Is  Intimately  connected 
with  the  remainder  of  the  area  In  the 
national  battlefield  although  it  is  about 
5  miles  distant  from  it.  It  was  General 
Grant's  headquarters  during  the  cam- 
paign at  Petersburg  and  President  Lin- 
coln had  his  oflSce  there  during  2  of  the 
last  3  weeks  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  being  important  during 
the  Civil  War,  Appomattox  Manor  had  a 
long  history  before  that  time.  It  was  part 
of  a  land  grant  made  in  1635  by  King 
Charles  I  to  Capt.  Francis  Eppes.  The 
main  house  on  the  land  is  over  200  years 
old  and  the  outbuildings — a  kitchen, 
dairy  house,  and  smokehouse — date  from 
50  years  earlier  than  this. 

The  ownership  of  Appomattox  Manor 
is  divided  between  a  life  tenant  and  her 
brother  who  is  the  remainderman.  Nei- 
ther of  these  parties,  however,  is  actually 
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living  in  the  house.  The  life  tenant 
wishes  to  sell  her  interest,  the  remainder- 
man does  not  wish  to  sell  his.  The  author 
of  the  bill  has  advised  us  that,  notwith- 
standing this  situation,  he  Is  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  esti- 
mated at  $478,000  the  cost  of  acquiring 
Appomattox  Manor  and  at  $548,000  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  parking  area,  ad- 
ministrative facilities  and  so  forth,  and 
for  essential  rehabilitation  and  repair 
work.  Our  committee  does  not  necessarily 
endorse  either  of  these  figures  individu- 
ally but  It  believes  that  expenditure  of 
$1,000,000  for  both  combined  is  not  out 
of  line.  An  amendment  proposed  by  the 
conmilttee  limits  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  this  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  who  will 
follow  me  will  go  Into  more  detail  about 
the  bill  than  I  have.  It  Is  enough  at  this 
time  for  me  to  say  that  I  strongly  recom- 
mend passage  of  H.R.  182. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
182,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor,  a  historic  proi)erty  in  Hopewell, 
Va.,  and  to  provide  for  an  addition  to  and 
a  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
battlefield  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  182.  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  Appomattox  Manor,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 18  acres  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Appomattox  and  James 
Rivers  In  the  town  of  Hopewell,  Va.  This 
property  is  part  of  the  original  land 
grant  made  by  King  Charles  I  to  Capt. 
Francis  Eppes  In  1635.  The  property  has 
been  continuously  owned  by  the  Eppes 
family  for  330  years. 

The  historical  significance  of  this  area 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  colonial  and  rev- 
olutionary days  of  this  Nation.  However, 
It  was  during  the  Civil  War  period  of  our 
history  that  Appomattox  Manor  achieved 
its  greatest  national  significance.  From 
June  IS,  1864.  to  March  29, 1865,  it  served 
as  the  general  headquarters  for  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States,  sustaining 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
against  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Prom  March  24,  1965, 
to  April  8,  1865,  Appomattox  Manor 
served  as  Executive  OfSce  of  this  Nation 
under  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  estimated  costs  of  acquiring  the 
manor  house  and  surrounding  acreage 
Is  $478,000.  The  estimated  costs  of  re- 
hablUtation  and  development  are  $548.- 
000. 

In  addition,  HJl.  182  provides  for  the 
conveyance  of  258  acres  and  roads 
thereon  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions. 
These  lands  were  acquired  by  donation 
for  inclusion  In  the  Petersburg  Natlonsd 
Battlefield  and  are  no  longer  required  or 
needed  for  park  purposes.  These  lands 
are  being  conveyed  subject  to  the  re- 
stricted use  that  their  parklike  character 
be  maintained  and  at  an  estimated  value 
of  $17,500. 

H  Jl.  182  also  amends  the  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
quire lands  at  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Five  Forks  for  addition  to  the  Petersburg 
National   Battlefield    by    reducing    the 


acreage  to  be  acquired  from  1,200  acres 
to  600  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House  involves  an 
area  extremely  important  in  the  history 
of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

H.R.  182,  introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  affects  the 
existing  Petersburg  National  Battlefield, 
located  near  Hopewell,  Va.,  in  three 
ways:  First,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor  and  related  buildings  and 
grounds;  second,  it  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  258  acres  of  land  associated 
with,  but  unnecessary  for,  the  Peters- 
biu*g  National  Battlefield;  and  third,  it 
reduces  the  amount  of  land  authorized 
to  be  acquired  at  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Five  Forks  from  1.200  acres  to  600 
acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation. 
During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  this 
bUl,  many  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  impressed  with  the  historical 
significance  of  Appomattox  Manor. 

The  bill  proposes  the  acquisition  of  two 
tracts  of  land — one  comprising  14  acres, 
the  other  4  acres — for  addition  to  the 
Petersburg  National  Battlefield,  Va.  This 
national  battlefield  was  first  designated 
as  a  national  military  park  when  it  was 
created  in  1926.  It  was  then  administered 
by  the  War  Department,  but  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  in  1933.  It  currently 
attracts  nearly  1.200,000  visitors  a  year. 
Appomattox  Manor,  the  name  by 
which  the  land  to  be  acquired  is  com- 
monly known,  is  Intimately  connected 
with  the  remainder  of  the  area  in  the 
national  battlefield.  It  was  General 
Grant's  headquarters  during  the  cam- 
paign at  Petersburg  and  President  Lin- 
coln had  his  office  there  during  2  of  the 
last  3  weeks  of  his  Ufe.  The  addition  of 
these  tracts  will  therefore  give  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  an  Important  addi- 
tion to  its  existing  installation. 

In  addition  to  being  important  during 
the  Civil  War,  Appomattox  Manor  had  a 
long  history  before  that  time.  It  was 
part  of  a  land  grant  made  in  1635  by  King 
Charles  I  to  Capt.  Francis  Eppes.  The 
main  house  on  the  land  is  over  200  years 
old  and  the  outbuildings — a  kitchen, 
dairy  house,  and  smokehouse — date  from 
50  years  earlier  than  this. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill,  section 
2,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia or  its  political  subdivisions,  about 
260  acres  of  land  which  are  within  the 
present  boimdaries  of  the  national  bat- 
tlefield, but  do  not  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose in  that  connection.  This  land  Is 
mostly  made  up  of  a  right-of-way  for 

7  miles  of  road.  At  the  time  the  military 

park  was  created  in  1926,  it  was  expected 

that  this  road  would  serve  for  tours 


through  the  entire  original  battlefield. 
This  plan  did  not  materialize  and  con- 
veyance of  this  land  to  the  State  will  save 
the  United  States  about  $22,000  a  year 
in  maintenance  and  operating  costs  of 
a  commercial  road  which  do  not  result 
in  any  benefits  to  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  182  reduces 
that  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands  at  the  site  of  the 
Battle  of  Five  Forks.  Present  law— 76 
Stat.  403 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  1200  acres  of  land  at  the  Five 
Forks  area;  we  are  now  advised  that  the 
Department  considers  only  600  acres  to 
be  needed  to  preserve  and  present  the 
historical  setting;  hence  the  committee 
is  recommending  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  182,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  contains  the 
usual  language  limiting  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  In  this  bill, 
we  are  recommending  $1  million. 

Another  amendment  by  the  commit- 
tee provides  that  any  exchange  for  Fed- 
eral lands  must  be  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  This  amendment  is 
consistent  with  other  bills  of  this  nature. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  support 
H.R.  182  and  I  recommend  Its  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  182,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  TIWA  INDIANS 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10599)  relating  to  the  Tlwa  Indians 
of  Texas,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R. 10599 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Tnrtlftn'f  now  living  In  El  Paso  County,  Texas, 
who  are  descendants  of  the  Tlwa  Indians  of 
the  Tsleta  (Isleta)  del  Sur  Pueblo  settling 
In  Texas  at  Tsleta  in  1682,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  rattacatlon  of  this  Act.  be  known 
and  designated  as  Tlwa  Indians  of  Yaletft, 
Texas,  and  shall  continue  to  enjoy  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  enjoyed  by  them 
as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  of  the 
United  States  before  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  such  citizens 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Responsibility,  U  any,  for  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Texas.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  make  such  tribe  or  Its  members  eli- 
gible for  any  services  performed  by  the  United 
States  for  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians  nor  subject  the  United  States  to  any 
responslbUlty,  liability,  claim,  or  demand  of 
any  nature  to  or  by  such  tribe  or  its  members 
arising  out  of  their  status  as  Indians,  and 
none  of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
which  affect  Indians  because  of  their  status 
83  Indians  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Ysleta  del  Sur.  Nothing  herein 
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shall  preclude  the  application  to  the  people 
of  the  Tlwa  Indians  of  programs  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  508),  as  heretofore  or  here- 
after amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  the  very  few 
minutes  that  we  take  to  explain  this 
legislation  that  the  Members  who  are 
present  will  be  Intrigued  with  a  very 
novel  situation. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend  and 
coworker,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley],  and  those  who  worked  with  him, 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  on  the  minority 
side,  for  the  extent  to  which  they  went 
Into  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  unique 
matter,  the  solution  of  which  I  believe 
is  In  the  legislation  which  we  bring  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10599  is  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  Congressman 
White,  to  recognize  the  Tlwa  Indians  of 
Texas  as  an  Indian  tribe  without  In  any 
way  committing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  perform  for  them  any 
services  that  It  does  not  perform  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  general. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  two 
facts  about  this  bUl:  First,  its  enactment 
will  not  cost  the  Treasury  any  money. 
Second,  the  bill  follows  almost  verbatim 
a  formula  adopted  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
10  or  11  years  ago  In  the  act  of  June  7, 
1956. 

AU  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
asking  is  that  we.  In  some  ofBclal  man- 
ner, recognize  the  Tlwas  for  what  they 
are— a  band  or  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians— and  that  we  transfer  any  trust 
responsibilities  that  the  United  States 
may  have  over  them  to  the  State  of 
Texas  which  has  promised  to  give  them 
aid  and  assistance. 

This  may  sound  like  an  unnecessary 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
People  may  ask,  why  does  the  State  not 
just  give  them  this  aid  and  assistance 
without  going  through  the  rigmarole 
of  a  Federal  act? 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  of  Texas 
law  that  this  involves  from  a  firsthand 
knowledge,  though  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
gressman White  can,  but  I  am  told  that 
the  attorney  general  of  Texas  has  advised 
the  Governor  in  effect  that  the  Texas 
constitution  forbids  the  State  to  deal 
with  Indians  as  Indians  unless  there  is 
such  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  H.R. 
10599  will  provide. 

From  all  we  have  learned  about  the 
status  of  history  of  the  Tlwas,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  deserve  whatever  bene- 
fits H.R.  10599  will  confer  upon  them. 
They  moved,  or  were  moved,  to  Texas 
from  New  Mexico  in  1682.  They  have  kept 
their  tribal  customs  all  these  years.  They 
ve  an  agricultural  people  but  are  des- 
perately poor.  The  city  of  El  Paso  has 
grown  up  aroimd  them  and  Is  threaten- 


ing to  swamp  their  holdings.  They  have, 
in  the  past,  rendered  good  service — in- 
cluding military  service — to  the  United 
States  and  have  never  been  In  enmity 
to  it  as  many  other  tribes,  for  good  rea- 
sons or  bad,  have  been.  Except  for  a 
combination  of  pure  chance  factors — 
their  location  remote  from  other  Indian 
tribes,  the  Insistence  of  Texas  when  it 
entered  the  Union  upon  keeping  all  its 
public  lands  for  itself,  the  existence  of 
the  Civil  War  at  the  time  other  Pueblo 
bands  to  which  they  are  related  were 
being  recognized,  and  so  on — they  would 
long  since  have  been  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  have  been  taken  un- 
der the  wing  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  legis- 
lature of  Texas  and  its  Governor  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  the  Tlwas 
and  for  their  willingness  to  accept  trust 
responsibilities  for  these  people  and  to 
assist  them  in  getting  along  in  a  modern 
world  without  losing  their  cultural  In- 
heritance. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJ%.  10599,  a  bill  relating  to 
the  Tlwa  Indians  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  this 
House,  H.R.  10599,  relates  a  most  impres- 
sive story.  One  which  Is  almost  imbe- 
llevable  in  this  day  and  age. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  Federal  recognition  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians of  the  Pueblo  of  the  Ysleta  del  Sur 
in  El  Paso  County,  Tex.,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  State  of  Texas  any  responsibility 
the  United  States  may  have  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Tiwa 
Indians  C£ui  be  traced  back  to  prehistoric 
times.  It  Is  known  that  these  Indians  are 
a  branoh  of  the  Tlwa-speaklng  Pueblo 
Indians  of  central  New  Mexico.  The 
Tiwa  Indians  are  known  to  have  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
the  State  of  Texas  In  1682  at  Ysleta, 
where  they  still  reside  today. 

The  early  history  of  the  Tiwa  Indians 
Indicates  that  they  have  consistently 
aided  and  assisted  the  Annies  of  the 
United  States  in  settling  this  area  of  our 
Nation.  The  Tlwas  served  aa  scouts, 
guides,  and  laborers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 167  llwa  Indians  In  Ysleta  del 
Siir,  In  El  Paso  County,  Tex.  Throughout 
their  history  the  Tlwa  Indians  have 
maintained  their  own  cultural  and  tribal 
identity.  At  the  same  time  the  Tiwa  In- 
dians have  developed  as  extremely  proud 
and  withdrawn  people.  As  a  result,  the 
llwa  Indians  have  become  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  today's  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  the  Tiwa  Indians  have  suffered 
extreme  conditions  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ships. Many  of  the  Tlwa  Indian  children 
are  uneducated  and  in  most  Instances 
lack  the  normal  bare  necessities  of  life 
such  as  shoes  and  clothing. 

The  most  imbellevable  fact  surroimd- 
ing  the  history  of  the  Tiwa  Indians  is 
that  they  have  never  been  recognized  as 
a  group  of  Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 


dian Affairs  of  our  Government.  HJl. 
10599  provides  that  recognition  at  this 
time.  The  reasons  explaining  why  the 
Tiwa  Indians  have  not  been  so  recog- 
nized is  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  rea- 
sonable imder  the  circumstances. 

H.R.  10599  also  transfers  to  the  State 
of  Texas  any  responsibility  the  Federal 
Government  may  have  to  the  Tlwa  In- 
dians. The  State  of  Texas,  by  its  legisla- 
tive action  has  agreed  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  thereby  attempt  to 
provide  the  Tlwa  Indians  with  the  same 
living  standards  applicable  to  all  the 
people  of  the  expanding  county  of  El 
Peiso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10599. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anything  I  can  add  to 
what  our  chairman  has  so  very  well  and 
capably  outlined  in  his  explanation  of 
this  bill. 

I  simply  rise  to  say  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  this  legislation.  I  hope  that, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  has  said,  this  will  be 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  White],  the  au- 
thor of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  men- 
tion the  bill  itself,  I  want  to  mention  how 
appreciative  I  am  of  the  people  who  came 
from  my  coxmty  to  present  this  bill  and 
and  for  the  generosity  and  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  (H.R.  10599)  des- 
ignates the  Tlwas  as  an  Indian  Tribe  and 
transfers  responsibility,  if  any,  from  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Texas.  This 
legislation  does  not  extend  any  Federal 
programs  to  these  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians;  it  merely  recog- 
nizes them  as  a  tribe  and  transfers  the 
trust  responsibility  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Tiwa  Indians  are  a  displaced 
branch  of  the  Tiwa-speaklng  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  central  New  Mexico.  The  Tlwa 
Pueblo  Indians  are  believed  to  have  mi- 
grated from  the  Wetherlll  Mesa  County 
of  southern  Colorado.  Archaeologists 
date  their  Initial  occupation  of  the  area 
at  approximately  A.D.  200. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago,  a  ragged 
and  weary  band  of  refugees  straggled 
Into  El  Paso  from  the  North,  fleeing  the 
horror  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680  which 
wrested  the  entire  area  of  New  Mexico 
from  the  Spuilsh.  With  this  band  was  a 
handful  of  Tlwa  Indians  from  the  Isleta 
Pueblo  of  central  New  Mexico. 

The  Tlwas  were  the  first  permanent  in- 
habitants of  the  State  of  Texas — they 
founded  the  first  permanent  settlement 
In  Texas  at  Ysleta  in  1682,  where  they 
still  reside  today.  Throughout  their  his- 
tory they  have  been  the  allies  of  their 
benefactors.  In  the  Indian  wars  these 
proud  people  served  as  guides  and  scouts 
for  the  U.S.  troops.  They  have  never  been 
hostile  to  the  American  settlers  or  troops. 
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Their  reward  to  date  has  been  to  be  Ig- 
nored. Now  they  are  Impoverished  and 
the  State  of  Texas  wants  to  help  them. 

Tlwa  labor  Is  said  to  have  raised  the 
nrst  Euroipean  structure  In  Texas,  the 
Ysleta  Mission,  which  Is  still  In  dally  use 
today. 

There  are  presently  167  Tlwa  Indians 
In  Ysleta  and  despite  their  Isolation  from 
others  of  their  heritage,  they  have  main- 
tained a  surprising  degree  of  tribal  Iden- 
tity. Each  year  the  Tlwas  participate  In 
St.  Anthony  Day  festivities  at  the  Ysleta 
Mission,  which  they  celebrate  In  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  The  festivities  consist  of  a 
distinct  mixture  of  Catholicism  and  an- 
cient Indian  religious  rites.  The  Tlwas 
have  remained  fsdthful  to  the  Catholic 
religion  and  are  devout  members  of  the 
church. 

Dr.  Bernard  L.  Pontana,  ethnologist 
from  the  University  of  Arizona,  con- 
ducted a  study  of  the  Tlwas  and  has 
stated: 

Tlie  fact  these  Indians  have  survived  as 
well  as  tbey  have  Is  Indeed  a  minor  miracle. 
And  there  can  be  no  mistake  that  they  are 
Tnf«nnn  Part  of  the  aboriginal  polltico- 
rellgloua  structure  has  8\irvlved. 

Dr.  Fontana  further  states: 

That  words  of  Tlwa  have  survived  Is  obvi- 
ous, as  Is  the  fact  that  Tlwa  songs — Includ- 
ing songs  of  war  and  of  the  hunt — have 
lasted  since  these  people  left  their  homeland 
some  285  years  ago. 

The  state  of  Texas  stands  ready  to 
help  the  Tlwas — to  give  the  tribe  the  op- 
portunity to  be  educated  and  self -suffi- 
cient. Two  blUs  relating  to  the  Tlwas  were 
passed  by  the  59th  Texas  Legislature  and 
were  signed  by  the  Qovemor  on  May  23, 
1967.  The  first,  house  bill  654,  extends  to 
the  Tlwas  the  services  and  benefits  of  the 
Commission  for  Indian  Affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bill: 

A  responsibUlty  of  the  Commission  Is  the 
development  of  the  human  and  economic  re- 
■oureee  of  the  Tlwa  Indian  tribe  located  at 
El  Paso  OooBty,  Texas,  and  to  assist  the 
Trlb*!  Ooundl  In  making  the  commnnlty 
self-auiBclent.  Speelflcally.  the  Ofrnimliwlon 
shall  aaalat  the  Tribal  Council  In  Improving 
the  health,  educational,  agrlctiltural.  busi- 
ness, and  Industrial  capacities  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  companion  bill,  one  bill,  which 
passed  both  honsea  of  the  legislature 
unanimously,  gives  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas  the  aathortty  to  accept  on 
behaU  of  the  State  a  transfer  of  the  trust 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  Ttwa  Indian  Tribe,  if  the 
Congress  passes  legislation  to  this  effect. 
Those  trust  responsibilities  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission  for  Indian 
Aflairs.  Because  of  an  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  the  Texas  constitution,  the 
State  must  possess  the  trust  responsibil- 
ity before  It  can  administer  a  program  to 
the  Tlwas. 

In  addition,  the  State  legislature  ap- 
pnHulated  some  $35,000  for  programs  to 
benefit  the  Tlwas.  Such  benefits  would 
Include  a  school  lunch  program,  shoes 
for  the  dUldren.  vitamins,  and  much- 
needed  iMWBcal  attention.  The  State  Is 
ready  to  begin  Its  efforts  to  help  the 
Tlwaa  became  eeli-soflldieiit,  but  the  Con- 


gress must  take  action  before  the  State 
can  administer  its  program  to  them. 

The  average  annual  Income  of  these 
people  Is  $400  per  year.  The  State  of 
Texas  would  be  able  to  provide  a  tax 
shelter  for  the  Tlwas.  They  are  now  faced 
with  the  problem  of  paying  between  $80 
and  $100  per  year  city  taxes  on  their 
small  adobe  shacks.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  these  high  taxes  and  as  a  re- 
sult every  Tiwa  home  is  in  tax  fore- 
closure. 

This  action  Is  imperative  before  the 
pressures  of  modem  society  extinguish 
their  existence  and  lose  for  mankind 
their  culture  and  links  to  the  past. 
Studies  of  the  Tlwas  indicate  that  assist- 
ance Initially  extended  them  must  be  on 
a  group  basis  oriented  specifically  to  the 
Indians. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  Indicated  its 
willingness  to  try  to  help  these  people 
and  It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  enact 
this  legislation  to  Insure  that  these  pro- 
grams can  be  extended  to  the  tribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  10599,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING  THE  ACT  OP  SEPTEM- 
BER 19,  1964  (78  STAT.  983) ,  ESTAB- 
LISHING THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW 
REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  12121)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
title  amendment  as  follows:  "A  Mil  to 
amend  the  tict  of  September  19,  1964 
(78  Stat.  983)  establishing  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  12121 
Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  19,  19S4  (78  Stat.  983),  estab- 
lishing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Cwnmls- 
alon  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking.  In  section  4(b),  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1968"  and  substituting  therefor  "June 

30,  1970". 

(2)  by  striking.  In  section  4(b)  "June  30, 
1969"  and  substituting  therefor  "December 

31,  1970". 

(3)  by  striking.  In  section  9(a) .  "$4,000,000" 
and  subatltiitlng  therefor  "$7,390,000". 

(4)  by  substituting  for  the  present  text  of 
the  first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Commission  or,  on  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of 
two  or  more  members,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  of  each  major  political  party,  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  take  testi- 
mony or  receive  evidence  under  oath,  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Com- 
mission or  such  authorlfled  committee  may 
deem  advisable.  The  member  at  the  Cocimls- 


slon  presiding  at  any  such  hearing  Is  author- 
ized to  administer  the  oath  to  witnesses." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12121  Is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  would  do 
three  things:  first,  extend  the  life  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  for 
18  months  beyond  the  present  reporting 
date  of  December  31,  1968,  and  the  ter- 
mination date  of  June  30,  1969;  second, 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions from  the  present  level  of  $4  million 
to  $7.39  million;  third,  provide  authority 
which  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
take  testimony  or  receive  evidence  under 
oath. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission was  created  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964 — Public  Law  88-606— for 
the  express  purpose  of  looking  into  and 
examining  all  statutes,  regulations,  and 
policies  governing  the  use,  management, 
and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  was  fur- 
ther charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
compiling  data  and  conducting  studies 
necessary  to  determine  the  demands  for, 
and  the  use  of,  resources  of  the  public 
lands  and,  fltaally,  it  Is  the  Commission's 
responsibility  to  recommend  to  Congress 
and  the  President  such  modifications  and 
changes  In  existing  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  as  would  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

Just  by  way  of  illustrating  the  magni- 
tude of  this  task,  the  lands  Involved  in 
this  review  make  up  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  Isuid  area  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  value  of  the  natural  resources, 
Including  timber,  minerals,  forage,  and 
water,  as  well  as  the  recreational  VEdue 
of  the  millions  of  acres  Involved,  are  w^ 
known  to  everyone  in  a  general  sense,  but 
to  date  no  one  has  attempted  to  put  an 
exact  dollar  value  mi  these  resourcee. 
Estimates  have  been  made  that  run  from 
a  few  blUion  to  many  billions  of  dollars. 
Indeed  some  of  these  values,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  the  scenic  and  recreation 
value  of  these  lands  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations,  are  beyond  estima- 
tion. Other  resources,  such  as  minerals, 
forage,  water,  and  timber,  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation  in 
time  of  peace  and  to  its  survival  in  time 
of  war.  These,  then,  are  the  values  with 
which  the  Commission  is  Involved  and 
on  which  it  will  make  recommendations. 
The  Commission  is  composed  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members 
from  the  House  divided  equally  between 
majority  and  minority  Members.  It  also 
has  six  members  not  associated  with  the 
Federal  Government  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  well  as  a  19th  member 
chosen  as  chairman  by  the  other  18. 
There  is  also,  at  the  present  time,  a  33- 
member  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  in- 
terested Federal  agencies  and  major 
citizen  groups.  Each  of  the  50  Governors 
has  also  named  a  representatlTe  to  work 
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closely  with  the  Commission.  The  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commission  is  broad 
geographically  and  politically  as  well  as 
from  a  resource  and  user  viewpoint.  So 
far  as  can  be  determined,  all  interested 
groups  are  represented  and  have  ap- 
peared at  public  meetings  held  by  the 
Commission  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  the 
majority  of  the  Commission's  study  pro- 
gram would  be  accomplished  under  con- 
tract. Of  the  overall  list  of  some  34  stud- 
ies, approximately  24  will  be  contracted 
out.  As  a  result  of  experience  gained  from 
the  five  studies  now  under  contract,  it  is 
apparent  that  both  additional  time  and 
funds  will  be  required  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  adequately  complete  its  as- 
signed task.  Not  only  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  considerably  greater  than  orig- 
inally anticipated  but  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining qualified  contractors  to  under- 
take the  studies  is  proving  to  be  consider- 
ably more  expensive  than  forecast  in 
1964.  To  handle  the  increased  workload, 
some  additions  to  the  Commission's  staff 
will  also  be  required  as  well  as  funds  for 
general  housekeeping  operations. 

Of  the  $3.39  million  additional  funding 
requested  in  HJl.  12121,  $1.79  million  will 
be  required  for  contract  work  and  gen- 
eral operating  funds.  The  remainder,  $1.6 
million,  will  be  necessary  for  an  increase 
In  Commission  personnel  and  will  pro- 
vide an  addition  of  10  man-years  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  54  man-years  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  11  man-years  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  by  saying  I 
am  convinced  that  the  work  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  is  of 
utmost  importance,  and  that  the  review 
it  Is  making  of  our  existing  hodgepodge 
of  confiictlng  and,  in  some  cases,  out- 
moded and  antiquated  public  la^d  laws 
is  long  overdue.  The  additional  time  and 
funds  requested  in  HM.  12121  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  complete 
its  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  HJl. 
12121. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  friend 
and  cowoiker,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Ktl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want 
to  add  a  voice  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
in  support  of  the  Commission  and  in 
commendation  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
Chairman  of  that  Commission.  This 
Commission  has  worked  hard  and  as  it 
has  worked  the  magnitude  of  its  task  has 
become  very  apparent.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
Members  of  every  State  and  every  citi- 
zen, because  these  public  lands  are  not 
owned  by  certain  States  or  certain  areas 
but  are  the  property  of  all  the  people. 
There  are  many,  many  Intricate  ques- 
tions and  conflicts  which  have  to  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  regard  to  the  amount 
of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  this  question  prefaced 
in  this  fashion: 

It  is  true  that  there  are  untold  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  and  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  great  amount  of  in- 


vestment by  private  Interests  and  by  the 
Government  and,  perhaps,  by  both  in 
concert,  to  take  advantage  of  that  re- 
source. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  with  what  we 
already  know  about  the  resources,  if  we 
can  develop  the  proper  scientific  sophis- 
tication, these  values  might  run  into  tril- 
lions of  dollars  rather  than  into  billions 
of  dollars? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  may  I  say  that  in 
figuring  these  values,  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  what  we  put  Into  the 
operation  In  order  to  get  the  values  out. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  developing  all  of  the  values 
that  it  Is  possible  to  develop,  without  im- 
duly  dislodging  other  values  present  In 
the  same  area.  And,  where  private  enter- 
prise is  willing  to  do  the  job  and  where 
it  can  be  done  imder  the  procedures  of 
private  enterprise,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Goverrunent  should  step  into  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  our  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  see  that 
every  landowner  of  our  public  lands — 
and  that  includes  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States — gets  his  fair  share  from 
the  returns  from  these  areas  and  these 
values. 

I  do  not  desire  to  see  any  undue  or  any 
unconscionable  profits  go  to  anyone  in 
the  development  work,  and  neither  do  I 
in  the  research  work  which  Is  necessary. 
I  think  the  research  work  is  perhaps  the 
best  place  at  which  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  work  pretty  well  to- 
gether. Perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  have  quite  a  bit  to 
say  M  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
the  private  enterprise  developers  in  order 
to  see  to  It  that  the  other  vtilues  which 
our  citizens  enjoy  are  taken  care  of  at 
the  same  time  we  are  developing  the  pri- 
mary natural  resource  values. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
response. 

Many  decisions  with  respect  to  these 
resources  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  are,  in  effect,  an  oversight 
action  in  order  to  guarantee  that  all 
activities,  both  public  and  private,  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  we  make  our  rec- 
ommendations to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr. 
AsFiMALL],  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
for  having  seen  to  it  that  Public  Law  801 
was  observed  in  connection  with  this 
Commission.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
not  all  committees  of  the  Congress  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  801. 
So  I  do  commend  him  for  that. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  this  Commission  did  not  be- 
come operative  on  December  19,  1964, 
when  the  law  was  enacted,  why  it  was 


mid-July   1965  before  the  Commission 
even  started  to  begin  its  work? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  reply  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  as  frankly  as  I  possibly  can. 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  the  be- 
ginning between  Members  from  the 
other  body  and  Members  from  this  body 
who  sat  on  this  Commission  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  chairman.  I  tliink  I  shall 
go  no  further  than  that  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  compromise  was  finally 
arrived  at  when  It  was  suggested  by  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  now  speaking, 
serve  as  the  chairman  and  permit  one  of 
the  finest  staff  consultants  that  I  have 
ever  worked  with,  Mr.  Pearl,  the  present 
director,  to  be  director  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

We  lost  this  time  and  unavoidably  so. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  delay  took  place  but 
that  it  happened  is  a  fact.  The  final  deci- 
sion was  the  only  way  it  could  be  resolved. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who 
is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  never  had  one 
single  thought  that  he  would  ever  be 
chairman  of  this  Commission.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  load  himself  up  with 
the  great  number  of  duties  that  is  neces- 
sary to  actively  and  effectively  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

I  can  advise  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  that  I  am  not 
just  a  chairman  who  sits  Idly  by  and  sees 
the  staff  do  the  work. 

I  keep  my  finger  on  this  operation,  and 
make  the  decisions  that  a  chairman  must 
make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  becoming  costly,  or 
win  with  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  And 
I  presume — and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman's  statement — that  this 
land  review  is  necessary,  but  this  is  be- 
coming a  costly  enterprise  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  This  will  raise  the 
cost  of  the  Commission  to  $7,390,000,  and 
I  would  certainly  hope  this  wiU  be  the 
end  of  any  further  financing  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  continue  to  lower  my 
eyes  when  the  gentleman  puts  his  state- 
ment that  way,  but  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  win  not  be  back  here  for  additional 
time  or  for  extra  money. 

May  I  just  say — and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  brought  It  to  our 
attention — that  we  are  talking  in  values 
that  cannot  be  estimated,  and  such 
values  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  talking  In  terms  of  5,000  laws, 
50,000  rules  and  regulations.  For  all  of 
the  years,  we  have  made  three  attempts 
to  properly  and  effectively  review  our 
public  land  laws.  One  of  them  was  fairly 
successful.  The  other  two  axe  on  the 
shelf.  We  do  not  want  this  public  land 
law  division  study  to  end  up  on  the  shelf, 
although  there  Is  much  of  value  to  be 
foimd  in  each  of  them.  We  want  some- 
thing of  VEdue  to  come  out  of  this  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.    

The    SPEAKER    pro    temiwre    (Mr. 
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Pi  ICE) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
m  m  from  Oregon  [Mr.  WyattI. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
f  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rlae  In  support  of  H.R. 
II,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
9.'  1964  (78  Stat.  983).  establishing 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
__  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  two  principal  purposes  of  H.R. 
are:  First,  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  by 
years;  and  second,  to  increase  the 
„unt  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
finance  the  Commission's  work  by 
.390,000. 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 

^ was  established  for  the  purpose 

making  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
Les  applicable  to  the  use,  manage- 
„„  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
the  United  States.  The  Commission 
»^.v.  its  organization  meeting  in  mid- 
J  ily  1965  at  which  time  a  Chairman,  a 
Vice  Chairman,  and  a  director  were 
c  losen.  The  Commission  then  began  its 
w  ork  more  than  10  months  after  the  bill 
e  itabllshing  the  Commission  had  become 

li.w.  ^     ,    . 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  six 
B  [embers  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
i  resident  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members 

0  f  the  House  of  Representatives  appoint- 
el  by  the  Speaker,  divided  equally  be- 
t  veen  the  majority  and  minority  parties, 

1  lus  six  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
1  lent  from  outside  the  Federal  Qovem- 
iient,  and  a  19th  member  chosen  as 
(  hainnan  by  the  18  appointed  members. 

There  is  an  Advisory  CouncU  made  up 
<  f  representaUves  of  interested  Federal 
(  epartments  and  agencies,  eight  at  the 
1  resent  time,  and  25  individuals  chosen 
1  >y  the  Commission  to  be  representative 
(if  the  major  citizens  groups  interested 
la   problems   related   to   the   retention, 
oanagement.  and  disposition  of  the  pub- 
ic lands.  In  addition,  the  Gtovemor  of 
,  ach  of  the  50  States  has  named  a  rep- 
■esentative  to  work  closely  with  the  Com- 
nlssion  and  its  staff  and  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

The  executive  departments  and  agen- 
des  currently  represented  on  the  Ad- 
rtsory  Council  are  the  Departments  of 
ixe  Interior.  Agriculture.  Defense,  Jus- 
ice,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
FMersd  Power  Commission,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  HJl. 
12121  on  August  16,  1967.  These  hearings 
Impressed  the  committee  with  the  com- 
plete coverage  embraced  by  the  study 
program  that  has  been  developed  by  the 
C(«nmlsslon  staff.  The  34  subjects  iden- 
tified for  study  or  analysis  are  so  ar- 
ranged and  structured  as  to  assure  that 
all  facts  required  for  the  Commission's 
deliberations  will  be  before  the  Commis- 
sion when  it  arrives  at  its  conclusions 
and  makes  Its  recommendations. 

The  committee  was  also  pleased  with 
the  program  imdertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  permit  all  persons  to  be  heard 
who  have  views  as  to  the  retention,  man- 
agement,  or  disposition  of  fee  public 
lands.  In  meetings  across  fee  Nation 
from  fee  eastern  seaboard  to  fee  west 


coast  and  from  the  gulf  coast  to  Alaska, 
hundreds  of  witnesses  have  already  been 
heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  has  been 
fulfilling  the  legislative  intent  behind  its 
establishment  and,  since  its  organiza- 
tion, has  been  moving  diligently  and 
effectively  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  act  establishing  it. 

Under  the  act  of  September  19,  1964, 
establishing  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  submit  its  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1968.  The 
act  also  provides  for  dissolution  of  the 
Commission  by  June  30,  1969.  at  the 
latest  and  limits  to  $4  million  the  appro- 
priations that  may  be  made  for  all  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  convinced  that,  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  complete  the  comprehensive 
review  envisioned  when  it  was  estab- 
lished, additional  time  will  be  required, 
beyond  December  31.  1968,  for  submis- 
sion of  the  Commission's  report  and 
recommendations.  Completion  of  the 
studies  that  should  be  made  under  its  di- 
rection will  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  In  excess  of  the  existing  $4  million 
ceiling  on  appropriations. 

The  bulk  of  the  Commission's  study 
program  is  being  accomplished  imder 
contract  pursuant  to  specific  authority 
granted  to  the  Commission  by  fee  act  of 
September  19,  1964.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  also  believes 
that  fee  Commission's  estimate  of  first, 
a  requirement  to  have  until  Jime  30, 1970, 
to  submit  its  report  and  second,  $7,390,- 
000  for  all  expenses  are  reasonable. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  was  advised  that  of  the  ex- 
isting appropriation  authorization  of  $4 
million,  feere  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  $2,867,000.  Tills  leaves 
unappropriated  within  the  current  au- 
thorization ceiling,  $1,133,000,  an  amount 
that  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  fund  all 
of  fee  remaining  contract  studies  and  re- 
lated work  at  fee  level  plarmed  by  the 
Commission. 

Accordingly,  the  authorization  for  In- 
creased appropriations  is  essential  if  the 
Commission's  study  program  is  to  con- 
tinue as  plarmed.  This  study  program 
should  proceed  as  planned. 

Also  Included  in  H.R.  12121  Is  a  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  Commission,  at  its 
hearings,  to  take  testimony  or  receive 
evidence  under  oafe.  This  authority,  the 
Committee  believes.  Is  desirable. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  12121  will 
necessitate  a  Federal  expenditure  of  $3,- 
390,000.  Of  fee  additional  funds  to  be 
authorized,  $1,790,000  will  be  lor  contract 
and  related  costs  and  general  housekeep- 
ing expenses  other  than  persormel;  ad- 
ditional personnel  costs  are  estimated 
at  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  the  work  this 
Commission  is  doing  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. My  colleagues  residing  in 
fee  so-caUed  public  lands  States  re- 
alize fee  importance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
passageofHJl.  12121. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WYATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to 
say  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  at  the  first  meeting  and  also  the  last 
meeting,  when  we  embarked  upon  this 
project  a  couple  of  years  ago,  none  of  us 
really  were  aware  of  the  tremendous  job 
we  were  taking  on.  I  think  that  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  when  the  Com- 
mission asked  some  legal  firms  for  esti- 
mates as  to  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
make  merely  a  compilation  of  the  public 
land  laws,  one  legal  firm  estimated  there 
were  5,000  different,  separate  ordinances 
and  laws  passed  affecting  the  public 
lands.  Another  firm  estimated  there  were 
as  many  as  15,000  separate  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. So  it  is  a  tremendous  job  and  in 
my  judgment,  the  additional  time  and 
appropriation  is  justified. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs'  PubUc  Lands 
Subcommittee,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Earlier  this  year,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Forests  held  a  series  of  hearings  in  the 
Pacific  Norfewest  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  the  apportionment  of  forest  re- 
ceipts to  affected  local  governmental 
units.  Following  feese  field  hearings,  fur- 
ther hearings  were  held  In  the  subcom- 
mittee in  Washington.  D.C. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
present  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
is  causing  serious  concern  and  is  in  need 
of  revision.  However,  It  was  agreed  that 
further  consideration  of  legislative  ac- 
tion should  be  postponed  until  the  Forest 
Service  has  completed  its  study  of  prob- 
lems related  to  fee  retention,  manage- 
ment, and  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  fee  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, the  extension  of  which  we  are 
considering  today.  I  would  hope  these 
studies  will  be  expedited  so  as  not  to 
further  delay  needed  corrective  measures. 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  McClureI. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  here  concerning  the  importance  of 
this  Commission  not  only  to  people  who 
live  in  the  public  land  States  but  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
I  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  too  many  Members  of  this  House 
to  think  that  the  functions  of  this  Com- 
mission are  limited  to  the  interest  of 
those  people  who  dwell  in  States  that  are 
most  directly  affected.  I  think  it  takes 
only  the  most  rudimentary  kind  of  perus- 
al of  fee  Job  of  this  Commission  and 
the  laws  it  is  reviewing  to  realize  that 
the  entire  United  States  is  vitally  af- 
fected and  all  of  its  citizens  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  work  of  this  Commission. 
Certainly,  the  modest  extension  and 
increase  in  limds  required  by  the  ex- 
tension of  theii  work  is  amply  justified 
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by  fee  importance  and  scope  of  feeir 
labors. 

It  certainly  is  my  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  present  to  the  House  the  commenda- 
tion of  many  of  fee  people  of  my  State 
for  the  work  of  fee  Commission  and  the 
hopes  it  has  for  the  future  under  fee 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  I  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  fee 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
support  of  fee  pending  bill.  H.R.  12121. 
amending  the  act  establishing  the  Public 
Land  Review  Commission  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  for  an  additional 
year  and  to  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  operation  of  fee  Commission. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  echo  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl],  the- gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  HallI,  and  ofeers 
concerning  fee  tremendous  work  that 
has  been  done  by  our  chairman,  work 
which  I  think  Is  very  vital.  Chairman 
AsPiNAU.  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  hardworking  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. To  add  to  his  many  ofeer  respon- 
sibilities this  burden  as  Chairman  of  fee 
Commission,  I  felnk  Is  really  asking  a 
great  deal  of  a  man  who  is  now  so  fully 
participating  in  the  affairs  of  Congress. 
He  has  indeed  done  a  commendable  job. 
I  think  fee  work  of  this  Commission  is 
vital  to  the  people  of  my  State  of  Alaska 
as  well  as  to  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

Ttiere  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  leg- 
islation on  fee  books  which  Is  antiquated, 
outmoded,  and  very  badly  needs  to  be 
reviewed  and  overhauled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  overwhelming  support  to 
this  legislation  which  I  think  so  impor- 
tant. I  would  like  to  see  the  House  pass 
this  bill  by  a  very  strong  vote. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  felnk  fee  distinguished 
Speaker  and  fee  Members  of  fee  House 
may  be  interested  In  having  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  remind  feem  as  to  the 
percentage  of  fee  land  £u:ea  of  his  State 
which  Is  stm  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  owned  by  fee  people  or 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  At  fee  time  we  of 
Alaska  received  fee  status  of  statehood, 
the  U.S.  Government  owned  99  percent 
of  our  land.  We  were  given  aufeoriza- 
tion  to  select  104  million  acres  of  land 
under  fee  statehood  enabling  legislation. 
We  still  have  a  great  deal  of  selection  to 
accomplish,  for  at  fee  present  time  fee 
U.S.  Government  still  owns  95  percent 
of  the  land  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  fee  gentle- 
man from  Mlfifiouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  only  two  questions. 
I  do  not  specifically  direct  feem  to  fee 
gentleman  who  has  fee  time.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  this  $3,390,000  is  within 
the  Presidential  budget  for  this  year. 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  think  Chairman 
AspiNALL  would  like  to  resi>ond  to  feat 
question. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  fee 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  fee  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  has  fee  blessing  of 
fee  Bureau  of  fee  Budget  and.  if  neces- 
sary, the  money  will  be  placed  In  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  to  take  care 
of  what  is  needed  of  this  aufeorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional    minutes   to    the   gentleman 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
further  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  finished  wife  that 
question. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  heard  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  an  issue  of  this,  one  way 
or  fee  other.  But  I  would  think  that 
when  we  have  34  percent  of  fee  acreage 
of  fee  United  States  in  public  domain, 
or  21  times  fee  size  of  fee  State  of  Iowa, 
we  should  periiaps  have  a  Land  Review 
Commission.  But  is  fee  answer  to  my 
original  question  affirmative  or  negative? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  affirmative. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  afarmative.  The  item 
is  in  fee  budget,  then,  for  fee  current 
year? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A  part  was  in  fee 
budget  for  the  current  year.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  it  back  until 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  was  brought  In.  because  we  were  not 
able  at  that  time  to  make  a  case  for  fee 
contract  operations. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
was  confused  about  fee  question  of  fee 
supplemental  budget. 

The  ofeer  question  is.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
have  fee  names  of  the  Commission?  I 
do  not  find  them  in  fee  report  or  else- 
where. I  understand  that  fee  distin- 
guished chairman  Lb  fee  Chairman  of  fee 
Commission.  I  also  understand  feere  are 
Members  from  bofe  bodies  of  Congress 
and  members-at-large  appointed  to  fee 
Commission. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fee 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  fee  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINAXjL.  Members  from  fee 
House  side  are:  Walter  S.  Baring,  Roy 
A,  Taylor,  Morris  K.  Udall,  John  P. 
Saylor,  Laurknce  J.  BURTOir,  and  Joh« 
H.  Kyl. 

The  members  from  the  other  body  are: 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, Alan  Bible,  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
Gordon  Allott,  and  Lsn  B.  Jordan. 

The  feree  members  on  the  majority 
side  on  the  Commission,  of  course,  are 
new  members  to  fee  Commission  because 
fee  three  ofeer  members  did  not  return 
to  fee  90th  Congress. 

The  lay  members  are  as  follows: 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Gov.  Philip 
Hoff,  H.  Byron  Mock,  who  serves  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Dr.  Robert  Emmet  Clark.  Dr. 
Maurice  Goddard,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  E. 
Smith. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  members  are  primarily  from 
the  public  lands  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  correct,  al- 
though we  have  Governor  Hoff  from 
Vermont,  we  have  Laurance  Rockefeller 
from  New  York  and  we  have  Maurice 
Goddard,  director  of  natural  resources  in 
Pennsylvania.  Also,  we  have  Congress- 
men John  P.  Saylor  and  Roy  A.  Taylor 
from  the  East. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
yielding.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJR.  12121. 
with  a  title  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  fee 
rules  were  suspended  and  fee  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  fee 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  909  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  fee  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  909 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  at  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reoolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8t*te  of  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12048) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  p\irposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  tor  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Commltte*  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  reoonunlt. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
xiot  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  fee  House. 

A  call  of  fee  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  fee  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  feeir 
names : 


[Roll  No.  2271 

Addabbo 

Davis,  Oa. 

Glalmo 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Delaney 

Gibbons 

Anderson. 

Dlggs 

Orover 

Tenn. 

Donohua 

Oubear 

Barrett 

DulsU 

Hanna 

Bingham 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash 

Bow 

Everett 

Harsha 

Brock 

XvlnB,Tum. 

HoUfleUt 

Button 

Fallon 

Howard 

Celler 

Flno 

Hungat« 

Clausen. 

Ford, 

Irwin 

DonB. 

OenldD. 

Jones,  H.O. 

Gorman 

Oettja 

Karth 

23  $10 


KMi  temneler 
Kir  »,  N.T. 
Lot  g.  La. 

Lu)  ens 

Met  Earthy 
Uci  :uIlocb 
Mc]  iwen 
Mai  donald, 

K&SB. 

ttlctiel 

Mo!  rto.  N.  Mex. 
Mu  phy,  N.T. 
O '^  :U1,  Mas8. 

"he  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Me  mbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  q  iorum. 

]  iy  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ce<  dings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi  h. 
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PhUbln 

Shipley 

Plrnla 

Smith.  Iowa 

Puclnsltl 

Stephens 

Rarlctc 

Stuckey 

Resnlck 

Teague,  Tex. 

Rlegle 

nilman 

Rodlno 

Walker 

Ronaa 

WatklnB 

Rost«nkowskl 

White 

RoudebuBh 

Wiggins 

Satterfleld 

Williams,  Miss 

St.  Onge 

WllUs 

Saylor 

Wydler 
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]Ai.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
mlautes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IN  r.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
sel '  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ca  llfomla  is  recognized. 

ilr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tioa  909  provides  an  open  rule  with  5 
ho  ITS  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  H.K..  12048  to  amend  further  the  Por- 
el(  n  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
an  i  for  other  purposes. 

3Jl.  12048  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tic  n  of  $3,158,916,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
19  58,  and  $3,576,545,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye  ir  1969. 

Vlr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  mixed 
eniotions  that  I  discuss  this  particular 
bi:  I  on  this  occasion,  because  for  the  last 
12  years  I  have  supported  the  Poreign 
Assistance  Act.  In  the  light  of  recent 
evsnts,  and  In  the  light  of  the  deficit, 
wliich.  for  a  certainty,  will  exceed  $20 
bl  Uon  and  possibly  up  to  $30  billion  for 
th  s  year,  I  think  this  Is  a  bill  that  the 
Hi  »use  should  give  very  close  and  careful 
cc  nslderation  to. 

There  are  several  rather  controversial 

cts  about  this  bill  this  year  in  addl- 

to  those  that  the  House  has  consid- 

on  Poreign  Assistance  Act  proposals 

One  is  that  the  bill  carries  a  2- 

authorization. 

There  la  some  concern  by  a  great 

people  as  to  whether  or  not,  in 

Ught  of  world  events,  we  can  look 

id    sufQclently    to    determine    what 

1969  authorization  should  be.  I  am 

this  Is  a  subject  that  will  receive 

great  deal  of  consideration  during  the 

hours  of  general  debate  and  probably 

be  subject  to  some  amendment. 
There  Is  another  very  controversial 
p;  ovlsion  In  the  bill,  which  I  am  sure  we 
111  hear  a  great  deal  about,  regarding 
jurisdictional  question,  because,  in  the 
which  will  be  before  us  if  this  re- 
solution Is  adopted,  there  is  a  provision 
the    Poreign    Affairs    Committee 
jurisdiction  over  Public  Law  480. 
Is  a  subject  which  has  for  the  past, 
believe,  14  years  been  imder  the  juris- 
ction  of  the  Committee  on  AgriciUture. 
is  my  understanding  that  some  mem- 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  will 
h^ve  some  comments  to  make  with  ref- 

to  this  change  in  jurisdiction. 

Let  me  say  that  as  one  Member  of  the 
llouse,  I  would  have  little  concern  about 
t.  lis  transfer  if  we  make  certain  that  the 
fading  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
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be  done  imder  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved  be  a  part  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  think  one 
of  the  things  we  should  bear  in  mind  is 
that  If  that  were  true  for  this  year,  in- 
stead of  $3  billion  or  more  we  would 
probably  be  talking  about  a  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $5  billion  or  more. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  some 
concern  about  this  proposal  in  the  light 
of  our  budgetary  situation,  and  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  I,  for  one,  ex- 
pect to  be  on  the  floor  and  listen  to  the 
debate  that  will  develop.  I  would  here 
today  uige  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  permit  the  House  to 
work  its  will,  but  in  addition  I  v.ould 
certainly  urge  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  be  in  attendance  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  order  that  when 
we  finally  do  vote,  we  will  vote  with  as 
much  knowledge  and  xinderstandlng  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  concerning  this  very 
controversial  matter. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over  the 
years,  and  I  have  listened  year  after 
year  to  discussions  about  the  pipeline 
and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  pipe- 
line. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
figures  set  forth  in  the  report  show  there 
Is  approximately  $6  billion  in  the  pipe- 
line. It  would  seem  that  this  could  be 
going  a  long  way  toward  carrying  the 
program  when  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
emergency  when  there  are  more  calls 
for  dollars  than  there  are  dollars  to  go 
around,  in  face  of  the  fact  we  are  being 
asked  today  to  increase  taxes  on  the 
American  people. 

if  for  one,  having  spent  some  2  weeks 
in  California  and  in  my  district  recently, 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  concerned  about  the  tax 
burden,  and  just  how  far  and  how  much 
further  we  can  go  in  increasing  that  bur- 
den. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  today's 
rate  of  income  we  have  reduced  taxes 
on  the  American  people  by  almost  $25 
billion  in  the  last  4  years,  we  have  to 
realize  that  to  a  large  extent  those  re- 
ductions at  the  Federal  level  have  been 
absorbed  by  local  and  State  Increases  in 
taxes,  so  the  American  people  today  are 
heavUy  burdened. 

These  again  are  matters  that  I  think 
we  should  consider  as  to  how  much.  If 
any,  of  this  bill  could  be  put  off  or  could 
be  held  over  imtil  such  time  as  we  might 
have  been  able  to  solve  the  Vietnam 
situation  and  some  of  the  other  problems 
that  confront  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  909  in  order  that 
the  House  might  consider  more  fully  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  two  programs,  the  foreign  aid 
and  the  other  giveaway  programs  on 
wheat  and  so  forth,  and  says  that  is  ap- 
proximately $5  billion,  there  are  many 
other  spigots  in  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  if  all  of  them  were  lumped 
together  would  it  not  come  nearer  to  $8 
billion  or  $9  billion,  rather  than  the  $5 
billion  the  gentleman  spoke  of? 


Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  as  my  colleague 
from  Florida  has  indicated,  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  programs  which  involve 
themselves  certainly  in  foreign  assist- 
ance of  one  kind  or  another.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  things  like  the  Peace  Corps 
and  a  number  of  our  other  programs 
which  certainly  fall  within  that  general 
category. 

Actually,  what  the  total  would  amount 
to  is  a  figure  the  Member  from  California 
does  not  have  in  hand,  but  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  substantially  above  $5  billion. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  if  we  apply  the  in- 
terest we  are  paying  on  the  approximately 
$125  billion  or  $140  billion  that  we  have 
borrowed  to  put  forward  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, would  not  the  gentleman  hazard 
the  guess  that  probably  the  foreign  aid 
program  today  is  costing  as  much  as  $10 
billion,  $12  billion,  or  even  as  much  as 
$15  biUion? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  agree  it  is  costing  us  a  lot  of  money. 
The  American  taxpayer  today  is  having 
second  thoughts. 

In  line  with  what  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said 
the  other  day,  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  certain  programs,  if  we  do  not  take  a 
good  look  at  them  and  make  certain  that 
the  moneys  are  properly  spent  and  waste 
eliminated,  then  the  people  some  of  these 
days  are  going  to  elect  a  Congress  which 
will  do  that.  I  believe  that  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  90th  Congress,  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  make  as  certain  as  pos- 
sible that  these  dollars  are  well  spent 
and  to  cut  out  those  not  well  spent. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are  now  spending  $12  billion  in  Vietnam? 
Is  this  not  extending  our  national  se- 
curity? If  we  had  Vietnam  situations 
elsewhere,  we  could  be  spending  more 
than  $25  billion  for  national  security. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agree  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  in  the  national  interest  and  for 
our  national  security? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  certainly  has  been 
the  intent  of  it.  Certainly  that  has  been 
my  justification,  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  over  the  years  in 
supporting  the  program,  because  to  me 
it  was  part  of  our  defense.  It  was  a  part 
of  our  national  security. 

I  am  sure  and  I  am  confident,  because 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Morgan,  and  for  all  of  the 
members  of  his  great  committee,  that  it 
Is  in  their  continued  belief  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  national  security 
and  national  defense  that  this  bill  is 
brought  here. 

At  the  same  time,  I  say  I  believe  we 
as  individual  Members  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  dissect,  to  listen,  to  discuss  and 
to  ti-y  to  know  as  much  as  we  can-«bout 
it.  If  there  are  areas  In  this  bill  which 
can  be  put  over  or  carried  over,  which 
we  can  do  without,  certainly  this  Is  the 
year  we  should  do  so.  This  Is  basic  to  my 
ple.'i. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
and  good  colleague  from  Wisconsin  that 
we  are  continuing  to  spend  moneys  that 
we  do  not  have  trying  to  buy  friends  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  have  fewer  friends 
today,  after  the  tremendous  outpouring 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  of  this  country, 
than  we  have  ever  had  in  our  lives.  We  do 
not  have  any  friends.  To  say  that  this 
is  for  national  security  or  to  build  up 
friendship  just  does  not  go  over,  because 
we  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  can  only  answer  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  by  saying  I  know 
of  his  personal  dedication.  As  I  said,  this 
was  the  intent  of  the  program.  I  believe 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  We  would 
hope  it  would  do  that. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  that  in  many 
instances,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  jrield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  very  interested  in 
hearing  the  gentleman  mention  that 
some  P8u^  of  the  program  for  this  year 
could  be  put  over  because  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion carryover  figure  he  mentioned. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  page  7 
(rf  the  report.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
unobligated  and  mu-eserved  fimds  for  all 
agencies,  including  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram smd  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
have  $50  billion  unreserved  and  unobli- 
gated. The  amount  unexpended  for  these 
agencies  was  $125  billion. 

If  the  gentleman  merely  wEints  to  draw 
on  unexpended  and  unobligated  fimds 
to  cut  down  the  deficit  he  should  not  con- 
centrate on  the  foreign  aid  program. 
There  are  many  other  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  we  could  take  into 
accoxmt,  and  we  would  not  have  to  be 
worried  about  a  $30  billion  deficit  if  we 
could  take  over  the  $50  billion  of  un- 
obligated and  unreserved  funds  available 
as  of  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again, 
as  I  have  suggested  before,  hope  that 
wherever  we  have  funds  we  can  use  and 
it  is  imnecessary  to  appropriate  new 
funds,  that  now  is  the  time  to  cut  back 
on  those  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  practically 
everything  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisK]  said  in  presenting  this  rule 
for  the  majority  side  and  especially  the 
comments  he  made  concerning  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  particu- 
larly its  chairman. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
dicated when  he  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  he  has  always  envisioned 
he  would  have  a  fight  whenever  he 
brought  a  foreign  affairs  bill  to  the  floor 
of  this  House.  I  think  this  year  he  is 
probably  going  to  have  more  of  a  fight 
tban  ever,  because  at  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  $28  bil- 


lion to  $30  billion  deficit,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  ask- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the 
taxpayers,  if  you  please,  to  come  up  with 
an  additional  10-percent  tax,  or  surtax, 
at  a  time  when  this  Congress  has  already 
raised  the  debt  ceiling  so  we  can  pay  our 
bills  and  the  prospect  is  that  even  before 
we  adjourn  this  Congress  we  might  have 
to  raise  it  again,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  year  when  the  good  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  going  to  have  more  of  a  fight 
than  perhaps  they  bargained  for  in  years 
past. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  one  who  has  not  sup- 
ported this  program,  that  it  really  has 
not  paid  off  in  friends.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  here  if  this  is  what  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is — namely,  to 
buy  friends  around  the  world — that  it 
just  has  not  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  been  one 
of  the  individuals  who  believed  you  can- 
not buy  friends,  because  they  do  not  stay 
bought.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  minority 
views  on  page  131  of  the  report  of  this 
committee,  you  will  find  it  says : 

Never  has  the  lutllity  of  foreign  aid  been 
more  obvious. 

In  20  years  of  do-goodlsm,  the  United 
States  has  spent  130  blUlon  U.S.  taxpayers' 
dollars.  There  are  122  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  nearly  90  percent  of  whom  at  one 
time  or  another  have  received  U.S.  assistance. 
Yet  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  and  at 
the  U.N.  have  shown  we  have  little  or  no 
Influence  with  member  countries  of  that  or- 
ganization. This  raises  an  obvious  question  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  aid  as  an  arm 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

After  20  years  of  VS.  foreign  aid,  we 
should  inventory  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today. 

The  failure  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
win  friends  for  America  was  demonstrated 
anew  during  the  most  recent  world  crisis — 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  When  the  key  vote 
was  taken  at  the  United  Nations  on  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  Israel  to  withdraw  uncon- 
ditionally from  captured  torltory,  such 
U.S.  "friends"  as  Prance  and  India  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tet  during  the  past  20 
years,  France  alone  received  over  (9  billion  In 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid.  It  has  yet 
to  repay  its  World  War  I  debts.  India  through 
fiscal  1966  had  received  $6.7  billion  In  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

So  it  goes  in  this  report.  It  seems  to 
me  that  If  this  is  really  a  program  to  win 
friends,  the  history  of  Uie  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  support  It. 

Now,  this  bUl  is  for  a  2-year  authorlza^ 
tion,  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

This  House  has  always  prided  itself 
since  I  have  been  here  in  attempting  to 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  the  other  body 
would  accept.  We  have  been  under  the 
other  body  in  every  instance  that  I  can 
recall. 

I  read  just  recently  where  the  other 
body  has  already  acted  on  this  bill.  They 
cut  it  some  $800  million.  We  have  not 
made  those  substantial  cuts  in  this  bill. 
I  would  hope  that  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  when  this  matter  is  open  for  debate 
for  Emiendment,  that  some  sizable  cuts 
could  be  made. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  we  have  over  $6  billion  in  the 
so-called  pipeline.  Surely  these  funds 
might  be  obligated  to  some  extent.  But 
it  seems  to  me  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for 


$3,158,919,000  for  1  year,  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at  this  pipeline  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  are  not  some 
sources  where  we  can  make  up  for  this 
money. 
The  pipeline  is  as  follows : 

THE    PIPELINE-ECONOMIC   AND    MILITARY- UNDER    THE 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


|ln  thousands  ol  dollars! 

Unliqui- 

Estimated 

dated  obli- 

unex- 

gations. 

pended 

June  30, 

balance. 

1966 

June  30. 

1967 

Development  loans $1,924,530  $1,842,752 

Technical  assistance 267,062  256,341 

Alliance  lor  Progress: 

Loans 1,091,064  1,074,962 

Grants 86,162  81,060 

IDBtrusttund 26b,179  210,543 

Supporting  assistance 537,861  6S6, 173 

Contingency  fund 151.611  68,364 

International  organiiations 158,862  191, 5?82 

Other  proprams _...  27,891  26.728 

Undistributed (40.595)  36.015 

Total,  economic  assistance...  4,469,617  4,454,520 

Europe 2.270  1,160 

Africa 438,065  436,065 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 1.501,682  1,374,834 

East  Asia 400,011  438.700 

Vietnam..  432,679  484,679 

Latin  America 1,499,642  1,414,048 

Nonreglonal  235,863  269,019 

Undistributed (40,595)  36,015 

Total,  economic  assistance.  .  4, 469, 617  4,  454,  520 

Military  assistance  pipeline 1,628,400 

Total  available  for  expenditure 
Irom  lunds  appropriated  in 

prior  years 6,082,920 


Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  pointed  out,  there  are 
some  jurisdictional  questions  involved 
here.  That  will  be  debated,  because  in  two 
instances,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  already  crossed  that  thresh- 
old during  this  session  of  Congress.  We 
have  already  taken  care  of  the  matter  of 
Public  Law  480  over  which  the  Congress 
has  jurisdiction  and  on  the  matter  of 
military  assistance,  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready acted. 

The  foreign  assistance  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
includes  an  authorization  not  requested 
by  the  President  for  appropriations  of 
$84.1  million,  of  which  $60  million  is  to 
pay  the  U.S.  share  of  the  construction  of 
NATO  multilaterally  financed  infrastruc- 
ture and  $24.1  million  is  for  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  international  military  headquar- 
ters throughout  the  world.  As  the  House 
is  aware,  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1968,  H.R. 
11722  which  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  House,  also  provides  for  this  same  $60 
million  infrastructure,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bUl  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  H.R.  10738,  which  has 
also  been  passed  by  the  House,  similarly 
Includes  the  same  $24.1  million  for  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance (josts  of  international  military 
headquarters. 

With  respect  to  these  two  items,  the 
foreign  aid  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  accord- 
ingly in  direct  confiict  with  the  actions 
already  taken  by  this  House.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  asks  that  the 
House  annul  its  prior  actions  and  re- 
transfer  these  programs  back  to  the  for- 
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Bign  assistance  program.  The  argiiments 
advanced  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  In  its  report  for  doing  so  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

First.  The  authorization  for  these  pro- 
grams have  always  been  part  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

Second.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Commlt- 
tse  is  In  a  better  position  than  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  assure  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  these  costs  Is  kept  at  a 
reasonable  percentage,  since  the  judg- 
ment as  to  how  much  the  share  of  the 
various  NATO  members  should  be  in- 
volves economic  and  political  considera- 
tions rather  than  military. 

Third.  A  greater  effort  would  be  made 
to  secure  NATO  multilateral  financing  of 
military  installations  in  Europe  for  the 
iise  of  NATO  forces,  including  our  own, 
if  such  funds  continued  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram than  if  Defense  Department  funds 
are  used  because  it  Is  easier  for  those 
responsible  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  allocate  Defense  Department  funds  for 
our  own  construction  than  to  have  these 
requirements  go  through  the  processes 
necessary  to  obtain  NATO  financing. 

Fo\u-th.  In  SKldltion  it  was  argued  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the 
funds  for  these  programs  could  be  better 
Identified  if  they  were  part  of  a  small 
bill  such  as  our  foreign  assistance  bill 
rather  than  being  a  part  of  a  large  De- 
fense Department  budget.  But  really — 
really,  my  colleagues — the  primary  rea- 
son for  bringing  military  and  economic 
assistance  together  again  In  this  bill  was 
given  by  the  good  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  when  he  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  he  in- 
dicated some  doubt  that  the  economic 
assistance  program  could  pass  without 
it. 

That  is  the  real  reason,  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  for  bringing  them  back  to- 
gether again. 
The  counterarguments  are  as  follows: 
First.  These  programs  were  originally 
Included  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
because  at  their  inception  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  cost  of  these  programs  was  dis- 
proportionate of  our  use  of  the  facilities. 
and  hence  in  fact  constituted  foreign  aid. 
This  situation  no  longer  exists. 
At  the  present  time  our  share  of  the 
Infrastnicture  cost  is  equivalent  to  our 
use  of  these  facilities  and  accordingly  it 
can  no  longer  be  considered  foreign  aid. 
Second.  The  argument  that  the  cost- 
sharing  formula  involves  economic  and 
political  considerations  goes  too  far.  As 
the  House  well  knows,  economic  and  po- 
litical considerations  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  decisions  to  deploy  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  It  would  be  accordingly 
logical  imder  this  line  of  reasoning  for 
the   Cwnmittee  on   Foreign   Affairs   to 
claim  jurisdiction  over  much  of  the  De- 
fense Department  budget. 

Moreover,  at  this  stage  in  the  history 
of  NATO,  we  can  be  quite  confident  that, 
even  without  the  considerable  Infiuence 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 

cost 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 


The  cost-sharing  formula  is  not  likely 
to  be  subject  to  any  significant  changes. 
Further,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
military  consideration  plays  no  role.  In- 
deed, as  pointed  out  last  October  in  the 
45th  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  House  Report  No. 
2323,  page  10: 

The  Department  of  State  Is  not  Involved 
In  deciding  whether  projects  are  eligible  for 
cost-sharing  under  the  NATO  Infrastructure 
program.  This  Is  strictly  a  military  responsi- 
bility. 


I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia when  he  says  that  if  this  is  going 
to  go  over  to  the  foreign  aid  field  and  is 
going  to  go  to  the  Committete  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  then  take  that  $2  billion  plus  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget 
and  put  it  where  it  belongs. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl  said  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  when  he  testified  in  opposition  to 
this  proposal  to  put  Public  Law  480  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 


Third.  The  argument  that  there  will  be 
tighter  control  of  Defense  Department 
expenditures  for  construction  of  U.S. 
facilities  in  the  NATO  area,  if  the  mili- 
tary assistance  appropriation  continued 
to  fund  the  multilaterally  financed  facil- 
ities, is  on  its  face  self-defeating.  A 
better  means  could  be  adapted  for  U.S. 
Defense  Department  funds  through  the 
use  of  unilateral  projects  that  could  have 
multilateral  financing,  then  placing  ju- 
risdiction for  both  in  the  committee 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment expenditure. 

Fourth  is  the  argument  advanced  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  the  infra- 
structure had  to  be  lower  in  a  military 
construction  bill.  The  fact,  however.  Is 
that  the  infrastructure  program  is  a  line 
item  in  a  military  construction  bill,  but 
is  lumped  with  a  grant-aid  program  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

So  much  for  that  jurisdictional  dispute 
that  the  House  has  already  acted  upon, 
as  I  said  eariier,  but  will  have  power  to 
act  on  again  in  this  bill. 

On  the  matter  of  who  should  have 
jurisdiction  in  Public  Law  480,  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  being  very  close  to  this  program,  I 
have  watched  its  progress,  and  in  my 
very  humble  judgment  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  the  proper  committee  with 
reference  to  Public  Law  480.  and  to  trans- 
fer its  jurisdiction  now  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  me  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  This  was  ill  considered — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  not  considered, 
when  this  matter  was  being  debated  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  was  an  item  that  was  stuck  in, 
if  the  information  comes  to  me  correctly, 
at  the  last  moment,  after  all  public  hear- 
ings had  come  to  an  end. 

This  Is  a  very  vital  program,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia when  he  says  that  if  Public  Law  480 
is  to  be  transferred  over  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  then  agriculture — 
the  farmers,  if  you  please — should  no 
longer  be  charged  with  this  foreign  aid 
giveaway  program. 

You  know  the  farmer  always  gets  the 
finger  pointed  at  him  about  the  high 
cost  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  imder  that  budget  there  are  a  lot  of 
Public  Law  480  expenditures  where  the 
school  lunch  program  is  directly  charged 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then 
there  is  the  new  breakfast  program.  So  it 
goes — a  long  list  of  expenditures  and  pro- 
grams completely  unrelated  to  the  farm- 
ers or  what  the  farmers  are  getting  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
the  farmer  is  still  being  charged  with  all 
this. 


They   want   the    cow   without    furnishing 
the  feed. 

I  believe  that  was  a  very  apt  way  to 
put  it — if  they  want  that  cow,  let  them 
also  furnish  the  feed  and  no  longer 
charge  the  American  farmer  for  its  keep. 
Mr.  Speaker,  much  can  be  said  and 
much  will  be  said  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  program,  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
now,  should  pass  at  all.  But  certainly  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  the 
right  thing  when  the  committee  granted 
5  full  hours  of  debate  with  an  open  rule 
so  that  this  House  could  be  fully  and 
completely  heard  not  only  as  to  these 
jurisdictional  questions  but  also  on  the 
questions  as  to  merit  of  passing  this  bill 
at  all. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
what  would  happen  if  we  did  not  pass 
this  bill— would  the  world  faU  apart? 
No,  it  would  not — no,  it  would  not. 

I  think  if  we  would  do  exactly  that  and 
not  pass  this  bill  at  all,  we  would  be  doing 
the  right  thing  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
also  for  these  so-called  friends— who 
cease  to  exist  when  we  need  them  and 
we  would  be  putting  it  on  the  record  that 
no  longer  &re  we  going  to  buy  their 
friendship. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  speaks  ol 
our  national  security.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  If  this  is  se- 
curity for  the  United  States,  military  as- 
sistance, would  not  the  gentleman  at  the 
present  time  like  to  have  the  $130  bil- 
lion we  poured  out  In  the  rat  holes  of 
this  earth  in  military  hardware  so  that 
we  could  really  defend  this  country  and 
so  that  no  combination  of  nations  would 
dare  to  attack  us? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, it  would  be  nice  to  have  the  $130 
billion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  just  Uke  to 
add  for  the  record  that  it  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  it  as  to  why  we  spend 
this  money.  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  before  our  committee 
now  for  some  9  years  and  I  have  never 
heard  the  point  made  that  we  were  try- 
ing to  buy  friends.  Of  course,  according 
to  one's  point  of  view,  it  might  appear 
that  that  seems  to  be  the  case.  But  really 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  merely  to 
participate  in  a  program  of  mutual  se- 
curity and  if  our  friends  stay  with  us, 
then  that  is  fine.  If  they  do  not  remain 
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our  friends,  then  I  think  what  is  really 
important  is  that  we  try  to  maintain 
peace. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  just  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  has  been  on  the 
committee  a  good  many  years  and  if  he 
has  not  come  across  the  phrase  he  can 
find  it  in  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  heard  the 
phrase  but  I  say  that  that  is  not  the 
thrust  nor  the  crux  of  the  program — 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  our  mutual 
security. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains a  rather  remarkable  provision.  Very 
close  to  the  end  of  the  bill  you  will  find 
on  page  45  where  it  provides  as  follows : 

8«c.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
U  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  Act  as  part  IV 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  as 
amended; 

I  make  no  charges,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  it  is  rather  unusual  procedure  for  a 
committee  to  come  in  and  take  a  pro- 
gram of  another  committee  that  has 
worked  real  well — and  I  believe  that  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  As- 
sistance Act,  has  been  about  as  success- 
ful as  any  of  our  foreign  operations  of 
which  I  know.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it 
has  a  good  deal  more  general  acceptance 
and  support  than  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has.  I  wonder  if  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  simply  seeking  to  go  out 
and  grab  up  somebody  else's  "children" 
and  march  them  down  the  street  to  make 
a  good  appearance.  Are  you  trying  to  use 
our  children  to  get  on  relief?  I  do  not 
know  just  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  But 
I  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  support 
our  little  Sue. 

For  the  Record,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
who  I  see  is  present,  wlU  repeat  here,  so 
that  it  may  go  in  the  Record — and  I 
know  he  will  repeat  it — what  he  said 
before  the  Rules  Committee  when  I  asked 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  that  hereafter  all  of 
the  costs  of  Public  Law  480  should  be 
charged  to  foreign  assistance  and  not  to 
agriculture? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  my  intention. 
The  funds  for  Public  Law  480  should 
be  included  In  the  foreign  assistance  re- 
quest and  in  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  frag- 
mented. It  is  now  spread  around  about 
Ave  different  executive  agencies.  I  per- 
sonally want  it  all  back  under  the  same 
umbrella  where  we  can  watch  it. 

Mr.  Passman  and  I  were  talking  today 
about  it.  He  said,  "We  have  a  $9  billion 
foreign  aid  program."  I  agree  with  him 
that  our  assistance  to  other  countries  In- 
cludes much  more  than  is  in  this  bill.  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  this  program 
K>  the  point  at  which  the  people  and  the 


Congress  can  evaluate  it,  we  will  have  to 
have  it  in  one  package. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
he  is  going  to  pay  the  bill  and  not  ask 
us  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  certainly  will.  The 
money  ought  to  come  out  of  the  same 
packet  as  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  have  the  answer 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  have  the  answer.  The 
gentleman  says  that  his  committee  is 
going  to  feed  the  cow  as  well  as  milk  her. 
I  want  that  remembered  next  year.  I 
want  that  remembered  because  this  pro- 
gram, rather  than  being  a  fragmenta- 
tion, or  getting  sometlilng  back,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  this  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram originated  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  It  did  not  originate  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  has 
never  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  has 
always  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  has  a  pretty 
good  reputation.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  the  "old  girl," 
we  want  to  protect  that  reputation.  If 
you  want  to  take  over  the  responsibility 
and  care  for  the  program,  that  becomes 
your  responsibility  and  not  ours;  but  we 
feel  that  having  done  a  creditable  job, 
this  House  might  be  well  advised  to  keep 
this  part  of  the  program  right  where  it 
is. 

We  submit  that  this  program  has  met 
the  test  of  public  favor,  and  we  submit 
that  there  are  other  programs  that  have 
not. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  when  you  add 
approximately  $2  billion  to  your  already 
rather  heavy  bill,  it  is  going  to  be  pretty 
difficult  sailing  to  carry  it  through.  But 
that  again  Is  the  problem  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  merely  want  to  put  this  House  on 
notice  that,  as  we  get  into  the  discussion 
of  this  bill,  we  expect  in  fairness  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  We 
cannot  do  anything  about  this  under  the 
rule  until  right  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  and 
I  want  again  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  if  he  is  going 
to  give  us  time  to  discuss  this  amendment 
along  in  the  late  wee  hours  when  every- 
one is  calling  "Vote,  vote,  vote."  I  want 
to  know  how  much  time  I  will  get  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  because  I  know  we  are 
going  to  be  crowded.  I  know  that  we  are 
going  to  be  making  motions  to  cut  off 
all  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  hear  what  we 
are  going  to  get  in  the  way  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  mo- 
tions to  cut  off  debate,  because  I  am  sure 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  discussed 
fully.  I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  put- 
ting this  provision  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
but  since  the  committee  voted  24  to  0  to 


include  it,  I  must  teU  the  gentleman  that 
I  Intend  to  defend  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  floor,  and  I  certainly  intend 
to  try  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fully. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  want  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  gentleman  will  have  full  op- 
portunity for  debate. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  not  so  Interested 
in  the  time  allotted  for  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  as  in  the  time  we  can  expect 
to  Eisk  our  questions. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  When  the  time  comes 
for  general  debate,  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  should  refresh  his  memory 
about  the  origin  of  Public  Law  480.  Pub- 
lic Law  480  actually  had  Its  genesis  in 
section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953.  Mr.  Burleson  and  Dr.  Judd  were 
the  originators  of  section  550.  Certainly, 
the  subject  matter  of  Public  Law  480  be- 
gan with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  I  want  the  gentleman  to  refresh  his 
memory  on  it  before  we  come  back  to 
debate  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  this 
amendment.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  amendment  in  the  Foreign  AflAirs 
Committee  was  what  Dr.  Morgan  nas 
pointed  out;  namely,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams should  be  coordinated  in  one 
committee. 

In  1954  there  was  a  tremendous  abun- 
dance of  surplus  food.  This  is  what 
prompted  our  former  colleague.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Judd,  and  Congressman  BmaESON 
from  Texas  to  come  up  with  Public  Law 
480.  Dr.  Judd  thought  at  that  time  it 
was  a  mistake  to  put  it  into  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  Today  we  do  not 
have  the  agricultural  surpluses  we  had 
in  1954.  On  May  3  of  this  year.  Mr.  John 
C.  Lynn,  the  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Federation,  appeared 
before  our  committee  to  express  his  views 
and  those  of  his  organization.  He  made 
this  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that  the 
Public  Law  480  operation  be  transferred  to 
this  Committee  and  to  AID,  and  that  we 
take  It  out  of  the  agricultural  budget  and 
handle  It  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  assistance 
budget,  because  with  the  amendment  to  this 
law  last  year,  with  the  word  "surplus"  re- 
moved, it  is  truly  an  arm  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program  and  should  not  be  geared  solely 
to  the  domestic  farm  program  objective. 

Mr.  LsTin  also  said — and  this  is  on 
page  780  of  our  hearings: 

If  food  aid,  economic  assistance,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  are  to  be  coordinated,  It 
seems  apparent  that  they  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  government  agency. 

U.S.  assistance  should  be  offered  to  less- 
developed  countries  as  a  unified  program 
containing  those  elements  that  will  best  fit 
each   country's  developmental   needs. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  very  appro- 
priate. I  agree  with  Mr.  Poacb  that  this 
amendment  should  be  fully  discussed.  I 
hope  every  Member  will  think  about  It 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield  2 
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ninutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  BoLTOwl. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
jecause  some  of  the  Members  were  not 
>resent  at  the  first  fracas  we  had  on 
he  use  of  our  agricultural  products  In 
:onnection  with  foreign  aid.  In  the  early 
1950^  we  felt  very  strongly  in  the  For- 
;ign  Affairs  Committee,  about  this  mat- 
ter, so  strongly  that  Mr.  Judd  gave  aU 
lis  time  to  it,  but  I  recall  that  there 
jias  a  time  when  everybody  wanted  to 
nit  the  acreage  for  agricultural  crops. 
Everything  went  beautifully  until  cot- 
ton came  in  with  Its  steamroller  and  it 
rolled  right  over  everything  and  took  an 
EtdditlMial  million  acres  for  cotton. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  what  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BROOxncLD,  has  suggested,  that  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  surplus,  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  thinking  of  the  Agricul- 
ture CMnmittee  that  it  should  continue 
with  Public  Law  480.  We  would  have  to 
go  out  on  the  market  and  buy  the  stuff. 
There  used  to  be  a  surplus.  If  that  is 
gone,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

I  agree  very  much  with  the  chairman 
that  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs CcHnmlttee  just  put  out  its  arms  and 
took  its  children  back  home.  A  good 
many  of  them  have  slipped  out  from  im- 
der  t.hig  committee.  I  have  found  with 
my  young  that  I  let  them  go  a  certain 
distance  and  then  say,  "Boys,  you  had 
better  come  home." 

Bdr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

[Mrs.  BlELLY]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point,  I  shoiild  like  to  enumerate  a  few 
points  with  regard  to  Public  Law  480. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  re- 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  use  of  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  to  advance  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  was  initiated  in 
1953  by  Mr.  Burleson  and  Mr.  Judd, 
within  the  framework  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Then.  In  1954,  this  program  wsis  en- 
larged and  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch  to  help  solve  a  domestic  prob- 
lem: the  problem  of  disposing  of  our 
farm  surpluses.  That  problem  has  now 
been  solved. 

The  food-for-peaoe  program,  which  Is 
the  present  name  for  Public  Law  480, 
deals  prtmarlly  with  Issues  of  foreign 
policy — Issues  relating  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  avoidance  of  world 
famine.  These  problems  are  of  a  foreign 
policy  nature. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President's  budget  recognizes 
the  fact  that  Public  Law  480  expendi- 
tures today  are  related  to  international 
affairs,  not  to  dcmiestlc  laim.  programs. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget,  part  1, 
page  88,  food  for  peace  is  listed  imder 
the  heading  of  "International  Affairs 
arid  Finances." 

Since  our  committee  is  designed  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  deal  with  issues  of 
foreign  policy,  this  amendment  is  fvlly 
proper.  Public  Law  480  should  be  brought 
back  imder  the  oversight  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time  to  make  these  few  observations. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  slice  it  thick 
or  thin.  Public  Law  480  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  well  as  military  as- 
sistance, is  vital  to  the  promotion  and 
continuance  of  this  monstrosity  known 
as  foreign  economic  aid.  Without  these 
elements  in  the  bill  it  would  be  like  that 
well-known  dead  mackerel  in  the  moon- 
light—the bill  would  smell  and  shine,  and 
shine  and  smell. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock]  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pollock 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  IN  ALASKA 


Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  10.000-mile  round 
trip  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  over  the  week- 
end to  make  a  firsthand  inspection  and 
assessment  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
greatest  flood  in  the  history  of  Alaska.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportimity  to  visit  the 
village  of  Minto  and  the  city  of  Nenana, 
both  of  which  are  still  under  water  and 
desolate  and  totally  evacuated. 

Contrary  to  early  reports  concerning 
the  flood,  the  water  system  throughout 
the  city  of  Fairbanks  is  in  full  operation 
and  the  water  is  potable.  Although  there 
are  some  breaks  in  the  waterlines,  the 
water  has  not  become  contaminated  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  very  high  pres- 
sure in  the  system  has  prevented  intro- 
duction of  foreign  matter  and  contami- 
nated floodwaters. 

The  sewage  system  is  badly  damaged 
and  out  of  operation,  and,  unfortimately, 
the  ^oodwaters  which  are  still  quite 
high  have  become  contaminated  as  a  re- 
sult. The  population  is  being  given  ty- 
phoid shots  to  prevent  an  epidemic. 

The  poUce  and  fire  radio  systems  are 
out  of  commission,  as  is  the  telephone 
system  in  town  so  that  there  is  no  Intra- 
city  communications  other  than  radio 
station  KFAB,  which  Is  located  on  rela- 
tively high  ground  and  has  managed  to 
keep  in  operation  on  a  24-hour  basis 
throughout  this  catastrophe 

T^e  International  Airport  is  operable 
and  in  operation,  sJthough  the  railroad 
system  Is  out  between  Fairbanks  and 
Nenana. 

Many  families  are  transporting  their 
children  out  to  relatives  so  that  the 
husband  and  wife  can  commence  the 
Herculean  task  of  repair  and  preparation 
for  early  winter. 

Senator  Bartlett,  Governor  HickeL 
and  I  flew  over  the  entire  area,  and  drove 
through  many  of  the  submerged  streets 
In  a  heavy  6-by-6  powered  military  ve- 
hicle viewing  the  massive  wreckage  to 
real  and  personal  property 

Saturday  was  the  first  day  of  good 
weather  since  the  beginning  of  the  long 
rain  period  which  caused  the  floods,  al- 
though it  appeared  to  be  still  raining 
heavily  tn  the  moimtain  areas  outside 
of  town  from  whence  much  of  the  flood 
waters  eminated.  I  was  struck  by  the 
serious  fact  that  from  the  air  much  of 
the  water  appeared  to  be  standing  still 
earlier  in  the  day,  with  virtually  no 


drainage  to  cause  the  flood  waters  to 
subside.  However,  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  some  subsidence.  Some  bridges  and 
road  areas  which  had  been  totally  sub- 
merged at  least  partially  reappeared. 
Much  of  the  road  system  is  severely  dam- 
aged, with  great  fractures  and  potholes 
of  varying  substantial  depths,  and  road 
edges  have  been  fragmented  or  washed 
away,  cutting  deeply  into  the  streets  or 
highways  at  numerous  locations. 

The  very  serious  aspect  of  this  slow 
drainage  is  the  impending  winter  which 
is  only  5  or  6  weeks  away.  Once  the 
freeze  comes  it  will  remain  until  spring. 
Somehow  all  of  the  surface  water  and 
subsurface  water  must  drain  off  and  the 
water  table  go  down  substantially:  other- 
wise, there  will  be  enormous  damage  to 
roads  and  public  and  private  building 
and  home  foundations  from  tiie  frost 
heaves  in  the  spring.  Thus,  there  Is  a 
great  possibility  that  the  major  damage 
to  structures  has  not  yet  occurred. 

Virtually  every  basement  In  town  is 
flooded  with  water,  and  it  is  considered 
dangerous  to  the  basement  structures  to 
pump  the  water  out  until  the  flood  waters 
outside  have  subsided,  for  the  flood  water 
pressure  might  cause  the  basement  and 
foundations  structure  to  collapse  inward 
if  there  is  no  countervailing  water  pres- 
sure on  the  other  side  of  the  basement 
walls.  Somehow  each  of  these  basements 
must  be  pumped  out  and  dried  before 
freezeup  if  such  is  possible,  and  the 
heating  systems  and  electrical  circuit- 
breaker  systems  in  the  basements  com- 
pletely repaired  and  made  workable. 

The  hospital,  railroads,  and  highways 
have  all  been  damaged,  and  the  entire 
military   establishment   of  Fort  Wain- 
wright,  outside  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks, 
is  without  power  or  heat  except  for  the 
hospital.  The  hospital  is  on  emergency 
power,  and  victims  have  been  evacuated, 
some  to  Port  Wainwrlght,  some  to  Eiel- 
son  Air  Force  Base,  26  miles  away,  and 
some  to  the  military  and  civilian  hospi- 
tals at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Fort 
Richardson,    and    Anchorage.    At    Fort 
Wainwrlght  other  than  the  emergency 
power  at  the  hospital,  not  only  power  but 
the  water  and  sewer  systems  and  entire 
utilidor  systems  are  out  of  commission. 
The  attitude  of  the  ciUzens  is  abso- 
lutely amazing.  They  are  courageous  and 
determined,  even  though  the  damage  to 
many  homes  is  enormous.  People  are 
struggling  to  carry  out  soaked  and  mud- 
died personal  effects  to  somehow  salvage 
what  can  be  saved,  and  to  bend  to  the 
enormous  task  of  cleanup  and  repair. 
Many  of  the  Individuals  who  were  initi- 
ally evacuated  to  the  University  of  Alaska 
campus  on  high  ground  not  too  many 
mUes  away  have  now  returned  to  the 
desolation  In  their  homes.  Many  families 
are  actually  living  in  tents  on  the  tops 
of  their  flat-roofed  homes,  or  wherever 
else  they  can  find  to  subsist. 

All  of  the  Federal  agencies  which  are 
or  should  be  concerned  are  deeply  in- 
volved and  rendering  most  commendable 
assistance.  At  this  time  it  is  Impossible 
to  determine  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
losses  either  to  the  public  or  private 
sectors:  however,  the  damage  is  quite 
extensive.  The  -ecorwrny  has  been  deeply 
diBken,  and  it  Is  incumbent  upon  all 
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forces  of  the  public  and  private  sector  to 
restore  normality  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Small  Biisiness 
Administration  will  immediately  func- 
tion to  receive  and  process  disaster  loan 
applications  for  the  private  sector,  and 
will  have  experienced  and  capable  as- 
sessors review  the  damage  and  restora- 
tion requirements  so  that  emergency 
disaster  loans  might  be  Immediately 
processed  and  fimded.  These  loans  will 
be  made  at  3  percent  for  up  to  30  years, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  capacity  on  the  part 
of  Individuals  involved  to  repay. 

Because  the  remaining  equity  balances 
owed  by  Individuals  on  their  homes  plus 
the  extensive  damage  repair  costs  will 
very  often  exceed  the  total  original  or 
current  value  of  the  home  involved,  it  Is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  SBA  Adminis- 
trator will  authorize  that  these  disaster 
loans  be  made  not  only  suflScient  to  cover 
the  disaster  repair  costs,  but  also,  on  a 
basis  of  individual  need,  to  Include  all  or 
part  of  the  original  mortgage  balance,  so 
that  the  impoverished  individuals  will 
not  be  compelled  to  make  two  mortgage 
payments,  and  at  different  rates  of  In- 
terest, but  In  appropriate  cases  can  make 
(me  payment  to  cover  the  entire  obliga- 
tion concerned  with  the  purchase  mort- 
gage and  repair  costs.  If  this  can  be  ac- 
complished at  the  3-percent  rate  for  up 
to  30  years,  where  the  situation  requires, 
it  is  possible  for  some  individuals  to  hang 
on  and  survive  In  these  almost  impossible 
circumstances  Instead  of  giving  up  and 
wandering  aimlessely  elsewhere  in  search 
of  another  begirming. 

Senator  Bartlett  and  I  are  meeting 
this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Clarence  Cowles, 
Director  of  the  SBA  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, to  encourage  such  an  administra- 
tive determination.  It  can  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  economic  recovery  and 
cliaos.  If  the  private  sector  can  be  helped 
in  this  manner,  It  Is  believed  that  most  of 
the  recovery  can  be  accomplished  under 
existing  law  and  programs  without  the 
need  of  additional  special  legislation.  I 
certainly  hope  this  can  be  the  case. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tlemaui  from  Ohio  have  any  further  re- 
quest for  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  have 
one  additional  request  for  time  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  tf  the  gentleman 
would  yield  back  his  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man has  no  further  request  for  time. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  I  have  no  further  request  for  time. 
However,  if  the  gentleman  has  additional 
requests  for  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  Is  time  for  the  American  people 
to  be  advised  of  the  situation  that  exists 


throughout  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  national  interests  of  their  own 
coimtry. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  in  better 
shape  today  throughout  the  world  than 
we  have  been  for  many  of  the  past  years. 

We  find  the  sitiiation  in  Indonesia 
and,  certainly,  the  Internal  situation  in 
Indonesia,  would  never  have  happened 
unless  we  were  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  find  the  other  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  strengthened  in  their  desire  to 
be  free  and  independent  from  Commu- 
nist domination,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

We  find  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Israel 
engaged  in  a  conflict  which  amazed,  as- 
tonished Emd  pleased  the  greater  part 
of  the  world.  The  Arab-Israel  conflict 
took  Moscow  by  surprise.  The  work  over 
the  years  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain 
a  dominant  position  in  the  Middle  East 
was  inundated  and  collapsed  m  a  matter 
of  a  few  days;  in  fact,  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours.  For  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
thrown  its  full  weight  and  strength  as 
well  as  diplomacy  behind  the  Arab  cause. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  satellite  nations  in 
Europe  are  in  disarray.  If  we  look  imder- 
neath  the  surface  we  see  it,  if  we  only 
want  to  look,  some  hedging  and  some 
refusing  to  support  the  Soviet  Union  In 
its  efforts  to  bring  back  some  of  its  des- 
troyed influence  among  the  Arab  na- 
tions. While  they  are  not  saying  any- 
thing openly,  as  they  want  to  get  all 
they  can  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
knowing  what  human  nature  is  and  what 
human  beings  are  inwardly,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Arabs  no  longer 
trust  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  should  con- 
tinue with  strength.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  us  to  evidence  weakness  on  the  part 
of  our  country. 

I  can  remember  years  ago  when  the 
question  of  foreign  assistance  was  first 
up  for  consideration  in  this  body,  the 
argument  was  advanced  that  It  would 
only  last  for  a  year  or  two.  I  took  the 
well  of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  stated  at  that  time  that  the 
national  interest  of  our  country,  as  I 
saw  it,  called  for  foreign  assistance  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  argument  was  advanced  at  that 
time  that  it  would  only  last  for  a  year  or 
two.  I  took  the  well  of  the  House  at  that 
time  and  stated  that  the  national  inter- 
est of  our  coimtry,  as  I  saw  it,  called  for 
foreign  assistance  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Like  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
spoken,  I  want  gratitude,  and  I  join  with 
them  in  their  expressions,  but  I  never 
expected  gratitude  to  be  lasting,  although 
I  do  not  expect  ingratitude. 

What  we  did  then  and  what  we  are 
doing  now  Is  In  the  national  interest  of 
our  country.  Paramount  in  every  nation, 
including  our  own,  is  the  national  Inter- 
est of  one's  own  country. 

I  have  stood  In  the  well  of  this  House 
throughout  the  years,  back  in  the  thir- 
ties, when  I  was  one  of  the  few  voices  who 
dared  talk  against  Hitler,  who  dared  try 
to  warn  the  people  of  America  of  the 
dangers  of  arrogant  aggression.  Yes,  I 
stood  in  this  well,  and  I  heard  some  of 


my  friends  refer  to  me  and  others  who 
spoke  as  I  did  as  "warmongers"  when 
we  saw  Hitler  take  over  the  Saar  and 
then  Austria,  then  the  Sudetenland,  then 
the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia,  then  came 
Poland  and  the  war. 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  tried  to 
warn  and  to  awaken  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  were  like  voices 
"speaking  in  the  wilderness."  While  I  am 
referring  to  that,  there  was  a  great  man 
in  England  who  in  the  1930's  was  also 
speaking  like  a  voice  "in  the  wilderness," 
the  late  Winston  Churchill,  and  England 
in  desperation  had  to  turn  to  him  when 
it  was  almost  too  late. 

Yes,  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
House,  and  I  stand  now,  suid  I  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  and  say  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  our  country  be  strong; 
that  while  we  hope  for  the  best,  we  be 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

My  voice  has  been  expressed  along  such 
lines  throughout  the  last  30-odd  years, 
and  as  long  as  the  imminent  danger  ex- 
ists my  voice  in  that  direction  will  con- 
tinue to  be  uttered,  and  expressed. 

The  only  thing  the  Communists  respect 
Is  what  they  fear,  and  that  is  military 
strength  and  power  greater  than  they 
possess  themselves.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  we  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers  and  listen  about  it  on  televi- 
sion, we  would  think  that  they  possess  all 
the  strengths  and  none  of  the  weak- 
nesses, and  that  all  that  our  country  pos- 
sesses are  the  weaknesses  and  no 
strengths.  I  might  make  the  passing  ob- 
servation that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  within  the  Kremlin  must  be  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  next  10  or 
15  years  at  the  most,  in  connection  with 
their  relationship  or  possible  relation- 
ship with  Red  China.  The  situation  there 
is  tense  and  taut,  and  it  is  for  \is  to 
capitalize  and  exploit. 

Sure,  we  have  dangers.  Certainly  we 
have  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  must  be 
eternally  alert.  We  cannot  afford  to  lower 
our  guard  for  one  second,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  should  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  situation  that  exists  throughout 
the  world  as  compared  with  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  advantages  that  are 
pointed  In  our  direction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

My  purpose  on  this  occasion  is  not  to 
get  into  anything  that  is  controversial  at 
this  time  but  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  of  the  future.  It  Is  hard  to  look  into 
the  future  and  to  see  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. I  know  because  I  have  sat  at  every 
important  conference  with  every  Presi- 
dent that  we  have  had  since  1940 — and  I 
supported  them. 

There  is  a  calculated  risk  of  action  In- 
volved in  every  decision.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  calculated  risks  of 
inaction.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  and  it 
cannot  be  challenged  that  during  the 
1930's  that  the  calculated  risks  of  in- 
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a  stlon  as  a  resiilt  of  decisions  made  by 
t  Le  free  nations,  Britain  and  France  at 
tiat  time,  were  of  greater  danger  not 

0  ily  to  those  countries  but  to  the  world 
tian  the  calciilated  risk  of  action.  If 
a  :tion  had  been  taken. 

So  we  are  looking  Into  the  future.  The 
rational  interest  of  our  country  is  in- 
v>lTed.  Let  us  discuss  this  bill  on  that 

1  Igh  plane  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
s  mtatlves  Is  so  capable  of  doing.  But  over 
aid  above  eversrthlng  I  ask  my  col- 
li tagues:  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  pri- 
I  lary  duty  Is  the  national  interest  of  the 
jilted  States. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pre- 
^ova  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
Agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
1  able.  ___^__^_^ 

iJTRATTON  BILL  INTRODUCED  TO 
APPROPRIATE  $5  MILLION  TO 
EISENHOWER  COLLEGE.  SENECA 
PALLS,  N.Y.,  AS  A  LIVING  NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL  TO  DWIGHT 
D  EISENHOWER.  34TH  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
[narks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i«quest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
roi*7 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  by  this 
Congress  as  a  living  national  memorial 
on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Nation  to  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

This  memorial  would,  under  my  bill. 
be  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance  for 
both  scholarship  aid  and  normal  opera- 
tkais  for  Elsenhower  College  in  Seneca 
P^ls.  N.Y..  in  my  congressional  district. 
Elsenhower  College  is  a  newly  develop- 
ing small,  liberal  arts  college,  chartered 
by  New  York  State  and  scheduled  to  open 
its  doors  to  its  first  class  of  students  in 
June  1968. 

Elsenhower  College  not  only  bears 
President  Elsenhower's  name,  but  it  also 
has  his  full  blessing  and  support.  And 
he  has  frequently  Indicated  his  own  be- 
lief that  if  there  is  to  be  any  memorial  to 
him  he  sincerely  hopes  it  will  take  the 
form  of  assistance  and  encouragement 
to  this  new  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Eisenhower  College 
Is  located  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
have  been  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  Also  included  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Eisenhower  College  sure  re- 
tired Col.  John  S.  Elsenhower,  son  of  the 
former  President;  Dr.  Kevin  McCann, 
former  president  of  Defiance  College  in 
Defiance,  Ohio,  and  a  former  Eisen- 
hower White  House  aide;  and  Armory  S. 
Houghton,  president  of  the  Coming 
Glass  Co.  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Prance  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. The  chancellor  of  the  new  col- 
lege is  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  during  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  also  diuing  a 


portion  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  President 
Elsenhower's  great  service  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  world.  I  think  it  makes  good 
sense  for  us  to  create  this  material  evi- 
dence of  our  esteem  and  affection  for  him 
now,  while  he  is  still  with  us  and  still  en- 
jojring  his  well-earned  retirement,  so 
that  we  can  show  it  to  him  personally 
rather  than  waiting  until  he  is  gone. 

Of  course  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
the  appropriation  of  pubUc  funds  to 
create  a  memorial  honoring  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  Memorials 
have  alreswly  been  erected  with  the  help 
of  public  appropriated  funds  to  honor 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln. Grant.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  addition  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  performing  arts  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

No  such  memorial  of  course  has  yet 
been  created  for  President  Eisenhower. 
But  I  believe  this  living  memorial,  in  the 
form  of  aid  to  a  college  which  bears  his 
name;  which  will  embody  his  ideas  of 
public  service,  wider  education,  and  in- 
ternational understanding;  and  to  which 
he  has  repeatedly  given  his  wholehearted 
Interest  and  support,  would  be  an  espe- 
cially meaningful  memorial  and  one  most 
nearly  likely  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  former  President's  own  wishes  and 
preference. 

I  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wlU  Join  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  that  it 
will  be  speedily  enacted  Into  law  by  this 
90th  Congress  in  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  America. 


BANK  SUPERVISORS  SHOULD  ISSUE 
CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDERS 
AGAINST  BANKS  ENGAGING  IN 
UNSAFE  AND  UNSOUND  CREDIT 
CARD  PRACTICES— LEGISLATION 
TO  BE  INTRODUCED 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issu- 
ance of  credit  cards  by  our  federally  in- 
sured banks  is  an  unsafe  and  unsoimd 
banking  practice.  Just  consider  the  fact 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  banks, 
including  many  holding  Federal  and 
State  Government  deposits,  are  sending 
out  millions  of  credit  cards  not  only  to 
people  whose  financial  responsibility 
has  not  been  checked,  but  even  to  peo- 
ple who  did  not  request  the  cards  and 
who  do  not  even  want  them.  There  is 
no  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  charged  on  most  of  these  cards;  yet, 
these  banks  are  willing  to  guarantee  to 
any  and  all  merchants  patronized  by 
their  cardholders  that  the  bank  will 
make  good  on  the  customer's  debt  even 
though  no  loan  application  has  either 
been  submitted  or  approved. 


So  not  only  are  members  of  the  public 
being  enticed  into  living  beyond  their  in- 
comes and  Into  usurious  finance  charges, 
but  our  federally  insured  banks  are  in- 
curring liabilities  without  knowing  how 
much  credit  Is  Involved,  without  knowing 
how  much  In  special  reserves  need  be 
set  aside,  without  knowing  when  and  if 
they  will  be  repaid,  without  knowing  the 
impact  on  their  liquidity  position  and 
without  knowing  the  impact  on  their 
legal  reserve  requirements. 

Even  Federal  Reserve  Governor  Brim- 
mer suggested  as  much  in  his  recent 
speech  to  a  group  of  San  Francisco  bank- 
ers. How  can  the  bank  examiners  render 
an  accurate  and  reliable  opinion  of  a 
bank's  solvency  if  its  liabilities  are  un- 
known and  its  assets  questionable? 

How  can  public  depositors  know  their 
money  is  safe  if  a  bank  is  on  the  hook  on 
thousands  of  unlimited  credit  cards?  It 
is  no  great  secret  that  banks  normally 
keep  on  hand  only  about  10  cents  on 
every  dollar  to  pay  off  depositors.  The 
rest  is  out  In  loans,  including  credit  card 
transactions.  Yet,  while  no  sound  bank 
can  operate  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
its  liabilities  and  liquidity  position,  this 
is  exactly  what  so  many  of  these  card- 
crazy  banks  are  doing — operating  in  the 
dark,  along  with  the  bank  examiners 
themselves. 

The  risks  inherent  in  these  credit 
cards  are  absolutely  contrary  to  sound 
bsoiking  principles  applicable  to  a  de- 
posit institution.  Bear  in  mind,  col- 
leagues, that  at  yearend  1966  our  fed- 
erally insured  banks  were  holding 
deposits  aggregating  nearly  $200  billion, 
payable  on  demand.  So  if  a  bank  has 
imtold  millions  of  its  assets  tied  up  in 
credit  card  transactions  It  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  from  one  month 
to  the  next,  how  can  that  bank  know 
that  its  depositors  can  actually  get  their 
money  out  when  they  want  it? 

So  while  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  credit  cards  are  illegal  for  national 
banks — a  matter  I  will  go  into  a  greater 
length  in  the  very  near  future — credit 
cards  are  a  dangerously  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practice  for  all  banks.  Therefore, 
within  the  next  week  I  plan  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  prohibit  the  Issuance 
of  unsolicited  open-end  credit  cards  and 
to  persons  of  unknown  financial  respon- 
sibility and  to  minors. 

It  is  rather  disheartening  that  this 
credit  card  craze  must  become  a  legis- 
lative problem  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
bank  supervisors  to  use  their  cease-and- 
desist  powers  authorized  in  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966, 
and  due  to  their  failure  to  bring  a  test 
case  in  the  courts.  Bankers  may  not  In- 
sulate themselves  from  personal  liabil- 
ity on  the  ground  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  or  some  other  agency 
failed  to  do  its  duty— Atherton  v.  An- 
derson, 99  F.  2d  883.  But  of  greater  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  is  the  safety  of 
deposits  insiured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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TIGHT  MONEY  AND  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES   RUINOUS   TO   FARMERS 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPSAKER.  Is  there  objeetka  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleatui    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant  of  the  National 
Fanners  Union.  T^ese  farmers  passed  a 
resolution  last  week,  on  August  10,  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  of  high  and  rising  in- 
terest rates.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  letter  and 
resolution  from  the  National  Farmers 
Union: 

National  Faruebs  Ukxoit, 
Denver.  Colo.,  August  15, 1967. 
Hon.  WaiGHT  Patmait, 

Chairman,  Bouse  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DX!. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaibmam'  :  I  tbought  you  might 
be  Interested  in  the  Interest  rates  resolution 
adopted  by  our  Executive  Committee  here  In 
Denver  last  week.  It  urges  action  by  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Treasury  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  recent  up- 
turn In  Interest  rates. 

Farm  people,  as  you  know,  probably  feel 
the  full  consequences  of  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  more  than  any  other  eco- 
nomic group. 

I  want  to  say  again  how  much  we  in 
Farmers  Union  appreciate  your  effective  lead- 
ership In  the  banking  and  credit  areas. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ToNT  T.  Dechant. 

Enclosure. 

BESOLtmoN  Adopted  bt  Executive  Coumit- 
TEE,  National  Fabmsbs  Union,  August  10, 
1867,  Denver,  Colo. 

Farmers  are  observing  the  new  trend  of  ad- 
vancing interest  rates  with  much  concern  be- 
cause they  are  acutely  aware  from  long  ex- 
perience th&t  high  interest  rates  are  promptly 
and  inexorably  reflected  in  higher  costs  of  all 
of  the  things  fanners  must  buy  In  order  to 
produce  the  Nation's  food. 

Farmers  have  no  opportunity  to  reflect 
these  increased  costs  of  production  in  the  sale 
of  the  products  they  bring  to  market.  In  fact. 
Increasing  interest  rates  tend  to  depress  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  in  the  market 
place  because  they  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  aU  consxuners. 

The  damaging  effects  of  the  excessive  In- 
terest rates  initiated  a  year  ago  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  continue  to  be  felt  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  cities  and  towns  which  serve 
farmers. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  by  the  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Treasury  to  arrest  and  reverse 
the  present  interest  rate  increase  trend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report  on  the  January  1967  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  discussed  the 
plight  of  the  farmers. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  had  to 
illuminate  their  plight  because  the  Pres- 
ident's report  had  given  such  superficial 
treatment  to  their  problems. 

Year  after  year  the  small  farmer  is 
being  eliminated  from  his  chosen  pur- 
suit of  income.  All  too  frequently  the 
small  farmer  goes  to  the  local  banker 
and  discovers  that  he  is  no  longer  a  good 
credit  risk.  This  farmer's  likely  Income 
from  farming  for  the  coming  year  is 
assumed  to  be  InsuflBcient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  his  requested  loan.  Higher  inter- 


est rates  make  It  even  more  dlfflcult  for 
the  small  farmer. 

Once  all  the  small  taxni&cs  are  diml- 
natod  we  win  find  that  the  corporate 
farmers  start  setting  prices  to  be  paid 
by  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  the  letters  we 
would  have  to  answer  If  corporate  farm- 
ers raised  their  prices  so  that  all  a  con- 
sumer could  buy  with  a  dollar  would  be 
either  one  loaf  of  bread,  or  one  dozen 
eggs,  or  one  quart  of  milk.  These  rising 
interest  rates  have  consequences  on  the 
small  farmers  who  at  present  keep  the 
farm  sector  highly  competitive  but 
eventimlly  these  rising  interest  rates, 
through  elimination  ot  the  small  farmer, 
will  influence  the  consumer  adversely, 
once  again.  Last  year's  decline  In  the 
farm  population  of  almost  1  million 
should  not  be  accelerated  this  year  with 
higher  Interest  rates. 

On  July  27  I  submitted  a  detailed 
statement  on  what  higher  interest  rates 
have  cost  our  economy.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  to  have  one  of  your  staff  members 
calculate  how  many  homes  could  have 
been  purchased  with  these  excessive  in- 
terest rates.  You  will  be  shocked  by  the 
numbers  produced  by  your  staff.  As  a 
postscript  to  that  statement  I  want  to 
add  that  interest  charges  as  a  percentage 
of  agricidtural  production  expenses  have 
risen  from  3  percent  in  1951  to  almost 
7  V2  percent  last  year.  The  interest  rates 
paid  by  farmers  doubled  between  1950 
and  1958.  They  doubled  again  by  1965 
and  they  rose  by  about  15  percent  last 
year  alone.  Interest  rates  paid  by  fsirm- 
ers  have  increased  fourfold  since  Harry 
Truman  was  President. 

To  fight  higher  interest  rates  today 
will  mean  to  fight  less  tomorrow  over 
rising  food  prices.  You  have  a  choice. 


GALBRAITH'S  "NEW  INDUSTRIAL 
STATE"  RAISES  AGAIN  THE 
QUESTION  OF  WHO  CONTROLS 
THE  GREAT  CORPORATIONS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith's  "New  Industrial  State" 
not  only  is  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
alltime  bestsellers,  but  also  is  stimu- 
lating much  needed  rethinking  on  the 
part  of  observers  with  a  wide  spectrum 
of  viewpoints.  In  my  opinion.  Professor 
Galbraith's  thoughts  are  so  provocative 
that  they  call  for  a  new  investigation  by 
the  Congress  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  the  late  1930's.  The  latter  investi- 
gation, it  will  be  recalled,  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial part  from  many  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  another  important  book, 
"The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private 
Property,"  authored  by  Adolph  A.  Berle 
and  Gardiner  C.  Means,  and  published  in 
1932. 

Among  the  numerous  reviews  of  Mr. 


Galbraith's  book,  one  of  the  most  schol- 
arly is  that  recently  written  by  John  M. 
Blair,  the  noted  chief  economist  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Dr. 
Blair's  review  appears  in  the  Progressive 
of  August  1967,  and  I  am  including  it  at 
the  end  of  my  statement  Among  Dr. 
Blair's  observations,  one  in  particular 
strikes  me  as  most  pertinent,  as  follows : 
Also,  mention  should  be  made  of  Gal- 
braith's unfortunate  tendency  to  be  didactic 
on  points  on  which  not  even  he  can  claim 
omniscience.  Thus  he  Is  even  more  certain 
of  the  divorce  between  ownership  and  con- 
trol in  the  modern  corporation  than  were 
Berle  and  Ueans  when  they  first  promul- 
gated the  thesis  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Yet  it  Is  at  least  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  only  the  form  of  ownership  In- 
terest has  changed.  Fortune  magazine  of 
Jvme,  19S7,  oontalna  a  provocatlv*  mrticle, 
"How  Mutual  Fimds  Influence  Manage- 
ment." The  enormous  power,  toKethm  exer- 
cised or  not,  0/  a  handful  of  Nev  York  Panics 
which  are  regularly  selected  to  vote  the  im- 
pressive stockholdings  of  mutual  funds, 
pension  funds,  and  inveetment  trustt  is  a 
reality,  the  significance  of  tchlch  U  simply 
not  known.  {Italic  added.)'- 

TNEC  failed   to   PBOBE  XZTKNT  OT  BANKBl 

contbol 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  not 
met  its  responsibilities  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  this  area.  The  TNEC  nearly  30 
years  ago  made  a  study  of  stock  owner- 
ship in  the  200  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations of  the  Nation— see  TNEC 
Monograph  No.  29,  "The  Distribution  of 
Ownership  in  the  200  Largest  Non- 
financial  Corporations."  Yet,  no  com- 
parable investigation  was  made  of  the 
ownership  of  the  largest  banks.  Gardiner 
C.  Means,  himself  stated  that; 

No  study  of  stock  ownership  In  banks, 
such  as  the  House  Oammlttec  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  carried  out  for 
rails,  utilities,  and  communlcatlonB.  has 
ever  been  made.  It  would  be  T«ry  desirable 
that  this  should  be  done.* 

ROUSE  BANIUNO  AND  CUBKEJfCT  COMMTTrEE 
CUBBBNTLT  INVESTIOATING  BANK  STOCK  OWN- 
ERSHIP AND  CONTROL 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  recognizing  this 
void  in  our  knowledge,  several  years  ago 
I  directed  the  staff  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  into  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  commercial  banks. 
This  stemmed  from  a  preliminary  study 
which  I  made  just  prior  to  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  entitled  "Chain  Banking: 
Stockholder  and  Loan  Links  of  200  Larg- 
est Member  Banks."  Upon  my  recom- 
mendation, the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Itself  authorized  a  reprinting 
of  this  Important  document,  as  well  as 
a  foUowthrough  study  of  the  implications 
developed  in  that  study. 

HOUSE  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  HAS 
ISSUED  A  NUMBER  OT  BASIC  REPORTS  REVEAL- 
ING SCOPE  or  CONTROLS  CENTERING  IN  LARGE 
BANKS 

Because  of  the  tremendous  Importance 
of  the  documents  produced  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  I  should  like  to  list  the 


>  John  M.  Blair,  "Galbraith's  Two  Hats," 
The  Progressive,  August  1967,  p.  37. 

•  "The  Structure  of  the  American  Econ- 
omy: Part  1.  Basic  Characteristics,"  National 
Resources  Committee,  1939,  fn.  p.  3H. 
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rei  orts  by  name,  so  that  Interested  read- 
ers .  concerned  with  the  problem  of  who 
controls  our  great  corporations,  might 
gl^  e  them  detailed  study.  These  reports 

an  : 

:^st.  "Chain  Banking— Stockholder 
an  1  Loan  Links  of  200  Largest  Member 
Banks,"  1963.* 

itecond.  "Bank  Holding  Companies: 
Sc  >pe  of  Operations  and  Stock  Owner- 
sh  p,"  1963. 

Third.  "Twenty  Largest  Stockholders 
of  Elecord  in  Member  Banks  of  the  Fed- 
en  1  Reserve  System,"  1964.' 

iVMirth.  "The  Structure  of  Ownership 
of  Member  Banks  and  the  Pattern  of 
Lcuis  Made  on  Hypothecated  Bank 
St  xdt."  1964. 

Plfth.  "Bank  Stock  Ownership  and 
C<ntrol,"  1966. 

3ixth.  "Acquisitions,  Changes  in  Con- 
tr  >1,  and  Bank  Stock  Loans  of  Lasured 
Bi  Jiks,"  1967. 

Seventh.  "Control  of  Commercial 
Bi  Jikfl  and  Interlocks  Among  Financial 
Ir  Btltutions,"  1967. 

BA!>K      T»U8T      DEPABTMKNTS      EXERCISE      MTJCH 
GKKATKB    CONTBOLS   THAN    MUTUAL    FUNDS 

In  transmitting  the  staff  report  on 
"]  lank  Stock  Ownership  and  Control," 
I  )ointed  out  the  importance  of  the  con- 
ti  3ls  lodged  in  bank  trust  departments, 
p(  »lnting  out  that — 

The  Btudy  ihows  that  commercial  banks 
h  lid  to  excew  of  •216  billion  In  their  trust 
d(  partmenta.  This,  by  any  standard,  Is  a  fan- 
ti  rtlc  accumulation  ot  wealth  and  economic 
p.  iwer.  ThlB  vast  sum  Is  used  for  a  variety  of 
li  vestments  apparently  Involving  every  major 
81  gment  of  the  economy,  a  fact  which  gives 
tJ  le  bank  trust  departments  tremendous  eoo- 
n  )mlc  leverage.  Other  holdings  are  dwarfed 
U.  comparison  to  the  •215  billion  held  by 
tke    trust    departments.    For    example,    the 
t  ttal   assets   of   the   mutual   fund   industry 
g  and  at  Jiist  under  •«)  bUllon.  If  It  Is  good 
p  abllc  policy  to  have  regulation  of  the  mu- 
t  lal  fund  industry,  then  it  would  seem  logl- 
c  U  that  similar  regulation  be  imposed  on  the 
11  ivestment  of  the  •218  bUUon  held  by  bank 
t  Tist  departments.  Yet,  these  bank  trust  de- 
I  artments  are  virtually  unregulated  either  at 
t  le  State  or  Federal  level,  and  there  Is  little 
lubUc   control    over   the   manipulations   of 
t  lis  Immense  acciunulatlon  of  wealth.  This 
1  ict  woxild  appear  to  recommend  Itself   to 
1  nmediate  legislative  remedy. 

In  short,  our  studies  have  revealed  two 

1  tnportant  bits  of  information :  First,  the 

1  op  stockholders  of  the  Nation's  leading 

lianks — just  as  the  TNEC  foxmd  in  the 

( «tse  of  the  big  Industrial  corporations — 

;  ire  usually  the  nominees  of  the  trust  de- 

>artments   of   the   big   banks;    second, 

)lercing  behind  the  facade  of  bank  nom- 

nee  stockholdings,  it  was  found  that 

>ank  trust  departments  exercise  consid- 

srable  direct  voting  rights  \n  the  so- 

»lled  publicly  owned  banks — by  which  Is 

neant  corporate  entities  whose  stock  is 

»  widely  held  in  small  amoimts  by  the 

general  public  that  only  a  fraction  of  the 

total  outstanding  stock  held  by  the  top 

stockholders  may  be  the  source  of  con- 
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trol  over  the  selection  of  corporate  man- 
agement. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Is  continuing  to  ex- 
plore this  matter— but  more  data  are 
needed.  Only  as  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  probe  into  these  un- 
known areas  will  we  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  functioning  of  the  "New 
Industrial    State."    Americans    have    a 
right  to  know  who  controls  industrial 
America^-whether  it  be  a  few  important 
mutual  funds,  the  pervasive  tax-exempt 
foundations,  or  the  tremendously  influ- 
ential trust  departments  of  a  group  of 
powerful  commercial  banks.  At  present 
the  staff  has  imderway  a  new  phase  in 
this  important  inquiry,  designed  to  deter- 
mine two  things:   First,  the  extent  to 
which  the  trust  departments  of  major 
banks  hold  and  vote  large  blocks  of  stock 
in  major  industrial  and  commercial  cor- 
Ix)rations;    and   second,   the   extent  to 
which  the  officers  and  directors  of  these 
commercial  banks  are  interlocked  with 
the  management  of  the  leading  nonbank- 
Ing  corporations.  In  addition,  the  overall 
size  of  trust  holdings  of  major  banks  will 
be  determined  with  accuracy  for  the  first 
time. 

I  append  herewith  Dr.  Blair's  most  en- 
lightened review  of  Galbraith's  "The 
New  Industrial  State": 


>For  sm  analysis  of  chain  banking  opera- 
tions as  revealed  by  this  earlier  committee 
study,  see  Darnell,  "Chain  Banking,"  The 
National  Banking  Review,  March  3,  1966,  p. 
307,  and  by  the  same  author,  "Chain  Bank 
OwneiBhlp  and  Operation,"  The  National 
Banking  Review,  December  4,  1966,  p.  193. 


Galbratth's  Two  Hats 
(By  John  M.  Blair) 
After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  pre- 
occupation with  other  subjects,  there  are 
signs  of  a  reawakening  of  Interest  among 
economists  In  the  original  subject  of  the 
profession — the  nature  and  behavior  ot  busi- 
ness enterprises,  the  determination  of  price, 
the  structure  of  Industry,  and  so  on.  One  can 
only  hope  that  this  Interest  stems  at  least  In 
part  from  a  growing  concern  over  the  effects 
of  our  Increasingly  organized  society  on  the 
rights,  life,  and  opportunities  of  the  Individ- 
ual. 

For  this  reason  alone,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith's book,  The  New  Industrial  State, 
would  be  welcome  since  It  constitutes  an  ad- 
dition to  the  small  but  growing  body  of  liter- 
ature In  which  economists  are  combining 
their  Interests  In  the  profession's  original 
subject  matter  with  a  recognition  of  the  real- 
ity of  the  modern  corporation.  Moreover,  It 
is  a  logically  organized  and,  in  part,  quite 
original  work.  And,  as  the  author  obviously 
Intended,  it  should  prove  to  be  highly  con- 
troversial. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  Inherent  In  ex- 
treme compression,  the  key  points  of  Gal- 
braith's argument  may  be  summarized  some- 
what as  follows:  The  free  market  of  classical 
economic  theory  has  been  replaced  by  the 
great  corporations,  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  are  free  from  any  outside  force  of 
Influence.  Their  size  frees  them  from  the 
constraints  of  the  market,  while  their  ability 
to  raise  capital  from  retained  earnings  frees 
them  from  the  Influence  of  investors.  Pro- 
ducing their  own  raw  materials,  they  are  free 
of  concern  over  supplies.  And  what  Is  most 
remarkable,  they  are  able  through  modern 
advertising  and  other  forms  of  non-price 
competition  to  "manage"  their  demand.  In 
this  "revised  sequence, "  the  consumer  Is  no 
longer  king;  the  new  sovereign  Is  the  corpo- 
ration which  by  managing  its  deniand  deter- 
nUnes  what  and  how  much  will  be  produced; 
and  through  the  artful  use  of  the  means  of 
communications  the  consumer  can  be  In- 
duced to  like  what  Is  proffered. 

The  savants  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
notwithstanding,  this  Is  a  not  Inaccurate — 
though  largely  familiar — description  of 
much  of  our  industrial  economy.  As  to  just 


how  much  ot  the  economy,  there  is  room  for 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  In  Gal- 
braith's view  the  descripUon  applies  to  aU 
areas  except  agriculture,  services,  the  profes- 
sions, handicrafts,  a  few  retaU  trades,  and 
"some  vice.**  But  the  free  market  functions 
tolerably  well  in  such  additional  fields  as 
construction,  most  foods,  most  textiles,  ap- 
parel, lumber,  furniture,  printing,  some  pa- 
per products,  stone  and  clay  products,  non- 
ferrous  metals  (except  aluminum) ,  fabri- 
cated metals,  most  machinery,  many  elec- 
tronic products  and  some  chemicals.  The 
area  of  the  economy  in  which  competition  Is 
very  much  alive  is  certainly  as  large  as  the 
area  in  which  it  is  quiescent. 

When  it  comes  to  public  policy,  Galbraith's 
principal  contribution  is  a  series  of  negative 
constraints.  Thus,  any  direct  governmental 
Intervention   in   corporate   affairs   Is   to   be 
avoided,  since  It  wUl  only  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  the  corporation  to  plan.  Anti-trust 
action   is   also  to   be   eschewed;    the  reason 
advanced    Is    the    hoary    old    chestnut,    "It 
would  require  that  we  have  simple  products 
made  with  simple  equipment  from  readily 
available  materials  by  unspeclallzed  labor." 
As  to  afltanatlve  proposals,  the  Govern- 
ment must  shore  up  demand  through  deficit 
spending.    Governmental    expenditures    can 
most  easily  be  justified  if  they  are  for  mili- 
tary  purposes   which,   given  the   nature   of 
modem  weaponry,  make  It  eesentlal  to  find 
an  acceptable   solution  for  the  arms  race: 
"A    simple   increase   in   consumer   spending 
resulting  from  tax  reduction  or  In  public 
spending  for  housing  or  pensions  would  be 
no  substitute.  ...  In  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  Industrial  system,  the  space  competition 
is  nearly  ideal."  Then,  there  should  be  ap- 
plied to  such  public  needs  as  urban  and 
interurban  transportation  the  kind  of  overall 
planning  which  AT&T  has  brought  to  the 
telephone.  And,  of  course,  there   Is  always 
the  hope  Inherent  in  Increased  emphasis  on 
education,  particularly  in  the  liberal  colleges. 
It  is  one  thing  to  offer  such  an  argiunent 
as  a  provocative  challenge  to  received  wis- 
dom, particularly  the  wisdom  associated  with 
the  economists  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  Is  something  else  again  to  assert  that  its 
fundamental  premise  is  well  rooted  In  Inex- 
orable   economic    forces — that,    specifically, 
bigness  Is  machine-made,  not  man-made.  Re- 
ferring to  those  among  his  colleagues  who 
specialize  In  narrow  fields,  he  states:  "I  have 
drawn  on  their  work,  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative, at  every  stage."  Tet  anyone  who  con- 
tends that  the  giant  corporations  of  today 
are  largely  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  "Im- 
peratives of  technology"  Is  merely  refiecting 
his  Ignorance  of  the  literature. 

While  this  Is  not  the  occasion  to  sum- 
marize the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  size  to  efficiency.  It  can  be  said 
that  In  most  of  our  concentrated  Industries 
the  size  of  the  optimal  plant  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  far  below  the  size  of  the 
largest  company,  that  the  gains  In  efficiency 
of  operating  many  plants  under  common 
ownership  and  control  appear  to  be  at  least 
offset  by  the  losses  arising  from  the  cost  of 
excessive  bureaucracy  and  the  like,  that  even 
with  their  greater  monopoly  power  the  lyg- 
est  firms  do  not  show  the  highest  profit  rates 
In  three  industries  out  of  four,  that  in  most 
Industries  the  largest  plants  are  of  declining 
Importance,  and  that  new  technological  de- 
velopments such  as  computers,  plastics,  fiber- 
glass, and  prestressed  concrete  promise  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  size  of  the  optimal 
firm. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
first  work  which  can  justifiably  be  accused 
of  defending  bigness  per  se,  since  at  one 
point  Galbralth  concedes  that  General  Mo- 
tors at  least  is  beyond  any  size  required  by 
efficiency.  Moreover,  he  falls  to  mention  the 
newer  Schumpetertan  "invention-innova- 
tion" rationale  which  sees  in  the  research  of 
the  large  companies  the  fountalnhead  of  neW 
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products  and  processes,  even  though  he  was 
vigorously  urging  it  upon  us  only  a  few  years 
ago;  perhaps  Galbralth  Is  aware  of  the  hard 
times  which  this  justification  for  bigness  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  empirical  investi- 
gators. 

But  In  Galbraith's  view  there  is  a  summum 
bonum  of  bigness,  transcending  considera- 
tions of  efficiency  or  innovation;  this  is  the 
ability  to  plan:  "The  size  of  General  Motors 
is  in  the  service  not  of  monopoly  or  the 
economies  of  scale  but  of  planning."  And 
Just  how  does  a  corporation  such  as  General 
Motors  plan?  We  are  Informed  only  that  the 
"mature  corporation"  sets  prices  "not  where 
they  maximize  profits  but  where  they  best 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  techno- 
structure  and  to  the  growth  of  a  firm."  The 
available  empirical  studies,  however,  enable 
US  to  be  far  more  precise.  For  many  of  the 
industrial  leaders.  General  Motors  among 
tbem,  planning  consists  of  setting  their 
prices  in  relation  to  their  costs  at  such  a 
level  as  to  yield  a  rate  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  after 
taxes,  or  about  three  times  the  level  per- 
mitted public  utilities. 

The  question  is  whether  such  planning, 
admittedly  good  for  General  Motors,  is  also 
good  for  the  country.  The  same  question 
would  also  apply  to  drug  companies  whose 
planning  enables  them  to  earn  profit  rates 
of  thirty  per  cent  or  more,  after  taxes;  or  to 
VS.  steel,  which  has  been  able  to  break 
even  operating  at  less  than  a  third  of  capac- 
ity, or  to  concentrated  industries,  in  general, 
whose  typical  reaction  to  a  falling  off  In  de- 
mand is  to  reduce  production  and  employ- 
ment while  maintaining  or  even  increasing 
their  prices. 

This  is  the  fundamental  question  which 
Galbralth  ignores  except  to  warn  against 
governmental  Interference  on  the  grounds 
that  It  injects  "control  ,  ,  ,  at  the  expense 
ot  competence."  Management  and  stock- 
holder groups  may  applaud  the  skill  with 
which,  through  planning,  these  and  similar 
objectives  have  been  accomplished.  Those 
with  broader  horizons  might  wonder  if  the 
public  interest  would  be  better  served  if  the 
planning  were  less  successful. 

Also,  mention  should  be  made  of  Gal- 
braith's unfortunate  tendency  to  be  didactic 
on  points  on  which  not  even  he  can  clalna 
omniscience.  Thus  be  is  even  more  certain 
of  the  divorce  between  ovraershlp  and  con- 
trol in  the  modern  corporation  than  were 
Berle  and  Means  when  they  first  promul- 
gated the  thesis  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Tet  it  Is  at  least  within  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility that  only  the  form  of  ownership  In- 
terest has  changed.  Fortune  magazine  of 
June,  1967,  contains  a  provocative  article, 
"Bow  Mutual  P*und8  Influence  Management." 
The  enormous  power,  whether  exercised  or 
not,  of  a  handful  of  New  York  banks  which 
we  regularly  selected  to  vote  the  Impressive 
■tockholdings  of  mutual  funds,  pension 
funds,  and  investment  trusts  is  a  reality, 
the  significance  of  which  is  simply  not 
known. 

Another  case  in  point  concerns  the  reports 
of  Increasing  use  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
market  mechanism:  "This  has  been  widely 
hailed  as  a  return  by  those  countries  to  the 
market.  That  is  a  mirage."  On  the  basis  of  my 
own  study  of  the  subject  In  EiU'ope  laist 
year,  I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is  a  mirage.  By  Its 
very  nature  planning  requires  foreknowledge 
of  what  consumers  want  and  what  the  In- 
struments of  production  can  supply.  As  long 
as  their  unmet  wants  are  so  great  as  to  make 
consumers  satisfied  with  practically  any  type 
of  merchandise,  and  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
technology  is  relatively  standardized  and 
stable,  planning,  whether  private  or  public, 
can  be  made  to  work.  But  when  both  con- 
sumers and  technology  become  sophisticated 
»nd  impredictable,  attempts  at  planning, 
Trtiether  public  or  private,  may  prove  to  be 


far  less  efficient  than  the  market  in  bringing 
demand  and  supply  together. 

At  least,  such  appears  to  be  the  conviction 
of  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience 
with  planning  and  are  finding  it  less  and  less 
suited  to  the  realities  of  the  day.  It  woiild  be  a 
typical  Oalbralthean  paradox  If  planning 
were  to  prove  as  obsolete  and  outmoded  In 
the  future  as  he  regards  comp>etltion  today. 

Finally,  a  word  on  Galbraith's  celebrated 
style.  Any  writer  who  can  infuse  economics 
with  so  much  ironic  wit,  wry  understatement, 
and  elegant  aphorisms  just  deserves  to  be 
celebrated.  Some  economists,  such  as  Veb- 
len,  have  deliberately  practiced  obfuscation 
as  a  means  of  protective  coloration.  A  good 
many,  particularly  among  today's  younger 
mathematical  economists,  do  not  write  well 
because  they  have  never  learned  to  write  at 
all.  But  there  are  other  reasons  which  are 
Inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself. 
Like  all  social  sciences,  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  an  exact  science.  Moreover,  it  affects  more 
directly  than  any  other  discipline  that  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  human  anatomy,  the 
pocketbook  nerve.  Only  the  Styplan  pit  re- 
served for  those  considered  to  be  "technically 
incompetent"  awaits  the  luckless  soul  who  in 
the  interest  of  clarity  dispenses  even  mo- 
mentarily with  a  protective  clutter  of  caveats. 

Galbraith's  solution  Is  the  wry  conunentary 
and  Ironic  understatement.  Unhappily,  what 
Is  gained  in  readability  is  all  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  clarity.  Mocking  the  views  of 
others  conveys  only  imprecisely  the  nature 
of  one's  own  beliefs.  Equally  unclear  is 
where  an  author's  real  view  lies  above  that 
which  Is  deliberately  understated. 

In  this  book  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
meaning  Is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  Gal- 
bralth wears  two  hats  which  are  constantly 
being  Interchanged:  he  is  both  the  objective, 
disintereeted  obeerver  and  the  advocate  of 
particular  types  of  public  policy.  To  recom- 
mend a  coiuse  of  governmental  action  with 
the  same  sardonic  amusement  which  is  em- 
ployed in  describing  some  of  the  industrial 
system's  least  attractive  features  Is  certainly 
not  the  best  way  to  dlstlnglush  what  ought 
to  be  changed  from  what  must  be  accepted. 
It  Is  also  not  likely  to  gain  many  converts. 


COMMUNIST  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  produced  by 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  con- 
tains numerous  excellent  articles  deal- 
ing with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  One 
of  these  articles  was  written  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  professor  of  economics  at 
Georgetown  University.  The  article  is 
titled  "Communist  Economic  Systems," 
and  in  reprint  form  is  being  circulated 
here  and  abroad. 

The  article  is  a  comprehensive,  critictil 
analysis  of  the  so-called  Communist 
economic  systems,  and  interprets  cur- 
rent changes  in  the  Red  empire  as  neces- 
sary adjustments  for  the  expanding  cold 
war  conunitments  of  Moscow  and  its 
syndicate  members.  I  earnestly  commend 
this  article  to  the  reading  of  those  who 
would  liberalize  East-West  trade  and 
accommodate  the  Red  states  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  objective.  Because  of  the 
many  unique  perspectives,  insights,  and 


contents,  I  include  the  article  in  full  text 
in  the  Record  : 

Communist  Economic  Systems 

Strictly  speaking,  no  Communist  economic 
system  with  an  Industrial  base  exists  any- 
where In  the  world.  Although  the  term  Com- 
munist is  generally  and  uncritically  used  as 
a  point  of  political  reference,  it  has  no  com- 
prehensive objective  application  in  the  field 
of  economics.  The  economies  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
of  mainland  China,  of  the  so-called  satellites 
in  central  Europe,  of  Yugoslavia,  and  of  other 
areas  claim  to  be  socialist  and  are  ostensibly 
In  the  process  of  creating  the  foundations 
for  a  Communist  society.  In  fact,  they  are  not 
even  socialist  In  the  traditional,  democratic 
meaning  of  the  term.  A  precise  definition  of 
these  economies  underscores  the  concept  of 
economic  totalitarianism  with  a  primary 
orientation  toward  global  imperlocolonlal- 
ism  in  the  more  powerful  states. 

In  the  vast  totaUtarlan  empire,  the  most 
formidable  economic  power  is  centered  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
totalitarian  dominium.  Any  essential  change 
In  this  economic  power,  or  even  more,  Its  de- 
struction, would  spell  the  collapse  of  the 
empire,  for.  In  a  fundamental  sense,  all  other 
parts  of  that  empire  ultimately  depend  for 
their  collective  and  Individual  survival  on 
this  power  base.  Ideological  scuffles  and  rifts 
cannot  conceal  this  reality. 

Common  Characteristics.  A  systematic 
analysis  of  these  totalitarian  economies  must 
rest  on  recognition  of  several  prominent  facts 
pertinent  to  all  of  them.  One  is  the  Increas- 
ing amount  of  data  released  by  the  totali- 
tarian governments  concerning  almost  every 
sphere  of  their  economies.  There  have  been 
notable  differences,  and  the  material,  both 
statistical  and  empirical,  stlU  falls  quite 
sbort  of  acceptable  standards  of  economic  re- 
porting. But  since  the  mid-1950's,  and  ptar- 
tlcularly  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  annual  re- 
leases of  economic  data  that  have  appeared 
contrast  sharply  with  the  dearth  of  Informa- 
tion that  characterized  previous  periods. 
Analysis  of  these  data  results  in  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  workings  and  problems  of 
these  economies,  in  a  steadily  growing  ca- 
pacity for  checking  the  accuracy  of  totali- 
tarian economic  claims,  and  In  the  easier 
confirmation  of  conclusions  reached  by  In- 
dependent critical  research.  Some  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  relying  on  such  controlled 
data,  however,  are  a  proneness  to  accept 
statistical  material  as  definitive  of  the  prog- 
ress achieved  by  tJiese  economies,  and  indul- 
gence in  economic  generalizations  formed  in 
a  void  of  political  and  cold  war  contexts. 

Second,  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  these  economies,  it  Is  imperative  to 
maintain  a  constant  long-range  view  of  their 
developments,  one  that  balances  the  tran- 
siency of  short-run  movements  and  all  the 
unfounded  optimism  or  pessimism  associated 
with  them.  The  long-range  view  necessarily 
encompasses  an  institutional  analysis  of  the 
structure,  character,  basic  operations,  and 
paramount  tendencies  of  these  systems.  All 
too  often  a  pragmatic  shift  In  economic  poli- 
cy or  an  economic  reversal  In  these  economies 
Is  mistaken  for  a  major  structural  or  institu- 
tional change. 

The  third  prominent  fact  about  the  totali- 
tarian systems  is  their  basic  concept  of  the 
meaning  of  political  economy.  In  all  cases 
heavy  Ingresslons  of  political  motivation, 
control,  and  objective  color  the  performances 
of  these  systems.  Although  distinctions  must 
be  drawn  In  abstract  analysis  between  politi- 
cal and  economic  components,  in  operational 
analyses  (holistic  and  concrete  treatments 
taking  all  determining  factors  into  account) 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  these 
forces.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Red  totali- 
tarian conspiracy,  the  economy  Itself  Is  an 
institutional  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  global  objective.  The  totalitarian 
character  of  these  economies  is  derived  from 
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this  fundamental  fact.  Socialization,  for  ex- 
ample, has  for  them  come  to  be  an  easentlal 
Instrument  of  poUOcal  control  rather  than 
an  agency  for  socioeconomic  betterment.  To 
designate  these  economies  as  examples  of 
"state  capltaUsm"  (a  self -contradictory  term) 
would  Indicate  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  philosophy  and  nature  of  capitalism 
Itself. 

False  Comparison  with  Free  World  Econ- 
omies. Finally,  these  guiding  facts  lead  to  a 
point  of  the  utmost  Importance,  namely,  the 
need  to  avoid  false  comparisons  between  the 
so-called  Communist  economies  and  those  In 
the  free  world.  For  instance,  the  economy  of 
the  U.S.3.R.  Is  by  character  and  composition 
different  from  that  of  the  U.S.  The  former  is 
an  empire-state,  the  latter  a  nation-state 
economy.  In  addition,  comparisons  on  the 
bases  of  production  and  growth  rates  can 
be  most  misleading  If  they  are  not  properly 
qualified  by  determining  considerations  of 
structural  economic  change  and  the  product- 
mix  of  the  compared  economies.  Relevant 
questions  of  quality,  precision,  and  ordered 
spedflcatlon  complicate  such  comparisons  to 
the  point  of  practically  worthless  specula- 
tion. 

TH«  ntpna-sTATr  economy  or  the  v.ss.r. 
One  of  the  graveet  errora  with  regard  to  the 
VSS.R.  hM  been  to  conceive  It  as  nation, 
nation-state,  or  homogeneous  country.  This 
conunon  error  flouts  both  the  history  of  the 
axea  and  the  inescapable  truth,  upheld  even 
by  lioacow  Itself,  of  the  multinational  com- 
position of  the  tr.S.S.R.  The  fallacy  has  un- 
fortunately led  to  various  misinterpretations 
of  economic  as  well  as  of  other  developments. 
It  precludes,  for  example,  any  thoughtfvU 
consideration  of  the  constant  economic  fric- 
tion and  Jockeying  for  investment  resources 
between  the  non-Russian  republics  of  the 
TT.S.SJt.  and  the  Russian  center  In  Moscow. 
and  It  arbitrarily  excludes  the  highly  Impor- 
tant phenomenon  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlalism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself. 

The  TTS.S.R.  is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of    the    VS.    In    1960    its    population   was 
slightly  more  than  230  million,  against  194 
million   In   the   TT.S.   The    average   annual 
population  Increase  In  the  U5.SJI.  has  been 
1.7  per  cent  since  the  1930s,  although  there 
are   marked   differences  between   the   rural 
and  urban  populations  and  also  between  the 
non-Ruaslan    and    Russian.    Kxcludtng    the 
heavy    losses    In    World    War     II,     which 
amounted  to  25  million  actual  deaths  and 
about  15  minion  lost  births.  If  there  had  not 
been  the  many  genocldal  onslaughts  on  the 
non-RuBslan  populatlo-s  In  the  1930s  and 
19408,   the   non-Russian   component   of   the 
U.S.SJl.*8    population    would    substantially 
exceed  Its  estimated  117  million  people.  It 
Is   Important    to    bear    in    mind    that    the 
■U5.SJI.  Is  In  reality  made  up  of  a  dozen 
compact  national  entitles  and  well  over  a 
100   different   ethnic   groups.    The    nominal 
existence  of  the  non-Russian  republics  In 
some  measure  reflects  the  fundamental  fact. 
Under    expanding    industrialization    and 
urbanization,  the  U.S.Sil.  has  been  encoun- 
tering problems  similar  to  those  in  the  West. 
Increased  concentration  In  the  cities,  smaller 
iirban  family  units,  congestion  and  pressures 
for   adequate   living   accommodations,   evi- 
dences of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  a  shift- 
ing labor  supply  are  only  some  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  totalitarian  planners.  Mean- 
while, supported  by  the  stUl  extensive  rural 
section,  the  total  population  continues  to 
increase,  and  though  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  U.S.SJt.  is  one  of  the  lowest 
among  the  major  countries,  much  of  its  ter- 
ritory Is  hardly  siiltable  for  normal  habita- 
tion. These  problems  threaten  to  increase  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  UJ3.SJt.  The 
U.S.SJI.  is  even  richer  In  soil  and  mineral 
resource*  than  the  U.S.  A  major  portion, 
such  M  the  agricultural  basics,  oil,  man- 
ganese,  coal.   Iron   ore,    and    a   variety   of 


metals.  Is  located  In  the  non-Russian  ter- 
ritories of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Ukraine  Is  es- 
pecially rich  m  agriculture,  and  Turkestan 
m   central   Asia   In  mineral   resources.   The 
exploitation    and   disposition    of    these    and 
other  resources  at  the  command  of  Moscow 
raise    the    fundamental    Issue    of    Imperio- 
colonlallsm  in  the  U.S.SR.  Related  to  this 
Is   the   gross   mismanagement   of   these    re- 
sources, for,  despite  their  overall  abundance, 
there  are   critical   shortages   In   tin.  copper, 
nickel,   and   lead.    A   progressive   exhaustion 
of  high-grade  ore  deposits  has  been  notice- 
able   for    some    time.    The    economic    con- 
sequences of  recurring  mineral  crises  in  the 
U.S.3.R.  have  become  quite  evident  In  the 
lower  quality  of  manufactured  goods.  More- 
over, the  pressures  emanating  from  a  basic 
policy  of  self-sufficiency  and  the  increasing 
raw   material    demands   from   the   so-called 
satellite  economies  hav-   tended  to  accen- 
tuate  the  critical   aspects  of   the  U.S.S.R.'s 
position  with  respect  to  minerals.  A  major 
result  of  these  developments  is  the  signif- 
icance of  Moscow's  policy  regarding  minerals 
in    the   cold   war.    Moscow    still    strives    for 
self-sufficiency,  but  seeks  to  overcome  critical 
shortages   through   bilateral   trade   and   de- 
velopment,   particularly    with    the    -under- 
developed areas  of  the  free  world. 

Economic  Priorities.  Moscow's  capacity  to 
resolve  such  problems  without  undue  conces- 
sions rests  In  large  measure  on  the  totalitari- 
an nature  of  the   economy  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
With  all  the  essential  Industry  In  the  hands 
of  the  state  and  with  agriculture  extensively 
collectivized,  the  economy  Is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "conunand  economy,"  one  cen- 
trally directed,  the  highest  priorities  being 
determined  by  political  objectives.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  Moscow's  scale  of  priori- 
ties;   It    Is    (1)     military    superiority,    with 
emphasis  on  nuclear  arms  and  rocketry;   (2) 
supremacy  In  space  flights:    (3)   the  highest 
advancement  in  technology   and  heavy   In- 
dustry at  strained  tempos  of  development; 
(4)  steady  Infiltration  of,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Western  powers  from,  the  iinder- 
developed  countries;    (6)    rapid  Increases  In 
agricultural  output;  and  (6)  substantial  Im- 
provements  in  the  living  standard.  To  re- 
alize  each  satisfactorily   requires   enormous 
amountB  of  capital,  which  the  U5J3JB.  has 
not  had.  It  has  thus  been  compelled  to  con- 
centrate Its  allocations  on  the  top  priorities. 
For  over  40  years  official  promises  to  meet 
the  lowest  priorities  have  been  frequent.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the 
U.8.8JI.  and  its  fixed  global  objective,  the 
first  four  priorities  will  continue  to  be  em- 
phasized. In  precise  terms,  the  U.8.S.R.  econ- 
omy has  always  been  a  war  economy. 

Agriculture  and  General  Living  StOTidarda. 
Since  1966  sporadic  efforts  have  been  made 
to  satisfy  in  some  degree  the  demands  im- 
plicit in  the  lowest  two  priorities.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  Nlklta  Kiruschev's  so- 
called  liberalization  program  occasioned 
much  discussion.  The  plan  envisioned  the 
doubling  of  the  house-bulldlng  rate,  in- 
creased investments  In  food  production,  fewer 
hours  of  labor,  greater  Job  mobility,  the  in- 
stitution of  installment  credit,  and  aug- 
mented pensions  and  peasant  Inconies.  The 
projection  of  these  marginal  concessions  has 
led  some  to  hope  that  they  presaged  an  evolu- 
tion that  would  somehow  transform  the 
U.8.S.R.  Into  a  more  democratic  and  peace- 
able state.  On  the  basis  of  decades  of  evi- 
dence, however,  It  would  be  a  misreading  of 
long-run  trends  to  expect  the  Moscow  regime, 
under  whatever  leadership,  seriously  to  sacri- 
fice Its  global  political  positions  by  a  major 
diversion  of  resources. 

Again,  although  it  Is  not  a  decisive  directive 
force,  the  pressure  for  a  higher  living  stand- 
ard in  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  an  Important  factor 
with  which  the  Kremlin  Is  attempting  to 
reckon  by  means  of  balanced  calculation  and 
pragmatic  control.  The  pitifully  low  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  U.S.S.R.  has  always  been 


a  sore  spot  In  the  propaganda.  Past  and  even 
future  concessions  In  the  area  should  he 
viewed  as  a  pragmatic  adjustment  In  a  con- 
tinuous plan  to  win  over  the  underdeveloped 
areas  and  to  overtake  the  West.  For  Moscow's 
own  global  objectives,  as  well  as  for  a  cor- 
relative Impact  on  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  emphasis  has  been  and  will  in- 
definitely continue  to  be  on  more  production 
for  expanded  Industrial  capacity  In  a  hectic 
rush  for  recorded  "growth"  and  as  a  clear 
proof  that  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Is  the  type  of  sys- 
tem  the  underdeveloped  countries  should 
adopt.  This  emphasis  stands  to  provide  addi- 
tional resources  for  Moscow's  worldwide  cold 
war  operations.  The  staggered  concessions,  in 
addition  to  concealing  somewhat  the  propa- 
ganda sore  spot,  function  as  a  carrot  dangling 
before  an  exploited  donkey  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  more  Intensified  efforts  may  be  ex- 
acted from  the  laboring  populace. 

This  perspective  should  be  borne  In  mind 
when  seemingly  radical  changes  are  proposed 
In  the  U5.S,R.'s  planning  process.  Histori- 
cally the  U.S.S.R.'s  Inner  councils  have  al- 
ways debated  the  most  effective  means  of 
maximizing  production  and  consumption. 
The  alternation  of  administrative  centraliza- 
tion and  decentralization  Is  nothing  new. 
Stalin's  regime  In  the  1930s  and  1940s  was 
punctuated  by  such  zig-zags,  as  was  Khru- 
shchev's In  the  1950s  and  19608.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  most  radical  departure  from 
totalitarian  economic  control  occurred  In  the 
19208  with  the  New  Economic  Policy,  an  ex- 
pedient retreat  that  ensured  the  survival  ol 
the  regime.  Such  shifts,  however,  do  not 
signify  any  real  change  in  the  totalitarian 
framework,  least  of  all  a  change  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  consumer-oriented  free  market 
economy.  The  crucial  fact  Is  that  centraliza- 
tion or  decentralization  Is  only  a  means 
chosen  to  effect  most  economically  the  ulti- 
mate decisions  on  priority  performana** 
made  at  the  center,  l.e„  by  the  Co\mcll  d 
Ministers,  the  leaders  of  the  CommunKt 
party  of  the  US.SJt. 

Khrushchev's  widely  heralded  reform  ot 
1957  was  of  this  kind.  Many  in  the  West  mis- 
took the  creaUon  of  103  regional  econooilc 
councUs — the  sovnarkohze,  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion was  roughly  coincident  with  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republics — as  a  significant  drllt 
toward  a  more  liberal,  decentralized  economy. 
Actually,  this  administrative  change  in  no 
way  altered  the  basic  economic  pattern  ol 
centralized  decision-making  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  Investment  funds  and  the  pursuit  of 
established  priorities.  Because  of  the  disturb- 
ing growth  of  "localism"  (non-Russian  eco- 
nomic natlonallBm)  and  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  shoddy  prtaducts,  cost-price  malsd- 
jTMtments,  disjointed  distribution,  quota 
racing,  misplaced  Investments,  and  even  ad- 
mitted statistical  fabrications  (not  to  men- 
tion a  startling  deceleration  in  production 
rates) ,  the  Khrushchev  regime  reversed  Itself 
In  1962.  Outdoing  even  Stalin,  It  latmched  » 
program  of  party  economic  surveillance,  di- 
viding the  party  into  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural branches  for  this  task,  and  aimed  to 
reduce  the  economic  councils  In  favor  of 
fewer,  but  ever  more  regionalized,  bodl« 
closely  attached  to  the  central  planning 
agencies  In  Moscow. 

This  new  scheme  was  not  fully  carried  out, 
although  a  long-run  trend  toward  an  eco- 
nomic, and  thus  a  smothering  political, 
reglonallzatlon  seems  assured  In  the  Baltic, 
Caucasian,  and  central  Asian  republics.  In 
fact,  the  succeeding  Brezhnev  regime 
scotched  the  policing  part  of  the  scheme  in 
1964.  only  a  month  after  Khrushchev's  down- 
fall, and  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  executing 
economic  tmjwovements  without  radical 
changee  In  the  framework  of  the  system. 
The  Intention  then  appeared  to  be  to  reetrlc* 
the  regional  councUs  to  industries  producing 
consumer  goods  and  foods  for  the  local  mar- 
ket and  to  allow  such  production  to  be  deter- 
mined by  market  supply-and-demand  condi- 
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tlons.  Industries  considered  to  be  of  "Union 
Importance,"  such  as  heavy  Industry,  Iron, 
steel,  fuels,  chemicals,  and  machinery,  would 
fall  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  specialized  cen- 
tral agencies.  In  theory,  this  change  con- 
stitutes a  compromise  between  the  highly 
centralized  situation  before  1957  and  the 
more  decentralized  condition  that  prevailed 
to  the  end  of  1964. 

Continuing  Top  Priorities.  Whatever  the 
changes,  administrative  and  other,  cen- 
tralized decision-making,  particularly  In  con- 
nection with  top  priority  state  requirements. 
Is  still  obvious. 

The  basic  planning  process  remains  Intact, 
following  the  experience  ol  the  past  4  dec- 
ades. The  method  of  balances  is  the  chief 
technique  used  to  synchronize  the  fiow  of 
materials,  goods,  labor  supply,  funds,  and 
other  economic  units  according  to  planned 
objectives.  If  the  basic  scale  of  priorities  la  to 
be  maintained,  this  technique  will  become 
Increasingly  Important  as  some  areas  for  free 
market  determination  are  experimented  with. 
In  a  totalitarian  economy.  Inflation  Is  far 
more  dangerous  than  In  a  consumer-oriented 
free  market  economy,  and  thus  the  policy  of 
neutralizing  the  role  of  money  Is  fixed  and 
fundamental.  The  financial  plan,  which  con- 
sists of  cash  and  credit  plans  and  an  all- 
comprehensive  budget,  refiects  the  economic 
plan  and  is  designed  both  to  lubricate  It  and 
to  prevent  the  Incubation  of  Inflationary 
pressures.  The  economic  history  of  the 
U.8.SJR.  Is  rife  with  such  presstues.  More- 
over, to  make  the  planning  process  as  efficient 
as  p>0E6lble,  Moscow  has  placed  a  heavy  pre- 
mium on  the  use  of  computers  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  automation.  It  has  also  come 
to  recognize  that  growth  for  growth's  sake, 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  goods,  the  avail- 
ability of  spare  parts,  or  a  harmonious  co- 
ordination of  plants,  enterprises,  and  Indus- 
tries, Is  not  the  measure  of  a  sound  and 
strong  economy. 

Whatever  Its  time  length,  no  economic 
plan  In  the  U.S.SJI.  can  be  compared  with  a 
railroad  timetable.  The  different  plans — and 
there  are  several,  such  as  a  16-year  develop- 
mental one,  7-  or  5-year  ones,  and  concurrent 
annual  and  quarterly  plans — are  In  the 
nature  of  attainable  goals  of  economic  per- 
formance. Since  the  first  Five  Tear  Plan  was 
launched  In  1928,  fiexlblllty  in  their  realiza- 
tion has  always  been  allowed  for,  with  quotas 
In  certain  Items  being  exceeded  and  In  others 
falling  below  targets.  Top  priority  Items  are 
usually  supported  successfully  to  the  end  of 
the  plan.  The  7-year  plan  embarked  upon  in 
1959  was  In  part  a  cover-up  for  the  failure  of 
the  sixth  6-year  plan,  which  had  set  goals  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.8JI.  to  meet. 
Even  this  plan  was  subjected  to  a  number  of 
revisions  when  It  had  become  Obvious  that  a 
40  per  cent  Increase  In  average  real  Income 
was  unrealizable,  largely  because  a  projected 
70  per  cent  Increase  In  total  agricultural  out- 
put by  1966  turned  out  to  be  fictional.  In  line 
with  the  percentage  distribution  of  Invest- 
ment by  economic  sector  for  the  preceding 
period,  the  original  3  per  cent  allocation  of 
Investment  in  light  Industry  under  this  plan 
gave  further  evidence  of  the  planned  neglect 
of  consumer  goods  even  up  to  1970. 

Role  of  Non-Russian  Areas.  In  addition 
to  being  wedded  to  a  totalitarian  war  econ- 
omy, the  U.S.S.R.  Is  also  essentially  com- 
mitted to  an  empire  or  imperlocolonlal  econ- 
omy, not  a  national  one.  Conceptually,  to 
compare  this  economy  seriously  with  that 
of  the  free  world  makes  as  much  sense  as 
comparing  the  UjS.  economy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  with  that  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  captive  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  U.SJ8JI.  have  long  been  subjected  to 
the  economic  colonialism  of  Moscow,  and 
without  their  resources,  the  U.S£Jl.  would 
be  a  second-  or  third-rate  power.  Without 
the  Ukraine,  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenla,  the 
Baltic  nations,  and  the  Caucasus,  the 
UB.SJl.'s  agricultural  base  would  be  no  more 
than  that  of  a  united  Germany.  The  loss  of 


coal  depKkslts  In  the  Ukraine's  Donets  Basin, 
Turkestan's  ECaraganda,  and  In  other  non- 
Russian  territories  would  seriously  deplete 
the  U.S.SJR.'s  annual  coal  output.  The  Iron 
ore  of  eastern  Ukraine  and  Transcaucasia, 
the  oil  of  Azerbaijan  and  Idel-Ural,  the 
manganese  of  Georgia  and  the  Ukraine  (over 
90  per  cent  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  total)  the  copper 
lead,  zinc,  sliver,  and  other  resources  In 
Turkestan  (over  50  per  cent) — all  these  and 
more  of  colonial  resources  play  a  major  role 
In  colonialist  Russia's  position  as  a  great 
{xjwer. 

Estimates  of  the  net  value  extracted  from 
these  non-Russian  colonies  range  from  20 
to  45  per  cent,  depending  on  the  area  and 
the  nature  of  the  products.  Despite  Moscow's 
misapplication  of  the  term  "national  econ- 
omy" to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  whole,  the  non- 
Russian  republics  properly  report  their  re- 
spective annual  economic  performance  under 
the  caption  of  the  national  economy  of  the 
Lithuanian  S.SJR.,  Georgian  S.S.R.,  or  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.  The  Ukraine,  for  example,  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  in  the  U.S.SJl., 
accounts  in  all-Union  production  on  the 
average  for  over  50  per  cent  of  pig  Iron  out- 
put, 55  per  cent  of  ore  mining.  30  per  cent 
of  manganese,  41  per  cent  of  hard  coal,  62 
per  cent  of  coke,  25  per  cent  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizer, 44  per  cent  of  caustic  soda,  23  per 
cent  of  tractors,  75  per  cent  of  long-haul 
locomotives,  over  26  per  cent  of  meat  and 
milk,  and  70  per  cent  of  sugar  beets.  In  per 
capita  production  of  wheat,  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes, milk,  and  butter,  this  nation  of  over 
40  million  has  exceeded  production  even  In 
the  U.S. 

Accented  stress  on  metallurgy,  chemicals, 
and  natural  gas  production  has  attached  a 
higher  economic  significance  to  this  non- 
Russian  republic  in  terms  of  all -Union  prod- 
uct percentages.  In  exports,  the  national 
economy  of  the  Ukraine  sends  products  to 
more  than  50  countries,  with  percentage  ra- 
tios of  total  VSJBS,.  exports  ranging  as  high 
as  93  per  cent  In  pig  iron  exports,  57  per  cent 
in  rolled  steel,  97  per  cent  In  Iron  ore,  54  per 
cent  In  coke,  and  69  per  cent  in  sugar.  It  is 
evident  that  Moscow  utilizes  Its  Internal 
colonies  to  the  utmost  In  Implementing  its 
global  objectives.  Their  role  Is  extremely  cru- 
cial in  the  type  of  economic  warfare  devel- 
oped by  Moscow  against  the  free  world.  The 
protracted  Ignorance  of  the  West  concerning 
these  colonies  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
cold  war. 

U.S.SJI.  Product  a  Gross  Imperial  Prod- 
uct. In  light  of  the  above.  It  Is  more  ac- 
curate to  classify  the  annual  gross  product 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  gross  Imperial  product 
(GtP),  rather  than  a  gross  natlonsd  product 
(GNP).  For  years  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy about  the  scope  and  growth  of  this 
GIP,  controversy  occasioned  largely  by  the 
doctored  character  of  Soviet  Riisslan  statis- 
tics. The  vulnerable  apologia  offered  In  1963 
by  J.  Malyshev,  deputy  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Administration  for  Statistics,  and  the 
outbursts  In  1964  of  the  Soviet  press  and 
officialdom  against  the  unprecedented  dis- 
closures of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  amply  confirmed  the  spurious  ele- 
ments found  In  Moscow's  statistics. 

Following  World  War  H,  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
additional  annexed  territories,  speedily  un- 
dertook a  reconstruction  program  that  was 
completed  by  1953.  Operating  from  a  base 
comparable  to  that  of  1939,  the  economy 
progressed  rapidly  along  the  scale  of  priori- 
ties Indicated  above.  Despite  the  disputed 
growth  rates  of  11  per  cent  per  annum  for 
Industrial  production  and  7  per  cent  for 
GIP,  the  advance  was  as  remarkable  as  that 
in,  Japan,  West  Gercoany,  or  Yugoslavia, 
though  by  no  means  so  well  balanced.  In  the 
short  run,  particularly  after  a  war,  such  In- 
dustrial and  total  gross  product  advances 
appear  spectacularly  Impressive;  in  the  long 
nm,  by  far  a  more  realistic  measure,  the 
growth  trend  of  the  U.SJ3.R.   economy  at 


about  the  annual  3  per  cent  Increase  since 
1928  assumes  the  more  normal  proix>rtloni 
of  a  maturing  Industrial  economy. 

U.S.S.R.  GIP  and  U.S.  GNP.  As  was  antic- 
ipated by  a  few  Western  economists,  the 
Soviet  GIP  slowed  down  markedly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1960s.  In  lx>th  1962  and 
1963  the  growth  rate  slipped  to  about  2.5  per 
cent,  or  one  half  the  rate  of  the  U.S.  In 
terms  of  absolute  value  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
lagged  substantially  behind  the  U.S.  Its  1964 
GIP  hovered  at  about  $270  billion,  or  roughly 
43  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  GNP  of  some  $630 
billion.  Since  the  U.S.  output  of  goods  and 
services  exceeds  the  U.S.S.R.'s  by  more  than 
two  times,  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have  to  main- 
tain a  rate  of  over  10  per  cent  In  order  to 
realize  an  annual  growth  product  equal  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Barring  the  most  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  this  feat  over  a  period 
of  time  would  be  virtually  impossible,  and 
this  for  the  many  reasons  explained  so  far, 
as  well  as  for  others  that  have  accounted  for 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  Industrial  stagnation,  agricul- 
tural fiasco,  and  poor  showing  in  improved 
living  standards  In  the  early  1960s. 

Turning  to  Industry,  overall  Soviet  de- 
velopment Is  at  a  stage  that  the  U.S.  had 
reached  by  the  1920s.  This  area,  particularly 
the  light  goods  sector,  has  been  affected  as 
have  all  others,  by  an  acute  shortage  ol 
capital  and  skilled  labor.  For  manufacturing, 
mining,  electric  and  gas  utlliUes,  the  U.S.S.R. 
product  m  1962  was  (86.7  blUlon,  while  that 
of  the  U.S.  totaled  (180.2  billion.  Some 
Western  analysts  have  estimated  Soviet  In- 
dustrial production  as  low  as  36  percent  of 
the  U.S.  output.  To  produce  Its  Industrial 
goods,  the  U.S.S.R.  employs  20  per  cent  more 
labor  than  does  the  U.S.  and  Its  productivity 
Is  approximately  one-third  of  the  latter.  The 
7-year  plan  aimed  at  a  47  per  cent  Increase 
In  per  capita  Industrial  productivity.  But 
this  was  an  overambltlous,  unattainable 
goal  negated  by  the  fact  that.  Just  as  exten- 
sive mechanization  Is  no  complete  substitute 
for  a  fair  remuneration  of  workers,  the  proc- 
ess of  expanding  capacity  and  increasing 
capital  per  worker  cannot  In  Itself  guaran- 
tee necessary  changes  In  the  training,  skill, 
and  application  of  labor  and  management. 
Time  Is  capital,  too. 

Where  top  priority  Items  are  concerned, 
certain  plants  In  the  U.S.S.R.  are  as  efficient 
as  any  In  the  world.  When  viewed  as  a 
whole,  however,  Soviet  Industry  lacks  depth, 
as  do  agriculture  and  other  activities.  The 
leading-link  principle  operative  in  the  suc- 
cessive plans.  I.e.,  forced  concentration  for 
the  accomplishment  of  top  priority  require- 
ments, has  been  instnunental  In  shaping 
this  state  of  affairs.  As  evidence  of  this 
super-concentration,  the  gross  imbalance  of 
Soviet  Industrial  production  Is  seen  In  the 
fact  that  nearly  70  per  cent  of  It  Is  devoted 
to  capital  and  producer  goods  and  the  re- 
mainder to  consiimer  goods.  Emphasizing 
the  bias  against  the  latter,  capital  goods  out- 
put rose  in  1963  by  10  per  cent,  consumer 
goods  by  only  6  per  cent.  Careful  Item-by- 
item  comparisons  with  the  U.S.  also  indicate 
the  relatively  backward  state  of  overall  Soviet 
Industry.  Steel  In  the  U.S.  is  no  longer 
"modem,"  having  given  way  to  synthetic 
materials,  but  in  the  U.S.S.R.  it  stlU  is  over- 
emphasized. Coal  has  been  largely  displaced 
by  natural  gas  In  the  U.S.,  but  It  stUl  bulks 
large  In  U.S.S.R.  production.  Electric  power 
production  In  the  U.S.  exceeds  that  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  by  almost  three  times,  and  when  It 
comes  to  motor  vehicle  production,  the 
U.S.SJl.'s  Is  only  a  16th  of  the  U.S.  output. 
The  U5.S.R.  Is  far  from  being  an  automotive 
economy.  The  total  mileage  of  its  paved 
roads  scarcely  measures  up  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's. Instead,  it  Is  a  thoroughly  overtaxed 
railroad  economy,  with  steam  locomotion  In 
commari. 

In  1962  and  1963  Soviet  Industry  suffered 
a  sharp  decline,  down  to  about  a  4  per  cent 
rate.  This  was  no  surprise:  capital  had  been 
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B  (vewly  OTer«traln«d,  the  growth  rlM  of  In- 
TMtmenta  Increasecl  by  no  more  th*n  S 
ler  cent,  far  len  tluui  In  preceding  years, 
and  «llmlnlehlng  ret\im«  from  eilattng 
I  lants  had  to  Mt  In  •ooner  or  later.  More- 
c  vet,  the  diversion  of  Inyestmenta  from  com- 
I  aratlrely  ilmple  operations,  such  aa  raw 
I  taterials  and  power  production,  to  ten  more 
c  >mplex  secton  haa  also  contributed  to  thla 
1  levltable  slowdown.  The  U.8B.R.  has  been 
t  oefully  Inadequate  In  the  chemical  Indue- 
t  ry  and  only  In  1964  Inaugurated  a  $2  billion 
t  ccelerated  program.  Unreproductlve  Inveet- 

I  lenta  In  armaments  and  space  exploration 
{  re  another  source  of  Industrial  drain.  Then. 

I I  oouis*.  the  perennial  drags  of  a  totalitar- 
i  in  economic  system  take  their  toll. 

Of  the  perennial  problems,  U.S.3.R.  agri- 
culture has  been  plagued  In  every  decade 
I  ince  the  19308  with  serious  crises.  The  dls- 
<  rimlnatory  food  prices  of  the  19208,  the  col- 
]  BctlTlsatlon  and  man-made  famine  of  the 
eSOa.  the  war  In  the   1940s,  and   the  un- 
(  conomlcal  virgin  lands  policy  and  inefficient 
1  arming  of  the  1960s  and  1960b  are  only  some 
■  Ughllghts  of  failure  In  this  basic  economic 
i  «tlvlty.  In  1068  a  most  serious  decline  In 
troductlon  occurred,  the  output  being  only 
1   per  cent  above  the   1956  level,   the  per 
«plta  output  7  per  cent  lower  than  1956, 
ind  wheat  production  dropping  10  million 
»ns  from  the  1962  level.  Moecow  was  com- 
>«lled  to  purchase  from  the  free  world  some 
r  million  tons  of  wheat  to  feed  Its  increas- 
ng  populations  and  to  meet  commitments 
n  its  external  empire.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
n  that  year  almost  ev»y  so-called  Com- 
Bunlst  economy  was  to  serious  agricultural 
trouble. 

Normally,  when  such  trouble  crystallizes, 
x>nceeeloo8  are  temporarily  made,  partlcu- 
larty  with  regard  to  garden  plots.  Soviet  agrl- 
snlture  la  among  completely  collectivized, 
irtth  some  99,700  coUectlve  farms  and  8,570 
ttate  farms,  the  latter  cultivating  more  land. 
The  private  garden  plots  of  the  collective 
rartnera  aceoimt  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
cultivated  land  and  ye*  produce  about  33  per 
cent  of  the  grose  agricultural  output  and  50 
per  cent  of  Uveetoek  output.  These  plots 
generally  do  not  exceed  an  acre. 

The  unbalanced  condition  of  VM.SJt.  agrl- 
eultxire  may  be  gleaned  from  these  dominant 
facte.  Agricultural  output  makes  up  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  OIP.  The  agricultural  pro- 
dwitlvlty  of  the  U.S.  U  ten  times  that  of 
the  UB.SJl.,  where  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  labor  force  la  engaged  In  agriculture, 
aa  against  10  per  cent  In  the  U.S.,  which 
nevertbeleas  produeea  83  per  cent  mora.  Meat 
production  amounts  to  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  production.  The  same  lag  applies  to 
aUllc,  egga,  and  butttf.  comparisons  In  farm 
equipment  Ar*  equally  atartUng:  for  example, 
m  1M4  the  UjB.  wsed  5.2  million  tractors  to 
tba  U.SBJl.'B  1.3  million,  and  four  times  as 
much  fertlllBer.  Indeed,  so  retMtled  have  con- 
ditions been  in  U£.SJl.  agrtculttira  that  new 
plana  were  initiated  tor  1964  and  1966,  pro- 
viding for  a  redistribution  of  investznent 
funds  for  the  chemical  industry  and  farm 
maoUncry  and  greater  Incentives  for  the 
oolleotlv«  farmers. 

Living  Standaria  in  the  V.S.SJl.  and  the 
VS.  Under  this  pattern  of  an  essentlaUy 
technocratic.  Spartan,  and  totalitarian  econ- 
omy. It  Is  not  difficult  to  vlsuallee  the  stand- 
ard of  Bring.  DlffM'lng  from  nation  to  nation 
in  the  UJB.8.B.,  the  average  amount  of  goods 
and  services  available  is  approximately  one- 
tblrd  that  of  the  U.S.,  and  on  a  per  capita 
Basis,  one-fourth.  Although  aggregate  In- 
come has  Increased  on  an  average  at  i  pat 
ttnt  a  year  since  1938,  the  real  Income  has 
remained  virtually  the  same,  with  the  Soviet 
raal  wag*  about  one-quarter  at  the  Ameri- 
can. The  avaraga  monthly  wage  of  the  Soriet 
worker  was  estimated  at  $90  per  month  In 
1964,  Tba  minimum  wage  for  unskilled 
workws  has  been  slightly  more  than  «40  per 
month.  If  one  aaeepts  the  dubious  ruble- 


dollar  ratio,  and  the  minimum  penfllon  has 
amoiinted  to  ♦30  per  month.  For  some  time 
more  than  6  million  farmers  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  pensions,  but  in  1964  Khru- 
sbcbev  announced  plans  to  Include  them  at  a 
monthly  minimum  rate  of  $13.20  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $112.20. 

Disregarding   the   unavailability   of   many 
consumer  items  and  pronounced  quality  dif- 
ferences, cost  estimates  for  1963  showed  that 
for  a  hypothetical  weekly  food  basket  a  fam- 
ily  of    four    in    Moscow   had    to    pay   $36.38 
against   $18.43    by    its    counterpart   in    New 
York.  But  to  earn  this  basket  the  Russian 
household  head  had  to  work  nearly  65  hours, 
the  American  less  than  9.  As  for  housing, 
this  has  been  a  crisis  area  since  the  inception 
of   the  U.S.S.R.  Whereas   in   the  U.S.   there 
are   28.5   square   meters   per   person,   in   the 
U.S.S.R.  there  are  scarcely  10,  and  it  Is  not 
uncommon  for  families  to  share  such  limited 
space.  In  1963  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  dwelling  units  even  decreased.  In  the 
area  of  services  and  appliances,  the  U.S.S.R. 
Is  notably  behind.   Conspicuously  a  service 
economy,  the  U.S.  produces  more  than  three 
times  as  many  TV  sets,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  a  host  of  other  Items  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  disparities  are  even  worse 
when    It    comes    to    automobiles,    vacutmi 
cleaners,    and    numerovis    other    goods.    The 
Soviet  populaces  continue  to  be  exploited  by 
a  harsh  program  of  forced  saving  executed 
through  a  turnover  tax  averaging  46  per  cent 
of  every  ruble  value. 

Despite  the  tremendous  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  U.S.,  however,  nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  to  lapse  into  com- 
placency. To  do  so  would  indicate  a  continued 
mlsiinderstandlng  and  Ignorance  of  the 
totalitarian  system — an  economy  based  on 
the  empire  concept,  inextricably  given  to 
centralleed  declBion-maklng,  technocratlcally 
devoted  to  those  expansive  power  elements 
found  In  the  top  priority  requirements,  suc- 
cesBfully  concentrating  on  military,  space, 
rocket,  and  heavy  Industrial  accomplish- 
ments at  the  extreme  cost  of  human  needs 
and  wants,  and  tightly  dominated  by  a  new 
class  of  vested  lnter«9ts  with  fixed  global 
objectives. 

In  1966  Moscow  was  faoed  with  a  dilemma. 
Industrial  production  had  slowed  down,  agri- 
culture lagged  badly,  pressures  for  Improved 
living  standards  lncre«»eed,  anil  the  issue  be- 
came one  of  sharply  reducing  Investments 
channeled  Into   the  top  priority  categories, 
such  as  an  annual  $50  bUlion  outlay  into  l^e 
mllltaxy,  of  cutting  back  consumption  still 
more  or  trading  to  procure  the   necessary 
machinery,  plants,  and  other  equipment  to 
b\illd  up  further  the  type  of  economy  de- 
scribed here.  Upholding  the  principle  of  em- 
pire autarchy,  about  70  percent  of  U.S.S.R. 
trade  Is  with  Its  external  empire  and  In  1963 
totaled  a  $7  billion  turnover.  In  the  period 
from   1964  to    1963.   U.S.S.R.   economic   aid, 
which  really  hae  not  been  aid  but  rather  a 
low-coet  commercial  undertaking,  amounted 
to  $3.3  bUllon,  with  only  $1.2  bUlion  drawn 
upon  mainly  by  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  &.nd 
the  Ifiddle  Bast.  The  USSR,  has  never  been 
a  major  trading  state,  and  Its  exclusive  bi- 
lateral   trading   arrangements   are   normally 
facets  of  Its  economic  warfare.  It  has  little  to 
offer  the  Weetem  powers  In  return  for  the 
requisites  It  seeks,  and  with  a  gold  reserve  of 
approximately  $3  billion  It  can  scarcely  pay 
to  cover  the  full  value  of  these  requisites.  The 
alternatives   are   long-term   Western   credits 
and   the  opportunity  for  industrial  copying 
and  reproduction.  The  paramount  question 
is  whether  the  West  again,  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  will  assist  the  further  rapid  buildup 
of  this  empire-state  that  makee  no  pretense 
about  its  determined  goal  of  eventually  over- 
taking the  West. 

THX  TOTALTTAalAN  ECONOMY  OF  RED  CHINA 

The  Important,  but  not  generally  recog- 
nised fact.  Is  that  If  all  the  other  ao-called 
Communist   economies   are    combined   with 


that  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  total  aggregate  gross 
product  Is  still  substantially  leas  than  the 
U.S.  GNP.  Red  China's  $90  bUllon,  the  $110 
bUlion  for  the  minority  captive  states  in  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  the  approximately 
$3  billion  for  Outer  MongoUa,  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia's  $7  billion, 
and  Cuba's  $2  billion  fall  short  of  even  the 
U.S.S.R.  GIF.  Add  to  the  U.S.  GNP  the  gross 
products  of  the  most  advanced  free  world 
economies  In  Western  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  ratio  becomes  almost  3  to  1.  The  total 
industrial  production  of  the  Communist  Em- 
pire Is  only  about  25  per  cent  of  worli  output. 
It  Is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  maintain 
that,  on  the  scale  of  genuine  economic  prog- 
ress, It,  including  the  U.S.S.R..  U  a  conglom- 
erate  of  basically  underdeveloped  economies. 
This  Is  conspicuously  clear  In  the  totalitarian 
economy  of  mainland  Red  China. 

Beform  Programa.  Upon  selz\ire  of  power 
In  October  1949,  the  Red  Chinese  axmounced 
a  rapid  industrialization  program  designed 
to  build  up  modern  Industry  In  the  short 
span  of  18  years.  Structural  changes  started 
that  year,  with  land  reform  as  the  first  step. 
This  Involved  more  than  land  redistribution; 
It  aimed  at  eliminating  the  rural  ruling 
classes.  An  estimated  10  million  households 
belonging  to  the  landlord  and  rich  peasant 
classes  and  thoee  regarded  as  "reactionaries" 
were  liquidated.  About  700  million  vuni 
(116  million  acres)  were  confiscated  and  re- 
distributed among  300  million  peasants. 

ColUctivization  of  Peasanta.  When  the 
land  reform  was  concluded  In  1962,  the  re- 
gime Immediately  commenced  to  collectivize 
the  Chinese  peasants  in  three  consecutive 
moves.  The  first  was  to  organize  Individual 
peasant  households  Into  "mutual-aid 
teams,"  each  team  consisting  of  6  to  8  house- 
holds accumulating  c«nmon  property,  such 
as  Implements  and  cattle.  This  "embryonic 
socialism"  was  followed  In  1963  by  the  ele- 
mentary cooperative,  characterized  by  land 
pooling  according  to  share  under  single  man- 
agement, while  the  ownership  of  land  and 
other  means  of  production  continued  to  be 
private.  As  the  third  step.  In  1955  the  ele- 
mentary cooperatives  were  reorganized  Into 
the  advanced  cooperatives.  In  which,  as  in 
the  Riisslan  kolkhoz,  a  peasant's  land  and 
other  principal  means  of  production  were 
transferred  from  private  to  collective  own- 
ership and  payment  for  the  land  shares  was 
abolished.  Each  peasant  household  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  small  plot  of  land  not  to 
exceed  6  per  cent  of  th6  total  land.  By  the 
end  of  1957.  China's  120  million  peasant 
households  had  been  organized  into  752,000 
cooperatives. 

People'a  Communes,  in  April  1958.  the 
radical  program  of  tiie  people's  commune 
was  launched.  By  October,  90  per  cent  of 
the  peasant  households  were  merged  Into 
24,000  communes.  All  property  and  belong- 
ings. Including  the  small  plots  of  land,  were 
surrendered  to  the  commune.  Peasants  ate 
together  In  public  mess  halls,  placed  their 
children  In  communal  nurseries,  and  worked 
under  a  central  management.  After  a  year  of 
experimentation  the  system  proved  to  be 
unworkable.  In  the  summer  of  1959  Peking 
began  Its  grand  retreat,  which  lasted  througli 
1963.  The  small  plots  of  land  were  returned 
to  the  peasants,  mess  halls  were  disbanded, 
and  the  authority  of  the  commune  was 
shifted  to  the  production  brigade,  a  unit 
equivalent  to  the  former  advanced  coopera- 
tive, and  later  to  the  smaller  production 
teams.  The  whole  system  reverted  to  the  po- 
slUon  prevailing  before  1958.  After  some 
restoration  of  agriculturajl  output  by  1964, 
Peking  has  again  placed  considerable 
amounts  of  peasants'  private  plots  under 
collective  cultivation  and  has  extended  state 
control  over  the  limited  free  agricultural 
markets. 

ContTOl  0/  Induatry.  After  the  1949  sei- 
zure, state  ownership  and  control  over  in- 
dustry moved  with  equal  swiftness.  Private 
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enterprises  In  any  way  connected  with  the 
ousted  Nationalist  government  were  Immedi- 
ately confiscated.  By  1952  almost  all  foreign 
enterprises  were  seized.  In  the  next  5  years 
approximately  70,000  private  enterprises  were 
reorganized  under  Joint  state-private  man- 
agement; nearly  2  million  commercial  estab- 
lishments were  converted  Into  state-private 
or  cooperative  stores;  and  the  banking  sys- 
tem was  basically  nationalized.  In  short, 
private  ownership  gave  way  to  state  owner- 
ship. Moreover,  these  structural  changes 
facilitated  the  concentration  of  all  available 
resources  for  a  high-speed  Industrialization 
program. 

Under  each  of  the  two  5-year  plans  (1953- 
57  and  1958-62 ) ,  gross  Industrial  production 
was  to  be  doubled,  whereas  gross  agricultural 
production  was  to  rise  by  about  one-quarter 
during  the  first  plan  and  by  about  one- third 
in  the  second.  This  divergent  rate  of  Increase 
was  designed  to  elevate  the  proportion  of 
gross  Industried  production  to  total  gross 
production  from  42  per  cent  In  1953  to  53  per 
cent  In  1957.  To  permit  this  high  rate  of 
growUi,  the  first  6-year  plan  called  for  an 
$18  billion  capital  Investment,  or  about  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  national  Income  In  the 
same  period.  As  one  would  expect  In  this  type 
of  economy,  of  the  total  Industrial  Invest- 
ment, 89  per  cent  or  $9.3  billion  was  for  heavy 
Industry  and  only  11  per  cent  for  light  In- 
dustry. The  Investment  ratio  between  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  was  7.5  to  1. 

During  the  first  6-year  plan,  the  average 
annual  growth  of  Industrial  output  resushed 
19  per  cent,  but  that  of  agriculture  was  only 
4.5  per  cent.  The  growth  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion In  physical  terms  was  quite  impressive,  as 
pig  iron  Increased  four  times  to  6.9  million 
tons,  steel  4  times  to  5.4  million  tons,  and 
■coal  doutded  to  130  million  tons.  light  In- 
dustry lagged  behind  heavy,  and  growth  In 
agriculture  was  even  more  moderate.  Food 
grain,  for  example.  Increased  by  only  14  per 
cent  to  175  million  tons.  The  annual  growth 
rate  of  food  production  was  as  low  as  2.6  per 
eent,  barely  more  than  the  natural  rate  of 
Increase  In  population,  which  was  ofBclally 
reported  at  3.3  per  cent  a  year. 

The  Big  Leap.  In  1958,  the  first  year  of 
the  second  plan,  Peking  suddenly  advocated 
the  "Big  Leap  Forward"  movement,  and  pro- 
duction targets  for  the  same  year  were  double 
those  of  1B57.  This  fantastic  leap  proved  to 
be  catastrophic.  The  regime  first  confirmed 
the  success  of  the  Big  Leap  and  then  ad- 
mitted the  falsification  of  published  figures. 
The  movement  also  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
agricultural  production,  because  approxl- 
Kiately  60  million  rural  workers  were  trans- 
ferred to  participate  In  the  backyard  furnace 
campaign  to  produce  low-grade  steel.  Thus, 
agricult\u3ti  output  began  to  decline  In  1959 
and  feU  to  Its  lowest  point  in  1961.  A  critical 
shortage  of  food  forced  Peking  to  use  Its 
scarce  foreign  exchange  to  Import  6  million 
tons  of  grain  In  1961,  4.5  million  in  1962,  and 
5  million  In  1063.  The  agricultural  collapse 
not  only  slowed  down  the  industrialization 
program,  but  also  offset  a  great  part  of  the 
economic  achievements  of  the  jjeriod  from 
1953  to  1958. 

By  suddenly  suspending  all  economic  as- 
sistance to  Peking  In  the  summer  of  1960, 
Moecow  further  and  seriously  weakened  the 
Chinese  economy.  Aid  from  the  U.S.S Jl.  repre- 
sented the  most  Important  source  offeupport 
for  the  first  6-year  plan;  the  156  major  proj- 
ects constituting  the  backbone  of  this  plan 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  It.  In 
the  period  from  1950  to  195§  Moscow  dis- 
patched more  than  10,000  technicians  and 
specialists  to  work  In  Red  China.  It  supplied 
more  than  21,000  sets  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical  documents.  Including  over  1,400  blue- 
prints for  large  enterprises.  Trade  between 
the  two  totalitarian  states  Increased  con- 
stantly, reaching  a  turnover  of  $2  billion  In 
1959.  With  the  rift,  this  declined  sharply,  so 


that  by  1962  the  turnover  was  only  a  third 
of  the  1959  high  and  the  lowest  since  1950. 

Revision  of  Program.  All  these  economic 
adversities  forced  Peking  to  revise  its  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  drastically. 
The  tempo  of  industrialization  was  deceler- 
ated In  1960  in  order  to  concentrate  all  avail- 
able domestic  resources  on  agricultural 
recoveryi  In  primitive  economic  fashion,  a 
"whole  country  support  agriculture"  move- 
ment was  pushed  by  the  government,  as  20 
million  laborers,  city  dwellers,  bureaucrats, 
and  students  were  mobilized  for  work  on  the 
agricultural  front.  The  Big  Leap  Forward  was 
suspended.  Almost  all  heavy  Industrial  re- 
sources were  assigned  to  the  increase  of  agri- 
cultural production.  In  1962  the  output  of 
chemical  fertilizer  and  steel  products  for 
farm  piirposes  exceeded  the  1961  levels.  To 
stimulate  initiative,  private  land  plots  were 
returned  to  the  peasants,  who  now,  although 
but  temporarily,  oould  sow  whatever  they 
chose  and  market  the  produce  freely.  In 
short,  this  Red  Chinese  retreat  resembled  the 
New  Economic  Policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  40  years 
before. 

The  outcome  of  these  extreme  readjust- 
ments was  a  slow  agricultural  improvement, 
virtual  industrial  stagnation,  and  sharp  de- 
creases In  foreign  trade  In  the  period  from 
1961  to  1964.  From  a  low  of  about  155  million 
tons  In  1960,  grain  output  rose  to  165  million 
In  1961  and  182  million  in  1962,  which  stUl 
was  behind  the  1957  figure.  Cotton  produc- 
tion stood  at  1.55  million  tons  in  1960, 
dropped  to  1.45  million  in  1961,  and  slowly 
rose  to  1.56  million  In  1962,  but  it,  too,  was 
below  the  1957  mark  of  1.65  million.  On  the 
Industrial  front,  steel  output  declined  from 
13  J  million  tons  in  1959  to  10  million  In  1962; 
coal  decreased  from  347.8  million  tons  In 
1959  to  about  240  mUlion  in  1962.  Sparse  of- 
ficial statistics  for  1963  and  1964  Indicated 
marginal  agricultural  Increases  while  heavy 
wheat  Imports  continued  and  substantial 
progress  was  achieved  In  the  production  of 
chemical  fertilizer,  petroleum,  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. All  of  thla  suggested  a  critical  short- 
age of  raw  materials  as  well  as  of  capital  for 
Industry. 

Foreign  Trade.  Red  Chinese  foreign  trade 
was  markedly  affected  by  these  various  devel- 
opments. In  1958  Its  total  value  reached  $5.5 
bUUon;  by  1963  It  sank  to  $2.3  bUllon,  lower 
than  that  of  Malaysia  and  India.  Red  China's 
position  Improved  In  1963  with  a  trade  turn- 
over of  $3  billion  and  a  favorable  balance  of 
$300  million.  Trade  with  Japan  soared  to  $158 
million,  but  mainland  China  still  received  40 
per  cent  of  Its  Imports  from  other  parts  of  the 
Red  empire  and  sent  48  per  cent  of  its  exports 
there.  However,  since  Chinese  exports  are 
composed  chlefiy  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  agrlciilture  shows  Immense  progress, 
th£  outlook  for  the  Bed  Chiness  market  must 
not  be  overestimated. 

At  the  beginning  of  1965  Peking  was  faced 
with  three  major  problems:  the  rastoraUon 
of  planned  economic  processes,  the  promo- 
tion of  peasants'  Incentives,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  capital  formation.  The  basic  f>attern 
of  the  Red  Chinese  economy  is  to  follow  the 
Russian  type  of  planned  economy.  Diiring  the 
1960-62  debacle,  Peking  not  only  failed  to 
fcHmulate  a  long-term  plan,  but  also  failed 
to  execute  an  annual  plan.  A  third  5-year 
plan  was  to  have  begun  in  1963.  Secondly, 
«lnoe  collective  production  occupies  95  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land,  agricultural  output 
can  scarcely  increase  substantially  without 
peasant  cooperation.  With  a  population  of 
700  mUlion  in  1965  and  the  prospect  of  1  bil- 
lion by  1980,  a  pronounced  upUft  In  agri- 
culture is  an  unquestioned  necessity.  Finally, 
If  any  plan  aims  at  the  same  level  of  invest- 
ment the  second  one  aspired  to.  some  $7 
billion  would  have  to  be  allocated  for  capital 
Investment  annually.  Conditions  In  1965 
appeared  to  make  this  Impossible. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  marks  of  acute  under- 
development, crisis,  and  at  times  famine  con- 


ditions, Peking  wrote  Into  Its  imperiocolonlst 
plans  the  subjection  of  the  population  to  the 
heavy  costs  of  nuclear  development,  as  high- 
lighted by  the  nuclear  explosion  of  October 
1964,  and  makes  It  suffer  the  equally  bur- 
densome costs  of  a  2.6  million  army  and  a 
huge  militia  of  men  and  women.  Like  Mos- 
cof,  Peking  pours  resources  into  the  supp>ort 
of  both  peaceful  and  violent  penetration  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Briefly,  at 
these  Incalculable  costs  and  by  the  same 
totalitarian  policy.  Red  China  Is  the  im- 
periocolonlst competitor  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

THE    CAPTIVE    ECONOMIES    Or    CENTRAL    ANB 
SOUTHERN    rtJROPX 

Behind  the  imperiocolonlst  giants  stand 
the  dcj)endent  totalitarian  regimes  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe.  The  economies 
ruled  by  these  regimes  are  captive  systems 
like  those  found  within  the  UJB.S.R.,  in  sev- 
eral Asian  countries,  Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba. 
The  nations  In  this  area,  consisting  of  the 
Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Czech,  Slovak,  Hungar- 
ian, Polish,  Rumanian,  and  East  German 
peoples,  constitute  a  third  of  the  contem- 
porary family  of  captive  nations.  Their  total 
population,  approximately  100  million.  Is  less 
than  that  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  ag- 
gregate GNP  of  the  area  is  Just  slightly  higher 
than  Red  China's. 

Totalitarian  economic  planning  was  soon 
instituted  in  these  areas.  Allowing  for  differ- 
ences among  the  various  countries,  programs 
were  launched  at  the  start  of  the  1950s  for 
the  "construction  of  socialism"  as  a  prelude 
to  Communism.  The  most  developed  of  the 
group,  the  binational  state  of  Czechoslovakia, 
rapidly  embarked  upon  full  agricultural  col- 
lectivization. Industrial  socialization,  and  the 
abolition  of  private  commercial  and  profes- 
sional enterprises.  The  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  followed  closely 
in  this  radical  development,  with  Rumania. 
Hungary,  East  Germany,  and  Poland  strug- 
gling behind.  Spurred  on  by  Moscow,  the  area 
intensified  Its  tndtistrial  Investment,  raised 
production  targets,  accelerated  various 
growths  at  the  expense  of  higher  living  stand- 
ards, and  became  increasingly  dependent  on 
U.S.S.R.  raw  material  supplies.  In  the  span 
of  10  years  more  rapid  progress  was  realized, 
especially  In  the  industrial  realm.  Bast  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
which  form  the  Industrial  tier  of  the  area  and 
account  for  nearly  seven-clghtiis  of  the  total 
Industrial  output,  achieved  most  of  this 
progress,  while  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Al- 
bania participated  but  continued  largely  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Construction  of  "Socialism."  However,  the 
first  half  of  the  19608  was  highlighted  by  an 
extensive  controversy  over  plannlr>g  indus- 
trial slowdowns,  severe  agricultural  difficul- 
ties, demands  for  Improved  living  standards, 
and  apparent  friction  with  Moscow  on  long- 
range  area  development.  As  for  the  general 
course  of  constructing  "socialism,"  the 
achievements  were  far  from  being  synchron- 
ous and  symmetrical.  Poland,  for  instance, 
had  collectivized  only  13  per  cent  of  Its  farms, 
while  East  Germany  allowed  some  degree  of 
private  trade  and  industry.  The  1953  East 
German  uprising,  numerous  Slovak  resist- 
ance forays,  the  1956  Poznan  riot,  and  the 
Hungarian  revolution  graced  the  decade  with 
overt  opposition  to  the  poUticoeconomlc  ty- 
rannies of  the  totalitarian  Red  network  and 
also  contributed  positively  both  to  impeding 
"socialist  construction"  and  to  the  empire's 
troubles  of  the  1960s.  By  1963-64  even  ad- 
vanced Czechoslovakia  found  Itself  in  the 
throes  of  replanning  Its  economy  along  so- 
called  Tltoist  lines.  Involving  decentraliza- 
tion, greater  plant  autonomy,  production 
geared  to  consumer  demand,  and  incomes 
partially  determined  by  profitability.  East 
Germany.  Poland,  and  Bulgaria  moved  some- 
what in  the  same  direction.  The  points  on 
poUticoeconomlc  perspective  considered  ear- 
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Industrial  and  Agricultural  Reverses.  These 
e  isentlally  pragmatic  experiments  with  new 
t  scbnlques  of  economic  planning  were  pre- 
c  pltated  chiefly  by  both  industrial  and  agrl- 
c  iltural  reverses.  During  the  1950s  the  area 
e  ijoyed  Increases  in  production  as  high  as 
6  [  per  cent,  especially  In  coal,  crude  oil,  steel, 
a  Id  electric  power,  and  the  rate  of  Indua- 
t  tal  output  for  the  advanced  countries  rang- 
el  annually  between  9  and  11  per  cent.  By 
1  ke  end  of  the  decade  CzechoslovaUa  was  a 
□  Ajor  world  exporter  of  machine  tools  and 
Ij  idustrlal  eqvilpment,  and  East  Germany 
a  italned  to  the  status  of  Europe's  Qfth  larg- 
e  it  Industrial  economy.  Plans  for  the  19608 
ci  Jled  for  still  more  Impressive  strides  In 
h  eavy  Industry,  chemical  production,  and 
D  Achlne  eqiilpment.  Yet,  as  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
a  Id  Red  China,  a  stringent  capital  shortage 

0  rerahadowed  these  plans,  while  bliinders  in 
p  anntng  and  high  costs  of  production 
b  ighted  their  Industrial  phase  of  realization. 
C  Eechoelorakla,  for  example,  had  been  In  an 
e  onomlc  crisis  since  1961  and  industrially 
p  reduced  less  in  1963  than  in  1962.  East  Oer- 
B  Any  was  plagued  with  tnsufflclency  of  sklll- 
e  I  labor  and.  like  most  of  the  others,  with 
a  :arce  foreign  currency  to  Import  needed  In- 
dostrlal  and  agricultural  goods.  i:>e8pite  its 
r  chea  In  raw  material,  Rumania  was  steeped 
1]  1  a  visa  blackmail  racket  to  acquire  dollars, 
a  Id  Poland  found  Itself  overlnvested  in  far 
t  lo  many  unflnlshed  factories.  In  1963  much 
o '  the  area  was  aSUcted  by  a  deceleration  in 
1:  Ldustrlal  output.  Significantly,  in  the  fol- 
I<  wing  2  years,  and  like  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
P  Bd  China,  all  these  economies  looked  to 
'V  'estem  trade  for  their  further  industrial 
t]  uUdup. 

When  we  turn  to  the  area's  agriculture, 
t  le  pattern  of  totalitarian  economic  crisis 
a  wumefl  even  more  exact  contours  and  pro- 
p  MTttona.  In  order  to  offset  population  In- 
c  reaaes  of  roughly  1  million  a  year  and  the 
cmtractlon  of  arable  land  area  becavise  of 
t  idiaatrlal  projects,  highway  construction, 
i  ad  tirbanlsatlon,  intensive  agricultural  in- 
t  Mtm«nts  were  made  during  the  1960s  for 
rUaUig  low  acre  yields  and  expanding  total 
t  XMt  production.  Tractor  production  more 
t  lan  doubled,  reaching  about  300,000  in  1960, 
t  le  fertUlaer  supply  also  doubled,  and,  with 
^  oaUtatlve  seed  Improvements,  yields  per  acre 
t  tcreaaed.  Nevertheless,  total  output  of  the 

1  rlndpal  produce  for  the  area  lagged  behind 
I  rerwar  levels:  grains  and  potatoes,  for  ex- 
f  mple,  fell  by  about  8  per  cent.  Although  the 
a  raa  la  capable  of  producing  over  one-third 
I  tore  foodstuffs  and  had  achieved  a  new 
t  tgb  in  idgs,  sugar  beets,  and  other  produc- 
t  on.  It  turned  Into  a  food-importing  region. 
I  mewed  preosuree  for  extended  coUectlvlza- 
t  on  In  1B68  scarcely  helped  the  situation;  In- 
t  Bed.  the  curtailment  of  peasant  initiative 
t  od  "planned  mismanagement"  from  above 
i  arlcened  the  agricultural  picture.  By  1963, 
1 1th  the  exceptlMi  of  Rumania,  which  fell 
lelow  expectations  but  enjoyed  favorable 
I  arveeta  and  lent  400,000  tons  of  grain  to  the 
T  BSA^  country  after  country  In  the  area 
I  >ttght  free  world  relief  in  this  fiasco.  A  self- 
I  iiffldent  grain  producer  before  World  War  n. 
<  Bechoelovakla  entered  Into  a  3-year  con- 
t  ract  with  Canada  for  1.2  million  tons  of 
( rain;  despite  ita  undercollectlvlzatlon, 
]  oland  did  likewise  and  in  addition  pur- 
( baaed  2.3  million  tons  from  the  U.S.  and 
I  ranee;  Bulgaria  also  contracted  with  Can- 
I  da  for  3  years,  while  Hungary  turned  to  the 
T  nlted  States  and  France,  4uid  Albania  to 
I  »d  China,  which  In  turn  tapped  Australia 
I  Dd  Canada. 

Unable  to  feed  their  populaces  with  a 
I  lodleum  of  constant  adequacy,  these  captive 
4  conomlc  systems  have  been  harried  not  only 
ly  food  shortages  but  also  by  other  deple- 
tions In  the  standard  of  living.  As  in  the 
<ther  c^ltal-lntensive  totalitarian  systems. 
1  hey  have  employed  the  concession  technique 


when  acute  strains  were  felt  in  basic  pop- 
ular consumption.  Following  the  Korean  War 
and  the  East  German  uprising  and  again 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution,  temporary 
concessions  were  affected  in  prices,  avail- 
ability of  consiimer  goods,  and  a  reduced 
tempo  of  heavy  Industrialization.  Housing 
construction,  on  a  per  family  basis  worse 
than  even  in  the  U.S.3.R.,  has  continued  to 
be  a  perennial  problem.  At  times,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  19508,  the  area's  consumption  of 
shoes,  television  sets,  sewing  machines,  and 
many  other  Items  lagged  behind  the  low  per 
capita  consumption  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Despite 
some  Improvements  In  the  area,  the  workers' 
condition  by  1963-64  appeared  to  have  be- 
come graver.  Pood  costs  absorbed  as  much  as 
64  per  cent  of  a  skilled  worker's  average 
monthly  Income  of  $63  In  Rumania,  as  high 
as  75  per  cent  in  Bulgaria  and  50  per  cent  In 
Poland.  It  took  a  Hungarian  skilled  worker 
at  least  2  weeks  of  labor  time  to  earn  the  pur- 
chase cost  of  a  cotton  dress.  As  everywhere 
else  In  the  empire,  female  labor  was  utilized 
to  a  maximum  as  families  strove  to  elevate 
incomes  to  a  living  standard.  Czechoslovakia, 
which  in  the  previous  40  years  had  had  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  the  closest 
contacts  with  the  West,  had  to  proclaim 
meatless   days. 

The  Evolving  Pattern.  On  the  basis  of  all 
these  major  developments,  the  pattern  that 
has  evolved  in  the  central  and  southern 
European  area  is  featured  by  capital-strained 
industrialization,  unbalanced  agriculture, 
concesslon-qullted  consumption,  a  progres- 
sively limited  raw  material  base,  and  an  in- 
creasing dependence  on  trade  with  the 
U.S.SJR.  and  China,  and,  when  acute  emer- 
gencies arise,  with  free  world  suppliers.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  Eurasian 
complex  has  been  the  steady  Integration  and 
Interdependence  of  these  captive  economies 
in  the  economic  plans  of  the  two  Imperlo- 
colonist  giants.  Except  for  periods  of  short- 
age, both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China  are 
unlimited  markets  for  machinery  and  also 
sources  of  raw  materials.  "Meet  of  the  area's 
more  than  (16  billion  trade  has  been  intra- 
empire.  as  high  as  73  per  cent  for  Czecho- 
slovakia and  63  per  cent  for  Poland.  Operat- 
ing bilaterally  through  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Mutual  Assistance  (CEMA)  and  its 
policy  of  country-by-country  sp>eclallzatlon, 
the  captive  systems  have  actiially  been  trad- 
ing on  a  smaller  scale  than  comparable  cap- 
italist nations.  In  1963  the  Bank  of  Economic 
Collaboration  was  established  to  encourage 
multilateral  trading.  Although  colonialist 
Moscow's  exploitation  of  these  economies  Is 
not  so  crude  as  in  the  past,  it  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  that  almost  (2  billion 
has  been  exacted  through  price  discrimina- 
tion. CEMA  has  always  been  an  arena  of 
Intraemplre  problems,  as  for  example,  the 
supposed  deviation  of  Rumania  (1964-66), 
but  It  can  haxdly  be  denied  that  it  carries  out 
Moscow's  mechanism  for  external  colonialist 
exploitation,  basically  serving  both  the 
UBjSJI.  economy  and  the  common  goei  of 
penetrating  the  underdeveloped  free  world 
countries. 

THX     BATKLUTS     KCONOMT     OF    mCOSUkVlA 

The  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  integral  part  of  the  Red  empire, 
though  it  enjoys  a  different  status  because 
of  geographic,  historical,  and  other  drcum- 
stanoee.  It  Is  not  under  any  direct  domina- 
tion of  Moscow  nor  does  it  possess  either  a 
potential  or  actual  power  base  (as  does  Red 
China)  to  qualify  as  a  Junior  imperlocolonlst 
partner,  but  Its  totalitarian  charactw  and 
essential  actions  in  both  internal  and  global 
affairs  plainly  show  that  ita  future  aoid  very 
siirvival  are  inextricably  tied  to  the  advances 
of  what  is  called  world  Communism. 

This  small  state  of  some  19  million  people 
is  essentially  an  underdeveloped,  agrlcult\iral 
area.  It  is  a  forced  federation  of  sis  republics 
consisting  of  five  distinct  national  entitles, 


the  largest  being  the  Serbian,  followed  by 
the  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Macedonian,  and  the 
Montenegrin.  These  nations  are  as  completely 
captive  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
munist empire. 

Moves  Toward  Socialization.  When  the 
topics  of  "Tltoist  techniques  of  economic 
planning"  and  "Yugoslav  economic  plural- 
Ism"  are  discussed,  it  is  well  to  review  the 
haphazard,  makeshift  course  of  the  satellite's 
development  since  1945.  The  earliest  phase 
was  punctuated  by  blunders  and  failures, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  timely  Western 
and  particularly  U.S.  grants,  the  new  totali- 
tarian state  probably  would  not  have  en- 
dured. In  the  period  between  1945  and  1950, 
Belgrade  was  determined  to  move  more  rapid- 
ly toward  complete  socialization  and  collec- 
tivization than  all  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
tended Communist  empire.  In  Industry  and 
commerce,  most  enterprises  were  seized  in 
1945  on  grounds  of  "collaboration"  with  the 
enemy,  a  confiscatory  action  formalized  the 
subsequent  year  by  the  Law  of  Private  Eco- 
nomic Enterprises.  Modeled  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
plans,  the  first  5-year  plan  (1946-61)  typical- 
ly overemphasized  centralized  planning  and 
heavy  industrial  projects,  and  ended  in  a 
fiasco  as  capital,  labor,  and  other  factors 
were  grossly  overestimated.  By  1950  the  Fun- 
damental Law  on  Management  of  State  Eco- 
nomic Enterprises  was  passed  by  the  Federal 
Peoples'  Assembly  to  infuse  some  economic 
rationality  into  the  system  with  a  more  ex- 
pedient plan  of  decentralization  under  the 
theme  of  "factories  for  the  workers."  A  whole 
series  of  regulatory  changes  ensued  through- 
out the  entire  decade.  The  Economic  Re- 
organization Law  of  1966  and  the  Federal  So- 
cial Plan  for  that  year  reduced  heavy  indus- 
try Investment  by  17  per  cent  and  increased 
the  agricultural  by  19  per  cent,  but  real  eco- 
nomic recovery  was  not  achieved  until  1967. 
Industrial  production  by  the  end  of  the  19608 
had  Increased  by  88  per  cent,  but  the  levels, 
when  compared  In  absolute  terms  with  those 
of  the  central  and  southern  European  area, 
make  one  view  such  percentage  changes  with 
caution.  Electric  power  production,  for  ex- 
ample, reached  over  7  billion  kllowaU  hours 
against  103  billion  In  the  captive  area,  steel 
nearly  2  million  tons  against  19  million, 
cement  2  million  tons  compared  with  20  mil- 
lion. Though  still  at  a  comparatively  low 
level.  Industry  continued  to  expand,  produc- 
tion In  1963  approximating  11  per  cent  over 
the  1962  level. 

Foreign  trade,  too.  showed  prominent  per- 
centage increases,  well  over  100  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  1950s,  from  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
$1.2  billion.  By  1964  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  this  trade  was  with  the  free  world,  notably 
Western  Europe. 

Agricultural  Development.  Yugoslavia  has 
experienced  an  erratic  farm  development. 
With  the  Law  on  Agrarian  Reform  and  Col- 
onization in  1946  it  plunged  into  a  whole- 
sale confiscation  of  farm  lands,  peasant  dis- 
tribution, and  rapid  collectivization.  About 
39  per  cent  of  the  land  was  collectivized  by 
1951,  but  characteristic  farm  failures  neces- 
sitated a  major  retreat  in  1952,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  earlier  and  Red  China 
later.  DecoUectlvizatlon  was  decreed,  and  by 
1956  only  22  per  cent  of  the  land  was  in  the 
socialized  sector.  Further  agricultural  reor- 
ganizations failed  to  reduce  the  satellite's 
Increasing  dependence  on  Imported  foodstuffs 
during  the  1950s.  As  late  as  1958,  average 
grain  production  In  Yugoslavia  was  below 
that  of  the  prewar  period,  7.8  million  tons  to 
8.1  million.  Bumper  harvests  in  1957  and  1958 
helped  to  raise  the  average  for  the  decade. 
With  its  goal  set  for  an  Increase  of  70  per 
cent  in  overall  production  in  the  5-year  plan 
for  1961  to  1966,  Yugoslavia  did  not  experi- 
ence the  scope  and  depth  of  reverses  felt  In 
other  parts  of  the  empire  during  the  early 
19608. 

Totalitarian  Character.  In  evaluating  Yu- 
goslavia's institutional  changes  it  Is  Impor- 
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tant  to  recall  that  Hitler's  Germany  main- 
tained all  the  forms  and  several  functions  of 
a  private  enterprise  econom.y  and  yet,  under 
the  guise  ot  national  ■oclallEm  and  Its  insti- 
tutional mixture,  v»8  thoroughly  totalitar- 
ian. This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
notions  about  Yugoslavia  achieving  a  "rap- 
prochement  between  capitalism  and  social- 
ism" and  tending  toward  "a  socialist 
democracy"  are  entertained.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  the  entire  structure  is  the  ruling, 
totalitarian  party,  wca-klng  gradually  but 
assiduously  through  "voluntary  associa- 
tion." "education,"  and  "persuasion"  toward 
Internal  "socialist"  goals  and  through  diplo- 
matic brokerage,  chiefly  with  the  uncommit- 
ted and  underdevelc^)ed  countries,  toward 
"world  Commiinism"  externally. 

In  Agriculture.  The  methods  ol  "voluntary 
association"  and  "education"  are  will  illus- 
trated In  both  agrlcultiue  and  Industry.  After 
the  hectic  collectivization  debacle.  Yugoslavia 
decollectivized.  but  the  law  of  1958  on  the 
Agricultural  General  People's  Land  'FnnA  re- 
duced the  TnaxlmuTn  size  of  private  farm 
holdings  to  10  hectares,  although  the  1945 
law  alk>wed  the  maxlmtim  of  30,  and  excess 
land  was  banked  into  a  geiieral  people's  land 
fund  for  vae  by  the  InsUtuted  "agricultural 
working  oooperatlves."  near-collectives  which 
underwent  further  reorganization  in  1958 
along  with  tiie  Industrial  management  model. 
In  1953,  Marshal  Tito  candidly  explained  the 
ehange  in  these  words:  "We  are  not  going 
back  to  the  old  system.  We  are  only  chang- 
ing the  methods  of  our  socialism,  and  we 
are  reorganizing.  But  we  are  still  heading 
toward  the  same  goal.  .  .  ,  We  are  not  re- 
noundi^  the  Idea  of  creating  big  farms,  but 
they  will  be  created  entirely  on  a  voluntary 
ba^s  and  gradually."  On  numerous  occasions 
Edward  KardelJ  axul  other  leaders  enunci- 
ated the  "educational"  aspects  of  these  meas- 
ures to  Inculcate  "Communist  consciousness" 
Into  the  peasants.  The  technological  dUScul- 
tles  of  employing  machinery  on  small  land 
units,  the  costUness  of  farm  machinery,  the 
tax  benefits  and  subventions  meted  out  to 
the  "voluntary"  cooperatives,  and  discrimi- 
nations in  prices  and  quality  of  inputs  are 
some  of  these  aspects  that  have  led  to  an 
exodus  of  countless  peasants  to  the  urban 
centers  and  to  the  enlargement  of  the  land 
fund. 

In  Industry.  In  Industry  the  same  adroit- 
ness of  control  and  passion  for  efficiency  can 
be  observed.  Again,  after  the  industrial  chaos 
of  the  earliest  period.  Belgrade  relinquished 
direct  plaimlng  of  the  Soviet  type,  but  neces- 
sarily retained  general  control  and  regulatory 
functions  through  the  Social  Plan,  which 
broadly  defines  the  scope  and  direction  of 
Investments  and  the  obligations  of  economic 
enterprises  toward  the  community.  In  decen- 
tralized conditions  of  "social  management." 
the  enterprises  are  run  by  plant-elected 
Worker's  Councils,  management  committees, 
and  directors,  and  goods  are  competitively 
produced  at  council-determined  specifica- 
tions for  markets  where  prices  are  not  rigidly 
fixed  and  are  frequently  at  variance  In  the 
same  market.  A  number  of  prices,  considered 
as  "key  prices."  for  salt,  bread,  steel,  and  so 
forth  are  predetermined  in  the  hope  of  sta- 
bilizing other  prices.  From  their  total  reve- 
nue the  enterprises  pay  a  number  of  differ- 
ent taxes,  contribute  to  the  amortization 
fund,  and  pay  rent  to  "society"  for  the  use 
of  the  means  of  production. 

Within  limits  set  by  the  government,  suc- 
cessful enterprises  can  divide  their  profits 
for  Increased  wages,  plowed-ln  Investments, 
or  bonuses  in  the  form  of  constructing  for 
workers  houses,  recreation  halls,  and  the  like. 
However,  all  this  Is  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  local  government  that  provides 
plants  and  facilities  for  the  enterprise  in  the 
last  analysis  according  to  plan.  If  enterprises 
fall  to  meet  the  wage  bill,  the  government 
guarantees  80  per  cent  of  the  worker's  wage. 


Where  profits  are  distributed  for  wages,  a 
heavy  tax  Is  Imposed  when  Inflationary  con- 
siderations arise. 

This  economic  organization  la  further  com- 
plicated by  the  syndicalism  that  has  emerged 
with  indvistrial  chambers,  professional  asso- 
ciations, and  economic  committees  replacing 
on  a  voluntary  basis  the  former  administra- 
tive associations  of  economic  enterprises. 
Also,  in  1958,  rationalized  as  a  step  toward 
"the  withering  away  of  the  state,"  communes 
were  established  as  basic  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative units.  They  enjoy  autonomy  in 
local  government,  workers'  affairs,  and  social 
management. 

Despite  all  these  innovations,  Yugoslav 
Industry  and  agriculture  require  further 
rationalization  as  do  the  other  economies  in 
the  Communist  empire.  But  in  terms  of  the 
decisive  cold  war  and  the  basic  directions 
of  this  satellite  economy,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  about  the  "Investment"  of  some  $3.5 
billion  made  by  way  of  Western  grants  and 
credits  to  siistaln  and  reinforce  this  economy. 
Its  seemingly  devious  course  ahould  not  cause 
one  to  lose  perspective  of  Its  short  develop- 
ment and  its  instnunental  role  in  the  world 
Communist  movement. 
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SPEECH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  KING 
PETER  OP  YUOOSUAVIA 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  flie  genUemaQ 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DsRwuifiKi]  mfty  ex- 
tend his  rraaarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extiazieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  just  been  directed  to  an  ad- 
dress by  His  Royal  Majesty  King  Peter, 
of  Yugoslavia,  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  D.S.  Reserve  Officers'  Association, 
in  New  York  on  May  6, 1967. 

King  Peter,  who  has  seen  the  people  of 
his  nation  suffer  for  20  years  under  a 
Communist  dictatorship,  draws  from  his 
own  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tions to  comment  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  his  remarks  are  most 
timely,  and  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  continuation  of  my 
remarks : 

Speech  or  His  Majesty  King  Peteb 
or  Yugoslavia 

Mr.  President  of  the  Aaaociatlon;  Admir.il 
Walker;  Admirals,  Generals  and  Members  of 
the  Association:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  to  be  at  the 
Convention  of  your  Association.  For,  un- 
doubtedly, your  Association  is  most  impor- 
tant among  the  leadership  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

However,  our  pleasure  is  more  particular, 
since  it  offered  to  us  a  very  rare  oj^jortunlty 
to  meet  n,  brUllant  leader  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  has  come  from  a  battlefield, 
where,  in  our  opinion,  the  faith  of  the  free 
world,  as  weU  as  its  fate,  is  at  stake. 

And  no  less  so,  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  among  you,  gentlemen,  are  our  dear 
comrades-in-arms  of  the  last  World  War. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  the  statements 
of  Admiral  Walker,  as  I  was  some  time  ago 
with  the  statements  made  in  New  York  and 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
General  Westmoreland,  whom  I  met  several 
days  ago  in  Caltfomia  after  our  visit  with 
General  Elsenhower. 

It  is  only  natural  that  I  abstain  from  mak- 
ing any  comment  with  regard  to  the  political 
implications  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations,  as  well  as  the  statements 
made  by  Admiral  Walker  and  General  West- 
moreland. For,  I  firmly  believe  that  President 
Johnson  is  doing  his  utmost  to  protect  free- 
dom, democracy  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  from  Com- 
munist aggression.  And,  by  reason  of  this,  he 
Is  actually  defending  one  of  the  first  lines  of 
defense  of  this  nation. 

We  also  believe  that  Admiral  Walker  and 
General  Westmoreland,  two  gallant  com- 
manders, are  the  most  qualified  individuals 
to  explain  to  you  and  to  your  country  what 
is  at  stake;  of  your  way  of  life  and  heritage, 
in  that  far  land  called  the  RepubUc  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

But,  since  our  country — Yugoslavia — was 
a  victim  of  a  practised  Communist  subver- 
sion and  conspiracy,  I  should  like  to  restrict 
my  remarks  to  this  aspect  of  the  Communist 
war  strategy.  Fundamentally,  the  subver- 
sion and  conspiracy  In  South  Viet-Nam  is  t.he 
some  as  It  was  forty  years  ago  in  Russia,  and 
twenty-flve  years  ago  in  Yugloslarla. 

Initially,  I  should  like  to  quote  here  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  who  stated  that  the  sup- 
port which  the  Viet  Cong  received  from  the 
people  in  South  Viet-Nam: 

"...  is  largely  the  result  of  terror.  Intimi- 
dation and  murder  of  those  individuals  who 
oppose  It . . ." 
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J  jid.  Btnca  two  examples  OenersJ  West- 
nu  reland  mentioned  In  hie  speeches  are 
Chi  jwcterlstlc  of  the  forms  of  Communist 
tei  ror,  subversion  and  conspiracy,  I  prefer  to 
qu  >te  them  here  also : 
^15  flrat  example.  Is  the  following: 

.  .  During  the  early  morning  hours  of 
Aphl  16,  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  a  hamlet  20 
ml  es  north  of  Saigon,  among  the  victims 
we:  e  five  revolutionary  development  team 
me  nbera.  Three  of  them  were  women.  Their 
hai  Ida  were  tied  behind  their  backs  and  they 
we  e  all  shot  through  the  head  .  .  ." 
'  lie  second  example  was  worded  as  follows: 
...  A  typical  day  in  Viet-Nam  was  last 
Sufday.  Terrorists,  near  Saigon,  assaslnated 
-year  old  village  chief.  The  same  day  In 
Delta  they  kidnapped  26  civilians  assist- 
In  arranging  for  local  elections.  The  next 
the  Viet  Cong  attacked  a  group  of  revo- 
development  workers,  killing  one 
wounding  twelve  with  grenades  and  ma- 
g\in  fire  In  one  area,  and  in  another 
opened  fire  on  a  small  civilian  bus  and 
killed  three  and  wounded  four  of  its  passen- 
geis  .  .  ." 

i  .ccordlng  to   General   Westmoreland    the 

Cong's  terror  and  killings  are: 

.  .  with  emphasis  on  Mayors,  Council- 

,  Policemen,  Teachers,  Government  Offl- 

and  even  Journalists  who   would   not 

Bul^niit  to  blackmail  .  .  ." 

all  probability,  this  kind  of  Communist 

and  subversion  are  unknown  and  new 

those  who  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 

facing   Communists   in   the   battlefield. 

to  us  and  oiir  guerrilla  units  who  so 

and    courageously    fought    against 

luilsm  in  Yugloslavla  in  World  War  H 

are  well  known  strategies  and  tactics. 

"pUs  leads  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  an 

series   of  subversive   attempts   to 

free  nations,  from  which  follows 

of  a  continuing  Communist  in- 

tei^tlonal  conspiracy. 

believe  that  you  remember,  ladles  and 
that  Yugoslavia  was  dismembered 
the  Axis  occupation  and  the  satellite 
In  Croatia.  Until  the  Third  Reich  at- 
the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22nd,  1941, 
Commiuilst  Party  of  Yugoslavia  fully  col- 
wlth  the  powers  of  occupation.  And, 
the  beginning  of  their  struggle  against 
occupiers  they  celebrate  the  day  of 
y  7th,  when  actually  two  members  of  the 
,  who  fought  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
killed  but  two  policemen  who  were  assigned 
to  watch  a  peasants'  gathering  in  a  church- 
ya  d. 

'  Tou  probably  also  wiU  remember  that  our 
Ml  lister  of  War  in  the  Yugoslav  Government 
in  Exile,  General  Mlhallovich,  tried  to  com- 
bli  e  his  struggle  against  Nazi  occupation  to- 
gei  her  with  the  Communist  partisans.  Striv- 
tn|  only  to  take  over  control  of  the  country 
af1  sr  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  Com- 
mi  nlata  were  decimating  the  civilian  pc^u- 
lat  ion,  as  well  as  individual  officers  or  couriers 
pa  Ming  through  their  territories. 

'  Vlien  they,  for  example,  entered  a  small 
to<  m  aa  Trstenlk  in  Western  Serbia  In  Oc- 
tol  «r,  1941,  they  put  to  flre  first  the  County 
re<  orda  and  all  official  documents  proving 
lai  d  ownership  and  other  legal  rights  of  the 
Dl  trlct's  population.  All  those  who  dlstin- 
gi4shed  themselves  ab  Communist  opponents 
removed  from  the  Town  proper  and  shot 
through  the  back  of  the  head,  Just  as  is 
pr  sently  being  done  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Lfter  the  conflict,  between  the  Royal  Yu- 
go  Slav  Army  and  the  Communist  forces, 
Bt4  rted  In  November,  1941,  the  Communists 
sh  f ted  to  another  tactic :  They  wore  uni- 
fo:  mes  of  General  Mlhailovich's  units,  when 
at  acklng  a  village  populated  by  Roman 
Ce  tbollca  or  Moslems;  they  then  employed 
ut  If  orms  of  the  Croatian  Ustashis  when  en- 
te:  Ing  a  village  populated  by  orthodox  Serbs 
or  MoslemB.  Such  examples  are  manifold. 
W  ille  in  their  propaganda  they  strove  for 
fn  .temlty  among  Yugoslavia's  nationalities. 
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they  actually  were  the  main  protagonists  of 
fratricide  in  our  country.  Losses  resulting 
from  this  strife  amounted  to  approximately 
15%  of  the  total  population  at  that  time. 

While  In  South  Viet-Nam,  according  to 
General  Westmoreland's  statement.  Commu- 
nists: 

".  .  .  for  propaganda  purposes,  will  turn 
losses  and  defeats  Into  absurd  clnlms  of  vic- 
tory . . ." 

Their  comrades  in  Yugoslavia  during  World 
War  II  were  stilling  the  victories  of  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  Army  units.  To  Illustrate 
such  Communist  undertakings,  we  will  men- 
tion here  only  the  case  of  the  very  well 
known  "Vlsegrad  Bridge".  This  was  witnessed 
by  Brigadier  Armstrong  of  the  British  Forces 
and  Colonel  Seltz  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Mission  attached  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  Mlhallovich.  David  Martin,  author 
of  the  book  "Ally  Betrayed",  In  part,  de- 
scribes the  episode  in  the  following  manner: 

".  .  .  The  C^etnlk  forces,  which  were  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Ostoyich,  blew  three 
small  railway  bridges  down  river  from  Vl- 
segrad; then  they  stormed  the  Town  of  Vl- 
segrad, overcoming  a  garrison  of  more  than 
800  Axis  troops;  then  they  destroyed  the  gar- 
rison of  300  enemy  troops  at  the  bridge  Itself; 
and  on  the  following  day  October  8,  they  set 
their  charges  and  blew  the  bridge.  Colonel 
Seltz  himself  pushed  the  plunger  that  sent 
the  bridge  toppling  down  into  the  gorge  .     ." 

"...  some  ten  days  later — continues  Mar- 
tin— .  .  .  B.B.C.  announced:  The  Partisans 
have  destroyed  the  four  bridges  of  the  rail- 
way Uzlce — Vlsegrad  ..." 

As  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  close- 
ness between  Communist  subversion,  terror 
and  propaganda  in  Yugoslavia  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  same,  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  is  striking.  Although,  our  country  and 
our  peoples  became  the  victims  of  such  sub- 
version and  terror,  due  to  a  want  of  political 
awareness  among  war-time  leaders  of  the 
western  world,  we  will  look  to  the  future  with 
more  hope,  if  you,  military  leaders  of  your 
country,  will  keep  closely  in  line  behind  your 
President  and  Commanders  like  General 
Westmoreland  and  Admiral  Walker. 

We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  not  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  will  be  obliged  to  sadly  echo  the  words 
of  our  Minister  of  War,  General  Mlhallovich, 
who  said : 

".  .  .  .  The  Allies  have  made  a  mistake.  But 
some  day  they  will  come  back  to  us  .  .  ." 

We  pray  to  Him  moet  sincerely  that  each 
of  you  here  and  your  colleagues  and  men  on 
the  battlefields  of  South  Viet-Nam  will  be 
inspired  with  the  Ideals  of  Private  Hiram  D. 
Strickland.  Then,  we  can  expect  that  free- 
dom will  come  back  to  the  shores  of  our  own 
country. 

Thank  you,  and  God  Bless  America! 


MINNESOTA   PARMER   SPEAKS   FOR 
MANY 

Mr.  PErmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Art 
Ellertson  of  Route  3,  Madella,  Minn., 
one  of  my  many  farm  constituents,  has 
recently  written  me  to  express  his 
concern  over  USDA  crop  estimate  inac- 
curacies which  have  contributed  to  de- 
pressed farm  prices.  Mr.  Ellertson  sug- 
gests that  these  reports  be  abolished. 

He  speaks  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  Second  District  farmers  in  ex- 
pressing total  opposition  to  the  many 
blows  leveled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  rural  America  in  order  to  de- 
press prices.  As  Mr.  Ellertson  properly 
points  out — 

No  single  segment  of  the  economy  can 
safely  be  used  as  the  sacrificial  lamb  for  the 
other  segments  without  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  total  economy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  policymakers  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  am  including  Mr.  EUert- 
son's  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  and 
considered : 

Madelia,  Minn., 

August  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  heard  a  radio  report  stating 
that  you  were  suggesting  more  accurate  agri- 
cultural crop  reporting.  May  I  strongly  sug- 
gest that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
abolish  the  publication  of  these  reports!  In 
the  last  three  months,  corn  has  dropped  20^ 
a  bushel,  each  new  crop  report  adding  Im- 
petus to  this  roller  coaster.  Any  slight  ad- 
vantage from  these  reports  to  agriculture  is 
far  overshadowed  by  the  damage  created  in 
the  market  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  very  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
stand  a  hard  reappraisal  I  Is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  faithfully  representing  agri- 
culture, or  is  it  a  tool  for  attempting  to  con- 
trol inflation  in  the  rest  of  the  economy? 
Admittedly,  inflation  needs  control,  but  my 
point  is  this:  no  single  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy can  safely  be  used  as  the  sacrificial  lamb 
for  the  other  segments  without  ultimately 
destroying  the  total  economy. 

Last  summer's  government  grain  dumping, 
plus  last  winter's  dumping,  plus  the  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  limit  the  A.S.C.  diversion 
to  only  20%,  plus  the  overly  optimistic  crop 
reports  have  brotight  us  to  the  point  where, 
if  favorable  weather  and  crop  reports  ma- 
terialize, harvest  time  prices  could  fall  dis- 
astrously low.  This  chain  of  events  leads 
one  to  wonder:  might  this  be  a  calculated 
action  now  out  of  control,  or  a  very  Incom- 
petent appraisal  of  the  agricultural  situation 
over  the  past  months? 

While  the  agrlcult\iral  vote  may  have  lost 
its  national  prestige,  the  business  of  agri- 
culture is  a  vital  segment  of  the  total  econ- 
omy, and  this  sick  patient  is  in  no  shape  to 
withstand  any  weakening  relapses! 
Yours  respectfully. 

Art  Ellertson. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  STANCE  EN- 
COURAGES MASS  STUDENT  RE- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  PETnS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuykendall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  t  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKEITOALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
we  are  concerned  with  recent  unhealthy 
attitudes  assumed  by  Isu'ge  groups  of  our 
younger  people,  perhaps  we  had  better 
reflect  on  the  example  which  is  being 
set  by  their  elders. 

News  stories  carried  in  the  press  today 
report  a  move  by  the  National  Student 
Association   to   "organize   and   support 
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resistance  to  the  draft"  on  campuses 
throughout  the  coimtry.  It  is  not  too  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  college  students 
are  encouraged  to  take  such  a  position 
in  the  face  of  the  decision  reached  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice 
Department  that  mass  defiance  of  the 
law  is  not  illegal.  Last  week  I  pointed 
out  the  statement  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  "counseling  evasion  of 
a  required  duty  means  attempting  to 
persuade  a  specific  person  or  persons  to 
evade  such  duty."  It  is  the  position  of 
the  Justice  Department  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael  has  not  violated  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  be- 
cause Carmlchael  has  only  tried  to  In- 
fluence large  groups  to  evade  the  draft 
Instead  of  talking  to  them  one  by  one. 
The  action  by  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation Is  a  natural  f ollowup  for  those 
who  are  against  being  drafted  to  serve 
in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  certainly  room  for  changes 
in  the  draft  law.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  redesigning  our  Armed 
Forces  to  make  a  volimtary  career  in 
the  military  more  attractive.  But  we  can- 
not condone  mass  movements  to  teach 
how  to  break  the  law. 

Today's  news  stories  of  other  action 
taken  by  NSA  reveals  the  students 
are  demanding  complete  control  by  them 
of  college  dormitories  including  visit- 
ing hours  and  regulations.  Prom  the  re- 
ports we  are  receiving  dally  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  revolt  of  students  is  being 
carried  on  on  many  campuses  of  this 
country,  It  does  not  seem  that  students 
have  demonstrated  sufficient  responsibil- 
ity to  have  such  authority.  But  before  we 
condemn  them,  let  us  take  a  look  at  thn 
example  being  set  for  them  by  our  gen- 
eration. Including  national  leaders  who 
seem  to  have  abandoned  aU  morality  in 
the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs.  Na- 
tional responsibility  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  sdl.  We  cannot  indulge  In  a  loose 
standard  of  morality  for  adults  and  ex- 
pect younger  people  to  have  a  greater 
attachment  to  responsible  moral  stand- 
ards and  conduct. 

The  news  story  on  the  NSA  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  as  it  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post 
follows: 

NSA  Votes  To  Organize  Resistance  to  the 

Drait 

(By  Richard  Blumenthal) 

The  National  Student  Association  voted 
late  last  night  to  "organize  and  support 
resistance  to  the  draft"  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country. 

Representatives  from  334  student  govern- 
ments, meeting  at  NSA's  20th  Student  Con- 
gress, overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution 
that  called  for  an  end  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  the  creation  of  a  volunteer 
army. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  the  students  passed 
a  resolution  calUng  on  the  Nation's  universi- 
ties to  give  students  total  power  over  rules 
on  housing,  dormitory  hours,  student  ac- 
tivities and  other  matters  of  "solely  student 
concern." 

In  the  antidraft  resolution,  the  students 
supported  these  measures: 

The  creation  of  a  steering  committee  to 
start  a  "nationwide  campaign"  against  com- 
pulsory service. 


Fund-raising  involving  fasts  on  member 
and  nonmember  campuses. 

An  information  program,  including  "anti- 
draft  kits"  with  pamphlets  on  consclentiotu 
objection,  as  weU  as  traveling  antidraft 
speakers  and  counselors. 

A  legal-aid  program  combining  the  efforts 
of  students  and  faculties  at  law  schools  and 
legal -aid  organizations. 

In  the  long  and  often-heated  debate  pre- 
ceding the  vote,  supporters  of  the  antidraft 
resolution  touched  on  the  failure  of  past 
criticism  of  the  war  and  the  draft,  the  moral 
dilemma  of  men  who  oppose  them  and  the 
effectiveness  of  resistance  as  a  means  of 
cutting  off  manpower  from  the  military. 

The  NSA  passed  a  resolution  opposing  the 
draft  last  year,  but  delegates  complained 
last  night  that  the  organization  had  made  no 
effort  to  implement  it. 

The  resolution  on  the  students'  role  in 
setting  university  rules  urged  faculties  and 
administrations  to  recognize  the  students' 
"full  rights  as  citizens"  to  "democratically 
control"  all  nonacademic  affairs. 

Meeting  in  the  University  of  Maryland's 
sweltering  armory,  all  but  a  handful  of  the 
students  raised  their  yellow  delegate  cards 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  "Joint  control" 
by  students  with  faculty  and  administra- 
tors over  course  requirements,  grading  sys- 
tems, hiring  and  dismissal  of  faculty,  build- 
ings and  grounds  planning,  and  policies  on 
admissions  and  financial  aid. 

To  assume  such  power  within  the  univer- 
sities, it  outlines  an  ambitious  program  of 
campus  action,  including  a  "legal  desk"  to 
inform  students  of  their  rights,  a  fund  for 
leg^l  defense  of  students  who  challenge  the 
universities,  a  national  "student  power"  con- 
ference, a  newsletter  and  creation  of  re- 
gional coordinators. 

The  approval  of  the  resolution  followed 
several  hours  of  heated  debate  over  the 
proper  limits  of  such  power,  the  competence 
of  students  to  exercise  it,  and  the  tactics  to 
be  used  against  the  administrations  or  facul- 
ties. 

During  the  debate,  supporters  of  the  reso- 
lution  agreed  with  NSA  Vice  President  Ed 
Schwartz  that  "students  have  demonstrated 
(through  political  and  civU  rights  work)  that 
they  can  take  over  their  own  affairs." 

Greater  control,  he  argued,  was  actually 
in  the  interests  of  the  universities  because 
such  control  would  contribute  "to  the  process 
of  development"  among  students  and  "make 
education  relevant  to  what  we  are  and  what 
we  want  to  be." 

In  previous  resolutions  at  other  con- 
gresses, the  NSA  had  called  for  an  "equal  role" 
for  students  In  the  formation  of  academic 
policy,  but  it  never  before  had  demanded  sole 
authority  for  students  over  matters  of  "solely 
student  concern." 

The  delegates  are  expected  to  take  stands 
on  black  power,  the  Middle  East  and  Vietnam. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Mr.  PKl'l'iS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDonald]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  sample  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  of  the  19th 
District  of  Michigan,  I  recently  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  asking  their  opinion  on 
a  number  of  Important  Issues  facing  the 
90th  Congress.  I  would  now  like  to  enter 
the  results  of  my  survey  into  the  Record: 


1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

Fervent 
Escalate     land     war     to     Invade    North 

Vietnam    7 

Escalate  air  and  naval  war  to  bomb 
strategic  centers  and  blockade  har- 
bors         53 

Continue  our  present  course 17 

Cease  fire  and  try  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with: 

North  Vietnamese 2 

North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 10 

Withdraw      Immediately il 

2.  If  Congress  were  to  change  the  pres- 
ent Selective  Service  system  which  of  the 
following  proposed  changes  would  you  re- 
gard as  the  most  desirable? 

Percent 

Abolish  the  draft  and  rely  on  volun- 
teers  for   the   military   forces 7 

End  deferment  of  students  except  those 
studying  medicine   and   dentistry 16 

Select  men  for  the  service  by  means  of 
a  lottery 12 

Establish  universal  service  for  young 
men,  giving  them  a  choice  between 
the  military  and  some  form  of  social 
service   46 

Leave  the  present  system  the  way  it  is..     19 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  return  a  portion  of  the  taxes  it 
collects  to  state  and  local  governments  to 
use  as  they  see  fit? 

Percen t 

Yes   69 

No    31 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
which  would  permit  prayer  In  the  schools? 

Percent 

Yes   83 

No    17 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the  Social 
Security  tax  rate  to  provide  for  additional 
benefits? 

Percent 

Yes 37 

No    63 

6.  The  Administration's  proposed  budget 
forecasts  a  deficit — 912  billion  if  Congress 
enacts  a  6%  tax  on  corporate  and  individual 
Incomes,  $15  billion  If  Congress  does  not 
enact  the  tax.  Which  course  should  Congress 
follow? 

Percent 

Approve  the  budget  without  a  tax 8 

Approve  the  budget  with  the  tax 6 

Approve  the  tax  but  reduce  the  budget 

to  avoid  a  deficit 27 

Withhold  funds  from  the  following  do- 
mestic programs  to  avoid  both  a  def- 
icit and  a  tax  increase:  (choose  one  or 

more)     69 

The  poverty  program 27 

The  Model  Cities  biU 33 

Farm   price   supports 22 

The  space  program 18 


KNX  RADIO  SUPPORTS  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Sutton,  vice  president  of  CBS 
radio,  and  general  manager  of  station 
KNX  in  Los  Angeles  has  produced  an  ex- 
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ceHent  radio  editorial  supporting  a  con- 
cept which  Is  Incorporated  in  legislation 
which  I  Introduced  into  the  House  in 
Januar;^  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sutton's  editorial  of  July  24  sup- 
ports formation  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  Los  Angeles  County.  My  legislation, 
H.R.  3159,  calls  for  the  establishing  of 
a  national  cemetery  on  land  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Here  follows  the  radio  editorial: 
A  Final  Place 

Most  Americans  support  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  A  few  do  not.  However,  on  at 
least  one  point  we  should  all  be  able  to 
agree:  Those  American  soldiera  who  have 
died  for  their  country  deoerve  a  final  resting 
place  of  honor. 

The  families  of  many  of  our  fallen  service- 
men prefer  that  they  be  Interred  In  a  private 
cemetery.  Many  other  famlUea  prefer  a  U.S. 
Military  cemetery  as  a  final  resting  place 
for  their  son  or  husband.  If  these  families 
are  Callfomlans,  they  are  just  out  of  luck. 

There  la  practically  no  space  left  to  bury 
anyone  In  a  military  cemetery  anywhere  In 
this  state.  The  last  burial  plot  In  the  Roee- 
crans  Cemetery  was  taken  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  At  Sawtelle.  there  are  about  1500  spaces 
left.  These  are  being  held  for  veterans  who 
die  In  government  hospitals. 

In  other  states  such  as  Arizona  or  Nevada, 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  military  cemetery 
space.  This  Is  little  comfort  to  the  families 
of  deceased  California  soldiers.  They  want 
the  grave  of  their  loved  one  where  It  can  be 
visited  conveniently.  This  Is  both  under- 
standable and  justified. 

Our  federal  government  Is  spending  bil- 
lions on  the  war,  on  foreign  aid,  on  many 
questionable  domestic  programs.  California — 
as  a  state — ^has  lost  more  men  In  Vietnam 
than  any  other  In  the  Union.  It  seems  to 
Kmc  that  the  Congress  should  be  aMe  to 
provide  a  final  biirlal  plot  for  the  men  who 
have  served  their  state  and  their  country 
■o  well. 

KMZ  believes  another  military  cemietery  la 
urgently  needed  somewhere  In  Southern 
California.  If  you  agree,  write  your  Congress- 
man and  urge  him  to  see  that  we  get  It. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  WATER  POLLU- 
TION AND  ITS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CsderbergI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  water  pollution  and  its  con- 
trol Is  a  major  concern  of  all  levels  of 
government.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
subject  and  call  to  your  attention  some 
of  the  promising  research  that  Is  imder- 
way  and  the  results  already  attained. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  Nation  has  an 
abimdance  of  polluted  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  even  sea  coasts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  multi- 
tude of  tools  to  work  with,  primarily  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act,  and  the  Model 
Cities  Act.  These  tools  have  created  new 
Federal  agencies,  authorized  the  expen- 
diture of  much  money,  and  generated  a 
kaleidoscope  of  movement.  Depending 
on  your  definitions,  there  are  now  a  total 
of  between  30  and  40  Federal  agencies 
that  have  an  interest  In  the  complex  sub- 


ject of  water.  Total  Federal  expenditures 
this  year  will  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $8  or  $9  billion. 

We  also  have  a  large  rooting  section 
which  occasionally  gets  down  on  the  field 
with  us  to  fight  the  good  fight.  We  can 
count  on  the  support  of  hundreds  of 
citizen  action  organizations,  conserva- 
tion clubs,  and  sportsmen's  groups.  Their 
pleas  and  admonitions  are  echoed  back 
and  forth  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
trade  and  business  publications.  Pollu- 
tion control  is  a  ready  subject  of  con- 
servation. It  has  become  so  popular,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  about  to  achieve  the  same 
status  as  motherhood  and  apple  pie. 

But  what  about  results?  Can  anybody 
say  that  our  waters  are  any  cleaner  to- 
day than  they  were  at  any  time  in  the 
past?  I  cannot.  I  doubt  that  anyone  el.se 
can. 

There  are,  I  am  sure,  any  nimaber  of 
specific  instances  where  this  industry  or 
that  town  cleaned  up  its  waste,  but  on 
close  Inspection  you  will  find  t^at  these 
actions  have  been  in  the  planning  stages 
for  several  yeaio.  And  I  doubt  that  the 
total  of  all  the  good  things  In  any  way 
offsets  the  increased  pollution  due  to 
plain  old  growth,  municipal,  and  Indus- 
trial. 

In  short,  I  am  saying  that  there  are 
practical  steps  we  could  take  now  to 
bring  an  immediate  halt  to  water  pol- 
lution. The  money  that  is  being  spent, 
that  $8  or  $9  billion  a  year,  will  have 
an  effect  in  the  future.  In  1975  or  1980, 
perhaps,  and  beyond,  but  not  tomorrow. 

About  half  of  the  Federal  money,  $4 
billion  or  so,  goes  into  research.  Topics 
Include  weather  modification,  the  nature 
of  water,  the  water  cycle,  the  relation- 
ship between  weather,  topography,  and 
water  supply,  and  the  collection  of  water 
use  data.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Also 
In  this  chunk  is  development  money. 
The  practical  testing  and  Impi-ovement 
in  desallnization,  tertiary  waste  treat- 
ment, and  new  materials  for  water  purifi- 
cation are  examples.  Again,  the  list  Is 
extensive. 

But  even  the  best,  and  most  of  the 
developments,  work  Is  at  least  5  years 
away  from  practical  application,  and 
there  Is  the  rub.  Because  in  the  meantime 
we  are  wallowing  In  our  own  filth. 

Another  sUce  goes  Into  studies.  How, 
for  example,  should  this  river  be  man- 
aged? Should  a  dam  go  here  or  further 
upstream?  What  is  the  cost/benefit  ratio 
of  a  dam  as  opposed  to  a  series  of  wells? 
And  what  aie  the  projected  water  re- 
quirements for  1975  and  on. 

Administrative  expenses  eat  heavily 
Into  the  funds,  as  j^u  can  well  Imagine. 

That  leaves  something  over  $600  mil- 
lion for  water  pollution  control,  and  less 
than  half  of  it  Is  meant  for  clean  water. 
The  biggest  part  goes  for  sewers  and  col- 
lection devices. 

Believe  me,  $300  million  Is  not  enough 
to  do  the  job.  If  we  want  clean  water, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  It.  We 
have  been  looking  for  several  years — and 
still  are  to  judge  from  the  money  being 
spent  on  research — for  some  kind  of 
snake  oil  to  pour  on  the  polluted  waters. 
There  Is  not  any. 

Clean  water  costs  money.  Since  April 
1968,  HUD  has  given  water  and  sewer  fa- 
culty grants  totaling  $160  million  to  328 


localities.  In  its  first  year,  HUD  budgeted 
$100  million  and  had  applications  for  $2.5 
billion — almost  the  total  capital  expendi- 
tures for  water  and  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities in  1964.  The  FWPCA  has  been  out 
of  money  for  some  time.  Many  construc- 
tion projects  were  begun  after  June  30, 
1968,  with  the  Idea  that  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  FWPCA  would  be  on  its 
way. 

Where  is  all  the  additional  money  for 
clean  water  going  to  come  from? 

Industry  will  have  to  clean  up  its  own 
waste.  Pollution  control  Is  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  The  more  respon- 
sible members  of  the  Industrial  commu- 
Ity  have  already  responded  to  public  de- 
mands for  cleanliness.  Federal  and  State 
Governments  are  working  now  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  combination  of  car- 
rots and  sticks. 

Municipal  sewage  Is  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  is  diflBcult  to  convince  a  commu- 
nity to  clean  up  its  sewage  so  that  the 
next  town  along  the  river  would  not  have 
to  spend  so  much  to  purify  its  drinking 
water.  I  realize  there  are  other  argu- 
ments for  clean  water,  but  this  is  the  one 
we  eventually  get  down  to.  And  this  argu- 
ment will  continue  until  all  water  intakes 
are  located  downstream  from  discharge 
points  and  communities  start  reusing  a 
portion  of  their  own  waste. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  diverge 
a  little  and  do  what  I  can  to  destroy  an- 
other popular  myth — that  we  are  head- 
ing toward  reuse  of  water.  We  are  al- 
ready reusing  water.  By  the  time  the 
water  In  the  AOsslssIppi  River  gets  to  New 
Orleans,  It  has  been  used  a  dozen  times. 
It  has  been  xised  to  transfer  energy,  cool, 
dissolve,  process,  and  rinse.  It  has  been 
swum  In,  washed  with,  cooked  with, 
drunk,  and  flushed.  Most  of  Its  goes  back 
to  the  river.  Not  much  of  It  Is  cleaned. 
Reuse  Is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  already 
committed  to  helping  communities  fi- 
nance waste  treatment,  and,  like  water 
reuse.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  degree.  We 
are  not  spending  enough  to  do  the  job. 
Clean  water  Is  going  to  cost  money,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have 
reached  a  put-up-or-shut-up  sltuatloa 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  main  topic — re- 
sults. Granted  that  not  enough  money 
Is  being  spent  to  do  the  job,  what  are  you 
getting  for  what  Is  spent?  You  are  not 
getting  clean  water. 

What  we  are  getting  is  concrete  and 
steel  in  the  form  of  secondary  treatment 
plants.  That  Is  how  our  legislative  tools 
funnel  the  money.  If  you  were  the  gvs 
in  your  community  who  was  responsible 
for  cleaning  up  the  sewage,  you  would 
find  that  It  would  be  years  before  Federal 
help  would  result  In  a  clean  discharge 
and  a  clean  river. 

The  cry  now  is  for  bigger  and  better 
secondary  plants,  and  these  are  needed. 
The  funds  that  the  legislative  tools  have 
made  available  are  being  disbursed  as 
well  as  Is  possible.  But  there  are  not 
enough  funds,  and,  even  If  there  were, 
secondary  plants  alone  cannot  get  the 
Job  done.  As  early  as  1965,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  cited  as  saying  that,  even  If  all 
sewered  communities  were  provided  with 
secondary    treatment    plants    by    1980, 
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we  would  have  the  same  amount  of 
municipal  pollution  then  as  we  do  now 
simply  because  there  would  be  so  many 
more  people. 

The  laws  should  account  for  treat- 
ment processes  that  can  be  combined 
with  concrete  and  steel  so  we  can  start 
now  to  clean  up  our  waters  and  to  keep 
them  clean  in  the  future.  I  am  thinking 
here  of  chemical  treatment. 

The  proposed  State  standards  for 
water  quality  on  interstate  waters  were 
due  in  Washington  last  June  30.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  check  those  standards 
and  either  approve  or  disapprove  them. 
But  the  trend  is  clear,  and  it  would  not 
take  much  thought  for  a  community  to 
predict  the  most  likely  standard  that  It 
must  meet.  Let  us  do  It.  Let  us  meet  it. 
The  job  can  be  done  now. 

The  ability  of  chemicals  to  clean  waste 
water  has  been  demonstrated.  And  the 
best,  most  dramatic  results  were  ob- 
tained In  overloaded  secondary  plants, 
those  structures  which  are  now  being 
hailed  as  the  answer  to  water  pollution. 

The  waste  from  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
being  Inadequately  treated  in  a  sec- 
ondary plant.  The  city's  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant  first  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1938.  Since  then,  it  has  been  ex- 
panded four  times  and  presently  has  a 
replacement  value  of  over  $50  million. 

That  plant  used  to  discharge  100  tons 
of  solids  and  25,000  poimds  of  organic 
waste  every  day  to  the  Potomac  River  in 
addition  to  the  residual  waste  remaining 
In  the  effluent.  The  result  was  a  polluted 
river  and  a  huge  black  stain  of  just  plain 
garbage. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Blue  Plains 
plant  began  chemical  treatment  trials 
using  demonstration  money  from  the 
FWPCA.  That  black  stain  Is  no  longer 
there.  I  know.  I  have  been  out  to  the 
Blue  Plains  plant,  and  I  have  seen  what 
used  to  be  pumped  into  the  river. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  solids  out  of 
the  river  is  less  than  $2,000  a  day.  That 
sounds  expensive,  but  Is  It  really?  The 
company  that  is  conducting  the  demon- 
stration estimates  that  it  would  take  $12 
million  of  concrete  and  steel  to  do  the 
same  job  that  the  chemicals  are  doing 
now:  plus  4  years  to  get  the  new  fa- 
cilities Into  operation.  You  can  spend 
$2,000  per  day  for  about  16  Ms  years  be- 
fore you  use  up  $12  million.  Then  you 
can  start  figuring  the  Interest  on  $12  mil- 
lion. Looking  at  it  another  way,  $2,000 
per  day  is  only  10  percent  more  than  it 
costs  to  operate  the  Blue  Plans  plant 
now. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  another  city 
treating  Its  sewage  in  a  secondary  plant. 
It  is  well  nm,  efficient,  and  doing  a  good 
job  of  controlling  pollution.  But  It  was 
operating  at  capacity  with  no  room  for 
population  growth  or  Industrial  develop- 
ment. Chemical  treatment  extended  the 
capacity  of  that  plant  as  soon  as  it  was 
begun.  New  residential  areas  have  been 
tied  into  the  sewage  treatment  system, 
and  a  paper  mill  that  had  been  dis- 
charging its  waste  into  the  river  for  years 
now  plans  to  send  its  waste  to  the  mu- 
nicipal plant  for  adequate  treatment. 
The  pollution  load  to  the  river  was  re- 
duced. It  was  done  immediately  and  with 
no  capital  construction  to  be  designed, 
financed,  and  built. 


The  cost  to  Grand  Rapids  was  mini- 
mal. The  city  did  not  have  to  buy  back 
the  mistakes  and  oversights  of  the  past, 
and  the  Increased  eflaciency  of  the  plant 
saves  just  about  as  much  as  the  chemi- 
cals cost. 

Let  us  assume  then  that  we  have  some- 
how made  the  necessary  money  available 
and  that  we  have  made  it  available  for 
water  pollution  control,  not  just  for  sec- 
ondary plants.  Will  this  provide  us  with 
clean  water?  Not  necessarily.  Not  until 
some  changes  of  attitude  occur. 

Take  the  consulting  engineer.  He  Is 
the  guy  that  does  the  design  work  on  a 
treatment  plant,  figures  up  the  cost,  and 
supervises  the  construction. 

The  consulting  engineer  is  in  a  curious 
position.  He  is  biased  in  favor  of  concrete 
and  steel  because,  like  an  architect,  his 
fee  is  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost.  He  Is 
also  spending  city  money,  which  the  city 
probably  found  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
so  the  pressure  Is  there  to  produce  what 
the  city  wants  and  not  necessarily  what 
the  city  needs.  He  is  also  putting  his 
name  on  a  structure  that  should  last  up- 
wards of  30  years,  so  he  wants  to  use 
only  proven  technology  and  equipment. 
He  Is  naturally  conservative. 

But  it  does  not  take  15  or  20  years  to 
prove  out  a  new  treatment  technology. 
Good  analytical  and  statistical  proce- 
dures make  this  Nation  completely  ob- 
solete. New  technologies,  new  equipment, 
and  new  operating  procedures  are  here 
now.  They  are  proven.  They  ought  to  be 
used. 

Treatment  plants  must  have  Instru- 
mentations; in  effect,  they  should  be 
automated.  Waste  varies  from  hour  to 
hour,  day  to  day,  sesison  to  season,  the 
waste  entering  a  plant  will  be  different. 
And  yet,  you  can  coimt  on  your  fingers 
the  number  of  treatment  plants  that 
have  instruments  that  will  alert  the  op- 
erators to  anything  beyond  a  change  in 
the  volume  of  fiow.  In  almost  every  treat- 
ment plant  in  the  county  the  operator 
does  not  know  what  kind  of  waste  he  is 
trying  to  treat  at  any  given  time. 

This  lack  of  Instrumentation  carries 
all  the  way  through  a  plant.  The  most 
commonly  used  measurement  of  organic 
waste  Is  BOD — biochemical  oxygen  de- 
mand. A  conventional  BOD  test  takes  5 
days  to  perform.  That  Is  about  4  days  and 
23  hours  too  late.  There  are  Instrimients 
that  will  do  the  same  thing  in  1  minute. 

Most  chemical  processing  plants — and 
that  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about 
here — have  backup  equipment  and  emer- 
gency procedures.  If  a  critical  part  goes 
bad,  reserve  equipment  goes  into  opera- 
tion Immediately  or  else  the  plant  is  shut 
down  imtil  repairs  can  be  made. 

The  flow  of  waste  from  a  city  cannot 
be  shut  off.  And  yet  backup  equipment 
is  absent  from  most  sewage  treatment 
plants.  If  a  pump  breaks,  a  filter  clogs, 
or  a  bacteria  culture  Is  killed,  imtreated 
sewage  spUls  into  the  river  until  a  new 
part  can  be  ordered  from  the  catalog. 
This  often  takes  weeks. 

The  pewle  who  are  responsible  for 
operating  sewsige  treatment  plants  are 
going  to  have  to  change  their  outlook 
also.  These  people  are  scored  on  the 
eflaciency  of  the  plant.  Since  operating 
data  is  either  unreliable  or  nonexistent — 
remember,  there  is  an  almost  universal 


lack  of  instruments  to  provide  data — 
the  measure  of  efficiency  Is  cost.  The  man 
who  runs  his  plant  the  cheapest  gets  the 
best  score. 

This  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  ap- 
proach is  standing  in  the  way  of  clean 
water.  Plant  eflficiency  means  pollution 
control,  not  cost  reduction.  New  scoring 
procedures  are  clearly  Indicated.  Eflfi- 
ciency  must  be  the  ability  to  keep  grease, 
chemicals,  solids,  phosphates,  BOD,  or 
whatever  out  of  the  river. 

Pollution  control  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  It  is  going  to  cost  money,  and 
it  ought  to  be  done  now.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  wait  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years — if  we 
revise  our  thinking  and  start  working 
for  results. 


HOW    TO    FORTIFY    AGAINST    AN- 
ARCHY AND  LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
point  shall  we  expect  the  approach  of 
danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify 
against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
atlantic military  giant,  to  step  the  ocean, 
and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All  the 
armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth — 
our  own  excepted — in  their  military 
chest;  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  com- 
mander, could  not  by  force,  take  a  drink 
from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  then  is  the  appro«w:h  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  it 
ever  reaches  us,  It  must  spring  up 
amongst  us.  It  cannot  oome  from  abrocul. 
If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a 
nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through 
all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

I  hope  I  am  overwary;  but  if  I  am  not, 
there  is,  even  now.  something  of  ill  omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  Increasing  disre- 
gard for  law  which  pervades  the  coim- 
try;  the  growing  disposition  to  substitute 
the  wild  and  furious  passions,  in  lieu  of 
the  sober  judgment  of  courts;  and  the 
worse  than  savage  mol>s,  for  the  execu- 
tive ministers  of  justice.  This  disposition 
Is  awfully  fearful  in  any  conununlty ;  and 
that  it  now  exists  in  ours,  though 
grating  to  our  feelings  to  admit,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  truth,  and  an  Insult  to 
our  intelligence,  to  deny. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  much 
attached  to  their  Government — I  know 
they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake;  I 
know  they  would  endure  evils  long  and 
patience,  before  they  would  ever  think  of 
exchanging  it  for  another.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  if  the  laws  be  contin- 
ually despised  and  disregarded,  if  their 
rights  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and 
property,  are  held  by  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  alienation  of 
their  affections  from  the  Government  Is 
the  natural  consequence;  and  to  that 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  oome. 
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Here  then.  Is  one  point  at  which  danger 
nay  be  expected. 

The  question  recurs  "How  shall  we  for- 
Ify  against  it?"  The  answer  is  simple. 
jet  every  American,  every  lover  of  11b- 
irty.  every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity, 
mrear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
lever  to  violate  in  the  least  particular, 
he  laws  of  the  country;  and  never  to  tol- 
srate  their  violation  by  other.  As  the  pa- 
riots  of  '76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Dec- 
aration  of  Independence,  so  to  the  sup- 
>ort  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  let 
(Very  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
(rty,  and  his  sacred  honor;  let  every  man 
emember  that  to  violate  the  law.  Is  to 
rample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and 
o  tear  the  character — charter? — of  his 
)wn,  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  rev- 
jrence  for  the  laws,  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother,  to  the  lisping  babe 
Jiat  prattles  on  her  lap — let  it  be  taught 
n  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges; 
et  It  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
woks,  and  in  almanacs:  let  it  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
eglAlative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts 
>f  Justice.  And,  in  short,  let  It  become  the 
;>oUtlcal  religion  of  the  Nation;  and  let 
Uie  old  and  the  yoimg,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  of  all  sexes 
uid  tongues,  and  colors  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

There  Is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  redress  by  mob  law.  In  any  case 
that  arises,  one  of  two  positions  is  nec- 
essarily true;  that  is,  the  thing  Is  right 
within  itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the 
protection  of  all  law  and  all  good  citi- 
sens;  or,  it  is  wrong,  and  therefore  prop- 
er to  be  prohibited  by  legal  enactments; 
and  in  neither  case,  \b  the  interposition 
of  mob  law,  either  necessary,  justifiable, 
or  excusable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  words  are 
those  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Then  as  now,  his  words  were  prophetic. 
For  those  who  countenance  lawlessness 
or  civil  disobedience — such  as  Martin 
Luther  King — I  can  only  point  out  that 
they  are  not  made  of  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  Abe  Lincoln  had.  They  live  In  an 
entirely  different  world  no  matter  how 
badly  they  try  to  make  their  efforts  re- 
spectable. These  words  of  our  16th  Presi- 
dent should  be  remembered  today  to  for- 
tify against  the  lawless  anarchy  which 
is  being  promoted  throughout  our  land. 


PROSPERiry  WITHOUT  END 

Mr,  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI  may  extend 
hlB  remturks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  resident  James  War- 
then  has  d(Hie  a  masterful  job  of  taking 
a  statement — doubtless  from  the  soaring 
mind  of  an  administration  rationalizer — 
and  giving  it  the  practical  application 
which  all  can  imderstand.  Certainly 
there  Is  a  little  tongue  In  cheek,  but  I 
think  less  than  one  might  at  first  suspect. 
The  point  Is  well  made.  With  some  of  the 
wild  schemes  now  afoot  in  the  adminis- 


tration, and  some  that  hopefully  have 
seen  too  much  public  reaction  to  be  im- 
plemented, one  wonders  if  it  might  be 
better  not  to  circulate  Mr.  Warthen's 
statement  lest  it  be  latched  onto. 

It  is,  apparently,  this  type  of  thinking, 
as  seen  in  the  short  quotation,  that 
makes  a  $9  billion  budget  deficit  equal 
a  $29  billion  deficit;  and  that  makes  the 
USDA  the  agency  only  of  the  farmer 
who  makes  more  than  $10,000  per  year; 
and  the  type  of  thinking  that  proposed 
that  a  man  should  be  taxed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  rental  value  on  his  home, 
even  if  he  owns  it. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 

Warthen : 

Johnstown.  Ohio. 

August  14,  1967. 

Dear  Sib:  In  the  Aug.  14,  1967  Issue  of  a 
reputable  national  weeUy  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Some  other  predictions  of  the  business 
an&lysts:  Over  the  long  run,  riots  are  likely, 
in  a  way.  to  be  stimulating  to  business. 
How?  By  causing  an  Increase  in  government 
spending,  federal,  state,  and  local.  For 
what?  For  relief,  antlpoverty  programs,  re- 
building of  cities." 

The  above  reasoning  Is  straight  from  the 
gospel  of  the  New  Economics,  and  hence  Is 
scarcely  open  to  question.  I  have,  therefore, 
a  propooal  to  make,  which  \s  very  easy  to 
Implement,  and  which  should  bring  our 
country  prosfjerlty  without  end. 

We  begin  by  putting  Coltunbus  to  the 
torch.  Prom  the  University  complex  to  Vet- 
erans Memorial,  from  Broad  and  High  to  the 
outer  limits  of  the  city,  we  leave  not  a  struc- 
ture standing:  not  a  home  nor  business 
place,  not  a  factory  nor  office  building.  Then, 
to  share  with  our  countrymen  the  good  times 
so  sure  to  follow,  we  expand  our  work  be- 
yond Franklin  County  and  beyond  the  state. 
From  Maine  to  California  and  from  Florida 
to  Washington  we  press  our  campaign,  until 
not  a  single  work  of  man  is  left  intact  above 
the  smoking  rubble. 

Now,  we  are  undismayed  by  the  fact  that 
Washington,  D.C.  no  longer  exists.  We  locate 
Pres.  Johnson  In  his  bunker  in  the  Catoctin 
Mts.,  and  urge  upon  him  the  grandest 
schemes  for  urban  renewal,  relief,  and  the 
elimination  of  poverty.  He  Is  blistered,  dazed, 
and  shaken  by  his  recent  experiences,  but 
on  hearing  such  phrases  as  "urban  renewal" 
and  "antlpoverty",  he  recovers  quickly  and 
forthwith  endorses  our  program  in  full.  (We 
do  not  have  to  remind  him  that  a  dollar 
spent  as  taxes  is  a  more  potent  creator  of 
Jobs  than  the  same  dollar  spent  by  a  wage 
earner.  The  President  knows  this  has  been 
true  ever  since  the  days  of  his  idol,  FDR.) 

Soon  the  wheels  of  Industry  are  himrimlng 
again.  We  do  not  know  where  the  wheels 
have  come  from,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
We  are  guided  by  the  genius  of  men  like 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  Walter  Heller, 
and  we  have  no  worries.  Our  prosperity 
knows  no  bounds. 

Then,  after  our  cities  have  been  rebuilt, 
we  ensure  that  our  good  times  continue 
without  interruption  by  repeating  our  little 
I>artles  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
again  .  .  .  again  .  .  .  and  again  .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

James  Warthen. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  PETITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  7  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  9,  to  bring  about  some  sorely 
needed  improvements  in  the  operation  of 
of  the  Congress  has  languished  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  more  than  5 
montlis  now. 

The  bill,  S.  355,  contains  more  than  70 
sections  and  runs  to  134  pages.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  simple  piece 
of  legislation,  because  it  is  not.  And  at  no 
time  have  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organzation  of 
the  Congress  attempted  to  claim  that 
S.  355  Is  more  than  a  modest  reform 
bill,  for  all  its  length. 

However,  we  do  feel  that  S.  355  is  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  modern- 
ization of  the  first  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  recommendations  made  by  the 
joint  committee,  which  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  put  into  effect,  have  been  on 
file  with  the  Congress  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  bill  was  thoroughly  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  18  days 
of  debate  earlier  this  year. 

Each  of  us  naturally  has  his  own  Ideas 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  to  improve 
the  operations  of  Congress.  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  comprising  six  Members  of 
the  Senate,  an  equal  number  from  each 
party,  and  six  Members  of  the  House, 
an  equal  number  from  each  party,  lis- 
tened to  enough  testimony  and  read 
enough  statements  on  the  subject  of 
congressional  reorganization  to  compile 
a  hearing  record  in  excess  of  2,300  pages. 
At  the  same  time,  staff  studies  were 
conducted  not  only  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee but  by  such  groups  as  our  House  Re- 
publican task  force  on  congressional  re- 
form and  minority  staffing.  I  again  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues— 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read 
it — to  the  book  written  by  our  task  force, 
entitled  "We  Propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
gress," published  last  fall  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Republicans  have 
refrained  from  sipeaking  out  on  S.  355 
for  5  very  weary  months.  We  have  done 
this  from  a  recognition  that  a  bill  of  this 
length  deserves  careful  study,  and  out  of 
deference  to  the  assumed  good  motives 
of  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  report  the  bill  eventually.  In  view  of 
the  time  which  has  expired  and  the  deep 
feeling  we  have  about  the  urgency  of 
modernizing  Congress,  I  think  our  re- 
straint has  been  commendable. 

But  there  comes  a  time  we  must  ask 
not  only  when,  but  Indeed  whether,  the 
committee  plans  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  want  to  know  by  what  rationale 
this  legislation  can  be  permitted  to  reside 
In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  after  so  much  work  has  been 
done,  by  so  many  people,  over  such  a  long 
period  of  study,  to  shape  a  meaningful, 
modest,  and  needed  bill. 

There  Is  a  loud,  clear  call  for  congres- 
sional reform.  My  mall  and  visits  in  my 
district  tell  me  this,  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  hearing  the 
same  refrain. 
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I  call  on  the  leadership  of  the  House  to 
act  now  on  8.  355. 


A  STATESMAN  IN   HIS   OWN  TIME 

Mr,  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Artnds]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
ever  becomes  indispensable,  but  an  elite 
few  approach  that  hallowed  status. 
Such  a  man  is  Senator  Everett  McKin- 
LEY  DiRKSEN.  In  his  recent  column  en- 
titled "Dirksen  Reelection  Called  Vital," 
which  apeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  William  S.  White  called  attention 
to  Dirksen's  importance  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  why  he  should  be  reelected. 

Dirksen's  reelection  is  vital  for  many 
reasons — for  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  for  the  unparalleled  leader- 
ship which  he  brings  to  the  Senate,  and 
for  the  guidance  and  counsel  he  has 
given  American  Presidents  in  time  of 
national  crisis.  His  leadership  has  been 
important  to  Illinois  and  to  the  entire 
Nation.  He  is  a  national  leader  in  whom 
people  from  all  50  States  tEike  pride,  and 
we  of  Illinois  especially.  He  has  become 
a  spokesman  for  all  Americans,  of  every 
race,  color,  and  creed. 

Our  three  most  recent  American 
Presidents  have  attested  to  assistance 
given  by  Senator  Dirksen  when  our  Na- 
tion's security  has  been  endangered.  He 
has  always  been  willing  to  forsake  the 
prejudice  of  partisanship  while  in  pur- 
suit of  the  national  Interest. 

I  and  other  members  of  the  Illinois 
Republican  congressional  delegation  join 
In  wholeheartedly  seeking  the  reelection 
of  Senator  Dirksen.  William  S.  White, 
whose  article  follows,  well  says  what  so 
many  Americans  think  about  our  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois: 
Abovx:  Politics:  Dirksen  Reelection  Called 
Vital 

(By  WUllatn  S.  White) 

What  iB  likely  to  happen  when  the  need 
for  human  loyalty  among  members  of  « 
political  party  to  Its  duly  chosen  champion 
meets,  Satout.  the  absolute  demands  of  high 
national  interests  clearly  standing  above  any 
partisan  consideration? 

This  is  no  mere  Iffy  thing;  for  almost  cer- 
tainly precisely  this  bard  and  delicate  ques- 
tion is  going  to  confront  Democratic  voters 
of  Illinois  next  year.  The  position  Is  this: 
The  veteran  Sen.  Everett  McICinley  Dlrkaen 
will  be  up  for  reelection  at  a  time  when  the 
Democratic  organization  of  the  State  appears 
from  afar  to  be  both  essentially  strong,  in 
the  wake  of  the  tremendous  reelection  tri- 
umph of  a  few  months  ago  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  and  prospectively  able  to 
offer  a  vital  challenge  to  Dirksen's  continued 
political  life. 

This  is  far  more  than  a  contest  for  a 
Senate  seat  in  a  big  and  polltlcaUy  Important 
State  In  a  presidential,  as  well  as  a  sena- 
torial, election  year.  Tea  Dirksen  Is  not  only 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate  but  la 
^so  a  man  all  but  irreplaceable  there  both 
to  his  Party  and  to  the  country  itself. 

In  point  of  fact,  be  la  by  any  fair  measure 
the  least  expendable  senator  In  either  party, 
quite  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  his 
defeat  would  offer  immense  problems  to  the 


O.OP.  to  find  an  acceptable  replacement  In 
the  leadership. 

For  this  man,  so  often  seen  so  superficially 
as  only  a  klJid  of  northern  Senator  Claghom 
with  an  overrlch  vocabularly  is  In  simple 
truth  the  balance  wheel  of  the  Senate  itself 
and  by  far  the  greatest  force  there  for  an 
enlightened,  and  even  a  statesmanlike,  ap- 
proach to  the  truly  vital  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
On  aU  that  really  counts — on  the  great  issues 
of  foreign  policy  on  which  national  honor 
and  national  safety  alike  depend  and  even 
on  such  harsh  domestic  questions  as  the  right 
and  effective  way  to  solve  the  racial  crisis — 
he  has  for  years  stood  mUes  above  small 
politics. 

He  was  a  strong  and  nationally-minded 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  In  all  the  foreign  crises  that  had 
to  be  faced  In  those  years.  And  when  last 
Dirlcsen  stood  for  reelection  In  Illinois,  in 
1962.  John  F.  Kennedy  limited  his  assistance 
to  the  Dirksen  challenger.  Rep.  Sid.  Yates. 

And  what  Dirksen  did,  over  and  over,  for 
Kennedy  In  the  grand  foreign  showdowns 
he  has  done,  over  and  over,  for  President 
Johtuon  as  well. 

What  makes  the  whole  business  even  more 
poignant  is  the  fact  that,  again  as  in  1962, 
the  Democrats  are  likely  to  offer  a  thoroughly 
able  and  honorable  alternative,  possibly  in 
some  such  man  as  Adlal  Stevenson  HI.  That 
a  Stevenson,  given  time  and  luck,  might 
well  himself  become  a  notable  Senator  and 
a  valuable  public  servant  Is  clearly  more 
than  possible. 

But  again,  all  this  Dirksen  has  long  been; 
and  in  the  bargain  he  has,  simply  and  un- 
arguable, earned  the  gratitude  of  the  respon- 
sible people  not  only  of  Illinois  but  of  all  the 
United  States. 

There  is,  for  example,  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  the  entire  United  States  Sen- 
ate could  vote  In  the  nilnois  election  next 
year  on  some  Impossible  secret  ballot,  at  least 
80  of  its  members.  Including  no  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Democrats  themselves, 
would  mark  their  ballots  for  Everett  McKin- 
ley  Dirksen. 

In  the  first  World  War,  old  Premier  Clem- 
enceau  of  France  observed  that  war — by 
which  he  meant  the  utter  and  ultimate  ne- 
cessities of  war — was  too  important  to  be  left 
to  the  generals. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Dirk- 
sen is  too  important  to  be  destroyed  by  or- 
dinary political  considerations. 

And  this  is  going  to  be  the  undeniable, 
final  reality  next  year  when  the  Irresistiblo 
force  of  partisan  loyalty  meets  the  immov- 
able object  of  potent  national  Interest. 


CARMICHAEL  IN  HAVANA 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Rxm]  may  ex- 
tend her  r^narks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mra.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8, 1  presented  my  remarks  before 
the  House  in  which  I  pointed  out  that — 

It  will  take  more  than  money  to  restore 
law  and  order  in  our  land — 

And  that — 

It  wiU  require  the  strict  enforcement  of 
all  laws — ^Federal,  State,  and  local. 

At  that  same  time,  I  quoted  a  letter 
which  I  had  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  lu-ging  that  he 
use  his  full  authority  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  and  calling  to  his  attention  the  in- 
flammatory statements  made  by  Stokley 


Carmichael  while  attending  the  Commu- 
nist-sponsored Latin  American  Solidarity 
Conference  in  Cuba — including  a  call  for 
guerrilla  war  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation, 
hand-to-hand  combat,  the  destruction  of 
our  regime  and  our  system,  and  threats 
to  the  lives  of  our  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  In  that  same  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  I 
expressed  my  strong  hope  that — 

If,  as  appears  evident  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able information,  Stokley  Carmichael  has 
violated  the  Smith  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
law.  he  should  be  immediately  taken  into 
cxistody  and  prosecuted  if  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  United  States. 

I  also  urged  "that  all  others  who  may 
be  violating  Federsd  law  through  inciting 
rebellion  or  insurrection  be  brought  to 
Justice." 

I  have  finally  received  a  response  from 
J.  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Internal  Security  Division,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  doubt  if  you  and 
the  law-abiding,  loyal  citizens  throughout 
our  Nation,  who  share  my  concern  will 
find  this  Justice  Department  report  any 
more  encouraging  or  satisfactory  than  I 
did  when  I  read  it — but  I  did  think  you 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  think- 
ing of  the  Justice  Department  on  matters 
of  law  enforcement  and  dealing  with 
those  who  incite  to  riot,  so  am  quoting 
the  entire  letter  written  to  me  under  date 
of  August  16  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral J.  Walter  Yeagley: 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  8.  1067  and 
attached  copy  of  your  remarks  made  in  the 
Hottse  of  Representatives  regarding  Stokely 
Carmlcheiel. 

We  are  loc^ng  into  Carmlchael's  actlvltiee. 
Including  hie  travel  to  Cuba,  to  aeeertain 
whether  he  has  acted  in  violation  of  any 
Federal  statute  within  our  JurladicUon.  In 
the  event  sufficient  evidence  is  developed  to 
establish  a  violation  of  Federal  law,  appro- 
priate action  will  be  undertaken. 

With  respect  to  the  shocking  statements 
attributed  to  Carmichael  in  Havana,  as  re- 
ported In  the  prees.  It  should  be  noted  that 
It  is  necessary  to  have  competent  witneesee 
to  such  statements  and  quite  dlfllctilt  to  ob- 
tain siich  witnesses,  particularly  in  an  un- 
friendly ooiuitry.  Nonetheless,  In  the  event 
any  of  his  activities  In  Cuba  reflect  a  viola- 
tion of  our  laws  and  witnesses  can  be  ob- 
tained to  testify  to  hlB  activities,  you  may  be 
assured  that  prosecution  would  be  imder- 
taken. 

In  addition,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  State  contemplates  re- 
voking Carmlchael's  passport  facilities  upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  domestic  utter- 
ances of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others,  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  Incitement  to  riot 
Is  ordinarily  a  local  offense  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  state  or  city  where  such  conduct 
occurs  and  is  not  usually  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  Attorney  General  appreciates  having 
the  benefit  of  your  viewa. 

In  reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  above  quoted  letter,  I  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  Justice  Department  does 
not  consider  members  of  the  press  as 
competent  witnesses  as  I  tmi  sure  that 
various  news  reporters  who  heard  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  remarks  firsthand  and 
those  who  monitored  Havana  Radio 
broadcasts  of  his  statements  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  present  any  rerlflca- 
tion  requested  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. I  also  wonder  just  how  much  effort 
will  be  exerted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
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I  lent  to  obtain  what  they  consider  "com- 
I  etent  witnesses."' 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Yeagley,  pre- 
t  Limably  speaking  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
cral  and  the  Justice  Department  as  a 
\  hole,  also  takes  refuge  in  the  fact  that 
i  icltement  to  riot  Is  a  local  offense  gov- 
emed  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  city 
^■here  such  conduct  occurs  and  Is  not 
I  sually  a  violation  of  Federal  law  when  it 
c  smes  to  action  against  domestic  utter- 
^ces  of  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others, 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  other  ex- 
cuse to  avoid  taking  action  will  be  used 
ty  the  Justice  Department  should  the 
I  Meral  Antlriot  Act— which  has  ah-eady 
I  een  overwhelmingly  approved  by  a  vote 
( f  347  yeas  to  70  nays  In  the  House  of 
]  ^presentatlves — become  law.  Those  of 
1  s  who  sponsored  and  voted  for  this  leg- 
1  ilation  believe  strongly  in  retaining  lo- 
<al  law  enforcement  rights — but  I,  for 
<ne.  certainly  feel  that  this  House-ap- 
1  Toved  Federal  Antlriot  Act  is  both  con- 
I  tltutlonal  and  vitally  needed  to  help  lo- 
(al  and  State  law  enforcement  officials 
(ope  with  Individuals  like  Stokely  Car- 
]  oichael,  H.  Rap  Brown,  and  so  forth, 
'  rho  use  Interstate  facilities  with  the  in- 
1  ent  to  Incite  a  riot. 
You  will  recall,  of  course,  that  when 
his  Federal  antlriot  legislation  was  un- 
( ler  consideration  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
I  entatlves  on  July   19,  the  Honorable 
',  SMAiruKL  Ckllir,  chairman  of  the  House 
,  fudldary  Committee,  pointed  out  that 
Lttomey    General    Ramsey    Clark    ex- 
>re88ed  his  absolute  opposition  to  this 
eglslation  to  him  personally  as  well  as 
tn  "Meet  the  Press."  On  the  other  hand, 
t  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  enthusiastl- 
ially  supported  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
>037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
rustice  Assistance  Act  of   1967,  which 
vould  have  given  the  Attorney  General 
jnllmlted  power  over  State  and  local  po- 
Ice  and  which  would  have  enabled  him 
io  establish  racial  and  other  guidelines 
irlth  which  the  local  governments  would 
iave  to  comply  If  they  were  to  receive 
Funds.  Fortunately,  such  Federal  controls 
u  desired  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
that  Instance  were  taken  away  through 
Etepubllcan-aq?onsored  amendments 

which  were  adopted  on  the  House  floor 
with  my  full  support. 


P.  Knowles'  recent  proclamation,  which 
points  a  proud  and  approving  finger  at 
the  industrious  group  of  mink  farmers  in 
my  State. 

The  proclamation  signed  by  Governor 
Knowles  on  August  9,  1967,  follows: 

A  Proclamation  bt  the  Governor  or 
Wisconsin 

Whereas,  mink  farming  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  Is  recognized  as  a  major  agricul- 
tural Industry,  annually  returning  to  our 
economy  over  $45  million  from  the  world  pelt 
market;  and 

Whereas,  thirteen  regional  mink  farmers' 
organizations  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will 
be  hosting  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organizations,  Inc.,  for 
their  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  at  Osh- 
kosh;  and 

Whereas,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will  be  hosting  the 
Industry  in  a  special  F^^^  Farmers'  Summer 
School  In  Madison,  reporting  research  In 
keeping  with  the  high  standards  of  service 
rendered  to  all  forms  of  agriculture  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  being  the 
nation's  largest  producer  of  mink  pelts,  and 
finding  that  the  nation's  mink  ranchers  are 
facing  economic  disaster  from  the  excessive 
flow  of  duty-free  imports,  flooding  American 
markets  with  low-quality  pelts  without  re- 
striction; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  Gkiv- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  August  20  through 
August  26,  1967,  as  Wisconsin  Mink  Farmers' 
Week,  and  urge  that  the  Importance  of  the 
mink  ranching  industry  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin be  given  full  recognition  by  our  citi- 
zens and  public  olBclals. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
Capitol  m  the  City  of  Madison  this  ninth  day 
of  August  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
I  Warrzn  p.  Knowuis, 

Governor. 


lies,  or  more  than  35  millioil  individuals. 
These  people,  located  in  the  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  the  Natfon,  have  too 
often  seen  needed  transportation  and 
communication  services  denied  them  in 
recent  years  as  emphasis  shifted  to  the 
urban  centers.  So  it  is  good  to  note  that 
the  Postmaster  General  is  taking  this  im- 
portant step  in  the  other  direction.  Rural 
America  will  benefit  greatly  by  expanded 
mail  service. 


WISCONSIN  MINK  FARMERS'  WEEK 

Mr.  PErmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^mt  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchaoebergI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  being  Wisconsin  .  Mink  Farmers' 
Week — ^Auglist  20  through  26 — I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  more  than  1,000  mink 
ranchers  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  Is  the  leading  mink-producing 
State  In  the  country. 

Mr.  John  R.  Hacklander,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Coop- 
erative Associations,  has  provided  me 
with  a  c<»)y  of  Wisconsin  Gov.  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  RURAL  MAIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langkn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
welcome  news  to  hear  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  extending  its  rural  de- 
livery service. 

I  have  actively  sought  more  liberal 
rules  on  rural  mall  deliveries  through 
personal  and  written  communications 
with  postal  officials  over  the  past  number 
of  years,  and  I  welcome  this  new  devel- 
opment. 

Under  the  old  regulations,  service  was 
provided  only  to  areas  having  at  least 
two  families  a  mile.  Under  the  new  rules, 
service  will  be  provided  to  areas  with  an 
average  population  density  of  I'/a  fami- 
lies per  mile.  With  farms  becoming  larger 
and  farther  apart,  it  has  been  obvious 
for  some  time  that  the  old  formula  did 
not  adequately  serve  our  rural  areas. 
This  liberalizing  of  the  rules  is  certainly 
welcomed  by  those  of  us  who  have  been 
close  to  the  changing  rural  scene. 

Congress  should  note  that  rural  mall 
carriers  serve  10  million  American  fami- 


AUTOMOBILE  SAFETY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  in  recent  months  about  auto 
safety.  This  is  most  beneficial  in  my 
judgment  and  the  importance  of  the  re- 
cent public  discussion  of  this  issue 
should  not  be  minimized. 

However,  as  Is  most  often  the  case  a 
story  is  made  sensational  and  thereby 
brought  to  public  attention  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perspective.  I  am  Inserting  in 
the  RECORD  today  an  article  from  the 
August  8  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  entitled  "Auto  Industry's 
Drive  for  Safety."  This  article  describes 
the  efforts  of  the  auto  Industry  In  this 
area  that  go  back  many  years. 

In  developing  auto  safety  standards  it 
is  most  important  to  bear  In  mind  the 
actual  contribution  of  the  Industry.  In 
the  long  run  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
creating  shibboleths  and  tilting  wind- 
mills. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Atrro  Industry's  Drtvk  fob  Saixty 
(By  Ted  Schafera) 
The   1967  model  cars  are  the  safest  ever 
built  and  in  1968  they'll  be  safer.  They  also 
will  have  devices  which  will  substantially  de- 
crease the  air  polutlon  emitted  from  exhaust 
gases. 

Some  people  will  give  Ralph  Nader,  Ameri- 
ca's car  critic,  and  the  government's  new 
safety  standards,  credit  for  the  Improve- 
ments. However,  a  tour  through  any  of  the 
automobile  proving  grounds  operated  by 
General  Motors,  Ford  or  Chrysler  corpora- 
tions, qvUckly  dispels  that  belief. 

The  4011-acre  GM  proving  grounds  at 
Mllford,  Mich.,  has  been  responsible  for 
safer  cars  nearly  40  years.  Similar  facilities 
of  Ford  and  Chrysler  also  have  been  around 
a  long  time.  Crash  testing  of  cars  goes  back 
at  least  30  years. 

Seat  belts,  lap  belts,  smog  control  equip- 
ment and  pop-out  windshields  have  re- 
ceived s  lot  of  public  attention,  but  safety 
glass  that  crumbles  Instead  of  shattering, 
blow-out  proof  tires,  gasoline  tanks  that 
withstand  terrific  Impacts  and  particularly 
the  new  "energy  absorbing"  steering  col- 
umns are  far  more  slgnlficsuit  safety  items. 
These  improvements  did  not  come  about 
because  someone  waved  a  magic  wand.  They 
are  the  resiilt  of  years  of  continuous  re- 
search by  leading  automobile,  carbtiretor, 
glass,  tire  and  metal  producers. 

New  safety  products  must  be  designed, 
biUlt  and  tested  extensively  before  they  can 
be  put  into  mass  production. 

Few  people  were  concerned  about  smog  and 
other  pollutants  from  gasoline  engine  com- 
bustion in  1940  when  there  were  30  million 
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cars  on  U.S.  streets  and  highways.  But  as 
America's  auto  population  climbed  to  70  mil- 
lion, the  amount  of  pollutants  coming  out 
of  a  car  or  truck  tailpipe  has  become  a  critical 
problem. 

Research  work  done  by  the  "Big  3"  and 
others  on  cars  operating  in  California  Is  re- 
sulting in  the  first  pollution-control  break- 
through that  will  bring  less  pollution  of  the 
air  by  1980  than  now,  although  the  car 
population  will  soar  to  110  million  in  the 
next  13  years. 

The  new  steering  column  Installed  in  1967 
automobiles  and  developed  by  General 
Motors  is  the  result  of  seven  years  of  active 
research  and  testing.  GM  has  already  col- 
lected case  histories  on  225  actual  accidents. 

One  1967  Oldsmobile  slammed  Into  a  tree 
at  45  miles  an  hour  and  the  driver  walked 
away  with  minor  Injuries  although  the  steer- 
ing column  was  crushed  5%  Inches! 

A  1967  Pontiac  hit  the  rear  end  of  another 
car  at  60  mph.  The  driver  received  no  injuries. 
A  passenger  in  this  car,  who  did  not  use  the 
seat  belt  provided,  smashed  head-first  Into 
the  new-type  shield  and  escaped  with  minor 
face  cuts. 

Ford  led  the  march  to  padded  dashboards. 
But  in  1956,  when  the  padded  dash  and  other 
safety  deep-dlsb  steering  wheel  and  safety 
doorlocks  were  promoted  by  Ford,  the  public 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  sales  dropped.  The 
belief  then  was  that  the  public  was  more 
Interested  in  style  than  safety. 

ChryEler  long  hets  promoted  engineering 
and  safety  but  until  the  company  changed 
car  styling  and  improved  its  merchandising, 
it  did  not  have  the  impact  on  car  buyers  it 
enjoys  today.  Buyers  expect  safe  cars,  but 
they  still  buy  on  eye  appeal,  one  observer 
remarked. 


VE-TERANS'  PENSION  AND  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  PETnS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Heck- 
ler] may  extend  her  ranarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  S.  16 
unanimously  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  csm,  therefore,  attest  to 
the  diligence  with  which  the  committee 
applied  itself  to  the  drafting  of  this  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  and  liberalize  the 
veterans'  benefit  program.  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  already  endorsed 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  on  March  20  of  this  year. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  have  survived  the  conference 
and  are  set  forth  In  the  conference  re- 
port. "The  Senate  provisions  which  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  have 
served  to  strengthen  and  balance  the  bill. 

I  am,  of  course,  disappointed  that  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  conferees  contains 
no  provisions  to  forestall  the  possible 
adverse  effect  of  the  pending  social  se- 
curity increase  upon  veterans'  pensions. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  given 
assurances,  however,  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Nation's  veterans  that 
our  committee  will  take  timely  action  to 


prevent  any  veteran  or  widow  on  the 
pension  rolls  from  being  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  social  security  Increase. 
The  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee In  the  other  body  having  juris- 
diction over  this  important  subject  has, 
I  understand,  given  similar  assurances. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to,  Mr.  Speaker, 
contains  a  well  deserved  increase  in  the 
monthly  pension  rates  payable  to  ap- 
proximately 2  million  veterans,  widows, 
and  orphans.  A  substantially  greater  in- 
crease for  widows  with  children  having 
little  if  any  outside  income  is  also  pro- 
vided. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  wars  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  allowance 
of  $50,  in  addition  to  pension  otherwise 
payable,  if  they  are  confined  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  are  in  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 
Veterans  who  are  receiving  pension  un- 
der the  so-called  old  law  may  now 
qualify  for  a  pension  of  $100  a  month 
If  they  are  houseboimd  because  of  the 
severity  of  their  disability. 

Young  men  and  women  who  are  serv- 
ing during  this  period  of  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam ':7ill  now  be  eligible  for  all  of  the 
benefits  that  were  available  to  veterans 
of  wartime  service. 

Many  of  these  wartime  benefits  had 
already  been  granted.  This  bUl,  how- 
ever, authorizes  disability  compensation 
rates  and  dependency  allowances  for 
service-connected  disabilities  payable  at 
the  full  wartime  rate.  Non-service-con- 
nected pension  benefits  for  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  children  is  extended 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  presently  avail- 
able to  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict.  A 
burial  allowance  of  $250  is  also  author- 
ized. 

Increases  in  monthly  educational  al- 
lowances, In  recognition  of  the  high  cost 
of  tuition,  for  veterans  of  service  since 
January  31, 1955,  Is  authorized  under  the 
bill.  The  educational  program  of  the  GI 
bill  is  expanded  to  Include  on-the-job 
training,  farm  cooperative  training,  and 
flight  training. 

Additionally,  the  date  on  which  the 
World  War  n  home  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram was  scheduled  to  expire,  July  25, 
1967,  has  been  extended  to  July  25,  1970. 

These  are  but  the  highlights,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  veterans'  benefits  bUl 
that  will  be  passed  with  the  adoption 
by  the  other  body  of  the  conference  re- 
port that  was  before  the  House.  I  was 
proud  to  support  this  bill  In  committee 
and  to  east  an  affirmative  vote  also  on 
March  20  when  it  was  before  the  House. 
I  supported  the  bill  because  It  tells  the 
Nation's  veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans, and  the  roung  servicemen  fight- 
ing under  the  American  flag  on  battle- 
fields in  the  Far  East  that  a  grateful 
government  recognizes  their  sacrifices. 


ITS  TIME  "THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
COIN  WAS  LOOKED  AT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnky]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hate- 
happy  few — the  Stokely  Carmichaels 
and  Rap  Browns — haVe  made  their  point. 
"They  want  to  destroy  this  Nation.  But 
they  represent  only  a  small  minority. 

It  is  time  the  other  side  of  the  coin  was 
looked  at.  Last  week,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  Interview  with  Negro 
Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  stationed  In  Da 
Nang,  Vietnam.  For  Members  who  may 
have  failed  to  read  this  interview,  it  ap- 
peared on  pages  22700-22701,  August  15. 

I  also  introduced  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  aimed  at  recalling  Colonel 
James  to  tour  the  country  and  offset  the 
damage  done  to  our  young  people  by  the 
hate-mongers. 

To  date  the  response  to  this  Idea, 
from  people  in  Florida,  and  from  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  here  in 
Congress,  has  all  been  favorable. 

I  Include  the  following  letters  In  to- 
day's Record  : 

Fort  LAUDKRDALe,  Pla., 

August  17, 1967. 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Gitrnet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Upon  reading  about  Col.  James  in 
Sunday's  Miami  Herald  I  had  the  same 
thought  you  raised  in  the  enclosed  clipping 
published  in  the  Morning  Herald,  but  unlike 
you,  I  did  nothing  about  it. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  now,  such  as 
write  to  other  Representatives  and  Senators 
and  asking  my  friends  to  do  so,  I  would  be 
happy  to  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Wareen  C.  Caviws. 

FoBT  LAtn}eaBAi.c,  Fla., 

AuguH  IB,  1967. 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Gttrney. 

Dear  Sib:  My  wife  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  very  thing  you  have  started :  bring- 
ing Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.  back  to  help  solve 
the  Negro  ghetto  problem. 
Thanks  and  Congratulations. 

W.  O.  CAViNa. 

Takfa,  fla.,  Xuyujt  16. 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  Gurney. 

Dear  Sib:  This  Is  In  regards  to  your  state- 
ment in  the  Tampa  Tribune  on  August  16 
in  proposing  to  bring  th«  Negro  Air  Force 
Colonel  home  . . . 

I  am  a  white  middle  age  lady — the  fifth 
generation  of  a  fine  family  that  lived  in 
Jones  MUls  N.J.  (now  In  the  Port  Olx  area) 
and  I  am  so  heart  sick  to  see  the  actions  this 
country  is  taking  toward  hoodlums.  The 
wrong  people  are  being  punished  .  .  . 

I  certaJnly  hope  you  have  good  success  in 
your  efforts  In  regards  to  try  and  keep  hood- 
lums out  of  this  country  and  let  ua  sometime 
soon  b«  proud  of  our  country. 

We  have  been  Tampa  residents  at  the 
above  address  for  16  years — my  husband  Is  a 
Tribune  retired  linotype  operator. 

Good  luck  and  success. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  M.  Howard  Woxiams. 

Trite  ENTxamsss, 
Lake  Placid.  Fla.,  August  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  Gotinet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  proposition  to  bring  home 
Negro  Air  Force  personnel  to  counteract  the 
treasonous  acts  of  the  hate  advocates  la  ex- 
cellent. I  hope  it  receives  the  support  nec- 
essary. Should  it  not  be  appropriate  to  bring 
other  combat  personnel  (white)  also  for  the 
hate  la  not  100%  from  our  Colored  Citizens? 

Can  you  point  out  to  the  administration 
that  the  city  riots  are  costing  this  Nation 
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m  mon»  of  dollM*  In  the  tourlat  trade.  Vlal- 
to  ■»  wUl  go  elsewhere.  WUl  not  thU  drain  our 
re  renue  hurt  the  balance  of  payments  we 
bqu'  CO  much  about? 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Tbwb. 

Miami,  Pla., 
August  19.  1967. 
H<  >n.  Bdwabd  J.  Ou»mT, 
H<  <uae  of  Representatives, 
Wtshinffton.  D.C. 

OvtM.  Mk.  Gu»n«t:   I  am  very  favorably 
lapreMCd   with  the  Idea  of   bringing   Col. 
to  the  U5A.  for  appearances  In  key 
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Am  writing  friends  In  Pennsylvania  and 
w  Yoi*  concerning  this  Idea. 
WUl  keep  In  touch  with  Mr.  Courtney  as 
progress  In  this  project. 

Tours  for  God   and  n.S.A. 

Mrs.   MlLTOK   MiTNSON. 


Taixahasske,  Fla., 

August  1$,  1967. 
Bbn.  Edwaxd  J.  Guunr, 
HTUse  Omce  Building. 
H  ashington,  D.C. 

Mt  D«Aa  Sa:  Your  suggesUon.  Fight  Black 
P^wer  With  Negro  Air  ace.  Is  a  novel  Idea, 
although,  I  do  not  know  how  widely 
tAe  Idea  wlU  be  accepted  throughout  the 
wuntry  It  certainly  looks  as  If  It  Is  worth 
trial. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  are  to 
b  I  acted  on  by  the  congress  or  the  senate 
o  the  United  States  on  which  I  wish  to 
eipress  my  views: 

Very  tnUy  yours, 

John  S.  Pish. 
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In  addition,  another  responsible  Negro 
lader  has  spoken  out  against  the 
I  teachings  of  hate.  This  article,  by  tor- 
I  ler  boxing  champion  Archie  Moore,  was 
sjnt  to  me  by  a  Ploridian,  and  under 
inanimous  consent  I  include  it  in  the 
I  scout. 

Unless  we  focus  more  attention  on  the 
ie«>onslble  statements  of  men  such  as 
(lolonel  James  and  Mr.  Moore,  we  will 
1  ot  be  able  to  counter  the  poison  spread 
jy  the  likes  of  Carmlchael  and  Brown. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Aug.  13,  1967] 

AacBB  MoosK  Spkaks  Out  on  Back  Riots 

Sam   Dooo. — Archie   Moore,   retired   Ught 

1  leavywelght  boxing  champion  of  the  world, 

1  old  friends  last  week  that  he  beUeves  that 

everybody  must  take  a  stand  in  this  Ume  of 

:  Qtemal  crisis." 

"A  man  who  stands  neutral  stands  for 
lothlng,"    said    Moore,    who    then    wrote    a 
I  tatement  and  submitted  It  to  the  Copley 
*ew8  Service. 

In  his  statement  Moore  condemns  rioting 
uid  violence,  saying : 

"We  made  It  becaxise  we  had  a  goal,  and 
ire  were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  'guaranteed  national  Income.' 
Iny  fool  knows  that  this  Is  Insanity.  Do  we 
jring  those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down 
to  the  level  of  thoee  who  never  gave  a  damn? 
rhe  world  owes  nobody — ^black  or  white — a 
living.  Ood  helps  the  man  who  helps  hlm- 
lelfl 

"Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  dldn  t 
jrow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world. 
C  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen 
almoet  unbeUevable  progress  made  In  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
wild  beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting 
and  killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate 
Is  bait,  beat  for  the  simple-minded. 

"Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me 
push  on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional 


rabble-rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  giving 
up  everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  re- 
venge yourself  lot  the  wrongs  that  were  done 
to  you  In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  Is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  Is  an  island. 

"Granted,  the  Negro  stiU  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
Ui  this  coimtry.  But  believe  this :  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

"We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you  I  said  quali- 
fied men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the 
catch  phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid 
hate-monger.  There  are  forces  in  the  world 
today,  forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
America,  your  America  and  mine. 

"And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  do  you 
doubt  for  a  minute  that  communism,  world 
communism,  isn't  waiting  with  bated  breath 
for  the  black  and  white  Americans  to  turn 
on  each  other  full  force?  Do  you  want  a 
chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  the  land  of  your  birth,  or  do  yo 
want  no  chance  at  all  under  the  Red  heel? 

"There  are  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't  that 
what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  overcome? 
And  then  there  is  the  element  that  calls  for 
a  return  to  Africa. 

"For  my  part,  Africa  is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  area,  okay  by  me.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to 
Uve. 

"I'm  proud  of  my  ancestry,  and  of  the 
country  that  spavmed  my  forefathers,  but 
I'm  not  giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all 
my  life  to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to 
give  them  today!  A  chance  for  development 
as  citizens  in  the  greatest  coiontry  in  the 
world. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  IntelUgent  no,  let  me 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
In  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
God  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black. 
True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In  the 
past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
can't  blame  God  for  it. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

"As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  do- 
ing something  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  been  running  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  what 
dignity  Is,  what  self  respect  Is,  what  honor 
Is,  I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile 
dellquency  In  several  areas. 

"I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
Its  scope.  If  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  In  their  fields  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  partici- 
pating and  who  will  participate  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

"If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  Ufe  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  De  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  vrith  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
No! — and  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 
"Yours  for  a  United  America. 
"Archie  Moore" 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICAN  GIRLS 

Mr.  PETTTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlMnan 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Miss  Nicolee  Fode  of  Jud, 
N.  Dak.,  recently  won  the  State  public 
speaking  events  for  girls  at  the  North 
Dakota  4-H  Institute.  Her  talk  was  en- 
titled "A  Challenge  to  American  Girls." 

Because  I  believe  Miss  Fode  represents 
the  fine  young  people  in  North  Dakota 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  because  I 
believe  her  speech  might  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  other  young  women,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 


A  Challengz  to  American  Giiu,s 
In  a  temple  on  the  Yangtze,  lives  an  old 
woman  whose  parents  dedicated  her  to  the 
service  of  this  temple  when  she  was  a  small 
child,  and  since  that  time  she  has  dedicated 
herself  to  righteous  living,  that  she  may  be 
reborn  a  man.  As  a  woman  she  has  no  hope 
or  desire  for  any  important  part  in  her  coun- 
try's welfare,  but  when  she  Is  reborn  a  man, 
she  win  be  of  value  to  China! 

But  In  America — to  be  a  woman  Is  to  be 
honored.  Because  she  lacks  physical  strength, 
the  American  woman  Is  not  hitched  to  a 
plow!  She  Is  a  potential  mother,  so  her  wel- 
fare Is  of  supreme  Importance.  She  Is  spared 
the  harsh,  the  ugly,  and  the  cruel.  The  Amer- 
ican man  protects  his  women  and  children; 
he  gives  his  life  for  them  In  times  of  strife. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  has  muny 
privileges.  She  can  spend  her  husband's 
money.  The  obey  claiise  In  the  marriage  cere- 
mony Is  generally  omitted,  for  the  days  are 
past  when  American  women  were  servants 
to  their  husbands.  Today  they  obey  only  their 
impulses  and  the  principles  of  decency  which 
have  been  taught  them. 

American  women  are  the  most  honored,  the 
most  privileged,  the  most  pampered  in  the 
world.  But  do  we  deserve  these  honors?  And 
having  accepted  them,  do  we  recognize  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  them?  When  we 
look  about  us  and  see  American  women 
standing  idle,  watching  opportunity  pass  by 
them;  when  we  see  American  women  In  po- 
litical and  Industrial  worlds,  taking  under- 
hand advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
women,  then  the  answer  Is  definitely.  "No!" 
I  question  the  high  school  students.  We  are 
In  that  dHacult  position  when  we  are  trying 
to  decide  what  we  shall  make  of  ourselves. 
Are  we  girls  going  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
o\ir  privileged  lives? 

Meeting  a  challenge  does  not  necessarily 
mean  leading  armies  as  Joan  or  Arc  did,  or 
discovering  a  new  chemical  substance,  as 
Madame  Curie  did.  The  challenge  which  we 
must  meet,  U  the  challenge  of  everyday  life. 
Are  American  women  too  softhearted,  too 
hesistant?  We  are  given  the  right  to  vote 
when  we  are  21  years  old.  But  do  we  vote 
the  Republican  ticket,  or  the  Democratic 
ticket  because  our  fathers  before  us  voted 
that  way,  or  because  our  husbands  today 
vote  a  certain  ticket,  or  do  we  recognize  the 
advantage  in  making  our  own  decisions? 

American  women  have  served  on  city 
councils  and  In  state  legislatures;  they  have 
governed  cities  and  states;  they  have  gone 
to  Congress;  and  they  have  been  ministers 
to  foreign  countries.  Have  they,  while  en- 
gaged in  these  services,  preserved  their  own 
Individuality,  or  have  they  merely  reflected 
man's  own  Ideas?  If  we  meet  the  challenge 
»f  today,  we  shall  give  to  these  ofiflces  the 
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woman's  own  viewpoint  and  therefore,  the 
woman's  own  service. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria  gov- 
erned empires,  and  England  has  never 
known  a  more  glorious,  more  progressive 
period  than  those  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Victorian  ages.  American  women  today,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  their  modern  life,  are 
fortunate  in  inheriting  from  them  and 
other  great  women  what  has  been  called,  "a 
legacy  of  so  much  effort,  so  much  bloodshed, 
and  so  much  pain."  Are  we  going  to  be  by- 
standers, watching  that  heritage  decay?  We 
must  glorify  it  and  pass  It  on  to  our  girls. 

Not  all  of  us  will  take  a  direct  part  In  gov- 
ernment. What  then  is  the  challenge  to  us? 
There  is  the  challenge  of  citizenship,  yes, 
but  there  is  also  the  challenge  that  comes  in 
raising  intelligent  citizens. 

Women  constitute  one-half  of  the  human 
race,  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  other 
half.  To  women,  God  gave  supreme  happi- 
ness In  the  ability  to  build  the  body  and 
the  soul.  It  Is  said  of  American  women  that 
too  many  are  Interested  in  the  political  and 
Industrial  worlds,  and  not  enough  in  the 
home  and  children.  While  we  need  not  pay 
our  mothers  to  bear  children,  as  Hitler  did, 
America  needs  boys  and  girls,  not  to  mold 
and  train  for  war,  but  to  mold  Into  good 
citizens. 

Michelangelo's  mother  did  not  paint  great 
pictures.  Shakespeare's  mother  did  not  write 
great  drama.  Webster's  mother  did  not  de- 
liver great  orations.  But  these  mothers  gave 
life  to  the  men  who  did  these  things. 

If  a  woman  today  feels  that  her  career 
lies  In  the  home,  she  must  choose  her  hus- 
band for  love,  for  kindness,  and  for  Intelli- 
gence. She  must  choose  her  husband  for  a 
lifetime,  for  marriage  Is  not  a  week-end  af- 
fair! She  must  choose  her  husband  because 
he  Is  morally  and  physically  fit.  And  then, 
as  a  parent,  she  must  contribute  her  time, 
her  patience,  and  her  love  to  building  a  home 
and  rearing  her  children  so  that  vrith  God's 
help,  they  may  be  able  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said : 

"A  house  Is  built  of  bricks  and  stones. 

Of  sills  and  posts  and  piers 
But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds. 
That  stand  a  thousand  years." 

American  girls,  the  mothers  of  tomorrow, 
*n  the  real  makers  of  history.  Their  chil- 
dren through  wise  guidance,  a  faith  In  God 
and  In  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong  will 
be  the  hope  of  the  future,  a  hope  that  can- 
not fall. 

In  war,  American  soldiers  give  their  blood 
and  their  lives  to  a  cruel,  hungry  desire  which 
la  still  unsatisfied.  But  American  women  to- 
day can  and  must  give  their  lives  to  a  glorious 
desire  which  must  never  be  satisfied. 

I  am  an  American  girl.  I'm  proud  of  It. 
I  stand,  with  other  American  girls,  on  the 
tiireshold  of  a  new  day — a  day  filled  vrith 
promise.  We  see  a  new  world — a  world  In 
*hich  women  must  recognize,  as  never  be- 
fore, their  responsibilities  as  well  as  their 
honors.  There  is  a  challenge  In  this  new  day. 
May  we  meet  that  challenge. 


YUGOSLAVIA        EXPANDS         "FREE 
ZONE"     FOR     JOINT     ECONOMIC 

VENTURES 

Mr.  PETITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
Ws  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
m  Congress  continue  to  be  alert  for  ac- 


tions by  foreign  nations  aimed  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  We 
raise  our  voices  and  record  our  concern 
over  such  acts  as  their  aiding  our  ene- 
mies in  Vietnam;  reverting  to  Stalinist 
methods  and  the  like.  While  on  the  one 
hand  I  strongly  believe  we  should  con- 
demn such  inimical  policies,  I  also  be- 
lieve we  should  be  ready  to  recognize 
policies  which  help  promote  more  natural 
relations  between  so-called  Socialist 
states — such  as  Yugoslavia — and  the 
West. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know,  Yu- 
goslavia is  a  state  that  has  occupied  my 
concern  in  the  past,  and  one  in  which  I 
am  still  quite  interested.  In  the  89th 
Congress  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
that  cut  off  Public  Law  480  shipments  to 
that  country  because  it  was  aiding  North 
Vietnam. 

The  most  recent  example  of  expand- 
ing Yugoslav  commitment  to  a  less  cen- 
tralized governmental  systems  and  its 
own  economic  and  political  well  being 
appeared  in  the  August  7  issue  of  the  In- 
ternational Commerce.  This  article, 
based  on  a  State  Department  dispatch, 
describes  further  expansion  of  Yugoslav 
free  zone  for  economic  cooperation  with 
Western  nations.  I  might  add  that  this  is 
the  only  Socialist  country  which  has  per- 
mitted foreign  investments  on  its  soil. 
The  latest  is  the  fourth  area  allocated 
for  such  purpose.  The  free  zone  in  Split 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea  covers  an  area  of  35 
acres,  with  some  7^2  swjres  of  enclosed 
space.  A  modest  development.  Here  Join 
Yugoslav-foreign  company  effort  is 
aimed  at  construction,  machining,  proc- 
essing, repackaging,  finishing  and  re- 
pairing for  profit-sharing  operations. 

Judging  by  a  reportedly  less  dogmatic 
involvement  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Yugoslav  domestic  affairs,  a  recent  no- 
visa  required  by  Western  tourists,  and 
other  liberalizing  tendencies  one  can  say 
to  its  people,  "Keep  up  the  trend  toward 
freer  relations  between  your  country  and 
the  West." 

I  should  like  to  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  International 
Commerce  weekly: 

Yugoslavia  Allows  Foreign  and  Local  Firms 
To     Cooperate     in     Free     Trade     Zone 

ACTIVITT 

New  regulations  for  Yiigoslav  Free  Zones 
now  permit  cooperation  between  Yugoslav 
business  enterprises  and  foreign  firms  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  spelling  out  the  area  of 
Joint  activity.  Effective  May  18,  the  new  rules 
allow  coop>eratlon  In  the  finishing,  processing, 
mau:hinlng,  or  repairing  foreign  goods;  and 
storing,  sorting,  re-packlng  and  other  com- 
mercial manipulation  of  goods,  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  faculties  for  such  activities. 

Transfer  of  Income  Is  permitted  under  the 
pertinent  foreign  exchange  regulations;  for- 
eign equipment  enjoys  customs-free  status  as 
long  as  it  is  used  within  the  customs-free 
zone  for  the  above  purposes.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Secretariat  for  For- 
eign Trade,  foreign  firms  may  establish  an  of- 
fice within  the  zone  In  connection  with  a 
Joint  biisiness  arrangement  and  may  employ 
both  foreign  and  Yugoslav  citizens. 

The  application  of  the  Yugoslav  seaport  of 
Split  for  a  CTistoms-free  zone  has  recently 
been  approved.  The  free  zone  Is  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  harbor,  and  covers  about 
140,000  square  meters  of  open  space  and  29,000 
square  meters  of  enclosed  space.  Other  free 
zones  already  In  existence  are  In  Belgrade, 
Koper,  and  Rljeka.  The  ports  of  Bar  and  Ploce 
also  have  applied  for  custom-free  faculties. 


Holders  of  OBR  65-49,  "Foreign  Trade  Reg- 
lUations  of  Yugoslavia,"  may  wish  to  note 
the  above  as  supplementing  the  section  of 
Free  Zones. 


CCC  "BUDGETARY  GIMMICKERY" 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
'from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  was  interested  to  read  the 
testimony  of  Budget  Director  Schultze 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  administration's 
tax  proposal.  In  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Schultze  referred  to  "relatively  uncon- 
trollable" increases  in  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1968  over  last  January's  estimates. 
Included  in  this  category  was  $400  mil- 
lion of  increased  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration expenditures  for  price-support 
payments.  This  is  a  $400  mUUon  increase 
over  the  estimated  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  presented  to  us  in  January. 

After  studying  CCC's  expenditure  pat- 
tern over  recent  years,  I  had  some  ques- 
tions about  the  January  estimate  for 
fiscal  1968.  Since  that  estimate  appeared 
to  be  considerably  below  actual  expe- 
rience in  1966  and  1967,  I  wondered  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  plans 
to  call  for  changes  in  current  farm  pro- 
grams or  if  this  was  what  has  become 
known  as  "budget  gimmickery."  I  need 
not  wonder  any  longer.  It  was  the  latter. 

My  colleagues  may  well  recall  that 
when  the  USDA  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1968  was  up  for  consideration 
earlier  this  year  that  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion and  offered  an  amendment  to  hold 
expenditures  of  CCC  to  the  level  pre- 
sented In  the  budget.  My  purpose  for 
making  this  amendment  was  to  make 
CCC  spending  controllable.  If  the 
amoimt  placed  in  the  budget  was  not 
sufQcient  to  carry  out  price-support  pro- 
grams, then  I  wanted  the  administra- 
tion to  say  so  at  the  time  or  come  back 
at  a  later  date  and  get  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  flll  those  needs. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  my  motion 
to  put  these  precise  controls  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  come  to  a  vote  before 
this  House.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  let  this  matter  die.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the 
future  to  press  for  expenditure  control 
measures  such  as  this.  With  administra- 
tion leaders  admitting  they  cannot  con- 
trol expenditures,  then  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  prove  that  it  can  and  will 
control  them  through  the  very  proper 
channels  of  regulated  appropriations  for 
every  expenditure  made. 


BLACKSTONE  GANG  WINS  HIGH 
PRAISE  OF  LUTHERAN  NEWS- 
PAPER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  emd 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPKAKIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
UUnola? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  cyHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  hi4>py  to  report  that  the  Chicago 
BlackBtone  Qang,  of  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago  has  established  status  for  Itself 
axul  to  ezteod  mjr  remarks  to  in<duxle 
the  laudatory  comment  in  a  leading 
newspaper  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

First,  the  members  of  the  Blackstone 
Gang  put  on  a  musical  which  packed 
all  performances  and  won  the  praise  of 
professional  critics. 

August  12  was  ^id  Bllllken  Day  which 
Is  celebrated  by  the  Negro  community 
with  a  big  parade.  The  Blackstone 
Raocers  decided  to  celebrate  Bud  Bllll- 
ken Day  by  visiting  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity. Here  Is  the  article  from  the  Lutheran 
Witness  Reporter  of  August  20,  1967, 
describing  the  "Peaceful  Invasion  of  the 
Valparaiso  Campus"  by  the  Blackstone 
Rangers. 
Chicaoo  BuktatstoN*  Gang  Captivatsd  With 

Valpo  UKiVBurrr  in  Peacuttl  Invasiok 

Valparaiso,  Ins. — Some  800  Blackstone 
Rangers  Invaded  Valparalao  University  bere 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  and,  by  tbelr  own  ad- 
mission, they  received  a  royal  welcome. 

The  Soath  Chicago  gang  decided  It  would 
be  better  for  the  peace  of  the  community  If 
they  left  town  on  the  day  ot  the  big  parade. 
"The  big  parade"  la  held  annxuOly  In  honor 
or  Bud  BllUken.  a  Negro  who  ha«  played 
Santa  In  th«  area  for  the  part  10  or  12  yeara. 

Fearing  that  Tlolence  might  erupt  U  a  claah 
developed,  the  Bangers  looked  for  a  place 
to  go.  On  Aug  12 — just  2  days  before  the 
parade— Bev.  Oeorge  T.  Hrbek.  director  of  the 
Chicago  i»t>jeet  of  the  Lutheran  Human  Re- 
latlrau  AjBOdatlon  of  America,  sxiggested 
Valparalao.  The  VU  administration  reacted 
favorably  to  the  request — and  the  deal  was 
on. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  Re- 
porter on  the  following  Monday,  Pastor 
Hrbek  reported  that  he  was  gratified  with 
ttie  results. 

"Several  of  the  Ranger  leaders  met  with 
Dr.  O.  P.  KretBoaann,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  express  their  sincere  appreciation 
for  all  the  trouble  you  went  to  provide  us 
with  a  place,' "  Pastor  Hrbek  told  the  Re- 
porter. The  gang,  not  one  of  them  a  Lutheran, 
expressed  surprise  that  "the  Lutherans  are 
so  gracious." 

FUXPOSK  or   GANG 

In  Its  Aug.  11  Issue  Time  magazine  credits 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  two  other  gangs 
In  part  with  keeping  racial  peace  In  Chicago 
this  summer. 

The  Rangers,  a  part  of  the  15,000-member 
Blackstone  "nation,"  Is  composed  of  Negro 
yotingBters  between  the  ages  of  13  and  19. 
Their  purpose,  as  expressed  by  Pastor  Hrbek, 
to  "to  help  the  Negro  youth  recognize  their 
own  potential  so  that  they  can  be  responsible 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  black  is  beau- 
tiful." 

The  800  teen-agers  left  Chicago  at  10  aJn. 
In  17  chartered  buses  and  several  private  cars. 
They  arrived  on  the  VU  campus  shortly  after 
noon  and  Immediately  began  to  serve  the 
food  they  brought  with  them — barbecued 
ribs,  hams,  chickens,  pop,  ice  cream. 

After  the  lunch,  which  took  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  serve,  the  Rangers  enjoyed 
the  Valpo  pool  in  groups  of  75,  played  vol- 
leyball on  five  courts,  used  the  10  areas  Valpo 
provided  for  softball  and  touch  football,  and 
staged  a  bongo  drum  concert  and  dance  on 
the  tennis  courts.  About  10  percent  of  the 
people  who  made  the  trip  were  glr&. 

DiaCXFUNX  AMAZING 

The  Rangers  left  for  their  Chicago  haunts 
about  6:30  pjn.  "The  discipline  their  leaders 


exert  U  amaslng,"  Pastor  Hrbek.  a  1958  grad- 
uate of  tlie  St.  Louis  seminary,  noted.  "They 
wer«  so  well  organised  that  they  policed  the 
areas  they  used  In  10  minutes — and  the  job 
of  picking  up  was  so  thoroiigh  that  you 
couldn't  tell  they  were  there." 

Pastor  Hrbek  emphasized  that  "the  whole 
project  was  their  project."  Some  20  adults 
and  Prince  of  Peace  Volunteers,  most  of  them 
white,  went  along,  but  the  "happening"  be- 
longed to  the  Rangers. 

TransiK)rtatlon  was  financed  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  Rangers  live.  The  food 
was  brought  by  them  or  purchased  with 
funds  from  their  treasury. 

"The  Blackstone  Rangers  are  attempting 
to  change  their  image,"  the  Chicago  project 
director  told  the  Reporter.  "They  are  select- 
ing leaders  with  intelligence,  and  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  constructive  things.  No  white 
man  t-a"  al»ume  a  position  of  leadership; 
you  must  earn  their  trust  even  to  be  a  coun- 
selor." 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Chicago  the  television 
stations  were  photographing  the  hot  parade 
with  its  emphasis  on  militant  black  power. 
But  the  Blackstone  Rangers  were  in  Valpa- 
raiso— enjoying  a  cool  summer  day,  thanks 
to  "the  good  deed  of  Valpo." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  ON  HJl.  6497,  A 
BILL  TO  MAKE  STATUTORY  THE 
TAX  DEDUCTION  ALLOWED 
TEACHERS  FOR  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED IN  THEIR  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brotzmait],  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlMnan  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  H.R 
6497,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  so  as  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  the  gross  income  the  expenses 
which  they  have  incurred  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  including  ex- 
penses for  certain  travel  related  thereto. 
At  last  count,  67  Members  of  the  House 
had  introduced  bills  which,  although  not 
Identical,  seek  to  remedy  the  problem  of 
continuing  education  deductions  for 
teachers.  These  bills  can  be  categorized 
Into  eight  basic  types  and  I  will  Include 
a  table  comparing  the  different  bills  as 
a  part  of  the  Record  along  with  my  re- 
in&irks 

When  I  introduced  H.R.  6497,  I  In- 
formed the  teachers  in  my  district  of  the 
bill's  content  and  asked  that  they  write 
me  letters  evaluating  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  was 
overwhelming.  Cards  and  letters  from  a 
few  of  the  nearly  300  Coloradans  who 
responded  are  with  me  and  I  have  asked 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  that 
they  be  Inserted  into  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  these  remarks,  along 
with  a  list  of  all  the  Coloradans  who 
have  placed  on  paper  their  support  of 
H.R.  6497.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  present  this  mail  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mn.Ls], 
who  chairs  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  volume 
and  unanimity  of  this  mall  win  encour- 
age the  chairman  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill,  and  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  it  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  House  for  Its  early 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  compelling  reason  for 
immediate  House  action  on  HJl.  6497  is 
the  broad-based  bipartisan  support  the 
bill  enjoys.  Of  the  67  related  bills  I 
earlier  mentioned,  35  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  32  have  been  Introduced  by  our 
colleagues  from  the  other  side. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  job  that  is  being  done  by 
the  teachers  of  our  Nation.  Furthermore, 
they  are  doing  a  better  job  every  year,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  success  the  United 
States  has  had  In  meeting  the  educa- 
tional challenges  and  demands  of  our 
times.  But,  to  be  able  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, teachers  must  continually  return 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  make 
themselves  aware  of  new  developments 
in  both  their  fields  of  academic  endeavor 
and  in  educational  devices  and  method- 
ology. Continuing  teacher  education  is 
an  absolute  prerequisite  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  principals,  superintend- 
ents, or  other  administrators.  But  be- 
yond this,  teachers  are,  In  increasing 
numbers,  having  to  continue  their  educa- 
tions to  merely  retain  their  present 
status. 

One  teacher  Informs  me  that  In  the 
State  of  Colorado,  "our  State  depart- 
ment— of  education — may  very  well,  la 
the  near  future,  require  at  least  30  le- 
mester  hours  or  a  master's  degree  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools."  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  current  law  these  teach- 
ers must  rely  on  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice whims  on  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  these  expenses  are  deductible. 

Additionally,  these  conscientious 
teachers  feel  that  their  commitment  to 
the  education  of  our  Nation's  youth  ne- 
cessitates keeping  up  to  date  with  devel- 
opments in  their  fields.  They  want  to  give 
their  students  the  best  possible  education 
and  know  that  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  continuing  their  own  studies.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  fulfillment  of  these  teach- 
ers' desires  are  costly,  but  fortunately, 
the  many  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession are  willing  to  bear  such  expenses 
to  the  limit  of  their  resources.  A  teach- 
ing couple  In  Brighton,  Colo.,  informs  me 
that  the  only  way  they  "can  continue 
teaching  and  raise — their — family  of  five 
children  is  to  moonlight."  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  that  moonlighting  is  not  an  ac- 
tivity that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
want  to  encourage  among  our  teachers 
through  the  tax  policies  we  write  for  the 
country.  Another  teacher,  this  one  from 
Arvada,  Colo.,  assures  me  that  the  knowl- 
edge she  has  obtained  in  summer  sessions 
has  become  incorporated  into  her  lessons 
and  has  thus  been  directly  beneficial  to 
her  students.  She  points  out  the  real  fi- 
nancial question  Involved : 

The  ability  to  deduct  expenses  for  addi- 
tional education  has  been  a  financial  en- 
couragement not  because  it  is  a  monetary 
gain,  but  because  the  financial  loss  is  les- 
sened. 

She  further  states  that  additional  ed- 
ucation does  not  always  imply  an  im- 
mediate raise  in  salary.  In  this  connec- 
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tion,  I  should  add  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  teachers  have  reported  to  me  that 
the  cost  of  continuing  education  often 
is  never  fully  recouped,  even  when  salary 
increases  do  follow. 

The  importance  of  education  to  the 
U.S.  growth  and  development  cannot  be 
understated.  Indeed,  economists  have,  in 
recent  years,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  minimum  of  one-sixth  of 
our  armual  increase  in  gross  national 
product  can  be  attributed  to  investment 
in  the  human  factor.  Some  of  this  ii,  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  efforts  of  our 
schools.  But,  all  of  it  is  generated  by  the 
schools  in  a  way  analagous  to  the  way  in 
which  the  economic  Infrastructure  gen- 
erates capitalization  and  production.  If 
the  schools  are  going  to  continue  their 
contributions  to  America's  growth  and 
prosperity,  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  teachers  must  contlnu£dly  update 
and  upgrade  their  skills.  Mr.  Speaker, 
facilitation  of  those  ends  is  embodied  in 
the  legislation  I  have  proposed. 

H.R.  6497  has  become  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  changeable  attitudes  evi- 
denced by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  recent  years.  A  teacher  in  my  district 
told  me,  "The  change  in  regulations  from 
year  to  year  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  very  distressing  to 
everyone  in  education."  If  a  teacher  does 
not,  in  advance,  know  with  certainty  that 
his  continuing  education  costs  will  be 
deductible,  a  great  deal  of  Incentive  to 
retiu-n  to  college  classes  will  be  removed. 
Teachers,  who  generally  must  follow 
strict  budgets  in  any  event,  are  In  no 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  legal 
recourses  available  to  those  who  have 
been  wronged  by  unfavorable  adminis- 
trative decisions.  And,  I  remind  the 
House  that  while  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice rulings  and  regulations  are  subject  to 
change  on  very  short  notice,  teachers 
must  plan  for  their  return  to  colleges  and 
universities  many  months  In  advance.  A 
sudden  switch  In  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice policy  could  have  disa^strous  effects  on 


a  teacher  who  has  given  up  his  summer 
employment  for  the  betterment  of  his 
teaching  skills,  only  to  later  find  out  that 
he  can,  in  fact,  not  afford  a  summer  of 
study,  and  that  he  also  no  longer  has  his 
best  source  of  summer  income  available 
to  him. 

I  have  suggested  several  reasons  for 
not  leaving  these  matters  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  There  are  other  reasons  worthy 
of  mention.  I  feel  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility, as  Members  of  Congress,  to  write 
the  country's  tax  policies.  When  the 
Congress  holds  hearings  on  a  piece  of 
legislation,  a  record  of  legislative  intent 
is  built.  The  hearings  and  committee 
reports  will  be  of  considerable  assistance 
in  reaching  a  imlform  Interpretation  of 
the  law.  That  such  a  record  of  congres- 
sional Intent  Is  necessary  can  be  shown 
by  a  brief  history  of  teacher  education 
deductions. 

The  most  charitable  term  I  can  use 
to  describe  the  recent  legal  history  of 
teacher  deductions  is  "unsettled."  It  has 
been  an  "on-again,  off-agaln"  proposi- 
tion. In  1958,  Treasury  Decision  6291  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing,  as 
legitimate  business  expenses,  the  costs 
of  continuing  teacher  education.  But, 
teachers  found  great  difiBculty  In  claim- 
ing the  deductions  which  all  thought  to 
be  allowed  by  Treasury  Decision  6291. 
In  fact,  extensive,  and  I  should  add, 
expensive,  litigation  has  been  required 
down  through  the  years.  In  1960,  a 
clarification  ruling  was  Issued,  but  it  did 
not  cover  such  things  as  the  deductibility 
of  expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  edu- 
cational travel,  and  the  teachers'  diffi- 
culties continued.  I  have  a  brief  from 
the  NEA  which  outlines  numerous  court 
decisions  handed  down  between  April 
1958,  and  July  1966.  For  example,  there 
have  been  Tax  Court  decisions  in  1960 
and  1961,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision in  1961,  a  U.S.  District  Court  deci- 
sion in  1961,  four  Tax  Court  decisions  in 


1962,  three  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  deci- 
sions and  a  Tax  Court  decision  in  1964. 

In  June  of  1964,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  decided  to  limit  deductions  for 
educational  travel  to  that  occurring 
while  on  sabbatical  leave.  Attempts  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  legislation  were 
again  made,  but  without  success.  Then, 
on  July  7,  1966,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published  a  proposed  regulation 
which  would  make  most  teachers'  edu- 
cational expenses  nondeductible.  That 
regulation  never  became  effective,  and  on 
May  2,  1967,  Treasury  Decision  6918  was 
issued  to  generally  liberalize  the  deduc- 
tions that  might  be  claimed  by  teachers. 
Whether  the  new  regulation  will  be  re- 
strictively  construed  by  local  IRS  agents 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  believe  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  an  occurrence  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reasons  I 
urge  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  proceed  with  consideration  of  H.R. 
6497  at  once.  I  propose  that  tax  deduc- 
tions for  teachers  continuing  their  edu- 
cations be  codified  into  our  statute  books. 
I  propose  this  method  of  assisting  the 
Nation's  teachers  becauLse  it  is  the  most 
efficient  form  of  assistance  and  also  be- 
cause it  is  the  method  which  Is  least  In- 
hibitive  of  freedom  of  choice  and  aca- 
demic freedom,  both  of  which  are  essen- 
tial ingredients  In  the  American  concept 
of  education.  The  passage  of  such  a  law 
would  not  be  a  huge  drain  on  our  Treas- 
ury. It  would  encourage,  not  discourage. 
Initiative  and  improvement  on  the  part 
of  our  teachers;  It  would  permit  our 
teachers  to  plan  their  futures;  it  would 
make  our  laws  uniform  in  this  respect  In 
all  of  the  50  States. 

In  short,  I  believe  it  would  definitely 
be  in  the  Nation's  interest. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  table  referred  to,  several  letters  from 
Colorado  teachers  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6497,  and  a  list  of  Colo- 
radans who  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
In  support  of  this  bill: 


BHI 


H.R.  6497  1  (Mr. 

Brotzman);  H.R.  646 

(Mrs.  Griffiths) 


H.R.  138  (Mr.  TalcoH) 


H.R.  193  (Mr.  Anderson 
ot  Tennessee) 


H.R.  310  (Mr. 
Broomneld) 


H.R.  899  (Mr.  Morton)     H.R.  5242  (Mr.  Berry)      H.R.  8030  (Mr.  Rarick) 


PROVISIONS 


law. 


Bilibility.. 


1.  Inserts  a  nev) 
sultsection  (0  in  26 
U.S.C.  162. 

2.  Redefines  "gross 
income"  to  reflect 
this  new  deduction. 

l.Teecher  durini 
taxable  year;  or 

2.  Teacher  during 
the  last  4  years  and 
attended  an  institution 
of  higher  education 
during  taxable  year. 


1.  Same  as  H.R.             1.  Same  as  H.R.  I.  Same  as  H.R.  1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497.  6497.  6497.  6497. 

2.  Same  as  H.R.             2.  Same  as  H.R.  2.  No  redlfinition  of  2.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497.  6497.  gross  income.  6497. 


Scope  of  deduction... 


1.  Tuition  and  fees 
required  for  attend- 
ance and  for  credit 
courses  or  degrees. 

2.  BooKs,  supplies, 
and  materials  required 
for  credit  courses  or 
decrees. 

i.  Traveling  ex- 
penses (but  not  lav- 
ish) while  away  from 
home  and  in  attend- 
ance. 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.  1  supplying  a 
written  statement 
from  school  officials 
saying  the  teacher: 

(a)  Taught  for  6 
months  during  year, 
undertook  and  com- 
pleted advanced 
training. 

(b)  Educatran 
necessary  to  devel- 
op skills  or  main- 
tain job. 

2.  May  use  other 
methods  of  proof 
available  to  taxpayers. 

1.  Ordinary  and 
necessary  tuition,  fees, 
and  expenses  (includ- 
ing related  expenses 
in  26  use  162(aX2). 


1.  Same  as  H.R.  138       1.  Same  as  H.R. 
except  that  educatnn     6497. 

need  not  be  ad- 
vanced. 

2.  Same  as  H.R.  138. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 

2.  Same  »  H.R. 
6497,  but  broadened 
to  include  other  self- 
employed  individuals. 

1.  Self-empkiyed  for 
5  preceding  years;  or 

2.  Empktyer  grants 
a  specific  leave  of  ab- 
sence; or 

3.  Currently,  or 
most  recenUy  em- 
phiyed  as  a  teKher. 

4.  Once  qualified,  a 
person  may  deduct  for 
more  than  1  year  if 
course  of  study  lasts 
more  than  1  year. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 

2.  No  redefinition  ot 
gross  income. 


1.  Elementary  and 
secondary  school 
leachers. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
138. 


1.  Eligible  educatran 
expenses,  which  are 
expenses  for— 

(a)  Tuition  and 
tees. 

(b)  Travel  away 
from  home. 

(c)  Books  and 
materials  required 
tor  credit  courses 
•r  a  degree. 

(d)  iTelatml  boolta 
■od  matorWs  up  ta 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497  for  deductions 
1  to  3,  but  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  de- 
duction of  educational 
travel  costs  (deduc- 
tion No.  4  in  column 
dealing  with  H.R. 
6497). 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
310,  except  thai— 

(a)  No  deduction 
lor  related  books  is 
mentioned. 

(b)  Expenses 
need  only  be  re- 
quired tor  a  course 
of  study. 


1.  Same  as  H.R.  310 
except  that  expenses 
for  items  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  cannot  exceed  VM 
per  year. 
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H.R.6«7'(Mr. 

Brotiinin);H.R.  6« 

(Mrs.  drWKhs) 


H.R.  138(Mr.Taleott) 


H.R.  193  (Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tann«ssM) 


H.R.310(Mr. 
Broomfitld) 


H.R.  899  (Mr.  Morton)     H.R.  5242  (Mr.  Berry)      H.R.  8030  (M  r.  Rarick) 


PROVISIONS-Cont 
Scope  of  d«dttdioii 


Dermitions. 


Eaceptions. 


Enective  dito. 


4.  Educational  trawl 
costs  if  academic  credit 
given  for  travel  or  if 
travel  is  accepted  by 
emplover  in  satisfac- 
tion of  some  require- 
ments. 

1.  Teacher— Class- 
room teacher,  super- 
visor, administrator, 
adviser,  or  consul- 
tant (including  but 
not  limited  to  guidance 
counselors  and  librari- 
ans.) 

2.  Educational  in- 
stitution— Same  as  26 
\IS.C.  151(eX4X 

3.  iRStituUoa  of 
higher  education- 
One  authorized  to 
confer  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degrees. 

1.  Does  not  apply 
prior  to  time  of  1st 
service  as  a  teacher. 

2.  Does  not  apply  to 
education  not  related 
to  a  person's  teaching 
career. 

1.  Next  taxable 
year  after  enactment 


1.  Teacher— Same 
as  H.R.  6497. 

2.  School— Same  as 
26  U.S.C.  503(bX2). 

3.  Advanced  educa- 
tion—Any course, 
travel  (not  to  exceed 
J350),  or  activity 
which  is  employer  re- 
quired or  in  an  area 
in  which  teacher  per- 
forms or  is  related  to 
improving  skills  or  is 
for  an  advanced 
degree. 


1.  Advanced  educa- 
tion—does not  include 
the  above  mentioned 
expenses  when  they 
are  for  personal  bene- 
fit or  changing  em- 
pkjyment 

1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  Teacher— Same 
as  H.R.  6497. 

2.  School— Same  as 
H.R.  138. 

3.  Education— basi- 
cally the  same  as 
advanced  education  in 
H.R.  138,  except  that 
there  is  no  J350 
travel  limitation. 


1.  Same  as  for  ad- 
vanced education  in 
H.R.  138. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


JlOO  and  which  ex- 
penses are  required 
for  a  course  or  for  a 
degree  (courses 
must  be  for  credit). 


1.  Teacher— Basi- 
cally the  same  as  H.R. 
6497,  but  does  not 
mention  advisers  or 
consultants  generally. 

2.  Institutions  of 
higher  education — 
Same  as  sec.  103(b) 
of  NDEA  of  1958. 

3.  Elementary 
school— Same  as  sec. 
103(g)  of  NDEA  of 
1958. 

4.  Secondary 
school— Same  as  sec 
103(h)  of  NDEA  of 
1958. 

1.  None. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  Teacher— Same 
as  H.R.  6497. 

2.  Educational  in- 
stitution— Same  as 
H.R.  6497. 

3.  Institution  of 
higher  education — 
Same  as  H.R.  6497. 


1.  Teacher— The 
Secretary  shall  make 
appropriate  regula- 
tions tor  defining  who 
qualifies  as  a  teacher. 

2.  Institution  of 
higher  education — 
Same  as  sec.  103(b) 
of  NDEA  of  1958. 


1.  Teacher— Full- 
time elementary  and 
secondary  school 
teachers. 

2.  Institution  of 
higher  education— Not 
defined. 

3.  Elementary 
school— Same  as  H.R. 
310. 

4.  Secondary 
school— Same  as  H.R. 
310. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  For  teachers,  the 
course  of  study  must 
be  directly  related  to 
their  teacninc  pro- 
fession, or  calculated 
to  improving  skills  or 
status. 

1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 


1.  Librarians,  guid- 
ance counselors, 
supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators are  not 
included  as  teachers. 


1.  Same  as  H.R. 
6497. 
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SAMPLK  liKTBIS  FROM  TBX  NKA«LT  800  COLO- 
BADANS  WHO  HAVE  EXFRESSTO  THEIB  SUP- 
PORT worn  H-B.  6497,  Intbodtjcid  by  Con- 
GRBSSJCAM  Donald  G.  Bbotzman 

Bbicbton,  Coio. 
Dear  Rrpbmsintativr  Brotzman:  The  bill 
wblcb  you  introduced  Into  Congress,  H.R. 
6497  regarding  tax  deductions  for  teachers 
certainly  deserrea  the  support  of  the  teach- 
ing ptofeMlon. 

Unfortunately,  like  other  Americans,  If  the 
situation  Is  not  Immediate,  teachers  tend  to 
Ignore  It.  The  recent  rulings  announced  by 
the  Internal  B«venue  Service  have  molUfled 
the  teachers,  and  now  they  can  see  no  reason 
for  pressing  the  matter  further.  As  you 
pointed  out  In  your  remarks  In  the  House, 
the  rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  not  law,  and  therefore  can  be  changed 
at  will.  In  view  of  this  lattex  fact,  please 
accept  my  encouragement  in  furtherance  of 
the  bill  you  have  sponsored. 
Yours  truly, 

Gerald  O.  Kelvek. 

LoNGMONT,  Colo. 
Dear  Sa:  I  should  like  to  express  myself 
In  favor  of  BUI  H.R.  6497  which  is  designated 
to  support  income  tax  deduction  for  teachers 
who  incur  costs  for  improving  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  completed  my  own  college  educa- 
tion and  have  helped  my  husband  send  four 
children  to  college.  I  know  that  on  a  single 
salary  this  would  have  been  Impossible.  How 
much  It  would  have  helped  to  be  able  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  my  own  advanced  train- 
ing! 

I  see  young  man  In  the  profession  who 
have  young  children  and  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  on  a  single  teaching  salary. 
Many  need  to  work  dtirlng  the  summer  to 
keep  the  family  going  and  cannot  get  their 
advanced  work  or  must  borrow  to  do  it.  It 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  necessary  In  the 
teaching  profeMlon  to  get  a  Master's  Degree 
or  Iseyond.  A  tax  break  would  help! 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  LoTJiSE  E.  Billings. 

EvxRGREEN,  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  I  most  certainly  feel  that  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  teachers'  educational 
expenses  la  long  overdue.  For  years  a  me- 


chanic has  deducted  for  tools,  a  waitress  for 
uniforms,  and  business  men  for  advertising. 
As  I  see  It  this  deducUon  for  education  is 
not  too  much  different  as  education  is  the 
uniform  of  the  profession,  the  tool  of  the 
teacher  and  the  advertisement  of  the  busi- 
ness of  education. 

I  most  certainly  hope  this  long  overdue 
equality  Is  forthcoming  by  the  very  early 
passage  of  your  bill. 

Each  year  for  the  past  several  years  the 
firm  of  tax  experts  that  has  done  my  income 
tax  has  been  In  a  dilemma  about  the  deduc- 
tion of  educational  expenses,  some  years 
allowing  them  and  some  years  not  allowing 
them.  I  And  It  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
to  school  If  I  am  to  keep  up  with  the  fast 
moving  field  of  education  as  It  Is  today. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
has  the  educaUon  of  ovir  young  been  so  Im- 
portant and  If  our  country  Is  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  China  and  the  other  over  populated 
countries  as  It  becomes  more  congested  we 
must  have  well  educated  masses  In  order 
for  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  democracy 
to  survive. 

The  necessity  for  additional  periodic  edu- 
cation for  this  nation's  teachers  can  hardly 
be  denied  and  is  just  as  necessary  as  tools  for 
a  mechanic,  machinery  for  a  farmer,  trans- 
portation for  a  salesman,  or  office  deductions 
for  a  business  man. 

It  is  time  Congress  recognized  this  and 
gave  the  teachers  of  this  nation  their  assur- 
ance that  advanced  educaUonai  upkeep  was 
recognized  by  the  leaders  of  this  nation  as  a 
necessity  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Sincerely, 

RiLET  D.  Scott. 

'  Arvada,  Colo. 

Dear  Congressman  Brotzman:  I  strongly 
support  your  bill  which  would  allow  teachers 
and  educational  administrators  to  deduct 
certain  education  expenses  In  computing 
their  Income  taxes.  -We  thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  loyalty  in  behalf  of  educators. 
My  husband  is  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal in  Jefferson  County  and  is  presently 
working  toward  a  doctorate  degree  at  Greeley 
(Colorado  State  College) .  I  am  an  elementary 
school  teacher  myself,  who  remains  at  home 
with  young  children.  Ever  since  our  marriage 
nine  years  ago.  w«  have  been  struggling  to 


obtain  post-graduate  education  and  It  has 
been  a  slow,  painful,  and  expensive  process. 
Year  after  year  we  have  borrowed  money  for 
my  husband  to  continue  his  educational 
goals.  Until  this  past  year,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  both  of  us  to  have  part-time  em- 
ployment to  sustain  ourselves  In  the  field 
of  education. 

Several  years  ago  wlien  my  husband  com- 
pleted his  Master's  degree  we  attempted  to 
deduct  our  cost  for  tuition,  books,  thesis 
typing,  etc.  on  our  Income  tax  form.  We  had 
spent  over  $1,000.00  that  year  for  educational 
expenses.   My    husband    needed    the   degree 
to   advance   In   administration.   He   was  an 
assistant  principal  and  wanted  a  principal- 
ship  position,  which  required  further  eduffl- 
tion   The  Internal  Revenue  Service  investi- 
gated our  return  and  told  us  that  unless  we 
had  signed  statements  from  my  husbands 
principal  and  the  Superintendent  of  School 
rtatlng  that  he  absolutely  had  to  have  this 
degree  to  maintain  his  position,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  reqiUrements  of  his 
employment,  we  were   not   eligible  for  any 
educational  deduction.  It  was  explained  to  us 
that  education  for  one's  personal  advance- 
ment. Improvement,  or  step  from  teaching 
into  administration  could  not  be  counted. 
Unless  our  employer  sUted  that  my  husband 
would  lose  his  Job  If  he  didn't  further  hu 
education,  we  were  not  eligible.  We  discussed 
this  with  both  the  principal  and  the  super- 
intendent at  the  time  and  were  forced  to 
admit  that  this  was  not  the  case.  My  husband 
was  not  m  danger  of  being  fired  from  t"s 
poslUon.  He  could  choose  to  remain  an  as- 
sistant principal   the  rest  of  his  "^e.  Only 
his  own  desire  to  advance  within  his  chosen 
field  and  become  a  superintendent  of  schools 
someday  prompted  his  educational  ptu-suit. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  a  doctorate  ae- 
eree  in  the   field   of   education   Is  requirea 
for  the  positions  he  seeks.  We  were  unable 
to  deduct  any  educational  expenses  and  haa 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service   at  that  time.  Since   that   time  we 
have  made  no  effort  to  deduct  any  of  our 
further  education  expenses.  We  never  once 
tried  to  collect  anything  for  travelUng  ana 
living  expenses  incurred  while  attending  an 
educational   Institution.  My  husband  com- 
mutes some  180  miles  daUy  to  Greeley  to 
continue  his  education. 


Many  of  our  personal  friends  have  left  the 
field  of  education  for  greener  financial  pas- 
tures. As  an  administrator,  my  husband  is 
often  chagrined  by  the  quality  of  people 
who  we  can  attract  to  the  classroom.  What 
could  be  added  to  the  creative  output  of  our 
nation  If  we  could  tap  and  utilize  our  great- 
est resource — people.  We  must  encourage 
and  not  penalize  oiu-  educators. 

As  a  debt-ridden,  discouraged,  but  dedi- 
cated teacher,  I  thank  you  for  your  assist- 
ance. You  have  the  full  support  of  my  hus- 
band and  I. 

Sincerely, 

SnsANNE  Mason. 

ArraoRA,  Colo. 

Dear  Sni:  The  income  tax  deduction  for 
teachers  Improving  their  education  Is  needed 
for  people  like  ourselves. 

My  husband  and  I  both  teach.  We  have  no 
children,  so  otu*  monthly  taxation  is  tremen- 
dously high.  Next  year  my  husband  has  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  school  for  his  Masters 
Degree.  He  will  be  going  to  New  Mexico  on  a 
grant.  There  are  no  opennlgs  In  my  field  In 
the  schools  there,  so  I  will  not  be  working. 
Recently  we  checked  with  the  movers  and  the 
move  will  cost  us  over  $500.  We  will  have 
other  school  expenses:  food,  rent,  clothing, 
and  of  course,  taxes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  In  the 
way  of  deductions.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Don  R.  Robinson. 

Latatette,  Colo. 
Dear  Mr.  Brotzman:   Educators  have  too 
long  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

HJi.  6497  may  at  last  give  educators  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  t^elr  teaching  or 
administrative  skills  and  know  the  financial 
burden  will  not  take  food  from  the  family 
table. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  A.  Bellomo. 

AxTRORA,  Colo. 
Dear  Mr.  Brotzman:  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts to  secure  tax  deductions  for  educa- 
tional expenses.  The  rapid  developments  In 
the  field  of  education  cannot  be  utilized  by 
the  schools  unless  teachers  are  made  aware  of 
them  and  trained  to  put  them  Into  practice. 
I  believe  that  money  spent  to  educate  either 
yourself  or  your  children  should  be  con- 
sidered a  tbx  deductible  expense.  It  Is  the 
most  direct  and  Inexpensive  method  of  as- 
sisting those  persons  who  wish  to  make  this 
effort.  I  thank  you  for  your  introduction  of 
this  type  of  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Merle  Davis. 

Arvada,  Colo. 

Mt  Di^h  Mr.  Brotzman:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  in  support  of  H.R.  6497. 1  feel  that  It  Is 
high  time  that  I.R.S.  should  be  guided  by 
congressional  legislation  in  establishing  In- 
come tax  deductions  for  teachers  who  Incur 
educational  expenses.  Tuition,  books,  travel, 
lodging  and  other  related  fees  are  very  ex- 
pensive. Colorado  requires  Its  public  school 
teachers  and  administrators  to  Improve 
themselves  through  additional  college 
courses,  in  fact,  most  states  require  this. 

It  has  become  quite  evident  that  our  na- 
tion holds  education — quality  education — 
necessary  for  purposes  of  national  defense 
and  progress.  To  Impart  such  a  program  of 
quality  education  It  seems  logical  that 
teachers  and  school  administrator^  should 
improve  their  knowledge  In  both  scope  and 
validity.  College  courses  are  one  fine  means 
for  doing  this. 

It  Is  already  difficult  to  attract  talented 
people  to  the  education  profession  because 
of  Its  relatively  low  wages.  The  added  deficit 


of  paying  for  required  college  courses  makes 
education  monetarily  lees  attractive. 

Should  H.R.  6497  become  law.  It  would 
help  In  a  measure  to  make  education  more 
attractive  to  qualified  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Indeed,  It  would  be  a  step  toward  a  better 
America  through  better  education. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  C.  Barlow. 

Englewood,  Colo. 

Dear  Representative  Brotzman:  Support 
for  H.R.  6497  dealing  with  educational  ex- 
penses for  teachers  Is  fully  supported  by 
teachers.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  being 
harassed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
every  year  about  educational  expenses. 

Every  year  I  get  a  different  auditor  who 
has  a  different  viewpoint  on  the  same  poorly 
written  I.R.S.  Code.  And,  of  course,  the  tax 
refund  Is  delayed  until  August.  This  year  I 
even  offered  to  come  down  in  advance  of  the 
April  17th  fiUng  date  to  be  audited,  but  to 
no  avail.  Once  again  the  refund  will  be  un- 
necessarily delayed. 

Please  push  this  bill  through.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Thomas  Garman. 

Dear  Mr.  Brotzman:  I  want  to  go  on 
record  supporting  H.R.  6497,  allowing  teach- 
ers and  educational  administrators  to  deduct 
certain  expenses  incurring  In  Improving  their 
qualifications  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Innovations  and  curricultun  changes  are 
constantly  being  Introduced,  therefore.  In 
order  for  the  teacher  to  be  effective  In  the 
classroom.  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
summer  workshops,  clinics,  and  graduate 
school  courses.  In  Industry  the  cost  of 
further  schooling  and  training  Is  absorbed 
by  the  company,  whereas  in  education,  the 
cost  Is  left  entirely  up  to  the  teacher.  The 
teaching  profession  needs  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress  to  allow  deductions  in  the  com- 
putation of  Income  taxes. 

I    trust    your    bill    will    receive    favorable 
support    from    yotir    colleagues — our    repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  Stieha. 

List  op  Color aoans  Stjpporting  the  Ettorts 
or  Congressman  Donald  G.  Brotzman  To 
Have  H.R.  6497  Enacted  This  Session  of 
Concaess 

E.  Thomas  Garman,  Englewood. 
Claude  Stieha,  Englewood. 
William  C.  Barlow,  Westminster. 
Mrs.  Merle  Davis,  Aurora. 
John  A.  Bellomo,  Lafayette. 
Mrs.  Don  R.  Robinson,  Atirora. 
Margaret  Ann  James,  Arvada. 
Susanne  Mason,  Arvada. 
Riley  D.  Scott,  Evergreen. 
Mrs.  Louise  E.  BUllngs,  Longmont. 
Gerald  O.  Keiver,  Brighton. 
Robert  DeBrey,  Commerce  City. 
Mrs.  Robert  DeBrey,  Commerce  City. 
Mrs.  Joan  Llnd,  Longmont. 
Wilburt  Zulauf,  Longmont. 
Paul  E.  Kasza,  Jr.,  Brighton. 
Marguerite  WIsecup,  Longmont. 
Nelle  L.  Sandoval,  Aurora. 
Rosemary  Scheurlng,  Arvada. 
Joann  Hanson,  Longmont. 
Edward  C.  Pino,  Englewood. 
George  S.  Jurata,  Arvada. 
Marian  Watklns,  Denver. 
Herbert  E.  Bowman,  Littleton. 
C.  L.  Stlverson,  Denver. 
Judith  E.  SuUlvan,  Denver. 
Bess  V.  Neeper,  Denver. 
Robert  P.  Pyle,  Denver. 
Joseph  L.  Mapes,  Boulder. 
Marilyn  Jo  Mapes,  Boulder. 
lioreae  Lundstrlm,  Denver. 
Ida  Magnuason,  ArrtKla. 
H.  Grant  Vest,  Denrer. 
Oeraldine  T.  Frank.  DenTor. 


Vern  Knock,  Arvada. 

Jerrold  R.  Duerksen,  Arvada. 

Carolee  Forrer,  Denver. 

Beatrice  PoweU,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Ball,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Judith  Ryan,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Carol  Jean  Doner,  Lafayette. 

Edna  M.  DeVoll,  Lafayette. 

Roberta  G.  Simmons,  Lafayette. 

Ann  Bramball,  Lafayette. 

Mary  L.  Williams,  Lafayette. 

Bertha  A.  Sleppy,  Lafayette. 

Jean  Stermlon,  Lafayette. 

Lynn  Peterson,  Lafayette. 

Jo  Ann  Mazzeri,  Lafayette. 

Nancy  Bailey,  Lafayette. 

W.  W.  Housar,  Lafayette. 

Bridget  Olguin,  Lafayette. 

Anna  Marie  Bittner,  Lafayette. 

Robert  Caklln,  Lafayette. 

Susan  Flint  Smith,  Lafayette. 

Martha  Lou  Heltzel,  Lafayette. 

Elizabeth  Nason,  Lafayette. 

Neva  E.  Kelly,  Lafayette. 

Donald  D.  Hagan,  Lafayette. 

Robert  C.  Reyes,  Lafayette. 

Myrtle  Graham,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mary  Powell,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Judith  S.  Yamaguckl,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Zella  Mae  Williams,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Prances  T.  Saylor,  Port  Morgan. 

Susan  Sperry,  Boulder. 

Opal  Sauer,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Don  G.  Curtis,  Arvada. 

Minnie  R.  Hertzog,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  McClaflln,  Englewood. 

James  BuUer,  Brighton. 

Charles  M.  Mallek,  Boulder. 

Barbara  L.  Mallek,  Boulder. 

Jack  O.  Pope,  Longmont. 

John  P.  Stephens,  Longmont. 

George  D.  Hockman,  Littleton. 

J.  R.  McCartney,  l*ueblo. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  McCartney,  Pueblo. 

Louise  M.  Parks,  Longmont. 

Helen  Burnett,  Denver. 

Linda  L.  Wurtz,  Boulder. 

Bonnie  L.  Manlon,  Longmont. 

William  Manlon,  Longmont. 

Larry  E.  Longtreth,  Longmont. 

Phyllis  E.  Hamilton,  Longmont. 

Alma  J.  Baldwin,  Steamboat  Spring. 

Blllee  Harris,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Laird  King,  Longmont. 

Mrs.  Laird  King,  Longmont. 

Carolyn  White,  Westminster. 

Beverly  Winter,  Littleton. 

Carol  Kramer,  Aurora. 

Louise  M.  Workman,  Denver. 

Phyllis  Pitzslmmons,  Boulder. 

Olive  Passett,  Denver. 

Carol  Buxton,  Westminster. 

Jean  W.  Poss,  Nederland. 

Mable  L.  Klrby,  Englewood. 

Lana  Klrby,  Englewood. 

Lowell  R.  Klrby,  Englewood. 

John  Nelson,  Lakewood. 

Wayne  C.  Phillips,  Arvada. 

Edwin  J.  Wilcox,  Arvada. 

Mel  Schwartz,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Mel  Schwartz,  Denver. 

Dale  P.  Reed,  Lakewood. 

Melinda  H.  Reed.  Lakewood. 

Susanne  S.  Smith,  Evergreen. 

C.  W.  Witherspoon  Jr.,  Morrison. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Witherspoon  Jr.,  Morrison. 

Uhla  Lautenklas,  Arvada. 

Joan  A.  Steinhour,  Commerce  City. 

Jo  Ann  Balrd,  Boulder. 

Shirley  J.  Tronsgard,  Lakewood. 

Bertha  Kidder,  Golden. 

Lucille  E.  Brown,  Johnstown. 

Richard  Yamaguchl,  Arvada. 

Ely  Karasik,  Denver. 

Sue  Wheat,  Denver. 

Nancy  Winograd,  Lakewood. 

Mary  Jane  Riley,  Lakewood. 

Mrs.  Wallace  K.  Sherertz,  Lakewood. 

DeForest  R.  Chase,  Denver. 

Pauline  Stieha,  Denver. 

Helen  H.  Crisman,  Aurora. 
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John  M.  Dale,  Aiirora. 

Tony  B.  Cantu,  Littleton. 

Roealle  Alldredge,  Boulder. 

L.  A.  HoelBcher.  Englewood. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Hoelscher,  Englewood. 

Sandra  Godden,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  John  E.  KulakowsU.  Littleton. 

Carol  L.  Jensen,  Boulder. 

Mary  A.  Leonard,  Broomfleld. 

Evelyn  B.  MtUlen,  Broomfleld. 

Darlene  Gustafson,  Broomfleld. 

Grace  Sklnper,  Denver. 

Thomas  M.  Geier,  Boulder. 

C.  Richard  Anderson,  Boulder. 

Janice  S.  Vlckrey,  Boulder. 

Cynthia  L.  Robertson,  Broomfleld. 

Edna  Ruth  Fields.  Broomfleld. 

Lynne  Gale,  Boulder. 

Mary  Louise  Carson,  Boulder. 

Ruby  Roeenberger,  Denver. 

Karen  L.  Grant,  Broomfleld. 

Orlando  Manchego,  Lafayette. 

Walter  Shllton,  Broomfleld. 

Pamela  Ward.  Boulder. 

Bernard  Duran,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Hattle  C.  Dlerlnger,  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Monna  Williams,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Inez  Flint,  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Frances  Mann,  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Estelle  P.  Johnson,  Golden. 

Mrs.  Bette  Jeppson,  Broomfleld. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Moor.  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Dally.  Broomfleld. 

Jean  Gray,  Boulder. 

John  R.  Ortner.  Broomfleld. 

Glenn  A.  Heame,  Denver. 

Leon  H.  Terrell,  Boulder. 

Betty  S.  Terrell,  Boulder. 

Gary  H.  Weber,  Denver. 

Vema  Drain  Balrd,  Denver. 

Cara  Thompson,  Littleton. 

Virginia  R.  Smrcka,  Littleton. 

Dorla  Southworth,  Westminster. 

Thomas  A.  Yoiuigberg,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Demaree,  Boulder. 

Albert  E.  Zarlengo,  Jr.,  Denver. 

Lois  Robinson,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Marilyn  8.  Vaughn,  Denver. 

Gerald  H.  Smith,  Broomfleld. 

Helen  V.  Smith,  Broomfleld. 

LoulM  Cummins,  Littleton. 

Marcla  J.  Bemdt,  Denver. 

Doug.  D.  Williams,  Longmont. 

Judith  E.  Williams,  Longmont. 

Harriett  M.  Grass,  Aurora. 

Nancy  Smith,  Denver. 

Florence  E.  Manahan,  Aurora. 

Faye  Lurvey,  Westminster. 

Reginald  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Littleton. 

Max  D.  Smith,  Littleton. 

Ploy  Louise  Tugman,  Littleton. 

James  A.  Slble,  Littleton. 

Mrs.  James   A.  Slble,  Littleton. 

Irma  C.  Wilson,  Boulder. 

Loma  L.  Rlnck,  Aurora. 

Joe  A.  Rlnck,  Aurora. 

E.  Theodore  Archuleta,  Longmont. 

Alice  Ballinger,  Holdrege,  Nebraaka. 

Mary  Flowers,  Englewood. 

Mrs.  Adolf  Huettner,  Aurora. 

Jan  Muyskens,  Aurora. 

Janet  W.  Smith,  Littleton. 

Evaleth  Overholser,  Boulder. 

Lucille  D.  Firth.  Englewood. 

John  Delbum.  Aurora. 

Janet  ChampUn.  Aurora. 

Robert  R.  Seno,  Denver. 

Kay  P.  Millar,  Denver. 

Joyce  Cumsning,  Denver. 

Veronica  A.  Murphy,  Denver. 

Reba  Pitcher.  Denver. 

Donna  J.  Flibbe,  Denver. 

Pamela  G.  Bianchl,  Denver. 

Nancy  King,  Etenver. 

Elizabeth  Gudger,  Denver. 

Karen  R.  Nygren,  Denver. 

Donald  E.  Merrill,  Aurora. 

Sally  M.  Merrill,  Aurora. 

Linda  Bradt,  Littleton. 

Karen  Babbitt,  Jefferson  County. 

Robert  F.  Brown.  Brighton. 
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Jack  L.  Padgett,  Littleton. 

Lloyd  B.  Cxirtis,  Boulder. 

Florence  E.  Curtis,  Boulder. 

Richard  O.  Schafer,  Aurora. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Walden.  Denver. 

Thomas  J.  Casey,  Boulder. 

A.  K.  Mitchell,  Denver. 

Lloyd  Eastlund,  Littleton. 

Olenela  W.  Pine,  Thornton. 

Harvey  L.  Guest,  Denver. 

Galen  R.  Crowder,  Littleton. 

Ann  Van  Marter,  Lakewood. 

George  E.  Bailey.  Thornton. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Bailey,  Thornton. 

William  E.  Gavlto.  Westminster. 

Constance  L.  Morrow.  Aurora. 

Munro  A.  McPhetres,  Boulder. 

Dorothy  M.  Clark.  Denver. 

Alice  Spengler.  Westminster. 

Harry  J.  Mrachek,  Boulder. 

Mary  Patania,  Greeley. 

Dale  H.  Hoag,  Denver. 

Dan  Parrell,  Boulder. 

Julianne  Ruetz,  Littleton. 

Lucy  Fraker,  Boulder. 

Lena  A.  Steele,  Denver. 

David  Huglns,  Littleton. 

Eleanor  M.  Bridge,  Denver. 

Betty  Jane  Hosier,  Broomfleld. 

Arly  W.  Burch,  Aurora. 

T.  Kulaga.  Littleton. 

Carol  M.  Nydegger.  Denver. 

William  B.  Satterwhlte,  Commerce  City 

Jack  R.  Reeves,  Denver. 

Donald  M.  Duell,  Englewood. 

Emma  Lou  Wilson.  Englewood. 

William  B.  Landon,  Englewood. 

Elizabeth  Dennen,  Englewood. 

Ruth  Ann  Steele,  Littleton. 

John  J.  Dore,  Littleton. 

Julius  G.  Uhrlaub,  Jr.,  Littleton. 

Nancy  Atklsson,  Denver. 

Cum  A.  Gilchrist,  Denver. 

Pauline  Gilchrist,  Denver. 

Richard  L.  Stalzle,  Denver. 

Donald  D.  Bruno,  Denver. 

J.  E.  Ripple,  Boulder. 

C.  M.  Bennett,  Boulder. 

Carl  S.  Wllkerson,  Pueblo. 

Vlckl  L.  Hall,  Denver. 

Joseph  Hart,  Wheat  Ridge. 

Shirley  Harper,  Lakewood. 

Hazel  Petrocco,  Denver. 

Harlan  Heinz.  Steamboat  Springs. 

Margaret  L.  Magulre.  Steamboat  Springs. 

Marily  M.  Masten,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mrs.  Donald  G.  GUman.  Steamboat  Springs. 

Jon  L.  Olsen,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mrs.  Brower.  Steamboat  Springs. 

M.  J.  Brower,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Analee  Gardner,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Rina  Bavaresco,  Denver. 

Karen  J.  Hlckey,  Aurora. 

Helen  C.  Kort,  Denver. 

Richard  A.  Sharkey,  Aurora. 

L.  R.  Hickman,  Longmont. 

Clara  Mae  Place.  Steamboat  Springs. 

James  D.  Mercer,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Gertrude  Campbell,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Lucille  Butler,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Patricia  M.  Reed,  Steamboat  Springs. 

A.  M.  Root.  Steamboat  Springs. 

Pearl  Stehley.  Steamboat  Springs. 

Richard  Russell,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Bertrand  M.  Ball,  Steamboat  Springs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado  to 
speak  in  support  of  realistic  tax  deduc- 
tions for  teachers. 

Certainly  there  is  no  more  vital  busi- 
ness expense  for  the  teacher  than  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  education.  Often 
his  tenure  and  his  advancements  hinge 
upon  the  attainment  of  a  myriad  of  edu- 
cational requirements  imposed  upon  him 


by  his  employer,  the  school  system  or  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

As  we  all  recognize  the  great  return 
to  society  that  proficiency  in  teaching 
affords,  so  also  must  we  recognize  the 
real  financial  hardship  some  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  must  endure  in 
order  to  attain  that  proficiency.  For 
many  years,  other  professions  have  ben- 
efited from  tax  deductions  involving  a 
variety  of  business  expenses. 

CONTINTJINO     CONCERN    FOR     TEACHERS 

On  May  6,  1965,  after  months  of  study 
and  review  with  interested  parties — the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Association,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of  a 
variety  of  educational  expenses  Incurred 
by  teachers  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
fessional advancement.  In  introducing 
this  bill  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  stated: 

The  IRS  must  follow  the  letter  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  has  tried  to  provide 
fair  interpretations  within  these  limits. 
However,  there  remains  extensive  confusion 
and  controversy.  Such  confusion  could  be 
eliminated  by  amending  the  law  to  provide 
deductions  for  educational  expenses  of 
teachers  be  based  on  explicit  provisions  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Furthermore, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  allow  more 
extensive  tax  deductions  for  teachers  who 
are  vrtlllng  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and 
investment  to  become  better  qualified 
teachers. 

Subsequent  to  introduction  of  the  bill, 
I  kept  in  constant  comimunlcation  with 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  Association,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  teachers  tax  deduc- 
tions. On  October  1,  1966,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  caused  to  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  certain  proposed 
regulations  which  greatly  liberalized  the 
code  and,  on  May  2,  1967,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  promulgated  regula- 
tions which  allowed  teachers  to  deduct 
a  variety  of  educational  expenses;  in- 
deed, these  regulations  followed  closely 
many  of  the  provisions  included  in  my 
bill  of  May  6,  1965. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NECESSART 

Nonetheless,  and  notwithstanding  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  revised  regula- 
tions, in  order  for  the  teacher  to  realize 
the  full  advantage  of  these  deductions 
congressional  action  is  necessary. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  many 
Members  of  both  parties  provides  that 
the  teacher  may  deduct  his  educational 
expenses.  Including  the  tuition  and  fees, 
the  travel  incurred,  the  books,  materials, 
and  supplies,  from  his  gross  Income  prior 
to  the  standard  deduction  allowed  a 
taxpayer  under  the  option  for  filing  the 
short  form. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  assert  the  Congress  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  specifically  remove  the 
ambiguity  that  has  surroimded  the 
whole  issue  of  the  deduction  of  teachers' 
educational  expenses  for  so  many  years. 
The  legislation  not  only  provides  clearly 
that  the  teacher's  educational  expenses 
may  be  deducted  from  his  gross  income, 
but  also  delineates  just  what  those  edu- 
cational expenses  may  include. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted, teachers  will  not  have  to  depend 
upon  Internal  Revenue  Service  interpre- 
tations, nor  contend  with  necessary 
delays  often  involved  with  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  rulings  to  receive  tax  de- 
ductions for  educational  expenses.  The 
law  wUl  be  clear  on  the  subject. 

The  qualified  and  experienced  in- 
structor must  be  encouraged  to  advance 
to  more  specialized  teaching  positions 
or  to  positions  of  more  responsibility. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  our  educa- 
tional system  can  be  strengthened  sub- 
stantially through  measures  which  seek 
to  encourage  the  Individual  teacher  to 
improve  his  teaching  and  administrative 
capacities  and  to  continue  to  contribute 
the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  educa- 
tion to  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  for  his  contribution  to  this  vital 
subject. 

Mr.  EHiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill, 
H.R.  8280,  to  provide  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  teachers  who  are  pursuing  their 
education  at  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  one  of  over  60  Introduced  this  ses- 
sion to  achieve  this  purpose.  These  bills 
reflect  both  the  widespread  concern 
within  this  body  for  taking  whatever 
steps  we  can  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  second  to 
make  certain  that  no  teacher  will  be 
deprived  of  these  tax  benefits  through 
arbitrary  or  unpredictable  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  rulings. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  as  a  recent — July 
1967 — issue  of  the  Journal  of  Taxation 
has  noted: 

There  Is  no  statutory  authority  to  deduct 
any  education  expenses.  The  closest  statu- 
tory references  which  are  to  be  found  are 
those  for  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  under  Section  162  as  contrasted 
with  capital  expend! t\ires  (Section  263)  and 
personal  expenses  (Section  262).  Since  the 
Code  is  sUent  on  this  point,  the  regulations 
are  eepecl&Uy  important,  (p.  29) 

I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  no  longer  be  silent 
on  this  point.  We  should  not  have  to  rely 
so  exclusively  upon  Internal  Revenue 
regulations  in  this  Important  area. 

My  bUl,  H.R.  8280,  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate this  deficiency.  It  would  amend  sec- 
tion 162  which,  as  I  noted,  relates  to  trade 
or  business  expenses,  by  permitting  cer- 
tain educational  expenses  of  teachers  to 
be  deducted  from  gross  Income  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  It  would  be  limited 
to  a  person  who  was  a  teacher  during 
the  taxable  year  or  during  any  of  the 
4  preceding  taxable  years  and  who  at- 
tended a  college  or  imiversity  during  the 
taxable  year.  This  subsection  would 
clearly  permit  the  deduction  of  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  for  tuition  and 
fees,  for  books,  supplies,  and  materials 
required  for  courses  for  academic  credit, 
and  for  traveling  expenses,  including 
amounts  spent  for  meals  and  lodging 
while  away  from  home  attending  such 
institutions. 

It  permits  similar  deductions  for  edu- 
cational travel  where  academic  credit  Is 


given  for  such  travel  by  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  or  where  such  travel 
is  accepted  by  the  taxpayer's  employer  In 
satisfaction  of  educational  requirements 
set  by  such  employer  or  by  the  State 
where  he  is  employed  as  a  teacher. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  revised  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rulings,  contrary  to  pre- 
viously proposed  regulations,  essentially 
permit  the  same  kinds  of  expenditures  as 
my  bill  does.  But  this  by  no  means  obvi- 
ates the  Importance  of  having  this  bill 
passed.  Without  this  bill  we  can  have 
no  assurance  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  not  again  change  the  rulings 
and  knock  out  deductions  which,  under 
current  Interpretations,  are  allowed. 

Up  until  these  revised  regulations  were 
passed,  money  spent  for  education  could 
be  deducted  only  if  the  expenditures  were 
made  to  maintain  or  improve  skills  re- 
quired in  the  taxpayer's  job,  trade,  or 
business,  or  if  it  were  required  by  the 
employer  as  a  condition  for  the  taxpayer 
to  retain  his  or  her  job,  salary,  or  statiis. 
The  deductions  were  not  permitted  to 
teachers  who  returned  to  college  volun- 
tarily without  being  required  to  do  so  as 
a  condition  for  holding  their  job  or  those 
who  went  back  to  school  merely  to  be- 
come better  teachers  or  to  improve  their 
salary  potential.  Without  this  bill,  we 
can  have  no  assurance  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  not  revert  back  to 
the  narrower  Interpretation. 

The  education  of  America's  children  Is 
too  important  a  business  to  allow  narrow 
tax  technicalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  our  teachers  to  Improve 
themselves  and  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction they  will  be  able  to  give  our 
children. 

We  cannot  expect  teachers  to  do  their 
best,  to  work  long  hours  at  low  pay,  when 
they  see  the  tax  laws  Interpreted  in  a  way 
discriminatory  and  unfair  to  them.  They 
have  only  to  see  how  liberally  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  Interpreted 
the  short,  intensive,  and  very  expensive 
courses  given  for  accountants,  lawyers, 
and  other  highly  paid  professionals.  Is 
there  any  profession  in  which  we  should 
encourage  additional  training  more  than 
education?  Is  there  any  place  where  such 
education  will  pay  greater  dividends  for 
the  future  of  our  country? 

This  is  not  a  subject  to  be  trifled  with. 
We  must  treat  our  teachers  fairly.  We 
must  encourage  them  to  advance  their 
education  and  Improve  their  teaching 
skills  for  the  sake  of  our  children  and 
the  future  of  our  country.  Therefore,  I 
urge  prompt  consideration  and  rapid 
adoption  of  my  bill,  HJl.  8280,  a  copy  of 
which  I  here  include : 

H.R.  8280 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from 
gross  Income  the  expenses  incurred  in  pur- 
suing   courses    for    academic    credit    and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
162  of   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  bxisiness  expenses)    is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)   as 
(g) ,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)    Certain   Educationai.    Expenses    of 

TEACHKSe, — 


**  ( 1 )  In  general. — ^In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable  year  or 
who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the  4  preced- 
ing taxable  years,  and  who  attended  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  during  the  tax- 
able year,  the  deduction  allowed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include  the  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  him  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  his  at- 
tendance at  such  institution,  for  courses  for 
academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such  in- 
stitution, or  for  an  academic  degree; 

'■(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  courses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  institution  or  for  an 
academic  degree;  and 

"(C)  traveling  expenses  (Including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances)  while 
away  from  home  attending  such  Institution. 

"(2)  Educational  travel. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the 
4  preceding  taxable  years,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
travel  while  away  from  home  (including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances),  if — 

"(A)  academic  credit  is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or 

"(B)  such  travel  is  accepted  by  the  tax- 
payer's employer  in  sattofactian  of  educa- 
tional requirements  set  by  such  employer 
or  by  the  State  in  which  the  taxpayer  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

"(8)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  an  In- 
dividual who  is  employed  as  a  clasaroom 
teacher  at  an  educational  Institution,  or  as 
a  supervisor,  administrator,  adviser,  or  con- 
sultant in  any  capacity  related  to  the  in- 
structional program  of  such  an  institution 
(including  but  not  limited  to  guidance 
counselors  and  librarians). 

"(B)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  an  educational  institution  as  defined 
in  section  151(e)  (4). 

"(C)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation' means  an  educational  institution 
which  is  authorized  to  confer  baccalaureate 
or  higher  academic  degrees. 

"(4)  Exceptions. — 

"(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  the  time  he  first  performs 
services  as  a  teacher. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
or  qualifying  for,  employment  than  as  a 
teacher." 

Sec.  2.  Deduction  From  Gross  Income. — 
Section  62(2)  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(E)  Educational  expenses  of  teachers. — 
•nie  deduction  allowed  by  section  163(f)  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  teachers." 

Sec.  3.  EirxcnvE  Date. — The  Etmendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  excellent 
presentation  and  for  participating  in  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished coUeagne  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
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nade  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fiom  Colorado  and  the  other  Members 
«  30  have  spoken  on  this  very  timely  and 
ci  uclal  Issue. 

I  should  like  also  to  say  that  I,  along 
w  th  many  of  our  colleagues,  have  intro- 
di  iced  legislation  which  would  codify  tax 
d(  ductlons  allowed  teachers  for  expenses 
ircurred  in  pursuing  studies  for  aca- 
d(  mlc  credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions 
ol  higher  education.  It  is  my  view  that 
tl'  is  legislation  is  necessary  to  clear  up 
tie  confusion  surrounding  this  whole 
m  itter  of  educational  deductions  because 
w  >  know  that  in  the  past  the  Internal 
Rivenue  Service  has  failed  to  be  con- 
si  itent  in  this  area. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  de- 
di  ictlons  of  this  nature  to  be  clearly  pre- 
sc  ribed  by  statute  rather  than  by  the  Is- 
si  smce  of  regulations  by  an  adminstra- 
ti  re  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
T  le  enactment  of  a  law  will  spell  out 
p:  eclseiy  what  deductions  will  be  allowed. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  importance 
oJ  extending  such  a  concession  to  a 
gi  oup  of  people  who  are  charged  with 
tie  vital  task  of  molding  the  minds  of 
o  IT  Nation's  youth — our  most  precious 
n  source.  Every  possible  step  must  be 
ti  ken  to  encourage  our  teachers  to  not 
o]dy  continue  in  the  profession  but  to 
ir  crease  their  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
J<  ct  matter  and  to  acquire  new  methods 
a:  id  techniques  of  teaching  that  subject 
II  atter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  favorable  and 
p  ompt  action  can  be  taken  on  this  most 
c;  uclal  issue. 

Asaln  I  commend  the  very  distln- 
g  ilshed  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  his 
p  esentation  today  and  the  manner  in 
w  tiich  he  has  brought  this  matter  to  the 
E  ouse  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
g  tntleman   from   Arkansas   for   a   very 

V  iluable  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tl  lat  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[  At.  Schadeberg]  may  extend  his  re- 
n  arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
ii  dude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t;ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C  olorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun 

V  ;ry  proud  to  join  the  distinguished  gen- 
teman  from  Colorado  and  my  many 

0  her  colleagues  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
t:  an  of  this  House  the  need  for  positive 
a;tion  to  encourage  members  of  the 
t  aching  profession  to  continue  their  ed- 
u  :ation. 

There  is  no  category  of  our  society 

V  hlch  receives  so  little  rightful  recognl- 
t:  on  as  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
y  ho  mold  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 

1  ducation  is  one  of  the  basic  pillars  upon 

V  hlch  a  progressive  society  rests.  Teach- 
e-8  should  be  given  an  incentive  to 
t  roaden  the  scope  of  their  knowledge, 
1 1  keep  in  touch  with  advances  being 
E  lade  in  the  field  of  education,  and  to 
c  evelop  an  increasing  understanding  of 
t  le  many  facets  of  society  for  which  the 
s  ;udents  they  teach  are  preparing  them- 
s  ilves.  This  not  only  helps  the  teachers 
b  at  their  students,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
e  ntlre  comm;mity  and  Nation  benefit. 


Allowing  them  full  deduction  for  their 
educational  and  related  expenses  will  en- 
able many  teachers  to  take  additional 
courses  or  degrees  which,  in  turn,  will  be 
reflected  in  their  greater  effectiveness  in 
the  classroom  and  on  the  campus. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  4913,  which 
would  provide  for  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tibility of  all  educational  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers.  Such  expenses  would 
include  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
materials,  and  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing educational  travel.  I  hope  earnestly 
that  our  concerted  efforts  here  today  will 
result  in  early  action  on  this  bill  or  one 
of  its  companion  bills.  In  this  way  our 
fine  teachers  would  be  encouraged  to  im- 
prove their  skills  and  expand  their 
knowledge.  Our  schools,  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple, and  our  country  cannot  help  but 
profit  from  this  measure. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ex- 
isting authority,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  broad  powers  to  interpret  the 
various  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  To  a  great  extent,  this  is  nec- 
essary since  it  would  be  Impractical  to 
spell  out  all  the  details  by  law.  Prom 
time  to  time,  however,  it  seems  the  pro- 
posed rulemakings  are  contrary  to  con- 
gressional intent. 

It  is  also  true  that  eligibility  for  de- 
ductions, in  many  cases,  is  not  clearly 
defined.  A  case  in  point  is  the  allowance 
of  deductions  for  expenses  Incurred  by 
teachers  in  pursuing  their  education. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  tax  laws 
and  regulations,  the  teacher  many  times 
must  appear  before  the  IRS  to  argue  his 
case  for  the  deduction. 

The  quality  of  our  educational  system 
in  great  part  is  a  function  of  the  ability 
of  our  teachers.  In  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  as  many  as  25,000  of  the  33,- 

000  public  school  teachers  are  taking 
courses.  An  estimated  1,600  teachers 
hold  "provisional  certificates"  and  must 
earn  a  bachelor's  degree  to  continue 
teaching  in  the  Maryland  school  system. 
Another  24,000  teachers  are  being 
prodded  by  the  State's  standard  laws  to 
advance  from  a  bachelor's  degree  to  a 
master's  degree  within  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  facts  in  mind, 

1  have  cosponsored  legislation  which  will 
set  down  in  law  the  eligibility  of  teach- 
ers' education  expenses  for  tax  deduc- 
tions. Such  costs  will  be  deductible  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  individual  is 
sharpening  his  teaching  skills  or  pur- 
suing a  higher  academic  degree. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
set  Congress  on  record  in  support  of  a 
national  poUcy  to  treat  teachers'  educa- 
tion expenses  as  an  investment  in  the 
future,  deserving  of  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment that  is  accorded  new  plants  and 
machine  tools. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from   North  Carolina    [Mr.   Kornegay] 


may  extend  his  r^narks  at  this  point  in 
the  record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  providing  this  time  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brotzman]  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  efforts  to  provide  tax  deductions  for 
teachers  for  expenses  they  incur  in  con- 
tinuing their  educational  training. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
knows,  I  have  also  long  been  interested 
in  giving  our  hard-pressed  teachers 
some  relief  from  an  inequity  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  On 
January  11,  I  reintroduced  H.R.  2004, 
similar  to  a  bill  I  had  offered  last  year. 
My  bill,  as  well  as  that  of  some  70  others, 
would  simply  amend  the  code  to  permit 
teachers  to  deduct  from  gross  income  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees 
at  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding certain  travel. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Congress 
has  had  a  commendable  objective  of 
improving  the  quality  of  education — at 
every  level — and  many,  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  pursuit 
of  this  noble  purpose. 

Yet,  there  is  a  simple  and  direct  way 
to  help  education,  without  massive  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  This  way  Is  open  to 
us  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  relatively 
minor  tax  benefit  proposed  in  the  large 
number  of  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Teachers,  and  particularly  good  teach- 
ers, are  In  short  supply  at  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  levels. 
Yet,  those  who  do  teach  our  children, 
for  meager  compensation  mostly,  are 
inspired  by  a  dedication  to  a  teaching 
career.  And,  in  their  self -dedication,  they 
continuously  strive  to  improve  and  up- 
date their  knowledge,  their  capacity  and 
ability.  The  Increasing  cost  of  higher 
education  is  discouraging  to  their  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  further  the  teachers'  commendable 
practice  and  desire  for  self -improvement. 
It  can  do  this  easily,  by  amending  the 
law  to  enable  them  to  deduce  their  con- 
tinuing educational  expenses  from  their 
gross  income. 

In  many  areas,  including  my  own  home 
State  of  North  Carolina,  a  teacher — if  he 
or  she  is  to  advance  in  the  profession — 
must  continue  to  receive  educational 
training.  It  is  not  as  much  of  an  option 
as  it  is  a  necessity,  a  requirement.  Thus, 
the  teacher  must  pay  these  additional 
expenses  out  of  pocket,  out  of  his  own 
meager  resources.  He  must  finance  his 
individual  program  of  improving  his 
competency,  without  even  the  minor 
encouragement  that  the  tax  bill  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  introduced  would  give. 

Through  federally  funded  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  the  Government  has 
attempted  to  encourage  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers.  Why  not  make 
the  improvement  program  broad  and 
general,  by  allowing  all  teachers  to  im- 
prove themselves? 
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Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  initiating  this  debate  on  a 
timely  and  important  subject  and  for 
allowing  me  to  participate  in  it. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in 
this  special  order  to  discuss  legislation 
on  tax  deductions  for  expenses  incurred 
for  continuing  education.  During  the 
89th  Congress,  and  again  on  February  2, 
1967,  at  this  session  of  Congress  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  income  tax  deduc- 
tions to  teachers,  individuals  employed 
or  self-employed  in  the  same  profession 
for  a  minimum  of  5  years,  and  persons 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  their  em- 
ployer for  study  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  deductible  ex- 
penses would  include  tuition  and  fees, 
books  and  educational  materials,  and 
travel  away  from  home  necessitated  by 
such  educational  pursuit. 

This  bill  would  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  under  our  tax  laws  for 
individuals  in  a  variety  of  fields  who 
after  having  once  begun  careers  return 
to  college  at  considerable  expense  in  or- 
der to  meet  their  professional  desires  for 
new  methodology  and  continual  renewal 
of  content.  Though  teaching  Is  the  voca- 
tion which  most  readily  comes  to  mind 
because  of  the  accelerating  frontiers  of 
knowledge  with  which  educators  must 
cope,  this  bill  also  covers  all  medical  per- 
sonnel, accountants,  and  other  profes- 
sional persons  whose  success  depends 
upon  their  keeping  abreast  of  new  devel- 
opments in  their  field. 

I  sponsored  this  same  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  this  late-session  endeavor 
to  clarify  the  uncertainty  surroimding 
the  subject  of  educational  deductions. 
Unfortunately,  no  hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  again  see  fit  to  spon- 
sor similar  bills  so  that  we  may  have 
early  action  in  this  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  unpredictability  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  position 
on  this  matter  over  the  years.  On  July  7, 
1966,  Internal  Revenue  published  a  set  of 
proposed  regulations  regarding  deduc- 
tions for  educational  expenses,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  most  teachers' 
organizations,  and  then  later  rescinded. 
Despite  this  rescission  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  there  remains  considerable 
confusion  concerning  the  whole  matter 
of  these  deductions.  I  Introduced  this 
bill  to  make  educational  deductions  a 
matter  of  statute  rather  than  agency  in- 
terpretation. Last  session  this  bUl  was 
endorsed  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Hawaii  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Hawaii  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Maui  County  Board  of  Super- 
^rs,  the  Hawaii  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  the 


American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  the  Maul  County  School 
Advisory  Council,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations and  private  citizens  both  in 
Hawaii  and  throughout  the  country. 

It  seems  more  than  ever  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  busy  professional  person 
in  meeting  his  demanding  daily  commit- 
ments must  indeed  have  a  difficult  time 
keeping  himself  well-informed  on  newly 
developing  knowledge  and  techniques  in 
his  field.  It  becomes  incumbent  for  many 
such  Individuals  to  devote  time  to  formal 
study  and  course  work  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  offer 
them  every  incentive  to  take  advantage 
of  the  continuing  education  opportimi- 
ties  available.  This  bill  establishes  what 
I  believe  to  be  ah-eady  the  national  pol- 
icy regarding  support  of  continuing  edu- 
cation. If  we  want  to  encourage  this  pol- 
icy there  is  every  reason  to  make  clear 
that  expenses  incurred  and  money  spent 
for  further  education  are  not  included  as 
taxable  income. 

Schoolteachers  particularly  are  faced 
with  professional  requirements  to  accu- 
mulate a  specified  minimum  of  college 
credits  on  a  periodic  basis  in  order  to 
maintain  their  certification.  In  many 
jurisdictions,  the  principle  of  refreshing 
and  renewing  learning  is^egarded  as  so 
desirable  that  incentive  schedules  pro- 
vide salary  Increases  for  specified 
amounts  of  formal  study  by  the  teacher. 
The  intensive  course  work  required  for 
the  master's  degree,  becoming  ever  more 
essential  for  educators,  also  imposes  a 
financial  burden  on  the  already 
overworked  and  typically  low-salaried 
teacher. 

The  Congress  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  confirm  the  importance  of  maxi- 
mum education  for  everyone  as  a  na- 
tional goal.  However,  we  have  till  now 
not  done  nearly  enough  to  legislate  in  the 
interest  of  encouraging  continuing  edu- 
cation for  those  who  have  completed 
their  basic  curriculimi  of  study  and  have 
already  worked  in  their  chosen  career 
field. 

My  bill  has  safeguards  which  will  ex- 
clude from  its  benefits  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  return  to  college  to  acquire  edu- 
cation for  a  new  career,  in  that  it  re- 
quires experience  in  the  Individual's 
particular  field  of  study  in  addition  to 
assurance  that  he  will  resume  his  em- 
ployment in  that  vocation  after  comple- 
tion of  the  particular  studies  for  which 
he  claims  deduction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  education  in  our  times  does  not  end 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  that  4  or 
5  years  of  college  does  not  guarantee  con- 
tinuing expertise  in  any  specialized  field. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  greater  Interests  of 
our  country  that  we  provide  at  the  very 
least  some  recognition  to  those  who  seek 
to  renew  themselves  by  further  educa- 
tion. 

The  power  to  establish  a  tax  policy  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  I 
feel  it  is  indeed  not  only  wisdom  but 
prudence  which  dictates  that  we  offer 
relief  to  those  who  expend  their  own 
funds  to  return  to  college  to  renew  the 
quality  of  their  professional  capacity. 
What  this  bUl  in  effect  says  is  that  what 
these  persons  do  on  their  own  initiative 
to  further  their  educational  background 


they  do  for  their  entire  profession  and 
thus,  that  which  they  actually  spend  to 
seek  that  education  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  as  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  today  to 
renew  with  my  colleagues  my  belief  that 
this  Congress  must  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal,  and  enact 
into  law  a  bill  which  will  give  compre- 
hensive protection  and  recognition  to 
those  in  our  teaching  professions  and 
others  who  are  incurring  expenses  for 
pursuits  in  education.  This  individual 
effort  and  incentive  requires  adequate 
recognition  in  the  tax  laws  of  this  coun- 
try and  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  2  of  this  year,  the  Iii- 
ternal  Revenue  Service  issued  new  regu- 
lations establishing  more  liberal  guide- 
lines for  teachers  to  deduct  expenses  in- 
cmred  in  advancing  their  educations 
and  teaching  skills,  "niis,  I  firmly  believe, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

These  guidelines  will  provide  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  with  the 
incentive  to  continue  their  education 
after  they  have  been  certified  to  teach. 
The  recognized  deductions  include  tui- 
tion and  fees,  boolts,  and  educational 
materials,  as  well  as  travel  directly  re- 
lated to  their  continued  education. 

I  certainly  endorsed  this  action  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  issuance  of  an  IRS 
guideline  is  something  less  than  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  teachers  with  firm  evi- 
dence that  these  Incentive  deductions 
will  not  be  withdrawn  at  some  future 
date.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  IRS  proposal  of 
1966  to  remove  certain  educational  ex- 
penses from  the  deductible  category 
which  prompted  me  to  cosponsor  legis- 
lation to  firmly  establish  continuing 
education  expenses  as  deductible  ex- 
penditures for  teachers.  This  policy 
should  be  more  than  just  policy — it 
should  be  law. 

Better  education  is  the  cornerstone  of 
every  program  we  conceive  to  help  build 
a  better  society.  Our  educational  pro- 
gram can  only  be  made  more  sound  by 
stimulating  our  teachers  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  advance  their  teaching 
skills  through  continuing  education.  If 
our  teachers  are  better  equipped  to  teach, 
they  can  better  inspire  and  encourage 
their  students. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsored 
this  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
again  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  expressing  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  by  this  Congress. 

We  are  discussing  and  debating  many 
programs  in  this  Congress  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  education.  And  none 
is  more  important  than  the  proposal  we 
are  discussing  today. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Ww-ftI  may  ex- 
tend bis  temarks  at  thli  point  in  tbe 
recokd  and  Include  extimaeoui  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    recniesfc   of    ttie    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility means  a  carefully  structured 
tax  system  with  scheduled  Incentives  and 
balanced  deductions.  It  is  simply  good 
policy  to  tax  selectively,  allowing  credit 
when    It    helps    to    create    economic 
stimulus. 

A  tax  deduction  for  teachers  continu- 
ing their  education  has  Just  these  ad- 
vantages, for  better  training  of  teachers 
la  a  sound  investment  in  a  more  pro- 
gressive future.  Their  continued  educa- 
tion is  for  them  quite  simply  a  necessary 
bxislness  expense,  and  should  be  allowed 
the  same  deductive  status  as  is  given  to 
other  businesses.  At  the  same  time,  it  in- 
creases our  national  talent  resources  by 
actively  encouraging  continued  training. 
The  tax  loss  in  this  case  is  a  bargain 
price  for  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  that 
will  ensue  and  I  strongly  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  proceed  this 
session  with  hearings  on  my  bill,  H.R. 
9054,  and  others  to  give  teachers  a  tax 
break  for  education  expenses. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  IMr.  Kyhos]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
to  provide  for  deductions  of  educational 
expenses  for  teachers  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  two 
decades  an  astounding  expansion  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge  available  to  man. 
Whole  new  fields  of  study,  from  nuclear 
physics  to  sociology  to  oceanography, 
have  opened  up  in  the  years  following 
World  War  n. 

In  order  for  American  students  to 
\mderstand  the  developments  that  are 
remaking  our  world,  their  teachers  must 
be  familiar  with  this  vastly  expanded 
universe  of  fact  and  hypothesis.  Only 
through  frequent  refresher  courses,  aw:a- 
demic  courses,  and  research  can  those 
teachers  keep  pace  with  progress  in  their 
respective  fields.  A  teacher  who  grad- 
uated in  1964  and  never  returned  to 
school  could  hardly  attempt  to  explain 
sonar  and  telstar,  or  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
and  the  United  Nations. 

This  tax  credit  would  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  continue  their  own  education. 
It  is  appropriate  that  this  proposed 
deduction  should  come  under  the  sec- 
tion of  the  IRS  Code  relating  to  business 
expenses,  because  it  is  the  business  of 
teachers  to  be  familiar  with  the  latest 
developments  in  their  field  of  expertise. 
It  is  appropriate  that  this  measiire  re- 
ceive consideration  now,  because  as  never 
before,  the  primacy  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion its  citizens  receive. 

I  regard  this  legislation  as  urgent  be- 
cause of  its  great  potential  in  benefitting 
the  calibre  of  our  teachers  and  our  edu- 
cational system.  For  this  reason,  I  have 


Introduced  HR.  6840  to  create  this  im- 
portant deduction  category. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Horlda  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
EUid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  original  proposal  in 
the  previous  Congress  to  provide  for  an 
Income  tax  deduction  of  certain  educa- 
tional expenses  Incurred  by  teachers  con- 
tinuing their  education,  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  urging  favor- 
able and  expeditious  actio  n  on  this  legis- 
lation in  this  Congress.  Early  this  session 
I  incorixjrated  my  original  proposal  into 
a  package  tax  credit  biU,  H.R.  5043,  cited 
as  the  Private  Enterprise  and  Individual 
Initiative  Act  of  1967. 

The  teacher  tax  credit  provision  of 
H.R.  5043  is  one  I  consider  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  encouragement 
and  growth  of  quality  teaching  of  our 
young  people,  who  are  most  assuredly 
this  Nation's  soundest  investment  for  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  a  strong 
and  free  America.  Our  future  strength 
and  leadership  among  the  free  world  na- 
tions rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
today's  youth.  Thus,  the  quality  of  oiir 
educational  system  and  the  success  of 
our  teachers  in  imparting  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  our  youth  wUl  be  In- 
delibly imprinted  on  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

We  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  encourage 
om-  teachers  to  advance  their  knowledge 
and  their  abilities  through  every  means 
possible  and  certainly  the  tax  credit  in- 
centive for  the  continuance  of  their  edu- 
cation is  both  proper  and  necessary  if 
our  educational  standards  are  to  keep 
pace  with  the  ever  growing  demand  for 
advanced  technology  and  highly  devel- 
oped expertise. 

As  an  incentive  toward  economic 
growth,  we  extend  to  business  and  in- 
dustry certain  tax  credits  to  encourage 
expansion  and  advancement.  Certainly 
intellectual  growth  is  of  as  great  if  not 
greater  importance  and  a  tax  Incentive  to 
encourage  and  make  possible  continuing 
education  and  advancements  in  the 
knowledge  and  abilities  of  our  teachers  is 
surely  the  wisest  of  investments.  As  the 
leader  and  protector  of  the  free  nations, 
we  must  use  every  resource  at  our  com- 
mand to  prepare  today's  youth  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers in  this  modem  and  highly  competi- 
tive world. 

The  American  dream  can  be  preserved 
only  through  our  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  development,  and  to  those  to  whom 
we  entrust  this  precious  duty — the  dedi- 
cated teachers  of  our  youth — we  should 
certainly  give  every  encouragement  and 
opportimity  for  advancement.  A  tax 
credit  for  their  continuing  education  is  a 
small  token  to  ask  and  it  is  unconscion- 
able to  me  that  we  should  even  hesitate 
in  granting  them  this  incentive. 


man  from  Indiana  tMr.  Bray]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  practically 
every  civic,  fraternal,  business,  and  social 
organization  of  Madison  County,  Ind., 
worked  to  plan  Support  Our  Servicemen 
Day  at  Anderson,  the  coimty  seat,  on 
Saturday,  August  19, 1967.  A  major  patri- 
otic rally,  a  nonpartisan,  public  tribute  to 
our  country's  men  in  uniform,  it  was  to 
feature  a  parade  with  floats  and  imits 
from  all  over  Indiana. 

Feeling  it  was  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Armed  Porees  be  represented, 
the  sponsors  invited  a  U.S.  Marine  band 
and  color  guard.  The  Marines  accepted, 
then  said  they  would  have  to  withdraw. 

The  letter,  dated  August  11, 1967.  from 
the  ofiBcer  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruiting  Station  In  Indianapolis  said: 

Today  I  received  a  message  from  higher 
headquarters  advising  against  active  partici- 
pation In  affairs  of  this  nature  because  of 
their  "possible  political  Implications." 

A  strong  protest  was  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  At  the  last  minute, 
a  White  House  phone  call  authorized  Ma- 
rine participation.  I  was  honored  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  and  am  proud 
to  say  they  were  among  the  most  moving 
and  stirring  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  whole  affair  raises  some  questions 
that  must  be  answered.  The  order  ban- 
ning participation  was  a  Navy  directive: 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nothing  of 
this  sort  has  gone  to  any  of  the  other 
services.  But  who  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  felt  the  political  implications 
were  such  that  participation  should  be 
forbidden?  We  can  be  quite  certain  it 
was  not  a  man  In  uniform. 

The  President  has  already  taken  the 
first  correct  step,  when  White  House  or- 
ders authorized  Marine  participation. 
The  next  steps  are  to  seek  out  the  man 
responsible  and  dismiss  him  at  once. 

The  kindest  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  such  a  person  Is  that  he  is  stupid. 
Whoever  did  it  displayed  a  monumental 
ignorance  of  his  country,  and  his  fellow 
citizens.  Such  stupidity  will  be  repeated 
and  makes  such  a  person  unsafe  to  make 
decisions  affecting  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  must  see  this  does  not  occur  again. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
waiting  for  your  answer. 


Augtist  21,  1967 
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SUPPORT  OUR  SERVICEMEN  DAY 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


FOREIGN  DIPLOMATS  BEWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  manipulations  in 
connection  with  the  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Center  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  among 
other  things  because  of  the  costs  which 
have  been  estimated  to  run  as  high  as 
$500,000,000  or  more.  A  substantial  part 
of  these  costs  will,  under  the  adminis- 
tration plan,  be  placed  upon  the  already 
bowed  backs  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

In  a  number  of  speeches  dealing  with 
the  proposed  International  Center  I  have 
pointed  out  that  it  calls  for  subsidized 
sites  for  garages — underground  and  in 
solid  rock,  at  least  in  part — ^hotels,  shops, 
restaurants,  and  an  international  drink- 


ing club.  I  have  been  quite  critical  of  the 
proposal,  which  is  set  out  In  the  $8,000,- 
000,000  comprehensive  plan  for  1985  for 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  which  is  also 
Incorporated  in  legislation  developed  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  White  House.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  to  the  Congress  was  sent 
up  on  February  27  this  year,  and  it  spoke 
of  his  determination  to  recommend  legis- 
lation which  would  be  consistent  with 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislation  which  the  administration 
sent  up  to  the  Congress  in  March  fell  far 
short  of  that  objective,  and  now  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  castigated  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission's 
entire  $8,000,000,000  plan  as  not  being 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  a  sharply  worded  letter  imder 
date  of  August  18  the  District  govern- 
ment attacked  the  plan,  and  called  it  a 
"disturbing"  docmnent  which  ignores  the 
people  of  Washington. 

Far  from  being  consistent  with  the 
legitimate  interests  of  District  citizens, 
the  $500,000,000  International  Center 
plan,  which  is  part  of  the  $8,000,000,000 
overall  plan,  seems  to  be  consistent  only 
with  the  Illegitimate  interests  of  certain 
well-known  lobbyists  with  an  in  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. In  their  letter  the  District  Commis- 
sioners Indicted  the  intemationsd  plan 
as  "inappropriate  and  premature,"  which 
indeed  it  Is. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
dealing  with  the  International  Center, 
and  the  chancery  issue,  which  I  shall  in- 
clude, together  with  newspaper  articles, 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  letters  seem 
to  be  well  documented,  and  are  bsised  in 
part  on  the  newspaper  articles.  They 
point  to  the  abuse  of  public  Interest  and 
trust  involved  in  the  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and 
they  raise  very  serious  questions  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  administration. 
ITie  questions  raised  by  the  rejection  of 
the  rezonlng  application  for  the  Wolman 
tract  by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission — a  rezonlng  application  sup- 
ported by  representatives  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  and  representative  citizens 
and  citizens  organizations — are  grave.  If 
this  tract  were  rezoned  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Chancery  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1964,  the  use  of  this  16-acre  tract 
would  solve  the  most  pressing  chancery 
needs  of  foreign  governments,  and  it 
would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government, 
or  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  1  red 
cent. 

Savhig  money  apparently  does  not  in- 
terest this  administration.  The  gaudier 
and  more  unrealistic  a  plan  is  smd,  espe- 
cially, the  costlier  it  is,  the  more  appeal- 
ing it  seems  to  be  to  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
points  out  the  "hidden  infiuence"  at  work 
in  the  rejection  of  the  rezonlng  applica- 
tion by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  this  letter  was  delivered 
at  the  White  House  on  August  8,  but  there 
has  been  no  reply.  Another  letter  points 
out  that  there  is  clearly  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest here,  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe, 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Is  involved.  The  letter 
states: 


Not  only  is  the  $8,000,000,000  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  for  1985  bad,  but  there  Is  clearly 
a  conflict  of  Interest  here,  and  Mrs.  Rowe.  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  should  have  had  the  good  Judg- 
ment to  have  abstained  from  voting  and 
pushing  for  the  rejection  of  the  Wolman  tract 
rezonlng  application  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband's  law  firm  stands  to  make  such 
a  financial  killing,  and  reap  such  a  financial 
bonanza,  from  its  rejection. 

The  letter  to  President  Johnson  goes 
on  to  say : 

The  exercise  of  undue  and  hidden  Influence 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  condoned.  As 
stated  In  our  letter  filed  with  the  Zoning 
Commission,  "In  any  other  Jurisdiction,  this 
unrevealed  information  and  connections  of 
this  type  would  be  actionable."  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  White  House  would  not  be 
used  with  your  personal  knowledge  to  ad- 
vance selflsh  Interests  and  Influence  peddling. 
Secret  payoffs,  whether  In  the  form  of  unwar- 
ranted legal  fees  or  other  forms,  are  abhor- 
rent to  the  American  people. 

The  author  of  tht  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  John  R.  Immer,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  concludes  one 
of  his  letters  this  way : 

The  Zoning  Commission  may  lack  the  cour- 
age and  the  moral  fibre  and  stamina  to  buck 
the  prestigious  law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley, 
Youngman  &  Rowe  with  its  White  House  con- 
nections, and  its  domination  and  control  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
But  the  American  people  can  be  trusted  to 
remember  this  scandal  when  election  day  rolls 
around  next  Fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
letters  and  newspaper  articles  in  support 
of  the  remarks  previously  made: 

P^OERATION  OP  CmZENS  ASSOCI/.- 
TIONS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA, 

August  18,  1967. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Qrosb:  We  again  wish 
to  you  our  deep  appreciation  for  your  un- 
ending efforts  to  protect  the  public  purse 
against  raids  on  it  to  finance  dubious  schemes 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Certainly  your  speech  of  May  22,  entitled 
most  appropriately  we  thought,  "Foreign 
Diplomats  Beware"  was  one  wb.ch  should 
have  gotten  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
It  did,  since  it  condemned  a  White  House 
scheme  In  the  Nation's  Capital  Itseh'  which 
would  cost  the  American  taxpayers,  Including 
the  taxpayers  of  Iowa,  an  eventual  $500,000,- 
000.  In  fact,  it  was  suggested  at  tbe  hearings 
held  by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
that  it  might  cost  a  cool  (1,000,000,000,  If  one 
billion  dollars  can  be  considered  to  be  cool. 
Some  of  the  points  you  made  In  that  speech 
might  well  be  mentioned  here.  You  said: 

"It  Is  high  time  this  House  took  tbe  time 
to  unmask  and  uncover  the  behind-the- 
scenes  forces  which  are  hard  at  work  In  a 
bold  maneuver  to  overturn  the  earlier  House 
action.  Apparently  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  willingness  of  this  Administration  to  ac- 
commodate its  friends  and  financial  con- 
tributors. .  .  .  The  administration  should 
tell  us  not  only  who  Is  back  of  this  effort 
to  reverse  the  April  10  vote  on  the  chancery 
Issue  and  the  administration  plan  to  provide 
subsidized  looatlons  tor  International  orga- 
nizations, hotels,  office  buUdlngs,  restaurants, 
shops,  and  an  International  drinking  club, 
but  who  the  developers  and  operators  of  this 
complex  win  be.  .  .  . 

"Recently  a  second  site  has  won  admin- 
istration backing,  according  to  a  number  of 
reports.  A  brochure  prepared  by  the  well- 
known  Washington  architect  with  White 
House     connections,      Chloethlel      Woodard 


Smith,  calls  for  the  use  of  the  McLean  Oar- 
dens  housing  project  'to  provide  suitable 
sites  for  chanceries  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.'  " 

You  pointed  out  In  your  speech  that — 

"The  questionable  advantages  of  this  site 
Include  the  probability  that  Congress  can  be 
bypassed  entirely  and.  In  fact,  ignored  com- 
pletely for,  again  according  to  the  brochure 
"The  owner  proposed  to  offer  the  tract  to  the 
U.S.  Government  in  exchange  for  the  note 
now  being  held  by  the  Treasiu-y  for  $19,400.- 
000  secured  in  part  by  McLean  Gardens'.  It  is 
believed  that  this  transaction  could  be  ex- 
ecuted without  special  authorizing  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

"It  now  appears  that  a  well-known  and 
highly  paid  Washington  lobbyist,  with  White 
House  and  Texas  gas  and  oU  connections  of 
long  standing,  Is  a  leading  sponsor  of  the  Mc- 
Lean Gardens  site  and  has  obtained  the  bless- 
ing and  approval  of  the  President  for  its  use, 
which  would  help  settle  an  estate. 

"Needless  to  say,  there  may  be  some  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  settlement  would  benefit 
the  American  taxpayers  any  more  than  does 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This  particular 
lobbyist  is  not  only  interested  in  settling  this 
estate  to  the  maximum  advantage  of  its  heirs, 
but  is  also  Interested  in  blocking  even  the 
consideration  of  other  sites  with  superior  ad- 
vantages by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  a  number  of  foreign  governments, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  savings  to  American 
taxpayers  of  other  sites  may  be  very  great  and 
the  advantages  of  other  sites  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  Government  may  be  many." 

You  may  wish  to  bring  to  public  notice  the 
attached  letters  to  the  President,  and  the 
Zoning  Commission  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  protest  the  hidden  forces  at  work 
In  this  matter.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
President  has  not  replied  to  my  letter,  which 
referred  to  the  highly  paid  Washington  lobby- 
ist, Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  with  Important 
White  House  and  Texas  gas  and  oil  connec- 
tions of  long  standing,  as  a  leading  sponsor 
of  the  McLean  Gardens  site.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  on  hearings  held  by  the  Zoning 
Commission  on  an  application  for  rezonlng 
the  Wolman  tract  on  August  2,  1967.  The 
Post  article  pointed  directly  to  the  reasons 
back  of  the  NCPC  opposition  to  the  Wolman 
tract  rezonlng  when  It  referred  to  "those 
pushing  the  McLean  Gardens  plan.  These  in- 
terests, represented  by  former  New  Dealer 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  contend  that  their  30- 
acre  site  could  accommodate  most  or  all  of 
the  countries  that  want  new  chanceries.  The 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  has 
also  opposed  the  Wolman  plan,  challenging 
both  its  legality  under  the  zoning  laws  and 
the  appropriateness  of  chanceries  on  upper 
Massachusetts  Avenue." 

The  Evening  Star  of  July  29,  reported  that 
when  the  Wolman  txact  was  taken  up  by 
the  NCPC  the  opposition  to  Its  rezonlng  was 
led  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  NCPC,  whose  husband,  James  H.  Rowe, 
Jr.,  is  a  law  partner  of  Thomas  Q.  Corcoran 
In  the  law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Young- 
man  &  Rowe.  The  Evening  Star  report  de- 
clared that — 

"The  planning  commission,  at  the  urging 
of  Walter  Louchhelm,  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Rowe,  Jr.,  two  private  citizens  on  the  com- 
mission, passed  the  resolution  advising 
against  the  embassy-chancery  rezonlng." 

The  Evening  Sar  report  also  stated  that  Lt. 
Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  assistant  District 
Engineer  Commissioner,  who  was  represent- 
ing the  District  on  the  NCPC,  pointed  out 
that  existing  zoning  already  permits  high 
rise  apartments  and  commercial  use  on  the 
Wolman  tract  and  said  that  "their  stand  was 
unreasonable.  He  said  that  to  'down-zone' 
the  Bite  from  its  present  zoning  for  800  to  900 
apartment  units  to  20  to  60  single-family 
bouses  per  acre  would  mean  the  District 
would  have  to  compensate  Wolman  for  the 
loss  In  value." 
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Tbe  AugxiBt  1967  lasue  of  the  Washington 
Magazine  haM  a  moat  revealing  article  en- 
titled "Tlie  Waalilngton  Legal  Establishment" 
which  deserve*  your  very  close  scrutiny  and 
that  of  other  Member*  of  Congress.  One  of 
the  law  firms  cited  In  this  article  was  among 
those  which  the  government  is  the  firm  of 
Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe.  The 
article  states  that  "Without  a  doubt,  this  is 
the  most  Baroque  law  firm  in  town  ...  its 
litigation  record  is  unimpressive.  At  the  head 
of  its  cast  of  characters  is  Thomas  Corcoran 
.  .  .  James  Rowe  is  a  household  word  in  the 
White  House  ...  In  most  firms  offering  this 
Icind  of  Informal,  high-level  consideration, 
fees  amount  to  only  about  ten  percent  of 
their  Income.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  & 
Rowe  do  more  of  it,  and  naturally  make 
more  money  out  of  it." 

The  documentation  on  Messrs.  Corcoran 
and  Rowe  is  long  and  impressive.  Fortune 
magazine  has  written  about  Corcoran's  con- 
nection with  gas  transmission  lines  which 
have  been  opposed  by  California;  the  Mor- 
genthau  Diaries  refer  to  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  as  does  Theodore  M.  White  in  his 
book  "The  Making  of  the  President  1964" 
which  reports  on  the  connections  of  James 
H.  Rowe,  Jr.  with  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  There  was  also  an  inter- 
esting case  of  a  Chinese  General  who  made 
off  with  some  of  the  funds  raised  for  Free 
China,  smd  the  infamous  Savannah  Ship- 
yards case,  and  the  Sterling  Products  case, 
and  the  Elk  Hill  case  which  Corcoran  had 
some  open  or  behlnd-the-scene  connections 
with. 

The  newspapers  have  now  reported  the 
sharp  criticisms  made  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
1985  developed  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  They  were  sharply 
critical  of  the  International  Chancery  Cen- 
ter Plan,  making  many  of  the  same  charges 
you  have  made  about  it.  They  said,  in  addi- 
tion, that  it  was  "inappropriate  and  prema- 
ture" for  a  comprehensive  plan  to  deal  with 
detailed  site  plans  for  an  area  such  as  the 
proposed  International  Center. 

Not  only  is  the  •8,000,000.000  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  for  1986  bad,  but  there  is  clearly 
a  conflict  of  interest  here,  and  Mrs.  Rowe.  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  should  have  had  the  good 
Judgment  to  have  abstained  from  voting  and 
pushing  for  the  rejection  of  the  Wolman 
tract  rezonlng  application  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  her  husband's  law  firm  stand  to  make 
such  a  financial  kllUng.  and  reap  such  a 
financial  bonanza,  from  Its  rejection. 

As  I  told  President  Johnson  in  a  letter 
which  is  attached : 

"The  exercise  of  undue  and  hidden  Influ- 
ence is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  condoned. 
As  stated  in  our  letter  filed  with  the  Zoning 
Commiaaion,  "In  any  other  Jurisdiction,  this 
unrevealed  Information  and  connections  of 
this  type  would  be  actionable.'  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  White  House  would  not  be 
used  with  your  personal  knowledge  to  ad- 
vance selfish  Interests  and  influence  ped- 
dling. Secret  payoffs,  whether  in  the  form 
of  unwarranted  legal  fees  or  other  forms. 
are  abhorrent  to  the  American  people.  Only 
a  prompt  and  full  investigation  and  dis- 
closure by  the  White  House  of  the  fees  paid 
In  the  McLean  Gardens  Chancery  matter,  and 
of  the  services  actually  rendered  by  the  vari- 
ous parties  which  have  led  to  the  NCPC  op- 
position to  the  Wolman  tract  rezonlng  can 
keep  the  White  House  from  the  charge  that 
it  is  being  used  improperly — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  McLean  Gardens  Chancery  Plan 
has  been  presented  at  the  White  House  and 
won  full  approval  there." 

The  Zoning  Commission  Itself  may  lack  the 
courage  and  the  moral  fibre  and  stamina  to 
buck  the  presitlous  law  firm  of  Corcoran, 
Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe  with  Its  White 
House  connections,  and  its  domination  and 


control  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  But  the  American  people  can 
be  trusted  to  remember  this  scandal  when 
election  day  rolls  around  next  Fall.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  bring  It  to  national  attention 
will  be  conamended  by  the  American  people. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  iMMEa,  President. 

Federation  or  Citizens  Associa- 
tions OF  THE  District  or  Co- 
lumbia, 

August  8,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  PREsmENT:  Our  Federation  has 
long  maintained  that  the  District  Govern- 
ment Is  free  of  graft  and  corruption,  and  Is 
the  cleanest  government  In  the  entire  na- 
tion. Now,  we  are  greatly  disturbed  to  find 
that,  on  the  eve  of  the  House  consideration 
of  your  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967 — 
and,  clearly  In  eager  and  direct  anticipation 
of  lis  passage — that  the  new  order  of  things 
under  the  Presidentially-appointed  Mayor 
and  City  Council  which  it  will  usher  In  has 
already  been  revealed  In  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
which  is  headed  by  one  of  your  own  person- 
ally chosen  appointees.  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe, 
Jr.,  to  the  Zoning  Commission  approval,  or 
even  consideration,  of  the  application  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1967.  for  rezonlng  of  the  Wolman 
tract  for  chancery  use. 

Attached  Is  a  letter  we  have  filed  with  the 
Zoning  Commission  chsirging  that  political 
infiuence  has  been,  and  is  being  exerted  in 
this  case  by  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  a  law  part- 
ner of  James  H.  Rowe.  Jr.,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe,  NCPC  Chairman.  The  exer- 
cise of  undue  and  hidden  influence  is  a 
matter  that  cannot  be  condoned.  As  stated 
in  our  letter  filed  with  the  Zoning  Conunls- 
slon,  "In  any  other  Jurisdiction,  this  unre- 
vealed information  and  connections  of  this 
type  would  be  actionable."  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  White  House  would  not  be 
used  with  your  personal  knowledge  to  ad- 
vance selfish  interests  and  influence  ped- 
dling. Secret  pay-offs  whether  in  the  form 
of  unwarranted  legal  fees  or  other  forms  are 
abhorrent  to  the  American  people.  Only  a 
prompt  and  full  investigation  and  disclosure 
by  the  White  House  of  the  fees  paid  In  the 
McLean  Gardens  Chancery  matter,  and  of 
the  services  actually  rendered  by  the  various 
parties  which  have  led  to  the  NCPC  opposi- 
tion to  the  Wolman  tract  rezonlng  can  keep 
the  White  House  from  the  charge  that  It  Is 
being  used  improperly — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  McLean  Gardens  Chancery  plan  has 
been  presented  at  the  White  House  and  won 
full  approval  there. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  disclosed 
that  the  husband  of  one  of  your  Secretaries 
was  quickly  promoted  to  a  *26,000-a-year 
Job  for  which  he  was  completely  unprepared. 
Later,  the  husband  of  another  high  WlUte 
House  secretary,  Tyler  Abell,  was  given  a 
prime  location  by  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  a  restaurant  In  the  SW  urban  re- 
newal waterfront  area  only  a  block  from 
where  Vice  President  Humphrey  lives.  This  la 
a  government-by-crony.  We  remember  how 
strongly  the  Democrats  In  Congress  reacted 
to  the  vicuna  coat  which  Sherman  Adams 
gave  a  crony,  and  you  were  in  the  Congress 
at  that  time,  and  had  a  hand  In  removing 
Sherman  Adams  from  the  White  House.  We 
hope  you  will  move  Just  as  resolutely  In 
calling  for  a  full  disclosure  of  the  liidden 
influence  at  work  in  the  NCPC  opposition  to 
the  rezonlng  of  the  Wolman  tract.  We  look 
forward  to  prompt  White  House  action,  and 
we  will  support  you  In  any  house-cleaning 
which  you  luidertake  at  the  White  House  in 
this  matter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  R.  Immbs. 

President. 


Federation  ot  CmzENS  Asso- 
ciations OF  Tira  District  of 
Colombia, 

August  11, 1967. 
In  re:  File  87-19,  August  2,  1967.  letter  to 

President  Johnson,  August  8,  1967. 
:^lg.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Mathe, 
Ctiairman,   Zoning  Commission,  District  of 
Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Mathe:  Attached  herewith  Is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  under 
date  of  August  B,  1967,  in  which  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  application  for  rezonlng  the 
Wolman  tract,  and  the  implications  In  the 
unrevealed  connections  of  the  NCPC  and  Eu- 
gene  Ford,  both  of  whom  were  adverse  wit- 
nesses to  the  rezonlng  application,  with  the 
McLean  Gardens  Chancery  plan  and  Thomas 
G.  Corcoran. 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  the  second 
paragraph  In  my  letter  to  President  Johnson 
In  which  I  said:  "Attached  Is  a  letter  we  have 
filed  with  the  Zoning  Commission  charging 
that  political  Influence  has  been,  and  Is  being 
exerted  In  this  case  by  Thomas  G.  Corcoran, 
a  law  partner  of  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  NCPC  Chairman.  The 
exercise  of  undue  and  hidden  Influence  Is  a 
matter  that  cannot  be  condoned.  As  stated  In 
our  letter  filed  with  the  Zoning  Commission, 
'In  any  other  Jurisdiction,  this  unrevealed  in- 
formation and  connections  of  this  type  would 
be  actionable."  " 

The  Zoning  Commission  is  required  to  give 
due  consideration  to  all  testimony  and  in- 
formation filed  with  it.  In  view  of  the  connec- 
tions, which  were  not  revealed,  of  the  two 
adverse  witnesses  In  the  Wolman  rezonlng 
hearing,  and  which  are  set  out  In  my  letter 
to  the  President  and  my  letter  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  August  8  and  August  4  re- 
spectively. It  Is  clearly  incumbent  on  the 
Zoning  Commission  to  give  these  two  letters 
the  same  weight  and  consideration  given  the 
NCPC  and  Mr.  Eugene  Ford. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Immer,  President. 

Federation  of  CmzzNS  Associa- 
tion OF  THE  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

August  4,  1967. 
In  re:  File  67-19,  August  2,  1967. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Mathe, 
Chairman,  Zoning  Commission, 
District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Mathe  :  We  urge  the  Zoning 
Commission  to  approve  the  rezonlng  of  the 
Wolman  tract.  At  the  same  time,  we  request 
the  Zoning  Commission  to  reject  the  adverse 
recommendation  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  which  is  advisory 
only.  The  Zoning  Commission  must  take 
note  of  the  newspaper  articles  on  August  2, 
1967  hearings  on  the  Wolman  tract  rezon- 
lng request  which  contained  very  disturbing 
and  significant  information.  The  Evening 
Star  (August  2,  1967)  reported  that:  "The 
only  witness  opposing  the  plan  was  Eugene 
Ford,  a  real  estate  broker,  who  represents 
McLean  Gardens,  an  apartment  complex  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  whose  owners  are  in- 
terested in  turning  their  land  into  a  chan- 
cery center." 

The  Washington  Post  had  a  much  longer 
report  on  Eugene  Ford,  and  it  reported  that 
the  Interests  back  of  the  McLean  Gardens 
chancery  project  are  "represented  by  former 
New  Dealer  Thomas  G.  Corcoran".  Mr.  Cor- 
coran is  a  law  partner  of  James  Rowe,  Jr.  m 
the  law  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman 
&  Rowe.  Mr.  Rowe  Is  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission.  In  the  light 
of  the  expose  of  the  influence  of  lawyers,  in- 
cluding the  firm  of  Corcoran,  Foley,  Young- 
man &  Rowe,  on  governmental  matters  in 
the  July  1967  issues  of  The  Washington 
Magazine,  the  relationship  of  Messrs.  Ford, 
Rowe,  and  Corcoran,  and  their  probable  in- 
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fltienoe  on  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  NCPC,  and  Walter  C.  Louch- 
heim,  Jr.,  Commission  member,  cannot  be 
ruled  out  by  the  Zoning  Commission  in  Its 
decision  to  accept  or  reject  the  views  and 
advice  of  the  NCPC  on  the  Wolman  tract. 

We  charge  that  the  NCPC  is  opposing  the 
rezonlng  of  the  Wolman  tract  for  chancery 
use  because  of  the  lobbjrlng  pressures  gener- 
ated by  Thomas  G.  Corcoran  on  behalf  of 
the  McLean  Gardens  Interests  through  Mr. 
James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.  The  McLean  Gardens 
backers  believe  their  project  doesn't  need  to 
come  before  the  Zoning  Commission,  or  go 
to  the  Congress,  and  this  was  made  clear  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Sunday  Star  of 
May  14,  1967.  The  NCPC  doesn't  have  clean 
hands  in  this  entire  matter,  and  the  inter- 
ests (special)  backing  the  McLean  Gardens 
project  did,  in  fact,  dictate  the  adverse  rec- 
ommendation of  the  NCPC  on  the  Wolman 
tract.  We  further  charge  that  the  connec- 
tions of  Mr.  Eugene  Ford  with  Messrs.  Cor- 
coran and  Rowe,  and  with  Mrs.  Rowe 
through  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Rowe  were 
not  fuUy  revealed  to  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion by  Mr.  Eugene  Ford  when  he  testified 
before  your  Commission.  In  any  other  Juris- 
diction, this  unrevealed  Information  and 
connections  of  this  type  would  be  action- 
able. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Immer,  President. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Citizen 
Associations,  BtrsiNESSMEN,  and 
Property  Owners,  for  the  Best 
Location  op  the  International 
Center, 
Washin^fton  D.C,  August  19,  1967. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives, 
^rashington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Cokgressman  Gross:  We  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  attached  correspondence  with 
the  White  House  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
more  than  local  Interest,  since  it  concerns 
the  May  30  visit  we  had  with  Dr.  William 
Sanders,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS,  John  P.  Hoover,  Program  Officer,  Pan 
American  Union,  and  Mr.  Donald  Carr, 
Deputy  Director  of  Administrative  Affairs, 
Pan  American  Union,  In  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  at  17th  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.W. 

(Note. — The  OAS  has  now  officially  advised 
the  State  Department  that  the  Sealtest  Dairy 
industrial  site  is  unacceptable,  is  entirely  too 
•mail,  that  twice  as  much  land  space  is  need- 
ed as  originally  planned  for.) 

We  testified  in  favor  of  rezonlng  the  Wol- 
man tract  for  chancery  use  at  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Zoning  Commission  of  D.C.  in 
the  Old  District  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
This  rezonlng  would,  if  granted,  have  met 
the  requirements  of  the  Chancery  Act  of 
October  13,  1964,  and  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  dime.  Yet  it  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  which  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  only  alternatives  to  rezonlng  of  some  of 
the  major  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  la  the 
District,  such  as  the  Wolman  tract,  and  the 
Shapiro  and  Henderson  Castle  tracts — which 
HH.  6638,  which  the  House  adopted  over- 
whelmingly on  April  10  tills  year,  would 
have  rezoned  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Chancery  Act  of  October  13. 
1964 — are  proposals  for  chancery  develop- 
ment at  Washington  Circle  and  McLean  Gar- 
dens which  are  enormously  expensive,  run- 
ning upwards  from  $500,000,000  and  which 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
nation. 

We  agree  with  you  completely  when  you 
say  that— 

"Saving  money  apparently  does  not  in- 
terest this  Administration.  Ilie  gaudier  and 
niore  unreaUstlc  a  plan  la  and,  especially,  tbe 
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costlier  it  Is.  the  more  appealing  it  seems  to 
be  to  the  White  House." 

The  Washington  Post,  In  Its  report  on  the 
hearings  on  rezonlng  of  the  Wolman  tract, 
said  In  Its  article  of  August  3  that — 

"But  Eugene  Ford,  a  real  estate  broker 
working  on  a  project  to  turn  McLean  Gar- 
dens— now  a  northwest  apartment  develop- 
ment— Into  a  chancery  enclave,  said  the  Wol- 
man plan  would.  In  effect,  skim  off  the  cream 
of  chancery  hunting  nations,  leaving  the 
poorer  ones  behind. 

"Ford  warned  against  creating  a  situation 
in  which  poorer  countries  found  themselves 
segregated  both  from  the  rest  of  Washing- 
ton and  from  the  wealthier,  older  nations. 

"This  Is  a  principal  theme  of  those  push- 
ing the  McLean  Gardens  plan.  These  inter- 
ests, represented  by  former  New  Dealer, 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  contend  that  their  30- 
acre  site  could  accommodate  most  or  all  the 
countries  that  want  new  chanceries." 

The  McLean  Gardens  development  has 
1,200  single  units,  and  over  700  f«mlly  units 
and  its  conversion  to  chancery  use  would  dis- 
place up  to  3,000  people.  The  proponents  of 
the  plain  to  convert  McLean  Gardens  also 
never  mention  the  financial  bonanza  they 
would  fall  heir  to  If  their  proposal  were 
adopted.  Like  some  lawyers  they  present  only 
their  side  of  the  case  without  pointing  out 
the  ultimate  costs  to  society  of  the  course 
of  action  they  espouse.  Actually,  the  solution 
to  the  chancery  issue  lies  In  a  combination 
of  HJt.  6638  and  some  liberalization  of  the 
Cliancery  Act  of  1964  which  would  make  it 
poBClbla  to  utilize  the  large  undeveloped 
tracts  In  the  dty,  the  Henderson  Castle,  Sha- 
piro, and  Wolman  tracts,  as  well  aa  to  per- 
mit chanceries  to  locate  in  areas  zoned  for 
low-density  apartm.ent  use.  This  would  avoid 
entirely  the  pitfalls  Inherent  In  the  proposals 
to  locate  chancery  enclaves  at  Waahlng:ton 
Circle  and  McLean  Gardens.  The  enclave 
concept  Itself  should  be  discarded  for,  as  the 
Administration  of  President  Kennedy,  of 
which  President  Johnson  was  a  part  as  Vice 
President,  told  the  Congress  In  August,  1962: 

"Diplomatic  enclaves  would  tend  to  un- 
necessarily confine  us  all  aroimd  the  world. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  we  are  not  so  con- 
fined In  the  enclave,  and  I  think  that  It  is 
better  for  us  to  be  out  among,  and  mix  with, 
the  people  than  to  have  a  ghetto  atmosphere 
for  American  personnel  confined  to  a  diplo- 
matic area.  That  does  not  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  our  foreign  policy,  and  I  hope  that 
we  wovild  not  get  Into  this  situation  by  en- 
forcing it  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  present  Administration  plan  for  a 
diplomatic  enclave  at  Washington  Circle,  aa 
well  as  the  McLean  Gardens  proposal  for  a 
diplomatic  enclave,  ignores  the  advice  offered 
the  Congress  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion; both  would  establish  a  ghetto,  and  nei- 
ther would  "fulfill  the  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign policy".  Furthermore,  both  would.  If 
adopted,  or  IX  either  one  were  adopted,  would 
have  unfortunate  repercussions  and  could 
lead  to  the  confinement  of  our  own  diplo- 
matic personnel  in  similar  ghettos  overseas. 
We  trust  you  will  oppose  this  with  all  your 
strength. 

Respectfully, 

George  Frain, 

Coordinator. 
Phillip  J.  Brown, 
Business  Representative. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  6,  1967. 
Mr.  George  Frain, 

Coordinator,  the  Joint  Committee,  of  Citi- 
zens    Associations,     Businessmen     and 
Property  Owners  for  the  Best  Location 
of  the  International  Center,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Frain:   President  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June   2,   1967,   recounting   your  discussions 


with  representatives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  urging  reconsideration 
by  the  President  of  his  recommendation  that 
land  Immediately  northwest  of  Washington 
Circle  be  made  available  for  foreign  chan- 
ceries and  the  offices  of  international  organi- 
zations. I  know  the  President  appreciates 
the  interest  of  those  for  whom  you  are  acting 
as  coordinator  in  the  matter  and  is  pleased 
to  have  the  additional  information  which 
your  letter  conveys. 

As  I  have  advised  in  my  letter  of  April 
25,  1967,  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  as 
well  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  are  the  governmental  bodies  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations which  are  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  In  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Representative 
Kenneth  Gray.  Accordingly,  I  am  trviBmlt- 
tlng  your  letter  to  each  of  these  agencies  for 
their  consideration. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  statement  of  your 
views. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  J.  Pollak, 
Adviser  for  National  Capital  Affairs. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  Citizen 
Associations,  Businessmen  and 
Property  Owners,  for  the  Best 
Location  of  the  International 
Center, 

June  2. 19€7. 
In  re:  International  Center. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  wrote  you  on 
April  19  reporUng  that  we  had  heard  from 
more  than  one  Member  of  Congress  that  the 
OAS  is  unhappy  with  the  so-called  Sealtest 
Dairy  site.  We  added,  "Where  you  expect  so 
much  from  a  gift.  It  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  objections  of  the  OAS  to  this  site, 
even  If  they  haven't  been  presented  to  you  in 
a  formal  way,  or  in  the  form  of  a  State 
Paper."  We  received  a  letter  in  reply  on  April 
26  from  Stephen  J.  Pollak,  your  Advisor  for 
National  Capital  Affairs,  saying  "This  is  a 
matter  which  the  OAS  would  discuss  with 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  trans- 
mitting your  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol. 
James  W.  Symington,  for  his  corurideratlon." 
We  are  enclosing  copies  of  these  letters  for 
reference. 

We  met  with  the  Honorable  William 
Sanders,  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS,  John  P.  Hoover,  Program  Officer.  Pan 
American  Union,  and  Mr.  Donald  Carr,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Administrative  Affairs.  Pan 
American  Union,  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  on  May  30  for  two  hours.  The  meet- 
ing had  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Sanders  at  our 
request.  We  gave  him  copies  of  our  corre- 
spondence with  you.  We  discussed  all  aspects 
of  this  problem,  we  asked  searching  ques- 
tions, and  we  got  frank  replies  which  we 
think  will  help  you.  We  have  also  discussed 
this  matter  with  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cluding many  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  we  think  the  information  we  have 
gleaned  will  help  you.  We  find : 

1.  The  six-acre  Sealtest  Dairy  site  is  only 
partly  owned  by  the  Sealtest  Dairy,  in  fact 
only  I'/j -acres.  The  rest  of  the  square  Is 
occupied  by  stores,  and  by  homes  owned  by 
very  fine  people  Including  Rabbi  Philip 
Rablnowltz  and  Mrs.  Rablnowltz,  and  Miss 
Christine  E.  Gamer,  a  Negro  school  teacher. 
These  hcxneowners  do  not  want  to  sell.  Fur- 
ther, this  land  is  very  likely  to  sell  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,q(X),000  an  acre. 

2.  The  original  plan  of  the  OAS  was  to 
build  a  headquarters  building  for  some  1.300 
employees.  The  OAS  officials  we  met  with  ad- 
mitted frankly  that  their  space  needs  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  they  would 
need  some   10  acres  to  accommodate  their 
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present  needs,  and  provide  for  future  expan- 
sion, because  of  phenomenal  growth. 

3.  The  State  Department  has  suggested  to 
the  Congress  that  the  site  at  Washington 
Circle  occupied  by  the  Seal  test  Dairy  could 
be  obtained  for  96,000,000.  This  Is  to  say,  that 
the  1^ -acres  would  cost  96,000,000 — for  (4,- 
000,000  an  acre.  6  acres  would  coet  $24,000,- 
000.  If  16  acres  are  needed,  the  total  cost  at 
Washington  Circle  would  be  960,000,000  for 
site  acquisition,  before  a  spadeful  of  earth 
were  turned.  We  don't  think  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  stand  for  this,  nor  do  the  many 
members  of  Congress  think  so. 

4.  The  OAS  officials  were  clearly  disturbed 
that  the  OAS  gift  was  tied  In  with  an  inter- 
national center  plan  because : 

(a)  The  severe  criticism  of  the  get-rich- 
qulck  land-development  aspects  of  the  plan 
by  members  of  Congress,  especially  that  part 
of  the  plan  calling  for  lO-acres  of  under- 
ground parking,  and  international  hotels,  of- 
fice buildings,  shops,  restaurants,  and  an  In- 
ternationa] drinking  club. 

(b)  The  severe  criticism  of  diplomatic  en- 
claves here  and  abroad  made  by  Ambassador 
Angler  Blddle  Duke  In  August  1962  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  reply  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Spaxkman.  The  State  Department  Is 
badly  split  over  the  wisdom  of  enclaves. 

6.  The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion Is  unwilling  to  give  the  OAS  more  than 
e-acres  at  Washington  Circle,  and  has  sug- 
gested that  If  more  land  Is  needed  that  It 
could  be  acquired  at  some  future  date  on 
the  south  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This 
would  require  bridging  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
This  Is  not  planning,  but  reduces  planning 
to  a  niUllty.  NCPC  can't  permit  the  OAS  to 
expand  In  the  International  Center  area 
north  of  Washington  Circle,  it  Is  understood, 
because  of  (a)  prior  commitments  to  de- 
velopera  of  the  International  hotels,  office 
buildings,  shops,  clubs,  restaurants,  and  (b) 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  land  (94.000,000  an 
acre)  which,  under  the  offer  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  made  and  accepted  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  In  mid-February  In 
Buenos  Aires,  la  to  be  donated.  The  OAS  has 
advised  the  State  Department  the  Sealtest 
Dairy  site  Is  not  acceptable. 

6.  The  OAS  would  be  quite  willing  to 
locate  on  an  expanded  Shapiro  Tract  of  some 
SO-aores;  which  could  be  assembled  without 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  adding  acreage  ad- 
jacent to  It  now  on  the  ownership  of  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments.  This 
would  provide  a  site  to  balance  the  area  a 
block  to  the  West  now  occupied  by  the 
Shoreham,  and  Sheraton-Park  Hotels,  res- 
taurants, shops,  apartment  houses,  town 
houses  and  churches.  These  are  already  In 
existence  and  would  not  have  to  be  sub- 
sidised and  built.  Such  a  location  would 
maintain  the  present  situation  where  86  per- 
cent of  the  chanceries  In  Washington  are 
located  within  a  mile  of  the  Henderson 
Castle  and  Shapiro  Tracts  provided  by  the 
House-passed  HJl.  6638.  Such  a  location 
would  place  the  OAS  near  three  of  the  city's 
finest  hotels,  the  Washington  Hilton,  Shore- 
ham,  and  Sheraton -Park,  in  a  cosmopolitan 
part  of  the  city;  a  site  which  would  not  be 
Isolated  from  the  life  of  the  city;  a  site 
which  would  be  near  the  French,  Italian, 
Mexican,  and  Spanish  Embassies  and  scores 
of  chanceries,  and  near  the  city's  finest  re- 
sidential areas:  the  Kalorama  Area  where 
Ambassador  Sol  M.  Llnewitz  lives  (at  2204 
Wyoming  Avenue),  and  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  lives  (3412  Tracy  Place) . 
and  many  other  members  of  your  Adminis- 
trations; Senators,  Including  Senator  Pul- 
brtght  live,  etc.  (on  Kalorama  Circle). 

7.  We  submit  a  letter  from  The  Evening 
Star  of  April  29  quoting  Ambassador  Angler 
Blddle  Duke's  testimony  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  Augtist,  1962, 
in  which  be  said  that:  "diplomatic  enclavea 


would  tend  to  unnecessarily  confine  Ms  all 
around  the  world.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we 
are  not  so  confined  In  the  enclave,  and  I 
think  that  It  is  better  for  us  to  be  out  among, 
and  mix  with,  the  people  than  to  have 
a  ghetto  atmosphere  for  American  person- 
nel confined  to  a  diplomatic  area.  That  does 
not  fulfill  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  hope  that  we  would  not  get  into  this 
sltiiation  by  enforcing  it  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia."  We  do  not  think  the  situa- 
tion described  by  Ambassador  Duke  has 
changed  one  lota,  and  that  what  he  said  is 
Just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1962  when 
he  spoke  for  the  Kennedy  Administration,  of 
which  you  were  the  Vice  President. 

8.  Wealthy  nations  are  deeply  dlstxirbed 
by  the  "ghetto  atmosphere"  of  the  diplomatic 
enclave  proposed  at  Washington  Circle  and 
have  no  intention  to  end  up  In  It.  Proof  of 
this  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  news- 
papers which  In  recent  months  have  re- 
ported: 

(Note:  The  OAS  has  now  officially  advised 
the  State  Department  that  the  Sealtest  Dairy 
industrial  site  is  imacceptable,  is  entirely 
too  small,  that  twice  as  much  land  space  Is 
needed  as  originally  planned  for.) 

1.  Australia  Is  building  a  97.3  million 
chancery  building  at  16th  Street  (the  his- 
toric Embassy  Row)  smd  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nues, N.  W.,  and  the  newspapers  published 
pictures  showing  Dean  Rusk  turning  the 
first  shovelful  of  earth. 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.  In  the  advanced  states 
of  planning  to  locate  on  the  Mt.  Alto  site. 

3.  Sweden,  Mexico,  and  other  nations  are 
planning  to  locate  on  the  Wolman  Tract  of 
16  acres  near  American  University. 

4.  In  his  opinion  of  March  20,  1967  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  D.C.,  Charles  T.  Duncan 
said  in  his  first  paragraph:  "The  question 
Is  whether.  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  October  13,  1964 
.  .  .  certain  foreign  governments  may  con- 
struct diplomatic  chanceries  on  properties 
in  residential  districts  which  they  have 
owned  for  several  years  and  which  were 
Eu:quired  for  such  purpose.  The  countries  in- 
volved are  New  Zealand,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Prance,  India  and  Italy."  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  your  Administration  has  not 
sought  to  get  the  Pulbright  Act  of  October 
13,  1964  amended  so  these  nations  could 
build  on  their  own  land. 

5.  Corporation  Counsel  Duncan's  opinion 
says  (page  5)  that:  "Prior  to  November  15, 
1957,  the  terminal  date  for  notification,  21 
governments  had,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  formally  advised  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions of  their  Intention  to  use  eventually 
for  chancery  purposes  land  either  already 
acquired  or  In  the  process  of  being  acquired. 
Such  countries  were  listed  In  an  order  Is- 
sued on  February  17,  1958  (Order  No.  37)  by 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Licenses 
and  Inspections  as  being  exempt  from  the 
above-mentioned  Commissioners'  Order."  We 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  honor 
this  commitment,  and  that  a  very  important 
principle  is  involved.  It  Is  not  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  a  principle  we  have  always  lived 
by,  which  Is  that  our  nation's  word  is  as 
good  as  our  bond. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  Administration 
plan  to  locate  the  diplomatic  enclave  at 
Washington  Circle,  and  H.R.  7415  and  S. 
1301  to  enact  this  discredited  idea  into  law 
because  is  would  displace  300  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  5000  Jobs,  40  small 
businesses  (at  the  very  time  Vice  President 
Humphrey  is  calUng  on  the  private  sector  to 
provide  20,000  Jobs  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
violence  this  summer  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal). It  wUl  eliminate  95,000,000  in  taxes  to 
the  District  and  Federal  Governments  at  the 
very  time  you  have  asked  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  payment  and  the  House 
has  passed  such  le^slatlon.  It  will  dis- 
astrously   weaken    the    private   sector,    and 


continue  and  enlarge  the  Administration's 
consistent  and  unremitting  efforts  to  elim- 
inate the  private  sector  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  think  that  yovir  posposal  (for  an  Inter- 
national Center  at  Washington  Circle  pre- 
sented in  S.  1301  and  HJl.  7415)  is  totally 
unfair,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  largest  holder  of  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  land  on 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  site,  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory site,  and  other  Federal  holdings 
could  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the 
OAS  and  the  chanceries  of  Foreign  govern- 
ments; but  the  Federal  government  seem* 
unwilling  to  donate  Its  own  land  which 
wouldn't  cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  urge  you  to  reexamine 
your  proposal  for  a  diplomatic  chancery 
enclave  at  Washington  Circle  In  the  light  of 
this  paper  (setting  forth  the  real  needs  of 
the  OAS),  and  your  pledge  to  the  American 
people  that  the  legislation  you  would  rec- 
ommend on  this  matter  would  be  "consistent 
with  the  legitimate  Interests  of  District 
citizens". 

Further,  because  of  the  Importance  of  good 
relations  with  the  South  American  nations 
at  this  time,  we  think  It  behooves  your 
Administration  to  give  them  at  least  as  fine 
a  site  as  that  being  provided  (by  the  United 
States)  the  U.S.S.R.  at  Mt.  Alto,  and  we 
think  this  test  Is  met  (outstanding)  by  the 
expanded  Shapiro  Tract. 

OAS  officials  advised  lu  they  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  owners  of  several  large 
tracts  of  land  In  the  District  and  they  had 
expressed  an  interest  In  all  of  them.  It  is 
widely  known  In  real  estate  circles  that  OAS 
wants  to  go  anywhere  but  the  Sealtest  Dairy 
site,  we  have  learned  from  leading  members 
of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  out  In  this  letter, 
and  the  letter  from  Stephen  J.  PoUak  from 
the  White  House  on  April  25,  cited  above, 
we  find  it  alarming  that  Chief  of  Protocol 
James  Symington,  the  District  Commission- 
ers, and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission have  been  completely  unvrilllng  to 
consider  the  manifest  needs  of  the  OAS 
which  could  easily  be  accommodated  at  the 
expanded  30-acre  Shapiro  Tract.  The  alarm 
of  the  OAS  In  being  made  a  part  of  a  devel- 
opment which  Includes  international  hotels, 
office  buildings,  shops,  restaurants,  and  clubs 
(subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
country)  against  their  will  would  indicate 
that  there  are  factors  at  work  which  do  not 
appear  to  the  general  public  and  the  tax- 
payers in  this  situation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  Fbain,  Coordinator. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3,  1967] 

Upper   Massachusetts   Aventte   Chancebt 

Plan  Is  Debated 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Neighboring  citizens  groups  gave  strong 
support  yesterday  to  a  plan  to  put  five  chan- 
ceries in  a  16-acre  tract  on  upper  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  nw.  But  a  man  who  feared 
"ghettolzatlon"  of  foreign  embassies  in 
Washington  opposed  the  plan  at  a  Zoning 
Conmiission  hearing. 

Jerry  Wolman,  sportsman  and  real  estate 
developer,  hopes  to  turn  the  tract  between 
New  Mexico  avenue  and  Massachusetts  above 
McComb  street  into  a  home  for  the  missions 
of  Sweden,  Mexico,  France  and  two  other 
countries.  He  needs  special  permission  from 
the  Zoning  Commission  to  do  so. 

Nearby  citizens — who  have  opposed  pro- 
posals to  build  high-rise  apartments  on  the 
site  In  the  past — testified  yesterday  that  Wol- 
man's  land  would  be  an  ideal  site  for  the 
chanceries  so  many  countries  want  to  build 
here. 

But  Eugene  Ford,  a  real  estate  broker 
working  on  a  project  to  turn  McLean  Gar- 
dens— now  a  northwest  apartment  develop- 
ment— Into  a  chancery  enclave,  said  the  Wol- 
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man  plan  would.  In  effect,  skim  off  the  cream 
of  chancery- hunting  nations,  leaving  the 
poorer  ones  behind. 

Ford  warned  against  creating  a  situation 
In  which  poorer  countries  foimd  themselves 
segregated  both  from  the  rest  of  Washington 
and  from  the  wealthier,  older  nations. 

This  Is  a  principal  theme  of  those  pushing 
the  McLean  Gardens  plan.  These  Interests, 
represented  by  former  New  Dealer  Thomas  G. 
Corcoran,  contend  that  their  30-acre  site 
could  accommodate  most  or  all  the  countries 
that  want  new  chanceries. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  also  opposed  the  Wolman  plan, 
challenging  both  Its  legality  under  the  zon- 
ing laws  and  the  appropriateness  of  chan- 
ceries on  upper  Massachusetts  avenue. 

One  witness  at  yesterday's  hearing  was  J.  J. 
de  Dardel,  Minister  of  the  Swedish  embassy 
here.  Sweden  already  has  plans  for  a  chan- 
cery that  It  would  like  to  put  on  one  of  the 
five  plots  Wolman  wants  to  divide  his  tract 
Into. 

France  and  Mexico  are  also  reported  to  be 
very  Interested.  France  would  apparently  like 
to  build  a  large  new  chancery  In  a  5-acre 
piece  of  Wolman's  land  that  faces  Massachu- 
setts avenue. 

State  Department  officials  have  expressed 
satisfaction  with  Wolman's  plan.  The  Zon- 
ing Commission  can  approve  it,  despite  the 
Planning  Commission's  opposition,  If  It 
wants  to. 

iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  29,  1967] 
Public    Zoning    Hearing    Set    on    Wolman 
Embassies  Plan 
(By  Lee  Flor) 

The  District  Zoning  Commission  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  Wednesday  on  a  contro- 
versial proposal  to  grant  special  zoning  to 
permit  five  embassies  or  chanceries  to  be  lo- 
cated at  4200  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 

The  request  for  special  zoning,  made  by 
developer  Jerry  Wolman,  is  being  supported 
by  key  civic  groups,  including  the  Spring 
Valley-Wesley  Heights  Citizens  Association, 
which  feels  the  chancery  complex  Is  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  The  association  feels  the  16- 
acre  site  would  be  developed  anyway  and  that 
present  zoning  permits  apartment  towers 
that  would  be  90  feet  high  and  would  be  in- 
compatible with  surrounding  residential 
areas. 

But  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, which  has  no  veto  power  over  zon- 
ing, reviewed  the  proposal  yesterday  under 
regulations  which  require  Its  advice  on  zon- 
ing proposals. 

The  planning  commission  rejected  the  Idea. 

Wolman  tried  last  year  to  get  existing  high- 
rise  zoning  on  the  16-acre  site  Increased,  so 
he  could  build  a  $30  million  apartment  com- 
plex there.  The  zoning  commission  turned 
him  down. 

Now  Wolman  has  told  the  zoning  commis- 
sion that  at  least  three  governments  have 
Indicated  an  Interest  In  placing  chanceries  on 
the  site.  They  are  Sweden,  Prance  and  Mexico. 

The  16  acres  should  be  used  for  residential 
use,  and  the  proposed  use  for  embassies  and 
chanceries  is  a  violation  of  the  proposed 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  District,  the 
commission  argued. 

Lt.  Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss  Jr.,  assistant  Dis- 
trict engineer  commissioner  who  was  rep- 
resenting the  District  on  the  commission, 
pointed  out  that  existing  zoning  already  per- 
mits high  rise  apartments  and  commercial 
use. 

The  planning  commission,  at  the  urging  of 
Walter  Louchhelm,  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe 
Jr.,  two  private  citizens  on  the  conunisslon, 
passed  the  resolution  advising  against  the 
embassy-chancery  rezoning. 

Prentiss  pointed  out  that  their  stand  was 
unreasonable.  He  said  that  to  "down-zone" 
the  site  from  its  present  zoning  for  800  to 


900  apartment  tmlts  to  20  to  60  single-family 
houses  would  mean  the  District  would  have 
to  compensate  Wolman  for  the  loss  In  value. 

STATES     citizen     POSITION 

Prentiss  also  said  that  citizen  groups  were 
in  favor  of  the  embassy-chancery  site  pro- 
posal, feeling  that  It  would  be  better  than 
having  high  rise  apartments  In  their  midst. 

John  W.  Gill,  chairman  of  the  zoning  com- 
mittee of  the  Spring  Valley-Wesley  Heights 
Citizens  Association,  said  today  his  organi- 
zation felt  the  Wolman  embassy-chancery 
proposal  was  better  than  having  high  rise 
apartments.  Gill  was  a  leader  In  the  fight 
to  oppose  the  Wolman  proposal  last  year 
for  higher  density. 

"We  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  plan,"  Gill 
said.  The  embassies-chanceries  site  "would 
be  an  asset  as  far  as  the  District  Ls  con- 
cerned," he  added. 

The  zoning  commission  has  a  great  deal  of 
pwwer  over  the  type  of  development,  the 
specific  style  of  building  and  how  buffer 
zones  and  plantings  could  be  used  to  blend 
the  new  chanceries  and  embassies  Into  the 
neighborhood.  Gill  said.  The  zoning  com- 
mission would  be  expected  to  use  these 
powers  to  protect  the  neighborhood,  he 
added. 

The  hearing  Wednesday  will  start  at  10 
a.m.  In  room  500  of  the  District  Building. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  14, 

1967] 

New  Site  Offered  for  Chanceries 

A  proposal  to  use  the  McLean  Gardens 
tract  in  northwest  Washington  for  the  con- 
troversial proposed  Chancery  enclave  has 
been  presented  to  the  State  Department,  a 
Department  spokesman  said  yesterday. 

Proposal  brochures  have  been  prepared 
setting  a  $19,400,000  price  for  30.23  acres  of 
the  apartment  house-dormitory  complex 
bounded  by  Wisconsin  Avenue,  38th  Street, 
Newark  Street  and  Glover  Archbold  Park. 

These  figures  appear  in  the  brochure  pre- 
pared by  architect  Chloethial  Woodard 
Smith  &  Associates,  calling  the  site  the  "best 
solution  for  International  center."  Ehigene 
Ford,  consultant  for  the  owners,  the  Palrmac 
Corp.,  said  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  the 
State  Department  based  on  studies  by  Mrs. 
Smith. 

The  brochure  said  "the  owner  proposed 
to  offer  the  tract  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
exchange  for  the  note  now  being  held  by  the 
Treasury  for  $19,400,000  secured  in  part  by 
McLean  Gardens." 

"We  Just  couldn't  consider  selling  it  for 
less  than  the  mortgage  the  Government 
holds,"  Ford  said,  while  stating  that  no  for- 
mal offer  had  been  made. 

Ford  said  the  Smith  study  was  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department  as  an  alternative 
In  the  event  that  bills  for  the  use  of  the 
Washington  Circle  area  as  an  enclave  site 
were  defeated. 

The  brochure  says  McLean  Gardens  meets 
all  criteria  for  an  International  center 
"better  than  any  other  site  suggested  to 
date." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  18,  1967] 

District  op  Columbia  Heads  Hit  1985  Plan 
AS  Not  Meeting  Needs:  NCPC  Proposal 
Viewed  as  Neglecting  City's  Economic 
and  Social  Problems 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

The  District  Commissioners  today  casti- 
gated the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission's proposed  1985  Plan  for  Washing- 
ton as  not  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  city  or  area. 

In  a  sharply  worded  letter,  the  commis- 
sioners charged  that  the  master  plan — which 
Is  still  to  be  put  Into  final  form — pays  little 
attention  to  solving  the  city's  economic  and 


social  problems,  relegating  these  issues  "to  a 
secondary  position  by  its  preoccupation  with 
the  details  of  urban  design  and  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  city." 

"The  Board  of  Commissioners,  after  re- 
viewing 'The  Proposed  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  the  National  Capital,"  Is  disturbed  that  it 
does  not  meet  our  urgent  community  needs 
and  particularly  that  it  gives  so  little  atten- 
tion toward  resolution  of  the  District's  gen- 
eral economic  health  and  the  revenue  des- 
perately needed  to  carry  out  city  programs." 
the  board  said  In  a  letter  signed  by  Commis- 
sioner Walter  N.  Tobrlner  to  Mrs.  James  H. 
Rowe  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  NCPC. 

see  views  as  shared 

The  commissioners  said  that  their  views 
are  shared  by  "numerous  individuals  and 
groups."  including  members  of  Congress,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Federal  City  Council,  the  Urban  League  and 
the  Washington  Planning  and  Housing 
Association. 

"Therefore,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
strongly  urges  the  Commission  to  revise  the 
present  document  in  response  to  these  con- 
cerns which  have  been  voiced  so  widely  in 
the  community,"  they  wrote. 

The  commissioners  agreed  with  the  NCPC 
view  that  Washington  is  a  city  of  "unparal- 
leled magnificence"  in  Its  monumental  build- 
ings, its  parklands  and  its  physical  setting. 

"But,  as  we  all  know,  It  Is  also  a  city  where 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  needs 
assistance  in  order  to  be  adequately  housed, 
wliere  povCTty  reduces  life  to  a  subsistence 
level,  where  the  crime  rate  prompts  national 
headlines  and  where  educational  needs  go 
unmet  year  after  year,"  they  pointed  out. 

These  problems,  the  commissioners  said, 
have  been  a  primary  concern  to  them  and 
will  require  continued  attention  by  the  new 
city  government. 

"Their  severity  and  urgency  demand  that 
they  also  constitute  a  central  concern  of  the 
proposed  comprehensive  plan  for  the  na- 
tional capital,"  they  continued. 

The  commissioners  then  went  on  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  things  the  planning  com- 
mission should  consider  In  a  revision.  It 
should,  they  said.  Include  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  land-use  policy  that 
will  foster  economic  development  for  the 
city  and  Its  people. 

The  District  government  and  the  Zoning 
Commission  should  be  able  to  turn  to  the 
plan  for  guidance  in  making  decisions  that 
would  stimulate  investment  In  property.  Im- 
proved employment  opportunities,  and  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  the  oommlEsioners 
said. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  prospects 
for  alternative  employment  opportunities, 
especially  In  blue-collar  employment. 

projection  called  unrealistic 

The  commissioners  made  this  a  specific 
request  charging  that  the  present  master 
plan's  "simple  projection  of  growth  in  fed- 
eral and  private  employment,  with  its  arbit- 
rary allocation  of  new  Jobs  In  the  District  and 
In  the  metropolitan  region,  appears  unrealis- 
tic to  the  city  government." 

The  commissioners  charged  that  the  other 
plan  severely  limits  the  land  available  in 
the  District  for  the  kind  of  commercial  and 
residential  development  that  would  create 
employment. 

They  also  accused  the  plan  of  containing 
"a  Utopian  emphasis  on  project  planning  and 
urban  design,  implying  reliance  on  public 
Intervention  and  programs  to  accomplish 
physical  development  objectives.  "It  seems 
obvious  that  the  city  government  cannot 
and  should  not  rely  mainly  on  time-consum- 
ing public  government  in  response  to  to- 
day's critical  needs,"  they  wrote. 

The  commissioners  also  said  it  Is  "inap- 
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proprlate  and  premature"  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  deal  with  detailed  Bite  plans 
for  such  areas  as  the  International  Center, 
the  National  Training  and  the  Anacostla 
Uptown  Center. 

UEVEMT7Z    LOSS    rSAREO 

Another  major  criticism,  they  said.  Is  that 
its  fallxire  to  promote  maximum  Investment 
in  property  will  curtail  the  growth  of  Dis- 
trict tax  revenues. 

"The  plan's  format  should  be  revised  to 
strengthen  it  as  a  policy  document  that 
charts  clearly  the  direction  for  guiding  the 
physlcaJ  development  of  the  city." 

Charles  H.  Conrad,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
said  today  he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of 
the  commissioners'  report. 

"We  h*ve  received  over  100  official  docu- 
ments commenting  on  the  proposals  so  far, 
plus  testimony  at  more  than  20  neighbor- 
hood meetings,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  welcome  the  District  Commissioners' 
ylewB,"  he  said. 

The  230-page,  80,000-word  1986  plan  is 
crammed  with  314  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
sketches  and  photographs  dealing  with  exist- 
ing conditions  and  proposals  for  changes 
through  1985. 

SECOND  or  THREE   STAGES 

The  projxjsed  plan  was  the  second  stage  of 
a  three-stage  process  expected  to  resiUt  in 
the  final  adoption  of  an  official  1985  com- 
prehensive plan  late  this  year. 

The  master-plan  proposals  call  for  16 
major  urban  renewal  areas  besides  four  now 
under  way,  construction  of  110,000  new 
housing  units,  and  numerous  public  and 
private  projects  to  support  an  expected  rise 
In  District  JolM  from  600.000  to  800.000  in 
the  next  20  years. 

At  the  time  the  proposed  plan  was  an- 
nounced. NCPC  officials  estimated  develop- 
ment cost  would  reach  98  billion  or  more, 
with  9S  billion  in  private  expenditure,  »1.2 
billion  In  District  public  works  funds,  and 
the  remainder  In  federal  spending  for  transit, 
urban  renewal,  highways  and  other  construc- 
tion. 

The  plan  proposes  sweeping  increases  In 
BUbsldlaed  housing  within  the  District,  and 
accommodations  to  social-policy  changes. 

More  than  60,000  units  of  additional  sub- 
sidized housing  are  urged  for  the  city  alone, 
pl^^8  a  stepped-up  program  of  school  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  recreation  space 
and  other  benefits  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  District  families. 

The  NCPC  docvunent  emphasizes  that 
housing  and  other  metropolitan  area  social 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  a  program  of  action 
that  is  "areawlde." 

The  commissioners  ended  their  sharp 
criticism  of  the  plan  by  offlering  the  resources 
of  the  city  government  to  the  NCPC  "In 
presenting  to  the  community  a  revised  plan 
for  adoption  that  addresses  Itself  to  the  cen- 
tral concerns  for  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  the  city." 


SYLACAUGA    HIGH    SCHOOL    GYM- 
NASTIC TEAM 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  American  athletes  have  brought 
home  a  majority  of  the  medals  from  the 
summer  Ol3nmpic  games.  Next  year  in 


Mexico  City,  there  will  be  another  in  the 
series  of  summer  Olympic  games,  and  the 
young  athletes  of  America  will  be  chal- 
lenged to  uphold  the  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican victory.  I  am  able  to  report  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  that  the  gym- 
nastic section  of  our  future  teams  can 
expect  a  shot  in  the  arm  from  my  home 
State  of  Alabama. 

Under  the  capable  and  efficient  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Tom  Calvin,  the  Sylacauga 
High  School  gymnastic  team,  of  Syla- 
cauga, Ala.,  has  grown  to  be  the  finest 
girl's  gymnastic  team  in  the  South.  I  say 
this  without  reservation  for  in  the  past 
2  years  this  group  of  girls  has  won  the 
Gulf  States  AAU  meet  in  Houston,  Tex., 
the  AAU  meet  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  and 
they  have  beat  in  dual  competition  the 
gymnastic  team  of  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity. Their  prominence  has  spread 
throughout  the  Nation  and  now  this 
prominence  will  be  spread  throughout 
the  world,  for  the  Sylacauga  High  School 
gymnastic  team  has  been  selected  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  a  goodwill 
tour  to  Europe  and  Asia  this  winter.  This 
tour  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  the  financial  backing 
of  the  Eastman  Foundation,  and  will  in- 
clude visits  to  six  countries. 

The  road  to  success  has  not  been  an 
easy  one  for  sacrifices  have  been  in  order. 
Each  day  after  school  the  team  has  prac- 
ticed for  several  hours,  many  weekends 
have  been  spent  either  practicing  or  away 
from  home  in  competition,  and  now  in 
preparation  for  the  tour,  the  team  is 
practicing  an  average  of  6  hours  a  day. 
Yet,  the  members  of  the  Sylacauga  High 
Gymnastic  Team  have  been  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  to  suffer  the 
pain  of  blisters  and  bruises,  and  I  think 
that  It  is  fitting  that  they  should  be  re- 
warded with  the  honor  of  representing 
our  Nation  in  a  world  tour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mrs.  Calvin 
for  she  has  gone  over  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  giving  unselfishly  of  her  time 
and  efforts  to  developing  this  great  team, 
and  I  commend  all  the  girls  that  have 
made  the  sacrifice  to  participate  on  the 
Sylacauga  High  School  gymnastic  team 
for  they  represent  the  best  of  American 
youth. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert,  for  the  Record,  a  column  from 
the  Sylacauga  Advance  that  tells  more 
about  this  great  team,  which  I  believe  wUl 
furnish  Alabama's  first  gold  medal  win- 
ner in  the  gymnastic  division  of  the  sum- 
mer Olympics. 

All  Expenses  Paid — SHS  Gymnasts  Wn-L 
TouK  Etjrope 

Mrs.  Tom  Calvin's  Sylacauga  High  School 
Gymnastic  Team  has  hit  the  Jackpot!  For 
when  December  18  rolls  around,  the  group 
wUl  be  boarding  a  plane  for  an  all  expense- 
paid  trip  to  ETorope. 

The  trip,  a  Goodwill  Tour,  is  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  State  Department  with  Eastman 
(Kodak)   Foundation  picking  up  the  tab. 

Mrs.  Calvin  said  yesterday  that  Dr.  Harland 
Clark  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  Sylacauga  gymnasts  to  go  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Clark  will  accompany  them. 

The  tour  will  include  stops  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Athens,  Pakistan  and  on  to  In- 
dia. The  main  demonstrations  by  the  team 


will  be  m  India  where  groups  from  many 
countries  will  appear. 

Mrs.  Calvin  will  be  accompanied  by  12 
girls.  In  addition  to  those  to  be  In  school 
this  year,  she  will  take  former  students  who 
will  be  in  college.  They  are  Mickey  Adams, 
SuSu  Sellers.  Lynn  Gunter  and  Ginger  Gun- 
ter.  Others  to  make  the  trip  will  be  Mellnda 
Cockerham,  Jane  Thompson,  Beverly  Miller, 
Cindy  Winters.  Leanna  Howard,  Lynn  Peters 
and  Karen  Field. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
SESSION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pwint  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted,  I  am  including  herewith, 
for   the   Information   of   Members   and 
others    Interested,    current    tabulations 
showing  in  summary  form  the  status  of 
the  appropriations  bills  of  the  session. 
house  actions 
Including  the  space  appropriation  bill 
as  reported  on  Friday,  which  the  House 
is    scheduled    to    consider    tomorrow, 
budget   requests   for   appropriations  of 
some  $138.6  billion  at  this  session  in  14 
bills  have  been  reduced  in  the  House  by 
$3,988,939,998.  Of  that  total,  $3,816,483,- 
298  was  cut  from  requests  in  the  12  bills 
dealing  with  fiscal  1968. 

Some  $9  billion-plus — roughly — of  ad- 
ditional appropriation  requests  are  yet 
to  be  reported  In  appropriation  bills 
dealing  with  military  construction,  for- 
eign assistance,  and  the  closing  supple- 
mental bUl.  These  bills  hinge  wholly  or 
almost  entirely  on  annual  authorization 
legislation  not  yet  enacted,  or  In  some 
instances  not  reported  from  committee. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
marking  time  on  them. 

senate  actions 
The  Senate  has  considered  seven  ap- 
propriation bills  during  the  session,  not 
counting  the  defense  bill  which  it  is  cur- 
rently considering.  They  Involve  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  of  some  $42.3 
billion  and  In  summary,  they  are  above 
the  appropriation  budget  requests  by  $1,- 
563,279,814.  This  Is  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  added  slightly  over 
$2  billion  to  the  House  amounts  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bUl.  That  bill 
is  pending  In  conference.  And  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  is 
also  pending  in  conference. 

FINAL    ACTIONS 

Five  bills  have  cleared  Congress  this 
session — two  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1967  and  three  regular  annual  bills  for 
fiscal  1968.  They  appropriate  $23,598,- 
639,802,  a  sum  $284,206,060  below  the 
corresponding  budget  requests.  Three  of 
the  five  bills  pertain  to  fiscal  1968,  and 
appropriated  $9,204,188,385,  a  reduction 
of  $145,182,825  from  the  requests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  two  tables — a 
summarization  of  the  totals  and  a  listing 
by  Individual  bills: 
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IDoes  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills.  All  figures 

are  rounded  amounts) 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1967 


Bills  for  fiscal  1968       Bills  for  tlie  session 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered ._ _ J14, 411, 000, 000      "$124,163,000,000  J138.574  000  000 

2.  Amounts  in  14  bills  passed  by  House 14,238,000,000         »>  120,347,000,000  134,585,000,000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests _ -173,000,000  -3,816,000.000  -3.989,000,000 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered , 14,533,000,000  *  27  795  000  000  42  328  000  000 

2.  Amounts  in  7  bills  passed  by  Senate 14,457,000,000  s  29, 434, 000, 000  43^  89l!000]  000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests —76,000,000  +1,639,000,000  +1,563,000,000 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  /  bills +219,000,000  +2,434,000,000  +2,653,000,000 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  appropriations  considered 14,533.000,000  9,349,000,000  23,882,000,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  5  bills  enacted 14,394,000,000  9,204,000,000  23,598,000,000 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests -139,000,000  -145,000,000  -284,000,000 

1  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,512,066,-      $980,000,000;  House  bill,  $925,000,000)  and  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75  000  000: 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1%8.  House  bill,  $65,000,000).  Also  includes  NASA  bill  as  reported  from  committee. 

■  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget,         '  And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget 

$4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  AUG.  21,  1967 
(Does  not  Include  any  "back-door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations'  under  previous  legislation.  Does  Include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills) 


nis  for  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury-Post  Office 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  payments ,. 

Federal  loan  appropriation 

Interior 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations 

Independent  offices-HUD 

Contract  authorization 

Labor-HEW 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary 

Legislative 

Agriculture 

Loan  authorization 

Defense 

Transportation 

Public  works 

NASA 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance 

Supplemental  (poverty,  other  deferred  items;  usual  sup- 
plementals) 

Subtotal,  1968  bills 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

House 


$7,613,787,000 


Passed  House 


Budget  estimates 

considered  by 

Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Enacted 


(+)or(-),  latest 

action  compared 

to  budget 


63, 

<9, 

1, 443, 

(30, 

!»10,804, 

(40, 

» 13, 322, 

«  2, 342, 

231, 

5  5,021, 

(859, 

71,584, 

« 1,718, 

4,867, 

5,100, 

'2.937 


•(2. 
'(3, 


818, 
(") 


499,000 

600,000 

793,000 

700,000) 

642, 700 

000,000) 

603,000 

942,000 

311,132 

097,400 

600,000) 

000,000 

618,772 

813,000 

000,000 

000,000) 

736,000) 


$7,499,230,000 

59, 499, 000 

48,100,000 

1,365,310,150 

(16,200,000) 

«»  10,013,178,782 


$7,615,148,000  $7,555,167,000 


1,458,218,000 
(30,700,000) 


1, 399, 359,  550 
(16,200,000) 


1,382,848,350 
(16,200,000) 


•  13,137,488,000 

»  2, 194, 026,  500 

228,089,952 

'4,770,580,950 

(859, 600, 000) 

70, 295, 200, 000 

« 1,530, 198,372 

4,622,922,000 

•4,583,400,000 


>  13,424,146,000 


13,421,660,000 


276,005,210 
•5,021,097,400 
(859,600,000) 


275,885,804 
I  6, 782, 529, 789 
(909,000,000) 


$7,545,641,000  —$69,507,000 


-4,000,000 

-1,500,000 

-75,369,650 

(-14,500,000) 

-791,463,918 

(-40,000,000) 

-2,486,000 

-148,915,500 

-306. 175 

+1,761,432,389 

(+49,400,000) 

-1,288,800,000 

-188,420,400 

-244,891,000 

'-516,600,000 


275,699,035 


Uls  for  fiscal  1967: 

Defense  supplemental  (Vietnam). 
2d  supplemental 


Subtotal,  1%7  bills. 


124,163,707,004 


12,275,870,000 
2,134,932,833 

14,410,802,833 


120,347,223,706 


12,196,520,000 
2,041,826,133 

14,238,346,133 


27,794,614,610 


12,275,870,000 
2,257,604,652 

14,533,474,652 


29, 434, 602, 143 


12, 196, 520, 000 
2, 260, 246, 933 

14,456,766,933 


9,204,188,385        -1,570,827,254 


12, 196,  520. 000 
2,197,931,417 

14,394,451,417 


Cuinulatlve  appropriation  totals  for  the  session: 

House  (14  bills) 

Senate  (7  bills) 

Enacted  (5  bills) 


138, 574, 509, 837         1 34, 585, 569, 839 


42, 328, 089, 262 
23, 882, 845, 862 


43,891,369,076 


23,598,639,802 


-79, 350, 000 
-59,673,235 

-139.023.235 


-3.988,939,998 

+  1,563,279,814 
-284,206,060 


■  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15,212,066,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  (All  forms  of  permanent  new  obligational  authority  for  1968  were  tenta- 
tively estimated  in  the  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

Mncludes  advance  funding  for  Fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget. 
WO  000,000;  House  bill,  $925,000,000). 

'And  participatkin  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Independent  offices-HUD,  $3,235,000,000 
"budget  estimates  and  $881,000,000  in  House  bill;  Labor-HEW  $115,000,000  in  budget  estimates 
»M)Housebill;State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and 


House  bill;  Agriculture,  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700  000.000  in  Senate 
bill.  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000;  total  in  House  bills,  $1,946,000,000; 
total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,000,000. 

<  Includes  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1%9  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  (budget,  $75,000,000; 
House  bill,  $65,000,000). 

'  As  reported  from  committee. 

■  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideration  in  the  committee 

'  Several  billions. 


CBS    REPORT    ON    THE    NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  on  the  CBS  morning  news 
^th  Charles  Kiu-lat  substituting  for 
Joseph  Bennlng,  I  was  very  Impressed 
*ith  the  coverage  of  the  National  Guard 


at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  I  thought  this  cov- 
erage was  factual,  and  clearly  explained 
the  National  Guard's  problems. 

The  main  points  that  were  expressed 
In  this  news  report  were : 

First,  that  the  Guard  Is  now  required 
to  have  72  hoLirs  of  riot  training,  whereas, 
before  the  training  program  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Included  only 
a  few  hours  of  civil  defense  Instruction 
and  no  specific  riot  training. 

Second,  It  was  stated  that  the  Guard 
actually  did  not  have  enough  equipment 
to  do  a  thorough  Job  of  riot  control.  They 
originally  were  not  given  enough  equip- 
ment,    especially     In     commimlcatlon 


equipment,  and  since  the  Vietnam  war, 
even  more  of  their  radio  equipment  was 
taken  for  Vietnam. 

Third,  more  specific  Instructions  were 
given  on  when  to  shoot  or  when  not  to 
shoot. 

The  Guard  has  been  unduly  criticized 
by  the  news  media  and  others  on  their 
actions  in  the  riots,  mainly  on  hearsay 
evidence.  Certainly,  there  were  Isolated 
cases  where,  as  you  stated,  an  officer 
should  have  been  with  a  small  unit  of 
men  at  a  street  Junction,  or  the  officer's 
Instructions  should  have  been  more 
clearly  stated  or  given  in  written  form. 

As  a  former  commander  In  the  Na- 
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tional  Guard,  I  have  been  quite  disturbed 
over  the  criticism  the  National  Guard 
has  received  during  these  riots,  when 
actually  95  percent  of  the  time,  the 
Guard  milts  have  saved  the  day. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  forget  the  tra- 
dition and  wonderful  heritage  of  the 
National  Guard  which  dates  back  to 
George  Washington,  who  was  a  guards- 
man, and  comes  right  along  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
and  then  World  War  I  and  n,  the  Korean 
war,  and  now  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

You  know,  the  guardsman  has  a  pretty 
rough  time,  in  that  he  has  to  learn  his 
regular  combat  assignment  and  then  lie 
has  to  leam  how  to  face  his  own  brother 
In  civil  disturbances,  and  he  has  to  be 
able  to  protect  himself  without  imneces- 
sarlly  causing  the  loss  of  lives. 

I  again  commend  the  CBS  News  for 
Its  very  docimiented  news  report  this 
morning. 

NASA  APPROPRIATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hunoate]  may  extend  his 
remarka  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJeotkHi  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation's  economy  la 
threatened  by  inflation  and  when  we  are 
spending  $24  billion  annuaUy  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  am  particularly  struck  by 
the  more  than  $4  Ms  bUllon  which  will 
soon  be  requested  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  AdministraUon  for 
fiscal  1968.  ,      », .  „ » 

As  an  example  of  untimely  NASA 
spending.  $21,100,000  of  the  funds  re- 
quested are  to  be  devoted  to  research 
directly  applicable  to  the  supersonic 
tran^wrt  project.  Flight  testing  involved 
In  this  project  aggravates  the  sonic  boom 
problem  which  has  existed  for  10  years. 
Meanwhile,  no  effective  solution  has 
been  found  or  sought  to  the  property  in- 
convenience dealt  the  residential  pub- 
lic by  these  erratic  disturbances.  Before 
mcoe  millions  are  poured  Into  super- 
s<mic  transport,  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  solving  the  problems 
created  thus  far  by  this  costly  innova- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  scrutinize  the 
NASA  appropriation  legislation  care- 
fully and  to  vote  against  it. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  STILL  BAR- 
GAIN FOR  TYPICAL  AMERICAN 
WORKER 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr,  Bolahd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 


a  progressive  piece  of  legislation.  HJl. 
12080.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967.  providing  a  12Mt-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  to  23  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Although  I  object  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  the  aid  for  families  with 
dependent  cliildren  and  the  medicaid 
sections,  I  supported  and  voted  for  the 
legislation.  We  have  come  a  long  way  In 
the  field  of  social  security  since  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  signed 
the  original  Social  Security  Act  into  law 
on  August  14,  1935,  which  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  made  reference  to  so  eloquently 
just  a  few  days  ago. 

The  proponents  and  critics  of  social 
security  have  written  and  said  much 
about  this  program  since  the  original 
bin  passed  Congress  in  1935.  The  VS. 
News  Si  World  Report,  In  its  August  14, 
1967  issue,  contained  an  article  on  so- 
cial security  under  the  heading  "Is  So- 
cial Security  Still  a  Bargain?"  In  clear, 
simple  language  and  with  imcomplicated 
illustrations,  this  article  indicates  that 
social  security  is  well  worth  the  money 
a  typical  American  worker  pays  into  the 
fimd,  and  It  is  a  bargain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  article  and  examples 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Is  Social  SECxnuTT  Still  a  Basoain? 
How  good  a  buy  is  your  Social  Security? 
In  the  long  run.  is  the  system  worth  what 
you  put  in? 

Such  questions  take  on  new  urgency  with 
a  rise  in  payroll  taxes,  forcing  everybody  to 
raise  his  ante,  on  the  threshold. 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  program,  with  all  its 
ramifications,  turns  up  some  surprising  an- 
swers for  those  awaiting  pay-out  day. 

A  new  rise  In  Social  Security  pensions 
and  payroll  taxes  has  been  draftecl  in  Con- 
gress, and  once  more  people  are  asking  some 
old,  familiar  questions: 

Is  Social  Security  really  a  good  buy  for  the 
typical  American  worker  and  his  family? 
Do  people  get  their  money's  worth? 
Could    a   man    do   better   with    a   private 
ann\ilty  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  wife 
In  old  age? 

The  answers  vary,  of  course,  from  one 
person  to  another — depending  on  age,  family 
situation,  and  such  circumstances  as  the 
number  of  years  in  active  worli  and  In 
retirement. 

However,  some  broad  conclusions  can  be 
stated — 

The  vast  majority  of  people  now  working 
on  jobs  covered  by  Social  Security  will  draw 
lieneflts  far  In  excess  of  what  they  have 
paid  or  wlU  pay  in  taxes  during  working 
years. 

In  most  cases,  the  return  will  be  larger 
than  the  combined  tax  payments  of  the 
worker  and  his  employer. 

Boon  for  retired.  Social  Security  Is  a  real 
bargain  for  people  already  retired,  soon  to 
retire,  or  well  along  In  years. 

The  system  also  favors  workers  with  low 
Incomes. 

ETven  the  young  man  who  rtarta  out  today 
on  a  working  career  of  40  years,  paying  the 
maximum  payroll  tax  the  whole  time,  has  a 
good  chance  of  getting  more  money  back 
than  he  and  his  employer  pay  Into  the 
system. 

This  Is  especially  true  If  allowance  is  made 
for  the  value  of  extra  protections  that  Social 
Secortty  offers  agninst  the  hazards  of  life — 
pensions  for  disabled  workers,  benefits  for 
the  dependents  of  a  worker  who  dies  before 
retirement  age,  hospital  and  nursing-home 
crare  in  old  age,  and  so  on. 


How  you  will  make  out.  All  this,  and  more, 
emerges  from  a  new  study  of  the  American 
people's  stake  In  the  Social  Security  system, 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Unit  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report." 

The  examples  given  In  the  chart  on  these 
pages  show  how  people  in  various  situations 
will  make  out  on  their  Investment  In  Social 
Secvu-ity. 

No  allowance  is  made  In  these  examples 
for  the  Increases  in  taxes  and  benefits  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  August  2.  However,  those  changes 
will  not  alter  the  general  ratio  of  taxes  to 
benefits,  because  both  will  go  up  proportion- 
ately. Thus,  the  broad  conclusions  stated 
here  will  apply  under  a  new  law  just  the  same 
as  under  present  law. 

Note  also  that  the  benefits  shown  by  the 
examples  in  the  chart  are  retirement  and  sur- 
vivors' payments  only.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  value  of  disability  Insurance  or  medi- 
care. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
TVile  that  Social  Security  is  a  good  buy  from 
the  individual's  standpoint.  Some  people  get 
back  little  or  nothing  for  the  taxes  they 
pay. 

One  is  a  worker  who  dies  before  retirement, 
leaving  no  dependents  to  draw  a  survivors' 
benefits.  The  worker's  estate  gets  a  modest 
death  benefit,  and  that  Is  all. 

A  working  wife  may  never  draw  benefits 
based  on  the  payroll  taxes  she  herself  paid  as 
a  worker.  In  many  Instances,  a  woman  will 
find  that  she  does  better  to  be  pensioned  as 
the  wife  of  a  retired  worker. 

Then  there  are  a  good  many  i>eople  who 
Just  never  retire.  Doctors,  lawyers,  business- 
men, farmers  and  others  often  go  on  working 
In  old  age,  and  never  claim  pensions  from 
Social  Security. 

Even  tbeee  people,  however,  have  the  id- 
vantage  of  protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Disability  insurance,  for  example,  can  be 
Important.  A  wwker  Is  eligible  at  any  age. 
Conceivably,  a  man  starting  In  mid -twenties 
could  draw  a  full  family  pension  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

Payments  to  children.  Survivors'  benefits 
over  a  period  of  years  can  run  Into  big  figures. 
Payments  to  each  child,  In  the  event  of  the 
father's  death,  are  made  untU  he  or  she 
reaches  age  18 — or  age  22  If  still  In  school. 
When  the  children  go  off  the  rolls,  their 
mother  does  too,  but  at  age  60  she  starts 
drawing  a  widow's  i>ension  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  All  told,  such  a  family  might  draw  as 
much  as  $75,000,  $80,000,  even  $100,000  in 
return  for  a  modest  sum  paid  by  the  worker 
In  payroll  taxes  during  his  lifetime.  It  la  es- 
timated that  the  aggregate  value  of  survivors' 
Insurance  protection  alone  Is  730  billion 
dollars. 

Of  every  $1  paid  In  taxes  for  Social  Security, 
about  28  cents  Is  for  survivors'  protection  and 
disability  Insurance.  A«  for  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing-home benefits,  a  person  does  not  need 
to  retire  to  qualify.  People  who  are  older  than 
65  are  entitled  to  this  coverage  even  If  they 
continue  working. 

Importance  of  medicare.  In  case  of  sever* 
or  prolonged  illness,  medicare  could  be  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  whole  Social  Se- 
curity system. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  wide  and  growing  rang* 
of  coverage  under  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram. No  private  insurance  company  offers 
such  benefits. 

If  Social  Security  is  such  a  bargain— with 
valuable  protection  piled  on  top  of  the  prom- 
ise of  benefits  exceeding  tax  payments  for 
nearly  every  worker — how  can  the  system 
make  ends  meet?  Is  It  In  danger  of  going 
broke? 

To  begin  with.  It  should  be  understood 
that  Social  Security  has  other  Income  he- 
sides  the  worker's  payroll-tax  payments. 
Those  payments  are  matched  by  the  em- 
ployer. Then,  too,  the  system  draws  Interest 
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on  the  reserve  fund,  which  Is  about  22  bil- 
lion dollars. 

This  also  is  Important:  Social  Security  fi- 
nancing is  arranged  In  such  a  w%y  that  each 
generation  supftorts  the  benefits  of  the  next 
older  generation. 

For  past  generations.  In  other  words, 
people  now  working  pay  just  enough  In  So- 
cial Security  taxes  each  year  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  year's  benefits  to  those  already 
retired  and  to  the  dependents  of  deceased 
workers. 

No  generation  quite  pays  Its  way  on  So- 
cial Security,  but  the  next  generation  makes 
up  the  difference. 

In  addition,  as  noted,  there  are  those  who 
pay  taxes  but  draw  little  or  no  benefits. 
Those  taxes  help  to  maintain  the  reserve 
fund  at  approximately  the  amount  needed 
for  one  year's  benefits. 

If  the  system  were  to  run  into  financial 
trouble  some  day,  there  appears  to  be  little 
if  any  doubt  that  Congress  would  come  to 
the  rescue.  Pensions  unquestionably  would 
be  paid,  even  If  it  became  necessary  to  fi- 
nance them  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Another  Important  point  bearing  on  the 
question  of  how  good  a  buy  Social  Security 
Is  for  the  typical  virorker :  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, benefits  have  become  just  about  Infla- 
tlonproof. 

Congress  has  a  history  of  Increasing  pen- 
sions and  survivors'  payments  as  living  costs 
have  risen  over  the  years. 

How  revenues  grow.  Taxes  have  been  in- 
creased too,  to  help  pay  for  higher  pensions. 
But  payroll-tax  revenue  at  each  step  In  the 
rising  rate  level  of  recent  years  has  been 
higher  than  anticipated,  because  wages  and 
salaries  have  kept  going  up.  This  has  meant 
more  pay  to  tax,  and  thus  more  revenue  to 
support  Social  Security. 

In  Congress,  there  have  been  repeated  de- 
mands for  an  "escalator  clause"  in  the  law 
to  Increase  pensions  automatically  as  living 
costs  rise. 

So  far,  Congress  has  shied  away  from  any 
automatic  escalator,  but  has  voted  five  gen- 
eral raises  In  benefits  since  1950.  The  Increase 
now  being  voted  vrtll  be  No.  6. 

In  this  17-year  period,  benefits  have  In- 
creased faster  than  living  costs,  and  im- 
portant new  benefits  have  been  added  to  the 
program. 

Congress  keeps  watch.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that,  In  the  future.  Congress  will 
keep  coming  through  as  necessary  to  preserve 
the  buying  power  of  pensions. 

What  if  a  man  could  Invest  privately  all 
the  money  that  he  and  his  employer  pay  In 
Social  Security  taxes  over  a  working  span  of 
40  years  or  so?  It  would  be  possible,  vrith 
such  investments,  to  build  up  a  handsome 
retirement  fund  of  his  own.  It  Is  conceivable 
that,  with  fortunate  Investments,  he  could 
get  a  better  return  than  he  can  expect  from 
Social  Security. 

The  experts,  however,  point  to  some  ad- 
vantages of  Social  Security  over  private  in- 
vestment. Prices  of  common  stocks  rise  and 
'all  with  business  actlvty,  confidence,  and 
profits.  Bonds  do  not  offer  protection  against 
Inflation.  Real  estate  Investment  Is  risky. 
Private  Insurance  to  offer  the  same  kind  of 
multiple  benefits  and  protection  as  does 
Social  Security  cannot  be  htid. 

Thus,  the  experts  on  Social  Security  main- 
tain that,  while  the  program  is  no  substitute 
for  private  investments  or  Insurance,  it  does 
provide  the  assurance  of  a  modest  Income 
and  protection  for  millions  at  cost  lower 
than  can  be  had  In  any  other  way. 

In  fact,  for  some,  mlnlmiun  Social  Security 
has  been  provided  without  any  cost  at  all. 

Special  benefits.  Under  changes  in  the  law 
enacted  In  1966,  some  people  72  or  older  were 
given  a  special  benefit  of  $35  a  month  even 
though  they  never  had  worked  under  Social 
Security.  Others  who  were  covered  for  only  a 


short  time  and  paid  only  nominal  taxes  be- 
came eligible  for  the  special  benefit  In  1965. 

Many  people  in  years  past  have  been  able 
to  retire  on  small  pensions  after  paying  as 
little  as  $100  or  less  In  Social  Security  taxes. 

Large  numbers  of  retired  couples  now  draw 
more  In  retirement  benefits  each  month  than 
they  paid  in  taxes  during  their  working 
years. 

Those  are  the  extreme  cases,  and  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  point  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  welfare,  as  well  as  in- 
surance, in  the  Social  Security  system. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  people,  even 
those  who  will  pay  the  maximum  taxes  in 
years  to  come.  Social  Security  turns  out  to 
be  a  good  buy.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  under  the  new  law  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

What  Social  Security  Costs  You — What 
You  Get  Back  :  Six  Examples 

Taxes  and  benefits  under  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance.  The  payroU 
tax  for  medicare  is  Included  In  the  tax  fig- 
ures but  no  medicare  payments  are  In- 
cluded in  the  benefits. 

Example  1 : 

An  employe  who  paid  the  maximtim  Social 
Security  tax  from  the  time  the  program 
started  In  1937  until  he  retired  In  1948  at 
age  65.  His  wife  Is  the  same  age. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employe $330 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employer 330 

Total  taxes  paid 660 

Benefits  paid  to  retired  couple  so 
far  - 29,342 

Example  2 : 

An  employe  who  paid  the  maximum  tax  for 
30  years  before  retiring  last  January  1.  Both 
the  worker  and  hlB  wife  at  retirement  were  65 
years  old. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employe $2,  383 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employer 2,  383 

Total  taxes  paid 4,766 

Benefits  to  be  drawn  by  the  couple, 
assuming  both  live  out  their  nor- 
mal life  expectancy 37,  316 

Example  3: 

A  widower  with  no  dependents  who  paid 
the  maximum  tax  as  an  employe  for  30  years 
before  retiring  last  January  1  at  the  age  of 
65. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employe $2,  383 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employer 2,  383 

Total   taxes  paid 4,766 

Benefits  If  he  dies  at  age  70,  6  yearb 
after  retirement 8, 164 

Example  4: 

Another  widower  with  no  dependents,  now 
age  52,  who  pays  the  maximum  tax  as  an 
employe  for  43  years  before  retiring  In  1980. 

Taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  employe $6,  766 

Taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 6,  766 

Total  taxes  to  be  paid 13,  632 

Benefits  to  be  drawn  by  the  retired 
worker  If  he  dies  at  age  75,  6  years 
after  retirement 9, 180 

Example  5 : 

A  young  salaried  worker  who  paid  the 
maximum  tax  from  1957  unUl  his  death  last 
January  at  age  32.  His  wife,  age  28,  and  two 
children,  7  and  3,  survive  him. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  employee $1,546 

Taxes  paid  by  his  employer 1,646 

Total  taxes  paid 3.092 


Benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  family: 

Death  benefit,  lump  sum 266 

Benefits  payable  to  1968,  when  chU- 

dren  finish  college 62,622 

Benefits  to  widow  starting  at  age  60 
assuming  she  lives  out  her  nor- 
mal  life   expectancy 24,380 

Total   benefits 87,257 

Example  6: 

A  young  lawyer  who  starts  practicing  In 
1967  at  age  25,  and  pays  the  maximum  tax 
until  he  retires  in  the  year  2007.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  vrill  then  be  65. 

Taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  lawyer  as 

a  self-employed  worker $20,074 

Benefits  to  be  drawn  by  the  laviryer 
and  his  wife,  assuming  both  live 
out  their  normal  life  expectancy-.     46,  124 

Note  this:  Social  Security  promises  dis- 
ability benefits,  as  well  as  pensions  and  hos- 
pital care  in  old  age  and  protection  for  the 
worker's  family  In  case  of  his  death  before 
retirement  age.  One  might  wonder  how  the 
system  can  offer  all  this  and  stlU  survive  if,  as 
might  be  indicated  by  the  examples,  the 
typical  worker  gets  far  more  out  of  Social 
Security  than  he  pays  lu  taxes.  Remember 
these  points: 

Social  Security  has  Interest  Income  on  its 
22-bllllon-dollar  reserve  fund  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  benefits. 

Many  workers  pay  Social  Security  taxes  for 
years  but  never  draw  any  benefits — either 
because  they  die  before  retirement  age,  leav- 
ing no  dependent,  or  else  keep  working  after 
retirement  age  and  claim  no  benefits. 

Social  Security  financing  is  arranged  so 
that  each  working  generation  pays  part  of 
the  bill  for  the  generation  already  retired. 
The  cost  of  pensions  is  Just  about  matched 
each  year  by  the  income  of  the  system,  so 
that  Social  Security  is  close  to  a  pay-as-you 
go  basis. 

No  allowance  Is  made  In  the  examples 
above  for  any  Increases  in  Social  Security 
taxes  and  benefits  beyond  those  provided  by 
present  law. 


THE  WINKLER  REPORT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  FVlton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months,  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  In  the  field  of 
radiology  and  health.  In  fswst,  hearings 
will  be  conducted  In  the  Senate  next 
week  dealing  with  this  subject. 

One  of  the  advances  which  has  been 
made  In  this  general  field  has  come  about 
through  the  efforts  of  a  young  and  con- 
scientious dentist  from  my  district.  Dr. 
Pred  Medwedeff,  of  Nashville.  Term. 

Dr.  Medwedeff  has  developed  a  den- 
tal X-ray  unit  colUmating  device  de- 
signed to  reduce  exposure  in  the  making 
of  dental  X-ray  films. 

The  device  has  been  tested  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Division  of  Radiological  Health. 

A  copy  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
report  on  this  study  was  forwarded  to 
me  in  early  1964.  The  study  Is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Winkler  Report,  pre- 
pared by  Keith  Winkler.  D.D.S.,  Senior 
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Dental  Surgeon.  Dental  X-Bay  Program, 
State  Assistance  Branch,  Division  of 
Radiological  Health,  Bureau  of  State 
Services  <EH) ,  Public  Health  Service. 

Because  of  the  Interest  in  this  general 
field,  I  Include  the  Winkler  Report  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  cwisideration  of  my 
colleagues : 

UJ3.  D*PA»TMKNT  OF  Hr.tT.TH,  EotJ- 
CATION,      AtTD      WiXTABE,      PUBLIC 

HXAI.TH    Sesvick,    Division    or 
Radiological  Health,  Statx  As- 
BurrANCE  Branch 
Subject:  Technical  Report  on  a  Dental  Col- 
llmattag  Device  Designed   by  Dr.  Pred 
Med-wedeff. 

ThU  la  to  tran«mlt  publlcatlona  or  pub- 
lications Information  relating  to  programs 
of  tbe  State  Assistance  Branch. 

Remarks:  This  report  covers  the  essential 
technical  data  concerning  the  Medwedeff 
colllmatlng  device,  which  Is  commercially 
available.  The  evaluation  conducted  by  SAB 
was  limited  to  a  study  of  the  radiation  re- 
duction claims  attributed  to  the  device.  Eval- 
uation of  its  performance  and  potential  ac- 
ceptability and  the  feasibility  of  its  iise  in 
routine  dental  radiography  are  considered  to 
be  a  responsibility  centered  elsewhere. 

We  believe  radiological  health  program 
personnel  in  State  health  departments 
should  have  avaUable  to  them  information 
contained  in  this  report  for  whatever  uses 
they  care  to  make  of  it. 

Initial  distribution:  DRH  Division,  Branch, 
and  Office  Chiefs;  Program  Directors,  Rad. 
Health.  Eteglons  I-IX;  Program  Directors, 
Rad.  Health,  for  DUtrlbuUon  to  State  Rad. 
Health  Program  Chiefs;  DRH  State  Assign- 
ees; Regional  Iiaboratory  Chiefs,  including 
RHRA  and  ERHT,  SBC;  Schools  Participating 
In  Radiation  Health  Specialist  Training  Pro- 
gram. 

IjAboeatoet  Evaluation  or  a  Dental  X-Rat 
Unit  COLLiicATiifo  Dxvicx 
(Prepared  by:  Keith  Winkler,  DD.S.,  Sen- 
ior Dental  Surgeon,  Dental  X-Ray  Program, 
States  Assistance  Bramch,  Division  of  Radio- 
logical Health,  Bureau  of  State  Services  (EH) . 
Public  Health  Service,  May  22,  1964.) 

rOBEWOBO 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  acUvely  pro- 
moting methods  of  X-ray  usage  which  will 
obtain  the  best  and  most  complete  diagnostic 
Information  with  the  least  practicable 
amount  of  radiation  exposure  to  patients 
and  those  operating  X-ray  equipment. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  aid  In  reducing 
unnecessary  or  unproductive  radiation,  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  encourages  the  develop- 
ment and  Use  of  exposure  reducing  and 
quality  Improving  devices.  This  Is  done 
through  seminars,  support  of  education  and 
research,  and  by  conducting  limited  Investi- 
gations of  X-ray  techniques  and  devices 
when  such  Investigations  are  cle»ly  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Pred  M.  Medwedeff,  D.D.S.,  a  private  prac- 
titioner of  Nashville,  Termessee,  has  designed 
and  constructed  colllmating  devices  for  use 
with  dental  X-ray  units  to  expose  dental 
X-ray  films.  If  properly  used,  these  devices 
project  X-rays  to  the  skin  level  In  the  form 
of  a  rectangular  beam  which  is  smaller  In 
area  size  than  the  round  3%"  to  3"  diameter 
beam  projected  by  most  up-to-date  dental 
X-ray  unite.  The  smaller  the  X-ray  beam  at 
ths  skin  level,  the  less  exposure  obviously 
occurs  to  deeper  imderlylng  tissues. 

A  test  report  of  the  physical  parameters  of 
the  Medwedeff  device  was  conducted  In  order 
to  supply  data  essential  to  Individuals  repre- 
senting processional  organizations  and  State 
hettlth  departments  who  might  be  Interested 
tn  CMiduettng  more  extensive  evaluations  of 


this  device,  or  who  might  be  Interested  in 
incorporating  this  device  in  their  clinical  or 
public  health  programs. 

RTT&SF3.T,  I.  Pierce,  M.D., 
Chief.  State  Assistance  Branch, 
Division  of  Badioloi/ical  Health. 

PUEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  evalToatlon  Is  to  make  a 
comparison  of  X-ray  exposures  to  various 
areas  of  the  body  with  and  without  the  use 
of  the  "Medwedeff  Precision  X-ray  Device." 

METHODS 

In  evaluating  the  physical  parameters  re- 
lated to  the  Medwedeff  X-ray  device,  two  dif- 
ferent procedures  were  used : 

1.  A  comparison  of  dosimeter  readings  at 
the  skin  surface  and  inside  fin  Alderson 
phantom  at  points  in  and  out  of  the  primary 
beam  and  in  the  region  of  organs  of  Interest 
was  made. 

2.  A  comparison  of  exposure  rate  readings 
scattered  in  the  direction  of  the  gonads  was 
made  with  and  without  the  device  in  place. 

The  first  procedure  was  carried  out  under 
three  different  dental  X-ray  machine  operat- 
ing conditions.  The  second  procedure  was 
carried  out  under  (2)  and  (3)  as  listed  below: 

1.  The  uncorrected  condition. — This  condi- 
tion is  Intended  to  simulate  conditions  as 
they  existed  before  the  Division  o<  Radio- 
logical Health  and  other  mtereated  health 
groups  began  making  recommendations  to 
reduce  radiation  to  the  patient  and  operator. 
The  X-ray  machine  has  a  4"  useful  beam,  0.5 
mm  total  aluminum  equivalent  filtration,  and 
a  16"  plastic  unllned  open  cone.  In  this 
report,  we  shall  refer  to  this  as  the  im- 
corrected  condition. 

2.  The  recommended  condition. — This  con- 
dition is  intended  to  simulate  conditions  as 
recommended  by  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health,  the  X-ray  machine  has  a  234"  useful 
beam,  3.0  mm  total  aluminum  equivalent 
filtration,  and  a  16"  lead-lined  open  cone. 
In  this  report  we  shall  refer  to  this  as  the 
recommended  condition. 

3.  The  recommended  condition  plus  the 
Medwedeff  device. — In  the  third  condition, 
the  X-ray  machine  and  film  are  the  same  as 
in  the  corrected  condition,  with  the  addi- 
tional iise  of  the  "Medwedeff  Precision  X-ray 
Device".  In  this  report  we  shall  refer  to  this 
as  the  Medwedeff  condition. 

THE    riKST     EVALUATION    PROCEDtTKE 

In  this  procedure,  a  Weber  12R  X-ray  ma- 
chine, operated  at  90  kVp  and  16  ma,  was 


used  to  expose  capsules  of  lithium  fluoride 
thermoluminescent  dosimeters  which  had 
been  placed  within  and  upon  the  head  and 
neck  of  an  Alderson  phantom.  These  dosime- 
ters were  left  In  position  during  a  full-mouth 
and  bitewing  series  of  X-ray  exposures.  Iden- 
tical sets  of  exposures  were  made  in  each  of 
the  three  conditions,  that  is,  the  uncorrected 
X-ray  machine,  the  X-ray  machine  operating 
under  recommended  conditions  and  the 
X-ray  machine  %ising  the  Medwedeff  device. 
After  exposure,  the  dosimeters  were  read 
on  the  TLX)  readout  system.  The  resulting 
exposiire  readings  were  converted  to  the  ex- 
posure which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
time  used  to  expose  ultra-fast  X-ray  film. 
The  results  were  tabulated  for  comparing 
exposures  to  various  areas  and  organs  of  the 
head  and  neck.  Table  I  compares  the  expo- 
sure distribution  under  the  three  conditions. 

THE     SECOND     EVALUATION     PROCEDURE 

In  thl.*  procedure,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  the  effect  of  the  device  on  X-ray 
scatter  to  the  gonadal  region.  A  Victoreen 
ratemeter  was  used  with  the  250  mr  size 
chamber  placed  about  one-half  meter  from 
the  end  of  the  pointer  cone  Inferiorly.  Read- 
ings were  made  with  the  2%"  beam,  16" 
lead-lined  column,  2  mm  aluminum  equiva- 
lent filtration  and  with  the  Medwedeff  device 
in  place,  using  various  angulations  to  simu- 
late bitewing  and  periapical  position  of  the 
X-ray  machine. 

The  gonadal  exposure  for  the  series  runs 
approximately  between  .04  and  .4  mr  for  In- 
dividual exposures  In  the  22 -film  series.  The 
addition  of  the  Medwedeff  device  reduced 
this  to  the  range  of  .008 — .18  mr  for  individ- 
ual exposures  within  the  same  22-film  series. 

The  extremely  low  gonadal  dose  In  either 
case  makes  evaluation  of  this  factor  ex- 
tremely dlfflc\at,  and  the  above  can  be  con- 
sidered only  approximate  and  tentative. 

SUMMARY 

An  evaluation  of  exposxire  reduction  effect- 
ed by  proper  use  of  the  Medwedeff  device 
was  made.  Using  thermolvuninescent  dosim- 
etry and  an  Alderson  phantom,  compari- 
sons of  the  magnitude  of  X-ray  exposures  to 
various  areas  and  organs  of  the  body  under 
varied  conditions  were  made.  A  table  show- 
ing the  effects  of  alterations  of  a  dental 
X-ray  machine  to  correct  filtration  and  beam 
diameter.  These  comparisons  demonstrated 
the  effect  of  using  the  Medwedeff  device. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  de- 
vice from  a  clinical  feasibility  standpoint. 


TABLE  (.-COMPARISON  OF  ACCUMULATED  EXPOSURE  TO  SELECTED  AREAS  FOR  Z2-FILM   BITEWING  AND  FULL-MOUTH 

SERIES  USING  ULTRAFAST  FILM 


Exposure  in  roentgans 


Percent  reduction 


Ofgan  or  area  ot  interest 


With 

uncorrected 

machine 


Recommended 
Recommended       machine 
machine  conditions 


From 
uncorrected 
machine  to 


conditions 


with  Medwedeff  recommended 
device  condition 


Additional 

reduction 

by  Medwedeff 

device 


EndoJcolomn 7.61  3.85  3.85  49.4 

Surface  of  shin,  area  of  bicuspid  teeth  1 4.22  1.61  .41  61.8 

Surface  of  skin,  area  of  3d  molar  teeth 3.30  1.22  .69  63.0 

Surface  of  sitin,  area  of  ascending  ramus  of  mandi- 
ble   1.73  .71  .18  59.0 

Corneal  surface  ot  eye 1.13  .37  .02  67.3 

Marrow  space,  mandibular  bone  area,  3d  molar...  .78  .52  .19  33.3 

Sttblhigual  salivary  gland .66  .57  .09  14.2 

ParoUd  salivary  gland .43  .24  .04  44.2 

Thyroid  gland .35  .10  .01  71.4 

Spinal  cord  area  C-1 .156  .05  .01  67.9 

Pituitary  gland .062  .014  .003  77.4 


0 

28.5 
16.1 

30.6 
30.9 
42.3 
72.2 
46.5 
25.7 
25.7 
17.8 


I  No  area  ot  the  body  received  a  higher  exposure  than  this  area. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  YOUTH  SUPPORTS 
ALLIANCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  observance  of  the  sixth  aiuilversary 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation 
sponsored  an  essay  contest  among  Latin 
American  high  school  students  on  the  Al- 
liance as  a  challenge  for  youth.  And  on 
this  very  day  they  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  read  some  excerpts  from  these 
prize  winning  essays  and  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues to  know  about  them  because  they 
are  indeed  Inspiring. 

Without  exception,  these  young  people, 
both  boys  and  girls,  show  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  principles  and  goals  of 
hemispheric  development.  Without  ex- 
ception they  see  the  Alliance  as  a  call  for 
action,  as  a  spur  to  national  self-help  and 
multilateral  cooperation. 

Seventeen-year-old  Emigdio  Flores 
Calpineiro  comes  from  Puno,  an  area 
In  the  Peruvian  altiplano  that  knows 
much  poverty.  He  says: 

We  young  people  must  unite  with  others 
to  promote  economic  and  social  progress. 
.  .  .  We  can  act  with  our  own  families.  And 
if  we  are  receptive  to  ideas  of  change  and 
progress  we  will  find  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  to  help  our  people  effectively. 

Dina  America  Flores,  a  student  from  El 
Salvador,  says : 

What  the  Alliance  for  Progress  means  to  me 
Is  a  "gran  revoluclon  del  sudor  y  no  de  la 
Bangre"  ...  a  great  revolution  of  sweat,  not 
of  blood. 

Sergio  Guimaraes  Brlto  is  a  17-year- 
old  from  the  vast  cattle  raising  state  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.  He  says: 

Development  has  to  be  and  should  be 
built  day  by  day — by  us.  We  must  struggle 
every  day  to  free  Latin  America  a  little  more 
from  the  chains  of  underdevelopment. 

Another  young  Brazilian,  Creso  Luiz 
de  Morals  from  Parana,  calls  to  "Latin 
American  youth,  which  has  more  ties 
with  tomorrow,  which  has  idealism  as  its 
arms  ...  we  believe  this  young  genera- 
tion will  welcome  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  done  by  man, 
for  man."  These  young  people  are  ideal- 
istic, but  they  are  also  realistic.  They 
know  that  development  is  not  achieved 
by  miracles  but  by  long,  hard,  persistent 
effort. 

From  far  out  in  the  Caribbean  comes 
another  prize  winner,  Luis  Caminero  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  a  country  that 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  ills  of 
underdevelopment.  He  says: 

Although  we,  the  younger  generation,  can- 
not offer  our  country  large  sums  of  money, 
we  can  offer  as  our  contribution  our  studies, 
our  struggles  and  our  longings  in  thanks  for 
having  been  born  under  a  flag  whose  colors 
of  vermilUon  and  sea  blue  and  whose  white 
cross  symbolize  redemption. 

And  a  compatriot,  Pedro  Antonio  Men- 
doza,  urges  that  Dominican  youth,  with 
Alliance  help,  establish  more  centers 
where  young  people  can  carry  on  useful 
community  development  work  while  they 
also  continue  their  studies.  This  is  being 
done  in  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela 
and  is  beginning  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. "Ilie  new  Dominican  Development 
Poimdation,  a  private  organization 
established  with  the  help  of  the  Pan 
American  Development  Foundation,  and 


the  first  of  a  network  of  development 
foundations  being  established  in  Latin 
America,  is  beginning  projects  of  this 
kind. 

And  so  we  salute  these  dynamic  devel- 
opment institutions  and  the  winners  of 
the  Alliance  essay  contest.  They  prove 
that  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  are  right 
and  that  its  aims  are  gaining  imder- 
standing  and  support  among  the  younger 
generation  who  will  be  the  forgers  of  a 
great  and  shining  Latin  American  civi- 
lization in  the  future. 


AUGUST  19— NATIONAL  AVIATION 
DAY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aero- 
nautics industry  has  come  a  long  way 
since  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  made 
their  historic  flight  at  Kittyhawk,  N.C., 
and  got  the  industry  off  the  ground. 

The  great  pioneering  spirit  of  America, 
which  enabled  our  forefathers  to  open  up 
an  entire  continent,  drove  those  dedi- 
cated brothers  and  the  many  who  have 
followed  them  down  to  the  present,  to 
find  a  faster,  safer,  and  more  reliable 
means  of  travel. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  other 
body  and  Orville  Wright  came  to  me  ask- 
ing me  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
"National  Aviation  Day"  on  August  19  of 
each  year.  Over  the  years  it  has  given  me 
everlasting  jjleasure  to  know  that  I  was 
able  to  honor  a  great  American  and  a 
now  great  Industry.  My  1939  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111  was  cosponsored  in  the 
House  at  that  time  by  a  young  Congress- 
man, Jennings  Randolph,  who  was  then 
destined  for  a  great  career  in  the  public 
service,  and  is  now  a  very  distingtlished 
and  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  feel  I  have  grown  up  with  the  avia- 
tion industry  in  our  country.  I  was  only 
38  when  I  worked  to  establish  a  National 
Aviation  Day,  and  air  transportation  and 
flying  were  still  in  their  infancy.  In  my 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  joint  resolution, 
I  urged  the  establishment  of  Aviation 
Day  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  a  sentiment  that  would  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  the  avia- 
tion facilities  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  salute  all  of  those  who, 
since  the  Wright  brothers,  have  made 
aviation  a  major  force  in  our  country's 
life — to  those  who  have  made  air  trans- 
portation a  great  convenience  and  a 
prime  element  in  our  economic  efOciency, 
to  those  who  have  developed  our  modern 
aircraft  and  our  airports  and  other  avia- 
tion facilities,  and  especially  to  those 
thousands  of  flying  enthusiasts  who, 
through  their  clubs  and  events,  have 
made  aviation  a  part  of  our  national 
consciousness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Saturday  was 
National  Aviation  Day,  and  at  Dulles  Air- 
port there  was  an  exposition  of  many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  historic  moments 


In  the  field  of  aviation,  which  was  an 
excellent  commemoration  of  this  great 
day. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLOYD  CHRISTIAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
your  attention  a  statement  by  Floyd 
Christian,  superintendent  for  public  in- 
struction from  my  State  of  Florida,  which 
he  made  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  He  talks 
about  the  "ever-growing  responsibility 
of  educating  our  children  for  a  rapidly 
changing  world"  which  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  will  provide.  Public  Broad- 
casting has  my  support  as  legislation 
vital  to  the  upgrading  of  education  in  the 
homes  and  schools  of  America.  I  have 
sponsored  a  bill  for  public  broadcasting, 
and  I  endorse  the  following  comments  by 
Mr.  Christian: 
Statement  of  Floyd  Christian,  STn»ERiNTrND- 

ENT  FOR  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 

of  Florida 

I  am  Floyd  Christian,  Superintendent  for 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Florida. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  in  support  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  which  I  endorse  enthusiastically. 
The  Senate,  after  its  hearings  and  delibera- 
tions felt  so  strongly  that  radio  has  a  po- 
tential in  education  equal  to  that  of  tele- 
vision, that  it  changed  the  title  of  S.  1160, 
as  well  as  provisions  within  the  Act,  to  fully 
recognize  both  of  these  Important  resources. 
Being  responsible  for  public  education  in  our 
State,  I  am,  of  course,  most  concerned  with 
Title  III  of  the  Act,  that  which  authorlMs 
a  comprehensive  study  of  instructional  radio 
and  television.  I  am  convinced  that  the  edu- 
cational task  before  us  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  out  without  the  development  of  every 
tool  at  our  disposal.  Radio  and  television 
have  already  demonstrated  that  they  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
will  make  it  possible  for  these  facilities  to  be 
expanded  so  that  they  may  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  in  our  ever-growing 
responsibility  of  educating  our  children  for  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an 
example  of  the  use  of  radio  In  public  Instruc- 
tion in  Florida.  WTHS  in  Miami,  which  Is 
operated  by  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools, 
broadcasts  to  the  classrooms  of  grades  1-6 
In  the  area.  As  a  result  of  a  survey  taken  In 
February  of  this  year,  they  estimate  their 
listening  audience  of  243,840  pupil  periods 
a  week  and  7,304,400  in  a  year.  I  am  incor- 
porating for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  results 
of  that  survey  as  well  as  their  operating  budg- 
et for  a  year  which,  including  costs  for  staff 
salaries,  teachers'  manuals  and  program  pur- 
chases, totals  only  $21,150.00  a  year. 

The  program  schedule  Includes  science,  so- 
cial studies,  government  and  history,  music, 
Uterature,  language  arts,  health  and  safety, 
geography,  and  Spanish.  If  we  can  enhance 
and  enrich  the  educational  experience  of  so 
many  children  In  so  many  varied  areas  at 
this  small  cost,  the  contribution  that  well- 
financed  stations  operating  throughout  the 
state,  and  throughout  the  nation  could  make 
to   the   education  process  seems   unlimited. 
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We  need  mora  statlona  like  WTHS  but  we  also 
need  to  provide  them  with  personnel  and 
equipment  for  local  production.  We  muat 
work  toward  the  Interconnection  of  such 
BtationB  so  that  their  resources  may  be 
shared  InBtantly  and  adequately,  and  we 
must  carry  to  the  educationally  backward 
rural  areas  of  our  states  the  skills,  experi- 
ences, and  ciiltural  advantages  of  our  urban 
schools.  To  do  these  things  moet  effectively, 
we  mvist  study  the  existing  uses  of  Instruc- 
tional radio  as  a  basis  for  future  development 
and  I  am  pleased  that  Title  III  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  provides  for  such  study. 

I  have  mentioned  our  rural  areas  which 
comprise  3/lOth  out  of  the  total  population. 
In  Florida  there  are  also  many  migrants,  es- 
pecially In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
and  we  are  already  at  work  on  a  project  to 
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help  them  through  radio.  The  Palm  Beach 
County  School  System,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  SUte  Department  of  Education, 
has  plans  for  an  PM  station  to  serve  speclfl- 
cally  the  Spanish  speaking  migrant  workers 
In  the  area  and  their  children.  It  Is  a  family, 
school,  and  community  project  aimed  at  de- 
veloping literacy  and  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities which  will,  in  course.  Increase  un- 
derstanding of  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  success  of  the  children  attend- 
ing them. 

On  another  level,  that  of  Junior  college 
education,  we  are  also  looking  to  radio  to 
help  carry  out  our  educational  objectives.  In 
September  we'll  begin  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  placing  an  educational  radio  station 
on  each  of  our  Junior  college  campuses  to  be 
linked  in  a  state-wide  live  network.  We  have 


already  requested  that  non-commercial 
channels  be  reserved  In  the  specified  cities 
and  hope  that  within  several  years  these 
educational  Institutions  will  be  able  to  share 
their  resources  by  means  of  radio  to  the 
great  benefit  and  enrichment  of  all  the  Junior 
colleges. 

You  can  see  from  the  examples  I  have 
cited,  that  we  place  great  faith  in  the  i>oten- 
tlal  of  radio  In  serving  Florida's  educational 
needs.  As  the  state  grows,  so  will  educa- 
tional radio  have  to  grow  with  It  In  reaching 
more  of  otir  young  people,  with  more  and 
better  programs,  and  with  specialized  services 
such  as  the  one  I've  already  mentioned  for 
migrants.  We  virtll  need  help  and  guidance 
and,  not  least,  financial  support.  We  look  to 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  for  such 
assistance. 


RESULTS  OF  RADIO  SURVEY  TAKEN  BY  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  STATION  WTHS  IN  MIAMI,  FLA..  FEB.  13-17,  1967 
IPartlcipants:  Elementary  schools  of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  grades  1  to  6,  Headstart,  and  special  educationl 


Program  title 


Day 


Time 


Intended  level 


Number  of 
classes 


Number  of 
pupils  > 


Total  classes     Total  pupils 


Adwrt»r»»  in  8««tch  (science) Thureda  '"" 

Friday 

Amerie»n  Adventure  (sociil  studies) Turadiy 

Wednesday. 
BBC  World  Report  (current  eventi) Monday-. .- 

Wednesday. 

Friday 

Explorinj  Science  ($eienc«) Wednesday. 

'  Thursday... 


Friday. 

Footsteps  of  the  Free  (government  and  history) Monday 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Ifs  Time  for  Music!  (music) •J,""''"'-. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Ut'i  Rnd  0«tt  (science) Mondiy 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Da  Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Ut's  Make  Musici  (music) Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Uv«  ol  Men  (social  studies) }!,°1°*'':- 

Wednesday 

Friday 

The  Men  and  His  Music  (music) -.    Mo™')'- 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Meet  Mister  Shakespeare  (literature) Monday 

Tuesday - 

Thursday 

Poly  and  PufTy  (language  arts) Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Portraits  in  Music P'iday 

Safe  and  Sound  (healtti  and  safety) Tuesday 

Thursday 

Fridav 

Safety  Sam  (hMlth  and  safety) Monday 

'  Tuesday. 

Wednesday 

Tales  From  ttia  Four  Winds  (language  arts) Monday  

Wednesday 

Thursday 

They  Met  The  Challenge  (social  studies) Tuesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

This  Land  Is  Your  Und  (geography) Monday 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday 

Uncle  Dan  (natural  science) Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

When  Men  Are  Free  (loyemmenl  and  history) Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Conwisational  Spanish.. _ Monday  through  Thursday.. 

Friday - 

qq  Monday  through  Thursday.. 

Friday 

0,  Monday  through  Thursday.. 

Friday 

Do  Monday  through  Thursday.. 

Friday 

Do  •. Monday  through  Thursday.. 

Friday 

Aero-Spaco  Age  (science) Monday  through  Thursday. 

Friday 

Mornini  Exercises  (bugle  call,  pledge  to  flag,  and    Monday  through  Friday. — 
natnnal  anthem).  ..,.,.       ,.  ,  .j 

March  Time Monday  through  Friday.... 

Estimated  Ibtening  audience  in  1  week 

Estimated  audience  per  day 

Estimated  audience  par  year 


10:45 
12:30 
11:30 
11:00 
12:00 
12.00 
2:15 
10:45 
9:30 
12:45 
11:15 
10:45 
2:15 
12:00 
12:15 
9:45 
11:30 
9:30 
12:45 
11:15 
9:30 
12:45 
11:15 
10:15 
11:00 
11:45 
12:45 
U;45 
2:15 
11:30 
10:15 
9:45 
11:15 
12:15 
11:45 
11:30 
12:15 
10:15 
12:00 
12:30 
10:45 
9:30 
9:45 
11:45 
11:00 
11:00 
12:30 
9:30 
12:00 
10:15 
11.00 
2:15 
10:15 
11:30 
12:30 
9.45 
10:45 
11:45 
2:15 
9:45 
8:40 
1:00 
8:60 
1:10 
9:00 
1:20 
9:10 
1:30 
1:20 
1:40 
10:00 
2:00 
8:30 


6  to  12 

10  to  12 

910  12 

3 

4  to  9 
lto3 
I    ^ 

2 

4  to  6 

5ta9 

5to9 

9  to  12 

lto3 
Adult 
lto3 


4  to  6 

lto4 

4to9 

5to6 

llo4 

4to9 

2 

3 

4 

ito6 

Sto9 

AH 
Ml 


7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

11 

18 

5 

11 

28 

6 

74 

31 

22 

58 

45 

44 

24 

38 

8 

31 

16 

5 

2 

6 

18 

14 

4 

4 

0 

2 

1 

59 

46 

38 

22 

106 

12 

30 

16 

7 

12 

24 

114 

28 

17 

9 

8 

8 

8 

23 

139 

43 

31 

26 

14 

8 

678 

297 

466 

283 

234 

179 

136 

147 

260 

188 

44 

21 

3,313 


210 

150 

60 

90 

60 

90 

90 

210 

330 

540 

150 

330 

840 

180 

2,220 

930 

660 

1,740 

1,350 

1,320 

720 

1,140 

240 

930 

480 

150 

60 

180 

540 

420 

120 

120 

0 

60 

30 

1,770 

1,380 


10,920 


14.0 

5.0 

13.0 

34.0 

45.0 
127.0 
147.0 

70.0 

52.0 

26.0 

22.0 

3.0 

143.0 
22.0 
148.0 

35.0 
166.0 

34.0 
39.0 
213.0 

48.0 

975.0 

749.0 

513.0 

283.0 

448.0 

S5.0 
3,313 

364.0 

8,116.0 

1,623.2 

243,480.0 


420 

ISO 

390 

1,020 

1,350 
3,810 
4,310 

2,100 

1,5«0 

710 

660 

90 

4,290 

660 

4,440 

1,050 

4,980 

1,020 

1,170 

6,390 

1,440 

29,250 
22,40 

15,390 
8,490 

13,440 

1,950 
99,390 

10,920 

243,840 

48,696 

7,304,400 
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Estimated  WTHS   (FM)   radio  operational  new,  mtwe  significant  programs.  Again,  both  Whoooeee,  but  was  I  ever  doing  the  Jig 

costs  per  year  local  and  network  audiences  wUl  benefit.  In  merry  ole  New  York  when  I  read  that  news 

Tape  supplies:  Recording  tape,  leader,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  release!  However,  I  want  It  made  clear  lor  the 

and  timing  leader   (%  of  supplies  "'  record  that  I  am  completely  innocent  of  the 

used  few  TV  operation) $500  CASSIUS  CLAY  Insinuations  made  that  a  certain  telegram 

Record    subscriptions:     RCA    Victor  arrived  here  at  The  Sanford  Herald,  which 

and  Ctolumbia  (classical  and  pop)  __        400  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl-  read,  "Hooray.  Am  waving  the  American  flag 

National  educational  radio  affiliation:  mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  ^rom  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

I»rovldes  In-school  programs 800  Florida    [Mr    Pepper]    may  extend   his  ■'^s°'  have  controlling  stock  on  the  fastest 

^'^)^..^!^!JJ.T^^  ^""^  *'^'  *       800  ^""^^^  a*  *^s  point  in  the  Record  and  Sgli-iJ^^nf  J^^s?us."'  ^  '^^^  ''""°°  "*'*' 

Maintenance"— I. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         300  ^^^^o^^^S^^ '"*^^'^'  ^°'^  y°"  ■'"^*   ^^°'^  **»»'  ^'^  "^^er  ^^  * 

Salaries:  7^"^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  part  of  something  uncouth  like  that,  don't 

Program  director  (also  serves  as  an-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  you?    (And  besides,   I  was   running  out  of 

noimcer,     music     director,     and  from  Arkansas?  dough  and  the  darn  thing  cost  me  $1.60  to 

writer) 8,600  There  was  no  objection.  send  it!) 

Transmitter   engineer    (operates   2  Mr.    PEPPER     Mr     Speaker     many  ^°  ^'''  ^^^  J"®*  ^^^^  ^°^  those  wheels  of 

TV  and  1  FM  transmitter)    (dl-  times  in  mv  ca-'epr  a.s  a  niihlip '  v^rvant  Justice  to  grind-on.  And  I  only  wish  I  knew 

vide  salary  by  V, ) :.....    2. 900  iTaJe  had  Lrsmall  disagreements  S  ^'?^f^^««  °^  t»^«  J^^"  ^^°  deliberated  all 

Publications:     Production     cost    of  tJr           t    '^y/.^       aisagreemejits  With  of  20  minutes  on  the  case  .  .  .  surely  would 

teacher's  radio  manual.                        4  OOO  '"^  members  of  the  newspaper  world,  but  like  to  send  them  a  commendation  for  a  Job 

Office  supplies '  50  today  I  rise  to  conunend  Mr.  John  Spol-  well  done. 

Equipment    replacement    purchased  ski,  a  sports  columnist  for  the  Sanford  By  the  way.  If  the  story's  correct  and  he 

within  last  10  years — cost  divided  Herald  of  Sanford,  Fla.  marries  that  European  "babe"  In  September 

by  10  (transmitter,  antenna,  con-  Mr.   Spolski    in   his  column  "Spolski  ^^^'^   ^^^*   contrary   to    the   Black   Muslim 

sole,  and  turntable) 3,  800  on  Sports,"  has  written  c  series  of  highly  MfnwtSf  Mifh-^'m^'^""**  '^^  ^*~'  '^^'^' 

._.    \_    . .          _. .  ,              i,      ,    ,       .          ,  Minister  Muhammed. 

Total  yearly  cost                        -i  informative  articles  on  the  behavior  of                                    

Note— Cost  of  onprati'nn 'npr"i"iBt.Zn.r"r,<.r  passius  Clay,  a  famous  athlete  but  an  since  this  is  Fourth  of  July  week,  it's  only 

yel'^O^^lAct^s^t'^lul'^^^XsIilZ  ^"Sr«^  ""r^i"^-       .fill      ,.  appropriate  that  we  reflect  on^atriotism.  so' 

eluding  salaries,  new  equipment,  and  publl-  ^^-  Speaker,  I  respectfully  include  ex-  therefore,  we  need  a  sterling  example.  Lemme 

cations)  and  about  $3  000  yearly  cerpts  from  these  columns  at  this  point  see  .  .  .  there    was    lltOe    ole    George    who 

'  in  the  Record  for  the  further  informa-  <"dn-t  want  to  teii  a  fib  and  then  there  was 

SXATKM.^  or  A.B.HX  L.  Hu.SE..  CH.n.MAN,  tion  of  those  who  may  read  this  Record  :  *,Tsu1^"r  LlLt'SSs'who'dlT  wlnt  to 

Eastern  Educational  Radio  Network  Tell  Me  More,  Bio  Daddy  go  into  the  Army. 

The  following  Is  submitted  In  support  of  For  those  of  you  who've  been  out  on  a  This  is  what  really  ticks  me  off.  Did  you 

H.R.    6736,    Public    Television    Act    of    1967,  hunting    stand,    you'll    probably    appreciate  read  that  Sports  Illustrated  story  about  Bill 

which  the  Eastern  Educational  Radio  Net-  the  next  more  than  the  average  sports  fan.  Russell  defending  our  deposed  boxing  cham- 

work  (EERN)  believes  will  contribute  slgnifl-  I   can   be    awfully    patient   waiting    .    .    .  plon? 

cantly  to  the  development  of  a  viable  non-  sooner    or    later,    something    Is    going    to  Russell  says  something  to  the  effect  that 

commercial  broadcasting  service.  move  ...  In  the  meantime,  I'll  puff  on  my  Casslus  has  a  fast,  smart  mind  and  isn't  being 

The  EERN  Is  encouraged.  In  particular,  by  weed    and   wait   1'-    out  .  .  .  Just   like   you,  led  by  some  sinister  group, 

the  inclusion  of  radio  In  this  bill,  believing  C.C.B.  (Casslus  Cry  Baby).  Well,  how  'cimi  he  flunked  his  first  draft 

that  the  concurrent  development  of  educa-  Two  more  weeks  and  then  your  trial.  Like  examination  due   to  the  mental  exam  .  .  . 

tlonal  radio  and  television  assures  the  most     I  said,  I  can  hardly  wait but  I'll  Just  *"<!  "hy  didn't  he  ask  for  a  deferment  at  that 

efficient  and  economical  use  of  these  educa-  force  myself  to  do  It.  time  for  his  religious  beliefs? 

tlonal  media.                                                                                                  Now  don't  get  me  wrong  about  some  of  the 

The  Eastern  Educational  Radio  Network  is  i  Wish  I  Coulda  Said  That'  thing's  he's  said  about  Vietnam.  As  a  matter 

an  association  of  eight  non-commercial  PM  ^..^  ,^^,  „^^  ^,  ^^          ^^^  ^ou  know,  °f  J^/'  ^  Iho  lr*A^pV,^n'tith'  t^  Ppn^,^^nn 

stations.  Including :                                                     .  ^..              j       _j      i-                           ^         L  few  01  us  who  are  fed  up  with  the  Pentagon 

WAER-Syracufe,  New  York.  a  fazyTtre'a k  fn^S'^unless  'ru'relSce'^a  ^^  -^°  ^*"^  ^'"^  '^'^^  *^°"^^  "  ''*- 

WAMC-Albany,  New  York.  l^^^^f^  ^^^^^  ^^^  who  ^  toat  leellnK  ^'^^^  °'"  *^^"  ^"'^  ""  '^^^  clamoring  for 

WAMU— Washington,  D.C.  rlnftanH^                                                 leeiing  ^qq^qq  ground  forces. 

WPCR — Amherst,  Massachusetts.  rr^^^V^L^  „,,.  t^^oo  „tv,«.,  ti,,,-.  uv<.  ,h„>,«.  ■*  ^'^^^e  more  than  a  year  ago  they  assured 

WGBH-Boston,  Massachusetts.  .7     th^n^f/  ctl^^«l    ^rt^i,,^^^^  ^  ^^^^  200,000  would  be  sufBclent  and  now 

WRPK-Richmond,  Virginia.  ?Zv J  ,t^»  ^ " „«f  ™ v  vtLtfnnTirf» \'^'  "«  *^«"  ^hls  kind  of  nonsense ! 

sVtreratior(w'^Lt VcR,  ^:j^,^  zt'%x  "^^  '^^^'^^ "'  ^'  — 

WGBH)  are  Interconnected  for  live  network  ^„  IZ^h  i^!'„„   * '.^^^th.n^  that  ^11  ot^>,  '^*^  '^"'^  ^***°''  ***°'  *"'  °''*"'' 

broadcasting,  with  planning  well  underway  ,,  °w  l^t^^^.^^^"-.!  ^.'T.^^l^'^J!^*^  (NoxE.-Tlmes  change   and   so  do  people, 

to  include  a  fourth  station  (WRVR)   In  the  IThfnl^  t^  n^7hU-«  in^  Sn.          "  '  *  F°"^  >'«^™  ^^o.  Dave  Burgln  was  a  Pfc.  in 

near  future.  All  members  exchange  programs  ^  .^l„  '„,^  1.2^,1  ,=%ho?T^?,r»^„<-  /»«.  ^^^    United    States    Army    working    for    the 

by  tape  recording  and  participate  in  the  pro-  ^.y^J^I  JlfJJ,J^^ll„    „,^^^^^^  Armed   Forces   News   Service.   At    that   time 

ducU^  of  cooperative  program  series.  These  *^f !,' f  i"o  cf  I  ^°^'^-  ^^^^°^^  ''"'  ''^''"  ^°'''  Muhammad  All  was   publicity-hungry  Cas- 

statlons  serve  the  most  populated  area  In  the  ..w„  'Jil,',„  ,!   '  J.  ",„  t^„+   y  ,,„„„  »,„»  „„.  s'us   Clay   with    Interviews   for   everybody— 

United  States  and  collectively,  have  a  poten-  **'  ""'^  regrei  is  tnat  1  nave   out  one  ^^.^^  ^j^^  ^.S.  Army.  Dave  Burgln  remembers 

tial  audience  of  over  25  million  listeners.  ^°J^  T^"^  .^ZTtyZr^^^J^'r^r.T^JVr.^l  ^^^  '^^^  ^"^  J"'?'  1963,  and  the  interview.  And 

To   the   EERN   and   Its   audience,   an   Im-  *^^,'i  1?,^,^^^  "I^t;..^^?,?  f^^^^^-rlJ^^Z  ^°^  ^^^^^  ^lay  had  different  feelings  about 

provement    in    the    quality    of    educational  "^"t,  ^^'^i^TC^^riwl,*^"  A'i  Tr«n  ^^^  the  Army.) 

radio  programs  will  be  the  most  significant  ^en^LaUorhat  and  he  Ss  on  renfatta'   'I  '^^  °*^'=  ^"^^"'^ 

contribution.   The   EERN   believes    this   goal  ^In't  eo^'            ?  Aln%  eoin' °^  "P^""""  '    ^  New  YoRK.-In  July,  1963,  I  was  standing 

nt^worv.^i"' w^tnTn,  '^il'^'ft  i.^'^?,! Lilr  Wasn't  that  some  kind  of  a  "tribunal"  they  °?  the  corner  of  57th  and  Broadway,  hating 

networking    which  will  permit  by  authorlz-  Cleveland  last  week,  though?  Great  ^ew  York's  wet  heat,  my  Army  umform  with 

^^ZT^JuJ^  construction  of  Intercon-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^             Brown,^Lew  Al-  P^^-  ^^^'P^*-  65  cents  in  my  pocket. 

1    *^  5^     I    f-  ,       ,    ,   *                *.          •„  clndor.  Bill  Russell,  Bobby  Mitchell  and  Wll-  .    Sixteen  more  months  to  be  a  human  be- 

1    At  the  basic  level,  interconnection  will  i,e  Davis.  "Wanting  to  sei  If  we  could  be  of  *''^^'"\,,,        r       .,     h      k        ♦>,         w 

make  the  present  program  resources  of  each  vjoin  to  him  "  ^^*   thing   I   noticed   when    the   cab 

EERN   station   available   Instantaneously   to  ^        fellahs    all  vah  eotta  do  Is  send  out  stopped   In   front   of   me   was    the   driver,   a 

all  other  network  stations.  Program  selectlv-  ^nS  OS  I'd  be  verrhaoDv  to  have  a  heart  ^egro,    laughing    hysterically,    wiping    tears 

Ity  wiU  be  increased,  permitting  the  radio  ^^_°.^-  .-char' ^th   this   sterllne  cmzen  ^^°°^  ^'^  ^y''^'  P°"°<11°B  t^^e  steering  wheel 

audience  to  receive  the  most  significant  pro-  ^°^^^i^^  f^^^^  iTst  week   Ble  Dad^dv  I  can  *"^  ^^^  ^*"^«- 

grammlng  of  the  eight  stations  combined,  _,;:.; "an  wait                               "aaay,  1  can  ,^^  ^^^  young  man  to  step  from  the  taxi 

rather  than  that  of  the  local  outlet  only.                                             wasn't  familiar.  The  face  that  followed  was, 

2.  Live  exchange  of  programming  will  free  vaguely, 

each   station's   staff   from   the   necessity    of  And  Then  There's  That  Other  Fellah  .-Hey.  aren't  you  Casslus  Clay?" 

producing  quantity — to  fill  up  the  broadcast  And    since    we    were    talking    about    big  "The   very   same,   soldier,"   Clay  said,   his 

day — and  producing  programs  duplicated  by  prices  .  .  .  and  the  big  town,  how  about  the  grin  wide,  his  eyes  roaming.  "Tell  him,  Rudy. 

all  stations.  Time  saved  will  be  utilized  to  latest  good  news  on   "my  buddy"   the   Big  Hey,  Rudy,  stop  lookln'  at  the  foxes!  I  am 

Improve    continuing    series    or    to    establish  Wind,  Casslus  (Ah  Ain't  In  Yet,  John)  Clay,  the  greatest,  my  friend.  You  didn't  recognize 
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m*  Tou  didn't  see  my  picture  In  Sports 
HI  ustrated?  Hey,  Rudy,  what's  that  address 

^  DiaVrVandshake  was  limp.  He  eyeballed 
lu  Qch-breaklng  secretaries  or  kidded  with 
pi  ssersby  who  stared. 

"You  a  sport  writer?"  Clay  said.  An  Army 
81  orts  writer?  C'mon.  man.  you  ain't  even  an 

ol  leer  " 

No  '  but  the  armed  forces  have  newspa- 
p  Ts.'  too.  How  about  an  Interview  for  the 
B(  rvlce  newspapers? 

"Sure,  my  man."  Clay  said.  "No  sweat. 
Anything  for  the  Army." 

-The  interview  at  the  Armed  Forces  Press 
aid  Radio  oflBce  turned  out  to  be^  Clays 
l  itervlew.  He  fired  questions  about  what  the 
/rmy  was  like.  He  wanted  to  l^^ow  about 
I  p  and  marching  and  how  long  did  It  take 
t )  make  sergeant.  , 

"Being  a  private."  he  was  told,  w  "i^f 
1  elng  a  Negro  at  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  meeting. 

"Yeah.  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Rudy 
(lay  CassltW  brother.  They  both  laughed, 
■nie  Clay  brothers  didn't  have  a  care  in 
1  he  world  that  day.  "We  got  bread  (mohey) 
Casslus  said.  "We  got  foxes  (girls).  I'm  hip 
1  o  English  foxes.  They  the  best  In  the  world. 

They  laughed  and  Joked  and  Casslus  threw 
ines  about  the  service  as  enlisted-men 
alters,  who  represented  all  the  services, 
rathered  to  hear  him.  "You  mean  the  Army 
ind  the  Marines  work  In  the  same  office?  he 
ksked. 

Air  Force  Col.  Joe  Hornsby  came  In  and 
introduced  hlmseU.  Clay  greeted  him.  "Chief 
Birdman."  The  colonel  later  wrote  a  com- 
mendation letter  for  "securing"  the  Clay  In- 
terview. 

"I  want  to  say  hello  to  all  you  service  mens 
<8lc)  over  there  In  Germany  and  all  those 
other  places."  Clay  said  Into  a  radio  micro- 
phone. "You're  all  doln'  a  good  Job  and  when 
I  finally  get  to  the  Big  Ugly  Bear  (Sonny 
Uston) .  I'll  be  thinking  of  you." 

What  did  he  plan  to  do  about  military 
service? 

"When  I  go  into  the  service."  he  answered, 
"will  Uncle  Sam  let  me  take  my  heavyweight 
title  with  me?" 

That  hot  July  day  In  New  York  was  a  long 
time  ago.  Vietnam  was  a  trouble  spot  then, 
but  nothing  to  what  It  Is  today.  President 
Kennedy  had  not  been   murdered. 

Bad  Clay  been  asked  about  the  Black 
Muslims,  I'm  sure  he  would  have  replied, 
"Black  what?" 

Used  to  be  that  whenever  the  phone  would 
ring  at  home,  I'd  cringe  and  try  to  Imitate 
one  of  the  silver  screen's  tough  guys  to  scare 
oft  some  of  those  Irate  callers. 

But  now,  they're  mostly  all  complimentary 
(So  yah  can't  be  a  loser  forever.  3.O.S.)  here 
of  late  and  the  flowers  are  pretty  evenly 
dispatched  between  our  brlc-a-bracs  on  the 
Sanford  Municipal  Stadium  and  Casslus- 
baby. 

Come  to  think  of  It.  we've  been  letting  you 
off  the  griddle  here-of-late.  eh.  Muhammad? 
Lo  these  many  weeks  we've  been  writing  on 
Clay's  open  defiance.  I  honestly  felt  that  If 
it  weren't  for  your  calls  and  letters  that  I 
was  maybe  Uke.  beatlng-my-head  against  the 
proverbial  brick  waU. 

I  feel  that  If  any  one  Individual  contributed 
to  the  contagious  disrespect  for  law  and  love 
of  country,  then  It  would  have  to  be  our  dis- 
posed fighting  king. 

But  then  that's  another  story.  However, 
while  chaperoning  the  three  bowling  youths 
from  our  state  this  past  weekend  In  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  I  had  the  honor  of  breaking 
bread  with  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  (Now 
don't  go  getting  into  a  dither  alxjut  that  title. 
cause  he  was  a  Senator  and  I'm  not  too  sure 
he  won't  be  a  repeater!)  Anyhow,  little  ole 
BOS  felt  the  urge  and  cast  all  caution  to  the 
wind  and  really  unloaded  .  .  .  "Just  like  any 
citizen  lias  the  right  to  do.  right?" 

Included  in  our  repertoire  were  the  riots. 


Vietnam,  taxes,  etc..  etc..  and  "How  cum  a 
character  like  Casslus  can  have  his  way? 

I  even  got  you  local  folks  Into  the  act  by 
telling  him  how  ticked-oft  you  all  were  .  . 
and  then  the  good  Congressman  really  sur- 
prised me  by  asking  that  all  of  our  S.O^. 
soundings  on  (Mr.  ugh.  scratch  that)  Clay  be 
submitted  to  his  office  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  them  read  Into  the  Congressional 
Records! 

Well  Sir,  now  that  I've  got  your  ear.  you 
can  bet  my  last  tax  dollar  I'll  be  featuring 
more  on  the  pass-port-less  puncher. 


A  MIZSSAGE  PROM  ISRAEL 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In 
my  hand  a  letter  from  a  native  Israeli 
th'.nking  me  for  my  support  of  her  na- 
tion on  the  House  floor.  I  have  always  be- 
Ueved  the  rights  and  privileges  of  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nations  were  in- 
violable, and  must  be  protected  both  by 
the  nation  encroached  upon  and  by  the 
rest  of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  .        ^  ^^. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  insert  this 
letter  following  my  remarks,  because  I 
believe  it  carries  a  very  important  mes- 
sage to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  and 
those  of  the  many  other  nations  in  the 
world— "May  all  your  days  be  days  of 
pleasantness  and  aU  your  paths  be  paths 
of  peace. 


been  removed  by  the  winning  of  the  war  by 
Israel  How  this  was  done  defies  all  logical 
explanation.  Overwhelmed  by  superior  arms 
and  outnumbered  many  times  over,  the 
Israelis  have  accomplished  what  can  only 
be  explained  as  a  miracle  of  God. 

Best  assured,  esteemed  Mr.  Pepper,  that 
the  Holy  Places  will  be  respected.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Chosen  People. 

Aealn  for  your  moral  integrity  I  thank 
vou  However  you  know  that  the  elite  of 
humanity  have  always  been  few  in  number, 
like  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
If  you  come  to  Israel  one  day.  and  come 
vou  must,  my  family  would  be  honored  II 
vou  would  grace  our  table  with  your  presence. 
"May  all  your  days  be  days  of  pleasantness 
and  all  your  paths  be  paths  of  peace. 

Sincerely, 

Gladys  Cohen-Alloro. 


Ramot  Remez.  Haifa,  Israel, 

June  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Peppeh. 

Congress  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C  .  U.S.A. 
Dear  Congressman  Pepper:  Haifa  Is  a  far 
cry  from  Dade  County,  and,  due  to  the  vn- 
usual  circumstances  In  Israel,  this  thank  you 
letter  has  been  somewhat  delayed. 

My  sister,   Mrs.   J.  Goldberg  of  9110  S.W. 
nth  Terrace  In  Miami,  has  kept  me  informed 
about  your  constant  and  unswerving  mani- 
festations of  support  for  Israel  on  the  floor 
of    Congress    and    In    addition    she    has   ap- 
praised  me   of   the   fact  that  your  voice  Is 
almost  the  only  one  heard  In  behalf  of  this 
small  valiant  country,  a  "voice  In  the  wilder- 
ness". ,^,  _ 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  your  position 
Is  correct  based  on  moral  and  humanitarian 
considerations  it  is  also  sound  reasoning  as 
far  as  foreign  policy  for  an  American  repre- 
sentative,  whose   prime  consideration   must 
perforce  be  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
m  particular  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I 
want   you  to  know  that  together  with  the 
Arabs  fighting  on  the  Syrian  Heights  were 
Russian  technicians.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
sonnel most  of  the  equipment  and  arms  cap- 
tured were  of  Russian  and  other  Communist 
country  manufacture. 

Today  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  third  gen- 
eration American  who.  as  a  result  of  the 
fine  education  received  in  the  U.S.  schools 
and  the  lofty  ideals  Inculcated  In  these 
schools  has  chosen  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  this  small  nation  whose  Imprint 
on  history  Is  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
physical  size. 

If  your  children  can  rest  easily  in  their 
beds  and  have  security  all  of  their  waking 
moments  it  is  because  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  here  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
In  short  all  of  the  conditions  for  strife  have 


THE  1967  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION  AMENDMENTS:    A   SIGN  OF 
CONTINUING  PROGRESS 
Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida   [Mr.   Pepper]   may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  30  years— during  my  service  in  the 
Senate   and   House— Congress   has   not 
only  accepted  its  role  as  a  partner  of  the 
States  in  the  provision  of  rehabilitation 
services  for  all  Americans,  but  has  gone 
beyond  the  furnishing  of  money  to  the 
suggestion  of  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams.   Working    with    the    executive 
branch  and  with  the  States,  Congress  has 
consistently  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  until  today 
the  goal  of  rehabUitation  for  all  who 
want  and  need  it  is  almost  within  reach. 
The  Vocational  RehabiUtation  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  which  I  was  Proud  to 
introduce  as  H.R.  9683,  and  which  has 
just  passed  this  body  will  first  of  al 
increase  authorizations  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  program  from  $400  million 
at  present  to  $500  milUon  in  1969  and 
$600  mUUon  in  1970.  These  increases  wiU 
enable  the  States,  and  private  agencies 
working  cooperatively  with  them,  to  en- 
large their  programs  of  service  to  the  dis- 
abled. There  are  few  things  more  in- 
spiring than  the  rehabilitation  of  a  seri- 
ously disabled  individual  for  the  world 
of  work  and  self-sufficiency.  Certainly 
there  are  few  other  programs  in  which  we 
can  see  positive  results  so  quickly  and 
clearly.  Not  only  does  rehabilitation  give 
a  man  more  self-respect,  but  he  becomes 
a  contributing  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, no  longer  in  need  of  public  assist- 
ance and  even  able  to  pay  back  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  through  his  tax  doUars. 
The  amendments  include  provision  for 
a  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind  Youths 
and  Adults,  which  would  offer  them  the 
intensive,  specialized  services  they  need, 
and  would  also  be  a  training  facility  for 
those  interested  in  working  with  and 
for  the  deaf -blind. 

The  amendments  also  authorize  proj- 
ect grants  for  services  for  migratory 
agricultural  workers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
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cost  of  projects  for  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  migratory 
agricultural  workers.  As  a  Member  from 
Florida,  a  State  which  must  use  migrants 
to  help  harvest  our  fruit  and  produce,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  special  burdens 
which  these  people  face.  Their  need  for 
State  services  Is  great,  and  they  are  the 
group  least  likely  to  receive  them.  The 
fate  of  the  migrant  struck  with  disability 
far  from  home  is  especially  tragic. 

Residency  requirements  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  clearly  out- 
moded, and  this  legislation  would  abolish 
them  by  1969.  Disability  occurs  without 
warning:  it  does  not  wait  until  the  In- 
dividual has  established  residency.  In 
many  cases,  rehabilitation  is  easier  the 
sooner  it  is  begim,  so  In  the  long  nm, 
residency  requirements  may  prove  more 
expensive  than  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled solely  on  the  basis  of  their  need 
for  such  services.  Today  the  United 
States  has  a  highly  mobile  population, 
and  we  must  face  that  fact  in  planning 
CJovemment  programs. 

Finally,  these  1967  amendments  grant 
an  extension  of  1  year  for  the  current 
eftort  in  statewide  planning  for  rehabili- 
tation services.  In  many  States,  this  de- 
tailed planning  has  barely  begun,  and 
we  must  assure  the  States  that  they  will 
have  the  time  needed  to  design  plans  for 
the  next  decade  of  service.  The  quality 
of  planning  Is  vital  to  the  achievement 
of  our  national  rehabilitation  goals. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  noncon- 
troversial,  for  it  is  In  the  finest  American 
tradition  of  encouraging  self-help  and 
individual  courage.  All  Americans  who 
are  able  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
work,  and  for  the  disabled  rehabilitation 
gives  them  their  second,  or  In  some  cases 
their  first,  chance  at  life.  I  have  always 
supported  vocational  rehabilitation 
legislation,  because  it  Is  my  profound 
belief  that  Americans  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  success  through 
work,  and  am  extremely  gratified  today 
to  know  that  my  efforts  have  at  last 
achieved  the  passage  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant legislation  for  the  American 
people. 


REVITALIZATION  OP  THE  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM  BY  H.R.  11978 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways been  interested  in  supplying  all  of 
our  citizens  with  equal  opportimities  to 
receive  an  education.  In  a  great  demo- 
cratic nation  such  as  ours,  education  Is 
the  surest  way  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill,  KB..  11978,  which  would  offer  better 
incentives  to  banks  who  would  partici- 
pate in  a  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. The  revitalization  of  such  a  pro- 


gram would  enable  more  people  to  pur- 
sue a  higher  education  without  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  financial  worries. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  Thursday, 
August  17,  before  the  House  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  that  testi- 
mony after  my  remarks  for  the  further 
information  of  those  who  may  read  this 
Record : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Clattos  Pepper 
Before  the  House  Special  SuBCOMMrrrEE 
ON  Education  op  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  AuctrsT  17,  1967 
(Re  H.R.  11978,  a  bill  to  provide  better  in- 
centives for  participation  of  private  lend- 
ing institutions  in  the  student  loan 
program) 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  excellent  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  for  granting  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  need  to 
revitalize  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  the  excellent  Job  of  Investiga- 
tion It  has  been  doing  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
continue  to  do  this  highly  important  matter. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  has  met  with  severe  set- 
backs to  date  and  has  been  iinable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  of  thoee  desiring  student 
loans.  The  operation  of  this  program  de- 
pended on  the  willingness  of  the  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  to  make  their 
funds  available  to  qualified  students.  For 
many  months  now  It  has  been  apparent  that 
these  private  lenders  have  been  reluctant 
for  various  reasons  to  commit  sufficient  funds 
to  this  program  to  make  It  a  success. 

The  average  cost  today  of  attending  a 
public  college  or  university  Is  estimated  by 
the  Office  of  Education  to  be  $1,020  an 
academic  year — and  for  a  private  college  or 
university,  (2,066  a  year.  At  this  same  time, 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Census  put  the  median 
money  income  of  Americsui  famlllee  with 
heads  under  65  years  old  at  $7,352.  Clearly, 
those  families  with  incomes  of  $7,352  or  less 
would  find  it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  support  one,  let  alone  two  or  more  chil- 
dren through  college.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we.  In  a  nation  that  honors 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  as  a  basic 
principle  of  Justice,  aid  those  families  who 
have  present  difficulties  in  sending  their 
children  through  college. 

There  have  been  two  main  problems  which 
prevented  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram from  operating  to  its  capacities. 

First,  the  banks  and  other  lenders  con- 
tend that  the  maximum  interest  rate  of  6 
per  cent  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  loan 
to  the  lender  in  today's  tight  money  market. 
Student  loans,  to  have  any  effectiveness,  must 
be  given  for  comparatively  long  terms — 
thusly,  they  do  not  contribute  to  bank 
liquidity  through  repayment  of  principal  as 
some  other  loans  do.  These  loans  are  repaid 
within  5  to  10  years  after  graduation  which 
creates  a  long  time  lag  In  the  rollover  time 
of  this  money. 

Second,  there  Is  a  burdensome  amount  of 
paper  work  Involved  In  making  and  proc- 
essing these  loans.  Student  loans,  because  of 
the  extra  time  and  paper  work  Involved,  cost 
more  than  most  other  type  of  loans. 

These  pressing  problems  must  be  remedied 
before  the  lenders  will  decide  to  allocate 
more  of  their  limited  fvmds  for  the  purpose 
of  student  loans.  In  our  hand,  the  hands  of 
the  Congress,  rest  the  future  of  a  great  part 
of  America's  youth.  Given  this  great  respon- 
sibility, we  must  act  hnmedlately  and  def- 
initely to  change  the  atmosphere  regarding 
student  loans. 

I  have  Introduced  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which  would 


increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  of 
student  loans.  Since  the  main  obstacles  of 
the  efficient  functioning  of  this  program  are 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  allowable  on 
loans,  and  the  cumbersome  and  costly  pa- 
per work  involved  in  making  these  loans, 
my  amendments  concern  themselves  largely 
with  these  two  areas. 

I  would  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  set  interest  rates, 
by  Executive  Order,  in  excess  of  6%  when 
the  President  has  determined  that  such  a 
rate  is  necessary  for  this  program  to  be  fully 
realized  in  any  region  of  the  country,  and 
would  provide  for  Federal  payment  of  the 
additional  interest  cost — in  fact  all  of  the 
interest  cost  over  3  %  ■ 

I  am  aware  that  eleven  States — ^Delaware, 
Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 
Vermont.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia — have 
usury  laws  which  set  contract  rates  at  a  6% 
maximum.  These  States  could,  however, 
amend  their  usury  laws  to  make  an  excep- 
tion of  the  long  term  guaranteed  student 
loans,  as  many  States  now  make  other  ex- 
ceptions to  their  usury  laws  when  It  serves 
an  Important  public  purpose. 

This  Interest  figure  set  by  an  Executive 
Order  would  be  a  celling,  not  a  mandatory 
rate  and  would  prevent  the  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  any  arbitrary 
Interest  barrier  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program.  It  would  enable  the  President  to 
assure  that.  Insofar  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
arbitrary  barrier  across  the  road  of  higher 
education. 

Furthermore,  private  lenders  should  be  en- 
titled to  charge  certain  fees,  to  be  set  on  an 
appropriate  basis  by  the  Secretary,  to  cover 
the  costs  of  making  these  loans  that  arc  not 
adequately  compensated  for  by  allowable  In- 
terest charges.  Private  lenders  would  be  per- 
mitted up  to  $35  for  processing  each  approved 
student  loan  appUcatlon  and  up  to  $35  for 
work  Involved  In  consolidation  or  other  con- 
version fees  when  the  repayment  period  be- 
gins. A  servicing  fee  of  up  to  $1.00  for  each 
Installment  payable  by  the  borrower  would 
also  be  permitted.  All  processing,  consolida- 
tion and  other  conversion  fees  would  be 
F>ald  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Madam  Chairman,  my  proposals  are  not 
excessive  in  view  of  the  needs  of  our  young 
people  or  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
obtaining  full  participation  of  our  private 
lenders.  Recently  a  leading  banker  In  my  area 
stated  that  my  proposed  amendments  are 
stlU  not  a  sufficient  lure  to  bring  his  bank 
Into  this  program.  From  this.  It  would  seem 
that  perhaps  my  programs  do  not  go  far 
enough.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  these  Im- 
proved Incentives,  combined  with  a  spirit  of 
public  service,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  this 
program  more  effective  and  meaningful  for 
the  education  of  our  young  people.  If  we 
should  fall  to  make  this  program  fully  effec- 
tive, we  would  have  to  resort  to  an  expanelon 
of  our  programs  of  direct  Federal  loans;  but 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary.  I  believe  my 
amendment  will  remove  the  banks'  major  ob- 
JecUons  to  participating  in  this  student  loan 
program. 

A  democracy  such  as  ours  depends  for  ita 
health  and  survival  upon  educating  our  youth 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  denying  to  no 
one  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  higher 
education. 

I  think  an  improved  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram is  the  best  way  to  assure  this  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  of  our  young  people 
who  are  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  higher 
education.  I  urge  the  dlstlng\Ushed  members 
of  this  Subconunlttee  to  recommend  a  pro- 
gram of  Improved  Incentives  which  will  en- 
able this  program  to  fulfill  the  hopes  we  had 
for  It  when  we  adopted  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 
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Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
POorida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  Ms 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker,   as   you 
know,  my  Interest  In  the  problems  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens  and  older  work- 
ers is  one  of  long  standing.  EarUer  this 
session.   I   Introduced   a   resolution   to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged 
and   Aging.   Such   a   committee   would 
serve  a  useful  function  and  complement 
the  work  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  have  also  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  believing  that  the  good  pro- 
grams started  under  this  act  must  be 
continued.  But.  as  beneficial  as  the  pro- 
grams provided  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  have  proven  to  be  during  their 
short  existence,  expansion  of  aU  activ- 
ities in  this  field  is  desperately  needed. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduced ILR.    12405,  a  comprehensive 
bill  aimed  at  attacking  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation's  older  workers  and  sen- 
ior citizens  on  several  fronts. 

Last  Thursday  I  was  privileged  to  be 
able  to  testify  on  my  bill  before  the  dis- 
tinguished House  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  In  the  R«oobd  my  testimony  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  my  bill,  so  that  it  may  be 
available  to  all  Interested  persons. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
BncATZUsm  or  Hon.  Cuiudi  Peppib.  Betows 

THX    HOUSK    GENSaAi    LABOR    SXTBCOMMnTEg 

OF  THB  Education  and  Labob  Committek. 
rksardino  HJl.  12405,  th«  Ox.Dni  Wobk- 
KRs'  Emflotmxnt  Act  or  1B67.  Adgxjst  17, 
1967 

Mr  Chalntnan.  I  woiild  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  excellent  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  lor  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  te«tUy  a«  to  the  need  to  provide 
greater  working  opportunities  for  older  work- 
en  I  would  also  like  to  commend  this  com- 
mittee Xor  the  excellent  Job  or  investigation 
it  has  been  doin*  and.  I  am  sure,  wUl  con- 
tinue to  do  on  this  matter  cA  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  nation. 

The  problems  facing  our  senior  citizens 
have  been  recelvlii*  increased  attention  in 
the  past  several  years,  both  In  the  execuUve 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. AU  o(  the  investigations  and  stud- 
ies made  so  far  point  to  the  Ineecapable  con- 
clusion that  something  must  be  done  to 
solve  the  employment  problems  of  older 
workers,  yet  very  few  substantive  programs 
have  resulted  from  these  reports  and  bear- 
ings. We  must  provide  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  to  the  thousands  of 
workers  46  and  over  who  are  well  qualified 
but  nevertheless  denied  Jobs  which  they  may 
desperately  need  because  someone  has  arbi- 
trarUy  decided  that  they  are  "too  old." 

Although  statistics  show  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  growing  younger,  the  absolute  number 
of  older  persona  in  the  society  continues  to 
increase.  By  1975,  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
65  milUon  persons  will  be  45  and  over.  Today, 
the  worker  aged  45  or  over  comprises  27% 
of  aU  the  xmemployed  and  40%  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  and  these  workers  receive 
more  than  %  of  a  bUllon  doUars  In  unem- 
ployment insurance  each  year.  In  1965,  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  approximately  half  of  all  private   Job 
openings  were  barred  to  appUcants  over  55; 
a  quarter  to  those  over  45;  and  almost  all  to 
those  over  65.  At  the  same  time  that  the  older 
workers  are  being  forced  by  new  technologi- 
cal advances  to  retire  earlier,  medical  science 
is  discovering  ways  to  enable  them  to  live 
longer.  We  are  thus  faced  with  the  serious 
prospect  of  privation  and  poverty  for  a  great 
number  of  this  expanding  population  who 
will    be    involuntarily   retired    In    the    years 
ahead.  There  are,  of  course,  many  areas  of 
study  which  should  be  pursued  In  order  to 
solve  this  dilemma,  but  the  most  Important 
single  thing  which  we  can  do  Is  to  provide 
older  workers  vrtth  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  support  themselves  as  they  have  been 
doing  all  their  lives. 

Not  only  Is  employment  Important  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  older  population. 
It  Is  also  important  to  their  mental  and 
physical  health.  In  a  recent  position  state- 
ment on  the  employment  of  older  people  the 
American  Medical  Association  stated,  "It  Is 
difficult  to  fM-ove  that  physical  or  mental  Ul- 
ness  can  be  dlrectiy  caused  by  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  .  .  .  However,  few 
physicians  deny  that  such  a  relationship 
exists."  Many  older  persons,  educated  to  the 
pioneer  concept  of  work  as  a  good  in  Itself 
and  leisure  time  as  wasted  time,  are  unable 
or  imwUllng  to  adapt  to  the  creative  use  of 
their  leisure  time.  They  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  in  some  way  performing  a  contribution  to 
society.  ^     . 

The  bUl  which   I  Introduced  yesterday— 
"The    Older    Workers    Employment    Act    of 
1967— attempts  to  attack  this  problem  fac- 
ing  the   older   American   on   several   fronts, 
combining  aU   the  best  features   of  several 
earlier  bUls  I  introduced,  including  HJl.  9207 
and  H.B  9893.  It  not  only  prohibits  arbitrary 
discrimination  against  hiring  older  workors, 
but  also  oCers  meaningful  Job  opportunities 
to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  find  Mn- 
ployment,  provides  for  the  construction  of 
senior  centers,  and  provides  for  the  study 
and  investigation  of  poeslble  alternative  an- 
swers to  the  problems  now  confronting  us. 
I  am  primarUy  concerned  with  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  problem  of  the  older  worker  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Considered 
purely  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
II  the  Involuntary  unemployment  of  the  old- 
er worker  continues  to  Increase,  we  shall  have 
on  our  hands  a  great  problem  In  the  re-educa- 
tion of  these  people  so  that  they  may  face 
the  prospect  of  20  to  25  years  of  retirement 
without  anxiety  and   depression.  Economic 
aspects    of    involuntary    unemployment — or 
early  retirement^are  of  even  more  serious 
consequence,  for  the  Importance  of  earned 
income  to  the  budget  of  many  of  the  elderly 
is  paramount. 

The  blU  which  I  have  introduced  Is  aimed 
at  theae  problems.  It  wUl  operate  by  "provid- 
ing these  age  groups  with  opportunities  for 
useful  work,  part-time  and  fuU-tlme,  paid 
and  volunteer,  wlU  bring  them  needed  in- 
come, wlU  benefit  their  physical  and  mental 
health;  and  wiU  be  a  means  of  providing 
services  needed  by  all  age  groups  which  are 
not  now  being  provided." 

Older  workers  often  find  It  very  dlfBcult 
to  surmount  the  assumption  that  they  are 
unable  physlcaUy  or  mentaUy  to  handle  any 
new  work  because  of  their  age.  Title  n  of 
my  bin  vrould  attempt  to  fight  this  discrimi- 
nation by  making  it  unlawful  for  employers, 
employment  agencies,  or  labor  organizations 
to  discriminate  against  any  Individual  solely 
because  of  age,  except  in  cases  where  age  la 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  Viola- 
tion of  these  prohibitions  would  be  punish- 
able by  clvU  penalties.  Administration  of  the 
bUl  would  be  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  empowered  to  carry  on  a 
continuing  program  o£  education  and  infor- 
mation. 


The  elimination  of  age  discrimination  In 
employment  wUl  be  a  major  step  towards  the 
goal  of  a  better  life  for  older  citizens,  but 
while  It  insures  that  avaUable  Jobs  wiU  not 
be  refused  to  qualified  applicants.  It  does  not 
Insure  a  Job  for  every  older  worker  who  wants 
one  In  tills  day  of  rapidly  Improving  tech- 
nology, many  older  workers  find  their  skills 
outmoded  and  their  Jobs  abolished  as  new 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  production  are 
adopted.  In  order  to  combat  the  tightening 
lob  market,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  provide 
work  opportunities  for  older  persons.  Title  HI 
of  my  bill  will  help  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  work  by  anticipating  Jobe  on  Fed- 
erally suppcffted  programs  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  training  lor 
older  workers  to  fill  these  Jobs. 

To  create  further  Job  openings,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  will  be  amended  to 
provide  for  a  Senior  Service  Corps.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  Education  and   Welfare  wlU 
be  authorized  to  supply  part-time  paid  Jobs 
In  commuiUty  service  programs  to  workers 
aged  60  and  over  who  are  anable  to  secure 
full-time  employment  or  to  those  who  need 
to  supplement  an  inadequate  retirement  In- 
come. Such  Jobs  would  provide  a  viable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  facing  the  worker  who 
has  exhausted  his  other  means  of  support, 
but  has  not  as  yet  found  suitable  employ- 
ment. Those  senior  citizens  who  do  not  netd 
Jobs  but  desire  to  work  In  community  service 
pro-ams  on  a  volunteer  basis,  would  he  en- 
couraged to  work  In  the  Senior  Service  Corpi, 
and  they  would  be  eligible  to  receive  out-ol- 
pocket  expenses  Irom  the  program. 

The  Act  would  be  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  authorization  of   a  special   grant 
program  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  senior  citizen  activity  centers. 
Some  of  these  have  been  operated  by  pioneer- 
ing communltiee  lor  a  number  of  years  and 
repr«ent  the  most  significant  and  promising 
new  instrumentaUty  yet  devised  to  meet  the 
many  and  varied  needs  ol  older  people.  A 
center   facility,   adequately   staffed   and  ef- 
fectively operated,  permits  older  people  to  de- 
velop programs  which  explore  their  Interests 
and  provide  new  opportunities  for  self-im- 
provement. Centers  can  provide  Intellectual 
and  recreational   stimulation,   offer  private 
and    personal    counseling,    provide    referral 
services    and  offer  information  about  other 
services' available  to  the  elderly  In  their  com- 
munities. 

Many  communities  which  are  anxious  to 
begin  such  a  program,  do  not  have  the  avail- 
able funds.  My  bill  would  provide  seed 
money"  to  enable  commimltles  to  begin  de- 
veloping these  programs. 

In  order  to  open  the  way  to  constructive 
and  satisfying  roles  in  employment  and  re- 
tirement, a  great  deal   of  further   study  1* 
needed.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  ol  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
rare  are  authorljsed  under  Title  IV  of  my  bUl 
to  conduct  and  support  research  programs  in 
such  areas  as:    early  or   fiexlble  retirement 
plana,  continuing  education  and  retraining 
programs  for  workers  who  are  employed  m 
order  to  prepare  them  for  new  ]6bB,  and  ad- 
vance planning  of  manpower  requirements. 
In  addition,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  a  Commission  on 
Lifetime  Adult  Education.  This  commission 
may  hold  hearings  and  study  the  aforemen- 
tioned proposals  In  order  to  make  legislative 
recommendations    on    these    problems,    and 
shall  cease  to  exist  after  its  report  has  been 
filed. 

Finally  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  deslrabUlty  of  s 
transitional  allowance  system  for  older  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  55  and  65  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation.  Within  two  yean 
of  the  Secretary's  report,  the  President  wiu 
be  directed  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  means  to  eliminate  the  gape  and  in- 
adequacies in  workmen's  compensation  and 
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disability  insurance  systems,  particularly  as 
they  adversely  affect  the  employment  of 
older  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  which  plague 
the  older  worker  today  are  Indeed  serious.  As 
the  longevity  ol  our  pKjpulatlon  Increases,  we 
shall  probably  move  into  an  era  where  the 
periods  ol  education,  work,  and  retirement 
in  a  man's  Uletlme  will  assume  eqtial  impw- 
tance.  By  acting  now  to  give  each  man  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  long  as  he  chooses 
and  to  enter  retirement  willingly,  we  will 
have  taken  a  great  step  toward  Insuring  a 
happy  and  satlslylng  working  life  culminat- 
ing In  a  constructive  and  uselul  retirement. 
But  we  must  act  now,  lor  today's  older  worker 
has  no  time  to  wait. 

I  urge  the  members  ol  this  excellent  sub- 
committee to  recommend  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  employment  problems  ol 
the  older  worker  and  the  senior  citizen,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  Increase  their  stand- 
ard ol  Uvlng,  while  at  the  same  time  aid  In 
decreasing  the  growing  poverty  which  has 
ensnarled  so  much  ol  our  nation. 

H.R.  12405 
A  bin  to  provide  greater  working  opportu- 
nities  lor   older    workers,    and   lor   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Act  ol  1967". 

TITLE  I — STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS  AND 
PURPOSE 
statement  or  findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  in  the  face  ol  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  older  workers  find  themselves  dis- 
advantaged In  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  Irom  Jobs; 

(2)  In  a  society  faced  with  unmatched 
demands  for  skills  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy,  and  with  a  mounting  backlog 
of  unmet  needs  In  the  public  and  nonprofit 
sector,  older  workers  find  little  opportunity 
for  useful  and  rewarding  activity; 

(3)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  re- 
gardless of  potential  for  Job  performance  has 
become  a  common  practice,  and  certain  oth- 
erwise desirable  practice  may  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  older  persons,  so  that  most 
Jobe  are  closed  to  applicants  over  age  filty- 
flve,  and  a  large  proportion  closed  to  those 
over  age  forty -five; 

(4)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially long-term  unemployment  with  result- 
ant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and  em- 
ployer acceptability  is,  relative  to  the  younger 
ages,  high  among  workers  of  age  forty-five 
and  over;  their  numbers  are  great  and  grow- 
ing; and  their  employment  problems  grave, 
yielding  to  no  single,  simple  solution; 

(5)  as  a  consequence  largely  of  unemploy- 
ment or  of  employment  In  low-skilled  Jobs, 
or  retirement  with  severely  reduced  incomes, 
minions  of  persons  age  forty-five  and  over 
live  In  poverty; 

(6)  more  than  a  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work,  most  through 
loss  of  hope  of  employment;  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  their  only  choice  is  to  re- 
tire between  the  ages  of  sixty-two  to  sixty- 
four  on  low  and  inadequate  benefits  con- 
tlntiing  throughout  their  llmetlme;  for  those 
in  their  middle  ages,  the  option  of  retirement 
Is  not  available; 

(7)  for  those  who  are  employed,  there  Is 
almost  no  opportunity  for  continued  train- 
ing and  education.  Including  planning  and 
preparation  for  retirement,  to  meet  the 
changes  which  lie  ahead  in  their  working 
lives  and  the  years  beyond; 

(8)  the  loss  to  the  economy  ol  the  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services  and  the 


costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance,  can  be  reckoned  in  billions 
of  dollars; 

(9)  the  loss  to  the  individual  In  terms  of 
IruBtratlon,  impaired  morale,  loss  of  the 
sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  status 
within  the  family  and  society,  are  incalcu- 
lable; and 

(10)  providing  these  age  groups  with  op- 
portunities for  uselul  work,  part-time  and 
lull-time,  paid  and  volunteer,  will  bring  them 
needed  Income,  or  supplement  their  Income; 
will  benefit  their  physical  and  mental  health; 
and  will  be  a  means  ol  providing  services 
needed  by  all  age  groups,  which  are  not  now 
being  provided. 

statement  or  purpose 
Sec.  102.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  and  to  stimulate  programs 
which  will — 

( 1 )  afford  the  older  worker  a  range  of  real 
and  reasonable  alternatives  Irom  among 
which  he  can  make  a  Iree  choice  depending 
on  his  Individual  needs  and  capacities; 

(2)  help  clear  the  obstacles  which  con- 
Iront  the  older  Jobseeker  and  eliminate  arbi- 
trary discriminatory  practices  which  deny 
work  to  qualified  person*  solely  on  account 
ol  age; 

(3)  increase  the  availability  ol  Jobs  by 
finding  new  work  opportunities,  including 
part-time  employment  In  needed  community 
services  to  supplement  Income  and  to  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  full  retirement  or  the 
return  to  full-time  work; 

(4)  improve  and  extend  existing  programs 
Intended  to  facilitate  the  matching  of  skills 
and  Jobs,  and  to  cushion  the  Impact  of  un- 
employment; 

(5)  pave  the  way  for  older  workers,  em- 
ployers, labor  unionb,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions to  prepare  for  and  adjust  to  antici- 
pated changes  in  technology  In  Jobs,  in  edu- 
cational requirement,  and  In  personnel  prac- 
tices, and  to  prepare  for  satisfying  retire- 
ment; and 

(6)  make  maximum  use  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  agencies  and  provide  the  special 
efforts  required  to  Improve  significantly  the 
employment  proepects  of  older  workers. 
TITLE  n— PROHIBrnON  OF  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION  IN    EMPLOYMENT 

EDUCATION     AND    RESEAECH     PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
undertake  studies  and  provide  information 
to  labor  unions,  management,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  needs  and  ablUtles 
of  older  workers,  and  their  potentials  for 
continued  employment  and  contribution  to 
the  economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  carry  on  a  continuing  program  of  edu- 
cation and  information,  under  which  he  may, 
among  other  measures — 

(1)  undertake  research,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  ol  older  persons,  and  the 
promotion  ol  measures  for  utilizing  their 
skills; 

(2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  avaUable 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication,  and  other 
interested  persons  the  findings  of  studies  and 
other  materials  for  the  promotion  of  em- 
ployment; and 

(3)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity Informational  and  educational  programs. 

PROHIBmON    OF   AGE    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawlul  lor  an 
employer — 

(1)  to  lall  or  reluse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  prlvUeges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
age;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employment 


opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of  such 
Individual's  age. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer  for 
employment,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against,  any  individual  because  of  such  in- 
dividual's age,  or  to  classify  or  refer  i'or  em- 
ployment any  individual  on  the  basis  of  such 
individual's  age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  organi- 
zation— 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  becaxise  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  for  employment  any  individual.  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  individual  of  employment  opportunities, 
or  would  limit  such  employment  opportu- 
nities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status 
as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  such  Individual's  age; 
or 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment,  for  an  em- 
plo3rment  agency  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual,  or  for  a  labor  organization  to 
discriminate  against  any  member  thereof  or 
applicant  for  membership,  because  such  in- 
dividual, member,  or  applicant  for  member- 
ship, has  opposed  any  practice  made  unlaw- 
ful by  this  section,  or  because  such  Individ- 
ual, memberr  or  applicant  for  membership 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  par- 
ticipated In  any  manner  In  an  Investigation, 
proceeding,  or  hearing  under  this  title. 

(e)  It  shall  be  vmlavrtul  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency  to 
print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
published,  any  notice  or  advertisement  re- 
lating to  employment  by  such  an  employer 
or  membership  in  or  any  classification  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  a  labor  or- 
ganization, or  relating  to  any  classification 
or  referral  for  employment  by  such  an  em- 
ployment agency,  indicating  any  preference, 
limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination, 
based  on  age. 

(1)  It  shaU  not  be  unlawlul  lor  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organ- 
ization— 

(1)  to  take  any  action  otherwise  pro- 
hibited under  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or 
(e)  ol  this  section  where  age  Is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualification  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  usual  duties 
of  a  particular  occupation,  or  where  the  dif- 
ferentiation Is  based  on  reasonable  factors 
other  than  age; 

(2)  to  observe  a  seniority  system  or  any 
retirement,  pension,  employee  benefit  or 
Insurance  plan,  which  is  not  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
except  that  no  such  retirement,  pension, 
employee  benefit,  or  Insurance  plan  shall  ex- 
cuse the  faUure  to  hire  any  Individual;  or 

(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline 
an  Individual  for  good  cause. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  through 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lr.bor.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  additional  employees,  con- 
sultants, and  experts  as  are  necessary  to 
assist  him  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies,  and  to  co-operate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  aid  In  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
thU  tltie. 
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Sk.  204.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  section  202  of  this  title  shall  be 
liable  to  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment affected  In  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation which  would  have  been  paid  to 
him  had  no  violation  of  this  title  occurred, 
and  in  the  case  of  willful  violation  of  this 
title,  in  an  additional  equal  amount  as 
punitive  damages.  An  action  to  recover  such 
liability  and  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate.  Including,  without  limitation, 
a  Judgment  compelling  reinstatement,  pro- 
motion, or  hiring,  may  be  maintained  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  any  one 
or  more  employess  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  or  appli- 
cants for  employment  similarly  situated.  But 
no  such  action  shall  be  commenced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment until  sixty  days  after  a  charge 
relating  to  the  unlawful  acts  upon  which 
the  action  Is  based  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment.  No  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  shall  be  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action  unless  he  gives 
his  consent  In  writing  to  become  such  a 
party  and  such  consent  Is  filed  In  the  court 
in  which  such  actton  Is  brought.  The  right 
provided  by  this  subsection  of  an  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  to  bring  or  Join 
In  an  action  shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  an 
action  imder  section  205,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  relief  sought  on  behalf  of  such 
employs*  or  applicant  for  employment  In 
■iicb  action  by  the  Secretary 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion tba  court  shall  allow  to  the  plaintiff,  If 
the  preyalllng  p«uty,  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  as  part  of  the  eosta. 

(e)  Any  action  authorized  by  thia  section 
may  be  cooomenced  within  two  years  after 
the  caoae  of  action  accrued,  except  that  a 
cause  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful  viola- 
tion may  be  oownnanoed  within  three  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Any  such 
action  not  commenced  within  the  period  au- 
thorised by  this  section  shall  be  forever 
barred. 

WKW<MCEMBTT  BT  THE  SECRET AXT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  on 
his  own  Investigation,  or  upon  the  basis  of  a 
written  charge  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved, has  reason  to  believe  that  a  practice 
made  unlawful  by  this  title  has  been  com- 
mitted, he  shall,  prior  to  Instituting  any 
action  Tinder  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
endeavor  to  eliminate  any  such  practice  by 
Informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation, 
and  persuasion. 

(b)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  effect  vol- 
untary compliance  with  this  title  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  he  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment, bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  such 
Individual  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  any  relief  to  which  such  Indi- 
vidual would  be  entitled  under  section  204. 
The  consent  of  any  individual  to  the  bring- 
ing of  any  such  an  action  by  the  Secretary, 
unless  such  action  Is  dismissed  without 
prejudice  on  motion  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
constitute  a  waiver  by  such  Individual  of 
any  right  of  action  he  may  have  under  sec- 
tion 204.  Any  sums  recovered  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  behalf  of  an  Individual  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  held  in  a  special 
deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order 
of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the  individual  or 
Individuals  affected.  Any  such  sums  not  paid 
to  an  Indlvidiial  because  of  Inability  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  three  years  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
State*  aa  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(2)  Any  action  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  commenced  within  two  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  occurred,  except 


that  a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful 
violation  may  be  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  occurred.  Any 
such  action  not  commenced  within  the  pe- 
riod authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
forever  barred.  In  determining  when  such 
action  is  commenced  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection,  it  shall  be  considered  to  be 
commenced  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
claimant  on  the  date  on  which  the  complaint 
is  filed,  if  he  is  specifically  named  as  a  party 
plaintiff  in  the  conaplaint,  or  if  his  name  did 
not  so  appear,  on  the  date  his  name  is  added 
as  a  party  plaintiff  In  such  action. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  supervise  the  payment  of  part  or  all  of  the 
compensation  for  which  liability  is  imposed 
by  section  204  of  this  title,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  any  individual  to  accept  such  pay- 
ment shall,  upon  payment  In  full,  constitute 
a  waiver  by  such  Individual  of  any  right  he 
may  have  under  such  section  204. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  206.  The  District  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title  and 
to  grant  such  other  legal  or  equitable  relief. 
Including  without  limitation.  Judgments 
compelling  reinstatement,  promotion,  or  hir- 
ing and  enforcing  the  liability  Imptosed  by 
section  204  of  this  title,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  effectuate  the  puriKwes  of  this  title. 

NOTICES    TO     be    POSTED 

Sec.  207.  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization  shall  post  and 
keep  posted  In  conspicuous  places  upon  Its 
premises  a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  setting  forth  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

INVSSTIGATIONB,    INSPECTTONB,    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated representatives  may  investigate  and 
gather  data  regarding  the  conditions  and 
practices  of  employment  In  any  Industry  sub- 
ject to  this  title,  and  may  enter  and  Inspect 
such  places  and  such  records  (and  make  such 
tranacrlptfi  thereof),  question  such  employ- 
ees, and  Investigate  such  facts,  conditions, 
practices,  or  matters  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  determine  whether  any 
person  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  which  may  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  labor  laws,  the  Secretary  may 
for  the  pxirpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  duties  under  this  title,  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  State  and  local  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  reimburse  such  State  and 
local  agencies  and  their  employees  for  serv- 
ice rendered  for  such  purpose. 

(c)  Every  employer  subject  to  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  of  any  order  Issued  under 
this  title  shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such 
records  of  the  persons  employed  by  him  and 
of  the  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  and 
practices  or  employment  maintained  by  him, 
and  shall  preserve  such  records  for  such  peri- 
ods of  time,  and  shall  make  such  reports 
therefrom  to  the  Secretary  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  or  or- 
ders thereunder. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  in- 
vestigation provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  18, 
1914  (15  U.S.C.  49  and  60),  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  (uid 
duties  of  the  Secretary. 


RITLES    AND   BEGDLJITIONS 

Sbc.  209.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  CJode,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  this  title,  and  may  establish  such  reason- 
able  exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all  pro- 
visions of  this  title  as  he  may  find  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  public  interest. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec  210.  Whoever  forcibly  resists,  opposes, 
impedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary while  such  representative  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duties  luider  this  title 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  both:  Provided  however.  That 
no  person  shall  be  Imprisoned  under  this 
section  except  when  there  has  been  a  prior 
conviction  hereunder. 

DEFINITIOI»3 

Sec.  211.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  labor 
organizations,  corporations,  buslnese  trusts, 
legal  representatives,  or  any  organized  groups 
of  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  ccsnmerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year;  except  that  prior  to  June  30, 
1968,  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty  em- 
ployees for  each  working  day  in  each  of 
twenty  or  more  calendar  weeks  In  the  current 
or  preceding  calendar  year  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered employers.  The  term  also  means  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  but  such  term  does 
not  include  the  United  States,  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  Includes  an  agent  of 
such  a  person;  but  shall  not  Include  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivlBlon  of  a  State, 
except  that  such  term  shall  include  tbe 
United  States  Employment  Servlc'*  and  the 
system  of  State  and  local  employment  serv- 
ices receiving  Federal  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
repreeentatton  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  ao  engaged  In  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  employment,  and  any  conference, 
general  committee.  Joint  or  system  board,  or 
Joint  council  so  engaged  which  Is  subor- 
dinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization. 

(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  (1)  it  maintains  or  operates  a  hir- 
ing hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  em- 
ployees for  an  employer  or  procures  for  em- 
ployees opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer, or  (2)  the  number  of  Its  members 
(or,  where  It  la  a  labor  organization  com- 
posed of  other  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives,  If  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  members  of  such  other  labor  organiza- 
tion) is  fifty  or  more  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  or 
twenty-five  or  more  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 
and  If  such  labor  organization — 

(1)  Is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Hallway  Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 
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(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national 
or  international  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce;  or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  Is  representing 
or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employees  of 
employers  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  em- 
ployees may  enjoy  membership  or  become 
affiliated  with  such  labor  organization;    or 

(5)  is  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  sjretem  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  tbe  United 
States;  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce" vnM^T\a  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry In  commerce  or  In  whix^  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obetruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Dlscloeure  Act  of  1060. 

(1)  Tht  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  tbe 
United  BUt«B,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rleo,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam.  WaJce  Island,  tbe  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Sbelf  Landa  Act. 
xaarATTOM 

Sec.  212.  The  prohibitions  In  this  title 
shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  at 
least  forty-five  years  of  age  but  less  than 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  In  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary  may 
(notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence)  by 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  section  209 
of  this  title  provide  for  appropriate  adjust- 
ments, either  upward  or  downward,  in  the 
maximum  and  minimum  age  limits  provided 
In  this  section. 

rKDERAL-STATK   RZLATIONSHIF 

Ssc.  218.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
performing  like  f imctlons  with  regard  to  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  on  ac- 
count of  age,  except  that  In  cases  In  which, 
by  reason  of  the  performance  of  aervicee  by 
an  employee  In  more  than  one  State,  there 
Is  a  danger  of  conflicting  State  standards  ap- 
plicable to  such  employee,  the  Secretary  may, 
by  order  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
prescribe  that  no  State,  or  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  shall  establish  an  age  standard 
with  respect  to  such  employee  which  differs 
from  the  Federal  age  standard  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
In  the  Secretary's  order. 

EITECnVK    DATE 

Sec.  214.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment, except  that  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  extend  the  delay  In  effective  date  of 
any  provision  of  this  title  up  to  an  additional 
ninety  days  thereafter  if  he  finds  that  such 
time  Is  necessary  In  permitting  adjustments 
to  the  provisions  hereof,  (2)  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
auttiorlaed  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 


tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 

provisions. 

TITLE     HI — WORK     OPPORTUNmr     AND 

SENIOR   SERVICE   PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Provision  or  Work  OPPORTDNrriEa 

FOR   Older   Persons 

STATEMENT    OF    PXTRPOBE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
Increase  the  availability  of  work  for  older 
workers;  and  to  anticipate  new  Job  opportu- 
nities created  by  federally  supported  pro- 
grams and  provide  advance  training. 

PROVISION    or    WORK    OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
review  future  Federal  programs  and  Identify 
those  which  may  be  expected  to  require  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  workers.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may.  If  he 
deems  It  desirable  for  effectuating  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  part,  require  all  Federal  con- 
tracting agencies  to  Insert  in  the  advertised 
specifications  of  every  contract  likely  to  re- 
quire the  employment  of  a  significant  num- 
ber of  workers  provisions  requiring  the  con- 
tractor to  file  with  any  bid  a  report  describ- 
ing expected  staflOng  patterns  or  other  esti- 
mates of  the  fc-i"ri  and  number  for  employees 
to  be  used  in  such  performance. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  manpower  requirements  of  any  con- 
tract or  contract*  may  not  be  readily  met  by 
present  employees  of  a  contractor  or  his  sub- 
contractors or  other  qualified  workers  In  the 
local  labor  area,  the  Secretary  may  make  ar- 
rangements for  providing  appropriate  train- 
ing of  older  workers  and  others  designed  to 
meet  the  employment  needs  involved.  Such 
training  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement*  for  title  H  of  the 
ICanpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  (76  Stat.  23).  Nothing  in  l^ils  section 
•hall  be  construed  to  obligate  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  hire  any  individual 
trained  under  the  proviaions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  provide 
vhole  or  exemption*  (In  whole  or  part) 
from  tbe  requirements  of  this  section  if  be 
finds  that  such  requirements  would  not  sub- 
stantially serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or 
would  seriously  Impair  the  conduct  of  con- 
tract performanoe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe 
appropriate  mles  and  regulations  for  coordi- 
nating the  duties  of  contracting  agencies  un- 
der this  section  and  for  providing  for  the 
■uniform  administration  of  Its  provisions. 

CONSULTATION      WITH      OFFICE      OF     ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Sbc.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
and  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
xtomic  Opportunity  and  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  responsible  for  the 
adminlatraUon  of  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
maximizing  employment  opportunities  for 
older  persons  with  programs  supported  by 
that  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  responsible  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  and  policies  which  will 
assure  that  Jobs  to  the  older  poor  will  be 
available  to  a  degree  reasonably  consistent 
with  their  representation  among  all  the  poor, 
so  that  they  will  be  offered  employment,  or 
prepared  for  employment,  or  receive  other 
training  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

EMPLOYMENT    COUNSEUNG    AND    REFER&AL 

B*c.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  where  ap- 
propriate, make  special  provisions  through 
the  Federal-State  employment  service,  or 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  em- 
ployment service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies 
lOT  the  registration,  counseling,  selection, 
and  referral  for  part-time  or  temporary  em- 
ployment of  older  persons  who  wish  such 
work  until  full-time  opportunities  are  avail- 
able, or  wish  to  supplement  their  Income. 


(b)  No  grant  to  or  contract  with  a  private 
nonprofit  agency  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  in  an  amount  greater  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  total  expenses  of  such  group 
or  organization  for  carrying  out  Its  activities 
relating  to  employment  of  older  workers. 

Part  B — Community  Senix3r  Sxrvtcx 
Program 
senior  service  corps;  construction  grants 
Sec.  311.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  redesignating  title  VI  as  title 
Vin  and  sections  601,  602,  and  603  as  sec- 
tions 801,  802,  and  803,  respectively,  and  by 
adding  aifter  title  V  the  following  new  titles : 

"TITLE     VI— OLDER     AMERICANS      COM- 
MUNITY   SERVICE    PROGRAM 

"STATEMENT     OF    FINDINGS     AND    PTTRPOSE 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"(1)  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
aged  sixty  or  over  who  are  forced  Into  Idleness 
and  Inactivity  by  unemployment,  compulsory 
retirement  policies,  or  lack  of  opportunities 
for  meaningful  community  service  projects: 

"(2)  that  certain  grave  consequences  of 
such  enforced  Idleness  are  Impaired  morale 
and  physical,  mental,  and  psychological 
health  among  members  of  this  age  group  who 
are  forced  to  endure  the  frustration,  feeling 
of  futility,  and  loss  of  self-respect; 

"(3)  that  another  consequence  of  such 
enforced  idleness  Is  Inadequate  Incomes  for 
this  age  group,  many  of  whom  receive  pen- 
sions and  other  retirement  Incomes  which  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  others  of  whom  have 
not  yet  reached  ages  of  eligibility  for  such 
pensions; 

"(4)  that  there  are  needs  In  every  com- 
munity and  area  of  the  Nation  which  are  not 
now  being  met,  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
manpower  to  meet  thoee  needs,  but  rather 
because  oi  the  lack  of  adequate  arrangements 
for  utilizing  available  manpower  to  meet 
them; 

"(5)  that  Individuals  aged  sixty  or  over 
are  capable  and  qualified  to  perform  services 
which  would  meet  many  of  those  needs  and 
that  there  is  an  Important  potential  natinjiaJ 
asset  in  the  talents,  abilities,  ezperienoe, 
training,  and  energy  of  American*  In  that 
age  group  who  have  been  forced  into  un- 
wanted Inactivity;  and 

"(6)  that  providing  this  age  group  with 
opportunities  for  service  will  better  their 
morale,  will  benefit  their  physical,  mental, 
and  psychological  health,  can  in  many  cases, 
provide  them  with  needed  income  supple- 
mentation and  will  be  a  means  of  providing 
services  needed  by  all  age  groups  which  are 
not  now  being  provided. 

"DEVELOPMENT    OF    PBOGRAMB 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  agen- 
cies designated  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1) 
In  developing  programs  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  603. 

"(b)  The  Secretary's  functions  under  this 
title  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOB    OLDER    AMERICANS    COM- 
MUNITT    SEBVICE    FVOGRAM 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter 
into  agreements  providing  for  tbe  payment 
by  him  (subject  to  subsection  (b) )  of  part  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  older  Americans  community 
service  programs,  approved  by  the  State 
agency  designated  under  title  TXl,  If  he  de- 
termines. In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  only  individuals  aged  sixty  and  over 
will  provide  service*  in  the  program  (except 
for  administrative  purposes)  and  such  serv- 
ices will  be  performed  in  the  community 
where  such  indlvidxials  reside  or  in  nearby 
communities  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned 
and  operated  fadUtle*  or  project*,  or  (B)  on 
local  proJ«t«  apoaaored  by  private  nonprofit 
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organlzatlona  (other  than  political  parties), 
other  than  project*  Involving  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  or  maintenance  ot  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship; 

"  ( 2 )  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  In  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided; 

"(3)  the  programs  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services; 

"(4)  the  program  Includes  such  short-term 
training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  skills  and  talents  of 
those  Individuals  aged  sixty  and  over  who  are 
participating; 

"(5)  any  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  service,  which  may  be  fired  by  the  sponsor 
of  each  Individual  project,  wlU  be  appro- 
priate and  reasonable,  and  except  In  unusual 
clrcumstancea  no  Individual  will  total  annual 
payments  any  larger  than  the  product  com- 
puter under  section  203(f)  (3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended; 

"(6)  the  program  is  being  established  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  com- 
petent specialists  In  problems  of  older 
persons; 

"(7)  the  program  provides  that  the  State 
agency  will  administer  or  supervise  Its  ad- 
ministration, will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  title,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assxire  the  correctness  and 
▼ertflcatlon  of  such  reports; 

"(8)  the  program  Is  closely  coordinated 
with,  wherever  appropriate,  and  makes  the 
mo«t  efficient  use  of  the  experience  and 
programs  of.  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  any 
other  relevant  Federal  and  State  programs; 
and 

"(9)  the  program  la  developed,  conducted, 
and  administered  with  maxlmvmi  feasible 
participation  of  persons  who  have  attained 
slTty  years  of  age. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pay,  pursuant 
to  an  atfreement  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a),  more  than  90  per  centvim  of  the 
cost  of  any  program  which  Is  the  subject  of 
such  agreement  out  of  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thU 
title  for  any  ftscal  year  which  begins  after 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  In 
determining,  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  cost  of  any  such  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  faclllUes  contributed  to  such 
program  from  non-Pederal  sources. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  State 
employment  services  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  localities  In  which  programs  xm- 
der  this  title  are  most  needed  In  the  light  of 
the  employment  situation  and  the  types  of 
skills  possessed  by  available  older  workers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  request  State 
agencies  on  aging,  where  duly  constituted, 
to  recommend  a  program  for  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  title  In  the  State, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  approval 
of  specific  projects. 

"PAETiciPArrrs    ts     olozk     Americans     com- 
iruNmr  sxxvicx  PBOoaAMs  are  not  itderai. 

EMFI.OTEES 

"Sec.  804.  Individuals  providing  their  serv- 
ices under  any  State  program  ptirsuant  to 
this  title  shaU  not  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
I>ensatlon,  leave,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 
"KQTnTABix  DisrsiBunoN  or  assistance 
"Sac.  605.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 


tribution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  No  State  may  receive  more  than 
13  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

"patments 

"Sec.  606.  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"TITLE  Vn— GRANTS  FOB  CONSTRUCTION 
OP  CENTERS 
"authorization   of  appropriations 

"Sec.  701.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  each  of  the  next  four  years,  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  grants  to  States  for 
paying  part  of  the  costs  of  constructing  and 
equipping  new  centers  or  for  expansion  of 
existing  centers  providing  recreational  and 
other  leisure-time  activities  and  information, 
counseling,  and  referral  services  for  older 
persons  and  assisting  such  persons  in  pro- 
viding volunteer  community  or  civic  services. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  701  (or 
such  larger  amount  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  Act  making  the  appropriation  each 
State  shall  receive  an  allotment  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  amount  as  the  popu- 
lation aged  sixty  or  over  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over  In  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  Including  any  relevant 
data  furnished  him  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
the  preceding  sentence  which  Is  less  than  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  allotments  to 
all  the  States  under  such  sentence  shall  be 
Increased  to  1  per  centum  of  such  total,  the 
amounts  required  for  this  purpose  being  de- 
rived by  proportionately  reducing  the  allot- 
ments of  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 
such  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  being 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  1  per  centum  of 
such  total. 

"(b)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  60  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any  project 
(or  such  lower  percentage  of  such  costs  as 
the  State  may  request  for  such  project)  for 
construction  in  such  State  of  centers  de- 
scribed in  section  701.  but  only  if  such  State 
has  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  III, 
the  provisions  of  such  State  plan  required  by 
section  303(a) .  other  than  paragraph  (2) .  are 
applicable  with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
applications  are  made  under  this  title,  such 
project  is  approved  by  the  State  agency 
established  or  designated  as  provided  in 
clause  (1)  of  such  section  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  such  approval  occurs  during  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made  or  the 
succeeding  year." 

ENCOURAGEMENT    OT    VOLtTNTTART    SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  In  order  to  help  retired  per- 
sons to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
voluntary  service  in  their  community,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  providing  for 
the  payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  costs  for 
the  development,  ojjeratlon,  or  both  of 
volunteer  service  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  he  determines  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  that — 

(1)  volunteers  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  other  than  transportation,  meals,  and 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses  Incident  to 
their  services;  and 

(2)  the  program  Is  coordinated  with  pro- 
grams  herein   authorized   to    be    performed 


under  this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
related  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  with 
other  related  Federal  and  State  programs. 

TITLE  IV— EXPANDING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  EDUCATION  AND 
RETIREMENT 

STATEMENT     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
stimulate  study,  planning  and  action  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act;  to  en- 
courage and  point  the  way  to  adjustments 
by  employers,  labor,  and  educational  Insti- 
tutions; to  encourage  better  preparation  by 
older  workers  for  anticipated  changes;  to 
explore  further  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and.  In  general,  to  open 
the  way  to  constructive  and  satisfying  roles 
in  employment  and  retirement. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  conduct  research  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  through  services  and  facili- 
ties within  his  authority  and  through  grants 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
Institution,  or  organization,  including  mem- 
bership organizations  of  older  persons,  and 
contracts  with  any  such  nonprofit  agency  or 
with  labor  and  management  organizations 
or  with  any  individuals — 

(1)  to  study,  and  to  find,  test,  and  pro- 
mote solutions  to  institutional  arrangements 
which  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  ol 
older  workers  In  such  matters  as  pensions 
and  other  private  annuity  coverage,  work- 
men's compensation  and  disability  Income, 
seniority   In  collective   bargaining; 

(2)  to  explore  proposals  for  systems  of 
continuing  educational  and  training  op- 
portunity to  prepare  workers,  while  still 
employed,  for  Job  changes,  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability  to  displacement,  and  to  con. 
slder  methods  of  financing  such  educational 
programs  and  interweaving  them  Into  the 
Individual's  working  life.  Including  such 
proposals  as  sabbaticals  and  contributory 
educational  Insurance; 

(3)  to  develop  principles  and  guides  for 
Job  redesign  and  efTectlve  methods  for  train- 
ing older  persons;  and 

(4)  to  develop  techniques,  guidelines,  and 
models  for  advance  planning  of  manpower 
requirements,  for  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  through  tax  Incentives 
or  other  aids. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  conduct  research 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  through  serv- 
ices and  facilities  within  his  authority  and 
through  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  Institution,  or  organization, 
Including  membership  organizations  of  older 
persons,  and  contracts  with  any  such  non- 
profit agency  or  with  labor  and  management 
organizations  or  vrith  any  individuals — 

(1)  to  explore  and  evaluate  proposals  re- 
lated to  early  or  flexible  or  phased  retire- 
ment; and  proposals  related  to  planning, 
preparation  for,  and  adjustment  to  retire- 
ment. Including  the  causes  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  adjustment; 

(2)  to  open  the  way  to  satisfying  activity 
in  retirement; 

(3)  to  explore,  forecast,  and  define  goals  in 
the  relationship  between  work,  leisure,  and 
Income  with  reference  to  a  changing  economy 
and  social  expectations,  and  to  a  balance  of 
the  Interests  of  all  groups  in  the  population; 
and 

(4)  to  develop  programs  of  public  service 
employment  by  which  the  Government  may 
provide  work  for  older  persons  otherwise  de- 
prived of  opportunity  In  viseful  community 
enterprises. 

COMMISSION  ON  LIFELONG  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  President  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Lifelong  Adult 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  early  and  thor- 
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ough  exploration  of  the  areas  described  In 
sections  402(a)  (2)  and  402(b)  (2) .  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
appointed  from  among  persons  outside  tbe 
Government  with  a  competency  in  the  areas 
to  be  dealt  with  by  tbe  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  be  broadly  representative 
and  shall  Include  at  least  two  members  drawn 
from  each  of  the  following  fields :  labor,  man- 
agement, and  education. 

(b)  The  Oommlssioa,  or  on  authority  of 
the  Commission,  any  suboommlttee  tliereof, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  advisable. 

(c)  Tbe  Commission  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  areas  described  In  sec- 
tions 402(a)(2)  and  402(b)(2)  of  this  title 
and  shall  present  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Oongres* 
for  such  legislation  as  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  financing  such 
programs  and  policies  by  June  30,  1970.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days 
after  submitting  its  final  report. 

STtTDY    or  OLOXK   WORKER   TBANSITXONAI, 
AIXOWAMCES 

Sec.  404.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  program  of  transitional  allowances  for 
unemployed  woilrers  between  age  ftfty-flve 
and  sixty-five  who  have  inadequate  financial 
lesources,  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  laave  no  prospects 
of  emploTinent.  On  or  before  Feteuary  1, 
1868,  tbe  Secretary  will  report  to  tiie  Con- 
gress and  the  President  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram at  allowances. 

COMPKKSAXION  AND   DIBABXLECT   ZNSURANCK 

Sac.  405.  The  President  sbaU  autamit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congreas  by  February  28.  1970, 
on  means  of  eliminating  the  gaps  and  Inade- 
quacies in  workmen's  compensation  and  dla- 
ablltty  Insurance  systems,  partlc\ilarly  as 
they  affect  adTcrsely  the  employment  of  older 
vorkers. 


(2)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  lawrs,  one  or  more  adrisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citieens  and 
n^ttniain  at  t2ie  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  he  deems  desirable  to  adviae 
blm  with  respect  to  the  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  menabers  of  such  oommlttees,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees,  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  and  travel 
expenses  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultants. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1068,  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


ajLvm'fa  anb  consultants 

Sec.  406.  Section  5703  of  title  6,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  employment  of 
experts  and  consultants  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 4aS  and  406  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V — GENERAL 

PROGRAM    LEADERSHIP,    DEVELOPMENT,    AND 
OOORKNATXOlf 

8ac.  SOI.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  carrying  out  their  respective  respon- 
Bibllitles  under  this  Act  may  assign  func- 
tions as  they  deem  desirable,  and  may 
improve  and  expand  existing  servioes  and  fa- 
cilities within  their  authority  to  carry  out 
their  respective  functions,  utilize  the  servioes 
of  other  agencies  when  desirable,  and  initiate 
new  related  services  Insofar  as  feasible  to  fa- 
cilitate the  continued  employment  of  older 
Workers  and  their  adjustments  when  out  of 
Work  or  retired. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  provisions 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each  designate 
staff  in  his  department  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility shall  be  to  provide  overall  pro- 
gram leadership,  development,  and  coordi- 
nation and  to  provide  a  central  point  for  In- 
formation on  and  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  tbe  older  worker  and  the  pro- 
grams concerned. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ot  Labor  Is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  employ  or  engage  experts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof.  The  em- 
ployment of  experts  and  consultants  shall 
be  subject  to  section  6703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  engagement  of 
■uch  experts  and  consultants  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  secUon  3109  of  that  UUe. 


THE  10-PERCENT  SURCHARGE  ON 
INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinanl- 
moiu  oonsent  that  the  gentleman  frcsn 
Washington  [Mr.  MeidsJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  tit  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  alone  in  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  mail  from  constituents  concerning 
the  proposed  tax  Increase.  Some  of  these 
letters  show  little  or  no  understanding 
of  the  need  for  increased  revenue  in  face 
of  the  mounting  costs  in  Vietnam  and 
the  domestic  problems  that  require,  as 
part  of  their  solution.  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

But  many  of  these  letters  raise  one 
very  pertinent  potot  again  and  again. 
Ttiey  ask,  why  should  all  of  us  pay  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  our  Income  taxes, 
when  special  interests  use  tax  loopholes 
to  avoid  paying  billions  of  dollars  in 
taxes  every  year.  This  same  question  oc- 
curs to  me  as  well.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  answer. 

As  we  examine  the  various  means 
available  to  us  to  reduce  the  predicted 
deficit,  I  think  we  diould  consider  that 
question  seriously  and  carefully. 

Last  Friday  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lucille  Bailey,  of  Bothell,  Wash. 
She  enclosed  a  poster  she  had  prepared 
and  asked  that  I  bring  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  think  the  point  she 
makes  is  as  reasonable  as  it  Is  direct. 

Mr.  Sjwaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  her 
poster: 

An.  Members  or  Congress 

Please  stop  the  27'^%  depletion  allowance 
to  oU  millionaires  before  you  vote  10%  tax 
surcharge. 

T^ie  people  should  rise  up  in  righteous 
WTSth  for  tax  equality! 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  GIVE 
STRONG  SUPPORT  TO  PRESI- 
DENT    JOHNSON'S     POLICIES     IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 18  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  President  John- 
son's military  and  economic  policies  in 
Vietman. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional membership,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  said: 

We  endorse  our  Government's  position  in 
meeting  the  military  requirements  of  a  con- 
tinually changing  situation,  while  searching 
every  possible  channel  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement that  must  be  negotiated  to  end  the 
conflict. 

I  take  this  as  having  great  significance 
because  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  have 
traditionally  associated  themselves  with 
the  fight  against  tyranny — from  left  or 
right. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  support 
President  Johnson  in  Vietnam  because 
they — like  so  many  other  Americans — 
believe  the  President  Is  right  in  what  he  is 
taring  to  achieve — "help  a  small  new 
country  retain  its  integrity  as  a  free 
nation." 

They  believe  President  Johnson  is  right 
In  pressing  forward  on  the  military  side 
In  order  to  obtain  peace  negotiations. 
They  believe  he  is  right — and  they  want 
an  expansion  of  efforts  aimed  at  eco- 
nomic development,  land  reform,  pacifi- 
cation, and  greater  citizen  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

They  know  that  a  stable  political  sys- 
tem must  be  built  on  a  popular  and  pros- 
perous economic  base.  And  they  know 
President  Johnson  has  worked  every  day 
toward  those  ends. 

They  made  clear  in  their  resolution 
tbaJk  they  fully  understand — as  only  ret- 
erans  can — tbe  suffering  this  war  has 
brought  to  Vietnamese  cm  both  sides, 
and  to  Americans. 

Yet,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States — along  with  so  many  other 
Americans — believe  there  are  times  when 
sacrifices  must  be  made  for  freedom. 

There  are  times  when  force  must  be 
used  to  repel  aggression  and  subversion; 
when  strong  nations  must  stand  up  for 
smaller  ones;  when  a  threat  to  one  coun- 
try becomes  a  threat  to  a  whole  area,  and 
to  the  world. 

We  learned  those  terrible  lessons  with 
Japan  and  Nazi  Germany  In  the  IDSO's 
and  with  Soviet  Russia  in  the  1950'fi.  Let 
us  not  make  the  same  mistakes  in  the 
1960's. 

President  Johnson  has  carried  out  a 
commitment  made  by  three  Presidents 
in  Vietnam — by  Eisenhower,  by  Ken- 
nedy and  by  himself. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  recognize 
what  he  is  doing,  and  ane  supporting 
him  even  though  it  means  sacrifice.  But 
that  is  the  meaning  of  being  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  unafraid  of  those  who 
would  tyrannize  the  world — ^If  we  let 
them.  And  we  are  not  going  to  let  them. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a 
draft  resolution  on  Vietnam  recommend- 
ed by  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  and  passed  on  August  18,  1967. 
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Bksolution  on  Vietnau 


Basic  to  our  country's  national  self- 
'.  aterest  and  commitment  to  aid  South  Vlet- 
uun  Is  the  desire  to  help  a  small  new  coun' 
1  rj  retain  Its  Integrity  as  a  free  nation.  The 
'  rietcong,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
1  [anol,  tloscow  and  Peking  have  accelerated 
1  be  murder  and  arson  so  characteristic  of 
I  uerrlUa  warfare.  The  cold-blooded  slaughter 
<  if  local  officials,  and  In  other  Instances,  of 
•'  romen  and  children  Is  part  of  the  planned 
1  error  used  to  brutalize  and  subdue  the 
j  armers  and  vUlagers  of  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
1  ortunately,  the  necessary  military  response 
\  o  these  terrifying  situations  has,  on  both 
I  Ides,  brought  suffering  and  death  to 
'  Vietnamese. 

Inunedlately  prior  to  the  changed  military 

Ituatlon  in  South  Vietnam  resulting  from 

',  Qcreased     United     States    conunltment    in 

:  oaterlel  and  personnel,  the  same  methods  of 

1  error   and   subversion    had   taken   place   In 

{ ither  Southeast  Asian  countries.  The  Com- 

]  aunlsta  were  advancing  in  Laos.  Cambodia 

:  tad  lost  Its  ability  to  act  Independently,  and 

ruerrllla  warfare  was  launched  in  Thailand. 

n  an  attempt  to  seize  control.  Communist 

Tma    were    poured    into    Indonesia   during 

.966. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  the  6,000  year 
I  >ld  Jewish  tradition  of  compassion  and 
iucc<H'  for  the  oppressed,  consistent  with  the 
Unerlcan  heritage  of  helping  those  who  long 
'or  freedom,  supports  our  country's  commlt- 
nent  to  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
knith  Vietnam  as  an  Integral  link  In  the  free 
irorld'a  security  system. 

To  that  end,  we  endorse  our  government's 
>oaltlon  In  meeting  the  military  requlre- 
nents  of  a  continually  changing  situation 
rhlle  searching  every  possible  channel  for 
ihe  i>eaceful  settlement  that  must  be  negotl- 
ited  to  end  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Recognizing  that  military  success  is  neces- 
Mury,  but  alone  is  insufficient,  we  urge  con- 
tlnuatloQ  and  expansion  of  o\ir  government's 
rflorta  to  Improve  and  enlarge  the  pacification 
program  and  land  reform  in  the  Vietnamese 
»tuitryslde  and  for  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions promoting  and  enhancing  the  stability 
knd  viability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
smment.  In  this  regard,  we  look  to  Increased 
South  Vietnamese  participation  on  the  bat- 
Uefleld.  lowering  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
[Iraft  age  to  18,  and  a  broadening  of  the 
3algon  Government  to  encourage  greater 
dtlzen  participation  In  Its  affairs  to  assure 
ft  free  election  and  establishment  of  a  free 
government. 


Alabama's  system  has  been  continually 
studied  by  individuals  and  groups  from 
all  over  this  country  and  the  world,  and 
has  been  a  pattern  and  example  for 
many  since-established  similar  systems. 

Existing  facilities  in  Alabama  will  now 
serve  approximately  92  percent  of  the 
State,  and  two  additional  stations  are 
proposed  which,  when  completed,  will 
provide  total  coverage  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  The  growth  and  success  of 
educational  TV  in  Alabama  has  come 
about  to  a  marked  degree  as  a  result  of 
the  superior  and  unique  leadership  of 
persons  such  as  Mr.  Raymond  Hurlbert. 
Mr.  Hurlbert  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Alabama  Educational  Television 
Commission,  serving  from  1953  to  1955, 
and  has  been  the  general  manager  of 
the  commission  since  that  time. 

In  his  dedicatory  address  of  Alabama's 
newest  faciUty,  Lt.  Gov.  Albert  Brewer 
recognized  that  ETV  "is  far  more  than 
entertainment.  Its  great  service  is  for  a 
broad,  continuing  education."  Explaining 
that  ETV  has  proven  almost  providen- 
tial in  its  abUlty  to  provide  the  finest 
education  to  everyone.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Brewer  said  the  "cultural  and 
educational"  opportunities  are  "as  en- 
couraging as  they  are  fantastic." 

It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  and  com- 
mend the  AlabEuna  Educational  Televi- 
sion Commission  on  its  outstanding  ETV 
system,  which  Is  a  pacesetter  for  the 
entire  Nation. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  ALABAMA 
EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  COM- 
MISSION ON  ITS  OUTSTANDING 
ETV  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  ix>lnt  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Sper.ker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  the  seventh  educatlonsil 
television  station  in  Alabama's  statewide 
ETV  development  was  dedicated  in 
Franklin  Coimty,  Ala.  This  new  station 
reflects  the  continuing  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  educational  television  In  a  State 
whose  system  is  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tional television  in  this  country. 

Without  question  or  qualification,  the 
State  of  Alabama  is  recognized  as  hav- 
ing the  finest  and  largest  interconnected, 
simulcasting  ETV  network  in  the  Nation. 


LET  US  GIVE  SOUTH  VIETNAM  A 
CHANCE  TO  HOLD  A  FREE  ELEC- 
TION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  oo(nsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  principal  concerns  of  journalists 
and  students  of  the  political  science  is 
the  forthcoming  presidential  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  a  proper  concern, 
for  it  Is  to  help  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination that  we  are  involved  in  that 
seemingly  endless  war. 

It  is  charged  by,  no  doubt,  sincere  and 
well-meaning  critics  that  the  elections 
caimot  be  fair  because  several  candi- 
dates have  already  been  disqualified  and 
there  is  not  a  wide  enough  choice  for 
voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  11  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  South  Vietnam. 
Ten  are  opposition  candidates.  In  our 
own  country,  our  voters  usually  are  given 
only  two  choices. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  elections 
cannot  be  fair  because  one  of  the  tickets 
Is  composed  of  military  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  critics  might  well 
remember  that  we  Americans  have 
elected  at  least  six  professional  military 
men  as  President  of  our  own  country.  I 
have  never  heard  it  proposed,  however, 
that  military  men  be  prohibited  from 
running  for  office  in  the  United  States. 


It  Is  charged  that  the  elections  can- 
not be  fair  because  one  of  the  tickets  in- 
cludes the  present  chief  of  state  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  According  to  this  charge, 
they  should  resign;  otherwise  the  elec- 
tion is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  of  this  body  would  accept  the 
suggestion  that  they  resign  before  they 
run  for  reelection?  When  did  any  Ameri- 
can President  resign  in  order  to  Insure 
that  he  would  have  no  advantage  over 
his  opposition? 

It  is  charged  that  the  elections  cannot 
be  fair  because  some  of  the  opposition 
candidates  claim  that  the  Government 
Is  trying  to  rig  the  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  critics  can 
remember  any  American  election  in 
which  charges  and  countercharges  of 
imfair  tactics  were  not  freely  hurled 
about.  The  fact  that  such  charges  are 
made  does  not  In  itself  prove  the  elec- 
tions are  unfair.  In  fact  It  may  be  a 
strong  Indication  that  candidates  are 
trying  hard  to  win.  Specific  charges  de- 
serve to  be  and  should  be  investigated; 
but  general  and  sweeping  charges  of  un- 
fair election  tactics  should  In  all  fairness 
be  treated  with  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  become  overly 
critical  of  the  pending  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  let  us  remember  that  its  pres- 
ent Government  wm  formed  as  recently 
as  Jime  19,  1965,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  the  Chief  of 
State,  and  Air  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
the  Prime  Minister.  While  It  Is  true  that 
the  present  Government  did  not  assume 
office  through  the  electoral  process,  vir- 
tually all  major  non-Communist  politi- 
cal, regional,  religious,  and  social  groups 
are  represented  to  some  degree  within  the 
governing  process. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment that  it  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  leading  the  country  to  a  con- 
stitutional, elected  government,  and  that 
on  January  15,  1966,  It  announced  its 
Intention  to  carry  through  a  program 
which  would  provide  Vietnam  with  a  new 
Constitution,  the  provisions  xmder  which 
elections  would  be  held. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  too,  that  na- 
tionwide elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  held  on  September  11, 
1966;  that  local  village  and  hamlet  elec- 
tions have  been  completed  this  year;  and 
that  elections  for  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  the  National  Assembly 
are  scheduled  for  this  fall. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment that  It  extended  Invitations  to 
foreign  observers  to  witness  the  conduct 
of  the  elections  of  1966,  and  that  in  re- 
sponse thereto  the  usual  press  corps  of 
350  correspondents  swelled  to  over  500 
by  election  day;  that  foreign  diplomats 
residing  In  Saigon  were  also  invited  to 
witness  the  voting  and  along  with  the 
news  correspondents  were  provided  with 
transportation  and  other  assistance  to 
facilitate  their  travel  throughout  the 
country;  and  that  parliamentary  delega- 
tions from  Japan  and  Korea  were  also 
permitted  to  observe  the  elections;  and 
that  Italian  Ambassador  d'Orlandi,  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Saigon,  In  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  the  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  in  behalf  of  the  corps, 
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other  observers,  and  Journalists  for  the 
Government's  courtesies,  pointed  out 
that- 
Due  to  the  efficient  arrangements  made  by 
the  Government  of  Vietnam,  it  was  possible 
for  the  diplomatic  corps  In  Saigon  to  see  the 
orderly  way  In  which  this  nation-wide  vote 
was  cast  and  the  fact  that  the  voter  was  per- 
fectly free  and  protected  from  violence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Prime  Minister 
Ky,  the  principal  target  of  the  critics, 
that  he  recently  annoimced  that  he 
hoped  that  thousands  of  representatives 
of  the  world  press  and  international 
organizations  would  be  in  Vietnam  for 
the  campaign  and  the  elections  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1967,  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  honesty  of  the  voting  and  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  elections. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  that  he  has 
issued  a  stern  warning  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  any  inter- 
ference in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self  determination  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

So,  let  us  give  credit  where  credit  Is 
due,  and  before  yielding  to  those  who 
would  have  us  condemn  the  develop- 
ments in  South  Vietnam,  remember  that 
although  its  present  Government  is  not 
itself  based  on  popular  elections,  it  is 
moving  fast  toward  replacing  itself  with 
that  kind  of  government,  and  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  South  Vietnam  is  due 
to  have  elected  national  and  local  offi- 
cials throughout  the  governing  structure. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  proc- 
ess, difficult  enough  in  peacetime,  is  being 
created  In  the  midst  of  and  despite  a  bit- 
ter war  in  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  now  engaged.  Above  all, 
let  us  not  be  led  to  apply  such  severe 
standards,  as  have  been  set  up  by  some 
critics,  that  even  our  own  elections  in 
some  of  our  own  States  may  be  deemed 
unfair. 

Let  us  give  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers a  chance  to  prove  that  even  in  the 
face  of  adversities  they  can  hold  free 
elections. 

UNITY  ATTAINED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fel- 
low Members  appreciate  how  difficult  it 
is  to  arrive  at  unanimity  on  any  problem 
affecting  the  vital  social  and  economic 
Interests  of  many  nations. 

Yet  unanimity  has  been  achieved  with- 
in the  Alliance  for  Progress  imder  the 
heading  of  economic  integration. 

The  American  chiefs  of  state  at  the 
April  summit  meeting  gave  the  highest 
priority  to  the  consolidation  of  Isolated 
and  fragmented  economies  into  a  unified 
continental  common  market  embracing 
all  the  Latin  American  States. 

The  United  States  supports  this  plan 
as  a  "friend  of  the  family."  We  are  con- 
cerned in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 


venture,  and  we  have  agreed  to  lend 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  our 
sister  Alliance  republics — all  committed 
to  economic  integration  as  a  means  of 
accelerating  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive progress. 

The  hemisphere's  leaders  have  recog- 
nized the  advantages  of  joint  action  to 
achieve  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
main  goals  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market.  At  Punta  del  Este  they  gave  em- 
phatic approval  to  an  action  program 
under  which  Latin  America  will  create 
and  sponsor  a  common  market,  multina- 
tional projects  will  lay  the  physical  foun- 
dations for  economic  Integration;  and 
the  United  States  will  Join  in  efforts  to 
increase  Latin  America's  foreign  trade 
earnings. 

Even  prior  to  Punta  del  Este,  a  number 
of  developments  had  advanced  the  pros- 
pects for  a  continental  market.  The  Cen- 
tral American  Republics  organized  a  re- 
gional common  market  and  attained  new 
high  levels  of  production,  trade,  and 
gross  national  income.  Inspired  by  the 
successes  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  Central  America,  the  South 
American  Republics  and  Mexico  formed 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion— LAFTA — whose  progress  has  been 
hindered  by  its  vast  geographical  area 
and  the  difficulties  of  reducing  or  abol- 
ishing tariffs  between  cx)untries  whose 
economies  vary  widely. 

At  this  point  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mitment to  this  vmdertaking  is  contained 
in  President  Johnson's  remarks  at  the 
summit  conference.  He  said: 

If  Latin  America  decides  to  create  a  com- 
mon market,  I  shall  recommend  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  a  fund  that  will  help 
ease  the  transition  into  an  Integraded 
economy. 

Our  stake  in  integration  is  clear:  If  the 
Latin  American  States  resolve  their  na- 
tional differences  and  fuse  their  energies 
and  resources,  they  may  realize  unparal- 
leled social  and  economic  development, 
accomplishing  in  relatively  few  years 
what  centuries  of  disjointed  effort  have 
failed  to  do.  We  in  the  United  States  will 
be  indirect  beneficiaries  of  this  program. 
However,  we  must  also  help  share  the 
burden  of  developing  economic  integra- 
tion. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  "integration"  per  se,  is 
not  a  panacea  for  all  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  aflaicting  Lating  America.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  democrat- 
ically minded  and  progressive  Latin 
America  without  physical  and  economic 
Integration. 

Latin  Americans  are  determined  to 
make  integration  succeed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tedious  journey  and  many  sacri- 
fices which  lie  ahead. 

Sacrifices  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
promises and  adjustments  that  must  be 
worked  out  between  the  southern  repub- 
lics. To  create  a  market  extending  from 
the  Rio  Grande  of  Mexico  to  the  tip  of 
Cape  Horn,  some  countries  will  be 
obliged  to  make  painful  concessions.  Ul- 
timately, it  is  expected,  all  the  partici- 
pants will  benefit  from  a  free  fiow  of 
trade,  with  obvious  advantages  in  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  over  splintered  mar- 
kets in  local  communities. 


In  helping  to  set  a  pattern  for  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  President 
Johnson  told  the  conferees  at  Pimta  del 
Este: 

You  will  be  expanding  your  industrial  base. 
Increasing  your  participation  In  world  trade 
and  broadening  economic  opportunities  for 
your  people. 

Second — 

The  President  said: 
you  will  design  and  Join  together  to  build 
great  multi-national  projects  that  will  open 
up  the  Inner  frontiers  of  Latin  America. 
These  will  provide  .  .  .  the  physical  basis 
for  Simon  Bolivar's  vision  of  continental 
unity.  I  shall  ask  my  country — 

Went  on  the  President — 
to   provide,   over   a   three-year   period,   sub- 
stantial additional  funds  as  our  part  of  this 
special  effort. 

We  are  ready  to  explore  with  other  indus- 
trialized countries  .  .  .  the  possibility  of  tem- 
porary preferential  tariff  advantsiges  for  all 
developing  countries  In  the  markets  of  all 
the  Industrialized  countries. 

Experience  indicates  U.S.  foreign  trade 
will  be  favorably  affected  by  the  integra- 
tion movement.  U.S.  trade  with  the  newly 
Integrated  Central  American  Common 
Market,  for  example,  has  grown  steadily. 
Between  1961  and  1966  our  exports  to 
this  market  rose  from  $207  million  to 
$362  million— better  than  a  50-percent 
increase. 

The  growing  volume  of  production  and 
trade  in  and  between  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States  affords  a  case  study  for  the 
other  republics  in  the  LAFTA  market 
area. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  sympa- 
thize with  these  efforts  because  our  own 
enviable  stability  and  prosperity  are  built 
upon  a  free  market  between  the  50 
States.  In  this  blessed  land  we  have  de- 
veloped a  specialized  technology  whose 
products  find  ready  markets  in  free- 
trading  areas.  Our  overall  trade  with  the 
Latin  American  Republics  will  grow  as 
integration  expands  their  buying  power. 

To  show  the  progress  in  Integration  it 
is  pertinent  to  outline  what  the  Latin 
Americans  have  done  to  further  the  com- 
mon market  concept: 

First,  it  is  worth  noting  that  trade 
within  Central  America  has,  since  I960, 
increased  from  $32  million  to  $140  mil- 
lion per  year.  There  is  a  slower,  although 
definite.  Increase  among  the  LAFTA 
countries,  where  Integration  Involves 
numerous  complex  problems. 

Even  before  Punta  del  Este,  the  leaders 
of  five  neighboring  republics  attended  a 
"little  summit"  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Bogota  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic relations.  This  since  has  become 
the  basis  for  a  subregional  common 
market,  which  will  be  useful  in  preparing 
for  Latin  American  Integration. 

Under  this  stimulus  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  have  established  a  Border  In- 
tegration Council.  Their  Declaration  of 
Rumichaca  provides  for  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  technical  collaboration.  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela  also  have  con- 
cluded a  border  integration  agreement. 
They  are  considering  pooling  their  mer- 
chant marine  fleets  and  forming  bina- 
tional  companies  for  handling  telecom- 
munications, electric  power,  and  fuel 
transmission  lines. 
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The  LaUzx  Republics  are  pressing  f  or- 
\  ard  with  various  multinational  projects 
tiat  hold  great  promise.  To  fulfill  the 
t  itent  of  Punta  del  Este  they  are  work- 
1  ig  to  establish  an  inter- American  tele- 
c  ommunlcations  network.  They  will  step 
I  p  the  timetable  for  completing  the  Pan 
American  Highway  and  push  the  con- 
s  jruction  of  the  Bolivarian  Highway  on 
tie  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  as  a 
1  indmark  of  progress  imder  the  Alliance. 
Five  neighbors — Argentina,  Paraguay, 
]  lollvla,  Urugiiay,  and  Brazil — are  co- 
iponsors  of  a  comprehensive  study  for 
1  he  Integrated  development  of  the  River 
]  'late  Basin.  The  prospects  are  promising 
;  or  this  and  numerous  other  multina- 
ional  projects  in  various  stages  of  plan- 
:  ling. 

President  Johnson  has  already  said 
hat  the  tl^S.  contribution  to  this  pro- 
:ram  of  continental  integration  can 
>nly  be  a  minor  share  of  the  investment 
Fhich  the  other  Alliance  countries  will 
nake.  Some  of  this  assistance  would  be 
)rovided  at  such  times  as  the  LAFTA 
jountries  adopt  a  programed  elimination 
)f  duties  and  take  other  effective  meas- 
ires  necessary  to  economic  integration. 
We  can  expect  a  consolidation  of  the 
[Central  American  and  LAFTA  markets 
into  a  single  continental  common  market 
Eind  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  as- 
sist such  consolidation. 

Much  of  what  is  underway  or  contem- 
plated will  be  assisted  by  an  increase  in 
our  3-year  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This 
"bank  of  the  Alliance"  has  been  a  spear- 
head in  furthering  integration  through 
multinational  projects. 

Latin  America  has  clearly  demon- 
strated Its  dedication  to  economic  inte- 
gration and  social  reforms.  We  can  and 
should  stimulate  and  support  these  en- 
deavors.          

THE  TEACHER  CORPS 


Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aricansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  on  the  Teacher  Corps.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
Is  one  of  the  most  promising  programs 
passed  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  should  be  substantially  expanded 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

[From  the  Newaday,  Long  Island,  N.T., 
Aug.  14,  1967] 
Thx  Tkachi»  Corps 
In   1065,  President  Johnson  proposed   an 
experimental  program  to  upgrade  the  caliber 
of  teaching  In  slums  and  In  depressed  rural 
areas.  It  was  to  be  called  the  National  Teach- 
er Corpa.  Last  year,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
Congrea  for  money  to  underwrite  the  pro- 
gram. Teacher  Corps  members  began  teach- 
ing in  schools  throughout  the  nation. 

The  program  worked  so  weU  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  deacrlbed  It  as  "a  much  needed  In- 
fusion of  genuine  commitment  and  imagi- 


native talent  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City."  The  mayor  also  said  that  If  the  Teach- 
er Corps  were  not  continued  and  expanded, 
he  would  "coxmt  It  as  a  serious  setback  to 
the  cause  of  quality  education." 

Good  notices  also  came  in  from  many  of 
the  252  school  districts  in  which  1,227  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  worked  last  year. 
The  budget  for  the   corps  was  $11,300,000. 
President  Johnson,  encouraged  by  the  good 
reports,  wanted  to  Increase  that  figure  this 
year  to  $33,000,000.  He  did  not  get  the  money. 
Instead,  the  program  was  given  an  $18,- 
000,00   budget   authorized   by  the   Congress. 
Thus,   Richard  A.  Graham,  director  of  the 
corps,  foresees  only  a  small  expansion  of  the 
program  this  year,  and  that  Is  too  bad.  For 
this  year,  of  all  years,  schools  In  tense  urban 
areas   may    well    have    difficulty    attracting 
good  teachers.  Last  year,  the  Teacher  Corps 
demonstrated   Its   ability  to  bring  teachers 
of  quality  and  enthusiasm  Into  such  schools. 
The  corps  last  year  was  composed  of  262 
veteran  "master"  teachers  and  9fi5  teacher- 
Interns.  The  teacher-Interns  are  liberal  arts 
graduates  who  sign  up  for  two  years  during 
which  they  combine  academic  Instruction  In 
a  university  with  on-the-job  experience  In  a 
nearby  public  school.  At  the  concl\islon  of 
the  two  years,  teacher-Interns  who  have  per- 
formed successfully  are  awarded  a  master's 
degree.  They  are  assigned  only  to  schools  In 
poverty  areas  that  are  short  of  teachers  and 
ask  for  the  aid. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  effects  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  Is  the  dual  Impact  of  these 
teacher-Interns.  They  have  brought  fresh 
Ideas  Into  the  schools  In  which  they  work, 
and  they  have  placed  fresh,  new  demands  on 
the  universities  In  which  they  train.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  Teacher  Corps  noted  these  "de- 
sirable side  effects."  In  Its  report,  the  com- 
mittee said;  "The  Teacher  Corps  program 
Is  generating  new  Insights  Into  what  con- 
stitutes an  effective  teacher-preparation  pro- 
gram. University  training  centers  have  devel- 
oped special  programs,  courses  and  currlcu- 
lums  geared  to  the  needs  of  neglected  schools 
In  their  areas." 

As  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  II  has  noted,  specialized  training  of 
teachers  for  service  In  schools  In  slum  areas 
Is  an  aspect  of  professional  education  that 
has  been  badly  neglected.  "The  general  run 
of  teacher  education  has  not  really  addressed 
Itself  to  preparing  teachers  to  teach  kids  who. 
come  from  poor  homes."  Howe  said.  Thus, 
this  small  program  could,  merely  by  its  im- 
pact on  teacher-training  methods,  have  a 
major  Influence  on  the  quality  of  instruction 
In  schools  In  poverty  areas. 

This  year  at  least,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  hope  that  the  Congress  will  add  to 
the  money  authorized  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Hopefully  by  next  year  more  members  of 
Congress  wUl  understand  what  the  corps  is 
doing  and  what  It  could  do  were  it  given 
the  chance.  The  success  of  the  corps  deserves 
recognition.  It  should  be  expanded. 


to  approve  the  candidacy  of  politicians 
who  supposedly  were  a  serious  threat  at 
the  ballot  box. 

There  were  few  specifics.  Key  facts 
were  left  out  of  the  accounts.  And  when 
the  facts  were  examined,  the  situation 
looked  very  different  from  the  original 
reports. 

One  incident — in  which  a  planeload  of 
presidential  candidates  were  set  down 
at  the  wrong  airport  and  then  found  no 
cars  to  take  them  to  the  election  rally- 
is  a  case  in  point. 

There  was  a  strong  crosswlnd  at  the 
airport  where  they  were  scheduled  to 
land.  Should  the  pilot  have  taken  a 
chance  on  setting  down  there  and  wiping 
out  most  of  the  opposition  presidential 
candidates?  We  can  imagine  what  tiie 
charges  would  have  been  then. 

The  fact  is  that  1  hour  after  the  can- 
didates had  landed,  transportation  was 
available  to  take  them  to  the  rally.  But 
by  then  they  had  taken  off  back  to  Sai- 
gon. This  important  fact  was  missing 
from  all  news  accounts  of  the  incident. 
Of  course,  the  truth  never  caught  up 
with  the  first  impression. 

The  election-rigging  charge  made  the 
rounds,  amplified  in  each  rebroadcast 
with  more  adjectives  and  adverbs  but  un- 
sullied by  a  few  key  facts  that  would 
have  put  the  whole  tempest  back  in  the 
teapot  where  it  belonged. 

Vietnamese  politicians  have  learned 
that  rumors  are  not  only  easier  to  start 
than  to  stop,  but  they  can  have  great 
political  impact.  The  trouble  is  that  ex- 
aggerated reports  get  in  the  way  of  the 
facts.  And  at  a  distance  of  10,000  miles, 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  picture  of  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  campaign.  We 
should  realize  that  everything  said  by  a 
candidate  for  public  office— whether  he  is 
running  In  Vietnam  or  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere — may  not  be  the 
Gospel.  .     , 

American  reporters  send  thousands  of 
words  each  day  from  Vietnam.  Facts  and 
rumors,  or  half  facts  and  half  rumors, 
are  well  mixed  in  the  process.  American 
readers  need  an  extra  does  of  our  usual 
suspicion  and  an  added  measure  of  our 
normal  sophistication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it,  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  free  election  in  South  Vietnam 
continues  to  be  the  bombs  and  bullets 
of  the  Vietcong  terrorists  who  are  trying 
to  prevent  having  any  election  at  all,  and 
who  would,  indeed,  prevent  elections, 
free  or  otherwise,  for  all  time,  just  as  the 
Commimists  have  done  In  North  Viet- 


nam. 


VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yoitng]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  stories  have  appeared  here  charging 
rigging  of  the  elections  in  Vietnam,  in- 
timidation of  candidates,  willful  govern- 
ment sabotage  of  the  campaign,  casual 
refusal  of  the  Vietnamese  Government 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
period  from  August  22,  1967,  through 
August  24,  1967,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday,  August  21, 
19G7,  an  account  of  official  business  (Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Disorders) .  ^ »,       1 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr-     jr 
Marsh)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McCtJLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr' 
Arends)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business.  • 


August  21,  1967 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  1  hour,  on  August  24,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  August  28,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor),  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 
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H.R.  1282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  instruments  and 
appsiratus  for  the  use  of  Tufts  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society; 

H.R.  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  deduction  for  pteraonal  exemptions 
lor  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced  or 
separated. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  22,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EiLBERG  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Haiciltqn. 

Mr.  Donohtie. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.DoRN. 

Mr.  Brooks. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

BUls  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  292.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  in  order  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  such  section 
certain  transportation  of  merchandise  which 
Is  in  part  over  Canadian  highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.294.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  C. 
Navarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
of  Indians  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  Bands 
and  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Wlnnlblgoshlsh 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  2162.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1938  (49  Stat.  1094),  reserving  cer- 
tain public  domain  lands  in  Nevada  and 
Oregon  &e  a  gn^azlng  reserve  for  Indians  of 
Port  McDermltt,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1006.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  Joint 
resolution  regarding  the  status  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (H.  Doc.  159) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
administration  of  compensation  payments 
\inder  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act  by  insurance  carriers 
and  self-lnfiurers  authorized  to  insure  under 
section  32  of  the  act,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Coirunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  administrative 
expenses  for  the  safety  program  under  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  second  an- 
nual report  on  the  minerals  exploration  as- 
sistance program,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(5)  of  the  act  of  November  8, 
1965;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  o;    the  Judiciary. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jtistlce,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  lor  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  569).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  August  21,  1967] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FTilEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  506.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated  or  the  Fed- 
eral Code  Annotated  to  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  570) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  842.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  Investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  124;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  671).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJt.  6736.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  extending  and  improving  the  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  -jgrants  for  construction 
of  educational  television  broadcasting  faciU- 
tlee,  by  authorizing  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  noncommercial  educational 
radio  broadcasting  facilities,  by  establishing 
a  nonprofit  corp>oration  to  assist  In  establish- 
ing Innovative  educational  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate educational  program  availability,  and 
to  aid  the  operation  of  educational  broad- 
casting facilities;  and  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  instructional  television  and 
radio;  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  572).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  9085.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
reserved  phosphate  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  lands  located  In  the  State  of  Florida 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  573).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BTT.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  15, 
1967,  the  following  bUl  was  reported  on 
August  18,  1967: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  HJl.  12474.  A  bUI  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  15, 
1967,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  August  18,  1967: 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12474.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Submitted  August  21,  1967] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTTN: 
H.R.  12475.  A  bill  for  the  establUhment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  12476.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust   laws    certain    combinations    and    ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  survival  of  faU- 
Ing  newspapers:    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJR.  12477.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  certain  textUe  articles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Uizx): 
HJl.  13478.  A  bUl  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  «igrtcultural 


2^70 

pz^ucls  and  Msoclatlona  of  such  producers, 
AE  llor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
At  rlculture. 
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PJl.  124T9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

le  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 

from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 

.    In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 

and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 

^tlon  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
VLB..  12480.  A  bUl  to  provide   for  uniform 
lal  observances  of  certain  national  hoU- 
on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
jidlclary. 

HJi.  12481.  A  bUl  to  provide  Incentives  for 

creation   by   private    Industry   of   addi- 

l    employment   opportunities    for    resl- 

ol  urban  poverty  areas;   to  the  Com- 

e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12482.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assist 
rate  Miterprlse  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-Income 
J  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
C  ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mv.  BRLENBORN: 
HJl.  12483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
I  avenue  Code  of  1864  to  allow  a  credit 
a  ;»inst  Income  tax  to  Individuals  far  certain 
CRienses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cikUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lleaxks. 

HJt.  124M.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
1  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify 
'  tax  status  of  certain  profeaslonal  assocl- 
I  tlons  and  ear^anX-ioo*  tananA  under  State 
iw;  to  th*  Committee  mi  Waya  and  Bleans. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.B.  13486.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
( mployment  oppoptunmee  for  thc«  who  are 
1  inemploysd  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
1  olttee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl  13486.  A  b*U  to  fftciUtate  tb«  entry 
nto  the  United  SUtee  of  aJttene  who  are 
»rother»  or  sUtei*  of  U.3.  cltlaena,  and  f<w 
>ttaar  poxpoMs;  t«  the  Committee  on  the 
Fudldary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl  1348T.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Secuntiee 
ict  of  1»3»  to  eaemp*  certain  securlUea  eoW. 
riven     or  otherwise  transferred   to   certain 
Hnployees;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
uad  Fmelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN : 
HJl.  13488.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  fcwelgn  poUcy,  and  national   secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  13489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  obeermnces  erf  certain  legal  puWle 
holidays   on   Mondays,   and   for   other   pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAOOKR8 : 
HJL  13480.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  38,  United 
State*  Code,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
determining  annual  Income  for  i)enslon  pur- 
poeea  of  certain  persons  wIkj  are  entitled  to 
annuities  under  the  RaHroad  Betbrement  Act 
of  1987,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  VatesaBa'  AlfaJza^ 

HJl.  13491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  teztu*  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Maana. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  12492.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  definition 
ol  deductible  moving  expensea  incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mir.  BDWARDS  of  CaUfomla: 
HJl.  13493.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  Statee  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obstnictloix  of  crUalnal  Inveetlgatlans  of  the 
United  Blatae;  to  the  Committee  on  tlM 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOODBLL: 
HJl.  134M.  A  bill  to  estabHsh  a  National 
CommlMloa  on  Vrfian  Llvtng;  to  the  Ooaa- 
mltte*  OA  Otweiiuaan*  OpeiwtlOBak 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  12495.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,800  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  In  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
HJl.  12497.  A  bin   to   promote   the   public 
welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban  slum 
dwellers  In  preventing  riots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Browi*  of  Ohio) : 
H.J.  Res.  798.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  ol  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communlUes    to    rally    law-abiding    urban 
dwellers  in  preventing   riots;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.  Res.  79».    Joint    resolution    providing 
that  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  that  the 
first  week  of  October  1967  U  an  ^proprlate 
timA  to  commemorate  the  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  800.   Joint  resolution  to   provide 
f uads  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  naUon  in  honor 
of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  34th  President  of 
the  United  SUtcs,  to  be  used  in  support  of 
construction  and  endowment  of  Elsenhower 
College,  Seneca  Palls,  N.T..  as  a  dlsUngulshed 
and   permanent   memorial    to   hla   life    and 
deeds;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Eileen   Skeene;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H  R.  12499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Passarls  (Jimmy)  Wilson;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  12500.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Glovanna  Lagana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  12501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12502.   A   bin  for   the  relief   of   Miss 
Elizabeth  Schofleld;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12503.   A   bin   for   the   reWef   of  Dr. 
Choong  Ol  Reddy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

146.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  Committee  on  Subsidies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

M *mW  ■« 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

278.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  return  to  the  States  for  the  purposes 
of  public  education  a  certain  ptnUon  of  Fed- 
eral personsd  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

279.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relaUve  to  legislation 
affecting  interstate  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  o(  Michigan,  relative  to  the  rein- 
statement of  funds  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  lamprey  control  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

281.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative 
to  the  recent  plebiscite  on  Commonwealth 
status:  to  the  Cocomilttee  oo  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  21,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon. 
Harky  F.  Byrd,  Jk„  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Collier  S.  Harvey,  Jr.,  pastor, 
Tinkling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church, 
Flshersville,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  as  Thou  didst  guide  Thy 
people  of  old  with  fire  and  cloud,  make 
us  sensitive  to  the  evidences  of  Thy 
guidance  in  this  our  day.  May  we  be  able 
to  discern  Thy  will  amid  the  conflicting 
purposes  and  differing  ambitions  of  this 
present  hour.  Remind  us,  O  God.  that 
Thou  art  the  Creator  and  that  we  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of 
that  which  Thou  didst  pronounce  good. 

We  pray  fOT  wisdom  and  discernment 
for  these  dected  to  high  ofllce  and  grave 
responsibility.  We  pray  for  loyalty  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
elected  them.  We  pray  also  for  that  meas- 
ure of  justice  for  the  good  of  all  and  of 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  many  which 
shall  make  the  deliberations  of  this  day 
a  blessing  to  our  land. 

Lead  us,  O  God,  as  Thy  children  and 
as  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  a  deeper 
trust  in  the  dimensions  of  Thy  love  for 
us  and  a  richer  faith  in  the  fact  that  an 
things  are  possible  imto  Thee.  We  pray  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  way,  the  truth. 
and  the  author  of  abundant  life.  Amen. 


PRIVATE  BlliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  o*  rale  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
aeversUy  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  12488.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  Marjorte 


DESIGNATION   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SXNATX, 
PrEUDKNT  PaO  TEMPOBB, 

WaatiiitgUin,  D.C..  Auffutt  21. 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Bemg  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  Habrt  F.  Btw),  J«.,  * 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
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form  the  datlea  of  the  chair  during  my 
absence. 

Cabi.  Hatdxn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.      

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Friday,  August  18,  1967,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  3^eld  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  for  which  an  order 
has  been  previously  entered,  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  state- 
ments made  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  rules  vn  and  vm,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  of  business  be 
waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floo.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL  BEFORE  QUADRENNIAL 
CONVENTION  OF  RETAIL  CLERKS 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  last  month  to  speak  before  the 
quadreniilal   convention   of   the   Retail 


Clerks  International  Association  at  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  partial  text  of  my  comments  at 
that  time  appear  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  prlnte'i  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Gentus  of  American  Institutions 
(Partial   text    of   remarks   by   VS.   Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuckel,  before  the  quadrennial 

convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  address  the  2Sth 
Convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association  and  to  join  in  tribute  to  your  half 
milUon  members  and  to  the  enlightened 
leadership  the  Association  has  provided  In  the 
labor  movement  over  the  past  79  years.  You 
have  been  quick  to  see  new  horizons.  You 
have  shown  the  way  in  the  use  of  modern 
media  and  of  educational  and  scholarship 
programs. 

I  am  proud  to  share  this  platform  with 
your  President,  James  Suffridge,  a  fellow  Cal- 
Ifomlan,  and  a  fellow  Republican.  He  has  led 
this  organization  In  a  policy  of  clean-cut 
non-partisanship.  That  policy  has  won  the 
respect  of  my  colleagues  on  Capitol  HiU — 
in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  reputation  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Is 
high  In  Washington.  Your  people  are  known 
for  labor  statesmanship  and  fair  play.  You 
call  your  shots  as  you  see  them.  That  kind 
of  political  Integrity  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  our  American  democracy,  and  It  has 
helped  to  make  you  the  largest  white-collar 
labor  organization  In  the  world.  I  am  vastly 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  in  this,  my 
fifteenth  year  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
that  you  and  I  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
almost  every  one  of  your  basic  legislative 
goals. 

It  is  because  of  institutions  like  yours  that 
America  has  been  able  to  move  forward  with 
bimian  progress  In  htmian  freedom.  Ours  is 
a  society  which  openly  tests  Its  Ideas,  one 
against  another,  to  determine  what  govern- 
mental road  we  should  follow  for  the  best 
Interests  of  our  people.  This  Is  the  genius  of 
our  way  of  life.  America  could  not  long  sur- 
vive without  these  institutions  which  dally 
measure  the  critical  elements  of  our  society 
against  the  rule  of  reason,  competition,  ne- 
gotiation and  public  weal. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  Indispensable 
aspects  of  American  economic  life  is  our 
unique  system  of  collective  bargaining.  Here 
the  working  man,  whatever  his  skill,  is  able 
to  exert  his  due  weight  in  marketing  his  abil- 
ities through  organization  of  those  with 
similar  skills.  He  and  his  family  are  able  to 
gain  their  Just  share  of  our  national  product. 
It  Is  a  purely  economic  system  divorced  from 
party  politics,  as  the  Clerks  have  clearly  rec- 
ognized. Free  collective  bargaining  requires 
no  rigid  political  Ideology,  no  elaborate  party 
organization  favoring  labor  or  management. 
It  does  not  seek  to  embroil  one  class  against 
another.  It  does  require  the  rule  of  reason. 
It  Is  grounded  on  fair  play.  It  is  above  party, 
beyond  class.  It  Is  the  logical  counterpart  of 
the  American  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise. Together,  they  are  the  fountainhead 
of  American  productivity. 

The  labor  and  the  ideas  of  free  men  in  a 
broad  national  market  represent  the  high 
watershed  of  our  national  prosperity.  They 
are  also  the  major  bulwark  of  oiir  political 
system.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  stUl 
many  Americans,  even  today,  who  fall  to 
comprehend  this  point.  They  fall  to  see  that 
without  free  collective  bargaining  our  repub- 
lic might  long  ago  have  been  crushed  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  socialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  totalitarianism  on  the  other.  Man 
has  yet  to  devise  a  better  system  than  we 
have  in  America  to  bring  Ideas,  resources 
and   labor    together    in    cooperation    rather 


than  contention.  In  harmony  rather  than 
hate.  Collective  bargaining  Is,  as  It  ought 
to  be,  here  to  stay. 

My  thoughts  at  this  point  can  best  be 
rummed  up  by  this  quotation  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  your  periodical,  the  Advocate: 

"The  highest  standards  of  morality  and 
the  teachings  of  science  point  toward  the 
need  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  human 
individual.  Since  human  labor  is  inseparable 
from  the  laborer,  to  class  such  labor  as  a 
mere  commodity  is  to  Ignore  those  rights. 
To  defend  these  rights  every  union  member, 
and  indeed  every  citizen,  needs  to  be  aware 
and  vigilant.  Unhampered  collectlre  bar- 
gaining Is  a  basic  principle  of  a  healthy 
economy  and  a  free  society." 

How  monstrous  It  Is,  my  fellow  citizens, 
to  urge,  as  H.R.  333  does,  that  human  labor 
be  classed  as  an  inert  commodity  and  placed 
under  our  anti-trust  laws. 

Free  collective  bargaining  and  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  go  together.  They  both 
require  the  protection  and  the  oversight  of 
a  representative  government.  Our  two  great 
American  political  parties  have  a  common 
duty,  and  a  common  cause  to  eerve  In  this 
regard.  As  our  economic  system  must  be 
non-partisan,  so  our  politics  must  not  be 
doctrinaire.  These  two  aspects  of  our  Amer- 
ican life  leave  us  unfettered  by  inflexible  and 
dated  dogma.  We  are  prepared  to  move  and 
change. 

Our  nation  has  thrived  on  the  concept  of 
peaceful  competition  among  the  ideas  and 
produce  of  men  In  the  open  market  place. 
Our  political  system  is  a  clear  reflection  of 
this  American  tradition.  It  provides  for  the 
necessary  clash  of  Ideas,  the  discussion  and 
disagreement,  the  controversy  and,  finally, 
the  decisions,  with  refinements  or  reason- 
able accommodations,  necessary  to  make 
progress.  Democracy  continues  to  be  the  art 
of  the  possible. 

Any  vital  Institution  must  be  prepared 
for  change.  That  Is  an  Irresistible  law  of 
life.  In  the  modern  world  we  have  heard 
much  of  the  concept  of  change  by  "revolu- 
tion". The  wake  of  bloodshed  left  by  this 
much-abused  concept  in  many  emerging 
nations  has  underecored,  by  contrast,  the 
value  of  our  own  system  of  peaceful  ex- 
change of  power  from  one  political  party  to 
the  other.  This  is  the  critical  asset  of  a  rep- 
resentative political  system. 

Every  society  must  learn  to  move  with 
the  times  or  it  becomes  moribund.  President 
Elsenhower  said  In  his  Second  Inaugural 
Address : 

"Across  all  the  globe  there  harshly  blow 
the  winds  of  change.  And  we — though  for- 
tunate be  our  lot — know  that  we  can  never 
turn  our  backs  on  them." 

Historically,  any  party  Which  has  become 
too  doctrinaire  or  has  become  too  narrow  In 
Its  views  has  simply  withered  away.  Party 
loyalty  is  a  voluntary  matter.  The  party 
which  has  accommodated  to  a  variety  of 
chaUenging  ideas  in  a  manner  permitting  It 
to  contend  peacefuUy  against  the  other  has 
been  able  to  win  the  faith  of  the  people. 

This  spirit  generally  pervades  the  chamljer 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  people  of  California. 
The  competition  is  hard,  but  it  follows  the 
basic  ground  rules  of  decency  and  fair  play. 
While  It  continues  to  be  possible  for  a  few 
members  to  abuse  the  rules  and  stymie  the 
work  of  the  Senate,  such  antics  are  the  ex- 
ception. The  rule  of  reason,  at  least  in  con- 
duct, usually  applies.  So  the  competition 
permits  a  peaceful  reversal  of  roles  between 
majority  and  minority  when  the  people  so 
determine  at  the  ballot  box.  It  keeps  alive 
for  the  minority  the  hope  that  it  will  become 
the  governing  party  by  proving  to  the 
voters  what  it  considers  the  better  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  Its  own  views.  It  allows  for  a 
loyal  opposition  and  for  overall  cooi>eratlon 
among  all  Americana  In  times  when  national 
unity  Is  needed. 

The  Senate,  as  an  institution,  is  peculiarly 
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on  iduct*  and  Maoclatlons  of  such  producers, 
in  i  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Am  rlculture.  ,  ^ 

'  IJB..  13479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«  irenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
de  luct  fr«n  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
cuTed    In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
epdlt  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
edicatlon  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
th »  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
HJl.  12480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
az  nual  observances  of  certain  national  holl- 
di  ys  on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji  dietary. 

HJt.  12481.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
Ue  creation  by  private  Industry  of  addl- 
tl  mal  employment  opportunities  for  resl- 
d<  nts  of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Com- 
BC  Ittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

EUl.  12482.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
pi  Ivate  •nterprlse  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
U  g  In  urban  poverty  areas  for  low-Income 
aid  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
C  jmmlttce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ml.  BRLENBORN: 
HJR  12483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
HBvenue  Code  ol  1854  to  allow  a  credit 
a  nOnst  Income  tax  to  Individuals  fer  certain 
ecpenses  Inciirred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
ckUon;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
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HJl.  12484.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  7701  of 
1 1»  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify 
t  le  tax  stataa  of  certain  professional  aseocl- 
a  dona  and  corporaUwia  formed  under  Stat* 
1  iw;  to  the  Committee  oa.  Way*  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
Hil.  12485.  A  biU  to  guarantee  productive 
« mployment  opportimttle*  for  thon  who  are 
1  nemplOTait  or  undBremployed;  to  the  Com- 
jilttae  on  EducatloB.  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl  12486.  A  tatU  to  facUltate  tha  entry 
into  th»  United  Stetee  at  aHeaa  who  are 
1  cotber*  or  aUtWB  of  VS.  cltt^na.  and  for 
other  porpoHs:  *m  the  Committee  on  the 
.  udldary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJi.  1248T.  A  Mil  to  amend  th«  SecurltMB 
Let  ot  1»3»  to  exempt  certain  securltle*  aoM. 
liven     or   otherwise   transferred   to   eerUln 
imployees;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ind  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MABTIN: 
HJl.  12488.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
reUare.  foreign  poUcy.  and  national  secu- 
Ity  ot  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
>n  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FELLY: 
HJl.  12489.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
innual  obeerrancee  ot  certain  legal  pubUe 
tioUdays   on   Monday*,   and   for   other   pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAOOKBS : 
HJl.  12490.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
determining  annual  Income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  certain  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
annvdtles  under  the  Railroad  Rettrement  Act 
of  19S7,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  VcfteKaBS*  AlfalxB. 

HJl.  12491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  taxtUe  arUcles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Maaoa. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HJl.  12492.  A  bill  to  expand  the  definition 
of  dedueUble  moving  expanses  Incurred  by 
an  employee;  to  the  ComaUttaa  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Itr.  HOWARDS  of  Califomla: 
HJl.  12493.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73, 
title  18,  United  Statea  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
obatracttoa  ot  crlmlxtal  inveettgatlons  at  the 
United  Blataa;  to  the  CoBimlttee  on  tlM 
Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  OOODELL: 
HJl.  12494.  A  bill  to  estabHsh  a  National 
Commlaaloa  on  UilMn  Ltrtngr  to  the  Coki- 
a^ttea  oa  OoveruMBt  OpenrtlOBa. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HJl.  12495.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  H25  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal 
requirement  for  licenses  in  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
HJl.  12497.  A   bill   to  promote   the   public 
welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban  slum 
dweller*  In  preventing  rlote;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER  { for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio) : 
H.J.  Res.  798.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades  by 
communities    to    rally    law-abiding    urban 
dwellers   In   preventing   riots;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.  Res.  799.    Joint    resolution    providing 
that  the  President  la  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  that  the 
first  week  of  October  1967  is  an  appropriate 
tting  to  commemorate  the  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
funds  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  naUon  In  honor 
oX  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  34th  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of 
construction  and  endowment  of  Elsenhower 
College,  Seneca  Palls.  N.T..  as  a  distinguished 
and   permanent   memorial    to   hla   life    and 
deeds;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


Eileen   Skeene;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
HR.  12499.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trlos  Passarls  (Jimmy)  Wilson;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 
H.R.  12500.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   MLss 
Giovanna  Lagana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  12501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elgie  L. 
Tabor;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  12502.   A   bill  for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Elizabeth  Schofleld;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  12503.    A   bin    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Choong  Ol  Reddy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

146.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the 
creation  of  a  Committee  on  Subsidies,  which 
wafi  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

■«        mm»        ■■ 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

278.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  return  to  the  Statea  for  the  purposes 
of  public  education  a  certain  portion  of  Fed- 
eral personal  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

279.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  oX  California,  relative  to  legislation 
affecting  interstate  taxation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
ths  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  rein- 
statement of  funds  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  lamprey  control  program;  to 
tha  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

281.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative 
to  the  recent  plebiscite  on  Commonwealth 
status;  to  tba  Conuniittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Rev.  Collier  S.  Harvey,  Jr.,  pastor, 
Tinkling  Spring  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fishersville.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  as  Thou  didst  guide  Thy 
people  of  old  with  fire  and  cloud,  make 
us  sensitive  to  the  evidences  of  Thy 
guidance  in  this  oiur  day.  May  we  be  able 
to  discern  Thy  will  amid  the  conflicting 
purposes  and  differing  ambitions  of  this 
present  hour.  Remind  us,  O  God,  that 
Thou  art  the  Creator  and  that  we  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of 
that  which  Thou  didst  pronoimce  good. 

We  pray  for  wisdom  and  discernment 
for  these  elected  to  high  oflftce  and  grave 
responsibility.  We  pray  for  loyalty  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
elected  them.  We  pray  also  for  that  meas- 
ure of  justice  for  the  good  of  all  and  of 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  many  which 
shall  make  the  deliberations  of  this  day 
a  blessing  to  our  land. 

Lead  us,  O  God,  as  Thy  children  and 
as  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  a  deeper 
trust  In  the  dimensions  of  TTiy  love  for 
us  and  a  richer  faith  in  the  fact  that  all 
things  are  possible  unto  Thee.  We  pray  in 
the  ri^tme  of  Christ,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  author  of  abundant  life.  Amen. 


PRIVATE  TtrrJ-S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rote  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
■everally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H4».  1«§«.  A  bHl  f or  the  r«T!ef  of  Marjeria 


DESIGNATION   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SXNATK. 
PBCSmSNT  wo  TEMPORB, 

WashirtgUm,  D.C.,  Augutt  21, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Hakrt  F.  Bt«d,  Jb-,  » 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vlrgtnla,  to  p»- 
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form  the  duties   of   the  clialr  during   my 
absence. 

Caxi.  Hatdkm, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.      

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Friday,  August  18,  1967,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Icrilowlng  the  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  wliich  an  order 
has  been  previously  entered,  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  and  that  state- 
ments made  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
idoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  rules  vn  and  vm,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  of  business  be 
waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floo.. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTIONS—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL  BEFORE  QUADRENNIAL 
CONVENTION  OP  RETAIL  CLERKS 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
lionor  last  month  to  speak  before  the 
quadrennial   convention  of   the   Retail 


Clerks  International  Association  at  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  partial  text  of  my  comments  at 
that  time  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  was  ordered  to  be  printe'i  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  GEjfrtTS  of  American  iNSTmrnoNs 
(Partial   text    of   remarks   by   U.S.   Senator 
Thoiulas  H.  Kuchel,  before  the  quadrennial 
convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  address  the  25th 
Convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association  and  to  Join  in  tribute  to  your  half 
naliUon  members  and  to  the  enlightened 
leadership  the  Association  has  provided  In  the 
labor  movement  over  the  past  79  years.  You 
have  been  quick  to  see  new  horizons.  You 
have  shown  the  way  In  the  use  of  modem 
media  and  of  educational  and  scholarship 
programs. 

I  am  proud  to  share  this  platform  with 
your  President,  James  Suffrldge,  a  fellow  Cal- 
Ifornlan,  and  a  fellow  Republican.  He  has  led 
this  organization  In  a  policy  of  clean-cut 
non-partisanship.  That  policy  has  won  the 
respect  of  my  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill — 
in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  The  reputation  of  the  Retail  Clerks  is 
high  in  Washington.  Your  people  are  known 
for  labor  stateamanship  and  fair  play.  You 
call  your  shots  as  jrou  see  them.  That  kind 
of  political  integrity  Is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  our  American  democracy,  and  It  has 
helped  to  make  you  the  largest  white-collar 
labor  organization  In  the  world.  I  am  vastly 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  to  you.  In  this,  my 
fifteenth  year  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
that  you  and  I  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
almost  every  one  of  your  basic  legislative 
goals. 

It  Is  because  of  institutions  like  yours  that 
America  has  been  able  to  move  forward  with 
human  progress  in  human  freedom.  Ours  Is 
a  society  which  openly  tests  Its  ideas,  one 
against  another,  to  determine  what  govern- 
mental road  we  should  follow  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  people.  This  is  the  genius  of 
our  way  of  life.  America  could  not  long  sur- 
vive without  these  Institutions  which  daily 
measure  the  critical  elements  of  our  society 
against  the  rule  of  reason,  competition,  ne- 
gotiation and  public  weal. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  Indispensable 
aspects  of  American  economic  life  is  our 
unique  system  of  collective  bargaining.  Here 
the  working  man,  whatever  his  skill,  is  able 
to  exert  his  due  weight  in  marketing  his  abil- 
ities through  organization  of  those  with 
similar  skills.  He  and  his  family  are  able  to 
gain  their  Just  share  of  our  national  product. 
It  is  a  purely  economic  system  divorced  from 
party  politics,  as  the  Clerks  have  clearly  rec- 
ognized. Free  collective  bargaining  requires 
no  rigid  political  Ideology,  no  elaborate  party 
organization  favoring  labor  or  management. 
It  does  not  seek  to  embroil  one  class  against 
another.  It  does  require  the  rule  of  reason. 
It  is  grounded  on  fair  play.  It  is  above  party, 
beyond  class.  It  is  the  lo^cal  counterpart  of 
the  American  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise. Together,  they  are  the  fountalnhead 
of  American  productivity. 

The  labor  and  the  ideas  of  free  men  In  a 
broad  national  market  represent  the  high 
watershed  of  our  national  prosperity.  They 
are  also  the  major  bulwark  of  our  political 
sjrstem.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  fitUl 
many  Americans,  even  today,  who  fail  to 
comprehend  this  point.  They  fail  to  see  that 
without  free  collective  bargaining  our  repub- 
lic might  long  ago  have  been  crushed  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  socialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  totalitarianism  on  the  other.  Man 
has  yet  to  devise  a  better  system  than  we 
have  in  America  to  bring  Ideas,  resources 
and   labor    together    In    cooperation    rather 


than  contention,  in  harmony  rather  than 
hate.  Collective  bargaining  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  here  to  stay. 

My  thoughts  at  this  point  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  this  quotation  from  a  recent 
editorial  in  your  periodical,  the  Advocate: 

"The  highest  standards  of  morality  and 
the  teachings  of  science  point  toward  the 
need  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  human 
individual.  Since  htmian  labor  Is  inseparable 
from  the  laborer,  to  class  such  Labor  as  a 
mere  commodity  is  to  ignore  those  rights. 
To  defend  these  rights  every  union  member, 
and  indeed  every  citizen,  needs  to  be  aware 
and  vigilant.  Unhampered  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining is  a  basic  principle  of  a  healthy 
economy  and  a  free  society." 

How  monstrous  it  Is,  my  fellow  citizens, 
to  urge,  as  HJl.  333  does,  that  human  labor 
be  classed  as  an  Inert  commodity  and  placed 
under  our  anti-trust  laws. 

Free  collective  bargaining  and  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  go  together.  They  l»th 
require  the  protection  and  the  oversight  of 
a  representative  government.  Our  two  great 
American  political  parties  have  a  common 
duty,  and  a  common  cause  to  serve  in  this 
regard.  As  our  economic  system  must  be 
non-partisan,  so  our  politics  must  not  be 
doctrinaire.  These  two  aspects  of  our  Amer- 
ican life  leave  us  unfettered  by  inflexible  and 
dated  dogma.  We  are  prepared  to  move  and 
change. 

Otir  nation  has  thrived  on  the  concept  of 
peaceful  competition  among  the  ideas  end 
produce  of  men  in  the  open  market  place. 
Our  political  system  is  a  clear  reflection  of 
this  American  tradlHon.  It  provides  for  the 
necessary  clash  of  ideas,  the  discussion  and 
disagreement,  the  controversy  and,  Anally, 
the  decisions,  with  reflnements  or  reason- 
able accommodations,  necessary  to  make 
progress.  Democracy  continues  to  be  the  art 
of  the  possible. 

Any  vital  institution  must  be  prepared 
for  change.  That  Is  an  irresistible  law  of 
life.  In  the  modern  world  we  have  heard 
much  of  the  concept  of  change  by  "revolu- 
tion". The  wake  of  bloodshed  left  by  this 
much-abused  concept  In  many  emerging 
nations  has  underscored,  by  contrast,  the 
value  of  our  own  system  of  peaceful  ex- 
change of  power  from  one  political  party  to 
the  other.  This  is  the  critical  asset  of  a  rep- 
resentative political  system. 

Every  society  must  learn  to  move  with 
the  times  or  it  becomes  moribund.  President 
Elsenhower  said  in  his  Second  Inaugural 
Address : 

"Across  all  the  globe  there  harshly  blow 
the  vrtnds  of  change.  And  we — though  for- 
tunate be  our  lot — know  that  we  cMi  never 
turn  our  backs  on  them." 

Historically,  any  party  which  has  become 
too  doctrinaire  or  has  become  too  narrow  in 
Its  views  has  simply  withered  away.  Party 
loyalty  Is  a  voluntary  matter.  The  party 
which  has  accommodated  to  a  variety  of 
chaUenglng  ideas  in  a  manner  permitting  it 
to  contend  peacefuUy  against  the  other  has 
been  able  to  win  the  faith  of  the  people. 

This  spirit  generally  pervades  the  chamber 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  people  of  California. 
The  competition  Is  hard,  but  it  follows  the 
basic  ground  rules  of  decency  and  fair  play. 
WhUe  It  continues  to  be  jxjsslble  for  a  few 
members  to  abuse  the  riiles  and  stymie  the 
work  of  the  Senate,  such  antics  are  the  ex- 
ception. The  rule  of  reason,  at  least  In  con- 
duct, usually  applies.  So  the  competition 
permits  a  peaceful  reversal  of  roles  between 
majority  and  minority  when  the  people  so 
determine  at  the  ballot  box.  It  keeps  alive 
for  the  minority  the  hope  that  it  will  become 
the  governing  party  by  proving  to  the 
voters  what  it  considers  the  better  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  its  own  views.  It  allows  for  a 
loyal  opposition  and  for  overall  cooperation 
among  all  Americans  In  times  when  national 
unity  is  needed. 

The  Senate,  as  an  Institution,  is  peculiarly 
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di  ilened  to  give  effect  to  the  activities  of 
S  *K>rtty  party-  T»«  conduct  of  buiilnwi. 
a]  id  the  very  tradltloiM  of  the  Senate  provide 
r  congenUl  atmoephere  for  opposing  Idea*. 
T  Smimner  oT  carrying  on  Individual  debate 
h  «  provided  an  exceUent  means  for  venting 
n  inortty  or  divergent  vlev^s  on  the  Issue  of 
tl  e  moment. 

The  RepubUcana  In  the  Senate,  Uke  our 
Dsmocrattc  brethren,  are  not  a  party  unto 
tliemsalves.   but  part  of  a   broader   orgaji  " 
B  ,tton  seeking  to  discharge  Its  responslblU- 
t  M  to,  and  acquire  support  from,  the  public. 
1  iwy  are  part  of  a  poUtlcal  structure  which 
c»mpet««    to    win    local    contests    in    many 
■  atM,  to  seek  control  in  state  legislatures. 
t»    win     governorships,    to    contest    for    a 
E  lalorlty  in  the  Congress,  and  which  compete 
e  irnestly  for  the  highest  political  office  of 
a  a    the  presidency.  The  tension  created  by 
tie  two-party  system  In  the  United  States 
1  jrces  Into  the  foreground  the  basic  goal  of 
me   minority   party— that   of   consolidating 
1  tie  gains,  UquldaOng  the  errors,  laying  down 
lU  own  proposed  milestones  of  progress,  In 
«rder  to  represent  a  majority,  rather  than 
ost  a  minority,  of  the  American  people. 
Except  in  rare  clrcximatances.  the  members 
( if  the  majority  party  In  control  of  Congress 
liave  at  their  disposal  the  resources  of  the 
•residency    and    the    Executive   admlnlstra- 
lon  They  control  an  Immense  apparatus  of 
)Ower  and  publicity.  Only  through  the  most 
letermlned    efforts    of    communication    can 
nationwide  apprecUtlon  of  the  accomplish- 
nents  of  the  minority  ever  be  achieved.  The 
minority    party    cannot    rest    content    with 
mere  seU-laudatory  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the    House    or   Senate.    Its    members    must 
move  out  among  the  people  themselves  both 
to  hear  the  concerns  of  the  people  and  to 
make   them  aware  of  the  response   by  the 
minority.  .. 

As  you.  my  fellow  citizens.  weU  know,  the 
theory   on  which   this  republic   regenerates 
Itself  U  that  each  political  party  represents, 
as  It  see*  the  light,  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people,  aU  the  people   It  would  be 
a  terrible  disservice  to  our  society  U  either 
or  both  our  two  parties  were  to  attempt  to 
pit  class  against  class.  We  ought  not  to  have, 
Uierefore,  one  party  attempting  to  speak  for 
Ubor  and  the  other  attemplng  to  speak  for 
management.  It  would  be  tragic  U  "e  ever 
had  a  white  mans  party  of^xised  by  a  black 
mans  party.  It  would  be,*elf-defeatlng  for 
us  to  have  one  "Uberal"  jrtkrty  and  one  '  <»n- 
servaUve"  party.  In  this  experiment  by  hu- 
man beings  in  the  difficult  art  of  living  to- 
aether     In     Uberty     and     the     pursuit    of 
happiness,  we  need,  aU  of  us,  to  think  of 
what  Is  best  for  the  country,  what  Is  best 
for  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  mlnca^ty  party  to  which  your  es- 
teemed President  and  I  belong  has,  In  Its 
resplendent  past,  fashioned  and  stood  upon 
great  principles,  and  has  offered  and  seen 
rtected  great  men.  On  occasion.  It  has  fal- 
tered and  faltered  badly.  So.  too.  has  the 
Democratic  party.  But  we  want  to  make 
our  minority  party  a  party  of  courage  and 
vision  in  the  Lincoln  tradition  of  freedom, 
where'  men  of  good  will  from  every  walk  of 
Ufe,  of  every  race  and  creed  may  together 
apply  our  philosophy  to  the  problems  of  the 
day  and  choose  the  best  among  us  to  be  our 
standard  bearer.  That  is  the  path  our  mi- 
nority party  must  tread  U  It  U  to  serve  Its 
high  purpose  and  If  It  Is  to  win  elections. 

The  naUonal  press  will  frequently  am- 
plify one  party's  work,  particularly  when  the 
leglslaUve  record  is  vmmlstakable.  In  1964 
and  1965,  the  BepubUcan  minority  In  the 
Senate  played  the  commanding  role  In  the 
enactment  of  clvU  rights  legislation.  On  this 
Issue,  the  exposition  within  the  majority 
party  was  bitter  and  entrenched.  Without 
the  careful  and  tenacious  effort  of  the  Be- 
pubUcan minority  leadership,  no  legislation 
of  consequence  could  ever  have  been  passed. 
The  offices  of  the  minority  leaders  became, 
quite  literally,  the  study  and  drafting  cen- 
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ter  from  which  the  bills  emerged  which 
thereafter  became  law.  It  was  clear  where 
the  credit  lay  for  this  accompUshment,  and 
the  press  gave  due  recognition. 

But  the  minority  is  not  always  so  fortu- 
nate In  1962,  the  Administration's  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  was  mori- 
bund in  the  House.  The  obituaries  were  al- 
ready in  print.  Revitalized  and  rewritten  by 
House  and  Senate  Republicans,  an  accept- 
able program  was  finally  enacted  Into  law. 
Yet,  the  majority  party  claimed  the  credit, 
and  continues  to  do  so  today. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  a  minority 
serves  a  useful  pxupose. 

Our  foremost  task  Is  the  necessary  duty  of 
constructive  opposition  and  of  offering  better 
alternatives,  when  we  believe  the  ends  which 
the    majority   seeks    are    laudable,    but    the 
means  are  Inferior.  A  basic  tenet  of  the  Re- 
publican point  of  view  Is  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy  which   demands   a   demonstration  oi 
the  public  interest  before  Justifying  any  ex- 
penditure  and   which   seeks   to   control   ex- 
penditures generally  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  a  growing  economy  and  a  sound  employ- 
ment policy.   A  common  sense  approach  to 
the  Federal  budget  together  with  a  clear  set 
of  public  priorities  Is  the  essence  of  this  Idea. 
In   1966,  when  the  Republican  leadership 
discovered  that  funds  were  already  available 
to  support  certain  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  through  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Re- 
publican minority  In  the  Senate  moved  for 
an  appropriate  cut  In  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization. This  was  supported  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  That  did  not  stamp  the  minority 
as  Isolationist,  which  It  was  not  and  Is  not. 
It   simply  stamped   us   as  following   a   basic 
principle  of  national  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  1967.  the  Republican  party  has  been 
nearly  unanimous  In  Its  objection  to  the 
Federal  political  campaign  fund  financing 
program  supported  by  the  Administration. 
The  party  aa  a  whole,  I  believe,  rejects  the 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role 
to  play  in  centralizing  and  directing  funds 
to  political  campaigns  of  state  and  local  orga- 
nizations. Indeed.  It  Is  the  vitality  of  these 
groups  which  provides  the  necessary  counter- 
weight to  Federal  power.  My  ovra  prescription 
for  Immediate  forward  progress  Is  my  bill 
authorizing  up  to  »350  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  a  political  contribution. 

In  the  sponsorship  of  constructive  alter- 
natives, the  Republican  party  must  be  Inter- 
ested m  fostering  individual  Initiative.  Often 
Administration  spending  programs  have  been 
successfully   countered   by   Republican   pro- 
posals    to     encourage     private     enterprise 
through  tax  deductions.  In  the  last  Congress, 
Republican    Senators    Cooper    and    Carlson 
proposed  bUls  to  provide  for  encouragement 
of  anti-pollution  programs  by  this  mecha- 
nism. In  the  89th  Cc«igresa  and  again  In  the 
90th  Congress,  a  large  number  of  Republi- 
cans joined  In  sponsoring  the  proposed  "Hu- 
man Investment  Act"  to  provide  tax  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  Industry  to  establish  spe- 
cial Job  training  programs  to  alleviate  In  twin 
evUs  of  unemployment  and  limited  opportu- 
nity resulting  from  curtailed  education. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  16  years 
ago  the  BepubUcan  party  had  a  majority  of 
one'  vote.  Regrettably,  that  position  eroded 
over  the  years  untU  the  party  held  barely  one- 
third  of  the  seats.  I  think  we  get  better 
legislation  when  the  discrepancy  in  strength 
U  not  so  large.  Today  the  trend  has  been  re- 
versed, I  am  happy  to  note,  with  the  arrival 
of  five  new  men  to  begin  to  rebuUd  our  ranks. 
Those  five.  Senators  Hatfield.  Percy.  Brooke. 
Baker  and  Hansen,  are  stars  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  their  country  and  to  their  party  as 
well. 

It  Is  In  the  public  interest  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  demonstrate  Its  vigor  both  In  logic 
and  In  votes.  It  Lb  not  good  that  two- thirds  of 
the  Senate  be  members  of  one  party.  The 
BepubUcan  minority  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  checking  excesses.  In  seeking  to  control 
spendmg  and  In  spearheading  the  use  of  free 


competitive  enterprise  In  social  development. 
Thus  in  1968  the  Senate  adopted  my  own 
amendment  to  the  laws  governing  the  Pov- 
erty Program.  This  measure  gave  preference 
to  the  use  of  free  competitive  enterprise  In 
alleviating  the  burdens  of  suffering  and  pro- 
viding a  new  horizon  of  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged  segment  of  our  nation.  It  was 
ultimately  accepted  with  substantial  Demo- 
cratic support. 

Your  organization,  over  the  years,  has  been 
keenly  interested  In  the  health  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  In  the  problems  of  health  generally. 
From  the  beginning  you  have  favored  hospi- 
tal insurance  under  Social  Security,  pay-a^- 
vou-go.  So  have  I.  And  I  can  say  to  you  truth- 
fully that  without  the  constructive  Interest 
and  support  of  Republicans  In  the  Senate 
and  m  the  House  of  Representatives  Medicare 
would  not  be  the  law  today. 

Last  year  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
finally  recognized  the  fundamental  Inequity 
of  treating  workers  In  agriculture  less  favor- 
ably than  those  In  Industry.  The  national 
minimum  wage  law  for  agriculture  was  a  pro- 
posal which  I  had  repeatedly  Introduced  In 
the  Senate,  with  the  official  support  of  the 
Republican  party  of  California.  The  bill 
which  was  passed  last  year  by  the  Congress 
was  essentially  this  proposal. 

This  year  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  there  would 
not  have  been  a  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  were  It  not  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  Republicans,  and  particularly 
of  the  RepubUcan  leadership,  who  Joined  to 
overcome  a  major  assault  on  this  Interna- 
tional agreement  originally  proposed  In  the 
Elsenhower  Administration,  and  which  bore 
Oeneral  Elsenhower's  earnest  approval. 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  area  of  necessary 
bipartisanship.  Since  the  time  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  the  United  States  of  America 
has  based  Its  foreign  policy  on  a  broad  range 
of  national  support.  The  actions  of  ou' Presi- 
dents, whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  have 
been  based  on  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
America's  role  In  the  world.  It  is  necessary 
that  our  nation  be  united  In  the  face  of  the 
seemingly  never-ending  crises  erupting 
throughout  the  worid.  The  Republican  party 
has  supported  the  American  effort  In  resist- 
ance to  aggression  in  Vietnam.  It  has  maln- 
talned^fl^support  of  the  Atlantic  AlUance 
and  of  a  strong  policy  of  good  will  and  part- 
nership vrith  the  American  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  addition  to  the  crucial  questions  of  for- 
elen  policy,  there  are  other  fields  where  bl- 
p^lsanshlp  is  essential.  It  Is  particularly 
necessary  when  any  measure  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  comes  before  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  ratification  of  treaties  or  the 
breaking  of  a  flUbuster.  The  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  caU  for  a  two-thirds  majority  oi 
those  present  and  voting  to  put  an  end  to 
the  rule  of  unlimited  debate.  Bipartisan  co- 
operation Is  necessary  to  overcome  endlesi 
talkathons.  And  they  occur.  beUeve  it  or  not, 
on  a  wide  gamut  of  legislative  proposals,  al- 
ways by  a  small  group  who  know  they  don't 
have  enough  votes  to  prevaU,  so  they  decide 
to  talk  the  proposal  to  death. 
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Bipartisanship  Is  necessary  In  any  area 
where  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  involved. 
Thus  Bepubllcans  have  Joined  with  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  In  propos- 
ing a  bUl  to  provide  for  disclosure  of  the  as- 
sets of  Members  of  Congress,  and  candidate 
for  Congress,  their  key  staff  members  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Executive  Branch  on 
an  annual  basis.  We  believe  that  such  legis- 
lation Is  m  the  public  Interest. 

I  have  Hated  a  broad  range  of  achievement 
of  the  minority  party.  It  U  true  that  without 
votes  legislation  cannot  be  passed.  The 
minority  party  through  the  continued  pres- 
sure which  It  brings  to  bear  can  help  keep 
the  majority  party  responsible  to  the  public 
wUl.  The  minority  party,  by  anticipating  is- 
sues and  preparing  Its  own  legislative  solu- 
tions, can  seek  pubUc  approval  and  force  the 
majority  to  take  action,  even  If  Its  own  meas- 


ures faU  to  pass.  It  la  this  ability  to  Innovate 
and  come  forward  with  new  and  dynamic  pro- 
posals which  keeps  the  American  body  poUtlc 
healthy.  It  Is  true  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  that  a  good  proposal  will  meet  sup- 
port from  both  parties.  My  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Dean  of  Senate  Republicans, 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  recentiy  made  the 
point: 

"As  BepubUcans,  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the 
'me,  too'  charge  which  Is  sometimes  levied 
against  us.  If  a  Democrat  says  we  need  better 
health,  I  am  not  going  to  come  out  for  poorer 
health  Just  to  disagree  with  him." 

All  responsible  Republicans  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  his  point  of  view.  This  mechanism 
works  both  ways — whoever  comes  up  with  the 
best  approach  to  a  modern  problem  wUl  ulti- 
mately win  support  in  the  Senate — and  at 
the  polls. 

The  Republican  party  In  Congress  plasrs  a 
vital  role  In  keeping  alive  the  possibility  of 
change  In  the  national  Administration.  Its 
role  is  to  provide  the  counterweight  In  the 
deUcate  mechanism  of  our  national  poUtical 
Ufe,  insuring  that  when  the  majority  has 
spent  its  force  there  wlU  be  another  element 
waiting  and  ready  to  keep  the  nation  mov- 
ing. 

Like  collective  bargaining  and  free  com- 
petitive enterprise,  the  two-party  system  Is 
a  vital  institution  in  our  American  life.  The 
give  and  take  between  opposing  forces  in  the 
market  place,  as  weU  as  in  the  political  arena, 
has  permitted  peaceful  change;  It  has  en- 
couraged naUonal  growth.  So,  too.  has  our 
modem  labor  relations  system. 

America  has  forged  the  Instnmients  of 
her  society  from  the  hard  metal  of  human 
experience,  from  the  triumphs  and  tragedies 
of  experiments  of  many  centuries.  By  apply- 
ing the  test  of  free  human  action  our  people 
have  found  an  important  answer  to  regulat- 
ing life  among  peaceful  and  productive  peo- 
ples who  cherish  human  values.  This,  then, 
Is  the  genius  of  American  Institutions — hu- 
man reason  and  human  freedom  applied  to 
the  continuing  struggle  for  growth  and 
diange,  with  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  prosperity  and  a  better  life  for  all. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  GREECE— TOWARD 
A  NEW  BEGINNINa 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  must  not  over- 
diadow  the  equally  significant  tragedy 
whidh  ha£  befallen  Greece. 

Last  November,  I  visited  this  troubled 
land  en  route  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, Jordan,  and  Israel;  the  r^XHt  of 
my  study  mission,  entitled  "War  or  Peace 
in  ttie  Middle  East"  was  distributed  to 
all  Members  of  this  Body  last  April.  In 
that  report,  which  was  released  prior  to 
the  coup  d'etat  on  April  21,  1967,  I  con- 
cluded inter  alia  that: 

1.  The  justification  for  military  aid  to 
Greece  Is  simply  no  longer  there.  The  fact 
that  we  have  given  military  aid  to  Greece 
for  so  many  years  should  not  bUnd  the  Con- 
gress to  the  deslrabUity  of  terminating  fur- 
ther mlUtary  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
devoting  far  greater  diplomatic  efforts  than 
we  have  hitherto  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament measures  In  the  Northeast  Medi- 
terranean and  Aegean  area, 

2.  Our  friendship  for  the  Greek  people 
should  lead  ns  to  continue  economic  assist- 
ance on  a  llnUted  basis,  one  which  would  be 
multinational  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  Greece  has  been  running  In  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction  in  recent 
years:  that  is,  miUtary  aid  was  continued 
as  heretofore,  while  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  denied  long-term  credits  to  the 


Bank  of  Greece  for  the  development  of 
the  Greek  economy.  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  dwell  upon  these  specific  policy 
decisions,  as  quite  obviously,  the  Greek 
situation  has  changed  rather  dramati- 
cally since  the  military  regime  assumed 
power  just  3  months  ago. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  if  the  justification  for 
military  aid  was  no  IcHiger  there  before 
the  recent  coup,  it  is  still  less  justifiable 
today.  My  concern  now  is  no  longer  over 
the  questionable  effectiveness  of  the  al- 
leged partial  embargo  Imposed  on  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  military  equipment  to 
Greece  following  the  coup;  an  embargo 
designed  to  encourage  the  colonels,  in 
Secretary  Rusk's  words  to  give  "concrete 
evidence  that  the  new  Greek  Government 
will  make  every  effort  to  reestablish 
democratic  institutions." 

Instead,  my  overriding  concern  stems 
from  the  disturbing  rumors  that,  despite 
the  lack  of  "concrete  evidence"  that  the 
Junta  is  moving  to  restore  democratic  in- 
stitutions, the  full  resumption  of  arms 
shipments  to  Greece  is  now  being  con- 
templated at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government.  The  familiar  argimient  is 
now  being  beard  that  the  military 
junta — despite  its  lack  of  popularity 
among  the  Greek  electorate — has  never- 
theless succeeded  in  establishing  its  con- 
trol over  the  Greek  nation  and  must  be 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  vague  assur- 
ances that  the  country  will  return  to 
constitutional  rule  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  future — the  very  distant  fu- 
ture, one  might  add,  if  the  ccdonels  have 
any  say  in  the  matter.  In  short,  the  pe- 
riod of  watchful  waiting  may  soon  give 
way  to  the  policy  of  business  as  usual.  We 
cannot  indefinitely  ignore  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  contended,  whose  in- 
ternal politics  the  United  States  cannot 
presume  to  direct  or  control. 

The  great  fallacy  in  this  line  of  rea- 
soning is,  however,  becoming  increasingly 
obvious — particularly  with  re^>ect  to 
those  states  which  depend  directly  upon 
the  United  States  for  their  very  survivaL 
The  practical  impossibility  of  remaining 
neutral  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  was 
clearly  illustrated  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  State  of  Israel  was  seriously 
threatened  by  an  Arab  diplomatic  offen- 
sive. Only  certain  misguided  officials  In 
our  own  State  Department  seem  to  be 
deluded  from  time  to  time  by  such  pro- 
fessions of  Innocence  on  our  part. 

Greece's  close  identification  with  the 
United  States  was  assured  20  years  ago 
when  the  Truman  doctrine  was  first 
adopted  and  the  country  was  narrowly 
saved  from  a  Communist  takeover.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have  given 
billions  of  dollars  In  assistance  to 
Greece — almost  one  and  one-haK  billion 
in  military  aid  alone.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  huge  stake  in  Greece's  political  and 
economic  destiny. 

In  reality,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  re- 
gime in  Athens  which  is  both  totalitarian 
and  unpopular,  enjoying — for  the  mo- 
ment at  least — the  tenuous  support  of 
the  Greek  Armed  Forces.  Although  a 
democratic  constitution  is  promised,  we 
have  no  tangible  evidence  it  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  the 
name  of  antlcommunism  and  patriot- 
ism, the  junta  has  imprisoned  thousands 
of  public  servants  and  ordinary  citizens. 


imposed  total  censorship  on  the  press, 
outlawed  political  opposition,  and  In  a 
mood  of  petty  vindictiveness,  "added 
Melina  Mercourl  to  the  growing  list  of 
glories  that  were  Greece" — in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Times — by  canceling,  or 
pretending  to  cancel,  or  purporting  to 
cancel,  her  Greek  citizenship.  Miss  Mer- 
ccuri's  reaction  succinctly  summarized 
ttie  popular  Greek  attitude  toward  Colo- 
nel Pattakos.  member  of  the  Greek  junta, 
when  she  said: 

I  was  born  a  Greek  and  will  die  a  Greek. 
Pattakos  was  bom  a  fascist  and  will  die  a 
fascist. 

To  most  informed  observers.  Miss  Mer- 
courl has  a  far  longer  life  expectancy 
than  the  regime  of  Colonel  Pattakos  and 
his  cohorts,  whose  official  public  state- 
ments are  tinged  with  a  kind  of  Puri- 
tanism, a  pious  fundamentalism  worthy 
of  the  Salem  witch  trials,  of  almost  200 
years  ago,  which  is  strikingly  at  odds 
with  contemporary  Greek  and  American 
character. 

The  Implications  for  U.S.  pohcy  are 
clear:  Inaction  in  this  situation  must 
inevitably  be  interpreted  in  the  minds 
of  most  Greeics  as  acquiescence;  and  ac- 
quiescence— because  of  the  nature  of  our 
relationship  with  Greece — as  moral  in- 
sensitivity  and  support.  When  the  junta 
passes  from  the  scene,  as  pass  it  will, 
the  result  will  be  a  tarnished  U.S.  image 
and  a  diminution  of  U.S.  infiuence  in 
Greece,  unless  steps  are  taken  now  to 
disassociate  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  those  presently  in 
power.  To  make  this  disassociation  cred- 
ible, moreover,  a  suspension  of  arms 
shipments  to  Greece  pending  a  discern- 
ible move  by  the  colonels  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy,  would  seem  to  be  a 
minimal  requirement.  I  strongly  urge 
the  administration  to  take  this  step  be- 
fore U  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  to  place  the  current 
Greek  tragedy  In  its  proper  perspective, 
it  may  be  well  to  review  very  briefly  the 
recent  political  history  of  this  embat- 
tled naUon. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Commu- 
nist insurgents  in  1949,  there  was  a  need 
for  a  political  envlrorunent  in  which 
liberal  parties  could  emerge;  some  con- 
structive political  force  had  to  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Communists  and  the  absence  of 
strong  modem  Greek  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Few  farsighted  Americans 
showed  alarm  over  the  emergence  of  a 
liberal  party  which  disassociated  Itself 
from  the  outlawed  Communist  left. 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  witnessed  a 
period  of  much-needed  political  stability 
and  remarkable  economic  growth  under 
the  conservative  leadership  of  Gen. 
Alexander  Papagos  and  then  Premier 
Konstantin  Karamanlis.  Eventually, 
however,  the  process  of  attrition  set  to — 
a  process  I  might  add  which  is  character- 
istic of  an  truly  democratic  iivstltutlons — 
and  the  parties  In  opposition  gained  elec- 
toral power  and  InflueiMse — a  trend  which 
was  accelerated  by  the  unexpected  resig- 
nation of  Karamanlis  in  the  spring  of 
1963. 

The  victory  of  liberal  candidates  of 
the  Center  Unkm  Party  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  of  1964,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance by  opposition  leaders,  Indicated 
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tha  t  a  viable  democracy,  with  the  ingre- 
die  Its  of  stability  was  now  functioning, 
at  leaat  in  an  embryonic  stage.  There 
weie.  of  course,  factions  which  opposed 
these  developments,  and  it  is  now  clear 
that  some  conservative  leaders,  with 
clo:  e  ties  to  the  Greek  Army,  took  great 
pains  to  persuade  American  diplomats 
in  Athens  to  look  upon  the  government 
of  Seorge  Papandreaou  with  suspicion 
ani  i  disdain.  This  change  in  attitude, 
eve  1  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by  an 
ofiQ  ;lal  change  in  policy,  was  considered 
by  nany  to  reflect  a  growing  disenchant- 
meit  with  the  Center  Union  govern- 
me  It  by  the  United  States.  There  is  evi- 
dei  ice  to  suggest  that  the  fall  of  Papan- 
dnaou  in  July  1965  was  accompanied 
by  an  almost  total  break  in  communica- 
tlois  between  American  diplomats  and 
leaders  of  the  Center  Union,  one  of 
Gr  >ece's  largest  political  parties. 

"his  dissatisfaction  of  American  oCS- 
clals  with  the  leadership  of  the  Center 
Ur  ion  is  important  because  Greek  politi- 
cia  ns  have  become  accustomed  to  prob- 
in(  the  mood  of  American  diplomats  be- 
foie  taking  a  stand  on  issues  affecting 
Greece's  International  position.  There- 
foie.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Greek 
pu  Jllc  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
wculd  at  least  give  silent  approval  to 
arjr  political  move  against  the  Center 
Uilon  In  the  name  of  anticommunlsm. 
Af  ier  all,  the  public  was  being  told  that 
Ai  lerlcan  policies  in  Vietnam  were 
gv  ided  by  the  same  principles  that  led  us 
to  Intervene  in  Greece  20  years  before — 
wl  ;h  the  result  that  we  are  now  support- 
in  r  a  military  dictatorship  in  Vietnam 
as  well  as  in  Greece. 

[n  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
ca  11  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
til iguished  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Is  and  [Mr.  Pell],  who  was  one  of  the 
flist  Members  of  this  body  to  comment 
oi ,  recent  developments  in  Greece.  In  an 
excellent  speech  which  appears  in  the 
O  >irGRzssiONAL  RxcoRO  of  May  4,  the  Sen- 
at  or  stated : 

l¥hen  a  goTertunent  la  brought  down  by 
fo-ce,  the  United  States  usually  sits  on  Its 
hi  nds  when  a  coup  Is  staged  by  forces  of  the 
rl{  ;bt.  but  when  the  overthrow  Is  carried  out 
b^  the  left  we  condemn  the  action,  and  occa- 
8i<  inally  commit  our  power  to  reverse  It.  The 
re  tfon  for  this  difference  In  our  reaction  la 
cl  )ar  enough.  Rightist  or  conservative  forces 
ui  ually  represent  the  status  quo,  so  we  tend 
tc  be  more  tolerant  of  their  political  actlvl- 
tl  !8,  even  when  a  constitutional  government 
la  the  victim. 

Since  1960,  for  example,  the  United  States 
h  bs  given  at  least  tacit  approval,  and  in  most 
ci  ses  quick  recognition,  to  seven  new  regimes 
n  suiting  from  right  wing,  military  coups  In 
E  Salvadore,  Korea,  Burma,  Guatemala, 
E  luador,  Ghana,  and  Indonesia.  During  the 
SI  me  period  we  supported  only  one  left  wing 
c<  up  and  that  was  In  Yemen. 

My  guess  is  that  we  made  the  wrong 
c  lolce  there.  This  last  comment  is  mine, 
a  id  not  Senator  Pell's. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  ta  commend  the 
S  jnator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  per- 
c  tptive  observations  and  to  associate  my- 
s<  ilf  with  them. 

The  prospect  of  a  victory  by  the  Center 
I  nlon  In  the  elections  scheduled  for  May 
1  )67,  was  anathema  to  those  Greek  mili- 
t  irlsts  who  had  profited  by  its  downfall 
2 )  months  earlier.  Tb  the  forces  of  the 
r  ght,  a  victory  by  the  Center  Union — 


even  in  a  fair  election — was  unacceptable. 
Once  this  conclusion  liad  been  formed,  all 
that  was  required  was  to  find  the  right 
moment. 

There  is  probably  never  a  moment  at 
election  time  when  at  least  one  faction  in 
Greece  is  not  formulating  a  plot  of  one 
kind  or  another.  This  is  one  unfortunate 
result  of  an  extremely  fragmented  polit- 
ical community.  But  at  the  same  time, 
only  members  of  mihtary  factions  could 
ever  have  a  chance  of  illegally  imposing 
themselves  on  the  country,  for  it  is  they 
alone  who  have  the  power  of  the  gun — 
a  very  persuasive  force  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

Although  we  were  aware  last  winter 
that  a  coup  was  being  planned  in  mili- 
tary circles,  we  did  not,  of  course,  know 
exactly  when  or  by  whom  they  would  be 
staged.  Apparently  our  ignorance  was 
shared  by  the  entire  Greek  political  spec- 
tnun,  from  the  far  left  to  the  far  right, 
including  elements  of  the  Greek  military 
who  were  busy  devising  plots  of  their 
own,  and  even  by  the  King.  My  concern, 
therefore,  is  not  over  an  apparently  un- 
avoidable intelligence  gap,  but  over  our 
failure  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  regard  any  unconstitutional 
step  as  totally  unacceptable. 

We  are  now  led  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  believe  that  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  the  world,  is  faced  with  a 
fait  accompli.  But  there  is  a  widespread 
feeling,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  our 
passive  acceptance  of  this  illegal  gov- 
ernment merely  perpetuates  a  morally 
and  Intellectually  bankrupt  regime.  Are 
we  then  not  giving  silent'  approvsd  to 
measures  which  offend  the  American 
sense  of  decency? 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  months  following  the  coup 
has  been  based  on  an  Ulusion;  it  relies 
on  the  premise  that  a  partial  suspension 
of  military  aid  shipments  will  succeed  in 
pressuring  the  Greek  jimta  to  broaden 
Its  political  base  and  direct  Greece  to- 
ward a  return  to  constitutional  democ- 
racy. 

Such  a  theory,  however,  ignores  the 
realities  of  the  situation:  Officers  now 
ruling  Greece  base  their  power  on  in- 
fluence within  the  military  establish- 
ment, and  any  movement  toward  even- 
tual civilian  rule  places  that  power  in 
Jeopardy.  Given  this  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  adoption  of  halfway  meas- 
ures obviously  has  not  worked,  and  in 
my  Judgment  it  will  not  work.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  a  total  embargo  on  U.S. 
military  assistance  will  convince  this 
Junta  that  it  is  moving  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection; but  perhaps  others  in  positions 
of  some  influence  will  draw  the  appro- 
priate conclusion. 

At  least  a  degree  of  firmness  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  some  tangible 
indication  that  we  mean  business,  will 
be  more  likely  to  restore  Greek  democ- 
racy than  the  delicate,  carrot-and-stick 
approach  which  has  been  employed  to 
date.  Such  action  will  also  have  the  de- 
sired effect  of  serving  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  and  to  thr  world  at  large 
that  the  United  States  does  not  in  any 
way  condone  the  assumption  of  power 
by  a  small,  unrepresentative  minority  in 
a  land  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 


"the  oldest  democracy  and  the  newest 
police  state." 

The  nature  of  Greek  politics  is  some- 
what baflBing  x,o  foreigners.  It  is  still 
somewhat  Byzantine,  and  as  I  stated  in 
my  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  April  of  this  year,  following 
a  Erip  there,  "political  leaders  tend  to 
represent  family  and  regional  rather 
than  national  interest."  The  monarchy 
plays  a  role  unlike  the  throne  in  other 
European  countries.  Its  mere  existence 
has  been  a  subject  of  public  debate  for 
over  50  years.  Twice  during  this  century, 
Greece  has  returned  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Thus,  the  philoso- 
phies of  national  parties  are  colored  by 
attitudes  their  members  hold  regarding 
the  responsibilities  they  feel  a  monarch 
should  undertake,  if  any  at  all. 

At  the  present  time,  young  King  Con- 
stantine  is  surrounded  by  ambitious  and 
reckless  men,  who  are  using  the  prestige 
of  his  office  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand. 
This  places  him  in  a  most  precarious 
position,  as  any  miscalculations  on  his 
part  could  once  again  rekindle  the 
smoldering  and  hostile  controversy  over 
the  status  of  the  monarchy 

Nevertheless,  the  King  does  represent 
a  unifying  force  which  offers  the  best 
hope  of  restoring  some  semblance  of  po- 
litical stability  and  order  to  the  Greek 
Nation.  It  should  be  our  policy  to  en- 
courage him  in  this  effort,  rather  than 
to  undermine  his  position  by  accepting 
the  present  rulers  as  legitimate.  For  if 
the  Xing  Is  ever  to  sissume  the  initiative 
in  establishing  a  more  representative 
government — a  formidable  task  at  best 
under  the  present  circumstances — he 
will  need  all  of  the  moral  support  he 
can  muster  from  the  United  States.  Thus 
far,  such  support  has  been  barely  dis- 
cernible, if  not  altogether  lacking. 

Mr.  President,  the  King  of  Greece  is 
reported  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States  for  a  conference  with  the  State 
Department  and,  presumably,  President 
Johnson. 

I  would  hope  that  while  he  is  here  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  leam 
something  of  the  views  of  the  American 
people  on  this  issue,  which  I  believe  are 
in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  in  this 
speech.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  prominent 
Greco-American  citizens  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  hope  he  will  not  be  so  surroimded 
by  representatives  of  his  own  Jimta,  who 
no  doubt  will  accompany  him,  and  by 
representatives  of  the  State  Department, 
who  will  no  doubt  drastically  disagree 
with  what  I  have  to  say,  that  he  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  find  out  for  him- 
self what  people  really  think. 

Mr.  President,  Greece  is  a  relatively 
poor  country.  Its  human  and  natural 
resources  must  be  used  as  efficiently  as 
possible  in  order  for  the  Greek  people 
to  enjoy  the  minimum  standards  of  pros- 
perity. Over  the  past  few  years,  Greece 
has  made  great  strides  in  this  direction, 
although  she  still  concentrates  too  much 
of  her  national  Income  on  military  af- 
fairs— ^perhaps  £is  a  consequence  of  the 
historic  threat  to  her  security  posed  by 
her  neighbors  to  the  north — Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Albania, 
not  to  mention  her  traditional  rivalry 
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with  Turkey  to  the  east  over  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  or  other  historical  grounds. 
This  threat  is,  however,  more  historic 
than  real  under  present  circumstances, 
for  despite  the  reappearance  of  mutual 
recriminations  in  the  press  of  late,  we 
have  no  real  evidence  of  planned  military 
aggression  against  Greece  by  any  other 
Balkan  state. 

In  fact,  with  U.S.  participation  and  en- 
couragement, considerable  progress  had 
been  achieved  in  recent  years  toward  the 
stabilization  of  Greece's  relations  with 
her  Balkan  neighbors  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Balkan  Pact.  Unfortunately, 
the  military  Junta  has  now  unilaterally 
terminated  border  arrangements  with 
Yugoslavia  and  has  suspended  agree- 
ments by  which  that  country  used  Salo- 
nika as  a  free  port.  Predictably,  the  result 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  tension 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  which 
runs  counter  to  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
area. 

Again,  as  I  concluded  in  my  Middle 
East  report  of  last  AprU: 

The  age-old  reliance  of  the  nations  In  this 
area  on  force  and  violence  as  the  ultimate 
weapons  to  achieve  their  national  ambitions 
must,  in  the  long  run,  be  eliminated  if  we 
are  not  to  have  a  recurrence  of  those  Balkan 
wars  which  have  so  often  triggered  larger 
conflicts;  conflicts  which,  in  a  nuclear  age, 
the  world  can  no  longer  afford. 

There  are  several  steps  our  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  assure  the  Greek  people 
that  we  wish  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  our  historic  and  sympathetic  ties. 
First,  we  should  use  all  proper  powers  of 
persuasion  to  insure  due  process  of  law 
for  all  those  imprisoned  as  political 
enemies  of  the  state.  Second,  we  should 
acknowledge  with  all  due  respect  the 
condemnation  of  this  regime  by  other 
NATO  allies,  such  as  Denmark,  and  con- 
sider the  merits  of  having  proper  NATO 
authorities  review  the  impact  that  this 
recent  coup  will  have  on  Greece's  role  in 
the  alliance.  Third,  we  should  suspend 
all  military  assistance  to  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  did 
not  Instigate  the  coup  of  April  21,  but 
neither  did  we  do  anything  to  prevent  it. 
Let  us  not  compoimd  that  error  by  con- 
tinuing to  drift  into  an  alliance  with 
another  inept  dictatorship.  We  are  al- 
ready handicapped  with  enough  inept 
dictatorships  all  over  the  world.  Let  us 
act  now,  before  we  become  once  again  the 
unintended  victims  of  our  own  inertia. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  19th  of  August 
a  news  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  the  byline  of  Leslie 
Finer.  The  headline  is  "Greek  Trial  In- 
dicates Struggle  Inside  Junta." 

This  is  a  first-class  account  of  a  strug- 
gle for  power  which  appears  to  be  going 
on  within  the  military  junta  now  ruling 
Greece.  Its  outcome  could  decide  whether 
the  country  returns  to  normal  political 
life  or  comes  Incresisingly  under  mono- 
lithic army  control. 

The  article  concludes: 

Unlilce  the  official  leadership,  the  Junior, 
more  extremist  group,  Is  apparently  not  con- 
cerned with  the  fear  that,  by  suppressing  all 
moderate  political  opposition,  it  Is  making 
underground  CommuiUst  opposition  a  cer- 
tain alternative. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  Is 
happening  in  Greece  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, entitled  "Greek  Trial  Indicates 
Struggle  Inside  Junta,"  written  by  Leslie 
Finer,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  of  August  19,  1967,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greek  Tkial  Indicates  Struggle  Inshje  Jtinta 
(By  L«slie  Finer) 

Athens,  Aug.  19. — A  struggle  for  power  ap- 
pears to  be  going  on  within  the  military 
junt."!  now  ruling  Greece.  Its  outcome  could 
decide  whether  the  country  returns  to  nor- 
mal political  life  or  comes  increasingly  under 
mouolithic  Army  control. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  group  of  generals 
and  colonels,  whose  declared  promise  is  to 
restore  parliamentary  democracy.  On  the 
other  is  an  unseen  directorate,  composed  of 
junior  officers,  for  whom  any  kind  of  politi- 
cian or  political  activity  is  anathema. 

This  conclusion  is  difficult  to  escape  in 
view  of  the  astonishingly  inept  handling  of 
the  Averoff  case. 

On  Wednesday  Evangeros  Averoff,  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  right-wing  government  of 
Constantine  Karamanlls  from  1955-63,  was 
sentenced  by  a  military  tribunal  to  five  years 
in  Jail  for  breaking  emergency  regulations. 
The  next  day  It  was  announced  that  he 
would  be  granted  a  pardon. 

I  Averoff  is  expected  to  go  free  Monday,  UPI 
quoted  Informed  sources  In  Athens  as  saying.) 

Now,  almost  before  the  storm  of  protest 
over  the  Averoff  affair  has  died  down,  his 
former  colleague  in  the  Karamanlls  govern- 
ment, George  Rallis,  will  on  Monday  face  a 
court-martial  on  the  charge  (which  has  now 
become  almost  comically  notorious)  of  hav- 
ing some  friends  home  for  a  drink  without 
obtaining  police  permission  for  a  party  of 
more  than  five  people. 

When  the  police  raided  Rallis"  house,  he 
was  caught  playing  bridge.  But,  unlike  Aver- 
off, he  can  claim  that  those  present  In  excess 
of  five  were  not  invited  but  Just  happened 
to  drop  in. 

With  nothing  much  to  lose,  Rallis  was  ex- 
pected at  his  trial  to  make  a  scalding  politi- 
cal attack  on  the  regime.  But  in  view  of  the 
govenmient's  admission  of  error  In  the  Aver- 
off case,  Rallis  must  think  carefully  what 
tactics  to  adopt. 

The  court  too  will  face  an  embarrassing 
choice  between  a  sentence  which  defiantly 
defends  the  Justness  of  the  previous  one  or 
weakly  bows  before  the  storm  It  generated. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  If  the  solution  to 
the  dilemma  is  found  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  postponing  the  trial  sine  die. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Averoff  Incident  may 
prove  most  damaging  of  all  by  the  light  It 
has  shed  on  the  power  conflict  within  the 
regime. 

When  Averoff  walked  into  court  he  was 
politely  greeted  by  the  military  prosecutor, 
who  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to 
worry  about  (In  fact,  the  prosecutor  asked 
for  an  acquittal) . 

The  chairman  of  the  court  also  (a  perma- 
nent high-ranking  Army  legal  officer) 
nodded  to  the  defendant  reassuringly,  and 
conducted  the  trial  In  a  manner  which 
clearly  presaged  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

But  90  minutes  of  argument  behind  closed 
doors  failed  to  deter  the  Junior  officers  of  the 
bench  from  their  purpose  of  passing  a  spite- 
ful sentence. 

The  significance  of  all  this  lies  in  the  clues 
to  the  people  who  had  no  hand  in  the  perse- 
cution of  a  respected  right-wing  politician, 
and  who  were  shocked  when  it  happened. 

One  of  these  was  King  Constantine,  who 
took  the  Initiative  in  demanding  a  free  par- 
don. Another  was  the  civilian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Constantine  Kollias,  who  persuaded  the 
government  to  agree  to  the  King's  demand. 


It  is  likely  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  the 
official  military  leaders  of  the  regime  were 
ignorant  of  the  treatment  handed  out  to 
Averoff  till  after  the  event. 

Unlike  the  official  leadership,  the  Junior, 
more  extremist  group,  is  apparently  not  con- 
cerned with  the  fear  that  by  suppressing  all 
moderate  political  opposition,  It  is  making 
underground  Communist  opposition  a  cer- 
tain alternative. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  tne  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  - 
APPROVAL    OP    BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  19,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  iS.  1762'  to 
amend  section  810  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  to  extend  for  3  years  the  fellowship 
program  authorized  by  such  section. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  l)efore  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Tufts  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, and 

H.R.  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  parents  who  are  dlvorcpd 
or  separated. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing  communication   and   letters,   which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Commission  To  Stttdt  Selp-Determination 

BT  THE  Trust  Territort  of  the  Pacipic 

Islands 

A  conununlcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  joint  resolution  regarding  the  Status  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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RsvanoM  o»  Softwood  Lttmbhi  Stantjam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
ti  inamlttlng,  for  the  Information  of  the 
S(  nate,  an  annovmcement  relating  to  the  re- 
v1  rion  of  the  softwood  liunber  standard  (with 
u  I  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
oi  L  Commerce. 

ThIXO    PtxrXMMMCt    AND    SIXTH    PMyEBINCK 

CijiflSiFicATioNS  ro«  Ckktain  Alisns 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
tl  >n  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
o  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
r(  ports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
p-eference  classiflcatlons  for  certain  aliens 
(  rtth  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
nomination  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p  ore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
sdopted  by  the  Board  of  Super\'isors. 
(  ounty  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  favoring 
t  le  enactment  of  legislation  to  decrease 
lareign  aid  appropriations,  which  was 
I  eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

uere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 

lerior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 

S.  814.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National  Park 
?oundation  (Kept.  No.  532) . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
nterlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
nent: 

S.  1972.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
;ion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York  In- 
llans  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
Ho.  75.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
536). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  Ji.  53».  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla..  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (Rept.  No.  535) . 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  158.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  a«  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion (Bept.  No.  533). 

By  Mr.  EBVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.  1035.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  execuUve  branch  of  the  U.S. 
OoTemment  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
■tltutlonal  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy (Rept.  No.  534). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   HART    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Macntjson)  : 

S.  2321.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to  pre- 
vent anticompetitive  practices,  by  providing 
for  Just  compensation  upon  termination  of 
certain  franchise  relationships;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  2322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  legal  services  and 
programs  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TYDirrcs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  separate  heading.) 


FRANCHISE     COMPETITIVE     PRAC- 
TICE ACT  OF  1967 


NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL—EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  (EX.  REPT.  NO.  13) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  report  favorably  the  nom- 
ination of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New 
York,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  minority  views  of  Sen- 
ators McCleilan,  Eastland.  Thurmond, 
and  ERvm. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  I  introduce  to- 
day, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Franchise  Competitive  Practice  Act  of 
1967.  In  brief,  this  bill  provides  for  just 
compensation  to  the  franchise  upon 
termination  of  certain  franchise  rela- 
tionships. 

Franchising  has  enjoyed  a  tremendous 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Today  almost  any  item  or  service  which 
the  public  desires  is  available  under  a 
franchise  program.  The  franchising  sys- 
tem is  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  fran- 
chisor and  franchisee.  The  franchisee  is 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become 
an  "independent"  businessman  benefited 
by  national  advertising,  know-how, 
proved  bookkeeping  methods,  and  so 
forth,  without  having  to  imdertake  the 
enormous  financial  burden  required  by  a 
single  business.  The  franchisor  is  able  to 
organize  a  nationwide  distribution  sys- 
tem without  the  attending  problems  of 
employees,  taxes,  and  so  forth.  The  rela- 
tionship is  much  hke  a  partnership  in 
which  both  parties  gain  or  lose  by  the 
other's  action. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee has  held  three  sets  of  hearings  on 
franchising  during  the  past  2  years.  One 
thing  that  became  clear  was  that  the  bal- 
ance is  titled  somewhat  in  favor  of  the 
franchisor.  Numerous  franchisees  testi- 
fied repeatedly  that  they  constantly  lived 
\vith  the  fear  of  arbitrary  cancellation 
of  the  franchise  and  the  preem;)tlng  of 
established  customers  by  the  franchisor. 
When  this  occurred  the  franchisee  was 
left  with  little  or  nothing  to  show  for 
years  of  hard  work  and  often  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  his  savings.  This  bill 
would  add  the  needed  ounce  to  the  fran- 
chisee's side  of  the  scale  so  that  r.  more 
perfect  equilibrium  would  be  obtained. 

Without  quoting  the  bill  "in  extensio" 
I  would  like  to  highlight  its  contents. 


First,  the  bill  would  be  applicable  only 
to  those  franchisees  who  have  a  heavy 
dependence  on  one  franchisor.  Thus, 
franchisees  for  whom  sale  of  the  fran- 
chisor's products  constitutes  less  than  25 
percent  of  their  annual  gross  rale  would 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  bill.  Also, 
there  must  have  been  a  commercial  rela- 
tionship between  the  parties  for  at  least 
1  year. 

To  encourage  volimtary  settlement  of 
differences,  the  bill  provides  that  where 
the  franchise  provides  for  fair  and 
equitable  arbitration  of  the  Items  cov- 
ered by  the  bUl,  the  bill  will  not  apply. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  without  the 
consent  of  the  franchisee,  the  franchisor 
shall  become  Uable  for:  First,  the  pur- 
chase, at  full  and  fair  market  value,  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, materials,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  franchisee  utilized  in  the 
marketing  of  the  franchisor's  products 
or  services; 

Second,  the  purchase  of  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  franchisee's  inventory  of  goods 
and  materials  purchased  by  the  fran- 
chisee In  accordance  with  requirements 
of  the  franchisor,  at  franchisee's  cost 
plus  freight  and  cartage;  and 

Third,  the  payment  to  the  franchisee 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  franchise.  Including  the  goodwill. 
Section  4  provides  that  where  the  fran- 
chisor preempts  the  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices previously  sold  by  the  franchisee, 
without  the  consent  of  the  franchisee, 
the  franchisor  shall  be  liable  for  pay- 
ment to  the  franchisee  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  customer's 
account,  including  goodwill. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  franchisee 
to  bring  action  against  a  franchisor  who 
has  terminated  the  franchisee  or  pre- 
empted a  customer  without  full  compli- 
ance with  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  and 
also  provides  for  injunctive  relief. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  bUl  to  penalize 
a  franchisor  for  the  cancellation  of  a 
franchise  nor  to  bind  a  franchisor  Inex- 
tricably to  a  franchisee,  but  only  to  re- 
imburse the  franchisee  for  the  time, 
money,  and  effort  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  building  up  the  business  of  the 
franchise. 

Although  the  franchisee  Is  the  one 
most  apparently  benefited  by  this  bill,  I 
feel  that  in  the  long  run.  It  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  franchisor  and  the  competi- 
tive process.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order 
to  have  a  healthy  atmosphere  within 
which  to  operate  a  franchise  system, 
there  must  be  mutual  obligations  and 
benefits  between  the  parties  to  the  fran- 
chise. It  would  seem  logical  that  If  the 
franchisee  were  free  from  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  franchisor,  he 
would  be  able  to  better  concentrate  on 
operating  an  efQcient  business  to  both 
his  and  the  franchisor's  advantage.  And 
if  franchising  is  to  create  truly  inde- 
pendent businesses  and  not  become  a 
form  of  vertical  Integration  by  contract, 
the  franchisee  must  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate free  from  worry  about  the  eco- 
nomic eCfect  on  him  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2321)  to  supplement  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  prevent  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices, by  providing  for  just  compensation 
upon  termination  of  certain  franchise 
relations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Franchise  Competi- 
tive Practice  Act  of  1967." 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "person"  means  a  sole  pro- 
prietor, partnership,  corporation  or  any  other 
form  of  business  organization; 

(b)  the  term  "franchise"  means  a  contract, 
agreement  or  understanding  between  two 
persons  that  involves  a  continuing  commer- 
cial relationship  between  them  and  that 
grants  to  one  person,  hereinafter  called  "the 
franchisee",  the  right  to  offer,  sell  and  dis- 
tribute goods,  services,  or  commodities  man- 
ufactured, processed,  distributed  or  (in  the 
case  of  services)  organized  and  directed  by 
the  other  person,  hereinafter  called  "the 
franchisor":  Provided,  That  any  commercial 
relationship  in  effect  for  less  than  twelve 
months  or  Involving  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  annual  gross  sales  or  receipts  of  the 
franchisee  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(c)  the  term  "terminate  a  franchise" 
means  the  ending  of  the  franchise  relation- 
ship by  the  franchisor  by  cancellation,  within 
or  without  the  provisions  of  the  franchise,  or 
refusal  to  renew  the  franchise  upon  expira- 
tion of  the  term  thereof; 

(d)  the  term  "commerce"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(e)  the  term  "preempt"  means  the  acquir- 
ing of  the  sale  of  goods  or  services  to  a  cus- 
tomer which  had  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  pre-emption  been  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  franchisee. 

Sec.  3.  The  termination  of  a  franchise  by  a 
franchisor  without  the  consent  of  the  fran- 
chisee, notwithstanding  any  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  the  franchise  to  the  contrary,  except 
as  provided  In  section  5,  shall  render  the 
franchisor  legally  liable  for: 

(a)  the  purchase  from  the  franchisee,  at 
full  and  fair  market  value,  of  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  buildings,  machinery,  materials, 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the  franchisee 
utilized  In  the  marketing  of  the  franchisor's 
products  or  services; 

(b)  the  purchase  from  the  franchisee  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  franchisee's  Inventory 
of  goods  and  materials  purchased  by  the 
franchisee  In  accordance  with  requirements 
of  the  franchisor,  at  franchisee's  cost  plus 
freight  and  cartage;  and 

(c)  the  payment  to  the  francUsee  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  fran- 
chise. Including  good  will. 

Sec.  4.  In  those  Instances  wherein  the 
franchisor  preempts  the  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  the  customers  previously  sold  by  the 
franchisee,  without  the  consent  of  the  fran- 
chisee, the  franchisor  shall  be  legally  liable 
for  the  payment  to  the  franchisee  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of  the  custom- 
ers' account.  Including  good  will. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  case  of  existence  of  any 
franchise  agreement  between  a  franchisor 
and  franchisee  containing  a  formula  for  fair 
and  equitable  arbitration  which  provides  for 
the  arbitration  of  those  items  covered  in  sec- 
tion 3  and  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 


of  section  3  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  Any  franchisee  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  a  franchisor  who  has  terminated 
a  franchise  or  preempted  a  ciistomer  with- 
out full  compliance  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  or  section  4  of  this  Act, 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  district  in  which  the  franchisor  re- 
sides or  Is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  the  damages  by  him  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  franchisor's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  section  3  or  section  4  hereof,  and 
any  other  damages  to  which  the  franchisee 
may  be  lawfully  entitled,  together  with  the 
costs  of  the  action,  including  resusonable  at- 
torney fees.  In  any  such  action  it  shall  be 
a  complete  defense  for  the  franchisor  to 
prove  that  the  franchise  was  terminated  or 
the  customer  preempted  by  reason  of  the 
conscious  malfeasance  or  willful  failure  of 
the  franchise  to  perform  adequately,  com- 
petently and  in  good  faith  the  lawful  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  franchise  contract. 

Sec.  7.  Any  franchisee  shall  be  entitled  to 
sue  for  and  have  injunctive  relief  In  any 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  parties,  against  cancellation  of 
his  franchise  or  the  preempting  of  custom- 
ers without  full  and  complete  compliance 
with  section  3  or  section  4  of  this  Act  by  a 
franchisor  when  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  principles  as  injunctive  relief 
against  threatened  conduct  that  will  cause 
loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of  equity, 
under  the  rules  governing  such  proceedings, 
and  upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvl- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the  danger 
of  Irreparable  loss  or  damage  Is  immediate, 
a  preliminary  Injunction  may  issue. 

Sec.  8.  Any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced within  three  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  shall  have  accrued. 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
peal, modify  or  supersede,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  Act  is  and  shall  be 
deemed  supplementary  to  but  not  a  part  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


on  their  own  operation  and  what  effect 
future  coverage  of  their  business  and  In- 
creased wage  requirements  would  have 
on  their  business  and  employment.  I  hope 
that  they  will  respond  directly  to  me. 
As  soon  as  this  information  Is  received. 
I  intend  to  make  It  available  to  other 
Members  so  that  they  can  see  firsthand, 
the  adverse  effects  increases  in  mini- 
mum wages  have  on  the  economy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  impose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain  tex- 
tile articles,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968— AMEND- 
MENTS 

amendment    no.    281 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted amendments,  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10738) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  or.  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  Its  next  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  be  added 
as  cosponsor  of  S.  2281. 

This  measure,  Mr.  President,  will  pre- 
serve the  $500,000  celling  for  small  busi- 
nesses. I  have  examined  the  most  recent 
release  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Busines:  and  I  am  concerned 
at  the  unemployment  that  their  members 
report  that  has  resulted  from  the  most 
recent  increase  in  minimum  wages.  I  am 
asking  individual  members  of  this  as- 
sociation to  furnish  me  an  account  of 
their  own  operation  and  the  effect  that 
the  Increase  In  minimum  wage  has  had 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nomination : 

H.  Rex  Lee,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  vice  William  O. 
Hall. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  has  been  raised  in  this 
body.  As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  that  has  to  do  with 
that  part  of  the  world,  I  would  conunent, 
since  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
by  this  country  is  involved — namely,  how 
should  the  United  States  act  toward  for- 
eign governments  which  are  installed  in 
circumstances  not  consonant  with  the 
basic  political  beliefs  which  the  United 
States  stands  for. 

One  school  of  thought  has  it  that  the 
United  States  should  adopt  an  Implac- 
ably hostile  attitude  toward  such  gov- 
ernments, cutting  off  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  an  effort  to  show  the 
total  disapproval  of  the  American  people 
of  the  regime  in  question.  The  purpose  of 
such  action  is  presumably  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  government  concerned, 
or  at  least  a  change  in  the  basic  conduct 
of  that  government,  in  order  to  have  that 
government  refiect  standards  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States. 

Another  school  of  thought  has  it  that 
the  United  States  should  indeed  use  Its 
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li  fluenee  in  on  effort  to  persuade  author- 
it  ulan  regimes,  at  least  in  countries 
c  oeely  connected  with  the  United  States. 
1 1  moderate  their  actions  in  the  direction 
o  progress  toward  democratic  processes; 
b  it  that  the  likelihood  of  success  in  this 
d  rection  is  greater  if  the  United  States 
d  >es  not  take  an  out-and-out  hostile 
slance  toward  the  government  in  ques- 
tion. 

This  second  school  of  thought  holds 
tl  lat  the  United  States  must  indicate  dis- 
a  >proval  of  dictatorial  foreign  regimes, 
b  It  must  not  undermine  American  ability 
t(i  exercise  a  moderating  influence  by 
c  (mpletely  removing  the  instruments  of 
p  ;rsuasion  which  we  may  possess  in  the 
o  >untry  concerned. 

Greece  is  the  case  in  point.  Some  peo- 
p  ie  would  have  us  eliminate  entirely  our 
a  :d  programs  in  that  country  in  order  to 
s  >rve  notice  to  the  people  of  Greece  and 
t  >  the  world  that  the  United  States  does 
r  ot  condone  in  any  way  the  assumption 

0  f  power  by  an  unrepresentative  minor- 
i  y.  The  question  is  whether  the  situa- 
t  on  in  Greece  would  be  changed  for  the 
b  etter  if  such  action  were  taken. 

Our  disapproval  of  the  Greek  regime, 
and  of  actions  such  as  the  unbelievable 
s'ntendng  of  former  Foreign  Minister 
J  veroff  to  5  years  in  prison  for  holding  a 
s  }clal  gathering  in  his  home,  has  already 
t  een  made  clear  to  the  Greek  Govern- 

1  lent  and  the  Greek  people  by  public 
a  tatements  of  the  highest  officials  of  our 
(  lovemment.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  a 
s  snlflcant  portion  of  our  military  assist- 
s  nee  to  Greece  remains  suspended  is  also 
^ell  known  in  Greece;  and  the  Greeks 
I  ave  been  quick  to  grasp  the  significance 
c  f  that  f SM:t. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
£  uspenslon  of  remaining  miUtary  assist- 
I  nee  would  have  serious  consequences  for 

<  ur  relations  with  a  NATO  ally. 

The  effect  it  would  have,  however, 
uould  be  ujTon  the  U.S.  presence  in 
(Jreece,  since  presumably,  if  the  pro- 
j  ram  were  totally  suspended,  there  would 
I  e  no  Justification  for  keeping  in  Greece 
I  he  military  persormel  involved  in  the 
I  .dminlstration  of  military  assistance.  We 
1  rould  thereby  be  depriving  ourselves  not 
( Dty  of  an  instrument  of  infiuence  upon 
t  be  Greek  Government  but  of  a  signifl- 
i  ant  portion  of  our  representation  in 

<  Greece — a  major  ally — at  a  time  when 
]  i^atlons  with  the  Greek  military  are  of 
I  :reat  importance. 

By  both  steps  we  would  be  lessening 
( lur  ability  to  influence  Greek  officials. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  have  ex- 
'.  sted  for  a  very  long  time  special  ties  of 
riendsMp  and  mutual  Interest  between 
I  >reece  and  the  United  States  epitomized 
oday  in  our  NATO  alliance.  Among  these 
lave  been  the  traditional  bond  of  a  com- 
aon  heritage;  the  achievements  of  the 
nany  American  citizens  of  Greek  origin; 
ind  the  heroic  contribution  which 
Greece,  with  the  assistance  of  this  coun- 
try, made  to  the  common  struggle  against 
otalitarianism. 

In  the  present  situation,  which  we 
iamestly  hope  will  be  a  temporary  one, 
et  us  not  forget  these  values. 

Let  nothing  I  have  said  be  considered 

IS  approving  the  recent  seizure  of  power 

n  Greece  by  elements  of  the  Greek  miU- 

ary  or  actions  which  the  jimta  has  taken. 

No  American  can  be  happy  with  the 


imconstitutional  seizure  of  power  In  a 
friendly  country;  but  the  picture  in 
Greece  is  not  totally  black.  The  present 
Government  has  given  evidence  that  it 
intends  to  honor  Greece's  commitments 
to  NATO.  Its  membership  in  that  alliance 
continues  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Greece  provided  full  and  most  welcome 
cooperation  in  the  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
cans during  the  recent  crisis  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  has  emphasized  its  desire  to 
continue  Greek  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  It  has  promised  the  Greek 
people  a  new  constitution,  to  be  approved 
by  plebiscite  with  general  elections  to 
follow.  A  respected  committee  has  been 
established  to  revise  the  constitution  by 
late  fall. 

With  regard  to  political  detainees — and 
this  is  a  field  in  which  our  Government 
has  been  exercising  the  Infiuence  we  have 
in  Greece — the  Greek  Government  has 
released  about  two-thirds  of  the  people 
rounded  up  after  the  coup.  Although  cen- 
sorship of  the  Greek  press  does  continue, 
foreign  publications  circulate  freely  and 
the  Government  has  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  eliminate  domestic  censorship  in 
the  near  future.  We  must  continue  to 
urge  the  Greek  Government  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  in  this  direction. 

Special  attention  deserves  to  be  given 
to  the  role  of  King  Constantine,  who  has 
made  it  amply  clear  that  he  is  not  happy 
with  the  suspension  of  civil  liberties  in 
Greece,  and  has  committed  himself  to 
work  for  a  full  return  to  constitutional 
government. 

Thus  the  situation  in  Greece,  as  I  see 
it,  is  not  set  in  concrete.  I  think  that  U.S. 
poUcy  toward  Greece  should  also  not  be 
set  in  concrete.  Greece  has  a  lot  to 
gain,  and  so  does  the  United  States,  if 
our  country  maintains  a  flexible  policy 
toward  the  present  regime.  If  through 
the  exercise  of  such  a  flexible  policy — if 
we  do  not  cut  ourselves  totally  off  from 
our  means  of  influence  in  Greece — 
if  through  our  urging  and  suggesting  in 
the  day-to-day  application  of  normal 
diplomacy — if  as  a  result  of  these  actions 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Greek  people  themselves,  the  course  of 
political  developments  in  that  country 
reverts  to  constitutional,  democratic  pro- 
cedures, then  Greece  and  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  will  be  the 
gainers. 

But  I  believe  that  the  likelihood  of 
these  developments  taking  place  will  be 
lessened  if  the  United  States  develops  a 
hostile  posture  toward  the  Greek  regime 
and  deprives  itself  of  its  means  of  influ- 
ence in  that  country.  Great  powers 
should  not  make  policy  by  slamming 
doors. 

Let  us  clear  our  disapproval  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  Greece,  but  let  us 
work  to  improve  the  situation  within  the 
framework  of  the  traditional  ties  of 
friendship  and  common  interest  which 
connect  our  two  countries. 

The  Greek  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  being  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom indefinitely.  They  are  already  on  the 
road  back  to  a  constitutional  situation. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  help  them  along 
that  path,  and  I  am  confident  that  de- 
mocracy will  return  to  Greece. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  did  not  mention  my 
name,  but  since  his  ^eech  comes  almost 
immediately  after  mine,  on  the  same 
subject,  I  am  sure  that  his  speech  will  be 
read  together  with  mine. 

I  should  merely  like  to  point  out  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  certainly  am 
not  advocating  a  break  in  relationships 
with  Greece. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that  part  of  the 
Senator's  speech  in  which  he  says  that 
we  should  use  all  our  influence  in  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  present  jimta  to- 
ward the  ways  of  democracy.  I  think  I 
should  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  I 
advocated  termination  of  military  aid  to 
Greece  long  before  the  coup  took  place, 
in  the  report  I  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be 
lenient  with  me  when  I  indicate  some 
skepticism  as  to  how  sincere  the  present 
government  is  in  its  assertion  that  It  in- 
tends to  bring  into  being,  within  the 
foreseeable  future,  a  constitution  which 
has  any  remote  similarity  to  the  earlier 
Greek  Constitution  or,  indeed,  to  the 
principles  of  democracy. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

In  no  way  was  my  talk  to  be  con- 
strued as  criticism  of  his  position. 

I  was  in  Greece  earlier  this  jrear.  We 
have  an  able  Ambassador  there.  The  sit- 
uation at  that  time  was  complicated. 
People  who  were  supposed  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other  are  now  with  each  other. 
People  who  were  supposed  to  be  with 
each  other  are  now  opposed  to  each 
other. 

My  reason  for  making  these  few  re- 
marks this  morning,  ifter  reading  the 
thought-provoking  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  work  this  situa- 
tion out  without  losing  om:  relationship 
and  friendship  with  Greece.  There  are 
many  governments  around  the  world 
not  In  consonance  with  our  Ideas  of 
what  is  democracy,  and  there  are  other 
coxmtrles  that  do  not  feel  we  have  all 
the  wiswers  as  to  how  they  should  govern 
themselves. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  may  be  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  to  take  issue  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not 
hear  his  speech,  but  I  have  heard  him 
discuss  this  problem  in  committee  on 
previous  occasi(His. 

I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distingxiished  Senator 
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Irom  Missouri,  with  the  hope  that  despite 
the  fact  that  a  military  junta  is  in  control 
of  the  government  in  Greece,  we  take  a 
little  time  to  see  if  we  can  work  out  an 
arrangement  with  that  government, 
which  I  understand  Is  moving  toward 
constitutional  government.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  do  anything  today  or  in  the 
near  future  which  might  result  in  action 
being  taken  by  our  Government  that 
would  somehow  cause  us  to  have  a  divi- 
sion of  views  and  opinions  with  a  country 
with  which  we  have  been  associated  for 
so  many  years. 

The  present  Greek  Government  hsis  of- 
ficially stated  that  the  piu-pose  of  the 
revolution  was  not  to  establish  an  au- 
thoritarian regime  by  abolishing  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  but  to  forestall  their 
ultimate  destruction  by  a  Commimist 
takeover  and  to  work  out  as  speedily  as 
possible  their  restoration  within  a  sound- 
er and  more  vigorous  constitutional 
frame. 

I  have  had  some  contacts  with  Greek 
people,  and  I  believe  they  are  sincere  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  I  hope  that  they  will  ac- 
complish it  soon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. He  is  especially  versed  in  this  field, 
because  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
of  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distingushed  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distingushed  Senator  from 
Missomi.  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
statement  he  made.  It  was  shocking  to 
me  when  in  Greece,  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy, some  colonels  auid  generals  over- 
turned the  duly  constituted  government. 
At  that  time,  I  expressed  the  feeling  that 
if  some  rag-tag  group  in  Greece,  includ- 
ing some  alleged  Communists,  had  taken 
over  by  force,  as  did  the  Fascist-minded 
generals  and  colonels,  our  State  Depart- 
ment officials  would  have  immediately 
bestirred  themselves  and  either  inter- 
vened or  threatened  to  do  so,  and  would 
have  had  our  6th  Fleet  nearby  to  take  ac- 
tion if  necessary. 

Mr.  iliesident,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark],  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  views  he  has  set 
forth. 

With  regard  to  the  policy  of  officials  of 
our  State  Department  in  connection  with 
the  fascist  takeover  in  Greece,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  be  Interested  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  my  newsletter.  In  the  ar- 
ticle, which  is  entitled  "Greek  Actress: 
Smart  Gal,"  I  stated: 

Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  has  gone 
fascist.  General  Patakos,  Minister  of  Interior 
and  a  military  Junta  member,  is  becoming  a 
Greek  Mussolini.  This  dictatorship  has  locked 
some  6,000  men  and  women  behind  bars  as 
political  prisoners. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  I 
understand  some  of  those  men  and  wom- 
en have  been  released. 

I  went  on  to  say : 
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Mellna  Mercotui,  the  lovely  Internation- 
ally-known Greek  film  star,  spoke  Ul  of  the 
military  Junta.  So,  without  trial,  the  bush- 
league  Mussolini  convicted  her  of  anti-na- 
tional actions,  deprived  her  of  her  Greek 
citizenship  and  conflscated  her  proijerty. 
She  responded  angrily,  "I  was  bom  a  Greek; 
I  will  die  a  Greek.  General  Patakos  was  born 
a  Fascist  and  he  will  die  a  Fascist."  The  gal 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  strlped-trouser 
boys  In  our  State  Department.  Sooner  or 
later  people  throw  out  dictators.  Our  State 
Department  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in 
mind  Instead  of  Inaiantly  recognizing  dicta- 
tors who  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  this  matter 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  today.  I  am  hap- 
py to  have  had  the  opportunity,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  express 
my  views. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE    VIETNAM    ELECTIONS:    WHAT 
PROOF  OF  FRAUD? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  weeks  charges  have  been  made  on 
the  fioor  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  the  South  Vietnamese  presi- 
dential elections  were  being  turned  into 
a  "fraud"  and  a  "farce"  by  the  ruling 
military  junta. 

More  than  one  Member  took  the  stand 
that  if  the  elections  were  not  conducted 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  should 
start  making  plans  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

One  speaker  informed  the  Senate  that 
there  was  really  little  to  choose  between 
the  tyranny  of  communism  and  the 
tyranny  of  President  Thleu  and  Prime 
Minister  Ky.  "Tyranny,"  he  said,  "wears 
many  cloaks." 

I  want  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  to  those  colleagues  who  have 
six)ken  on  the  matter,  for  somewhat 
greater  deUberation,  for  a  somewhat 
more  careful  attention  to  facts,  before 
they  pass  judgment  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  presidential  elections  In 
that  coimtry  are  being  conducted.  I  ap- 
peal to  them  not  to  be  so  quick  to  con- 
denm,  especially  when  there  is  so  much 
at  stake. 

There  is  more  than  one  previous  situ- 
ation in  which  it  turned  out  that  snap 
judgments  made  on  the  basis  of  frag- 
mentary information  turned  out  to  be 
dead  wrong  and  politically  harmful. 

I  recall  that  in  September  1963,  at  the 
height  of  the  Buddhist  crisis,  a  number 
of  Senators  rose  to  condemn  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Buddhist  religion  by  the 
Diem  government,  and  a  resolution  was 
even  introduced  calling  for  the  cessation 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  if  this  persecution  did  not 
cease. 

The  misgivings  expressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  at  that  time  were  un- 


derstandable because  there  were  many 
reports  in  the  American  press  charging 
the  Diem  government  with  religious  per- 
secution. 

There  were,  It  Is  true,  a  number  of 
experienced  and  highly  reputable  cor- 
respondents— foremost  among  them 
Marguerite  Higgins  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop — who  tried  to  warn  us  that  the 
cries  of  religious  persecution  were  a 
fraud  and  that,  If  the  Buddhists  did 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment, it  would  inevitably  result  In  a 
long  period  of  chaos  which  would  set  the 
Vietnamese  war  back  for  many  years. 

Their  voices,  however,  were  drowned 
out  by  the  far  more  numerous  chorus  of 
correspondents  clamoring  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  Diem  government  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

By  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  these 
correspondents  succeeded  in  convincing 
some  of  the  most  falrminded  people  I 
know  that  the  Diem  government  was 
brutally  persecuting  the  Buddhist  ma- 
jority in  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  United  Nations,  16  governments 
filed  a  statement  with  the  Secretary 
General  charging  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  had  been  guilty  of  a  "seri- 
ous violation  of  human  rights." 

But  then,  in  early  October  of  1963, 
at  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Diem 
government,  the  General  Assembly  de- 
cided to  send  a  factfinding  mission  to 
South  Vietnam,  which  included  two 
Africans,  two  Latin  Americans,  and 
three  Asian  representatives.  And  when 
this  mission  had  completed  its  Investiga- 
tion, it  turned  out  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  persecution  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion as  such.  This  was  confirmed  to  me 
personally  by  Ambassador  Fernando 
Vollo  Jimenez  of  Costo  Rica,  who  intro- 
duced the  motion  calling  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  U-N.  mission  and  served  as  a 
member  of  it.  He  told  me  they  found  no 
such  persecution. 

The  Diem  regime  was  not  without  its 
faults.  It  had  forfeited  the  support  of  the 
intellectuals,  and  the  highhanded  man- 
ner of  Diem's  brother.  Nhu,  had  Inevita- 
bly resulted  in  a  serious  contraction  of 
Diem's  basis  of  popular  support.  But 
Diem  was  a  man  of  Integrity  and  dedica- 
tion and  national  stature.  He,  more  than 
any  other  person,  had  been  responsible 
for  puUlng  the  country  together  In  the 
period  after  the  Gieneva  agreement  It 
was  no  less  an  authority  than  President 
Kennedy  who  described  this  perform- 
ance as  "the  Diem  miracle." 

Diem  was  stubborn;  but  he  could  be 
reasoned  with.  Indeed,  only  a  few  days 
before  his  assassination,  Diem  agreed  to 
institute  all  those  reforms  which  the 
American  Embassy  considered  advisable, 
and  even  agreed  to  exile  his  controver- 
sial brother.  Nliu,  to  some  remote  diplo- 
matic post.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  international  hysteria  that  had 
been  whipped  up  by  all  the  exaggerated 
stories  about  the  persecution  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  foreclosed  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  the  Diem  government 
and  led  ineluctably  to  the  assassination 
of  Diem  and  Nhu. 

If  I  recall  the  past  in  such  detail,  It  Is 
because  I  belie^'e  that  the  Diem  expert- 
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ence  has  a  lesson  for  us  that  Is  clearly 
applicable  to  the  present  situation  In 
South  Vietnam. 

For  some  reason  we  are  prone  to  criti- 
cize the  shortcomings  of  our  allies  and 
friends  far  more  than  we  criticize  the 
faults  of  our  enemies. 

And,  among  our  friends  and  allies,  we 
Eiie  always  far  more  prone  to  criticize 
governments  which  are  under  moderate 
leadership  than  governments  which  are 
under  leftwing  or  even  leftwing  ex- 
tremist leadership. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  hypocrisy 
and  far  too  much  of  the  double  standard 
in  our  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

I  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  those  who  over  the 
years  voted  to  support  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  aid  we  have  given  to  the  Tito  dic- 
tatorship, the  Polish  Communist  dicta- 
torship, the  Nasser  dictatorship,  the 
Sulcamo  dictatorship,  and  sundry  other 
leftwing  dictatorial  regimes,  and  who 
now  Insist  on  nothing  less  than  100  per- 
cent democracy  from  the  Giovemment  of 
Vietiuun. 

In  my  13  years  in  Congress  I  do  not 
recall  anyone  standing  up  and  saying 
that,  unless  they  had  free  and  honest 
elections  in  those  countries,  we  should  not 
continue  to  help  them. 

I  do  not  understand  the  position  of 
those  who  insist  on  a  100-percent  democ- 
racy for  Vietnam  and  who  have  never 
asked  for  any  democracy  at  all  in  their 
numerous  votes  of  aid  to  leftwing  dic- 
tatorships. 

A  number  of  Senators  did  protest 
against  our  recent  Involvement  in  the 
Congo  crisis,  arguing  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  Intervene  In  every  single  domestic 
crisis  in  countries  in  which  we  have  an 
interest. 

On  this  point  they  were  completely 
right. 

But,  to  my  recollection,  in  the  2  years 
since  the  Installation  of  the  Mobutu  dic- 
tatorship, not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  criticized  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  elections  has  risen  to  deplore 
the  brutality  of  the  Congolese  dictator- 
ship to  its  own  people;  its  suppression  of 
all  political  parties;  its  abrogation  of  all 
freedom  of  press;  its  Imprlsomnent  of 
scores  of  tribal  chiefs  and  hundreds  of 
political  opponents;  its  rabid  antlwhite, 
anti-European  propaganda,  which  Is  un- 
questionably responsible  for  much  of  the 
racist  violence  In  the  Congo  today;  or  its 
public  execution  of  a  former  Prime  Min- 
ister and  four  former  cabinet  ministers 
after  a  trial  that  made  Stalin's  show 
trials  of  the  thirties  look  like  paragons 
of  Juridical  procedure. 

Certainly,  no  one  has  suggested  that 
we  terminate  all  aid  to  the  Congo. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  make  as  much 
allowance  for  the  Goverrunent  of  South 
Vietnam  as  we  are  apparently  willing  to 
make  for  the  Government  of  the  Congo. 
Nor  do  I  tsike  the  stand  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  condone  any  degree  of 
tyranny  In  governments  with  which  we 
happen  to  be  allied. 

The  fact  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  in  an  exceedingly  difficult 
situation,  has  been  moving  consistently 
in  the  direction  of  greater  political  free- 
dom and  representative  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 


Their  performance  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  internal  conflicts  of 
all  kinds,  ranging  from  the  traditional 
variety  of  civil  war  to  the  disguised  ag- 
gression of  the  Communist-inspired 
wars  of  national  liberation,  ordi- 
narily do  not  make  for  an  expansion  of 
democracy.  On  the  contrary,  for  ele- 
mentary reasons  of  security,  such  in- 
ternal conflicts  have,  in  previous  history, 
invariably  resulted  in  a  contraction  of 
democracy  by  the  government  in  power. 
This  was  the  experience  during  our 
own  Civil  War,  when  President  Lincoln 
suspended  habeas  corpus  and  when  some 
20,000  to  30,000  people  suspected  of  sym- 
pathizing with  the  South  were  impris- 
oned without  trial. 

Logic  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  people's  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration there  should  be  even  greater 
pressures  to  restrict  democracy  in  the 
interest  of  security — because  in  such 
wars  there  are  no  fixed  lines  and  the 
enemy  is  everywhere.  These  presstures  im- 
questionably  exist  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day. But  the  fact  remains  that,  despite 
these  pressures,  the  government  in  power 
has  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  more 
personal  freedom  and  more  democracy 
rather  than  in  the  direction  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  Vietnamese 
presidential  elections  are  a  fraud,  have 
not  to  date  produced  any  bill  of  par- 
ticulars to  support  their  argument. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  can  be  Judged,  these 
accusations  are  based  on  a  single  inci- 
dent which  occurred  a  week  ago  Sunday 
in  Quang  Trl  Province,  when  a  plane 
bearing  presidential  candidates  to  a  rally 
landed  at  the  wrong  airport  and  were  not 
met  by  transportation. 

The  entire  Incident  bears  the  hall- 
marks of  the  kind  of  gigantic  snafu  that 
sometimes  occurs  even  in  more  advanced 
and  politically  experienced  countries. 

According  to  reports,  the  plane  landed 
at  an  alternate  airport  because  the  air- 
strip at  which  it  had  originally  been 
scheduled  to  land  was  affected  by  severe 
crosswinds.  Transportation  was  already 
on  the  way  to  pick  up  the  candidates  and 
take  them  to  their  rally.  But  either  the 
candidates  refused  to  wait  or  the  pilot 
refused  to  wait,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  plane  returned  to  Saigon,  with  the 
angry  civilian  candidates  charging  that 
they  had  been  sabotaged  and  humil- 
iated. 

The  military  government  has  expressed 
Its  regrets  for  the  snafu,  and  has  said 
that  the  failure  of  provincial  officials  to 
meet  the  candidates  at  the  airport  was 
due  to  an  administrative  lapse  and  was 
not  intentional. 

The  statement  of  the  government  was 
confirmed  by  correspondent  R.  W.  Ap- 
ple, Jr..  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  re- 
ported: 

None  of  the  outsiders  present  at  Qiiang 
Trl  City  when  the  civilian  candidates  ar- 
rived to  find  no  welcoming  party,  believed 
that  the  government  conspired  to  embarrass 
or  discredit  the  civilians. 

Ambassador  Bunker  In  a  cable  to  the 
Department  of  State  which  was  quoted 
by  the  Evans  and  Novak  column  on  Au- 
gust 16,  further  confirmed  that  the  in- 
cident was  a  combination  of  bad  weather 


and  poor  planning,  "combined  with  im- 
patience and  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  [civilian]  candidates." 

And  yet  it  was  this  incident  that  trig- 
gered the  angry  outcries  of  "fraud"  and 
"farce"  on  the  floors  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  of  the  civilian 
candidates,  has  urged  his  fellow  candi- 
dates to  overlook  the  so-called  Quang 
Trl  incident  as  a  mistake  and  to  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  campaigning.  But  a  num- 
ber of  other  candidates  see  an  opportu- 
nity to  press  a  propaganda  advantage 
against  the  military  Jimta,  and  they  are 
apparently  not  prepared  to  abandon  this 
advantage  easily. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  an  article  by  the  well- 
known  columnist  Charles  Bartlett  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  for 
August  12: 

The  South  Vietnamese  generals — 
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Said  Mr.  Bartlett — 
have  no  temptation  to  rig  the  election  be- 
cause their  Thleu-Ky  ticket  is  certain  to 
win  .  .  .  But  they  are  for  from  certain  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  ward  oB  the 
appearance  of  roguery.  Swarms  of  reporters 
have  set  out  to  find  it  (evidence  of  roguery), 
and  the  lesser  candidates,  who  Include  some 
known  rascals,  can  be  counted  on  to  supply 
grist  for  the  Journalistic  mills. 

To  Mr.  Bartlett's  comment.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  exaggerations  wUI 
probably  not  be  confined  to  "lesser  can- 
didates" and  "known  rascals,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  exaggerated  state- 
ments and  charges  are  a  natural  part  of 
campaign  politics  In  every  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  thus,  within 
the  past  few  days  Tran  Van  Huong,  8 
former  Prime  Minister  who  has  a  repu- 
tation for  Integrity  and  who  is  generally 
considered  the  leading  civilian  candi- 
date, charged  that  the  government  was 
engaging  in  wholesale  Intimidation  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  area.  But  Peter  Brae- 
stroup  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  went 
to  the  Mekong  Delta  to  check  out  on  the 
charges,  found  no  support  for  them.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Huong's  local  campaign  man- 
ager, Doan  Van  Truong,  as  saying  that 
hfc  was  puzzled  by  his  candidate's 
charges. 

Objectively  speaking,  there  has  been  no 
government  pressure  or  intimidation  here  at 
all. 

Mr.  Braestroup  said  that  this  assess- 
ment was  repeated  by  others  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  area,  including  campaign 
managers  for  opposition  candidates. 

The  accusation  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  government  is  acting  in 
bad  faith  Is  far  more  an  assumption, 
therefore,  than  it  Is  a  supportable  charge. 
It  is  an  assumption,  moreover,  which  r- 
completely  overlooks  the  record  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  over  the  past  year  | 
in  particular.  ^ 

It  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  was  this     | 
same  government  which  was  responsible     f 


for  conducting  the  elections  for  the  con- 
stitutent  assembly  last  September.  These 
elections  were  closely  observed,  not  only 
by  some  500  members  of  the  foreign  press 
ccrp:  in  Vietnam  and  the  resident  diplo- 
matic corps,  but  also  by  special  parlia- 
mentary delegations   from  Japan  and 

Overwhelmingly,  the  consensus  of 
these  observers  was  that  the  elections 
which  brought  out  81  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters,  were  conducted  in  a  fair 
and  effective  manner. 

A  tangible  and  highly  impressive  proof 
of  their  fairness  was  the  fact  that  the 
military  candidates,  despite  the  moral 
support  they  received  from  the  govern- 
ment, were  in  most  cases  badly  beaten 
by  civilian  candidates.  As  proof  that  the 
military  did  not  in  any  way  intervene  in 
the  election.  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan  point- 
ed out  to  reporters  that.  In  the  voting  at 
the  Thu  Due  Military  Academy,  he  had 
received  2,800  votes  while  his  military 
opponent  had  received  only  700. 

The  assumption  of  fraud  also  over- 
looks the  government's  equally  impres- 
sive record  of  fairness  in  the  conduct  of 
the  village  and  hamlet  elections  this 
spring,  in  which  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  voters  again  participated. 

The  assumption  that  the  Thleu-Ky 
government  is  acting  in  bad  faith  also 
overlooks  the  cooperation  which  this 
government  gave  the  Constituent  Assem- 
b^;  and  the  fact  that,  despite  serious  dif- 
ferences. It  did  not  Invoke  the  right  to 
veto  a  single  constitutional  proposal  of 
the  Assembly. 

It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment has  lifted  newspaper  censorship 
and  that  some  remarkably  critical  state- 
ments are  now  beginning  to  appear  for 
the  first  time. 

And  it  overlooks  the  impressive  growth 
of  political  activity  at  every  level,  in- 
volving perhaps  too  many  representatives 
of  too  many  competing  parties.  The  vet- 
eran Vietnam  expert.  Denis  Warner,  in 
an  article  in  the  Reporter  magazine  last 
November,  said — I  quote: 

In  the  17  years  I  have  been  regularly  visit- 
ing this  country  through  the  years  of  the 
Bao  Dal  experiment,  the  Diem  era,  and  the 
uidieavals  of  the  poet-Diem  era,  there  has 
never  been  such  genuine  political  activity 
u  there  is  today. 

Finally,  the  assumption  of  fraud  and 
bad  faith  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  In- 
vited Congress  to  send  observers  to  Viet- 
ntmi  so  that  Congress  can  satisfy  Itself 
that  the  elections  are  free  and  open  to 
scrutiny  by  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  warn- 
ings enough  and  threats  enough  ad- 
dressed by  Members  of  both  Houses  to 
the  Government  of  Vietnam.  I,  for  one, 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  Government, 
on  the  basis  of  Its  record,  will  conduct 
the  presidential  elections  In  the  same 
eminently  fair  maimer  in  which  it  con- 
ducted the  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  Just  1  year  ago,  and  the  village 
and  hamlet  elections  this  spring. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  that  some  of  us 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  fairness  of  the 
current  elections.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  as  a  whole,  including  the  critics 
of  our  Vietnam  policy,  should  be  satisfied 
that  these  elections  are  fairly  conducted. 


For  this  reason,  I  consider  it  our  moral 
and  political  duty  to  accept  the  Invitation 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
dispatch  congressional  observers  to  Viet- 
nam, for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  our- 
selves that  the  presidential  elections  will 
be  conducted  in  a  free  and  fair  manner. 

It  is  not  right  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  impugn  the  motivation  and  integrity 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  leaders — and 
then  refuse  their  invitation  to  send  our 
representatives  to  Vietnam  so  that  Con- 
gress can  receive  from  them  a  firsthand 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  elections. 

Who  can  blame  Prime  Minister  Ky 
when  he  complained  that  there  are  peo- 
ple who  are  prepared  to  criticize  the  elec- 
tions from  a  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles,  but  who  for  some  reason  refuse  to 
come  to  Vietnam  so  that  they  can  see  for 
themselves? 

I  am  confident,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  elections  In  Vletntim  will  be  fair  by 
generally  accepted  democratic  standards. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  will  be  no  local 
.or  minor  irregularities. 

But  then,  has  there  ever  been  an  elec- 
tion in  this  country  which  has  not  wit- 
nessed a  certain  amount  of  Irregularity, 
some  of  it  admittedly  of  a  minor  nature, 
some  of  it  regrettably  of  a  fairly  major 
nature? 

In  Judging  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese elections  let  us  not  Judge  it  against 
the  artificial  and  nonexistent  standard 
of  absolute  perfection,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  the  worst  kind  of  hypocrisy. 

Let  us  rather  Judge  it.  firmly  but  fairly, 
against  the  standard  of  elections  as  they 
really  are,  in  our  own  coimtry  and  In 
other  democratic  countries. 

Let  us  be  strong  of  faith  and  stout  of 
heart  and  firm  in  our  commitment  to 
the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And  let  us  not,  for  reasons  both  of 
morality  and  commonsense.  abandon 
these  peoples,  or  threaten  to  abandon 
them,  to  the  ultimate  tyranny  of  com- 
munism simply  because  their  govern- 
ments may  not  quite  measure  up  to  the 
mythical  puritanical  standard  of  abso- 
lute democracy. 

Whatever  its  faults,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  probably  the  only 
government  in  history  which,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bitterly  fought  internal  war, 
has  sought  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  Institutions  and  the 
expansion  of  personal  freedom.  This  is 
no  mean  accomplishment. 

Let  lis  give  this  government  the  credit 
and  confidence  it  deserves,  while  we  let 
them  know  frankly  of  our  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations for  the  further  enlargement 
of  freedom  in  their  country. 
Exhibit  I 
IProm  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  12,  1967] 

Saigon  Steugcles  To  Avoid  Aspiicx  or 

BOGTJEET 

(By   Charles  Bartlett) 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  leaders  are 
being  obliged,  for  external  consumption,  to 
make  an  act  of  Innocence  out  of  an  election 
that  many  are  tempted  to  regard  as  an  act 
of  folly. 

They  are  not  at  all  sure  they  can  carry 
it  off.  They  have  a  sense  of  being  pulled  and 
hauled  by  the  suspicions  of  about  600  visit- 
ing Journalists,  the  complaints  of  the  lesser 
candidates  for  president,  and  the  exhorta- 
tions from  Washington  to  keep  the  campaign 
clean  at  all  costs. 


A  stem  admonition  came  recently  from 
two  White  Hoiise  emissaries,  Clark  Clifford 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  warned  that 
reports  of  serious  fraudulence  will  disgust 
the  American  people  and  dampen  their  sup- 
port for  the  war. 

Clifford  and  Taylor  pointed  to  the  mis- 
adventures of  the  South  Korean  government, 
now  almost  paralyzed  by  a  reaction  against 
ballot-stuffing  In  the  June  elections  to  the 
national  assembly.  The  opposition  refuses  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  until  President  Park  con- 
cedes that  the  elections  was  totally  rigged. 

The  South  Vietnamese  generals  are  confi- 
dent they  can  avoid  this  piUall.  They  have 
no  temptation  to  rig  the  election  because 
their  Thleu-Ky  ticket  Is  certain  to  win.  They 
believe  they  can  unify  the  factions  after  the 
Sept.  3  election  with  a  rousing  move  to  re- 
organize the  government  to  provide  a  new 
deal  for  South  Vietnam. 

But  they  are  far  from  certain  that  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  ward  off  the  aspect 
of  roguery.  Swarms  of  reporters  have  set  out 
to  find  it  and  the  lesser  candidates,  who  In- 
clude some  Icnown  rascals,  can  be  coimted  on 
to  supply  grist  for  the  Journalistic  mills. 

Take  the  incident  of  the  murder  of  a  pro- 
fessor m  the  weU -organized  Dal  Viet  party. 
After  his  recent  assassination  in  Nhatrang, 
his  associates  protested  loudly  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  setting  out  to  kill  off  its 
opposition. 

The  Investigation  proved  that  the  profes- 
sor was  kUled  In  a  restaurant  where  he  en- 
countered four  students  whom  he  bad  caught 
cheating  In  exams.  It  seema  they  felt  he  had 
humUiated  them  by  tearing  up  their  work- 
books In  class  and  so  they  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  murder  him.  Politics  was  not  a  factor 
but  the  facts  are  running  weU  behind  the 
charges  In  the  public  mind. 

The  mechanics  of  electioneering  are  as  lit- 
tle known  to  the  candidates  as  to  the  putdlc. 
All  the  obvious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
afford  equal  access  to  the  voters  but  a  chorus 
of  complaints  is  inevltaWe.  Already  some  of 
the  11  slates  are  disgruntled  at  being  flown 
about  in  a  C47,  which  the  government  de- 
scribes as  the  only  aircraft  available. 

The  generals  had  hoped  to  brighten  the  as- 
pect of  their  election  In  the  world's  eyes  by 
bringing  in  distinguished  foreignera  as  ob- 
servers. Formal  invitations  went  out  July  27 
to  the  60  governments  with  whom  South 
Vietnam  has  diplomatic  relations  but  the  re- 
sponse has  been  disappointing. 

Even  the  British  are  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  this  exercise  of  democracy.  They 
maintain  that  no  Englishman  of  standing 
who  is  not  a  critic  of  the  war  wUl  be  willing 
to  go  out  there.  The  French  wiU  have  none 
of  it  and  the  Japanese  don't  want  to  be 
Involved. 

So  It  looks  as  If  the  generals  will  be  left 
alone  to  do  their  best  and  by  the  standards  of 
the  advanced  democracies,  the  election  may 
have  its  rough  spots.  Their  best  hope  of  dem- 
onstrating democracy's  toehold  wUl  be  a 
strong  showing  by  the  opposition. 

Advance  estimates  indicate  that  Thleu  and 
Ky  will  get  only  about  half  the  vote,  consid- 
erably down  from  the  88  percent  that  Presi- 
dent Diem  regUtered  in  1961.  Although  their 
hearts  are  not  in  it,  the  generals  will  un- 
doubtedly put  on  a  livelier  campaign  than 
the  old  mandarin,  who  was  less  responsive  to 
proddings  from  Washington. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  endeavor  in  a  war- 
torn  country  and  it  should  not  be  judged  too 
harshly.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right  in  1861 
when  he  said,  "Those  who  can  fairly  carry  an 
election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion,"  the 
generals  may  have  more  of  an  opportunity 
than  they  perceive. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  articles: 

First.  An  article  by  Evans  and  Novak 
entitled  "Debunking  the  Vote  Fraud," 
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\  rhich  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
4n  Wednesday.  Augrust  16,  1967. 

Second.  An  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
ijiond  entitled  "Viet  Critics  Ignore  U.S. 
]  'aults,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washlng- 
in  Post  on  Wednesday,  August  16,  1967. 
Third.  An  article  by  William  S.  White 
^titled  "Drive  Aims  at  Bipartisan  U.S. 
I'olicy,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
iigton  Post  on  Wednesday,  August  16, 
:967. 

Fourth.  An  article  by  Denis  Warner 
Entitled  "Vietnam  Prepares  for  Elec- 
I  Ions,"  which  appeared  in  the  Reporter 
Magazine  on  August  11,  1966. 

Fifth.  An  article  by  Denis  Warner  en- 
Itled  "South  Vietnam's  Political  Awak- 
>  nlng."  which  appeared  in  the  Reporter 
]  aagazine  on  November  17,  1966. 

Sixth.  An  editorial  in  the  Washington, 
3.C.  Sunday  Star  entitled  "Let's  Give  the 
[Ueu-Ky  Ticket  a  Chance,"  which  ap- 
>eared  on  Augxist  20,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
pas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1967) 

Debunking  the  Vote  Fraud 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  vital  Importance  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 

nlnlBtration  of  a  reasonably  clean  election 

In   Vietnam   was  \inderscored   last   weekend 

In   a   confidential    cable    from    Ambassador 

Ellswortb  Bunker. 

Deeply  worried  by  the  clamor  in  Congress 
aver  alleged  Irregularities  in  the  campaign 
Tor  President,  Bunker  methodically  knocked 
down  one  charge  after  another  that  the  mili- 
tary Junta  running  South  Vietnam  Islb  sys- 
tematically subverted  the  electoral  process. 
But  while  rebutting  most  charges,  Bunker 
(who  alBO  was  chief  U.S.  poUwatcher  at  the 
Bucceisful  1966  presidential  election  in  the 
Dominican  Republic)  had  words  of  caution. 
8«ne  critics,  he  told  the  President,  ex- 
pect a  standard  of  conduct  in  the  Vietnamese 
election  that  even  an  election  in  the  United 
States  coTild  not  meet. 

For  example,  he  cited  complaints  that  the 
military's  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President — Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Air 
M«tT'>>'*i  Nguyen  Cao  Ky — should  have  re- 
signed their  present  positions  In  the  govern- 
ment before  the  presidential  campmlgn 
began.  Not  so,  said  Bunker,  adding: 

"The  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  do  not  resign  to  run  for 
reelection." 

Bunker  dealt  with  the  most  publicized 
charges  of  intimidation  by  the  Jtmta  against 
the  10  civUian  tickets  running  against 
Thieu  and  Ky.  The  charge:  when  these  ci- 
villan  candidates  arrived  by  air  for  a  sched- 
uled campaign  appearance  in  Quangtri  city, 
in  northern  South  Vietnam,  their  plane  was 
arbitrarily  deflected  to  the  small  town  of 
Dongha.  Finding  no  reception  commtttee  or 
transportation,  they  angrily  left  and  accused 
the  regime  of  deliberate  sabotage.  Said 
Bunker  in  his  cable  to  the  White  House: 

"A  strong  crosswlnd  (at  Quangtri)  con- 
vinced the  pilot,  that  a  landing  would  be 
dangerous.  He  went  to  the  nearest  field  (at 
Dongha)  nine  miles  away.  No  one  was  present 
to  meet  the  candidates.  A  convey  sent  from 
Quangtri  arrived  15  minutes  after  they  had 
left." 

According  to  Bunker,  the  sensational  In- 
cident was  a  combination  of  bad  weather  and 
poor  planning,  "combined  with  impatience 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  (civilian) 
candidates." 

Although  Bunker  did  not  again  refer  to 
this  "suspicion"  of  the  civilian  candidates, 
that  aspect  of  the  presidential  race  in  Viet- 
nam is  worrying  the  Johnson  Administration 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else. 


They  are  worried  less  about  proof  of  cam- 
paign discrimination  and  sabotage  turning  up 
before  the  Sept.  3  vote.  What  really  concerns 
the  White  House  Is  the  prospect  that  If  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket  wins,  as  everyone  assumes, 
defeated  civilian  candidates  will  then  charge 
a  vote  steal  and  blacken  the  credentials  of  the 
new  government. 

How  dangerous  this  could  become  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  hinted  at  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  Friday.  Two  Administration 
Democrats — Sen.  Stuart  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri and  Sen.  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is- 
land— indicated  their  continued  support  of 
the  VS.  commitment  in  Vietnam  would  de- 
pend on  whether  the  election  was  clean  or 
fraudulent. 

Thiis  the  Administration  Is  now  making  an 
all-out  effort  to  convince  American  politicians 
the  election  will  be  reasonably  iintainted. 
U.S.  leaders  have  been  pointing  toward  the 
election  for  more  than  a  year  as  proof  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  learning  to  govern  Itself 
and  has  advanced  far  enough  to  trust  the  will 
of  the  people. 

If  the  defeated  candidates  In  the  Sept.  3 
election  charge  wholesale  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, the  enormous  political  Investment  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  made  In  the 
election  could  be  wiped  out  overnight.  And 
that  would  further  erode  the  waning  support 
that  Mr.  Johnson  now  has  for  his  Vietnam 
policy. 

Considering  this  backdrop.  Bunker's  cable 
has  deep  significance.  Nobody  has  a  better 
reputation  for  Integrity  than  senior  diplomat 
Bunker  to  Judge  whether  the  Sept.  3  election 
is  reasonably  free  and  fair.  Consequently,  his 
strongly-worded  message  to  the  President  was 
taken  at  the  White  House  very  seriously  as 
evidence  that  the  charges  of  corruption  have 
been  exaggerated. 

In  Bunker's  words,  It  is  grossly  unfair  to 
Judge  the  Vietnam  election  campaign  against 
"a  standard  of  perfection  which  does  not  pre- 
vail even  in  the  United  States  and  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  anywhere,  partic- 
ularly in  a  nation  at  war  without  democratic 
experience  and  traditions." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1967] 
VtET  CHmcs  Ignore  VB.  Faults 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
The  Senate  critics  of  the  Vietnam  war  are 
throwing   away   balance   and   perspective  in 
maligning    the    South   Vietnamese    election 
before  the  voting. 

A  year  ago  most  of  them  were  saying  that 
Vietnam  had  so  little  experience  and  tradi- 
tion In  democratic  ways  that  it  couldn't  even 
elect  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  even  if  a  constitution  was 
written  the  generals  would  never  accept  it. 

They   were   all    wrong — all    the    way. 

Now  the  U.S.  critics  are  complaining,  be- 
cause they  see  some  signs  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  likely  to  hold  a  perfect  election, 
that  there  Is  fumbling  In  the  campaign  and 
maybe  flaws  and  shortcomings  in  the  voting 
procedures. 

Wo\ildn't  It  be  more  fair,  more  wise,  and 
more  mature  for  the  critics  to  measure  the 
Vietnamese  election  not  against  some  stand- 
ard of  theoretical  perfection  but  against  the 
flaws  and  shortcomings  of  actual  American 
political  practices? 

When  you  look  at  it  that  way,  you  get  quite 
a  different  picture.  For  example: 

Press  coverage — Peter  Braestrup  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  from  Saigon:  "There  have 
been  few  complaints  of  a  'one-party  press' 
since  the  censorship  was  lifted."  But  the 
woes  of  the  one-party  press  constituted  a 
central  theme  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  presiden- 
tial campaign  in  1952  and  his  complaints  had 
substance. 

Radio  coverage — Vietnamese  editors  and 
even  anti-Ky  politicians  frankly  say  that 
"balance  hns  been  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment-run media."  The  minority  party 
spokesmen  in  the  United  States — usually  the 
Republicans — have     complained     scores     of 


times  that  the  networks  treat  them  unfairly 
and  give  all  the  breaks  to  the  President.  In 
Paris  last  week  was  anyone  given  equal  time 
on  TV  to  reply  to  General  de  Gaulle? 

The  ubiquitous  Ky — A  fair  complaint  Is 
being  made  that  Premier  Ky  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  to  put  In  "non-po- 
litical" appearances  at  public  gatherings 
where  he  can  get  the  best  political  effect. 
But  what  happens  in  the  United  States?  How 
many  public  works  does  a  President  dedicate 
in  a  campaign  year?  And  in  1944  when  FDE 
said  he  wouldn't  campaign  because  of  the 
war,  he  always  took  plenty  of  rejxjrters  along 
when  he  took  his  "non-political,  military  in- 
spection trips." 

The  Quangtri  incident — Some  9,000  miles 
from  the  scene,  there  are  U.S.  politicians 
who  wring  their  hands  on  reading  the  news 
that  the  generals  deliberately  messed  up  the 
opening  campaign  of  the  civlUan  candidates 
and  instantly  began  to  talk  about  "fraud" 
and  "farce."  Here  is  the  corrective  report  of 
Times  reporter  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  on  the  spot: 
"None  of  the  outsiders  present  at  Quangtri 
City,  where  the  civilian  candidates  arrived  to 
find  no  welcoming  party,  believes  that  the 
government  conspired  to  embarrass  or  dis- 
credit the  civilians." 

It  is  true  that  the  competing  South  Viet- 
namese candidates  are  accusing  each  other 
of  many  tilings,  but  does  that  make  the  ac- 
cusations true  or  Justify  smearing  the  elec- 
tions? Haven't  the  Senate  critics  ever  heard 
of  "campaign  oratory"  in  U.S.  elections 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value? 

Some  Americans  seem  to  be  horrified  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  may  elect  a  general 
as  president  of  Vietnam  while  the  nation  is 
at  war.  But  haven't  the  American  people 
quite  a  few  times  elected  a  general  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  even  in  time  oJ 
peace? 

Pair  elections,  yes;  perfect  elections,  un- 
reasonable. Let's  Just  ask  that  they  be  fairer 
than  we  sometimes  hold  in  the  United 
States — whether  in  Chicago  or  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi or  Alabama. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  19671 

Drive  Aims  at  Bipabtisan  U.S.  Policy 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  supreme  effort  to  force  the  United 

States  out  of  Vietnam  has  now  been  opened 

by  the  outright  peacenik  and  the  yes-but 

blocs  in  the  Senate. 

The  counter-offensive  has  been  signalled, 
not  by  coincidence,  at  a  moment  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  falling  in  the  popularity 
polls. 

The  underlying  assumption  clearly  is  that 
now  that  the  President  is  in  trouble  at  home 
this  is  the  time  to  destroy  the  bipartisan 
policy  of  determined  military  resistance  to 
the  Communist  invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  J.  William  Pulbrlghts,  the  Robert  Ken- 
nedys and  other  Democrats  of  the  New  Iso- 
lationism, Joined  here  and  there  by  such  Re- 
publican ex-hawks  as  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York  are  basing  their  new  strategy  on  the 
inevitable  Internal  difficulties  of  South  Viet- 
nam itself. 

They  are  using  the  argiunent  that  if  the 
forthcoming  national  elections  in  South 
Vietnam  are  to  be  corrupt  there  will  be  no 
regime  worth  this  country's  continued  efforts 
to  defend.  They  are  proceeding  from  this  pro- 
position to  a  conclusion  that  these  elections, 
though  not  yet  held,  must  necessarily  be  cor- 
rupt and  thus  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  withdraw  imder  one  sort  of  alibi  or 
another. 

Never  before  in  so  somber  an  Issue  have  so 
few  prejudged  the  vital  efforts  of  so  many. 
The  New  Isolationists  have  already  predeter- 
mined the  case  and  not  all  the  factual  in- 
formation patiently  supplied  by  Americans 
on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam,  Including 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  makes  the 
slightest  difference. 

Bunker  has  reported  over  and  over  the 
charges  by  the  civilian  candidates  that  the 
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present  heads  of  South  Vietnam,  Gens.  Thleu 
and  Ky,  are  loading  the  electoral  dice  have  no 
foundation. 

Our  more  loudly  suspicious  Senators  are 
m  actuality  demanding  of  South  Vietnam  a 
perfectionism  in  "clean"  elections  that  has 
never  been  found  in  the  United  States  Itself. 

There  Is  freedom  of  expression  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  press.  All  presidential  candidates, 
including,  of  course,  the  civilians,  are  being 
given  money  for  their  campaigns  by  the  pres- 
ent supposedly  evil  military  government  and 
are  being  furnished  transportation  by  that 
government,  along  with  free  time  on  radio 
and  television. 

The  complaints  of  "unfairness"  from 
among  the  civilian  candidates  amount  to  the 
perfectly  normal  campaign  outcry  of  any  outs 
against  any  ins.  Indeed,  the  real  and  central 
complaint  is  that  the  incumbents  have  the 
Inherent  advantage  of  already  holding  office — 
an  advantage  of  which  the  Kennedys,  the 
Pulbrlghts,  the  Javltses  and  so  on  are  happy 
to  avail  themselves  in  this  country  at  election 
time. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  the  New  Isolation- 
ists have  long  since  abandoned  any  notion 
that  facta  are  to  be  respected  unless  they 
support  their  own  tireless  campaign  to 
repudiate  the  pledges  of  three  American 
Presidents  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Reporter  Aug.  11,  1966] 

Vietnam  Prepares  foe  Elections 

(By  Denis  Warner) 

Saigon. — On  May  30,  1965,  3,466,523  South 
Vietnamese  in  forty-four  provinces  and  five 
cities,  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  country's 
registered  voters,  went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
471  provincial  and  municipal  councillors. 
The  elections  attracted  almost  no  attention 
abroad  and  certainly  less  than  was  war- 
ranted in  Vietnam.  This  was  due  to  a  variety 
of  reasons:  the  powers  of  the  elected  coun- 
cils were  to  be  purely  advisory;  the  civilian- 
led  government  of  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat  was  in 
its  death  throes;  the  Vietcong  dominated 
most  of  the  countryside;  and  in  all  previous 
elections  democratic  practices  had  hardly 
been  adhered  to. 

Today,  however,  with  the  government  of 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  committed  to  the 
promise  of  national  elections  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  on  September  11,  last 
year's  elections  deserve  scrutiny. 

To  begin  with,  the  holding  of  any  sort  of 
elections  was  quite  an  achievement,  as  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  vmaccompanied  by 
ballot  stuffing  and  other  fraudulent  prac- 
tices of  the  past.  Moreover,  for  people  all 
over  the  coiintry  to  turn  out  under  such  dis- 
advantageous conditions  and  in  such  re- 
markable numbers  appeared  to  be  a  vindica- 
tion of  those  who  belljve  that  constitu- 
tional progress  and  poUtlceJ  reform  do  not 
need  to  wait  on  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong. 

It  was  not  easy  to  vote.  For  security  rea- 
sons, polling  booths  were  established  only 
In  Saigon  and  the  provincial  and  district 
capitals — and  not  always  in  the  latter.  Yet 
on  foot,  by  bicycle,  bus,  and  oxcart,  in  auto- 
mobiles and  cyclos,  almost  three  quarters 
of  the  4,693,371  registered  voters  got  to  the 
polls.  With  the  total  p>opulation  under  Sai- 
gon control  then  numbering  only  9,408,305, 
this  v;as  a  significant  turnout,  ani  it  would 
have  been  even  bigger  if  the  polls  had  stayed 
open  until  six  Instead  of  closing  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  at  four. 

The  Vietcong  treated  the  elections  with 
Indifference.  No  doubt  this  accounted  in 
part  for  the  high  vote.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  they  are  most  unlikely 
to  remain  aloof  when  the  national  elections 
are  held.  The  stakes  are  higher  now  and  the 
Vietcong  can  see  that  their  interests  are 
more  directly  involved. 

To  be  sure,  the  councils  elected  in  the 
May,  1965,  vote  have  not  had  a  wide  or  im- 
portant influence  on  political  affairs.  Even 
so,  the  more  energetic  and  influential  ones 


have  succeeded  in  creating  at  the  lower  levels 
of  the  society  a  consciousness  of  the  value 
of  representative  government  that  could  be- 
gin to  challenge  the  Vietcong  at  the  grass 
roots.  Lacking  power  and  responsibility,  the 
councils  had  everything  to  gain  in  public 
support  by  the  wholehearted  espousal  of 
popular  causes.  Many  made  the  most  of 
their  chance. 

The  worst  of  the  councils  have  been  no 
more  than  long-winded  and  pointless  de- 
bating societies,  which  the  province  chiefs 
have  chosen  to  ignore.  Others  have  pressed 
for  and  won  impressive  reforms.  In  addition, 
mayors  and  province  chiefs  have  found  that 
they  can  use  the  councils  to  test  new  plans 
and  ideas  and  that  responsible  councUs  are 
extremely  useful  as  a  shock  absorber  against 
resentment  of  unpopular  but  necessary  ex- 
ecutive action.  All  In  all,  the  system  has 
worked  well. 

"We  have  tried  to  teach  by  example,  and 
I  believe  we  have  succeeded,"  said  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  who  recently  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  council  in  Gla  Dlnh,  the  province 
that  sxirrounds  Saigon.  He  U  now  devoting 
himself  to  the  organization  of  the  National 
Democrats,  a  new  party  which  will  cross  all 
religious  boundaries  and  which  he  hopes  will 
win  a  substantial  number  of  seats  in  the 
elections  for  the  constituent  assembly. 
exectoral  hurdles 
Like  many  other  candidates.  Dr.  Dan  was 
much  more  pleased  with  the  results  of  last 
year's  elections  than  he  was  with  the  elec- 
toral machinery,  which  had  many  flaws  and 
weaknesses.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior's 
regulations  borrowed  far  too  heavily  frwn 
those  of  the  Diem  era,  when  elections  were 
Intended  merely  to  demonstrate  collective 
loyalty  to  the  established  authority. 

In  those  days,  candidates  were  not  expected 
to  air  views  in  opposition  to  the  government. 
Anyone  suspected  of  harboring  conteary 
views  was  screened  out  at  the  nominating 
stage.  The  few  who  managed  to  slip 
tihrough — ^thls  usually  occurred  in  Saigon, 
where  the  regime  relaxed  Its  control  in  defer- 
ence to  western  criticism — might  expect  to 
find  themselves  brought  before  the  courts 
and  disqualifled  on  a  technical  pretext.  In 
the  1959  National  Assembly  elections,  for 
Instance,  one  candidate  was  disqualified 
because  his  posters  exceeded  the  regulation 
size  by  a  minute  fraction. 

There  were  no  lengths,  including  the 
ludicrous,  to  which  the  Diem  government 
would  not  go  to  keep  the  opposition  out  of 
the  Assembly.  A  woman  was  disqualified  be- 
cause the  picture  on  one  of  her  posters  had 
taken  the  fancy  of  a  street  artist  who  had 
decorated  her  upper  lip  with  a  mustache. 
Dr.  Dan,  who  in  1959  won  thirty  thousand 
votes  more  than  his  government  opponent 
in  Saigon,  was  charged  with  having  used  his 
clinic  to  give  free  medical  assistance  to 
voters.  He  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat,  and  the  next  year  was  arrested,  as  was 
Phan  Khac  Suu,  later  Chief  of  State,  who 
enjoyed  the  distinction,  however  briefly,  of 
having  been  the  only  independent  candidate 
ever  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly. 
In  last  year's  provincial  elections,  candi- 
dates were  spared  these  excesses  but  not  the 
restrictions  that  Diem  had  employed  to  pre- 
vent free  discussion.  A  magistrate  presided 
over  the  committee  that  was  set  up  in  each 
municipality  and  province  to  examine  the 
candidates  credentials,  and  the  committees 
in  turn  had  access  to  government  dossiers. 
A  criminal  background  or  Vietcong  affilia- 
tions were  immediate  cause  for  disqualifica- 
tion. This  was  reasonable  enough,  but  In 
some  cases  the  requirement  that  a  birth  cer- 
tificate be  produced  resulted  in  the  rejection 
of  Montagnard  tribesmen  and  others  for  clr- 
ctmMtances  that  were  clearly  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  government  set  the  level  of  a  candi- 
date's election  expenses  and  paid  for  them. 
It  printed  his  posters  and  leaflets  to  a  regula- 


tion size  and  number,  arranged  his  meetings, 
and  rationed  the  time  that  he  was  permitted 
to  address  voters  or  to  answer  their  questions. 
Unofficial  meetings  were  discouraged.  A  can- 
didate could  speak  to  no  more  than  flve 
voters  on  the  streets  and  not  more  than 
twenty  In  a  private  home.  Except  for  officially 
sponsored  meetings,  at  which  all  candidates 
spoke  In  turn  and  often  for  no  more  than 
five  minutes,  the  government  provided  no 
protection  to  candidates  wishing  to  travel 
about  their  electorates.  It  restricted  the  cam- 
paigning period  to  two  weeks.  With  all  ex- 
penses met  and  no  forfeit  of  deposit  required 
for  those  who  failed  to  receive  a  certain  min- 
imum of  votes,  the  final  lists  of  candidates 
included  many  who  regarded  the  election  as 
a  lark.  Everywhere,  too  little  was  known 
about  too  many  candidates. 

Saigon  was  the  only  city  divided  into  elec- 
toral wards,  each  of  which  returned  from 
three  to  flve  candidates.  In  the  other  cities — 
Hue,  Danan,  Dalat,  and  Vung  Tau — and  in 
the  forty-four  provinces,  voters  sometimes 
were  called  on  to  choose  from  fifty  or  more 
candidates  and  to  vote  for  up  to  fifteen.  The 
electoral  law  simply  required  that  electors 
should  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  they 
wanted  to  within  the  limits  of  those  to  be 
elected.  But  nowhere  did  election  officials 
understand  this  provision;  and  the  voters, 
faced  with  voting  for  up  to  fifteen  candi- 
dates, sometimes  choee  at  random. 

In  other  respects,  the  mechanics-  of  the 
election  made  better  sense.  Candidates  were 
required  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  and  to  have  been  bom  in  their  constitu- 
encies or  to  have  lived  in  them  for  at  least 
six  months.  All  Vietnamese  citizens  who 
had  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  therefore 
possessed  an  identity  card  were  entitled  to 
vote.  Voting  was  not  compulsory.  Those 
wishing  to  exercise  their  option  were  re- 
quired to  call  at  the  nearest  police  station  to 
register  and  to  pick  up  an  electoral  card, 
which  they  exchanged  for  voting  cards  at 
the  polling  booths  on  the  day  of  the  election. 
The  latter  contained  the  name  and  symbol 
of  eEu;h  candidate.  Religious  symbols  were 
banned,  but  Buddhist  candidates  showed  a 
strong  preference  for  the  red  lotus. 

NO  balanced  tickets 

The  extent  to  which  the  results  last  year 
reflected  the  genuine  wishes  and  intentions 
of  the  voters,  and  how  far  this  experience 
may  safely  be  used  to  assess  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  the  elections  for  the  constituent 
assembly,  are  important  questions. 

Though  some  of  the  1965  candidates  com- 
plained that  the  confusion  at  the  polling 
booths  had  turned  the  election  into  little 
more  than  a  lottery,  the  results  generally 
appeared  to  reflect  local  political  and  re- 
ligious strengths  quite  accurately.  Good 
candidates  got  a  good  response.  In  Ola  Dinh, 
Dr.  Dan  repeated  his  1959  Saigon  success  by 
topping  the  poll.  Running  in  a  field  of  fifty- 
two,  be  received  79,297  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  284,000.  Only  in  Thua  Thien  Province,  a 
Buddhist  stronghold,  was  his  plurality  ex- 
ceeded. The  Buddhists  of  Thiia  Thien  turned 
out  in  strength,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  183,000 
registered  voters  going  to  the  polls.  Their  top 
candidate  polled  95,217  votes,  three  received 
more  than  80,000,  and  two  others  were  in 
the  high  70,0008. 

In  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngal,  the  prov- 
inces in  which  the  Vietnamese  Kuomintang 
Party  has  been  firmly  established  for  many 
years,  the  party  swept  the  board,  winning 
all  twelve  seats  In  each  province.  In  Tay  Ninb, 
the  center  of  the  Cao  Dal  sect,  which  blends 
elements  of  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Taoism, 
and  spiritualism  and  claims  Victor  Hugo  as 
one  of  Its  patron  saints,  the  twelve  elected 
councillors  were  all  Cao  Daiists.  Similarly,  In 
the  western  delta  province  of  An  Glang,  where 
the  Hoa  Hao  Buddhist  sect  flourishes  and 
Vietcong  influence  is  minimal,  the  vote  was 
solid  for  Hoa  Hao  candidates. 

Where  the  Catholics  are  strong,  the  vote 
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ras  also  Btrongly  In  tbelr  favor.  Gla  Dlnh, 
'or  toatance,  contains  several  Tillages  made 
ip  entirely  of  Catholics  who  fled  from  North 
netnam  In  1964.  Four  of  the  province's 
sleeted  ca\incUlora,  Including  one  woman, 
rere  Catholics.  Saigon's  fifth  district  is  the 
>redomlnantl7  Chinese  city  of  Cholon.  Here, 
our  of  the  live  elected  councillors  were  of 
hlneae  descent. 

QqtBtandlng  independents  Invariably  ran 
fell.  Three  rival  political  leaders.  Including 
3r.  Hoang  Co  Blnh,  who  was  given  the  thank- 
B  taat  of  trying  to  hold  Hanoi  together 
kfter  the  fall  of  Dlenblenphu  In  1954,  won 
n  Saigon's  first  district.  Bdrs.  Tran  Kim  Thoa, 
I  social  militant,  won  In  the  second  district, 
md  a  doctor  well  known  for  his  work  among 
^e  poor  In  the  third.  Candidates  who  had 
lold  their  leaflets  and  posters  on  the  black 
market  as  wastepaper  ran  where  they  de- 
lerved:  at  the  bottom.  The  winners  Included 
men  and  women  from  all  social  classes, 
unong  them  ninety-nine  men  from  business 
ind  Industry,  eighty-eight  peasants,  forty- 
live  who  were  Independently  employed, 
forty-four  civil  servants  and  servicemen, 
twenty-nine  laborers,  eighteen  landlords, 
Bight  women,  and  three  students. 
THS  oFTnasM  or  dk.  dan 
In  short.  If  the  promised  September  elec- 
tions for  the  constituent  assembly  should 
produce  equally  representative  results,  they 
Dolgbt  well  launch  South  Vietnam  on  the 
road  to  real  political  development.  A  few 
leaders  of  stature,  notably  Dr.  Dan,  not 
merely  welcome  the  constituent  assembly 
ilectlons  but  are  convinced  that  they  will 
mark  a  turning  point  in  the  war.  Others  vary 
from  doubt  to  the  gloomy  prediction  that 
only  the  Vietcong  can  win. 

The  growth  of  the  militant  monk  Trl 
Quang's  Stziiggle  Movement  In  central  Viet- 
nam and  even  in  centers  such  as  Dalat,  and 
the  heavy  Communist  ring  to  its  propaganda, 
were  among  their  primary  causes  for  con- 
cern in  Ai>rU  and  Uay.  "The  moderate  Bud- 
dlilBts,  the  Catholics,  the  Hoa  Hoa,  and  others 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  be  anti-Communist 
number  no  mora  than  four  million,"  said 
one  Vietnamese  politician.  "Trt  Quang  and 
the  Vietcong  together  could  control  perhaps 
eight  million  people  and  certainly  a  minimum 
of  Ave  million.  Dont  forget  that  this  time 
tt»  Vietcong  win  be  actively  engaged.  Candi- 
dates and  electors  will  be  threatened  with 
murder,  intimidation,  and  violence." 

While  the  Vietcong  threat  remains,  Trt 
Quang's  organised  political  movement  has 
collapsed  iinder  armed  pressure  from  Ky  and 
influences  generated  from  within  the  mod- 
erate faction  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church. 
No  doubt  militant  Buddhism  will  reappear 
as  a  significant  political  force — but  not  before 
September  11.  Deprived  of  the  machinery 
to  coerce  Buddhist  voters.  Tri  Quang's  fol- 
low«rs  also  lack  candidates  of  stature.  More- 
over, the  system  of  proportional  voting  Is 
weighted  against  them.  Of  the  forty-nine 
constituencies,  twenty-five  will  elect  two 
deputies  each  and  the  remainder  one  each. 
In  the  two-deputy  constituencies — and  these 
Include  areas  where  the  militant  Buddhists 
command  their  biggest  following — propor- 
tional representation  will  protect  minority 
groups  against  the  sort  of  clean  swesp  the 
Buddhists  had  In  Thua  Thlen  Province  last 
year. 

Alvirays  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  elections, 
Dr.  Den  believed  that  governmental  strength 
In  the  pre-election  period  should  ensure  the 
elimination  of  Vietcong  members  and  sym- 
pathizers from  the  rolls.  "Tri  Quang  will 
swear  they  are  Buddhists  and  not  Vietcong," 
he  said,  "but  the  elimination  of  candidates 
with  Vietcong  afflllatlons  must  be  made  on 
the  bsMlB  of  the  facts  and  not  according  to 
what  Tri  Quang  says."  If  anything,  the  elec- 
toral committee  erred  on  the  side  of  caution 
In  accepting  Dan's  advice. 

Dan  himself,  now  forty-seven,  has  been 
preparing  for  eleven  years  to  make  his  bid. 


Following  what  an  American  official  called 
his  "superb"  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Political  Congress  in  April,  his  reputation 
and  popularity  are  even  greater  than  they 
were  In  1955,  when  Bao  Dai,  then  Chief  of 
State,  asked  him  to  replace  Premier  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem. 

Except  for  three  years  in  prison  during 
Diem's  rule,  Dan's  home  since  he  returned 
to  Vietnam  after  winning  his  doctorate  in 
public  health  at  Harvard  has  been  the 
cramped  and  narrow  quarters  above  his 
clinic  In  the  main  Ola  Dlnh  market.  He 
avoids  the  social  activities  of  bis  political 
contemporaries.  Both  as  a  doctor  and  a  poli- 
tician, he  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  poor. 
In  the  morning  the  sick  come,  and  In  the 
afternoon  the  citizens  have  their  turn — 
market  stallholders  plagued  by  corrupt  tax 
collectors,  lottery-ticket  vendors  whose 
profits  have  been  grabbed  by  unscrupulous 
middlemen,  squatters  ordered  from  the  en- 
virons of  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport,  scooter 
drivers  denied  licenses.  Scratch  any  section 
of  Vietnamese  society  and  the  corruption  Is 
revealed;  Dan,  as  chairman  of  the  Glan  Dlnh 
provincial  council  during  last  year,  dug  deep. 

By  achieving  genuine  reforms,  he  won 
almost  total  support  In  the  province.  By 
promising  such  changes  as  a  genuine  and 
radical  land-reform  campaign  and  by  allying 
himself  with  local  candidates  known  for  their 
good  character.  Incorruptibility,  and  local 
appeal,  he  believes  that  bis  National  Demo- 
crats, running  under  his  own  symbol  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  also  have  national  appeal. 
"I  think  Dan  oould  win  any  district  in  the 
country,"  one  of  his  opponents  told  me,  "but 
I  eouldnt  vote  for  him.  He's  too  dictatorial, 
like  Diem." 

The  description  was  far  from  acciirate.  Dan 
Is  different  from  other  Vietnamese  jXJlitlcal 
leaders,  but  not  In  the  way  his  critic  sug- 
gested. He  shunted  the  poUtlcal  get-to- 
gethers that  followed  the  April  16  decisions 
on  elections  because  he  felt  that  even  the 
best  of  the  many  parties  were  aU  hopelessly 
out  ot  toiach  with  the  Vletnameee  people. 
"We  wUl  cross  the  reUglous  lines  and  I  think 
we  will  get  votes,"  he  predicts. 

DEMOCRACY  VHISTJS  COUP 

Time  may  or  may  not  prove  Dan  right. 
Though  Ky  has  consolidated  his  power  more 
firmly  than  ever  before,  the  political  churn 
continues  to  txirn.  "If  we  were  to  have  a  coup 
d'etat  and  remove  Thleu  and  Ky,  then  we 
wouldn't  need  an  election  and  wouldn't  have 
to  decide,"  said  a  moderate  Buddhist  when 
the  crisis  was  at  its  peak.  At  that  time,  with 
the  political  bandwagon  apparently  rolling 
their  way,  the  militant  Buddhists  clamored 
for  elections.  Deprived  now  of  the  machinery 
with  which  they  Intended  to  control  the  poll- 
ing In  central  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  they 
have  declared  an  election  boycott  In  which 
some  of  the  Catholic  factions,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  have  Joined. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  poUtlcal  shilly-shallying 
that  has  bedeviled  Vietnamese  politics  and 
contributed  much  toward  the  Instability  of 
the  non-Communist  side.  Some  of  the 
moderates'  fears  of  the  election  dangers  are 
valid  enough,  and  it  would  be  Incautious  not 
to  expect  the  National  Liberation  Front  to 
attempt  to  upset  what  it  has  already  de- 
nounced as  a  "fraud";  but  the  simple  safe- 
guards necessary  to  restrain  Vietcong  sup- 
porters from  running  as  candidates,  whatever 
their  masquerade,  have  not  been  beyond  the 
ingenuity  of  the  government. 

Whether  the  government  will  be  ready  to 
apply  reasonable  restraints  to  itself  is  another 
question.  The  Buddhists,  moderates  and  ex- 
tremists alike,  and  most  political  groups  had 
expected  that  the  constituent  assembly 
would.  In  the  process  of  drawing  up  the 
constitution,  turn  Itself  Into  a  National  As- 
sembly from  which  a  new  government  would 
be  drawn.  They  were  mistaken.  By  rejecting 
the  drafting  committee's  proposals  that  the 
constituent  assembly  should  have  legislative 


powers  and  Insisting  on  a  second  election  for 
the  national  assembly,  Ky  ensured  the  pro- 
longation of  military  government  until  next 
year,  confident  that  by  then  the  country 
will  accept  as  its  new  "civilian"  leadership 
the  military  leadership  of  today. 

Ky's  model  is  Korea's  General  Park  Chung 
Hee.  Having  seized  power  by  coup  d'6tat  in 
May,  1961,  Park  and  Colonel  Kim  Chong  Pli, 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Korean  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  organized  the  Democratic- 
Republican  Party.  Two  and  a  half  years  later, 
in  the  presidential  election  of  October,  1963, 
Park  scraped  home  In  front  of  Yun  Po-sun 
of  the  Civil  Rule  Party.  Lacking  time  to 
create  a  government  party  before  the  con- 
stituent assembly  elections,  Ky  will  rely  on 
makeshift  alliances  among  disparate  political 
groupings  in  the  hope  that  this  will  give  the 
military  a  dominant  voice  In  the  constituent 
assembly  and  a  nucleus  on  which  to  build  for 
the  National  Assembly  elections  next  year. 

Since  the  military  and  paramilitary  forces 
and  their  families  are  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  voters,  and  since  all  but  two  of  the 
province  chiefs  are  military  men  dependent 
on  Ky  for  future  promotion.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  if  Junta-favored  candidates  find 
the  campaigning  going  very  much  in  their 
favor.  It  wotild  be  excessively  optimistic  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  expect  that  the 
constituent  assembly  elections,  on  which  to 
much  more  depends,  will  be  as  pure  as  the 
Interesting  but  not  very  meaningful  provin- 
cial and  municipal  elections  last  year,  though 
the  Inquiring  presence  of  several  hundred 
American  and  other  western  newspapermen 
Is  calculated  to  prevent  the  worst  of  the  ex- 
cesses that  characterized  elections  under 
Diem. 

With  all  due  allowances  for  "irregulv- 
Itles,"  the  elections,  if  they  take  place,  moit 
be  considered  a  substantial  political  advance. 
By  Its  nature,  the  Vietnamese  military  lead- 
ership Is  at  beet  a  coalition  of  poUtlcaUy  in- 
compatible forces.  The  coups  of  the  past  did 
not  occur  by  accident;  they  reflected  ac- 
curately enough  the  tensions  and  ambitions 
of  successive  waves  of  military  leadership. 
Elected  government,  whether  led  by  clvllias< 
or  by  military  men  like  Ky,  will  not  neces- 
sarily prove  more  stable,  but  whether  It  takes 
the  form  of  the  British  system  with  a  cabi- 
net responsible  to  parliament  or,  preferably, 
favors  the  American  presidential  system,  the 
benefits  of  Identifying  the  people  with  gov- 
ernment  would  seem  to  far  outweigh  both 
the  risks  and  disadvantages.  A  chronic  weak- 
ness in  the  international  image  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  since  the  assas- 
sination of  Diem  has  been  its  lack  of  con- 
stitutional legality.  The  promulgation  and 
enactment  of  a  constitution  by  an  elected 
assembly  will  do  much  to  silence  critics  on 
this  score.  Its  effect  inside  Vietnam  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  Important.  To  fight  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  yet  to  be  afraid  of 
democracy  Itself  would  be  to  reject  what  was 
certainly  a  most  encouraging  sign  on  May 
30  last  year:  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

[From  the  Reporter,  Aug.  17, 1966] 
SonTH  Vietnam's  PoLrriCAL  Awakening 

(By  Denis  Warner) 
Saigon. — The  political  crUls  that  erupted 
in  South  Vietnam  In  the  two  weeks  before 
the  Manila  Conference  began  as  an  Internal 
dispute  In  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Dr.  Nguyen 
Tan  Loc.  the  assistant  minister,  reassigned 
fifteen  doctors  of  northern  origin  to  the  rural 
areas.  The  doctors  protested  to  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Nguyen  Ba  Kha,  another  north- 
erner and  a  member  of  the  Dal  Viet  Party, 
that  they  had  been  transferred  arbitrarily. 
At  Kha's  request,  the  director-general  of 
police  summoned  Dr.  Loc  to  police  headquar-  v, 
ters  and  kept  him  there  overnight.  The  in-  i 
tention.  It  seems,  was  to  cut  Loc  down  to  si«. 
a  time-honored  Vietnamese   administrative 
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practice  that  began  with  or,  more  correctly, 
was  much  employed  during  the  Diem  regime 
and  has  not  been  eschewed  by  its  successors. 
The  difference  this  time  was  that  It  confiicted 
with  the  mood  that  has  followed  the  Sep- 
tember 1 1  elections  and  the  heady  belief  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new,  and  therefore  much  better, 
political  era. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Loc's  detention  exploded 
among  southern  members  of  the  cabinet. 
Their  view  was  that  the  country  had  taken 
a  long  step  forward  with  the  elections  but 
had  taken  a  much  longer  step  backward  with 
Dr.  Loc's  detention.  "When  a  senior  govern- 
ment official  can  be  detained  like  this,  what 
freedom  does  the  little  man  have?"  asked  a 
leading  southern  politician.  "Instead  of  mov- 
ing toward  democracy,  we  are  moving  back 
Into  a  police  state." 

The  six  southern  members  of  the  cabinet, 
headed  by  Vice-Premier  Nguyen  Luu  Vlen, 
presented  a  solid  front,  demanding  the 
resignation  of  Kha  or,  alternatively,  offering 
their  resignations  en  bloc.  Since  Kha  and 
Premier  Nguyen  Coa  Ky,  himself  a  norther- 
ner, are  friends,  this  p>osed  a  formidable 
problem  for  the  Premier.  Rather  than  see 
the  southerners  resign,  he  said,  he  would 
resign  himself.  The  southerners  replied  that 
they  wanted  only  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  and  Ky  had  no  alternative  but  to 
agree.  He  replaced  him  with  a  southerner 
who  was  a  close  friend  of  Vice-Premier 
Vlen. 

If  Ky  had  hoped  that  this  would  end  the 
affair,  he  quickly  discovered  his  error.  The 
southerners  have  for  months  been  irked  by 
Ky's  replacement  of  southern  province  chiefs 
and  other  officials  by  northerners  of  his  own 
choice,  and  specifically  they  were  disturbed 
by  the  power  that  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ky's  favorite  "Baby  Turk,"  Colonel 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the  director  general  of 
police,  who  had  Just  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  for  his  part  In  han- 
dling the  Buddhist  affair. 

Loan  wears  three  hats,  those  of  chief  of 
the  national  police,  bead  of  military  security, 
and  director  of  the  Vietnamese  central  in- 
telligence organization.  He  Is  an  effectlTe 
and  courageous  police  chief.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, there  has  been  a  substantially  In- 
creased flow  of  police  Intelligence.  His  weak- 
ness Is  that  be  Is  Inclined  to  act  impetu- 
ously and,  certainly  In  the  case  of  Loc,  in  ft 
way  that  might  Justifiably  cause  concern 
in  a  political  community  now  beginning  to 
talk  seriously  about  habeas  corpus  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  "His  removal  would 
be  highly  damaging,"  said  a  non- Vietnamese 
official  who  works  with  him.  "In  fact,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  damaging  single  act  that 
could  happen  in  the  general  field  of  police 
and  Intelligence  work." 

THS  REGIONAL  SPLIT 

In  handling  the  crisis  within  the  cabinet 
Itself,  Ky  demonstrated  a  new  maturity  and 
skin.  The  popular,  able,  but  highly  ambitious 
Minister  of  Economy,  Au  Truong  Thanh, 
who  had  been  in  Washington  for  con- 
sultations. Joined  his  fellow  southerners 
by  cabling  his  resignation.  On  his  return, 
Ky  called  him  In,  gave  him  a  brief  chance  to 
withdraw,  and  then,  to  Thanh's  consterna- 
tion and  anger,  accepted  his  resignation  uni- 
laterally. Ky  then  called  in  the  Mlnteters 
of  Labor  and  Telecommtinicatlons,  the 
youngest  members  of  the  rebellious  southern 
group,  to  remind  them  they  were  still  under 
draft  age  and  that  should  they  leave  the 
cabinet  they  would  be  liable  for  Immediate 
call-up.  The  young  men  were  glad  to  with- 
draw their  resignations,  thereby  splitting  the 
rebel  ranks.  Though  a  truce  was  called  for 
the  duration  of  the  Manila  Conference  and 
Vice-Premier  Vlen  took  over  as  acting  Pre- 
mier, the  crisis  was  far  from  over. 

Ky  was  reported  to  have  found  willing 
southern  substitutes  to  replace  those  who 
wanted  to  force  his  hand,  but  many  other* 


were  adamr.nt  that  Loan's  police  leadership 
had  to  come  to  an  end.  They  were  also  Intent 
on  trimming  some  of  Ky's  authority  by  in- 
jecting more  southern  officers  into  the  lead- 
ership of  the  air  force  and  the  marines.  Ky 
had  scarcely  arrived  back  from  Manila  when 
ten  leading  southern  members  of  the  Peo- 
ple's-Armed  Forces  Council  presented  their 
ultimatum:  Loan  had  to  go  or  they  would 
resign. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  dispute,  the 
stability  that  seemed  likely  to  persist  until 
the  Constituent  Assembly  has  completed  its 
task  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 
More  Importantly,  the  revival  of  militant 
southern  regionalism  has  begun  to  have  re- 
percussions far  beyond  the  cabinet.  South- 
erners have  always  felt  that  they  have  not  had 
a  fair  share  of  the  political  spoils  since  the 
end  of  the  Diem  regime  and  they  appear  in- 
tent on  making  up  for  lost  time. 

The  military  leaders  are  split  on  regional 
lines.  Ky  leads  the  northern  generals;  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  the  Chief  of  State, 
and  General  Nguyen  Huu  Co,  the  War  Min- 
ister, lead  the  southern  faction.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  are  deep  and 
sometimes  bitter.  Co  and  Thleu  headed  the 
movement  within  the  military  Directory  that 
sent  General  Thl,  the  former  I  Corps  com- 
mander, into  exile  in  the  United  States,  and 
this,  in  turn,  has  produced  something  In  the 
nature  of  a  rapprochement  between  Thl 
and  Ky. 

The  Unified  Buddhist  Church  is  also  split 
savagely  and  bitterly  on  regional  lines,  with 
Thlch  Tarn  Chau,  now  contemptuously  re- 
ferred to  as  Thlch  Dollar,  leading  the  rump 
northern  group.  Thlch  Tri  Quang  is  still  the 
leader  of  the  central  group  of  the  Buddhist 
Church,  which,  having  tried  to  destroy  the 
country,  is  now  Intent  on  self-destruction. 
Rival  institutes  under  rival  leaders  have  been 
set  up  in  Saigon,  and  It  will  be  years  before - 
the  monks  are  ever  taken  seriously  again. 

The  Catholics  are  divided  many  ways.  It 
took  some  days  of  careful  analysis  by  Cath- 
olic leaders  to  determine  that  there  had  been 
something  of  a  Catholic  revival  In  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  election  and  that  Cath- 
olics running  under  a  variety  of  labels  had 
won  thirty  seats  (against  thirty-four  for  the 
Buddhists).  Even  this  high  figure  for  the 
Catholics  may  be  a  heavy  underestimate.  One 
assemblyman  who  has  made  his  own  count 
says  that  Catholics  actually  won  fifty  seats. 
One  Catholic  Is  even  working  closely  with 
the  Hoa  Hao  bloc  in  the  Assembly,  and  many 
others  put  political  considerations  ahead  of 
religious  affiliation.  In  general,  however,  the 
northern  and  southern  Catholics  are  divided 
on  the  war.  The  northerners,  politically  more 
militant,  are  intent  on  prosecuting  the  war 
to  the  end,  in  some  cases  even  If  this  means 
marching  north,  while  the  southerners  are 
more  concerned  with  exploring  the  paths  to 
peace. 

A   NEW   AWABENESS 

In  one  se:  'se,  this  emergence  of  latent 
regionalism  Is  another  divisive  factor  in  the 
Vietnamese  scene.  In  other  and  much  more 
Important  ways,  it  represents  increasing 
political  maturity.  Street  demonstrations 
and  the  highly  Inflammable  and  dangerous 
use  of  religious  emotionalism  as  a  basis  for 
political  action  are  nightmares  of  the  past. 
Politics,  real  politics,  has  suddenly  become 
more  sophisticated  and  certainly  much  more 
Important  than  ever  before.  In  the  seventeen 
years  I  have  been  regularly  visiting  this 
country,  tbro\igh  the  years  of  the  Bao  Dal  ex- 
periment, the  Diem  era,  and  the  upheavals  of 
the  post-Diem  era,  there  has  never  been  such 
genuine  political  activity  as  there  is  today. 
Threescore  registered  political  parties  with 
resounding  titles  and  neither  membership 
nor  platforms  have  been  pushed  aside,  and 
the  serious  creation  of  blocs  and  alliances — 
the  word  "party"  is  so  discredited  that  no 
one  wants  to  use  it — has  begun. 

In  this  context,  the  seemingly  divisive  na- 
ture of  southern  regionalism  assumes  a  much 


more  positive  appearance.  Potential  political 
leaders  and  would-be  Presidents  have  sud- 
denly become  aware  that  the  narrow  horizons 
within  which  .they  once  operated  are  not 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  requirement  of  a 
national  election.  If,  as  some  claim,  the 
southerners  are  revealing  their  inferiority 
complex  by  asserting  themselves  as  southern- 
ers rather  than  as  Vietnamese  nationalists, 
they  are  nevertheless  staking  a  claim  for  i»- 
Utlcal  consideration  that  no  potential  na- 
tional leader  can  afford  to  ignore.  The  result 
is  that  emergent  groups  and  blocs  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  need  to  reach  an  accommo- 
dation not  only  with  the  religions  and  the 
sects  but  also  with  regional  factions.  WiUy- 
nlUy,  they  are  obliged  to  cut  through  all  the 
old  boundaries  and  to  look  for  alliances  in 
camps  that  were  hitherto  regarded  as  in- 
compatible. In  short,  politics  has  come  to 
Vietnam,  and,  for  the  first  time,  there  Is  at 
least  the  hope  that  some  day  not  far  off  the 
men  and  women  in  the  paddy  fields  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  still  available  will  be 
able  to  identify  themselves  with  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon. 

Tears  ago  when  the  Diem  regime  was  near- 
ing  its  close,  a  cynical  Vietnamese  friend  told 
me  that  though  the  Americans  could  teach 
the  Vietnamese  many  things  they  could  not 
teach  them  how  to  love  their  country.  Only 
the  Vietnamese  can  do  that  for  themselves, 
and  at  last  the  process  may  have  beg^un.  For 
this  change  the  Constituent  Assembly  elec- 
tions deserve  full  credit.  Many  of  the  elected 
members  of  the  Assembly  are  confident  that 
the  elections  were  wholly  honest.  Dr.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  who  repeated  his  provincial  elec- 
tion success  of  May,  1965,  in  Qia  Dlnh 
Province  with  another  walkaway  victory, 
points  to  his  own  heavy  vote  at  the  Thu  Due 
military  school  as  an  example  of  noninter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  military.  Dan  got 
2,800  votes  at  the  school,  while  his  nearest 
opponent,  an  Instructor  at  the  school  run- 
ning on  the  military  ticket,  got  only  seven 
hundred.  Observers  nominated  by  Dan 
watched  the  polling  at  every  booth  in  his  elec- 
torate. All  were  sure  that  there  were  no  Ir- 
regularities or  vote  padding.  Again,  in  Da- 
nang,  a  Vietnamese  Air  Force  captain  run- 
ning on  the  military  ticket  came  In  fourth  in 
a  field  of  five. 

In  Dalat,  however,  military  officers  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  voted  twice  to  make 
sure  the  numbers  were  high  enough.  In  an- 
other area  an  American  official  reported  that 
one  man  voted  not  only  for  himself  but  also 
for  several  hundred  of  his  oolleaguee  whose 
duties  kept  them  from  the  polls.  In  the  5th 
District  in  Saigon  one  candidate  subse- 
quently said  he  had  been  promised  that  the 
6th  ARVN  Division  would  be  brought  into 
the  city  to  vote  on  his  behalf.  Late  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  when  It  was  discovered 
that  Tran  Van  Van,  chairman  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Armed  F\>rces  Council,  eeemed  certain 
of  defeat,  the  6th  Division's  votes  were  swung 
to  Van. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  these  and 
other  Irregularities,  the  elections  were,  as  the 
newspaper  Tu  Do  described  them,  "largely 
representative  and  appreciably  democratic." 
If  the  military  Directory  hoped  to  retain 
the  reins  of  power  through  the  elected  bu- 
reaucrats and  military  men  in  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  quickly  dlslll\isloned.  One  mili- 
tary candidate  won  on  an  anti-Directory 
platform,  and  several  others  of  the  twenty 
elected  have  shown  considerable  Indeptend- 
ence  of  thought  and  action.  At  best,  the  Di- 
rectory probably  can  count  on  the  support 
of  no  more  than  thirty  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, an  Insufficient  number  to  provide 
the  veto  pwwer  implicit  in  Article  17  of  the 
Electoral  Lew,  which  gives  the  Chief  of 
State  the  right  to  propose  amendments  that 
can  be  rejected  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Assembly. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  group  that  is 
BO  inexperienced  and  so  heterogeneous,  the 
Assembly  was  slow  to  get  down  to  the  busl- 
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of  constltutionmaklng.  Apart  from 
twebty-three  provincial  and  municipal  coun- 
cllo  -8,  sucli  proceeding*  were  new  to  most, 
ip,  clally  to  tbe  tblrty-slz  members  who  are 
thlrty-flve. 
newspaper  cartoon  lampooned  the  As- 
as  a  tortoise,  but,  like  tbe  tortoise, 
likely  to  reach  Its  goal  aiMl  to  pro- 
a  constitution  ahead  of  the  March  26 
Already  five  separate  draft  con- 
stittitlons  are  circulating,  and  among  bloc 
and  others  who  may  be  expected  to 
weight  in  the  Assembly  there  Is  a  broad 
of  agreement  on  the  type  of  con- 
stlt^itlon  Vietnam  needs.  The  presidential 
Is  uniformly  favored  with  the  Presl- 
to  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
there  should  be  both  President  and 
,  as  in  the  Korean  and  FYench  models, 
inly  a  President  and  Vice  President,  as  In 
United  States,  remains  a  matter  for  de- 
Wlth  memories  oi  the  Diem  regime  still 
In  mind,  most  groups  want  a  strong 
but  with  an  the  necessary  checks 
balances  through  the  National  Assembly 
an  independent  Judiciary,  to  ensure 
strength  does  not  bec<xne  equated  with 
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'.  anything,  however,  political  activity  out- 
■Idb  the  Assembly  Is  not  only  more  Interest- 
ln|  but  more  important.  Relatively  few  na- 
tlo  lally  significant  figures,  either  In  the  mll- 
Ita  ry,  the  professions,  commerce,  among  the 
InfeUeetuals  or  among  the  old-line  politl- 
I,  contested  the  elections.  Phan  Khao 
8u)i,  who  had  served  briefly  as  Head  of  State 
who  again  (primarily  because  he  is  a 
■o4themer)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  As- 
■ei  aWy,  was  an  exception.  So  were  Phan 
Q\  ang  Dan,  Tran  Van  Van,  and  Dr.  Dang  Van 
Rk  og,  publisher  of  the  newspaper  Chinh 
L*  an.  The  others  are  now  making  up  the 
leeway. 
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THK  COWTEKDERS 

In  organization  and  finance,  the  group  that 
at  present  seems  to  be  most  powerful  Is  one 
tbit  Includes  Tran  Van  Van.  a  dour  and 
In  lefatlgable  worker  and  one  of  the  richest 
m  in  In  the  country,  former  Premier  and  Har- 
vard economist  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  and 
former  generals.  This  group  brought 
tobether  participants  In  all  three  attempted 
cc  upa  d'etat  against  Diem.  One  of  the  gen- 
er  lJs  Is  the  chairman  of  a  southern  old  boys' 
as  loclatlon  that  draws  Its  membership  from 
fo-mer  students  of  the  four  lycies  founded 
In  Cochin  China  during  the  French  period. 
It  Includes  most  of  the  southern  elites  in 
al.  walks  of  life.  Its  political  potential  is 
h)  jhly  significant,  and  of  this  no  secret  is 
m  ide.  The  group's  choice  of  a  figurehead, 
SI  rprlsingly  enough,  is  General  Duong  Van 
lillnh,  better  known  as  Big  Minh,  who  did 
ni  ithing  to  dlstlngulBh  himself  as  Chief  of 
S:  ate  in  the  months  following  the  November, 
11  63,  coup.  Minh.  who  has  been  living  in 
e:  lie  in  Bangkok.  Is  Indolent,  unglfted,  but 
p  ipular.  If  he  does  return  to  make  his  bid, 
h  s  running  mate  wUl  be  Oanh,  who,  depend- 
li  g  on  the  flT""!  form  of  the  constitution, 
wiU  seek  either  the  vice  presidency  or  the 
p  emiershlp. 

One  of  the  group's  weaknesses  Is  that  it  Is 
t4o  formidably  southern.  Aware  of  this,  It  Is 
working  to  cross  regional,  religious,  and 
pkrty  lines  and  claims  support,  perhajw  over- 
o  >UmlBticaUy,  from  Buddhists,  Catholics, 
Qoa  Hoa.  Cao  Dai.  and  Dai  Viet.  It  Is  accused 
•  rivals  of  being  neutralist  and  pro-French, 
al  charge  that  leading  members  deny  while 
citlcizlng  the  conduct  of  the  war.  "The 
i  merlcans  are  still  backing  Ky  and  Thleu 
a  ad  that  la  a  mistake,"  said  Oanh.  "They're 
t  Ting  to  use  a  sledgehammer  to  crush  the 
t  adly  armed  Vletcong  and  this  is  another 
e  Tor.  The  Vietnamese  people  must  Identify 
t  iemselves  with  the  war — and  tliey  don't." 
J  list  how  the  group  would  do  better,  however, 
still  a  close  secret. 

Another  candidate,  openly  In  the  ruzming. 
^Ilth  a  program  of  radical  land  reform  and 
social  welfare,  is  Dr.  Dan  of  the  National 


Democratic  bloc.  His  plan  Is  to  organize 
grassroots  support  in  the  provinces,  but  he 
lacks  finance  and.  so  far,  a  substantial  south- 
ern figure  to  nm  with  him.  His  frankness  in 
the  past  has  not  won  him  friends  among 
other  political  leaders,  and,  unlike  his  rivals, 
he  has  never  bothered  to  co\irt  either  the 
Buddhists  or  the  Catholics.  His  obvious  in- 
tegrity and  his  forthrlghtness  are  appealing 
characteristics,  but  Vietnamese  political  ob- 
servers doubt  that  th«»se  will  be  enough  to 
lead  him  to  victory. 

Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat.  who  also  served 
briefly  as  Premier,  Is  the  leader  of  another 
group  with  strong  Dal  Viet  support.  Quat 
used  to  be  close  to  the  Tri  Quang  faction  in 
the  Unified  Buddhist  Church.  His  group 
numbers  men  like  Tran  Van  Tuyen.  who 
served  as  his  Deputy  Premier,  and  Tran  Van 
Do,  the  perennial  Foreign  Minister,  but  at 
this  stage  it  lacks  the  dynamism  of  its  op- 
ponents. 

Where  the  military  will  fit  into  the  scene 
la  still  unclear.  If  Dr.  Dan  has  his  way,  the 
constitution  will  require  that  military  candi- 
dates resign  their  commissions  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  elections.  More  than  ever,  the 
revival  of  southern  factionalism  both  inside 
and  outside  the  government  has  cast  Thieu 
and  Ky  In  the  role  of  opponents,  not  allies. 
Thieu  is  highly  astute,  and,  as  a  Catholic, 
may  eventually  find  a  place  for  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  group.  Ky,  a  professed  non- 
starter,  has  obvious  ambitions.  He  lacks  pop- 
ularity but,  more  than  most  of  his  rivals, 
has  undoubted  drive. 

In  the  months  to  come,  some  groups  will 
find  the  costs  and  the  organizational  re- 
quirements beyond  their  means  and  capaci- 
ties. Predictably,  there  wlU  be  new  splits  and 
mergers.  Par  from  being  retrograde  steps, 
however,  these  seems  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  more  healthy  political 
climate  than  Vietnam  has  ever  known 
before. 

The  People's  Eevolutlonary  Party,  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Commu- 
nist) Party  of  North  Vietnam,  Is  well  aware 
of  this.  Having  failed  to  upset  the  elections 
on  September  11,  the  PRP  has  now  begun  a 
major  campaign  to  extend  its  hold  in  Vlet- 
cong areas.  Statements  originating  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  captured  doc- 
uments confirm  that  high  priority  is  now  at- 
tached to  "strengthening  political  work." 
"The  party  Is  telling  people  that  party  con- 
trol Is  not  Just  necessary  but  the  only  way 
to  avoid  defeat,"  said  an  American  official 
whose  constant  field  of  study  Is  the  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Although  from  time  to  time  reports  from 
Vletcong  areas  confirm  that  the  North-South 
rivalries  that  have  now  become  so  apparent 
on  the  government  side  are  also  refiected 
to  some  extent  within  the  Front,  it  is  not 
pKJSSible,  at  least  from  sources  to  which  I 
have  access,  to  gauge  whether  the  continued 
inflow  from  North  Vietnam  and  the  politi- 
cal stranglehold  the  northern-directed 
PRP  seems  intent  on  imposing  could  lead  to 
an  exploitable  split  In  the  Vletcong  ranks. 
It  Is  a  possibility  that  deserves,  and  belat- 
edly Is  receiving,  considerable  attention.  The 
early  tendency  to  dismiss  the  Front  as  a 
wholly  Communist  organization  Is  being  re- 
viewed. Vietnamese  who  know  them  have 
always  insisted  that  though  Nguyen  Huu 
Tho,  the  chairman  of  the  Front,  and  Huynh 
Tan  Phat,  one  of  the  vice-chairmen,  were 
fellow  travelers,  they  were  far  from  being 
doctrinaire  Communists  in  their  Saigon 
days. 

Whether  they  or  their  fellows  could  be.  or 
would  want  to  be.  split  away  from  the  rigid 
Lao  Dong-dominated  PRP  is  no  more  than 
a  matter  for  conjecture.  If  the  possibility 
does  exist,  however,  It  can  scarcely  remain 
unaffected  by  the  political  developments  we 
are  now  seeing  in  Saigon. 

"This  is  where  the  breakthrough  may 
come,"  said  one  American  official.  "Before  it 
comes  in  Washington,  or  Hanoi,  or  Peking, 


we  may  see  It  here  with  southerners  on  both 
sides  getting  together  and  deciding  that  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  war."  This  is  no 
more  than  crystal  ball  gazing.  Tet  it  would 
be  highly  unwise  not  to  recognize  the  politi- 
cal forces  that  were  unloosed  on  September 
11.  No  one  can  predict  where  they  may  lead 
at  this  stage,  but  they  will  not  be  easily 
controlled. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  20,  1967] 
Let's  Give  the  Tkieu-Kt  TiCKPr  a  Chance 
The  most  unfavorably  prejudged  election 
In  modern  times  Is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
South  Vietnam  two  weeks  from  today.  It  will 
be  a  minor  miracle  if  It  comes  off  even  rea- 
sonably well. 

This  is  so  becaxise  of  the  calculated  effort 
that  is  being  made  in  advance  of  the  event, 
to  pin  a  fraud  tag  on  the  balloting.  There 
are  various  ieasons  and  different  motivations 
for  this  preelection  smear  campaign.  But 
there  can  be  only  one  end  result — a  dis- 
crediting of  the  election  outcome  and,  per- 
haps designedly  so,  a  weakening  of  the  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  In  their  struggle  against 
the  Communists  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  detractors  were  in  full  cry  In  the 
United  States  Senate  on  August  11.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  there  Is  "mounting 
and  distressing  evidence"  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese presidential  elections  will  not  be  freely 
and  fairly  conducted.  If  anything  of  this  sort 
happens,  said  Senator  Pastore.  the  United 
States  should  plan  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
Senators  Javlts  and  Symington  spoke  up  In 
similar  vein. 

When  General  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  head  of 
the  Vietnamese  military  government,  urged 
Congress  to  send  observers  to  watch  the 
voting,  our  legislators  threw  up  their  bands 
in  horror.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksea 
would  have  none  of  It.  Senator  Kennedy  said 
that  sending  observers  was  no  "answer  to 
the  mounting  evidence  that  the  forthcoming 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  already  may  have 
become  fraudulent."  He  did  not  say  what 
this  "mounting  evidence"  consists  of.  Why 
bother?  Sniping  is  easier  than  producing 
evidence. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  perform- 
ance In  our  own  Senate.  Perhaps  It  can  be 
attributed  to  a  general  sense  of  frustration 
and  a  disenchantment  with  President  John- 
son's conduct  of  the  war.  But  this  surely  is 
no  excuse  for  prejudgments  which  can  only 
make  it  tougher  for  our  side  and  which  could 
help  the  enemy. 

The  probable  motives  of  the  Vietnamese 
civilian  presidential  candidates  are  less  ob- 
scure. For  In  all  probability  they  are  going 
to  lose  the  election,  and  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  defeat. 

The  Thieu-Ky  ticket  probably  would  win 
the  election  In  any  circumstances.  But  Its 
trltunph  was  virtually  assured  when  their 
civilian  rivals  fielded  10  teams  of  candidates, 
an  act  of  political  stupidity  which  was  bound 
to  divide  the  civilian  vote  to  the  benefit  ol 
the  Junta  ticket.  There  were  attempts  to 
persuade  some  of  the  civilian  hopefuls  to 
step  aside  so  the  stronger  candidates  among 
them  might  fare  better  against  the  generals. 
This  failed  because  each  of  the  civilians  In- 
sisted that  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot.  Con- 
sequently, facing  defeat,  the  civilians,  rather 
than  confess  an  error  of  Judgment,  which  no 
self-respecting  Vietnamese  politician  would 
dream  of  doing,  seem  intent  now  upon  dis- 
crediting the  honesty  of  the  election  to  ex- 
plain their  Impending  defeat. 

What  axe  some  of  their  complaints?  One 
Is  that  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  have  not  been 
willing  to  make  campaign  appearances  with 
them.  But  when  ha*  a  probable  election  win- 
ner been  wilUng  to  help  his  losing  opponent 
draw  crowds?  Another  nitpicking  gripe  con- 
cerns a  foul-up  In  flying  10  civilian  candi- 
dates to  a  scheduled  rally  in  the  city  of 
Quangtrl.  The  pilot  said  the  crosswind  was 
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too  strong  for  a  landing  at  Quangtrl,  and  he 
put  down  at  the  small  town  of  Dongha,  some 
miles  away.  Finding  no  welcoming  commit- 
tee on  hand,  the  candidates  flew  off  In  a  huff, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  convoy  was  on  the 
way  to  take  them  to  Quangtrl.  There  is  no 
proof  that  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  connived 
in  this,  and  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon,  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  does  not  believe  they  did. 

Perhaps  the  most  substantial  complaint 
has  been  made  by  Tran  Van  Huong,  a  leading 
civilian  candidate.  He  has  accused  the  Saigon 
military  government  of  launching  a  "wide- 
spread campaign  of  Intimidation"  against  his 
supporters.  Huong,  a  former  premier,  told 
reporters  that  "ordinary  peasants  have  told 
us  about  this,  but  they  will  not  dare  to  ad- 
mit it  to  you  because  they  are  terrified." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  this  ap- 
pears: One  of  Huong's  campaign  managers 
told  reporters  he  was  "puzzled"  by  his  candi- 
date's statement.  "Objectively  speaking,"  said 
Doan  Van  Truong,  a  high  school  teacher, 
"there  has  been  no  government  pressure  or 
intimidation  there  at  all."  Truong  heads  a 
42-man  Huong  campaign  organization  In 
Phongdinh  province.  He  added  that  some  in- 
cidents may  have  occurred  In  remote  ham- 
lets, but  so  far  "I  haven't  heard  of  any." 

Is  this  part  of  Senator  Kennedy's  "mount- 
ing and  distressing  evidence"  of  election 
fraud?  If  the  New  Yorker  knows  of  anything 
more  distressing,  he  ought  to  lay  It  on  the 
line  or  stop  talking  in  harmful  generalities. 

President  Johnson,  In  our  views,  has  also 
done  his  bit  to  help  muddy  the  September  3 
election  waters. 

On  August  13  Clark  Clifford,  who,  with 
General  Maxwell  Taylor,  had  gone  to  Saigon 
as  representatives  of  the  President,  said  they 
had  delivered  to  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  a 
stiff  warning  from  the  President  against  rig- 
ging the  election.  Any  rigging,  they  quoted 
Johnson  as  saying,  would  be  calculated  to 
alienate  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  days  later  the  President  was  said  to  be 
cautioning  against  raising  "impossible  stand- 
ards" for  the  Vietnamese  candidates  to  meet. 
Finally,  on  August  18,  two  days  ago.  It  was 
disclosed  that  Johnson  had  warned  South 
Vietnam's  military  leaders  early  in  July  that 
a  fair  and  honest  election  next  month  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  continued  American  sup- 
port of  the  South  Vietnamese  struggle  for 
Independence. 

This  sounds  like  Bobby  Kennedy,  though 
It  probably  was  Intended  to  show  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  In  there  pitching  for  a 
clean  election  long  before  Bobby  got  in  his 
licks.  In  any  event,  unless  Johnson  really 
thinks  the  election  Is  being  rigged,  his  has 
not  been  a  particularly  helpful  performance. 
We  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
grown-ups  with  no  axes  of  their  own  to  grind 
would  view  the  coming  election  In  some  per- 
spective. 

Let's  keep  several  p>oInts  In  mind.  A  few 
months  ago,  despite  pessimistic  predictions 
and  murderous  obstruction  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  South  Vietnamese  did  elect  a  constituent 
assembly  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  The 
doubting  Thomases  were  saying  that  the  mil- 
itary would  never  accept  a  meaningful  con- 
stitution. But  a  constitution  was  drafted,  and 
It  was  accepted.  It  Is  also  worth  remembering 
that  Premier  Ky,  although  many  "observers" 
said  it  couldn't  be  done,  crushed  the  Buddhist 
rioting  inspired  by  the  notorious  Thlch  Tri 
Quang — the  same  Tri  Quang  who  Is  threaten- 
ing to  lead  his  mobs  into  the  streets  once 
more  If  the  generals  win  on  September  3. 

This  Is  a  record  which  should  Inspire  some 
degree  of  confidence.  Election  "Irregularities," 
as  we  should  have  learned  long  ago  in  our 
own  country,  are  not  an  attribute  peculiar  to 
the  Vietnamese.  So  why  not  suspend  Judg- 
ment and  give  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  a  chance 
to  show  whether  it  can  win  because  It  Is  pre- 
ferred by  the  South  Vietnamese?  If  the  elec- 
tion should  be  vitiated  by  fraud,  we  will  know 
that  soon  enough. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  veiy  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  discuss 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  at  this  time, 
and  particularly  to  point  out  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  made 
great  progress  in  bringing  about  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  al- 
legations which  have  been  made  recently 
by  some  of  the  candidates  that  they  had 
been  purposely  hindered  in  their  right  to 
campaign.  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
because  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  elec- 
tions. The  U.S.  Government  has  declared 
that  it  Is  in  South  Vietnam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  in  freedom  and 
security. 

The  continuing  buildup  in  American 
men  and  material  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
gradual  inclusion  of  more  targets  on  our 
bombing  raids  has  made  it  obvious  that 
something  will  have  to  change.  We  can- 
not possibly  continue  to  keep  this  a  lim- 
ited war  for  an  unreasonable  period  ol 
time,  and  a  wider  war  will  only  bring 
more  death  and  destruction  both  to  our 
own  forces  and  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Thus,  I  have  had  great  hopes  that  the 
elections  would  be  held,  and  that  from 
these  elections  would  emerge  a  viable 
government.  I  have  hoped  that  eventu- 
ally we  would  be  able  to  withdraw  from 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam  altogether 
and  allow  this  elected  government  to  run 
the  country  of  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  civilian  candidates  had  with- 
drawn from  the  election,  we  would  have 
been  left  with  only  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket, 
which  many  say  is  being  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  would  have 
opened  up  even  more  charges  around  the 
world  that  this  was  not  a  free  election. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  yield  me  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  DODD,  Yes,  please  continue. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  So  I  am  very  much 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  brought  this  very  timely  subject 
up  now. 

I,  for  one,  had  considered  submitting 
a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for  the 
postponement  of  the  elections  if  the 
charges  of  the  civilian  candidates  were, 
in  fact,  valid  charges  made  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
against  the  conduct  of  the  elections.  But, 
I  am  now  heartened  to  find  that  the 
candidates,  in  the  main,  have  agreed  to 
continue  to  conduct  their  campaigns  and 
to  go  forward  with  the  elections  on  Sep- 
tember 3d. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  the  electoral 
laws  that  if  a  candidate  has  grievances, 
he  can  make  his  claim  to  the  duly  elected 


Constituent  Assembly  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  elections.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  claims  and  no  allegations 
have  been  formally  filed  with  the  pro- 
visional national  assembly. 

Knowing  politicians  as  we  do,  if  a 
candidate  had  a  legitimate  claim,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  would  have  filed 
it  with  the  provisional  national  assembly 
and  have  required  it  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence 
that  I  refrained  from  filing  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  hate  to  see  any- 
thing occur  at  this  time  which  would 
cause  further  disruption  to  the  elections 
in  South  Vietnam. 

If,  these  elections  were  to  be  postponed 
for  2  weeks  or  a  month,  it  would  Just 
postpone  the  war  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  It  would  only  mean  more  people 
dying  in  South  Vietnam,  both  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  still  that  these 
elections  will  be  held  on  September  3; 
and  that  the  American  people  and  people 
across  the  world  will  give  credence  to 
this  election.  The  cry  of  fraud  has  not 
been  proved,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  said.  We 
should  give  every  encouragement  that 
we  possibly  can  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  conduct  that  election,  conduct  It  on 
time,  and  conduct  it  fsdrly.  I  hope  that 
ultimately,  through  a  duly  elected  gov- 
ernment this  disastrous  war  in  South 
Vietnam  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  important  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion.  I  am  glad  he 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  the  charges  of  fraud 
are  not  supported.  There  Is  no  factual 
basis  for  them. 

Yet  I  am  afraid  that,  across  this  land 
and  throughout  the  world,  many  now 
believe  these  charges,  simply  because 
they  have  been  repeated  a  number  of 
times.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  somewhat  more  care- 
fuUy. 

In  my  statement  I  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  accept  the  Invitation  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  send  a  congres- 
sional delegation  over  there. 

We  have  been  charging  them  with 
fraud.  They  have  said.  "Come  on  over 
and  see  for  yourselves."  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  to  them,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  helpful  to  us  if  a  group  of  congres- 
sional observers  did  go  over  to  Vietnam. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  accept  the  invita- 
tion, particularly  since  they  have  been 
charged  with  fraud.  This  charge  has  not 
been  proven,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  re- 
sponsible authority  who  has  produced 
evidence  of  fraud. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  because  he  has  been 
there.  He  took  a  look  for  himself.  He 
has  already  demonstrated  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  think,  to  aU  of  us,  a  wonderful 
Intellectual  capability.  It  is  comforting 
to  me  to  know  that  he  has  substantially 
the  same  view  that  I  have  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from   Connecticut. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 
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lir,  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
th  nk  it  Is  most  unfortunate  that  In  the 
Seiate  Chamber  the  charge  has  been 
ra  sed.  without  adeqxiate  evidentiary 
8u  >port.  that  the  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nacQ  are  a  fraud.  The  taking  of  that 
position  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Uilted  States.  It  Is  harmful.  I  am  cer- 
ta  n  that  those  who  have  raised  the  issue 
wi  J,  on  reflection,  realize  that  the  mak- 
in !  of  that  charge  at  this  time  is  com- 
plitely  unjustified. 

rhe  charge  Is  that  there  is  fraud.  I 
hsve  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter — 
ai  d  I  suppose  Senator  Dodd  received 
ore  also— addressed  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
de nt  of  the  United  States  by  the  officials 
of  South  Vietnam,  inviting  investigators 
ctoeen  by  the  Congress  to  come  there 
aid  view  the  elections.  How  can  any 
P(  sitlon  be  more  frank  than  that?  The 
ollclals  of  South  Vietnam  say,  "You 
ct  arge  us  with  Improper  conduct  In  an 
el  wtion.  We  invite  you  to  come  to  South 
V  etnam  and  witness  what  is  being  done." 
Ii  ^ect,  they  say,  "We  assure  you  that 
y(  u  win  find  the  charges  are  untrue." 

But  now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  Is 
b<lng  proposed: 

First,  the  opposing  candidates  say, 
•"  Ve  want  the  leading  candidates  to  ac- 
C(  mpany  us  on  the  tour."  Is  that  a  policy 
w  thin  the  United  States?  If  It  is,  I  have 
n  !ver  heard  It. 

Second,  the  candidates  who  seem  to  be 
d  Kjmed  to  defeat  are  wanting  to  post- 
p  me  that  election.  I  woxild  like  to  have 
h  id  a  postponement  of  the  elections  in 

I  146.  when  the  evidence  was  that  I  was 
g  >lng  to  be  defeated. 

Third,  the  candidates  are  asking  that 
t  le  Government  provide  them  with 
n  eans  of  transportation.  Well,  I  would 

II  M  to  ask  my  Government  to  provide 
E  le  with  means  of  transportation.  But  it 
h  not  done. 

Fourth,  some  candidates  want  Gen. 
r  guyen  Van  Thleu,  the  Chief  of  State, 
and  Ky  to  give  up  their  posts  so  as  to 
riake  the  elections  "more  fair."  Can 
8  nyone  imagine  a  U.S.  President  or  Con- 
sresaman  volimtarily  giving  up  the 
iiany  advantages  of  being  the  in- 
cumbent? 

Every  argument  made  by  the  propo- 

I  entB  of  a  postponement  of  the  elections 

I I  South  Vietnam  Is  weak,  baseless,  and, 
1 1  fact,  ridiculous. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  characteristically  generous 
I  lid  valuable  contribution  to  this  dlscus- 
ilon.  He  understands  the  situation  very 
^  rell.  I  am  sure  his  remarks  will  help  all 
of  us  to  understand  it  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unlor  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng] 
nay  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  mln- 
ttes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LET  US  END  THIS  BLOODLETTING 
IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
regarding  the  forthcoming  elections  In 


Vietnam  on  September  3.  I  took  issue 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  when  last 
Friday  he  advocated  postponement  of 
the  election  from  September  3  to  a  later 
date.  In  the  first  instance,  unless  it  is 
recognized  openly  that  the  Saigon  regime 
is  a  puppet  of  our  Government,  then  we 
have  no  right  to  even  suggest  the  post- 
ponement of  an  election  in  another 
nation. 

Furthermore,  imder  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Prime  Minister  Ky  months  ago, 
no  one  who  is  a  Communist  or  who  is  a 
neutralist  sympathizer  will  be  permitted 
to  vote.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
regime  could  allege  that  anyone  was  a 
neutralist  sympathizer  and  bar  him  from 
voting,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
election  on  September  3,  or  even  at  a 
later  date,  would  be  fair  according  to 
American  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  on  September  3, 
have  become  a  farce.  The  electorate  is 
controlled.  No  person  suspected  of  Com- 
munist or  neutralist  sympathies  will  be 
permitted  to  vote  according  to  the  decree 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky.  Much  of  the  op- 
position has  been  suppressed.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  more  complete  rigging  of 
an  election  than  that  perpetrated  by  the 
military  junta  in  power  in  Saigon. 

Unfortunately,  the  less  concrete  results 
escalation  of  the  war  accomplishes  the 
more  convinced  the  administration  seems 
to  become  that  the  answer  is  to  escalate 
still  further.  The  ever  expanding  scale  of 
warfare  brings  us  no  closer  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  goals.  In  fact,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly questionable  that  anyone  In 
the  administration  is  at  all  clear  as  to 
what  it  is  that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve 
in  Vietnam. 

The  statement  that  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  are  fighting 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  run  their  own  affairs  is  clearly 
belied  by  the  declaration  of  Marshal  Kj 
that  he  and  his  military  cohorts  will  cling 
to  power  no  matter  who  wins  the  elec- 
tions in  Saigon  next  month. 

The  pacification  program  which  every 
high  administration  official  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  down  has  conceded  is 
imperative  to  the  establishment  of  gen- 
uine democracy  In  Vietnam  is  flounder- 
ing hopelessly. 

Worst  of  all,  though  American  forces 
In  Vietnam  have  grown  from  20,000  to 
more  than  550,000  since  1964,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  we  have  in  any  way  im- 
proved our  military  position.  In  fact, 
only  a  few  weeks  &eo  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  with  marines  manning 
positions  just  below  the  demilitarized 
zone  reported  that  in  many  respects  the 
initiative  in  the  five  northernmost  prov- 
inces appeared  to  have  ptissed  to  the 
Vietcong. 

General  Westmoreland  has  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  fighting  a  war  of  at- 
trition in  Vietnam,  We  are  painfully 
learning  that  attrition  Is  a  double-edged 
sword.  Every  escalation  of  the  war  mires 
us  more  irretrievably  In  a  massive 
groimd  war  In  Asia — a  war  in  which  there 
can  be  no  victory  and  in  which  the  steady 
growth  of  casualties  and  cost  reduces  the 
prospect  of  ever  achieving  a  negotiated 
peace. 


Mr.  President,  this  administration 
should  certainly  take  steps  toward  de- 
escalating  this  war  immediately.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  announce  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  will  be  dis- 
continued for  an  indefinite  period  with 
no  conditions  attached  in  an  effort  to 
persuade  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  of  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  on  terms  other 
than  those  entailing  total  surrender. 

A  way  to  the  peace  table  must  be  found 
before  the  point  of  no  return  is  reached. 
Day  by  day  the  administration  without 
consulting  with  Congress  has  enlarged 
and  widened  the  war  and  in  doing  so  has 
increased  the  risk  of  Involving  our  Na- 
tion in  a  war  with  Communist  China 
whose  airspace  our  warplanes  have  vio- 
lated on  occasion.  If  the  present  aggres- 
sive actions  continue  further  violations 
will  most  probably  occur,  possibly  not  in- 
tentionally, but  our  present  policy  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam  within  10  miles 
from  the  Chinese  border  Increases  the 
likelihood  of  this  happening,  and  in- 
creases the  risk  of  a  warlike  response 
from  Chinese  leaders  now  perhaps  some- 
what desperate  because  of  Internal  con- 
flicts. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  first  spoke 
out  denouncing  our  Involvement  by  this 
administration  with  our  Armed  Forces  in 
an  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam  which  was 
in  February  1965, 1  know  that  then  nine 
of  ten  citizens  of  Ohio  favored  and  ap- 
proved of  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  certain  that  then  I  was  In  the  mi- 
nority; but  the  situation  is  different  now. 
At  that  time,  my  conclusion  came  to  me 
only  following  soul  searching.  In  fact,  I 
remained  silent,  imtil  I  considered  it 
would  be  cowardly  and  altogether  lacking 
in  statesmanship  to  fall  to  speak  out  loud 
and  clear  that  Vietnam  was  not  worth 
the  life  of  one  single  American  yoxmgster. 
Vietnam  is  of  no  Importance  whatso- 
ever to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
It  never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  dom- 
ino theory  of  John  Foster  Dulles  that  If 
one  little  country  in  Southeast  Asia  were 
assailed  and  fell,  other  countries  would 
fall  like  dominoes,  has  been  discredited. 
If  it  ever  had  any  validity  in  the  first 
place. 

Furthermore,  I  could  not  swallow  the 
false  statement  that  there  was  Com- 
munist aggression  from  the  north.  I  knew 
that  then  as  now  that  not  one  Russian 
Communist  nor  one  Chinese  Communist 
had  crossed  into  Vietnam  and  was  en- 
gaged in  aggression  against  the  Viet- 
namese. I  knew  that  historically  there 
never  was  a  north  Vietnam  and  south 
Vietnam  and  that  division  of  Vietnam  at 
the  nth  parallel  by  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment in  1954  was  a  temporary  demarca- 
tion line,  that  it  was  so  stated  at  the 
time  and  that  It  was  not  a  national 
boundary. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  wish  to  be  out 
of  step  with  the  views  of  Ohio  citizens 
who  overwhelmingly  supported  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  If,  however,  I  am  supposed 
to  vote  and  to  conduct  myself  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  maU  that  comes  to 
me  from  citizens  I  am  trying  to  represent, 
if  I  am  supposed  to  weigh  that  mail  and 
then  vote  accordingly,  then  they  might 
as  well  elect  a  butcher's  clerk  or  any 
clerk.  I  have  in  mind  what  one  of  the 
greatest  parliamentarians  of  all,  Edmund 
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Burke  of  England,  said  on  an  historic 
occasion: 

Tou  inu8t  pay  attention  to  your  people 
and  give  heed  and  counsel  wltH  them,  but  at 
long  laat  when  It  comes  time  to  best  serve 
your  country,  then  you  must  render  your 
independent  judgment  based  upon  your  con- 
viction for  If  that  falls,  you  do  Indeed  betray 
your  people. 

Now.  I  report  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment the  majority  of  citizens  of  Ohio 
regard  our  Vietnam  involvement  as  the 
most  unpopular  and  most  unnecessary 
war  in  which  this  country  ever  en- 
gaged. I  am  sure  that  millions  of  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation  who  have  in  the 
past  supported  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's policies  in  Vietnam  now  have  sec- 
ond thoughts.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  they  are  not  being  told  the  truthful 
story  regarding  our  commitment  and 
our  Involvement  in  this  civil  war  In 
Vietnam. 

They  have  come  to  the  conclusion — 
and  it  has  been  difficult  and  shocking 
to  do  so — that  we  Americans  are  not 
i«ally  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  war 
that  cannot  be  won,  that  the  bombing  of 
north  Vietnam  has  been  a  grave  mistake 
and  has  not  produced  the  results  claimed 
for  it,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  peace  in  the  near  future. 

What  is  very  shocking  to  citizens  in 
Ohio  and  throughout  the  Nation  is  the 
fact  that  in  recent  months  more  and 
more  Americans  are  being  killed  in  com- 
bat than  those  Vietnamese  who  are  in 
uniform  £is  soldiers  of  the  Saigon  junta. 
Also,  it  Is  shocking  to  the  American 
people  and  it  should  be  to  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  that  the  troops  of  the 
Saigon  military  junta  are  being  with- 
drawn from  even  the  pretense  of  combat 
and  are  supposedly  being  deployed  "to 
protect  and  pacify  the  villages  of  Viet- 
nam." They  have  failed  even  at  that. 

Also,  citizens  have  observed  that  no 
longer  do  American  newspapers  and 
news  magazines  such  as  Time  and  News- 
week publish  maps  of  South  Vietnam  in- 
dicating what  areas  are  held  by  the  Viet- 
cong, what  areas  are  safely  held  by  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  what  areas  are  in  doubt. 
They  know  the  reason  is  that  the  VC 
control  more  villages,  more  hamlets,  and 
a  far  greater  area  in  South  Vietnam  now 
than  2  years  ago. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  Vietnam- 
ese, whether  they  come  from  what  Is 
termed  North  Vietnam,  as  did  Prime 
Minister  Ky  and  nine  of  the  10  generals 
who  form  the  military  junta  ruling  Sai- 
gon, or  whether  they  were  bom  and 
reared  in  that  part  of  Vietnam  below  the 
17th  parallel,  all  these  Vietnamese  re- 
gard their  country  as  one  country,  Viet- 
nam, not  as  two  countries.  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam.  Historically, 
there  never  was  a  North  Vietnam  and 
a  South  Vietnam.  Vietnam  has  always 
been  one  country. 

What  about  aggression  from  the 
north?  Pentagon  officials  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  make  a  claim  that  the  VC 
fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  else- 
where in  South  Vietnam  are  aggressors 
from  the  northern  part  of  Vietnam,  from 
what  Is  now  called  North  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time,  and  it  is  set  forth  in  the 


Washington  Post  of  August  19,  Ameri- 
can officials  In  Vietnam  and  Washing- 
ton cite  as  "concrete  evidence"  of  VC 
deterioration  the  fact  that  recruitment 
of  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  between  3,000  and  5,500  men 
a  month.  This,  they  state,  was  a  drop  in 
recruitment  of  VC  in  South  Vietnam 
from  the  estimated  7,000  monthly  total 
a  year  ago. 

Here  is  a  definite  and  concrete  evi- 
dence direct  from  Defense  Department 
officials  that  South  Vietnamese  and  not 
aggressors  from  the  north  have  been,  all 
along,  recniits  in  the  VC  forces.  This 
statement  is  verification  of  statements 
made  to  me  in  Vietnam  by  Generals 
Westmoreland  and  Stillwell  that  the  bulk 
of  the  VC  in  the  Mekong  Delta  were  bom 
and  reared  In  the  Mekong  Delta  which 
is  south  and  west  of  Saigon. 

Furthermore  in  the  same  news  item 
hi  the  Washington  Post  the  statement 
was  made  that  there  are  400,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  stationed  north  of  the 
17th  parallel  in  what  is  called  North  Viet- 
nam. So  much  for  the  false  statement  of 
aggression  from  the  north. 

The  Vietnamese  have  now  been  fight- 
ing for  their  independence  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  fought  the 
Japanese  from  1941  to  1945,  and  the 
French  from  1946  to  1954.  The  Viet- 
namese under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh  defeated  the  French. 

It  Is  true  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  a  Na- 
tionalist Commimist,  the  same  as  Mar- 
shal Tito  of  Yugoslavia  is  a  Nationalist 
Communist.  It  is  well  known  that  Yugo- 
slavia Is  definitely  not  a  Soviet  satellite. 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  was  a  prisoner  In  a 
Chinese  dimgeon  in  1944,  is  not  a  puppet 
of  Red  China.  While  he  is  a  Commimist, 
to  term  as  "Communists"  the  VC.  many 
of  them  ignorant  villagers,  does  not 
really  make  them  Communists.  First  and 
foremost  they  are  Vietnamese  patriots 
fighting  for  their  country's  independ- 
ence, first  from  the  Japanese,  then  from 
the  French  colonial  oppressors,  and  now 
from  the  United  States  which  they  con- 
sider to  have  supplanted  the  French  as 
aggressors  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  this  war 
which  even  our  traditional  allies  do  not 
support  means  the  corruption  of  our 
democratic  ideals  at  home.  We  have 
seen  the  powers  of  the  President  expand 
unchecked,  the  Congress  ignored,  the 
American  people  lied  to  by  their  Govern- 
ment, and  dissent  condemned  as  treason. 
To  continue  this  war  also  means  that 
the  desperate  social  problems  we  face  at 
home  will  remain  neglected.  Instead  of 
rebuilding  our  cities,  we  will  burn  Viet- 
namese villages.  Unemployment,  ghetto 
housing,  the  urgent  need  for  more  hos- 
pitals and  schools — all  these  must  wait 
while  we  destroy  Vietnam. 

We  must  seek  harder  to  neutralize 
Vietnam  and  end  the  bloodletting  there. 
Otherwise,  the  future  holds  forth  for  us 
involvements  in  that  war-tom  land  for 
5  years — possibly  10  or  20  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  forthright,  excellent, 
and  realistic  statement  which  again 
shows  his  concern  about  our  monumen- 
tal folly  in  Southeast  Asia. 


IS  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  TRYINQ 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTTTUIION 

UNILATERALLY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
executive  branch  trying  to  amend  the 
Constitution  unilaterally? 

Last  week  two  statements  were  made — 
one  by  the  President  and  the  other  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach— 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  seeking 
unilaterally  to  change  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  is  clear.  Under  it — 
article  I,  section  8 — exclusive  power  to 
declare  war  is  vested  In  the  Congress 
alone. 

And  yet,  at  his  news  conference  on  Au- 
gust 18,  1967,  President  Johnson  said : 

We  stated  then  (at  the  time  he  discussed 
the  request  for  the  Tonkin  GuU  resolution 
with  members  of  Congress)  and  we  repeat 
now,  we  did  not  think  the  resolution  was 
necessary  to  do  what  we  did  and  what  we're 
doing. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Katzenbach  was  asked  by 
the  chairman  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  whether 
the  witness  thought  it  was  "outmoded  to 
declare  war"  and  replied: 

In  this  kind  of  context  I  think  the  ex- 
pression of  declaring  a  war  Is  one  that  has 
become  outmoded  In  the  International 
area.  .  .  . 

Whether  the  expression  "declaring  a 
war"  is  outmoded  in  the  international 
arena  or  not.  in  the  context  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  ex- 
pression is  not  outmoded.  The  power  to 
declare  war  rests  in  the  Congress.  That 
power  cannot  be  usurped  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Constitution  Is  clear  as  to  how  Its 
provisions  may  be  amended.  One  of  the 
methods  specified  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  definitely  not  by  executive 
fiat. 

President  Johnson's  news  conference 
also  discloses  that  he  consulted  with  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Congress  before  re- 
questing the  Congress  to  pass  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  and  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion by  a  "prominent  Senator"  the 
resolution  as  drafted  in  the  White  House 
was  amended  to  provide  for  its  revoca- 
tion by  a  simple  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress  which  did  not  require  ap- 
proval by  the  President. 

The  question  still  remains:  If,  as  the 
President  states,  the  resolution  was  not 
"necessary  to  do  what  we  did  and  what 
we  are  doing."  why  did  the  President  ask 
the  Congress  to  pass  it?  What  new  pow- 
ers did  it  vest  in  the  Presidency?  What 
powers  would  be  taken  from  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution by  the  Congress?  If  no  new  pow- 
ers were  vested  in  the  President  by  the 
passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution, 
why  was  it  Important  that  the  resolution 
itself  specify  that  it  could  be  repealed 
upon  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
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not  requiring  Presidential  approval. 

President  were  given  the  power  to 

,  a  resolution  repealing  the  Tonkin 

^  Resolution,  what  powers  would  he 

etalning?  These  and  a  host  of  other 

are  raised  by  the  President's 

,  statement  last  Friday  that  he 

._  that  ample  authority  was  vested 

in  l|ie  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to 

an  army  of  over  500,000  American 

to  fight  in  a  land  war  more  than 

„„  miles  away  without  the  necessity 

asking  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 

and  when  there  had  been  no  attack 

the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

are  the  Umlts  on  this  new  and 

interpretation  of  the  powers 

he  Presidency? 

Founding  Fathers  were  proud  of 
devised  a  system  of  government 
rating  checks  by  the  executive 
brttnch  on  the  legislative  branch  and  vice 
President    Johnson's    statement, 
-^  up  by  his  Under  Secretary  of 
J,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  execu- 
branch  believes  that  it  can  unllat- 
repeal  or  ignore  one  of  the  funda- 
checks  written  Into  the  Constitu- 
i — the   power   to   declare   war.   The 
idlng  Fathers  knew  full  well  the  mis- 
chief, the  grief,  and  the  destruction  that 
covld  be  wrought  by  the  unchecked  exer- 
of  power  by  the  head  of  a  nation  to 
war.  It  was  to  prevent  such  mis- 
chief that  this  safeguard  was  written  into 
!  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
ilgh  time  the  Congress  exercised  this 
]x>rtant  check  on  the  executive  branch 
the  Oovemment  with  respect  to  the 
being  waged  in  Vietnam. 
was  one  of  the  two  Members  of  Con- 
who  voted  against  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
,on  because  I  feared  that  it  was 

In  such  broad  terms  as  to  per- 

It  to  be  used  to  justify  waging  limit- 
war  in  Southeast  Asia— as  indeed  it 
I  am  even  more  fearful  about  the 
inlplicatlons  of   the    recent   statements 
President  Johnson  and  Under  Secre- 
of    State    Katzenbach   that,   even 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  they 
wfcalder  that  there  is  sufficient  authority 
the  President  to  do  what  he  is  doing 
Southeast  Asia — or  anywhere  in  the 
wi>rld.  for  that  matter. 

should  be  remembered  that  on 
12,  1964 — just  2  days  after  he 
the   Tonkin   Gulf   Resolution— 

Johnson   told   the   American 

Association  In  New  York  City: 
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Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
fl]  Bt.  They  call  upon  ua  to  supply  American 
b<  ys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
di  I.  They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
IE  Ight  risk  the  lives  of  millions  and  engulf 
nuch  of  Asia  and  certainly  threaten  the 
piace  of  the  entire  world.  Moreover,  such 
a<  tlon  would  offer  no  solution  at  all  to  the 
ri  al  problem  of  Vietnam. 


Despite   that  pledge,   American   boys 
re     sent     to     Southeast     Asia — over 
►,000   of   them  now — to  do   the   job 
"ksian  boys  should  do." 

Under  the  new  interpretation  of  Presi- 
qential  powers.  Is  there  any  limit  to 
3re  American  boys  can  be  sent  to  fight 
^d  die  without  congressional  approval? 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertl- 
ilent  excerpts  from  the  President's  press 
onference  of  August  18,  1967,  and  of 
5ie   testimony   of   Under  Secretary  of 


State  Katzenbach  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  August  17, 
1967,  as  they  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1967] 
Excerpts  From  Exchanges  Between  ECatzen- 
BACH  AND  Senators  at  Hb:arings  on  U.S. 
Commitments  Abroad 

Senator  J.  W.  Ftjlbhight,  chairman.  Does 
the  department  support  or  opp>ose  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  Resolution  151? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  could  not  supjjort  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  ...  It  tries  to  do  precisely  what 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  country  de- 
clined to  do  in  writing  the  Constitution,  and 
that  It  purports  to  take  a  position,  through 
a  Senate  resolution,  on  matters  that  It  seems 
to  me  have  worked  out  successfully,  have 
worked  out  well  in  terms  of  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  Executive  branch  and 
the  Congress,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could 
be  Interpreted  to  seek  to  Join  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  those  matters  which  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  capacity  of  conducting  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  has  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  do.  So  in  short  I  see 
no  need  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  Is  a  good  start- 
ing point.  It  joins  the  issue  in  any  case. 
There  are  a  few  statements  that  maybe  we 
should  examine  it  a  little  more  clearly. 

One  thing  I  might  observe  generally,  your 
feeling  that  it  has  worked  so  well  leaves  the 
implication  that  our  present  conditions,  es- 
pecially In  the  realm  of  foreign  relations.  Is 
very  satisfactory.  Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  believe  the  relationships 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
never  been  better  than  they  have  been  In 
this  remarkable  period  in  the  post-war  world. 
Throughout  that  period  the  Congress  has 
given  magnificent  support  to  the  proposals  of 
the  President. 

Q.  I  may  misapprehend  the  current  situa- 
tion. I  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  country 
and  In  Congress  with  our  present  interna- 
tional relations. 

A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  con- 
fuse two  points.  Yes,  there  is  criticism  as 
there  has  often  been  criticism  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress  of  particular  aspects 
of  foreign  policy.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
Congress  supports  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  difficult  as  some  of  the  de- 
cisions which  have  had  to  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  that  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  see  If  we  can  develop  a  few 
of  the  specific  points.  You  make  a  statement 
on  page  13.  You  say:  "his" — ^that  Is  the 
President — "his  is  a  responsibility  borne  of 
the  need  for  speed  and  decisiveness  in  an 
emergency.  His  is  the  responsibility  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  all  the  external  aspects 
of  the  nation's  power." 

How  do  you  fit  this  in  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  as  to  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress? 

Yesterday  we  had  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing authorities,  Professor  (Ruhl)  Bartlett.  He 
Interprets  the  Constitution  as  meaning  that 
the  Congress  has  the  exclusive  power  to 
initiate  war  .  .  . 


FUNCTION  OF   CONGRESS 

A.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution  makes 
It  very  clear  that  on  a  declaration  of  war 
that  it  Is  the  function  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare. I  believe  our  history  has  been  that  the 
wars  that  we  have  declared  have  been  de- 
clared at  the  initiative  and  Instance  of  the 
Excutive. 

The  function  of  the  Congress  is  one  to  de- 
clare. It  Is  not  one  to  wage,  not  one  to  con- 
duct, but  one  simply  to  declare.  That  Is  the 


function  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "to  declare  war"  as 
it  was  used  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  a  particular  meaning  In  terms  of 
those  events,  in  terms  of  the  practices  which 
existed  at  that  time,  and  which  existed  really 
until  the  United  Nations  organization,  but  it 
existed  for  a  long  time  after  that,  to  bmid 
on  the  structure  that  war  was  recognized  to 
te  an  instrument  of  that  policy,  not  in  the 
climate  today,  which  rejects  that,  which  re- 
jects the  idea  of  aggression,  which  rejects 
the  idea  of  conquest.  It  came  in  that  con- 
text. 

Now,  it  came  for  a  function.  As  you  righUy 
say,  it  was  recognized  by  the  Foimding 
Fathers  that  the  President  might  have  to  take 
emergency  action  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  if  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  that  was  a  decision  which 
Congress  should  check  the  Executive  on, 
which  Congress  should  support.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  phrase  was  inserted  in 
the  Constitution. 

It  would  not,  I  think,  correctly  reflect  the 
very  limited  objectives  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Vietnam.  It  would  not  cor- 
rectly reflect  our  efforts  there,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  the  reasons  why  we  are  there. 
To  use  an  outmoded  phraseology,  to  declare 
war. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  It  Is  outmoded 
to  declare  war? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  In  this  kind  of  a  context 
I  think  the  expression  of  declaring  a  war  is 
one  that  has  become  outmoded  In  the  inter- 
national arena,  that  is  not  correctly  reflected. 
But  I  think  there  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  give 
Congress  the  opportunity,  which  that  lan- 
guage was  meant  to  reflect  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  give  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
express  Its  views  with  respect  to  thl*.  In  this 
instance,  in  the  Instance  If  you  wlU  of  Viet- 
nam,  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  decisions.  Oongrees  ratified 
the  SEATO  treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
which  expressed  the  security  corujems,  the 
general  obUgatlon  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  process  to 
attempt  to  preserve  order  and  peace  and  de- 
fense against  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 
That  was  debated,  that  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  affirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
and  In  fact  conflrmed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the 

SEATO  treaty?  ^      .... 

Mr    Katzenbach.  I  am  talking  about  the 
SEATO  treaty.  That  Is  not  all  that  happened. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  as  a 
basis  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Congress  participated  in 
that.  As  the  situation  there  deteriorated,  as 
American  ships  were  attacked  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  the  President  of  the  United  States 
came  back  to  Congress  to  seek  the  views  M 
Congress  with  respect  to  what  should  be 
done  in  that  area  and  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  military  of  the  United  Sttaes  m 
that  area,  and  on  those  resolutions  C<Spgres8 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  and  did 
participate.  The  combination  of  the  two.  It 
seems  to  me,  fully  fulfills  the  obligation  of 
the  Executive  In  a  situation  of  this  kind  to 
participate  with  the  Congress,  to  give  the 
Congress  a  full  and  effective  voice,  the 
functional  equivalent,  the  constitutional 
obligation  expressed  In  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  declaring  war. 

Q.  Well,  It  Is  qiilte  true,  not  only  literally, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  It.  You  haven't  requested 
and  you  don't  Intend  to  request  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  I  understand  It. 

A.  As  I  explained— that  Is  correct,  Mr, 
Chairman,  but  didn't  that  resolution  au- 
thorize the  President  to  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  In  whatever  way  was 
necessary?  Didn't  It?  What  could  a  declara- 
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tlon  of  war  have  done  that  would  have  given 
the  president  more  authority  and  a  clearer 
voice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
than  that  did? 

Q.  The  circumstances  partook  of  an 
emergency,  as  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  which  could  fall  within  the  proce- 
dures or  the  principles  developed  in  the  last 
century  of  the  temporary  repelling  of  at- 
tacks as  opposed  to  a  full-fledged  war,  which 
we  are  In,  and  he  [Professor  Bartlett]  was,  I 
thought,  quite  critical  of  that,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  that  we  were  asked  to 
act  upon  this  resolution  very  quickly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  [the  President]  had  al- 
ready, before  the  resolution,  had  responded 
to  the  attack  by  I  think  an  attack  upon  the 
sources  of  the  PT-boats. 

It  has  been  Interpreted  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
critical  difference  as  to  how  we  regard  It. 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  your  complaint 
Is  the  drafting  of  the  [Tonkin]  Resolution 
of  Congress,  It  Ul  becomes — 

Q.  That  resolution  was  drafted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  sent  up  here.  We  didn't  draft 
it,  but  we  did,  under  the  Impeller  of  the 
emergency,  accept  It.  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
wasn't  accepted  without  consideration. 

Q.  Yes,  It  was  largely  without  any  consid- 
eration. A.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  kind  Is  or  is  not,  does  or  does 
not  perform  the  functions  similar  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  must  indeed  depend  upon 
what  the  language  of  that  resolution  Is  and 
what  It  says.  Now  the  language  of  that  reso- 
lution. Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  very  broad 
language.  .  .  . 

It  was  explained  In  the  debate.  You  ex- 
plained It,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  head  of  this 
committee.  Q.  But  I  misinterpreted  it. 

A.  You  explained  that  bill  and  you  made 
it  clear  as  It  could  be  what  the  Congress  was 
committing  Itself  to. 

Q.  I  not  only  didn't  make  It  clear,  obviously, 
It  wasn't  clear  to  me,  because  I  did  make 
statements  that  I  thought  this  did  not  entail 
nor  contemplate  any  change  In  the  then 
existing  policy,  and  of  course  there  has  been 
great  change  In  It. 

It  is  the  waging  of  war  that  really  concerns 
us,  together  with  commitments  which  are 
made  which  seem  to  entail  and  may  eventu- 
ally entail  the  waging  of  war.  In  this  Tonkin 
Bay,  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  I  think  It 
lUustrates  this  distinction  that  I  think 
should  be  made  clear  between  repelling  of  an 
attack  and  the  waging  of  war  as  a  matter 
of  broad  policy,  and  I  think  there  was  a  cer- 
tain confusion  under  the  circumstances  at 
that  moment  that  at  least  help>ed  In  Influ- 
encing the  Congress  In  making  the  ap- 
proval— 

A.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  didn't  need 
such  a  broad  authorization  to  repel  an  at- 
tack upon  American  ships  In  the  Tonkin  Bay. 
Q.  That  Is  right. 

A.  And  that  Isn't  what  the  resolution  says — 
you  have  authority  to  repel  an  attack  against 
ships  In  the  Tonkin  Bay.  The  resolution  goes 
on  and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  do  not  think  it  Is  correct  to  charac- 
terize that  resolution  as  something  simply 
dealing  with  some  PT  boats  attacking.  That 
was  not  the  way  you  presented  It,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  was  not  the  way  the  Administration 
presented  It.  It  was  not  the  way  the  Congress 
understood  It  and  It  wasn't  what  It  said. 

Q.  One  last  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  Administration  had  taken  the  position 
at  the  time  that  this  was  the  equivalent  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  In  pursuance  of  the 
SEATO  treaty.  It  might  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. But  it  was  a  fact  that  at  the  time  It  was 
under  consideration,  the  Administration 
position  was  it  was  not  based  upon  the 
SEIATO  treaty.  It  was  based  upon  repelling 
th5  attack.  Is  that  not  so? 

A.  That  1b  correct  In  the  sense  that  at 
the  time  of  that  resolution  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam, 


the  aggression  of  Nortn  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  was  not  so  clear. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
doing  there.  And  I  said  that  I  thought  that 
the  reason  for  that  was  to  give  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to  look 
at.  to  examine,  to  speak  upon  the  use  of 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  that 
was  the  purpose  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  clear  as  anything  can 
be  to  anyone  who  reads  that  resolution  and 
reads  the  debate. 

cites     policy     BACKGROtTNO 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  wish  to  keep  dis- 
agreeing with  you,  but  I  think  it  is  anything 
but  clear.  I  think  the  whole  background  of 
the  situation  then  existing,  the  declarations 
not  only  by  President  Johnson  but  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  him  that  in  Southeast 
Asia,  In  Vietnam,  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  use  American  forces,  that  we 
were  there  only  to  help  them.  It  wasn't  our 
war.  That  the  President  shortly  thereafter 
made  many  statements  in  which  he  didn't 
propose  that  American  men  would  do  the 
fighting  of  Asian  youths,  and  so  on.  He  em- 
phasized this.  It  had  been  the  same  state- 
ment with  President  Kennedy,  a  very  similar 
one. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  as  expressed,  the 
general  policy,  as  to  waging  a  war  there  was 
against  it  by  the  Executive  themselves.  The 
resolution  was  in  response  to  an  emergency. 
It  wasn't  even  based  as  you  said  upon 
SEATO,  any  considered  treaty  arrangement. 
I  think  in  all  fairness  the  circumstances 
were  we  were  responding  to  an  attack.  As  you 
have  said,  the  President  didn't  need  this  au- 
thority to  respond  to  an  attack.  And  I  agree 
with  that,  under  the  previous  decision.  But 
we  did  resolve,  we  did  act  and  I  have  said 
many  times  I  think  wrongly,  precipitously, 
without  due  consideration,  to  giving  au- 
thority far  beyond  that  particular  attack, 
that  additional  authority  which  the  profes- 
sor described  yesterday.  This  was  a  mistake. 
Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  presenta- 
tion lends  greater  Importance  to  this  hear- 
ing than  I  had  previously  thought  was  In- 
volved. As  I  understand  your  statement.  It 
Is  to  the  effect  that  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolu- 
tion did  In  fact  grant  the  broad  authority 
which  has  been  predicated  upon  it,  and  that 
if  Congress  acted  without  understanding 
such  import,  then  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
Congress.  This  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood as  saying  that  the  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution was  tantamount  to  a  direct  declara- 
tion of  war,  because  I  have  given  you  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  phraseology  "declara- 
tion of  war,"  the  use  of  that,  would  make  It 
misunderstood,  our  objectives  there.  What  I 
attempted  to  say  was  that  the  Tonkin  GuU 
Resolution  gave  Congress  a  voice  In  this,  and 
that  they  expressed  their  will  and  their  voice 
In  that. 

They  expressed  that  will.  Senator,  In  the 
language  of  that  resolution  In  extremely 
broad  terms.  They  made  reference  to  the  ob- 
ligations under  the  SEATO  treaty,  and  it 
said:  "The  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared as  the  President  determines  to  take 
all  necessary  action.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  in  Southeast  Asia  collective  defense 
treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  Its 
freedom." 

Now,  my  point  in  saying  this  Is  that  that 
Is  an  expression  of  Congressional  wUl  In  this 
regard.  It  is  an  authorization  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  In  my  Judgment  It  is  as  broad  an 
authorization  of  war  so-called  could  be  in 
terms  of  our  Internal  constitutional  process. 
Q.  I  accept  that  clarification.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  stands  that  a  resolution  was  passed 
which  the  President  has  regarded  as  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that, 
I  have  heard  speak,  understood  at  the  time 
that  they  were  authorizing  the  commitment 
of  ground  troops,  combat  troops  in  Vietnam 


by  the  President.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  tragic  mistakes  In  American  history. 
I  did  not  intend  to  authorize  It.  Now,  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  Congress  is  in  large  part  at 
fault  In  not  being  precise. 

The  President  has  now  directed  planes  to 
bomb  targets  within  seconds  of  the  most 
populous  nation  on  earth.  Do  you  think  that 
the  President  should  seek  authorization  of 
the  Congress  to  undertake  such  provocation 
to  run  such  risk  of  war  between  the  largest 
industrial  nation  and  the  most  populous 
nation  in  the  world?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolu- 
tion is  sufficient? 

A.  I  think  our  obligations  under  the 
SEATO  treaty  referred  to  in  the  Tonkin  Bay 
Resolution,  the  broad  language  of  that  reso- 
lution, are  adequate.  But  1  would  make  an 
additional  point  If  I  could.  Senator. 

In  any  event,  when  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized, whether  by  resolution  of  this  kind, 
whether  by  declaration  of  war,  however,  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  can  then 
proceed,  and  I  think  this  was  very  clear  In 
the  constitutional  base,  can  then  proceed  to 
tell  the  President  what  he  shall  bomb,  what 
he  shall  not  bomb,  where  he  shall  dispose 
his  troops,  where  he  shall  not. 

A.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I  may  respectfully  sug- 
gest, It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  saying 
on  the  one  hand  that  Congress  Is  at  fault  In 
not  sufficiently  debating.  In  not  drafting  its 
resolution  with  sufficient  precision  to  exer- 
cise its  function  in  the  formulation  of  policy, 
and  In  the  extension  of  authority,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  I  raise  the  question  of 
provocation  of  possible  war  between  two  of 
the  world's  greatest  nations,  you  say  no. 
Congress  should  not  be  that  precise. 

Now  just  how  should  we  operate  in  this 
field? 

A.  I  see  no  fault  of  the  Congress  In  this 
respect.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  lack  of 
precision  In  that.  I  think  It  expresses  the 
win  of  Congress.  I  think  they  did  authorize 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
are  now  In  a  way  of  saying  that  this  resolu- 
tion authorized  a  war  with  China. 

A.  No,  I  think  the  resolution  is  quite  pre- 
cUe  In  what  it  authorized  .  .  .  Now  In  the 
course  of  that  authorization,  there  can  be 
risks,  there  can  be  risks  taken.  Other  people 
could  be  involved.  You  could  have  that  sit- 
uation arise.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
clear  in  what  It  says,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  Congress  knew  what  It  was  doing 
when  it  said  it. 

Q.  You  hold  that  tnis  resolution  author- 
ized the  \xse  of  the  United  States  forces  to 
bomb  targets  In  Laos?  A.  I  think  as  far  as — 
that  would  depend  very  much.  Senator,  on 
what  was  necessary  la  terms  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  South  Vietnam,  but  it  also  would  de- 
I>end  on  many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress 
sought  to  authorize  any  action  unless  that 
action  was  Justified  in  repealing  an  aggres- 
sion. 

questions  on  china 

Q.  Will  you  please  respond  to  the  same 
question,  but  I  use  the  word  "China"  Instead 
of  "Laos?"  A.  I  think  that  the  resolution 
authorized 

Q.  You  would  give  the  same  answer? 

A.  The  necessary  defensive  measures  in 
this  respect.  Now  it  Is  in  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  if  China  were  to  Invade 
South  Vietnam,  that  that  would  present  a 
very  different  factual  situation  than  exists 
today.  I  think  the  limitation  on  it.  Senator, 
is  a  limitation  on  what  Is  necessary  and 
proper  In  carrying  out  the  statement,  the  au- 
thorization as  was  made  there. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  risks  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  the  President  has  been  ex- 
tremely careful  in  his  conduct  of  this  to 
avoid  those  risks. 

Q.  Now,  In  the  event  we  discovered  that 
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Ch  ama  mUlUrr  ■dTlaers  were  In  Soutb  Vlet- 
a  serving  aa  cadrea,  organizers,  assistants 
training  and  odrlce  In  combat  against  our 
ope.   In   tboa^   circumstances   would   jrou 
•  authority  ot  tbe  To&JEln  Resolution 
wl  ta  respect  to  attack  on  Cblna? 

i  L.  I  do  not  think — It  la  difficult  for  me  In 
a  i  kypothetlcal  situation  to  attempt  to  deal 
wlih  a  situation  like  that.  My  Judgment  is  so 
on  it  that  the  President  of  the  United 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  further  in- 

lent  on  those  tacts  that  It  just  becomes 

me  a  purely  hypothetical  question  that  It 

1  be  hard  for  me  to  see  anybody  could 

hatre  contemplated  and  could  have  diccussed 

ui  der  this  situation 

J.  Ton  say  it  would  be  difficult  for  you 
to  Interpret  this  resolution  in  the  light  of 
tb)  hypothesis.  It  was  equally  difficult  for 
ths  Ck>ngreaa.  I  doabt  U  any  Congressman 
CO  ild  foresee  the  bombing  of  targets  within 
10  miles  of  China.  Taking  into  consideration 
th  »  speed  of  supersonic  missiles,  the  proTo- 
ca  blon  which  is  Involred.  Therefore,  I  come 
be  ck  to  the  thing  about  which  I  started.  It 
se  tma  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  your  testl- 
m  >ny  Is  that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gj  BBS  hereafter  to  consider  in  detail  and  pre- 
ci  Ion  the  grant  of  authority  InvolTed  in  Its 
M  tlon. 

|]  lr«m  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  19,  lfl«71 
T  lAjfscaiPT  OF  rrsx  PaKsmEirr's  N*ws   Con- 
:  'saamj*  (ht  FoKEicif  Aifi>  Donssnc  Avtaibs 
President  Johnson.  Good  afternoon.  ladles 
ai  id  gentlemen.  To\ir  question. 

QUZSnOMS 

1.  Aaaetrmertt  on^  Vietnam 
Mr.  President,  would  you  give  ns,  please, 
yi  lur  cm  lent  assessment  of  the  situation  In 
V  etnam,  and  the  meaning  and  significance 
ol  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  obvious  lull  in 
tl  >e  ground  wax  and  an  equally  obvious  step- 
p  Qg  up  of  bonibtng?  And  more  specifically, 
d  >  you  agree  with  your  Army  chief  of  staff, 
O  en.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  that  45,000  more 
tl  oops  may  be  enough  to  see  us  through  to 
a  Bidtitionr 

A.  TtM  iwople  of  Vietnam  are  In  the  middle 

0  an  election  catmpalgn  to  select  a  President 
a  id  a  Vice  President  and  about  flO  members 
o:  thetr  Senate.  In  October,  they  will  elect 
a  Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 

"Froia  time  to  time,  there  seems  to  be — 
f ;  om  news  reports  and  operations  reports — 
a  weleratlons,  escalations,  lulls,  various  types 
o '  descriptions  of  our  activities  out  there. 
C  ur  policy  In  Vietnam  is  the  same. 

We  are  there  to  deter  aggression.  We  are 
t  lere  to  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
t »  determine  for  themselves  who  thetr  lead- 
e  -8  should  be  and  what  kind  of  government 
t  ley  should  have. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  young  country 
f  ghtlng  a  tough  war  on   its  own  soU   has 

1  koved  so  far,  so  fast,  toward  a  rejjresenta- 
t  ve  government. 

Since  we  first  went  to  Honolulu,  we  have 
T  rged  that  stepe  be  taken  in  this  direction. 
I  irst.  a  constituent  assembly  was  elected. 
I  fext,  a  constitution  was  written.  At  Guam 
1  tiat  constitution  was  given  to  us  and  a  pledge 
\  ^as  made  that  we  would  have  free  and  fair 

<  lections  and  that  the  people  would  have  a 

<  hance  to  select  a  President  and  a  Vice  Presl- 
(  ent  and  members  of  the  Senate. 

Now.  in  the  last  two  or  three  days,  there 
lias  been  a  lull  in  air  activity.  That's  be- 
I  ause  of  the  weather,  and  because  those 
'  rbo  direct  our  operations  there  felt  that  it 
'  ras  necessary  to  restrain  themselves  and  to 
1  Lot  carry  out  certain  targets  that  were  avail- 
I  ible  to  them. 

Our  activity  In  the  South  is  determined  a 
I  7eat  deal  by  what  the  enemy  there  is  willing 
o  do.  More  and  Daore  here  of  late,  we  think, 
ecause  of  the  losses  be  has  suaerad,  because 
if  the  position  In  which  he  finds  himself,  he 
:  s  less  anxious  to  engage  our  troops  in  com- 
>»t. 


As  a  coDsequence,  last  week  we  had  one  of 
the  lowest  kllled-ln-action  rates  that  we 
have  had  in  several  weeks.  That  is  not  to 
indicate  that  we  won't  have  a  bad  week  next 
week. 

But  weather,  enemy  operations,  local  con- 
dition*, all  of  those  determine  In  some  respect 
what  happens  between  a  lull  auid  between 
stepped-up  activity. 

2.  Postponing  of  election 

So  far  as  this  Government's  concerned,  our 
policy  has  not  changed,  it  remains  the  same; 
we  are  steadfast  in  our  determination  to 
make  our  pledges  good,  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments and  to  resist  the  attempt  to  take  over 
this  little  country  by  brute  force. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  same  context,  what 
do  you  think  accounts  for  fears  being  ex- 
pressed on  Capitol  Hill  even  to  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  today  that  the  election  could 
possibly  be  postponed,  what  do  you  think 
accounts  for  fears  that  the  maybe  the  elec- 
tion won't  be  on  the  up  and  up? 

A.  WeU,  I  think  that  that  is  to  be  expected 
first  in  all  elections.  I  have  participated  In  a 
good  many  and  I  have  never  known  one  where 
there  weren't  some  who  questioned  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  election,  the  accuracy  of  the 
election,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  voters'  expres- 
sions, liie  date  for  the  election  has  been  set 
and  the  nearer  you  get  to  that  election  date, 
the  more  charges  you  will  hear  concerning 
the  Individual  candidates,  concerning  the 
methods  they  use,  concerning  the  type  of 
candidate  you  should  select  and  concerning 
anything  they  can  question  or  criticize. 

But  we  do  that  In  this  country  and  you  11 
expect  more  of  it  In  a  young  country  that  Is 
really  having  its  first  over-aU  national  elec- 
tion under  wartime  conditions.  We  hope  that 
whoever  wins,  a  civilian  or  military  leader 
will  work  together  and  they  will  cooperate 
In  the  essential  work  that's  ahead  of  them. 
We  reallae  that  one  of  our  most  difficult 
periods  is  going  to  be  between  now  and  the 
early  part  of  September.  We've  realized  that 
all  along.  We  have  to  adjourn  a  good  many 
things  in  this  country.  As  long  as  we've  had 
a  constitutloa,  during  an  election  period,  we 
have  to  forego  a  good  many  things  and  we 
have  to  Indulge  ourselves  the  luxury  of  a 
great  many  rash  statements  and  criticisms. 
You  can  expect  that  to  come  from  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  going  to  do  all  we  can — 
it's  not  our  election,  it's  not  our  government, 
and  it's,  we're  not  running  things  and  we 
can't,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Vietnamese  themselves,  but  to  the  extent 
that  our  counsel  Is  sought,  our  advice  la 
foUowed,  we'r»  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  see  that  we  have  an  orderly,  a  free  and 
a  fair  election  and  Ambassador  Bunker  who 
la  one  of  our  most  exjaerienced  men  tells  me 
that  he  is  hopeful  that  that  will  come  about 

3.  Status  of  domestic  program 
Q.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  people  are 
Tna-t^ing  more  for  the  cities  In  the  way  of 
social  welfare  but  how  about  the  things  that 
you've  already  recommended.  For  example, 
sir,  yesterday  the  House  passed  a  Social  Se- 
curity bUl  close  to  your  recommendations 
but  the  rest  of  your  domestic  program 
seemed  to  be  floundering  up  on  the  hill.  How 
do  you  see  this? 

A.  We  have  almost  a  hundred  measures 
pending  in  the  Congress.  About  half  of  them 
have  been  passed.  At  the  end  of  the  Con- 
gress— the  last  few  months  of  any  Congress — 
we  try  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to  clean  up 
all  the  bUls  that  are  left.  We're  very  happy 
at  the  action  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  took 
on  our  Social  Security  measiure. 

There's  some  matters  that  they  brought 
Into  it  that  we  had  hoped  they  wouldn't. 
There's  some  reductions  made  that  we  didn't 
favor.  But  generally  speaking  our  recom- 
mendations were  carefully  considered.  The 
House  has  acted  in  Its  Judgment  and  passed 


by  that  overwhehnlng  vote  yesterday  a  meas- 
ure that  I  think  the  Senate  can  Improve  and 
I  hope  will  be  sent  to  the  President. 

We  do  have  a  crime  control  measure  that's 
been  acted  upon  by  the  House.  We  have  a 
civil  rights  measure.  That's  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Ho\ise.  We  have  an  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  that's  now  pending  In  the  House 
committee.  We  have  a  Model  Cities  that  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  the  House,  but  the 
Senate  I  expect  to  act  on  this  week. 

We  have  a  rent  supplement  that  the  House 
cut  out  entirely  that  should  be  restored  In 
the  Senate  and  we  hope  that  it  will.  We  have 
the  urban  renewal  measure,  almost  a  billion 
dollars — some  $750-mllllon.  We  have  the 
urban  mass  transit.  We  have  the  urban  re- 
search. We  have  the  rat  extermination,  the 
education  blU,  some  IS  or  20  measures  that 
are  extremely  Important  to  the  cities. 

And  I  have  talked  to  all  the  leadership 
about  It,  talked  to  a  good  many  of  the  in- 
dividual members  about  them,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Congress 
will  consider  all  of  these  measures  and  I 
would  believe  p»ass  most  of  them. 

We  dont  expect  to  get  everything  that 
we've  recommended.  But  we  believe  we'll  get 
most  of  it  and  we  think  it's  essential,  as  I 
said  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  that 
we  have  housing  legislation,  that  we  have 
rent  supplements,  that  we  have  model  cities. 
We  have  a  good  poverty  bill.  And  I  believe 
Congress  will  in  the  last  few  days  of  this 
session  face  up  to  all  of  these  measures  and 
pass  them. 

4.  Sympathy  note  rejection 
Q.  Mr.  President.  This  week,  a  family  that 
k)6t  a  young  son  In  Vietnam  sent  a  letter 
rejecting  your  note  of  sympathy,  calling  the 
war  senseless.  I'm  Interested  to  know  how 
this  aSe«ted  you.  Does  it  upset  you  and  how 
do  you  respond  to  that  kind  of  mall? 

A.  I  beard  that  over  the  radio.  I  regret 
that — of  course  the  feelings  of  the  family. 
But  Z  can  understand  the  feelings  of  an; 
parents  who've  lost  a  child  and  I— when  I 
heard  It  I  Just  wished  that  It  was  possible  for 
me  to  have  enough  time  to  sit  down  and 
express  the  gratitude  I  think  this  nation 
feels  for  the  service  of  the  yoimg  men.  like 
going  to  this  home  and  perhaps  giving  them 
a  little  better  explanation  of  what  we  were 
doing  there  and  «*y. 

5.  A  pause  in  ttomlting 
Q.  Mr.  Preatdent,  the  South  Vietnamese 
chief  of  state,  General  Thleu,  has  said  that 
if  he's  elected  President  In  the  elections  next 
month,  b«  will  ask  few  a  bombing  pause  in 
another  attempt  to  get  peace  talks  started. 
Could  you  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  a 
bombing  pause  after  the  elections? 

A.  I  would  be  glad  to  oonslder  and  discuss 
any  proposal  that  would  indicate  that  it 
would  lead  to  productive  discussions  that 
might  bring  about  peace  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

I  am  very  happy  that  Chief  of  State  Thieu 
and  Prime  Minister  Ky  indicate  that  after  the 
election  that  they  are  hopeful  conditions 
would  be  such  that  productive  dlscosslons 
and  negotiations  could  take  place. 

The  United  States  is  very  anxious  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government,  at  any  time,  at  a  mu- 
tually agreed  place,  to  try  to  agree  on  some 
plan  that  will  resolve  these  differences. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  proposals  our- 
selves: and  as  of  this  moment,  there  has  not 
been  communicated  to  us  any  change  of  posi- 
tion any  different  from  that  reflected  m 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  letter  of  sereraa  weeks  ago. 
We  would,  of  course,  welcome  any  Indica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  would  agree  to  a  cease  fire,  that 
they  would  agree  to  negotiations,  that  they 
would  agree  that  If  we  had  a  bomWng  pause, 
that  they  would  not  take  advantage  of  that 
pause  to  Increase  our  men  killed  In  action. 
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6.  Stalemate  in  the  war 


Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  that  lack 
of  indication  from  Hanoi,  in  your  opinion 
based  on  your  information,  have  we  reached 
s  stalemate  in  the  Vietnam  war? 

A.  No.  I  think  that  our — there  are  those 
who  are  taking  a  pretty  tough  drubbing  out 
there  that  would  like  for  our  folks  to  believe 
there's  a  stalemate.  But — I  haven't  been 
there,  I  can't  personally  say  that  I  have 
observed  all  the  action  that's  taken  place — 
but  General  Westmoreland  is  there.  I  have 
sent  General  Wheeler  there  within  the 
month.  General  Johnson,  the  chief  of  staff  of 
our  Army,  has  Just  returned  from  there. 
General  Larson,  a  very  able  general  who  has 
been  in  the  Second  Corps  now  for  two  years, 
has  Just  returned  from  there.  And  all  of  these 
men  think  that  the  stalemate  charge  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  propaganda. 

7.  Anxiety  on  escalation 
Q.  Mr.  President?  It'll  come  as  no  siirprise 
to  you,  sir,  that  there  are  a  number  of  critics 
of  your  Vietnam  policy,  inside  and  outside 
the  press.  But  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  for 
example,  has  In  the  past  rather  consistently 
supported  your  objectives  and  policies  In 
Vietnam;  but  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  its 
lead  editorial  called  your  permission  to  bomb 
within  10  miles  of  China  a  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  the  bombing  which  could  lead  to  war 
with  China.  What  would  your  counsel  be  to 
this  Implied  anxiety? 

A.  First,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
these  air  strikes  are  not  Intended  as  any 
threat  to  Communist  China.  And  they  do 
not,  in  fact,  pose  any  threat  to  that  coun- 
try. 

We  believe  that  Peking  knows  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  widen  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  evidence  has  been 
quite  clear.  We  think,  that  the  strikes  were 
made  against  major  military  staging  areas. 
And  that  the  lines  of  communication  which 
the  enemy  has  concentrating  his  supply 
troops,  and  the  transportation  routes  and 
bridges  over  which  those  troops  have  been 
moved  against  our  men,  have  been  hit. 

We  think  that  these  targets  are  directly 
related  to  the  enemy's  capacity  to  move 
material  into  South  Vietnam  to  Itlll  Ameri- 
can boys.  The  targets,  to  us,  were  clearly 
Identifiable,  they  were  carefully  selected, 
they  were  all  within  North  Vietnam. 

The  strikes  were  made  by  the  most  highly 
trained  pilots  that  we  had.  They  employed 
every  human  and  every  technical  precaution 
to  Insure  that  the  ordnance  fell  on  target — 
and  it  did. 

And  while  every  one  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion — a  good  many  of  them  express  It. 
The  tougher  the  going  gets  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  for  some  to  stay  with  us  and  go 
all  the  way  and  last  it  out.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  If  we're  going  to  be  there,  It's 
essential  to  do  everything  we  can  to  protect 
the  men  that  we  have  there.  And  we're  going 
to  try  to  provide  the  maximum  deterrent  at 
the  minimum  loss. . . 

10.  Tonkin  resolution 
Q.  Sir,  the  Constitution  does  not  give  you 
the  right  to  carry  on  this  war  without  per- 
mission from  Congress  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
realize  that  more  than  anybody  and  In  view 
of  this  misunderstanding  that  has  occurred 
about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  why 
don't  you  clear  up  this  matter  with  your 
critics  by  putting — calling  for  a  new  vote  In 
Congress  on  this  matter? 

A.  Sarah,  you  don't  always  clear  up  your 
critics  that  easily.  They  will  be  with  you  be- 
fore the  vote  and  they  will  be  with  you  after 
the  vote.  That's  the  way  it  is  in  a  democratic 
society. 

I  have  given  a  lot  of  concern  and  atten- 
tion to  attempting  to  get  the  agreement  of 
the  Congress  on  the  course  that  the  govern- 
ment followed  in  its  commitments  abroad.  As 
a  young  Senator  I  recall  very  vividly  hearing 
Senator  TaXt  speak  on  several  occasions  about 


President  Tnunan's  Intervention  In  Korea 
and  he  frequently  said,  In  substance,  that 
while  he  thought  what  the  President  did  was 
right,  he  did  it  the  wrong  way,  that  he  should 
have  consulted  the  Congress  and  he  should 
have  asked  for  their  opinion. 

Now,  under  the  Constitution  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  declare,  to  declare  war.  It's 
never  intended  that  the  Congress  would  fight 
the  war,  or  direct  the  war,  or  take  the  bomb- 
ers off  the  ground  or  put  them  back  on  it 
or  ground  them.  But  It  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  declare  the  war.  And  Senator  Taft 
thought  that  President  Truman,  before  he 
committed  our  troops  in  Korea,  should  have 
asked  the  Congress,  not  necessarily  for  a 
declaration  but  for  an  opinion  or  resolu- 
tion. 

President  Elsenhower  followed  that  policy 
in  several  instances,  asking  the  Congress  for 
an  opinion  and  discussed  it  with  the  leaders 
before  he  submitted  the  resolution.  Back  last 
May  and  June  in  '64  before  the  Tonkin  Gulf, 
we  considered  what  we  should  do  in  order  to 
keep  the  Congress  informed  and  to  keep  them 
in  place  and  to  keep  them  In  agreement  about 
what  our  actions  should  be  there  in  case  of 
contingencies.  There  was  very  active  debate 
in  the  government  back,  as  I  remember,  as 
far  as  May  and  June  of  that  year. 

Then  we  had  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  after 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  we  responded  to  the  action 
with  appropriate  measures  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  But  after  that  we  felt  that  we  should 
point  out  that  we — there  was  likelihood  there 
would  be  other  instances  and  we  could  see 
the  problem  developing  in  that  area  so  we 
asked  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  to  come 
to  the  White  House.  And  we  reviewed  with 
them.  Secretary,  Senator  Taft's  statements 
about  Korea  and  the  actions  that  President 
Truman,  had  taken,  President  Eisenhower 
had  taken  and  asked  their  Judgment  about 
the  resolution  that  would  give  us  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Congress  and  we  were  informed 
that  a  resolution  was  thought  desirable  and 
so  the  members  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  talked  about  the  content  of 
that  resolution,  and  a  resolution  was  drafted 
and  that  was  reviewed  with  the  leaders  I  be- 
lieve August  the  fourth,  1964. 

Then,  I  sent  a  message  up  to  the  Con- 
gress shortly  afterwards  and  asked  for  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  felt  that  they  should 
amend  the  resolution,  even  as  amendments 
had  already  been  put  in  it  by  members,  to 
provide  that  if  at  any  time  the  Congress  felt 
that  the  authority  delegated  in  the  resolu- 
tion sho\ild  be  withdrawn,  that  the  Con- 
gress without  waiting  for  a  recommendation 
from  the  President  who  might  differ  with 
them,  could  withdraw  that  authority  by 
Just  passing  a  resolution  which  did  not  re- 
quire the  President's  veto. 

They  could  do  it  by  themselves.  This  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  me  by  a  prominent 
Senator  and  I  readily  accepted  it.  So  the  ma- 
chinery Is  there  any  time  the  Congress  de- 
sires to  withdraw  Its  views  on  the  matter. 
We  stated  then,  and  we  repeat  now,  we  did 
not  think  the  resolution  was  necessary  to  do 
what  we  did  and  what  we're  doing.  But  we 
thought  it  was  desirable  and  we  thought 
If  we  were  going  to  ask  them  to  stay  the 
whole  route  and  if  we  expected  them  to  be 
there  on  the  landing  we  ought  to  ask  them 
to  be  there  on  the  takeoff. 

So  the.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  went  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  then  they  went  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  they 
testified  before  all  of  those  four  committees. 
They,  as  I  said,  accepted  some  sugges- 
tions by  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
amended  the  resolution  some.  The  commit- 
tees reported  the  resolution  I  believe,  I  be- 
lieve the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  reported  xinanlmously,  the  Armed 
Services  went  along  with  it,  the  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
there  was  only  one  vote  against  it,  Senator 
Morse,  and  then  it  went  out  to  both  cham- 
bers for  debate. 

We  had  stated  our  views  In  the  message 
and  In  the  measure  and  the  leadership  too 
expressed  our  views  In  some  of  their  state- 
ments. August  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  during 
that  period  there  was  debate,  two  days.  I 
believe  In  the  Senate  on  two,  I  believe,  the 
6th  and  the  7th,  I  don't  recall  the  dates 
exactly  In  the  House,  but  the  resolution  was 
sent  to  us  by  a  vote  of  over  500  to  2. 

Now,  I  believe  that  every  Congressman 
there  and  most  ol  the  Senators  there  knew 
what  that  resolution  said.  And  that  resolu- 
tion authorized  the  President  and  expressed 
the  Congress's  willingness  to  go  along  with 
the  President  In  doing  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  deter  aggression.  Now,  we  are,  as  I 
say,  trying  to  provide  a  maximum  deterrent 
with  a  minimum  loss  and  we  think  we're 
well  within  the  grounds  ol  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

We  think  we're  well  within  the  rights  of 
what  the  Congress  said  In  its  resolution  and 
the  remedy  is  there  if  we  have  acted  un- 
wisely or  improperly.  It's  going  to  be  tougher 
as  It  gets  along.  The  longer  these,  the  fight- 
ing lasts,  the  more  sacrifices  required  In  men 
and  materiel,  the  more  dissent  and  difficult 
it's  going  to  be.  But  I  don't  believe  we're 
acting  beyond  our  constitutional  responsl- 
bUity. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  AIS.. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  It  stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


APOSTLE  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
CalendarNo.  501,S.  778. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  778)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"Band")"  to  strike  out  "there  Is  hereby 
established"  and  Insert  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  administer";  In  line  18,  after 
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word  "Lakeshore."  to  strike  out  "NL 
7100."  and  Insert  "NIi-AI-7100B,"; 
line  IS.  after  the  word  "dated"  to 

strike  out  "May  1965."  and  busert  "May 
revised  February  1967.";  after  line 

21  fco  Insert: 
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As  soon  aa  practicable  after  acquisition 
Jie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  acreage 
tbe  boiukdarles  of  tlie  lakeshore  wblcb 
kls  opinion  can  be  administered  efficiently 
tbe  purpoeea  of  this  Act,  be  shall  estab- 
ttae  ApoBtle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
publication  of  notlc«  thereof  In  the  Fed- 
Register. 

(>n  page  3,  after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 
lb)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
pn  perty  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
sh<  re  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
tit  e  to  any  non-Federal  property  therein. 
am  I  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
thi  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
ow  led  property  under  his  Jurisdiction  which 
be  classlflea  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
dii  poaal  and  which  Is  of  approximately  equal 
val  le.  If  the  properties  are  not  of  approxi- 
ms  bely  equal  ralue,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
cai  b  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor  In  order 
to  equailas  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
chi  jiged. 

.  Lnd,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
pn  iperty  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
•h  ire  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
tit «  to  any  non-Pederal  property  therein, 
an  1  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
th  I  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
o^  aed  property  under  his  jurisdiction  In  the 
St  kte  of  Wlseonstn  which  he  classifies  as  stilt- 
•t)  e  for  tzchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
va  UM  at  tb»  properties  so  exchanged  either 
Bh  kU  IM  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are 
nc  b  approximately  equal  to  the  values  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  paynKnt  of  cash  to  the 
gr  intor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  clrcum- 
trt  Jicea  require. 

On  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"s  x)use,"  to  strike  out  "or  the  death  of 
el  her  of  them."  and  insert  "whichever  is 
ths  later.";  on  page  5,  line  10,  after  the 
w<  ird  "unexpired"  to  strike  out  "on  the 
di  te  of  termination."  and  insert  "such 
rl  ;lit  of  use  and  occupancy  shall  termi- 
ni te  by  operation  of  law.";  on  page  6, 
lii  le  18,  after  the  word  "Indian"  to  strike 
oi  t  "lazxds  on  an  approximately  equal 
VE  lue  basis,  but  if  the  properties  are  not 
ol  approximately  equal  value  the  Secre- 
ts ry  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay  cash 
tc ,  the  grantor  in  order  to  equalize  val- 
ue s."  suid  Insert:  "lands.  The  values  of 
tl  e  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
b<  I  ai>proximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not 
a:  >proximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
ei.ualized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to 
tl  e  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
d  rcumstances  require.";  on  page  7,  after 
Hie  11,  to  strikeout: 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  lands  acquired  by 
tl  le  Secretary  under  this  Act  that  are  within 
tl  le  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  and  within 
tl  le  boundaries  of  the  Bad  River  or  Red  Cliff 
li  idian  Reserratlons,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
SI  ich  lands  to  the  respective  Indian  band  at 
fi  ir  market  value  if  be  finds  the  sale  will 
c  tnxjlidate  the  Indian  holdings  and  will  fa- 
c  Iltate  the  administration  of  the  lakeshore: 
P  'ovided.  That  as  a  condition  of  the  sale  the 
8  scretary  may  acquire  from  the  vendee  as 
U  asehold  interest  in  order  to  use  the  land 
a  I  part  of  the  lakeshore. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  strike 
oit  "(f)"  and  insert  "(e)";  on  page  8. 
a  [ter  line  15,  to  Insert: 


(f>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  improvements  and  structures  needed 
for  development  and  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  may  be  constructed  on  lands  leased 
pursuant  to  this  sectloi^ 

In  line  25,  after  the  word  "fish,"  to 
insert  "trap,";  on  page  9,  Une  7,  after  the 
word  "timber"  to  insert  "at  fair  market 
value";  on  page  10,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"operated"  to  insert  "directly";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "no"  to  strike  out  "hunt- 
ing" and  insert  "hunting,  trapping,";  in 
line  19,  after  the  word  "for"  to  strike  out 
"hunting"  and  insert  "hunting,  trap- 
ping,"; In  line  24,  after  the  word  "wild" 
to  strike  out  "rice."  and  insert  "rice,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  grant  to  such  In- 
dians the  same  rights  with  respect  to 
lands  acquired  by  him  within  the  por- 
tions of  the  lakeshore  that  are  within 
the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Indian 
Reservations.";  on  page  11,  line  8,  after 
the  word  "supplemented"  to  insert  "and 
the  Act  of  AprU  9,  1924  (43  Stat.  90;  16 
U.S.C.  8a  et  seq.) ,  as  amended;";  on  page 
13,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955  (69  Stat.  539).  as  amended  (25  D.S.C. 
415),  Is  hereby  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "the  Bad  River  Reservation, 
the  Red  Cliff  Reservation,"  after  the  words 
"the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "Sec.  11."  to 
"Sec.  12.";  and  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"this"  to  strike  out  "Act."  and  insert  "Act 
of  which  not  more  than  $13,310,000  may 
be  expended  for  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  {a)(l) 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  developing 
for  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and  use  of  the 
public  certain  islands,  shorelines,  beaches, 
sandsplts,  and  other  natural  and  historical 
features  within  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Coiui- 
tles,  Wisconsin,  which  make  up  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  diminishing  shoreline  and 
archipelago  environments  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  which  possess  high  values  to  the 
Nation  as  examples  of  unspoiled  areas  of 
great  natural  beauty;  and 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  encouraging  and 
enhancing  the  development  and  uUllzatlon 
of  this  region  as  an  Important  center  of  pub- 
lic recreation  activities,  and  particularly  to 
encourage  patrlctpation  in  tie  sujcomplish- 
ment  of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  River  Band 
and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Bad  River  Band"  and  the 
"Red  Cliff  Band")  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  establlsa  and  adnxLn- 
Ister  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "lakeshore"). 

(b)  The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  those 
islai^s,  waters,  and  portions  of  mainland 
within  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wis- 
consin, as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  iden- 
tified as  "Boundaxy  Maps — Proposed  Apostle 
Islands  National  Lakeshore.  NL-AI-7100B. 
sheets  i;  2.  and  3."  dated  May  1963,  revised 
February  1967.  Said  map  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an 
acreage  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  which  in  his  opinion  can  be  adminis- 
tered efficiently  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  estaMisb  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshc^e  by  publication  of  notice 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  or  any  Interest 
therein,  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Any 
property  or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  may  be  acqxilred  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
]iu*Bdlctlon  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
therein,  and  In  exchange  therefore  he  may 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  he 
classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal.  The  values  of  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  If  they  ace  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  land  In  the  Red  Cliff 
Creek  area  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  an  administratlre  site,  visitor 
center,  and  related  facilities,  any  owner  or 
owners,  including  beneficial  owners  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  imi»oved  proi>erty  on  the  date  of  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  residential  purposes 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of 
his  spouse,  whichever  Is  the  later.  The  owner 
shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  ovraer  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  ^aroperty  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  such  use  and  occupancy  is 
being  exercised  in  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  upon 
tender  to  the  bolder  of  the  right  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion 
of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired.  Such 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  shall  terminate  by 
operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  term  "Improved  property",  as  used 
In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached,  non- 
commercial residential  dwelling,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwell- 
ing"), together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
on  which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate  to 
be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use,  together  with 
any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwelling 
which  are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorities  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions 
and  qualifications : 

(a)  Lands  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by 
the  United  State*  in  trust  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  CUS  Band  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  beneficial  owner. 

(b)  Any  leasehold  interest  acquired  in 
lands  beneficially  owned  by  the  Bad  Blvei 
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Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  shall  not  exceed 
a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  but  shaU  grant 
the  Secretary  the  option  of  renewing  the 
lease  for  as  long  as  the  lands  are  used  as 
part  of  the  lakeshore. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bad  River  Band 
or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  In  trust  or  in  a 
restricted  status  for  individual  Indians  of 
said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  by  ne- 
gotiated purchase,  any  lands,  or  Interests 
therein,  outside  of  the  lakeshore  boundaries. 
Lands  so  acquired  may  be  exchanged  for  such 
Indian  lands.  The  values  of  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  th  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require. 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red  Cliff 
Band  or  for  Individual  Indians  of  said  bands 
In  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for  the 
lakeshore,  the  Secretary  may,  from  funds 
made  avaiUble  to  him  by  such  band  or  In- 
dian, acquire  by  negotiated  purchase  any 
lands  or  Interests  therein  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore:  Provided.  That 
title  to  such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  band  or  the 
Individual  Indians  Involved. 

(e)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  is  held  in 
trust  or  in  a  restricted  status  for  individual 
Indians,  the  Secretary  may,  in  cases  where  a 
particular  tract  of  land  is  so  held  for  more 
than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land  without 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  beneficial  owners  If 
the  acquisition  Is  agreed  to  by  the  owners  of 
not  less  than  a  50  per  centum  Interest  in  any 
land  where  ten  or  fewer  persons  own  un- 
divided interests  or  by  the  owners  of  not  less 
than  a  25  per  centum  interest  In  any  land 
where  eleven  or  more  persons  own  undivided 
Interests.  The  Secretary  may  represent  for  the 
purpose  of  thte  subsection  any  Indian  owner 
who  Is  a  minor  or  who  is  non  compos  mentis, 
and,  after  giving  such  notice  of  the  proposed 
acquisition  as  he  deems  sufficient  to  Inform 
interested  parties,  the  Secretory  may  repre- 
sent any  Indian  owner  who  cannot  be  located, 
and  he  may  execute  any  title  documents  nec- 
essary to  convey  a  marketable  and  recordable 
title  to  the  land. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proylslon 
of  law,  improvements  and  structures  needed 
for  development  and  administration  of  the 
lakeshore  may  be  constructed  on  lands  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sbc.  5.  Within  the  portion  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations  that 
are  included  in  the  lakeshore,  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  shall  be — 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  fish,  trap,  boat,  or  gather 
wild  rtce  or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes 
or  businesses:  Provided,  That  in  order  to 
preserve  and  Interpret  the  historic,  scenic, 
cultural,  and  other  outdoor  features  and  at- 
tractions within  the  lakeshore  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations  under  which  the 
area  can  be  traversed; 

(b)  granted  the  first  right  of  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  at  fair  market  value 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  har- 
vesting or  removal  of  timber  Is  necessary  or 
desirable; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
preferential  privUege  of  providing  such  visi- 
tor accommodations  and  services,  includ- 
ing guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
are  desirable:  Provided,  That  such  a  prefer- 
ential privilege  will  not  be  granted  unless 
the  visitor  accommodations  and  services 
meet  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe; 
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construction  or  maintenance  work  or  for 
other  work  In  connection  vfith  the  lakeshore 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory 
assistance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities 
or  developments  lipon  their  tribal  lands 
which  are  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  ^ch  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  CTlff 
Bands  may  use  without  charge  any  docking 
facilities  within  the  lakeshore  that  are  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting,  trapping,  or  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  fish  or  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In 
emergencies,  any  regulations  prescribing 
any  such  restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect 
only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  agency  responsible  for  hunting,  trap- 
ping,   and   fishing   activities. 

(b)    Except   for   such   regulations   as   the 
Secretary  may  issue  under  authority  of  this 
Act,    nothing   in   this   Act   shaU   affect   the 
existing  rights  of  members  of  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  Red  CUff  Band  to  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
or  to  gather  wild  rice,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
grant  to  such  Indians  the  same  rights  with 
respect  to  land  acquired  by  him  within  the 
portions  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  within  the 
Bad  Blver  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations. 
Sxc.  9.  The  lakeshore  shaU  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented;   and  the  Act  of  April  9, 
1924   (43  Stat.  90;    16  U.S.C.  8a  et  seq.),  as 
amended;    except  that  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  wUl  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  lakeshore,  the 
Secretary  shall  adopt  and  implement,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revise,  a  land  and 
water  use  management  plan  which  shall  in- 
clude specific  provision  for — 

(1)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, geological,  and  archeologlcal  featiires 
contributing  to  public  education.  Inspiration, 
and  enjoyment; 

(2)  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreline  drive  on  the  Bayfield  Peninsula; 

(3)  preservation  of  the  imlque  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apostle 
Islands  within  the  lakeshore:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  imique 
natural,  historic,  scientific,  and  archeologlcal 
features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through  the 
establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  and  services  as  he  may  deem 
desirable;  and 

(4)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bat"-  River  Sloughs. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeshore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 


features  through  the  establishment  of  such 
roads,  trails,  observation  points,  exhibits,  and 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  desirable; 
and 

(2)  public  use  and  enJo>-ment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adaptable 
for  viewing  wildlife:  Provided,  That  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  shall  be  undertaken  in  such  portion 
of  the  lakeshore  If  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  or  the  present  physiographic  condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
415) ,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "the  Bad  River  Reservation,  the 
Red  Cliff  Reservation,"  after  the  words  "the 
Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,". 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of 
which  not  more  than  $13,310,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACKCROT7ND 

The  Apostle  Islands  archipelago  consists  of 
22  islands  situated  in  Lake  Superior  off  the 
Bayfield  Peninsula  of  Wisconsin.  The  Islands 
are  heavily  forested  and  range  from  60  to  500 
feet  above  the  lake's  surface.  Their  shorelines 
are  characterized  by  intricately  and  gro- 
tesquely carved  cliffs,  arches,  plUars,  and 
grottos,  punctuated  by  sandy  or  stony 
beaches. 

The  Islands  are  rich  historically,  both  as 
the  initial  midwestern  home  of  the  OJlbway 
(now  the  Chippewa)  Indians  and  as  a  center 
for  French  and  English  commerce  during  the 
fur-trade  bonanza  of  the  nth  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  coasUlne  of  the  northern  Up  of  the 
Bayfield  Peninsula,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Red  Cliff  unit.  Is  also  famed  for  its  wave- 
BciUptured  sandstone  cliffs  and  grottos  and 
the  magnificent  beaches  In  Its  bays. 

Southeast  of  the  Bayfield  Peninsula,  across 
the  Chequamegon  Bay,  la  the  area  known  as 
the  Kakagon-Bad  River  Sloughs  unit.  This 
unique  marshland,  vrtth  its  abundance  of 
furred,  feathered,  and  finned  wildlife,  formed 
behind  the  sand  spit  which  Is  now  known  as 
Chequamegon  Point.  The  name  Kakagon 
means  "home  for  the  walleyed  pike,"  and  the 
sloughs  have  been  a  perpetual  wUd  rtce 
source  over  which  the  Chippewaa  often  had  to 
wage  war. 

S  778  would  create  an  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  of  three  units.  The  Apostle 
Islands  unit  would  Include  21  Islands,  ex- 
cluding only  Madeline  Island  with  Its  perma- 
nent year  round  community,  summer  colony, 
and  network  of  permanent  roads.  The  Red 
Cliff  unit  would  consist  of  a  coastel  strip 
some  30  miles  long  by  »/«  to  %  mile  wide 
around  the  tip  of  Bayfield  Peninsula.  The 
Kakagon-Bad  River  Sloughs  unit  would  con- 
sist of  the  heart  of  the  marshland  and  Its 
guardian  sand  spit. 

The  71»t  Congress,  In  1930,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  the 
potential  for  an  Apoetle  Islands  National 
Park.  This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  Oiat 
initial  directive,  and  would  provide  the  52 
million  people  of  the  Mldwert  with  an  ac- 
>  cesslble  lakeshore  on  the  wortd's  largert— 
and  unpolluted — afresh  water  body. 
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Section  1. — Declares  the  dual  purposes  of 
p  roTldlng  an  unspoiled  recreation  area  and 
eihanclng  the  well-being  ot  the  Red  CUfl 
aid  Bad  River  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians. 
I  eslgnatea  the  lakeshore  boundaries  by  map 
r  iference  and  sets  the  procedure  for  estab- 
U  ihment  of  the  Apostle  Islands  National 
L  ikesbore. 

Section  2. — Grants  the  authority  for  ac- 
q  [ilsltlon  of  lands  and  waters  by  the  Secre- 
t  iry  of  the  Interior  by  donation,  purchase, 
o  ■  exchange.  Non-Federal  public  lands  may 
t  i  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 

0  iraer. 

Section  3. — Except  on  not  more  than  80 
a  :res  for  administrative  and  visitor  center 
V  se,  near  Red  Cliff  Creek,  owners  of  Improved 
f  roperty  may  retain  a  25-year  or  lifetime 
c  xup&ncy  and  use  for  noncommercial  resl- 
(i  ential  purpoees. 

Section  4. — Sets  forth  exceptions  and  qual- 

1  icatlons  on  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
I  UTCbase  and/or  lease  Indian  lajids  within 
tie  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River  Reservations. 
1  lie  purpose  of  these  restrictions  and  quallfl- 
c  itlons  is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  eco- 
i  omlc  well-being  of  these  Indian  owners 
1  'bile  still  allowing  orderly  development  for 
1  Lkeshore  purposes. 

Section  5. — Grants  to  the  Bed  Cliff  and 
I  ad  River  Indians  certain  consldwations, 
I  iich  as  preferential  consideration  for  certain 
€  aostructton.  maintenance,  and  guide  serv- 
1  ie  employment  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
i  rst  refusal  to  purchase  timber  at  fair  mar- 
1  et  value  if  timber  removal  is  necessary  or 
( eslrable,  rights  to  traverse  lakeehore  lands 
1  rtthln  the  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  trap  or 
i  attaer  wild  rice,  and  encourages  production 
I  nd  sale  of  handicraft  objects. 

Section  6. — ^Provides  consultative  asslet- 
I  nee  to  the  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River  Indians 
1 9  plan  or  develop  facilities  on  tribal  lands 

<  utstde  the  lakeshore. 

Section  7. — Permits  these  Indians  free  use 

<  I  docldng  facilities  operated  directly  by  the 
I  eeretary. 

Section  8. — ^Permits  hunting,  fishing,  and 
1  rapping  on  lakeshore  lands  In  accordance 
1  nth  Stat«  laws  when  and  where  public  use, 
t  dmlnlstratlon,  and  certain  other  considera- 
1 1ons  permit.  Grants  to  the  Indians  the  same 
1  Igbts  to  bunt,  fish,  trap,  or  gather  wild  rice 

<  a  lakeshore  lands  within  the  reservations  as 
1  hey  now  have  on  their  own  lands. 

Section  9. — Allows  the  Secretary  to  employ 
1  be  i»x>vlslons  of  the  act  of  Augiist  26,  1916, 
lor  lakeshore  administration.  Also  permits 
1  ise  of  the  act  of  AfHlI  9,  1924,  which  allows 
1  he  designation  of  a  road  traversing  at  least 
lO-percent  Federal  land  and  carrying  prl- 
1  larlly  park  visitor  traffic  as  a  national  park 
I  .pproach  road. 

Section  10. — Requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
^  elop  a  land  and  water  use  plan  with  oer- 
1  aln  specific  provisions  for  protection,  en- 
1  lancement,  and  development.  This  will, 
I  mong  other  things,  facUltate  the  Secretary 
\  n  fulfilling  the  committee's  desire  that  the 
I  cenlc  drive  planned  for  the  Red  Cliff  unit 
]  kot  unduly  disrupt  the  beauty  of  the  shore- 
1  Ine.  In  this  regard,  the  committee  recom- 
1  aenda  that  this  scenic  road  be  a  two-part, 

<  >ne-way  drive  closely  following  the  topo- 
I  Taphlc  features.  The  eastern  part  should 
1  Lave  a  counterclockwise  traffic  flow  to  an 
I  zlt  near  the  midpoint  of  the  Red  Cliff  unit. 
'  rhe  western  part  should  have  a  clockwise 

raffle  flow  to  the  same  exit. 

There  is  no  Intention  on  the  committee's 
]  >art  that  commercial  fishing  operations  in 

he  Apostle  Islands  unit  be  restricted  In  any 
1  aanner  by  this  act  except  as  the  Secretary 
( ietermlnes  advisable  for  reasons  of  public 
I  afety,    administration,    off    access    to    the 

slands. 

Section  11. — Amends  the  Indian  Long 
'  >rm  Leasing  Act  of  1956  to  authorise  the 
:  lad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Bands  to  enter  into 
:  eases  for  terms  up  to  89  yean. 


Section  12. — Authorizes  appropriations  of 
which  not  more  than  $13,310,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HAWAH 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  to  the  Union.  It  has 
been  my  custom  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  the  progress  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  Hawaii  since  that 
glorious  day  in  1959. 

This  year,  however,  I  intend  to  look 
into  the  future  because  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  our  phenomenal  success 
story  and  many  of  you  will  be  numbered 
among  the  nearly  1  million  visitors 
who  crossed  the  Pacific  to  visit  our  is- 
lands this  year. 

In  1975,  Hawaii  will  be  closer  to  Wash- 
ington than  California  is  today.  And 
Callfomlans,  speeding  toward  Honolulu 
In  a  supersonic  transport,  will  barely 
have  time  for  a  cocktail  and  lunch  before 
they  arrive. 

Perhaps  two  and  a  half  million  visi- 
tors— ^more  than  triple  our  present  pop- 
ulation— will  enjoy  the  sim,  sand,  and 
moimtaln  greenery  that  has  enchanted 
newoMners  since  Capt.  James  Cook  first 
stepped  ashore  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
2  years  after  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

One  of  the  major  attractions  in  Ha- 
waii in  1975  will  not  be  the  newest  resort 
hotel  complex  but  the  sprawling  campus 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  which  will 
then  be  universally  recognized  as  a  major 
Intellectual  and  cultural  center  serving 
all  the  nations  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific 
Basin. 

Hopefully  by  1975,  peace  will  have  re- 
turned once  more  to  the  Pacific.  Eight 
years  from  now  we  should  be  engaged 
in  the  midst  of  a  massive  redevelopment 
program  designed  to  uplift  all  of  South- 
east Asia  from  a  morass  of  poverty,  ig- 
norance and  disease. 

Our  active  partners  in  this  enterprise 
should  include  Japan,  Taiwan,  Philip- 
pines, South  Korea,  and  possibly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  and  Its  sister 
Institution,  the  East-West  Center,  will 
serve  as  major  resource  centers  for  this 
vast  operation  because  of  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  possessed  by 
the  faculty  of  these  two  educational 
faculties. 

The  groundwork  is  already  being  laid 
in  Hawaii  for  this  great  redevelopment 
program.  TTie  University  of  Hawaii  now 
trains  more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  than 
any  other  U.S.  college  or  university. 

For  years  now.  University  of  Hawaii 
teams  have  been  sent  out  to  various 
Southeast  Asian  and  Asian  nations  to 
fulfill  educational,  agricultural,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  contracts  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Senators  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  study 
completed  3  years  ago  showed  that  of  all 
the  students  In  American  higher  educa- 
tion studying  East  Asian  languages,  ap- 
proximately half  were  being  taught  on 
the  University  of  Hawaii  campus.  And  of 
all  the  students  In  Asian  area  studies. 


more  than  a  quarter  of  them  are  taught 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

By  1975,  I  am  confident  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  will  have  established 
a  4-year  medical  college  because  a  2- 
year  medical  school  is  already  a  reality. 

This  school  can  become  another  leader 
in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine,  dedi- 
cated to  the  needs  and  interests  of  Pacific 
islands  and  nations. 

Perhaps  we  will  count  a  few  Chinese 
Commimist  students  among  our  East- 
West  Center  grantees  in  1975. 1  certainly 
hope  so  because  I  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
place  our  free  society  under  their  own 
microscopes. 

Before  the  next  decade  passes.  Hawaii 
wlU  become  one  of  the  world's  leading 
centers  for  warm  water  oceanographic 
research.  Our  State  university  Is  already 
one  of  the  few  offering  advanced  degrees 
In  the  oceanographic  field.  Private  sector 
interest  in  Hawaii  as  an  oceanographic 
center  has  vastly  increased  in  recent 
years  and  substantial  Investments  have 
already  been  made  in  oceanographic  re- 
search facilities  in  the  State. 

If  present  promising  experiments  de- 
velop satisfactorily,  many  UJ5.  mainland 
residents  will  enjoy  fresh  Hawaiian 
fruits  at  their  tables  for  the  first  time. 
Tropical  fruits  grown  in  Hawaii  will  be 
given  an  extended  shelf  life  as  the  result 
of  nuclear  irradiation.  Hawaii  will  also 
become  a  new  source  for  fresh  vegetables 
during  the  winter  months  in  our  Western 
States. 

Developing  East- West  trade  will  have 
become  an  even  more  significant  factor 
in  the  economic  growth  of  our  island 
economy. 

In  1975.  Hawaii,  which  has  already  es- 
tablished a  flourishing  foreign  trade  zone, 
will  be  a  major  transshipment  center  in 
the  Pacific.  Our  contalnerlzation  know- 
how,  already  ranking  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  maritime  Industry,  will 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to- 
ward cutting  shipping  costs  and  speed- 
ing goods  toward  their  destinations  with- 
out undue  delays. 

Hawaii  will  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
In  our  national  space  program  both  in 
the  fields  of  space  communications  and 
space  observations.  We  possess  a  unique 
advantage  because  of  our  position  on 
the  earth  in  relation  to  the  planets  and 
our  high  volcanic  peaks,  surrounded  by 
smog-free  air,  are  virtually  unmatched 
for  space  observation  purposes. 

Satellite  commimlcations  will  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  Hawaii's 
future.  By  1975,  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  not  been  fortimate 
enough  to  have  visited  Hawaii  will  have 
become  increasingly  familiar  with  Its  re- 
markable development. 

Direct  television  broadcasts  via  satel- 
lite from  Hawaii  will  let  the  world  see  for 
itself  how  many  diverse  ethnic  groups 
enjoy  life  together  in  the  50th  State. 

The  professional  football  fan  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  can  look  forward  to  a 
direct  broadcast  of  an  NFL  or  AFL  same 
from  Honolulu  at  about  8  p.m.  on  Sun- 
days in  1975.  The  game  will  start  at  2 
p.m..  Hawaii  time,  but  because  of  the  6- 
hour  time  differential,  will  be  viewed 
Sunday  evenings  on  the  East  Coast. 

This  news  may  prove  disconcerting  to 
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housewives  who  presently  find  their  hus- 
bands' attention  rtvetted  to  the  television 
tube  for  two  consecutive  games  every 
Sunday  during  football  season.  But  plans 
are  moving  ahead  for  a  new  municipal 
stadium  in  Honolulu  and  preliminary 
talks  have  been  held  with  professional 
football  league  officials.  The  Lani  Bird 
satellite  is  already  in  orbit. 

The  visitor  to  the  Hawaii  of  1975  will 
find  no  shortages  of  sun,  sand,  and  surf, 
nor  our  traditional  aloha  spirit;  but  he 
will  also  find  a  Pacific  community  dedi- 
cated to  leading  America  into  new  and 
lasting  relationships  with  her  sister  na- 
tions to  the  west. 


SALUTE  INTERNATIONAL  DRUM 
CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  September  2  will  mark  a  celebration 
by  drum  and  bugle  corps  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  I  would  like  to 
join  with  organizations  and  individuals 
from  all  over  the  world  in  a  salute  to 
youngsters  engaged  in  this  worthwhile 
training. 

Wyoming  Is  the  home  of  the  world- 
famous  Casper  Troopers,  who  have  trav- 
eled throughout  this  country  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  of  pageantry  and  patri- 
otism. The  Troopers  have  won  numerous 
national  awards  for  their  expertise. 

I  ccfflunend  the  young  people  every- 
where who  are  taking  part;  in  drum  and 
bugle  corps  activities,  because  they  have 
chosen  by  their  participation  to  help,  and 
to  encourage  other  young  people  to  follow 
their  example.  They  have  chosen  to  divert 
their  energies  into  useful  channels. 

I  hope  the  celebration  scheduled  for 
September  2  through  9,  marking  Inter- 
national Drum  Corps  Week,  will  be  the 
biggest  and  best  ever. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  SURCHARGE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  10-percent  surcharge  on  corpo- 
rate and  personal  income  taxes  is  the 
most  pressing  matter  before  Congress. 
It  is  a  question  that  the  public  feels 
strongly  about,  and  it  should.  Pew  de- 
cisions made  in  this  body  will  be  felt 
more  directly  than  a  tax  increase.  An 
editorial  entitled  "The  Tax:  Painful  but 
Necessary,"  published  in  Life  magazine, 
sizes  up  as  concisely  and  thoroughly  as 
I  have  seen  the  case  for  a  t£x  Increase. 
We  are  dutybound  to  consider  all  sides 
of  this  important  issue.  That  Is  why  I 
am  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Tax:  PAiNFxn:,  but  Necessabt 

The  case  for  a  tax  Increase,  as  argued  by 
President  Johnson  in  bis  proposal  for  a 
10%  surcharge  on  corporate  and  personal 
Income  taxes,  Is  a  persuasive  one. 

The  T7.S.  is  heading  toward  Its  largest 
federal  budget  deficit  since  World  War  n. 
by  the  President's  reckoning  a  whopping  929 
billion  shortfall.  Deficits  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  necessarily  Immoral  (the  U.S.,  in 
tact,  has  run  one  for  nine  of  the  last  10 
years),  but  the  sheer  size  of  the  one  now 
confronting  the  nation  is  fearsome. 


With  no  tax  Increase,  the  deficit  will  have 
to  be  financed  through  very  large  issues  of 
government  securities  that  would  drive  al- 
ready high  Interest  rates  to  perUo\is  peaks. 
In  that  event  there  would  almost  surely  be 
a  credit  crisis  of  the  type  that  hit  the  econ- 
omy a  year  ago  when  Interest  rates  rose  to 
a  40-year  high,  drying  up  the  mortgage 
market  and  pressing  the  resources  of  even 
the  largest  banks. 

A  tax  Increase  Is  the  most  practical  way 
to  avert  a  repetition  of  that  nearly  dis- 
astrous credit  crisis.  Theoretically,  a  cut 
in  government  spending  would  achieve  the 
same  result,  but  even  if  Congress  were 
willing  to  make  the  neoeseary  cuts,  which 
it  isn't,  the  reductions  woiUd  not  take 
effect  fast  enough  to  deal  with  this  year's 
budget  problem.  Higher  taxes  will  trim  the 
deficit  and  relieve  the  government  of  the 
need  to  overstrain  the  money  market  and 
thus  drive  interest  rates  to  levels  that  would 
depress  the  economy. 

The  proposed  tax  increase  will  help  the 
economy  in  another  important  way.  Ftw 
the  past  year  consumer  prices  have  risen 
3%.  a  particularly  disturbing  fact  In  view 
of  the  nation's  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. A  tax  increase  wlU  not  stop  inflation, 
but  it  will  help  to  restrain  It. 

Only  one  truly  substantial  argument  has 
been  raised  against  the  surtax,  and  that 
is  that  it  might  prolong  or  accentuate  the 
"mini-recession"  the  country  has  been  ex- 
periencing this  year.  Fear  of  this  caused 
President  Johnson,  who  originally  proposed 
a  6%  surtax  last  January,  to  hold  off  until 
Aug^ust  before  submitting  his  formal  re- 
quest. But  now  most  of  the  economic  In- 
dicators are  promising  renewed  growth,  and 
the  economy  seems  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  underlying  strength. 

In  any  case,  the  eventual  size  of  the  tax 
increase  is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  the 
President's  request.  Congress  has  been  re- 
luctant to  enact  any  tax  hike  at  aU,  and 
Johnson  has  almost  surely  asked  for  10% 
In  the  hope  of  getUng  6%  or  so. 

That,  In  fact,  would  seem  to  be  about 
the  right  amount.  Along  with  some  fiscal 
Juggling  the  President  has  proposed,  it 
would  mean  the  budget  deficit  would  be 
held  to  about  $20  billion.  StUl  a  very  large 
deficit,  to  be  siire.  but  a  more  vigorous 
attempt  to  close  the  gap  might  be  coun- 
terproductive since  It  could  dampen  busi- 
ness activity  and  reduce  tax  receipts. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  a  surtax  is  enacted, 
mo6t  Americans  will  have  a  bit  less  money 
to  spend.  Nobody  will  cheer  about  that, 
but  there  is  a  higher,  if  less  Immediately 
obvious,  price  to  pay  for  not  adopting  a  tax 
increase. 

REDUCTION  OF  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS DUE  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Emplojrment  and 
Retirement  Incomes  released  a  report  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  con- 
cerning "Reduction  of  Retirement  Bene- 
fits Due  to  Social  Security  Increases." 

One  of  my  greatest  concerns  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  has  been  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  retired  individuals 
over  age  65  fail  to  benefit  from  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increases.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  many  of  those  who  receive  vet- 
erans' pensions,  old-age  assistance  pay- 
ments, certain  private  pensions,  or  some 
State  and  local  pensions  have  their 
monthly  payments  from  these  pension 
systems  reduced  every  time  there  is  a 
social  security  benefit  increase.  Conse- 
quently, social  security  increases  become 
meaningless  for  many  older  Americans. 


Two  types  of  pension  systems  create 
this  anomaly.  One  is  the  pension  system 
which  has  a  "means  test";  the  other  la 
the  pension  system  which  is  integrated 
with  social  security  payments  and  pays 
only  the  difference  between  social  secu- 
rity and  a  fixed  amount.  Under  either 
type  of  system  the  beneficiary  ts  denied 
the  £ulditional  money  Intended  by  a  so- 
cial security  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
view  this  situation  with  alarm. 

Historically,  social  security  increases 
have  been  enacted  in  response  to  desper- 
ate financial  needs  exacerbated  by  infla- 
tion. Nevertheless,  many  retired  Amer- 
icans entitled  to  social  security  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  financial  relief  in- 
tended by  the  increases.  For  example,  so- 
cial security  Increases  have  in  some  cases 
actually  reduced  the  dollar  income  of 
many  persons  who  receive  veterans'  pen- 
sions. 

The  majority  suggests  that  a  provision 
which  would  permit  partial  waiver  of 
social  security  benefits  would  help  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  presented  by  vet- 
erans' benefits,  old-age  assistance,  and 
Integrated  pensions  systems  both  private 
and  public.  We  of  the  minority  feel  that 
this  approach  has  absolutely  no  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  individuals.  We  admit  that 
it  might  save  a  few  dollars  for  the  social 
security  system,  but  In  doing  so  It  falls  to 
achieve  the  end  of  providing  additional 
Income  for  thousands  of  older  Americans 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  Inflation. 

At  best,  the  waiver  approach  is  a  stop- 
gap measure;  at  worst  It  becomes  a  tool 
of  discrimination  against  those  who  must 
rely  on  both  social  security  and  another 
pension  system  to  live  out  their  retire- 
ment years. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  country 
seems  committed  to  perpetual  Inflation, 
the  minority  feels  that  automatic  cost- 
of-living  Increases  are  necessary  for  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  old-age  assistance 
payments,  as  well  as  for  social  security 
benefits.  The  automatic  cost-of-living 
approach  would  insure  that  individuals 
receiving  veterans'  benefits  or  old-age 
assistance  payments  would  actually  re- 
ceive additional  dollars  granted  by  social 
security  Increase.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  not  create  the  discrimination  In- 
herent in  the  waiver  proposal  suggested 
by  the  majority. 

We  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
minority  approach  does  not  directly  af- 
fect certain  private  pension  plans  or  cer- 
tain State  or  local  pension  plans.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  a  few  of  those  plans 
are  based  on  a  fixed  dollar  amount  and 
pay  only  the  difference  between  social 
security  and  the  fixed  amount. 

With  respect  to  either  public  or  pri- 
vate pension  systems  of  this  type,  we  feel 
that  the  waiver  approach  suggested  by 
the  majority  would  be  completely  In- 
effective. Such  systems  are  based  on  a 
contract  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. That  contract  is  almost  always 
dependent  on  the  employee  accepting  the 
full  social  security  benefits  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  If  such  a  retired  employee  at- 
tempted to  waive  part  of  his  social  secu- 
rity benefit.  It  would  appear  that  either 
his  former  employer,  the  trustee  of  the 
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pension  fund  or  his  fellow  members  in 
th  i  system  could  institute  a  court  action 
ag  kinst  him  based  on  a  contractual  vio- 
lailon. 

We  were  reassured  by  testimony  at 
th  t  hearings  that  both  public  and  prl- 
Ta;e  pension  systems  of  an  integrated 
nature  are  being  modified  through  col- 
le<tlve  bargaining.  The  minority  cer- 
ta  nly  favors  such  modification  and  re- 
Jo  ;ts  the  waiver  provision  suggested  by 
th }  majority  in  this  area  only  because  it 
se  !ms  unworkable  and  undesirable. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  session  of 
C<  ngress  will  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
ciiase  with  respect  to  both  veterans' 
pc  Eisions  and  old-age  assistance.  We  must 

all  that  we  can  to  protect  older  Amer- 
lo  ins  living  on  fixed  incomes  against  fu- 
tu  re  injury  from  infiation. 


SANE     APPRAISAL     OP     SENATE 
yJcnON  ON  THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jobiuoii  may  plead  with  the  House  If 
he  chooses — but  ir  the  House  Uatens  It  will  be 
going  against  public  opinion  and  common 
sense  as  well. 


GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  while 
vttrious  newspapers  moan  editorially  over 
tt  e  modest  retrenchment  which  the  Sen- 
at  i  wisely  made  in  the  foreign  aid  bUl, 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  sane  and  realistic 
a]  praisal  of  the  Senate's  actions  in  the 
edtorlal  entitled  "The  Cut  in  Foreign 
A  d."  published  in  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
V  ashlngton  News  on  Thursday,  August 

li 

I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
t<Jrlal  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wks  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
affollows: 

The  Cttt  dj  Fobkcn  Am 
President  Johnson  says  he  Is  determined 
to   persuade  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
n  store  the  reductions  In  foreign  aid  made  by 
t^  Senate  this  week. 

When  we  suffer  reverses  as  we  did  this 
aitemoon  in  Congress,"  he  said,  "we  wUl  per- 
.  •  ivere." 

But  the  taxpayers  have  been  persevering 
fi  r  years  In  opposition  to  the  heavy  drain  on 
A  tnerlcan  resources  created  by  the  foreign  aid 
p  rogram. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
(3  sled  out  about  $125  billion  In  various  forms 
c  r  foreign  assistance. 

Much  of  this  has  been  borrowed  money — 
t  le  national  debt  has  risen  about  $80  billion 
l|i  that  time. 

The  cuta  made  by  the  Senate  were  rela- 
4vely  modest  at  that — a  total  of  only  WOO 
I  Lllllon  from  Mr.  Johnson's  request  for  au- 
1  dorlty  to  spend  $350  billion. 

Even  after  thU  reduction.  26  senators  voted 
^Inst  the  blU. 

The  Senate  Is  reflecting  general  public 
dplnlon,  which  has  shown  Increasing  Impa- 
1  lence  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  Foreign 
i  Id  Is  an  essential  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
]t  Is  a  reasonable  obligation  of  good  world 
( itlzenshlp.  But  Its  basic  purpose  is.  or  ought 
1o  be  simply  to  help  leas  fortunate  nations 
io  help  themselves.  We  can't  be,  and  ought 
not  try  to  be,  Santa  Clause  to  the  whole 
;lobe. 

In  the  circumstances,  as  the  Senate  debate 
ndlcated,  with  a  costly  war  In  Vietnam  and 
leavy  spending  on  domestic  programs,  the 
orelgn  aid  program  has  to  take  its  reductions 
ilong  with  everything  else. 

Every  year.  In  this  and  three  preceding 
idmlnlstratlons.  any  reduction  In  foreign  aid 
ipendlng  has  been  viewed  as  approximately 
I  disaster  by  the  foreign  aid  spenders — but 
ihere  never  has  been  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
my  such  consequences  ensued.  They  won't 
this  time,  either. 


CENSUS  TO  OBTAIN  INFORMATION 
ON  BILINGUALITY  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation, we  were  distressed  to  learn  that 
no  statistical  information  is  presently 
available  concerning  the  first  language 
learned  at  home  by  our  citizens.  The 
U.S.  Census  has  not  recently  asked  a 
question  regarding  the  language  used  by 
our  citizens.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
deficiency  in  our  information,  I  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  in- 
clude appropriate  questions  in  the  1970 
census.  He  has  indicated  that  due  to  the 
pressure  for  questions  to  be  added  to  the 
census,  there  is  room  for  only  one  ques- 
tion on  language  to  be  added.  While  this 
is  not  eM  that  could  be  desired,  it  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  The  hearings 
on  my  bilingual  educational  bill.  S.  428, 
have  shown  the  necessity  for  this  in- 
formation about  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 

For  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Members,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr. 
Eckler  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

August  4.  1967. 
Director.  Bttrbatj  or  the  Census, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Dkector:  On  January  17  I  intro- 
duced S.  428,  the  Bilingual  American  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1967.  This  bill  would  authorize 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  for  de- 
veloping and  operating  new  and  imaginative 
elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  whose 
mother  tongue  is  Spanish. 

Since  its  introduction  extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  bill  and  there  Is  every 
likelihood  that  It  will  be  enacted  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  since  It  has  devel- 
oped wide  bipartisan  support  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

In  drafting  the  bill  I  dicovered  a  situation 
which  would  have  important  consequences 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  act:  that  we 
do  not  know  how  many  speakers  of  foreign 
languages  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
what  these  languages  are.  and  where  the 
speakers  Uve. 

Consequently,  I  had  to  base  state  allot- 
ments In  the  bill  on  Spanish  surname  and 
Immigration  data  (Section  703b).  State  al- 
lotments should  be  based  on  the  niimber  of 
Spanish-speaking  studenta  In  the  state,  but 
there  is  no  census  data  available  on  this 
subject. 

Information  on  Foreign  languages  spoken 
In  the  United  States  would  be  essential  to 
the  proper  implementation  of  this  bill.  It 
would  also  be  of  use  In  other  ways  to  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, state  and  local  governments,  busi- 
nesses, scholars,  educators,  and  countless 
others. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  might  well  ask  the  following 
three  questions  In  its  1970  Census: 

1.  In  what  language  can  the  subject — 

(a)  speak  conversationally? 

(b)  read  books  and  papers? 


2.  What  Is  the  subject's  "mother  tongue", 
that  Is,  what  language  did  he  first  learn  to 
speak? 

3.  What  language  Is  most  often  used  In 
the  home  In  conversation? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Yabbobouch. 

u.s.  dxpabtment  ot  commerce, 

Bureau  or  the  Census, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yabborouoh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yahbobough:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  4  recom- 
mending the  inclusion  of  some  questions  on 
language  in  the  1970  census. 

We  recognize  the  Importance  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  use  of  languages  other  than 
English.  Accordingly,  we  Intend  to  Include  a 
question  about  the  main  language  spoken  In 
the  home  when  the  Individual  was  a  child. 
This  will  be  asked  of  a  sample  of  the  entire 
population,  rather  than  a  sample  of  only  the 
foreign  bom  as  In  1960.  Statistics  will  be 
available  for  metropolitan  areas  and  other 
areas  within  States,  as  well  as  for  States  as 
a  whole.  In  combination  with  Information 
about  the  coiuitry  of  birth  of  the  Individual 
and  of  his  parents  this  wlU  fill  much  of  the 
date  gap  which  you  described  In  your  letter. 
The  pressure  to  Include  questions  In  the 
census  schedule  Is  very  great  and  we  feel 
that  we  can  Include  only  one  question  of 
this  type.  The  question  on  the  mother  tongue 
has  been  Included  In  censuses  In  the  past. 
This  Information  for  school  age  children  will 
provide  a  basis  for  developing  programs  to 
assist  children  from  homes  in  which  another 
language  is  commonly  spoken. 

While  recognizing  the  Importance  of  In- 
formation about  the  ability  of  the  adult 
population  to  speak  or  read  a  language  other 
than  English,  we  doubt  that  the  census  can 
provide  this  type  of  Information.  It  Is  gen- 
eral experience  that  people  tend  to  overstate 
their  ablUty  In  regard  to  a  foreign  language, 
and  that  careful  probing  Is  needed  to  secure 
Information  which  could  be  put  to  practical 
use. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Ross  Eckler, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  INDIAN  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  a  new  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  has 
been  established.  I  have  long  advocated 
such  a  committee,  and  now,  with  the 
full  and  active  support  of  the  senior 
Senators  from  Alabama  and  Oregon,  the 
new  special  subcommittee  has  come  into 
being  and  will  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
which  is  Itself  under  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  distressed  that  no  one 
Senate  committee  concerns  itself  wholly 
with  Indian  education.  To  be  sure,  im- 
portant work  in  this  area  is  being  done, 
both  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
the  latter  being  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
But,  as  members  of  these  subcommittees 
are  the  first  to  admit,  the  Indian's  educa- 
tional   problems   are   so   complex    and 
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unique  that  they  require  special  and  de- 
tailed investigation  and  consideration. 
And  this  they  have  not  received. 

Consequently,  during  an  era  when  edu- 
cation has  been  pushed  as  never  before, 
when  landmark  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted, the  American  Indian  has  not  been 
adequately  represented  nor  considered, 
at  least  educationally. 

The  new  setup  should  help  to  correct 
this  deficiency,  in  part  because  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  will  concern  itself  with 
Indian  education  exclusively.  One  of  the 
subcommittee's  first  orders  of  business 
should  be  to  hold  public  hearings,  par- 
ticularly to  listen  to  testimony  from 
tribal  chiefs,  Indian  educators.  BIA  of- 
ficials, other  educators,  and  interested 
laymen.  One  of  my  major  concerns  has 
been  that  much  of  the  legislation  already 
proposed,  no  less  so  In  education  than 
in  other  fields,  has  not  been  supported 
by  Indians  themselves.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  end  this  practice. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  BIA 
officials  and  teachers,  who  have  devoted 
their  energies  and  their  lives  to  helping 
Indians  to  Improve  their  education.  But 
despite  their  efforts,  we  have  not  been 
very  successful.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  Indian  adults  under  45  years  of 
age  average  less  than  an  eighth-grade 
education,  compared  with  the  average 
for  all  Americans  of  approximately  12 
years  of  school.  Also,  even  today,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  Indian  yoimgsters 
who  attend  school — and  no  one  knows 
for  sure  the  niunber  of  Indians  not  being 
educated — drop  out  before  they  com- 
plete the  twelfth  grade.  This  figure  is 
approximately  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. 

We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  this 
national  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
establishment  of  this  new  committee 
represents  a  significant,  necessary  step 
forward  In  the  one  area  of  education 
that  historically  has  been  unfairly 
treated.  The  special  subcommittee  will 
concentrate  on  the  long-range  problem 
of  steering  Indian  education  out  of  the 
doldrums  and  onto  a  sea  of  progress, 
promise,  and  hope. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  their  enthu- 
siastic support  for  and  endorsement  of 
my  recommendation.  Without  their  help 
and  understanding,  this  initial  step 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  on 
the  special  subcommittee  with  the  sen- 
ior Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Oregon,  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  a  Senator  yet  to  be  named.  I 
know  that  each  of  them  joins  me  in  the 
hope  that  Indian  education  can  be 
moved  forward. 


THOSE  UNDER  THE  GUN  OF  COM- 
MUNIST AGGRESSION  KNOW 
THAT  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS 
RIGHT  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  It  Is  that  10,000  miles  away 
from  the  United  States  in  the  jungles  of 
South  Vietnam,  most  Americans,  South 
Vietnamese,  and  our  allies  fully  under- 
stand why  we  are  fighting,  much  better 


than  most  critics  and  skeptics  here  In  our 
own  land  who  doubt  the  motives  and  ac- 
tions of  oiu-  country? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  given 
in  the  intense  words  of  an  American  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, Robert  F.  Dwyer. 

Writing  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Fly- 
ing A,  publication  of  the  Aeroqulp  Corp., 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Mr.  Dwyer  said  bluntly 
that  those  engaged  In  the  bloody  fight  for 
democracy  and  self-determination  of 
South  Vietnam  have  no  question  but  that 
President  Johnson  is  right  in  what  he  is 
doing. 

Mr.  Dwyer  wondered  out  loud  why 
others  in  our  own  country  did  not  express 
the  same  sentiments. 

He  wondered  why  little  attention  Is 
given  in  the  American  press  to  recently 
captured  Vietcong  docvunents  which 
showed  a  Communist  plan  for  the  take- 
over of  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

He  wondered  why  there  Is  so  much 
criticism  of  American  military  effort  in 
Vietnam,  and  why  there  is  little,  if  any, 
attention  given  in  public  media  to  the 
Vietcong  terrorist  campaign  which  has 
taken  the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  innocent  South  Vietnamese 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Dwyer  asked  us  to  ask  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  peoples  of  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  the  Philippines,  and  Indone- 
sia, whether  they  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  withdraw  its  military 
forces  from  Vietnam  or  cut  back  on  its 
pacification  and  development  programs 
which  have  brought  Increased  security 
and  economic  benefits  to  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Too  many  vocal  critics  fail  to  under- 
stand that  there  can  be  no  nationhood  for 
Vietnam,  no  democracy,  no  independence 
without  security  from  Communist  terror 
or  attack. 

Vietnam  in  the  1960's  is,  in  many  ways, 
similar  to  Western  Europe  threatened  by 
the  Nazi  armies  and  fiiuh  columns  in  the 
1930's. 

Vietnam  is,  in  many  ways,  similar  to 
those  Eastern  European  states  which  fell 
imder  the  pall  of  communism  through 
miUtary  occupation  after  World  War  n. 
Vietnam  is  no  different  from  Korea,  or 
the  Philippines,  or  Indonesia,  where  the 
Communists  tried  but  failed  to  conquer 
by  force. 

The  anti-Communist  policy  pursued  by 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  Vietnam  in  the 
1960's  is  no  different  from  the  anti- 
Fascist  policies  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
the  1940's;  from  the  anti-Communist 
policies  of  Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower  in  the  1950's;  and  from  the 
policies  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  1960's. 
President  Johnson  is  trying  to  live  up 
to  a  commitment  made  by  three  Presi- 
dents, and  he  has  tried  to  avoid  pre- 
cipitous actions  which  might  draw  China 
Into  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
tried  to  step  up  the  pressure  so  as  to  con- 
vince Hanoi  that  it  cannot  win  its  battle 
of  aggression,  and  the  President  has 
hoped  that,  in  this  way,  Hanoi  would  at 
last  be  willing  to  come  to  the  conference 
table.  Moreover,  President  Johnson  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  to  move 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference 
table. 
It  is  too  late  to  engage  In  polemics  as 


to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  got- 
ten involved  in  South  Vietnam  as  deeply 
as  we  have  become  involved.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  there  and  our  fighting  men 
need  our  support.  I  believe  that  President 
Johnson  has  tried  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  that  history  will  show  him  as  a  man 
who  would  not  be  forced  out,  bluffed  out, 
or  criticized  out  of  an  American  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  liberty. 

Let  us  support  our  President  and  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Dwyer  entitled,  "Southeast  Asia:  The 
Tide  Turns."  It  is  valuable  reading.  It 
should  receive  the  broadest  possible  dis- 
tribution to  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Southeast  Asia  :  The  Tide  Turns 
(By  Robert  F.  Dwyer) 
(NOTE.— "Southeast  Asia — The  "Hde  Turns" 
was  presented  by  Robert  F.  Dwyer,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
cil, before  the  Memphis  Regional  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council.  Memphis.  Tennessee,  earlier 
this  year. 

(Mr.  Dwyer  has  visited  Viet  Nam  several 
times  as  forestry  advisor  on  economic  de- 
velopment. In  February.  1966.  he  accom- 
panied Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman  to 
Viet  Nam  In  his  capacity  as  forestry  advisor. 
Mr.  Dwyer  was  named  by  President  Johnson 
to  head  a  forestry  resources  advisory  mission 
to  Viet  Nam  In  June,  1966.  where  recommen- 
dations were  made  on  the  management  and 
development  of  13  million  acres  of  Viet  Nam 
forest  land. 

(Mr.  Dwyer  returned  to  Viet  Nam  early  this 
year  to  Install  the  technical  personnel  who 
wUl  establish  and  advise  a  forestry  program 
for  South  Viet  Nam  and  introduced  them  to 
their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  A  detailed 
survey  was  also  made  for  Increasing  the  out- 
put of  lumber  mills  and  plywood  planta  in 
the  country. 

(Active  In  the  forestry  industry,  Mr.  Dwyer 
is  president  of  Dwyer  Lumber  EMstrlbutors  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  was  named  Lumber- 
man of  the  Year  In  1963.  A  private  pilot  with 
7000  hours,  he  flies  his  own  Aero  Commander 
680  PP.) 

A  short  time  ago  I  found  myself  hedge- 
hopping  m  a  small  Twin  Dornler  over  the 
beach  near  Quang  Ngal.  The  marines  at  the 
moment  were  making  a  landing,  supported 
by  two  carriers,  four  cruisers,  and  seven  de- 
stroyers. Jets  zipped  under  us  striking  at 
shore  defenses. 

I  didn't  want  to  be  there,  but  headwinds 
had  left  us  low  on  gas,  and  we  had  to  land 
there.  It  was  on  my  third  mission  to  Viet 
Nam  as  an  economic  adviser  to  AID  and  the 
Administration,  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  their  forest  Industry.  I  was  In  no  frame  of 
mind  to  do  any  sightseeing,  but  I  had  a  ring- 
side seat  to  watch  our  boys  who  are  doing 
our  fighting  for  us. 

We  finally  got  down  on  the  airstrip,  smack 
In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  in  which  the 
marines  were  rooting  out  a  force  of  2,000  Viet 
Cong.  NaturaUy  things  were  a  bit  confused, 
and  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the 
niceties  of  protocol. 

But  the  Green  Berets  captain  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  airfield  operations  came  up  to 
me  and  said;  "Mr.  Dwyer,  we're  winning  this 
war  out  here — how  about  winning  the  war 
back  in  the  States?" 

The  captain  referred  to  the  "phony  war" 
being  waged  here  on  the  home  front,  in  the 
press,  on  television,  '^  Washington,  DC,  on 
our  college  campuses— by  bearded,  unwashed 
"Peace  Creeps,"  ...  by  misguided  clergy- 
men,  by   naive   reporters   such   as   Harrison 
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8  kUabury  of  the  New  York  TUnea,  who  have 
bsen  taken  on  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh-conducted 
8  itpe  bant. 

Only  recently  In  Central  Park,  New  York 
C  Ity,  during  the  Communist- Inaplred  and 
r  lanaged  Viet  Nam  week  demonatrationB,  a 
n  ;ob  ol  these  people  burned  not  only  their 
d  rait  cards  but  an  American  flag  for  the 
t^neflt  of  the  cameras. 

Flying  back  to  Saigon  from  Quang  Ngal  for 

conference  with  General  Westmoreland,  I 
tlimed  on  my  pocket  transistor  radio  and 
I  eajd  from  an  armed  forces  radio  station 
T  ews  bulletin  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
I  ad  been  mobbed  by  some  of  these  Vietnlks 
c  utside  the  gates  at  Stanford  Oniveralty. 

When  I  saw  General  Westmoreland  about 
15  minutes  later,  I  mentioned  this  to  him. 
]  [e  was  appalled.  His  face  fell  sadly,  "Do  you 

I  lean  to  say,"  he  said,  "that  the  Vice  Presl- 
<  ent  of  the  United  States  has  been  mobbed 

I I  our  own  country?  What  has  happened  to 
( ur  educators?  What  has  happened  to  our 
]  iresB?  What  has  hapjjened  to  the  parents? — 
1  a  all  these  so-cailed  educators  who  woiild 
]  ermlt  such  a  thln^  when  we  have  people 
«  ylng  here  to  protect  the  very  freedoms  they 
4re  ivlng  to  subrert  our  etfortB?" 

I  bad  never  reaUeed  before  bow  deep  this 
1  inderctirrent  of  dlstortton,  mlsrepresenta- 
1 1on,  and  even  betrayal  permeated  the  shlft- 
\  ag  sands  of  public  opinion  here  at  home. 

I  want  to  tell  you  emphatically  and  poel- 

'  Ively  tbat  there  are  no  such  ettltudea  among 

tur  armed  forces  and  our  civilian  aid  people 

rho  are  out  there  10,000  miles  from  home 

]  tearing     the     brunt     at    the     Communist 

iggresslon. 

After  three  missions  to  southeast  Asia,  over 
Jie  period  of  the  TTnlted  States'  involvement 
n  the  present  conflict,  I  can  say  that  If  this 
wnr  Is  lost,  It  win  be  loet  not  on  the  beaches, 
n  the  rioe  paddles.  In  the  Jungles,  and  In  the 
rlUages  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

If  this  war  Is  loet.  It  will  be  here  at  home, 
n  the  headlines  and  m  the  "Peace  Uarches," 
md  In  Washington. 

We  are  winning  the  military  war.  In  which 
>ur  maligned,  misquoted,  and  misunderstood 
loldlers,  sailors,  marines  and  alrm.en  are 
lighting  and  dying  and  being  wounded  and 
rriittiTMM^  for  a  cause  they,  at  least,  believe  In. 
We  are  also  winning  that  other  war — the 
one  the  public  does  not  hear  about,  because 
tt  Is  not  dramatic  enough  to  make  headlines 
and  ookv  television  spectaculars.  This  Is  the 
war  against  hunger,  poverty,  and  dlseaise 
which  Is  being  waged  out  there  by  a  lot  of 
dedicated  Americans  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Aslsu 

We  are  winning  this  war,  too;  bringing  to 
those  people  for  the  first  time  in  3.000  years 
a  sense  of  hope,  prceperlty  and  security.  We 
are  keeping  our  commitments  made  to  them 
through  SEATO  and  through  our  support  of 
the  Geneva  accord. 

The  United  States  has  been  much  criti- 
cized, not  only  here  at  home,  but  in  the 
press  and  In  the  capitals  around  the  world 
for  our  Involvement  In  southeast  Asia.  But 
even  such  liberal.  Intellectual  critics  of  the 
Administration  as  syndicated  columnists 
Stevrart  Alsop  and  Carl  Rowan  have  written 
tbat  the  "closer  you  get  to  southeast  Asia, 
the  more  support  you  And  for  U.S.  policy  In 
Vietnam." 

What  do  these  free  nations  of  Asia  really 
think  of  us? 

Former  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
had  a  map  on  the  wall  of  his  Saigon  office 
which  showed  a  red  tide  surging  over  south- 
east Asia  and  the  Philippines.  The  map  was 
drawn  at  the  direction  of  Mao  Tse  Tung. 

Captured  mape  taken  In  recent  action  In 
the  Iron  Triangle,  drawn  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Mao  strategists,  also  revealed  tbat  the 
Invasion  of  South  Viet  Nam  was  to  have  con- 
tinued on  down  the  Malay  Peninsula  through 
Indonesia  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Then  It  was  to  spread  to  East  and  West 
Paklstazx.  to  India,  the  Philippines,  and  even 
Japan. 


This  timetable  was  upset  by  U.S.  determi- 
nation to  fulfill  Its  commitment  In  southeast 
Asia.  As  a  result  the  Communists  In  the  fall 
of  1965  were  forced  to  Jump  over  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Singapore  and  attempt  to  out- 
aank  us  In  Indonesia,  with  the  connivance 
of  Sukarno.  But  the  coup  was  a  little  too 
hasty.  The  Indonesian  people  rose  up  and 
fought  back  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Suharto  and  Adam  Malik. 

The  situation  during  that  period  was  so 
tense  and  critical,  however,  that  in  one  dread- 
ful month,  an  estimated  500.000  Mao  and 
Sukarno  terrorists  were  liquidated. 

The  Invasion  was  stopped  in  its  tracks.  Red 
China  lost  face  vrtth  other  Asians,  and  even 
lost  the  complete  confidence  of  Hanoi.  Not 
long  after  that  the  cracks  began  to  appear 
In  the  alliance  between  Peking  and  Moscow. 
It  has  even  been  admitted  openly  in  India, 
that  the  U.S.  is  really  fighting  India's  war 
for  her,  because  if  we  had  not  contained  the 
Communists  In  South  Viet  Nam,  the  Red 
Chinese  would  surely  have  Invaded  India  by 
now. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  In  spite  of  Amer- 
ica's altruistic  motives  In  southeast  Asia  that 
any  war  between  Asians  and  white  men  is 
unpopular,  whatever  the  motives.  But  they 
also  realize  that  bad  we  not  kept  otir  com- 
mitment, these  same  nations  would  now  be 
overrun  by  Red  China. 

Compare  the  situation  as  it  was.  In  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  campaign  of  terrorism  in  the  period 
1960  through  1963.  the  Viet  Cong  slaughtered 
more  than  11,000  village  chiefs,  local  police 
officers,  and  eligible  young  men  In  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  to  destroy  organized  re- 
sistance. 

At  Christmas  time,  1965,  after  the  armed 
Invasion  of  South  Viet  Nam  was  under  way 
by  Ho,  I  found  Saigon  an  armed  camp,  in- 
filtrated by  terrorists.  Guerrillas  packed 
Claymore  mines  into  the  downtown  area  In 
baskets  on  bicycles.  The  city  was  terrorized 
by  Indiscriminate  bombings  of  crowded  the- 
aters and  churches.  There  was  almost  a  state 
of  siege.  Garbage  piled  up  in  the  streets. 
Traffic  was  strangled  by  barbed  wire  and  bar- 
ricades. Buildings  went  unpalnted.  Construc- 
tion was  at  a  standstill.  You  had  to  drive 
around  with  the  windows  rolled  up  so  no- 
body could  toss  a  grenade  into  the  car. 

A  year  ago  It  took  a  regiment  to  clear  an 
area  near  Dalat  so  I  could  travel  three  miles 
to  Inspect  some  timber.  A  year  ago  I  could 
not  drive  from  Saigon  to  Ben  Hoa,  some  25 
milee,  except  buried  under  the  back  seat  of 
a  Vietnamese  car  with  armed  escorts  ahead 
and  behind. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  drove  30  miles  from 
Dalat  to  Deran  In  a  car  with  some  South 
Vietnamese  forestry  officials,  vinarmed  and 
unguarded.  Today  a  railroad  runs  regular 
schedules  from  Dalat  to  Nha  Trang,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  120  miles.  Today  you  can  pay 
20  Plasters  and  take  a  bus  any  tUne  of  day 
or  night  from  Saigon  to  Ben  Hoa  on  a  high- 
way that's  busier  than  U.S.  30. 

In  Saigon  today,  people  go  about  their 
business  almost  as  If  there  was  no  war. 
Today  Saigon  is  not  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  Just 
another  crowded  International  metropolis. 

The  people  are  happy  and  prosperous  and 
busy  in  their  pursuits.  Where  a  year  ago  Itida 
ran  around  with  distended  bellies  from  mal- 
nutrition, today  you  can  see  kids  well  fed  and 
happy. 

This  is  the  place  where  a  year  ago  they 
said  a  free  election  could  not  be  held.  That 
Premier  Ky  was  a  Fascist  playboy  strutting 
around  In  black  sUk  pajamas.  Since  then  In 
South  Viet  Nam  they  have  had  two  free 
elections.  The  Viet  Cong  terrorists  Icllled  300 
people  on  their  way  to  the  pwlls,  but  more 
than  86%  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
polls  anyway  and  overwhelmingly  voted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free,  democratic  con- 
stitution. This  Is  a  better  turnout  than  we 
get  here  in  freedom-loving  America. 

The  biggest  factor  In  defeating  Com- 
munism over  here  Is  the  prosperity  brought 


about  by  American  assistance  and  through 
the  stabUlty  of  Ky's  government.  About  5,000 
Viet  Cong  a  month  desert  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
They  see  how  well  fed  the  farmers  are  in  the 
south.  They  remember  that  Ho  promised 
them  land  reform  and  prosperity.  Instead 
they  got  poverty  and  a  police  state  where 
they  are  forced  to  turn  In  their  ration  books 
at  the  police  station  when  they  leave  town, 
to  make  sure  they  come  back.  They  see  the 
resolve  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and 
the  new  hope  and  confidence  and  ability  to 
build  and  grow.  They  have  seen  a  success- 
ful free  election  which  the  Communist 
propaganda  and  some  of  our  own  press  here 
said  could  not  be  done. 

The  other  nations  of  southeast  Asia  have 
been  watching,  and  they  see  all  this.  We 
have  been  called  imperialists  who  were  there 
to  take  the  place  of  the  French  and  other 
European  colonialists.  They  see  now  that 
we  want  no  real  estate  In  Asia.  They  have 
seen  how  we  stood  up  to  our  commitments. 
How  the  Communist  timetable  has  been  up- 
set. 

The  people  of  India,  Burma,  Indonesia. 
Thailand,  Malaysia,  who  have  felt  the  hand 
of  European  colonialism  for  300  years,  have 
seen  how  America  has  helped  South  Viet  Nam 
In  Its  struggle  against  Invasion  and  In  the 
face  of  almost  overwhelming  world  opinion. 
They  have  seen  the  fantastic  Job  Premier  Ky 
has  done  in  only  20  months  In  replacing  the 
old  Mandarin  system  with  an  effective  Cen- 
tral Government. 

They  have  watched  him  rise  In  prestige 
and  seen  for  the  first  time  In  their  long 
and  ancient  history  the  coming  of  individual 
freedom — the  kind  you  and  I  take  for 
granted. 

Our  concept  of  freedom  goes  back  to 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Paine  and 
Patrick  Heru7.  Their  freedom  goes  back  only 
to  that  mMnent  when  the  United  States  bold- 
ly decided  to  keep  faith  with  the  Asian  peo- 
ple In  one  of  the  most  unpopular  sltuatlocs 
in  all  the  history  of  International  diplomacy. 
Six  months  ago,  Malaysia  refused  to  export 
logs  to  lumber-himgry  South  Viet  Nam. 
There  was  a  "law"  against  It,  they  said.  To- 
day they  have  changed  that  law.  Indonesia 
wanted  no  purt  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  It 
was  not  their  problem.  Today  Indonesia  has 
lined  up  with  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  talk  with 
Adam  Malik,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Indo- 
nesia. He  said  he  wanted  Americans  to  come 
In  and  develop  their  Industry.  When  I  asked 
why,  he  said  Americans  not  only  knew  how 
to  run  the  factories,  but  could  be  counted  on 
to  keep  their  word. 

Thailand,  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  publicly 
announced  that  the  U.S.  is  using  their  air 
bases  for  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  We  have 
been  using  those  bsises  for  two  years,  but  now 
the  Thais  feel  they  can  announce  the  fact 
in  the  face  of  this  so-called  "world  opinion." 
Thailand  forces  have  also  been  deployed 
to  fight  guerrillas  on  their  border,  and  15,000 
"volunteers"  have  been  sent  to  Viet  Nam  to 
fight  alongside  the  forces  of  freedom. 

This  Is  the  "new  look"  In  foreign  relations 
In  southeast  Asia.  These  are  the  little  shift- 
Ings  of  policies  and  attitudes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  among  the  skeptical  and  susplclou* 
nations  of  Asia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Communists  now  know  they  can't  win 
the  military  invasion  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Sc 
they  are  attempting  a  propaganda  Dlen  Bleu 
Phu — a  world-wide  "peace  offensive" — to 
force  the  U.S.  out  of  southeast  Asia  by  world 
opinion.  In  this  offensive  they  are  using 
every  trick  in  the  book,  falsifying  and  dis- 
torting the  news,  calling  for  support  not 
only  from  Communists  In  every  country,  but 
from  Communist-controlled  and  non-Com- 
munist quarters. 

Every  time  a  VS.  bomb  falls  It  makes  dis- 
torted headlines  back  home.  WhUe  I  was 
there  recently  In  one  seven-day  i)erlod  the 
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Viet  Cong  terrorists  deliberately  tortured  and 
murdered  42  i>ersons,  wounded  scores,  and 
kidnapped  others.  This  did  not  make  head- 
lines back  home. 

In  one  village  a  local  police  officer  was  con- 
victed at  a  mock  trial,  his  death  warrant 
signed  before  the  trial  began.  The  execution- 
ers split  open  his  belly  with  a  bayonet,  and 
after  the  victim  had  writhed  In  agony  a 
while,  the  Viet  Cong  torture  squad  slowly 
gouged  out  one  eye  and  then  another.  Only 
after  he  lost  consciousness  did  they  cut  off 
his  bead. 

Last  month  the  U.S.  and  Arvan  forces  sur- 
rounded a  Viet  Cong  base  camp  and  overran 
it.  During  the  battle  the  Viet  Cong  killed  In 
cold  blood  41  out  of  48  prisoners.  Among 
them  was  a  14-year-old  girl.  Her  abdomen 
had  been  split  open,  leaving  her  to  die  in  a 
pool  of  blood  and  guts. 

One  of  the  captiired  Jailors  admitted  It 
and  explained  that  she  was  killed  as  a  crim- 
inal—she had  sold  the  family  cow  without 
permission  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Such  atrocities  by  the  Communists  are 
commonplace  but  are  almost  never  reported 
in  the  world  press. 

Officials  estimate  that  3,000  to  4,000  tor- 
ture experts  are  employed  in  South  Viet  Nam 
by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

President  Kennedy  once  said  that  liberty 
is  indivisible.  Communist  aggression  Is  like 
a  cancer — the  sooner  detected,  the  qvilcker 
removed  surgically,  the  better  the  chances 
of  survival. 

Yet  detractors  of  U.S.  policy,  and  some  of 
our  leftwlng  press,  have  constantly  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 
Harrison  Salisbury,  assistant  managing  ed- 
itor of  The  New  York  Times,  was  given  the 
grand  tour  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  came  back 
pleading  Communist  propaganda. 

He  reported  that  American  pilots  bombed 
targets  In  Nam  Dlnh  with  no  apparent  mili- 
tary value,  killing  many  civilians.  But  John 
Barrymalne,  a  veteran  military  and  diplo- 
matic reporter  from  the  Manchester  Guard - 
Ian  who  flew  bomber  missions  In  World  War 
n,  also  spent  a  week  In  Haiphong  Just  be- 
fore Salisbury's  visit,  and  reported  no  dam- 
age to  residential  areas.  Barrymalne,  a  com- 
petent expert,  said  he  had  never  seen  such 
amazing  accuracy.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
Inspect  the  Industrial  areas  around  the  city 
but  could  see  a  tank  farm  destroyed,  with- 
out any  apparent  damage  to  residential  areas 
adjoining. 

Salisbury  did  not  report  seeing  any  anti- 
aircraft guns  or  emplacements,  nor  any  SAM 
Bites. 

But  Barrymalne,  an  expert,  easily  Identi- 
fied a  major  SAM  site  on  the  edge  of  Hai- 
phong and  a  large  nvmiber  of  anti-aircraft 
sites.  He  also  estimated  that  there  were  600 
anti-aircraft  guns  around  and  In  Haiphong 
and  confirmed  this  by  watching  them  open 
up  on  passing  U.S.  aircraft. 

The  accuracy  of  our  bombing.  In  spite  of 
the  political  restrictions  which  hampers  and 
endangers  our  missions,  has  been  proved  by 
hundreds  of  aerial  photos,  and  the  accumula- 
tive effect  of  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
on  the  capability  of  Hanoi  to  prolong  the 
war  Is  undisputed.  It  now  takes  seven  weeks 
to  move  a  truck  from  Hanoi  to  the  17th 
Parallel,  over  the  same  route  It  once  took 
seven  hours. 

Of  course,  newspaper  readers  and  television 
watchers  are  too  often  presented  with  a  dif- 
ferent picture.  A  TV  "newsman"  shoves  a 
mike  in  a  GI's  face  and  asks  him  how  he 
likes  It  over  there.  What  would  you  expect 
him  to  answer?  They  take  a  picture  of  a  guy 
sleeping  In  a  mudhole,  or  a  wounded  man 
with  an  arm  torn  off,  or  someone  dead  in  a 
grotesque  position,  and  they  \ise  these  to 
depict  the  so-called  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness of  our  Involvement. 

This  Isn't  news  gathering.     This  Is  show 
business.  In  full  color,  yet. 
In  these  peace  marches  and  antl-Viet  Nam 


demonstrations,  I've  seen  them  all  over  the 
world,  in  Singapore,  in  San  Francisco,  In 
Southampton,  and  they  are  all  the  same — the 
same  slogans,  the  same  words,  the  same 
propaganda,  the  same  people  pulling  the 
strings  in  the  background. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  of  our  involve- 
ment In  southeast  Asia,  militarily.  We  are 
well  on  our  way  to  winning  the  "other  war" 
too.  In  doing  so,  we  are  strengthening  the 
free  world  everywhere.  We  are  creating  new 
markets,  opening  up  vast  areas  of  the  world 
to  development,  commerce,  individual  free- 
doms, prosperity  and  personal  security  and 
above  all,  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  vast  Mekong  Delta,  for  example,  is  the 
world's  greatest  rice  bowl.  Rice  is  the  staff  of 
life  in  Asia.  This  area  'vas  the  prime  target 
of  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II  and  the 
French  before  and  after  World  War  II,  and 
of  the  post-war  Communist  take-over. 

Southeast  Asia  is  rich  in  forestry,  fisheries, 
hydro-electric  potential,  and  human  skills.  It 
could  be  some  day  one  of  the  richest  areas  of 
the  world  and  one  of  America's  best  custom- 
ers. Today  we  are  pouring  billions  Into  Viet 
Nam.  This  could  prove  to  be — although  It  Is 
not  our  prime  purpose — a  profitable  Invest- 
ment, rather  than  a  drain  on  our  treasury,  or 
a  delay  In  our  fight  against  poverty  at  home. 
Into  post-war  Japan  we  poured  $1  billion 
to  restore  her  economy.  Last  year  we  did  $4 
billion  worth  of  trade  with  her.  She  Is  now 
our  best  single  wheat  customer. 

Korea  was  almost  totally  destroyed  during 
the  Communist  Invasion  there,  and  while  we 
were  fighting  we  did  nothing  about  the  eco- 
nomic aspect.  After  the  Armistice  we  found 
ourselves  with  a  nation  torn  up  and  on  Its 
knees  economically.  The  U.S.  AID  went  In 
there  and  helped  to  develop  Its  Industry.  Last 
year  Korea  expjorted  $390  million  In  p>roducts. 
The  country  Is  off  AID  and  self-supporting. 
Its  highways  are  crowded.  Its  schools  and  fac- 
tories are  full,  and  they  have  prosperity. 

Proof  of  this  Is  that  some  of  our  best 
troopjs  In  Viet  Nam  are  South  Koreans.  They 
have  been  through  Communism.  They  know 
what  It  Is.  If  these  bearded  Vietnlks  and 
Peace  Creeps  on  our  campuses  were  to  go 
to  South  Korea  and  attempt  their  demon- 
strations, they  would  quickly  get  their 
throats  cut.  The  South  Koreans  know  all 
about  Communism. 

We  want  to  bring  the  fighting  In  Asia  to 
an  end  quickly.  We  want  to  bring  peace  and 
preserve  It,  but  In  so  doing  we  can  also  create 
markf'.ts  for  tomorrow.  Those  countries  need 
fertilizer  badly.  They  need  sawmills,  plywood 
plants.  Industrial  machinery,  good  road 
building  machinery.  Irrigation  equipment,  to 
do  the  things  they  have  been  forced  to  do  by 
band  for  2,000  years. 

There  Is  a  vast  market  there  for  American 
expertise  and  particularly  American  equip- 
ment. American  machinery  and  goods  are 
prestige  Items  all  over  the  world  because  of 
their  quality  and  uniformity. 

I'll  never  forget  what  Mr.  Sunthom,  the 
Minister  of  Industries  In  Thailand,  told  me. 
He  said  everybody  talked  about  American 
equipment  being  too  exp)enslve,  that  the  Jap- 
anese and  German  goods  were  cheap)er.  He 
said  they  have  found  that  American  equip- 
ment Is  cheaper  to  operate  and  maintain  In 
the  long  run.  Today  In  Thailand,  90%  of 
the  construction  machinery  U  American. 

This  Is.  brlefiy.  the  other  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  war  we  are  also  winning,  the  one  which 
Is  hurting  the  Communists  much  more  than 
bombs  and  guns. 

Our  effort  there  is  not  Just  military — It  Is 
a  total  effort.  That  we  have  a  shooting  war  Is 
a  tragic  thing,  but  we  have  had  no  choice. 

Of  the  "phony  war"  here  at  home.  It  might 
be  said  that  never  In  the  course  of  hxunan 
events  have  so  many  been  misled  by  so  few. 
Viet  Nam  has  become,  unfortunately,  a 
sounding  board,  a  cause  celebre.  for  all  the 
hop>es  and  fears  and  frustrations  and  In- 
trigues and  ambitions  and  subversions  of  our 
times. 


The  people,  as  always,  are  the  ones  who 
have  suffered  most.  But  when  you  see  what 
we  have  already  been  able  to  accomplish  In 
spite  of  the  handicaps.  It  is  indeed  hearten- 
ing.   

THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION  ON  THE  PANA- 
MA CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23  jf  this  year,  another  group  to 
be  included  in  the  steadily  growing  list 
of  parties  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal  voiced  Its  concern 
abou  the  treaties  recently  negotiated  by 
this  Nation  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
At  its  41st  annual  convsntion  held  at  San 
Francisco,  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  adopted  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  "retention  of  the 
U.S.  rights  to  utilization,  control,  and 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  past  national 
president  of  this  organization,  and  I  hold 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  its  member- 
shir  in  high  regard.  I  am  very  proud  that 
they  have  taken  such  a  keen  interest  In 
the  future  of  the  canal,  and  I  recommend 
their  resolution  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Retention  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Whereas,  negotiations  are  currently  in 
progress  between  representaUves  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  Involving  a  revision  of 
the  1903  Treaty  by  which  the  United  Stotes 
was  given  p>erpetual  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  Panama  Canal  and  the  necessary 
military  bases  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and 

Whereas,  these  negotiations  already  Indi- 
cate the  effective  recognition  of  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  Oanal  Zone,  together 
with  a  share  In  the  administration,  manage- 
ment, operation  and  benefits,  and 

Whereas,  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion, management  and  operation  of  the  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone,  If  exercised  by  an  unfriendly 
political  group,  could  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
use  of  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  as  a 
MlUtary  and  Naval  asset  of  the  United  States. 
Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
supports  the  retention  of  ths  United  States' 
rights  to  utilization,  control  and  protection 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 


AIRPORT  CRISIS  AHEAD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  entiled  "A  Jet-Propelled 
Wrangle,"  written  by  David  Hoffman, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  20. 1967. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  commentary  Is  timely 
and  tough.  I  believe  it  fairly  well  sum- 
marizes the  current  dilemma  In  which 
aviation  finds  itself.  After  so  many  years 
of  explosive  growth,  the  aviation  indus- 
try has  surpassed  its  facilities. 

When  aviation  was  not  so  profitable 
it  was  easier  to  work  out  aviation's  prob- 
lems. Today,  when  aviation  Is  profitable 
and  is  the  dominant  means  of  carrying 
people  from  city  to  city  and  continent  to 
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coi  itinent,  I  am  afraid  that  the  near  term 
pn  ispect  of  lost  dollars  is  clouding  the 
spective  and  judgment  of  aviation 
I  believe  Mr.  Hoffman's  sub- 
is  descriptive  of  the  current 
situation — "The  Many  Elements  of  Avla- 
Plght  Among  Selves  Instead  of  Co- 

„  for  Future." 

On  August  28  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
wlll  begin  hearings  on  the  growing 
aiiport  problem.  I  hope  that  the  leaders 
the  various  aviation  groups  will  come 
fo:ward  with  constructive  proposals  to 
so  ve  the  airport  problem  and  come  with 
xrlllingness  and  spirit  to  cooperate.  I 
I,  also,  that  the  administration  will 
„  farslghted  solutions  to  meet  our 
.  air  transportation  needs.  Other- 
,  a  Jet-propelled  wrangle  may  very 
become  a  jet-propelled  disaster, 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ol  lection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f  r  )m  Oklahoma? 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

jbt-Pbopklleo  Wranglb — Ths  Manx  Elk- 
Kxirn  or  Aviation  Fight  Among  Selves 
[nstxao  of  Coopkeattno  for  PUIUKK 
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(By  David  Hoffman) 

K»  people  and  planes  clog  American  alr- 
pc  rts,  tbe  great  companies  and  unions  of 
aviation  are  wrangling  away  precious  time. 

(Urllnea  Joust  with  airport  operators  for 
m  >ney  made  scarce  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Al  rplana  builders  pretend  the  sonic  boom 
w  U  b«  pleasant  as  distant  thunder  as  they 
gc  about  begging  more  for  supersonic  trans- 
pi  rts.  Airline  pilots  wave  strike  ballots  and 
d(  mand  that  cockpits  built  for  two  be 
St  -etched  to  seat  three. 

Aviation  suirers  at  the  hands  of  Vietnam 
a]  id  urban  turbulence,  as  do  highway  safety, 
a:  d-to-educatlon,  antimissile  missiles  and 
re  »ny  other  programs.  Money  Is  scarce,  but 
It  I  scarcity  affords  the  aviation  establishment 
tl  Doe  to  reflect  and  plan  and  decide  for  the 
t\  ture.  Yet  that  time  Is  being  wasted. 

Almost  as  the  clock  ticks.  Boeing  is  de- 
li rerlng  new  Jetliners:  three  last  week,  25 
U    July,  31  m  June.  United  States  airlines 

0  >erate  1100  Jet-powered  aircraft  today;  by 
1!  70's  end.  theyni  be  operating  2000.  Fac- 
t<  ilea  are  cranking  out  12,600  general  avla- 
t  on  aircraft  per  year,  which,  like  Ijees  In  a 
b>ttle,  compete  with  the  Jet-Unera  for  alr- 
ff  tace  on  the  airport  Itself. 

An  air  transportation  system  is  btillt  on  a 
foundation  of  airport  concrete,  and  It  Is 
t  lere  that  the  system  threatens  to  buckle. 
p  [annlng  and  constructing  a  major  hub  Jet- 
p  art  easily  can  be  a  seven-year  undertaking. 

1  land  acquisition  and  access  highways  are 
c  [pensive,  the  project  can  coet  $700  million 

more,  as  New  York  City  soon  will  find  out. 
Yet  despite  the  forecast  crush  of  traffic, 
t  lere  are  only  two  major  airports  under  con- 
6  ^ruction  in  America  today.  Only  one  other 
even  planned. 

Delays  and  diversions  already  cost  airlines 
(JO  million  a  year,  enough  to  buy  ten  727 
1  stllners  to  add  to  the  congestion.  After 
i  veraglng  the  Income  of  the  typical  business 
1  raveler.  the  Air  Transport  Association  eati- 
1  aatea  that  1966  delays  cost  another  $50  mU- 
1  Um  In  human  earning  time. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  consul- 
1  ants  say  the  Nation  must  Invest  $6  billion 
•  o  $8  billion  In  airport  construction  between 
,  low  and  1976.  They  insist  that  $3  bUlion  mvist 
1  le  found  before  1970  to  avert  coast-to-coast 
I  Jr  traffic  j&ma  during  the  peak  evening 
:  loura. 

Political  rasUsts  know  the  White  House 
ron't  reqwnd  to  the  Newark  and  Detroit 
lots  by  seeking  $3  billion  In  grants  for  alx- 
MTt  construction.  Assiune  it  does,  however. 


and  Congress  hands  the  aviation  establish- 
ment a  big  blank  check. 

Until  one  aviation  pressure  group  wins  out 
over  rivals,  the  present  level  of  Inactively 
doubtless  would  continue  money  or  no. 

Offlcl£ils  of  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
which  represents  scheduled  airlines,  began 
rallying  support  for  their  pet  solution  to  the 
airport  problem  in  a  flurry  of  speech-making 
that  began  several  months  ago.  ATA's 
remedy : 

Form  a  government  corporation  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation;  fund  it  at  $2 
billion;  let  that  corporation  loan  money  for 
the  construction  of  airports,  or  let  It  guaran- 
tee for  40  years  the  borrowing  of  local  com- 
munities; empower  the  corporation  to  "con- 
struct and  operate"  its  own  airports  when  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  sees  need  for 
them. 

Thus  far.  give  the  airlines  "A"  on  tactics. 
The  "government  corporation"  is  known  to 
have  been  recommended  by  a  high-level  task 
force  appointed  by  President  Johnson  late 
last  year,  although  the  full  report  Is  still 
secret.  Co-chairmen  of  the  task  force  were 
Transportation  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  and  CAB 
Chairman  Charles  Murphy,  and  no  other  men 
have  greater  influence  over  the  airlines'  des- 
tiny. 

Lodged  In  the  airlines  ointment,  however, 
are  two  large  flies. 

Representing  proprietors  of  the  big  hub 
airports,  which  account  for  64  per  cent  of  all 
airline  passenger  traffic  Is  the  Airport  Oper- 
ators Council,  which  Is  unbending  In  Its  op- 
position to  airports  built  and  run  by  the  gov- 
ernment outside  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
The  other  is  the  general  aviation  lobby.  If 
light  plane  Interests  get  their  way.  the 
exlsUng  $75  mllllon-a-year  Federal  ald-to- 
alrporta  program  would  be  drastically  ex- 
panded. Under  it,  money  is  given,  not  lent. 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  said 
recently  that  because  of  "untimely  wrang- 
ling between  various  segments  of  the  avia- 
tion industry"  the  White  House  might  never 
release  the  Boyd-Murphy  report,  which  it  re- 
ceived on  May  1. 

Secretary  Boyd  said  this  month  that  big 
hub  airports  should  be  self-supporting. 
How?  By  levying  a  head  tax  of  $1  to  $2  on 
passengers,  by  charging  concessionaires  more, 
and,  presumably,  by  charging  the  airlines 
more  to  use  the  runways. 

Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.)  In- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  the  Boyd-Murphy 
report  In  an  attempt  to  blast  It  from  the 
White  House. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  not 
expected  to  come  forth  with  plans  to  break 
the  airport  deadlock  \intll  next  year.  UntU 
then.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  the 
avlaUon  establishment  will  continue  Its  in- 
ternal bickering  while  the  planes  and  pas- 
sengers queue  up. 


AIRPORT  CONGESTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  riots 
in  our  cities,  one  has  to  admit  that  it's 
very  easy  to  overlook  other  pressing,  but 
less-dramatic  problems.  One  such  prob- 
lem is  airport  congestion.  It  Is  already  a 
m&jor  problem.  It  will  become  a  gigantic 
problem  by  the  early  1970's  if  we  do  not 
take  steps  today  to  deal  sensibly  with  the 
inevitable  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Other  Senators  and  I  have  introduced 
proposed  legislation  intended  to  get  at 
various  aspects  of  this  problem.  Hope- 
fully, Congress  will  take  favorable  action 
in  the  near  future. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
this  should  be  an  area  of  concern  not 
simply  for  Congress,  but  for  everyone 
connected  with  air  travel  and  the  avia- 


tion Industry:  from  the  passenger  to  the 
airline  president,  from  the  airport  man- 
ager to  the  city  mayor. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection,  I 
was  impressed  with  an  editorial  by  Jo- 
seph G.  Mason,  editor,  Airport  Services 
Management,  August  1967.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

EDrroRiAi 

(By  Joseph  G.  Mason) 
Drop  a  pebble  Into  a  quiet  pond  and  the 
ripples  win  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 
When  the  first  Jumbo  Jet  on  scheduled  service 
drops  onto  the  first  U.S.  airport.  The  same 
wave  action  Is  going  to  take  place.  The  rip- 
ples win  be  felt  throughout  the  airport  In- 
dustry. 

This  Is  a  possibly  obtuse  way  of  saying 
that  no  matter  where  your  airport  Is,  or  how 
big  It  Is  today,  comes  1970  and  you  will  find 
yourself  feeling  the  effects  of  the  Boeing  747. 
We  realize  that  the  FAA,  and  even  some 
alrUne  managers,  are  predicting  747  traffic 
for  only  about  25  airports.  We'll  go  along  with 
that  for  now  and  agree;  a  maximum  of  25 
airports  for  747  operations  through  1972. 
But  .  .  .  where  wlU  the  720's  and  DC-8's  go 
then? 

And  where  will  the  727's  and  DC-9's  and 
the  new  737's  start  getting  their  business? 

The  answer,  of  course,  Is  that  they  wlU 
become  the  ripples  spreading  out  to  smaller 
airports  and  cities.  (One  at  least  quasi-offi- 
cial prediction:  there  are  157  airports  receiv- 
ing Jet  service  today.  By  1970,  346  wUl  have 
Jets  )  And  because  the  smaller  cities  may  not 
generate  enough  traffic  by  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  Jet  services,  the  air  taxi  business 
could  suddenly  get  profitable  for  even  a  grass 
strip  airport  operator. 

What  this  adds  up  to,  of  course.  Is  that  no 
airport,  any  place  In  the  country,  can  ex- 
pect to  be  Ignored  once  the  alrUnes  begin  the 
drive  to  put  paying  customers  Into  the  seats 
they  will  have  avaUable  In  1970.  Therefore 
no  airport  manager  or  operator  can  afford  to 
sit  complacently  by  now  whUe  the  future  of 
the  national  airport  system  Is  being  deter- 
mined. He  can't  teU  himself,  "That's  not  my 
problem."  If  it  Isn't  now,  It  soon  will  be. 

(We  respectfully  suggest  that  U  you  are 
not  now  a  reader  of  Ken  Hoyt's  Washington 
column  m  ASM,  you  become  one  starting 
with  this  Issue.  Ken  Is,  In  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  very  few  men  In  Washington  who 
really  understands  the  airport  situation  In 
aU  its  ramifications  .  .  .  and  he  reports  it 
that  way.) 

IncidentaUy,  the  reason  we  put  a  termina- 
tion date  of  1972  on  the  "25  airports"  figure 
Is  that  by  then  deliveries  of  Jimabos  should  be 
coming  along  to  the  point  where  airlines 
will  want  to  extend  the  service  Into  other 
cities  which  will  then  be  generating  the 
traffic  to  support  the  bigger  planes.  And  an- 
other pebble  wlU  hit  the  pond.  We  can't  cut 
out  on  the  747  without  at  least  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  recent  Boeing  announce- 
ment that  suddenly  the  plane  is  going  to  be 
30.000  poimds  heavier  than  was  first  an- 
noujnced.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
airlines  want  additional  features  that  will 
run  up  the  weight.  Considering  that  Boeing 
has  made  one  or  two  Jets  for  airlines  before, 
we  can't  help  but  wonder  how  the  original 
calculations  could  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  such  Items  as  gallles  and  Inflight 
entertainment  equipment — specifically  men- 
tioned as  weight  adders. 

To  compensate  for  the  extra  weight,  how- 
ever, they  also  announced  a  beefing  up  of 
the  JT9D  engines  to  43,500  lbs.  thrust  (each, 
that  is) . 

The  present  727  uses  three  JT8I>-9*8  with 
14,500  lbs.  thrust  each — a  total  of  43,500  lbs. 
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at  hot  jet  blast  concentrated  In  the  tall  of 
the  aircraft.  Most  experts  are  agreed  that 
It  is  this  walloping  blast  on  take-off  rotation 
that  Is  <iemo11»h<"g  runways  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Now  let's  see  .  .  .  the  747  will  have  four 
engines,  each  delivering  43,500  lbs.  thrust .  . . 


UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  BLOW 
WHISTLE  ON  CASTRO  REGIME'S 
FORCED       LABOR       PRACTICES — 

cxxrv 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  Senate's  failure  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom 
of  Association,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery,  the  United 
States  is  absolutely  powerless  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  any  country  which  Is  a 
party  to  these  conventions  and  is  violat- 
ing any  of  their  provisions. 

A  sad  and  glaring  example  of  U.S.  Im- 
potence to  act  is  presented  by  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  forced  labor  in  Cuba. 

cniba  is  a  party  to  the  Convention  on 
Forced  Labor:  the  United  States  is  not. 
So  the  United  States  is  thereby  deprived 
of  the  legal  authority  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  forced  labor  in  Cuba. 

It  is  authoritatively  reported  that 
there  are  almost  70,000  political  prison- 
ers doing  backbreaking  labor  in  Cuba. 

Whether  they  be  euphemistically  titled 
"Rehabilitation  Camps"  or  "Farms,"  the 
practice  remains  the  same:  men  and 
women  are  forced  to  toil  from  sunrise 
to  sundown,  to  exist  under  the  most 
primitive  conditions. 

The  breakdown  of  prisoners  on  a  pro- 
vince by  province  basis  is  as  follows: 

Plnar  del  Rio. —     7,330 

Havana   11,549 

MaUnzas 3,980 

Las  Villas 4,  760 

Camaguey    3,400 

Onente 11,498 

Subtotal   42,516 

In  addition  to  these  people,  the  Castro 
regime  has  inaugurated  a  pseudomilitary 
form  of  forced  labor  called  the  UMAP — 
military  unit  for  aid  to  production. 

While  "oflacially"  these  persons  are 
part  of  the  Army,  they  receive  no  mili- 
tary training,  and  are  simply  forced  to 
do  backbreaking  farm  labor  under  the 
charade  of  military  orders.  At  present, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  27,000  Cubans 
subjected  to  this  form  of  forced  labor. 

Mr.  President,  these  cruel  and  dehu- 
manizing practices  go  on  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores.  But  the  United  States 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  The  United 
States  has  never  ratified  the  Convention 
on  Forced  Labor. 

For  the  sake  of  these  70,000  Cuban 
men  and  women — victims  of  forced 
labor — and  for  the  sake  of  millions  of 
others  throughout  the  world,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  Convention  on  Forced  labor. 

Let  the  United  States  once  again  as- 
sume its  rightful  position  as  leader  of  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  human  rights  by 
ratifying  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery. 


TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  HOSTESS 
TRAINING  FACILITY,  OVERLAND 
PARK,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Trans 
World  Airlines  will  locate  the  world's 
most  advanced  airline  hostess  training 
facility  in  the  world  in  suburban  Over- 
land Park,  Kans.,  near  Kansas  City. 

The  training  center  will  be  a  campus- 
type  facility  and  will  utilize  34  acres  in 
a  residential  area  of  Overland  Park.  The 
estimated  cost  has  now  been  set  at  $10 
million. 

The  center  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  1969  and  will  have  facilities  to 
train  up  to  4,000  flight  attendants  a 
year.  A  staff  of  about  100  persons  will 
be  required  to  train  the  girls. 

The  center  will  have  all  the  facilities 
normally  found  on  a  college  campus.  In 
addition  to  classrooms,  cabin  trainers, 
and  audiovisual  training  equipment 
there  will  be  residence  halls,  diningroom, 
recreational  facilities,  and  an  audito- 
rium. 

Financing  for  the  project  was  made 
possible  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
Overland  Park  City  Council  in  agreeing 
to  issue  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  am  proud  of  this  expression  of  con- 
fidence in  Overland  Park  and  In  Kan- 
sas, and  I  believe  the  citizens  and  leaders 
of  Overland  Park  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  fine  job  they  did  in  present- 
ing to  the  management  of  TWA  the  ad- 
vantage of  locating  tills  facility  in 
Kansas. 

I  know  that  the  TWA  employees  and 
trainees  will  find  the  people  of  Kansas 
to  be  as  warm  and  friendly  as  I  have.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Overland  Park 
will  make  them  feel  welcome  and  that 
those  who  will  train  in  this  wonderful 
facility  will  enjoy  their  stay  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  published  in 
Kansas  City  papers,  which  describe  in 
more  detail  the  facility,  its  importance, 
and  the  fine  job  done  by  the  citizens  of 
Overland  Park,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  20,  19671 
Big  TWA  Project  Hebe — Airi.ink  Announces 

Plans    for    Multimillion-Doixab    Puoht 

Hostess-Training  Academy  on  a  34-Ac«x 

SITE    at    U.S.    50    AND    LaMAB    IN    OVEKLAND 

Park — Ready   in    1969 — Center   Will   Ac- 
commodate 4.000  Attendants  a  Year 

(By  Bart  Everett) 
Plans    for    a    multimillion-dollar    hostess 
training    academy    in    Overland    Park    were 
unfolded  today  by  Trans  World  Airlines. 

Charles  C.  'nillnghast,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
airline,  said  the  plans  reaffirmed  T.W.A.'s 
faith  In  Greater  Kansas  City  as  the  center 
of  future  aviation  growth  and  expansion. 

The  new  academy,  planned  for  occupancy 
In  1969,  will  have  facilities  for  training  up- 
ward of  4,000  flight  attendants  a  year,  TIU- 
Inghast  said. 

A    34-ACRE   CAMPTTS 

"This  new  facility  will  be  the  flnest  hos- 
tess training  center  in  the  world,"  Tllllnghast 
said.  "Located  on  a  34-acre  campus.  It  will 
combine  on  one  site  everything  needed  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness  In  training, 
while  making  living  conditions  for  these 
young  women  as  pleasant  as  possible." 

In  earlier  plans,  the  hostess  training  facil- 
ity had  been  Included  as  a  tenant  in  a  new 


T.W_A.  office  building  still  under  study  for 
the  Kansas  City  area.  Also  under  study  by 
the  airline  are  other  expansions.  Including 
one  of  the  world's  largest  airline  hangars  for 
the  SST  and  Jumbo  Jets,  advanced  engine 
overhaul  facilities,  an  automated  cargo  termi- 
nal and  a  worldwide  food  kitchen. 

T.W.A.  last  month  filed  an  agreement  with 
Kansas  City  on  30-year  leases  to  finance  Its 
terminal  facilities  at  M-Cl. 

Duard  W.  Enoch,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Overland 
Park  said  that  in  May  the  Overland  Park 
city  council  had  agreed  to  issue  15  mil- 
lion dollars  in  industrial  revenue  bonds  If 
T.W.A.  was  willing  to  locate  the  facility  there. 
The  council  voted  then  to  draft  a  letter  of 
Intent  to  the  T.W.A.  board  of  directors. 

FORMAL    ACTION    NEEDED 

Enoch  said  the  council  still  would  have  to 
take  formal  action  to  issue  the  bonds.  He  said 
he  had  been  notified  of  the  company's  deci- 
sion this  morning  by  Sen.  Prank  Carlson 
(R-Kans.)  and  by  a  T.W.A.  representative.  No 
mention  of  the  bonds  was  made  by  the 
company  representative,  Enoch  said. 

"Overland  Park  Is  proud,"  Enoch  said,  "to 
extend  Its  hand  In  welcome  to  T.W.A.  I'm 
convinced  that  this  bond  proposal  was  a 
definite  turning  point  in  the  major  progress 
and  development  of  our  city." 

Enoch  said  the  site  for  the  new  facility 
would  have  to  be  rezoned,  but  anticipated 
no  difficulties  in  that  or  other  arrangements 
concerning  the  project. 

The  flight  hostess  academy,  combining  res- 
idences, classroom  and  recreational  facilities, 
will  be  at  Lamar  avenue  and  VB.  50. 

APPRAISED    OTHER    SITES 

The  company  said  the  site  was  selected  as 
best  meeting  its  needs  after  a  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  alternate  sites  In  Kansas  City  as 
well  as  several  other  sites  across  the  country, 
including  some  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Present  hostess  training  space  in  the  Jack 
Prye  International  Training  center.  Thir- 
teenth street  and  Baltimore  avenue,  will  be 
utilized  for  the  expanded  requirements  of 
flight  officer  training. 

In  the  announcement  today,  Tllllnghast 
pointed  out  that  T.W.A.  employees  In  Kan- 
sas City  now  numbers  nearly  10,000,  an  In- 
crease of  50  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years. 
The  airline's  payroll  In  Kansas  City  last  year 
was  ne.irly  73  million  dollars,  a  Jump  of  al- 
most 10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
Tllllnghast  said. 

Architectural  studies  for  the  hostess  acad- 
emy have  been  completed  and  construction 
contracts  will  be  awarded  shortly.  Tllllng- 
hast said. 

At  present,  the  hostess  quarters  are  sepa- 
rate from  their  classrooms  at  the  Jack  Prye 
training  center.  About  1,200  new  hostesses 
win  be  trained  there  this  year. 

FEATURES   OF    FACILITT 

Main  features  of  the  new  hostess  facility 
Include : 

Residences:  Three  2-story  residence  build- 
ings, each  Including  quarters  for  a  residence 
supervisor,  a  central  living  room  with  fire- 
place, several  study  rooms,  and  100  two-per- 
son units  with  dressing  room,  and  a  bath 
shared  by  every  two  units. 

Training  facilities:  Cleissrooms,  cabin 
trainers,  training  staff  offices.  aU  to  be  In  a 
separate  building  close  to  the  residences; 
Thirty  20-student  classrooms  to  be  equipped 
with  the  most  advanced  audio-visual  train- 
ing equipment,  including  a  rear  projection 
screen,  video  tape  monitor  and  i-esponders: 
also  groomlng-instructlon  rooms  equipped 
with  video  tape  recording  equipment. 

Administration-recreation:  Visitor's  lobby, 
offices  and  various  support  functions,  all  to 
be  in  a  separate  building;  dining  facilities 
capable  of  serving  the  entire  student  body 
and  staff  in  one  hour;  beauty  parlor  and 
sauna  bath;  300-seat  auditorium. 

Outdoor  recreation  facilities:  Large  swim- 
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XBlng  pool,  designed  to  be  enclosed  for  use 
U  tbe  winter,  but  open  In  the  summer; 
p  tch  and  putt  golf  course;  tennis  and  voUey- 
bi  .11  courts. 

Tllllngbast  said  the  completed  facility 
w  >uld  have  a  campiis  atmosphere. 

"What  we  want  to  create,"  he  said,  "is  the 
«]  Qbience  of  a  fine  college,  a  campus  setting, 
h  >meUke  residential  quarters  with  privacy 
a:  id  comfort,  ample  rerceatlonal  facilities 
o)  i-slte,  and  convenience  to  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

"Overland  Park  met  these  requirements 
U  r  the  desired  close-in  suburban  residential 
ei  ivlronment." 

Sen.  Prank  Carlson  of  Kansas  today  said 
h>  Is  "deUghted"  that  Overland  Park  has 
b  «n  selected  by  Trans  World  Airlines  as  a 
Bl  :e  for  a  hostess  training  center. 

"T.W-A.  Is  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
al  rllnes  and  the  presence  of  one  of  Its  major 
ftcUltlea  In  Overland  Park  Is  a  further  ex- 
p  Lnalon  of  T.WA.'s  operations  In  the  Kansas 
C  ty  area,"  the  senator  said. 

"The  decision  wUl  be  of  significant  bene- 
fl ;  to  T.VfA.  and  to  Overland  Park. 

"I  have  found  the  people  in  Overland 
P  Lrk  and  the  surrounding  areas  to  be  very 
wu'm  and  friendly.  I  know  that  T.W_A.  em- 
p  oyees  living  in  the  area  will  feel  welcome 
a  Id  those  who  will  train  in  this  wonderful 
fi  dllty  will  enjoy  their  stay  in  Kansas." 

Sen.  James  Pearson,  a  member  of  the  avia- 
t  on  subcommittee  of  the  commerce  com- 
n  ittee,  said,  "I  Join  In  welcoming  T.W.A.'8 
d  »cislon  to  locate  its  new  flight  hostess  acad- 
e  ny  in  Overland  Park. 

"The  academy  will  be  an  economic  stimu- 
li nt  to  the  area  and  based  on  the  plans  I 
bive  seen  it  will  be  a  physically  attractive 
a  Idltlon  to  the  community. 

"The    fact    that    T.WA.    reviewed    many 

0  ther  possible  sites  before  selecting  Overland 
C  uk  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  state  and  to  the 
c  >mmunlty." 

Rep.  Larry  Whin,  Jr.,  of  Leewood,  whose 
t  ilrd  ira.n«u»  congressional  district  encom- 

1  asses  Overland  Park  said  he  is  "pleased, 
g  ratified  and  happy"  at  the  decision  of 
T  .W.A. 

"This  facility  certainly  will  be  a  fine  addl- 
t  :on  to  rapidly  growing  Northeast  Johnson 
(  ounty,"  Winn  said. 

"This  is  an  Indication  of  the  confidence 
'  '.W-A.  has  In  the  future  potential  of  the 
{ rea." 

Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times.  July  21,  1967] 

(  tVZKUAND    PABK    PCTTS    FzNE    FEATHEX    IK    HaT 

WrTH  Riven  UK  Bonds 
For  a  city  that  has  not  Issued  industrial 
I  evenue  bonds.  Overland  Park  has  made  a 
I  Ignlflcant  mark  In  being  chosen  to  use  them 
lar  the  construction  of  a  Trans  World  Alr- 
1  Ines  hostess  training  academy. 

The  announcement  yesterday  by  T.W_A  to 
1  ocate  the  multimillion-dollar  facility  at  VS. 
J  0  and  Lamar  avenue  followed  by  less  than 
1  wo  months  the  city's  offer  to  issue  the  first 
1  londs  In  its  7-year  history. 

Donald  E.  Pipes,  city  manager,  said  the 
;  -million-dollar  Issue  planned  would  equal 
I  r  surpass   the   largest  issue   in  Kansas. 

Mayor  Duard  W.  Enoch,  Jr.,  said  last  night 

:  ie  had  heard  no  mention  of  the  use  of  the 

I  K)nds  by  the  airline,   but  Ray  P.   Moeeley, 

:  tresldent  of  Moseley  &  Co.,  agents  for  the 

i4-acre    site,    said    It    appeared    the    airline 

vould  accept  the  bond  offer. 

"These  things  aren't  final."  Moseley  said, 
'but  it  appears  we  will  buy  the  land  for 
ibout  1  million  dollars,  convey  the  property 
to  the  city  for  the  purchasing  price,  construct 
;he  training  center  and  then  negotiate  a 
ong-term  lease  with  T.W-A. 

"This  is  really  a  beautiful  site  for  the 
icademy.  It's  In  a  quiet  subvirban  area,  but 
itlU  within  short  distance  of  shopping  areas 
ror  the  girls." 


The  center  wUl  combine  living  quarters  for 
600  women,  along  with  classrooms  sufficient 
to  train  about  4,000  persons  a  year,  company 
spokesman  said  yesterday. 

The  city  voted  May  1  to  draft  a  letter  of 
Intent  to  T.W.A.  to  issue  IS-million-doUars 
In  bonds  to  finance  the  training  academy 
and  a  lO-million-dollar  office  building. 

John  Taylor  III,  vice-president  of  Moseley 
&  Co.,  who  handled  negotiations  with  T.W.A., 
said  several  sites  in  the  area  were  being  con- 
sidered for  the  hostess  center,  but  the  U.S. 
50  and  Lamar  location  was  given  precedence 
by  the  bonds. 

"T.W.A.  was  looking  for  a  permanent  site 
for  Us  hostess  training  center"  Taylor  said. 
"We  knew  this  and  thought  we'd  like  to  keep 
them  In  Kansas  City.  We  were  familiar  with 
this  site  and  felt  it  would  give  the  type  of 
environment  they  were  seeking. 

"By  putting  the  land  together  with  the 
money  situation,  it  worked  out  very  well." 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  22,  1967] 
A  Pine  TWA  Campus  To  Keep  Passengers 

Happy 
The  decision  of  Trans  World  Airlines  to 
place  its  new  hostess  training  center  In  Over- 
land Park  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
this  metropolitan  area,  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  economics  and  prestige.  It  was 
known  that  San  Francisco,  Phoenix  and  per- 
haps other  cities  were  actively  seeking  this 
facility.  But  as  far  as  T.W.A.  Is  concerned,  the 
advantages  of  a  Kansas  City  site  outweigh 
the  lure  of  the  sea  and  the  winter  sun. 

In  dollars  alone,  the  oenter  will  be  Impor- 
tant. The  projected  campus  will  represent  an 
Immediate  Investment  of  from  5  to  10  mil- 
lion dollars.  A  staff  of  about  100  will  train 
approximately  4.000  girls  a  year.  Food,  sup- 
plies and  many  other  necessities  will  be  re- 
quired. 

T.W.A.  was  looking  for  a  site  in  a  fine  resi- 
dential area,  with  convenient  shopping,  easy 
access  to  dovimtown,  and  a  green,  pleasant 
setting.  The  34  acres  in  Overland  Park  should 
provide  all  of  the  requirements  for  creating  a 
campus  patterned  after  the  exclusive  girls' 
schools  of  the  nation.  That's  the  aim  of  the 
airline  and  we  see  no  reason  why  It  won't  be- 
come a  reality. 

Again  T.W.A.  has  shown  Its  confidence  in 
the  Kanaas  City  area,  as  it  continues  to  clus- 
ter and  expand  Its  world-wide  facilities  here. 
The  commitment  at  Mid-Continent  Interna- 
tional airport  Is  being  stepped  up  and  there 
Is  still  talk  of  a  major  T.W.A.  office  building. 
On  a  lighter  note,  the  new  hostess  center 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fetching  indus- 
tries any  city  could  acquire.  The  airline 
recruits  its  hostesses  on  an  International 
basis  and,  while  the  girls  are  predominantly 
American,  many  do  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Cities  like  to  brag  about  having  the  most 
beautiful  girls  In  the  world.  The  new  campus 
In  Overland  Park  should  be  a  decorative  ad- 
dition to  the  Kansas  City  scene  in  more  ways 
than  just  handsome  new  buildings. 


our  country  so  that  they  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. The  Texas  State  Historical  Survey 
Committee  In  Austin  has  recognized  the 
scientific  and  historical  significance  of 
these  dinosaur  tracks  and  the  Importance 
of  efforts  to  preserve  them.  The  commit- 
tee has  passed  a  resolution  enthusiasti- 
cally supporting  my  bill  to  create  a 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  at  Glen 
Rose,  and  the  companion  bills  of  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Poage  and  Jim  Wright. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Sur- 
vey Committee  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  several  million  years  ago  the 
Trachodon  and  Brontosaurus  Dinosaurs 
traversed  Texas,  leaving  tracks  in  mud  which 
has  hardened  into  limestone,  and 

Whereas,  about  30  of  these  tracks  have 
been  discovered  on  the  Paluxy  River  in 
Somervell   County,   and 

Whereas,  these  prehistoric  tracks  may  be 
destroyed  forever  If  they  are  not  properly 
protected,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Congressman  Bob  Poage  and  Congressman 
Jim  Wright  have  Introduced  bills  In  the 
National  Congress  that  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Dinosaur  Trail  Na- 
tional Monument,  and 

Whereas,  this  blU,  if  passed,  would  properly 
protect.  Interpret  and  preserve  these  pre- 
historic dinosaur  tracks  for  the  benefit  erf 
this  and  succeeding  generations;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee  hereby  endorses  these 
bills,  sending  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Texas  Congressional  Delegation  urging  their 
support  of  this  measure. 

Done  at  Austin,  Texas,  this  28th  day  of 
February,  1967,  A.D. 

Crables  R.  Woodbubk, 

President. 
Truitt  Latimeb, 

Executive  Director. 


TEXAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 
COMMITTEE  SUPPORTS  S.  1113, 
NATIONAL  DINOSAUR  TRACKS 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  in- 
teresting dinosaur  tracks  in  America 
are  those  left  in  the  limestone  of  the 
Paluxy  River  valley  In  central  Texas.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  S.  1113  to  Insure 
that  these  Invaluable  prehistoric  tracks 
will  be  properly  protected  by  the  creation 
of  a  Dinosaur  National  Monument  near 
Glen  Rose,  Tex.  It  Is  vital  to  maintain 
these  rare  vestiges  of  the  distant  past  of 


A    WAR    CASUALTY    AFFECTING    10 
MILLION  AMERICANS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  obvious  that  one  of  the  tragic 
results  of  the  folly  of  our  military  en- 
gagement in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  erosion 
of  our  much-needed  domestic  programs. 
Among  these,  of  course,  are  the  Great 
Society,  slum  clearance,  and  other  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  blight  of  our  cities 
and  to  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  ghettos,  from  which  came  the  tragic 
explosions  that  have  marred  this  summer 
In  scores  of  our  great  cities,  and  left  en- 
during scars,  physically  and  spiritually. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  one  major 
area  of  domestic  concern  are  well  set 
forth  in  a  meaningful  article  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  August  20,  under  the 
heading  "The  Negro's  Hopes  Are  a  War 
Casualty"  and  with  a  subhead  "  'Great 
Society'  That  Might  Have  Lifted  Him 
Out  of  Ghetto  Has  Been  Relegated  by 
Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Xhe  Negro's  Hopes  Are  a  War  Casualty — 

"Great  Socutt"  That  Might  Have  liTPrED 

Hiu  Ottt  or  Ghktto  Has  Been  Relegated 

BT   VirrNAM 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

However  much  the  Negro  riots  this  sum- 
mer have  demonstrated  our  failure  to  make 
ova  racial  policy  work,  the  American  people 
are  quite  unable  to  turn  around  and  adopt  a 
radically  different  policy.  The  American  pre- 
dicament Is  unique. 

All  the  known  "solutions"  which  have  been 
applied  elsewhere  to  racial  conflicts  are  fore- 
closed. There  Is  no  alternative  to  continuing 
to  work  for  as  much  peace  and  harmony  as 
possible  on  American  territory  between  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  races  cannot  separate.  There  can  be 
no  exodus  of  the  Negroes  to  a  land  of  their 
own.  They  cannot  go  elsewhere.  They  cannot 
separate  on  American  territory  by  some  form 
of  apartheid  as  in  South  Africa.  The  Negroes 
will  not  tolerate  and  the  whites  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  brutality  of  a  racial 
separation. 

The  Negroes  cannot  seize,  let  us  say,  Mis- 
sissippi and  secede  from  the  United  States 
In  order  to  establish  a  coiintry  of  their  own. 
The  suggestion  Is  unthinkable.  There  Is 
nothing  left  for  us  all  but  to  go  on  living 
together,  trying  to  make  the  relationship  as 
decent  and  tolerable  as  possible. 

AN    unacceptable    GAP 

The  American  belief  In  the  gradual  har- 
monization of  the  races  Is  no  doubt  optimis- 
tic and  Idealistic  when  it  is  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  ugly  realities.  But  It  Is  the  only  gen- 
eral vision  of  the  future  that,  given  American 
geography  and  history,  Americans  can  allow 
themselves.  Any  other  course  means  Inces- 
sant smoldering  violence  and  hatred. 

The  critical  difficulty  Is  that  all  serious  ef- 
forts to  advance  toward  racial  harmony  take 
a  long-time  to  achieve  results  and  they  are 
very  costly.  The  grievances  and  complaints 
of  the  young  Negroes  are,  however,  immedi- 
ate and  urgent.  They  will  not  wait  for  their 
grandchildren  to  enjoy  the  solutions  of  their 
problems. 

This  Is  the  ominous  gap  In  which  the  riots 
are  kindled.  The  older  generation  of  Negro 
and  white  leaders  has  learned  to  accept  the 
gap.  It  has  learned  to  live  on  promises,  on 
small  tokens  and  samples,  of  better  things 
to  come.  For  the  present,  these  older  and 
more  patient  Negroes  are  not  listened  to  by 
the  new  generation. 

The  core  of  the  problem  Is  how  to  create 
a  new  generation  of  Negro  leaders  whom  the 
young  Negroes  will  follow  and  with  whom  the 
white  establishment  In  American  society  can 
live  and  work.  For  the  irreconcllables  Uke 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  who  consider  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  white  majority,  there 
is  no  future  except  in  jail  or  in  exile.  For  in 
any  test  of  strength  and  violence,  they  would 
certainly  be  crushed,  and  If  they  Insist  on 
putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  they  have 
no  prospect  whatsoever  of  prevailing. 

The  power  of  the  white  community  Is  so 
overwhelmingly  superior  that  the  security  of 
the  blacks  lie,  in  the  last  analysis,  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  whites  not  to  let  the  con- 
flict go  to  extreme  limits.  The  disparity  in 
strength  is  such  that  it  is  absurb  for  Stokely 
Carmlchael   to  think   of  a  race  war. 

A    GENERAL    UPLITTING 

The  question  is  whether  and  how  the  white 
community  can  be  Induced  to  pay  the  costs, 
financially  and  also  human,  of  the  reform 
and  reconstruction  which  might  at  last  as- 
suage the  grievances  of  the  Negroes.  My  own 
view  Is  a  tough-minded  one. 

As  long  as  the  advance  of  the  Negro  Is  pre- 
sented as  a  form  of  white  philanthropy — 
the  white  majority  making  sacrifices  to  up- 
lift the  Negro  minority — nothing  on  the  scale 
needed  will  be  practical  politics.  The  uplift- 
ing of  the  Negro  cannot  be  accomplished  as 


a  pro-Negro  enterprise.  Large  communities  of 
men  are  not  that  generous  and  unselfish. 

The  fiwivance  of  the  Negro  must  be  part  of 
a  much  greater  and  more  general  effort  to 
uplift  the  whole  community,  carrying  the 
Negro  minority  with  It  In  the  enterprise.  In 
the  current  jargon,  we  can  uplift  the  Negro 
only  In  the  process  of  creating  the  Great 
Society. 

We  can  do  little  for  the  Negro  If  we  do  not 
absorb  his  grievances  In  the  greater  needs  of 
the  whole  community.  Unless  the  whites 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  their  own  advance- 
ment. In  making  the  dtles  livable,  they  will 
respond  reluctantly  to  the  costs  of  helping 
the  Negro  minority. 

This  comes  down  to  saying  that  the  racial 
problem  is  manageable,  I  do  not  say  soluble, 
In  situations  which  come  about  only  now  and 
then,  not  ctften,  In  the  life  of  a  nation. 
There  must  be  an  overwhelming  desire  and 
intention  among  the  active  people  to  reform 
and  reconstruct  their  own  social  order.  The 
hope  of  the  Negro  people  Is  to  participate  in 
such  a  general  movement.  There  Is,  in  my 
view,  no  hope  for  them  as  a  sepexate  minority 
who  are  to  be  accorded  separate  and  special 
measures  of  reUef  and  uplift. 

CONTRADICTING     COMMITMENT8 

A  general  movement  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction can  exist  only  If  Its  objectives  are 
the  main  preoccupation  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  Nation.  In  1964,  It  was  conceivable, 
indeed  possible,  that  the  Great  Society  would 
become  the  main  American  preoccupation  for 
a  generation  to  come.  It  has  not  been  the 
American  preoccupation  ever  since  President 
Johnson  decided  that  he  had  to  wage  war 
In  Asia. 

For  it  Is  Impossible  to  expect  a  people  to 
be  preoccupied  at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
two  diametrically  opposite  and  contradicting 
commitments:  with  a  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  with  the  rebuilding  of  their 
own  society  at  home. 

Once  the  President  chose  to  believe  that 
he  had  to  prevail  In  a  war  of  attrition  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  the  Great  Society  lost  Its 
momentum  and  its  soul  and  became  nothing 
more  than  a  complex  series  of  political  hand, 
outs  to  the  poor.  The  hope  of  Negro  partici- 
pation In  the  creation  of  a  new  American 
social  order  was  lost. 

President  Johnson  keeps  on  saying  that  the 
United  States  is  big  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  Great  Society  at  home. 
More  than  anything  else,  this  reveals  Lyndon 
Johnson's  lack  of  knowledge  of  war  and  his 
lack  of  wisdom  in  deaUng  with  It.  His  willing- 
ness to  believe  that  a  democracy  can  have  two 
overwhelming  preoccupations  at  the  same 
time  is  the  mark  of  an  amateur. 

It  is  the  view  of  a  man  who  does  not 
realize,  because  he  has  never  himself  felt  it, 
the  absorbing  preoccupation  of  war.  He  does 
not  understand  that  when  the  Issues  are  life 
and  death,  victory  and  defeat,  everything  else 
becomes  pale  and  Irrelevant  and  unimpor- 
tant. Some  of  the  measures  for  the  Great 
Society  are  still  on  the  White  House  list  of 
desirable  legislation.  But  with  half  a  million 
men  fighting  in  Asia,  nobody  really  cares,  or 
can  care  about,  what  life  Is  like  In  a  Detroit 
slum. 

AN  EXCUSE  FOR  REACTION 

Moreover,  the  people  who  do  not  feel  the 
need  for  reform  or  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  Justice  and  reason  In  the  claims  of  the 
Great  Society  now  have  a  legitimate  reason 
for  stopping  the  reforms  and  even  reversing 
them. 

President  Johnson  is  much  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  that  because  he  has  adopted  the  Gold- 
water  war  policy,  the  Goldwater  faction  will 
support  the  Great  Society.  Nor  can  he  con- 
vince the  predominant  and  bewildered  major- 
ity of  our  people  that  the  90th  Congress  is 
wicked  because  it  puts  the  war  ahead  of 
everything  else. 


In  a  word,  therefore,  the  Negro  grievances 
cannot  be  assuaged  by  a  policy  of  white 
philanthropy,  of  white  sacrifices  to  uplift  the 
Negro.  The  only  way  forward  Is  to  make  the 
advance  of  the  Negro  a  part  of  the  general 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  and  deal  with  the 
needs  of  our  great  urban  centers. 

But  this  undertaking,  though  It  U  a  noble 
and  Inspiring  one,  Is  possible  only  If  It  be- 
comes the  main  preoccupation  of  the  whole 
Nation.  And  that  is  impcMslble  while  the  Na- 
tion Is  distracted  and  preoccupied  by  a  for- 
eign war  It  does  not  understand  and  does 
not  believe  In. 


NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  comments  favorably 
upon  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Peoxmire]  regarding 
our  national  priorities.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  that  our  expenditures  for 
space  exploration  would  be  far  more 
wisely  used  tf  applied  to  improve  a  rather 
miserable  earthly  environment  which 
grows  worse  dally.  If  we  do  not  soon  re- 
store a  better  balance  In  the  use  of  our 
resources,  the  moon  may  be  our  only 
refuge  from  polluted  streams  and  air  and 
other  consequences  of  too  little  attention 
to  our  domestic  problems. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
E':  follows : 

A  Question  or  PEioRrnES 

Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a 
clear  call  to  cut  spending  on  space  explora- 
tion. He  believes  the  $4.9  billion  authorUsa- 
tlon  just  approved  by  Congress  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  is  too  much  when  weighed 
against  the  needs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
problems  of  urban  ghettoes,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  10  p>ercent  surtax. 

It  is  time  to  establish  a  set  of  priorities. 
Proxmlre  believes.  He  proposed  that  the 
budget  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmlnlEtraUon,  already  trimmed  back 
from  the  administration's  $5.1  billion  re- 
quest, be  reduced  another  $425  million. 

Without  accepting  the  senator's  figure,  we 
believe  he  Is  well  Justified  in  demanding  a  re- 
examination of  which  national  goals  come 
first.  No  matter  how  much  the  scientists  and 
aerospace  industries  talk  about  "technologi- 
cal fallout"  and  enlargement  of  our  horizons, 
the  space  program  has  its  roots  largely  in 
propaganda.  It  grew  out  of  the  Sputnik  up- 
roar of  1957.  Its  whole  impetus  draws  upon 
the  fear  that  the  Soviets  may  "get  there 
first,"  not  because  this  is  mUltarily  dangerous 
but  because  of  the  propaganda  effect  upon 
other  nations. 

Yet  what  is  the  propaganda  effect  abrond 
of  our  stalemate  in  Vietnam?  Of  our  shock- 
ing ghettoes  and  race  riots  at  home?  Of  the 
richest  nation  in  history,  unable  to  keep 
federal  deficits  under  control? 

It  may  be  that  NASA's  space  program  can- 
not be  trimmed  $425  million  more  without 
creating  fatal  bottlenecks  along  the  way. 
But  we  think  the  administration  ought  to  go 
back  and  have  another  look  before  the  actual 
appropriation  bUl  comes  up  for  a  vote.  The 
present  NASA  budget  was  drawn  up  many 
months  ago,  before  this  siimmer's  cata- 
■trophlc  rioting  and  military  escalation  and 
threatened  $29  billion  deficit  were  In  the 
picture.  Surely  the  spending  process  is  not  so 
Inflexible  that  the  White  House  cannot  rec- 
ognize that  some  things  are  more  important 
than  beating  the  Soviets  to  the  moon. 
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•RESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES'  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE BILL 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
frleved  and  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
'resident  has  seen  fit  to  veto  H.R.  11089. 
he  bill  which  woiild  have  liberalized  just 
I  little  the  Government  Employees'  Life 
iisurance  Act  of  1954. 

I  am  particularly  unhappy  about  the 
reto  because  I  was  the  sponsor  of  this 
eglslation  in  the  Senate,  through  my  bill, 
3.  271. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  because  the 
reto  message  contained  some  serious  in- 
iccuracies.  which  indicates  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  receiv- 
ng  some  wrong  and  slanted  information. 
For  example,  he  says  that  in  the  past 
10  years  the  life  Insurance  coverage  of 
federal  employees  has  risen  by  75  per- 
:ent.  This  Is  inaccurate.  The  life  Insur- 
fince  law  has  not  been  liberalized  since 
its  enactment  in  1954,  and  the  coverage 
jf  the  Individual  employee  today  is  basi- 
:»lly  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

He  also  says  that  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
*ral  employees  have  risen  75  percent  In 
10  years.  The  wages  of  Federal  and  pos- 
tal employees — and  particularly  those  in 
the  lowest  levels — have  been  raised  only 
36  percent  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  Insurance  biU  would  not  have 
helped  a  single  Federal  or  postal  em- 
ployee. It  would  have  given  just  a  touch 
more  of  security  to  the  widows  and  the 
orphaned  children  the  employees  might 
leave  behind.  The  President  says  the 
bill  would  "syphon  funds  away  from 
Americans  who  need  our  support  much 
more:  children,  the  poor,  the  elderly." 
On  the  contrary,  the  biU  would  have 
given  support  to  Just  those  groups.  I 
can  think  of  few  people  In  our  society 
who  need  and  deserve  our  support  more 
than  the  elderly  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  and  underpaid  postal  em- 
ployees. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  cost  of  the  bill — $61  mil- 
lion— would  come  to  about  $25  for  the 
family  of  each  employee  in  the  Federal 
service.  When  we  are  spending  funds 
lavishly  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  it 
seems  mean  and  unworthy  that  we 
should  deny  such  a  small  sum  to 
those  at  home  who  deserve  our  consider- 
ation the  most. 

There  Is  an  even  more  disturbing  note 
In  the  veto  message  to  which  attention 
should  be  given.  The  President  vetoed 
the  bill  because  It  differed  slightly  from 
his  own  version  of  an  Insurance  bill 
which  had  been  presented  to  us.  He  also 
virtually  promised  to  veto  any  Federal 
and  postal  employee  pay  bin  which  dif- 
fered from  the  small  4.5  percent  Increase 
he  is  advocating.  The  Inference  Is  that 
the  White  House  is  Insisting  that  all 
legislation  concerning  Federal  and  postal 
employees — If  there  is  to  be  hope  for  Its 
approval — must  be  written  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 

If  this  presumption  is  permitted  to  go 
imchallenged,  then  we  shall  have  suf- 
fered a  serious  disintegration  of  the  con- 
stitutional clevage  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 
It  Is  the  f  imctlon  of  Congress  to  write  the 


laws  of  the  land,  not  the  President  and 
his  advisors.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
Congress  to  be  a  subservient  rubber 
stamp  for  the  executive  branch. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  8  years  ago 
today,  August  21,  1959,  Hawaii  became 
the  50th  State  of  the  Union.  In  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  full-fledged 
American  citizenship,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  stressed  not  only  their  qualifica- 
tions for  statehood  but  also  their  future 
role  In  the  Pacific. 

Situated  in  the  hub  of  the  Pacific, 
Hawaii  serves  as  the  crossroads  for  com- 
merce, communications,  transportation, 
and  culture  in  this  vast  region.  Her  use- 
fulness as  the  bridge  between  the  United 
States  and  the  numerous  nations  border- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  many 
Island  groups,  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
as  a  result  of  Hawaii's  attainment  of 
statehood. 

By  happy  coincidence,  President  John- 
son sent  to  the  Congress  today  a  message 
and  a  proposed  resolution  to  establish  a 
joint  commission  to  study  the  future 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands — Micronesia,  Hawaii's  re- 
lationship with  the  trust  territory  has 
grown  very  close  and  friendly  since  Mi- 
cronesia came  under  U.S.  civil  admin- 
istration In  1947.  Hawaii  has  sent  to 
Micronesia  skilled  personnel  In  many 
fields — government,  agriculture,  health, 
education. 

We  of  the  50th  State  are  especially 
proud  of  the  fact  that  of  the  five  high 
conunissioners  appointed  to  head  the 
trust  territory,  two — Frank  E.  MIdklff 
and  the  Incumbent,  William  R.  Nor- 
wood— were  from  Hawaii. 

An  increasing  number  of  Micronesian 
students  are  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  and  the  East- West  Center  there. 
A  team  of  Hawaii  residents  helped  at  the 
Inception  of  the  first  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia in  1965.  Since  then  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  have 
visited  the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii 
to  gain  experience  which  is  assisting 
them  In  their  efforts  toward  self- 
government. 

Two  years  ago.  In  order  to  dramatize 
the  link  between  Hawaii  and  Micronesia, 
I  Introduced  In  this  Chamber  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  eventual  Inclusion  of  the 
trust  territory  In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

On  April  27  this  year,  I  offered  an- 
other resolution,  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  status  of  the  trust  territory 
and  other  Insular  areas  under  U.S.  ad- 
ministration. Through  such  a  committee, 
the  people  of  the  trust  territory  will  be 
aided  In  resolving  the  question  of  their 
political  destiny. 

I  am  happy  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  today  his  proposal  for 
studying  and  assessing  all  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory. I  am  pleased,  because  I  believe  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  will  welcome 
such  a  move.  I  am  personally  gratified, 
because  the  President's  message  brings  to 
the  forefront  the  need  for  the  study — a 
need  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  in  the  past  2  years. 


As  island  neighbors  of  the  Mlcrone- 
sians,  the  people  of  Hawaii  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Micronesians  will  be 
able  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
future  p>olitical  status  they  desire,  just 
as  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  given  that 
opportunity  by  Congress  8  years  ago. 
Both  Congress  and  Hawaii's  people  over- 
whelmingly voted  In  favor  of  statehood. 

On  this  anniversary,  I  extend  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  their  heart- 
felt appreciation  and  "mahalo"  for  all 
the  friends — in  and  out  of  Congress— 
who  joined  to  open  the  way  to  statehood 
for  Hawaii  in  1959. 


THE  COST  IN  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 
OF  UNDEVELOPED  WATERWAYS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  floods 
which  recently  devastated  Fairbanks 
demonstrated  once  again  the  tremendous 
cost  In  life  and  property  that  undevel- 
oped waterways  can  inflict  on  those  liv- 
ing on  their  floodplalns. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  Gruen- 
iNGl  has  pointed  this  out  and  has  told 
us  the  extent  of  the  current  damage: 

An  estimated  15,000  persons  left  homeless; 
Alaska's  second  largest  city  paralyzed;  eco- 
nomic losses  that  could  run  to  $200  million. 

On  top  of  this  Is  the  cost  of  seven  lives 
and  the  enormous  cleanup  job  that  will 
absorb  the  energies  of  Alaskans  for  many 
months. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  of  course,  to 
prevent  the  VEigarles  of  nature  from  in- 
flicting severe  damage  on  the  works  of 
man.  But  the  Alaskan  disaster  Is  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  value  of  natural 
resource  development — an  Issue  with 
which  Congress  is  more  concerned  each 
year. 

Senators  have  heard  me  discuss  before 
the  development  of  the  rivers  of  the 
North,  principally  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  possibility  of  making  unused  water 
available  to  the  thirsty  States  of  our 
West  and  Southwest. 

I  point  out  today  that  such  develop- 
ment could  have  the  very  valuable  sup- 
plementary effect  of  preventing  floods  on 
those  rivers  or  minimizing  the  damage 
they  could  inflict.  Speciflcally,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  concept  known  as  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance— 
NAWAPA  for  short — under  which  some 
15  percent  of  the  surplus  water  of  se- 
lected rivers  of  Alaska  and  northern 
Canada  would  be  diverted  southward  for 
use  by  Canada's  prairie  provinces,  the 
American  West  and  Midwest,  and  pos- 
sibly Mexico. 

NAWAPA  is  still  a  concept;  detailed 
engineering  studies  have  not  been  car- 
ried out.  Nevertheless,  It  appears  that 
the  proposed  Impoundment  of  water 
would  have  been  of  great  help  to  Alaska 
when  the  recent  rains  began  to  pour 
down.  It  appears  that  the  projected 
Cathedral  Rapids  Dam  on  the  Tenana 
River  could  have  reduced  the  flood  crest 
by  5  to  7  feet  by  holding  back  the  flow  of 
the  Tenana,  and  permitting  water  from 
the  Chena  to  be  diverted  into  the  Tenana 
channel  before  it  reached  the  city  of 
Fairbanks. 

In  June  of  1966  I  was  Invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  on 
the  question  of  continental  development 
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of  water  resources.  My  statement,  of 
course,  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
NAWAPA  concept  dealt  with  surplus 
water.  I  said: 

By  proper  diversion  and  storage,  optimal 
flows  can  be  maintained  downstream  and 
floxl  peaks  levelled. 

The  Army  Engineers  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  flood  control  plan  for  Fair- 
banks. It  was  first  authorized  In  the  1958 
Flood  Control  Act.  However,  Interim  de- 
velopment destroyed  the  plan's  feasibil- 
ity. A  further  study  has  been  undertaken, 
with  recommendations  due  to  be  pre- 
sented next  year.  It  is  possible  that  the 
new  flood  will  require  additional  work 
before  the  plan  can  be  advanced.  Then, 
of  course,  many  years  will  be  required 
before  the  works  can  be  completed. 

A  giant  multipurpose  project  to  put  to 
use  surplus  Arctic  water  would  greatly 
enhance  the  capability  of  the  Engineers' 
project  to  control  floods  in  the  Fairbanks 
area. 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, we  do  not  possess  adequate  data 
on  which  to  base  decisions  on  the  inter- 
national planning  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. The  collection  of  such  data 
on  the  water  harvest  areas  of  the  North 
American  Continent  should  be  a  matter 
of  high  priority  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

A  NEW  DIMENSION  OF  CIllZENSHIP 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  New 
Detroit  citizens  committee  has  been 
formed  in  the  wake  of  the  terrible  dis- 
orders of  July.  Ilie  committee's  main 
objective  is  to  seek  a  total  community 
response  to  the  massive  job  of  rebuilding 
the  Motor  City. 

In  the  August  13  edition  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Associate  Editor  John  A. 
Hamilton  has  written  perceptively  of  the 
challenges  confronting  the  New  Detroit 
committee.  I  know  that  Senators  wIU 
be  much  interested  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
article,  entitled  "Rebuilding  Detroit  To 
Require  New  Dimension  of  Citizenship." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rebthlbino  Dinnorr  To  Requike  New  Dimen- 
sion  or  Citizenship 
'  (By  John  A.  Hamilton) 

New  Detroit,  the  39-member  citizens  com- 
mittee formed  In  the  wake  of  this  city's  de- 
structive riot,  may  become  but  an  agate- 
sized  footnote  to  headlined  events  In  the 
annals  of  local  history. 

It  may. 

There's  tremendous  pressure  on  public 
officials  suddenly  confronted  by  catastrophe 
to  "do  something"  and  the  thing  officials 
most  often  do  Is  solemnly  to  appoint  a  com- 
mltttee.  Other  officials  In  other  communities 
have  formed  committees  after  riots  and  even 
the  President  has  formed  a  committee. 

New  Detroit  may  let  a  golden  opportunity 
pass  it  by. 

Or  New  Detroit  may  become  something 
else  again.  It  may  assume  an  aggressive 
leadership  role  and  begin  to  tackle  the  really 
tough  race  relations  problems  which  no  gov- 
ernment agency  and  no  private  group  has 
yet  had  the  courage  to  tackle.  New  Detroit 
may  do  the  Job  that  must  be  done. 

The  cormnlttee  met  for  the  first  time  last 


week  and  announced  an  agenda  of  inter- 
ests and  an  agreement  to  meet  again  this 
week.  The  agenda  includes  community  com- 
munication, community  services,  education 
and  jobs,  legal  and  financial  problems,  in- 
cluding Insurance  problems,  and  the  rede- 
velopment of  housing  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  burned-out  areas. 

To  committee  chairman  Joseph  L.  Hud- 
son Jr.  there  was  a  "cormnon  thread  of  un- 
derstanding" among  committee  members  who 
pledged  to  seek  a  "total  community  effort" 
in  the  massive  rejuvenation  and  rebuilding 
tasks  that  loom  ahead. 

But,  while  the  enumerated  areas  of  inter- 
est include  essential  areas,  the  committee 
hasn't  decided  what  to  do  in  these  areas. 
Things  are  still  embryonic  and  very  much 
in  the  formative  stages.  Subcommittees  have 
yet  to  be  named.  Goals  will  need  more  pre- 
cise definition.  The  committee's  role  has  not 
taken  full,  final  form. 
This,  then,  is  a  crucial  period. 
New  Detroit  can  grasp  a  golden  opportu- 
nity and  its  efforts  can  become  a  standard 
to  which  other  communities  might  repair. 
This  city's  leadership  in  rebuilding  after  a 
riot,  and  building  better  than  before,  can 
become  a  beacon  to  lead  the  nation  out  of 
what's  been  a  pervadingly  ominous  and 
steadily  gathering  gloom. 

And,  If  this  comes  about,  those  who  com- 
pile the  annals  of  history  may  someday  im- 
modestly say  of  this  city  what  a  proud 
Pericles  once  said  of  his  city.  He  called 
Athens  "an  education"  to  his  nation. 

To  accomplish  this.  New  Detroit  must  grab 
the  lapels  of  Congress  and  shake  some  sense 
of  priorities  Into  Its  head.  It  must  secure 
funds  sufficient  for  this  city  to  rebuild  its 
burned-out  structures  and  to  meet  other 
needs. 

Detroit  Superintendent  of  Schools  Norman 
Drachler  has  been  knocking  on  doors  in 
Washington. 

Although  the  federal  government  Is  Itself 
short  of  funds  and  there's  heated  debate  on 
new  federal  taxes,  the  federal  government 
nonetheless  collects  massive  revenues  and 
offers  the  most  realistic  hope  for  supplying 
the  money  Detroit  requires. 

Hat  In  hand,  Dr.  Drachler  has  been  des- 
perately seeking  special  federal  dispensation 
to  restructure  an  urban  educational  system 
that's  never  had  enough  funds  to  be  ade- 
quately structured  and  that  lies  now  bat- 
tered and  crumpled  amid  the  riot's  rubble. 
No  one  put  a  torch  to  school  buildings,  but 
rampaging  flames  burned  out  whole  neigh- 
borhoods and  forced  families  to  relocate. 
School  population  patterns  have  been  dis- 
rupted. New  needs  arise.  Old  needs  become 
more  acute. 

Already  pinched  for  funds  despite  a  recent 
increase  In  local  property  taxes,  Dr.  Drachler 
and  school  officials  figure  new  needs  created 
by  the  riot  at  a  cost  of  about  $14  million.  He 
ticks  them  off  this  way:  $2  million  for  port- 
able classrooms  for  displaced  children;  $2 
million  for  an  Intensive  orientation  program 
for  teachers,  students  and  members  of  riot- 
torn  communities  in  the  expanded  use  of 
school  facilities:  $4  million  for  hiring  com- 
munity aides  to  perform  routine  chores  In 
the  schools;  $2  million  for  Saturday  remedial 
reading  classes  desperately  needed  In  the 
inner -city  areas;  $2  million  for  counselors  In 
schools  in  riot  areas;  $2  million  for  reducing 
the  excessive  size  of  classes  in  schools  where 
reading  levels  are  lowest. 

If  the  list  seems  long  and  excessively  ex- 
pensive, Dr.  Drachler  doubtless  could  have 
added  other  items  at  additional  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  modest 
student  exchange  program,  called  the  "shared 
experience  progam,"  ought  to  be  Immediately 
expanded.  This  program  gives  ghetto  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  visit  schools  outside  ghettos 
and  gives  suburban  children  a  chance  to  visit 
ghetto  schools.  It  Is  an  Important  means  of 
community  communication. 


But  Dr.  Drachler  probably  won't  get  the 
$14  million  he  seeks.  He  may  not  get  any  ol 


it. 

And  this  Is  why  New  Detroit  ought  to  step 
In. 

New  Detroit  ought  to  launch  a  campaign 
which  other  urban  areas  can  join,  a  cam- 
paign which  will  put  the  nation  on  a  crash, 
program  of  aiding  its  cities  just  as  it  has  been 
on  crash  programs  of  refining  armaments 
and  exploring  outer  space. 

New  Detroit  should  support  more  federal 
aid  to  education  and  recruit  earnest  Dr. 
Drachler  with  his  modest  plea  for  our  Inner- 
city  children  as  a  lieutenant  in  this  crusade. 
Funds  arc  important.  Funds  are  essential. 
But  funds  alone  can't  really  build  anything 
lasting  in  the  context  of  this  crisis.  A  new 
spirit  of  racial  Justice  must  be  the  mortar 
In  the  brick  we  lay.  All  members  of  society 
must  come  to  respect  the  law  and  the  law 
must  come  to  respect  all  mem^^crs  of  society. 
New  Detroit  should  Insist  on  this  racial 
Justice.  It  can  open  up  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  and  It  can  exert  pres- 
sures on  the  building  trades  unions  to  re- 
cruit Negro  members  for  their  apprentice- 
ship programs.  Large  corporations  can  ab- 
sorb numbers  of  untrained  Negroes  and  give 
them  on-the-job  training  and  make  them 
productive  members  of  society  rather  than 
wards  of  the  state. 

New  Detroit  ought  to  explore,  too,  the 
construction  of  low-cost  housing,  housing 
which  will  give  residents  an  owner's  share 
nnd  an  owner's  Interest  in  the  property.  New 
housing  ought  to  be  built  in  some  of  the 
burned-out  areas  because  some  of  these  areas 
are  best  suited  for  housing  but  new  hous- 
ing ought  to  be  built  elsewhere  in  the  city 
as  well. 

Money  must  flow.  Policies  must  change. 
Those  found  guilty  of  looting,  wanton 
arson  and  senseless  sniping  must  be  pun- 
ished for  there  can  be  no  reward  for  rioting. 
At  the  same  time,  those  trapped  in  inner- 
city  areas  where  the  violence  burst  deserve 
additional  protections  and  what  the  sociolo- 
gists tell  us  is  what  conscience  tells  us  also. 
The  best  protection  against  a  recurrence  of 
rioting  is  to  remove  the  conditions  which 
might  give  rise  to  rioting.  Society  should  do 
this  out  of  justice  and  out  of  humanity. 

New  Detroit  must  give  Negroes  them- 
selves an  Important  role  in  this  rebuilding 
and  rehabilitation  effort  simply  because 
Negroes  know  their  problems  best  of  all. 
The  nine  Negroes  among  the  committee's  39 
members  can  speak  for  their  community 
but  the  committee  ought  to  consider  in- 
cluding still  more  Negroes  among  Its  mem- 
bership, those  who  have  won  valuable  gains 
for  their  race  In  the  past  and  those  who 
have  the  ear  of  the  alienated  who  roam 
the  inner-city    treets  today. 

Catfish  Mayfleld's  amazingly  successful 
clean-up  project  in  the  nation's  capital  offers 
a  striking  example  of  what  Negroes  them- 
selves can  do,  if  given  encouragement  and 
financial  help. 

A  reform  school  graduate.  Catfish  May- 
field  formed  an  outfit  called  Pride  Inc.  and 
enlisted  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
Negro  youths.  The  pay  Is  $56  a  week.  The 
Negroes  push  brooms  and  swing  sickles, 
pick  up  litter,  cut  weeds  and  remove  trash 
which  otherwise  would  attract  rats. 

Pride  Inc.  was  Catfish  Mayfield's  Idea.  The 
federal  government  provides  the  funds.  But 
because  It  was  Catfish  Mayfield's  Idea,  and 
not  because  federal  funds  are  available.  It's 
a  success. 

Negro  youths  In  Detroit's  Inner-clty  areas 
may  have  their  own  constructive  Ideas  on 
Improving  the  neighborhoods  In  which  they 
live  and  they  should  have  easy  access  to  the 
New  Detroit  committee.  Tho«e  presently 
alienated  must  be  brought  Into  society.  A 
nation  still  divided  must  become  a  nation 
united. 

What  all  this  requires  at  bottom  is  what 
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H  nr  Detroit  must  most  of  all  encourage.  It 
U  a  new  dlmenalon  of  citizenship,  a  dlmen- 
aljn  that  doesn't  permit  absentee  citizens 
t«  work  in  Detroit  by  day  and  escape  to  ttie 
SI  bxirbs  by  night  considering  all  responslblll- 
tl  M  discharged  with  the  payment  of  payroll 
ti  xea.  It's  a  dimension  of  citizenship  that 
n  quires  more  of  the  citizen,  a  dimension 
tl  At  recalls  proud  Pericles  and  ancient 
AEbena. 

The  Athenian  cared  tremendously  about 
ta  s  dty  and  shouldered  both  public  and 
p  Ivate  responsibilities.  He's  attended  the 
£  xlesla,  or  public  assembly,  and  if  elected 
b  r  lot  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
I  ive  Hundred.  Those  rich  in  worldly  goods 
g  kve  generously  of  theni  to  the  city  and  both 
t  it  rich  and  poor  contributed  services. 

17i«  Athenian  loved  hia  city  and  felt  a  duty 
t  vwari  it.  Nev)  Detroit  should  try  to  gen- 
e-ote  a  tpirit  of  caring  in  citizens  here. 

Vicious  riots  have  swept  the  nation  this 
a  immer  leaving  urban  America  charred  and 
I  leedlng.  Citizens  today  are  sometimes 
\  sngeful,  often  apprehensive  and  divided 
sad  generally  still  too  uncaring.  As  a  city, 
I  etroit  has  suffered  more  than  most.  As 
I  eople,  Detroiters  can  rebuild  better  than 
my. 

How  far  must  urban  America  come  from 
^  rhere  It  is  to  solve  its  staggering  problems? 
1  verywhere  there  are  far  too  many  absentee 
( Itlzens.  If  Athens  is  a  model,  it  must  be 
1  nil  circle. 
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CIGARETTES— A  MENACE  TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
llent,  3 '/a  years  ago.  Dr.  Luther  Terry. 
liurgeon    General    of    the    U.S.    PubUc 
:  lealth  Service,  released  his  landmark  re- 
]  lort  entitled  "Smoking  and  Health."  The 
Kisic  message  of  the  Siirgeon  General's 
eport — that  cigarettea  present  one  of 
he  greatest  menaces  to  public  health 
n  .the   United  States— has  been  rein- 
breed  by  numerous  studies  published  by 
identlfits,  doctors,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
smment  since  1964. 

Despite  the  multitude  of  reports  about 
;he  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking,  the 
Mnsumptlon  of  cigarettes  continues  to 
jkyrocket.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  in  fiscal  1967  Ameri- 
yins  smoked  545  billion  cigarettes — 9  bil- 
lion more  than  in  fiscal  1966. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  sign  of  hope  in 
the  percentage  Increase  in  cigarette  con- 
sumption. In  recent  years  it  has  not  been 
50  great  as  in  the  past.  And,  if  facts  and 
figures  have  any  influence,  a  Government 
report  Issued  Sunday  will  help  decrease 
the  rate  of  cigarette  cons\imption  even 
further.  The  200-page  report,  entitled 
"The  Health  Consequences  of  Smoking," 
goes  beyond  the  conclusion  of  the  1964 
Surgeon  General's  report.  For  example. 
It  portrays  cigarette  smoking  as  a  prob- 
able "cause  of  death  from  coronary  heart 

diSCGLSC." 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  full  Impact 
of  this  report's  findings  can  be  brought 
to  the  public's  attention,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  three  major  chapters  of 
the  report  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hbalth  Consequences  ot  Smoking:   A 
PtTBMC  Health  Szevice  Review,  1967 

8MOKINO  AND  OVERALI.   MORTALITT 

Conclusions  of  the  Surgeon  General's  1964 
Report 
Cigarette  smoking  Is  associated  with  a  70- 
percent   Increase   In   the   age-speclflc   death 


rates  of  males,  and  to  a  lesser  ejctent  with 
Increased  death  rates  of  females.  The  total 
number  of  excess  deaths  causally  related  to 
cigarette  smoking  in  the  US.  population  can- 
not be  accurately  estimated.  In  view  of  the 
continuing  and  motinting  evidence  from 
jnany  sources,  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  cigarette  smoking  contributes 
substantlaUy  to  mortality  from  certain  spe- 
cific diseases  and  to  the  overall  death  rate. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  daily,  the  higher  the  death 
rate.  For  men  who  smoke  fewer  than  10  ciga- 
rettes a  day,  according  to  the  seven  prospec- 
tlves  studies,  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
Is  about  40  percent  higher  than  for  nonsmok- 
ers.  For  those  who  smoke  from  10  to  19  ciga- 
rettes a  day,  It  Is  about  70  percent  higher 
than  for  nonsmokers;  for  those  who  smoke 
20  to  39  a  day,  90  percent  higher;  and  for 
those  who  smoke  40  or  more,  It  is  120  percent 
higher. 

Cigarette  smokers  who  stopped  smoking 
before  enrolling  In  the  seven  studies  have  a 
death  rate  about  40  percent  higher  than  non- 
smokers,  as  against  70  percent  higher  for  cur- 
rent cigarette  smokers.  Men  who  began  smok- 
ing before  age  20  have  a  substantially  higher 
death  rate  than  those  who  began  after  age 
25.  Compared  with  nonsmokers,  the  mortal- 
ity risk  of  cigarette  smokers,  after  adjust- 
ments for  differences  in  age,  increases  with 
duration  of  smoking  (num.ber  of  years) ,  and 
Is  higher  in  those  who  stopped  after  age  55 
than  for  those  who  stopped  at  an  earlier 
age. 

In  two  studies  which  recorded  the  degree 
of  inhalation,  the  mortality  ratio  for  a  given 
amount  of  smoking  was  greater  for  Inhalers 
than  for  nonlnhalers. 

The  ratio  of  death  rates  of  smokers  to  that 
of  nonsmokers  is  highest  at  the  earlier  ages 
(40-50)  represented  In  these  studies,  and 
declines  with  Increasing  age. 

Possible  relationships  of  death  rates  to 
other  forms  of  tobacco  use  were  also  Investi- 
gated •  •  •.  The  death  rates  for  men  smok- 
ing leas  than  5  cigars  a  day  are  about  the  same 
as  for  nonsmokers.  For  men  smoking  more 
than  5  cigars  dally,  death  rates  are  slightly 
higher.  There  Is  some  indication  that  these 
higher  death  rates  occur  primarily  in  men 
who  have  been  smoking  more  than  30  years 
and  who  Inhale  the  smoke  to  some  degree. 
The  death  rates  for  pipe  smokers  are  little  If 
at  all  higher  than  for  nonsmokers,  even  for 
men  who  sraoke  10  or  more  plpefuls  a  day  and 
for  men  who  have  smoked  pipes  more  than 
30  years. 

The  primary  addition  to  knowledge  in  the 
areas  of  smoking  and  overall  mortality  comes 
from  the  foiu"  major  population  studies.  Ad- 
ditional periods  of  foUowup  have  provided  a 
broader  base  from  which  it  becomes  possible 
to  estimate  the  excess  deaths  related  to  ciga- 
rette smoking  In  the  U.S.  population  and 
from  which  firmer  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
as  to  the  role  of  various  exposure  factors  in 
the  associations  found. 

The  contributions  since  1964  of  each  of  the 
four  population  studies  to  the  relation  of 
smoking  and  overall  mortality,  as  sum- 
marized by  the  authors,  are  set  forth  below. 
Study  of  U.S.  Veterans 
(An  8'/a  year  foUowup  of  293,658  persons 
holding  U.S.  Government  life  insurance  poli- 
cies. Commonly  referred  to  as  the  Dorn 
Study  after  the  late  Dr.  Harold  P.  Dorn.  The 
most  recent  report  Is  by  Kahn.) 

"•  •  •  the  Increased  mortality  risk  asso- 
ciated with  cigarette  smoking  was  found  to 
be  higher  In  the  more  recent  calendar  time 
period  than  In  the  Initial  years  of  the  study. 
"•  •  •  mortality  ratios  of  current  ciga- 
rette smokers  compared  with  those  who  have 
never  smoked  are  1.7  for  death  from  all 
causes,  10.9  for  lung  cancer,  12.2  for  emphy- 
sema without  bronchitis,  and  1.6  for  coronary 
heart  disease.  Paralysis  agltans  was  the 
only  cause  of  death  associated  with  signift- 
cantly  lower  mortality  for  smokers  than  for 
nonsmokers. 


"For  all  categories  of  current  smokers,  risk 
was  related  to  amount  smoked.  The  risk  for 
cigarette  smokers  was  much  greater  than 
that  for  pipe  or  cigar  smokers.  Current  smok- 
ers of  cigarettes,  cigars,  or  pipes  experienced 
a  mortality  risk  significantly  greater  than 
that  for  nonsmokers  if  they  smoked  more 
than  four  pipes  or  foiu:  cigars  dally  or  more 
than  an  occasional  cigarette. 

"There  was  a  positive  relationship  between 
duration  of  cigarette  smoking  and  mortality 
risk  from  all  causes  of  death  for  at  least  some 
classifications  of  smokers. 

•••  •  •  probabilities  of  death  for  ex-smok- 
ers of  cigarettes  revealed  a  downward  trend 
In  risk  as  duration  of  time  discontinued  In- 
creased, when  other  variables — age  began 
smoking,  amount  smoked,  and  cturent  age — 
were  controlled  •  •  *.  The  data  can  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  against  the  constitutional 
hypothesis." 

Calculations  are  presented  to  note  that 
observations  made  during  the  study  suggest 
the  possibility  that  data  from  respondents 
(those  who  answered  the  smoking  question- 
naire) may  in  fact  underestimate  the  risk 
associated  with  smoking.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's 1964  Report  had  considered  the  pos- 
sibllity  that  differences  between  respondents 
and  nonrespondents  to  the  questionnaire 
might  have  introduced  a  bias  and  had  at- 
tempted to  calculate  a  maximum  estimate 
of  that  bias. 


Study  of  men  and  women  in  25  States 
(This  report  is  based  on  3,764,571  person- 
years  of  experience  and  43,221  deaths  oc- 
ciirrlng  among  1,003,229  subjects — 440,558 
men  and  562,671  women — between  the  ages 
of  35  and  84  from  October  1,  1959,  to  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1960,  when  they  enrolled  In  a 
prospective  study  and  answered  detailed 
questionnaires  Including  questions  on  their 
smoking  habits.  Hammond.) 

"Death  rates  of  both  men  and  women  were 
higher  among  subjects  with  a  history  of 
cigarette  smoking  than  among  thoee  who 
never  smoked  regularly. 

"Death  rates  of  current  cigarette  smokers 
increased  with  ntimber  of  cigarettes  smoked 
per  day  and  degree  of  Inhalation. 

"Death  rates  were  higher  among  current 
cigarette  smokers  starting  the  habit  at  a 
young  age  than  among  those  starting  the 
habit  later  In  life.  Among  both  men  and 
women,  the  difference  between  the  death 
rates  of  cigarette  smokers  and  nonsmokers 
Increased  with  age. 

"Among  men,  the  death  rates  for  ex-clg- 
arette  smokers  were  lower  than  for  men  cur- 
rently smoking  cigarettes  when  they  enrolled 
In  the  study.  Death  rates  of  ex-clgarette 
smokers  decreased  with  the  length  of  time 
since  they  last  smoked  cigarettes. 

"•  •  •  Total  death  rates  and  death  rates 
from  most  of  the  common  diseases  occurring 
In  both  sexes  were  higher  In  men  than  wom- 
en, were  higher  In  men  who  never  smoked 
regularly  than  in  women  who  never  smoked 
regularly,  and  were  far  higher  in  men  with 
a  history  of  cigarette  smoking  than  In  wom- 
en with  a  history  of  regular  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

"The  difference  between  the  death  rates  oi 
subjects  with  a  history  of  cigarette  smoking 
and  subjects  who  never  smoked  regularly  was 
far  greater  among  men  than  women.  Female 
cigarette  smokers  (as  a  group)  have  been  far 
less  exposed  to  cigarette  smoke  than  male 
cigarette  smokers  of  the  same  ages,  as  Judged 
by  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  per  day. 
degree  of  inhalation,  and  the  number  of 
years  they  have  smoked.  Many  female  cig- 
arette smokers  smoke  only  a  few  cigarettes  a 
day,  do  not  Inhale,  and  have  been  smoking 
for  only  a  few  years;  their  death  rates  are 
about  the  same  as  the  death  rates  of  women 
who  never  smoked  regularly." 

Study  of  British  physicians 
(The  mortality  of  nearly  41,000  men  and 
women    in    the    medical    profession    in    the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  followed  for   13 
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years.  During  the  first  10  years  4,597  of  the 
men  and  366  of  the  women  died.  These  deaths 
were  analyzed  In  relation  to  smoking  habits 
reported  by  doctors  in  reply  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  them  in  1951— both  sexes — and 
again  in  1957,  men,  and  1960.  women.  DoU 

and  Hill.) 

"•  •  •  An  association  with  smoking  is 
found,  in  differing  degrees,  in  men  for  seven 
causes  of  death  [which  accounted  for  39  per- 
cent of  the  death  rate]— namely,  cancer  of 
the  lung,  cancers  of  the  upper  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts,  chronic  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  coronary  disease  with- 
out hypertension,  peptic  ulcer,  and  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  alcoholism.  No  association  Is 
found  with  the  remaining  61  percent  of  the 
death  rate,  and  this  Includes  such  major 
causes  as  other  forms  of  cancer,  cerebrovas- 
cular accidents,  hypertension,  myocardial  de- 
generation, suicide,  and  accidents. 

"In  women,  the  few  deaths  at  present 
avaUable  show  an  association  oiUy  between 
smoking  and  cancer  of  the  lung. 

"•  •  •  If  the  excess  deaths  in  smokers  un- 
der the  age  of  65  years  from  (a)  cancer  of  the 
lung,  (b)  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema, 
(c)  coronary  thrombosis  without  hyperten- 
sion be  taken  as  attributable  to  their  cig- 
arette smoking,  then  the  total  mortality  from 
aU  causes  at  ages  45-64  years  is  increased 
thereby  by  approximately  50  percent." 

The  report  states:  "One  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  British  mortality  in  the  last 
half-century  has  been  the  lack  of  Improve- 
ment In  the  death  rate  of  men  in  middle  life. 
In  cigarette  smoking  may  He  one  prominent 
cause." 

Study  of  Canadian  pensioners 
(The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Investi- 
gate the  relationships  between  residence,  oc- 
cupation, smoking  habits,  and  mortality  from 
chronic  diseases  particularly  lung  cancer.  It 
was  initiated  by  a  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  Canadian  veteran  pension  recipients 
during  the  period  September  1955  through 
June  1956.) 

(Returns  from  78,000  men,  and  14,000 
women,  mostly  widows,  were  analyzed.  The 
men  were  mainly  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  veterans,  taut  some  Boer  War  and 
Korean  War  veterans,  as  well  as  some  non- 
veteran  pension  recipients  were  included. 
The  age  of  most  of  the  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study  ranged  from  30  to  90  years 
and  the  distribution  was  characterized  by 
the  ages  of  men  eligible  for  service  in  the 
two  World  Wars. 

(For  each  respondent  dying  between  July 
1,  1956,  and  June  30,  1962,  the  cause  of 
death  was  related  to  Information  on  his 
questionnaire  about  age,  history  of  smok- 
ing habits,  residence  and  occupation.  Among 
the  respondents  during  the  6  years  of  fol- 
lowup  there  were  9,491  deaths  of  males,  and 
1,794  deaths  of  females  which  were 
analyzed.) 

"Current  cigarette  smokers  had  a  death 
rate  for  overall  mortality  54  percent  higher 
than  that  of  nonsmokers  •  •  •  Ex-clgarette 
smokers  had  a  comparatively  lower  rate, 
which  was  still  36  percent  above  the  rate 
for  nonsmokers  •  •  •  Men  smoking  combi- 
nations of  cigarettes  plus  cigars  and/or  pipe 
also  had  elevated  death  rates  for  overall 
mortality,  but  these  were  not  elevated  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  of  men  smoking  only 
cigarettes. 

"The  death  rates  for  overall  mortality  of 
pipe  smokers  and  cigar  smokers  were  not 
appreciably  different  from  those  of  non- 
smokers. 

"For  cigarette  smokers  as  compared  to 
nonsmokers,  overall  mortality  ratios  were 
elevated  after  5  years  of  smoking  at  any 
time  In  their  life  and  remained  elevated  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  smoke  cigarettes. 
"Male  current  cigarette  smokers  who  in- 
haled had  a  death  rate  for  overall  mortality 


62  percent  higher  than  that  of  those  who 
did  not  inhale. 

"An  urban/rural  comparison  was  made 
between  males  of  equivalent  cigarette  smok- 
ing habits  and  nonsmokers.  It  was  found 
that  the  death  rate  for  overaU  mortality  of 
iirban  dwellers  (persons  with  a  history  of 
5  years  or  more  of  city  residence)  was  12 
percent  higher  than  that  for  rural  dwellers 
of  comparable  smoking  habits. 

"Respondents  were  classified  Into  occupa- 
tional groups  based  on  their  history  of  occu- 
pation. No  evidence  was  found  In  this  study 
of  clear-cut  associations  between  cause  of 
death  and  occupation.  Further,  occupation 
did  not  appear  to  modify  the  established  as- 
sociation of  cigarette  smokers  with  death 
rates  In  excess  of  those  of  nonsmokers." 
Some  general  considerations 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  measure  the 
relationship  between  smoking  and  mortality 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
1964  Report  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pro- 
spective study  reports.  As  the  amount  of  data 
available  increases,  the  person-years  of  ob- 
servations in  the  many  population  subgroups 
that  are  worth  examining  increases  so  that 
stable  rates  may  be  computed  and  ccMn- 
pared.  A  brief  discussion  of  three  measures 
of  comparison  avaUable  and  their  utility 
seems  desirable  as  confusion  frequently 
arises  over  these  measures. 

1.  Mortality  Ratios:  Obtained  by  dividing 
the  death  rate  for  a  classification  of  smokers 
by  the  death  rate  of  a  comparable  group  of 
nonsmokers. 

2.  Differences  in  Mortality  Rates:  Obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  death  rate  for 
smokers,  the  death  rate  of  a  comparable 
group  of  nonsmokers. 

3.  Excess  Deaths:  Obtained  by  subtracting 
from  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  a 
group  of  smokers,  the  number  of  deaths 
which  would  have  occurred  if  that  group  of 
smokers  had  experienced  the  same  mortality 
rates  as  a  comparable  group  of  nonsmokers. 
In  the  example  which  follows  this  has  been 
reported  as  a  percentage  of  all  deaths  In  the 
appropriate  age  group. 

Table  1  presents  in  summary  form  all  three 
measures  for  five  age  groups  of  men  from 
both  the  U.S.  veterans  study  and  Hammond's 
study  and  for  the  same  age  groups  of  women 
from  the  latter  study. 


The  statistics  were  derived  from  the  cited 
publications  to  provide  reasonable  compara- 
bility and  may  vary  slightly  from  the  figures 
combined  in  other  ways.  Also  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  age  groups  are  not  defined 
identically  and  the  experience  reported  covers 
somewhat  different  time  periods.  The  smok- 
ing group  analyzed  is  "current  cigarette 
smokers,"  I.e.,  those  who  were  smoking  ai 
the  time  of  enrollment  Into  the  study,  and 
the  comparison  group  Is  "never  smoked 
regularly,"  I.e.,  those  who  had  never  been 
regxilar  smokers  of  any  form  of  tobacco. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  age-sex 
group  is  given  to  indicate  the  relative  stabil- 
ity of  the  figures  In  that  column.  The  data  in 
the  veterans  study  are  largely  concentrated 
In  age  groups  55-64  and  66-74.  In  Ham- 
mond's study,  age  group  35-44  is  less  stable 
than  the  succeeding  groups  both  for  men 
and  for  women. 

1.  Mortality  Ratios. — For  men.  these  are  at 
their  highest  In  age  group  45-64,  diminish- 
ing in  each  subsequent  decade.  In  both 
studies  mortality  ratios  appear  to  be  some- 
what lower  in  the  preceding  decade  35-44. 
However,  with  the  smaller  numbers  of  cases 
available  In  that  age  group,  It  may  be  that 
selective  factors  contribute  to  the  finding. 
For  women  the  mortality  ratios  are  much 
smaller  than  for  men,  although  the  same  pat- 
tern is  suggested.  In  general,  a  mortality  ratio 
has  been  considered  to  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  a  classification  variable  Identifies  or 
may  account  for  variations  In  death  rates. 
As  such,  It  Is  a  measure  of  relative  risk  which 
indicates  the  Importance  of  that  variable 
relative  to  uncontrolled  variables — an  In- 
dicator of  potential  biological  significance. 

2.  Differences  in  Mortality  Rates. — These 
increase  consistently  with  increasing  age  In 
all  three  study  groups,  except  for  the  oldest 
age  group  in  women  where  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  rates  for  smokers 
and  nonsmokers.  Differences  between  smok- 
ers' rates  and  nonsmokers'  rates  are  much 
smaller  for  women  than  for  men,  as  are  the 
death  rates  themselves  for  men  and  women 
classified  similarly  with  respect  to  smoking. 
This  measure  reflects  the  added  probability 
of  death  In  a  1-year  period  for  the  smoker 
over  that  for  the  nonsmoker.  As  such  It  Is  a 
measure  of  personal  health  significance,  a 
means  for  the  Individual  to  estimate  the 
added  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed. 


TABLE  1  -  COMPARISON  OF  3  MEASURES  OF  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  AND  OVERALL  DEATH  RATES 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX  AS  DERIVED  FROM  2  MAJOR  PROSPECTIVE  STUDIES' 


Age 


35  to  44 


45  to  54 


55  to  64         65  to  74       75  to  84 


U.S.  VETERANS:  MEN  ^ 

Total  deaths...- 3*3  366  13,840  U.iVJ  i.^ii 

Death  rales  per  100,000:  .„  ,  ., ,  -  ,,. 

Never  smoked  regularly 127  264  ,056  2.4U  6,214 

Current  cigarette  smokers 232  728  1819  4  032  8  471 

Mortality  ratio  » - 1-83  2  76  172  167  136 

DiHerence  in  death  rates  per  100,000" 105  464  763  1,621  2,Zb7 

Excess  deaths  as  percentage  of  lota!  < 33  43  ^i  i' 

HAMMOND  MEN  . 

Total  deaths Ml  5,297  8.427  8.125  3.968 

Death  rates  per  100,000:  ,.,  ,  ,-.  ,  „■! 

Never  smoked  regularly - 210  ♦«  1,202  3.168  7,863 

Current  cigarette  smokers 397  925  2  202  4  788  9,674 

Mortality  ratio  2 - IJf  2,28  \.8i  l.-l  i-" 

Difference  in  death  rates  per  100,000 1 If?  519  1,0TO  1,620  1.8M 

Excess  deaths  as  percentage  of  total  * 33  M  i^  u 

HAMMOND  WOMEN  ,.,  ,  „,  ,  ..^  ,  ,,,  .    „ 

Totaldeaths 727  2,826  3,915  5,115  4,   88 

Death  rates  per  100,000:  ..  .^  ,  ,,,  t -u 

Never  smoked  regularly. Ig  304  6M  1,913  5.9J4 

Current  cigarette  smokers - - 1?6  3«  *«  ^.^f  '«» 

Mortality  ratio  ' - - l-'J  l-^o  1-^"  'v  '  -11 

Difference  in  death  rates  perl  00,000  > — -  21  80  140  316  M 

Excess  deaths  as  percentage  of  total* - s  a  i  t    

« These  figures  »re  derived  from  the  references.  5-year  age  groups  were  combined  directly  from  the  reported  statistics  without 
idjustment  to  aiiy  standard  population. 


as  a  percentage  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  that  age-sex  group. 
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3.  Excess  Deaths  as  a  Percentage  of  Total 
1  deaths. — Aa  with  mortality  raUca,  this 
t  tatlstlc  appears  to  be  highest  In  the  age 
( roup  4S-54  where  It  reaches  43  percent  In 
c  us  group  of  men  and  38  percent  in  the 
c  Cher.  Hammond's  data  by  5-year  age  groups 
s  low  the  highest  rate  at  ages  4&-49,  where  It 
1  1  44  percent.  Reviewing  both  study  groups 
1  appears  that  for  men  between  the  ages  of 
3>  and  60  approximately  one-third  of  all 
c  eatha  that  occur  are  excess  deaths  In  the 
8  >nse  that  they  would  not  have  occurred  as 
eirly  as  they  did  If  cigarette  smokers  had 
t  le  sajne  death  rates  as  the  nonsmoking 
g  roup.  For  women,  the  percentage  Is  much 
1  twer,  reaching  a  peak  of  9  percent  of  all 
i  eaths  in  age  group  45-54.  It  should  be  noted 
t  lat  this  measure  not  only  depends  on  the 
d  Lflerences  in  death  rates  between  the 
8  nokera  and  the  nonsmokers,  but  also  on 
t  le  proportion  of  smokers  In  the  group.  Thus, 
e  ?en  with  a  large  difference  In  rates  between 
8  nokers  and  nonsmokers,  a  population  with 
V  ery  few  smokers  would  have  very  few  excess 
t  eaths.  This  measure  Is  therefore  an  Indlca- 
t  )r  of  the  public  health  significance  of  the 
e  Ifference*  found  since  it  measures  the  num- 
l  er  of  people  affected  and  therefore  the 
t  tagnltude  of  the  problem  for  society  aa  a 
1  hole. 

Once  the  magnitude  of  the  excess  is  Identl- 
t  ed  the  problem  becomes  one  of  determining 
( I )  how  much  of  the  excess  would  not  have 
cjCTirred  If  It  had  not  been  for  cigarette 
8  noklng  and  (2)  how  much  would  have  oc- 
c  iirred  anyhow.  It  should  be  noted  that  much 

0  r  the  excess  has  already  been  identified  as 
telonglng  In  the  first  category.  Of  the  re- 
t  lalnder,  little  of  the  excess  has  been  clesu-ly 
ilenttfled  as  belonging  in  the  second 
c  itegory — that  Is,  not  caused  by  smoking. 
\  nth  most  of  that  remainder  there  is  uncer- 
t  Unty  as  to  the  category  In  which  It  belongs. 

Measures  of  exposure 
Studies  Involving  smoking,  whether  epl- 
tl  emlologlcal  or  behavioral,  have  been  con- 
c  »med  with  measures  of  exposure  to  tobacco 
8  noke.  For  the  most  part,  these  stxidles  have 
t  sen  restricted  principally  to  the  Index  of 
r  umber  of  cigarettes  smoked  over  a  specified 

1  erlod  of  time,  usually  an  "average  day." 
T  he  heavy  reliance  on  numbers  of  cigarettes 
a  lone  a*  a  measure  has  produced  important 
t  ndings  but  It  has  possibly  obscured  others. 
1  he  new  reports  on  the  prospective  studies 
t  ave  provided  a  substantial  amount  of  data 
t )  support  the  concept  that  many  elements 
s  lould  enter  into  an  overall  measure  of  ex- 
loeure.  Such  factors  as  age  at  beginning 
8  noklng,  duration  of  smoking,  and  Inhala- 
t  on  have  all  shown  some  Independent  contrl- 
t  utlons  to  the  overall  effect,  along  with  num- 
t  ers  of  cigarettes.  A  recent  report  has  at- 
t  >mpted  to  develop  a  more  adequate  measure 
c  r  exposure  in  which  vtu-lous  individual  com- 
ponents  of  dosage  would  be  combined  to 
f  >rm  compoolte  scores. 

A  dosage  score  was  developed  as  a  function 
c  r  the  average  number  of  cigarette-  smoked 
per  day,  the  "tar"  (smoke  solids  minus 
riolsture)  rating  of  the  brand  of  cigarette 
s  noked,  and  the  portion  of  the  cigarette 
a  :tually  smoked.  In  addition,  questions  on 
t  oth  depth  and  frequency  of  inhalation  were 
<i  eveloped.  Normative  data  have  been  ob- 
t  lined  from  a  national  survey  sample  of 
smokers.  In  general,  although  the  various 
r  leasures  reflecting  exposure  are  interrelated, 
t  lerc  are  many  individuals  with  high  ex- 
[  oaure  on  one  measure  but  low  exposure  on 
s  nother.  Furthermore,  there  are  systematic 
c  ifferences  In  some  of  these  measures  of 
c  osage  between  men  and  women,  between 
I  eavy  and  light  smokers  (by  the  usual  crl- 
tirlon  of  numbers  of  cigarettes),  etc.  The 
e  Klstence  of  a  doee-response  relationship  be- 


tween exposure  to  cigarette  smoke  and  the 
risk  most  clearly  associated  with  cigarette 
smoking  is  now  generally  accepted. 

Wynder  and  Hoffmann  have  shown  in  lab- 
oratory experiments  with  animals  that  the 
tumorigenlclty  of  cigarette  smoke  can  be  re- 
duced by  alteration  In  the  cigarette  which 
reduces  the  "tar"  and  nicotine  content.  They 
use  the  term  "indicator"  for  "tar"  and  nico- 
tine content  (the  two  measures  tend  to  be 
used  Jointly  since  when  one  Is  high  the  other 
tends  to  be  high  unless  the  nicotine  has  been 
removed  in  processing),  or  other  measures 
which  reflect  this  type  of  relationship,  lack- 
ing the  Identification  of  specific  agents  which 
are  responsible  for  the  effect.  Bock,  Moore, 
and  ClBJk  have  Independently  shown  a  sim- 
ilar variation  In  carcinogenic  activity  of  to- 
bacco "tar"  obtained  from  different  types  of 
cigarettes. 

The  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  "tar"  and  nicotine 
content  of  cigarette  smoke  is  a  meaningful 
factor  In  the  measurement  of  dosage. 

Cessation  of  smoking 

The  cessation  of  smoking  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  example  of  the  reduction  of  dosage. 
Data  from  the  prospective  studies  show  a  re- 
duction in  both  overall  mortality  and  mor- 
tality from  specific  diseases  among  those  who 
have  stopped  smoking  when  compared  with 
those  persons  who  continue  to  smoke.  This 
finding  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  ill  health  is  a  frequent  cause  of  giv- 
ing up  smoking  so  that  death  rates  and  dis- 
ability rates  for  ex-smokers  as  a  group  tend 
to  be  high  for  an  Initial  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing cessation. 

In  this  connection,  the  Study  of  British 
Physicians  shows  that  among  the  total  group 
of  physicians  in  the  study  (smokers,  ex- 
smokers,  and  those  who  never  smoked,  com- 
bined) there  was  a  reduction  In  the  stand- 
ardized lung  cancer  death  rate  from  0.69  per 
1.000  In  the  first  5  years  of  the  study 
1951-56)  to  0.64  per  1.000  In  the  second  5 
years  of  the  study  (1956-61).  This  reduction 
occurred  during  the  time  when  there  was 
also  a  substantial  drop  in  cigarette  smoking 
among  physicians  in  general  and  during  the 
time  that  lung  cancer  rates  were  rising  In 
the  male  population  of  Great  Britain.  This 
situation  Is  not  unlike  that  of  a  controlled 
cessation  experiment  in  which  the  effect  of 
giving  up  smoking  Is  Judged  by  the  mortal- 
ity results  In  an  entire  population  in  which 
the  giving  up  of  smoking  Is  common  as 
against  another  population  In  which  It  is  not 
common.  A  more  recent  report  by  Doll  sug- 
gests that  this  trend  is  becoming  more 
marked  as  the  rate  of  smoking  among  Brit- 
ish physicians  decreases  and  the  length  of 
the  cessation  period  Increases. 

These  findings  are  shown  in  Table  2, 
which  has  been  derived  from  Doll's  report. 
The  lung  cancer  death  rate  among  men  in 
England  and  Wales  Increased  from  1.49  per 
1.000  in  the  period  1954-57  to  1.86  per  1,000 
In  the  period  1962-64,  a  rise  of  25  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lung  cancer  death  rate 
for  British  physicians  dropped  from  1.09  per 
1,000  in  the  first  period  to  0.76  per  1,000  in  the 
second  period,  a  reduction  of  30  percent.  This 
reduction  In  death  rates  from  lung  cancer 
among  all  physicians  is  larger  than  would 
have  been  anticipated  from  examining  only 
the  experience  of  those  physicians  who  had 
stopped  smoking  before  the  study  began  and 
Indicates  that  the  experience  of  ex-smokers 
In  prospective  studies  probably  understates 
the  benefits  of  giving  up  smoking. 

With  these  findings  the  case  for  cigarette 
smoking  as  the  principal  catise  of  lung  cancer 
Is  overwhelming.  The  reduction  of  rates  ex- 
perienced In  ex-smokers  as  compared  with 
continuing  smokers  Is  clearly  shown  In  the 


the  case  of  lung  cancer  to  be  a  reflection  of  a 
significant  change  In  risk.  Since  the  concern 
that  selective  bias  might  have  accounted  for 
the  earlier  findings  has  been  contraindlcated, 
a  stronger  case  can  now  be  made  for  inter- 
preting reduced  rates  of  overall  mortality 
for  those  who  give  up  smoking  as  also  reflect- 
ing a  direct  alteration  of  risk  compared  to 
thoee  who  continue  to  smoke. 

There  are  no  adequate  data  to  evaluate  the 
benefit  of  reductions  in  exposiire  that  are 
more  modest  than  those  achieved  by  com- 
plete cessation,  although  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  substantial  reduction  In  ex- 
posure is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
reduction  in  risk  relative  to  those  who  do  not 
reduce  their  exposure. 

TABLE  2.-CHANGES  IN  THE  LUNG  CANCER  DEATH  RATE 
IN  MALE  BRITISH  PHYSICIANS  (AGE  35  TO  84)  COMPARED 
WITH  CHANGES  IN  THE  RATES  FOR  THE  MALE  POPUU- 
TION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  3  TIME  INTERVALS 
BETWEEN  19'i4  AND  1964 


Time  period 


Lung  cancer  death  ratet 
per  1,000  per  year 

Men  In  British 

England  and     physicians 
Wales 


19^4-57 1.49  1.09 

1958-61 1.71  .83 

1962-64 1.86  .76 

Percentage  change: 

1st  to  2d  period +15  -24 

2d  to  3d  period +9  -8 

1st  to  3d  period +25  -30 


SMOKING    AND    OVERALL    MORBmrTT 

At  the  time  of  the  Surgeon  General's  1964 
Report  there  was  no  Information  available 
on  the  overall  disability  associated  with 
smoking.  To  Investigate  the  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  morbidity,  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Introduced  questions  about 
cigarette  smoking  Into  Its  National  Health 
Survey,  beginning  In  July  1964.  This  Survey 
is  a  continuing  study  conducted  since  1957. 

In  carrying  on  this  Survey,  Interviewers 
each  year  visit  42,000  families  (selected  as  a 
probability  sample  of  the  civilian,  noninstt- 
tutlonal  population  of  the  United  States) 
and  question  them  about  Illness,  disability, 
and  days  absent  from  work  because  of  Illness, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  Illness.  In  the 
year  ending  in  June  1965,  they  Inquired 
(after  all  other  questions  about  health  had 
been  asked)  about  the  smoking  habits  of 
persons  in  the  family  who  were  17  years  of 
age  or  over. 

The  National  Health  Survey  Is  concerned 
with  three  overall  measures  of  the  Impact 
of  Illness. 

1.  Days  Lost  From  Work. — These  are  days 
absent  from  Job  or  business  because  of  Ill- 
ness or  injiu-y.  They  apply  only  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  currently  employed  and  are 
therefore  heavily  concentrated  In  age  groups 
17-64. 

2.  Bed  Days. — These  are  days  when  the  per- 
son is  sufficiently  ill  or  disabled  so  as  to  spend 
all  or  most  of  the  day  In  bed,  either  at  home 
or  In  a  hospital.  All  days  spent  as  a  hospital 
patient  are  Included. 

3.  Days  of  Restricted  Activity. — These  are 
days  when  a  person  cuts  down  his  usual 
activities  for  most  of  a  day  because  of  an 
illness  or  an  injury.  Days  lost  from  work  be- 
cause of  illness  and  bed  days  are,  of  coiirse, 
counted  as  days  of  restricted  activity.  This 
represents  the  most  general  measure  of  dis- 
ability avaUable  in  the  United  States  today. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  findings  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  used  for  summarizing  the 
overall  mortality  utilizing  three  measures 
of  morbidity  effect:  Morbidity  ratloB,  differ- 
ences in  rates,  and  excess  days  of  disablUty. 
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■     levels  of  consimiptlon  the  rates  reported  are 

•Wi Fanato  ji  percent  and  25  percent  higher  for  those 

■,,,„„     „,-«      ^TT    17  to  44     45  to 64  65 and        smoking  21^0  cigarettes  per  day,  but  only 

1710  44     4510  64      teind      17  to  44     « » 64  ^          ^    percent    higher    for    men    and    7    percent 

—     higher  for  women  for  those  smoking  11-20 

'^  cigarettes  per  day  and  only  1  percent  higher 

WORK  LOSS-DAYS  for  both   men  and  women  who  have  never 

•    .  .j..,iM,../-miiUniK^  112           ^77            21             80             55  4     saioked  more  than  10  cigarettes  per  day.  The 

Estimated  total  days  (m.ll.ot«) ^,  ,„     differences  are  especially  marked  among  pres- 

"^'Never  smoked  cigarettes 3.4           5.6           9.8           4.5           b.3  s.  u     g^t  gj^okers  of  more  than  two  packs  per  day 

History  ot  cigarette  smoKing *\          »-^          \°          \l           j^  Jr'           whose    rale    of    reporUng    three    or    more 

Mortiidityratra »--.----.-- - --  jj           ^'g              q           2!o           1.6  (»)           chronic  condiUons  is  73  percent  higher  for 

?;r«JlVsTD«cB'nVeottotar»" ::;:::::::::;:::  20  M  0  is  U       O  men  and  143  percent  mgher  tor  women  Uian 

ticess  days  as  percentage  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  smoked  cigarettes. 

RESTRICTED  ACTIVITY-DAYS  Applying  differences  in  prevalence  rates  to 

.^.,,.      ,„i,M„n.^  305  386  271           543  469  395  the  entire  U.S.  population  17  years  of  age  and 

Estimated  total  days  (millions) »B  *»  ,,„«,„,  over  yields  the  estimate  that  there  are  ap- 

""'Never  smoked  cigarettes J.*  15,0  32.9           3.3  22.6  40.1  p.^^i^^tgiy  ^  million  more  cases  of  chronic 

History  ot  cigarette  smoking - '0°  '||  '[j           13  1.1  1.1  Illness  annually  than  there  would  be  If  all 

Morbidity  ratio"         -..---- - - ---  ,• ,  jg  50           4.5  2.7  4.7  ngoDle  had  the  same  rate  of  sickness  as  those 

KdVylTp^l^l^e^ftouTC^^^^^^^^  23  28  8             14  5  2  Pj^^f' ^^^^   ^g,,,,   ,^oked   cigarettes    A   large 

txtessoaysaspeiLBi    t  portion  of  these  are  accounted  for  by  condi- 

BED-DAYS  tions  classified  as  "chronic   bronchitis  and 

r.     .  J.,  ,,^,u.^mm,™,^^  111  118  100  210  168  146     emphysema."    "heart    condiUons."     "pepUc 

»d  total  days  (millions) - ^ucers"  and  "sinusitis."  All  but  the  l/ist  of 

Never  smoked  cigarettes — -  2.7  4.6  3.4  5.^  ».u  j=.  ^  ^^^^^   ^^^.^   previously   shown    substantially 

History  of  cigarette  smoking ^-^  °- ^  jj  12  1.1  10  higher  mortality  rates  among  cigarette  smok- 

Motbidityratio^^      ^^.^-.- -  --  j' 2  2:3        -0.4  1.3  1.2  0.1  ers.  Sinusitis,  being  a  nonfatal  condition,  has 

;eTd"y"arp;rHagfoVtoUI":::::::::::--::^  23  28  -1  10  J ^1  „ot  been  identified   in  the  studies  of   mor- 

' tallty  previously  reported.  The  "heart  condi- 
tion" relationship  Is  most  marked  in  the  cat- 

1  Rate  IS  defined  as  "days  per  person  per  year.  eeorv  "arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  Includ- 

S^^BiSBIBxiBBr^^"-^ - -"•'■'"'•* ' """"" ""  "^^^^ ^z-ii.'^'^^ 

•"        '  cent   higher   among  women   than   the   rates 

Davs  lost  from  work  rates  which  exist  among  persons  who  have  ^^^  -never  smokers."  However,  particular  cau- 

»     .V,        „Htv,  o  hi=tnr^  of  clE-irette  smok-  ever  smoked  cigarette.s  as  compared  to  those              ^^^^  j,g  ^^.^^^  j^  interpreting  Uie  results 

For  those  ^^^/.^'f^°^tJ!ount  linked  who  never  smoked.  Excess  days  as  a  percent-                             jg^  ^^^^  conditions  to  cigarette 

tog,  classified  ''y.  ^!*;^i^.l^^°"3''\  ^c!ni  age  of  total  bed-days  is  hlg'.nest  for  men  aged  g^oklng  because  of  the  relatively  large  sam- 

the  average  number  of  days  w^  Jibber  for  "-C*.  ^^ere  It  is  28  percent.                                        „       e^or  connected  with  the  esUmates  for 

Xen  wLT^  smoked 'l^s' than 'ifclga-  Days  of  restricted  activity  Le  feveral  types  of  acute  conditions, 

Xs  peT  day:  33  percent  higher  for  men  and  p,,  ,,,^,  ^^^h  a  history  of  cigarette  smok-          Since  the  National  ^J'-^^^^^^^'^,^"^^, 

60  percent  higher  for  women  who  had  smoked  classified  by  heaviest  amount  smoked,  the  prospective  study    it  does  ^°'  '^^^^  ^^! 

11-20  cigarettes  per  day;   48  percent  higher  J          ^^^J^  of  days  was  12  percent  higher  rate  at  which  1^^^°^^  l}^'^''^.'^^^^^  ^^^ 

for  men  and  79  percent   higher  for  women  *„^   ^%^   ^^^    4   percent   higher   for   women  velop  I'l  'T^,^  ?»^o^  X  recint  e^ste^^^ 

Who  had  smoked  21-40  cigarettes  per  day;  ^^^  ^,^^  gmoked  less  than  11  cigarettes  per  «°'^^"f '^"='.  ^, ',VTCfore  the  findings ^re 

and  83  percent  higher  for  men  and  14^  per-  ^        32  percent  higher  for  men  and  22  per-  of  such  <^^^^^^\^^lJ}l^'^^'^,l^^^^^ 

cent   hl^er   for   women   who   had   smoked  ^eni  for  women  who  had  smoked  11-20  clga-  much  more  ^'e^l^^f  "^  jj'^^,'^^^^^,^/"^^^^ 

more  than  40   cigarettes  per  day.   The  re-  ^^^es  per  day;  39  percent  higher  for  men  and  "''^^'"^^'P^  P^J'""!^^  ^^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

latlonshlps  expressed  by  all  three  measures  ^g        ^^^^  higher  for  women  who  had  smoked  new  relationships  are   I'^entlfied.   1^  ^°>^|^ 

are  somewhat  higher  among  men  aged  4&-«4  21-^    cigarettes   per    day;    and   81    percent  not  be  ^^P^'^'"^  that  causes  of  m^rtai^^ 

than   among    mln    aged    17-t4,    but    lower  ^^^,  ^^^  men  and  146  percent  higher  for  wh.ch  are  a^°^«^^Vf  ,^^"^,^^'f"'"    ^S^^^^^ 

among  women  aged  45-64  than  among  women  ^^^^^  ^ho  had  smoked  more  than  40  clga-  have  a  coutiterpart  In  disease  or  disaoimj 

aged  17-44.  In  the  survey  yejxr.  there  were  an  ^^     ^.  ^ay.  Again  rates  are  higher  for  men  associated  with  smoking                          unit-d 

estimated  399  million  workdays  lost  in  the  thaTf^women  in  all  three  measures  except         As  the  P""^^^^^  f°",^"  °„^,f,'.^,V,Dort  bang 

United  States  because  of  Illness.  A  total  of  jor  age  group  17-14,  in  which  differences  in  States  on  disabiUty   ^^^^.fX  ',^. 'Se   pro! 

77  million  days,  or  19  percent,  were  excess  morbLiLy  rates  are  higher  for  women.  There  based  on  =^,."a''°"^' P-^f  f,^''f,^'^P   g'^^^ss 

workdays  lost  because  of  the  higher   rates  ^^^  an  estimated  2.3C3  million  such  days  vides  a  solid  b;^e  f°^„^^.  \'"^^"^i^^^/i  "^t'' 

which  exist  among  persons  who  have  ever  i^^t^e  survey  year;  306  million,  or  13  percent,  overall   disability   associated   with   cigarette 

smoked  cigarettes  as  compared  to  those  who  ^g^g  excess  days  lost  because  of  the  higher     smoking. 

never  smoked.  This  excess  loss  is  highest  In  j.^^gg  ^i^ich  exist  among  persons  who  have     Highlights  of  current  information  on  overall 

men  45-64  where   It  represents  28   percent  g^gj.  smoked  cigarettes  as  compared  to  those                       mortality  and  morbidity 

of  all  days  lost.  who   never  smoked.   Excess  days  as   a  per-         ^    ^^^  previous  conclusions  with  respect  to 

Bed  days  centage    total   restricted    activity   days   was     ^^^^-  j^ggoj^jation  between  smoking  and  nior- 

n      <.i,           1*1,      v,ic:t^r„  f,f  r-itrarof-p  <;mok-  highest  In  men  aged  45-64.                                         talllv  are  both  confirmed  and  sfcngtheneri 

For  those  with  a  history  of  clgaret.e  smok  e_              g^aiu^ite  these  general  indices  of     "the  recent  reports.  The  added  period  of 

hl\t'f.'f 'l,^Jhnr'o''davsTas  lO^rceni  morbidity  a^  measured  by  various  kinds  of     ^'JJ^^^^'l^J  1^,^,,,  of  deaths  of   nonre- 

the  average  number  o.  dajs  was  1"  P"«^'^  disability  da^^s  it  Is  necessary  to  turn  to  the     'rX"^- 'fa.  ^  ^e,]  •„  of  respondents  in  the 

higher  for  men  and  4  Percent  lower  f°r  worn-  ^^^^^J^  ^-^^^  ^  ^po^ed  more  frequent-     ^^n  |tSly  suTges  "that  ^e  earlier  reports 

en  who  had  smoked  l"s  than  11  ^^g^^"^^  ^  ^y  cigarette  smokers  than  by  nonsmokers.     ^"^  jTa^  Vnderstated   the  relationship. 

percenf-h  IhL^fT  won^en"w'ho  had  ^oked  s'lnc'e  th'^e  are  either  -U-reports  or  reports     "-^^  ^--  information  is  now  available  for 

^r^n  ^^il.t»=  r,»r  H?v    92  nerceut  higher  made  by  a  responsible  member  of  the  house-             jg                oups  than  previously.  A  com- 

=!lllJl!SBS  S=S~SBBSz  =.=HS;:3i 

which  the  differences  in  morbidity  rates  be-     condiOon.  increment  added  to  the  death  rate,  which 

7Z:^        V         ^    li^J^vlrrorpnhf.i,tthe         Chronic  conditions  (one  or  more)   are  re-     reflects  one's  personal  chances  of  being  af- 
t^een  Miokers  and  nonsmokers  are  about  the       ^  ^^^  ^^^     renecis  ^  increase  w.th  age.  For 

same.  For  the  entire  P°P^1^"°^^,^^  J^^"  °'  Tpe^nt  morrof  the  women  who  have  ever  'r^en  between  the  ages  of  35  and  59,  the  excess 
ZCn\TLT^\Zrs^:.y'1S'^Tt:^  --^S  -garettes  than  ^V  those  whojave  ---  --ig  ^ ent  cigo^eU^^^^^^^^^ 
Of  88  million  of  these  days,  or  10  percent,  never  smoked  cigarettes.  This  '«  especially  count  for  ^ne  °ut^°^  wuh  their  lower  over- 
were  "excess-  days  lost  because  of  the  higher  high  in  thoGe  who  have  reported  their  highest  these  ages.  For  women,  wi 
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all  exposure  to  cigarettes,  tbe  comparable 
flgure  Is  about  one  death  out  of  every  14  at 
ages  35  to  59. 

3.  Women  who  smoke  cigarettes  show 
siernlflcantly  elevated  death  rates  over  those 
who  have  never  smoked  regularly.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  relationship  varies  with  several 
measures  of  dosage.  By  and  large  the  same 
overall  relationships  between  smoking  and 
mortality  are  observed  for  women  as  had  pre- 
viously been  reported  for  men,  but  at  a  lower 
level.  Not  only  are  the  death  rates  for  men 
who  have  never  smoked  regularly  higher  than 
those  for  women  who  have  never  smoked 
regularly,  but  the  eSfect  of  smoking  as  meas- 
ured either  by  difference  in  death  rates  or  by 
mortality  ratios  is  g^reater  for  men  than  for 
women.  At  least  part  of  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  lower  exposure  of  female  cigarette 
smokers  whether  measured  by  number  of 
cigarettes,  duration  of  smoking,  or  degree 
of  inhalation. 

4.  Previous  findings  on  the  lower  death 
rates  among  those  who  have  discontinued 
cigarette  smoking  are  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  additional  data  re- 
viewed. Kahn's  analysis  of  ex-smokers  in 
the  V.S.  veterans  study — controlling  for  age 
at  which  they  began  smoking,  amount 
smoked,  and  current  age — reveals  a  down- 
ward trend  In  risk  relative  to  those  who 
continued  to  smoke  as  the  duration  of  time 
discontinued  increases.  The  British  physician 
study,  in  which  a  downward  trend  Is  re- 
ported in  lung  cancer  death  rates  for  the 
entire  group  (smokers,  ex-smokers,  and 
those  who  never  smoked,  combined)  along 
with  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  cigarette 
smoking  by  the  physicians,  is  the  best  avail- 
able example  of  a  controlled  cessation  ex- 
periment with  reduction  of  risks  resulting 
from  reduction  of  smoking.  The  findings  of 
this  report  support  the  view  that  epidemio- 
logical data  showing  lower  (;eath  rates 
among  former  smokers  than  among  con- 
tinuing smokers  cannot  be  dlsmissecl  as  due 
to  selective  bias  and  that  the  benefits  of 
giving  up  smoking  have  probably  been  un- 
derstated. 

6.  Cigarette  Bnu>kers  have  higher  rates  of 
disability  than  nonsmokers,  whether  meas- 
ured by  days  lost  from  work  among  the 
employed  population,  by  days  spent  ill  In 
bed,  or  by  the  most  general  measure — days 
of  "restricted  activity"  due  to  Illness  or 
Injury.  Data  from  the  National  Health  Sur- 
vey provide  a  base  for  estlnmting  that  in 
1  year  In  the  United  States  an  additional 
77  million  man-days  were  lost  from  work, 
an  additional  88  million  man-days  were 
spent  ill  In  bed,  and  an  additional  306  mil- 
lion man-days  of  restricted  activity  were 
experienced  because  cigarette  smokers  have 
higher  disability  rates  than  nonsmokers.  For 
men  age  45  to  64,  28  percent  of  the  dis- 
ability days  experienced  represent  the  excess 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking. 

BMOKIKG    AND    CASOIOVASCUIJUI    DISEASES 

Conclusions  of  the  Surgeon  General's  1964 
Report 
Male  cigarette  smokers  have  a  higher  death 
rate  from  coronary  artery  disease  than  non- 
smoking males,  but  It  Is  not  clear  that  the 
association  has  causal  significance. 

Current  Information,  1967 
Important  additional  epidemiological  In- 
formation from  five  .prospective  mortality 
studies  confirms  that  cigarette  smokers  have 
substantially  higher  death  rates  from  coro- 
nary heart  disease  than  djo  nonsmokers.  This 
la  true  for  both  men  and  women  although 
the  relationships  are  less  marked  in  women. 
Cigarette  smoking  also  markedly  Increases  an 
Individual's  susceptibility  to  earlier  death 
from  coronary  disease.  In  general,  mortality 
rates  Increase  with  increasing  amounts 
smoked. 

Cessation  of  cigarette  smoking  is  followed 
by  a  reduction  In  the  risk  of  coronary  heart 
disease  mortality  relative  to  those  who  con- 
tinued to  smoke.  Epidemiological  evidence 


Indicates  that  there  Is  little  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease  associated  with  cigar  and/or 
pipe  smoking. 

The  Surgeon  General's  1964  Report  Indi- 
cated a  median  mortality  ratio  of  1.7  for  cur- 
rent cigarette  smokers,  with  a  range  from 
1.5  to  2.0.  Additional  evidence  from  the  Ham- 
mond study  Indicates  that  young  smokers 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  54  have  the  high- 
est mortality  ratios — three  times  as  great  for 
men.  and  twice  as  great  for  women  if  they 
smoke  10  or  more  cigarettes  per  day.  as  com- 
pared with  nonsmokers.  In  general,  the  mor- 
tality ratio  shows  the  most  marked  increases 
with  increasing  amount  smoked  for  the  ages 
under  65.  While  the  cigarette  smokers  older 
than  65  have  lower  mortality  ratios  than 
those  under  65,  the  public  health  signifi- 
cance of  the  relationship  in  the  older  popu- 
lation is  substantial  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  people  over  65  who  die  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease.  Studies  of  U.S.  veterans, 
Canadian  pensioners,  British  physicians,  and 
California  longshoremen  also  provide  exten- 
sive additional  information  about  coronary 
heart  disease  in  male  cigarette  smokers  as 
compared  to  nonsmokers,  supporting  the 
above  statements  as  they  pertain  to  men. 

The  study  of  British  physicians  suggests 
that  male  cigarette  smokers  have  the  largest 
increase  in  risk  for  death  certified  to  coro- 
nary thrombosis — a  subcategory  of  coronary 
heart  disease  describing  acute  coronary 
events,  frequently  occlusive,  causing  myo- 
cardial infarction.  For  that  subcategory,  the 
mortality  ratio  is  also  largest  for  the  younger 
age  groups  35-54. 

Prospective  morbidity  studies  confirm  the 
relationships  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
coronary  heart  disease.  These  studies  also 
provide  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  smoking  Independently  and  in  combina- 
tion with  other  known  "risk  factors,"  such  as 
high  blood  pressure  and  high  serum  choles- 
terol that  are  also  important  in  the  patho- 
genesis of  coronary  heart  disease.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  cigarette  smoking  not 
only  operates  as  an  Independent  "risk  fac- 
tor" but  that  it  may  combine  with  other 
"risk  factors"  to  produce  even  greater  effects 
on  cardiovascular  health. 

Other  types  of  evidence  have  also  been  pre- 
sented to  confirm  the  epidemiologic  evidence. 
Autopsy  studies  show  that  cigarette  smokers 
have  a  much  greater  frequency  of  advanced 
coronaxy  arteriosclerosis  than  do  nonsmok- 
ers. Clinical  and  experimental  studies  demon- 
strate that  smoking  produces  abnormalities 
of  cardiovascular  physiology  that  may  help 
to  explain  the  mechanisms  of  how  smoking 
may  produce  earlier  death  from  coronary 
heart  disease. 

Human  and  experimental  studies  Indicate 
that  the  nicotine  absorbed  from  smoking 
may  cause  an  Increase  In  the  myocardial  tis- 
sue demand  for  oxygen  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  carbon  monoxide  absorbed  from  smoking 
may  cause  a  decrease  In  the  supply  of  avail- 
able oxygen  from  the  blood  necessary  to  meet 
the  Increased  myocardial  tissue  demand. 
Studies  indicate  that  some  persons  who  al- 
ready have  preexisting  coronary  heart  disease, 
not  necessarily  clinically  obvious,  may  be 
especially  susceptible  to  the  adverse  physi- 
ological effects  of  smoking.  Evidence  also  in- 
dicates that  important  differences  may  exist 
between  normal  Individuals  and  those  with 
coronary  heart  disease  in  their  ability  to  in- 
crease coronary  blood  flow  to  compensate  for 
Increased  myocardial  tissue  oxygen  demand. 
Smoking  apparently  can  accelerate  thrombtis 
formation  of  human  blood,  suggesting  an- 
other possible  mechanism  whereby  smoking 
might  Increase  the  mortality  from  coronary 
heart  disease,  especially  those  acute  coronary 
events  certified  as  "coronary  thrombosis." 

The  convergence  of  many  types  of  evi- 
dence— epidemiological,  experimental,  path- 
ological, and  clinical — strongly  suggests  that 
cigarette  smoking  can  cause  death  from 
coronary  heart  disease.  These  biomechanisms 
may  help  to  explain  why  cigarette  smokers 


have  such  an  Increased  risk  of  developing 
coronary  heart  disease  and  of  dying  from  it. 

An  increasing  amount  of  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  past  few  years  relating 
the  development  of  clinical  cerebrovascular 
disease  to  cigarette  smoking.  Most  of  this  in- 
formation has  come  from  mortality  studies, 
both  retrospective  and  prospective,  which 
show  that  both  male  and  female  smokers  ol 
cigarettes  under  the  age  of  75,  as  compared  to 
nonsmokers,  have  higher  death  rates  from 
cerebrovascular  disease  designated  as  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  death  on  their  death  certifi- 
cates. This  may  be  especially  true  for  younger 
cigarette  smokers  age  45-54  where  males  had 
death  rates  about  50  percent  higher  than 
nonsmoking  males,  and  females  had  death 
rates  about  100  percent  higher  than  non- 
smoking females  Under  age  75,  mortality 
ratios  for  stroke  increase  as  the  number  ol 
cigarettes  smoked  increases.  No  association 
has  been  shown  for  those  aged  75  and  over. 

The  new  epidemiological  evidence,  then.  in. 
dicates  that  cigarette  smoking  may  be  more 
closely  associated  with  cerebrovascular  dis- 
ease than  previously  indicated  in  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  45  and  74  years. 
If  cerebrovascular  thrombosis  (thrombotic 
brain  infarction)  accounts  for  this  associa- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  consid- 
erations of  how  cigarette  smoking  may  pro- 
duce coronary  thrombosis  also  apply  to  the 
pathogenesis  of  cerebrovascular  disease.  Fur- 
ther research  is  essential  to  understand  the 
relationships  which  exist  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cerebrovascular  disease. 

Additional  epidemiological  evidence  from 
prospective  mortality  studies  provides  con- 
firmation that  cigarette  smoking  is  associated 
with  increased  death  rates  from  aortic  aneu- 
rysm ( nonsyphiUtlc ) ,  for  both  men  and 
women.  In  one  study  of  male  smokers  an 
increase  in  death  rates  was  noted  with  in- 
creases in  amount  smoked. 

Highlights  of  current  information 

1.  Additional  evidence  not  only  confirms 
the  fact  that  cigarette  smokers  have  in- 
creased death  rates  from  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease, but  also  suggests  how  these  deaths  may 
be  catised  by  cigarette  smoking.  There  is  an 
increasing  convergence  of  many  types  of  evi- 
dence concerning  cigarette  smoking  and  cor- 
onary heart  disease  which  strongly  suggests 
that  cigarette  smoking  can  cause  death  from 
coronary  heart  disease. 

2.  Cigarette  smoking  males  have  a  higher 
coronary  heart  disease  death  rate  than  non- 
smoking males.  This  death  rate  may,  on  the 
average,  be  70  percent  greater,  and,  in  some, 
even  200  percent  greater  or  more  In  the  pres- 
ence of  other  known  "risk  factors"  for  cor- 
onary heart  disease.  Female  cigarette  smokers 
also  have  higher  coronary  heart  disease  deatli 
rates  than  do  nonsmoking  females,  although 
not  as  high  as  that  for  males.  In  general, 
the  death  rates  from  this  disease  increase 
with  amounts  smoked.  Cessation  of  cigarette 
smoking  Is  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the 
risk  of  dying  from  coronary  heart  disease 
when  compared  with  the  risk  Incurred  by 
those  who  continue  to  smoke. 

3.  A  greater  frequency  of  advanced  cor- 
onary arteriosclerosis  is  noted  In  male  ciga- 
rette smokers,  especially  in  those  who  smoke 
heavily. 

4.  Additional  evidence  strengthens  the  as- 
sociation between  cigarette  smoking  and 
cerebrovascular  disease,  and  suggests  that 
some  of  the  pathogenetic  considerations  per- 
tinent to  coronary  heart  disease  may  also 
apply  to  cerebrovascular  disease. 
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CONCLUSION    OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  479. 
H.R.  10738. 

■nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OXTB     SHOXT-SIGHTED     DEFENSE     POLICT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  this, 
the  largest  single  appropriations  bill 
ever  proposed,  I  think  it  only  right  that 
we  point  out  to  the  American  public  that 
it  does  not  by  any  means  provide  the 
ultimate  defense  for  the  United  States. 
After  deducting  the  direct  costs  for  the 
support  of  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia, 
$50  billion  remain  for  the  many  other 
necessary  defense  activities.  When  you 
compare  the  state  of  readiness  of  our 
principal  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  investment  that  communism  is 
making  in  further  escalation  of  its  mili- 
tary base,  there  is  still  cause  for  alarm. 

STRATEGIC    FORCES 


It  is  very  disquieting  to  me  to  observe 
how  woefully  deficient  our  strategic 
forces  are.  These  are  the  bastions  of  de- 
terrence which  provided  an  unmatched 
degree  of  security  all  through  the  early 
cold  war  years  in  support  of  the  Dulles 
containment  policy.  According  to  a  re- 
port just  released  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  entitled  "The 
Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance," 
the  Soviet  Union  expends  $14.5  billion 
on  strategic  forces.  This  compares  to 
slightly  over  $8  billion  In  this  appro- 
priation, or  almost  twice  as  much.  The 
funds  available  in  this  bill  for  strategic 
forces  represent  a  little  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total.  All  through  the 
1950's  the  comparable  percentage  was 
25  percent. 

Under  the  principle  of  the  present 
cost-effective  programs  directed  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  our  deployments  are 
limited  to  no  more  than  the  visible 
threat.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Is 
an  imwarranted  risk  because  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  all  the  cards  are  vis- 
ible until  they  are  on  the  table,  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  has  not  seen  fit  to 
match  the  obvious  Soviet  Increases  In 
armaments.  On  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  submitted,  schedules 
further  reductions  in  our  strategic 
forces.  But  for  increases  in  this  bill. 


added  by  the  committee,  45  additional 
B-52  bombers  would  be  slated  for  re- 
tirement. This  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  have  continued  the  force  level 
of  their  long  range  bombers  at  twice 
that  of  our  own.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too.  that  many  of  our  B-52 
bombers  have  been  reassigned  to  tactical 
missions  in  Southeast  Asia — where,  in- 
cidentally, they  have  performed  mag- 
nificantly. 

REPLACEMTNT  BOMBER  AGAIN  POSTPONTID 

Nor  has  Secretary  McNamara  shown 
any  inclination  to  get  on  with  plans  for 
replacement  of  these  aircraft.  The  ap- 
propriation request  instead  reflected 
another  year  of  postponement,  even 
though  Air  Force  witnesses  testified  that 
the  advanced  marmed  strategic  aircraft 
was  ready  for  engineering  development. 
The  witnesses  also  admitted  that  the  in- 
crease of  $11.8  million  which  Congress 
appropriated  last  year  for  this  plane 
over  and  above  the  fiscal  year  1967  re- 
quest, to  spur  the  project  on  at  higher 
priority,  still  remains  impounded  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
situation  is  at  the  critical  point  because 
the  B-52  and  B-58  bombers  will  be  worn 
out  and  beyond  repair  by  1975.  The  long 
leadtime  between  initial  engineering 
development  and  ultimate  deployment 
may  have  already  left  us  without  a 
bomber  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  mid- 
1970's. 

This  bill  restores  the  $25  million  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force  but  refused  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  addi- 
tional funds  will  regain  for  us  1  year  in 
leadtime. 

The  Secretary  contends  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  bomber  is  marginal  com- 
pared to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  missiles.  I  question  this 
because  it  leaves  us  with  too  much  re- 
liance in  an  area  of  weaponry  that  still 
has  to  be  fully  proven.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  a  front  page  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  28,  1967,  our  Mm- 
uteman  n,  which  fulfills  a  major  role 
in  our  strategic  deterrence,  will  be  in- 
operable for  many  months  to  come,  and 
this,  mind  you,  was  not  discovered  until 
long  after  they  had  been  deployed.  He 
has  frozen  deployment  of  the  Titan  mis- 
sile, the  only  land-based  missile  ever 
really  field  tested,  at  54.  I  am  uneasy 
about  stopphig  production  on  this,  our 
only  heavy-payload  wonder  bird. 


NIKE-X 

The  Senate  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Nike-X  antimissile  sys- 
tem We  have  had  this  marvel  ready  to 
go  for  3  years.  Yet  the  Secretary  has  put 
off  production  year  after  year  on 
grounds  that  it  would  be  an  unwar- 
ranted provocation  which  would  surely 
prompt  the  Soviets  to  Install  its  own 
antimissile  defense  system.  But  the 
Soviets,  unhappily  have  not  heeded  his 
counsel.  Rather  expectedly,  they  have 
said  they  prefer  to  develop  their  own  de- 
fense policy  there  In  Moscow  rather  than 
to  take  direction  from  Washington.  Typi- 
cally, the  Secretary  refuses  to  accept  the 
misjudgment,  preferring  to  run  the  full 
gamut  in  what  to  me  is  the  forlorn  hope 
that  we  can  somehow  talk  the  Russians 
into  tearing  down  what  to  them  must  be 
an  extraordinarily  expensive  defense 
investment. 


After  14  years  of  disarmament  nego- 
tiations we  have  not  once  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Soviets  to  scrap  a  single 
weapon,  not  even  one  little  popgrun,  let 
alone  anything  as  exotic  as  a  missile 
defense  system.  Your  committee  strong- 
ly feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  fur- 
ther dalliance  may  leave  us  criticaUy 
vulnerable. 

There  is  now  an  entirely  new  threat 
on  the  horizon.  According  to  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee on  August  3,  1967,  based  on  testi- 
mony provided  by  the  CIA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Red  China  can  be  expected 
to  have  a  limited  arsenal  of  missile- 
launched  thermonuclear  weapons  as 
early  as  1970.  Due  to  the  leadtime  factor, 
if  we  start  today  there  is  no  certainty 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  defend 
against  the  peril  of  a  Chinese  missile  at- 
tack by  1970.  And  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Red  China  is  the  most  belliger- 
ent potential  adversary  this  Nation  has 
ever  faced. 

Because  your  committee  feels  that  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  no  further  de- 
lay, we  have  authorized  additional  funds 
which,  together  with  fimds  still  available 
from  earlier  years,  will  provide  a  total 
jusi  short  of  a  billion  dollars  to  help  meet 
this  dire  contingency.  Clearly,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  further  delay  rests 
squarely  on  the  executive  branch- 

PRODUCTION   OF  POLARIS  srrBM.\RINES  TO   END 

As  to  our  fleet  launched  Polaris  mis- 
silery, we  were  told  that  with  three  units 
this  year  and  with  three  more  the  next 
production  will  be  halted.  Later,  when 
Navy  witnesses  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee they  admitted  that  this  was  In- 
adequate in  light  of  current  estimates  of 
the  force  required  for  the  1970's. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point 
by  quoting  from  a  special  hearing  which 
was  held  on  the  House  side.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  his  personal  opinion.  Ad- 
miral Martel  had  this  to  say: 

Clearly  the  Umit  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  SSN  building  program  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  been  placed  there  in  antici- 
pation that  studies  or  other  InformaUon  will 
suggest  that  we  have  enough.  He  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  he  will  continue  to  re-examine. 
In  my  view,  U  you  are  asking  my  personal 
opinion,  this  is  entirely  inadequate;  the  sub- 
marine program  cannot  be  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  spigot  of  water.  These  are  skill  of  very 
great  technological  capacity  that  you  simply 
cannot  lose.  (House  Appropriations  Defense 
Subcommittee  Hearings,  fiscal  year  1968,  pt. 
4.  p.  9.) 


In  other  words,  the  Secretary  will  wait 
until  he  has  another  one  of  these  prede- 
termined cost-effective  studies  to  Justify 
the  decision  that  we  need  no  more  Po- 
laris submarines.  It  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  we  slwuld  be  halting  produc- 
tion of  these  submarines  and  losing  the 
industrial  base  which,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Admiral,  cannot  be  reconstituted 
except  at  great  expense  when  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  numbers  400  and  is  still 
growing.  Further,  due  to  the  necessity  to 
drydock  our  Polaris  boats  for  overhaul 
and  retrofit,  at  any  given  time  we  will 
have  only  22  on  station— "The  Changing 
Strategic  MUitary  Balance,"  page  79. 
This  low  number,  of  coiu-se,  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  antisubmarine  mission  of 
Soviet  forces. 
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fTTCLEAB   POWKX   VEBSTS   CONVENTIONAL    POWEB 

In  another  important  £u:ea,  I  am  be- 
nrlldered  by  the  Secretary's  persistence 
n  proposing  new  surface  craft  with  con- 
ventional power  when  the  weight  of  evi- 
lence  so  compellingly  favors  nuclear 
>ropulsion.  In  just  10  years,  and  this  of 
:ourse  is  only  part  of  the  life  span,  re- 
luced  maintenance  and  operation  econ- 
omy greatly  offset  the  initially  higher 
:ost.  Moreover,  nuclear  powered  escort 
vessels  are  essential  if  optimum  effec- 
iveness  Is  to  be  attained  by  the  major 
vessels  already  nuclear  p>owered.  Much  as 
lailboats  handicapped  the  first  steam- 
)owered  cruisers,  so  it  is  when  diesel  are 
nixed  with  nuclear  vessels.  But  why  do 
re  peri>etuate  the  disadvantage  in  our 
lew  procurements?  Here  again  short- 
dghted  cost  criteria  seem  to  have  under- 
nined  sound  judgment. 

This  bill  provides  $134.8  million  for  a 
luclear  frigate  instead  of  the  two  tur- 
>ine  powered  destroyers  requested.  The 
ippropriations  bill  of  last  year  was  simi- 
arly  blunt  on  this  point. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  warned 
iJongress  against  eliminating  the  conven- 
lonally  powered  destroyers,  saying,  and 
:  quote  directly  from  his  statement : 

The  loss  of  the  two  DDG's  In  the  FY  1968 
>rogram,  added  to  the  elimination  of  the 
•wo  DDO's  In  FY  1967,  could  seriously  degrade 
)ur  ability  to  meet  the  likely  threat.  (House 
Appropriations  Defense  Subcommittee  Hear- 
ngs,  fiscal  year  1968,  p.  6,  p.  32.) 

This  contention  was  persuasively  con- 
radlcted  by  Admiral  Rickover  when  he 
estifled  before  Congress  this  year.  He 
minted  out  that  the  nuclear  powered 
rigate  has  twice  the  antiair  and  anti- 
;ubmarlne  warfare  capability  compyared 
o  the  conventional  destroyer.  Certainly 
.hey  cost  more,  but  they  last  longer  and 
;hey  accomplish  more.  Besides,  Congress 
las  appropriated  the  money  for  more 
Jian  the  equivalent  coverage.  It  is  not 
are  who  are  holding  back,  but  the  OCBce 
)f  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  has 
ret  to  release  the  money  appropriated 
ast  year  for  the  additional  nuclear 
frigate. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  conventional 
ihips  will  always  be  cheaper  by  one-third 
iompared  to  nuclear  on  an  initial  cost 
)asls.  But  the  much  superior  firepower, 
;he  ability  to  stay  on  station  and  protect 
.he  nuclear  carrier,  the  much  higher 
cruise  speed  and  hence  greater  response 
ind  chase  capability,  all  these  far  out- 
veigh  the  shortsighted  criteria  that  cur- 
rent Defense  management  persists  in 
erecting  at  the  expense  of  equipping  our 
leet  with  the  best. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
x)lnted  out  before,  the  aircraft  on  our 
iarriers  today  cost  25  times  as  much  as 
;he  ones  we  were  using  in  World  War  n, 
Jut  who  would  think  of  proposing  that 
;he  number  of  aircraft  deployed  on  car- 
riers be  reduced  from  100  to  four  so  as  to 
stay  within  the  old  cost  unit  limit. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
las  pointed  out  how  useful  it  is  to  look 
it  things  In  historical  perspective.  It 
lappens  that  a  similar  circumstance 
irose  when  Sir  Winston  Churchill  was 
nrst  Sea  Lord  shortly  before  the  start  of 
World  War  I.  In  1908,  the  Admiralty  had 
started  building  the  first  oil-burning  de- 


stroyers, but  as  Sir  Winston  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

Shocked  at  the  expense  (the  Admiralty 
had)  reverted  for  two  years  to  27-knot  coal- 
burning  flotillas.  I  was  too  late  to  stop  the 
last  bevy  of  these  Inferior  vessels,  but  I  gave 
directions  to  design  the  new  flotilla  to  realize 
35-knot  speed  without  giving  up  anything 
in  gunpower,  torpedos.  or  seaworthiness.  I 
proposed  to  the  board  that  if  money  ran 
short,  we  would  take  16  of  these  rather  than 
20  of  the  others.  Building  slow  destroyers! 
One  might  as  well  breed  slow  race  horses. 

In  this  bill,  we  reject  slow  destroyers  in 
favor  of  much  faster  frigates. 

ANTlStrBMARINE     WARFAKE 

The  Secretary's  continued  disregard  of 
the  great  threat  that  Soviet,  and  possi- 
bly now  Red  Chinese,  submarine  fleets 
may  pose  to  the  future  security  of  the 
Nation,  is  also  cause  for  grave  concern. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  appropria- 
tion, the  Director  of  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare testified: 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  forces  today 
that  the  tJnited  States  supported  previously. 
(House  Appropriations  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee hearings,  fiscal  year  1968,  pt.  6,  p.  16.) 

How  Department  of  Defense  manage- 
ment can  ignore  the  lessons  we  are  learn- 
ing at  this  very  hour  is  beyond  me.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  98  percent  of  all 
the  supplies  and  war  materiel  dispatched 
to  Vietnam  to  equip  and  support  our 
fo:ces  has  been  shipped  by  sea.  It  is  also 
clear  that  should  our  adversaries  under- 
take to  intercept  these  sealanes,  we 
would  be  in  trouble  in  a  hurry.  During 
World  War  II,  87  percent  of  the  enemies' 
submarines  was  destroyed  before  we  had 
the  situation  under  control.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  destroy  many  times  the  total 
of  the  German  and  Japanese  submarine 
fleets  to  establish  equivalent  control  over 
the  combined  fleets  of  the  Communist 
forces  in  event  of  war  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  way  ahead  of  us 
in  dead  reckoning.  That  is  why  Marshal 
Zhiikov  told  the  Communist  Party  in 
1956: 

In  a  future  war.  the  struggle  at  sea  will  be 
of  even  greater  Importance  than  it  was  In 
the  land  war. 

When  Khrushchev  came  over  here  In 
1959,  he  told  President  Eisenhower  the 
same  thing.  He  said: 

We  have  five  cruisers  under  construction, 
one  of  them  more  than  half  done.  I've 
stopped  them  .  .  .  We're  going  in  for  sub- 
marines, subsurface,  and  their  .  .  .  support- 
ing destroyers. 

President  Eisenhower  added  that  this 
was  later  confirmed  by  CIA — as  related 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  ABC  "Issues 
and  Answers,"  Sunday,  July  30,  1967. 

And  we  are  told,  "We  do  not  have  the 
forces  today  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ported previously." 

In  the  face  of  this  threat,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reduced  the 
budget  application  for  Navy  antisubma- 
rine warfare  by  $50  million,  thereby  cut- 
ting 11  priority  research  programs.  One 
of  these,  the  carrier-borne  antisubmarine 
aircraft  designated  VSX,  would  replace 
an  aircraft  design  that  has  been  flying 
since  1948.  Mr.  President,  where  would 
we  have  been  If  we  had  put  a  1923  biplane 
into  the  Battle  of  Coral  Sea  in  1942? 

In  view  of  the  deficiency  In  these  pro- 
grams in  the  budget  request,  the  com- 


mittee had  no  choice  but  to  restore  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  fimds  initially  re- 
quested by  the  Navy.  I  urge  Senators  to 
support  this  increase.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense. 

NAVY    PILOTS    SHORTCHANGED 

During  the  hearings  this  year,  in  a 
little-noted  colloquy,  Navy  witnesses  in- 
advertently illustrated  the  inept  deci- 
sionmaking process  that  is  more  and 
more  characteristic  of  the  present  man- 
agement in  our  Department  of  Defense. 

The  appropriation  in  question  con- 
cerned a  request  for  some  $27.1  million 
for  90  Navy  jet  trainers.  We  are  all  aware 
that  pilot  losses  are  running  high  in  en- 
gagements over  North  Vietnam  due  to 
the  high  concentration  of  Soviet  antiair- 
craft guns  and  Sam  missiles  which  sur- 
round the  limited  targets  our  planes  are 
permitted  to  hit.  Consequently,  the  Navy 
has  had  to  step  up  the  pilot  training  pro- 
gram in  order  to  replace  those  losses.  One 
of  the  deficiencies  left  over  from  the  Mc- 
Namara  cost  reduction  program  is  the 
lack  of  advanced  trainers  for  the  pilot 
training  program.  So  about  the  first 
thing  the  admirals  had  to  do  was  to  turn 
out  and  buy  some  more  aircraft.  The  one 
that  looked  best  to  them  was  the  North 
American  T-2B.  It  is  a  rugged,  twin- 
engined  jet  that  is  made  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  But  when  they  got  their  budget 
back,  lo  and  behold,  the  Secretary  had 
scratched  out  the  T-2B  and  instead  has 
substituted  the  Cessna  A-37,  which  is 
the  Air  Force  trainer.  Now  that  is  typical. 
Here  we  go  again.  I  can  visualize  the  Sec- 
retary looking  the  budget  sheets  over  and 
thinking:  "Aha,  here  is  where  we  can 
make  a  real  saving.  Not  only  is  the  T-37 
half  as  expensive,  but  also,  we  will  get 
another  oar  in  for  commonality  between 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  mentioned  Cessna  aircraft. 
I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  I  should 
state  that  the  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  made 
aviation  history  during  the  month  of 
August.  It  made  aviation  history  by  pro- 
ducing more  aircraft  than  any  other 
company  in  the  world — not  just  in  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  get 
the  impression,  or  the  country  to  believe, 
that  tliey  are  not  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern of  national  and  international  repu- 
tation. 

The  company  celebrated  an  aviation 
milestone  with  the  delivery  of  its  75,000lh 
airplane,  which  is  a  record,  I  think. 

Clyde  Cessna  established  his  factory 
in  Kansas  39  years  ago  at  the  time  they 
were  flying  biplanes  made  of  wood  and 
wire.  We  are  very  proud  of  that  facmjiy 
in  Kansas,  and  its  many  years  of  service 
to  this  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  point  the  Senator  is  making, 
but  I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
Cessna  is  the  largest  producer  of  air- 
planes in  this  country.  Of  the  total  air- 
craft built,  more  than  63,000  have  been 
for  commercial  use  and  nearly  12,000  for 
military  use. 

The  following  is  an  except  from  Mr. 
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McNamara's  fiscal  year  1368  Department 
of  Defense  posture  statement  relative  to 
acquisition  of  training  aircraft  for  the 

Navy. 

The  Increase  In  planned  pilot  production 
from  2,200  to  2,525  per  year  will  require  the 
procurement  of  additional  training  aircraft. 
Further  analysis  of  our  training  require- 
ments indicates  that  we  can  transfer  some 
T-28  aircraft  now  being  used  for  proficiency 
flying  to  the  training  mission,  and  that  we 
can  best  meet  our  remaining  fixed  wing 
trainer  requirements  by  procuring  T-2B  and 
T-37B  twin  ]et  two-seater  aircraft  for  basic 
training,  and  TA-4  for  instrument  and  com- 
bat readiness  training. 

The  T-37B,  the  Air  Force's  basic  trainer, 
can  provide  approximately  equal  performance 
in  all  basic  training  missions  except  carrier 
landing,  and  can  be  procured  at  about  one 
third  the  cost  of  a  T-2B.  While  the  optimum 
mix  of  T-2B's  and  T-37B's  is  still  being  stud- 
led.  It  is  clear  that  the  T-37Es  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  many  of  the  basic  training  roles 
with  no  degradation  of  pilot  performance. 
Accordingly,  we  have  cancelled  the  previously 
planned  procurement  of  seventy-two  T-28C'8 
in  FT  196«  and  fifty-eight  In  FT  1967  and  In- 
itead  we  now  propose  to  procure  thlrty-slx 
T-2B'8  and  ninety-four  TA-4's  In  FY  1967, 
and  ninety  T-37B's  In  FY  1968. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  my  own 
view  on  the  Navy  training  program  and 
the  use  of  the  Air  Force  developed  T-37 
aircraft. 

First.  The  Navy  flight  syllabus  for 
basic  and  advanced  trailing  provides  for 
one  carrier  solo  landing  per  student 
prior  to  graduating  as  a  naval  aviator. 

Second.  Utilization  of  the  Air  Force 
developed  T-37  In  a  similar  basic  flight 
training  program  offers  the  Navy  a  sub- 
stantial cost  reduction  in  pilot  training 
when  compared  with  their  present  fore- 
cast program  cost. 

Third.  Detailed  aircraft  acquisition 
and  operational  cost  studies  through  the 
year  1975  have  determined  that  naval  air 
training  command  student  training  cost 
could  be  reduced  substantially  in  excess 
of  100  million  dollars  by  procurement  of 
the  T-37B  In  fiscal  year  1968,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  McNamara's  fiscal  year 
1968  posture  statement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  brought  out  the 
point  in  tribute  to  the  Cessna  Aircraft 
Co.  It  Is  located  in  the  Midwest,  and  all 
of  us  In  the  Midwest  are  definitely  proud 
of  Cessna. 

Not  only  is  It  a  great  producer  of 
military  airplanes  but  it  is  also  a  great 
producer  of  civilian  airplanes  which  all 
of  us  from  time  to  time  have  had  the 
privilege  of  flying  in. 

Unhappily,  the  difficulty  Is  not  with 
Cessna.  It  Is  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  trying  to  get  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Cessna  airplanes  to  do 
Eomething  for  which  they  were  not  origi- 
nally designed.  This  is  an  age  of  spe- 
cialization, as  I  will  point  out  to  the 
Senator. 

The  admirals  admitted  when  they 
came  up  here  to  defend  the  budget,  Mr. 
McNamara  overlooked  something  very 
important.  The  T-37  which  they  are 
being  asked  to  take  cannot  even  land  on 
a  carrier — not  through  any  fault  of 
Cessna,  but  because  they  wanted  it  to 
do  an  altogether  different  job — a  job 
which  it  does  exceedingly  well,  but  can- 
not be  used  to  train  a  naval  pilot  to  land 
on  a  carrier.  The  T-37  is  strictly  a  pri- 


mary trainer,  not  even  suitable  for  the 
precarrier  field  training  where  the  pilot 
learns  the  carrier  approach  technique. 
I  sympathize  with  these  poor  fellows 
that  must  come  up  here  and  defend  this 
kind  of  folly.  Under  the  orders  which  the 
Secretary  has  put  out  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  argue  anything  contrary  to  the 
official  line.  But  these  admirals,  try  as 
they  might,  just  could  not  avoid  the 
truth.  I  would  now  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  portion  of  this  perfectly  amaz- 
ing testimony.  The  colloquy  involved 
Congressman  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  who 
is  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee; Admiral  Connolly,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  and  Admiral 
Grimm,  Navy  Director  of  Budget : 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  don't  understand  why  you 
are  in  here  for  90  T-37's  when  you  say  you 
can  get  along  with  30  of  the  T-2B's. 

Admiral  Connoixt.  The  reason  is  that  we 
wlU  not  use  the  T-37's  for  the  job  that  the 
T-2B's  do.  The  T-37's  will  not  go  aboard  the 
carrier.  They  cant.  They  are  not  buUt  to  do 
it.  They  will  really  turn  out  to  be  a  replace- 
ment for  tlie  T-2A. 

It  is  complicated,  I  agree. 
Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  dont  know  why  the  T-37B 
request  U  before  us,  then. 

Admiral  Connoh.t.  We  didn't  request  It, 
you  see. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  You  buy  your  equipment  to 
fUl  the  specific  mission  which  you  have  do 
you  not? 

Admiral  Connolly.  In  accordance  with  our 
judgment,  yes. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  But  OSD  (Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense)  feels  you  have  a  mis- 
sion for  these  T-37B'»  and  evidently  the 
Navy  does  not.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Admiral  Grimm.  If  I  may  put  this  In  con- 
text, the  Navy  asked  for  90  T-2B'8  at  $60.2 
million  plus  some  advance  procurement. 

These  have  a  dual  purpose  in  training.  We 
can  use  them  for  primary  training  or  some- 
what advanced  training. 

OSD  gave  us  90  T-37B's  at  $27.1  million 
which  can  be  used  by  the  Navy  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  primary  training;  however,  by 
buying  fewer  T-2Bs  we  feel  we  can  get  a 
double  effectiveness  out  of  them  and  still 
make  up  somewhat  for  the  dl.^erence  in  the 
single  purpose  of  the  T-37. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  The  explanation  Is  clear.  I 
Just  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  used 
in  the  OSD  In  this  operation. 

Admiral  Grimm.  This  Is  all  associated  with 
pilot  training  and  the  need  for  planes.  I  think 
the  OSD  thinking  waa  that  we  could  get  90 
T-37'8  cheaper  than  90  T-2B'»  to  help  us 
v.ith  our  pilot  training  rate  as  an  initial  start. 

Now  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Navy 
has  beaten  Secretary  McNamara's  logic. 
They  have  picked  the  airplane  which  can 
stand  the  rigors  of  deck  landing  without 
coming  apart,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  get  an  airplane  that  can  also  per- 
form as  a  primary  trainer.  Now,  that  Is 
what  I  call  cost-effectiveness.  Now  the 
committees  in  both  Houses  have  gone 
alonr  with  the  Navy's  tactics  by  ap- 
provriating  the  money  for  the  unusable 
T-37,  hoping  that  somehow  the  Secretary 
can  be  later  persuaded  to  change  his 
mind.  I  think  the  American  public  Is 
entitled  to  better  defense  management. 
Certainly  our  fighting  men  are  entitled 
to  the  very  best  training  before  they  go 
out  to  do  battle  for  us.  What  Is  the  sense 
In  scrimping  on  training  if  it  leaves  our 
men  less  prepared  to  use  their  weapons 
effectively?  But  there  Is  a  curious  ob- 
stinacy in  our  present  Defense  manage- 
ment which  just  will  not  allow  for  re- 


consideration. Every  decision  is  set  in 
concrete.  That,  my  fellow  Senators,  is  a 
•penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  ap- 
proach. 

T    111    FAILLRES 

After  4' 2  years  of  development,  the 
administration  this  year  proposed  initial 
production  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navj- 
versions  of  the  controversial  F-111  ad- 
vanced fighter,  which  many  Senators, 
and  most  members  of  the  public,  and 
those  who  read  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, will  recall  was  the  TFX,  on  which 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  held  many  hearings. 

While  many  of  us  here  in  Congress 
may  have  questioned  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  General  Dynamics  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  Boeing  design  had 
been  bid  at  a  lower  price  and  was  rated 
cperationally  superior  by  the  Source 
Selection  Panel,  no  one  could  liave  an- 
ticipated the  series  of  calamitous  failures 
which  have  befallen  tliis  aircraft 
throughout  the  development  phase. 

After  reviewing  the  many  technical 
problems  still  to  be  resolved  in  the  Navy 
F-lllB  fighter,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee determined  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  appropriate  funds  for  initial 
production  aircraft  and  advance  buys  of 
leadtime  items  for  follow-on  procure- 
ment. In  my  opmion.  Congress  is  being 
overly  generous  in  appropriating  funds 
for  these  six  aircraft  for  furtlier  reseaich 
and  development. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  tliis  Re- 
public has  it  been  necessary  to  build  45 
aircraft  just  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. And  that  is  exactly  what  McNa- 
mara's billion  dollar  saving  program  is 
costin"^  us. 

Originally,  the  TFX  was  told  to  us  on 
the  theory  tliat  combining  Air  Force  and 
Navy  needs  in  one  aircraft  would  halve 
the  development  costs.  At  this  point. 
R&D.  costs  have  tripled  and  the  Navy 
plane  is  still  not  safe  to  fly.  Even  if  the 
engine  inlet  and  lateral  instability  prob- 
lems are  corrected,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  aircraft  will  never  meet  minimum 
flit'ht  performance  requirements.  That  is 
because,  like  the  ill-fated  McDonnell 
Demon  of  15  years  ago,  weight  has  grown 
beyond  engine  performance. 

The  numbers  In  the  P-111  program  are 
so  large,  that  we  often  forget  just  how 
much  one  airplane  costs.  Let  me  give 
some  examples,  just  to  bring  this  thing 
into  focus: 

The  average  price  paid  for  a  clas.'^room 
in  elcm.entary  and  secondaiy  schools  la.st 
j-ear,  including  land,  equipment,  and  all 
construction,  \\-a3  $54,000.  In  other 
words,  each  F-lllB  airplane  costs  more 
than  185  new  classrooms  for  grammar 
schools  or  high  schools. 

The  entire  budget  for  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  for  this  year  is  less  than 
$2.8  million— about  enough  to  buy  the 
wing  off  of  one  Navy  plane. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
Is  going  to  buy  1.800  passenger  sedans 
next  year  for  the  Government.  They  are 
going  to  pay  a  total  of  $2.8  million  for 
all  1,800  cars — this  would  probably  be 
enough  to  buy  the  tall  section  of  the  same 
one  Navy  TFX. 

On  August  17,  the  House  CivU  Service 
Committee  voted  to  Increase  airmail 
postage  from  8  cents  to  10  cents— a  move 
which  will  Irk  everyone.  The  Post  Office 
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says  this  will  bring  in  an  additional  $56.3 
million — so  this  Irritating  25  percent 
raise  In  airmail  postage  will  not  even 
pay  for  six  of  these  planes — and  we  pro- 
pose to  buy  hundreds  of  them  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  continues  to  have 
his  way. 

The  point  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  We 
concern  ourselves  deeply  in  things  which, 
on  a  comparative  basis,  really  are  not 
Important.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  item — the  TFX,  renamed 
the  F-111  series — we  are  expected  to  just 
go  along  with  signing  the  blank  check 
the  Pentagon  presents  to  us. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make.  I  do  not  think  our  Air  Force 
should  be  sending  the  F-111  to  Vietnam 
until  all  the  technical  difSculties  are 
resolved.  This  possibility  was  widely  pub- 
licized in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  July  14, 
1967,  the  day  of  our  hearings  on  the 
plane.  The  article  stated  that  the  Penta- 
gon was  giving  consideration  to  a  secret 
project  named  "Harvest  Reaper"  which 
would  send  six  F-lllA's  to  Southeast 
Asia  for  bombing  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam. 

I  addressed  some  questions  on  this 
point  to  the  admirals  during  our  hear- 
ings. This  Is  all  In  the  open  record, 
though  it  took  Inslstance  on  my  part  be- 
fore It  was  declasslfled.  I  asked  the  wit- 
nesses If  It  were  not  premature  to  be 
sending  the  F-111  to  Vietnam,  since  it  is 
so  handicapped  with  defects  that  it  can- 
not engage  In  alr-to-air  combat.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  send  it  over  Vietnam 
to  be  shot  down.  The  Russians  could  re- 
trieve the  pieces  and  gain  the  benefit  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  U.S.  research.  They 
could  learn  vital  secrets  and  acquire 
know-how  with  which  to  prepare  their 
future  aircraft  and  ground  defenses. 

After  the  hearings,  just  10  days  ago,  it 
was  divulged  by  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  plane  shakes  so  much  when  only 
half-loaded  with  bombs  that  the  pilot 
caimot  read  his  flight  instruments. 

The  Pentagon  has  neither  confirmed 
nor  denied  that  the  Air  Force  will  be 
sending  the  P-111  to  Vietnam  Therefore, 
I  am  uneasy  that  there  may  be  truth  to 
these  stories.  We  could  obtain  no  denials 
during  the  hearings. 

There  is  no  question  that  field  deploy- 
ment should  be  postponed  untU  the  air- 
plane can  be  brought  up  to  acceptable 
performance.  Otherwise,  It  will  be  the 
Russians  who  "reap  the  harvest,"  not 
America,  tn  their  project  so  intriguingly 
called  "Harvest  Reaper." 

niPKTTCENT  DELAT  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  F-  1 2 
INTERCEPTOR 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  last  year 
we  appropriated  $55  million  in  additional 
fimds  over  the  request  to  maintain  the 
P-12  production  line.  This  aircraft  is  still 
the  most  fantastic  performing  aircraft 
ever  built,  even  though  it  was  first  flown 
as  far  back  as  1963.  The  Secretary  an- 
nounced a  few  months  ago  that  he  had 
finally  decided  to  order  a  couple  of 
squadrons  of  these  interceptors  to  pro- 
tect the  continental  United  States  from 
the  threat  of  Soviet  bombers  In  light  of 
the  improvements  evidenced  by  the  new 
bomber-borne,  alr-to-surface  missiles 
shown  at  the  Domodedovo  alrshow  in 


Russia  last  month  it  is  none  too  soon. 
Here,  again,  however,  the  Secretary's  de- 
lays will  cost  America  dearly.  According 
to  the  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  aircraft,  because  the  Secretary 
had  not  released  the  funds  we  appropri- 
ated last  year,  the  production  line  has 
been  closed  down.  Not  only  will  it  require 
much  longer  to  rebuild  the  capability, 
delaying  initial  deployment,  but  now  it 
develops  that  it  will  cost  $100  to  $150  mil- 
lion more  than  if  he  had  heeded  the  in- 
tent of  Congress.  If  that  is  cost-eflectiv- 
ness.  there  is  indeed  a  credibility  gap. 

THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  After  all,  the  largest  portion  of 
the  funding  provided  by  this  bill  will  go 
to  support  our  forces  in  the  war  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  view,  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam in  this  late  stage — in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  war — and  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  first  military  defeat  in  America's  his- 
tory would  jeopardize  world  peace  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  would  also  shoot 
us  out  of  the  saddle  of  world  leadership 
at  a  time  when  no  other  coimtry  in  the 
free  world  is  able  and  equipped  to  as- 
sume this  unwanted  role.  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  giving  away  the  free- 
dom of  millions  of  people  in  what  was 
formerly  Indochina,  since  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  In- 
tends to  communize  all  of  the  lands  for- 
merly luider  French  colonial  control.  It 
would  mean  the  early  loss  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  to  the  Communists  and  the 
immediate  tragedy  of  Communist  con- 
quest of  Thailand,  which  is  supplying 
troops  for  our  side  of  the  fighting  and 
has  made  this  entire  area  available  for 
American  airbases  and  American  logis- 
tic support  in  this  war.  It  would  remove 
from  China,  at  the  very  time  she  is  de- 
veloping techniques  to  use  the  high  nu- 
clear bomb  she  is  now  stockpiling,  any 
threat  of  resistance  or  attack  in  the 
Southeast.  Additionally,  it  is  my  belief 
that  witnessing  the  great  United  States 
suffering  defeat  from  the  north  half  of 
a  divided  nonindustrialized  small  coun- 
try like  Vietnam  would  cause  neutral  and 
uncommitted  countries  around  the  world 
to  move  into  the  Communist  camp  since 
little  fellows  seldom  select  the  protection 
of  big  fellows  who  are  losers. 

All  of  us  are,  of  course,  discouraged 
and  distressed  by  the  way  the  war  is 
being  fought  in  Vietnam.  It  is  indeed  a 
heavy  price  for  our  fellow  junior  citizens 
to  pay  in  trying  to  put  back  together  con- 
ditions which  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  permanent  peace  instead  of  setting 
the  stage  for  early  and  new  Communist 
military  aggression. 

I  think  that  the  President  has  han- 
dled his  war  responsibilities  very  badly 
through  injecting  too  many  political  re- 
straints on  our  very  able  military  leaders 
and  manpower  in  Vietnam.  I  think  our 
diplomatic  tactics  have  tended  to  con- 
vince Ho  Chi  Minh  that  we  are  so  badly 
hurting  in  this  war  that  we  are  willing 
to  accept  almost  any  type  of  negotiation 
and  that  from  this  misconception  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  advisers  conclude  that  at 
some  given  point  we  are  likely  to  quit 
our  effort,  admit  defeat,  head  for  home, 


and  let  the  future  of  the  Far  East  be  de- 
termined by  the  Communists. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I  resent  and  de- 
plore the  President's  trade  policy,  where- 
by he  encourages  the  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can supplies  to  Russia  and  its  satellites 
at  a  time  when,  without  her  military  aid 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  I  am  completely  rton- 
vinced  this  war  would  have  long  ago 
been  over.  I  believe  that  if  Russian  aid 
of  North  Vietnam  would  stop  today,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  would  be  compelled  to  come  to 
the  negotiation  table  and  the  war  would 
be  over  before  Christmas  of  this  year. 
I  am  completely  convinced  that  every 
consumer  item  that  we  send  the  Rus- 
sians, every  piece  of  equipment,  every 
tank  of  commercial  chemicals,  every 
machine  tool,  and  every  other  item 
so  desperately  required  by  her  civil- 
ian economy  that  she  is  willing  to  pur- 
chase it  from  the  United  States,  has  tlie 
immediate  result  of  relieving  manpower, 
machinery,  equipment,  and  material 
from  the  fabricating  of  consumer  goods 
to  the  manufacturing  of  the  implements 
of  war  which  Russia  is  increasingly 
sending  not  only  to  North  Vietnam  but 
to  Cuba  and  Egypt,  and  to  other  areas 
of  dissension  as  well.  Since  I  want  this 
war  to  end  successfully  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, I  must  hold  to  the  conviction  that 
one  good  way  to  move  in  that  direction  is 
to  take  the  steps  required  to  shut  off  as 
much  as  possible  of  Russia's  capacity  to 
supply  the  Commimists  of  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  fuel  and  the  weapons  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  war  to  continue. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  our  total  re- 
sources, therefore,  we  must  restore  con- 
sistency and  firmness  to  the  framework 
of  national  policy.  Otherwise,  we  are  go- 
ing to  lead  our  adversaries  to  further 
miscalculations,  encouraging  even  more 
venturesome  disruption  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  It  is  also  my  conviction  that 
the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  con- 
troUing  principles  which  influence  our 
national  defense.  Cost-effectiveness,  as 
presently  applied,  is  turning  into  gross 
extravagance.  We  must  remember  no 
amount  of  cost  reduction  will  be  worth 
the  price  if  the  ultimate  cost  is  the  loss  of 
a  free  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "TFX  Raid  Planned  on 
North  Vietnam,"  written  by  George  C. 
Wilson  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday,  July  14,  1967.  This  is  the 
article  to  which  I  alluded  during  the 
course  of  my  prepared  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TFX  Raid  Planned  on  North  Vietnam 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Tiie  Pentagon  has  launched  a  secret  proj- 
ect, code-named  Harvest  Reaper,  which  calls 
lor  sending  six  P-111  A  (TFX)  supersonic 
Jets  on  a  lightning-fast  bombing  strike 
against  North  Vietnam. 

The  reason  lor  tapping  the  expensive  fight- 
er-bomber for  the  mission  Is  the  precise 
navigation  and  bombing  the  swlng-wlng  air- 
craft has  shown  In  Its  flight  testing. 

This  makes  the  plane  by  far  the  best  avail- 
able for  pinpoint  bombing  of  some  top- 
prlorlty  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  according 
to  Pentagon  sources. 

The  F-111  A  Is  said  to  outdo  any  other  U.S. 
aircraft  when  It  comes  to  finding  the  target 
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at  night  and  zooming  in  under  air  defense 
radar  to  hit  It. 

Gen  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  has  flown  the  F-lllA  hlnuselX  and  is  re- 
ported enthusiastic  about  the  plane's  ability 
to  find  Its  own  way  using  a  system  of  elec- 
tronic devices  and  computers. 

Harvest  Reaper,  if  the  mission  goes  ahead 
as  planned  most  likely  would  be  flown  at 
night  to  minimize  shot  down. 

The  mission  has  been  a  well-kept  secret. 
But  the  Air  Force  plans  to  announce  soon 
that  the  first  P-111  A  crews  will  start  receiv- 
ing combat  training  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Las  Vegas. 

The  F-111  A  win  not  be  ready  for  combat 
untU  sometime  next  year.  The  character  of 
the  Vietnam  war  may  change  In  the  mean- 
time to  the  point  that  Harvest  Reaper  wUl 
not  be  flown. 

But  the  fact  that  Pentagon  leaders  have 
eiven  the  project  the  go-ahead  Is  In  Itself 
an  expression  of  their  confidence  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  controversial  F-lllA. 

Putting  the  plane  Into  combat  entails 
heavy  risks  as  well  as  gains. 

If  an  F-lllA  is  shot  down,  the  Russians 
stand  to  capture  Its  highly  secret  electronic 
equipment.  This  would  be  Invaluable  In  de- 
ciding how  to  design  their  own  future  air- 
craft and  ground  defenses,  which  someday 
might  be  pitted  against  the  F-lllA. 

The  political  risk  is  also  great.  Such  critics 
of  the  F-111  program  as  Sen.  John  L.  McClel- 
lan  (D-Ark.)  could  attack  the  Harvest  Reaper 
mission  as  the  Pentagon's  attempt  to  clear 
the  name  of  the  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  and  Ite  civilian  superiors 
have  decided— for  the  moment  anyhow— that 
the  potential  gains  outweigh  the  risks.  So 
Harvest  Reaper  Is  going  ahead  full  speed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  very  excellent 
analysis  of  some  of  the  defense  policies 
of  the  present  administration. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
the  problems  of  our  defense,  the  cost  of 
our  war,  and  the  policies  that  we  have 
adopted  in  this  war. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
should  express  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Senator  for  the  very  fine  effort  he  has 
put  forth  in  his  most  excellent  state- 
ment. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  with  reference 
to  a  certain  newspaper  clipping. 

I  have  here  the  article  to  which  I  have 
reference.  It  is  entitled  "Bombs  Dumped 
Harmlessly  at  Sea  for  Record,"  says  ex- 
Navy  Airman  and  was  published  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle  on  August  16. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  the  ar- 
ticle. It  is  an  Associated  Press  story  out 
of  Midland,  Mich. 
I  read  two  paragraphs: 
A  former  Navy  pilot  says  he  and  his  squad- 
ron mates  dropped  their  bombs  In  the  seas 
off  North  Vietnam  on  "useless  missions" 
pressed  by  commanders  trying  to  amass  com- 
bat records. 

"About  a  third  of  our  ordnance  was 
dumped  In  the  water,  and  that's  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,"  said  Alex  Waler,  32,  assistant 
analyst  at  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Waler  was  an  A-1  Skyralder  pilot  till  his 
discharge  In  February,  flying  with  the  52nd 
Attack  Squadron  from  the  deck  of  the  carrier 
Tlconderoga. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bombs  Dumped  Harmlessly  at  Sea  roR 
EscoRD,  Says  Ex-Navy  Airman 
Midland,  Mich.— A  former  Navy  pilot  says 
he  and  his  squadron  mates  dropped  their 
bombs  In  the  seas  off  North  Vietnam  on 
"useless  missions"  pressed  by  commanders 
trying  to  amass  combat  records. 

"About  a  third  of  our  ordnance  was 
dumped  \n  the  water,  and  that's  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,"  said  Alex  Waler.  32,  assistant 
analyst  at  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Waler  was  an  A-1  Skyralder  pilot  till  his 
discharge  In  February,  flying  with  the  52nd 
Attack  Squadron  from  the  deck  of  the  carrier 
Tlconderoga. 

A  nine-year  Navy  veteran,  Waler  charged 
that  lives  and  planes  are  being  lost  because  of 
a  premium  placed  on  Intraservlce  rivalry. 

"The  one  that  gripes  the  pilots  most  Is 
when  we  were  told  to  beat  the  other  carriers' 
records  on  numbers  of  sorties,"  he  said.  "It 
was  common  knowledge  all  the  time  I  was 
aboard.  One  time  our  squadron  commander 
actually  got  us  In  the  wardroom  and  told  us 
point  blank,  'We're  out  to  beat  the  record  of 
the  Enterprise.'  " 

Waler  said  pilots  responded  to  this  pressure 
by  expending  huge  amounts  of  bombs  and 
rockets  on  little  more  than  Vietnamese 
scenery. 

He  added  most  of  the  pilots  he  knows  are 
getting  out  of  the  service.  Of  the  25  men  In 
his  squadron,  21  had  announced  their  Inten- 
tion to  resign  when  Water  left  the  Tlcon- 
deroga. 

"We  weren't  supposed  to  go  on  our  hop 
without  a  minimum  celling  of  5,000  feet  and 
flve-mlle  vlslbUlty,"  he  continued.  "We  knew 
the  weather  was  bad.  We  even  had  weather 
planes  up.  But  we  launched  aircraft  anyway," 

he  said. 

"Then  we  would  zip  up  and  down  the  coast 
and  unload,  or  dump  them  In  the  water.  That 
way,  the  carrier  would  get  credit  for  a  sortie." 
Waler  charged  that  his  own  roonrunate  on 
the  Tlconderoga  was  shot  down  on  one  of 
these  "meaningless"  missions.  He  did  not  dis- 
close the  pilot's  fate  or  identification. 

Except  for  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  area, 
parts  of  which  are  bombing  sanctuaries,  there 
are  bombing  sanctuaries,  there  are  few  tar- 
gets of  value  m  North  Vietnam,  he  claimed. 
"A  lot  of  pilots  object  to  risking  their  necks 
to  drop  a  $2,000  bomb  on  a  little  bridge  they 
put  back  together  during  the  night,"  said 
Waler.  ^  ^^ 

"There  were  times  pilots  would  bomb  the 
same  railroad  car  15  times  during  the  month. 
Each  time,  the  bomb  assessment  was  'target 
destroyed.' " 

Waler  said  "craterlng"  a  road  was  also 
counted  as  a  successful  mission  because 
pilots  had  nothing  else  to  bomb  and  couldn't 
return  with  live  ordnance. 

"This  was  even  encouraged  by  the  senior 
oflRcers  on  the  ship,"  he  added.  "They  didn't 
like  to  hear  you  didn't  drop  them  on  any- 
thing. 

"Plight  after  flight  dropped  bombs  on  tar- 
gets that  had  been  hit  over  and  over  again. 
And  most  of  the  squadron  commanders 
didn't  have  the  guts  to  speak  out  against  it." 
For  debriefing  purposes,  he  said,  pilots 
would  put  down  "suspected  radar  site"  when 
pressed  by  knowing  but  agreeable  Intelligence 
officers. 

These  bombs  usually  struck  nothing  but 
the  heavy  green  foliage  of  the  Vietnamese 
countryside,  Waler  added. 

Waler,  who  flew  more  than  100  missions 
over  North  Vietnam  In  the  elgh"^  months  he 
served  In  Vietnam,  said  commanders  also 
almost  totally  Ignored  the  "laydown,"  or  rest- 
over  every  eighth  day  In  their  eagerness  to 
compile  sortie  records. 


"Junior  officer*  don't  get  to  talk  to  report- 
ers," he  said.  "We  had  newsmen  on  board, 
but  we  were  told  not  to  tell  newspapermen 
anything.  ...   v. 

"If  a  reporter  wanted  to  talk  to  a  pilot,  he 
was  steered  to  the  squadron  executive  of- 
ficer and  maybe  his  wing  man.  And,  of 
coiu-'se.  they  could  take  disciplinary  action 
against  you  If  you  did  talk." 

Waler  said  he  "went  to  Vietnam  as  a 
hawk,"  but  that  "no  pilot  really  thinks  we're 
In  Vietnam  to  save  democracy  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Most  think  It's  a  staging  area 
In  case  of  war  with  Red  China." 

He  added  this  lack  of  candor  also  embit- 
tered pilots.  He  said  most  pilots  would  feel  the 
conflict  more  worthwhile  If  this  were  the 
stated  objective. 

"I'm  not  antl-Vletnam  war,  but  I'm  against 
the  way  It's  being  conducted.  The  troopers 
are  doing  a  really  fine  Job,  and  I'd  go  right 
back  and  fiy  missions  to  protect  them.  But 
the  way  weTe  doing  It,  Is  such  a  waste." 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  the 
committee  has  checked  Into  this  matter 
or  received  any  information  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
first  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  his  thoughtful  and  gracious  and 
complimentary  remarks. 

I  think  all  Senators  recognize  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  financing  and 
supporting  of  it  in  an  effort  to  bring  it 
to  as  early  as  a  successful  conclusion, 
combine  to  make  that  subject  the  top 
business  before  us. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  on  which  I 
serve  as  the  third  ranking  Republican 
member,  to  try  to  make  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  go  as  far  as  possible  in  meeting 
these  objectives. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  is  interested  In  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country 
which  tend  to  deal  with  raising  taxes  and 
spending  money  wisely  and  who  has  a 
great  record  of  economy,  has  done  his 
r^rt  to  try  to  see  that  the  funds  required 
to  get  on  vrith  the  successful  cone  usion 
of  the  war  are  given  the  highest 
priority.  .  , 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  services 
with  regard  to  the  Particular  story  from 
Midland  Mich.  This  is  the  first  that  1 
had  heard  that  particular  charge  or  al- 
legation made  by  this  returning  Air  Force 
officer.  It  would  shock  me  if  it  were  true. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  until  further 
evidence  is  available,  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  believe  that  this  kind  of 
waste  of  our  ammunition  had  occurred 
in  Vietnam.  However,  the  longer  I  live 
around  these  parts,  the  less  I  cease  to  be 
surprised  by  the  astonishing  occurrences 
which  take  place. 

The  charge  certainly  should  be  investi- 
gated Statements  of  that  type,  if  left  un- 
challenged, could  have  a  very  damaging 
impact  on  the  morale  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. .  ^     „ 

The  Associated  Press  covers  virtually 
all  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try and  undoubtedly  has  served  its  cli- 
ents with  that  story. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  have  been  disturbed  by  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
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I  one  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
c  leck  into  the  validity  of  these  charges 
a  [id  then  report  in  a  public  statement — 
M  hlch  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
■9  ide  publicity — as  to  the  validity  or  the 
f  ilslty  of  the  charge.  And  if  it  is  true  that 
t  ]e  bombs  were  dnH>ped  in  the  sea,  they 
s  lould  report  on  any  conceivable  justifi- 
c  itlon  which  might  convince  our  general 
r  >ading  public  and  general  constituency 
tiat  this  kind  of  extravagant  policy  la 
r  ot  the  standing  operation  procedure  In 
A  ietnam. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
1  ave  great  reluctance  to  believe  this  type 
c  f  story.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sl»ry  Lb  from  a  man  who  served  as  a 
I  (xnber  pilot.  The  story  is  out  of  Mich- 
1  jan.  It  is  an  Associated  Press  story  and 
li  the  type  of  story  that  destroys  the 

<  onfldence  of  the  American  people  In  our 
( peratlon  of  the  war. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  the  very  serious 
I  roblem  that  is  Involved. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
( erely  hope  that  we  can  get  some  definite 
{ssurance  that  this  is  not  the  standard 
( r  recommended  practice  that  is  being 
]  ollowed  In  an  effort  to  build  up  the  rec- 
(  rd  of  some  commanding  ofScer  as  to  the 
]  iimiber  of  bombs  dropped  on  some 
j  lights. 

Mr.  President,  I  s^preclate  the  re- 
1  ponse  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
1  ype  of  story  which  is  not  the  figment  of 
!  ome  newspaperman's  imagination.  It 
( loes  not  resort  to  quoting  some  unnamed 
( ifflclal.  The  name  of  the  Air  Force  officer 
1 3  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  story. 
'  rhey  know  who  he  Is.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
1  er  of  simple  investigation  to  discover 
1  he  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge. 

Knowing  the  distinguished  chairman 

(it  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Pre- 

]«rednes8,  I  am  convinced  that  if  an 

inswer  to  that  story  is  not  provided,  the 

<  Ustingidshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Mr.  Stbitois]  will  look  into  the  matter 
ind  provide  an  answer. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  the 
acts.  On  the  basis  of  the  story  it  seems 
o  me  incomprehensible  and  incredible 
hat  this  act  did  take  place,  but  the  pub- 
ic should  be  advised  concerning  the  true 
'acts. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
»ras  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  the 
listingiilshed'^senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
ictlve  in  appropriations  for  the  military 
establishment. 

The  Senator  brings  up  an  important 
x>int;  namely,  how  much  the  war  In 
ITietnam  controls  the  engineering  re- 
search and  development  of  our  country, 
with  relatively  little  attention  therefore 
mailable  for  what  is  needed  against  any 
possible  f utiu-e  aggressor  that  has  a  first- 
:lass  military  establishment. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  the  time  could 
x>me  when  such  a  power  could  give  our 
country  serious  concern  because  of  this 
concentration,  now  running,  based  on 
total  cost,  at  some  $70  million  a  day. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  on  the 
Hoor  on  Friday,  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Military  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  .  present- 
ed this  new  appropriations  bill.  I  re- 


spectfully commend  him  for  the  fine 
work  he  did  in  preparing  these  figures; 
and  also  for  the  able  and  constructive 
work  he  Is  doing  as  chairman  of  the 
Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  also  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
regret  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russixl]  was 
not  here,  especially  since  he  has  been  so 
diligent  In  analyzing  and  then  reporting, 
from  both  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
opinions  which  have  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  in 
conjunction  with  this  bill. 

And  I  would  commend  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  on  two 
points  he  brought  up  in  his  address  Fri- 
day. The  first  had  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  antiballistic  missile. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  Senator  has 
greater  knowledge  in  this  particular  field 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington.  In 
the  15  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Before  that 
when  he  was  in  the  House,  he  was  a 
member  of  that  same  committee.  He  is  a 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Applications 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Committee.  This 
subject  has  been  a  primary  interest  of 
his  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
give  full  consideration  to  his  thoughts 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  ABM.  They 
are  contained  on  page  7  of  this  report 
now  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  Senator's  thinking  on  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  which  faces  our 
military  status  today — namely,  the  lack 
of  the  development  of  any  new  fighter, 
or  fighter  bomber  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Last  month,  at  Domodedoyo,  an  air- 
field outside  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  its  first  military  air  show  since  1961. 
At  this  show,  it  presented  six  new  fight- 
ers, also  major  modifications  of  three 
additional  ships  currently  flying. 

The  United  States  today  does  not  have, 
even  approved,  in  either  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Navy,  a  single  fighter  or  fighter 
bomber  as  the  term  is  generally  used. 
It  does  not  even  have  agreed  final  blue- 
prints on  such  a  plane.  Therefore,  if  by 
chance  we  ran  into  trouble,  say  in  the 
early  seventies  with  a  first  class  military 
power,  one  that  had  a  true  air  force, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  modem  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  a  true  air  force, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  defend  with  fighters  and  fight- 
er bombers  planes  designed  in  the  early 
fifties:  whereas,  a  possible  enemy  would 
be  using  planes  designed  in  the  late  six- 
ties. 

For  those  reasons,  again  let  me  say 
that  I  would  hope  full  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Senate  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

DEFENSE    APPEOPB1ATION8    BILL    WOULD    PEBMIT 

coNsmtrcnow  of  mdjesweepebs  in  foreign 

TABDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  seriously  considered  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  amendment  of  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  fimds  provided 
in  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  the 
construction  of  ocean  minesweepers  in 
foreign  yards.  The  amendment  would 
have  been  similar  to  a  provision  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  ap- 
propriations bill  was  being  considered  in 
that  body.  However,  it  would  have  been 
more  limited.  The  House  amendment 
prohibited  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  any  vessel  in  for- 
eign shipyards.  My  proposal  would,  in 
effect,  apply  only  to  seven  ocean  mine- 
sweepers. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  discuss  my 
amendment  briefly,  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Conomittee  can  get 
some  idea  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
amendment — why  I  hope  there  will  be 
accommodation  to  the  House  position  in 
conference,  and  why  I  think  there  cer- 
tainly should  be.  In  my  estimation,  this 
should  also  help  the  Senate  conferees  to 
evaluate  the  issue,  which  will  arise  in 
conference.  I  am  not  now  calling  the 
amendment  up  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing the  work  of  the  Senate  on  pending 
measure  and  in  view  of  the  commend- 
able efforts  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
to  take  all  points  of  view  Into  account  In 
reporting  this  massive  bill. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations determined  to  delete  the  re- 
strictive language  approved  on  the  House 
floor  because,  in  the  language  of  the 
committee  report — 

This  provision  would  seriously  Impair  our 
efforts  to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 
situation  through  the  sale  of  military  equip- 
ment to  our  allies. 

The  basis  for  this  statement  lies  in  a 
United  States-United  Kingdom  agree- 
ment for  arms  procurement.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  agreed  to  purchsise  $700  to  $750 
million  in  F-Ul's  in  return  for — and  I 
now  quote  from  a  Defense  Department 
letter — 

(a)  A  target  of  $325  million  of  DOD  com- 
petitive procurement  from  UK  sources  and 
(b)  a  target  of  $400  mlUon  for  third  country 
sales  in  connection  with  which  the  U.S.  will 
stand  aside  and  let  the  UK  make  the  sale. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether, 
in  the  long  haul,  this  will  really  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  does  not  obligate  us 
to  permit  the  British  to  bid  on  any  spe- 
cific Items.  On  the  contrary,  section  6<a) 
states: 

In  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Arrangement,  DOD  will  search  out  jwtential 
DOD  requirements  which  might  be  filled  by 
procurement  of  UK  equipment  and  will  use 
Its  best  efforts  to  procure  defence  equipment 
from  the  UK. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  an  unclassified 
portion  of  a  classified  document. 
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Thus   the  entire  agreement  does  not 
hinge  on  the  willingness  or  unwilUngness 
of  Congress  to  permit  the  procurement 
of  seven  ocean  minesweepers  in  Great 
Britain.  In  fact.  Congress  has  already  al- 
lowed the  British  to  bid  on  nine  of  these 
minesweepers  with  money  appropriated 
in  past  years'  appropriations  bills.  This 
undoubtedly  will  help  us  to  fulfill  our 
Dledge    to    procure    military    hardware 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  But  should 
we  permit  the  British  to  get  the  entire 
order?  This  is  the  basic  question.  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  is  "No." 
These  are  the  reasons: 
First.  This    particular    ocean    mine- 
sweeper has  never  been  constructed  be- 
fore   The  nine  vessels  provided  for  in 
the  fiscal  1966  and  1967  Defense  Appro- 
priations bills,  together  with  the  seven 
ships  covered  in  this  years'  bill,  are  first 
models.  If  we  permit  the  United  King- 
dom to  bid  on  all  16  of  these  vessels,  we 
wUl  surely  be,  in  effect,  committing  our- 
selves to  procure  the  model  needs  in 
total  from  the  British;   for  the  United 
Kingdom  can  substantially  outbid  our 
own  shipyards.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  As  a  consequence,  a  great  deal  of 
the  skill  and  know-how  that  is  essential 
in  constructing  these  wooden  vessels  will 
be  lost  to  our  country.  This  loss  could 
have  serious  consequences  in  the  event 
that  the  British  capability  to  construct 
the  ship  is  impaired. 

Second.  Even  more  important,  only 
two  shipyards  exist  today  in  the  United 
States  with  the  capabUity  of  constructing 
wooden  ships  the  size  of  the  ocean  mine- 
sweepers. As  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  our 
country  is  not  hi  robust  health.  These 
two  yards  are  no  exception.  If  the  fail- 
ure to  utilize  American  skills  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  results  directiy 
or  indirectly  hi  the  closing  down  of  these 
yards,  we  wUl  have  lost  not  only  the 
skills  needed  in  building  this  particular 
prototype  but  also  the  capacity  to  con- 
struct any  wooden  ships  of  comparable 
size. 

Third.  The  Navy  currently  has  under- 
way a  program  of  standardization  which 
puts  a  premium  on  the  construction  of 
a  single  model  in  one  shipyard  and  one 
shipyard  only.  The  Navy  feels  that  this 
results  in  greater  efficiency,  with  demon- 
strated dollar  savings,  because  of  the 
interchangability  of  parts,  ease  of  repair, 
and  so  forth,  when  all  specifications  are 
uniform.  Such  imiformity  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  a  single  shipyard 
contract. 

Consequently,  the  question  can  and 
should  be  raised  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
permitting  the  British  to  bid  on  nine  of 
the  ships  while  only  American  yards  can 
bid  on  the  other  seven.  This  overlooks, 
however,  the  use  to  which  the  vessels  will 
be  put.  Certainly,  they  will  be  used  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  What 
makes  more  sense  than  to  standardize 
the  ships  by  area  of  operation  so  that 
interchangability  exists  within  but  not 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets? 
Certainly,  such  factors  as  interchang- 
ability of  parts  of  ships  separated  by  the 
North  American  continent  assume  vei-y 
minor  importance,  especially  when  con- 


trasted with  the  value  of  maintahiing 
the  skills  involved  in  our  own  shipyards. 
Once  again  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  this  amendment  would  have  af- 
fected only  seven  ocean  mhiesweepers. 
Nine  of  these  ships  can  now  be  purchased 
in  Britam  In  f ulfilhnent  of  our  contract- 
ual obligations  to  buy  British  under  the 
P-111  procurement  arrangement.  This 
amendment  would  in  no  way  have  in- 
vaUdated  that  arrangement.  Its  accept- 
ance would  have  simply  represented  a 
congressional  judgment  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  given  the  British  a 
good  enough  crack  at  this  particular  pro- 
curement item  and  should  now  start  to 
look  elsewhere  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
to  buy  British. 

I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  the  defense 
requirements  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  this  particular  ship  certainly  should 
take  precedence  over  either  the  balance- 
of-payments  argument — which,  as  I  say, 
is  being  met  on  this  item,  and  met  more 
generously  than  with  other  procurement 
items— or  the  relatively  modest  saving 
which  can  be  effected  by  buying  in  a 
British  yard  or  insisting  on  an  inter- 
changeability  of  parts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Defense 
argument  is  persuasive.  We  do  not  want 
to  become  dependent  on  another  country 
and  get  away  from  production  in  this 
country 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  stating  he  would  not  bring  up 
this  amendment  at  this  time.  As  usual, 
he  is  most  persuasive  in  his  presentation 
of  this  his  case. 

I,  in  turn,  would  present  reasons  why 
I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  not,  in 
conference,  sustain  the  position  of  the 
House.  .^.  , 

After  considerable  debate  the  British 
Parliament  approved  aircraft  purchases 
in  the  United  States  which  will  run  over 
$2  bilUon.  About  $1.4  biUion  of  United 
Kingdom  orders  have  already  been 
placed  and  these  orders  have  committed 
follow-on  purchases  during  the  12-year 
period  of  the  agreement  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  about  $2.5  biUion. 

The  United  States  agreed,  after  diffi- 
cult bargaining  by  the  United  Kingdom 
for  assured  reciprocal  procurement,  to 
only  allow  competition  by  United  King- 
dom industry  on  items  selected  by  the 
U.S.  Government  up  to  a  total  of  $325 
million  over  the  12-year  period  that  the 
United  States  would  receive  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  United  Kingdom  payments.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  selhng  $2.5  billion 
under  this  agreement,  and  will  purchase 
not  more  than  $325  miUion. 

Ocean  minesweepers  were  selected  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  as  appropriate  for  this 
competition  and  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  United  King- 
dom has  been  informed  of  this  selection. 
It  has  also  been  advised  that  competi- 
tion would  be  delayed  because  the  U.S. 
Navy  wanted,  for  economic  reasons,  all 
16  ships  in  a  single  competition,  that  is, 
nine  approved  in  prior  years  and  seven 
in  the  fiscal  1968  appropriation. 

As  of  June  30,  1967,  the  United  States 
has  committed  $143  million  of  the  $325 
million  budget  to  be  won  by  the  United 
Kingdom  through  competition.  Thus  far 


79  percent  of  this  is  m  aerospace  indus- 
try Items,  17  percent  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, and  4  percent  Army  and  miscellane- 
ous equipment.  The  minesweepers  will 
be  included  in  future  competition.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  few  minesweeper 
shipyards  should  be  treated  differently 
than  the  rest  of  U.S.  industry  and  re- 
ceive protection  from  competition  there- 
by increasing  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Ocean  minesweepers  are  not  consid- 
ered by  the  U.S.  Navy  as  sensitive  from 
a  technology  or  a  mobilization  plamung 
point  of  view.  The  technology  involved  is 
already  in  use  by  other  U.S.  shipbuilders. 
Experience   of   the   last   two   mobiliza- 
tions—World War  n  and  Korea— re- 
veals that  dependence  must  be  placed 
on  introduction  of  many  nonshipbuild- 
ers  into  the  picture.  In  any  event  intro- 
duction of  16  ships  will  not  constitute 
the  development  of  a  mobilization  base. 
Standardization  is  being  assured  by 
having  all  the  basic  equipment  to  be 
installed  in  the  ships  procured  from  U.S. 
manufacturers.  About  30  percent  of  the 
ship  will  be  supplied  from  the  United 
States  even  if  the  United  Kingdom  wins 
the  competition. 

Therefore,  with  great  respect  I  would 
recommend  that  the  Congress  not  pro- 
hibit this  competition  from  Great  Britain 
on  these  minesweepers,  since  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  support  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  bring  to  the  United 
States  $2.5  billion  over  the  12-year  pe- 
riod of  1966-77  involving  4,180  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  on  the  C-130 
aircraft,  2,274  on  the  F-111  aircraft  and 
4,772  on  the  F-4  au-craft  hi  48  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  also  do  not  believe  Congress  should 
prohibit  competition  on  these  seven 
minesweepers  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  ap- 
propriation bill  because  these  items  were 
specifically  selected  for  competition  by 
the  U  S  Navy.  They  do  not  involve  new 
technology  to  our  shipyards,  nor  do  they 
involve  mobUization  base  problems. 

More  specifically,  and  in  conformance 
to  what  we  have  been  hearing  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  incident  to  the  de- 
fense budget,  it  is  the  U.S.  Navy's  desire 
to  secure  these  ships  at  the  lowest  com- 
petitive price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senate  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  deep  regret  when  I 
find  myself  in  opposition  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  whom  I 
admire,  and  who  is  an  expert  in  this 
field  and  many  other  fields.  He  is  bril- 
hantiy  qualified  in  matters  of  defense 
and  defense  procurement. 

It  seems  to  me  logical,  if  we  have  an 
item  here  that  involves  one  particular 
kind  of  defense  ocean  minesweeper,  and 
where  we  have  already  provided  appro- 
priations for  nine  of  these  minesweep- 
ers—and I  understand  it  will  cost  about 
$80  million  to  procure  these  from  Great 
Britain— and  it  seems  disproportionate 
and  unfair  to  load  such  a  proportion  of 
this  $325  million,  which  we  agreed  on.  to 
procure  from  Great  Britain  m  the  12 
years  in  this  one  area,  especially  v^hen 
we  would  deprive  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try from  developing  the  kind  of  know- 
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hnr  tbat  Is  essential.  It  would  seem  to 
n.e  that  it  would  be  essential  if  we  are 
g  >ins  to  produce  them  in  the  future  that 
v,e  have  this  know-how.  I  realize  the 
p  )int  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
o '  Defense. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  is  logical 
t  lat  if  we  never  build  these  ships,  never 
d  jvelop  the  building  know-how,  never  de- 

V  slop  the  know-how  with  respect  to  spare 
p  irts,  or  the  experience  connected  there- 
w  ith,  it  Is  going  to  be  dlfflcxilt  in  the  fu- 
t  ire  to  develop  them  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  »r  his  kind  but  undeserved  remarks.  In- 
a  iznuch  as  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
a  t  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
n  ittee,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  I  always 
l\  esltcite  to  get  into  any  questions  that 

Y  ave  a  financial  atmosphere,  because  on 
f  Bcal  and  monetary  matters,  in  my  judg- 
r  Lent,  there  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
r  lore  thoroughly  versed  in  those  subjects 
t  lan  my  distinguished  chairman  from 
t  le  great  State  of  Wisconsin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  to  extend 
t  lese  brief  remarks  through  replying  to 
t  le  able  Senator's  question,  I  would  bring 
up  the  matter  of  balance  of  payments, 
I  ecause  here  for  a  change  is  a  case  where 
t  le  United  States  obtains  roughly  be- 
tveen  eight  and  10  times  more  than  it 
I  uts  out 

After  looking  at  it,  I  do  not  believe 
i  1  any  way  that  it  involves  any  jeopardy 
t  >  the  military  position  of  this  country. 
]  i  could  be  fairly  stated  that  If  this  coun- 
t  ry  has  one  ally  on  which  it  can  depend 
i  1  the  future,  that  ally  is  Great  Britain. 
'  hat  is  especially  true  because  of  the 
i  nancial  arrangements  the  able  Senator 
I  nows  were  created  as  a  result  of  the 
I  ;retton  Woods  Conference,  which  in 
1  im  created  the  International  Monetary 
.  1  "und  and  made  the  British  pound,  along 
1 1th  the  dollar,  synonymous  with  the 
1  alue  of  gold. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
1  tie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
3  leld,  having  thanked  the  Senator  for  his 
1  ind  remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  recog- 
I  Izing  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  it 
las  been  agreed,  that  the  balance  of 
I  ajrments  is  benefited  by  this  deal,  and 
]  c  is  a  proper  arrangement ;  and  we 
£  tiould  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  sell 
1 3  us  $325  million  diuring  12  years. 

I  say  it  is  disproportionate  and  unfair 
1 3  require  this  one  kind  of  ship,  this 
( cean  minesweeper,  to  bear  40  percent 
( f  the  burden.  The  cost  would  be  above 
i  140  million  and  the  total  12-year  pro- 
( urement  of  all  military  goods  from 
<rreat  Britain  is  $325  million. 

In  view  of  the  logic  of  having  seven 
iiinesweepers  built  in  this  country  and 
laving  a  component  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  would  more  logically  be 
I  uilt  in  this  coimtry,  nine  built  In  Great 
liritain  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would 
jsem  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
I  alance-of-pajrments  deficit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  sympathize  with 
trie  able  Senator's  position  but  believe 
t  riat  the  minesweepers  were  chosen  with 
1  articular  identification  so  we  could  pur- 
(hase  them  imder  most  competitive 
t  »rms  from  a  foreign  country  without 
i  ffecting  in  any  major  fashion  our  own 


defense  structure  or  our  own  national 
security  base.  That  being  true,  and  the 
negotiations  having  now  been  completed 
and  being  so  tremendously  in  favor  of 
both  the  military  position  and  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  United  States  al- 
though I  would  normally  like  to  agree 
with  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  should  be  changed,  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  based  on  what  I  think 
are  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

After  looking  this  matter  over  for  a 
period  of  many  weeks,  it  was  based  on 
the  amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  was  it  not,  and  not  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; Representative  Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin succeeded  in  winning  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Therefore,  having 
looked  it  over,  I  cannot  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  this  ob- 
servation. When  we  have  12  years  in 
which  to  make  a  procurement  where  $325 
million  is  involved,  it  is  unfair  to  insist 
that  the  one  kind  of  procurement,  for  an 
ocean  minesweeper,  should  involve  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  whole  package. 

This  Is  $80  million  which  will  be  pro- 
cured from  Britain  for  the  ocean-going 
minesweeper,  even  if  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment prevails  m  conference. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  conference,  will  take  a 
good,  hard,  and  sympathetic  look  at  the 
Byrnes  amendment. 

I  think  there  is  much  merit  behind 
permitting  the  ocean  minesweepers,  as  I 
have  said  before  in  this  debate,  nine  to  be 
procured  from  Britain  and  seven  to  be 
procured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  assure  him  that  if  I  am  a  con- 
feree the  matter  will  be  given  serious 
attention. 

I  would  add  one  point  I  know  the  able 
Senator  will  be  interested  in;  namely, 
that  we  have  made  many  deals  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  with  many  countries  in 
effort  somewhat  to  neutralize  our  tre- 
mendous offshore  military  expenditures 
characteristic  of  tlie  operations  of  the 
United  States  today,  characteristic  of  our 
defense  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
free  world,  and  our  finance  of  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  free  world  In 
many.  If  not  most  cases  practically  by 
ourselves.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  agrees  with  me  on  that  be- 
cause I  have  heard  him  speak  about  it 
many  times.  But  here  Is  a  case  where 
that  problem  is  not  applicable.  This  is 
not  an  offset  agreement.  This  is  a 
straight  case  where  the  best  military 
equipment  available  is  desired  by  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States.  They 
want  the  most  sophisticated  planes,  to 
purchase  those  planes,  not  through  any 
soft  loan  arrangement,  or  anything  of 
that  character,  but  as  a  straight  pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
best  equipment  available. 

As  mentioned,  this  minesweeper  does 
not  involve  any  new  technology :  30  per- 
cent, as  mentioned  before,  of  what  Is 
going  into  these  ships  will  be  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  actually  all  care- 
fully chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
best  interests  of  our  taxpayers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  v.-ould  not  involve  any  tech- 


nological disadvantages  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  With  his  usual  dili- 
gence and  effectiveness,  he  has  presented 
it  to  me  and  has  impressed  me  again 
with  the  importance  of  the  points  he 
makes. 

This  same  question  came  up  2  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  same  bill. 
Debate  was  rather  full  on  it.  I  have  as- 
sured the  Senator  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee — and  I  expect  to 
be — I  could  not  make  him  any  definite 
promise  at  all  as  to  conclusions;  but  I  did 
promise  him  full,  earnest,  and  original 
consideration  for  the  substance  of  his 
amendment.  I  am  glad  to  make  that 
statement  to  him  publicly,  here  and 
now ;  but  I  must  reserve  full  rights  to  be 
opposed  to  his  position  if  I  think  merit 
is  still  on  that  side — which  I  did  2  years 
ago. 

But  this  is  a  new  matter  now,  and  will 
be  considered  in  light  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  given.  I  am  delighted  to  give 
the  Senator  that  assurance. 

He  is  sincere  in  presenting  the  subject, 
which  has  been  a  problem  to  his  State — 
and  a  number  of  other  States. 

W*^  certainly  will  consider  the  matter 
in  that  light. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  This 
mesms  a  great  deal  to  me. 

I  want  to  stress  one  point  which  I  did 
not  stress  sufficiently  before  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  SYMmcTON] ,  that  is,  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  are  only  two  shipyards  in 
this  country  which  have  the  capacity 
to  make  these  wooden  ships;  that  where- 
as we  can  make  a  strong  argument  that 
the  technology  is  well  known,  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  should  keep  these  two 
shipyards  alive.  They  alone  are  capable 
of  building  these  particular  wooden 
ships,  as  wen  as  other  wooden  ships. 
This  would  be  of  substantial  advantage 
to  this  country,  especially  in  view  of  the 
contribution  which  ocean  minesweepers 
already  will  be  making  to  this  balance- 
of-payments  arrangement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
very  much  for  his  sympathetic  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  make 
these  remarks  particularly  with  reference 
to  amendments  which  may  be  pending 
and  as  to  the  prospects  for  voting. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  argument  for 
his  amendment  for  consideration  here,  as 
he  would  have  if  he  were  asking  for  a 
vote.  It  has  been  disposed  of,  as  the  Sen- 
ate already  knows. 

The  amendment  that  was  brought  up 
on  Friday  afternoon  was  with  reference 
to  the  new  system  of  accounting  as 
planned  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  was  carried  over  until  today.  The 
committee  will  insist  on  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  will  present  it  on  its 
merits,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  Senate. 

We  have  modified  the  language  of  the 
amendment  from  the  form  in  which  it 
was  presented  tlie  other  afternoon.  We 
think  the  revised  language  better  carries 
out  the  committee's  purpose. 

There  may  be  other  amendments.  I  do 
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not  know.  There  is  some  talk  about  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  anti- 
balUstic  missile  system.  Perhaps  no  de- 
cision has  been  made.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  of  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  with  instructions  for  a  reduction. 
I  think  that  those  who  offer  such  amend- 
ments are  not  going  to  insist  on  extended 
debate  on  them.  I  hope  that  we  can  begin 
voting  late  this  afternoon.  If  not,  we  cer- 
tainly should  proceed  rapidly  toward  dis- 
posing of  these  matters  by  votes  to- 
morrow. ,  ^    ^ 

Passage  of  the  bill  may  occur  late  to- 
day, or  certainly  sometime  tomorrow.  I 
shall  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  presented  would 
do  two  things.  First,  it  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congress  to  understand 
in  better  fashion  exactly  where  the 
money  in  this  gigantic  defense  bill  avIU 
be  placed  by  the  Defense  Department.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Second,  it  would 
assure,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  reports  of  these  two  committees  that 
have  to  do  with  the  military  establish- 
ment would  be  given  more  attention  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  we  propose  not  to  rest  on  that.  We 
propose  to  protect  our  legislative  rights 
In  this  matter  by  the  amendment.  That 
is  what  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  purpose  of  my 
questions  was  to  find  out,  in  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  asked,  what  the 
reasons  for  the  amendment  were.  Does 
the  able  Senator  think  those  are  two  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  amendment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  provides  for  $730  million  for  the 
Nike  X  antiballistic  missile  system  of  de- 
fense In  addition  to  $250  million  in  un- 
expended funds  already  appropriated  for 
this  boondoggle.  This  would  be  an  in- 
defensible expenditure.  It  would  result  in 
an  utter  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Negotiations  have  been  proceeding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  seeking  to  eliminate  the  deploy- 
ment of  antiballistic  missile  systems. 
These  should  proceed  for  at  least  another 
year.  I  support  the  views  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  that  our  offensive 
power  makes  it  an  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  action  to  expand  the  Nike  X 
antiballistic  missile  system  or  any  other 
similar  system  at  this  time.  This  would 
be  a  stupid  and  indefensible  waste  of 
public  money. 

This  proposed  appropriation  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  could  become  the 
greatest  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
history  of  the  coimtry.  Furthermore,  fol- 
lowing construction  there  would  be  a 
total  and  continuing  cost  of  from  $4  bil- 
lion each  year  thereafter  to  maintain  the 
system. 


Even  a  first  step  to  protect  our  Minute- 
men  missile  sites  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
10  American  cities  would  cost  at  least  be- 
tween $3  billion  and  $4  billion,  with  the 
Ukelihood  that  this  would  be  doubled  by 
operational  costs.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  would  merely 
be  a  down  payment  on  a  price  tag  that 
would  eventually  be  at  least  $40  billion, 
and  more  probably  nearer  $60  billion. 

Mr.  President,  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
also  talk  of  protecting  50  of  our  larger 
cities.  Which  50?  What  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
unprotected  remainder  of  our  Nation? 
Then,  following  the  time  50  cities  were 
ringed  by  this  immensely  expensive  so- 
called  antiballistic  missile  system,  offi- 
cials in  every  city  in  the  country  would 
be  demanding  equal  protection. 

In  effect,  we  are  playing  a  macabre 
nimibers  game  which  offers  neither  our 
Nation  nor  the  Soviet  Union  any  real 
protection  whatever.  The  construction  of 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  in  reality 
represents  a  kind  of  maginot  line — an 
imagined  security.  No  such  system  can 
be  more  than  fractionally  effective,  and 
its  deployment  would  represent  a  waste 
of  billions  of  dollars,  with  no  added  secu- 
rity to  either  side. 

Mr.  President,  our  only  real  defense  is 
to  keep  our  offensive  power  so  far  ahead 
of  the  Russian  defense  that  it  will  re- 
main perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership that  a  first  strike  against  us  will 
trigger  an  unbearable  response.  We  must 
constantly  seek  to  improve  our  offensive 
missiles  now  standing  in  concrete  silos 
and  imderwater  in  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines. We  now  maintain  a  3-  or  4-to-l 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
number  of  strategic  missiles  we  possess, 
but  even  this  does  not  fully  measure  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  our  Nation.  Soviet 
missiles  threaten  oin-  land-based  ICBM 
force,  but  they  cannot  threaten  our  large 
and  highly  effective  Polaris  force  which 
is  based  on  submarines  and  is  invulner- 
able to  attack. 

The  U.S.  Navy  at  this  time  is  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  comparison  with  the 
naval  forces  of  other  nations  that  any 
nation  or  empire  has  ever  had  in  the  long 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  on  active 
duty  41  Polaris  submarines,  each  carry- 
ing 16  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
These  submarines  are  capable  of  remain- 
ing under  the  water  for  a  period  as  long 
as  300  days  and  nights.  There  are  t^v'o 
complete  crews  trained  and  available  for 
every  Polaris  submarine.  The  latest  of 
these  submarines,  the  Will  Rogers,  was 
launched  and  successfully  fired  missiles 
but  a  few  weeks  back. 

These  missiles,  which  approximate  in 
number  700,  have  a  maximum  range  of 
approximately  2,875  land  miles.  This  is 
the  capabiUty  of  the  most  modem  of 
these  Polaris  submarines.  Earlier  models 
have  a  range  of  approximately  1,370  land 
miles.  They  are  capable  of  firing  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads  from  under  the 
ocean,  and,  of  course,  no  area  within  the 
vast  land  mass  of  Communist  China  or 
the  rest  of  Asia  or  Europe  and  the  entire 
area  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  safe  from 
devastation  by  missiles  fired  from  these 
submarines. 

With   all   this   tremendous   power,   it 
would  be  wasteful  and  foolhardy  on  our 


part  to  vote  this  appropriation  contain- 
ing provisions  for  an  antiballistic  defense 
at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  which  will  be  just  the  begin- 
ning of  what  will  become  tlie  biggest 
billion  dollar  boondoggle  of  all  time. 

To  embark  now  upon  a  project  of  such 
dubious  value,  at  such  fantastic  expense, 
against  tlie  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
pleading  with  other  nations  against  any 
further  expenditures  for  such  arma- 
ments, makes  no  sense  whatever  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Furthermore,  as  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clahk]  stated  earlier  this  month,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Russian  anti- 
ballistic  system  is  just  no  good.  We  can 
penetrate  it  at  any  time  we  wish.  Con- 
versely, our  antiballistic  missile  system 
would  also  be  of  no  real  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science cast  my  vote  for  an  appropria- 
tion bill  which  would  result  in  an  initial 
waste  of  at  least  $730  million  of  tax- 
payers' money,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
gin the  escalation  of  the  armaments 
race  to  an  unbelievably  high  plateau.  I 
will  cast  my  vote  against  this  appropria- 
tion bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  512,  513, 
and  516.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS 
ARISING  FROM  JUDGMENTS  OF 
THE  APACHE  TRIBE  OF  THE  MES- 
CALERO  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1727)  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of 
the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each 
of  its  constituent  groups,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Tribe," 
to  strike  out  "the  Chiricahua  Apache 
Tribe,"  and  insert  "the  portion  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe  on  the  Mesca- 
lero Reservation," ;  on  page  2,  line  7.  after 
the  word  "and"  to  insert  "the  judgment 
recovered  in  docket  numbered  22-B,  and 
the  interest  thereon," ;  and  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "be"  to  strike  out  "advanced  or 
expended"  and  insert  "advanced,  ex- 
pended, deposited,  invested,  or  rein- 
vested"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
funds  or  the  share  of  the  funds,  which  are 
or  hereafter  may  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  the  vortion  of  the 
Cirricah7ia  Apache  Tribe  on  the  Mescalero 
Reservation,  and  the  Llpan  Apache  Tribe 
(certain  constituent  groups  of  the  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservation) .  or  any 
other  constituent  group  of  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  or  the  Apache 
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of  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  to  pay 

I  Igments   arising   out   of   proceedings   In- 

;uted  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commls- 

.  In  dockets  numbered  22-B,  22-C,  23-G, 

48,  49,  and  182  and  the  Interest  on  said 

futds,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 

senses,  shall  be  consolidated  and  credited 

the  account  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 

Mescalero  Reservation,  and  the  Judgment  re- 

coVercd  In  docket  numbered  22-B,  and  the  In- 

thereon,  may  be  advanced,  expended, 

d.    Invested,    or   reinvested   for   any 

.  that  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 

^  body  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mes- 

ero  Reservation  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
ary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
.J  it  may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the 
m  imbers  of  the  tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to 
F<  deral  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
di  nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ap- 
pioprlate  excerpts  from  the  committee 
re  port  in  explanation  of  the  bill  be  in- 
scrted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
fi  am  the  report  <No.  529)  were  ordered 
tc  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1727  Is  to  authorize  the 
ui  e  of  an  $8.6  million  Judgment  awarded  to 
U  e  Apache  Tribe  and  bands  of  the  Mes- 
a  lero  Reservation  by  the  Indian  Claims 
C  immlsslon  in  Docket  22-B. 

The  Apaches  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tl  >n  are  organized  under  a  constitution  and 
b;  'laws  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Re- 
o;  ganlzation  Act.  Under  the  organization, 
tl  e  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tt  )n  consists  of  those  people  meeting  the 
n  embershlp  requirements  regardless  of  the 
A  >sche  band  with  which  they  are  Identified. 
T  le  organized  tribe  is  the  successor  of  the 

V  TO  aboriginal  groups  known  as  the  Mesca- 
1«  ro  Apache  Tribe  and  the  Llpan  Apache 
T  rlbe.  It  is  also  the  successor  of  a  portion 

0  the  aboriginal  group  known  as  the  Chlrl- 
c  .hua  Apache  Tribe.  Another  segment  of  the 
a  xirlglnal  group  is  in  Oklahoma  and  Is 
kiown  as  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribe. 

The  Judgment  In  docket  No.  22-B  was  for 
t  ke  benefit  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe. 
A 11  three  aboriginal  groups,  however,  have 
c  alma  that  are  still  pending.  One  of  the 
p  jrposes  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that  the 
J'  tdgmenta  credited  to  the  portions  of  the 
g  'oupe  now  located  on  the  Mescalero  Reser- 

V  ktion  will  be  consolidated  and  credited  to 
t  le  accoiuit  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mes- 
c  Uero  Reservation. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  permits  the  Judg- 
ment already  recovered,  and  the  Judgments 
a  atlclpated  In  the  pending  claims,  to  be  used 
f  >r  any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the 
t  "ibal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
£  ecretary.  The  committee  has  adopted  an 
a  xtendment  which  would  restrict  the  bill's 
a  spllcatlon  to  the  use  and  distribution  of 
t  le  sum  recovered  In  docket  22-B.  When 
8  wards  are  made  to  the  tribe  In  other  pend- 

1  kg  claima  fvirther  legislation  wlU  be  re- 
c  uired  in  keeping  with  the  language  in  the 
I  epartment  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
/  ct  which  reads  as  follows : 

•  •  •  nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
c  r  In  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
s  trued  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
c  erlved  from  appropriations  In  satisfaction  of 
B  wards  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
t  le  Court  of  Claims,  except  for  such  amounts 
ai  may  be  necessary  to  pay  attorney  fees, 
e  (penses  of  litigation,  and  expenses  of  pro- 
gram  planning,  untU  after  legislation  has 
I  een  enacted  that  sets  forth  the  purposes  for 
t  bich  said  funds  will  be  used  *  *  *. 

The  Mescalero  Tribe  has  advised  the  com- 
iilttee  that  It  plans  to  use  the  (8.5  million 
Jidgment  In  the  following  manner: 


1.  Land  purchase $375,000 

2.  Scholarship   trust 310,000 

3.  Credit  expansion- 200,000 

4.  Apache  summit 40,000 

5.  Rental   housing 200,000 

6.  Claims  research 35,000 

7.  Community  center 143,800 

8.  Recreation  areas 30,000 

9.  Industrial    promotion 30,000 

10.  Liquor    licenses 50,000 

11.  Tribal  store  complex 220,000 

12.  Per  capita  payments 1,650,000 

13.  Investments    4,366,200 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  incorporated  the 
amendment  authorizing  only  the  use  ot  the 
Judgment  in  docket  22-B,  as  explained  above, 
and  two  clarifying  and  perfecting  changes 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  imder  S.  1727. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  these  bills  have  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They 
have. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No 
objection. 

RELATING  TO  THE  INDIAN  REVOLV- 
ING LOAN  FUND  AND  THE  INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM 

The  bill  (S.  304)  relating  to  the  In- 
dian revolving  loan  fund  and  the  Indian 
heirship  land  problem  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  304 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  appropriation  authorization  In  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  986), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  15.  1961 
(75  Stat.  520),  Is  hereby  amended  by  In- 
creasing It  from  $20,000,000  to  $55,000,000. 

(b)  All  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter 
a  part  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986),  the 
Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1968) ,  and  the 
Act  of  April  19,  1950  (64  Stat.  44) ,  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemental,  including  sums  re- 
ceived In  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24,  1950  ( 64  Stat. 
190),  and  sums  collected  in  repayment  of 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  shall 
hereafter  be  administered  as  a  single  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  and  shall  be  available  for  loans 
to  organizations  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Indians), 
having  a  form  of  organization  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  Secretary ) ,  and  to 
individual  Indians  of  one-quarter  degree  or 
more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not  members 
of  or  eligible  for  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  Is  making  loans  to  its  members,  for 
any  purpose  that  will  promote  the  economic 
development  of  such  organizations  and  their 
members,  or  the  Individual  Indian  borrowers. 

(c)  Loans  shall  be  made  only  when  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  repayment,  and  only  to  ap- 
plicants who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 
Indian  tribes  that  have  available  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  else- 
where, or  funds  accruing  from  Income,  shall 


be  required  to  use  their  own  funds  before 
a  loan  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Expenses  of  administering  loans  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  revolving  loan  fund  to  the  extent 
deemed  desirable  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)   Loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  for  terms  that  do  not  exceed  thirty 
years  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (i)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera- 
tion  the   current  average   market  yield  on 
outstanding   marketable   obligations   of   the 
United    States    with    remaining    periods    to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matu- 
rities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  (11)   such 
additional   charge,   if   any,   toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
may    determine    to   be    consistent    with   its 
purposes:  Provided,  That  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  necessary  assistance  cannot 
be  provided  at  such  rate  the  rate  may  be 
reduced  by  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  per 
annum:  Provided  further.  That  educational 
loans  may  provide  for  no  Interest  while  the 
borrower  is  in  school  or  In  the  military  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  fund 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on 
the   cumulative   amount   of   appropriations, 
and  of  sums  received  In  settlement  of  debts 
on  livestock  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  24, 
1950   (64  Stat.  190),  available  as  capital  to 
the  fund,  less  (a)    the  average  undisbursed 
cash  balance  in  the  fund  during  the  year, 
and  (b)   the  amounts  of  any  loans  that  are 
canceled  or  adjusted.  The  rate  of  such  Inter- 
est shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturity  of  loans  made   from 
the  fund.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  Interest  payments  so  de- 
ferred  shall   themselves   bear   Interest.   The 
Secretary  may  cancel  or  adjust  any  outstand- 
ing loan  which  he  determines  is  uncollectible 
or  collectible  only  at  an  unreasonable  cost 
when  such  action  would  in  his  opinion  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a  tribe 
or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the 
form  prescribed  In  section  6(d)  of  this  Act. 
Title  to  any  personal  property  purchased 
with  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

(f)  Title  to  property  purchased  with  a 
loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
pledged  or  mortgaged  to  the  lender  as  se- 
curity for  the  unpaid  Indebtedness  to  the 
lender,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  this  requirement  may  be 
waived  or  modified  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is 
otherwise  reasonably  assured. 

(g)  An  organization  receiving  a  loan  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  required  to 
assign  to  the  United  States  as  security  for 
the  loan  all  securities  acquired  in  connection 
with  the  loan  made  to  its  members  from 
such  funds,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  to  the  United 
States  Is  otherwise  reasonably  assured. 

(h)  A  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
that  becomes  delinquent,  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  may  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
from  per  capita  payments  or  other  distribu- 
tions of  tribal  assets  due  the  delinquent  bor- 
rower, without  prejudice  to  the  right  to  fore- 
close on  the  securities  for  the  loan.  If  during 
the  period  of  repayment  a  tribe  Is  awarded 
a  money  Judgment  against  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  payment  of  any  Installment  on  a 
loan  is  in  default,  the  installment(s)  In  de- 
fault, or  the  balance  of  the  loan  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  collected 
from  the  appropriation  to  satisfy  the  Judg- 
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ment  Insofar  as  the  amount  of  the  appropri- 
ation will  cover  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  owners  of  not  less  than  a 
50  per  centum  Interest  in  any  land,  where 
ten  or  fewer  persons  own  undivided  Interests, 
or  the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  per 
centum  interest  In  any  land,  where  eleven  or 
more  persons  own  undivided  Interests,  and 
where  all  of  the  undivided  Interests  are  In  a 
trust  or  restricted  status,  may  request  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, to  partition  the  land  in  kind,  or  to 
partition  part  of  the  land  in  kind  and  sell 
the  remainder,  or  to  sell  the  land  if  parti- 
tion is  not  practicable:  Provided,  That  no 
partition  or  sale  under  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  It  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  In- 
dian owners  and  not  detrimental  to  the 
Indian  tribe. 

(b)  When  any  of  the  undivided  Interests 
In  a  tract  of  land  are  in  an  unrestricted 
status,  the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  50  per 
centum  interest  in  the  remaining  undivided 
trust  or  restricted  interests,  where  ten  or 
fewer  persons  own  such  undivided  interests, 
or  the  owners  of  not  less  than  a  25  per 
centum  interest  in  the  remaining  undivided 
trust  or  restricted  Interests,  where  eleven  or 
more  own  such  undivided  interests,  may  re- 
quest the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized,  to  sell  all  trust  or  re- 
stricted Interests.  The  Secretary  may  also 
partition  the  land  in  kind,  partition  part 
of  the  land  in  kind  and  sell  the  remainder, 
or  sell  all  interests  if  authorized  to  partition 
or  sell  the  unrestricted  interests  by  a  power 
of  attorney  from  the  owner  of  the  unre- 
stricted Interests. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
receiving  a  request  to  partition  or  sell  any 
tract  of  land  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
2  of  this  Act,  Is  unable  after  due  effort  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  any  owner  of  an  un- 
restricted interest  in  such  tract,   he  shall, 
upon  application  of  the  persons  making  the 
foregoing  request,  consent  to  Judicial  parti- 
tion or  sale  of  such  tract.  Where  such  con- 
sent Is  granted.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  land,  or  any 
part  thereof.  Is  located  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  partition  or  sale  proceedings  and 
to  render  Judgment  for  partition  in  kind  or 
Judicial  sale  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State  wherein  the  lands  are  situated.  The 
United  States  shall  be  an  indispensable  party 
to  any  such  proceeding  and  absent  defend- 
ants may  be  served  as  provided  In  section 
1655   of   title   28,   United   States    Code.   The 
proceeds  of  sale  of   the  trust  or  restricted 
Interests  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
dUtribution  unless  he  waives  this  require- 
ment as  to  any  of  the  owners  thereof.  If  the 
land  so  partitioned  or  sold  is  acquired  by  an 
Individual  Indian  or  an  Indian  tribe,  title 
thereto  shall  be  taken  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  6(d)   of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  owners  of  undivided  Indian  in- 
terests or  the  tribe  shall  have  a  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  being  partitioned  or  sold, 
or  any  part  thereof,  at  its  appraised  value 
unless  one  of  the  owners  objects  within  a 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  court.  In  the  event 
two  or  more  rights  of  preference  are  exer- 
cised for  the  same  land,  or  in  the  event 
there  is  objection  by  an  owner,  the  court 
shall  order  the  land  sold  at  sealed  bids  or  at 
public  auction  with  the  right  In  the  tribe 
or  any  Indian  owner  who  has  previously 
exercised  his  right  of  preference  to  meet  the 
high  bid :  Provided,  That  if  two  or  more  elect 
to  meet  the  high  bid  there  shall  be  a  further 
auction  between  them  and  the  property  shall 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  a  sale  held 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all  bids  of  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

Sec.  4.  Any  trust  Interest  In  oil,  gas,  or 
other  minerals  that  may  be  reserved  to  an 
Indian  owner  in  any  sale  of  land  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  be  reserved  in  a  trust 
statu*.  No  sale  made  under  this  Act  shall 


include  any  mineral  estate  that  has  been 
reserved  to  any  Indian  tribe  by  any  provi- 
sion of  law. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  represent  any 
Indian  owner  (1)  who  Is  a  minor,  (2)  who 
has  been  adjudicated  non  compos  mentis. 
(3)  whose  ownership  Interest  In  a  decedent's 
estate  has  not  been  determined,  or  (4)  who 
cannot  be  located  by  the  Secretary  after  a 
reasonable  and  diligent  search  and  the  giving 
of  notice  by  publication. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  give  actual  no- 
tice or  notice  by  publication  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  partitioning 
In  kind  or  selling  land,  or  before  consenting 
to  Judicial  partition  or  sale  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  All  sales  of  lands  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  following  procedure: 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  requests  from  the  re- 
quired ownership  interests,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  tribe  and  each  owner  of  an 
undivided  Indian  Interest  In  the  land  by  a 
registered  letter  directed  to  his  last  known 
address  that  each  such  owner  and  the  tribe 
has  a  right  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  ap- 
praised value,  unless  one  of  the  owners  or 
his  authorized  representative  objects  within 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  a  lower 
price  If  all  ot  the  owners  agree:  Provided, 
That  If  more  than  one  owner  or  If  one  or 
more  owners  and  the  tribe  want  to  purchase 
the  land  It  will  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  sealed 
competitive  bids  restricted  to  the  owners  of 
undivided  interests  In  the  land  and  the  tribe 
unless  one  of  the  owners  or  his  authorized 
representative  objects  within  the  time  fixed 
by  the  Secretary.  All  competitive  bids  of  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

(b)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  authorized 
representative  objects  to  a  competitive  sale 
restricted  to  the  owners  of  undivided  inter- 
ests and  the  tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
the  land  for  public  sale  by  sealed  competitive 
bid  with  a  preferential  right  In  the  tribe  or 
any  Indian  owner  to  meet  the  high  bid,  un- 
less one  of  the  Indian  owners  or  his  author- 
ized representative  objects  within  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Secretary.  All  such  bids  of  le.ss 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  If  any  Indian  owner  or  his  authorized 
representative  objects  to  an  offer  of  public 
sale  by  sealed  competitive  bid  with  a  prefer- 
ential right  to  meet  the  high  bid,  or  if  two  or 
more  preference  rights  are  asserted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  ofTer  the  land  for  sale  by  sealed  bids: 
Provided,  That,  after  legal  notice  to  all  in- 
terested parties  Including  the  tribe,  the  land 
shall  be  sold  at  auction  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  sealed  bids,  and  auction  bid- 
ding shall  be  limited  to  the  Indian  owners, 
the  tribe,  and  persons  who  submitted  sealed 
bids  In  amounts  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land.  The  high- 
est sealed  bid  shall  be  considered  the  opening 
auction  bid.  No  sale  shall  be  made  unless  the 
price  Is  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  highest 
sealed  bid:  Provided  further.  That  the  term 
"appraised  value"  as  used  In  this  Act  shall 
mean  the  current  appraised  value  of  the  land, 
said  appraisal  to  be  not  more  than  one  year 
old. 

(d)  Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
or  an  individual  Indian  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  ^e  taken  in  trust  unless  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  approved  tribal  consolidation  area. 
Title  to  any  land  acquired  by  a  tribe  or  an 
Individual  Indian  that  is  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  or  approved  con- 
solidation area  may  be  taken  in  trust  If  the 
purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  restricted 
interests  in  the  land  before  the  purchase  or 
partition,  otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any  re- 
striction on  alienation,  control,  or  use. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  tribes  and  In- 
dividual  Indians  who  wish  to  purchase  land 


offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  from  the  revolving  fund  referred  to  In 
section  1  of  this  Act,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  following  requirements: 

( b)  Before  a  loan  is  made  to  a  tribe  under 
this  Act  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the  tribe 
shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary a  plan  for  the  use  of  all  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased and  lands  presently  owned.  No  plan 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  unless 
it  has  been  first  considered  and  acted  upon 
favorably  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  duly  au- 
thorized governing  body  of  the  tribe,  or  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  governing  body,  by  a 
majority  vote  at  a  general  meeting  of  tribal 
members  called  for  that  ptirpose  upon  due 
notice  to  all  adult  members  of  the  tribe.  Any 
tribe  preparing  a  plan  may  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary for  technical  assistance,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  render  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary.  Such  plan  shall  Include  provisions 
for  consolidation  of  holdings  of  the  tribe,  or 
acquisition  of  sufficient  lands  In  conjunction 
with  those  held  to  permit  reasonable  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  land  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  Such  plan  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Any  tribe  that  adopts  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  a  plan  pursuant  to 
subsection  7|b)  of  this  Act.  or  any  other 
plan  that  does  not  Involve  a  loan  from  the 
United  States  but  which  provides  for  the  con- 
solidation, management,  use,  or  disposition 
of  tribal  land.  Is  hereby  authorized,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  tribal  constitution,  if  any. 
to  sell  or  encumber  any  tribal  land  or  other 
property  in  furtherance  of  such  plan. 

(b)  Tribal  land  in  trust  or  restricted 
status.  Including  land  acquired  by  a  tribe 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  be — 

( 1 )  sold  m  trust  statvis  to  individual  tribal 
naembers,  or 

(2)  exchanged  in  trust  status  for  lands 
within  the  reservation  or  approved  tribal 
consohdation  area  which  are  held  by  Indi- 
vidual tribal  members  or  other  Indians  in 
trust  or  restricted  status,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  consolidations  of  land  or  aiding  in- 
dividual tribal  members  to  acquire  economic 
units  or  homssltes. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  repeal  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  other  law,  but 
it  shall  supersede  any  limitation  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  that  is  lnconslsi.ent 
with  thU  Act.  This  Act  shall  not  repeal  the 
laws  heretofore  enacted  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  disposing  of  or  partitioning 
lands  belonging  to  members  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Osage 
Tribe,  and  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
interest  in  land  which  Is  subject  to  a  re- 
striction Imposed  by  such  laws. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
execute  such  patents,  deeds,  orders,  or  other 
Instruments  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  terms  "owner"  and  owners 
as  used  herein  Include,  wherever  applicable, 
any  tribe,  band,  group,  community,  or 
pueblo  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts,  and 
also  include  any  federally  chartered  organiza- 
tions of  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  2  through  9  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act, 
notify  by  publication  Indian  tribes  and 
owners  of  imdivlded  interests  in  Indian  Uust 
or  restricted  land,  of  the  rights  of  such 
tribes  or  owners  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  any  probate  proceeding 
conducted  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act.  notify  each 
heir  or  devisee  having  an  interest  in  such 
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pi  oceedlngs,  by  actual  notice  or  notice  by 
P'  ibllcatlon,  of  his  rights  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
di  te  of  sections  2  through  9  of  this  Act,  the 
8>  cretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
O  ingress  setting  forth  the  progress  made  In 
ttfe  preceding  year  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
i  of  this  Act. 
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p<  ses  I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
(Unt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
re  port  (No.  528) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
ai  d  cost  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wi  ire  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&i  follows: 

PrRPOSE 

rhe  purposes  of  S.  304  are  to  ( 1 )  authorize 
Increase  of  $35  million  in  the  Indian  re- 
vctvlng  credit  loan  fund  created  by  the  act 
of  June  18,  1934;  (2)  consolidate  all  existing 
lo  in  funds  presently  authorized  for  loans 
to  Indians  Into  a  single  revolving  fund  and 
pr  iscrlbe  the  administration  thereof;  and 
( 3  (  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wl  th  authority  that  virill  enable  him  to  reduce 
tfa !  rapidly  increasing  number  uf  Indian 
ai:  otments  In   multiple   ownership   by — 

a)  Partitioning  or  selling  lands  in  helr- 
I  status,  upon  application  of  the  requisite 

nitmber  of  Indian  owners,  where  such  partl- 
or  sale  is  found  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
of  the  Indian  owners,  and  not  detrimental 
the  Indian  tribe; 

b)  Providing  for  Judicl&l  partition  or  sale 
wl  ere  non-Indiau  Interests  so  require; 

c)  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
te:  lor  to  represent  owners  who  are  minors, 
nc  a  compos  mentis,  or  unlocatable; 

[d)  Establishing  procedures  for  selling 
he  Tsblp  lextds  that  will  afford  the  owners 
fu  1  opportunity  to  obtain  fair  market  value 
foi  their  property  and  give  the  Indian  owners 
an  1  tribes  preference  rights  to  purchase  the 
laj  ds; 

e)  Increasing  the  Indian  revolving  credit 
los  Q  fund  in  order  that  individual  Indians 
an  1  tribes  may  borrow  funds  with  which  to 
pv  rchase  heirship  tracts;  and 

/)  Providing  for  tribal  land  consolidation 
pri  igrams  to  permit  maximum  economic  util- 
ize Uon  of  the  land  resource  by  Indians. 

BACKGKOUND    AND     NEED    FOB    SECTION     1 
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i  lection   10  of  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25  D.S.C. 
established  a  $10  million   fund   from 
loans   could   be   made   to   Indian  or- 
ga:  dsatlons   which  cannot  secure   necessary 
~  'Tg  from  other  sources.  The  act  of  Sep- 
15,  1961  (75  Stat.  520),  amended  the 
act  by  Increasing  the  loan  fund  to  $20 
million,  a.  304  wUl  authorize  an  additional 
million  for  the  fund.  It  will  also  combine 
other  funds  with  the  Indian  revolving 
fund  that  created  by  section  6  of  the 
oma  Welfare  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49 
1968,  26  U.S.C.  506),   authorizing   the 
ap]  iroprlatlon  of  $2  million  and  that  created 
•--  section  1  of  the  Navajo-Hopl  Rehabllita- 
i  Act  of  April    19.   1950    (64  Stat.  44,  25 
.C.  631),  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
million.  The  combined  fiuid  totaling  $62 
mipion  will   be   available  to   individual   In- 
Includlng  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  and  In- 
organlzations. 
^Ince  1934  Indians  have  borrowed  well  over 
million  from  the  three  funds  for  varlotis 
3ses   and   their   repayment   history   has 
excellent.  Some  Indians  are  able  to  ob- 
flnanclng  from  customary  financial  in- 
stitutions   and   some   tribes   have    set   aside 
belonging  to  them  which  they  used  to 
mejt  the  credit  requirements  of  their  mem- 
However,  there  are  a  substantial  num- 
of  tribes  whose  members  cannot  borrow 
through  the  usual  channels  and  who  do  not 
tribal  funds  to  finance  enterprises  or  to 
to  their  members.  These  groups  must 
from  the  Federal  revolving  funds.  For 
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many  years  the  revolving  credit  funds  have 
been  oversubscribed  and  many  loan  applica- 
tions of  tribes  and  individual  Indians  have 
had  to  be  denied  because  there  were  insufla- 
clent  funds  to  satlfy  all  requests. 

There  are  a  number  of  worthy  projects  that 
could  be  undertaken  by  Indian  groups  if  they 
could  obtain  necessary  financing.  Loans  for 
sound  enterprises  have  Improved  employment 
opportxinlties  in  reservation  areas  and  are 
making  major  contributions  toward  improve- 
ment in  economic  welfare  of  tribal  members. 

In  addition  to  merging  the  three  existing 
loan  funds  and  Increasing  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  section  1  of 
S.  304  (1)  permits  administrative  expenses 
of  the  revolving  loan  fund  to  be  paid  from 
it;  (2)  specifies  the  maximum  terms  and  the 
rate  of  Interest  to  be  charged;  (3)  specifies 
the  circumstances  under  which  trust  title 
may  be  taken  for  property  acquired  with 
loans;  and  (4)  provides  for  the  manner  of 
securing  and  repaying  loans  and  administer- 
ing the  loan  fund. 

BACKGBOUND  AND   NEED   FOR  SECTIONS   2-13 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  one  of  the  moet  complex 
problems  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs — the 
multiple  ownership  of  Indian  allotments.  The 
Indian  heirship  land  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  tnat  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
for  Indians  about  41.000  tracts  of  allotted 
land — -ipproximately  6  million  acres — that 
are  in  fractionated  ownership.  This  situa- 
tion arose  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  origi- 
nal allottee,  his  or  her  estate  was  probated 
and  the  heirs  were  given  undivided  interests 
in  the  tract  of  land. 

Through  the  years,  successive  probates 
have  often  taken  place  affecting  the  same 
tract  until  at  the  present  time  there  may  be 
anywhere  from  two  to  200  heirs  holding  frac- 
tional Interest  in  the  same  piece  of  trust 
land.  This  fractionation  of  ownership  has 
created  serious  problems  for  the  heirs  them- 
selves, the  tribes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  has  responsibility  for  manag- 
ing trust  land. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  multiple  ownership  of  Indian  land. 
the  staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  specialists  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
problem,  beginning  in  1959.  In  1961  two  heir- 
ship land  survey  reports  were  published  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  These  documents  con- 
tain the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  what  the  heirship  problems  are 
and  where  the  problems  exist.  The  reports 
also  reflect  suggested  solutions  by  Indian 
owners  of  these  lands,  as  well  as  administra- 
tors in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

COMMITTEE   FINDINGS 

Heirship  land  is  a  major  problem  for  our 
Indian  population.  Resulting  ramifications 
create  other  problems  of  administration  and 
use  that  are  themselves  approaching  the 
point  of  becoming  Insoluble. 

1.  Approximately  6  million  acres  of  land 
is  now  in  heirship  status  and  another  6  mil- 
lion acres  will  become  heirship  land  In  the 
near  future  unless  prompt  action  is  taken. 

2.  The  heirship  problem  Is  not  only  present 
in  surface  ownership  of  land  but  also  in  min- 
eral ownership. 

3.  Requiring  all  heirs  to  sign  lease  or  sale 
papers  is  one  of  the  foremost  obstacles  to 
the  American  Indian  in  utilizing  his  heirship 
land,  and  to  the  Federal  Government  in  ad- 
ministering It. 

4.  The  heirs  themselves  have  expressed  an 
active  interest  in  the  problem  as  evidenced 
by  the  38.871  requests  for  various  actions 
made  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials 
during  fiscal  year  1958. 

5.  Most  local  Jurisdictions  of  the  Bureau 
feel  that  present  authority  is  inadequate  to 
solve  the  problem  and  are  almost  unanimous 
in  recommending  corrective  legislation. 


6.  Some  tribal  councils  have  evidenced  an 
interest  in  this  problem  as  it  relates  to  con- 
solidation of  the  tribal  land  base. 

7.  Continuing  to  hold  allotted  Indian  lands 
In  trust  or  restricted  status  without  any 
consideration  given  to  the  individual's  ability 
to  manage  his  own  land  without  supervision 
is  serving  to  Intensify  the  heirship  problem. 

Based  on  the  committee  studies,  S.  1392, 
was  introduced  on  March  21,  1961,  and  that 
bill  was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  exploring  fur- 
ther the  viewpoints  and  wishes  of  the  people 
most  affected  by  this  problem.  Hearings  were 
conducted  in  August  1961  and  valuable  testi- 
mony was  received  from  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Indian  organizations,  and  Indian 
tribes. 

At  the  completion  of  the  hearings  there 
was  a  mass  of  materials,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations.  The  staff  was  Instructed  to 
study  the  hearings  thoroughly  and  redraft 
the  bill  or  amendments  thereto  based  on  the 
excellent  material  then  available. 

In  February  1962,  a  second  bill,  S.  2899, 
was  introduced  that  Included  many  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  committee 
during  the  hearing  the  preceding  year  on  S. 
1392.  Again  extensive  hearings  were  held. 
These  were  published  and  widely  distributed 
to  Indian  tribes  and  others  concerned  with 
the  problem.  After  the  close  of  hearings  on 
S.  2899  the  staff  consulted  with  the  various 
Indian  organizations,  tribal  representatives, 
and  Federal  agencies  concerning  changes  that 
would  make  the  bill  more  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  recommendations  and  suggestions 
made  were  sifted  and  analyzed  at  great  length 
and  a  third  measure  was  Introduced,  S.  1049, 
88th  Congress.  Elxtensive  hearings  were  again 
held  and  further  amendments  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text  of  the  bill.  S.  1049  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  II,  1963,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENT 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  committee  re- 
ported, and  the  Senate  passed  S.  2196,  which 
was  patterned  very  closely  after  S.  1049  of 
the  88th  Congress.  As  an  example  of  the 
committee's  continued  Interest  in  the  heir- 
ship problem.  Senate  Executive  Report  No.  1, 
dated  April  8,  1966,  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  L.  Bennett  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  committee  stated  as 
follows: 

HEIBSHIP 

"In  1961,  after  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  extent  of  fractionated  ownership  of 
Indian  allotments,  a  series  of  bills  were  In- 
troduced to  aid  in  returning  to  single  Indian 
ownership  or  to  tribal  ownership  some  6 
million  acres  of  heirship  land,  much  of  which 
was  nonproductive.  In  1963,  the  Senate 
passed  a  workable  bill,  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  tribes.  It  lacked  wholehearted  Bu- 
reau enthusiasm  and  was  not  acted  upon  in 
the  House.  The  Bureau  has  given  lipservice 
to  correcting  this  very  serious  administrative 
problem,  but  has  made  no  discernible  prog- 
ress toward  solving  it.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee is  requesting  that  the  Bureau  submit 
at  an  early  date  proposed  legislation  that  will 
effectively  and  seriously  meet  this  issue." 

In  response  to  the  committee's  request  for 
a  report  from  the  Indian  Commissioner  on 
the  steps  he  will  take  to  meet  the  commit- 
tee's criticism  of  past  administration  of  In- 
dian affairs.  Commissioner  Bennett,  in  his 
report  of  July  11,  1966,  stated  in  part  as 
follows: 

HEIHSHIP 

"Under  the  heading,  'Heirship,'  the  com- 
mittee report  provides:  'Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee is  requesting  that  the  Bureau  submit 
at  an  early  date  proposed  legislation  that 
will  effectively  and  seriously  meet  this  Issue." 

"Legislative  proposals  are  being  drafted  to 
meet  the  issue  of  fractionated  ownership 
allotments  by  the  Bureau  for  submittal  to 
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the  Congress.  The  workable  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1963  Is  one  of  the  major  con- 
siderations. 

"Rather  than  a  single  approach  to  settling 
this  issue,  It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Bureau  that  the  Congress  should  provide 
alternative  authorities  for  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  m  BOluUon  of  this  problem,  par- 
ticularly since  the  problem  Is  subject  to 
pracUcal  solution  by  more  than  one  method. 
Despite  efforts  to  do  so,  a  consensus  on  a 
single  solution  has  not  materialized  even 
with  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
Senate   In   passage   of   the   heirship   blU   in 

1960. 

"We  need  to  face  the  fact  also  that  any 
solution  of  this  problem  is  dependent  upon 
adequate  financing  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  problem  will  be  settled  will  depend  upon 
the  financial  support  made  available." 

To  date,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  not  submitted   proposed   legislation  to 
solve    the    problem.    While    the    committee 
recognizes    that    a    consensus    on    a .  single 
solution   to   heirship   has   not   materialized, 
nevertheless  a  vast  majority  of  Indian  tribes 
and    organizaUons    testified    in    support    of 
S   1049    88th  Congress,  the  text  of  which  is 
incorporated  Into  S.  304,  as  reported.  More- 
over,  the   committee   believes   that   after   8 
y-ars  of  constant  study,  hearings,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  the  language  rec- 
ommended can  be  an  effective  solution  to 
the  problems  created  by  multiple  ownership 
of  Indian  land.  The  bill,  as  reported,  pro- 
vides maximum  opportunity  for  individual 
Indians    to   consolidate   their   landholdlngs 
into  one  unit  that  would  be  more  economi- 
cally   productive.    It    authorizes    necessary 
funds  for  loans  to  Indians  to  purchase  these 
tracts,  and,  lastly.  It  provides  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  the  adminlstraUve  tools 
he  should  have  to  solve  this  most  exasperat- 
ing problem. 

COST 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increased  author- 
ization of  $35  million  for  the  Indian  revolving 
credit  loan  fund  for  land  loans  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  firm  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  costs  of  adminis- 
tering heirship  land  will  be  reduced  following 
the  Implementation  of  authority  contained  in 
S.  304.  However,  If  the  authority  in  this  act 
Is  used  effectively,  the  committee  is  convinced 
these  costs  will  not  continue  to  increase  as 
they  have  in  the  past  and  consolidation  of 
lands  Into  Individual  and  tribal  ownership 
should  result  In  less  expensive  management 
and  greater  economic  returns  to  the  owners 
thereby  reducing  dependence  on  welfare  and 
other  aid  programs  designed  for  Indians. 

The  committee  requested  reports  on  S.  304 
promptly  after  its  Introduction  on  January 
12, 1967.  Thus  far  the  comments  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  have  not  been  received;  there- 
fore, there  is  set  forth  below  the  executive 
communication  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  dated  June  10,  1966,  recommending 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
law  establishing  the  Indian  revolving  loan 
fund. 


Security  Act  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  302(a) 
(10)  (A).  602(a)(7),  1202(ft)(8).  and  1352 
(a)(8)). 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  CREDIT  OF  CHEY- 
ENNE-ARAPAHO  TRIBES  IN  OKLA- 
HOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1933)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  4,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  6.  Funds  distributed  and  payments 
made  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to 
be  "other  Income  and  resources"  as  that  term 
Is  used  in  sections  2(a)  (10)  (A);  402(a)(7), 
1002(a)(8),   and    1402(a)(8)    of    the    Social 


At  the  beginning  of  line  12  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "6";  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  chaxige 
the  section  number  from  "8'  to  7  . 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  and  expend  the  funds 
on  depoEit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1133),  in  satisfaction  of  the  settle- 
ment and  compromise  of  claims  of  said  tribes 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  dockets  numbered 
329A  and  329B,  together  with  the  interest 
accrued  thereon,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec  2  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
said  funds  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  education  and  scholar- 
ships for  members  of  said  tribes  pursuant  to 
a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  entered 
into  by  and  between  said  tribes,  as  grantor, 
and  a  national  banking  association  located 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which 
trust  agreement  shall  be  authorized  and 
approved  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
distribute  remaining  funds  per  capita  to  all 
persons  alive  on  the  date  of  this  Act  w-hose 
names  appear  on  the  membership  roll  of  the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  or 
who.  on  the  date  of  this  Act,  were  eligible  for 
membership,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  en- 
rollees",  as  follows:  „»  ,<,^c 

(a)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  not  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  paid 
directly  In  one  payment  to  such  enrollee 
except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section;  ^  ,„„ 

(b)  a  share  payable  to  an  enrollee  dying 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  upon  the  filing  or 
proof  of  death  and  inheritance  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representaUve,  whose  findings  and 
determinations  upon  such  proof  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive:  Provided,  That  if  a 
share  of  such  deceased  enrollee,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  is  payable  to  an  heir  or  legatee 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  legal 
disabUity,  the  same  shall  be  paid  and  be  Id  in 
trust   pursuant    to   subsection    (c)    of    this 

section* 

(c)  a  share  or  proportionate  share  payable 
to  an  enrollee  or  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  to  an  enrollee  or  person 
under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  and  held 
m  trust  for  such  enrollee  or  person  pursuant 
to  a  trust  agreement  to  be  made  and  en- 
tered into  by  and  between  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  as  grantor,  and 
a  national  banking  association  located  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  as  trustee,  which  trust 
agreement  shall  be  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  4.  (a)  All  claims  for  per  capita  shares, 
whether  by  a  living  enrollee  or  by  the  heirs 
or  legatees  of  a  deceased  enrollee,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  not 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  all  claims  and 
the  right  to  file  same  shall  be  forever  barred 
and  the  unclaimed  shares  shall  revert  to  the 

tfrii3cs« 

(b)  Tribal  funds  that  revert  to  the  tribes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
including  interest  and  Income  therefrom, 
may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body. 


Sec  5  No  part  of  any  funds  distributed  or 
held  in  trust  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income 
t.ixes.  ,  .       ,, 

Sec  6  (a)  All  costs  Incident  to  making  the 
payments  authorized  by  this  Act.  including 
the  costs  of  payment  roll  preparation  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  disUlbute 
said  funds,  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate  with- 
drawals from  the  Judgnie:;t  fund  and  interest 
on  the  Judgment  funds,  using  the  interest 
fund  first. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  sum  of  money 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lo 
pay  the  costs  of  distributing  said  funds  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  actually  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  the  money  remaining 
shall  revert  to  the  tribes  and  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  la 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  530) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PCRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  S.  1933  is  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1965  (79  Stat.  1152),  to  cover  an 
award  of  $15  million  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  In  a  compromise 
settlement  in  Indians  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  329-A  and  329-B.  The  sum  of 
$14  166  348  is  on  deposit  in  two  commercial 
banks,  'drawing  Interest  at  the  rates  of  5^i 
and  5'i  percent,  respectively.  The  remainder 
of  the  Judgment  funds,  including  Interest, 
Is  on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  tribes. 

The  award  represents  additional  payment 
(in  docket  No.  329-A)  for  4.608.878  acres  ol 
land  m  western  Oklahoma  granted  Jointly  to 
the  Southern  Chevenne  and  Southern  Ar.-.p- 
Pho  by  Executive  Order  of  August  10.  18G3. 
-nrt  ceded  urider  the  act  of  March  3.  1891  (26 
Stat  1022-1026).  It  further  represents  addi- 
tional compensation  (in  docket  No.  329-B) 
for  the  tribes'  50.61  percent  Interest  in 
51210  000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming Kansas,  and  Nebraska  which  were  ceded 
by  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Southern 
Arapaho  under  the  Treaties  of  February  18, 
1861  October  14,  1865,  and  October  28,  1867; 
and  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern 
Arapaho  under  the  Treaty  of  May  10,  1868. 

The  bill  provides  that  $500,000  of  the  Judg- 
ment funds  are  to  be  held  In  trust  by  an 
Oklahoma  bank  to  provide  education  and 
scholarship  grants  for  tribal  members.  The 
remainder  of  the  Judgment  will  be  distributed 
in  per  capiia  shares  to  the  approxim.itely 
5  300  tribal  members  living  on  the  d.itc  of 
the  act.  Tribal  membership  is  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  Oklahoma  and  ether  States. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  held  a  heading  on  S.  1933 
on  August  9,  at  which  time  representatives 
of  the  tribes  appeared.  These  spokesmen  op- 
posed the  economic  development  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  in  its  report  on  the  bill  and  made  a 
persuasive  case  for  approval  of  the  legislation 
as  originally  requested  by  the  tribes.  There- 
fore the  committee  recommends  enactment 
of  this  measure  as  Introduced,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  section  6  which  provided  that 
funds  distributed  under  this  act  should  not 
be  held  to  be  "other  Income"  under  the  social 
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a«  curlty  law.  The  reptort  of  the  Department 
e:  plains  In  detail  the  reason  for  striking 
tqls  section. 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  will  be  re- 
qi  ilred  aa  the  result  of  the  enactment  of 
S,  1933. 
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NATIONAL  CTVIL  JUSTICE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  revo- 
lt tlon  has  occurred  in  the  past  2  years 
ir  our  thinking  about  civil  justice  for 
tl  e  poor,  and  that  revolution  is  begin- 
n  ng  to  have  a  massive  effect  on  the  law, 
tl  e  courts,  and  the  legal  profession.  Let 
me  cite  some  facts  that  suggest  the  di- 
m  ensions  of  the  revolution. 

In  1965,  the  Nation  spent  only  $7  mil- 
lliin  on  civil  legal  aid,  and  this  $7  mil- 
lion represented  the  largest  annual  ex- 
penditure in  the  70-year  history  of  the 
le  ;al  aid  societies.  In  1967,  it  is  estimated 
tl  at  the  OCace  of  Economic  Opportunity 
w  11  spend  $25  million,  and  that  localities 
w  11  spend  another  $3  milUon,  making  a 
tc  tal  of  approximately  $28  million — four 
ti  nes  the  1965  expenditure. 

In  1965,  legal  aid  societies  operated  a 
tctal  of  157  ofBces  with  paid  staff — and 
no  any  of  these  staff  members  worked  only 
pi  iTt  time.  In  1967,  OEO  and  legal  aid  so- 
ciJtles  operate  over  800  oflBces,  and  em- 
ploy 1,800  attorneys,  almost  all  of  them 
f  1 11  time. 

In  1965,  academic  interest  in  the  com- 
n  onplace  matters  of  poverty  law  was 
p:  actically  nonexistent.  Today,  the  law 
n  views  of  our  most  prestigious  law 
s(  tiools  devote  lengthy  and  learned  ar- 
tisles  to  the  field;  the  University  of 
E  itrolt  has  converted  its  law  journal  to  a 
Ji  >umal  of  Urban  Law ;  and  law  schools 
tlroughout  the  country  are  teaching 
C(  lurses  in  "consimier  law"  and  "landlord 
a  id  tenant" — courses  that  formerly  were 
k  lown  as  "creditor's  rights"  and  "real 
p  operty,"  and  were  taught  strictly  from 
tlie  merchant-landlord's  point  of  view. 

In  1965,  legal  aid  societies  often  relied 
o:  1  the  services  of  retired  military  officers. 
Young  lawyers  took  jobs  with  legal  aid 
out  of  desperation  rather  than  dedica- 
tlDn.  Only  2  years  later,  in  1967,  the 
K  eglnald  Heber  Smith  Fellowships  spon- 
wred  by  OEO  and  the  University  of 
P  ;nnsylvania  have  attracted  some  of  the 
y  iar's  brightest  young  law  school  gradu- 
a  es,  including  a  young  man  who  was  first 
li  his  class  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  lother  who  was  seventh  in  a  class  of 
5  !0  a:  Harvard,  and  a  young  woman 
w  ho  graduated  at  the  top  of  her  class  at 
E  nory  after  serving  as  her  class  presi- 
d  >nt  at  Syracuse.  Two  years  ago,  no  one 
tliought  that  lawyers  of  this  caliber 
■w  ould  be  willing  to  work  for  clients  who 
c  luld  not  pay  fees,  and  whose  problems 
V  ere  allegedly  trifling  and  dull. 

These  basic  changes  did  not  "just  hap- 
p  ;n."  They  occurred  because  of  the  pro- 
dictive  partnership  between  the  Office 
o  Economic  Opportimity  and  the  orga- 
nized  bar  of  this  Nation.  Two  years  is 
a  short  period  of  time.  I  am  certain  that 
it  will  take  10  times  that  long  to  compre- 
h  ;nd  the  total  impact  of  the  legal  serv- 
i<es  program  on  the  poor  and  on  our 
ji  idicial  system.  It  is  absolutely  clear 
t  lat  no  one  has  yet  had  the  time  to  give 


full  consideration  to  the  fundamental 
questions  posed  by  the  program.  While  a 
nimiber  of  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Etefender  Associa- 
tion, have  undertaken  inquiry  into  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  problems  and  poten- 
tial problems,  with  each  day  the  need  for 
comprehensive,  detached  reflection  upon 
these  fundamental  questions  grows 
greater. 

Let  me  suggest  some  of  the  problems 
legal  aid  and  legal  services  programs  are 
forcing  us  to  face. 

In  years  past,  the  mass  of  tenants  and 
consumers  in  the  lower  courts  have  not 
been  represented  by  counsel.  The  smooth 
operation  of  those  courts  that  handle  the 
bulk  of  civil  poverty  law  has  depended 
largely  on  the  absence  of  one  party.  As 
lawyers  begin  to  appear  for  the  poor  and 
to  assert  defenses  and  claims  that  until 
now  rarely  have  been  heard,  we  may 
learn  that  these  courts  as  they  are  now 
constituted  are  not  adequate  to  the  task 
of  giving  a  fair  hearing  to  every  litigant. 
Can  the  court  system  be  overhauled  to 
handle  the  new  burdens  or  will  it  be  nec- 
essary to  evolve  new  institutions  to  han- 
dle certain  types  of  civil  disputes?  An 
OEO  project  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  ex- 
periment with  arbitration  as  a  tool  for 
the  resolution  of  landlord- tenant  dis- 
putes. How  shall  the  lessons  learned  there 
be  applied? 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  determine 
who  should  receive  the  benefits  of  public 
legal  services.  The  ability  to  afford  pri- 
vate legal  services  depends  in  part  on 
the  cost  of  the  particular  legal  service. 
Should  all  public  legal  services  be  only 
for  the  completely  destitute? 

How  shall  legal  services  be  rendered 
most  effectively?  Does  the  Wisconsin 
Judicare  experiment  hold  the  answer,  or 
is  the  full-time  legal  aid  lawyer  still  the 
best  counselor  and  advocate  for  the  poor? 

How  shall  the  resources  of  law  schools 
and  law  students  be  used? 

Lawyers  for  the  poor  have  exposed 
and  challenged  unconstitutional  and  ar- 
bitrary practices  of  welfare  and  other 
administrative  agencies  created  by  State 
and  Federal  legislatures  to  help  the  poor. 
Must  there  always  be  an  advocate  to 
prevent  similar  frustrations  of  legislative 
purpose?  Should  there  be  an  "ombuds- 
man" to  keep  a  check  on  mindless,  By- 
zantine bureaucracies?  OEO  has  already 
created  one  ombudsman;  are  more 
needed?  Is  a  Federal  ombudsman 
needed? 

If,  in  the  long  run,  the  demand  for 
legal  services  should  exceed  the  number 
of  lawyers  available  to  supply  them,  what 
services  are  most  important  to  provide? 

What  shall  be  the  continuing  role  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation and  the  organized  bar?  Shall  the 
OEO,  or  the  NLADA,  or  the  ABA,  or  the 
NBA,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  promulgate  national  policy  for 
the  conduct  of  legal  aid?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  bar 
associations  and  the  boards  of  legal  aid 
societies? 

In  the  administrative  area,  some  of  the 
present  mechanisms  are  at  least  some- 
what the  product  of  historical  accident. 


For  instance,  the  poor  now  receive  as- 
sistance in  criminal  matters  by  one  route 
and  assistance  in  civil  matters  by  an- 
other. In  criminal  matters,  the  court  ap- 
points attorneys.  In  civil  matters,  the 
party  goes  to  the  local  legal  aid  society. 
Is  this  the  most  desirable  way  to  ad- 
minister aid? 

I  hope  that  I  have  posed  enough  prob- 
lems to  make  my  point.  The  time  has 
come  to  deal  with  these  problems  seri- 
ously, thoughtfully,  and  institutionally. 

The  promise  of  our  democratic  society 
is  that  equal  justice  will  be  given  to  all 
our  citizens.  The  realization  of  that 
promise,  to  my  mind,  fixes  upon  Con- 
gress a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  proper  operation 
of  our  system  of  justice  for  all.  I  believe 
that  we  must  ensure  that  the  promise  is 
made  meaningful  in  the  day-to-day 
world  of  the  slumdweller,  the  TV  buyer, 
and  the  welfare  recipient.  Therefore,  I 
am  submitting  legislation  to  establish  for 
a  period  of  up  to  2  years  a  National  Civil 
Justice  Commission.  The  function  of  this 
Commission  will  be  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
and  the  availability  of  legal  services  in 
the  United  States.  The  Commission  is 
also  to  make  recommendations,  includ- 
ing such  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
for  steps  to  make  equal  justice  available 
to  all  Americans. 

In  imdertaking  these  objectives,  the 
Commission  will  coordinate  and  supple- 
ment the  on-going  efforts  of  OEO,  the 
NLADA,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Bar  Association  in  this 
field.  The  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  drawn  from  the  organized 
bar,  legal  aid  societies,  law  schools,  the 
legal  profession  and  the  general  public. 
The  Commission  should  do  for  the  cause 
of  civil  justice  what  the  President's  Com- 
mission has  just  so  ably  achieved  for  the 
cause  of  criminal  justice.  It  will  examine 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale  all  aspects 
of  our  system  of  resolving  civil  disputes 
and  will  attempt  to  recommend  changes, 
modifications,  and  new  approaches.  It 
will  consider  the  present  effectiveness  of 
our  courts  and  the  future  those  courts 
face  under  the  impact  of  expanded  legal 
services  programs.  It  will  examine  the 
concepts  of  ombudsman,  arbitration, 
neighborhood  courts,  and  judicare.  It 
will  reconsider  the  roles  of  law  schools 
and  bar  associations  in  light  of  America's 
deepening  commitment  to  equal  justice 
for  all.  It  will  evaluate  OEO's  success  in 
effectuating  this  commitment. 

The  Commission  will  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  of 
its  findings  and  its  recommendations.  It 
is  my  expectation  that  this  report  will 
provide  a  cogent  basis  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  legal  aid  and  legal  services 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Civil 
Justice  Commission  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


August  21,  1967 
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The  bill  (S.  2322)  to  provide  for  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  legal 
services  and  programs  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  National  Civil  Justice 
Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  such  members,  not  to  exceed  twenty, 
as  the  President  shall  appoint,  from  among 
representatives  of  the  associations  of  the 
organized  bar,  the  legal  profession,  legal  aid 
societies  and  associations,  law  school  facul- 
ties, and  the  general  public. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  of  the 
members  to  serve  as  chairman. 

(d)  One  half  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DCTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
talce  a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  (1)  the  administration  of  civil  Jus- 
tice by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  courts 
and  administrative  agencies;  (2)  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  legal  services  In  civil 
matters;  and  (3)  such  other  matters  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  relevant  to 
the  assurance  of  equal  civil  justice  for  all. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and  shall  trans- 
mit Its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  final 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion together  with  its  recommendations,  in- 
cluding such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable. 

EXECUTIVE     DEPARTMENTS     AND     AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall  each  designate  a  representa- 
tive to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.  Each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  including 
Independent  agencies,  and  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man, such  information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sult, as  it  deems  appropriate,  with  members 
of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  judiciary  and 
administrative  agencies  concerning  matters 
of  common  interest. 

ADVISORY     committees 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, after  consultation  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, and  at  such  times  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate,  shall  establish  Ad- 
visory Committees  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Committees")  composed  either  of  per- 
sons who  are  authorities  in  professional  or 
technical  fields  related  to  the  administration 
of  civil  Justice  and  the  availability  of  legal 
services  or  of  persons  representative  of  the 
general  public  who  are  leaders  In  activities 
concerned  with  civil  Justice  and  legal  serv- 
ices, The  Committees,  and  persons  who  are 
rupmbers,  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission. 


(b)  Such  Committees  shall  furnish  the 
Commission  information,  advice  and  recom- 
mendations and  shall  engage  in  such  other 
activities  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable. 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  mr.y  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  report-s,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  sls  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  STATESTICS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  much  said  about  the  credibility  gaps 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  our  national  defense 
standing  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  issuance  of  many  statements  from 
Government  agencies  which  distort  sta- 
tistics and  ignore  or  cover  up  those  facts 
and  figures  which  show  the  less  desirable 
side  of  Government  actions. 

All  of  these  credibility  gaps  have  pro- 
found effects  upon  our  national  well-be- 
ing in  many  ways.  Unfortunately,  they 
create  false  impressions  and  result  in  a 
state  of  euphoria  and  public  apathy  on 
vital  issues  which  can  determine  wheth- 
er we  continue  to  enjoy  our  liberties  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation  and  also 
whether  we  survive  the  ominous  threats 
to  our  ultimate  survival. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  another  impor- 
tant credibility  gap  affecting  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government.  This  is  the 
credibility  gap  existing  in  foreign  trade 
statistics  issued  monthly,  quarterly,  and 


annually,  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce regarding  the  posture  of  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  other  nations. 

What  is  the  real  story  on  our  balance 
of  trade  with  other  nations?  Are  we  as 
much  in  the  black  as  Commerce  Depart- 
ment trade  statistics  have  been  indicat- 
ing? Or,  are  we  already  in  the  red.  as  we 
are  in  almost  every  other  major  facet  of 
Government  operations? 

This  is  a  vital  question,  Mr.  President, 
and  one  which  affects  every  business 
concern  and  every  job  in  America.  It  is 
a  question  to  which  we  must  have  a 
straight  and  undistorted  answer. 

When  properly  calculated  to  obtain  the 
net  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  on  balance  of  trade  statistics,  we 
find  that  instead  of  showing  a  surplus, 
which  normal  Commerce  Department 
figures  reflect,  our  Nation  actually  op- 
erated in  the  red  for  1966  and  narrowly 
averted  a  deficit  in  other  recent  years. 
In  making  this  calculation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  used  data  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Government  in  rather 
obscure  places.  Thsy  are,  nevertheless, 
official  and  accurate  U.S.  Government 
figures  which,  when  calculated  with  other 
trade  statistics,  result  in  an  accurate, 
and  unfortunately,  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  for  our  countiy.  Much  the  same 
picture  which  appeared  in  1966  seems  to 
be  d^veloping  for  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  the  statistical 
data  and  calculations  which  prove  the 
point  I  have  been  making  about  trade 
statistics  for  1966,  and  which  shows  how 
much  trade  surpluses  for  previous  yeais 
shrink,  when  one  uses  the  only  valid 
trade  data  for  arriving  at  our  true  bal- 
ance-of-trade  posture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  NONMILITARY  MERCHANDISE 

|ln  blllionsi 


Governmen- 

Net  private 

Amount ' 

tally  assisted 

competitive 

or  subsidized  = 

exports 

1862 

V21.43 

$2.33 

$19  10 

1963 

23.06 

2.72 

20.34 

1964 

26.13 

2.80 

23.33 

1965 

27.00 

2.75 

24.25 

1966 

29.42 

3.01 

26.41 

'Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1966,  table  1251, 
p.  859. 

^Survey  ot  Current  Business,  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce, 
June  1967,  p.  32,  table  5,  line  28. 

IMPORTS  OF   MERCHANDISE 
ijn  blllionsi 


C.i.t.  10 

Total 

Amount' 

percent - 

imports. 

addition 

c.i.f.  basis 

1962 

$16.38 

$1.63 

$18,01 

1963 

17.13 

1.71 

18.84 

1964 

18.68 

1.86 

20.54 

1965 

21.36 

2.13 

23.49 

1966 

25.65 

2.56 

28.21 

'Statistical  Abstract  ol  the  United  States,  1966,  table  1251, 
p.  859. 

•As  found  by  the  Tarriff  Commission  report  on  c.i.f.  valuM 
ol  U.S.  imports.  Feb.  7  ,1967. 
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Balance  as 

unt 

reported  by 

Department  of 
Commerce 

>$1.09 

'  J5.  22 

11.50 

'6.20 

'2.79 

'7.80 

'.76 

'5.98 

>1.80 

'3.77 

e:  The  Tariff  Commission  in  its  report,  cited  above,  said 
"freight  and  insurance  chsrjes  alone  do  not  necessarily 
live  comparabilrty  batwmo  U.S.  ollicial  statistics  on  imports  and 
thos  I  00  the  ioiporti  ol  most  other  countries  '  *  *.  It  is  not 
teas  t)l«  to  collect  reliable  statistics  on  these  additional  costs  on 
impi  rts  *  •  *  buttlwy  are  known  to  range  from  an  insignificant 
atno  lot  to  ts  much  as  tiie  charges  for  freight  and  insurance, 
ore  «n  more." 

:  Si.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  these 
fig  ires  show  two  pictures:  The  Com- 
m<  rce  Department's  news  release  cal- 
cu  ations  for  our  supposed  trade  bal- 
an  ses  for  the  years  1962-€6,  and  the  net 
coi  upetltive  position  of  the  United  States 
wten  properly  calculated  by  using  the 
CO]  rect  trade  statistics. 

'  Vlien  govemmentally  assisted  or  sub- 
sid  2ed  exports,  such  as  Public  Law  480 
fo<  d  shipments  overseas,  are  excluded 
f re  m  the  Commerce  Department's  export 
stfitlstlcs,  and  when  U.S.  Import  values 
an  figured  on  the  c.l.f . — cost-lnsurance- 
f re  ight — basis,  as  used  by  most  nations 
an  1  recommended  by  the  United  Nations, 
instead  of  the  f.o.b. — free  on  board — 
baj  is,  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Ur  ited  States,  we  find  that  all  the  sur- 
phses  for  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965 
shJlnk  considerably;  and  the  1966  re- 
po:  t  turns  from  black  to  red.  For  in- 
sta  nee.  In  1966  a  reported  favorable  bal- 
an  :e  of  $3.77  bllUon  Is  converted  into  a 
trtde  deficit  of  $1.80  bllUon,  which  is  a 
drt  Stic  and  disturbing  difference. 

1  lecent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mi  tee  on  Finance,  thanks  to  the  per- 
sisi  ence  of  our  distinguished  minority 
leaier,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dc  xsEN],  and  the  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tln  rulshed  majority  whip,  the  Senator 
fro  m  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  have  caused 
th(  Commerce  Department  to  now  pub- 
llsl  c.l.f .  Import  data  on  a  limited  basis, 
whch  reflects  a  differential  of  8.9  per- 
cei  t  In  Increased  import  values  as  com- 
pa:  ed  with  the  f.o.b.  basis.  This  differ- 
en  lal  has  been  based  on  a  brief  Depart- 
mc  nt  of  Commerce  study  of  ci.f .  flgiu-es. 
Ho  Hrever,  a  more  detailed  study  by  the 
Talff  Commission,  likewise  imdertaken 
at  h.e  request  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
sh<  wed  a  differential  of  10  percent,  with 
th(  notation  that  there  ar3  additional 
cos  ts,  aside  from  the  ci.f.  differential, 
wh  Ich  cannot  be  feasibly  calculated  in  a 
sti3  dy,  but  which  could  run  as  high  as  an 
ad  litlonal  10  percent  in  Import  values. 

'  'hus,  Mr.  President,  I  have  used  the 
mc  re  accurate  Tariff  Commission  con- 
vei  sion  factor  without  figuring  in  the 
ad  litlonal  cost  factors  which  could  run 
im  )ort  values  up  25  percent  instead  of 
10  percent. 

]  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Pr  isident,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  a 
sp<  clal  announcement  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  its  publication  FT  990/ 
Miy  1967— published  in  July  1967— en- 
tit  ed  "Highlights  of  U.S.   Export  and 


Import  Trade."  This  announcement  con- 
tains Information  on  the  new  estimated 
ci.f.  values  for  U.S.  imports  as  calculated 
by  the  Commerce  Department.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  now  preparing  to  publish 
separate  export  figures  stripped  of  Public 
Law  480  shipments,  and  that  this  infor- 
mation should  be  included  in  the  issue  of 
"Highlights  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import 
Trade"  to  be  published  some  time  this 
month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  published  in  the 
Record,  following  this  announcement,  a 
news  release  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
dated  February  7,  1967.  This  release  pro- 
vides information  on  the  Commission's 
study  of  ci.f.  values  and  how  the  Com- 
mission arrived  at  a  minimal  conversion 
factor  of  10  percent  from  f.o.b.  to  c.l.f. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  I  reiterate  the  Importance  of 
having  accurate  trade  statistics  not  only 
published,  as  is  now  being  done,  but  also 
to  have  this  Information  properly  cal- 
culated in  the  official  export  and  import 
statistics  released  to  businessmen  and 
the  public.  The  American  people — espe- 
cially the  business  commimity,  Congress, 
our  trade  negotiators — must  have  the 
actual  and  accurate  statistics  concerning 
our  trade  posture  with  other  nations. 
The  key  information  they  need  to  know 
is  the  overall  net  competitive  position 
of  our  Nation.  U.S.  trade  negotiators 
could  have  used  the  correct  figures  to  our 
advantage  in  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations recently  concluded  in  Geneva. 
There,  the  vital  American  textile  indus- 
try, which  is  so  important  to  our  national 
economy  and  our  war  effort,  was  se- 
riously damaged  by  imreasonable  and  un- 
realistic tariff  concessions  against  this 
domestic  industry  which  has  already 
been  reeling  from  staggering  quantities 
of  low-wage  textiles  manufactured  with 
U.S.  Government  favoritism  toward 
manufacturers  In  foreign  lands.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  an  example  of  only  one 
industry  hurt  by  distorted  trade  statistics 
which  present  the  false  Impression  of 
boom  when  the  real  picture  shows  gloom. 
Black  figures  were  used  at  the  Geneva 
negotiations  when  red  figures  repre- 
sented the  true  picture  of  our  trade 
situation. 

I  salute  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
its  diligent  work  to  close  this  credibility 
gap  of  the  administration,  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
tinue its  vigilance  and  its  good  work. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
are  now  In  part  facing  up  to  this  credi- 
bility gap.  and  I  urge  that  they  move 
to  close  the  gap  completely  through  use 
of  the  accurate  calculations  based  on 
realistic  figures  concerning  our  trade 
statistics  in  all  news  released. 
Exhibit  1 

SPECIAI    ANNOtTNCBMENT :    ESTIMATITI    C.I.P. 

Valxus  for  U.S.  Imports 
Estimated  values  for  U.S.  imports  on  a  c.l.f. 
(cost.  Insurance,  and  freight)   basis  for  cur- 
rent periods  are  shown  In  the  table  below. 


The  regularly  published  Import  statistics 
reflect  values  as  reported  on  Import  entries 
for  tariff  purposes.  The  valuation  provisions 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  (Sec- 
tion 402  and  402a)  are  somewhat  complex, 
but  for  most  imports  the  value  at  the  prin- 
cipal markets  In  the  foreign  country  is  re- 
quired to  be  reported  on  Import  entries. 

Users  of  U.S.  data  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est In  additional  information  which  would 
supply  U.S.  Import  values  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  this  need,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  in  cooperation  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  ini- 
tiated a  study  of  a  representative  sample  of 
individual  U.S.  Import  shipments.  The  study 
relates  c.l.f.  values  determined  (or.  in  some 
cases,  estimated)  for  these  sample  transac- 
tions to  the  value  reported  In  Census  statis- 
tics for  the  same  transactions.  Results  of  the 
first  segment  of  this  study,  based  on  the  first 
half  of  1966  and  released  at  the  end  of  that 
year,  indicate  that  the  c.i.f  port  of  entry 
values  for  the  sample  shipments  averaged  8.9 
percent  higher  than  their  values  as  reported 
in  U.S.  foreign  trade  statistics. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  c.i.f.  value  was 
defined  as  the  cost  of  the  commodities  at  the 
port  of  exportation  plus  Insurance  and  freight 
to  the  U.S.  Customs  port  of  entry.  (This  Is 
not  always  the  first  U.S.  port  of  arrival.) 
Though  the  values  reported  in  the  import 
statistics  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "f.o.b. 
port  of  export  values,"  the  Tariff  Act  valua- 
tion provisions  are  such^  that  other  value 
bases  are  also  used. 

The  study  is  continuing)  and  later  findings 
may  modify  the  results  In  some  respects,  par- 
ticularly where  the  relationship  between  c.i.f. 
and  the  statistical  values  for  different  types 
of  commodities  is  concerned.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  average  relationship  estab- 
lished In  the  completed  part  of  the  study 
can  be  used  without  further  delay  as  an  ad- 
justment factor  to  derive  useful  estimates  of 
the  total  c.l.f.  value  of  current  U.S.  imports 
and  comparative  values  for  the  recent  past. 
Therefore,  beginning  with  this  issue.  Infor- 
mation will  appear  periodically  in  this  space 
showing  estimated  c.l.f.  totals  for  U.S.  gen- 
eral imports,  derived  by  applying  the  8.9 
percent  adjustment  factor  to  the  regularly 
compiled  import  totals. 

ESTIMATED  C.I.F.  VALUES  COMPARED  WITH  PUBLISHED 
VALUES  FOR  U.S.  GENERAL  IMPORTS,  QUARTERLY  1966 
AND  1967  AND  MONTHLY  1967 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 
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Period 


Value  as 
Estimated       published  in 
c.i.f.  value        U.S.  import 

statistics 


1966 

1st  qiiSrter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4tti  quarter 

1967 

Isf  quarter 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


6,418.1 
6, 897. 9 
7, 129. 0 
7,379.3 


7,  no.  5 
2,463.1 
2.181.8 
2, 565. 6 
2,277.2 
2,420.2 


5,893.6 
6, 334. 2 
6,546.4 
6,776.2 


6.621.2 

2.261.!! 

2. 003. 5 

2.355. 

2.091.1 

2.222.4 


Exhibit  2 
C.I.P.  Value  of  U.S.  Imports 
In  response  to  recurring  Inquiries  on  c.i.f. 
(cost-insurance-frelght)  information,  the 
Tariff  Commission  today  released  data  re- 
lating to  freight  and  insurance  charges  on 
products  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 
The  data,  based  on  a  review  of  the  entry 
documents  for  some  13,000  shipments  In 
1965.  Indicate  a  wide  range  In  the  ratio  of 
freight  and  Insurance  coets  to  the  value  of 
Imports  as  reported  In  official  statistics.  By 
far  the  most  lmp>ortant  cause  of  the  wido 
range  was  foimd  to  be  the  great  variation  in 
the  unit  value  of  similar  aa  well  as  dissimilar 
products.  Other  Important  factors  were  the 
great    differences    In    shipping    distances — 


from  the  farthest  point  in  the  world  to 
border  ports  of  exportation  in  Canada  and 
Mexico — and  the  type  of  transportation  used 
(ocean  freight  versus  air  express). 

The  value  of  Imports  shown  In  official 
statistics  generally  represents  the  wholesale 
value  in  the  exporting  country.  The  freight 
and  Insurance  charges  compiled  by  the 
Commission  are  those  required  to  bring  the 
merchandise  from  the  point  of  exportation 
in  the  foreign  country  to  the  point  of  entry 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  noted  that  the  addition 
of  freight  and  insurance  charges  alone  does 
not  necessarily  give  comparability  between 
official  statistics  on  U.S.  imports  and  those 
on  the  Imports  of  most  other  countries.  The 
value  used  by  most  foreign  countries  for 
duty  and  statistical  purposes  Includes  not 
only  freight  and  Insurance  charges,  but  dd- 
dltional  costs  (such  as  buying  commissions), 
which  are  not  ordinsirlly  Included  In  U.S. 
values.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  collect  reliable 
statistics  on  these  additional  costs  on  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
known  to  range  from  an  insignificant 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  charges  for  freight 
and  Insurance,  or  even  more. 

The  data  released  by  the  Commission  are 
shown  in  two  arrays,  one  in  the  order  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  in  the  same  broad  groupings 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  released 
similar  data  last  December  (in  Department 
of  Commerce  press  release  of  December  20. 
1966).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Commission  are  for  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  time  and  for  a  different 
sample  of  shipments  from  the  data  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  study  now 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  second  half  of  1966  will  supply  data  that 
will  further  Improve  the  information  avail- 
able on  freight  and  Insurance  charges.  The 
data  released  by  the  Commission  are  aver- 
ages for  the  groups  of  products  described; 
In  many  Instances  the  ratio  of  freight  and 
Insurance  charges  on  different  shipments  of 
products  within  the  group  varies  widely  from 
the  average  shown. 

Copies  of  the  tabulations  may  be  had  up- 
on request  as  long  as  the  limited  supply 
lasts.  Address  requests  to  the  Secretary.  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  8th  and  E  Streets.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20436. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  678)  fo 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  of 
Indians  in  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Berry,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1320)  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  career  status  by  certain  tem- 
porary employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  c-nfer- 
ci.ce  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
f  greeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Gross,  and  Mr. 
Derwinski  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  10738  Included  a  provision  that 
"none  of  the  funds  herein  provided  shall 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards."  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  that  provision, 
and  am,  therefore,  distressed  to  find  that 
it  has  been  deleted  from  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  American  merchant  marine  and 
the  U.S.  Navy  have  suffered  from  a  grad- 
ual deterioration  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Obviously,  the 
purchase  from  foreign  shipyards  of  ves- 
sels for  our  own  Navy  will  only  accelerate 
this  deterioration. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  which  is  still  the  law  of  the 
land: 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
developing  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce that  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  Its 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  water-borne  Export 
and  Import  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  com- 
merce at  all  times;  (b)  capable  of  serving  as 
a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  times  of  war 
or  national  emergency;  (c)  owned  and  oper- 
ated under  the  United  States  Insofar  as  may 
be  practicable,  and  (d)  — 

The  part  that  is  most  relevant  to  this 
discussion  today — 

composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  constructed  in 
the  United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel. 

It  holds  true  today,  just  as  it  did  In 
1936  and  during  the  Second  World  War, 
that  a  healthy  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair industry  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  national  security.  After  all,  60  per- 
cent of  all  our  troops  and  97.6  percent  of 
all  American  supplies  sent  to  Vietnam 
go  by  ship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  this 
Nation  was  first  In  shipbuilding.  In  the 
years  since  then,  we  have  slipped  to  16th. 
and  Japan,  a  nation  whose  shipbuilding 
industry  we  helped  to  reconstruct  after 
the  war,  is  now  In  first  place. 

The  blame  for  the  decline  in  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  can  be  assigned  to  many 
causes,  none  of  which  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time.  I  wish  simply  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  that  the  decline 
has  reached  crisis  proportions,  and  that 
very  soon  the  Congress  will  have  either 
to  enact  a  massive  maritime  revltaliza- 
tion  program  or  to  watch  American-flag 
ships  vanish  from  the  seas  altogether. 

To  avoid  just  such  a  vanishing,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee, have  conducted  extensive 
hearings  into  the  state  of  the  American 
maritime  and  shipbuilding  industries, 
and  have  announced  that  they  will  pre- 


sent a  comprehensive  maritime  program 
to  Congress  before  the  conclusion  of  tills 
session. 

I,  for  one.  am  hopeful  that  we  will  see 
a  new  maritime  program  pass  Congress 
this  year.  In  the  meantime,  however.  I 
think  it  is  at  least  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  pursue  policies  which  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  merchant  marine  and 
shipbuilding  industries.  And  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  can  deletion  of  the 
proviso  against  foreign  shipbuilding  be 
construed  as  anything  but  harmful  tb  the 
shipyards  of  America. 

During  the  House  debate,  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  motivation  for  permitting 
foreign  building  of  American  naval  ves- 
sels derived  primarily  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  plan  to  invite  the  bids 
of  British  shipbuilding  firms  on  seven 
ocean  minesweepers,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $60  million. 

I  appreciate  the  rationale  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  offering  such  a  pro- 
posal. It  is  indeed  necessary  that  this 
country  purchase  certain  kinds  of  mili- 
tary equipment  abroad,  as  a  partial  offset 
to  the  huge  amounts  that  our  allies  spend 
on  military  procurement  here. 

I  recognize — and  support — the  need  for 
give  and  take  in  these  transactions.  They 
add  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  are,  there- 
fore, highly  beneficial  to  some  segments 
of  domestic  Industry. 

What  disturbs  me,  then,  is  not  the 
total  concept  of  procurement  abroad,  but 
the  particular  transaction  in  which  $60 
million  worth  of  American  ships  would 
be  built  in  a  foreign  shipyard.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  shipbuilding  is  one  segment 
of  domestic  Industry  that  cannot  afford 
foreign  competition. 

Already  18  of  our  yards  have  gone  out 
of  business  during  the  last  decade.  More 
yards  will  close  in  the  coming  years  if  we 
take  away  their  business  and  transfer  it 
to  British  or  other  foreign  yards.  And 
every  yard  closed  down  means  that  much 
less  security  for  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

As  an  illustration,  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  a  statement  submitted  by 
Rear  Adm.  E.  J.  Fahy.  commander.  Naval 
Ships  Systems  Command,  to  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Admiral  Fahy  was  refeiTing  to  the  mine- 
sweeper transaction. 

The  wooden  shipbuilding  know-how  for 
ships  of  this  type  and  size  In  the  U.S.  has 
diminished  over  the  years  to  the  point  where 
It  Is  expected  that  only  two  commercial  U.S. 
firms  have  sufficient  existing  capability  to 
stimulate  a  response  to  bid  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  ships.  Failure  of  either 
of  these  firms  to  win  the  contract  will  elimi- 
nate an  opportunity  for  stimulating  the 
maintenance  or  possible  improvement  of  this 
potential  and  conceivably  could  downgrade 
the  potential. . .  . 

Admiral  Fahy  conceded  that,  although 
this  competence  in  wooden  shipbuilding 
could  conceivably  be  revived  at  some  later 
date,  "there  is  concern  that  perhaps  we 
might  lose  the  capability."  Once  lost,  that 
capability  can  only  be  restored  at  enor- 
mous cost. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
minesweeper  transaction  is  only  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  To  those  who  advance 
that  argument,  I  say :  Look  at  the  record ; 
many  other  so-called  exceptions  have 
mushroomed  into  general  policy. 

For  instance,  in  early  1963.  the  Navy 
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coi  itracted  to  produce  two  torpedo  boats 
In  Norway.  This  was  described  as  an 
e:  ception  to  the  general  policy"  due  to 
a  llitary  necessary." 
:n  September  1963,  the  Navy  pur- 
chi  sed  eight  more  torpedo  boats  in  Nor- 
wa  r,  for  a  total  of  $6.3  million. 

'  "hat  same  year,  three  destroyer  escorts 
we  -e  purchased  In  Portugal  with  UJ3. 
fui  ds. 

'  Tils  record,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  very 
go<  d.  Government  programs  that  have 
sta  rted  are  not  easy  to  stop  imless  they 
arq  limited  specifically  by  statute. 

should  not,  in  my  opinion,  pur- 
ships  abroad  when  they  could  be 
buit  In  this  country  and  contribute  to 
wealthy  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
And  they  should  most  certainly  not 
purchased  abroad  if  the  initial  trans- 
ac1)on  win  lead  to  even  greater  pur- 
in  the  future,  each  more  injurious 
th4n  the  last  to  U.S.  shipyards. 

concede  that  those  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofiQcials  responsible  for  this  pro- 
have  the  best  of  intentions.  But  I 
strongly  urge  that  in  this  time  of  crisis 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  halt 
decline  in  our  shipbuilding  and  ship 
Industry.  A  first  step  in  that  dlrec- 
would  be  to  retain  in  H.R.  10738  the 
provision  preventing  construction  of  U.S. 
naral  vessels  abroad. 

BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
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]4r. 
Pn  isident, 
qui  inmi. 

'  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
Ltr  Gs  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
th(  roll. 

'  "he  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ce<  ded  to  call  the  roll. 

Idr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un  inimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qu  trum  call  be  rescinded. 

'ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

;  dr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
sel '  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  I  offer  an 
an  endment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  I 
ca:  I  the  particular  attention  of  the  Sena- 
toi  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to 
th;  s  modified  amendment. 

'  Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ct  Bdr  asks  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
is  this  a  modification  of  the  original 
an  endment? 

At.  STENNIS.  Yes;  the  Chair  is  cor- 
re4 1.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  original 
an  endment  offered  on  Friday  afternoon 
lut. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wi  1  state  the  amendment. 

[Tie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
pa  ;e  45,  line  4,  after  "640."  insert  "(a) ". 
)n  page  45,  after  line  12,  insert: 
b)  During  the  current  fiscal  year  none  of 
thi  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
De  lense  may  be  used  to  Install  or  utilize  any 
ne  1  "cost-based"  or  "expense-based"  system 
or  systemis  for  accounting,  -Including  ac- 
co  mtlng  results  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  section  113(a)  (4)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
co  tntlng  Procedures  Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C. 
C6i.(a)(4)),  until  15  days  after  the  Comp- 
trtller  General  of  the  United  States  (after 
CO  isultatton  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget)  has  reported  to  the  Congress 
th  It  in  his  opinion  such  system  or  systems 
ar  designed  to:  (1)  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  applicable  laws  governing  budgeting. 
:.c  ountlng,  and  the  administration  of  public 
fupds  and  the  standards  and  procedures  es- 


tablished pursuant  thereto;  (2)  provide  for 
uniform  application  to  the  extent  practicable 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 
(3)  prevent  violations  of  the  antideflclency 
statute  (R.S.  3679;  31  U.S.C.  665) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  brief  statement;  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  offered  in  almost 
this  form  on  last  Friday.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  requested  that  it  not 
be  acted  upon  until  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

This  morning,  on  this  subject,  along 
with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  met  with  oflacials  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  modified  the  amendment 
somewhat. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
meet  several  of  the  technical  objections 
raised  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

From  its  standpoint,  the  Department 
of  Defense  feels  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  I  assume  that  they  still  oppose 
the  amendment.  They  did  not,  outright, 
agree  to  it. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  mention: 
Passage  of  the  amendment  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  Department  of  Defense  from 
proceeding  with  the  tests  of  the  proposed 
resources  management  system  for  which 
funds  were  requested  in  the  Department's 
appeal  letter  to  the  Senate  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

The  amendment  would  place  the  en- 
tire subject  in  conference.  There  is  no 
direct  legislation  on  it  in  the  House  bill. 
This  amendment  will  put  it  in  conference 
for  further  review. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  most  helpful  to  us  in  preparing  the 
amendment,  and  I  think,  through  his  ef- 
forts, frankly,  it  is  in  better  form  now 
than  it  was  before. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  in  the  end, 
oppose  this  compromise  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I 
are  in  agreement  upon  it,  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
before  the  amendment  goes  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  not  the  amendment 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Having 
examined  the  amendment,  the  Chair 
finds  it  to  be  legislative  in  nature. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  our 
able  and  intellectually  agile  Parliamen- 
tarian, for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect, has  been  able  to  work  out  a  way 
to  get  around  the  fact  that  this  is  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  unique 
device  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  a  de- 
vice which  I  understand  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  put  this  proposal  in  the  bill,  even 
though  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senfttor  will 
yield  for  just  one  question.  I  shall  not 
respond  to  the  Senator  on  those  points 


just  now;  but  for  the  committee,  I  do 
resei-ve  the  rights  that  we  have  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  on  this  point, 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  In  order  to  set  the 
record  straight,  I  shall  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  Is  subject 
to  being  disallowed  because  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  Then  we 
can  move  on  to  see  how  we  can  have  it 
included  anyway. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  and  ask  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  rights  on  the  question  of  germane- 
ness that  the  committee  has 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  will  come  up  later, 
I  may  say  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  and  reserve  all 
rights  under  that  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI,  when  the  question  of  germane- 
ness Is  raised,  the  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  decision  without 
debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  in  order  to  permit  debate,  I 
withdraw  the  question  of  germaneness. 
I  did  not  intend  to  cut  off  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  make  some  sense, 
which  it  does  not,  the  way  it  is  now. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order — and  it  is.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
as  I  understand,  have  agreed  that  if  the 
amendment  is  attached  as  a  part  of  sec- 
tion 640  of  the  act,  which  is  a  provision 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  House  and  is 
itself  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill — we  did  not  put  it  there;  the  House 
put  it  there — the  House  having  got  away 
with  its  being  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Senate  can  now  do  it, 
too,  by  adding  on  to  the  House  provision. 
Thus  two  wrongs  will  make  a  right.  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  that. 

I  point  out  now,  as  I  have  for  11  years 
in  this  body,  how  crazy  our  rules  and 
precedents  are.  Having  made  the  point 
of  order,  and  the  Chair  having  ruled 
that  a  point  of  order  will  lie,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  so  that 
he  may  attach  the  amendment  to  section 
640  of  the  House  bill,  which  is  itself  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Since 
this  is  the  legerdemain  under  which  we 
operate  that  will  make  it  all  right,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one  word 
with  reference  to  the  legerdemain.  This 
is  a  rule  of  reason,  a  rule  of  common- 
sense.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Senate  for 
at  least  12  years.  I  know,  because  I  have 
heard  the  question  raised  many  times 
in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  general  nile 
against  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
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bill.  But  the  rule  further  provides,  as 
every  Senator  knows,  that  notice  may  be 
given,  after  which  a  two-thirds  vote  Is 
required  to  suspend  the  rule. 

It  is  all  as  much  a  part  of  the  Senate 
rules  as  in  any  other  rule,  except  that 
if  an  appropriation  bill  already  having 
legislation  in  it  comes  to  the  Senate,  the 
rule  then  will  not  apply,  and  the  Senate 
can  amend  the  existing  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  so  long  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  is  germane. 

I  shall  suspend  for  a  moment,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Chair's  attention,  be- 
cause his  ruling  may  be  challenged. 

If  we  did  not  have  that  rule,  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  put  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Absence  of  the  rule 
would  exclude  us  from  amenmng  legis- 
lation that  comes  to  us  in  a  House  bill. 
So  logic,  reason,  and  commonsense  re- 
quire that  we  operate  under  such  a  rule 
so  we  can  amend  a  bill,  and  If  there  Is 
legislation  already  In  a  House  bill,  It  is 
germane  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  reference  by  me  to 
the  Senate  precedents  with  respect  to 
germaneness  was  not  suggested  by  the 
parliamentarian.  This  matter  has  been 
raised  many  times  in  connection  with 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
both  Houses  of  Congress  rightfully  limit 
legislation  they  put  In  appropria- 
tions bills.  Since  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate sometimes  do  exercise  this  right  It 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the 
other  body  to  make  some  changes.  The 
rules  provide  that  it  requires  a  two- thirds 
vote,  when  a  point  of  order  has  been 
raised  and  notice  has  to  be  served  prior 
to  the  bringing  up  of  a  bill.  So  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  proposes  to  at- 
tach this  amendment  to  section  640  of 
the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  If  I  were  to  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness,  which  I  or- 
dinarily would  do — and  I  raise  this  par- 
liamentary Inquiry — the  Chair,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  does  not  rule  on  questions  of 
germaneness.  I  do  not  know  why  he  does 
not,  but  it  goes  to  the  Senate  on  a  ma- 
jority vote  basis.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  under  rule  XVL 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  end  result  would 
be  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  unquestionably  has  the  votes,  can 
get  this  legislation  in  as  part  of  section 
640  on  the  ground  that  it  is  germane  to 
section  640.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  section  640,  laecause  section  640 
provides,  which  I  now  read : 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  cash  bal- 
ances In  working  capital  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  established  pursuant  to 
section  22208  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
niay  be  maintained  In  only  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  at  any  time  for  cash  disburse- 
ments to  be  made  from  such  funds:   Pro- 


vided, That  transfers  may  be  made  between 
such  funds  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Biidget. 

The  pending  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  to  do  with  ac- 
counting systems,  and  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  a  new 
accounting  system  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  way  they  prepare  their  ac- 
counts at  the  time  they  come  in  and  ask 
for  appropriations  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  cash  balances.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  raise  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness; first,  because  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  the  votes,  and  I 
would  be  overruled,  and,  secondly,  even 
if  he  did  not  have  the  votes,  the  amend- 
ment he  has  presented  is  better  than  it 
was  last  Friday. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  little  legislative 
history.  Last  Friday  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Defense  Department,  Mr.  Anthony, 
represented  first  by  a  General  Moore, 
came  over  to  see  me  because  I  had  sug- 
gested on  Friday  that  to  rush  this  amend- 
ment through — which  was  not  then  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  which  I  did  not 
know  then — with  four  or  five  Senators 
on  the  fioor  was  not  good  legislative  pro- 
cedure. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
agreed  to  put  it  over.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Anthony,  and  General  Moore,  too,  I 
guess,  got  in  touch  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  worked  out  new 
language  with  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  says  it  can  live,  although  it  is 
not  happy  with  it.  This  is  new  language. 
Mr.  Oliver  said  there  was  no  need  for  me 
to  make  a  floor  speech  on  it  because  they 
were  content.  I  said,  "Mr.  Oliver,  I  would 
not  do  that,  because  I  am  not  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  just  one  Sena- 
tor." 

I  have  raised  my  point.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, tliough  it  is  not  necessarily  in  ac- 
cord. Therefore,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  other  than  to  refer  to  this  parlia- 
mentary device — and  I  call  it  that  still — 
in  which  this  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill  will  appear  as  a  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  views,  which  have  been  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  is  not  making  his  point 
of  order.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
spent  considerable  time  in  reviewing  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  concluded  that  the  $50  million  re- 
quested for  the  proposed  "Resources 
Management  System"  was  an  item  that 
could  be  deferred  without  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  reliably 
that  this  would  mean  more  than  6,000 
additional  jobs  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. About  one-third  of  them  would  be 
military  and  the  rest  civilians. 

Another  real  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  seen  fit 
to  ignore  the  actions  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  House  of 


Representatives,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  disallowing  these 
funds  and  intends  to  proceed  with  at 
least  a  partial  implementation  of  the 
"Resources  Management  System." 

That  is  why  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee felt  the  amendment  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  further  special  remarks  that  I 
want  to  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the 
new  and  different  amendment — and  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  Is  now  proposing  as  an 
amendment  to  section  640. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  Is  correct.  In 
that  connection,  the  Parliamentarian  has 
ruled  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
because  it  is  a  germane  amendment — 
says  the  Parliamentarian — to  a  House 
amendment  which  is  itself  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  So,  since  a  Senator 
cannot  make  a  valid  point  of  order 
against  it,  therefore  I  think  we  could 
adopt  it  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  indulge  the  Chair  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lan- 
guage is  still  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
but  if  a  question  of  germaneness  is  sub- 
mitted. It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  I  raise  the  point  of  order,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  can  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness  of  this 
amendment  to  section  640  of  the  House 
bill.  That  not  being  subject  to  debate,  we 
could  dispose  of  it  right  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  Is  subject  to 
debate,  but  is  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI  the  question  of  germaneness  is 
immediately  submitted  to  the  Senate 
without  debate. 

[Putting  the  question.] 

The  yeas  seem  to  have  it.  The  yeas 
have  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  tlie  further  history 
of  this  matter.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  last  Friday,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  requested 
that  it  not  be  acted  upon  imtil  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  matter. 

This  morning,  I,  along  with  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  met  with  officials  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  modified  the 
amendment  somewhat.  The  amendment 
as  modified  meets  several  technical  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  they  feel  that 
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it  s  sui  Improvement  but,  I  assume,  still 
op  x)se  the  amendment. 

'  The  Department  of  Defense  budget  in- 
ch ded  $52.7  million  for  the  implementa- 
tio  1  of  the  proposed  Department  of  De- 
fcise  Resources  Management  System. 
coi  nmonly  referred  to  as  PRIME.  Of  the 
t3i  al  requested,  $30.6  million  was  for  the 
en  ployment  of  approximately  3,600  ad- 
dii  ional  civilian  employees  to  implement 
th  s  new  system. 

Vf ter  giving  this  proposal  careful  con- 
sic  eration,  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
pr  >priations  recommended  that  the 
fu  ids  requested  for  the  system  be  disal- 
low ired.  In  recommending  this  action,  the 
Hi  luse  committee  stated  in  its  report: 

'  "Tie  committee  has  deleted  funds  budgeted 
In  Operation  and  Maintenance  accounts  for 
th  I  so-called  Resources  Management  System 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  principal 
el«  ment  ol  this  system  Is  known  as  Project 
Pr  me,  a  proposal  to  completely  alter  the 
ch  iract«r  of  Defense  budgeting  and  account- 
In  ;  so  aa  to  bring  It  In  consonance  with  the 
pr  tgram  ayatem  of  the  Department. 

rhe  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
pr  >posaI  appears  to  be  a  case  of  too  much 
to )  soon.  While  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
8l|  nlflc&nt  changes  In  the  budgeting  and  ac- 
co  inting  system  of  the  Department  of  De- 
le ue  should  perhaps  be  accomplished,  and 
th  Lb  la  to  some  extent  true  of  all  agencies  of 
tt  t  Federal  Government,  what  Is  understood 
of  the  proposal  under  Project  Prime  would 
in  licate  a  massive  change  which  to  some  ex- 
t«  at  would  temporarily  diminish  Congres- 
gli  mal  control  and  which  appears  to  be  pro- 
p<  Bed  for  at  least  partial  initiation  without 
di  [«  regard  to  Congressional  expression. 

The  committee  directs  that  there  be  no 
8X  ch  change  In  the  budgeting  and  accoimt- 
li  g  system  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
pi  eparatory  to  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
y(  ar  1989  budget  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  House 

0  tmmlttee's  recommendation  is  clear, 
a  id  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
c  irred  in  this  recommendation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
a  sk  the  Senate  committee  to  restore  the 
f  ill  House  reduction  of  $52.7  million  re- 
qiested  for  the  new  system.  In  discus- 
8  ng  this  matter,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
lefensesaid: 

The  Houae  bUl  deletes  •52.7  mlUlon  that 
7  as  requested  for  the  implementation  of  Im- 
p  rovements  In  resource  management  systems 
i  ir  operation  of  the  active  forces.  The  House 
C  ommlttee  indicated,  however,  that  It  would 

1  ot  object  to  further  tests  of  the  proposed 
1  nprovements.  We  agree  that  further  tests  In 
c  ich  military  service  would  be  beneficial,  and 
I  squeat  restoration  of  the  »3.5  million  nec- 
c  Mary  for  this  purjKne. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
lEWjt  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
1  ense  said,  "We  agree  that  further  tests 
1  a  each  military  service  would  be  benefi- 
« ial."  The  Senate  committee  did  not  rec- 
(  mmend  the  allowance  of  the  $3.5  mil- 
:  Ion  requested  for  these  further  tests,  but 
;  ndicated  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
ests  being  funded  from  available  re- 
ources. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  clearly 
:  tated  in  its  report  on  page  22,  and  I 
•uote: 

The  committee  recommends  concurrence  in 
he  House  action  disallowing  the  requests 
italing  $52,700,000  Included  In  the  various 
jperatlon  and  maintenance  appropriations 
or  the  Implementation  of  the  Department's 
>ropo6ed  Resources  Management  System.  The 


committee  is  In  complete  accord  with  the 
position  of  the  House  committee  on  this  pro- 
posal. This  position  was  stated  in  the  House 
report  on  the  bill  as  follows: 

"The  committee  directs  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  budgeting  and  accounting  sys- 
tem ol  the  Department  of  Defense  prepara- 
tory to  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  presentation." 

The  committee  has  no  objection  to  a  fur- 
ther test  of  the  proposed  system  as  provided 
for  by  the  House  committee.  However,  It  is 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  such  tests 
should  be  funded  from  available  resources 
and  the  Department's  requests  for  funds  to 
finance  these  tests  have  been  disallowed. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  review  the  history 
of  this  matter.  The  House  disallowed  the 
budget  request  of  $52.7  million,  and  the 
House  committee  directed  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  proceed  with  the  new  system, 
other  than  a  further  test  in  each  of  the 
military  services.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense did  not  ask  the  Senate  committee 
to  restore  the  funds  to  implement  the 
new  system,  but  requested  only  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  further  tests.  The 
Senate  committee  did  not  restore  any  of 
these  funds,  but  stated  that  available  re- 
sources could  be  used  to  fund  the  further 
tests.  The  congressional  intent  in  this 
matter  is  certainly  clear  to  this  point. 

On  August  7,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  stated: 

Internally,  we  shall  use  a  management 
control  system  that  focuses  on  expenses 
classified  according  to  the  organization 
units   responsible   for  Inctirrlng  them.  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  implementa- 
tion, at  least  partially,  of  the  system  for 
which  the  fimds  were  disallowed  and 
which  the  House  committee  and  Senate 
committee  have  said  should  be  tested 
further. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Acts  are  based  on 
a  very  broad  appropriation  structure 
that  gives  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  great  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  the  funds  provided.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  struc- 
ture provides  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  too  much  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  these  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  a  "line  item" 
appropriation  structure  which  provides 
very  little  flexibility,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  desirable.  However,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  follow  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittees, when  these  recommendations 
are  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  if  the  broad 
appropriation  structure  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
explaining  just  what  the  amendment  will 
do.  As  I  stated  on  Friday,  information 
submitted  to  the  committees  raised  some 
rather  serious  questions  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  proceeding  with  this  system 
at  this  time.  These  questions  are : 

First.  Does  the  proposed  system  meet 
the  requirements  of  applicable  laws  with 
respect  to  the  budgeting,  accounting,  and 
administration  of  public  funds? 

Second.  Is  the  system  designed  and  de- 
veloped for  uniform  application  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense? 

Third.  Is  the  system  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Anti- 


Deficiency  Act,  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
Federal  appropriation  laws? 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committees  that 
the  further  tests  authorized  would  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  these  questions.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  Department  has 
seen  fit  to  proceed,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  have  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  a  representative  of 
the  legislative  branch,  review  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  system  and  advise  the 
Cor.gress  with  respect  to  its  adequacy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  discussion  of 
this  amendment  on  last  Friday,  reference 
was  made  to  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
respect  to  changes  in  appropriation 
structure  and  improvements  in  account- 
ing system?.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
committee  has  prevented  any  agency  of 
the  Government  from  improving  its  ac- 
counting and  management  procedures.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  bill  the  committee  has 
recommended  $2.5  million  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Navy's  new  Fleet  Com- 
mand Management  System  to  improve 
the  management  and  accounting  of 
fund.s  provided  in  the  appropriation  en- 
titled "Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Navy."  This  item  is  discussed  on  page  26 
of  the  committee  report.  The  committee 
has  also  approved  the  Department's  re- 
quest to  place  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tions System  imder  the  Air  Force  indus- 
trial fund. 

However,  in  this  Instance,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  committee  has  concm-red 
in  the  House  direction  that  $7  million  in 
accumulated  receipts  from  the  Alaska 
Communications  System  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury.  These  receipts  were  with- 
held from  the  Treasury  by  the  Air  Force 
without  specific  statutory  authority 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  committee,  was 
not  a  proper  accounting  of  public  funds. 
This  matter  is  discussed  on  page  40  of 
the  report. 

I  have  cited  only  two  of  many  actions 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  strengthen  the  accounting  and 
budgeting  systems  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  committee's  record  in  this 
area  is  one  that  cannot  be  criticized. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ^_^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Z*r^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  cHfder  lafui^ 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.        )       f 

The  PRESIDING  OHFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordCTed.    (      / 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidenfrthe  pend- 
ing amendment  has  not  been  voted  upon. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the    Senator    from    North    Dakota,    as 
modified. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  to  the  best 
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of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  no  further 
amendments  will  be  offered  today.  I  hare 
been  in  communication  witL  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  has 
stated  that  he  might  have  two  small 
amendments  tomorrow,  but  that  he  could 
not  have  them  ready  for  presentation 
this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  Is  here  and  can  speak  for  him- 
self, but  as  I  understand,  he  will  not  offer 
any  amendments  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  a  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  that  he  wishes  to  make 
at  this  time. 

There  will  be  no  record  votes  this 
afternoon  in  my  opinion.  However,  I 
think  there  is  a  mighty  good  chance  that 
we  will  finish  the  bill  tomorrow.  We  will 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  today's  session, 
have  a  proposed  unanimous- consent  re- 
quest for  controlled  time  on  any  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  and  with  respect 
to  passage  of  the  bill,  if  we  can  work  out 
such  an  agreement. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  have  a 
speech,  and,  I  suspect,  some  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  with 
respect  to  the  comment  In  the  commit- 
tee report  on  antiballistic  missile  defense. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
concerning  there  being  no  possibility  of 
votes  this  afternoon.  I  see  no  possibility 
of  any  votes  this  afternoon. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  have  a  speech  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  which  speech 
might  take  as  long  as  2  hours.  I  hope  It 
will  be  shorter.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
speech,  I  may  submit  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  Instructions.  However,  I  have 
not  decided  deflnitely  whether  to  do  that 
or  not. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  turn  to  page  7  of  the  re- 
port which  deals  with  the  antiballistic 
missile  defense,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
three  paragraphs  in  those  comments  and 
then,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  read  from  the  top  of  page  7  under 
the  heading  "Antiballistic  Missile  De- 
fense," as  follows: 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
Include  $730  million  for  the  Nike  X  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system,  Including 
$309  million  for  the  Initial  deployment  of 
the  system.  There  is  also  available  $153  mil- 
lion appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  the 
deployment  of  the  system  that  has  not  been 
used.  When  these  funds  are  considered  along 
with  approximately  $88  million  In  the  pend- 
ing military  construction  appropriation  bill, 
the  total  that  will  be  available  for  this  sys- 
tem during  fiscal  year  1968  totals  approxi- 
mately $970  million.  These  funds  are  ade- 
quate to  continue  the  development  of  the 
system  and  for  Initial  deployment.  The  Con- 
gress has  met  Its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities in  this  matter,  and  the  responsibility 
for  further  delaying  this  system  clearly  rests 
with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  pause  there  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  all  of  the  funds  recited 
here  were  in  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


These  are  what  we  call  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1968.  Of  course,  the  $153  mil- 
lion Is  a  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  committee  did  not 
attempt  either  to  Increase  or  cut  the 
budget  figures  with  respect  to  further 
research  and  development  and  the  pos- 
sible initial  deployment  of  an  antiballis- 
tic missile  system? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
This  is  essentially  the  way  the  budget 
was  presented  to  us  and  the  way  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  presented  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  read  from  page  7,  the  second  para- 
graph: 

with  respect  to  the  $375  million  requestea 
in  the  President's  budget  to  provide  for  the 
initial  deployment  of  the  system,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  advised  that  these  funds 
would  be  used  if  proposed  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  system  proved  un- 
successful. The  committee  Is  not  aware  of 
any  successes  from  these  proposed  negotia- 
tions. However,  it  is  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  decision  on  the  deployment  of 
the  antiballistic  missile  system  cannot  rest 
on  any  bilateral  agreements  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  proceed  on  such  a  basis 
ignores  the  progress  being  made  by  Red 
China  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
ballistic  missiles.  Attention  Is  called  to  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  dated  Augtist  3,  which  Indicates 
that  Red  China  could  possibly  launch  an 
Intercontinental  nuclear  missile  attack 
against  the  United  States  by  the  early  1970's. 
Furthermore,  Prance  has  a  large  supply  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  is  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations. 

Then,  the  third  paragraph  reads: 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  conunlttee  that  the 
deployment  of  the  Nike  X  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  should  be  Initiated  Immediately, 
and  the  committee  urges  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
accordingly. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  Sec- 
retary McNamara  and  President  John- 
son are  opposed  to  the  immediate  de- 
ployment of  the  Nike  X. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  cannot  be  certain 
what  their  present  position  is.  When  the 
Secretary  testified  before  the  committee, 
which  was  some  time  ago,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  request  for  the  money  was  based 
on  the  question  of  whether  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  success- 
ful, as  the  report  ctates. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written, 
we  had  no  further  information  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  report  was  agreed  to  on 
August  3.  The  report  indicated  that 
Red  China  could  possibly  launch  an  in- 
ternational nuclear  missile  attack  by  the 
early  1970's. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  whether  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  extensive  testi- 
mony was  not  taken  by  the  committee 
from  Secretary  McNamara,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Wheeler,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  General  McConnell,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Johnson,  and 
the  Defense  Department's  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering,  Mr.  John 
Foster. 

The  committee  went  rather  exhaus- 
tively into  this  matter,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  committee  did  go  into  the  matter 


rather  exhaustively,  and  frankly,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  military  threat 
as  outlined  by  the  military  advisers  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  thought  we  could 
not  wait  longer  to  have  at  least  an  initial 
start  on  deployment  of  the  antiballis- 
tic missile  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not,  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  also  made  an  investigation  of 
the  validity  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
S3'stems  and  taken  considerable  testi- 
nony  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  hearings  were  joint 
hearings  this  year,  held  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  They  are  the 
only  hearings  we  have  had  recently  upon 
the  state  of  development  of  the  Nike  X 
antiballistic  missile  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  expressed  its  views  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  committee  took  any  testimony.  Can 
the  Senator  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  they  did.  I  know 
they  issued  a  very  strong  report  with 
reference  to  Red  China  and  her  nuclear 
capacity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  perhaps 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  on  which  subcommittee  I  also 
serve,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
desirability  of  deploying  an  antiballistic 
missile  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  that  those 
hearings  were  held.  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  the  dates. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  were  held  earlier 
this  spring. 

As  I  review  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  seems  to 
me  that  practically  the  same  witnesses 
were  called  as  were  called  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  except 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
had  Deputy  Secretary  'Vance  instead  of 
Secretary  McNamara,  However,  Deputy 
Secretary  Vance  fully  represented  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  views. 

The  subcommittee  also  heard  only 
from  General  Wheeler,  and  not  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  We  did,  however,  have  the  valuable 
testimony  of  two  scienti.sts  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  who  are  ei:- 
gaged  in  the  carrying  out  of  research 
and  development  work  which  makes 
them  experts  in  the  area  of  an  antibal- 
listic missiles  system — Dr.  May  and  Dr. 
Bradbury,  one  of  them  was  from  Los 
Alamos  and  the  other  was  from  the 
Livermore  agency.  We  also  had  the  most 
interesting  testimony,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  completely  deleted,  of  Mr. 
Helms,  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

I  believe  I  attended  every  one  of  those 
hearings,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  us 
to  deploy  the  antiballistic  missile  system 
at  this  time;  and  the  speech  I  am  about 
to  make  is  directed  toward  this  end,  as 
has  been  an  earlier  speech  which  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  perhaps  a 
month  ago. 
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I  will  now,  rather  quickly,  proceed  to 
that  speech,  but  first  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
slsf  Ippi,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  deployment  or, 
Ind  jed,  to  the  research  and  development 
of  the  ABM,  except  the  provision  on 
pag  s  16,  at  line  4,  where  there  Is  a  proviso, 
"T^at  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
"—which  is  $5,478,600,000— 
million  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Nike  X  antiballistic  missile  system." 

B  [r.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
sta  e  his  question?  Is  there  any  other 

B  [r.  CLARK.  Is  there  any  other  refer- 
enc  i  to  the  appropriations  for  the  ABM 
System? 

l[r. 
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STENNIS.  No.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
This  Is  the  only  place.  The  language 
aage  16  does  tie  those  funds  down  for 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only. 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2 
miiiutes  In  order  to  make  an  observation? 
1  [r.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Sei  lator. 

1  Ir.  STENNIS.  I  have  never  been  what 

mlfht  be  called  an  extremist  with  re- 

to  the  subject  of  missiles.  I  was 

to  be  convinced  about  the  effective- 

of  the  antiballistic  missile  system. 

I  do  have  foremost  in  my  mind  that 

never  will  know  which  is  the  best 

to  follow  until  it  is  too  late.  We 

have  to  act  some  time  in  advance  on 

Inconclusive  evidence. 

most  convincing  thing  to  me  about 
matter,  as  it  stands  now,  is  that  Red 
China  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  she 
have  the  capability  of  having  such  a 
nublear  weapon  and  a  delivery  system. 
Ttvit  would  come  In  the  early  seventies, 
J,    and    that    country    has    been 
ahbad  of  schedule  with  respect  to  other 
previous  calculations. 

[  we  do  not  have  any  defense  deployed 
that  time,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
encouragement  to  Red  China  to 
taie  the  chance.  In  other  words,  there 
wtuld  be  a  greater  chance  that  they 
wtuld  attack  us  with  the  new  weapon 
thit  they  may  have,  if  we  have  no  de- 
fei  ises  of  this  kind.  Deployment  of  the 
ar  tlballlstlc  missile  system  would  make 
th !  likelihood  of  a  Chinese  attack  much 
mi  )re  improbable. 

^e  would  also  have  our  own  offensive 
w<apon8  to  use  in  retaliation.  We  have 
ou  r  guard  up  in  that  respect,  and  we  ex- 
pc  ct  to  keep  it  up. 

rhis  matter  involves  billions  of  dol- 
la  -s,  as  the  Senator  will  doubtless  point 
oit.  It  is  not  a  small  question.  But  I 
at  1  fully  convinced  that  we  should  start 
n(w  to  make  these  deployments. 

I  await  with  interest  the  Senator's 
s(  eech  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
P  esldent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  In  a  moment. 
It  is  always  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
w  len  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
m  <f  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
B  it  I  must  say  that  the  threat  of  Red 
C  lina  launching  a  ballistic  missile  at- 
tt  ck  on  the  United  States  before  they 
hive  confidence  that  their  missiles  wiU 
gft  through  does  not  impress  me. 

The  testimony  Is  fairly  clear  that  any 
kind  of  sophisticated  ballistic  missile  at- 
tick  would  penetrate  both  the  Spartan 
a  Id  the  Sprint  in  short  order,  and  that 


the  Russians  could  destroy  us  tomorrow, 
just  as  we  could  destroy  them  tomorrow. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Chinese  being 
so  foolish  as  to  launch  a  light  ballistic 
missile  attack  against  us.  In  this  regard, 
I  must  regretfully  disagree  with  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  much  the  same  position 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

To  provide  full  protection  for  most  of 
the  major  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  missile  system  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $40  billion.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  undertake  anything  of  that  mag- 
nitude. But  to  protect  us  against  any 
Chinese  threat  would  be  comparatively 
simple,  and  it  would  only  cost  about  $3.5 
billion. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  I 
believe  is  of  importance :  If  we  got  a  start 
on  the  antiballistic  missile  system,  we 
would  gain  experience  which  we  may  well 
need  badly  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
I  would  ask  him,  however,  if  it  is  not  true 
that  Red  China,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
no  effective  air  force  which  would  be 
capable  of  stopping  our  strategic  air 
force  from  destroying  their  nuclear 
capability  overnight. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
this  is  true.  We  all  know  that  they  now 
have  nuclear  bombs.  If  they  cannot  make 
missiles  at  present,  they  will  not  have 
much  of  a  problem  buying  them  from 
some  other  country  in  a  year  or  two.  So 
they  are  almost  certain  to  have  missiles 
to  carry  their  nuclear  warheads  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

I  will  now  move  to  my  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  defense 
appropriations  bill,  In  my  judgment,  con- 
tains a  number  of  statements  which  may 
be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  by 
the  public.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recommends  "the  deployment  of  the 
Nike  X  antiballistic  missile  system 
should  be  initiated  immediately." 

The  committee  also  tells  us: 

The  Congress  has  met  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  further  delaying  this  system 
clearly  rests  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Grovernment. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
every  right — indeed,  it  has  the  responsi- 
bility— to  inform  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  of  its  views  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antiballistic  missile  system. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I 
do  not  share  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's opinion  that  the  Nike  X  system 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  I  take 
this  position  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament in  February  and  March  of  this 
year. 

The  witnesses  before  the  subcommit- 
tee were  virtually  the  same  as  those  who 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, except  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  hear 
from  Mr.  Helms,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Helms 
gave  some  very  Interesting  and,  to  me, 


convincing  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament. 

However,  as  is  the  custom  of  that 
Agency,  he  did  not  permit  any  part  of  it 
to  be  disclosed;  he  classified  the  entire 
matter.  I  think  this  was  most  unfor- 
tunate. It  inhibits  all  of  us  from  violating 
classified  material.  It  so  happens  that 
a  day  or  two  later  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee had  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Foster,  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  respect  to  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems. While  that  testimony  was  also 
rigorously  censored,  there  was  a  colloquy 
which  I  had  with  the  witness  which  sur- 
vived the  censorship,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Helms  had  stated  that  we 
could  destroy  Moscow  tomorrow  despite 
their  deployment  of  the  so-called  Mos- 
cow antiballistic  missile  system,  and  that 
their  other  system,  the  so-called  Tal- 
linn system,  was  not  as  effective  as  the 
Moscow  system  and  was  possibly  in- 
tended as  an  antiaircraft  defense  against 
high  flying  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  we 
could  destroy  Moscow  tomorrow  with  a 
sophisticated  attack  and  they  could  de- 
stroy Washington,  New  York,  or  any  one 
of  a  group  of  American  cities  or,  indeed, 
any  of  our  hardened  ballistic  missile  sites 
by  a  sophisticated  attack.  What  do  I 
mean  by  "sophisticated  attack"?  It  is 
true,  in  all  likelihood,  from  our  intelli- 
gence sources,  that  the  Moscow  system, 
which  is  not  unUke  our  own  ABM  system, 
involves  a  complicated  system  of  radar 
detection  and  quick  firing  missiles  which 
intercept  the  incoming  missile  before  it 
reaches  its  target. 

I  cannot  for  security  reasons — and  I 
could  not  because  I  do  not  have  the  scien- 
tific know-how  to  do  it,  anyway — explain 
how  this  works  other  than  to  say  that  the 
first  and  possibly  the  second  missile  can 
be  intercepted  and  knocked  down,  but 
then,  an  atmospheric  condition  will  de- 
velop which  will  make  detection  difficult. 
As  a  result,  the  missiles  that  follow  will 
be  able  to  evade  the  defense  system  and 
land  on  target. 

This  would  be  true  of  their  missiles 
coming  to  attack  us  and  this  would  be 
true  of  our  missiles  going  to  attack  them. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  the  overwhelming 
consensus  of  scientific  opinion,  even 
among  those  who  would  like  to  see  us 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  that  the  system 
is  no  good  because  it  cannot  defend 
against  any  sophisticated  attack,  as  I 
have  described  that  term. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  come  to  China, 
I  am  singularly  unconvinced  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  spend  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  protect  against  a 
potential  Chinese  missile  attack  which 
might  be  forthcoming  in  the  early  1970's. 
I  make  this  statement,  first,  because  I 
think  this  theory  is  based  an  assuming 
an  inherent  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese;  that  is,  the  Chinese  are  going 
to  attack  us  with  an  unsophisticated 
missile  system,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  United  States  will  destroy  China  if 
such  an  attack  is  made.  Even  if  we  de- 
ploy the  so-called  light  or  thin  ABM 
system,  the  Chinese  could  come  up  with 
the  means  to  avoid  this  defense.  One  way 
would  be  to  send  a  submarine  close  to 
our  shores. 
Mr.  President,  what  bothers  me  is  that 
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once  we  embark  on  this  antiballistic 
missile  system  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
at  $2  billion  or  $3  billion;  we  will  go  up 
to  around  $30  billion  or  $40  billion  and 
with  it  will  have  to  go  the  kind  of  inten- 
sive civil  defense  system,  in  my  opinion, 
which  would  so  change  the  character  of 
American  life  so  as  to  cause  the  kind  of 
society  in  the  United  States  George  Or- 
well described  in  his  book  "1984." 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  in  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  a  moment  ago,  in  my  opinion 
our  best  defense  against  a  Chinese  mis- 
sile attack  is  not  to  incur  this  enormous 
expenditure  for  an  antiballistic  missile 
system,  which  every  one  of  the  experts 
say  is  no  good  except  against  a  very  light 
attack,  but  rather  we  should  rely  upon 
our  offensive  systems. 

In  sum,  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
argtmient  advanced  by  my  dear  friend 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  case  for 
the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  has  not  been  made.  On  the 
bases  of  testimony  taken  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  absolutely 
correct  in  recommending  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Nike  X  system  should  not  be 
deployed  at  this  time. 

I  support  the  President's  position  and 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  would  come  to  that 
conclusion  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  de- 
termine the  facts,  as  it  became  my  duty 
to  do  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  have  the  trep- 
idation to  rise  to  take  issue  with  the 
conclusion  and  suggestion  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  Congress  support  the  immediate  de- 
ployment of  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

I  must  say  that  this  Senator  does  not 
support  these  recommendations,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  a  good  many  others 
who  would  instead  support  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President. 
There  is  another  important  issue  raised 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  report. 
It  states  fiatly  that  Congress  has  met  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  the 
matter  of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  de- 
ployment and  that  the  responsibility  for, 
"further  delaying  this  system  clearly 
rests  with  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government." 

I  suggest  that  this  is  rather  a  demean- 
ing view  of  the  role  of  Congress  in  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  siu'e  that  it  is  the 
opinion  shared  by  most  of  my  colleagues, 
that  Congress'  responsibility  does  not 
end  at  the  water's  edge  of  appropri- 
ations. It  is  a  momentous  national  issue 
at  stake  here.  Congress  cannot  simply 
wash  its  hand.s  of  the  issue  by  saying 
that  providing  appropriations  is  all  that 
is  required  of  Congress. 

What  of  the  deliberations  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee?  Since  when 
have  we  delegated  the  formulaton  of  na- 
tional policy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
making  of  appropriations,  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee? 


I  suggest,  in  all  good  humor,  that  this 
is  not  the  fimction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  decide  a  question  of  policy 
of  this  sort.  I  am  particularly  distuibed 
that  the  committee  report  would  state 
that  Congress  has  met  its  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  this  matter.  As  I  said, 
before  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi 
came  back  into  the  Chamber,  he  knows 
the  high  regard  in  which  I  hold  him,  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  the  feeling  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  went  outside 
its  normal  jurisdiction  and  undertook 
to  legislate  on  a  question  of  policy  which 
is  really  not  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  yield  quite  briefly 
there 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  his  reference  to  the 
Constitution.  He  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress "shall"  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. It  does  not  say  "may."  but  "shall." 

We  saw  that  as  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense so  that  no  legislation  is  needed  to 
use  a  particular  weapon.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  constitutional  question, 
really,  whether  Congress  would  pass  an 
effective  law  making  the  Executive  use 
any  particular  weapon.  But,  of  course,  if 
there  is  any,  this  would  be  one  of  them, 
because  this  is  the  top.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  criticized 
in  that  vein,  anyway.  But  what  we  said 
and  what  we  did,  we  gave  them  the 
money  they  asked  for  and  we  said  we 
thought  they  should  go  on  and  deploy. 
Here  is  the  money.  Now  we  have  exercised 
and  discharged  our  constitutional  re- 
ponsibility. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  think 
that  the  committee  has,  but  I  say,  again, 
as  I  said  before  the  Senator  came  into 
the  Chamber,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  has. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter 
not  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
but  for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Senator 
knows,  one  of  the  major  problems  of  to- 
day in  the  administrative  branch  is  the 
amount  of  time  that  must  be  given  by 
the  various  heads  of  departments  to  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  By 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  with  that 
premise,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Appropriations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
and  therefore  there  has  been  great  sav- 
ing of  time  to  people  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  various  assist- 
ants. 

Hearings  have  been  held  jointly. 
Therefore,  no  doubt  some  of  the  think- 
ing of  Armed  Services  has  spilled  over  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true,  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Missouri,  that 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  are  ad  hoc  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.    CLARK.    Regretfully,    I    cannot 


share  the  view  of  my  good  friend.  As  for 
this  interlocking  relationship  between 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  if  they  could  take  a 
fresh  look  without  being 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interject,  I  personally  have 
not  made  any  statement  with  respect  to 
the  antiballistic  missile.  But,  in  all  hon- 
esty, after  studying  it  as  a  member  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  as  an  ad  hoc  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  He  has 
given  great  attention  to  this  matter  and 
I  believe  knows  as  much  about  it  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  this  problem  plus  and  minus.  I 
do  think  that  we  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  have  worked  hard  to  under- 
stand it,  as  we  have  also  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  believe  the  report 
itself  was  made  with  great  sincerity. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RtJSSELL]  has  had  more  experience  on 
this  matter  of  defense  than  any  civilian 
in  Washington  today,  bar  none.  Other 
Senators  are  involved.  Including  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. Before  this  latter  committee,  in- 
cidentally, the  question  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  came  up,  and  both  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  and  I 
voted  for  that  treaty.  I  was  glad  to  see  it 
pass,  but  the  thrust  of  my  position  is 
that  this  matter  has  been  gone  into  fairly 
thoroughly  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
been,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  that  on 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  a  little  later. 

How  is  the  public  to  judge  the  Issues 
if  all  one  hears,  and  from  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  is  the  flat  statement  that 
the  Nike  X  antiballistic  missile  system 
should  be  deployed  immediately?  There 
is  no  report  to  follow  up  that  rec- 
ommendation. Much  of  the  testimony 
in  support  of  the  conclusions  is  classi- 
fied. There  has  been  no  extensive  public 
debate  of  the  matter.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmc]  and  I 
are  the  only  two  Senators  who  have 
spoken  up  in  defense  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  their  re- 
luctance to  deploy  such  a  system  at  such 
a  huge  cost,  and  with  so  little  hope  that 
the  deployment  would  be  In  any  way 
effective. 

So  my  view  is  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  broad  debate,  with  as  little  classified 
material  to  work  from  as  possible,  before 
Congress  makes  up  its  mind  as  to  just 
what  should  be  done  about  this  vitally 
important  matter,  not  only  with  respect 
to  defense  policy,  but  also  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
somewhat  critical  of  the  comments  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

One  of  the  questions  which  one  might 
ask  is,  What  kind  of  system  does  the 
committee  recommend — the  light  or 
thin  system,  which  will  stop  only  the  first 
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oi  possibly  the  second  incoming  missile 
Q]  a  full-scale  deployment?  Against 
w  lom  is  this  system  to  be  directed? 
H  ive  all  the  components  of  the  Nike  X 
sjstem  been  tested  together?  The  fact  is 
th  at  they  have  not. 

What  about  the  statement  of  John 
Fdster,  E>irector  of  Research  and  Engi- 
n<ering  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tl  at  the  deployment  of  the  heavy  ballis- 
ti ;  missile  system  is  not  technically 
jv  stifled.  This  is  only  a  sampling  of  the 
qi  estions  still  to  be  answered. 

I  would  hope  that  some  day  Mr.  Helms, 
D  rector  of  Central  Intelligence,  proba- 
b]  f  knows  as  much  about  the  Russian 
ci  pabllities  in  this  regard  as  any  living 
man.  might  be  persuaded  to  say  in  an 
o]  len  hearing  what  he  told  the  Subcom- 
nr  Ittee  on  Disarmament  in  executive 
s(ssion. 

What  Is  needed  is  Informed  national 
d(  ibate  on  the  issue  of  antiballistic  missile 
d  ployment.  Congress,  the  Executive,  and 
a  I  sectors  of  American  national  life  must 
p  irticipate  in  such  a  debate.  For  this  rea- 
s<  n,  I  have  advocated  that  the  President 
convene  a  special  commission,  drawn 
fi  om  all  sectors  of  national  life,  to  con- 
si  ler  the  antiballistic  missile  issue  in  its 
Widest  possible  context.  In  my  opinion, 
tl  le  need  for  such  a  commission  has  been 
r  enforced  by  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
t4e  on  Appropriations. 

In  response  to  this  suggestion,  which  I 
n  ade  some  time  ago,  the  President  at  a 
p-ess  conference  indicated  some  reluc- 
t!  Jice  to  consider  the  creation  of  a  blue 
r  bbon  oommission.  such  as  the  Finletter 
CtMnmlssion,  appointed  by  President 
1  nunan  shortly  after  World  War  II.  or 
t  le  Oaither  Commission,  appointed  lat- 
e  ■  by  President  Eisenhower,  which  made 
c  >mprehensiye  investigations,  in  depth, 
0  [  the  status  of  our  defenses  in  the  light 

0  [  the  cold  war,  of  the  development  of  the 
a  ir  age,  and  of  nuclear  energy,  the  atom 
t  amb,  and  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  sub- 
B  dtted  reports  which  were  of  inestimable 
t  mefit  not  only  to  the  armed  services,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  President, 
t  ut  to  the  public  generally. 

These  reports  were  of  such  value  be- 
ciuse  those  gentlemen  who   were  ap- 

1  ointed  to  those  commissions  were  civil- 
iins  of  high  competence  in  their  field. 
":  "here  was  a  sprinkling  of  military  men. 
*:  "here  was  a  sprinkling  of  former  civilian 
( fflcers  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
1  lut  there  were  also  former  representa- 
1 1ves  of  the  State  Department  and  many 
{ nd  knowledgeable  individuals  who  had 
1  ot  been  infected  by  what  President 
]  dsenhower  called  the  military-industrial 
<  omplex.  which  I  believe  is  going  to  have 
ta  be  renamed  pretty  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary, industrial,  congressional,  scientific 
( omplex.  This  is  a  complex  which  brings 
1  ogether  much  of  the  brains  of  the  coun- 
•  ry  who  have  a  personal  vested  interest  in 
ieeing  that  as  much  mopey  is  spent  as 
]  tossible  for  a  further  proliferation  of  our 
(  flensive  and  defensive  capability. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  few  things 

1  nore  to  say.  I  would  certainly  not  en- 

( lorse.  as  one  Senator,  the  recommenda- 

ions  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 

I  ind  my  vote  in  support  of  this  bill  cer- 

alnly  should  not  be  construed  as  a  vote 

Q  support  of  the  recommendation  which 

tjwears,  with  respect  to  the  anti-ballis- 


tic-missile  defense  system,  on  page  7  of 
the  committee  report. 

I  separate  the  two,  and  unequivocally 
reject  the  report's  recMnmendationa  on 
the  antiballistic  missile;  and  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  stand  firm  in 
his  recommendation  to  the  President, 
bearing  in  mind  the  enormous  cost  ajid 
the  little  likelihood  that  the  system 
would  achieve  its  hoped-for  results. 

As  background  to  the  issues  of  which 
I  have  been  talking,  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  would  give  careful  attention  to 
a  speech  made  at  the  Midwest  Confer- 
ence of  Political  Scientists  at  P\xrdue 
University  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp  as  long 
ago  as  April  27  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Lapp  is  one  of  our  leading  nuclear 
physicists  and  a  member  of  the  team 
which  developed  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
In  that  capacity,  of  course,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Project.  He 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  in  1945  and  1946.  He 
was  a  participating  scientist  at  the  Bi- 
kini bomb  test.  He  has  been  the  chief 
nuclear  physicist  with  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  He  is  an  experienced,  able,  and 
imiversally  respected  scientist. 

In  the  speech  to  which  I  refer,  he  ad- 
verts to  the  dangers  of  the  influence  of 
the  growing  military-industrial  complex, 
and  aptly  entitles  his  remarks  "The 
Weapons  Culture." 

Earlier  this  week  we  saw,  I  thought,  a 
shocking  example  of  the  weapons  cultists 
at  work  in  the  administration's  efforts 
not  only  to  restore  the  military  assist- 
ance credit  account  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  but  to  use  a  back-door  ma- 
neuver to  gain  new  authority  to  sell  con- 
ventional arms  to  poor  countries  that 
cannot  afford  them.  By  one  vote,  the 
Senate  blocked  this  maneuver,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  the  New  York  Times 
was  correct  when  it  said  that  the  Sen- 
ate's action  was  a  vote  for  restoring  the 
constitutional  balance  of  civilian  and 
military  authority. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
again  reassert  its  constitutional  author- 
ity by  blocking  the  efforts  of  the  weapons 
cultists  to  build  and  deploy  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile defense  system. 

As  Dr.  Lapp  put  it  so  clearly  and  omi- 
noasly,  when  he  said: 

Today  much  of  the  scientific  community 
Is  mute. 

And,  mark  this  well — 

The  President  has  a  Science  Advisor,  but 
he  has  given  no  public  counsel  on  Nike-X. 
The  White  House  has  a  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  but  it  Issues  no  public 
statement— no  White  Paper— en  ballistic 
missile  defense.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  a  Defense  Science  Board  but  it 
gives  no  public  counsel  on  Nike-X.  But  the 
science  hawks  sweep  down  and  urge  more 
arms.  Twenty  two  years  of  weapons  addition 
have  taken  tlieir  toll.  Their  vision  is  alTected 
so  that  beyond  warheads,  they  see  nothing 
but  more  warheads.  Beyond  Nike-X,  they 
foresee  Nlke-Y  and  then  Z.  Arms  and  coun- 
terarms  In  endless  succession. 

The  decision  on  Nlke-X  Is  not  Just  a  com- 
mitment to  certain  hardware  items.  It  may 
well  mark  the  point  of  no  return  in  the  arms 
race.  It  may  signal  the  erection  of  ramparts 
for  Fortress  America  whose  boundaries  will 
then  enclose  a  culture  dedicated  to  weapons. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  the  American  people 
should  debate  this  isEue  most  thoroughly  lest 


we  plunge  hiedlessly  into  the  total  Impris- 
onment of  a  weapons  culture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Lapp's  address  may  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  some  of  Dr.  Lapp's  major 
points  in  the  course  of  his  address  i.'i 
what  might  be  called,  I  suppose,  an  ad- 
dendum to  my  own  prepared  remarks.  I 
do  this  because  I  think  what  Dr.  Lapp 
has  to  say.  which  will  necessarily  ba 
printed  in  small  print  at  the  end  of  my 
talk,  is  far  too  unlikely  to  get  the  atten- 
tion from  the  Senate  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  which  in 
my  opinion  it  so  justly  deserves. 

The  first  point  that  Dr.  Lapp  makes— 
and  I  am  now  paraphrasing  and  not 
quoting — Is  that  in  holding  scientific  re- 
search and  discovery  In  respect,  as  we 
should,  we  must  be  alert  to  the  equal 
and  opposite  danger  that  public  policy 
itself  could  become  captive  to  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  element.  This  I 
think  we  are  on  the  way  to  having  hap- 
pen. When  I  said  a  little  earlier  it  is  no 
longer  simply  a  miUtary-industrial  com- 
plex, it  is  a  military-industrial  complex 
which  has  enlisted  on  its  side  vast  scien- 
tific allies,  able  scientific  alUes.  but  also 
hawks,  people  who  are  in  fact  weapons 
cultists.  And  it  has,  I  regret  to  state  fur- 
ther, as  allies,  many  able,  Intelligent,  and 
experienced  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  both  branches.  What  I 
most  deplore  is  that  those  weapons 
cultists  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  the 
edge  on  those  of  us  who  would  substitute 
International  cooperation  for  interna- 
tional confiict.  I  am  happy  that,  with 
regard  to  this  particular  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
standing  firm,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
against  this  military-industrial-scien- 
tific-congressional complex,  and  I  for  one 
say,  "More  power  to  them." 

Dr.  Lapp  makes  the  same  pcift,  in  his 
talk,  in  somewhat  different  words: 

I  extend  the  presidential  inventory  to  in- 
clude the  militant  faction  of  the  Congress 
and  a  growing  sector  of  the  U.S.  labor  force 
which  is  Interlocked  In  this  arms  matrix. 

For  those  who  make  weapons  of  de- 
struction hold  good  jobs  which  they  do 
not  wish  to  lose,  and  there  is  a  vested  in- 
terest far  beyond  the  manufacturers  and 
the  management  people  in  these  many 
industries  which  are  making  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  out  of 
the  arms  race. 

Those  alUes  are,  in  effect,  the  labor 
unions  and  the  labor  men  who  work  for 
the  armament  industry.  As  Dr.  Lapp  says, 
"We  live  in  a  day  when  the  scientific  re- 
search laboratory  has  become  the  birth- 
place of  military  weapons." 

This  is  sardonic  to  me,  but  Dr.  Lapp 
makes  the  point  that  among  the  list  of 
leading  contractors  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  To  what  a  pass  have  we  come, 
when  our  academicians  and  the  brains 
of  our  great  imiversities  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  militarists  and  the  indus- 
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trialists,  and  providing  them  with  much 
of  the  research  and  development  and 
brainpower  which  they  need  to  turn  our 
country  into  Fortress  America. 

I  think  I  can  already  see  happening 
what  Dr.  Lapp  predicts — that  the  more 
we  are  addicted  to  arms,  the  more  will 
this  arms  culture  pervade  our  every  way 
of  life,  and  become  self-perpetuating. 

I  suspect  that  George  Orwell,  when  he 
wrote  "1984"  a  good  many  years  ago, 
saw  with  a  very  clear  vision— a  vision 
almost  equal  to  that  of  H.  G.  Wells— 
when  he  predicted  the  end  of  democracy 
In  most  of  the  Western  countries  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  decline  and  indeed  the  aboli- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech,  initiated,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  turning  ourselves  into  arms  cultists, 
directing  the  best  energies  of  our  civili- 
zation to  the  arms  race. 

It  was  Robert  Lovett,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  commented,  on 
May  2,  1964: 

It  Is  not  the  unwarranted  power  of  the 
scientist  or  of  the  military  officer  or  of  any 
other  expert  that  Is  now  cause  for  our  con- 
cern. Isolation  Is  what  creates  the  real  prob- 
lem— that  Is,  power  insulated  from  com- 
peting skills  or  the  claims  of  other  groups 
for  recognition  of  possible  alternative  courses 
of  action. 

This  power  of  isolation  can  indeed  be 
formidable.  Modern  science  in  the  lab- 
oratory Is  isolated  from  public  under- 
standing almost  by  its  very  nature.  None 
of  us  can  really  understand  what  they 
are  doing  or  what  they  are  up  to  until 
suddenly  the  research  and  development 
efforts  are  sprung  upon  us  as  new  ways 
and  means  of  killing  people  and  pro- 
moting the  interminable  arms  race, 
which  to  my  way  of  thinking  can  end 
only  in  the  destruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Lapp  quotes  the  late  Dr.  Leo 
Szilard,  an  outstanding  nuclear  scientist, 
great  lover  of  peace,  and  great  believer 
in  disarmament,  as  having  told  Dr.  Lapp : 

The  "secret"  stamp  is  the  most  powerful 
weapyon  ever  Invented. 

And  to  a  weaponsmaker,  the  mark  of 
classification  is  a  reflex  action.  Every- 
thing must  be  classified  on  the  ground 
of  national  interest,  and  once  classified, 
it  Is  withdrawn  from  the  possibility  of 
being  explained  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  already  adverted,  this  after- 
noon, to  the  inhibitions  placed  on  me  by 
the  secret  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  with  respect  to 
this  antibalUstic  missile  deployment 
question.  To  me,  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  have 
gone  far  out  of  line  in  classifying  ma- 
terials to  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled;  material  which  we  should 
be  able  to  disseminate  from  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate ;  and  there  is  no  way  by  which 
we  can  appeal  from  such  action,  because 
the  constitutional  right  of  executive 
privilege  is  continuously  raised.  They 
have  the  cards  in  their  hands.  We  ask 
them  to  declassify ;  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it,  and  in  the  end,  weapons  contests  move 
ahead,  and  those  who  would  smoke  them 
out  into  the  open  have  lost,  through 
secret  classification,  in  my  opinion,  the 
ability  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


Dr.  Lapp  quotes  Prof.  James  A.  Van 
Allen  as  having  observed: 

There  are  many  persons  In  the  government 
establishment — the  Atomic  Energy  Comniils- 
sion,  I  think.  Is  a  notable  example — who  go 
through  life  never  talking  to  anyone  except 
m  Internal  Los  Alamos-Oak  Ridge  documents. 

Dr.  Lapp  also  suggests  that  if  the  read- 
er thinks  this  is  an  exaggeration,  he  is 
able  to  tell  us  that  last  year  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  declassified  14,000 
documents,  but  there  is  no  reckoning  of 
how  many  secret  reports  are  in  existence. 

Secrecy  remains  the  stout  shield  of  the 
weapons-maker;  with  It.  he  can  fend  off  crit- 
icism or  confound  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  the  establishment  promotes 
only  tractable  scientists  to  positions  of 
authority,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
scientist  becomes  a  falcon  it  is  because 
he  takes  the  hard  Une  which  is  echoed 
by  the  weapons  cultists.  By  and  large, 
those  scientists  who  continue  in  author- 
ity with  the  Goveriunent  make  their 
peace  with  the  hard  liners,  the  hawks 
in  the  Government. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not 
democracy  can  survive  science;  and  the 
challenge  is  really  that  of  science  in  the 
sen'ice  of  the  miUtary.  The  discipUnes 
of  the  two  groups  seem  so  unlike  that  I 
wonder  why  the  shotgun  marriage  which 
brought  them  together  in  World  War  n 
did  not  end  in  a  hasty  postwar  divorce. 
But  it  has  not;  and  perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause, as  Hans  Gerth  and  C.  Wright 
Mills  have  put  it: 

Precisely  because  of  their  specialization 
and  knowledge  the  scientist  and  technician 
are  among  the  most  easily  used  and  coordi- 
nated groups  in  modem  society. 

Then  they  added : 

The  very  rigor  of  their  tralrUng  typically 
makes  them  the  easy  dupes  of  men  wise  in 
political  ways. 

Dr.  Lapp  then  notes  that  he  has  ob- 
served the  inordinate  regard  with  which 
some  famous  scientists  hold  military 
men.  Even  the  late  great  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  was  tempted  to  put  on  colonel's 
uniform  as  head  of  the  wartime  Los 
Alamos  site.  He  did  not  do  so,  much  to 
his  credit,  I  think,  but  the  temptation 
was  there. 

Curiously  enough,  when  we  get  down 
to  the  field  of  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  we  find  quite  a  few  cold  war 
warriors  who  are  physical  scientists  and 
are  recipients  of  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  support.  And  obviously  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  support  is  given 
in  almost  every  instance  to  coimterin- 
telligence  efforts  directed  toward  win- 
ning the  alleged  cold  war. 

We  find  that  some  of  these  people  go 
pretty  far.  Not  too  long  ago,  in  March, 
the  Reader's  Digest,  a  charter  member 
of  the  military-scientific-industrial- 
congressional  hawk  establishment 
quoted  General  Twining,  former  Chief  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  bemoanhig 
cutbacks  in  atomic  production  and  urg- 
ing elimination  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

There  is  a  recurring  theme  of  military 
supremacy  in  this  country,  although 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
been  a  stalwart  defender  of  civilian  in- 


terest, and  for  this  has  been  castigated 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as. 
sotto  voce  and  behind  his  back,  by  many 
members  of  the  militai-y-  Nevertheless, 
Secretary  McNamara  has  vaUantly  held 
the  line  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  weapons  cultists — against  Pentagon 
generals  and  admirals  who.  at  the  slight- 
est provocation,  readily  leak  classified 
data  to  favored  reporters. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  interesting 
how  often  we  see  informed  columnists 
such  as  Hani,on  W.  Baldwin  and  Joseph 
Alsop  obviously  leak  from  Pentagon 
sources  information  intended  to  embar- 
rass the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Presi- 
dent or  some  Member  of  Congress,  or 
even  of  the  executive  branch,  who  is 
unhappy  with  the  prominence  of  the 
military,  industrial,  and  scientific  estab- 
hshment — and  we  have  to  include  an 
awful  lot  of  columnists  and  reporters  in 
this— which  wields  such  power  in  our 
country. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  as  Dr.  Lapp 
notes,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
weapons  cult  that  they  trust  the  Soviet 
Union  implicitly  with  regard  to  any 
technological  innovations.  A  "hole  in  the 
ground  "  outside  a  Soviet  city  is  thus 
converted  into  a  highly  efficient  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  which — also 
characteristically — invalidates  the  pow- 
er of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 

It  is,  Indeed,  curious  how  these  cult- 
ists, otherwise  untrusting  of  the  So- 
viets, are  quick  to  beUeve  them  when  it 
suits  their  purpose,  on  completely  inad- 
equate evidence,  that  a  hole  in  the 
ground  is  the  base  for  an  antiballistic 
missile  system. 

Actually,  as  the  antiballistic  missile 
system  controversy  will  demonstrate, 
the  military  are  very  unhappy  about  the 
softness  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates,  because  the  military 
always  takes  a  most  conservative  view 
of  the  Soviet  offensive  capabilities.  They 
prefer  to  take  the  highest  numbers. 

We  have  heard  that  recent  national 
intelligence  estimates  have  reduced  the 
range  of  uncertainty  as  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary capability,  and  the  military  may 
perhaps  now  be  severely  restricted  in 
their  somewhat  romantic  effort  to  make 
the  Soviet  threat  a  great  deal  more 
menacing  than  it  actually  is. 

I  will  not  advert  to  Dr.  Lapp's  com- 
ments on  the  abihty  of  Nike  X  to  defend 
oiu:  cities  and  missile  bases.  That  ability 
is  practically  nonexistent,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks.  Nor 
will  I  comment  on  the  obvious  amount  of 
overkill  which  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  have  now. 

Dr.  Lapps  address  is  full  of  interesting 
statistics  in  this  respect.  He  does,  how- 
ever, emphasize  the  potential  and  avail- 
able level  of  attack  which  could  saturate 
many  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
point  where  life  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  be  denied.  The  fact  is,  says 
Dr.  Lapp — and  I  am  again  paraphrasing 
him — that  the  biopotency  of  radioactive 
fallout  is  so  great  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  application  of  force  in  war.  This  con- 
cept is  absolutely  abhorrent  to  military 
men  who  still  insist  on  following  in  von 
Clausewitz'  footsteps. 

I  point  out  that  von  Clausewitz  has 
become  militarily  obsolete  as  a  strategist 
because  the  entire  concept  of  warfare 
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V  hlch  be  formulated,  and  which  at  one 
i  me  was  most  useful  auid  helpful,  was 
D  lore  or  less  eliminated  by  the  atomic 
b  jmb  and  even  more  so  by  the  hydrogen 
bimb. 

Nor  will  I  refer  again  to  the  testl- 
r  iony  of  Secretary  McNamara  given  year 
a  ;ter  year  with  respect  to  the  nuclear 
c  ipability  of  our  country  and  the  steps 
t  lat  need  to  be  taken,  one  of  those  steps 
b  ;ing  the  delopyment  of  an  antiballistic 
n  lisslle  system. 

So  I  agree  with  Dr.  Lapp  that  Mr. 
li  [cNamara  understands  the  antibal- 
Ij  Stic  missile  issue,  and  understands  it  a 
?  hole  lot  better  than  any  of  the  members 

0  f  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or,  may  I  say 
t  ith  all  due  respect,  than  many  of  the 
B  [embers  of  the  Senate,  including  mem- 
t  ers  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  will  not  pause  further  on  the  cogent 
c  unxnents  of  Dr.  Lapp  other  than  to  re- 
f  a:,  with  my  approval,  to  the  reasons 

1  e  states  as  to  why  the  Soviets  are  ap- 
parently  beginning  to  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system.  We  have  been 
I  if  erring  to  it  as  an  ABM  system.  He 
t  !f  ers  to  it  as  a  BMD  or  ballistic  missile 
c  ef  ense  system. 

Dr.  Lapp  addressed  his  remarks  to  a 
{  roup  of  political  scientists  and  said  that 
t  ley  are  entitled  to  make  up  their  own 
1  st  of  reasons,  but  that  he  as  a  natural 
f  nd  physical  scientists  suggests  that  the 
I  ;ussians  traditionally  are  more  defense 
I  linded  than  we  are,  although  an  anti- 
lallistic  missile  system  is  purely  a  de- 
lensive  response  based  upon  an  inad- 
i  quate  weapons  potential  with  which  to 
( reate  an  efEecttve  defense. 

He  points  out  that  the  Red  army  plays 
I  leading  role  In  military  planning,  as 
1  he  Pentagon  does. 

He  points  out  that  In  a  closed  society, 
I  he  natl<Mial  dialog  Is  for  more  re- 
itricted  than  In  the  Ur^ted  States  be- 
( ause  Soviet  secrecy  is  far  greater  than 
« lurs,  and  this  secrecy  may  be  conducive 
1o  strategic  errors.  In  such  an  atmos- 
I  *iere,  a  scientist  or  technical  man  may 
i  •▼erseli  a  weapons  concept.  A  military 
:  eader  may  then  buy  this  concept  out  of 
'.  gnorance,  or  hope,  or  a  combination 
I  (f  both  and  then  take  it  to  the  leaders 
I  n  the  Kremlin  and  find  that  the  inf or- 
:  nation  is  not  there  with  which  to  dispell 
he  illusion. 

Dr.  Lapp  also  says  and  this  Is  so  true, 
iiat  weapons  technology,  whether  offen- 
ilve  or  defensive  In  nature,  has  an  In- 
jluctable  momentum.  Machines  and 
radgetry  tend  to  dominate  man. 

He  quotes  that  famous  and  he  thinks — 
uid  I  now  think — most  unforttmate  com- 
nent  of  Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  director  of 
;he  Los  Alamos  Laboratories'  Weapons 
Division  made  last  March.  And  while 
this  has  been  quoted  on  several  occasions 
3n  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  quote 
t  again  together  with  Dr.  Lapp's  com- 
ment. 
Dr.  Agnew  said: 

The  basU  of  advanced  technology  is  Inno- 
I'atioQ  and  nothing  la  more  stLOlng  to  In- 
r.ovatlon  than  seeing  one's  product  not  used 
or  ruled  out  of  consideration  on  flimsy 
premises  Involving  public  world  opinion. 

He  told  this  to  an  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion conference.  I  used  to  belong  to  the 
Air  Force  Association  because  I  was  at 
one  time  a  colonel  In  that  branch  of  tlie 


service.  And  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
World  War  II  service  with  the  Air  Force. 
However,  the  Air  Force  Association  has 
become  nothing  more  than  a  seal  for  the 
military  -  industrial  -  scientific  -  congres- 
sional-columnist complex 

I  must  say  that  I  do  believe  that  Dr. 
Agnew  should  be  prohibited  from  play- 
ing with  little  tin  soldiers  which  might 
explode  in  his  or  somebody  else's  face. 
I,  for  one,  would  be  vei-y  hopeful,  indeed, 
that  much  of  the  lethal  weaponry  which 
is  coming  out  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment laboratories  will  never  be  tried 
and  will  never  be  used,  because  long  be- 
fore that  time  comes  we  will  be  able  to 
come  to  some  relaxation  of  tension,  some 
first  starts  at  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, which  would  turn  our  country  from 
the  weapons  cultists. 

I  have  some  confidence  that  there  is 
enough  strength  in  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  cooperation  and  not  conflict,  and 
enough  fundamental  belief  in  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  in  the  end  we  will  pre- 
vail. I  say  that  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary jump  in  President  Johnson's 
popularity  which  took  place  after  the 
Glassboro  meeting  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  which  poured  in, 
blessing  him  as  a  man  of  peace  and  com- 
mending him  for  having  gotten  together 
with  the  Soviet  leader,  and  hopefully 
having  made  the  first  short  step  toward 
an  effort  to  end  the  cold  war  and  move 
toward  arms  control  and  detente. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  quote  at  great 
length  from  Dr.  Lapp's  case  against  the 
antiballistic  missile  system,  because  I 
have  summarized  it  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks. But  I  cannot  fail  to  point  out 
that  tlie  split  between  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
much  deeper  than  the  single  issue  of  the 
antiballistic  missile  system.  There  Is  a 
philosophical  gap.  Mr.  McNamara  seeks 
the  means  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
nuclear  conflict,  whereas  the  Joint 
Cliiefs  of  Staff  gear  their  thinking  to 
fighting  and  winning  a  nuclear  war.  I 
do  not  blame  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  that.  That  is  their  job.  That  is  what 
they  are  hired  for.  That  is  why  they  are 
put  in  those  positions,  and  they  must  be 
thinking  about  fighting  and  winning  a 
nuclear  war — if  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
and  I  personally  do  not  believe  it  is.  But 
that  Is  no  reason  for  putting  them  on 
top  instead  of  keeping  them  on  tap. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Lapp  that  the  advent 
of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  system 
has  compressed  the  time  dimension  of 
war  just  as  the  nuclear  explosives  ex- 
panded the  area  of  destruction  from  a 
single  weapon.  The  element  of  time  is 
now  so  critical  and  so  short  that  you 
need  time  to  know  how  badly  you  are  hit 
and  how  heavy  are  the  enemy  losses,  and 
you  are  not  going  to  have  that  time,  be- 
cause it  is  not  within  the  capability  of 
the  human  mind  to  get  it. 

Target  intelligence,  damage  apprecia- 
tion, estimates  of  reserve  strength  are 
vital  to  make  human  decisions  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  Yet,  nothing  is  left  for 
any  human  decisionmaking  when  we 
come  to  nuclear  warfare.  Everything  has 
to  be  programed  in  advance  and  en- 
trusted to  a  computer.  We  enter  the 
world  of  H.  G.  Wells.  The  whole  situa- 
tion becomes  utterly  unreal.  But,  real  or 


not,  the  military  go  right  ahead,  and  so 
do  their  industrial,  scientific,  and  con- 
gressional allies — and  their  pet  column- 
ists, also — with  these  war  games. 

Herman  Kahn,  the  well-known  mili- 
tary scientist,  is  a  typical  example  of  a 
war  game  player.  I  remember  being  in  a 
seminar  with  him  not  too  long  ago, 
trying  to  figure  out  what  would  be  the 
situation  in  the  year  2000  with  respect  to 
the  posture  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  that  the  very  able,  very 
bright,  and  intelligent  Dr.  Kahn  could 
think  of  was : 

Well,  if  the  Russians  move  two  more 
divisions  in  the  year  2000  up  on  the  western 
front,  we  may  have  to  take  one  division  out 
of  Korea. 

Given  his  judgment  and  the  judgment 
of  all  these  other  people,  this  thing  is 
going  to  go  on  forever;  and  if  it  does  go 
on  forever,  there  is  no  solution,  in  my 
opinion,  except  the  destruction  of 
civilization. 

Dr.  Lapp  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Nike  X  enthusiasts  who  want  to  spend 
$40  billion  on  ballistic  defenses  should 
be  told  that  their  electronic  missile  won- 
derwork requires  an  ally — a  national  sys- 
tem of  nuclear  shelters.  We  have  no  such 
system,  and  neither  do  the  Soviets.  There 
are  a  few  seers  at  the  Rand  Corp. 
apparently  blessed  with  imderground 
vision,  and  they  think  there  are  some  So- 
viet shelters,  but  no  one  else  thinks  so, 
including  the  CIA.  I  would  regard— if 
there  is  one — a  genuine  Soviet  shelter 
system  as  much  more  serious  than  an 
ABM  deployment. 

I  conclude  with  my  grave  concern, 
which  is  also  the  grave  concern  of  Dr. 
Lapp :  Why  have  not  the  people  who  are 
charged  in  our  Government  with  the 
duty  of  advising  our  country  in  these 
matters  spoken  up?  Why  has  not  the 
President's  scientific  adviser  made  any 
public  statement  about  the  desirability  of 
employing  an  ABM  system?  Where  are 
the  national  institutes  of  science  and 
their  experts?  What  kind  of  comments 
are  being  made  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  which  I  know  has  listened 
to  testimony  on  this  subject  for  2  years 
now?  Why  has  not  Mr.  Foster,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  told  us  what  he  thinks? 
I  believe  that  the  American  public  and 
Congress  are  entitled  to  some  objective 
advice  on  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  no  amend- 
ment to  the  present  bill.  I  merely  wanted 
to  make  a  record  of  what  one  Senator 
thinks  on  this  very  Important  subject. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for 
their  courtesy. 
I  jield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Weapons  Culturk 
(Text  of  speech  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  at 
the  Midwest  Conference  of  Political  Sci- 
eatists,  Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind.) 
I  have  deliberately  chosen  the  title  "The 
Weapons  Culture"  because  I  believe  that  the 
past  seven  years  have  taken  us  further  down 
the  path  against  which  President  Elsenhower 
warned  In  his  Farewell  Address.  You  will  re- 
call that  he  said :  "In  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted   influence,   whether  sought 
or  unsought  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
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plex.  The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power  exists  and  will  persist." 

The  phrase  "military-industrial  complex" 
has  received  so  much  public  attention  that 
we  tend  to  forget  that  the  Farewell  Address 
contained  a  much  broader  admonition.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  also  warned:  "In  holding 
scientific  research  and  discovery  in  respect, 
as  we  should,  we  must  be  alert  to  the  equal 
and  opposite  danger  that  public  p>olicy  could 
Itself  become  captive  of  a  scientific-techno- 
logical elite." 

In  describing  a  sclentific-technologlcal- 
milltary-industrlal  complex  as  a  "weapons 
culture"  I  extend  the  presidential  inventory 
to  include  the  militant  faction  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  growing  sector  of  the  U.S.  labor 
force  which  is  interlocked  In  this  arms 
matrix.  During  the  next  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  will  spend  about  $80  billion  on  its 
national  security.  I  need  not  remind  a  group 
of  political  scientists  how  such  a  maosive 
infusion  of  funds  insinuates  itself  into  the 
American  economy.  No  wonder  we  find  so 
many  legislators  promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  weapons  culture — their  constituents 
draw  paychecks  countersigned  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

We  live  in  a  day  when  the  scientific  re- 
search laboratory  has  become  the  birth  place 
of  military  weapons.  Military  "hardware"  is 
increasingly  a  product  born  on  a  university 
campus  or  In  the  secret  lacility  of  some  off- 
campus  affiliate.  Scientists  have  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  truly  sacerdotal  position  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the   weapons   establishment. 

Allow  me  to  recite  for  you  certain  facts 
about  modern  arms. 

1.  In  the  past  ten  years  almost  $100  billion 
has  been  committed  In  this  country  to  re- 
search and  development  of  a  military  nature. 
This  accounts  for  90  percent  of  all  Fed- 
erally-financed R&D  activity. 

2.  During  the  past  two  decades  the  United 
States  has,  with  a  single  post-Korea  excep- 
tion, constantly  escalated  its  defense  spend- 
ing. The  attached  chart  illustrates  my  point. 

3.  The  explosive  power  of  the  U.S.  military 
arsenal  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that 
the  word  "overkUl"  Is  a  diminutive.  A  graph- 
ical plot  of  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  (see  at- 
tachment) shows  a  "small  bump"  at  the 
1940-1945  period  corresponding  to  the  war- 
time production  of  conventional  explosives. 
Thereafter  the  curve  "take  off"  goes  almost 
vertically  upward.  This  astonishing  curve 
is  a  unique  characteristic  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. In  my  opinion,  it  bisects  all  history — 
leaving  to  the  past  the  preatomlc  days. 

To  paraphrase  George  Bernard  Shaw — 
man's  mind  Is  In  his  weapons.  I  think  that's 
how  Shaw  would  put  It  If  he  could  see  the 
world  today.  How  else  would  he  describe  a 
situation  where  the  University  of  California 
protracts  a  wartime  arrangement  and  ad- 
ministers the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory and  the  postwar  H-bomb  competitor, 
the  Llvermore  Laboratory?  How  else  can  one 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  list  of  leading 
contractors  to  the  Defense  Department  con- 
tains names  such  as  M.I.T.  and  Johns 
Hopkins? 

The  roots  of  the  weapons  culture  go  deep 
and  ramify  throughout  our  society.  The  more 
we  are  addicted  to  arms,  the  more  will  the 
culture  pervade  our  every  way  of  life  and 
become  self-perpetuating.  Considering  the 
past  two  decades  of  defense  spending  for  the 
Cold  War  one  sees  little  grounds  for  opti- 
mism. Indeed,  we  stand  today  on  the  brink  of 
an  historic  decision  with  regard  to  a  new 
phase  of  armament — ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD).  I  Intend  to  devote  most  of  my  re- 
marks to  this  specific  issue.  But  before  doing 
so,  let  us  look  at  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex— or  the  weapons  culture,  as  I  call  It. 

In  his  May  2,  1964  address  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett  commented: 

"It  is  not  the  unwarranted  power  of  the 
Bcientlst  or  of  the  military  officer  or  of  any 
other  expert  that  Is  now  cause  for  our  con- 


cern. Isolation  is  what  creates  the  real  prob- 
lem— that  Is,  power  insulated  from  compet- 
ing skills  or  the  claims  of  other  groups  for 
recognition  of  possible  alternative  courses 
of  action." 

The  power  of  Isolation  enhanced  by  in- 
sulation can  be  formidable.  Modern  science 
Is  isolated  from  the  public  understanding 
by  its  almost  unearthly  nature — its  sheer 
dimension,  strangeness  and  incomprehen- 
sibility. Modern  technology,  in  addition,  Is 
Insulated  by  official  secrecy  which  Inhibits 
and  undercuts  public  discussion.  I  recall  that 
Dr.  Leo  Szllard  once  told  me:  "The  SECRET 
stamp  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  ever  in- 
vented." We  have  produced  a  generation  of 
weapons  scientists  in  our  provincial  labora- 
tories to  whom  secrecy  is  a  natural  state  of 
affairs.  To  a  weapons  maker  the  mark  of 
classification  is  a  reflex  action. 

Professor  James  A.  Van  Allen  has  observed: 
"There  are  many  persons  in  the  government 
establishment — the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, I  think,  is  a  notable  example — who  go 
through  life  never  talking  to  anyone  except 
in  Internal  Los  Alamos-Oak  Ridge  docu- 
ments." If  you  think  this  Is  exaggeration  I 
can  tell  you  that  last  year  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  declassified  14,000  documents 
but  there  is  no  reckoning  of  how  many  SE- 
CRET reports  are  in  existence.  Secrecy  re- 
mains the  stout  shield  of  the  weapons- 
maker;  with  it,  he  can  fend  off  criticism  or 
confound  it.  We  must  recognize  that  our 
weapons  scientists  often  achieve  high  posi- 
tions in  the  power  structure  of  our  society. 
Graduates  of  the  Llvermore  Laboratory  do 
their  postdoctoral  research  In  Washington, 
D.C.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Establishment 
promotes  scientists  to  positions  of  authority. 
If  scientists  become  falcons,  it  is  because  they 
take  the  "hard  line"  which  Is  echoed  by  the 
weapons  cultists.  There  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  but  those  scientists  who  continue  on  in 
authority  make  their  peace  with  the  "hard- 
liners." A  strange  and  powerful  species  of 
hawk  now  rests  upon  the  falconer's  mitt. 

The  basic  question  here  is  whether  or  not 
democracy  can  survive  science.  More  explicit- 
ly, it  is  the  challenge  of  science  In  the  service 
of  the  military.  The  disciplines  of  the  two 
groups  seem  so  unlikely  that  it  Is  not  appar- 
ent why  the  shotgun  marriage  of  World  War 
II  did  not  end  In  a  hasty  postwar  divorce. 
Actually  there  was  a  period  of  separation  but 
then  it  became  a  more  permanent  union  as 
Big  Science  gained  affluence  in  Cold  War- 
oriented  research.  But  a  quarter  century  ago 
Hans  H.  Gerth  and  C.  Wright  Mills  diagnosed 
a  weakness  In  the  scientist  which  make  him 
susceptible  to  military  Influence.  "Precisely 
because  of  their  specialization  and  knowledge 
the  scientist  and  technician  are  among  the 
most  easily  used  and  coordinated  groups  in 
modem  society"  they  wrote  ".  .  .  the  very 
rigor  of  their  training  typically  makes  them 
the  easy  dupes  of  men  wise  in  political 
ways." 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  Inordinate  regard  with  which  some 
famous  scientists  held  military  men.  Perhaps 
it  was  kind  of  a  respect  for  power  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  I  recall  that  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 
was  tempted  to  don  a  Colonel's  uniform  as 
head  of  the  wartime  Los  Alamos  site.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  do  so,  but  I  have  wondered 
what  might  have  happened  had  he  assumed 
military  rank.  One  consequence  might  have 
been  immunity  to  the  travail  of  his  postwar 
security  problems.  Uniform  or  not,  some 
scientists  In  the  postwar  era  became  para- 
mlUtary.  No  potential  weapons  development 
was  too  bizarre  for  their  championing.  Nor 
too  costly.  (Must  weapons  culture  demand 
that  new  weapons  systems  be  expensive  to 
develop  and,  in  addition,  be  costly  to  pro- 
duce? Moreover,  Is  it  equally  necessary  that 
the  systems  succumb  to  early  obsolescence?) 
I  do  not  mean  to  single  out  scientists  alone 
as  the  only  raptorial  species  on  or  near  the 
campus.  Quite  a  few  Cold  Warriors  have  been 
poUtlcal  scientists.  In  recent  months  we  have 


seen  some  of  them  unmasked  as  recipients  of 
C.I  A.  support.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that 
all  have  been  dupes  or  easy  accomplices,  I 
can  fully  understand  the  emotional  back- 
ground of  a  person  who  has  been  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  a  concentration  camp  or 
who  has  or  had  relatives  who  have  suffered 
a  similar  fate.  Furthermore,  political  scien- 
tists with  little  military  knowledge  have  ex- 
pounded on  strategy  often  with  weird  re- 
sults. Need  I  recall  how  some  professors 
touted  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  the 
salvation  of  N_A.T.O.?  There  Is  currently  a 
revival  of  weapon  strategy  books  by  the  para- 
military scholars  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  as  Vietnam  drags  on  there  wUl  be  a 
build  up  of  pressure  to  use  battlefield  A- 
bombs.  No  doubt  proposals  to  do  so  will  be 
disguised  as  "bridge-busters"  or  "tunnel- 
destroyers."  However,  I  wish  to  confine  dis- 
cussion to  strategic  nuclear  weapons — pri- 
marily those  whose  power  is  measured  In 
megatons.  That  is  to  say,  in  millions  of  tons 
of  TNT  equivalent. 

Karl  von  Clausewltz  laid  down  the  dictum: 
"War  is  an  act  of  force,  and  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  force  there  Is  no  limit."  Clause- 
wltz needs  revision  in  the  age  of  the  mega- 
ton. It  is  in  fact  the  mindless  extrapolation 
of  classical  doctrine  that  so  confuses  the 
strategic  military  situation  today.  In  an  in- 
terview in  the  March  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  another  militaristic  spokesman.  Gen. 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  bemoans  cutbacks  in 
our  atomic  production  and  urges  elimination 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  All  the  while  the  trade  journals  of 
the  techno-mllltary-lndustrial  complex  keeps 
up  a  drvimflre  of  inventive  prose  to  accelerate 
the  tempo  of  the  arms  race.  A  recurring 
theme  is  that  of  "military  supremacy"  even 
though  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
repeatedly  warned  that  additional  weapon 
power  does  not  add  to  U.S.  security.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  valiantly  held  the  Une  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  weapons  culture — 
against  Pentagon  generals  and  admirals  who 
at  the  slightest  provocation  readily  leak  clas- 
sified data  to  favored  reporters.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  to  contend  not  only  with  the  mili- 
tary, who  generally  take  orders,  but  also  with 
the  paramilitary  civilians  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  in  associated  organizations. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  weapon  cultists 
that  they  trust  the  Soviets  implicitly  with 
regard  to  any  technological  Innovations.   A 
"hole  in  the  ground"  outside  a  Soviet  city  Is 
thus  converted  into  a  highly  efficient  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system  which — also  char- 
acteristically— invalidates  the  power  of  the 
U.S.  deterrent.  It  is  curious  how  these  cult- 
ists, otherwise  so  untrustlng  of  the  Soviets, 
are  quick  to  believe  them  when  it  suits  their 
purpose.  Here  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that 
our  newly  developed  orbital  intelligence  la 
more  than  the  military  bargained  for.  The 
Pentagon  has  always  been  able  to  Intimidate 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  on  its  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimates.  Always  it  has 
selected   Intelligence  data  maximizing  "en- 
emy capability."  So  far  as  "enemy  Intent"  Is 
concerned,    we   may   quote    spokesmen    like 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  from  his  testimony 
before  Congress  in  his  role  as  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff:   "World  conquest  is  still  the  Com- 
munist goal  and  they  will  seek  every  oppor- 
tunity  to   achieve   it."   The   generals   could 
stick  with  their  conviction  on  "intent"  but 
they  soon  got  stuck  with  Intelligence  data 
that   were   perplexing.   In   the   days   of   the 
manned  bomber  and  the  early  period  of  bal- 
listic missiles,  the  mlUtary  managed  to  pro- 
duce a  "bomber  gap"  and  a  "missile  gap." 
Considering   the  softness   of  the  CIA   esti- 
mates,   all    that    was    necessary    wm    to 
take   the  most  conservative  view  of  Soviet 
offensive  capability  I.e.  the  highest  numbers 
for  their  strike  force.  But  with  the  advent 
of    hard    National    IntelUgence    Estimates, 
based  on  orbital  surveillance,  the  range  of 
uncertainty  In  the  estimates  narrowed  and 
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tl  le  nallltary  were  geverely  restricted  In  their 
choice  of  numbers. 

Having  manuJtactured  two  weapons  gaps, 
tie  military-Industrial  complex  baa  been 
li  grievous  error  twice.  Unabashed,  they  are 
ei  en  now  trying  to  emphasize  the  narrow- 
irg  of  tlM  gap  (admittedly  in  our  favor)  as 
tl  e  Soviets  build  up  their  mlsaUe  capability. 
I^re  they  have  come  across  what  they  feel  Is 

great  windfall — evidence  of  a  "defensive 
gip,"  namely  in  ballistic  missile  defense. 
C  editing  the  Soviets  with  a  capability  for 

ruU-blown,  highly  effective.  BMD  the  Joint 
C  liefs  of  Stall  want  the  United  States  to 
di  ploy  NIKE-X  to  defend  our  cities  and 
oi  ir  missile  bases.  There  is  also  concerted 
p:  essure  to  widen  the  missile  gap.  in  our 
fi  vor,  so  as  to  have  greater  military  su- 
p  irtortty  in  offensive  nuclear  power.  I.e.,  the 
1  oegmton  game." 

Let  me  stress  the  fact  that  military  su- 
piriority  reaches  a  point  of  diminishing  value 
w  ton  your  strategic  strike  capability  greatly 
e:  :ceeds  that  which  Is  sufficient  to  inflict 
•^  maeceptable  losses"  on  the  enemy.  Stra- 
ta glc  power  beyond  that  point  represents 
I  tTerkUl."  Let  me  point  out  that  a  cer- 
ti  in  degree  of  overkill  is  essential  to  our 
d  iterrent  as  m  form  of  Insurance  to  ac- 
ciimmodate   uncertainties    In    the    strategic 
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d  iterrent  equation.  However  we  have  In  the 
p  kst — In  the  LeMay  days  of  Stone  Age  over- 
k  11 — built  up  such  grotesquely  overadequate 
s  rUdng  power  that  we  are  suspicious  of  far 
U  wer  force  levels. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  VS.  Strategic 
ti  Lr  Command  had  at  Its  disposal  1.800  B-47s 
a  Id  660  B-62S.  (We  neglect  the  nuclear  strike 
p  »wer  <rf  the  U.S.  Navy.)  Back  In  1960,  when 
8  noator  John  F.  Kennedy  was  starting  on 
t  M  campaign  trail,  I  estimated  that  this 
b  >mber  force  could  Impose  a  30.000  megaton 
1(  vel  of  atttkck  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Dividing 
tfils  figure  by  3  billion,  the  world  population 

that  time,  I  came  up  with  a  figure  of  10 
tkia  of  TKT  equivalent  tat  every  person  on 
ttla  planet.  As  I  recall  Senator  Kennedy 
not  Q-cleared  to  receive  these  data  offl- 
clsJly,  but  Ted  Sorensen  accepted  the  estl- 
r  late  and  it  was  -nsed  in  Kennedy's  New 
i  ampehlre  speech  In  1960. 

The  10  tons  of  TNT  per  human  being  was 
r  ot  militarily  meaningful  since  no  pattern 
I  Dmblng  of  the  planet  had  been  proposed. 
I  nt  applied  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  figure 
r  ipresented   a  fantastic   degree   of  overkill. 

grant  that  a  number  of  people  have  cal- 
e  ilBted  overkill  In  curious  ways.  Allow  me 
t  >  make  a  simple  definition  of  overkill  as  It 
a  ppUed  to  a  30,000  megaton  level  of  at- 
t  kck.  I  shall  assume  a  target  area  of  1.000,000 
s  juare  miles.  The  "dirty"  weapons  used  are 
B  Humed  to  lay  down  10.000  megatons  of 
f  Bslon  producto  over  the  target  area.  By 
t  sat,  I  mean,  split  atoms  of  uranium  equlva- 
1  int)  to  uranium  deposit  on  1  million  square 
I  \lles.  Since  1  megaton  equals  1,000  klla*ons 
( the  Htroshlma  bomb  was  15  kllotons) ,  this 
e  mounts  to  10  kllotons  of  fission  products 
I  er  square  mile  of  Soviet  soil.  A  level  of  1 
)  lloton  per  square  mile  would  be  lethal  and 
I  eralstently  hazardous  to  life  and  to  agrl- 
c  ulture.  Thus  on  this  very  simple  calcula- 
1  ;on  we  have  an  overkill  factor  of  10.  Note 
t  tiat  I  have  taken  1  million  square  miles  as 
t  he  target  area.  This  is  an  overestimate  as- 
s  timing  that  bombs  would  be  targeted  on 
I  letropolltan  areas. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  level  of  r.ttack 
^xjuld  saturate  many  area^  of  the  Soviet 
T  'nlon  to  the  point  where  life  above  the  sur- 
f  ice  of  the  earth  would  be  denied.  We  are 
c  eallng  here  with  fallout  of  such  radioactive 
i  itensity  as  to  pin  down  a  well-sheltered 
]  opulatlon  for  many  weeks  and  even  months. 
I  ven  when  the  area  "cooled"  off  to  permit 
r  bove-ground  exposure  the  residual,  long- 
1  ved,  nuclear  species  of  split  atoms  such  as 
S  trontlum-90  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
f  x)d  production.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
I  lologlcal  threat  of  radioactive  fallout  Is 
c  smpletely  new  to  the  arts  of  war.  I  would 


think  that  a  General  LeMay  or  a  General 
Twining  would  have  only  limited  apprecia- 
tion of  it — no  matter  how  many  times  he 
was  briefed  on  the  subject.  The  same  would 
probably  apply  to  many  a  Soviet  or  Chinese 
officer.  The  fact  is  that  the  blopotency  of 
radioactive  fallout  is  so  great  sis  to  mean 
that  there  are  limits  to  the  application  of 
force  In  war.  The  concept  is  abhorrent  to 
military  men  who  follow  In  von  Clausewitz's 
footsteps.  It  is  also  anathema  to  the  weapons 
culture  which  is  geared  to  an  ever  upward 
spiral  of  arms  spienaing. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  remark  that  It  Is 
a  tragedy  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
yet  published  an  estimate  of  the  lethality 
of  nuclear  weapons  effects  and  their  long 
term  agreement  on  approximate  primary 
and  secondary  weapons  effects — and  they 
could  sketch  the  tertiary  and  ecological  ef- 
fects on  a  continental  scale.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  run  the  risk  that  some  nations 
might  be  uninformed  or  misinformed  on  the 
true  nature  of  nuclear  war. 

In  the  public  discourse  on  overkill,  the 
military  opted  for  very  high  megatonnages. 
Some  scientists  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  proclaimed  that  a  relatively  few  (Szilard 
specified  at  one  time  a  figure  ot  20  ICBMs) 
nuclear  warheads  would  be  adequate  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union.  Somewhere  between  the 
minimum  estimates  (scientific  sufficiency) 
and  maximum  values  (military  overkill) 
there  Is  presumably  a  point  of  adequacy  with 
a  nmrgin  of  insurance.  Wlilch  then  brings  us 
to  the  fundamental  question:  'How  much  is 
enough?" 

Defense  Secretary  McNamaxa  answered  the 
question  on  March  2,  1965  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
(Part  3.  p.  370  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Hearings) : 

"Assumed  destruction  means  deterrence  of 
a  nuclear  attack  by  maintaining  a  clearly 
convincing  capability  to  Inflict  unacceptable 
damage  on  an  attacker,  even  after  being 
struck  first  by  the  enemy.  When  applied  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  unacceptable  punish- 
ment Is  qualified  as  being  the  destruction  of 
about  26  percent  of  their  population  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  Industrial  capacity." 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  UcNamara  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  had  this  capacity 
and  would  retain  It  In  the  future.  He  also 
stated  that  the  damage  would  be  applied  to 
300  target  areas:  "Based  on  the  projected 
threat  for  the  early  1970s  and  the  most  lllcely 
planning  factors  for  that  time  period,  our 
calculations  show  that  even  after  absorbing 
a  first  strike,  our  already  authorized  strategic 
missile  force,  If  It  were  directed  at  the  ag- 
gressor's urban  areas,  could  cause  more  than 
100  million  fatalities  and  destroy  about  80 
Ijercent  of  his  Industrial  capacity." 

One  might  quarrel  with  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  how-much-la-enough  but  I  think  few 
would  disagree  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
find  such  losses  unacceptable.  Mr.  McNamara 
advertises  the  nature  and  power  of  our 
strategic  strike  force  so  that  the  Soviets 
should  not  be  In  doubt  as  to  Its  potency. 

The  debate  about  Soviet  defensive  capa- 
bility has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  our  strategic  deterrence.  Will  Soviet 
missile  defenses  kill  off  attacking  ICBMs 
and  reduce  the  expected  losses  to  an  "accept- 
able level?"  Mr.  McNamara  addressed  himself 
to  this  question  when  he  testified  on  Jan. 
23,  1967  before  a  joint  session  of  two  Senate 
committees.  Fixing  on  a  1972  attack  time,  he 
assumed  a  massive  Soviet  first  strike  at  U.S. 
strategic  bases.  He  stated  that  "the  detona- 
tion of  even  one-fifth  of  the  total  surviving 
weapons  over  Soviet  cities  would  kill  about 
SO  percent  of  the  total  population  (73  mil- 
lion people)  and  destroy  about  one-half  of 
the  industrial  capacity." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  McNomara  has  under- 
stated his  case.  Due  to  the  way  in  v/hlch 
the  Pentagon  analysts  compute  damage  So- 
viet fatalities  are  underestimated.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  military  men  are 


very  conservative.  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
given  choices  of  nunxbers  you  may  be  sure 
they  always  err  on  the  side  of  conserva- 
tism. Soviet  missile  launch  rellflbllity — 65  or 
90''c  ?  The  latter,  of  cotirse.  Percentage  with- 
in kill  radliw  of  an  ICBM  site — 40  or  75  ^o? 
The  latter,  of  course.  Reliability  of  U.S.  re- 
turn fire  (missile  launch) — 65  or  90To?  Not 
the  latter.  Thus  conservatism  is  com- 
pounded. Take,  for  example,  the  way  in 
which  computers  are  instructed  to  calculate 
Soviet  fatalities.  A  footnote  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara "s  testimony  states:  "Fatality  figures 
shown  above  represents  deaths  from  blast 
and  fallout;  they  do  not  include  deaths  re- 
sulting from  fire  storms,  disease,  and  gen. 
era!  disruption  of  everyday  life."  I  would  add 
that  the  fallout  fatalities  do  not  Include 
long  term  irradiation.  The  result  of  this 
military  conservatism  Is  that  strategic  force 
levels  are  overestimated. 

The  United  States  has  programmed  a 
strategic  strike  force  at  least  ten  times  more 
powerful  than  that  needed  to  Inflict  "unac- 
ceptable losses"  on  the  Soviet  Union — even 
assuming  a  vicious  all-out  first  strike  on 
our  bases.  This  mean  that  In  striving  to  de- 
ploy ballistic  defenses  around  its  cities,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  achieve  a  near-perfect 
Interception  of  attacking  ICBMs.  Consider- 
ing that  "acceptable"  losses  may  be  less  than 
half  otir  definition  of  "unacceptable"  their 
interception  must  kill  off  19  of  every  20 
attacking  ICBMs.  (In  Vietnam  Soviet  SAM 
interceptory  missiles  have  not  scored  an 
average  of  more  than  1  in  20  kills  against 
aircraft.) 

Furthermore,  Soviet  BMD  missiles  de- 
ployed in  the  late  60s  must  confront  the 
threat  of  ICBMs  of  the  1970s.  Warheads  on 
improved  U.S.  strategic  missiles  will  be  (a) 
higher  yield  (b)  hardened  <c)  mxHtiple  (d) 
maneuverable  and  (e)  pen-aided.  That  is  to 
say: 

(a)  Improvements  in  upper  stage  thrust 
and  uprating  of  nuclear  warheads  make  It 
possible  to  double  the  explosive  power  of 
the  "payload"  on  a  single  missile.  Thus  the 
consequences  of  "leakage*  through  the  So- 
viet BMD  are  more  serious. 

(b)  U.S.  warheads  will  be  designed  In  a 
hardened  conflgiwatlon  to  resist  "radiation 
kill"  in  6p>ace  and  to  absorb  Impact-thermal 
effects  within  the  atmosphere.  Tills  will  force 
Soviet  Interceptors  to  be  either  more  ac- 
curate or  more  numerous  or  of  higher  ex- 
plosive power. 

(c)  For  large  area  targets  a  multiple  war- 
head can  distribute  equivalent  damage  by 
separating  the  parent  warhead  exoatmos- 
pherically.  This  confounds  the  interception 
problem.  Due  to  the  variation  of  blast  pres- 
sure with  distance,  three  half-megaton  war- 
heads can  impose  more  physical  damage  on  a 
target  area  than  a  single  3-megaton  burst. 
(I  am  using  a  5  pounds  per  sq.  in.  criteria 
and  optimum  altitudes  for  the  weapons.) 
For  some  targets  (where  shelters  are  a  fac- 
tor) the  advantage  goes  to  multiple  war- 
heads. 

(d)  The  proposed  BMD  systems  vector  up 
killer  missiles  to  an  intercept  point  which  as- 
sumes that  the  incoming  ICBM  follows  a 
ballistic  (i.e.  rock-like)  trajectory.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  add  thrust  to  the  terminal 
phase  of  the  ICBM  and  alter  its  trajectory, 
thus  confusing  the  defense. 

(e)  Pen-aids  are  devices  or  techniques 
which  seek  to  make  the  task  of  interception 
as  difficult  as  possible.  This  may  Involve  elec- 
tronic countermeasures,  chaff  to  blind  radar, 
light  and  heavy  decoys  to  act  as  ballistic 
pl?cebo3. 

In  addition,  the  nation  which  retaliates  has 
the  option  of  throwing  overwhelming  missile 
fire  at  selected  targets  so  as  to  saturate  de- 
fenses. In  the  context  between  the  power  of 
offense  and  defense,  I  believe  that  the  defend- 
er is  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  Not  only  may 
he  find  himself  trapped  with  an  outmoded 
Maginot  set  of  defenses,  he  will  always  be  at 
a  cost  handicap.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  cost 
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the  defender  more  to  oppose  an  ICBM  than 
it  costs  the  attacker  or,  in  our  case,  the  re- 
taliator,  to  buy  an  additional  missile. 

Why,  then,  are  the  Soviets  a]  parently  be- 
ginning to  deploy  BMD  systems?  The  evi- 
dence seems  clear  that  they  are  putting  some 
BMD  units  around  certain  cities.  However 
the  intelligence  picture  about  more  extensive 
systems  is  very  clouded.  The  so-called  Tallin 
line  may  well  have  been  started  as  a  counter 
to  our  B-70;  if  so,  it  is  not  a  BMD  system  at 
all. 

As  political  scientists  you  are  entitled  to 
make  up  your  own  list  of  reasons  for  the  So- 
viet move.  My  own  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Russians  are  traditionally  known  to 
be  defensive-minded.  Their  land  has  been 
invaded  in  such  a  savage  manner  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  forget  the  aggression. 

2.  The  Red  Army  plays  a  dominant  role  in 
military  planning.  For  example,  air  defenses 
against  bombers  was  given  higher  priority 
than  the  Soviet  Long  Range  Air  Force. 

3.  The  atomic  sword  has  hung  over  the 
Soviet  Union  for  two  decades.  The  leaders 
there  must  have  a  paranoic  longing  for  a 
shield. 

4.  In  a  closed  society,  the  limited  dialogue 
may  be  conducive  to  strategic  errors.  A  scien- 
tist or  technical  man  may  oversell  a  weapons 
concept.  A  military  leader  may  buy  this  out 
of  ignorance  or  hope  or  a  combination  of 
both.  Political  leaders  may  follow  suit.  Once 
the  cycle  starts.  It  Is  resistant  to  critical  re- 
appraisal. In  nuclear  dialogues,  the  United 
States  Is  far  from  an  open  society. 

5.  Weapon  technology,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive  In  nature,  has  a  Ineluctable  mo- 
mentum. Machines  and  gadgetry  tend  to 
dominate  man. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  speech  which  Dr.  Harold 
Agnew,  director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory's weapons  Division,  gave  last  month. 
"The  basis  of  advanced  technology  Is  inno- 
vation" he  told  an  Air  Force  Association  con- 
ference "and  nothing  Is  more  stifling  to  Inno- 
vation than  seeing  one's  product  not  used  or 
ruled  out  of  consideration  on  flimsy  premises 
involving  public  world  opinion."  Bypassing 
th-i  Dr.  Strangelove  aspect  of  this  viewpoint, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  weapons  makers 
must  have  the  same  genes  whether  they  live 
in  the  United  States  or  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  weai)on  technology  exerts  the  same 
thrtist  on  the  U.S.  and  the  SU  planners. 

Whatever  the  reasons  the  Soviets  have  had 
In  mind  in  going  for  a  X-'JCD  system,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  once  they  fully  commit  themselves, 
they  will  be  stuck  with  It.  To  my  mind,  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  that  the  SU 
leaders  come  to  have  faith  In  their  defenses. 
After  all,  deterrence  Is  a  state  of  mind.  Furth- 
ermore, BMD  enthusiasts  can  continue  to 
make  sweeping  promises;  their  system  is  In- 
capable of  being  checked  out  prior  to  the  rd- 
vent  of  nuclear  war. 

We  mtist  be  mindful  that  In  this  country 
we  are  besieged  with  a  wide  variety  of  weapon 
promises.  These  frequently  appear  in  exag- 
gerated form  In  the  trade  press.  Last  month, 
for  example,  AIR  FORCE  and  Space  Digest 
featured  an  article  urging  that  the  United 
States  develop  an  "electronic  shield"  to  fend 
off  enemy  ICBM's.  As  with  most  propaganda 
there  was  a  grain  of  truth  In  the  proposal. 
It  is  possible  to  explode  nuclear  weapons  at 
high  altitudes  and  Inject  electrically-charged 
particles  in  artificial  Van  Allen  radiation 
belts.  The  most  elementary  calculation  of  the 
interception  effect  required  to  kill  an  ICBM 
as  it  makes  a  partial  transit  through  the  belt 
shows  that  you  could  not  achieve  the  par- 
ticular density  in  the  belt.  Long  before  such 
a  density  was  reached  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  would  become  grossly  Inadequate  to 
trap  the  charged  particles.  Our  society  needs 
an  information  defense  against  the  bogus 
arguments  of  the  weapons  cultlsts.  We  need 
"atomic"  ombudsmen. 

It  would  seem  that  too  much  public  at- 
tention has  focused  on  the  technical  feasi- 
iblity  of  BMD  systems.  The  underlying  notion 


Is  that  If  the  system  Is  technically  "sweet" 
It  will  be  developed  and  deployed.  It's  taken 
for  granted  that  If  the  Russians  deploy  BMD, 
then  we  must — otherwise  there  will  be  a  gap. 
I  would  not  dismiss  this  out  of  hand  on  the 
basis  of  substance — ^whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
move  necessitates  a  countermove  on  a  mili- 
tary basis.  One  also  has  to  consider  the  psy- 
chological and  political  overtones  of  move 
and  countermove. 

Our  military  strategic  posttire  Is  not  un- 
balanced by  an  embryonic  Soviet  BMD  nor 
by  a  deployed  system.  We  have  many  offen- 
sive options  to  choose  before  considering 
defensive  ones.  One  can  make  the  point  that 
U  the  real  danger  is  that  the  Soviets  might 
come  to  trust  their  BMD  system  they  might 
undertake  a  course  of  recklessness.  But  if 
we  also  had  a  BMD  system,  they  might  credit 
it  with  a  capability  equal  to  theirs  and  thus 
be  deterred.  Such  psycho-military  considera- 
tions are  hard  to  evaluate.  But  it  takes  a 
little  Imagination  to  see  how  Barry  Goldwater 
could  make  political  hay  out  of  a  BMD-gap. 
President  Johnson  may  have  to  contend  with 
a  political  opponent  who  takes  an  evangelical 
attitude  toward  a  fictitious  "shield  in  the 
sky"  and  preaches  the  doctrine  of  a  Fortress 
America.  Before  such  a  group  as  this  I  do  not 
have  to  indicate  how  the  latter  might  affect 
our  international  relations  or  become  a  hot 
Issue  m  the  1968  campaign. 

If  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  immensely  difficult,  that  of  protecting  the 
United  States  is  even  more  so.  I  would  give 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  U.S.  population  is  more  vulnerable 
to  nuclear  attack  because  of  its  high  con- 
centration In  metropolitan  areas.  We  are 
roughly  three  times  more  vulnerable  than 
SU  population-targets. 

2.  SU  ballistic  missilM  are  much  heavier 
In  payload  than  US  Mlnuteman  or  Polaris- 
Poseidon  missiles.  The  heavier  megatonnage 
Is  more  serious  for  any  leakage  through  the 
US  defense. 

3.  The  United  States  must  assume  that 
an  SU  first  strike  would  be  made  without 
warning  and  would  be  made  as  a  massive 
attack.  Because  we  have  our  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  force  on  the  US  continent,  an  attack  on 
these  bases  would  involve  very  heavy  levels 
of  fallout  on  US  soil. 

4.  To  complement  our  BMD  system  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  a  vast  system  of  shelters. 
This  poses  a  political  problem  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

5.  Even  a  perfect  BMD  system  would  not 
protect  much  of  continental  U.S.A.  from  a 
fallout  campaign.  Very  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons  exploded  under  the  ocean  surface 
hundreds  of  miles  off  our  Paciflc  Coast  would 
produce  Intense  radioactive  fallout  over  much 
US  soil. 

The  flrst  point  requires  no  elaboration.  Re- 
garding the  second  point,  the  very  heavy  war- 
heads carried  by  some  soft-baaed  Soviet 
ICBMs  could  carry  a  high  multiplicity  of 
warheads.  This  affects  not  only  the  defensive 
problem  but  also  the  numbers  game  in  the 
ICBM  race.  It  raises  the  possibility  that  poli- 
ticians will  charge  what  the  US  is  losing  Is 
megaton  superiority  to  the  SU  I.e.  a  mega- 
tonnage gap. 

My  third  point,  the  continenUl  basing  ol 
US  ICBMs  Involves  additional  features.  The 
fixed  geographical  coordinates  of  Mlnuteman 
bases  presents  the  SU  missile  men  with  a 
Bull's  eye.  To  be  sure,  our  ICBMs  are  encased 
in  reinforced  silos  designed  to  "take"  100 
pounds  per  sq.  in.  or  more  of  overpressure. 
These  "hardened"  minutemen  are  designed 
to  ride  out  a  first  strike  and  then  respond. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  enemy  missiles  at- 
tacking these  hard  targets  would  have  to  be 
surface  bursts  which  would  cast  fallout  pat- 
terns over  US  soil,  I  have  opposed  continen- 
tal siting  on  the  grounds  that  a  "hard"  base 
"softens"  as  enemy  ICBM  accuracy  improves. 
In  fact,  on  March  31,  1960  I  testified  before 
Chet  Holifield's  Military  Operations  Com- 
mittee: "The  development  of  high  accuracy 
in  intercontinental  niissilcs  ranks  with  the 


A-bomb  as  a  technological  break-through." 
At  that  time,  seven  years  ago,  I  warned  that 
our  continental  ICBM  bases  would  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  attack.  Now  we 
have  reached  the  point  in  time  when  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  needs  U.S.  Army  help  in  the  form 
of  ground  fire  to  protect  Mlnuteman  bases! 
Our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  are  quick-response 
systems.  Soviet  planers  know  this  and  if  they 
strike  flrst,  they  know  that  they  must  deny 
us  targets  for  these  Minutemen.  Therefore, 
they  would  probably  resort  to  salvo-flre  so  as 
to  leave  empty  holes  in  the  ground.  In  other 
words  our  rapid  return  flre  capability  predis- 
poses an  enemy  to  a  closely  time-phased  at- 
tack. By  the  some  token,  once  our  early 
warning  systems  alert  the  U.  S.  Continental 
Defense  Command,  our  missile  commanders 
will  be  anxious  to  launch  before  SU  warheads 
start  impacting.  Thus  our  vulnerable  con- 
tinental ICBMs  are  prone  to  spasm  response. 
I  believe  that  these  inherent  liabilities  of 
continental  fixed-lCBM  bases  argue  against 
any  further  commitment  to  such  weapons 
systems. 

I  would  like  to  amplify  my  fourth  point, 
namely,  the  relation  between  ballistic  missile 
defense  and  civil  defense.  To  do  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  our 
proposed  BMD  system— NIKBi-X.  As  you 
know,  in  science  X  stands  for  an  unknown 
quantity.  No  better  name  could  have  been 
picked  for  the  NIKE  system. 

Discussion  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
issue  has  thus  far  concentrated  on  active 
measures  to  intercept  and  blunt  an  attack. 
Proponents  of  BMD  have  tried  to  dissociate 
the  shelter  problem  from  active  defense  by 
maintaining  that  the  long  range  SPARTAN 
Interception  would  serve  to  protect  U.S.  cities 
from  fallout  because  of  the  assumed  capa- 
bility of  SPARTAN  to  make  kilU  at  a  sur- 
face distance  greater  than  the  lethal  range  of 
fallout.  In  fact  the  leakage  of  enemy  weap- 
ons through  the  long  range  SPARTAN  de- 
fense makes  a  fallout  system  essential  to  the 
protection  of  U.S.  metropolitan  jjopulatlons. 
(A  single  nuclear  weapon  leaking  through 
the  BMD  may  produce  fallout  which  attacks 
more  than  one  U.S.  city.  Take,  for  example, 
an  SU  20  megaton  weapon  surface  burst  near 
Bear  Mountain  in  New  York  State — out  of 
blast  range  for  Manhattan.  The  lethal  fallout 
pattern  from  this  single  weapon  would  over- 
shadow much  of  New  England's  dense  popu- 
lation, possibly  embracing  Hartford,  Provi- 
dence and  Boston.) 

I  would  remind  you  that  38  million  Ameri- 
cans live  in  a  60,000  square  mile  area  stretch- 
ing from  Washington  to  Boston.  This  popu- 
lation would  be  vulnerable  to  fallout  from  as 
few  as  six  high-yield  dirty  thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 

The  leakage  of  Soviet  weapons  through  the 
terminal  (SPRINT)  defense  would  mean  that 
U.S.  cities  would  require  blast  shelters  for 
adequate  protection  of  the  poptUation.  Take 
the  case  of  leakage  through  the  SPRINT  sys- 
tem terminally  defending  New  York  City.  An 
air  burst  20  megaton  weapon  strikes  with 
blast  and  heat — not  with  fallout — at  a  con- 
densed population.  Blast  shelters  would  be 
required  in  such  a  situation.  Thus  acUve 
BMD  systems,  becatise  leakage  will  occur  and 
because  even  a  single  leaked  warhead  may 
strike  at  millions  of  American  lives,  require 
pa.ssive  (Shelter)  systems.  Only  a  perfect 
BMD  system  would  allow  a  nation  to  neglect 
its  passive  defense.  And  how  would  you  know 
it  was  perfect? 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Wigner.  who  headed  up  the 
Project  Harbor  study  of  civil  defense,  recently 
drew  attention  to  the  relationship  of  active 
and  passive  defenses.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  (Feb.  27,  1967)  Dr.  Wigner  stated 
that  his  study  "concluded  that  wholehearted 
civil  defense  measures  alone  could  protect  80 
percent  of  our  people  from  a  nuclear  attack 
directed  against  the  population.  A  weU-con- 
ceived  anti-missile  program  could  further 
improve  the  protection  even  against  an  in- 
creased capability  of  the  enemy." 

Gen.   Earle  G.  Wheeler,   chairman  of  the 
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,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  gave  Congressional  testi- 

last  year  which  bears  on  Dr.  Wlgner's 

(p.  7387  Hearings  on  Military  Posture 

»e  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 

louse  of  Representatives. )  Testifying  on 

life-saving  capability  of   shelters.   Gen. 

etler  stated:  "Also,  you  get  a  sizable  in- 

nt  of  saving  lives,  10  million  or  more, 

the  antiballlstic  missile  system  itself." 

split  between  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 

and  his  Service  Chiefs  is  more  than 

single   issue  of   NIKE-X.   To   my   mind 

is   a   philosophic   gap.   Mr.   McNamara 

the  means  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  a 

conflict,  whereas  his  military  leaders 

their  thinking  to  fighting  and  winning 
_:lear  war.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
lo  real  experts  on  nuclear  war.  Our  only 
is  a  tale  of  two  cities  which  were 
by    aircraft    carrying    weapons    a 
-fold    less    powerful    than    today's 
,„  nuclear  weapons.  The  advent  of  the 
r-  has  compressed  the  time  dimension  of 
Just  as  nuclear  explosives  expanded  the 
of   destruction   from   a   single  weapon. 
element  of  time  is  of  critical  importance 
w  aging  a  war.  You  need  time  to  know  how 
you   are    hit,    how    heavy    are    enemy 
_  and  so  forth.  Target  intelligence,  dam- 
appreciation    and    estimates    of    reserve 
jgth  are  vital  to  making  human  decisions 
Jie  conduct  of   a  war.  Nuclear  warfare 
little  If  any  room  for  human  decislon- 
ig.  Everything  you  do  has   to  be  pro- 
Qed  m  advance  and  entrusted  to  com- 
.  code.  We  enter  the  world  of  H.G.  Wells. 
whole  situation  becomes  utterly  unreal, 
real  or  not.  the  military  proceed  with 
■ms  for  fighting  such  a  war.  We  should 
blame  them;  that  is  their  trade  and  vic- 
Is  all.  Rather  we  should  indict  the  com- 
heads,  the  war-gamers,  the  defense  in- 
ils  smd   the  nuclear  professors  who 
the  basis  for  making  nuclear  war  a 
.  exercise. 

NIKE-X    enthusiasts    who    want    to 

.  >40  billion  on  ballistic  defenses  need 

confronted  with  the  fact  that  their  pro- 

electronlc-mlsslle  wonderwork  requires 

illy — a  national  system  of  nuclear  shel- 

We  have  no  such  system — neither  do  the 

I  am  aware  that  a  few  RAND  Cor- 

seers,  apparently  blessed  with  un- 

i  vision,   have  found   evidence   for 

,  shelters.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  else 
However.  I  would  regard  a  real  Soviet 
system  as  much  more  serious  a  de- 
.,r— iht  than  a  HMD  deployment. 
S  lould  the  Soviets  decide  to  proceed  with 
n  itlonal  system  of  blast  shelters,  this  would 
e  grave  consequences  both  to  our  strate- 
gtrlke  forces  and  to  our  peace  of  mind, 
ose,  for  example,  SU  city  shelters  are 
.  to  withstand  15  pounds  per  square  Inch 
1  ilast  overpressure.  We  know  that  a  1  meg- 
air  burst  Imposes  a  5  psl  overpressure 
an  area  of  58  square  miles.  The  same 
,,  at  a  lower  altitude  designed  to  maxl- 
a  15  pounds  per  sq.  In.  overpressure, 
at  14  sq.  miles.  This  amounts  to  an 

fourfold  shrinkage  of  the  destructive 

.  hit  at  by  a  1  megaton  weapon.  To  restore 
damage  area  to  a  "preshelter"  58  square 
would   require   either   an   8   megaton 
;   or   multiple   warhead    attacks.   Al- 
,_  the  U.S.  striking  force  now  possesses  a 
degree  of  overkill,  the  Soviet  move  to 
_jn  Its  cities  would  play  into  the  hands 
those  who  &re  promoting  a  megatonnage 
Congressional  psycho- politics  might  de- 
_d  a  new  wave  of  exi>ansion  for  the  U.S. 
:lear  strike  force.  Then  the  United  States 
Impose  an  even  higher  degree  of  over- 
.,  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
'  Tie  real  danger  of  a  Soviet  HMD  system  Is 
its  true   military-strategic   nature,   but 
Soviet  leaders  view  It.  On  April   12th. 
r  Paul  Pannln  stated  that  "...  the 
deployment  of  a  high-confidence  antl- 
inlssUe  system  might  lead  them   to 

le,  however,  erroneously,  that  the  bal- 

of  power  had  been  altered  In  ways  to 
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Justify  foreign  adventures,  an  allusion  which 
could  produce  decisions  damaging  to  our  for- 
eign policy  interests  and  threatening  to  the 
nuclear  peace."  Senator  Pannln  concluded 
that  the  only  prudent  course  is  to  deploy 
NIKE-X  now  and  "strengthen  our  overall 
strategic  position,  contribute  to  our  national 
security  and  save  lives  if  the  deterrent  fails." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  stand  again  on  the 
brink  of  a  critical  declElon  point  in  history. 
In  the  twenty-two  years  since  Hiroshima  we 
have  depended  on  nuclear  superiority  to  keep 
the  peace.  We  are  the  most  vulnerable  major 
nuclear  power  and  now  we  are  confronted 
with  an  emerging  challenge  to  our  esteemed 
position  of  strategic  supremacy.  We  long  to 
return  to  the  days  of  unquestioned  superior- 
ity and  we  turn  once  again  to  our  physical 
scientists  for  succor.  We  forget  that  even  be- 
fore the  first  atomic  bomb  was  tested,  men 
like  James  Franck  and  Leo  Szllard  projected 
I'lelr  thoughts  ahead  to  this  very  day.  The 
Frank  Report,  written  in  June  1945,  warned 
of  the  arms  race  and  stressed  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  the  very  weapons 
it  was  then  creating.  The  need  for  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  weapons  was  held 
to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

Today  much  of  the  scientific  community  Is 
mute.  The  President  has  a  Science  Advisor, 
but  he  has  given  no  public  counsel  on  NIKE- 
X.  The  White  House  has  a  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  but  it  issues  no  public 
statement — no  White  Paper^on  ballistic 
missile  defense.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  a  Defense  Science  Board  but  it 
gives  no  public  counsel  on  NIKE-X.  But  the 
science  hawks  sweep  down  and  urge  more 
arms.  Twenty-two  years  of  weapons  addiction 
have  taken  their  toll.  Their  vision  Is  affected 
so  that  beyond  warheads,  they  see  nothing 
but  more  warheads.  Beyond  NIKE-X  they 
foresee  NIKE-Y  and  then  Z.  Arms  and  covin- 
terarms  in  endless  succession. 

The  decision  on  NIKE-X  is  not  Just  a  com- 
mitment to  certain  hardware  items.  It  may 
well  mark  the  point  of  no  return  in  the  arms 
race.  It  may  signal  the  erection  of  ramparts 
for  Portress  America  whose  boundaries  will 
then  enclose  a  culture  dedicated  to  weapons. 
That  is  why  I  believe  the  American  people 
should  debate  this  issue  most  thoroughly  lest 
we  plunge  heedlessly  into  the  total  imprison- 
ment of  a  weapons  culture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  he  has  made 
some  splendid  points.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation  on  the  bill  as  well  as  on  the 
amendment  phases. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  American  people  can  be  assured 
that  this  matter  has  been  considered 
from  every  point  of  view  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  also  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  staff,  and  by  the 
President's  predecessors  in  office.  This  is 
not  a  new  matter. 

If  I  did  not  make  it  clear  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  will  make  it  clear  now :  This  is  the 
first  calendar  year  in  which  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  actual  deployment  of  the 
Nike  X  system.  I  think  in  some  instances 
we  have  proceeded  with  the  deployment 
of  missile  systems  before  they  were  fully 
perfected.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Nike  X  is  now  ready  for  this  initial 
deployment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
for  the  Record  that  while  it  is  true  that 
there  have  not  yet  been  any  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system,  such  ne- 
gotiations are  on  the  cards  and  have  been 
promised.  In  fact,  at  Glassboro — I  am 
sure  this  is  not  classified  information 
any  longer— Mr.  Kosygin  undertook  to 
assure  the  President  that  those  negotia- 
tions would  shortly  take  place. 

My  view  is  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  make  any  final  decision  on  de- 
ploying an  antiballlstic  missile  system 
until  we  are  assured  that  no  progress  can 
be  made  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 
I  am  happy  to  make  mention  of  our  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  negotiator,  our  able  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow,  Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son. I  am  confident  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes,  and  yet  he  is 
a  devoted  advocate  of  peace.  I  hope  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
stick  by  their  announced  decision  to  wait 
until  we  see  if  those  negotiations  can  be 
arranged. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  again  what 
I  have  said  so  many  times:  If  we  decide 
to  deploy  such  an  ineffective  system  we 
would  spend  billions  of  dollars  and,  as 
our  intelligence  experts  have  said,  the 
other  side  would  deploy  a  system  of  their 
own  which  is  no  good.  It  seems  to  me  that 
men  of  intelligence  and  good  will  could 
devise  some  other  way  of  conducting  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

I  do  believe  that  this  additional  factor 
could  be  brought  out  because  it  is  not 
understood  by  all  people.  We  talk  about 
this  deployment  for  so  many  cities;  some 
persons  speak  of  a  system  for  25  cities 
and  some  for  50  cities.  Let  the  people 
understand  that  all  of  these  systems  in- 
clude a  broad  area  defense  for  the  whole 
of  the  continental  United  States.  When 
reference  is  made  to  the  25-city  and 
50-city  system  it  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  broad  area  defense,  there  will 
be  terminal  defenses  for  these  cities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  in 
unclassified  testimony  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  fact  that  at  one  point  the  Penta- 
gon issued  a  public  statement  that  they 
wished  to  deploy  an  antiballistic-missile 
system,  first,  around  25  cities  and  then 
50  cities.  Over  time,  the  Pentagon  ap- 
parently abandoned  this  scheme,  possibly 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  cities  in  our 
States  would  not  be  defended. 

Much  to  the  annoyance  of  my  dear 
friend  from  South  Carolina  I  keep  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Charleston,  S.C.  was 
high  on  the  list  although  it  is  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  United  States.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  abandoned 
tiie  thought  of  a  selected  city  defense, 
altiiough  they  have  not  abandoned  com- 
pletely the  thought  of  a  defense  of  the 
missile  sites. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
northern  perimeter.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  guarding  against  the  Chinese  there 
will  have  to  be  a  western  perimeter,  too. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Spartan 
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screen  is  a  thin  screen  and  would  not  be 
effective  against  a  Soviet  missile  attack. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  hope  it  would  be 
effective  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
completely  effective.  This  perimeter  de- 
fense is  a  part  of  any  plan  that  the 
Senator  might  have  heard  mentioned.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  we  should  go  in 
pointing  this  out  in  detail,  but  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  his  reference  to  the  mis- 
sile sites,  and  other  key  military  installa- 
tions, as  well  as  highly  populated  areas, 
or  big  cities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TTNANIMOt;S-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  .he  majority 
leader,  I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  com- 
mencing tomorrow,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  that  the  time  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
6  hours,  2  hours  of  which  are  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  remaining 
4  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  whomsoever  they  may  desig- 
nate, and  provided  further,  that  the 
majority  or  minority  leader  may  allo- 
cate time  on  the  bill  to  further  debate  on 
any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows : 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 22,  1967,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H  Ji.  10738,  an  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Depiartment  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  six  hours,  four  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and  two 
hours  by  the  sienator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Clark:  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  diu'lng 
the  consideration  of  any  amendmeat,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  agreed  to,  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  22,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  21. 1967 : 

Agenct  for  International  Development 

H.  Rex  Lee,  of  Idaho,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Administrator   of   the   Agency   for   Interna- 
tional Development,  vice  William  O.  Hall. 
RAiLaoAD  Retirement  Board 

Howard  William  Habermeyer,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August  29, 
1967  (reappointment) . 

Postmasters 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Edna  M.  Usrey,  Gurley,  Ala.,  In  place  of  M, 
G.  Lawler,  retired. 

Margaiet  S.  Carter,  Myrtlewood,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  R.  P.  Carter,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

O'Reece  T.  Cleve,  Inspiration,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Paul,  retired. 

M.  Louise  Zufelt,  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  J.  I.  Zufelt,  resigned. 

Betty  L.  Dunagan,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz.,  in 
place  of  A.  C.  Jones,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

William  C.  McArthur,  Dyess,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  E.  E.  Holland,  retired. 

CALETORNIA 

Morris  A.  Hoff,  Aromas,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
Lucille  Peyton,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Gotten,  Boron,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Bylngton.  resigned. 

Margaret  Brldgham.  Coloma.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  Z.  B.  Rosenberger,  retired. 

Clarence  J.  Barry,  Jr.,  Davis,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J.  R.  Dolclnl,  retired. 

Lodema  K.  Cook,  East  Irvine.  Calif.,  m 
place  of  W.  A.  Cook,  deceased. 

LeRoy  B.  Stewart,  El  Cajon,  Calif..  In  place 
of  W.  G.  Clark,  resigned. 

William  A.  EUls,  Exeter,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
A.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

Raymond  W.  Grlbbin.  La  Verne,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  A.  E.  Harwood,  retired. 

John  W.  Panlghettl,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  E.  E.  Brlggs,  retired. 

Virginia  P.  Martin,  Pioneer,  Calif..  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Schaefer,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Cecil  S.  Hofmann,  lUff,  Colo.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Sturbaum,  retired. 

Donald  G.  Haynes,  Jamestown,  Colo.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Upp,  resigned. 

FLORIDA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-         Richard  M.  Colllns.  Largo.  FU..  in  place  of 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim.     w.  E.  Dewar,  retired. 


OSOKCIA 

R.  Eldon  Wilkinson,  Leary,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
S.  S.  Barnett,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Jasper  E.  Heller,  Gooding,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  A.  W.  Miller,  retired. 

Pay  J.  Evans,  Malad  City,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  H.  W.  Thomas,  retired. 

Phil  Raymond  Perkins,  Montpeller,  Idaho, 
in  place  of  J.  V.  Dunn,  retired. 

Paul  H.  Boxleitner.  Rlgglns,  Idaho,  In  place 
of  L.  R.  Nail,  retired. 

nojNoia 

William  J.  McKenna.  Glen  Ellyn,  m.,  In 
place  of  G.  S.  Molton,  retired. 

Richard  W.  Tozer,  Maroa.  111.,  In  place  of 
C.  R.  Hlppard.  deceased. 

INDIANA 

Paul  A.  Maggard.  Austin,  Ind..  In  place  of 
H.  E.  Thomas,  retired. 

Max  Wolverton,  Brazil,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
W.  W.  Houk,  retired. 

Paul  L.  Klzer,  Mllford,  Ind..  In  place  of 
E.  W.  Pelkner,  retired. 

George  M.  Myers,  Montezuma,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  P.  M.  Rierden,  retired. 

IOWA 

Wayne  G.  Smith,  Adair,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
A.  V.  Ryan,  retired. 

Robert  P.  Miller,  Clarence,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  V.  D.  Freeman,  retired. 

Duane  P.  Conrad,  Dallas,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
C.  R.  Stewart,  resigned. 

Qulncy  I.  Rice,  Delta,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
E.  M.  Branch,  retired. 

Vernon  P.  Tiefenthaler.  Halbur,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  H.  J.  Elscheld,  retired. 

KANSAS 

James  M.  Cameron,  Summerfleld,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  G.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Ernestine  Ward,  Inez,  Ky..  In  place  of  Leon 
Busklrk,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Eva  M.  Boudreaux,  CentervlUe,  La.,  In  place 
Of  Louise  Boudreaux,  retired. 

Evelina  P.  Agoff,  Lafitte,  La.,  In  place  of 
E.  H.  Plsher,  retired. 

MAINE 

H.  Lloyd  Carey,  Augusta,  Maine,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Tschamler,  retired. 

Mary  P.  Worcester,  Harrington,  Maine,  In 
place  of  R.  8.  Plvunmer,  retired. 

Robert  R.  Kendall,  Perry,  Maine,  In  place 
of  G.  W.  Johnson,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

William  J.  Thomas  IV,  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
In  place  of  E.  E.  Wood,  retired. 

Wilbur  B.  Lelzear,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  In 
place  of  P.  W.  Wheeler,  resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Warren  E.  Ward,  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  Walter  Rlnkl,  removed. 

MINNESOTA 

David  H.  Jennings,  Truman,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  V.  B.  Adams,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Harold  M.  Sllffe,  Archie.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
B.  E.  ThomhlU,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Rex  p.  Guthrie,  Columbus,  Mont.  In  place 
of  J.  p.  Graham,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

William  J.  Klelnow,  Curtis,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Gardner,  deceased. 

Alvln  G.  Staben,  Elkhorn,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Goodhard,  retired. 

Freda  T.  Shubert,  Shubert,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  F.  C.  Evans,  retired. 

NEW    HAKPSHIR* 

Arthur  R.  Beauchesne,  Newmarket,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  P.  E.  LaBranche,  deceaaeit. 
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NEW    JBtSKY 

itank  J.  Sedlta,  Lodi.  N.J..  In  place  ot  F.  J. 
Majlla,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

cieorge  O.  Barden,  Barton.  N.Y.,  In  place  ol 
C.  1 1.  <3relghton,  retired. 

E  onald  A.  Krantz.  CalUcoon,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  1  f.  L.  Bergner,  retired. 

J  )lm  M.  CMaUey,  Le  Roy,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
J.  I .  aieason,  retired. 

I  orothy  B.  Hall,  RlchvlUe,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
M.  r.  Blgelow,  retired. 

Stuart  A.  Ivlson,  South  Byron,  N.Y..  In 
pla  ;e  of  H.  D.  Haley,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

deorge  D.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Bath,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  i  .  P.  Bowen,  retired. 

S  [erdlce  T.  SlmmonB,  Hampstead  N.C.,  In 
pla  !e  of  I.  B.  Autry,  retired. 

I  enry  FrankUn  Wilson,  Mount  Ulla,  N.C., 
In  ]  ilace  of  C.  D.  Moore,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

italph  A.  Pederson,  Park  River,  N.  Dak.,  In 
pla  ;e  of  P.  J.  Thorson,  retired. 

OHIO 

I*.  Virginia  Miller,  Fletcher,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  1 1.  R.  Perrell,  resigned. 

C  reorge  R.  Cotter,  Glouster,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  i).  P.  Mooney,  retired. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Bobby  G.  Pitts,  Noble,  Okla.,  In  place  of 
E.  B.  WIUU,  retired. 

Clarence  D.  Robertson,  Jr..  Wapanucka, 
Okla..  in  place  of  T.  H.  Henderson,  trans- 
ferred. 

OREGON 

Marjorle  A.  Stumbaugh,  Crescent,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  E.  K.  Wayne,  retired. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Tillman  W.  Derrick.  Fort  Mill,  S.C.  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Nims,  retired. 

Theodore  G.  Scholtes.  Neeses.  S.C,  In  place 
of  B.  L.  Williams,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

David  J.  Florentine,  New  Brighton.  Pa..  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Mltsch,  deceased. 

Robert  B.  Myers,  State  Line,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Blnkley.  retired. 

Prank  A.  Fago.  Warren.  Pa.,  in  place  of  B.  S. 
Knabenshue,  retired. 

Carl  R.  Negley,  West  Mifflin,  Pa.,  office  es- 
tablished May  23,  1964. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Robert  C.  Polklnghorn,  Britton,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Winje,  retired. 

La  Verne  V.  Binger,  Tulare.  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  K.  M.  McCoy,  retired. 


TENNESSEE 

Dennis  L.  Lewis,  White  Bluff,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  J.  K.  St.  Clair,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Billy  J.  Enloe,  Allen,  Tex.,  In  place  of  Viola 
Rose,  retired. 

Audrey  L.  Ware,  Austwell,  Tex.  in  place  of 
M.  F.  Bluhm,  retired. 

UTAH 

Richard  C.  Stevenson,  West  Jordan,  Utah, 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Williams,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Lawrence  A.  Williams,  Newfane,  Vt.,  In 
place  of  L.  K.  Tibbetts,  retired. 

William  B.  Holton,  Westminster,  Vt.,  In 
place  of  J.  S.  Thompson,  deceased. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert  C.  Smith,  Jr..  Bumpass,  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Barlcw,  retired. 

Joseph  C.  Haines,  Winchester  Va.,  In  place 
of  W.  R.  Johnston,  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Martha  W.  Kramer,  Durbin,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Gum,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Frank  A.  Schneider,  Egg  Harbor,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Olsen,  deceased. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


International  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNBCTICDT 

I)*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21,1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
th(  very  beginning  of  our  life  as  a  nation, 
ih(  colorful  spectacle  of  a  dnun  and  bugle 
coi  PS  on  parade  has  symbolized  the  spirit 
of  Freedom  which  has  marked  the  birth 
an  I  growth  of  America.  Over  the  years, 
dnim  and  bugle  parades  have  inspired 
th(  hearts  of  many  of  our  citizens  with  a 
de  otion  to  liberty  and  pride  in  the 
Ur  Ited  States  of  America, 
•fhis  year,  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
2-9,  International  Drum  Corps  Week 
be  celebrated  across  the  Nation  and 
Canada.  I  am  proud  to  call  attention 
the  young  people — numbering  over 
million — who     participate     in     this 


admiration  and  respect.  International 
Drum  Corps  Week  brings  this  important 
activity  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  hope  all  Americans  will 
support  its  continued  growth  in  the 
future.  I  am  proud  to  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  on  this  occasion  in 
saluting  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  during 
International  Drum  Corps  Week. 


Food  Stamp  Program 
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these  disquieting  times,  when  some 

our  young  people  are  turning  to  vio- 

and  delinquency,  it  is  most  en- 

coilraging  to  see  so  many  engaged  in  this 

wholesome  activity.  The  drum  and  bugle 

whose  motto  is  "Pageantry  and 

Youth  on  Parade,"  is  doing 

ireat  service  to  this  Nation  by  build- 

the  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and 

leajdership  which  are  so  important  to  the 

sui  vival  and  health  of  a  democracy. 

■  lie  sight  of  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  on 
pa  -ade  never  fails  to  bring  to  mind  the 
m£  ny  courageous  Americans  who  have 
ga  lantly  served  this  country  and  its 
idqals,  as  well  as  those  who  are  doing  so 
America's  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
virtue  of  its  patriotic,  wholesome, 
character-building  activities,  merits  our 


toqay. 
by 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  serious  delay  in  final  action 
on  S.  953 — the  food  stamp  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  in  conference  for 
several  weeks,  but  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion to  resolve  the  House-Senate  differ- 
ences. The  point  at  issue  is  the  length  of 
the  extension.  The  House  bill  calls  for  a 
single-year  extension — through  June  30, 
1968.  The  Senate  bill  calls  for  a  3-year 
extension. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House  con- 
ference committee  to  accept  the  Senate 
version,  or,  at  the  vei-y  minimum,  a  2- 
year  extension.  An  extension  beyond 
June  30,  1968,  is  necessary  so  that  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
States  can  move  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  uncertainty  now  created  by  the 
delay  in  Congress  and  the  added  uncer- 
tainties which  would  be  created  under  a 
1-year  extension  will  impede  the  very 


thing  the  House  is  seeking — an  efficient, 
well-administered  program,  that  meets 
the  need  for  dietary  Improvements 
among  the  poor. 

Uncertainty — the  inability  to  plan 
ahead  for  reasonable  periods — is  the 
source  of  inefficiency.  State  agencies 
cannot  submit  plans  to  their  legislatures 
far  enough  in  advance  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative budgets  they  need  to  insure 
proper  program  supervision. 

Counties  and  cities  who  have  been 
waiting  in  line  to  get  the  program  are 
reluctant  to  invest  the  money  and  staff 
time  needed  to  inaugurate  the  program 
when  they  have  no  guarantee  that  it  will 
continue  beyond  next  June. 

States  and  counties  which  are  now 
participating  are  reluctant  to  spend 
funds  and  stafif  time  to  improve  their 
operations  or  to  reach  more  eligible  peo- 
ple. They  want  assurances  that  food 
stamps  will  be  available  after  next  June. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  about  the  need  for  a 
periodic  review  of  this  program,  and  the 
results  of  its  operation.  However,  the 
record  during  the  past  3  years  of  opera- 
tions under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
has  not  raised  any  basic  questions  as  to 
the  method,  prudence,  or  projiriety  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administration. 
Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee can  continue  effectively  to  carry 
out  its  fundamental  responsibilities 
without  jeopardizing  orderly  program 
expansion. 

The  level  of  expansion  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  governed  by  an- 
nual appropriations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
move  promptly  toward  final  action  on 
this  bill.  I  hope  they  will  find  it  possible 
to  agree  on  a  3-year  extension.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  I  would  urge  an  extension 
of  at  least  2  years. 


August  21,  1967 

Statement  of  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  on 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Act  of  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  help  pass  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967.  This 
bill  is  a  proper  step  to  help  all  veterans 
and  their  families. 

The  bill  provides  an  average  overall 
cost-of-living  rate  increase  of  5.4  per- 
cent for  all  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children  currently  receiving  pensions 
under  Public  Law  86-211,  as  amended. 
A  substantial  increase  of  8.5  percent  is 
granted  to  widows  and  widows  with 
children  in  the  lowest  income  categories. 

Other  sections  of  this  legislation  ex- 
tend wartime  benefits  to  those  veterans 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  August  5,  1964.  There  are  also  in- 


creased educational  allowances  for  vet- 
erans receiving  training  under  Public 
Law  89-358.  Finally,  there  are  changes 
in  the  laws  governing  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  later  wars. 

What  follows  is  a  thorough  summary 
of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Benefits     Under     Veterans'     Pension     and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967 

pension  provisions 
Amounts  of  pension  increase  are  outlined 
in   the   charts  which  appear  below.   Present 
rates  are  enclosed  In  parenthesis    (      ) ,  and 
new  proposed  rates  are  printed  in  roman. 

VETERAN,   NO   DEPENDENTS': 


Annual  income 

othe 

r  than  pension 

Monthly  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

$600 
1,200 

5600 
1,200 
1,800 

$104  ($100) 
79  (    75) 
45  (    43) 

>  Pension  reduced  to  $30  after  second  lull  month  ot  hospitali- 
zation or  domiciliary  care  by  the  VA. 

2  Applicable  rate  increased  by  $100  per  month  lor  veterans 
who  are  patients  in  nursmg  homes  or  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  or 
by  $40  ($350)  when  veteran  is  permanently  housebound  because 
of  severe  physical  disability. 


VETERAN.  WITH  DEPENDENTS' 


Annual  income 

other  than  pension 

Monthly  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or  less  than- 

Veteran  and  one 
dependent 

Veteran  and  two 
dependents 

Veteran  and  three  or 
more  dependents 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$109  ($105) 
84  (     80) 
50  (     48) 

$114  ($110) 
84  (    EO) 
50  (    48) 

$119  ($115) 
84  (    80) 
50  (    48) 

WIDOW,  NO  CHILD' 

Annual  Income 

other  than  pension 

Monthly  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

SGOO 
1,200 

$600 
1.200 
1,800 

$70  ($64) 
51  (  48) 
29  (  27) 

>  Payment  to  widow  increased  by  $50  a  month  when  she  is  so 
disabled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person  or  is  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 


'  Applicable  rate  increased  by  $100  per  month  for  veterans  who  arc  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  or  by  $40  ($35)  when  veteran  is  permanently  housebound  because  ol  severe  physical 
disability. 

celve  a  basic  pension  payment  of  $70  a 
month  and  wUl  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
additional  $50  a  month  If  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  If  in  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

Direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran 
pensioners  of  Spanish-American  War  and 
Indian  Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended,  where  It  would  result 
In  their  receiving  a  higher  pension  pajrment. 
These  veterans.  If  they  have  not  elected  to 
receive  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
211,  currently  receive  $135.45  monthly,  but 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  $209 
(in  a  case  where  the  veteran's  wife  Is  Btlll 
living  and  he  has  Income  other  than  pension 
of  $1,000  a  year  or  less). 

Special  provisions  for  veterans  and  widows 
with  severe  disabilities 

Veterans  who  continue  to  receive  pension 
payments  under  laws  effective  on  or  before 
June  30,  1960,  because  of  failure  to  elect  to 
receive  pension  under  laws  effective  after 
that  date,  and  who  are  housebound  because 
of  the  severity  of  their  disabilities  but  un- 
able to  qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance 
allowance,  will  receive  pension  In  the  amount 
of  $100  a  month.  These  veterans  now  receive 
$78.75  a  month  If  on  the  pension  rolls  10  or 
more  years  or  if  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  $66.15  If  under  age  65  or  on  pension  rolls 
less  than  10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  wars  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  allowance  cf 
$50,  in  addition  to  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able, if  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  if 
m  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person. 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  now  eligible  to  receive 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  only  upon   a 


WIDOW,  ONE  CHILD 

1 1 

Annual  income  other  than  pension 

Monthly  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$86  ($80) 
67  (  64) 
45  (  43) 

'  Plus  $16  ($15)  for  each  additional  child. 

=  Payment  to  widow  increased  by  $50  a  month  when  she  is  so 
disabled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person  or  is  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 


NO  WIDOW,  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN 


Annual  income  equal  to 
or  less  than  (earned  in- 
come excluded) 


Monthly  pension 


$1,£G0 


$40  ($38)  tor  one  child  and  $16 
($15)  lor  each  additional  child 


PcnFion  increases  for  veterans  and  widows 

of  Spanish-American  War  and  prior  wars 

Widows    of    the    Spanish-American    War, 

Civil  War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been 

receiving  a  pension  of  $65  a  month  will  re- 


showing  that  they  were  helpless  or  blind  or 
so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son, will  be  presumed  lo  be  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance  if  a  patient  in  a 
public  or  private  nvirsing  home.  This  pre- 
sumptlou  also  applies  to  widows  in  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  to  receive  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  discussed  in  paragraph 
immediately   preceding. 

Veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  protumed  to  be  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  These  veterans  must  now 
be  determined  by  VA  to  have  a  lO-percent 
disability. 

The  special  allowance  paid  in  addition  to 
pension  otl-.erwl-e  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  hoiisebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
tiieir  disabilitieE  und  who  are  receiving  pen- 
si.jn  pavmenl  under  provisions  of  law  effec- 
tive on"  and  after  .luly  1.  1960  (Public  Lav 
8G-211.  as  amended)  is  increased  from  *35 
to  $40  a  month. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  (except  medicine),  wnen  medi- 
cally indicated,  to  veterans  receiving  pension 
based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cation to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  re- 
ceiving payments  of  pension  under  provlsion.s 
of  law  in  effect  on  or  before  June  30,   1960. 
Miscellaneous  pension  provisions 

A  widow  or  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  wlU 
be  permitted  to  exclude  amounts  paid  for  th* 
last  illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of  the  vet- 
eran, when  computing  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.  A  widow  will  be  permitted 
to  exclude  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last  Ill- 
ness which  she  paid  prior  to  his  death. 

Eligibility  for  pension  is  extended  to  vet- 
erans with  service  on  or  after  August  5.  1964, 
and  their  widows  and  children,  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  now  available  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes  marriage  requirements  for  a 
widow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  widow  be  married  to 
the  veteran  prior  to  certain  specified  dates 
applicable  to  each  war  period;  or  for  5  or 
more  years;  or  for  any  period  of  time  il  a 
child  was  born  of  the  marriage.  This  amend- 
ment changes  the  5-year  alternative  require- 
ment to  1  year,  and  clarifies  the  provision 
relative  to  a  child  born  to  the  parties  to  the 
marriage. 

ADOmONAL    BENEFITS    FOR    VETERANS    ENTERING 
SERVICE     DURING     THE     VIETNAM     CONFLICT 

Provides  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously granted  to  veterans  who  serve  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  August 
5,  1964,  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

(1)  Disability  compensation  rates  and  de- 
pendency allowances  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  payable  at  the  full  wartime 
rate  under  all  circumstances.  Present  law 
provides  for  payment  of  the  wartime  rate  only 
when  disability  is  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
"as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict"  or  "while 
engaged  in  extrahazardous  service  including 
such  service  under  conditions  simulating 
war,"  and  if  this  condition  is  not  met  the  rate 
Is  payable  at  80  percent  of  the  wartime  rate. 

(2)  Eligibility  extended  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children  on  the  same  basis  as  Is  presently 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  and  the  Korenn  conflict  and  their 
widows  and  children. 

(3)  Eligibility  for  payment  of  a  burial  al- 
lowance of  $250  to  survivors  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection of  psychoses  developing  with- 
in 2  years  following  discharge,  thus  providing 
service-connected  status  for  medical  and 
hospital  treatment. 
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5)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
au  tborlzlng  payments  to  State  home  for  care 
pn  ivlded  veterans  of  this  period  and  use  of 
co:  itract  private  beds  In  a  Commonwealth  or 
a  I  ossesslon  for  non-service-connected  condi- 
tio OS.  The  same  type  of  care  provided  under 
coi  Itract  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital, 
Ms  nlla.  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

]  "rovldes  for  the  following  additional  war- 
tir  >e  benefit  for  veterans  with  service  In  the 
Ar:  ned  Forces  after  January  31.  1955: 

Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600  toward 
pu  rcbaae  of  an  automobile  for  veterans  who, 
as  li  direct  result  of  the  performance  of  mlll- 
tai  y  duty,  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or 
bo  :h  feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  have 
Bu  rered  permanent  impairment  of  vision  in 
bo  ;h  eyea  as  defined  In  the  law. 

ICIi  ICELLANEOnS       FBOVISIONS        APPLICABLE       TO 

'  irxaAMs  or  world  war  i,  world  war  n. 

'  Ua     KOREAN'     CONFLICT,     OR     SERVICE     AFTER 
.  ANtTAKT  31,    1955 

:  'ermlts  payment  of  $47  per  month  statu- 
toi  y    award   for    wartime   service-connected 


Insftutional: 

Full  time 

Tkret-quartar  time. 

Hilf-Ume 

Cixiierabva ' , 


I  Full-time  institutional  training,  with  training  in  business  or  industrial  establishment  supplemental  thereto  or  farm  cooperative 
trai  ling. 


$9) 
an 
rlcil, 
6- 


ElsL 


la'  f 
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disabled  veterans  suffering  certain  anatomi- 
cal losses  for  each  such  anatomical  loss,  as 
specified  In  the  law. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
ication to  all  aid  and  attendance  pensioners 
and  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
receiving  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
their  service-connected  disability  but  who  are 
in  need  of  drugs  and  medicine  for  treatment 
of  a  non-service-connected  condition. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  a  flag  to  eligi- 
ble survivors  of  service  men  who  died  while 
in  the  service,  after  May  27,  1941,  but  his 
remains  were  lost  at  sea,  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  recovered. 

PROVISIONS     RELATED     TO     VETERANS'     AND     WAR 
ORPHANS'    EDtTCATION    PROGRAMS 

Increases  educational  allowance  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  benefits  under  provisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-358)  as  indicated  in 
the  table  printed  below.  Present  allowances 
are  encloseid  in  parentheses  and  proposed  new 
allowances  are  printed  in  roman. 


Type  ol  program 


No  dependents 


One  dependent 


Two  dependents 


Each  dependent 
above  two 


}I30  (tlOO) 
95  (  75) 
60  (  50} 
105  (    80} 


J15S  (J125) 
115  (  95) 
75  (  65) 
125  (  100) 


jns  (J150) 

135  (  115) 

85  (    75) 

145  (  120) 


{10.00 
7.00 
5.00 
7.00 


'  ['he  rate  for  persons  on  active  duty  or 
th  >se  pursuing  a  program  of  education  on 
lea  I  than  half-time  basis  is  computed  at  a 
ra  e  of  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fei  B  which  the  educational  institution  re- 
qu  Ires  of  nonveteran  students  enrolled  In  the 
same  program  or  $130  [SlOO]  per  month  for 
a  i  ull-tlme  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

■ermlt  full  educational  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  "educationally  disadvantaged"  veterans  so 
th  kt  they  may  complete  high  school  without 
loi  Ing  eligibility  for  college  training.  Time 
sp  nt  in  pursuit  of  a  high  school  course  are 
no  t  to  be  charged  against  the  veteran's  basic 
pe  'iod  of  entitlement. 

"rovldes  for  on-the-job,  farm  cooperative, 
an  i  flight  training  for  veterans  pursuing  an 
ed  icatlonal  program  as  a  result  of  eligibility 
ao  ruing  to  them  because  of  service  In  the 
Ar  ned  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  February 
1,  1955.  Flight  training  Is  provided  veterans 
wl  o  have  valid  private  pilot  licenses  or  equlv- 
al(  nt  in  flight  training  hours  and  who  meet 
mi  dical  requirements  for  a  commercial 
pi  Dt's  license.  Educational  allowance  com- 
pv  ted  at  90  percent  of  established  charges 
fo;  tuition  and  fees  for  nonveterans  enrolled 
In  the  same  flight  training  course,  with  $130 
pe  ■  month  to  equal  1  month  of  training 
ell  jlbUlty. 

>n-Job  trainees  will  receive  for  the  first  6 
mfntbs:  No  dependents,  $80;  one  dependent, 

;  two  or  more  dependents,  $100.  Payments 
reduced  in  each  succeeding  6-month  pe- 
up  to  and  Including  the  fourth  such 
I  aonth  period. 

•ermlts  payment  of  an  annual  fee  to  edu- 
ca  lonal  institutions,  based  on  peak  enroli- 
ng nt,  of  veterans  pursuing  a  course  under 
pr  )vlslona  of  Public  Law  89-358,  as  amended. 

Amends  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 

ance  Act  by  Increasing  the  period  of  time 

di^ng  which  training  may  be  taken.  Present 

permits  training  between  ages  18  and  23. 

bill  extends  the  23-year  limit  to  26. 

PROVISIONS   RELATED   TO    HOUSINO 

extends  over-all  delimiting  date  for  en- 
tit  lement  of  World  War  II  veterans  to  a  guar- 
an  teed  direct  loan  or  business  loan  from  July 
25   1965,  to  July  25,  1970. 

'  [lie  Administrator  may  Increase  maximum 
allawable  direct-housing  loan  from  $17,500 


to  $25,000  in  areas  where  he  finds  cost  levels 
so  require. 


Legislation  To  Eliminate  Javenile  Delin- 
qoency  Is  Imperatively  Urgent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelations,  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  testimony  of 
other  authorities,  concerning  the  ac- 
celerating crime  rate  in  this  country  Is 
most  alarming  and  the  particular  statis- 
tics showing  the  steady  growth  in  juve- 
nile delinquency  throughout  the  Nation 
is  nearly  frightening  to  the  average 
citizen. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  have.  I 
believe,  a  high  obligation  to  extend  every 
effort  and  resource  in  trying  to  decrease 
the  general  crime  rate  and  especi  Ily  re- 
duce the  most  disturbing  advance  in  ju- 
venile delinquency.  In  response  to  this 
obligation  and  in  fulfillment  of  this 
wholesome  objective,  the  esteemed  and 
industrious  chairman  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  have  approved  a  LIU 
designed  to  strengthen  the  operations 
of  the  Nation's  juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
ject programs  of  constructive  and  en- 
lightening help  to  potentially  delinquent 
youngsters. 

In  a  prudently  realistic  approach  and 
with  conviction  that  substantial  research 
in  delinquency  causes  Is  already  under- 
way, with  some  of  the  results  available, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 


more  money  and  concentration  should  be 
directed  toward  strengthening  existing 
rehabilitation  programs  and  improving 
the  operations  and  services  of  youth  de- 
tention centers.  With  additional  pru- 
dence, although  questioned  by  some,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  limited 
authorization,  to  1  year,  of  $25  million, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Con- 
gress will  review  the  results  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  continued  legislative  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  unfortu- 
nately faced  today  with  many  critical 
and  complex  problems,  solutions  to  which 
seem  to  remain  tragically  unclear.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  may 
be  certain;  the  youth  of  this  country  is 
our  greatest  asset  for  the  future.  This 
bill,  H.R.  12120.  represents  a  sound  step 
forward  in  meeting  our  obligation  to  help 
our  troubled  youth  to  become  tomorrow's 
stable,  responsible  citizens.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  this  House  will  soon  be 
granted  the  opportunity  to  consider  H.R. 
12120  and  I  further  earnestly  hope  It  will 
be  granted  resounding  approval  in  the 
national  interest. 


EDA's  Second  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  26 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  Federal  agency 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  ofiQcially  created  tinder  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 26  of  that  year. 

The  primary  function  assigned  to  EDA 
is  the  long-range  economic  development 
of  areas  of  substantial  unemployment, 
imderemployment.  and  low  family  in- 
comes. In  order  to  create  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  agency  seeks  to 
help  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  new  facilities  and  resources  in  such 
areas,  as  well  as  expansion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. It  does  so  by  providing  public 
works  grants  and  loans,  loans  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprises,  working 
capital  loan  guarantees,  technical  plan- 
ning, and  so  forth. 

Included  within  EDA's  scope  of  au- 
thority and  fimctions  Is  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  a  spe- 
cial program  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  economically  depressed  Appala- 
chian area  encompassing  parts  of  11 
States,  which  I  supported  when  it  came 
up  before  the  Congress. 

The  EDA  is  also  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  to  areas  which  may  face  im- 
employment  because  of  the  closing  down 
of  military  and  naval  installations,  of 
which  we  have  a  number  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut. I  might  add  that  this  latter 
provision  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
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which  prompted  me  to  support  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
when  it  came  up  for  consideration  in 
Congress. 

One  of  the  major  projects  on  which 
I  '.vorked  diligently  for  some  time  and 
V  hich  was  approved  by  the  EDA  was  a 
loan  of  $4,192,500  to  the  Knox  Glass 
Co.'s  new  glass  container  plant  in  Day- 
vl'le.  Conn.  The  total  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect was  $6,500,000,  but  it  was  the  EDA 
loan  wliich  made  possible  its  realization. 
The  plant  comprises  an  area  of  over  a 
half  million  square  feet  of  manufactur- 
ing and  warehouse  space.  It  should  be 
noted  that  as  a  result  of  this  project 
and  the  loan  which  made  it  possible, 
over  500  direct  jobs  had  been  created 
and  another  200  jobs  were  saved. 

Today  there  hangs  high  over  the  en- 
trance to  this  plant  a  sign  which  reads 
"Help  Wanted."  An  extensive  training 
program  was  undertaken  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  the  plant.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent acts  of  EDA  was  to  provide  the  last 
disbursement  under  its  loan  to  Knox 
Glass  for  the  completion  of  a  new  elec- 
tric furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
greenware.  This  will  now  enable  the 
Knox  plant  in  Dayville  to  manufacture 
flint — white — amber,  and  green  glass 
containers  for  a  more  diversified  market. 
It  also  means  additional  employment  for 
more  families  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

It  is  projects  such  as  these  which  help 
prevent  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships in  the  event  military  installations 
are  closed  down.  But  most  important,  it 
is  projects  of  this  sort  which  make  pos- 
sible economic  diversification  and  self- 
containment  so  that  a  given  area  or  re- 
gion is  not  subject  to  becoming  depend- 
ent on  governmental  or  defense-type 
work  which  are  not  often  a  factor  for 
economic  stability. 

In  its  short  span  of  2  years  of  exist- 
ence the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  chalked  up  some  very  fine 
achievements.  The  one  I  cited  above  in 
the  case  of  Knox  Glass  in  my  district  is 
only  one  such  instance.  There  are  many 
more  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding others  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  very 
capable  people  who  head  up  this  agency, 
who  guide  it.  and  who  have  worked  so 
hard  over  these  past  2  years.  They  work 
quietly,  without  much  fanfare,  but  they 
have  achieved  good  results.  They  deserve 
recognition  on  this  second  anniversary 
of  the  EDA  for  a  job  well  done. 


We  Must  Not  Turn  Our  Backs  on  the  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer of  dreadful  violence  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  American  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  the  time  when 


bottles  and  bricks  were  met  by  troops  and 
tanks  on  our  city  .streets. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  the  time  when 
entire  neighborhoods  were  put  to  flame 
and  held  under  siege  by  rooftop  snipers. 

It  will  be  remembered  for  the  hundreds 
of  people  killed  and  injured;  the  neigh- 
borhoods looted  and  destroyed;  and  for 
the  senseless  anarchy  which,  for  a  few 
frightening  days,  seemed  to  be  in  control. 

Such  a  summer  must  never  happen  in 
America  again.  Law  and  order  must — 
and  will — be  preserved.  Rioters  must  not 
be  let  off  lightly. 

But  while  this  summer  will  be  a  chill- 
ing memory  for  most  Americans,  it  re- 
mains a  grim  reality  for  many  others. 

The  chief  victims  of  these  riots  are 
those  who  live  in  the  riot- torn  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  madness  of  a  few,  they  are 
left  homeless  and  hungry,  in  despair  and 
with  an  uncertain  future. 

In  each  of  our  riot-torn  cities,  the 
pieces  are  being  put  back  together.  But 
what  was  burned  and  uprooted  in  min- 
utes will  not  be  so  easily  restored.  And 
the  greater  tragedy  growing  out  of  the 
summer  riots  are  the  thousands  of  inno- 
cent victims  who  watched  helplessly  as 
their  homes  and  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Americans  are  right  to  be  shocked  and 
angry  about  the  dreadful  events  of  this 
summer.  But  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  those  who  were  most  injured  by  the 
lawless  mobs.  Nor,  may  I  add,  can  we 
permit  the  riots  to  deter  us  from  our 
commitment  to  programs  that  will  aid 
the  urban  poor. 

There  are  some  in  Congress  and  else- 
where who  are  trying  to  use  the  ill  will 
generated  by  the  riots  as  a  wedge  to  de- 
stroy badly  needed  urban  programs  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson. 

But  if  the  lessons  of  this  summer 
taught  us  nothing  else,  we  should  have 
learned  that  such  hatred  and  bitterness 
can  only  lead  to  more  tragedy. 

Americans,  in  their  fairness,  know  that 
the  just  demands  of  Negro  Americans  for 
full  rights  and  full  opportunity  remain 
as  valid  as  they  ever  were. 

And  we  know,  also,  that  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  a  few  cannot  be  charged 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  who 
are  innocent. 

The  President  and  Congress  can — and 
do — provide  the  leadership  and  resources 
to  help  meet  the  problems  of  the  city. 
But  we  cannot  solve  them — only  the 
cities  themselves  can  do  that. 

As  President  Johnson  said  recently: 

These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most 
that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

And  as  the  President  noted,  there  are 
currently  23  programs  pending  before 
Congress  to  help  the  urban  poor. 

The  Congress  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
fresh  blueprints  to  rebuild  our  cities. 
This  plan  already  exists  in  the  form  of 
the  President's  proposals  now  awaiting 
action. 

All  told.  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress have  worked  together  to  enact  35 
major  proposals  to  aid  our  cities.  This 
is  a  promising  start — but  it  is  only  a 
start. 

We  cannot  halt  or  retreat  from  pro- 
grams still  in  their  infancy.  Nor  can  we 


refuse  to  act  on  many  of  the  Preside  nfs 
new  proposals  that  add  a  further  dimev.- 
sion  to  the  overall  help  being  received  in 
urban  America. 

We  need  the  model  cities  pi'ogram,  rent 
supplements,  the  rat  control  bill,  the  pov- 
eity  bill,  the  Teacher  Corps,  incroases 
in  social  security,  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  and 
urban  research. 

These  new  programs  are  not  perip!;- 
eral  to  the  problems  we  face — they  aim 
at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  social  ills 
that  cau.se  unrest  and  bitterness  in  city 
slums. 

But  these  protrrams  are  not  enouch 
Equally  important  is  the  determination 
by  every  city  ofBcial,  every  civic  and 
business  leader,  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
righting  old  wrongs  in  the  urban  .slums 
and  to  begin  working  year  round — not 
just  during  the  summer — to  bring  our 
poor  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

President  Johnson  warned  us  more 
than  2  years  ago: 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems  of 
housing  and  education.  They  involve  increas- 
ing employment  and  ending  poverty  . 
they  are.  in  large  measure,  the  problems  of 
American  society  itself.  They  call  for  a  gen- 
erosity of  vision,  a  breadth  of  approach,  a 
magnitude  of  effort  which  we  have  not  yet 
brought  to  bear  on  the  American  city. 

How  we — all  of  us — respond  to  the 
President's  words  may  well  determine  our 
future  growth  and  greatness  as  a  people. 
The  ghetto  is  there — winter  and  summer. 
It  has  been  there  for  many  generations. 
Its  people  have  been  oppressed  but 
patient. 

But  they  are  patient  no  longer.  We 
must  share  their  impatience  to  rid  our 
society  of  injustice  and  neglect,  of  blight 
and  misery,  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 

And  when  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished, I  believe  all  Americans  will 
breathe  more  deeply  the  fresh  air  of  a 
brighter  future. 


Results  of  Questionnaire  on  Major  Issues, 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  cir- 
culated over  150.000  questionnaires  to  the 
residents  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  inviting  them  to  express 
their  opinions  on  some  of  the  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day.  Nearly  15,000  of  these 
folks  took  the  opportunity  to  return  this 
questionnaire  for  my  consideration.  In 
addition,  many  of  these  people  wrote 
thoughtful  letters  which  further  ex- 
panded their  views  on  these  topics. 

I  am  now  submitting,  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire.  I  hope  that  this  in- 
formation will  be  helpful  and  informa- 
tive for  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  tabulation  follows: 
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8.  I 


hould  Congress  enact  IhePresklenf'jproposaHo  increase  taxes  to  help  oflset  the  budget  deficit? — 

0  you  iavor  a  withdrawal  of  U^.  troops  from  Vietnam? - 

0  you  think  the  poverty  program  has  been  effective  in  eliminating  the  cause  of  poverty?. ._     .- 

!  hould  Congress  approve  funds  for  development  of  a  multibillion-dollar  antimissile  defense  system? .- 

0  you  believe  that  spending  for  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced  as  a  means  of  holding  the  line  on  the  national  debt? 

3  you  favor  lowering  the  vote  age  for  Federal  elections  to  18? - 

0  you  favor  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President? -. - 

0  you  favor  tax  credits  for  businesses  which  would  tram  young  people  in  useful  occupations  as  proposed  by  my  Human  Investment  Actlegb- 


lo 


lo 


9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13 
14. 


I  0  you  believe  the  earning  limit  of  those  drawing  social  security  benefits  ehould  be  removed? .   . .   .. 

:  hould  the  United  States  be  obligated  militarily  in  any  conflict  in  the  Middle  East? 

lo  you  feel  we  should  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  nations  who  supply  aid  to  North  Vietnam?. 

lo  you  believe  Federal  tax  revenues  should  be  shared  with  the  States? 

'.  hould  Congress  permit  tax  credits  for  some  portion  of  college  tuition  costs? 

;  hould  the  Federal  Government  restrict  the  sale  of  Firearms? 
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Percent 


Yes 


Lalun?.. 


Food  Stamp  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

ij*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

ilr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  idd  my  voice  to  those  who  have  been 
ca]  ling  for  prompt  action  on  S.  953.  leg- 
Isli  tion  which  would  extend  the  food 
sta  tnp  program. 

'This  bill  passed  both  Houses  several 
we  ilns  ago  by  substantial  margins.  How- 
ev(  r,  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
ag  ee  on  a  satisfactory  resolution  on  the 
dil  'erences  between  the  two  versions. 
TTius,  it  now  is  far  past  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  this  major 
priigram  to  help  people  improve  their 
diits  cannot  move  forward  until  final 
ac  Ion  is  taken  by  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  imperative  that  we  move  quicldy  to 
en  ict  this  bill. 

S  I  understand  the  situation  correctly, 
th  !  major  disagreement  involves  the  pe- 
ric  d  of  time  over  which  the  program  will 
be  extended.  The  House  version  provides 
foi  a  1-year  extension,  the  Senate  version 
f of  3  years. 

wish  to  express  my  support  for  a 

'ear  bill.  As  I  have  followed  the  prog- 
re  5  of  this  program,  and  the  debate  on 
ths  legislation  I  have  been  impressed 
wi  ;h  the  prudent  and  careful  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  program  since  it  was 
sti  rted.  The  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
ted, in  its  April  12  report,  commended 
thj  care  with  which  the  program  has 
be  jn  organized  and  administered.  I  have 
h«  ard  many  reports  from  my  own  district 
pi  lising  the  program  and  the  manner  in 
w]  lich  it  is  administered  by  local,  State, 
ar  d  Federal  agencies.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  to  be  commended  for 
a  ob  well  done. 

[  do  not  understand,  therefore,  why  it 
sh  ould  be  considered  necessary  by  some 
to  Umit  this  program  to  1  additional 
ye  ar.  The  food  stamp  program  is  not  an 
experimental  program.  It  went  through 
a  )-year  period  of  testing  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gi  im  and  has  now  completed  a  3 -year  pe- 
rl Kl  imder  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  re- 
cently  about  himger  in  Mississippi  and 
ot  tier  States  and  about  the  need  for  ef- 
fe  ;tive  programs  to  combat  this  problem. 


Within  the  framework  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation the  food  stamp  program  has  re- 
cently been  modified  to  make  it  an  even 
more  effective  means  of  combating  hun- 
ger and  alleviating  hunger  wherever  it 
exists  throughout  our  country.  Thus,  we 
are  now  considering  a  program  for  which 
the  major  objective  is  helping  people  eat 
better,  and  yet.  by  delaying  action  on 
this  legislation,  we  are  preventing  its  ex- 
pansion to  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

In  addition,  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  a  program  of  this  type  requires 
the  cooperation  of  governmental  agen- 
cies at  all  levels.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  major  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level,  and  they  must  have  adequate  time 
to  provide  the  necessary  financing,  secure 
adequate  facilities,  and  train  personnel. 
By  forcing  the  States  to  operate  under 
the  uncertainty  of  a  year-to-year  appro- 
priation authorization,  we  endanger 
their  abiUty  to  do  the  job  expected  of 
them.  If  the  States  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued, they  can  proceed  with  careful  and 
orderly  plarming,  as  they  have  done  since 
1964. 

We  must  complete  action  on  this  bill 
without  further  delay.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  believe  a  second  3-year  author- 
ization is  needed.  However,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  a  2-year  extension  If 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  avoid  further 
delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  Is  of  the  essence.  I 
fervently  hope  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  floor  action  on  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  in  the 
very  near  futm-e. 


Exempted  Magaanes  Doubt  IRS  Has 
Right  To  Tax  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boy  Scouts 
from  aU  over  the  world  convened  this 
month  at  the  12th  World  Jamboree  of 
Scouts  in  Farragut  State  Park  in  Idaho. 
As  the  father  of  a  son  who  has  enjoyed 
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and  profited  greatly  from  the  Scouting 
movement,  I  certainly  pay  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  help  to 
turn  out  real  men  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens, as  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
agree. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  there 
are  those  who  would  put  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  Scouting  and  its  many  good 
deeds.  I  have  always  labored  under  the 
impression  that  doing  something  to 
hinder  Scouting  would  be  a  little  like 
being  against  God,  mother,  and  country. 
Evidently  I  have  been  somewhat  naive 
in  this  impression,  although  it  does  not 
lessen  my  desire  to  help  Scouting  one  bit. 
Nevertheless,  not  too  long  ago,  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  a  witness  appear- 
ing at  a  heariiig  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  some  startling  things  to  say 
regarding  the  Scouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  story  by 
United  Press  International  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  July  20,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  have 
eliminated  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  made  the  comments  about  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  I  did  this  because  I  do 
not  want  to  criticize  this  individual  as 
much  as  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
real  culprit — the  group  which  seeks  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
of  other  volimtary  organizations  in  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  article  follows: 
Exempted  Magazines  Dottbt  IRS  Has  Right 
To  Tax  Them 

Attorneys  for  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  other  tax-exempt  magazine  pub- 
lishers have  told  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice it  has  no  right  to  tax  their  profits  on 
advertising  revenue. 

"Let  the  Congress  act  on  this  matter." 
Washington  attorney  Arthur  B.  Hanson  said 
at  an  IRS  hearing  yesterday  on  a  proposed 
ruling  to  impose  levies  on  Income  from  uctiv- 
Itles  "unrelated"  to  purposes  for  which  or- 
ganizations were  granted  their  exemptions. 

But  a  private  magazine  publisher  .  .  .  in- 
sisted the  tax  agency  could  act  without  Con- 
gress rewriting  a  1950  law  on  the  unrelated 
income. 

.  .  .  who  puts  out  magazines  on  munici- 
pal, educational,  and  engineering  matters, 
pointed  specifically  to  "Boy's  Life,"  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  one 
periodical  that  should  lose  Its  exemption. 

"This  could  well  be  the  Boy  Scouts  'good 
deed"  of  the  year  for  1967,"  .  .  .  testified. 

He  quoted  from  a  "Boy's  Life"  report  that 
its  advertising  belpe  young  boys  "in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  brand  preference  and  the  ability 
to  buy  sensibly."  then  he  commented: 

"I  am  hopeful  that  .  .  .  the  leaders  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  voluntarily 
conclude  thnt  it  is  more  important  to  teach 
respect  for  the  taxpaying  process  than  to 
tf  ich  the  development  of  brand  preference." 

mnson's  challenge  of  IRS  jurisdiction  was 
s'lpported  by  Kenneth  H.  Liles,  an  attorney 
representing  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tioas.  Inc.,  which  publishes  Transport  Topics 
t.'.ch  vvfeek. 

Further  opposition,  in  the  second  of  three 
days  of  hearings,  came  from  spokesmen  for 
tlie  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
the  Journal  of  Bone  Joint  Surgery. 

As  many  of  you  in  this  body  know,  the 
IRS  held  hearings  on  proposed  regula- 
tions to  impose  taxes  on  so-called  unre- 
lated income  from  advertising  in  the 
publications  of  various  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations, including  Boys  Life,  the 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
As  I  have  said,  my  criticism  is  leveled 
not  at  the  man  who  made  these  state- 
ments, but  at  the  IRS  which  seeks  to 
establish  such  a  tax  without  congres- 
sional action. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  such  so- 
called  unrelated  income  should  be  taxed 
that  this  be  done  only  after  appropriate 
hearings  before  the  respected  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  after  this 
House,  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  has 
acted  on  new  legislation. 

Personally,  I  support  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  which  would  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  the  IRS  that  magazines  pub- 
lished by  tax-exempt  organizations  are 
tax  exempt.  If  it  takes  passage  of  such 
legislation  to  make  it  clear  to  the  IRS 
that  Congress  writes  tax  laws,  then  I  urge 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressmen Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Republican 
of  Virginia;  James  F.  Battin,  Republican 
of  Montana;  John  C.  Watts,  Democrat 
of  Kentucky;  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican of  Missouri;  and  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  who  have  in- 
troduced the  needed  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  hindering  of  the  work  of  such 
outstanding  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  Congressman 
from  Missouri,  Dr.  Durward  G.  Hall,  for 
his  earlier  remarks  exposing  the  efforts 
of  IRS  to  tax  the  Boy  Scouts  magazine 
and  other  such  publications. 


India's  Progress  With  Self-Help  Pro- 
grams— Rebattal  to  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Minority  Views  on  India  and 
United  States  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  committee  report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1967,  H.R.   12048.  a 


minority  of  the  foreign  affairs  committee 
was  highly  critical  of  the  policies  of 
India,  a  major  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  funds. 
I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  some  of  their  criticisms.  I 
believe  that  India  has  made  progiess  on  a 
number  of  fronts. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  food 
production. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment announced,  on  its  own  and  not  as  a 
result  of  "pressuring"  from  the  outside, 
that  increased  agriculture  production 
v.-ould  be  given  top  priority  in  its  develop- 
ment plans  and  that  a  whole  new  strategy 
would  be  pursued.  This  strategy  relies 
very  heavily  on  providing  modern  inputs 
like  fertilizer,  new  seeds,  and  water  plus 
the  assurance  of  attractive  prices  to  the 
food  producers  to  enable  them  to  use 
these  modem  inputs  at  a  profit.  The  rapid 
introduction  of  these  new  inputs  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  groimdwork 
that  has  been  laid  over  the  past  15  years 
through  demonstration,  extension  and 
information  programs  to  acquaint  the 
Indian  farmer  with  new  techniques. 

Even  though  only  2  years  have  passed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
revolution  in  India,  significant  progress 
has  been  accomplished.  Outlays  for  agri- 
culture and  community  development  ac- 
count for  about  18  percent  of  total  de- 
velopment outlays  in  1966-67,  compared 
with  14  percent  in  1965-66  and  an  average 
of  less  than  13  percent  in  the  first  4  years 
of  the  third  plan. 

Indian  fertilizer  consumption  has  also 
expanding  very  rapidly.  India's  import 
bill  for  fertilizer  has  increased  from  $65 
million  in  1965  to  an  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion this  year.  Domestic  production  of 
fertilizer  is  also  increasing  from  about 
375,000  tons  in  1964-65  to  a  target  of  al- 
most 600,000  tons  in  1966-67. 

There  are  other  new  programs  which 
have  been  started.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  a  target  of  sowing  15  million 
acres  with  new  high  yielding  varieties  of 
seed  during  the  current  crop  year  and 
32  million  by  the  end  of  1971. 

New  programs  have  been  started  to 
survey  the  water  resources  of  Northern 
India,  and  to  bring  about  more  effective 
utilization  of  available  water  in  support 
of  intensive  agriculture  rather  than  as 
drought  relief.  By  1971  acreage  under  ir- 
rigation is  expected  to  reach  111  million 
acres  or  about  one-third  of  all  of  India's 
cultivated  farmland.  New  credit  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated  to  extend 
credit  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  on  the  basis  of  fixed 

Recent  reports  on  the  Indian  crop 
year  which  ended  April  1967  give  evi- 
dence that  price  incentives,  fertilizers 
and  new  seeds  may  be  taking  hold.  The 
rice  production  in  South  Indian  States 
not  affected  by  the  sfecond  drought  ex- 
ceeded the  alltlme  high,  and  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  important  "bread  basket" 
states  of  Punjab  and  Uttar  Pradesh  also 
exceeded  the  previous  record  levels  of 
1964-65. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that, 
given  continuation  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, normal  monsoons  and  given  a 
continuation    of    assistance    programs 


from  the  United  States  and  others,  that 
India  can  become  self-sufBcient  in  food 
by  the  mid-1970's. 

A  second  criticism  contained  in  the 
minority  report  dealt  with  the  question 
of  rat  control  and  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  people  relating  to  cows. 

There  have  been  many  stories  on  loss 
of  grain  because  of  rats  and  cows.  The 
Indian  Government  is  well  aware  of  the 
rat  problem  and  sponsored  a  Rodent 
Symposium  in  December  1966.  Subse- 
quently, a  center  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  this  area  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Government.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  this  center,  methods 
and  pe.sticides  to  conti-ol  rats  and  insects 
have  been  developed  and  are  being  ex- 
tcnsi'.ely  used  in  India.  During  1967-68 
nearly  four  times  more  money  is  being 
budgeted  for  state  government  rat  con- 
trol programs. 

Many  of  the  cows  in  India  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  rural  economy  where 
their  primary  use  is  for  power  for  such 
farm  operations  as  irrigation,  threshing 
and  transportation.  They  are  also  a 
source  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  and  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  The  number  of  cows 
milked  each  year  averages  close  to  100 
million.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of 
old  and  unproductive  cattle.  An  orga- 
nized effort  is  being  made  to  herd  unpro- 
ductive cows  into  forests  or  other  segre- 
gated areas  where  they  can  be  wor- 
shiped without  so  costly  a  drain  on 
Indian  food  resources. 

A  third  criticism  in  the  minority  re- 
port dealt  with  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
population  growth  within  manageable 
proportions,  the  Indians  set  a  goal  of  re- 
ducing the  birth  rate  from  the  present 
41  per  thousand  per  annum  to  25,  within 
a  decade. 

Family  planning  is  a  state  subject 
under  the  constitution  and  therefore  the 
implementation  of  the  program  rests 
with  the  state  governments.  However,  in 
effect,  96  to  97  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  family  planning  program  is 
met  by  the  central  government.  For 
1966-67  over  $19  million  was  provided 
and  for  1967-68,  $41  milhon  has  been 
provided  in  the  budget  for  family  plan- 
ning. The  latter  figure  is  higher  than  the 
total  family  planning  expenditure  during 
the  entire  third  5-year  plan  period. 

Fourth,  is  the  question  of  India's  for- 
eign policy. 

Indian  foreign  policy  during  the  recent 
Middle  East  crisis  reflects  her  past  sup- 
port of  President  Nasser  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  Arab  world.  India's 
desire  to  maintain  a  position  of  influence 
in  the  Afro-Asian  camp  has  played  a  key 
role  in  her  support  of  Nasser.  Neverthe- 
less, not  all  Indians  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
democracy,  lively  debate  about  India's 
real  interest  in  the  Middle  East  took 
place  within  India.  Despite  the  strong 
support  given  the  United  Arab  Republic 
by  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  she  has  ex- 
plicitly dissociated  India's  position  from 
Arab  avowals  to  accomplish  Israel's  de- 
struction. India  has  supported  Israel's 
right  to  existence. 
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Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  Qiat  deserves  the  support  and  encouragment  States  of  America.  Congress  will  reflect 

dur  foreign  aid  prosram  In  India  Is  ac-  of  the  democracy  whose  traditions  and  the    overwhelming    sentiment    of    the 

<  ompllshlng  Its  alms.  India  Is  thfl  largest  wealth  put  it  in  the  most  favorable  posi-  American  people  in  continuing  our  aid 

1  ree  natltxi  In  tbe  devdofdng  world.  It  tlon    to    lend    assistance — the    United  to  India. 
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TlESDAY,  AlcU  ST  22,  1907 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  21, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chn plain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar.  Thou 
who  are  the  center  and  soul  of  every 
sphere,  yet  to  each  loving  heart  how 
near;  nearer  than  the  hands  and  feet 
that  serve  us,  nearer  than  the  problems 
that  front  us.  nearer  even  than  the  com- 
rades who  walk  beside  us. 

In  spile  of  our  frailty  and  fallibility, 
speak  to  us  and  through  us,  that  to  this 
tangled  world  Thy  kingdom  may  come 
and  Thy  will  be  done. 

Grant   us  Th.y   truth  to  make   us  free, 
And    kindling    hearths    that    bum    for 

Thee. 
Till  all  Thy  living  altars  claim 
One    Holy   Light,   one   Heavenly    flame. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  21.  1967.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGee  in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

Tiie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tlic  unfin- 
ished business. 

Tlie  Senate  r(  sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   THURMOND  obtained  the   floor. 


REQUEST     FOR     TRANSACTION     OF 
ROUTINE    MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unariimous  conserit  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  hope  that 
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our  acting  majority  leader  might  not 
make  that  request.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  to  speak  on  the  pending 
bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was  a 
routine  request.  If  there  Is  objection,  I 
ask  to  have  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  take  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Without  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  operating  under  a  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  by  which  de- 
bate on  each  amendment  is  limited  to  1 
hour,  equally  divided.  The  time  for  de- 
bate on  the  bill  is  6  hours. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  not  have  a  full  announcem.ent  made, 
so  that  everyone  who  is  in  the  Chamber 
may  hear  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  unanimous-corisent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  Au- 
gust 22,  19G7,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion ol  the  bill  H.R.  10738,  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
196o,  and  for  other  ptirposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion    and    the    Senator    from    Mississippi 

I  Mr.  STENNIS  I . 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  4  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
matonty  and  minority  leaders  and  2  hours 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  :  Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or 
eitlier  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OIT^'lCi^R.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  agreement,  the  majority  leader  con- 
trols the  time.  Will  the  acting  majority 
leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  yield 
in  a  moment.  First,  I  should  like  to  make 
some  routine  requests,  if  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  is  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  last  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  meet. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  request  has  been 
made  of  the  minority  leader  to  object  to 
the  meeting  of  that  committee,  and 
therefore  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  view 
of  the  objection,  the  agreement  only 
affects  the  committees  mentioned  pre- 
viously, not  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  yield,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  pending 
bill  was  entered  into  yesterday  after- 
noon, after  consultation,  it  was  believed, 
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with  all  Senators  who  might  jffer 
amendments,  including  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  special  argument.  Special 
consideration  was  given  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  The  Senator  from 
South  Caiolina  had  entered  a  request 
for  20  minutes.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Loiiisiana  can  now  yield  20  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  minority  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Excuse  me.  I  was  not 
overlooking  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  minority  already 
has  yielded. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  just  wanted  the  time 
to  be  yielded  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  sides  may  join 
In  yielding  10  minutes  each,  to  make  20 
minatej  available  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me 
for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    CASE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  desires  to  speak  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  address  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  allotted  from  the  minority's  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  10738,  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defens*  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  the  Chair  actively 
maintain  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  that  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young).  Both  have  charac- 
teristically given  unstintingly  of  their 
time  and  talents  in  coruiection  with  this 
bill,  in  an  effort  to  provide  all  that  is 
needed  for  our  national  security  within 
the  limits  of  our  economy. 


The  bill  is  $1 .4  billion  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  this  year,  and  is  5138,780.- 
000  be'.ow  the  amount  pro\'ided  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  are  significant  reductioi..s 
and  attest  to  the  ability  of  the  commit- 
tee to  try  to  provide  for  our  national  se- 
curity and  yet  remain  cognizant  of  the 
financial  burdon  up'^m  our  country. 

I  want  to  mention  particularly  several 
items  contained  in  thi.s  bill. 

The  first  is  the  provision  relating  to 
the  production  and  deployment  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  There  is  ap- 
proximately $730  million  provided  in  this 
bill  for  the  ABM  system.  Of  this  total, 
approximately  $309  million  is  earmarked 
for  production  and  initial  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system.  The  remainder  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  provide  further  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion. To  the  funds  which  could  be  used 
for  Initial  development,  there  can  be 
added  $153.5  million  which  was  provided 
in  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  and  which  is  so  far  unexpended.  In 
addition  to  these  two  figures  there  is  ap- 
proximately $88  million  to  be  included  in 
the  military  construction,  authorization, 
and  appropriation  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  initial  deployment  facilities. 
There  will  be  an  excess  of  $540  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968  to  provide  for  initial 
deployment,  in  addition  to  the  funds  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation. 

Clearly  then,  Congress  in  its  collective 
voice  has  spoken  In  favor  of  initial  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system.  This  is 
within  Congress  constitutional  author- 
ity, and  as  the  committee  report  clearly 
states : 

The  Congress  has  met  Its  Constitutional 
responsibilities  In  this  matter,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  further  delaying  this  system 
clearly  rests  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  ...  it  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  deployment  of  the  Nike 
X  antiballistic  missile  system  should  be  Initi- 
ated Immediately,  and  the  committee  urges 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
take  action  accordingly. 

Recent  developments  In  the  world  fiu-- 
ther  point  out  the  urgency  of  immediate 
action.  First,  there  is  the  swift  devel- 
opment of  an  ICBM  and  a  thermonu- 
clear capability  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  This  development  was 
clearly  pointed  out  In  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  re- 
leased on  the  3d  day  of  this  month.  I 
quote  from  pertinent  provisions  of  that 
report: 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapon  development.  With  continued  testing 
we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop  a  ther- 
monuclear warhead  In  the  ICBM  weight  class 
with  a  yield  In  the  megaton  range  by  about 
1970.  We  believe  that  the  Chinese  can  have 
an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deployment  In  the 
early  1970's.  On  the  basts  of  our  present 
knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  Chinese  prob- 
ably will  achieve  an  operational  ICBM  ca- 
pability before  1972.  Conceivably.  It  could  be 
ready  as  early  as  1970-1971. 

In  summary,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  noted  that: 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
States  Is  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  magni- 
tude attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by 
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the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970's.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  antl-balUstlc-mlssile 
system  which  could  repel  such  .1  suicidal  (for 
the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

While  we  must  acknowledge  the  threat 
of  Red  China,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  con- 
tinuing and  increased  threat  from  the 
SovFt  Union.  There  was  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  study  entitled  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Military  Balance — U.S.A. 
versus  U.S.S.R."  This  study  v.  a.s  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  military  and  weapons  ex- 
perts headed  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schriever.  USAF,  retired. 

While  all  of  the  material  included  in 
this  report  came  from  unclassified 
sources,  its  compilation  in  one  document 
presents  a  frightening  picture  of  declin- 
ing superiority  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  the  basic  argtiments  used  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  and  others 
who  oppose  the  deployment  of  a  missile 
defense  system  is  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  would  provide  little  real  security  for 
the  United  Stages.  Their  answer  is  to 
upgrade  and  increase  our  offensive  capa- 
bilities to  the  point  that  our  second  strike 
force  would  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
initiating  any  strike  against  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  study  clearly 
shows  that  even  our  offensive  superiority 
in  terms  of  deliverable  megatonnage  has 
eroded  significantly  In  recent  years. 
While  It  is  true  that  we  still  have  more 
ICBM's  in  number,  technological  ad- 
vances have  drastically  changed  the 
method  of  calculating  comparative 
strengths. 

One  knowledgeable  writer.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard J.  Whalen.  WTiting  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine on  June  1  of  this  year,  in  an  article 
entitled  "The  Shifting  Equation  of  Nu- 
clear Defense,"  refers  to  this  as  the 
•'  new  math'  of  MIRV."  Mr.  Whalen's 
observations  on  this  point  are  particu- 
larly appropriate,  and  I  want  to  read  this 
portion  of  his  article: 

The  U.S.  itself  has  discovered  how  to  use 
a  single  ICBM  launcher  to  carry  several  in- 
dividually propelled  warheads,  which  can  be 
g\Uded  accurately  to  different  targets  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart.  The  multiple  individu- 
ally guided  re-entry  vehicle,  known  as  MIRV, 
could  revolutionize  nuclear  strategy  If  the 
Soviet  capability  should  match  our  own. 

The  strong  side  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
philosophy  of  deterrence  Is  apparent  in  the 
improvement  of  U.S.  striking  power.  The 
entire  front  end  of  new  missiles  is  being  re- 
designed. The  land-based  Minuteman  III, 
scheduled  to  replace  the  Minuteman  I,  and 
the  submarine-launched  Poseidon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Polaris  A-3,  will  be  equipped 
with  MIRV,  decoys,  and  penetration  aids. 
When  they  are  in  place  within  the  next  three 
years,  McNamara  declares  that  these  formi- 
dable missiles  will  surely  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  Soviet  anti-missile  defenses,  cur- 
rently being  deployed.  And  so  they  doubt- 
less will — if  they  are  ever  fired  In  anger. 

By  preparing  to  meet  a  changing  offensive 
threat  and  defensive  capability  with  an  im- 
proved offense  only,  however,  McNamara  dis- 
plays the  weak  side  of  his  strategic  philos- 
ophy. The  development  of  MIRV  in  missiles 
means  that  a  new  way  of  calculating  striking 
power  is  needed,  and  therefore  a  new  way 
of  appraising  the  UJS.  deterrent.  The  long- 
vaunted  U.S.  lead  In  ICBM  boosters,  current- 
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ly  estimated  at  three  to  one,  no  longer  pro- 
vides the  reassurance  it  once  did,  and  Penta- 
gon oflBcials  now  quietly  downgrade  such 
rough  nvunerlcal  comparisons.  As  McNamara 
himself  said  in  his  Posture  Statement,  "It  Is 
not  the  number  of  missiles  which  Is  Im- 
portant, but  rather  the  character  of  the  pay- 
loads  they  carry;  the  missile  is  simply  the 
delivery  vehicle." 

He  did  not  add  that,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional payload  weight  resulting  from  multi- 
ple warheads  and  penetration  aids,  the 
thrust  of  the  delivery  vehicle  also  becomes  a 
critical  factor — and  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  at 
the  present,  a  sharply  limiting  factor.  Ex- 
cept for  the  relative  handful  of  Titan  II's, 
which  axe  scheduled  to  be  phased  out,  the 
lift  capacity  of  U.S.  missiles  averages  about 
one  megaton  for  each  booster.  Soviet 
boosters,  in  contrast,  can  carry  an  average 
warhead  load  of  more  than  seven  megatons. 
If  these  missiles  are,  in  addition,  capable 
of  being  fitted  with  multiple  warheads,  the 
U.S.  booster  advantage  of  three  to  one  over 
the  Russians  could  quickly  become  a  fiction. 
The  new  SS-9  could  be  fitted,  at  least  In 
theory,  with  ten  or  more  Individually  guided 
warheads.  In  one  fashion  or  another,  MIRV 
introduces  a  new  kind  of  missile  math — a 
relatively  inexpensive  means  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
swiftly  to  achieve  parity  or  better  with  the 
U.S.  In  terms  of  deliverable  megatonnage. 
They  are  known  to  have  tested  the  compo- 
nents of  a  multiple-warhead  system.  There- 
fore, U.S.  watchers  on  the  outside,  peering 
through  the  cracks  in  a  closed  society,  are 
anxlovisly  anticipating  an  operational  capa- 
bility because  of  the  short  lead  time  involved. 
As  little  as  eighteen  months  could  separate 
our  discovery  of  a  MIRV  development  pro- 
gram and  the  operational  deployment  of  So- 
viet missiles  carrjrlng  multiple  warheads. 
Those  who  would  know  whether  such  a  de- 
velopment program  has  been  detected  are 
quite  properly  silent. 

Mr.  President,  many  factors  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  overall  strategic 
balance  of  power  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  It  would  suffice  to  say  that  the 
overwhelming  superiority  once  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  is  being  steadily 
and  hastily  eroded.  The  Immediate  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  would  be  a 
stabilizing  factor,  rather  than  a  de- 
stabilizing one  as  has  been  alleged.  It  Is 
essential  to  our  national  security  that 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  fol- 
low the  lead  displayed  by  Congress,  and 
make  a  final  decision  to  proceed  forth- 
with with  production  and  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system. 

The  second  Item  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
the  committee's  action  with  regard  to 
the  procurement  item  for  the  F-lllB 
aircraft.  The  committee  has  in  my  judg- 
ment taken  a  very  wise  step  in  reducing 
the  budget  request  for  the  procurement 
of  the  Navy  version  of  the  F-111.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  strongly  endorsing 
the  language  In  the  report  that — 

The  Congress  should  review  the  F-lllB 
program  thoroughly  before  authorizing 
series  production  of  the  aircraft.  In  recom- 
mending $115  million  for  this  program.  It  Is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  6  P-lllB  aircraft  to  con- 
tinue the  Navy's  research  and  development 
program. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony,  in 
closed  session,  concerning  the  per- 
formance capabilities  of  the  F-lllB 
which  raises  serious  questions  about  its 
adaptability  for  aircraft  carrier  opera- 
tions. I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
congratulate    the    distlngtilshed    senior 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan],  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt], 
for  the  detailed  study  and  analysis  they 
have  made  of  this  item. 

The  third  item  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  is  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard.  The  committee  has  recommended 
the  full  budt-'et  estimate  in  funds  for 
Reserve  personnel  in  the  Army.  More 
importantly,  the  committee  approved  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  reads  as 
follows : 

T\\e  Army  Reserve  will  be  programmed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  sixty  thousand  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  provision  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  well- 
manned  Army  Reserve.  The  provision 
that  requires  an  average  strength  of 
260,000  was  adopted  in  preference  to  a 
suggested  end  strength  of  260,000. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  bill  is  the 
largest  single  appropriation  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  there  are  deficien- 
cies which  I  feel  must  be  pointed  out. 
The  funds  provided  in  this  bill  call  for 
very  few  innovative  features  in  terms  of 
strategic  weaponry.  The  pattern  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  appro- 
priation request  has  shown  a  consistent 
decline  since  Robert  S.  McNamara  took 
over  as  head  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. Under  his  guidance,  our  strategic 
weapon  advances  have  slowed  to  a  virtual 
halt,  falling  prey  to  the  much  heralded 
"cost-effectiveness"  principle.  The  reason 
for  this  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
rend  was  definitely  established  prior  to 
our  large-scale  commitment  in  Vietnam 
in  terms  of  manpower,  equipment,  and 
financial  resources. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  "cost- 
effectiveness"  doctrine,  our  strategic 
power  has  been  effectively  downgraded 
so  that  it  now  approaches  the  peril  point 
and  threatens  to  make  the  United  States 
a  second-class  power.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  development  of  new  and 
better  missiles  and  further  advance- 
ments In  the  field  of  antimissile  war- 
fare. Follow-on  systems  for  our  stra- 
tegic aircraft,  that  are  now  becoming 
outmoded  and  dangerously  obsolete,  are 
woefully  lacking.  The  threat  of  rapidly 
growing  Soviet  submarine  capability 
points  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  ex- 
panded effort  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  charged  to  each 
side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  are  items 
which  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  meaning- 
ful cost- effectiveness  study.  They  are 
Items  which  we  hope  never  to  be  required 
to   use.   They   are,   nevertheless.   Items 


which  we  must  have  in  order  to  insure 
the  survival  of  our  Nation.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  with  Mr.  McNamara  to  be 
creative  and  to  place  our  national  de- 
fense as  its  first  priority.  Failure  in  this 
regard  will  make  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  for  other  items  of  no 
avail. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  bill  and 
ur2:e  the  Senate  to  approve  it.  I  fuither 
express  the  hope  that  the  Secictary  of 
Defense  and  the  Pre.sident  will  ."^ee  and 
understand  the  urgent  necessity  for  pro- 
ceeding foithwith  to  provide  the  ncce.>- 
saiy  offerusive  and  defensive  weapons  and 
the  equipment  needed  to  as-sure  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  in  handling  this 
appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  if  I  may 
use  one-half  minute  of  the  Senator's 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  very  much  for  his  remarks. 
More  than  that,  though,  I  thank  him  for 
his  deep  attention  to  the  bill  and  the  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  to  It.  He  al- 
ways makes  a  fine  contribution  and  I  am 
glad  he  made  his  speech. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET  UNTIL  12:30 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
until  12:30  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10566)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  able  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
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and  Civil  Service  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  SAC  AND  FOX 
INDIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
H.R.  10566. 

The  PRESIDING  Officer  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  10566,  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  wliich 
was  read  twice  by  its  title.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

■nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
companion  Senate  bill,  S.  1750.  on  the 
calendar,  be  postponed  Indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  FAILURES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  suspicion 
grows  that  the  Johnson  administration 
is  determined  to  compound  rather  than 
correct  its  failures  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President's  decision  to  send  at 
least  45,000  more  American  troops  to 
Vietnam — with  no  justification  whatso- 
ever offered  to  the  CongTess  or  the  pub- 
lic— flies  in  the  face  of  evidence  that  tills 
has  already  become  too  much  of  an 
American  war. 

And  now,  by  widening  the  list  of  bomb- 
ing targets  in  North  Vietnam  in  apparent 
disregard  of  concerns  expressed  by  many 
Americans,  the  President  is  feeding  the 
unfortunate  illusion  that  victory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  north  rather  than  in  the 
south. 

The  missing  ingredient  in  Vietnam  is 
not  manpower  or  airpower,  but  will- 
power— the  will  of  the  present  rulers  of 
South  Vietnam  to  mobilize  and  focus  all 
their  resources  on  the  task  of  nation- 
building. 

The  failure  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration in  South  Vietnam  is  not  in  any 
inadequacy  in  n.S.  military  or  material 
assistance.  The  Johnson  administration's 
failure  in  South  Vietnam  is  its  failure 
to  bring  about  those  social  and  political 
changes  in  South  Vietnam  and  those 
reforms  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  military  establisliment 
without  wlilch  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
is  impossible. 

Much  is  now  being  made  of  the  forth- 
coming elections  in  South  Vietnam — 
much  too  much,  I  fear.  Having  been 
oversold  by  the  administration  as  a 
replica  of  the  American  political  process, 
the  elections  have  taken  on  the  appear- 


ance of  travesty  in  Western  eyes  with 
each  day's  news  of  the  campaigning. 

This  is  liighly  unfortunate,  for  the 
relevant  questions  as  to  the  Vietnamese 
elections  are  not  whether  they  meet 
some  ideal  standard  of  the  democratic 
process  wliich  we  in  the  West  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  attained.  The  relevant 
questions  are  whether  the  elections  will 
be  a  significant  step  toward  nationhood 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Will  they  help  to  give  those  elected 
the  determination  and  the  courage  to 
break  with  a  tradition  of  corruption  in 
public  and  private  life,  to  remove  in- 
competents from  positions  of  leader- 
sliip,  and  make  ability  and  courage  the 
prevailing  standards  for  appointment 
and  promotion  in  both  the  Government 
and  the  military  establishment? 

Will  the  elections  be  a  step  toward  giv- 
ing the  people  real  confidence  in  the 
Government's  concern  for  their  safety 
and  welfare,  ajid  thus  help  to  establish  it 
as  an  Institution  to  wliich  they  can  give 
their  loyalty  and  support? 

These  are  the  changes  that  must  come 
if  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  ever  to  be 
won.  And  only  the  Vietnamese  can  do 
this  job.  Americans  in  any  number  sim- 
ply cannot  do  it  for  them. 

There  are  now  almost  as  many  Ameri- 
can troops  as  South  Vietnamese  directly 
engaged  In  the  war,  in  and  around  Viet- 
nam. With  some  notable  exceptions,  how- 
ever, the  600,000  men  In  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  proved  largely  Inef- 
fective, whether  in  large-unit  operations 
or  the  vital  task  of  providing  security  for 
the  hamlets  and  villages  in  wiiich  most 
of  the  people  live. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many:  Im- 
proper training,  Indifferent  leadership, 
low  pay,  favoritism,  and  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  All  contrib- 
ute to  the  weakness  of  motivation  that 
remains  the  pervasive  and  debilitating 
characteristic  of  the  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary establishment  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  claimed  that  we  are  making  stren- 
uous efforts  to  persuade  and  assist  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  cor- 
rect these  conditions.  Clearly,  however, 
we  are  not  doing  enough,  or  else  the 
President  would  not  again  be  asserting 
the  need  for  more  American  troops. 

Have  we  reached  the  effective  limit  to 
tlie  amount  of  influence  we  can  exert  in 
behalf  of  basic  and  rapid  reform  in  South 
Vietnam?  There  are  those  who  say  we 
have,  because  American  prestige  is  so 
deeply  involved  that  we  cannot  withdraw 
and  the  South  Vietnamese,  knowing  this, 
feel  free  to  ignore  our  requirements. 

We  must  not,  and  I  am  convmced  the 
American  people  will  not,  accept  such  a 
position  as  that.  Yet  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  send  more  troops  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile with  any  conclusion  other  than 
that  the  administration  has  allowed  it- 
self tD  be  trapped  in  this  intolerable 
dilemma  The  American  people  will  not 
be  patient  much  longer  without  some 
tangible  evidence  that  the  promises 
made  at  Honolulu,  at  Guam,  and  at  Ma- 
nila were  not  mere  window  dressing. 

The  growing  unrest  about  Vietnam  re- 
flects more  than  a  deep  concern  over 
mounting  American  casualties,  now  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 


And  it  reflects  more  than  a  gnawing  fear 
that  the  conflict  may  be  drifting  ir- 
resistibly toward  a  wider  war. 

The  unrest  about  Vietnam  reflects 
above  all  a  growing  anxiety  and  deep- 
ening resentment  at  the  administra- 
tion's continuing  claims  of  progress  when 
the  American  people  are  increasingly 
persuaded  that  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  real  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam  there  has  been  no  progress. 

It  is  time  that  the  President  gave  us 
some  credible  assurance  tliat  our  objec- 
tives in  South  Vietnam  are  possible  of 
attainment  and  some  credible  evidence 
of  actual  movement  toward  that  goal. 
Unless  the  President  does  tills,  we  shall 
be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  task  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  his 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  fine  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate on  policy  in  his  speech. 

He  raised  one  question  in  his  speech, 
as  to  whether  we  have  exhausted  our 
efforts  for  rapid  reform  among  the 
people  there.  I  do  not  think  we  have,  but 
I  believe  we  have  to  strike  out  the  word 
"rapid,"  because  that  is  one  of  the 
troubles  there.  It  takes  time  to  bring 
about  new  political  Institutions,  new  po- 
litical thought,  and  new  political  prac- 
tices. I  am  afraid  that  we  do  not  realize 
that  fact.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
troubles  there.  That  Is  why  we  have  to 
send  more  military  men — the  Senator 
raised  that  point;  this  is  my  opinion — 
because  we  cannot  make  the  transition 
for  them  to  carry  on  the  war  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
and  the  generous  statement  about  my 
own  effort  In  this  matter  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  When  I  said  "rapid,"  I 
meant,  of  course,  recognizing  that  every- 
thing is  relative,  and  that  some  matters 
have  been  going  more  rapidly  than 
others.  But  we  have  been  waiting  for  some 
years  now.  Manila  and  Guam  happened 
some  time  ago.  We  have  been  hearing 
promises  of  reform.  There  have  been 
statements  that  progress  has  been  made. 
Yet  when  we  examine  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  ground  we  find  no  evidence 
of  that,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  problem  has  been 
accepted  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  In- 
stead, I  have  seen  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment reports — and  this  is  not  stated  in 
any  spirit  except  that  of  sorrow,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  understands — that 
progress  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
real  question  of  getting  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  the  job. 

I  said,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  when 
the  President  announced  his  decision  to 
send  at  least  45,000  more  troops,  he  did 
it  without  coming  to  the  Congress,  with- 
out any  statement  of  justification,  with- 
out any  statement  of  what  the  troops  are 
to  perform,  without  any  recognition  that 
he  understands — although  I  think  he 
must  understand — that  only  the  South 


Vietnamese  can  do  this  job.  And  just 
how  additional  American  troops  will  help 
to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  take  on  the  job 
is  more  than  I  can  understand,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  already  almost  match 
the  number  of  troops  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  on  the  ground. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  that  matter  is 
what  I  regard  as  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Other  Senators  have  taken  different 
views.  Other  Senators  regard  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north  as  perhaps  crucially  im- 
portant. My  own  view  has  been  stated  a 
number  of  times.  I  think  we  should 
bomb  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  it  has  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  into 
the  south.  What  I  have  had  a  concern 
about  is  the  lack  of  response  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  questions  raised  by 
highly  responsible  Senators  and  others 
about  the  necessity  for  the  bombing. 

I  am  imhappy  because  we  can  get  no 
response  from  the  administration — and 
by  the  administration  I  mean  the  Presi- 
dent— to  the  many  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
American  forces.  In  the  face  of  the  lack 
of  response  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  the  Job  which  they  need  to  be 
doing.  This  raises  the  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  present  admin- 
istration has  not  fallen,  as  I  suggested 
In  my  statement,  Into  the  trap  or  the 
dilemma  that  we  are  afraid  to  press  the 
South  Vietnamese  harder,  and  yet  with- 
out pressing  them  harder,  the  job  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  respond? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  the  Senator's  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  still  has  some  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  just  this  com- 
ment, Mr.  President:  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  that  we  are  having 
to  send  in  more  troops — and  we  are  send- 
ing many  of  the  cream  of  our  crop — is 
a  recognition  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  with  all  deference  to  them,  can- 
not get  the  job  done.  That  has  been  the 
gradual  trend  of  the  last  2  years.  Not 
by  choice,  but  by  necessity,  we  are  driven 
to  reach  that  conclusion,  and  to  take 
appropriate  steps. 

Another  point,  on  this  issue  of  rapid 
reform:  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are 
using  our  Marines,  on  a  large  scsile,  in 
the  pacification  program.  Ordinarily, 
Marines  are  not  trained  for  that  purpose; 
they  are  trained  more  for  fighting.  But 
I  think  it  is  an  illustration  of  how  far  we 
are  going  on  that  score;  and  I  am  about 
convinced  that  due  to  the  differences  in 
outlook,  religion,  culture,  background, 
and  history,  those  people  are  not  going 
to  learn  very  much  about  self-govern- 
ment from  Americans,  but  will  have  to 
learn  It  from  Asians.  I  think  that  Is  the 
reason  we  are  making  such  slow  head- 
way In  the  paclficatioin  program  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  governments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 


comment,  and  I  thoroughly  agree — as 
has  been  my  thesis — that  this  is  a  job 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  to  do  for 
themselves. 

The  primary  point  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  got  to  so 
establish  itself  among  its  own  people 
that  the  people  will  have  respect  for  it, 
regard  for  it.  and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to- 
ward it;  and  that  nobody  from  outside 
can  instill.  This  is  where  the  American 
administration  has  failed.  We  have  done 
a  great  job  in  our  own  fighting;  our  mili- 
tary forces,  as  always,  have  acted  su- 
perbly. We  have  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  South  Vietnam.  What  we  have 
failed  to  do  is  get  them  into  a  position 
where  they  can  take  on  the  job  only  they 
can  do.  That,  I  repeat,  is  my  thesis,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  5  minutes  on  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  care  to  the  very 
thoughtful  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  expressing  his  rightful 
concern  about  the  role  of  South  Vietnam 
and  all  that  Is  taking  place  in  that  trou- 
bled quarter  of  the  world. 

What  I  should  like  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, is  that  his  concerns,  which  I  share, 
are  really  properly  secondary  questions; 
that  the  consideration  he  seems  to  omit 
is  why  we  are  really  there. 

We  are  not  there,  fundajnentally,  to 
change  the  Vietnamese  overnight;  and 
certainly  the  Senator  and  I  would  agree 
that  we  are  not  striving  to  make  little 
Americans  out  of  them,  or  even  to  Insist, 
above  all  other  things,  that  they  carry 
their  fair  share  of  the  load. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
concern  is  what  happens  to  Southeast 
Asia;  that  the  big  question  is  really  not 
what  happens  to  Vietnam  at  all,  but 
what  happens  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  think  the  record  is  already  fairly  clear 
that  If  Vietnam  had  gone  down  the 
drain  2  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  period  of 
time  imtil  the  surrounding  areas  would 
have  begun  to  be  eroded.  In  fact,  at- 
tempts to  erode  them  were  even  then 
imderway.  I  speak  of  Laos,  of  Cambodia, 
of  Thailand,  and  of  Burma  in  particular. 

So  when  we  try  to  assess  the  Presi- 
dent's request  at  this  moment,  when  we 
try  to  evaluate  the  status  of  affairs  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  think  the  first  question 
we  should  be  asking  is:  What  has  hap- 
pened in  Southeast  Asia  In  these  last  sev- 
eral months  or  2  years?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  we  would  put  our  finger  on 
the  real  yardstick  for  our  assessment. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  President,  Is 
this:  The  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  sur- 
roimding  Vietnam  now  are  saying  very 
candidly  and  straightforwardly  that,  in- 
deed, the  Americans  have  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

As  Mr.  Lee  Yew,  the  Premier  of  Singa- 


pore,  bluntly   stated,   referring   to   the 
United  States: 

Without  you  we  would  not  have  a  chance. 

As  the  President  of  the  Philippines  has 
put  it: 

You  Americans  have  m.ide  the  difference, 
for  what  you  have  done  has  won  us  another 
chance,  so  that  someday  we  In  Asia  can 
take  over  this  burden  ourselves. 

As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand 
has  put  it: 

If  we  succeed  In  holding  this  line  In  Viet- 
nam, there  will  be  no  second  or  third  Viet- 
nam. 

Even  in  Burma,  where  the  challenge 
has  likewise  been  thrust,  there  has  been 
a  very  decided  shift  in  the  climate  of 
opinion  pervading  that  once  hostile  land. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  all  fairness, 
Mr.  President,  that  our  first  measure 
must  be  to  gage  what  has  happened  in 
that  critically  significant,  strategically 
important,  major  part  of  the  globe. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  gloom, 
the  desp>air,  and  the  despondency  that 
once  dominated  that  part  of  the  world 
have  largely  shifted  if  not  to  optimism, 
at  least  to  the  very  firm  conviction  that 
they  are  winning  a  chance. 

The  Senator  and  I  know  it  is  going  to 
be  a  long  while  before  those  areas  of  the 
globe,  which  have  had  so  little  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  any  rules  of  self-gov- 
ernment or  experiences  in  local  responsi- 
bility, will  measure  up  to  the  standards 
that  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted 
in  our  own  land.  But  it  is  time  that  it  be- 
came a  factor.  I  say  that  if  we  vacillate 
now  in  Vietnam,  if  we  waver  now  In  Viet- 
nam, if  we  begin  to  worry  about  what  Mr. 
Ky,  if  we  begin  to  worry  about  what  Mr. 
Thieu,  if  we  begin  to  worry  about  what 
the  men  in  Hanoi  are  going  to  do,  we  will 
lose  sight  of  the  central  question,  of  the 
main  issue,  which  Is  the  imperative  re- 
quirement that  someone  successfully  hold 
the  line  £igainst  erosions  of  the  chance 
for  a  less  violent  procedure  and  a  more 
orderly  change  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  that  measure,  we  have  a  considerable 
bit  that  we  can  point  to  with  real  hope, 
for  here  is  where  the  change  has  occurred 
in  the  last  few  months.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us  not  to  lose  sight  of  that  change. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
a  few  minutes  in  which  to  reply? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr,  CASE.  I  share  many  of  the 
thoughts  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  expressed.  He  knows  that  I 
have  never  been  one  who  has  been  so 
clear  as  some  of  our  friends  that  this 
whole  endeavor  was  a  mistake.  I  have, 
rather,  thought  otherwise.  Let  me.  for 
the  sake  of  my  point,  accept  fully  every- 
thing the  Senator  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  additional  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  let  us  con- 
cede everything  that  the  Senator  has 
said  about  the  importance  of  our  having 
got  into  this  activity.  My  point  Is  that  in 
order  to  succeed  on  these  terms,  we  must 
have  from  the  South  Vietnamese  the 
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kind  of  recognition  and  the  kind  of  per- 
formance that  they  have  not  yet  shown. 
Even  on  the  Senator's  terms,  we  can- 
not succeed,  we  cannot  accomplish 
stability,  without  bringing  about  the  re- 
forms In  South  Vietnam  and  in  its  gov- 
ernment which  are  essential  to  success. 
So  we  are  not  wavering  when  we  call  at- 
tention to  this.  We  are  looking  at  condi- 
tions in  the  cold  light  of  reason  and  are 
stripping  the  question  of  all  illusions. 

I  could  make  arguments,  to  a  degree, 
against  the  points  raised  by  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  not  doing  so;  I  am  accepting  for 
the  sake  of  argiunent  his  complete  thesis. 
I  could  say,  but  I  do  not,  that  it  Is  easy 
enough  for  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Sing- 
apore, Thailand,  and  perhaps  Burma  and 
other  countries  to  say,  "Let's  you  and  him 
fight."  It  is  easy  enough  for  Ky  and  Thleu 
to  say  that.  But  I  shall  not  make  my  reply 
In  those  terms,  because  I  think  there  has 
been  too  much  of  that  kind  of  approach 
to  the  problem. 

I  do  accept  an  American  role  In  that 
area,  a  role  of  enormous  Importance.  But 
to  accomplish  that  role,  to  fulfill  it,  re- 
quires things  that  this  administration 
has  not  done. 

This  administration  has  been  blamed — 
and  I  have  pointed  this  out — unfairly  for 
getting  us  Into  the  mess  In  South 
Vietnam. 

It  was  not  Its  primary  responsibility, 
but  that  of  predecessors  of  this  admin- 
istration. The  situation  existed  before 
this  administration  took  over.  But  the 
imfaimess  of  this  blame  should  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  one  bit  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  to 
meet  the  obligations  It — and  it  alone — 
has,  and  that  is  to  get  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  do  this  job  without  which  all 
our  efforts  and  purpose.  It  Is  suggested 
quite  correctly  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  cannot  be  fulflUed. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  boring  In 
on  this  point.  Do  not  talk  about  whether 
the  blame  is  xmfairly  placed  or  whether 
It  Is  right  or  wrong  to  try  to  do  this. 

Talk  about  whether  one  Is  succeeding 
In  the  Job.  That  Is  the  thing  I  wanted  to 
discuss  In  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, by  saying  that  one  has  to  measure 
successes  or  failures  In  terms  of  funda- 
mental objectives.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  fundamental  objective  has  been 
made  very  clear,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
prevent  the  erosion  of  Southeast  Asia 
by  forces  that  sought  to  take  it  over  be- 
cause of  the  prize  that  It  has  historically 
represented  for  those  who  sought  Its 
riches.  And  by  that  token,  or  by  that 
measure,  there  Is  no  longer  the  imme- 
diate threat  today  that  Southeast  Asia 
is  going  to  be  taken  over  from  the  out- 
side. 

There  Is  only  one  reason  that  accounts 
for  that,  and  that  reason  Is  the  presence 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  That 
has  made  a  difference  to  Cambodia, 
Thailand.  Burma,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
the  Philippines,  and  even  Indonesia. 

It  is  hard  to  equate  any  other  single 
development  In  this  war  with  the  im- 
plications of  that  meaning  to  all  of  the 
small  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  And 
I  hasten  to  add  that  It  Is  even  more  im- 


portant to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  want  to  think  of  it 
narrowly  and  selfishly,  that  these  sur- 
rounding countries  really  believe  that 
they  liave  a  chance  than  it  is  to  equate 
our  position  in  terms  of  the  many  im- 
happy  or  slowly  moving  or  nonmoving 
social  or  economic  or  political  changes 
In  Vietnam  itself. 

I  would  hope  that  we  not  so  upend 
the  priorities  of  goals  In  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  would  let  our  sense  of  distaste 
defeat  our  goals  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  representing  tlie 
minority  yield  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  and  yield  2  minutes  of  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  real  point  Is  that  we 
would  make  a  serious  mistake  in  our  own 
national  interest  if  we  were  to  permit  our 
sense  of  pique  or  frustration  or  impa- 
tience about  what  Is  taking  place  Inside 
a  government  in  Saigon  or  inside  the  mo- 
tivations of  the  peoples  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  they  have  already  been  at 
war  constantly  for  20  years — not  2  years, 
but  20  years — take  precedence  over  the 
substantive,  basic,  and  notable  gains  In 
the  feeling  and  outlook  of  the  peoples 
that  surround  Vietnam. 

Heaven  knows.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
long  time  for  any  kind  of  elections  with 
great  meaning  to  take  place,  for  any  kind 
of  self-participation  on  a  local  level  In 
Vietnam.  Some  strides  have  been  made 
even  so,  I  hasten  to  add,  but  excepting 
that,  we  ought  to  remember  in  our  own 
experience — and  I  trust  that  we  keep  this 
in  mind  aroimd  the  world — that  It  may 
be  that  our  particiilar  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  not  the  best  for  those  people. 

We  have  to  quit  trying  to  have  Ameri- 
can aspirations  for  people  of  different 
lands.  However,  there  are  fundamental 
aspirations  that  know  no  boundary  lines, 
among  which  would  be  a  chance  for  a 
better  economic  level  of  life  and  more 
respectability  for  Individual  peoples. 
These  aspirations  are  not  achieved  under 
other  forms  of  government.  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  these  things  In  the  proper 
order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  This  sort  of  discussion  Is  not  an 
unworthy  use  of  the  time  allotted  to  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill.  I  think  that  the 
contrary  Is  true.  And  we  do  not  disagree 
about  many  things. 

The  Senator  made  the  point  that  we 
should  not  hold  up  the  standards  of 
Western  democracy  Insofar  as  elections 
go  for  immediate  performance  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  said  that  In  my  remarks.  I  agree. 
The  administration  has  made  much  too 
much  of  this  constitutional  development, 
and  it  has  become  almost  a  travesty,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  plaxje,  we  could  not 
expect  them  to  do  anything  much  faster 
than  they  have.  In  the  second  place,  the 
object  is  not  the  attainment  of  some 


kind  of  Western  standards  for  the  gov- 
ermnent  or  their  elective  process. 

Our  purpose  is  to  so  stabilize  the  sit- 
uation In  different  areas  as  to  point  out 
that  we  will  not  have  to  continue  to  act 
as  policemen  for  this  great  part  of  the 
world.  And  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
jective, it  seems  to  me,  Is  not  only  as 
far  away  as  it  has  ever  seemed,  but 
perhaps  further  away. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  today 
and  on  recent  occasions  has  been  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  coimtry  to  what  is 
necessary — and  that  concerns  improve- 
ment in  the  acceptance  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  only  they  can  perform  in 
order  to  accomplish  all  the  objectives 
that  have  been  announced. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  under  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  there 
have  indeed  been  strides  forward  In 
terms  even  of  achieving  that  moment, 
whenever  It  may  lie  in  the  future  and 
however  far  down  the  road  It  Is,  when 
these  people  can  take  over  these  burdens 
themselves. 

I  am  speaking  of  Southeast  Asia 
where,  within  the  last  15  months,  sig- 
nificant collective  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  only  of  southeastern  Asia 
have  gotten  imderway  with  respect  to 
economic  development  In  the  Mekong 
River  Vsdley  and  development  of  the  col- 
lective efforts  In  the  race  for  educational 
standards,  and  finally  in  trying  to  work 
out  the  necessary  agreements  for  mili- 
tary cooperation. 

At  the  same  time,  these  efforts  would 
not  have  had  a  chance  of  succeeding  If 
we  had  not  been  there.  These  efforts  are 
just  aborning.  They  cannot  bear  fruit 
Immediately.  The  efforts  are  imderway, 
and  that  Is  the  reason.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  there  are  worse  things  that  could 
happen  to  us  in  that  part  of  the  world 
than  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  Viet- 
nam Itself,  than  Its  social  and  political 
rounds  that  plague  us  at  times  as  they  do 
right  now,  and  then  if  something  else 
were  to  occur  and  the  whole  endeavor 
were  to  collapse.  And  that  Is  precisely 
what  the  alternative  is. 

So  I  say  that  we  have  to  see  it  through ; 
that  we  have  to  firm  up  our  own  position 
and  determination  there;  and  that  In 
providing  time,  we  afford  the  most  real- 
istic chance  for  the  political  changes, 
the  social  changes,  the  economic 
changes,  or,  yes,  even  the  military 
changes  to  take  their  toll  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  the  differences  In  our 
objective  are  Imperceptible.  The  differ- 
ences In  our  attitude  as  to  progress 
toward  that  objective  are  very  great.  I 
have  seen  no  signs  of  progress  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objective  In 
South  Vietnam,  which  Is  essential  if  we 
are  ever  to  win. 
It  Is  intolerable  to  me  to  see  6,000. 


8,000,  or  12,000  American  lives  lost  every 
year,  while  corruption  runs  rampant  in 
South  Vletimm  and  men  become  rich  on 
American  aid. 

No  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
winning  the  hearts,  for  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  here,  additional  American  aid  in  the 
form  of  men  or  material  or  money  will 
be  of  no  help,  unless  we  take  a  firmer 
hand  on  the  tiller  and  see  that  the  job 
is  done  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. The  American  public  will  not 
tolerate  continuation  indefinitely  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
past,  with  no  real  evidence  of  progress 
whatever. 

The  attainment  of  the  great  objectives 
of  peace  and  stability  In  the  area  and  In 
the  world  will  be  Impossible  unless  this 
job  Is  done  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  up  to  us  and  to  this 
administration  to  see  that  the  job  Is 
accomplished  there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  exchange  that  we 
have  had  here  today.  In  my  opinion,  has 
been  somewhat  helpful,  and  It  calls  to 
my  mind  memories  of  the  dialogs  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  year  ago  or  15 
months  ago,  when  all  seemed  hopeless 
and  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  get  out. 
that  there  was  to  be  no  future.  Someone 
then  seriously  recommended  that  some 
kind  of  process  be  started  In  Vietnam — 
that  perhaps  they  should  have  a  new 
constitution,  that  they  should  elect  a 
constituent  assembly — to  see  what  they 
could  get  underway.  Most  people  did  not 
believe  the  South  Vietnamese  could  move 
along  that  road.  Now,  In  hindsight,  of 
course,  we  can  measure  those  faltering 
steps,  steps  that  nonetheless  have  moved 
them  ahead,  however  wavering  each  par- 
ticular move  may  have  been.  The  result 
was  that  they  elected  an  assembly,  they 
drafted  a  constitution,  they  ratified  a 
constitution.  They  are  now  in  the  process 
of  taking  the  next  halting  step. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
through  some  of  the  very  early  papers 
of  our  own  coimtry.  when  we  were  a 
brandnew  nation — though,  to  be  sure,  a 
more  sophisticated  one  in  our  very  begin- 
ning, even  at  the  outset  of  our  experi- 
ment in  representative  government — to 
discover  how  few  Americans  were  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  first  election 
In  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  One 
male  in  eight  was  entitled  to  vote;  women 
were  not  entitled  to  vote.  Yet,  who  threw 
up  their  hands  then,  when  we  were  start- 
ing out  on  this  long,  long  trail  that  will 
lead  some  day,  we  hope,  to  total  self- 
government?  We  are  still  working  at  It  In 
this  land  of  ours  and  have  not  achieved 
it.  There  are  still  places  where  we  can- 
not hold  a  free  election  In  our  country. 
But  we  have  made  headway,  and  I  say 
that  that  kind  of  headway  Is  already 
being  realized  In  Vietnam.  It  will  take  a 
long  time.  What  has  taken  us  200  years, 
some  magicians  are  expecting  to  pull  off 
In  Vietnam  In  2  years.  I  say  that  Is  totally 
unrealistic  and  totally  wrong.  Headway 
has  been  made,  and  It  Is  measurable. 


They  are  going  to  have  an  election,  how- 
ever unhappy  that  election  may  be  by  our 
standards  or  our  terms.  Likewise,  they 
are  achieving  a  measurable  stability  in 
more  and  more  areas  because  of  the  pro- 
grams In  which  we  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  assisting  them — in  the  pacifi- 
cation area,  where  it  has  been  much 
slower  than  any  of  us  had  dreamed  or 
hoped,  but  it  is  still  moving  ahead. 

These  are  the  terms  that  we  should 
give  to  the  same  reason  for  going  slow  on 
the  sense  of  despair  or  the  sense  of  im- 
patience that  we  would  impose  on  the 
judgments  in  regard  to  our  friends  In 
Vietnam. 

Once  again  let  me  say  that  the  issue 
really  Is  not  Vietnam.  The  issue  Is  all  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  that  con- 
text the  gains  have  been  very  consid- 
erable. Indeed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

We  started  this  colloquy  with  the  state- 
ment, after  my  brief  talk,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  saying  that  we  should 
look  at  the  big  picture  in  this  area,  and  I 
accepted  this  as  the  basis  of  our  discus- 
sion. I  come  back  to  close  this  debate,  be- 
cause I  must  leave  the  floor,  though  the 
Senator  might  wish  to  speak  in  my  ab- 
sence. 

We  cannot  win  in  the  big  picture  unless 
we  win  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  chos- 
en to  make  this  the  battleground,  wisely 
or  not.  We  are  not  talking  about  whether 
we  should  have  gotten  into  this  situation. 
We  are  talking  about  what  we  should  do 
now  about  accomplishing  success.  Suc- 
cess means  stabilization  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that  depends  upon  getting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  into  such 
shape  that  the  people  will  support  It — not 
that  we  are  requiring  that  they  meet 
Western  standards  for  elections  right 
away,  not  that  we  are  requiring  even  a 
democracy  or  anything  else,  but  a  gov- 
ernment that  the  people  will  support. 
That  Is  all  we  are  requiring. 

We  are  not  trying  to  Impose  it  because 
we  think  it  is  the  right  thing  for  them  to 
do,  but  because  that  Is  the  only  way  the 
objective  of  stability  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  our  only  reason  for  being  there. 
W:  are  not  accomplishing  this  by  throw- 
ing more  and  more  men  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  making  it  less  and  less  pos- 
sible for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  do 
the  job  themselves. 

I  do  not  make  these  statements  on  my 
own  responsibility  alone.  I  make  them 
upon  the  repeated  reports  of  objective 
observers  of  the  scene,  American  news- 
papermen, who  have  come  back  and  said 
there  is  no  noticeable  progress  In  this 
point  and  In  this  objective,  but  that 
there  can  be  if  we  will  concentrate  on  It. 

My  desire  Is  not  for  us  to  puU  out,  not 
for  us  to  lose  this  war.  No  one  can  think 
that  for  a  moment.  My  desire  is  for  us  to 
act  so  that  we  will  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning the  war,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
my  remarks,  which  I  shall  repeat  as  often 
as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  par- 
ticipation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  on  the  bill. 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  "VIETNAM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day morning  letters  were  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  were  copies  of  a  com- 
munication sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Inviting  Con- 
gress to  send  a  delegation  of  Investigators 
to  watch  how  the  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  conducted  on  election  day. 

In  pursuance  of  that  letter,  yesterday 
I  expressed  my  own  views  about  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  taken  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  charging  that  fraud- 
ulent. Improper  elections  will  be  held, 
without  adequate  proof  to  support  the 
charges. 

I  have  read  the  reports  of  international 
newspapermen  in  South  Vietnam.  I  thus 
far  have  failed  to  find  anyone  who  would 
support  the  claims  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  elections  will  be 
fraudulent  and  nonreflectlve  of  the  true 
thinking  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  proof  of  the 
legitimate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
incumbent  government  to  conduct  fair 
elections  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
Invited  the  U.S.  Government  to  send  su- 
pervisors Into  South  Vietnam  to  observe 
what  will  be  done.  The  Ohio  newspapers 
of  yesterday  and  today  have  published 
stories  that  the  President  contemplates 
appointing  a  delegation  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
elections. 

I  rise,  especially  at  this  time,  to  give 
support  to  that  purpose,  If  it  actually 
exists.  People  are  divided  about  the  South 
Vietnamese  situation.  In  my  lifetime  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  division  of  thinking 
In  a  matter  that  concerns  our  Nation  as 
now  exists  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  argument  about  the  elections 
will  divide  us  further. 

The  Communists  have  been  exercising 
terrorism  to  frighten  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  from  going  to  the  polls. 
They  have  urged  noncompliance  with 
the  results  of  the  elections. 

Suddenly,  out  of  this  Chamber  there 
comes  the  argument  that  the  elections 
will  be  rigged,  and  that  they  will  not  ex- 
press the  thinking  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  a  further  di- 
vision and  schism  in  the  thinking  of  our 
people.  There  are  certain  aspects  about 
what  has  happened  in  South  Vietnam 
dealing  with  these  elections  that  I  think 
are  quite  pertinent. 

The  candidates  opposing  Gen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  have  de- 
manded that  the  two  candidates  in  Gov- 
ernment resign  their  posts,  so  as  to 
place  the  candidates  on  an  equal  level  as 
they  go  before  the  people.  That  demand 
is  similar  to  a  situation  where  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  would  demand  that 
the  incumbent  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent resign  so  as  to  put  the  several  can- 
didates on  an  equal  level.  Has  any  such 
proposal  ever  been  dared?  If  it  were,  no 
one  would  pay  attention  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Senator  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
Dilnutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
posing candidates  also  are  asking  that 
the  Government  provide  the  means  of 
transportation  and  other  facilities  while 
the  campaign  is  being  conducted.  Do  we 
provide  such  service  in  the  United 
States?  We  do  not.  There  has  been  talk 
of  doing  so,  but  until  now  it  has  not  been 
done. 

Third,  the  candidates  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  inciunbent  candidates  want  a 
postponement  of  the  election.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  in  1946,  when  I  was  rimning 
for  my  second  term  for  the  governorship, 
when  people  were  asking  for  the  return 
of  troops  from  around  the  world,  and  it 
looked  certain  that  I  would  be  defeated,  I 
waa  hoping  I  would  have  another,  month 
to  stem  the  avalanche  that  was  going 
against  me.  If  I  had  asked  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  election  I  would  have 
become  a  laughingstock.  Yet  subscrip- 
tion Is  given  to  that  kind  of  conduct  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  fourth,  the  candidates 
oppoeing  the  incumbents  are  insisting 
that  the  incumbent  candidates  travel 
with  them  around  South  Vietnam  so  that 
they  will  campaign  together.  Let  us  as- 
simie  candidate  X  runs  against  Rocke- 
feller in  New  York,  and  he  says,  "I  want 
Governor  Rockefeller  to  travel  around 
the  State  with  me.  so  that  we  will  api}ear 
together."  In  effect  csindidate  X,  an  un- 
known, would  be  saying,  "I  want  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  to  provide  audiences  for 
me."  If  the  Governor  rejected  the  re- 
quest he  would  be  doing  what  should  be 
done  by  a  reasonably  prudent  person. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  conclude. 
Unfortimately,  a  fog  has  been  thrown 
Into  the  air  and  many  of  our  people  will 
become  confused  as  to  what  is  really 
happening.  No  word  is  spoken  about  the 
Commimlsts  and  their  Interference  with 
the  election.  The  condemnation  is 
against  the  incumbent  government  that 
Is  on  our  side  in  this  war  at  this  time. 
My  hopes  are  that  the  President  will 
create  a  delegation  of  representative 
citizens  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  view  what 
happens  on  election  day,  and  that  after 
they  have  made  their  observation,  they 
will  come  back  and  report  what  they 
find  the  facts  to  be. 

Whether  the  word  that  is  current  that 
the  President  contemplates  appointing  a 
delegation  to  witness  the  voting  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  appointment 
of  such  a  delegation  would  be  worthy  and 
valuable. 

By  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  a  fc«  has  been  thrown  In  the  air 
causing  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  our 
citizenry  about  the  propriety  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  elections  will  be  held. 

The  confusion  will  further  divide  our 
people. 

The  appointment  of  a  delegation  of 
representative  citizens  to  go  to  Vietnam 
to  view  what  happens  on  election  day 
and  then  make  a  report  to  the  President 
of  their  observations  would  be  a  healthy 
service  to  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
granting  me  time. 


DEVOTED  NEGRO  ARMY  COLONEL 
GIVES  MAJORITY  VIEWS  OF  NE- 
GRO  PEOPLE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  of  Ohio  on 
August  19  published  a  story  under  the 
title:  "Negro  Viet  Colonel  Raps  Black 
Power  Leaders  Back  Home"  by  Robert 
D.  Ohman,  an  Associated  Press  writer. 

The  column  published  by  the  Warren 
Tribune  Chronicle  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  wife.  She  sent  me  the 
newspaper  with  a  note  attached  to  it 
containing  the  following  statement: 

This  la  great!  Instead  of  giving  front  page 
to  some  crack  pot  agitator,  the  Warren  Trib- 
une Chronicle  chose  to  report  the  words  of 
a  fine  man  speaking  truthfully  In  behalf  of 
his  country.  If  only  more  papers  would  show 
similar  wisdom! 

I  concur  fully  in  what  she  said  to  me. 
Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  is  a  devoted  Negro 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army,  speaking  the 
majority  views  of  the  Negro  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negro    Viet    Colonel    Raps    Black    Powek 

Leasers  Back  Home 

(By  Robert  D.  Ohman) 

Da  Nano,  Vietnam. — To  a  Black  Power 
leader  who  says  Negroes  are  ready  to  fight  at 
home  but  not  In  Vietnam,  a  Negro  colonel 
replies  that  thousands  of  Negroes  are  fighting 
here  "and  when  we  go  home  we'll  have  to 
live  down  the  trouble  he  and  other  Idiots 
like  him  have  built." 

The  majority  of  American  Negroes  oppose 
the  extremists  of  their  race,  said  Col.  David 
James  Jr.,  47,  of  Pensacola,  Fla..  a  pilot  with 
56  combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam. 
"But  we  must  speak  out  firmly  against  them 
and  violence. 

"Before,  when  the  Negroes  were  on  the 
receiving  end  of  the  mob,  many  whites  were 
opposed  but  they  didn't  raise  their  voices  to 
stop  it.  Now,  we're  doing  the  same  thing." 

SET    BACK    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

"This  thing  got  to  me,  the  lawlessness — 
rioting,"  James  declared  in  an  Interview. 
"Men  like  Stokely  Carmichael  acting  as  if 
they  speak  for  the  Negro  people.  They  don't 
and  they've  set  civil  rights  back  100  years. 

"Carmichael  says  he  will  fight  with  guns. 
Well,  who  has  the  guns?  You  can't  physi- 
cally outpower  the  majority  and  If  you  could 
It  would  be  wrong — it  is  Just  stupid." 

Carmichael,  former  head  of  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  was 
quoted  by  a  Cuban  magazine  Wednesday  as 
saying  that  "if  the  people  In  the  United 
States  had  been  armed,  they  would  have 
taken  good  care  of  (President)   Johnson. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  having  the  people  armed, 
but  this  is  p>ossible  only  In  a  free  country 
where  total  freedom  has  been  attained," 
Carmichael  said  in  Havana.  He  is  attending 
a  meeting  of  Latin  American  revolutionaries 
and  helping  write  a  resolution  calling  for 
iinlty  of  Latin  American  guerrilla  movement* 
with  the  Black  Power  campaign  in  the  United 
States. 

SECOCNIZZS   "AMXBICAN    POWER" 

"Black  Power — I  don't  know  what  that  Is." 
said  James,  the  tall,  soft-spoken  deputy 
commander  of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing. 

"But  I  know  what  American  power  Is.  Our 
wing  Isn't  a  black  wing,  or  a  white  wing  or  a 
green  wing — it's  technicolor  all-Amertcan." 

Jamee  tried  to  strike  a  nonviolent  blow  for 


Negro  rights  as  a  young  lieutenant  in  World 
War  II.  He  and  1(X)  other  Negro  officers  were 
arrested  when  they  tried  to  visit  an  all-white 
officers'  club  at  Johnaon  Field,  Ind.,  after 
they  had  been  warned  to  stay  away. 

Three  of  the  demonstrators  were  cowrt- 
martialed.  Two  were  acquitted  and  the  third 
was  convicted  of  reeisting  arrest. 

In  1948,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  or- 
dered Integration  of  the  armed  forces  "and 
the  military  has  proven  that  It  vrtll  work." 
James  said  .  .  .  "but  we  have  to  step  up, 
now,  and  say,  "This  Isn't  going  to  happen  In 
our  town.'  If  the  responsible  people  take  their 
stand,  these  Black  Power  people  will  be  out  of 
business." 

BLAMES    NEWS    MEDIA 

James  said  news  media  must  share  some  ol 
the  blame  for  the  rioting  and  looting  In 
dozens  of  American  cities. 

"Some  nut  stands  on  the  street  corner 
saying  'l.et's  burn  this  city  down,'  and  every- 
one walks  on  past  him,"  he  said.  "Then  a 
reporte-  hears  him  and  writes  a  story  about 
him.  The  next  day.  there  are  television 
people  and  newspaper  and  radio  reporters  at 
the  comer  and  several  hundred  people  gather 
around.  The  guy  says.  'Let's  bum  this  city 
down,'  and  suddenly  he's  a  leader." 

James,  a  27-year  Air  Force  veteran  who  flew 
101  combat  missions  In  the  Korean  War.  de- 
scribes himself  Eis  "an  American  and  an  Air 
Force  officer  who  believes  in  old-fashioned 
patriotism." 

"Hell,  I'm  no  African,"  he  added.  "I'm  an 
American.  Put  me  in  Africa  and  I'd  be  lost." 

His  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  live  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.  His  daughter  is  married  to  an 
Air  Force  major,  son  Claude  will  be  a  Junior 
high  school  student  this  fall,  and  son  Danny 
is  in  the  Reserve  officers'  training  program  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

Did  James  write  to  counsel  Danny  about 
the  racial  violence  this  summer? 

"No,  I've  been  teaching  him  for  21  years," 
the  colonel  replied.  "I  don't  have  to  preach 
to  him  now.  He  knows  he  is  there  to  get  an 
education  and  become  an  Air  Force  officer. 

"He's  on  his  own — and  he's  not  In  the 
streets." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
ruleVm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFRICA— THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  EMERGING  NATIONS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
preoccupied  with  amounts,  procedures, 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  like, 
which  I  think  distracted  the  Senate  from 
giving  full  attention  to  the  problems  and 
the  challenge  of  the  emerging  nations. 
I  believe  Africa  is  one  area  where,  be- 
cause of  our  relatively  recent  and  limited 
involvement,  the  possibilities  of  Improv- 
ing the  situation  are  good. 

Our  aid  program  began  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  have  just  observed  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Secretary  Marshall's 
speech  at  Harvard  University  which  be- 
gan it  all.  The  1948-52  European  recov- 
ery program  was  a  great  success.  It  was 
a  vast  program  of  aid  for  a  limited  time 
to  the  industrialized  economies  of  West- 
em  Europe.  Although  factories,  fuel,  and 


raw  materials  had  been  destroyed,  a  net- 
work of  Interindustry  relations  and  com- 
mercial and  technical  services  was  easily 
reconstituted. 

The  conditions  and  ideological  chal- 
lenges that  confront  the  aid  program  to- 
day have  changed  radically  since  its  in- 
ception. Today  we  deal  almost  exclusive- 
ly with  the  underdeveloped  world.  The 
emergence  of  these  peoples  is  part  of  a 
process  which  is  shaping  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  institutions  for  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  The  under- 
developed coimtries  are  no  longer  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  colonial  admin- 
istrator or  the  anthropologist;  rather 
they  are  now  the  concern  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  more  advanced  countries  as 
well  as  of  the  historian  and  the  econ- 
omist. 

We  must  respond  properly  to  the  new 
challenge.  V/e  cannot  view  the  ascent  of 
the  developing  nations  in  American 
terms,  interpreting  its  tendencies,  po- 
tentials, and  characteristics  within  the 
framework  of  American  political,  social, 
and  economic  experience.  We  must  be 
on  guard  against  the  belief  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  machinal-ions  of  the  Com- 
munists and  the  mistakes  of  our  diplo- 
mats, there  would  be  a  natural  gravita- 
tion toward  American  v.ays,  a  spon- 
taneous embrace  of  American  ideas.  If 
the  scholarship  of  the  last  5  years  con- 
cerning economic  development  teaches 
us  anything,  it  is  that  what  is  happening 
is  far  removed  from  our  own  experience. 
About  the  only  time  Africa  engages  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  or  the  attention 
of  our  Government,  is  during  a  crisis.  We 
must  respond  not  only  to  crises.  The 
question  of  priorities  has  no  relevance 
here.  We  must  give  continuous  attention 
to  Africa. 

The  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
hold  educational  hearings  about  Africa 
and  U.S.  relations  with  Africa.  With  this 
background,  the  Senate  v.ill,  I  hope,  be 
able  to  make  more  informed  judgments 
about  the  crises  that  wiU  occur  and  also 
about  how  our  Government  reacts  to 
them,  and  may  influence  policy  so  as  to 
prevent  crises  from  developing. 

Compared  v.ith  the  historical  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  our  commitment  to  Africa 
is  a  tabula  rasa.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  there  were  only  four  sovereign 
nations  on  that  continent:  Egypt. 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Today  there  are  39,  and 
over  29  of  these  nations  have  achieved 
independence  since  1960. 

It  Is  a  continent  where  societies  are 
attempting  fundamental  social  change 
and  the  development  of  new  economic 
systems — not  Western  or  Communist — 
but  African  systems  that  will  enable 
them  to  convert  traditional,  subsist- 
ence agricultural  systems  into  mod- 
ernized, industrial,  market-oriented 
economies.  Tlie  very  old  and  the  very  new 
will  be  side  by  side  there  for  many  years 
before  these  nations  fully  realize  their 
potential  at  home  and  in  the  world. 

In  its  "Summary  Pi-esentation  to  the 
Congress"  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  for  Africa.  Based 


initially  on  Ambassador  Edward  M. 
Kerry's  1966  report,  this  overhaul  en- 
visions four  major  changes: 

First.  The  reduction  of  regular  bi- 
lateral programs  from  30  to  10  by  phas- 
ing out  existing  programs  and  not  under- 
taking new  ones.  The  10  countries  to  re- 
tain bilateral  programs  are  those  "where 
development  prospects  are  best  or  where 
there  is  a  special  United  States  interest 
or  relationship." 

Second.  "As  soon  as  possible  AID  proj- 
ects in  other  African  countiles  will  be 
limited  to  support  for  regional  institu- 
tions, regional  projects,  and  multidonor 
projects." 

Third.  "As  soon  as  possible  the  possible 
transfer  of  funds  to  multilateral  insti- 
tutions for  their  use  In  providing  capital 
and  technical  assistance." 

Fourth.  A  renewed  and  expanded  em- 
phasis on  self-help  by  African  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  experi- 
menting with  its  policy  to  Africa.  Because 
of  our  limited  involvement  there,  our  pol- 
icy can  be  more  flexible  than  in  any 
other  area  of  the  world. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  a  concentra- 
tion of  our  aid  to  10  so-called  develop- 
ment-emphasis countries.  The  present 
practical  possibilities  of  our  aid  program 
indicate  that  10  is  a  sensible  number  of 
coimtries  for  concentration.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  AID  named  the 
10  countries  implying  that  our  special 
"interests  or    elationships"  are  fixed. 

Although  we  have  been  assured  that 
we  can  change  our  concentration,  this 
flexibility  should  be  emphasized.  For  in- 
stance, AID  listed  Sudan  as  one  of  our 
development-emphasis  countries.  At 
present  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Sudan,  and  while  we  con- 
tinue to  have  concern  about  the  Suda- 
nese people  and  their  problems,  we  can- 
not offer  major  assistance  at  this  time. 
Further,  while  discounting  bilateral  aid 
in  the  remaining  African  aid  recipient 
countries,  we  must  recognize  that  we  still 
have  interests  throughout  all  of  Africa 
which  are  political  in  the  broadest  sen.se. 
A  new  policy  must  not  suggest  disengage- 
ment from  the  continent,  for  that  is  not 
our  intention. 

I  am  wary  of  fashionable  "isms"  such 
as  "regionalism"  or  "multilateralism" 
when  used  to  describe  a  new  policy. 
Initially,  each  sounds  like  the  cure-all  we 
have  been  awaiting.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, although  they  may  represent  im- 
provements over  our  present  policy  in 
certain  areas,  neither  "regionalism"  nor 
any  other  single  aid  policy  will  bring  the 
millenium  lor  Africa  during  the  next  few 
decades,  and  it  should  net  be  presented 
as  such. 

My  intention  is  not  to  debunk  regional- 
ism, but  rather  to  raise  questions  con- 
cerning its  limitations  and  realistically  to 
outline  its  possibilities. 

The  term  "regionalism"  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  It  implies  the  creation,  on 
American  initiative,  of  economic  common 
markets  and  political  alliances.  The  Hon- 
orable Sekou  Toure,  President  of  Guinea, 
told  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  in  May  that  he  ref-ardcd  the 
regional  emphasis  in  American  aid  to 
Africa  as   "neocolonirlism."  IIi~  point 


was  that  Guinea,  which  does  not  adhere 
to  the  pro-French  policies  of  most  of  her 
former  French  neighbors — and  wliicii 
suflfered  greatly  from  the  abrupt  French 
withdrawal  after  Guinea  alone  among 
the  French  African  territories  voted  for 
independence  in  1958 — would  be  uninten- 
tionally pressured  to  return  to  the  French 
orbit  by  the  withdrawal  of  bilate:al  aid. 
Another  example  is  Somalia.  Somalia 
shares  a  disputed  border  with  both 
Ethiopia  and  Kenya.  No  Somali  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  most  democratically 
elected  and  democratically  run  govern- 
ments in  Africa,  could  stay  in  office  if  it 
denied  a  concern  for  these  neighboiing 
countries.  Yet  Somalia  desperately  needs 
economic  assistance  to  develop  imder- 
ground  water  resources  to  keep  her  peo- 
ple from  starvation  during  the  periodic 
droughts.  Currently,  though  her  leaders 
tend  to  be  moderates,  they  are  being 
pushed  further  toward  extremism.  We 
should  be  realistic  in  recognizing  such 
situations  rather  than  get  caught  up  in 
the  dogmatism  or  semantics  of  regional- 
ism. 

Tiicre  are  signil^cant  opportunities  for 
a  regional  approach  in  response  to  Afri- 
can initiatives.  Until  1965,  Kenya,  Tan- 
zania, and  Uganda  were  grouped  in  an 
East  African  Common  Market  in  which 
railways,  airlines,  utilities,  telecommu- 
nications, and  monetary,  fiscal  and  tax 
policies  were  either  jointly  operated  or 
closely  coordinated.  The  structure  began 
to  come  apart  because  it  represented  an 
unpopular  carryover  from  the  colonial 
period  and  because  it  was  working  to  the 
comparative  disadvantage  of  Uganda 
and  Tanzania. 

Now,  however,  there  is  some  reason  for 
optimism.  The  three  countries  have  de- 
cided to  try  to  reestablish  a  degree  of 
economic  cooperation  based  upon  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  all  three  must 
reach  an  acceptable  level  of  industrial 
development.  The  three  governments.  In 
a  treaty  signed  this  past  June,  estab- 
lished an  East  African  community  and 
common  market.  It  provides  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  develop- 
ment bank. 

Health  is  another  area  where  the  re- 
gional approach  has  been  and  can  be 
used  effectively.  AID  has  had  success  in 
joining  with  the  African  organizations 
in  an  inoculation  campaign  against  rin- 
derpest in  West  Africa.  Because  of  the 
migratory  patterns  of  African  livestock, 
this  cattle-killing  disease  was  not  a  prob- 
lem confined  to  one  nation.  Prior  to  the 
campaign,  about  2,000  cows  died  an- 
nually in  one  area  and  25.000  more  were 
afflicted.  Estimated  annual  losses  ex- 
ceeded SI  million.  Since  the  inoculations 
began,  outbreaks  of  rinderpe.'^t  declined 
from  2,352  cattle  lost  in  one  country. 
Cameroon,  to  none,  and  from  8.000  to 
229  in  Chad. 

Measles  and  .smallpox  represent  m.ajor 
causes  of  death  among  the  people  of 
Africa,  with  smallpox  killing  25  percent 
and  measles  killing  as  high  as  50  percent 
of  the  infant  population.  In  order  to 
save  lives,  AID  has  agreed  to  support 
plans  to  eradicate  smallpox  and  to  con- 
trol measles  in  10  v,-est  and  central  Afri- 
can countries.  The  regional  approach  is 
undoubtedly  useful  in  such  cases. 
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"Multilateralism"  is  another  "ism" 
irhlch  has  value,  but  which  we  must  not 
regard  as  a  cure-all. 

There  Is  here  another  semantic  prob- 
em  that  needs  clarification.  A  "multilat- 
;ral"  policy  does  not  imply  the  transfer 
3f  funds  to  multilateral  agencies.  In  fact, 
the  revised  aid  policy  calls  for  no  loss  of 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  dollars 
or  any  change  which  would  obscure  the 
origin  of  funds  to  the  aid  program. 

Rather,  the  "multilateral"  element  of 
BUT  aid  program  seeks  to  help  coordinate 
D.S.  aid  with  that  of  other  bilateral 
donors,  international  agencies,  African 
recipients,  and  African  regional  soiu-ces. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  adopt  a  sounder, 
more  consistent,  and  persistent  approach 
to  Africa,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  must  be  more  realistic  and 
less  optimistic  In  its  presentation  to  the 
Congress.  The  impression  is  left  that  for 
Just  a  few  dollars  more,  all  of  Africa's 
economic  and  political  problems  will  be 
solved.  Neither  "regionalism"  nor  "mul- 
tilateralism" nor  "bilateralism"  nor  any 
amount  of  increased  funds  will  solve 
Africa's  Immediate  problems. 

Despite  dlfQcultles,  the  United  States 
can  contribute  significantly  to  African 
development. 

Some  opponents  of  foreign  aid  argue 
that  the  $5  billion  of  nonmUitary  capi- 
tal that  flows  from  the  advanced  to  the 
developing  coimtries  amounts  to  no 
more  than  2  or  3  percent  of  the  total  out- 
put of  the  underdeveloped  world  and  is, 
therefore,  quite  unimportant.  Yet,  when 
we  remember  that  foreign  aid  amounts 
to  nearly  30  percent  of  all  capital  forma- 
tion in  the  underdeveloped  world,  it  be- 
comes a  more  significant  program.  If  we 
remember  also  that  without  the  supple- 
ment of  foreign  aid,  the  underdeveloped 
nations  would  be  building  only  enough 
new  capital  to  maintain  their  precarious 
standards  against  the  demands  of  their 
Increasing  populations,  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid  Is  established.  The  figures 
for  the  continent  of  Africa  are  even  more 
significant,  for  in.  Africa  close  to  35  to  40 
percent  of  capital  accumulation  is  due 
to  foreign  aid. 

Not  only  can  the  United  States  con- 
tribute to  Africa's  development,  but  also, 
because  of  our  limited  involvement  there, 
we  can  experiment  and  innovate. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  aid  should 
be  used  Imaginatively  for  research  on 
long-term  development  and  other  prob- 
lems in  which  we  would  not  be  compet- 
ing with  European  countries. 

An  underdeveloped  coimtry  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  many  chances.  They  are  far 
too  close  to  the  edge  of  starvation  and 
political  turmoil. 

A  generation  ago,  Africa  was  a  food- 
exporting  continent;  today,  Africa  is  a 
food-importing  continent.  With  a  popu- 
lation that  is  expected  to  double  within 
30  years,  Africa  could  face  serious  food 
shortages.  Intensified  research  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  production  would  be 
most  helpful. 

Research  into  the  development  proc- 
ess would  also  be  most  helpful.  It  is  time 
to  take  stock  of  our  accomplishments. 
We  have  been  giving  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  for  almost  20  years, 
but  to  my  knowledge  the  Agency  for  In- 


ternational Development  and  its  prede- 
cessors have  published  only  one  major 
evaluative  study  of  the  effects  of  our  aid 
program — NeU  Jacobi's  "U.S.  Aid  to  Tai- 
wan," which  appeared  last  year. 

We  should  now  ask  for  a  series  of  com- 
prehensive research  studies  on  the  ef- 
fects of  our  aid  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  Agency  should  assemble  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  the  economic  effects  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  the  United 
States. 

A  more  realistic  and  a  more  objective 
approach  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  is  called  for  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  problems  of  the  imderde- 
veloped  countries,  ptirticularly  those  In 
Africa. 

Let  us  relate  our  policies  to  those  of 
many  African  leaders.  For  example,  Tom 
Mboya  of  Kenya,  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa,  said  in 
February: 

Development  needs  In  Africa  differ  In  bo 
many  ways  from  requirements  In  ottier  de- 
veloping parts  of  the  world.  These  differences 
mean  that  a  development  program  in  Africa 
must  be  especially  designed  to  solve  our 
problems.  Indeed,  many  of  the  global  policies 
and  Insitutional  arrangements  that  now 
govern  the  distribution  of  development  capi- 
tal were  created  before  Africa  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  colonialism  and  In  many  ways  are 
better  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  older  de- 
veloping nations.  New  policies  and  Institu- 
tions may  be  needed  to  achieve  more  rapid 
development  In  Africa. 

Similarly,  Julius  Nyerere,  President 
of  Tanzania  and  traditionally  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  African  unity, 
offered  a  policy  of  self-reliance  In  his 
Arusha  Declaration  on  February  5,  1967. 
Many  other  African  leaders — whether 
radical  or  conservative,  English  speak- 
ing or  French — are  facing  up  to  their 
economic  problems. 

The  complete  development  process — 
political,  social,  and  economic — is  a  slow, 
often  fearsome  but  also  an  irresistible 
and  stirring  process  which  will  take 
many  decades  to  complete.  We  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  emergence  of  these  na- 
tions to  demonstrate  that  we  still  stand 
by  those  men  who  pledged  "our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor"  to 
establish  the  ideal  of  freedom. 

The  problems  of  Africa  are  too  serious 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  hope  that  Congress  will  lend 
its  attention  to  these  problems  in  the 
hope  that  through  our  judgment  and 
the  best  kind  of  understanding  as  to 
what  the  Africans  want  and  need,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  most  constructive 
contribution  to  the  developing  nations 
in  Africa. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  acting  minority  leader  jrield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  section 
64  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  624.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, replacement,  or  reactivation  of  any 
bakery,  laundry,  or  dry-cleaning  faciUty  in 
the  United  States,  Its  Territories  or  posses- 
sions, as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
does  not  certify  In  writing,  giving  his  rea- 
sons therefor,  that  the  services  to  be  fur- 
nished by  such  facilities  are  not  obtainable 
from  commercial  sources  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  Inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion adding  these  words:  "or  purchase 
of  bulk  milk  dispensing  equipment." 

I  intend  to  offer  this  amendment  for 
the  reason  that  last  year  the  Department 
of  the  Army  agreed  not  to  buy  this  equip- 
ment. 

However,  I  have  been  advised  In  the 
past  day  or  two  that  they  have  changed 
their  plans  and  intend  to  use  some  of  the 
money  in  1968  to  buy  this  kind  of  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
ness companies  that  lease,  furnish,  and 
service  bulk  milk  dispensers  that  are 
used  on  military  bases.  It  is  Incredible 
that  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  Government  expenditures 
it  is  proposed  to  put  the  Government  in 
the  business  of  piirchasing  and  main- 
taining milk  dispensers. 

If  I  could  get  some  assurance  from 
members  of  the  committee,  either  the 
chairman  or  the  ranking  Republican 
members,  that  funds  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  would  not  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose I  would  not  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kansas  that  I  share  his  view  com- 
pletely regarding  these  dispensing  ma- 
chines. The  people  in  the  business  of  dis- 
pensing milk  and  milk  products  do  a 
much  more  efficient,  effective,  and  eco- 
nomical job  than  can  the  military  in  this 
field. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  not  now  be  necessary 
because  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  no  Intention  of  going  ahead  and 
are  not  asking  for  funds  for  such  purpose 
until  fiscal  year  1969.  We  are  now  deal- 
ing, of  course,  with  fiscal  1968  funds,  and 
I  therefore  believe  the  amendment  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
will  not  go  ahead  with  plans  to  use  dis- 
pensing machines  at  least  during  this 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
tend to  offer  the  amendment  if  I  have 
the  assurance  that  no  action  of  this  kind 
will  be  taken  in  1968. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  yield  to  me  for  a  one- 
sentence  statement,  I  have  listened  to  the 
statements  of  both  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  response  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  I  stand  with  the 
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conot/^r  frnm  North  Dakota  on  his  as-  "At  the  heart  ot  the  deterioration  of  the  Negro  females  in  significant  whlte-coUar  Jobs 

senator  ^™?^  North  Ua^         oonn^ti^on  fabric  of  Negro  society,"  Moynlhan  wrote,  "is  than  Negro  males." 

surance  and  his  opinion  In  connection  ^^^  deterioration  of  the  Negro  family,  it  is  in  short,  almost  everywhere  in  the  Amer- 

with  this  matter.  ^-^^  fundamental  source  of  the  weakness  of  lean  culture  the  status  of  the  Negro  male  is 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  ^^xb  Negro  community  at  the  present  time."  imdercut.  He  is  made  to  feel  Inadequate  as 

appreciate  the  statements  of  the  chair-  whlle  the  white  family  is  achieving  a  high  student,  husband,  and  father.  And  as  Whitney 

man  and  the  ranking  minority  leader.  degree  of  stability  in  our  society,  almost  25  Young  writes  in  his  book,  To  Be  Equals,  "to 

Therefore  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend-  percent  of  all  Negro  women  in   our  major  this  sltuaUon  he  may  react  with  withdrawal, 

.                '  cities  are  living  apart  from  their  husbands,  bitterness    toward    society,    aggression    both 

TTiP     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who  divorced  or  separated.  within   the  family   and   racial    group,   self- 

.T?    *        o                       urfiv.i!.n..      WHO  Here  are  a   few  percentages   of  nonwhlte  hatred  or  crime." 

yields  time?                                      ,,     t^     i  married  women  whose  husbands  are  no  longer  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  children 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-  ny^^g  ^ith  them  due  to  separation  or  other  both  white  and  nonwhlte  from  homes  where 

dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  reasons.  The  statistics  are  from  the  1960  cen-  the  fathers  are  present,  make  higher  grades 

and    ask    unaJlimous    consent    that    the  si^s  and  are  even  higher  today:  in    school    than    children    from    fatherless 

time  for  the  quorum— and  it  will  not  be  a  p^.^^^t  ^nt,  husband  ahsent  due  to  ^'°"'^^-    "NegJ-o   .f^"ff"'„^!,^°;f*    I^,*?^" 

live   quorum-be   charged    against   both  Teparation  and  other  reasons  A^^J^^^^^r  and  fail,    T^Tltes  Moynlhan.  And  he 

sides  on  the  bill.              ^,.,„„.,^       ,„        ^'^^i,                                                             ,fi  ,  Moreover,  most  of  the  delinquency  in  this 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr.  Akron    16.1  gallon  is  caused  bv  youngsters  from  broken 

Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec-  Mobile i»o  homes.  "Lack  of  a  strong  father  image."  as- 

tion,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  H^^^f^'^H 14' o  serts  Dr.  James  Thorpe,  former  chief  med- 

call  the  roU.  w^.h?nrton' d"c "" 23'  5  ^"""^  °«''"  »*  *^«  ^^^"'''^  Training  School,  "Is 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro-  Chicago               '                     "."."I"  23. 5  «"tral   to  delinquency." 

^^^^.^  +^  /.oil  *Vio  T-nii  i^mcago -—  p          child,  the  behavior  of  his  parents  is 

ceeded  tocall  the  roll.  st.  Louis 23. 1  behavior  evaluation  of  all 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^yest  Virginia.  Mr  Presl-  Detroit -  19.  2  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   children  learn  by  imltat- 

dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Buffalo ^^  J  jjjg  ^^3,^  parents,  in  the  absence  of  a  father. 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  New  York 3«-^  j^^^  relationships  with  other  human  beings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Baltimore.— ^^o  become  unstable,  conditional,  and  capricious. 

Objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  Philadelphia ^o.  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  himself  becomes  reluctant  to 

uaiias •  enter  Into  such  relationships. 

^^^^^^— ^  San  Antonio  ^  ^  ^   group   of   psychologists  recently  tested 

NEGRO  PR^LE^:  WOMEN  RULE       LitTe  i:::::::::::::::::::::::::  n.s  iij^/rrrfnxiT;  Lr^rJ.ZJ.n^ 

THE  KOOb  1  What  this  means  Is  that  almost  25  percent  f emlrUne  traits  than  a  boy  with  a  normal 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi-  of  all  the  Negro  families  in  this  country  are  home  environment.  They  found,  according  to 
dent  'l  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  headed  by  women,  and  that  a  majority  of  their  paper,  "Some  Effects  of  Paternal  Ab- 
r^^L  T?t^n»n^^^whir^  anneared  in  Negro  children  never  reach  the  age  of  18  sence  on  Male  Children,"  published  In  the 
In  the  Record  an  item  wWch  app&ajed  in  ^J^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  parents,  journal  of  Abnornuil  Psychology,  that  father- 
last  Sundays  edition  of  Parade,  ine  ar-  Today  there  are  thousands  of  Negro  chll-  absent  boys  are  not  more  dependent  and 
tide  was  by  Lloyd  Shearer  and  was  en-  ^j^.^^^  ^j^^  ^^^'t  know  who  their  fathers  are.  feminine  but  instead  compensate  for  their 
titled  "Negro  Problem :  Women  Rule  the  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Negro  births  m  Insecurity  by  demonstrating  an  extreme  type 
Roost."  America  are  now  illegitimate,  and  the  rates  of  mascuUnlty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  keep  soaring.  For    a    variety    of    psychological    reasons, 

was  nrriprpd  tn  be  nrinted  in  the  RECORD  Take  a  deep  breath,  then  look  at  these  fig-  fatherless  children   frequently  demand   Im- 

^  f  nowB.                Priniea  in  me  record,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  h^^^  ^^  illegitimate  births  per  mediate  gratification  of  their  desires,  a  basic 

as  lOUOWS.  ^jjQjj  jj^g  births  among  nonwhltest  sign  of  immaturity,  and  this  desire  leads  to 

Negro  Problem  :  Women  Rule  the  Roost  _           ^  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior. 

„    ,,     ^  „,.           .  19S0            1962     Percent  ^ 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer)  J^^^.^         ^t^^  increase  the  negro  bot 

This   has   been    a   long   hot    summer   for                                                            ^39  9        30  ^^  "The  Negro  Family,  the  Case  for  Na- 

Amertca.  ^ifff     187  3        252  4        35  tlonal  Action,"  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 

We  have  had  race  riots  la  Newark,  Plain-  i^i  „,t 143  8         197  8        38  Department  of  Labor  In  1965,  the  failure  of 

field,  Waterloo,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Tampa,  H*,:^                          160  8        272  9         70  American  society  to  promote  the  welfare  of 

Cairo,   Cincinnati,   Durham,    Grand   Rapids,  MirfpaDofil                 les  4        294  5         78  the  Negro  male  is  summed  up  thiisly: 

Erie,   Detroit,   and    the   end   Is   nowhere    in  ^   %^^       "            237  8         292  3         23  'The  ultimate  mark  of  inadequate  prep- 

Blght.  Sail   Antonio              100  5         157  8        57  aratlon  for  life  is   the   failure  rate  on  the 

These  uprisings   are   part  of  the  current  ^Tttie            ""             81  9         128  9         57  armed-forces  mental  test.  The  armed-forces 

Negro  revolution  In  America.  They  are  led  by  wa^hlnteon  "d"c"  218  2         278  4        28  qualification  test  Is  not  quite  a  mental  test, 

angry,  frustrated  groups  of  men  and  boys,  '"^         b     .      ■    --  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  education  test.  It  Is  a  test  of  abll- 

demanding  equality  as  well  as  liberty,  which         Most  of  the  Negro  children  In  America  have  ity  to  perform  at  an  acceptable  level  of  com- 

are  two  different  things.  been  on  the  relief  rolls  at  some  time  In  their  petence.    It    roughly    measures    ability    that 

At   this   moment   there   are   more   than  6  childhood— or  will  be.  ought  to  be  found  in  an  average  seventh-  or 

million  chUdren  growing  up  In  the  United         Two-thirds  of  the  Negro  families  receiving  eighth-grade  student.  A  grown  young  rnan 

States  in  one-parent  families,  most  of  which  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payments  attrib-  who  cannot  pass  this  test  Is  in  trouble." 

are  fatherless.  ute  the  absence  of  the  father  to  desertion.  pifty-slx  percent  of  Negroes,  almost  four 

A  high  percentage  of  these  children,  33.7  The  reason  Negro  men  so  frequently  desert  times  the  rate  of  whites,  fall  the  test.  It  Is 

percent,  are  Negroes.  their  families  is  that  they  feel  Inferior  to  highly   probable   that   many   of   these   same 

There  U  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  sub-  their  women.  They  feel  inferior,  because  they  draft  failures  were  Involved  in  this  summers 

stantlate  the  belief  that  children,  white  or  are      Inferior — educationally,     economically,  race  riots. 

nonwhlte,   growing   up   without   fathers,   or  morally— and    this    omnipresent    inferiority  what  Is  the  answer  to  the  growing  father- 

wlth  weak  fathers,  cause  most  of  the  trouble  breeds  hostility.  less  Negro  world? 

In  the  world.                                                                    In  addition,  there  are  thousands  of  Job-  q^^    answer   is   the   gradual    abolition   or 

Unless  and  untU  the  Negro  family  structure  less   Negro    husbands    who   purposely   leave  changing    of    the    self-perpetuating    Negro 

in  America  becomes  a  patriarchy  instead  of  their  wives  and  offspring  so  that  their  faml-  matriarchy.     The     Negro     male     must     be 

the  matriarchy  it  now  is,  this  country  is  not  lies  can  get  on  reUef .  strengthened    educationally    and    economi- 

Ukely  to  enjoy  social  peace.                                           At  every  age  level  Negro  girls  do  better  in  ^^^.^  ^^  ^j^^^  j^g  ^^kes  his  place  as  head  ol  the 

Prof.   Daniel    Price    of    the   University   of  school  than  Negro  boys.  The  Ford  Foundation  typical  American  Negro  family. 

Texas,  In  a  recent  study  for  the  Census  Bu-  which      sponsors      National      Achievement  j^^^.^  attention  must  be  paid  to  Negro  boys 

reau.  Indicates  that  there  will  be  a  slgnif-  scholarships    for    bright   Negro  .hlgh-scnooi  ^t  all  school  levels.  Every  effort  must  be  made 

leant  Increase  in  the  number  of  fatherless  graduates,  reports  that  70  percent  of  its  ap-  ^^  prevent  boys  from  becoming  dropout*.  No 

Negro  families  by   1970,   that  Negro  family  pllcants  are  girls.  The  honor  rolls  f"  NeB^o  ^          ^^^  should  be  permitted  to  drop  out 

dlstlntegratlon,    particularly    in    the    large  schools  show  consistently  that  from  70  to  90  of   an  academic  school   without   first  being 

cities,  is  approaching  a  complete  breakdown,  percent  of  the  honor  students  are  girls,  inere  ^^^^  ^  ^  vocational  school. 

The    Moynlhan   report   written   In   March  are  more  female  than  male  Negro  high-school  no  boy,  whatever  his  color,  should  be  en- 

1965  for  President  Johnson  by  Daniel  Patrick  and  college  graduates  in  the  U  b.  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^j^^j  without  the  authorities  first 

Moynlhan,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary   of         Higher  education  means  better  jobs.  A  re-  jj^^jj^g  ^Is  "father  situation." 

Labor  and  now  director  of  the  Harvard -Mas-  port  from  the  President  s  Committee  on  Equa  p^^^j,„les  Negro  boys  should  be  catered  to. 

sachusetts    Institute    of    Technology    Joint  Employment  Opportunity  contains  this  vital  J^^^"^      concentrated  on  so  that  they 

s^ar^lng.^''^"  "'"''"■   "''  ""^'   '"'  l^T:^',ril7^f^TiZulT^^^  Tert  skill 'and  eventually  feel  themselves 
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a  family  leader  and  a  worthwhile  contributor 
to  the  community. 

Kegro  mothera,  many  oX  them  disillusioned 
and  emblUered  by  their  sad  marital  experl- 
tBCVt,  must  stop  concentrating  on  the  higher 
edxicatlon  of  their  datigbters  to  the  neglect  of 
their  ■onji.  "Hlatofically.  in  the  matriarchal 
Negro  aoclety,"  write*  Whitney  Young, 
"mothers  made  sxire  that  If  one  of  their  chil- 
dren had  a  chance  for  higher  education,  the 
daughter  was  the  one  to  pursue  It." 

One  reason  divorce  Is  endemic  In  the  Negro 
society  today  is  that  ao  many  of  the  wives 
are  better  educated  than  their  husbands. 
This  tnmd  must  be  altered. 

WHT   TKET    «EBJn.IST 

Jobs,  of  course,  are  the  Immediate  need 
of  the  Negro  male.  Meaningful,  well-paid  Jobs 
are  available  In  the  economy  but  not  to 
\xnsklUed  workers,  which  moet  Negroes, 
through  lack  of  education,  are.  Automation 
has  eroded  the  need  for  the  unskilled  labor 
Negroes  were  once  offered.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  many  young  Negroes  are  con- 
vinced that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  Is 
to  Join  the  armed  forces.  The  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  provide  training,  edu- 
cation, and  even  more  Important,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  status  and  respect. 

The  reason  so  many  Negroes  reenllst  in  the 
armed  forces  is  that  military  service,  as  one 
Negro  OI  explained,  "makes  me  feel  like  a 
man,  gives  me  some  security.  I've  worked 
my  way  up  to  sergeant.  I've  got  the  respect 
of  my  wife  and  kids.  It's  much  more  than  my 
old  man  ever  had." 

As  Nathan  Olazer  and  Daniel  Moynlhan 
point  out  in  their  book.  Beyond  the  Melting 
Pot:  ".  .  .  the  problem  of  the  Negro  In  Amer- 
ica is  the  problem  of  the  Negro  men  more 
than  the  Negro  women."  It  would  help  If 
American  business  would  adopt  as  a  motto, 
"Give  a  Negro  man  a  job,"  with  the  accent 
on  the  words  "Negro  man." 

One  should  never  forget  that  American 
slavery  was  "the  most  awful  the  world  has 
ever  known,"  that  in  the  VS.  the  Negro  male 
slave  (in  contrast  to  BrazU  where  a  more 
hiimane  slavery  was  abolished  In  1889)  bad 
absolutely  no  rights,  no  hope,  no  future.  By 
law  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  taught  read- 
ing or  writing.  No  church  recognized  his 
existence  or  his  marriage.  He,  his  wife,  or 
his  children  could  be  sold  or  traded  at  any 
time.  He  could  practice  no  religion  without 
his  owner's  consent.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
meet  with  other  blacks  except  In  the  presence 
of  a  white.  No  one  taught  him  the  duties  or 
responsibilities  of  a  husband  or  father.  He 
was  a  chattel,  a  movable  jxaeEesslon,  nothing 
more. 

When  emancipation  came,  Negro  vromen 
knew  how  to  look  after  their  offspring — 
they  had  been  trained  In  domestic  skills  by 
the  slaveowners — but  Negro  men.  kept  pur- 
posely In  Ignorance,  knew  little.  Negro  women 
oould  obtain  jobs  as  domestics,  which  they 
did.  Negro  men  could  farm,  but  they  had  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  land,  so  they  be- 
came sharecroppers.  In  later  generations 
when  Negroes  migrated  to  the  cities,  the 
women  obtained  domestic  work,  but  the  men. 
in  many  cases,  no  work  of  any  sort.  Depend- 
ent upon  women,  they  soon  became  the  ob- 
ject of  their  scorn,  pity,  rejection,  and  tyr- 
anny In  addition  to  the  cont«mpt  of  their 
own  children. 

This  is  an  overslmpUflcatlon  of  how  the 
Negro  culture  In  America  came  to  be  a  matri- 
archy. Today,  because  It  is  still  a  matriarchy, 
it  constitutes  a  major  root  of  the  Negro  prob- 
lem which  society  must  solve. 

The  Negro  man  mtist  be  made  to  feel  like 
a  man.  Pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that  he 
reaches  a  position  where  he  can  assume  the 
rightful  role  of  father  In  the  family  life  of 
American  society. 

Give  a  Negro  man  a  Job.  That's  a  good  first 
step. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, observing  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
may  proceed  with  a  quorum  call,  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  proviso  that  the  re- 
cess shall  last  no  longer  than  until  1 
o'clock  p.m.  today,  and  that  the  time  for 
the  recess  be  charged  equally  against 

both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  46  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant    legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  Eind  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  45.  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  641.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  utilize  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  to 
carry  out  existing  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grama  in  urban  areas,  including  but  not 
limited  to.  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (Urban  Re- 
newal): title  I  of  the  Demonstrations  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966; 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965:  and  programs  of  relief  and  as- 
sistance In  any  urban  area  In  which  there 


has  occurred  a  major  disaster  as  determined 
by  the  President  under  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  In  major  disasters, 
and  fw  other  purposes",  approved  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended." 

On  page  46,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  641" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  642". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  entitled  to  30  minutes 
to  discuss  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  30  minutes. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need  from  the 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  I  wish  to  express  to  him 
for  the  Record — and  I  wanted  to  do  It 
personally  anyway — my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  accommodation  he  has  ex- 
tended to  me  during  the  past  hour  or 
hour  and  a  half.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  morning  I  was  the  chairman  in  a 
committee  hearing  on  the  poverty  bill; 
then.  I  had  to  rush  from  there  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  discuss  a  matter  on  the 
agenda  of  that  committee  that  I  thought 
should  be  laid  aside  until  there  could  be 
a  thorough  examination  of  it  by  the 
GAO,  which  the  committee  agreed  with 
me  should  be  done. 

It  had  been  my  impression  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Clark] 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
which  I  would  be  one  of  the  cosponsors. 
In  fact,  I  thought  he  might  offer  two 
amendments.  Following  that,  I  thought 
I  would  offer  such  amendments  as  I  had 
in  mind,  depending  on  the  action  that 
had  been  taken  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

However,  because  of  my  unavailability, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  did 
not  get  together  In  understanding  that 
he  would  let  the  bill  go  to  third  reading 
and  then  make  a  motion  about  which 
he  will  tell  the  Senate  later.  For  these 
reasons,  I  was  not  ready  to  offer  my 
amendments,  which  the  legislative  coun- 
sel has  been  handling. 

I  observe  that  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  has  just  entered  the  Chamber. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the 
accommodations  they  have  extended  to 
me.  I  regret  that  in  order  to  accommo- 
date me  and  other  Senators  who  plan  to 
offer  amendments  later,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  recess. 

I  wanted  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  wanted  the  Record 
to  so  show.  I  have  just  said  I  had  been 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  some 
amendments  were  going  to  be  offered 
and  that  the  Senator  properly  has  de- 
cided on  another  parliamentary  course 
of  action— in  which  I  shall  join  him— 
after  third  reading.  But  I  do  have  some 
amendments  that  I  wish  to  proceed  to 
offer.  I  thank  both  Senators  from  Mis- 
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slssippl  and  Pennsylvania,  and  appre- 
ciate very  much  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  greatly  the 
generous  words  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. In  turn,  we  want  to  thank  him, 
especially  because  of  his  busy  day  today 
as  well  as  yesterday,  for  cooperating  and 
keeping  us  informed  and  now  being  in 
the  Chamber  to  offer  his  amendments. 

The  Senator  has  really  caused  no 
delay. 

We  thank  also  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  his  usual  dili- 
gence and  attention,  which  has  kept  the 
Senate  on  the  track  today. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendments  under  the  time  limitation, 
and  will  have  a  chance,  now,  to  finish  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  join  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  thanking  him  for  his 
kind  words.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  a  valiant  ally  in  the  cause  which 
I  support.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
him  join  me  at  a  later  time  in  the  motion 
I  intend  to  submit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  thanking  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  co- 
operation he  has  extended  to  all  of  us  as 
acting  majority  leader  in  connection  with 
arranging  the  schedule  today.  He  has 
never  failed  at  any  time  to  extend  to  me 
every  courtesy  and  cooperation  that  I 
have  sought  in  carrying  out  my  duties  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  merely 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
their  charitable  and  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
we  have  consumed  thus  far  is  prelimi- 
nary to  taking  up  the  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  the 
30  minutes  I  am  allowed  to  speak  will 
begin  at  this  point  as  I  proceed  to  discuss 
the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  my  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  it  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  shall  withdraw 
the  amendment  eventually.  However,  I 
consider  the  offer  of  the  amendment  to 
be  appropriate,  in  order  to  illustrate  to 
the  American  people  the  great  fiscal 
problem  that  faces  the  Republic,  and 
why  I  think  the  administration  needs  to 
cut  back  on  its  military  expenditures. 

No  one  needs  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  need  a  domestic  aid  pro- 
gram at  home.  It  is  self-evident.  I  was 
one  who  led  the  fight  last  week  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  as  I  have  for  several 
years  past.  The  record  on  this  will  speak 
for  itself.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  has  the  Senate  re- 
duced the  amount  to  the  amount  it  re- 
duced it  last  week.  I  voted  against  final 
passage  because  it  did  not  reduce  it 
enough,  in  my  judgment. 

In  this  time  of  domestic  crisis  and 
foreign  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 


gress could  possibly  justify  a  foreign  aid 
bill  of  more  than  $1.8  billion. 

In  my  judgment,  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
Congress  cannot  possibly  justify  a  de- 
fense budget — a  so-called  defense  budg- 
et— of  this  magnitude.  When  we  use  the 
word  "defense,"  of  course,  it  stirs  up 
some  interesting,  emotional  imagery  be- 
cause the  word  is  immedately  associated 
with  patriotism. 

Now  this  is  my  judgment:  We  are  not 
following  a  course  of  action  that  can  be 
squared  with  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try when  we  have  a  $70.2  billion  defense 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will 
contribute  to  war.  It  is  this  kind  of  de- 
fense budget  and  military  posture  which 
we  have  allowed  the  administration  and 
the  country  to  maneuver  itself  into 
which  has  caused  me  to  say  so  many 
times — and  I  have  taken  all  the  castiga- 
tlon  and  abuse  that  goes  along  with  it, 
but  I  shall  continue  to  say  it — that  the 
military  posture  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  continue  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  intend  to  respond  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  to  be  the  mili- 
tary policeman  of  the  world,  to  impose 
our  military  will  and  might  upon  the 
world,  which  will  mean,  in  the  long  run, 
the  end  of  our  Republic. 

I  do  not  intend  to  walk  out  on  history 
merely  because  I  walked  into  the  Senate. 

We  are  talking,  really,  in  essence,  about 
the  kind  of  heritage  we  will  leave  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  Senator  Ln  charge  of  the 
bill,  said  very  appropriately  last  Friday 
when  he  introduced  the  bill: 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  wish  to  present 
and  discuss  H.R.  10738,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
I  do  so  with  the  deepest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, for  no  man  or  woman  present,  and  no 
one  an3rwhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can 
fully  comprehend  and  relate  the  amount  of 
appropriations  In  this  bill,  the  powerful  forces 
it  contains,  the  multitudinous  actions  that 
will  result  from  its  passage,  and  the  mo- 
mentous effect  on  the  Nation — in  fact,  on 
the  entire  world. 

The  committee  recommends  in  this  bill 
appropriations  totaling  $70.2  billion.  This  Is 
the  largest  single  appropriations  bill  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  It  roughly  equals  ap- 
propriations made  for  these  purposes  in  three 
separate  bills  for  fiscal  year  1967.  It  far  sur- 
passes the  largest  single  appropriation  made 
during  World  War  II. 

We  fought  all  of  World  War  II,  yet 
passed  no  such  appropriation  bill  as  this. 

It  is  over  twice  as  large  as  the  monumental 
omnibus  appropriations  bill  for  1951,  which 
appropriated  $34  billion  for  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  points 
out,  the  appropriation  for  the  entire 
Government  in  1951  was  $34  billion. 
Here  we  have  a  bill  for  $70.2  billion  for 
defense  alone,  and  that  is  not  even  the 
total  for  defense. 

What  are  we  thinking  of? 

What  has  happened  to  us? 

What  has  produced  this  kind  of  na- 
tional psychology? 

Are  we  surprised,  I  ask  all  Senators? 

Are  we  surprised  at  all  at  the  criticism 


being  shot  at  us  from  all  around  the 
world? 

Does  it  really  come  as  any  surprise  to 
us  that  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
feared? 

Do  we  really  feel  any  surprise  over  the 
fact  that  France  has  thrown  us  out,  be- 
cause they  fear  us?  They  fear  the  danger 
that  we  will  become  the  dominating 
power  in  Europe,  and  they  want  none  of 
it. 

These  are  abstract  principles.  Never- 
theless, do  not  forget,  those  abstract 
principles  had  better  be  heeded  by  the 
American  people  before  it  is  too  l.ate. 
Therefore,  I  say  we  have  got  to  cui  a 
military  defense  budget  of  $70.2  billion, 
in  my  judgment,  if  we  are  to  carry  out 
what  I  think  is  our  responsibility  to 
future  generations. 

If  anyone  had  suggested  20  years  ago 
that  any  Congress  would  even  consider 
an  appropriation  bill  of  such  size,  let 
alone  pass  it,  the  people  of  the  country 
would  have  been  astounded.  There  are 
many  things  for  them  to  be  astounded 
about,  and  I  think  all  these  matters  are 
interrelated.  We  have  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  who.  In  public  testi- 
mony tells  us  that  a  key  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  out- 
moded. Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  think 
you  would  live  so  long  as  to  hear  that? 
I  say  to  Mr.  Katzenbach,  "What  else  in 
that  Constitution  do  you  regard  as  out- 
moded?" 

Mr.  President,  what  has  happened? 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  22  years.  One 
of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  sits 
behind  me  at  this  moment  that  I  am 
talking,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin].  I  do  not  Implicate  him 
in  my  views,  but  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  that  he  has  given  us  great  leader- 
ship in  regard  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  the  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine,  preserving  the  consti- 
tutional form  of  government  of  three 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  why  this  great  Senator 
is  conducting  the  hearings  in  his  com- 
mittee on  the  separation-of -powers  doc- 
trine and  other  issues  of  constitutional- 
Ism  that  are  Involved. 

That  is  why  it  was  my  great  rrivilege 
to  testify  for  some  2  hours  on  this 
subject. 

This  problem  is  embedded  in  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  before  us.  Here 
is  the  problem.  From  this  desk  I  say 
again  to  the  American  people  today,  you 
are  losing  your  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Your  constitutional  form 
of  government  is  eroding.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  listen  to  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  now  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  top  spokes- 
men for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  testimony  the  day  before  yes- 
terday and  yesterday  was  naught  but 
a  testimony  to  rationalize  a  government 
by  executive  supremacy.  That  is  not  a 
government  of  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  government.  That  is 
not  a  government  by  law.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment by  executive  decree,  and  that 
means  government  by  man. 

I  speak  impersonally,  not  about  the 
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President  as  an  Individual,  but  I  speak 
about  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

In  my  Judgment,  no  longer  Is  it  a 
trend,  but  at  the  moment  I  speak,  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  has  become  the  principal  govern- 
mental force  in  the  country.  I  say  to  the 
American  people,  you  have  lost  your 
checks  and  balances  to  the  degree  that 
you  permit  the  Office  of  the  Presidency 
to  go  unchecked.  I  say  to  the  American 
people,  you  have  an  administration  that 
even  tells  you  that  If  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  were  rescinded,  the  President 
could  continue  to  do  what  he  wants  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  am  going  to  call  their  hand.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  motion  in  the  not-too- 
far-dlstant  future  to  repeal  the  Tonkin 
Qulf  resolution.  I  shall  always  be  proud 
to  have  my  descendants  read  that  I  was 
one  of  the  two  here  in  the  Senate  who 
did  not  get  sucked  in  in  August  1964 
when  this  administration  made  its  move 
to  establish  government  by  executive 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  warmaking. 

Oh,  I  speak  most  respectfully  and  out 
of  fondness  for  them — I  have  heard  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  say  publicly  over 
and  over  again  that  that  was  not  their 
intention,  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
resolution  gave  such  power. 

My  answer  Is,  "It  did.  It  was  clear 
enough."  It  sought  to  give  that  power. 
Of  course,  it  is  imconstitutional.  Our 
problem  Is  to  find  the  procedure  to  get 
It  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  ad- 
judication. Unfortunately,  we  know  of  no 
procedure  that  makes  that  possible.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  could  get  a  de- 
cision "on  the  nose."  as  the  lawyers 
speak  of  it.  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
that  decision  would  be  that  it  Is  patently 
imconstltutional . 

No  President  has  the  power  to  make 
war  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  He  has  a  right  and  duty  to  Im- 
mediately respond  to  the  self-defense  of 
the  Republic  when  attacked,  but  he  also 
has  the  concomitant  duty  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  prepare  a  war  message  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  outlining  his 
reasons  for  waging  war  and  asking  that 
it  be  declared.  That  this  President  has 
not  done,  and  obviously  has  no  inten- 
tion of  doing. 

His  former  Attorney  General,  and  now 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  openly  tells 
the  American  people  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  become  outmoded  with  respect 
to  article  I,  section  8. 

It  is  regrettable  to  me  that  my  other 
duties  made  it  Impossible  for  me  to  stay 
In  committee  and  listen  to  that  testi- 
mony. Had  I  been  there.  I  would  have 
read  for  his  edification — for  he  ob- 
viously needs  edification  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  law  he  has  forgotten — 
that  great  war  message  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  April  1917,  when,  in  the  very 
begirming  of  that  war  message.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  brilliant  historian,  political 
scientist,  great  President,  constitutional 
scholar,  said,  "I  am  without  constitu- 
tional authority  to  make  war  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war." 


Wilson  was  unanswerably  right.  Had  I 
been  present  yesterday,  I  would  have 
read,  for  the  edification  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
war  message  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor.  Pearl  Harbor  Il- 
lustrates the  first  premise  that  I  enun- 
ciated a  few  minutes  ago,  of  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  respond  to  the  self- 
defense  needs  of  the  Republic.  Upon  that 
audacious  and  dastardly  attack  by  the 
Japanese  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  issued  the  self-defense  orders, 
as  he  should  have,  but  he  also  proceeded 
to  write  his  war  message,  and  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  war  message  calling  for 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Oh,  if  I  liad  been  there  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  I  would  have  read,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  the  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  constitutional 
debates  in  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
pointed  out  why  they  were  putting  article 
I,  section  8  into  the  Constitution,  In 
which  they  discussed  the  unchecked, 
arbitrary  power  of  the  British  kings,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  British  kings  had 
exercised  the  discretionary  right  to  send 
British  boys  to  battlefields  without  any 
parliamentary  check  because  the  law  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  provide  for  such  a 
check.  So  they  wrote  the  check  Into  the 
Constitution.  They  gave  to  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

And  there  it  is,  unheeded  by  this  ad- 
ministration. As  I  have  said  so  many 
times  in  the  last  4  years  of  the  historic 
debate  we  have  had  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  reason  my  country 
does  not  declare  war  is  that  it  does  not 
dare.  That  \b  why  I  have  dared  the  Presi- 
dent, time  and  time  again,  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  do  so  again  this  after- 
noon. I  dare  him  to  send  up  a  war  mes- 
sage calling  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  whatever  country  he  wants  to 
name.  We  all  know  why  he  does  not. 
We  all  know  why  our  Goverrunent  does 
not  dare  declare  war. 

It  would  compel  the  Nation  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  and  the  objec- 
tive of  such  war.  It  would  force  every 
citizen  to  decide  whether  the  personal 
freedom  and  financial  wealth  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  were  worth 
what  we  are  doing  in  Asia  and  what  we 
will  be  doing  for  years  to  come. 

The  present  war  policy  could  not  with- 
stand the  debate  that  would  take  place 
if  a  declaration  of  war  were  requested. 

There  is  a  second  reason  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  sought  a  declaration  of  war. 

When  we  start  to  enforce  a  declaration 
of  war  against  noncombatant  nations, 
then  we  are  going  to  get  organized  op- 
position from  nations  around  the  world. 
We  are  going  to  be  told  by  noncombatant 
nations  as  we  were  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
when  there  was  a  prairie  fire  sweeping 
this  country  to  blockade  Cuban  waters, 
that  they  would  not  respect  such  a  block- 
ade. 

Those  flags  would  not  be  lowered.  And, 
of  course,  at  the  first  sinking  of  a  ship 
of  a  noncombatant  nation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  a  blockade,  that  nation 
ceases  to  be  a  noncombatant  nation. 

Look  at  what  happened:  By  October 
1962,  there   was    an    entirely    different 


chain  of  events.  In  the  spring  of  1962, 
there  was  not  one  single  tenet  of  Inter- 
national law  that  would  have  Justified  a 
blockade  of  Cuban  waters.  But  in  Oc- 
tober there  was.  For  by  October,  Castro 
and  Khrushchev  had.  In  effect,  com- 
mitted acts  of  aggression  against  the 
United  States.  When  they  put  their 
ground-to-ground  missiles  In  place, 
pointed  at  the  United  States,  they  were 
committing  an  act  of  constructive  ag- 
gression, under  international  law, 
against  this  coimtry. 

Then  President  Kennedy  moved,  for 
he  was  no  party  to  the  prairie  fire  drive 
for  a  blockade  of  Cuban  waters  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  He  refused  to  participate 
in  or  to  order  such  a  blockade.  But  in 
October  1962,  there  were  communica- 
tions— and  direct  communications — with 
our  allies  around  the  world,  and  the 
proof  was  offered  of  the  act  of  construc- 
tive aggression  on  the  part  of  Castro  and 
Elhrushchev  against  this  Republic.  There 
was  not  a  single  protest  raised  against 
any  proposal  for  a  blockade,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  It  was  made  perfectly  clear 
that  we  would  receive  their  cooperation. 
And  when  Khrushchev  realized  what  was 
happening,  I  think  it  greatly  speeded  up 
the  negotiations  that  resulted  In  saving 
mankind  from  a  nuclear  war  at  that 
time. 

I  cite  that  event  because  It  has  much 
In  common  with  the  situation  In  South- 
east Asia.  Yes,  we  have  those  who  ad- 
vocate that  we  blockade  and  mine 
Haiphong  Harbor.  Of  course,  the  moment 
we  do,  we  are  committing  aggression  un- 
der International  law  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  first  ship  we  sink — limit  it  to  Rus- 
sian ships;  does  any  Senator  have  any 
Idea  that  Russia  wUl  not  attempt  to  send 
her  ships  through?  Of  course  she  will. 
And  the  first  Russian  ship  we  sink,  we 
are  going  to  confront  Russia. 

That  war  will  not  be  fought  in  Asia; 
for  even  our  military  experts  will  tell  us 
that  they  would  not  expect  Russia  to 
land  great  land  forces  in  Asia.  They  are 
militarily  too  smart. 

We,  too,  have  had  military  command- 
ers who  warned  us  against  bogging  down 
in  an  Asian  land  war — General  Gavin, 
General  Ridgway,  General  Shoup.  Ridg- 
way  was  our  commander  in  the  Korean 
war.  Read  his  statements.  He  recognizes 
what  a  great  mistake  it  is  for  us  to  bog 
down  this  land  army  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and  therefore  he  has  proposed  that  we 
draw  back  to  those  defense  lines  which, 
without  escalation,  we  can  hold  until 
there  can  be  a  multilateral  table  set  up 
for  negotiations,  with  the  noncombatant 
nations  at  the  head  of  the  table,  making 
the  major  proposals,  and  then  seek  to 
obtain  an  honorable  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

It  was  Gavki,  at  the  request  of  Ridg- 
way, who  was  then  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Cluefs  of  Staff,  and  who  in  1954  wrote 
the  memorandmn  that  was  the  answer  to 
the  warmongering  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  the  appraisal  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  involve 
itself  in  a  war  in  Asia.  It  was  that  memo- 
randum, as  Ridgway  reports,  that  was 
submitted  to  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  which 
greatly  Influenced  his  decision  to  an- 
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noimce  to  the  country  that  American 
troops  would  not  be  sent  to  Asia.  Irre- 
spective of  what  the  ex-President  says 
now  in  statements  he  makes  concerning 
this  administration's  policy,  when  he  had 
that  historic  memorandum  from  the 
then  No.  1  military  strategist  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, General  Gavin,  he  found  it  un- 
answerable. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unanswerable 
today.  We  desperately  need  to  take  a  look 
at  what  effect  this  growing  military  pos- 
ture— now  at  the  rate  of  $70.2  billion  a 
year — will  have  on  world  opinion.  It  Is 
going  to  continue  to  cost  us  the  support 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
many  in  the  developed  areas,  but  espe- 
cially those  in  the  imderdeveloped  areas, 
whose  minds  must  be  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  American  military  pol- 
icy Is  driving  them  to  commimism  by  the 
millions. 

That  is  what  our  authorities  and  our 
exi)erts  are  talking  about  as  they  come 
back  from  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  and  report  to  us  as  to  what 
they  have  gathered  in  regard  to  the 
growing  anti-American  feelings. 

The  Seimte  has  heard  me  say  this  be- 
fore, but  I  wish  to  put  the  vital  statis- 
tics la  the  Record  again  today,  because 
some  may  read  the  Record  now  who  did 
not  read  it  before.  We  have  a  population 
of  6  percent  of  the  world's  people.  By 
the  year  2000,  the  population  experts  pre- 
dict, China  will  have  a  little  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire world.  China  and  the  other  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world — the  color 
of  the  skin  of  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  people  in  those  areas  being  non- 
white — will  have  more  thsm  80  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  and  the 
United  States  a  little  less  than  6  percent. 
Although  our  population  will  rise,  it  will 
not  rise  in  the  same  ratio.  The  other  so- 
called  Western  powers  will  add  to  It,  so 
that  the  United  States  and  they  will  have 
a  little  less  than  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world;  but  we  are  not  going 
to  be  united,  because  they  will  not  join 
the  United  States  In  the  establishment 
of  an  American  military  lifeline  around 
the  middle  of  the  world. 

Most  Americans  do  not  know  that  as  I 
speak  this  afternoon,  this  Government 
of  ours  Is  already  In  the  blueprint,  plan- 
ning stage  of  establishing  naval  bases 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  In  order  tc  bring  together  our  6th 
and  7th  Fleets  to  take  the  place  of  the 
crumbled  British  lifeline.  We  all  know 
why  it  crumbled.  And  I  say  that  with  all 
our  wealth  and  all  our  might,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  complete  that  lifeline  for  many 
decades,  for  certainly  within  this  cen- 
tury the  world  will  destroy  it,  because 
the  world  will  never  permit  any  one  na- 
tion, the  United  States  or  any  other,  to 
put  itself  in  a  position  of  military  dicta- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  world. 

But  when  this  administration  says, 
"We  seek  no  land,  we  seek  no  bases," 
they  merely  Justify  the  credibility  gap; 
for  the  fact  is  that  we  are  doing  It. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
credulity  of  the  American  people  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  going  to  walk  out  from 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 


ments in  military  Installations  around 
the  world;  even  less  credible  is  the  idea 
that  these  bases  will  not  be  used  to  in- 
tervene wherever  we  choose. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  too  many 
high  brass  in  the  Pentagon  Building  who 
are  seeking  to  establish  land  footholds 
in  Asia  and  other  places  hi  the  world  in 
order  to  maintain  American  military 
dictatorial  power  over  world  policy.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  hold  to  the  gieat  fear 
that  they  are  seekiiig  to  get  a  base  over 
there  from  which  to  conduct  a  war 
against  China  whenever  it  is  decided  that 
such  is  necessary. 

All  that  will  do  will  be  to  kill,  with  no 
justifiable  cause,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  boys.  For 
again  I  refresh  the  memory  of  Members 
of  the  Senate.  If  China  comes  into  the 
war,  we  carmot  defeat  her  with  bombing, 
conventional  or  nuclear — and  that  in- 
cludes hydrogen  bombs. 

We  can  destroy  her  cities  and  nuclear 
bases  and  kill  many  of  her  people,  but 
when  she  moves  she  will  move  her  hordes 
on  the  ground  and  we  will  have  to  meet 
her  on  the  ground  and  start  with  300,000 
additional  troops  on  the  mainland  of 
China. 

What  do  the  China  experts  say?  I  note 
that  there  has  arrived  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  great  statesman,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FxjlbrightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  I  commend  him  for 
his  great  statesmanship  and  the  great 
educational  process  that  he  has  used  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
trying  to  warn  our  American  people, 
before  It  Is  too  late,  of  the  great  mistake 
we  are  making  in  our  policy  toward 
China. 

The  China  experts  tell  us  that  300,000 
American  troops  on  the  mainland  of 
China  will  be  but  a  de  minimis  begin- 
ning, for  within  30  to  36  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  this  war  we  will  need 
3  million  American  troops  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  Where  will  we  get  them? 
How  will  we  support  them,  and  for  what 
purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  concerning  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished,  that  would  be  a  more 
pointless  war  than  the  one  we  are  now 
engaged  in.  It  would  be  against  our 
interest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  carmot  possibly  Jus- 
tify it  morally,  militarily,  economically, 
or  on  any  other  basis.  And,  of  course, 
I  happen  still  to  be  one  politician  in 
America  who  talks  about  moral  values, 
although  when  we  listen  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  State  Department,  what  do 
we  run  Into?  We  find  something  else  is 
apparently  outmoded.  Just  as  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  telling  us 
about  a  section  of  the  Constitution  being 


outmoded,  apparently  morals  are  out- 
moded in  America  in  the  field  of  foreign 
pcriicy,  too. 

In  fact,  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
lectured  at  Amherst  College  and  in  the 
couise  of  that  lecture  he  tried  to  support 
the  proposition  that  morals  have  no 
place  in  diplomacy. 

My  replj-  then  and  now  is  it  is  not  true 
that  a  nation — any  more  than  an  in- 
dividual— can  save  its  character  and  fol- 
low an  immoral  course  of  action.  That  Ls 
why  Senators  have  heard  me  say  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  immoral  as  well  as  be- 
ing unconstitutional  and  without  the 
slightest  justification. 

I  say  that  and  I  yield  to  no  one  eitlier 
in  my  patriotism  or  support  of  our 
courageous  men  who  are  carrying  out 
tiieir  dutieo  there. 

What  I  am  criticizing  is  the  fact  tliat 
we  sent  them  there. 

I  have  voted  against  every  step  of  our 
becoming  involved  there. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  we  can- 
not withdraw  them  overnight.  However, 
I  have  also  taken  tlie  position  that  we 
had  better  listen  to  a  Ridgway,  a  Gavin, 
and  a  Shoup,  when  the  former  Com- 
mander of  the  Marines  made  a  conserva- 
tive out  of  me  in  his  great  Los  Angeles 
speech  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  area  is  not  worth  the  life  of  a 
single  American. 

He  knows  what  war  Is.  He  knows  that 
there  are  places  to  fight  and  places  not  to 
fight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  referred  to  his  having  voted 
against  every  step  of  our  Involvement 
there. 

I  pay  the  Senator  tribute.  I  had  occa- 
sion within  the  last  few  days  to  reread 
the  debate  on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Joint 
Resolution.  That  took  place  In  August 
1964,  and  specifically  on  August  6  and  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  for  his  part  in  the  debate  on 
that  measure.  Tlie  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  then  has  proved  him  to  be  prac- 
tically the  only  one  who  was  correct  in 
the  position  he  took  with  regard  to  that 
resolution  in  August  1964.  And,  In  spite 
of  the  sadness  and  tragedy  that  has 
afflicted  the  country,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  he  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  his 
foresight  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  Senator. 

My  record  is  really  a  minor  one  when 
compared  to  the  record  of  statesmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  the 
pending  amendment  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  ftict  that  we  ought  to  at  least 
cut  what  amounts  to  5  percent  from  this 
$70.2  billion  defense  program,  and  spend 
that  money  to  keep  America  secure  at 
home,  spend  it  as  the  amendment  calls 
for  to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  ghettos,  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  the  cities,  and  to  meet 
the  crisis  that  confronts  this  Republic 
at  home. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  know  full 
well  that  my  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  it  Is  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  However,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  record  once  again  in  the  course 
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<if  this  debate  as  to  my  unalterable  op- 
j  losltlon  to  this  kind  of  a  defense  bill. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  never  would  want  my  descendants  to 
:  ead  that  I  cast  a  vote  which,  In  my 
,  udgment.  Is  a  vote  for  a  further  buildup 
(  f  a  policy  In  a  government  now  that  Is 
jiroof  of  government  by  executive  su- 
]  tremacy  In  which  Congress  has  been  sub- 
(  rdinated  to  the  White  House. 

I  do  not  want  my  descendants  to  read 
I  hat  I  was  a  party  to  voting  for  such  a 
IIU. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
iient.  

The  PPlESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
ijnendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
I  nyself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
t  tor  from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  2 
I  ninutes^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
i  oing  to  make  a  point  of  order  with  re- 
i  pect  to  the  amendment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
iiade  a  splendid  argument.  Although  I 
cannot  agree  with  all  of  his  points,  he 
itates  certain  constitutional  matters 
\  ith  great  force  and  clarity. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
1 3  hear  the  Senator.  I  do  not  agree  that 
t  be  pending  bill  is  a  surrender  of  the 
1  igislative  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
<  iovemment.  I  will  give  my  reasons  for 
t  tiat  statement  later. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Isr  his  courtesy  and  cooperation  In  ex- 

I  editing  consideration  of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

I I  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
1  be  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
le  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
i  mendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  between  lines  12  and  13.  In- 
1  ert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  S41.  (a)  Each  appropriation  made 
1 7  this  Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  10  per 
c  entum. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  ef- 
1  ectlve  use  of  appropriations  reduced  by  this 
I  Mstlon,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby 
I  uthorlzed  to  make  adjustments  and  trans- 
1  vn  between  such  appropriations  within  the 
I  >epartment  of  Defense  but  no  such  appro- 
irlatlon  shall  be  Increased  under  authority 
c  r  this  section  to  an  amount  In  excess  of 
1  tie  amount  of  such  appropriation  prior  to 
1  a  reduction  pursuant  to  this  section." 

On  page  46,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sxc.  641" 
e  nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  642". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
iiyself  as  much  time  as  I  need  within 
t  be  30  minutes  allowed. 

I  offer  this  amendment  reducing  the 
total  of  this  appropriation  of  $70.2  bil- 
lon by  10  percent,  to  be  applied  els  the 
I  xecutlve  branch  chooses  to  apply  It. 
y  (Then  the  Senate  passed  the  foreign  aid 
I  ill  last  week,  I  pointed  out  over  and  over 
I  gain  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
laused  cutbacks  in  our  domestic  pro- 
{rams. 

The  agency  having  by  far  and  away 
<be  largest  expenditure  in  the  Federal 
(iovemment  Is  the  Department  of  De- 
lense.  It  Is  unreal  to  think  that  there 
1  rea  of  our  Government.  The  pressure 
\  rill  be  any  visible  savings  in  the  civilian 


put  upon  the  administration  to  reduce 
domestic  spending  in  return  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  is  an  exercise  in  futility, 
so  far  as  appreciable  savings  are  con- 
cerned. 

Unless  and  until  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  is  cut  by  10  to  15  percent, 
there  will  be  a  budget  deficit  of  $18  bil- 
lion, even  with  a  10-percent  surtax. 

The  Senate  cut  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram substantially  below  the  amount 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recom- 
mended. If  we  are  to  execute  any  reduc- 
tion In  non-Vietnam  spending  that  will 
be  meaningful,  we  shall  have  to  do  it  in 
the  non-Vietnam  expenditures  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  possibilities  for  reduction  are  am- 
ple. How  much  in  the  bill  will  go  to  sup- 
port a  quarter  of  a  million  unneeded 
American  troops  in  Europe?  How  can  the 
American  people  be  asked  to  support  half 
a  million  men  fighting  in  Asia  plus  a 
quarter  of  a  million  residing  in  Europe? 

In  my  earlier  speech,  I  quoted  General 
Gavin.  Let  me  invite  attention  to  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Again,  let  me  say,  we 
should  never  forget  who  he  is.  He  was 
one  of  our  field  generals  in  World  War 
n.  He  was  our  top  military  strategist  in 
the  Pentagon.  He  was  our  Ambassador 
to  France.  He  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  support 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Mansfield  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  number  of  our  divi- 
sions in  Germany  from  six  to  two. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  make 
the  kind  of  saving  in  Germany  that  needs 
to  be  made  Is  by  a  10-percent  cut  in  the 
defense  budget. 

Oh,  yes,  I  listened  to  the  ChEincellor 
of  Germany  last  week,  too.  As  the  Rec- 
ord shows,  I  replied  to  him  immediately 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Chancellor 
of  Germany  issued  a  very  Interesting 
Joint  statement.  But  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  has  been  no  commitment  in  regard 
to  troops — just  a  postponement.  Appar- 
ently, the  German  Chancellor  knew  that 
this  is  one  of  the  great  issues  in  this  Re- 
public. 

This  administration  is  against  return- 
ing those  soldiers  from  Germany.  But  I 
say  again  to  the  American  people  that 
maintaining  six  divisions  in  Germany 
cannot  possibly  be  justified,  militarily  or 
economically. 

You  would  be  surprised  what  military 
advisers  tell  you,  when  you  meet  with 
them,  in  regard  to  the  Inadvisability  of 
maintaining  all  those  troops  over  there. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  other  day,  after  listening 
to  the  Chancellor  of  Germany,  "Mr. 
Chancellor,  why  don't  you  meet  Ger- 
many's manpower  commitments  under 
NAIX)?"  For  Germany  has  never  met  her 
manpower  commitments  under  NATO, 
nor  has  any  other  NATO  member,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States.  Only 
we  have  maintained  our  manpower  com- 
mitments under  NATO,  and  many  NATO 
countries  are  in  sounder  economic  con- 
dition today  than  is  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  is 
that  we  have  rehabilitated  them  econom- 
ically— and  I  was  for  it.  I  believe  we  had 
a  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  After  all,  they 
were  In  a  war  that  became  also  our  war 


long  before  we  got  into  It.  They  took  the 
brunt  of  the  suffering  of  that  war  so  far 
as  devastation  on  their  own  soil  is  con- 
cerned. 

Yes,  I  voted  for  the  Marshall  plan.  Let 
the  record  speak  for  itself.  On  reflection, 
I  believe  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  hav- 
ing some  part  of  it  a  loan  program  in- 
stead of  all  of  it  a  grant  program.  We 
have  rehabilitated  those  coimtries,  so 
that  they  are  in  a  stronger  economic  po- 
sition— listen  to  my  words — in  a  stronger 
economic  position  than  they  have  been 
in  all  their  history.  That  is  what  we  have 
done.  They  are  not  meeting  their  man- 
power commitments. 

The  second  argument  Is  that,  from  a 
military  basis,  you  cannot  justify  the 
six  divisions,  because  if  you  become  in- 
volved In  a  war  with  Russia,  it  will  not 
be  a  conventional  war.  You  do  not  need 
six  divisions  over  there  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war,  and  that  is  the  war  you  will  fight 
within  hours  after  it  breaks  out.  In  fact, 
some  military  advisers  have  great  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  or  not  you  should 
have  such  a  concentration  of  forces  so 
close  to  the  nuclear  power  of  Russia. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  for  maintaining  this  military 
power  in  Europe  has  become  passe.  One 
reason  why  our  military  allies  in  Europe 
do  not  meet  their  manpower  commit- 
ments Is  that  they  are  not  concerned  any 
longer  with  the  fear  that  they  are  living 
under  the  danger  of  an  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Not  a  conventional  attack. 
I  believe  there  will  always  remain — for 
our  lifetime,  at  least — ^the  danger  of  a 
war  with  Russia.  That  Is  why  you  find 
me  voting  to  keep  ourselves  nuclearly 
strong. 

But  then  a  big  jump  Is  made  by  some: 
"If  you  accept  that  premise,  Mr.  Senator, 
then  you  ought  to  accept  $70.2  billion." 
And  that  is  where  the  nonsequltur  de- 
velops. You  do  not  need  $70.2  billion  to 
meet  the  security  needs  of  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  places  cuts  could  be  made, 
under  this  10-percent  proposal  of  mine, 
is  in  connection  with  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many, and  elsewhere  In  Europe.  That  is 
why  I  ask  how  the  American  people  can 
be  asked  to  support  half  a  million  men 
fighting  in  Asia  plus  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion stationed  In  Europe. 

A  cut  In  this  appropriation  bill  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  our  forces 
in  Germany  for  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  pleading  for  years, 
without  result.  Do  not  forget  that  West 
Germany  does  not  reimburse  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  for  that  cost.  It  equalizes 
the  balance  of  payments  by  purchasing 
arms  from  U.S.  manufacturers.  It  buys 
some  U.S.  bonds  now,  on  which  it  will 
draw  interest — a  mighty  good  investment 
for  Germany,  but  not  a  justification  for 
our  not  cutting  our  military  expenditures 
over  there.  But  the  taxpayers  stand  the 
cost  of  the  American  Armed  Forces 
there. 

Where  else  can  cuts  be  made?  They  can 
be  made  in  research  and  development, 
which  includes  not  only  the  scientific  re- 
search for  development  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  but  also  the  social  research 
for  such  information  as  "remote  area 
conflict."  Although  the  Senate  committee 
made  modest  reductions  under  House 
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amoimts  for  social  science  research,  it 
did  not  begin  to  reduce  appropriately  the 
nearly  $11  million  available  for  such  re- 
search agencies  as  the  Rand  Corp.  and 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  start  analyzing 
the  defense  budget  you  can  see  what  a 
great  subsidy  it  is,  in  e£fect,  for  certain 
powerful  American  corporations  in  this 
coxmtry  to  make  an  economic  killing  out 
of  the  defense  budget  while  American 
boys  are  being  killed  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  had  an  example  of  it  the  other  day 
in  the  foreign  aid  debate  with  regard  to 
policy  and  the  desire  of  the  Pentagon  to 
want  to  subsidize  and  pay  for  salesmen 
of  Lockheed,  Boeing,  General  Electric, 
and  General  Motors,  as  they  go  into 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
with  super  salesmanship,  talk  them  into 
bU3^g  equipment  they  have  no  need  for 
in  an  underdeveloped  country,  except 
to  maintain  a  military  oligarchy  to  sup- 
press freedom. 

That  is  why  I  said  in  that  debate,  and 
repeat  today,  that  American  military  aid 
Is  not  as  effective  today  in  any  way  in  the 
world  if  you  build  up  a  military  dicta- 
torship and  support  a  shockingly  cor- 
rupt dictatorship  in  Vietnam,  where 
members  of  the  junta  are  former  Viet- 
namese officers  who  were  in  the  French 
military  establishment. 

That  is  why,  when  you  get  a  Professor 
Kahln  coming  back  and  others  who  have 
examined  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  we 
get  the  report  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  received  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  are  not  receding  in  influence,  but 
that  they  are  digging  in,  and  that  the 
Buddhists,  although  they  have  been 
broken  In  power  in  some  of  the  centers, 
are  digging  In.  The  day  will  come  when 
they  will  destroy  the  shocking  dictator- 
ship of  tyrants  which  the  United  States 
is  supporting  and  imposing  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  these  so-called  non- 
profit research  groups,  like  the  Rand 
Corp.,  are  the  kept  children  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  They  were  organized 
outside  the  Department  so  their  person- 
nel could  be  paid  more  than  was  possible 
under  civil  service  in  the  Department. 

There  is  $11.6  million  allowed  for  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center  to  ac- 
quire and  store  scientific  and  technical 
information;  it  can  be  reduced.  There 
are  schools  overseas  for  the  dependents 
of  American  military  personnel.  The 
funds  for  these  schools  should  be  re- 
duced at  least  In  proportion  to  the  40-  to 
60-percent  cuts  that  have  been  made  In 
funds  authorized  for  American  schools. 

Here  I  fight  for  American  schools  to 
try  to  restore  these  cuts,  but  military 
schools  are  apparently  untouched  and 
there  Is  no  proposal  to  cut  40-  to  60- 
percent  In  those  schools.  Here  are  some 
places  where  cuts  can  be  made  under 
my  amendment. 

These  schools  abroad  for  American 
personnel  will  cost  $85  million  under  the 
committee  bill.  If  our  military  establish- 
ment In  Europe  were  substantially  re- 
duced, this  whole  cost  of  support  for 
dependents  abroad  could  also  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  and  cite  other 
places  for  savings  to  be  made.  For  in- 
stance  there   Is    military   procurement 


that  is  for  U.S.  forces  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  other  than  Vietnam.  There 
would  be  no  problem  cutting  that  10 
percent. 

Let  me  make  clear,  in  answer  to  the 
argument  that  will  be  made  before  it  is 
made,  that  this  is  not  a  proposal  to  cut 
in  Vietnam.  It  could  be  said  that  cuts 
could  be  made  but  do  not  forget  that 
counsel,  under  my  instructions,  has  so 
worded  the  amendment  that  we  put  it 
squarely  up  to  the  administration  where 
to  cut  the  $70.2  billion  in  accordance 
with  this  judgment  as  to  where  the  sav- 
ings can  be  made. 

Let  us  note  what  the  amendment 
provides: 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  appropriations  reduced  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  adjustments  and  trans- 
fers between  such  appropriations  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  no  such  appro- 
priation shaU  be  increased  under  authority 
of  this  section  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  such  appropriation  prior  to 
its  reduction  pursuant  to  this  section. 

How  would  it  work?  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  make  his  judgment  and  get 
approval  of  the  President  for  a  10-per- 
cent cut.  He  can  spend  the  full  amount 
for  one  program  suid  reduce  others  by 
15  or  20  percent.  He  balances  it  out  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  any  claim  that  tills 
will  cut  funds  in  Vietnam;  for  the 
amendment  provides  he  can  transfer  the 
appropriations  from  item  to  item  so  that 
Vietnam  spending  can  remain  intact. 

The  amendment  does  make  clear  he 
cannot  Increase  the  appropriation  for 
any  item  over  and  above  the  figures  of 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  managing. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Talmaoge  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  help 
me  in  connection  with  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  question.  The  thrust  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  diminishing  the  support  for 
the  500,000  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Just  the  opposite.  That 
is  why  I  made  my  last  argument.  The 
reduction  will  be  applied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  knows  which  expen- 
ditures are  vital  to  Vietnam  and  which 
are  not.  So  the  amendment  makes  very 
clear  that  the  Department  can  transfer 
from  appropriation  to  appropriation  so 
that  Vietnam  needs  will  not  in  any  way 
be  reduced.  It  may  be.  In  their  discretion, 
that  they  may  find  some  item  in  connec- 
tion with  Vietnam — I  am  speaking  hypo- 
thetically — perhaps  in  connection  with 
some  port  facility  they  find  they  do  not 
need,  where  they  have  enough  port  fa- 
cilities, and  therefore  they  may  cut 
there,  but  the  decision  will  remain  under 
the  discretion  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  again  briefly,  I  wish 
to  make  one  comment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  We  have  precedent  for 


this  in  1954,  I  think.  I  was  an  officer  in 
the  State  Department  at  that  time  and 
we  gave  the  President  transferability  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  by  whatever  name 
it  was  known  then,  so  that  he  could 
change  10  percent  from  one  title  to  an- 
other without  returning  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  remem- 
bers this.  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
judgment,  decided  to  pour  it  all  into  In- 
dochina. This  decision  was  made,  right  or 
wrong.  The  Congress  was  not  In  session. 
He  sent  a  group  of  us  in  the  administra- 
tion all  over  the  country  to  see  the  lead- 
ers of  Congress  to  inform  them  of  what 
he  was  doing;  not  ask  them,  because  he 
had  the  power.  I  believe  it  amounted  to 
$500  or  $600  milUon  that  went  into  Indo- 
china before  Dienbienphu,  or  about  that 
time.  I  remember  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Georgia.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  criticize 
it  in  any  way,  but  this  is  the  worst  thing 
we  have  ever  done."  How  prophetic  his 
words  were. 

There  is  precedent  for  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  proposes,  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  we  cut  our  support 
to  those  so  gallantly  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  cutback  until 
the  Department  finds  something  in  Viet- 
nam they  prefer  to  cut  back.  I  have  been 
very  careful  about  that.  Counsel  told  me 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
what  I  am  proposing  here  has  much  prec- 
edence in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  reserve  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  highly  important  matter.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  a 
rollcall  vote.  A  parliamentary  situation 
exists  in  which  I  could  make  a  point  of 
order  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  which,  in  turn,  would  auto- 
matically raise  the  question  of  germane- 
ness. Majority  vote  controls  on  either 
one. 

Frankly,  I  think  his  amendment  is  ger- 
mane and  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
argue  against  the  germaneness  of  the 
substance  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Under  those  conditions,  and  for  that 
reason  alone,  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
point  of  order. 

This  matter  is  so  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
a  call  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  on  each  side.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  joins  me  in  that  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  there  be  a  call 
of  the  quorum  with  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  by  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legl^atlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment.  I  join  him 
In  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  this  is  a  highly  important  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  the  country  and  to 
every  Senator. 

The  key  question  Is:  Is  the  Senate  go- 
ing to  further  reduce  this  defense  appro- 
priation bill  by  10  percent? 

The  matter  of  transfer  authority  Is 
purely  a  side  issue.  There  is  authority  In 
the  bill  by  which  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred. That  Is  customary  and  is  neces- 
sary. 

Now  to  the  question  of  germaneness: 
I  did  not  make  a  point  of  order  because 
even  if  It  could  have  been  sustained,  the 
question  would  immediately  come  up  re- 
garding germaneness.  The  burden  would 
have  been  upon  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
However,  frankly,  I  think  his  amendment 
la  germane.  Thus,  I  do  not  argue  against 
germaneness.  I  believe  it  would  be  con- 
fusing to  the  Senate.  It  would  be  much 
better,  anyway,  to  have  a  direct  vote  on 
this  matter  of  the  10-percent  reduction. 

That  la  the  sole  and  primary  question 
involved. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  this  is  not  a 
bill  that  has  just  been  swallowed  by  the 
legislative  branch  and  approved  pro 
forma.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rvsssix]  went  to  work  (xi  this  bill  last 
October,  In  19M.  He  was  Joined  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotjng] 
as  early  aa  January  1967,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  became  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. Others  on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  and  the  ex  ofBclo  mem- 
bers have  also  worked  diligently,  using 
the  resources  and  the  Information  they 
had. 

So  this  matter  has  been  very  care- 
fully studied,  and  only  after  careful  re- 
flection did  the  committee  reduce  the 
total  amount  requested  by  the  Budget 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  by  more 
than  $1.4  billion.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  already  reduced 
the  request  by  the  military  services 
themselves  by  $17.6  billion. 

So  this  measure  has  been  through  the 
comb,  through  the  threshing  machine, 
for  almost  a  year,  first  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  then  by 
the  legislative  branch. 

With  all  deference  to  everyone,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
knows  more  about  this  program  than  does 
any  other  Member  of  the  congressional 
body.  This  bill  represents  his  judgment 
and  his  calculations,  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  yield  to  the 
Senator  as  soon  as  I  complete  these  fig- 


ures. I  wish  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  to  say  for  he  has 
made  a  very  fine  contribution. 

The  items  which  have  been  identified 
In  the  bill  for  the  Vietnam  war  approxi- 
mate $20  billion.  These  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  appropriations. 

The  items  that  were  classified  as 
"Operations  and  maintenance"  appro- 
priations amount  to  $19.1  billion,  and 
cover  the  entire  area  of  the  operations 
and  maintenance  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment worldwide. 

For  another  category,  "Military  per- 
sonnel," there  is  provided  $21.6  billion. 
That  Includes  salaries  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  their  cost  of  trans- 
portation, their  uniforms,  food  for  the 
men,  death  benefits,  and  a  great  many 
items  like  that.  These  funds  are  Indis- 
pensable, assuming  we  plan  to  have  the 
men  in  the  service  which  the  Depart- 
ment believes  are  necessary. 

There  is  an  item  for  "Procurement" 
amounting  to  $22.1  billion.  That  covers 
everything  from  .30-caliber  cartridges  up 
to  ammunition  for  guns  that  are  going  to 
be  fired  from  the  reactivated  battleship. 
It  Includes  ships,  airplanes,  missiles,  and 
everything  that  comes  in  the  way  of 
hardware. 

For  "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation"  we  have  provided  $7.1  billion. 
That  includes  the  development  of  planes, 
tanks,  or  other  equipment  right  up  to  the 
procurement  for  deployment  stage.  It  in- 
cludes the  development  of  the  Nike  X 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  or  so  much 
thereof  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  he  said  he  Is 
going  to  be  specific,  smd  he  Is.  But  this 
is  a  meat-ax  proposition,  after  all.  If  we 
adopt  an  amendment  requiring  a  10-per- 
cent reduction.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  the 
Senate  would  vote  to  make  this  cut,  but, 
to  meet  the  argiunent  squarely  on  the 
merits,  this  proposal  does  not  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  the 
reduction.  It  says  that  the  Congress 
hereby  reduces  by  10  percent  each  ap- 
propriation made  by  this  act.  That  Is  an 
ultimatum  from  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  executive  that  would  be  final,  and 
it  would  mean  the  end  of  a  great  number 
of  indispensable  programs.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  very 
ably  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  in  the  1968  budget  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion. I  think  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  also  that  action  was  taken  reducing 
the  budget  by  $73  million  as  compared 
with  fiscal  1967.  So  that  we  are  actually 
below  the  total  amount  of  expenditures 
authorized  for  1967,  which  ended  on  June 
30  of  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  acting 
chairman  a  question  with  reference  to 
procurement.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
have  many  items  in  the  bill  that  involve 
a  long  lead  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  a  good 
point.  The  Senator  might  describe  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  net  impact  of  a 
cut  across  the  board  could  result  in  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government,  because 
we  would  have  to  cancel  some  programs, 
or  slow  down  some  programs,  which 
would  result  in  a  higher  unit  cost  in 
our  shipbuilding,  aircraft  procurement, 
missile,  and  other  programs.  So  when  a 
cut  across  the  board  is  made  in  such  a 
way,  it  also  puts  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  an  untenable  position,  where 
it  would  ultimately  be  forced  to  pay  more 
for  procurement  items  it  must  havt. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  5  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
during  all  or  part  of  three  wars.  During 
all  those  previous  wars  It  was  customary 
for  Senators,  particularly  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  to  ask  the  military 
if  they  could  not  use  more  money.  This 
was  particularly  true  In  the  Korean  war. 

There  has  been  no  military  budget 
since  my  time  here  that  has  been  scru- 
tinized more  carefully  than  this  one.  I 
know  of  no  wartime  military  appropri- 
ation bill  that  has  been  cut  by  $1.4  billion. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  get  into  a 
debate  with  the  best  constitutional  law- 
yer I  know,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Being  a  farmer,  I  want  to  stay  out  of 
that  kind  of  controversy.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  the  President  is  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  and  that  we  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  him  as  well  as  the  advice  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  especially  In 
time  of  war. 

Since  becoming  a  Senator  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  our  Government.  When  the 
French  were  on  their  last  legs  In  Vietnam 
about  14  years  ago  we  gave  them  $1 
billion.  I  warned  at  that  time  against 
being  involved  in  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  have  many  times  since  then.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  alternative  at  the  present 
time  but  to  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  military  to  do  everything 
we  can  toward  wiiming  the  war  until  we 
can  find  some  oither  honorable  solution. 

I  do  not  like  this  business,  either,  of 
trying  to  police  the  whole  world.  I  think 
without  our  allies,  such  efforts  would  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Democratic 
leadership  thinks  or  the  Republican 
leadership  thinks,  or  what  the  leadership 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  thinks,  this 
war  in  Vietnam  is  going  to  become  a 
major  Issue  in  the  next  election,  and 
I  think  the  next  election  will  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  try  to 
police  the  whole  world  alone,  without 
any  allies. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  have  no 
alternative  at  the  present  time  but  to 
support  our  military,  and  do  everything 
we  can  toward  wliinlng  this  war,  or 
finding  an  honorable,  peaceful  solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  for  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wish  to  proceed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reserve  myself  1  or  2  minutes  for  a  final 
reply.  I  will  take  5  minutes  at  the  present 
time,  and  reserve  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  who  is  always 
eloquent. 

I  reply  to  him  as  follows:  There  Is 
nothing  sacrosanct  about  a  Defense  De- 
partment budget.  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  we  are  commit- 
ting some  great  wrong  If  we  say  to  the 
Defense  Department,  "You  must  cut  10 
percent,"  when  the  President  Is  calling 
upon  all  other  departments  to  cut  10  to 
15  percent.  Why  single  out  this  one  De- 
partment, and  hold  its  budget  inviolate? 

I  point  out  further  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  not  Interfere  with  the  funds 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  provide  that  the  Pentagon  and 
the  administration  could  transfer  appro- 
priations. We  have  already,  in  the  ear- 
lier debate,  pointed  out  the  precedent  for 
that.  They  could  make  their  savings  in 
other  respects  than  expenditures  for  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  largest  de- 
fense budget  In  our  history.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  defense  budget  billions  of  dol- 
lars higher  than  any  defense  budget  In 
World  War  I  or  World  War  n.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  proposal  f6r  the  greatest 
expenditure  of  military  dollars  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  You  cannot  tell 
me  that  we  cannot  save  10  percent  out 
of  a  $70.2  billion  budget. 

Furthermore,  do  not  forget  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  go  before  the 
American  taxpayers  and  ask  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  Increase.  Do  we  have  no 
responsibilities  to  those  taxpayers?  Do 
you  think  there  Is  no  obligation  to  make 
cuts  where  cuts  can  be  made? 

You  will  find  out.  For  the  taxpayers 
will  respond  in  due  course.  Here  Is  a  place 
where  we  could  make  cuts  In  a  defense 
budget,  in  the  nonwar  areas  of  the  world, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  main  speech,  and 
save  the  10  percent,  and  not  in  any  way 
make  Insecure  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  find 
someone,  some  time,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  who  would  not  make  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  heard  again  today 
about  leadtlme  and  about  contracts 
made.  This  is  always  the  stereotyped  ar- 
gument that  Is  used  to  try  to  withstand 
proposals  to  cut  the  military. 

But  there  are  many  places,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  major  remarks,  where  this  10- 
percent  cut  could  be  made;  and  we  ought 
to  make  clear  to  the  Pentagon  that  there 
is  a  celling  for  them,  too,  and  that  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  do  have  bottoms. 
I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  I 


have  offered  here  a  sound  amendment, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  defense 
security  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
security  of  our  economy. 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  continue.  You 
just  cannot  continue  to  appropriate  bil- 
lions and  billions,  and  expect  to  main- 
tain a  viable  economy  here  at  home. 

Last,  I  reiterate  a  point  made  in  my 
major  speech:  We  cannot  continue  to 
build  up  this  military  posture  of  the 
United  States  around  the  world,  and  con- 
tinue to  give  the  impression,  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped lands  of  the  world — and  in 
some  developed  ones;  such  as  France — 
that  we  intend  to  become  a  military  de- 
terminator  of  world  policy,  and  not  find 
ourselves,  eventually,  with  much  of  the 
world  alined  against  us,  and  that  we  are 
likely  to  stand  too  alone  as  a  result  of 
our  military  posture. 

We  can  save  money  here  by  stop  pour- 
ing money  into  military  juntas  and  dic- 
tatorships aroimd  the  world,  which  use 
so  much  of  our  military  expenditures  to 
keep  themselves  In  power.  Such  savings. 
In  my  judgment,  would  result  In  a  strong- 
er defense.  So  I  close  this  part  of  my 
speech  by  saying  again  that  if  Senators 
will  listen  to  or  read  the  views  of  our 
great  military  leaders  not  now  In  power, 
such  as  Ridgway  and  Gavin,  they  will 
find  that  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  yield,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
necessary  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Preslcent,  I  think  in  many  respects  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  makes  a  good  case, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  huge 
ann>  we  are  maintaining  In  Germany.  I 
vish  the  Senator  could  figure  out  an 
amendment  that  would  force  the  Defense 
Department  to  bring  back  two  or  three 
or  Jour  of  the  divisions  we  have  In  Ger- 
many, and  make  It  stick.  If  he  can,  I  will 
go  along  with  him  to  that  extent  at 
least. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  give  the 
Pentagon  the  discretionary  power  to  do 
that,  under  my  amendment.  I  suggest 
that  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
imdertake  to  tell  them  that  they  are 
just  going  to  have  to  cut  there.  The  Sen- 
ator says  he  is  a  farmer,  and  not  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  I  am  a  farmer  with 
him;  but  I  say  he  does  not  have  to  be 
told  about  the  constitutional  principle 
for  which  I  have  pleaded;  namely,  that 
we  have  to  maintain  the  checks  on  the 
ofBce  of  the  Presidency. 

I  am  urging  here  the  check  on  the 
purse  strings.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  check 
on  the  purse  strings;  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive check  we  have.  After  reading  the 
testimony  of  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  I  want  to  say 
it  is  high  time  the  Senate  deny  this 
President  the  fimds  to  continue  this 
military  buildup  and  executive  power 
buildup,  to  the  point  that  apparently  his 
budget  becomes  sacrosanct. 

Grentlemen,  we  have  got  to  cut  ex- 
penses. Here  is  a  place  to  save  10  percent 
on  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of   North  Dakota.   Mr. 


President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  Defense  Establishment  does  face 
a  difficult  problem  at  the  present  time. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
we  were  a  great  nuclear  power,  but  had 
relatively  little  conventional  capability. 
Now  we  have  built  up  our  conventional 
capability,  at  considerable  expense  to  our 
ability  as  a  nuclear  power.  But  to  build 
a  strong  defense  in  both  fields  does  en- 
tail a  tremendous  expense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  that 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  are  in  a 
very  strong  nuclear  position.  Instead  of 
increasing  our  nuclear  power,  we  ought 
to  be  trying  to  work  out  a  detente  in 
this  field,  because  if  nations  become 
more  mad  than  they  already  are  in  the 
scramble  for  nuclear  power,  I  think  we 
will  find  ourselves  In  a  nuclear  war. 

We  ought  not  to  be  talking  about 
wanting  to  provide  more  and  more 
money — over  a  reasonable  amount — for 
the  building  up  of  nuclear  power,  be- 
cause that  is  the  road,  not  only  to  na- 
tional suicide,  but  to  world  suicide  as 
well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  hope  the  act- 
ing majority  and  minority  leaders  will 
agree — that  we  have  a  quorum  call,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  reason  that  I  make  this  request, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  I  view  the  possible 
effects  of  this  amendment  as  serious, 
and  am  afraid  that  there  may  be  those 
who  think  a  reduction  could  be  made 
with  safety. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  know  what  the  Issue  is.  There 
are  not  enough  Senators  present.  We 
must  alert  Senators  and  get  them  here, 
if  possible. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  honored  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  taken  the 
matter  seriously.  I  mean  It  seriously,  and 
It  Is  serious.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  express  my  opposition  to 
this  type  of  amendment.  We  have  gone 
through  this  matter  many  times  when 
there  have  been  proposed  cuts  across  the 
board. 
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I  know  that  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  seriously  considered  the  pending  bill 
and  has  cut  It  as  much  as  it  thinks  de- 
sirable or  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  think  that  it  would  have  disastrous 
effects  with  relation  to  all  types  of  mili- 
tary planning.  Many  items  are  involved 
in  the  bill.  The  committee  cut  some  items 
and  retained  the  amounts  with  respect  to 
others. 

The  matter  was  gone  over  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb.  However,  when  we  have  an 
amendment  such  as  the  pending  amend- 
ment, we  would  place  the  military  in 
severe  shackles  and  under  a  great  hand- 
icap If  the  amendment  were  agreed  to 
because  where  would  they  cut  the 
money?  In  what  department  would  they 
doit? 

Would  they  take  it  out  of  procure- 
ment or  supplies  or  the  pay  of  personnel? 
How  would  they  do  it?  We  have  gone 
over  the  matter  for  weeks. 

I  have  always  opposed  this  type  of 
amendment.  I  think  that  most  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  always  opposed  this 
type  of  amendment  because  they  have 
every  reason  to  rely  on  what  I  think  is 
the  good  Judgment  of  most  members  of 
the  committee  in  making  cuts,  and  not 
cuts  across  the  board,  not  so-called  meat- 
ax  cuts.  The  committee  picked  out  Items 
on  which  the  committee  members  felt 
we  could  save  money  and  still  retain  the 
capabilities  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment at  its  fullest  potential  strength. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out — and  copies  of  the 
pending  amendment  are  not  available  to 
the  Senators — that  the  provision  fa) 
states  that  each  appropriation  made  by 
this  act — and  that  means  each  item  of 
money  in  the  bill — is  hereby  reduced  by 
10  percent. 

That  would  apply  to  an  item  such  as 
that  contained  on  page  8  of  the  report, 
dealing  with  committee  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  "Military  personnel. 
Army."  $7.7  billion. 

Statutory  law  sets  their  pay  and  al- 
lowances. There  was  not  any  discretion 
exercised  about  this  matter.  The  figvae 
was  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  law  and 
is  a  mathematical  computation. 

Are  we  Just  going  to  cut  our  military 
forces  10  percent  with  a  monetary  re- 
duction of  10  percent?  It  would  be  a 
highly  dangerous  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  $2  billion  is  provided  in  this  bill  for 
retired  pay.  We  would  be  cutting  that 
amount  by  10  percent.  We  would  be  ac- 
tually voting.  If  we  were  to  agree  to  the 
pending  amendment,  to  cut  retirement 
pay  of  those  who  have  retired  as  well  as 
the  pay  of  officers  and  civilians  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— and  I  do  have  great  respect  for 
him  and  for  his  ability — agreement  to 
the  pending  amendment  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  And  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
deliberately  for  the  pending  amendment 


would  be  a  reckless  thing  for  the  Senate 
to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  were  to  take  such  action,  it 
would  have  to  immediately  reverse  itself 
in  some  way. 

I  am  willing  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Senate  with  that  understanding.  I 
do  have  some  time  in  reserve  that  I  shall 
continue  to  hold. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  anyUiing  unclear  about  the  amend- 
ment. There  have  been  a  lot  of  dire  pre- 
dictions made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton about  what  will  happen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  retirement  pay. 

A  provision  of  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  Deferise  Establisiunent  and  the 
administration  shall  transfer  the  funds 
from  appropriations  in  accordance  with 
their  discretion.  Of  course,  they  will  not 
cut  retirement  pay.  Of  course,  they  will 
not  cut  clothing.  Those  will  be  a  part  of 
the  transfer  that  will  be  made.  However, 
legislative  counsel  says  that  this  Is  the 
legislative  policy  that  must  be  followed 
in  the  bill  to  get  a  10-percent  cut. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  my  eyes  off  the 
$70.2  billion.  It  is  not  only  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  coimtry,  but  it  is 
also  so  much  larger  that  it  is  much  larger 
than  the  appropriations  made  at  any 
time  during  World  War  11,  World  War 
I,  or  any  other  time. 

Tlie  amendment  merely  says  that  we 
will  take  10  percent  off,  and  they  will 
then  take  the  money  that  remains  and 
distribute  that  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  Defense  Establishment  as 
they  see  those  needs. 

That  is  efficiency.  That  provides  for 
letting  the  people  that  really  have  an 
exercise  of  judgment  do  the  judging. 

I  have  great  regard  for  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAcrrDSON].  However,  let  me  say  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  with  all  of 
the  experts  on  it,  cannot  begin  to  render 
the  value  judgment  that  the  Defense 
Establishment  will  render  once  we  give 
them  a  total  sum  and  say,  "All  right.  You 
have  to  redistribute  this  among  the 
various  Items  so  that  you  come  out  with 
a  total  10-percent  cut." 

That  is  the  way  to  put  a  decision  in 
the  hands  of  the  experts.  I  speak  most 
respectfully  when  I  say  they  are  more 
expert  than  are  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  do  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  entitled  to  the  cut, 
and  in  their  behalf  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
minute.  Does  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate wish  to  make  some  remarks? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  really  admitted 
that  there  are  a  good  many  items  In  this 
bUl  which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
cut  at  all.  That  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  cut  15  or  20  percent  on 
some  of  these  other  items,  perhaps  even 
25  percent;  and  with  the  amount  of  time 
that  both  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  given  to  the  meas- 
ure, I  find  it  inconceivable  that  they 
find  any  item  which  they  can  cut  20  or 

Mr.  MORSE.  H  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  will  give  him  one:  The  support  of  four 
divisions  in  Germany  that  should  be 
brought  home. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  he  knows  that  we  had 
a  special  committee  established  to  look 
into  this.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  both  those  who  favored  a  greater  re- 
duction than  has  been  made  and  those 
who  favored  no  reduction.  I  believe  the 
findings  of  that  committee  substantiate 
what  is  being  done  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  First  Corps,  around  Nha  Trang,  are 
a  great  many  Americans,  many  of  whom 
are  giving  up  a  gieat  deal,  some  of  whom 
are  giving  up  everything. 

The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to  the 
Second  Corps,  at  Long  Binh. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican forces  aroimid  Saigon  and  for  the 
first  time  this  year  the  men  in  and 
around  the  Delta. 

These  men  have  a  right  to  count  on 
Congress  backing  them  up.  Many  of  them 
did  not  want  to  go  there.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  drafted.  They 
are  fighting  with  superb  courage  in  the 
American  tradition. 

There  Is  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  that 
you  could  make  a  blanket  cut  of  10  per- 
cent in  this  budget  without  definitely  af- 
fecting the  supplies,  the  ammimition,  and 
the  support  that  this  coimtry  owes  ta 
the  youth  that  Congress  has  approved 
drafting  and  sending  to  Vietnam  in  order 
to  protect  our  future  security.  Most  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  have  not  given 
up  anything  to  handle  one  of  our  major 
wars.  Many  of  these  young  men  have 
given  up  everything. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
aU  the  careful  and  capable  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  Senators  from  Maine  and 
North  Dakota,  no  budget  has  been  exam- 
ined in  more  minute  detail  than  haa  the 
defense  budget  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  1  additional  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  an  arbitrary  reduction  such 
as  you  might  put  on  some  of  the  other 
programs — for  example,  the  AID  pro- 
gram, the  space  program — should  be  con- 
sidered applicable  at  this  late  date  to  ef- 
fect a  reduction  in  the  Defense  budget,  a 
reduction  that  could  definitely  result  In 
the  additional  loss  of  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  this  budget 
has  been  examined  carefully  by  two  of 
the  finest  committees  in  the  Senate.  They 
have  recommended  reductions  in  certain 
quarters  and  increases  in  others.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  size  of  tills  budget 
Is  a  great  war  hi  which  the  youth  of 
America  are  engaged.  I  hope  Senators 
would  give  that  fact  and  these  circum- 
stances a  great  deal  of  thought,  indeed, 
before  arriving  at  a  decision  to  make  an 
arbitrary  cut  in  the  military  budget  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  different  type  of 
decision  than  the  businessman  under- 
takes when  he  considers  across-the- 
board  cuts  from  the  standpoint  of  profit. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield  30  seconds  to  me  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  by  saying  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  cut  a  dollar  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  those  boys.  The  Senator 
should  read  the  amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  make  certain  that  the  De- 
fense Establishment  has  authority  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  the  funds.  The 
Defense  Department  would  not  take  a 
dollar  away. 

I  have  followed  the  advice  of  legisla- 
tive counsel  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  legislative  drafting  requirements  in 
order  to  achieve  a  10-percent  cut  of  the 
$70,200,000,000.  He  says  this  is  the  way  to 
doit. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
in  what  he  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  the  boys.  But  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  type  of  cuts  that  the 
amendment  would  give  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  discretionary  authority  to 
make.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Defense 
Department  is  more  expert  to  do  the  cut- 
ting than  is  that  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of  testing 
of  national  will.  I  am  confident  that  the 
national  will  Is  for  us  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  at  hand  and  to  face  up  to  the 
threat  here  at  home  and  abroad  as  well. 

To  cut  this  bill  would  be  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  really  do  not  have  a 
strong  national  will  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  freedom  of 
choice.  We  might  as  well  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  an  abject  abdication  of  any 


semblance  of  International  leadership 
b^ed  upon  oiu*  own  national  strength. 

We  already  have  enough  of  this  dis- 
astrous attitude  of  permissiveness  in 
our  national  fiber,  combined  with  the 
current  theme  of  cost  effectiveness  in 
which  our  various  components  of  na- 
tional security  have  been  cannibalized 
at  the  false  altar  of  penny-foolish  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  such  dedi- 
cated leaders  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Defense, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
the  fioor  manager  of  this  bill,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  does  such 
a  tremendous  job  as  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Their  years  of  experience — their 
knowledge — on  the  needs  of  our  national 
security  are  unmatched.  I  trust  their 
judgment.  I  am  gratified  that  my  own 
appraisal  of  our  national  security  needs 
is  in  agreement  with  them  and  I  am 
happy  to  uphold  the  strong  and  cou- 
rageous position  they  have  taken  on 
this  appropriation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment  to  recommit  and  any  other 
amendments  to  cut  tills  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tyddjgs]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Rxtssell],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiiATHERs],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5, 
nays  85,  as  follows: 


Brewster 

HUl 

Moss 

Brooke 

HoUand 

Mundt 

BurdlcJc 

HoUlngB 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Javlte 

Pell 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Scott 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Eastland 

Ifong,  La. 

Sp>ong 

EUender 

MagnuBon 

Stennis 

Krvln 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Panntn 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Pong 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McGee 

Tower 

Grlffln 

McGovern 

WllllamR,  Njr. 

Hansen 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Tar  bo  rough 

Hart  Ice 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— -10 

Dominick  Metcalf  Sparkman 

Harris  Nelson  Tydings 

Hatfield  RusseU 

McIntyre  Smathers 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  and  Mr.  KUCHEL 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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YEAS— 5 

Clark 
Pulbright 

Gruenlng 
Morse 

NATS— 85 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bllde 

BOKga 

MESSAGE     FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  281)  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  real  property  which  may 
be  held  by  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  with  an  amendment,  in  wlilch  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  182.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox  Manor, 
a  historic  property  In  Hopewell,  Va.,  for  ad- 
dition to  the  Petersburg  National  Battle- 
field in  Virginia,  to  provide  for  a  revision  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  battlefield,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  472.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land  from 
Texas  Southmoot  College,  Brownsville,  Tex.; 

H Ji.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  It  relates 
to  transportation  expenses  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10699.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tlwa 
Indians  of  Texas; 

HJl.  11993.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965; 

H.R.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H JR.  12257.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  authorize  assistance 
In  establishment  and  operation  of  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults, 
and  to  provide  aselstance  for  migrants. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


The  following  Mils  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred. 
as  indlca^: 

HJl.  183.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Interior  to  acquire  Appomattox 
Manor,  a  historic  property  in  Hopewell,  Va., 
for  addition  to  the  Petersburg  National  Bat- 
tlefield In  Virginia,  to  provide  for  a  revUlon 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  battlefield,  and  for 
other  purpoaes; 

HJl.  10699.  An  act  relating  to  the  Tlwa 
Indiana  of  Texas;  and 

H.B.  13131.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
■ion.  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

HJl.  473.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  certain  land 
from  Texas  Soutbmost  College,  Brownsville, 
Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreetry. 

HSL.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  it  re- 
lates to  transportation  expenses  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

HJi.  11993.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  3,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJR.  122S7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  amend  and  ex- 
pand the  authorl2:atlon  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize  as- 
sistance In  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults,  and  to  provide  assistance  for  mi- 
grants; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


DEPARTIiSENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
iniations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  srleld  me 
one-half  minute  to  make  an  announce- 
ment?   

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  far  as  those  of  us 
connected  with  the  bill  are  concerned, 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Claxk]  plans  a  motion  to  recommit. 
There  will  then  be  debate  on  the  bill 
and  final  passage  with  a  rollcall  vote,  it  is 
hoped,  very  late  this  afternoon. 

AMXNDICXNT   NO.   381 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  14,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  "428,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"200,000". 

On  page  40,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike 
all  through  line  15  on  page  40. 

Renumber  present  section  629  and  sub- 
sequent sections  accordingly. 

The     PBESIDINO     OFFICER.     How 


much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts j^rid  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
at(M"  from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  two  weeks  ago,  in  Mking  for 
a  tax  rise  this  year.  President  Johnson 
made  a  firm  pledge.  He  said: 

I  will  make  every  poeslble  expenditure  re- 
duction— civilian  and  military — short  of 
Jeopardizing  the  nation's  security  and  weU- 
belng.  In  particular,  he  said  that  he  had 
asked  Secretary  McNamara  to  conduct  a 
searching  review  of  all  Defense  expenditures 
and  to  withhold  all  such  expenditures  that 
are  not  now  essential  for  national  security. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  himself 
made  a  similar  ct»nmltment.  He  has 
promised  to  "shrink"  the  "water"  out  of 
the  Defense  Department  budget,  and  has 
directed  his  staff  to  review  every  pro- 
gram, and  to  Identify  those  projects  of 
lowest  priority,  which  can  then  be  elim- 
inated or  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  Defense 
Department  program  which,  throughout 
its  65-year  history,  has  been  consistently 
identified  as  one  of  the  most  marginal 
and  least  essential  activities  in  the  De- 
fense budget.  I  refer  to  the  Army's  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program,  and  the 
event  which  accounts  for  most  of  its  cost, 
the  Camp  Perry  rifle  matches. 

In  at  least  20  of  Its  65  years,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  sharply  curtailed,  result- 
ing hi  limitation  or  cancellation  of  the 
rifle  matches,  and  drastic  reduction  of 
the  other  components  of  the  program. 
Either  the  Defense  Department  itself,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the  Congress 
has  ordered  cutbacks  during  all  or  part 
of  every  major  military  and  economic 
crisis  in  this  century.  Including  World 
War  I,  the  depression,  World  War  n,  and 
the  Korean  war. 

Now  we  are  hi  the  midst  of  another 
crisis,  which  appears  to  be  both  military 
and  economic.  Half  a  million  American 
men  are  on  combat  duty  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  are  told  that  we  face  a  steep  infla- 
tionary trend  if  we  do  not  control  Fed- 
eral spending  and  limit  public  purchas- 
ing power  through  a  substantial  tax  in- 
crease. 

Yet  for  some  unexplained — and,  I  be- 
lieve, inexplicable — reason,  this  histori- 
cally most  expendable  of  all  Defense  ex- 
penditures, the  civilian  marksmanship 
program,  has  not  been  marked  for  cur- 
tailment at  this  time  anywhere  in  the 
budgetary  process. 

Thus,  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  to  re- 
duce expenditures  on  this  program,  we 
wHl  see  once  again  the  consumption  by 
this  activity  of — 

At  least  $5  million,  and  perhaps  $10 
million,  or  moie,  of  scarce  Defense  De- 
partment funds; 

The  paid  time  and  effort  of  3.000  serv- 
icemen, who  spend  all  or  part  of  a  4- 
month  period  providing  housekeeping 
services  for  the  Camp  Perry  matches; 

The  available  time  of  some  2,000  serv- 
icemen who  compete  with  civilians  in  the 
matches ; 

Uncounted  other  costs  in  dollars,  fa- 
cilities, and  manpower  for  State  and  re- 
gional matches. 


Even  If  we  assume  that  the  costs  of 
this  program  can  be  Justified  In  times 
of  peace  and  of  budgetary  ease,  It  is  plain 
that  we  are  not  now  In  such  a  time.  We 
In  the  Senate,  therefore,  when  presented 
with  such  an  obvious  departure  from 
past  practices,  have  no  choice  but  to  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  omission  ourselves. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  10738  which  I 
propose  will  repair  that  omission.  It  will 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  Nation- 
al Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice to  $200,000,  and  will  eliminate  the 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  free  ammunition  to 
the  board. 

It  is  my  Intent  in  proposing  thLs 
amendment  to  provide  enough  of  an  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  cost  already  in- 
curred in  fiscal  1968  for  the  1967  rifle 
matches,  and  to  allow  for  a  small  care- 
taker staff  to  oversee  the  office  of  the 
director  of  civilian  marksmanship  pend- 
ing next  year's  appropriation,  or  any  in- 
tervening Defense  Department  decision 
as  to  its  future.  It  would  be  my  expecta- 
tion and  intent,  however,  that  If  this 
amendment  carries,  the  Army  would  not 
use  funds  In  the  flscal  1968  budget,  or  un- 
der any  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
1969,  to  prepare  for  or  conduct  the  1968 
rifle  matches,  unless  there  is  a  speciflc 
supplemental  or  new  appropriation  for 
the  purpose. 

In  addition,  during  the  remainder  of 
flscal  1968,  it  would  be  the  Intent  of  th« 
amendment  to  tillow  only  for  those  ac- 
tivities essential  to  the  administrative 
operation  of  the  office  of  the  director  in 
Washington,  and  that  expenditures  on 
all  other  activities  of  the  board  and  the 
office  be  suspended  until  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  are  made  available,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited,  to  free  weapons 
and  ammunition  issues  to  clubs,  support 
of  regional  and  State  rifle  matches,  pur- 
chases of  medals  and  trophies,  and  travel 
by  the  board  and  office  personnel. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  can  be  jus- 
tified solely  on  the  basis  of  economy,  and 
solely  on  the  historical  evidence  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  marksmanship 
program  has  always,  imtil  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  been  one  of  the  first  to  be  cut 
In  times  of  budgetary  restraint.  Thus  1 
believe  that  each  of  us  can  make  a  good 
faith  decision  based  on  history  and  econ- 
omy alone,  regardless  of  our  position  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  or  on  the  administra- 
tion gun  bill,  or  on  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  And  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment should,  and  can,  be  construed  in 
no  way  as  a  vote  on  any  of  these  other 
three  issues.  It  is  a  vote  only  on  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  for  this 
flscal  year. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  candid  of 
me  to  fail  to  point  out  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  gross  waste  of  manpower  and 
money  which  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program  entails.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  deference  for  the  distin- 
guished Chairmen  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees,  both  of 
whom,  I  believe,  had  some  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  Camp  Perry  matches 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  I  will 
only  say  to  them  that  the  program  has 
changed   drastically   since   it   began   in 
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1903.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
competitions  really  were  an  adjunct  of 
military  training,  when  the  weapons  used 
were  the  same  on  the  ranges  and  in  the 
battlefield,  when  the  NRA  was  a  quasi- 
military  organization  directed  by  the  ad- 
jutant generals  of  each  State,  and  when 
our  shores  did  indeed  rely  for  protection 
as  much  on  riflemen  as  on  anything  else. 

The  program  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  since  then.  Between  the  periods 
of  curtailment  which  I  have  mentioned, 
it  grew  steadily,  largely  through  the  ag- 
gressive and  expert  annual  lobbying  of 
the  NRA.  Time  and  time  again,  anxious 
Congressmen  questioned  the  utility  and 
cost  of  the  program,  but  they  never  had 
adequate  Information  to  rebut  the  un- 
supported claims  made  for  it  by  the 
NRA  spokesmen.  After  one  period  of 
suspension,  the  NRA  spokesman  himself 
noted  that  the  program  had  become  In- 
ordinately expensive  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension, aind  in  asking  for  a  resumption 
stated  that  in  the  future  the  costs  would 
be  kept  at  a  more  reasonable  level.  It  did 
not,  unfortunately,  take  long  for  them 
to  reach  their  former  heights. 

But  In  the  past  2  years  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  studies,  and  Information, 
and  facts  which  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
the  costs  of  the  marksmanship  program 
are  excessive  and  the  benefits  are  mini- 
mal, If  not  negative. 

First  and  foremost,  the  program  just 
has  not  had  any  significant  success  in 
fulfilling  what  Is  left  of  its  primary  mis- 
sion, that  of  preparing  prospective  mili- 
tary men  for  combat.  I  stress  this  point 
because  the  program's  supporters  have 
attempted  to  set  up  a  smokescreen  of 
contrary  assertions,  based  largely  on 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  results  of  a 
study  done  for  the  Army  In  1965.  The 
only  factual  finding  of  that  study  which 
remotely  supports  their  assertion  can  be 
paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  person  who  gets  marksmanship  training 
In  an  Army-assisted  rlfie  club  does  better 
on  markmanshlp  tests  than  people  in  the 
population  at  large. 

What  they  fail  to  note  are  the  other 
findings  ,of  the  study — 

That  Wily  3  percent  of  the  13,000  Army 
trainees  sampled  had  been  members  of 
such  rifie  clubs; 

That  some  gun  club  members  had 
received  no  instruction  at  all,  and  some 
had  never  even  shot  a  gun; 

That,  although  only  3  percent  of  the 
sample  belonged  to  Army-affiliated  clubs, 
about  60  percent  of  the  sample  had  aver- 
age or  above  average  shooting  experi- 
ence, and  about  30  percent  had  substan- 
tial experience; 

That  those  with  other  kinds  of  gun 
experience,  whether  target  shooting  or 
hunting  or  nonclub  instruction,  did 
extremely  well  on  markmanship  tests, 
and  the  percentage  of  unqualified  shoot- 
ers In  these  groups  was  the  same  as  or 
less  than  that  among  Army-affihated 
club  members;  and 

That  only  a  fraction  of  the  members 
of  affiliated  clubs  are  young  enough  to 
be  drafted. 

In  addition,  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  most  frankly  testifled  before 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
last  month,  and  I  quote,  "marksmanship 


is  only  one  facet  of  a  rifleman's  train- 
ing," and  the  other  facets  "are  at  least 
equally  important  to  success." 

In  short  then,  there  is  now  ample  proof 
that  if  the  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram were  to  be  terminated  permanently 
tonight,  there  would  be  no  measurable 
effect  on  military  preparedness  tomor- 
row, next  year,  or  ever.  Those  clubs 
which  exist  for  reasons  other  than  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Government's  largesse  will  continue  in 
operation.  Any  young  people  who  belong 
to  those  clubs  will  continue  to  learn  to 
shoot,  supported  not  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but,  like  participants  in  all 
other  sports,  by  their  own  resources,  by 
private  gun  clubs,  or  perhaps  by  local 
recreation  programs.  The  vast  majority 
of  young  shooters,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Army-affiliated  clubs,  will 
not  even  know  anything  has  changed. 

But  here  is  what  will  happen,  if  the 
appropriation  for  the  program  Is  cur- 
tailed- 
Five  to  ten  million  dollars  of  funds  will 
be  saved  or  available  for  use  elsewhere. 

Thousands  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve troops,  who  now  spend  their  sup- 
posed "training"  periods  cooking  and 
cleaning  for  NRA  members  of  Camp 
Perry,  can  now  spend  the  time  on  their 
own  marksmanship  or  riot  control  train- 
ing. 

Thousands  of  the  Army's  and  Marines' 
best  marksmen  who  now  spend  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  good  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
year,  assisting  NRA  competitions  and 
clubs,  can  now  spend  their  time  teaching 
marksmanship  to  draftees,  teaching 
countersniplng  to  National  Guard  troops, 
and  teaching  the  use  of  the  M-16  rifle 
to  our  infantrymen  in  Vietnam,  who  say 
that  the  troubles  with  the  gun  result  pri- 
marily from  lack  of  training  in  its  use. 

The  Secretary  and  General  Counsel 
of  the  Army  can  spend  more  time  worry- 
ing about  military  affairs,  and  less  time 
worrying  about  the  problems  that  arise 
every  time  an  NRA  club  affiliated  with 
the  marksmanship  prc^ram  turns  out  to 
be  a  cover  for  the  Mlnutemen,  or  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  or  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  or  when  a  reporter  dem- 
onstrates that  even  a  convicted  murderer 
can  join  the  NRA,  which  Is  supposed  to 
screen  those  eligible  for  participation  In 
Army-support  programs;  or  when  a  na- 
tional match  pistol  turns  up  among  the 
guns  seized  in  the  Newark  riot. 

In  short,  the  Army  can  relieve  Itself 
of  a  major  manpower  and  money-con- 
suming program,  and  of  a  major  head- 
ache at  the  same  time. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  show  that 
the  proeram  does  no  good,  and  costs  too 
much  in  every  sense,  there  is  one  un- 
deniable result  of  the  program  which 
not  only  supports,  but  requires,  its  ulti- 
mate abandonment,  and  at  least  its  cur- 
tailment this  year.  As  I  have  $aid,  today's 
vote  should  not  be  governed  by  one's 
opinion  regarding  this  dimension  of  the 
program,  but  completeness  requires  its 
mention. 

There  is  good  reason  why  the  NRA 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program,  lobbied 
faithfully  for  its  preservation  and  appro- 
priation through  the  years,  and  presses 


desperately  for  its  maintenance  today. 
The  simple  fact  is  that,  although  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  Army  gets  any 
beneflt  from  the  program,  we  do  know 
that  its  primary  and  substantial  bene- 
ficiary is  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Only  NRA  members  may  purchase  cut- 
rate  weapons  and  ammunition  from  the 
Government.  Only  NRA  clubs  can  get 
free  weapons  and  ammunition  from  the 
Government.  Only  NRA-selected  teams 
can  travel  free  to  Camp  Perry.  Only 
NRA-nominated  civilians  serve  on  the 
Army's  Rifle  Practice  Board  and  travel 
to  Washington  and  Camp  Perry  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Only  NRA- sanctioned 
State  and  regional  competitions  can  use 
Defense  Department  facilities  and  be  as- 
sisted by  Defense  Department  personnel. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  which 
backs  this  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  primary  and  successful 
booster,  subsidizer,  and  promoter  of  the 
NRA.  I  have  promotional  literature  from 
the  NRA  which  boasts  this  fact.  I  have 
received  letters  from  NRA  members  who 
tell  me  that  they  and  others  joined  the 
NRA  solely  to  participate  in  the  Army's 
cut-rate  weapons  sales  program.  I  have 
the  facts  of  the  Jamaica  Rifle  Club  case, 
where  NRA  membership  was  sought  only 
as  a  cover  for  obtaining  cut-rate  and  free 
Government  arms  and  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment range  facilities  as  part  of  an  al- 
leged crirmnal  conspiracy.  And  most  per- 
suasively, I  have  the  1965  studj'  by  the 
Army's  own  consultant,  which  concluded 
that  the  cut-rate  arms  sales  program 
"undoubtedly  is  an  inducement  for  large 
numbers  of  individuals  to  become  mem- 
bers of  NRA,"  and  that  the  DCM  activi- 
ties "result  in  stimulation  of  NRA  mem- 
bership and  support  of  NRA  programs." 

Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
NRA  as  such,  nor  especially  with  target 
shooting  as  a  sport  or  hobby.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  Defense  Department, 
or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  any  business  subsidizing  and 
supporting  this  particular  private  sport- 
ing organization  or  this  particular  sport. 
If  we  are  going  to  establish  a  general 
program  for  subsidizing  amateur  ath- 
letics that  is  fine.  But  why  should  20 
American  athletic  teams  at  this  year's 
Pan  American  games  have  been  there 
through  the  generosity  of  private  orga- 
nizations, individuals,  and  enterprises, 
while  the  21st,  the  gun  team,  was  sent  at 
Federal  expense?  Do  we  as  a  nation  place 
firearms  proficiency  so  high  on  our  scale 
of  priorities? 

And  why  should  we  offer  the  lucky  few, 
chosen  by  the  NRA,  room  and  board  at 
Camp  Perry  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  at  $1.60  a  day,  when  the  chari- 
ties which  send  city  kids  to  summer 
camps  have  to  pay  three  times  that 
sunount  for  room  and  board?  Are  we  more 
concerned  about  sending  our  rifieraen  to 
camp  than  our  urban  youth? 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  my 
last  point,  and  again  it  is  one  which  is 
not  necessarj',  or  perhaps  even  relevant, 
to  a  vote  on  thii  amendment.  If  we  were 
to  provide  a  general  subsidy  to  amateur 
athletics  through  sporting  associations,  I 
think  one  of  the  first  limits  we  would 
place  on  these  groups  is  that  they  stay 
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out  of  politics  and  out  of  lobbying.  If 
these  are  Important  activities  for  such  an 
organization,  then  It  should  not  seek,  or 
rely  on.  Government  support  and  en- 
couragement for  Its  activities. 

In  the  case  of  the  NRA,  its  attitudes, 
policies,  and  activities  have  become  so 
political,  so  parochial,  and  so  partisan 
that  I  have  real  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
is  constitutional  to  require  a  person  to 
Join  the  NRA  In  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  certain  Federal  programs.  The  Army 
General  Counsel  is  now  studying  this 
question  at  my  request.  But  apart  from 
the  constitutional  issue.  I  believe  that  the 
NRA  must  choose  between  continuation 
of  Its  extensive  lobbying  efforts  at  the 
Federal  and  State  levels,  and  continua- 
tion of  the  extensive  subsidies  and  sup- 
port it  receives  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  it  cannot  make  a  choice,  then 
the  executive  branch,  or  the  Congress, 
will  have  to  make  the  choice  for  the  NRA. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  some  of  the  many 
editorials  from  papers  all  over  the  coim- 
try,  which  support  my  request  for  a  tem- 
porary curtailment  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  marksmanship  program,  and  some  of 
the  letters  from  NRA  members  criticizing 
the  organization,  and  some  of  the  900 
letters  I  received  in  1  week  this  month 
opposing  the  NRA's  legislative  position. 
But  these  would  only  distract  attention 
from  the  one  letter  I  will  read  now,  a 
letter  from  an  Ohio  housewife  to  the 
Akron  Beacon  Joui-nal.  She  wrote: 

My  busband  had  to  shut  down  his  business 
and  lay  oS  an  employee  to  attend  Army 
Reserve  summer  camp  at  Camp  Perry.  Did  he 
get  any  training?  No!  He  spent  two  weeks 
cleaning  and  painting  the  buildings  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association  target  competition 
held  there. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  way  to  answer  that 
woman.  And  how  will  we  answer  her  if 
her  husband's  unit  is  ever  called  up  and 
he  goes  into  battle,  or  into  an  urban  dis- 
order, undertrained? 

Today  we  have  an  opportimity  to  give 
an  answer  for  1  year  at  least.  I  am  hope- 
ful we  will  meet  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator's  amendment,  we  do 
not  accept  it.  This  matter  has  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  I  consider  it  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  both  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. His  first  amendment,  beginning  on 
page  14,  would  almost  cut  In  half  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  rifle  ranges  and  the  travel 
expenses  of  rifle  teams  to  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio. 

His  second  amendment,  on  page  40, 
would  cut  off  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  rlfie  practice  and  deny  funds  for  the 
travel  expenses  of  military  and  naval 
personnel,  members  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents, and  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Train- 
ing Corps. 


Dally  reports  from  Vietnam  reempha- 
size  the  value  and  necessity  of  having 
a  citizenry  and  soldiery  well-trained  in 
the  effective  use  of  small  arms.  Profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  small  arms,  in  the 
final  analysis,  will  quite  likely  go  far  in 
determining  the  eventual  victor. 

Throughout  our  historj' — from  Bunker 
Hill,  from  the  rigging  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  from  the  parapets  of  New 
Orleans,  at  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox, 
up  San  Juan  Hill,  at  Belleau  Wood,  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  Sicily,  and 
in  Korea — the  American  soldier  has  re- 
peatedly proven  his  coinage,  resourceful- 
ness, determination,  and  skill  in  the  ef- 
fective use  of  firearms.  The  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  is  no  different.  In  fact, 
each  of  these  attributes  is  being  tested 
as  never  before. 

I  have  never  heard  a  professional  mili- 
tary leader  who  did  not  agree  that 
marksmanship  is  important  and  that  a 
man  with  prior  marksmanship  training 
is  a  better  marksman  and  belter  soldier. 
Such  esteemed  soldiers  as  Generals 
Eisenhower,  Marshall,  Bradley,  and  our 
present  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Johnson, 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  General  Greene,  have  all  ex- 
pressed this  fact. 

I  quote  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  re- 
garding tlie  effectiveness  of  Marine 
snipers  in  Vietnam.  He  has  said: 

Not  long  ago  a  two-man  team  moved  to 
a  small  hlU  about  800  yards  outside  a  vUlage 
known  to  harbor  Viet  Cong.  After  hours  of 
imtlent  waiting  and  watching,  a  guerrilla 
patrol  emerged  from  the  hedgerows  that 
always  surround  the  clusters  of  grass  huts. 
The  sniper  team  leader  fired  and  dropped 
a  Vletcong  with  his  first  shot.  His  team- 
mate drew  a  bead  on  a  second  guerrilla, 
squeezed  the  trigger — and  another  Viet  Cong 
fell  dead.  In  less  than  15  minutes  there  were 
11  Vle^  Cong  dead  and  six  wounded  by  Just 
these  two  Marine  snipers. 

I  was  in  Europe  not  long  after  the 
First  World  War  and  visited  a  battlefield 
where  a  large  Gennan  force  had  attacked 
a  smaller  number  of  American  troops  in 
an  open  area.  The  American  soldiers 
aimed  their  rifles  at  individual  Germans 
and  killed  so  many  of  them  before  the 
attack  was  half  over  that  all  but  the 
desperately  wounded  fled  to  the  cover  of 
woods  from  which  the  attack  was 
started. 

I  later  learned  that  in  the  South  Pacific 
area,  when  the  attacking  Japanese  out- 
numbered the  American  forces  in  jungle 
flghting,  the  marksmanship  of  our 
soldiers  again  resulted  in  winning  many 
encounters. 

In  light  of  our  military  history  and 
present  military  engagement,  can  we  af- 
ford not  to  support  a  program  of  civilian 
marksmanship,  which  contributes  at  very 
little  cost  so  heavily  to  the  battle  skill  of 
the  individual  soldier  who  forms  the  bul- 
wark of  our  defense? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  remember,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


won  the  marksmanship  for  3  years;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No,  just  once,  I  shot  a 
possible  15  consecutive  bull's-eyes  at  900 
yards. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  if  he  could  give  us  some 
idea  whether,  looking  through  the  past 
history  of  the  program,  there  have  not 
been  some  repeated  cutbacks  in  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true 
that  during  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
and  during  the  Korean  war  there  were 
sharp  cutbacks  in  the  program?  Could 
the  Senator  enlighten  us  as  to  why  he 
feels  we  ought  to  continue  the  program 
at  the  same  rate  today,  in  a  period  of 
serious  military  conflict,  as  during  a  pe- 
riod of  nonconflict,  and  why  there  should 
not  be  a  cutback  now  as  has  taken  place 
In  similar  circumstances  in  the  past? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  During  World  War  II, 
the  ammunition  question  was  very  acute. 
There  was  a  reduction  in  virtually  all 
hunting  for  game.  Everything  was  cen- 
tered on  augmenting  ammunition  pro- 
curement. It  Is  true  that  now  the  am- 
munition that  is  allowed  to  be  used  Is 
in  plentiful  supply.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  It.  We  are  carrying  on  normal  func- 
tions here  at  home  In  every  other  area. 
This  program  is  of  military  value,  so  it 
should  not  be  cut  back  or  cut  out  unless 
there  were  some  stringent,  urgent,  de- 
manding reason. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
shown  on  page  276  of  part  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  there  is  a  sizable  amount,  in 
terms  of  dollars,  in  .45-caliber  ammuni- 
tion, for  example.  That  ammunition 
could  readily  be  used  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
used  now  in  Germany  for  the  military  po- 
licemen in  the  conduct  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  a  listing  on  that  page 
of  several  different  types  of  ammunition 
being  supplied  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  the  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram. This  has  perplexed  me,  because  it 
seems  to  me  much  of  this  is  ammuni- 
tion which  could  very  easily  be  used  di- 
rectly by  our  military  forces,  whether  in 
combat  or  for  their  own  training  exer- 
cises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer. 

It  is  discretionary  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  the  utilization  of 
ammunition.  Certainly,  it  would  not  per- 
mit much  of  it  to  be  issued  if  it  were  ap- 
proaching shortage  category.  The  ammu- 
nition used  has  varied  In  type  and  con- 
dition. Some  of  it  has  been  in  stock  many 
years.  The  value  of  it  cannot  be  based 
now  on  the  cost  of  It  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition. However,  there  Is  no  problem  as 
to  availability  of  ammunition,  and  the 
authority  to  use  it  Is  purely  discretionary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  This 
page  of  the  hearings  shows  the  value  of 
the  ammunition  to  be  bought  in  fiscal 
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1968.  That  Is  ammunition  that  is  being 
bought  now.  It  Is  going  to  be  distributed 
for  these  various  programs.  There  is  a 
real  question  In  my  mind  as  to  why  we 
should  be  bu3ring  that  ammunition  at 
the  rate  we  are  buying  It,  using  Defense 
appropriations  to  buy  anununitlon  for 
sporting  purposes,  considering  the  fact 
that  at  other  times  when  there  was  a 
need  for  economy  we  have  been  willing 
to  cut  back  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amount  that  would 
be  bought  depends  on  the  discretion  of 
the  Department,  but  this  certainly  will 
not  Injure  the  war  effort.  It  will  not  be 
using  money  needed  for  military  pro- 
curement. A  considerable  amoimt  of  this 
ammunition  will  come  from  World  War 
n  stocks.  That  is  shown  in  a  memo- 
randum which  appears  on  page  276  of 
part  n  of  the  Senate  hearings.  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  sunmunltion  is 
really  so  much  at  issue  in  this  debate  as 
is  the  question  of  the  use  of  hard  dol- 
lars of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  another  2 
minutes. 

This  relates  to  just  one  aspect  of  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  has  two 
parts.  One  relates  to  cutting  back  the 
appropriation  for  administering  the  ci- 
vilian marksmanship  program  from 
$428,000  to  $200,000  which  would  per- 
mit the  meeting  of  obligations  al- 
ready Incurred  luider  that  program  in 
the  first  2  months  of  fiscal  1968,  but 
would  prevent  active  pursuit  or  expan- 
sion of  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
historical  treatment  of  this  item.  Also, 
the  amendment  would  prevent  purchase 
and  distribution  of  ammunition  for  ci- 
vilian marksmanship  programs.  This  is 
the  second  aspect  of  it. 

So,  the  first  part  of  it  relates  to  the 
office  and  admiiilstration  expenses  of  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program.  The 
second  relates  to  the  authorization  with 
regard  to  supplying  ammunition  to  the 
program.  There  is  a  third  aspect  which 
Is  an  implicit  byproduct  of  the  first  two, 
and  this  is  the  amount  of  money  being 
put  out  to  pay  various  military  person- 
nel to  go  to  Camp  Perry  and  for  other 
expenses  of  the  national  match,  which 
are  estimated  at  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion at  least. 

All  those  savings  would  be  engendered 
by  cutting  back  In  the  same  reasonable 
way  as  was  done  during  the  Korean  war. 
World  War  n.  World  War  I,  and  also  at 
the  height  of  the  depression. 

In  regard  to  the  ammunition,  It  Is  my 
understanding  from  page  276,  that  of  the 
Defense  Department  figure  of  $1,966,000 
for  ammunition,  only  $800,000  worth 
comes  from  the  ammunition  which  has 
been  left  over  from  earlier  times,  but  the 
rest  of  that  amount  would  be  for  ammu- 
nition which  was  purchased  in  relatively 
recent  times,  and  could  very  readily  be 
used  for  purely  military  training  or  com- 
bat purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Join  me  In 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
Join  In  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  The  amendment  Is  designed 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rlfie 
Practice  from  $428,000.  which  Is  the  sum 
contained  In  H.R.  10738,  to  $200,000.  This 
amendment  would  seriously  impair  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship  and  eliminate 
funds  for  the  national  matches  to  be  held 
In  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Is  false  econ- 
omy. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  attempted  to  state  that  the  benefits 
accruing  from  the  program  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  t^e  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  are 
"minimal,  if  not  negative"  to  use  his  own 
terms.  The  facts  do  not  justify  this  con- 
clusion. 

Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  received  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  David  E.  McGiffert,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  In  which  Secre- 
tary McGiffert  testified  to  the  value  of 
the  civilian  marksmanship  program. 
While  testifying  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration's firearms  proposal.  Secretary 
McGlffert's  statement  was  calculated  to 
show  that  this  legislation  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  conduct  of  the  civilian 
marksmanship  program.  Secretary  Mc- 
Giffert referred  to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  private  manage- 
ment consultant  firm,  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.  The  Little  report  endorsed  the  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program,  after  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  based  and  upon  its  effective- 
ness In  carrying  out  Its  assigned  mission. 

Earlier  this  year  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  rather  lengthy  letter  object- 
ing to  further  scheduling  of  the  national 
matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  Senator 
Kennedy's  letter  received  wide  attention 
In  the  press,  but  Secretary  McNamara's 
response  was  not  quite  so  well  publicized. 
The  Secretary,  in  response,  said  essen- 
tially that  he  appreciated  the  Senator's 
views,  but  that  he  would  not  cancel  the 
1967  national  matches,  because  of  their 
value  to  the  program  of  civilian  marks- 
manship. 

I  also  sent  the  Secretary  6f  Defense 
a  letter  indicating  my  support  for  the 
national  matches  and  for  a  continuation 
of  the  civilian  marksmanship  program 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifie 
Practice.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  dated  June  15,  1967.  be  printed 


In   the   Record    at   this   point   of   my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  June  15.  1967. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  S.  McNamasa. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Me.  Secketaby:  My  colleague  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  released  to  the  press  his  letter 
to  you  of  June  13,  1967,  In  which  he  com- 
ments on  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  13,  1967,  and  proceeds  to  take  strong 
Issue  with  the  scheduling  of  the  1967  Na- 
tional Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  Senator 
Kennedy's  position.  In  my  opinion,  reflects 
an  Imperfect  understanding  of  the  function 
of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  In  general  and  the  National 
Matches  In  particular. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  review  very  carefully 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 
I  believe  strongly  In  the  function  of  the 
Board.  I  think  the  wisdom  of  the  defense 
Department  In  Its  support  of  the  Board  w:.s 
more  than  borne  out  by  the  recent  Arthur  D.  -v 
Little  Study.  ' 

The  firm  was  requested  by  the  Army  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  necessity 
for  STich  a  program  and  Its  possible  Imple- 
mentation. I  think  a  brief  summary  of  the 
finding  of  the  Little  Company  Report  is  of 
Interest. 

"The  results  of  our  study  Indicate  that  the 
Civilian  Marksmanship  Program  .  .  .  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  development  of  rifle 
marksmanship  proficiency  and  confidence  In 
the  ability  to  use  a  rifle  effectively  In  combat 
on  the  part  of  those  who  participate  in  the 
program  or  benefit  Indirectly  from  It. 

"We  believe  that  those  aspects  of  the  E>CM 
Program  which  relate  to  the  broader  Interest 
and  participation  In  rifle  shooting  among 
the  youth  of  our  country  (primarUy  club  ac- 
tivities) should  be  emphasized  more  and  pur- 
sued even  more  effectively  to  reach  a  greater 
percentage  of  those  young  men  likely  to  enter 
military  service." 

I  believe,  In  fact,  that  this  appropriation, 
which  amounts  to  considerably  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  combat  aircraft,  Is  tiie  minimum 
that  should  be  done  to  train.  In  rifle  marks- 
manship, those  who  will  be  called  ui>on  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

Many  people  argue,  as  Senator  Kennedy 
appears  to,  that  the  advent  of  nuclear  de- 
vices has  replaced  any  military  necessity  fcr 
rifle  training  or  the  use  of  small  arms  fn 
modern  warfare.  Our  commitment  In  Viel- 
nam  testifies  dally  to  the  short-sightedne-ss 
of  such  ideas.  Marksmanship  training  is  an 
essential  element  of  our  national  defense. 
The  ability  to  shoot  a  rifle  well  and  with  con- 
fidence cannot  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours  of 
even  the  most  intensive  training.  There  i-s 
ample  evidence  provided  by  both  recent  and 
past  history  of  the  futility  of  committing 
to  battle  infantry  troops  who  are  not  well 
trained  and  confident  in  their  ability  to  use 
their  basic  weapon.  Markmanship  training 
requires  gradual  learning  under  compettnt 
instruction  and  once  acquired,  must  be  prac- 
ticed if  It  is  to  be  maintained.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  need  for  the  individu.il 
soldier  to  rely  upon  the  weapon  with  which 
he  Is  armed  personally. 

Since  our  millta'-y  organization  Is  based 
upon  the  concept  of  a  highly-trained  estab- 
lishment no  larger  than  necessary  to  meet 
normal,  peacetime  requirements.  It  must  be 
reinforced  in  time  of  emergency  by  a  citizen 
army.   Four   times    within    the   memory    of 
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many  of  lu  now  living,  the  United  States  has 
sent  such  citizen  armies  Into  war.  To  be 
ready  for  combat  the  armed  forces  must  be 
ready  for  general  mobilization  which  Involves 
the  rapid  Induction  of  millions  of  citizens. 
Training  these  civilians  In  all  subjects  that  a 
modern  soldier  must  master  Is  a  Herculean 
task.  So  long  as  our  young  men  are  expected 
to  do  a  soldier's  Job  with  a  soldier's  skill  when 
necessity  calls,  there  Is  an  Imperative  need 
for  civilian  mau'ksmanshlp  training. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
Small  Arms  Schools  conducted  each  year  at 
Camp  Perry  by  highly  trained  professional 
marksmanship  Instructors  from  the  Army  and 
the  Marines  are  the  very  core  of  the  Civilian 
Marksmanship  Program.  It  Is  the  proving 
ground  In  which  the  services  teaching  tech- 
niques are  forged  and  It  Is  the  source  of  this 
nation's  reservoir  of  competent  marksman- 
ship Instructors,  military  and  civilian.  Each 
year  these  programs  are  Improved  and  re- 
evaluated to  make  the  training  both  In  In- 
struction and  competition  more  meaningful 
in  light  of  present  conditions.  The  costs  in 
manpower  and  money  are  minimal  in  con- 
sideration of  the  overall  accomplishment  for 
the  national  defense. 

I  do  not  at  all  share  the  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  you.  and 
I  applaud  your  Department's  position  In  sup- 
p>ort  of  the  Program  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  the 
National  Matches  at  Camp  Perry. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  noted  In  his  letter  to 
you,  this  Is  a  subject  that  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee expect  to  look  Into  next  month  in 
hearings  on  firearms  control  legislation.  As 
a  niember  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  both 
willing  and  eager  to  give  the  entire  program 
a  thorough  review. 
Sincerely, 

Strum  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  I  am  as  cognizant  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  need  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures.  I  take  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  In  my  efforts  to  bring 
about  more  economy  In  our  Government. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
however,  I  feel  that  It  would  be  false 
economy  to  terminate  this  program.  The 
weapons  and  ammunition  which  are  pro- 
vided free  or  sold  under  this  program 
would  be  destroyed  If  this  program  were 
not  in  existence.  As  I  Indicated  in  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
need  for  Improved  marksmanship  In 
small  arms  is  being  testified  to  daily  In 
Vietnam.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  support 
this  program,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  I 
made  to  the  Senate  on  August  16,  1966, 
which  I  have  marked  exhibit  A,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  study, 
designated  as  pages  54,  55,  and  56  of  the 
Little  report,  which  I  have  marked  "Ex- 
iiibit  B,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits.) 


ExHEBrr  A 

Some  critics  of  this  vital  program  main- 
tain that  there  Is  no  need  to  provide  marks- 
manship training  facilities  for  other  partici- 
pants In  the  program  who  are  Ineligible  for 
actual  military  service  because  of  age  or  other 
factors.  The  purpose  of  training  these  Indi- 
viduals Is  not  to  provide  for  a  citizen  army  to 
forestall  the  invasion  of  our  shores  by  foreign 
forces,  but  to  have  available  for  the  use  of 
our  Armed  Forces  a  group  of  highly  trained 
civilian  marksmanship  instructors  to  sup- 
plement the  number  of  military  instructors 
In  the  event  of  the  national  mobilization  of 
oui  Armed  Forces  as  did  happen  in  World 
War  II. 

In  keeping  with  its  continuing  efforts  to 
modernize  the  Military  Establishment,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  in  May  of  1965,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
a  private  industrial  and  management  re- 
search firm  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  com- 
pletely review  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program  as  to  its  effectiveness  In  training 
procedures  and  results.  The  firm  was  re- 
quested to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  a  program  and  its  pos- 
sible Implementation.  I  think  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  the  Little  company 
report  are  of  interest. 

"The  results  of  our  study  indicate  that  the 
Civilian  Marksmanship  Program  .  .  .  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  development  of 
rifle  marksmanship  proficiency  and  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  to  use  a  rifle  effectively 
In  combat  on  the  part  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  or  benefit  indirectly 
from  it. 

"We  believe  that  those  aspects  of  the  DOM 
Program  which  relate  to  the  broader  Interest 
and  participation  In  rifle  shooting  among  the 
youth  of  our  country  (primarily  club  activ- 
ities) should  be  emphasized  more  and  pur- 
sued even  more  effectively  to  reach  a  greater 
percentage  of  those  young  men  likely  to  en- 
ter military  service." 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  this  study  In- 
dicate clearly  that  a  continuation  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  is  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  The  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  study  must  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  Members  of  this  body  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  Federal  firearms  legislation. 
Not  only  does  the  study  list  the  Importance 
of  the  continuation  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  program 
for  civilian  marksmanship,  but  also  stresses 
the  need  for  continued  marksmanship  train- 
ing of  individuals  subject  to  service  in  our 
Armod  Forces  Including  those  people  who  are 
not  members  of  DCM  Clubs. 

ExHiBrr    B 
M.    Major   Recommendations 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 
(NBPRP)  should  be  continued  with  some 
minor  changes  in  its  organization  and  In  the 
administration  of  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship. 

a.  The  membership  of  the  NBPRP  should 
be  broadened  to  include  parties-ln-lnterest 
other  than  the  NRA  and  the  military  depart- 
ments. Representation  of  capabilities  and  re- 
sources mentioned  In  the  body  of  this  report 
should  result  in  an  increased  capability  of 
the  NBPRP  to  carry  out  its  missions  effec- 
tively. 

b.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  should  ap- 
point the  six  representatives  on  the  NBPRP 
from  the  Country  n'-  Large  after  soliciting 
nominations  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

c.  The  NRA  should  continue  to  provide 
three  members  to  the  NBPRP. 

d.  The  NBPRP  should  develop  and  promul- 
gate more  effective  programs  to  fucilitate  the 
social  and  cultural  acceptance  of  shooting 
In  America. 

2.  The  DCM  should  be  established  as  the 
DCM  Program  Office  and  given  full  program 


responsibility  and  authority  for  all  activities 
related  to  Its  legal  mission  as  prescribed  In 
Army  regulations  and  as  directed  by  the 
NBPRP. 

a.  This  DCM  Program  Office  should  have 
the  responsibility  to  develop  a  five  year  pro- 
gram and  a  budget  plan  for  review  by  the 
NBPRP  m  Its  budget  committee.  It  should 
then  make  annual  reviews  of  all  existing  pro- 
grams or  activities  and  assess  their  progress, 
effects,  and  importance. 

b.  The  DCM  Program  Office  should  also  be 
given  the  authority  to  establish  reporting 
procedures  for  obtaining,  on  a  routine  basis. 
Information  from  the  various  Army  agencies 
concerned  with  and  contributing  to  the  DCM 
program.  This  should  also  include  authority 
to  establish  an  active  liaison  program  with 
such  agencies  so  that  all  parties  concerned 
could  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies and  procedures  affecting  the  success  of 
the  total  DCM  program. 

c.  We  recommend  that  a  more  Inclusive 
system  of  accounts  be  set  up  so  that  the 
true  cost  to  the  government  of  the  DCM  pro- 
grams can  be  accounted  for  on  a  regular 
and  complete  basis.  This  should  entail  pro- 
visions for  credits  to  the  DCM  program  for 
all  revenues  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  Department  of  the  Army  should 
provide  for  field  representatives  for  the  DCM. 

a.  Members  of  the  headquarters  staff  In 
each  numbered  Army  Area  Headquarters 
might  be  assigned  the  role  of  DCM  field  rep- 
resentatives. This  function  might  be  added 
to  the  job  assignment  of  the  Army  Area 
Marksmanship  Coordinator  or  to  a  member 
of  the  public  relations  staff  particularly  In- 
terested In  marksmanship  activities. 

b.  These  field  representatives  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  and  maintaining  per- 
sonal contact  with  clubs  In  the  Army  Area, 
for  facilitating  club  use  of  military  rifle 
ranges,  for  stimulating  organized  shooting 
programs  within  clubs,  especially  for  jxinlor 
age  groups,  and  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration and  liaison  of  the  check-out  pro- 
cedures of  officers  of  clubs  applying  for  mem- 
bership In  the  DCM. 

4.  The  DCM  should  take  primary  respon- 
sibility for  Investigations  made  of  clubs 
wishing  to  affiliate  with  the  DCM. 

a.  Checks  and  Investigations  of  personnel 
in  clubs  ^plying  for  affiliation  with  the  DCM 
should  be  focused  on  club  officers. 

b.  Information  used  In  clearing  applying 
club  officers  should  be  more  complete  and 
lend  Itself  more  effectively  to  efficient  check- 
out procedures.  We  recommend  that  the 
DCM  requires  each  officer  of  an  applying  club 
to  submit  his  fingerprints.  After  the  club  Is 
affiliated,  each  new  person  who  Is  elected  to 
office  should  also  be  required  to  submit  his 
fingerprints. 

c.  In  all  other  respects,  the  essential  steps 
of  the  present  system  of  controls  should  be 
maintained.  That  Is,  the  control  procedure 
should  consist  of  a  police  records  check  of 
club  officers,  of  endorsements  from  two  com- 
munity leaders,  and  of  a  personal  meeting 
with  club  officers  and  members.  In  addition, 
clubs  should  continue  to  be  required  to 
affiliate  with  the  NRA  to  be  eligible  for  DCM 
affiliation.  This  will  insure  continued  club 
support  for  and  liaison  with  the  national 
sports  governing  body  for  shooting  and  the 
many  relevant  activities  it  promotes. 

5.  Those  aspects  of  the  DCM  program 
which  relate  to  the  stimulation  of  broader 
Interest  and  participation  In  rifle  shooting 
among  the  youth  of  our  country  should  be 
emphasized  more  and  pursued  even  more 
effectively  in  order  to  reach  a  greater  per- 
centage of  those  young  men  likely  to  enter 
military  service. 

a.  In  designing  Its  programs  and  In  allo- 
cating resources,  the  NBPRP  and  the  DCM 
should  give  consideration  to  more  emphasis 
to  club  activities.  This  should  include  stlm- 
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ulatlon  of  membership,  more  emphasis  on 
Junior  programs,  and  further  extensions  of 
marksmanship  and  coaching  clinics,  and 
local  and  regional  competitions. 

b.  In  view  of  the  very  considerable  support 
to  state,  regional,  and  especially  National 
Matches,  the  NBPRP  and  the  DCM  should 
capitalize  further  on  the  public  relations 
benefits  Inherent  In  these  competitions  and 
the  potential  for  using  films,  short  subjects, 
TV  coverage,  etc..  In  stimulating  greater  in- 
terest and  participation  In  organized  shoot- 
ing activities  In  the  country.  Since  the  cur- 
rent interest  of  the  general  public  In  Inter- 
national competitions  is  high,  opportunities 
to  capitalize  further  upon  the  public  rela- 
tions value  of  successful  performances  of 
members  of  International  shooting  teams 
should  be  extended. 

c.  Any  member  of  a  DCM-affiliated  club, 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  an  Individual 
NRA  member,  should  be  enabled  to  purchase 
government  arms  and  ammunition  through 
the  DCM  sales  program.  However,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  screening  and  control  proce- 
dure over  such  orders,  any  such  member 
should  have  his  purchase  order  endorsed  by 
an  officer  of  the  DCM-affiliated  club  to  which 
he  belongs. 

d.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  ena- 
bling clubs  to  qualify  for  additional  small  al- 
lotments of  ammunition  issue  as  long  as  they 
can  document  the  use  of  such  issue  for 
hunter  safety  programs,  youth  programs  for 
non-members,  or  for  other  community  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  further  interest  and  par- 
ticipation In  shooting. 

6.  Since  there  are  no  minimum  marksman- 
ship proficiency  standards  established  for 
rifle  units  going  into  comt>at  and  since  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  "price  out"  the  value 
of  achieving  a  given  level  of  marksmanship 
proficiency  In  a  rifle  unit,  we  recommend  that 
consideration  be  given  to  defining  and  carry- 
ing out  needed  research  in  this  area. 

a.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  making 
"quality  control  checks"  on  the  marksman- 
ship proficiency  of  rifle  units  going  into  com- 
bat. If  data  Is  gathered  to  measure  the  com- 
bat proflciency  of  units  with  varying  degrees 
of  marksmanship  proflciency,  this  Informa- 
tion should  be  valuable  "feedback"  In  adjust- 
ing marksmanship  training  standards  and  In 
evaluating  the  need  for  Improved  selection  of 
Individuals  who  will  be  more  effective  in 
combat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  However,  I  am  not 
voting  on  the  merits  of  his  amendment; 
I  am  voting,  as  I  always  have  and  as 
I  believe  every  Republican  Senator  has  in 
the  past,  to  give  the  administration  every 
dollar  they  say  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  500,000  or 
600,000  men  who  are  now  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  want  it  understood  that  in  voting  as 
I  do  on  the  Kennedy  amendment,  I  am 
not  voting  to  approve  the  mistakes  of 
the  administration  in  the  past,  or  any 
mistakes  it  may  make  in  the  future,  or 
its  policies  relating  to  the  war  in  North 
Vietnam,  I  am  simply  voting  to  support 
those  half  million  men  in  Asia  who  are 
there  because  the  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  send  them  there.  That  is 
something  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, could  not  help. 


If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
were  making  his  proposal  under  other 
circumstances  I  would  likely  view  it 
differently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
j^elds  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  the  statements 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
it  is  my  position  and  the  position  that 
has  been  reached  by  the  Little  report  that 
only  3  percent  of  the  13,000  Army  train- 
ees sampled  had  been  members  of  rifle 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Army  program. 
So  we  know  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram is  negligible. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  money,  instead 
of  being  used  at  Camp  Perry  and  to  sup- 
port the  NRA,  used  to  give  boys  actually 
in  the  service  an  opportunity  to  have 
more  and  more  effective  marksmanship 
training. 

Now  as  far  as  what  Mr.  McGiffert  has 
to  say  on  the  matter,  this  is  a  part  of  his 
testimony: 

First,  statistics  In  the  Report  show  that 
only  about  3Tf  of  the  recruits  In  the  sample 
studied  had  had  any  exposure  to  the  Civil- 
ian Marksmanship  Program.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram affects  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Army's  total  intake  of  trainees.  Second,  only 
a  little  more  than  half  of  the  civilian  mem- 
bership of  DCM  enrolled  clubs  is  of  an  age — 
25  or  under — at  which  future  service  in  the 
armed  forces  Is  at  all  likely,  and  this  figure 
includes  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  think  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
money  being  spent  on  this  program  in 
no  way  supports  the  boys  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  fact  we  could  use  it  to  support 
our  effort  there  by  using  these  funds  to 
provide  additional  training  for  raw  re- 
cruits. I  think  this  would  be  far  more 
effective  than  to  provide  marksmanship 
opportunities  at  Government  expense  to 
people  who  are  not  now  and  will  never 
be  part  of  our  defense  forces,  and  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  shooting 
hobbies. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  running  short  of  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Only  65,000  out  of 
one  million  carry  the  MOS  designation. 
That  is  only  about  6.5  percent. 

That  means  that  only  about  one -third 
or  one-half  are  trained  in  the  regular 
program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  pending  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  in  commenting  on 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  will  support  the  request  of 
the  administration  in  its  defense  budget 
requests  and  this  specific  request. 

The  item  is  contained  in  the  budget. 

The  testimony  by  Undersecretary  Mc- 
Giffert before  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  on  July  25,  is  that  the 
Army  favors  retention  of  the  civilian 


marksmanship  program.  So.  to  that  ex- 
tent, for  whatever  merit  attaches  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  would  supply  that  Information. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  vote  is  not  a  vote  to  support  the 
war  policies  of  our  administration  and 
its  mistakes. 

It  is  a  vote  to  give  the  administration 
every  dollar  it  asks  for  the  protection 
and  the  needs  of  the  500,000  or  600,000 
rnen  we  now  have  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  retention  of  tlie 
original  committee  item  on  this  matter 
is  net  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  fact.  It  is  a  merit  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  read  the  stattmcnt 
proposed  by  the  introducer  of  the  amc;id- 
ment,  I  wonder  If  it  is  aimed  at  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  or  is  an  attempt 
to  save  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollais 
for  the  war  effort. 

Certainly  the  plans  for  saving  here  aie 
somewhat  out  of  balance  in  relation  to 
a  $70  billion  budget  request. 

The  item  for  the  rifle  practice  is  only 
$428,000.  How  can  there  evolve  from  that 
a  saving  of  from  $5  to  $10  million?  That 
is  a  little  difficult  to  envision. 

At  page  276  of  the  Senate  Defense 
appropriation  hearings,  there  is  a  tabu- 
lation which  indicates  that  some  $2  mil- 
lion worth  of  ammunition  has  been 
issued  for  the  last  several  years.  On  that 
level,  in  fiscal  year  1967,  it  would  be 
$1,982,000.  In  1968,  the  estimate  is 
$1,966,000. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  there  is  some  fine  print  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tabulation.  That  fine 
print  states: 

Dollar  values  are  based  on  actual  procure- 
ment costs  prevailing  during  the  fiscal  years 
concerned. 

Procurement  costs  are  a  peculiar  ani- 
mal. We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McGiffert,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  He  was  asked  about  the  ammu- 
nition in  the  program.  He  was  asked: 

What  kind  of  ammunition  is  it? 

He  replied : 

In  the  main,  It  is  obsolete,  and  corrosive 
ammunition.  Some  of  it  fires.  Some  of  it 
doesn't. 

After  the  statement  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  asked  Mr.  McGiffert : 

What  would  happen  to  this  ammunition 
If  it  were  not  distributed   in   this   fashion? 

Mr.  McGiffert  replied : 

To  the  extent  it  is  obsolete,  it  would  pre- 
sumably be  destroyed. 

I  then  a.sked  him : 

Junked,  dumped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  that  it  or 
some  other  similar  disposition? 

Mr.  McGiffert  replied : 
That  is  correct. 

If  the  saving  of  $5  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion is  predicated  only  on  the  text  cf 
the  bill  contained  at  page  41,  I  have  n^'t 
been  able  to  identify  that  figure.  It 
might  be  someplace  in  the  record,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  directed 
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to  the  specific  figures  because  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  identifiable. 

Mr.  KESKEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  my 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is.  I  believe,  familiar  with  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Report.  This  specifies  on 
page  30  that  for  1965  Camp  Perry  actu- 
ally cost  nearly  $3  million  and  the  entire 
program  cost  nearly  $4  million. 

In  direct  response  to  the  Inquiry  of  the 
Senator  concerning  being  specific,  I 
would  subscribe  to  that  figure  as  a  mini- 
miun  cost,  although  I  think  that  figure 
does  not  take  into  consideration  some 
of  the  costs  to  the  Defense  Department 
which  seem  clearly  chargeable  to  this 
program. 

Second,  to  be  specific  in  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  about  the  cost  of  the 
ammunition,  the  report  says  that  $800,- 
000  of  that  $1,900,000  might  be  of  the 
corrosive  type.  It  does  not  say  that  any 
other  ammunition  is  of  the  corrosive 
type  or  is  otherwise  obsolete.  So  I  think 
that  very  little  of  this  ammunition  is  in 
danger  of  being  dumped  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fears. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  that  if  this  ammuni- 
tion can  be  used  for  target  practice  by 
civilian  marksmen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  It  cannot  be  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses for  trainees  actually  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  when  there  is  an 
Indictment  of  an  association  such  as  the 
National  Rlfie  Association  in  the  terms 
that  have  been  ased  here,  and  many  of 
the  charges  are  totally  inaccurate,  such 
as  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  imcon- 
stitutional  to  issue  ammunition  to  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  we  have  to 
take  a  careful  look. 

There  is  no  such  requirement.  The 
testimony  Is  clear  on  that  point.  It  is 
clear  not  only  for  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  RtjssellI,  but 
it  Is  also  contained  in  the  testimony  of 
the  acting  director  of  the  program.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Berry,  on  page  163  of  the 
hearings.  The  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  Is  contained 
on  page  162  of  the  hearings. 

There  are  other  Indications  of  similar 
misapprehensions  as  to  how  the  associa- 
tion benefits  from  this  program  that  are 
highly  inaccurate  and  not  at  all  in  line 
with  the  argument  that  has  been 
advanced. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  suggested 
that  If  Camp  Perry  and  this  program  are 
discontinued,  there  may  be  time  to  train 
National  Guardsmen  and  policemen  how 
to  shoot,  and  so  forth.  That,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Is  part  of  the  program  of  the  Na- 


tional Rlfie  Association.  The  record 
shows  that  it  costs  the  NRA  clubs  5  to 
10  times  as  much  in  dollars  as  the 
amount  furnished  by  the  Groverrunent, 
and  100  times  as  much  in  time  and  effort 
for  the  NRA  clubs  to  train  members  and 
nonmembers  alike  in  the  use  of  service 
arms  on  their  ranges,  with  their  instruc- 
tors and  personnel,  to  insure  safety,  to 
pull  and  score  targets,  and  to  perform 
many  other  activities. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
has  been  in  the  field  of  law  and  order,  in 
which  it  conducts  a  combat-training 
program  for  police  clubs  only.  In  643 
local  NRA  police  clubs,  NRA  Instructors, 
specifically  trained  in  the  FBI  course, 
teach  police  how  to  use  firearms  properly 
and  to  protect  themselves  when  con- 
fronted by  desperate  criminals.  It  is  a 
very  constructive  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  hope  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  by  Congress  that  will  in  any  way 
deter  the  training  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  It  has  rendered 
outstanding  service,  it  is  a  going  pro- 
gram, and  it  certainly  should  be 
continued. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  neither 
the  NRA  nor  any  other  organization  is 
on  trial  here.  It  .should  not  be.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  a  specific  organiza- 
tion must  be  joined  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  this  program.  That  is 
not  the  record;  it  Is  not  the  fact.  We 
should  confine  'ourselves  to  the  many 
benefits  that  have  flowed  from  this 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.'.Y'i  in  the  ch.-^ir) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUI-fG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator,  on 
ti-.e  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  record,  for  exam- 
pi?,  cont.Hins  letters  praising  the  NRA 
for  its  tremendous  contribution  in 
World  War  II.  for  its  pr.-ii.duction  fire- 
arms training  program  for  1,700,000 
yount;  men.  There  are  letters  from  Harry 
S.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
George  C.  Marshall,  Omar  Bradley,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Holcomb,  and  others 
praising  the  effectiveness  and  worth  of 
the  program. 

There  is  a  statement  from  a  speech  by 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
when  he  addressed  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  at  the  Marine  barracks  on  July 
12,  1962.  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
development  of  sophisticated  weapons. 
He  said: 

But  the  very  size  and  magnitude  of  tliese 
new  gre:it  weapons  have  placed  a  new  em- 
phasis vipon  what  we  call  rather  strargely 
conventional  war,  a'ld  they  have  made  it 
even  more  mandatory  than  ever  that  we 
keep  the  man  with  the  rifle. 

Witliin  the  memory  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Chamber,  there  have  been 
times  when,  by  the  millions,  young  men 
have  been  called  into  the  armed  service 
of  this  country  to  participate  in  the  kind 
of  warfare  that  requires  the  proficient 
use  of  the  rifle  and  small  arms. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  has 
rendered  a  constructive  service  by 
making  the  points  he  has  made. 

He  will  recall  that  this  matter  came  up 
during  the  course  of  our  executive  hear- 
ings and  markup  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  it  was  decided  over- 
whelmingly to  retain  these  funds. 

I  believe  that  his  point  about  the  func- 
tion of  the  rifleman  In  today's  warfare 
Is  amplified  many  times  over  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  particular  kind  of  fighting 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  there  is  a  remote  relationship 
between  the  training  they  are  given 
through  the  aid  of  the  NRA  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  direct 
relationship,  because  this  war  Is  being 
fought  primarily  with  conventional  arms 
and  small  arms;  and  the  sniper  and  the 
marksman  are  In  much  more  demand 
and  create  a  usefulness  far  beyond  that 
v;hich  Is  ordinarily  attributed  to  modern 
warfare,  Insofar  as  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam is  concerned. 

I  believe  this  would  be  an  appallingly 
bad  time  to  cut  back  on  something  as 
directly  cormected  with  the  training  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam  In  self-defense  as 
you  could  possibly  conceive. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  cor- 
rect. This  matter  has  been  thoroughly 
considered  and  canvassed  not  only  In  this 
year's  executive  session  and  markup  ses- 
sion but  in  previous  years  as  well.  It  was 
also  the  subject  of  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body  earlier  this  year 
where  the  program  was  overwhelmingly 
supported. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  and  one  of  tha 
finest  advocates  of  the  continuance  of 
this  program,  and  God  bless  him  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  tap 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  275  of  part  2  of  the 
record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  dialog  be- 
tween Senator  Russell  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Berry.  Who  Is  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Berr>-? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Acting  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  what  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Berry  said: 

As  of  June  30.  1966,  there  were  379,577  In- 
dividuals in  5.676  clubs  and  8.370  individuals 
in  113  schools  and  colleges.  Figures  more  re- 
cent than  those  in  the  Justifications  you  have 
before  you  Indicate  that  as  of  March  31,  1967, 
there  were  379,455  individuals  in  6.770  clubs 
and  8,108  individuals  in  137  schools  and  col- 
legos  participating  in  the  program. 

Those  figures  were  quite  significant  to 
me  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this 
program,  especially  at  this  time. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  argimients  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, I  beheve  that  the  NRA  clubs  are 
wonderful,  fine  sporting  organizations. 
They  also  happen  to  be  tremendously 
powerful  lobbyists.  But  to  argue  in  favor 
of  this  $5  million  appropriation  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Armed  Forces  or  our 
men  in  Vietnam  is  a  specious  argimient. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  out,  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  Army  inductees  have 
ever  belonged  to  an  NRA  rifle  club. 

Second,  you  are  asking  us,  at  a  time 
when  taxes  are  higher,  when  we  are  to 
consider  another  tax  on  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States,  to  appropriate  $5 
million  or  more,  depending  on  how  you 
argue,  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  private 
Interest  sporting  club. 

I  might  point  out.  to  refresh  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Senators  engaged  in  the 
debate,  that  these  matches  and  these  ap- 
propriations were  not  carried  during 
World  War  n  or  during  the  Korean  war, 
when  we  had  fiscal  problems,  when  we 
were  carrsdng  the  great  expense  of  being 
engaged  In  a  war.  The  strains  on  our 
economy  are  just  as  great  now,  and  to 
appropriate  or  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit 
of  a  special  Interest  group — Indeed,  a 
group  which  has  the  benefits  of  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  under  the  IRS 
regulations — does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
fair  to  all  of  our  taxpayers  who  may  be- 
long to  other  shooting  clubs.  There  are 
many  skeet  shooting  clubs,  many  trap 
shooting  clubs,  and  all  sorts  of  clubs  in 
my  State,  wherein  the  members  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. There  are  conservation  groups  In- 
terested in  Ducks  Unlimited  and 
Wildlife. 

Why,  at  a  time  like  this,  we  should  ask 
Congress  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  benefit  of  one  special  In- 
terest himting  club  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  remaining  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  be  culte  brief  and  I  shall  not  use 
the  9  minutes. 

I  believe  the  main  Issue  is  this:  Shall 
we  continue  a  program  which  we  have 
had  for  about  60  years  without  Inter- 
ruption except  during  times  of  war  when 
the  ammunition  was  not  available?  It  is 
a  program  primarily  to  locate  and  train 
talent  In  marksmanship.  These  clubs 
compete  at  the  local  level,  the  State 
level,  the  national  level,  and  at  the  in- 
ternational level.  Skeet  shooting,  which 
the  Senator  mentioned.  Is  not  a  part  of 


this  appropriation;  not  one  part.  The 
question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  en- 
courage the  finding  of  this  talent  In 
marksmanship,  train  these  persons,  and 
give  them  the  competition  that  spurs 
them  on,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
drop  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  in  this  ap- 
propriation is  a  mighty  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  tremendous  nationwide  ac- 
tivity in  which  constant  competition  is 
enabling  the  Defense  Department  to  re- 
ceive better  recruits.  In  addition,  our 
military  men  in  uniform  compete  at  the 
local.  State,  and  national  levels,  and 
sometimes  at  the  international  level  and 
spur  Interest  In  the  services. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  His  position  not  only 
has  the  support  of  the  top  military  men 
In  this  country,  as  has  been  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  I  also 
wish  to  add  that  in  my  State  and  other 
States  it  is  an  extremely  popular  pro- 
gram and  it  would  not  have  been  con- 
tinued over  such  a  long  period  of  years 
unless  it  had  great  merit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  program  does  have  competitive 
value  as  has  been  demonstrated  through 
the  years. 

The  regular  soldier  in  the  service  con- 
tinues to  compete.  The  benefit  of  that 
training  is  given  to  the  men  who  are 
coming  into  the  service  who  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  compete.  The  American 
soldier  has  been  world  famed  for  his 
marksmanship  since  the  wp.r  for  Ameri- 
can independence. 

In  spite  of  all  these  fine  and  expensive 
weapons  we  have,  when  it  gets  down  to 
the  actual  fighting  in  Vietnam,  it  is  the 
man  with  the  rifle  who  has  to  do  the 
work,  and  it  is  at  that  level  that  the 
gains  are  usually  made.  Incidentally,  the 
value  of  marksmanship  was  demon- 
strated when  a  high-powered  rifle  was 
used  to  shoot  down  a  jet  fighter.  Some 
have  been  used  to  shoot  down 
heUcopters. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  rifie  Is  still 
useful  and  the  amount  we  pay  is  small. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  overwhelm- 
irifflv  rcJcdjGd 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  advise  me  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Defense  decided  to  cancel 
the  weeklong  operation  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
which  was  to  begin  on  August  22  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  told  they  did.  I 
do  not  have  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
from  the  information  that  I  have,  that 
this  would  have  been  the  first  large- 
scale  maneuver  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  3  years  and  would  have  cost 
us  some  $20  million.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
would  like  to  be  corrected.  The  Army- 
civilian  marksmanship  program  cost 
some  $4  million  or  $5  inlllloii. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  referred 
to  large-scale  maneuvers.  Are  you  re- 
ferring to  Army  maneuvers? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. It  was  to  have  been  a  co- 
ordinated Army  maneuver  with  technical 
support  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  information  is  that 
it  was  canceled,  but  it  was  one  of  several 
being  held,  and  it  is  the  only  one  can- 
celed. I  do  not  understand  the  particu- 
lar significance  of  that  in  relationship  to 
what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
go  ahead  with  the  first  large-scale 
maneuver  like  this  one  in  3  years  would 
be  more  important,  even  though  it  would 
cost  some  $20  million,  than  it  would  to 
have  the  civiUan  marksmanship  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  the  other  day 
that  these  last  45,000  men  that  we  are 
sending  to  Southeast  Asia  are  taken  from 
the  cream  of  our  ready  Reserves,  along 
with  the  regulars.  Some  of  these  maneu- 
vers were  canceled — I  have  to  admit  It — 
not  for  the  lack  of  money,  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  manpower  ready  to  ma- 
neuver. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
vote  that  will  overwhelming  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  If  it  Is  not  a  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  men  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  marksmanship  program 
under  the  National  Rifie  Association  are 
so  old  that  they  never  will  have  to  serve, 
nor  could  they  serve,  under 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
percentage  is.  Perhaps  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's Idea,  but  it  is  not  ours,  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  activity  value  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  unchallenged  the  analogy 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dingsI tried  to  draw  between  money  for 
this  marksmanship  program  and  the 
NRA,  when  he  said  that  we  might  as  well 
be  subsidizing  trap  shooting  clubs,  skeet 
clubs,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  marksman  with  a 
rifie  in  a  war  and  someone  who  is  going 
duck  hunting;  there  is  no  comparison 
with  a  person  who  is  trap  shooting  or 
skeet  shooting;  and  I  might  add  that  it 
might  be  compared  with  the  difference 
between  a  slingshot  and  surface-to-air 
missiles. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  none  of 
this  money  would  go  for  skeet  clubs  or 
skeet  shooting.  This  Is  serious  business. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  that  97  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  money  are  never  Inducted 
into  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
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good  many  of  the  partlclpantA  In  the 
program  are  above  the  age  for  military 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  persons  who  serve  as  Instructors 
back  home  of  the  men  who  are  militarily 
active. 

I  think  we  should  not  overlook  the 
value  of  their  marksmsmship  instruction 
to  these  young  people.  The  fact  that  they 
are  older  than  military  age  does  not 
mean  there  Is  no  byproduct  helpful  to 
the  military  aged  youngster. 

I  know  several  persons  who  par- 
ticipate who  are  probably  to  old  to  serve 
in  the  military.  They  spend  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  training  younger  people  in 
marksmanship  who  will  one  day  serve 
their  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
but  I  shall  not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
there  is  an  extensive  marksmanship 
training  program  within  the  Army.  The 
Army  develops  certified  instructors  who 
go  to  train  young  people  who  are  In- 
ducted. The  center  for  this  activity  is  at 
Port  Benning,  Qa.,  and  it  is  an  out- 
standing training  center.  It  is  the  real 
center  for  training  the  real  expert 
marksman  who  train  the  people  who  are 
in  the  armed  services  of  our  country,  and 
nothing  in  this  amendment  would  re- 
strict that  activity. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  about  the  value  of  this  program  to 
men  going  to  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  had  better  support 
the  program  for  that  reason,  and  that 
if  we  do  not,  we  are  taking  something 
from  those  men  and  disadvantaging 
them  in  some  way. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  testimony  of  Col.  T.  F.  Wessels 
who  was  executive  officer  of  the  Army's 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice: 

The  type  of  match  fired  In  International 
competition  la  an  artificial  game.  It  haa  lim- 
ited Talue  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

Here  Is  a  man  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  progi-am,  and  that  is  his  testi- 
mony before  a  congressional  committee. 
It  is  certainly  very  persuasive. 

I  ask  again.  If  this  program  is  so  val- 
uable and  essential,  why  was  it  cut  back 
in  the  Second  World  War  and  the  First 
World  War?  If  this  has  so  much  value 
for  our  fighting  men  in  Southeast  Asia, 
why  did  they  not  continue  it  when  we 
had  fighting  men  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
Pacific,  and  in  Korea? 

The  answer  is  simple:  this  program 
cannot  and  should  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
a  tight  budget  review  in  a  time  of  econ- 
omy in  Government.  It  was  cut  back  on 
the  recommendation  of  previous  admin- 
istrations, whether  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  or  the  agency  which  had  the 
supervisory  fimctlon.  It  was  done  as  an 
economy  move.  That  is  what  we  are  pro- 
posing here  today;  namely,  to  continue 
the  structure  of  the  program,  but  to  re- 
strict its  activity  in  accordance  with 
practice  throughout  its  history. 

The    Senator    from    Mississippi    re- 


marked that  the  program  has  been  going 
on  for  65  years.  That  is  true.  It  has  been 
going  on  for  65  years,  but  during  that 
time  it  has  been  severely  ciu-tailed  in  at 
least  20  of  those  65  years. 

When  was  that  done?  Whenever  there 
was  extreme  economic  pressure.  That  Is 
the  history  of  the  program.  Just  read  its 
history.  We  can  put  aside  the  issue  of  the 
NRA  and  all  the  rest.  They  perhaps  may 
confuse  the  fundamental  issue  of  what 
we  ai-e  really  trying  to  do  this  afternoon; 
namely,  to  put  this  civilian  marksman- 
ship program  in  the  same  light  as  it  was 
duiing  the  Korean  war.  World  War  n, 
and  World  War  I,  and  during  the  de- 
pression. Next  year,  when  the  appropria- 
tion comes  up.  we  can  look  at  the  pro- 
gram once  more  and  apply  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Senate.  The  history  of 
the  program  shows  clearly  that  we  have 
contracted  the  program  in  times  of 
critical  emergency,  and  when  those 
emergencies  were  over,  the  program  was 
expanded  once  again. 

Now  let  me  get  another  point  straight. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  all  behind  this 
program,  and  refused  to  call  off  the 
Camp  Perry  matches  because  of  their 
supposed  importance.  That  is  just  not 
true.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
dated  July  10,  which  I  received  from 
Stanley  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a 
response  to  my  request  that  the  Camp 
Perry  matches  be  suspended  for  1967.  He 
said: 

After  reviewing  the  status  of  preparation 
for  the  Matches  and  considering  the  large 
number  of  competitors  who  have  already 
forwarded  entries.  I  have  determined  that 
cancellation  of  the  Matches,  scheduled  to  be- 
gin on  August  3rd,  Is  simply  not  practical 
at  this  time. 

There  was  and  has  been  no  finding  or 
any  assertion  by  Defense  that  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  or  even  helpful  for  our 
boys  in  Vietnam.  We  have  been  holding 
healings  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  no  one  said  the 
lives  of  our  troops  are  going  to  be  better 
protected  if  we  continue  this  program. 
Any  statements  to  the  contrary  are 
simply  not  the  case. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
quite  to  the  contrary  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments propounded  in  favor  of  this  kind 
of  marksmanship  program,  the  emphasis 
In  Infantry  training  and  Infantry  fight- 
ing today  is  not  on  static,  stationary, 
one-shot,  snipers,  but  the  emphasis  is  on 
increased  firepower,  rapid  firepower — 
the  M-16  weapon  and  the  BAR,  those 
weapons  which  can  provide  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  firepower  in  an  instinc- 
tive shooting  pattern  in  any  given  area, 
supported  by  tactical  weapons  of  larger 
caliber,  and  not  the  old-style  sharp- 
shooters with  a  deer  rifle  which  was 
great,  perhaps,  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
even  in  some  areas  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  But  these  are  different  conditions  we 
are  flghting  under  today,  in  the  kind  of 
engagement  which  our  men  face  when 
they  are  attempted  to  be  overrun  by 


hundreds    and    hundreds    of    opposing 
combatants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  Is  correct.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  accurately.  The  Record  Is  replete  with 
examples  justifying  the  p>ositlon  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  history  shows  plainly  that  the 
program  has  not  continued  in  prior  times 
of  budgetary  restraint.  And  the  facts 
demonstrate  that  this  program  really  is 
not  essential  for  the  boys  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  for  our  defense  effort.  In  fact  the 
Defense  Department  itself  is  now  study- 
ing the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  program  can  be 
justified  at  all.  This  certainly  does  not 
indicate  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the 
program.  What  we  are  really  talking 
about  Is  the  amoimt  of  money  which 
can  be  saved  by  shrinking  this  program 
this  year.  If  anyone*  has  any  doubt  as 
to  the  amount  Involved,  let  me  cite  again 
the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  McGiffert  be- 
fore the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commit- 
tee. His  estimate  was  that  the  total  cost 
was  more  than  $4  million  annually,  and 
I  understand  that  the  figure  now  used  by 
the  Army  Itself  is  close  to  $5  million. 
This  is  the  Department  of  Defense's  esti- 
mate. I  would  put  it  somewhat  higher  be- 
cause I  believe  It  falls  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  realities  of  many  of  the  costs 
involved. 

For  example,  the  national  match  pro- 
vides for  meals  and  rooms  for  partici- 
pants at  Camp  Perry  at  $1.60. 1  am  won- 
dering how  anyone  in  the  public  sector 
oould  possibly  get  room  and  three  meals 
a  day  for  $1.60.  But  in  any  event,  the 
bare  minimum  of  cost  is  nearly  $5 
million. 

My  amendment  would  restrict  the 
civilian  marksmanship  program  to  the 
point  where  its  structure  could  continue, 
but  the  activities  which  cost  so  much 
would  be  suspended,  and  next  year  we 
could  take  another  look  at  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote,  we  might 
take  into  consideration  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Olaenhaus,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  in  which  she  writes: 

When  I  think  about  how  hard  my  husband 
works  as  a  freight  conductor  7  days  a  week 
and  24  hours  a  day  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ry.,  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  that  any  of 
his  tax  money  would  be  wasted  on  recrea- 
tion for  the  NRA. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  have  stated 
the  case  for  my  amendment  more  force- 
fully than  that.  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  successful. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  right 
there? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  that  figure  of  $4 
million,  is  it  not  true  that  in  this  bill 
there  is  only  approximately  $900,000 
worth  of  newly  bought  ammunition?  Is 
that  not  the  Senator's  estimate  on  that 
matter?  That  is  my  best  estimate  on  it. 
I  beheve  it  is  correct,  plus  the  $428,006  in 
funds  for  operations.  That  is  all  the  real, 
hard  money  Involved  in  the  amendment, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be.  Is  that  not  correct  or 
approximately  correct? 

Mr.   KENNEDY   of  Massachusetts.   I 
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would  state  that  I  believe  that  techni- 
cally there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senator's  figure  is  in- 
clusive of  all  the  costs  and  savings  in- 
volved. The  Senator  is  correct  that  the 
particular  appropriation  which  my 
amendment  reduces  is  in  the  amount  of 
$428,000.  The  Senator  is  also  correct  In 
stating  that  some  parts  of  the  ammuni- 
tion involved  are  of  a  type  which  would 
not  now  be  used  in  combat.  But  what  the 
Senator  neglects  to  take  account  of  Is 
that  most  of  the  $2  million  worth  of  am- 
munition is  purchased  specifically  for 
this  giveaway  program.  And  that  $428,- 

000  appropriation  Is  the  tip  of  an  iceberg 
involving  $5  to  $10  million  and  at  least 
5,000  servicemen,  which  will  be  con- 
trolled if  we  can  control  the  tip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 

1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  Senate  has  a  re- 
sponsibility here,  and  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  fulfill  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifie  Practice  by  $228,000 
would  be  a  real  saving  of  taxpayers' 
money.  This  meritorious  amendment 
would  also  restrict  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  making  free  ammunition  and 
travel  expenses  available  to  civilians  par- 
ticipating in  regional,  national,  and  in- 
ternational rifie  matches,  which  are.  In 
reality,  fat-cat  junkets  for  members  of 
the  National  Rifie  Association. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  that  all 
expenditures  be  eliminated  which  are  not 
essential  for  the  national  security.  If 
ever  there  was  a  nonessential  Federal 
activity,  it  is  the  civilian  marksmanship 
program. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  was  established  in  1903 
following  the  Spanish-American  War. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  reliance  on  the 
militia  was  necessary  to  provide  man- 
power to  fight  our  wars.  It  is  as  outmoded 
today  as  flintlock  muskets,  bustles,  and 
mustache  cups. 

Furthermore,  nowadays,  with  our  M-16 
rapid-firing  rifle  spraying  bullets  with 
great  rapidity,  marksmanship  is  not  so 
essential  as  it  was  in  World  Wars  I  and 
n.  In  the  rapidity  and  swirling  changes 
of  closeup  jungle  flghting,  there  is  little 
time  for  aiming  and  firing,  and  little  fir- 
ing from  the  shoulder  by  GTs  handling 
the  M-16  lightweight  rifle. 

The  civilian  marksmanship  program 
was  eliminated  in  World  War  n  and  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  It  has  always  been 
one  of  the  first  items  in  the  budget  to  be 
cut  in  times  of  budgetary  restraint. 
Studies  made  in  the  past  2  years  have 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  costs  of  this 
marksmanship  program  vastly  exceed  the 
beneflts  derived  from  it.  Indeed,  there  Is 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  any 


beneflts  at  all  accrue  from  this  boon- 
doggle. The  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  diversion  of  mili- 
tary personnel  for  rifle  matches  such  as 
those  conducted  at  Camp  Perry  in  my 
State  of  Ohio  actually  have  a  negative 
effect  and  create  no  beneflts  whatever. 

Tlie  rifle  matches  at  Camp  Perry,  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
cost  of  $3  million  annually,  are  a  shame- 
ful waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  scan- 
dalous that  they  be  held  at  a  time  when 
President  Johnson  is  asking  already 
heavily  burdened  Americans  to  accept 
an  additional  tax  burden  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  program  were  to 
be  abolished  permanently,  citizens  can 
rest  assured  that  there  would  be  no  ef- 
fect whatever  on  our  Nation's  military 
preparedness.  In  fact,  our  preparedness 
would  be  enhanced.  Officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department  could  divert  personnel 
now  involved  in  this  boondoggle  to  more 
important  and  necessary  assignment. 
The  Department  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
lieved of  a  major  manpower  and  money- 
consuming  program.  Twenty-three  ci- 
vilian employees  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  three  Array  officers,  one 
colonel  and  two  lieutenant  colonels,  are 
now  assigned  full  time  to  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship.  This 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  service- 
men assigned  for  support  duty  at  the 
Camp  Perry  matches  and  others 
throughout  th&  year.  This  is  an  inex- 
cusable waste  of  manpower  at  a  time 
when  thousands  of  young  American  boys 
are  being  drafted  each  month  because  of 
our  involvement  in  an  ugly  civil  war  in 
Vietnam. 

As  an  example  of  the  waste  of  man- 
power on  this  boondoggle,  may  I  cite  a 
typical  case  reported  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  a  constituent.  Robert  Phillips,  of 
Ohio,  is  an  active  Army  reservist.  He 
has  completed  his  active  duty  to  his 
country,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Active 
Resei-ve  he  was  called  last  summer  to  at- 
tend Army  Reserve  camp.  Phillips,  at  a 
financial  loss  to  himself,  absented  him- 
self from  his  employment  from  June  17 
to  July  1.  He  went  to  Camp  Perry  with 
members  of  his  unit.  Ostensibly,  this  was 
for  military  training.  Did  he  get  any  mili- 
tary training?  No,  indeed.  He  spent  the 
entire  2  weeks  obeying  orders  from  high- 
echelon  officers  to  clean  and  paint  the 
buildings  of  Camp  Perry  so  that  they 
were  bright  and  clean  for  junketeers  at- 
tending the  NRA  target  competition  at 
Camp  Perry. 

Mr.  President,  the  armed  services  do 
not  benefit  from  this  boondoggle.  Citi- 
zens generally  do  not  benefit.  The  only 
organization  benefiting  is  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
stop  spending  taxpayers'  money  to  sub- 
sidize one  sport  and  one  sporting  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
cuts  only  $228,000  from  the  appi-opria- 
tions  bill,  the  real  result  will  be  a  savings 
of  many  millions  of  taxp>ayers'  dollars. 
What  we  will  in  effect  be  doing  is  cutting 
off  the  head  of  this  bureaucratic  octopus 
in  Washington  which  wastes  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  armually  in  free  am- 
munition and  free  travel  expenses  for 
junkets  for  civilian  sportsmen. 


It  is  high  time  that  this  waste  be  ended. 
We  talk  a  great  deal  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. Here  is  where  we  can  practice 
what  we  preach.  If  there  is  ever  a  place 
where  taxpayers'  money  can  be  saved 
without  any  loss  in  service  or  benefits 
to  the  Government  whatever,  it  is  by  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  altogether  funds 
for  the  civilian  marksmanship  program. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  Senate  on  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  sonendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harris],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rtjssell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field 1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 23 

Baitlett 

Gilffln 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Hart 

Pell 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Spong 

Case 

Javlts 

Ty  dings 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

WlUiamn.  N.J. 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Long.  Mo. 

Your.g,  Ohio 

Gore 

Mondale 
NATS— 67 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Morse 

Allott 

Hftrtke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moss 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Pearson 

BosBS 

Hrueka 

Percy 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Vft. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

RIblcoff 

Church 

I.ausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Magnxison 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Eiiender 

McGee 

Tower 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

MlUer 

Young,  N.  Dak 

FODB 

Monroney 

Gruening 

Montoya 
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Byrd,  Vft. 
Domlnlck 
Harris 
Hatfield 
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NOT  VOTING— 10 

Smathers 
Sparkman 


Mclntyre 
Mete  alt 
Nelson 
Russell 


So  the  amendment  (No.  281)  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STE>fNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  have  arrived  at  the  point  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rlelds  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  such  time  as  she  may  require. 

ACnVATION    or    A    BATTXZSHIP 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  recall  a 
committee  session  2  years  ago  when  the 
problem  of  attacking  certain  railroad  and 
highway  bridges  In  South  Vietnam  was 
being  discussed.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  made  the  point  that  some  of  these 
targets  were  so  heavily  fortified  with  con- 
ventional antiaircraft  weapons  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  our  aircraft  to 
knock  out  these  bridges  and,  further- 
more, that  the  damage  that  could  be  in- 
flicted by  aircraft  was  such  that  the 
bridges  could  be  repaired  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  after  looking  at  the 
location  of  these  targets  on  a  map  of 
South  Vietnam,  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  "Why  was  it  not  a  good  idea  to 
activate  one  of  our  battleships  and  use 
their  16-inch  giins  to  attack  these  tar- 
gets." The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated 
that  this  proposal  had  received  some  at- 
tention but  had  been  rejected.  However, 
he  did  assure  Chairman  Russell  that  he 
would  give  the  matter  further  attention. 

On  August  1,  1967,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced,  and  I  quote : 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  the 
recommendation  of  tbe  Navy  for  reactivation 
of  the  battleship  Neio  Jersey  for  deployment 
In  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  augment  the  Naval 
giinflre  support  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  after  2  years  of  expen- 
sive studies  that  cost  tremendous  simis 
and  the  time  and  effort  of  numerous  in- 
dividuals, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
reached  a  conclusion  to  activate  a  battle- 
ship. I  congratulate  him  on  this  decision, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  took  the 
Secretary  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 2  years  to  make  a  decision,  the 
desirability  of  which  was  obvious  to 
Chairman  Russell  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Refurbishing  Battleship 
New  Jersey  Is  Viewed  as  a  Bargain  by 
Navy,"  written  by  Roger  B.  May,  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  7, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Reftikbishing    B.^ttleship    New    Jersey    Is 

Viewed  .^s  a  Bargain  bt  Navy — Preparing 

Vessel  for  Vietnam  To  Cost  $27  Million, 

BUT  It's  in  Better  Shape  Than  Others 
(By  Roger  B.May) 

Philadelphia. — It  will  take  at  least  nine 
months  and  $27  million  to  refurbish  the  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey  for  use  off  Vietnam,  but 
Navy  experts  figure  the  45,CKX)-ton  behemoth 
Is  still  the  best  bargain  among  the  four  bat- 
tlewagons  currently  In  the  U.S.  mothball 
fleet. 

For  one  thing,  the  New  Jersey's  huge  16- 
Inch  guns  are  still  on  board,  unlike  those 
of  the  battleship  Iowa,  which  has  been  lying 
alongside  the  New  Jersey  for  several  years 
and  Is  a  popular  tov-lst  attraction.  The  big 
guns  can  Are  two  rounds  a  minute  at  an 
effective  range  of  about  20  miles — a  major 
factor  In  the  decision,  taken  after  an  $800,000, 
two-month  study,  to  reactivate  the  vessel  to 
help  pound  Inland  Vietcong  positions. 

Indeed,  although  the  New  Jersey  has  been 
in  mothballs  for  exactly  a  decade,  It  is  rated 
la  good  condition.  Most  of  Its  topside  equip- 
ment has  been  stored  below  In  dehumidified 
Interior  compartments.  Other  gear  ranging 
from  battle  helmets  to  the  coffee  urns  In 
wardrooms  has  never  been  removed.  The  ship 
even  has  a  supply  of  fuel  In  Its  tanks  as  a 
precaution  against  deterioration. 

The  price  of  reactivating  the  New  Jwsey 
even  "on  an  austere  basis"  will  be  about  a 
fourth  of  Its  original  $110  million  cost.  The 
Navy  already  considers  the  New  Jersey  a  no- 
frllls  vessel,  having  rushed  It  Into  service 
during  World  War  II  after  Its  launching  on 
Dec.  7,  1942.  It  doesn't  have  air  condition- 
ing— and  won't  be  getting  any,  as  this  would 
add  another  $6  million  to  outfitting  costs  and 
extend  an  already  tight  preparation  sched- 
ule. "This  will  be  strictly  a  hull  carrying 
guns."  says  one  Navy  man. 

Even  before  plans  were  made  to  reactivate 
the  New  Jersey,  engineers  rated  the  ship's 
massive  engines  "In  very  fine  condition." 
When  the  ship  was  last  placed  in  mothballs, 
in  fact,  the  Navy  spent  some  $4  million  to 
rebuild   Its   boilers,  among  other   things. 

Topside,  outfitters  have  another  factor  In 
their  favor.  The  gun  mounts  have  been  pro- 
tected by  lightweight  steel  cocoons  (sprayed- 
on  plastic  oocoons  were  abandoned  when 
gulls  began  eating  them),  and,  as  a  result, 
"the  gun  tops  look  like  they  were  polished  by 
the  crew  yeeterday,"  says  a  shipyard  spokes- 
man. Also,  a  month-long  Job  of  painting  the 
887-foot  ship — some  2,000  gallons  of  paint 
were  used — has  already  been  completed. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  a  series  of  carbon 
anodes  were  hung  In  the  water  at  intervals 
around  the  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  whom  the  time  is  preempted, 
how  long  he  wishes  to  continue  to  talk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  permit  me  to  ob- 
tain the  floor,  to  which  I  am  entitled.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  jdeld  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  tisking  that  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  I  yield  the  floor  for  an  Instant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 


from  Illinois,  I  imderstand  that  I  have 
2  hours  under  the  bill.  I  do  not  expect  to 
take  that  long,  though  it  may  be  that 
there  will  be  colloquy.  Several  Senators 
have  indicated  they  wanted  to  have  a 
little  colloquy.  However,  I  would  hope  we 
could  have  a  vote  on  my  motion  to  re- 
commit by  6  o'clock.  It  may  be  6:30. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator  ac- 
tually intend  to  make  his  motion  to  re- 
commit? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  do;  and  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  move  that  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  Instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable with  such  amendments  as  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of 
$3.5  billion  in  the  total  amount  now  ap- 
propriated by  the  bill,  as  the  committee 
may  think  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10 
AJll.— COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

DURING     SENATE     SESSION     TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  tomorrow. 
I  am  assuming  that  when  we  finish  with 
the  defense  bill,  that  will  be  all  for  today, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
the  business  tomorrow  will  be  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  bill,  Calendar  No.  486,  S. 
1688.  That  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business  this 
evening,  when  the  pending  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 

However,  because  certain  Senators 
wish  to  make  very  important  speeches,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to  meet 
until  at  least  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  have  the  imderstanding  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  include  the  Finance  Committee 
in  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  until  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  be  recognized 
immediately  after  the  approval  of  the 
Journal  tomorrow  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begiiming 
at  11  o'clock,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20,  1967,  there  appeared  in  the  Mattoon, 
111.,  Journal-Gazette  an  editorial  entitled 
"We  Wonder,  Too,"  that  brings  sharply 
into  focus  the  effect  that  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  greater  coverage  of 
small  business  is  having  on  unemploy- 
ment. Recent  surveys  have  indicated  that 
the  greater  impact  has  been  In  the  rural 
areas.  The  editorial  does  not  see  the  effect 
as  being  so  limited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltor'al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Wonder,  Too 

As  usual,  Joe  Meek,  head  of  the  Illinois 
Retail  Merchants  Association  has  words  of 
wisdom  and  some  Interesting  observations  In 
this  week's  IRMA  news  letter. 

Some  40,000  small  businesses  told  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc.,  that  400,000  have  lost  jobs  because  of 
the  wage  law  which  went  Into  effect  In  Feb- 
ruary. Teenagers,  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  unskilled  workers  are  most  se- 
riously affected.  They  are  capable  of  limited 
production,  but  not  productive  enough  to 
Justify  retaining  them  at  the  higher  legal 
wage  rates.  The  40,000  firms  have  laid  off  17,- 
299,  about  20  per  cent  of  them  blaming  the 
new  law. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Labor  has  said  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
survey  and,  while  he  has  no  figures  to  support 
It,  he  believes  the  law  is  having  an  effect  on 
unemployment  In  the  Chicago  area. 

Meek  says  he  wonders  what  will  happen 
when  the  little  stores  down  to  $250,000  vol- 
ume and  below,  come  under  the  new  law. 
What  will  happen  not  alone  to  them  but  to 
the  thousands  of  proud  marginal  workers  who 
would  lose  Jobs — ^forever? 

We  wonder  too. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like,  if  I  might,  to  address  some  questions 
Ud  my  good  friend,  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  My  attention  was 
diverted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  earlier  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  wanted  me  to  yield 
to  him;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  simply  Intended  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  about  the 
time  element  Involved  here.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  rather  proceed  now  with  his 
presentation,  that  is  agreeable.  I  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  about  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  little  later,  or  now? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  ^od  friend  from 
Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  suspend 
while  order  is  restored?  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  If 
It  is  true,  as  alleged  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  when  the  pending  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  for  passage,  that  this  is 
the  largest  single  appropriation  bill  ever 
presented  to  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  made  that  statement  In  my  opening 
statement.  There  were  other  war  years, 
as  I  recall,  when  the  total  amounts  in  all 
bills  for  military  were  greater.  However, 
that  was  not  In  a  single  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  if  the  amount  in 
the  pending  bill  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  $70,156,420,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
except  for  the  reduction  we  made  on  the 
floor  earlier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  It  not  correct  that  on 
top  of  that  huge  amount  we  can  also 
expect  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
a  supplemental  military  appropriations 
bill? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  prob- 
ably correct.  There  may  be  a  supple- 
mental defense  bill.  However,  that  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  number  of  addi- 
tional men  that  we  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
any  idea  now  as  to  how  much  money 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
likely  to  contain? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  different 
ways  of  making  an  estimate  on  that. 
However,  I  had  rather  rest  on  this  mat- 
ter on  the  prediction  that  this  war  will 
soon  be  costing  us  $2.5  billion  a  month. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  year  ago  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  he  and  I  had  a  most  interest- 
ing colloquy  at  which  point  he  advised 


me  that  In  his  judgment — which  turned 
out  to  be  a  pretty  good  one — the  war  was 
then  costing  us  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion  a  month. 

For  the  12  months  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  if  we  say  that  the  cost  is  $2  billion 
a  month  or  $24  billion  for  the  fiscal  year, 
we  ■would  not  be  very  far  away  from  the 
correct  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  came  to  just 
about  that  amount  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  just  closed.  That  is  a  round  figure, 
but  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  the  45,000  additional  troops 
which  the  President  has  indicated  he 
wants  to  send  to  Vietnam  are  funded  In 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  before  you 
provides  funds  for  an  in-Vietnam 
strength  of  475,000.  An  increase  above 
that  nimiber  will  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  conflict.  The  increase 
to  date  already  amoimts  to  45,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So,  therefore,  that  would 
have  to  be  included  in  any  supplemental 
bill  which  comes  along. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  is  about  as  accurate  as 
we  can  get.  It  has  not  been  contem- 
plated that  these  men  would  be  sent  to 
Vietnam.  However,  it  has  been  contem- 
plated that  there  will  be  that  many  men 
in  uniform,  and  it  has  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage requesting  a  tax  increase  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  of  the  military  part 
of  the  budget  might  well  go  up  by  a 
total  of  $4  billion.  I  take  it  that  no  part 
of  that  amoimt  is  included  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  would  not  pit  my  judgment  against  the 
President's  at  all.  However,  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  I  alluded  to  the  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  during  our 
hearings  in  which  he  Indicated  that, 
barring  unforeseen  contingencies,  no 
supplemental  for  1968  would  be  required. 
In  my  statement  I  said  that  I  did  not 
share  that  belief,  for  I  think  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a 
supplemental. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Would  the  Senator  be 
shocked  if  I  suggested  my  untutored 
guess  that  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  we  will  face  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
as  much  as  $10  billion?  Does  the  Senator 
think  I  am  high? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  an  estimate  now  on  the  facts  I  have 
before  me.  I  would  rather  that  the  Sena- 
tor make  his  own  estimate. 

I  have  said  that  I  thought  It  would  be 
from  $4  billion  to  $6  billion  anyway  if 
100,000  additional  men  are  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. And  they  already  plan  to  have  45,- 

000  additional  men  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Whatever    amount    the 

supplemental  appropriation  may  be — and 

1  guess  we  can  agree  that  it  will  be  at 
least  $5  billion — that  amount  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1968. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  assume  there  will  be  a  deficit.  Addi- 
tional defense  expenditures  would  have 
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to  be  added  to  the  cost  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  presumably  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  fiscal  implications  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  think  he  has  been  very  candid  and 
very  honorable  in  pointing  out  that  we 
are  heading  for  an  enormous  deficit  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  whether  we  pass 
the  tax  bill  which  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended or  not. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  answered  all 
of  the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  kindly  send  to  the  desk  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  understand  the 
inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  advised  that  it  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  Parliamentarian  to  have  the  mo- 
tion that  has  been  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  because  it  con- 
tains Instructions  :hat  we  frankly  did 
not  hear  at  the  time  the  Senator  made 
his  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
peat the  motion  which  I  think  I  have 
already  cleared  as  to  propriety  with  the 
Parliamentarian . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  that  the  rules  re- 
quire that  the  motion  be  formally  sent 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla  is  very  happy  to  take  It  to  the 
desk  in  person.  The  Parliamentarian  may 
not  be  able  to  read  my  writing. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  argument  in 
support  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
ai^ropriation  is  that  the  bill  Is  too  high. 
"nils  Is  a  swollen  bill  containing,  in  my 
Judgment,  billions  of  dollars  of  unneces- 
sary appropriations.  We  are  spread  too 
thin  in  the  world,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
is  time  that  we  begin  to  pull  in  our  horns. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  bill,  and 
its  predecessors — starting  with  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  war  in  Vietnam — is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fiscal  crisis  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

My  third  point  is  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing resentment  against  the  apparent 
need  for  tax  Increases  dictated  in  part, 
but  not  entirely,  by  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  dictated  perhaps  even  more  by  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  military-indus- 
trlal-sclentiflc-congresslonal  complex  to 
foist  on  this  country  a  series  of  expendi- 
tures which,  in  my  judgment,  may  in  the 
foreseeable  future  threaten  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  Government  and  erode 
our  liberty. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  there  is  no  real 
necessity  by  reason  of  the  current  situa- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  or  with  respect  to 
China  to  justify  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures we  are  now  engaged  in  making  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

My  fifth  point  is  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  arrived  at  a  stalemate,  that  the 
possibility  of  our  winning  it  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  is  minimal,  that  it  is  likely 
if  we  continue  on  our  current  course  we 
will  be  there  for  a  decade,  and  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 


pointed  out  earlier  today,  we  should 
either  have  some  assurance  from  the 
President  that  a  military  victory  and/or 
a  pacification  of  the  country  is  within 
the  reasonable  possibility  of  achievement 
In  the  reasonably  near  future,  or  we 
shoiild  have  a  complete  reexamination  of 
our  entire  Southeast  Asia  policy. 

My  last,  or  sixth  point,  is  that  Con- 
gress— and,  indeed,  the  administration — 
has  a  false  set  of  priorities  as  to  what 
is  important  in  terms  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  of  this  country. 

I  shall  develop  each  of  these  points  in 
turn,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
give  the  general  outline  of  my  speech 
before  I  make  it. 

I.    A    SWOLLEN    APPROPRIATION 

I  turn  now  to  point  No.  1.  The  bill  Is 
too  high.  We  are  spread  too  thin  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  other 
body.  Congressman  George  E.  Bromoi, 
Jr.,  of  California,  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  who  voted  against  the  bill, 
pointed  out  that  it  was  the  largest  single 
appropriation  ever  presented  to  Congress. 
He  also  stated: 

The  amount  of  money  represented  by  this 
bill  Is  equivalent  to  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
human  race.  It  Is  staggering  to  the  Imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  this  Congress  for  150  years 
struggled  over  the  appropriation  In  total  of 
an  amount  of  money  that  we  have  disposed 
of  here  this  afternoon  In  three  or  four  hours. 

He  was  discussing  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  caUs  for  the  deployment  of  a 
total  of  3,464,302  men.  In  the  military 
personnel  section  of  the  committee  re- 
port, the  dollar  figures,  when  presented 
in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  men 
to  be  kept  under  arms  and  in  uniform — 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Reserve,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  other  minor  components 
of  the  armed  services — work  out  at  a 
cost  of  $5,400  for  every  man  in  the  armed 
services. 

If  you  were  to  cut  back  the  military 
personnel  in  this  bill  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  armed  services 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  you  would  reduce  the 
1968  estimate  from  3,464,302  military 
personnel  to  3.091,552.  If  you  were  to 
make  that  cutback  and  make  the  basic 
assumption  which  I  believe  we  should 
make — that  we  can  get  along  very  well 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  with  the  number  of  men 
under  arms  that  we  had  in  fiscal  1966 — 
you  would  immediately  cut  $1,914,200,000 
from  the  total  amount  of  the  bill.  So 
that  there,  alone,  in  the  one  element  of 
military  persormel,  you  could  get  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  of  the  $3.5  billion 
which  my  motion  to  recommit  envisages. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  pinpoint  the 
reductions  which  the  committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  might  determine  to  make  in  the 
event  the  motion  to  recommit  should 
carry;  but  there  are  obviously  vast  areas 
where  substantial  reductions  could  be 
made  without  affecting  in  any  way  the 
military  mission  of  the  United  States,  if 
that  mission  really  is  to  maintain  peace, 
to  work  for  international  coopjeration, 
and  to  bring  the  difficulties  which  now 


confront  us  into  the  diplomatic  area  in- 
stead of  the  military  area. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  with  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  suggest  specific  cuts  there.  I  do 
not  have  the  expertise  to  make  such  sug- 
gestions. But  no  Senator  can  read 
through  that  portion  of  the  committee 
report  without  concluding  that  substan- 
tial cuts  totaling,  at  the  very  least,  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars,  could  be 
made  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
part  of  the  bill. 

Then  we  come  to  the  procurement  part 
of  the  bUl,  for  which  $5,578,600,000  is  re- 
quested for  the  Army,  including  mis- 
siles, of  which  we  have  so  many  already 
that  they  are  coming  out  of  our  ears. 

Every  Senator  knows,  and  most  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  know,  that 
we  have  an  overkill  capacity.  In  terms  of 
nuclear  weapons,  which  could  flatten  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  to- 
gether several  times  over,  and  still  leave 
a  substantial  arsenal  in  the  hands  of  the 
Army. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles 
for  the  Navy  is  recommended  by  the 
committee  at  $2,950,700,000.  Shipbuilding 
and  conversion  for  the  Navy  is  fixed  at 
$1,297,000,000.  Other  procurement  In  the 
Navy  is  fixed  at  $2,336,000,000.  Procure- 
ment In  the  Marine  Corps  Is  fixed  at  $665 
million.  Procurement  In  the  Air  Force, 
which  Includes  many  a  missile,  also,  Is 
fixed  at  $5,547,400,000. 

So,  without  attempting  to  Indicate  to 
the  committee  in  any  specific  way,  be- 
cause I  say  again  I  do  not  have  the  par- 
ticular expertise  to  do  so,  these  are  the 
general  major  areas  where,  in  my  opin- 
ion, cuts  far  in  excess  of  $3,500,000,000 
could  be  made,  without  affecting  in  any 
way  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  or  the  cai>abillty  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  do  those  things  which  they 
should  be  doing  In  terms  of  defending 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  last  year  when 
this  bill  was  before  us:  This  is  not  a  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  This  is  an  of- 
fense appropriations  bill.  Let  no  one  con- 
tend that  the  $70  billion  In  this  bill  Is 
Intended  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America.  Far  from  it.  It  Is  Intended  to 
defend  a  wide  perimeter  all  around  the 
world.  In  many  parts  of  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  In  ground  oper- 
ations totally  unsuitable  to  the  Ameri- 
can character,  and  where  we  are  pouring 
out  our  treasure  and  our  manpower  In 
futile  efforts  to  hold  beachheads  in  coim- 
tries  far  beyond  the  legitimate  diplo- 
matic interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  if  we  are  prepared  to  renounce  the 
thought  that  we  are  the  modem  Roman 
Empire  and  that  we  should  impose  a  Pax 
Americana  on  the  continents  of  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly 
Southeast  Asia,  and  also  to  imdertake 
to  guarantee  that  another  war  should 
not  break  out  in  Western  Europe,  if  we 
are  going  to  renounce  that  concept,  this 
bill  could  be  cut,  not  by  the  amount  I 
am  proposing  of  $3.5  billion,  but  at  least 
by  $10  billion  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  proposed  an  hour  or  two  ago  that 
we  cut  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  complete  my  summary 
of  my  first  point  by  reiterating  that  this 
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is  a  swollen  bill  in  terms  of  money;  it 
gives  us  an  offensive  capability  far  in 
excess  of  the  defensive  needs  of  the 
United  States,  and  far  in  excess  of  our 
legitimate  objectives. 

U.  THIS  BILL  AND  ITS  PREDECESSORS  ARE  LARGELY 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  CRISIS  IN 
WHICH    WE   nND   OCTRSELVES 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  my  sec- 
ond point.  The  fiscal  crisis  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  was  graphically  set  forth 
in  the  President's  tax  and  budget  mes- 
sage of  a  couple  of  months  ago.  He  then 
pointed  out  that  the  total  expenditure 
contemplated  in  his  budget  message  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  was 
$135  billion.  Of  that  sum.  $70  billion,  or 
more  than  one-half,  is  represented  by 
this  bUl. 

The  President  told  us  that  by  reason 
of  the  fallback  In  contemplated  reve- 
nues and  the  Increases  In  contemplated 
expenditures,  the  $9  billion  deficit  which 
he  envisaged  in  January  1967,  when  he 
sent  his  budget  message  to  Congress,  had 
increased  to  somewhere  between  $23.6 
billion  and  $28  billion.  This,  obviously,  is 
a  frightening  deficit,  one  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  be  all  too  likely  to  bring  on  the 
fiscal  crisis,  dislocation,  huge  deficit.  In- 
flation, tight  money,  and  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  the  President  referred 
to  in  his  message. 

The  President  suggested  there  were 
two  courses  which  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  could  pursue  in  the  light  of  his 
fiscal  crisis.  The  first  course  was  to  do 
nothing  and  let  things  drift.  He  pointed 
out  the  dire  consequences  of  such  a 
course,  and  strongly  recommended  that 
we  follow  a  second  course,  which  was  to 
make  a  series  of  drastic  economies,  al- 
most all  out  of  domestic  programs. 

He  paid  lipservlce  to  cutbacks  In  de- 
fense expenditures,  but  by  the  time  he 
finished  he  indicated  the  defense  expend- 
itures might  be  in  excess  of  what  he 
contemplated  in  his  budget,  and  this 
suggestion  on  his  part  was  no  less  than 
candid  because  In  the  same  message  he 
Indicated  he  wanted  to  send  45,000  more 
men  to  Vietnam.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  so  candidly  replied  In  answer 
to  my  question,  the  sending  of  those 
men  Is  not  funded  in  this  bill,  although 
it  Is  true  that  most  or  perhaps  all  of 
them  are  now  in  uniform. 

So  the  President  recommended  addl- 
tionsil  taxes  to  the  time  of  $7.4  billion 
and  a  cutback  In  domestic  expenditures, 
which  he  thought  might  result  In  a 
deficit,  not  of  $23  bUlion  to  $28  bllUon 
but  $14  to  $18  bUlion. 

I  say  that  deficit  is  unmanageable.  The 
greatest  peacetime  deficit  we  had  before 
was  during  the  Presidency  of  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  when  It  went  to  $13  billion 
and  brought  on  both  deflation  and  reces- 
sion. I  would  have  little  doubt,  although 
I  am  not  a  trained  economist,  that  the 
same  result  would  occur  if  we  were  to 
repeat  that  disaster  and  run  a  deficit  of 
that  sum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian Informs  the  Chair  that  the 
30  minutes  of  the  Senator  on  the  motion 
has  expired,  but  the  Senator  has  2  hours 
remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian for  calling  that  technical 


point  to  my  attention.  I  was  under  the 
impression  I  was  using  my  2  hours  on  the 
bill.  I  should  have  stated  so.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  time  I  have  used  charged  to 
my  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  may  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  there  is  a  third  alternative  and  a 
wise  and  sound  alternative  which  the 
President  did  not  mention  in  his  mes- 
age.  That  third  alternative  Is  to  obtain, 
in  one  way  of  another,  a  large  part  of  the 
curtailment  of  expenditures  out  of  ap- 
propriations which  do  not  cut  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  American  people, 
do  not  prejudice  the  poverty  program,  do 
not  prejudice  Federal  aid  to  education,  do 
not  result  in  our  turning  our  heads  away 
from  the  task  we  have  undertaken  of 
eliminating  water  pollution  and  air  pol- 
lution in  this  country,  do  not  turn  our 
backs  on  the  Appalachian  program,  do 
not  turn  our  backs  on  a  score  of  other 
programs  including  housing  for  low-in- 
come families,  rent  supplements,  model 
cities,  mass  transit,  public  health,  and 
welfare  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  of  the 
once  Great  Society  are  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman-Kennedy- 
Johnson  program  and  I,  for  one,  shall 
fight  as  hard  as  I  can  to  prevent  those 
programs  being  curtailed.  There  are  pro- 
grams where  we  can  make  cuts  without 
affecting  the  well-being  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican citizen.  There  are  three,  and  the 
first  is  the  foreign  aid  program.  We  have 
already  cut  $800  million  out  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  which  Is  pretty  close  to  being 
30  percent  of  the  total  bill.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  cut  $500 
million  from  the  space  program.  I  am  in 
favor  of  those  cuts  in  light  of  the  fiscal 
condition  and  approaching  chaos  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  However,  why 
is  the  military  appropriation  bill  the 
sacred  cow  which,  like  the  sacred  cows  in 
India,  cannot  be  touched  by  a  Senator  or 
a  Representative?  Who  are  we  afraid  of? 
I  know  the  Hindus  in  India  are  afraid  of 
their  gods  should  they  imdertake  to  kill 
sacred  cows  over  there.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Indian  economy  is  In  such 
a  chaotic  condition.  The  cows  are  eating 
the  food  which  should  go  to  human 
beings. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time 
the  Senate  faced  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion and  undertook  to  cut  reasonable 
amounts  from  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we 
might  even  make  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease unnecessary — although  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  do  that;  but  at  least 
that  through  the  total  of  the  cuts  in  the 
particular  appropriations  which  do  not 
affect  the  health,  well-being,  or  safety 
of  a  single  American  family,  we  could 
make  some  significant  contribution 
toward  cutting  our  enormous  deficit. 

The  President  is  asking  for  additional 
taxes  totaling  $7.4  billion.  If  we  were 
to  recommit  the  bill  as  I  have  suggested, 
there  is  almost  half  of  that  amount  in 
this  bill.  Add  the  $800  million  from  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  the  budget  figure 
of  $500  million  from  the  space  bill,  and 
we  have  another  $1.3  billion.  So  that  we 


are  getting  within  striking  distance  of 
the  $7.4  bUlion  In  additional  taxes  which 
the  President  is  asking. 

Oh,  no,  we  are  not  there.  If  we  had 
adopted  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon — I  was  one  of  the  five  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  it — we  would  be 
there.  I  know  that  the  Senate  Is  not 
ready  to  go  that  far.  I  expect  the  vote 
which  will  take  place  In  the  reasonably 
near  future  to  recommit  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  will  indicate  that  I  will 
get  few,  if  any,  votes,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  did.  But  let  us  face  this 
problem  now.  Because  if  we  do  not  do  so 
now,  we  will  have  to  do  so  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  on  the 
bill  next  year;  or  this  country  will  go 
bankrupt.  We  cannot  continue  at  this 
rate  without  either  going  bankrupt  or 
raising  additional  taxes  far  in  excess  of 
anything  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

What  we  are  doing  now  In  Congress  is 
going  down  that  first  alternative  against 
which  the  President  warned  us.  He  said 
that  there  were  two  alternatives:  one, 
to  face  the  situation,  pull  In  our  belts, 
and  the  other  just  to  let  things  drift. 
That  is  just  what  we  are  doing:  We  are 
letting  things  drift. 

I  hope  that,  in  due  course — If  not  to- 
night— the  Senate  will  face  its  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

It  has  been  said  that  only  $22  billion 
of  the  $70  billion  In  the  appropriation 
bill  is  for  the  Vietnamese  war.  My  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  has  suggested 
that  the  figure  should  be  a  little  higher. 
I  think  he  would  place  it  at  $30  billion 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Let  us  say  it 
is  $30  bUUon.  This  Is  a  bill  for  $70 
billion.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  other  $40  billion  which  is  not  part 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

How  can  we  possibly  justify  not  cut- 
ting the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  we  are 
providing  our  boys  In  Vietnam  with 
everything  they  need — although  I  think 
the  way  to  provide  them  with  everything 
they  need  is  to  bring  them  home  under 
an  honorable  peace — but  how  can  we 
justify  not  cutting  this  swollen  bill  with 
the  $40  billion  additional  in  It  not  being 
used  for  Vietnam,  kidding  ourselves  and 
the  country  that  we  are  doing  the  pa- 
triotic thing,  which  will  result,  In  all 
likelihood,  in  a  fiscal  crisis  which  will 
bring  us — and  I  use  these  words  ad- 
visedly— close  to  the  brink  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  disaster. 

Certain  Senators  have  suggested  that 
I  should  Indicate  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made.  Earlier,  I  indicated  that  I  do 
not  think  I  have  the  expertise  to  do  that. 
But  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  would  look  pretty 
hard  at  military  personnel  and  cut  back 
on  that  total  to  the  figure  we  had  at  the 
end  of  1966  which,  in  itself,  would  obtain 
$1,981  million  in  savings. 

I  would  also  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
pi'ocurement  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines  in  terms  of  missiles. 
We  have  such  a  huge  overkill  now  that 
it  Is,  to  me,  a  futile  suggestion  to  manu- 
facture, store,  and  stock  more  lethal 
weapons  of  atomic  destruction. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield  at  that 
point? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  be- 
ing one  of  the  Senators  about  whom  the 
Senator  just  made  reference.  I  was  one 
of  the  Senators  who  went  to  him  and 
said,  "Look,  please  do  not  use  the  rule 
of  thumb,  I  percentages  of  the  total,  smd 
ask  us  to  reduce  it  by  that  amount.  And 
don't  pick  a  fixed  figure  and  then  tell  xis 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  a  10-percent  tax 
surcharge." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  of  my  enormous 
admiration  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  is  what  I  have  done. 
1  have  followed  his  advice. 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  but  we  are  now  down 
an  alley  which  seems  to  be  equally  blind. 
I  am  going  to  read  the  Senator's  remarks 

at  the  end  of  the  day 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  have 
voted  before  he  can  read  them. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  I  will  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  Senator's  remarks.  Per- 
haps he  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  a 
stmimary  of  what  he  Is  proposing,  be- 
CBLUse  I  am  anxious  about  it.  I  suspect  I 
speak  for  a  lot  of  frustrated  Members 
In  this  Chamber  on  that  score. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  frustrated  Members  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  HART.  I  feel  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does,  uncomfortable  In 
stating  to  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
National  Guard,  and  others,  what  par- 
ticular items  we  believe  can  wait  a  year, 
or  saying  that  something  is  an  Item  we 
never  did  or  will  need.  He  and  I  find 
ourselves  on  committees  which  expose  us 
not  to  that  specific  information,  but  to 
overwhelming  and  specific  domestic 
needs  which  must  be  met.  I  suspect,  with 
the  same  directness  that  any  foreign 
enemy  has  to  be  met  with  and  which 
relate  equally  to  our  siirvlval  as  a  society 
worth  protecting. 

Certainly,  I  share  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  Just  made. 
Who  wants  to  run  around  with  a  label  on 
him,  "You  let  our  boys  down  in  South 
Vietnam"?  No  one.  And  none  of  us  do. 
I  share  the  Senator's  feeling  that  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  our  boys  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  bring  them  back  home 
under  an  honorable  peace.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  used  those 
words.  The  problem  is  when  we  get  to 
define  the  conditions,  It  gets  to  be  about 
as  difficult  as  looking  at  a  |70  billion 
defense  budget  and  pointing  to  what 
items  should  be  eliminated.  Surely  there 
sure  some  substantial  items  that  could 
wait  until  we  put  the  fires  out  at  home. 
In  order  to  get  the  water  to  put  out  those 
fires,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look 
at  this  $70  billion  and  see  if  we  can  trim 
it. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senat<»  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  the  leaderstilp 
in  an  effort  to  identify  those  things  that 
prudent  men  would  agree  are  desirable 
but  are  not  essential  under  the  circum- 
stances which  exist  today. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  most  helpful  interven- 
tion. I  want  to  make  my  own  position 
crystal  clear  because  I  made  some  points 
before  the  Senator  from  Michigan  came 
into  the  Chamber. 


As  I  look  at  the  bill,  as  a  layman,  I 
think  I  can  see  a  number  of  areas  where 
it  could  be  prudently  cut. 

One  is  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  have  looked  at  the  mili- 
tary personnel  sections  of  the  bill.  I  find 
If  we  could  cut  back  the  total  number 
of  individuals  within  the  armed  services 
to  the  figure  we  had  in  1966,  we  could 
save  $1,912,000,000. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  procuiement  sec- 
tion of  the  various  armed  services  com- 
ponents, and  I  think  I  recall  that  most 
Senators — perhaps  not  all —  are  in  agree- 
ment that  we  have  an  "overkill "  capacity 
in  terms  of  nuclear  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons, enough  to  flatten  our  enemy  a  good 
many  times  over,  and  that  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  for  a  certain  number  of  ships 
has  been  a  little  exaggerated. 

So  we  could  easily  get  this  $3.5  billion 
that  I  have  in  mind.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  doing  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  should.  That  is  why 
my  proposal  Is  to  refer  this  matter  back 
to  the  people  who  are  experts  with  this 
proposed  cut  of  $3.5  billion,  and  ask 
them  to  cut  the  bill  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  has  stated  the 
fact.  I  arrived  late  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
realize  he  was  referring  to  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions  to  eliminate 
the  things  that  may  be  desirable  but  are 
not  essential. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  whose  courage  I 
commend  for  the  position  he  took  today 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  greatly  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
made  the  last  comment  he  made,  which 
changes  what  I,  otherwise,  was  going  to 
say,  although  I  still  find  myself  com- 
pletely in  disagreement  with  the  major 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
or  any  other  Senator  can  sit  here,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  and  object  to  cutting 
a  $70.2  bUlion  defense  request,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  this  coimtry,  larger 
than  at  any  time,  larger  than  for  World 
War  n.  World  War  I,  the  Korean  war.  It 
only  bears  out  what  I  said  this  afternoon. 
We  are  turning  over  foreign  policy,  ia  a 
real  sense,  to  the  military.  We  get  the 
same  argument  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  lising,  by  clear  Implication,  when 
he  says  he  does  not  want  to  be  put  in  the 
position  that  we  are  letting  the  boys 
down  In  Vietnam.  We  are  not  letting  the 
boys  down  in  Vietnam 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  yield.  If  I  made  a 
misstatement,  the  Senator  may  correct 
me. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  jrleld? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HART.   I   was    adopting,   I   will 
advise  the   Senator  from  Oregon,   the 
remarks  that  had  been  made,  perhaps 


before  the  Senator  from  Oregon  reached 
the  floor,  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  explaining  he  did  not  like 
to  be  laid  open  to  the  assertion  that  he 
was  letting  down  the  boys  in  Vietnam 
by  any  meat-ax  cut.  I  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  reply  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  not  offered  meat-ax  cuts. 
Our  proposals  do  not  let  the  boys  down 
in  Vietnam.  The  "letting  down  the  boys" 
argument  Is  the  argument  other  Sena- 
tors have  made  In  this  debate  today. 
That  is  a  fiag-wavlng  argument.  When 
we  propose  cutting  this  bill,  it  does  not 
involve  any  cutting  into  the  Vietnam 
operation.  No  one  can  argue  soundly 
that  we  would  be  letting  the  boys  down 
If  the  cuts  we  propose  were  adopted. 
It  is  a  non  sequltur.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
an  unfair  argument  to  be  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Senators  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  trust  and  a  duty  to  make  cuts 
In  the  Defense  Department  as  well  as 
other  departments  if  any  of  the  amounts 
cannot  be  Justified.  When  It  can  be  shown 
there  is  a  national  Interest  need  to  make 
a  cut  In  the  $70.2  billion  defense  appro- 
priation. It  Is  our  duty  to  make  It. 

When  the  administration  goes  to  the 
other  departments  and  asks  them  to  take 
a  10-  or  15-percent  cut  In  their  appropri- 
ations, what  is  so  sacrosanct  about  the 
Defense  Department  budget? 

The  amounts  which  would  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  cut,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  does  not  like,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  meat-ax  cut,  wUl  be 
made  by  the  very  people  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan says  are  qualified  to  make  the  cuts. 
My  amendment  calling  for  a  10-percent 
cut  provided  that  the  cuts  would  be  made 
by  the  experts  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
to  take  the  position  that  the  $70.2  billion 
defense  appropriation  Is  sacrosanct  and 
we  cannot  make  any  cuts  In  it,  his  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  floor.  Let  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  take  a  10-percent  percentage 
cut  which  I  propose  and  tell  the  Presi- 
dent where  he  thinks  the  cuts  shiuld  be 
made.  He  has  authority  to  transfer 
money  from  Item  to  item  imder  my  pro- 
posed 10 -percent  cut  amendment. 

We  should  not  take  the  attitude  that 
we  carmot  touch  a  $70.2  billion  Defense 
Department  appropriation  and  say  there 
Is  something  about  this  that  makes  it  un- 
touchable. That  Is  exactly  the  psychology 
the  Defense  Department  is  trying  to  cre- 
ate in  this  country.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
pose cutting  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Department  are  unfairly  attacked.  I 
know.  I  have  been  the  butt  of  It.  The 
charge  Is  that  If  one  takes  the  position 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  taking,  some- 
how he  is  unpatriotic  because  supposed- 
ly he  is  letting  down  the  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. That  is  hogwash.  It  is  pure  non- 
sense. My  10-percent  cutting  amendment 
would  have  not  hm-t  the  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. It  would  strengthen  our  position 
In  Vietnam  by  strengthening  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  position 
that  this  bill  Is  an  untouchable  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  disassociate  myself  from  any 
argimient  and  any  implication  that  a  cut 
In  this  appropriation  such  as  Is  being 


proposed  by  any  of  us  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  boys  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  does 
not  know  where  we  can  make  cuts,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  consider  the  equivalent  of 
eliminating  four  unnecessary  divisions 
in  Germany,  for  example.  That  would 
save  quite  a  bit  of  money.  Let  him  refer 
to  the  defense  stock  fund  or  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  proposal  that  we  have  In 
this  bill.  I  suggest  that  cuts  can  be  made 
there  and  I  think  they  would  be  there 
under  my  proposal. 

The  fact  Is  that,  for  some  reason,  there 
has  developed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  an  imwillingness  to  face  up  to 
what  I  think  Is  oiu-  clear  responsibility 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  Here  Is  one  vote  against  any 
tax  Increase,  as  I  announced  earlier.  The 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have 
Senators  vote  against  tax  Increases  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  make  cuts  In  a 
$70.2  billion  defense  appropriation.  In 
closing  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  re- 
spect the  views  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaetI.  I  do  not 
question  his  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  I  do  not  question  his  sin- 
cerity In  believing  that  my  proposals  for 
cutting  this  bill  are  imwlse.  I  know  that 
he  Is  not  charging  me  with  letting  down 
the  boys  In  Vietnam.  However,  In  fair- 
ness to  myself  and  to  him  I  have  made 
these  remarks  in  an  endeavor  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  Intent  and 
purposes  which  are  behind  the  proposals 
I  have  made  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  make  very  clear 
that  any  suggestion  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  In  offering  his  amendment, 
was  letting  down  the  boys  In  Vietnam 
would  be  grossly  imf  air  and  will  find  me 
In  strongest  criticism.  The  fact  Is  I  found 
myself  reluctantly  working  against  It. 

It  was  not  because  of  any  letting  down 
of  the  boys  which  caused  me  finally  to 
vote  against  It.  Rather,  I  preferred  taking 
the  approach  now  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Peruisylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and 
I  am  delighted  tliat  I  find  myself  now 
joining  both  the  able  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania In  attempting  to  eliminate  from 
this  $70.2  billion  defense  appropriation 
bill  a  siun  which  may  cover  desirable  but 
surely  not  necessary  Items. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  so 
persuasive  that  I  voted  with  him  today, 
but  I  think  he  has  possibly  done  an  In- 
justice to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
because  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
never  accepted  the  point  of  view  which 
others  have  taken.  I  think  he  has  taken 
an  objective  view  toward  the  pending 
amendment.  I  know  he  felt  bad  when  he 
felt  he  could  not  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

lU.     RISING     TIDE     OF     OPPOSITION     TO     WAR     IN 
VHTNAM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  third  point,  "Rising  Tide  of  Oppo- 
sition to  the  War  in  Vietnam." 

There  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition 
across  the  country  to  the  way  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  being  conducted.  I  regret 
that  that  tide  of  opposition  comes  from 
two  diametrically  opposed  philosophies 
of  thinking. 


There  are  those  of  us  In  this  body  who 
believe  we  ought  to  be  making  a  more 
earnest  effort  to  arrive  at  a  negotiated 
settlement,  who  are  not  happy  with  the 
high  casualties  we  are  suffering  In  Viet- 
nam, who  do  not  approve  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  who  think  that 
the  search-and-destroy  policies  In  the 
south  are  counterproductive,  are  not 
working,  and  are  only  mounting  the  toll 
of  American  boys  being  killed  and 
wounded. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  another  school 
of  thought  which  many  advocate  in  the 
Senate,  which  may  be  called  a  "Let's  kill 
'em,"  philosophy,  a  philosophy  of  let  us 
get  in  there  and  get  it  over  with,  based 
on  the  emotional  concept  that  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world,  and  it  is  ridicu- 
lous that  we  cannot  beat  down  to  their 
knees.  In  the  lltUe  country  of  Vietnam, 
the  guerrillas  there.  Somehow  they  think 
the  fiag  Is  demeaned  and  somehow  the 
power  and  status  of  the  American  people 
Is  suffering  because  we  do  not  go  In  there 
and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  controvert  that  argument  at 
this  point,  but  I  think  it  Is  enough  to  say 
that  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  opposition 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
This  w£is  evidenced  In  a  poll  which  was 
taken,  I  think  by  the  Associated  Press, 
over  the  past  weekend,  which  Indicated 
that  44  Senators,  I  believe,  were  content 
with  the  way  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  being 
conducted;  40  were  disappointed;  and 
the  other  16 — perhaps  the  wisest  16  of 
all — refused  to  tell  the  pollster  what  they 
thought,  If  anything. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
was  a  widespread  feeling  also  that  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  are  getting  out  of  line — a 
feeling  that  the  Executive  Is  assuming 
too  much  power,  both  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  under  the 
Tonkin  Bay  resolution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  that  controversy  by  reason  of 
the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  before  our 
committee  early  this  week.  The  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  Is 
strongly  of  the  view  that  the  President 
is  undertaking  to  exerelse  authority 
which  is  not  In  accordance  with  the 
Constitution. 

I  do  not  share  that  view,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  President  has  exercised 
authority  without  much  reference  to  the 
legislative  branch,  which,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional, is  at  least  unwise;  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  this  clash  of  views  between  a 
group  in  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
Executive  is  not  healthy  for  Congress 
or  for  the  country. 

What  happens  Is  that  It  throws  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  disapprove  of  what 
Is  being  done  In  Vietnam  back  on  devices 
to  thwart  the  President's  will — devices 
which  I  believe  are  imsound — and  to 
which  we  should  not  resort. 

One  of  them  Is  to  cut  the  liver — and 
I  use  the  word  advisedly — out  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  was  prepared  to  vote  to 
cut  the  military  aid,  and  I  did,  but  I 


thought  the  committee  went  too  far  in 
terms  of  cutting  badly  needed  economic 
aid  for  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world. 

Another  way  we  get  back  at  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  cut  the  space  program.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  too  imhappy  about  cut- 
ting the  space  program,  but  actually  the 
motivation  of  most  of  us  in  cutting  that 
program  Is  to  get  back  at  the  President, 
because  of  his  point  of  view  and  his  pol- 
icies In  connection  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  of  those  three  devices  Is  a  very  good 
way  to  Indicate  our  displeasure.  The 
courageous  and  sound  thing  to  do  is  to 
vote  to  cut  this  bill;  and  it  Is  In  an  effort, 
which  perhaps  will  be  a  vain  effort,  to 
persuade  those  Senators  who  do  not  like 
our  policy  In  Vietnam,  who  do  not  want 
to  see  the  war  accelerated  any  further, 
who  want  to  see  the  bombing  of  the  North 
stopped,  who  want  to  see  those  additional 
45,000  American  boys  kept  home,  If  that 
Is  what  they  want  to  do.  to  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  this  motion  to  re- 
commit, because  this  Is  the  honorable 
way  to  do  It. 

Those  are  strong  words.  T  must  say  I 
myself  have  not  always  hitherto  had  the 
courage  to  follow  that  practice.  I  had 
great  trepidation  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
an  hour  or  two  ago.  I  almost  did  not  pro- 
pose this  motion  to  recommit  with  In- 
structions to  cut,  because  I  was  afraid  to. 

Then  I  asked  myself,  "If  you  haven't 
got  the  guts  to  do  this,  what  are  you 
doing  in  the  U.S.  Senate?" 

So  I  decided  to  take  the  step.  I  do  not 
wish  to  beat  my  chest  or  pat  myself  on 
the  back  for  doing  something  that  per- 
haps not  too  many  of  my  fellow  Senators 
are  prepared  to  do;  but  I  do  note  that 
this  body  Is  full  of  a  great  many  logical 
thinkers,  some  but  not  all  of  whom  are 
lawyers.  I  suggest  that  If,  after  search- 
ing your  soul,  as  you  ought  to  be  doing, 
you  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  you  vote  to  cut  this  appro- 
priation bin,  and  do  not  go  off  voting  to 
cut  taxes,  to  cut  foreign  aid  further  than 
you  think  It  should  be  cut,  or  to  cut  the 
space  program  further  than  you  think 
It  should  be  cut.  Pace  up  to  the  problem, 
and  vote  to  cut  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  my  fourth 
point: 

rV.  SOOND  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  POLICY  DOES  NOT 
REQtrlBE  CONTINUED  INTENSIFICATION  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  gets  into  that  subject,  will 
he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  deep  respect 
for  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  In  my  opinion,  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  give  full  expression  to  his 
honest  thoiights  about  how  best  to  serve 
his  country.  He  will  understand  that 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  Senators  about  how  that  service 
can  best  be  achieved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do.  Indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  those  who 
complain  about  what  Is  happening  in 
Vietnam,  but  Insist  that  we  cannot  pull 
out,  and  the  only  way  It  can  come  to  an 
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end  Is  through  the  achievement  of  axi 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  that  view  myself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  argued  that  we 
cannot  pull  out.  what  alternative  course 
is  there  except  to  give  the  fullest  sup- 
port, by  way  of  military  equipment,  to 
our  men  who  are  In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think,  of  course,  we 
should  give  full  support  and  all  neces- 
sary military  equipment  to  protect  their 
lives.  I  do  not  wish  to  digress,  in  this 
speech,  by  going  into  a  long  dissertation 
of  what  I  think  should  be  done  in  Viet- 
nam. But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  I  have 
been  advocating  a  much  more  strenuous 
effort  to  get  to  the  negotiating  table, 
through  stopping  the  bombing  in  the 
North,  through  stating  that  in  the  South 
we  would  fire  only  if  fired  upon,  and  by 
persuading  our  Uttle  puppet.  General 
Ky,  to  do  the  same.  I  have  reasonable 
confidence  that  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  primarily  defensive  attitude,  we 
would  get  to  the  negotiating  table  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future,  and  the  num- 
ber of  American  casualties  and  the  loss 
to  the  American  Treasury  would  be  very 
much  reduced. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  agree  with  me,  but  that  has  been  my 
consistent  position. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Well,  there  are  three 
ccurses  that  we  can  follow.  One  is  to 
pull  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  nobody  advocates 
that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nobody  advocates  that. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
agree  that  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  most  vehement  opponents 
of  what  is  haiHienlng  still  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  cannot  pull  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  second  course 
would  be  to  cut  the  appropriations  for 
the  military,  which  in  my  opinion  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  pulling  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  made  the  point,  before 
the  Senator  came  into  the  Chamber, 
that  this  is  a  $70  billion  military  appro- 
priation bill,  of  which,  at  the  very  most. 
$30  billion  was  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  as 
was  developed  in  a  colloquy  I  had  with 
the  Senator  from  Mis^ssippl. 

That  leaves  $40  billion  of  swollen  ap- 
propriation having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  we  cut  that  amount  back  by 
$3.5  billion.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  see  how  the 
Senator  could  come  to  that  conclusion, 
but  I  believe  the  committee  that  reported 
the  bni  has  positively  and  fully  explored 
that  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  disagree  with 
that,  but  the  Senator  is  certainly  entitled 
to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
our  country  to  achieve  peace.  However, 
it  must  be  on  an  honorable  basis.  We 
stopped  the  bombing  five  times,  smd 
once  for  35  days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Once  it  was  for  6  days, 
and  I  think  that  was  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  incor- 
rect. There  were  some  smaller  intervals. 

I  suggested  about  2  months  ago  that 
we  again  test  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  by  a  stopping 


of  the  bombing.  However,  that  has  not 
been  done. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  right  in  sug- 
gesting that  we  stop  the  bombing  again. 
However,  on  the  subject  of  pulling  out 
and  failing  to  give  adequate  moneys  to 
the  men,  I  want  to  read  a  letter  that 
was  sent  to  a  newspaper  in  Ohio. 

It  is  with  great  distress  that  I  read 
this  letter.  It  reads: 

I  always  have  had  great  respect  and  con- 
fidence In  Senator  Frank  Lausche  until  he 
said,  "Quit  bombing." 

I  did  not  have  In  mind  the  ultimate 
quitting  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  recommended  another  lull  in  the 
bombing  hoping  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would 
be  brought  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 

Why  does  he  say  It  and  what  does  he  ex- 
pect the  men  from  the  U.S.  to  do?  Sit  back 
and  b«  killed? 

In  my  estimate  they  are  already  taking  It 
too  slowly.  If  aU  I  read  is  true,  many  men 
have  been  killed  because  they  weren't  al- 
lowed to  go  ahead  until  further  orders  ar- 
rived. So  I  say  don't  quit  now  but  double 
the  eEfort  to  stop  those  Communists. 

This  is  the  most  painful  sentence  in 
the  letter: 

Prom  the  mother  of  five  eons  who  have 
served  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Army,  and 
a  granddaughter  now  in  the  Marines. — Mrs. 

W.  J.  KOSK  SB. 

I  conclude  by  sa3rlng  that  my  fullest 
respect  goes  to  you,  Senator  Clark,  on 
having  sincerely  and  courageously  ex- 
pressed your  views  on  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  that  Is  so  perplexing  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  very 
much  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  my 
fourth  point,  I  ^lish  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  distinguished  American  diplomat,  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  pres- 
ently a  imiversity  professor  at  Harvard, 
for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me  in  the 
preparation  of  these  remarks,  in  a 
splendid  address  he  made  on  June  15  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Alumni  in  Harvard  Yard.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ambassador  Relschauer 
points  out,  and  I  agree,  that  the  unitary 
threat  of  communism  has  faded  to  a 
large  extent  in  Europe,  but  In  Asia  it 
probably  never  existed.  Military  aggres- 
sion has  not  been  a  major  threat  in  most 
of  Asia.  Chinese  armies  have  crossed 
their  own  borders  very  rarely.  They 
came  out  to  meet  us  in  North  Korea,  but 
only  when  we  bore  down  on  their  fron- 
tiers with  massive  military  strength,  as 
we  are  now  bearing  down  on  their  fron- 
tiers with  massive  Air  Force  strength. 
China  administered  a  defeat  to  the  In- 
dians along  their  disputed  border,  but  it 
made  no  effort  to  launch  a  real  Invasion 
of  India.  Today  It  has  sent  40,000  engi- 
neers into  North  Vietnam,  but  this  is  only 
a  tenth  as  many  men  as  the  actual  fight- 
ing forces  we  have  sent  halfway  across 
the  world  to  South  Vietnam. 


The  real  threat  to  the  countries  of 
Asia  is  not  aggression  so  much  as  in- 
ternal instability.  They  are  vulnerable  to 
subversion  and  revolution.  They  have 
little  defense  against  guerrilla  warfare. 

But  these  are  the  types  of  military 
threat  against  which  our  military  power 
is  relatively  ineffective.  When  we  try  to 
build  in  Asia  a  solid  defense  wall  like 
that  of  NATO  in  Europe,  it  tends  to  sink 
into  the  quagmire  of  weak  economies  and 
imstable  political  institutions.  In  guer- 
rilla warfare,  under  such  conditions,  we 
can  end  up  as  we  have  in  Vietnam,  ap- 
pearing like  an  elephant  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  combat  gnats.  I  believe  that  anal- 
ogy is  very  pertinent  indeed,  and  I  say 
so  because  it  is  former  Ambassador 
Relschauer's  and  not  mine. 

For  many  Asians,  the  enemy  has  not 
been  Soviet  military  might  or  even  the 
rising  power  of  Communist  China,  so 
much  as  the  former  colonial  or  semico- 
lonial  domination  of  the  West,  and  their 
own  economic  backwardness  and  politi- 
cal instability,  which  these  Southeast 
Asian  coimtrles  attribute,  not  entirely 
without  justification,  to  the  colonial 
domination  under  which  they  have  suf- 
fered for  well  over  100  years.  It  is  West- 
em  countries  such  as  ours  that  have 
raised  their  deepest  fears. 

Those  Asians  who  have  embraced 
Marxist  concepts — and  many  have — 
regard  the  capitalism  that  we  seem  to 
champion  as  the  chief  threat  of  continu- 
ing foreign  domination,  and  look  to  so- 
cialism, the  economic  system  the  Rus- 
sians proclaim,  as  their  main  hope  for 
progress. 

We  do  not  seem,  either  racially  or 
cultiu'ally,  like  friendly  overseas  cousins, 
but  rather  as  a  new  and  bigger  form  of 
the  sort  of  Western  nation — namely. 
France,  and  to  some  extent  Britain — that 
dominated  them  in  the  past.  One  should 
perhaps  also  add  the  Netherlands. 

In  bringing  these  false  European  anal- 
ogies to  Asia,  as  we  are  doing  in  our 
foreign  policy — and  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  perhaps  the  worst  offender — we 
have  attempted  to  implement  a  set  of 
policies  designed  to  give  advanced  na- 
tions military  protection  against  Com- 
munist aggression  which  were  valid  in 
Eiu-ope,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman  doctrine. 

We  have  applied  these  theories  to  a 
part  of  the  world  where  less  developed 
coimtrles  are  struggling  with  tlie  task  of 
nation  building,  where  the  problems  of 
external  defense  are  overshadowed  by 
those  of  lethargic  and  primitive  econ- 
omies. The  lethargy,  to  a  substantial 
extent,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  mal- 
nutrition and  Inadequate  diet;  for  it  i^ 
a  fact  that  perhaps  half  of  the  people  of 
the  world,  including  most  of  those  in 
Southeast  Asia,  are  going  to  bed  hungry 
tonight.  And  they  are  afllicted  with  an- 
tiquated social  systems  far  removed  from 
democracy,  inadequate  levels  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  and  internal  political 
instability.  The  object  lesson  of  internal 
political  instability  Is  South  Vietnam. 

Our  ponderous  war  machine  all  too 
easily  breaks  through  the  weak  social 
and  economic  foundations  of  the  very 
country  it  is  meant  to  defend.  Our  un- 
realistic expectations  of  qxiick  economic 


results  lead  to  disillusionment  and  bit- 
terness, both  in  Asia  and  back  home  in 
the  United  States.  We  find  ourselves 
frittering  away  our  great  wealth  and 
strength  in  destructive  warfare,  rather 
than  bringing  them  to  bear  in  construc- 
tive ways  that  would  seem  to  be  of  more 
benefit  to  our  own  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  Asians. 

And  so  Ambassador  Relschauer  makes 
certain  specific  proposals  which  I  en- 
dorse. First,  he  says,  the  immediate  bal- 
ance of  power  is  not  much  involved  in 
our  relationship  with  Asia,  because  most 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  have  little  or  no 
weight  to  bring  to  a  world  balance  of 
power — and  this  is  paii,icularly  true  in 
the  light  of  the  current  domestic  chaos 
Inside  Red  China. 

His  second  proposition  is  that  defense 
against  aggression  is  much  less  of  a 
problem  in  Asia  than  are  internal  in- 
stability and  sluggish  economic  growth. 
Two  corollaries  of  the  second  proposition 
would  be  that  we  can  do  relatively  Uttle 
in  a  military  way  to  help  Asian  coun- 
tries cope  with  the  problem  of  internal 
stability,  and  an  overconcentration  on 
the  problems  of  defense  would  limit  and 
in  some  cases  negate  our  more  important 
efforts  to  help  in  economic  development. 

As  I  shall  argue  in  a  few  moments,  this 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  our  economic  efforts  are 
pretty  nearly  futile. 

The  third  proposition  is  that  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  get  ourselves  involved 
in  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  provide 
internal  stability  through  our  own  mili- 
tary strength.  We  should  not  waste  our 
great  resources  primarily  on  costly  de- 
fense establishments  for  Asian  countries 
or  destructive  military  activity,  but 
should  attempt  to  save  our  efforts — and 
our  limited  power,  for  we  are  not  omnip- 
otent— for  the  vastly  more  important 
tasks  of  construction  and  development 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Finally,  we  should  not  try  to  push  our- 
selves into  the  role  of  dominators  or 
leaders  or  even  teachers  of  Asia,  for  we 
are  not  welcome  in  those  roles.  Instead, 
we  should  learn  how  to  be  of  even  more 
help  to  Asians  as  sympathetic  friends 
and  outside  supporters  of  their  own  ef- 
forts to  achieve  their  own  objectives. 

We  have  approached  the  problems 
that  fv.ee  Asia  with  little  knowledge  and 
less  understanding.  We  should  reexamine 
our  entire  Southeast  Asian  policy.  I  sug- 
gest one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  the  mat- 
ter on  the  record  is  to  Indicate  to  the 
military.  Industrial,  scientific,  and  repor- 
torial  sectors  that  the  Senate  has  the  will 
to  cut  back  in  a  modest  amount  this 
enormous  and  swollen  appropriation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  support  his  motion.  I  shall  vote 
for  his  motion.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound 
motion.  I  think  it  is  an  unanswerable 
reply  to  a  good  many  arguments  we  have 
heard  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  by  some  Senators  who  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  the  type  of  cuts  that 
have  been  offered  them  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator's  motion  means  we  re- 


turn the  responsibility  for  cutting  over 
to  witnesses  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, who  would  have  to  come  up  and 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations again.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  could  be  im- 
plemented without  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  seeking  the  views  of  tlie 
Pentagon  and  they  would  have  to  testify 
where  to  make  the  $3  biUion  cut. 

If  they  know  that  is  what  they  have  to 
do,  it  would  be  surprising  how  quickly 
they  could  do  it.  It  defies  the  understand- 
ing of  anyone  how,  out  of  a  $70.2  billion 
budget  they  could  not  cut  $3.5  billion 
without  having  any  effect  whatever  of 
a  kind  that  would  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  the  Senator 
and  I  support  his  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

V.   STALEMATE   IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true,  beyond  per- 
adventm-e  of  doubt,  and  despite  the  op- 
timistic prognoses  which  have  been  com- 
ing from  the  military  for  the  last  10 
years,  that  we  are  in  a  condition  of 
stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  fable,  which 
I  believe  is  from  Aesop,  of  the  young  man 
who  came  running  into  the  assembly  of 
his  village  crying  "Wolf!  Wolf!  Wolf!" 
The  people  went  out  and  looked  for  the 
wolf  and  there  was  no  wolf.  He  did  it 
again,  and  somewhat  warily  they  went 
out  and  there  was  no  wolf.  The  third 
time  he  cried  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  they  would 
not  go,  and  that  was  the  time  the  wolf 
came. 

However,  the  difference  between  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
and  the  fable  is  that  the  victory  which 
the  military  have  been  predicting  in 
South  Vietnam — the  miUtary  victory,  the 
great,  glorious  military  victory  they  have 
been  predicting  for  10  years — has  not 
come  yet,  and  I  suspect  it  will  never 
come;  but  they  are  going  to  keep  crying 
"Military  victory.  We  can  settle  for  noth- 
ing else." 

I  say  that  we  are  in  a  stalemate,  how- 
ever disagreeable  that  phrase  may  be  to 
those  who  are  in  authority  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  elsewhere.  Why  do  I  say  we  are 
at  a  stalemate?  I  say  that  because,  hav- 
ing started  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  with  some- 
thing like  16,000  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  uniform  in  November  1963,  we 
now  approach  November  1967,  4  years 
later,  with  485,000  men,  more  or  less,  in 
uniform  in  Vietnam,  and  45,000  more  to 
come  in  the  immediate  future,  and  we 
are  worse  off  now  than  we  were  then. 

Meanwhile,  over  15,000  American  boys 
have  been  killed,  over  75,000  have  been 
wounded  or  injured,  850  of  our  airplanes 
have  been  lost  in  combat,  2,573  airplanes 
and  helicopters  have  been  lost  from  all 
causes  since  the  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  We  were  spending  $2  billion 
a  month  for  this  war,  but  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  now  tells  me 
that  we  are  on  our  way  to  spending  $2.5 
billion  a  month. 

Our  military  leaders,  while  voicing  op- 
timistic views  as  to  how  the  war  is  going 
one  day,  tell  us  the  next  day  It  will  be  a 
decade  or  more  before  we  achieve  that 
military  victory. 


I  suggest  that  although  we  have  killed, 
according  to  our  own  count,  200,000  Viet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese,  the  enemy 
force  we  are  now  facing  is  the  largest 
that  has  been  under  arms  since  we  begaii 
attempting  to  crush  the  guerrillas  and 
bomb  North  Vietnam  into  submission  in 
an  effort  to  bring  peace  to  that  war-torn 
land. 

We  are  told  there  are  270.000  of  the  en- 
emy as  opposed  to  our  roughly  500,000 
Americans,  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand more  South  Vietnamese  of  various 
categories,  whose  fighting  ability  and  will 
to  fight  are  subject  to  some  question. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  miUtary  capa- 
bility of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  is 
shrinking  by  tlie  day.  and  while  tliis  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  American 
war  every  day.  the  enemy  is  vastly  im- 
proved in  terms  of  ordnance,  automatic 
weapons,  heavy  mortar,  flame-throwins 
equipment,  antiaircraft  guns,  SAM  mis- 
siles, and  Mig  aircraft.  All  we  have  done 
has  been  to  accelerate  the  enemy  resist- 
ance as  we  escalated  our  military  effort. 

Let  us  remember  that  only  a  fractior 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  regular  army  has  been 
committed  to  combat.  It  was  reliably 
stated  from  American  sources  the  other 
day  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  regular 
army  of  North  Vietnam  has  crossed  tlie 
demilitarized  zone  in  order  to  assist  their 
allies,  the  VIetcong.  I  wonder  who  Is  po- 
Ing  to  run  out  of  manpower  first:  The 
enemy,  or  we  Americans,  who  are  hard 
pressed  not  to  induct  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  into  Federal  service  and 
send  them  to  South  Vietnam?  Or  are  we 
going  to  draft  more  and  more  American 
boys  to  maintain  the  manpower  to  fight 
teeming  millions  of  Chinese? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  fight  that 
kind  of  war.  There  are  too  many  Chinese. 
Actually,  there  may  be  too  many  North 
Vietnamese.  We  may  well  be  coming  to 
the  bottom  of  the  manpower  pool  long 
before  our  enemies.  I  do  not  care  how 
patriotic  any  citizen  or  Senator  may  be. 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  even  this 
Senate  is  not  going  to  go  in  permitting 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  America  to  bs 
destroyed  in  the  jungles  and  elephant 
grass  of  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  other  war. 
the  war  of  so-called  pacification. 

It  started  with  the  strategic  hamlet 
plan  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  That  was  a 
failure.  There  have  been  half  a  dozen 
other  plans  for  pacification — as  one 
phrase  has  it — of  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside,  and  in  other  terms  perhaps 
more  friendly,  the  effort  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, an  effort  which  has  been  a  complete 
failure.  No  one  can  really  deny  that. 

We  go  in,  bombing,  dropping  napalm, 
throwing  mortar  shells,  using  automatic 
weapons,  and  dragging  out  screaming 
natives  under  the  allegation  that  they  are 
Vietcong  or  VIetcong  sympathizers.  So 
how  do  we  think  we  are  going  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  in  that 
hamlet? 

One  may  say.  "How  is  the  Vietcong  go- 
ing to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
people  when  their  torture  is  probably  a 
great  deal  more  terrible  than  that  of  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies?" 

The  answer  is,  they  are  fellow  citizens 
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In  that  country.  They  have  a  racial  and 
nationalistic  afQnlty  for  each  other; 
whereas  we  are  the  hated  colonialists. 

If  we  look  candidly  at  the  pacification 
program,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  been  unable  to  pacify 
the  country.  Our  South  Vietnamese  al- 
lies have  also  been  unable  to  pacify  the 
country.  If  there  is  one  group  of  people 
tliat  the  average  resident  in  a  South 
Vietnamese  hamlet  hates  more  than 
American  colonials,  it  is  the  minions  of 
General  Ky. 

Why? 

Because  the  third  generation  of  for- 
merly French  officers,  who  represent  a 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  fascist 
Junta  which  now  rxiles  South  Vietnam, 
have  never  fought  for  their  country. 
They  fought  for  the  French.  I  believe 
that  there  are  only  two  ofBcers  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  rank  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  today  who  fought  with  the 
Viet  Mlnh  and  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  If  they 
fought  at  all,  they  fought  for  the  Cao 
Dai  and  the  French. 

Under  those  circumstances,  how  can 
we  expect  these  people  to  be  happy 
about  being  pacified,  how  can  we  expect 
that  they  will  turn  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  what  we  call  the  American  way 
of  life  and  democracy  in  light  of  the 
basic  facts  which  I  have  just  recited? 

I  think  it  is  pretty  well  accepted  that 
If  we  left  South  Vietnam  tomorrow. 
General  Ky  and  his  dictatorship  would 
crumble  within  months,  because  it  does 
not  have  the  popular  support  of  the 
people. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  week,  I  had 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  coming 
South  Vietnam  elections  and  I  made  the 
point — and  I  make  it  again — that  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  fact  of  possible 
fraud  or  intimidation  or  the  ruling  ofT 
the  ballot  of  individuals  who  in  all  good 
conscience  should  be  permitted  to  run 
for  ofQce,  that  makes  it  futile  to  hope 
for  a  reasonably  free  election,  but  rather 
It  Is  the  very  nature  and  geography  of 
the  coimtry. 

I  saw  a  most  Interesting  table  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  about  10 
days  ago,  under  the  byline  of  R.  A.  Apple, 
which  he  said  contained  information 
which  was  collected  from  ofQcial  Ameri- 
can sources,  and  which  showed  that  of  17 
million  people  in  Vietnam,  more  or  less, 
hardly  more  than  3,750,000  would  be  safe 
If  they  voted  in  the  coming  election.  I  am 
taUdng  of  the  total  population  figure.  I 
assume  that  perhaps  half  of  them  would 
be  imder  21.  I  really  do  not  happen  to 
know.  But  the  only  people  who  will  vote 
in  this  election,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  President, 
based  on  that  table,  will  be  the  military, 
civil  servants,  the  merchants  and  clerks 
In  the  cities,  and  refugees. 

The  table  shows  that  of  12,000  hamlets 
In  South  Vietnam  where  over  13  million 
people  live — the  table  is  based  on  Ameri- 
can sources  of  Information — only  169 
have  a  total  population  of  469,000  people 
who  will  be  secure. 

How  are  we  going  to  open  ballot  boxes 
in  hamlets  when  the  Vietcong  may  come 
in  and  disrupt  everything  at  the  moment 
the  polls  open? 

Of  the  12,000  hamlets,  according  to  the 
table,  well  over  3,000  hamlets  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Vietcong.  The 


remainder  shift  back  and  forth — one  day 
under  our  control,  the  next  day  under 
Vietcong  control,  sometimes  at  night — 
usually  at  night  imder  Vietcong  control; 
sometimes  in  the  daylight,  often  in  the 
daylight,  under  our  control. 

Thus,  I  suggest  that  without  regard 
to  the  charges  of  fraud,  the  elections  on 
September  the  third  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  possibly  represent  the  real  think- 
ing of  the  peasants — the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  goal  in 
South  Vietnam  is  a  military  victory. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  to 
achieve  that  victory  will  likely  take  a 
decade,  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casualties,  will  result  in  total  devasta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  may  even,  at 
that,  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

In  a  guerrilla  war,  Mr.  President,  artil- 
lery and  aerial  bombardment  cannot  do 
the  job;  technology  is  no  substitute  for 
the  man  on  the  ground.  This  is  a  foot 
soldiers'  war.  They  will  have  more  foot 
soldiers,  in  the  long  run,  than  we  will 
have. 

The  most  damaging  fact,  as  I  said 
earlier,  is  that  the  pacification  effort  has 
failed. 

It  was  a  high-ranking  American  of- 
ficer who  told  Mr.  Apple,  in  the  article 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  while  ago — and  I  can  well  vmder- 
stand  why — that  8  mUlion  troops  would 
be  needed  for  the  pacification  of  the 
country. 

It  has  well  been  said  by  a  prominent 
Vietnamese  politician,  who  is  on  our 
side,  that  the  problem  is  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  but  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

Corruption  is  rife.  Police  state  tactics 
are  rampant.  It  is  as  much  of  a  dictator- 
ship  as  any  military  junta  has  been  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  South  Viet- 
namese army  is  widely  charged  with  in- 
competent leadership.  Young  officers 
who  are  the  head — as  I  said,  the  third 
generation — of  the  South  Vietnamese 
French  hierarchy  are  too  young,  too 
fascist,  too  pro-American  to  make  any 
appeal  to  the  people  of  their  country. 
The  requests  for  reinforcements  coming 
from  General  Westmoreland  and  our 
military  are  a  measure  of  our  failure 
with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  South  Vletnsun  do  not 
support  the  Ky  dictatorship.  If  the  Ky 
dictatorship  were  fighting  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam,  land  reform,  education,  sanita- 
tion, for  all  the  things  which  every  hu- 
man being  in  this  world  has  a  right  to 
ask  for,  it  would  have  achieved  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  But  it  has  not. 

There  is  open  revolt  among  the  Bud- 
dhists. The  army  is  dispirited  and  im- 
wllling  to  fight  under  incompetent 
leadership. 

So  I  say  there  is  a  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam, and  45,000  troops,  or,  in  my  opinion. 
450,000  more  troops,  will  not  break  that 
stalemate.  The  enemy  have  the  man- 
power reserves  and  the  will  to  fight. 
While  our  boys,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have 
the  will  to  fight,  they  are  up  against 
almost  insuperable  odds. 

VI.    WHAT  ARE  OUK  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES? 

So  I  come  to  my  final  point,  VI,  which 
I  would  like  to  have  headed,  "What  Are 
Our  National  Priorities?" 


I  suggest  that  the  price  we  are  paying 
for  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  high,  far  too 
high  for  us  to  pay.  I  say  this  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  the  thought,  energies,  and  spirit 
of  the  leaders  of  our  Government  are  so 
absorbed  with  Vietnam  that  they  have 
little  time  for  anything  else.  I  think  this 
is  apparent  almost  every  day  in  terms  of 
the  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Pentagon. 

Second,  until  the  shooting  stops  in 
Vietnam,  there  is  little  chance  that  we 
can  make  meaningful  progress  in  estab- 
lishing that  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  so  essential  to  peace  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries. 

Third,  all  efforts  to  bring  Communist 
China  into  the  company  of  civilized  na- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where are  bogged  down  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Fourth,  forward  movement  toward  im- 
proving the  structure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  ability  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  has 
practically  come  to  a  halt  because  of  the 
war  and  the  international  animosities  it 
has  aroused. 

Fifth,  the  traditional  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  Elxecutive  and  the  Congress 
has  been  exacerbated. 

Sixth,  the  public  image  of  the  United 
States  has  been  changed  from  a  benevo- 
lent Uncle  Sam  seeking  to  do  more  than 
his  share  in  curing  the  ills  of  the  world 
to  a  power-hungry  imperialist  bent  on 
establishing  by  force  of  arms  a  Pax 
Americana. 

Seventh,  the  efforts  to  balance  our  In- 
ternational payments  and  to  protect  our 
gold  supply  have  been  crippled.  If  not 
killed. 

Eighth,  the  casualties  are  unsup- 
portable. 

The  figures  I  have  given  do  not  include 
those  afOicted  with  malaria,  dysentery, 
hepatitis,  bubonic  plague,  and  other 
Jxmgle  diseases,  which  may  last  for  life. 
The  carnage  continues  and  movmts  in 
intensity  each  month. 

Ninth,  but  perhaps  the  highest  price 
of  all,  is  the  brutalization  of  human 
nature  and  the  turning  aside  of  our  as- 
pirations for  man  caused  by  the  war. 
Primitive  instincts  for  combat  have  been 
revived  by  the  daily  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
troops  killed  in  the  last  24  hours.  Watch- 
ing the  war  on  TV  has  become  a  popular 
spectator  sport.  Seeing  young  men  killed 
and  old  women  burned  is  commonplace 
in  the  living  rooms  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Clamor  in  the  coimtry  for  "getting 
it  over  with  quickly  through  the  imre- 
lenting  use  of  military  power,  including 
nuclear  weapons,"  rises  daily.  The  mili- 
tary -  industrial  -  congressional  -  scientific- 
reportorial  complex  rides  high.  Advo- 
cates of  arms-control  and  disarmament 
have  taken  to  the  fallout  shelters. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  one  miist  attest 
to  the  validity  of  Alexander  Pope's 
phrase,  "The  greatest  enemy  of  man- 
kind is  man." 

We  still  have  a  chance  to  make  out  of 
American  a  modern  Athens.  I  fear  we 
are  on  our  way  to  making  it  a  modem 
Sparta. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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(Text  of  an  address  by  Edwin  O.  Relschauer, 
University  Professor  at  Harvard,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Alumni  In  Tercentenary  Theater  In  Harvard 
Yard  on  the  afternoon  of  Commencement 
Day,  June  15, 1967.) 

I  have  not  attended  many  Harvard  Com- 
mencements, particularly  In  recent  years. 
This  occasion,  however,  draws  my  memory 
back  to  that  particularly  notable  Commence- 
ment, twenty  years  ago,  when  General 
Marshall,  at  that  time  our  Secretary  of  State, 
stood  on  this  rostrum  and  proposed  in  clear, 
simple  terms  the  broad  plan  for  American 
aid  In  the  economic  regeneration  of  Europe 
that  came  to  be  known  by  his  name.  I  re- 
member very  clearly  how  excited  I  was  over 
what  he  said,  because  his  proposals  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  for 
the  world's  future. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  has  a  different  memory  of  the  occasion. 
He  was  sitting  beside  me,  and,  according  to 
him,  when  General  Marshall  had  finished 
speaking,  I  made  the  whispered  comment 
that  in  my  judgment  the  speech  had  been 
quite  empty  of  content.  I  cite  this,  as  a 
historian,  to  show  you  the  difficulty  of  es- 
tablishing the  true  historical  record. 

But  in  any  case,  whatever  my  reactions 
on  that  occasion  may  have  been,  the  reac- 
tions of  the  capitals  of  Europe  were  unmls- 
talcable.  They  responded  with  enthusiasm  to 
General  Marshall's  proposals,  and  soon  the 
United  States  was  embarked  on  one  of  its 
most  imaginative  and  certainly  most  suc- 
cessful ventures  in  the  whole  history  of  its 
foreign  relations.  The  Marshall  Plan  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  narrow-minded  self- 
interest  that  surrounded  the  ref>arations  and 
war-debt  problems  following  the  First  World 
War.  The  inward-looking  attitudes  of  that 
period  helped  produce  the  great  world  de- 
pression and  the  conditions  of  economic  and 
spiritual  poverty  that  bred  another  great  war. 
Whatever  the  Ills  of  our  contemporary  soci- 
ety may  be,  we  must  admit  that  the  past  two 
decades  have  seen  unprecedented  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  in  our  own  country, 
in  Europe  and  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

General  Marshall's  speech  at  Commence- 
ment twenty  years  ago  did  not  deal  directly 
with  the  political  and  military  situation  In 
Europe,  but  at  much  the  same  time  the 
United  States  was  adopting  a  posture  in  these 
fields  that  proved  successful  as  the  eco- 
nomic policies  he  outlined  here  at  Harvard. 
The  President  three  months  earlier  had 
enunciated  the  "Truman  Doctrine,"  and  the 
following  summer  Mr.  Kennan  presented 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "containment 
jKDllcy."  This  total  American  policy  toward 
Europe  proved  successful.  The  threats  that 
then  seemed  so  great  were  in  fact  contained, 
and  in  time  tensions  relaxed.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member thtt.  wlicreas  only  twenty-one  years 
after  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  Europe 
was  once  again  busily  engaged  in  destroying 
itself  in  another  great  war.  Today,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Europe  is  not  only  at  peace,  but  the  out- 
break of  another  general  war  there  is  be- 
coming progressively  less  likely. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  talking  about 
Europe,  when  my  own  area  of  specialization 
Is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  I  am  Indeed 
wandering  perilously  far  afield,  but  I  have 
commented  briefly  on  postwar  American 
policy  toward  Europe  in  order  to  show  that 
we  have  really  been  very  successful  in  this 
most  crucial  area  of  foreign  policy  and  thus 
to  help  draw  the  contrast  with  the  more 
meager  success  we  have  had  in  Asia. 

I  do  not  use  the  phrase  "meager  success" 
in  an  ironic  sense.  We  have  indeed  had  very 
substantial  achievements  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
terrible  failures.  In  our  relationship  with 
Japan  we  have  done  on  the  whole  as  well 
as  we  have  In  Europe.  This  is  important,  be- 


cause Japan  is  the  only  major  modernized 
and  Industrialized  nation  In  Asia  and  as 
such  possesses  a  large  part  of  the  usable 
wealth  of  Asia — that  Is  the  wealth  that  can 
be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes  beyond 
the  mere  subsistence  of  the  people.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  therefore,  are  far  and  away 
the  most  Important  aspect  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Asia. 

Our  efforts  also  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  technological  aid  to  Asia,  though  far 
from  entirely  successful,  have  represented  in 
a  sense  a  major  breakthrough  in  interna- 
tional relations.  The  United  States  has  led 
the  way  in  the  concept  that  aid  should  be 
provided,  not  just  to  immediate  allies  of 
current  influence  in  world  affairs,  but  also 
to  weak  countries,  whether  or  not  they  are 
aligned  with  us  and  however  insignificant 
they  may  be  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world.  We  can  look  on  our  aid  efforts  with 
pride,  because  they  constitute  not  just  a 
generous,  but  a  statesman-like,  approach  to 
what  is  beginning  to  loom  as  the  great  world 
problem  of  our  times — and  probably  of  the 
next  several  generations  as  well.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  ideological  division  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  nations, 
but  to  the  much  more  basic  division  of  the 
world  between  the  one-third  of  its  people  who 
control  four-fifths  of  its  wealth  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  who  at  present  are  trying 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  a  mere  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  riches. 

Our  relationship  with  Asia  makes  up  a  very 
large  part  of  this  confrontation  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  for  about  a  third  of  the  world's 
economic  power  lies  in  our  hands,  and  Asia 
holds  more  than  a  half  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. There  is  a  great  and  unfortunately 
growing  gulf  between  the  advanced  and  rela- 
tively stable  nations  of  the  so-called  "North" 
and  the  Impoverished,  backward,  and  there- 
fore unstable  countries  of  the  so-called 
"South."  This  is  the  world  nroblem  of  ovir 
times,  and  American  leadership  In  recogniz- 
ing it  and  attempting  to  develop  mpant;  to 
deal  with  it  has  been  no  minor  achievement. 

At  the  same  time,  our  greatest  foreign 
policy  failures  since  World  War  Two  have 
occurred  in  Asia.  The  bitter  hostility  toward 
us  of  the  Chinese  people  or  at  least  of  their 
leaders,  Is  a  major  tragedy  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. There  was  a  long  history  behind  this 
unfortunate  development,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  could  have  done  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  but  at  least  we  might  have  done  better 
than  to  become  frozen  into  a  continuing 
policy  toward  China  that  seems  almost  cal- 
culated to  maximize  Chinese  animosities 
toward  us,  while  minimizing  our  ability  to 
exercise  any  beneficial  influence  on  the 
situation. 

The  two  wars  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
fight  in  the  past  two  decades  have  both  been 
in  Asia.  Technically  speaking  they  have  been 
"limited"  wars,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
limit  to  the  suffering  they  have  caused.  No 
one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  cost  to  us 
of  the  present  tragic  war  in  Vietnam — to 
say  nothing  of  the  suffering  it  is  causing  the 
Vietnamese.  We  pay  first  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  and  in  the  sorrow  of  their 
families.  We  pay  in  the  diversion  of  so  much 
of  our  national  wealth  to  destructive  pur- 
poses, when  we  would  rather  see  it  used  for 
more  constructive  tasks  both  at  home  and 
abrcid.  We  pay  dearly  in  national  unity,  for 
few  Issues  in  recent  years  have  so  deeply 
divided  our  public  or  so  troubled  the  Ameri- 
can conscience.  Finally,  we  pay  an  already 
high  and  steadily  mounting  price  in  the 
strain  the  war  has  placed  on  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  closest  and  most  important  allies. 
Our  wars  in  Asia  have  threatened  to  grow 
beyond  their  il'.-defined  "limits"  and  embroil 
us  in  the  world  holocaust  all  reasonable  men 
are  trying  to  avoid.  This  was  the  case  in 
Korea.  It  is  now  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  try  to  present  a 


solution  for  our  Vietnam  problem.  The 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  is  that  there  Is  no  easy  or 
satisfactory  solution.  Any  course  of  action 
open  to  us  is  costly  and  dangerous.  All  we 
can  do  Is  to  attempt  to  find  the  least  dan- 
gerous and  least  damaging.  In  my  judgment, 
this  course  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of 
escalation  and  simple  withdrawal.  If  we  were 
to  escalate  the  war  further,  we  would 
greatly  increase  the  dangers  without  bring- 
ing the  original  war  in  South  Vietnam  any 
closer  to  an  end.  Simple  withdrawal,  on  the 
other  hand,  would,  of  course,  terminate  the 
war  for  us,  but  it  would  also  probably  leave 
a  far  greater  legacy  of  problems  than  such 
a  solution  would  solve. 

My  purpose,  however.  Is  not  to  discuss  these 
matters,  but  rather  to  bring  out  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  basic  success  of  our 
postwar  policies  In  Europe  and  the  relatively 
high  Incidence  of  failure  in  our  policies  to- 
ward Asia.  This  contrast,  I  believe.  Is  not 
just  historical  accident.  It  is  not  mere  hap- 
penstance that  we  have  done  reasonably  well 
in  Etirope,  the  part  of  the  outside  world  we 
know  best,  and  have  met  many  failures  in 
Asia,  a  half  of  the  world  about  which  we 
know  very  little. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  in  a 
sense  it  was  our  success  in  Europe  that  led 
us  into  our  failures  in  Asia.  Not  knowing 
much  about  the  people  of  Asia,  their  fears 
and  hopes,  their  weaknesses  and  strengths. 
we  tended  to  visualize  the  problems  we  faced 
there  in  terms  of  analogies  with  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately these  analogies  have  proved  more 
misleading  than  instructive. 

In  1947,  when  General  Marshall  spoke  at 
the  Harvard  Commencement,  Soviet  military 
power  was  spread  over  all  Eastern  Europe 
and  seemed  a  real  menace  to  the  war-ravaged 
lands  of  Western  Europe.  There  was  a 
genuine  fear  of  the  apparently  unitary  threat 
of  a  Russian -dominated  world  Communist 
movement.  It  seemed  necessary,  both  to  us 
and  to  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  to  erect 
a  defense  dike  against  the  Communist  wave 
and  then  to  attempt  to  raise  the  economic 
and  political  terrain  behind  this  dike. 

In  these  endeavors  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  being  racially  akin  to  us  and  shar- 
ing a  common  cultural  heritage,  welcomed 
us  as  overseas  "cousins"  come  to  their  aid. 
Since  these  were  all  countries  of  long  stand- 
ing and  were  for  the  most  part  democrati- 
cally organized  and  Institutionally  sound, 
they  offered  firm  political  terrain  for  what- 
ever defense  lines  we  wished  to  construct 
with  them.  Since  they  were  for  the  most  part 
already  industrialized,  technologically  ad- 
vanced, and  economically  modernized,  they 
needed  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  and 
aid  to  restore  their  economies  and  start 
moving  ahead  again.  Thus  they  offered  solid 
political,  economic  and  psychological  foun- 
dations for  our  military  and  economic  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  With  their  wholehearted  and 
efficient  cooperation,  our  policies  proved 
spect.icularly  succecsful,  and  the  rapid  res- 
toration of  strong,  secure  and  healthy 
nations  In  Europe  soon  made  the  fear  of 
domination  by  the  Sortet  Union  a  thing  cf 
the  past. 

This  was  our  picture  of  the  situation  :n 
Europe,  which  we  assumed  was  similar  to 
the  situation  in  Asia.  But  not  a  slpgle  Item 
in  this  picture  found  a  close  parallel  in  any 
part  of  Asia,  outside  of  Japan.  The  unitary 
threat  of  Communism  has  faded  to  a  large 
extent  even  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia  it  prob- 
ably never  existed.  This  was  best  revealed 
by  the  Slno-Soviet  split,  but  it  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  fierce  Independence  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnamese  Communists  have 
evinced  toward  both  Peking  and  Moscow  and 
by  the  way  the  Indonesians  brutally  crushed 
their  local  Communist  movement,  in  large 
part  because  of  its  ties  with  China.  Na- 
tionalism remains  a  far  greater  force  in  Asia 
than  Communism  can  ever  be. 
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Mlllttry  aggression  too  has  not  been  a 
major  threat  In  most  of  Asia.  Soviet  armies 
oroaaed  their  own  borders  In  Asia  during  the 
Second  World  War,  but  no  Soviet  troops  have 
been  stationed  In  any  foreign  country  in  Asia 
for  many  years.  In  China,  the  Communists 
won  the  civil  war  not  because  of  Soviet  aid 
but  despite  the  fact  that  Stalin  had  written 
them  off  in  his  calculations.  Chinese  armies 
in  turn  have  crossed  their  own  borders  little. 
They  came  out  to  meet  us  in  North  Korea, 
but  only  when  we  bore  down  on  their  fron- 
tiers with  massive  military  strength.  China 
administered  a  defeat  to  the  Indians  along 
their  disputed  border,  but  it  made  no  effort 
to  launch  a  real  invasion  of  India.  Today  It 
has  sent  40,000  engineers  into  North  Viet- 
nam, but  this  is  only  a  tenth  as  many  men 
as  the  actual  fighting  forces  we  have  sent 
half  way  around  the  world  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  real  threat  to  the  countries  of  Asia 
is  not  aggression  so  much  as  internal  in- 
stability. They  are  vulnerable  to  subversion 
and  revolution.  They  have  little  defense 
against  guerrilla  warfare.  But  these  are  the 
types  of  military  threat  against  which  our 
military  power  is  relatively  ineffective.  When 
we  try  to  build  in  Asia  a  solid  defense  wall 
like  that  of  NATO,  it  tends  to  sink  into  the 
quagmire  of  weak  economies  and  unstable 
political  institutions.  In  a  guerrilla  war  under 
such  conditions,  we  can  end  up,  as  we  have 
in  Vietnam,  appearing  like  an  elephant  vainly 
attempting  to  combat  gnats. 

For  many  Asians  the  enemy  In  the  past 
two  decades  has  not  been  Soviet  military 
might  or  even  the  rising  power  of  Commu- 
nist China  so  much  as  the  former  colonial 
or  semi-colonial  domination  of  the  West  and 
their  own  economic  backwardness  and  polit- 
ical instability,  which  they  attribute,  not 
entirely  without  Justification,  to  this  domi- 
nation. It  Is  Western  countries  like  ourselves 
that  have  raised  their  deepest  fears.  Those 
Asians  who  have  embraced  Marxist  concepts, 
and  many  have,  regard  the  capitalism  that 
we  seem  to  champion  as  the  chief  threat  of 
continuing  foreign  domination  and  look  to 
socialism,  the  economic  system  the  Russians 
proclaim,  as  their  main  hope  for  progress. 
We  do  not  seem  either  racially  or  culturally 
like  friendly  overseas  "cousins"  but  rather  as 
a  new  and  bigger  form  of  the  sort  of  West- 
ern nation  that  dominated  them  in  the  past. 
Containment  in  Europe  was  in  a  sense  a 
temporary  strategy,  designed  to  give  Western 
Europe  time  to  recover  its  economic  strength 
and  political  health.  This  was  quickly 
achieved  and  the  tensions  and  burdens  of 
the  containment  policy  then  started  to  de- 
cline. In  Asia  quick  economic  recovery  Is  Im- 
possible, because,  with  the  exception  of  Ja- 
pan, the  problem  basically  has  never  been 
one  of  "recovery."  Unlike  the  European 
countries  and  Japan,  which  needed  only  to 
restore  their  war-torn  but  already  modern- 
ized and  industrialized  economies,  Asian  na- 
tions have  to  go  through  the  much  slower 
process  of  economic  modernization  and  in- 
dustrialization. Where  European  and  Jap- 
anese recovery  took  only  a  few  years,  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  sort  may  require  as 
many  decades  or  even  generations. 

In  bringing  these  false  European  analogies 
to  Asia,  we  have  taken  a  set  of  policies  de- 
signed to  give  advanced  nations  military 
protection  against  Communist  aggression 
and  have  applied  them  to  a  part  of  tlie 
world  where  less  developed  countries  are 
struggling  with  the  task  of  nation-building — 
where  the  problems  of  external  defense  are 
overshadowed  by  those  of  lethargic  and  prim- 
itive economies,  sintlquated  social  systems. 
Inadequate  levels  of  knowledge  and  skills, 
and  internal  political   instability. 

The  very  success  of  our  policies  In  Eu- 
rope unfortunately  has  made  us  all  the  more 
insistent  on  applying  these  inappropriate 
poUckes  In  Asia.  The  medicines  designed  to 
cure  the  one  international  malady,  however, 
have    proved    relatively    ineffective    against 


the  quite  different  malady  of  Asia.  Some- 
times these  medicines  have  exacert>ated  rath- 
er than  soothed  the  ailment.  Our  pon- 
derous war  machine  all  too  easily  breaks 
through  the  weak  social  and  economic  foun- 
dations of  the  country  it  Is  meant  to  defend. 
Our  military  presence  or  our  eagerness  for 
political  alignments  builds  up  counter  cur- 
rents that  nullify  our  well-meant  efforts. 
Our  unrealistic  exjyectatlons  of  quick  eco- 
nomic results  lead  to  disillusionment  and  bit- 
terness both  in  Asia  and  here.  We  find  our- 
selves frittering  away  our  great  wealth  and 
strength  In  destructive  warfare  rather  than 
bringing  them  to  bear  in  constructive  ways 
that  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  our  own 
Interests,  as  well  as  those  of  Asians. 

A  certain  famous  scientist  and  industrialist 
once  told  me  that  if  one  can  correctly  pose 
a  problem,  then  its  solution  can  always  be 
found.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  natural  scientist 
to  be  able  to  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  this 
concept.  To  one  who  deals  with  the  more 
complex  and  less  tractable  world  of  human 
nature  in  its  most  complex  and  least  tracta- 
ble forms — which  we  call  society  and  inter- 
national relations — the  statement  sounds 
overly  optimistic.  But  the  reverse  is  true. 
If  you  cannot  identify  and  define  the  prob- 
lem you  face,  then  you  have  little  prospect 
Indeed  of  solving  it. 

The  present  occasion  does  not  afford  us 
the  time  to  attempt  to  define  in  detail  the 
problems  we  face  in  Asia  or  to  spell  out 
approaches  to  their  solution.  But  let  me  sug- 
gest very  briefly  a  few  possible  guide  lines 
in  these  endeavors. 

My  first  proposition  Is  that,  unlike  Europe 
or  Japan,  the  immediate  balance  of  power  is 
not  much  Involved  in  our  relationship  with 
Asia,  because  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
have  little  or  no  weight  to  bring  to  a  world 
balance  of  power.  Our  Interest  in  Asian  coun- 
tries therefore  should  not  be  so  much  in 
what  they  do  today  as  in  what  they  may 
become  In  the  future,  for  In  time  Asia  will 
count  much  more  than  it  does  now.  and  the 
future  for  all  of  us  in  tills  shrinking  world 
will  be  in  no  small  measure  determined  by 
the  future  of  the  Asian  half  of  humanity. 

My  second  proposition  Is  that,  unlike  Eu- 
rope, defense  against  aggression  Is  much  less 
of  a  problem  in  Asia  than  are  internal  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth.  Two  corollaries 
would  be  that  we  can  do  relatively  little  in  a 
military  way  to  help  Asian  countries  cope 
with  the  problem  of  Internal  stability,  and 
an  over-concentration  on  the  problems  of 
defense  would  limit  and,  in  some  cases,  ne- 
gate our  more  important  efforts  to  help  in 
economic  development. 

This  leads  to  the  third  proposition,  which 
is  that  while  we  should  help  provide  inter- 
national stability  In  Asia  by  maintaining  a 
capacity  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  stop  ag- 
gression, we  should  be  careful  not  to  get  our- 
selves Involved  in  the  hopeless  task  of  trying 
to  provide  Internal  stability  through  our  own 
military  strength.  We  should  not  waste  our 
great  resources  primarily  on  costly  defense 
establishments  for  Asian  countries  or  de- 
structive military  activities,  but  should  at- 
tempt to  save  our  efforts  for  the  vastly  more 
important  tasks  of  construction  and  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  propo- 
sition that  we  try  not  to  push  ourselves  into 
the  role  of  domlnators  or  leaders  or  even 
teachers  of  Asia — for  we  are  not  welcome  in 
these  roles — but  that  instead  we  should 
learn  how  to  be  of  even  more  help  to  Asians 
as  sympathetic  friends  and  outside  support- 
ers of  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  their  own 
objectives. 

I  have  not  made  these  remarks  as  a  criti- 
cism of  specific  American  poUcies  or  specific 
policy  makers.  Our  present  unhappy  sit- 
uation In  Vietnam  Is  not  so  much  their  fault 
as  the  product  of  American  Inattention  to 
Asia  over  a  long  period  of  time.  My  criticism 
Is  a  broader  one,  leveled  at  ourselves — the 


American  people.  This  Is  a  democracy  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  government  basically  is 
no  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
We  have  approached  the  problems  we  face 
in  Asia  with  little  knowledge  and  less  un- 
derstanding. Our  educational  system  does 
not  prepare  us  for  life  in  this  "one  world" 
In  which  we  now  live,  here  in  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Asia  in  torms  of 
population  constitutes  half  of  this  now  uni- 
tary world,  but  we  remain  shockingly  ig- 
norant of  it.  We  cannot  hope  to  meet  our 
problems  in  Asia  with  success  if  we  approach 
them  on  the  basis  of  analogies  drawn  from 
other  times  and  other  places.  We  must  deal 
with  Asia  in  terms  of  Its  own  realities.  Only 
when  we  have  acquired  the  knowledge  to  do 
this,  can  we  hope  for  as  high  a  degree  of 
success  in  our  Asian  policies  as  we  have  hart 
in  Europe. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  Mr.  Clark's  address,  is 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clark,  and  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  on  his  own  time  for  5  min- 
utes without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmc]  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  to  express  my  conscience  and  need 
to  disassociate  myself  from  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  report  on 
the  appropriation  bill,  as  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee, urging  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  Initiate  immediate  de- 
ployment of  the  Nike  X  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile system,  is  one  with  which  I  cannot 
be  associated  at  this  time.  This  recom- 
mendation is  not  supported,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  technological  facts  as  we  now 
know  them,  nor  by  the  political  and 
strategic  considerations  which  must  be 
weighed  heavily  in  this  matter. 

I  therefore  endorse  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  that  the 
President  convene  a  blue  ribbon  special 
commission  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
antiballlstlc  missile  issue.  The  various 
considerations  to  be  weighed  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  far  reaching,  while 
no  case  has  been  made  for  the  urgency 
of  deployment. 

In  my  view,  it  is  essential  that  a  na- 
tional decision  in  this  matter  be  fully 
considered  and  truly  national.  I  there- 
fore espouse  the  view  that  the  best  way  in 
which  to  accomplish  this  Is  through  the 
employment  of  a  blue  ribbon  special 
commission.  Such  a  commission  would  be 
an  excellent  Instrumentality  to  consider 
this  subject. 

The  blue  ribbon  special  commission 
should  determine  how  near  we  are  to  a 
technological  breakthrough  to  bring  the 
defensive  capabilities  of  antiballlstlc 
missiles  near  to  a  parity  with  the  known 
penetration  capabilities  of  attacking 
missiles. 

I  certainly  favor  continued,  aggressive 
research  and  development  In  this  field. 


In  my  view,  we  should  study  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing — not  that  we  have  to 
imitate  them.  However,  we  should  get  a 
very  clear  idea  what  they  are  doing  and 
why.  I  do  not  agree  that,  just  because 
they  are  doing  it,  we  should  do  so.  Nor  do 
I  agree  with  the  reliance  on  the  so-called 
argument  concerning  "the  Cuba  power 
environment"  in  urging  the  deployment 
of  a  thin  Nike  X  system. 

That  may  be  very  desirable.  I  am  of  a 
rather  dififerent  view  as  to  a  thin  system 
and  its  use  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  requires  confirmation  and 
also  an  analysis  of  our  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  as  to  the  limitation 
on  deployment  of  antiballlstlc  missiles 
and  what  they  mean  in  totality  and  also 
a  consideration  of  what  such  deployment 
on  our  part  might  mean  to  our  allies  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  espe- 
cially their  feeling  as  to  the  validity  of 
our  commitment  to  them  with  respect  to 
to  coming  to  their  aid  in  the  event  of 
attack. 

Last,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  we 
have  to  analyze  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists' missile  capabilities  In  terms  of  the 
argument  for  an  all-out  antiballlstlc 
missile  system  or  thin  deployment. 

There  Is  a  very  grave  internal  situa- 
tion existing  In  China  which  may  con- 
siderably retard  their  technological 
progress.  However,  what  Is  even  more 
Important  is  an  evaluation  of  Secretary 
McNamara's  words: 

The  lead  time  required  for  China  to  de- 
velop a  significant  ICBM  force  Is  greater 
than  that  required  for  deployment  of  our 
defease — therefore  the  Chinese  threat  In  it- 
self wotUd  not  dictate  the  production  of  an 
ABM  system  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  McNamara's 
views  and  those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff — and  I  certainly  respect  all  of 
them — and  the  other  reasons  which  I 
have  mentioned  strongly  indicate  the 
need  for  the  appointment  of  a  blue  rib- 
bon special  commission  to  evaluate  this 
entire  matter. 

We  have  done  this  on  previous  occa- 
sions. In  my  opinion,  a  major  defense 
decision  such  as  this  requires  it. 

I  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  urge  very 
much  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proceed  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  for  the  support 
he  has  given  my  position  on  the  anll- 
ballistlc  missile,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  a  blue  rib- 
bon commission. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  Mr.  Clark's  ad- 
dress, and  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me? 
I  am  not  going  to  take  time  In  arguing 
the  other  side  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment. The  Senator  made  his  point  very 
well  Indeed.  We  are  In  total  opposition, 
for  obvious  reasons,  to  his  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  just  want  to  ask  one  question  of  the 
Senator  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
poll  of  the  Associated  Press  that  pur- 
portedly shows  that  40  Members  of  this 
body  would  not  back  the  policy  of  the 


President  or  not  back  his  policy  of  war. 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  that  is  literally 
true.  I  do  not  charge  bad  faith  In  report- 
ing the  results  of  the  poll.  If  I  may  use 
a  personal  illustration,  how  would  they 
score  me  in  regard  to  that? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  They  did  not  ask  me.  I 
know  nothing  about  it.  The  first  thing  I 
knew  about  it  was  when  I  saw  It  in  the 
papers.  I  do  not  resent  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  a  pollster.  I  just 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  it  has  gone  out 
all  over  the  world  that  40  Senators  out 
of  100  oppose  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
There  was  a  tone  to  it,  in  a  way,  that 
we  are  not  backing  the  war.  I  think  that 
is  very  unforimate.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  would  have  scored  me  If  they  had 
called  me.  I  do  not  answer  polls  very 
much,  but  I  certainly  have  backed  the 
war.  My  complaint.  If  one  may  call  it 
that,  is  that  we  have  not  moved  faster 
and  further  and  thereby  terminated  it. 

I  know  my  fellow  Senators  are  all  sin- 
cere, and  I  do  not  believe  40  could  be 
classified,  imder  any  category,  as  being 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President 
or  opposed  to  the  idea  of  backing  the 
war  once  we  are  in  it. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  himself  would  fail  to  sup- 
port the  needed  things,  materials,  and 
all,  of  war. 

I  made  that  comment  just  to  refute 
the  poll,  rather  than  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  know;  I  think  on 
the  question  on  which  the  poll  was  pur- 
ported to  be  based,  I  would  have  been 
one  of  the  40,  because  I  am  very  imhappy 
about  the  way  it  Is  being  conducted;  but 
I  have  never  been  for  unilateral  with- 
drawal, and  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator  told 
me  he  was  not  in  favor  of  unilateral 
withdrawal  or  pulling  out  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  would  be  rim 
out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  Senator  ready  to 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  ready  to  vote,  unless 
some  Senator  wants  me  to  yield  time  to 
him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  some  time  before  the 
final  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  advise  me  whether 
he  supports  or  opposes  my  motion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  oppose  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  will 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  speak  on 
something  unrelated  to  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  inay  speak 
on  any  subject  he  wants  to.  The  rule  of 
germaneness  has  long  since  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wanted  to  speak 
on  another  subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  have 
about  10  minutes. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes have  been  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

THE    r-lllB    PLANE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  18  I  made  some  remarks  in  this 
Chamber  relating  to  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
reducing  the  budget  request  for  the  Navy 
version  of  the  TFX  from  20  planes  to  six 
planes,  and  in  denying  to  the  Pentagon 
the  funds  to  Initiate  series  production  of 
theF-lUB. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  state  all  the  facts 
about  the  sorry  condition  of  the  Navy 
TFX  because  many  of  them  have  been 
classified  by  the  Pentagon,  purportedly 
for  national  security  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  August  18  that 
I  had  exercised  a  measure  of  restraint  in 
my  remarks,  but  I  suggested  that  Sena- 
tors could  fully  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  truth  about  the  F-111  weapons 
system  by  reading  the  transcript  of 
the  July  14,  1967.  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Seimtor  from  Mississippi 
stated — 23269 — at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks : 

The  facts  are  stronger  than  the  Senator 
has  been  permitted  to  state  because  of  the 
secrecy  surrounding  some  of  the  main  points. 

Nonetheless,  the  Pentagon  was  swift 
to  respond  to  my  remarks  by  issuing  a 
statement  to  the  press  saying: 

These  are  essentially  "old  hat"  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  at  least  in 
partial  agreement  with  the  Pentagon 
press  office.  Many  of  the  disturbing  facts 
about  the  F-111  airplane  certainly  are 
"old  hat,"  because  they  have  been  in 
existence  throughout  the  research  and 
development  program,  and  they  should 
no  longer  be  hidden  under  either  a  new 
or  an  "old  hat."  But  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  "old  hat"  facts: 

First.  The  costs  of  this  aircraft  started 
to  mount  in  1963,  and  they  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  ever  since  imder  the  Im- 
pact of  more  than  1,600  change  orders. 
The  costs  are  now  estimated  to  be  more 
than  double  the  1962  estimate  of  $5.8 
billion  for  the  total  program,  notwith- 
standing that  the  total  program  in  num- 
ber of  planes  to  be  procured  has  been 
drastically  reduced  from  above  1,700  to 
about  1,300.  The  cost  of  the  reseach 
and  development  program  has  approxi- 
mately tripled,  and  the  end  Is  nowhere 
In  sight. 

Second.  The  excessive  drag  of  the  air- 
craft has  been  known  to  be  a  deficiency 
since  early  in  1963,  and  it  has  grown  to 
the  extent  that  it  constitutes  a  severely 
limiting  factor  in  the  plane's  perform- 
ance. 

Third.  The  tremendous  growth  in 
weight  of  the  airplane  started  immedi- 
ately after  the  research  and  development 
program  was  initiated,  and  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  weight  of  the  Navy 
plane  while  maintaining  commonality, 
the  pounds  have  continued  to  accumu- 
late by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  To- 
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day  the  Navy  estimates  the  plane  to  be 
16,412  poundB  over  the  specified  reqvilre- 
ment  for  takeoff  weight,  or  more  than  8 
tons  overweight  when  loaded. 

Fourth.  Twice  during  1964,  the  tech- 
nical experts  In  the  Navy,  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  plane's  deficiencies, 
recommended  that  the  P-lUB  program 
be  halted  imtil  a  major  redesign  had 
solved  the  plane's  serious  problems. 
Their  recommendations  were  overruled. 
Also  in  1964,  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Co., 
major  subcontractor  In  the  TFX  pro- 
gram, proposed  a  major  redesign  that 
would  have  largely  eliminated  common- 
ality. The  competent  technical  engineers 
and  designers  believed  in  1964  that  the 
"old  hat"  should  be  discarded  and  a  new 
one  designed. 

Old  hat  or  new,  Mr.  President,  these 
are  facts.  I  think  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  Its  press  release,  the  Pentagon 
did  not  specifically  deny  a  single  state- 
ment of  fact  that  I  had  made  in  my 
remarks.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President, 
confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  my  re- 
marks will  soon  be  available  to  the  public 
when  the  record  of  the  July  14,  1967, 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  is  printed  and  released. 

After  I  had  completed  my  floor  remarks 
on  August  18,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  inserted  in  the  Record  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Evaluation  by  Senator 


Tower  of  Statements  Made  Recently 
About  the  F-lllB  Program."  The  state- 
ments referred  to  In  the  evaluation  con- 
sisted principally  of  excerpts  from  the 
joint  statement  prepared  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  by  Senators 
Jackson,  Mundt,  and  myself.  Not  all  of 
the  excerpts  were  accurately  quoted,  and 
certain  of  them  were  paraphrased  or  re- 
written. Each  excerpt  or  paraphrase 
thereof  in  the  "evaluation"  which  was 
submitted  is  followed  by  an  attempt  at 
refutation. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation received  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  which  was  used  to  prepare  the 
evaluation  of  our  joint  statement,  but  I 
must  respectfully  take  issue  with  the 
accuracy  of  much  of  the  information  he 
received — and  I  shall  state  only  one  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President. 

In  item  No.  1  of  the  evaluation 
(23271),  an  accurate  quotation  from  our 
joint  statement  is  given  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  and  the  admirals  admitted 
that  the  existing  serious  problems  of  the 
P-lllB  made  the  plane  presently  unsuitable 
for  service  use. 

The  accompanying  "evaluation"  and 
attempt  at  refutation  of  that  statement 
says: 

No  testimony  can  be  found  In  which  they 
[the  Secretary  and  the  admirals]  stated  that 
these  airplanes  were  unsuitable  for  Service 
use. 


Such  testimony  can  be  found,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  plainly  In  the  record. 
I  quote  from  p.  629  of  the  transcript  of 
the  July  14,  1967,  hearing,  as  follows: 

Senator  McCi.eliav.  Am  I  correct  that  In 
each  of  these  preliminary  test  reports,  eval- 
uations, by  the  pilots,  that  they  concluded 
their  report  by  saying,  "The  P-lllB  is  un- 
suitable for  service"? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  This  is  correct.  They  were  re- 
porting upon  the  planes  they  were  flying. 
These  were  Navy  No.  1 

Admiral  Sweeney.  Air  Force  No.  4  and 
Navy  No.  5. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  These  planes  were  not  suitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  of  these  test 
reports  Is  dated  June  1,  1967.  The  Navy 
No.  5  plane  Is  the  latest  model  they  have 
had  in  the  Navy  to  fly,  and  It  was  found 
not  suitable  for  service  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
every  point  at  issue.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  afforded  the 
same  courtesy  that  was  extended  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  document  which  I  asked  my  staff 
to  prepare.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the 
evaluation  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  with  the  facts  taken  from 
testimony  of  high  Defense  Department 
ofHcIals  and  Defense  Department  docu- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statements  About  the  P-lIlB   (Navy  TFX) 


EVALUATION  BY  SENATOR  TOWER  Or  STATEMENTS  MASK  RECENTLY  ABOUT 
THE  r-lllB  PmOGRAM  (CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD,  AUGUST  IB,  ISST, 
PP.  SlieS4-SllB9B) 

1.  The  Secretary  and  the  admirals  admitted  that  the  existing 
terioua  prottlevu  of  the  F-lllB  made  the  plane  presently  unsuita- 
ble for  service  use.  Documents  substantiate  thai  finding. 

The  Secretary  and  others  who  have  testified  before  Congress  and 
have  acknowledged  that  the  four  F-lllB  aircraft  presently  flying 
have  limitations.  No  testimony  can  be  found  in  which  they  stated 
that  these  airplanes  were  "unsuitable  for  Service  use."  Five  R&D 
airplanes  were  procured  for  the  R&D  program;  they  have  Identlfled 
many  problem  areas  for  the  F-111,  all  of  which  are  being  satisfac- 
torily remedied.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  responsible  Navy  leaders  that 
tbe  oncoming  airplanes  are  entirely  fit  for  Service  use  and  will 
provide  an  air  defense  capability  beyond  that  of  any  other  aircraft 
existing  or  which  can  be  made  available  In  the  same  time  frame. 

2.  Testimony  received  this  year  indicates  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment intends  to  begin  series  production  of  the  F-lllB  uHthout  any 
soitrid  basis  for  believing  that  the  airplane  vHll  be  suitable  for 
service  use. 

Two  and  one-half  years  of  flight  testing,  which  have  served 
their  Intended  purp>ose  of  identifying  capabilities  and  deflclencies, 
furnish  a  firm  basis  for  F-lllB  production  go-ahead.  This  Is  very 
different  from  estimating  based  solely  on  paper  design  studies.  If 
we  were  to  hold  tbe  program  up  for  flight  testing  of  every  detailed 
design  correction  the  aircraft  would  be  obsolete  before  it  enters 
tb«  Inventory.  The  fundamental  advances  provided  by  the  variable 
■weep  wing  and  the  afterburning  turbo-fan  engine  have  be«n 
successfully  demonstrated.  What  remains  are  detailed  changes  to 
achieve  optimum  carrier  suitability  and  combat  eSectiveness. 

3.  Navy  test  pilots  reported  that  the  airplane  was  unsuitable  for 
Service  use. 

Test  reports  on  a  new  weapon  system  under  development  must 
b«  read  in  the  context  of  the  test  program  and  its  intended  pur- 
pose. The  deficiencies  reported  pertain  to  the  R&D  aircraft  flown 
by  tbe  test  personnel  and  are  Intended  to  highlight  deviations  from 
a  theoretical  optimum.  Each  deficiency  and  problem  listed  la  re- 
ported so  that  an  evaluation  may  be  made  for  corrective  action  In 
the  light  of  total  weapon  system  performance.  For  this  reason,  the 
reports  are  traditionally  critical  in  order  that  all  possible  defects 
(major  and  minor)  may  be  considered.  For  example.  In  the  A-7 
program,  after  five  Navy  Preliminary  Evalustlons.  the  Board  of 
Inspections  and  Survey  report  still  found  over  100  "mandatory 
deflclencies." 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  M'CLELLAN  ON  AUGUST  22,  1987 

1.  Testimony  In  the  July  14,  1967  hearing  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  (p.  639) : 

Senator  McClellan.  Am  I  correct  that  in  each  of  these  prelimi- 
nary test  reports,  evaluations,  by  the  pilots  that  they  concluded 
their  report  by  saying:  "The  F-lllB  Is  unBUitable  for  Service?" 

Mr.  NiTZK.  That  Is  correct.  They  were  reporting  upon  the  planes 
they  were  flying.  These  were  Navy  No.  1 

Admiral  Sweeney.  Air  Force  No.  4  and  Navy  No.  5. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  These  planes  were  not  suitable. 


2.  Testimony  In  the  July  14,  1967  hearing  (p.  580). 

Admiral  McDonald.  Becavise  we  are  oonfldent  in  our  own  minds 
that  it  wUl  work  and  we  need  it.  There  la  a  possibility  that  It 
won't  work.  There  is  no  question. 


3.  The  purpose  of  Navy  test  pilot  preliminary  evaluations  of  a 
new  airplane  Is  to  discover  and  report  problems  that  must  be 
solved. 

The  Phase  I  NPE  la  supposed  to  check  the  operation  of  the  air- 
craft, as  opposed  to  electronics  and  weapons  syBtems.  It  should 
take  place  within  80  days  of  the  first  flight  of  the  aircraft.  The  A-7 
aircraft  had  18  mandatory  deficiencies  reported  In  its  Phase  I  NPE. 
Subsequent  NPE's  uncovered  over  100  mandatory  deflclencies  in 
electronics  and  fire  control  systems,  nvany  of  which  bad  not  betn 
solved  by  the  time  of  BIS  trials. 

Quoting  from  the  test  pilots'  report  of  the  recent  F-lllB  NPE: 

"The  scope  of  flying  qualities  and  performance  tests  performed 
In  this  NPE  and  previous  Navy  evaluations  conducted  since  first 
flight  of  the  P-lllB  In  May  of  1965  covers  but  approximately  ^'3  of 


"Mandatory  deficiency"  is  standard  Navy  phraseology  and  means 
that  the  particular  airplane  undergoing  preliminary  evaluation, 
as  It  is,  is  not  satisfactory  because  of  certain  specific  deficiencies 
that  must  be  Improved  or  corrected  to  make  it  satisfactory.  'Vir- 
tually all  initial  Navy  preliminary  evaluation  reports  on  all  air- 
craft have  reflected  this  evaluation.  This  Is,  of  course,  far  different 
from  the  implication  that  the  airplane  is  fundamentally  and  hope- 
lessly unacceptable.  It  is  equally  standard  procedure  for  the  Navy 
and  the  contractor  to  work  out  the  desired  changes  to  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  future  test  or  production  aircraft.  This  is  being  done 
for  the  F-lllB. 

4.  ...  in  December  of  1966,  the  plane  was  reported  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  catapults  on  some  of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carriers. 

The  F-lllB  will  be  compatible  with  catapults  on  C"VA  59  class 
and  larger  carriers.  There  has  been  no  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  December  1966  that  Indicates  that  the  F-lllB  Is  Incom- 
patible with  carrier  catapults. 


5.  Previously  reported  deficiencies  remain  largely  uncorrected, 
and  many  new  deficiencies  are  reported.  One  hundred  and  four 
deficiencies  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the  airplane  to  perform 
its  mission  or  constitute  safety  of  flight  hazards. 

Many  of  the  104  discrepancies  were  relatively  minor  and  cotild 
hardly  be  said  to  constitute  safety  of  flight  hazards.  For  example, 
the  test  pilots  felt  the  need  for  a  flre  extinguisher  in  the  crew 
module.  They  recommended  the  relocation  of  the  liquid  oxygen 
converter.  They  recommended  a  single  point  of  release  for  the  pilot 
safety  harness.  They  challenged  correct  markings  on  the  airplane  to 
indicate  location  of  the  crew  module  pyrotechnics.  They  challenged 
the  markings  on  the  airpletne  to  warn  personnel  not  to  walk  on 
certain  parts  of  tbe  capsule.  All  but  three  of  the  104  discrepancies 
have  remedial  action  completed  or  being  undertaken.  None  of  tbe 
discrepancies  are  believed  unfixable. 


6.  These  problems  of  concern  to  the  Navy  engineers  are  in  the 
basic  design  of  the  aircraft,  in  the  air  inlet,  speed  brake,  control 
system,  and  artificial  stability  system. 

The  basic  design  problem  In  the  P-111  program  has  been  to 
develop  a  weapon  system  that  capitalizes  on  the  variable  sweep 
wing  and  turbo-fan  afterburning  engine  to  achieve  a  tremendous 
step  forward  In  tactical  and  fleet  air  defense  c^abllltles.  This  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  and  demonstrated  In  some  2200 
flights  Involving  almost  4,000  hours  of  flying  time. 

Such  matters  as  the  air  Inlet  duct,  speed  brake,  and  control 
system,  although  important,  are  of  an  entirely  different  order. 
Problems  of  this  kind  are  normal  to  every  new  aircraft  and  have 
never  been  considered  a  basis  for  program  stretchout  or  delay. 
While  they  are  troublesome  and  do  require  correction,  their  solu- 
tion Involves  engineering  flxes,  not  basic  aircraft  redesign.  In 
accordance  with  standard  practice,  such  flxes  are  not  necessarily 
Installed  in  the  R&D  aircraft,  but  in  practically  all  Instances  have 
already  been  scheduled  for  the  operational  aircraft. 

7.  The  artificial  stability  system  was  installed  to  overcome  in- 
herent problems  relating  to  poor  aerodynamic  design  of  the  air- 
plane. 

The  latest  fixed-wing  high-performance  aircraft  all  contain  some 
degree  of  artlflclal  stability  to  Insure  safe  operation.  The  P-111, 
because  of  Its  variable  sweep  wing,  requires  stability  as  other  high- 
speed aircraft,  but,  in  addition,  as  the  wing  sweep  changeb  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  airplane  moves,  requiring  an  artlflclal  stability 
system.  The  artlflclal  stability  device  in  the  F-Ul  would  flnd  a 
parallel  in  any  other  variable  sweep  wing  airplane. 

8.  Comments  about  the  adverse  yaw  compensator. 

The  compensator  installed  and  tested  In  P-lllB  #5  which  Is 
referred  to  In  tbe  test  pilots  report.  Is  a  refined  version  of  that 
prevlovisly  reported  as  unsatisfactory  in  May  1966.  The  observed 
characteristics  not  acceptable  in  May  1967  are  much  better.  Con- 
tinued Improvements  are  expected  to  make  the  stability  and  con- 
trol satisfactory  for  fleet  use.  The  very  fact  that  engineers  concur 
In  a  mandatory  correction  confirms  that  a  fix  is  possible. 


the  envelope  normally  required  for  a  Phase  I  NPE  within  90  days 
after  flrst  flight  of  the  airplane.  Plight  test  experience  has  shown 
the  need  for  comprehensive  testing  throughout  as  wide  a  portion 
of  the  flight  envelope  as  possible  during  any  given  test  series  in 
order  to  insure  not  only  thoroughness  of  test  but  also  to  ensure 
adequate  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  given  flight  characteristics. 
For  these  reasons  the  picture  of  the  airplane  p^'esented  herein  is 
qualified.  .  .  ." 


4.  Tests  run  on  shore  based  catapults  of  the  Naval  Air  Test  Cen- 
ter in  December  of  1966  showed  that  afterburner  operation  caused 
overheating  of  the  F-lllB  tall  structure  because  of  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  Jet  blast  deflector  behind  the  catapult.  If  this  result  is 
confirmed  in  sea  trials,  the  F-lllB  will  not  be  able  to  use  after- 
burner for  takeoff  on  17  catapults  (out  of  24)  on  the  latest  carriers. 
Also  4  catapults,  out  of  8.  on  the  Forrestal  and  Saratoga  do  not 
have  the  power  to  launch  the  F-lllB  at  full  fuel  weight  with  a 
reasonable  wind  over  deck. 

5.  This  statement  was  extracted  from  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  NPE  report.  The  total  quotation  is  self-explanatory  and  follows: 

"The  Phase  IB  Navy  Preliminary  Evaluation  of  the  P-lllB  air- 
plane evaluated  the  SWIP  (Super  Weight  Improvement  Program) 
airplane  in  a  restricted,  subsonic  envelope  to  determine  its  ability 
to  perform  its  assigned  mission  as  a  carrier  based,  flghter  airplane 
and  the  ef&cacy  of  measures  taken  by  the  contractor  in  the  correc- 
tion of  previously  reported  deflclencies  which  rendered  the  airplane 
unflt  for  service  use  .  .  .  The  F-lllB  airplane  remains  unfit  for 
service  use  as  previously  reported  and  was  found  to  be  incapable 
of  carrier-based  operations  .  .  .  Previously  reported  deficiencies  re- 
main largely  uncorrected,  and  many  new  deflclencies  are  reported. 
One  hundred  and  four  deficiencies  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  the 
airplane  to  perform  Its  mission  or  constitute  safety  of  flight  hazards. 
Four  of  these  are  propulsion  deficiencies  which  affect  safe  filght  and 
require  Initiation  of  Immediate  corrective  action.  Corrective  action 
on  the  remainder  must  be  undertaken  and  accomplished  In  the 
N-1  configuration  of  the  F-lllB  airplane.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  additional  deficiencies  exist  which  can  be  expected  to  degrade 
tbe  opzratlonal  effectiveness  of  the  airplane  in  service  use  and  cor- 
rection should  be  accomplished  on  a  high  priority  basis.  The  large 
disparity  between  observed  performance  and  the  specification  per- 
formance requirements  of  the  airplane  is  a  cause  for  concern." 

6.  The  statement  from  the  McClellan-JackA>n-Mundt  joint  state- 
ment Is  out  of  context.  The  actual  statement  read: 

"The  analysis  of  the  June  report  from  the  test  pilots  is  dated 
10  July  1967,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Air  Force  Systems  Project 
Office  for  the  F-111  program.  The  Navy  engineers  describe  23  of 
the  F-lllB's  100  'mandatory  for  correction'  deficiencies  as  'Uems 
required  in  the  production  aircraft  for  which  a  fix  Is  difficult 
or  adequacy  of  proposed  fix  Is  questionable.'  Another  9  deficiencies 
are  described  as  'Items  required  in  the  production  aircraft  for 
which  no  fix  Is  in  progress  and  difficulty  of  achieving  an  acceptable 
fix  Is  uncertain.' 

"These  problems  of  concern  to  the  Navy  engineers  are  In  the 
basic  design  of  tbe  aircraft,  in  the  air  inlet,  speed  brake,  control 
system,  and  artificial  stability  system.  The  latter  was  Installed  to 
overcome  inherent  problems  relating  to  poor  aerodynamic  design 
of  the  airplane." 

The  wording  of  "basic  design  of  the  aircraft"  was  Intended  to  show 
the  difference  between,  for  example,  the  problem  of  control  system 
re-design  versus  relocating  a  fire  extinguisher. 

7.  This  quotation  from  the  McClellan-Jackson-Mundt  joint 
statement  is  out  of  context.  The  part  of  the  artlflclal  stability  sys- 
tem referred  to  was  the  adverse  yaw  compensator,  added  to  provide 
stability  for  carrier  landings.  As  the  NPE  report  said : 

"A  realistic  consideration  of  the  operational  environment  of  a 
combat,  carrier  based  airplane  demands  that  the  airplane  be  capable 
of  safe  and  consistent  recovery  without  stability  augmentation. 
Failure  to  provide  this  capability  Is  a  serious  deficiency  which  doee 
not  exist  in  any  carrier-based  airplane  in  current  operational 
service." 

8.  The  adverse  yaw  compensator  was  tested  In  May  1966  and 
reported  to  be  totally  unsatisfactory.  After  9  months  of  intensive 
development  effort,  it  was  reported  optimized  by  the  contractor  In 
March  1967  and  released  for  evaluation.  The  test  pilots  reported: 

"While  Adverse  Yaw  Compensation  (AYC)  alleviates  this  de- 
ficiency sufficiently  during  day  approaches,  directional  stability 
and  control  Is  not  sufficiently  augmented  in  this  area  to  permit 
night  operations.  Lack  of  ATC,  in  the  event  of  an  augment," tlon 
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■ystem  failure,  results  In  ch&racterlstlca  which  are  unacceptable 
for  either  day  or  sight  shipboard  landings.** 

The  evaluation  by  Senator  Tower  says  *'Contlnued  Improvements 
are  expected  to  make  the  stability  and  control  satisfactory  for  fleet 
use."  (Italic  added) 


9.  C<]nfi$idering  ail  the  problems  iTiherent  <n  the  baste  design  of 
the  plane, dt  it  now  highly  qxieatianable  whether  the  F-lllB  can 
ever  be  made  carrier  suitable. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  contradicted  by  the  facts.  The  Navy  reports 
referred  to  do  not  address  the  Issue  whether  the  aircraft  will  be 
carrier  suitable,  but  deal  with  detailed  defldencles  whose  correction 
Is  required  to  optimize  carrier  suitability.  Navy  testiiaony  before 
the  Congress  In  all  cases  makes  clear  that  there  is  full  confidence 
that,  not  only  will  the  aircraft  be  carrier  suitable,  but  that  it 
will  provide  a  greatly  Improved  fleet  defense  capability  and 
effectiveness. 

To  say  that  carrier  suitability  cannot  be  determined  until 
niid-1069  do««  not  consider  the  flight  testing  which  has  already 
occurred.  The  Navy  Is  not  estimating  based  on  paper  designs.  Cxir- 
rent  estimates  are  based  on  relatively  minor  changes  to  an  In- 
being  aircraft  which  has  demonstrated  basic  capabilities  which 
will  be  improved  upon  In  the  production  aircraft. 

10.  Defence  Department  officials  now  admit  that  the  plane  is  not 
capable  of  dogftghttng  with  enemy  aircraft. 

The  exact  capacity  of  the  F-lllB  to  engage  In  a  "dogfight"  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  The  F-lllB  has  been  optimized  for  destruc- 
tion of  enemy  aircraft  at  long  distances  from  the  fleet  through  use 
of  the  Phoenix  mltelle.  Dogflghtlng  appears  to  be  highly  unlikely 
when  the  full  system  capability  Is  used  to  destroy  the  attacking 
aircraft  at  long  ranges. 


11.  By  the  reekoniTiif  0/  the  Defense  Department,  the  cost  of  each 
aircraft  hat  more  than  tripled. 

The  1A83  esUmate  «<  %2.9M  as  a  flyaway  cost  for  an  F-111  was  be- 
fore th«  alrplan*  was  defined  In  its  present  configuration  and  did 
not  contain  any  sophisticated  aiibome  missile  control  systems.  By 
the  time  the  P-lllB  was  defined  for  its  present  mission  this  cost  was 
estimated  to  be  $4M.  The  Increase  from  $4M  to  $8M  Is  comparable 
to  similar  Increases  for  recent  high-speed  aircraft  and  Includes  costs 
for  Increased  capabilities  and  new  requirements. 

12.  If  Congress  approves  the  budget  request  under  consideration, 
$298.9  million,  it  will  in  effect  give  its  approval  to  initiating  the 
series  prcduction  of  the  F-lllB  .  .  .  before  the  aircraft  had  been 
prmed  suitable  for  service  in  the  fleet. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  Important  issues  raised  In 
these  hearings.  Has  the  development  and  test  program  provided 
sufficient  confidence  that  the  aircraft  will  be  siiitable  for  service 
use?  How  much  risk  Is  there  that  the  weapon  system  wUl  not  be 
suitable  and  that  the  program  will  be  cancelled?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  must  be  derived  from  two  areas:  first,  the  threat. 
Here,  lntelllger»ce  estimates  clearly  establish  the  need  for  defense 
of  the  fleet  against  high-level  sophisticated  enemy  air  attack  using 
missiles  that  can  be  launched  at  a  distance  from  the  fleet. 

The  second  area  concerns  the  weapon  system  capability  to  meet 
this  threat.  Here,  the  consensus  of  all  Navy  expert  testimony  makes 
clear  that  despite  detailed  design  deficiencies  in  the  Initial  R&D 
aircraft,  the  weapon  system  has  the  capability  to  provide  a  greater 
defense  capability  for  the  fleet  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  existing 
or  contemplated  weapon  system  in  the  time  period  for  which  It  Is 
proposed.  The  F-111  capability  has  been  demonstrated  by  almost 
4,000  hours  of  flight  test  In  both  versions  of  the  aircraft.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  making  performance  estimates  based  on  design 
studies.  To  d^ay  the  program  wUl  degrade  fleet  air  defense  effec- 
tiveueas  and  incidentally  Increase  program  costs  through  the 
stretchout. 

13.  The  so-called  "sophisticated"  or  "high  level"  threat  would 
require  the  entire  missile-equipped  Russian  Long  Range  Air  Force 
(Strategic  Air  Command)  to  be  committed  against  a  single  carrier 
tisk  force. 

This  is  an  Inaccurate  statement.  "Sophisticated  threat,"  as  used 
by  Kavy  siiokesmen,  refers  to  advanced  technology  as  well  as  large 
nimibers.  The  F-lllB  Reqiilrements  Study  was  undertaken  to 
provide  Information  wtilch  could  be  used  in  making  the  selection 


9.  The  testimony  of  July  14,  1967,  shows  clearly  that  the  eventual 
carrier  suitability  of  the  F-lllB  ia  questionable. 


10.  This  quotation  was  taken  out  of  context.  The  complete 
statement  reads; 

"Defense  Department  officials  now  admit  that  the  plane  Is  not 
capable  of  dogflghtlng  with  enemy  aircraft.  Although  Its  original 
designation  of  TFX  represented  the  words  tactical  fighter,  experi- 
mental' the  TFX  Is  no  longer  a  fighter  plane.  The  Navy  calls  Its 
version  a  mlsslle-launchlng  'platform,'  while  the  Air  Force  version 
is  considered  to  be  a  'low  altitude  bomber." 

"In  the  July  14  testimony,  the  Navy  further  admitted  that  the 
F-lllB  will  not  replace  existing  fighter  aircraft  when  It  goes  Into 
service.  The  F-lllB  was  Intended,  In  1962,  to  feupplant  the  F-4 
(Phantom)  completely  as  the  Navy*s  carrier-based  fighter.  Now 
additional  fighters  will  have  to  be  procured  to  serve  the  roles  of 
attack  escort  and  air  superiority  fighter  for  which  the  F-lllB  was 
originally  intended." 

11.  The  flares  speak  for  themselves. 


12.  The  second  question,  "How  much  risk  Is  there  that  the 
weap>on  system  will  not  be  suitable  and  that  the  program  will  be 
cancelled?"  was  evaluated  by  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  It  unanimously  voted  to  cut  back  the  F-lllB  funding 
and  eliminate  all  funds  for  long  lead  procurement  to  start  series 
production. 


13.  No  comment  is  made  on  this  item  because  war  game  studies 
and  intelligence  estimates  of  enemy  force  levels  are  highly  classified 
information.  The  Joint  statement  of  Senators  McClellan,  Mundt, 
and  Jackson  covers  this  subject  fully. 
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of  a  Navy  interceptor  aircraft  for  the  mld-1970's  from  among  the 
F-lllB  and  ponlble  alternatives.  Tliree  levels  of  threat  were  ex- 
amined: War  at  Sea,  Limited  Conventional  War  Involving  Soviet 
Forces,  and  Limited  Conventional  War  with  a  Strong  Enemy  but 
not  including  Soviet  Forces.  It  was  the  finding  of  this  study  that 
no  device  which  could  be  substantially  defined  in  terms  of  weapons 
systems  performance  costs  can  compete  with  the  P-lllB  as  an 
Interceptor  against  the  two  high-levels  of  threat,  if  cost,  deck 
space,  and  effectiveness  are  taken  into  account.  The  number  of 
aircraft  employed  against  the  fleet  in  many  of  the  war  games 
undertaken  did  not  approach  the  number  of  such  aircraft  which 
intelligence  says  are  possessed  by  the  Soviets  long  range  Air  Force. 
The  number  of  aircraft  employed  in  these  games  vary  from  a  light 
attack  Involving  6  aircraft  to  approximately  one-half  of  the  esti- 
mated Russian  long  range  Air  Force. 

14.  The  0€>at  effectiveness  study  prepared  by  the  Navy  for  the  F- 
11  IB  it  misleading. 

This  conclusion  cannot  validly  be  drawn  from  either  the  Navy 
Requirements  Study  or  the  testimony  about  It.  The  study  evaluated 
many  levels  of  threat  from  single  aircraft  to  large  attacking  forces. 
To  plan  a  defense  against  only  the  most  "likely"  threat  would  be 
Irresponsible  behavior  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense.  Finally  to 
gay  that  26  F-4b  can  provide  the  same  level  of  protection  for  the 
carrier  task  force  as  13  F-lllBs,  even  If  true,  neglects  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  task  force  which  is  to  attack  enemy  targets.  The 
additional  deck  space  required  by  the  added  F-4  aircraft  would 
eliminate  an  equivalent  number  of  attack  aircraft  and  reduce  the 
force  effectiveness,  although  the  P-4  aircraft  has  some  air-to- 
ground  attack  capability. 

15.  Onlff  3  of  the  12  planes  asked  for  in  the  aircraft  development 
program  are  to  be  used  to  anstoer  the  fundamental  question — uHll 
this  airplane  ever  he  capable  of  operating  from  an  aircraft  carrier 
in  combat? 

The  Navy  wants  to  introduce  a  fully  operational  weapons  system 
into  the  fleet.  It  cannot  efficiently  attack  the  carrier  suitability 
problem  as  a  sepsrate  issue  and  ignore  other  prot^fems  associated 
with  Fleet  Introduction  of  the  ^ane.  An  problems  must  be  exam- 
ined concurrently. 

16.  Tlve  eventual  carrier  suitability  of  the  F-lllB  unZI  be  marginal 
at  best,  if  it  ever  U  attairud,  and  tests  to  determine  carrier  suit- 
mbiUty  cannot  begin  untU  at  least  mid-19S9. 

The  carrier  stdtabillty  problema  wtai^  have  been  disclosed  In  the 
five  R&D  aircraft  presently  flying  iMTe  aolutlons  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  follow-on  airiHanes  wUl  not  be  fully 
carrier  svataWe.  In  fact,  m  testified  to  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
C^>eratlons  for  Air  the  low-speed  eanler  landing  potential  of  the 
P-lllB  makes  it  look  very  attractive  for  carrier  operation.  In  mirror 
landing  practice  the  F-lllB  has  made  simulated  carrier  landing*  at 
speeds  close  to  100  knots.  It  has  been  the  Navy'a  universal  experi- 
ence that  there  Is  a  direct  correlation  between  low-landing  speeds 
and  safety  of  carrier  operations.  The  lower  the  speed  the  safer  the 
aircraft.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  F-lllB  will  land  at  approximately 
113  knots.  This  contrasts  with  the  landing  speed  of  an  F-4  Phantom 
fighter  at  135  to  140  knots. 

17.  The  combat  mission  performance  hat  been  terioutly  degraded, 
and  the  aircraft  will  not  meet  the  Navy's  requirementt  nor  the 
contract  guarantees  and  specifications. 

The  Navy  sets  Navy  requirements  and  top  Navy  officials  have 
testified  to  a  need  for  the  system.  It  la  true  that  the  airplane  will 
not  need  all  contract  guarantees.  This  does  not  mean,  howev«, 
that  the  airplane  is  thereby  unsatisfactory  for  fleet  use. 

18.  The  Navy's  present  best  fighter,  the  F-4  (Phantom)  costs 
mpproximately  $2.2  million   ("/lyoioajf"   cost)    per  unit   .   .   . 

r-4J  flyaway  cost  is  currently  given  at  »3M.  However,  initial  pro- 
curement costs  can  be  deceptive.  A  far  better  cost  picture  can  be 
obtained  by  studying  nine-year  systems  costs;  that  is  the  total 
cost  to  the  services  of  operating  the  weapon  system  for  Its  normal 
service  life.  Studies  made  by  the  Navy  show  that  the  P-lllB/ 
Phoenix  system  per  unit  aircraft  gives  approximately  douWe  the 
fleet  protection  against  a  sophisticated  threat  aa  Its  nearest  rival 
system.  When  an  rival  systems  are  coeted  in  terms  of  equal  fleet 
protection  over  a  nine-year  period,  taking  into  consideration  needed 
deck  space,  the  cost  of  carriers  to  accommodate,  and  the  number 
of  people  Involved,  the  nine-year  syBtems  cost  ot  toe  F-UIB/Phoe- 
nlx  is  substantlaUy  less  than  any  competing  ^stem  including  the 
P-4. 
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14.  The  quotation  was  out  of  context.  The  McClellan-Jackson- 
Mundt  Joint  statement  said: 

"The  conclusion  that  we  reach  about  the  repeated  statements 
that  this  plane  is  urgently  reqviired  for  fleet  use  by  1970  or  1971  Is 
that  testimony  about  the  cost  effectiveness  study  prepared  by  the 
Navy  for  the  P-lllB  is  misleading." 

Additionally,  since  F-4s  or  some  ottier  fighter  will  now  be  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  F-lllB  because  of  the  lack  of  dogfightlng 
capability  in  the  P-lllB,  the  total  fighter-interceptor  deck  space 
used  wUl  be  greater,  not  less,  than  that  of  the  present  26  F-4s  on 
a  carrier.  Thus  the  P-lllB  plus  supporting  fighters  wlU  cost  more 
and  use  more  deck  space  than  the  present  26  F-4  fighter  comple- 
mMit  on  a  carrier.  This  fact  raises  questions  as  to  why  the  F-lllB 
program  Is  being  continued. 

16.  Ilie  Joint  statement  actually  said 

"According  to  the  Navy*  statement,  only  3  of  the  12  planes  we 
are  now  asked  to  fund  will  be  used  in  the  alrcrEif t  development  pro- 
gram, to  answer  the  fundamental  question — will  this  airplane  ever 
be  capable  of  operating  from  an  aircraft  carrier  In  combat?" 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did  allow  enough  aircraft  for  con- 
tinuation of  research  and  development. 


16.  Carrier  suitability  implies  ease  (or  difficulty)  of  handling 
the  airplane  on  the  carrier  deck  and  also  wind  over  the  deck  re- 
quired for  launching  and  landing,  as  well  as  filght  capability  of  the 
plane  on  and  off  the  carrier.  The  F-lllB  presents  problems  in  both 
of  those  areas  as  weU  as  in  the  fiylng  qualities  and  performance 
problems  of  the  airplane. 

As  an  example,  the  NPE  report  stated: 

"In  svunmary,  the  deck  handling  characteristics  are  poor.  They 
are  expected  to  slow  both  launch  and  recovery  rates  to  the  extent 
that  operation  of  the  airplane  in  numbers  wiU  slgniflcanUy  Impede 
carrier  operations  by  reducing  the  time  avaUable  for  refueUng  and 
rearming  between  recovery  and  launch  and  lengthen  the  time  the 
carrier  must  remain  into  the  wind." 


17.  No  comment  Is  required. 


18.  The  McDonnell-Douglas  Corporation  has  Informed  the  Senate 
I^rmanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  that  the  current  total 
iinit  "Flyaway  Ooet"  of  Che  F-U  U  »a,ai8,14«. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  evaluaticHi  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  obvi- 
ously does  not  attempt  to  analyze  fully 
or  refute  many  of  the  facts  in  the  joint 
statement  of  Senators  Jackson,  Mundt, 
and  myself.  It  does  not  even  mention 
some  of  them.  I  believe  that  what  I  have 
said  and  the  Information  contained  In 
the  staCr  document  which  I  have  submit- 
ted will  help  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota for  his  courtesy  In  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yi*>ld 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  say  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  just  come  In  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  othent  of  us  who  are 
presenting  the  bill  do  not  choose  again  to 
go  into  the  arguments  wb  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Morse  amendment.  The  Iden- 
tical reaaons  apply  wltfi  equal  force  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  bear 
those  points  in  mind  without  having 
them  repeated. 

So  far  as  I  know,  tliere  will  be  a  vote 
Immediately  on  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and.  If  that  motion  is  not  agreed  to.  we 
will  be  very  near  a  vote  on  final  passage. 
I  yield  back  the  reinainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yiold  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AM  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques^on 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  jutd  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Harhis]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  ttie  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dcobl,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mclirms], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussKLLl,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
[Mr.  SmathzrsI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttreI,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
riELD]  is  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Oriftin]  Is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dohinick]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 83 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Allott 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Moss 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bennett 

HolUngB 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Inouye 

PeU 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proimlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Rlbicoa 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Case 

Lausche 

Spong 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

Thurmond 

Dlrkseu 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ty  dings 

Ellender 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J, 

Ervln 

McQovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Monroney 

NOT  VOnNG- 
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Dodd 

Hatfleld 

Russell 

Dominick 

Mclntyre 

Smatbera 

Orlffln 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Harris 

Nelson 
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Clark 
Fulbright 

Oruenlng            Morse 
Hart                    Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Clark's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  may  I 
say,  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  final  vote  on 
the  bill  win  probably  come  within  10 
minutes.  I  have  approximately  1  minute 
remaining,  and  so  far  as  I  know  there  is 
only  one  other  speaker. 

I  jrield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr. 
President.  The  majority  leader  has  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire? 

Mr.  MOHSE.  I  should  like  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  more  time 
if  he  requires  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill.  Because  I  recog- 
nize the  signlflciince  of  such  a  vote,  so  far 
as  the  record  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Is  concerned.  It  is  important  that  the 
record  show  very  clearly  why  he  voted 
against  the  bill:  and  I  shall  now  make  a 
brief  statement  setting  forth  those  rea- 
sons. 

It  has  been  a  depressing  10  days  since 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
began  its  hearings  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional commitments  and  how  they  are 
arrived  at.  From  the  President  and  his 
Under  Secretary  of  State  we  have  learned 
that  the  Constitution  Is  dead — "out- 
moded" was  the  precise  word — insofar 
£is  the  war  power  is  concerned.  That 
disignosis  has  been  confirmed  by  Member 
after  Member  of  the  Senate  who  deplores 
the  deception  with  which  the  war  was 


Instituted,  but  forswears  exercising  any 
of  his  powers  to  do  anything  about  it. 

From  the  executive  branch  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  was  as  good  as  a  declaration 
of  war  in  empowering  the  President  to 
run  foreign  policy  and  war  as  he  chooses. 
But  then  we  are  also  told  that  the  reso- 
lution was  not  necessary,  because  the 
powers  of  the  President  are  plenary  and 
the  Constitution  meaningless. 

If  the  President  Is  to  be  taken  at  his 
word — if  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  lim- 
its to  his  discretion — if  it  is  true  Con- 
gress cannot  change  the  course  of  the 
war  by  repealing  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution because  he  will  pursue  his  policy 
with  or  without  such  a  resolution — then 
the  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  by 
the  American  people  is  that  their  only 
mesms  of  changing  an  unsound  policy  is 
to  vote  the  President  out  of  office. 

But  that  Is  a  false  line  of  reasoning. 
The  President  Is  Incorrect  in  saying  he 
can  do  as  he  pleases,  Just  as  congres- 
sional critics  are  Incorrect  In  saying 
there  Is  nothing  they  can  do  to  limit  his 
discretion. 

Time  and  time  again  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  who  debated  the  Con- 
stitution and  who  descrll)ed  It  afterward, 
mentioned  the  power  of  the  purse  as  the 
vital,  final  limitation  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives could  exercise  to  curb  execu- 
tive excess. 

I  am  astonished  to  read  accounts  of 
Senators  who  say  that  never  again  would 
they  vote  for  a  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
but  cannot  bring  themselves  to  vote 
against  the  financing  of  the  war.  They 
have  effectively  abandoned  the  legisla- 
tive function  completely,  for  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  would  not  need  a  resolution 
to  Intervene  In  a  foreign  country.  If 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  guar- 
antee by  their  actions  that  the  funds  to 
carry  out  an  intervention  wUl  always  be 
forthcoming,  no  matter  how  much  they 
detest  the  policy,  then  the  Constitution 
truly  is  dead. 

Members  who  deplore  the  war  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  vote  against  exten- 
sion of  the  draft;  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  vote  against  military  con- 
struction in  Southeast  Asia;  they  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  vote  against  the 
money  without  which  the  war  policy 
would  be  changed. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  President  does 
not  pay  attention  to  their  advice.  They 
do  not  act  on  it  themselves. 

The  Constitution  did  not  clothe  the 
Senate  with  only  the  function  to  advise. 
It  clothed  the  Senate  and  the  House  with 
the  power  to  veto  an  unsound  foreign 
policy.  Until  we  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness to  exercise  that  veto,  our  advice  is 
empty  and  meaningless.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  carried  out  only  with 
the  funds  furnished  by  Congress.  Those 
who  have  voted  for  the  authorizations 
and  the  appropriations  have  marched 
the  country  step  by  step  into  Asia,  just 
as  surely  as  if  they  had  given  the  order, 
for  they  have  the  power  to  countermand 
the  order. 

Read  the  constitutional  debates.  The 
writers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  put 
words  into  it  for  no  reason.  Section  9  of 
article  I  states: 
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No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequent  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

Every  authority  who  constructs  the 
Constitution  points  out  that  this  is  a 
limitation  upon  t'ae  Executive,  not  upon 
Congress.  In  debating  whether  to  give 
the  treaty  power  exclusively  to  the  Pres- 
ident, exclusively  to  Congress,  or  divide 
it  between  them,  it  was  argued  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  give  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  make  treaties. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Gouvemeur 
Morris  suggested  that  if  a  majority  were  for 
peace  but  were  not  allowed  to  make  it  they 
would  be  apt  to  effect  their  purpose  in  the 
more  disagreeable  mode  of  negativing  the 
supplies  for  the  wax. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  773,  Hamilton 
desciilses  certain  attributes  of  the  Presi- 
dency. He  says  in  general  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto : 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  each  (depart- 
ment) with  constitutional  arms  for  its  own 
defence  has  been  Inferred  and  proved. 

Earlier,  in  No.  24,  Hamilton  spelled  out 
the  ways  in  which  the  legislative  depart- 
ment was  furnished  with  the  constitu- 
tional arms  for  its  defense  in  matters  re- 
lating to  national  security: 

A  stranger  to  our  politics,  who  was  to  read 
our  newspapers  at  the  present  Juncture, 
without  having  previously  inspected  the  plan 
leported  to  the  convention,  would  be  nat- 
urally led  to  one  of  two  conciiulona:  either 
that  it  contained  a  positive  injunction  that 
standing  armies  should  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace;  or  that  it  vested  in  the  executive  the 
whole  power  of  levying  troops,  without  sub- 
jecting his  discretion.  In  any  shape,  to  the 
control  or  the  legislatiire. 

If  be  came  afterwards  to  peruse  the  plan  It- 
self, he  would  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
neither  one  nae  the  other  was  the  case;  that 
the  whole  power  of  raising  armies  was  lodged 
In  the  Ui/islature,  not  in  the  executive;  that 
this  legislature  was  to  be  a  popular  body, 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple periodically  elected;  and  that  instead  of 
the  provision  he  had  supposed  In  favor  of 
standing  armies,  there  was  to  be  found  in 
respect  to  this  object,  an  Important  qualifi- 
cation even  of  the  legislative  discretion,  la 
that  clause  whicb  forbids  the  appropriation 
of  money  for  the  8upi>ort  of  an  army  for  any 
longer  period  than  two  years  .  .  ." 

In  the  Federalist  No.  58,  Madison  de- 
clares: 

The  Hotiej  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  supptort  of  govern- 
ment. They,  In  a  word,  hold  the  purse — that 
powerful  Instrument  by  which  we  behold, 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Constitution, 
an  Infant  and  humble  representation  of  the 
people  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  Its 
activity  and  importance,  and  finally  reduc- 
ing, as  far  as  it  seems  to  have  wished,  aU 
the  overgrown  prerogatives  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government.  This  power  over 
the  purse  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  aa  the 
most  complete  aiid  effectual  weapon  with 
which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  im- 
mediate representatievs  of  the  people,  for 
obtaining  a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and 
for  carrying  Into  effect  every  Just  and  salu- 
tary measure. 

On  February  25, 1966, 1  told  tiie  Senate 
that  the  vote  on  the  special  Southeast 
Asia  authorization  bill  might  be  the  last 
time  Senators  would  have  a  chance  to 
exercise  a  braking  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Althougli 
many  reservations  were  expressed  about 


the  steady  rise  in  the  scale  of  the  fight- 
ing, oiily  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
I  took  advantage  of  the  tools  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  put  in  our  hands  to  check  a 
policy  we  regarded  as  unwise. 

As  the  war  edges  closer  and  closer  to 
China,  it  is  more  and  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  oppose  it  to  try  to 
change  the  course  of  that  war  before  it 
does  explode  into  war  with  China.  It  is 
not  enough  to  exhort  the  President  to 
act  differently.  We  must  act  ourselves. 
This  bill  carries  1.  it  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  for  another  year  of  war.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  cannot  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

At  such  time  as  Congress  declines  to 
provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  an  un- 
declared war,  the  war  policy  will  be 
changed.  The  administration  itself  will 
find  the  means  of  scaling  it  down,  and 
even  negotiating  an  end  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  voting  against  the  bill  because, 
in  my  judgment,  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  the  action  it  should  take 
under  the  constitutional  provision  of  the 
check  of  the  purse  strings  to  place  a  rea- 
sonable limit  upon  the  appropriations  of 
the  Defense  Establishment. 

As  I  have  said  in  my  speech  this  after- 
noon, here  we  have  the  largest  defense 
budget  in  the  history  of  the  Republic — 
$70.2  billion,  which  is  larger  than  any 
Defense  budget  at  any  time  in  World 
War  n  or  any  other  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Yet,  we  have  heard  the 
argument  that  we  must  not  touch  it,  this 
is  the  minimum,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  gone  over  It  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb  and,  therefore,  it  must  stand 
inviolate. 

The  Senator  frcmi  Pennsylvania  and  I 
have  urged  sending  the  bUl  with  a  cut 
in  it  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  get  their  advice  as  to  where  the  cut 
should  be  made.  When  this  administra- 
tion is  asldng  every  other  agency  of  the 
Government  for  a  cut  of  10  to  15  percent, 
except  this  appropriation,  and  this  one 
alone  apparently  must  stand  sacrosanct, 
I  think  we  are  walking  out  on  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  exercise  the 
check  of  the  purse  string  against  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

I  am  going  to  take  judicial  notice  that 
a  cut  up  to  10  percent  out  of  the  $70.2 
billion  proposal  can  be  made  without  in 
any  way  weakening  the  security  of  the 
Republic.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will  strength- 
en the  security  of  the  Republic  because 
it  will  strengthen  the  economy.  I  cannot 
continue  to  vote  for  these  appropriations 
for  the  administration  when  we  cannot 
make  cuts  In  them,  or  it  is  argued  we  can- 
not make  cuts  In  them,  and  the  admin- 
istration at  the  same  time  proposes  that 
tlie  taxpayers  of  this  country  will  be 
taxed  an  additional  10  percent  In  the 
surtax.  I  shall  also  vote  against  that 
proposal  when  It  reaches  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  15  minutes.  This  is  a  very 
critical  issue  and  it  has  to  be  discussed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  Congress  must  act 
on  its  own.  It  has  been  said  this  is  an 
undeclared  war  prosecuted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  further  has  been  said  that  the 
President  is  Incorrect  in  saying  he  can 
do  as  he  pleases.  Moreover,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  we  have  the 
largpat  defense  budget  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  last  several  days 
the  discussion  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  been :  What  authority 
did  we  give  to  the  President  In  the  Ton- 
kin resolution  in  1964?  It  is  that  subject 
that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  Senators  to 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  exactly 
what  happened.  I  shall  proceed  Immeci- 
ately  to  the  discussion  which  took  place 
on  August  6,  1964.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  dlscusdon  Is  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  and  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  confronting  the  people  of 
our  Nation  today. 

Is  the  President  violating  his  author- 
ity? Has  he  usurped  powers  which  do  not 
belong  to  him?  If  he  has  usurped  powers 
he  should  be  impeached,  but  I  respect- 
fully say  to  Senators  that  an  examina- 
tion of  what  took  place  on  August  6, 
1964,  will  show  clearly  that  the  President 
is  acting  completely  within  the  author- 
ity given  to  him  by  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  ahaJl  now  proceed  to  read  what 
took  place  on  August  6,  1964.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  carried  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

M&INTENAIfCS    or    IirRKKATIONAI.    PXACI     AND 
SECTTUTT    Uf    SOUTHXAST    AalA 

Mr.  Mansfizu).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Vietnam  resolution  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with 
the  ranking  members  of  those  conunittees, 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DisKSEN  ] ,  and  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is 
Interested  in  the  subject. 

Following  the  statement  made  by 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  rose,  and  I  ask 
Senators  to  listen  carefully  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  said  with  respect  to  the  Tonkin 
resolution : 

Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Forces,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell  I,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  met  jointly  this  morning  to  take 
testimony  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright], still  speaking,  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  prompt 
and  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Senate.  TTie  resolution. 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Committees 
oa  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  endorses  the 
vrise  and  necessary  action  of  President  John- 
son in  ordering  the  7th  fleet  and  its  air  units 
to  take  appropriate  measures  in  response  to 
the  unprovoked  attacks  on  American  naval 
vessels  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats. 

The  resolution  further  expresses  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
determination  of  the  President — 

I  want  to  emphasize  this — 
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to  take  such  action  as  may  b«  necessary  now 
and  In  the  future  to  restrain  or  repel  Oom- 
munlBt  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  now  skip  a  bit  of  the  discussion  and 
I  go  down  to  the  most  Important  part 
of  what  took  place. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  present?  He  Is  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  is. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  Is  here. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  right  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  Is  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  speak- 
ing: 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  warfare  not 
■o  very  far  f/om  this  area,  and  It  was  very 
mean.  I  would  look  with  great  dlsntay  on 
a  situation  Involving  the  landing  of  large 
land  armies  on  the  C!ontlnent  of  Asia.  So  my 
question  Is  whether  tho'e  Is  anything  In  the 
resolution  which  would  authorize  or  rec- 
ommend or  approve  the  landing  of  large 
American   armies   In  Vietnam   or   In   China. 

Now  the  query  Is,  What  did  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
answer?  What  did  the  manager  of  the 
bill  say? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  was  said: 

There  U  nothing  In  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  It,  that  contemplates  It. 

That  is,  the  landing  of  forces  In  the 
land  area  of  South  Vietnam  or  In  the 
land  area  of  China. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  went  on  to 
say: 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the 
best  thing  we  would  want  to  do — 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  The  last  thing. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Last  thing. 
Bffr.  LAUSCHE.  Laat  thing  we  would 
want  to  do;  yes. 
But  listen  further — 

however,  the  language  of  the  resolution 
would  not  prevent  It. 

Would  not  prevent  what?  The  landing 
of  forces  in  South  Vietnam  smd  if  neces- 
sary in  China. 

I  did  not  agree  with  that.  That  is  what 
the  chairman  answered  thus  far. 

However,  the  language  of  the  resolution 
would  not  prevent  It.  It  would  authorize 
whatever  the  Commander  In  Chief  feels  Is 
necessary. 

Who  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief?  The 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  chairman,  or  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  further  answering: 

It  does  not  restrain  the  Executive  from 
doing  It.  Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be 
done  Is  a  matter  of  wisdom  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  Rt  the  particular  time 
It  Is  contemplated. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  that  state- 
ment? The  action  taken  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  time  that  the 
action  is  taken. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  further  speak- 
ing: 

This  kind  of  question  should  more  prop- 
erly be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Speaking  for  my 
own  committee,  everyone  I  have  heard  has 
said  that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  la 
to  become  Involved  In  a  land  war  In  Asia. 


That  is  the  last  thing  that  I  want  to 
do.  It  is  the  last  thing  that  the  President 
wants  to  do. 

That  our  power  Is  sea  and  air,  and  that 
this  is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
spreading  the  war.  That  Is  what  Is  con- 
templated. The  resolution — 

This  Is  the  final  sentence — 

The  resolution  does  not  prohibit  that,  or  any 
kind  of  other  activity. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
remembers  the  question  being  asked,  and 
he  understands  that  that  is  the  answer 
that  was  given  to  him.  It  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  what  he  hoped  would  be  the 
answer  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 
answer,  that  the  President  was  given  full 
power  to  assign  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  manner 
that  would  meet  the  circumstances  that 
existed. 

Then  Senator  Morton,  who  is  not  here 
now,  addressing  the  Presiding  Officer, 
said: 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  ap- 
prove the  action  that  has  been  taken,  and 
I  approve  this  resolution.  On  the  matter 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  asso- 
ciate our  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
to  a  degree  with  our  own  Interpretation  of 
our   obligations   under   the   SEIATO   Treaty? 

Senator  Ellender,  according  to  my 
recollection,  questioned  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  definite  attack  by  North 
Vietnam  upon  our  ships  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  The  query  at  that  time  was.  Did 
we  falsify?  Did  we  deliberately  claim 
that  we  were  attacked  when  in  fact  we 
were  not? 

I  continue  reading: 

Mr.  PvTLBBiGHT.  Tcs;  I  made  mention  of  It. 
That  Is  a  further  responsibility  that  we  un- 
dertook In  alining  ourselves  with  other 
countries  In  trying  to  bring  peace  and  sta- 
bility Into  this  area.  That  was  another  ob- 
ligation which  we  undertook.  It  fortifies  our 
right  on  responsibility  for  being  in  the  OuU 
of  Tonkin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  yielded  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  Vietnam  debate  at  this  time  of  night, 
then  I  will  have  to  go  to  my  office  and 
get  my  notes  and  get  my  feet  wet,  like 
a  lot  of  other  people  have.  That  clock 
says  7:30.  We  have  been  here  all  day. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  get  to  a 
vote  on  the  bill.  But  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  engage  in  this  discussion,  good  and 
well.  I  will  join  him.  But  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  invited  to  the  White 
House  and  want  to  get  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  am  answering 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  will  complete  it  in  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds?  Ten  seconds? 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  I  am 
making  is  of  such  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States  that  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will  forgo 
his  invitation  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  going  to  go. 
I  am  not  invited  to  go,  but  I  have  some 
notes  on  my  desk,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  prolong  this  debate,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  on  this  bill.  I  try  to  be  con- 
siderate of  Senators  who  have  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  getting  away  from  the  bill.  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  is  3  years  old 
and  we  are  in  this  war.  However,  I  hope 
we  can  return  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  and  proceed  with  a  vote  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  conclude  in  3 
minutes.  I  want  to  say  respectfully  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  the  Issue  before 
the  country  today  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  transgressing  his  authority. 

I  have  no  reason  to  be  deeply  sympa- 
thetic to  the  President.  He  has  rejected 
my  recommendations  and  my  proposals 
time  and  time  again,  but  I  think  in  this 
matter  he  has  acted  completely  within 
his  authority.  If  I  may  be  granted  3 
minutes,  I  will  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wtis  given  5  minutes, 
and  I  Imagine  3  minutes  have  been  used 
up  already. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  was  speaking: 

I  believe  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
helps  to  avoid  any  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  either  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Chinese  Commiini«ts.^  believe  the  joint  reso- 
lution gives  that  policy  further  strength.  In 
my  opinion,  the  tbrm  major  wars  In  which 
we  have  been  Involved  In  this  century  have 
come  about  by  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  aggressor. 

I  now  conclude.  Miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressor.  Miscalculation  that 
the  United  States  would  not  stand  firm. 
Those  are  the  final  words. 

In  summary,  I  say  to  this  body,  while 
I  have  been  in  disagreement  with  the 
President,  while  he  has  rejected  my  rec- 
ommendations, in  my  opinion,  imder  the 
Tonkin  resolution  he  was  given  the  full 
authority  that  he  is  now  exercising. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader  that  this  is  not  the  time 
to  discuss  this  matter.  I  did  not  antici- 
pate any  such  discussion.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  presently  holding 
hearings — it  already  has  held  three — on 
the  subject  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised. 

In  due  time  that  committee — I  will 
urge  it  to  do  so — will  report  that  resolu- 
tion for  full  debate  on  this  subject  for 
however  long  the  Senate  wishes  to  do  it. 

I  only  think  it  Is  proper  that  I  do  not 
let  it  stand  as  it  is  entirely  imrebutted. 
This  is  a  very  complicated  matter.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  read  only  a  few  para- 
graphs out  of  a  debate  that  lasted  a  good 
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part  of  1  day  and  about  3  hours  of  the 
next.  It  is  an  involved  matter.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  represented  properly  merely 
from  a  couple  of  statements  meude. 

1  have  on  numerous  occasions  publicly 
stated  I  was  mistaken  in  the  part  I 
played  in  that  affair.  In  the  first  place, 
I  misjudged  the  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  was  very  close  to  the  President, 
I  thought.  I  had  full  confidence  in  his 
statements  at  that  time.  He  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  against  Senator 
Gold  water  of  the  other  party,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  what  his  policy 
was.  I  proved  to  have  been  grossly  mis- 
taken in  that  estimate.  I  have  stated  this 
on  numerous  occasions  in  public  and 
privately.  I  regret  the  part  I  played  in 
that  Incident. 

I  interpreted  that  resolution  at  that 
time  to  say  that  we  appioved  and  sup- 
ported the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  repel  attacks  upon  our  Armed 
Forces.  Then  there  were  words  in  small 
letters,  "and  repel  aggression,"  which 
have  been  interpreted  to  cover  the  water- 
front. Technically,  that  is  correct.  He  is 
proceeding  imder  this  resolution. 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
very  clearly  made  the  point,  which  I 
agree  with,  that  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time  was  to  repel  attacks  against 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  believed  that  a  land 
war  in  Asia  was  against  the  policy  of 
President  Johnson,  as  it  had  been  that 
of  President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, General  Ridgway,  General  Gavin, 
and  others.  None  of  our  military  leaders 
had  accepted  the  idea  of  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  I  thought  that  was  our  policy. 

I  thought  the  resolution  was  authority 
to  repel  attacks  against  our  Armed 
Porees  if  they  should  be  attacked.  The 
language  was  much  broader  than  it 
should  have  been.  I  regret  we  did  not  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  Wisconsin, 
who  made  a  very  sound  offer.  I  made 
the  point  that  the  amendment  which 
they  offered,  particularly  Senator  Nel- 
son, was  in  accord  with  what  I  under- 
stood the  policy  to  be,  but  I  had  been  re- 
quested to  act  immediately.  The  House 
had  acted  and  we  took  little  time.  The 
Joint  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services,  to  my  recollection, 
took  only  an  hour  and  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  have  2  or  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  am  asking 
the  Senate  to  do  is  reserve  judgment  on 
this  until  we  have  a  debate  on  it  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  can 
have  his  notes  and  the  rest  of  us  can 
have  our  notes  to  discuss  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  that  resolution — and  not,  on 
this  kind  of  a  revelation  of  a  few  para- 
graphs, reach  a  conclusion  that  the  reso- 
lution was  intended  to,  and  actually  does, 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  for 
which  the  Constitution  provides. 

This  is  the  matter  the  committee  is 
now  examining,  and  I  ask  that  not  only 
the  Senate  but  the  press  report  It  in  the 
proper  context  so  that  people  are  not 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  voting 
for  the  military  appropriations — which  I 


intend  to  do — it  is  thereby  endorsing  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  was  not  my 
intent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  5  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  know  he  has  an  announcement  about 
another  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  Foing  to  make  a  statement  that  we 
would  vote  on  the  veterans'  conference 
report  tonight,  but  in  view  of  the  hour, 
we  will  not  do  it  tonight,  but  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
certainly  be  brief.  I  regret  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion  in  recent 
days,  especially  all  the  attention  it  is 
being  given  in  the  press.  We  are  3  years 
beyond  that.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
war.  It  is  confusing  to  our  people  at  home 
and  our  men  in  Vietnam.  These  are  my 
personal  views. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
sider a  vote  on  the  bill,  and  I  wish  to 
make  two  points.  I  think  something 
should  be  said  to  the  Senate  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  fighting  qualities,  the 
splendid  morale,  and  the  patriotism  that 
our  fighting  men  are  showing  halfway 
around  the  world,  in  about  as  bitter  and 
mean  and  dirty  fighting  and  as  difficult 
a  war  as  our  servicemen  have  ever  had  to 
engage  in.  They  continue  to  show  excel- 
lent spirit  and  the  very  highest  morale, 
reflecting  the  very  best,  in  many  ways,  of 
American  ideals  and  belief  in  liberty  and 
freedom.  Those  youngsters  who  are  there, 
after  just  a  few  months  of  training,  re- 
flect credit  on  the  Americans  back  home 
and  upon  their  immediate  leadership. 

While  most  of  us  here  at  home  are 
having  the  usual  pleasures  and  enjoying 
a  normal  life,  those  men  are  fighting,  as 
I  say,  in  as  vicious  a  war  as  was  ever 
faced  by  American  soldiers.  Meanwhile, 
their  loved  ones  and  homes  are  suffer- 
ing great  pangs  of  separation  and 
anxiety. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  what 
he  says  about  our  military  men.  I  only 
wish  to  make  the  distinction  that  those 
of  us  who  do  not  approve  of  this  war 
would  simply  like  to  stop  it,  so  that  those 
men  would  not  have  to  be  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks are  not  prompted  by  anything  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said.  I  just 
do  not  want  this  matter  to  proceed  to 
final  issue  without  recognizing  the  gal- 
lantry of  those  men.  And  I  feel  as  though 
I  speak  for  every  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  also  to  mention 
again  the  fine  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee who  is  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  better  form  than  he  has  been  this 
year,  as  he  painstakingly  took  this  bill  to 
pieces — into  the  most  minute  pieces — 


and  then  built  it  all  back.  It  shows  not 
only  his  industry  and  his  great  experi- 
ence, but  his  excellent  judgment  and  very 
fine,  solid  patriotism  as  well. 

He  was  ably  assisted,  as  I  have  stated, 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
there  were  others  who  pitched  in  and 
helped  to  some  extent.  But  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  the  master  architect, 
and  his  heart  has  been  here  with  us  as 
this  bill  moved  toward  passage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  is  the  handiwork  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjssell], 
who  I  believe  has  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  any  person  who  ever  served  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  certainly  share  that 
part  of  his  sentiments  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  then  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Then  I  hope  we  can 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
feel,  right  down  deep  in  our  hearts,  that 
however  we  feel  about  Vietnam,  we  are 
there  now,  and  cannot  take  our  feeling 
out  on  those  boys  by  not  supporting  this 
bill. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  were  absolutely  pertinent. 
They  were  in  complete  repudiation  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  said  that  Congress  had  abrogated  its 
powers.  The  Senator's  statement  was  a 
direct  answer  to  those  charges.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  absolutely 
within  his  rights.  His  statement  was  ab- 
solutely relevant  and  absolutely  perti- 
nent to  the  issue.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  say  what  he  did  and  his 
statement  in  my  opinion  was  completely 
relevant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe completely  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  just  said. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Ohio  raised 
the  issue,  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  one  point  in  the  Record  which,  in 
my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  many 
Senators,  is  even  more  pertinent  than 
the  portions  he  quoted. 

I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  110,  part  14,  page  18409,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we 
wUl  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  PtniRiGHT.  That  Is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  di-scussion  has  been 
had  in  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate. 
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at  this  iwint,  to  have  that  resolution 
printed  In  the  Recoso. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcou  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1145.  88th  Congress,  Public  Law 
88-408,  a  Joint  resolution  to  promote  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia,  so  that  every- 
one who  reads  the  Record  can  interpret 
it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Public  Law   88-408,   88th   Congress.   House 

Joint  RESOLtmoN  1145,  August  10.  1964 
Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  maintenance 

of    interxtatlonal    peace    and    security    In 

southeast  Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  Its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  In  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  peoples  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their 
own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  aU  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  obligations  under  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps,  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  in  defense  of  Its  freedom. 
Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise, 
except  that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
Approved  August  10,  1964. 

the  department  of  detense  appropriation 
act:  a  "blank  chbck"  to  the  president 
TO  coMierr  u.s.  troops  to  fight  ant-^therx 

IN    the    world 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
10738.  appropriating  $70.2  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  is  the  largest 
single  appropriations  bill  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  It  provides  funds  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  an  amount 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  provided 
to  operate  the  programs  of  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  15 
years  ago. 

The  bill  is  clearly  the  means  by  which 
very  large  additional  resources  will  be 
applied  to  escalate  the  conflict  In  South- 


east Asia.  Once  this  huge  amount  of 
funds  is  voted  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Congress  will  have  no  control  or  say  in 
the  way  they  are  used.  In  the  last  few 
days  we  have  heard  a  principal  admin- 
istration spokesman  inform  us  that  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  President  to 
deploy  troops  anywhere  he  sees  fit  and 
to  involve  them  in  combat  is  absolute. 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  testifying  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  said  that  even 
if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  resolution 
directing  the  President  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia,  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  had  previously  de- 
scribed the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
declare  war  as  "outmoded,"  the  thrust  of 
his  testimony  being  that  all  the  power 
and  necessary  authority  to  commit  the 
forces  of  our  country  to  battle  overseas 
resided  in  ihe  ofBce  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  was  kind  enough, 
however,  to  point  out  the  one  means 
available  to  Congress  to  make  its  opposi- 
tion to  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  effective.  Congress  could  refuse  to 
vote  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  it  is  this  means  which  I  intend  to 
avail  myself  of  in  voting  against  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
question  about  the  uses  to  which  the 
funds  requested  for  1968  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  be  put.  A  very  large 
part  of  such  funds  will  be  expended  on 
stepping  up  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
under  conditions  and  at  such  times  as 
the  President  sees  fit. 

The  appropriation  bill,  taken  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Katzenbach's  testimony,  is 
a  "blank  check"  for  the  President  to 
carry  the  war  to  higher  levels  and  to 
other  areas  not  now  involved,  without 
any  restrictions  whatsoever.  The  only  as- 
surance we  have  that  the  funds  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  will  not  be  used  to  carry  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam  by  way  of  a  land  invasion 
or  be  used  to  start  bombing  the  "sanc- 
tuary" of  Communist  China,  is  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  by  the  administra- 
tion that  we  are  engaged  in  a  limited 
war  with  limited  objectives.  But  these 
statements  have  been  made  at  each  stage 
olf  the  escalation,  as  we  increased  our 
troops  to  over  half  a  million,  as  we  sent 
the  Marines  into  the  DMZ,  as  we  initia- 
ted the  bombing  of  areas  previously  con- 
sidered out  of  bounds  for  our  aircraft 
and  as  we  began  to  interdict  North  Viet- 
namese forces  and  supplies  close  to  the 
border  of  China. 

A  steady  flow  of  propaganda  has  come 
out  of  the  Penatgon  on  the  great  preci- 
sion of  our  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  targets  and  the  extreme  care 
being  taken  to  keep  our  aircraft  from 
straying  into  China.  But  yesterday  when 
two  Navy  bombers  were  shot  down  over 
China,  the  White  House  Press  Secretary 
told  the  country  that  it  must  expect  such 
incidents  as  a  routine  matter.  We  are 
told  not  to  concern  ourselves  about  this 
imduly  because  the  President  has  as- 
sured us  that  China  will  not  misread  our 
intentions  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  these  bombings  on  the  border  of  China 


involving  us  in  a  conflict  with  that 
country. 

But  there  is  considerable  doubt  In  this 
country  about  our  course  of  acticwi  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  even  greater  reser- 
vations about  accepting  the  President's 
assurance  at  face  value.  An  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times  concludes  with 
the  following  remarks: 

Despite  the  President's  expressed  confi- 
dence that  Peking  will  not  react  dangerously 
to  Washington's  courting  o£  danger,  Senator 
Mansfield  is  right  in  warning  that  the  United 
States  is  now  "closer  to  the  brink"  of  a  war 
of  miscalculation  vi-ith  China.  And  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  heightened  risk-taking 
will  either  curb  Hanoi's  war  eilort  In  South 
Vietnam  or  diminish  Its  will  to  fight. 

Clear  evidence  of  the  likelihood  of  an 
escalation  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  new  areas  and  operations  in 
Thailand  and  Laos  is  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  his  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
dated  March  18,  1967.  In  this  letter. 
Secretary  McNamara  requests  authority 
to  merge  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Laos  and  Thailand  with  reg- 
ular Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions. He  stated  that — 

The  logistic  requirements  for  the  support 
of  combat  operations  In  Laos  and  Thailand 
require  a  more  flexible  and  timely  response 
than  is  avaUable  under  MAP  (Military  As- 
sistance Program)  procedures.  Therefore,  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
would  be  Improved  by  Integrating  their 
logistic  support  Into  the  common  supply  sys- 
tem which  supports  other  combat  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  integration  of  military  assist- 
ance program  fimds  for  Vietnam  with 
regular  Department  of  Defense  funds  as 
a  prelude  to  the  much  greater  escalation 
of  the  war  in  that  country,  so  can  we  ex- 
pect that  a  similar  commingling  of  funds 
for  Laos  and  Thailand  is  a  prelude  to  the 
escalation  of  conflict  in  these  areas. 

Here  again,  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender]  pointed  out  so 
well  on  August  18,  1967,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  are  witness  to  a  further 
erosion  of  congressional  control  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  removal  of  these  pro- 
grams from  the  military  assistance  ap- 
propriation and  their  inclusion  in  the 
huge  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion effectively  precludes  their  scrutiny 
by  the  responsible  committees  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  probably  useless  at  this 
point  in  time  to  note  that  the  infusion 
of  military  equipment  and  forces  into 
Laos  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1954,  which  our  Gov- 
ernment at  various  times  alleges  it  sup- 
ports. 

Erosion  of  congressional  control  Is 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
ability  of  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  effectively  and  to  review  fully  the 
utilization  of  fimds  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
will  be  seriously  circumscribed  when  such 
funds  are  made  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara incorrectly  indicated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  Comptroller  General's 
audit  authority  will  not  be  changed  by 
the  transfer.  He  failed  to  note  that  a.s 
long  as  funds  were  provided  to  Laos  and 
Thailand  under  the  military  assistance 
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program  the  utilization  of  such  funds 
were  subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  imder  agreements  pro- 
viding for  end-use  inspection,  including 
the  records  of  the  recipient  countries. 

When  such  funds  are  provided  under 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations, 
such  agreements  do  not  apply  and  end- 
use  audits  and  Inspections  carmot  be 
made,  as  I  discovered  in  my  capacity  of 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Aid  Expenditures,  when  I  sought  to 
ascertain  the  utilization  of  funds  pro- 
vided the  Government  of  Korea  for  sup- 
plemental pay  of  Korean  troops  sent  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  administration  views  the  situation 
that  has  developed  in  Laos  and  Thailand 
as  "part  of  the  broader  struggle  against 
Communist  armed  aggression  in  South- 
east Asia"  and  if  this  view  is  maintained 
our  coimtry  must  prepare  itself  to  see 
armed  conflict  extended  to  those  coun- 
tries in  very  much  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  seen  it  grow  in  Vietnam.  As  I 
have  stated  so  often  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  in  total  disagreement  with 
this  conception  of  a  massive,  centrally 
directed  Communist  conspiracy  to  take 
over  Southeast  Asia  by  armed  aggression. 

The  years  I  have  spent  studying  the 
available  documents  and  reports  con- 
vince me  that  we  have  inserted  ourselves 
into  conflicts  between  civU  factions  of 
the  countries  in  that  part  of  the  world 
at  a  tremendous  cost  In  the  lives  of  our 
finest  yoimg  men  and  in  the  drain  of 
resources  so  vital  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy without  being  able  to  effect  the  out- 
come of  the  civU  strife.  In  the  process 
we  have  lost  whatever  claim  we  might 
have  had  to  moral  leadership,  have  weak- 
ened our  position  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  far  greater  strategic  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
have  made  enemies  of  those  coimtrtes 
which  could  have  been  our  allies,  and 
have  strengthened  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  voting  against  the  appropriation 
bill,  I  am  availing  myself  of  the  recourse 
which  the  administration  has  pointed  out 
to  us  is  the  only  one  remaining  for  those 
who  dissent  from  the  disastrous  course 
on  which  we  are  embarked. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussELi,],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


(No.  236  Leg.) 

YEAS— 85 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Harris 

Moss 

Baker 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bayb 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bible 

HiU 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

PeU 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

RlbicoH 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smith 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Spong 

Church 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Stennls 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

WiUiams,  DeL 

Ervln 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

MUler 

Pulbright 

Mondale 
NAYS— 3 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Russell 

Grlffln 

Metcalf 

Smathers 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Sparkman 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  S'ymington,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
ioformatlon  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 


thanks  everyone  for  the  splendid  cooper- 
ation it  received.  Those  Senators  who 
had  amendments  to  present  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  were  most  cooperative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  immensely  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis]  for  the  singularly  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  he  directed  this 
year's  defense  appropriation  bill  to  over- 
whelming Senate  approval.  He  stepped 
in  for  the  chairman  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell].  He 
displayed  a  profound  knowledge  and 
broad  understanding  of  our  national 
security  program,  its  problems  and  its 
needs.  And  his  advocacy  was  most  arti- 
culate and  persuasive.  The  leadership  is 
particularly  indebted  to  Senator  Stennis 
for  his  agreement  to  handle  the  measure 
on  relatively  short  notice.  It  is  a  vast 
and  complex  bill.  Its  wide  acceptance  by 
the  Senate  is  the  best  testament  to  his 
highly  able  and  capable  performance. 

Of  course,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Senator  Russell,  regrettably 
was  not  able  to  steer  the  measure  to  its 
final  disposition.  The  Senate,  however, 
is  deeply  in  his  debt  for  initiating  the 
study  of  this  proposal  as  long  ago  as  last 
fall  and  for  working  tirelessly  and  with 
great  devotion  ever  since  to  see  that  the 
best  possible  measure  was  brought  to 
the  Chamber  for  the  Senate's  disposi- 
tion. Senator  Russell  has  consistently 
displayed  his  abiding  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  has 
sought  vigorously  to  assure  their  ful- 
fillment. 

Noteworthy  during  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  both  in  committee  and 
here  in  the  Chamber  were  the  strong  and 
devoted  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
North  E>akota  (Mr.  Young],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  too  exhibited  a  vast  and  learned 
understanding  of  our  defense  needs  and 
strongly  supported  this  funding  measure 
that  is  designed  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

Joining  Senator  Young  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  was  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  whose  appreciation 
of  our  military  structure  has  been  proven 
time  and  time  again.  Her  important  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure was  most  welcome  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful.  The  Senate  is  grateful  also  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  whose  views  are  always 
expressed  articulately  and  with  deep 
sincerity.  While  he  voiced  his  own  strong 
position  on  this  measure,  his  cooperation 
was  exemplary  in  assuring  its  efficient 
disposition. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  is  similarly  to  be  commended  for 
joining  to  assure  final  action  today.  And 
other  Senators  also  should  be  singled 
out  for  their  thoughtful  and  helpful  con- 
tributions. I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  whose 
articulate  advocacy  is  always  welcome. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  also  played  vital 
roles  in  assuring  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  with  overwhelming  approval. 
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Finally,  I  wish  to  express  again  the 
thanks  of  this  entire  body  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russeu.]  who  was 
unavoidably  absent.  His  impact  in  this 
Chamber  is  truly  significant  and  greatly 
appreciated — his  absence  is  always 
sorely  felt;  his  efforts,  however,  on  this 
measure  were  so  ably  preserved  and 
brought  to  final  fruition  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Biennis ].  And 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  goes  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  leadership  for  cooperating 
to  assure  final  action  today  with  full  con- 
sideration for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Out  of  consideration  for 
the  Senate,  I  did  not  make  any  comments 
following  the  statement  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]. 

I  understood  when  the  Senator  started 
that  he  was  going  purportedly  to  make 
some  answer  to  me.  However,  I  failed  to 
hear  anything  that  contained  any  an- 
swer to  the  position  taken  consistently 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  since 
1964. 

The  quotations  he  read  from  the  debate 
on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  were  not 
quotations  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  I  took  the  same  position  in  August 
1964  that  I  took  today:  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  completely  out- 
side its  constitutional  power  and  prerog- 
atives when  it  passed  any  such  resolu- 
tion as  It  passed  in  August  1964  when  It 
claimed  that  resolution  was  within  Its 
constitutional  power. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  in  my 
Judgment  that  action  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  stand  on  every  word  that  I  said  then 
and  that  I  have  said  since  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution,  including  every  word  I 
said  on  the  subject  matter  today. 

I  heard  no  comment  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  about  this,  but  the  burden  of 
my  argument  and  the  constitutional  au- 
thority I  cited  today  from  the  very  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Itself— Madison 
and  Jefferson,  and  I  could  cite  others — 
point  out  that  the  constitutional  fathers 
vested  in  Congress  the  check  of  the  purse 
strings. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  was  that 
my  reason  for  voting  against  the  bill  was 
that  we  were  not  exercising  what  I  think 
we  ought  to  exercise  by  way  of  the  check 
of  the  purse  strings. 

That  is  my  argument,  and  I  heard 
nothing  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  that  had  amy  relevancy  what- 
soever to  my  argument. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rest  my  csise 
on  the  record  I  have  made. 


signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

HH.  1283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  scientific  Instruments  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Tufts  University, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts EWvlsion  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety; and 

H.R.  6056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
_  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  re- 
"  latlng  to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions for  children  of  parents  who  are  divorced 
or  separated. 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
noimced  that  on  today.  August  22.  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affl.xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2531.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  unclaimed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  Fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  Intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs: 

H  R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  S.  Shirley; 

H.R.  5957.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  Moreil; 

H.R.  6452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  Coplin:  and 

H.R.  7362.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  proper- 
ties within  the  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park,  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

REPORT  ON  CLAIMS  PAID  UNDER 
THE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES"  CLAIMS 
ACT  OP  1964 

The  PRESIDENT  Pro  Tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  claims  paid 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc..   were  laid  before   the 

Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 

indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint    resolution   of   the   Legislature  of 

the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce: 

"AssBMBLT  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  34 — Rela- 
tive TO   A   PUkNT  FOR  THE   PRODUCTION   OF  A 

Fish  Protein  Concentr.*te 

"Whereas,  Two- thirds  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  world  Is  underfed,  being  par- 
ticularly deficient  In  necessary  protein,  and 
the  world  will  be  hungrier  in  the  future  un. 
less  some  Inexpensive  source  of  protein  can 
be   found   for  human  consumption;    and 

"Whereas,  Projects  designed  to  develop 
the  best  and  most  economical  processes  and 
methods  to  reduce  fish  which  are  In  abun- 
dant supply,  but  not  now  widely  sought  after 
for  human  consumption,  to  a  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  stable  fish  protein  concen- 


trate must  be  undertaken  If  the  world  food 
crisis  IS  to  be  met;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  Public  Law 
89-701,  to  construct  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  plant  for  the  production  of 
a  fish  protein  concentrate  and  to  acquire  by 
lease  one  additional  plant  for  such  purpose, 
and  has  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
various  sums  for  such  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  plants  are  required  to  be 
located  In  such  geographical  areas  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  will 
demonstrate  optimum  feasibility  from  the 
standpoint  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
economic  potential;  and 

"Whereas.  The  California  fishing  Industry 
Is  a  vital  economic  activity  for  both  the  na- 
tion and  the  state  as  well  as  an  Important 
factor  In  the  Utilization  of  America's  fish 
resources  to  meet  the  Increasing  food  needs 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world;   and 

"Whereas,  Crescent  City  In  Del  Norte 
County,  and  other  locations  on  the  north 
coast  of  California,  offer  an  ideal  location 
possessing  optimum  potential  for  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  a  fish  processing  plant  and 
such  a  plant  could  provide  a  means  for  uti- 
lization of  the  flsh  resources  now  unused  off 
the  north  coast  of  California;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  tiy  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cailfornla  re- 
spectfuUy  memorializes  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  select  Crescent  City, 
or  some  other  location  on  the  north  coast  of 
California,  as  the  location  for  an  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  plant  for  the 
production  of  a  fish  protein  concentrate  as 
authorized  under  federal  law  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  Cailfornla  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 — Rela- 
tive TO  Governmental  Tax  Shaking 
"Whereas,  In  the  division  of  governmental 
functions  among  local,  state  and  federal  bod- 
ies In  the  United  States  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers at  various  levels  is  Inseparably  related  to 
the  distribution  of  taxing  authority;  and 

"Whereas.  The  larger  the  percentage  of 
total  tax  revenue  collected  at  any  one  level 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  that  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas.  Today  the  federal  government's 
share  of  total  taxes  far  exceeds  the  total  com- 
bined share  for  state  and  local  governments; 
and 

"Whereas.  If  present  tax  trends  continue, 
local  governments  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
public  demands  for  more  and  better  schools, 
highways,  health  facilities,  police  protection 
and  other  similar  services  withou*  severe 
strains  upon  their  respective  economies;  and 
"Whereas.  The  latest  federal  budget  lists 
approximately  85  local  grant-in-aid  activities 
and.  {ks  a  consequence,  these  programs  are 
beginning  to  exceed  the  level  of  manageabil- 
ity; and 

"Whereas.  The  dollar  value  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs  has  increased  from  $3.1  billion 
a  decade  ago  to  more  than  $15  billion  this 
year  and  the  continued  growth  of  such  pro- 
grams makes  state  and  local  governments 
even  more  dependent  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and 
"Whereas.  Such  programs  often  force  the 
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states  to  spend  tax  money  excessively  in  cer- 
tain areas  In  order  to  match  the  allocation 
of  federal  funds;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  vital  and  essential  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  self-gorenunent; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaliXornla  en- 
dorses the  basic  principle  of  tax  sharing  in 
order  to  make  additional  revenues  available 
to  the  state;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  enact  a  workable  and  re- 
alistic tax-sharing  program,  with  consider- 
ation given  to  the  following  alternatives:  tax 
rebates,  unrestricted  block  grants,  federal  tax 
credits  against  state  and  local  taxes  or  a 
transfer  of  tax  sources  from  the  federal  to 
the  state  and  local  level;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  letter  from  Gates  E.  Underwood,  of 
Perry  Point,  lid.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grtevaDcee;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennfylvania,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  cm  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 
PnnrsTLVANiA    House    ResoLtrnoN    No.    70 

Since  the  tmforttmate  and  untimely  death 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  considerable 
Impetus  has  occurred  for  the  passage  of  the 
Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regulation  and  registra- 
tion of  mall  order  firearms  sales;  and 

Wliereas.  the  Dodd  Bill,  tl  enacted,  will 
require  citizens  desiring  to  purchase  a  fire- 
arm by  mall  to  submit  sworn  statements  on 
forms  obtained  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  whereby  said  purchase  will 
subject  such  citizens  to  police  Investigation 
and  harassment  and  lead  to  registration  of 
said  firearms;  and 

Whereas.  Such  requirements  will  cause  an 
Inconvenience,  and  an  undue  burden  on,  law 
abiding  people  of  this  Country,  particularly 
In  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation  will  give 
every  local  police  or  sheriff  In  the  United 
States  a  virtual  veto  on  purchasing  of  fire- 
arms by  mall  and  possibly  open  the  door  for 
the  Treasury  Depsotment  to  regulate  who 
may  buy  firearms;  and 

Whereas,  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  article  1, 
section  21  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
znonwealtb  of  Pennsylvania  guarantee  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  axui 
the  Dodd  BUI,  U  enacted.  wUl  be  in  direct 
violation  of  such  guaranteed  rights;  and 

Whereas,  Responsible  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  others  have  no  objection 
to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  firearms  by  increasing  penalties  for 
crimes  committed  with  firearms;  and 

Whereas,  The  Dodd  Bill,  If  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  custcnn  rifles  for  mail  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  Any  restrictive  legislation  sbonld 


be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  concealable  firearms  in  Interstate 
eommerce  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  tt»e  state  of  destination;  and 

Whereas,  Since  practically  all  states  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
transport  firearms  across  state  lines,  no  Fed- 
eral law  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall  order  sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hruska  bills  (S.  1853  and 
S.  1854)  would  close  troublesome  loopholes 
In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  properly  estab- 
lish restrictions  on  Interstate  traffic  of  hand- 
guns and  stop  the  sale  of  military  surplus 
destructive  devices;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  Bill  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  carefully  examine  and  oppose 
any  other  Federal  legislation  relating  to  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  firearms  which 
restricts  the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens 
and  usurps  the  {loUce  power  of  the  states 
to  control  firearms  but  support  those  bills 
that  would  help  correct  weaknesses  In  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  stop  the  sale  of 
military  surplus  destructive  devices;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressional delegation. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments. 

S.  282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  OolvUle  In- 
dians located  In  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individ\ial  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  537). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

WUllam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  F>und; 

Edward  M.  Korry.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
toChUe; 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconsti-uction 
and  Development;  and 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babtoldge.  Jr..  of  Con- 
necticut, Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Scalaplno.  of 
California,  to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Culturaa  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Frederick  Herbert  Wagman,  of  Michigan, 
soul  Robert  Higgins  Ebert,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  memhers  of  t^e  Board  of  Regents.  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health 
Service;  and 

Howard  William  Habermeyer.  of  HUnols, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  RailroAd  Retirement 
Bo«<d. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MURPHY : 

S.  2323.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
a  vessel  to  the  Loe  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  nontransportatlon  use  In  the 
training  of  merchant  marine  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  2324.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  prohibit- 
ing fi.shing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  penalties 
provided  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE : 

S.  2325.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  coverage, 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  of 
certain  State  and  municipal  employees  in 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY : 

S.  2326.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nlklaus 
Morgenthaler,  his  wife.  Nelly  Morgenthaler, 
and  their  three  children,  Caroline  Morgen- 
thaler, Michael  Morgenthaler.  and  David 
Morgenthaler;  and 

S.  2327.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  ZumruU 
Sallhbegovlc  de  Kulenovlc;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broc^le,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York) : 

S.  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  authority  for  loan 
guaranties  under  sruch  part;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Dodo,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  2329.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  cf 
Transportation  to  assist  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  railroad  in  preserving  and  Im- 
proving essential  passenger  train  services  and 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  RAILROADS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senators  Brooke. 
DoDD.  jAvrrs,  and  Kennedy  of  Nev  York, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills — one 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  loan  guar- 
antees to  railroads  under  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the  other  to 
assist  passenger  railroads  through  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  help  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  intended  to 
provide  Immediate  help  for  the  ailing 
passenger  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Both  would  provide  assistance  to  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  the  only  rail  system  con- 
necting Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York — a  rail- 
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road  threatened  with  a  total  and  final 
shutdown  In  the  near  future.  If  help  is 
not  provided. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  nature  of 
the  New  Haven's  service,  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  railroad  through  tax  forgive- 
ness programs  and  direct  assistance.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Connecticut 
has  been  in  the  lead  In  this  effort — con- 
tributing more  than  $7  million  a  year 
to  the  New  Haven  in  the  form  of  tax  re- 
lief and  bridge  and  crossing  maintenance 
subsidies. 

All  of  the  States  have  contributed. 
We  are  fond  of  saying  in  the  Congress 
that  the  States  must  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven, 
those  responsibilities  have  been  met. 

Pending  in  the  courts  Is  what  most 
of  us  believe  is  the  solution  to  the  New 
Haven's  constant  financial  problem — 
the  New  York  Central-Pennsylvania 
Railroad  merger.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
merger  agreement  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  New 
Haven's  passenger  and  freight  service 
must  be  included.  That  approval  by  the 
ICC  has  been  appealed  to  the  courts, 
and,  after  remand  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  now  pending  before  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  in  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York. 

On  August  3. 1967,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ordered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  Central,  and  the  New 
Haven  Railroads  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mission by  September  3  a  lease  by  which 
the  merged  railroad  will  operate  the 
New  Haven  imimediately  on  consumma- 
tion of  the  merger. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  Sep- 
tember 3  date.  That  date  is  not  the  date 
on  which  the  Penn-Central  will  take  over 
the  New  Haven.  That  date  Is  only  the 
return  date  for  the  plan.  Takeover  must 
await  final  consummation  of  the  merg- 
er— which  may  well  not  come  imtil  next 
year  and  after  approval  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

What  shall  we  do  in  the  meantime? 
That  is  the  crucial  question. 

We  have  had  warnings  by  the  trust- 
ees of  the  New  Haven,  by  Judge  Ander- 
son of  the  Federal  district  court  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  by  the  oflacials  of  the 
States  served  by  the  railroad  that  the 
end  of  the  New  Haven's  cash  resources 
is  only  a  few  months  away. 

Whether  it  is  30  days  or  60  days,  the 
problem  is  very  clear:  How  will  the  New 
Haven  continue  to  operate? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  railroad's 
service  is  vital  and  in  the  public  Interest. 
Despite  the  reduction  in  service,  the  New 
Haven  last  year  operated  1,566  miles  of 
trackage — hauled  nearly  20  million  tons 
of  freight  and  carried  almost  24  million 
passengers — employed  more  than  9,000 
persons  and  contributed  a  payroll  of  $73 
million  to  the  New  England  economy. 
This  is  a  vital  resource  for  Connecticut, 
New  England,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

President  Johnson  recognized  the  New 
Haven  crisis  and  the  need  for  a  solution 
at  his  meeting  with  New  England  Gov- 
ernors in  Coimectlcut  last  May. 

Equally  Important,  he  recognized  the 
vital  role  that  must  be  played  by  the 


Federal  Government  in  solving  the  New 
Haven's  problems.  Immediately  after  the 
nieeting,  the  President  asked  Secretary 
Alan  Boyd  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  coordinate  Federal  efforts 
that  might  be  of  help  to  the  New  Haven. 

That  coordinating  effort  has  now  been 
underway  for  almost  3  months.  It  has 
produced  a  number  of  meetings,  several 
ideas,  many  papers — and  no  action. 

During  the  deliberations,  the  fortunes 
of  the  New  Haven  have  continued  to  de- 
cline. Last  Tliursday,  Secretary  Boyd 
admitted  in  a  statement  that  one  result 
had  been  achieved. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion — 

The  Secretary  said — 
that  existing  Federal  programs  and  activities 
will  be  of  little  assistance  In  solving  the  Im- 
mediate problems  of  the  New  Haven.  We 
have,  under  consideration,  a  large  niimber  of 
other  alternative  programs  that  could  be  of 
help  In  sustaining  essential  service.  These 
range  from  doing  nothing  more  than  relying 
on  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central 
merger  to  seeking  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide emergency  funds. 

I  have  had  meetings  with  the  White 
House  staff,  and  oEQcials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Transportation. 

Secretary  Boyd  states  that  existing 
programs  will  be  of  little  assistance.  I 
respect  his  opinion,  but  I  commend  to 
the  Secretary's  attention  two  programs 
which  can  provide  immediate  Federal 
help. 

First:  The  high-speed  groimd  trans- 
portation project,  scheduled  to  begin 
early  next  year  with  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  turbotrains  from  Boston  to  New 
York.  There  is  no  reason  why  Federal 
money  planned  to  be  used  for  the  proj- 
ect cannot  be  funneled  into  the  railroad 
now.  I  estimate  that  at  least  $200,000  a 
month  and  perhaps  more  could  be  made 
available  In  this  way. 

Second:  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  considering  a 
$53  million  application  to  help  the  New 
Haven  acquire  new  equipment.  The 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  are 
prepared  to  participate  and  contribute 
their  shares.  The  application  must  be 
expedited  and  at  least  a  part  of  It  should 
be  approved. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  two  bUls, 
which  are  additional  specific  proposals 
to  help  ailing  passenger  railroads. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  to  certain  rail  car- 
riers to  finance  or  refinance  additions 
and  betterments  or  other  capital  ex- 
penditures made  after  Janiiary  1,  1957, 
or  to  finance  or  refinance  expenditures 
made  for  maintenance  of  property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  letter  explaining  the  mechanics  of 
the  program  and  describing  the  use  of 
the  loans  made  under  the  previous  pro- 
gram— which  expired  in  1963 — be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

The  second  bill  would  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  authority 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  passen- 
ger railroads  to  aid  them  In  preserving 
and  improving  essential  passenger  serv- 
ice* and  facilities.  Such  assistance  would 


not  be  provided  unless  the  application 
by  the  railroad  was  supported  by  a  plan 
of  action — including  assistance  by  State 
and  local  governments — to  support  the 
railroad's  essential  service. 

Under  a  formula  provided  in  the  bill, 
funds  would  be  made  available  for  the 
continued  operation  of  passenger  serv- 
ice. Such  Federal  assistance  would  not 
exceed  whatever  financial  aid  is  avail- 
able from  the  States — Including  tax  for- 
giveness. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  the 
New  Haven  Railroad — so  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States — to  be  lost  to  inaction.  I 
hope  that  these  legislative  proposals  will 
be  given  immediate  and  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Kknnedt  of  New  York) : 

S.  2328.  A  bin  to  amend  part  V  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  order  to  extend  the 
termination  date  of  authority  for  loan  guar- 
anties under  such  part : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  1b 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1963"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1971". 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbookx,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs) : 

S.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
(^mmerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  assist  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  railroad  In  preserving  and  Im- 
proving essential  passenger  train  services  and 
facilities: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  Am,erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad  Passenger 
Train  Assistance  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  part  V  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART    VI 

"Purpose 
"Sec.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  common  carriers  of 
passengers  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  to 
aid  them  In  preserving  and  improving  essen- 
tial passenger  train  services  and  facilities, 
and  to  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  public  Instrumentalities  to 
extend  tax  relief  and  other  assistance  toward 
the  same  end,  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  labor,  and  to  foster  the  preservation  and 
development  of  a  national  transportation 
system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense. 

"Definitions 
"Sec.  602.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 
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"(b)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commislson. 

"(c)  The  term  'expense'  means  expendi- 
tures for  labor,  materials,  services  sind  other 
costs  liu:urred  In  maintalmng,  repairing,  or 
renewing  road  property  used  In  transporta- 
tion service  which  are  chargeable  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structure  oper- 
ating expense  accounts  In  accordance  with 
the  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  railroad 
companies  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  term  'expenses'.  In  referring  to 
expenses  directly  assignable  as  solely  related 
to  railroad  passenger  service  or  to  that  por- 
tion of  common  expenses  assignable  to  rail- 
road passenger  service,  means  expenses  as- 
signable In  accordance  with  rules  governing 
the  separation  of  operating  expenses,  rallv.-ay 
taxes,  equipment,  rents,  and  Joint  facility 
rents,  between  freight  service  and  passenger 
service  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"Application  for  aid;  conditions  precedent  to 
granting 

"Sec.  603.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purjjose 
declared  In  section  601,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  for 
financial  aid  In  the  operation  of  a  passenger 
train  or  trains  required  by  the  present  or 
future  public  convenience  and  necessity.  No 
such  application  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  (1)  It  contains  a  viable  plan 
outlining  action  to  be  taken  by  such  railroad, 
Including  any  assistance  to  be  supplied  by 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  to  carry 
out  and  Improve  such  operation  without  con- 
tinued assistance  pursuant  to  this  part;  (2) 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Commission,  determines  that  the  continu- 
ance of  such  operation  Is  required  by  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity;  and  (3)  liie  Secretary  determines 
that  the  granting  of  the  aid  applied  for  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purpose 
of  tbls  part.  Applications  shall  be  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  A  statement  of  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  a  matter  of 
putiUc  record  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  each  application  considered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part. 

" Deter m.ination  of  amount  of  aid 

"Bvc.  804.  (a)  The  amount  of  financial  aid 
extended  under  the  proi-lsions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
final  accounting  respecting  passenger  train 
operatitxis  conducted  during  the  calendeir 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  appUca- 
tlon  Is  filed  and  shall  be  payable  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  such 
calendar  year. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  of  financial 
aid  available  to  any  applicant  shall  be: 

"(1)  Expenses  Incurred  by  the  applicant  In 
the  preceding  calendar  year  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  which  are  di- 
rectly assignable  as  solely  related  to  railroad 
passenger  service;  plus 

"(2)  Any  expenses  Incurred  in  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
applicant's  way  and  structures  by  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision, 
or  any  public  Instrumentality  thereof,  which, 
If  Incurred  by  the  applicant,  would  be  an  ex- 
pense directly  assignable  as  solely  related  to 
railroad  passenger  service;  plus 

"(3)  That  portion  of  common  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  applicant  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  which  Is  assignable  to  railroad  pas- 
senger services:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
amount  of  any  grant  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  assistance  includ- 
ing tax  relief,  but  excluding  any  assistance 
available  under  paragraph  (2)  above,  made 
available  to  the  applicant  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  by  any  State,  municipality,  or 
other  political  subdivision,  or  any  public  In- 


strumentality thereof,  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  Is  reasonably  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  aid  to 
be  extended  to  an  applicant  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final. 

"Acquisition  and  modernization  of 
equipment 
"Sec.  605.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
declared  In  section  601,  the  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  and  directed  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act 
for  financial  aid  In  the  acquisition  and  mod- 
ernization of  passenger  cars.  Including  mul- 
tiple-unit commuter  cars,  required  by  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity.  The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  same 
conditions  precedent  to  granting  aid  under 
tills  section  as  are  set  forth  in  section  603. 

"Discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  pas- 
senger operatcons  or  services 
"Sec.  606.  In  the  determination  of  any  pro- 
posed discontinuance  or  change  in  passenger 
operations  or  services  under  the  provisions 
of  section  13a  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  give  appropriate  weight  to  any  repre- 
sentations relative  to  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  carrier  Involved  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  part  and  to  the 
amount  of  tax  relief  or  other  assistance  ex- 
tended to  the  carrier  involved  by  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision, 
or  any  public  instrumentality  thereof  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  Is  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  purpose  of  this  pairt. 

"Assistance  of  departments  or  other  agencies 
"Sec.  607.  (a)  To  permit  him  to  make  use 
of  such  expert  advice  and  services  as  he  may 
require  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  use  available  services 
and  facilities  of  departments  and  other  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  their  consent  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

"(b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentailtles  of  the  Oovemment  shall  exercise 
their  powers,  duties,  and  functions  In  such 
manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part. 

"Administrative  expenses 

"Sec.  608.  Administrative  expenses  under 
this  part  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations 
made  to  the  Secretary  for  administrative 
expenses. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  609.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  #100,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Is  as  follows; 

IKTESSTATE    COUMEICZ    COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  RiBicoFr, 
OS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  RtBroorr:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  concerning  certain  Information 
dealing  with  part  V  loan  program,  namely: 
(1)  A  brief  summary  of  the  mechanics  of 
how  carriers  went  about  getting  a  part  V 
guaranty,  the  standards  used  by  the  Com- 
mission, etc.,  and  (2)  a  brief  description  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  what  was  done  with 
them,  purpose  or  use  made  of  the  proceeds 
by  the  New  Haven,  B&M,  Reading,  M-K-T, 
and  CNJ. 

Under  part  V  the  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  loans  to  certain  rail- 
roads for  the  financing  or  refinancing  ( 1 )  of 
additions  and  betterments  or  other  capital 
expenditures  made  after  January  1,  1957,  or 
to  reimburse  such  railroads  for  expenditures. 


made  from  Its  own  funds  for  such  additions 
and  betterments  or  other  capital  expendi- 
tures, or  (2)  of  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  property.  Section  504(a)  of  part 
V  provided  that  no  guaranty  should  be  made 
thereunder : 

"(1)  tinless  the  Commission  finds  that 
without  such  guaranty,  in  the  amount  there- 
of, the  carrier  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
necessary  funds,  on  reasonable  terms,  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  sought; 

( 2 )  if  in  the  judgement  of  the  Commission 
the  loan  Involved  is  at  a  rate  of  Interest 
which  is  unreasonably  high; 

(3)  If  the  terms  of  such  loan  permit  full 
repayment  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  thereof;  or 

(4)  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
carrier,  together  with  the  character  and  value 
of  the  security  pledged,  If  any,  furnish  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability 
to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  there- 
for the  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States." 

In  brief,  the  railroads  seeking  guaranteed 
loans  filed  an  application  under  part  V  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  obtain  the 
Government  guaranty  as  well  as  authority 
under  section  20a  of  the  Act  to  issue  securi- 
ties relating  to  such  loans.  This  office  required 
the  application  to  show  the  pttrpose  of  the 
loan,  statutory  and  financial  Justification 
therefor,  the  Interest  rate  thereon,  railroad's 
financial  statements,  such  as  balance  sheets 
and  Income  statements  for  past  years  and 
projections  for  future  years  and,  if  certain 
instances,  where  construction  was  contem- 
plated, engineering  plans.  If  the  railroad 
sought  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing its  treasury  for  funds  already  expended 
after  January  1,  1957  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments or  other  capital  expenditures  this 
office  requested  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  to 
verify  that  such  expenditures  had,  in  fact, 
been  made.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  were 
to  be  used  for  new  Improvements  to  rail- 
road property  other  than  equipment,  this 
office  arranged  for  an  engineer  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff  to  make  a  survey  of  such 
plans,  including  a  personal  Inspection  of 
such  property  to  determine  the  plan's  feasi- 
bility. After  ascertaining  that  the  railroad 
was  seeking  a  loan  for  a  purpose  consistent 
with  the  Act,  the  railroad's  financial  state- 
ments and  projections  and  all  contemplated 
developments  were  carefully  analyzed  both 
In  themselves  and  through  discussions  with 
the  appropriate  staffs  of  the  railroad.  In  the 
case  of  certain  commuter  railroads,  such  as 
the  New  Haven,  B&M  and  CNJ,  consideration 
was  also  given  to  assurances  from  certain 
state  and  local  authorities  that  assistance 
of  one  sort  or  another  would  be  made  avail- 
able by  such  authorities  to  the  sold  rail- 
road. Bajsed  on  the  review  of  the  above  fac- 
tors, a  Judgment  had  to  be  made  whether  a 
loan  requested  was  one  which  the  carrier  was 
unable  to  obtain  on  reasonable  terms  without 
a  guaranty,  that  the  interest  rate  proposed 
was  not  unreasonably  high,  and  that  the 
full  loan  could  be  repaid  within  15  years. 
Another  factor  that  had  to  be  considered  was 
whether  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the 
applicant  together  with  the  character  and 
value  of  the  security  pledged  furnished  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  railroad's  ability 
to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  there- 
for and  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States. 

In  certain  Instances  where  the  Commission 
thought  It  was  necessary.  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  designated  In  the  Act, 
restrictions  were  Inxposed  on  the  use  that 
the  railroad  could  make  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  loan.  In  other  instances,  additional 
collateral  was  required  to  be  pledged  or  the 
amount  of  the  loan  was  reduced  or  denied. 
In  view  of  your  request  for  brevity,  a  full 
discussion  of  such  action  Is  omitted. 
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Following  the  guarantee  of  a  loan,  legal 
documentB  giving  effect  to  the  loan  were  re- 
viewed to  assure  that  they  would  give  effect 
to  the  terms  and  condltlona  prescribed  by  the 
Commission's  order  and  that  the  documents 
were  executed  In  the  form  approved  by  the 
Commission.  Controls  were  established  to 
assure  that  the  funds  were  expended  for  the 
purpose  authorized. 

Part  V  also  empowered  the  Commission 
to  confent  to  the  modification  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  loans  where  the  Commis- 
sion determined  It  to  be  equitable  to  do  so. 


In  reviewing  petitions  for  modification,  It 
was  felt  that  a  higher  test  had  to  be  ap- 
plied since  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  the 
Act  had  expired  and  modifications  were  ap- 
proved only  In  Instances  where  It  was  felt 
such  modifications  were  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  carrier.  The 
following  table  shows  the  original  amount 
of  loans  guaranteed  to  the  New  Haven,  B&M, 
Reading,  M-K-T,  and  CNJ,  the  outstanding 
balance  of  said  loans  as  of  June  30,  1967,  the 
statutory  purpose  of  the  resp)ectlve  loans, 
and  the  use  made  of  the  proceeds  therefrom. 


NEW  HAVEN 


Finance 
docket  No. 


Original  loan 


lufe  3C.  1967 
balance 


Statutory  '  purpose 


Use  of  proccrds 


20372  $8,159,400  f4, 351,6S0  A.  4  B Acqui-.iton  ot  diesencK'>r.otiv"><; 

20397  500,000     A.  &B  ..    .  /I'lquisitiDn  of  trnmtenanc"  p!  w^v  enyipnienl 

20398  1,500,000  802.179  A.  *  B ..  Corttructloi  ot  shop 

212S9  13,000,000  12,372,100  R_ Working  cipitai. 


NEW  HAVEN  TRUSTEES 


2168S 
21808 

$5, 000, 000 
7,500,000 

$5,000,000 
7,500,000 

20429 
21365 
21615 

$3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000.000 
1.000.000 
1.000.000 

$1,400,000 
2. 700. 000 

22231 
22639 

700,000 

22S4S 

S30.000.000 

$30,000,000 

Working  c^pit;>l 
Do. 


BOSTON  i  MAINE 


R    Working  cipi! 

R Do. 

R - Oo. 

R Oo. 

R Oo. 


READING 


2I4M        16. 000,  000 


21552 
22S77 


6.000,000 
12,000.000 


$11  000  000  A.  SB..    $11,000,000  acquisition  of  equipment. 

$19,000,000  R $5,000,000  for  working  capital  and  $14,000,000  for  wide  range 

of  capital  improvements. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS 

14,080.000    R ..    To  purcfiase  Missouri-Kansas-Te«as'   outstanding  prior  lien 

mortgage  l)onds  series  A  and  B  maturing  Jan.  1,  1962. 
5  280  000    R  .  .To  purcliase  MissournKansas- Texas'  outstanding  bonds. 

12.000,000    R $2,000,000  to  redeem  bonds,  $5,250,000  working  capital,  and 

$4,750,000    for    property    maintenance   or   additions   and 
betterments. 


CENTRAL  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


21555        15, 000, 000 


22640 


5.000,000 


12  375,000    $10,000,000  R.   ...     $10,000  000  working  capital;  and 

$5,000,000  A.  &  B. . .     $5.000. KG  equipment. 
4,620  OfO    R    Working  capital. 


1  A.  ft  B.— For  additkins  and  betteifiients  or  other  capital  expenditures  after  Jan.  1.  1957.  R    For  reimbursement  of  railroad  for 
expenditures  made  from  its  own  funds  for  such  additions  or  betterments  subsequent  to  Jan.  1.  1957. 


In  all,  the  Commission  has  guaranteed 
loans  In  36  separate  dockets  to  14  railroads 
for  the  total  amount  of  $243,972,360,  which 
Includes  17  loans  in  total  principal  amount 
of  tl28.659.400  to  the  New  Haven,  and  Its 
trustees,  the  B&M.  the  Reading,  M-K-T, 
and  CNJ.  All  the  loans  to  the  latter  five 
railroads  are  fully  secured  based  on  the 
Commission's  appraisal  of  collateral  except 
for  the  loan  in  Finance  Docltet  No.  21299  to 
the  New  Haven.  The  latter  loan  to  the  New 
Haven  was  Initially  denied  by  the  Com- 
mission In  Its  interim  report  dated  October 
24,  1960.  but  on  reconsideration  was  approved 
for  several  reasons.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  and  the  County  Execu- 
tive of  Westchester  County  agreed  at  a  meet- 
ing that  the  continued  operation  of  the  New 
Haven  was  essential  to  the  said  States  and 
localities  and  agreed  upon  a  program  of 
financial  relief  to  the  New  Haven.  Thereafter. 
on  October  31.  1960,  the  Commission  met 
with  representatives  of  said  States  and  lo- 
calities, and  also  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  received  assurances  of  relief  to  the  New 
Haven.  Based  on  such  assurances  and  in  view 
of  the  emergency  situation  which  confronted 


the  New  Haven,  the  Commission  approved 
the  largely  unsecured  loan,  since  the  need 
of  the  New  Haven  was  so  urgent  that  time 
did  not  permit  the  calling  of  a  special  stock- 
holders" meeting  so  as  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary consent  of  the  preferred  stockholders  to 
the  pledge  of  collateral.  However,  the  New 
Haven  covenanted  to  apply  to  the  prepay- 
ment thereof  funds  received  from  certain 
sources  which  were  anticipated. 

In  1961.  the  New  Haven  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy  and  the  United  States  honored 
its  guaranty  in  Finance  Docket  Nos.  20398 
and  21299.  The  trustees  of  the  New  Haven 
assumed  obligation  with  respect  to  the  loans 
in  Finance  Docket  Nos.  20372  and  20397.  The 
loan  In  Finance  Docket  No.  20397  has  since 
been  fully  repaid.  Under  part  V  of  the  Act 
the  Department  of  Justice  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recovering  from  the  estate  of 
the  New  Haven  the  amount  of  the  loans  and 
interest  in  Finance  Docket  Nos.  20398  and 
21299.  A  settlement  had  been  reached  with 
respect  to  Finance  Docket  No.  20398  wherein 
the  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  agreed  to  a 
plan  providing  for  full  payment  of  principal 
on  said  loan  with  the  United  States  waiving 
interest  thereon.  The  loan  in  Finance  Docket 


No.  20398  has  now  been  paid  down  to  $802,- 
179  Some  small  recoveries  have  been  made 
on  the  loan  In  Finance  Docket  No.  21299 
which  had  reduced  the  balance  on  that  loan 
to  $12,372,100,  but  further  recovery.  If  any, 
on  that  loan  Is  expected  to  be  very  small. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has 
gone  Into  bankruptcy  in  March  1967.  The 
United  States  has  honored  Its  guaranty  on 
the  loans  In  Finance  Docket  Nos.  21555  and 
22640.  Recovery  upon  the  latter  loans  is  now 
being  handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed,  no 
settlements  have  yet  been  reported. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  T.  Corcoran, 
Congressional  Liaison  Officer. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  our  gen- 
eration may  be  a  witness  to  the  death  of 
the  American  railroad  system,  one  of  the 
foremost  factors  in  the  growth  of  the 
United  States.  Once,  not  too  long  ago, 
flourishing  railroad  companies  provided 
fast  and  efiQcient  service  for  both  passen- 
gers and  freight,  and  furnished  a  net- 
work which  served  to  bind  together  every 
section  of  the  Nation.  Now,  the  railroads 
are  In  a  serious  decline,  and  some  seek 
to  convince  us  that  no  further  resources 
should  be  invested  In  an  effort  which  will 
only  delay  the  day  upon  which  the  story 
of  the  railroads  must  be  relegated  to  the 
annals  of  history. 

The  decline  of  the  railroads  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  national  dimensions.  But  It  Is  one 
which  Is  symbolized  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  a  company  which  has  been,  and 
which  continues  to  be,  crucial  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  northeast  region  of 
the  United  States.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  has 
ably  presented  to  the  Senate  some  of 
the  specifics  with  respect  to  the  situation 
whioh  now  confronts  the  once  great  New 
York,  New  Haven  it  Hartford  Railroad. 
I  join  him  in  tu-ging  the  Importance  of 
immediate  action  to  guarantee  that  the 
New  Haven  may  continue  to  operate. 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  has  been  in- 
volved in  bankruptcy  proceedings  since 
the  year  1961.  During  my  years  as  at- 
torney general  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  beginning  of  1963  to  the  end  of  1966, 
the  New  Haven  continually  sought  au- 
thorization to  discontinue  passenger 
service  and  to  restrict  its  activities  to 
the  transportation  of  freight.  On  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
I  opposed  such  applications.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  like  the 
entire  Nation,  is  enjoying  a  period  of 
economic  growth.  In  order  to  sustain  this 
economic  expansion,  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities  must  be  maintained  for 
those  persons  already  living  'n  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  for  those  seeking 
future  employment  in  the  State.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  en- 
tire northeast  region  will  continue  to 
need  the  safe,  dependable  means  of  all- 
weather  transportation  which  can  only 
be  provided  by  rail  service. 

We  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
discontinuance  of  a  major  part  of  the 
railroad  service  of  the  Northeast  United 
States.  It  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
does  come  to  pass,  many  northeast  com- 
munities will  be  stripped  of  adequate 
rcil  sarvice,  and  some  will  be  deprived 
of  rail  service  altogether.  Our  highways. 
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already  being  used  at  near-peak  capac- 
ity, will  be  clogged  with  added  passenger 
cars  and  carriers.  During  periods  of  in- 
clement weather,  many  northeast  areas 
will  be  virtually  isolated.  Since  the  New 
Haven  RailroEul  is  a  major  link  between 
the  Northeast  and  other  sections  of  the 
country,  interstate  travel  will  be  pro- 
foundly affected  If  the  services  which 
the  company  has  provided  are  discon- 
tinued. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  defending  the 
ways  in  which  our  Nation's  railroads 
have  operated.  Much  of  the  declining 
popularity  of  railroad  travel  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  unimaginative  policies  of  the 
railroads  themselves.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  railroads  have  not  responded  to 
the  challenge  of  competition  from  the 
airlines,  automobiles,  and  buses.  Pas- 
senger trains  have  been  dirtier  when 
they  should  have  been  cleaner;  slower 
when  they  should  have  been  faster;  less 
dependable  when  they  should  have  been 
more  dependable. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
afford  to  let  the  railroads  collapse.  The 
answer,  at  least  so  far  as  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Is  concerned,  appears  to  lie  in 
completion  of  the  proposed  New  York 
Central-Pennsylvania  Railroad  merger 
which  will  ultimately  include  the  assets 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  as  well.  But, 
as  a  result  of  litigation  Initiated  by 
competing  railroads  which  eventually 
reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
merger  has  been  delayed.  Takeover  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  will  be  delayed 
at  least  luitil  next  year,  and  perhaps 
even  longer.  Death  could  come  to  the 
railroad  during  this  intervening  period. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  the 
two  bills  which  he  has  introduced  this 
afternoon.  The  health  of  the  Nation's 
railroads  is  of  critical  importance.  A 
number  of  States  have  already  over- 
extended themselves  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  railroads 
which  operate  within  their  borders.  A 
shot  In  the  arm  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  eflBclent  transportation 
service  is  essential  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  country.  Effective  trans- 
portation requires  a  variety  of  methods. 
We  cannot  give  up  any  form  of  travel  to 
which  the  Nation  has  become  accus- 
tomed without  suffering  serious  disloca- 
tion In  our  personal  and  business  lives. 
I  urge  that  the  recommendations  and 
the  bills  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  receive  speedy  consideration 
by  this  body  and  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his  state- 
ment drawing  our  attention  to  the  ur- 
gent plight  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Within  the  next  month,  the  New  Hav- 
en may  be  forced  to  abandon  its  opera- 
tions if  financial  assistance  is  not  forth- 
coming. Declining  revenues  from  pas- 
senger service  and  serious  cutbacks  in 
shipments  of  coal  and  defense  materials 
have  jeopardized  the  very  existence  of 
the  railroad.  The  loss  of  these  services 


would  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
New  York-New  England  area,  for  the 
New  Haven  is  the  only  railroad  connect- 
ing New  York  with  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts.  Without  these 
services,  40,000  commuters  would  be 
forced  to  find  other  means  of  getting  to 
work,  20,000  tons  of  freight  a  year  would 
be  disrupted,  the  whole  economy  of  New 
England  affected,  and  9,000  persons 
would  be  out  of  work.  It  should  be  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  preserve  the  New  Haven. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  financial 
difiBculties  that  have  beset  the  New  Hav- 
en for  years  depends  on  its  inclusion  in 
the  proposed  Penn-Central  merger.  But 
for  now  emergency  assistance  must  be 
provided.  The  States  and  localities  serv- 
iced by  the  New  Haven  must  play  their 
part,  but  there  is  also  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  help  insure  that  these  services 
are  maintained.  Every  day  the  condition 
of  the  New  Haven  worsens,  endangering 
the  economy  and  threatening  the  com- 
muter access  to  his  job.  We  must  act 
speedily  to  assist  the  railroad  through 
this  dlflScult  period. 

By  reviving  the  part  V  guaranties,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  pro- 
posed, we  can  provide  this  necessary  as- 
sistance. The  guarantee  program  worked 
successfully  in  the  past — the  New  York 
Central,  which  is  today  financially  stable 
was  aided  through  a  period  of  strain  in 
the  past  by  loans  of  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion. And  today,  the  New  Haven  Is  not 
the  only  railroad  that  would  benefit  from 
these  programs — there  are  at  least  six 
roads  that  face  imminent  collapse  unless 
they  receive  aid. 

I  am  less  convinced  of  the  need  for 
the  Senator's  other  proposal,  which 
would  provide  emergency  assistance  for 
the  cost  of  passenger  operations.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  more  properly  a  State 
and  local  responsibility.  Indeed,  one  won- 
ders why  the  State  of  New  York  has 
never  come  to  a  final  agreement  with 
Connecticut  to  provide  funds  to  keep  the 
commuter  service  alive.  Such  an  agree- 
ment has  been  promised  repeatedly  over 
the  past  2  years.  Yet  it  has  still  evidently 
not  been  finally  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  we  have  as- 
sisted railroads  in  programs  of  capital 
acquisition.  But  today,  the  need  for 
money  is  particularly  urgent;  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  told  us  the 
New  Haven  faces  a  final  shutdown  if  we 
do  not  act  to  help  provide  the  funds  that 
will  permit  the  railroad  to  finance  its 
operations  until  its  future  is  secure.  I 
believe  the  need  justifies  this  assistance 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  part  V 
guarantee;  and  I  believe  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  the  experi- 
ence and  the  firsthand  knowledge  of 
railroad  operations  to  administer  the 
program.  I  hope  that  all  members  of  this 
body  will  consider  this  legislation  favor- 
ably so  that  we  can  avert  the  peril  that 
threatens  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  two  bills  which  he  Intro- 
duced today  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  passenger  railroads. 

I  feel  certain  that  both  of  these  bills 


will  be  of  great  benefit  to  railroads  across 
the  country  which  are  encountering 
grave  financial  dlflQculties  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  passenger  services. 

In  1965, 1  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  5-year  Federal-State  program  of 
matching  grants  to  help  railroads  with 
their  passenger  service  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  this  proposal  nor 
any  other  proposal  along  these  lines  was 
approved.  As  a  result,  the  passenger  serv- 
ice problems  of  several  small  railroads 
remain  largely  unresolved.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  passed  the  necessary  legislation  in 
1965,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
legislation  which  we  Introduce  today. 

But  there  is  a  need  for  these  two  bills, 
and  the  need  is  urgent. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad  stands  as 
a  living  testimony  of  what  can  happen 
when  government  at  all  levels  allows  the 
decline  of  a  railroad. 

At  the  moment,  the  New  Haven  is  liv- 
ing on  a  day-to-day,  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  Many  of  us  hope  that  the  New 
Haven's  problems  will  be  resolved  once 
it  is  included  in  the  merger  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
roads. But  the  merger  itself  has  been  tied 
up  in  the  courts  and  no  one  can  predict 
with  any  accuracy  when  the  merger  will 
actually  be  consummated.  Until  that 
time  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  States 
serviced  by  the  New  Haven  can  only  hope 
and  pray  tliat  the  New  Haven  will  be  able 
to  continue  its  operations. 

The  problem,  however,  is  much  larger 
than  the  New  Haven,  and  it  affects  many 
more  people  than  those  who  live  in  south- 
ern New  England  and  New  York.  It  is  a 
problem  of  national  dimensions,  for  pas- 
senger railroads  across  the  country  are 
in  trouble,  and  their  preservation  is  a 
concern  for  all  of  us. 

To  allow  our  passenger  railroads  to 
decline  would  inflict  a  disaster  on  the 
entire  country  and  a  disaster  which  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
cure.  It  would  mean  the  scuttling  of 
economic  assets  now  worth  billions,  be- 
cause of  unwillingness  to  invest  millions ; 
the  needless  incurring  of  future  highway 
costs  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  replace 
railroads  that  could  have  been  saved  by 
a  fraction  of  that  cost;  and  the  creation, 
perhaps,  of  new  depressed  areas  stran- 
gled by  inadequate  rail  transit,  which 
will  one  day  have  to  be  revived  by  mas- 
sive antipoverty  programs. 

The  two  bills  introduced  today  covkl 
prevent  that  disaster. 

They  will  help  to  save  those  passenger 
railroads  which  are  dying  of  obsolescence 
because  they  cannot  raise  the  funds  even 
to  operate,  let  alone  modernize  and  re- 
vitalize. 

I  believe  that  Federal  leadership, 
through  programs  adequate  to  the  inter- 
state size  of  the  problem,  is  the  only  way 
to  save  our  passenger  railroads  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  two  bills  mark  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  their  prompt 
enactment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
support  and  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  regarding  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  We  from  New  EngUnd 
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are  painfully  aware  that  we  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  climax  of  the  long  string 
of  recurrent  crises  which  have  plagued 
this  uirfortimate  but  most  essential  rail- 
road line.  It  has  been  difficult,  from  the 
beginning,  for  all  of  us  in  the  public  and 
political  sector,  to  provide  tangible  as- 
sistance and  support  for  the  railroad  be- 
cause we  have  lacked  the  institutional 
arrangements  to  extend  help  to  an  ele- 
ment of  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, even  when  that  element  is  provid- 
ing necessary  public  service.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  has  suggested 
two  useful  ways  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem and  I  congratulate  him  for  doing  so. 

It  Is  still  not  completely  clear 
whether  or  to  what  degree  the  ultimate 
survival  of  the  railroad  will  depend  on 
public  support.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  wisely  provided  for  im- 
mediate inclusion  of  the  New  Haven,  by 
lease,  in  the  Penn-Central  merger,  as 
soon  as  that  merger  becomes  effective. 
But  I  am  advised  that  court  action  on 
the  merger  could  continue  for  several 
more  months,  assuming  maximum  com- 
plications, and  in  the  meantime,  the  New 
Haven's  cash  reserves  are  being  de- 
pleted at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  be  un- 
able to  meet  its  payroll  by  late  Septem- 
ber of  this  year.  So  it  is  evident  that 
emergency  steps  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  railroad  in  operation  at  least  until 
the  Penn-Central  merger  case  is  finally 
resolved. 

As  a  first  step,  I  have  urged  that  the 
Senate  take  firm  steps  to  restore  an  ap- 
propriation of  $450,000  for  the  high- 
speed ground  transportation  program  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  transportation 
appropriations  yesterday,  the  $450,000 
cut  by  the  House  had  been  earmarked 
for  reimbursing  the  New  Haven  for  spe- 
cial roadbed  maintenance  necessitated 
by  the  operation  of  two  new  turbine- 
powered  high-speed  passenger  trains 
under  IX)T's  demonstration  program. 
This  payment  thus  will  help  the  New 
Haven's  cash  position,  at  least  In  a  mod- 
est way,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reinstatement  of  this  appropriation  is 
the  very  first  step,  and  probably  the 
swiftest  step,  which  we  In  Congress  can 
take  to  provide  immediate  relief  for  the 
New  Haven. 

Beyond  that,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
Secretary  Boyd's  statement  of  August  17 
that: 

We  have,  under  consideration,  a  large 
number  of  other  alternative  programs  that 
could  be  of  help  In  sustaining  essential  serv- 
ice. These  range  from  doing  nothing  more 
than  relying  on  the  Pennsylvania-New  York 
Central  merger  to  seeWng  legislation  that 
would  provide  emergency  funds. 

This  Is  encouraging  Indication  that 
the  urgent  problem  of  the  New  Haven  Is 
under  continuing  scrutiny  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  executive  branch  and  that 
all  variations  of  solutions  are  being  con- 
sidered. I  am  sure  that  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFT]  will  be  welcomed  in  this 
context. 

In  this  context  also,  I  wish  to  take  note 
of  my  own  bill,  S.  1806,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  operation  of  the  New  Haven's 


passenger  service  by  an  Interstate  public 
authority,  and  which  I  introduced  on 
May  17,  following  President  Johnson's 
assurance  of  Federal  cooperation  In  re- 
solving the  New  Haven  crisis.  My  bill  was 
advanced  as  a  possible  element  in  an 
overall  reorganization  plan,  in  which,  as 
I  suggested,  the  Federal  Government 
could  and  should  take  an  initiative  in 
order  to  provide  a  viable,  orderly,  and 
long-range  solution.  I  still  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  it  is  attacked  from  this  com- 
prehensive viev.point,  and  I  hope  that 
this  approach  is  being  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  immediate  problem,  of  course.  Is 
short-term  cash  assistance,  and  the  most 
direct  route  at  hand  is  via  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  before  the 
Senate  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Be- 
fore Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  taansportation,  august  21,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman:    I   greatly  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today  to  express 
my  views  regarding  a  specific  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Appropriation 
BUI,   and    that   Is    the   High    Sf>eed   Ground 
Transportation  project  which  is  housed  In 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

I  have  a  very  special  reason  for  coming 
here  to  plead  for  this  program,  as  you  may 
know,  and  that  is  simply  the  paternal  re- 
lationship which  I  am  proud  to  claim  to  It. 
This  relationship  dates  back  to  Jime  1962, 
when  I  made  a  speech  la  the  Senate  urging 
the  modernization  of  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  Northeast  Megalopolis  between  Wash- 
ington and  Boston,  and  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  negotiation  of  an  eight- 
state  public  authority  to  finance  the  ren- 
ovations needed.  As  a  result  of  President 
Kennedy's  Interest  In  this  proposal,  a  modest 
study  program  known  as  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Project  was  started  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  In  1965  this  project  was 
expanded  into  the  program  now  before  you. 
It  Is  authorize!,  specifically  by  the  High 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  and  I 
have  always  been  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
when  President  Johnson  signed  that  act 
on  Sept.  30  of  that  year  he  stated  publicly 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  enactment 
was  the  fact  that  I  had  "harassed"  him 
"week  after  week"  to  take  action.  Finally, 
by  way  of  general  background,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  whole  story  of  this 
program  Is  told  in  my  book  "Megalopolis  Un- 
bound: The  Superclty  and  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Tomorrow,"  which  was  published  last 
year  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger  of  New  York, 
and  which  I  would  like  to  incorporate  by  re- 
ference Into  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore you,  I  note  with  considerable  dismay 
that  the  House  appropriation  committee  has 
reduced  the  $18.6  million  requested  to  $10.3 
million.  This  Is  a  cut  of  44  per  cent,  which 
on  Its  face,  would  seem  to  be  a  dispropor- 
tionate reduction  in  a  program  which  has 
been  duly  authorized  and  widely  acclaimed. 
And  when  I  look  beyond  these  overall  con- 
siderations and  examine  the  reasons  given 
in  the  House  report  for  the  reductions,  I 
must  stay,  with  all  respect  to  our  colleagues 
In  the  other  body,  that  their  action  was 
based  either  on  misinformation  or  mis- 
Judgment. 


A  good  case  In  point  is  the  rather  modest 
$450,000  cut  in  demonstration  projects, 
which  happens  to  be  the  most  crucial  Item 
as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned.  The 
House  report  simply  said  that  this  reduction 
should  be  "applied  to  low  priority  items  in 
other  demonstrations  programs."  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  only  place  where  this  reduc- 
tion can  be  applied  la  against  the  turbo- 
train  demonstration  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  This  is  a  project  for  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  already  made  substan- 
tial commitments  and  which  is  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  operative;  I  might  say  that  Just 
a  week  ago  today,  on  August  14  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  first  public 
inspection  of  the  first  of  two  turbotralns  to 
be  based  In  Providence,  and  I  found  It  to  be 
a  most  impressive  and  exciting  manifesta- 
tion of  this  whole  project.  However,  I  am 
advised  that  if  this  $450,000  cut  Is  allowed  to 
stand,  there  will  be  a  deferral  of  upgrading 
and  maintenance  of  roadbed  necessary  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  demonstration 
program.  And,  as  a  result,  the  program  will 
have  to  be  reduced  In  scope,  either  by  cutting 
speeds  or  reducing  the  schedule  or  by  not 
operating  one  of  the  trains.  This,  In  turn, 
would  mean  not  only  that  the  Investment  to 
which  the  federal  government  Is  already 
committed  would  not  be  utilized,  but  also — 
and  this  Is  perhaps  of  even  more  conse- 
quence— there  would  be  no  opportunity  to 
make  an  adequate  test  of  public  response  to 
the  new  service,  which,  of  course  is  the 
whole  point  of  the  program. 

There  Is.  moreover,  an  imiiortant  corollary 
consideration  involved  here,  too,  which  re- 
lates to  the  particular  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  railroad  situation  in  New 
England  at  this  time.  As  Secretary  Boyd  has 
explained  to  you,  the  contemplated  federal 
payments  for  maintenance  and  upgrading 
will  simply  reimburse  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road for  special  work  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  demonstration.  The  availability 
of  these  funds  will  help  the  cash  position  of 
the  railroad  at  a  very  critical  time  while  it 
awaits  consummation  of  the  Penn-Central 
merger  as  an  alternative  to  liquidation. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  secondary  consideration,  as 
I  have  indicated,  but  It  is  a  practical  matter 
which  I  hope  this  committee  will  weigh  In 
the  overall  context  of  the  program. 

All  in  all,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  per- 
suaded, and  I  don't  think  anyone  else  Is 
persuaded,  that  this  $450,000  cut  can  be  ap- 
plied against  a  "low  priority  item"  as  the 
House  report  suggests.  I  therefore  urge  this 
committee,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  to  restore 
this  item  in  full  and  to  insist  on  its  retention 
In  conference. 

Turning  to  the  other,  larger  Items  dis- 
allowed by  the  House,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
equally  unimpressed  by  the  reasons  given 
in  the  House  reports.  Under  Research  and 
Development  for  example,  the  House  dis- 
allowed $1.9  million  for  work  on  air  suspen- 
sion vehicles,  on  the  grounds  that  "a  number 
of  other  agencies  have  R&D  programs  con- 
cerning air  cushion  vehicles  and  that  in- 
formation should  be  available  to  the  De- 
partment." It  is  true  of  course,  that  other 
government  agencies.  Including  the  Navy  and 
the  Maritime  Administration,  have  sponsored 
research  on  skirted,  air  cushion  devices  de- 
signed for  operation  on  random  routes  over 
water  and  op>en  areas,  but  this  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  DOT  program  Is  concerned  with 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicles  to  meet  civilian 
transportation  needs  in  scheduled  operations 
over  specified  rights  of  way  In  urbanized 
areas,  and  the  technological  considerations 
are  quite  different.  I  might  say,  in  this  re- 
g'lrd,  that  I  have  personally  Inspected  and 
ridden  the  French  Aerotraln,  which  Is  a 
tracked  air-suspended  vehicle  of  the  type  I 
have  Just  described,  and  I  have  been  very 
favorably  Impressed  with  Its  potential  for 
smooth,  high-speed  operations.  It  has  been 
suggested,   for   example,   that   this  type  of 
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device  might  lend  Itself  admirably  to  service 
between  alrporte  and  metropolitan  centers  in 
the  era,  which  U  almost  upon  us,  when 
"stretched  Jets"  and  super  transports  disgorge 
hundreds  of  passengers  at  one  time  on  a  given 
air  terminal. 

Equally  unpersuasive,  I  believe,  were  the 
reaaons  given  by  the  House  report  for  deny- 
ing the  $3.5  million  sought  for  the  auto- 
traln  project.  As  I  stated  In  my  book  "Mega- 
lopolis Unbound,"  the  auto-ferry  Is  "an 
eminently  sensible  way  to  combine  the 
flexibility  and  mobility  of  the  automobile 
with  the  efficiency  of  mass  transportation."  It 
1b  for  this  very  reason  that  the  DOT  pro- 
gram considers  the  auto  train  project  an 
Important  integral  part  of  its  demonstra- 
tion program  In  testing  consumer  response 
and  thus  pointing  the  way  to  an  innovation 
In  transportation  that  might  lend  itself  to 
further  commercial  application  and  In  the 
process  save  lives,  reduce  congestion  and 
reduce  public  highway  expenditures.  But 
the  House  report  overlooks  all  of  these  con- 
siderations and  simply  says  "If  the  project 
Is  economically  feasible,  there  is  no  reason 
why  private  Industry  cannot  proceed  with 
it."  This  argument  simply  Ignores  all  of  the 
basic  assumptions  underlying  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act,  namely 
that  private  industry  has  demonstrated  that 
It  either  cannot  or  will  not  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  explore  such  Innovations  and 
that  government,  to  promote  the  public  In- 
terest, has  to  take  at  least  the  first  step. 
This,  as  I  see  It,  Is  what  the  demonstration 
program  is  all  about. 

And  this  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
final,  and  perhaps  most  serious  criticism  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  other  branch.  I  refer 
to  what  strikes  me  as  the  general  negative 
tone  of  the  House  report,  which  If  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  could  place  serious  restraints 
on  the  program.  On  page  29  of  the  House 
report,  there  appears  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"A  careful  analysis  of  the  various  projects 
and  demonstrations,  both  underway  emd 
proposed,  leads  the  Committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  them  are  of  question- 
able value  and  If  pursued  at  all,  should  be 
financed  by  private  Industry,  rather  than  by 
the  Government." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  language  vir- 
tually files  In  the  face  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  PL  89-220,  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
legislative  history  thereof,  which  very  clearly 
states  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  authorize 
such  activity.  PL  89-220  reflects  a  public 
policy  decision  to  conduct  publicly  financed 
market  tests  with  modem,  up  to  date  equip- 
ment, and  to  underwrite  and  stimulate,  at 
the  same  time,  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology. The  House  appropriations  report.  It 
seems  to  me,  comes  perilously  close  to  dis- 
avowing this  basic  authorization. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  many 
pressures  which  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  under  and  I  appreciate  the  hard 
choices  you  must  make  in  view  of  the  ex- 
treme pressures  on  the  federal  budget  at 
this  time.  And  so  I  fully  realize  that,  while 
I  and  many  other  senators  who  are  Inter- 
ested m  this  bUl  would  like  to  see  all  of  the 
fvmds  restored  under  this  program.  It  may  be 
possible  for  you  to  restore  only  a  portion 
thereof.  But  In  addition  to  restoring  all  or 
part  of  these  funds,  there  is  one  extremely 
Important  and  positive  thing  which  you 
could  do,  and  that  Is  to  Indicate  that  you 
look  with  favor  and  approval  on  the  general 
thrust  of  this  excellent  program.  If  your  re- 
port would  reflect  such  an  attitude,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  help  Lmmensely  to  repair  some 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  House  report  and 
enable  the  excellent  staff  w;hlch  Is  adminis- 
tering this  program  to  proceed  with  confi- 
dence to  develop  their  plans  on  a  continuing 
basis  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  fiilly 
funded. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
AN  AMENDMENT  PROVIDING  FOR 
MEMBERSHIP  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  concerning  an 
amendment  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History. 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  has  been 
requested  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  resolution  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Vice  President  dated  August 
14,  1967,  in  regard  to  it,  and  a  memoran- 
dum describing  the  Institute  and  its 
work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution,  letter,  and  memo- 
randum will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  105)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History,  introduced  by  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  105 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  89- 
646,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  approved  Oc- 
tober 13,  1966,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,300"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000"  in  Section  (1)  and  adding  "(3) 
the  sum  of  $263,950  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  Its  assessed  annual  con- 
tributions for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1964  and  extending  through  the  fiscal  year 
expiring  June  30,  1967." 

The  letter  and  memorandum,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Fulbright,  are  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  the 
Joint  Resolution,  as  previously  amended, 
providing  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 

S.J.  Res.  108,  enacted  as  PL  89-646,  raised 
the  authorization  for  the  annual  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Institute  from 
$50,000  to  $90,300.  It  also  provided  for  financ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Section  of  the  Institute.  Although 
the  legislation  provided  for  a  higher  con- 
tribution than  previously  permitted,  the  au- 


thorization still  fell  short  of  the  U.S.  assess- 
ment of  $151,350  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  $200,000  authorization  provided  for  In 
the  accompanying  legislative  proposal  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  pay  in  full  its 
current  annual  quota  assessment  in  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  Insti- 
tute's present  financial  requirements  plus 
a  margin  to  cover  anticipated  wage  and  price 
Increases  over  the  next  five  years  estimated 
at  4  to  5  percent  per  annum.  The  margin 
would  obviate  the  necessity  for  annual  re- 
quests for  new  legislation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  pay  its  assessment,  yet 
would  maintain  a  celling  that  would  re- 
quire legislative  approval  in  the  event  of 
any  appreciable  program  increase. 

The  United  States  is  currently  In  arrears 
in  its  contributions  to  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  In  the 
amounts  of  $101,550  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
$101,350  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $61,050  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  payment  of  these  arrearages 

A  memorandum  describing  the  Institute, 
its  work  and  the  proposed  draft  amendment 
is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Memorandum  To  Accompany  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Joint  Resolution  Pro- 
viding FOR  Membership  op  the  United 
States  in  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History  was  created  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  1928.  In  1949  It  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  whereby  it  became  an  inter- 
Amerlcan  specialized  organization.  It  is  com- 
pKased  of  the  American  States  (the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  is  excluded)  and  Can- 
ada. The  Secretariat,  numbering  about  18 
persons,  is  located  in  Mexico.  The  United 
States  has  played  a  leading  role  In  the  In- 
stitute since  its  formation. 

The  Institute  divides  its  work  among  the 
fields  of  geography,  history,  cartography,  and 
the  geophysical  sciences.  It  serves  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  those  fields  by 
providing  a  means  for  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical information,  developing  scientific 
studies  requested  by  the  governments,  and 
organizing  projects  which  can  best  be  carried 
forward  through  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
member  states.  Its  technical  competence  and 
significant  contributions  are  recognized 
throughout  the  Americas. 

The  continuing  work  of  the  Institute  Is 
carried  out  through  meetings  of  scholars  and 
scientists  at  General  Assemblies  and  Commis- 
sion Consultations,  through  some  30  com- 
mittees and  working  groups,  and  through 
the  publication  of  professional  Journals, 
newsletters,  and  special  publications  of  a 
technical  nature. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  Institute 
have  included  the  encouragement  of  aerial 
photo  and  mapping  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  the  organization  of  an  In- 
ternational training  center  In  Brazil  for 
scholars  in  the  field  of  resource  development, 
and  the  organization  of  regional  pilot  proj- 
ects requiring  the  cooperation  of  cartog- 
raphers, geographers,  and  historians. 

Of  immediate  pertinence  to  the  budget 
Increase  adopted  by  the  Directing  Council 
for  fiscal  years  1965  through  1968  is  the  In- 
stitute's proposal  to  undertake,  as  funds 
become  available,  more  than  a  score  of  specific 
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proJ«ct8  wlilcli  will  directly  beneflt  the  econ- 
omlM  and  tb«  technical  potentials  of  the 
member  atates.  Among  the  projects  proposed 
by  the  VI  Directing  Council  In  1963,  are  the 
following  which  were  given  priority  prefer, 
ence  by  the  IX  Directing  Council  In  1966: 

1.  Geographic  studies  of  renewable  natural 
resources  In  Latin  America. 

2.  Pilot  study  of  sub-Andean  valleys  (for 
economic  development  piirposes). 

3.  Special  subject  maps  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican population,  land  use,  climatic  phenom- 
ena, transportation,  techtonic  conditions, 
etc. 

4.  Grants  for  the  exchange  of  teachers  and 
students,  to  Improve  the  level  of  Instruction 
In  cartography,  geography  and  history. 

5.  Extension  of  geodetic  control  networks. 

6.  Rectification  of  leveling  In  Southern 
ChUe. 

7.  Magnetic  determinations  In  Central 
America. 

In  addition,  the  Directing  Council  of  1967 
will  Include  on  Its  agenda  a  report  of  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Remote  Sensing  (estab- 
lished last  year)  requesting  top  priority  for 
a  multilateral  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  to  test  In  aircraft,  over 
selected  Latin  American  sites,  newly  de- 
veloped or  recently  perfected  remote  sensing 
Instruments  for  subsequent  use  on  a  broader 
scale  in  orbiting  spacecraft. 

In  recent  years,  the  Institute  has  developed 
Its  work  to  a  point  where  additional  resources 
can  be  used  with  good  effect.  Effective  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1363,  the  annual  budget  was 
Increased  to  $250,000  and  an  assessment  sys- 
tem based  on  the  Fan  American  formula 
was  adopted.  PL  89-646  attempted  to  give 
recognition  to  this  change  by  raising  the 
dollar  authorization  on  the  annual  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Institute  from 
$50,000  to  $90,300.  This  figure  was  arrived  at 
by  applying  60.2  percent  (rather  than  the 
actual  United  States  assessment  percent  for 
that  year  of  60.62)  against  the  former  an- 
nual budget  of  $150,000.  Because  an  invalid 
percentage  figure  and  an  outdated  budget 
were  used  In  setting  the  present  authoriza- 
tion, the  United  States  Is  unable  to  meet  In 
full  the  VS.  assessment  of  $151,350  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967. 

The  $300,000  authorization  provided  for  in 
the  accompanying  legislative  proposal  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  pay  In  full  Its 
current  annual  quota  assessment  in  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory. This  figure  Is  based  on  the  Institute's 
present  financial  requirements  plus  a  margin 
to  cover  anticipated  wage  and  price  increases 
over  the  next  five  years  estimated  at  4  to 
5  percent  per  annum.  The  margin  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  annual  requests  for 
new  legislation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  pay  its  assessment,  yet  would  maintain 
a  celling  that  would  require  legislative  ap- 
proval in  the  event  of  any  appreciable  pro- 
gram increase. 

The  United  States  is  currently  In  arrears 
in  its  contributions  to  the  Psr  .\inerlcan  In- 
stitute of  Geography  ant*  History  in  the 
amounts  of  $101,550  for  Fiscal  Year  1965. 
$101,350  for  Fiscal  Year  1966  and  $61,050  for 
Fiscal  Year  1967.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  payment  of  these  arrearages. 
The  Department  of  State  believes  that  ex- 
perience over  the  past  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Institute  is  an  effective  in- 
strument for  promoting  geographic  and  his- 
torical research  development  throughout 
Latin  America.  Moreover,  the  Institutes 
technical  activities  contribute  to  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  area  by  dissem- 
inating Information  and  techniques,  espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  natural  resources.  The 
Institute,  with  its  hemisphere-wide  mem- 
bership and  professional  support,  thus  stim- 
ulates scientific  progress  in  Latin  America 
and  furnishes  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
larger  United  States  programs  of  technical 
and  flnanpjfti  assistance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  CHINESE   GOOSEBERRIES 

AMKlfDMENT     NO.     282 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2155)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  classification  of  Chinese 
goosebenies,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  at  Its  next  printing 
the  name  of  my  distiiigulshed  colleague 
(Mr.  Baker]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  918,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  building  of 
a  bridge  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RADIA- 
TION HAZARDS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 28  to  30,  Monday  through  Wednes- 
day of  next  week,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  wiU  hold  its  first  round  of 
hearings  on  S.  2067,  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  step 
up  the  research  efforts  of  the  Department 
in  the  field  of  radiological  health  and 
safety  and  to  develop  and  administer 
standards  for  the  control  of  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products  which 
are  in  commerce  or  are  Imported  into  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  will  be  hearin.?  from 
leaders  in  the  field  of  radiological  health, 
various  Government  officials  involved  in 
radiation  control,  and  representatives  of 
the  health  professions  and  of  indu.stry. 

Hearings  held  during  the  past  few 
weeks  by  two  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  focused  primarily  on  the 
aspect  of  this  problem  that  has  attracted 
most  public  attention — the  radiation 
hazards  associated  with  certain  color 
television  receivers.  The  House  commit- 
tee plans  to  hold  additional  hearings 
later  this  session,  I  understand,  but  the 
record  that  has  already  been  compiled  is 
of  great  value,  and  it  enables  the  Senate 
committee  to  move  more  easily  to  the 
next  logical  step  of  the  inquiry.  Our 
purpose  is  to  go  beyond  the  tele\isian 


problem  and  to  ascertain  the  dangers 
that  might  be  related  to  the  growing 
range  of  household,  medical,  commimi- 
cations,  and  Industrial  devices  which 
emit  radiation. 

We  will  want  to  explore  what  is  now 
known  about  the  health  effects  of  vari- 
ous levels  of  radiation  exposure.  We  need 
to  know  how  the  professional  groups 
now  involved  in  the  field  go  about  set- 
ting standards  for  maximum  exposure. 
Does  the  problem  extend  beyond  ioniz- 
ing radiation  to  other  parts  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum?  What  are  the 
latest  figures  on  the  exposure  levels  be- 
ing borne  by  workers  and  by  the  popula- 
tion? How  close  do  these  levels  come  to 
acceptable  limits?  What  are  the  main 
sources  of  this  exposure?  Can  It  be  ap- 
preciably reduced,  and  how? 

The  comjnittee  wishes  to  obtain  an 
overall  view  as  to  which  electronic  prod- 
ucts and  devices  now  being  used  in  medi- 
cine, in  Industry,  and  in  the  home  have 
a  potential  for  emitting  harmful  doses 
of  radiation.  Do  we  have  sufficient  data 
as  to  what  these  devices  are  and  what 
levels  of  radiation  exposure  might  be 
associated  with  them?  Is  there  a  need 
for  more  systematic  surveillance?  What 
responsibility  for  minimizing  radiation 
hazards  has  been  assumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  devices  or  by  profes- 
sional groups?  How  great  an  effort  is 
there,  for  example,  to  develop  attach- 
ments or  Improvements  in  Instrumenta- 
tion and  design  which  would  minimize 
dosages  emitted  by  medical  and  dental 
equipment  or  industrial  devices?  What 
steps  are  taken  to  update  older  equip- 
ment already  in  use,  or  to  train  opera- 
tors? 

It  is  also  important  to  get  a  picture  of 
present  regtilatory  efforts.  How  consist- 
ent and  how  adequate  are  State  and  lo- 
cal efforts  to  investigate  possible  hazards 
and  to  exercise  effective  control?  Is 
there  a  need  for  stepped-up  Federal  re- 
search In  this  area?  Is  the  setting  and 
enforcing  of  standards  for  certain  de- 
vices at  the  Federal  level  appropriate? 
Is  the  setting  of  manufacturing  stand- 
ards an  adeqiiate  remedy,  or  do  we  need 
to  consider  the  need  for  training  opera- 
tors, for  Inspecting  and  maintaining 
equipment  already  in  use,  and  so  forth? 
What  kind  of  governmental  machinery 
is  needed? 

These  are  important  questions,  Mr. 
President,  questions  to  which  we  must 
have  answers  if  we  are  to  legislate  effec- 
tively in  this  area  of  growing  national 
importance.  We  cannot  wait  until  crisis 
after  crisis  arises,  such  as  the  recent  tele- 
vision incident,  and  then  enact  stopgap 
measures  in  a  racnad  of  fear  and  hysteria. 
We  must  rather  recognize  devices  and 
techniques  which  utilize  or  inadvertently 
emit  radiation  for  what  they  are — the 
products  of  our  technological  advance 
which,  while  they  have  a  tremendous 
potential  for  good,  must  also  be  brought 
imder  effective  surveillance  and  control. 
Fortunately,  the  witnesses  who  will  be 
appearing  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee represent  a  body  of  experience 
and  expertise  that  should  go  far  toward 
enlightening  us  on  these  issues.  The  pre- 
liminary and  tentative  listing  released 
today  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commlt- 
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tee  indicates  that  on  August  28  we  shall 
be  hearing  from  Mr.  Hanson  Blatz,  di- 
rector of  New  York  City's  Office  of  Radia- 
tion Control;  Dr.  Russell  H.  Morgan, 
radiologist-in-chief  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation;  and 
Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  of  the  Health  Phys- 
ics Division  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories. 

On  August  29  the  committee  will  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  Surgeon  General;  Mr.  Vernon 
Q.  MacKenzie,  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral; Mr.  James  G.  Terrill,  director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Radiological 
Health;  and  Dr.  Lauriston  S.  Taylor, 
president  of  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement. 

The  committee  on  August  30  will  hear 
from  Mr.  James  Yoimg,  vice  president  of 
engineering  services  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.;  representatives  of  the  American 
Dental  Association;  Dr.  Fred  Medwedeff, 
a  practicing  dentist  from  Nashville, 
Term.,  who  has  developed  a  collimating 
device  designed  to  reduce  dental  X-ray 
exposure;  and  Dr.  Merrill  Eisenbud,  pro- 
fessor of  indiistrial  medicine  at  New 
York  University. 

Radiation  exposure  from  medical,  in- 
dustrial, communications,  and  household 
devices  Is  a  matter  of  urgent  and  grow- 
ing concern.  If  the  Congress  is  to  exer- 
cise foresight  and  legislative  responsibil- 
ity it  must  first  collect  the  best  informa- 
tion and  advice  that  is  now  available. 
The  caliber  of  the  witnesses  which  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  able  to 
assemble  for  August  28  to  30  lends  con- 
siderable assurance  that  our  hearings 
will  be  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  INQUIRY 
ON  PLANNING-PROGRAMING- 

BUDGETING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  start  of  its  work  in  1959,  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  and  In- 
ternational Operations  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  role  of  the  budg- 
etary process  in  plarming  and  controlling 
national  security  policy.  In  November 
1960  a  subcommittee  report  urged  Presi- 
dent-elect Kemiedy  to  employ  the  budg- 
etary process  as  a  key  program  manage- 
ment tool : 

Budget  targets  should  be  regarded  not  pri- 
marily as  fiscal  instruments  but  as  policy 
instruments. 

In  the  summer  of  1961  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  budgetary 
process  at  which  Defense  officials  gave 
the  first  explanation  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  of  the  planning,  pro- 
graming, and  budgetary  system  being  In- 
stalled by  Secretary  McNamara.  In  Oc- 
tober 1961  a  subcommittee  staff  report 
argued: 

Federal  budgetmaklng,  in  the  main,  has 
concentrated  on  developing  information  use- 
ful for  day-to-day  administration  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Not  nearly  as  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  preparing  budgets 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  most  useful 
In  establishing  priorities.  In  forward  plan- 
ning. In  chooelng  between  programs,  and  In 
measuring  expenditures  against  meaningful 
performance  yardsticks. 


On  August  25,  1965,  President  Johnson 
Initiated  a  planning  programing-budget- 
ing  system — PPBS — throughout  tlie  ex- 
ecutive branch,  similar  to  that  introduced 
into  the  Department  of  Defense  in  1961. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  substantial  experi- 
ence on  which  to  draw  in  considering 
the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  planning- 
programing-budgeting  process. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  it  will 
be  useful  to  review  the  application  of 
PPB  in  Defense,  the  lessons  of  this  ex- 
perience, and  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  experiments  with  PPB  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  co-.icerned 
Y.itli  national  security.  In  undertaking 
this  review,  tlie  subcommittee's  purpose 
is  to  be  helpful  both  to  the  executive 
branch  and  to  Congress.  The  inquiry  will 
be  conducted  on  a  professional  and  non- 
partisan basis. 

At  my  request,  three  publications  have 
been  prepared  by  the  staff:  "Official 
Documents,"  which  contains  Presidential 
statements  on  PPBS  and  current  Budget 
Bureau  guidelines;  "Selected  Comment," 
which  provides  recent  comment  from 
different  viewpoints  on  program  budget- 
ing, systems  analysis  and  cost-effective- 
ness studies — key  features  of  PPB — and 
an  "Initial  Memorandum,"  which  identi- 
fies the  range  of  issues  on  which  the  sub- 
committee seeks  counsel  and  will  take 
testimony. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  at  which  testi- 
mony will  be  given  by  present  officials 
of  the  Government  and  by  other  out- 
standing witnesses.  The  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Charles  Schultze, 
will  testify  on  August  23  in  executive 
session.  Other  witnesses  for  executive 
and  public  sessions  will  be  announced 
later. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  H.  JORDAN, 
A  WORKING  HUMANITARIAN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  very 
deeply  troubled  by  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  tragic  and  imtlmely  pass- 
ing of  Charles  H.  Jordan,  an  instructor 
and  an  official  of  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  who  apparent- 
ly died  under  very  mysterious  circum- 
stances. 

His  body  was  found  In  a  river  in 
Prague. 

I  knew  Mr.  Jordan  personally.  I  knew 
many  of  his  friends. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Nation's  authorities  to  penetrate  this 
mystery.  It  Is  most  important  to  our 
Nation's  honor  and  the  security  of  its 
nationals. 

I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  that  this  is 
done. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  Mr.  Jordan 
was  a  most  distinguished  man  who  had 
worked  for  26  years  as  an  outstanding 
humanitarian  in  the  saving  of  lives  of 
people  In  grave  danger  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  deeply  mourn  the 
loss  of  Charles  H.  Jordan.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  humanitarians  who  ever 
strode  the  earth. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  I  shall  do  my 


utmost  to  bring  about  some  findings  la 
connection  with  the  mystery.  I  consider 
i:  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
Nation's  honor  and  the  security  of  our 
nationals  whenever  they  travel,  especial- 
ly behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critically  important  lo  those 
countries,  also,  that  there  should  be  no 
mystery,  but  that  the  facts  should  be 
widely  known;  for  these  countries,  it  is 
well  known,  arc  trying  to  establish  them- 
selves in  terms  of  respectability  and  hon- 
or with  respect  to  the  world,  especially 
the  free  world,  and  this  could  be  a  critical 
case  in  point. 


UNJUSTIFIED  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  EEOC  IN  THE 
RECENT  NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIP- 
BUILDING &  DRY  DOCK  CO.  LABOR 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
an  article  which  appeared  on  the  first 
page  of  Barron's,  of  July  17,  1967,  was 
inserted  into  the  Record.  The  article  was 
very  critical  of  the  EEOC,  and  directly 
implied  that  the  Commission's  action  in 
persuading  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  which  rectified  long- 
standing racial  discrimination  against 
Negroes  employed  by  the  company  was 
responsible  for  a  recent  labor  dispute  in- 
volving some  violent  episodes.  The  article 
suggested  that  the  ostensible  reason  for 
the  strike — the  company's  overtime 
policy — was  not  the  real  issue  and  that 
the  strike  was  really  attributable  to  re- 
sentment among  white  employees  over 
the  treatment  of  Negro  employees  pur- 
suant to  the  conciliation  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  reading  it 
carefully,  does  not  actually  state,  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  labor  dispute  in- 
volved the  conciliation  agreement,  but  it 
implies  that  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  function  of  the 
EEOC  is  so  critical  to  our  overall  fight 
against  racial  discrimination  that  I  think 
the  record  should  be  set  straight.  The 
fact  it  seems  to  me  demonstrates  that 
racial  discrimination  and  the  concilia- 
tion agreement  negotiated  by  the  EEOC 
really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
dispute.  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
a  letter  dated  August  11,  1967,  from  Mr. 
Willoughby  Abner,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  to  Mr.  Chris 
Roggerson,  a  conciliator  of  the  EEOC  re- 
garding the  dispute.  Federal  mediators 
were  involved  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Hence,  they  are  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  know  what  were  the  actual  is- 
sues. The  letter  specifically  states  that  at 
no  time  during  either  the  joint  negotiat- 
ing sessions  of  the  parties  at  which  Fed- 
eral mediators  were  present,  or  at  sepa- 
rate sessions  between  the  mediators  with 
the  union  and  the  company  was  racial 
discrimination  or  racial  imrest  even  re- 
ferred to.  The  letter  also  states  that: 

At  no  time  during  the  course  of  the  medi- 
ation of  this  dispute  did  the  Federal  media- 
tors Involved  sense  or  detect  racial  unrest  or 
racial  discrimination  as  a  factor  in  the 
dispute. 
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Finally,  the  letter  states  that  the  only 
reason  it  could  even  be  written,  in  view 
of  the  confidentiality  of  the  mediation 
process,  is  that  the  subject  of  racial  dis- 
crimination "simply  was  not  dealt  with  at 
the  bargaining  table  or  In  separate  meet- 
ings conducted  by  Federal  mediators." 

Mr.  President,  attached  to  the  letter  Is 
a  copy  of  a  settlement  agreement  exe- 
cuted by  the  parties  which  seems  to  me 
to  confirm  the  statements  in  the  letter. 
The  agreement  covers  the  concerted  re- 
fusal to  work  overtime,  disciplinary 
action  against  employees  who  partici- 
pated in  the  strike,  a  study  of  the  "in- 
centive problem"  and  a  study  of  "rate 
ceilings."  None  of  these  matters  has  any 
real  cormectlon  with  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Abner,  the 
settlement  agreement  attached  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Commis- 
sioner Holcomb  to  the  editor  of  Barron's 
concerning  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  original  conciliation  agreement, 
and  an  analysis  of  it  by  Prof.  Alfred 
Blimirosen  be  printed  in  the  Becoiu). 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Barron's  article,  that 
the  powers  of  the  EEOC  should  be  curbed 
rather  than  expanded.  As  the  cosponsor 
oi  S.  1308  and  S.  1667,  the  two  bills  now 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which  would 
give  the  EEOC  cease  and  desist  order 
power,  I  am  particularly  concerned  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  this  article. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  travesty  of  justice  if 
this  story  had  any  real  influence  on  the 
Important  legislation  regarding  the 
EEOC. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Mediation  and 

Conciliation  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  11, 1967. 
Mr.  Crxis  Roggerson, 

Conciliator,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Roggerson:  Following  your  tele- 
phone call  oX  August  9,  1967,  I  contacted  the 
Director  of  FMCS  Region  2  and  the  CommliS- 
■lonerB  of  our  Service  who  mediated  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilders' 
ABsoclatlon  (Union)  and  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  which 
was  settled  on  July  14,  1967. 

The  facts  as  reported  to  me  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  no  time  during  the  Joint  sessions 
conducted  by  Federal  mediators  was  the  sub- 
ject of  race  referred  to  directly  or  Indirectly 
as  a  causal  factor  In  this  dispute.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  mention  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  racial  unrest  during  these  Joint  ses- 
sions. 

2.  At  no  time  during  any  of  the  separate 
meetings  held  by  mediators  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Company  was  the  subject  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  or  racial  unrest  discussed 
or  ever  referred  to. 

3.  At  no  time  during  any  of  the  separate 
meetings  held  by  the  mediators  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  was  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  or  racial  unrest  dis- 
cussed or  ever  referred  to. 

4.  At  no  time  during  the  course  of  the 
mediation  of  this  dispute  did  the  Federal 
mediators  Involved  sense  or  detect  racial  un- 
rest or  racial  discrimination  as  a  factor  In 
the  dispute. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation    Service,    through    its   policies. 


regulations  and  practices,  strictly  protects 
the  confidences  of  the  parties  revealed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  mediation  of  a  dispute. 
It  is  possible  to  give  you  the  above  informa- 
tion in  this  particular  case  only  because  it 
Involves  subject  matter  which  simply  was 
not  dealt  with  at  the  bargaining  table  or  in 
separate  meetings  conducted  by  Federal  me- 
diators. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLOUCHBY    Abner, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
P.S.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Settlement 
Agreement  reached  by  the  parties  in  this  dis- 
pute. 

.Agreement 

July  14.  1967. 

1.  In  view  of  the  P.S.A.  statement  that  a 
"concerted  refusal  to  work  overtime"  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Transportation  Department 
did  not  take  place,  and  the  P.S.A.  statement 
that  it  did  not  condone,  support  or  give 
leadership  to  any  such  "concerted  refusal  to 
work  overtime."  the  Company  will  remove 
from  the  personnel  records  of  Deese,  Little 
and  Evans  the  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  them  and  will  pay  them  for  time 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  Company's  disciplinary 
action.  Deese,  Little  and  Evans  will  be  paid 
for  the  two  (2)  days  disciplinary  time  oS 
after  this  agreement  la  signed.  The  company 
and  the  P.S.A.  agree  that  a  "concerted  re- 
fusal to  work  overtime"  by  employees  Is  a 
violation  of  Article  XII  of  the  existing  con- 
tract between  the  parties. 

The  Company  and  the  P.S.A.  agree  that  the 
settlement  herein  set  forth  disposes  of  all 
administrative,  legal  and  contractual  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  relating  to  the  Com- 
pany's disciplinary  action  against  Deese, 
Little  and  Evans. 

2.  Employees  who  participated  in  the  strike 
will  not  be  disciplined  or  retaliated  against 
by  the  Company  for  such  participation. 

The  Company  and  the  Union  deplore  and 
condemn  those  engaged  in  acts  of  violence 
during  the  strike. 

3.  The  Company  agrees  that  the  "incentive 
problem"  shall  be  given  a  thorough  and  ob- 
jective study  and  affirmative  action  shall  be 
taken  where  the  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  and  the  Personnel  Manager  find 
such  action  is  Justified. 

4.  The  Company  agrees  that  where  there 
are  "rate  ceilings"  In  classifications  there 
shall  be  a  thorough  and  objective  study  and 
affirmative  action  shall  be  taken  where  the 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  and  the 
Personnel  Manager  find  such  action  is  justi- 
fied. 

Peninsula  Shipbuilders'  Association, 

L.  W.  Gaulet,  President. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 

Dock  Company, 
C.  W.  Myers,  Personnel  Manager 

The   Editor 
Barron's, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Your  July  17th  article  on  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  overlooks 
the  fact  that  in  setting  up  the  Commission 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Congress  recognized  that  neither  pre- 
vious governmental  activities  nor  efforts  in 
the  private  sector  had  provided  adequate 
remedies  for  employment  discrimination. 

The  Conciliation  Agreement  signed  March 
30,  1966,  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Company  provided  concrete  and 
practical  remedies  tailored  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific conditions  and  problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  ship  yard. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  company  itself 
in  one  year  recorded  more  than  3,000  promo- 
tions of  different  kinds  for  the  5,000  Negro 
employees.  One  hundred  Negroes  are  now 
supervisors  or  are  in  line  to  become  super- 
visors. 

In  addition,  the  apprentice  school  has  ac- 


cepted nearly  fifty  Negro  applicants  and  the 
faculty  of  the  school  has  been  Integrated. 
Lockers,  shower  rooms  and  toilet  facilities 
have  been  desegregated.  A  seniority  system 
providing  for  future  promotions  on  the  basis 
of  length  of  service  and  activity  has  been 
Instituted. 

The  President  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company,  Donald  A. 
Holden,  after  the  conciliation  said,  "we  are 
proud  of  our  part  in  working  out  this 
agreement.  It  represents,  in  our  view,  an 
effective  and  responsible  effort  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Commission  to  further  achieve 
genuine  equality  of  opportunity  for  Negroes 
in  our  yard." 

The  company's  personnel  manager  thanked 
the  Commission  for  "the  expeditious  han- 
dling of  the  approval  of  the  conciliation 
agreement." 

The  results  of  the  conciliation  were  arrived 
at  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing consulting  firms.  Case  &  Company. 

Indeed,  the  cooperation  of  the  company 
and  other  interested  parties  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  conciliation  agreement  fully 
recognized  both  the  need  and  the  willing- 
ness to  correct  conditions  of  employment 
discrimination  at  Newport  News. 

Such  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Commission's 
purpose  to  assist  employers  and  unions  In 
overcoming  obstacles  to  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

The  Newport  News  agreement  Indicated 
significantly  how  sound  governmental  action 
taken  in  cooperation  with  Interested  parties 
can  solve  problems  of  employment  discrim- 
ination and  can  do  so  without  serious  harm 
to  the  Interest  of  employers;  and  that  In 
addition,  benefits  can  result  for  white  em- 
ployees as  well  as  for  Negroes. 
Sincerely, 

Luther  Holcomb. 

Conciliation  Agreement  Between  Equal 
Employment  Opportunitt  Commission  et 
AL.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C:  Case  No.  5-7-235, 
5-7-237,  5-7-520  and  5-7-521,  in  the  Matter 
of  the  Conciliation  Between  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission;  Thomas 
Mann;  James  Lassiter;  Arthur  Ford;  Rev- 
erend J.  C.  Fauntleroy,  et  al.;  Conciliation 
Agreement  Complainants  and  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
Respondent 

Charges  having  been  filed  under  Title 
VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the 
Charging  Parties,  the  Commission  having 
found  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
charges  to  be  true  and  the  matter  having 
been  conciliated,  the  parties  hereby  agree  to 
and  do  settle  the  above  matter  In  the  follow- 
ing extent  and  manner: 

1.  statement  of  principles 

1.  All  hiring,  promotion  practices,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
shall  be  maintained  and  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  m  violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  All  present  and  future 
employees  will  be  classified  and  assigned 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  All  Job 
classifications  shall  be  open  to  all  employees 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin. 

2.  The  Company  agrees  that  all  facilities 
owned,  operated  or  managed  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Company  shall  be  available  for 
the  use  of  any  employee  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  reUglon  or  national  origin;  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
employee  on  said  grounds  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  said  facilities,  and  that  the  notice 
required  to  be  posted  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  will  be  posted. 
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3.  The  Company  agrees  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  or  retaliation  of  any  kind 
against  any  person  because  of  opposition  to 
any  practice  declared  unlawful  under  Title 
Vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  or  be- 
cause of  the  filing  of  a  charge;  giving  of 
testimony  or  assistance;  or  participation  in 
any  manner  in  any  investigation,  proceeding 
or  hearing  under  or  with  respect  to  matters 
covered  by  -ntle  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  Executive  Orders  10925  or  11248.  and 
Regulations  Issued  thereunder,  or  this 
Agreement. 

n.  general   remedial  action 
1.   Evaluation   of  Jobs 

a.  The  Company  and  the  Commission  shall 
forthwith  undertake  a  general  review  to  de- 
termine If  Negro  employees  are  Improperly 
classified  with  respect  to  the  job  they  are 
performing  and  the  rates  they  are  paid  rela- 
tive to  white  employees  doing  the  same  or 
substantially  equivalent  work.  With  respect 
to  several  job  categories  in  which,  predomi- 
nantly, Negroes  are  employed  and  there  Is 
no  direct  basis  for  comparison  with  rates 
of  pay  of  white  employees,  a  review  will  be 
made  of  such  categories  to  determine  whether 
the  rate  of  pay  is  dlscrlmlnatorlly  depressed 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

b.  To  conduct  this  review,  the  Company 
shall  as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than 
45  days  from  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  re- 
tain at  Its  expense  an  eiipert  In  Job  evalua- 
tion and  statements  of  work  content,  knowl- 
edgeable in  race  relations,  who  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  to  make  this  determi- 
nation. In  the  event  an  expert  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  is  not  designated  within 
45  days,  the  parties  shall  forthwith  recon- 
vene for  the  sole  purpose  of  designating  the 
expert.  The  expert  shall  report  his  findings 
to  the  Company  and  the  Commission.  The 
Company  shall  implement  the  decision  of  the 
expert  by  re-classlfylng  such  employees 
and /or  adjusting  the  rate  of  pay  accordingly 
within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date  of 
determination.  The  Company  shall  supply 
said  expert  with  adequate  staff  and  facilities 
and  shall  make  available  all  records  and 
other  information  necessary  to  perform  this 
function.  Such  review  shall  be  concluded 
within  120  days  of  the  appointment  of  the 
expert,  unless  the  expert  requests  and  the 
CoDomisslon  agrees  to  a  reasonable  extension 
of  time  for  this  purpose. 

c.  The  scope  of  the  review  Is  to  be  general, 
and  shall  not  be  limited  by  or  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Individual  employees.  However,  this 
review  will  encompass  the  rate  and  classifica- 
tion of  any  Negro  employee  who  requests 
such  a  review.  If,  as  a  result  of  this  review, 
the  Commission  believes  that  an  employee's 
job  is  improperly  claasifled  relaUve  to  Jobs 
held  by  white  employees  or  that  a  rate  is 
lower  than  that  paid  white  employees  per- 
forming the  same  or  substantially  equivalent 
work,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify  the 
Company  which  will  take  appropriate  action 
to  correct  the  situation.  As  a  part  of  this  re- 
view procedure,  there  shall  be  developed  writ- 
ten statements  of  the  work  content 
for  all  jobs  Involved,  which  refiect  the  work 
actually  performed. 

d.  The  expert  described  above  may  be  an 
Individual,  management  consultant  or  oper- 
ations research  organization.  Both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Company  may  nominate  per- 
sons or  organizations  to  be  retained  as  the 
expert.  It  shall  be  the  expert's  responsibility 
to  conduct  the  review  set  forth  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section. 

2.  ProTnotion  to  supervisor  and  other  posi- 
tions, upgrading,  and  vacancies 
a.  As  the  Company's  last  report  to  the 
Government  showed  that  only  32  of  1997  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Company  as  "Officials 
and  Managers"  were  Negroes,  the  Company 
agrees  that,  to  comply  affirmatively  with  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Execu- 
tive Order  of  the  President  and  the  Regula- 


tions of  Departments  and  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  It  will  afford  affirma- 
tive opportunities  for  promotion  to  and 
within  supervisory  levels,  including  staff  su- 
pervisors. Junior  and  senior  quartermen, 
foremen  and  assistant  foremen,  assistant  su- 
perintendent and  superintendent,  to  qualified 
Negroes  employed  by  the  Company.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Company  agrees  to  revise  Its  pro- 
motion policies  and  practices  with  a  view  to 
Improving  opportunities  for  qualified  Negro 
personnel  for  promotion  to  and  within  super- 
visory levels,  as  follows : 

b.  An  Inventory  of  the  skilled  Negro  em- 
ployees. Indicating  their  seniority  (defined  as 
continuous  service  with  the  shipyard)  and 
qu.ilificatlons,  and  an  Inventory  of  the  sen- 
iority and  qualifications  of  the  last  100  per- 
sons promoted  to  quarterman  positions  to 
July  2,  1965,  will  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Company  and  by  Industrial  Employment  Pol- 
Icy  Specialists  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  an  Interested  party,  and  In  the  interests 
of  contract  compliance,  commencing  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  this  Agreement.  With- 
in 60  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Inventory, 
a  list  of  those  Negro  employees  whose  senior- 
ity and  qualifications  exceed  those  of  white 
employees  among  the  100  persons  described 
above  will  be  developed  Jointly  by  the  Com- 
pany and  by  the  Industrial  Employment  Pol- 
icy Specialist  and  will  constitute  the  order 
of  placement,  as  supervisory  positions  open, 
for  which  the  employee's  qualifications  are 
relevant,  until  the  list  Is  exhausted.  Refusals 
of  Negro  employees  to  accept  offers  of  pro- 
motions to  supervision  must  be  documented 
in  each  case. 

c.  Provided  however  that  where  the  Com- 
pany desires  to  fill  a  vacancy  with  an  em- 
ployee with  greater  seniority  or  qualifications 
than  Negro  employees  on  the  list,  the  Com- 
pany may  present  his  qualifications  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Commission,  along  with  a  demon- 
stration of  special  circumstances  and  un- 
usual need  for  which  It  wishes  to  promote 
said  employee.  If  the  Conunission  is  satisfied 
that  the  request  is  free  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  shall  grant  the  request.  All 
appointments  to  supervisory  posts  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  race  of  the  em- 
ployees who  will  be  subject  to  such  super- 
vision. 

d.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  list  de- 
scribed above  and  its  use  as  a  basis  for  selec- 
tion of  supervisors,  supervisory  vacancies  may 
develop.  Said  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  quali- 
fied Negro  employees.  Where  the  Company 
has  special  reasons  for  desiring  to  fill  any 
such  vacancy  with  a  white  employee.  It  shall 
first  notify  the  Commission  In  writing,  stat- 
ing Its  reasons.  If  the  Commission  is  satisfied 
that  the  request  is  free  of  discrimination,  it 
shall  grant  the  request. 

e.  Any  disagreement  between  the  Company 
and  the  Industrial  Employment  Policy  Spe- 
cialists, with  respect  to  matters  described  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  Section,  shall  be 
resolved  by  the  expert  mentioned  above,  if 
appointed  and  available,  and  otherwise  by 
the  Commission. 

3.  Promotion  and  transfer  to  nonsupervisory 
positions 

a.  The  Company  agrees  to  post  at  the  Em- 
ployment Office,  Yard  Personnel  Office,  and 
at  all  normal  access  gates  into  the  yard,  no- 
tices of  the  existence  of  all  Job  vacancies. 
Applications  to  fill  such  vacancies  will  be 
considered  and  qualified  applicants  for  such 
jobs  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
length  of  service  where  their  skill,  ability, 
and  efficiency  are  fairly  equal. 

b.  The  Company  shall  permit  employees 
from  predominantly  Negro  Job  classifications 
to  transfer  to  vacancies  in  other  departments 
for  which  they  are  qualified.  If,  within  two 
weeks,  the  employee  Is  unable  to  perform  In 
the  new  job.  he  may  return  to  his  old  Job.  If 
the  vacancy  to  which  he  transfers  Is  a  lower 


rate   step   in  his   classification,   be  wiu  be 
transferred  at  his  rate  before  the  transfer. 

c.  Employees  in  predominantly  N^ro  de- 
partments shall  be  given  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  programs  in  which  they 
are  qualified  to  enter. 

d.  The  Company  will  apply  a  liberal  policy 
in  the  application  of  this  section  to  advance 
the  basic  purpose  of  this  Agreement. 

e.  To  comply  affirmatively  with  Title  VH 
and  Executive  Orders  In  the  matter  of  pro- 
motion and  training,  the  Company  agrees  to 
undertake  an  Intensive  re-evaluation  of  the 
skills  of  its  Negro  employees,  to  institute 
training  programs  to  develop  and  Improve 
the  skill  levels  of  such  employees,  and  to 
promote  and  adjust  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  such  re-evaluatlon  and/or  training. 
Opportunities  to  acquire  skills  necessary  for 
upgrading  shall  be  afforded  Negro  employees 
on  a  non-discrlmlnatory  basis  so  that  they 
acquire  a  rounded  work  experience. 

f.  The  qualifications  of  all  Negro  appli- 
cants for  employment  will  be  reviewed  and 
measured  against  minimum  qualifications 
for  all  Job  classifications.  Such  applicants 
will  be  given  full  consideration  for  filling 
vacancies  In  all  such  job  classifications  for 
which  they  may  qualify.  Review  of  applicant 
qualifications  shall  be  concluded  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  Adjustment  of  rate:  Promotional 
opportunities 
In  order  to  adjust  the  pay  rate  and  clas- 
sification of  Negro  employees  who  may  have 
been  discrlmlnctorily  denied  or  delayed  In 
their  advancement  through  the  wage  and 
job  structure  of  the  Company,  the  following 
Is  agreed  to: 

a.  To  determine  Company  practices  with 
respect  to  the  rate  and  conditions  of  pro- 
motions of  white  employees  both  within 
steps  of  Job  classifications  and  from  one 
Job  classification  to  another,  control  groups 
will  be  picked  by  a  random  sample  method 
from  the  Fitters  Department  (X-ll).  the 
Painters  Department  (X-33),  and  Store- 
keepers (0-53). 

b.  The  sample  selected  from  eac'i  depart- 
ment shall  be  sufficient  to  trace  the  pattern 
of  employment  history  of  white  employees 
in  the  department  from  the  time  of  their 
original  hiring. 

c.  Prom  this  sample  there  will  be  derived 
a  profile  of  the  rate  and  conditions  for  pro- 
motion of  white  employees. 

d.  This  profile  shall  be  developed  jointly 
by  the  expert  described  in  section  1  and  the 
Industrial  Employment  Policy  Specialists, 
Department  of  Defense. 

e.  Thereafter,  the  expert  would  compare 
the  history  of  progression  and  promotion 
of  individual  Negro  employees  in  said  depart- 
ments with  the  profile. 

f.  Upon  establishment  that  a  Negro  em- 
ployee has  not  moved  up  through  the  grades 
within  the  classification  In  which  he  is  pres- 
ently employed  as  rapidly  as  the  norm  or 
standard  derived  from  the  sample  for  white 
employees,  he  shall  forthwith  be  assigned 
the  first  grade  in  his  job  classification,  or 
such  other  grade  as  he  would  have  achieved 
had  his  history  followed  the  normal  progres- 
sion indicated  In  the  study  unless  the  Com- 
pany demonstrates  from  such  records  as  It 
keeps  which  are  themselves  not  the  product 
or  result  of  discrimination,  that  the  em- 
ployee was  not  promoted  for  reason  of  phys- 
ical handicap.  Improper  attendance  or  other 
conduct  on  the  premises.  Considerations  of 
the  employee's  skill  and  ability  are  not  ger- 
mane to  this  section.  ITie  burden  of  dem- 
onstrating that  from  Company  records  that 
the  employee  should  not  be  upgr.ided  is  on 
the  Company. 

g.  Where  the  expert  finds  that  the  Negro 
employee  would  have  been  promoted  beyond 
his  classification  had  the  white  rate  of  prog- 
ress been  followed,  the  Company  may  assert 
that  the  employee  Is  not  and  cannot  become 
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qualified  for  promotion  to  the  higher  clas- 
■Ificatlon,  uBlng  the  same  standard  for  pro- 
motion between  classes  heretofore  used  for 
white  employees  as  derived  from  the  sample. 

b.  If  the  evsluator  finds  that  the  Negro 
employee  has  such  qualifications  for  promo- 
tion, or  can  achieve  them  through  reasona- 
ble training,  he  shall  be  placed  on  a 
preferential  promotion  list  and  given  at  an 
appropriate  time  such  traimng  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  equip  him  for  pro- 
motion. Such  promotion  shall  be  given  when 
need  arises  for  additional  members  of  the 
next  higher  class. 

L  The  sample  and  its  results  will  apply 
to  other  departments  to  which  reasonably 
applicable.  Thereupon  the  expert  shall  apply 
the  same  standards  of  comparison  of  Negro 
employment  records  against  the  promotion 
and  upgrading  profile  of  white  employees 
and  the  same  actions  will  be  taken  as  a 
result  of  that  comparison  as  described  in 
paragraphs  6  and  7. 

j.  If  a  further  sample  Is  needed,  the  de- 
partment or  departments  from  which  It  is 
to  be  drawn  shall  be  discussed  with  the 
Commission.  The  expert  will  apply  the  re- 
sults of  any  such  further  sample  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  previous  sample  in 
such  departments  as  are  agreed  upon  in  the 
manner  described  In  paragraphs  6  and  7. 

k.  The  entire  Negro  labor  force  will  be  re- 
viewed in  the  manner  set  out  above. 

1.  The  Company  may  as  a  part  of  this 
process,  and  in  its  discretion,  seek  to  deter- 
mine If  white  employees  have  been  unfairly 
treated  In  respect  to  Ingrade  progressions  or 
promotions,  and  to  attempt,  in  the  event 
such  unfairness  is  found,  to  correct  it. 
5.  Apprenticeship  programs 

As  the  Company's  last  rejKirt  to  the  Gov- 
ernment (Form  40)  showed  that  only  6  of  the 
506  apprentices  enrolled  in  the  apprentice- 
ship program  were  Negroes,  the  Company 
agrees  that,  to  provide  afllrmatively  for  equal 
employment  opportunity,  apprenticeship 
classes  shall  henceforth  be  filled  as  follows: 

a.  The  Company  shall,  wlthm  30  days  of 
this  Agreement,  estimate  the  number  of  va- 
cancies In  the  program  for  the  coming  year. 
Similar  estimate  shall  be  made  each  succeed- 
ing 12  months. 

b.  The  Company  agrees  that  qualified  em- 
ployees now  on  the  payroll  shall  have  first 
opportunity  to  fill  apprenticeship  classes  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  For  these  employees, 
the  Company  agrees  to  accept  a  high  school 
diploma  or  academic  equivalent  for  admis- 
sion, to  accept  employees  up  to  the  age  of 
25  years  as  entering  apprentices,  to  accept 
married  students  as  apprentices,  to  keep  such 
as  apprentices  should  they  marry  during  the 
course  of  apprenticeship,  and  not  to  debar 
any  employee  from  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram because  of  previous  attendance  at  col- 
lege or  other  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

c.  A  list  of  Negro  employees  eligible  for  the 
apprenticeship  program  under  these  provi- 
sions shall  be  compiled  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commission.  Rejections  of  this 
opportimity  by  employees  on  the  list  shall 
be  obtained  In  writing,  with  a  copy  to  the 
Commission. 

d.  In  filling  vacancies  in  the  apprentice- 
ship classes,  the  Company  agrees  to  exercise 
its  utmost  efforts  to  see  that  substantial 
numbers  of  Negroes  are  Included  in  such 
classes.  To  this  end  the  Company  agrees,  ( 1 ) 
to  include  in  its  recruitment  efforts  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  in  the  labor  market 
areas;  and  (2)  to  notify  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions in  said  area  of  this  Agreement  and  to 
solicit  such  organizations  to  send  qualified 
applicants  for  such  programs.  Tlie  Commis- 
sion shall,  upon  request,  supply  a  list  of  such 
organizations.  Copies  of  such  notices  and 
solicitations  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Commission.  The  parties  to  this 
Agreement  recognize  as  a  natural  result  of 
this  recruitment  effort  that  the  ratio  of  Negro 


to  white  apprentices  in  any  given  year  should 
approach  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  em- 
ployees and  the  ratio  of  Negro  to  whites  in 
the  labor  market  area  but  this  provision  shall 
not  be  construed  to  require  or  permit  the 
rejection  of  any  qualified  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  his  race  or  color. 

e.  When  the  Company  has  filled  one-third 
of  the  estimated  vacancies  in  any  apprentice- 
ship class  for  each  year  through  the  fore- 
going procedures.  It  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  the  proportion  of  Negro  employees 
enrolled  Ln  the  class,  and  the  Coinpany  shall 
not  fill  more  than  half  the  remaining  vacan- 
cies until  the  Commission  has  responded. 
The  Commission's  response  can  be  expected 
within  two  weeks.  If  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission that  adequate  numbers  of  Negro  em- 
ployees will  not  be  enrolled  in  the  class,  the 
Commission  may  propose  additional  reason- 
able recruiting  steps  which  the  Company 
shall  undertake  to  assure  the  fulfillment  of 
its  obligations  under  this  section. 

f.  The  Company  shall  integrate  the  ap- 
prenticeship faculty  by  October  1,  1966,  and 
the  apprenticeship  Selection  Committee 
forthwith. 

g.  Apprenticeship  requirements  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Company  and  the  Commis- 
sion within  the  next  60  days  to  determine 
whether  increased  numbers  of  Negroes  can 
be  appointed  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  requirements  for  qualified  ap- 
prentices. After  this  review,  the  Commission 
may  propose  other  reasonable  steps  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Negro  apprentices,  and 
the  Company  shall  take  such  steps. 

h.  All  other  training  programs,  formal  and 
Informal,  Including  crash  training,  pattern- 
making  and  tack  welding  programs,  shall  be 
open  to  employees  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 

The  Company  shall  post  in  conspicuous 
places  and  otherwise  publicize  information 
to  all  its  employees  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  these  programs,  and  shall  actively 
encourage  Negro  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams, 

6.  Facilities 

In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  Company  to 
afford  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
to  comply  fully  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  aforesaid  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  various  Executive  Orders  and  Regula- 
tions applicable  to  its  activities,  the  Com- 
pany agrees  to  take  the  following  steps: 

a.  In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  a 
segregated  facility  In  the  Foundry,  the  Com- 
pany agrees  to  alter  the  portable  toilet  fa- 
cilities in  the  drawings  attached  hereto  as 
Appendix  II,  and  made  a  part  hereof,  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  such  drawings.  Such 
alterations  shall  be  commenced  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  this  settlement  Agree- 
ment, and  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
75  days  after  work  on  such  alterations  has 
commenced. 

b.  Also,  the  Company  agrees  that  all  locker 
room  facilities  on  the  premises  shall  be 
available  for  the  use  of  employees  In  that 
department  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  any  employee 
on  such  grounds  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
said  facilities.  All  locker  room  space  shall 
be  reassigned  In  each  department  not  later 
than  the  time  specified  In  paragraph  1.  on 
the  following  basis: 

(1)  Lockers  in  buildings  devoted  to  locker 
rooms  shall  be  reassigned  to  all  employees 
on  the  basis  of  alphabetical  order  for  all  em- 
ployees assigned  to  such  buildings.  Assign- 
ment to  buildings  shall  be  without  regard  to 
race. 

(2)  Locker  rooms  in  other  buildings  shall 
be  assigned  alphabetically  to  employees  us- 
ing such  facilities,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
eliminate  segregated  use  of  locker  rooms  and 
related  facilities. 

(3)  Henceforth: 

(a)  Lockers  are  to  be  assigned  on  the  basis 


of  needs  and  in  the  order  of  their  vacancy 
regardless  of  race. 

(b)  An  up-to-date  record  will  be  kept  of 
lockers  in  all  locker  rooms  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  following: 

(I)  Number  and  location  of  vacant  lockers 

(II)  Date  of  vacancy 

I  ill)   Date  of  assignment 
(Iv)   To  whom  assigned. 

(c)  During  such  alterations  and  locker 
reassignments  specified  in  paragraphs  1  and 
2  and  for  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  the 
Company  will  post  on  all  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  departmental  bulletin  boards 
a  notice  which,  In  substance,  states  that  all 
employees  have  equal  rights  to  use  all  such 
facilities.  Any  employee  who  interferes  with 
or  intimidates  employees  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  hereunder  and/or  takes  any 
other  action  which  is  intended  to  maintain 
segregated  facilities  shall  result  in  dis- 
ciplinary action  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, discharge. 

7.  Other  affirmative  actions 
Take  the  following  affirmative  action  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964: 

a.  Upgrade  and  advance  qualified  Negro 
employees  to  positions  as  first-class  me- 
chanics. 

b.  Pull -time  operators  of  cranes  in  the 
Foundry  of  20  tons  or  above  shall  be  paid 
Hrst-class  mechanics'  rates,  when  they  are 
qualified  to  operate  such  cranes  in  a  profici- 
ent and  safe  manner. 

c.  The  Company  agrees  to  promote  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  Reverend  J.  C.  Fauntleroy  and 
James  E.  Lassiter  to  the  position  of  quarter- 
man  in  their  respective  departments,  effec- 
tive the  first  Monday  after  the  signing  of  this 
Agreement.  The  Company  further  agrees  to 
promote  Arthur  Ford  to  the  position  of  ma- 
terialman, and  advance  him  to  mechanic, 
third  class,  effective  the  first  Monday  after 
the  signing  of  this  Agreement.  The  Company 
will  review  with  Mr.  Ford  his  experience  and 
understanding  of  its  operations  to  determine 
the  most  effective  use  which  can  be  made  of 
his  capabilities. 

d.  Cooperate  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
Investigation,  conciliation,  and  processing  of 
the  charges  of  38  other  charging  parties  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  limitations  of  Section 
706  of  Title  Vn. 

e.  With  regard  to  certain  charging  parties, 
waive  the  statutory  period  within  which  the 
charging  parties  may  institute  a  civil  action 
In  the  event  conciliation  is  not  achieved. 

f.  In  addition,  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  investigation  and 
conciliation  of  any  charges  which  may  here- 
inafter be  filed. 

g.  Persons  aggrieved,  whose  cases  are  sub- 
ject to  the  job  evaluation  review  under  sec- 
tion 1  hereof,  but  who  are  not  among  those 
listed  above,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  retro- 
active back  pay  in  the  event  the  expert  de- 
termines that  they  have  been  improperly 
classified  or  paid. 

h.  Any  person  against  whom  a  new  act  of 
discrimination  is  committed  after  the  date  of 
this  Agreement  shall  be  entitled  to  his  full 
remedy  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

m.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

1.  Policy  statement 
The  Company  agrees  that  its  policy 
statement  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
equal  employment  opportunity,  which  was 
worked  out  with  the  Commission,  and  is  at- 
tached to  this  Conciliation  Agreement  and 
marked  Appendix  III,  Is  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence herein  as  though  fully  set  out.  Thi« 
statement  emphasizes  the  Company's  pledge 
of  nondiscrimination  with  respect  to  recruit- 
ment, hiring,  wages,  hours,  promotions, 
training,  apprenticeships  and  all  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  This 
policy  statement  shall  be  published  in  full 
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by  the  Company  within  30  days  of  the  date 
of  this  Agreement  by  attaching  said  state- 
ment, signed  by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  pay  check  of  each  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Company.  Copies  thereof  shall 
be  displayed  prominently  on  bulletin  boards 
available  to  all  employees. 

2.  Supervisory  employees 

The  Company  shall  within  30  days  as- 
semble all  supervisory  employees.  It  shall  read 
the  policy  statement  set  forth  herein,  advise 
the  supervisors  of  the  contents  of  this  Agree- 
ment, including  the  Company's  policy  of 
encouraging  equal  employment  opportunities 
and  a  fully  integrated  work  force.  In  addi- 
tion, supervisors  shall  be  instructed  that 
they  shall  encourage  the  use  of  facilities  on 
an  integrated  basis,  and  that  terms  cf  ad- 
dress used  in  the  plant  shall  be  the  same 
for  whites  and  Negroes.  Further,  supervisors 
shall  be  Instructed  that  a  violation  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  this  Agreement  shall  re- 
sult in  disciplinary  action  including,  where 
appropriate,  discharge. 

The  Company  shall  also  call  departmental 
or  other  group  meetings  for  all  employees 
for  the  same  purpose.  Meetings  of  supervi- 
sors and  all  employees  shall  be  completed 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  Agree- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  be  advised  5 
days  In  advance  of  the  date  of  meetings  to 
be  held  In  three  representative  departments. 
A  representative  of  the  Commission  may  at- 
tend any  or  all  meetings  held  for  this  piu-- 
pose. 

3.  Implementing  procedures 
The  Company  shall  establish  imple- 
menting procedures  which  will  Include  the 
assignment  of  responsibility  within  the 
Company  for  implementation  of  each  and 
every  provision  of  this  Agreement,  and  a 
formalized  feedback  system  to  keep  man- 
agement apprised  of  the  progress  of  the 
program  by  channelling  to  top  management 
the  substance  of  all  decisions  taken  here- 
under by  officers,  agents  and  employees  of 
the  Company. 

4.  Reports 

a.  The  Company  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  Commission  not  later  than  90  days 
from  the  date  of  this  Agreement  a  detailed 
report  of  the  actions  to  comply  with  this 
Agreement.  For  2  years  thereafter  the  Com- 
pany shall  report  at  quarterly  Intervals  its 
progress  in  complying  with  this  Agreement. 
The  initial  and  subsequent  reports  shall  in- 
clude the  following  statistical  data  broken 
down  into  the  categories  white  and  Negro. 

(1)  Applications  for  employment,  by 
name,  job  applied  for. 

(2)  New  hires,  by  Job  title,  department, 
name  of  employee  and  date  of  employment. 

(3)  Changes  In  rate  or  Job  classification, 
by  name  of  employee,  date  and  department. 

(4)  Promotions  to  non-supervisory  posi- 
tions within  each  department  and  to  super- 
visor by  name  of  employee. 

(5)  Entrants  into  apprenticeship  and 
formalized  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, by  program,  by  name  of  employee. 

b.  The  reports  required  by  this  paragraph 
are  in  addition  to  other  reports  required  by 
this  Agreement.  All  reports  required  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Commission  under  this 
Agreement  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  Conciliation,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

c.  After  the  first  90  days  the  Commission 
shall  consider  simplifying  these  requirements 
by  accepting  In  siunmary  form  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein. 

5.  Review  of  compliance 

a.  The  Company  agrees  that  the  Commis- 
sion, on  the  request  of  any  charging  party 
named  herein  or  on  its  own  motion,  may 
review  compliance  with  this  Agreement. 

b.  As  a  part  of  such  review,  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  written  reports  in  addition 
to  those  otherwise  provided  for  which  ekre 


reasonably  necessary  to  the  audit  of  this 
Agreement,  may  Inspect  the  premises,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  examine  and  copy  rec- 
ords and  documents. 

c.  TTie  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  the  Company  has  complied  with 
this  Agreement,  may  review  any  finding  or 
decision  of  the  expert  referred  to  in  this 
Agreement,  and  may  revise  same  where  the 
Commission  finds  the  revision  necessary  to 
prevent  discrimination. 

6.  Publication  of  agreement 
The  Company  agrees  that  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commission,  but  not  including  the  content 
cf  conciliation  discussions  between  the  Ccon- 
mlsslon  and  the  Company,  shall  be  made 
public  by  the  Commission. 

7.  Federal  district  court  proceeding 
The  signing  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  action  embracing  the 
same  subject  matter  from  seeking  an  award 
of  costs,  exi>enses  and  reasonable  attorney 
fees  in  said  action. 

Newport   News   SHiPBun.DiNG 

AND  Drtdock  Company 
Thomas  C.  Mann 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fauntlekot 
AaxHtJR  Ford 
James  Lassiter 
Date :  I  recommend  approval  of  this  Agree- 
ment;   Alfred    W.    Blumrosen,    Chief,    Con- 
ciliations. 

EQXTAL   OPPORTUNITY    POLICY 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  the  Company's  funda- 
mental policy  of  providing  equal  opportunity 
in  all  areas  of  employment  practice,  and  in 
assuring  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  person  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

This  policy  extends  to  hiring,  working 
conditions,  employee  treatment,  training 
programs,  promotions,  use  of  company  fa- 
cilities and  all  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment.  The  Company  encourages  all 
employees  to  exercise  their  rights  under  this 
policy. 

The  importance  of  fulfilling  this  policy 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Any  violation  of 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  this  poUcy  by  any  em- 
ployee of  this  Company  shall  result  in  dis- 
ciplinary action  Including,  where  appropri- 
ate, discharge.  Specific  instructions  for  af- 
firmative action  to  implement  this  policy 
will  be  issued. 

D.   A.   HOLDEN, 

President,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

and  Drydock  Co. 


The  Impact   and   Significance   op  the 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Agreement 
(By  Alfred  W.  Blumrosen,  professor  of  law, 

Rutgers  Law  School,  Newark,  N.J.,  former 

Chief  of  Conciliations,  EEOC.) 

A  major  reason  for  the  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  was 
that  previous  governmental  activities  had 
not  provided  full  and  adequate  remedies  for 
employment  discrimination.  The  Concilia- 
tion Agreement  signed  March  30,  1966,  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Company  pro- 
vided concrete  and  practical  remedies  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  specific  conditions  and 
problems  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  ship 
yard.  Under  the  agreement,  more  than  3,000 
promotions  of  different  kinds  were  received 
by  the  5,000  Negro  employees  and  100  more 
are  now  supervisors  or  are  in  line  to  become 
supervisors.  These  figures  are  from  Company 
records.  In  addition,  the  apprentice  school 
has  accepted  nearly  50  Negro  applicants,  and 
the  faculty  of  the  school  has  been  integrated. 
Lockers,  shower  rooms  and  toilet  facilities 
have  been  desegregated.  A  seniority  system 
providing  for  future  promotions  on  the  basis 


of  length  of  service  and  activity,  has  been 
instituted. 

No  previous  effort  by  the  government  ap- 
proached this  result.  In  achieving  this  result, 
the  Interest  and  concern  of  all  parties — the 
company,  vmion,  civil  rights  organizations, 
employees,  and  the  government — were  fully 
taken  into  account.  The  cooperation  of  all 
of  these  interests,  while  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  "ntle  vn,  was  the  greatest 
achievement  at  Newport  News. 

I.     BACKGROUND 

The  Newport  News  Shipyard  Is  the  larg- 
est privately-owned  shipyard  In  the  free 
world.  It  employs  22.000  men,  including  some 
5,000  Negro  employees.  It  builds  military 
ships,  including  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  and 
submarines;  repairs  military  and  commer- 
cial ships  and  manufactures  heavy  machin- 
ery. 

Charges  of  discrimination  at  the  shipyard 
were  filed  In  the  late  summer  of  1965  with 
the  Commission  by  41  Negro  complainants 
who  work  with  the  local  chapter  of  the 
NAACP.  The  Investigation  of  these  com- 
plaints took  place  In  the  faU  of  1965.  On 
the  basis  of  the  investigation,  the  Commis- 
sion found  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
discrimination  existed  at  the  shipyard  in 
the  following  respect: 

(1)  Wages  of  Negro  employees  doing  the 
same  work  as  white  employees  were  lower 
than  white  employees; 

(2)  Negro  employees  were  promoted  at  a 
slower  rate  than  white  employees; 

(3)  Negro  employees  were  not  allowed  to 
become  supervisors  under  like  circumstances 
as  white  employees; 

(4)  Negro  employees  were  restricted  in 
their  access  in  the  company's  apprentice 
program;  and 

(5)  Locker  rooms,  shower  rooms  and  toilet 
facilities  were  segregated. 

In  November  1965,  a  conciliation  effort 
was  made  by  the  Commission.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  company  and  union.  The  Commis- 
sion referred  the  case  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  a  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  suit  be  instituted  under 
Section  707  of  the  Act,  and  notified  the 
charging  parties  of  their  rights  to  sue.  They 
instituted  a  section  706  suit  In  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  the 
Involvement  of  the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 

In  March  1966,  the  Company  learned  that 
the  Attorney  General  planned  to  Institute 
suit  and  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
considering  suspending  future  government 
contracts.  The  company  then  sought  to 
negotiate  v/lth  the  government.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  John  Doar  decided  to  al- 
low the  opportimity  for  negotiation  before 
filing  suit.  It  was  decided  that  EEOC  would 
lead  the  negotiation  with  the  participation 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Initial  conciliation  proposals  were  de- 
veloped by  Alfred  Blumrosen  and  Kenneth 
Holbert  and  refined  by  the  EEOC  staff.  These 
proposals  were  then  submitted  to  the  other 
government  agencies  and  accepteO  without 
substantial  changes.  The  Department  of 
Labor  Issued  a  letter  suspending  further  gov- 
ernment contracts  as  the  negotiations 
began.  The  negotiations  themselves  con- 
sumed most  of  the  last  part  of  March.  They 
were  headed  by  Alfred  Blumrosen  who  was 
then  Chief  of  Conciliation.  They  concluded 
on  March  30  with  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  Labor  and  Defense  Departments 
accepted  the  agreement  as  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  eliminate  discrimination  which 
justified  the  withdrawal  of  the  suspension 
from  government  contracts.  On  the  basis  of 
the  agreement,  the  Justice  Department  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  institute  suit.  The 
agreement  paved  the  way  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  civil  suit  brought  by  the  charging 
parties. 
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The  signing  of  the  agreement  paved  the 
way  for  Its  adzninLstration.  First  step*  were 
quickly  taken.  Facilities  were  Integrated  and 
the  parties  moved  toward  the  selection  of 
the  expert  who  had  been  assigned  several 
tanks  under  the  agreement.  Case  and  Com- 
pany, a  management-consultant  firm  recom- 
niended  by  the  shipyard,  was  selected  and 
began  to  work.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1966,  many  problems  arose  which  were 
hammered  out  In  negotiation  sessions  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  company. 
These  sessions  took  place  frequently. 

The  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Association 
(PSA)  which  represented  the  employees,  at- 
tacked the  agreement  at  first.  After  several 
conferences  with  the  Commission  and  the 
company,  PSA,  in  late  summer,  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  company  which  recog- 
nized the  conciliation  agreement.  Since  then, 
the  union  has  processed  more  than  one  hun- 
dred grievances  relating  to  the  conciliation 
agreem.ent.  By  signing  the  agreement,  the 
union  rellnqnlshed  whatever  legal  objections 


It  might  have  asserted  In  connection  with 
the  conciliation. 

In  the  winter  of  1966,  the  administration 
of  the  agreement  lagged  with  respect  to  the 
Identlflfstinn  of  Negro  employees  who  were 
to  become  supervisors.  This  project  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
uoder  t^e  agreement.  Due  to  the  pending 
reorganization,  DOD  could  not  devote  ade- 
quate manpower  to  this  project.  EEOC  Chair- 
man Shulman  and  Mr.  Moskowltz  of  DOD 
agreed  that  five  DOD  personnel  wo\Ud  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  for  one  month 
to  conduct  Uie  administration  of  this  phase 
of  the  agreement.  Mr.  Blumrosen  assumed 
personal  direction  of  this  effort  and  at  the 
end  of  March  1967,  secured  agreement  of  the 
company  to  promote  seventy-flve  Negro 
employees  to  sufjervlsors,  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-five  already  promoted.  The  Commis- 
sion then  indicated  that,  except  for  certain 
problems,  the  administrative  phase  of  the 
agreement  was  concluded. 

The  administration  of  the  agreement  was 


hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  manpower. 
But  all  parties  were  understanding  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Commission.  The  Negro 
employees  and  the  NAACF  understood  that 
the  Commission  could  devote  but  limited 
I>ersonnel  to  the  administration  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  were  patient  with  the  Commis- 
Eion.  The  union  came  to  understand  that  the 
Commission  did  not  wish  to  supplant  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  employees,  but 
rather  was  Interested  In  seeing  PSA  act  ef- 
fectively on  behalf  of  all  employees.  The 
company  became  aware  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  sensitive  to  Its  basic  needs  and 
was  prepared.  In  the  administration  of  the 
agreement,  to  make  adjustments  to  meet 
those  needs  as  long  as  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  agreement  was  not  blunted. 

n.  PROBLEMS,  SOLUTION,  RESULTS 

There  follows  a  table  Indicating  the  natvire 
of  the  problems  of  discrimination  at  the 
shipyard,  the  solution  reached  in  the  con- 
ciliation agreement,  and  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  act: 


PROBLEM 

1.  Nagro  employees  were  underpaid  for 
doing  the  same  work  as  white  employees  and 
were  promoted  at  a  slower  rate  than  white 
employees. 


SOLUTION 

Retention  of  an  expert.  (Case  and  Co.) 
approved  by  the  Commission  to  prepare  Job 
descriptions  to  determine  the  rate  and  con- 
ditions for  promotions  of  white  employees, 
and  to  determine  which  Negro  employees 
were  underpaid  and  had  been  promoted  at  a 
slower  rate  than  white  employess. 


X  Negro  employees  restricted  to  certain 
departments,  not  permitted  to  transfer  to 
higher  paying  Jobs  In  previously  white  de- 
partments. 

S.  Negro  employees  alleged  they  were 
passed  over  for  promotion. 

4.  Negro  employees  were  restricted  In  pro- 
motton  to  supervisor.  At  the  time  of  the 
agreement,  only  32  of  the  nearly  2  thousand 
offloen  and  managers  were  Negro  although 
35%  at  the  labor  force  was  Negro. 


Company  to  post  notices  of  Job  vacancies 
so  that  employees  cnn  bid  for  them  and 
allow  Negro  employees  to  transfer  to  pre- 
viously all  white  departments. 

Establishment  of  proposal  that  promotions 
are  henceforth  to  be  given  by  seniority  and 
ability. 

DOD  and  company  developed  a  profile  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  last  100  white  em- 
ployees promoted  to  supervisors.  Selected 
Negro  employees  to  be  measured  against  this 
profile  and  those  who  matched  or  exceeded 
It,  to  be  promoted  prior  to  promotion  of 
others.  Company  could  request  exceptions 
In  special  circumstances.  Disputes  between 
company  and  DOD  to  be  submitted  to  Case 
&  Co. 


Case  and  Company  conducted  an  Intensive 
study  of  each  of  the  more  than  30  depart- 
ments at  the  shipyard.  It  then  Issued  a  report 
on  each  department  to  the  company  and 
Commission  indicating  which  Negro  em- 
ployees should  have  been  promoted  and  the 
positions  they  would  have  reached  If  their 
rate  of  progress  had  equaled  that  of  the 
white  employees.  The  company  promoted 
these  employees  or  placed  them  on  a  list  for 
future  promotion.  While  promoting  these 
employees,  the  company  continued  its  nor- 
mal promotional  practice  with  respect  to 
white  employees.  Actually,  nearly  half  of  the 
Negro  employees  whom  Case  &  Company 
found  entitled  to  promotion  had  already  been 
advanced  by  the  Company  before  the  study 
was  completed.  This  Indicated  the  company's 
cooperative  attitude.  This  provision  of  the 
agreement  accounts  for  the  nearly  39  hun- 
dred promotion  actions  on  behalf  of  Negro 
employees  during  the  year  after  the  agree- 
ment was  executed. 

Company  posted  vacancies  for  the  first 
time  in  Its  history  and  employees,  both  white 
and  Negro,  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
transfer  provisions. 

Application  of  this  projKsal  on  behalf  of 
both  Negro  and  white  employees. 

This  provision  requires  substantial  Inter- 
pretation In  light  of  problems  which  arose 
after  the  agreement  was  executed.  Rather 
than  the  last  100  white  employees.  It  was 
agreed  to  use  the  last  5  whites  promoted  In 
each  department  as  the  basis  for  the  profile 
because  of  variation  in  standards.  EEOC 
assumed  responsibility  for  administration. 
Company  promoted  more  than  20  Negroes  to 
supervision  during  the  administration  of  the 
agreement,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
agreed  to  promotions  of  an  Eiddltlonal  75 
Negroes  who  had  been  certified  by  their  own 
supervisors  as  qualified  to  become  super- 
visors. Exceptions  were  granted  in  two  in- 
stances by  the  Commission,  one  of  which  In- 
volved a  white  employee  who  was  the  lead 
foreman  handling  scaffolding  on  the  Carrier 
Kennedy,  and  the  other  man  with  special 
technical  skills.  The  extensive  promotions  to 
supervisors  were  possible  because  the  Com- 
pany had,  over  the  years,  permitted  some 
Negro  employees  to  advance  to  mechanical 
status  and  thus  had  a  reservoir  of  high 
skilled  men  who  were  available  for  promo- 
tion. All  promotions  were  worked  out  by 
agreement  between  the  Commission  and  the 
company  and  It  was  not  necessary  to  sub- 
mit any  disputes  to  Case  &  Company. 
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PROBLEM — continued 
5.  Restriction  of  Negro  applicants  to  ap- 
prentice schools,  segregation  of  apprentice 
school  staff  and  selection  of  committee.  Only 
6  of  the  600  students  were  Negro.  The  appren- 
tice school  is  a  4  year  advanced  technical 
school. 


6.  Segregated    locker,    shower,    and    toilet 
facilities. 


7.  The  specific  complaints  of  the  4  indi- 
vidual charging  parties  regarding  restriction 
on  their  promotional  opportunities  because 
of  race. 

8.  Resolution  of  the  other  37  complaints 
which  Involved  rate  of  pay  and  promotional 
opportunities  problems. 


m.    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    AGREEMENT 

The  working  out  of  the  agreement  has  sig- 
nificance In  several  respects.  First,  it  suggests 
that  problems  of  employment  discrimination 
can  be  solved  through  coordinated  govern- 
mental activities,  given  the  firm  and  coura- 
geous administration  of  Title  VII.  Secondly, 
it  suggests  that  this  can  be  done  without 
serious  harm  to  the  Interest  of  employers. 
Third,  it  suggests  that  in  such  actions,  white 
employees  may  benefit  as  well  as  Negro  em- 
ployees. The  addition  of  a  system  of  seniority 
promotion  and  the  posting  of  Job  vacancies  is 
Inured  to  the  benefit  of  both  Negro  and 
white  employees  at  the  shipyard.  Fourth,  the 
agreement  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible 
to  design  and  execute  practical  remedies  to 
eliminate  the  present  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion. Fifth,  it  suggests  that  employers  need 
not  await  Commission  action  before  adopting 
a  management  program  to  Improve  their 
employment  practices. 

Many  employers  have  been  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  the  detailed  and  technical  ap- 
proach In  the  conciliation  agreement.  This 
has  facilitated  acceleration  of  their  own  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  discrimination,  and  in 
this  sense  is  now  a  model  for  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  employment.  Other  govern- 
ment agencies,  Justice  and  OPCC,  are  using 
the  agreement  as  a  model  as  is  the  Commis- 
sion. The  agreement  will  continue  to  have 
these  far-reaching  implications  in  eliminat- 
ing employment  discrimination  for  years  to 
come. 

The  agreement  represented  true  govern- 
ment action.  It  was  the  only  time  during 
my  stay  in  government  when  Justice,  DOD, 
OPCC  and  EEOC  worked  together  with  such 
harmony  and  unity.  The  result  of  this  co- 
operation was  truly  striking.  The  moral  is 
clear.  The  interlocking  and  mutually  re- 
enforcing  joint  action  of  these  agencies  can 
produce  under  present  laws,  clear,  complete, 
and  meaningful  remedies  which  will  elimi- 
nate employment  discrimination. 


"BIG  EAR"  REPLACES  "BIG  DISH" 
FOR  NAVY  AT  SUGAR  GROVE,  W. 
VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  August  edition  of  the  Navy 
magazine  published  an  article  by  me  re- 
porting on  the  key  radio  receiving  sta- 
tion being  constructed  in  the  static-free 
area  of  West  Virginia  at  Sugar  Grove  in 
Pendleton  County.  This  facility  is  to  be 
the  home  of  the  "ear"  of  worldwide  Navy 
communications  and  is  anticipated  to  be- 
come operational  in  1968. 


BoLxmoN — continued 
Negotiation  of  staff  and  committee,  re- 
cruitment efforts  among  Negro  schools,  elim- 
ination of  restrictions  on  married  students, 
those  with  prior  college  education,  and  raise 
maximum  entry  age  to  26  years,  with  noti- 
fication to  present  Negro  employees  who 
might  qualify  luider  these  standards,  of 
their  new  opportunities. 


Reconstruction  of  toilet  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  diagram  attached  to  the 
agreement  to  eliminate  their  segregated  char- 
acter. Reassignment  of  locker  and  shower 
facilities  on  an  alphabetical  basis. 

Agreement  to  promote  3  of  the  4  individ- 
uals to  supervisor  and  to  promote  the  4 
to  a  higher  paying  Job  class. 

Agreement  on  an  expedited  procedure  to 
resolve  these  problems. 


SKSULT — continued 


I  wish  to  provide  this  report  on  de- 
velopments at  Sugar  Grove,  a  new  link 
in  the  Defense  Communications  System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Big    Ear"    Replaces    "Big   Dish"   for   Navy 
AT  Sugar  Grove 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  West 
Virginia) 

What  could  sound  more  like  home  to  a 
Navyman  stationed  at  some  faraway  place 
than  Sugar  Grove,  West  Virginia? 

Undoubtedly,  he  will  hear  the  name  many 
times  and  may  even  speak  to  some  fellow 
crewman  there  as  soon  as  the  new  Naval 
Radio  Receiving  Station  becomes  operational 
on  one  of  the  rolling  hills  where  Sugar  Grove 
is  located. 

It  will  be  a  new  home  for  the  "Ear"  of 
world-wide  Navy  communications,  and  hope- 
fully, one  which  will  allow  messages  to  be 
received  without  the  Interference  of  modern- 
day  mechanical  noises. 

The  receiving  facilities  now  located  at 
Cheltenham,  Maryland,  will  be  moved  to 
Sugar  Grove  and  vrtll  become  operational  late 
next  year. 

CHELTENHAM  STATIC 

The  Sugar  Grove  station  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  as  a  "gateway"  receiving  sta- 
tion of  the  Defense  Communications  System. 
In  tills  role,  the  Sugar  Grove  facility  may 
well  evolve  into  a  primary  Defense  Depart- 
ment high  frequency  rer^eivlng  site  for  the 
East  Coast. 

The  Navy  asked  for  a  new  home  when 
the  static  of  household  appliances,  automo- 
biles, freeway  noises,  and  Jet  planes  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  drowned  out  the  finer 
points  of  the  Navy  signals  coming  In  from 
outlying  stations.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  was  present  to 
hear  the  reports,  made  In  1963  by  Navy  per- 
sonnel, of  the  problems  encountered  at  Chel- 
tenham. Knowing  the  value  of  Sugar  Grove,  I 
urged  a  transfer  of  the  facility  to  that  area. 

Sugar  Grove  may  be  remembered  as  the 
home  of  the  Ill-fated  "Big  Dish"  Naval  Re- 
search telescope.  It  was  to  measure  600  feet 
across  Its  face,  and  exceeded  the  dreams  of 
even  the  most  future-minded  scientists. 

SPIRALING  COSTS  DOOM  "DISH" 

Unfortimately,  by  1962,  the  estimated  cost 
splraled  to  $250  million  or  more.  Thus,  on 
July  18,  1962,  after  careful  Investigation  of 
Increased  costs  estimates,  and  In  light  of 
advances  In  satellite  technology  which 
greatly  lessened  the  military  need  for  the  In- 


Nearly  50  Negroes  admitted  to  the  school 
during  the  first  year  after  the  agreement; 
prompt  integration  of  staff  and  selection 
committee;  Identification  of  employees  who 
might  qualify,  and  as  part  of  the  closing  ad- 
ministrative phase  of  the  agreement,  noti- 
fication to  them  by  the  Commission  of  their 
opportunities  under  the  agreement.  The  com- 
pany engaged  in  recruiting  contacts  with 
the  various  NAACP  branches  in  the  labor 
market  area. 

This  was  accomplished  by  company  action 
within  30  days  of  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment. No  serious  difficulties  were  reported. 


This  provision  was  Implemented  the  week 
after  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  The  pri- 
vate law  suit  was  dismissed  with  payment  of 
cost  and  attorney  fees  by  the  company. 

Charges  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  within 
3  months  of  the  agreement. 


strument,  the  Department  of  Defense  Issued 
a  cancellation  order  on  the  "Big  Dish". 

I  was  successful  in  winning  approval  of  the 
transfer  of  the  receiving  station  to  Sugar 
Grove,  but,  as  the  record  will  show,  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Navy  did  not  take  to  the  move 
witli  great  anticipation. 

As  late  as  last  summer,  the  final  decision  to 
begin  construction  on  some  of  the  buildings 
was  delayed  until  a  last-ditch  survey  proved 
the  capabilities  of  Sugar  Grove  to  receive  dis- 
tant signals.  Finally,  the  move  was  approved 
by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
for  a  second  time.  Construction  Is  to  start 
this  year  on  support  facilities  and  on  the  first 
of  two  antennae. 

Now,  let  me  describe  a  typical  communi- 
cations station,  which  consists  of  three  ma- 
jor components:  A  transmitting  station;  a 
receiving  station  and  a  communications 
center. 

MORE   sensitive   RECEIVERS 

I  am  advised  that  the  best  of  engineering 
practices  dictate  that  tlie  components  be 
geographically  separated  from  each  other  by 
from  15  to  25  miles  and  connected  together 
by  an  integrated  control  system  of  micro- 
wave and  landwire  links.  For  the  Naval  Com- 
mimlcations  Station  (NAVCOMMSTA)  Wash- 
ington, the  transmitter  is  at  Annapolis. 
Maryland,  and  the  COMMCENTER  is  at 
Cheltenham,  while  the  receiving  facilities 
will  be  relocated  to  Sugar  Grove. 

Navy  officers  said  the  shift  to  new  quar- 
ters was  necessary  because,  in  addition  to  all 
the  by-product  noises  of  the  1960'6,  radio  re- 
ceivers have  also  become  more  sen- 
sitive, and  modern  receivers,  because  of  tlie 
Improved  sensitivity  necessary  for  todays 
complex  multi-channel  modes  of  operation, 
are  highly  susceptible  to  man-made  noises. 

The  beauty  of  Sugar  Grove,  aside  from  its 
physical  characteristics,  is  that  it  is  located 
in  a  radio-protected  zone  of  some  3.500  square 
miles.  This  zone  is  the  result  of  a  study 
started  about  10  years  ago,  spon.=:ored  by  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at 
Green  Bank,  West  Virginia.  The  State  Legis- 
lature approved  a  bill  on  August  9.  1956  to 
prohibit  electrical  encroachment  in  the  zone. 

The  superior  receiving  qualities  at  Sugar 
Grove  are  particularly  important  in  the  area 
of  communications  to  and  from  ships.  The 
radio  circuits  with  naval  ships  are  vital  and 
highly  sensitive  and  include  channels  for 
voice,  multi-channel  teletypewriter,  data 
and  graphics. 

cost  put  at  $11  million 

Because  of  space  and  weight  limitations  in 
ships  and  because  of  the  inherent  electroni- 
cally hostile  platform  of  ships,  the  Navy  is 
limited  to  low-powered  transmitters  and  in- 
efficient antenna  arrangements. 
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mneaa  nniat  te  oofapeuMted  for  at  12ie 
■hore  end:  tbua.  In  effect,  an  eztiasenaiUve 
ear  miist  compeiuate  tor  a  vealc  and  barely 
audible  voice  to  make  conununlcatlona  poe- 
alble.  The  Navy,  ergo,  uttUzes  tbe  best  tecli- 
nlques  of  the  art  at  the  best  si  tea  obtainable. 

Development  of  the  42S-acre  site  at  Sugar 
Qrove  Into  the  receiving  facility  Is  expected 
to  coet  about  911  mllUon.  Fortiinately,  the 
Navy  can  make  use  of  the  underground  build- 
ing constructed  for  the  "Big  Dish,"  and  the 
«WO-foot  "Big  Dish"  concrete  bearing  plat- 
form will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  an 
antenna.  There  will  also  be  40  family  hous- 
ing units,  barracks,  administration  buildings 
and  other  service  centers. 

Each  of  the  two  web-type  antennae  will  be 
circular  In  design  and  will  measure  from  8CX) 
feet  to  900  feet  In  diameter.  Combined  they 
will  occupy  60  acres  at  the  site. 

OMB  BUIflHUD   FKBSOMNEL   LIKELY 

When  operational,  the  station  will  em- 
ploy about  30  civilians  and  have  some  70 
military  personnel  on  duty.  It  Is  expected  to 
have  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $700,000. 

Vice  Admiral  B.  P.  Roeder,  presently  Com- 
mander, First  Fleet,  but  the  Assistant  Chief 
ot  Naval  Operations  for  Communications 
when  the  transfer  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, said  this  about  the  new  site : 

"Our  testa  proved  conclusively  that  Sugar 
Orove  la  an  Ideal  receiving  site  markedly  su- 
perior to  Cheltenham  and,  further,  that  the 
national  radio  quiet  zone,  protected  by  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, will  Insure  that  our  Investment  here 
will  be  protected  against  the  situation  which 
developed  at  Cheltenham." 

I  look  forward  to  the  first  signals  being 
received  at  the  station  because  I  know  It  has 
a  bright  future  as  one  of  the  most  tightly 
"protected"  facllltlee  In  the  military — pro- 
tected from  radio  Interference,  at  least. 


DIRKSEN  REELECTTION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
Into  the  Record  a  column  from  the 
August  21  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  written  by  WUllam  S.  White,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  respected 
columnists  and  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  national  affairs: 

"AaovB  Politics — Dihksen  Re-Election 

Called  Vital 

•' (By  William  S.  White ) 

"What  is  likely  to  happen  when  the 
need  for  human  loyalty  among  members 
of  a  political  party  to  its  duly  chosen 
champion  meets,  flatout,  the  absolute 
demands  of  high  national  interests  clear- 
ly standing  above  any  partisan  consider- 
ation? 

"This  is  no  mere  iffy  thing;  for  almost 
certainly  precisely  this  hard  and  delicate 
question  is  going  to  confront  Democratic 
voters  of  Illinois  next  year.  The  position 
Is  this :  The  veteran  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  DiRKSEN  Will  be  up  fof  rcelection 
at  a  time  when  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation of  the  State  appears  from  afar 
to  be  both  essentially  strong,  in  the  wake 
of  the  tremendous  reelection  triumph  of 
a  few  months  ago  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  and  prospectively  able  to 
offer  a  vital  challenge  to  Dirksen's  con- 
tinued political  life. 

"This  is  far  more  than  a  contest  for  a 
Senate  seat  in  a  big  and  politically  im- 
portant State  In  a  presidential,  as  well 
as  a  senatorial,  election  year.  For  Dirk- 
SEM  is  not  only  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate  but  is  also  a  man  all  but 
irreplacable  there  both  to  his  party  and 
to  the  country  itself. 


"In  point  of  fact,  he  Is  by  any  fair 
measure  the  least  expendable  senator  in 
elttaer  party,  quite  apart  from  the  dr- 
cmnstasce  that  his  defeat  would  offer 
bnmeiue  problems  to  the  G.OP.  to  find 
an  acceptable  replacement  in  the  leader- 
ship. 

"For  this  man,  so  often  seen  so  superfl- 
cially  as  only  a  kind  of  northern  Senator 
Claghom  with  an  overrrich  vocabulary 
Is  in  simple  truth  the  balance  wheel  of 
the  Senate  itself  and  by  far  the  greatest 
force  there  for  an  enlightened,  and  even 
a  statesmanlike,  approach  to  the  truly 
vital  affairs  of  the  Nation.  On  all  that 
really  counts — on  the  great  issues  of  for- 
eign policy  on  which  national  honor  and 
national  safety  alike  depend  and  even 
on  such  harsh  domestic  questions  as  the 
right  and  effective  way  to  solve  the  racial 
crisis — he  has  for  years  stood  miles  above 
small  politics. 

"He  was  a  strong  and  nationally- 
minded  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  in  all  the 
foreign  crises  that  had  to  be  faced  in 
those  years.  And  when  last  Dirksen  stood 
for  reelection  in  Illinois,  in  1962  John  F. 
Kennedy  limited  his  assistance  to  the 
Dirksen  challenger,  Representative  Sm 
Yates. 

"And  what  Dirksen  did,  over  and  over, 
for  Kennedy  in  the  grand  foreign  show- 
downs he  has  done,  over  and  over,  for 
President  Johnson  as  well. 

"Wliat  makes  the  whole  bu.siness  even 
more  poignant  is  the  fact  that,  again 
as  in  1962,  the  Democrats  are  likely  to 
offer  a  thoroughly  able  and  honorable 
alternative,  possibly  in  some  such  man 
as  Adlai  Stevenson  III.  That  a  Stevenson, 
given  time  and  luck,  might  well  himself 
become  a  notable  Senator  and  a  valuable 
public  servant  is  clearly  more  than 
possible. 

"But  again,  all  this  Dirksen  has  long 
been;  and  in  the  bargain  he  has,  simply 
and  imarguably,  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  responsible  people  not  only  of  Illi- 
nois but  of  all  the  United  States. 

"There  Is,  for  example,  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  if  the  entire  United  States 
Senate  could  vote  in  the  Illinois  election 
next  year  on  some  impossible  secret  bal- 
lot, at  least  80  of  its  members,  including 
no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  Demo- 
crats themselves,  would  mark  their  bal- 
lots for  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

"In  the  first  World  War,  old  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  France  observed  that 
war — by  which  he  meant  the  utter  and 
ultimate  necessities  of  war — was  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  generals. 

"The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Dirksen  Is  too  Important  to  be  destroyed 
by  ordinary  political  considerations. 

"And  this  is  going  to  be  the  undeniable, 
final  reality  next  year  when  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  partisan  loyalty  meets  the 
Immovable  object  of  potent  national 
interest. 

••[0  1967,  United  Feature  Syndicate]" 


about  establishing  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  new  division  devoted  exclusively 
to  providing  low-income  housing.  The 
reason  given  for  creating  this  new  divi- 
sion is  that  FHA  has  proven  Itself  In- 
capable of  handling  low-income  housing 
programs.  The  critics  point  to  what  they 
consider  the  meager  number  of  low- 
income  housing  built  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Cox,  ex- 
ecutive director,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Re- 
development and  Housing  Authority, 
expressing  his  concern  about  assigning 
to  the  FHA  a  proposed  program  of  in- 
terest assistance  payments  to  low-  and 
middle-income  home  and  condominium 
unit  buyers.  He  requested  Mr.  Cox's 
candid  opinion  about  the  necessity  for 
creating  a  new  division  within  HUD  to 
handle  this  program. 

Mr.  Cox  responded: 

The  fact  that  the  program  as  now  proposed 
would  be  administered  by  the  FHA  Is,  In  my 
judgment,  correct  and  would  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  better  than  If  assigned 
by  Congress  to  another  division  in  HUD, 
existing  or  new. 

He  continued: 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  success 
obtained  thm  far  by  Secretary  Weaver  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Brownsteln  In  gearing  the 
FHA  to  handle  soclal-orleiited  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Cox's  telegram  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Chasles  H.  Peect, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re  your  letter  of  August  14  concerning 
the  proposal  In  the  pending  housing  bill  that 
would  establish  a  new  program  of  Interest 
assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  low-  and 
middle-Income  home  or  condominium  unit 
buyers.  The  fact  that  the  program  as  now 
proposed  would  be  administered  by  the  FHA 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  correct  and  would  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  program  better  than  If 
assigned  by  the  Congress  to  another  division 
In  HUD,  existing  or  new.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  success  obtained  thus  far 
by  Secretary  Weaver  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Brownsteln  In  gearing  the  FHA  to  handle 
social-oriented  programs. 

Lawrence  M.  Cox, 
Executive  Director, 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
DIVISION  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOUS- 
ING WITHIN  DEJPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  LTIBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  BOLD  NEW  "TURN 
KEY"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Thursday,  two  Americans  of  note  ap- 
plauded the  President  for  his  new  and 
bold  approach  to  public  housing — Project 
Turn  Key. 

One  of  those  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  our  own  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Illinois,  Paul  H. 
Douglas. 

He  said: 

This  experiment  will  combine  public  hous- 
ing, the  best  program  to  build  houses  for 
poor  people,  with  a  tumkey-flxed  coet  con- 
tract, the  fastest  way  to  build  such  housing, 
and  p-ivate  management  Arms,  which  may 
be  the  best  way  to  run  public  housing  rmlts. 
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Echoing  this  praise  was  Mr.  Leon  N. 
Welner,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders.  He  called  the 
"Turn  Key"  project  an  "innovative  ap- 
proach to  low-income  housing." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  obvious 
that  the  problem  of  our  cities  has  been 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  And  out  of  that  concern 
have  come  such  exciting  now  programs  as 
ront  supplements  and  model  cities. 

Now  we  have  "Turn  Key."  Basically,  the 
program  Is  designed  to  cut  out  redtape 
from  public  housing  construction  and 
maintenance  by  using  the  genius  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  every  step  of  the  way.  The 
program  also  promises  to  reduce  unit 
costs — and  thus  reduce  rents. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  speedy  and 
Imaginative  response  to  this  pressing 
problem — and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  two  statements  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Weiner  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement    by    Formek    Senator    Paul    H. 

Douglas,  Chairman,  National  Commission 

ON  Urban  Problkms 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  his  prompt 
action  on  the  Kaiser  Committee's  recommen- 
dation. This  experiment  will  combine  public 
housing,  the  best  program  to  buUd  houses  for 
p>oor  people,  with  a  turnkey-flxed  cost  con- 
tract, the  fastest  way  to  build  such  housing, 
and  private  management  firms,  which  may 
be  the  best  way  to  run  public  housing  units. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Problems  is  working  on  such  ques- 
tions as  zoning,  land  use,  buUding  codes,  and 
housing  codes,  which  are  the  key  Issues  and 
among  the  toughest  problems  connected 
with  providing  decent  housing  for  low  In- 
come Americans. 

Press  Release  Re  Statement  by  Leon 
N.  Weiner 

Leon  N.  Weiner,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  today  stated 
In  Buffalo  that  he  welcomed  President  John- 
son's Imaginative  proposal  for  testing  in  a 
number  of  localities  a  program  Involving  pri- 
vate industry  In  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  housing  for  low-Income  families. 

Mr.  Weiner  said  "The  turnkey  approach 
which  Is  the  basis  of  this  proposal  has  already 
been  tested  in  the  field  as  a  device  whereby 
private  buUders  have  been  able  to  provide 
low-Income  housing  more  quickly  and  at 
lower  costs  for  needy  families.  The  added 
innovation  of  turning  the  housing  over  to 
private  management  which  is  advocated  In 
President  Johnson's  proposal  and  endorsed 
by  the  'Kaiser  Committee  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing* Is  a  further  step  forward,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  innovative  approach  to  low- 
Income  housing." 

Mr.  Weiner  went  on  to  say  "While  I  cannot 
at  this  time  express  the  official  position  of 
the  NAHB  on  the  matter,  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Board  of  Directors  are  meeting 
tomorrow,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  In 
Buffalo  and  I  will  recommend  to  them  ap- 
proval of  this  program." 


A    SPEECH    BY    JOURNALIST    ERIC 
SEVAREID 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  Eric 
Sevareid  Is  one  of  America's  most  re- 
sponsible and  respected  journalists  and 
commentators. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  recently  to  read 
a  speech  Mr.  Sevareid  made  in  January 


to  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 
His  speech  was  entitled  "Politics  and  the 
Press." 

Mr.  Sevareid  concludes  his  remarks 
raising  basic  and  essential  questions 
about  our  foreign  policy,  questions  which 
each  citizen  should  come  to  grips  with. 

Mr.  Sevareid  challenges  yesterday's 
answers  to  the  new  and  complicated  in- 
ternational problems  of  today,  and  he 
calls  for  a  more  learned  and  understand- 
ing appraisal  of  the  world  and  our  role 
in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend  Mr. 
Sevareld's  remarks,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  the  Press 

(An  rddress  by  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  News 
national  correspondent,  delivered  before 
a  Joint  session  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  24, 
1967) 

I  cannot  Imagine  an  occasion  in  my  life 
of  greater  satisfaction  and  moment  than  this 
one.  I  had  never  thought  that  I  would  one 
day  be  welcomed  before  this  ancient  body, 
that  I  would  climb  this  hill  In  this  Com- 
monwealth, which  become  landmarits  on  the 
Indelible  map  of  the  Inner  mind  when  the 
schoolboy  first  opens  the  book  of  the  great 
American  story.  Here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  I  should  think,  began  the  process  of 
welding  the  Athenians'  art  of  democracy  with 
the  Romans'  science  of  government. 

I  was  a  schoolboy  on  the  Dakota  prairies 
where  all  was  new  and  raw  and  wanted 
building.  At  times,  as  my  understanding  In- 
creased, I  envied  those  of  my  generation  who 
were  born  in  places  like  this,  the  old  and 
established  places,  and  had,  I  thought,  only 
to  open  their  minds  and  arms  and  inherit  It 
all,  ready  made.  But  I  am  grateful,  now,  for 
my  origins.  At  each  stage  of  the  westering 
Impulse  America  re-made  Itself  socially  and 
physically  from  the  beginnings,  from  the 
log  house  and  the  loneliness,  the  hand  axe 
and  the  terrible  labors.  Something  of  what 
your  forebears,  very  long  ago,  experienced 
on  these  shores  of  rock  my  forebears,  not 
very  long  ago,  experienced  on  those  plains 
of  snow  and  dust.  I  understood  the  Pilgrims 
and  what  It  meant  for  them  far  sooner  than 
I  understood  Harvard  and  Its  meaning. 

But  there  was  a  precious  thing  we  did  not 
have  to  build,  which  we  took  from  you.  It 
came  through  the  few  books  In  the  library 
off  Main  Street;  It  came  through  the 
speeches  of  the  occasional  Chautauqua  lec- 
turer who  appeared  In  the  Opera  House  above 
the  general  store;  It  came  through  the  talk 
of  my  father  at  the  dinner  table.  New  Eng- 
land, Massachusettts,  Boston — the  great  men, 
their  electrifying,  illuminating  words,  as  stir- 
ring to  us  then  out  there  as  they  must  have 
been  to  your  ancestors  when  they  were 
spoken  and  written  here.  They  formed  the 
invisible  environment  In  which  we  1  Ived, 
the  most  lasting  environment  of  all.  By  this 
mysterious  alchemy  the  miracle  of  Ameri- 
canism of  national  union  was  performed, 
quietly,  in  secret  as  It  were,  across  thousands 
of  miles,  the  Invisible  cords  stretching  Into 
every  valley  and  clearing,  guiding  us,  bind- 
ing us  all  In  the  face  of  the  worst  that  the 
world  and  our  own  worse  nature  could  bring 
against  us. 

So  It  Is  good  to  be  here,  where  all  seems 
familiar  and  reassuring,  nothing  strange;  a 
place  I  have,  in  a  sense,  inhabited  all  my  life. 

politics  and  the  press 
I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  politics  and 
the  press,  and  their  relationship,  the  high  art 
of  governing  men  and  the  profession  or  the 


calling,  at  least,  of  Informing  and  explaining 
to  men. 

I  represent  what  is  called  electronic  Jour- 
nalism, to  use  a  phrase  I  once  coined  In 
one  of  my  less  graceful  moments.  It  was, 
with  radio,  the  function  of  Informing  and 
explaining  through  the  ear  and  now  witli 
television,  through  both  ear  and  eye.  And  It 
has  become  the  most  Immediate,  dramatic,  in 
some  ways  the  most  powerful  form  of  Jour- 
nalism. Certainly,  the  most  personal,  as  the 
affectionate  letters  from  strangers  and  the 
denunciatory  telegrams  arriving  at  offices 
like  mine  attest  every  day. 

The  politician,  local  or  national,  the  Jour- 
nalist, in  print  or  by  broadcast,  have  more 
than  a  little  in  common,  beyond  the  fact 
that  we  make  our  mistakes  in  public  and 
have  no  hiding  place.  About  eighty  years  ago 
James  Russell  Lowell  wrote:  "In  a  world  of 
dally — nay,  almost  hourly.  Journalism,  every 
clever  man,  every  man  who  thinks  himself 
clever  or  whom  anybody  else  thinks  clever, 
is  called  upon  to  deliver  his  Judgment  point 
blank  and  at  the  word  of  command  on  every 
conceivable  subject  of  human  thought." 

About  a  hiuidred  and  eighty  years  ego, 
John  Adams  wrote,  sardonically,  of  the  Con- 
gress: "every  man  in  it  Is  a  great  man,  an 
orator,  a  critic,  a  statesman;  and  therefore 
every  man,  upon  every  question,  mixst  show 
his  oratory,  his  criticism  and  his  political 
abilities." 

Not  quite  on  every  subject  or  question 
anymore,  for  the  Journalist  or  the  politician. 
Among  both,  the  specialists  have  developed. 
But  on  a  frightfully  large  number  of  subjects 
and  questions.  It  will  always  be  this  way;  It 
has  to  be  this  way.  You  require  no  explaining 
why  a  world  of  specialists  only  would  be 
a  Jungle,  the  world  of  our  final  floundering. 
Serious  statesmanship  and  serious  communi- 
cation with  others  cannot  exist  without  the 
generallst,  the  man  of  the  broad  and  liberal 
experience  and  teaching,  the  philosopher, 
homespun  or  literary,  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

The  general  j>olitlclan  and  the  general  jour- 
nalist— we  are  Jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters 
of  none  save  the  trade  of  being  Jack  of  all. 
a  trade  by  no  means  easily  mastered.  We  must 
always  know  enough  of  what  Is  old  to  recog- 
nize what  Is  new,  enough  of  what  has  been 
good  for  man  to  sense  what  Is  going  to  harm 
him.  People  like  you  work  the  cutting  edge 
of  history;  people  like  me  along  with  you, 
live  at  the  growing  points  of  society.  And  we 
live  together.  In  a  frequently  miserable  mar- 
riage of  necessity  as  restlessly  close  as  any 
two  elements  of  society  knows.  You  make  a 
bit  of  history  every  day;  we  write  the  first 
rough  draft  of  history  every  day.  Together 
we  compose  the  Invisible  environment  of  the 
American  mind,  make  the  community  weath- 
er, sound  the  tones  of  the  day.  And  frequent- 
ly, we  detest  each  other,  because  as  in  any 
marriage,  we  happen  to  have  certain  con- 
flicts of  interest.  These  can  be  ameliorated 
but  never  solved.  They  would  be  solved  only 
In  the  event  that  one  side  or  the  other  aban- 
doned its  responsibilities.  In  which  case,  I 
fear,  this  free  society  would  be  free  no  longer. 

the  "credibilitt"  gap 

The  relationship  is  a  daily  Improvisation  as 
are  most  of  the  creative  tensions  in  American 
political  life,  including  those  I  would  suppose, 
between  executive  and  legislative  and  Judi- 
ciary. 

In  the  national  capital,  where  I  live  and 
work,  the  relationship  is  severely  exacerbated 
at  the  present  time.  The  phrase  "credibility 
gap"  has  become  a  tiresome  cliche  already, 
but  the  very  fact  of  its  existence  suggests 
that  the  condition  Is  unusual.  It  is  unusual 
only  in  degree,  but  I  must  say  that  in  a  quar- 
ter century  of  reporting  Washington  I  have 
never  seen  It  in  such  a  high  degree  as  this. 
The  press — print  and  broadcast — Is  in  part 
responsible  because  It  has  not  always  under- 
stood  what  the  administration  was  saying 
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•nd  baa,  on  tbese  occaalona,  translated  cau- 
tion to  znean  dissembling.  But  tbe  press  Is 
not  very  different  from  what  It  was  In  tbe 
capital  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  Is  tbe 
governing  personnel  that  has  changed  tbe 
most.  And  the  President  Is  the  key  to  this. 
It  la  not  only  that  he  Is  unusually  sensitive 
to  criticism  by  nature,  not  much  given  to  a 
humorous  recognition  of  bis  mistakes  and 
bred  In  tbe  manipulative  techniques  of  the 
corridors  of  Capitol  Hill — it  is  also  that  he 
la  the  kind  of  master  personality  to  whom 
other  personalities,  other  egos,  exist  chiefly 
as  tools  and  extensions  of  bis  own.  He  there- 
fore baa  created  a  certain  claustrophobic 
feeling  in  tbe  Administration,  a  certain  spirit 
of  Intimidation  which  encourages  bis  lieu- 
tenants and  assistants  to  release  what  news 
Is  favorable  and  to  withhold  what  Is  un- 
favorable. In  order  both  to  protect  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
President. 

sorracES  or  MtrroAL  mistrust 
We  bad  some  of  this  under  President 
Kennedy  who  could  also  be  quick  of  temper 
and  sharp  of  tongue  and  who  also  tended  to 
divide  tbe  Joumallats  Into  friends  and  ene- 
mies; we  bad  some  of  It  under  Elsenhower, 
not  much  under  Truman,  and,  unless  my 
memories  of  those  days  are  faulty,  very  little 
under  Roosevelt  In  whose  administration 
powerful  personalities — like  Ickes,  Hull, 
Hopkins,  Wallace — were  not  only  permitted 
to  exist  but  who  spoke  out  powerfully,  often 
against  one  another,  sometimes  even  against 
their  chief. 

A  credibility  gap,  a  lack  of  trust  between 
tbe  federal  government  and  tbe  press  and 
people — this  Is  a  most  serious  thing,  one  not 
easily  put  right.  But  I  have  the  feeling  It  Is 
magnified  because  of  the  context  in  which 
It  exists.  This  President  is  at  the  low  point 
of  what  may  be  only  another  political  cycle 
of  a  familiar  kind.  He  has  rapidly  escalated 
tbe  military  effort  abroad  and  It  seems 
caught  In  a  log  Jam;  he  has  rapidly  escalated 
Ills  domestic  welfare  projects  at  home  and 
they  seem  caught  In  a  log  Jam.  For  the  time, 
at  any  rate,  the  people  have  small  sense 
of  affairs  moving,  here  or  overseas.  If  and 
when  they  begin  to  move,  we  will  all  feel 
that  In  our  spirits;  the  press  generally  will 
forget  its  present  pique,  will  give  credit  when 
ft  la  due,  and  then,  I  think,  we  may  all  for- 
get that  phrase,   "credibility  gap." 

But  I  remain  a  Journalist  and  Instinctively 
I  aide  with  the  press  in  the  ultimate  squar- 
ing of  this  particular  account.  So  I  shall 
defer  any  full  flowering  of  sympathy  with 
ofllclalB  who  feel  bady  treated  by  the  press 
until  that  marvelous  day,  when  I  wake  to  see 
public  officials  complain  that  this  newspaper 
or  that  commentator  has  bestowed  greater 
praise  upon  them  than  they  deserve,  which, 
indeed,  happens  frequently.  That  will  be  a 
day  to  remember! 

AN    HISTORIC    CONDITION 

Bad  blood  between  those  who  govern  the 
people  and  those  who  monitor  the  governors 
and  report  to  the  people  Is  nothing  new  in 
tbe  American  story.  It  is  a  condition  we 
have  never  lived  without.  George  Washing- 
ton sickened  of  the  treatment  he  received 
from  much  of  the  early  American  press. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  once  that  be 
would  choose  newspapers  over  government  if 
be  could  have  but  one  or  the  other,  left  the 
White  House  as  a  reader  of  only  one  paper, 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  that  chiefly  for 
the  advertisements  because,  he  said,  they 
contained  the  only  truths  to  be  relied  on  in  a 
newspaper. 

I  think  news  reporting  of  government  has 
greatly  changed  since  then.  So,  I  fear,  have 
tbe  advertisements. 

But  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
growth  In  tbe  quality  of  American  Journal- 
ism Is  as  clear  to  me  as  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  growth  In  the  quality  of  our 
legislatures,   state   and  federal.  You   would 


have  to  search  hard  for  a  Jefferson  or  a  John 
Adams  in  tbe  Federal  Congress  of  today,  but 
you  must  search  bard,  also,  to  find  much  cor- 
ruption by  money,  to  find  sluggards,  drunks, 
the  boors  and  the  ignorant.  The  pace  is  too 
fast,  the  load  too  heavy,  our  public  affairs 
far  too  complicated  to  afford  such  men,  any- 
more. 

I  believe  the  American  press  to  be  better 
educated,  more  resp>onsible  and  alert  than  It 
has  ever  been.  I  am  aware  of  certain  recent 
strictures,  including  the  remark  of  Profes- 
sor Arthur  Schleslnger,  late  of  these  parts, 
who  said  that  after  working  in  the  White 
House  he  could  never  again  take  seriously 
the  testimony  of  Journalism  on  Important 
government  decisions.  Its  relation  to  reality, 
he  said,  "is  often  less  than  the  shadows  in 
Plato's  cave." 

The  professor's  charge  was  answered  years 
before  it  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann 
who  said,  "The  theory  of  a  free  press  is  that 
the  truth  will  emerge  from  free  reporting 
and  free  discussion,  not  that  it  will  be 
presented  perfectly  and  Instantly  in  any  one 
account." 

The  ultimate  burden  must  fall  upon  the 
individual  citiaen.  If  he  wishes  to  be  well 
Informed  he  must  read  widely  in  the  press 
and  listen  widely  to  the  broadcasts.  No  one 
example  of  either  can  serve  him  more  than 
very  partially. 

The  press  is  Indeed  powerful.  And  is  there- 
fore dangerous  Indeed.  Power  in  any  form 
carries  danger  within  it  somewhere;  and,  as 
John  Adams  tried  to  warn  his  countrymen 
long  ago,  "power  always  thinks  It  has  a  great 
soul."  But  if  there  Is  an  Imbalance  of  power 
in  our  country  today,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
whether  It  is  the  p>ower  of  the  press  that  has 
been  doing  the  growing  at  the  ex{>ense  of  the 
others,  or  the  power  of  government,  spe- 
cifically the  federal  government  and  more 
specifically  the  Presidency,  which  acts  more 
on  its  own  In  direct  ratio  to  the  fatefulness 
of  the  decisions  to  be  taken,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile decision,  and  the  decision  to  make  a 
major  war  out  of  the  Vietnamese  guerrilla 
war,  very  much  Included. 

POWER  AND   ITS  HAZARDS 

Power  is  required  if  we  are  to  do  anything, 
good  as  well  as  evil.  But  we  had  better,  you 
and  I  as  well  as  P^resldents,  be  frightened  of 
the  power  we  have;  the  real  danger  begins 
at  the  point  where  we  are  no  longer  fright- 
ened. If  it  Is  true,  as  a  Frenchman  recently 
said,  that  in  this  life  men  must  choose  be- 
tween anxiety  and  boredom,  all  those  of  us 
who  bold  a  fragment  of  power  had  better  be 
anxious.  This  Is  an  anxiety  of  an  evangelical 
nature,  our  saving  grace.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways;  we  cannot  ask  authority  over 
the  minds  and  lives  of  others,  rather  direct 
in  your  case.  Indirect  in  mine,  and  also  ask  to 
sleep  easy  in  our  beds. 

No  doubt  we  would  all  sleep,  if  not  well,  a 
little  bit  easier  if  we  could  use  our  instru- 
ments, law  and  communications,  better  than 
we  do.  I  am  a  more  credible  authority  on 
the  failings  in  my  field  than  on  those  In 
yours,  so  let  me  glance  around  my  own  house 
which  has  a  fair  proportion  of  glass  In  its 
walls.  I  began  broadcasting  news  and  im- 
pressions about  the  news  twenty-seven  years 
ago  when  the  great  war  was  starting  and 
at  the  scene  of  it.  I  might  have  rema'ned 
with  the  printed  press  and  Its  established 
comforting  traditions.  But  something  excit- 
ing was  happening,  the  beginnings  of  the 
first  new  form  of  Journalism  in  a  very  long 
time.  We  all  then  found  it  nerve-wracking, 
difficult.  We  were  an  odd  lot — some  of  us, 
like  me,  better  reporters  than  speakers, 
others  the  reverse.  But  we  were.  I  think,  es- 
sentially responsible,  under  the  Intuitive 
caution  and  common  sense  of  the  leaders, 
like  the  late  Ed  Murrow.  who  set  the  tone 
and  the  guidelines  for  the  new  profession. 
We  had  to  create  a  tradition,  as  it  were. 

The  obstacles  were,  and  are,  enormous. 
One  Is  the  basic  nature  of  the  broadcasting 


Industry.  In  tbla  country,  many  newspapers 
were  founded  by  men  with  aomething  par- 
ticular to  say  and  who  wished  to  say  it.  A 
lot  of  them  became  simple  business  proper- 
ties as  they  were  banded  down  through  the 
generations,  but  a  meaning,  a  mystique  bad 
been  established.  Radio  and  then  television 
stations  were  started  simply  and  purely  as 
business.  Tbelr  owners  then  found  them- 
selves, often  to  their  surprise  and  confusion, 
custodians  of  free  exi>res8lon,  regents  and 
guardians,  along  with  publishers,  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  with  their  role  and  rights 
stUl  somewhat  obscure  by  reason  of  their 
existence  through  specific  government  li- 
cense, not  true  in  the  case  of  the  papers. 

Then,  too,  by  tbe  nature  of  the  structure, 
the  news  functions  of  networks  and  stations 
constitute  only  a  department  in  a  great 
entertainment  industry.  The  news  people  live 
in  constant  competition  with  the  entertain- 
ment people  for  budgeted  funds.  Even  more 
acutely,  they  must  compete  for  time,  for 
minutes  and  hours,  and  In  a  more  decisive 
way  than  a  managing  editor  competes  with 
the  advertising  department  for  a  newspaper's 
space. 

BROADCASTING    AND    PRINT 

I  am  sure  that  broadcasting  and  tbe 
printed  press  are  much  more  complementary 
than  comp>etltlve  to  one  another.  Most  com- 
parisons between  their  output  are  rather 
meaningless.  Their  opportunities  and  limita- 
tions are  wholly  different.  A  newspaper's 
space  can  be  expanded,  but  there  are  only 
so  many  hours  in  the  day.  A  newspaper's 
space  can  be  contracted,  when  there  Is  little 
news  to  give,  but  broadcasting  must  live  with 
the  fifteen  minute  quarter-hour  tind  the 
thirty  minute  half-hour. 

A  newspaper  can  use  Its  space  concurrently, 
broadcasting  must  use  time  consecutively. 
Page  one,  that  is,  can  show  you  simultane- 
ously a  variety  of  news  items,  some  played 
proinlnently,  some  obscurely,  and  tbe  reader's 
eye  can  skip  about  to  take  its  choice.  Broad- 
casting must  deliver  one  news  item  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  story  of  a  btis  accident  at  Fourth 
and  Main  receives  essentially  the  same  promi- 
nence as  the  story  of  a  great  revolution  In 
China.  A  newspaper  can  offer  details  includ- 
ing many  statistics  because  the  reader  can 
go  over  it  all  again  if  need  be;  the  broad- 
caster cannot  because  tbe   listener  cannot. 

Dally  newspap>ers  have  radically  declined 
in  numbers;  broadcasting  stations — radio 
especially — have  radically  increased.  There 
are  probably  now  too  few  of  the  first,  too 
many  of  the  second.  In  any  case  this  double 
phenomenon  obliges  a  negative  answer  to 
chose  who  contend  that  stations,  because  they 
use  public  airways  under  government  license, 
have  no  right  to  editorialize,  on  the  news, 
while  newspapers  do.*  Most  do  it  badly, 
timidly,  but  that,  too,  may  change  with  time. 
If  they  have  this  right,  as  common  sense  says 
they  do,  then  they  have  the  right  In  full 
and  may  properly  endorse  political  candi- 
dates, a  matter  now  much  in  contention. 

It  Is  not  proper  that  the  more  numerous 
and  pervasive  medium  should  have  fewer 
liberties  than  the  less  numerous  and  per- 
vasive, but  it  is  not  proper,  either,  that  It 
should  handle  its  liberties  in  careless  man- 
ner. Radio  is  a  case  in  point  where  news  is 
concerned.  There  are  now  so  many  radio 
stations,  they  have  sprung  up  so  quickly  that 
professionalism  VTlth  the  news  has  taken  hold 
only  here  and  there.  News  is  thrown  on  the 
market  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  recorded 
Jazz  or  used  cars  or  deodorants.  These  hourly 
little  swatches  of  news,  delivered  in  the  self- 
conscious  baritone  of  youngsters  just  out  of 
their  high  school  or  college  speech  class — 
these  I  would  call  the  "non-news  programs." 
People  tune  into  them,  I  think,  not  to  know 
what  has  happened,  but  what  has  not  hap- 
pened. To  make  sure  that  the  atomic  bomb 
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has  not  fallen,  that  bubonic  plagre  Is  not 
sweeping  the  nation.  It  would  be  as  usefiil 
just  to  ring  a  bell  every  hour  on  the  hour 
and  have  someone  cry,  "All's  well."  It  would 
also  provide  time  for  an  extra  detergent 
commercial. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  radio  news  Is  get- 
ting better.  Television  news  by  the  networks 
and  the  larger  stations  I  think  is  getting 
steadily  better.  The  original  trouble  with  it 
was  that  its  managers  fell  in  love  with  the 
pictures  and  some  of  its  practitioners  fell  in 
love  with  their  own  image  on  the  screen. 
What  didn't  move,  wasn't  news.  An  idea 
wasn't  news,  because  you  cou'.dn't  put  a 
camera  on  It.  A  number  of  broadcasters 
thought — and  some  still  do — that  they  had 
to  perform  the  news.  So  we  have  seen  too 
many  character  actors  and  too  few  minds  of 
character  in  action.  This  is  changing,  stead- 
ily for  tbe  better.  We  are  learning  that  a  few 
thoughtful  words  can  often  be  more  revealing 
than  ten  thousand  pictures  and  that  the 
people  welcome  them. 

BTJILT-IN    PROBLEMS 

We  have  some  built-in  problems,  the  an- 
swers to  which  we  havent  yet  come  upon. 
One  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  a  complex 
news  story  with  the  simplicity  demanded  in 
a  hard  news  program.  The  printed  press  has 
the  same  problem.  Long  ago  it  invented  the 
so-called  "all  purpose"  news  story  technique 
which  puts  the  most  dramatic  single  fact  in 
the  lead,  following  it  with  the  less  dramatic 
but  often  essential  facts  so  that  any  editor 
can  cut  off  the  story  where  he  wishes.  Edit- 
ing from  the  bottom  up.  That  Is  the  way  the 
news  agencies  in  particular  do  It.  As  James 
Reston  of  The  New  York  Times  points  out, 
this  practice  sharpens  and  infiates  the  news. 
It  encourages,  he  remarked,  not  a  balanced 
but  a  startling  presentation  of  the  news. 
Time  after  time,  with  a  complicated  story,  the 
result  is  distortion. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  picture  medium. 
I  was  extremely  conscious  of  this  last  spring 
in  Vietnam.  Buddhists  staged  some  riots  in 
Saigon  and  Da  Nang.  The  TV  cameras  wheeled 
up.  They  focus,  of  cotirse,  on  whatever  is  most 
dramatically  in  motion.  They  act  like  a  fiash- 
llght  beam  in  the  darkness.  Everything  else 
around,  however  vital  to  the  full  story.  Is 
lost  in  the  darkness  and  ceases  to  exist.  The 
pictures  could  not  show  you  that  a  block 
away  from  the  Saigon  riots  the  populace  was 
shopping,  chatting,  sitting  In  restaurants  In 
total  normalcy.  The  riots  Involved  a  tiny 
proportion  of  the  people  In  either  city;  yet 
the  effect  of  tbe  plct\ires  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding in  the  Congress,  was  explosive.  People 
here  thought  Vietnam  was  tearing  itself 
apart,  that  civil  war  was  raging.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  happening. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  the  techniques  that 
will  balance  the  spot  news  and  the  spot  pic- 
ture and  put  them  In  proportion,  and  with- 
out letting  hours  or  days  go  by  until  we  can 
do  a  special  report  or  a  long  documentary  to 
explain  it  all  as  It  really  is.  This  is  one  reason 
television  news  is  going  back  to  tbe  daily 
commentator  or  "analyst"  as  they  are  now 
called.  The  men  who  were  used  heavily  and 
quite  well  in  the  hey-day  of  radio. 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  about  these 
practical  challenges  and  responses,  but  per- 
haps to  no  great  purpose.  The  true  challenge, 
the  deep  and  abiding  problem  Is  something 
of  a  very  different  order.  It  is  to  see  the  world 
not  only  steadily  and  whole,  but  as  it  is,  not 
as  our  minds  have  been  conditioned  to  be- 
lieve It  is.  To  think  closely  about  this  is,  very 
often,  to  feel  one's  heart  sink. 

Why  has  this  been  called  the  "age  of  the 
jotimalist"?  Why  are  most  of  the  really  en- 
thralling, best-selling  books  no  longer  novels 
of  fiction  but  accounts  of  real  events  and  real 
persons?  It  is  because  history  is  moving  in 
geometric  progression,  because  public  events 
more  and  more  dominate  private  lives,  be- 
cause the  most  vivid  imagination  can  scarcely 
compete  with  the  dally  realities.  Whatever 


men  can  think  of  doing,  science  and  tech- 
nology now  permit  them  to  do,  and  they  do  it. 
As  Journalists  we  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  tbe  realities;  we  report  them  but  we 
do  not  truly  tinderstand  them,  so  we  do  not 
really  explain.  I  have  read  much  and  listened 
much  but  I  do  not  understand  what  will 
really  happen,  to  what  end,  when  we  have 
men  on  the  moon;  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  China  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive the  Inner  meaning  of  the  present  con- 
vulsion in  the  world's  biggest  country.  I 
have  closely  followed  the  civil  rights  story 
but  if  you  asked  me  now  to  explain  what 
lies  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart  of 
a  Negro  boy  in  an  American  ghetto,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  am  sure  they  will  build  the 
supersonic  Jet  passenger  plane  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  it  will  Improve  human  life 
or  make  it  just  a  bit  worse.  I  am  told  by 
experts  that  a  given  business,  or  for  that 
matter,  the  federal  government,  can  grow 
to  any  size  at  all  and  under  the  modern 
methods  of  nianagement,  operate  just  as 
efficiently  as  when  they  were  small,  but  I 
dont  know  why  and  I  don't  quite  believe  It. 
I  have  read  much  and  seen  much  of  the 
country  called  Vietnam  but  I  have  never 
dared  try  to  explain,  for  want  of  conviction, 
why  the  South  Vietnamese  fight  with  poor 
spirits  and  the  Northerners  with  determina- 
tion. 

THE  REAL  "CREDIBILITT  GAP" 

Here  lies  a  credibility  gap  that  is  really 
worth  talking  about.  Constantly,  our  meas- 
urements of  things  fall  short  of  the  realities 
the  people  see.  It  is  not  that  we  bide  or  alter 
the  truth;  it  is  that  we  often  cannot  pene- 
trate the  truth.  It  is  deep  in  our  American 
faith  to  believe  that  progress,  human  and 
material,  must  Inevitably  spread  here  among 
ourselves  and  in  the  distant  impoverished 
lands.  It  may  be  quite  as  likely  that  catas- 
trophe is  approaching,  not  the  mlUenlum. 
But,  poor  creatures  that  we  are,  we  cannot 
say  even  this  for  sure. 

My  immediate  fear  is  that  the  gap  lies  not 
only  between  the  Journalists  and  the  truth 
but  between  our  national  leadership  and  the 
truth.  I  fear  the  Intellectual  lag;  I  fear  that 
yesterday's  truths  have  become  today's 
dogma.  Is  Mao  Tse-Tung's  China  really  to  be 
compared  with  Hitler's  Germany?  Is  Vietnam 
really  today's  Czechoslovakia?  Does  commu- 
nism always  and  everywhere  require  physical 
containment  or  does  it  not  have  within  itself 
its  own  built-in  braking  mechanism,  its  own 
containment?  Is  it  true  today,  as  the  admin- 
istration believes,  and  as  seemed  very  true  In 
the  thirties  and  forties,  that  p>eace  and  free- 
dom are  indivisible?  Or  is  It  the  real  truth 
that  peace  and  freedom  will  continue  to  co- 
exist with  war  and  tyranny  as  they  have  co- 
existed through  most  human  history? 

Up  to  what  point  is  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  renovate  the 
economies,  the  institutions,  the  ways  of  life 
of  distant  and  alien  societies,  and  can  this, 
in  fact,  be  really  done?  Is  democracy  an  ex- 
portable Item  at  all?  It  is  the  basic  faith  of 
our  foreign  policy  that  peace,  democracy  and 
material  progress  are  not,  each  of  them, 
merely  good  in  themselves,  but  interdepend- 
ent. I  try  to  find  evidence  from  history  that 
this  is  so,  but  I  find  very  little. 

Could  it  be  that  we  are  making  a  gigantic 
mistake,  that  we  fall  to  perceive  what  Archi- 
medes perceived?  The  Greek  mathematician, 
with  his  levers  and  pulleys  and  screws,  said 
that  he  could  move  the  world — If  he  had  a 
place  to  stand.  He  knew  he  did  not.  He  knew 
his  feet  had  no  separate  foundation,  that  he 
was  in  and  of  the  world.  As  a  country,  we 
often  seem  to  think  that  we  stand  in  a  sepa- 
rate place.  Perhaps  this  is  why  we  talk  about 
"conquering  nature"  or  "conquering  space." 
But  we  are  of  nature,  we  are  in  space.  We  talk 
of  renovating,  uplifting  almost  all  the  world, 
of  creating  what  Secretary  Rusk  calls  a 
"world  order"  to  govern  relations  between 
the  nations.  But  we  are  in  and  of  the  world, 


with  our  due  share  of  ignorance,  sloth,  fears, 
dangers,  prejudice.  So  much  so  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  renovate  our  own  society, 
the  fearful  problems  of  which  pile  higher 
and  higher. 

THE     FATAL     MISTAKES 

Again  and  again  we  must  remind  ourselves 
of  that  truth  which  John  Adams  perceived 
as  he  walked  this  hill,  long  ago:  "Power 
always  thinks  it  has  a  great  soul."  In  that 
thought  lies  the  secret  of  the  terrible,  some- 
times fatal  mistakes  made  by  every  great 
national  power  in  the  past.  If  our  country  is 
Indeed  the  last,  best  hope  of  man,  it  is  im- 
perative that  somehow,  some  way,  America 
prove  to  be  the  exception,  in  the  long  litany 
of  power  misused. 

We  are  iniolved  in  all  this  together,  you  of 
government,  we  of  the  press.  We  think  of 
ourselves  as  practical  men  and  we  see  with 
much  t;ie  same  eye.  We  have  read  our  eco- 
nomics, our  political  science,  our  sociology. 
The  federal  government,  like  the  American 
press,  habitually  sends  men  of  that  traiiiing 
and  cast  of  mind  to  foreign  places  and  they 
habitually  measure  affairs  and  prospect  In 
those  places  with  these  instruments,  the  only 
ones  they  know.  And  time  after  time  their 
diagnoses  and  remedies  prove  to  be  wrong. 
Today's  Africa  Is  the  best  example  of  this  I 
know.  The  preparatory  work,  helped  along 
by  many  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans,  the 
planning  for  political  institutions  and  eco- 
nomic processes  was  done  with  dedication,  yet 
in  one  place  after  another  It  was  all  blown  to 
pieces  when  independence  came. 

For  the  critical  forces  there  had  little  to 
do  with  institutions,  with  politics  or  eco- 
nomics; they  had  to  do  with  ancient  tradi- 
tion, profound  emotions.  The  local  witch 
doctor  often  proved  a  better  Judge  of  his 
people  and  their  needs  than  the  traveling 
expert  from  M.I.T.  Among  foreigners  there  it 
was  the  anthropologists  who  were  closer  to 
the  truth  with  their  predictions,  and  the 
psychologists,  the  philosophers  and  the  poets. 

I  believe  the  American  State  Department 
must  think  hard  about  this.  I  know  the 
American  press,  broadcasting  Included,  muit 
think  hard.  It  must  develop  the  new  genera- 
tion of  journalists  In  a  different  way,  with 
our  training  but  much  more  besides,  in- 
cluding the  most  exotic  languages  of  Asian 
peoples,  much  history,  philosophy,  compara- 
tive religions,  pxsychology  and  world  litera- 
tures. For  America  is  now  everywhere  in  the 
world,  touching  everything  and  we  shall  not 
understand  what  we  are  doing  in  this  new 
and  revolutionary  world  unless  we  find  fresh 
eyes  and  ears. 

It  was  of  this  that  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  the 
statesman  of  Lebanon,  was  speaking,  some 
years  ago  before  a  gathering  of  Journalists 
In  New  York.  He  perceived  then  what  I  have 
been  able  to  perceive  with  clEirlty  only  re- 
cently and  after  much  renewed  travel  abroad. 

It  so  happens,  he  said,  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  most  desperately 
needed,  the  liberal  arts  are  in  a  state  of 
crisis.  "Do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "that  the 
coincidence  of  these  two  crises — the  special 
crises  of  the  liberal  arts  and  the  general 
crisis  of  the  world — Is  purely  accidental? 

"If  you  aim,"  he  said  to  us,  "at  the  real 
truth  in  your  mediation,  not  the  obvious 
truth,  not  the  superficial  truth,  but  the  deep, 
hidden  tragic  truth;  if  you  always  faithfully 
bring  out  what  is  ultimately  at  stake  today, 
namely  that  there  Is  a  rebellion  of  the  ele- 
ments against  all  that  you  have  held  true  and 
holy  and  sacred  for  thousands  of  years — 
then,"  he  said,  "I  beUeve  you  will  put  the 
entire  world  in  your  debt." 

That,  I  am  afraid  Is  the  real  dimension  of 
the  task  that  faces  the  man  of  the  press  to- 
day, especially  in  this  earth-shaking  nation 
of  the  United  States.  In  considerable  measure, 
it  is  also  the  task  of  the  American  man  of 
politics. 

I  am  not  sure  that  either  you  or  I  have 
chosen  the  most  completely  satisfying  work 
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In  wblcb  we  spend  our  days — though  I  sus- 
pect neither  of  us  would  want  It  dUTerent.  I 
can  only  suggest  that  neither  one  of  us  Is 
Ukely  to  die  of  boredom. 


DEATH  OP  EDWARD  C.  MORAN,  JR., 
OF  ROCKLAND.  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
rare  man  who  can  leave  his  mark  on  the 
public  affairs  of  his  community,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation.  Such  a  man 
was  Mr.  Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr.,  of  Rock- 
land, Maine,  who  died  last  month  at 
72. 

Mr.  Moran  was  admired  and  respected 
for  many  achievements — as  the  father  of 
the  Rockland  city  manager-council 
charter  and  as  a  councU  chairman,  as 
a  UJ3.  Congressman  and  author  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  a  U.S. 
Maritime  Commissioner,  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  assigned  to  reorga- 
nizing the  Department,  as  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  as  director  of  the  Maine  OfQce  of 
Price  Stabilization. 

These  are  important  contributions,  but 
what  I  admired  most  about  Carl  Moran 
was  his  courage  in  being  an  active  Dem- 
ocrat in  Maine  at  a  time  when  the  party 
could  hope  for  few  victories  at  the  polls. 
His  successes  in  the  public  interest  were 
highly  significant  in  the  development  of 
Maine  as  a  two-party  State.  Maine 
people  of  every  political  pursuaslon  have 
benefited  from  the  revival  of  political 
competition,  which  he  helped  ignite. 

His  achievements  as  a  Democrat  in 
a  Republican  State  suggest  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  and  great  energy  and  opti- 
mism. That  was  Carl  Moran.  All  who 
knew  him  or  worked  with  him  appreci- 
ated his  drive.  His  spirit  was  contagious. 
We  all  took  courage  from  his  example 
and  we  benefited  from  his  wisdom  and 
experience. 

The  Nation  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
and  Maine  a  favorite  son  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Carl  Moran.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  obituaries  published  in  the 
Rockland  Courier-Gazette  and  the  Port- 
land Press  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald, 
July  13,  1967] 

Edwakd  C.  Moran.  Jr..  72.  "Mr.  Democrat"  in 
1930's,   Dies 

Rockland. — Edward  Carl  Moran,  Jr.,  72. 
Maine's  "Mr.  Democrat"  during  the  New  Deal 
era,  died  unexpectedly  Wednesday  morning  at 
his  home.  He  headed  E.  C.  Moran  Co.  Inc..  an 
inaruance  agency  founded  by  his  father  In 
1896. 

Moran's  political  star  first  appeared  on  the 
Maine  horizon  in  1928  when  In  a  stirring 
speech  at  a  Democratic  convention,  he  united 
the  badly  split  party  elders  behind  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  the  "Happy  Warrior," 
Alfred  E.  Smith. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  RocUand,  Moran 
made  two  unsuccessful  bids  for  the  governor- 
ship against  William  Tudor  Gardiner  in  1928 
and  1930.  In  1932  he  won  the  first  of  two 
terms  in  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  old  Second  District  in  the  Democra- 
tic landslide  which  swept  Louis  J.  Brann  Into 
the  governor's  chair. 

A  pronounced  liberal,  he  supported  all  of 
President  Roosevelt's  policies  except  he  voted 


for  the  soldier's  bonus  bill  and  against  a 
resolution  authorizing  negotiation  of  recipro- 
cal trade  treaties  by  the  president. 

In  his  first  term  in  Congress,  Moran  served 
on  the  House  Committees  on  Accounts,  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Radio  and  Fisheries  and  World 
War  Veterans.  In  his  second  term  he  was 
named  to  the  powerful  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

While  serving  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee he  became  Interested  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  was  anxious  to  see  Improvements 
in  quarters  for  ships'  crews,  more  economical 
overhaul  programs  and  a  more  modern  main- 
tenance program. 

As  a  result  he  wrote  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  still  in  operation  today.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  in  1937  when  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  father  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  was  chairman. 

Moran  returned  to  Rockland  In  1940  to  run 
the  family  insurance  business  when  his  father 
died  unexpectedly. 

He  maintained  his  interest  In  government 
however  and  In  1942  was  named  Maine  state 
director  of  the  OfHce  of  Price  Administration 
which  controlled  the  state's  60  ration  boards. 
He  was  called  to  Washington  in  1945  for 
a  "two  months"  Job  of  reorgamzlng  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Job  took  six  months 
during  which  time  he  was  appointed  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor.  He  sat  in  on  every 
Cabinet  meeting  and  was  asked  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  remain  at  his  p>ost.  He 
resigned  when  the  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted. 

Moran  was  also  the  father  of  the  Rockland 
city  manager-coiincil  charter  approved  April 
19,  1945.  It  was  selected  as  a  "model  charter 
for  the  United  States"  by  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League.  He  served  on  the  councU  and 
as  its  chairman  under  the  new  charter. 

The  Rockland  Insurance  man  felt  strongly 
the  Maine  Governor's  Council  was  outmoded 
and  should  be  eliminated.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  Governor  as  an  "executive  officer"  rather 
than  "a  ribbon  cutter." 

Democratic  Governor  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
named  Moran  to  a  committee  of  25  to  study 
state  government  but  its  recommendations 
weren't  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

Moran  was  born  here  Dec.  29,  1894,  son  of 
Edward  Carl  Sr.  and  Susan  Bunker  Moran. 
He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1917  where  he  majored  In  history  and  gov- 
ernment and  was  an  assistant  in  the  History 
Department.  He  was  captain  of  the  debating 
team  two  years. 

Following  graduation  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  served  overseas.  He  rose  from  pri- 
vate to  first  lieutenant  by  the  time  he  was 
released  in  March  1919  when  he  returned  to 
join  his  father  in  the  insurance  business. 

He  was  a  member  and  past  commander  of 
Winslow-Holbrook-Merrltt  Post  American 
Legion  in  Rockland. 

Surviving  besides  his  wife.  Irene  Gushee 
Moran  are  a  son.  Paul  W.  of  Rockland  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Phyllis  M.  True  of  Brunswick; 
and  two  grandchildren. 

F^inerai  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Satiuday  in  the  Congregational  Church,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Monteith  officiating.  Inter- 
ment will  be  in  Achom  Cemetery. 

(Prom  the    Rockland   (Maine)    Courier- 
Gazette,  July  13,  1967] 
Former  Congressman,  Veteran  Businessman 
Carl  Moran  Dies 

A  two-term  Congressman,  father  of  Rock- 
land's council-manager  form  of  government. 
and  a  Rockland  businessman  for  nearly  50 
years  Is  dead.  E.  Carl  Moran,  72,  died  at  his 
73  Beach  Street  home  Wednesday  morning. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  E.  C. 
Moran  Insurance  Companj,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  business  until  his  death. 

Born  in  Rockland,  Dec.  29,  1894,  he  was  the 
son  of  Edward  Carlton  and  Susan  Bunker 
Moran.  His  father  not  only  was  the  founder 


of  the  insurance  business  but  he  served  as 
Rockland  postmaster  and  died  In  office  May 
28,  1940. 

A  graduate  of  Rockland  High  School  in 
1913,  Mr.  Moran  receved  an  A.  B.  Degree  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1917.  He  served  27  months 
in  the  artillery  in  World  War  One  and  was 
discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

He  became  president  of  the  insurance  firm 
on  his  return  from  military  service  in  1919. 
He  was  senior  past  commander  of  the  Win- 
slow — Holbrook — Meritt  Post,  American  Le- 
gion, serving  as  head  of  the  state's  first  Le- 
gion pxwt  in  1920. 

An  active  Democrat,  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1928  and  1930  and 
was  elected  to  the  73rd  Congress  from  the 
Second  Maine  District  in  1932.  He  served  in 
the  73d  and  the  74th  Congresses. 

On  the  completion  of  his  second  term  in 
1937,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  served  in  that  capvacity  for 
three  years.  During  World  War  Two,  he  was 
Maine  director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. In  1945,  his  last  federal  post  found 
him  appointed  Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Moran  returned  from  Washington  to 
play  an  active  part  In  developing  a  mora 
modern  form  of  government  for  Rockland 
and  was  chairman  of  the  city  council  when 
the  new  council-manager  form  of  a  govern- 
ment went  into  effect. 

He  has  been  known  as  the  father  of  the 
present  Rockland  City  Charter.  In  addition, 
he  was  responsible  for  a  complete  revision 
of  the  city  ordinances  in  1946. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Moran  was  named  by  Gov. 
Edmund  Muskie  to  serve  on  a  committee  to 
study  the  IHiblic  Administration  Service  sur- 
vey of  state  government.  Some  25  years  prior, 
Gov.  Tudor  Gardner  had  named  Moran  to 
a  similar  study  committee. 

In  1942  he  published  the  book  "Bunker 
Family  Genealogy"  and  20  years  later  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  on  the  Bunker  family. 
Researching  his  mother's  side  of  the  family 
had  been  a  hobby  his  entire  lifetime. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Rockland  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Irene  Gus- 
hee Moran;  a  son,  Paul  W.  Moran  of  Rock- 
land; a  sister,  Mrs.  Phyllis  True  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  two  grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Burpee  Funeral  Home. 


ALLOCATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  OP  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN 
POLICY  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  approximately  $28  mil- 
lion is  allocated  for  research  dealing  in 
foreign  policy  problems.  Largely  focused 
on  such  topics  as  counterinsurgency,  the 
politics  of  foreign  military  establish- 
ments, and  other  so-called  social  and 
behavioral  aspects  of  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  abroad,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  financing  a  large  list  of  proj- 
ects in  connection  with  various  univer- 
sities and  research  organizations,  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  is  a  sharp  increase 
over  the  amount  spent  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1966,  for 
example,  when  $10.2  million  was  ear- 
marked for  research  on  foreign  areas  and 
international  affairs.  Even  then,  however, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  responsi- 
ble for  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  spent  on  social  sciences  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  should  logically  be 
the  agency  responsible  for  Govemment- 
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financed  research  on  foreign  affairs, 
spent  only  $6.5  million  of  which  $6.2  mil- 
lion supported  programs  of  educational 
exchange.  Etefense  research  In  both  the 
social  and  physical  sciences,  estimated  to 
cost  $45.1  million,  is  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  abroad  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Most 
of  these  projects  are  properly  cleared 
through  the  State  Department  and  the 
host  government,  but  even  then,  there  is 
a  political  risk  involved  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  sponsors  research  which 
could  be  carried  out  by  a  civilian  agency. 
I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  and  I  note  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended concurrence  in  the  reductions 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  certain  of  these  projects.  The  funds 
requested  for  Project  Agile,  for  example, 
investigating  what  is  called  "remote  area 
conflict,"  were  cut  by  $1.2  million.  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  reviewing  these 
projects  most  carefully,  for  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
foreign  policy  matters  should  be  exam- 
ined so  as  to  insure  that  it  will  not  re- 
sult in  further  military  commitments 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  the 
social  science  research  projects  now  be- 
ing carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Institution   (principal  investigator)    title  or 
description,  fiscal  year  1967  funding 
army 
[In  thousands] 
American  Institutes  of  Research:  re- 
search   on    relationships    between 
U.S.  troops  and  Indigenous  popula- 
tions in  developing  countries $200 

H.R.B.  Singer  Co.:  Research  on  the 
social  science  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can military  commanders'  control 
of  goods  brought  into  a  developing 

country        70 

Rowland  &  Co.,  Inc.:  Preparation  of  a 
case  book  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  reserve  divisions'  civic  ac- 
tion program 70 

George  Washington  University — Hu- 
man Resources  Research  Office 
(HumRRO)  :  The  Language  and 
Area  Training  Division  of  Hum- 
RRO, approximately  14  percent  of 
the  total  HumRRO  program 500 


American  University,  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Systems 
(CRESS) >  1,915 


Work  Unit  I — Preparation  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  for  assign- 
ments in  developing  nations: 
Impact  of  counterinsvu-gency  ad- 
visory activities  on  the  career 
orientation  of  Army  officers 

Work  Unit  n — Overseas  military 
posts  and  policies:  Their  in- 
fluences on  military  operations: 
Mechanisms  for  Improving  rela. 
tions  between  Americans  and  lo- 
cal nationals  overseas 


58 


47 


Institution  {principal  investiffotor)  title  or 

description,  fiscal  year  1967  funding — Con. 

ASMT — continued 

[In  thousands] 

Work  Unit  HI — UJ3.  defense  opera- 
tions in  military  assistance  civic 
action,  and  psychological  opera- 
tions: Social  factors  relevant  to 
military  civic  action  doctrine, 
intercultural  communications, 
characteristics  of  Communist 
societies  relevant  to  U.S.  military 
interest   $417 

Work  Unit  IV — Indigenous  military 
forces  of  developing  nations; 
changing  roles  of  the  military  in 
the  contemporary  world 105 

Work  Unit  V— Methodologies  for 
defense  research  on  foreign  cul- 
tures: Development  of  analytic 
models  of  social  processes,  tech- 
niques for  use  of  experts  in  for- 
eign area  information 177 

Work  Unit  VI — U.S.  defense  opera- 
tions In  unconventional  warfare 
and  counterinsurgency:  Internal 
security,  strategic  and  tactical 
factors  underlying  military  coun- 
terinsurgency operations,  non- 
military  effects  of  physical  force 
by  counterinsurgency  military 
units  in  phase  I  low-intensity 
warfare,  the  opterational  code  of 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam, 
world  patterns  of  civil  violence..         284 

Work  Unit  VII — Social  processes 
underlying  military  planning  for 
stability:  African  groups  rele- 
vant to  U.S.  military  decision- 
making      78 

Work  Unit  VIII— Cultural  In- 
formation Analysis  Center 750 


I N3.  Figures  do  not  add  up  to  equal  total 
due  to  rounding. 


navy 

Mental  Research  Institute  (Weak- 
land),  Content  analysis  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  mass  communica- 
tions      21 

Western  Behavioral  Science  Institute 
(Raser),  Simulated  politico-mili- 
tary decision  making 32 

San  Francisco  State  College  (Ter- 
rlen) ,  Changing  size  of  military  or- 
ganizations      1 

Stanford  University   (North),  Threat 

perception  in  inter-nation  conflict.  26 

Duke  University  (Back) ,  Group 
structure,  communication,  and 
stress  1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy (Lerner) ,  Power  and  deterrence.  3 

Matrix  Corp.  (Campbell),  Marine 
paciilcation  training 30 

AIR    FORCE 

University  of  Denver  (Drabek),  The- 
ory and  method  in  the  study  of  or- 
ganizational   stress 22 

Ohio  State  University  (Haas),  Simu- 
lation of  organizational  behavior 
under  crisis  or  disaster  stress 47 

Systems  Development  Corp.  (Rome), 
Executive  decisionmaking  under 
stress  and  crisis 48 

Washington   State   University    (Day) 

Supervision  style  and  productivity.  6 

Cornell  University  (Williams),  Ex- 
perimental study  of  development 
of  consensus 20 

Stanford  Research  Institute  (Voll- 
mer).  Criteria  for  the  design  of 
new  forms  of  organization 45 

Inter-Unlversity  Seminar  on  Armed 
Forces  and  Society,  Inc.  (Little), 
Social  research  and  military  man- 
agement      40 

Biireau  of  Social  Science  Research 
(Biderman),  Aerospace  power  and 
behavioral  knowledge 99 


Institution  {principal  investigatoir)   title  or 

description,  fiscal  year  1967  funding — Con. 

AIR  force— continued 

[In  thousands] 

Harvard  University  (Inkeles),  Meas- 
uring social  change  in  developing 
nations   $33 

University  of  Maryland  (McGinnies), 
Comparative  study  of  normative 
behavior:  Japanese  and  American 
youth 34 

Inter-Unlversity  Seminar  on  Armed 
Forces  and  Society.  Inc.  (Perlmut- 
ter) ,  Political  functions  of  military 
elites:  North  Africa  and  Near 
East    40 

Hebrew  University,  Israel  (Eisen- 
stadt) ,  Comparative  studies  in 
modernization  and  effects  on  mili- 
tary planning  49 

Harvard  University  (Lindbeck),  Mili- 
tary implications  of  change  in 
Communist  China 108 

DEFENSE    AGENCIES,  ADVANCT:D    R*- 

seabch  projects  agency 

Systems     Development     Corporation 
"(Shure)    On-line    studies    of    bar- 
gaining behavior 256 

Educational  Testing  Services  (Kogani 

Risk-taking  and  negotiations 36 

M.I.T.    (Prey)    Comparative   research 

on   behavioral    change 8('0 

University  of  California  (Rose  and 
Hitchcock)  Himalayan  border 
studies    2rS 

Princeton  University  (Gurr)    Genesis 

of  civil  violence 39 

American  University  of  Beirut  (Yor- 

key)  Language  research,  Lebanon..  50 

U.S.  Army  Behavioral  Sciences  Re- 
search Laboratory  (Helms)  Qualifi- 
cation testing ino 

Association  for  Administrative  Re- 
search (Nguyen  Van  Bong)  Viet- 
nam    vocabulary 13 

General  Research  Corporation  (Bave- 
las)  evaluation  of  group  Interview 
techniques  75 

George  Washington  University — Hu- 
man Relations  Research  Office 
(Armilla)   advisor-advisee  study 55 

Human  Sciences  Research  Inc.  (Al- 
berts), population  movements  as 
factor  in  insurgency 260 

Human  Sciences  Research  Inc.  (Al- 
berts),  rural  value  systems — RVN..         104 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 
(Rudermani.  measuring  the  im- 
pact of  health  activities  on  com- 
munities           30 

Rand     Corp.      (Schubert),     problem 

analysis    760 

Rand  Corp.    (Goure),  Vletcong  mo- 

tlvritloii  tnd  morale 754 


A  BUILDER  LEAVES  HAWAII 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
much  sorrow  that  I  note  the  deatli  of  one 
of  Hawaii's  most  notable  citizens  and 
one  who  has  contributed  materially  to 
the  social  and  economic  growth  of  the 
Islands. 

He  is  Mr.  Harold  K.  L.  Castle.  Mr. 
Castle,  who  died  last  Saturday,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  earliest  missionary 
families  to  Hawaii.  At  his  death,  he  v  as 
the  last  of  the  Castles  to  sene  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Cas- 
t'e  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  the  largest  corporation 
m  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Castle  was  tKjrn  in  Honolulu  in 
1886,  at  a  time  when  Hawaii  was  still  a 
monarchy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Islands  was  solely  dependent 
upon  agriculture.  He  lived  to  see  Hawaii 
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transformed  from  an  era  of  schooners 
and  barlcentines  In  the  Pacific,  and 
horseless  carriages,  to  an  age  of  super- 
sonic flight.  He  witnessed  the  evolution 
of  the  Islands  from  a  Kingdom  to  a  Re- 
public, to  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  as  a  f  ull-fiedged  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  States. 

He  has  seen  Oahu  change  from  a  basi- 
cally rural  community  Into  one  of  the 
most  modem  cities  in  America  eind  one 
of  the  world'4  foremost  tourist  attrac- 
tions. 

Through  his  association  with  several 
of  Hawaii's  business  enterprises,  the  late 
Mr.  Castle  had  a  hand  In  what  has  often 
been  termed  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Islands.  He  is  famously  known  as 
the  builder  and  developer  of  Windward 
Oahu. 

He  had  the  foresight  to  acquire  lands 
in  Windward  Oahu  early  in  his  life,  and 
at  a  time  when  few  could  visualize  the 
prospects  of  population  and  business 
growth. 

On  lands  that  he  has  developed  or 
sold,  have  risen  many  new  suburban 
communities,  business  establishments, 
military  installations,  schools,  a  hospital, 
and  several  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  Castle  was  not  one  who  failed  to 
appreciate  his  good  fortunes  and  to  real- 
ize that  his  many  gains  were  made  pos- 
sible through  the  growth  in  population, 
in  the  growth  of  the  value  of  lands,  the 
prospering  economy  after  World  War  II, 
and  the  achievement  of  statehood.  He 
was  appreciative  of  the  friendliness  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
lived  and  did  business. 

This  gratitude  is  reflected  deeply  In 
his  many  works  of  philanthropy.  He 
donated  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
land  for  public  use.  This  included  land 
for  school  and  church  sites,  parks,  and 
playgrounds.  He  donated  the  land  for  a 
massive  golf  course,  for  a  Windward 
Oahu  YMCA,  the  land  occupied  by  Cas- 
tle Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  land  for 
Hawaii  Loa  College. 

Mr.  Castle,  president  of  Kaneohe 
Ranch  Co.  in  Windward  Oahu,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  James  Bicknell  Castle  and 
Julia  White  Castle.  Mr.  Castle  long 
dreamed  that  Oahu's  windward  side 
would  one  day  become  a  beautiful  set- 
ting— surrounded  by  mountains  and  the 
sea — for  suburban  living.  He  lived  to 
see  this  dream  materialize  beyond  his 
expectations. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  by  all  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  his  gifts  of  land  and  money.  To  his 
family,  Mrs.  Pong  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathies  during  its  period  of  be- 
reavement. We  join  in  saying.  Aloha 
Kalnalu. 


BOYS  NATION  ELECTS  TEXAN  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  Boys  Nation,  an  or- 
ganization representing  high  school 
leaders  from  all  over  the  country,  for 
their  wise  choice  of  Alan  Keyes,  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  as  president.  Alan  is  an 
intelligent  and  highly  articulate  yoimg 
man  who  also  won  the  American  Legion 


national  oratorical  championship,  and 
is  president  of  the  student  body  of 
Robert  G.  C(^e  High  School,  In  San  An- 
tonio. 

An  article  written  by  Marlsm  Schwartz 
and  published  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  July  29,  1967,  gives  a  penetrat- 
ing picture  of  this  outstanding  young 
leader.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
portrayal  of  this  representative  of  our 
Nation's  rising  generation  of  leaders.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  whom  Texas  can  be 
very  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Negro    YotrrH    Looks    at    Dilemma — Legion 

HoMOREii  Stresses  Aixegianck  to  Self  and 

Cause 

(By  Maryln  Schwartz) 

Today's  Negro  faces  the  dual  duty  of  work- 
ing for  civil  rights  while  maintaining  his 
personal  Identity,  said  a  San  Antonio  high 
school  senior  honored  by  the  American 
Legion. 

Sixteen-year-old  Alan  Keyes,  the  first  Negro 
to  be  named  president  of  the  Legion's  Boys 
Nation,  noted,  "I  feel  all  members  of  my  race 
owe  a  certain  allegiance  to  the  movement, 
but  I  would  like  to  think  I  am  Judged  bad 
or  good  as  Alan  Keyes.  not  bad  or  good  as 
a  Negro." 

The  teen-ager  was  named  president  of  Boys 
Nation  from  a  field  of  high  school  leaders 
from  over  the  country.  He  Is  also  winner  of 
the  American  Legion  national  oratorical 
championship,  arriving  In  Dallas  Filday  to 
give  his  oration  before  the  Texas  convention 
of  the  Legion. 

Along  with  the  championship,  he  won  a 
$4,000  scholarship  he  hopes  to  use  at  Har- 
vard University. 

Tlie  high  school  senior  said  he  Is  aware  of 
"trying  a  little  harder"  because  of  being  a 
Negro,  "but  I  am  not  obsessed  with  It  and 
since  It  doesn't  bother  me.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  bother  others  either.  As  I  said,  you  must 
think  of  yourself  as  a  person." 

He  is  president  of  the  student  body  of 
Robert  G.  Cole  High  School,  an  Integrated 
high  school  in  San  Antonio. 

He  feels,  as  he  said  his  friends  do,  that  the 
violence  in  some  of  today's  civil  rights  efforts 
Is  wrong,  "but  I  think  they  are  justified  in 
some  of  the  big  cities  because  of  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  them  to  exist." 

Alan  said  he  thinks  the  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  concerted  effort  of  state  and 
local  governments  and  private  Industry. 

"But  I  also  feel  there  must  be  a  change  of 
thinking  on  the  side  of  the  Negro  and  the 
white,"  he  said. 

Alan's  winning  speech  In  the  American 
Legion  contest  deals  with  the  Constitution. 

"I  said,"  he  explained,  "the  best  direction 
for  people  to  follow  concerning  the  Consti- 
tution Is  to  put  It  In  action,  not  Just  read 
the  words." 

He  noted  that  while  some  of  his  -./houghts 
In  the  speech  are  directed  to  the  rights  of 
the  Negro,  he  more  strongly  is  calling  for  an 
understanding  to  exist  between  the  people 
and  the  government  at  all  levels. 

"I  think  the  people  In  my  generation  are 
vitally  concerned  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  country  today.  They  are  not  fools  and 
they  are  not  rebelling  to  be  rebelling.  I  think 
they  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts." 

Alan  Is  the  son  of  Sgt.  MaJ.  and  Mrs.  Alli- 
son Keyes.  As  a  member  of  a  military  family, 
he  has  spent  much  of  his  life  traveling.  The 
teen-ager  was  born  in  New  York  and  has  lived 
in  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  as  well 
as  overseas. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM 
POLICIES  SET  THE  STAGE  FOR 
NEW  GROWTH  IN  THE  VIETNAM 
DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, anyone  objectively  weighing  the 
results  of  America's  military,  economic, 
and  administrative  presence  In  South 
Vietnam,  must  conclude  that  President 
Johnson's  policies  have  helped  build  a 
more  solid  base  for  democratic  processes 
than  at  any  time  In  recent  Vietnamese 
history. 

Therefore,  as  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  18  said: 

The  President's  plea  lor  tolerance  ...  on 
South  Vietnam's  elections  deserves  to  be 
heard. 

The  Post  emphatically  agreed  with  the 
President  that  the  United  States  cannot 
impose  impossible  standards  for  Saigon's 
elections,  anjrmore  than  we  want  to  im- 
pose impossible  conditions  for  our  own 
elections. 

Neither  invasion,  nor  terror,  nor  sub- 
version has  prevented  these  valiant  peo- 
ple from  electing  a  constituent  assembly, 
drafting  a  new  constitution,  holding  local 
elections,  or  staging  a  national  campaign. 

This,  as  the  Washington  Post  says,  is 
no  mean  feat  even  for  a  nation  at  peace. 

Let  us  not  prejudge  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  Vietnamese  election — be- 
fore it  happens. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  2  years  ago — 
before  President  Johnson  committed  the 
full  weight  of  the  American  presence — 
that  South  Vietnam  was  a  nation  being 
submerged;  that  terror  stalked  every 
road;  that  the  standard  of  living  was 
threatened  by  the  Vietcong  in  every  vil- 
lage and  paddy. 

If  American  policies  have  not  attained 
absolute  victory,  then  they  have  certainly 
saved  a  nation  from  going  down  thus  far 
under  communisni. 

If  Vietnamese  elections  are  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  according  to  American 
standards,  let  us  realize  how  much  im- 
proved the  political  process  Is  in  South 
Vietnam. 

To  those  who  have  prejudged  the  out- 
come, and  have  already  made  up  their 
minds,  one  may  say  that  South  Vietnam 
is  much  more  viable  economically,  more 
mature  poUtically,  and  remarkably  freer 
of  terrorism  and  intimidation  than  it  was 
2  or  3  years  ago. 

This  situation  is  directly  ascribable  to 
the  American  commitment  and  to  Ameri- 
can aid. 

Let  us  encourage  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese toward  a  growing  democracy,  rather 
than  discourage  them. 

Let  us  give  credit  to  President  John- 
son where  credit  Is  due. 

Let  us  have  faith  In  the  basic  demo- 
cratic impulses  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, just  as  we  have  faith  in  our  own 
Nation. 

That  faith  and  that  aid  have  helped 
this  small  nation  move  along  the  road 
to  independence  and  freedom. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "Plea  for  Tolerance,"  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  18,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plea  for  Tolerance 

The  President's  plea  for  tolerance  of  the 
"blemish"  on  South  Vietnam's  elections  de- 
serves to  be  heard.  He  was  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  cannot  pose 
"impossible  standards"  for  Saigon's  elections 
(any  more  than  it  would  for  its  own) ,  and  he 
did  well  to  point  out  that  neither  Insurgency 
nor  invasion  has  kept  South  Vietnam  from 
electing  a  Constituent  Assembly,  writing  a 
constitution,  holding  some  local  elections  and 
staging  a  national  campaign.  This  would  be 
no  mean  feat  for  a  unified  nation  at  peace. 

The  President's  report  that  he  has  con- 
veyed to  Saigon  his  "conviction  that  it  is 
vital  for  the  elections  to  be  free  and  fair" 
was  welcome  news.  Presumably  he  has  gone 
on  from  there  to  give  the  force  of  reality  to 
his  conviction;  the  start  of  civilian  cam- 
paigning suggests  this  Is  so.  A  sizable  part  of 
American  public  support  for  the  war  has 
come  to  hinge  on  what  effect  the  President's 
delicate  Intervention  will  have  in  the  remain- 
ing two  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

The  elections  will  take  place  only  In  "se- 
cure" areas,  and  the  Junta  has  screened 
both  candidates  and  voters.  Many  Americans 
probably  have  already  drawn  their  conclu- 
sions as  to  whether  these  conditions,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  square  with 
the  American  aim  to  guarantee  "that  the 
(Vietnamese)  people  may  choose,  undaunted, 
those  whom  they  wish  to  lead  them,"  as  the 
President  put  It.  Nonetheless,  It  Is,  we  hope, 
useful  for  the  President  to  express  his  strong 
faith  in  free  elections,  to  ask  Americans  to 
understand  his  dilemma,  and  to  bring  his 
Influence  to  bear  on  Saigon. 


SURVEY  RESULTS  INDICATE 

UTAHANS  ARE  NOT  INTERESTED 
IN  FEDERAL  ANTELOPE  ISLAND 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate,  on  July  13,  1967,  considered 
and  passed  legislation  to  create  a  na- 
tional monument  out  of  Antelope  Island 
in  Great  Salt  Lake  I  stated  in  my  Senate 
speech  during  the  discussion  on  the  bill 
that  "most  of  the  people  in  the  State  of 
Utah  have  no  feeling  one  way  or  an- 
other." 

I  also  pointed  out  that  among  those 
who  do  have  an  opinion,  my  contacts  in- 
dicated that  a  majority  were  in  general 
agreement  with  me  that  the  State  should 
proceed  with  the  development  and  that 
they  were  well  satisfied  that  the  current 
procedure  of  State  ownership  is  best. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
I  did  not  have  available  the  results  of 
a  survey  made  by  Utah's  Representative 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  who  asked  in  his 
annual  questionnaire: 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
over  possible  development  of  Antelope  Island 
on  Great  Salt  Lake.  What  do  you  favor? 

Of  some  15,000  replies  received  from  all 
parts  of  Utah,  Congressman  Burton's 
survey  sustained  my  statement  about  the 
Utah  interest  in  this  bill. 

Only  6.7  percent  of  those  15,000  who 
answered  said  they  favored  complete 
Federal  development  of  Antelope  Island. 
I  realized  at  \hs  time  of  our  debate  that 
the  figure  was  quite  low,  but  I  did  not 
know  It  was  this  low.  My  mall  on  the  sub- 
ject certainly  indicated  this  lack  of  In- 
terest in  the  Federal  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  these  results 


to  the  Senate  and  to  complete  the  record 
on  this  point. 

In  all  fairness,  also,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  point  out  that  in  the  poU  a  total 
32.4  percent  of  those  answering  the  ques- 
tions indicated  they  would  like  to  see  a 
fairly  equal  combination  of  National  and 
State  development.  However,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  Senate  speech  in  July,  there  is 
considerable  doubt  that  there  can  be 
such  a  joint  development  of  Antelope 
Island  because  it  is  obvious  the  National 
Park  Service  is  not  about  to  allow  a 
separate  Government  agency  to  set  any 
major  policy  within  the  borders  of  a 
national  monument. 

I  would  also  like  to  list  some  other 
figures  which  showed  that  69.3  percent 
favored  a  development  of  some  kind  at 
the  island.  I  agree  with  them.  I,  also,  fa- 
vor a  development  at  Antelope  Island, 
however,  I  favor  exactly  what  is  going  on 
currently — that  is  the  State's  develop- 
ment of  the  beach  on  the  most  suitable 
portion  of  the  island  at  the  north  end. 

In  siunmary,  the  poll  shows  a  total 
69.3  percent  in  favor  of  development. 
Of  those  the  totals  were:  32.4  percent 
fairly  equal  combination  of  National  and 
State  development;  28.2  percent  com- 
plete State  development;  6.7  percent 
complete  Federal  development;  0.8  per- 
cent mostly  Federal  development;  0.5 
percent  mostly  State  development;  0.4 
percent  private  development;  0.2  per- 
cent complete  State  development  or 
nothing  at  all;  and  0.1  percent  part  state 
development  and  part  private  develop- 
ment. 

A  total  18  percent  who  answered  said 
they  were  for  no  development  whatso- 
ever. A  total  10.1  percent  said  they  did 
not  know  and  a  total  2.6  percent  of  those 
who  answered  the  questionnaire  left  the 
Antelope  Island  section  blank. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures — espe- 
cially the  low  6.7  percent  figure  in  favor 
of  Federal  development  and  the  equally 
significant  18  percent  figure  who  favored 
no  development — that  Utahans  are  far 
from  unanimous  as  to  what  they  want 
done  at  Antelope  Island. 


ABSENCE  FROM  PRESS  OF  ACCU- 
RATE INFORMATION  ON  ISSUES 
AND  POLITICS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  public  is  growing 
more  and  more  confused  over  the  issues 
and  politics  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
absence  of  accurate  information  in  some 
of  our  newspapers.  After  several  years  of 
debate  on  this  most  important  subject, 
it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  one  of  the 
country's  leading  newspapers  still  bases 
its  editorial  comments  on  errors  in  fact. 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "Thant  on  the 
War,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  3,  1967,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  "wsis 
solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  1954  Geneva 
accords." 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  ofiBclal  text  of  the 
Geneva  accords  will  quickly  note  that  the 
boundary    line    separating    North    and 


South  Vietnam  was  a  provisional  military 
demarcation  line,  to  exist  "pending  the 
general  elections  which  vvill  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Vietnam."  For  reasons 
known  to  the  well  informed,  these  elec- 
tions have  never  been  held.  But  to  state 
that  these  accords  insured  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  is  simply 
untrue,  and  unfair  to  those  Americans 
who  seek  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  this  tragic  war  and  American 
involvement  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thant  on  the  War 

U  Thant,  in  his  address  to  the  world  con- 
ference of  Quakers,  once  again  gave  voice 
to  his  simplistic  and  biased  version  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  conflict,  he  said, 
that  cannot  be  ended  until  the  United 
States  recognizes  It  "not  as  a  war  of  Com- 
munist aggression,  but  as  a  war  of  national 
Independence" — more  or  less  like  our  own 
American  Revolution. 

The  impropriety  of  this  is  self-evident.  As 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Thant  is  an  international  civil  servant  who 
Is  supposed  to  play  a  moderating,  impartial, 
above-the-battle  role  in  matters  of  contro- 
versy. But  he  has  repeatedly  demonstrated, 
as  In  his  remarks  to  the  Quakers,  a  penchant 
for  airing  his  personal  views  and  prejudices 
against  our  country's  efforts  to  help  South 
Vietnam  maintain  Its  Independence. 

This  independence  was  solemnly  guaran- 
teed by  the  1954  Geneva  accords.  When 
Thant  pooh-poohs  charges  of  Communist 
aggression  in  violation  of  those  accords,  and 
when  he  says  in  effect  that  America  is  "erod- 
ing" international  morality  by  its  stand  In 
Vietnam,  he  is  guilty  not  merely  of  offensive 
bias,  but  of  historical  distortion  as  well. 
Certainly,  to  say  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Invading  North  Vietnamese  represent  "na- 
tionalism, and  not  communism,"  Is  to  sub- 
stitute fancy  for  fact.  It  is  all  reminiscent  of 
how  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  forces,  before 
they  took  over  China  and  carried  out  a  ter- 
rible purge  of  countless  Chinese,  were  eulo- 
gized far  and  wide  as  good-hearted,  liberty- 
loving  "agrarian  reformers." 

Thant's  thesis  must  greatly  affront  the 
free  Vietnamese,  Including  over  a  million 
refugees  from  Ho  Chi  Minh's  north,  who 
have  witnessed  the  Communist  strategy  of 
terror — the  systematic  torture  and  assassi- 
nation of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  their 
village  chiefs,  school  teachers  and  other 
leaders  vital  to  their  national  existence. 
These  people  have  every  reason  to  fear  what 
would  happen  to  them  If  Thanfs  "national- 
ists" conquered  their  country.  And  the  same 
holds  true  for  Burma,  his  own  country,  and 
for  Thailand  and  other  neighboring  states. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  what  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  doing  is 
as  much  an  act  of  war,  a  criminal  aggression, 
as  the  Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korea 
In  1950.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  well  advised  to  recognize 
realitv  for  what  it  Is. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  took  as  the  subject  of  my 
weekly  radio  report  to  Texans  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  increase.  This  week  I 
received  from  the  Kerr  Coimty  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  statement  on  the  same 
subject,  which  was  in  basic  agreement 
with  my  own  position.  The  chamber's  let- 
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ter  reveals  that  its  members  also  have 
pierced  the  transparent  argriment  which 
the  administration  is  advancing  that  the 
tax  increase  is  necessary  for  our  Vietnam 
efforts.  The  plain  fact  is  that  tax  reve- 
nues inevitably  increase  during  periods  of 
heavy  Oovemment  spending  for  war 
mobilization,  and  the  swollen  nondefense 
budget  offers  ample  opportunity  for  re- 
duction by  conscientious  budget  bal- 
ancers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
chamber's  letter  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  to  be  followed  by  the 
text  of  my  weekly  report  to  Texans  for 
the  weekend  of  August  12  to  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kers  County  Chambkr  or  Commebcx 

Kenville,  Tex.,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  John  G.  Town, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DzAB  Senator  Toweb:  At  Uie  reguJar  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  the  Kerr  County  Cttamber 
of  Commerce  on  Monday,  Augiist  14tli,  1967, 
the  following  motion  was  passed  unani- 
mously: "That  our  Representatives  in 
Washington  be  advised  that  this  group  Is 
moet  vehemently  opposed  to  the  107o  svir- 
charge  being  suggested  at  the  present  time 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  business  men  of  KerrTllle  represented 
by  the  undernamed  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  there  must  be  a  saturation  point 
somewhere  In  the  near  future,  when  It  comes 
to  taxes.  In  fact,  we  feel  this  point  has 
already  arrived. 

Why  are  our  present  taxes  being  thrown 
away  by  eo  many  Governmental  agencies 
who  do  not  seem  to  know  the  value  of  a 
dollar  or  do  not  care? 

If  present  Governmental  spending  would 
be  curtailed,  as  it  very  definitely  should  be, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  reason  for  any 
10%  surcharge. 

Respectfully, 
Tom  H.  Murray,  President,  retired  from 
board  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  Clyde 
Parker,  Vice  President,  General  Man- 
ager, Chas.  Schrelner  Co.;  James  Ware, 
Vice  President.  Owner,  Ware's  Shoe 
Store:  William  Doeler,  Editor,  Kerrvllle 
Dally  Tlmee;  Forest  Salter,  Owner- 
Editor,  Kerrvllle  Mountain  Sun:  Wade 
Hill,  retired:  Harvey  Robblns,  Man- 
ager, Kerrvllle  Telephone  Co.;  Harry 
Schwethelm,  Vice  President,  HUl 
County  Building  &  Loan;  Richard 
Crick,  Owner,  Crick's  Furniture  Co.; 
Joe  Benson,  Vice  President,  First  Na- 
tional Bank;  Gene  Bartels,  Adminis- 
trator, Peterson  Hospital;  Bob  Sowar ds. 
Owner,  Ben  Franklin  Store;  H.  M. 
Newell,  Chaa.  Schrelner  Bank;  W.  A. 
Fawcett.  Jr.,  Peterson  Auto  Co.;  John 
Waggoman,  Manager,  TV  CablevlMon 
Co.;  H.  T.  Paul.  Poetmaster,  Kerrvllle 
Poet  OfBce;  A.  D.  York,  Manager,  Lone 
Star  Gas  Co.;  BUI  Stacy,  Owner  and 
Operator,  Camp  Rio  VlsU;  and  Whlt- 
lock  Zander,  Manager. 

Tax  Incbease 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  been  asked  by 
the  Administration  to  add  an  extra  10  per- 
cent to  everybody's  federal  Income  taxes. 

It  la  no  secret  around  Washington  that 
Congress  looks  on  this  tax-increase  request 
with  a  considerable  lack  of  enthusiasm.  I,  for 
one,  think  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
Increase  taxes,  and  I  wUl  oiq>oae  the  bill  If  It 
ever  gets  before  the  Senate. 

The  Administration's  call  for  a  10  percent 
tax  Increase  Is  a  confession  of  past  fiscal  fail- 
ure and  a  promise  of  failure  to  come.  It  ad- 


mits the  AdmlnlstratlcMi's  spending  policies 
have  undermined  the  economy,  but  It  re- 
veals that  the  Administration's  blind  solution 
Is  simply  more  and  more  spending.  The  facts 
are  that  this  Administration's  Irresponsible 
spending  policies  already  have  subjected  the 
American  people  to  a  massive  dose  of  the 
most  cruel  of  all  taxations — Infiation.  This 
year  we  are  faced  with  a  federal  deficit  of  30- 
BUUon  dollars.  Even  If  there  were  a  tax  in- 
crease the  deficit  still  would  be  In  the  20's  of 
BllUons. 

Such  an  enormous  deficit,  coupled  with 
continued  government  spending  and  with 
pressure  on  interest  rates  leaves  us  only  the 
prospect  of  more  and  more  inflation.  If  the 
Administration  is  now  given  even  more  tax 
dollars,  it  will  simply  spend  them  and  com- 
pound infiation. 

For  months  many  of  us  In  Congress  have 
been  warning  this  Administration  that  Its 
deficit  spending  policies  were  leading  us  to- 
ward a  $30-Billlon-dollar  annual  deficit  and 
urging  a  cut  in  domestic  spending.  Now,  the 
Administration  asks  Individual  taxpayers  to 
bail  it  out  of  Its  fiscal  lrresp)onslblllty. 

An  Income  tax  Increase,  on  top  of  federally- 
spurred  Infiation,  on  top  of  a  coming  Social 
Security  tax  Increase  could  only  fxirther  and 
drastically  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  every 
single  American. 

Just  last  month  that  cost  of  living  was 
forced  up  to  an  all-time  high,  and  It  now 
costs  Americans  $11.60  to  buy  what  they 
could  get  for  $10  about  six  years  ago.  Repres- 
sive taxation  on  top  of  such  infiation  could 
kick  off  a  serious  recession  saddling  the 
United  States  u-lth  that  most  dreaded  of  eco- 
nomic woes — combined  recession  and  infia- 
tion. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  such  a  tax 
Increase  goes  Into  effect  on  top  of  other  in- 
creasee,  a  worker  getting  $7,500  a  year  would 
have  to  get  an  immediate  pay  raise  of  $365 
Just  to  break  even  with  his  current  annual 
purchasing  power. 

Neither  is  it  any  Justification  to  claim  that 
this  increase  is  some  sort  of  "war  tax'"  for 
future  Vietnam  needs.  The  big  jump  In  fed- 
eral spending  has  been  in  domestic,  not  de- 
fense funding,  and  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
have  been  well  known  months  before  now. 

Since  1960  when  the  New  Frontier-Great 
Society  began  Its  Inflationary  spending  spree, 
defense  spending  has  Increased  68  percent — 
chiefly  because  war  in  Vietnam  broke  out 
during  the  period — but  nondefense  federal 
spending  has  Increased  97  percent. 

Looking  at  It  another  way,  since  1960  our 
population  has  grown  10  percent,  but  federal 
government  spending  has  jumped  83  percent. 

Today,  this  Administration  is  asking  tax- 
payers to  save  it  from  Its  bankrupt  policies. 
And,  Lf  it  gets  away  with  that,  it  never  will 
bring  Its  finances  under  control  but  will  con- 
tinue to  spend  and  spend  and  spend. 

This  Federal  Inflationary  spending  has  not 
achieved  Its  loudly-proclaimed  goals — re- 
duced poverty,  domestic  law  and  order  and 
more  Jobs.  In  fact,  through  high  costs  of 
living,  this  spending  has  contributed  fur- 
ther to  the  hardship  of  many  Americans  liv- 
ing on  flxed  incomes. 

By  refusing  to  face  the  fact  that  it's  on 
the  wrong  track,  the  Administration  is  sim- 
ply stockpiling  a  time-bomb  of  problems  just 
as  it  has  stockpiled  deficits  each  year  since 
1961  to  a  total  of  eO-BUllon-dollars.  In  those 
seven  years  the  Administration  has  had  to 
raise  the  Federal  debt  limit  14  times  until 
interest  In  the  debt  now  eats  up  a  dime  of 
every  tax  dollar. 

And  these  deficits  do  matter.  To  go  Into 
debt  means  to  borrow.  When  the  government 
borrows  It  adds  to  the  money  supply,  In- 
fiating  it  and  causing  pressure  for  Increased 
prices.  When  It  borrows,  the  government 
competes  with  business  for  Investment  funds, 
driving  up  interest  rates  and  soaking  up  pri- 
vate capital  that  might  otherwise  be  creating 
new  Jobs. 


I,  therefore,  will  oppose  this  tax  increase 
because  it  is  time  to  draw  the  line.  It  Is  time 
for  the  Federal  government  to  understand 
that  Its  citizens  exi)ect  the  value  of  their 
dollar  to  be  protected  and  their  living  cost 
stabilized. 
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MAINE  LOBSTER  LAWS 

Mr.  MUSBLIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maine  lobster  is  a  gourmet  delicacy  from 
coast  to  coast.  It  also  is  a  natural  re- 
source which  could  be  depleted  if  not  pro- 
tected. 

The  Maine  Legislature  has  recognized 
the  value  of  lobster  for  more  than  14 
decades,  yet  the  concern  for  conserva- 
tion persists. 

In  the  summer  issue  of  Maine  Digest 
magazine,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Myers,  of 
Damarlscotta,  Maine,  has  written  a  witty 
review  of  Maine's  lobster  laws.  He  also 
reveals  some  of  the  lobster's  most  inti- 
mate secrets,  and  the  dilemma  facing 
many  lobstermen,  who  are  among 
Maine's  most  interesting  citizens. 

Anyone  who  prizes  a  Maine  lobster 
dinner  will  enjoy  Mr.  Myers'  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows : 

The  Law  op  the  Lobstek 
(By  Edward  A.  Myers) 

"Might  be  It  might,  and  might  be  It 
mightn't,  but  it  wun't.  If  it  ain't  a  mind  to." 

This  response  of  a  Maine  lobster  fisherman 
to  a  summer  tourist's  query  about  the  fog's 
scaling  up  could  be  a  fair  estimate  of  any 
lobster  season  along  the  Maine  coast — and 
not  a  bad  capsule  history  of  a  fishery  first 
recorded  by  a  diarist  sailing  with  Captain 
George  Waymouth  in  1605. 

In  this  diary  James  Rosier  reports  a  catch 
of  thirty  "very  great  and  good  lobsters"  gath- 
ered towards  ''  Ight  by  a  net  of  twenty  fath- 
oms "very  nigh  the  shore,"  Mr.  Rosler's  name 
survives  on  the  cape  commanding  the  west- 
ern approach  to  Eggemoggln  Reach;  but 
If  he  also  had  survived  to  try  this  technique 
today,  he  would  be  arrested  by  a  warden  of 
the  state's  Sea  and  Shore  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment. 

Conviction  on  the  charges  would  give  him 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  up  on  his  writing 
in  the  county  Jail  along  with  good  reason 
to  hope  for  publishers'  royalties  to  catch  up 
on  the  fines.  If  his  "very  great  and  good  lob- 
sters" had  carapaces  which  measured  more 
than  five  Inches  from  the  rear  of  the  eye 
socket  to  the  rear-end  of  the  body  shell,  he 
would  be  tagged  for  a  $10  ante,  plus  $25  for 
each  lobster,  and  a  possibility  of  ninety  days' 
Imprlsoiunent.  Thus,  $760  poorer,  he  would 
have  learned  about  p.  90,  Section  4451  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  1965. 

Then  he  would  be  charged  with  violation 
of  Section  4453,  also  enacted  In  1965,  which 
states  that  "it  Is  unlawful  to  fish  for  catch 
lobsters  ...  by  any  method  other  than  the 
conventional  method  of  lobster  traps  or 
pots  .  .  .  held  to  mean  a  stationary  device 
set  on  the  ocean  bottom  and  commonly  used 
along  the  Maine  coast  for  catching  lobsters." 

Finally,  he  would  learn  to  his  sorrow  that 
Section  4458  made  It  unlawful  to  take  lob- 
sters "during  the  period  one-half  hour  after 
sunset  until  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  of 
the  following  morning."  By  his  own  account, 
be  had  done  his  nefarious  lobstering  towards 
night,  and  everyone  knows  the  way  Maine 
holds  a  lovely  light  at  the  edge  of  darkness, 
long  after  sunset.  And  just  In  case  he  should 
have  a  clever  attorney,  the  lawbook  buttons 
It  up  by  adding  a  subsection  to  the  1961  stat- 
ute, quite  gratuitously  in  view  of  4458,  that 


"catching  lobsters  at  night  by  any  method  Is 
unlavrtul." 

Alas,  James  Rosier,  thou  obviously  shouldst 
not  be  living  at  this  hour.  Alas,  also,  for 
the  Image  of  the  Maine  lobsterman,  once  the 
apotheosis  of  Independence,  of  unfettered 
enterprise,  of  fearless  Individuality.  How  did 
this  hamstringing  hodgepodge  of  legisla- 
tion— our  anachronous  Rosier  ran  afoul  of 
only  three  out  of  many — come  Into  being? 
If,  as  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
suggested,  It  Is  the  law  wherein  we  see  re- 
flected not  only  our  own  lives,  but  the  lives 
of  all  men  that  have  been,  then  It  is  possible 
to  trace  the  lobster  industry  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half  through  the  law.  It  is 
always  embarrassing  for  Maine  people  to  do 
this,  because  even  though  their  forebears 
were  pretty  well  established  with  fishing  and 
shipbuilding  a  decade  before  the  first  human 
erosion  of  Plymouth  Rock,  Maine  must  look 
to  the  upstart  Massachusetts  for  most  of  its 
early  law. 

In  the  fisheries,  as  elsewhere,  conservation 
laws  must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  conserving 
something  for  someone  from  someone  else. 
So  Indeed  with  the  Maine  law  of  1823  pro- 
hibiting non-residents  from  lobstering  with- 
out permission,  a  statute  modeled  virtually 
word  for  word  on  the  one  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts In  1812,  eight  years  before  Maine 
became  a  state.  This  law  was  apparently 
breached  more  often  than  observed;  Maine 
passed  progressively  more  strenuous  non- 
resident laws  In  1848,  1852,  and  1855.  These 
acts  must  have  done  the  trick,  and  all  was 
legislatively  quiescent  until  1872,  when  it 
was  first  felt  necessary  to  protect  the  lob- 
sters from  the  residents. 

For  many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of 
Waymouth  and  Rosier,  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine  had  relished  lobsters  as  food.  The  Red 
Paint  Indians,  who  contributed  heavily  to 
the  twelve  million  bushels  of  oyster  shells 
stUl  piled  on  both  banks  of  the  Damarlscotta 
River  at  the  crossing,  are  suspected  of  hav- 
ing dried  lobster  meat  on  flat  rocks  for  win- 
ter stores.  Lobsters  were  then  plentlfiU 
enough  to  be  found  above  low  water  mark, 
tucked  under  rocks  and  seaweed  or  burrowed 
into  the  mud. 

ThU  abundance  persisted  well  Into  the 
nineteenth  century  and  was  avtvllable  to  any- 
one willing  to  venture  onto  the  flats  at  low 
tide.  Those  too  Impatient  to  wait  for  the  tide 
used  a  gaff  to  hook  the  lobsters  from  their 
hiding  places.  The  lotisters,  plentiful  as  they 
were  became  a  symbol  of  low  status  to  such 
a  point  that  only  those  citizens  "on  the 
town"  (In  the  Maine  sense,  not  the  Man- 
hattan) or  close  to  it  would  permit  them- 
selves to  be  seen  gathering  lobsters  or  lugging 
them  home  to  dinner. 

By  the  1840's,  nonetheless,  lobstering  had 
become  a  livelihood.  The  most  common  de- 
vice was  the  hoopnet,  some  of  them  simply 
an  old  wagon-wheel  rim  with  a  slack  net 
attached,  holding  a  bait  string  or  bag  in  the 
middle.  Because  the  lobsters  could  crawl  out 
just  about  as  easily  as  they  crawled  In,  hoop- 
nets  had  to  be  tended  frequently.  The 
changeability  of  Maine  weather  often  made 
this  care  inconvenient  if  not  impossible  and 
stimulated  the  development  of  the  lath  trap 
In  the  early  1870's.  This  lath  pot,  credited 
to  Frank  Verrill  out  of  Blddeford  Pool,  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  In  use  today 
and  apparently  fixed  for  all  posterity  by  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
1961. 

Several  decades  before  Mr.  VerrlU's  design 
began  to  belong  to  the  ages,  there  was  an 
invention  In  France  which  was  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  Maine  lobster  Indtistry  for  most 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  hermetically 
sealed  can.  More  than  twenty  factories  sprang 
Into  being,  from  Portland  dovra  to  Eastport, 
and  for  forty  years  there  was  no  law  relating 
to  a  mlnlmimi  size  that  could  be  canned. 
There  are  Inklings  that  people  were  disturbed 
by  this  xmcontrolled  situation.  For  one  two- 
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year  period,  egg-bearing  females  could  not 
be  canned;  there  were  brief  closed  seasons. 
In  1883  a  courageous  legislature  forbade  the 
canning  of  any  lobster  under  the  size  of 
nine  inches.  In  1895  the  minimum  went  to 
lOVj  Inches,  after  several  years  of  declining 
catches.  The  canning  Indvistry  all  but  dis- 
appeared, and  the  modern  era  of  lobstering 
began  to  begin. 

The  population  was  growing.  The  railroads 
had  proliferated,  permitting  shipment  of 
live  lobsters  much  longer  distances;  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  was  not  far  over 
the  horizon;  market  pressure  was  to  bring, 
in  less  than  a  decade,  an  astonishing  leap 
from  two  cents  to  over  seven  cents  a  pound 
to  the  fishermen. 

As  the  twentieth  century  wore  on,  a  matur- 
ing legislature  took  an  increasing  interest  In 
the  fishery  both  as  an  asset  to  the  State  of 
Maine  and  as  a  growing  body  of  men  who 
might  vote  homogeneously.  In  1903  the  legis- 
lature  provided  for  buying  egg-bearing  lob- 
sters. In  1907  it  changed  the  method  of  meas- 
urement from  total  length  In  a  stretched -out 
position,  one  which  the  lobster  deplores  any- 
way, to  length  from  nose  to  end  of  carapace. 
Twelve  years  later,  when  the  voters  were  back 
from  the  war,  it  took  care  of  complaints 
about  broken  lobster  noses  by  devising  the 
method  of  measvirement  still  in  use  today, 
from  eye  socket  to  the  rear  of  the  carapace. 
Whether  the  lobster  objects  least  to  being 
stretched  out,  hooked  on  the  nose,  or  receiv- 
ing a  brass  gauge  in  the  eye  socket  Is  not 
known.  The  last  named  method  causes 
neither  damage  nor  pain,  and  at  any  rate, 
the  future  at  the  time  of  measurement  is 
not  bright.  Not  for  the  lobster,  at  least. 

There  have  been  various  size  laws  passed 
over  the  years,  the  most  significant  being  the 
establishment  of  a  maximum  size  In  1933. 
Maine  Is  the  only  lobstering  state  or  province 
to  retain  a  maximum,  a  law  enacted  on  the 
theory  that  larger  lobsters  were  the  best 
breeding  stock.  The  theory  is  not  susceptible 
of  proof,  but  catch  records  show  a  reasonably 
steady  rise  from  the  six  mlUlon  pounds  of 
1933  to  the  record  high  of  over  twenty-four 
mlUlon  In  1957,  a  catch  equalled  only  in 
1889,  when  the  lid  was  off  and  canning  was 
indiscriminate.  Massachusetts,  with  no  maxi- 
mum size  limit,  records  no  such  Increase. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  also  with 
no  maximum  to  this  day,  captured  ninety 
million  pounds  in  1886,  whUe  the  current 
catch  Is  about  half  as  great. 

Catch  statistics  must  nonetheless  be  read 
with  footnotes.  The  1889  Maine  peak  fol- 
lowed fourteen  years  of  special  laws  which 
closed  the  state  to  lobstering  during  August 
and  September  (or  thereabouts — a  crystal- 
gazing  legislature  moved  the  closing  ahead 
or  back  a  week  or  so  at  each  session) .  Maine^B 
modern-day  record  of  1957  stUl  stands;  the 
catch  was  off  to  below  nineteen  million  in 
1965  and  did  not  recover  to  twenty  million 
in  1966.  And,  this  year  Canada,  with  Its 
eye  on  the  water  temperat\u-es,  has  In 
several  major  areas  deferred  its  season  for 
ten  days. 

The  1967  Maine  legislature,  concerned  at 
declining  catches,  has  favorably  received  a 
law  forbidding  the  hauling  of  lobster  traps 
on  Sundays  during  the  siunmer.  Some  In- 
terpret this  as  the  first  step  toward  a  return 
to  summer  closings. 

Certainly  the  chances  of  survival  of  a  few 
of  the  fittest  are  Increased  when  all  egg- 
bearers  and  all  large  lobsters  are  returned  to 
the  sea.  The  smallest  female  might  produce 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  eggs;  the  largest 
might  carry  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand. 
Our  James  Rosier,  a  godly  man  who  partici- 
pated in  the  first  Christian  service  held  In 
New  England — on  Allen  Island  at  Pentecoet 
Sunday  would  doubtless  agree  to  this  method 
of  colonizing  the  ocean  fioor. 

Which  part  of  the  ocean  floor  Is  an  open 
question,  because  of  the  time  It  takes  to  grow 
from  egg  to  market  size.  When  we  catch  an 


elghteen-ounce  lobster  In  June  of  1967,  we 
must  look  back  to  the  summer  of  1957  for 
his  start  in  life.  At  that  point,  a  female  felt 
the  urge  to  grow  and  looked  about  for  a 
hiding  place  in  which  to  shed  her  sheU.  The 
water  was  warming,  she  was  active,  along 
with  the  sea  life  all  around  her,  and  the  liv- 
ing was  relatively  easy,  so  that  her  exoekele- 
ton  was  getting  too  small  for  her. 

To  get  her  new  wardrobe,  the  lady  lobster 
will  go  through  a  great  deal.  The  process  of 
ecdysls  (from  which  a  news-magazine  drew 
the  word  "ecdyslast"  as  a  synonjrm  for  strlp- 
teaser)  Is  strenuoiis  and  dajigeroiis.  When 
shedding  Is  complete,  the  cast-off  shell  Is 
usually  unbroken,  except  for  the  membrane 
between  carapace  and  tall  through  which 
escape  was  made,  and  could  easily  be  mistak- 
en for  another  lobster.  The  newly-shed  lob- 
ster is  soft  and  misshapen,  particularly  in 
the  claws,  which  have  been  drawn  out 
through  the  narrow  knuckle  Joints,  but  soon 
regains  her  former  shape  and  quickly  hides 
to  recover  from  her  ordeal. 

Her  hiding  Is  rarely  a  complete  success.  At 
this  point  in  1957,  our  female  was  discovered 
by  a  male  and  mating  took  place.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1958  she  extruded  the  fertilized  eggs 
in  amongst  the  swlmmerets  on  the  underside 
of  her  tall.  Something  about  her  Imminent 
motherhood  inhibited  her  shedding  during 
this  summer;  doing  so,  of  course,  would 
have  separated  her  from  her  eggs.  In  the 
following  summer  of  1959  the  eggs  hatched. 
When  the  last  one  swam  away,  otir  young 
matron  sighed  with  relief,  proceeded  to  shed 
again,  and  once  more  became  accessible  to  a 
roving  male. 

With  singular  disregard  for  their  own  safe- 
ty, the  thousands  of  larval  lobsters  swam 
to  the  surface,  where  they  were  caviar  to  the 
gulls  and  anything  else  passing  or  swimming 
by.  There  the  dwindling  number  of  survivors 
remained,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  if  the  water 
was  warm,  and  for  perhaps  as  long  as  ten 
weeks  if  it  was  oold.  For  the  benefit  orf  hu- 
mans who  have  never  gone  swlnunlng  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  warm  and  cold  are  relative 
terms,  68°  being  considered  toasty  (as  well 
as  extraordinary  rare)  by  lobster  fry,  and 
the  high  forties  as  cool. 

During  this  period,  the  lobster  was  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  ciu-rent.  Only  by  the  flim- 
siest of  coincidences  would  he  have  been 
likely  to  retiim  to  the  bottom  near  his  moth- 
er. She  would  have  been  hungry  after  shed- 
ding, anyway,  and  might  have  eaten  him, 
as  no  one  appreciates  the  taste  of  fresh  lob- 
ster more  than  another  lobster. 

The  lobster  we  caught  In  June  of  1967, 
therefore,  might  have  started  life  almost  any- 
where in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  have  taken  a  ride 
of  many  miles  on  one  of  the  currents  or 
countercurrents,  have  been  blown  before  the 
prevailing  summer  southerlles  Into  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  coves  or  estuaries,  or  have 
gone  from  bay  to  bay  on  the  sweeping  tide. 
But  when  he  decided  to  go  to  the  bottom 
and  shed  his  way  to  maturity,  he  also  decided 
to  stay  pretty  close  to  his  new  home. 

While  tagging  experiments  have  turned 
up  an  occasional  wander-lust  lobster  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  tagging  point,  most 
recoveries  indicate  that  a  range  of  a  couple 
of  miles  is  nearer  the  average.  Our  elghteen- 
ounce  friend  has  put  in  eight  years  of  eating 
and  shedding  his  way  to  our  trap  on  the  lim- 
ited piece  of  bottom  with  which  he  began  to 
become  familiar  when  he  first  descended 
from  the  surface. 

Other  tagging  experiments  by  both  the 
Canadian  and  the  Maine  fisheries  biologists 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  available  lobsters  ere  being 
caught  each  season.  The  word  "available" 
excludes  the  very  smaU,  which  can  take  the 
bait  and  crawl  out  of  the  trap  again,  and  the 
very  large,  which  cant  get  Into  the  tiap  In 
its  present  design. 

Even  as  an  educated  guess,  this  high  per- 
centage of  catch  la  one  of  the  factors  filling 
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fhe  legislative  halls  with  the  flgwatlve  tread 
of  rubber  boots  every  odd-numbered  year 
and  reeiiltlng  In  some  equally  odd  legisla- 
tion. The  lobsterlng  State  of  Maine,  once 
insulated  from  the  outside  world  beyond 
Boeton.  finds  that  such  trite  concepts  as  the 
population  explosion  and  the  consumer  price 
Index  directly  affect  the  fisherman  hauling 
a  string  of  traps  off  Pumpkin  Ledge. 

The  average  size  of  the  marketed  Maine 
lobster,  even  In  the  free-wheeling  eighties, 
was  estimated  at  over  two  pounds;  in  1966, 
It  was  a  shade  over  nineteen  ounces — and 
that  was  up  a  little  from  previous  years  only 
because  of  a  1/16"  increase  in  the  minimum 
measure  In  1957.  The  steady  market  pres- 
sures of  increasing  population  and  pros- 
perity have  brought  the  number  of  ten- 
dollar  license  fees  over  6,000.  as  compared 
with  the  3.000  one-dollar  fees  at  the  time 
when  licensing  was  inaugurated  in   :915. 

The  dlesel  engine,  the  electronic  sounder, 
the  radio-telephone,  and  nylon  heading  and 
warp  have  all  worked  their  changes.  If  you 
divide  the  catch  among  7,0C0  fishermen,  the 
result  of  something  over  3,000  pounds  apiece 
won't  make  a  living  for  anyone.  Tet  It  is 
no  longer  unusual  for  a  fisherman,  with  a 
well-equipped  boat  that  will  keep  the  sea 
In  all  weathers,  to  have  a  string  of  traps 
numbering  600  or  even  as  many  as  a  thou- 
sand. Nor  is  It  any  longer  too  rare,  the  buying 
price  keeps  rising,  for  a  fisherman  to  have  a 
net  Income  in  five  figures.  If  be  lobsters  the 
year  round. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  fisherman  living 
within  short  walking  distance  of  the  shore, 
sculling  a  punt  to  his  Friendship  sloop,  and 
hoping  the  wind  was  right  to  haul  his  string 
of  fifty  or  sixty  traps — to  a  man  who  can 
live  fifty  miles  Inland,  get  a  boat  on  the 
water  In  an  hour  with  a  down  payment, 
and  go  to  lobsterlng.  This  Is  what  is  known 
In  marine  biological  terms  as  a  "wild  fish- 
ery." fOT  any  number  can  play. 

Tet  the  fisherman  Is  still  a  hunter,  not  a 
farmer  harvesting  a  visible  crop.  He  drops  a 
heavy,  slatted  oak  box  into  the  dark  depths, 
aided  perhaps  by  electronic  guidance,  but 
with  no  knowing  what  or  how  much  he  will 
catch.  The  hunting  is  fascinating,  and  to  a 
true  lobsterman  will  never  lose  its  fascina- 
tion. But  even  ae  the  professional  fisherman 
increases  his  investment,  he  reads  with  some 
anxiety  of  the  97  per  cent  decline  In  the 
catch  of  California  pilchards  one  year  for  no 
aacrlbable  reason,  and  he  knows  that  Maine's 
1961  sardine  catch  fell  70  per  cent  below  the 
year  before,  again  for  no  ascrlbable  reason — 
and  as  he  threads  bis  way  through  the 
myriad  traps  that  plague  the  yachtsman  In 
every  Maine  harbor,  he  wonders  at  the  legis- 
lature that  restricts  improvement  of  his  basic 
gear,  the  trap,  and  limits  the  niunber  of  traf>s 
be  can  have  on  each  buoy,  but  reluctantly 
votes  a  pittance  for  research. 

The  fisherman's  concern  is  best  sounded 
by  Dr.  Francis  Herrlck,  whose  warning  applies 
equally  to  those  who  look  to  the  sea  as 
salvation  for  practically  everything: 

"ClvlUzed  man  Is  sweeping  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  one  after  another  some  of  Its  most 
Interesting  and  Taluable  animals,  by  a  lack 
of  foresight  and  selfish  zeal  unworthy  of  the 
■ava^.  If  man  had  as  ready  access  to  the 
submarine  fields  as  to  the  forests  and  plains. 
It  Is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  havoc  he 
would  spread.  The  ocean  Indeed  seems  to  be 
as  Inexhaustable  In  its  animal  life  as  It  Is 
app>arently  limitless  in  extent  and  fathomless 
In  depth,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  marine 
animals  may  be  restricted  to  their  distribu- 
tion aa  terrestrial  forms,  and  as  nicely  ad- 
Justed  to  their  environment.  Thiis  the  Amer- 
ican lobster  occupies  only  a  narrow  strip 
along  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  and 
while  It  is  probably  not  possible  to  ex- 
terminate such  an  anlm&l,  it  Is  possible  to  so 
reduce  Its  numbers  that  its  fishing  becomes 
unprofitable." 

Dr.  Herrlck  made  that  warning  In  June  of 


1895.  Seventy-odd  years  later,  two  lobster 
fishermen  were  overheard  as  they  walked 
down  the  Pemaquld  wharf. 

"When's  the  legislature  say  we  got  to  quit 
hauling   Sundays? 

"Sixteenth  this  month." 

"Anyone  told  the  lobsters?" 


"WE  SHOULD  BECOME  MILITARILY 
UNINVOLVED,"  IS  THE  SOUND 
VIEW  ON  VIETNAM  OF  ALASKA'S 
EPISCOPAL  BISHOP.  THE  RIGHT 
REVEREND  WILLIAM  J.  GORDON, 
JR. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  with 
more  and  more  Americans  disillusioned 
about  the  U.S.  performance  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  approaching  increasingly  the 
view  that  I  have  been  expressing  for  3  '2 
years  tiiat  we  are  engaged  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable, illegal,  immoral  war  and  that  no 
good  can  come  of  it,  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  the  comment  of  a  very  distinguished 
Alaskan.  He  Is  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Alaska,  the  Right  Reverend  William  J. 
Gordon,  Jr. 

In  a  state  of  the  church  address  re- 
cently he  points  out: 

I  think  a  great  many  people  feel  now  that 
we  should  not  be  in  Vietnam  in  a  military 
way,  but  since  we  are  there  they  cannot  see 
any  way  of  our  getting  out  honorably,  and 
so  endorse  our  being  there.  I  believe,  and  here 
again  in  my  limited  knowledge,  that  we 
should  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  should  not 
become  more  involved  than  we  are  and  that 
we  should  make  every  effort,  possibly  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  sources,  to 
become  militarily  unlnvolved;  to  seek  other 
means  of  settling  the  Vietnamese  problem, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  country  possibly 
going  Communist. 

I  feel  this  way  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  win  a  military  victory,  even 
though  we  achieve  an  overwhelming  military 
triumph.  We  are  fighting  for  an  intangible 
something  that  cannot  be  won  by  force  be- 
cause it  must  be  won  within  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Even  should  a  military  vic- 
tory be  in  sight  and  might  be  achieved,  it 
ooiild  simply  be  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tin- 
kling cymbal  for  all  that  we  cherish  and  seek 
in  this  small  but  very  precious  part  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Bishop's  address  on  the 
state  of  the  church,  as  reported  in  the 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bishop   Takes    Issue   Wrrn    Our   Stand    in 
Vietnam 

(Note. — These  are  excerpts  from  the  State 
of  the  Church  Address,  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam J.  Gordon  Jr.,  Bishop,  Missionary  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska  (Episcopal) .) 

One  cannot  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Alaska  without  a  searching  look 
at  the  world,  and  one  cannot  look  at  the 
world  without  looking  face  to  face  at  the 
unholy  tensions  that  face  us  every  hour  of 
our  lives  these  trying  days.  We  hear  much 
these  days  that  the  Church  should  stay  out 
of  affairs  of  state,  that  we  cannot  possibly 
know  enough  in  order  to  have  informed  opin- 
ions, so  we  should  leave  all  political  deci- 
sions to  statesmen  and  those  that  are  In  gov- 
ernment who  have  access  to  more  of  the  facts 
and  figures  Involved  than  we  do. 

Human  beings,  being  fallible,  are  also 
prone  to  be  prejudiced  In  their  own  spheres, 
and  to  look  exclusively  from  their  own  point 


of  view,  or  largely  exclusively.  And  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  right  and  proper  that  those 
who  specifically  represent  our  Liord  and  His 
Church  in  these  days  have  a  commission  and 
a  commitment  to  speak  out  on  what  we  be- 
lieve Is  right  and  wrong,  divorced  from  polit- 
ical or  military  considerations  or  specifically 
economic  considerations  in  relationships  be- 
tween nations.  I  say  again,  we  cannot  say 
"Thus  salth  the  Lord,"  because  we  do  not 
know.  And  we  cannot  speak  for  all  Christians 
or  any  Christians  except  ourselves,  but  we 
can  speak  to  Christians  and  among  Chris- 
tians, and  I  passionately  believe  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  be  Involved — to  seek  an- 
swers— even  though  we  can't  be  sure — and 
then  to  become  involved.  I  quote  Pastor  Mar- 
tin Niemoller, 

"In  Germany  they  first  came  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Jews,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade  union- 
ists, and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't 
a  trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Catholics,  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
was  a  Protestant.  Then  they  came  for  me — 
and  by  that  time  no  one  was  left  to  speak 
up." 

I  believe  that  we  are  called  to  speak  so 
that  those  who  make  decisions  may  also  hear 
a  point  of  view  that  we  believe  within  our 
own  hvunan  frailties  and  our  own  doubts 
and  questionings  and  our  own  lack  of  love, 
is  based  on  the  pure  Christian  ethic  of  right 
and  wrong  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  it. 
This  leads  to  the  whole  problem  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  political,  an  economic  and  a 
military  problem,  but  above  all,  and  agoniz- 
ingly so,  it  is  an  ethical  problem,  where  there 
is  no  clear  right  and  wrong.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  have  much  wisdom  that  is  not  shared 
by  you — that  I  have  any  answers  to  the  Viet- 
nam situation — any  real  answers.  But  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  else  does  either.  I  be- 
lieve every  man  is  questioning,  and  I  think 
we  all  need  to  seek  the  other  person's  point 
of  view.  We  all  need  to  formulate  an  opinion 
realizing  that  It  cannot  be  final.  And  so  I 
dare  here  tonight  as  yovir  Bishop,  to  speak — 
not  for  you;  not  laying  down  a  party  line; 
not  In  any  way  saying  that  this  is  a  com- 
mitted Christian  line,  because  I  know  that 
many  other  committed  Chrlstlanfl,  who  are 
more  committed  than  I  am,  would  have  a 
differing  point  of  view. 

I  suspect  from  what  I  read  from  the  head- 
lines of  the  Anchorage  imper  that  Bishop 
Dean  would  differ  basically  from  what  I  be- 
lieve. And  this,  I  think,  is  great,  because  I 
hope  very  much  that  while  he  is  here  he  will 
speak  from  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  from  the  heart,  that  we  may  hear  this. 
(If  it  is  another  point  of  view,  I  am  sure  the 
differences  are  probably  basically  the  same.) 
Fortunately  his  Jurisdiction  is  10,000  miles 
away  from  here  so  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence if  he  does  disagree. 

I  think  It  Is  wonderful  and  this  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  say — that  we  need  to  say  what 
we  believe  not  In  an  argumentative  way,  not 
trying  to  win  somebody  over,  not  trying  to 
sell  our  point  of  view,  but  sharing  the  little 
bit  of  insight  and  knowledge  that  we  have 
with  every  man,  and  then  coming  to  some 
place  where  we  can  take  a  stand.  Because  the 
great  tendency  In  our  day,  in  our  world,  is  to 
drift  because  we  cannot  be  sure  enough  to 
do  anything,  and  we  let  other  people  who 
may  be  even  less  sure  than  we  are  make  all 
the  decisions.  And  so  I  believe  that  a  Chris- 
tian should  seek  all  information  and  knowl- 
edge he  can  p>066lbly  find,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  take  a  stand  as  a  Christian.  Not  "Thus 
salth  the  Lord":  that  this  Is  the  Christian 
point  of  view;  that  you  have  to  do  this  If  you 
axe  a  Christian — but  as  one  Christian,  seek- 
ing honestly,  selflessly,  what  God  would  have 
me  do,  and  have  my  country  do,  with  all  the 
knowledge  that  I  know,  and  really  seeking 
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knowledge,  saying  "On  the  basis  of  what  I 
know,  this  Is  what  I  betteve." 

I  don't  pretend  to  tell  Alaska's  Episcopa- 
lians, or  anyone  else  how  they  must  stand  as 
a  Christian  on  this  Issue,  but  I  do  feel  that 
we  must  ultimately  make  some  sort  of  com- 
mitment and  not  simply  stand  aside  because 
the  Issue  Is  too  complex.  This  Is  something 
all  of  us  must  be,  and  are,  involved  In,  since 
It  is  our  country  that  is  Involved. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  Church  must 
deplore  the  Insinuation  that  all  who  ques- 
tion our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  are  in  some 
ways  lesser  citizens,  or  disloyal  in  some  way 
to  those  men  who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
Certainly  any  effort  we  could  make  to  bring 
them  home  on  an  honorable  basis  cannot  be 
construed  as  disloysil  and  not  fully  support- 
ing these  men  who  are  enduring  great  priva- 
tions for  us. 

Here  again,  I  want  to  reiterate,  I  cannot 
and  do  not  expect  to  lay  down  a  party  line. 
And  this  is  certainly  not  the  Christian  line. 
Many,  many  committed  Christians  differ 
widely  on  the  question  of  our  involvement.  I 
do  not  say  in  any  way  that  any  person  Is  less 
committed — I  say  again — because  he  differs 
from  me.  But  I  do  feel  constrained  to  share 
my  views  with  you. 

I  think  there  is  serious  question  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  early  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
following  the  Geneva  Conference  more  than 
10  years  ago,  when  many  authorities  in  our 
country  undoubtedly  felt  that  we  had,  at  any 
cost,  to  keep  Vietnam  from  going  Commu- 
nist. I  am  sure  that  this  was  an  honest  deci- 
sion on  their  part.  And  there  was  obviously 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  In  free  elections 
the  result  would  be  that  Vietnam  would  go 
Communist,  and  so  I  believe  we  used  our  in- 
fluence at  that  time  to  prevent  this  from 
taking  place.  This  has  led  eventually  to  the 
present  escalation  in  which  we  are  fi.ghtlng  a 
war  against  communism  largely  with  the 
Vietnamese  as  the  context. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  feel  now  that 
we  should  not  be  in  Vietnam  in  a  military 
war,  but  since  we  are  there  they  cannot  see 
any  way  of  our  getting  out  honorably,  and 
so  endorse  our  being  there.  I  believe,  and  here 
again  In  my  limited  knowledge,  that  we 
should  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  should  not 
become  more  involved  than  we  are  and  that 
we  should  make  every  effort,  possibly  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  sources,  to  be- 
come militarily  unlnvolved;  to  seek  other 
means  of  settling  the  Vietnamese  problem, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  country  possibly  going 
Communist. 

I  feel  this  way  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  win  a  military  victory,  even 
though  we  achieve  an  overwhelming  military 
triumph.  We  are  fighting  for  an  intangible 
something  that  cannot  be  won  by  force  be- 
cause It  must  be  won  within  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Even  should  a  military  vic- 
tory be  in  sight  and  might  be  achieved.  It 
could  simply  be  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tin- 
kling cymbal  for  all  that  we  cherish  and  seek 
in  this  small  but  very  precious  part  of  God's 
kingdom  on  earth. 

I  simply  ask  of  you,  not  that  you  agree 
with  me,  but  that  you  honestly  ask  your- 
selves what  our  Lord  would  have  us  do  as  a 
nation  and  individually  in  this  tragic,  hor- 
ror-filled situation,  and  then  go  forth  and 
stand  and  seek  and  wrestle. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  very  brief 
statement  on  this  subject  written  by  a  man 
that  some  of  you  know,  who  was  once  rector 
of  this  parish,  whom  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  penetrating  thinkers  of 
our  Church  at  this  time,  Gordon  Charlton. 

He  asks  that  we — that  his  people,  and  I 
agree,  that  they  in  all  this  think  of  two 
questions.  First  it  would  seem  that  before  a 
nation  as  powerful  as  ours  could  Justify  Itself 
In  raining  down  destruction  upon  the  rela- 
tively helpless  people  of  a  seml-primltlve 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we 
should  be  able  to  cite  clear  and  convincing 


proof  that  such  action  Is  unavoidable  and 
necessary  to  the  larger  welfare  of  mankind. 
Such  is  not  clear  to  many  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  almost  none  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Second,  we  have  made  no  real  effort  to  turn 
the  Vietnamese  question  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  solution.  This  cannot  be  for  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  United  Nations'  ability 
to  settle  disputes,  or  police  truces,  tot  that 
ability  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  It  can 
only  be  because  we  know  that  our  position 
has  little  support  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  U.N.  solution 
might  not  be  to  our  liking.  These  two 
thoughts  lead  to  a  final  question.  Are  we 
truly  seeking  to  assure  to  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  the  right  of  political  self- 
determination,  or  are  we  seeking  to  establish 
there  a  pax  Americana? 


POLITICAL  BROADCASTING  IN 
OTHER  DEMOCRACIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  been  con- 
sidering several  bills  to  amend  or  repeal 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act. 
I  believe  that  Senators  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  would  be 
interested  to  knov  how  th3  Government 
of  Canada  and  the  governments  of 
various  democratic  countries  In  Europe 
regulate  political  broadcasting.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
papers  on  this  subject,  prepared  for  me 
by  the  Law  Library  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Free   Time   for   PotrriCAL    Broadcasttng   in 

TaE  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
(By  John  J.  Komlnski,  legal  specialist,  the 
Library  of  Congress  Law  Library,  Ameri- 
can-British Law  Division,  January   1966) 

INTEODUCTION 

Political  or  oontroversial  broadcasting  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  Is  largely 
a  matter  of  program  policy  established  by 
boards  of  governors  in  compliance  with  stat- 
utory provisions.  Both  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  (BBC)  and  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC)  provide 
radio  and  television  time  for  such  piuposes 
on  an  equitable  basis;  however,  both  also 
establish  qualifications  which  political  par- 
ties must  satisfy  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtain 
"free  time."  The  annual  reports  of  the  BBC 
and  the  CBC  indicate  that  little  difficulty. 
If  any,  has  been  encountered  and  generally, 
the  procedures  followed  are  satisfactory  to 
all  political  parties. 

THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

Radio  broadcasting 
The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
(BBC),  the  main  instrument  for  broadcast- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  established 
by  Royal  Charter  on  December  20,  1926.  In 
order  to  carry  on  its  business  as  broadly 
stated  in  the  Charter,  the  BBC  Is  required 
under  the  Charter  to  acquire  a  license  from 
the    Postmaster-General.'    The    first    license 


'  The  need  arises  by  virtue  of  the  statutory 
powers  of  the  Postmaster-General  under  the 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Acts,  consolidated  in  the 
Wireless  Telegraphy  Act  of  1949  (12,  13  &  14 
Geo  VT,  c.  54).  The  major  part  of  the  BBC's 
License  and  Agreement  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  Is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  permitted  to  establish  and  use 
Its  transmitting  status  and  apparatus  for 
wireless  telegraphy. 


granted  was  to  expire  In  1937;  there  have 
since  been  five  renewals.  The  latest  renewal 
on  December  19,  1963  [CMND  2236]  extended 
the  current  term  of  broadcasting  service  un- 
tU  July  31,  1976. 

Broadcasting  on  jralltlcal  Issues  began  to 
be  seriously  developed  in  1928,  when  "the 
Importance  of  broadcasting  as  a  medium 
for  spreading  political  ideas  and  knowledge 
among  a  widening  public  was  soon  recognized 
by  the  parties.  It  proved  difficult  in  the  early 
years  to  secure  agreement  between  them  In 
the  arrangement  of  balanced  broadcasts  on 
political  issues."  - 

In  1935.  the  Ullswater  Committee,  review- 
ing the  BBC  record  of  operation,  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  BBC  for  its  policy  of  balancing 
broadcasts  concerning  political  parties,  and 
the  Committee's  recommendations  were 
largely  an  endorsement  of  this  practice.  The 
Committee  further  recommended  close  co- 
operation and  consultation  between  the  BBC 
and  the  authorized  spokesmen  of  the  political 
]>£irtle6,  but  took  care  to  point  out  that  they 
were  far  from  Implying  that  all  broadcast 
treatment  of  political  questions  should  be 
controlled  by  the  political  party  organiza- 
tion.' 

An  agreement  reached  In  1947  between  the 
BBC,  the  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
and  embodied  in  an  Aide-Memotre*  estab- 
lislied  a  pattern  of  political  broadcasting 
which  was  the  basis  for  that  currently  In 
use.  The  agreement  provides  for  broadcasts 
by  party  spokesmen.  Each  year  a  limited 
number  of  radio  and  television  broadcacUng 
periods  is  allocated  to  the  main  parties '  In 
consultation  with  them.  The  BBC  provides 
the  broadcasting  time  but  the  parties  them- 
selves decide  on  its  allocation.  These  broad- 
casts are  known  as  "Party  Political  Broad- 
casts." Subjects  and  speakers  are  chosen  by 
the  parties,  and  any  party  may.  If  it  wishes, 
use  one  or  more  of  its  quota  to  reply  to  a 
previous  broadcast.  The  broadcasts  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  series,  one  on  radio  and  the 
other   on   television. 

The  basis  of  the  broadcast  time  allocation 
was  modified  In  1962  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.'  It  provided  that  in  the 
first  two  years  after  a  General  Election  the 
allotment  among  the  three  parties  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  votes  cast  at  the  General 
Election.  In  subsequent  years,  the  allot- 
ment would  be  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of 
the  time  to  be  divided  according  to  the  votes 
cast  at  the  by-elections  that  had  taken  place 
since  the  last  General  Election  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  according  to  the  votes 
cast  at  the  General  Election.  In  an  actual 
twelve  month  period  [July  1,  1963  to  June  30, 
1964)  the  allotment  was  as  follows:  ' 


2  BBC  Handbook— 1964,  London,  BBC 
Bropdcastlng  House,  1964,  page  66,  citing  the 
General  Election  of  1931  as  an  example  of 
difficulty  in  securing  a  balance  between  the 
parties  on  political  broadcasts. 

=  Report  of  Lord  UUswater's  Committee. 
CMD  5091,  London,  HMS.O.  1935. 

*  Published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report 
of  Lord  Beveridge's  Broadcasting  Committee 
of  1949,  CMD  8291.  London,  HMS.O..  July 
1951. 

»The  main  parties  here  being  the  Labour 
Party,  the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  Liberal 
Party. 

•BBC  Handbook — 1964.  op.  cit..  pag<'  67. 
'  Ibid.  Whltaker's  Almanack,  1965  [London. 
Joseph  Whltaker,  1965.  p.  332]  breaks  down 
the    votes    cast    between    1959    and    1964   as 
follows: 

General  election,  1959: 

Conservative    13,750,965 

Labour  -.. 12,  195.765 

Liberal  _. - 1,661,262 

Welsh  Nationalist 77,  571 

Sinn  Fein —  63,915 

Communist    30,897 

Scottish  Nationalist 21,  738 
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TeleviBlon 

Ck>a8ervaUve  Party,  4  broadcasts:  (2  of  16 
minutes,  1  of  30  minutes,  1  of  25  minutes) . 

Labour  Party,  4  broadcasts:  (2  of  IS  min- 
utes, 1  of  20  minutes,  1  of  25  minutes) . 

Liberal  Party,  1  broadcast:  (1  of  26  min- 
utes). 

The  parties  bad  the  right  to  divide  their 
25  minute  broadcast  into  1  of  16  minutes 
and  1  of  10  minutes. 

Radio 

Conservative  Party,  7  broadcasts:  (4  of  10 
minutes.  3  of  5  minutes) . 

Labour  Party,  7  broadcasts:  (4  of  10  min- 
utes, 3  of  5  minutes ) . 

Liberal  Party,  2  broadcasts:  (1  of  10  min- 
utes, 1  of  5  minutes). 

Television  broadcasts 

The  Television  Act  of  1954  [2  &  3  EIlz  11, 
c.  66]  provided  for  television  broadcasting 
services  In  addition  to  the  BBC.  The  new 
networlc  of  stations  was  called  the  Inde- 
pendent Television  Authority  (ITA) .  Section 
3  of  the  Act  provided  a  code  of  programing. 
part  of  which  was  to  require  due  Impartiality 
respecting  matters  of  political  or  Industrial 
controversy  or  relating  to  current  public 
policy.*  Further  provision  was  made  that 
matters  designed  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
political  parties  were  not  to  be  included  In 
programs,  with  two  exceptions:  (1)  the  ITA 
could  relay  the  BBCs  Party  Political  Broad- 
casts, and  (2)  the  ITA  could  Include  properly 
balanced  discussions  or  debates  where  those 
participating  expressed  opinions  and  ad- 
vanced arguments  of  a  political  natiire.*  In 
1963,  this  provision  and  both  its  exceptions 
were  repealed."  Such  programing  is  now  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  ITA  within  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  exceptions  set  out 
above. 

The  arrangements  for  broadcasts  during  a 
General  Election  are  agreed  on  beforehand 
by  the  main  parties.  When  a  General  Elec- 
tion is  announced,  a  certain  number  of 
periods  are  made  available  to  the  parties  for 
radio  and  television  broadcasts.  The  Gov- 
ernment Party  and  the  two  other  main  par- 
ties agree  among  themselves  how  to  allocate 
the  time. 

The  claims  of  minority  parties  are  con- 
sidered after  Nomination  Day,  when  any 
party  nominating  a  requisite  number  of  can- 
didates (50)  is  offered  the  chance  to  broad- 
east.  Customarily,  the  Government  Party 
apeaks  first  and  last  with  the  other  two  main 
parties  being  accorded  time  In  between.  Any 
minority  party  which  so  qualifies  is  allotted 
a  shorter  period  than  those  offered  to  the 
main  parties.'* 


Others 61.225 

Total   .- 27,863,338 

By-elections,  1959-64: 

Labour 856,934 

Conservative   724,861 

Liberal 383,006 

Independent 30,  001 

Scottish  Nationalist 24.  948 

Communist    5,799 

Welsh  Nationalist 3,  711 

General  election,  1964 : 

Labour 12.205.676 

Conserratlve    12,002,407 

Liberal    3,093.316 

Others 348,914 

Total    -  27,650,213 

•Section  3(1)  (f).  This  provision  was  en- 
larged in  1963  to  Include  "series  of  programs" 
as  well  as  a  single  program.  The  Television 
Act  of  1963  [11  8c  12  Eliz  U.  c.  60,  s.  16(1)  ] 

•Section  3(1)  (g) 

'•The  Television  Act  of  1963,  [11  &  12  Eliz 
n,  c.  50.  s.  18(2)1 

n  BBC  Handbook — 1964,  op.  dt.,  page  69 


On  July  30,  1963,  after  joint  consulta- 
tion by  the  BBC  and  the  ITA  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Opposition,  and  the  Liberal 
Party,  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be 
two  national  series  of  Party  Political  Broad- 
casts and  time  was  allotted  to  the  three  main 
parties  for  General  Election  broadcasts  as 
follows:  " 

Television 

Conservative  Party,  5  broadcasts  of  15 
minutes. 

Labour  Party.  5  broadcasts  of  15  minutes. 

Liberal  Party,  3  broadcasts  of  15  minutes. 

These  were  transmitted  simultaneously 
by  the  BBC  and  the  ITA. 

Radio 

Conservative  Party,  7  broadcasts:  4  of  15 
minutes,  3  of  5  minutes. 

Labour  Party,  7  broadcasts:  4  of  15  min- 
utes. 3  of  5  minutes. 

Liberal  Party,  4  broadcasts;  2  of  15  min- 
utes, 2  of  5  minutes. 

The  cvirrent  License  and  Agreement "  re- 
quires that  the  BBC  "broadcast  an  Impartial 
account,  day  by  day,  prepared  by  professional 
reporters  of  the  proceedings  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament."  Frequently,  the  BBC  Invites 
Members  of  Parliament,  of  both  Houses,  to 
take  part  in  talks  and  round-table  discus- 
sions on  political  and  controversial  matters 
and  to  be  interviewed  on  occasions  of  public 
Interest.  "It  is  recognized  that  the  appear- 
ance of  an  M.P.  at  the  microphone  or  In 
front  of  the  television  camera  may  inevitably 
carry  with  It  a  degree  of  publicity  for  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  subject  of  the  broadcast  be 
political  or  non-political.  The  BBC  therefore 
takes  steps  to  ensure,  in  the  Interests  of 
Impartiality,  that  broadcasts  by  Members  of 
Parliament  are  regulated  so  as  to  provide  a 
fair  balance  between  Government  and  Op- 
position." " 

CANADA 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Act,  lOSe,"*  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation  (CBC)  replaced  the  Ca- 
nadian Radio  Bj-oadcastlng  Commission  on 
November  2,  1936,  assuming  the  assets,  lia- 
bilities and  principal  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  status  of  the  CBC  was  that  of 
a  public  corporation,  directed  as  to  policy  by 
a  Board  of  Governors,  apjjolnted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-in-Council.  The  Board  was  responsible 
to  Parliament  through  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port. 

Through  its  thirty  years  of  operation,  the 
CBC  has  been  affiliated  with  network  and  pri- 
vate radio  and  television  stations  in  Canada. 
On  October  1.  1962,  formal  aflUlatlon  agree- 
ments were  drawn  up  with  network  and  pri- 
vate radio  stations;  these  agreements  pro- 
vided for  both  a  consolidated  English  CBC 
radio  network  and  a  French  radio  network. 
The  CBS  Radio  Network  now  consolidates 
the  operations  of  the  French,  the  Dominion, 
and  the  Trans-Canada  Radio  Networks. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  (1936),  the 
CBC  carried  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Act  relating  to  politi- 
cal broadcasting:  "  the  division  of  time  dur- 
ing a  Dominion,  provincial  or  municipal  elec- 
tion on  an  equitable  basis  among  all  candi- 


dates [Section  22(1)  (e)  ],  the  prohibition  of 
dramatized  political  broadcasts  [Section  22 
(3)1  the  naming  of  sponsors  of  the  political 
broadcasts  [Section  22(4)  ],  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  any  political  broadcasts  within  a  48- 
hour  "blackout"  period  prior  to  an  election 
[Section  22(5)1.  The  same  basic  guidelines 
are  still  operative.  In  accordance  with  the 
Act's  provision  that  time  devoted  to  politi- 
cal parties  be  assigned  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  all  parties  and  rival  candidates,  the  corpo- 
ration passed  the  following  regulation  in 
1936:  '■ 

"8(2)  Each  station  shall  allocate  time  for 
political  broadcasts  f.s  fairly  as  possible  be- 
tween the  different  parties  or  candidates  de- 
siring to  purchase  or  obtain  time  for  such 
broadcasts." 

The  1939  Dominion  Election  campaign  saw 
the  Introduction  of  several  new  features  in 
political  broadcasting.  On  July  8,  1939,  the 
Board  of  Governors  put  Into  effect  for  the 
first  time,  the  policy  of  the  CBC  respecting 
"controversial  broadcasting."  A  committee 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  campaign  and  to  coordinate 
and  regulate  political  transmissions.  Time 
was  allotted  to  the  political  parties  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  considered  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  care  was  taken  to  safeguard 
program  balance  on  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  broadcasting  periods  on  private  sta- 
tions and  subsidiary  hookups  In  the  prov- 
ince." 

Free-time  political  broadcasts,  both  fed- 
eral and  provincial,  were  Introduced  in  1946, 
with  the  allocations  to  be  determined  by  the 
parties  themselves.  With  the  parties'  coop- 
eration, the  CBC  attempted  to  produce  these 
programs  In  a  form  more  attractive  to  listen- 
ers, yet  to  avoid  the  dramatization  of  polit- 
ical matters  prohibited  by  regulations.'*  As  a 
means  of  accomplishing  this  objective,  a 
federal  series.  The  Nation's  Business,  was 
broadcast  in  weekly  15  minute  periods,  allo- 
cated by  agreement  among  the  political  par- 
ties concerned.  This  series  was  heard  on  the 
French  network  under  the  title  Les  Affaires 
de  I'Etat.  In  January  1947,  a  series  titled 
Provincial  Affairs  was  organized  In  six 
provinces. 

It  is  currently  the  policy  "  of  the  CBC  dur- 
ing the  period  between  election  campaigns  to 
make  free  time  available  on  application  in 
writing  from  national  party  leaders  for  po- 
litical broadcasts  on  a  national  CBC  network 
and  to  provincial  leaders  on  a  regional  CBC 
network.  Available  time  Is  now  allocated  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  When  there  are  only  two  political  par- 
ties, the  total  time  will  be  divided  equally 
between  the  parties. 

(2)  When  there  are  more  than  two  qual  ■ 
Ifylng  parties,*'  time  will  be  divided  In  the 
following  ratio:  two  periods  to  the  party  In 
power  (but  never  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  time),  and  three  periods  to  be  divided 
among  qualifying  opposition  parties. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  jmrtles  cannot  agree 
on  a  division  of  the  free  time,  the  matter 
may  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Broadcast 
Governors  to  allocate  the  time  available  in 
such  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner  as  it 
deems  necessary. 


"Ibid. 

''December  19.  1963.  CMND  2236,  London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1963.  Section  14(2) 

"  BBC  Handbook — 1964,  op.  cit.,  page  68. 

'^  I  Edw  VIII,  c.  24;  amended  and  found  In 
Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1952,  c.  32.  The 
basic  act  was  re-enacted  in  1958  [Statutes  of 
Canada,  1958,  c.  221  providing  for  a  Board  of 
Broadcast  Governors  to  replace  the  original 
Board  of  Governors. 

"  Report  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  November  2,  1936  to  March  31, 
1937,  Ottawa.  J.  O.  Patenaude.  I.S.O.,  1938, 
page  15. 


'"  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Fiscal  Year  ending 
March  31,  1938,  Ottawa,  J.  O.  Patenaude, 
I.S.O..  1938,  page  14. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Fiscal  Year  ending 
March  31,  1940,  Ottawa,  Edmond  Cloutler, 
1940,  page  19. 

'"CBC  Annual  Report,  1946-1947,  Ottawa, 
Edmond  Cloutler,  1947,  page  11. 

=•  Audience  Relations  Handbook,  Ottawa, 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  Febru- 
ary 1964,  setting  out  the  regulatory  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors. 

^  Qualified  parties  are  "bona  fide"  parties 
as  set  out  below. 
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(4)  During  a  federal  election  campaign, 
the  between-election  federal  series  of  pro- 
grams will  be  cancelled,  and  during  a  pro- 
vincial election  campaign,  the  provincial 
series  of  between-election  programs  will  be 
cancelled. 

The  corporation  grants  the  privilege  of  free 
network  tim.e  for  political  broadcasting  to 
"bona  fide  parties,"  which  are  national  in 
extent  and  which  reflect  a  substantial  body 
of  opinion  throughout  the  country.  The 
Board  of  Broadcast  Governors  does  not  set 
out  exact  definitions  of  "bona  fide  parties," 
but  suggests  ==■  that  such  parties  should  meet 
all  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Have  policies  on  a  wide  range  of  na- 
tional issue, 

(2)  Have  a  recognized  national  leader, 

(3)  Have  a  nation-wide  organization  es- 
tablished as  the  result  of  a  national  con- 
ference or  convention, 

(4)  Have  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons, 

(5)  Seek  the  election  of  candidates  in  at 
least  three  of  the  provinces  and  put  into 
the  field  at  least  one  candidate  for  every 
four  constituencies,^^  and 

(6)  Form  a  group  of  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  House  of  Commons  under  a  rec- 
ognized leader  to  which  the  House  has  ac- 
corded privileges  In  the  conduct  of  parlia- 
mentary business. 

These  same  basic  requirements  will  apply 
for  granting  free  time  in  provincial  broad- 
casts as  well. 

Federal  regulations  -♦  require  that  stations 
allocate  pvu'chased  time  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible among  all  parties  or  candidates  who  de- 
sire such.  However,  It  is  corporation  policy  " 
that  CBC  stations  are  not  available  for  paid 
political  or  controversial  broadcasting.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  for  those  CBC 
stations  serving  an  area  not  covered  by  any 
privately-owned  station  which  may  broadcast 
a  limited  amount  of  paid  political  broadcast- 
ing during  federal,  provincial  or  municipal 
election  or  by-election  campaigns. 


FsEE   Time   for  Political   Broaocasxing   in 

Various  Ettropean  Countries 
(By  members  of  the  staff.  Library  of  Congress 
Law  Library,  European  Law  Division,  Jan- 
uary 1966) 

summary 
The  present  report  endeavors  to  furnish 
condensed  Information  on  the  question  of 
the  free  availability  of  radio  to  political  par- 
ties for  their  electoral  campaigns  as  re- 
flected In  the  legislation  and  practice  of  the 
Western  European  countries,  namely,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland. 

As  a  rule,  radio  broadcasting  in  Western 
European  countries  is  a  state  monopoly, 
sometimes  exercised  exclusively  by  state  en- 
terprises, in  other  instances  by  organizations 
which  have  a  legal  status  like  that  of  a 
government  department  (i.e..  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Norway),  or  by  mixed  com- 
panies or  public  corporations  (i.e.,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Finland,  Sweden) , 

°  See  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
White  Paper,  "Political  and  Controversial 
Broadcasting,"  revised  October  25,  1963, 
Ottawa,  CBC,  1963.  There  are  presently  five 
major  parties  which  qualify:  Progressive 
Conservative,  Liberal,  New  Democratic,  So- 
cial Credit,  and  Social  Credit  Rally;  a  sixth, 
the  Communist  Party,  has  Jtist  recently  met 
all  requirements  according  to  the  CBC  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"  About  66  candidates  are  required;  there 
are  265  constltuen.es  in  Canada. 

"SOR  59/456,  Canada  Gazette,  Part  n. 
Vol.  93,  No.  23,  December  9,  1959,  Section 
7(1). 

» CBC  White  Paper,  "Political  and  Con- 
troversial Broadcasting,"  op.  cit. 


or  by  private  associations  with  a  govern- 
ment license  (I.e.,  Switzerland).  In  all  in- 
stances, however,  the  government  itself  re- 
serves the  right  to  supervise  radio  programs 
and  activities  through  a  state  committee, 
advisory  body,  or  by  other  means  set  up  to 
ensure  that  Impartiality  is  preserved  in  the 
programs. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  radio  for  electoral 
campaigns  by  political  parties  and  the  grant- 
ing of  free  time  to  these  parties  for  such 
campaigns,  the  majority  of  the  national 
laws  are  silent.  Only  the  legislation  of 
Prance  contains  express  provisions  dealing 
with  the  problem  mentioned  above.  On  the 
other  hand,  practices  and  tendencies  in  this 
field  show  that  radio  is  now  being  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
Germany  and  Italy  where  the  government 
and  the  political  parties  agreed  upon  a  very 
detailed  program  granting  such  use  of  the 
radio. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  radio  or  televi- 
sion free  time  in  each  Western  European 
country  will  be  treated  Individually  in  the 
following: 

DENMARK 

According  to  the  Law  on  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing {lov  om  radiospredning)  of  June  11. 
1959,'  "the  Danish  radio  is  an  independent 
public  institution  which  has  a  monopoly 
right  of  radio  broadcasting  and  television." 
The  activities  of  Danish  radio  and  television 
are  financially  based  on  annual  fees  paid  by 
u3ers  of  radio  and  television  receivers.  The 
fees  are  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Cultural 
Affairs  in  agreement  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature.  The  program  of 
radio  and  television  may  not  Include  paid 
advertisements  with  the  exception  of  an- 
nouncements of  the  State  authorities  and 
the  radio  Itself  .- 

A  Radio  Council  (radlorad) ,  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs,  consists  of 
two  members  as  representatives  of  the  Min- 
istry; one  member  as  an  expert  in  radio  tech- 
nical matters;  10  members  elected  by  the 
Legislature  from  among  representatives  of 
the  national  organization  of  radio  listeners 
and  television  viewers;  one  representative  of 
each  political  party  represented  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Legislature. 

According  to  Article  8  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure the  following,  among  other  things, 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Program  Committee 
elected  by  the  Council : 

"To  consider  and  approve  proposals  on  the 
broadcast  coverage  of  political  meetings, 
events  and  the  like,  pre-election  political 
broadcasting  and  telecasting,  and  political 
discussions  which  according  to  their  charac- 
ter might  be  taken  up  by  the  Legislature." 

Director  Peder  Norgaard,  Chairman  of  the 
Radio  Council,  writes  in  the  Annual  of  the 
Danish  Radio  and  TV  1964-1965 :  « 

"It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  prac- 
tice in  some  countries  to  use  radio  and  tele- 
vision primarily  as  a  tool  of  the  government 
In  power.  Particularly  in  countries  where  a 
single  man  [or  party]  exercises  the  power,  it 
is  unimaginable  that  radio  and  television 
might  be  neutral.  In  our  country,  where, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  centuries,  the 
people  have  been  engaged  in  many  branches 
of  the  administration,  where  the  Radio 
Council  Is  the  highest  authority  in  broad- 
casting and  telecasting  activities,  where  rules 
on  activities  based  on  democratic  principles 
have  been  Issued,  radio  and  television  have 
quite  another  character.  .  .  .  The  informa- 
tion and  other  material  transmitted  by  radio 


or  television  must  be  correct,  objective,  real- 
istic, and  many-sided.  As  a  public  institu- 
tion, the  Danish  Radio  cannot  commit  itself 
on  controversial  issues,  but  it  is  its  duty  to 
give  time  for  the  presentation  of  divergent 
views  in  order  to  give  each  listener  or  viewer 
the  opportunity  to  form  his  own  opinion." 

Prior  to  the  elections  to  the  Legislature  on 
September  22,  1964,  the  program  of  the  Dan- 
ish Radio  and  Television  was  divided  into 
two  series:  beginning  August  25,  each  day 
two  representatives  of  each  party  that  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  elections  answered 
questions  presented  in  writing  by  listeners 
and  viewers,  and  from  September  10  each 
party  was  allotted  one  evening  starting  at 
9.10  p.m.  On  election  day  evening  the  results 
of  the  elections  were  reported,  and  after  the 
outcome  was  generally  known,  the  party 
leaders  were  given  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  election.' 

Johannes  Klesment. 

FINLAND 

The  Law  on  Radio  Installations  {Laki  ra- 
ti iolaitteista)  of  January  27.  1927,  provides 
that  for  the  establishment  of  radio  Installa- 
tions and  their  use  for  broadcasting,  a  license 
for  a  certain  period  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions must  be  granted  by  a  State  authority 
(Post  and  Telegraph  Board).  Radio  installa- 
tions and  their  use  are  subject  to  supervision 
by  State  authorities.' 

According  to  the  Law  of  May  18,  1934,*  as 
amended  by  the  Law  of  November  5,  1948,' 
the  Cabinet  is  entitled  to  transfer  govern- 
ment-owned radio  stations  and  other  broad- 
casting facilities,  as  well  as  all  property  con- 
nected with  radio  activities,  to  a  joint  stock 
company  organized  for  this  piu-pose.  The 
State  owns  90  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  this 
Company  and  has  the  sole  right  to  make  de- 
cisions in  the  name  of  the  Company  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of 
the  general  public.  According  to  the  Law, 
the  comp>any,  called  O.  Y.  Yleisradlo,  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  24  members  who,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  1948,  are  elected  by  the  Legislature 
(eduskunta).  The  members  are  elected  from 
among  citizens  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  arts,  public  enlightenment,  and  the 
economic  life  of  the  country,  and  must  rep- 
resent different  social  and  language  groups. 

The  Company's  source  of  income  is  the 
fees  paid  by  radio  and  television  users;  these 
fees  are  determined  by  the  Cabinet.  The 
activities  of  the  Company  are   tax  free. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  In  the  discussions  at  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  be  neutral  In  Its  activities 
and  that  radio  and  television  programs 
should  be  Independent  of  the  Cabinet  and 
political  parties." 

There  are  no  special  provisions  relating  to 
political  broadcasting  and  telecasting.  Little 
can  be  found  in  regard  to  this  question  in 
discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Therefore  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  enjoys  broad  inde- 
pendence in  the  arrangement  of  programs 
and  in  managing  radio  and  television  in  gen- 
eral. The  neutrality  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  is  guaranteed  by  its  composition.  Out 
of  the  24  members.  16  are  members  of  the 
Legislature  representing  all  political  parties. 
The  8  other  members  represent  various  strata 
of  the  Finnish  people." 


'  Kamov'8  lovsaming,  6,  udgave.  Koben- 
havn,  1961,  p.  1301-1302. 

» Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Radio  Council 
{Forretningsorden  for  radopridet).  Art.  8, 
par.  5.  In  Ministerialtidende,  Afdelning  A,  nr. 
X.  Item  177. 

'Peder  Norgaard.  Flere  milepaele  passeret. 
Stil  Ind.  Arbog  for  Danmarka  Radio  of  TV 
1964-1965.  p.. 5-9. 


'Norgaard,  op  cit..  p.  122-123. 

^  Suomen  Asetuskokoelma  (Finland's  Offi- 
cial Gazette) ,  1927,  item  8. 

''Ibid.,  1934,  item  216. 

■  Ibid.,  1948,  Item  774. 

'  Riksdagen  1934  Handlingar,  P6rsta  delen, 
P>rop.  No.  15,  Statsutskottes  betdnkande  No. 
23;  Valtlopaivat  1948.  Pdyt&klrjat  I.  p.  488- 
505. 

0  F inlands  Statskalender  1963.  Helslngfors, 
1962.  p.  15-16. 
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BecauM  there  Is  no  general  survey  on  the 
ftcttvltle*  at  O.  Y.  Tlelsradlo  available,  the 
lasues  of  the  weekly  Radio  Kuunteltja,  con- 
taining dally  programs  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision, were  consulted.  According  to  these 
programs  the  political  parties  have  bad  the 
opportunity  In  national  and  municipal  elec- 
tion years  to  present  their  views  to  the 
population  through  panel  discussions  where 
the  representatives  of  all  campaigning  par- 
ties take  part.  TJsually  only  two  or  three  such 
discussions  are  arranged  prior  to  elections, 
the  last  being  on  the  eve  of  election  day. 
Two  hours  are  granted  for  the  last  panel 
discussions  and  45  minutes  for  earlier  dis- 
cussions. In  general  preelection  programs  do 
not  differ  from  everyday  programs.  Of  course, 
information  concerning  elections  Is  also 
given  by  the  general  news  broadcasting." 
Johannes  Klesment, 

FR.^NCE 

/.  Laws  governing  political  broadcasting  in 
France 
French  laws  strictly  regulate  the  use  of 
radio  and  television  for  electoral  propaganda. 
On  October  30,  1958,  Decree  No.  58-1020  Re- 
lating to  the  Use  of  French  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasts  for  Electoral  Propaganda 
prior  to  Elections  of  November  23,  1958,  was 
enacted.'!  Decree  No.  64-231  of  March  14, 
1964,'*  Relating  to  the  Presidential  Elections 
also  contains  provisions  pertaining  to  the  free 
use  of  French  radio  and  television. 

//.   Election  to   the   National   Assembly 

The  State  radio  and  television  which  has 
a  broadcasting  monopoly  allocates  free  time 
to  parties  which  have  presented  their  candi- 
dates In  at  least  75  districts  and  which  are 
entered  on  the  list  established  by  a  special 
commission  consisting  of  one  member  of  the 
Council  of  State  as  chairman,  one  representa- 
tlvs  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  one 
representative  of  the  Minister  of  Information. 
The  parties  and  groups  which  want  to  use 
this  privilege  must  address  their  requests  to 
the  above-mentioned  commission.  The  can- 
didates' certificates  containing  the  following 
must  be  attached  to  the  requests : 

"I.  the  undersigned candidate  to  the 

National  Assembly  in  the district  of  the 

Department  of authorize  the  party 

(or  the  group)  to  Include  me,  as  is  required, 
among  the  75  candidates,  in  support  of  the 
request  filed  in  the  application  of  Decree  No. 
68-1020  of  October  30.  1958."  (Art.  1) 

The  national  parties  or  g:roupe  are  author- 
ized to  use  the  French  radio  wad  television 
Tinder  conditions  established  In  Articles  3 
and  4  which  read  as  follows : 

"Art,  3.  Each  party  or^group  authorized  to 
iise  radio  and  television  broadcasts  for  their 
propaganda  purposes  may  operate  during  the 
electoral  campaign  one  radio  broadcast  of 
five  minutes  on  channel  Prance  II,  one  tele- 
vision broadcast  of  five  minutes,  and  one  ra- 
dio broadcast  of  five  minutes  on  each  of  the 
regional  radio  stations  mentioned  below: 
Lille,  Bordeaux,  Limoges,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Rennes,  Nancy,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse. 

"Art.  4.  The  radio  broadcasting  on  channel 
France  n  shall  take  place  between  seven 
thirty  and  eight  pjn.,  and  the  television 
broadcast  between  seven  forty-five  and  eight 
pjn. 

"On  the  regional  stations  the  broadcasts 
shall  take  place  between  nine  and  ten  pjn. 

"The  parties  and  groups  shall  Indicate  in 
their  requests  the  name  of  their  representa- 
tive participating  in  the  different  established 
broadcasts.  The  broadcasts  shall  take  place 
from  November  7  to  30." 

The  dates  and  hours  of  the  broadcasts  of 
each  party  or  group  are  established  by  draw- 

"  Radio  Kuuntelifa.  Radio  la  TV  lehti 
(Radio  Listener.  The  Journal  of  Radio  and 
Television),  1967.  1058,  I960.  1061. 

"  Journal  officiel,  October  31,  1958.  p.  9920- 
0921. 

"  tbid.,  March  17,  1964,  p.  2491. 


Ing  lots  under  the  supervision  of  the  oom- 
miasion  In  charge  of  establishing  the  list  of 
the  parties  and  groups  which  are  authorized 
to  use  French  radio  and  television. 

According  to  one  authority,  "Notwithstand- 
ing many  loopholes,  the  law  Is  effective  In 
controlling  radio  and  television  propaganda 
and  In  Umitlng  the  cost  of  a  competition 
which,  otherwise,  might  be  too  heavy  to  bear 
not  only  for  Independent  candidates  but  even 
for  some  p>olltical  parties."  " 

///.  Presidential  elections 

Through  the  application  of  Law  No.  62- 
1292  Relating  to  the  Election  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  by  universal  voting.  Decree 
No.  64-231  of  March  14,  1964.  regulating  elec- 
tion proceedings  was  enacted.  Article  12  of 
the  said  Decree  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions concerning  the  use  of  French  radio 
and  television  by  presidential  candidates: 

"Art.  12.  During  the  electoral  campaign, 
the  principle  of  equality  among  the  candi- 
dates shall  be  respected  in  the  information 
programs  of  the  French  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  concerning  the  rendition  of  or 
commentaries  on  the  declarations  and  writ- 
ings of  the  candidates,  and  the  presentation 
of  their  persons. 

"£ach  candidate  shall  have  at  his  dis- 
posal on  French  radio  and  television,  during 
the  first  round  of  ballots,  two  hours'  televi- 
sion, and  two  hoxirs'  radiobroadcasting.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  number  of  can- 
didates, the  time  of  the  broadcasts  may  be 
reduced  by  a  decision  of  the  Commission 
referred  to  In  Article  10  of  the  present  De- 
cree. This  decision  shall  be  taken  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  publication  of 
the  list  of  candidates  In  the  Journal  offlciel. 

"The  broadcasting  hours  shall  be  used 
personally  by  the  candidates.  However,  each 
candidate  may  ask  that  the  political  parties 
or  group>s  whose  activities  embrace  the  na- 
tional territory  generally  and  are  identified 
[designes]  by  the  candidate,  participate  In 
these  broadcasts,  after  being  qualified  by 
the  national  control  commission,  which  shall 
decide  whether  these  parties  or  groups  meet 
the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  present 
paragraph. 

"The  Minister  in  charge  of  information 
shall  establish  the  number,  duration  and 
hours  of  the  broadcasts.  The  arrangement  of 
each  part  of  the  broadcasts  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  referred  to  In 
Article  10  In  such  a  way  that  an  equal  time 
Is  assured  to  each  candidate.  The  order  for 
the  allocation  of  time  shall  be  established 
by  drawing  lots  by  the  above-mentioned 
Commission. 

Sach  of  the  two  candidates,  during  the 
second  round  of  ballots,  shall  have  at  his 
disposal  under  the  same  conditions  two  hours 
of  radio  broadcasting  and  two  hours  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  on  the  French  radio  and 
television. 

The  Commission  mentioned  in  Article  10 
of  the  Decree  of  March  14,  1964,  consists  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State 
as  Chairman,  the  First  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  the  First  President  of  the 
Court  of  Accounts  (Cour  des  comptes),  and 
two  members  designated  by  the  above-mem- 
tloced  members  from  among  the  members  oi 
the  Council  of  State  In  actual  service  or 
honorary  members,  members  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  or  the  Court  of  Accounts. 

Dr.  DOMAS  KlUVICKAS. 
THE    FEDERAL    REPTTBLIC    OF    GEHMANT 

Penisal  of  otBclal  legal  sources  and  the  an- 
nual yearbook  of  the  Radio  of  Western  Ger- 
many ^*  which  has  a  special  directorate  for 
television,  as  well  as  writings  In  the  field  of 
radio  and  television  law  did  not  disclose  In- 


"J.  A.  Laponce.  The  Government  of  the 
Fifth  Republic.  Berkeley,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1961.  p.  232. 

"  Westdeutacher  Rundfunk.  Jahrbuch  VL 
Koln,  1964.  259  p. 


formation  pertaining  to  the  existence  of  laws, 
or  regulations  concerning  political  broadcast- 
ing or  the  granting  of  free  time  to  political 
parties  and/or  candidates  in  electoral  cam- 
I>algns.  Thus,  the  principle  of  equal-time 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  legislation  and 
written  Into  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  as  amended,  which  pertains 
to  the  use  of  broadcasting  facilities  by  po- 
litical candidates  for  public  office,  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Special  ad  hoc  agreements  are  made  with 
the  radio  and  television  administrations  to 
deal  with  the  allocation  of  time  for  political 
broadcasts  during  electoral  campaigns.  With 
respect  to  television,  the  following  statement 
from  a  comparatively  recent  book  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  ^'  shows  the  basic 
principles  for  the  allocation  of  time  for  po- 
litical broadcasts  during  electoral  campaigns : 

In  England,  commercial  television  has. 
with  respect  to  political  broadcasts,  com- 
pletely embraced  the  principles  of  the  BBC, 
which  accords  television  time  to  all  parties 
according  to  a  key.  In  the  Federal  Republic 
I  of  Germany],  also  prior  to  each  election  the 
time  allotted  for  political  party  statements 
is  fixed  precisely  to  the  second:  the  deter- 
mining basis  In  each  case  is  decided  by  the 
number  of  members  representing  a  party  in 
the  Bundestag  (Federal  Diet)  or  the  Land- 
tag (Diet  of  a  land).  However,  a  certain 
amount  of  television  time  must  also  be  as- 
signed to  new  candidates." 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
broadcasting  and  television  systems  are 
"operated  as  a  public  service  monopoly  with 
definite  autonomy  and  operational  Inde- 
pendence of  the  State," "  and  the  various 
broadcasting  organizations  are  public  cor- 
porations. 

The  three  political  parties  in  the  Federal 
Diet — the  Christian  Democrats  (CDU;  CSU), 
the  Social  Democrats  (SPD)  and  the  Free 
Democrats  (FDP)  were  represented  on  July  1, 
1964  on  the  Radio  Council  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Radio  whose  function  it  is  to  Insure 
political  neutraUty  In  programming.  The 
number  of  council  members  and  alternates 
present  depended  on  the  numbered  strength 
of  the  party  In  the  Federal  Diet. 

IT  ALT 

/.  Sources  of  law 

The  government  supervision  of  broadcast- 
ing services  is  regulated  by  the  following 
provisions : 

Legislative  Decree  of  the  Temporary  Head 
of  State  No.  428  of  AprU  3,  1947.  New  Norms 
on  the  Supervision  and  Control  of  Radio- 
Broadcasting,"  as  amended  by  law  No.  681  of 
August  23,  1949;  » 

Regulation  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion on  the  Supervision  and  Control  of 
Radio-Broadcasting,  Issued  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Law  No.  681,  1949;  » 

Decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
No.  180  of  January  26,  1953,  Approving  the 
Agreement  for  the  Licensing  of  Radio  and 
Television  Services;  " 


"  Gerhard  Eckert.  Knaurs  Femsehbuch. 
Droemer,-Knaur,  Munchen/Zurlch,  1961: 
Chapter  11  "Zwlschen  Monopol  und  Frelhelt" 
(Between  Monopoly  and  Freedom),  p.  361- 
367. 

» Ibid.,  p.  366. 

1"  George  Arthur  Codding.  Jr.  Broadcasting 
Without  Barriers.  UNESCO,  The  Hague,  1959. 
p.  38. 

Prepared  by 
Dr.  Armlns  Rusis 

"  Gazzetta  uffleiale  deUa  Sepubblica  Ita- 
liana.  No.  131. 1947. 

»  Ibid.,  No.  32S.  1940. 

"La  radiatelevisUme.  Legialazkme,  docu- 
menti  parliamentari  dal  1958  al  1863.  Mllano, 
1963.  p.  26-29. 

"  Gazzetta  ufficiale,  op.  ett.,  Vo.  82,  1952. 
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Law  No.  212  of  AprU  4.  1956,  on  Electoral 
Campaigns.^ 

//.  The   broadcasting   system 

The  1947  Law  established  a  government 
monopoly  of  radio  coiamunications  and  pro- 
hibited the  possession  and  use  of  radio  trans- 
mitters by  private  Individuals  without  a 
special  license.  It  also  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commlBfilon  composed  of  30  oaem- 
bers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  vested  with 
the  authority  to  supervise  the  entire  radio 
broadcasting  system  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding political  Independence  and  insur- 
ing the  nation  of  fair  Information.^ 

The  Constitutional  Court,  with  Decree  No. 
59  of  July  13,  1960,  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  government  monopoly  of  the 
broadcasting  system,  stating  that  the  State 
alone  has  the  authority  to  guarantee  the 
fairness  of  its  use  and  has  the  duty  to  assure 
all  Interested  persons  that  they  may  make 
use  of  the  radio  and  television  facilities  for 
the  dissemination  of  their  ideas." 

///.  Electoral  campaigns 
The  main  object  of  an  electoral  campaign 
consists  in  making  the  candidates  known  to 
the  electorate  and  imparting  to  it  their  ideas 
and  the  political  platform  they  are  support- 
ing. In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  the  freedom 
to  \ise  the  most  advantageous  media  of  com- 
munication should  be  guaranteed. 

This  has,  to  an  extent,  been  accomplished 
by  the  adoption  of  the  1956  Law  which  regu- 
lates the  posting  of  electoral  placards  In 
public  places,  on  an  equal  basis  for  each 
political  group,  as  well  as  the  political  cam- 
paign by  means  of  Illuminated  advertising. 
But  It  has  entirely  neglected  the  most  power- 
f\il  media  like  radio  and  television  which 
have  been  harmfully  used  by  economically 
stronger  political  parties."  For  these  media 
no  law  or  regulation  dealing  with  the  grant- 
ing of  free  time  to  candidates  and  political 
parties  could  be  located. 

JV.  Electoral  Campaign  of  1963  through  the 
Media  of  Radio  and  Television 

In  1963  the  Government  drafted  a  pro- 
gram to  make  radio  and  television  services 
available  to  the  various  political  parties  dur- 
ing the  electoral  campaign.  This  program 
was,  by  unanimous  consent,  approved  on 
April  28,  1963,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  political  groups  and  by  the  thirty- 
member  Parliamentary  Commission." 

The  program  Is  divided  into  three  periods : 

(1)  Opening  period:  Press  conference  of 
the  Government  and  the  eight  political  par- 
ties. Length  of  time,  60  minutes  each;  state- 
ment 15  minutes,  questions  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  daily  press.  45  minutes.  The 
speaking  order  of  the  parties  is  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  national  Importance 
of  the  parties.  The  first  period  ends  with  a 
press  conference  held  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers. 

(2)  Intermediary  Period  of  Six  Weeks.  In 
the  Intermediary  period  electoral  speeches, 
reserved  for  the  political  leaders  designated 
by  each  party,  are  to  be  delivered.  Length  of 
time,  12  minutes;  in  addition  it  will  be  in- 
creased by  one  minute  for  every  thirty-five 
Parliamentary  members  (senators  plus  rep- 
resentatives) after  the  initial  fifty.  Within 
the  assigned  time  each  party  may  let  one  or 
more  of  its  representatives  speak  either  In- 
dividually or  in  dialogue.  The  speech  of  the 
representative  of  the  Government  Is  to  last 
twenty  minutes.  The  speaking  order  of  the 
parties  Is  to  be  on  a  rotation  basis. 

(3)  Final  Period.  The  political  secretaries 
of  the  parties,  two  every  evening,  beginning 


"Ibid.,  No.  87,   1956. 

"  Costantino  Mortati.  Istitu.zioni  di  diritto 
pubblico.  6th  td.,  Padova,  1962.  p.  867-868. 
"  La  radiotelevisione,  op.  cit.,  p.  95-122. 
=  Mortati,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 
=»Lo  radiotelevisione,  op.  cit.,  p.  542-547. 


on  Monday  of  the  last  week  of  the  electoral 
campaign,  are  to  deliver  a  speech  of  an  equal 
length  of  time,  twenty  minutes  each.  The 
speaking  order  of  the  parties  is  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  opening  period. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
is  to  close  the  electoral  campaign  on  the  last 
day  of  the  campaign. 

Dr.  Fran  Gjcpanovich. 

NORWAT 

According  to  the  Law  on  Broadcasting  ( Lov 
om  kringkasting)  of  June  24,  1933,  as 
amended.-''  the  Norwegian  State  Broadcast- 
ing System  (Norsk  rilcskrlngkasting) ,  is  an 
independent  State  enterprise  and  has  the 
sole  right  to  establish  and  operate  radio  and 
television  establishments  and  broadcast  and 
telecast  "oral  information,  music,  pictures, 
and  the  like"  (Art.  1). 

The  State  Broadcasting  System  operates 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  which  decides 
on  financial  and  other  general  matters  In  the 
operation  of  the  enterprise.*  A  director  of 
broadcasting  Is  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  Broadcasting  System  In  general,  and 
especially  for  the  arrangement  of  Its  pro- 
grams.* 

The  Broadcasting  Council  (Kringkastlng- 
srad)  is  an  advisory  body  of  23  members,  12 
members  being  elected  by  the  Legislature 
(Storting)  and  11  members  appointed  by  the 
King.  The  Council  elects  candidates  for  two 
program  committees  (one  for  radio  and  the 
other  for  television)  .* 

The  State  authorities  have  the  right  to 
disseminate  information  by  means  of  radio 
and  television  (Art.  9) . 

There  were  long  discussions  In  the  first 
Chamber  of  the  Legislature  (Odelstlnget) 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Law  of  1933. 
The  discussions  were  generally  concentrated 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  broadcasting 
should  be  regulated  by  law  or  by  agreements 
between  the  government  and  private  enter- 
prises which  started  their  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities several  years  earlier;  secondly, 
whether  the  broadcasting  activities  should  be 
operated  as  a  monopoly  of  the  State  or  by 
private  or  mixed  companies.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  In  the  case  of  a  State  monopoly  the 
broadcasting  might  become  a  tool  of  the 
political  party  in  power,  as  in  Soviet  Russia. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  repeatedly  declared 
that  broadceisting,  if  operated  by  the  State, 
would  be  strictly  neutral  and  Independent 
and  the  programs  would  be  arranged  by  offi- 
cials and  committees  Independently  of  State 
authorities  and  political  parties." 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian 
Broadcasting  System,  Artiir  Klaebo,  the  pro- 
gram editor,  wrote  as  follows  on  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  the  planning  of  programs.*^ 
"Norwegians  are  entitled  to  be  well  informed 
on  the  actual  problems  of  social,  cultural, 
economic,  political  and  religious  life,  and  they 
shall  receive  impartial  and  objective  surveys 
on  the  different  views  which  are  presented." 

In  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian 
Broadcasting  System,  P>rolessor  Olav  Mldttun, 


"  Norges  lover  1682-1963.  Oslo,  1964.  p. 
1389-1391. 

'*Kongelig  resolusjon  om  instrukser  for 
styret  in  Norsk  Rikskrlngkasting,  kringkas- 
tingsjefen.  programutvalget  og  de  lokale  pro- 
gramad.  of  October  28,  1949.  In  Norsk  Lov- 
tidend,  Znen  avdelning  1949.  p.  611-615. 

=»  Article  5  of  the  Law;  Chapter  Instruks 
for  Kringkastlngsjefen  1  Norsk  Rikskrlngkas- 
ting of  the  Kongelig  resolusjon,  op.  cit. 

*>  Article  3  of  the  Law;  Instruks  for  Krlng- 
kastingradet,  Norsk  Lovtidend,  2nen  avedl- 
ning  1949.  p.  604-605. 

'^  Kongeriket  Norges  toogattiende  ordent- 
lige  Stortings  Fordhandlinger  1933,  v.  3,  Ot, 
prp.nr.  74  (1933);  ibid.,  v.  7a,  p.  38-78;  ibid., 
V.  8,  p.  577-610. 

"  Artur  Klaebo.  Dette  er  Norsk  Aikskring- 
kasting  (This  is  the  Norwegian  Broadcasting 
System).  Oslo,  1953.  p.  33. 


the  first  Program  Chief  of  the  System,  stated 
In  a  speech:"  "Despite  attacks  the  Broad- 
casting System  has  had  great  success  among 
the  popvUation.  The  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant fact  Is  that  the  Norwegian  State 
Broadcasting  System  has  been  an  entirely 
free  and  Independent  Institution  with  its 
own  economy  and  its  own  Board  and  Direc- 
tor, who  alone  bears  the  responsibility  for  the 
planning  of  programs.: 

Johannes  Klesment. 

SWEDEN 

There  are  no  special  laws  on  the  activities 
of  radio  and  television  In  Sweden.  The  Law 
on  Radio  Installations  (Lag  om  radio- 
anlaggningar)  of  May  3.  1946"  provides  that 
for  the  establishment  and  utilization  of  radio 
installations,  permission  from  the  King  In 
Cabinet  is  necessary  and  with  that  permis- 
sion certain  conditions  may  be  prescribed. 

At  present,  broadcasting  and  telecasting 
are  the  monopoly  of  the  Swedish  Radio 
Joint  Stock  Company  (Sveriges  Radio 
aktlebolag);  its  shareholders  consist  of  the 
State,  private  persons,  and  various  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  Institutions." 

According  to  the  agreement  of  1959  be- 
tween the  Cabinet  and  the  Company  the  ar- 
rangement of  radio  and  television  programs 
is  entirely  entrusted  to  the  Company  under 
the  condition  that  all  information  and  other 
material  broadcast  or  telecast  shall  be  im- 
partial and  objective,  and  that  guidance 
shall  be  given  to  the  general  public  in  cul- 
tural and  social  matters,  and  debates  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  organized. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  King  con- 
trols the  radio  and  television  programs  and 
submits  its  views  regarding  them  to  the 
Board  of  the  Company  and  to  the  King  in 
Cabinet." 

In  1962  the  Board  of  the  Company  adopted 
rules  govering  the  presentation  of  political 
propaganda.  Actually  these  rules  were  a 
codification  of  the  practices  that  had  been 
carried  out  for  many  years.  They  provided 
that  the  Company  shall,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  impartiality  and 
objectivity,  broadcast  and  telecast  informa- 
tion and  different  views  on  political  prob- 
lems while  preserving  the  pwlitlcal  neutral- 
ity and  independence  of  the  Swedish  radio. 

Based  on  this  general  principle  all  parties 
which  have  nominated  candidates  for  elec- 
tion must  have  the  opportunity  to  explain 
their  political  platform  to  the  population 
through  radio  and  television  under  equal 
conditions.  The  right  of  a  party  to  reply  to 
questions  raised  by  another  party  shall  be 
guaranteed.  Equal  time  and  conditions  shall 
be  granted  to  small  Interest  groups  and 
new  parties  which  have  nominated  candi- 
dates. 

The  question  of  antidemocratic  parties 
which,  if  they  were  to  come  to  p>ower.  would 
destroy  freedom  of  expression  and  other  free- 
doms has  been  solved  as  follows.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  which,  although  having  a  small 
number  of  representatives,  has  always  been 
represented  in  the  Legislature,  has  the  same 
rights  as  other  parties.  The  other  antidemo- 
cratic movements,  such  as  the  Nazi  Partv,  are 


-^^Olav  Mldttun.  Norsk  Kringkasting  25  ar. 
In  Norsk  Rikskringkasting.  Radioboka  1958. 
Oslo,  1958.  p.  82-34. 

^  Sveriges  Rikes  Lag  (Collection  of  Swedish 
Laws).  86th  ed.,  Stockholm.  1965.  p.  B118- 
B119. 

^  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  11 
members  and  10  substitutes,  among  whom  6 
members  and  5  substitutes  are  appointed  by 
the  King  in  Cabinet,  and  5  members  and  5 
substitutes  are  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Company. 

*  Sveriges  Radio  drsbok  (Swedish  Radio 
Annual).  1962.  Stockholm,  1963;  ibid.,  1963. 
Stockholm.  1964;  ibid.  1964.  Stockholm,  19C5; 
Sveriges  Statskalendar  1964.  Uppsala.  1965. 
p.  Bih.  1954. 
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more  llmltM  In  their  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
Tlsion  facilities. 

Usually  two  montbs  before  the  national 
elections  radio  and  teleylslon  programs  are 
aUnoat  entirely  dedicated  to  pre-election 
campaigns.  Panel  discussions  on  varioTis  spe- 
cial problems  are  arranged  with  the  partici- 
pation of  all  parties,  for  instance,  a  panel 
discussion  on  economic  problems,  another 
on  cultural  problems,  etc.  In  the  last  panel 
discussion  on  the  day  before  elections,  the 
party  in  power,  or  parties  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  in  the  case  of  a  coalition  cabinet, 
have  50  per  cent  more  time  than  other  par- 
ties because  the  other  parties  have  presum- 
ably attacked  them  and  they  need  more  time 
to  make  a  counterattack.  When  the  other 
parties  In  the  last  penal  discussion,  as  In  pre- 
vious discussions,  are  each  represented  by 
one  representative,  the  party  in  power  has 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  two. 

All  parties  have  approximately  the  same 
opportunities  before  municipal  elections  ex- 
cept that  only  parties  represented  In  pre- 
vious elections  have  the  right  to  use  radio 
and  television. 

Besides  this  complete  information  on  the 
development  of  pre-election  propaganda, 
speeches  of  political  leaders,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial features  relating  to  elections  are  also 
broadcast. 

For  approximately  two  months  preceding 
elections  all  programs  are  arranged  In  agree- 
ment with  the  central  organizations  of  the 
political  parties.  In  municipal  elections 
where  only  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  used,  the  agreement  is  made  with 
local  party  organizations.  In  the  period  be- 
tween elections  political  parties  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  through  ra- 
dio and  television  from  time  to  time,  follow- 
ing the  same  rules  as  mentioned  above.'" 
Johannes   Klcsment. 

SWrrZERLAND 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stated  that 
none  of  the  sources  consulted,  the  official 
law  collection  **  and  gazette  »  of  Switzerland, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Swiss  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television.*'  as  well  as  the  legal 
writings  in  the  field  of  radio  law."  contains 
any  information  indicating  that  political 
parties  and  campaigning  candidates  are 
granted  free  time  for  political  broadcasting. 
However,  since  recent  developments  show 
some  changes  in  the  policy  regarding  pro- 
grams and  services,  a  short  survey  thereof 
seems  pertinent. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland 
of  May  29,  1874,  declared  in  Section  36, 
paragraph  1  that  the  posts  and  telegraph 
throughout  the  Confederation  were  a  fed- 
eral matter."  The  posts  have  been  a  federal 
monopoly  ever  since  the  Constitution  of 
1848;  the  term  "telegraph"  was  later  inter- 
preted  to    Include   telephones   and   wireless 


="  Karl-Erik  Lundevall.  Regler  for  program 
om  polltik  (Rules  on  Programs  for  Politics). 
In  Sveriges  Radio  drabok  1962,  op.  cit.,  p.  TO- 
SS; Rune  Sjad6n.  Televlslonen,  radion  och 
valpropagandan  (Television,  Radio,  and  Pre- 
election Propaganda) .  In  Sveriges  Radio 
irsbok  1963,  op.  cit,  p.  44-56;  Karl-Erik 
Lundevall.  Regler  f6r  program verksamheten 
(Rules  on  the  Compilation  of  Programs) .  In 
Sveriges  Radio  irsbok  1964,  op.  cit.,  p.  204- 
211. 

^  Bereinigte  Sammlung  der  Bundesgesetse 
tiTid  Verordnungen,  1848-1947.  Bern,  1949- 
1951. 

»  Sammlung  der  Eidgendssischen  Gesetze. 

«•  Annuaire,  published  by  the  Society  sulsse 
de  radlodlfxislon  et  t^l^vlslon. 

"J.  Buser.  'Tladlorecht."  Zeitschrift  filr 
Schweizeriaches  Recht  (Basel),  v.  61,  No.  3, 
1932:  la-244&. 

*>  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland. 
Translation  and  Commentary  by  Christopher 
Hughes,  with  Oerman  Text.  Oxford,  1954. 
p.  43. 


(radio)  also.  In  recent  times,  television  has 
also  been  covered  by  the  same  legislation 
and  practice. 

Thus,  the  radio  now  falls  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  poets  and  telegraphs 
monopoly  (Regal)  and  all  radio  broadcasts 
by  private  associations  are  operated  on  the 
basis  of  a  license  (Rundfunksendekonzes- 
sion)  granted  by  the  federal  authorities  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Law  on  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  of  October  14,  1922,"  as 
amended,  and  related  legislation  of  later 
date." 

While  three  of  the  r.^.dio  broadcasting  sys- 
tems, Beromunster,  Sottens,  and  Monte  Ce- 
neri  [Lar.dessendcrt .  are  under  the  direct 
administration  and  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment authorities,  the  other  seven  exist- 
ing radio  broadcasting  associations  are  or- 
ganized in  a  corporation  (Societe  Suisse  de 
radiodlfuslon  et  television;  Schwelzerische 
Ruudfunkgesellschaft)  supervised  by  a  fed- 
eral department.  Thus,  on  February  26,  1931, 
the  Feder.ll  Department  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs granted  the  first  license  to  the 
Socl6t6  Suisse  de  radiodlfuslon  which  was  re- 
vised on  November  30,  1936.  During  World 
War  II  (September  2,  1939-July  19,  1945) 
by  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Council,  the 
radio  was  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  State;  after  the  war  this  license  was 
revived  and  later  renewed." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  and 
the  relationship  between  the  Swiss  radio  as- 
sociation and  the  federal  authorities,  super- 
vision by  the  latter  was  exercised  mainly  in 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of  high  ofBclals 
to  the  radio  associ.ition,  in  the  collection  of 
fees  and  taxes,  and  in  the  issuance  of  direc- 
tives concerning  information  services  of  a 
political  nature.  In  the  first  license  granted 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  the  radio  was,  among  other 
things,  directed  to  exclude  "advertisements 
as  well  as  political  party  or  religious  propa- 
ganda." * 

Since  1962,  however,  radio  and  television 
activities  have  undergone  a  certain  reorga- 
nization." The  Swiss  association  of  radio 
and  television  passed  a  resolution  on  July  1, 
1962.  Introducing  plans  for  a  new  structure 
and  programming  of  the  radio.  The  Federal 
Council  accepted,  on  June  10,  1963,  this  plan 
in  principle  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  new 
license  and  the  bylaws  of  the  Individual  radio 
associations.  It  is  significant  that  this  plan 
suggested  that  advertisements  be  Introduced 
in  television  only.  As  regards  the  Information 
service  on  the  political  life  of  the  country 
and  the  life  and  activities  of  the  political 
parties,  the  following  was  stated  In  the  33rd 
Annual  Report  of  1983  of  the  Swiss  associa- 
tion of  radio  and  television:  "In  connection 
with  the  federal  elections,  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber 1963,  it  was  tried  for  the  first  time  to 
place  the  radio  and  television  in  the  service 
of  [giving]  fwlltlcal  Information  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Central  Commission  [of  the  asso- 
ciation] Issued  directives  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  this  kind  of  broadcast- 
ing." *»  In  the  same  Report  it  was  further 
stated  that,  in  the  new  type  of  broadcasting 
Information  on  political  activities  in  the 
country,  there  should  be  Included  "debates 
and  news  servicea  {debats  et  reportages)  de- 
voted to  the  elections  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Council  of  States,  [as  well  as) 
to  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly."** 


However,  there  was  no  mention  of  granting 
free  time  to  campaigning  political  parties. 

Dr.  Ivan  Sipkov. 


*"  Bereinigte  Sammlung,  op.  cit.,  v.  7,  XIII 
L  2. 

«/bid. 

«For  a  complete  e^count  of  the  develop- 
ments and  legislative  treatment  of  radio 
broadcasting  in  Switzerland  prior  to  1953,  see 
Bundesblatt,  v.  105, 1,  17-64, 

•'Ibid.,  p.  30. 

*'  Societe  Suisse  de  radiodlfuslon  et  t616- 
vlslon.  Annuaire  1963,  33-  Rapport,  p.  5-6, 

''Ibid.,  p.  e. 

-Ibid.,  p.  57. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  GENERAL 
U  THANT  TO  FOURTH  FRIENDS 
WORLD  CX)NFERENCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retaxy  General  U  Thant.  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Friends  World  Conference 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  gave  a  well-reasoned 
analysis  of  the  difQculties  which  the 
United  Nations  has  encountered  as  a 
keeper  of  world  peace.  He  said: 

It  Is  not  the  Charter  that  has  failed  the 
International  community;  it  Is  the  Inter- 
national community  that  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter. 

His  comments  concerning  the  general 
problem  of  achieving  greater  world  sta- 
bility, relations  between  the  super  powers, 
and  on  the  situations  in  the  Middle  E^ast 
and  in  Vietnam  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  There  is 
much  wisdom  in  his  advice,  and  much 
sorrow  in  his  tone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  Nations  and  the  Hxjman  Factor 
(Address  by  Secretary-General,  U  Thant,  to 

Fourth  Friends  World  Conference,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  July  30) 

Following  Is  the  text  of  an  address  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Secretary-General,  tJ  Thant, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  Friends  World 
Conference  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
on  30  July: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  participate  this 
evening  in  the  Fourth  Friends  World  Con- 
ference. I  understand  that  such  a  Conference 
is  held  only  once  every  15  years,  and  that  the 
last  such  meeting  In  the  United  States  was 
held  30  years  ago.  I  also  understand  that  some 
900  delegates  from  some  34  countries  are 
present  in  the  audience.  I  am  very  happy  In- 
deed to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  Friends  who  have  gathered 
here  from  the  world  over  on  such  an  Impor- 
tant occasion. 

"During  recent  weeks  the  Middle  East  crisis 
has  once  again  focused  attention  on  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  with  good  reason,  for 
the  situation  In  the  Middle  East  has  posed 
one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  has  been  experienced  since  World 
War  II,  and,  I  may  say,  it  continues  to  be 
ominous  and  menacing.  The  communications 
media,  and  especially  radio  and  television, 
have  brought  to  the  living  rooms  of  millions 
of  American  families  the  proceedings  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
Without  doubt,  there  is  a  better  awareness 
today  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  United  Nations  In  preserv- 
ing peace  and  promoting  international  secu- 
rity, and — I  hope — of  the  need  for  it. 

"The  reactions,  at  any  rate  in  this  coun- 
try, seem  to  have  been  mixed.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  crisis  there  was  consider- 
able comment,  much  of  It  critical,  on  my 
decision  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  from  Sinai  and  the  Gaza 
Strip.  I  have  explained  at  length,  orally  and 
in  writing,  the  compelling  reasons  for  this 
decision.  I  have  also  explained  in  a  number 
of  reports,  both  to  the  Security  Council  and 
to  the  General  Assembly,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  need 
for  international  action  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  these  explanations,  I 
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believe  there  la  now  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  the  conflict  had  a  long  his- 
tory and  deep-rooted  causes.  As  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  I  remain  convinced  that  no  other 
course  would  have  been  reasonable,  sensible 
and  practical  In  the  circumstances.  I  may 
also  state  In  passing  that  in  the  course  of 
several  meetings  of  the  Security  Council 
since  23  May  1967,  not  one  member  of  the 
Council  expressed  the  view  that  my  deci- 
sion to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
\injustlfied,  or  that  a  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  should  have  been 
taken  by  the  Security  Council  or  the  Gen- 
ersil  Assembly. 

"After  the  Security  Council  called  for  a 
cease-fire  and  after  this  call  was  accepted 
by  the  parties  to  the  con^ct,  there  was  a 
Utt^e  more  time  to  take  stock  and  ponder 
the  crisis  and  its  background.  The  recent 
emergency  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, while  It  could  not  agree  on  a  sub- 
stantive resolution,  gave  an  opportiinity  for 
the  exposition  of  the  various  views  of  Mem- 
ber States  on  the  crisis.  The  matter  has  now 
gone  back  to  the  Security  Council  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Council  wUl  wish  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  deep-rooted  causes  of  the  con- 
flict and  to  take  appropriate  measures  to- 
wards ensuring  a  durable  peace  In  the 
region. 

"WhUe  It  may  not  be  too  dlfflcult  to  ana- 
lyze the  causes  of  the  conflict  in  the  Near 
East,  and  even  to  agree  upon  an  agenda  for 
Immediate  action,  it  Is  less  easy  to  see  the 
Middle  East  crisis  in  its  longer  term  per- 
spective. I  would  like  to  suggest  how  this 
might  be  approached.  I  believe  we  should 
begin  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  solemn  conunitments  it  con- 
tains. 

"The  Charter  expresses  the  determination 
of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  'to 
establish  conditions  vmder  which  Justice  and 
respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  trea- 
ties and  other  sources  of  International  law 
can  be  maintained'.  It  also  proclaims  that 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are  'to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security'. 
To  this  end  all  Member  States  have  bound 
themselves  to  'refrain  In  their  international 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  piolltical 
Independence  of  any  State,  or  in  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations'. 

"These  are  not  mere  words.  They  are,  as 
I  said,  solemn  undertakings.  Too  often, 
however,  they  are  forgotten  or  conveniently 
overlooked.  The  attempt  is  then  made  to 
blame  the  Ills  of  this  world,  and  they  are 
Indeed  many,  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  told  that  the  Charter  re- 
quires strengthening,  that  teeth  should  be 
put  into  the  Charter,  and  so  forth;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  naive  belief  that  by 
structxiral  changes  brought  about  by  amend- 
ing the  Charter,  we  can  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  and  indeed  turn  it  Into 
a  supranational  authority,  with  the  power 
to  come  down  heavily  against  the  aggressor 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
aggression. 

"I  have  explained  on  earlier  occasions  my 
view  that  it  is  not  the  Charter  that  has 
failed  the  international  community,  it  Is 
the  International  community  that  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Charter.  I  have  also  repeatedly  stressed  that 
the  United  Nations  can  be  only  as  strong 
as  Its  Member  Governments  permit  It  to  be. 
As  long  as  Governments  Jealously  guard 
their  sovereign  rights  and  as  long  as  they 
are  unwilling  to  surrender  any  part  of  their 
sovereignty  to  serve  the  conmion  good  of  the 
International  commvmity,  It  would  be  futile 
to  expect  the  United  Nations  to  develop  Into 
a  supra-national  authority.  It  Is  well  to  re- 


member that  the  Charter  does  Impose  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  limitation  on  the  dogma 
of  absolute  sovereignty  of  nation-States;  but 
they  axe  reluctant,  in  practice,  even  to  that 
extent,  to  reconcUe  the  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  with  the  Idea  of  international 
authority. 

"In  the  context  of  the  United  Nations'  ac- 
tion or  lack  of  action  in  regard  to  serious 
situations  or  crises  in  several  p>&rt8  of  the 
world,  one  often  hears  the  charge  that  the 
United  Nations  has  failed.  Yet,  to  speak  of 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  Mem- 
ber States  are  united  In  the  piu-sult  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Charter,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  fall.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  nations  are  not  united  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

"In  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security,  tlie  basic  assumption  underlying  the 
Charter  was  that  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers would  act  In  concert.  The  United  Na- 
tions was  the  offspring  of  the  wartime  coa- 
lition, which  was  expected  to  keep  peace  in 
concert  even  as  it  had  won  the  war.  Un- 
fortunately, soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  the  tensions  and  confiicts  between 
the  super-Powers  began  to  show  up  and  to 
dominate  international  relations.  The  reality 
of  a  divided  world  became  apparent  and  be- 
gan to  impede  the  successful  working  of  the 
United  Nations.  Alignments  and  alliances 
were  formed  and  there  was  nothing  that  the 
United  Nations  could  do,  under  the  terms  of 
Its  Charter,  to  prevent  nations  from  belong- 
ing to  hostile  camps. 

"When  nations  follow  divided  loyalties, 
and  when  alignments  are  formed  around  the 
super-Powers,  the  apparatus  estabUshed  by 
the  United  Nations  inevitably  comes  to  be 
utilized  as  a  forum  not  so  much  for  harmo- 
nizing the  actions  of  Member  States  as  for 
propagating  the  rival  viewpoints  of  the  pro- 
tagonists In  the  cold  war.  The  conflicts  and 
the  rivalries  which  characterized  their  di- 
vision began  to  affect  the  working  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  they  continue  to  do  so. 

"It  is  now  plainly  seen  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  go  very  far  towards  keeping 
international  peace  and  security  if  the  super- 
Powers  do  not  co-operate  towards  that  end. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  it  has  no  effective  authority  over 
the  super-Powers,  or  Indeed  over  any  other 
State.  In  effect  the  United  Nations  can  be 
an  effective  Instrument  for  keeping  the 
peace,  provided  the  super-Powers  are  willing 
to  let  it  keep  the  peace,  either  by  throwing 
their  weight  on  Its  side,  or  by  refraining 
from  active  opF)Osltion. 

"This  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  related  to 
the  larger  question  of  International  co- 
operation with  a  view  to  fashioning  a  new 
world.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  cannot  be  true 
international  cooperation  If  its  scope  is 
relegated  merely  to  the  level  of  satisfying 
regional  or  ideological  interests.  Global  prob- 
lems and  tensions  can  be  tackled  on  an  ade- 
quate scale  only  by  the  international  com- 
munity acting  in  concert.  At  this  stage,  how- 
ever, the  International  conununlty  can  act 
only  through  nations,  and  the  reality  is  that 
these  nations,  for  reasons  of  self-interest,  are 
not  willing  to  abide  by  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Charter  where  their  vital  in- 
terests are  Involved. 

"Therefore,  what  needs  to  be  stressed  is 
the  fact  that  'we  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations',  in  the  language  of  the  Charter — and 
not  'we  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Nations' — are  the  primary  source,  and  there- 
fore the  ultimate  authority,  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  They,  the  peoples, 
have  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  role  that  is 
expected  of  them.  In  Influencing  their  Gov- 
ernments to  act  according  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Established  attitudes 
and  traditional  concepts  have  to  give  way  to 
new  concepts  and  new  attitudes  to  problems. 

"I  realize,  of  course,   that  old  habits  of 


thought  die  hard.  We  need  a  major  educa- 
tional effort  to  persuade  the  people  as  well 
as  Member  States  that  in  the  long  run  their 
true  interests  would  be  better  protected,  and 
no  nation's  essential  authority  would  suffer, 
by  their  fulfilling  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter.  I  also  realize  that  while  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  harmanlzlng  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  ot  their 
common  ends,  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  is  also  an  instrument  of 
multilateral  diplomacy  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  Member  States  are  entitled  to  use 
to  protect  and  even  to  promote  their  national 
Interests. 

"All  that  I  am  trying  to  explain  at  this 
point  Is  that  whenever  the  national  Interest, 
usually  the  short-term  national  Interest  of  a 
Member  State,  clashes  with  the  larger  interest 
of  the  international  community,  there  is  a 
special  need  to  Invoke  the  harmonizing  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  so  that  the  na- 
tional interest  and  the  over-all  international 
interest  may  be  reconcUed.  This  Is  true  of 
both  political  and  economic  Interests. 

"Unfortunately  we  are  still  very  far  indeed 
from  the  goals  I  have  outlined  thus  far.  In 
the  pursuit  of  their  political  interests.  Gov- 
ernments seem  to  have  egocentric  Impulses 
which  convince  them  that  they  shovild  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  'everyone  for  himself.  Simi- 
larly, In  the  pursuit  of  their  economic  inter- 
ests. Governments  seem  to  feel  that  It  does 
not  matter  what  disadvantages  their  eco- 
nomic policies  may  entail  lor  other  nations 
as  long  as  such  policies  benefit  their  own 
country. 

"These  attitudes  overlook  a  thesis  which 
has  been  stated  many  times,  and  which  Gov- 
ernments readily  accept  in  principle,  that 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  pros- 
perity and  peace  and  that  both  are  in  a  very 
real  sense  indivisible.  We  cannot  have  certain 
countries  continuing  to  make  great  economic 
and  technological  progress  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  world  wallowing  In  povertj,  suffering 
from  chronic  hunger,  disease  and  Ignorance. 
These  conditions  are  a  fertile  ground  for 
national  unrest  and  for  International  Inse- 
curity. 

"What  worries  me  even  more  is  the  In- 
creasing failure  on  the  part  of  Governments 
to  observe  the  fundamental  Ch.arter  Injunc- 
tion to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  Intejrrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  State.  Too  many  Governments  seem 
to  feel  that  this  commitment  applies  only  to 
'the  other  fellow'.  This  Is  wrong  in  Itself. 
What  makes  it  worse  is  that  the  uninhibited 
use  of  force  to  obtain  political  ends  in  one 
part  of  the  world  produces  repercussions 
elsewhere.  The  standards  of  International 
morality  are  eroded  in  the  process.  The  mass 
media  of  communications  are  pressed  into 
service  to  obscure  the  truth  and  to  Justify 
actions  however  unjustifiable.  Before  long,  a 
credibility  gap  develops  and  all  too  soon  it 
becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  truth  from 
propaganda. 

"The  dangers  Inherent  In  this  process  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  war  In  Viet-Nam  as  well 
as  by  the  recent  conflict  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  war  in  Vtet-Nam  has  been  progressively 
intensified  during  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years.  During  this  period  the  number  of  men 
and  the  amount  of  war  material  involved  In 
the  actual  fighting  has  immensely  Increa.'ted. 
The  savagery  of  the  war  has  steadily  esca- 
lated and  the  casualties  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  Involved  in  the  fighting  have  reached 
frightening  proportions  and  continue  to 
mount.  This  is  even  more  true  of  Innocent 
civilians  not  directly  Involved  in  the  fighting 
who  are  the  helpless  victims  of  the  war. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  and  yet, 
according  to  published  reports,  progress  Is 
claimed,  which  the  facts  belle. 

"In  the  attempts  that  are  made  to  Justify 
this  tremendous  waste  of  hun^an  resources. 
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the  issues  are  over-simpUfled  as  much  as 
are  the  proposed  solutions  for  the  problem. 
I  have,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  my 
own  vlewB  on  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam,  and  pre- 
sented certain  ideas  on  how  It  might  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

"J.  have  repeatedly  stated  how  wrong  it  is 
to  regard  the  war  in  Viet-Nam  as  a  Icind  of 
holy  war  against  a  particular  Ideology.  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  the  motivating  force 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  being  charged 
with  this  ideology  is  really  a  strong  sense 
of  nationalism,  a  desire  to  win  their  national 
independence  and  establish  their  national 
identity.  It  is  nationalism,  and  not  commu- 
nism, that  animates  the  resistance  movement 
in  Viet-Nam  against  all  foreigners,  and  now 
particularly  against  Americans.  Those  Viet- 
namese who  have  fought  and  still  fight 
against  foreigners  do  so  to  win  their  na- 
tional independence.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  war  cannot  be  brought  to  .in  end  until 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  recognize 
that  it  is  being  fought  by  the  Vietnamese, 
not  as  a  war  of  communist  aggression,  but 
as  a  war  of  national  independence. 

"It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  those  who 
light  against  foreigners  in  Viet-Nam  consti- 
tute a  small  minority  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. History  is  replete  with  instances  where 
the  freedom  fighters  often  constituted  a  mi- 
nority. The  rest  of  the  populace  were  indif- 
ferent to  change  or  preferred  the  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  to 
talte  but  one  example,  that  during  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  the  colony  of  New  York  re- 
cruited more  troopw  for  the  British  than  for 
the  revolution?  As  for  popular  support,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  revolution  could  claim 
that  of  less  thpn  one  third  of  the  people?  Is 
It  not  also  a  fact  that  thousands  of  rich 
American  Tories  fied  for  their  lives  to  Canada? 

"As  for  the  solutions  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  military  victory  is  feasible  and 
that  all  that  it  requires  is  the  application  of 
more  manpower  and  more  military  power.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  only  solution  is  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
from  the  conflict.  In  between  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  who  share  the 
viewpoint  of  a  very  well-meaning  and  knowl- 
edgeable American  whom  I  met  recently.  His 
view  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  'Rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  are  in  Viet-Nam.  We  deplore 
the  magnitude  of  death  and  destruction  but 
we  must  deal  with  the  situation  that  exists. 
No  doubt  we  have  become  increasingly  In- 
volved against  our  original  intentions  but  we 
have  no  alternative.'  I  believe  this  is  the  gen- 
eral view  held  by  the  majority  of  American 
people  who  are  at  heart  peace-loving. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  this  kind  of  thinking,  that 
the  only  alternatives  are  military  escalation 
and  Immediate  withdrawal.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  other  alternatives,  despite  the 
fact  that  Hanoi  refiises  to  negotiate  with 
Washing^n  while  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
Nam  is  going  on,  and  Saigon  will  not  negotia- 
ate  with  the  National  Liberation  P^ont  under 
any  circumstances. 

"I  regard  the  continuation  of  the  war  In 
Viet-Nam  as  being  totally  unnecessary.  I  have 
analysed  the  public  statements  of  the  objec- 
tives on  both  sides,  and  if  the  task  of  diplo- 
macy is  only  to  realize  the  objectives  which 
are  explicit  or  implicit  in  these  statements, 
I  believe  this  would  be  possible  and  an  hon- 
ourable peace  could  be  brought  about  in 
Viet-Nam.  The  first  task  is  to  end  the  fighting 
and  to  bring  the  problem  to  the  conference 
table.  This  first  task  requires  certain  first 
steps  and  I  regard  it  as  a  great  tragedy  that 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  parties 
concerned  to  take  these  first  steps. 

"Meanwhile,  as  the  war  goes  on,  there  are 
two  other  aspects  of  it,  interacting  upon  each 
other,  which  I  find  increasingly  disturbing. 
The  first  la  the  repyercusslons  which  the  war 
in  Viet-Nam  is  having  on  other  situations  of 


crisis  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  am  also  deeply 
concerned  at  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  willing  to  turn  a  blind  eye,  or  at  best  be- 
come hardened,  to  the  sheer  himian  suffering 
involved  in  the  continuation  of  this  conflict. 
The  preamble  to  the  Charter  recalls  the  de- 
termination of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person'.  To  Ignore  human  suffer- 
ing is  not  only  to  fall  in  this  duty,  but  also 
to  provide  fuel  for  one  crisis  after  another. 

"We  have  seen  this  happen  clearly  enough 
in  the  Middle  East.  One  of  the  chronic  and 
underlying  causes  of  the  conflict,  and  one  to 
which  no  solution  has  been  found  for  19 
years,  is  the  situation  of  the  Palestine 
refugees.  This  problem  his  not  only  re- 
mained unsolved  but  h.is  become  much 
graver  as  a  result  of  the  recent  military  con- 
flict. I  am  glad  to  say  that  In  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
emergency  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  Middle  East  crisis,  when 
there  was  disagreement  on  so  many  other 
aspects  of  the  problem,  there  was  agreement 
on  the  principle  of  humanitarian  assistance 
for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  conflict. 

"I  believe  that  both  in  Viet-Nam  and  in 
the  Middle  East  there  will  be  no  solution  to 
the  problem  if  the  human  factor  is  ignored, 
and  the  problem  will  become  susceptible  of 
solution  only  if  the  interest  of  human  beings 
involved  is  kept  in  mind.  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
There  Is  imperative  need  for  making  a  fresh 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  so  that 
the  rights  of  all  countries  In  the  area  may 
be  respected,  because  the  various  countries 
are  inhabited  by  human  beings,  and  their 
rights  as  nationals  of  Member  States  are  as 
important  as  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
St.-ites  themselves.  If  this  simple  fact  were 
accepted  it  would  become  easier  to  agree 
upon  solutions  which  would  produce  a  du- 
rable peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  put  an 
end  to  the  cycle  of  threats  and  counter- 
threats  leading  to  actual  armed  conflict 
which  has  three  times  during  the  last  20 
years  produced  so  much  suffering  for  the 
unfortunate  people  involved. 

"Another  regrettable  aspect  of  both  the 
war  in  Vlet-Nam  and  the  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  effect  that  they  have  had  on 
the  relations  between  the  two  super-Powers. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  if  these  conlllcts  can  be 
resolved,  there  may  be  a  resumption  of  the 
detente  between  East  and  West  which  was 
developing  until  the  recent  escalation  of  the 
Viet-Nam  conflict.  There  are  a  ntmiber  of 
global  problems  for  which  solutions  cannot 
be  found  except  on  the  basis  of  a  closer  co- 
operation iDetween  the  two  super-Powers. 
This  is  also  trxie  of  such  problems  as  dis- 
armament, the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  ending  of  the  arms  race  lietween  the  two 
super-Powers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  super- 
powers already  recognize  that  they  have  a 
common  interest  In  solving  these  problems 
but  they  seem  to  be  very  wary  about  making 
any  positive  approach  for  reasons  which  are 
well  known. 

"I  realize,  of  course,  that  a  detente  be- 
tween the  two  super-Powers  cannot  by  itself 
bring  about  peaceful  conditions  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  However,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable flrst  step  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
immediately  produce  a  congenial  climate 
for  co-operation  In  the  United  Nations  It- 
self. 

"I  also  believe  that  such  co-operation 
should  eventually  include  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  China  has  recently  Joined 
the  nuclear  club  and  the  progress  that  It 
has  made  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  surprised  qualified  observers  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  It  bodes  little 
good  for  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
security  to  perpetuate  the  isolation  of  China 
and  keep  her  cut  off  from  normal  contact 


with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  the 
time  must  come  when  China  can  play  its 
part  as  a  member  of  the  international  com- 
munity on  equal  terms  with  others,  and 
the  sooner  this  happens  the  better. 

"Before  I  close  let  me  stress  again  the  im- 
portance of  the  human  factor  in  politics.  I 
am  addressing  today  a  group  of  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  peace  and 
non-violence  and  who  have  engaged  them- 
selves in  the  support  of  worthy  causes  every- 
where. I  believe  therefore  that  this  group 
and  the  members  of  this  audience  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  my  plea  for  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  human  factor. 

"Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  speaks  in  the  name  of 
•We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,'  as 
distinct  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  opened  with  the  words  'The 
High  Contracting  Parties'.  Although  the 
Charter  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
Member  Governments  and  their  aim  was  to 
establish  an  intergovernmental  organization, 
they  themselves  Intended  that  it  should  be 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  who  are 
speaking  in  the  Charter,  it  is  their  will  that 
must  be  felt  and  their  interest  that  must  be 
protected. 

"The  peace  that  we  have  to  seek  In  order 
to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war  must  therefore  be  a  peace 
that  will  envelop  the  whole  of  humanity. 
The  promotion  of  'social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  Ufe  in  larger  freedom"  Is  an- 
other goal  of  the  Charter  that  belongs 
equally  to  all  of  mankind.  In  the  absence  of 
a  realization  that  the  human  race  Is  one  and 
indivisible  there  can  be  neither  lasting  peace, 
nor  effective  international  co-operation  for 
any  purpose.  By  the  same  token,  I  believe 
that  real  and  effective  international  co-op- 
eration can  be  achieved.  If  there  is  an  aware- 
ness at  all  levels  that  no  man  can  save  him- 
self or  his  country  or  his  people  unless  he 
consciously  Identifies  himself  with,  and  de- 
liberately works  for,  the  whole  of  mankind." 
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"A  STRATEGY  FOR  A  LIVABLE  EN- 
VIRONMENT"—REPORT  OF  THE 
TASK  FORCE  ON  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL HEALTH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appointed  a  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Health  and 
Related  Problems  and  Eissigned  it  a  mis- 
sion of  unequaled  scope  and  importance 
to  the  future  of  American  Ufe.  Secretary 
Gardner  directed  the  task  force  to  rec- 
ommend to  him  the  goals,  priorities,  and 
strategy  for  the  Department  in  seeking 
to  make  the  environment  the  ally  and 
not  the  enemy  of  man. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  task  force  report 
was  completed  and  published.  The  Sec- 
retary felt  strongly  enough  about  the 
significance  of  this  report  to  send  a  copy 
of  it  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  I 
commend  the  Secretary  for  this  step. 
As  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree,  not 
every  document  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  executive  branch — not  even 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — can  stand  the  burden  of  a 
careful  reading.  But  in  the  case  of  this 
report  to  the  Secretary,  careful  reading 
Is  not  only  warranted,  it  is  mandatory. 

The  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health  and  Related  Problems  has  given 
Secretary  Gardner  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion, in  terms  that  any  concerned  citizen 
can  comprehend,  a  graphic  and  disturb- 
ing picture  of  the  state  of  the  human  en- 


vironment and  the  effects  it  is  having 
and  will  continue  to  have  on  the  quality 
of  life.  But,  more  importantly,  the  report 
goes  far  beyond  a  description  of  the 
perils  we  have  created  in  the  environ- 
ment about  us.  It  recommends  a  number 
of  concrete  steps  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  to  restore  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment and  to  prevent  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  from  being  repeated  on  a 
monstrous  scale  in  the  future. 

Entitled  "A  Strategy  for  a  livable  En- 
vironment," the  report  is  just  that — a 
plan  of  action  for  the  reckoning  and 
achievement  of  necessary  goals  of  en- 
vironmental health  protection.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  ever  asked  for — and  gotten — 
a  blueprint  for  action  in  the  critical  field 
of  environmental  health.  Earlier  reports, 
some  of  them  quite  noteworthy,  have 
been  addressed  at  parts  of  the  environ- 
ment or  at  specific  environmental  pro- 
grams within  the  Department.  But  this 
report  is  a  bold  attempt — and  a  very  suc- 
cessful one — to  lay  aside  the  artificial 
barriers  that  tend  to  limit  efforts  to  deal 
with  environmental  health  and  to  seek, 
as  far  as  Is  humanly  possible,  a  total  ap- 
proach to  the  health  problems  of  man  in 
his  total  environment. 

My  purpose  in  calling  this  report  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  twofold: 
First,  I  believe  that  the  report's  blueprint 
for  action  urgently  requires  very  careful 
study,  not  only  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  by 
the  Congress,  but  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation  who  must  ultimately  decide  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  improve  and  pro- 
tect the  environment  upon  which  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  and  future  genera- 
tions largely  depends. 

My  second  reason  is  perhaps  closer  to 
home  but  I  trust  by  no  means  less  worth 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  task  force  report  points 
up  very  sharply  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ing review  by  the  Senate  of  tlie  effects 
of  changing  technology  on  the  human 
environment. 

One  of  the  points  which  the  report  to 
the  Secretary  makes  most  convincingly 
is  that  attention  to  environmental  health 
problems  tends  to  be  split  among  numer- 
ous agencies  within  and  outside  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  results  in  overlapping  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  environmental  health 
problems  and,  what  is  certainly  more 
important,  problem  areas  for  which  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
clear  responsibility. 

In  my  view,  somewhat  the  same  situa- 
tion pertains  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We,  too,  are  hampered  In  our 
efforts  to  assess  meaningfully  the  impact 
of  staggering  technological  change  on 
the  quality  of  man's  environment.  My 
4  years'  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion has  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the 
Senate's  need  for  a  select  committee 
capable  of  providing  a  continuing  analy- 
sis of  environmental  factors  and  forces 
that  are  now  materially  influencing  the 
national  health  and  welfare  and  will  do 
so  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the 
decades  ahead. 


For  this  reason  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  68  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Envirorunent.  I 
was  joined  in  this  resolution  by  Senators 
Baker,  Bartlett,  Bible.  Boggs,  Gruen- 
iNG,  Harris,  Inouye,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Long   of   Missouri,   Mansfield,   McGee, 

MONDALE,  Moss,  NELSON,  PeLL,  PROXIORE, 

Randolph,  Scott,  and  Tydings. 

I  am  gratified  to  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  to  which  the  resolution  was 
referred,  has  reported  favorably  to  the 
full  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  committee  will  recommend  approval 
of  Senate  Resolution  68  to  this  entire 
body. 

Because  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  recommendations 
presented  to  Secretary  Gardner  by  his 
Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health  and 
Related  Problems,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  they  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  this  statement.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  recommendations  are  of  two 
kinds:  10  action  goals  intended  to  guide 
the  Department  in  meeting  its  immediate 
and  most  urgent  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection,  and  24 
additional  recommendations  designed  to 
create  within  the  Department  a  system 
for  continuing  appraisal  of  environmen- 
tal problems  and  prevention  or  control 
of  them. 

The  action  goals  are  as  follows : 

First.  An  air  quality  restoration  effort 
to  initiate  by  1970,  in  75  interstate  areas, 
abatement  plans  to  reduce  plant  stack 
emissions  by  90  percent,  and  to  establish 
national  standards  to  reduce  vehicle  ex- 
haust emissions  by  90  percent  from  1967 
levels  through  enforcement  and  a  tech- 
nological development  program  to  pro- 
vide the  equipment  necessary  to  meet 
the  standards. 

Second.  A  water  quality  effort  by  1970 
to  test  all  existing  and  proposed  public 
drinking  water  supply  systems  and  pro- 
duce meaningful  public  drinking  water 
standards  which,  through  an  enforce- 
ment program,  will  insure  health-ap- 
proved drinking  water  for  100  percent  of 
the  Nation's  public  systems. 

Third.  A  waste  disposal  effort  to  pro- 
vide, by  1973,  a  grant-in-aid  program 
for  solid  waste  disposal  at  the  local  level; 
developmental  research  program  to  inte-^ 
grate  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal  and 
air  quality  control;  and  for  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  wastes. 

Fourth.  A  population  research  effort 
to  determine  by  1968  the  effects  of  popu- 
lation trends  on  environmental  protec- 
tion goals  and  programs  as  part  of  the 
basis  for  setting  departmental  objectives 
with  respect  to  family  planning  and 
population  dynamics. 

Fifth.  An  urban  improvement  effort  to 
develop  by  1973,  through  research,  basic 
data  sufficient  to  establish  hiunan  levels 
of  tolerance  for  crowding,  congestion, 
noise,  odor,  and  specific  hiunan  endur- 
ance data  for  general  stress  and  accident 
threats,  including  traffic,  home,  and  rec- 
reation accidents. 

Sixth.  A  materials,  trace  metals,  and 
chemicals  control  effort  to  establish,  by 


1970,  human  safety  levels  for  sjTithetic 
materials,  trace  metals,  and  chemicals 
currently  in  use,  and  prohibit  after  1970 
general  use  of  any  new  synthetic  ma- 
terial, trace  metal,  or  chemical  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Seventh.  A  consumer  protection  effort 
which,  by  1970,  will  initiate  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  identification  of 
health  and  safety  hazards  associated  with 
the  lise  of  appliances,  clothing,  food,  haz- 
ardous suostances,  and  other  consuiner 
products  and  for  the  control  of  sucli 
products  which  fail  to  meet  consumer 
protection  standards  established  by  the 
Department. 

Eighth.  A  radiation  control  effort 
which,  by  1970,  through  developmental 
research  and  enforcement,  adequately 
protects  workers  and  the  public  from 
harmful  radiation  levels. 

Ninth.  An  occupational  disease  and 
safety  protection  effort  to  extend,  by 
1970.  preventive  services  to  100  percent 
of  the  employed  population  at  its  work 
place. 

Tenth.  A  governmental  compliance  ef- 
fort which,  by  1969.  through  effective  re- 
lations with  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments,  will  Insure  that  criteria 
and  standards  for  physical  and  mental 
health  for  housing,  urban  development, 
and  transportation  villi  be  available  and 
used  by  the  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing the.se  programs. 

The  24  recommendations  which  com- 
prise a  strategy  for  action  to  prevent  and 
control  environmental  hazards  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Establish  a  surveillance  and 
warning  program  which  will,  through 
basic  research,  identify  current  and  po- 
tential problems,  and  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  these  problems  on  man,  thus 
giving  the  Department  the  continuing 
supply  of  scientific  knowledge  necessary 
to  protect  man  from  envii-onmental  in- 
jury and  aesthetic  insult. 

Second.  Establish  an  en\'ironmental 
design  program  which  will  establish  cri- 
teria and  dual-level  standards  for  in- 
dividual hazards  and  combinations  of 
hazards  under  varying  conditions  of 
geography,  population,  industrialization, 
economics,  and  technolog?/,  with  one  level 
being  the  minimum  health  level  accept- 
able and  the  other  being  a  desirable  level 
which  can  be  achieved  in  a  specific  num- 
'ber  of  years. 

Third.  Establish  a  technological  devel- 
opment program  using  contracts  with  in- 
dustry in  conjunction  with  departmental 
activities  and  grants  to  institutions  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  technological  improve- 
ment necessary  to  reach  the  desirable 
environmental  quality  levels. 

Fourth.  Establish  an  intergovernmen- 
tal compliance  program  using  Federal 
functionally  oriented  grants-in-aid  free 
of  formula  and  allocation  restrictions  In 
conjunction  with  Federal  technical  as- 
sistance teams  to  obtain  comprehensive 
plans  and  action  from  State  and  local 
governments  consistent  with  national 
goals  and  objectives. 

Fifth.  Development  by  1970  of  a  na- 
tionwide surveillance  system  necessary 
for  identifying  levels  of  pollutants  and 
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components  of  pollutanta  and  compo- 
nents of  pollutants  In  air.  water,  and  soil. 

Sixth.  Establishment  by  1970  of  cri- 
teria for  individual  and  combinations  of 
chemicals  discharged  into  air,  water,  or 
soil. 

Seventh.  Require  by  1969  the  filing  of 
5 -year  comprehensive  environmental 
health  plans  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments receiving  funds  irom  the  De- 
partment. 

Eighth.  Creation  by  1968  of  a  perma- 
nent technical  assistance  unit  within  the 
Department  which  can  provide  multi- 
disciplined  teams  of  specialists  to  be 
available  to  State  and  local  governments 
at  their  request  to  aid  in  planning  and 
implementing  environmental  health  pro- 
grams. 

Ninth.  Determination  by  1969  of  the 
manpower  requirements  necessary  to  ad- 
equately supply  both  public  and  private 
sector  needs  for  environmental  pro- 
gram operations  beginning  in  1972  and 
beyond,  and  the  means  of  supplying  such 

Tenth.  Establishment  by  1968  of  an  In- 
tegrated effort  for  health  education  and 
general  education  to  create  a  public  un- 
derstanding of  Its  environment  and  an 
Increased  awareness  of  the  Individual 
and  social  responsibility  in  reference 
to  It. 

Eleventh.  Urge  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Financing 
Local  Government  to  explore  ways  for 
cities  and  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  raise  adequate  funds  to  finance 
essential  governmental  activities  on  a 
metropolitan  and  regional  scale. 

Twelfth.  Urge  the  President  to  seek  con- 
gressional authorization  to  create  a 
Council  of  Ecological  Advisers  to  provide 
an  overview  to  assessment  of  activities 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
affecting  environmental  change,  and  to 
act  in  an  analyzing  capacity,  to  be  in  a 
commanding  position  to  advise  on  crit- 
ical environmental  risk/benefit  decisions, 
and  finally,  to  be  Instrumental  in  the 
shaping  of  national  policy  on  environ- 
mental management. 

Thirteenth.  Seek  authority  to  provide 
air  pollution  program  grants  only  to 
those  control  agencies  which  develop 
emergency  plans  that  would  control  com- 
bustion activities  under  certain  air  pollu- 
tion alert  conditions. 

Fourteenth.  Accelerate  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel-« 
fare  a  national  family  planning  program 
to  disseminate  family  planning  Informa- 
tion to  all  requesting  State  and  local 
health  agencies,  physicians,  private  as- 
sociations, and  Individuals. 

Fifteenth.  Develop  urban  and  rural 
model  codes  and  suggested  standards  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  various 
sources  of  noise  in  the  environment. 

Sixteenth.  Contract  with  appropriate 
universities  and/or  research  institutions 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
facility  for  large-scale,  long-term, 
health-related  studies  in  human  ecology. 

Seventeenth.  Undertake  a  grants  pro- 
gram for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  university-based  centers  for  ecologi- 
cally oriented  environmental  health 
studies. 

Eighteenth.  Create  through  contracts 


a  nonprofit  research  organization  using 
experts  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  to  re- 
spond exclusively  to  the  Department's 
needs  for  problem  solving  In  the  health 
and  environmental  health  areas. 

Nineteenth.  Establish  an  Office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment so  that  activities  within,  or 
supported  by,  the  Department  are  inte- 
grated into  a  total  systems  approach  and 
provided  with  overview,  direction,  and 
control. 

Twentieth.  Provide  grant-in-aid  or 
contract  support  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  urban  sociological 
health  research  centers  in  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

Twenty-first.  Establish  imits  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  other  Federal  agencies  to  pro- 
vide liaison  to  those  agencies  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  effects  of  their  programs 
on  man's  environmental  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

Twenty-second.  Provide  fellowships 
for  in-service  training  and  continued  ed- 
ucation for  departmental  personnel  in 
the  environmental  health  field. 

Twenty- tliird.  Promote  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  and  currlculums  in 
clinical  and  human  ecology  through 
grants  to  the  Nation's  professional 
schools,  such  as  schools  of  medicine,  law, 
public  health,  and  public  administration. 

Twenty-fourth.  Provide  fellowships  for 
State  and  local  personnel  to  permit  them 
to  continue  their  education  in  environ- 
mental health  fields. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  force  has  pre- 
sented an  alarming  picture  of  the  en- 
vironmental health  problems  facing  this 
Nation  at  the  same  time  it  has  given  a 
plan  for  dealing  with  those  problems.  But 
the  task  force  clearly  recognized  that  the 
Department  is  by  no  means  prepared  to 
assimie  its  full  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  environmental  health  protection. 

One  of  the  Department's  major  limita- 
tions is  its  present  failure  to  make  use  of 
the  vast  capabilities  of  American  Indus- 
try for  the  prevention  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  all  kinds.  The  en- 
vironmental hazards  of  which  the  task 
force  report  speaks,  and  with  which  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  very  deeply 
concerned,  are  the  result  of  industrializa- 
tion and  the  precipitous  application  of 
new  technologies.  But  these  problems, 
whether  in  the  form  of  air  and  water  pol- 
■ution,  or  urban  congestion,  or  occupa- 
tional health  hazards,  or  traffic  safety, 
are  going  to  be  solved — if  at  all — by  the 
application  of  technical  knowledge  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  the  social  and 
political  wisdom  to  use  it  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  folly,  I  think,  to  impune  the  wreck- 
less  use  of  technology  and  at  the  same 
time  make  no  serious  attempt  to  draw 
on  the  resources  of  the  greatest  of  all 
sources  of  technological  genius — Ameri- 
can industiy.  Yet,  as  the  task  force  points 
out  in  its  report,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  made 
little  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  Industry  in  the  development  of  the 
tools  we  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
environmental  protection.  Neither  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  nor  in  the  various 
operating  agencies  responsible  for  carry- 


ing out  elements  of  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  environmental  health 
field  is  there  strong  evidence  of  a  capabil- 
ity to  draw  effectively  on  the  resources  of 
Industry.  The  task  force  has  made  some 
very  meaningful  suggestions  in  an  effort 
to  guide  the  Department  toward  over- 
coming this  serious  deficiency. 

The  task  force  has  recommended  huge 
Investments  of  Federal  f imds  in  the  com- 
ing years  to  develop  and  apply  the  means 
of  dealing  with  existing  and  anticipated 
problems  of  man's  environment.  We  in 
the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
these  simis,  if  the  Secretary  acts  upon 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
presented  to  him.  I  would  hope  that 
when  these  appropriations  requests  are 
presented,  we  will  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  maximum  use  of  funds  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  potential  for 
progress  that  American  private  enter- 
prise has  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  this 
report,  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable  En- 
vironment," Secretary  Gardner  has  made 
available  to  us  a  challenging  and  imagi- 
native plan  for  the  protection  of  this  and 
coming  generations  from  hazards  in  the 
world  about  us.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  find  it  possible  to  translate  this 
report  into  an  effective  program.  And  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  giving  the  Secretary  the  support  he 
will  need  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
such  a  program. 

Let  me  take  this  opportiuilty  to 
acknowledge  and  thank  the  members  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Environmental  Health 
and  Related  Problems  for  the  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  Secretary  and 
indeed  to  the  AmericEin  people.  The 
chairman  of  the  task  force  was  Mr.  Ron 
M.  Linton,  director  of  special  projects  for 
Urban  America,  Inc.,  and  former  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  task  force  members 
were  Mr.  Samuel  Lenher,  vice  president, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  Miss 
Anne  Draper,  research  associate,  AFL- 
CIO;  Harold  L.  Sheppard,  Ph.  D.,  staff 
social  scientist,  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research ;  John  J.  Han- 
Ion,  MX).,  director  of  public  health,  city 
of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County,  Mich.; 
and  Raymond  R.  Tucker,  professor  of 
lu-ban  affairs,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  To  each  of  these  distinguished 
people  and  to  Secretary  Gardner  who 
sought  their  wise  and  helpful  counsel,  we 
are  deeply  indebted.  They  have  given  this 
Nation  a  challenge  which,  like  it  or  not, 
we  must  accept.  But  they  have  also  given 
us  a  plan  for  meeting  that  challenge  and 
for  making  the  environment  the  ally  ar*" 
not  the  enemy  of  man. 


NAVAL    ORDNANCE    MONTH 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Tyler  signed  into  law  a  bill  establishing 
the  original  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography  on  August  31, 1832.  To  com- 
memorate this  occasion  of  125  years  ago, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  July  19, 
designated  the  month  of  August  1967 
Naval  Ordnance  Month. 

As  established,  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance consisted  of  one  captain,  who  was 
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chief  of  the  Bureau,  one  clerk,  and  three 
draftsmen.  They  were  located  here  in 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Today,  this 
very  active  worldwide  command,  which  Is 
under  Rear  Adm.  Arthur  GraUa,  U.S. 
Navy,  utilizes  the  efforts  and  resources  of 
roughly  40,000  people. 

Prior  to  1842  Navy  ship  commanders 
obtained  their  own  ordnance  with  funds 
provided  them  for  the  outfitting  of  their 
ships.  However,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  that 
Bureau  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  naval  guns,  torpedoes,  and 
missiles,  which  have  been  devastating  in 
war  and  provide  otherwise  the  power  to 
protect  the  sea  lanes  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional and  economic  well-being. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Admiral  Gralla  and  the 
very  effective  group  he  heads  in  Naval 
Ordnance  Systems  Command  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  anniversary,  and  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECNAVNOTE  5080 

OP-OOB9 

Ser  3029 
July  19,1967. 
SECNAV  Notice  5080 
From :  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
To :  All  Ships  and  Stations 
Subject:    125th    Anniversary,    United    States 
Naval  Ordnance 

1.  Purpose. — To  designate  the  month  of 
August  1967  as  a  commemorative  period  for 
celebrating  the  125th  Anniversary  of  United 
States  Naval  Ordnance,  and  to  outline  the 
scope  of  the  celebration. 

2.  Background. — The  United  States  Navy  is 
preparing  to  commemorate  the  125th  Anni- 
versary of  United  States  Naval  Ordnance.  On 
31  August  1842,  President  Tyler  signed  into 
Law  the  bill  establishing  the  original  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  the  historical  panorama  of 
naval  ordnance  development  receives  maxi- 
mum public  awareness  during  the  125th 
anniversary  month. 

3.  Action. — The  month  of  August  1967  Is 
designated  as  the  125th  Anniversary  month 
of  United  States  Naval  Ordnance.  All  ships 
and  stations  will  observe  the  anniversary  at 
appropriate  occasions  throughout  the  month. 
Recognition  of  the  exploits  and  achieve- 
ments of  naval  ordnance  during  the  past  125 
years  will  be  noted  in  public  speeches,  state- 
ments, open  house  ceremonies  and  other 
public  events  whenever  feasible. 

4.  Cancellation. — This  Notice  is  cancelled 
1  September  1967. 

Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Distribution.— SPCC  Parts  1  and  2. 


RENAISSANCE    FOR    PUBLIC 
HOUSING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  annoimcement  last  Thursday 
of  a  new  plan  to  put  private  enterprise  to 
work  in  public  housing  is  welcome  news 
for  all  Americans  concerned  with  the 
crisis  of  our  cities.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
initiative  of  this  administration  in  its  de- 
termination to  deal  with  urban  blight.  It 
is  also  an  expression  of  the  positive  spirit 
in  which  we  must  respond  to  the  plight  of 
the  urban  poor. 

One  particular  featur*-  of  President 
Johnson's  new  plan  has  special  and  strik- 
ing appeal — the  use  of  private  manage- 


ment firms.  This  program  would  allow 
the  local  public  housing  authority  to  en- 
ter into  a  contract  with  a  private  man- 
agerial firm  to  take  over  the  management 
of  a  publicly  owned  housing  project  for 
the  low  Income.  This,  coupled  with  the 
turnkey  method  adopted  last  year,  is  the 
maximum  use  of  private  enterprise  in 
public  housing.  This  would  provide  for 
the  local  housing  authority  to  purchase  a 
project  initiated  and  constructed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  then  turn  over  the 
management  of  it  to  a  private  manage- 
ment firm.  The  resources  of  local  public 
authorities  are  not  unlimited,  and  this 
program  will  allow  more  units  for  the  low 
income  to  be  built  and  insure  the  efficient 
management  of  these  units. 

By  this  program,  recommended  by  Sec- 
retary Weaver  and  endorsed  by  the 
Kaiser  Commission,  we  begin  to  reap  new 
benefits  from  a  tested  and  proved  public 
program  of  long  standing.  The  first  step 
that  the  President  directs  Secretary 
Weaver  to  take  is  a  giant  step  forward  for 
public  housing. 

Public  housing  is  our  oldest  program 
aimed  at  providing  decent  shelter  for  the 
poor.  Over  the  years,  it  has  constructed 
more  than  600,000  unite  and  provided 
homes  for  9,056,000  Americans.  Its  pop- 
ularity is  attested  to  by  a  waiting  list  of 
384,149.  Furthermore  4.3  mUlion  Ameri- 
cans, 2.7  of  them  elderly,  are  eligible  for 
the  program  if  housing  were  available. 
However,  the  public  housing  program  has 
too  often  been  the  whipping  boy  for  slum 
blight  and  decay. 

This  instrument  of  public  policy,  and 
the  loyal,  dedicated  public  servants  who 
have  devoted  careers  to  creating  better 
housing  can  use  new  methods.  I  am  glad 
that  the  President  Is  moving  within  es- 
tablished organizations  and  tested  pro- 
cedures that  benefit  from  long  experi- 
ence to  biing  the  extra  capabilities  of 
private  management  and  know-how  to 
the  service  of  the  Nation. 


SEEDS  OF  RIOT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  foremost  Negro  authors  and 
newspapermen,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Lomax,  re- 
cently wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  on 
the  July  riots  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  The 
articles  were  published  in  the  Detroit 
News. 

Mr.  Lomax 's  series  sheds  important 
light  on  the  role  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  wave  of  violence  that  has 
hit  our  cities. 

Because  I  believe  this  series  of  articles 
should  have  wide  attention  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Seeds  of  Riots  Planted  Here  bt 
"Salesmen" 

(By  Louis  E.  Lomax) 
Three  days  before  the  Detroit  riots  the 
city's  summer  task  force,  a  civilian  riot- 
control  group,  was  assigned  to  control  and 
end  a  simulated  riot.  The  explosion  point 
was  12th  and  Clairmount,  the  corner  where 
the  riots  erupted  early  the  following  Sunday 
morning. 


The  group  attacked  its  assignment  and 
failed — because  it  overlooked  the  fact  that 
an  organized  group,  largely  from  outside  the 
Detroit  area,  had  been  operative  in  the  city 
for  more  than  a  month. 

And  like  the  riot-control  group,  this  .sec- 
ond group  had  an  assignment:  biu-n  .-vrsd 
destroy. 

This  second  group  Is  highly  organized  ;aid 
well  trained.  It  is  not  made  up  of  thic\es 
and  arsonists  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They 
are.  Instead,  causlsts — revolutionaries  com- 
mitted to  the  belief  that  the  power  structure 
does  not  have  the  moral  fiber  to  repent  its 
socioeconomic  sins,  so  the  only  truly  cor- 
rective measure  Is  to  level  the  nation  in 
afhes. 

The  principal  U.S.  cities  were  chosen  as 
the  initial  battleground  simply  because  they 
afford  the  cooperation  of  the  Innocent  and 
uninformed  tliat  every  such  revolution 
needs. 

"Operation  Detroit"  got  under  way  several 
weeks  ago  when  a  small  band  of  young 
Negro  men  fanned  out  through  the  ghetto, 
posing  as  magazine  salesmen.  Once  allowed 
in  a  home  or  apartment,  the  "salesman" 
would  say  he  was  from  the  South,  and  he 
recently  had  graduated  from  high  school  and 
was  selling  magazines  to  earn  his  college 
tuition. 

The  salesman  offered  the  customer  a  wide 
range  of  Negro  magazinee.  The  price  of  the 
package  was  (18,  of  which  (12  was  to  be 
given  the  salesman  and  (6  sent  to  a  legiti- 
mate circulation  service  in  New  Jersey.  The 
salesman  represented  the  New  Jersey  com- 
pany and  provided  each  customer  with  a  re- 
ceipt and  a  printed  envelope  for  mailing  this 
payment  to  the  firm. 

But  the  "sale"  did  not  stop  there.  The 
salesman  went  on  to  sell  Black  Power. 

"I  thought  I  was  helping  a  worthy  Negro 
boy  get  to  college,"  one  of  the  subscribers 
said.  "I  really  couldn't  afford  the  subscrip- 
tion, but  I  sacrificed  to  help  one  of  my  own 
kind.  Then  he  started  talking  to  me  about 
Black  Power.  He  asked  me  'why  the  hell  we 
let  Whltey,  particularly  the  Jews,  run  the 
stores  In  our  neighborhood." 

"Then  he  started  asking  questions  about 
the  community:  Who  was  who;  who  had 
guns;  who  owed  big  bills  at  local  stores  and 
might  be  Interested  in  seeing  the  buildings 
burn  down.  I  told  the  fellow  I  didn't  know 
all  that.  He  left  and  went  next  door.  I  later 
learned  he  did  the  same  thing  all  along  our 
block.  I  also  learned  other  salesmen  called 
on  friends  I  have  many  blocks  away." 

Within  a  week  the  salesmen  produced  such 
concern  along  Ehiclid  that  several  responsi- 
ble citizens  belonging  to  a  neighborhood  as- 
sociation decided  something  should  be  done. 
The  leaders  of  the  group  were  immediately 
threatened  by  young  Negroes  they  never 
saw  before.  Honestly  frightened,  they  re- 
mained silent  until  after  the  riots. 

The  battle  plan  was  simple:  Remain  a.s  ob- 
scure as  possible  until  p)ollce-ghetto  dynam- 
ics provided  the  proper  setting  for  "the  rev- 
olution." 

The  uprising  almost  occurred  a  monih 
earlier  when  a  Negro  was  shot  and  killed 
while  allegedly  protecting  his  wife  from  tiiree 
white  rapists  But  the  needed  trigger  in  the 
street  did  not  fire. 

Two  weeks  later  a  young  Negro  woman, 
a  suspected  prostitute,  was  killed  by  police 
who  said  the  woman  had  drawn  a  knife  on 
them.  Again  the  necessary  dynamics — mill- 
ing, angry  Negroes — did  not  materialize. 

But  early  Sunday  morning,  July  23,  the 
proper  ingredients  were  mixed  in  the  right 
proportions  at  12th  and  Clairmount.  Even 
then  the  riot  needed  the  "assistance"  of  the 
police. 

Just  before  dawn  police  raided  a  "blind 
pig,"  an  after-hours  club  neighborhood  resi- 
dents complained  about  for  six  months.  The 
police  also  knew  its  existence  for  months. 
After  all.  the  policemen  on  the  beat  could 
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not  b«  unawaxe  of  50  people  at  an  all-nlgbt 
drinking  and  gambling  party  every  day  of  the 
week. 

The  merrymakers  and  gamblers  were  given 
the  Usual  searching  and  then  herded  into 
police  cars.  Then  the  dynamics  began  to 
congeal. 

Negroes  were  milling  along  12th.  They  con- 
gregated at  the  corner  of  Clalrmount  to 
watch  the  raid  and  the  arreets. 

"They  called  us  niggers!"  a  woman  who  was 
In  the  blind  pig  said. 

"I  heard  them  callln'  people  niggers,"  a  by- 
stander recalled.  "And  I  shouted  we  ought  to 
tear  up  the  hunky  town.  Then  somebody 
threw  a  bottle  through  a  virlndow!  And  baby." 
he  laughed,  "that's  when  the  fan  got 
clogged  I" 

What  happened  Immediately  after  the  first 
window  was  broken  Is  conmion  fare  In  the 
poverty-ridden  Negro  areas  of  our  cities. 
More  windows  were  broken,  and  people 
started  looting. 

"I  was  standing  on  the  street  when  the 
looting  started."  a  Negro  professor  at  Wayne 
State  University  who  lives  In  the  area  said. 
"It  was  a  normal  breaklng-and-lootlng  scene. 
They  happen  all  the  time.  Then  people  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  the  police,  fol- 
lowing orders,  were  not  Interfering  with 
looters." 

At  this  point  the  professionals  moved  In. 
Acting  with  precision,  one  squad  moved  along 
12th  with  hammers  and  crowbars,  smashing 
windows. 

"Come  on,  baby,  help  yourself,"  they 
shouted  to  the  milling  and  running  Negroes 
along  the  street. 

Another  professional  revolutionary  squad 
raced  along  the  street  several  blocks  away, 
shouting,  "Hey.  man,  the  fuzz  Is  letUng  the 
people  take  all  they  want.  Get  up  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Clalrmount." 

"I  split  like  hell  to  the  corner,"  one  looter 
said.  "I  got  me  a  TV  set." 

The  looter  did  not  realize  he,  like  the 
others,  was  a  pawn  m  the  revolutionaries' 
game.  The  professionals  wanted  hundreds  of 
people  running,  yelling  and  looting. 

Add  to  that  the  nonaction  of  the  police, 
and  you  have  a  recipe  for  chaos  and  riots — 
perfect  food   for  revolutionaries. 

Within  two  hours  13th  was  a  human 
Jungle.  Dewey  Shanks,  who  lives  In  the 
ghetto,  and  Is  attached  to  the  mayor's  Human 
Relations  Committee  under  a  poverty  pro- 
gram grant,  was  at  the  comer.  One  of  the 
agitators  was  hard  at  work  smashing 
windows.  He  shouted  to  ahn.T^ir»  "Hey,  baby, 
I  havent  seen  you  since  Newark  I" 

Dewey  Shanks  was  not  at  Newark.  The 
revolutionary  was. 

LoMAz  An ALTZES  DAT  cr  TEAVAIL — How  Pat* 

Aided   AcrrATOas   as   Thkt    Kindled   Riot 

Hexe 

(By  Louis  E.  Lomax) 

Simday  dawn  broke  over  a  Detroit  that 
was  already  beginning  to  belch  flames.  It 
was  as  If  God  Himself  was  on  the  side  of 
the  organized  revolutionaries.  Everything 
worked;  twists  of  fate  and  humn  weak- 
nesses gave  agitators  every  advantage. 

Methodically  breaking  store  windows,  the 
revolutionaries  urged  the  milling  Negro  peo- 
ple to  loot  and  steal.  But — and  at  least  a 
dozen  observers  confirmed  this — the  profes- 
sionals did  no  looting  of  their  own.  They 
are  not  thieves;  they  are  men  at  war;  revolu- 
tionaries bent  on  reducing  the  nation  to 
ashes. 

The  looters  unknowingly  cooperated  by 
having  a  happy  time.  The  streets  teemed 
with  whites  and  Negroes  who  stole  with 
abandon  and  glee.  People  c.Mne  In  cars  from 
miles  away  and  hauled  oCF  freezers,  sofas, 
television  sets  and  clothing. 

Meanwhile  the  Detroit  police  Instituted 
a  maneuver  that  called  for  them  to  move 
in  on  the  looters,  chase  them  away,  but  not 
shoot.  The  result  was  a  wild  game  during 


which   the   looters   mocked   the   pcdlce   for 
being  stupid. 

The  police  woiild  move  In  on  one  set  of 
looters;  the  looters  would  break  and  run 
across  the  street  and  enter  yet  another  store, 
a  store  window  a  block  away  would  crash 
and  other  looters  moved  In.  The  police  would 
then  take  off  down  the  streets,  their  lights 
blinking  and  sirens  waUlng.  The  first  group 
of  looters,  openly  laughing  at  the  police, 
then  resumed  their  stealing. 

"Why  don't  you  guys  stop  this  thing?"  Dr. 
James  Boyce,  a  Negro  professor  at  Wayne 
State  University,  asked  a  policeman. 

"We're  following  orders,"  the  policeman 
s^ot  back. 

Then  the  human  element  began  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries. 

A  Negro  woman  on  relief  set  fire  to  a 
furniture  store  because  she  felt  she  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  bill  she  owed  there. 
Due  to  the  Interest  rate  she  was  being  forced 
to  pay  $910.12  to  satisfy  an  original  debt  of 
$285. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  burned  that  damn  Jew 
store  down.  That's  one  bill  I  will  never  have 
to  pay.  I  made  sure  the  office  and  all  the 
records  went  up  In  flames  first!" 

Clifford  Williams,  a  Negro,  owned  a  com- 
bination drug  and  liquor  store  at  12th  and 
Philadelphia.  For  more  than  a  year  civil 
rights  organizations,  notably  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  had  been  urging 
Williams  to  cease  his  harsh  treatment  of 
Negroes.  "He  told  us  all  niggers  steal,"  a 
CORE  leader  said.  "He  would  make  Negro  cus- 
tomers stand  in  the  middle  of  the  store,  their 
hands  at  their  side,  while  he  waited  on  them. 
He  said  they  would  steal  from  his  shelves.  He 
also  once  drew  a  gun  on  some  Negro  women 
who  complained  about  his  attitude." 

A  month  ago  CORE  put  a  picket  line 
around  Williams'  store.  Dewey  Shanks,  who 
Is  attached  to  the  mayor's  Him[ian  Relations 
Committee,  headed  the  picket  line. 

"Williams  came  out  and  told  us  we  could 
march  until  our  feet  fell  off,"  Shanks  said. 
"  'If  you  niggers  don't  like  the  way  I  treat 
you.  If  you  don't  like  my  prices,  then  dammit 
go  buy  in  Grosse  Point!,  he  bellowed. 

Williams'  store  was  the  first  Negro  store 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  revolutionaries 
did  not  do  It.  They  didn't  have  to. 

At  a  time  when  they  ordinarily  would  have 
been  headed  for  their  pulpits,  a  group  of 
Negro  ministers  were  closeted  with  Ray 
Girardin.  Detroit's  pwlice  commissioner.  They 
urged  the  commissioner  to  keep  his  men  In 
check,  that  the  looters  not  be  fired  upon. 
Their  reasoning  was  that  once  the  police 
opened  fire  hundreds  of  Negroes  would  be 
killed.  This,  they  contended,  would  start  a 
major  riot.  They  further  contended  that  tf 
left  alone  the  looting  would  simply  run  its 
course  and  end.  The  commissioner  ag^reed. 

They  were  all  correct  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  know  about  the  agitator 
element,  hard  at  work  stoking  the  upris- 
ing. 

The  pattern  spread  to  Detroit's  east  side. 
Vignettes  reveal  what  happened  next: 

A  weary  but  happy  arsonist  approached  a 
Negro  schoolteacher  on  La  Salle  Street.  "We 
have  12th  Street  in  flames,"  he  said.  "Lin- 
wood  is  next." 

A  half  hour  later  Llnwood  was  aflame. 

A  Negro  woman  approached  a  Negro  doctor 
on  Euclid  and  bragged  that  she  was  getting 
paid  to  set  fires. 

An  elderly  Negro  man  who  lives  on  La 
Salle  went  to  buy  groceries  on  Llnwood.  He 
watched  In  horror  as  six  Negroes  set  fire  to  a 
supermarket.  He  drove  over  to  Lindy's  Mar- 
ket along  Joy  Road  and  had  barely  finished 
shopping  when  the  same  six  men  drove  into 
the  parking  lot  there.  He  fled  home  too 
quickly  to  see  Lindy's  Market  go  up  in 
flames. 

By  late  Sunday  the  uprising  had  spread 
to  the  fashionable,  integrated  Gold  Coast 
near   Seven    Mile   Road.   Kenneth   Mines,   a 


dlstlng^ulshed  Negro  lawyer,  and  his  wife, 
Shirley,  a  schoolteacher,  shuddered  with  hor- 
ror as  a  discount  store  a  block  from  fbelr 
$50,000  home  biirst  Into  flames. 

Mines  stationed  himself  at  his  front  door 
in  hopes  of  hosing  down  the  house  lest  It 
catch  fire  also.  "Halt  or  I'U  shoot,"  a  state 
policeman  shouted  and  Kenneth  Mines,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  young 
lawyers  in  America,  eased  back  inside. 

The  Mines  family,  one  of  the  few  Negro 
families  in  the  area,  stayed  Indoors  wondering 
if  their  white  neighbors  would  seek  revenge 
against  them  for  what  was  happening.  After 
two  hours  they  emerged  to  discover  that  their 
white  neighbors  held  them  blameless. 

Several  miles  away,  along  LaMothe  Street, 
a  white  neighbor  pounded  on  the  door  of  a 
Negro  schoolteacher.  "Please,"  the  white  man 
begged,  "Let  us  hide  in  your  home!" 

The  Negro  schoolteacher  said  "yes." 

A  few  minutes  later,  another  white  neigh- 
bor fainted  while  listening  to  radio  reports 
of  the  uprising.  The  teacher's  husband,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  rushed  to  the  white  home 
to  give  first  aid. 

Nor  was  that  all.  The  wife  of  a  Negro  doc- 
tor was  watering  her  lawn  late  Sunday  when  a 
car  bearing  five  Negro  men  drove  up. 

"You  black  middle  class  bitch,"  one  of 
them  shouted.  "You  rich  niggers  are  next!" 

The  police  radio  crackled  with  reports  that 
Negro  men  were  making  cross  marks  in  front 
of  several  middle  class  Negro  homes.  "The 
report  Is  that  these  homes  are  marked  for 
burning,"  the  calls  said. 

The  sun  set  that  Sunday  on  a  Detroit 
engulfed  in  flames,  hate,  doubt  and  racial 
suspicion  among  neighbors  of  many  years 
standing.  And  by  moonlight,  dedicated  revo- 
lutionaries continued  their  mission  of  bring- 
ing down  the  nation's  fifth  largest  city,  both 
physically  and  spiritually. 

How  Organized  Riot  Snipers  Got  Residents' 

Hei-p 

(By  Louis  E.  Lomax) 

Wherever  there  Is  an  uprising,  a  sniper 
win  be  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  the  snipers 
did  appear  in  Detroit.  Some  of  them  were  or- 
ganized, some  of  them  were  not. 

This  is  another  axiom  of  revolutionaries. 
Once  organized  snipers  move  against  the  po- 
lice they  can  depend  upon  the  cooperation 
of  nonorganlzatlonal  people  who  simply,  for 
whatever  reason,  want  to  take  pot  shots  at 
the  police. 

The  first  sniper  taken  In  Detroit  was  a 
white  man.  He  was  not  shooting  at  Negroes. 
This  white  man  was  out  to  kill  policemen. 

A  Negro  woman  on  the  east  side  looked 
In  dismay  as  her  next-door  neighbor,  a  Negro 
man,  snaked  along  her  lawn  and  fired  on 
the  police  through  her  hedges. 

"Why  are  you  doing  that,  John?"  she 
yelled. 

"It's  fun."  he  shouted  back.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  had  a  chance  to  try  out  my 
new  rifle!"  He  resimied  firing. 

These  human  excesses  were  operative  in 
Detroit  but  the  hard  core  of  sniper  activity 
was  highly  organized.  The  link  between  the 
dedicated  revolutionaries  and  the  organized 
sniper  la  more  philosophical  than  organiza- 
tional. The  snipers,  on  the  whole,  were  De- 
troit's own  sons — Black  Power  advocates  who 
8xe  trained  In  guerrilla  warfare. 

Detroit's  sniper  activity  was  a  precision 
exercise  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  direct 
our  troops  In  Vietnam.  They  knew  the  ter- 
rain, the  alleys,  the  streets,  the  byways  and 
the  roof  tops.  They  monitored  police  calls, 
set  off  sniper  activity  and  then  vanished 
through  the  alleys. 

By  midnight  Monday  they  had  set  up  a 
telephone  squad  whose  Job  was  to  make  false 
reports  to  the  police  and  thus  lure  the  of- 
flcers  into  traps.  By  Tuesday  the  looters  and 
the  fun  seekers  had  their  day.  The  profes- 
sionals had  taken  over  and  Detroit,  for  all 
practical  ptirposes,  had  fallen. 
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The  kind  of  documentary  evidence  that 
makes  for  conclusions  will  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce for  some  time.  Yet  Detroit's  responsible 
Negroes  are  casting  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  six 
persons  In  their  conmiunlty:  attorney  Mil- 
ton Henry  and  his  brother,  Richard;  Edward 
Vaughn,  a  book  store  owner  and  a  Black 
Power  advocate;  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Cleage,  Jr., 
pastor  of  the  Central  United  Church  of 
Christ;  and  John  Boggs  and  his  Chinese  wife, 
Grace  Lee  Boggs.  These  individuals  comprise 
what  is  without  doubt  the  strangest  Black 
Power  amalgam  in  America. 

Milton  Henry,  a  former  Black  Muslim  and 
close  confldant  of  the  late  Malcolm  X,  Is 
an  ex-Army  officer  and  one-time  city  council- 
man In  Pontlac.  He  still  lives  there  but  ex- 
ercises leadership  among  Black  Power  and 
black  nationalist  elements  In  Detroit.  Several 
years  ago,  Henry  and  others  organized  some- 
thing called  "GOAL,"  the  Group  of  Advanced 
Leadership. 

GOAL  fissioned  into  a  political  organization 
called  the  Freedom  Now  Party  (FNP)  and 
actually  mounted  a  statewide  slate  of  candi- 
dates in  1964. 

Mr.  Cleage  was  the  party's  candidate  for 
governor  against  George  Romney.  After  los- 
ing the  election,  Henry  announced  that  the 
group  had  received  permission  to  form  rifle 
clubs.  It  Is  a  known  fact  in  Detroit  that  black 
nationalists  have  been  purchasing  rifles  and 
taking  training  under  the  club  charter.  Last 
year  a  group  of  Black  Power  advocates  star- 
tled Detroit  by  somehow  making  their  way 
onto  the  roof  of  the  heavily  guarded  City- 
County  Building.  The  men,  unarmed,  told 
reporters  that  they  executed  the  feat  Just  to 
convince  the  white  power  structure  that  they 
could  do  It.  They  were  represented  by  Henry. 

The  Detroit  Chronicle,  a  Negro  newspaper, 
soon  became  convinced  that  RAM,  the  revo- 
lutionary organization  whose  New  York  lead- 
ers now  stand  charged  with  plotting  to  kill 
civil  rights  leaders  Roy  Wllkins  and  Whitney 
Young,  was  meeting  in  Vaughn's  book  store. 
They  assigned  an  undercover  reporter  to  in- 
vestigate. The  reporter  was  so  frightened  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard  that  he  refused  to 
write  the  series. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  riots,  Vaughn  is- 
sued a  statement  In  the  name  of  the  Malcolm 
X  Society,  which  he  now  heads.  The  state- 
ment was  issued  over  the  signature  of  Henry 
and  his  brother,  Richard.  It  was  given  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Cleage.  The  release  was  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  the  group  had  sent  to  Gov. 
Geo'-ge  Romney,  Detroit's  Mayor  Cavanaugh 
and  other  officials.  The  telegram  said  the 
group  would  take  to  the  streets  and  ask  the 
rioters  to  cease  and  desist  If  the  city  and 
State  met  several  conditions  by  1  p.m. 
Wednesday.  These  were  the  conditions: 

"Regarding  insurrection  in  Detroit,  we, 
speaking  for  the  Malcolm  X  Society,  will  ask 
for  cessation  of  all  hostilities  by  insurrection- 
ists providing  the  following  eight  points  are 
accepted  as  a  basis  of  dlscusslou  by  1  p.m. 
today: 

1.  Withdraw  all  troops. 

2.  Release  all  prisoners. 

3.  Give  amnesty  to  all  insurrectionists. 

4.  Set  up  district  police  commissioners. 

5.  Agree  to  urban  renewal  veto  by  resi- 
dents. 

6.  Divide  City  Council  and  school  board  by 
districts. 

7.  Provide  funds  for  community-owned 
businesses. 

8.  Institute  compensatory  and  compulsory 
equal  employment  enforcement." 

Dick  Henry  added :  "We  don't  control  any- 
body In  this  Insurrection  but  we  do  believe 
people  would  halt  the  Insurrection  If  we  have 
these  eight  points  as  a  basic  discussion.  We 
want  these  young  snipers  to  be  recognized  as 
men  at  war,  not  tried  before  the  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  Michigan." 

Milton  Henry  denies  that  he  had  any  role 
In  the  uprising,  but  he  did  Insist  that  the 
rioters,  snipers  and  looters  would  listen.  The 


telegram  was  Ignored  by  the  public  officials, 
thus  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
Henry- Cleage  combine  could  have  accom- 
pUshed.  This  much  is  known:  Thursday 
night,  police  arrested  General  Baker  and 
Glaui^n  Dowdell  for  activity  In  the  riot  area 
after  curfew.  Baker  and  Dowdell  are  two  of 
the  staunchest  Black  Power  advocates  In 
America.  Both  are  alleged  to  be  on  parole. 
Their  lawyer  is  Milton  Henry. 

Edward  Vaughn  was  attending  the  Black 
Power  conference  in  Newark  when  Detroit 
erupted.  He  returned  home  early  Monday 
to  "discover"  that  the  burners  and  looters 
had  spared  his  store. 

But,  he  charged  that  Detroit  police  stormed 
his  store,  smashed  pictures  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  Malcolm  X  and  ripped  the  por- 
trait of  a  black  Christ.  He  said  they  turned 
on  the  water  and  flooded  the  place.  Vaughn  Is 
suing  the  city  of  Detroit  for  $10  million  on 
the  basis  of  25  sworn  eyewitness  reports.  His 
lawyer  is  Milton  Henry. 

John  and  Grace  Lee  Boggs  simply  disap- 
peared during  the  uprising.  Both  are  alleged 
to  have  association  with  the  Peking-oriented 
Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP)  which  calls 
for  open  revolution  In  America.  Their  leader- 
ship In  Detroit's  Black  Power  movement  is 
deep  and  effective.  To  Detroit's  responsible 
Negroes  the  fact  that  the  Boggs  couple  were 
totally  unavailable — as  In  contrast  to  the 
Henry  brothers  and  Mr.  Cleage — raises  doubts 
and  suspicions  that  will  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  kind  of  Negro  unity  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Like  it  or  not,  the  Henrys,  the 
Boggses  and  the  Cleages  communicate  and 
have  relationships  with  the  people  who  ran 
amuck  in  Detroit.  The  established  Negro 
leadership  does  not. 

It  Is  further  clear  that  the  dedicated  revo- 
lutionaries who  came  into  Detroit  and  worked 
a  brilliant  military  miracle  were  packed  and 
gone  by  Wednesday.  Everybody  knows  they 
were  there;  many  people  know  who  they  were. 
Reporters  talked  to  some  of  them  but  could 
not  prove  their  organizational  ties. 

Nevertheless  the  threat  has  become  reality. 
The  dedicated  revolutionaries  have  left 
Detroit — bound  for  other  cities. 

Who   Are   White   Allies   of   Black   Power 

Terror? 

(By  Louis  E.  Lomax) 

By  late  afternoon  Wednesday,  Detroit  was 
a  city  of  total  fright  and  suspicion.  The 
phone  rang  In  my  motel  room.  It  was  a  Negro 
schoolteacher  who  was  supposed  to  be  my 
dinner  guest.  Her  husband,  a  clergyman,  had 
agreed  to  babysit  while  she  came  to  dinner 
and  briefed  me  on  what  was  going  on  in  her 
community.  She  was  afraid  for  me  to  visit 
and  talk  with  her  in  her  home. 

"Louis,"  she  said  "I  Just  saw  three  white 
men  break  Into  the  house  across  the  street 
from  me.  They  have  guns.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

We  discussed  the  possibility  that  the  men 
could  be  snipers,  and  we  agreed  that  she 
would  not  venture  out  of  the  house  unless  it 
was  safe.  Three  hours  later  I  received  a  call 
from  her. 

"Our  home  Is  under  siege,"  she  said  almost 
hysterically.  "There  are  tanks  and  troops  all 
over  our  lawn.  My  husband,  the  children  and 
I  are  down  In  the  basement  on  the  floor  In 
the  dark." 

Even  as  she  spoke  I  could  hear  machine 
gun  fire  in  the  background. 

"Are  they  shooting  at  your  home?"  I 
shouted. 

"No,"  she  cried  back.  "It's  the  house  across 
the  street.  Oh  God!"  she  screamed.  A  loud 
noise  was  heard. 

"Stay  on  the  floor,"  I  told  her.  "I'll  go 
dovm  to  police  command  headquarters  and 
find  out  what's  going  on.  Stay  there,  I'll  call 
you  as  soon  as  I  know  something." 

My  friends  had  been  caught  In  an  assault 
on  the  corner  house  at  La  Salle  and  LaMothe, 


one  of  the  strangest  and  most  significant 
occurrences  of  the  Detroit  riots. 

These  are  the  basic  facts : 

The  house  was  indeed  broken  Into  by  three 
white  men  carrying  weapons.  But  one  of  the 
white  men  Involved  had  first  leased  the  bouse 
and  then  sublet  It  to  three  white  students 
from  Wayne  State  University,  who  allegedly 
turned  the  mansion  Into  a  haven  for  drugs 
and  women. 

The  students  were  Involved  with,  and  fre- 
quently visited  by,  the  chairman  of  a  far- 
out  Socialist  Party  who  lived  across  the 
street.  The  white  man  who  leased  the  house 
broke  into  the  premises  because  lie  was 
attempting  to  force  the  students  to  move  out. 
The  students  came  home  an  hour  later  and, 
realizing  what  had  happened,  elected  to 
stay  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  alarmed  neighbors 
called  the  police. 

Midevenlng.  the  police  moved  In.  They 
had  scores  of  reports  that  a  cache  of  arms 
w.os  stored  in  the  house.  They  used  bull- 
horns and  demanded  that  the  occupants 
come  out.  their  hands  up  in  the  air.  The 
occupants,  according  to  police  reports,  re- 
sponded with  gunfire.  At  this  point  a  police 
helicopter  hovering  over  the  scene  fired  a 
booming  flare,  the  signal  for  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  house. 

This  was  the  noise  and  bright  light  my 
friends  heard  and  saw.  Seconds  later  the 
police  riddled  the  house  with  machlnegun 
fire.  Five  minutes  later  three  white  men.  their 
hands  over  their  heads,  marched  out  the 
back  door  and  surrendered.  A  search  of  the 
home  produced  only  one  rifle.  At  midnight 
a  semblance  of  calm  returned  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Only  weeks  of  police  Investigation  will  dis- 
close what  really  happened  in  that  house  at 
La  Salle  and  LaMothe.  But  the  Incident  does 
raise  the  question  of  the  role  ol  white  par- 
ticipants in  the  Detroit  uprising. 

Several  factors  about  the  Involvement  of 
white  people  are  clear: 

1.  They  were  there  and  deeply  involved. 

2.  The  first  sniper  taken  was  white. 

3.  Many  of  the  looters  involved  were  while. 

4.  There  were  white  liberals  who  felt  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto  was  to  burn  it  down. 

5.  The  dedicated  Negro  revolutionaries  do 
not  have  the  money  to  carry  out  their  plans. 

The  white  looters  can  be  disposed  of  easily. 
They,  like  their  Negro  counterparts,  were 
simply  out  to  steal— out  of  hunger  or  out  of 
avarice.  But  a  white  sniper,  a  white  man 
firing  on  the  police,  and  a  white  home  shel- 
tering three  white  men  firing  on  police  pose 
yet  another  question. 

Who  are  these  white  people,  what  are  they 
up  to  and  why? 

The  ashes  of  Detroit  have  yet  to  yield  final 
answers  but  it  is  clear  that  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates who  are  committed  to  burning  down 
America's  cities  have  white  allies  who.  lor 
whatever  reasons,  wish  this  nation's  destruc- 
tion. 

"I  have  been  colored  for  50  years,"  a  Negro 
civil  rights  leader  in  Detroit  said.  "I  know  the 
Negro.  Regardless  of  what  you  may  say  about 
the  gulf  between  Negro  leaders  and  the  Negro 
masses.  I  know  my  people. 

"I  can  understand  a  Negro  with  a  pistol 
and  a  switchblade.  But  when  a  Negro  sniper 
attacks  the  police  station  with  a  high- 
powered  rifie  equipped  with  a  telescopic  lens, 
then  we  are  dealing  with  something  new. 
White  money  and  white  bodies  are  Involved 
In  this  senseless  destruction  of  otxr  major 
cities." 

The  easy  out  Is  to  say  Communists  did  it, 
that  they  were  Involved.  The  rubble  of  Detroit 
reveals  that  this  Is  only  partly  true.  After  all, 
the  Communists  show  up  wherever  there  Is 
strife. 

The  alarming  truth  Is  that  disturbing 
numbers  of  white  people — mostly  profes- 
sionals— are  convinced  that  the  evils  of  the 
ghetto  are  incurable  this  side  of  total  revolu- 
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tlon.  They  are  not  ConununtetB,  rather  they 
are  Americana  vho  feel  that  an  uriMtix  banflre 
Is  the  only  thlag  that  wUl  make  the  white 
power  structuie  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

LoMAZ  Stma  Up:  Wnx  17 .3.  Lxsmi  Now? 
(By  Loiils  E.  Lomaz) 

Aa  one  pokes  In  the  ruins  of  Detroit  It  is 
irrefutably  evident  that  a  Black  Power  revo- 
lutionary organization — or  thinly  veiled 
group  of  organizations — took  over  and  di- 
rected the  riots. 

Detroit  Is  every  American  city.  No  honest 
man  can  question  the  Black  Power  struc- 
ture's indictment  of  the  Motor  City.  What 
one  can  question  is  the  Black  Power  advo- 
cate's basic  philosophy  and  the  militaristic 
actions  that  flow  from  that  philosophy. 

The  first  tenet  in  the  Black  Power  theology 
l8  that  there  has  been  no  change  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954.  and  there- 
fore the  American  white  man  is  incapable  of 
change. 

I  first  heard  this  argument  from  the  late 
Malcolm  X  as  I  helped  him  correct  galley 
proofs  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Black  Muslim 
newspaper  being  printed  at  a  white  plant  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  argument  is  false  on  both  counts. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  to  American 
race  relations  since  1954.  It  has  happened  for 
the  Negro  with  training,  brains  and  talent. 
It  has  not  happened  for  the  Negroes  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia  who  have, 
as  migrants,  taken  over  the  ghettos  of  our 
major  cities  and  Inbred  their  children  with 
something  approaching  a  congenital  inability 
to  live  in  and  work  into  the  American  main- 
stream. 

The  original  dream,  the  one  articulated 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  was  that  we 
would  all — black  and  white  together — walk, 
live  and  pray  together.  The  Negroes  and 
whites  who  made  sure  Detroit  exploded  are 
yet  another  breed.  They  are  bent  upon  bring- 
ing down  both  the  nation  and  the  system 
that  undergirds  it. 

They  have  lost  faith.  They  are  now  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  white  power  struc- 
tTire  nor  I  as  a  successful  Negro  really  care 
about  what  happens  to  them  from  day  to 
day. 

"President  Johnson  will  get  his  rat  bill 
passed  now,"  a  Negro  woman  in  Detroit 
said  to  me  last  month,  with  pointed  refer- 
ence to  the  cavalier  way  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  vetoed  the  administration  bill 
to  eliminate  rats. 

"I  wonder  what  Governor  Romney  prayed 
for  in  church  last  Sunday,"  a  Negro  Ph.  D. 
said  to  me  in  obvious  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Romney  is  a  high  official  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  which  holds,  as  a  basic  tenet,  that 
Negroes  are  created  morally  inferior  and  thxis 
cannot  achieve  the  highest  spiritual  de- 
gree. 

I  stood  and  watched  as  the  mayor  of  De- 
troit convened  with  what  he  deemed  to  be 
"Negro  leadership"  to  plan  the  future  of 
Detroit  as  it  rises,  Phoenlx-like,  from  the 
ashes.  They  were  the  same  old  crowd,  the 
same  Negro  leaders  who  have  not  the  slightest 
communications  with  the  Negro  masses;  the 
Negroes  who  could  not  foresee  or  stop  a  ra- 
cial insurrection  if  you  gave  them  a  detailed 
blueprint. 

These  middle-class  Negroes  applauded  and 
grinned  with  approval  as  union  leader  Walter 
Reuther,  the  one  man  who  could  produce 
Jobs  for  the  Negro  ghetto,  promised,  "I  will 
get  my  men  to  send  In  trucks  and  give  their 
labor  free  to  clean  up  the  rubble !" 

I  stood  outside  Edward  Vaughn's  bookstore 
talking  with  the  owner,  "Look,"  Vaughn  said 
as  he  waved  a  copy  of  my  book,  "The  Negro 
Revolt,"  which  had  been  water-soaked  along 
with  all  hia  Inventory  by  the  Detroit  fire- 
men, "you  told  them:  Martin  King  told 
them:  everybody  who  cares,  white  and  black, 
told  them.  They  did  not  listen." 

That  Is  the  most  fundamental  thing  writ- 
ten In  the  ashes  of  Detroit:   Will  America 


listen  to  those  who  write  and  orate  their 
grievance  under  the  aegis  of  nonviolence?  Or, 
God  forbid,  the  only  thing  they  will  hear  Is 
the  crackling  of  flames,  the  burp  of  gunfire 
and  the  wall  of  police  sirens  across  the  n&- 
Uon. 

The  bad  people  are  now  organized.  They 
are  subsidized,  trained  and  ready. 

Are  we? 

This    Is    Black    Madness — Lomax    Answers 

Critics    of    thk    SnccEssrui.    Negro 

(By   Louis   E.   Lomax) 

Los  Angeles. — A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Detroit  News  and 
named  Negro  attorney  Milton  Henry  as  one 
of  the  Black  Power  firebrands  toward  whom 
responsible  Negroes  were  casting  a  Jaundiced 
eye  as  they  attempted  to  find  answers  in  the 
ashes  of  their  city. 

Henry  Immediately  rushed  Into  coxirt  and 
obtained  a  mistrial  for  a  Negro  client  who 
had  been  indicted  for  armed  robbery.  Henry's 
argiunent  was  that  white  members  of  the 
Jury  might  have  read  the  articles  and  thus 
formed  prejudice  against  him,  the  indicted 
man's  attorney. 

Two  members  of  the  Jury  admitted  they 
had  Indeed  read  the  articles  and  that  they 
had  some  reservations  about  Milton  Henry. 
The  judge  declared  a  mistrial. 

But  Henry  was  not  satisfied  with  his  court- 
room victory — a  victory,  incidentally,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Ills  client's  guilt  or 
Innocence.  Henry  went  on  to  charge  that  I 
am  a  Negro  but  not  a  "black  man,"  that  I 
have  little  or  no  concern  for  my  people. 

The  truth  of  what  I  wrote  about  Detroit 
will  be  Judged  by  history;  there  will  not  be 
a  "mistrial"  there.  But  Henry's  charges — that 
I  am  a  Negro  but  not  a  "black  man,"  that  I 
have  little  or  no  concern  for  my  people — g^ 
to  the  heart  of  the  dialog  of  anguish  that 
now  preoccupies  the  Negro  middle  class. 

Today's  middle-class  Negro  proceeds  from 
the  premise  that  he  is  an  American,  that 
the  wliite  man  had  robbed  him  of  his  Jiist  and 
constitutional  right  to  share  in  and  shape  the 
American  mainstream. 

True,  many  middle-class  Negroes  stood 
apart  from  the  civil  rights  struggle  that  has 
raged  since  1954;  others,  however,  suffered 
cracked  heads,  dog  bites,  rifie  butts  in  their 
ribs,  and  gas  attacks  In  Little  Rock,  Birming- 
ham, Selma,  and  Montgomery.  StiU  other 
middle-class  Negroes  gave  their  middle-class 
lives. 

Now  that  monumental  change  has  been 
achieved,  middle-class  Negroes  are  assailed  by 
Black  Power  advocates  for  having  run  away 
from  their  heritage;  they  are  charged  with 
attempting  to  be  white;  they  are  indicted  for 
being  a  part  of  the  brain  drain — that  exodus 
of  trained  and  successful  Negroes  from  the 
ghetto  to  integrated  neighborhoods. 

"Why  do  you  live  in  Beverly  Hills?"  Ron 
Karanga.  Los  Angeles'  chief  Black  Power  ad- 
vocate, asked  a  Negro  television  personality. 
"Why  don't  you  move  down  with  us  in  Watts? 
We  need  your  brains  to  help  develop  our 
community." 

When  the  man  replied  that  he  considered 
all  of  America  his  community,  that  he  re- 
served the  right  to  live  where  his  money  dic- 
tates, that  he  was  trying  to  help  create  an 
America  in  which  anybody  who  wanted  to 
could  get  an  honest  Job  and  move  out  of 
Watts.  Karanga  scornfully  dismissed  the  tele- 
vision personality  as  a  "neurotic  Negro  who 
wanted  to  be  white." 

There  is  hardly  a  single  successful  Negro 
In  America  today  who  has  not  had  a  similar 
encounter. 

The  crisis  that  now  grips  America's  streets 
has  fashioned  the  Negro  middle  class  Into  a 
tortured  group  of  pensive  brooders.  Some  of 
them  don't  care  about  the  Negro  masses;  like 
their  white  counterparts,  they  don't  get  over- 
wrought about  other  people's  problems  (an 
attitude  which,  incidentally,  is  not  a  felony 
punishable  by  law). 

Others  marched   at   Selma   for  their  own 


Negro  cause  but  refxised  to  support  the  Jews 
when  their  temple  was  txMnbed  at  Atlanta. 

And,  I  dont  know  of  a  single  N^;ro  dvll 
rights  advocate  who  moved  to  help  the  poor 
white  people  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
who  were  rendered  destitute  by  the  collapse 
of  that  region's  coal  Industry. 

But  there  are  middle-class  Negroes  who 
do  care;  there  are  those  who  now  suffer 
the  deepest  anguish.  For  having  achieved 
something  for  themselves  and  having  In- 
sisted that  opportunity  be  made  equally 
available  to  all,  they  are  now  excoriated 
for  refusing  to  abandon  their  basic  ethical 
and  political  philosophies. 

The  sin  of  the  concerned  Negro  middle 
class — in  the  Black  Power  advocates'  eyes — 
Is  In  the  fact  that  they  have  believed  In  and, 
to  an  extent,  manipulated  the  American 
dream.  Not  only  did  they  make  It  work  for 
themselves  but  they  set  the  pace  for  the 
escalation  of  expectations  among  the  black 
masses. 

Roy  Wllklns,  Whitney  Toung,  and  Thur- 
gfxxl  Marshall  most  certainly  are  working  for 
a  world  In  which  everybody.  Including  the 
looter  In  Detroit  and  Newark,  can  have 
color  television  sets  and  deep  freezers.  Their 
argument  Is  that  victory  over  poverty  and 
racism  lies  In  a  combination  of  brains,  equal 
opportunity  and  hard  work,  not  In  Molotov 
cocktails. 

The  Black  Power  advocates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  suggesting  that  the  school  build- 
ing should  be  btirned.  (I  defy  anyone  to 
show  me  how  that  helps  Negroes.)  They  then 
go  on  to  excoriate  any  Negro  who  does  not 
condone  their  looting  and  arson,  and  to 
Indict  as  a  "white"  Negro  any  black  man 
who  clings  doggedly  to  his  faith  In  this 
country. 

There  Is  a  sense  In  which  the  concerned 
Negro  middle  class  stands  alone,  caught  in 
the  middle  and  attacked  from  both  sides. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  called  for  a  "Marshall 
plan"  to  attack  the  evils  of  the  ghetto  some 
five  years  ago.  The  white  power  structure 
laughed  at  him.  Now  the  same  call  Is  being 
heard  from  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Meanwhile  the  Black  Power  people  have 
long  since  named  Randolph  as  "Uncle  Tom" 
and  both  Roy  Wllklns  and  Whitney  Young 
have  been  slated  for  assassination  by  the 
Black  Power  extremists. 

The  bitter  schism  that  estranges  that  con- 
cerned Negro  middle  class  and  the  Black 
Power  advocates  today  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
struggle  that  contorted  the  Negro  during 
the  1950s  and  early  '60s. 

Then  it  was  a  question  of  why  most  of  the 
Negro  middle  class  refused  to  share  the 
burdens  of  Selma  and  Birmingham, 

Now  It  Is  the  demand  that  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class  reaffirm  its  blackness  rather  than 
its  humanness  as  Americans;  a  demand  that 
the  Negro  middle  class  abexidon  Kngllsh  for 
Swahili,  that  It  turn  revolutionary  and  take 
to  arson,  that  It  eschew  the  entire  American 
system  of  values  for  some  way  of  Ufe  not  yet 
formulated,  that  it  forsake  the  Judean- 
Christlan  heritage  for  something  Negro  actor 
Robert  DeCoy  calls  "the  Nigger  bible." 

This  is  black  madness. 

The  5,000  black  extremists  In  this  coun- 
try articulate  the  despair  of  the  Negro  masses 
but  they  do  not  correctly  define  the  goals 
of  America's  black  people. 

The  one  clear  truth  that  emerges  from 
Detroit  and  Newark  Is  that  the  Negro  masses 
want  the  good  things  of  American  life;  they 
don't  wish  to  destroy  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  Stokely  Cannlcbaels  and  the  H.  Bap 
Browns  would  do  well  to  remember  the  late 
Malcolm  X,  their  patron  saint. 

Malcolm  brilliantly  articulated  the  griev- 
ances of  the  black  masses,  but  when  he  bade 
them  to  follow  him  Into  an  aUen  faith  they 
refused  to  go.  Then  Malcolm  himself  jour- 
neyed to  Mecca,  only  to  discover  that  all 
white  men  were  not  devils,  that  his  faith 
of  hatred  was  a  hoax. 
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He  died  the  death  of  an  apostate,  from 
bullet  wounds  allegedly  Inflicted  by  men  of 
the  faith  he  once  served. 

The  dialog  of  anguish  that  now  engulfs 
the  Negro  middle  class,  then,  ping-pongs 
from  the  question  "what  do  we  have  to  do 
to  make  America  listen?"  to  the  equally 
painful  question,  "do  I  have  to  live  In  a  rat- 
infested  area  to  prove  I  care  for  Negroes?" 

Then,  after  middle-class  Negro  tongues 
have  been  loosened  by  Scotch,  at  a  cocktail 
party,  for  example,  the  ultimate  human  cries 
begin  to  ring  through  the  dialog  of  anguish: 

"Must  I  spend  all  of  my  life  preoccupied 
with  the  color  of  my  skin — even  after  I  am 
accepted  by  most  Americans  as  a  human 
being? 

"Must  I  be  a  100  percent  political  person, 
totally  immersed  in  the  race  question.  In  the 
poverty  program,  in  school  busing? 

"Can't  a  middle-class  Negro,  like  so  many 
middle-class  whites,  devote  his  greatest 
energies  to  something  removed  from  race — 
whether  marine  architecture,  bacteriology  or 
medieval  history? 

"Is  this  reasonable,  that  I  do  not  want  to 
spend  all  my  waking  hotirs  thinking  about 
skin  color?" 

And  the  middle-class  Negro  has  the  same 
fears  as  the  whites : 

"If  they  burn  down  the  town  and  kUl  white 
people — that  means  me,  too — for  they  regard 
me  as  white !  My  house.  My  business.  My  wife, 
my  children — they'll  biu-n  and  kill  us  all  In 
this  Black  Power  madness." 

The  middle-class  Negro  partygoers  grow 
quiet.  They  all  glance  at  the  two  or  three 
white  llljerals  who  have  been  invited  to  make 
the  gathering  kosher.  Suddenly  a  Negro  col- 
lege professor  asks  the  only  questions  worth 
raising: 

"But  how  do  we  relate  to  the  Black  Power 
people;  what  do  we  do;  what  do  we  say;  what 
do  they  really  want  of  us?" 

The  silence  returns.  Finally,  and  obviously 
out  of  embarrassment,  a  Negro  doctor  tells  a 
dirty  Joke  to  end  the  impasse.  Nobody  ven- 
tures answers  for  they  are  all,  black  and 
white,  citizens  of  America,  of  a  society  that 
the  Black  Power  people  have  decided  is  with- 
out a  soul,  of  a  way  of  life  that  black  ex- 
tremists have  ordered  burned,  baby,  burned. 

Some  of  us  are  convinced  we  do  know  the 
answer.  When  it  comes  to  articulating  the 
plight  of  the  black  masses,  there  is  not  a 
single  sentence  in  Stokely  Carmichael's  In- 
dictment that  the  Kings,  the  Wilklnses  and 
Youngs  did  not  utter  five  years  ago;  there  is 
nothing  in  H.  Rap  Brown's  litany  of  accusa- 
tion that  the  Baldwins  or  myself  did  not 
write  seven  years  ago. 

The  black  masses  want  precisely  what 
every  American  wants,  no  more,  no  less.  Con- 
cerned Americans — Negro  and  white — ^have 
been  right  all  along. 

Our  failure  lies  in  both  time  and  depth: 
Change  has  not  come  to  the  depths  of  the 
ghetto  with  the  same  rapidity  It  has  spread 
over  the  remainder  of  the  republic,  particu- 
larly to  the  middle-class  Negro. 

This  must  be  corrected.  The  Black  Power 
people  must  be  urged  to  forsake  violence  and 
Join  In  the  new  effort. 

If  they  refuse,  and  assuming  concerned 
people  do  their  work  well,  the  Black  Power 
advocates  will  And  themselves  relegated  to 
enclaves,  classic  studies  of  men  obsessed  by 
thwarted  and  unrealistic  dreams.  They  will 
be  bypassed  by  history. 


U.S.  NAVY  JETS  OVER  COMMUNIST 
CHINA— IS  IT  THE  NEXT  STEP  IN 
ESCALATION? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
news  conference  on  August  18,  1967, 
President  Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  targets 
less  than  1  minute's  flying  time  from  the 
borders  of  Communist  China,  stated: 


These  air  strikes  are  not  Intended  as  any 
threat  to  Communist  China.  And  they  do 
not,  in  fact,  pose  any  threat  to  that  country. 
We  believe  that  Peking  knows  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  widen  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  evidence  has  been  quite 
clear. 

However,  how  clear  is  the  evidence 
from  where  Peking  looks  at  our  actions? 

The  term  "we  seek  no  wider  war"  has 
been  used  even  as  the  extent  of  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted to  fighting  an  illegal,  immoral, 
unconstitutional  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  steadily  escalated  In  the  past  3 
years.  How  can  Peking  fall  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  must 
judge  U.S.  intentions  by  its  deeds  rather 
than  its  words. 

In  explaining  why  UjS.  bombings  so 
close  to  the  borders  of  Communist  China 
represented  no  threat  to  that  coimtry, 
the  President  said  : 

The  strikes  were  made  by  the  most  highly 
trained  pilots  that  we  had.  They  employed 
every  human  and  every  technical  precaution 
to  Insure  that  the  ordinance  fell  on  target — 
and  it  did. 

Yet  today  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  yesterday — only  3  days  after 
these  Presidential  assurances — two  U.S. 
Navy  jets  were  shot  down  over  Com- 
munist China  after  having  veered  off 
course.  Severe  thunderstorms,  har- 
assment by  North  Vietnamese  aircraft 
and  malfunctioning  navigational  equip- 
ment were  thought  to  have  contributed 
to  sending  the  planes  off  course. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  malfunc- 
tioning navigational  equipment  on  a  U.S. 
bomber  flying  a  bombing  mission  10  miles 
from  Communist  China's  borders  will  re- 
sult in  a  load  of  bombs  being  dropped  on 
Communist  China? 

These  events  are  ominous  in  the  light 
of  the  statement  made  by  President 
Johnson  at  that  same  news  conference — 
and  similar  statements  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Katzenbach  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee — that 
in  their  interpretation  the  powers  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would — even  without  the 
passage  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution — 
have  authorized  the  President  to  commit 
over  500,000  men  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  fight  a  land  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  commenting  on  these  statements 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
asked  the  question: 

What  are  the  limits  on  this  new  and  dis- 
turbing Interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the 
President? 

Despite  the  clear  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution vesting  exclusively  in  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war,  the 
President  and  his  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  by  seeking  unilaterally  to  con- 
clude that  a  declaration  of  war  is  out- 
moded in  today's  world,  seek  to  vest  in 
the  President,  unchecked  in  any  way  by 
the  Congress,  power  to  wage  war  any- 
place in  the  world. 

The  dangers  of  prodding  Communist 
China  into  responding  to  U.S.  armed 
violation  of  its  airspace  should  be  obvious, 
despite  United  States  repeated  protesta- 
tions that  it  seeks  no  wider  war.  In  the 


words  of  the  leading  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  today : 

Despite  the  President's  expressed  confidence 
that  Peking  wUl  not  react  dangerously  to 
Washington's  courting  of  danger,  Senator 
Mansfield  is  right  in  warning  that  the  United 
States  now  is  "closer  to  the  brink"  of  a  war 
of  miscalculation  with  China.  And  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  heightened  risk-taking 
will  either  curb  Hanoi's  war  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  or  diminish  its  will  to  fight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Invading  China's  Air 
Space,"  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  22,  1967;  the  news  stories  from 
the  same  paper  on  the  downing  of  two 
U.S.  Navy  planes  over  Communist 
China;  and  the  report  on  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Katzenbach's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Aug.  22,  1967 J 
iNVADiNc   China's   Air   Space 

The  country  now  is  on  notice  that  the 
shooting  down  of  American  planes  over  Com- 
munist China  can  be  expected  henceforth 
as  a  normal  part  of  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
is  the  only  conclusion  possible  from  the 
statement  of  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Christian  after  the  downing  of  two  United 
States  Navy  Jets  that  strayed  across  the  Chi- 
nese border  during  a  bombing  mission  over 
North  Vietnam. 

"With  all  precautions  taken,  you  are  going 
to  have  incidents  like  this  one,"  Mr.  Chris- 
tian replied  when  asked  whether  there  would 
be  a  re-examination  of  American  precautions 
against  incursions  into  China's  air  space. 

Only  Friday,  President  Johnson  told  his 
news  conference  that  American  air  strikes 
within  ten  miles  of  China's  border  "do  not, 
in  fact,  pose  any  threat  to  that  country." 
The  President  insisted  that  "every  human 
and  every  technical  precaution"  is  being  em- 
ployed to  keep  American  planes  on  target, 
now  that  the  bomb  line  has  been  moved  a 
minute  away  from  China  as  the  Jet  files. 

Yet  already,  two  aircraft  striking  at  a  tar- 
get 75  miles  from  China — not  ten  miles — 
have  gone  off  course  and  been  shot  down 
over  Chinese  soil.  And  the  country  Is  asked 
by  the  President's  spokesman  to  accept  this 
as  all  in  a  routine  day's  work. 

The  two  sub-sonic  planes  that  were  shot 
down  possessed  some  of  the  country's  most 
sophisticated  navigation  equipment.  Their 
target  was  more  than  six  minutes  from  Chi- 
na's border.  But  almost  dally  now  there  are 
to  be  raids  by  supersonic  planes  on  targets 
right  at  China's  doorstep.  There  has  been 
good  reason  for  avoiding  such  raids  during 
two-and-a-half  years  of  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. The  aim  was  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
repeated  shooting  incidents  with  China;  that 
caution  has  now  been  abandoned. 

Despite  the  President's  expressed  confi- 
dence that  Peking  will  not  react  dangerously 
to  Washington's  courting  of  danger.  Senator 
Mansfield  is  right  in  warning  that  the  United 
States  now  is  "closer  to  the  brink"  of  a  war 
of  miscalculation  with  China.  And  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  heightened  risk-taking 
will  either  curb  Hanoi's  war  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  or  diminish  its  will  to  fight. 

Two  U.S.  Navy  Jets  Downed  in  China;  One 
Pilot  S£IZEi>— Pentagon  Says  the  Planes 
Strayed  After  Bombing  of  Rail  Yard  Near 
Hanoi — Peking  Makes  Charges — Sees 
"Flagrant  IWTRtrsiON" — Failore  of  Navi- 
gational Gear  Believed  a  Factor 

(By  William  Beecher) 
Washington,  Aug.  21. — The  Pentagon  said 
thjt  two  United  States  Navy  Jets  were  shot 
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down  today  over  Oommunist  China  after 
bavlng  veered  off  oottrse. 

The  official  Chinese  press  agency  Hlsnua, 
Mid  the  planes  had  "flagrantly  Intruded" 
Into  Chinese  air  space  In  "an  act  of  deliberate 
war  provocation"  and  been  downed  over  the 
Kwangsl  Chuang  Autonomous  Region  by  the 
Chinese  air  force. 

Hlsnua  said  one  of  the  American  pilots  bad 
been  captured.  Each  plane  carried  a  two- 
man  crew. 

Pentagon  officials  said  that  the  Navy  planes, 
Grumman  A-6A  Intruders,  bad  probably  been 
downed  by  MIG's,  but  they  added  that  they 
could  not  be  sure  whether  the  planes  were 
North  Vietnamese  or  Chinese. 

orr  COURSE  after  raid 
The  Pentagon  said  the  Navy  jets  had  gone 
off  course  after  having  completed  a  bomb- 
ing run  near  Hanoi  In  which  they  en- 
countered heavy  Are  from  antiaircraft  guns 
and  "several"  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Severe  thunderstorms,  harrassment  by 
North  Vietnamese  aircraft  and  malfunction- 
ing navigational  equipment  were  thought  to 
have  contributed  to  sending  the  planes  oS 
course. 

The  Incident,  coming  atop  Congressional 
criticism  that  a  recent  decision  to  bomb 
closer  to  the  Chinese  border  might  provoke 
China  Into  entering  the  war.  Is  expected  to 
Intensify  attacks  on  the  Administration's 
bombing  policy. 

Wn>EK  WAR  DOUBTED 

The  White  House  press  secretary,  George 
Christian,  said  that  "with  all  precautions 
taken,  you  are  going  to  have  incidents  like 
this  one,"  but  he  insisted  this  would  not  lead 
to  a  wider  war. 

"We're  confident  Peking  Is  aware  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  Involvement  of 
Red  China,"  he  declared. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  described 
the  Incident  as  "most  unfortunate  and  very 
ominous." 

"I  don't  know  iiow  they  can  be  so  sure  Red 
China  won't  Intervene  in  the  flghting."  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  said.  "They're  pretty 
cloee  to  being  In  the  war  when  they  are 
shooting  clown  our  pi-  iit-i.  over  tiieir  terri- 
tory." 

Another  critic  of  bombing  policy.  Senator 
Albert  Gore.  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  said 
the  incident  "Illustrates  the  risk  of  a  wider 
war  In  attacks  along  the  Chinese  border." 

Pbll  G.  Gouldlng.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  said  the  two  Navy  jets,  operating  off 
the  carrier  Constellation,  hit  the  Duchol 
railroad  yard,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Hanoi,  at  about  1  P.M.  (1  A.M.,  Eastern  Day- 
light time).  The  target  was  about  75  mllea 
from  the  Chinese  border. 

FOUR    U.S.    JETS    IN    STRIKE 

other  sources  said  that  four  Navy  aircraft 
had  been  Involved  In  the  Duchl  strike  and 
that  one  of  the  planes,  on  returning  to  the 
Constellation,  reported  that  the  errant  planes 
had  developed  "difficulties"  with  their  navi- 
gational equipment  and  were  last  seen 
headed  northeast. 

One  official  disclosed  that  unspecified 
American  tracking  aircraft  had  noticed  the 
planes  in  trouble  and  had  radioed  a  warn- 
ing that  they  were  getting  dangerously  close 
to  the  border.  But  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the 
pilots  heard  the  report.  The  pUot  who  made 
it  back  safely  to  the  carrier  said  he  had  not 
picked  up  such  warnings  on  his  radio. 

The  sources  said  an  eastward  heading 
would  have  brought  the  planes  into  the 
heavily  defended  Haiphong  area.  The  area 
immediately  to  the  north,  the  normal  with- 
drawal route,  was  blocked  by  thunderstorms. 

In  attempting  to  fly  around  the  storms, 
which  could  have  "ripped  the  planes  apart," 
according  to  one  official,  the  aircraft  moved 
toward  China  and  were  intercepted  by  North 
Vietnamese  jets. 


Mr.  Oouldlng  said  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined whether  Chinese  or  North  Vietnamese 
planes  had  downed  the  Navy  jets.  Another 
source  said  the  planes  were  presumed  to  be 
Chinese  "because  the  aircraft  axe  believed 
to  have  gone  down  a  very  few  miles  Into 
Chinese  territory." 

Officials  were  reluctant  to  explain  how  they 
could  determine  such  detail.  The  Navy  pilots 
may  have  been  in  radio  contact  with  other 
American  planes  or  the  aerial  combat  may 
have  been  witnessed  on  airtwrne  long-range 
American  radar  or  the  voices  of  the  attack- 
ing pilots  may  have  been  picked  up. 

MOST    ADVANCED    PLANE 

The  A-6  is  an  all-weather  strike  aircraft 
in  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force.  The  ♦3-mllllon 
aircraft  Is  packed  with  the  latest  naviga- 
tional gear  enabling  it  to  find  targets  in 
darkness  or  bad  weather. 

Some  Pentagon  sources  thought  the  two 
planes'  navigational  equipment  might  have 
been  damaged  during  or  after  their  bomb 
run,  or  electrical  storms  might  have  inter- 
fered with  the  systems. 

At  their  top  speed  of  about  700  miles  an 
hour,  the  planes'  flying  time  from  the  target 
area  to  the  Chinese  border  would  be  about 
six  minutes,  it  was  noted. 

The  pilots  of  the  two-man  aircraft  may 
have  had  their  hands  full  trying  to  elude 
enemy  jets,  particularly  if  supersonic  MIG- 
21's  were  after  them,  officials  said. 

Prior  to  last  week's  Presidential  decision 
to  allow  selected  strikes  as  close  as  10  miles 
from  the  Chinese  border.  Navy  and  Air  Force 
bombers  have  been  prohibited  from  hitting 
targets  within  25  to  30  mUes  of  the  border. 

Katzenbach  Finds  Tonkin  Vote  Vital — Re- 
scinding It,  He  Declares,  Would  Split  the 
President  and  Congress  on  War 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washington,  Aug.  21. — Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach, Under  Secretary  of  State,  said  today 
that  President  Johnson  "and  indeed  the 
country"  would  be  placed  "in  an  extremely 
difficult  position"  if  Congress  rescinded  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  August,  1964. 
Mr.  Katzenbach.  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that 
if  the  advance  approval  to  use  the  armed 
forces  were  withdrawn  "we  would  then  be  in 
a  situation  every  President  .  .  .  and  Congress 
over  the  years  have  responsibly  sought  to 
avoid  in  the  conduct  of  international  mat- 
ters— the  situ.^tion  where  they  do  not  act 
together." 

In  his  news  conference  last  Friday,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  challenged  Congress  to  with- 
draw its  support  of  that  resolution  if  It 
thought  "we  have  acted  unwisely  or  improp- 
erly" in  exercising  the  authority  it  granted 
him. 

AUTHORITY     HELD     ABUSED 

The  resolution  authorized  the  President  to 
take  "all  necessary  measures"  (1)  "to  repel 
any  armed  attack"  against  United  States 
forces,  and  (2)  "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion." 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes  in  the  Senate  following 
a  reported  attack  on  two  United  States  de- 
stroyers by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

In  hearings  last  week  on  the  extent  of 
American  commitments  overseas,  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  repeat- 
edly told  Mr.  Katzenbach  that  the  President 
had  exceeded  Congressional  intent. 

This  was  so,  they  said.  In  that  the  Presi- 
lent  had  used  the  resolution  as  the  basis 
for  assuming  Congressional  support  for  dis- 
patching United  States  ground  forces  to  Viet- 
nam and  for  ordering  bombing  attacks  close 
to  the  border  of  Communist  China. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Katzenbach  also  said  he 
thought  it  made  no  difference,  as  far  as 
danger  to  the  United  States  was  concerned. 


whether  bombs  were  dropped  10,  50  or  100 
miles  from  the  Chinese  border,  because  no 
threat  to  China  was  Involved  and  Peking 
tmderstood  that. 

Today  when  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  read  from  a  news 
ticker  an  article  about  the  shooting  down 
of  two  United  States  planes  over  Communist 
China,  Mr.  Katzenbach  said: 

"Senator,  you  might  be  mistaken  in  relat- 
ing that  to  bombing  close  to  China." 

When  Mr.  Katzenbach  resumed  testimony 
today.  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican 
of  South  Dakota,  recalled  that  the  President 
had  said  that  he  had  not  considered  the 
resolution  necessary  but  had  desired  Con- 
gressional support. 

Mr.  Mundt  said  he  did  not  think  a  rescind- 
ing resolution  would  pass,  but,  "If  it  did  pass, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  then  in  your 
opinion  would  be  changed  and  what  would 
the  President  do?" 

Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that,  in  his  view, 
the  President  already  had  the  constitutional 
authority  for  what  he  was  doing  in  Vietnam. 
Consequently,  he  said,  the  rescission  "would 
by  itself  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to 
exercise  that  [authority]." 

Nevertheless,  he  continued,  the  President 
and  the  country  would  be  placed  In  "an  ex- 
tremely difficult  position"  because  he  would 
assimie  that  Congress  would  then  exercise  its 
constitutional  prerogative  of  not  appropriat- 
ing money  for  the  war. 

Mr.  Mundt  then  demurred,  saying  that  he 
was  positive  that  Congress  would  not  ceaSe 
to  raise  funds  for  forces  in  the  field  and  that 
all  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  sharpen  the 
constitutional  Issue. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Katzenbach  said  that,  as 
Interesting  as  the  constitutional  Issue  was, 
the  "gut  Issue  here  Is  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  supports  the  President  In  what  he 
does  and  how  you  would  then  read  a  rescis- 
sion." 

"CUT   ISSUE"    OVERSHADOWED 

However,  the  constitutional  issue  was  what 
preoccupied  the  committee  today,  as  it  had 
last  week. 

That  issue,  as  most  of  the  members  saw  it. 
was  what  control  the  Congress  had  over  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  if  there  were  no  dec- 
laration of  war  and  if  the  President  asked, 
and  was  granted,  broad  and  unspecified  au- 
thority, to  use  those  forces  "as  he  deter- 
mines." 

Last  Thursday  Mr.  Katzenbach  told  the 
committee  that  a  declaration  of  war  was  out- 
moded in  today's  world,  especially  for  a  war 
of  limited  objectives  such  as  the  United 
States  was  waging  in  Vietnam. 

However,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  South- 
east Asia  collective  defense  treaty  of  1955, 
together  with  the  Tonkin  resolution,  gave 
the  President  authority  to  use  the  armed 
forces,  equivalent  to  what  he  would  have 
under  a  Congressional  declaration  of  war,  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution. 

The  SEATO  treaty  called  upon  the  signa- 
tories to  meet  an  armed  attack  on  any  mem- 
ber nation,  or  country  covered  by  the  treaty, 
in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

Today  Mr.  Katzenbach  modified  this  argu- 
ment somewhat.  In  line  with  what  Mr.  John- 
son said  Friday,  the  Under  Secretary  said  that 
the  President  did  not  need  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion but  had  sought  it  because  "it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  Congress  and  the 
President  be  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  on  the 
same  wave-length." 

Mr.  Katzenbach  went  on  to  say  that  the 
President  could  have  done  all  that  he  had 
done  under  the  obligations  assumed  in  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

Committee  members  were  not  satisfied  by 
this  argument,  either,  because  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the 
Tonkin  resolution. 


DULLES  VIEW  RECALLED 


Thus  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  committee 
chairman,  noted  that  John  Foster  Dulles,  late 
Secretary  of  State,  had  assured  the  Senate, 
during  hearings  on  the  SEATO  treaty,  that 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
build  up  "a  large  local  force"  of  United 
States  ground  troops  on  the  Asian  mainland 
but  to  "rely  upon  the  deterrent  power  of 
our  mobile  striking  force." 

The  committee  report  on  the  SEATO  treaty 
on  Jan.  25,  1955,  noted  that  the  committee, 
upon  receiving  this  assurance  from  Mr. 
Dulles,  had  rejected  a  proposal  "that  a  reser- 
vation be  attached  to  the  treaty  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  United  States  ground,  air 
and  naval  forces  in  any  defense  action  unless 
Congress,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  consented 
to  their  use." 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  Democrat  of  Tennes- 
see, Bald  that  the  real  issue  in  the  debate 
over  the  Tonkin  resolution,  which  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach himself  had  described  as  an  "ex- 
tremely broad"  grant  of  power,  was  the  Intent 
of  Congress  at  the  time. 

It  was  originally  presented,  Mr.  Gore  said, 
**ln  the  light  of  an  attack  upon  a  U.S.  ves- 
sel," and  the  President  had  Interpreted  his 
request  for  a  resolution  "as  being  a  fitting 
and  limited  response." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  reasonably  held 
that  Congress  Intended  to  authorize  an  at- 
tack upon  Laos,  an  attack  upon  North  Viet- 
nam, an  attack  upon  China,"  Mr.  Gore  said. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of 
Missouri,  said  he  doubted  whether  the  Presi- 
"dent  would  have  had  "this  power  If  he  did 
not  have  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,"  and  he 
thought  that  neither  the  Armed  Services  nor 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  approve 
another  such  resolution. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican  of  New 
Jersey,  said  the  "evil"  In  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  that  "one  little  clause"  was  "as  the 
President  determines."  This,  he  said,  was  "an 
overreaching,"  and  put  the  Congress  in  a 
position  of  turning  him  down  "on  the  whole 
thing."  or  going  along  with  something  that 
violated  all  sound  precedent. 


THE  NIXON  STRATEGY— AIM  AT 
DEFEATING  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  the  Washington  Post  published 
a  highly  perceptive  and  informative  col- 
umn by  Roscoe  Drummond,  discussing 
the  Nixon  campaign  strategy  and  salut- 
ing Nixon's  determination  to  concentrate 
his  efforts  on  the  important  business  of 
defeating  President  Johnson  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1968.  Nixon  w\h  not  engage  In 
any  tactics  designed  to  disparage  any 
other  Republican  presidential  aspirants. 
His  goal  is  to  encourage  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans to  nominate  the  man  best  qual- 
ified by  experience,  temperament,  and 
campaign  ability  both  to  defeat  the  in- 
cumbent and  to  give  the  country  the 
type  of  well-rounded  experienced  leader- 
ship which  will  bring  a  successful  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  enable  the 
Nation  to  solve  the  serious  domestic 
problems  which  now  trouble  us. 

Roscoe  Drummond  points  out  that 
Dick  Nixon  will  "be  building  his  image 
as  a  creative  political  leader  and  as  a 
source  of  fresh  ideas  to  cope  with  major 
national  problems." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Nixon's 
constructive  example  will  be  followed  by 
all  other  Republican  presidential  aspi- 
rants as  well  as  by  their  camp  followers 
and  supporters.  It  is  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  California  version  of  "the  11th 
commandment,"  admonishing  Republi- 


cans at  every  level  not  to  speak  ill  of 
a  fellow  member  of  the  party.  If  faith- 
fully followed,  it  will  assure  victory  to 
whoever  is  nominated  at  our  Miami  con- 
vention, and  a  popular  following  after 
the  election  which  will  enable  a  new 
President  to  solve  the  serious  problems 
which  appear  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  present  administration  to  solve 
after  over  5  years  of  unsuccessful  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Drummond  syndicated 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  19,  1967] 

NixoN  Strategy:    Aiming  Primary  Drive  at 

Johnson 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

New  York. — Richard  Nixon  is  not  aiming 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination. 

He  is  aiming  for  the  Presidency. 

This  means  that,  though  Nixon  will  enter 
all  available  primaries  against  all  comers,  he 
is  not  out  just  to  defeat  Romney  or  Reagan  or 
Percy;  he  is  out  to  defeat  Lyndon  Johnson. 

This  means  that  he  is  planning  to  gear  his 
whole  campaign  not  primarily  to  convince 
voters  to  vote  for  him  over  his  GOP  oppo- 
nents but  to  convince  voters  to  vote  for  liim 
over  LBJ. 

Mr.  Nixon  believes  It  will  take  a  full  12 
months  to  bring  the  issues  sufficiently  into 
focus  to  defeat  an  incumbent  President. 

He  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  way  a 
Republican  can  win  next  year. 

And,  simultaneously,  he  sees  this  as  the 
best  way  for  him  to  win  the  GOP  nomina- 
tion; that  is,  to  make  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, not  his  fellow  Republicans,  his  target 
In  all  his  primary  contests. 

Nixon  strategy  can  thus  be  seen  as  resting 
on  these  premises:  That  there  are  not  really 
two  campaigns — the  primaries  and  the  elec- 
tion— but  two  stages  in  the  same  campaign 
to  win  the  Presidency  and  that  they  are  con- 
tinuous. 

That  it  Is  self-defeating  to  conduct  one 
kind  of  campaign  to  win  the  nomination  and 
another  kind  of  campaign  to  win  the  election. 

That  the  decision  which  Republican  voters 
In  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Oregon  and 
elsewhere  will  have  to  make  is  not  who  is 
a  better  Republican  but  who  among  the  Re- 
publicans Is  better  qualified  to  make  the 
most  effective  case  against  Mr.  Johnson  and 
to  serve  In  the  White  House. 

Quite  apart  from  the  candidates,  the  con- 
cept of  the  role  of  the  preferential  primaries 
has  great  validity.  And  when  applied  to  the 
candidates  themselves,  It  perfectly  fits  Mr. 
Nixon's  best  Interests. 

He  has  the  largest  experience  in  Federal 
service — House,  Senate  and  Vice  President. 
He  knows  national  issues  intimately.  He  has 
a  three-dimensional  grasp  of  International 
problems  and  has  updated  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  leaders  and  VS. 
problems  abroad  with  extensive  travel  in  the 
past  few  years.  Only  Gov.  Rockefeller,  having 
served  in  high  posts  In  the  Roosevelt,  Truman 
and  Elsenhower  Administrations,  has  any- 
thing like  comparable  experience. 

This  Nixon  type  of  campaign  means  he 
will  be  asking  the  voters  in  effect  to  consider 
each  Republican  as  a  candidate  against  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  as  a  future  Presideht  facing 
the  most  excruciating  problems  during  the 
next  several  years.  He  does  not  want  to  see 
Republicans  attacking  each  other  In  the 
primaries. 

Right  now  things  are  going  well  for  Nlzon. 
For  several  months  the  national  polls  have 
shown  him  leading  all  other  Republicans 
among  GOP,  Independent  and  Democratic 
voters.  And  in  New  Hampshire  a  survey  taken 
by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  shows 


Nixon  presently  ahead  of  Romney  among  Re- 
publicans by  37  per  cent. 

This  Is  an  abnormal  disparity  and  perhaps 
It  is  due  to  Nixon's  being  better  known  in 
New  Hampshire  than  Romney. 

But  Nixon  wiU  himself  soon  be  building  his 
Image  as  a  creative  political  leader  and  as  a 
source  of  fresh  Ideas  to  cope  with  major  na- 
tional problems. 


NEED  FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  administration  decision  to  inten- 
sify the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
to  include  targets  near  the  Chinese  bor- 
der has  raised  new  questions  about  our 
objectives  in  the  war  and  about  the  mili- 
tar.v  means  being  employed. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  previ- 
ously given  general  support  to  both  the 
goals  and  policies  of  the  administrations 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  It  supported  the 
recent  decision  to  send  more  troops  to 
Vietnam.  However,  in  two  editorials, 
published  during  the  past  week  it  has 
sharply  criticized  the  escalation  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that — 

Last  week's  expansion  of  the  air  war  In 
Vietnam  was  a  step  in  escalation  which  we 
believe  was  more  dangerous  as  a  provocation 
to  China  than  It  was  Justifiable  on  even 
strictly  military  grounds. 

The  editorial  calls  for  a  pronounced 
change  in  the  policy  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  and  concludes: 

There  Is  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to 
be  lost  by  such  a  change  In  policy.  It  should 
be  tried. 

This  strong  expression  of  the  need  for 
a  change  in  Vietnam  policy  is  signifi- 
cant as  reflecting  not  only  the  views  of 
responsible  editors  but  also  the  concern 
of  many  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  of  August  15  and 
20  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Aug.  15. 
1967] 
Dangerous  Escalation  of  the  Bombing 
The  extension  of  U.S.  bombing  targets  al- 
most to  the  border  of  China  Is  a  dangerous 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Previous  ex- 
perience suggests  that  a  stepped-up  air  war 
In  the  north  will  do  little  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  peace  table,  and  may  likely  make  a  politi- 
cal settlement  more  distinct.  But  even  more 
Important,  bombing  targets  only  10  miles 
from  the  Chinese  border — the  approximate 
distance  from  downtown  Minneapolis  to 
downtown  St.  Paul — raises  the  specter  of  pos- 
sible war  with  China,  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous nation. 

In  the  past,  this  newspaper  has  generally 
supported  both  the  goals  and  the  policies  of 
the  United  States — and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration— in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  How- 
ever, in  recent  months  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly skeptical  of  some  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration policy,  particularly  bombing  the 
north.  On  Feb.  10,  for  example,  we  sug- 
gested— as  have  U  Thant  and  many  other 
world  leaders — a  suspension  of  the  bombing 
as  an  invitation  for  North  Vietnam  to  talk 
peace.  Instead,  the  administration  renewed 
the  bombing  promptly  after  the  short  truce 
of  the  Lunar  new  year.  Again,  on  AprU  25,  we 
said  our  support  of  U.S.  Involvement  did  not 
commit  us  to  support  the  kind  of  aerial  esca- 
lation then  being  made. 
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Now  tbe  United  States  lias  embarked  on  a 
new  round  of  escalation  by  intensifying  at- 
tacks In  urban  areas  and  by  sending  planes 
to  points  leas  tban  two  minutes — Jet  time — 
from  Cblna's  border.  This  new  escalation  may 
be  President  Johnson's  reaction  to  unfavor- 
able public  opinion  polls  and  to  Irresponsible 
proposals  from  certain  Republican  hawks, 
such  as  Rep.  Gerald  Ford.  Whatever  prompted 
It.  we  believe  this  new  escalation  Is  unwise — 
In  terms  of  our  national  Interest  and  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  the  war,  escalation  of  the 
bombing  In  such  a  dangerous  way  makes  us 
wonder  whether  the  administration  is  in  a 
rut  and  needs  some  fresh  thinking  about 
our  entire  Asian  policy. 

While  we  supported  this  month's  deci- 
sion to  send  more  troope  to  Vietnam,  pro- 
vided those  troops  are  used  in  combative 
rather  than  supportive  roles,  we  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  call 
a  halt  to  Its  dangerous  air  game  in  the 
Hemol-Halphong  delta  area  and  north  of 
there  to  the  Chinese  border.  Bombing  in  this 
region  (north  of  the  19th  or  20th  parallels) 
should  be  suspended,  rather  than  increased. 
Failure  to  suspend  this  bombing  may  at  best 
prolong  the  war,  and  at  worst  may  lead  the 
United  States  and  China  into  a  far  more  dis- 
astrous conflict. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Aug.  20,  19671 

Wht  Vietmam   Policy  Should  Be  Changed 

Last  week's  expansion  of^  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam  was  a  step  In  escalation  which  we 
believe  was  more  dangerous  as  a  provocation 
to  China  than  It  was  justifiable  on  even 
strictly  military  grounds. 

The  attacks  on  targets  10  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border  were  apparently  carried  out 
with  great  precision  by  highly  experienced 
pilots,  and  It  is  argued  that  such  attacks  did 
not  poee  a  threat  to  China  and  were  strate- 
gically necessary.  If  the  destruction  of  those 
highway  and  railroad  bridges  was  of  over- 
riding Importance,  then  perhape  the  risk 
could  be  Justified.  But  experience  shows  that 
bombing  alone  will  not  stop  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  that  the  Hanoi  government  is  not 
likely  to  be  persuaded  by  such  methods  to 
enter  Into  peace  negotiations.  And  while  this 
country  may  assert  that  attacks  near  China 
are  not  a  threat  to  that  country,  who  is  to 
say  what  Peking's  attitude  will  be? 

Air  warfare  In  North  Vietnam  has  also 
brought  the  United  States  a  long  distance 
away  from  its  original  goals.  The  principle 
of  American  assistance  was  described  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  a  letter  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  in  October  1954: 
".  .  .  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  military 
means."  The  same  intent  was  expressed  In 
other  ways  on  many  occasions  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

During  the  13  years  that  followed.  Ameri- 
cans came  to  recognize  that  the  conflict  was 
not  "conventional"  by  traditional  military 
standards.  The  public  showed  adaptability 
to  the  flexible  response"  concept  which 
President  Kennedy  promoted  In  the  military 
establishment  in  the  early  IQSO's. 

It  is  true  that  dissent  grew  as  the  war 
ground  on,  particularly  as  the  U.S.  role 
changed  from  advisory  to  principal  combat- 
ant in  1965.  But  even  before  then,  in  Sep- 
tember 1963,  President  Kennedy  expressed 
concern  that  "Americans  will  get  Impatient 
and  say,  because  they  don't  like  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon,  that  we  should  with- 
draw." Public  support  of  administration  pol- 
icy was  even  then  tempered  with  frustra- 
tion over  the  lack  of  conclusive  results. 

But  frustration  has  caused  a  turn  of  events 


in  quite  a  different  direction  than  with- 
drawal. 

The  Tonkin  Oulf  attacks  In  August  1964 
on  U.S.  destroyers  prompted  the  first  Ameri- 
can air  strikes  in  the  north — limited  at  that 
point  to  retaliation  against  North  Vietna- 
mese torpedo  boats  and  support  facilities.  Six 
months  later,  in  response  to  Vietcong  attaclM 
on  U.S.  bases,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced the  initiation  of  "Joint  retaliatory 
attacks"  on  barracks  and  staging  areas  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus  the  bombing  In  the  north  began: 
with  great  restraint  at  first,  but  on  a  scale 
which  this  year  ascended  to  include  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  area  and  now  the  border 
near  China. 

U.S.  involvement  seems  no  longer  based 
simply  upon  helping  the  Saigon  government 
to  "resist  subversion  and  aggression."  It  has 
grown  from  limited  retaliation  above  the 
north-south  t>oundary  line  (the  17th  paral- 
lel) into  a  campaign  of  increased  devastation 
in  North  Vietnam. 

We  believe  this  is  a  pHSlicy  which  will  not 
shorten  the  war;  which  exposes  the  United 
States  to  charges  of  aggression:  and  which 
needlessly  raises  the  threat  of  confrontation 
with  Communist  China. 

But  a  pronounced  change  in  that  policy — 
for  example  a  cessation  of  all  bombing  above 
the  19th  parallel — might  well  provide  a  basis 
for  moving  toward  some  kind  of  reasonable 
settlement.  Pleas  for  this  kind  of  approach 
have  come  from  many  directions:  in  vituper- 
ative terms  from  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies, 
but  also  from  responsible  U.S.  and  foreign 
critics,  and  from  some  South  Vietnamese  po- 
litical leaders  as  well. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to 
be  lost  by  such  a  change  in  policy.  It  should 
be  tried. 


AFRICAN  NATIONS  HAVE  FAR  BET- 
TER RECORD  ON  SLAVERY  CON- 
VENTION THAN  U.S.— CXXV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
torically the  slave  trade  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  continent  of  Africa. 
It  was  there  that  the  slave  trade  flour- 
ished most  profitably  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

In  some  sections  of  Africa,  as  I  have 
mentioned  earlier,  the  slave  trade  is  still 
big  business  in  1967. 

In  the  United  States,  slavery  in  all 
forms  has  been  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited for  over  a  century.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  failed  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  Institutions  and  Prac- 
tices Similar  to  Slavery. 

I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  or 
to  explain  the  Senate's  failure  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention. The  Senate's  inaction  is  espe- 
cially baffling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  signed  the  original  Slavery 
Convention  during  the  presidency  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  ratified  it  during  the 
presidency  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  not  been  de- 
pendent upon  slavery  in  any  form  for 
over  100  years.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  unanimously  opposed  both 
legally  and  morally  to  the  practice  of 
slavery.  However,  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  the  more  than  70  nations 
which  are  parties  to  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention. 

But  the  record  of  the  African  coun- 
tries, by  comparison  to  ours,  is  almost 
laudable.  The  following  African  nations 
are  parties  to  the  Slavery  Convention; 


Algeria 

Sierra  Leone 

Ghana 

Sudan 

Malawi 

Tanzania 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Niger 

Uganda 

Nigeria 

United  Arab  Republic 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  very  diflScult  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  Morocco  or  the 
people  of  Tanzania  or  the  people  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  more  firmly 
opposed  to  slavery  than  Americans  are. 
But  what  other  logical  inference  can 
anyone  draw  from  the  Senate's  failure 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  this 
convention? 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  without  any  further  dam- 
aging delay  to  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of 
Association,  Genocide,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


ROBERT  VAUGHN  SPEAKS  AT  HAR- 
VARD ON  VIETNAM   WAR 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Vaughn  is  widely  known  as  a  tele- 
vision actor.  He  is  becoming  increasingly 
well  known  as  an  astute  student  of  world 
affairs.  He  is  in  great  demand  as  a  speak- 
er on  subjects  of  major  public  concern. 

On  May  5,  1967,  Mr.  Vaughn  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  student  body  of  Harvard 
University  which  was  a  reasoned  analysis 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  the  war  In 
Vietnam  begs  for  reason  to  prevail,  Mr. 
Vaughn's  speech  deserves  close  study. 
For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  Congress,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Speech  Delivered  bt  Robert  Vaughn  at 

Harvard  Universitt,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mat 

5,  1967 

First  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Dunster  House  Forum  and  Messrs.  Gar  Al- 
perovitz,  Cort  Casady  and  Sandy  Levinson 
for  their  gracious  invitation  to  address  the 
Student  Body  of  this  most  distinguished  of 
American  Universities. 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  Harvard  I 
was  Informed  of  the  renewed  anti-war  activ- 
ity which  has  grown  up  in  this  community  in 
recent  months.  Let  me  say  that  the  form  in 
which  the  dissent  is  being  expressed  .  .  .  the 
concept  of  a  "Vietnam  Summer  1967"  involv- 
ing groups  of  volunteers,  professional  people, 
housewives  and  students  in  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  one  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

It  Is  traditional  protocol  in  speaking  en- 
gagements such  as  this  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  warm  up  your  audience  with  a  humorous 
anecdote  or  two.  It  serves  as  a  lead-in  and 
is  not  an  unnatural  procedure,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  brings  me  here  today  is  of 
such  a  stark  nature  that  it  seems  to  render 
that  whimsical  approach  meaningless. 

I'm  here  today  to  talk  about  the  war.  A  war 
which  is  directly  involving  almost  a  half- 
million  of  our  men.  As  these  Inadequate 
words  are  being  spoken,  people  are  dying. 
Dying  for  something  that  they  believe  in,  or 
think  that  they  believe  in,  or  wished  that 
they  were  able  to  believe  in. 

Anyone  who  has  the  ability  objectively  to 
study  this  war  will  find  staggering  volumes 
of  evidence  against  it.  In  this  war,  more  than 
any  one  that  we  have  ever  been  engaged  in, 
we  are  faced  with  that  perplexing  dilemma — 
what  Is  the  truth?  We  are  concerned  here, 
like  nations  have  been  so  many  times  In  past 
history,  with  what  are  the  legitimate  and 
Illegitimate  exercises  of  power.  And  we  are 
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confronted  with  the  \inavoldable  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  compromise  and  de- 
struction that  are  necessary  to  win  this  con- 
test are  proportionate  to  the  good  which  may 
be  achieved. 

It  is  strange  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  this  struggle  trying  to 
understand  It.  It  Is  difficult,  being  so  far  re- 
moved, to  go  beyond  academic  argument  and 
experience  empathy.  We  lucky  civilians  here 
In  America  know  nothing  of  the  reality  of 
war.  We  know  nothing  of  the  sight  and 
stench  of  carnage.  Ask  the  sane  men  who 
have  experienced  modern  war  what  It  Is  like, 
and  you'll  see  a  disquieting  look  in  their 
eyes. 

Words  are  small  substitute  for  experience. 
Perhaps  Thomas  Carlyle  came  close  when  he 
said,  "Under  the  sky  is  no  uglier  spectacle 
than  two  men  with  clenched  teeth,  and  hell- 
fire  eyes,  hacking  one  another's  flesh,  con- 
verting precious  living  bodies,  and  priceless 
living  souls,  into  meaningless  masses  of 
putrescence." 

War  is  the  failure  of  logic  and  the  last 
desperate  resource  of  passion.  War  has  long 
been  an  unavoidable  expression  of  the  hu- 
man condition.  Yet,  even  more  unfortu- 
nately, opposing  groups  of  combatants  have 
never  been  able  to  perform  the  respective 
hostilities  without  also  Involving  and  subse- 
quently murdering  a  large  group  of  Innocent 
bystanders  who,  out  of  indifference  or  en- 
lightenment, have  not  cared  to  engage  them- 
selves In  that  mass  hysteria  of  barbarism.  If 
war  cannot  be  considered  appalling  for  any 
other  reason,  this  corruption  and  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents  has  always  been  grounds 
enough. 

If  certain  men  choose  to  exercise  their 
right  to  die  violently  in  their  youth,  for 
whatever  reason,  valid  or  invalid,  so  be  it. 
But  should  it  be  at  the  expense  of  others 
who  choose  to  exercise  their  right  to  live? 
The  problem  for  the  non-aggressors,  those 
who  choose  to  live,  arises  when  some  aggres- 
sor government  elects  to  threaten  his  in- 
herent rights,  including  his  ultimate  right 
to  live.  It  is  then  and  only  then  that  a  man 
does  well  to  fight.  If  there  is  ever  any  jus- 
tification for  war  it  stems  from  the  instrin- 
slc  knowledge  that  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  other  way  to  defend  a  righteous  cause. 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  key  Issues  in  this 
Vietnamese  war  which  our  government 
claims  to  be  a  righteous  cause,  which  there- 
fore, makes  It  honorable  for  us  to  fight. 

The  United  States  government,  basing  its 
decisions  on  certain  assumptions,  has  com- 
mlttted  our  political  and  military  might  to 
a  steadily  expanding  struggle  in  Southeast 
Asia.  William  Winter,  the  distinguished 
journalist  from  San  Francisco,  has  labeled 
those  decisions,  "fallacious  assumptions".  If, 
Indeed,  these  assumptions  that  created  our 
Involvement  are  seriously  challengeable,  or 
even  wrong,  then  U.S.  policy  Is  open  to  grave 
questioning.  Using  William  Winter's  general 
categories  we  will  review  briefly  our  Viet- 
nam "assumptions."  First,  The  Legal  Argu- 
ment: "The  United  States  has  a  'commit- 
ment' to  South  Vietnam." 

Secretary  Rusk  said,  "We  have  a  very  sim- 
ple commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  It  de- 
rives out  of  a  Southeast  Asia  treaty,  out  of 
the  bilateral  arrangements  that  President 
Eisenhower  made  with  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  out  of  regular  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  of  the  Congress  of 
last  August  (1964),  out  of  the  most  formal 
declarations  of  three  Presidents  of  both 
p>olitical  parties." 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Southeast  Asia 
treaty  which  Secretary  Rusk  speaks  of — 
and  which,  by  the  way,  Vietnam  was  never 
a  party  to.  It  was  devised  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  in  1954  after  the  French  defeat  In 
Indochina.  It  was  both  a  military  alliance 
based  on  the  fear  of  the  "domino  theory" 
and  a  strategic  move  that  would  enable  us  to 
retain  a  military  foothold  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  Dulles  invited  to  Manila  the  South- 
east Asian  governments  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  However,  India  chose  to  pass 
up  this  opportunity  to  join  the  American 
military  alliance,  as  did  Ceylon,  as  did  Bur- 
ma, as  did  Indonesia.  As  a  point  of  fact,  only 
the  three  governments  tbat  already  had 
military  pacts  with  the  United  States  and 
depended  on  the  U.S.  for  support  showed 
up:  Pakistan,  ThaUand  and  the  Philippines. 
Of  the  several  non-Asian  SEATO  coun- 
tries, Britain  and  France  have  refused  In- 
volvement on  the  grounds  that  there  Is  no 
Vietnam  war  commitment  possible  under 
the  articles  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  And  there 
was  certainly  no  provision  In  that  treaty  for 
interfering  In  someone  else's  Civil  War.  And, 
the  Hawks'  view  to  the  contrary  it  was 
deemed  a  Civil  War  not  only  by  President 
Kennedy  but  by  the  leading  American  au- 
thorities on  international  law,  who  collec- 
tively prepared  a  statement  based  on  their 
Investigations  which  was  printed  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  January  15th,  1967, 
under  the  title,  "U.S.  Intervention  in  Viet- 
nam Is  Illegal". 

Rusk's  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  Congress  of  August,  1964. 
which  were  passed  in  response  to  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  episode  and,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
w.  -  not  a  specific  authorization  for  a  large- 
scale  land  war.  Besides  wtilch,  it  was  an  act 
of  respect  to  the  President — and  in  no  way  a 
"commitment"  by  the  United  States  to  any- 
body in  Southeai;  Asia.  We  might  do  well  to 
stress  that  our  foreign  aid  policy  has  not 
hitherto  included  an  automatic  obligation  to 
war  on  behalf  of  those  recipient  nations  to 
whom  we  extend  our  financial  aid. 

The  third  point  Mr.  Rusk  refers  to  Is  that 
our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  resulted 
from  "The  most  formal  declarations  of  three 
Presidents  of  both  political  parUes."  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  first  of  the  three  in 
question,  commenced  the  alleged  "commit- 
ment" theory  by  writing  a  letter  to  President 
Diem  on  October  23rd  of  1954,  offering  aid  to 
the  new  government.  But,  President  Elsen- 
hower himself  definitely  stated  that  the  aid 
he  had  offered  was  only  economic!  And  as 
latL  as  September  the  2nd  1963,  less  than 
three  months  before  his  death.  President 
Kennedy  said,  "In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
win  it  or  lose  it.  We  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisors, 
but  they  have  to  win  it,  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nowhere  in  the 
major  speeches,  documents,  communiques 
and  press  conferences  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject since  1950  can  one  find  the  words  "com- 
mitment," "obligation,"  or  "pledge"  used  to 
describe  our  relalion  to  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 
until  the  Johnson  administration.  Yet  this 
administration's  now-familiar  refrain  has 
been  that  our  whole  policy  has  continued  un- 
changed since  1954. 

So  we  see  that  the  background  of  the  term 
"commitment"  Is  Indeed  hazy  in  the  light  of 
historical  fact.  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  at- 
tempted to  avoid  the  problems  we  find  our- 
selves in  today.  Eisenhower,  in  fact,  said  that 
we  ought  not  to  become  Involved  In  a  big 
land  war  In  Asia.  As  did  General  MacArthur, 
and  General  Gavin  and  General  Ridgeway. 
So  the  final  point  on  this  alleged  "commit- 
ment" theory  Is :  When  we  resort  to  Invoking 
this  term,  to  whom  are  we  relating  it?  To  the 
Saigon  government?  We  must  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Saigon  government,  starting 
with  President  Diem,  has  been  our  own  cre- 
ation. And  as  Professor  Hans  Morgenthau 
points  out,  "In  a  sense  we  have  contracted 
with  ourselves,  and  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
valid  foundation  for  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam."  President  Johnson,  to  anyone's 
knowledge,  has  not  brought  any  further  defi- 
nition to  the  problem,  usually  saying  simply, 
as  he  did  In  his  Johns  Hopkins  speech  of  April 


7.  1965.  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?  We  are 
there  because  we  have  a  promise  to  keep." 

Furthermore,  when  Secretary  Rusk  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  hearings  on  Vietnam,  and  was 
challenged  to  define  the  grounds  of  our 
"commitment",  he  made  the  following  im- 
patient reply,  "Now  there's  no  need  to  parse 
these  oommltments  In  great  detail.  The  fact 
is  we  know  we  have  a  commitment.  The 
South  Vietnamese  know  we  have  a  commit- 
ment. The  Communist  world  knows  we  have 
a  commitment.  The  rest  of  the  world  knows 
it.  Now  this  means  that  the  integrity  of  the 
American  commitment  Is  at  the  heart  of 
this  problem."  He  was  so  right  about  our 
Integrity  but  contrary  to  the  meaning  he 
Intended. 

Next,  The  Political  Argument:  "We  must 
stop  aggression!" 

The  term  "aggression",  as  usually  defined 
in  International  agreements,  refers  to  one 
nation's  unprovoked  attack  upon  another. 
Or,  the  imposition  of  one  country's  rule  upon 
another  by  open  force.  In  the  case  of  the 
country  of  Vietnam  there  are  not  two  nations 
at  all,  but  one.  As  a  result  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954,  Vietnam  was  temporarily 
separated  into  two  zones.  North  and  South, 
thus  allowing  opposing  factions  to  regroup, 
to  prepare  for  the  nationwide  free  elections 
that  would  take  place  in  1956.  When  we,  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment under  the  dictatorship  of  Diem,  pre- 
vented these  internationally  sanctioned  elec- 
tions, the  Southern  guerrillas,  representing 
the  will  of  80  percent  of  the  population, 
formed  up  again  in  order  to  resist  this  latest 
suppression  of  their  freedom.  When  we  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  Accords  by  sending  in  mili- 
tary assistance  to  back  Diem  and  then  es- 
calated that  assistance,  the  guerrillas  turned 
to  their  former  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh  for  help. 
When  he  sent  that  help  to  offset  our  Illegal 
intrusion,  we  lat>eled  that  action  "aggres- 
sion." 

The  argument  from  the  "Right"  would 
probably  be  that  Communist  infiuence  goes 
back  farther  than  our  noticeable  appearance 
on  the  scene  with  Diem;  back,  in  other  words, 
to  the  Viet  Mlnh.  Quite  so.  But  then  our 
Influence  goes  back  also.  It  goes  back  to  our 
two  billion  dollar  financing  of  the  French 
in  their  war  against  the  Vietnamese.  Back 
even  to  the  now  seemingly  Incongruous  fact 
that  we  supported  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  his  re- 
sistance to  the  Japanese. 

Too  often,  in  trying  to  determine  influ- 
ences, we  can  follow  a  receding  trail  back  to 
a  disappearing  point,  and  in  so  doing  the 
truth  becomes  bogged  down  in  such  a  con- 
flicting set  of  Intangibles  that  reasonable, 
progressive  answers  to  the  problem  are  made 
largely  Impossible.  The  issue,  then,  must 
ultimtaely  refer  itself  to  which  country  first 
broke  international  law  and  which  broke  It 
more  often.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission, which  was  set  up  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  order  to  determine  those  in- 
fractions, states  that  while  both  sides  com- 
mitted violations,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  committed  the  greater  part 
of  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  are  forced 
to  again  re-ask  the  question,  "Who  then,  is 
the  aggressor?" 

Next,  The  Religious  Argument:  "We  must 
stop  communism!" 

I  use  the  word  religious  advisedly  because 
a  certain  paranoia  about  communism  has 
taken  form  in  this  country  which  has  ac- 
quired the  overtones  of  a  holy  crusade.  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  described  the  irony  in  1964, 
saying,  "It  has  become  one  of  the  'sell- 
evident  truths'  of  the  postwar  era  that  Just 
as  the  President  resides  in  Washington  and 
the  Pope  in  Rome,  the  devil  resides  immu- 
tably in  Moscow." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  radicals  to 
prove  the  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  illogicality  of  the  Joseph  McCarthy  in- 
quisition or  the  muddled  thinking  of  Billy 
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Janie»  Hargls,  or  the  Irrationality  oT  the 
Birch  Society's  Robert  Welch.  No,  there  la 
ample  evidence  In  the  attitudes  of  more  con- 
ventional national  leaders.  Lately  we  have 
heard  General  Westmoreland  alluding  in  ail 
serlouaneaa  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a  latter- 
day  Christian  crusade.  We  note  Billy  Oraham 
flying  his  banner  In  the  ranks  of  the  Hawks. 
We  see  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
certain  ITJ8.  Senators.  Presidential  candi- 
dates, former  Vice  Presidents,  manifesting 
the  same  emotional  substitutes  to  thought. 
We  observe  that  Cardinal  Spellman,  deaf  to 
the  words  of  his  own  Pope,  has  somehow  mis- 
placed the  arsenal  of  Ood  and  fervently  rat- 
tles in  Its  stead  the  sword  of  Mars. 

LUce  all  the  "antl-lsms",  antl-communlsm 
Is  not  a  policy  but  an  expedient  to  conceal 
the  fact  tJiat  we  have  no  policy.  Communism, 
whatever  Its  spiritual  limitations.  Is  not  the 
bastard-child  of  Satan.  It  is  an  Ideology,  and 
an  Ideology  cannot  be  killed  with  a  gun.  If 
we  seek  to  stop  communism,  war  Is  proving 
to  be  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It.  As  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Zlnn  put  It.  ".  .  .  We  are  pro- 
tecting Vietnam  by  killing  its  people  and 
destroying  its  land.  Who  else  wovild  want 
such  protection?" 

Thla  la  proving  to  be  a  century  of  revolu- 
tion. We  have  yet  to  see,  in  scores  of  places  In 
this  tumultous  world,  more  and  more  of 
these  revolutions.  A  new  generation  of  lead- 
ers Is  emerging  who  are  Inspiring  their  peo- 
I>1«  with  the  promise  of  social  and  economic 
achievement.  They  are  not  to  be  denied  this 
need  to  modernize  any  more  than  It  was  de- 
nied to  us.  In  our  fervor  to  halt  the  potential 
spread  of  totalitarianism,  what  Incredible 
precedent  are  Wjb  setting  In  Vietnam?  Is  this 
the  way  we  Intend  to  counter  communism? 
Are  we  to  oppose  Inevitably  emerging  popu- 
lar revolutions  when  they  don't  meet  with 
our  fancy,  and  by  our  opposition  totally  Ig- 
nore the  wUl  of  the  people  Involved?  Are  we 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  conmiunlsm  by 
sacrificing  the  principles  of  Democracy?  Op- 
pose them  by  disseminating  lies  to  our  own 
people:  oppose  them  by  clandestine  and  Il- 
legal plotting  In  order  to  set  up  puppet 
militarist  governments;  by  breaking  treaties, 
by  giving  no  heed  to  International  law,  by 
marching  our  legions  through  the  country- 
side of  foreign  continents,  burning  homes, 
laying  waste  to  the  land,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately killing  friend  and  foe  alike  In  the 
zealous  pursuit  of  our  own  ends?  Can  we 
possibly  Imagine  that  this  bloody  Insanity 
will  prove  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  Is 
more  fulfilling  than  communism? 

If  we  think  our  methods  are  righteous  we 
are  fooling  no  one  but  ourselves.  Certainly 
not  the  rest  of  the  world!  And  certainly  not 
blstoryl 

N«Kt.  Tike  Strategic  Argument:  "We  m\]st 
■top  China  I" 

The  assumption  here  Is  that  China  threat- 
ens our  nation's  security  by  their  avowed 
desire  to  wage  war  directly  against  us,  or  by 
Indirectly  In^lrlng  wars  of  national  libera- 
tion around  us.  The  facts  as  they  stand  sim- 
ply do  not  support  the  assumption  that 
China  is  bent  upon  waging  wars  against  her 
neighbors. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  under  contract  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  did  an  exhaus- 
tive research  assignment  to  determine  the 
extent  of  China's  aggressive  tendencies.  To 
the  probable  Irritation  of  the  Air  Force,  they 
reported  that  China  cannot,  the  records 
show,  be  ao  accused  of  aggressive  tendencies. 

What  are  the  critical  Issues  that  have  sup- 
posedly Indicated  her  International  aggres- 
siveness? We  usually  cite  the  border  disputes 
with  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma.  However, 
these  disputes  were  the  direct  results  of 
British  colonialism.  The  resxilt  of  Britain  re- 
adjusting the  territorial  demarcation  lines  of 
the  Chinese  borders.  Even  Chiang  Kai-shek 
openly  suiqiorted  mainland  China  on  these 
Issues.  China  took  back  thro\igh  negotiation 
or  force  what  had  been  hers  for  centuries. 


and  having  done  so,  sought  no  further  gains 
and  stood  fast  at  those  points. 

Then  there  Is  the  oft-cited  and  totally 
misunderstood  case  of  Tibet,  a  Chinese  prov- 
ince within  China  that  refused,  among  other 
things,  to  give  up  Its  practice  of  slavery. 
China,  after  10  years  of  patience  and  pru- 
dence, forced  TVxi  to  suspend  that  dlasatls- 
faot-ory  practice  and  observe  national  law. 
Bloodbhed  was  held  at  a  minimum,  contrary 
to  popular  propaganda. 

Or  we  might  cite  the  Chinese  communist 
Influence  In  Vietnam.  However,  we  should 
do  well  to  recall  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  vras  wag- 
ing his  war  of  liberation  long  before  China 
became  a  communist  country.  Then  we  fall 
back  to  citing  Korea  In  which  an  Invading 
army  from  the  North  attacked  the  South. 
But  they  were  North  Koreans,  not  Chinese. 
Sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations,  our  forces 
entered  Korea  to  defend  the  South.  And 
when  we  pushed  beyond  the  38th  Parallel 
and  up  through  North  Korea,  China  warned 
that  If  we  went  as  far  as  the  Yalu  River  they 
would  have  to  fight,  the  Yalu  being  China's 
electrical  lifeline  and  also  her  national 
borderline.  MacArthur  unfortunately  as- 
simied  that  they  were  bluffing.  When  we 
pushed  through  the  entirety  of  North  Korea 
and  displayed  no  Intention  of  stopping  at 
the  Yalu,  they  fought  as  they  said  they 
would.  When  the  war  was  over  China  with- 
drew her  troops  from  Korean  soil.  Fourteen 
years  later,  the  United  States  still  has  60,000 
soldiers  there. 

The  United  States  and  China  are  cur- 
rently jockeying  in  a  power  play  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  territorial  influence  In 
Asia.  And,  looking  at  the  situation  objec- 
tively, the  conflict  has  been  staggeringly  one- 
sided. For  over  20  years  we  have  been  the 
strongest  power  in  Asia.  The  United  States 
has  almost  single-handedly  prevented  China 
from  Joining  the  world  community  of  the 
United  Nations.  China  has  no  combat  troopw 
stationed  outside  of  her  own  borders.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  has  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  soldiers  In  Korea,  In 
Japan,  In  Formosa,  in  the  Philippines,  In 
Thailand,  In  Vietnam.  And  we  give  financial 
support  to  Indlglnous  armies  tn  all  those 
areas.  Our  Navy  chums  at  will  through  the 
Yellow  Sea,  through  the  North  China  Sea, 
through  the  South  China  Sea,  and  controls 
the  entire  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  nuclear 
capabilities  at  dozens  of  striking  points  along 
China's  threshold.  All  of  which  begs  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  threatening  whom? 

These  very  brief  comments  should  not  be 
misconstrued  as  a  naive  attempt  to  white- 
wash Communist  China's  power  ambitions. 
Rather,  simply  a  reminder  that  when  China 
looks  across  her  borders  at  this  massive 
armament  that  confronts  her,  when  she  hears 
the  voices  of  certain  of  our  statesmen  and 
military  shouting,  "WEir  with  China  is  inevi- 
table!", we  must  recognize  that  she  has  excel- 
lent reasons  for  paranoia.  The  situation  is 
narrowing  down  to  which  side  is  going  to 
panic  first  and  attack  the  other  on  the 
grounds  of  a  "preventive  war." 

Too  many  of  our  military  leaders  and  too 
many  of  our  statesmen  have  too  many  times 
In  the  past  been  wrong  in  their  Judgments  for 
us  to  predicate  that  their  fut\ire  decisions 
will  suddenly  be  free  of  errors.  If  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided  the  U.S.  has 
the  responsibility  of  Initiating  the  first  steps 
toward  a  sane  international  policy  regarding 
this  gigantic  Asian  country  that  only  one 
generation  ago  was  otir  friend  and  ally. 

Next:  The  Military  Argument:  "Bombing 
the  North  will  bring  negotiations." 

Bombing,  as  witnessed  in  Britain,  In  Ger- 
many, in  Korea,  has  proven  its  Ineffectiveness 
as  an  inducement  to  bringing  the  enemy  to 
his  knees.  And  we  are  now  dropping  as  much 
tonnage  into  Vietnam  as  we  did  into  Europe 
at  the  peak  of  the  Second  World  War.  De- 
spite our  efforts  to  avoid  It  we  are  causing 
extensive  casualties  among  the  North  Viet- 
namese civilians.  And  accidentally  deetitiy- 


Ing  churches,  hospitals  and  schools.  In  the 
South.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have 
wounded  a  million  Vietnamese  children  and 
killed  a  quarter  of  a  million  more.  And  de- 
spite this  carnage,  or  maybe  because  of  it, 
we  hafve  driven  the  enemy  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  the  possibility  of  any  discus- 
sion at  the  negotiating  table. 

It  Is  an  Inescapable  fact  that  the  bomb- 
ing has  not  only  failed  its  alleged  purpose: 
It  Is  Indeed  prolonging  the  war!  We  must 
recognize  that  the  bombing  has  not  reduced 
the  enemy's  will  to  fight,  has  not  lowered 
the  morale  in  the  North,  has  not  reduced  the 
flow  of  supplies  Soutli,  and  most  certainly 
has  not  advanced  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  lastly:  The  Idealist  Argument:  "We 
are  fighting  for  Freedom." 

The  question  here  Is  whose  freedom  are 
we  fighting  for?  Certainly  not  our  own.  The 
Vletcong  constitute  no  threat  to  our  terri- 
tcwlal  freedom.  Neither  do  the  North  Vietna- 
mese. Who  then?  Not  the  80%  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who  have  made  It  amply 
clear  by  now  that  they  are  not  Interested  in 
the  brand  of  freedom  we  have  so  far  offered 
them.  We  have  consistently  failed  to  give 
them  the  one  thing  that  they  so  ardently 
desire,  restitution  of  the  rights  to  their  own 
land.  Our  first  puppet  Diem  saw  to  that  by 
taking  away  from  them  85  percent  of  the 
land  they  had  fought  for  and  won  against 
the  French.  The  absentee  landlords  to  this 
day  ride  out  to  the  villages  under  the  pro- 
tection of  American  guns  to  collect  exorbi- 
tant rents  that  keep  the  p>easant8  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  poverty  and  submission. 
Whose  freedom,  then,  are  we  fighting  for? 
The  absentee  landlord's?  Or  maybe  It's  Air 
Marshal  Ky  and  his  Saigon  staff  who,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  are  Northerners 
who  fought  with  the  French  against  their 
own  people.  Or  could  It  be  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  whose  freedom  we're  fight- 
ing for?  Could  be.  They  don't  seem  to  be  very 
Interested  In  flghtlng  for  It  themselves.  Every 
year  they've  been  deserting  at  a  staggering 
rate:  124,000  last  year.  And  It  Is  estimated 
that  even  more  will  make  their  exit  this 
year.  Or  perhaps  It's  the  very  pro-American 
South  Vietnamese  black  marketeers  and 
grafters  and  procxirers  and  prostitutes  whose 
freedom  we  are  concerned  with?  But  that 
can't  be,  because  we  only  recently  created 
them  ourselves  by  our  presence  there. 

Then  whose  freedom  are  we  fighting  for? 
Perhaps  we  don't  even  know  anymore.  Let 
us  not  be  naive  about  hvmian  nature,  our 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnamese  contains  as 
much  opp)ortunlsm  as  altruism.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  would  argue,  with  ready  sophistry, 
that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  give  the  people 
the  right  to  vote  for  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment. However,  the  citizens  who  have  come 
to  the  polls,  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  Just  some  20  ijer  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  found  only  representatives  of 
the  ruling  military  junta  on  the  ballots.  Op- 
position has  not  been  allowed  any  voice. 
Is  It  our  Intention  then  to  seduce  these 
people  with  a  brand  of  liberty  we  ourselves 
would  most  emphatically  reject? 

Senator  Young  of  Ohio  Is  of  the  opinion 
that,  "The  primary  reason  for  our  being 
In  Vietnam  today  is  our  proud  refusal  to 
admit  a  mistaike  In  our  attempt  to  make 
Vietnam  a  pro-American  and  an  antl-com- 
mimlst  state.  More  than  anything  else,  we  are 
flghtlng  to  avoid  admitting  failure.  As 
Walter  Lippmann  bluntly  put  It.  'We  are 
fighting  to  save  face !'  ". 

If  that  be  so,  then  we  must  In  someway 
reflect,  and  by  so  doing  temper  otir  preoccu- 
pation with  prestige  and  power  and  the  feel- 
ing that  a  lose  of  either  Is  Intolerable.  We 
talk  so  fervently  of  saving  face,  without  real- 
izing that  face  has  already  been  lost.  It 
has  been  lost  Irrevocably,  step  by  step,  as 
we  have  been  talking  peace  while  escalating 
war.  Mankind  has  already  observed  our  ac- 
tions. Mankind  has  already  recorded  Its  re- 
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actions.  What  is  done.  Is  done,  and  there  Is 
no  erasure  possible.  Face  has  been  lost!  But 
a  nation,  like  a  man.  If  Inspired,  can  change. 
While  there  Is  violence  In  us,  there  Is  also 
creativity. 

Change  Is  the  only  worthy  course  of  action 
left  open  to  us.  Only  through  change  will  we 
be  able  to  Initiate  a  compassionate  and  law- 
ful conclusion  to  the  hostilities  In  that  small, 
tort\ired  country  we  are  ravaging.  If  we  so 
treasure  the  opinions  of  mankind,  its  his- 
tories, having  recorded  our  desolations,  will 
also  record  our  progressions. 

If  there  Is  not  a  creative  change  In  our 
attitude  towards  international  relations  it 
will  not  be  due  solely  to  the  dangerously  ag- 
gressive policies  of  President  Johnson  and 
his  advisors.  The  mantle  of  guilt  must  also 
be  worn  by  we  the  people  who,  by  and  large, 
have  no  empathy  for  what's  happienlng  In 
Vietnam  or  we  wouldn't  be  allowing  It  to 
happen.  Most  of  us  have  little  Interest  In  the 
matter.  We're  out  of  touch.  Isolated  In  the 
most  opulent  country  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  turn  away  with  a  shrug  and 
say,  "What  can  I  do  about  it  anyway?",  or 
else  we  belong  to  that  faction  of  rationalizers 
driven  by  an  excess  of  questionable  values 
and  psychological  infirmities  who  say,  "Well, 
it's  a  dirty  business  but  we're  stuck  with 
it!  So  I  say  let's  bomb  the  hell  out  of  them 
and  get  this  mess  over  with!" 

And  thus  we  begin  to  see  a  brand  of 
fascism  parading  under  the  guise  of  "Amer- 
icanism." We  see  men  compelled  to  swagger 
rather  than  to  think. 

There  are  many  roads  to  barbarism.  And 
surely  America,  beginning  to  emulate  de- 
cadent societies  of  the  past.  Is  in  the  process 
of  discovering  her  own  slick  new  state  of 
barbarity. 

Truth,  as  usual,  is  one  of  the  first  casual- 
ties. It  has  been  said  that  we  prolong  the 
war  by  opposing  It — a  strange  logic  Indeed. 
These  victims  of  irrationality  must  learn 
that  one  does  not  free  oneself  from  a  quag- 
mire by  foolishly  plunging  more  deeply  into 
it. 

It  has  even  been  stated  by  the  most  mili- 
tant defenders  of  our  policies  that  dissen- 
sion is  un-American;  furthermore,  they  are 
insisting,  dissension  is  actually  tantamount 
to  treekson.  Are  these  zealots  asking  us  to 
Ignore  the  factors  that  have  brought  us  to 
our  current  chaos?  Are  they  asking  us  to 
compromise  our  morality  and  obediently 
contribute  to  a  war  we  know  to  be  unjust 
and  Illegal?  Are  they  asking  us  to  sit  idly  by 
while  our  young  soldiers  are  brainwashed  by 
their  paranoid  elders  and  packed  <^  to  kill 
for  a  mistaken  cause?  Are  they  asking  us  to 
resign  ourselves  passively  to  throwing  mote 
of  America's  young  men  Into  foreign  graves? 
If  respect  for  our  Constitution,  if  compas- 
sion for  our  fellow  man,  if  intelligent  and  in- 
formed opposition  to  the  failures  of  our 
Southeast  Asia  policies  can  be  deemed 
"treason",  then  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word  has  gone  awry. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people, 
despite  their  differences  of  opinion,  would 
like  to  see  this  war  brought  to  an  end.  The 
problem  Is  which  course  of  action  will  best 
suit  that  desire.  We  have  four  approaches 
open  to  us.  First:  Escalation,  which  means 
an  even  greater  Increase  of  our  troops,  In- 
creased bombing  North  and  South,  our 
probable  Invasion  of  the  North  and  the  al- 
most Inevitable  likelihood  of  a  major  con- 
frontation with  China  or  Russia  or  both. 

The  second  approach:  Reclaiming:  This 
would  avoid  the  dangers  of  escalating  the 
war  In  the  North,  but  would  still  Involve 
a  greater  Increase  of  our  troop  strength  In 
order  to  reclaim  all  of  South  Vietnam  for 
the  Saigon  government.  This  plan  would 
involve  an  expansion  of  our  "search  and 
destroy"  methods,  increased  defoliation  of 
the  land,  extensive  relocation  of  civilians, 
forced  pacification  of  the  countryside,  and 
after  victory,  the  Inevitable  long-term  oc- 
cupation of  what's  left  of  that  nation. 


The  third  approach:  Holding,  or  the  "en- 
clave theory",  which  would  essentially  be  a 
territorial  division  of  the  South — a  crazy- 
qullt  solution  In  which  they  get  that  section, 
we  get  this,  they  get  that  city,  toe  get  this 
one.  This  would  avoid  the  hazards  of  the 
two  previously  mentioned  approaches,  but 
would  do  little  to  solve  the  larger  problem 
unless  it  also  involved  the  following  .  .  . 

The  fourth  approach:  Negotiations  and 
Withdrawal;  this  would  be  a  phased  dewest- 
ernlzlng  of  the  war,  not  a  Dunkirk-like  re- 
treat. It  would  be  a  planned  pull  out  under 
international  control  Including  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  antl-communist 
Vietnamese  after  the  cease-fire. 

When  one  dispassionately  examines  the 
lengthy  pros  and  cons  accompanying  each 
of  these  four  approaches,  one  discovers  that 
for  the  benefit  of  world  peace  and  interna- 
tional order  we  must  discard  the  first  three 
approaches  and  begin  to  lay  the  groundwork 
necessary  for  accomplishing  the  fourth 
choice:  negotiations  and  withdrawal. 

If  we  really  want  negotiations  the  ways  and 
means  are  still  available.  As  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  said  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
Floor  on  March  2nd  of  this  year,  "I  projjose 
that  we  test  the  sincerity  of  the  statements 
of  Premiere  Kosygln  and  others  asserting 
that  If  the  bombardment  of  the  North  is 
halted,  negotiations  would  begin". 

If  we  sincerely  seek  peaceful  solutions  for 
Vietnam  I  believe  we  will  flnd  inestlmatable 
support  from  not  only  Premiere  Kosygln,  but 
Secretary  General  U.  Thant,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
President  deGaulle  and  a  vast  host  of  world 
leaders  and  interested  nations. 

Without  further  delay  we  must  take  the 
following  specific  steps: 

1.  Unconditional  termination  of  bombings 
in  North  Vietnam. 

2.  De-escalation  of  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  starting  with  the  cessation  of 
offensive  operations. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  as  possessing  belligerent  status,  and 
hence  negotiating  status,  equal  to  that  of  the 
Saigon  regime. 

4.  We  also  must  Initiate  the  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  preferably  in  some 
Asiatic  city,  with  our  commitment  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  basis  of  the  1954  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, including  the  withdrawal  of  aU  for- 
eign military  forces  and  the  elimination  of 
all  foreign  bases  in  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam, within  a  specified  period  of  time,  and 
the  re-unlflcatlon  of  the  entire  country 
through  free  elections. 

The  war  can  be  ended  when  we  as  a  coun- 
try will  it  to  be  ended.  It  Is  not  beyond 
control. 

If  this  nation  still  has  a  choice  about  its 
destiny.  It  hinges  on  the  element  of  time 
and  the  point  of  no  return.  Have  we  not  yet 
learned  by  experience?  Have  not  the  gov- 
ernments involved  displayed  enough  preju- 
dicial blindness,  enough  Inate  pride,  enough 
intellectual  rigidity?  With  the  threat  of  the 
Third  World  War  in  the  balance  how  much 
further  can  we  escalate  this  war  under  the 
delusion  that  we  are  promoting  peace?  Have 
there  not  been  enough  lies  to  make  us  recog- 
nize the  need  for  truth?  Have  not  yet  enough 
men  died,  enough  women  been  slaughtered, 
enough  babies  burned? 

When  are  we  going  to  find  the  courage 
to  rediscover  our  honor? 

When,  in  the  name  of  justice,  are  we  going 
to  wake  up! 


A     GOOD     APPOINTMENT     TO     AN 
IMPORTANT   POST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  14,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  an- 
nounced the  historic  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger,  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  as  the  first  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Family  Plan- 
ning and  Population  In  the  Department. 


All  who  are  concerned  about  the  popula- 
tion crisis  welcome  this  news.  The  popu- 
lation dilemma  is  upon  us,  and  the  need 
to  have  full-time  attention  directed  upon 
solutions  has  been  obvious  for  some  time. 
If  Mrs.  Oettinger  is  to  do  her  new  job 
properly,  she  must  have  the  necessary 
authority,  staff,  and  funding.  Let  us  hope 
these  items  are  not  ignored,  as  was  the 
case  previously  when  one  individual  was 
named  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Science  and  Population. 

Perhaps  the  next  advance  in  depart- 
mental thinking  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  office  in  HEW  to  which 
all  inquiries  concerning  domestic  family 
planning  can  be  directed.  Coordination 
and  dissemination  of  such  information 
is  long  overdue. 

My  bill,  S.  1676.  would  authorize  the 
President  to  name  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Population  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
a  second  person  to  an  identical  post  in 
the  Department  of  State.  These  individ- 
uals would  head  offices  for  population 
and  would  make  possible  the  coordina- 
tion and  dissemination  of  birth  control 
information  upon  request  at  home  and 
overseas.  Slowly  the  changes  embodied 
in  S.  1676  are  occurring — but  our  time  is 
short  and  the  population  problem  is 
acute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  axmouncing  Mrs.  Oettinger's  ap- 
pointment, which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  August  15,  written  by  Mrs. 
Eve  Edstrom,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW  Picks  Deputy  for  Family  UNrr 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Children's  Bureau  Chief  Katherine  B.  Oet- 
tinger yesterday  was  appointed  the  Nation's 
chief  for  family  planning  services. 

The  surprise  appointment  came  24  hours 
before  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary John  W.  Gardner  is  scheduled  to  an- 
nounce a  wholesale  reshuffling  of  his  De- 
partment's welfare  agencies. 

Expected  to  be  heavily  Involved  in  the 
realignment  of  HEW  agencies  is  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  which  Mrs.  Oettinger  has 
headed  since  1957. 

Her  resignation  from  that  poet  and  her 
appointment  as  Deputy  HEW  Secretary  for 
Family  Planning  and  Population  were  an- 
nounced simultaneoxisly  by  Gardner  yester- 
day. Gardner  also  scheduled  a  press  confer- 
ence for  12:30  p.m.  today. 

MORE    ACTIVE    ROLE    SEEN 

Speculation  is  that  he  will  announce  major 
new  responsibilities  for  both  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  in  providing  services  to  get 
families  off  relief  rolls. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  expected  to  play 
a  much  more  active  role  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  controversial  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children  program. 

This  shift  could  ease  the  effect  of  some 
of  the  welfare  amendments  approved  by  th? 
House  Ways  and  Moans  Committee  and 
slated  for  House  action  this  week.  Sev- 
eral groups.  Including  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  have  protested  that  the 
amendments  are  more  punitive  than  helpful 

Other  non-controversial  relief  programs, 
like  aid  to  the  blind,  may  be  shifted  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  TTie  relief 
programs  and  the  Children's  Bureau  have 
been  the  chief  functions  of  the  Welfare 
Administration,  which  was  established  In 
1962  but  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  much-publi- 
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dzwl    role    at    helping    faznUlee     out    of 
dependency. 
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Gardner  said  a  majtx'  reason  for  appoint- 
ment of  Iitra.  Oettlnger  aa  his  family  planning 
chief  was  the  speed  with  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Bmeau  put  Into  effect  the  Depart- 
ment's family  planning  policies  that  Gardner 
outlined  in  a  Jemuary,  1966  memorandum. 

In  fact.  It  was  Mrs.  Oettlnger  who  first 
made  public  the  Department's  policies  that 
Increased  Pederal  support  for  birth  control 
aerrlcee  to  the  needy  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried or  not. 

Since  lS>fl6.  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  has  ex- 
panded Its  family  planning  services  bo  that 
360,000  women  have  received  such  aid  last 
year. 


CHICAGO   TRIBUNE   APPLAUDS 
SENATE   ACTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  among 
several  important  indlcatloofi  of  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  realism  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  concerning  the  trade  and 
diplomatic  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  our  growing 
problems  associated  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  the  encouragingly  large 
number  of  favorable  newspaper  editorials 
which  have  applauded  the  Senate  ac- 
tions of  some  days  ago  in  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
use  American  credits  in  strengthening 
the  economies  of  those  nations  pres- 
ently supplying  the  Communists  in  North 
Vietnam  with  the  weapons  of  war  re- 
quired by  them  to  continue  the  fighting. 

It  is  becoming  clearly  evident  that  our 
Senate  amendments  struck  a  popular  re- 
sponse throughout  the  country  when  they 
serve  notice  on  the  world  that  this  coun- 
try is  sick  and  tired  of  the  trade  and  dip- 
lomatic policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration which  for  far  too  long  have 
been  encouraging  the  use  of  American 
credits,  exports,  and  shipments  of  both 
strategic  and  nonmilitary  supplies  to 
strengthen  the  economies  not  only  of 
Russia  and  her  Communist  satellites  but 
also  of  so-called  friendly  or  neutral  na- 
tions which,  like  the  Commimlst  coun- 
tries, have  been  shipping  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  our  fighting  enemy  in  Vietnam. 
This  country  wants  no  more  of  a  self- 
defeating  wartime  policy  of  feeding  and 
fighting  our  enemy  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  ap- 
prove the  salutary  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate,  despite  the  strong-arm  lobbsring 
which  the  administration  is  now  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  stresses  this  point.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  17,  1967] 

A  MlSSTNG  "Brtdge" 

The  Senate  has  Just  knocked  out  one  of 
the  "bridges  of  peace"  President  Johnson 
was  buUdlng  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
"bridge"  would  have  provided  a  SO-mllllon- 
doUar  loan  for  the  purchase  of  American 
nachlne  tools  to  equip  an  auto  plant  the 
Plat  company  of  lUly  will  build  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  river. 

In  an  xmexpected  show  of  sagacity,  the 
Senate  specifically  barred  the  Exjwrt-Impart 
bank  from  making  the  Flat  loan.  Going  even 
further,   the   Senate   expressly   forbade   the 


bank,  which  was  set  up  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  from  American  manufac- 
turers, from  lending  money  to  any  nation, 
communist  or  otherwise,  which  trades  with 
NM^h  Viet  Nam. 

The  Senate,  In  rebelling  against  the  Flat 
loan  deal  which  had  been  pending  since 
early  last  spring,  heeded  the  warnings  of 
an  array  of  senators.  They  charged  the  effect 
of  the  loan  would  be  to  permit  Russia  to 
use  50  million  dollars  of  Its  resources  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  arms  being  used 
against  Americans  In  Viet  Nam. 

Even  as  the  Senate  prepared  to  vote,  So- 
viet and  North  Vietnamese  leaders  met  in 
Moscow  to  discuss  ways  of  Increasing  Russian 
aid  to  Hanoi.  Soviet  military  and  economic 
aid  Is  a  major  factor  In  keeping  Hanoi  In 
the  war.  This  year  Soviet  shipments  to  Hanoi 
are  reported  running  60  per  cent  over  1966. 
This  Is  one  good  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
take  the  action  It  did. 

Ostensibly,  the  Plat  company  contracted 
to  buDd  an  800-mlUlon-dollar  miniature 
Detroit  on  the  Volga  to  produce  600,000 
small  and  medium-sized  cars  a  year.  To  do 
this,  tho.  It  needed  high  quality  machine 
tools,  available  only  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  loan. 

Critics,  aware  of  how  easily  American  auto 
plants  have  been  converted  to  production 
of  t.anks  or  airplane  parts,  pointed  out  that 
the  Volga  plant,  too,  could  become  a  pro- 
ducer of  military  vehicles.  They  were  also 
aware  that  the  Flat  deal  would  give  Russia 
access  to  precision  machine  tools  It  could  not 
get  elsewhere,  thus  breaking  one  of  the  vital 
bottlenecks  of  Soviet  Industry. 

In  the  end  the  Senate  accepted  the  antl- 
FMat  loan  amendment  of  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt 
[R.,  S.  D.l.  He  offered  this  as  a  back-up  to 
the  amendment,  barring  all  loans  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  North  Viet  Nam,  which 
was  presented  by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  [D., 
Va.].  Both  actions  were  amendments  to  a 
bill  raising  the  bank's  lending  authority  from 
9  bilUon  to  13.45  bUllon  dollars. 

The  matter  now  goes  to  the  House,  where 
the  administration  will  make  Its  last  stand 
for  the  bank  extension  bill  without  any  of 
the  antl-communlst  loan  restrictions.  Now 
that  the  Senate  has  shown  unusual  spunk  In 
clobbering  the  Rat-Soviet  "peace  bridge,"  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  House 
will  also  vote  against  helping  the  Soviet 
Union. 


RATS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President,  it 
was  very  disheartening  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  down  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  million  a  year  for  2  years 
to  help  eradicate  rats  from  slum  areas — 
rats  which  too  often  attack  little  chil- 
dren and  epitomize  the  filth,  squalor, 
and  malignancy  of  the  decaying  neigh- 
borhoods which  they  infest. 

Unfortunately,  in  city  slums  thousands 
of  youngsters  go  to  bed  hungry  night 
after  night.  Years  ago.  in  fact  about  40 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
philosopher  Seneca  said : 

A  hungry  i)eople  listens  not  to  reason  or 
cares  for  Justice  or  is  bent  by  any  prayers. 

The  facts  are  that  hunger  and  lack  of 
hope  in  the  jungles  of  our  cities  is  as 
great  a  menace  as  are  guerrillas  in  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam. 

There  are  from  100  to  200  million  rats 
in  our  Nation.  New  York  City  alone  is 
believed  to  house  8  million  rats;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  almost  a  million.  Each  rat 
causes  $10  a  year  in  damages — food  eaten, 
food  contaminated,  and  property  dam- 
age. One  hundred  million  rats  cause  at 
least  $1  billion  damage  a  year.  The  actual 
damage  is  probably  greater. 


More  the  $3  million  worth  of  property 
is  destroyed  in  Cleveland  each  year  by 
that  city's  rats.  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  rodent-infested  and  afiUct- 
ed  cities  in  the  Nation  according  to  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Yet,  today 
the  city  administration  of  Cleveland  has 
but  21  people  fighting  this  plague,  while 
a  bare  minimum  of  125  people  is  required 
for  this  task. 

There  were  more  than  14,000  reported 
cases  of  ratbites  last  year.  Only  a  few  of 
the  many  cases  are  reported.  As  a  rule 
only  the  Very  severe  bites  are  reported  or 
treated  by  doctors.  The  correct  total  is 
doubtless  closer  to  50.000.  Rats  carry  35 
known  diseases  including  typhus,  plague, 
ratbite  fever,  tapeworm,  rabies,  and  oth- 
er horrible  and  terrifying  maladies.  In 
1965  the  Federal  Government  spent  $27,- 
500  for  rat  control  In  urban  areas.  At  the 
same  time  $45  million  was  spent  for  the 
eradication  of  yellow  fever  mosquitoes. 
There  has  not  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  this  country  since  1917.  Also,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  the  last  2  years, 
$500  million  has  been  appropriated  to 
control  crop  pests. 

We  are  spending  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion each  day  in  our  involvement  in  an 
ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently  defeated  a 
bill  for  a  $20  million  appropriation  for  a 
period  of  1  year  to  kill  rats  in  vari- 
ous cities — rats  which  inflict  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage  annually 
and  injure  little  slum  children.  At  the 
same  time  we  scrutinize  carefully  all  ex- 
penditures to  eliminate  jungles  In  our 
cities,  we  are  spending  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion each  month  In  an  American  war  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam. 
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AMERICAN  RACE  RELATIONS— A 
PACIFIC  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  current  state  of  race  relations 
problems  in  this  country,  I  believe  that 
an  address  by  Arthur  Goodf  riend,  special 
assistant  to  the  chancellor  of  the  East- 
West  Center,  before  members  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  in  Wahiawa,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
August  10,  1967,  may  be  of  Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Goodf  riend 's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Race  Relations — A  Pactfic 

Perspective 

(Address  by  Arthur  Goodf  riend) 

We  meet  today  as  simple  citizens  at  a 
time  when  our  country  Is  convulsed  by  civil 
strife.  Some  call  this  strife  "treasonable  In- 
surrection." Others  term  It  "the  revolution 
of  rising  frustrations."  Others  describe  It  as 
the  price  America  must  pay  for  centuries 
of  discrimination,  exploitation  and  neglect 
of  the  Negro.  Still  others  call  it  a  commimlst 
plot. 

Just  as  the  disease  Is  diagnosed  by  different 
doctors  In  different  ways,  so  do  the  remedies 
vary.  Some  call  for  slxun  removal,  urban  re- 
newal, guaranteed  Income,  education,  recrea- 
tion. Some  urge  stronger  legislation  on  civil 
rights  and  riot  repression.  Some  ask  for  all- 
out  efforts  to  eliminate  prejudice,  to  widen 
Job  opportunities,  to  kill  rats.  Some  propose 
massive  policing  programs;  others  play- 
grounds; others  prayers  that  looters  and 
snli>er8  be  forgiven,  since  their  grievances 
are  great  and  their  cause  Is  Just. 


Doubtless  a  major  national  effort  Is  Indi- 
cated, Involving  all  these  actions  mentioned, 
and  more.  Clearly,  America  cannot  stand  still. 
The  three-pronged  challenge  to  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  referred  earlier  this 
week — poverty,  alienation,  unrest — must  be 
met.  One  can  but  sympathize  with  those 
public  leaders  and  servants  whose  duty  It  Is 
to  curb  and  cool  the  long  hot  summer.  One 
can  hope  that  actions — contrived  In  crisis 
and  administered  In  the  heat  of  highly 
charged  emotions — will.  In  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  the  problem,  work. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  today  to  add  an- 
other voice  to  the  babel  of  explanation, 
confusion  and  remorse  that  echoes  across 
America.  Rather,  it  Is  to  talk  about  your 
own  efforts  in  Rotary,  and  ours  at  the  East- 
West  Center,  In  another  area  of  human  rela- 
tions— Asia,  the  Pacific  and  the  United 
States.  It  may  seem  odd  to  talk  about  Asian- 
American  understanding  at  this  moment  of 
domestic  discord.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  something  of  value  In  one  situation 
with  relevance  to  the  other.  If  so,  as  loyal 
Americans,  we  owe  It  to  our  countrymen, 
black  and  white. 

I  remember  an  earlier  talk  I  made  to 
Rotarlans,  In  the  western  desert  of  India, 
In  a  place  called  Blkaner.  My  wife,  son  and 
I  drove  across  a  vast  wasteland  p>eopled  with 
pirates  and  smugglers.  Trapped  In  a  dune, 
we  sighted  armed  men,  mounted  on  camels, 
racing  toward  us  and  brandishing  their  guns. 
They  turned  out,  to  our  relief,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  famed  Blkaner  Camel  Corps 
patrolling  the  Pakistan  border. 

In  Blkaner,  we  learned  how  a  Rotarlan 
serves  his  country  and  the  world.  Rotarlans 
in  that  distant  oasis  were  educating  stu- 
dents, building  schools,  supporting  hospitals. 
Their  compassion  was  as  great  as  their  Ideals. 
Their  Intelligence  matched  their  energy.  In 
ways  large  and  small,  organizational  and 
personal,  they  were  contributing  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people  In  their  community. 
They  were  reaching  out  for  understanding 
with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  at  the  East-West  Center  also  aim  at 
better  understanding  between  Americans 
and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  We 
have  been  working  toward  this  end  for  al- 
most seven  years.  Recently  we  took  stock  of 
our  performance,  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
project  our  program  over  the  next  five  years. 
Scholars  and  students  contributed  their 
Ideas.  So  did  members  of  our  staff  and  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
From  oiu:  self-examination  emerged  five 
points  of  such  importance  as  to  Impel  us 
to  their  further  fulfillment.  It  may  be  that 
these  five  points,  drawn  from  Aslan-Am^-lcan 
experience,  and  modified  to  meet  different 
conditions,  are  applicable  to  American 
affairs. 

The  first  point  Is  that  for  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent races  to  achieve  mutual  understand- 
ing, they  need  to  come  together;  to  occupy 
a  common  environment;  to  talk,  study  and 
play  together  In  a  two-way  teaching,  learn- 
ing and  living  relationship.  This  Is  what 
the  East-West  Center  does.  We  bring  from 
30  foreign  lands  scholars,  students,  public 
officials,  educators,  businessmen.  Journalists, 
professionals  and  others  and  set  them  down. 
In  Honolulu,  with  their  American  peers.  To- 
gether, they  eat,  drink,  talk,  study,  research, 
sing,  dance  and  get  to  know  each  other, 
not  as  caricatures,  but  as  himian  beings. 
We  call  this  process  Interchange.  Through 
It,  we  aim  at  Ceveloplng  a  dialogue  between 
peoples  of  different  cultures.  It  is  difficult 
to  do,  and  we  are  still,  after  six  years.  In  an 
experimental  stage.  0\ir  hope  Is  that  not 
only  will  people  emerge  from  this  experience 
with  skills  in  cross-cultural  communication, 
but  that  data  will  be  produced  of  use  to 
others  Involved  In  International  education, 
commerce,  technical  assistance,  diplomacy 
and  other  fields. 


Question:  How  much  of  this,  on  a  sus- 
tained and  structured  basis.  Is  being  done 
in  the  field  of  American  race  relations? 

The  second  point  is  that  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  within  the  educational  process, 
participants  In  this  experiment  Interact  as 
peers.  Programs  must  be  exercises  In  equality, 
parity,  mutual  consideration  and  respect — a 
reciprocal  relationship  In  which  Americans 
learn  from  Asians  and  Asians  learn  from 
Americans — each  identifying  deficiencies  In 
the  Ufe-experlence  of  himself  and  others,  and 
each  working  to  overcome  such  deficiencies. 

Question:  What  parallel  activity  exists  In 
America  in  the  area  of  race-relations? 

The  third  point  is  that  a  dialogue  develops 
most  naturally,  and  is  most  fruitful,  when 
participants  share  a  common  problem,  and 
deal  with  this  problem,  rather  than  grop- 
ing for  some  abstract  focus.  Problem  Iden- 
tification Is  therefore  lm{>ortant.  Once  iden- 
tified, important  segments  of  the  Center's 
resources  must  be  committed  to  its  solution. 
The  commitment  must  be  long-range.  It 
must  allow  for  personal  Involvement  in  real 
life  rather  than  text-book  situations.  It  must 
offer  promise  that  solutions  achieved  In 
given  situations  will  be  applicable  to  related 
problems  in  other  places. 

Question:  Might  such  a  commitment,  in- 
volving black  and  white  Americans  in  an  on- 
going dialogue  centered  on  crucial  problem 
areas,  be  usefully  made  in  the  context  of  race 
relations? 

The  fourth  point  is  that  a  combination  of 
the  physical  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities  and  arts  Is  essential  to  problem 
solution.  To  build  a  house  requires  knowl- 
edge of  engineering,  construction,  adminis- 
tration and  finance.  It  also  demands  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  beings  who  will  Inhabit 
the  house.  Scholars  call  this  a  multl-dls- 
clpUnary  approach.  Instead  of  dealing  sep- 
arately with  a  problem's  several  parts,  they 
recognize  inbuilt  Inter-relatlonahlpa,  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  problem-resolution  the 
full  Wright  of  their  Individual  disciplines, 
not  separately,  but  together. 

Question:  Is  a  wrecker  the  way  to  level  a 
slum  and  get  people  out  of  a  ghetto?  Or  is 
the  problem  more  complex,  calling  for  the 
skills  of  sociologists,  psychologists,  econo- 
mists, educators,  architects,  artists,  admin- 
istrators and  others,  pooling  their  knowledge 
in  an  Integrated,  strategic  assault,  rather 
than  squandering  their  resources  on  sepa- 
rate, limited,  tactical  attacks? 

The  fifth  point  is  Innovation  and  experi- 
mentation. The  East- West  Center  sees  Itself 
as  a  laboratory  In  international  education. 
Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  high  aca- 
demic standards,  It  nevertheless  feels  obli- 
gated to  respond  to  changing  situations  and 
needs,  and  to  seek  out,  examine  and  utilize 
non-traditlonal  techniques  In  carrying  out 
its  objectives  In  international  understand- 
ing. 

Question:  Confronted  with  the  failure  of 
past  and  present  programs,  may  not  there  be 
wisdom  in  searching  for  imaginative  new 
approaches  to  race  relations? 

Such  are  the  five  points  emerging  from 
six  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national education  and  cross-cultural  com- 
munication. They  are  simple  to  set  down, 
but  difficult  to  work.  We  have  no  illusions 
that,  in  the  Immediate  future,  they  will  re- 
duce Chinese-American  tensions  or  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam.  Issues  built  up  over  cen- 
turies cannot  be  settled  In  a  day  or  in  a 
decade.  It  Is  far  from  certain  that  they  can 
ever  be  fully  solved  at  all.  All  we  can  hope 
Is  that  scholarship  and  research,  pitted 
against  problems,  and  matched  by  persever- 
ance, will  yield  each  year  a  few  more  hu- 
man beings  whose  vision  has  been  lifted, 
whose  capacity  to  think  has  been  broadened, 
whose  compassion  has  been  deepened  by  a 
shared  experience.  Members  of  an  interna- 
tional coUeagueshlp,  their  numbers  may  be 
small.  But  their  ability  to  cool  the  heat  of 


existing  tensions,  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent the  emergency  of  others,  and  to  catalyze 
constructive  thought  and  action  in  their 
communities,  hopefully,  will  substitute  un- 
derstanding for  prejudice,  sanity  for  strife. 

Admittedly,  international  misunderstand- 
ing and  civil  strife  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Relationships  between  Americans  and  Asians 
differ  from  relationships  between  Americans, 
Negro  and  white.  History,  culture,  other  fac- 
tors prevent  any  pretense  that  lessons  learned 
in  the  area  of  Asian -American  affairs  can  be 
applied  exactly  to  the  solution  of  domestic 
matters.  Parallels  between  the  two  problems, 
in  short,  should  not  be  pushed  too  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  relations 
with  Asia  and  Africa  both  have  long  histories. 
Relationships  with  Asia  are  Interwoven  of 
many  strands — social,  political,  economic, 
artistic.  So  are  relationships  between  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  different  race.  The  revolution 
of  rising  expectations — and  frustrations — ap- 
plies as  much  and  more  to  our  Negro  citizens 
as  to  Asians.  The  life  of  the  problems  we  face 
at  home  and  in  the  Pacific  threatens  to  be 
long.  In  both  places,  these  problems  arouse 
passion.  In  both  places,  blood  Is  shed.  In  both 
places,  a  need  is  felt  for  dispassionate,  objec- 
tive research,  conducted  at  the  level  of  high 
scholarship,  replacing  battlefield  and  street- 
corner  solutions  with  the  results  of  per- 
sistent, quiet,  long-range  study.  Destiny  de- 
pends on  whether  mankind  is  wise  and  strong 
enough  to  overcome  rather  than  succumb  to 
the  weight  of  the  problems  proliferating  In 
Peking,  Hanoi  and  the  slums  of  our  cities. 
Destiny  invokes  a  greater  time  dimension 
than  today. 

The  East-West  Center,  as  you  know,  was 
established  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  fulfillment  of  a  desire  to  promote 
better  relations  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  through  cooperative  study,  train- 
ing and  research.  The  Center  was  set  up  in 
Honolulu  as  a  project  of  the  United  States 
government  In  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  It  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
er, on  an  average,  about  $6  million  dollars  a 
year — a  figure  many  hope  to  see  appreciably 
lifted  to  one  more  commensurate  with  the 
Pacific's  growing  Importance.  The  Center  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  ongoing  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, technical,  cultural  or  military  activ- 
ities affecting  the  United  States  and  Asian 
countries.  It  is,  rather,  an  American  com- 
mitment based  on  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  belief  that 
Asians  and  Americans  should  base  policies 
and  actions  on  the  best  knowledge  scholars, 
researchers,  statesmen,  officials,  professional 
people  and  others  can  put  together,  by  com- 
mon enterprise.  In  a  common  perspective. 

I  fully  recognize  that  In  the  situation 
America  confronts  in  its  cities.  It  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait.  The  dynamics  of  life  are  such 
as  to  force  inunedlate  action,  improvisation, 
ad  hoc  decisions  to  meet  the  twists  and  turns 
of  dally  events.  I  do  not  ask  for  temporlza- 
tlon  or  delay. 

I  ask  only  whether  It  might  not  be  In  the 
national  Interest  to  set  up  Institutes  or  cen- 
ters of  race  relations,  in  cooperation  with 
strategically  situated  universities,  supple- 
menting other  actions  undertaken  to  deal 
with  the  Immediate  aspects  of  the  crisis  with 
research  and  scholarship,  on  the  premise  that 
the  problem  will  be  long-lived,  and  that  we 
will  need,  in  the  long-run,  i>olicles  and  ac- 
tions based  on  the  best  knowledge  men  of 
different  disciplines  can  put  together,  by 
common  enterprise.  In  a  common  perspective? 

It  Is  a  lovely  day  here  beside  Lake  Wilson. 
A  pebble  dropped  in  the  lake  will  set  up  rip- 
ples felt  on  the  farthest  shore.  Perhaps  this 
question,  posed  before  this  little  group  of 
ordinary  citizens,  will  be  heard  In  places  far 
away,  and  be  answered.  If  so,  we  will  have 
good  cause  to  remember  more  than  a  delicious 
repast  in  the  Richard  Rodby  manner. 
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AMBASSADOR  ORONOUSKI  ON  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  AND  AMERICAN 
POREION  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
academic  community  for  too  long  a 
period  in  this  Nation's  history  held  Itself 
aloof  from  the  political  process,  regard- 
ing the  rough  and  tumble  politics  of  the 
post-Jacksonian  era  as  somehow  less 
than  gentlemanly.  No  coimtry  can  afford 
for  long  to  do  without  the  guidance  of 
its  best  trained  minds  in  the  making  of 
public  policy.  Fortunately  for  America, 
the  dialog  between  our  policymakers  and 
the  academic  community  has  always 
been  revived.  The  periods  of  aloofness  did 
not  last.  I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  my  own  State  that  an  important 
new  chapter  in  the  dialog  was  begun.  At 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Idea,  as  It  has  been  labeled,  was 
hatched  during  the  LaFollette  era,  which 
enunciated  the  then  revolutionary  doc- 
trine that  it  was  really  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  academic  members  of 
the  community  to  apply  their  expert 
knowledge  in  assisting  public  servants  to 
tackle  their  problems  with  greater  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Now,  again,  the  dialog  seems  to  have 
been  broken.  And  an  able  son  of  Wis- 
consin, our  Ambassador  to  Poland,  the 
Honorable  John  Gronouskl,  in  a  thought- 
ful speech  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin on  Augxist  8,  mourned  this  new 
breach  and  cataloged  its  costs  for  the 
Nation. 

The  Ambassador,  in  his  speech,  does 
not  question  the  right  of  dissent  with 
respect  to  our  policy  on  Vietnam.  Ob- 
viously, free  dissent  has  been  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  success  as  a  democ- 
racy. What  he  does  question  is  how 
monolithic  and  dogmatic  the  academic 
community  has  become  on  this  issue. 
This  is  what  has  taken  its  toll.  Says 
Oronouskl: 

Academic  Intellectuals  have  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  their  attack  on  our  Vietnam 
policy  and  in  the  process,  so  alienated  from 
those  charged  with  formulating  American 
foreign  policy,  that  they  seem  totally  imln- 
terested  In  generating  support  for  any  Ad- 
znlnlstratton  foreign  policy  program,  however 
moeh  It  accords  with  their  own  professed 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

I  commend  the  Ambassador's  speech 
to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TmC     INTELLECTX7AL     AND     AMERICAK     FOREIGN 
POLICT 

My  subject  tonight  Is  the  role  of  the  In- 
tellectual In  the  development  of  American 
foreign  policy.  As  a  diplomat  I  always  try 
to  stay  with  the  safe,  non-ezploelve  subjects! 

I  should  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  a  precise  definition  of  an 
Intellectual.  Certainly  he  Is  a  person  who  Is 
likely  to  be  reasonaby  well  educated,  com- 
fortable In  the  world  of  Ideas  and  abstrac- 
tions, and  poescBsed  of  scholarly  traits.  He  Is 
also  a  person  who  has  an  Interest  In  Issues 
outside  hla  profeealonal  field;  Interests  to 
which  he  devotes  a  significant  part  of  his 
energies  and  about  which  he  formulates 
Judgments. 

Since  most  members  of  a  imlverslty  con- 
sider themselves  intellectuals,  or  aspire  to 
become  intellectuals,  I  would  think  that  the 


topic  I  have  chosen  Is  appropriate  for  the 
audience. 

Whether  it  will  be  popular  or  not  Is  an 
entirely  different  question.  For  I  am  about 
to  suggest  that  because  of  their  emotional 
preoccupation  with  a  single  foreign  policy 
issue — Vietnam— academic  intellectuals  are 
In  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  in- 
effectual segments  of  our  society.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  soften  this  comment  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  fault  lies  either  in  the 
White  House  or  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

It  Is  not  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  that  dis- 
turbs me.  Nor  is  It  the  intellectuals'  dissent. 
Cod  help  the  intellectual  if  he  ever  ceases 
to  probe  and  analyze — and  disagree  when  he 
believes  the  facts  warrant  it. 

What  bothers  me  Is  not  the  Intellectuals' 
position  on  Vietnam,  but  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  Just  one  position — prefabricated, 
official,  Inviolate,  and  all  too  often  followed 
by  rote. 

This  Is  puzzling.  It  Is  puzzling  because  in 
an  Issue  so  Inherently  difficult  to  evaluate, 
where  Judgments  must  be  based  on  so  many 
unproved — and  often  unprovable  assump- 
tions— one  would  certainly  expect  more  di- 
versity of  thought  within  the  intellectual 
community. 

An  observer  cannot  be  blamed  for  sus- 
pecting that  all  too  many  intellectuals  have 
become  reluctant  to  express  views  and  opin- 
ions that  are  in  confilct  with  those  ex- 
pounded by  the  articulate,  self-designated 
leaders  of  the  intellectual  elite.  And  even 
those  who  do  stray  from  the  accepted  paths, 
seem  to  do  so  In  a  voice  too  soft  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

I  am  suggesting  that  dissent  may  be  an 
acceptable  tool  of  the  intellectual  commu- 
nity but,  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  It  Is  no 
longer  acceptable  within  the  Intellectual 
commvmity.  If  you  doubt  me — as  I'm  sure 
many  of  you  do — ask  yourself  one  question: 
What  would  happen  to  your  standing  among 
your  peers  if,  tomorrow,  you  were  to  defend 
Lyndon  Johnson's  pwUcy  In  Vietnam  as  a 
reasonable  course  of  action? 

I  am  suggesting,  also,  that  out  of  such 
conformity  of  thought  have  come,  not  rea- 
sonable alternative,  but  valueless  slogans. 

Is  "Stop  the  Bombing"  really  a  substitute 
for  a  reasoned  intellectual  position?  Or 
"Negotiate  Now?"  Or  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam?" 
Or  "Defy  the  Draft?" 

I  submit  that  America  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect something  better  than  vagfue  slogans 
offering  easy  solutions  to  complicated  Issues 
from  the  most  trained  and  disciplined  minds 
It  possesses. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  From 
the  tone  of  prevailing  Intellectual  comment, 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all 
of  their  advisers,  are  bent  only  on  escalating 
the  war  and  winning  total  victory — that  they 
really  are  not  Interested  In  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

I  happen  to  know  this  to  be  false.  The  en- 
tire Administration — from  the  President 
down — would  move  heaven  and  earth,  If  that 
were  p>o6slble,  to  end  the  shooting  and 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  happen 
to  know  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  been  personally  engaged  in  a  part  of 
the  massive  and  unceasing  effort  to  work  out 
such  a  settlement. 

But  among  the  Intellectual  community, 
neither  my  Judgment  nor  my  word  count  for 
very  much  these  days.  For  whatever  I  may 
have  been  for  20  years  before  Joining  the 
State  Department,  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
establishment  and  am  automatically  suspect. 
I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  for  my  Job  de- 
pends on  supporting  the  President.  It  Is  im- 
plicitly assumed  that  whatever  I  was  before, 
having  Joined  the  Department  of  State,  I 
will  now  compromise  any  and  every  principle. 

It  Is  curious  to  me  that  Intellectuals,  who 
value  so  highly  their  intellectual  integrity, 
hold  In  siich  low  esteem  the  integrity  of 
those  from  their  own  ranks  who  have  as- 
sumed   poelitions    of    responsibility    In    the 


execution  of  American  foreign  policy.  For- 
mer vmlversity  deans,  former  professors  of 
economics,  phlloeophy,  political  science,  law 
and  International  affairs  from  our  most  re- 
spected universities — these  are  among  the 
chief  Presidential  advisers  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  These  men  have  explicitly  ex- 
pressed ovu:  government's  wish  for  a  cease 
fire  and  for  the  Immediate  start  of  negotia- 
tions. But  they  are  now  a  i>art  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  have  thereby  forfeited  their  In- 
tellectual credentials  and  all  claim  to  per- 
sonal and  Intellectual  integrity. 

By  the  same  token,  any  of  you  In  the 
audience  tonight  would  fall  victim  to  the 
same  fate  if  you  were  to  Join  the  State  De- 
partment tomorrow.  You  would  have  "sold 
out."  There  would  be  no  possibility  that  you 
had  Joined  the  government  to  make  your 
own  voice  convictions  more  strongly  felt. 

Again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  aspect 
of  the  nation's  foreign  policy  should  be  off 
limits  to  critical  analysis.  Men  of  integrity 
can  be  wrong — In  the  establishment  as  well 
as  out  of  the  establishment — and  members 
of  the  Intellectual  community  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  offer  constructive  criticism  to 
positions  they  deem  Ill-advised. 

But  engagmg  in  the  popular  sport  of  Im- 
pugning the  Integrity  of  those  in  policy- 
making rolee  is  no  substitute  for  analysis. 
Nor  Is  the  implicit  assumption  that  once  a 
member  of  the  intellectual  community  as- 
sumes responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  he  loses  his  capacity  to  Intelli- 
gently and  objectively  evaluate  the  vast 
amoimt  of  information  available  to  him. 

This  attitude  stems  in  part  from  different 
ground  rules  which  govern  intellectuals  in 
their  various  cf^mcitles.  For  example,  when 
academic  Intellectuals  decide  that  a  specific 
course  of  action  offers  promise  of  resolving 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  they  have  no  reserva- 
tions about  publicizing  their  proposal  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Use  of  the  full  page 
newspaper  ad  for  this  purpose  has  become 
standard  practice. 

But  it  may  well  be — ^In  fact,  it  has  often 
been  ttie  case — that  their  proposal  has  al- 
ready been  advanced  by  their  government 
and  rejected  by  the  Hanoi  regime.  But  the 
establishment  intellectual  is  precluded  from 
publicly  stating  this  fact,  for  a  U.S.  peace 
propKMal — past,  present  or  future — has  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  unless  it  is 
offered  confidentially,  and  is  devoid  of  propa- 
ganda overtones. 

Thiis,  being  unable  to  state  where  re- 
sponsibility lies  for  the  failure  of  an  Idea, 
which  may  have  appeared  promising  to  those 
In  goveriunent  as  well  eus  those  in  academic 
life,  the  establishment  Intellectual  becomes 
fair  game  to  the  charge  of  rigidity  and  In- 
transigence. And  he  must  take  the  criticism 
without  defending  himself  except  in  the 
most  general  and  unconvincing  terms,  for 
to  succumb  to  the  \irge  to  verify  his  credi- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  his  peers,  would  auto- 
matically discredit  him  and  his  government 
among  those  to  whom  the  proposition  was 
originally  offered. 

Failure  of  academic  intellectuals  to  ap- 
preciate this  necessity  for  tactful  silence  Is 
behind  much  of  the  conflict  and  distrust 
that  has  grown  up  between  the  academic 
and  establishment  intellectuals. 

The  academic  Intellectual  Is  quick  to  react 
to  this  silence  by  disparaging  members  of 
the  eetabliBhment  as  timid,  unimaginative 
and  incapable  of  advancing  or  even  recogniz- 
ing a  fresh  peace  Initiative.  The  government 
policy  makers  and  their  advisers  are  accused 
of  intellectual  dishonesty,  stupidity  or  worse. 
Those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  In  turn,  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  rapport  '«v1th  a  group  which  in- 
cessantly challenges  their  motives  and 
morality. 

Thus  do  ac£ulemlc  Intellectuals  become 
more  and  more  alienated  from  their  own 
government's  decision  making  prooeae.  This 
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alienation  would  be  serious  enough  If  It  was 
confined  to  the  Issue  of  Vietnam,  and  Viet- 
nam was  the  only  critical  problem  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  American  foreign  policy. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  conditions 
reflect  the  real  world.  We  are  faced  today  with 
several  major  foreign  policy  problems,  in 
addition  to  Vietnam,  which  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  How  wisely  we 
respond  to  the  challenges  they  present  will 
be  the  basis  on  which  future  historians  will 
measure  our  present  contribution  to  world 
peace. 

Yet,  academic  intellectuals  have  become  so 
preoccupied  with  their  attack  on  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  and  in  the  process,  so  alienated 
from  those  charged  with  formulating  Ameri- 
can foreign  i>olicy,  that  they  seem  totally 
uninterested  in  generating  support  for  any 
Administration  foreign  policy  program,  how- 
ever much  It  accords  with  their  own  professed 
foreign  policy  objectives.  It  is  a  tragedy  of 
major  prop)ortions  when  the  best  trained 
minds  in  America  voluntarily  withdraw  from 
exercising  influence  over  every  aspect  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  save  one. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that  a 
philosophy  professor  legitimately  can  be- 
come so  concerned  over  Vietnam  that  he  will 
sign  his  name  to  a  formal  protest,  and  yet 
feign  complete  Indifference  to  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  that  is 
Just  what  is  occurring  with  depressing  regu- 
larity on  campus  after  campus  across  the 
nation. 

Nowhere  are  the  consequences  of  this 
withdrawal  more  apparent  than  in  its  effect 
on  the  President's  policy  of  "building 
bridges"  with  Eastern  Europe.  In  a  land- 
mark statement  on  American  foreign  policy, 
the  President  on  October  7  last  year  flatly 
rejected  "cold  war"  and  "containment"  as 
elements  of  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Eastern  European  allies.  He 
articulated  Instead  a  poUcy  of  "peaceful  en- 
gagement," designed  to  reduce  tensions  and, 
through  increased  trade,  exchanges  and  other 
modes  of  cooperation,  immediately  reduce 
and  ultimately  eliminate  the  threat  of  a 
thermo-nuclear  war  which  would  devastate 
mankind  and  pale  Into  Insignificance  the 
tragedies  of  Vietnam. 

Where  were  the  Intellectuals,  when  the  pro- 
grams Introduced  by  the  P»resldent  to  im- 
plement this  policy  shift  ran  into  deep 
trouble  under  the  sustained  attack  of  those 
to  whom  peaceful  engagement  Is  being  soft 
on  communism,  and  who  would  intensify 
rather  than  ameliorate  the  cold  war? 

Where  are  the  full  page  ads  now  that  the 
East-West  Trade  Bill,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
new  and  enlightened  policy,  is  in  danger  of 
Congressional  extinction? 

And  where  are  the  full  page  ads  supporting 
the  President's  decision,  which  is  now  under 
serious  attack,  to  extend  government  credit 
guarantees  to  U.S.  companies  participating 
in  the  construction  of  a  Flat  automobile 
plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  other  proj- 
ects in  Eastern  Europe? 

What  expressions  of  concern  came  from 
the  Intellectual  community  when  Congress 
recently  refused  to  provide  $10  million  for 
renewal  of  a  program  which  has  provided  the 
people  of  several  countries.  Including  Poland, 
with  the  means  to  buy  American  books.  Jour- 
nals, magazines,  newspapers,  plays,  movies 
and  TV  programs?  What  did  they  say  to 
some  of  their  Congressional  allies  who  voted 
to  kill  this  program? 

And  where  are  the  Intellectuals  now  when 
a  single  Congressman  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  our  policy  toward 
Poland  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  Western  allies  in  the  sincerity 
of  oin:  engagement  policy,  by  passing  legis- 
lation to  deprive  Poland  of  Most  Favored 
Nation  tariff  treatment? 

But  I  need  not  limit  my  questions  to  East- 
ern Europe— or  even  to  foreign  affairs. 

Where  were  the  full  page  ads  last  spring 
when  Congress  refused  to  approve  a  resolu- 


tion strengthening  the  President's  hand — 
and  his  nation's  sincerity— at  Punta  del  Este? 

And  where  was  the  voice  of  the  Intellectual 
last  month  when  the  I^resldent's  Rat  Exter- 
mination Bill  was  voted  down;  or  last  year 
when  his  open  housing  bill  was  allowed  to 
die;  or  a  few  days  ago  when  his  model  cities 
program  was  sliced  in  half? 

Can  it  be  that  Vietnam  is  the  sole  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  entire  intellectual  com- 
munity? That  Intellectuals  evaluate  a  Presi- 
dent's program  on  the  basis  of  whether  or 
not  they  like  his  "style"  or  his  accent  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  the  program's  content? 
Or  that  because  of  frustration  with  the 
President's  Vietnam  position  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sit  on  their  hands  and  permit  a 
whole  series  of  enlightened  programs  which 
he  has  advanced  to  suffer  defeat  with  hardly 
a  murmur  of  protest  simply  because  of  his 
sponsorship? 

I  hope  that  is  not  the  case,  for  if  it  is  we 
will  all  be  the  loser.  In  a  world  trying 
desperately  to  accommodate  two  competing 
social  systems,  each  one  suspicious  and  fear- 
ful of  the  other;  with  millions  of  people 
struggling  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  igno- 
rance, pwverty,  subservience  and  despair;  with 
the  shadow  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  clouding 
our  vision  and  distorting  o\a  perspective — no 
group,  least  of  all  the  community  of  Intellec- 
tuals, can  be  afforded  the  luxury  of  abdi- 
cating from  respoaisiblllty. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  perform  as  a  rubber 
stamp  for  this  or  any  other  Administration. 
But  I  do  ask  you  to  serve  as  a  thoughtful 
responsible  contributor  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  American  policy — foreign  and  do- 
mestic— unfettered  by  either  personal  antag- 
onisms or  professional  oonformlty. 

I  ask  you  to  defend  your  own  Intellectual 
integrity,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
your  government's  policies. 

I  ask  you  to  defend  the  intellectual  In- 
tegrity of  yovu-  colleagues,  even  when  you 
disagree  with  them,  and  even  when  they 
have  moved  from  the  campus  to  the  center 
of  power. 

I  ask  you  to  not  stand  silent  when  a  fellow 
intellectual  goes  before  the  television 
cameras  and  disdainfully  dlsnUsses  a  respon- 
sible official  of  your  government  as  a  "loon." 

Most  of  all,  I  ask  you  to  express  yourself 
Independently,  even  though  it  might  cost 
you  the  ephemeral  respect  of  your  fellow 
intellectuals. 

Looking  back,  I  suppose  I  should  have 
added  one  more  definition  of  an  intellectual. 
I  should  have  said  he  is  a  person  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  conclusions;  who  is  unln- 
timldated  by  the  possible  alienation  of  his 
peers. 

If  you  can  meet  that  test,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  you.  If  after  reexanUning  yovir  foreign 
policy  positions  you  can  still  say  that  you 
arrive  at  your  conclusions  objectively  and 
honestly,  iminfluenced  by  emotion,  slogans, 
or  the  prevailing  opinion  among  our  col- 
leagues— if  you  can  do  that,  then  you  will 
have  fulfilled  yoiir  obligation  as  an 
intellectual. 


ALASKA  FLOOD  IS  MAJOR 
DISASTER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Howard  W.  Pollock,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska,  made  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  flood  damage  in  and 
around  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Here  I  should  like  to  add  my  own  ob- 
servations to  those  already  recorded  by 
Representative  Pollock.  He  and  I  flew 
from  Washington  late  Friday  afternoon 
and  returned  Sunday  afternoon. 

Of  material  assistance  to  me  on  this 
trip  was  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Jr.,  As- 
.sistant  Director  of  Civil  Works  for  Pacific 
Division,    who    accompanied    me    from 


Washington  at  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen. 
N.  G.  Woodbury,  Jr.,  Director  of  Civil 
Works  in  the  OflBce  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, and  who  remained  in  Fairbanks 
for  a  few  days  to  assemble  further  in- 
formation. 

We  had  all  of  Saturday  to  observe  with 
our  own  eyes  an  incredible  scene  of 
desolation. 

This  Is  Alaska's  worst  flood.  No  one 
knows  what  damage  was  done  in  term.s 
of  dollar  losses.  No  assessment  of  this 
can  be  made  until  the  flood  waters  have 
subsided  and  careful  inspections  have 
taken  place. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  not  only 
Fairbanks,  the  second  largest  city  in 
Alaska,  but  likewise  Nenana,  a  com- 
munity to  the  south,  and  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Minto — and  perhaps  others  for  all 
that  is  known  now — felt  the  full  force 
of  the  raging  water.  Everyone  was  evacu- 
ated from  Minto.  Everyone  was  evacu- 
ated from  Nenana.  Those  communities 
are  still  deep  under  water. 

While  we  were  in  Fairbanks,  going 
from  point  to  point  in  company  with 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hickel,  the  water 
dropped  2^2  feet,  and  there  was  hope, 
although  surely  not  certainty,  that  the 
worst  was  over. 

Very  few  Fairbanks  families  were  able 
to  stay  in  their  homes.  Many  of  them 
took  refuge  at  Lathrop  High  School, 
where  volunteers  helped  to  care  for  2,000 
persons.  Six  thousand  or  more  moved 
to  the  University  of  Alaska  campus, 
which  is  on  higher  ground.  It  was  re- 
ported that  about  1,500  Fairbanksans 
were  evacuated  to  Anchorage.  Many 
more — an  unknown  number — flew  out  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  moved  through 
Fairbanks  by  Army  truck  we  found  the 
entire  business  district  under  water. 
Homes  were  inundated.  At  some  points, 
at  some  times,  it  was  said  that  the  flood 
current  was  running  at  a  speed  of  8  or 
9  or  even  10  knots.  Nothing  could  stand 
in  its  way. 

The  death  toll  is  not  yet  known  and 
will  not  be  known  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Only  Saturday  afternoon  the  body 
of  a  man  was  found  underneath  a  truck. 
It  is  feared  that  many  were  trapped  in 
their  homes  in  isolated  areas.  It  will  be 
weeks  before  we  know  how  many  lost 
their  lives. 

There  are  two  especially  significant 
features  about  this  flood  which  may  be 
unique. 

In  the  flrst  instance,  floods  generally 
strike  only  sections  of  a  given  com- 
munity. Some  areas  are  spared.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  Fairbanks,  and  Nenana, 
and  Minto.  The  flood  waters  covered  ev- 
en'thing  in  each  community. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  flood  came 
during  a  season  of  the  year  when  little 
time  remains  to  make  the  communities 
livable  before  winter  sets  in.  This  is  in 
interior  Alaska.  Fairbanks,  for  example, 
is  only  about  120  miles  south  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  The  freezeup  is  just  around 
the  comer,  although  the  weather  in 
Fairbanks  Saturday  was  mild. 

When  homeowners  are  able  to  move 
back  into  their  houses  they  will  not  only 
face  a  terrific  job  of  cleaning  up,  monu- 
mental in  itself,  but  the  houses  must  be 
dried  out  and  placed  in  habitable  condl- 
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tlon  before  the  cold  weather  strikes.  Most 
homes  there  have  basements.  They  are 
aU  flooded.  They  cannot  be  pumped  out 
Immediately.  The  water  table  is  so  high 
that  if  the  basements  were  emptied  of 
water  the  exterior  pressures  would  cause 
collapse.  Furnace  motors  must  be  re- 
paired quickly  or  new  ones  installed  so 
that  heat  may  be  applied  constantly  to 
speed  the  drying-out  process. 

So  it  is  an  enormously  difScult  task 
which  confronts  our  fellow  Americans  in 
the  State  which  to  many  seems  so  dis- 
tant. They  know  the  handicaps  that  face 
them  as  they  race  against  time.  They 
should  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  they  are. 
But  as  we  traveled  to  the  places  where 
people  are  being  cared  for  Saturday  we 
found  not  one  person  who  was  down- 
hearted. All  were  cheerful  despite  the 
hardships  they  had  undergone  and,  in- 
deed, from  which  they  were  still  suffer- 
ing. Not  a  single  complaint  came  to  me, 
at  least. 

Port  Wainwright,  the  Army  installa- 
tion close  to  Fairbanks,  was  heavily 
damaged.  Congressman  Pollock  and  I 
toured  Port  Wainwright  guided  by  Brig. 
Gen.  George  M.  Jones,  commander  of  the 
Yukon  Conmiand.  Bassett  Army  Hospi- 
tal there  is  caring  for  all  the  patients 
who  had  to  be  evacuated  from  the  civil- 
ian hospital,  St.  Joseph's.  We  toured  the 
wards  and  talked  with  many  of  the  pa- 
tients who  had  been  moved  under  in- 
credibly difficult  conditions  from  one 
hospital  to  the  other.  They  were  all 
cheerful,  all  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
care  they  were  receiving.  And  this  was 
being  given  despite  the  absence  of  run- 
ning water  or  sewage  facilities.  The 
mains  were  broken  by  the  rampaging 
waters. 

In  general,  the  water  system  in  Fair- 
banks survived  the  flood,  although  the 
pipes  were  broken  in  some  places.  Seri- 
ous damage  was  done,  we  were  told,  to 
the  sewage  system  and  considerable  time 
will  be  required  to  make  repairs. 

The  municipal  powerplant  was  able 
to  supply  power  throughout  the  critical 
period  but,  of  course,  transmission  lines 
were  down  aU  over. 

Our  information  was  that  so  badly 
damaged  was  the  telephone  system  that 
communications  may  be  the  last  of  the 
public  services  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  from  those  desperate 
days  there  will  be  recorded  the  stories 
of  many  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism. 
For  example,  just  before  leaving  Fair- 
banks at  1:30  a.m.  Sunday,  I  was  told, 
at  the  airport  terminal,  of  a  man,  who 
heedless  of  his  own  life  had  rescued  five 
people  from  the  Chena  River,  some  of 
them  children  who  had  been  tossed  into 
the  raging  stream  when  their  boat  over- 
turned. 

This  is  no  place,  nor  is  it  the  time,  to 
single  out  individuals  who  are  mount- 
ing the  ramparts,  as  it  were,  ready  to  do 
those  things  that  need  to  be  done  so  that 
Fairbanks  may  be  a  viable  community 
again. 

Disaster  headquarters  were  set  up  at 
the  ACS  building  near  Port  Wainwright 
and  manned  on  a  24-hour  basis  by  the 
State  civil  defense  organization,  and  by 
others.  When  I  saw  him  last  Saturday 
night  I  doubt  If  Mayor  H.  A.  Boucher 


had  been  in  bed  since  the  flood  started 
Monday  night.  Governor  Hickel  had  been 
there  almost  constantly.  Col.  Eimeet  L. 
Hardin,  Jr.,  district  engineer  at  An- 
chorage, had  moved  up  to  Fairbanks, 
and  it  is  the  Engineers  who  will  do  much 
of  the  reconstruction  work.  Colonel 
Hardin  already  had  a  group  of  disaster 
experts  on  the  job.  The  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  was  represented  by 
Creath  A.  Tooley.  regional  director  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  by  others. 
The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  were  very  much  on  the  job. 
The  Small  Business  Administration — 
which  will  play  a  very  essential  and  even 
vital  part  in  the  recovery  program — was 
to  set  up  headquarters  in  Fairbanks  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  raised  in  Fair- 
banks. Indeed,  almost  half  of  the  years 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  there.  When 
I  was  growing  up  we  frequently  had 
spring  floods  which  covered  the  lower 
sections  of  the  town,  but  no  one  dreamed 
then  that  a  flood  of  major  proportions 
would  ever  occur.  It  has.  This  is  a  major 
disaster,  a  major  tragedy.  The  Chena 
River  was  at  a  high  stage  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  before  last.  Over  the  weekend 
before  last  there  must  have  been  some 
terriflc  rains  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Chena.  On  Monday  night,  August 
14,  the  river  rose  3! 2  feet  in  an  incredibly 
brief  time.  That  was  it.  And  it  continued 
to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  could  see  the 
things  that  Representative  Pollock  and 
I  saw  last  Saturday,  no  one  could  talk 
to  the  people  that  we  talked  with,  with- 
out feeling  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
at  the  same  time  the  utmost  admiration 
for  a  group  of  Americans  who  were  con- 
fronting adversity  with  their  chins  up. 


TRt7BTE£S   OF    POSTEBTTY 


YOUNG  FARMERS  TO  FIGHT 
WORLD   HUNGER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  today  a  great  need  for  skilled 
young  people  to  join  the  fight  against 
world  hunger.  Jobs  in  agriculture,  both 
in  government  and  in  private  enter- 
prise, are  going  begging  because  our  col- 
leges are  not  graduating  enough  students 
for  the  openings  that  are  created  in  this 
dynamic  fleld. 

On  August  8,  In  a  Senate  speech,  I 
proposed  a  new  effort  to  step  up  our 
program  of  sending  U.S.  farm  experts 
to  less-developed  coimtrles.  I  fully  agree 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  who  recently  urged  young 
American  men  and  women  to  train  for 
service  abroad  as  agricultural  experts. 
Our  youth  would  have  a  tremendously 
important  role  in  the  battle  against 
hunger  and  starvation  abroad. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  sum- 
marized the  opportunities  and  the  chal- 
lenges for  young  people  In  agriculture  In 
an  excellent  speech  before  the  National 
Agricultural  Youth  Institute  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  August  14,  1967. 

It  is  an  urgently  needed  call  to 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  before  National  Agrlctiltural 
Youth  Institute,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Aug.  14, 
1967) 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  was  Invited  to  visit 
with  you  today.  There  Is  no  part  of  my  Job 
that  I  enjoy  more  than  exchanging  Ideas 
with  a  group  of  young  people — particularly 
young  people  Interested  In  agriculture. 

As  Disraeli,  the  great  English  statesman 
and  writer,  once  said,  "The  youth  of  a  nation 
are  the  trustees  of  posterity." 

You,  and  others  like  you,  are  agriculture's 
greatest  potential  asset. 

I  know  there  Is  a  feeling  among  some  peo- 
ple In  our  land:  that  farming  Is  an  old  man's 
occupation — that  agriculture  Is  a  declining 
Industry — that  there  Is  not  much  economic 
future  In  it — that  there  are  far  more  worth- 
while, challenging,  and  exciting  careers  to 
be  had  in  business,  the  professions,  engi- 
neering, government,  science,  and  almost  any 
other  field — and,  in  short,  that  young  peo- 
ple planning  a  career  are  better  advised  to 
stay  away  from  agriculture. 

I  do  not  agree.  In  fact,  I  categorically  deny 
every  one  of  these  statements. 

The  truth  is,  agriculture  today  offers  to 
young  people  exciting,  rewarding  opportu- 
nities for  both  service  and  profit. 

To  paraphrase  an  early  American  humor- 
ist— some  people  know  an  awful  lot,  but 
most  of  what  they  know  "just  ain't  bo." 

Farming  is  NOT  an  old  man's  game.  The 
average  age  of  successful  farmers — generally 
speaking,  those  with  gross  sales  of  $10,000  or 
more  a  year — Is  46.  These  farmers  Inciden- 
tally provide  about  85  percent  of  all  U.S. 
farm  products  sold.  They  are  younger  than 
the  average  self-employed  man  In  manu- 
facturing, retailing,  wholesaling,  or  self-em- 
ployment occupations  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  continuing  Increase 
In  the  number  of  young  farmers  getting  es- 
tablished on  successful  farms.  One-third  of 
the  new  entrants  Into  the  $10,000  and  up 
gross  sales  category,  during  the  1950's,  were 
under  35  years  old. 

Agriculture  is  NOT  a  declining  industry. 
It  is  true  that  less  than  6  percent  of  our 
people  now  live  on  farms  compared  with 
25  percent  about  30  years  ago. 

But  rather  than  Indicating  that  agricul- 
ture is  a  declining  Industry  with  a  dwindling 
role  in  society,  this  fact  testifies  to  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  our  agriculture. 

The  average  U.S.  farmer  now  produces  as 
much  before  breakfast  as  he  did  In  a  full 
day  30  years  ago — and  more  In  three  hours 
today  than  he  did  in  four  hours  in  1960. 

On  the  average,  one  person  In  U.S.  agricul- 
ture today  supplies  abundantly  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  40  persons — compared  with  26 
In  1960  and  only  10  persons  30  years  ago. 

Far  from  being  a  declining  industry,  agri- 
culture Is  a  growth  Industry — an  example  for 
Industry  and  the  economy  In  general. 

Between  1950  and  1965  output  per  man- 
hour  In  agriculture  rose  nearly  three  times 
alB  fast  as  in  nonf arming  occupations — 132 
percent  In  agrlcultiwe  against  47  percent  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Without  this  immense  labor-saving  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  agriculture,  our 
nation  would  not  enjoy  the  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  of  all  kinds  that  we  have 
today. 

Nor  could  we  occupy,  much  less  hold,  the 
position  of  International  leadership  that  is 
ours. 

The  agricultural  succebses  of  U.S.  farmers 
and  the  stagnation  In  communist  agriculture 
have  greatly  affected  the  balance  of  power 
between  E^t  and  West — in  our  favor. 

In  some  areas  of  economic  competition  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  well.  The  overwhelming 
advantage  we  once  enjoyed  In  steel  produc- 
tion has  been  narrowed.  The  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power  has  also  increased  rapidly 
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In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  space  race  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  language  first  spoken 
on  the  moon  will  be  Engllbh  or  Russian. 

But  In  agriculture  there  is  just  no  contest. 
With  less  than  6  percent  of  our  people  on 
farms  we  feed  200  million  Americans,  avert 
starvation  for  60  million  people  In  India, 
and  help  feed  another  100  million  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Soviets,  with 
close  to  half  of  their  labor  force  still  tied  to 
agriculture,  have  had  to  import  grain  in  re- 
cent years  to  provide  bread  for  their  people. 

If  we  were  as  far  ahead  of  the  Russians  In 
the  space  race  as  we  are  In  agriculture,  we 
would  now  be  running  a  shuttle  service  to  the 
moon. 

American  agriculture  Is  the  greatest  pro- 
duction marvel  In  the  history  of  man. 

Economic  prospects  in  agriculture  are 
promising,  not  gloomy. 

Let's  look  ahead  a  few  years. 

In  1980  most  of  you  will  be  about  30  years 
old,  embarked  on  your  careers  but  still  in  the 
beginning  phases  of  those  careers. 

WUl  there  be  a  good  farm  or  a  good  farm- 
related  occupation  In  your  future? 

Here  Is  what  Is  actually  happening! 

The  number  of  farms  Is  declining.  By  1980 
there  may  be  only  about  2  million  farms  In 
the  U-S. — compared  with  around  3  million 
today  and  4  million  In  1960. 

The  Investment  required  to  run  a  success- 
ful operation  is  increasing.  The  average  farm 
in  1965  had  a  capital  Investment,  Including 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  livestock, 
of  about  $63,000.  In  1980,  It  will  probably  be 
double  that — close  to  $125,000.  The  average 
for  the  Pacific  States — now  about  $156,000 — 
may  Increase  to  about  $300,000.  In  the  Corn 
Belt  where  the  average  Is  now  $68,000,  the 
figure  may  rise  to  about  $124,000.  In  the 
Northern  Plains  It  may  go  up  from  $85,000 
to  about  $147,000. 

Many  ask,  bow  can  a  young  person  finance 
a  farm  which  requires  so  much  capital? 
Well,  remember  that  Income  Is  also  rising 
steadily  and  rather  rapidly.  How  much  you 
can  Invest  depends  heavily  on  how  much 
your  Investment  can  earn. 

Remember  also  that  you  do  not  have  to 
start  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  or  even  $100,- 
000.  The  capital  investment  of  most  farms 
is  built  up  over  many  years. 

Young  people  do  not  ordinarily  start  farm- 
ing by  owning  aU  the  resources  used  in  their 
farming  operations.  A  survey  in  1960  indi- 
cated that  farm  operators  under  35  owned 
less  than  one-tlilrd  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty they  operated.  By  leasing  land  and  bor- 
rowing capital,  they  were  able  to  acquire 
control  of  resources  that  compared  favorably 
with  those  controlled  by  older  operators. 

Much  of  the  financing  needed  by  1980 
will  be  provided  through  the  accxunulatlon 
of  equity  by  the  more  successful  farm  opera- 
tors and  throxigh  the  existing  credit  systems. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
broader  access  to  capital  resources  than 
exists  today.  New  public  and  private  financ- 
ing policies  will  undoubtedly  be  evolved. 
Cooperative  arrangements  will  offer  new  op- 
portunities to  farm  successfully  with  limited 
capital.  Farm  leasing  as  an  alternative  to 
outright  buying,  already  widely  used,  will 
probably  grow.  So  will  leasing  of  equipment 
and  machinery. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  doors  will 
be  open  to  all  young  people  who  may  want 
to  become  farmers.  Getting  started  at  farm- 
ing Is  difficult.  But  when  was  It  easy? 

Ask  your  father  or  your  grandfather  or 
some  elderly  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
Getting  a  farm  was  no  easy  proposition  to 
the  pioneer  homesteader  who  acquired  100 
acres  for  s  small  filing  fee  and  then  jour- 
neyed to  bis  claim  by  horse  and  wagon. 
Then  It  took  a  generation  or  more  of  hard- 
ship, sacrifice  and  hard  work  to  conquer 
the  wilderness. 

Today  we  sometimes  forget  what  sacrifices 
our  fwefatbers  made  less  than  100  years  ago 


to  open  this  great  land  of  ours  to  the  un- 
paraUeled  abundance  we  enjoy  today. 

Dont  let  anyone  tell  you  that  opportuni- 
ties for  getting  started  In  farming  are  now 
ended. 

True,  the  number  of  farms  will  decline. 
But  most  of  the  farms  dropping  out  will  be 
those  with  small  acreages  and  small  gross 
Incomes.  Many  of  them  will  be  bought  by 
other  farmers  who  want  to  enlarge  their 
acreages. 

There  will  continue  to  be  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  farm  as  older  farmers  retire 
or  give  up  farming  for  other  reasons. 

Furthermore,  the  long-time  picture  of  agri- 
culture as  a  low  income  occupation  Is  chang- 
ing. Look  at  the  improvement  In  farm  income 
during  the  past  six  years. 

The  average  farmer  last  year  netted  about 
70  percent  more  money  from  his  farm  than 
he  did  In  1960.  He  still  lags  behind  the  aver- 
age person  in  the  cities — but  he's  gaining 
and  If  farmers  will  work  together  we  can  go 
faster  within  the  next  few  years. 

We  are  moving  ahead  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole,  and  their  government, 
finally  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
no  longer  afford  to  let  farm  and  rural  Amer- 
ica keep  on  sliding  downhill. 

As  I  look  five  to  ten  years  ahead  I  see  the 
American  farm  as  a  very  good  place  to  live 
and  to  make  a  living.  People  who  have  family 
size  farms  and  operate  them  wisely  will  have 
as  good  an  Income  as  most  people  in  the 
cities.  Most  family  farms  having  gross  sales 
of  more  than  $10,000  will  have  achieved  parity 
of  income  with  other  comparable  groups  In 
the  ecunomy  long  before  1980 — perhaps  by 
1970. 

Moreover,  farm  families  will  continue  to 
profit  from  increasing  property  values  over 
th'e  years.  The  average  net  worth  of  farm 
operator  families  Is  about  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  nonfarm  families.  In  1962,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  net  worth  of  farm  opera- 
tor families  was  about  $44,000— compared 
with  about  $22,600  for  all  U.S.  families.  And 
when  you  compare  median  figvu-es — the  level 
with  as  many  families  above  as  below — the 
comparison  becomes  $26,000  for  farm  opera- 
tor families  as  against  $7,500  for  all  U.S. 
families. 

Looking  to  the  future,  rural  America — I 
like  to  call  It  Countryside  U.S.A. — will  be  an 
even  better  place  In  which  to  live  than  it 
Is  today. 

I  predict  a  renaissance  throughout  rural 
America. 

I  believe  we  can,  and  will,  revitalize  hun- 
dreds of  existing  .~mall  towns — and  build 
hundreds  of  new  planned  oommunltles — 
oomm unities  that  will  offer  their  own  sources 
of  employment,  that  will  pwovlde  a  favorable 
climate  for  the  development  of  businesses 
and  services.  They  vrill  have  modern  schools 
and  a  nearby  college.  They  will  boast  a 
medical  center  and  cultural  and  entertain- 
ment advantages. 

Such  communities  will  offer  almost  every- 
thing the  big  cities  can  provide  except  the 
congestion,  confusion,  crime.  Jobless  ghettos, 
unrest,  polluted  air,  and  dirty  water  that 
threaten  most  great  American  cities  today. 

In  addition  to  farming  Itself,  there  will 
be  millions  of  new  farm  related  Jobs. 

Not  many  people  realize  that  there  are 
more  than  500  /distinct  occupations  in  the 
eight  major  fields  of  agriculture:  Besides 
farming  and  ranching,  these  fields  include  re- 
search, agricultural  industry,  agricultural 
business,  education,  communlcatlpns,  con- 
servation, and  providing  agricultural  services. 

An  estimated  15,000  new  jobs  for  college 
graduates  are  created  in  agriculture  each 
year.  But  last  year  our  Land-Grant  Colleges 
graduated  only  about  half  enough  students 
to  fill  these  openings. 

Take  the  field  of  research  alone.  Federal, 
State,  and  industrial  research  in  agriculture 
now  employs  about  27,000  scientists.  Looking 
ahead  Just  10  years,  we  estimate  that  to  meet 
the  research  goals  we  have  set  will  require 


an  additional  13,000  agricultural  scentlsts  by 
1972 — and  about  13,000  more  by  1977.  These 
are  exciting,  pioneering,  creative  Jobs. 

Let  no  one  teU  you  that  the  door  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity  In  agriculture  has 
slammed  shut.  It  Just  Isn't  so! 

But  what  I  reject  most  vigorously  is  the 
notion  that  agriculture  is  a  humdrum  fleld 
without  challenge  and  excitement. 

The  truth  Is  that  agriculture  has  been.  Is, 
and,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  be  the  pace- 
setter of  our  Nation's  advance. 

From  the  beginning,  farmers  have  been  In 
the  vanguard  of  American  progress.  They 
struck  out  to  settle  new  areas.  Generation 
after  generation,  they  pushed  the  frontier 
westward.  They  let  nothing  stop  them — 
neither  hostile  Indians,  nor  lawlessness,  nor 
the  arid  wUderness  of  the  West — from  carving 
out  an  immense  new  agricultural  emplrp, 
vastly  more  productive,  than  any  other  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Had  they  faltered — 
had  they  failed — the  strong  and  generous 
America  that  today  stands  tall  for  freedom 
would  never  have  come  to  be. 

American  history  clearly  demonstrates  th£t 
food  came  first,  before  Industry — that  the 
farm  came  before  the  city.  Before  our  country 
could  build  a  sound  economy.  It  had  to  have 
ample  food.  The  solid  foundation  on  which 
our  fantastically  productive  Industry  and 
commerce  rests  was  and  is  agriculture. 

What  Is  true  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 
Is  equally  true  around  the  world  today.  Food 
comes  first.  There  can  be  no  secure  peace  In 
a  hungry  world.  There  can  be  no  real  eco- 
nomic advancement  without  progress  in  ag- 
riculture to  trigger  It. 

That's  why  America's  ability  to  produce 
In  abundance  Is  so  Important  to  peace,  se- 
curity, and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  our  age  Is  to 
banish  hunger  from  the  earth  In  our  time. 
It  Is  only  by  opening  the  horizon  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  and  techniques  and  pro- 
ductivity that  this  can  be  done. 

Truly  American  agriculture  has  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny. 

Do  you  young  people  seek  green  fields  in 
which  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  or  grain 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before?  They  are 
here — in  agriculture. 

Do  you  seek  opportunity  to  develop  new 
foods,  new  fibers,  new  processes,  that  will  b? 
rich  in  promise  for  America  and  mankind 
everywhere?  The  opportunity  is  knocking  a: 
your  door — In  agriculture. 

Do  you  dare  to  challenge  nature  and 
human  lethargy  in  underdeveloped  Nation.5 
where  If  you  succeed  barren  fields  will  become 
fertile — but  If  you  fall  hunger  may  erupt  in 
violence?  This  challenge,  too.  Is  here  at 
band. 

All  over  the  world  people  are  seeking  a  bet- 
ter life.  They  will  not  rest  short  of  achieving 
It. 

About  2  billion  people — some  two-thlrda 
of  the  human  race — live  In  the  underde- 
veloped regions  of  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
Asia.  Their  number  may  more  than  double 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Though  seven 
out  of  ten  of  the  people  in  there  under- 
developed areas  live  and  work  on  the  land, 
six  out  of  seven  have  less  food  than  they  need 
for  good  health  and  vitality.  They  cannot 
produce  enough  to  feed,  clothe,  and  care 
for  themselves  adequately. 

You  can  help  a  hungry  man  by  offering 
him  food.  But  to  truly  help  him,  you  help 
him  to  help  himself.  To  do  that,  you  must 
share  with  him  the  know-how  and  skills 
that  make  It  possible  for  him  to  increase 
his  productivity.  Then  he  and  his  country 
can  stand  with  other  Nations  as  self-reliant 
partners  In  the  great  challenge  of  buUd'ng 
a  free  and  secure  and  peaceful  world. 

If  this  Is  to  be  done,  farmers  In  the  under- 
developed countries  around  the  world  must 
be  taught  better  methods  of  farming, 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  tools  and  the  know-how  of  using 
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tbcoL  They  mmit  be  glTen  motivation  to 
produce  num. 

All  this  la  fuodameiitally  a  Job  of  educa- 
tion— not  <Mly  eitacatkjn.  bat  funtlamen- 
tally  education.  It  Is  a  Job  of  teaching  people 
how  to  make  better  use  of  their  land,  temeh- 
tng  tbem  how  to  nee  fertiliser  and  new  seeds 
and  Irrigation,  teaching  them  bow  to  create 
their  own  agrlcultiiral  Instltutlona,  teach- 
ing them  bow  to  help  themaelvea. 

The  most  hnpcstant  single  Item — the  key 
Item  If  this  Is  to  be  done— is  trained  agrl- 
culturlata.  Skilled  and  educated  manpower 
Is  esaentlal  In  erery  phase  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products.  Yet  In  vir- 
tually none  of  the  less  developed  Nattons 
Is  the  supply  of  trained  manpower  In  agri- 
culture anywhere  near  adequate.  In  many 
cases,  there  Is  ooty^a  handfid  of  educated 
reaeaichera,  planners,  a&d  Extension  workers. 
Colleges  of  agriculture  are  few  and  their 
output  small. 

Until  the  less  develop>ed  Nations  can  build 
up  cadres  of  trained  personnel  of  their  own, 
BgrtctUtnrmllsts  frton  the  advanced  Nations 
must  bridge  the  trained  manpower  gap. 

Fcv  a  long  time  now  the  USDA,  the  State 
universities,  and  other  organizations  have 
been  lending  technicians  who  carry  agricul- 
tural "know-how"  to  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

But  this  Is  not  a  Job  that  government 
and  educational  agencies  can  or  should  do 
alone.  We  are  trying  vigorously  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  Industry  In  providing  the  technicians, 
the  management,  and  marketing  know-how, 
as  well  as  the  capital  to  transform  agricul- 
ture In  the  emerging  coiuitrles.  The  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  of  Industry  is 
urgently  needed. 

But  again  and  again  we  hear  from  in- 
dustry that  it  needs  and  cannot  Ond  young 
people^young  people  with  skills  and  In- 
telligence— to  go  to  foreign  fields.  Older 
people  who  are  settled  In  family  life  are 
reluctant  or  unable  to  undertake  this  diffi- 
cult form  of  public  service  for  long  periods. 

Here  Is  a  natural  field  for  young  Ameri- 
cans. Here  ts  another  opportunity  to  render 
an  extremely  worth-while  service  to  human- 
ity. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  gain  broad  and 
valuable  experience. 

Truly,  then,  you  are  the  trustees  of  the 
future. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  hold  up  before  you  as 
a  challenge  what  other  young  men  have  done. 
Take  courage  from  their  resolution — and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  set  greatness  as  your  goal  as 
these  men  did : 

Cyrus  McCormlck — Inventor  of  the  reaper 
at  the  age  of  22. 

Isaac  Newton^-dlscoverer  of  the  law  of 
gravity  at  24. 

John  Keats — author  of  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  poetry  in  the  English  language 
before  he  was  25. 

Charles  Lindbergh — who  flew  across  the 
Atlantic,  solo.  In  a  single  engine  plane — and 
he,  too,  was  only  25. 

Ell  Whitney — Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin — 
at  28. 

Thomas  Edison — who  applied  for  his  pat- 
ent on  the  phonograph  at  30. 

Thomas  Jefferson — who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  33. 

We  have  the  counterparts  of  such  men  In 
modern  agriculture. 

During  World  War  n  a  young  man — not 
quite  30 — worked  out  a  new  method  of  con- 
verting starch  In  wheat  to  fermentable 
sugars. 

Another  young  man  In  one  of  our  regional 
laboratories  learned  bow  to  make  a  rubber 
substitute  from  soybean  oil. 

Still  another  young  researcher — about  32 — 
developed  an  Improved  method  of  canning 
peas. 

And  the  present  administrator  of  one  of 
our  Important  USDA  agencies  involved  In  the 
War  on  Hunger  Is  a  young  man  of  32.  I  refer 
to  Les  Brown,  who  was  selected  as  one  of  the 


Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Conmierce. 

Don't  let  the  fact  that  you  are  young  In 
years  stand  In  your  way.  Age  Is  as  age  does. 
Resolve  to  be  a  doer. 

Great  opportunities  confront  you  In  agri- 
culture and  Its  related  fields — great  oppor- 
timities  acccKnpanled  by  great  responsibili- 
ties. 

Tomorrow  belongs  to  youth.  It  belongs  to 
you.  Tomorrow  can  be  as  bright  as  you  your- 
selves resolve  to  make  It. 


RIOTS  AND  MOB  SPIRIT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  August  28.  1967,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, editor,  reprinted  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  111.,  on  January  27,  1838.  At 
that  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  28  years  old, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature.  I^.  Lawrence  stated 
that  Lincoln's  views  were  being  quoted  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  "because  the 
disregard  of  law  and  the  dangers  in  mob 
violence  described  nearly  130  years  ago 
are  strangely  parallel  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  our  times." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  item, 
entitled  "Riots  and  Mob  Spirit — Amer- 
ica's Greatest  Danger,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
RIOT3  AND  Mob  Sparr — America's  Geeatest 

Dancer:   A  Prophect  Wrtften  rur  1838 

(Note. — Following  are  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
Springfield.  Ul.,  on  Jan.  27.  1838.  He  was 
then  28  years  old,  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature.  His  views  are 
quoted  here  because  the  disregard  of  law  and 
the  dangers  In  mob  violence  described  nearly 
130  years  ago  are  strangely  parallel  to  what 
is  happening  La  our  times. — David  Lawrence, 
Editor.) 

(By  Abraham  Lincoln) 

At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify 
against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic 
military  giant  to  step  the  Ocean,  and  crush 
us  at  a  blow?  Never !  . . . 

At  what  point  Is  the  approach  of  danger  to 
be  expected?  I  answer.  If  it  ever  reach  us.  It 
must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher  .  .  . 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary.  But  tf  I  am  not, 
there  is,  even  now,  something  of  Ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country,  the  grow- 
ing disposition  to  substitute  the  wild  and 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  Judgment 
of  courts,  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs 
for  the  executive  ministers  of  Justice.  This 
disposition  Is  awfully  fearful  in  any  commu- 
nity. That  it  now  exists  In  ours,  though  grat- 
ing to  our  feelings  to  admit,  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  truth  and  an  Insult  to  our  In- 
telligence to  deny. 

Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.  They 
have  pervaded  the  country  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Xx)ulsiana.  They  are  neither  pecullfir 
to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  former  nor  the 
burning  suns  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  the 
creature  of  climate — neither  are  they  con- 
fined to  the  slave-holding  or  the  non-slave- 
holding  States.  Alike,  they  spring  up  among 
the  pleasure-hunting  ma.sters  of  Southern 
slaves  and  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the 
land  of  steady  habits.  Whatever,  then,  their 
cause  may  be,  it  Is  common  to  the  whole 
country.  .  .  . 

Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law.  And  such 


are  the  acenee.  bec(Knlng  more  and  more 
frequent  In  this  land  so  lately  famed  for 
love  of  law  and  order,  and  the  stories  cf 
which  have  even  now  grown  too  familiar  to 
attract  any  thing  more  than  an  Idle  remark. 

But  you  are,  perhaps,  ready  to  ask.  "What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  our 
political  Institutions?"  I  answer,  it  has  much 
to  do  with  It.  Its  direct  consequences  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  a  smaU  evil,  and 
much  of  Its  danger  consists  In  the  proneness 
of  our  minds  to  regard  Its  direct  as  Its  only 
consequences. 

Abstractly  considered,  the  hanging  of  the 
gamblers  at  Vlcksburg  was  of  but  little  con- 
sequence. They  constitute  a  portion  of  pop- 
ulation that  Is  worse  than  useless  in  any 
community,  and  their  death,  If  no  pernicious 
example  be  set  by  it.  Is  never  matter  of  rea- 
sonable regret  with  anyone.  If  they  were  an- 
nually swept  from  the  stage  of  existence  by 
the  plague  or  smallpox,  honest  men  would, 
perhaps,  be  much  profited  by  the  operation. 

Similar,  too.  Is  the  correct  reasoning  In  re- 
gard to  the  burning  of  the  Negro  at  St.  Louis. 
He  had  forfeited  his  life,  by  the  perpetration 
of  an  outrageous  murder  upon  one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  the 
city.  And  had  be  not  died  as  he  did.  he  must 
have  died  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards.  As  to  him  alone, 
It  was  as  well  the  way  It  was  as  It  could 
otherwise  have  been. 

But  the  example  in  either  case  was  fear- 
ful. When  men  take  it  In  their  heads  today 
to  hang  gamblers  or  burn  murderers,  they 
should  recollect  that.  In  the  confusion  usu- 
ally attending  such  transactions,  they  will 
be  as  likely  to  hang  or  bvirn  someone  who  is 
neither  a  gambler  nor  a  murderer  as  one 
who  is,  and  that,  acting  upon  the  example 
they  set,  the  mob  of  tomorrow  may,  and 
probably  will,  hang  or  burn  some  of  them  by 
the  very  same  mistake.  And  not  only  so — the 
innocent,  those  who  have  ever  set  their  faces 
against  violations  of  law  in  every  shape,  alike 
with  the  guilty,  fall  victims  to  the  ravages  of 
mob  law.  And  thus  It  goes  on.  step  by  step, 
till  all  the  walls  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  individuals  are 
trodden  down  and  disregarded. 

But  aU  this  even  is  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  evil.  By  such  examples,  by  instances  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  g^oing  unpun- 
ished, the  lawless  In  spirit  eo'e  encouraged 
to  become  lawless  in  practice.  And  having 
been  used  to  no  restraint  but  dread  of  pun- 
ishment, they  thus  become  absolutely  un- 
restrained. Having  ever  regarded  Government 
as  their  deadliest  bane,  they  make  a  Jubilee 
of  the  suspension  of  its  operations  and  pray 
for  nothing  so  much  as  Its  total  annihila- 
tion. Willie,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men — 
men  who  love  tranquility,  who  desire  to  abide 
by  the  laws  and  enjoy  their  benefits,  who 
would  gladly  spill  their  blood  in  the  defense 
of  their  country — seeing  thetr  property  de- 
stroyed, their  famUles  Insulted,  and  their 
lives  endangered,  their  persons  Injured,  and 
seeing  nothing  In  prospect  that  forebodes  a 
change  for  the  better,  become  tired  of  and 
disgusted  with  a  Government  that  offers 
them  no  protection,  and  are  not  much  averse 
to  a  change  In  which  they  imagine  they  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobo- 
cratic  spirit,  which  all  miist  admit  Is  now 
abroad  In  the  land,  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
any  Government,  and  j)artlcularly  of  those 
constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be 
broken  down  and  destroyed — I  mean  the  at- 
tachment of  the  People.  Whenever  this  ef- 
fect shall  be  produced  among  us.  whenever 
the  vicious  portion  of  population  shall  be 
permitted  to  gather  In  bands  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  and  burn  churches,  ravage  and 
rob  provision-stores,  throw  printing  presses 
into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and  burn 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and  with  Im- 
punity— depend  on  It.  this  Government  can- 
not last. 

By  such   things,  the  feelings  of  the  best 
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citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated 
from  It.  And  thus  It  will  be  left  without 
friends  or  with  too  few,  and  those  few  too 
weak  to  make  their  friendship  effectual.  At 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances, 
men  of  sufficient  talent  and  ambition  will  not 
be  wanting  to  seize  the  opportunity,  strike 
the  blow,  and  overturn  that  fair  fabric  which 
for  the  last  half-century  has  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  know  the  American  People  are  much  at- 
tached to  their  Government.  I  know  they 
would  suffer  much  for  Its  sake.  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently  before 
they  would  ever  think  of  exchanging  it  for 
another.  Yet.  notwithstanding  all  this.  If 
the  laws  be  continually  despised  and  dis- 
regarded, if  their  rights  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons  and  prop>erty  are  held  by  no  better 
tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  aliena- 
tion of  their  affections  from  the  Government 
is  the  natural  consequence,  and  to  that,  soon- 
er or  later.  It  must  come. 

Here,  then.  Is  one  point  at  which  danger 
may  be  expected.  The  question  recurs,  "How 
shall  we  fortify  against  It?"  The  answer  is 
simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate  In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola- 
tion by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  1776  did  to 
the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  let  every  American  pledge  his  life, 
his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor.  Let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to 
teftr  the  character  of  his  own  and  his  chil- 
dren's liberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught  In 
schools,  In  seminaries,  and  In  colleges.  Let  It 
be  written  In  primers.  spelUng  books,  and  In 
almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced 
In  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In  short,  let  It  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  nation,  and 
let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay.  of  all  sexes  and 
tongues  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling  such  as  this 
shall  universally  or  even  very  generally  pre- 
vail throughout  the  nation,  vain  will  be  every 
effort  and  fruitless  every  attempt  to  subvert 
our  national  freedom. 

When  I  so  presslngly  urge  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  the  laws,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  aaylng  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor 
that  grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress 
of  which  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made. 
I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing. 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  that,  although  bad 
laws,  If  they  exist,  should  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  possible,  still  while  they  continue  In  force, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  they  should  be 
religiously  observed.  So  also  In  unprovided 
cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal  provisions 
be  made  for  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  But,  till  then,  let  them,  if  not  too 
Intolerable,  be  borne  with. 

There  Is  no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law.  In  any  case  that 
arises — as,  for  Instance,  the  promulgation  of 
abolitionism — one  of  two  positions  Is  neces- 
sarily true:  that  Is,  the  thing  Is  right  within 
Itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection 
of  all  law  and  all  good  citizens;  or  It  Is 
wrong,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  prohibited 
by  legal  enactments.  And  In  neither  case  Is 
the  Interposition  of  mob  law  either  necessary. 
Justifiable,  or  excusable.  .  .  . 

Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  In  future  be  our  enemy.  Reason, 
cold  calculating,  ummpassloned  reason  must 
furnish  all  the  materials  for  o\ir  future  sup- 
port and  defence.  Let  those  materials  be 
moulded    Into    general    intelligence,    sound 


morality,  and.  In  particular,  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  laws. 


CRISIS     IN     OUR     CrriES:      WHAT 
RURAL  AMERICA  CAN  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  Washington  Post  on  August  20, 
1967.  published  a  superbly  written  state- 
ment by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association.  The  article  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  congestion,  crime, 
and  instability  in  many  of  our  great 
metropolitan  areas.  It  pointed  to  the  re- 
grettable fact  that  the  steady  exodus  of 
people  from  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  into  the  cities  has  not  only  weak- 
ened ruial  American  but  has  aggravated 
the  crisis  in  ovir  cities. 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  aimed  at 
encouraging  the  development  of  our 
rural  areas  and  the  slowing  down  of 
migration  to  the  cities,  I  am  especially 
desirous  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
read  this  excellent  piece. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Crisis  in  Our  CrriEs:  What  Rural  America 
Can  Do  About  It 

Since  its  early  days,  our  nation  has  periodi- 
cally faced  a  crisis  In  Its  cities. 

And,  since  the  early  days,  the  root  caxise 
has  been  the  same,  people  fiocklng  to  the 
cities  In  search  of  something  better,  people 
leaving  areas  of  little  opportunity  In  search 
of  fulfillment  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

In  earlier  times,  the  people  came  from  over- 
seas. Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the  land 
which  no  longer  provided  them  with  a  living. 

Today  the  people  who  fill  our  cities  In 
search  of  a  better  life — nearly  600,000  of  them 
a  year — come  from  our  own  countryside, 
nearly  all  of  them  from  the  land  which  no 
longer  offers  them  a  living. 

The  fact  Is,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  and  other  Informed  gov- 
ernment officials  have  noted,  that  70%  of  our 
nation's  population  Is  crowded  Into  one  per- 
cent of  our  land,  many  of  them  crowded  Into 
space  covered  by  brick  and  mortar  and 
macadam,  over-laden  with  smog-filled  air — 
treeless,  flowerless.  hopeless. 

They  are  the  victims  of  a  quiet  revolution 
In  agriculture  which  no  longer  needs  the 
labor  of  large  numbers  of  himian  beings  to 
produce  the  vast  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
we  provide  for  the  world.  They  are  today's 
landless  Immigrants  who  formed  our  city 
ghettoes  and  slimis  of  generations  past. 

The  people  of  rural  America,  and  America's 
rural  electrics,  believe  this  view  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  contains  the  seeds  of  our 
future — a  brighter,  more  productive  future 
for  the  people  of  the  cities  and  the  people 
In  the  rural  areas. 

We  believe  it  is  time  we  use  one  of  our  na- 
tion's greatest  assets — our  uncrowded  coun- 
tryside— to  help  solve  the  problem  which 
concerns  us  all. 

Rural  America  boasts  more  than  space.  It 
has  fresh  air  and  sun  and  sky  and  water.  It 
has  room  for  kids  to  run  barefoot  through 
grass  covered  with  early  morning  dew,  hills 
covered  with  clean  snow  for  sleds  and  skis, 
fields  for  people  and  dogs  to  romp  in. 

And  it  has  more. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America 
there  are  uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks. 
There  is  electric  power  and  transportation. 
There  are  good  roads  to  bring  the  products 
of  hard-working  people  to  the  great  market 
places. 


What  rural  America  lacks  are  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Of  the  nearly  14  million  new  Jobs 
created  in  our  country  in  the  past  15  years, 
few  were  created  in  rural  areas.  Yet  polls 
say  half  our  population  would  like  to  live 
and  work  in  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  unless  we  bend  our  efforts 
to  the  development  of  rural  America,  we  will 
fall  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Un- 
less we  stem  the  tide  of  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  city  that  puts  more  and  more 
people  into  less  and  less  space,  we  will  have 
Ignored  our  greatest  asset  in  meeting  one  of 
our  gravest  problems. 

We  mvist  start  now  to  develop  Job  oppor- 
tunities, adequate  hospitals  .ind  medical  fa- 
cilities, better  schools  and  theaters  and 
libraries,  better  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
improved  public  services  and  facilities  for 
industry  in  our  rural  areas.  With  them,  rural 
America  can  meet  the  Job  hunger  of  its  own 
people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and  living 
room  city  people  so  desperately  seek. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  view  with  op- 
timism the  efforts  of  our  nation's  leaders  to 
restore  the  balance  between  .-ural  and  urban 
America.  We  pledge  our  support  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  unstinting  effort.  We  invite 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  all  peo- 
ple conceriied  about  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, regardless  of  where  they  live. 

There  Is,  after  all,  only  one  nation,  and  we 
are  all  part  of  it. 

National  RtmAL  Electric   Cooper- 
ative Association. 

Washington,  D.C. 


AIR     POLLUTION,     PART     TWO     IN 
UAW  SOLIDARITY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  August 
issue  of  UAW  Solidarity  contains  a  sec- 
ond installment  by  Ted  Ogar  on  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  our  country. 

This  article,  like  the  last  one,  helps 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  menace 
of  harmful  wastes  in  our  air  and  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Ted  Ogar) 

You  cannot  trade  in  a  breath  of  used  air  as 
you  can  a  drop  of  used  water.  That's  why.  of 
all  the  environmental  problems  we  face,  air 
pollution  poses  the  more  serious  threat. 

The  water  we  drink  has  been  used  and 
reused  countless  numbers  of  times.  So  has 
the  air  we  breathe.  However,  we  can  purify 
the  water  before  we  drink  It  but  we  must 
breathe  the  air  as  It  comes  to  us.  And  there 
Is  little  clean  air  to  be  found  most  anywhere. 

Last  month,  Solidarity  pictured  severe  nlr 
pollution  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  Los  Angeles.  But  It  is  not  only  big  cities 
that  face  danger.  The  experts  say  every 
community  of  50,000  or  more  population  is 
confronted  by  a  clean  air  crisis.  The  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune  photo  at  the  top  of  the 
page  shows  how  smog  can  attack  cities  con- 
sidered to  be  out  In  the  wide  open,  sup- 
posedly clean  air  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  hazards  are  underscored  by  John  T. 
Middleton,  director  of  the  U.S.  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control.  "With  every 
breath  we  take,  an  increasing  percentage  of 
us  comes  a  little  closer  to  a  diagnosable 
diseased  condltlon^from  the  common  cold  to 
lung  cancer." 

Yet  despite  the  hazards  of  air  pollution, 
action  to  control  it  has  been  relatively  slow 
and  far  from  adequate.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this.  Slow  recognition  of 
the  problem  Is  one;  for  most  of  the  past  100 
years,  air  ix)llutlon  and  smoke  pollution  had 
been  considered  one  and  the  same. 

But  visible  pollutants  account  for  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  poisons  In  our  air. 
It's  the  90  per  cent  of  aerial  garbage  that 
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w»  cannot  m«  or  aoiell  tliat  causes  most 
of  tha  damage  to  human  beings  and  to  our 
vast  natural  resources. 

A  relatively  late  start  In  researcli  consti- 
tutes another  drawback.  U  the  most  feeble 
of  efforts  are  to  be  included  in  the  chronology 
of  air  pollution  study,  the  beginnings  of  In- 
tensive and  systematic  research  can  be  traced 
back  no  more  than  36  years. 

The  University  of  California's  Air  Pollu- 
tion Research  Center  at  Riverside,  the  first 
such  fadUty  In  the  VS.,  has  functioned  only 
since  1062,  although  some  Independent  re- 
search In  nC's  other  departments  was  tenta- 
tively launched  In  1960. 

The  new  data  that  have  been  accumulated 
have  not  had  the  Impact  expected  becaxise 
of  counter-argument  and  attack,  almost  en- 
tirely by  industrial  polluters. 

But  out  of  all  the  controversy  on  air  pollu- 
tion control,  one  significant  fact  emerges: 
with  each  passing  year,  the  Indictment  of 
air  pollution  as  a  serious  hazard  to  health 
becomes  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence flowing  out  of  the  research  labora- 
tories. 

Industry,  says  Mlddleton.  "is  often  moti- 
vated not  to  control  pollution. 

"Controls  ordinarily  add  to  the  cost  of 
manufactiirlng,"  he  asserts,  "and  the  opera- 
tor, concerned  about  his  competitive  posi- 
tion. Is  seeking  to  minimize  bis  costs  and 
maximize  his  profits." 

Devices  to  control  exhaust  pollution  should 
add  not  one  penny  to  the  price  of  new  cars, 
according  to  Olga  M.  Madar,  UAW  lEB  mem- 
ber and  director  of  the  Dept.  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Resource  Development. 

"The  price  Increase  on  the  1967  models, 
along  with  the  Industry's  unusually  high 
profit  picture  in  relation  to  other  U.S.  manu- 
facturing industries,"  she  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, "make  It  quite  evident  that  industry 
can  well  afford  to  absorb  the  cost  of  air 
pollution  control  devices." 

Industry  has  done  more  In  recent  years  to 
control  pollution  than  it  had  ever  before  and 
for  this  it  deserves  a  measure  of  credit  but 
nowhere  near  what  it  claims  because  most 
of  what  it  has  done  was  under  compulsion 
of  law.  What  little  it  has  done  voluntarily 
was  motivated  by  desire  to  take  the  edge  off 
whatever  legislation  would  result  from  a 
total  lack  of  cooperation. 

Auto  manufacturers  installed  antl-pollu- 
tlon  devices  on  vehicles  in  California  be- 
cause they  had  to.  It  is  significant  that  the 
devices — with  the  exception  of  crankcase 
controls — were  not  added  to  cars  being  sold 
outside  Caltfomla.  They  will  be  on  all  1968 
models  only  because  Federal  law  requires 
tbem. 

"If  California  did  not  constitute  as  big  a 
chunk  of  the  auto  market  as  it  does,  we 
would  not  have  had  any  action  from  the  auto 
industry,"  said  Eric  P.  Grant,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  states'  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board.  "Detroit  did  nothing  about 
the  problem  until  it  was  forced  to. 

"It  still  takes  a  lot  of  pushing  and  pulling 
to  get  the  auto  industry  to  move  faster,  but 
they're  doing  it  now.  'There's  a  better  atti- 
tude today,  not  present  years  ago,  and  some 
corporations  are  doing  what  can  be  con- 
sidered a  commendable  Job,  but  I'm  still  not 
satisfied." 

Louis  J.  Puller,  who  runs  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  may 
b«  the  toughest  administrator  anywhere  In 
the  UB.  And  he's  probably  the  most  success- 
ful. 

Puller's  philosophy  of  administration  Is  a 
clear  and  direct  one.  The  people  of  Los  An- 
geles County  want  their  air  cleaned  up  and 
they  passed  laws  to  accomplish  this.  His  Job 
is' to  enforce  these  laws  and  he  does. 

The  control  district  has  taken  35,000  In- 
dustrial violators  to  criminal  court  and  won 
convictions  In  97  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Pol- 
luters have  gone  to  JaU,  one  industrialist  for 
as  long  as  60  days. 

"We  will  not  tolerate  violations  of  the  law 
and  I  don't  believe  In  bribing  industry  with 


tax  incentives  to  do  the  right  thing.  Any  area 
in  the  country  can  do  a  good  Job  on  control 
of  air  pollution  if  this  is  the  will  of  the 
people." 

The  public's  support  of  control  programs 
and  willingness  to  act  is  also  called  the  key 
to  success  by  Mlddleton,  who  previously  had 
headed  California's  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's research  center. 

Public  support  in  California  is  high  and 
thus  the  state  has  higher  standards  than 
those  in  Federal  law.  The  Clean  Air  Act  sets 
only  minimum  criteria  and  permits  states  to 
set  more  rigid  requirements. 

Current  California  standards  call  for  a 
maximum  of  275  parts  of  hydrocarbons  per 
one  million  parts  of  air  and  limit  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  to  1.5  per  cent.  But  this 
Is  where  Federal  standards  begin.  For  some 
engines,  U.S.  law  will  permit  410  parts  per 
million  of  hydrocarbons  and  2.3  per  cent 
carbon  monoxide. 

Federal  law  has  spiirred  pollution  control. 
In  the  three  years  since  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  over  $16  million  in  Federal  funds 
have  gone  to  local,  state  and  regional  pro- 
grams. In  1963,  total  expenditures  for  con- 
trol— at  all  governmental  levels — -were  about 
$12  million.  In  1966,  they  almost  doubled. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  estimates  it 
will  take  expenditures  of  $120  billion  from 
all  sources  over  the  next  30  years — an  aver- 
age of  $4  billion  each  year — to  clean  up 
America's  aerial  sewers.  That's  a  long  way  to 
go,  especially  since  most  of  the  tab  has  to  be 
picked  up  by  an  unenthuslastlc  industry.  And 
taxpayers  will  have  to  provide  for  research, 
control  and  enforcement  funds  far  in  excess 
of  current  spending. 

Prior  to  1963,  only  17  states  had  annual 
anti-pollution  budgets  of  $5,000  or  more. 

The  total  spent  by  the  17  states  was  a 
shade  over  $2  million  but  California  alone 
provided  more  than  half  of  that  total.  Not 
more  than  six  states — even  with  a  generous 
interpretation  of  their  control  operations — 
could  be  said  to  enforce  regulations.  In  1965, 
the  number  of  states  with  $5,000  annual 
budgets  went  up  to  40  and  three  EMiditional 
states — for  a  total  of  nine — instituted  regu- 
latory programs. 

The  situation  in  1966  was  only  slightly  Im- 
proved. California  was  still  leader  with  a 
state  budget  of  $2,407,000.  Wisconsin  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  with  only  $5,255.  In 
between  were  Michigan  with  a  budget  of 
$116,972:  Ohio,  $128,038;  Massachusetts, 
$54,000;  Pennsylvania,  $311,455;  New  York, 
$500,415,  and  New  Jersey,  $659,037.  A  25- 
cent  annual  per  capita  expenditure  is  set  as 
the  minimum  for  an  adequate  state  program 
but  the  median  figure  for  the  state  programs 
Is  only  1.2  cents. 

For  local  programs,  the  acceptable  mini- 
mum annual  per  capita  expenditure  Is  40 
cents.  Only  three  cities  njeet  or  exceed  the 
standard;  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  each  with  60.5  cents,  and  Akron,  Ohio 
with  40.2  cents.  Detroit's  per  capita  expendi- 
ture was  26  cents:  Pittsburgh's,  22.7  cents; 
Chicago's,  32.7  cents;  Cleveland's,  31.6  cents; 
Jersey  City's,  2.8  cents,  and  San  Antonio's 
0.5  cents. 

Despite  increased  efforts  on  all  fronts,  pol- 
lution is  getting  worse,  Mlddleton  reports. 
Industry  is  spending  more  money  for  control 
devices  but  It  must  spend  even  more.  Auto 
exhaust  control  devices  must  be  Improved 
because  they  break  down  too  soon  and  too 
often. 

California  tests  produced  some  startling 
statistics:  37  per  cent  of  autos  with  mileage 
under  2,000  failed  to  hold  up  to  the  stand- 
ards. System  failures  on  cars  with  over  20.- 
000  miles  on  the  odometer  were  listed  at  87 
per  cent. 

Grant  and  Fuller  p'  ■.  le  most  of  the  blame 
on  lack  of  proper  q..  llty  control  by  auto 
man\ifact\irers.  Lack  oi  regular  maintenance 
by  auto  owners  Is  a  contributing  factor, 
according  to  Grant. 


IS  THERE  A  SICK  SOCIETY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article,  entitled 
"Is  There  a  'Sick'  Society  in  the  United 
States?"  which  appeared  in  the  August 
28,  1967,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  an  item  from  the  same  issue  of 
this  publication,  entitled  "What  Happens 
When  Rioters  Get  Into  Court?" 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  two 
items  were  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Riots,   Crime,  Youth   Revolt:    Is  There  a 

"Sick"  Societt  in  the  United  States? 

A  strange  and  troubled  mood  Is  appearing 
in  the  nation  at  this  time.  Growing  is  the 
sense  that  a  basic  sickness  may  be  spread- 
ing through  the  American  society. 

Headlines  tell  of  disorders  of  all  kinds. 

Massive  riots  have  laid  waste  to  the  big 
cities.  Violent  crime  Is  invading  once-quiet 
neighborhoods.  LSD  and  marijuana  are  be- 
coming the  staple  item  for  more  and  more 
of  the  nation's  young  people. 

TAKX    ALL    Ton    CAN 

The  unease  of  many  Americans  was  voiced 
recently  by  Dr.  Stuart  A.  MacCorkle,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  theme  of  the  day 
is  to  take  all  you  can  regardless  of  how  you 
get  it — and  a  lot  of  this  attitude  is  seeping 
down  from  high  places." 

Disquiet  is  spreading,  too,  about  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  where  American  soldiers  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  reasons  not  clear  to  many 
people. 

Recently  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (Dem.),  of 
Arkansas,  a  critic  of  the  war,  charged  that 
it  was  "poisoning  and  brutalizing  our  do- 
mestic life."  He  said ; 

"The  'Great  Society'  has  become  the  sick 
society." 

Other  authorities  say  that  the  Senator's 
diagnosis  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  what  is  wrong  with  the  America  of  today — 
or  why  It  seems  to  be  In  so  much  trouble. 

A  close  look  at  the  country  shows : 

Never  has  so  much  well-being  come  to  so 
many  Americans  as  now.  More  and  more, 
color-television  sets  and  swimming  pools — 
rather  than  two  cars  in  the  garage — are  be- 
coming symbols  of  the  "good  life."  On  August 
14  the  Census  Bureau  reported  a  decline  of 
nearly  25  percent  since  1969  in  the  number  of 
Americans  living  In  poverty.  Yet  never,  too, 
have  values  seemed  to  be  crumbling  as  they 
are  today. 

Welfare  rolls  now  provide  handouts  to 
more  than  8  million  Americans,  at  a  time 
when  many  Jobs  go  begging  for  lack  of  people 
willing  to  work. 

Signs  grow  that  getting  a  welfare  check  Is 
becoming  an  acceptable  way  of  life  for  many 
Americans.  On  August  16,  "The  New  York 
Times"  told  of  a  family  on  relief  In  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  living  In  a  costly  motel  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  Welfare  officials  finally  located  a 
nine-room  house  in  good  condition — but 
the  family  resisted  leaving  the  motel  because 
the  house  didn't  have  enough  windows  and 
was  located  in  a  semi-industrial  area. 

All  along  the  line,  the  idea  of  responsibility 
appears  to  be  falling  into  disrepute. 

Being  accepted  rather  widely,  as  a  result 
of  racial  demonstrations  in  recent  years.  Is 
the  view  that  people  are  entitled  to  disobey 
laws  they  don't  like.  Result  is  rioting  that  has 
neared  civil  war  in  some  cities. 

In  1964,  there  were  15  outbreaks  of  racial 
violence  reported.  That  ntimber  declined  to 
Biz  the  following  year — but  one  was  the 
"Watts  riot"  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  34  per- 
sons were  killed. 

In  1966,  the  wave  of  rioting  spread  to  AS 
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cltiee.  And  so  far,  this  year,  racial  violence 
has  come  to  about  115  cities,  including 
Detroit,  which  suffered  the  biggest  race  riot 
in  America's  history. 

Through  it  all,  the  Idea  grows  that  rioters 
are  entitled  to  shoot,  burn,  and  loot.  On 
August  15,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  civil-rights  leader  who  preaches  "non- 
violence," blamed  the  widespread  destruction 
and  bloodshed  in  the  cities  this  summer  not 
on  the  rioters,  but  on  "the  policy  makers  of 
the  white  society." 

Concluded  law  professor  Fred  E.  Inbau  of 
Northwestern  University,  president  of  the 
newly  formed  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement : 

"The  philosophy  of  excuse  and  individual 
unrestraint  Is  prevailing  too  often  In  gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  fuzzy  idea  that,  be- 
cause an  individual  is  poor  or  socially  de- 
prived, we  ought  to  overlook  his  criminality. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  no- 
tion that  people  have  responsibilities  as  well 
as  rights. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  contributed  to 
this  by  overemphasizing  individual  rights. 
But  civil  liberties  are  meaningless  unless 
you  can  exercise  them  in  a  safe,  stable  so- 
ciety." 

Instead  of  security,  what  many  Americans 
are  finding  Is  growing  anarchy  about  them. 
Police,  restricted  by  court  rulings  in  favor 
of  criminal  "rights,"  are  finding  it  harder 
to  make  arrests — and  parole  practices  are 
throwing  convicted  criminals  onto  the  street 
with  few   or   no   controls. 

SOARING     CRIME 

Results  show  up  in  this  report  issued  re- 
cently by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: 

Between  1960  and  1966,  when  the  U.S. 
population  was  increasing  by  about  10  per 
cent,  serious  crime  rose  62  per  cent.  Murders 
rose  21  per  cent,  forcible  rapes  50  per  cent 
and  aggravated  assault — often  psychotic  at- 
tacks on  helpless  persons — went  up  52  per 
cent. 

Religious  and  psychiatric  authorities,  as 
well  as  police,  find  some  evidence  that  vio- 
lence is  becoming  socially  acceptable.  Dr. 
Predric  Wertham,  New  York  City  psychia- 
trist, said: 

"Some  things  In  America  definitely  point 
to  decadence,  and  the  most  severe  symptom 
of  this  is  violence,  a  total  belief  in  the 
morality  of  force.  Children  are  offered  an 
atom-bomb  toy,  a  movie  shows  a  bathtub 
filled  with  blood  and  with  blood  coming 
out  of  the  faucet.  You  turn  on  the  television 
set  and  see  the  Vietnamese  war  being  pre- 
sented as  if  it  were  a  sporting  event." 

Similarly,  the  Jesuit  weekly  "America" 
noted  recently: 

"Sexual  pornography  broke  down  the  sex- 
ual guidelines.  Porno-violence  is  aiming  at 
the  more  fundamental  guideline:  the  riile  of 
law  and  order  in  society." 

Today,  It  is  America's  young  who  may  be 
paying  the  heaviest  price  for  the  nation's 
moral  turmoil. 

Year  by  year.  Juveniles  continue  to  ac- 
count for  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  in- 
crease in  serious  crime.  Between  1950  and 
1966,  with  the  population  aged  10  through 
17  going  up  by  19  per  cent,  arrest  figures  for 
that  group  showed : 

Serious  crime  of  all  kinds  committed  by 
Juveniles — up  54  per  cent.  Murders  by  Juve- 
niles— up  45  per  cent.  Aggravated  assaults  by 
youngsters — up  116  per  cent.  And  Juvenile 
crime  appears  to  be  growing  fastest  in  the 
suburbs. 

CHILDREN    ON    THE    LOOSE 

Harold  A.  Smith,  former  president  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  says  this: 

"People  aren't  making  their  children  be- 
have as  they  used  to.  Children  don't  have  to 
work — there  is  nothing  to  do  when  they  come 
home  from  school  but  roam  the  streets.  Our 
house  in  the  North  Shore  suburbs  has  been 
robbed  several  limes.  Once  it  was  some  high. 
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Bchool  students  who  were  J  list  out  to  'have 
fun.'" 

The  youth  revolt,  however,  goes  far  beyond 
serious  crime. 

Youngsters  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are 
flocking  to  such  "hippie"  hangouts  as  East 
Village  in  New  York  City,  Halght-Ashbury  In 
San  Francisco  or  Dupont  Circle  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These  youths,  many  in  their  teens,  de- 
nounce striving  and  hard  work.  Instead  their 
aim  Is  "peace"  and  "love."  One  college  pro- 
fessor said: 

"The  sad  part  Is  that  many  of  these  kids 
are  deeply  sincere  and  looking  for  some 
values.  Yet  their  response  to  what  they  see 
as  a  'sick'  society  is  itself  the  'sickne&s'  of 
alienation  and  despeUr." 

Today  the  "hippie"  movement  Is  in  the 
vanguard  of  a  boom  in  use  of  hallucinatory 
drugs.  Federal  officials  estimate  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  tried  LSD  at 
least  once,  despite  medical  warning  of  its 
genetic  and  health  hazards.  Other  estimates 
range  to  a  million.  Far  more  than  that  are 
believed  to  be  sampling  marijuana. 

Ulegltlmate-blrth  rates  also  are  on  the  up- 
ward march. 

In  1940,  illegitimacy  accounted  for  about 
3.8  per  cent  of  all  births  in  the  U.S.  By  1965, 
the  rate  had  doubled — to  7.7  percent.  While 
nonwhite  rates  are  substantially  higher,  com- 
ing to  26.3  per  cent  In  1965,  white  rates  are 
going  up  slightly  faster.  White  illegitimacies 
came  to  1.9  per  cent  in  1940,  and  to  4  per 
cent  two  years  ago. 

Such  developments  are  seen  to  be  flowing, 
at  least  in  part,  from  a  strange  and  con- 
fusing "new  morality"  getting  support  from 
some  church  Intellectuals. 

SITUATION  ETHICS 

This  morality,  often  called  "situation,, 
ethics,"  has  moved  away  from  emphasis  on 
fixed  ideals  of  right  or  wrong.  Instead  it 
stresses  differences  in  circumstances  which 
might  at  times  Justify  lying,  adultery,  vio- 
lence and  other  acts. 

Dr.  R.  Paul  Ramsey,  professor  of  religion  at 
Princeton  University,  said: 

"The  trouble  with  'situation  ethics'  is  not 
only  that  It  Is  subject  to  great  abuse  In  mak- 
ing each  person  his  own  moral  authority.  It 
provides  no  way  in  which  men  can  accumu- 
late moral  wisdom  through  recognition  of 
the  similarities  and  continuities  that  pro- 
vide us  with  a  moral  system." 

LIFE   HAS   BECOME   EASU31 

Affiuence,  itself,  is  seen  as  adding  some- 
what to  moral  disarray. 

Dr.  Bruno  Bettelheim,  University  of  Chi- 
cago psychiatrist,  said : 

"I  think  we  are  In  a  crisis  brought  on  by 
the  radical  change  In  the  availability  of 
goods.  Life  has  become  easier  In  the  middle 
class,  and  the  mass  media  portrays  every- 
thing as  easy.  So  our  poor  feel  that  all  of 
these  goods  should  be  made  immediately 
available  to  them  without  work. 

"There  Is  real  value  and  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  feeling  that  you've  done  a  hard 
piece  of  work  and  done  It  well.  In  Detroit 
they  should  have  rounded  up  those  youths 
on  the  street,  drafted  them  into  a  labor  corps 
for  two  years  and  provided  them  with  good 
training,  good  food  and  lodging.  After  two 
years,  they  could  be  placed  In  well-paying 
Jobs  because  they  would  have  learned  to  fill 
them." 

Prof.  Samuel  Cook,  a  political  scientist  at 
Duke  University,  said: 

"Affluence  is  raising  a  perd  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  can  set  up  a  false  sense  of  values 
and  priorities  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  what 
makes  life  worthwhile." 

poPXTLATioN  SHirr 

As  many  authorities  see  it,  what  America 
is  paying  a  price  for  today  are  vast  shifts  in 
population  and  technology  that  have  come 
to  the  nation  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

With  more  and  more  people  living  in  big- 
ger and  bigger  urban  area*,  family  ties  are 


weakening,  among  whites  to  some  extent  as 
well  as  among  Negroes.  And  the  "good  life" 
In  metropolitan  areas  is  turning  up  some 
dark  edges.  Said  Dr.  Edward  H.  Buehrig,  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Indiana  University : 

"In  a  small  community,  you  may  not  know 
the  person  across  the  street — yet  by  some  al- 
most Inperceptlble  gesture  you  indicate  that 
you  are  aware  of  him.  But  ride  a  commuter 
train  to  a  big  city  and  you  dare  not  even 
cast  your  eyes  toward  anyone  sitting  next 
to  you.  Communication  simply  doesn't  occur. 
By  massing  people,  we're  weakening  the 
bonds  that  tie  society  together." 

Police  find  it  becoming  commonplace  for 
citizens  to  stand  by  silently  while  crimes 
are  being  committed. 

Many  Americans  assess  today's  troubles 
as  temporary — not  greatly  worse  than  those 
of  the  past.  Said  Dr.  Seymour  Martin  Llpset, 
professor  of  sociology  and  government  at 
Harvard:  "The  war  In  Vietnam  is  clearly  a 
basic  source  of  the  malaise,  in  part  because 
there  is  a  loss  of  Innocence  in  the  discovery 
of  the  limitations  on  our  powers. 

"Yet  I  dont  think  anything  has  really  got- 
ten worse.  In  the  1950s  people  were  worrying 
about  'confonnlsm'  and  McCarthylsm,  now 
it  Is  the  'hippies'  and  deviation  that  bother 
them.  In  a  few  years,  another  generation  is 
likely  to  react  to  today's  norms  with  dis- 
gust." 

UNrULTILLED    PROMISES 

An  undercurrent  of  concern  is  growing 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  nation — and 
its  leaders.  Said  Dr.  Bettelheim: 

"Our  Government  is  much  more  concerned 
with  getting  votes  than  with  what  is  good 
for  society — much  too  concerned  about  how 
something  looks  and  too  little  about  what 
is  right.  They  are  making  promises  that  will 
^take  at  least  three  or  four  generations  of 
hard  work  to  achieve." 

A  Rice  University  historian.  Dr.  Prank 
Vandiver,  put  It  another  way: 

"I  don't  know  of  a  generation  facing  more 
problems  in  the  future  than  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today.  I'm  glad  I  won't  have  to  be 
around  to  help." 

What  Happens  When  Rioters  Get  Into 

COtJET 

Of  3,927  persons  arrested  In  the  Los  Angeles 
riots  of  1965,  only  seven  were  sent  to  State 
prison. 

Of  633  arrested  in  Chicago's  1966  riots,  only 
three  went  to  State  prison. 

These  are  among  the  facts  that  turn  up  in 
the  search  for  answers  to  questions  that  are 
now  being  asked  by  many  people  in  the  wake 
of  widespread  riots. 
'    The  questions  being  asked  are  these: 

What  happens  to  rioters?  Are  they  pros- 
ecuted? Convicted?  If  convicted,  what  pun- 
ishment do  they  get? 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  what  will 
happen  to  the  thousands  arrested  In  this 
year's  rioting  in  more  than  100  cities.  Courts 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  dispose  of  all  those 
cases. 

However,  records  of  past  years  suggest  that 
few  will  wind  up  in  prison  and  most  will 
go  free  on  probation. 

watts  riot's  record 

In  the  six-day  riot  In  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles  in  August,  1965,  there  were  3,371 
adults  and  556  Juveniles  arrested. 

Felony  charges  were  placed  against  a  total 
of  2,761  adults,  of  whom  1,586  were  convicted. 
Charged  with  misdemeanors  were  610  adults, 
of  whom  452  were  convicted. 

Of  the  2,038  adults  convicted,  1,103 — or 
more  than  half — were  set  free  on  probation. 
Many  escaped  with  fines. 

Of  the  732  given  Jail  sentences:  360 — or 
nearly  half — drew  terms  of  a  month  or  less; 
196  were  Jailed  for  2  or  3  months;  only  36 
received  Jail  sentences  of  6  months  or  more. 

Seven  were  sentenced  to  a  State  prison: 
4  for  burglary,  1  for  aggravated  assault,  1 
for  auto  theft  and  1  for  drunken  driving. 
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Thla  la  what  happened  to  the  556  Juyenlles 
arreated:  310  were  released;  8  were  turned 
over  to  parents;  338  were  placed  under  juris- 
diction of  Juvenile  courts  which  sent  only  85 
of  them  to  correctional  institutions. 

Among  the  adults  arrested  In  the  Watts 
riots,  3.146  were  Negroes,  ISl  were  white,  68 
were  Mexican-Americans  and  6  were  of  other 
ethnic  origin;  439  were  women. 

Most  of  tboee  arrested  had  police  records: 
11.4  per  cent  had  been  in  prison;  22.9  per  cent 
had  served  Jail  sentences  of  90  days  or  more; 

38.3  per  cent  had  records  of  minor  offenses; 

27.4  per  cent  had  no  prior  offenses. 

In  Chicago's  West  Side  riots  of  1966,  the 
533  persons  arrested  included  S78  adults  and 
155  Juveniles. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commlslson  has  not  yet 
recorded  the  disposition  of  al?  of  those  cases. 

However,  Louis  P.  Oarlppo,  assistant  State's 
attorney,  says  83  were  Indicted  under  felony 
charges  of  looting,  with  these  results:  60  were 
convicted;  11  acquitted;  6  cases  were  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  evidence. 

Of  the  60  convicted  of  felonies,  47  were 
freed  on  probation;  10  were  given  probation 
with  some  Jail  time;  only  3  were  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary — one  for  3  to  6  years,  one 
for  1  to  3  years  and  one  for  3  to  4  years. 

WHAT    DETROrr    IS    DOING 

Detroit's  courts  have  worked  double  shifts 
to  speed  the  prosecution  of  those  arrested  In 
that  city's  riots  of  late  July,  1967. 

In  Detroit,  3,166  persons  were  charged 
with  felonies.  Of  the  first  2,833  to  receive  pre- 
trial examinations,  3.075  were  bound  over  for 
trial.  The  cases  of  758  were  dismissed. 

Detroit  defendants  charged  with  misde- 
meanors numbered  1,014.  Of  those,  600  cases 
were  completed  by  mid-August  with  these 
results:  About  half  were  acquitted  or  won 
rtlwnlHiial  of  their  charges;  those  found  guilty 
were  sentenced  to  the  same  number  of  days 
they  had  already  spent  In  Jail  awaiting  trial. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  more  than  700  persons 
have  been  charged  with  crimes  in  that  city's 
riots  of  mid-July. 

ANTIPOVERTT     JOBS 

In  the  rioting  on  May  16  and  17  of  this 
year  on  the  campus  of  the  nearly  all-Negro 
Texas  Southern  University  In  Houston,  more 
than  400  were  arrested. 

Among  them  were  five  Negroes  charged 
with  murder  and  assault  to  commit  murder. 
Those  charges  resulted  from  the  killing  of  a 
police  officer  and  the  wounding  of  two  other 
policemen  In  an  exchange  of  gunfire  between 
police  and  snipers  In  a  men's  dormitory. 

The  five  murder  defendants  are  free  on 
bond  awaiting  trial  set  for  October. 

Recently  It  was  discovered  that  two  of  the 
defendants  were  on  the  payroll  of  Houston's 
antlpoverty  organization,  which  is  partly 
financed  by  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

One  was  drawing  (1.75  an  hour  as  a  recrea- 
tion director,  the  other,  (1.40  an  hour  as  a 
"community-development  aide."  Both  were 
fired  from  their  antlpoverty  Jobs,  ostensibly 
on  orders  from  Washington. 

The  advisory  panel  of  the  Houston  antl- 
poverty organization  has  protested  the  fixings 
arguing  that  the  alleged  killers  were  the  type 
of  persons  that  poverty  fighters  need  to 
reach. 


RADIATION  CONTROL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1967.  S.  2067,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  I  applaud  his  move  as  well  as  that 
of  Representative  Rogers,  who  intro- 
duced similar  bills  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  science  has  provided 
this  generation  a  range  of  household 
accessories  that  make  our  lives  at  home 
more  contfortable  and  Interesting  than 


at  any  time  in  history.  If  along  with 
these  benefits  the  American  public  Is 
threatened  by  a  source  of  harniful  radi- 
ation, then  of  course  we  must  take  re- 
medial steps.  The  effects  of  radiation  on 
the  human  body  can  be  frighteningly 
dangerous.  Therefore,  I  endorse  the  call 
for  action  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  Congress. 


TYLER  (TEX.)  COURIER-TIMES  AP- 
PROVES BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  principle  of  bilingual  education  that 
I  have  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
Congress  in  S.  428  has  generated  enthu- 
siastic support  from  all  corners  of  the 
country.  Members  of  both  parties  have 
endorsed  the  concept  of  eliminating  the 
learning  handicaps  of  Spanish-speaking 
children  by  teaching  them  bilingually. 

In  Texas,  with  our  large  Mexican- 
American  population,  the  bill  offers  to  be 
especially  important.  Tyler,  Tex.,  Couri- 
er-Times, on  August  16,  noted  editorially 
that: 

Bipartisan  political  support  as  seldom  wit- 
nessed can  be  claimed  for  a  bill  by  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  state : 
The  wonder  of  it  Is,  one  might  gather  from 
looking  over  the  support  .  .  .  that  someone 
had  not  come  up  with  such  a  plan  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bipartisan  Support  Given  Bilincttai.  Educa- 
tion Act 

Bipartisan  political  support  as  seldom 
witnessed  can  be  claimed  for  a  bill  by  Sen. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education  the  other  day  approved  without 
opposition  a  bill  by  Sen.  Yarborough  to 
make  funds  available  for  special  education 
programs  for  Spanish-speaking  children. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Congrressional  group 
had  ever  taken  action  on  such  a  bill,  and 
the  first  bilingual  education  bill  ever  Intro- 
duced in  either  house  of  Congress. 

The  proposal.  S.  428,  authorizes  $45  million 
over  a  four  year  period  to  assist  selected 
schools  throughout  the  nation  develop  and 
operate  new  educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren whose  mother  tongue  is  Spanish. 

Known  as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
the  bill  would  affect  some  two  million  school- 
aged  children  from  Spanish-speaking  back- 
grounds in  the  Southwest,  plus  thousands 
more  In  Spanish  neighborhoods  of  New  York, 
Florida,  and  elsewhere. 

The  wonder  of  it  is,  one  might  gather 
from  looking  over  the  support  of  the  motion, 
that  someone  had  not  come  up  with  such  a 
plan  before. 

Unusual  political  alliance  Indeed  is  re- 
flected in  the  list  of  co-sponsors  which  in- 
cludes Senators  Tower  of  Texas,  Javits  and 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Kuchel  and  Murphy 
of  California.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico,  Morse 
of  Oregon.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia. 

We  defy  an  attempt  to  find  a  list  that 
would  more  completely  cover  every  shade  of 
political  philosophy  in  the  Senate.  Prom 
whence  could  any  opposition  come? 


RISING  CRIME  AND  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  its 


August  28, 1967,  issue  printed  a  resolution 
adopted  on  August  4  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  at  the  recent  conference  of  chief 
justices  at  Honolulu,  which  was  attended 
by  justices  from  45  States.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  printed  the  resolution 
under  the  heading  "Rising  Crime  and 
the  Courts — State  Justices  Take  a 
Stand." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  page  53 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  page 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rising  Crime  and  the  Courts — State  Jus- 
tices Take  a  Stand 

Why  the  spread  of  crime  and  riots? 

Chief  justices  of  the  highest  State  courts 
in  the  nation  suggest  some  answers — and 
some  remedies.  Without  mentioniTig  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  by  name,  the  justices  say 
this: 

"Among  the  causes  of  the  spretiding  dis- 
respect for  law  and  its  enforcement  are  the 
publicly  held  views  that  it  is  inordinately 
difficult,  and  many  times  impossible,  to  con- 
vict those  who  are  guilty." 

Demanded  by  the  justices:  swift  and  sure 
punishment  for  rioting,  looting  and  arson. 

The  recent  Conference  of  Chief  Justices 
at  Honolulu  was  attended  by  justices  from.  45 
States.  The  resolution  on  this  page  was 
adopted  on  August  4  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

Whereas,  the  course  of  events  In  our  nation 
during  tLe  short  19  years  of  the  existence 
of  this  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  has  evi- 
denced a  malignant  growth  of  disrespect  for 
and  disobedience  of  law,  which  In  this  year 
has  culminated  In  unprecedented  lawlessness 
and  mob  violence;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  years  the  members  of 
the  Conference  have  soberly  reflected  on  this 
tragic  coxirse  of  events  and  the  attitudes 
which  direct  it,  having  at  our  last  meeting,  In 
August,  1966,  condemned  all  forms  of  dis- 
respect for  law  by  individuals  and  groups  and 
reminded  all  of  the  necessity  for  reaffirmation 
of  our  faith  In  the  rule  of  law  as  the  only 
alternative  to  a  lawless  society;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  again  at  this  assemblage 
deliberated  the  dangerously  low  state  of  law 
and  order  and  the  Increase  of  crime  in  our 
beloved  country,  and  have  likewise  con- 
cerned ourselves  with  an  examination  of  both 
cause  and  effect  of  these  conditions;  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize,  as  all  must,  that 
the  causes,  whether  real  or  Imaginary,  of  the 
civil  disobedience  which  is  shaking  the  very 
bedrock  of  our  political  and  social  structures 
are  manifold,  yet  it  is  our  studied  view  that 
the  foremost  cause  Is  a  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  an  utter  disregard  for  its  proper 
enforcement  in  the  minds  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  if  the  requisite  respect  for  law  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  is  to  be  maintained 
and  enhanced  and  if  civil  order  is  to  be  pre- 
served it  is  as  imperative  that  those  who 
breach  the  law  be  punished  as  it  is  that  the 
innocent  be  protected,  and  it  is  equally  es- 
sential that  It  be  demonstrated  that  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  will  receive  protection  of  the 
law  from  the  lawless  as  it  is  that  its  guaran- 
tees will  be  afforded  him  who  Is  accused  of 
its  breach; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices: 

1.  That  the  strength  and  progress  of  our 
nation  and  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  lib- 
erties by  all  our  citizens  have  always  been 
and  continue  to  be  dependent  In  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  self-restraint  and  self-disci- 
pline of  our  citizens,  as  manifested  by  their 
belief  In,  respect  for,  and  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law; 

2.  That  to  insure  that  we  may  have  change 
amid  order  and  order  amid  change,  our  form 
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of  goTemment  wisely  provides  an  orderly 
remedy  at  the  ballot  box  and  In  legislative 
bodies  for  effecting  social  change  and  cor- 
recting UAjust  laws  and  social  Injustices, 
and  through  the  courts  for  striking  down 
InvaUd  laws  and  relieving  from  improper 
conduct  of  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  powers  of  government; 

3.  That  those  persons  and  groups  who 
ignore  these  orderly  processes,  but  instead 
seek  redress  of  grievances — ^no  matter  how 
deserving — or  change  In  our  social  order — no 
matter  how  much  needed — through  force, 
mob  violence  and  riot,  accompanied  by  loot- 
ing, arson  and  murder,  commit  criminal  acts 
of  the  gravest  order,  and  must  be  swiftly, 
fairly  and  surely  prosecuted  and  punished 
according  to  the  law  which  they  have  vio- 
lated; such  conduct  is  foreign  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  if  left  unchecked  Is 
certain  to  result  In  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  our  citizens; 

4.  That  among  the  causes  of  the  spread- 
ing disrespect  for  law  and  its  enforcement 
are  the  publicly  held  views  that  It  Is  Inor- 
dinately difficult,  and  many  times  impos- 
sible, to  convict  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
gravest  crimes  against  our  society,  and  that 
there  are  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays In  the  administration  of  justice;  that  to 
the  extent  these  views  are  supported  in  logic 
and  fact  It  requires  that  we,  and  all  our 
Judicial,  executive  and  legislative  bodies  and 
agencies,  reappraise  the  laws  and  procedures 
which  affect  the  task  of  the  policeman,  the 
prosecutor  and  the  courts  In  their  effort  to 
protect  society,  to  the  end  that  we  will  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  challenge  of  lawlessness; 

5.  That  as  all  true  Americans  have  in  time 
of  war  Btanchly  supported  our  armed  forces, 
aU  Americans  must  now  lend  their  active 
support  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
onerous  task  of  continuously  waging  the  war 
on  crime  and  lawlessness;  only  if  we  support 
the  policeman,  the  prosecutor  and  the  courts 
can  they  protect  us,  our  rights  and  the  free- 
dom to  enjoy  them; 

6.  That  we  implore  all  citizens  to  deliber- 
ately reaffirm  their  faith  In  liberty  under  law. 


every  aspect  of  the  disappearance  and 
death  of  Charles  Jordan. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  JORDAN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  deepest  shock  and  regret  we  learned 
about  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  H. 
Jordan:  humanitarian,  friend  to  those 
in  need. 

Charles  Jordan,  executive  vice  chair- 
man of  the  American  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  weis  vacationing  in  Eastern 
Europe  with  his  wife  and  nephew.  Last 
Wednesday  evening,  after  leaving  his 
hotel  in  search  of  a  newspaper,  he  van- 
ished from  the  streets  of  Prague.  His  body 
was  found  in  the  Vltava  River  on  Sun- 
day. 

I  knew  Charlie  Jordan  personally.  He 
was  an  outstanding  man,  a  dedicated 
human  being.  All  of  his  energies  and 
abilities  were  used  to  lessen  the  distress 
and  misery  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  tragic 
event.  But  we  are  painfully  aware  that 
a  man's  life  has  been  snuffed  out. 

Willie  we  cannot  bring  back  Charles 
Jordan's  life,  we  can  at  least  do  every- 
thing possible  to  learn  the  truth  about 
how  he  met  his  death. 

It  is  my  solemn  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  make  a  strong  repre- 
sentation to  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  our  Government  to  take 
those  measures  necessary  to  see  that 
Czechoslovak  authorities  undertake  an 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of 


ADDRESS  BY  BENJAMIK  V.  COH^? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  11,  1967,  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
addressed  the  Washington  area  chapter 
of  the  United  World  Federalists  on  the 
subject  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished legal  minds  in  the  Nation.  He 
was  a  highly  regarded  official  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. He  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  most 
thoughtful  observers  of  international  af- 
fairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  pro- 
vocative address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  at  Meeting 

OF    Washington    Area    Chapter    or    the 

United  World  Federaubts,  August  11, 1967 

It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  we  unilat- 
erally Intervened  vrtth  armed  force  in  South 
Vietnam — without  concurrently  consulting 
or  reporting  to  the  United  Nations.  We  inter- 
vened in  one  of  the  grayest  areas  of  the  world 
in  the  sense  of  our  knowing  what  sort  of 
government  the  people  wanted  or  would  sup- 
port and  in  the  sense  of  knowing  whether 
in  their  view  a  policy  of  alignment  or  non- 
alignment  would  best  serve  their  Interests. 
The  Issues  on  which  we  Intervened  conse- 
quently were  murky  In  origin.  In  fact  and 
In  law  and  were  colored  by  fears  and  hopefe 
of  future  developments  which  could  not  be 
foreseen  or  forecast. 

At  the  start  the  war  was  treated  very  much 
like  a  top-secret  affair.  There  was  little  pub- 
lic discussion.  Questions  were  not  welcomed, 
particularly  questions  how  far  our  military 
participation  went  or  would  go  beyond  ad- 
vice and  training.  Obviously  a3  the  war  has 
escalated,  it  has  become  clear  that  it  involves 
cost  and  consequences  for  the  present  and 
risks  for  the  future  far  beyond  those  ex- 
pected at  the  time  of  our  initial  armed  inter- 
vention. Many  who  at  first  calmly  accepted 
the  fact  of  our  intervention,  believing  no 
more  than  a  display  of  power  would  be  re- 
quired, now  concede  that  our  Involvement  is 
unfortunate  and  an  early  end  of  the  war 
must  be  sought.  But  we  are  now  told  that 
no  honorable  way  out  IB  open  to  us.  So  we  are 
\irged  to  continue  to  pursue  the  Illusory  goal 
of  military  victory — probably  in  fact  the  most 
costly,  dangerous  and  self-defeating  of  all 
possible  alternatives. 

What  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are  and 
why  can't  we  fiJid  a  way  out?  It  is  In  truth 
a  long,  complex  story,  and  I  must  be  brief. 
The  explanation  in  large  part,  I  believe,  lies 
In  the  fact  that  in  making  the  critical  de- 
cisions President  Johnson  like  President 
Kennedy  before  him  has  been  Infiuenced 
most  by  those  of  his  advisers  who  really  be- 
lieve that  South  Vietnam  is  Armageddon 
where  the  forces  of  righteousneefi  are  ar- 
rayed against  the  forces  of  evil  and  upon  the 
outcome  depends  the  future  not  only  of  the 
fifteen  million  people  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
the  hundred  millions  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
beyond.  Through  their  eyes  they  can  see  no 
wrong  on  our  side  and  no  good  on  the  other. 
In  their  eyes  any  peace  of  accommodation  Is 
an  abject  and  Ignoble  surrender. 

In  their  eyes  Ho  Chi  Minh  lb  a  communist, 
nothing  else.  He  Is  the  advance  gioard  for 
China,  Russia  and  International  communism, 
not  a  leader  of  Vietnamese  nationalism  who 
gave  aid  to  American  airmen  In  World  War 
II.  In  their  eyes  we  are  supporting  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  from  an  unprovoked  in- 


vasion from  the  North.  But  according  to 
Presideat  Elsenhower  80  piercent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  were  favorably  dls- 
poaed  toward  Ho  Ctd  Ml&h  In  1954  when  the 
Oeneva  agreement  was  oondoded.  Acoordtng 
to  Senator  Mansfield,  who  has  followed 
closely  developments  in  Vietnam  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  early  1965  when  It  was 
decided  to  increase  our  foroes  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  26,000  to  over  100,000  there  were 
only  400  North  Vietnam  soldieis  among  Che 
Viet  Cong  forces  in  the  South  Vietnam  which 
totaled  140,000  at  that  time.  Today,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  the  Viet  Cong  forces  have 
risen  to  about  300.000  of  which  50,  possibly  60 
thousand  are  North  Vietnam  regulars.  Our 
forces  are  nearlng  600,000,  not  including 
about  100,000  auxiliary  air  and  naval  forces 
not  based  in  Vietnam.  That  Is  the  American 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  are  roughly  ten 
times  the  North  Vletnjun  forces  there.  The 
Saigon  government  forces  number  between 
6  and  700,000,  of  which  about  300,000  are 
available  for  combat,  the  balance  being  as- 
signed to  constabulary  and  pacification  work. 
The  Saigon  combat  farces  therefore  are 
roughly  equal  In  niunber  to  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  including  the  regulars  from  North 
Vietnam,  but  they  seem  unable  to  hold  their 
own  without  the  American  troopfe  taking  over 
'  more  and  more  of  the  fighting. 

Aooording  to  Senator  Mansfield  about  60 
percent  of  the  population  at  the  beginning 
of  1966  was  under  some  form  of  control  of 
the  Saigon  government,  largely  because  of 
Saigon's  control  of  other  cities  and  large 
towns.  About  22  percent  of  the  population 
and  substantial  parts  of  the  rural  areas  were 
under  Viet  Cong  control  and  what  remained 
was  no  man's  land. 

The  war  is  a  war  for  the  control  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  war  between  rival  South 
Vietnam  polltical-mlUtary  movements,  the 
one  supported  and  in  a  high  degree  directed 
by  the  Hanoi  government,  the  other  sup- 
ported and  in  a  high  degree  directed  by  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  undoubt- 
edly does  much  more  of  the  actual  fighting 
for  Saigon  than  Hanoi  does  for  the  Viet  Cong. 
We  might  ask  ourselves  why  the  Vietnamese 
we  support  are  less  effective  fighters  than 
the  Vietnamese  Hanoi  supports. 

Official  statements  Justifying  American  In- 
tervention make  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  In  1962 
found  that  the  infiltration  of  men  and  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam  by  Hanoi  was  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  but 
strangely  enough  these  statements  take  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  same  report  found 
that  the  Introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  beyond  the  stated 
strength  of  the  MlUtary  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  was  also  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreement.  Since  that  Report  was  Issued, 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  have  in- 
creased from  25,000  to  approximately  500,000, 
and  Hanoi's  troops  from  400  to  around  60,000. 
That  is  a  ratio  of  about  8  to  1,  and  we  seem 
determined  to  keep  up  that  ratio.  Who  then 
is  responding  to  whose  infiltration  in  this 
terrible  war? 

The  official  position  now  Is  that  we  want 
to  have  peace  talks  with  Hanoi.  But  until 
the  President's  Baltimore  speech  in  April 
1965,  the  official  line  was  that  no  peace  con- 
ference was  necessary,  all  that  was  required 
was  that  Hanoi  leave  its  neighbor  alone  and 
observe  the  Geneva  Agreement.  Before  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  apptolntment  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965,  suggestions  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  United  Nations  were  frowned  upon  and 
the  efforts  of  U  Thant  in  the  fall  of  1964  to 
bring  the  principals  together  were  rebuked. 
Even  now  there  has  been  no  meaningful 
statement  of  our  pteace  terms.  It  Is  said  that 
we  will  not  weaken  our  bargaining  position 
by  premature  disclosure  of  our  terms.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is 
no  agreement  within  our  government  or  with 
the  Saigon  government  on  peace  terms.  Am- 
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buasdor  Lodge  before  leaving  hl«  poet  re- 
Iterated  bi«  vlewa  that  no  peace  conference 
waa  needed,  that  as  our  military  position 
Improved,  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  would 
fade  out.  Ambassador  Lodge's  views  still 
seem  to  motivate  the  actions  of  our  military 
and  political  missions  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  our  pursuit  of  total  military  victory,  we 
may  gain  a  peace  of  conquest,  but  we  are 
maUng  real  peace  among  the  war-torn, 
deeply  divided  people  of  South  Vietnam  Im- 
possible. In  our  piirsult  of  the  war,  we  favor 
those  supporting  the  Saigon  military  dicta- 
torship and  look  with  suspicion  and  distrust 
on  those  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Viet  Cong.  When 
the  Buddhists  force  General  Ky  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional Assembly  to  establish  a  civilian 
government,  we  tiim  around  and  help  Ky 
to  suppress  the  Buddhists.  Then  we  are  mum 
when  Ky  brings  pressure  on  the  Assembly 
to  dlnquallfy  important  peace  candidates  at 
the  forthcoming  election. 

The  public  opinion  polls  reveals  that  the 
paramount  wish  of  the  war-weary  people  of 
South  Vietnam  is  for  peace.  What  we  do  not 
realize  is  that  it  is  we  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  peace.  It  Is  we  and  our  efforts  not  to 
contain  but  to  roll  back  the  Viet  Cong  from 
areas  they  have  for  years  controlled — our 
efforts  to  sustain  a  military  dictatorship 
which  lacks  poptilar  support  and  whose  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  continuance  of  the 
war — that  stand  in  the  way  of  peace. 

If  we  wish  to  insist  on  destroying  the 
Viet  Cong  as  a  political  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam, that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  peace 
negotiations  with  Hanoi.  Military  conquest 
may  drive  the  Viet  Cong  underground,  but 
military  occupation  however  camouflaged  Is 
not  peace. 

The  escalation  of  the  war  has  not  brought 
peace,  but  Increased  casualties  and  devasta- 
tion. Further  escalation  of  the  war,  instead 
of  bringing  a  quick  end  to  hostilities  is  likely 
to  bring  not  only  more  casualties  and  dev- 
astation, but  the  gravest  risks  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  more  sophisticated  weapons  of 
offense  and  defense  by  both  sides,  the  gravest 
risks  of  the  extension  of  the  war  beyond  the 
confines  of  Vietnam  and  the  gravest  rlslcs 
of  a  broadening  of  outside  aid  and  participa- 
tion. 

The  time  Is  overdue  for  a  move  to  de- 
escalate  the  war  and  the  casualties,  to  allow 
passions  to  cool  and  to  give  reason  and 
political  statemanship  a  chance  to  prevail 
where  force  and  military  strategy  have  failed. 

If  we  are  prepared  for  a  peace  of  accom- 
modation and  reconcllatlon,  we  should  have 
the  courage  to  state  our  peace  terms  without 
equivocation  or  evasion.  We  should  state 
clearly  our  willingness  to  discuss  peace  with 
the  Viet  Cong  as  well  as  with  Saigon  and 
Hanoi.  We  should  encourage  and  not  stand 
In  the  way  of  informal  peace  discussions 
among  the  various  factions  and  parties  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  should  make  increased 
and  wholehearted  efforts  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Nations  in  bringing 
an  end  of  the  fighting  and  hastening  the 
restoration  of  peace.  As  an  earnest  of  our 
good  faith,  we  should  promptly  announce  as 
has  been  proposed  in  slightly  varying  forma 
by  U  Thant,  Senator  Mansfield.  Senator  Clark, 
General  Oavln  and  others  that  after  a  fixed 
date  we  will  cease  firing  and  bombing,  stand 
still  and  stand  fast,  not  fire  unless  fired 
upon,  and  observe  a  general  amnesty. 

There  is  no  one  magic  formula  for  peace. 
It  must  be  sought  through  many  avenues 
and  channels,  and  adapted  to  overcome 
obstacles  as  they  arise.  Probably  at  the  mo- 
ment the  most  promising  approach  to  peace 
lies  through  a  cease-fire  and  stand-fast  lead- 
ing to  a  prolonged  armistice  accompanied  by 
active  encouragement  of  the  civilian  leaders 
of  the  various  important  political  movements 
in  South  Vietnam,  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  Buddhists,  to  get 
together,  to  agree  upon  a  defacto  government 
or    authority,    or    defacto    authorities    for 


various  zones,  and  over  a  period  of  time  to 
work  out  the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace. 
If  the  fighting  can  be  stopped  and  the  power 
of  the  military  restrained,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  given  the  opportunity  should 
be  able  to  znake  their  own  peace. 

We  must  now  devote  as  much  effort  to 
waging  p>eace  as  we  have  devoted  to  waging 
war.  We  must  bring  this  cruel  war  to  a 
close.  It  has  brought  grief  and  suffering 
enough  to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  It  has 
gravely  undermined  the  authority  and  In- 
fluence of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  develop  a  regime  of  law.  It  has 
diminished,  not  enhanced,  our  power  and 
Influence  for  good  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have 
equal  or  greater  Interests  and  responsibili- 
ties. It  has  contributed  to  unrest  and  dis- 
content at  home.  It  has  divided  our  people 
as  they  have  not  been  divided  since  the 
Civil  War.  What  we  need  now  most  urgently 
is  peace.  In  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "not 
peace  through  the  medium  of  war.  not  peace 
to  be  hunted  through  the  labyrinth  of  in- 
tricate and  endless  negotiations  •  •  •  • 
I  but)  simple  peace,  sought  In  its  natural 
course,  and  In  Its  ordinary  haunts — It  Is  peace 
sought  In  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  laid  In 
principles  purely  pacific." 


TIME  TO  STOP  BEING  "NICEY-NICE" 
ABOUT  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck,  "Time  To  Stop  Being  'Nicey- 
Nice'  About  Riots,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 
22,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time    To    Stop    Being    "Nicey-Nice"    Abodt 

Riots 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

The  thought  occurs,  and  can  no  longer  be 
repressed,  that  it's  time  for  some  of  us  who 
write  for  a  living  to  stop  writing  so  nlcey- 
nlce  about  this  summer's  riots  and  the  Negro 
leadership.  This  Is  a  summer  of  outrage, 
scored  for  kettle  drums  of  violence;  but  such 
Is  our  sense  of  genteel  restraint  that  most  of 
us  have  been  playing  our  typewriters  pianis- 
simo. We  have  settled  for  murmuring  my-my 
and  oh-oh.  and  they  certainly  do  have  griev- 
ances, don't  they. 

Well,  nuts.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  this  country,  imper- 
fect as  it  is.  ought  to  put  a  hard  question 
to  large  elements  of  the  Negro  community: 
When  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  p>eople  go- 
ing to  shape  up? 

One  is  tempted  to  exempt  from  the  thrust 
of  that  question  many  thousands  of  Negro 
citizens  who  have  played  no  active  part  In 
the  recent  violence  and  Indeed  have  been 
victims  of  it.  They  can't  be  left  out.  Who 
has  given  sanctuary  to  the  Negro  snipers? 
Fellow  Negroes.  They  share  in  the  guilt. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship? Since  the  first  torch  was  put  to  Newark, 
one  has  waited — and  waited  in  vain — for 
some  high-level  expression  of  shame,  apology, 
contrition.  Non  est.  Perhaps  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  H.  Bap  Brown;  his  theme 
Is  "Get  you  some  guns  and  burn  this  town 
down."  The  sullen  Stokely  Carmlchael  yearns 
"to  kill  the  whites  first."  But  what  of  Roy 
Wilkins,  Whitney  Young,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King?  They  are  Tull  of  excuses,  and 
in  King's  case,  something  more.  It's  all  the 
fault,  says  the  reverend  doctor,  of  "the 
policy-makers  of  white  society."  He  proposes 
massive  strikes  and  sit-ins  to  "dislocate"  the 
cities  without  actually  destroying  them.  He 
will  do  this  "lovingly." 

At  every  hand,  the  cry  goes  up  for  crash 


spending  programs  in  the  slums.  Michigan's 
Rep.  John  Conyers  wants  $30  billion  a  year. 
Most  of  the  money  would  go  toward  Jobs  and 
housing.  The  New  Republic  magazine  tells 
us  what  kind  of  jobs — not  merely  Jobs  for 
"black  waiters,  dishwashers  and  busboys,  but 
Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro  self-respect." 

What's  wrong  with  being  a  waiter,  a  dish- 
washer, or  a  busboy,  If  one  qualifies  for  the 
work?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  perform  these  himible  but 
essential  labors.  What's  the  matter  with  a 
teen-ager's  starting  as  a  bootblack?  It's  an 
honest  trade — but  Washington  barbers  are 
desperate  for  bootblaclts.  No  colored  boys 
apply. 

And  what  of  "Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro 
self-respect"?  From  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  employers  increasingly  are 
searching  for  Negroes  as  sales  clerics,  bank 
tellers,  draftsmen,  technicians.  They  may 
not  be  overcome  with  altruism;  it  may  be 
only  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  breathing  down  their  necks. 
But  the  Jobs  are  there.  Where  are  qualified 
Negro  applicants  to  fill  them? 

The  excuse  is  that  the  "ghetto  schools" 
are  so  bad,  and  the  Negro  teen-agers  so  "in- 
sufficiently motivated,"  that  they  drop  out. 
It's  a  feeble  excuse.  Many  a  middle-aged 
American  looks  at  some  of  these  "ghetto 
schools"  and  Is  dimly  reminded  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  his  own  unfar  nonage. 
Others  recall  the  pot-stove  schoolhouses  of 
the  country.  The  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation lies  within  them.  What's  asked  of  the 
Negro?  Ambition.  Hard  work. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  typical  Negro  has 
no  reason  for  ambition.  He  is  ground  down 
by  three  centuries  of  oppression;  he  supposes 
that  society  owes  him  back  pay  at  time  and 
a  half  for  300  years.  It  won't  wash.  The 
typical  Negro  under  discussion  Isn't  300 
years  old;  he's  maybe  15  to  19  years  old,  and 
he's  living  in  a  generation  that  Is  light- 
years  removed  from  the  17th  Century.  He 
has  more  than  most  other  minorities  have 
had:  A  fighting  chance  in  a  prosperous  land. 

The  cry  is  that  "ghetto  housing"  is  so  bad. 
Okay.  •  Some  of  it  is  awful.  Some  of  It  is 
not.  But  there  are  twice  as  many  poor  whites 
as  poor  blaclcs;  the  poor  colored  neighbor- 
hoods of  Watts  and  Detroit  have  their 
counterparts — and  their  rats — In  poor  white 
neighborhoods  across  the  land.  The  blunt 
truth  Is  that  self-help  could  cure  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Uls.  If  some  of  Jesse  Gray's 
complainers  would  spend  more  time  with  a 
dollar  rake  or  a  50-cent  broom,  and  less  time 
with  a  two-dollar  pint  of  gin,  maybe  a  sense 
of  mutual  respect  would  start  to  grow. 
Heresy,  one  supposes,  to  say  such  things.  But 
they  need  to  be  said. 
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NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  near 
future  the  Senate  will  begin  the  consid- 
eration of  the  social  security  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  major,  and  badly  needed, 
improvements  on  the  legislation  coming 
before  us. 

Here  are  some  of  those  improvements 
which  I  and  other  Senators  advocate. 

First.  Minimum  benefits  should  be 
lifted  from  the  House-approved  increase 
of  121/2  percent  to  at  least  the  15-percent 
rise  in  benefits  urged  by  President  John- 
son. This  would  elevate  minimum  bene- 
fits for  single  persons  from  the  $50-a- 
month  level  approved  by  the  House  to 
$70  and  lift  the  monthly  payment  for 
couples  to  $105. 

Second.  Raise  the  earning  level  on 
which  both  benefits  and  contributions 


are  computed  to  $10,800  compared  with 
the  $7,600  proposed  in  the  House  bill. 

Third.  Medicare  coverage  should  be 
expanded  to  benefit  the  disabled. 

Fourth.  Enlarge  public  assistance  pay- 
ments which  are  now  wholly  inadequate, 
and  also  provide  day-care  programs  for 
children  of  families  on  assistance  where 
the  mother  is  participating  in  training 
programs. 

Fifth.  Establish  controls  to  hold  down 
excessive  hospital  charges  and  physi- 
cians' fees  paid  under  medicare. 

Sixth.  Make  medicaid  available  to  the 
medically  needy  who  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate health  care. 

Seventh.  Strengthen  the  possibility  of 
poor  families  remaining  together  by  re- 
quiring States  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able where  the  father  is  in  the  home  imtil 
he  can  obtain  work  for  which  he  is 
qualified. 

The  question  of  financing  future  im- 
provements in  benefits  should  be  care- 
fully explored  by  the  Senate.  Both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Senators  are  go- 
ing on  record  with  increasing  frequency 
as  favoring  the  idea  of  financing  higher 
benefits  out  of  general  revenues.  It  is 
time  to  consider  a  modest  and  gradual 
contribution  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
United  States.  We  believe  this  would  be 
an  effective  way — and  a  simple  one — 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  progressive 
taxation  to  the  social  security  system. 

Another  question  more  and  more  often 
discussed  is  whether  young  people  will 
get  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  pres- 
ent benefit  system.  The  Washington  Post 
believes  they  will  not.  Editorially,  the 
Post,  on  Sunday,  August  20,  reasoned 
this  way: 

Because  of  the  higher  income  base  and 
higher  payroll  tax  rates,  the  maximum  an- 
nual taxes  paid  by  an  insured  worker  will 
rise  from  $290.40  in  1967  to  $448.40  In  1987, 
an  Increase  of  more  than  549ir.  If  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  burden 
of  the  equal  taxes  paid  by  employers  Is 
shifted  to  employees  through  lower  wages 
and  salaries,  then  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
whether  the  young  people  who  will  bear 
those  burdens  for  the  next  30  or  more  years 
are  really  going  to  get  their  money's  worth 
out  of  the  system.  The  answer  Is  no.  Studies 
of  costs  and  benefits  conducted  by  Colin  and 
Rosemary  Campbell  of  Dartmouth  College 
suggest  that  the  young  bear  Social  Security 
costs  that  are  very  high  in  comparison  with 
the  expected  benefits,  higher  than  the  costs 
of  comparable  retirement  annuities  from 
private  companies. 

A  number  of  orgauiizations,  including 
the  APL-CIO,  strongly  challenge  this 
idea  and  flatly  declare  that  young  people 
are  not  being  shortchanged.  However, 
we  should  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
facts.  There  is  no  justice  in  imposing 
cost3  in  excess  of  benefits  on  the  younger 
generation  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  will  hold  comprehensive 
hearings  and  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  the  improvements  in  the  law  needed 
to  make  It  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
American  youth  as  well  as  retired  cit- 
izens, widows  and  dependent  children, 
and  the  disabled. 

Our  social  security  system  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  American  soci- 
ety. The  Senate  should  satisfy  itself  that 


it  is  also  just  to  all  elements  in  that 
society. 

DR.  FRANCIS  H.  HORN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Horn  has  ably  served  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  as  president  for  9  years 
and  has  now  resigned  that  oCBce.  As  a 
fellow  Rhode  Islander  and  an  American 
citizen,  I  wish  to  speak  in  tribute  to  Dr. 
Horn  for  the  magnificent  work  he  has 
done  for  education  during  his  tenure. 

In  this  period  of  ever-increasing  de- 
mands on  the  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem, Dr.  Horn  has  proved  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  an  important  univer- 
sity can  best  meet  these  demands. 

Under  his  stewardsliip,  the  university 
has  grown  in  many  ways:  It  has  added 
more  undergraduates,  more  graduate 
students,  more  programs,  and  a  number 
of  new  buildings. 

And  as  Rhode  Island  develops  into 
what  I  like  to  call  "the  Oceanology 
State,"  I  think  we  should  be  particularly 
grateful  to  Dr.  Horn  for  his  expansion 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Oceanography.  It  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  country's  handful  of 
top-level  schools  that  teach  the  various 
disciplines  of  oceanology. 

Dr.  Horn's  credentials  of  excellence 
began  to  appear  when  he  was  selected 
for  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  while  at  Dart- 
mouth College  over  35  years  ago.  Since 
then,  he  has  won  honorary  degrees  and 
academic  fellowships  in  profusion.  He 
has  also  held  many  important  educa- 
tional posts,  written  over  100  articles  and 
reviews,  edited  several  books,  and  gen- 
erally distinguished  himself  as  a  trustee 
and  consultant  in  the  field  of  education. 

Along  the  way,  he  also  contributed  his 
talents  to  this  coimtry  in  World  War  II, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army. 

Only  last  week,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  announced  Dr.  Horn's  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  This  is  just  recognition  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government  of  Dr. 
Horn's  capabilities  In  the  cultural  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  about  Dr.  Horn, 
published  in  the  Providence  Journal  of 
March  3,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Db.  Horn's  Own  Brand  of  Leadership  for 
URI 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  academic  development  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  It  acquired  the 
title  of  university  in  1951.  but  did  not  quite 
make  the  grade  until  after  his  arrival  as 
president  in  1958. 

Dr.  Horn  got  It  ready  to  become  a  univer- 
sity by  breaking  down  the  hierarchies  estab- 
lished over  the  years  by  department  heads, 
some  strong  in  will  but  limited  In  vision, 
then  substituting  his  own  brand  of  leader- 
ship over  the  whole.  He  Is  not  the  most 
popular  president  the  Kingston  campus  has 
had,  but  his  leadership  Is  recognized  and 
accepted. 

Dr.  Horn  put  his  stamp  on  the  university 
in  the  burgeoning  years  that  followed.  Plac- 
ing his  faith  in  the  conunon  man,  he  shaped 
the  expanding  university  so  that  It  could 
educate  the  common  man  in  a  manner  that 


would  best  prepare  him  for  useful  citizen- 
ship. Dr.  Horn  believes  that  half  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  a  college  education.  If  the  uni- 
versity has  escaped  academic  excellence,  it 
nevertheless  Is  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  give 
a  sound  education  to  those  who  want  it  and 
can  benefit  from  it. 

Under  Dr.  Horn,  enrollment  has  doubled, 
40  million  dollars  worth  of  new  construction 
has  been  completed,  new  degree  programs 
initiated,  and  faculty  salaries  raised,  en- 
abling the  university  for  the  first  time  to 
compete  nationally  for  educators.  The  grad- 
uate school  has  expanded  from  a  few  hun- 
dred until  today  one  out  of  five  students  is 
working  for  an  advanced  degree.  Research 
grants  have  increased  eight-fold  to  four  mil- 
lion dollars. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Horn  that  ex- 
pansion has  accentuated  the  practical.  By 
no  accident,  the  university  has  become  best 
known  in  recent  years  for  its  work  in  the 
marine  sciences,  the  field  in  which  Dr.  Horn 
believes  it  can  make  its  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  and  human  welfare. 

Dr.  Horn  has  resigned,  effective  next  sum- 
mer, so  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State 
Colleges  may  be  free  from  any  influence  from 
him  to  decide  whether  Rhode  Island  College 
should  become  a  second  state  university  or 
be  absorbed  as  a  Providence  branch  of  the 
university  at  Kingston. 

The  question  has  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
public.  Dr.  Horn  believes  one  university  with 
two  branches  is  enough;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Wil- 
lard,  acting  president  of  the  college.  t)elieves 
a  merger  would  be  a  mistake.  The  board  has 
engaged   two  consultants  to  help   it   decide. 

Rhode  Island's  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  developing  smoothly,  at  least 
to  all  outward  appearances.  The  university 
is  emerging  from  Its  backward  ways  and  Is 
looking  on  new  horizons.  The  college  Is  a 
good  small  liberal  arts  institution  with  em- 
phasis on  teacher  training.  The  Junior  col- 
lege has  been  created  to  provide  a  terminal 
education  primarily  for  technicians,  although 
Its  graduates  may  move  on  to  the  college 
or  university.  In  the  absence  of  a  known 
need  for  change,  why  change? 

A  long  study  of  the  university-college  re- 
lationship should  not  delay  the  beginning  of 
a  search  for  the  very  best  educator  the  lx)ard 
can  find  to  head  the  university.  The  univer- 
sity has  come  a  long  way  under  Dr.  Horn,  but 
it  has  a  great  deal  further  to  go.  A  pause  at 
this  Juncture  could  deprive  it  of  the  Impetus 
needed  to  make  It  a  first-rate  state  university. 


MIDDLE  INCOMES  WOULD  BE  VIC- 
TIMIZED BY  PROPOSED  TAX  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
anyone  who  wonders  why  there  is  such 
strong  resistance  by  so  many  around  the 
country  to  the  Presidents  proposal  to 
increase  taxes,  a  recent  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  may  suggest  some 
answers. 

This  article  shows  that  for  a  middle 
income  family  earning  between  $7,500 
and  $15,000  the  tax  hike  together  with 
the  proposed  social  security  increase, 
plus  typical  increases  in  local  and  State 
taxes  and  the  almost  certain  3 -percent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  will  more  than 
wipe  out  a  5-percent  Increase  in  pay. 

This  means  the  Federal  employee  who 
falls  into  this  income  category  will  suffer 
a  loss  and  a  significant  loss  In  Income  If 
he  receives  the  4  Vi -percent  pay  increase 
the  administration  has  proposed. 

This  article  also  shows  that  for  the 
family  in  the  $8,000  to  $10,000  Income 
bracket  the  combined  income  and  social 
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security  taxes  more  than  eliminate  the  These  people  buy  46  per  cent  of  all  the  new  dex,  education  eoet  aecounta  for  an  almost 

sains  from  the  1964  tax  decrease  ''^^^  ^**''*  ^  **^  country,  and  40  per  cent  negligible  fraction  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr    PrpdrtPTit    T  know  that  nomp  will  °^  t^«  *"*'*  <=*"•  Tbree  out  of  four  buy  some  Late  surveys  show  another  hike  in  coUege 

♦K  "f  siaeni,  i  Know  inai  somei^  appUance  or  majw  Item  of  furniture  each  fees   starting    In    September.    Charges   well 

say  mat  tne  tax  mcrease  Wiil  noia  aywn  ^^^  About  75  per  cent  own  their  homes,  and  above  $3,000  a  year  are  widespread.  Pew  Items 

the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  that  with-  95  p^,  c^nt  o„^  ^x.  leaat  one  car.  of  family  cost  have  risen  so  sharply.  And 

out  It,  the  real  Income  of  these  families  These  figures,  from  the  university  of  Mlchl-  scholarship  aid  Is  limited  for  the  children 

would  be  even  less.  gan    survey    Research    Center,    demonstrate  of  middle  and  upper-Income  families. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  this  issue  why     business     views     the     middle-income  That  is  Just  one  Item  that  tends  to  fall 

repeatedly    Mr   President,  and  I  can  see  squeeze  with  some  alarm.  heavily  on  the  middle  group.  There  are  many 

no   convincing  argument   that  in  view  ^9^,'^^^  ^'^  ^^  proposals  now  in  the  others. 

of  the  virtual  certainty  that  food  prices  l^'^l^^t^^^^^  ^"""'^  '^  "^  ^  °^''**'^'  ^  crowikg  family,  maxt  costs 

will    rise— regardless    of    demand    and  ^he  Social  security  tax.  now  $290  a  year  Typically,    the    middle-Income    family    Is 

without  any  significant  relationship   to  at  the  top.  would  rise  to  $334  for  anyone  headed  by  a  youngish  white-collar  worker 

the  proposed  income  tax  increase— that  earning  $7.600  a  year.  with  the  extra  expense  of  providing  for  chll- 

services    will    continue    their    relentless  This  is  just  as  steep  a  dollar  increase  as  dr^'i  1*1  *  range  of  ages. 

rl<!P  of  riTent  vears  and  that  most  other  would  apply   to   a  man   earning   $25,000   or  Medical    expenses    for   this    family   are   a 

S^modSaSSoduced  bv  ^  indSjtS  'SO.OOO  a  y^r.  At  lower  levels  of  pay.  below  considerable  Item.  These  costs  are  climbing 

??'^°°;^"^  "tffi?.!  J^fr  hJw  n.^r^  »6,6O0  a  year,  there  would  be  no  Uicrease  In  much  more  sharply  than  the  general  cost  of 

that  Is  now  operatmg  far  below  capacity  ^^^  security  tax  at  all  unUl  1969.  living. 

with  a  huge  amount  or  unutlllzea  plant  ^  f^j,  ^^^  federal  income  tax,  once  more  Shoes  are  way  up  In  price,  and  It  tekes  a 

and  with  workers   on   short  hours   and  those   in   lowest   brackets   would   be  spared  lot  of  them  for  growing  children.  Auto  Insur- 

theref ore  able  to  meet  any  foreseeable  in-  any   increase.   All   others,    including   people  ance  Is  skyrocketing,  and  Just  about  every 

crease     in    demand — under    these    cir-  in  middle  brackets,  would  i>ay  a  surtax  of  middle-Income  family  owns  a  car  or  two. 

CUmstances— the  argument  that  the  tax  10  per  cent.  The  occasional  dinner  out  Is  a  treat  that  some 

Increase  will  have  any  effect  in  keeping  '^^^^  *  famUy  of  four  with  an  income  of  families  report  they  have  given  up.  Prices  In 

nrtrPBrtown  Is  miehtv  feeble  $15,000.  Social  Security  tax  would  go  up  $44.  better  restaurants  are  Jumping. 

prices  aowu  u>  uuKiiuy  iccoic.  Income  tax  would  rise  from  $2,062  to  $2,268,  With  youngsters  coming  along,  the  family 

indeed,  on  tne  contrary,  pan;  01  me  ^^  increase  of  $206.  Total  hike  in  federal  begins  to  need  a  home  of  Its  own.  House 

corporation  income  tax  mcrease  is  sure  taxes:  $250.  prices  are  always  a  shock,  and  the  trend  is 

to    be   passed    on    to    the    consumer    in  on  top  of  that,  this  family's  Stote  and  still  sharply  upward.  Building  costs  are  rls- 

higher  prices  and  part  of  me  increase  in  local  taxes  are  almost  sure  to  be  going  up.  Ing.  So  are  land  prices.  Mortgage  costs  are  at 

taxes  on  incomes  of  labor  union  members  A  typical  increase  here  would  be  at  least  $50  or  near  the  highest  In  many  years.  Often  the 

will,    mough    the    negotiation    process,  to  $60,   probably  more   if  the  family  owns  buyer  must  pay  "points"  to  get  a  loan,  and 

DUshUDOrices  *  home  and  pays  property  taxes.  this  means  an  added  cash  cost.  Settlement 

«?o  It  1Q  HPftr  that-  fnr  millions  of  Amer-  •"'  ^^'^'  ^hls  family  faces  increases  adding  charges   are   up.   Required   down   payments 

Boltlscieartnatiormmionsoi  Amer  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  have  been  rising. 

leans    me    proposea    tax    pacKage    WUi  income  level,   probably   already  straining  a  An   analysis   of   department-store  ads   in 

mean   a   significant   erosion   of   real   in-  ^u  ^  make  ends  meet,  an  extra  $300  in  taxes  newspapers.  Just  completed  by  George  Neu- 

come.  The  taxpayer  who  writes  his  Con-  comes  as  a  major  blow.  stadt.  inc.,  of  New  York,  shows  that  goods  In 

gressmsoi  to  oppose  the  tax  increase  Is  price  rises   too  ^^^  middle-price  range  have  tended  to  rise 

right  in  referring  to  the  painful  personal  „^                     .,,  i.   _..           .  ,,       i.       »v,  more  sharply  than  those  in  lower  and  upper 

exnerlTnce  that  o^ge  Of  the  tax  in-  .  ^^  "'^''^^f  Ty.^""!  especially  when  the  ^^^^   ^^^^.^^  ^     t^e  analysis  In- 

cr^SToncL^  reoSntS  '^  'T^^^  ""  P"'**  °''  *^P  ''^  *  succession  of  ^,J^  ^^^.,  ^^^^„  .^^s,  women's  wash 

crease  proposal  represents.  price  increases.  dresses,  living  room  suites,  lamps,  air  condl- 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  xo  hold  his  own,  a  family  man  in  these  tloners 

article  to  which  I  referred  from  the  cur-  circumstances  must  have  a  substantial  raise 

rent  issue  of  U.S.  News  Si  World  Report  in  pay.  m  fact,  as  shown  by  the  chart  on  the  case  op  the  vanishing  pat  kaise 

be  printed  in  me  Record  at  this  point.  page  31,  a  pay  raise  of  5  per  cent  U  not  Examples:   Three  middle-income  families, 

ThPTP  hpinff  no  ohlprtion    the  article  enough.  The  proposed  hikes  in  federal  taxes  each  getting  a  pay  raise  of  5  per  cent.  Figures 

,»    l,Ji«.Xf^  v.=  rvti^foH  it^'fhp  T?r.f-«nn  alohe— Income  and  Social  Security— axe  more  show  that  a  raise  of  this  size  Is  more  than 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^p  ^^  ^^^  proposed  increases  In  federal 

as  follows:  tbe  tax  cut  voted  by  Congress  in  1964  in  the  taxes,  a  typical  Increase  In  State  and  local 

[Prom  the  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report,  case  of  families  earning  $7,500  to  $11,000  a  taxes,  and  a  continuing  rise  of  3  per  cent  In 

Aug.  28,  1967)  year.  yearly  living  costs. 

Tight   Sqceezb  Ahead   on   Middle   Incomes  Other    families — those    below    $7,500    and  ff^    j    Family  of  four  getting  $7,500  a  year, 

Ifs   the   middle-income   family   that  gets  those  above  $11, 000-generally  would  retain  pay  raise:  t375 

pinched  hardest  by  rising  prices  and  proposed  f^l!  °J.  "1^^,!°^^*  °^  **"*  '^^  reduction  of  p^     ^^^  increase   In  federal   Income 

higher  taxes.  tnree  years  ago.                                                               ^^^    ^^^.j 

Even  now,  middle-class  people  are  hard-  widespread  complaints  Proposed   Increase   In   Social   Security 

pressed,  many  having  to  economize.  Prom  all  over  the  country  come  complaints         tax    40 

What  worries  business  Is  the  threat  to  a  jroj^  middle-income  people  who  are  already      Increase  In  State-local  taxes 31 

prime  market  for  goods.  feeling  the  squeeze  and  are  worrying  over     Total    tax    Increase 218 

A  point  that  Is  beginning  to  worry  busl-  the  additional  pinch  of  higher  taxes.  Con-      Leaving,  out  of  pay  raise 157 

ness:  Millions  of  people  in  the  middle  ranges  gressmen's   mall   from   home   is   filled   with      Increase  In  living  costs 181 

of  income  are  caught  In  a  squeeze,  and  this  protests    against    rising    prices    and    rising     Family's  net  loss 24 

squeeze  Is  going  to  get  worse  if  federal  taxes  taxpq  _        .          .                        ..-»  „«/. 

a?e  raised  J  n^  prcfposed.  ^random  sampling  of  the  mood  of  people  ''°-  '■  ^"'"'^^  VvTai:e-757o  *     '        "  ''"' 

The  double  blow  of  higher  Income  taxes  reveals    growing    worry    over    the     Income  ^    ,        ^"^  T     'J      ,    . 

and  higher  Social  Security  taxes  would  fall  squeeze.  Taxes  and  prices  and  the  strained  Proposed   increase   in   federal   income 

relatively    harder    on    this    middle-income  j^mily    budget,    more    and   more,    dominate         t^* r-VTT'o  """"ir 

group  than  on  any  other.  ordinary  conversation.  Proposed   Increase   In   Social   Security 

This  Is  also  the  group  in  which  the  typical  j^                 j    contend  the  prices  they  pay     ,  *^^   "r'iVo'.IT^ToV;;;;; 1^ 

family  Is  most  likely  to  feel  the  worst  pinch  ^  obviously  rising  much  f^ter  than  the      i?"f  f  '^  ^*^*  „                     qm 

of  inflation    Some  of  the  sharpest  price  in-  3          ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  3hown  by  the  cost-of-      7°^ L^'L,^"^^;---,;;' 199 

creases  of  all  show  up  in  the  very  "ems  «iat  ji  ^^     ^^^^^  ^/^  are  puzzled  by  the  official     l^^Tt  Tui^^Vr^lt 238 

dominate    the    spending    of    many    middle-  fleures                                                                           Increase  in  Uving  costs 238 

income  families.  \^  ^^  ,^^  ,j,^,  ,^^  ^.„,<,^  „,  p.^pl,  ^^  ^^^     Family's  net  loss -        39 

vast  btjt  vtlnerable  market  middle  and  upper  brackets,  the  official  index  No.  3.  Family  of  four  with  pap  of  $15,000  a 

What  worries  business  is  that  this  vulnera-  does  understate  the  rise.  That  Index  is  based  year,  pay  raise:  $750 

ble  group  makes  up  a  vast  and  vital  market  on  only  a  "modest"  standard  of  living,  and  Proposed   Increase   in   federal   Income 

for  goods  and  serrices  of  all  kinds.  In  many  thus  does  not  reflect  many  of  the  "extras"         tax    $388 

key  lines  of  business,  the  middle  market  Is  for  which  people  spend  their  money.  Proposed   Increase   In   Social   Security 

so  Important  that  any  sizable  reduction  in  Take,  for  example,  the  family  with  a  child         tax    44 

the  group's  buying  power  spells  trouble.  or  two  in  college.  Here  the  squeeze  is  prob-      Increase  In  State-local  taxes 68 

In  the  Income  group  from  $7,500  to  $15,000  ably  worst  of  all.                                                         Total  tax  Increase 490 

are  one  third  of  all  American  families,  and  Such  a  family.   If  in  the  middle-income     Leaving,  out  of  pay  raise 260 

they  get  45  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  range,  is  likely  to  find  colJege  cost  the  biggest     Increase  In  living  costs 351 

family  Income.  item  In  the  budget.  Yet.  on  the  official  In-     Family's  net  loss Bl 
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These  figrures  help  to  explain  why  people 
across  the  country.  In  particular  those  in 
middle-Income  brackets,  are  protesting  lat- 
est plans  for  a  double-barreled  Increase  In 
federal  taxes,  affecting  both  the  Income  tax 
and  the  payroll  tax  for  Social  Security. 

(Source:  study  by  tfSN&WR  Economic 
Unit.) 

A  common  complaint  Is  that  the  sharpest 
price  rises  have  seemed  to  center  in  the 
kind  of  Items  that  people  cannot  very  well 
avoid  buying — that  is,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  change  their  way  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  purchases  of  some  ca 
the  Items  most  stable  In  price  can  be  de- 
ferred. Refrigerators  and  other  major  appli- 
ances are  examples. 

"Lirr's  hold  off" 

A  report  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  attitude 
of  consumers : 

"The  most  fundamental  effect  of  rising  liv- 
ing costs  here  appears  to  be  that  most  peo- 
ple are  making  do  with  what  they  have.  The 
favorite  expression  today  Is,  'Let's  hold  off 
until  next  year.'  Most  people  are  putting  off 
such  major  purchases  as  a  new  car,  living- 
room  carpeting,  kitchen  range,  or  professional 
landscaping  of  their  yards." 

From  a  family  man  in  Houston:  "One  thing 
we're  doing  these  days  Is  avoiding  charging  at 
stores.  It's  almost  too  convenient,  and  before 
you  know  it,  you've  run  up  big  bills.  Also, 
we're  finding  we  can  delay  purchases  of  cloth- 
ing and  the  trade-in  of  a  car." 

From  Detroit  comes  the  word  that  a  buyer 
waiting  for  the  1968-model  cars  will  pay 
price  Increases  averaging  $75  to  $100. 

Detrolters  complain  of  a  whole  rash  of  price 
Increases.  Haircuts  are  going  up  a  quarter  to 
$2.75  weekdays  and  $3  on  Saturdays.  City 
water,  milk,  cigarettes  and  orange  Juice  are 
all  up.  Shoeshines  have  been  Increased  to  35 
cents,  and  a  bootblack  commented:  "It's  a 
real  cheapskate  who  can't  give  me  a  15-cent 
tip." 

The  pinch  Is  hurting  in  Chicago,  where 
people  complain  about  Increases  in  cigarettes, 
gasoline,  rent,  food,  utilities,  bus  fares,  other 
things.  Apartment  dwellers,  typically  are 
having  to  pay  about  6  per  cent  more  when 
their  leases  expire.  For  new  tenants,  rents 
are  up  around  10  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 

In  New  York,  apartments  in  desirable  areas 
are  being  offered  on  new  leases  at  rents  up  20 
per  cent  or  more. 

It's  getting  so  people  have  to  think  twice 
before  going  to  a  movie.  Said  a  New  York 
movie-goer:  "The  least  you  pay  to  see  a 
good  movie  In  New  York  in  a  decent  neigh- 
borhood is  $2.50." 

Small  businesses  and  property  owners  are 
squeezed.  Just  as  are  consumers.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  owner  of  a  30-unlt  apartment 
house  reports  that  his  taxes  are  up  20  per 
cent  In  Just  the  last  year,  and  adds:  "I  have 
not  raised  rents  for  some  time,  but  now  I'm 
going  to  raise  them."  Another  apartment 
owner:  "Repairs  of  all  kinds  are  prohibi- 
tive." 

one  state's  "black  TUESDAY" 

Californians,  in  particular,  are  complain- 
ing about  State  taxes.  The  legislature  has 
Just  adopted  the  biggest  tax  increase  ever 
voted  in  any  State. 

On  August  1,  the  day  a  first  large  portion 
of  the  California  tax  increases  took  effect,  a 
family  man  in  Los  Angeles  wrote  a  friend  in 
the  East:  "This  Is  my  mad-at-the-world 
morning — Black  Tuesday,  I  guess  it  could 
be  called.  Governor  Reagan's  943-milIlon- 
doliar  tax  increase  goes  into  effect.  Sales  tax 
up  1  point  to  a  total  of  5  per  cent,  State  and 
local — a  sizable  increase  for  a  five-member 
family — cigarettes  up  4  cents  a  package  to 
be  increased  another  3  cents  In  October, 
State  income  tax  up  an  average  of  60  per 
cent.  On  top  of  that,  I  face  a  healthy  Increase 
in  property  taxes.  Guess  I'll  have  to  quit 
smoking,  and  if  I  had  not  already  stopped 
drinking,  that  would  go  too.  I'm  seriously 


thinking  of  asking  for  either  a  raise  or  a 
transfer  to  some  Mlcronesian  Island." 

That  same  attitude,  In  varying  degrees, 
shows  up  among  consumers  across  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  In  the  hard-pressed 
middle  group. 


Many,  of  course,  are  getting  pay  raises  suf- 
ficient to  stay  ahead.  Other  millions  are 
falling  behind  in  this  race  with  Inflation  and 
taxes.  Big  question:  Will  the  squeeze  on 
middle  Incomes  slow  or  reverse  the  current 
pickup  In  total  consumer  spending? 


WILL  NEW  TAX  INCREASES  WIPE  OUT  1964  TAX  CUTS? 
IFederal  income  tax  and  social  security  tax  combined  foi  family  of  4] 


Proposed  tax  compared 

Income 

1963  lax 

Present  tax 

Proposed  tax 

with  1963  Ux(-)  down 
or(+)up 

J3.000 

J174 

}136 

$136 

-J38 

5,000 

594 

510 

510 

-84 

8,000 

1,150 

1,062 

1,183 

+  33 

10,000 

1,546 

1,404 

1.559 

+  13 

15,000 

2,660 

2,352 

2.602 

-58 

25, 000 

5,492 

4,702 

5,187 

-305 

50, 000 

16. ISO 

13.678 

15,061 

-1,089 

Note:  Thus  it  s  only  in  the  middle  brackets,  from  about  $7,500  to  JU.OOO,  that  the  proposed  income  and  social  security  taxes 
combined  would  rise  above  the  level  of  1963,  just  before  the  income  tax  cut  ol  1964. 

Source:  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 


INVASION   OF   CHINA'S   AIRSPACE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record,  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  New  York  Times  for  today, 
August  22.  It  is  entitled  "Invading 
China's  Airspace." 

As  the  editorial  points  out: 

Senator  Mansfield  Is  right  in  warning  that 
the  United  States  now  is  "closer  to  the  brink" 
of  a  war  of  miscalculation  with  China.  And 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  heightened  risk- 
taking  will  either  curb  Hanoi's  war  effort  In 
South  Vietnam  or  diminish  Its  will  to  fight. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  effort  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese— In  the  war,  in  pacification,  or  in 
movement  toward  democratic  govern- 
ment— on  which  all  success  depends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Invading  China's  Ant  Space 

The  country  now  is  on  notice  that  the 
shooting  down  of  American  planes  over 
Communist  China  can  be  expected  hence- 
forth as  a  normal  part  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  Is  the  only  conclusion  possible  from  the 
statement  of  White  Hoiise  Press  Secretary 
Christian  after  the  downing  of  two  United 
States  Navy  Jets  that  strayed  across  the 
Chinese  border  during  a  bombing  mission 
over  North  Vietnam. 

"With  all  precautions  taken,  you  are  going 
to  have  Incidents  like  this  one,"  Mr.  Chris- 
tain  replied  when  asked  whether  there  would 
be  a  re-examination  of  American  pre- 
cautions against  incursions  into  China's 
air  space. 

Only  Friday,  President  Johnson  told  his 
news  conference  that  American  air  strikes 
viflthln  ten  miles  of  China's  border  "do  not. 
In  fact,  pose  any  threat  to  that  country." 
The  President  insisted  that  "every  human 
and  every  technical  precaution"  is  being 
employed  to  keep  American  planes  on  tar- 
get, now  that  the  bomb  line  has  been  moved 
a  minute  away  from  China  as  the  Jet  files. 

Yet  already,  two  aircraft  striking  at  a 
target  75  miles  from  China — not  ten  miles — 
have  gone  off  course  and  been  shot  down 
over  Chinese  soU.  And  the  country  is  asked 
by  the  President's  spokesman  to  accept  this 
as  all  in  a  routine  day's  work. 

The  two  subsonic  planes  that  were  shot 
down  possessed  some  of  the  country's  most 
sophisticated  navigation  equipment.  Their 
target  was  more  than  six  minutes  from 
China's  border.  But  almost  dally  now  there 
are  to  be  raids  by  supersonic  planes  on  tar- 


gets right  at  China's  doorstep.  There  has 
been  good  reason  for  avoiding  such  raids 
during  two-and-a-half  years  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  The  aim  was  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  repeated  shooting  Incidents  with 
China;  that  caution  has  now  been  aban- 
doned. 

Despite  the  President's  expressed  confi- 
dence that  Peking  will  not  react  dangerously 
to  Washington's  courting  of  danger.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  Is  right  in  warning  that  the 
United  States  now  Is  "closer  to  the  brink" 
of  a  war  of  miscalculation  with  China.  And 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  this  heightened 
risk-taking  will  either  curb  Hanoi's  war 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  or  diminish  its  will 
to  fight. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT:   CHAMPION 
OF  YOUTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  News  American  de- 
scribes Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's comments  concerning  the 
achievements  and  aims  of  the  Council 
on  Youth  Opportunities  of  which  he  is 
chairman.  The  Vice  President  has  dis- 
played his  usual  exuberance  and  energy 
in  asking  all  levels  of  government  and  all 
manner  of  groups,  public  and  private,  to 
exert  greater  effort  to  promote  opportu- 
nities for  yoimg  people  in  education,  jobs, 
recreation,  and  health. 

I  commend  the  Council  and  the  Vice 
President's  actions  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  News  American,  Aug.  6.   1967] 

Plaudits  Due  HHH  foe  Youth  Pbocram 

Success 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Humphrey 
exuberantly  reports  that  over  a  million  needy 
16-to-20-year-olds  who  have  never  before 
held  Jobs  are  employed  this  summer  in  pri- 
vate Industry.  In  addition,  another  250.000 
are  in  training  programs  sponsored  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

Humphrey  has  reason  to  feel  pride  In  his 
accomplishment.  As  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunities,  he 
has  personally  manned  the  telephones  and 
hit  the  sawdust  trail  to  pry  opportunities  for 
youth  out  of  mayors  and  industrial  tycoons 
alike. 

In  this  third  year  of  the  program,  teen-age 
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tmemployment  baa  been  reduced  for  the  first 
tlma,  whlla  aduR  uaemployment  bu  rlMn, 
and  very  Uttla  federal  money  baa  gone  Into 

It. 

Hubert  Horatio  Humpbrey  baa  the  kind  of 
enthiiwlaam  tbat  la  blgbly  contagtoua.  Take 
camping,  for  Instance.  The  Vice  President 
dlacorared  tbat  a  quarter  of  all  camp  beda 
went  unused  last  summer,  and  he  wasn't 
about  to  let  It  happen  again. 

By  tAlklng  Tlrtually  non-stop  on  radio, 
telepboa*  and  TV,  he  cajoled  enough  spon- 
sors to  send  hundreds  of  theusands  of  under- 
privileged kids  to  camp  this  sxunmer.  He 
also  sweet-talked  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard  Into  changing  rules  and  regulations 
so  tbat  National  Guard  Armories  throughout 
the  country  were  made  available  for  com- 
munity recreation  programs  when  not  in  use 
for  guard  training. 

Private  industry  was  persuaded  to  sponsor 
and  equip  thousands  of  playgrounds,  some 
of  them  on  city  streets  blocked  off  to  traffic. 
Every  major  league  baseball  team  said  good- 
bye to  empty  bleacher  seats.  Thousands  of 
free  tickets  are  given  away  each  week  to 
underprivileged  youngsters  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  pro  bat  one  out  of  the  ballpark. 

"I've  worked  thousands  of  hours  on  this 
youth  prognun,  and  I'm  as  happy  as  a 
pea-pod,"  Humphrey  bubbles.  "It  may  not 
be  preventing  riots,  but  It's  doing  a  lot  of 
good  for  the  kids.  And  it's  strictly  non- 
poUtlcal.  Two  of  the  most  outstanding  Jobs 
In  this  field  have  been  performed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  (OOP)  In  New  Tork  and  Mayor  Daley 
(Democrat)  In  Chicago.  There's  no  politics 
In  this." 

Among  the  accomplishments  ticked  off  by 
Humphrey  throughout  America  are  these: 

In  Arkansas,  GOP  Governor  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  worked  with  Humphrey's  group 
to  send  1300  Negro  and  white  children  to 
outings  at  Camp  Robinson. 

Seven  hundred  youngsters  have  enjoyed 
the  barracks,  mess  halls  and  recreation  areas 
of  Camp  Ritchie  in  Maryland. 

Film  distributors  and  theater  owners  in 
New  York  have  been  showing  first-run 
movies  In  ghetto  streets,  parks  and  school 
yards  free  of  charge;  also  furnishing  high- 
powered  lighting  for  street  dances. 

Camp  Roosevelt,  the  oldest  Boy  Scout 
camp  in  the  nation,  was  about  to  close  when 
Humphrey  heard  about  It.  He  quickly  helped 
raise  money  to  keep  it  open,  and  dispatched 
1700  District  of  Columbia  boys  who  not  only 
enjoyed  their  first  camping  outing,  but  re- 
habilitated the  camp  and  Joined  the  scout 
movement. 

In  Chicago,  city  firemen  donated  their  off- 
hours  to  convert  an  abandoned  Navy  ware- 
house into  a  gymnasium,  where  they  conduct 
physical  fitness  and  recreational  classes  fo] 
7.000  youth  a  day. 

Clnclimatl  has  a  mobile  playground  pro- 
gram, with  buses  and  trucks  transporting 
Jungle  gyms,  basketball  and  baseball  equip- 
ment to  slum  areas. 

Baltimore  has  a  renovated  tractor-trailer 
equipped  with  stage  sets  and  sound  systems, 
and  manned  by  teen-agers  who  train  slum 
kids  to  put  on  skits  and  plays.  Cleveland 
similarly  has  a  Summer  Arts  Festival  fea- 
turing everything  from  Shakespeare  to  Jive. 

Omaba  launched  a  recruiting  program  to 
persuade  private  industry  to  hire  seven  un- 
employed youths  for  every  hundred  regular 
emptoyes. 

This  proved  so  "sensationally  successful." 
according  to  Humphrey,  that  he  talked  the 
National  Cbam,ber  of  Oommerce  into  fi- 
nancing a  cross-country  tour  by  leaders  of 
the  program  to  Instruct  other  cities  in  its 
operation. 

Humphrey  has  also  enlisted  Negro  mu- 
sicians, band  leaders,  disc  jockeys  and  ball 
players  to  talk  to  siimmer  enlistees,  and  try 
to  persuade  them  to  return  to  school  this 
Fall. 

"I'd  rather  have  one  trained  disc  Jockey 
on  my  side  In  this  project."  he  grins,  "than 
a  hundred  social  workers." 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
HOME  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  I  was  Invited  to  submit 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  "Home  Rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia"  for  publica- 
tion In  the  American  University  Law  Re- 
view. That  article  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, having  appeared  in  volume  16, 
No.  2,  in  March  1967. 

Because  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  matter 
of  continued  Import  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  Nation,  one  which  will  hkely  be 
recurrently  before  this  legislative  body 
for  review,  I  wish  to  place  this  article  in 
the  Record  for  such  attention  and  fu- 
ture reference  as  the  Members  may  find 
helpful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia  "Home  Rcue" 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd,  U.S.  Senator  from  West 

Virginia) 

There  are  in  our  political  system  any  num- 
ber of  issues  on  which  the  division  of  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  cast  in  terms  of  black  and 
white,  of  absolute  good  and  absolute  bad. 
Usually,  when  viewed  in  a  sophisticated  man- 
ner, these  Issues  dissolve  into  varying  shades 
of  gray.  But  our  politics  do  not  always  en- 
courage sophistication  in  the  treatment  of 
public  issues:  rather  a  premium  Is  often 
placed  on  quaint  slogans  and  simple  catch- 
phrases.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  one  side  of  an  issue,  or  of 
several  interrelated  issues,  can  easily  capttire 
much  of  the  favorable  view  of  the  public. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  considered  highly 
desirable  that  such  issues  be  debated  and 
discussed  in  a  sophisticated  manner  so  that 
all  sides  and  views  will  be  presented.  It  is 
of  great  Importance,  therefore,  that  this 
Review  should  open  its  pages  to  an  analysis 
of  the  controversy  over  "home  rule." 

The  Intent  here  Is  not  to  be  tendentious 
and  dogmatic,  but  rather  to  suggest  that, 
when  realistically  viewed,  "home  rule"  la 
not  simply  a  matter  of  rectifying  a  situa- 
tion of  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion^," as  it  is  so  often  characterized. 

THE  ITEED  rOR  A  SKPARATE  SITE 

The  present  unique  status  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  in  major  part  the  product 
of  events  which  occurred  on  June  21,  1783, 
events  which  most  of  us  have  long  since 
forgotten  from  our  history  texts. 

The  nomadic  Continental  Congress  had 
settled  more  or  less  comfortably  in  Philadel- 
phia and  might  have  remained  there  indefi- 
nitely. But  word  reached  the  Members  on 
June  20th  that  some  eighty  soldiers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  mutinous  from  discomfort 
and  want  of  pay,  had  broken  from  their  camp 
at  Lancaster  and  were  marching  on  Philadel- 
phia. The  Congress  sent  a  committee  to 
request  protection  from  the  state.  Assistance 
was  refused,  however,  on  the  stated  ground 
that  no  action  could  be  taken  until  an  in- 
cident hnd  actually  taken  place. 

John  Fiske  related  what  happened  next: 

"They  drew  up  in  line  before  the  state 
house,  where  Congress  was  assembled,  and 
after  passing  the  grog  began  throwing  stones 
and  pointing  their  muskets  at  the  windows. 
They  demanded  pay,  and  threatened  if  it 
were  not  forthcoming,  to  seize  the  members 
of  Congress  and  hold  them  as  hostages,  or 
else  to  break  into  the  br.nk  where  the  federal 
deposits  were  kept.  The  executive  counsel  of 
Pennsylvania  sat  in  the  same  building,  and 
so  the  federal  government  appealed  to  the 
state  government  for  protection.  The  appeal 
was  fruitless.  .  .  .  Thus  in  a  city  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  Inhabitants,  the  largest  city  In 


the  country,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  body  which  bad  |ust  completed 
a  treaty  browbeating  England  and  France, 
was  IgnomlQlously  turned  out-of-doors  'jy  a 
handful  of  drunken  mutineers." » 

As  another  historian  has  noted: 

"The  event,  though  not  particularly  seri- 
ous in  Its  consequences,  was  a  dramatic 
representation  for  the  helplessness  of  the 
Congress,  whose  representatives  abroad 
were  asking  for  favors  and  expecting  to  be 
treated  as  the  representatives  of  a  great 
sovereign  nation."  -' 

The  incident  and  the  subsequent  em- 
barrassment emphasized  to  the  Congress  the 
need  for  a  site  of  Its  own,  free  of  other  au- 
thority, where  it  would  have  the  power  to 
command  the  respect  due  It  and  to  maintain 
the  necessary  order. 

The  result  was  the  Incorporation  Into  the 
Constitution,  drafted  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
provision  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In 
all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  Ces- 
sion of  Particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  • 

That  the  concern  of  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  was  not  unwarranted  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  any  observer  of 
District  of  Columbia  history.  Specific  In- 
cidents need  not  be  thrashed  about  like  the 
"bloody  shirt"  of  the  Reconstruction  era  In 
order  to  drive  home  the  point  that  militancy 
and  civil  disobedience  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  District  and  that  the  potential  for  harm 
and  mischief  still  exists  If  ever  Congress  loses, 
gives  away,  or  falls  to  exercise  that  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  with  which  It  has  been 
vested  by  the  Constitution.  Reference  to  the 
1932  Bonus  March  and  the  "Battle  of  Ana- 
costla  Flats"  will  suffice  if  illustration  is 
needed. 

CREATION    OP    THE     DISTRICT 

Discussion  of  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
new  nation  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  brief.*  The  overriding  thought  In  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  the 
creation  of  a  federal  district  In  which  Con- 
gress and  the  rest  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment would  be  free  from  the  type  of  in- 
dignity suffered  at  Philadelphia.  Certainly, 
at  the  very  least,  in  District  of  Colum'bia  v. 
John  R.  Thompson  Company,'  this  meant 
freedom  from  any  control  by  any  individual 
state." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
framers  gave  any  consideration  to  the  effect 
of  such  a  plan  upon  the  franchise  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  ceded  by  the 
states."  The  fullest  exploration  of  the  matter 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  Madison 
writing  In  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  that 
treatment  is  not  entirely  unambiguous: 

"The  Indispensable  necessity  of  complete 
authority  at  the  seat  of  government,  carries 
its  own  evidence  with  it.  .  .  .  Without  it, 
not    only    the    public    authority    miglit    be 


1  Fiske,  The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,  1783-1789.  at  112-13  (1888). 

'  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the 
Constitution,  1783-1789  in  10  Tlie  American 
Nation:  A  History  68  (1905) .  See  also  1  Bryan. 
A  History  of  the  National  Capital  8-11 
(1914);  Tindall,  Origin  and  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  31-36  (1903);  1 
Proctor,  Washington,  Past  and  Present  26-28 
(1930). 

» U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  |  8. 

*2  Parrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  at  127-28  (rev.  ed.  1937). 

=  346U.S.  100  (1953). 

*  Id.  at  109-10.  See  1  Bryan,  op.  cit.  supra 
note  2,  at  1;  Tindall,  op.  cit.  supra  note  2, 
at  6. 

'  Franchlno,  The  Constitutionality  of  Home 
Rule  and  National  Representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Part  I,  46  Geo.  L.J.  207, 
213  (1957). 


Insulted  and  Its  proceedlnga  Interrupted 
with  Impunity,  but  a  dependence  of  the 
members  of  the  general  government  on  the 
State  comprehending  the  seat  of  the  govem- 
ment,  for  protection  In  the  exercise  of  tbelr 
duty,  might  bring  on  the  national  councU 
an  Imputation  of  awe  or  Influence,  equally 
dishonorable  to  the  government  and  dis- 
satisfactory to  the  other  members  of  the 
Confederacy,"  * 

After  noting  that  the  assimilation  of  In- 
creasing public  Improvements  would  be  both 
too  great  a  responsibility  to  entrust  to  any 
state  and  at  the  same  time  a  deterrent  force 
which  might  prevent  the  government  from 
moving  Its  seat  should  that  later  become 
desirable,  Madison  continued: 

"And  as  It  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this  use 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  ceding  It;  as 
the  State  wUl  no  doubt  provide  In  the  com- 
pact for  the  right  and  the  consent  of  the 
citizens  Inhabiting  it;  as  the  Inhabitants  wlU 
find  sufficent  Inducements  of  Interest  to  be- 
come wllUng  parties  to  the  cession;  as  they 
will  have  had  their  voice  In  the  election  of 
the  government  which  Is  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  them,  as  a  municipal  legislature 
for  all  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own 
Bufferages,  will  of  course  be  allowed  them; 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  Part  of  it,  to  concur  In  the  cession, 
will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
State,  In  their  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
every  Imaginable  objection  seems  to  be 
obviated." » 

Though  the  section  when  read  In  Its  en- 
tirety Is  not  completely  free  of  ambiguity 
(contrast  the  required  "complete  authority" 
with  the  assurance  of  a  "municipal  legisla- 
ture"). It  does  seem  that  Madison  at  least 
thought  that  some  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment was  to  be  allowed  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  District.  Without,  however,  deprecating 
Madison  as  an  authority  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  and  tbe  Intent  of  Its 
framers,  we  must  note  that  the  Federalist 
Papers  were.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
propaganda,  looking  always  to  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  requisite  number  of 
states.  The  arguments  were  designed  pri- 
marily and  purposefully  to  refute  or  disarm 
criticism  of  the  document;  their  use  then, 
as  aids  on  construing  and  Interpreting  the 
Constitution,  must  be  carefully  circum- 
scribed."' 

It  Is  significant  also,  that  "home  rule" 
proponents  seem  unable  to  find  any  similar 
expression  of  sentiment  by  Madison  either 
at  the  Convention  or  during  his  career  In 
Congress,  in  the  Cabinet,  or  as  President. 
These  advocates  also  have  been  unable  to 
unearth  evidence  that  similar  statements 
were  made  by  any  other  drafter  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  view  of  this.  It  Is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  some  people  react  with  a  certain 
degree  of  scepticism  to  the  claim  that  Madi- 
son's statement  Is  an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  any  event,  after  ratification,  the  Con- 
gress met  and  the  location  of  the  capital  city 
was  settled  upon,  as  is  common  In  our  sys- 
tem of  politics,  by  compromise.  The  Poto- 
mac River  site  favored  by  Southerners,  was 
accepted  In  return  for  Southern  support  for 
a  Northern  aspiration,  the  assumption  of 
Revolutionary  War  debts." 

Maryland  and  Virginia  both  authorized 
tbe  cession  of  territory  "  and  Congress  ac- 


sThe  Federalist  No.  43,  at  272-73  (Heir- 
loom ed.  1966)  (Madison) . 

•  Id.  at  273. 

"See,  Wofford,  The  Blinding  Light:  The 
Uses  of  History  in  Constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion. 31  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  502,  513  (1964). 

"  Tindall,  op.  cit.  supra  note  2,  at  5-30. 

»  Maryland  Laws  1798,  ch.  2,  p.  46;  13  Laws 
of  Va.  43  (Henlng  1798) . 


cepted  their  offers."  At  first,  under  the  terms 
of  the  federal  act,  both  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  legislate  for  those  parts 
of  the  District  which  had  theretofore  been 
their  territory."  Upon  assumption  of  federal 
authority,  however,  mlnUnum  federal  legis- 
lation was  passed.  Congress  divided  the  Dis- 
trict Into  two  counties,  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  and  provided  that  the  local  laws 
of  the  two  states  should  continue  in  effect.'' 
A  second  statute  provided  for  a  circuit  court 
and  for  the  appointment  of  Judicial  and  law 
enforcement  officials."* 

The  foUowing  year  the  District  was  divided 
Into  five  divisions  with  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  each.'"  The  interesting  thing  about 
these  five  divisions  Is  that  some  of  them 
had  a  measure  of  "home  rule."  Some  of  the 
people  were  permitted  to  elect  their  govern- 
ing officials  while  others  were  denied  the 
same  opportunity,  being  governed  Instead 
by  appointed  officials.'* 

The  city  of  Washington  was  governed  by 
a  councU  and  a  mayor,  the  mayor  being  at 
first  appointed  by  the  President  but  later 
elected."  The  governing  bodies  of  the  four 
other  divisions  were  variously  selected. 

Those  who  contend,  however,  that  the 
period  from  1801  to  1871,  when  a  territorial 
government  was  created,  was  a  period  of 
happy  self-government,  simply  have  not  stud- 
ied the  history  of  the  period.  Congress  ne- 
glected the  people  of  the  District  shamefully, 
apparently  feeling  that  because  some  of  them 
elected  a  few  local  officials  they  were  getting 
along  well.  Actually,  the  District  was  stlU 
being  governed  for  the  most  part  under  the 
laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  of  cession.  For  an  undoubtedly 
valid  appraisal  of  the  situation,  we  need  only 
look  at  President  Jackson's  annual  message 
to  Congress  of  December  6.  1831: 

"I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  was  doubtless  wise  In  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  to  place  the 
people  of  this  District  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  General  Government,  but  to  ac- 
complish the  object  they  had  In  view  It  Is 
not  necessary  that  this  people  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  privileges  of  self-govern- 
ment. ...  Is  it  not  Just  to  allow  them  at 
least  a  Delegate  In  Congress,  If  not  a  local 
legislature,  to  make  laws  for  the  District, 
subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  Con- 
gress? I  earnestly  recommend  the  exten- 
sion to  them  of  every  political  right  which 
their  interests  require  and  which  may  be 
compatible  with  the  Constitution."  » 

Many,  of  course,  disagree  with  jwrtlons 
of  the  statement  above  quoted.  Nonetheless, 
President  Jackson's  reservation  In  the  last 
sentence,  compatlbUlty  with  the  Constltu- 
Uon  of  a  grant  of  political  rights,  and  the 
restriction  on  local  legislation  expressed 
In  the  penultimate  sentence,  reveal  that  he 
certainly  had  doubts  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  delegate  legislative  powers  to 
the  people  of  the  District. 

The  federal  government  never  used  the 
portion  of  the  District  ceded  from  Virginia, 
the  city  and  county  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
people  of  the  two  divisions,  feeling  disad- 
vantaged by  the  lack  of  attention  and  the 


"  Act  of  July  16,  1790,  ch.  28,  1  Stat.  130. 

"See  Young  v.  Bank  of  Alexandria,  8  U.S. 
(4Cranch)  384  (1808). 

»  Act  of  Feb.  27.  1801,  ch.  15,  §  2,  2  Stat.  103. 

*Act  of  March  3,  1801,  ch.  24,  5  1,  2  Stat. 
115. 

>"  Act  of  May  3,  1802,  cb.  53,  2  Stat.  195. 

•«  Franchlno,  supra  note  10  at  214-21;  Note, 
Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  Constitutional  Amendment,  3  Geo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  205,  207-08  (1934). 

"Act  of  May  15,  1820,  ch.  104,  3  Stat.  583. 

"Quoted  in  Schmeckebler,  The  District  of 
Columbia.  Its  Government  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon25  (1928). 


archaic  laws  applied  to  them,  petitioned  for 
retrocession  to  Virginia.  After  Virginia  bad 
adopted  an  acceptance  statute,"  Congress 
retroceded  the  area  subject  to  a  vote  of  the 
citizens."  The  vote  was  763  to  222  for  re- 
trocession, and  on  September  7,  1846,  Presi- 
dent Polk  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  area  retroceded  to  Virginia.*" 

Tlie  retrocession  was  subject  to  strenuous 
constitutional  argument  at  the  time  and 
subsequently.  Late  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  early  in  the  twentieth,  efforts  were 
made  in  Congress  to  compel  the  federal  gov- 
erimient  to  bring  an  action  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  retrocession."  Some  forty 
years  after  completion  of  retrocession,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  citizen  was 
estopped  from  raising  the  issue  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time.^ 

This  little  known  history  of  the  District  Is 
raised  here  in  order  to  mention  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  which  has  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  Members  of  Congress  not 
enthusiastically  pro  or  con  on  the  subject 
of  "home  rule."  Their  plan  was  for  retroces- 
sion to  Maryland  of  all  the  present  territory 
of  the  District,  save  for  a  small  area  extend- 
ing from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  East  and  West  Potomac 
Parks."  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posal and  submitted  an  elaborate  brief  In 
opposition.'' 

While  no  position  Is  taken  herein  on  the 
Issue  of  retrocession,  the  substantial  con- 
stitutional objections  and  policy  considera- 
tions which  are  Involved  In  the  current 
"home  rule"  discussion,  suggest  that  If  Con- 
gress were  forced  to  choose  one  or  the  other, 
with  the  status  quo  for  some  reason  ruled 
out.  It  might  well  seriously  consider  partial 
retrocession. 

THE    PRESENT    GOVERNMENT 

Congress  reorganized  the  government  of 
the  District  in  1871,  rendering  it  similar  to 
that  provided  for  United  States  Territories.* 
The  entire  District  was  made  Into  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  thus  combining  the  separate 
divisions.  The  office  of  mayor  was  abolished 
and  the  office  of  a  presidentially  appointed 
governor  was  created.  A  Board  of  Public 
Works,  its  members  also  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  was  created. 

A  two-chamber  legislative  assembly  wes 
provided  for,  the  upper  chamber  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  lower  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  a  non-voting  dele- 
gate to  Congress  was  authorized. 

"  Laws  of  Va.  1845-46,  ch.  64,  p.  50. 

•^Act  of  July  9,  1846,  ch.  35,  9  Stat.  35. 

»  Proclamation  of  Sept.  7,  1846.  9  Stat.  1000. 
A  tract  of  atraut  46  acres,  known  as  Battery 
Cove,  a  dryland  area  created  in  dredging  the 
Potomac  was  retroceded  (or  perhaps  ceded) 
to  Virginia  in  1927.  Act  of  Feb.  23,  1927.  ch. 
171,  44  Stat.  1176.  See,  Maine  Rv.  &  Coal 
Co.  v.  United  States,  257  U.S.  63  (1922). 

"See  45  Cong.  Rec.  672  (1910):  S.  Doc.  No. 
286,  61st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1910):  S.  Rep.  No. 
1078,  57th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1902):  S.  Rep. 
No.  598,  79th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1945). 

"Phillips  V.  Payne,  92  U.S.  130  (1875). 

=»H.R.  Res.  5564,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1963). 

-''Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  No.  6  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Home  Rule,  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
341-52  (1963).  The  brief  was  inserted  into 
the  1965  hearings,  Hearings  Before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Home  Rule,  89th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  243-54  (1965),  with  an  exterisive 
refutation  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Id. 
at  254-60;  Cf.  HJR.  Res.  10264,  89th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1965).  to  retrocede  a  less  complete 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

»Act  of  Feb.  21.  1871,  cb.  62,  16  Stat.  419. 
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In  1874,  all  thU  was  repealed  and  respon- 
•IbUlty  for  the  direction  of  DUtrlct  affairs 
was  vested  In  a  tbree-member  CcmmlBslon, 
to  be  appointed  by  tbe  President."  Avowedly 
a  tempcnrary  act,  this  measiire  was  repealed 
In  1878  and  the  present  form  of  government 
adopted.>« 

In  the  present  "home  rule"  controversy, 
it  is  essential  to  any  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  to  know  why  Con- 
gress acted  as  it  did  in  changing  the  form  of 
District  Government  in  the  1870's.  There 
were  several  fsustors  involved,  "among  which 
were  the  rapid  population  growth  of  the  city 
after  the  Civil  War;  the  desire  to  transform 
Washington  Into  a  city  of  beauty,  dignity, 
and  attractiveness  befitting  the  Nation's 
Capital;  a  serious  and  immediate  need  for 
greatly  improved  and  expanded  public  worlts 
and  services;  racial  problems:  political  dif- 
ferences; and  financial  difficulties. "  " 

All  of  these  factors  were  intertwined  and 
shed  light  on  the  prospects  of  a  self-govern- 
ing District  today.  The  details  can  only  be 
sketched  in  here." 

Despite  the  enfranchisement  of  Republi- 
can-leaning Negroes  in  1867,»»  a  Republican 
mayor  was  elected  in  1868  by  only  a  narrow 
margin;  one  chamber  of  the  Assembly  was 
captured  by  the  Democrats,  and  the  other 
was  evenly  divided,  and  several  outbreaks  of 
interracial  violence  erupted  after  chau-ges 
were  made  that  Negro  votes  had  been 
bought. 

The  divided  government,  the  opposition  of 
old-time  Washington  residents,  and  a  reli- 
ance on  voting  supporters  who  were  demand- 
ing greater  government  services,  left  the 
mayor  in  a  precarious  position.  Financial 
crisis  ensued.  The  mayor  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain assistance  from  Congress,  and  so  basic 
and  essential  improvements  were  left  un- 
done.** 

The  Republicans  won  by  a  landslide  In  the 
1869  elections,  but  financial  difficulties  con- 
tinued as  politicians  fought  among  them- 
selves for  the  favors  of  various  voting  blocs. 
Great  unrest  spread  among  public  employees, 
who  had  not  been  paid  for  months;  the  city 
treasury  was  so  empty  that  on  one  occasion 
the  furniture  In  the  Mayor's  office  was  seized 
to  pay  a  small  bill."  The  result  in  the  next 
administration  was  increased  borrowing  and 
a  raising  of  the  property  tax  rate." 

As  a  consequence,  concerned  citizens  of  the 
District  urged  upon  Congress  the  territorial 
form  of  government  which  was  adopted." 
A  key  feature  of  this  government  was  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  consisting  of  a  Gov- 
ernor and  four  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Board  was  «npowered  to  make  aU  regu- 
lations considered  necessary  for  keeping  the 
streets,  avenues,  and  sewers  of  the  city  in 
repair  and  fc»'  accomplishing  other  objec- 
tives which  should  be  entrusted  to  it.  It  also 
had  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  property 
assessments. 

The  man  appointed  to  head  the  Board,  one 
Mr.  Shepherd,  proved  extremely  aggressive, 
and  soon  overshadowed  even  the  Governor 
of  the  District,  Shepherd  laid  out  far-reach- 
ing plans  for  Improvements  in  the  District, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  tactless  individ- 
ual, prone  to  be  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  and  apparently  also  somewhat  un- 


^  Act  of  June  20,  1874.  ch.  337,  18  Stat.  116. 

»  Act  of  June  11,  1878,  ch.  180,  20  Stat.  103. 

"  111  Cong.  Rec.  17794  (1965). 

"  A  full  and  engrossing  account  of  Wash- 
ington's government  in  this  period  may  be 
found  in  Whyte,  The  Uncivil  War:  Washing- 
ton During  the  Reconstruction  (1958). 

»  Act  of  January  7,  1867.  ch.  6,  14  Stat.  375. 

"2  Bryan,  op.  cit.  supra  note  2,  at  667. 

"Whyte,  The  Washington  Star.  May  11, 
1958,  p.  A26,  col.  fl. 

» Id.  at  97. 

"Act  of  Feb.  ai.  1871.  ch.  82,  18  Stat.  118. 


orthodox  in  his  apiM'oach  to  finances.  It  was 
reported  that  at  136  to  149  meetings  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Bo€ird,  Shepherd  wax 
the  only  member  present." 

The  national  financial  panic  which  struck 
shortly  thereafter  brought  the  District  up 
short;  the  Board  was  paralyzed.  A  taxpayer 
revolt  broke  out  against  Shepherd,  who  had 
become  Governor  of  the  District,  and  vari- 
ous representations  of  misconduct  were  made 
to  Congress. 

A  Joint  Committee  Investigated  the  mat- 
ter for  months  and  filed  a  report  charging 
the  Board  with  numerous  Irregularities  in- 
cluding poor  financial  management,  bad  ad- 
ministration, and  e.vtenslve  waste.  While 
Shepherd  was  absolved  of  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, his  general  behavior  and  manner  were 
condemned.-"  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  the  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment was  dissolved  and  a  temporary  com- 
missioner system  adopted,"'  which,  in  turn, 
was  replaced  by  the  present  system  in  1878." 
Under  the  latter  organic  law,  the  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  District  was  vested 
In  three  commissioners,  given  extensive  p)ow- 
ers  of  legislation  on  local  matters.'^ 

With  this  history  In  mind,  it  may  be  seen 
more  clearly  why  many  in  Congress  doubt 
that  the  District  Is  capable  of  viable  self- 
government. 


A    SHORT     HISTORY    OF    THE 
MOVEMENT 


HOME    rule" 


Although  the  present  congressional  fight 
for  "home  rule"  for  the  District  began  In  the 
80th  Congress,  the  first  stirrings  of  Interest 
and  of  organizational  activities  began  prior 
to  World  War  II."  A  committee,  the  Bur- 
roughs Citizens  Association,  developed  a  plan 
for  self-government  In  1933.  In  1937,  an  or- 
ganization called  the  District  of  Columbia 
Suffrage  Association  was  created  to  push  for 
"home  rule."  "  In  1946,  the  Central  Suffrage 
Conference  was  created  to  carry  on  the  bat- 
tle, and  it  was  succeeded.  In  1953,  by  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  still  a 
major  lobbying  force  for  "home  rule"  bills." 

All  of  our  postwar  Presidents  have  sup- 
ported some  measure  of  "home  rule";  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  fa- 
vored locally  elected  officials  and  President 
Eisenhower  favored  a  territorial  form  with  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President.** 

Before  the  89th  Congress,  only  one  "home 
rule"  bill  had  reached  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.*'  Briefly  stated,  the  bill 
would  have  created  a  city-manager  plan  of 
government.  A  twelve-member  council  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people;  a  mayor  and  city 
manager  would  then  be  selected  by  the  coun- 
cil. The  council  would  have  enacted  local 
ordinances  and  proposed  general  legislation 
to  Congress.  The  House  debated  the  bill  on 
May  24-25,   1948,  and  although  It  won  two 


"  Gelman,  Self -Government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  2  Editorial  Research 
Reports  522,  July  10,  1969. 

"S.  Rept.  No.  453.  43rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1874). 

••Act  of  June  30,  1874,  ch.  337,  18  Stat.  116. 

«  Act  of  June  11.  1878,  ch.  180,  20  Stat.  103. 

♦2  For  a  thorough  and  generally  favorable 
review  of  the  working  of  the  present  com- 
missioner government,  see  Staff  Study  for 
the  Joint  Comm.  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems,  United  States  Congress. 
85th  Cong.,  2d  Sets.,  The  Governing  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  (Comm.  Print  1958). 

*»  The  following  history  is  summarized 
from  Scott,  The  Home  Rule  Issue  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  23-40  (1961).  See  also, 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  1945~S4,  Cong.  Q. 
1514-16  (1965). 

**  Scott,  op.  cit.  supra  note  43,  at  23. 

*»  Id.  at  24. 

*•  Ibid. 

«'H.  B«s.  6227,  80tb  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  (1948). 


test  votes,  It  was  subsequently  laid  aside  and 
never  again  taken  up." 

Prior  to  the  89tb  Congress,  the  Senate 
passed  "home  rule"  bills  five  different  times. <• 
The  House  of  Representatives  always  proved 
to  be  the  stumbling  block.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  drive  came  close  to  succeeding, 
principally  because  of  the  strong  efforts  of 
President  Johnson.  The  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  did  not  pass,  however,  even 
in  the  face  of  considerable  Administration 
pressure,  testifies  loudly  to  the  doubts  held 
by  many  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
as  to  the  constitutionality  and  wisdom  of 
such  measures. 

On  July  22,  1965.  the  Senate  passed  the 
Administration's  bill.*"  The  House  District 
Committee,  however,  refused  to  report  any 
bill.  After  presidential  Intercession  and  per- 
suasion, the  Committee  was  "discharged" 
from  further  consideration  of  such  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Administration's  bill  came  to 
the  floor. 

There,  after  extensive  debate,  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  was  defeated  and  a  substitute 
adopted  which  would  have  provided  for  the 
writing  of  a  charts,  subject  to  approval  by 
a  vote  of  District  citizens,  for  local  self- 
government.  The  charter  itself  wotild  then  be 
presented  to  the  people  for  a  vote."  As  of  this 
writing,  it  has  proved  Impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two  bills  or  to  develop  any  compromise.^' 

To  place  in  context  the  arguments  which 
follow  on  this  issue,  a  brief  consideration  of 
two  provisions  of  the  administration's  bill 
would  seem  to  be  In  order.'^  The  bill  would 
have  created  an  elected  District  Council, 
mayor,  board  of  education,  and  also  author- 
ized a  nonvoting  delegate  In  Congress. 

The  District  Council  would  have  been  em- 
powered with  local  legislative  authority,  in- 
cluding taxing  and  borrowing  power,  subject 
to  certain  enumerated  restrictions.  It  was 
specifically  provided  that  any  act  of  the 
Council  was  to  be  subject  at  all  times  to 
repeal  or  modification  by  Congress  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  any  District 
matter  as  If  "home  rule"  had  not  been 
granted  was  specifically  reserved."  Any  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  or  p>assed  by  the  Council  over  the 
Mayor's  veto,  would  have  had  to  be  presented 
to  the  President  who  might,  "if  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  any  such  act  adversely  affects  a 
Federal  Interest,"  disapprove  the  measure  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  going  into  effect." 

The  second  provision,  and  one  which 
caused  considerable  discussion,  was  the  fed- 
eral payment  formula." 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  status  of  the 
District,  Congress  has  annually  appropriated 
a  certain  amount  to  assist  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  provide  additional  revenues  as 
needed.  For  a  time  during  the  last  century, 
the  payment  contributed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
District  budget.  Presently,  however,  the  fed- 
eral payment  represents  about  thirteen  per- 
cent of  the  District  budget. 

Under  present  law.  District  officials  are 
required  to  come  to  Congress,  present  their 
budgets  and  Justify  their  requests  for  federal 
funds.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  formula 
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"  Scott,  op  cit.  supra  note  43.  ct  28. 

*»  A  table  setting  forth  these  bills  and  other 
unsuccessful  ones  is  printed  in  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  153-55  (1965). 

"•S.  1118,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965). 

"Ill  Cong.  Rec.  24522-24  (1965);  see, 
Cong.  Q.W.  Rep.,  Oct.  1,  1965,  pp.  1963-65. 

i^See  "Home  Rule"  Legislation  Apparently 
Dead  This  Year,  Cong.  Q.  W.  Rep.,  May  20, 
1966,  p.  1017-19. 

"S.  1118.  89th  Cone,,  1st  Sess.  (1965). 

»/d.  at  5  324(a). 

•=/d.  at  5  324(e). 

"/d.  at  5  741. 


tn  S.  1118  wae  to  make  the  payment  auto- 
matic. As  explained  by  the  Senate  District 
Committee.  District  officials  would  calculate 
the  amount  owing  to  them  each  year  and 
present  their  bill  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; this  demand  would  bear  no  relation  to 
the  District's  revenue  needs,  but  rather 
would  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  value  of 
the  following : 

"(1)  The  real  estate  taxes  the  District 
would  receive  If  property  owned  and  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  property  ex- 
empited  by  special  act  of  Congress  were 
taxable; 

"(2)  The  personal  property  taxes  it  would 
receive  if  tangible  federally  owned  personal 
property,  with  certain  exclusions,  were  tax- 
able; and 

"(3)  The  business  Income  and  related 
taxes  which  It  would  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  If  the  Federal  Government  were  a 
private  business  with  an  equivalent  number 
of  employees."  " 

As  the  Conmilttee  explained  the  section,  it 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  constituted: 

"The  formula  contained  in  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  computation  of  a  permanent, 
indefinite  Federal  payment  appropriation 
(not  merely  an  authorization)  to  be  paid 
to  the  District  each  year  based  on  the  com- 
putations under  the  formula  without  further 
legislative  action  by  the  Congress."  »• 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  wisdom  of  thus 
placing  Congress  in  a  position  where  it  could 
no  longer  oversee  the  District's  administra- 
tion of  federal  funds  is  questionable.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  congressional  oversight 
function  is  best  served  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  which  requires  that  fund 
requests  be  Justified.  Such  a  plan  might  also 
encourage  other  localities,  faced  with  buI>- 
stantial  federal  property  holdings  exempt 
from  local  taxes,  to  demand  equal  treat- 
ment. At  bottom,  however,  opposition  to  this 
section  rests  on  constitutional  grounds. 

First,  the  section,  in  effect  if  not  In  terms, 
would  have  permitted  the  District  to  tax 
federal  property.  This  would  be  clearly  un- 
constitutional.* Proponents  of  the  section 
argued  that  it  was  not  really  a  tax;  that  all 
that  was  being  effected  was  the  establishment 
of  a  formula  by  which  the  annual  payment 
to  the  District  could  be  computed.*  None- 
theless, It  seemed  clear  that  no  essential  dif- 
ference existed  between  what  would  be  done 
If  a  tax  were  being  computed  and  assessed 
and  what  the  bill  empowered  the  District  to 
do. 

An  attempt  to  analogize  the  bill's  formula 
to  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  federal 
property  failed,  probably  as  a  resvUt  of  sound 
observation  of  Senator  Peter  Dominick: 

"There  are  examples  where  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  revenues  from  Federal  lands 
are  turned  back  to  the  States  or  countries, 
but  nowhere  Is  there  a  situation  where  not 
only  are  payments  made  in  lieu  of  real  and 
personal  property  taxes  on  Federal  property 
but  also  payments  based  upon  hypothetical 
business  Income  and  related  taxes  as  well."  « 

A  second  constitutional  objection  to  the 
payment  formula  Is  grounded  on  the  provi- 
sion In  Article  I  that  "no  Money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  TreasiUTr.  but  In  Consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  •=  Propwnents 
of  the  section,  in  answer  to  this  argument, 
asserted  that  the  section  represented  "a  per- 
manent and  Indefinite  appropriation  and  If 
enacted  by  Congress.  It  would  be  an  appro- 
priation  made    by   law." "   The    only   thing 


"  S.  Rep.  No.  381,  89th  Cong.,  let  Sess.  10 
(1965). 

"/d.  atll. 

"McCullock  V.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  (4 
Wheat.)  415.  425-26  (1819);  Clallan  County 
V.  United  States.  263  U.S.  341.  344  (1923). 

•0  See  Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at  127-29,  274. 

<^  S.  Rep.  No.  381,  supra  note  60,  at  22. 

«  U.S.  Const.,  art.  I.  5  9. 

•»  Hearings,  supra  note  52.  at  129. 


wrong  with  this  bit  of  specloxisness  is  that 
congressional  appropriations  are  limited  to 
one  year's  duration;  maxitnimi  monetary 
amounts  are  sent,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  are  to  be  expended  are  set 
out.  Appropriations  "by  law"  Is  something 
very  different  from  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  S.  741. 

The  constitutional  objections  to  S.  741 
have  been  discussed  here  rather  than  below 
because  they,  like  the  payments  section  it- 
self, are  peripheral  to  a  consideration  of  ob- 
jections to  "home  rule"  itself.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  If  a  formula  cannot  be 
developed  which  provides  for  annual  con- 
tributions without  the  necessity  of  District 
officials  coming  before  the  Appropriation 
Committee  each  year,  any  grant  of  self- 
government  will  seem  inadequate  to  District 
officials  who  have  to  come  to  Congress  each 
year  and  to  the  citizens  who  witness  the 
process. 

"home    RTJLE" THE     CONSTITtrTIONAL    ISSUE 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  Congress  is 
not  obligated  to  provide  for  some  form  of 
local  self-government  for  the  District.  The 
present  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion" theme  was  raised  at  a  very  early  point 
and  stilt  actually  brought  to  challenge  the 
right  of  Congress  to  Impose  a  direct  tax  In 
the  District.  The  claim  was  In  regard  to  the 
District's  lack  of  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress which  Imposed  the  tax,  but  the  result 
of  the  case  Is  generally  applicable. 

In  Loughborough  v.  Blake,'*  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  rejected  the  challenge,  holding  that 
Congress  was  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  Impose  t^axes  In  all  areas  over  which  It 
has  Jurisdiction.  Including  the  District.  The 
power  to  tax  was  not  dependent  upon  any 
right  to  representation.  Said  the  Chief 
Justice : 

"The  difference  between  requiring  a  conti- 
nent, vrlth  an  immense  population,  to  sub- 
mit to  be  taxed  by  a  government  having  no 
common  Interest  with  It,  separated  from  It 
by  a  vast  ocean,  restrained  by  no  principle  of 
apportionment,  and  associated  with  it  by  no 
common  feelings;  and  permitting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  under  the 
restrictions  of  ovir  Constitution,  to  tax  a  part 
of  the  society,  which  is  either  in  a  state  of 
infancy  advancing  to  manhood,  looking  for- 
ward to  complete  equality  so  soon  as  that 
state  of  manhood  shall  be  attained,  as  Is 
the  case  with  territories;  or  which  has  vol- 
untarily relinquished  the  right  of  representa- 
tion, and  has  adopted  the  whole  body  of 
Congress  for  Its  legitimate  government,  as 
Is  the  case  with  the  district,  Is  too  obvlotis 
not  to  present  Itself  to  the  minds  of  all.  Al- 
though In  theory  It  might  be  more  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Institutions  to  admit  a 
representative  from  the  district.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  fact,  its  interests  would 
be  rendered  thereby  the  more  secure;  and 
certainly  the  Constitution  does  not  consider 
their  want  of  a  representative  In  Congress  as 
exempting  It  from  equal  taxation."" 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  similarly  disposed  of 
the  same  contention  quite  summarily: 

"It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  objection  Is 
not  sound.  There  Is  no  Constitutional  pro- 
vision which  so  limits  the  power  of  Congress 
that  taxes  can  be  Imposed  only  upon  those 
who  have  political  representation."  *' 

Turning  to  the  constitutional  problem  of 
granting  "home  rule,"  we  must  note  that  the 
Constitution  vests  In  Congress  the  power  to 
exercise  "exclusive  legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever"  over  the  District.'"  Although  It 
has  become  fashionable  of  late  In  some  circles 
to  denigrate  Congress  and  to  develop  theories 
which  seek  to  weaken  its  powers,  the  Constl- 


•'  18  U.S.  (5  Wheat.)  643  (1820) . 
» Id.  at  647. 

••Heald  V.  District  of  Columbia,  259  U.S. 
114,124  (1922). 
"  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  i  8. 


tutlon  clearly  vests  in  Congress  the  absolute 
power  to  legislate  for  the  District;  "exclu- 
sive" power  "in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Proponents  of  "home  rule"  argue  that  the 
word  "exclusive"  was  Included  solely  to  pre- 
vent any  State  from  exercising  any  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  over  the  District,  and  on 
this  argument  they  are  supported  by  a  clear 
holding  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  District  of  Columbia  v.  John  R.  Thompson 
Co."^'^  That  case  Involved  the  validity  of  or- 
dinances, enacted  by  the  District  governl!,g 
bodies  in  1872  and  1873,  which  prohibited 
racial  discrimination  in  public  accommoda- 
tions. In  order  to  hold  that  Congress  could 
delegate  power  to  the  local  assembly  to  enact 
these  ordinances,  the  Court  had  to  find  that 
"exclusive"  did  not  mean  "in  all  cases  what- 
soever." but  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  Congress  contended  with  the  power 
of  a  State.  This  the  Court  did. 

First,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sources 
cited  by  the  Court  to  sustain  this  view,  one 
of  them  being  Madison's  observations  In  the 
Federalist  Papers,  No.  43."  do  not  substanti- 
ate the  Court's  conclusion.  What  they  do 
substantiate  is  that  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention certainly  did  intend  to  exclude  the 
States  from  any  authority  over  the  District. 
They  do  not,  however,  substantiate  any  claim 
that  this  was  the  only  purpose  of  the  clause. 

Second,  we  must  note  that  this  salvaging 
of  an  ordinance  preventing  racial  discrimi- 
nation depended  on  the  reading  of  the  clause, 
and  it  is  not  Inappropriate  to  make  the  ob- 
servation here  that,  in  handling  cases  of  this 
sort,  the  Court  today  seems  sometimes  bent 
on  doing  the  "right"  thing,  from  the  Justices' 
viewpoint,  regardless  of  the  legal  prece- 
dents.'* 

The  Thompson  case  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Considering  the  present  composition  of  the 
Court,  it  may  be  expected  that,  should  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  "home 
rule"  reach  it  in  some  form,  it  would  be 
sustained. 

Yet,  every  Member  of  Congress  has  taken 
an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  oath  places  upon  each  Member 
the  individual  and  the  collective  responsibil- 
ity to  decide  In  the  first  instance,  constitu- 
tional questions  raised  by  pending  legisla- 
tion; we  may  not  simply  leave  It  to  the 
courts. 

The  position  taken  here,  simply.  Is  that  we 
have  only  the  Constitution  to  guide  us. 
Madison's  statement  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  It  was  Intended  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  congres- 
sional power  over  the  District  was  to  be  less 
than  exclusive.  It  is  the  Intention  at  the 
drafting  and  formulating  stage  that  is  perti- 
nent, and  not  what  a  participant  later  said: 
particularly  when  nothing  else  supports  the 
later  evaluation  of  interest. 

Therefore,  having  only  the  language  of  the 
grant  of  power  before  us.  it  seems  plain  that 
the  grant  Is  to  Congress  exclusively,  and  that 
the  power  so  granted  is  not  delegable.  If  the 
framers  had  intended  another  meaning,  if 
they  had  Intended  only  to  exclude  the  States, 
that  Intent  could  and  would  have  been  made 
clear. 

Actually,  the  proponents  of  "home  rule"  in 
effect  concede  this  argument,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's 1965  bill."  as  well  as  earlier 
bills,  contained  explicit  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  the  argument.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bill  contained  an  express  res- 
ervation of  p)ower  in  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  District  as  if  no  local  sell-government 
had  been  granted.  Thus,  what  is  created  is  a 


••346  U.S.  100  (1953). 

"»The  Federalist  No.  43  (Madison). 

'"  See  Kurland,  Forward:  "EqiLal  in  Title  to 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of 
Government,"  78  Harv.  L.  Rev.  143,  157-62 
(1964). 

"S.  1118,  89th  Cong..  1st  Bess.  (1965); 
related  text,  supra  note  56. 
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sort  of  concurrent  legislative  Jvirlsdlctlon 
with  Congress;  an  act  of  Congress  would  al- 
ways prevail  over  the  act  of  the  local  assem- 
bly. In  further  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
the  argument  of  the  opponents,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  veto  any  act  of 
the  local  legislative  body  and  that  his  veto 
will  be  final.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  in  view 
of  these  concessions,  why  the  bill  continues 
to  be  opposed.  There  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

First,  despite  the  reservation.  Congress  Is 
still  deprived  of  Its  "exclusive"  legislative 
power  over  the  District.  The  local  District 
Council  will  legislate.  Should  Congress  op- 
pose the  legislation  enacted,  or  the  results 
of  it,  passage  of  amending  or  repealing  legis- 
lation would  be  required  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. The  problems  of  procedure,  as  for  exam- 
ple when  the  Council  acts  when  Congress  is 
out  of  session,  and  the  prospects  of  confusion 
In  this  scheme,  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
this  reservation,  malting  even  clearer  the  loss 
of  "exclusive"  legislative  power. 

Second,  the  bill  would,  in  effect,  transfer 
part  of  Congress'  "exclusive"  legislative 
power  to  the  President  by  giving  him  final 
power  over  acts  of  the  local  Council.  It  is 
true  that  he  may  also  veto  acts  of  Congress, 
but  this  participation  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  more  peripheral  than  that  proposed  in 
the  bill  and  subject  to  the  further  congres- 
sional right  to  override. 

Thus,  we  have  a  proposal  to  delegate  the 
"excltislve"  legislative  power  of  Congress  over 
the  District  to  a  local  legislative  body  and 
to  the  President.  It  Is  Indeed  "exclusive" 
power ! 

There  Is  a  third  objection  here  which  is 
more  practical  and  policy  oriented  than  it  Is 
constitutional.  The  procedures  set  out  In  the 
blU  would  permit  the  following  result.  A 
measure  could  be  debated  and  defeated  in 
Congress  perhaps  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  local  Council  could  subsequently  enact 
the  same  measure  and,  if  not  disapproved  by 
the  President,  it  would  become  law.  There- 
after, If  Congress  wished  to  reassert  the  legal 
effect  of  Its  previous  decision,  it  would  have 
to  enact  a  repealing  bill,  which  still  might  be 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  then  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
for  passage.  Can  it  be  seriously  doubted,  con- 
sidering these  practical  potentialities,  that 
the  "exclusive"  power  of  Congress  has  been 
greatly  debilitated? 

It  should  be  obvious  that  while  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  In  effect  recognizes  that 
"exclusive"  legislative  power  resides  in  Con- 
gress, It  is  carefully  drafted  to  circumscribe 
the  exercise  of  that  power  once  the  local  leg- 
islative body  begins  operating.  All  other 
"home  rule"  bills  apparently  contain  similar 
features. 

It  is  submitted  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Congress  has  "exclusive"  legislative  pow- 
ers over  the  District  which  it  may  not  dele- 
gate, even  by  means  of  the  sort  of  legislative 
legerdemain  we  see  reflected  In  the  Admin- 
istration blU  and  others. 

"HOME   RtTLE" — THE   POLICY   ISST7E 

The  policy  issues  involved  will  be  touched 
on  only  briefly  here,  since  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  elsewhere.'"  In  sub- 
stance, however,  it  is  the  position  taken  here 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  Intended  to  be,  and  is,  to 
serve  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  designed  and  developed  for 
that  purpose  and  should  continue  to  serve 
that  purjxjse.  Performance  of  this  role  Im- 
poses on  the  District  a  host  of  very  special 
and  unusual  characteristics  and  require- 
ments not  present  In  other  cities. 

Washington  is  unique.  It  is  our  only  fed- 
eral city.  It  la  the  only  city  to  which  scores 
of  foreign  nations  send  representatives,  con- 


sisting of  diplomats  and  10.000  foreign  work- 
ers in  the  diplomatic  service.  No  other  city 
has  as  many  other  international  groups  as 
does  Washington.  Representatives  of  foreign 
news  media,  foreign  students  and  educators, 
world  business  leaders,  and  others  make  reg- 
ular pilgrimages  to  Washington  and  form 
their  opinion  of  the  United  States  in  great 
measure  on  the  bq^is  of  what  they  encounter 
in  this  city. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
proprietary  interest  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  undoubtedly  Washington  is  more  visited 
than  any  other  of  our  cities  by  students  and 
adults  alike. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  It  would 
seem  essential  that  basic  policy  concerning 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  capital 
and  the  regulation  of  the  Innumerable  mat- 
ters which  contribute  to  the  functioning  of 
the  city  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. To  place  these  responsibilities  in  the 
hands  of  groups  and  individuals,  who,  re- 
sponsible to  the  demands  of  a  local  elector- 
ate for  continuance  in  office,  will  inevitably 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  overriding  national 
interest,  seems  ill  advised. 

Washington  is  a  unique  city,  demanding 
individual  treatment.  Congress,  despite  some 
iU-informed  criticism,  has  governed  the  Dis- 
trict well,  has  made  plans  which  have  al- 
lowed it  to  develop  its  resources  fully,  and 
continues  to  play  its  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed role  with  prudence  and  respect  for 
what  the  city  is. 

A      MODEST     PROPOSAL 

Tliere  Is  one  respect  in  which  the  citizens 
of  the  District  can  and  should  be  given  a 
greater  voice  in  their  government  and  that  is 
in  the  matter  of  representation  in  Congress. 
Congress  may  by  simple  legislation  provide 
for  a  nonvoting  delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  at  least  two  bills  are 
pending  in  the  House  which  would  accom- 
plish this  result.'' 

Since  the  District  is  not  a  State,  however,  a 
Constitutional  amendment  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  its  citizens  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress;  such  a  proposal  is  now 
pending. ■'  and  it  would  seem  that  this  step 
should  be  taken.  This  would  Insure  District 
citizens  effective  representation,  and  would 
be  at  the  same  time  wiser  and  more  feasible 
than  the  creation  of  a  "home  rule"  which 
would,  in  reality,  afford  District  citizens  far 
less  prospect  for  adequate  government  than 
has  been  suggested. 


TEXAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
ENDORSES  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Big  Thicket  in  eastern  Texas  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  varied  and  uniquely 
beautiful  wildlife  and  vegetation.  I  have 
tried  to  preserve  untouched  the  natural 
woodlands  and  animals  that  inhabit 
them  by  introducing  a  bill,  S.  4,  to  create 
a  national  park  in  the  Big  Thicket.  The 
imperative  need  for  such  a  park  was 
remarkably  dramatized  last  week  by  the 
reported  discovery  in  the  Big  Thicket 
area  of  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
which  naturalists  had  long  feared  ex- 
tinct. The  Texas  State  Historical  Survey 
Committee,  in  line  with  its  interest  in 
promoting  the  conservation  of  sites  of 
historical  and  natural  importance,  has 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 

I   Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  this 


resolution  of  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Texas  is  blessed  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  forests,  mountains,  deserts  and 
plains,  and 

Whereas,  the  "Big  Thicket"  of  Texas,  lo- 
cated in  parts  of  Hardin,  Liberty,  San  Jacinio. 
Polk,  Montgomery  and  Tyler  Counties  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  forest  areas  in  the  United 
States,  containing  species  of  loblolly  pines, 
beech,  chestnut  oak,  magnolia,  white  oak. 
witch  hazel,  cherry  laurel,  sllverbell  and 
other  species  of  woody  vines  and  small  trees; 
and 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  "Big  Thicket" 
should  be  preserved  in  order  that  the  forest 
habitat  might  remain  naturally  balanced  for 
both  plant  and  animal  population  native  to 
the  thicket  forest;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Ralph  Tf 'borough  has 
introduced  S.  4  which  would  cri.  _»te  a  national 
park  in  the  East  Texas  area  called  the  "Big 
Thicket",  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee  hereby  endorses  this  leg- 
islation and  requests  the  Texas  Congressional 
Delegation  to  give  the  measure  their  full 
support. 


PISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
16,  the  Senate  passed  by  voice  a  very 
fine  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  . 
I  wish  to  congratulate  both  distin- 
guished Senators  upon  their  imagina- 
tive and  practical  plan  for  a  positive  step 
in  the  world  war  on  hunger.  The  pro- 
posed encouraging  fish  protein  concen- 
trate as  a  diet  supplement  for  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  which 
currently  suffers  from  malnutrition. 

"Food  from  the  sea"  is  an  exciting  and 
important  concept.  We  who  are  pressing 
for  expanding  the  oceanologic  efforts  of 
this  country  believe  strongly  in  its  valu- 
able potential. 


"Byrd.   The  Case  Against  Home  Rule,  8 
Legal  Issues  8  (1980). 


"H.R.  12690  and  H.R.  12693,  89th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  (1966). 

'•S.J.  Res.  142.  B9th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966). 


PREEMPLOYMENT  TESTING  AS  A 
FACTOR  IN  RACIAL  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
presently  pending  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower,  Employment,  and 
Poverty  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  two  bills,  S.  1308 
and  S.  1667,  which  would  amend  title 
Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
provide  adequate  and  more  efficient  en- 
forcement powers  in  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  the  EEOC 
and  other  interested  organizations  to 
ascertain  the  existence  and  causes  of 
racial  discrimination  in  employment 
have  been  extremely  helpful  in  promot- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  this  terrible  problem.  Such  studies  as 
the  recent  report  entitled  "Negro  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing Program"  prepared  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Department  of  Economics 
pursuant  to  grant  from  the  Department 
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of  Labor  show  that  only  part  of  the 
problem  is  attributable  to  overt  discrim- 
ination. Lack  of  interest  and  proper  edu- 
cation are  equally  serious  problems — 
and  much  more  difficult  ones  to  solve. 

One  of  the  areas  which  we  know  least 
about,  but  which  surely  requires  the 
most  detailed  study,  concerns  testing  of 
applicants  for  employment.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  fair  administration 
of  tests.  What  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  is  much  more  fundamental.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  tests  themselves.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  of  the 
tests  given  to  applicants  for  employment 
are  quite  weighted  in  favor  of  applicants 
with  middle-class  white  backgrounds. 

Furthermore,  there  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  weighing  but  also  a  question  of 
suitability.  Many  of  the  tests  which  are 
administered  today  seem  to  have  little 
relevance  to  the  jobs  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  show  qualifications. 

The  EEOC  has  been  well  aware  of  this 
problem  and  has  already  given  consider- 
able study  to  it.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  recently  gave  an  address  on 
the  subject  to  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  clearly 
and  succinctly  sets  forth  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  issue,  and  the  pending  bills,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Chairman's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address   by    Stephen   N.   Shttlman   to   the 

Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce      ON       Pkeemployment       Testing 

Techniques 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  difficult  problems  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  because  this  city  so  dra- 
matically symbolizes  the  promise  of  this 
country,  the  promise  that  is  the  foundation 
of  equal  opportunity.  Philadelphia  Is  the  city 
whose  creativity  produced  this  country.  It 
was  the  leader  in  the  staggering  task  of 
creating  a  new  nation  so  far  from  what  every- 
one had  considered  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion. Today  as  well,  Philadelphia  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  great  cities. 

At  the  same  time,  this  city  also  has  urgent 
problems  of  unemployment  and  poverty  In 
the  minority  community.  In  the  slum  area  of 
North  Philadelphia,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  11  percent,  and  the  subemployment  rate  Is 
a  startling  34  percent — more  than  1  out  of 
every  3  Individuals  has  a  serious  employment 
problem.  The  people  in  this  ghetto  area — 
constituting  the  third  largest  Negro  popula- 
tion In  the  country — have  not  shared  In  the 
economic  progress  experienced  by  others. 

Statistics  available  to  the  Commission 
show  that  in  this  city,  as  is  true  throughout 
the  nation,  minorities  have  a  disproportion- 
ately low  participation  in  total  Jobs,  and  par- 
ticularly low  in  the  more  desirable  white  col- 
lar and  skUled  craftsman  Jobs.  With  a  Negro 
population  of  30  percent,  Negroes  in  Phila- 
delphia represent  7.6  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  Industry  and  5.9  per- 
cent of  the  mechanical  Instruments  manu- 
facturing Industry.  In  the  railroad  trans- 
portation Industry,  with  more  than  8,500 
white  collar  employees,  there  are  67  white 
collar  Negroes;  In  the  motor  freight  trans- 
portation and  warehousing  Industry,  with 
more  than  1,200  white  collar  employees,  there 
are  24.  In  the  printing  and  publishing  indus- 
try, with  over  4,500  skilled  craftsmen,  there 
are  118  Negroes.  And,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  1966  retake  of  a  1964  study 
of  Philadelphia  Insurance  companies  indi- 
cated only  a  small  degree  of  change  in  Negro 
employment.  It  showed,  moreover.  little  dif- 


ference betwen  companies  with  VTrltten 
policies  of  merit  employment  and  those  with- 
out them — 5.4  percent  Negro  as  against  5.2 
percent.  Indeed,  In  office,  sales,  and  manage- 
ment Jobs,  companies  with  written  hiring 
policies  had  even  fewer  Negro  employees 
(3.5  percent)  than  those  without  them  (4.2 
I>ercent) . 

It  Is  results  such  as  these  that  have  led 
you  to  this  seminar  on  equal  employment. 
The  stated  objective  of  this  seminar  is  "to 
help  Greater  Philadelphia  employers  to  find, 
train,  hire,  discipline,  and  promote  Negro  and 
other  minority  group  workers."  I  think  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  to  be  commended  for  holding  this  seminar 
and  seeking  this  goal,  as  are  all  of  you  for  at- 
tending. But  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 
the  good  will  that  led  \is  to  this  seminar  does 
not  delude  us  into  thinking  that  something 
has  been  accomplished  merely  by  holding  it. 
Accomplishments  will  be  built  on  the  good 
will  found  here,  but  they  will  be  achieved 
only  by  hard  work — and  continuous  effort — 
toward  the  goal.  The  starting  point,  of  course, 
is  for  each  of  you  to  examine  your  total  em- 
ployment procedure  to  identify  and  eradicate 
any  aspects  of  discrimination  that  may  exist 
there. 

As  you  begin  this  difficult  task,  it  is  im- 
j)ortant  to  bear  in  mind  what  you  are  look- 
ing for.  A  failure  to  recognize — and  thus  to 
eliminate — discrimination  may  result  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  what  discrimination  is. 
The  law's  prohibition  against  discrimination 
is  often  viewed  as  a  prohibition  against  do- 
ing something  to  harm  someone,  against  tak- 
ing an  action  which  adversely  affects  a  par- 
ticular person,  an  individual  Negro.  We  tend 
to  think  of  discrimination  as  an  act — a  finite 
Incident  that  can  be  pinpointed  and  dis- 
cussed. When  discrimination  is  so  defined, 
nondiscrimination  becomes  easy — it  means 
refraining  from  doing  such  an  act.  In  fact, 
the  true  situation  today  Is  that  discrimina- 
tion Is  often  not  a  specific  Incident,  but  a  way 
of  life.  Discrimination  is  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem, not  the  result  of  any  one  specific  in- 
cident, but  a  way  of  life.  Discrimination  is 
the  result  of  a  system,  not  the  result  of  any 
one  specific  act.  No  single  Individual  or  ac- 
tion may  be  Identifiable  as  the  discrimina- 
tor. Nondiscrimination  In  these  terms  means 
the  difficult  process  and  hard  work  of  chal- 
lenging the  system,  of  undoing  its  discrim- 
inatory effects,  of  reforming  or,  perhaps,  re- 
placing It. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  dis- 
crimination being  the  result  of  a  system  by 
focusing  on  the  selection  process  for  entry- 
level  Jobs.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  process 
today  as  I  have  elsewhere,  because  I  believe 
it  serves  as  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the 
point.  But  let  me  also  say  that  it  Is  only  an 
illustration;  the  same  analysis  can  be  made 
of  recruitment  and  promotion  systems  as 
well.  I  will  be  discussing  the  role  and  respon- 
sibility of  industry  because  you  are  the  audi- 
ence. This  is  In  no  way  to  suggest  any  lack 
of  interest  In  the  problems  of  union  mem- 
bership, of  Joint  apprentice  programs,  or  of 
employment  agencies — both  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  Commission  is  quite  as  concerned 
with  the  screening  techniques  used  by  unions 
and  employment  agencies  as  with  those  used 
by  industry.  One  further  caveat :  I  shall  dwell 
today  on  testing  as  a  screening  device,  but  I 
use  testing  only  as  an  example  in  the  selec- 
tion process  and  not  because  of  anything 
special  about  it.  It  Is  In  this  regard  a  symbol 
of  the  other  aspects  of  emplojrment  screen- 
ing: dress,  speech,  physical  appearance,  edu- 
cational background,  arrest  records,  refer- 
ences, financial  position,  personal  life,  past 
employment  history,  proper  schools,  and  so 
forth. 

I  start  with  the  Job  application  experience 
of  one  of  the  Commission's  own  employees. 
It  is  a  useful  beginning  to  the  inquiry  wheth- 
er or  not  selection  systems  work  discrimina- 
tory results  and.  indeed,  whether  or  not  they 
even  perform  their  intended  function.  Some 


time  ago,  as  a  college  student  looking  for 
summer  employment,  he  entered  a  company's 
employment  office  to  apply  for  the  Job  of 
bus  driver.  The  company  was  very  large,  and 
used  a  bus  to  take  its  employes  from  one 
building  to  another  within  the  plant.  He 
filled  out  an  application  blank  designed  for 
all  Jobs  from  Janitorial  to  executive,  which 
gave  the  personnel  office  such  information  as 
the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  and  identified 
his  former  addresses  and  schools.  But  from 
the  application,  one  could  not  tell  how  he 
drove  a  bus.  He  then  took  a  series  of  tests. 

One  was  a  personality  test.  ("Do  you  think 
you're  being  followed?"  the  test  asked.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  answers  yes.  He  answered 
no.)  Another  was  an  I.Q.  test.  It  indicated 
his  knowledge  of  spatial  relations  and  basic 
algebra.  Finally,  there  was  the  personal  in- 
terview. There  the  interviewer  merely  fol- 
lowed the  normal  standards  used  for  everyone 
applying  for  any  Job:  Was  he  well  dressed? 
Did  he  speak  well?  (Interestingly,  in  this 
case,  the  buses  carried  signs  saying,  "Do 
not  talk  to  the  driver.")  In  any  event,  the 
applicant  was  accepted  on  the  basis  of  these 
tests  and  interviews.  He  was  never  asked 
whether  he  had  a  driver's  license,  whether  he 
had  a  good  driving  record,  or  even  whether 
he  could  drive  a  car,  let  alone  a  bus.  In  fact, 
he  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to 
drive  a  bus.  As  a  college  student,  he  clearly 
could  pass  the  I.Q.  tests  and  the  interview- 
er's appearance  standards.  Yet  the  interview- 
er was  in  the  dark  as  to  his  Job-related  abili- 
ties. We  can  guess  that  one  reason  the  In- 
terviewer was  in  the  dark  was  that  he,  him- 
self, was  probably  a  college  graduate  who 
did  not  know  for  sure  what  skills  were  need- 
ed to  drive  a  bus  or  how  difficult  it  was  to 
learn  them.  And.  we  can  further  guess,  he 
probably  applied  the  same  selection  tech- 
nique to  a  subsequent  applicant  for  a  me- 
chanic's Job,  even  though  he  knew  lees  at>out 
fixing  a  bus  than  driving  one.  The  system  had 
become  rote:  Is  the  applicant  neat?  Did  he 
score  high  enough  on  the  test?  Is  h"  "nice"? 
That  is  all  the  process  told. 

This  country  Is  made  up  of  many  cultures. 
The  cultural  background  and  knowledge  of 
one  who  grows  up  in  the  slums  of  North 
PhUadelphia  differs  from  that  obtained  by 
a  product  of  Haverford.  The  critical  inquiry 
is:  Do  these  differences  make  a  difference  in 
actual  Job  performance?  Or  do  they  make  a 
difference  merely  in  performance  in  the  per- 
sonnel selection  process? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Our  Commis- 
sion recently  investigated  a  complaint  by  a 
Negro  who  charged  that  a  company  was  dis- 
criminating against  him  by  requiring  the 
passing  of  an  I.Q.  test  for  promotion  to  the 
Job  of  forklift  operator.  The  test  involved  is 
one  of  very  wide  circulation  in  this  country. 
I  have  some  questions  from  that  test  here  to- 
day, and  as  I  read  them  to  you,  I  ask  you  to 
think  if  any  of  them  gives  you  an  indication 
of  the  individual's  ability  to  ojjerate  a  fork- 
lift. 

1.  Clutter,  clatter.  Do  these  words  have  a 
similar  meaning?  Contradictory?  Mean 
neither  the  same  nor  opposite? 

2.  Piteotis,  pitiable.  Do  these  words  have 
a  similar  meaning?  Contradictory?  Mean 
neither  the  same  nor  opposite? 

3.  Parasite,  parasol.  Do  these  words  have  a, 
similar  meaning?  Contradictory?  Mean 
neither  the  same  nor  opposite? 

What  do  these  questions  really  show?  If 
the  applicant  gets  them  right,  can  he  drive  a 
forklift?  The  company  requires  a  score  of  12 
on  this  test  as  a  passing  grade.  What  does  this 
score  indicate?  Some  will  answer  that  it  indi- 
cates I.Q.,  even  if  it  does  not  indicate  per- 
formance on  the  forklift.  We  might  readily 
ask  what  difference  I.Q.  makes  If  the  Indi- 
vidual cannot  drive  a  forklift.  But  does  It 
even  indicate  I.Q.  or.  rather.  Just  familiarity 
with  the  verbal  facility  required  In  the  white 
society?  Is  Intelligence  based  only  on  this 
standard,  or  is  there  another  standard  on 
which  we  might  Judge? 
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Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  this  test 
may  be  applying  culturally  biased  values — 
biased  against  the  Negro— can  best  be  p>olnt«d 
out  by  asking  you  to  Join  me  in  talcing  an- 
other test.  This  test  Is  deliberately  designed 
to  be  c\ilturally  biased  In  favor  of  the  Negro 
and  against  the  white;  biased  In  favor  of  the 
slum  dweller,  the  person  on  welfare,  the  In- 
dividual who  Is  not  well  employed.  I  ask  you 
to  bear  In  mind,  as  you  listen  to  the  ques- 
tions from  this  test,  whether  you  would  be 
prepared  to  be  Judged  tomorrow  for  your 
present  Job  on  the  extent  to  which  you  could 
answer  them. 

1.  If  a  man  Is  called  a  "blood,"  then  he  Is 
— a  fighter 

— a  Mexican  American 
— a  Negro 

— a  hungry  hemophlle 
— a  red  man  or  Indian 

2.  Cheap  chlttllngs  will  taste  rubbery  un- 
less they  are  cooked  long  enough.  How  soon 
■hotild  you  quit  cooking  them  to  eat  and 
enjoy  them?  45  minutes?  2  hours?  24  hours? 
1  week  (on  a  low  flame?)   1  hourf 

%,  A  "gas  bead"  is  a  person  who  has  a 

— fast  moving  car 

—•table  of  "lace" 

— "process" 

— habit  of  stealing  cars 

— long  Jail  record  for  arson 

Tour  reaction  to  this  test  is  that  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  Job.  I  agree.  But  Is 
the  other  one  relevant  to  the  forkllft  opera- 
tor's? The  Negro  who  knows  what  a  "gas 
head"  Is  may  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  a 
parasol.  Is  he  therefore  less  Intelligent?  Less 
able  to  operate  a  forkllft?  Less  able  to  be  a 
good  employee?  In  the  case  I  am  discussing, 
the  Negro  employee  had  driven  a  forkllft  for 
five  years  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
had  passed  a  test  there,  with  a  score  of  90, 
about  Its  actual  operation.  The  test  given  by 
his  new  employer  failed  to  Indicate  that. 

Even  a  greater  danger  of  cultural  bias 
arises  In  the  personal  Interview.  Here,  for 
example,  the  interviewer  is  asked  to  Judge 
if  the  applicant  speaks  correctly.  The  Negro 
ghetto  dweller  may  use  expressions  that  the 
Interviewer  considers  to  indicate  diillnees. 
Such  speech  habits  and  idioms  may  well  re- 
flect only  the  individual's  cvUtural  environ- 
ment, however,  and  not  his  Intelligence. 

This  inquiry  Into  the  standards  used  in 
personnel  selection  helps  us  approach  a  crit- 
ical question  about  minority  employment: 
Is  the  plight  of  the  Negro  and  other  minori- 
ties due  to  disadvantage  or  to  discrimina- 
tion? When  a  Negro  lives  In  a  different  cul- 
tural environment,  lacks  the  verbal  facility 
of  his  white  coiuiterpart,  and  thus  falls  a 
personnel  test,  one  can  easily  say  that  he  Is 
suffering  from  a  disadvantage  that  disquali- 
fies him  from  employment.  But  does  It  de- 
volve upon  Industry  to  recognize  that  these 
cultural  differences  exist?  If  a  white  man 
Is  rejected  for  a  Job  on  the  basis  of  his  Ig- 
norance of  "gas  head" — when  that  Ignorance 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Job  performance — 
is  he  disadvantaged?  Or  is  he  being  discrimi- 
nated against?  When  a  Negro  Is  Judged  on 
the  basis  of  his  verbal  facility — when  such 
facility  Is  not  a  fair  estimate  of  his  ability 
to  perform  the  Job — Is  he  disadvantaged?  Or 
Is  he  being  discriminated  against? 

The  personnel  selection  system  today  em- 
phasizes educational  attainment.  When  one 
speaks  of  the  qualified  Negro,  he  thinks  of 
one  who  la  at  least  a  high  school  graduate. 
When  surveys  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
slums  of  North  Philadelphia  Indicate  that 
70  percent  are  ju>t  high  school  graduates, 
one  says:  "That's  the  problem — education." 

But  slums  iQ  other  cities  which  have  a 
lower  percentage  of  nongraduates  have  a 
comparable  unemployment  problem.  In  the 
FUmore-Misslon  districts  of  San  Francisco, 
for  example,  where  48  percent  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school,  unemployment  Is  the 
same — 11  percent  as  In  North  PhUadelphia. 
And  of  all  the  people  who  are  actiially  em- 


ployed In  this  country  today.  42  percent 
are  not  high  school  graduates.  There  are, 
consequently,  many  Jobs  in  this  country  that 
are  held  by  white  men  who  lack  th<!  quali- 
ties required  of  the  "qualified  Negro."  These 
qualities  are  apparently  not  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  Jobs;  they  are,  however, 
essential  for  the  Negro  to  survive  the  per- 
sonnel selection  process. 

When  the  traditional  selection  system  is 
abandoned,  Interesting  results  take  place. 
For  example,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Aerojet 
Manufacturing  Company  has  located  a 
plant  in  the  center  of  Watts  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  has  set  the  unique  standard  that  nobody 
will  be  hired  who  meets  the  company's 
ordinary  standards.  In  other  words,  any  in- 
dividual who  measures  up  to  the  standards 
traditionally  applied  to  Aerojet's  other  in- 
stallations will  be  referred  to  one  of  those 
installations.  Those  who  do  not  meet  their 
standards  will  be  hired  by  the  subsidiary.  1 
understand  that  they  have  a  70-year-old 
Negro  man,  who  is  blind,  weaving  rope  for 
their  tent-making  operation  and  doing,  I 
am  told,  a  magnificent  Job.  They  have  a 
large  group  of  rather  elderly  Negro  women 
operating  their  sewing  machines;  the  tradi- 
tional structuring  of  the  community  would 
have  these  women  as  maids  and  laundresses, 
or  with  no  Jobs  at  all.  Similarly,  the  KLH 
Research  and  Development  Corporation  re- 
cently undertook  intensive  recruitment 
drives  and  hired  19  parolees  with  criminal 
records.  They  report  a  production  record 
as  high  as  the  normal  group  of  new  em- 
ployees. 

Commendable  as  these  efforts  are — and 
they  can  be  multiplied  by  the  similiar  efforts 
of  many  other  companies — what  Is  needed 
Is  a  complete  review  of  selection  system."?,  an 
agonizing  reappraisal.  If  you  will.  We  must 
Insure — as  we  move  forward  in  an  attack 
on  disadvantage — that  we  are  not  practic- 
ing discrimination  as  well.  One  obetaciw  to 
such  a  complete  review  Is  the  Image  we  have 
of  racial  discrimination.  The  term  "discrimi- 
nation" brings  to  mind  the  Image  of  evil 
men — of  racists  consciously  mistreating 
others.  With  such  an  Image,  discrimination 
becomes  an  evil  that  cannot  be  admitted  to 
have  existed  in  one's  own  company;  any  hint 
of  discrimination  would  be  an  Indictment, 
an  Indication  of  guilt. 

This  is  an  obstacle  that  m\i8t  be  sur- 
mounted. The  situation  I  am  discussing  does 
not  turn  on  guilt  or  evil.  I  am  talking  about 
a  system  and  the  results  that  it  has  wrought. 
With  the  enormous  increase  in  employment 
and  business  activity,  and  the  resulting  great 
volume  of  employment  applications.  Indus- 
try was  required  to  develop  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem to  process  applications — some  kind  of 
objective  standard  was  needed.  Some  com- 
panies gave  the  responsibility  to  employ- 
ment services,  public  or  private;  others  gave 
it  to  \mlon  screening  devices;  others,  to  their 
own  personnel  departments.  What  is  to  be 
feared  is  that  the  system  chosen  began  to 
have  requirements  and  rules  of  Its  own — 
that  It  fed  on  Itself,  producing  standards 
and  criteria  to  make  the  chaotic  employ- 
ment market  orderly,  but  not  necessarily  to 
furnish  qualified  applicants.  The  selection 
system  I  am  discussing  is  not  that  of  an 
individual  hiring  an  assistant;  It  Is  that  of 
large  industries  processing  thousands  of  ap- 
plications. It  Is  this  system  that  may  be 
discriminating — discriminating  not  because 
the  men  who  follow  it  want  or  designed  it 
to  do  so,  but  because  the  rules  developed 
to  make  It  operate  have  had  that  effect  Ir- 
respective of  Intention.  There  is  no  room 
for  guilt  in  such  a  situation — because  the 
Negro  is  not  the  only  one  injured  by  this 
system;  industry  Itself  Is  the  victim.  The 
employer  desiring  to  get  the  best  employees 
Is  thwarted  by  the  system  Just  as  much  as 
the  Negro  attempting  to  gain  the  best  em- 
ployment.  With  both   employer   and  aptpU- 


cant  victims,  the  concept  of  guilt  has  no 
relevance;  discovery  of  discriminatory  ef- 
fects does  not  make  the  employer  a  bad  man; 
It  simply  makes  the  system  a  bad  system. 

In  the  area  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  practices  that  have  become  institu- 
tionalized are  regularly  subjected  to  total 
review  without  any  dlfBculty  occasioned  by 
notions  of  guilt.  Here,  industry — and  labor 
and  emplo3rment  agencies  as  well — will 
readily  examine  a  system  to  eradicate  any 
remaining  vestiges  of  discrimination  be- 
cause they  feel  nothing  was  normally  wrong 
with  sex  discrimination  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  passed.  But  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  not  a  criminal  statute — Its  aim 
Is  not  to  establish  guilt  and  punish,  but 
rather  to  correct  a  social  evil.  The  same  kind 
of  inquiry  is  needed  Into  the  selection  sys- 
tem's effect  on  minorities. 

Another  obstacle  to  overcome  Is  Inertia 
and  the  natural  reluctance  to  undertake 
such  a  big  task.  But  If  the  system  is  falling 
to  produce  the  best  qualified  employees,  it 
is  In  Industry's  Interest  to  examine  It.  If 
Industry  Itself  Is  a  victim,  the  system  must 
be  altered  to  end  discrimination  against  its 
creators,  as  well  as  to  end  the  social  evil  it 
produces.  Such  an  alteration  will  not  mean 
the  abandonment  of  standards,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  ones.  It  wUl  not  mean 
lower  standards,  but  relevant  ones;  not  an 
end  of  testing  and  Interviews,  but  their 
translation  into  the  realities  of  a  multi- 
racial city  and  nation. 

When  I  read  you  questions  from  the  test 
biased  In  favor  of  the  ghetto  dweller,  you 
probably  were  unable  to  answer  them.  You 
can  imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  your  live- 
lihood depended  on  your  ability  to  do  so. 
Perhapw  this  provides  an  Insight  into  how 
It  must  feel  for  someone  from  the  slums  of 
North  Philadelphia  to  approach  the  per- 
sonnel selection  systems  of  some  of  our  In- 
dustries. The  system  rates  an  Insurmount- 
able barrier;  business — and  society — is  there- 
fore viewed  with  fear  and  hop>ele3sness — at 
first;  later,  perhaps,  with  hostility  and  anger 
as  well.  Techniques  must  be  developed  to  In- 
sure that  personnel  selection  Is  a  matter 
of  ability  to  perform  on  the  Job,  and  not 
Just  In  the  selection  process.  Both  em- 
ployer and  applicant  will  benefit  thereby, 
and — more— equal  employment  opportunity 
will  be  possible. 
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NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  PRAISES 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  editorial,  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  has  found  that  President  Johnson's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
"is  wasting  no  time  In  coming  up  with 
far-reaching  recommendations  on  the 
causes  and  cures  of  riots  in  the  dties." 

The  Tennessean  strongly  supports  the 
Commission's  first  announced  proposal 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  by  appointing  more  Negro 
Guardsmen.  As  the  Tennessean  observes: 

Only  1.15  percent  of  Army  Guardsmen  are 
Negroes,  and  It  is  little  wonder  that  Negroes 
In  the  Detroit  riot  area  regarded  the  Guard 
as  a  Haven  for  the  sons  of  white  men  while 
their  sons  fight  In  Vietnam;  only  127  of 
Michigan's  9,881  Army  Guardsmen  are 
Negroes. 

And  the  Tennessean  concludes: 

The  President's  Commission  was  right  In 
recommending  an  Immediate,  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  National  Guard  and  other  meas- 
ures to  Improve  It. 

I  commend  the  Tennessean  for  Its 
forthright  editorial  on  this  Important 


matter  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Commission  Has  Long  Job  Ahead 

President  Johnson's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  Is  wasting  no  time  In  com- 
ing up  with  far-reaching  recommendations 
on  the  causes  and  cures  of  riots  in  the  cities. 

The  commission's  first  concrete  proposals 
were  designed  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  11 -member  panel 
urged  quick  improvement  In  riot  control 
training  for  the  Guard,  where  some  units 
have  been  receiving  as  little  as  six  hours  a 
year. 

As  another  step  toward  Improving  the 
Guard,  the  Defense  Department  was  urged 
to  make  a  complete  review  of  procedures 
used  for  appointing  and  promoting  officers. 

The  commission  was  understandably  dis- 
turbed by  evidence  of  only  token  integration 
In  the  Guard,  which  is  largely  financed  by 
federal  funds.  Nationwide  only  1.157o  of  Army 
Guardsmen  are  Negroes;  less  than  half  that 
percentage  are  Air  Guardsmen.  In  Tennessee, 
only  96  of  the  state's  11,721  Army  Guardsmen 
are  Negroes. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  Negroes  In  the 
Detroit  riot  area  regarded  the  Guard  as  a 
haven  for  the  sons  of  white  men  while  their 
sons  fight  in  Vietnam;  only  127  of  Michigan's 
9,881  Army  Guardsmen  are  Negroes.  The 
President's  commission  was  right  In  recom- 
mending an  Immediate,  substantial  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Negroes  In  the  National 
Guard   and   other   measures   to   Improve   It. 

But  It  Is  tragic  that  National  Guardsmen 
are  ever  called  Into  the  streets  of  American 
dtles,  and  the  nation  prays  that  it  Is  never 
necessary  again.  The  commission's  Job  is  to 
recommend  ways  to  guarantee  an  end  to  riot- 
ing, and  while  it  has  made  a  quick  start. 
It  has  a  long  way  to  go. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  NATION- 
AL AVIATION  DAY  CELEBRATED 
AT  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
PORT WITH  ATTENDANCE  ESTI- 
MATED UPWARD  TO  75,000— A VIA- 
nON  PROGRESS  DEPICTED— SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  RECALLS  ORI- 
GIN OP  EVENT  AND  CALLS  FOR 
TRANSPORT  SYSTEM  TO  SERVE 
ALL  STATES,  NOT  MERELY  A  DOZ- 
EN GIGANTIC  GATEWAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  there  was  celebrated  the  28th 
National  Aviation  Day  under  legislation 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  House  and  the 
then  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida, 
sponsored  in  the  Senate,  and  which 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
Into  law  on  May  11,  1939. 

The  National  Aviation  Club,  with  A.  G. 
Hardy  as  president,  and  George  Thomas 
as  committee  chairman,  presented  an 
outstanding  program  for  the  Dulles  ob- 
servance, which  had  an  attendance  esti- 
mated as  high  as  75,000  persons.  Knowl- 
edgeable aviation  ofiScials  expressed  the 
view  that  the  program  of  aerial  flights 
and  static  displays  represented  a  splen- 
did depiction  of  aviation  progress  and 
was  one  of  the  best  balanced  ever  pre- 
sented in  the  Washington  area.  Credit 
comes,  also,  to  the  more  than  1,500  club 
members  who  worked  for  months  to  pre- 
pare for  a  successful  event. 

Thousands  in  the  audience  were  chil- 
dren who  thrilled  with  their  parents  in 


viewing  some  of  this  country's  most  ad- 
vanced aircraft,  as  well  as  several  an- 
tiques. Particularly  thrilling,  of  course, 
was  the  precision  formation  flying  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Thunderbirds. 

The  National  Aviation  Day  honorary 
committee,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
chair,  included  Hon.  Mills  E.  Goodwin, 
Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  Hon.  Alan  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator William  F.  McKee;  U.S.  Sen- 
ators Harry  F.  Byrd  and  William  B. 
Spong,  of  Virginia;  Norris  Cotton,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  Warren  C.  Mag- 
NUsoN,  of  Washington;  Representatives 
Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia;  Samuel 
N.  Friedel,  of  Maryland;  William  L. 
Scott,  of  Virginia;  and  Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers, of  West  Virginia;  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board;  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Gen.  John  P. 
McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force;  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 
Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith,  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Judge  James  R. 
Durfee;  Arthur  Godfrey;  Stuart  G.  Tip- 
ton, president  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation; Maj.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Williams, 
Director  of  U.S.  Army  Aviation;  Roy 
Foulke,  president  of  the  National  Air 
Carriers  Association;  Joseph  B.  Hart- 
ranft,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pilots  Association;  and  Lewis  W. 
Dymond,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Local  Transport  Airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  clear  recollection 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  National  Aviation  Day.  In  the  spring 
of  1939,  I  recall,  Orville  Wright,  then  68 
years  of  age,  came  to  then  Senator 
Claude  Pepper  and  to  me,  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  said  that  some  of 
his  friends  thought  there  should  be  a 
special  day  to  celebrate  progress  in  the 
field  of  aviation.  Mr.  Wright  suggested 
the  date  December  17,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight. 
But  we  agreed  on  August  19,  the  birth- 
date  of  Orville  Wright,  because  it  is  a 
date  in  the  summer  season  much  better 
suited  for  aviation  celebrations  than 
would  be  a  day  in  mid-December. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
the  founding  constitution,  in  effect,  of 
the  airline  industry  of  our  country,  I 
recognize  that  the  extent  of  aviation  ad- 
vancement has  exceeded  expectations  in 
large  degree.  I  am  optimistic  about  avia- 
tion's future.  But  only  if,  In  observing 
aviation  progress,  we  recognize  that  it 
poses  new  and  ever  more  complicated 
problems  can  our  optimism  persist. 

We  must  always  remember  that  our 
transport  system  must  serve  the  entire 
50  States  and  more  than  3,000  counties 
and  not  merely  a  dozen  gigantic  gate- 
ways. 

Looking  toward  this  goal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wrote  a  letter  on  August  19,  1967, 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  Appro- 
priations of  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Recohb 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington.  DC,  August  19.  1967. 
Hon.  John  Stennis. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
Appropriations,  CoTiimittee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  August  15.  1967, 
the  Subcommittee  which  you  chair  with  ef- 
ficiency, fairness,  and  distinction  received 
and  considered  testimony  from  officials  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Al- 
though I  share  the  Interest  and  the  desire 
of  most  Senators  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  (SST),  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
expressed  real  concern  lest  appropriations 
for  FAA  and  related  activities  reflect  a  dis- 
proportionate share  for  the  predominantly 
overseas  SST  program  as  compared  with  es- 
tablished  domestic   aviation   requirements. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  re- 
ported to  have  stated  with  emphasis  that 
there  must  be  more  attention  to  the  need  for 
domestic  air  traffic  safety  and  landing  equip- 
ment— and  not  alone  at  the  larger  airports. 
I  agree.  Members  also  are  reported  to  have 
expressed  the  view  that  there  must  be  more 
attention  to  our  airports — and  not  the 
larger  ones  only.  I  share  this  belief.  These 
are  vital  Issues,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  you  and  your  associates  my 
approval  and  my  commendation.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  especially  with  the  ques- 
tions and  the  comments  by  Senators  Mon- 
roney  and  Mundt  while  the  FAA  officials 
were  before  the  Subcommittee  as  witnesses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the  small  and 
medium-size  airports  during  the  delibera- 
tions of  your  subcommittee  and  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  well  as  in  the 
hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  and  its  parent  Conomittee  on 
Commerce.  With  most  airlines  moving  toward 
Jumbo  and  stretched  Jets,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  possibility  that  only  the  airports 
serving  large  centers  of  population  will  suc- 
cessfully survive.  I  note  this  because  the 
trunkllne  segment  of  commercial  aviation 
and  the  aerospace  manufacturers  in  this 
country — perhaps  with  too  few  exceptions — 
seem  to  be  concentrating  more  and  more  on 
the  overseas  and  the  long-haul  Jets.  We  must 
not  permit  large  numbers  of  the  non- 
metropwlltan  area  airports  to  become  ghost 
facilities. 

I  feel  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress, 
through  its  committees,  to  ascertain  what  is 
delaying  progress  In  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  commercial  utilization  in  this 
country  of  the  short  field  runway  Jet  aircraft 
so  vitally  necessary  to  sustain  the  service  re- 
quirements of  the  non-metropKJlltan  area  air- 
ports. Real  progress  In  this  field  of  aviation 
activity  seems  to  be  taking  place  In  other 
countries.  Why  Is  It  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  try  to  excell  in  the  short  field  runway  Jet 
aircraft  to  help  the  communities  of  America 
while  we  seem  to  rush  Into  the  international 
supersonic  competition?  This  question  must 
be  answered.  And  the  answer  as  it  relates  to 
the  short  field  runway  aircraft  is  imp)ortant 
to  our  country— possibly  more  important  to 
our  own  people  who  are  the  taxpayers  than 
the  competition  In  the  field  of  supersonlcs. 

Let  us  move  forward  with  the  SST,  but  let 
us  recognize  In  equal  degree  and  work  with 
equal  fervor  to  solve  the  problems  of  domes- 
tic conventional  aviation  without  giving  pre- 
ponderant attention  to  the  "giants" — either 
in  aircraft  or  In  airports.  In  Senate  debate 
I  have  called  attention  to  this  Imbalance.  I 
will  accentuate  my  attention  to  this  Issue — If 
it  is  made  an  Issue  rather  than  a  balanced 
solution. 

Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  \s  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  In  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
7  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. August  23,  1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


mm^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESD.w,  Aidi  ST  22, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  upon  Him 
in  truth. — Psalm  145:  18. 

With  reverent  and  thankful  spirits, 
our  Father,  we  bow  before  Thee  in  the 
quiet  peace  of  this  moment.  Our  hearts 
are  filled  with  gratitude  for  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  opportunities  which  are  oxirs. 
Knowing  that  we  can  show  our  thankful- 
ness through  lives  of  usefulness  to  Thee, 
we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  us  courage 
in  the  face  of  temptation,  confidence 
when  confronted  by  difBculties,  and 
calmness  amid  danger.  As  Thou  hast 
made  this  world  fair  for  our  use,  grant 
that  the  trials  of  life  may  not  through 
our  grumbling  ingratitude  be  turned  into 
occasions  of  unhapplness  and  misery, 
but  that  we  may  accept  with  cheerful- 
ness whatever  Thou  dost  send. 

Make  us  true  and  just  in  all  our  deal- 
ings and  straightforward  in  all  our  ways. 
Give  us,  we  pray  Thee,  such  quiet 
strength  as  will  enable  us  to  prevail 
without  loud  speaking  and  such  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  as  will  enable  us  to  use  our 
strength  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Reveal  to  us  the  path  we  should 
take,  tune  oiu-  ears  to  hear  Thy  call, 
keep  us  ever  in  Thy  way.  and  be  with 
us  as  we  go;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  tlie  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  304.  An  act  relating  to  the  Indian  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship  land 
problem; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other   purposes; 

S.  1727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  consolida- 
tion and  use  of  funds  arising  from  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of  its 
constituent  groups;  and 

S.  1933.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  now  on  depoeit  to 


the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma. 


TONKIN  GULF  RESOLUTION  SUPER- 
SEDED BY  CONGRESS'  MARCH  16. 
1967,  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  administration  has  made 
much  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  3 
years  ago  as  congressional  authorization 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  declared: 

The  United  States  is  .  .  .  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its  free- 
dom. 

I  remind  the  administration  that  this 
language  has  been  superseded  by  more 
recent  language  setting  limits  on  "the 
use  of  armed  force."  In  the  statement  of 
congressional  policy  in  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act  of  March  16, 
1967,  Public  Law  90-5,  the  Congress  de- 
clared "its  support  of  efforts  being  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  men  of  good  wiU  throughout 
the  world  to  prevent  an  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

Yet  here  we  are  expanding  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  annoimced 
that  he  will  dispatch  an  additional  45,000 
American  soldiers  to  South  Vietnam, 
raising  our  presence  there  to  more  than 
500.000  men.  And  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  has  been  extended  close  to  the 
Chinese  border.  This  morning's  headlines 
report  "Two  U.S.  Bombers  Shot  Down 
Over  China." 

Congress  expressed  its  sense  last 
March  16  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  not  be  expanded.  The  United 
States  is  expanding  it.  The  administra- 
tion should  reread  the  March  16  congres- 
sional statement. 


THE    OIL    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  I  said  at  that  time 
and  I  repeat  now  that  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  gives  unfair  advantage  to  per- 
sons and  coiporations  which  are  the 
least  in  need  of  tax  relief.  It  is  an 
unconscionable  gimmick. 

My  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  take  favor- 


able action  on  it.  However,  if  it  does  not 
start  hearings  by  mid-September,  I  In- 
tend to  file  a  discharge  petition  to  force 
the  matter  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  If  this 
becomes  necessary,  I  shall  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  interest  of  fair  play 
to  sign  the  petition  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  obtain  the  necessary  218  signatures 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  floor. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATION  BILL,    1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12474)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that 
motion  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
one-half  the  time  to  be  allocated  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  and  one -half  to  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLj; 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  12471,  with 
Mr.  H.\YS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  important  state- 
ment. I  think  that  there  should  be  more 
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Members  present.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evideiitly  »  quorum 
is  not  present  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  228] 

Bow 

Hathaway 

Rivera 

Brock 

Hollfleld 

Roudebush 

Button 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Clauaen. 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

DonH. 

McCulloch 

Smith.  Iowa 

German 

McEwen 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mink 

Thompson,  N.J 

Diggs 

Murphy.  N.T. 

WUllams,  Idas. 

Dulskl 

Puclnskl 

Willis 

Eckbardt 

Rarick 

Wyman 

Oettys 

Besnick 

aiaOmo 

Rlegle 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R  12474,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  397  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Evins]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  bring  you  today  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  1968. 

The  appropriation  for  this  agency 
should  have  been  included  In  the  regular 
independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations bUl  for  1968  which  was  earlier 
considered  in  the  House  and  passed 
May  17. 

NASA,  as  an  independent  agency,  was 
not  included  in  the  regular  bill  because 
the  authorizing  committee  had  not  acted 
at  the  time. 

The  legislative  committees  have  re- 
cently completed  action  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill — and  the  conference  report  for 
NASA  has  recently  been  approved. 

Last  evening  the  President  signed  the 
authorizing  bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  that 
the  President  took  coglzance  of  the  big 
cuts  we  have  made  in  the  appropriation 
bill  at  the  time  he  signed  the  authoriz- 
ing bill  last  evening. 

I  have  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
UPI  dispatch  and  we  also  have  available 
the  President's  full  speech  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  NASA. 

I  want  to  read  portions  of  what  the 
President  said  regarding  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  vital  agency : 

[UPI,  Monday,  Aug.  21  ] 
Spacx 

Washington. — President  Johiuon  Monday 
commended  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  cutting  the  fiscal  1988  budget  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Johnson  took  this  unusual  position  for  a 
Chief  BxacQtlT*  In  a  special  statement  as  he 
signed  the  •4.M  blUlon  autakoriaatlon  for 
NASA.  Tbe  blU  reduced  Jolxnaon^  January 
budget  request  tot  tbe  Space  Admlnlstratton 
by  $334  million. 

The  House  cominlttee  last  week,  operating 
CXni 1486— Part  18 


vlthln  the  reduced  authorization,  reported 
out  a  NASA  appropriation  of  M-S  billion,  a 
out  of  $617  mlllioa  below  tbe  January 
budget. 

Money  bills  for  the  various  agencies  must 
pass  the  Congress  in  two  steps.  The  first  Is 
tbe  autborixatlon  which  sets  an  upper  limit 
and  tbe  second  is  the  appropriation  which 
actually  sets  aside  the  money.  The  appro- 
priation can  be  less,  but  not  more,  than 
the  authorization. 

Johnson  said  ordinarily  be  would  have 
opposed  such  a  cut,  but  that  conditions  bad 
changed  greatly,  since  January. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Nation  now  faces 
increased  expenditures,  reduced  revenues,  a 
deficit  that  might  reach  $29  blUlon  and  tbe 
10-percent  tax  surcharge  requested  by  the 
administration. 

Against  this  background  Johnson  said, 
"some  bard  choices  must  be  made"  to  dls- 
tlngulsb  between  "tbe  necessary  and  tbe 
desirable." 

"We  need  not  and  dare  not  eliminate  the 
necesary,"  be  said.  "Our  task  Is  to  pare  the 
desirable." 

Johnson  emphasized  that  bis  approval  of 
the  reduction  signaled  no  lack  of  confidence 
In  tbe  space  program.  Nor  did  It  Indicate 
weakening  a  program  for  space  exploration, 
he  said. 

"Because  the  times  have  placed  more  ur- 
gent demands  upon  our  resources,  we  must 
now  moderate  our  efforts  In  certain  space 
projects,"  tbe  President  said.  "But  our  pur- 
pose still  remains  as  constant  as  tbe  heavens 
we  seek  to  explore;  to  master  the  challenge 
of  space." 

We  have  made  some  hard  choices. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  President  sup- 
ports our  cut  and  agrees  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — the  President 
has  commended  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  these  cuts,  pointing 
out  that  conditimis  have  changed  since 
the  budget  was  prepared  last  year. 

We  have  distinguished  between  the 
necessary  and  the  desirable. 

Many  of  the  space  progrsmis  are  de- 
sirable but  can  be  deferred. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  delay  In  bringing  this  appro- 
priation to  the  floor  has  also  been  due 
to  the  investigatior  of  the  causes  of  the 


tragic  accident  that  took  the  lives  of 
three  of  our  astronauts  in  January. 

Ccwnmltteea  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  investigated  the  causes  of 
this  disaster — both  have  made  recom- 
mendations— and  NASA  is  proceeding  to 
correct  mistakes  and  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  recurrence. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  all  members  of 
our  subcommittee  have  given  careful, 
thorough  and  extensive  consideration  to 
the  future  funding  requirements  of 
NASA. 

We  have  all  weighed  these  needs  care- 
fully, considered  priorities,  and  taken 
into  consideration  our  present  budgetary 
situation — the  cost  of  th.  Vietnam  wso' 
and  the  needs  of  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  have  concluded  that  NASA 
programs  must  be  funded,  but  at  reduced 
levels. 

CKNZXAL  BTTDGXTABT  BimiCABT 

The  President  has  recommended  $5,- 
100,000,000  for  NASA  and  its  programs  of 
space  exploration  for  1968. 

The  conferees  recommended  a  cut  of 
$234  million  below  the  budget  estimate — 
and  our  committee  is  recommending  a 
further  cut  and  reduction.  We  are  rec- 
ommending a  reduction  of  $516,600,000 
below  the  budget  estimate.  A  cut  of  more 
than  one-half  billion  dollars. 

This  is  $282  million  below  the  con- 
ference action. 

In  an  overall  war  the  total  space  pro- 
gram for  this  Nation — NASA  and  De- 
fense and  other  agencies — has  totaled 
some  $7  billion. 

"For  the  post  several  years  funding  for 
NASA  has  been  held  to  a  steady  level  of 
about  $5  billion,  but  this  annual  level  of 
spending  has  been  cut  and  reduced  and 
is  stUl  declining  to  provide  a  more  orderly 
and  more  eoc^iotnlcal  operation. 

BtniMAST    or    AFPBOFKIATIOMS 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  sum- 
mary of  appropriations  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report.  There  are  three  pri- 
mary areas  of  appropriations  for  N/JSA, 
as  follows: 


RESEARCH      AND     DETZLOPMENT — CONSXRUCTION    FACIUTIXS   AND   ADMINISTRATION    OPBIATIONB 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


Item 

Budget  estimates. 
1968 

Recommended  is 
bril 

Bill  comfwred  with 
bvdiet  ntimttes 

»4, 352. 000, 000 

;3.«99.500,000 

35.900,000 

64«,  000, 000 

-J45Z,  500, 000 

76,700,000 

-40. 800. 000 

For  sdininistrative  Dp€r3tions 

671,300.000 

-23.300,000 

ToUl 

5,100,000,000 

4. 583, 400. 000 

-516,600,000 

The  amoimt  recommended  will  enable 
NASA  to  continue  a  viable  space  pro- 
gram— at  this  reduced  level. 

We  have  made  some  deep  reductions. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
and  others  feel  we  have  gone  too  far. 

Certainly,  there  would  have  been  less 
reduction  under  less  stringent  fiscal 
conditions. 

AH  programs  are  being  fimded  at 
reduced  levels. 

The  long-range  programs  after  Apollo 
have  been  reduced  or  denied  at  this  time. 

NASA    MAJOR    ACHIEVXMXNTS    IN     10    TXAXS 

NASA  has  come  a  long  way  since 
created  by  Congreu  in  ld58.  In  10  years 
much  has  been  accomplished. 


As  we  all  know.  Congress  has  em- 
powered NASA  to  construct  advanced  re- 
search and  development  relating  to 
space  and  aeronautics  in  support  of  both 
civilian  and  military  requirements — and 
research  In  the  utilization  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

This  Nation  has  come  from  behind 
since  sputnik  was  launched  by  the 
Soviets. 

We  have  overcome  many  difBculties 
and  many  deficiencies — as  NASA  has 
moved  this  Nation  forward  In  research 
and  development,  technology  and  space 
exploration. 

We  have  completed  tbe  Mercury  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  completed  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram. 
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And  now  we  are  well  advanced  into  the 
Satum-ApoUo  program. 

Sixteen  manned  qwce  flights  have  been 
made — all  successful. 

More  than  200  unmanned  flights  have 
been  made  successfully. 

We  have  achieved  dramatic  break- 
throughs. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  only  one 
tragedy — as  tragic  as  it  was — should  not 
deter  the  United  States  from  moving 
ahead  in  space  and  developing  the  tech- 
nology that  is  SIS  important  as  the  con- 
quest of  space  itself. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  SPACE  TEAM 

As  Indicated  in  our  report,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  great  confidence  in  the 
ability,  dedication  and  knowledge  of 
Administrator  James  E.  Webb  and  the 
space  team— officials  of  the  space  agency 
and  our  astronauts. 

The  cuts  and  reductions,  made  by  the 
committee,  should  In  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
space  program — or  in  its  leadership  and 
persoimel. 

Following  the  regrettable  tragedy,  I 
wrote  to  nine  selected  astronauts  and 
asked  their  individual  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  space  program  should  be 
cut  and  reduced  or  delayed. 

Every  response  was  favorable. 

All  responded  that  the  space  program 
should  proceed  with  full  budgeted  ap- 
propriations. 

Col.  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.  said  in  his 
resiwnse: 

X  feel  that  It  la  extremely  Important  for 
ua  u  a  Nation  to  maintain  our  technological 
position  and  prestige  In  the  world  com- 
munity. 

If  these  men  can  lay  their  lives  on  the 
Sine— certainly  we  can  support  them. 
We  have  the  world's  grreatest  scientific 
team  at  NASA — we  must  not  dismantle 
it. 

BCNXFira:  cont*actors  and  empi.otees 

This  Nation  receives  great  benefits 
from  the  investment  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

We  must  remember  that  these  funds 
are  spent  right  here  on  earth — in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

These  fimds  are  not  spent  on  the 
moon,  as  some  allege. 

These  funds  are  not  providing  jobs  for 
men  on  the  moon — they  are  providing 
employment  and  jobs  for  our  own  earth 
people. 

There  are  more  than  320,000  people 
▼^  employed  in  the  space  program.  While 
this  is  down  100,000  from  the  peak  of 
421,000,  the  more  than  320,000  employees 
working  in  private  Industry,  represent  a 
signifloant  part  of  the  work  force. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  money  is  spent  with  indus- 
try. 

Employment  in  the  space  program  is 
expected  to  drop  below  300,000  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1968.  By  reason  of  reduced 
budgets  NASA  contractors  have  been  lay- 
ing men  off — at  the  rate  of  about  5,000 
per  month  for  the  past  18  months.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  number  of  con- 
tractors continued  to  decline  from  a 
peak  of  about  36,000,  this  employment 
continues  to  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  economy. 


There  are,  of  course,  many  benefits 
from  the  space  program. 

Much  new  knowledge  has  been  devel- 
oped— new  skills,  new  approaches,  new 
scientific  leadership,  new  technology — 
which  is  all  important  to  our  defense  and 
security. 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


So  a  viable  space  program  will  be 
continued. 

RKSEABCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  research  and  develop- 
ment as  broken  down  in  the  table — 
shown  on  page  4  of  the  report : 


Program 


Budget 
estimate 


Authorization 


Recommended 
in  the  bill 


Bill  compared 

with  budget 

estimates 


1.  Apollo 

2.  Apollo  applications 

3.  Advanced  missions 

4.  Physics  and  astronomy 

5.  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 

6.  Voyager 

7.  Bioscience. 

8.  Space  applications 

9.  Launch  vehicle  procurement 

10.  Space  vehicle  systems 

11.  Electronics  systems 

12.  Human  factor  systems 

13.  Basic  research. 

14.  Space-power  and  electronic  propulsion. 

15.  r^uclear  rKkets 

16.  Chemical  propulsion 

17.  Aeronautics 

18.  Tracking  and  data  acquisition 

19.  Sustaining  university  program 

20.  Technology  utilization 

Total,  research  and  development 


,546,500 

454,  700 

8,000 

147,  500 

142, 000 

71,500 

44,300 

104,200 

165, 100 

37,000 

40,200 

21,000 

23,500 

45,000 

74,000 

38,000 

66,800 

297,700 

20.000 

5,000 


4,352,000 


2,  521,  500 

2.496,000 

-50,500 

347, 700 

300,000 

-154,  700 

2,500  .. 

-8,000 

145,  500 

130,000 

-17,500 

131,900 

125,000 

-17,000 

42,000  .. 

-71,  500 

41,800 

40,000 

-4,300 

99,500 

88,000 

-16,200 

157,700 

145,000 

-20, 100 

36,000 

35,000 

-2,000 

39,200 

35,000 

-5,200 

21,000 

21,000  .. 

21,465 

20,000 

-3,  500 

44,000 

44,000 

-1,000 

73,000 

46,500 

-27,  500 

41,000 

35, 000 

-3,000 

66,800 

65,000 

-1.800 

290,000 

260, 000 

-37,700 

20,000 

10,000 

-10,000 

5,000 

4,000 

-1.000 

4, 147,  565 


3, 899, 500 


-452,  500 


We  have  made  this  breakdown  to  show 
the  committee  and  NASA  where  we  think 
these  cuts  can  be  made  and  should  be 
made.  Some  will  disagree  as  to  which 
projects  shall  be  reduced. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  report,  all  of 
these  research  and  development  items 
have  been  reduced. 

Two  new  programs  which  were  budg- 
eted have  been  cut  entirely:  the  ad- 
vanced missions  program  and  the  Voy- 
ager program. 

These  are  both  planned  and  projected 
beyond  the  moon  landings. 

The  18  other  items  have  been  reduced. 

Ongoing  programs  involving  out- 
standing contracts  are  being  continued 
at  a  reduced  level. 

Concerning  launch  vehicle  procure- 
ment, NASA  will  continue  to  procure  the 
Scout,  Agena,  Centaur,  and  other 
smaller  space  vehicles. 

The  committee  was  most  impressed 
with  the  potential  and  possibilities  of  the 
nuclear  propulsion  program  for  long- 
time, long-range  space  flights — ^but  we 
want  to  achieve  other,  more  immediate 
objectives  first. 

NASA  maintains  a  nationwide  and 
worldwide  tracking  and  communications 
system  in  which  signals  are  constantly 
being  recorded  from  satellites  in  orbit. 

Our  contracts  with  countries  around 
the  world  must  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued. 

With  the  big  Satum-ApoUo  missions 
projected  for  flight,  these  facilities  will 
be  utilized  more  extensively. 

Operation  and  maintenance  funds 
must  be  provided. 

The  committee  recommends  funding 
for  the  sustaining  university  program  at 
a  level  of  $10  million. 

As  many  other  NASA  research  pro- 
grcuns  Involve  contracts  with  universi- 
ties and  colleges  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  felt  that  funding  could  be  reduced 
for  this  purpose  at  this  time. 


CON8TK  UCTION    OF   FACILmES 

Concerning  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties budget  the  committee  recommends 
funding  for  no  major  new  construction — 
only  power  stations,  powerllnes,  some 
launch-pad  work  and  maintenance. 

There  are  no  new  laboratories. 

There  are  no  new  major  construction 
projects. 

Two-thirds  of  the  construction  items 
recommended  in  the  budget  estimate 
were  deleted.  The  construction  funds 
were  cut  by  two-thirds — $40  million. 

ADMINISTBATIVE    OPERATIONS 

The  authorizing  committee  took  a 
close  look  at  the  administration  of 
NASA — at  its  personnel  policies. 

There  have  been  layoffs  in  recent 
months. 

The  authorizing  committee  made  some 
reductions  and  our  subcommittee  made 
an  independent  study  of  administrative 
operations. 

We  arrived  at  about  the  same  figures 
Eis  the  authorizing  committee.  We  are 
recommending  $648  million — about  the 
same  level  as  last  year. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
cut  and  reduced  the  three  major  items 
in  NASA's  budget:  research  and  develop- 
ment; construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations. 

While  recognizing  the  Immense  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  Nation  from  the  space 
program,  the  committee  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  many  demands  currently  being 
placed  on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
coimtry,  including  the  Vietnam  war — 
and  we  have  thus  deferred  items  that 
could  be  deferred  at  this  time. 

We  have  made  some  hard  choices.  We 
have  tried  to  distinguish  between  what 
we  think  is  necessary  and  that  which  is 
desirable. 

As  many  of  our  countrymen  are  con- 
cerned about  the  rate  of  the  Soviets' 
progress  in  space,  let  me  discuss  briefly 
the  information  provided  our  committee 
on  Soviet  space  exploration. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Russians  are  a 
world  technological  power  and  they  are 
exercising  that  power  in  the  area  of 
space  exploration. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
indicated  that  the  Russians  last  year 
launched  44  space  fiights — and  that  thus 
far  this  year  they  have  completed  17 
space  missions. 

Testimony  indicated  that  some  of  these 
flights  are  for  military  purposes — some 
for  scientific  purposes — some  for  mete- 
orological purposes — and  some  are  for 
the  further  development  of  manned 
flight. 

It  cannot  be  denied  Russia  was  first  to 
orbit  in  space — and  first  to  land  an  un- 
manned vehicle  on  the  moon. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated that  the  Russian  space  effort  is 
at  a  greater  proportionate  level  than 
ours — comparing  the  space  budget  with 
the  gross  national  product. 

The  Russians  still  exceed  In  the  area 
of  booster  rockets  and  in  heavy  payload. 

We  have  surpassed  the  Soviets  in  some 
areas  of  technology — but  not  in  these 
important  areas. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  much  of  the 
military  technology  used  in  Department 
of  Defense  space  programs  comes  from 
the  NASA  space  program — in  fact,  testi- 
mony was  to  the  effect  that  the  DOD 
depends  upon  NASA  to  develop  the  basic 
technology  which  it  then  applies  for 
military  purposes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  concede  space 
dominance  to  the  Soviets — for  defense 
or  any  purpose — or  in  any  area. 

And  let  me  assure  you  that  if  the  Com- 
munists can  compel  and  force  us  to 
abandon  our  space  commitment  by  main- 
taining the  pressure  in  'Wetnam — then, 
to  them  their  investment  In  Vietnam 
Indeed  has  yielded  rich  dividends. 

This  technology  holds  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful competition  in  many  areas  of  the 
future. 

This  technology  will  be  developed. 

The  question  is: 

Will  we  develop  it — or  will  the  Soviets? 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
systems  approach  and  the  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  space  program  have  revo- 
lutionized many  phases  of  industrial 
production. 

This  systems  approach  is  being  used 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
our  cities  large  and  small. 

This  concentration  of  resources  and 
research  Is  being  applied  to  mimiclpal 
problems  of  transportation,  air  and  water 
pollution,  housing,  land  use,  and  others. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  the  great  sci- 
entific advances  brought  on  by  the  space 
program  in  the  fields  of  meteorology, 
communications,  health  care,  and  edu- 
cation. 

STrKMABT 

Mr.  Chairman,  deep  cuts  have  been 
made  in  this  program. 

But  NASA  can  stand  these  cuts. 

The  technology  is  largely  developed. 

The  spacecraft  and  boosters  are  on 
order. 

The  training  is  underway. 

The  flights  are  on  target.  The  program 
will  proceed. 

The  cuts  we  have  made  are  In  ex- 
cesses— things  that  can  be  deferred  or 
delayed — Voyager,    advanced    missions, 


imiversity  support  program,  and  con- 
struction. 

This  program  can  be  made  more  effi- 
cient by  the  experience  of  adjusting  and 
streamlining  NASA's  operations  in  Une 
with  the  committee's  recommended  fund- 
ing. 

A  more  stresunlined  NASA  can  be  a 
more  efficient  NASA. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  called  for  cutting  more  than  the 
$234  million  made  by  the  authorization 
committees. 

The  editorial  called  for  a  new  look. 

We  have  taken  that  new  look. 

And  these  recommendations  are  the 
result  of  our  reexamination  and  review 
of  NASA's  needs  and  requirements. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  cut  of  $516,000— 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars. 

This  is  a  crucial,  critical  period. 

We  have  reduced  the  budget  as  much 
as  we  feel  is  possible.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  cut  further;  there  are 
others  who  want  to  restore  some  fund- 
ings. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  stand  by  the 
committee. 

We  believe  the  space  program  should 
go  forward — and  it  will  go  forward  un- 
der the  funding  recommended. 

While  the  cuts  are  large,  the  amounts 
recommended — $4,583  billion — will  cer- 
tainly provide  for  a  strong  and  viable 
space  program. 

The  program  will  not  be  dismantled. 

Our  space  team  will  not  be  disbanded. 

We  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
committee — and  our  recommendations. 

In  this  program,  second  best  is  last. 

We  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Tennessee  has  given  a  very  thor- 
ough and  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  be- 
fore you.  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to 
talk  about  speciflc  items,  programs,  or 
missions  in  order  not  to  cover  the  same 
ground  he  covered  and  the  ground  that 
was  covered  so  effectively  in  a  lengthy 
debate  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  had  the 
authorizing  bill  on  the  floor. 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  considered  this  bill  and  the 
budget  request  in  the  light  of  certain 
facts  that  we  all  ought  to  recognize. 
These  facts  involve  the  deplorable  fiscal 
situation  our  country  is  in  today.  The 
President  himself  in  a  statement  yester- 
day, which  was  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  stated  that  conditions 
have  greatly  changed  since  January  when 
his  budget  was  originally  submitted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  $50  million  in  the  budget 
request  was  an  afterthought  on  the  part 
of  the  President  himself.  He  did  not  even 
include  it  in  the  original  budget,  but  it 
was  sent  up  as  an  amendment  to  the 
original  budget.  This  is  the  item  that 
calls  for  the  Nerva  11  and  some  construc- 
tion to  support  it. 

Conditions  have  changed  in  other  re- 
spects since  January.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues.  We  are  spending  about 
$2  billion  a  month  on  it.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  no  evidence  or  any  prospect  of 
its  diminishing  in  scope  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Other  demands  are  being 
made  upon  the  Congress  for  funds.  The 
President  is  calling  for  more  and  more 
money  for  grant-in-aid  programs  to  the 


cities.  We  are  faced  with  demands  from 
about  3  million  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  substantial  pay 
increases.  You  and  I  know  we  cannot 
increase  civilian  pay  unless  we  increase 
pay  for  the  men  in  uniform. 

We  have  a  constantly  increasing  defi- 
cit in  postal  operations.  The  President 
is  now  calling  for  increased  postal  rates. 
We  have  increasing  demands  for  more 
funds  for  health,  education,  welfare,  for 
transportation,  and  for  all  of  the  myriad 
activities  in  which  the  Government  is 
engaged.  We  are  faced  not  only  with  an 
Increase  in  postal  rates,  which  is  a  charge 
on  the  business  enterprises  of  the  country 
as  well  as  individuals,  but  we  also  face 
a  10-percent  surtax  charge  on  all  cor- 
porate and  individual  incomes  in  order 
merely  to  reduce  the  deficit  that  is  ex- 
pected to  approach  $30  billion  next  year. 
This  is  a  deplorable  situation  when 
it  follows  a  deficit  of  $9.9  billion  last  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  had  a 
balanced  budget  in  this  Government 
since  1960.  The  deficits  in  recent  years 
seem  to  accumulate  to  even  higher  fig- 
ures. So  it  was  in  the  Ught  of  those  facts 
and  this  situation  that  your  Committee 
on  Appropriations  considered  this  NASA 
request  for  additional  new  obligatlonal 
authority. 

The  very  distinguished  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
the  respect  of  our  committee.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  members  of  that  committee 
spend  long  hours  worrying  over  this 
budget  and  over  the  request  for  authori- 
zations. We  do  not  mean  by  our  action 
today  to  undertake  to  put  our  judgment 
over  theirs. 

But  it  is  proper  to  state,  I  think,  that 
the  members  of  that  legislative  commit- 
tee, as  knowledgeable  as  they  are  on  this 
subject,  as  hard  working  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  and  have  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  legislation  to  authorize 
new  missions  and  new  programs  on  the 
part  of  NASA. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Independent  Offices. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  is  pointing 
out,  and  has  pointed  out,  the  fact  that 
we  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  do 
not  pretend  to  be  technical  experts  on 
these  matters.  However,  if  there  is  indi- 
cated the  need  for  reprograming  in  the 
research  and  development  portion  of  the 
budget,  and  if  the  experts  in  this  field 
feel  that  they  should  transfer  a  certain 
amount  of  ftmds  from  one  program  into 
another  research  program,  they  have  the 
fiexiblllty  to  do  that. 

And.  specifically,  we  have  already  au- 
thorized procedures  which  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  has  pointed 
out  by  which  they  could  utUize  these 
funds  as  needed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  mentioned  that.  It 
breaks  my  train  of  thought  and  I  hope 
I  can  come  back  to  it  but  I  am  glad  he 
made  the  point. 

His  statement  shows  that  we  did  not 
approach  this  task  of  reducing  funds 
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with  a  "meat  ax,"  but  Identified  areas 
where  we  thought  cuts  ought  to  be  made. 
But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
said,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  ex- 
perts. If  the  very  able  experts  down  at 
NASA  headquarters  feel  that  they  would 
like  to  rearrange  some  of  the  many  Items 
as  funded,  the  authority  and  opportu- 
nity exists  for  them  to  do  it  through 
reprogramlng  procedures.  If  they  stay 
within  the  limits  of  the  funds  provided 
for  research  and  development.  They  can 
accomplish  that  purpose  by  coming  up 
here  and  undertaking  to  obtain  approved 
for  such  reprogramlng.  We  can  say  that 
and  disclaim  any  purpose  or  intention 
of  giving  anyone  downtown  a  blank 
check.  I  can  say  this  because,  If  that 
action  Is  taken.  It  will  have  to  be  taken 
within  the  limitation  of  the  appropria- 
tion Items  for  R.  tt  D.  and  It  will  have  to 
be  within  the  limitation  of  the  missions 
and  projects  set  forth  on  page  4  of  the 
report,  all  of  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  this  body, 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  other 
body,  and  by  Congress  as  a  whole  In 
adopting  the  conference  report  on  the 
authorization  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have  made 
a  substantial  reduction  below  the  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  recently,  exactly 
$282  million,  we  did  not  do  this  as  the 
result  of  any  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
legislative  committee,  or  any  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  on  this 
subject.  But  we  did  It  because  we  felt  we 
were  required  to  do  It  In  the  exercise  of 
our  responsibility  to  consider  not  only 
the  appropriation  for  NASA,  but  the 
other  appropriations  with  which  to  op- 
erate the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
protects  the  security  of  our  country,  and 
iNK>ropriatlons  for  housing,  education, 
tran^imrtation,  and  all  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  the  Appropriations 
Coaimittee  has  the  responsibility  of  re- 
lating this  appropriation  bill  to  all  of  the 
other  bills  we  have  to  consider  during 
the  year  and  of  trying  to  keep  total  ap- 
prc9>rlations  in  a  given  year  as  close  as 
possible  to  expected  receipts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  consumed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  additional  minutes. 

Tliere  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to 
say  which  I  believe  will  Justify  the  action 
of  the  committee. 

Yon  will  recall  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  has  already  said,  the 
amount  appropriated  for  NASA  last  year 
was  $4,968  billion.  The  budget  request 
this  year  was  for  $5.1  billion,  which  in- 
clude the  extra  or  supplemental  request 
of  $50  million  for  NERVA.  The  House 
authorized  $4,927  billion.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized $4,851  billion.  The  conference 
authorization  was  $4,865  billion. 

Now,  the  bill  before  you  today  is  for 
$4,583  bilUon.  That  is  $282  million  under 
the  authorization,  and  it  is  $516  million 
below  the  budget.  That  Is,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  has  said,  a  substan. 
tial  cut;  it  Is  10  percent,  one  of  the  high- 
est cuts  made  by  any  subcommittee  on 
appropriations  this  year.  But  even 
though  It  is  a  10-percent  cut,  even  though 
it  Is  a  reduction  of  $516  million.  It  is 


nevertheless  $4.5  billion  plus — $4,583,- 
000,000  to  be  exact. 

It  Is  the  recommendation  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  that  is  all 
of  the  new  obligational  authority  we 
should  allow  NASA  in  view  of  our  other 
worldwide  commitments,  and  the  need 
for  increased  spending  at  home  and  the 
possibility  of  a  tax  increase  and  the 
heavy  deficit  that  lies  ahead.. 

It  is  in  view  of  those  things  that  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  today  will 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  make  any  effort  to  restore 
the  cuts  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

May  I  say  that  while  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  people  who  run  this 
agency,  they  are  not  infallible.  We  found, 
for  example,  that  in  the  Apollo  program 
they  are  working  a  number  of  people, 
around  10,000,  either  6  days  a  week  or  7 
days  a  week.  That  loolcs  like  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  me,  to  be  working  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  at  great  cost  in  overtime  and 
premium  pay. 

Gen.  Sam  Phillips,  who  runs  the  Apollo 
program,  responding  to  a  question  I 
asked,  filed  with  the  committee  a  few 
days  before  the  hearings  were  printed  a 
statement  showing  that  in  July  of  1967 
the  amount  of  overtime,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  work  in  the  Apollo  program 
alone,  amounted  to  9.9  percent  of  the 
entire  work  force,  and  that  the  extra  cost 
in  overtime  smd  premium  pay  amounted 
to  $7.3  million  a  month.  It  does  not  take 
much  of  a  mathematician  to  figure  out 
that  if  July  Is  an  average  month,  the 
taxpayers  are  pajrlng  out  about  $87  or 
$88  million  a  year  in  overtime. 

I  just  do  not  know  in  view  of  the 
budgetary  situation  and  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems how  anybody  CEin  justify  spending 
$7^2  million  a  month  on  overtime  Just 
to  try  to  reach  an  objective  that  some- 
body made  the  mistake  of  announcing  6 
or  8  years  ago,  that  we  were  going  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  in  one  decade.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  worth  that  amount  of 
extra  money. 

We  have  already  shown  the  world  that 
we  can  land  a  spacecraft  on  the  moon. 
There  are  those  who  think  It  Is  justified 
for  us  to  engage  In  this  crash  program 
and  spend  all  of  this  uimecessary  money. 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is.  I,  myself,  would  like 
to  see  the  program  reduced  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  would  call  "deliberate 
speed." 

I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
technology  that  we  are  developing  and 
absorb  all  of  the  new  knowledge  that  we 
are  acquiring  and  not  continue  to  op- 
erate a  crash  program  just  to  fulfill  some 
objective  that  was  set  several  years  ago 
Euid  which  I  think  was  not  well  advised. 

There  are  some  other  things  about  the 
operation  of  NASA  that  I  think  might  be 
worth  noting.  For  example.  In  the  Apollo 
applications  about  which  we  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  debate  when  the  author- 
izing legislation  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  there  was  quite  an  argument  here 
as  to  whether  the  missions  for  the  Apollo 
applications  are  really  clearly  defined. 
Well,  we  found  out,  when  we  went  into 
the  subject,  thatNASA  is  sisking  for  $23 
million  in  that  program  to  pay  univer- 
sities around  the  country  to  identify  new 
missions  and  new  experiments  that  will 


later  have  to  be  considered  by  NASA  and 
approved.  I  thought  that  we  had  the 
greatest  experts  In  this  field  in  existence 
at  JPL,  Ames,  Lewis,  Goddard,  Langley, 
and  other  installations.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  NASA,  with  all  the  talent  it  has, 
could  identify  its  own  experiments. 

NASA  plans  an  increase  in  personnel 
cost,  that  is  In-house  personnel,  of  $9.5 
million  lor  1968  over  1967.  That  is  an  In- 
crease of  400  jobs;  300  of  this  Increase 
is  to  go  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the 
electronics  research  center.  NASA  al- 
ready has  700  people  working  there  and 
they  have  not  even  built  a  building  to 
house  them.  They  are  in  rented  space. 
NASA  made  the  mistake  of  letting  two 
contracts.  They  let  a  contract  to  build 
the  foundation  and  then  went  out  for 
bids  to  other  contractors  to  build  the 
superstructure  to  go  on  that  foundation. 
Well,  the  foimdations  for  the  three 
buildings  are  practically  c(»npleted.  But 
the  bids  for  the  superstructure  to  rest  on 
the  foundation  were  about  30  percent 
above  the  estimates  so  they  all  had  to  be 
rejected.  Now  NASA  is  having  to  redesign 
the  buildings  to  fit  the  foimdatlon  that  is 
already  in  place.  Yet,  they  want  300  more 
people  to  go  up  there  in  that  kind  of  a 
situation. 

They  want  another  100  people  to  go 
down  to  Langley  on  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  eliminated  if  our 
figures  stand  up.  So  I  do  not  think  they 
need  money  for  £uldltional  in-house  per- 
sonnel. 

We  found  another  interesting  thing. 
NASA  spends  $19  million  a  year  on  trav- 
el. I  admit  that  theirs  is  a  widespread 
operation.  It  is  spread  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  $19  million  a  year  for  travel 
seems  excessive  to  me.  On  this  point  I 
will  take  the  time  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  as  I  have  on 
other  occasions,  that  the  travel  bill — ^that 
the  Government's  travel  bill  is  budgeted 
for  $1.9  billion  hi  1968. 

It  has  gone  up  from  $1.6  billion  In  1966, 
to  $1.7  billion  in  1967.  and  to  $1.9  billion 
hi  1968. 

I  was  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  read  the  statement  Issued  by 
the  President  yesterday.  I  was  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  if  we  did  not  make 
substantial  cuts  in  this  bill,  he  was  going 
to  freeze  some  of  their  funds  just  as  he 
did  last  year.  He  froze  $60  million  of  the 
money  we  appropriated  for  NASA  last 
year,  and  they  therefore  did  not  obligate 
or  spend  it. 

We  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  his  statement  com- 
mending the  House  for  these  cuts.  I  am 
willing  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  him 
whenever  he  proposes  cuts  in  non-essen- 
tial spending.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
important  task  facing  Congress  than  to 
reduce  substantially  the  requests  for 
more  spending  authority  £us  contained  in 
the  current  budget  we  have  been  consid- 
ering all  year.  I  still  hope  we  can  reduce 
this  budget  by  not  less  than  $5  bilUon 
before  the  year  Is  over.  We  are  approach- 
ing that,  but  we  still  have  a  task  ahead 
of  us  to  meet  the  goal.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  intends  to  dis- 
cuss that  subject,  and  I  shall  listen  to 
him  with  interest. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chah:- 
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man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

THE   APPROPBIATIONS   BUSINESS   FOB    1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak 
out  frequently  during  the  session  in  be- 
half of  economy  and  restraint  in  fiscal 
matters.  This  has  been  fully  warranted. 
I  am  confident  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers favor  making  reductions  wherever 
reasonably  possible. 

A  great  force  which,  of  course,  moti- 
vates us  is  the  possibility  of  having  to 
vote  a  tax  increase  and  the  threat  of 
the  greatest  deficit  since  World  War  II. 

The  President  In  his  January  budget 
held  down  his  requests,  in  my  judgment, 
far  below  what  they  would  have  been 
hfiwl  no  war  been  in  progress.  Neverthe- 
less, what  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
is  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  the 
President's  budget. 

On  yesterday,  we  got  a  special  assist. 
The  morning  paper  states  that  the 
President  had  endorsed  the  $517  million 
cut  which  will  be  achieved  by  the  House 
in  the  event  the  NASA  appropriation  bill 
is  passed  today  as  now  drawn.  Of  course, 
$234  million  of  the»  reduction  was 
achieved  in  the  authorization  bill. 

Including  the  pending  bill,  the  House 
will  have  reduced  the  President's  budget 
requests  in  appropriation  bills  at  this 
session,  in  bills  for  fiscal  year  1968,  in 
the  total  siun  of  $3,816,000,000.  This  has 
not  been  achieved  without  a  great  deal 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
of  the  House.  We  are  having  and  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  difQculty  in  confer- 
ences with  the  other  body  in  holding 
appropriation  bills  to  the  House  figure, 
but  we  are  determined  to  do  the  best  we 
can  in  view  of  the  very  critical  fiscal 
situation  confronting  the  country. 

The  President  stated  last  week  that 
he  hoped  to  reduce  his  January  expendi- 
ture budget  for  civilian  programs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  by  at  least  $2  billion. 
This  would  offset  a  $1.5  billion  escala- 
tion, he  advised,  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  certain  noncontrollable  civilian 
programs  above  the  January  budget. 

To  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  spend- 
ing or  expenditure  budget  in  the  sum 
of  $2  billion  would  probably  require  a 
reduction  in  appropriations  and  pro- 
gram levels  of  perhaps  as  much  as  $5 
billion. 

What  the  President  is  trying  to  do  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  to  hold  down 
the  spending  of  some  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  him  by  Congress  so  we  will 
not  go  into  the  red  so  deeply. 

As  we  all  know,  the  passing  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  by  the  present  Congress 
does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  money  will 
be  spent  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  If 
we  should  appropriate  $10  billion  for  sub- 
marines today  above  the  budget,  let  us 
say,  the  chances  are  that  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  money  would  be  spent 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Many  of 
the  funds  which  we  are  providing  at  this 
session  are  for  long  lead-time  items  and 
they  will,  by  no  means,  be  spent  in  toto 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  They  will. 


of  course,  be  spent  in  future  years  unless 
the  funds  are  withheld  from  expenditure 
by  the  executive  branch  or  rescinded  by 
Congress. 

Including  the  pending  bill,  on  appro- 
priation bills  at  this  session  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  we  have  cut  the  President's  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  as  I  have 
said,  by  about  $3.8  billion.  The  best  cal- 
culation of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— and  we  have  conferred  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — is  that  om-  appro- 
priation reductions  if  enacted  into  law 
would  result  in  an  expenditure  reduction 
in  fiscal  1968  of  probably  $1.4  billion.  Of 
this  amount,  some  $900  million  would  be 
assignable  to  civilian  programs  and  the 
remainder  would  be  in  military  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  we  should  be  abundantly  clear 
about  the  $2  billion  civilian  expenditure 
reduction  goal  set  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  1968.  It  is  not  in  addition  to  re- 
ductions that  Congress  makes.  It  is  not 
on  top  of  civilian  expenditure  reductions 
resulting  from  congressional  actions  on 
the  1968  budget.  The  $2  bUllon  target  In- 
cludes the  congressional  reductions.  In 
other  words,  the  House  to  date,  accord- 
ing to  oiu-  calculations,  as  I  just  men- 
tioned, has  cut  civilian  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1968  by  some  $900  million,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  $2  billion.  We  will  have 
significant  opportunities  to  add  to  that, 
but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  not  yet  agreed  to  the  bulk 
of  the  reductions  thus  far  made. 

It  is  felt  that  the  foregoing  statement 
is  appropriate  upon  this  occasion  when 
we  are  taking  action  on  a  bill  which  will 
reduce  appropriations  by  one-half  billion 
dollars  and  probably  reduce  expenditures 
by  some  $300  million  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

THE    SPACX    PBOCRAK 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
the  pending  bill,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  reduction  which  we 
have  made.  The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  do  not  want  to  injure  the 
space  effort.  We  believe  the  program  has 
been  very  valuable  and  that  additional 
benefits  to  the  Nation  will  accrue.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  seek  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  present  disturbing  fiscal  situation. 
We  have  been  encouraged  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  reacted  favorably  to  the  efforts 
which  we  have  made  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 

But  let  me  repeat,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  in  all  our  suitions  and  efforts, 
sufficient  fiexiblUty  be  left  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  Is  responsible  for  fiy- 
ing  the  large  boosters  and  carrying  out 
the  program  to  do  the  things  that  are  re- 
quired for  success.  We  do  not  want  to 
hamper  the  success  of  the  space  effort. 
Furthermore,  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives makes  a  mistake  in  the  reductions 
proposed  today,  further  action  will  be 
required  by  the  other  body  which  will  as 
a  matter  of  course  evaluate  our  actions 
and  bring  to  bear  the  judgment  as  to 
what  should  be  done  about  the  space 
program.  Final  action  will  come  after  the 
Senate-House  conferees  have  come  to 
agreement. 

We  seek,  in  the  light  of  the  present 
fiscal    situation   which   Jeopardizes   all 


citizens  as  the  result  of  the  threat  of 
overspending  and  infiation,  to  take  the 
wise  course.  And  we  are  pleased  that  the 
President  concurs  that  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  light  of  this  fiscal  situa- 
tion can  be  made  at  this  time  in  the 
^ASA  appropriation  bill.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  yesterday,  the  bill  as 
drawn  by  the  House,  despite  the  one-half 
billion  dollars  cut,  still  carries  the  sum 
of  $4.6  billion,  a  rather  monumental  sum 
for  a  civilian  program  in  time  of  war  and 
great  fiscal  stress. 

The  reductions  proposed  in  the  space 
program  do  not  in  any  way  represent 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Webb,  the 
able  administrator  of  the  space  program 
and  in  the  agency  which  he  heads.  There 
have  been  mistakes  made,  which  to  some 
extent  is  understandable  in  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  and  complexity,  deal- 
ing with  so  many  unknowns  and  new 
fields  of  technology.  But  in  the  overall, 
a  good  job  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Webb  has  great  capacity  as  an 
administrator  and  unbounded  energy 
and  determination  to  make  the  program 
a  success.  I  would  not  want  him,  as  I  am 
sure  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
not  want  him  and  the  people  in  the 
space  agency  to  feel  that  this  reduction 
is  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  It  is  not.  We 
have  a  great  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  Mr.  Webb  and  the  space  agency.  We 
hope  that  by  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  these  funds  a  successful  program  can 
be  achieved — that  the  program  for  space 
may  continue  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  merely  want  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  statement 
that  this  really  is  an  able  organization 
which  Mr.  Webb  has  put  together.  Mr. 
Webb  himself  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
I  have  run  into  in  Government.  Anyone 
would  have  to  acluiowledge  that  who 
sits  there  and  listens  to  him  testify  hour 
after  hour,  almost  without  reference  to 
notes,  about  all  aspects  of  this  compli- 
cated and  complex  program. 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  all  he 
says,  we  all  have  to  admit  he  is  right 
on  top  of  his  job.  He  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  He  is  a  very  strong  advocate  and 
has  impressed  our  subcommittee,  as  has 
Dr.  Seamans,  his  deputy,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  team  of  outstanding  sci- 
entists he  has  around  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

The  program  has  been  well  led.  Great 
achievements  have  been  made.  In  my 
opinion,  great  achievements  are  in 
prospect  in  future  years. 

I  would  say  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  he  has  been  among 
those  in  the  House  who  have  been  most 
vocal  and  active  in  seeking  to  reduce 
nondefense  appropriations  and  non- 
defense  spending.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  size  of  the 
reduction  which  has  been  made  in  this 
space  program. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  generally  are  unanimous 
on  the  pending  matter.  I  hope  that  if 
efforts  are  made  to  increase  the  bill  or 
to  further  reduce  the  program  we  may 
stand  together  in  support  of  this  com- 
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promiae  program,  which  suits  no  one 
preeijBely  but  which  was  the  best  we  were 
able  to  achieve  under  the  circumstances. 

Blr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  reference  was  made 
to  cuts  In  the  program,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNSl  made  the  point  or 
not.  but  If  he  did  It  Is  worth  repeating. 
Congress  has  appropriated  for  NASA, 
since  the  beginning,  about  $27  billion. 
The  cuts  have  amoimted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  a  bUllon  dollars,  or  about  4.3 
percent,  as  I  recall.  So  we  have  not  even 
made  substantial  cuts.  We  have  not  de- 
stroyed the  NASA  program,  Mr.  Webb 
sulmitted  that  In  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  moon  shot 
program — the  Apollo  program — has  not 
cost  the  amount  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  but  the  entire  space  program  for 
which  we  have  provided  funds  has,  or 
will  when  available  funds  are  expended. 

The  gentleman  made  reference  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
EviHs].  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNsl  has  worked  as  an  indefati- 
gable exponent  of  a  successful,  well-run 
program.  I  commend  him  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  trying  to 
assist  the  House  in  making  determina- 
iiODs  on  this  highly  important  and  ex- 
pensive program. 

PKBMUBNT'S      STATEMENT      ON      COMMITTEE     RE- 
DUCTION   IN    THE    SPACE   BX7DCET 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  Include  the  full  text  of  the  President's 
statement  of  yesterday  to  which  we  have 
referred : 

STATnONT     BT     THK     PhESIDBNT     ON     SIGNING 

S.  1296,  THE  FiBCAi,  Year  1968  NASA  Au- 
thorization Bill 

I  have  today  signed  a  H.86  billion  autborl- 
zattOQ  for  tbe  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  Fiscal  1968.  This 
bill — S.  1296 — reduces  the  January  budget 
request  by  $234  mUUon. 

In  addition,  tbe  House  Appropriations 
Committee  last  week,  operating  witbln  the 
reduced  authorization,  reported  a  NASA 
appropriations  bill  of  $46  blUlon,  a  total 
reduction  of  $517  million  below  tbe  January 
budget. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  would  have 
opposed  such  a  cut.  However,  conditions 
have  greatly  changed  since  I  submitted  my 
January  budget  request. 

I  outlined  tbe  economic  and  fiscal  realities 
now  facing  tbe  Nation  In  my  recent  Tax 
message: 

They  deal  with  Increased  expenditures  and 
reduced  rerenues. 

They  deal  with  a  threatened  deficit  that 
could  run  as  high  as  $29  bUllon. 

And  they  deal  with  a  10  percent  tax  sur- 
charge that  tbe  American  taxpayer  has  been 
asked  to  bear. 

Tbe  times  demand  responsibility  from  us 
all. 

Every  Federal  dollar  must  be  scrutinized 
by  the  Congress  before  it  is  appropriated  and 
by  tbe  Executive  Brancb  before  It  Is  spent. 
And  In  tbe  process  some  hard  choices  must 
be  made.  Tbe  test  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  necessary  and  tbe  desirable. 

To  reach  our  expenditure  reduction  target 
will  not  be  easy,  for  the  January  budget  was 
lean.  By  working  together  with  the  Congress 
we  wlU  p\irsue  that  goal.  To  attain  it,  we  need 
not — and  dare  not— eliminate  the  necessary. 
Our  task  is  to  pare  the  desirable. 


The  Administration  and  tbe  Congress 
must  face  up  to  these  choices  In  the  space 
program.  I  recognize — as  also  must  the 
Congress — that  the  reduction  In  funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  virlll  require  the  deferral  and  re- 
duction of  some  desirable  space  projects.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  present  circumstances,  I  Join 
with  the  Congress  and  accept  this  reduction. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  point.  These 
reductions  do  not  signal  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  our  space  venture.  Nor  do  they  Indicate 
that  we  have  lessened  our  resolve  to  main- 
tain a  strong  program  of  space  exploration, 
science  and  technology.  This  was  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  In  Its  Report,  it  stated: 

"The  Committee  is  Impressed  by  the  knowl- 
edge and  dedication  of  the  officials  adminis- 
tering this  program.  The  United  States  has 
made  great  strides  in  space  exploration.  We 
have  come  from  behind  In  less  than  ten  years 
and  have  overcome  deficiencies  In  both  mili- 
tary and  non-mllltary  space  programs.  We 
have  launched  16  manned  Sights,  and  all 
have  been  successful.  NASA  has  launched 
more  than  200  unmanned  Rights  and 
achieved  dramatic  breakthroughs  otherwise 
since  Congress  declared  that  we  should  un- 
dertake a  broad  and  expensive  space  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  there  has  been  one  trag- 
edy to  date  should  not  deter  the  United 
States  from  moving  forward  and  making 
further  advancements.  Even  with  budgetary 
stringencies  facing  us,  this  Nation  must 
move  forward  in  space  exploration." 

I  fully  share  in  this  determination. 

Bicause  the  tinges  have  placed  more  urgent 
demands  upon  our  resources,  we  must  now 
moderate  our  efforts  In  certain  space  proj- 
ects. But  our  purpose  still  remains  as  con- 
stant as  the  heavens  we  seek  to  explore: 
to  miister  the  challenge  of  space. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS   AFFECTING   THE  FISCAL 
1968    BTTDCrr 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted,  I 
am  supplementing  my  earlier  remarks  by 
including  some  elaboration  pertaining  to 
the  matter  of  congressional  actions  to 
date  that  affect  the  President's  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  1968,  which  began 
nearly  2  months  ago  on  July  1. 

Of  course,  the  business  year  of  Con- 
gress is  the  whole  session,  which  cuts 
across  fiscal  year  lines.  We  have  dealt 
with  some  fiscal  1967  supplements  at  this 
session,  but  the  main  fiscal  business  has 
been  the  fiscal  1968  budget. 

1  must  say  that  there  are  some  im- 
avoidable  complexities — both  technical 
and  nontechnical — that  make  for  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  Just  what 
Congress,  as  a  whole,  has  done  or  is  doing 
to  the  budget  and  just  where  we  are  fis- 
cally at  any  given  time.  In  attempting  to 
promote  understanding  and  a  better  per- 
spective of  the  situation,  the  inherent 
complexities  may  result  in  more  con- 
fusion. And  in  attempting  to  avoid  this 
hazard,  too  much  oversimplification  may 
result  in  misleading. 

For  one  thing,  the  budget  totals,  the 
deficit,  the  borrowing,  and  the  taxes  are 
set  up  in  the  budget  on  a  cash  basis — 
cash  income  and  outgo.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  in  terms  of  spending 
authority  or  authority  to  obligate  for 
future  spending.  This  authority  to  obli- 
gate and  to  spend  which  the  Congress 
provides  by  its  actions  extends  beyond 
the  single  budget  fiscal  year.  Therefore, 
it  Is  sometimes  diflQcult  to  relate  con- 
gressional actions,  which  are  not  tech- 
nically on  an  expetiditure  basis,  to  the 
President's  expenditure  budget. 

The  expenditure  budget  total  is  the 


one  that  usually  gets  the  most  emphasis 
in  the  budget  and  other  Presidential 
messages  and  the  more  widely  used  fig- 
ure in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  That  is 
the  one  that  totaled  $135  billion  in  the 
January  budget,  and  more  recently  re- 
vised upward  by  several  billions.  But 
while  important,  it  is  not  the  budget 
basis  on  which  Congress  acts  in  the  vari- 
ous authorization  and  appropriation 
'Dills.  Congress  considers  and  acts  not  on 
estimates  of  amounts  to  be  expended 
during  the  year,  but  rather  on  the  budget 
requests  for  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year,  which  are  basi- 
cally on  the  concept  of  authority  to  obli- 
gate regardless  of  the  particular  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  authority  is  to  be  "ex- 
pended" by  the  actual  issuance  of  checks 
drawn  against  the  Treasury. 

It  is  the  rough  rule  of  thumb,  based  on 
experience,  that  for  the  whole  Oovem- 
ment,  for  any  fiscal  year,  about  70  per- 
cent— more  or  less — of  the  appropri- 
ations made  for  the  year  will  be  actually 
disbursed — "expended" — in  that  same 
year — in  other  words,  not  only  appropri- 
ated; not  only  obligated;  but  also  actu- 
ally checked  out  of  the  Treasury,  all  in 
that  same  year.  More  than  70  percent 
could  and  usually  would  be  obligated  in 
the  first  year,  but  the  amount  obligated 
over  the  70  percent  would  not  be  paid 
out  until  later  years.  The  70-  to  30-per- 
cent rule  varies  widely  as  between  pro- 
grams, depending  on  their  nature,  such 
as  ordinary  running  expenses  where  the 
fii-st  year  disbursements  might  be  90- 
percent-plus;  or  a  long-lead-time  major 
procurement  or  other  program  where 
the  first  year  disbursement  might  be  in 
the  10-  to  25-percent  range;  or  even  an 
advance  commitment  program  involving 
little  or  no  first-year  disbursement. 

Another  thing,  legislative  actions  af- 
fecting the  President's  budget  come  at 
many  times,  in  many  ways,  in  several 
forms,  and  from  a  number  of  sources. 
Inactions,  as  well  as  actions,  affect  the 
situation.  The  exact  scorecard  on  con- 
gressional action  In  relation  to  the  budg- 
et Is  never  at  a  standstill  during  the 
session;  it  is  almost  constantly  in  some 
state  of  change.  Even  budgetary  and 
fiscal  recommendations  change  quite 
frequently  as  the  President  submits 
modifications,  both  up  and  down,  to  meet 
changing  requirements  or  as  he  trans- 
lates lump-sum,  one-line  budget  allow- 
ances into  specific  line-item  requests  for 
appropriations. 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
President's  recent  tax  message  so  well 
articulated,  the  complexion  of  initial 
January  budget  projections  not  Infre- 
quently changes  due  to  operation  of 
forces  altogether  ^  aside  from  specific 
congressional  actions.  Changing  eco- 
nomic assumptions  that  imderpin  the 
budget  can  alter  the  budget  revenue  out- 
look. Market  conditions  heavily  influence 
the  fixed  expenditures  for  interest  as 
portions  of  the  public  debt  are  re- 
financed. Other  mandated- type  expendi- 
tures that  occur  under  fixed  legislative 
provisions — public  assistance,  veterans, 
price  supports,  and  so  on — change  with 
changing  workloads,  weather  conditions, 
and  the  like. 

Now,  as  to  actions  thus  far,  some  fig- 
ures are  firm  and  certain,  others  are 
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necessarily  tentative.  Some  are  estimates 
that  can  and  sometimes  do  change.  Some 
are  wholly  unpredictable  at  this  point. 

Several  bills  have  cleared  both  Houses, 
some  only  the  House.  A  few  have  been 
enacted  into  law. 

Several  bills  are  still  in  committees  of 
one  House  or  the  other.  Some  are  pend- 
ing in  conference. 

Several  of  the  annual  authorization 
bills  have  dragged  badly,  thus  delaying 
some  appropriation  decisions. 

Some  of  the  President's  budgetary  pro- 
posals have  not  had  committee  hearings 
even  though  it  is  now  late  August.  One 
or  two,  I  am  advised,  have  not  even  been 
introduced  in  bill  form — and  may  never 
be. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  fiscal  business  is  not  yet  finalized. 
We  have  much  yet  to  do. 

HOUSE  ACTIONS  ON  SPENDING  SIDE  OF  THE   1968 
BUDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
earlier  remarks.  In  the  12  appropriations 
bills  for  1968  thus  far  acted  on,  including 
the  NASA  appropriation  today,  the 
House  has  reduced  the  President's  budg- 
et requests  for  appropriations  by  the  sum 
of  $3,816,000,000. 1  have  made  a  dozen  or 
so  status  reports  on  actions  taken  in  ap- 
propriation bills  during  the  session.  The 
up-to-date  figure  is  a  $3,816,000,000  cut 
in  requests  for  appropriations  in  the  1968 
bills. 

I  am  referring  only  to  original  House 
actions,  not  later  Senate  actions  or  con- 
ference actions.  I  am  referring  only  to 
fiscal  1968  bills,  not  the  two  supplemental 
bills  earlier  this  session.  And  I  am  re- 
ferring only  to  the  bills  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  While  the 
great  bulk  of  the  outgo  side  of  the  an- 
nual budget  is  handled  in  the  appro- 
priation bills,  there  are  some  portions — 
often  Important  or  key  portions — of  the 
budget  that  can  be  and  are  directly  af- 
fected by  what  is  done — or  not  done — ^by 
the  legislative  committees  with  respect 
to  budgetary  matters  within  their  juris- 
diction. And  I  am  using  the  traditional, 
generally  well-understood  "appropria- 
tion" basis  of  counting — the  one  we  have 
used  over  the  years.  The  executive 
branch  uses  a  so-called  new  obligational 
authority  counting  method,  which  is 
nearly  always  identical  to  the  "appro- 
priations" method  but  does  differ  in  a 
handful  of  cases. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated 
earlier,  it  would  be  wholly  inaccurate  to 
assume  that  the  $3,816,000,000  appro- 
priation reduction  thus  far  made  by  the 
House — or  the  related  $3,464,000,000 
"new  obligation  authority"  reduction — 
would  result  in  a  $3.8  billion,  or  a  $3.4 
billion  reduction  in  the  President's  fiscal 
1968  expenditure  budget.  It  wovdd  do 
nothing  of  the  kind — nowhere  near  that 
much  in  fiscal  1968.  But  a  dollar  reduced 
is  a  dollar  saved;  a  dollar  not  appropri- 
ated is  a  dollar  that  cannot  be  obligated 
and  thus  cannot  be  spent. 

If  $3.8  billion  was  to  be  obligated;  or 
if  $3.4  billion  was  to  be  obligated  it  was 
also  to  be  spent.  Thus  Its  denial  means  It 
cannot  be  spent.  In  this  context,  it  is 
somewhat  immaterial  whether  it  was  to 
have  been  spent  in  fiscal  1968;  in  fiscal 
1969;  or  In  the  year,  or  years,  after.  A 
fiscal  year  is  but  a  brief,  arbitrary  period 


in  the  biggest  continuing  business  on 
earth. 

But  the  fiscal  year  is  nonetheless  a 
fiscal  measurement  period  to  which 
budgets  and  bills  are  tied,  and  it  is  es- 
sential to  various  purposes  that  the  ex- 
penditure consequences  of  fiscal  actions 
be  related  to  these  fiscal  periods. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  $3.8  billion  ap- 
propriation reductions  by  the  House  in 
1968  bills  on  fiscal  1968  budgeted  expend- 
iture estimates,  we  have  undertaken, 
with  some  assistance  from  the  executive 
branch,  to  roughly  approximate  the  im- 
pact of  the  $3.8  billion  appropriation 
cut  on  the  fiscal  1968  budget  expenditure 
estimate.  In  round  figures,  the  $3.8  bil- 
lion cut  in  appropriation  requests  would 
probably  result  in  a  reduction  of  rough- 
ly $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  1968  budget  ex- 
penditures. 

Of  this  total,  roughly  $500  million — 
perhaps  slightly  more — would  relate  to 
defense  expenditures,  the  remainder  of 
some  $900  million  to  civilian  purposes. 
That  would  be  in  the  12  appropriation 
bUls. 

There  are  at  this  writing  a  couple  of 
expenditure  offsets  In  other  legislative 
actions  where,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, the  House  went  above  the  admin- 
istration's budget  recommendations. 
While  these  are  instances  where  the  ac- 
tual appropriation  has  not  yet  been 
either  requested  or  made,  they  involve 
mandated-type  expenditures  by  granting 
a  license  to  obligate  and  spend  In  antic- 
ipation of  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion: 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


House  increase  over  1968 
budget  recommendation 

New 
obligational      Expenditure 
authority 

1.  Veterans'  pensions  and  bene- 

frts,  S.  16,  adopted  by 
House  in  March  1967  (the 
Senate  version  was  over  by 
some  J107  000,000) 

2.  Federal  employees  insurance 

liberalization  (the  final 
J48,000,000) 

+68 
'+32 

+68 
'  +32 

House  total,  these  2  bills. 

+100 

+100 

>  Bill  was  subsequently  vetoed. 

So  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 
In  roimd  figures,  and  to  some  extent  be- 
ing repetitious,  I  would  say  that  the 
House  has  taken  these  actions  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  1968  administrative 
budget: 

First.  It  has  reduced  the  budget  ap- 
propriation requests  by  some  $3,816,000,- 
000,  net; 

Second.  It  has  reduced  the  budget  new 
obligational  requests  by  some  $3,364,000,- 
000,  net;  and 

Third.  It  has,  by  these  actions,  prob- 
ably reduced  the  budget  expenditure 
estimates  by  roughly  $1,362,000,000. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  practical 
matter  it  has  done  more  than  that.  At 
least,  some  first  steps  have  been  taken. 
For  example,  the  House  recently  took  a 
first  step  on  the  1968  military  construc- 
tion program  when  it  passed  the  author- 
ization bill,  cutting  the  request  by  $316 
million.  The  consequent  expenditure  re- 
duction figure  for  fiscal  1968  would  be 
less,  but  we  will  not  know  until  the  ac- 
tual appropriation  is  made. 


PARTICIPATION    SALES    AUTHOEIZATIONS 

The  matter  of  so-called  participation 
sales  authorizations  under  which  certifi- 
cates are  sold  against  pools  of  Govern- 
ment-owned loans  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  controversy  this  year.  They  are 
treated  in  the  1968  budget  as  offsets  to 
expenditures  and  thus  are  a  factor  in 
rendering  a  comparative  account  of  what 
Congress  has  done  to  the  budget. 

In  the  House,  $4.3  billion  of  such  sales 
authorizations  for  1968  have  been  con- 
sidered; $1,946  billion  were  authorized. 
In  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  House,  by  fioor  amendment, 
struck  $2,354  billion  of  such  authoriza- 
tions from  the  bill.  This  did  not  change 
actual  Government  outlays  in  prospect 
by  a  single  dime,  but  because  the  pro- 
posed sales  were  counted  in  the  overall 
budget  totals  as  an  offset  to  expenditures 
otherwise  to  be  made,  rather  than  as 
either  a  receipt  or  as  a  borrowing,  the 
effect  was  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
prospective  budget  deficit  had  thereby 
been  widened — or  deepened. 

This  is  a  technical  budget  presentation 
rather  than  a  substantive  expenditure 
question.  It  is  complex  and  not  too  well 
understood  generally.  I  have  not  taken 
it  into  account  in  the  figures  I  gave,  but 
technically,  to  make  a  precise  compari- 
son, it  would  have  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
comparisons. 

SPENDING    ACTIONS     TET    TO     BE    PBOCESSED 

The  House  and  the  Congress  have 
many  opportunities  yet  remaining  to  try 
to  Improve  on  efforts  to  hold  the 
line  on  the  1968  appropriation  requests 
and  expenditure  estimates. 

What  has  cleared?  Only  three  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1968  have  been 
cleared  by  Congress — Treasury -Post 
Ofllce,  Interior,  and  legislative.  They  re- 
duced the  budget  obligatlonsa  authority 
requests  by  $145,000,000,  and  reduced  the 
estimated  1968  budget  expenditures  by 
about  $103,000,000.  But  according  to  our 
information,  this  spending  reduction 
would  be  substantially  offset  by  the  vet- 
erans pension  bill — S.  16 — as  finally 
cleared  by  Congress.  We  understand  that 
the  expenditure  effect  was  $94,000,000 
higher  than  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion. 

Some  $9,000,000,000,  plus,  of  additional 
appropriation  requests  are  yet  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House,  for  military  con- 
struction, foreign  assistance,  antipoverty, 
and  various  other  progrsmas.  TTie  House 
gets  two  bites  at  most  all  of  this  because 
the  annual  authorization  routine  applies. 
As  I  mentioned,  it  has  already  taken  a 
first  step  toward  reducing  the  military 
construction  total.  The  foreign  assistance 
authorization  may  possibly  be  materially 
reduced.  The  antipoverty  authorization 
bUl  has  not  been  reported  from  com- 
mittee. 

Among  other  pending  fiscal  1968 
budget  propositions  that  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  record  of  what 
the  House,  and  finally  the  Congress,  does 
to  the  President's  1968  budget  are  such 
matters  as : 

POSTAL    RATE    INCREASK 

The  budget  figured  $700,000,000  as  the 
fiscal  1968  value  of  the  postsd  rate  in- 
creases asked  by  the  administration.  The 
proposed   July    1    effective   date   is,   ot 
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course,  no  longer  realistic,  thus  at  least 
threatening  some  loss  of  fiscal  year  1968 
revenue.  Whatever  the  resulting  loss, 
such  event  would  increase  1968  budget 
expenditures  by  that  much  because 
postal  revenues  are  classed  in  the  budget 
as  offsets  to  postal  expenditures. 

PAT   CfCKEASCS 

The  1968  budget  allowance  for  pay  in- 
crease legislation  is  $1,000,000,000.  If 
Congress  legislates  more  generously  than 
that,  1968  budget  expenditures  would  be 
breached  accordingly.  This  is  an  item  to 
which  the  President's  recent  tax  message 
referred. 

RU'IMEMENT   Or   VEIULANS'   BENZTITS 

There  was  a  proposition  in  the  1D68 
budget  designed  to  refine  various  vet- 
erans benefits  provisions  designed,  as  I 
understand,  to  retrench  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1968  by  some  $89  million.  If  the 
legislation  Is  not  enacted.  It  would,  pre- 
sumably, raise  the  1968  expenditure  $89,- 
000,000  above  what  the  budget  included. 

BKVOLVING  rUNDB RSA  AND  POWER  MAaKXTTNG 

AGSNCIES 

If  the  earlier  propositions — resub- 
mitted In  the  1968  budget — to  put  REA 
and  the  Interior  power  marketing  agen- 
cies on  revolving  fund  financing  are  not 
enacted — and  there  seems  to  be  some 
basis  for  saying  they  may  not — that 
would  have  the  effect,  according  to  my 
figures,  of  raising  1968  budget  expendi- 
tures by  some  $340,000,000.  Actual  out- 
lays for  the  programs  are  not  affected. 
Again,  this  is  a  technical  matter  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  budget  reflects 
such  business- type  funds  on  a  net  basis, 
and  because  of  that,  budget  revenues 
would  also  be  raised  by  the  same  $340,- 
000,000,  though  the  actual  Income  would 
not  differ. 

BSAUTT-BAyVrr   TSUST  FUNS 

There  was  a  proposition  of  legislation 
In  the  budget  to  create,  as  a  trust  fund, 
•  separate  financing  arrangement  for 
the  highway  beauttfication  and  highway 
nfety  programs  and  to  divert  2-percent 


excise  tax  on  automobiles  from  the  gen- 
eral budget  to  supply  it.  Failure  of  that 
legislation  would  raise  1968  budget  ex- 
penditures— but  not  actual  outlays — by 
some  $195  million.  But  because  the  rev- 
enue diversion  was  priced  at  $400  million 
for  1968,  the  effect  of  not  enacting  the 
bill  would  be  to  actually  narrow  rather 
than  widen  the  1968  deficit  in  compari- 
son to  the  budget. 

There  are  pending  in  one  place  or  an- 
other several  other  legislative  proposi- 
tions for  which  the  1968  budget  carried 
some  allowance,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  do  not  bulk  large.  I  have,  I  believe, 
named  the  major  pieces  of  business  that 
have  significant  fiscal  implications  for 
the  current  1968  budget. 

CONFEBENCES 

The  Senate  has  added  materially  to 
the  appropriations  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Labor-HEW  bills,  both  of  which 
are  in  conference.  It  has  many  other 
important  opportunities  to  exercise 
every  restraint  wherever  it  reasonably 
can.  We  hope  it  will  do  so.  It  ought  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  House  will  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  fiscal  1968  budget 
requests  for  appropriations.  It  will  be 
well  in  excess  of  $4  billion,  probably 
closer  to  $5  billion.  It  is  also  clear,  of 
course,  that  the  first-year — fiscal  1968 — 
budget  expenditure  reduction  effect 
flowing  from  the  appropriation  bill  re- 
ductions, combined  with  the  impact  of 
fiscal  actions  In  other  bills,  is  going  to  be 
considerably  less. 

But  as  we  assess  the  budget  Impact  of 
all  our  fiscal  actions  in  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1968,  a  key  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  we  face  a  budget  deficit  unseen  since 
the  closing  years  of  World  War  n. 

Even  though  Congress  by  its  actions, 
in  the  aggregate,  stays  within,  or  lessens, 
the  1968  new  obligatlonal  authority  re- 
quests and  the  1968  expenditure  esti- 
mates shown  In  the  President's  budget, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  the 


record.  For  as  the  President  advised  in 
his  recent  tax  message,  "the  estimate  of 
non-defense  spending  for  fiscal  1968  has 
already  Increased  by  $1.5  billion."  That 
has  happened  without  Congress  turning 
a  hand  or  casting  a  vote — and  the  fiscal 
year  is  only  7  weeks  old!  The  $1.5  billion 
represents  merely  an  updating  of  the 
natural  sequence  of  events: 

First,  a  $600  million  increase  in  1968 
spending  because  of  release  late  last  fis- 
cal year  of  fimds  previously  frozen  and 
withheld  from  expenditure  as  an  anti- 
infiation  measure. 

Second,  a  $900  million  unestimated 
growth  in  programs  whose  payments  are 
fixed  and  ordained  by  basic  law —  public 
assistance  and  health;  farm  supports; 
medicare;  and  so  forth. 

This  $1,500  million  increase  in  nonde- 
fense  spending  estimates  is  in  addition 
to  the  $4  billion  additional  for  defense 
mentioned  as  a  possibility  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message. 

Already,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  House 
has  taken  actions  that  probably  would 
contribute  to  fiscal  1968  expenditure  re- 
ductions— below  the  January  budget  fig- 
ures— of  some  $1.4  billion,  of  which  per- 
haps $900  million  would  be  in  the  non- 
defense  area.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  that 
would  be  a  part  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced $2  billion  civilian  expenditure 
reduction  goal.  But  it  is  a  long  way  from 
the  goal. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try generally  are  not  convinced  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to 
reduce  spending.  The  imperative  need 
for  fiscal  restraint  requires  us  to  make 
every  possible  expenditure  reduction 
short  of  jeopardizing  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  well  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  two  tables — 
one  summarizing  the  totals  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  other  recapitulat- 
ing, in  summary  form,  an  approximation 
of  congressionsd  actions  on  the  budget  to 
date,  and  noting  some  of  the  program 
proportions  yet  to  be  considered: 


SUMMARIZED  "SCOREBOARD"  OF  APPROXIMATE  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  ON  THE  FISCAL  1968  BUDGET  AS  OF  AUa  22,  1967 » 


Fiscal  year  1968  new    Approximate  impacton 
Appropriation  obllgational  authority     fiscal  year  1968  budget 

reduction  reductions  expenditures 


Rous*  actions  (spending): 

i.  In  11  appropriation  bills  -           -$3,300,000,000  - J2. 948,  COO,  000 

HASA  appropriation -516,000,000  -516,000,000 

12  appropriation  bills  (of  1124,163,000,000  in  requests) -3.816,000,000  -3,464,000,000 

t  In  lafsl't^va  bills—  „„ 

I.  Vetaiars  benefits (S.  16.  House  version) 4-68.000,000 

b.  Employee  insurance  liberalization  (later  vetoed) -- +32,000,000 

Total,  spending  actions... - - -             -3,816,000,000  -3,364,000,000 

Divided:  „ 

Defense                                                                                   - -1,289.000,000  -1,289,000.000 

civiiun.'."".r.i;;;;^;y.""""; ..- -2,527.000.000  -2,075,000.000 

FbalKtions  (spending): 

1.  3  appropriation  bills  (Trwsury-Post  Office:  Interior;  legislative  agencies) —145,000,000  -145,000,000 

i  VMrnn*'  b«nefits(S.  16)..... -fH OOP, 000 

Total,  final  spending  actions -145,000,000  -51.000,000 

rwal  Ktions  (ravenia)' -    - 

'Varioiw  pending  items  (spending  and  revenue):                             NOTES  .    NOTES 

1.  $9,000,000,000    plus,   appropriation    re-    Military  construction,  loreign  aid.  poverty.                5.  $340,000,000.  create  REA  and  pov^er  mar-  Inactnn  would  inflate  budget  expenditure, 

ooests  pending  in  committee.                    etc.                                                                            keting  revolving  funds  (technical).  and  also  budget  receipb.  No  effect  on 

2.  $700,000,000,  postage  rate  increase,  effec-    Probably  some  loss— slippage  of  t'me.  deficit 

five  July  1.                                                                                                                       6.  Beauty-safety  trust  fund  item  (tedinical).  Inaction  would  hav«  about  $195,000,000  net 

3.  $1,000,000,000,  pay  raise  allowanca  in    Question  of  how  the  pay  bills  will  compare.  favorable  effect  on  the  administratioe 

budget.  budget  deficit. 

4.  $89,000,000  (reduction),    refinement   of    No  bill  introduced.  Inaction  would  thus  be                7.  Revenue  bill,  10  percent  surcharge;  ex-  A  $7,400,000,000  package  for  fiscal  1968. 

vetaran'  benefits.  equivalent   to   an   expenditure   increase  tension  of  certain  excise  taxes:  accet- 

above  the  budget.  eration  of  certain  tax  collections. 

■Imivstment  tax  credit  restoration  bill  as  enacted  resulted  in  some  loss  ol  revenue  for  fiscal  1968  as  compered  to  budgetary  recommendalioru. 


-$1,152,000,000 
-310,000,000 

-1,462,000.000 

+68. 000, 000 
+32, 000,  COO 

-1.362,000,000 

-490,000.000 
-872, 000, 000 


-103,000,000 
+94, 000, 000 

-9, 000, 000 
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(Does  not  indDde  any  "back-door"  type  ipprepriitioRi,  orpwimwirt  ipproptiafloiBi  under  pitvhws  legistition.  Docs  Hichitt*  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  apprapriation  bills.  AH 

I  ire  J 


His  im  fm»\  1X7 


Bills  far  fiKai  1968       BHls  lor  the  saeion 


A.  House  actions; 

1.  Budget  lequeib  for  "appn 

2.  Anuuints  in  14  bills  panad  by  House. 

3.  Chaage  fron  eorrespoodlnc  liidgat  raqatsb 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Bwdfet  requests  for  "appropriatioes"  CMiiidend 

2.  Aneents  ii  7  biUs  passed  by  Senaia 

3.  Chan^  from  cuf iespof>dfflg  budget  reQoests.... 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  7  bilb 

C.  Final  actions: 

L  Badfit  re^uesb  tor  "appropriatioas"  tonsiderad 

2.  Aaraunb  approved  io  5  biNs  aaactad 

3.  Oimparisoa  with  corretpoodiiif  budget  reqocsb. 


$14,411,000,000 
14,238,000,000 

-173.  ODD.  000 


14.  S33. 000. 000 
14. 4S7, 000,  000 

—76,000,000 
+219. 000. 000 


14.533.000.000 
14.  394. 000,  000 

-139,000.000 


>•  $124, 163, 000. 000 
I '120.347. 000, 000 

-3,816,000.000 


•27,795,000,000 
'  29,  434. 000,  000 

+1.639,000,000 
+2.  434. 000.  000 


9,3«.«00.00e 

9.  204. 000, 000 

-145,000,000 


$138,574,000,000 
134.  585. 000, 000 

-3.989.000,000 


42. 328. 000. 000 
43.891,000,000 

+1.563,000,003 
+2,653,800.000 


23. 882.  (00. 000 
23,  598. 000. 000 

-2t«,Ha.0O0 


>  Permanent  appiuptiafiwis  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  aboet  $15,212,- 
0M,OOe  tor  tma\  year  1968. 

ijncludas  advance  {undlngfai  fiscal  1969  for  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  gianb  (budget, 
$980,000,000;  ftouse  bffl,  $955,000,00t^  and  tor  grants-in-aid  lor  arrporb  (budget,  $75,080,ro0; 
HouM  bin.  SSSi.a0OjBOC». 


>  And  part'ieipatien  sales  authorizations  as  foUews:  Total  aatberintiens  requeiled  in  badgel 
$4,300,000,000;  toUl  M  House  bills.  $1,946,000,000.  total  n  Saoate  bitte.  $700,000,000. 


Mr.  EVIN5  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tinae  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  time.  I 
had  Intended.  whUe  the  gentleman  was 
in  the  wen.  to  propound  a  (luestion  or 
two,  wlilch  I  shall  appreciate  his  answer- 
ing at  this  time. 

Ilrst.  Notwithstanding  the  assist  the 
President  has  given  the  committee  in 
supporting  the  reduction  which  has 
been  made  on  an  appropriation  basis, 
considering  all  the  previously  appropri- 
ated and  unobligated  and  imexpended 
funds.  Is  it  not  quite  conceivable  that 
the  si>en(flng  rate  could  go  on  as  Is,  that 
there  would  not  realty  be  any  significant 
reduction  in  the  expenditure  level,  not- 
withstanding the  statements  the  Presi- 
dent has  made? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  I  Intended  In  my 
remaita  to  call  attentlcm  to  the  fact  that 
NASA  Is  by  no  means  bnpoverldied,  even 
with  this  half  blDlon  dollar  cut. 

NASA  has  in  hand  some  $2  bHUon  of 
unspent  funds  previously  appropriated. 
It  must  be  said  that  much  of  that  money 
is  obligated,  because  this  is  a  program 
that  reciulres  long  leadtlme  bi  the  pur- 
chase of  hardware  and  the  manuf  actvu*- 
tng  and  fabrication  of  It. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  Is  imderstandable. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  figures  on 
unobligated  funds? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  latest  figures  we  have 
are  for  July  1. 1987,  when  It  was  testified 
that  NASA  had  $277  mllUon  of  unobli- 
gated funds.  While  this  sum  was  unobli- 
gated, a  considerable  part  of  it  Is  oam- 
mltted  or  earmarked. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  certainly,  supporting 
the  chairman's  statement  that  they  are 
not  being  cut  short  here  to  any  extent, 
while  I  am  hapiiy  to  see  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  stm  my  own  personal 
feeUng  Is  that  more  and  deeper  cuts 
could  have  been  made.  Maybe  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  voold  be  In  order.  My 
calcidatlon  Is  that  ccxaes  to  an  additional 
saving  of  some  $265  million.  Howeva-. 
whether  or  not  I  will  be  recognized  for 


that  purpose  Is  questionable,  but  I  should 
like  to  offer  that  motion  at  the  appro- 
priate time  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Fulton]  . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  c(Hnpliment 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ev- 
iNSl ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee.  Likewise  my  compli- 
ments and  thanks  to  Messrs.  Boland, 
Shiflkt,  niATVo,  Marsh,  and  Pryoe  on 
the  majority  side  and  on  the  minority, 
Messrs.  MivsHALL,  Wyican,  and  Talcott 
for  the  reception  which  they  gave  me  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  when  several  of 
the  members  suggested  I  appear  and  give 
some  recommendations  on  the  NASA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

At  the  authorization  level  in  addition 
to  the  reductions  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  felt  there 
should  have  been  a  $250  million  cut.  The 
House  accepted  $201.4  million  of  those 
cuts.  The  committee,  an  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram accepted,  before  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor,  a  $25  million  cut.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Geobge  Mtli.kr.  have  worked 
hard  aa  this  program,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

Congress  must  realize  that  the  NASA 
budget  is  approximately  $5  billion  a  year, 
which  Is  a  rate  approximately  one  and  a 
half  times  the  total  budget  of  the  Federal 
(Government  in  President  Hoover's  last 
year  In  office.  By  the  time  NASA  lets 
contracts,  and  Congress  establishes  the 
management  mechanism  to  monitor 
the  contracts,  and  by  the  time  scientists 
Iiave  developed  and  proposed  new  pro- 
grams in  every  direction  for  space  and 
science  as  well  as  aeronautics,  one  can 
see  what  a  complicated  kettle  of  worms 
the  NASA  authorlaaticm.  appropriation, 
overdght.  and  direction  can  be.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  there  can  be  many  varieties 


of  opinion  as  to  the  resource  allocation, 
as  to  the  policy  emphasis  at  various  levels, 
and  as  to  the  probable  results  to  be 
achieved  from  specific  scientific  research 
and  development  endeavors.  Every  Mem- 
ber knows  the  purpose  of  research  tmd 
development  is  to  find  out  and  try  out, 
but  nobody  knows  ahead  of  time  what  Is 
going  to  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  comments  on  the  committee  action, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Congress  should  strongly  emphasize  cer- 
tain current  programs  and  must  defer 
other  programs  of  lesser  national  Im- 
portance. 

In  no  case  should  Congress  oppose  any 
proposed  research  and  development  pro- 
gram that  has  a  long  leadtlme. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  so  much  in  the 
hearings  that  I  would  be  surprised  if  tbe 
gentleman  fnun  Pennsylvania  has  had 
an  opportimity  to  read  all  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
gone  into  it  rather  thoroughly. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  (Thairman.  If  tbe 
gentleman  will  yield  fin-ther.  I  am  snre 
the  gentleman  has  read  all  of  the  testi- 
mony and  has  heard  all  of  the  testimony 
in  hearings  that  was  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
However,  we  could  not  get  either  Mr. 
Webb  or  Dr.  Seamans,  or  any  of  the 
other  witnesses  to  pinpoint  any  places 
where  they  could  make  cuts,  because  tliey 
argued  against  any  cuts  in  the  program. 
But  they  did  say  that  If  It  came  to  a 
dtwice — Dr.  Seamans,  rather — that  nil 
of  the  new  programs  and  the  post-ApoOo 
programs  contained  In  this  request  which 
amount  to  $600  million,  it  was  his  optn- 
km — and  I  believe  I  am  fatrly  quoting 
him,  as  well  as  the  testtmony  of  Mr. 
Webb — If  tJrey  had  to  take  a  half-bflllon- 
dollar  cut  they  thouglit  tt  ought  to  be  In 
the  programs  that  bad  not  yet  been  start- 
ed instead  of  reducing  further  the  ca- 
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pabllltles  of  the  programs  In  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  because  that 
is  the  direction,  I  believe,  in  which  I  am 
generally  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  is  now  at 
the  crossroads  of  its  space  effort.  There 
should  be  serious  thought  given  to  the 
philosophy  of  what  the  Nation  should  be 
doing  in  its  space  program.  A  searching 
analysis  of  the  current  and  past  efforts 
necessarily  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the 
only  realistic  philosophy  Is — the  oppor- 
tunities for  future  progress  must  be  kept 
open  and  not  stifled  by  premature  com- 
mitment to  existing  and  obsolescent 
systems. 

The  space  agency  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  commit  this  country  far  into 
the  future  on  space  boosters,  spacecraft, 
and  propulsion  systems  which  will  be  ob- 
solete within  a  relatively  few  years. 
Rather,  the  space  program  should  con- 
centrate on  fulfilling  its  one  approved 
commitment;  namely,  to  land  and  return 
safely  a  manned  flight  to  the  moon.  All 
other  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving all  of  our  systems  and  technology 
so  that  the  national  space  program  can 
forge  ahead  using  technology  that  is  up 
to  date. 

Hence,  the  fimding  for  the  Apollo 
limar  landing  program  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  level  approved  in  the 
authorization  bill.  No  attempts  to  further 
reduce  this  level  should  be  considered. 
The  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  accepted  my  modest  reduc- 
tion of  $25  million  for  the  NASA  budget 
request  for  Apollo.  This  flgure  represents 
the  maximum  amount  of  economy  that 
could  be  applied  to  a  highly  complex  and 
sophisticated  program  already  suffering 
delays  and  higher  costs  due  to  general 
inflation  and  the  tragic  Apollo  204  ac- 
cident. The  accident  alone  has  cost  the 
Apollo  program  over  1  year  in  its  sched- 
ule and  many  hundreds  of  dollars  which 
must  be  absorbed  within  ah-eady  re- 
stricted monetary  limits. 

The  Apollo  program  was  approved  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  and  imanimously.  It 
is  the  one  program  which  the  world  has 
consistently  looked  to  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  Congress  must  not  disap- 
point them.  Congress  must  not  Jeopardize 
the  success  and,  more  importantly,  the 
safety  of  America's  astronauts  through 
unreasonable  reductions  in  fimds  for 
ApoUo.  The  Congress  has  solidly  sup- 
ported the  recommendation  made  by 
several  members  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1 
and  myself,  and  contained  in  my  motion 
to  recommit,  that  NASA  establish  an 
independent  Space  Safety  Panel.  These 
safety  procedures  in  NASA  are  designed 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  Apollo 
204  disaster.  Congress  must  not  jeopard- 
ize such  safety  measures  by  further  re- 
strictions of  ApoUo  funds. 

In  line  with  the  national  requirement 
to  proceed  at  all  reasonable  speed  and 
with  the  TnftTirniiTn  of  cflQciency  and 
safety  with  the  Apollo  program,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  adequate  funds  be  made 
available  to  the  NASA  tracking  and  data 


acquisition  program.  Proposed  appro- 
priation action  would  reduce  the  funds 
for  this  vital  program  down  to  a  level 
of  $260  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  An 
additional  $10  million  is  essential  if  this 
program  Is  to  fulfill  Its  mission  to  sup- 
port the  Apollo  program.  Such  an  addi- 
tional sum  would  only  bring  the  total 
level  to  the  fiscal  year  1967  level,  and 
would  still  require  NASA  to  absorb  in- 
creased costs  due  to  escalation  of  prices 
as  well  as  increased  services  in  support 
of  the  Apollo  mission. 

There  are  nimierous  additional  items 
of  tracking  and  data  acquisition  equip- 
ment which  will  become  operational  for 
the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
which  have  never  been  funded  before. 
The  minimum  level  recommended  is  re- 
quired to  support  the  six  manned  space 
flight  network  stations,  five  instnmiented 
ships  and  Apollo  tracking  aircraft,  all 
directly  related  to  the  Apollo  program. 
All  of  these  facilities  will  require  con- 
tractor support  personnel,  checkout, 
tests,  and  simulation  testing  prior  to 
commissioning . 

These  new  tracking  facilities  will  be 
needed  regardless  of  how  many  manned 
space  flights  are  effected  in  any  partic- 
ular year.  Their  proper  functioning  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  insuring  flight 
safety,  mission  success,  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  astronauts.  This  is  small 
insurance  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  important  milestone  in 
the  national  space  program — the  lunar 
landing. 

Another  Important  program  comple- 
menting the  national  Apollo  lunar  land- 
ing mission  is  the  NASA  lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration  program.  Not  only  will 
the  results  of  these  immanned  space 
flight  missions  to  the  moon,  such  as  Sur- 
veyor and  LunEur  Orblter,  be  beneficial 
to  the  manned  lunar  landing,  but  other 
pi^gram  efforts  are  equally  vital  to  the 
future  manned  space  fiight.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion program  is  the  scientific  exploration 
of  our  solar  system,  using  automated 
spacecraft  and  earth-based  research  be- 
fore the  Nation  undertakes  the  ultimate 
step  in  committing  our  astronauts  to 
such  tasks.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential 
that  the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
progrsun  be  maintained  at  the  level  ap- 
proved in  the  authorization  bill. 

The  past  successes  of  the  Ranger,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Lunar  Orbiter  flights  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  planned 
landing  of  our  astronauts  on  the  moon. 
The  Ranger  project,  now  completed, 
yielded  over  12,000  photographs  which 
have  provided  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  moon 
and  hence  have  permitted  space  designers 
to  inject  safety  considerations  in  their 
work  on  the  lunar  landing  spswjecraft. 

The  current  series  of  lunar  exploration 
missions  involve  a  total  of  seven  soft 
landings  by  the  Surveyor  spacecraft  to 
conduct  scientific  meEisurements  on  the 
lunar  surface  and  to  provide  detailed 
high  and  low  resolution  photography  of 
the  moon  at  surface  level.  The  Lunar 
Orbiter  program  will  eventually  provide 
five  orbiting  spacecraft  around  the  moon 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  data  on 
potential  Apollo  landing  sites  and  to  help 


the  Nation's  space  planners  to  select 
those  sites  where  the  landing  risk  is  at 
the  absolute  minimum  The  first  two 
Lunar  Orbiters  covered  30,000  square 
miles  of  the  lunar  surface,  including 
wide  angle  photographic  coverage  of  22 
potential  Apollo  Isuiding  sites,  not  to 
mention  photography  of  4  million  square 
miles  of  the  far  side  of  the  moon. 

Both  the  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
and  the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
programs  are  important  contributors  to 
the  national  goal  of  landing  men  on  the 
moon  and  returning  them  safely.  They 
provide  the  necessary  preliminary  data 
and  tracking  support  to  insure  the  safety 
and  success  of  the  Apollo  program. 

While  our  national  philosophy  should 
be  to  support  our  commitment  to  the 
Apollo  program  and  its  supporting  pro- 
grams, It  should  not  include  the  commit- 
ment at  this  time  to  large,  follow-on  pro- 
grams involving  the  same  technology 
and  space  equipment.  The  current  NASA 
effort  to  mount  a  large  Ajwllo  applica- 
tions program  without  definite  mission 
planning  for  flights  to  take  place  6  to  7 
years  from  now  and  using  hardware 
which  was  under  development  for  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  should  be  curtailed. 

The  opportunities  for  progress  should 
not  be  closed  by  the  NASA  Intention  to 
award  long  leadtlme  contracts  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  equipment  and 
hardware  already  developed  or  under 
development  at  this  time.  These  Items 
not  only  include  the  uprated  Saturn  I 
boosters  but,  contrary  to  the  vmderstand- 
Ing  of  some,  also  the  Saturn  V  boosters 
and  the  various  spacecraft  and  hardware 
developed  exclusively  and  speciflcally  for 
the  Apollo  lunar  landing  mission.  NASA 
should  be  prevented  from  procuring 
equipment  far  in  advance  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  that  American  astronauts 
will  be  using  spacecraft  and  booster 
vehicles  that  are  almost  certain  to  be 
obsolete. 

If  NASA  is  permitted  to  engage  in 
large  advanced  purchasing  beyond  its 
currently  approved  needs,  it  will  phase 
out  the  possibility  of  later  including  new 
developments,  progress  in  research,  and 
beneficial  modifications  and  improve- 
ments. NASA  would  also  be  uselessly 
spending  money  for  booster  vehicles  and 
spacecraft  for  which  no  known  and  ap- 
proved missions  exist. 

On  the  question  of  scheduling  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  which  in- 
volves uprated  Saturn  I,  Saturn  V,  space- 
craft and  other  equipment,  there  is  seri- 
ous doubt  that  proper  scheduling  factors 
have  been  considered. 

NASA  presently  intends  to  produce  two 
Saturn  V  boosters  per  year  for  1971  and 
1972  and  four  Saturn  V  boosters  per  year 
for  1973  and  1974.  Using  cost  estimates 
supplied  by  the  space  agency  itself  of  a 
unit  cost  of  $230  million  per  Saturn  V 
booster  at  a  rate  of  two  per  year,  and  a 
unit  cost  of  $193  million  per  booster  at 
a  production  rate  of  four  per  year,  these 
12  Saturn  V  boosters  would  cost  the 
country  a  total  of  $2,464,000,000.  How- 
ever, if  these  12  boosters  were  to  be  pro- 
duced at  a  rate  of  six  per  year,  they 
would  cost  $508  million  less.  It  appears 
inconsistent  to  purchase  these  obso- 
lescent boosters  for  delivery  6  to  7  years 
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from  now  at  the  least  economical  pro- 
duction rate  imless  it  is  the  intention  of 
NASA  to  keep  these  production  lines 
open  at  an  cost.  The  mission  of  NASA  is 
research  and  development,  not  produc- 
tion and  fabrication. 

In  addition  to  these  scheduling  factors, 
there  is  the  more  important  question  of 
uprated  Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V  booster 
vehicles,  with  their  associated  space- 
craft. They  will  become  sxutjIus  to  the 
Apollo  lunar  landing  program  and  hence 
would  be  available  at  no  cost  to  any  mis- 
sions, when  they  are  approved,  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program. 

Current  estimates  place  the  expected 
date  for  a  successful  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram at  the  launching  of  the  seventh  or 
ninth  Saturn  V  booster.  If  such  is  the 
case,  one  can  readily  see  that  between  six 
to  eight  of  these  enormously  expensive 
liquid-fuel  boosters  will  be  available.  In 
addition,  the  best  information  available 
indicates  that  at  least  four  or  more  up- 
rated Saturn  I  boosters  available  from 
the  Apollo  program  in  an  excess  status. 

Yet,  NASA  persists  in  planning  to  pur- 
chase at  least  four  more  uprated  Saturn 
I  boosters  and  long  leadtlme  items  for 
an  additional  two  Saturn  V  boosters. 
NASA  witnesses  testified  that  even  with 
a  reduction  of  over  $107  million  in  the 
ApoUo  applications  program,  NASA 
would  still  use  $57  million  for  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  uprated  Saturn  I 
boosters  and  $20  million  for  the  procure- 
ment of  long -lead-time  items  for  two  ad- 
ditional Satiun  V  boosters. 

There  are  no  definite,  approved  mis- 
sions mider  the  Apollo  applications  pro- 
gram as  yet.  If  the  Congres  approves  the 
program  as  presented,  even  with  the  re- 
duction already  effected,  the  Nation  will 
find  itself  committed  many  years  in  the 
future  because  of  small,  incrementally 
funded  purchases  by  NASA  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  Congress  has  authorized  $6.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  advanced 
missions  planning.  This  program  supplies 
the  planning  for  futm-e  missions,  such  as 
Apollo  {^plications.  Before  NASA  is  per- 
mitted to  make  long  advance  purchases 
of  equipment,  which  even  NASA  admits 
will  be  stored  for  later  use,  NASA  should 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
advance  planning.  NASA  has  yet  to  obli- 
gate or  spend  1  penny  of  the  $6.2  million 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  just  fhi- 
Ished.  Yet,  NASA  has  testified  in  ap- 
propriations hearings  that  they  intend 
to  spend  $23  million  with  universities  for 
experiment  definition  when  they  have  yet 
to  spend  1  permy  for  the  vital  and 
necesary  In-housc  planning  for  advanced 
missions. 

By  being  permitted  to  commit  the  Na- 
tion far  in  advance  with  large  purchases 
of  equipment  to  be  delivered  5  to  7  jrears 
from  now,  NASA  will  be  procuring  ob- 
solete equipment  which  win  not  be  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  all  of  the  new  re- 
search developments  and  improvements 
which  are  certain  to  come  forward  dur- 
ing ttiat  period. 

The  supporting  philosophy  to  the 
main  philosophy  expressed  earlier  is  that 
systems  should  be  put  into  competition 
with  each  other  and  that  there  should  be 
no  selected  Instruments  or  "sacred  cows." 


Congress  has  consistently  supported  the 
development  of  alternate  systons  for 
chemical  liquid  fuels,  such  as  solid  pro- 
pellants,  nuclear  upper  stages,  new  forms 
of  engines  and  other  promising  research 
areas.  NASA  must  not  be  permitted  to 
utilize  for  the  next  10  to  20  years  the 
same  types  of  fuels,  with  only  minor  im- 
provements, that  were  used  in  the  1930's 
by  Goddard  and  Von  Braun. 

Much  of  NASA's  activities,  as  can  be 
seen  readily  from  the  proposed  Apollo 
applications  program  to  maintain  pro- 
duction capabilities,  have  degenerated 
into  manufacturing  and  fabrication. 
NASA  must  be  required  to  develop  new 
technology  rather  than  to  utUize  old  or 
existing  technology.  The  national  needs 
for  new  and  more  eCBcient  fuels,  solid 
propellant  boosters,  space  storable  fuels, 
nuclear  and  other  advanced  upper 
stages,  reusable  boosters  and  spacecraft, 
and  other  research  developments  will  not 
be  fulfilled  unless  and  imtil  NASA  re- 
turns to  a  program  emphasizing  research 
rather  than  hardware  fabrication  under 
programs  such  as  the  Apollo  applications 
programs. 

The  Nation  should  not,  and  must  not 
be  "frozen"  into  using  obsolescent  space 
equipment  in  the  1970  decade  by  advance, 
incrementally  funded,  purchases  by 
NASA  at  this  time  of  items  now  in  ex- 
istence for  delivery  6  to  7  years  from  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  F'ULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
have  5  minutes  more? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  keeping  with  the  previously 
stated  philosophy  that  "opportunities  for 
future  progress  must  be  kept  open," 
there  are  several  specific  programs  In 
fiscal  year  1968  that  deserve  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress.  These  include  the 
NERVA  Voyager,  Sunblazer,  solid  pro- 
pellant booster,  and  the  sustaining  uni- 
versity programs. 

For  future  space  exploration  involving 
missions  of  extended  duration  some 
means  of  propulsion  surpassing  the  pres- 
ent chemical  means  will  be  needed.  Im- 
proved propulsion  capability  can  be 
achieved  by  finther  refinement  and  de- 
velopment in  the  chemical  propulsion 
field  or  further  development  In  the  nu- 
clear rocket  propulsion  area  or  through 
a  combination  of  both. 

The  nuclear  rocket  potentially  provides 
a  major  increase  in  propulsion  capability. 
It  is  the  next  major  advancement  in 
propulsion  for  which  there  is  already 
established  a  sound  technical  base.  It 
misleading  to  consider  nuclear  rockets 
solely  in  terms  of  specific  missions  any- 
more than  we  now  consider  chemical 
propulsion  in  terms  of  specific  missions. 

Although  no  specific  mission  has  yet 
been  assigned  for  the  NERVA  n- engine, 
major  potential  missions  for  a  nuclear 
engine  of  this  nature  are  possible,  such 
as:  earth-orbital  operations — maneuver- 
ing large  spacecraft  from  orbit  to  orbit 
and  return  in  the  space  about  the  earth ; 
lunar  logistics — increasing  payload  de- 
livered to  the  moon;  solar  system  explo- 
ration—unmanned  space   probes;    and 


maimed  planetary  exploration — fly-by 
and  landing  missions  to  Mars  and  Venus. 

Extensive  mission  analysis  has  defined  a 
single  NERVA  engine  that  could  perform 
all  of  the  major  missions  for  which  nu- 
clear rockets  would  offer  significant  ad- 
vantages over  chemical  rockets.  The 
NERVA  n  engine  will  develop  about  5,000 
megawatts  in  power  and  provide  a  thrust 
of  from  200,000  to  250,000  pounds.  The 
proposed  engine  could  be  Incorporated 
into  a  standard  propulsion  module,  ca- 
pable of  being  installed  in  a  third  stage 
to  increase  the  utility  of  the  Saturn  V 
chemical  booster  rocket.  This  module 
could  be  used  singly  or  it  could  be 
clustered  to  provide  the  thrust  required. 

The  advantage  of  nuclear  rockets 
comes  from  their  high  specific  impulse. 
A  760-second  specific  impulse  level  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted KIWI  reactor  series  of  tests. 
Design  changes,  already  Identified,  can 
be  effected  that  will  permit  this  value  to 
be  increased  to  800  seconds.  Preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  further  laboratory 
research  may  lead  the  way  to  su:hleving 
specific  impulses  of  up  to  900  seconds  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  These  values 
compare  favorably  with  specific  impulse 
levels  achievable  from  advanced  chem- 
ical propulsion  systems  amounting  to 
only  450  seconds. 

These  increases  in  specific  Impulse 
would  result  in  an  Increased  payload  for 
the  Saturn  V  booster  of  90  percent,  over 
any  other  upper  stage  available  for  flight 
to  the  limar  surface  directly  and  over  100 
percent  advantage  for  planetary  flights 
of  longer  duration.  Therefore,  with  a 
NERVA  upper  stage,  a  mission  can  be 
accomplished  with  only  half  of  the  sev- 
eral himdred  million  dollar  Saturn  V 
boosters  otherwise  required. 

From  the  end  of  1963  to  present,  the 
goal  of  the  nuclear  rocket  program  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  strong  tech- 
nological base  through  analysis,  research, 
component  tests  and  systems  testing 
which  will  permit  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine  suited  for  a  wide 
range  of  mission  applications.  It  Is  now 
time  to  use  the  technology  thus  de- 
veloped. Failure  to  siopport  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  NERVA  engine  develop- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1968  will  re- 
sult in  at  least  partial  disbanding  of  the 
unique  Goverrmient-industry  nuclear 
rocket  capability  which  has  been  de- 
veloped. Reconstitution  of  this  team  at  a 
later  date  will  add  4  years  to  the  normal 
development  cycle. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  funds  re- 
quested for  research  and  development  to 
support  the  NERVA  program  and  the 
$16.5  million  for  Nerva  testing  facility 
construction  is  not  considered  in  the  best 
interests  of  advancing  the  state  of  the 
art  in  new  propulsion  technology. 

The  Voyager  program  should  be 
strongly  supported.  It  is  the  first  major 
increment  of  which  was  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1968  NASA  program. 

The  authorization  act  for  fiscal  year 
1968  included  $42  million  for  Voyager. 
The  House  has  deleted  appropriations  for 
the  project. 

The  Voyager  program  calls  tot 
launches  in  1973  and  1975.  Opportunities 
for  launching  spacecraft  toward  Mars  oc- 
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cur  on  25-inonth  Intervals.  The  fiscal 
year  1968  reqiiest  Is  crucial  to  meeting 
the  1973  opportunity. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's report  on  "The  Space  Program 
in  the  Post-Apollo  Period"  \mequivo- 
cally  endorses  and  recommends  that 
highest  priority  be  assigned  to  planetary 
exploration,  particularly  Venus  and 
Mars.  The  report  also  strongly  recom- 
mends an  expanded  commitment  to  the 
Voyager  program  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Now  this  is  not  NASA  talking.  The  rec- 
ommendations In  this  report  are  the 
product  of  inputs  from  40  outstanding 
scientists  throughout  the  country,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  associated 
with  major  universities.  The  Congress 
should  strongly  endorse  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Voyager 
1973  mission  is  to  acquire  fimdamental 
scientific  Information  concerning  the 
planet  Mars,  particularly  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  the  planet's  body,  surface, 
atmosphere  and  other  environmental 
factors.  It  will  result  in  the  acquisition 
of  vital  scientific  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  evolution  of  our  solar 
system,  the  origin,  evolution  and  nature 
of  life  and  the  application  of  this  infor- 
mation to  an  understanding  of  terrestrial 
life. 

The  proposed  Voyager  system  will  be 
equippeicl  with  12  separate  scientific  ex- 
periments in  the  orblter  and  10  experi- 
ments In  the  landing  capsule.  This  means 
that  a  single  flight  to  Mars  will  provide 
data  from  22  experiments,  as  opposed  to 
three  on  Surveyor,  one  on  the  Limar 
Orblter  and  six  on  the  projected  Mariner 
flight  to  Mars  In  1969.  This  demonstrates 
a  forthright  step  in  advanced  planning 
to  increase  spacecraft  capability  for 
planetary  exploration. 

The  Russians  have  launched  planetary 
spacecraft  at  every  opportunity  since 
1960  and  there  Is  every  evidence  that 
they  will  continue  with  a  vigorous  plane- 
tary exploration  program.  Soviet  space- 
craft two  or  three  times  heavier  than  our 
Mariners  have  been  laimched  both  to 
Voius  and  Mars.  Unless  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  prepared  to  relinquish  our  preemi- 
nence In  space,  a  more  aggressive  effort 
such  as  the  Voyager  program  Is  essential. 

The  Sunblazer  project,  which  Involved 
a  total  of  $6.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
is  a  smidl  Investment  for  the  dividends 
it  will  yield.  This  is  basicsilly  a  small 
sim-orlented  spacecraft  weighing  from 
15  to  60  pounds  designed  to  measure  the 
electron  densl^  and  other  features  of 
the  s\m's  corona.  The  use  of  both  light- 
weight spacecraft  and  low-cost  Scout 
launch  vehicles  makes  It  economically 
attractive  to  launch  severttl  spacecraft 
per  year  to  more  closely  observe  solar 
activity. 

The  Congress  should  support  relatively 
low-cost  projects  such  as  Simblsizer  in 
preference  to  the  more  complex  and 
more  costly  projects  in  the  physics  and 
astronomy  program,  such  as  the  orbiting 
astronomical  observatory  project. 

The  Congress  authorized  $3  million 
more  than  the  amoimt  requested  by 
NASA  for  chemical  propulsion  programs 
with  speclflc  langiiage  In  the  bill  limit- 
ing the  use  of  this  $3  million  for  the  large 
solid  motor  development.  The  effect  of 
the  appropriation  action  will  be  to  elimi- 


nate any  hope  for  continuing  the  large 
solid  motor  and  will  cause  a  further  re- 
duction of  $3  million  in  the  planned 
NASA  propulsion  program.  There  are  no 
other  major  developments  In  this  pro- 
grtun,  but  there  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nology items  that  are  essential  to  the 
Nation's  maintenance  of  its  position  in 
space  research.  The  development  of  safe, 
inexpensive  and  completely  storable  solid 
boosters  is  essential  to  an  efficient  and 
economical  alternative  to  the  high-cost 
liquid-fuel  boosters  presently  being  used. 
This  program  would  be  another  instance 
of  "putting  systems  into  competition 
with  each  other." 

The  fiscal  year  1968  NASA  Authoriza- 
tion Act  includes  $20  million  for  the 
sustaining  university  program,  of  which 
$7  million  Is  for  training  grants,  $10  mil- 
lion for  research  grants,  and  $3  million 
for  facilities  grants.  The  House  action 
on  appropriations  for  this  program  has 
reduced  the  amount  to  $10  million  with- 
out speclflc  reference  to  any  particular 
element  of  the  program. 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  should  sup- 
port the  full  amount  of  the  request  for 
training  grants  amoimtlng  to  $7  million. 
The  purpose  of  the  training  grants  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  financial  support  for 
3 -year  predoctoral  programs  for  selected 
students  at  qualified  universities  offering 
Ph.  D.  degrees  in  space-related  subjects, 
and  thereby  help  to  replenish  the  pool  of 
highly  trained  manpower  which  Is  drawn 
upon  by  NASA  projects.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  bear  in  mind  that  in  order  for 
this  Nation  to  maintain  preeminence  in 
space,  we  must  have  highly  trained  peo- 
ple to  do  it. 

A  total  of  3.681  students  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  program.  One  hundred  and 
flfty-two  universities  representing  every 
State  in  the  Union  have  received  training 
grants.  A  total  of  530  doctorates  have 
been  conferred  as  of  April  1,  1967.  An- 
other 350  will  enter  the  program  in  Sep- 
tember 1968.  Funding  of  $7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1968  is  required  to  maintain 
this  input. 

The  $10  million  requested  for  research 
grants  to  universities  should  be  sustained 
to  support  basic  research  in  space  and 
aeronautical  related  fields.  This  element 
of  the  program  will  develop  expertise  in 
the  academic  commimlty  so  urgently 
needed  to  enhance  the  space  effort. 

The  Congress  should  not  allow  the  $3 
million  requested  for  facilities  grants  to 
imiversities  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of 
support  for  this  element  of  the  program 
since  it  is  necessary  to  provide  labora- 
tories throughout  the  Nation  for  space- 
oriented  research  work.  However,  $7  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  these  purposes  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  None  of  these  fxmds  have 
been  obligated  to  date.  These  funds 
should  be  spent  before  new  money  is  ap- 
propriated for  facilities  grants. 

Therefore  the  Congress  should  support 
the  sustaining  university  program  to  the 
extent  of  $17  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Important  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  Flight. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  this  House  will  make  decisions  that 
will  affect  our  capability  to  achieve  and 


maintain  preeminence  in  space  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  mean  preeminence  in 
terms  of  our  national  security,  our  tech- 
nological vitality,  and  economic  well; 
being.  The  budget  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  was 
appreciably  cut  before  its  submission  to 
Congress;  $100  million  was  cut  from  the 
Apollo  program  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Another  $100  million  for  the 
development  of  a  space  station  was  also 
eliminated  from  the  budget;  $172  million 
was  taken  from  the  Apollo  applications 
program  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
All  of  this  money,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  cut 
from  this  budget  before  it  rcEiched  Con- 
gress. The  House  and  the  Senate,  in  au- 
thorizing funds  for  NASA  further  re- 
duced the  amounts  requested,  and  now 
in  the  appropriations  bill  before  you  an 
additional  reduction  of  $452.5  million  has 
been  made  from  the  NASA  request.  Over 
half  a  billion  dollars  has  been  cut  from 
the  NASA  request  in  this  appropriations 
bill  in  addition  to  the  $372  million  cut  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  NASA's 
requirements  reached  the  Congress.  In 
effect,  what  has  been  done  by  the  execu- 
tive department  and  the  Congress  is  to 
cut  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
from  our  national  space  program. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  seems  im- 
portant to  look  back  to  our  condition  in 
1958.  When  Sputnik  I  made  its  first 
filght,  we  were  behind  In  the  space  race. 
We  had  made  the  mistake  of  being  com- 
placent— of  believing  that  our  techno- 
logical capability  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
recall  at  that  time  Dr.  John  R.  Dunning, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science,  Columbia  University, 
had  told  me  almost  a  year  before  the 
filght  of  Sputnik  I  that  we  could  orbit 
an  artificial  satellite  within  60  days  at 
any  time  we  wanted  to.  We  failed  at  that 
time  to  realize  the  implications  of  the 
space  program  and  we  did  not  want  to 
orbit  a  satellite  badly  enough. 

With  these  reductions  in  our  spending 
on  the  national  space  program,  are  we 
making  the  same  mistakes  over  again?  It 
seems  that  we  may  well  be  making  these 
same  mistakes  again — overlooking  the 
fact  that  every  dollar  spent  on  the  space 
program  is  being  spent  right  here  on 
earth,  every  dollar  that  we  are  spending 
is  developing  a  technology  iiseful  not 
only  to  the  development  of  new  knowl- 
edge but  sdso  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
capability  for  national  defense.  The 
NASA  budget  in  total  represents  approx- 
imately 7  percent  of  our  defense  budget 
and  about  3>/^  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional budget.  Furthermore,  NASA  ex- 
penditures contribute  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Even  though  these  niunbers  are  not  large 
in  the  aggregate,  they  are  an  important 
factor  in  our  economy.  NASA  employ- 
ment has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  econ- 
omy because  it  employs  highly  skilled 
personnel.  The  number  of  these  people  in 
the  space  program  is  currently  declining 
at  a  rate  of  about  5,000  people  per  month 
from  a  peak  of  350,000  people.  We  are 
beginning  to  decimate  a  major  skill  ca- 
pability that  this  Nation,  for  the  long 
run,  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  I  remind  the 
Members  again  that  we  must  not — we 
cannot,  allow  a  repeat  of  the  mistakes 
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made  in  1957-58  at  the  dawn  of  the  space 
age. 

The  original  Space  Act  of  1958  de- 
fined our  objectives  in  space  as  the  ex- 
tension of  human  knowledge,  the  de- 
velopment of  space  capability  and  effi- 
ciency, the  utilization  of  space,  and  set 
forth  the  goal  of  U.S.  leadership.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  major  strides 
toward  achieving  those  objectives  in  con- 
stant competition  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  made  great  progress  and  I 
caution  my  fellow  Members  not  to  let 
this  progress  slip  through  our  fingers 
by  faint  support  of  the  space  program 
at  this  time.  The  space  program  has 
achieved  its  successes  such  as  the  out- 
standing Gemini  program  and  had  its 
problems  such  as  the  tragic  accident 
when  three  great  astronauts  lost  their 
lives.  But  through  all  of  this,  NASA  has 
matured  into  an  effective  and  capable 
agency.  For  example,  even  out  of  this 
tragic  accident  of  last  January  positive 
benefits  have  resulted.  Among  these  are — 

First.  Significant  advance  in  combus- 
tion technology,  which  can  be  usefully 
applied  to  space  projects  and  to  other 
of  man's  activities. 

Second.  Added  attention  to  spacecraft 
escape  system  designs  rather  than  wait 
for  more  accidents  to  occur. 

Third.  Increased  awareness  of  the  haz- 
ards of  ground  tests,  which  will  cause 
them  to  be  treated  with  less  complacence. 

Fourth.  Emphasis  upon  the  dangers  of 
general  complacency  in  the  space  pro- 
gram which  has  stemmed  from  an  amaz- 
ing series  of  successes  even  though  less 
than  maximum  attention  was  given  to 
safety  and  reliability. 

Fifth.  Step-up  quality  control  and  in- 
spection procedures. 

Sixth.  Indication  of  the  need  for  a 
full-time,  ever  alert  safety  organization 
within  NASA. 

Seventh.  Addition  of  a  dimension  of 
seriousness  to  the  attitude  of  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  contractors  whose 
business  reputations  are  at  stake,  the 
NASA  managers  whose  leadership  com- 
petence is  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the  astro- 
nauts whose  lives  are  being  risked. 

Eighth.  Improvement  in  the  design  and 
safety  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  so  that 
more  reliable  equipment  will  have  a 
greater  likelihood  of  success. 

Ninth.  Decrease  in  the  chances  of  acci- 
dents in  flight,  in  part  because  the  fire  on 
the  pad  permitted  detailed  analysis  of 
the  contributory  factors. 

Tenth.  Revelation  of  the  fact  that  a  re- 
sponsible Government  agency  can  con- 
duct a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  its 
own  and  its  contractors'  performance, 
even  to  the  point  of  self-embarrassment. 

Eleventh.  Demand  that  there  be  im- 
proved management  controls  through  the 
subcontracting  levels,  and  also  that  ex- 
periences and  techniques  be  borrowed 
from  previously  successful  programs. 

Twelfth.  Emphasize  to  the  public  the 
beneficial  role  of  the  Apollo  program 
in  furthering  technology,  education,  ex- 
ploration, international  prestige,  and  the 
national  security,  while  at  the  same  time 
revealing  the  dangers  of  carelessness  in 
such  a  complex  and  Important  assign- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  indications  of 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  our  national 


space  program.  To  fall  to  support  an 
adequate  budget  for  NASA  at  this  time 
would  serve  our  country  poorly.  State- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  alteration  of  NASA's 
schedules  would  save  money — that  NASA 
is  building  up  an  inventory  of  surplus 
and  obsolete  boosters.  I  have  answered 
these  views  on  this  floor  and  will  not 
take  your  time  to  do  so  again.  But  I  must 
point  out  that  NASA  has  a  well-sched- 
uled and  orderly  program  with  detailed 
objectives  defined  for  both  Apollo  and 
Apollo  applications  programs.  These 
programs  are  deserving  of  our  support 
so  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  re- 
ceive maximum  return  on  the  investment 
which  has  been  made  in  the  program  to 
date. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  establishment 
of  our  preeminence  in  space  will  very 
likely  be  as  significant  as  our  preemi- 
nence on  the  high  seas.  Our  greatness  as 
a  nation  has  grown,  through  history, 
with  our  prowess  on  the  high  seas,  and  I 
believe  will  continue  to  grow  as  we  de- 
velop and  establish  our  preeminence  in 
space.  This  we  must  not  fail  to  do. 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  the  outrageous  spend- 
ing by  our  Government,  there  is  no  doubt, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues 
where  I  stand.  But  today  I  must  vigor- 
ously protest  the  cutting  of  $27.5  million 
from  the  nuclear  rocket  vehicular  ap- 
plication, better  known  as  NERVA. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  that  Congress 
is  in  an  economy  mood,  the  cutting  of  the 
$27.5  million  from  the  NERVA  project  is 
in  essence,  cutting  our  nose  off  to  spite 
our  face. 

The  NERVA  project  serves  a  dual  pur- 
pose. Our  future  in  space  and  our  future 
in  military  planning.  The  NERVA  system 
is  versatile.  And  may  I  point  out  that 
any  delay  in  this  program,  brought  about 
by  the  proposed  $27.5  million  cutback, 
will  place  us  far  behind  the  Russians  in 
rocket  development. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  this 
is  an  expensive  project  today,  but  what 
of  the  future.  Dr.  Mac  C.  Adams,  Associ- 
ate Administrator,  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology,  stated  August 
15,  1967,  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
quote : 

If  we  do  not  Initiate  it  (the  program)  this 
year  then  we  will  have  to  start  to  cut  back 
substantially  on  that  unique  Industrial  capa- 
bility that  Is  In  being.  If  later  the  program 
Is  started  up  again  It  will  cost  us  time  and 
dollars  to  retrain  personnel.  We  will  perhaps 
not  get  back  the  same  people.  We  will  have 
to  get  many  new  people.  It  will  take  time  to 
retrain  those  people  and  dollars  as  well.  If  we 
do  not  start  now,  If  we  lose  a  year,  It  will  cost 
us  about  two  years  In  time  and  the  cost  In 
dollars  also  will  be  up  substantially. 

And  may  I  add  that  Dr.  Adams  felt 
that  the  2  years'  loss  in  time  is  a  conserv- 
ative figure.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  the  Russians  a  2-year 
lead. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  cutting  back 
while  the  Russians  are  moving  ahead. 
We  must  think  of  the  future.  If  we  do  not. 
we  may  not  have  any  future. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider  and 
put  back  the  $27.5  million  for  the 
NERVA  project  and  the  necessary  funds 
for  construction  of  facilities  pertaining 
to  the  NERVA  rocket  development  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  realize  the  pressures  on  the  Com- 
mittee that  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
yet  I  question  the  wisdom  of  completely 
eliminating  Project  Voyager.  We  are 
being  penny  wise  but  pound  foolish. 

We  all  remember  the  crash  program 
that  followed  Sputnik. 

This  program  was  expedient  but  in- 
efficient because  of  the  time  factor  in- 
volved. 

We  are  now  in  the  race  to  place  the 
first  man  on  the  moon  and  to  bring  him 
back. 

In  Project  Voyager,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  proceed  on  the  next  phase 
of  man's  exploration  of  space — and  the 
preservation  of  our  competitive  position 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  we  should  avoid  the  next 
gap — the  interplanetary  exploration 
gap;  we  should  avoid  the  possibility  of 
having  to  spend  additional  millions  or 
billions  of  dollars  to  catch  up. 

At  the  very  least,  I  believe  we  should 
keep  the  nucleus  of  our  Voyager  teams 
alive.  These  teams  are  truly  a  national 
resource  both  difficult  and  expensive  to 
reassemble. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  around  here  a  few  months  and  I 
have  learned  to  be  thankful  for  small 
favors.  In  this  case  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  lopping  off  the  amount  of 
money  it  did,  but  it  should  have  been 
more. 

Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  $516  million  reduction  from 
the  budget.  It  is  a  reduction,  and  an  ap- 
preciated reduction,  that  the  committee 
provided  but  it  is  $516  million  oft  the  ask- 
ing price,  and  the  asking  price  is  always 
inflated,  as  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
well  knows. 

I  wish  I  could  share  the  esteem  in 
which  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
committee  hold  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Someone 
is  responsible  for  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  took  place  in  the  Apollo  capsule  at 
Cape  Canaveral  last  January.  Up  to  this 
time  I  know  of  no  one  on  whom  this  re- 
sponsibility has  been  placed. 

I  remember  the  newspaper  stories  of 
last  January  after  that  totally  unneces- 
sary tragedy  occurred,  costing  the  Uves 
of  three  aistronauts,  when  the  same  James 
E.  Webb  tried  to  place  the  blame  upon 
Congress  for  failing  to  provide  necessary 
funds.  The  gentleman  from  Termessee 
I  Mr.  EviNs],  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill — 
which  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee 
are  excellent — asked  Mr.  Webb: 
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Mr.  EviNS.  Can  any  blame  for  this  tragedy 
be  placed  on  thla  committee  and  on  the  Con- 
gress for  lack  of  funds? 

And  Mr.  Webb — and  I  believe  the  hear- 
ings were  held  In  April — answered: 
Mr.  Webb.  No,  none. 

An  administrator  of  a  program  such  as 
this,  who  in  January  would  try  to  place 
any  part  of  the  responsibility  on  Con- 
gress, and  then  would  come  along  in  April 
and  categorically  say  that  no  blame  at- 
taches to  Congress,  does  not  deserve  to 
hold  the  job  of  administrator,  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  fired  long  ago. 

I  am  sorry  the  committee  Investigat- 
ing the  Apollo  fire  did  not  simimon  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Shea  to  get 
his  views  on  what  happened  with  respect 
to  this  tragedy,  which,  I  say,  grows  out 
of  the  crash  program  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon.  I  am  sorry  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  summon  Mr.  Shea  to  come 
In  and  give  his  views,  because  he  said 
there  had  been  all  kinds  of  malfimctlons 
and  mistakes. 

I  remember,  although  I  cannot  quote 
him  verbatim,  that  he  said  last  Decem- 
ber, a  month  before  the  tragedy 
occurred: 

I  hope  to  God  the  failures  and  mistakes 
have  been  corrected. 

There  are  reports — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  the  slightest  truth  to 
Uiem — that  Mr.  Shea  has  been  kicked 
out  of  NASA,  and  is  living  In  virtual  Iso- 
lation In  the  Washington  area.  I  am 
curious  to  know  what  has  happened  to 
Shea.  Perhaps  there  is  someone  In  this 
chamber  who  knows  and  can  tell  us  what 
has  happened  to  this  man. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  the 
gentleman  can  shed  some  light  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Dr.  Joe  Shea, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  much  admi- 
ration, was  assigned  to  the  Apollo  proj- 
ect and  was  stationed  in  Houston.  Tex. 
He  was  brought  to  Washington  and  he 
worked  In  Dr.  Miller's  oCQce  for  many 
months.  I  talked  to  him  many  times 
when  our  hearings  were  going  on.  Sub- 
committee members  talked  to  him.  He 
has  recently  chosen  to  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment service  and  go  to  Polaroid.  That 
Is  where  he  Is  at  the  present  time.  But 
he  was  not  living  in  an  Isolated  place.  He 
was  working  in  the  ofQce  of  Dr.  George 
Miller  here  In  Washington. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  should 
like  to  iLsk  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
why  we  have  never  heard  from  Mr.  Shea, 
since  he  was  the  manager  of  the  Apollo 
project  and  In  direct  charge,  although 
Webb,  of  course,  was  the  top  Administra- 
tor? Why  have  we  never  heard  from  Mr. 
Shea? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  frwn  Iowa  that  it 
was  almost  my  responsibility  to  pick  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  could  have  picked  100  peo- 
ple Including  Joe  Shea,  but  when  we  took 
Dr.  Webb,  and  Dr.  Seamans,  and  Dr. 
Mueller  and  Dr.  Ollruth,  and  Dr.  von 
Braon,  and  Kurt  Debus,  there  was  Just 


so  far  that  we  could  go.  When  our  sub- 
committee went  to  Florida,  Mr.  Joe  Shea 
was  on  the  plane  with  us.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daodario] 
talked  with  laim  almost  all  the  way  down 
and  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  the  first  man  almost  who  should  have 
been  called  was  the  man  in  charge  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster,  not  only  then  but 
previously. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  What  about  Dr. 
George  Lowe? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Call  them  all. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  could  not 
go  on  forever.  If  we  called  the  whole  200 
people  in  the  United  States,  we  could  not 
go  on  forever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  here  was  the  man. 
Shea,  who  was  the  manager  at  the  time 
and  previous  to  the  time  of  the  tragic 
Apollo  ftre. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  tragic  accident  has  been  In- 
vestijgated  by  the  House,  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  by  the  Senate  committees, 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  by 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  James 
Webb,  and  in  this  special  committee 
there  was  some  thought  that  since  It  was 
appointed  by  him,  it  would  exonerate  the 
space  agency,  but  they  took  full  blame 
and  did  not  lay  It  at  the  door  of  Congress. 
The  matter  has  been  Investigated.  It 
Is  a  tragic  thing.  But  it  Is  bswk  on  sched- 
ule and  back  on  time.  We  have  a  new 
manager  of  the  Apollo  program.  General 
Phillips. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  remains. 
Who  la  the  Individual  or  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  the  long  series  of  mistakes, 
failures,  and  malfimctlons  that  Shea  said 
had  occurred  and  which  culminated  last 
January  In  the  deaths  of  the  three 
astronauts. 

In  considering  this  huge  program,  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars,  we  have  every  right 

to  know. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  these 
days  when  our  Nation  Is  confronted  by  a 
$135  billion  budget,  an  awesome  deficit 
of  $28  billion,  and  a  persistent  President 
who  is  demanding  a  sizable  tax  Increase, 
we  In  Congress  cannot  continue  to  Ignore 
the  inefttciency  and  mismanagement 
prevalent  in  Government  programs. 

Today,  we  have  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate in  excess  of  $4.5  billion  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. While  this  agency  is  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  very  worthwhile 
programs,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  agency's  recurring 
imeconomic  operations  In  one  area,  the 
acquisition  and  employment  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment. 

In  1963  the  General  Accounting  Office 
advised  NASA,  and  reported  to  Congress, 
that  $1  million  in  rental  overpayments 
had  been  made  for  data  processing  equip- 
ment. This  overpayment  resulted  because 
operational  use  time  had  not  been  de- 
termined or  consolidated  in  accordance 
with  contract  provisions.  NASA  re- 
sponded by  assuring  the  GAO  that  con- 
trols were  being  installed  to  provide  for 
the    accurate    accumulation    of    opera- 


tional use  time  so  that  rental  charges 
would  be  computed  correctly  in  the 
future. 

In  1965  the  GAO  made  three  separate 
reports  to  Congress  concerning  NASA 
and  its  automated  data  processing  oper- 
ations specifying  rentals  were  reported 
to  be  overpaid  by  the  sum  of  $690,000. 
NASA  obviously  had  not  installed  con- 
trols to  assure  the  accurate  computa- 
tion of  rental  charges.  The  GAO  in  1964 
undertook  a  study  of  leasing  versus  pur- 
chasing selected  components  of  the  ADP 
system.  Unnecessary  cost  and  losses  that 
would  have  been  avoided  if  the  equip- 
ment were  purchased  at  time  of  installa- 
tion totals  $1,812,000. 

NASA  did  not  escape  the  critical  eye 
of  the  GAO  in  1966,  either.  They  found 
that  leased  computers  were  "significantly 
underutilized  and,  as  a  result,  had  in- 
curred relatively  high  computer  costs." 
Thus,  in  3  years  when  dollar  estimates  of 
uneconomic  actions  were  supplied  by  the 
GAO,  $3.5  million  were  wastefully  ex- 
pended by  NASA  in  this  one  area  alone. 
Other  uneconomic  activity  within 
NASA  cost  the  taxpayers  over  $5.8  mil- 
lion in  1965  and  1966.  These  mistakes 
resulted  from  equipment  procurement 
and  continued  leasing  rather  than  pur- 
chasing of  electric  power  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  the  wast- 
ing of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  dis- 
turb me,  but  the  recurring  nature  of  the 
problems  attests  to  NASA's  unwillingness 
to  heed  soimd  management  practices. 
NASA  established  In  1958  has  yet  to  de- 
velop or  submit  an  accounting  system 
that  meets  GAO  standards  and  in  other 
instances  has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
9164,  aimed  at  accelerating  the  speed 
with  which  the  executive  agencies  de- 
velop sound  accounting  systems  and  re- 
ducing recurring  waste  such  as  I  am  now 
describing.  This  bill  Includes  a  timetable 
for  compliance  and  provides  that  no 
agency  should  have  authority  to  make 
expenditures  If  the  agency  falls  to  con- 
form with  GAO  standards  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  neglecting  soimd 
management  practices.  This  must  be 
combated  if  governmental  waste  and  in- 
efficiency are  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  find  this  appropriations  bill 
taking  a  course  which  is  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly necessary  for  us  as  time  goes 
by. 

This  Is  a  bill  which  reduced  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  branch  by 
$516.6  million.  Even  more  significant 
than  this,  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion is  $384.6  million  below  the  actual 
appropriation  for  1967.  Thus  we  are  re- 
ducing the  budget  in  this  area  by  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

We  have  already  miwie  other  reduc- 
tions In  the  budget  and  I  believe  that 
we  should  continue  to  look  for  further 
opportunities  to  reduce  our  spending  in 
nonessential  fields. 

PEKMISSIOK    rOB    MZSCBKRS    WHO    HAVE    BPOKEK 
IN  DKBATS  TO  KXVISB  hXfD  ^aCTOTD  REMASXS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
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who  have  spoken  today  on  the  bill  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Research  and  Development 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  research,  development, 
operations,  services,  minor  construction,  sup- 
plies, materials,  equipment;  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  of  real  and  personal 
property;  and  purchase,  hire,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  other  than  administrative 
aircraft  necessary  for  the  conduct  and  sup- 
port of  aeronautical  and  space  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  $3,899,- 
500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  supplement  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said  about 
Joe  Shea  before  we  leave  the  subject? 
We  must  remember  that  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy Dr.  Debus  was  in  charge  of  the 
operations  there  while  Joe  Shea  was  sta- 
tioned at  Houston.  He  was  not  in  direct 
charge  of  the  operations.  Later,  he  was  in 
Washington  with  Dr.  George  Mueller, 
who  is  In  charge  of  the  all  manned  space 
flight  matters.  We  did  visit  Cape  Ken- 
nedy and  brought  In  the  various  opera- 
tional personnel  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  cross-examined  many  of  them  and 
made  a  good  record.  I  would  recommend 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  look  into  that. 

Various  witnesses  were  requested.  I 
must  say  about  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  that  he  had  every 
witness  that  we  on  the  minority  side 
asked  for.  In  several  instances  where  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  duplication, 
he  wisely  ruled  agp.inst  such  duplication. 
On  the  actual  managerial  and  perform- 
ance portions  of  the  investigation,  the 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  went 
to  great  lengths  both  in  Washington  and 
at  Cape  Kennedy.  Likewise,  we  went  to 
the  Manned  Space  Flight  Center  at  Hous- 
ton and  observed  research  experiments 
regarding  safety  of  materials.  Likewise, 
to  examine  other  experiments  for  future 
manned  space  flight  use,  some  of  us  on 
the  committee  went  to  Phoenix  and  to 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  to  Denver,  Colo.,  for 
further  study. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  my 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  recall  to  the  gentleman's  memory 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pertinent 
witnesses  before  this  committee  was  Col. 
Frank  Borman,  one  of  the  astronauts,  a 
man  who  was  asked  if  he  would  have  got- 
ten into  the  capsule  that  morning  and 
said  willingly  he  would  have  gotten  into 
it. 

I  recall  to  the  gentleman's  memory 
again  that  Astronaut  Stafford  at  the  very 


time  this  experiment  was  taking  place 
was  in  a  similar  capsule  in  California  im- 
der  19  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure  of 
pure  oxygen. 

I  do  not  think  one  can  pinpoint  this  to 
anyone  or  anything.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  things  that  happens  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  state  of  a  new  art. 

I  wanted  the  gentleman  to  remember 
those  things. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
point  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  as  well  as  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague],  the  head  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee,  that  I  believe  the 
investigation  was  well  run  and  that 
enough  witnesses  were  called. 

My  point  was  not  in  justifying  the 
Apollo  204  accident,  because  my  comment 
had  been,  for  a  mere  test,  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  the  pure  oxygen  at- 
mosphere and  a  sea  level  air  atmosphere 
in  handling  the  largely  mechanical  tests. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  Shea  driven  from 
the  service;  and,  if  so,  by  whom  and  for 
what  reason? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pemisylvania.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  other  factors  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  with  regard  to  Mr.  Shea 
which  I  do  not  consider  should  be  com- 
mented on.  I  think  the  gentleman  had 
better  get  that  from  him  and  not  at 
this  juncture. 

Each  individual  has  his  own  career. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  terrible  tragedy 
for  anybody  to  undergo,  as  it  was  for 
many  of  us,  because  we  lost  highly 
competent  astronauts  we  had  grown  at- 
tached to  and  with  whom  we  had  worked 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Astronaut  Grissom  was  on  the  simulator 
at  Cape  Canaveral?  If  so,  did  the  com- 
mittee go  into  that? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  I 
brought  that  up  in  the  hearings.  It  was 
not  on  the  capsule  as  such. 
Mr.  GROSS.  A  training  simulator. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
a  training  simulator,  not  a  part  of  the 
particular  capsule  in  which  the  Apollo 
204  accident  occurred  in. 

NASA  did  have  communications  diffi- 
culties; there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
They  were  continuing  even  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

My  complaints  centered  strongly  on 
the  failure  of  NASA  to  take  care  of  the 
ordinary  needs  at  this  particular  time. 
I  complained  likewise  about  the  facts 
that  the  oxygen  could  not  be  cut  off,  and 
that  it  was  manually  controlled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
whether  this  cut  here  today  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  Sunblazer  project. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's great  interest  in  this  project.  I 
know  he  has  been  persuasive  about  it 
ever  since  this  committee  started  to  con- 
sider the  budget  for  NASA.  He  has  been 
in  touch  with  me  frequently  on  it. 

Yes,  the  cut  in  this  budget  will  knock 
out  the  Sunblazer  project.  It  will  defer 
it,  at  least,  until  a  better  budgetary 
period. 

As  I  understand  it.  NASA  requested  $2 
million  for  research  and  development, 
and  $2.88  million  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. When  the  authorization  commit- 
tee came  back  from  conference,  the  $2.88 
million  was  left  in,  but  the  $2  million  for 
research  and  development  was  stricken. 
The  Senate  insisted  on  this. 

Also,  the  authorization  provided  that 
the  Director  of  the  space  program,  if  he 
could  flnd  the  money  by  transfer  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project.  The  cut  that  has 
been  made  by  the  authorization  com- 
mittee in  research  and  development.  It 
was  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  that  there 
was  no  sense  in  leaving  the  $2.88  million 
for  construction.  The  committee  felt, 
with  the  $2.88  million  in  for  construc- 
tion and  the  $2  million  knocked  out  for 
research  and  development,  that  the 
whole  project  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Therefore,  it  was  the 
thinking  of  the  subcommittee,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  money  for 
research  and  development,  that  there- 
fore you  should  not  provide  money  in 
this  budget  for  construction.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  was  the  precise 
reasoning  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Speak- 
ing further  on  this  point,  $1.5  million  is 
for  the  launch  vehicle,  and  $2  million  for 
the  spacecraft.  One  can  see,  if  NASA 
is  going  to  have  an  actual  launching. 
Congress  should  be  asked  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  funds  far  ahead  of 
the  actual  launch.  The  construction  of 
facilities  is  the  item  that  has  the  longest 
leadtime  and  paces  any  program.  I 
served  on  the  committee  that  agreed  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  in  con- 
ference. The  House  conferees  wanted  to 
leave  the  whole  $6.4  million  in.  because 
Sunblazer  was  considered  a  fine  program. 
Instead  of  killing  the  project  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion as  the  pacing  item  in  this  solar  re- 
search effort.  Sunblazer  studies  the  sun's 
corona,  analyzing  radiation  emissions 
which  affect  our  communications,  radio 
and  television  on  earth.  It  is  designed  to 
learn  much  more  about  the  sun  solar 
energy  and  the  myriad  effects  they  have 
on  earth.  Sunblazer  is  very  practical  in 
relation  to  the  studies  of  energy  particles 
constantly  bombarding  the  earth  and 
the  current  research  on  solar  energy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  May  I  interruot  the  gen- 
tleman? I  think  we  both  agree  on  the 
project  and  I  strongly  favor  it,  but  if  I 
correctly  remember  it,  the  authorizing 
committee,  when  they  met  in  conference, 
came  out  with  a  report  that  if  NASA 
could  find  the  money,  then  they  should 
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go  ahead  with  the  project.  As  I  under- 
stand it  from  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland],  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  NASA 
could  not  find  the  money  for  research 
and  development  and  therefore,  the 
money  is  not  in  this  budget  for  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Again  I  imderstand  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  subcommittee, 
with  some  Justification,  did  that.  I  may 
say  also  this  subcommittee  did  look  very 
carefully  at  brand  new  starts.  This  is  a 
completely  new  project,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  has  so  well 
stated.  It  is  a  project  we  will  get  into 
in  the  future,  and  when  the  budget  situa- 
tion Is  a  little  bit  better,  I  know  we  wiU, 
because  It  is  worthwhile  and  Is  one  that 
will  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
those  comments  from  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  I  hope  when  the  subcom- 
mittee meets  again  next  year  they  will 
give  this  item  top  priority.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
be  in  there  fighting  for  it. 

AMrNDMBNT  OI'rEULU  BY    MR.  RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On  page 
2.  llnea  11  and  12,  strike  "$3,899,500,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,799,500,000". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  instance.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  committee  toi  its  report  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  fact  that  it  has  specified 
on  pege  4  line  items  with  respect  to 
research  and  development.  It  may  well 
be  the  first  time  this  has  been  done  on 
the  NASA  budget.  It  is  important  so  that 
NASA  itself  will  understand  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Congress 
and  can  plan  for  the  future. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  adopt  the  substance  of  my 
amendment,  offered  to  the  authorization 
bill,  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
funds  for  the  NERVA  program  under 
the  line  item  of  "Nuclear  rockets"  to 
NASA's  original  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request — prior  to  the  amended  budget 
request  in  which  NASA  later  attempted 
to  include  funds  for  the  initiation  of  a 
new  stage  of  the  NERVA  program. 

This  new  departure  would  have  gone 
beyond  the  originally  intended  phasing 
down  of  technology  studies  nearlng  com- 
pletion and  committed  us,  through  ex- 
tensive hardware  development,  to  a  vast 
and  costly  development  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  propulsion — the  Justification  for 
which  is  a  potential  manned  Mars  mis- 
sion which  has  neither  been  agreed  to  as 
an  objective  of  the  space  program  nor 
would  necessarily  receive  public  support 
at  this  time  since  it  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  $200  billion  in 
the  next  18  years.  In  addition  to  the  lack 
of  requirement  for  the  costly  Nerva 
engine  which  is  proposed  for  use  in  the 
third  stage,  according  to  my  technical 
advisers,  this  nuclear  engine  has  not 
been  fully  Justified  on  a  technical  basis 
even  should  a  manned  Mars  mission  be 


contemplated.  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the 
committee  on  appropriations  has  in- 
tended, by  limiting  NASA  to  its  original 
request  of  $46.5  million,  that  Initiation  of 
this  Nerva  flight  hardware  development 
designed  for  a  manned  Mars  mission 
should  be  deferred  pending  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  this  costly 
mission  and  its  hoped-for  benefits.  I 
trust  that  NASA  will  feel  bound  by  this 
decision  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
today  would  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
for  research  and  development  by  $100 
million,  from  $3,899,500,000  to  $3,- 
799,500,000.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
bring  under  control  the  program  which 
was  discussed  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pttltok]  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  He  pointed 
out  that  that  program  has  gone  from  $80 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $300  million 
in  the  proposed  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 1  beUeve  very  strongly  that  we 
can  with  great  Justification  reduce  this 
by  $100  million.  My  amendment  will  In 
no  way  impede  the  progress  of  NASA's 
operations.  If  NASA  should  disagree,  it 
will  certainly  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions a  request  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. At  that  time  I  would  hope 
it  would  do  so  with  more  explicit  Justifi- 
cation and  with  a  clearer  definition  of 
the  Apollo  applications  program  than 
it  has  done  up  to  now. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  urge 
support  for  this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Apollo  program 
Itself  has  been  delayed  by  more  than  1 
year  as  a  result  of  the  fire  in  space- 
craft 012. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Apollo  applications 
program  is  intended  to  be  a  foUow-on 
program  which  will  find  means  to  make 
continued  use  of  Apollo  hardware. 

The  delay  In  the  Apollo  project  cer- 
tainly will  result  in  a  delay  of  the  follow- 
on  activities.  So  whatever  urgency  NASA 
suggested  when  the  budget  was  originally 
submitted  for  Apollo  applications  has 
been  vitiated  by  the  fire. 

Second,  It  has  not  been  made  dear 
what  missions  are  contemplated  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  We  are  be- 
ing asked  to  appropriate  $300  million  for 
programs  which  have  not  been  explicitly 
defined.  I  think  this  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind.  In  fact,  the  committee  hearings 
point  out  that  some  $23  million  in  this 
program  would  be  used  for  the  definition 
of  "experiments." 

As  I  indicated  in  my  additional  views 
to  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  Report  on  Authorizing  Ap- 
propriations to  NASA: 

Tbia  project,  wlxich  according  to  conserva- 
tive estimates  will  cost  the  Nation  at  least 
$5  billion  In  the  next  5  years.  Is  justlfled  on 
the  ba&ls  of  being  simply  a  full  Investigation 
of  man's  role  in  the  effective  exploitation  of 
the  environment  of  space  (NASA  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  eotlmate.  vol.  V,  p.  RD-2).  In 
other  words,  the  committee  Is  recommending 
•n  experiment  to  determine  not  whether, 
but  hovo  we  should  thereafter  proceed  to 
spend,  say,  $300  blUlon  for  space  missions 
which  have  not  yet  been  determined  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Third,  there  are  two  types  of  data 
to  be  collected  by  the  Apollo  applications. 


One  type  Is  scientific  data  to  be  collected 
by  instruments.  This  data  could  be  much 
less  expensively  collected  through  un- 
manned satellites.  The  other  objective  is 
to  determine  man's  ability  to  survive  and 
to  work  in  space  for  long-duration  mis- 
sions. Here  we  have  at  least  an  apparent 
duplication  which  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated  by  Congress,  because 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through  its 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program,  is 
conducting  this  same  t3n?e  of  investiga- 
tion. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  additional 
views: 

We  have  no  clear  idea  the  extent  to  which 
the  Defense  Department  and  NASA  may  be 
duplicating  each  other's  efforts  and  "rein- 
venting the  wheel"  at  vast,  unnecessary  pub- 
lic expense. 

This  is  certainly  an  area  to  which  Con- 
gress should  address  itself  in  its  efforts 
to  reduce  unnecessary  costs.  Deferring 
funds  to  permit  Congress  to  give  greater 
scrutiny  to  this  program  would  in  no  way 
limit  its  potential  benefits.  Simply  find- 
ing means  to  continue  to  procure  Apollo 
hardware  is  not  a  sufficient  Justification 
for  appropriating  $300  million  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  we  have  the  study  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton],  which  he 
described  earlier,  regarding  the  Saturn 
V  boosters  which  have  been  procured  in 
excess  of  presently  contemplated  mission 
requirements.  NASA  has  on  order  15. 

It  is  intended  that  the  manned  landing 
on  the  moaa  will  use  either  booster  No. 
7.  8,  or  9.  There  will  be  at  least  six  sur- 
plus Saturn  V  boosters.  NASA  tn  the 
meantime  has  ordered  two  siddltlonal 
boosters  for  which  no  justification  is 
given.  There  are  also  12  uprated  Saturn 
I  boosters  in  the  current  Apollo  program, 
of  which  at  least  four  will  be  surplus. 

NASA  is  Intending  to  order  seven  more 
of  these  boosters  without  any  reason 
which  we  can  yet  determine.  The  effect 
of  this  hardware  procurement  would  be 
to  simply  force  us  to  find  ways  to  Justify 
these  expenses  by  giving  our  approval 
later  to  any  variety  of  missions  that 
NASA  may  suggest. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  here  today 
that  NASA  is  "not  Impoverished" — hav- 
ing at  present  a  bank  balance  of  some  $2 
billion — at  least  sm  eighth  of  which  is 
totally  unobligated.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember,  also,  that  NASA  has  recently 
rescinded  some  $326  million  of  unused 
authorization  under  section  307  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  which  requires  that  unused  au- 
thorizations be  rescinded  3  years  after 
enactment.  This  Is  a  total  only  up  to 
fiscal  year  1964,  smd  further  unused  au- 
thorization remains  on  the  books. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  re- 
duce the  fimds  for  Apollo  applications 
by  an  additional  $100  million.  NASA  can 
always  submit  a  supplemental  request  in- 
cluding the  following  submission  which 
we  do  not  now  receive  from  NASA  and 
which  is  the  sort  of  information  we 
should  specifically  require  from  NASA 
in  future  years  in  relation  to  all  impor- 
tant programs. 

(a)  A  5-year  cost,  launch  schedule  and 
mission  projection  for  the  program  based 
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on  several  assumptions  concerning  Apollo 
success. 

(b)  An  assessment  of  costs  and  data 
deficiencies  for  an  alternative  program 
based  on  MOL  and  unmanned  flights 
with,  first,  no  posUunar  Apollo  vehicle 
procvurement  and,  second,  a  minimal 
post- Apollo  vehicle-only  procurement  for 
storage  against  future  contingencies. 

This  would  give  the  Congress  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  charting  of  a  clear, 
rational,  and  efficient  course  for  space 
exploration. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  al- 
ready reduced  this  budget  for  research 
and  development  and  the  authorizing 
committee  after  careful  consideration 
and  thorough  study,  reduced  it  by  $204,- 
435,000  more.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  further  cut  the  item  to  the 
extent  of  $248  million.  This  represents  a 
total  cut  of  $452.5  million  below  the 
budget  request.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  as 
great  a  cut  as  this  item  can  safely  stand. 

Research  and  development  is  the  very 
heart  of  our  space  program.  This  would 
be  a  meat-ax  cut  of  $100  million  with  no 
one  knowing  where  it  would  have  its 
effect.  I  believe  we  have  gone  far  enough, 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  believe  that  It  is  very  clear  that 
we  have  to  cut  some  areas  of  nonessen- 
tial spending.  Public  works,  farm  subsi- 
dies, and  a  stretching  out  of  the  space 
program  seem  to  me  to  be  areas  this  body 
could  well  consider  cutting. 

Certainly  the  post-Apollo  applications 
program  is  a  prime  area  where  cuts  could 
be  made  without  any  significant  concern 
to  the  future  of  our  space  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  cut  of 
some  $100  million  that  Mr.  Ryan  has  sug- 
gested is  an  appropriate  cut,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  this  program  has 
gone  from  $80  million  to  $300  million 
although  the  post-Apollo  missions  have 
yet  to  be  fully  defined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  this 
cut  in  nonessential  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  possible  that 
I  may  never  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  support  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ryan. 
Because  this  one  involves  a  substantial 
cut  in  this  legislation,  I  hasten  to  seize 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Is  overwhelmed  by 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  I  certainly  hope  he  will  also 
support  other  proposals  and  amendments 
that  I  may  offer  in  the  future,  particu- 
larly those  which  reach  the  heart  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  catch  the 


gentleman  In  an  economy  move  here  to- 
day, and  I  want  to  support  him. 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  in  cutting  this  bill  it  will  have  any 
effect  on  curbing  Mr.  Webb  in  dishing 
out  research  money  for  such  things  as  a 
book  on  "Social  Indicators."  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  serve 
to  put  the  brakes  on  Mr.  Webb  on  the 
uses  to  which  he  has  put  some  of  the 
so-called  research  money. 

I  do  not  know  whether  research  money 
goes  into  the  building  of  wind  tunnels, 
but  out  of  250  wind  tunnels  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  and  maintains 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  around  this 
coimtry,  NASA  has  64  of  them,  hyper- 
sonic, supersonic,  transsonlc,  and  sub- 
sonic. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  Uie  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  cut 
$100  million  out  of  this  bill,  will  serve  in 
any  way  to  put  a  brake  on  NASA  smd 
some  of  James  Webb's  expenditures, 
then  I  am  all  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question,  and  that  is 
why  there  is  5  percent  transferability  of 
funds  provided  for  in  this  bill?  Why 
should  5  percent  of  $4  billion  be  per- 
mitted to  be  transferred  to  any  and 
every  place  in  this  operation? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to  say 
to  my  friend  that  a  transferability  of  5 
percent  among  the  three  NASA  appro- 
priations— research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations  has  been  carried  In 
this  bill  for  a  ntmiber  of  years.  The  Con- 
gress has  allowed  them  this  limited 
flexibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  5  percent  Is  a  pretty  big  transfer 
allowance,  based  upon  the  total  sunoimt? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Some  Mem- 
bers felt  there  should  be  a  larger  amount 
so  if  they  find  that  a  certain  research 
program  has  great  potential  they  then 
would  be  permitted  to  transfer  a  limited 
additional  amoimt  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  if 
they  should  need  to  transfer  additional 
funds  beyond  this  authority,  that  they 
should  be  required  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  this  transferability  in  this 
amount  is  giving  away  too  much  control 
over  the  purposes  for  which  the  money 
has  been  designated  for  spending  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  In  reply  to 
my  colleague,  I  would  say  that  we  are 
not  the  technical  experts.  We  are  author- 
izing the  amount  of  the  appropriation, 
but  as  for  the  technical  aspects,  we  have 
considered  that  there  may  be  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  transfer  of  some  of  these 
funds  may  be  needed.  This  limited  trans- 
ferability to  the  extent  of  5  percent  be- 
tween the  three  appropriations  for  NASA 
has  been  the  practice  we  have  followed 
in  the  past.  I  believe  we  should  continue 
this  practice  In  the  bill  again  this  year. 


particularly  in  view  of  the  reductions  we 
have  made. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  In  regard  to 
the  point  the  gentleman  Is  making,  I  am 
informed  that  no  missions  have  been 
scheduled  or  defined  in  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications program. 

I  think  there  Is  a  clear  case  here  for 
a  cut  in  nonessential  spending. 

I  might  add  that  part  of  the  appropri- 
ations, according  to  page  55  of  the  hear- 
ings, Is  $57  million  for  production  of 
updated  Saturn  follow -on  boosters  that 
will  not  be  required  until  1973  and  1974. 
In  addition,  the  budget  for  the  Apollo 
applications  program  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing other  items,  most  of  which  indi- 
cate the  limited  definition  of  the  program 
to  date:  $23  million  to  universities  for 
definition  of  experiments;  $80  million  for 
spacecraft  modifications ;  $69  million  for 
an  orbital  workshop;  $55  million  for  a 
manned  telescope;  $20  million  for  long- 
lead-time  items  for  Saturn  V;  and  $35 
million  for  support.  Certainly,  this  is  an 
area  In  which  we  could  reduce  expendi- 
tures at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the  "party" 
Is  split.  But  I  stand  as  a  member  of  the 
special  investigating  subcommittee  on 
the  death  of  those  unfortunate  military 
personnel  engaged  in  the  space  disasters, 
and  as  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  as  a  7-year  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  Research  and  Etevelop- 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  fall- 
outs of  this  program  In  the  form  of  re- 
search and  development  such  as  weather, 
navigation,  geodesy,  mapping,  and  other 
aretis  wherein  we  might  be  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face,  should  this  amend- 
ment pass. 

If  I  read  the  report  correctly,  we  have 
already  reduced  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  this  appropriation 
biU  by  almost  a  half  billion  dollars,  or 
specifically  by  $452,500,000. 

Now  I  realize  that  most  bills  can  be 
reduced  further.  I  step  down  to  no  Mem- 
ber as  a  watchdog  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
But,  I  think  the  entire  point  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  befuddled  by  the  different 
Saturn  programs  that  are  Involved.  I 
would  refer  specifically  to  the  Satuin 
IB  as  contradisposed  to  the  Saturn  V, 
which  former  Is  the  entire  basis  for  the 
Apollo  applications  program,  versus  the 
Saturn  V,  which  would  bring  much  of 
the  additional  research  and  would  be  in- 
volved In  a  subsequent  program.  On  the 
latter,  it  is  possible  there  should  not  be 
too  much  procurement  of  follow-on 
hardware. 

As  I  understand  It,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  are  going  to  utilize  properly  the  infor- 
mation and  full  capabilities  developed 
under  the  Apollo  program  for  practical 
applications  in  space,  we  must  have  these 
flight  operations.  The  funds  for  the  fol- 
low-on procurement  of  the  Saturn  IB 
launching  vehicle  are  contained  in  this 
budget. 
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The  current  level  for  the  "Apollo  ap- 
plications (practical) — and  I  do  insert 
that  parenthetically — program,"  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  bill  for  $300 
million  is  close  to  the  minimum  number 
needed  to  sustain  this  Saturn  IB  produc- 
tion. 

The  major  cuts  are  applied  to  the  AAP 
and  hence  to  the  Saturn  IB  production 
and  it  will  be  severely  slowed  down  be- 
cause they  are  already  under  order.  If  I 
imderstand  correctly,  they  are  currently 
being  melded  together  in  the  Michoud 
facilities  in  New  Orleans,  as  far  as  the 
first  stage  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  because  I 
believe  that  further  reduction  in  this 
program  without  the  scientific  expertise 
on  the  part  of  this  Agency  would  indeed, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
said  so  shortly  and  so  succinctly — "Rob 
us  of  that  which  we  may  benefit  from, 
and  derive  from,  a  program  that  is  un- 
derway and  for  which  the  hardware  has 
been  ordered." 

Mr.  ECKHAROT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  cut  the  NASA 
budget  by  an  additional  $100  million. 
Adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would 
deal  our  space  program  a  wound  from 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  recover. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  of 
the  NASA  authorization  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me,  but  all  our  actions  in  this  Congress 
are  affected  by  the  long  shadow  of  Viet- 
nam. Our  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics made  an  extremely  careful  re- 
view of  all  of  the  projects  in  the  Nation's 
space  progrfun  during  the  authorization 
hearings  held  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  beginning  in  February  of  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Three  standing 
subcommittees  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  met  simultaneously 
virtually  every  day  of  the  week  during 
that  period.  In  my  opinion,  our  commit- 
tee extensively  pnmed  the  space  agency's 
budget  request,  but  with  discernment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was,  I 
think,  not  quite  so  discerning.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  has  done  an  honest  job 
with  respect  to  the  bill  before  the  House 
today,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  that  bill, 
however  reluctantly. 

Reluctantly  because  I  fear  that  a  re- 
duction of  a  half-billion  dollars  in 
NASA's  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  loss  of  momentum 
in  the  Nation's  space  program,  and  may 
even  Jeopardize  America's  supremacy  in 
space  exploration.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  took  Amer- 
ica 10  years  to  develop  our  present  capa- 
bility whereby  we  can  now  make  claim 
to  leadership  in  space  in  many  fields. 

I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  long  view  of 
history  the  American  space  effort  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
undertakings  of  our  generation.  Fiscal 
year  1968  may  be  remembered  as  the 
nadir  in  this  important  program's  course 
of  development. 

I  look  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the 
long  shadow  of  Vietnam  is  lifted,  per- 
mitting a  reversal  of  the  current  trend 


In  the  funding  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram, so  that  NASA's  activities  may 
again  move  on  apace. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  defeat  of  the  Ryan  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ADMiNisTRAxrvr  Operations 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operation  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, not  otherwise  provided  for,  Including 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U  S.C.  5901;  80  Stat.  299); 
minor  construction;  supplies,  materials,  serv- 
ices, and  equipment;  awards;  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  three  and  hire,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  administrative  aircraft;  pur- 
chase and  hire  of  motor  vehicles  (Including 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-three  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  for  replacement  only) ; 
and  maintenance,  repair,  and  alteration  of 
real  and  personal  property;  ^648,000,000: 
PTOVided,  That  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
xinder  this  appropriation  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities,  and  for  other 
services,  to  be  provided  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

AMENDMENT    OrFEBED    BT    MB.    BTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan:  On  page 
3,  line  5,  strike  out  "•648.000,000"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  •'$611,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  funds  for 
administrative  operations  by  $37  mil- 
lion from  $648  million  to  $611  million. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  administra- 
tive operation  funds  are  related  to  pro- 
grams, and  are  in  support  of  R.  &  D. 
progams.  The  committee  in  its  wisdom — 
and  I  think  the  committee  did  an  ef- 
fective piece  of  work  in  that — has  re- 
duced the  R.  &  D.  fimds  approximately 
10  percent  from  the  original  NASA  re- 
quest. My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
administrative  operations  by  $37  million, 
which  is  about  9  percent,  and  which  is 
comparable  to  the  reduction  in  the  re- 
search and  development  funds. 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense  to  keep 
the  two  figures  comparable.  In  other 
words,  a  reduction  of  9  percent  in  this 
item  compares  to  a  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  overall  total  reported  out 
by  the  committee.  The  authorization  was 
$648,206,000,  and  what  the  committee 
did  was  to  remove  the  $206,000  to  make 
it  $648  million  for  administrative  opera- 
tions. 

I  would  simply  reduce  that  amount  by 
a  comparable  percentage.  A  serious  prob- 
lem exists  in  dealing  with  the  NASA 
budget  and  in  determining  the  actual 
cost  of  individual  programs  imder 
NASA's  overall  space  program.  This  is 
because  NASA  continues  to  present  clas- 
sical line-item  budget  instead  of  one 
that  is  clearly  program  oriented.  It  pre- 
vents us  from  having  a  true  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  actual  money  figures  involved 
in  any  program.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  budget  request  for  adminis- 
trative operations. 


The  funds  are  in  support  of  various 
programs  which  NASA  undertakes.  The 
amount  of  fimds  Is  related  to  the  work 
imdertaken  on  these  various  projects  sind 
should  be  clearly  understood  as  such — 
to  see  whether  the  amount  requested  for 
any  particular  program  is  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  size  and  cost  of  the  rest 
of  the  program,  and  also  to  see  whether 
the  actual  entire  cost  of  a  given  program 
approximates  what  we  think  it  is. 

The  fact  is  that  NASA  presents  these 
figures  as  Administrative  Operations 
costs  according  to  location  of  the  various 
NASA  centers.  For  each  location  there 
is  an  overhead  analysis  in  terms  of  sal- 
aries, travel,  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  not  possible  from  these  presenta- 
tions to  understand  which  part  of  the 
Administrative  Operations  funds  are  in- 
tended to  support  a  particular  NASA 
effort.  One  cannot  determine  the  actual 
cost  of  a  given  program  in  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  of  NASA's  an- 
tiquated inadequate  budget  presenta- 
tion, and  after  considerable  thought  I 
proposed  to  the  committee  in  May  that  all 
funds  for  administrative  operations  be 
deferred  imtil  NASA  presented  us  with 
a  complete  breakdown  of  administrative 
operations'  fimds — assigning  them  to 
relevant  programs  in  the  research  and 
development  portion  of  the  budget.  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  this  problem  in  my 
additional  views  to  the  House  Committee 
Report  on  Authorizing  Appropriations  to 
NASA.  On  that  occasion  I  said: 

AO  budget  requests  are  presented  accord- 
ing to  location  at  the  various  NASA  centers. 
For  each  location  an  overhead  tmalysls  Is 
provided  in  terms  of  salaries,  travel,  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth.  It  is  not  possible  from 
these  presentations  to  discern  that  portion 
of  AO  funds  Intended  to  support  a  particular 
NASA  effort.  One  cannot  determine  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  a  given  Item  such  as,  say,  aero- 
nautics during  any  fiscal  year. 

Confusing  and  incomplete  testimony 
should  not  be  relied  up>on  to  clarify  deficien- 
cies In  NASA's  original  budget  submission. 
Recent  testimony  leaves  the  impression  that 
AO  support  of  aeronautics  Is  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  direct  aeronautics  budget 
and  AO  support  of  technology  utilization 
may  amount  to  over  200  percent  of  the  tech- 
nology utilization  direct  budget.  We  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  multiplying  by  a  factor 
of  3  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  technology 
utilization  and  evaluate  its  related  benefits. 
Congress  will  not  have  a  sound  basis  for 
Judgment  of  NASA's  requests  until  NASA 
reorders  its  presentation  of  AO  funding  to 
reflect  its  direct  relations  to  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief  that  in 
future  years  program  orientation  should 
be  a  primary  requirement  .in  NASA's  en- 
tire budget  submission.  But  I  believe 
that  this  Is  a  good  time  to  take  the  first 
small  step,  and  the  administrative  oper- 
ations funds  are  a  good  place  to  start. 
I  believe  we  can  begin  this  process  by 
asking  that  the  figure  appropriated  for 
administrative  operations  reflect  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  since 
the  coimection  between  the  two  is  self- 
evident. 

I  think  it  is  worth  our  considering  the 
possibility  of  insisting.  In  future  years, 
that  this  relationship  be  spelled  out  even 
more  clearly,  to  the  point  where  NASA 
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Includes  in  its  budget  presentation,  a 
breakdown  of  administrative  operation 
funds  as  they  relate  to  R.  &  D.  programs 
so  that  the  Congress  may  be  informed 
to  actual  program  costs  under  con- 
sideration. 

My  amendment  will  not  only  not  harm 
NASA's  operations,  it  will  promote  im- 
proved planning  procedures  within 
NASA  management  and  clarity  and 
frankness  in  NASA's  presentations  to 
the  Congress,  which  are  sorely  needed 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  program. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlCTnan  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  ~.ubcomnaittee  did  go  into 
this  question  at  the  time  that  it  cut  a 
half  billion  dollars  off  this  budget? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  can  only  say,  unfortu- 
nately, the  subcommittee  did  not  reduce 
the  administrative  operations  part  of 
the  budget.  I  think  it  could  have  been 
cut  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  done  any  harm  to 
the  space  program. 

We  would  still  have  a  very  viable  pro- 
gram. It  would  simply  require  NASA  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  management 
difficulties  which  have  plagued  that  or- 
ganization for  so  long.  One  of  the  things 
that  came  through  clearly  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Apollo  disaster  was  the  mis- 
management of  the  program.  Anything 
we  do  to  tighten  the  program  and  re- 
quire NASA  to  give  an  accounting  to  the 
Congress  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
cut  down  the  R.  &  D.  money,  which  has 
been  done,  by  more  than  $400  million, 
we  caimot  cut  down  on  the  In-house 
operations  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
contracting.  The  requirements  of  in- 
house  staff  for  management  and  super- 
vision, and  so  on,  increases  as  you  cut 
down  on  the  R.  &  D.  The  findings  of 
the  gentleman  are  in  contrast  to  the 
findings  of  the  committee  and  logic  and 
reason. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  there  is  a  clear  relationship 
between  the  funding  of  level  of  R.  &  D. 
and  the  cost  of  in-house  operations.  It  is 
curious  reasoning  to  argue  that  over- 
head costs  should  rise  as  other  program 
costs  decrease. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
only  to  emphasize  what  was  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, when  he  says  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  a  closer  look  at  the 
operations  of  NASA  when  there  has  been 
such  a  substantial  cut  In  research  and 
development.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  competent  personnel  in 
administration  are  necessary  to  make 
siu-e  that  there  is  proper  monitoring  by 
NASA  employees. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  NASA  has 


arrived  at  a  very  critical  stage  In  its 
operations,  that  it  is  getting  to  some 
fiight  stages  where  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  competent  personnel.  A  cut 
of  $37  million  in  this  area  would  be 
terribly  unwise. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  that  this  is  one  place  where 
a  cut  ought  not  to  occur,  and  this  sub- 
committee did  not  cut  management  op- 
erations. It  accepted  almost  in  toto  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  authorizing 
committee. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  we  are  now  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  already  have  invested 
more  than  $20  million  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram to  put  a  man  on  the  moon?  That 
it  is  here  where  we  need  this  in-house 
capability?  The  pending  amendment 
would  lessen  NASA's  effectiveness  in  re- 
spect to  the  Saturn  launches  which  are 
indispensable  to  our  huge  investment  in 
this  program;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
planation, but  on  the  face  of  it,  it  does 
look  imusual  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
duction In  research  and  development  of 
approximately  a  half  billion,  and  Just 
about  no  reduction  in  the  administra- 
tive operations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  have  indicated,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
has  indicated,  I  think  where  there  has 
been  such  a  substantial  cut  in  research 
and  development,  there  is  an  absolute 
need  for  sufficient  administrative  person- 
nel to  properly  monitor  and  contract 
these  programs. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiurther,  it  looks  to  me 
somewhat  like  the  application  of  Parkin- 
son's law.  I  understand  there  is  more  ap- 
propriation for  administrative  expense 
than  last  year,  and  there  is  less  to  ad- 
minister, so  we  have  a  classical  applica- 
tion of  that  law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  But  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  that  where 
cuts  have  been  so  substantial  in  research 
and  development,  the  requirement  for 
administration  of  the  program  Is  greater. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
should  be  noted,  apropos  of  the  gentle- 
man's last  question  about  comparing  this 
year  with  last,  that  last  year  NASA 
transferred  about  $15  million  out  of  other 
programs  into  administrative  operations, 
and  in  1966  they  transferred,  as  I  recall 
it,  about  $28  million.  This  money  is  not 
all  for  the  payment  of  salaries  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  to  operate  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  Langley  Research  Center,  and 


the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  and  oth- 
ers engaged  in  research. 

Ml-.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  that  it  might  be 
not  only  possible,  but  It  Is  probable  they 
will  have  to  transfer  funds  into  adminis- 
trative operations  to  run  this  program? 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  were  so  cautioned,  at 
least,  and  particularly  if  there  is  a  wage 
increase  voted  into  effect  this  year. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  would  result  in  the 
layinp  of!  of  scientists,  technicians,  and 
other  skilled  people  in  the  agency.  The 
authorizing  committee  took  a  close  look 
at  the  funding  needs  for  personnel.  We 
took  a  separate  look  and  came  up  with 
about  the  same  level,  recognizing  the 
need,  that  NASA  had  to  transfer  funds 
into  this  appropriation  in  previous  years. 

This  would  mean  laying  off  personnel 
who  are  vei-y  essential  to  the  program. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  blU  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12474)  making  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     BECOMMIT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lancen  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  12474  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
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Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quoriim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  312,  nays  92,  not  voting  28,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  229] 
TEAS— 312 


,  m. 


Adair 

Adama 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  D»k. 
Annunzlo 
ArendB 
Asbmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 

Boland 
Boiling 

Bolton 

Brmdemas 

Brasco 

Bray 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mau. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

CahtU 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniela 

Dam,  0«. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 


Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feigban 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Onfflths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 
.  Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 


Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
MUler.  CalU. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moms,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  m. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  G«. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 
.  Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

PurceU 

Qule 
.  QulUen 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held,  N.T. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Rol)ert8 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 


8t  Germain 

Steed 

Whalen 

St.  Onge 

Stephens 

WhaUey 

Sandman 

Stratton 

White 

Satterfleld 

Stuckey 

Whltener 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Whltt«n 

Schwelker 

Taft 

WldnaU 

Schwengel 

Talcott 

Wiggins 

Scott 

Teague,  Calif. 

WUllams.  P*. 

Selden 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Shipley 

Tenzer 

Wilson, 

Shriver 

Tlerrvan 

Charles  H. 

Slkes 

Tuck 

Winn 

Slsk 

Tunney 

Wolff 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Wright 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Smith,  NY. 

Vanlk 

Wylle 

Smith,  Okla. 

Vlgorlto 

Wyman 

Snyder 

Waggonner 

Yates 

Springer 

Waldle 

Young 

Stafford 

Walker 

Zablockl 

Staggers 

Wampler 

Zlon 

Stanton 

Watts 

NAYS— 92 

Abbttt 

Gathlngs 

Moore 

Abemethy 

Goodell 

Myers 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Nelsen 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Konskl 

Berry 

Gross 

Ottlnger 

Betts 

Hagan 

Poff 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Pollock 

Blanton 

Hammer- 

Rallsback 

Brock 

Echmldt 

RandaU 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harrison 

Reld,  ni. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Relfel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Reuss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Rlegle 

Carter 

Ichord 

Both 

Clevelsmd 

Joelson 

Schadeberg 

Collier 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scherle 

Conyers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schneebell 

Cunningham 

King.  N.Y. 

Skubltz 

Curtis 

Kupferman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

de  la  Garza 

Kyi 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Laird 

Taylor 

Denney 

Langen 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Devlne 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Lennon 

Udall 

Dole 

McClure 

Ullman 

Duncan 

McDonald, 

Utt 

Dwyer 

Mich. 

Watklns 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mayne 

Watson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

Wyatt 

Plndley 

Miller,  Ohio 

Zwach 

Plynt 

Mills 

Foley 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Addabbo 

Halpem 

Puclnskl 

Bow 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rodlno 

Clausen, 

Herlong 

Roudebush 

DonH. 

Hungate 

Saylor 

Corbett 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cramer 

McClory 

Stubblefleld 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gettys 

Mink 

Williams,  Miss. 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Willis 

Green,  Pa. 

Patman 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Saylor. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Don.  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Her- 
long. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr,  Willis. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  Mr.  POLLOCK, 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  WATSON  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tl^  doors  were  opened. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  HM.  12048,  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  will  be  recognized  for  21/2 
hours,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for 
21/2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  12048. 

This  bill  authorizes  $3,158,919,000  for 
the  foreign  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $3,576,545,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  authorization  in  this  bill,  together 
•with  authorizations  made  in  previous 
years,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  executive 
appropriation  request  of  $3,226,420,000 
for  fiscal  1968. 

The  committee  made  a  net  cut  of 
$219,286,000  In  the  authorization  request. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say 
this  was  not  a  very  deep  cut. 

I  have  also  heard  the  argument  that 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  could  not  afford 
to  spend  money  on  foreign  aid. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  who 
regard  the  money  we  spend  on  foreign 
aid  as  a  sort  of  international  charity  on 
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the  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
Inclined  to  evaluate  the  success  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program  In  terms  of 
the  benefits  which  the  recipients  In  for- 
eign countries  have  derived  from  the 
money  we  have  spent. 

It  Is  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
because  we  are  spending  more  to  defend 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  ^.gainst 
Communist  aggression,  we  ought  to  re- 
duce our  expenditures  to  carry  forward 
the  programs  which  are  authorized  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  we  faced 
the  facts  of  life  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign assistance  program.  It  is  time  that 
we  considered  foreign  aid,  not  In  terms 
of  what  it  does  for  foreigners,  but, 
rather,  what  it  does  for  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  have 
to  go  very  far  to  find  those  who  would 
say  that  If  we  judge  foreign  aid  in  terms 
of  what  it  has  done  for  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  a  colossal  failure.  They  can 
talk  about  the  fact  that  we  have  given 
billions  to  our  Europen  allies  who  are  not 
willing  to  fight  beside  us  In  Vietnam. 
They  can  cite  almost  dsdly  criticisms  of 
the  United  States  and  our  policies  from 
leaders  of  nations  which  have  benefited 
from  our  aid. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  still  maintain' that 
the  foreign  assistance  program  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  maintaining  the 
security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  say  further,  in  all  sincerity, 
that  without  the  f  imds  authorized  In  this 
bill,  we  cannot  win  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  working  out  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
nor  can  we  expect  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  to  defeat  Communist  subversion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  you  have  to 
do  Is  pass  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  these 
problems  will  be  solved.  We  ought  to 
face  up  to  the  fact,  however,  that  if  we 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  the  pro- 
grams authorized  In  this  bill,  these  prob- 
lems will  not  be  solved. 

Just  consider  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
There  Is  no  money  In  this  bill  for  military 
assistance  to  Vietnam.  Military  aid  to 
Vietnam  wsis  Included  in  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  beginning  last 
year.  This  bill  does  Include  $550,000,000 
of  supporting  assistance,  without  which 
the  economy  of  Vietnam  could  not  op- 
erate during-  this  period  of  military 
disruption. 

This  money  finances  commodity  im- 
ports for  the  civilian  population  and  the 
relief  and  reconstruction  work  in  the 
villages. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  can- 
not win  in  Vietnam  by  military  action 
alone.  Unless  the  people  in  the  country- 
side find  that  they  can  live  in  security 
and  earn  a  decent  living,  the  conflict  will 
go  on. 

Without  large  scale  economic  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States,  we  might  £is 
well  throw  up  the  sponge  in  Vietnam. 

This  bin  provides  military  assistance 
to  50  countries,  not  including  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  which  are  now  In- 
cluded in  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  but  three-fourths  of  the  money 
is  programed  for  five  countries  along  the 


borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China — Korea,  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Greece. 

These  five  countries  maintain  almost 
2  million  men  under  arms.  If  these  coim- 
trles  could  not  continue  to  maintsdn  these 
forces,  the  Defense  Department  has  es- 
timated that  it  would  cost  over  $10  bil- 
lion to  replace  them  with  U.S.  units. 

Although  the  fighting  is  concentrated 
in  Vietnam,  the  Commimlst  military 
capability  has  not  diminished  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  The  Communist  forces  are 
ready  to  move  in  wherever  a  weakening 
of  the  common  defense  effort  presents 
them  with  tin  opportunity. 

U.S.  defense  strategy  is  dependent  on 
the  availability  and  the  readiness  of 
these  forces  in  key  areas.  Any  action  by 
the  Congress  which  would  cause  these 
countries  to  doubt  our  continued  sup- 
port would  not  only  endanger  our  op- 
erations in  Vietnam,  but  would  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  reorganize,  relocate 
and  reequlp  our  own  defense  forces. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  rather  im- 
pressive success  which  our  economic  as- 
sistance has  attained  in  a  number  of 
countries.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Marshall  plan  saved  Western  Europe 
from  going  Communist.  Formosa  has  de- 
veloped its  resources  to  the  point  where 
economic  aid  from  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  required.  Korea  is  malting  re- 
markable economic  progress. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  are  some  countries,  where  we  have 
invested  large  sums  of  money  over  a 
period  of  a  good  many  years,  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  better  off  today 
than  they  were  when  our  aid  began. 

We  should  not  conclude  that  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  these  countries  have  been 
futile  and  that  our  money  has  been 
wasted. 

It  is  not  popular  in  diplomatic  circles 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  a  selfish  interest  In  assisting 
certain  of  the  less  developed  countries. 
The  ftict  that  these  countries  have  re- 
mained Independent — ^have  not  fallen 
imder  Communist  domination — is  worth 
a  good  deal  to  us. 

I  had  this  in  mind  when  I  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  my  statement  that 
we  should  not  judge  our  aid  programs 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  them  by  foreigners. 

The  United  States,  during  the  last  20 
years,  has  Invested  billions  of  dollars  in 
subsonic  Jet  aircraft,  very  few  of  which 
ever  engaged  in  combat.  Most  of  these 
aircraft  are  obsolete  and  are  no  longer  of 
any  use  to  us. 

No  one  argues,  however,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  build  these  planes.  We  needed 
them  to  meet  an  imminent  danger.  We 
write  off  our  investment  in  them  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  security. 
It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to  replace 
them. 

It  would  be  a  better  world  Lf  we  could 
get  along  without  spending  money  for 
planes  and  missiles.  We  all  recognize, 
however,  that  our  security  requires  that 
we  continue  such  expenditures. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  foreign 
assistance  is  somewhat  similar.  We  have 
invested  enormous  sums  in  helping  coun- 
tries maintain  their  Independence.  In 


some  cases,  they  have  made  impressive 
economic  advancement  during  this  proc- 
ess. In  other  cases,  their  progress  has  not 
been  too  encouraging. 

We  should  not  accept  the  argument, 
however,  that  our  investment  was  wasted 
or  that  we  should  not  continue  to  spend 
money  for  this  purpose  even  in  countries 
that  do  not  show  much  improvement,  or 
where  their  government  officials  are 
critical. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  it  is  in 
our  interest  for  these  countries  to  remain 
independent.  How  long  we  continue  such 
expenditures  depends  on  how  long  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problems  that  make 
them  necessary. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  announce 
that  we  were  going  out  of  the  foreign 
aid  business,  the  effect  on  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  devsistating. 
It  is  not  that  the  aid  we  supply  them 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  their  re- 
sources; except  for  a  few  cases  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  suppUes  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  a  country. 

The  important  thing  is  that  govern- 
ments everywhere  feel  an  obligation  to 
improve  the  lot  of  their  people  and  know 
that  they  need  outside  help  If  they  are 
to  succeed.  As  long  as  they  know  that  the 
United  States  is  standing  by  ready  to  give 
assistance,  even  though  the  amounts  may 
be  limited  and  the  terms  severe,  these 
governments  can  see  some  hope  of  at- 
taining their  objective.  They  may  an- 
nounce that  they  do  not  want  our  aid,  or 
do  not  need  our  aid,  or  will  accept  it  only 
with  no  strings  attstched,  but  if  the 
United  States  armounced  that  we  would 
no  longer  assist  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, the  entire  outlook  of  the  world 
would  change. 

The  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairmsu:!,  is  that  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  provides  the  President  with  cer- 
tain tools  he  needs  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  problems  and  the  crises  which  con- 
front us  in  our  relations  with  other  coim- 
tries. 

The  United  States  finances  several 
other  programs  which  are  beneficial  to 
foreign  countries,  but  none  of  these  pro- 
grams are  readily  adaptable  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  particular  situation. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides 
the  money  for  financing  our  foreign  pol- 
icy strategy. 

In  a  sense,  it  Is  misleading  to  refer  to 
the  "foreign  assistance  program."  This 
bill  really  Includes  f imds  for  four  distinct 
programs,  each  different  In  purpose  and 
in  operation. 

The  bill  authorizes  $650,000,000  mili- 
tary assistance  for  50  countries,  of  which 
only  32  get  military  hardware.  The  rest 
receive  training  assistance  only. 

As  I  have  indicated,  most  of  the  money 
goes  to  a  very  few  coimtiies  who  have 
important  responsibilities  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  collective  defense 
against  Commimlst  aggression. 

The  rest  of  the  money  goes  in  rela- 
tively small  amounts  to  assist  several  of 
the  less  developed  countries  to  defend 
themselves  against  subversion.  Helicop- 
ters and  electronic  communications  are 
particularly  important  for  such  purpose. 
They  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  people 
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who  operate  such  equipment  require  ex- 
tensive and  exi)enstTe  training. 

Our  military  assistance  program  fo- 
cuses on  present  dangers  and  shortrun 
problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development 
loan  fund  relates  to  long-range  prob- 
lems and  is  avGiilable  only  for  countries 
which  are  making  economic  progress  and 
appear  to  be  on  their  way  to  becoming 
self-supporting.  These  are  all  dollar  re- 
payable loans. 

The  bill  authorizes  $600,000,000  for  de- 
velopment loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
and  assistance  to  22  coimtrles  has  been 
planned  by  the  Executive. 

Included  in  the  bill  is  an  authorization 
of  $243,000,000  for  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants.  This  type  of  as- 
^tanee  is  useful  In  dealing  with  both 
Immediate  and  long-range  problems. 

This  authorization  carries  forward  the 
old  Point  4  program,  which  has  enjoyed 
almost  untversal  support  and  commen- 
dation. 

Every  one  of  the  undeveloped  coim- 
trles needs  technical  assistance.  Nearly 
every  coontry  wants  technical  help  In 
dealing  with  certain  of  its  immediate 
problems.  Others  are  concerned  with 
long-range  development,  recognizing 
that  their  people  cannot  enjoy  better  liv- 
ing conditions  unless  they  make  better 
use  of  their  resources,  both  human  and 
material. 

Tlie  United  States  should  have  the 
means  to  assist  countries  who  come  to  us 
on  short  nol^ee  for  help  In  dealing  with 
a  spedfie  protaiem,  as  well  as  to  provide 
technicians  to  assist  wltii  programs  and 
projects  wWch  may  require  several  years 
to  carry  out. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  support- 
ing assistance  program.  In  addition  to 
the  $550,000,000  for  Vietnam,  there  is  an 
authorization  of  $170,000,000  for  other 
eonntrles.  It  Is  planned  to  provide  sup- 
porting assistance  to  nine  countries  hi 
addition  to  Vietnam. 

Two-thirds  of  this  money  is  for  Korea, 
Laos  and  Thailand,  all  of  which  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Supporting  assistance  goes  entirely  to 
countries  where  the  United  States  has 
an  immediate  foreign  policy  interest.  It  is 
economic  aid  and  is  used  primarily  for 
the  purchase  through  normal  com- 
mercial channels  of  raw  materials  and 
other  essential  Imports. 

While  supporting  assistance  contributes 
to  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  countries  which  receive  it,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  such  assistance 
Is  related  primarily  to  Increasing  the 
capability  of  a  country  to  defend  Itself 
against  Communist  expansion  and  to 
maintain  economic  and  political  stability. 

The  avaflablllty  of  suportlng  assistance 
funds  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

None  of  us  should  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  bill  authorizes  $650,000,000  for 
the  Alhance  for  Progress  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Assistance  to  21  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  Is  contemplated.  Por  reasons 
of  geography,  as  well  as  history,  we  have 
a  special  relationship  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican continents. 


The  pe<vle  of  Latin  America  are  deter- 
mined to  better  themselves.  The  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  are  threatened 
with  Communist  subversion.  Including 
guerrilla  warfare.  They  recognize  that 
they  must  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
with  us.  They  look  to  us  for  guidance  and 
for  assistance. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  nothing  to 
shake  their  confidence  in  our  continued 
Interest  and  support. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Unit- 
ed States  faces  grave  dangers. 

Every  one  of  us  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  going  and  with 
the  world  situation  in  general. 

Let  me  point  out  that  a  vote  against 
foreign  aid  wUl  not  have  the  effect  of 
being  a  protest  vote.  A  vote  against  the 
bin  will  not  make  things  better.  It  will 
make  the  situation  worse. 

We  need  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  cannot  deprive  the  other  nations 
aroimd  the  world  of  the  assistance  that 
they  need  and  expect — or  we  will  be 
creating  many,  many  new  crises  aroimd 
the  world. 

I  support  this  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
House  after  long  and  careful  debate  and 
its  consideration  under  the  5-minute 
rule  wUl  give  the  President  the  tools  he 
needs  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  accustomed  to  having  the  press  take 
very  quick  notice  of  those  who  set 
endurance  records  whether  they  be  for 
fiagpole  sitting  or  underwater  swim- 
ming. Little  recognition  was  accorded 
your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when 
it  completed  its  action  on  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  for  1967  after  a  record 
of  53  sessions.  It  may  be  that  this  in- 
difference was  because  those  who  cover 
the  committee's  work  were  as  numb  as 
the  members.  Or  perhaps  It  was  a  sense 
of  bewilderment  as  to  what  we  did  during 
those  sessions  of  the  committee. 

Certainly  we  did  little  to  respond  to  the 
fiscal  difficulties  that  affect  our  Nation. 
The  President's  request  for  1868  was 
reduced  by  only  a  little  more  than  $200 
million.  We  had  not  a  word  of  testimony 
on  the  needs  for  1969.  We  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  President's  request  without 
alteration.  If  it  is  di£Qcult  to  justify  the 
sums  for  1968.  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
or  justify  those  he  requested  for  1969. 
Certainly  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  2- 
year  authorization — and  I  try  to  have  an 
open  mind  on  that  subject — although  I 
find  it  most  difficult — then  we  ought  to 
know  something  about  how  the  amounts 
requested  for  1S69  were  determined  and 
how  the  1968  funds  were  spent. 

As  never  before,  the  difficulties  the 
committee  has  had  in  the  matter  of 
studies  in  depth  of  these  far-reaching 
programs  have  troubled  me.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  if  the  testi- 
mony from  the  various  areas  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee's  subconunit- 
tees,  who  have  developed  no  little  ex- 
pertise in  their  subjects,  we  could  bring 
to  the  House  a  far  more  intelligent  pres- 


entation. The  chairman  does  not  agree  to 
the  Idea,  and  I  do  not  mind  his  disagree- 
ing with  me,  the  chairman  having  told 
us  it  was  tried  only  to  fail.  I  confess  I 
am  a  "try  and  try  again"  person,  and 
have  not  abandoned  the  idea. 

Amendments  will  be  offered  during 
committee  consideration  of  this  bill  to 
reduce  the  authorizations  for  various 
parts  of  this  program.  Por  my  part,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  reductions  In 
parts  of  this  bill  can  be  made  without 
impairing  the  program  in  the  sUghtest.  I 
Intend  to  support  such  amendments. 

Our  chairman  has  explained  the  nu- 
merous provisions  of  the  bill.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  few  points  that  I 
consider  could  stand  further  discussion. 

One  provision  over  which  the  commit- 
tee worked  at  great  length  is  that  for 
assistance  for  voluntary  family  planning. 
The  report  spells  out  clearly  our  think- 
ing on  this  subject: 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  giving  special  emphasis  to  food  produc- 
tion in  the  less  developed  countries  and  has 
Inaugurated  a  program  of  assistance  In  fam- 
ily planning.  The  committee  feels  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  this  be  pursued  aggressively. 
In  order  to  counteract  any  possible  tendency 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  continue  business  as  usual  and  to 
regard  family  planning  programs  as  a  fringe 
operation,  $50  million  of  economic  assistance 
funds  have  been  set  aside  to  be  used  only 
for  this  purxrase. 

Again  we  heard  the  familiar  theme 
that  our  aid  was  geared  to  self-help.  We 
were  given  a  fev  examples  in  a  few  coun- 
tries to  buttress  this  contention.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  we  heard  nothing 
about  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Development  that  was  initiated  by 
our  former  colleague,  Walter  Judd,  and 
used  so  successfully  in  Tcdwao.  It  brings 
local  c^dals  into  association  with  our 
personnel  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  rural  programs.  Last  year  Congress 
broadened  the  language  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  be  used  more  widely. 
Certainly  this  is  self-help.  Why  has  Am 
not  availed  Itself  of  this  tested  device  to 
hasten  its  self-help  program?  We  Just 
wander  at  some  of  these  things  tiiey 
have  not  attended  to. 

Por  more  than  a  decade  I  have  lu^ed 
our  gfflrials  to  devote  more  attention  to 
Africa — a  continent  of  hope  and  frustra- 
tion, of  oKiortunity  and  unfulfilled  am- 
bitions. Often  I  have  felt  like  a  lonely 
pleader.  A  bit  perhaps  like  Billy  Oraham, 
I  can  say  that  "I  have  no  knowledge  that 
the  CIA  has  helped  finance  any  of  my 
crusades."  Only  sheer  persistence  partic- 
ularly by  Congress  has  moved  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  shift  Into  higher  gear  on 
Africa. 

last  year  the  executive  made  a  study 
and  a  report  on  Africa  that  I  Und  very 
disturbing.  It  was  not  told  the  committee. 
It  was  an  executive  branch  report  that 
was  marked  "confidential."  pretty  much 
top  secret  It  was  Impossible  to  get  it. 
Some  far-reaching  recommendations 
with  serious  policy  implications  were 
contained  in  it.  If  adopted  as  the  ofBdal 
policy  of  our  Qovemment,  Congress 
would  be  called  upon  to  implement  it.  It 
was  prepared  by  a  former  Ambassador  to 
Ethiopia  but  it  does  not  represent  the 
judgment  of  many  of  our  Ambassadors 
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to  African  states  who  have  considerably 
more  expertise  in  matters  pertaining  to 
Africa.  The  gist  of  the  report  was  that 
greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  use 
of  multilateral  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  continent,  and  give  to  re- 
gions, not  Just  to  single  states.  Admitted- 
ly there  are  some  programs  that  can 
best  be  handled  on  a  multilateral  basis. 
We  can  handle  them  that  way,  but  these 
are  relatively  few. 

To  urge,  even  to  insist  upon,  nations 
still  seeking  national  identity  to  forsake 
that  goal  for  untested  and  precarious  ap- 
proaches to  regional  development  is  to 
expect  too  much  too  soon.  We  must  never 
forget  that  modest  bilateral  programs 
can  have  a  far-reaching  political  as  well 
as  economic  impact  on  these  countries. 
Furthermore,  our  bilateral  programs  car- 
ry with  them  policy  considerations  that 
are  in  our  national  interest. 

Foreign  assistance  is  more  than  as- 
sistance by  our  Government  to  other 
governments.  It  involves  tapping  the 
total  of  our  human  and  material  re- 
sources which  in  the  United  States  often 
lie  In  private  hands.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  legislative  efforts  we  have  always 
Included  in  the  annual  foreign  aid  bill 
provisions  to  stimulate  the  use  of  these 
private  resources.  This  bill  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  investment  guaranty  program 
now  in  law  is  extended  and  strengthened 
in  this  bill,  thus  making  possible  the 
greater  availability  of  the  managerial 
and  technical  skills  of  our  citizens.  Mem- 
bers should  note  that  this  program  has 
been  highly  successful,  if  not  as  highly 
publicized  as  other  parts  of  the  program. 
Through  1966  our  Government  has  paid 
out  only  $300,000  against  a  total  reserve 
of  about  $300  million. 

In  26  years  of  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  been  a  par- 
ticipant in,  and  a  witness  to,  many  legis- 
lative battles  on  matters  pertaining  to 
our  foreign  relations.  I  have  served  In 
time  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war,  both 
hot  and  cold.  I  am  aware  of  the  deep  emo- 
tional concerns  that  foreign  assistance 
stirs  among  our  citizens. 

Foreign  assistance  cannot  be  charac- 
terized in  simple  words  like  "good"  ch* 
"bad."  It  contains  within  Itself  many  im- 
plications for  our  Nation,  not  only  for 
today,  but  for  the  future.  It  has  obvious 
deficiencies  and  shortcomings.  Your  com- 
mittee has  applied  itself  diligently  to 
overcoming  these  as  they  have  become 
apparent.  No  statistical  chart  can  depict 
either  its  successes  or  failures.  These 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  sum  total 
of  our  foreign  policy  goals.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  balance  these  goals 
against  our  resources. 

Those  who  would  urge  its  termination 
have  a  burden  to  prove  that  it  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  our  national  interests  even  in 
times  of  national  fiscal  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing  I 
want  to  say  from  my  heart.  When  we 
deal  with  these  other  countries,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  become  a  little  too  eager  to 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
We  do  it  from  the  top.  We  ought  to  do  it 
from  the  heartfelt  standards  of  life.  What 
people  care  about  is  what  we  care  about 
in  them.  They  do  not  want  to  know  what 
we  think  Is  so  perfect,  because  it  is  not 
perfect  When  we  try  to  make  them  do 


things  we  think  are  right,  perhaps  those 
things  are  not  suited  to  them  at  all.  So 
I  have  tried  to  urge  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity that  we  try  to  give  the  other 
countries  this  understanding.  Let  me  di- 
vert myself  for  just  a  moment  at  this 
point.  People  do  not  like  to  ask  for  help. 
When  they  have  had  it  given  them,  they 
are  apt  to  turn  away  from  the  friends 
who  have  given  it.  Let  us  not  forget  that. 
Let  us  not  become  impatient  when  those 
things  happen  to  us  in  the  national  area. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  Is 
going  to  psiss  this  bill.  I  have  found  my- 
self sometimes  wishing  it  would  not,  just 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  we  did 
not  pass  it.  But  I  have  come  here  today 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  I  shall  hope  ex- 
ceedingly much  that  the  Congress  will 
pass  it  with  a  sufficient  majority  to  make 
it  really  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  have  served  many  years  here  with 
various  chairmen  and  various  members 
of  the  committee.  I  find  it  quite  Impos- 
sible to  sit  down  without  saying  "Thank 
you"  to  Dr.  Morgan  for  his  patience.  The 
man  is  very  patient.  We  put  him  through 
terrible  things  sometimes  in  the  com- 
mittee— do  we  not? — and  he  Is  so  gra- 
cious and  so  quiet.  He  does  not  snap 
back  at  us  and  he  could  do  so  many  times. 
I  see  that  many,  many  Members  agree 
with  me.  He  has  discharged  his  respon- 
sibilities as  he  saw  them  with  skill.  For 
my  colleagues  on  the  minority  side,  I 
want  to  express  to  him  our  very  deep  ap- 
preciation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  urge 
that  this  body  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  chairman,  Dr. 
Morgan,  for  the  endless  patience  and 
high  degree  of  statesmanship  which  he 
demonstrated  during  our  committee's 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  seldom,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  spends  4 
months  working  on  a  single  legislative 
bill.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened 
this  year  with  the  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation. We  began  holding  hearings  on 
April  4  and  we  reported  the  bill  on 
August  11. 

TRIBUTK   TO   THE   CHAIRMAN 

During  that  entire  time,  Dr.  Morgan 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  assure  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  to  give  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — ^both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority — every  possible 
opportunity  to  summon  and  question  ex- 
pert witnesses. 

I  pay  my  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bolton  who 
cooperated  with  our  chairman — and  who 
made  sure  we  were  all  in  the  act  to- 
gether. 

If  anyone  should  complain  about  lack 
of  Information  relating  to  the  foreign  aid 
program — how  it  operates  and  what  it 
has  accomplished — it  is  not  because  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  such  information 
has  been  lacking. 

There  are  detailed  presentations  pre- 
pared by  the  Agency  for  International 


Development  and  the  military  depart- 
ments— presentations  which  examine  the 
program  in  detail,  country  by  country. 

There  are  unclassified  summary  pres- 
entations which  run  into  hundreds  of 
pages  and  which  were  made  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

There  is  the  record  of  the  hearings  held 
before  our  committee — a  record  which 
fills  nearly  1,400  pages  of  print. 

There  is  a  137-page  report  submitted 
by  our  committee  which  describes  in  de- 
tail each  and  every  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  in  addi- 
tion to  dealing  with  the  major  issues  of 
the  overall  program. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  excellent  remarks  of 
our  chairman,  Dr.  Morgan,  made  at  the 
outset  of  this  debate,  which  contain  a 
fund  of  valuable  information  about  this 
program. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  duplicate  any  of 
those  sources.  Instead,  In  rising  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12048,  I  should  like  to  un- 
derline several  considerations  which 
argue  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
crrrs  in  the  frogbam 

The  first  point  relates  to  the  reductions 
mads  in  the  foreign  sdd  authorization  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Our  committee  cut  the  fiscal  1968  au- 
thorization by  $305  million — or  nearly 
9  percent  of  the  Executive  request. 

We  cut  $150  million  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund ; 

We  cut  another  $100  million  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress; 

We  cut  $25  million  from  the  contingen- 
cy fund: 

And  we  cut  military  assistance  by  some 
$30  million. 

These  are  substantial  cuts.  They  trim 
off  what  fat  there  was  In  the  program, 
and  even  cut  a  bit  into  the  bone.  They 
represent  the  maximum  that  can  be  cut 
from  the  program  without  jeopardizing 
some  very  important  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  that 
while  we  were  working  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  all  of  us  were  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

We  knew  how  much  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  costing. 

We  knew  what  is  Involved  in  scane  of 
our  long-range  security  undertakings. 

And  we  were  also  aws^re  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  surtax  to  help  balance 
our  budget. 

All  of  these  factors  went  into  our  de- 
cision to  cut  the  foreign  aid  program  by 
over  $300  million — or  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  proposed  program. 

But  these  same  factors — and  the  com- 
pelling demands  of  our  national  secu- 
rity— also  argue  against  any  rash  or 
Irresponsible  further  reductions  in  this 
program. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  program 
is  the  principal  instrument  of  our  efforts 
to  build  peace  and  stability  in  the  world. 

We  know  how  much  the  world's  fail- 
ures to  keep  peace  have  cost. 

We  know  how  much  World  War  n  cost. 
We  know  the  cost  of  the  Korean  war. 
And  we  also  know  that  we  are  spending 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  $20  billion 
annually  in  Vietnam. 
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The  cost  of  war  la  extremely  high.  W« 
try  to  vnUi  those  easts  by  worklnc  for 
peace  tfarotigfa  onr  foreign  aid  isider- 
taUngs.  Ibis  is  knr-ooat  Innmnce 
against  wodd  dhwstrr  We  would  be  teol- 
ish  to  let  It  lapse— or  to  try  to  "eeono- 
mize"  by  missing  aooie  prendnias. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  cost 
of  ware  cannot  be  measmrd  by  dollars 
alone.  Loss  of  human  Itres,  and  human 
tragedy  brought  aboot  by  war,  cannot  be 
converted  Into  dollars  and  cents.  And 
It  is  human  llres,  and  human  welfare, 
that  are  our  most  Important  confiidera- 
tions. 

ffnXNCTRENING   FOBTIOH    POLICT    DISKmOIf 

Mr.  Chabman.  the  second  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  Is  that  HJL  12048.  as 
reported  by  Qie  Ccxnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  represents  a  great  improvement 
In  the  direction  of  strengthening  civilian 
foreign  policy  control  over  our  various 
International  xmdertaldngs. 

First  of  an.  the  bin  reasserts  our  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  cost  sharing  in 
the  field  of  mutual  security. 

For  years,  our  committee  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  our  alUes — in  Europe 
and  In  other  areas — to  share  the  eost  of 


OOBUnOB 

We  said  ttaae  and  agate  Chat  the  United 
3tatea  caanofc  aboolder  those  expeodl- 
tnres  alone. 

And  «e  eadoraed  cosfe-shulng  ar- 
nimiaiiiti  In  BIATO,  and  In  other  biter- 
natlonal  security  arrangeoMnta,  wfaerel^ 
our  frlendi  taaxre  been  pMdag  up  an 
Increasing  portion  at  the  tab  for  motoal 
■ecortty. 

CXu"  efforts  are  going  to  be  stragtb- 
coed  beeaoae  the  bin  before  the  Hmise 
today  continues  our  close  oversIgM  over 
such  ismiiSBM  as  NATO  InfrastnRture 
and  tntCRHdaonal  military  headquarten. 

VSATSXT  8BCUKITT — UTD  HATiXW 

There  I4  however,  another  way  of 
aharhig  defense  costs.  And  we  have  also 
stressed  this  approach. 

During  the  1950's,  Mr.  Chairman, 
three-fomths  of  our  military  aid — aid 
requlied  for  mutual  security — ^went  In 
the  form  of  grants. 

We  gave  away  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, planes  and  £hlps,  and  provided 
other  services  to  our  allies — ^virtually  all 
of  it  for  free. 

Today,  Chree-flfChs  of  that  assist- 
ance— of  military  arUdes  and  services 
required  to  keep  the  free  world  safe  and 
to  Improve  Internal  security — is  being 
paid  for  ty  our  allies. 

It  Is  bdag  paid  lor  through  military 
sales— both  direct  .sales  and  credit  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  In 
recent  weeks  on  the  subject  of  UJS.  mili- 
tary sales.  And  I  regret  to  point  out  that 
a  conslderaMe  amount  at  mlsinfocma- 
tlon  has  been  circulated  in  the  proeeas. 

What  a<c  the  facts  of  this  matter? 

Ftat.  ■BMiiaiy  sales  ate  an  integral 
part  4tf  ov  iosetga  asslstanee  psogiam. 

We  do  asft,  aod  siaonld  not,  go  araond 
the  world  immftam  vespoas  left  and 
right,  fiach  and  cfvety  sate  1  mains  Che 
SMMrooal  «f  our  drlliaa  iarei«i  voUcr 
[teovk  tte  Btste  Dcgtart- 
TOTtew  af  the  propasod 
try  to  see  to  It  that 
and  strengthen  our  other  efforts  to  im- 


proye  free  world  security  and  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Second,  most  of  our  military  sales — 
•0  percent  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
are  made  to  our  Western  European 
allies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
.lapan. 

These  are  developed,  industrialized 
countries  which  maintain  substantial 
military  establishments  for  the  sake  of 
our  common  security. 

They  need  defence  articles  and  services 
for  those  military  establishments.  They 
fill  some  of  their  requirements  at  home. 
And  they  fill  others  abroad — in  the 
United  States  or  in  some  other  country 
which  manufactures  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment that  they  need. 

Only  one-quarter  of  their  defense  pro- 
curement Is  made  h\  the  United  States. 

Surely  theee  facts  should  dispel  the 
lUosion  fostered  by  some  people  that  our 
Mihtary  Establlshnient  Is  some  kind  of 
an  ogre,  peddling  its  wares  to  anybody 
and  everybody  who  wants  them. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  troth. 
What  is  true,  however,  is  that  we  have 
cot  down  on  our  grant  military  assist- 
ance program — saving  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers mUttons  of  dollars — by  emphasizing 
sales  where  the  tecipient  country  can 
aflcrd  to  eontribote  more  to  our  common 
defense. 

What  Is  also  true  Is  that  these  mili- 
tary sales  Iwve  strengthened  the  defense 
capability  of  the  free  world — helped  to 
la event  the  proUferation  of  inefficient 
and  expensive  national  defense  Indus- 
tries— beaded  off  potential  Communist 
infliKnce  in  a  number  of  critical  areas — 
and  helped  to  create  conditions  of  in- 
ternal security  necessary  for  any  kind 
of  aodal  and  eoonondc  progress  in  a 
number  of  the  developing  countries. 

TMFftUVBJI   OOOBfiHTATXOIf 

The  third  major  way  In  which  the  bOl 
before  Qie  House  strengthens  the  imple- 
mentatlon  of  our  foreign  policy  is  by 
effecting  closer  coordination  between 
several  major  activities  including  the 
disposal  of  surplus  pruiierty,  utilization 
of  foreign  currencies,  and  "food  for 
peace." 

■Rxwe  imdertaUngs  relate  directly  to 
ofir  foi^gii  poMcy.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments whleh  our  Oovemment  miust  use 
to  achieve  our  national  objectives  abroad. 
Their  use  should  be  coordinated,  Qiere- 
fore,  and  made  increasingly  responsive 
to  the  reqnirenieiits  of  oar  tcnvign  policy. 
nr  QDMcmnow 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  CSialTman,  I  would 
Iflce  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  rela- 
tionsfalp  between  this  program  and  Com- 
muiilst  designs  for  worid  duuiination. 

Tl»ere  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  strengthen  the  prohibi- 
tions on  the  pim^lslon  of  asslstanoe  to 
OomJBunlst  countries  and  to  countries 
aaslfttng  each  regimes  through  shipping, 
sales,  and  other  ways. 

Tbese  restrlolieBB  are  advisable  in 
some  eases,  ahsolately  neeeseary  in 
sthus. 

Bat  they  do  not  gtre  ta  <he  wYiole  pie- 
tore. 

In  a  larger  sense,  and  ki  a  imicfti  more 
the  ciAhe  fonetgn  sM  x^o- 
a  patent  weapsn  agitfiiet 
those  who  would  perpetuate  misery — 


subvert  freedom — and  extend  their 
totalitarian  rule  over  an  increasingly 
large  segment  of  the  worid's  p<vulatlon. 

This  program  itself — and  tl»e  way  in 
which  it  is  used  to  help  otliers  help 
themselves — is  as  vital  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  as  some  of  our  most  advanced 
and  complicated  military  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

The  point  is — ^much  depends  on  how 
this  program  is  used.  And  this  Involves 
the  flexibility  which  we  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  conduct  the 
day-to-day  c^)erations  under  this  statute. 

ITiere  are  ways  of  crippling  this  pro- 
gram without  cutting  one  penny  from  it. 
There  are  ways  of  loading  it  down  with 
amendments  and  prohibitions  which 
would  immobilize  It  and  make  it  useless. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House 
will  resist  such  amendments.  I  hope  that 
we  will  instead  continue  to  improve  this 
undertaking  in  order  to  make  it  as  ef- 
fective as  possible  for  the  advancement 
<rf  human  freedom  and  the  improvement 
of  the  human  condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  House  approval 
of  HH.  12048. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  distinguldied  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  glady  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  ^Cssouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssonrt.  I  was  wonder- 
ing vrhether  during  these  S3  sessions  of 
your  committee  how  much  time  was  de- 
voted to  reviewing  the  various  programs 
tn  -n^ch  the  United  States  is  participat- 
ing through  the  United  Nations.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Is  It  not? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  It  certainly  Is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  answer  the  gentleman  by  say- 
ing that  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman  the 
exact  numher  of  hours  we  spent  esamin- 
ing  these  particular  programs.  But  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  in  addition  to 
extoislve  consideration  of  this  subject 
hy  the  full  ooramittee  the  Suboiwunittee 
on  IntematlonEj  Oisanlaations  and 
Movements  held  long  hearings  on  the 
various  <^>erations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  and  epeai  many  liours 
In  that  field. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Miaaouri.  Mr.  Chahxoan. 
If  the  distlnguifihed  gentlewaman  will 
yield  further,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
Is  this:  Gan  the  gentlewoman  recall  any 
United  NaUoos  progcam  in  which  the 
United  States  does  not  pariicliiate? 

Mr.  GALTAGHTR.  Mr.  CSiahaaan, 
would  the  distinguished  gentiewoBun 
yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  respoDdlng 
to  ttiat  question? 

Mrs.  KaJ.Y.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  <!Qb- 
tingnlatod  gsitlenuai  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  pimwoL  cf  answering  the  Intn-- 
rosation  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jomsl. 

Mr.  QAU.AGFHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wobM  Iflce  to  say  ttmt  we  did  have  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  all  of  the  programs 
kt  wMeh  we  partioipate  with  the  United 
Melons.  In  faet.  there  axe  sereral  hun- 
dred pages  of  hearings  relevant  to  that 
pat  til  sflai  mit^iKHi. 

Mr.  JUNBB  of  Missuuil.  "RieD.  pertxaps, 
I  had  beMer  wait  xxnlA  tiie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  presents  his  statement. 
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Mrs.  KLELLY.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  rephrase  his  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield 
further,  for  many  years  I  have  com- 
plained about  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  always  a  participant  in  every 
program  of  the  United  Nations,  even  at 
times  when  we  were  providing  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs.  And 
I  have  been  working  for  many  years  try- 
ing to  get  that  amount  reduced  and  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  greater  ijarticipation 
among  other  nations.  Further,  I  have 
expressed  the  belief  on  several  occasions 
that  where  the  United  States  contributes 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  any  program,  they  could  probably  do 
it  better 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  \s  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
tributions which  the  United  States  is 
paying  to  the  United  Nations  prc«rams, 
through  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  there  is  only  one  pro- 
gram— and  that  is  our  support  for  the 
Palestinian  refugees — to  which  we  make 
a  contribution  in  excess  of  50  percent,  in 
fact,  about  65  percent. 

Of  coiurse,  U.S.  contributions  to  many 
other  programs  have  been  reduced  to 
about  32  percent,  and  even  lower,  over 
the  years. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  congres- 
sional delegates  who  are  assigned  peri- 
odically to  the  United  Nations,  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  UJi.  General  Assembly.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  served  as  a  U.S.  dele- 
gate In  the  United  Nations  and  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  we  worked 
hard  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  UJS. 
contributions  to  various  UJ^.  programs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  was  cut 
down  this  session? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
last  session  of  the  TJN.  General  Assembly 
and  I  do  not  recall  the  specific  reduc- 
tions achieved  at  that  time.  But  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  there  has  been 
a  downward  trend  in  UJS.  contributions. 
The  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  12048,  on 
pages  31  through  39,  gives  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  those  contributions  and  of 
the  reductions  in  the  U.S.  share  of  vari- 
ous UJf.  programs. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  230] 

Bates  ClauBcn,  Dtilskl 

Blackburn  Don  H.  Evlns,  Tenn. 

Blanton  Connan  Plynt 

Bow  Dickliiaon  Oettys 

Clancy  Dtggi  Olatmo 


Hardy 

HerlonK 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McClory 


McCuUoch 

Murphy,  NT. 

Pool 

Puclnski 

Resnick 

Roudebush 

Smltb.  Iowa 


Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tbompson,  N.J. 

WUUams.  M1.S8. 

Willis 

Wyatt 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  12048,  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  399  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd 
join  with  those  who  have  paid  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  suid  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  During  the  53  sessions 
of  the  committee  that  ensued  before  we 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  they  were 
both  patient,  tolerant,  and  helpfuL  I 
think  it  Is  also  worthwhile,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  commend  the  committee  as  a 
whole  for  the  time  that  it  spent  in 
hearings  and  in  7  weeks  of  markup 
before  this  bill  was  brought  to  this  floor. 
Regardless  of  what  you  may  think  of  Its 
content,  certainly  it  cannot  be  said  that 
we  are  here  with  Inadequate  hearings 
and  with  inadequate  consideration  in  the 
markup  of  this  legislation.  During  the 
debate  some  questions  may  be  asked 
about  matters  which  are  classified.  I 
think  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  both 
on  the  majority  and  minority  tables 
there  are  classified  books  relating  to  eco- 
nomic and  military  programs  which  are 
available  for  the  Inspection  of  Members 
during  debate. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  there  is  In 
the  final  pages  thereof  a  section  en- 
titled "Mhiority  Views." 

Those  of  us  who  prepared  and  signed 
those  views  invite  your  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  year  In 
which  foreign  aid  as  a  program  ought 
to  be  reexamined.  When  one  says  that. 
It  is  not  said  to  deny  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  worthwhile  elements  In  this 
program.  I  would  mention  some  parts  of 
the  technical  assistance  program  and 
parts  of  our  military  assistance  program. 

But  having  in  mind  the  fiscal  situation 
in  which  our  Nation  finds  itself,  and 
having  in  mind  the  demands  for  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  certainly  this  is  the  year 
during  which  to  examine  more  fully  than 
ever  before  our  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Foreign  aid  is,  admittedly,  an  arm  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Some  say  it  Is  also 
equally  designed  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  nations 
throughout  the  world.  With  that  view 
one  would  find  it  difficult  to  differ.  But 
as  an  arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  a  brief 
look  around  gives  rise  to  a  very  serious 
question  as  to  how  effective  it  has  been. 


In  recent  votes  in  the  United  Nations, 
as  we  point  out  in  our  minority  views, 
how  many  times  has  the  position  of  the 
United  States — and  I  would  say  as  re- 
cently as  on  the  question  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  war  just  concluded — how  many 
times  have  nations  which  have  benefited 
by  our  aid  programs  failed  to  support  the 
position  of  the  United  States  and,  in- 
deed, thiough  their  leaders,  taken  posi- 
tions and  made  statements  diametrically 
in  opposition  to  the  welfare  and  the  pub- 
lic position  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  nations  may  be 
singled  out  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II.  We  have  given  France  more  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  approx- 
imately $9  billion.  Everyone  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  knows  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  leader  of  that  country. 

Halfway  around  the  world  we  have 
extended  to  India  $6.7  billion  in  assist- 
ance. As  recently  as  the  Arab-Israel  war, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India  made  state-, 
ments  in  support  of  those  who  opposed  us. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  our 
assistance  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants, 
and  foodstuffs  has  amounted  to  more 
than  $130  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  foreign  aid  as  represented  by 
that  use  of  our  resources  and  as  an  arm 
of  foreign  policy  has  been  successful,  we 
must  certainly  answer  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  yield  to  me  briefly  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Prance  voted  contrary 
to  our  vote  in  the  UJJ.  The  gentleman 
seemed  to  be  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
those  countries  which  had  benefited  from 
our  programs  in  the  past  and  which  have 
received  substantial  amoimts  of  foreign 
aid,  they  should  not  take  positions  dif- 
ferently from  ours.  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  Prench  Govern- 
ment in  many  cases  is  not  in  accord 
with  our  position,  and  I  should  iiave 
liked  to  have  seen  Prance  vote  dif- 
ferently in  the  U.N. 

However,  I  do  not  see  the  relevance 
of  the  aid  which  we  might  have  given 
that  country  in  the  past  to  the  policies 
of  the  present  Prench  Government. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  tiding 
to  buy  the  allegiance  of  any  country, 
and  the  future  governments  of  a  country, 
because  we  give  them  assistance  for  a 
particular  reason. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  I  think  it  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  that  even  if 
we  were  attempting  to  buy  their  alle- 
giance, which  we  are  not  imdertaking  to 
do,  it  would  have  failed. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out  that 
in  areas  where  we  have  placed  a  great 
many  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars,  we  find  a 
reluctance  to  come  to  our  support  when 
we  need  support,  whether  it  be  in  the 
UJ*.,  in  Vietnam,  or  in  support  of  our 
position  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  FRELINGHXJYSEN.  Is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  we  should  not  have 
given  aid  to  France  because  we  might 
have  anticipated  that  at  a  later  date  she 
would  not  automatically  support  us  on 
every  issue  that  we  thought  was  of  im- 
portance to  us,  but  where  France  might 
feel  differently?  I  would  think  that  the 
position  of  Prance  is  determined  not  on 
what  we  might  have  given  her  in  the 
past,  or  not  given  to  her,  but  rather  upon 
what  she  believes  Is  in  her  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  suggesting  that  one 
of  the  failures  in  our  foreign  aid  program 
Is  the  lack  of  selectivity  in  determining 
the  nations  to  whom  we  give  aid.  That 
criticism  refers  not  only  to  the  past,  but 
is  equally  applicable  today  as  we  look 
around  the  world  at  the  nations  to  whom 
we  are  giving  aid. 

We  are  unwisely.  In  my  opinion,  In  too 
many  Instances  giving  assistance  to 
those  nations  whose  goals  and  aims,  as 
enunciated  by  their  leaders,  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  accord  with  those  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  we  should  not  try  to  buy 
allegiance? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  said  it  proved  we  cannot 
buy  it,  and  we  should  not  try. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  believe  we  can, 
either,  but  certainly  when  we  furnish 
military  aid  to  someone  who  is  going  to 
be  an  enemy,  how  silly  can  we  get.  when 
we  furnish  military  equipment  and  hard- 
ware and  everything  else  to  another  na- 
tion without  having  any  idea  whether 
they  are  going  to  shoot  at  us  or  shoot 
with  us.  I  most  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  that  would  be  a  very  smart  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  brings  out 
the  point  I  made  a  moment  ago,  that 
we  have  not  been  sufficiently  selective 
In  the  nations  we  have  aided,  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  in  reply  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  said. 

I  do  not  suppose  all  of  the  billions — 
and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — that  we 
have  poured  into  France  over  the  time 
since  World  War  II,  or  the  time  after 
World  War  I — which,  incidentally,  they 
did  not  repay — would  buy  their  alle- 
giance, or  even  get  them  to  support  our 
position.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
President  of  Prance  who.  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  some  myth  that  I  cannot 
penetrate,  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  mili- 
tary hero — and  if  there  is  any  legitimacy 
toward  his  being  a  hero  it  was  provided 
by  the  American  troops  who  moved  into 
Paris  and  let  him  tag  along  after  them. 
One  woiild  think  the  least  we  could  ex- 
pect from  him  was  that  he  would  not 
try  to  destroy  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  would  not  try 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  he  would  not  try  to 
destroy  the  currency  of  the  United 
States;  that  he  would  not  try  to  imder- 
mine  the  position  of  the  United  States 
at  the  United  Nations;  and  that  he  would 
not  try  that  which  the  French  press 
quotes  him  as  saying,  to  throw  the 
Americans  down  because  they  are  too 
powerful. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  him  to 
always  support  us.  but  I  believe  the  least 
we  can  expect  is  that  he  would  not  try  to 
destroy  us.  and  to  that  extent  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
speak  about  the  arithmetic  of  this  bill 
for  a  moment. 

In  roimd  numbers  the  House  commit- 
tee has  before  it  today  a  bill  reduced 
from  the  Executive's  request  by  about 
$219  million.  That  produces  a  bill  of  $3.15 
billion  plus  that  we  are  now  considering. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  and 
It  may  be  relevant  and  it  may  not  be 
relevant,  as  to  what  the  other  body  did. 
Again,  in  round  numbers,  the  other  body 
reduced  the  foreign  aid  request  by  about 
$750  million  net. 

Our  committee  made  reductions  In 
these  major  portions  of  the  bUl,  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  contingency  fund,  and  a 
very  minor  cut  of  some  $30  million  in  the 
$596  million  military  assistance  request. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  NATO  infra- 
structure funds  of  $84.1  million  brought 
the  military  figure  back  up  to  $650  mil- 
lion. 

There  will  be  opportunity  offered  in 
the  course  of  the  reading  of  this  bill  for 
amendment  for  the  Members  to  vote 
upon  further  reductions  in  the  dollar 
amounts  of  this  bill. 

As  to  the  pipeline,  that  is  the  amounts 
that  are  unexpended,  it  is  about  $6  bil- 
lion of  which  $4.4  billion,  again  in  round 
nimibers,  is  economic — and  $1.6  billion  is 
military. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  these  funds 
are  in  fact  obligated  for  expenditure.  To 
a  considerable  extent  that  is  true.  But 
there  remains  the  right  to  deobligate  and 
to  reobligate. 

Through  the  years  we  have  seen  that 
done  time  after  time,  and  I  think  with 
reason  we  can  expect  that  to  be  done 
again. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  in  the 
pipeline  unexpended  at  this  time  an 
amount  roughly  equal  to  2  years'  requests 
for  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  good 
things  in  the  bill.  We  have  strengthened 
the  private  enterprise  sections  of  the  bill. 
We  have  before  us  a  2-year  bill  which 
many  think  ought  to  be  a  1-year  bill. 
There  will  be  opportunities  to  vote  upon 
that. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  in  this  bill.  It  is  my  intention 
on  final  passage  to  vote  against  this  bill. 


Each  Member  of  this  body  must  weigh 
his  own  obligation  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
mands for  the  taxpayers  dollars  and  in 
the  light  of  the  demands  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  light  of  the  requests 
for  a  tax  increase,  as  we  consider  what 
our  vote  will  be  on  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t*"  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  commence  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  we  once 
again  begin  an  annual  debate  which 
has  become  more  agonizing  with  each 
passing  year.  Whether  we  wish  to  rec- 
ognize it  or  not,  foreign  aid  as  we  have 
known  it  as  a  national  policy  In  the  past 
stands  at  the  crossroads.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  widespread  discon- 
tent with  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, both  economic  and  military. 
Never  before  has  there  been  more  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  failure  of  our  aid 
policies  in  recent  years  to  show  more 
positive  results,  and  never  has  the  Na- 
tion had  so  much  hesitation  and  so  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Why  has  so  much  disillusionment  set 
In  with  our  aid  program?  There  are  vm- 
doubtedly  many  contributing  factors — 
reports  of  waste  and  Inefficiency  which 
come  to  the  Congress  each  year,  grow- 
ing concern  over  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  a  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  an  alarming  Federal 
deficit,  and  serious  social  unrest  In  our 
own  cities,  to  name  a  few.  AU  of  these 
compound  the  present  dilemma,  of 
course.  Just  as  Importantly,  I  believe.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  Marshall  plan  was  first  con- 
ceived after  World  War  11  but.  In  my 
estimation,  our  aid  policies  imfortu- 
nately  have  not.  The  Initial  objective 
was  to  help  free  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope regain  their  economic  stability  and 
national  security  to  resist  the  spread  of 
world  communism.  It  was  also  designed 
to  assist  these  nations  In  developing 
democracy  as  a  way  of  life  and,  we  had 
hoped,  create  a  more  peaceful  and  stable 
world.  The  Marshall  plan  was  Initiated 
as  a  temporary,  emergency,  regional 
program — yet,  over  the  years  foreign  aid 
has  far  exceeded  its  original  purpose  and 
is  now  presented  as  a  permanent,  world- 
wide network  financing  dozens  of  pro- 
grams in  the  Near  East,  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America.  Many 
times,  too,  we  have  found  that  our  aid 
has  benefited  countries  whose  policies 
have  been  detrimental  to  our  own  na- 
tional Interest.  Also,  the  cost  Is  mis- 
leading, to  say  the  least,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the 
true  amount  our  Nation  has  contrib- 
uted for  this  purpose  since  1946 — but  we 
know  that  it  is  at  least  $140  billion. 

Now.  under  the  administration's  for- 
eign assistance  program  next  year,  100 
countries  and  five  territories  will  receive 
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more  American  assistance  In  either  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  or  food  for  free- 
dom— and  while  the  bill  now  before  us 
would  authorize  $3.1  billion  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $3.5  bUlion  for  fiscal  1969,  we 
know  this  is  only  a  part.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  millions  for  Public  Law  480, 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  United 
States  participation  in  the  various  Inter- 
national development  organizations — so 
that  when  we  total  it  all  up,  we  are  talk- 
ing Instead  about  at  least  $5.5  billion  in 
foreign  assistance  in  1968  alone,  as  the 
Senate  debate  brought  out  last  week. 

Despite  this  huge  past  and  proposed 
outlay  of  our  tax  dollars,  we  find  our- 
selves today  in  the  imtenable  position 
of  losing  more  and  more  prestige  abroad 
and  having  fewer  friends  on  whom  to 
rely  when  the  chips  are  down.  The  fail- 
ure of  our  aid  program  to  win  friends  for 
America  is  well  known,  but  it  was  force- 
fully demonstrated  once  again  in  the  re- 
cent Arab-Israel  crisis.  When  the  key 
vote  was  taken  in  the  United  Nations,  we 
saw  such  "friends"  as  France  and  India, 
both  recipients  of  substantial  American 
aid  over  the  years,  vote  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  question,  also,  whether  it  was 
our  own  military  assistance  to  these  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  which  indirectly 
precipitated  this  conflict,  just  as  a  year 
ago  we  saw  open  warfare  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  also  made  possible  to  a 
large  extent  with  American  aid.  In  the 
light  of  such  events,  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  doubt  the  direction  in  which 
ova  foreign  assistance  program  is  taking 
us — to  wonder  how  much  it  may  actually 
contribute  to  the  world  arms  race.  We 
can  question,  too,  just  how  effective  an 
assistance  program  so  widely  distributed 
and  thinly  spread  can  really  be  in 
promoting  our  national  interests  and 
whether  numerous  small  programs  In 
many  coimtrles  in  reality  only  raise  local 
hopes  which  the  United  States  cannot 
possibly  fulfill,  thus  resulting  in  fnistra- 
tlon  and  resentment.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  seriously  reevaluate  the  question 
as  to  just  how  far  we  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  go  In  policing  the  world. 
After  all,  we  are  already  shouldering  a 
tremendous  free  world  burden  in  Viet- 
nam— a  responsibility  which  daily  grows 
more  costly. 

The  urgent  need  today  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  put  the  question  of  foreign  aid  in 
proper  perspective.  We  need  to  set  pri- 
orities in  this  field  just  as  surely  as  in 
our  domestic  policies.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  costing  at  least  $25  billion 
annually — probably  more.  We  are  told 
that  the  deficit  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment this  year  will  be  twice  as  large  as 
any  year  since  our  aid  program  began, 
perhaps  reaching  as  high  as  $30  billion. 
The  President  is  calling  on  our  taxpayers 
to  pay  an  additional  10 -percent  surtax 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  Government, 
and  we  see  the  dollar's  position  grow 
more  precarious  as  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments fails  to  improve.  Certainly  it  would 
be  unrealistic  under  these  circumstances 
for  the  Congress  to  fail  to  give  first  pri- 
ority to  our  own  needs  over  those  of 
others.  What  happens  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  If  we  have  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
crisis  In  America  and  if  we  continue  to 


make  commitments  all  over  the  world 
which  we  cannot  honor? 

I  have  not  supported  foreign  aid  bills 
in  Uie  past,  and  since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations I  feel  even  more  keenly  that 
this  entire  program  as  it  relates  to  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  completely  re- 
assessed. We  now  have  over  $6  billion  in 
unexpended  funds  in  the  iforeign  aid 
"pipeline,"  but  still  we  are  being  asked 
to  obligate  American  taxpayers  to  an- 
other $6.6  billion  in  aid  projects  for  the 
next  two  years.  In  my  judgment,  not  only 
is  it  essential  that  the  Congress  have  an 
oiHJortunity  to  review  aid  programs  an- 
nually— but  the  critical  need  at  this  time 
is  to  establish  meaningful  priorities  in 
Federal  spending.  Until  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  resolved,  other  less  urgent  foreign 
assistance  must  be  postponed. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
take  up  the  proposed  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  it  would  be  well  for  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion and  our  vast  military  requirements 
before  placing  an  additional  financial 
burden  upon  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  are  considering  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $3,158,919,000 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $3,576,545,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969  at  a  time  when  the  deficit 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
reaching  {darmlng  proportions. 

We  debate  a  foreign  aid  bill  at  a  time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposal 
to  add  a  surtax  of  10  percent  upon  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Incomes. 

We  are  called  upon  to  give  considera- 
tion to  making  available  additional  bil- 
lions of  deficit  dollars  during  a  period 
when  there  is  a  clamor  in  the  Nation  for 
increased  domestic  spending  for  the  re- 
lief of  poverty,  to  revitalize  our  cities, 
and  for  countless  other  internal  projects. 

Military  assistance,  in  my  judgment,  is 
in  an  entirely  different  category  from 
the  economic  assistance  program  which 
>i  iS  been  so  costly  to  this  Nation.  It  is  my 
i  .tiling  that  a  careful  and  intelligent 
program  of  such  military  assistance  for 
friendly  nations  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  thoroughly  justified.  Un- 
fortunately, the  legislation  now  before 
the  House  does  not  give  an  opportunity 
for  one  to  support  the  military  assistance 
program  unless  he  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  economic  assistance  program. 
That  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  can- 
not continue  to  furnish  billions  for  for- 
eign economic  aid,  billions  to  win  the 
military  and  ideological  war  against 
communism,  and  billions  to  finance  do- 
mestic spending  without  placing  an  intol- 
erable tax  burden  upon  the  American 
people. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
celerated Federal  spending,  for  whatever 
purpose,  will  result  in  further  deficits 


with  their  disastrous  economic  results  or 
an  increase  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of  this 
fact.  Probably  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  recent  history  they  are  demand- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  advocating  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  taxes.  They  do  not  op- 
pose appropiiations  for  national  defense 
and  essential  domestic  programs.  They 
are  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  give- 
away programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

They  aic  demanding  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  sincere  effort  to  re- 
duce spending  before  placing  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  upon  them. 

They  are  aware  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  provide  additional  tax  dollars 
to  strengthen  the  economies  of  some 
o^'erseas  nations  engaging  in  a  flourish- 
ing trade  with  our  Communist  enemies. 
They  feel  that  they  are  being  required  to 
strengthen  overseas  economies,  which  in 
many  instances  are  competing  for  their 
jobs. 

They  know  that  the  billions  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  which  have  been  appropriated 
every  year  since  World  War  II  have  not 
defeated  Ideological  communism  or  won 
strong  allies  In  our  military  efforts  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  by  force 
c'  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  economic,  militarj', 
and  political  situation  existing  In  the 
world.  Yearly  foreign  economic  aid  ap- 
propriations have  become  as  much  a  part 
of  Federal  spen-^Jng  as  are  our  appropria- 
tions for  the  operation  of  our  executive 
departments. 

Foreign  economic  aid  has  become  a 
way  of  life.  The  acceptance  of  this  type  of 
American  foreign  aid  is  now  looked  upon 
by  many  overseas  nations  as  a  right  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Some  of  those 
who  have  been  eager  to  accept  our  dol- 
lars have  found  every  reason  in  the  v.orld 
to  excuse  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  sacrifice  Americans  are  making  in 
Vietnam  to  protect  the  free  world. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  be  sad- 
dled with  an  additional  tax  burden  to 
preserve  freedom  in  the  world,  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  those  they  are  pro- 
tecting with  their  lives  and  their  re- 
sources to  give  them  at  least  moral  sup- 
port in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  start  is  to  be  made 
in  relieving  the  tax  burden  of  our  people, 
it  can  begin  by  the  defeat  of  this  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jneld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  demand  closer  congres- 
sional control  over  military  assistance 
and  sales  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

This  Congress  is  being  asked  to  author- 
ize $650  million  for  military  aid  In  fiscal 
1968  and  $714  million  for  fiscal  1969.  But 
does  the  Congress  know  to  which  country 
this  American  money  and  arms  will  ul- 
timately go? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  does  not 
know.  Despite  so-called  justifications  for 
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military  aid  to  over  50  countries,  there 
Is  nothing  to  stop  the  giving  of  this  mili- 
tary aid  to  50  entirely  different  coun- 
tries. 

Congress  does  not  exercise  meaningful 
control  over  the  military  aid  we  extend 
to  other  countries.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment— which  has  the  chief  responsibil- 
ity— has  often  made  allocations  to  the 
wrong  countries  In  the  wrong  amounts 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  frequently  against 
the  long-nm  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  stability  of  the  free 
v.orld. 

The  military  assistance  program  start- 
ed In  1949  with  14  countries.  In  fiscal 
1968,  if  Congress  approves  this  authori- 
zation request,  53  countries  will  receive 
some  tsrpe  of  military  aid — not  counting 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  now  In 
the  Defense  Department  budget.  . 

This  coimtry  is  thus  now  Involved  In 
the  military  affairs  of  almost  half  the 
nations  on  this  globe.  Yet  this  country 
has  never  conducted  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  why  we  are  giving  arms  aid  to 
so  many  countries,  how  it  serves  our  na- 
tional Interest,  and  what  effects  It  has 
on  the  countries  themselves. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  the  first  recip- 
ients of  American  military  aid  because 
they  were  faced  with  a  Communist 
threat — one  Internal,  the  other  external. 
There  is  Internal  instability  in  much  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  today.  Must 
the  United  States  become  Involved?  This 
is  what  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
himself  said  last  year: 

It  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification  to 
regard  Communism  as  the  central  factor  in 
every  conflict  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  Of  the  149  serious  Internal  Insurgen- 
cies In  the  past  8  years,  Communists  have 
been  involved  In  only  58  of  them — 38  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

I  do  not  see  any  necessary  connection 
between  a  civil  war  between  two  over- 
ambitious  generals  in  an  underdeveloped 
country,  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  it  Is  high  time  for 
Congress  to  have  a  say  in  which  coun- 
tries are  vital  to  our  defense  and  in 
which  we  should  not  be  meddling  or 
wasting  our  money. 

It  Is  claimed  that  75  percent  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram Is  given  to  five  countries,  and  that 
Congress  really  need  not  concern  Itself 
too  much  with  the  remaining  48  recipi- 
ents. I  submit  that  these  token  contribu- 
tions are  often  insignificant  and  mean- 
ingless at  best,  pernicious  and  destruc- 
tive at  worst. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
ban  the  export  of  high-speed  aircraft, 
tanks  and  warships  from  developing 
countries,  but  ignore  the  impact  of  less 
sophisticated  weaponry  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced nation.  Helicopters  and  small 
arms  do  make  up  a  large  part  of  our 
grant  aid  program — since  they  are  glibly 
called  "vital  to  Internal  security."  Yet 
they  also  have  the  greatest  potential  use- 
fulness in  civil  wars,  repression  of  civil- 
ians, and  military  dictatorships.  The 
small  military  traiixlng  program  for  for- 
eign officers — casually  mentioned  In  the 
Defense  Department's  presentation  to 
Congress — might  one  day  tip  the  balance 


of  power  In  an  Internal  struggle  which 
is  none  of  our  business. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Nigeria  was  a 
"showcase"  of  African  stability.  Today, 
she  is  embroiled  In  a  bitter,  tribal  war. 
The  Nigerian  military  has  benefited 
from  about  $1  million  in  military  aid — 
chiefiy  training.  Certainly  the  United 
States  didn't  benefit.  Giving  aid  to  the 
military — especially  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America — is  no  guarantee  of  internal 
stability,  and  it  is  time  we  stopped  mak- 
ing that  assumption.  It  is  a  deception  of 
the  American  taxpayer  to  ask  him — in 
the  name  of  American  security — to  con- 
tribute to  the  potential  of  foreign  mili- 
tary around  the  world  to  wage  war 
against  innocent  neighbors,  as  the  Arab 
States  did  against  Israel,  or  their  own 
constitutional  governments,  as  the  mili- 
tary did  in  Greece. 

The  decision  to  give  military  aid  to  a 
specific  country  is  not  just  a  military  de- 
cision— it  is  above  all  a  political  de- 
cision— and  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  examination  by  Congress  of  the 
implications  of  U.S.  involvement  in  each 
specific  case.  Congress  must  tighten  the 
reins  of  decisionmaking  now. 

Has  the  executive  branch  been  doing 
a  good  job  with  the  power  Congress  has 
permitted  it  to  exercise  by  not  holding 
It  to  account  for  each  country  program? 

Our  military  aid  program — which  has 
been  over  one-third  of  our  foreign  aid 
budget  from  1951  to  1966 — has  been 
characterized  largely  by  its  support  of 
over-size  and  frequently  rightwing  mili- 
tary elites  more  interested  in  power  than 
in  improving  society.  Our  military  aid 
has  fomented  arms  races  and  diverted 
money  which  could  have  contributed 
more  to  internal  stability  if  it  had  been 
spent  on  economic  development.  It  has 
stoked  revolutions  and  wars  on  every 
major  continent.  Yet  it  has  been  disap- 
pointing in  building  up  the  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression  for  which  it  had 
been  intended. 

Take  Latin  America  as  an  example. 
A  noted  American  expert  on  the  military 
in  Latin  America,  Edwin  Lieuwen.  said 
this  about  our  country's  military  pro- 
gram there: 

Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  military 
assistance  to  Latin  American  nations,  the 
military  power  and  warmaklng  potential  of 
these  nations  account  for  practically  nothing. 

In  so  far  as  military  aid  programs  have  In- 
creased the  political  Influence  of  the  armed 
forces,  prospects  for  democracy  appear  to 
have  suffered.  The  military  tends  to  resort 
to  non-democratic  procedures  to  achieve  In- 
ternal order  and  stability. 

For  the  great  majority  of  Latin  Americans 
[the  military  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
population  ] ,  who  see  no  great  danger  of 
aggression  from  outside,  the  U.S.  military 
program  compounds  their  internal  problems. 
Interferes  with  the  process  of  social  change, 
and  hinders  progress  In  economic  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  proposed  military  aid  program 
for  fiscal  1968  is  a  small  amount — only  2 
percent  of  the  total — for  civic  action 
programs.  But  this  small  amoimt  is  dis- 
tributed among  25  or  26  countries,  prin- 
cipally in  Latin  America.  As  defined  by 
the  Defense  Department,  the  program's 
purpose  is  twofold:  To  employ  military 
forces  on  economic  development  proj- 
ects:  and  to  improve  relationships  be- 


tween the  military  and  the  civilian  pop- 
ulace. 

Why  should  the  United  States  become 
involved  in  improving  the  image  of  the 
military  in  26  countries,  especially  in 
Latin  America?  I  would  call  it  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary  intervention.  It 
Is  against  the  longrun  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  If 
there  are  economic  development  jobs  to 
be  done,  let  those  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic development  do  them. 

If  the  Congress  approves  a  lump  sum 
for  military  assistance,  some  of  this  aid 
will  go  to  Argentina.  Argentina  is  also 
a  recipient  of  the  infamous  Export-Im- 
port Bank  country  X  arms  loans — $21 
million  worth.  She  also  obtained  an- 
other $1  million  through  direct  Penta- 
gon lending.  But  Argentina  already 
owes  the  United  States  $374  million. 

Argentina  has  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  on  the  continent.  It  suf- 
fers under  a  military  dictatorship  which 
overthrew  a  constitutional  government 
last  year.  What  then  is  the  justification 
for  military  aid  to  Argentina?  A  De- 
fense Department  spokesman  explained 
it: 

Our  program  to  Argentina  Is  based  on  sup- 
porting broad  governmental  Interest,  In  a 
major  country  In  Latin  America. 

This  answer  does  not  satisfy  me,  nor, 
I  suspect,  any  Member  of  this  House. 

Stationed  in  Argentina,  by  the  way, 
are  63  U.S.  military  assistance  person- 
nel engaged  in  training  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  military  aid  and  sales 
program.  What  is  the  reason  for  sup- 
porting so  many  boosters  of  American 
military  weaponry  and  services,  espe- 
cially in  Argentina? 

In  neighboring  Chile,  there  are  67  per- 
sonnel in  the  American  Embassy's  mili- 
tary section,  compared  with  55  diplo- 
matic employees.  This  grossly  inflated 
military  representation  was  strongly 
criticized  by  the  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  Ralph  Dungan.  Dim- 
gan  was  most  upset  by  rumors  that  the 
American  military  advised  Chile's  armed 
forces  to  deal  directly  with  them,  bypass- 
ing the  Ambassador,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  chief  of  the  country  team.  It  is  this 
military  interference  with  political  de- 
cisionmaking that  Congress  should  put 
an  end  to. 

Underdeveloped  countries  can  ill  afford 
modern  weapons,  and  our  arms  program 
only  whets  their  appetities.  Why  should 
this  country  lend  or  give  them  money  for 
military  hardware  and  then  lend  them 
more  money  for  economic  projects  they 
could  have  financed  with  their  own 
money  if  they  had  not  squandered  it  in 
the  military  marketplace?  This  procedure 
does  not  make  us  a  greater  friend,  it  just 
makes  us  a  greater  creditor,  and  there  is 
no  gratitude  for  that.  The  Executive  has 
clearly  failed  the  course  in  military  and 
economic  bookkeeping. 

Peru  is  in  the  market  for  supersonic 
jets — she  wants  to  be  the  first  with  the 
latest  in  Latin  America.  Peru  has  already 
received  a  $4  million  Eximbank  country 
X  loan  and  $1  million  directly  from  the 
Pentagon  for  arms  purchases.  That  Is  the 
very  same  country  that  also  received 
about  $18  million  in  American  economic 
aid  in  fiscal  1966,  and  even  more  in  fiscal 
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1967.  Peru  already  owes  us  around  $200 
million,  and  she  Is  In  such  dire  economic 
straits  now  that  she  is  seeking  a  large 
American  loan  to  bail  her  out.  There  Is 
something  wrong  with  our  military  aid 
program — and  our  foreign  policy — when 
we  fail  to  examine  thoroughly  each 
country's  total  program — military  and 
economic — and  tailor  both  kinds  of  aid  to 
the  particular  situation  In  that  country. 
It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  doing  this 
now.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  giving 
from  both  pockets,  and  the  left  hand 
neither  knows  nor  cares  how  much  the 
right  hand  is  giving  out. 

The  respected  President  Eduardo  Prei 
of  Chile  recently  deplored  the  effects  of 
American  military  aid  on  economic 
growth  In  an  article  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that: 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  on  armanents  has  reached 
$1.6  billion.  Tet  the  average  yearly  sum  (In 
economolc  aid]  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  In  the  period  1961- 
65  was  $1.1  bllUon.  The  two  figures  clearly 
show  that  present  arms  purchases  seriously 
undermine  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  (for 
Progress].  .  .  .  The  armaments  race  encour- 
ages distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  In 
turn  are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  [eco- 
nomic] integration.  It  also  diverts  important 
resources  which  should  be  utilized  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  need  for  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

Our  military  aid  is  underpinned  by  un- 
justified assumptions.  Chief  among  these 
is  that  the  arms  we  provide  will  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  we  give  them. 

We  poured  arms  aid  into  Greece  and 
Turkey  because  they  were  members  of 
NATO  and  we  counted  on  them  to  fight 
Communist  aggression.  Instead,  they  rat- 
tled American  weapons  at  each  other  over 
Cjrprus,  and  the  Greek  military  got  a 
bonus  use  in  the  overthrow  of  its  own 
constitutional  government. 

Pakistan  used  to  be  our  stanch  ally 
against  Red  China,  so  we  flooded  that 
country  with  arms,  which  she  promptly 
used  against  India.  It  was  the  Russians 
who  £tcted  as  peacemakers  between  the 
warring  neighbors  at  Tashkent.  Pakistan 
today  is  closer  than  ever  to  Red  China. 

A  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report 
pointed  out  last  year: 

Unless  Issues  which  the  United  States  re- 
gards as  Important  enough  to  go  to  war  about 
are  regarded  by  countries  receiving  military 
assitance  as  of  comparable  importance,  we 
cannot  count  on  them  to  use  their  forces  to 
carry  out  a  Joint  strategy. 

Russia  has  had  its  share  of  setbacks, 
too.  Total  Communist  bloc  military  aid 
to  Indonesia  from  1956  to  mid  1965 
amounted  to  over  $1  billion.  Yet  that 
same  Soviet-equipped  Indonesian  Army 
blocked  a  Communist-backed  attempt  to 
seize  control  of  the  government  on 
October  1,  1965.  In  Algeria,  a  Soviet- 
equipped  army  overthrew  Russia's  friend. 
Premier  Ben  Bella.  And  today,  a  hostile, 
Soviet-equipped  Red  Chinese  Army 
glares  across  the  border  at  Russian 
troops. 

Arms  will  be  used  the  way  the  country 
possessing  them  sees  fit.  Military  alle- 
giance cannot  be  won  by  gifts  of  arms. 
Yet  our  military  aid  program  persists  in 
operating  on  the  assumption  that  it  can. 

Fallacious  also  is  the  logic  that  fiood- 


ing  an  area  with  arms  automatically 
breeds  stability.  Instead,  it  breeds  arms 
races.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Middle 
East  arms  race  whose  bitter  fruits  we 
are  still  tasting.  Instead  of  contributing 
to  the  escalation  of  military  weapons 
inventories,  we  would  do  better  to  devote 
equal  effort  and  zeal  to  breaking  that 
vicious  spiral. 

The  Defense  Department  also  holds 
the  unjustifiable  belief  that  if  the  United 
States  provides  the  weapons,  it  can  main- 
tain a  greater  degree  of  control  over  their 
proliferation  than  if  they  were  purchased 
from  other  countries.  Under  this  assump- 
tion, we  sold  Argentina  25  A-4  aircraft 
last  year.  So  Chile  went  right  out  and 
purchased  $20  million  worth  of  Hawker 
Hurricane  jets  from  Britain,  and  Peru 
is  in  the  market  for  Mirage  supersonic 
jets  with  the  made-in-Prance  label. 

The  Pentagon  sold  Iran  a  squadron 
of  P-4  Phantom  jet  fighter  planes  after 
Iran  threatened  to  buy  them  from  Rus- 
sia. Iran  has  recently  completed  a  $110 
million  arms  deal  with  the  Russians 
anyway. 

It  is  not  argued  that  Congress  should 
eliminate  military  aid.  Certainly  we 
should  come  to  the  aid  of  countries  on 
the  frontline  of  Commimlst  aggression. 
We  should  offer  our  assistance  when 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  Commimist 
aggression.  But  Congress  should  retain 
the  power  to  decide  in  each  instance 
where  such  clear  and  present  danger 
exists. 

Congress  should  put  an  end  to  the 
scattering  of  American  arms  largesse 
wholesale  aroimd  this  earth.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  destination  of  each  program 
of  military  aid.  Congress  should  not  give 
automatic  assent  to  military  intervention 
In  50-odd  coimtries.  Military  assistance 
should  not  be  extended  to  any  country 
unless  Congress  gives  its  specific  ap- 
proval to  a  program  in  that  coimtry.  The 
blanket  powers  Congress  gives  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  operate  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram must  end. 

During  the  reading  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  for  amendments,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  require 
all  military  aid  and  sales  to  each  coun- 
try to  be  approved  by  Congress  in  spe- 
cific dollar  amounts.  Congress  must  re- 
assert its  control  over  America's  foreign 
policy.  All  Members  of  this  House  are 
urged  to  support  this  reaffirmation  of 
legislative  oversight  and  authority. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  annual 
multibillion-dollar  bargain  basement  is 
now  opening  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  line  of  foreigners,  tin  cups 
in  hand,  is  forming  on  the  left. 

Some  in  this  lineup  are  affectionately 
described  by  the  Amercian  society  of 
bleeding  hearts  as  imderdeveloped  and 
underprivileged.  But  a  goodly  number 
in  the  lineup  are  professionals  in  the 
international  art  of  chiseling  and  glori- 
fied blackmail. 

Prohibited  from  even  approaching  the 
bargain  counter  the  House  is  opening 
today,    and    therefore    imderprivileged 


spectators,   are  millions  of  tax-ridden 
Americans. 

For  20  long  and  weary  years  they  have 
been  relegated  to  the  sidelines,  while 
from  hell  to  breakfast,  and  from  Oua- 
gadougou to  Timbuktu,  they  have 
watched  billions  of  dollars — the  end 
product  of  their  enterprise  and  toil — dis- 
appear into  the  wild  grreen  yonder. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  corridors  adjacent 
to  the  bargain  basement  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  bureaucratic  advice  on  how 
arms  may  be  saved  from  being  twisted 
out  of  their  sockets.  And  through  the 
teleohones  that  serve  the  bargain  coun- 
ters there  will  be  no  lack  of  advice  from 
Foggy  Bottom  for  the  next  2  or  3  days 
as  to  when  and  by  how  much  the  price 
tags  should  be  changed  in  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  deal — for  the  foreign- 
ers. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  next  day  or 
two  the  sales  force  in  the  bargain  base- 
ment may  be  asked  a  few  embarrassing 
questions.  For  instance,  and  for  the  $140 
billion  that  has  t>een  looted  from  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers  for  the 
assorted  foreign  handouts,  what  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  friends  have  been  es- 
tablished around  the  world? 

Outside  of  the  Koreans  and  the  Thais, 
what  other  nations  around  the  world, 
that  have  fattened  on  our  International 
dole,  are  shedding  their  blood  and  spill- 
ing their  guts  in  actual  combat  in  Viet- 
nam? Bear  In  mind  that  the  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  have  not  had  their 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  our  taxpayers. 

It  will  iBe  remembered  that  President 
Eisenhower,  as  misguided  as  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors  in  the  White 
House  on  the  subject  of  foreign  handout 
programs,  said  that  as  a  result  of  foreign 
aid,  "our  friends  among  free  world  na- 
tions make  available  to  us  for  the  use  of 
our  forces  250  strategic  bases,  5  million 
ground  forces,  30,000  aircraft,  and  2,500 
naval  vessels." 

Well,  in  Vietnam  where  are  these  men, 
warships,  and  planes  that  our  $140  bil- 
lion worth  of  love  and  charity  was  sup- 
posed to  produce?  No  less  than  50,000 
American  lives  have  been  lost  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  to  halt  the  spread  of  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy.  And  four 
times  that  number  have  been  maimed 
and  wounded.  Aside  from  the  Koreans 
and  Vietnamese,  and  a  few  other  token 
forces,  what  nations  that  have  picked 
our  pockets  so  clean  are  willing  to  spill 
their  blood  and  expend  their  substance 
in  the  common  cause? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  British. 
Through  the  years  they  have  borrowed, 
begged,  and  otherwise  connived  to  extract 
biUiorii  of  dollars  out  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. For  many  of  these  billions,  and  going 
back  as  far  as  World  War  I,  this  Nation's 
taxpayers  are  holding  the  sack.  The 
great,  great  grandchildren  of  today's  tax- 
payers will  still  be  holding  the  bag,  for 
the  British  are  not  about  to  pay  up. 

Instead,  and  with  the  perfidy  that 
marks  altogether  too  many  of  those  who 
have  fattened  at  the  trough  in  this  bar- 
gain basement,  the  British  have  sent 
ships  under  their  flag  into  the  ports  of 
Communist  North  Vietnam  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  of  tons  of  supplies  to 
support  our  enemies.  But  for  anyone  with 
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a  reasonable  memoir  this  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise,  for  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Korean  war  the  same  shameless 
British  traders  made  120,000  tons  of  rub- 
ber available  to  our  Chinese  Communist 
enemies  along  with  oil,  steel,  aluminum, 
electrical  equipment,  copper  wire,  and 
other  strategic  materials. 

And  helping  maintain  the  economy  of 
Cuba,  the  spawning  ground  of  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere,  are  the  same 
British  traders. 

Yet  the  British  Government,  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  glorified  blackmail, 
served  notice  earlier  this  year  that  it 
would  withdraw  the  few  thousand  troops 
It  has  stationed  in  Europe  unless  the 
United  States  piirchased  $60  to  $80  mil- 
lion worth  of  military  equipment  in 
Britain.  A  spineless  U.S.  Government  ca- 
pitulated to  this  international  blackmail. 

To  top  it  all  off,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  today  joined  hand-in-glove 
with  the  perfidious  British  in  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  the  South  African 
coimtry  of  Rhodesia.  It  is  a  shameful 
effort  to  bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees  be- 
cause she  seeks  independence  from 
Britain. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  President  Johnson's 
Ambassador  and  mouthpiece  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
Rhodesia,  told  the  Security  Council: 

Th«  iDtematlonal  commiinlty  will  not 
tolemta  the  existence  of  a  dlacrlmlnatory  sys- 
tem baaed  on  minority  rule  and  In  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  principles. 

What  "principles"  is  Goldberg  talking 
about? 

What  government  in  Africa  can  be 
designated  as  a  majority  government? 
Does  Goldberg  mean  to  say  that  Ethiopia, 
the  Sudan,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Ghana,  Nige- 
ria, and  the  Congo,  to  name  a  few.  are 
not  subject  to  minority  rule  in  the  hands 
of  a  monarchy  or  military  dictator? 

Cuba  has  a  minority  government,  and 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this  gov- 
ernment even  helped  bring  dictator  Cas- 
tro to  power. 

As  a  matter  of  hard  and  cold  fact,  So- 
viet Russia  and  all  its  satellites  are  mi- 
nority governments,  yet  they  all  hang  out 
at  the  United  Nations  and  enjoy  Gold- 
berg's "principles,"  whatever  they  are. 

Meanwhile.  President  Johnson  joins 
in  coay  conferences  with  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Soviet  minority  government,  spon- 
sors consular  treaties,  and  calls  on  Con- 
gress to  build  higher  and  wider  bridges  to 
the  heartland  of  the  massed  dictator- 
ships. 

For  sheer,  unadulterated  hypocrisy  the 
Johnson-Goldberg  venture  with  the 
British  in  trying  to  ai^iease  the  African 
Caesars  by  destroying  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  is  probably  without 
equsJ. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  bargain 
basement.  If  the  Rhodesiaivs  had  been 
lining  up  in  the  past  for  their  share  of 
the  foreign  aid  boodle  it  Is  unlikely  the 
effort  would  now  be  made  to  bully  them 
into  submission. 

The  Rhodeslans  should  have  taken  a 
leaf  frun  the  books  of  the  Middle  East 
beneficiaries  of  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  all  of  which  was  designed, 
we  were  told,  to  keep  peace  In  that  area 
of  the  world.  It  all  blew  higher  than  GU- 


deroy's  kite  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and 
the  pieces  have  yet  to  be  put  together, 
but  here  we  are  at  the  same  old  bargain 
counter,  again  ready  to  intrude  our  long 
noses  and  our  cash.  Who  is  it  we  expect 
to  save  from  communism  in  the  Middle 
East  the  next  time  around? 

Incidentally,  the  newspapers  reported 
a  few  days  ago  that  this  government  had 
made  some  $27  oullion  available  to  Israel 
for  food  and  other  supplies.  Wliat,  I 
would  like  to  ask  those  who  maintain  hot 
lines  with  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  transpired  with  respect  to 
Israel's  settlement  for  the  bombing,  straf- 
ing, and  torpedoing  of  the  UJ5.  Navy  ves- 
sel, the  Liberty,  with  a  loss  of  34  Ameri- 
cans killed,  75  wounded,  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  the  vessel?  Is  this  Government 
now.  directly  or  indirectly,  subsidizing 
Israel  in  the  payment  of  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  lives  that  were  destroyed,  the 
suffering  of  the  wounded,  and  the  damage 
from  this  wanton  attack? 

It  can  well  be  asked  whether  these 
Americans  were  the  victims  of  bombs, 
machine  gun  bullets  and  torpedoes 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
dished  out  as  military  assistance  under 
foreign  aid. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety operates  a  superdooper,  worldwide 
arms  sales  agency  in  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  Defense  Department.  How  con- 
tradictory can  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion be  when  it  peddles  $2  billion  worth 
of  arms  around  the  world  each  year  and 
at  the  same  time  spends  several  million 
a  year  on  a  lush  payroll  of  so-called  ex- 
perts to  talk  disarmament. 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  scores  of  contra- 
dictions that  make  a  mockery  of  the 
whole  range  of  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  we  have  been 
fed  the  specious  talk  that  in  no  time  at 
all  the  foreign  giveaway  program  would 
provide  such  a  warm  and  enchanting 
investment  climate  that  private  investors 
would  flock  to  the  highways  and  byways 
of  foreign  lands.  Then  and  there,  they 
said,  we  could  turn  off  the  faucets  of 
foreign  aid. 

Nowhere  was  this  to  be  more  true  than 
In  Latin  America.  It  hasn't  worked  there 
or  anywhere  else. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  knows 
that  this  Government  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble, financially  and  otherwise.  It  is  not 
within  the  capability  of  6  percent  of  the 
world's  land  mass  and  5  percent  of  its 
population  to  feed,  police,  and  finance  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  killed  now  and 
the  billions  in  the  pipeline  cleaned  out. 
If  necessary,  those  funds  can  be  deobli- 
gated  and  reobligated. 

At  a  minimum,  the  time  has  come  to 
cut  this  program  right  into  the  bone  and 
end  It.  The  time  has  come  to  tell  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  that 
no  longer  will  these  multibillion-doUar 
handouts  be  avsiilable  as  diplomatic 
crutches.  No  longer  will  the  shoddy  busi- 
ness of  trjring  to  buy  our  way  aroimd  the 
world  be  tolerated. 

The  bill  before  you  carries  a  price  tag 
that  is  far  too  high.  Amendments  will  be 
offered  to  slash  it  and  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port those  amendments  in  the  Interest  of 


restoring  at  least  a  semblance  of  fiscal 
sanity  in  the  affairs  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yielding. 

He  made  reference  to  the  situation  in 
Rhodesia  and  the  sanctions  there  against 
a  friendly  country  that  never  asked  for 
any  foreign  aid.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  that  one  of 
my  great  objections  to  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  was  that  America  was 
critically  short  of  chrome  and  copper.  As 
a  result  I  said  at  that  time  we  would 
have  to  find  new  sources  of  chrome.  We 
did  find  those  sources.  Last  year  alone 
the  U.S.  Government  purchased  from 
Russia  $70  million  worth  of  chrome 
which  they  could  have  brought  from 
friendly  Rhodesia  and  could  have  given 
the  money  to  them  instead  of  sending  it 
to  our  Communist  enemies.  I  think,  as 
you  say,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MONAGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastic in  his  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  it  may  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
say  anything  more  in  favor  of  it,  but  so 
long  as  the  chairman  has  yielded  this 
time  to  me,  I  shall  proceed  with  a  few 
points  which  I  consider  to  be  legitimate 
to  advance  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  do  agree,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]  said,  that  this  is  a 
vitally  important  time  for  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  which  has  come  be- 
fore us  this  year  as  in  the  past.  It  Is  a 
watershed,  I  believe,  because  we  are 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  civilian  econ- 
omy and  the  demands  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam with  their  heavy  requirements  and 
therefore  it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine 
carefully  every  aspect  of  this  foreign  aid 
program. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  foreign  aid 
is  a  program  which  has  no  constituents. 
There  is  no  one  to  lobby,  nor  voters  to 
exert  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  believe — and  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  with  me — that  this  deficiency 
should  be  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
support  the  elements  which  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  over  the  years,  this  program 
has  had  its  shortcomings  and  its  defects. 
I  have  served  on  the  Hardy  subcommit- 
tee and  I  served  on  the  committee  which 
Is  presently  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss].  We  are  greatly  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  pol- 
icy that  we  have  discovered  in  this  pro- 
gram over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  same 
thing  to  be  true  in  the  military  program. 
We  find  the  same  failures  in  other  great 
national  programs.  I  submit  that  indi- 
vidual imperfections  are  not  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  jettisoning  the  entire  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  successes  in  this  pro- 
gram also.  There  have  been  countries 
which  have  been  given  sufficient  assist- 
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ance  so  that  they  can  move  Into  an  area 
where  they  are  self-supporting  and  self- 
sufficient.  One  example  of  this  is  the  na- 
tion of  Venezuela  which  we  helped 
through  a  difficult  time. 

Another  which  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment and  in  the  process  of  creating 
self-support  is  Taiwan,  where  substan- 
tially all  econcHnlc  assistance  has  ceased 
and  we  are  confined  now  to  granting  to 
that  nation  military  assistance  only. 

Brazil  is  a  nation  which  in  another 
field  of  aid  we  have  helped  over  some 
difficult  and  critical  times.  Truly,  this 
country  is  not  wholly  out  of  the  woods. 
But,  nevertheless.  I  think  that  this  use  of 
our  economic  assistance  has  been  in  our 
nation^  interest  and  lias  helped  the  na- 
tion of  Brazil  and  has  contributed  to  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere. 

After  all,  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  are  not  trying  to  work  any 
miracles. 

I  was  happy  to  see  agreement  on  the 
part  of  everyone  speaking  here  today  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  not  trying  to  buy 
friends  through  this  assistance  and  if 
there  Is  really  any  justification  for  this 
program,  it  Is  because  it  is  in  our  self- 
interest  to  strengthen  certain  nations 
and  thereby  to  add  to  general  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three-fourths  of  the 
military  assistance  about  which  some 
speakers  have  been  critical,  goes  to  five 
countries,  sis  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  said.  These 
countries  include  Turkey,  Greece,  Na- 
tionalist China,  Korea,  and  Iran.  Ob- 
viously, Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  are  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  world 
and  restrain  Communist  adventurism. 

If  we  reduce  military  assistance — and 
if  it  is  not  provided  in  some  other 
fashion — it  means  that  the  Greek  Army, 
the  Turk  Army,  the  Iranian  Army,  and 
the  Chinese  Army  will  have  less  than  the 
necessary  military  equipment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  commend  the 
gentlemEui  for  properly  mentioning  the 
coimtries  on  the  periphery  of  the  Com- 
munist world.  Is  my  recollection  cor- 
rect that  the  State  Department  has  with- 
held some  military  supplies  from  Greece 
because  of  its  displeasure  with  the  pres- 
ent anti-Communist  government  there? 
It  would  seem  that  that  would  be  in 
contradiction  to  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  cannot  answer  that 
specifically.  There  may  be  some  selec- 
tivity. But  I  know — and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact — that  over  the  years  during  which 
we  have  been  discussing  the  problem  of 
providing  equipment  for  the  Greek  Army, 
which  is  facing  the  Bulgarians  at  a  very, 
very  strategic  and  narrow  point  In 
Greece,  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  cut- 
back in  military  assistance  in  the  past 
was  made  by  no  less  a  witness  than  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer,  and  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
obtaining  equipment  which  would  be  on 
a  par  with  that  new  materiel  which  had 
been  provided  the  Bulgarians  by  the 
Russians. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  At  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood,  I  definitely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  Greek  armed 
forces  are  one  of  the  groups  we  should 
continue  to  support. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peionsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  believe  we  are  continuing  to 
support  the  Greek  armed  forces.  I  be- 
lieve military  assistance  is  continuing  to 
go  to  Greece.  Greece  is  a  NATO  ally 
and  we  depend  on  the  armed  forces  of 
Greece  to  implement  our  defense 
strategy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  had  expressed  my 
doubt  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  said  was  entirely  true. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Now,  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  as  If  that  was  necessarily  some- 
thing that  we  should  automatically  fol- 
low. But  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  reductions  that  have  been 
made  there.  34  percent  in  military  as- 
sistance, for  example,  would  make  it 
virtually  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out 
these  programs  that  I  have  been  refer- 
ring to  which  are  unquestionably  of  vital 
Interest  to  our  Nation,  and  I  say  that, 
as  it  turns  out  with  this  program,  if  it 
is  not  done  here  in  this  bill,  it  will  have 
to  be  done  In  the  defense  budget,  or  in 
other  budgets  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, because  these  things  are  necessary 
and  in  our  national  interest. 

The  total  amount  of  the  reduction,  as 
has  been  said,  was  $219  million,  which  is 
rather  substantial.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  added  $84  million  because  the  bill 
proposed  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  NATO  Infrastructure  which  this 
committee  had  htui  over  the  years,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  Defense  Department. 
And  in  line  with  the  very  logical  and 
sound  suggestion  which  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  has  made,  that  all  matters 
which  concern  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
affairs  should  be  concentrated  in  one  bill, 
it  has  been  the  action  of  this  committee 
to  return  this  matter  to  the  confines  of 
this  foreign  aid  bill,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  other  body  in  this  case 
has  agreed. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that 
sufficient  consideration  has  not  been 
given  to  the  issues  which  are  raised  and 
inherent  in  this  legislation.  I  should 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  the  hear- 
ings on  these  programs  began  on  April  4. 
1967,  Euid  concluded  on  Augiist  2,  smd 
that  there  were  53  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee; that  every  witness  who  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  whether 
governmental  or  private,  was  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Not  only  that,  but  every  member  of  the 
committee  who  wanted  an  opportunity 


to  suggest  witnesses  or  bring  in  witnesses 
had  that  opportunity,  even  to  the  extent 
of  boring  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  had  previously  heard  it  and  sub- 
tracting years  from  the  life  of  the  chair- 
man. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program 
is  essential.  Certainly  it  is  not  perfect, 
there  could  be  changes  made  as  a  result 
of  experience;  nevertheless  it  is  one  of 
the  tools  that  the  President  needs  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  and  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FRKT.TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  the  analytical  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  we  ought  to  close 
general  debate  and  proceed  to  effectively 
trim  the  bill. 

But  the  rules  of  the  House  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  other  Members  will,  of  course, 
have  plenty  to  say.  But  I  do  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  especially  ef- 
fective today.  He  presented  us  with  a 
high-level  bit  of  com,  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  his  Iowa  background.  I  do  re- 
call 2  or  3  years  ago  that  he  even  put 
some  of  his  words  into  poetry.  Of  course, 
this  afternoon  he  used  only  prose  which 
shows  that  it  is  hard  to  find  something 
poetic  in  this  dubious  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
who  spoke  earlier  and  who  gave  you  very 
sound  reasons  for  opposing  the  program 
and  cutting  it  down  to  size.  I  notice  that 
since  he  spoke  most  of  the  Members  have 
left  the  floor  of  the  House,  obviously  con- 
vinced that  we  should  make  massive  cuts 
in  this  bill. 

So  rather  than  repeat  why  the  bill 
must  be  cut,  why  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payers we  have  to  use  a  hammer  to  chip 
away  at  this  bill  presented  to  us  by  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  digress  a 
moment  and  inject  a  few  personal 
observations. 

I  would  first  compliment  our  chairman 
who  very  patiently  brings  this  bill  to  the 
floor  every  year.  I  have  never  asked  him 
to  deny  it,  but  I  know  that  down  deep  in 
his  heart  it  must  be  difficult  to  stand  up 
and  defend  the  State  Department  on 
such  a  program  as  this.  But  he  does  it 
heroically  enough  and  even  though  I 
may  not  agree  with  his  arguments  for 
the  bill,  I  admire  his  courage  in  telling 
the  House  with  a  straight  face  that  this 
is  a  fine  program. 

I  also  have  great  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mona- 
gan]  who  just  spoke  because,  one  of  the 
countries  that  does  not  receive  foreign 
aid  is  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  Ireland, 
and  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
proud  Irish  do  not  have  their  hands 
out — or  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  would  say — their  tin  cup  out.  It 
is  interesting  that  a  son  of  the  Old  Sod 
like  John  Monagan  would  defend  a  pro- 
gram even  though  Erin  is  not  benefiting 
by  it. 

When  we  really  get  down  to  it,  as  I 
see  it,  the  Issues  before  us  in  this  bill 
are  just  two.  One  is,  as  we  Members  of 
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the  House  know,  that  our  real  strengtti 
as  a  leglalatlTe  body  \»  that  we  represent 
the  pubtte.  The  other  body,  detached  as 
they  are  by  their  6-year  terms,  are  usu- 
ally aloof  from  the  American  public. 
They  do  not  do  as  good  a  job  of  rep- 
resenting the  public  as  we  do.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  especially  disturbing  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  other  body  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  get  all  the 
attention  and  all  the  notoriety  when  the 
real  skill  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. So  I  would  think  that  one  way  to 
get  the  proper  attention  and  recognition 
In  this  field  Is  to  do  a  better  Job  of  cut- 
ting this  bill  and  a  deeper  Job  of  cutting 
this  bill  than  was  performed  in  the  other 
body. 

I  believe  If  we  support  the  comments 
and  later  the  amendments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  others  of  us  who  will  have 
proper  amendments  to  offer  we  can  do  a 
fine  Job  to  restore  control  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  where  it  really  belongs,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  true 
spokesmen  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  second  thing  that  we  ought  to  keep 
In  mind  is  that  there  is  not  anything 
that  will  have  as  sobering  an  influence 
on  world  affairs  as  effective  cuts  made  by 
the  Congress  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Frankly,  all  the  benevolence  that  we 
have  In  this  bill  is  taken  for  granted. 

If  we  do  take  meaningful  steps  in  cut- 
ting down  the  program,  I  believe  the  aid 
that  we  will  continue  to  provide  will  be 
appreciated.  I  would  think  that  even 
though  they  would  not  admit  it  publicly, 
our  distinguished  Chairman  and  the 
other  Members  who  must  heroically 
struggle  to  defend  this  program  might 
deep  down  hi  their  hearts  be  saying,  "If 
we  could  really  trim  this  to  the  bone  we 
would  then  be  appreciated  abroad." 

No  one  really  appreciates  a  sugar 
daddy.  It  is  someone  who  carefully  gives 
you  a  little  practical  help  that  you  ap- 
preciate far  more  than  the  very  benevo- 
lent Individual. 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  recognizing  that 
the  Members  of  the  House,  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, are  more  knowledgeable  in  inter- 
national affairs  than  those  in  the  other 
body.  Knowing  and  realizing  that,  can 
the  gentleman  honestly  say  that  we 
would  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  cut  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that  would  be  Irresponsible.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that  when  we  cut  the  bill,  we 
would  actually  help  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  giving  them  some  spine,  some 
firmness,  and  strength  that  they  cannot 
on  their  own  develop. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  MCXIQAN.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  gentteman'B  statement.  I 


wonder  if  he  Is  trying  to  say  something 
similar  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  PASsiuif]  said  yesterday 
in  relation  to  another  bill:  I  am  "agin" 
the   bill,   but   I   hope   it  passes.  Am   I 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  what  I  am 
really  trying  to  do  is  to  mellow  the 
gentleman  so  that  when  I  offer  my  con- 
structive amendments  in  the  next  few 
days,  I  might  get  some  good  support  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  the  gentleman's  service  on  the 
committee.  He  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
committee  with  his  himior  and  good  will. 
A  number  of  the  amendments  he  has 
offered  in  committee  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  shaping  the 
bill  we  have  here  today. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  keeping  with 
this  wonderful  spirit  of  Camp  David. 
Glassboro,  or  whatever  else  prevails  to- 
day, I  Intend  to  offer  many  constructive 
amendments  in  the  next  few  days.  They, 
of  course,  will  be  in  the  pattern  of  reduc- 
ing the  bUl.  I  am  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man will  have  a  tolerant  and  objective 
point  of  view  toward  my  amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  keeping  with  the 
"spirit  of  Derwinskl"  I  might  say  I  hope 
the  gentleman's  amendments  will  have 
the  same  success  as  did  most  of  his 
amendments  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ments will  have  as  much  success  as  the 
Israel  Army  did  against  the  Arabs.  In 
fact,  I  feel  Just  as  virtuous. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  The  gentleman  has 
described  his  amendments  as  "construc- 
tive amendments."  I  presume  the  gentle- 
man would  not  have  an  amendment  to 
discontinue  the  program  entirely.  He 
would  not  be  that  irresponsible,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  I  think  we 
could  do  is  to  suspend  new  authoriza- 
tions for  at  least  1  year  and  let  them 
live  off  the  $6  billion  in  the  pipeline. 
Then  we  could  come  back  a  year  from 
now  and,  and  who  knows,  find  that  we 
may  not  need  the  AID  program.  I  do  not 
think  cutting  off  the  AID  program  would 
be  irresponsible.  I  think  we  would  be 
really  appreciated  by  our  taxpayers.  I 
think  now  we  are  taken  for  granted 
abrosul.  Psychologically,  we  are  taken  for 
granted  around  the  world  because  of  the 
unnecessary  charity  of  the  AID  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Proceeding  with  the 
thought  of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, knowing  the  gentleman's  great  abil- 
ity for  statesmanship.  If  he  knew  his  vote 
woidd  contribute  to  a  discontinuation  of 
the  program,  would  the  gentleman  desire 
to  have  his  vote  on  record  for  such  a  dls- 
coiitinualluii  ? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Positively.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  moment  of  great  glory. 
We  would  really  restore  scycae  sanity  to 
our  foreign  policy,  wtilch  is  greatly  in 
need  of  it. 

Let  me  point  out,  realizing  the  chair- 
man has  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  oc- 
casionally try  to  help  an  amendment 
through  with  humor  when  I  cannot  do  it 
with  voting  muscle,  that  seriously,  one 
of  the  troubles  about  debate  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  there  is  too  much  attention 
centered  on  the  other  body,  where  they 
have  been  engaged  in  personalities.  In 
the  next  few  days  when  we  offer  the 
amendments,  they  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  deliberately  embarrassing 
the  President  or  adding  to  the  confusion 
that  may  exist  in  the  world  over  debate 
on  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  We 
want  to  help  the  State  Department  to 
make  the  cuts  they  do  not  have  the  guts 
to  make  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  With  friends  like 
that,  the  State  Department  needs 
no  enemies,  and  I  am  sure  they  do  not 
require  that  kind  of  advice  to  conduct 
their  business. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  knows,  the  State  De- 
partment is  not  necessarily  held  In  as 
high  a  repute  as  some  of  the  truly  benev- 
olent agencies  in  our  country,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Cancer  Society,  or 
other  proper  benevolent  groups.  The 
State  Department  is  really  masquerad- 
ing as  an  international  benevolent  asso- 
ciation at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer without  elementary  results. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  our 
amendments  will  be  so  constructed  that 
the  overpowering  logic  of  our  position, 
I  am  siu-e,  will  prevail,  and  then,  of 
course,  we  will  forUfy  the  chairman's 
hand  when  he  goes  to  conference  by  in- 
sisting that  the  deeper  cuts  made  by  the 
House  be  sustained  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWIN3KI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
times  in  which,  as  related  in  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  you  have  to  run  faster  just 
to  stay  in  the  same  place.  This  comes  to 
mind  as  I  think  of  our  Nation's  worsen- 
ing of  the  payments  deficit.  The  more  we 
spend  in  foreign  lands,  the  worse  the 
situation  becomes  and  the  harder  we  run 
trying  to  catch  up. 

If  foreign  coimtries  would  spend  as 
much  with  us  as  we  do  with  them,  the 
race  of  course  would  be  about  even  and 
gold  would  stop  flowing  from  our  country 
to  theirs.  But  Inasmuch  as  their  spoid- 
ing  is  not  likely  to  Increase,  the  only 
way  to  narrow  the  race  in  our  favor  is 
for  us  to  spend  less  abroad.  And  right 


now,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  today,  is 
a  good  time  to  initiate  a  cutoff  program. 

The  time  is  ripe  because  we  are  today 
considering  again  an  administration 
request  for  authorization  of  more  billions 
of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  for  our  bureau- 
crats to  spend  freely — and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  wastefully — in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Just  a  few  simple  figures  tell  the  story 
of  why  it  is  necessary  to  cut  not  only 
foreign  spending  but  some  domestic  out- 
lays as  well.  Unless  the  10-percent  surtax 
on  incomes  proposed  by  the  President  is 
approved — and  there  is,  as  we  all  know, 
no  certainty  that  it  will  be  approved 
at  that  level — we  may  have  a  $29  billion 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year,  as  administra- 
tion spokesmen  now  frankly  admit.  Even 
with  the  increased  income  tax,  a  deficit 
of  $20  billion  or  more  Impends. 

With  such  a  tremendous  proportion  of 
our  total  budget  for  this  year  earmarked 
for  national  defense  and  for  fixed 
charges  such  as  the  astronomical  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  there  are  not  many 
places  In  which  the  budget  can  be  effec- 
tively trimmed  to  the  extent  needed  to 
bring  the  looming  deficit  within  the 
boimds  of  reason.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  one  such  place — 
it  is  In  the  bill  which  is  before  us  for 
consideration  today. 

The  administration,  through  its  spend- 
ers in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  is 
engaged  in  the  annual  effort  to  lead  the 
American  people,  and  their  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress,  to  believe  that  un- 
less foreign  aid  is  continued  on  its  pres- 
ent broad  base,  we  will  lose  friends 
around  the  world. 

But  a  sxurvey  of  the  attitude  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  toward  the  United 
States  today  does  not  make  it  appear 
that  our  spending  of  far  more  than  $130 
billion  over  the  years  has  gained  us  any 
friends — or  even  gained  us  the  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  nations. 

So  I  would  ask  you,  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House  today,  why  should 
we  also  lose  our  money  and  put  our 
monetary  system  In  perilous  jeopardy? 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  reasonable  an- 
swer to  this,  except  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  believe  in  "check  book"  foreign 
policy  under  the  theory  that  more  sjiend- 
ing  is  the  answer  to  every  problem. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  only  last 
week,  our  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  the  XJJS.  dollar  drain  during 
the  April-June  period  exceeded  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  second  straight  quarter.  If 
this  trend  continues,  the  Nation  could 
experience  its  worst  deficit  in  3  years  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments. 

I  think  this  is  a  situation  which  cries 
out  for  the  most  stringent  economy  in 
our  foreign  aid  spending.  As  much  as  I 
wish  it  were  not  so,  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  all  foreign  aid  spending  cannot  be 
abruptly  stopped.  But  it  can  and  should 
be  reduced  well  below  the  figure  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  before  us.  And  this 
objective  can  be  accomplished  to  a  great 
degree,  it  seems  to  me,  by  limiting  our 
distribution  of  aid  funds  to  needy  and 
worthy  nations  on  which  the  United 
States  can  count  In  these  troubled  times. 
We  have  for  too  many  years  been  dol- 


ing out  our  funds,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  own  solvency,  to  too  many  nations 
which  not  only  are  not  our  friends  and 
have  no  Intention  of  becoming  our 
friends,  but  which  are  in  many  cases  at 
best  "neutral  against  us"  and  in  some 
cases  downright  and  abusively  hostile  to 
us  and  noticeably  partial  to  our  Commu- 
nist enemies. 

Beyond  this,  we  have — as  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  knows — allowed  the 
channeling  of  our  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
dollars  into  countries  which  in  effect  used 
them  for  the  puri>ose  of  providing  goods 
of  all  kinds  to  our  enemies.  And — as  AID 
ofiBcials  reluctantly  admitted  when 
caught  in  the  act — we  have  allowed  our 
assistance  funds  to  be  used  to  fatten  the 
personal  bank  accounts  of  corrupt  ofla- 
cials  of  some  so-called  friendly  countries. 

I  repeat  that  we  cannot,  as  a  practical 
matter,  abruptly  turn  off  the  foreign  aid 
spigot.  But  I  also  repeat  that  we  can,  as 
a  practical  and  also  necessary  matter, 
curb  the  fiow  of  our  dollars  through  that 
spigot.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  political 
matter — it  Is  a  matter  which  calls  for 
responsible  action  by  a  responsible  Con- 
gress, for  bipartisan  action  throughout 
this  Chamber.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join  me  in 
voting  this  year  to  impose  sharp  limita- 
tions on  this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr,  Chairman,  "stability" 
is  the  great  goal  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia,  but  there  is  a 
problem  in  defining  the  term.  To  some 
people.  It  means  an  Insistence  upon  a 
static  society,  an  immobile  state — an 
eternal  status  quo.  Or  it  may  mean  more 
simidy  preventing  the  Commimists  from 
taking  over  by  open  attack;  as  long  as 
that  calamity  Is  averted,  these  people 
believe  the  desired  stability  is  achieved. 

I  believe  that  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  freer  term,  a  higher  goal,  and 
a  more  dynamic  possibility.  Stability  is 
not  only  military  security,  though  It 
must  include  it;  stability  Is  not  a  police 
state,  though  it  may  have  to  pass  through 
it;  it  Is  not  Just  a  rising  GNP,  though  it 
comprises  it;  nor  is  stability  preservation 
of  the  wealthy,  though  it  may  need  It. 

In  short,  stability  is  not  keeping  a  so- 
ciety's head  just  above  water.  Rather  it 
is  learning  to  swim,  for  the  whole  body 
politic.  Stability,  in  fact.  Is  develop- 
ment— the  development  of  people  and 
their  institutions. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  status  quo  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  repeating  to  you  a  true 
story  from  northeast  Thailand.  It  dem- 
onstrates the  difference  between  what  we 
might  call  "static"  and  "dynamic"  sta- 
bility. 

Lek  was  a  27-year-old  Thai  tram  Don 
Saeng  village.  He  was  single,  and  he 
lived  with  his  fsunlly  of  12  on  5  acres  of 
paddy  land.  If  the  rain  was  good  and  not 
too  many  pests  or  diseases  blighted  the 
crop,  they  had  eiwugh  rice  to  feed  them- 
selves. In  a  bad  season,  they  tightened 


their  belts  and  tried  to  find  extra  work 
for  additional  rice.  The  family  usually 
tried  to  grow  1  acre  of  fibrous  kenaf, 
but  often  there  was  not  enough  water 
for  retting,  so  it  was  of  poor  quality. 
They  raised  two  pigs,  seven  buffalo,  and 
four  head  of  cattle. 

Lek's  friend  Sangwan  had  been  his 
classmate  In  a  sideless  school  attended 
by  about  200  children.  Since  no  higher 
level  of  education  was  available,  their 
schooling  had  ended  at  the  fourth  grade. 
Sangwan  was  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children.  They  lived  with  his  family 
of  eight  on  4  acres  of  paddy  land; 
enough  to  produce  about  half  the  fam- 
ily's needs.  They  raised  two  or  three  pigs 
a  year,  but  most  of  the  additional  family 
income  came  from  cutting  trees  and 
sawing  unauthorized  lumber  In  the 
forest. 

Although  they  were  farmers,  neither 
Lek  nor  Sangwan  had  ever  seen  a  rice  or 
agriculture  officer,  and  they  had  little 
contact  with  any  govenmient  officials. 
They  had  never  heard  of  a  Farmer  Club, 
Farmer  Association,  or  4-H  Club.  These 
young  men  wanted  a  better  life.  They 
really  had  not  thought  much  about  the 
future,  but  they  wished  to  continue 
farming,  as  their  ancestors  had,  and  to 
learn  a  new  skill.  They  had  heard  of  a 
rice  demonstration  near  Lemgnokthar, 
where  chemical  fertilizer  had  nearly 
doubled  rice  yields.  They  had  seen  the 
rice  and  it  looked  good,  but  they  did  not 
know  how  to  use  the  new  fertilizer.  Be- 
sides, they  had  heard  it  cost  15  cents  per 
kilo — 15  cents  they  did  not  have.  Lek 
had  also  given  some  thought  to  becom- 
ing a  driver,  but  had  no  way  to  leam 
how. 

About  2  years  ago,  Lek's  brother-in- 
law  started  talking  to  him  about  the  fu- 
t\ire.  His  comments  were  something  like 
this: 

The  Ttial  Goveminent  is  very  bad.  They 
will  not  let  you  cut  trees  to  build  your 
bouses  unlees  you  pay  bribes.  Wben  the  po- 
lice come  to  the  villages,  they  oome  to  wrest 
someone,  but  do  they  ever  help  you?  Thai- 
land 1«  really  a  colony  at  the  United  States  : 
you  can  see  that  by  the  number  of  American 
troops  Uvlng  here.  But  tbs  Thai  people  have 
friends  to  help  them  fight  against  th«  cor- 
rupt government  and  the  colonialists,  friends 
In  North  Vietnam,  China.  Cuba,  and  else- 
where. When  they  come,  all  the  Communist 
party  will  be  united  and  the  farmers  will 
have  a  better  Ufe.  It  Is  the  only  way. 

Lek  thought  about  what  his  brother- 
in-law  had  said.  After  all,  his  cousin  had 
been  arrested  and  fined  $10  for  taking 
trees  to  build  a  house.  Another  neighbor 
had  three  bufialo  stolen,  but  the  police 
riever  did  help  him  find  them.  Maybe 
this  government  really  was  not  very 
good. 

Some  time  later,  a  friend  persuaded 
Lek  and  Ssuigwan  to  come  abroad  to  a 
progressive  coimtry  where  they  would 
leam  all  they  wanted.  They  went  on  foot 
with  guides  through  the  Jungle  to  North 
Vietnam.  Once  there,  they  entered  a 
training  group  of  143  Thais,  men  and 
women.  They  were  then  broken  into 
smaller  groups  of  four  and  not  allowed  to 
talk  about  their  families  or  homes.  Daily 
Instructions  were  given  by  North  Viet- 
namese Instructors  on  Commimlst  ideol- 
ogy, weapons,  Jimgle  survival,  guerrilla 
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warfare,  the  organization  of  Liberation 
Associations,  and  many  other  topics.  The 
program  continued  for  8  months,  but  the 
group  had  to  move  regularly  to  avoid  at- 
tacks by  American  bombers.  Twice  they 
went  to  Hanoi  to  see  a  "really  progres- 
sive city,"  although  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  guide  and  were  not  permitted 
to  speak  to  any  of  the  people.  They  were 
not  much  Impressed  by  what  they  saw, 
although  they  did  admire  the  large 
buildings. 

After  their  return  to  Thailand,  they 
were  assigned  to  work  in  small  groups. 
They  were  told  how  to  move  in  and  kill 
selected  village  headmen,  schoolteachers, 
or  the  like,  and  get  away  fast.  Their 
leaders  discussed  setting  up  various  lib- 
eration associations — for  farmers,  priests, 
students,  women,  and  so  forth.  The 
groups  often  went  into  a  village  to  help 
the  farmers  plant  or  harvest  rice  and 
talk  to  them  about  organizing  a  libera- 
tion association. 

But  life  in  the  Jungle  was  hard.  Often 
they  had  little  or  no  food  to  eat,  and  at 
times  there  was  none  for  3  days.  At  other 
times,  perhaps  a  milk  can  of  rice  had 
to  suisce  for  three  men,  supplemented 
by  bitter  roots  and  leaves.  They  were 
constantly  on  the  move,  evading  antiter- 
rorist  squads. 

Sangwan  began  to  think  more  and 
more  about  his  family  and  how  he  would 
like  to  go  back  to  them.  Life  as  a  fanner 
might  not  be  so  bad  after  all.  He  had 
been  warned  that  the  only  way  to  leave 
the  Commimist  party  was  to  be  killed, 
either  by  the  Communist  or  the  govern- 
ment. Even  so,  he  was  tired  of  running. 
He  decided  to  give  himself  up  to  the  dis- 
trict officer,  who  welcomed  him  and  took 
him  into  his  home.  Lek  held  out  until 
he  was  captured  by  a  suppression  squad. 
At  first,  he  was  very  hostile  and  would 
not  say  anything  but:  "I  haven't  seen"; 
"I  haven't  heard";  'I  didn't  do  it."  Even- 
tually, however,  he  volunteered  to  tell 
his  story. 

Lek  and  Sangwan  were  misled  by  the 
Communists  because  they  had  no  real 
basis  of  comparison,  no  way  of  testing 
the  validity  of  their  statements.  What 
our  AID  pec^le  are  doing  is  reaching  into 
Don  Saeng  village  and  bringing  the  out- 
side world  to  people  like  Lek  and  Sang- 
wan. They  are  helping  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Thai  peasants  to  obtain  a 
better  education,  better  employment,  to 
learn  new  techniques  of  f£u-ming  or  to 
turn  to  other  occupations  by  learning 
new  skills. 

Our  task  Is  to  help  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment develop  techniques  whereby  Lek 
and  Sangwan  can  Identify  their  own 
problems  and  recognize  that  Uiere  Is 
something  they  and  their  people  can  do 
about  them;  our  Job  is  to  help  the  Thais 
improve  existing  Institutions  and  create 
new  ones  which  will  give  Lek  and  Sang- 
wan real  benefits  Instead  of  the  empty 
promises  of  terrorists. 

But  human  and  institutional  develop- 
ment requires  much  from  those  who  dare 
to  believe  In  it.  It  takes  men  and  money. 
It  takes  talent.  It  takes  time  and  belief. 

THX  NOD  roK  mcN 

To  date,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  sent  into  the  Far  East 
more   than   4,000   American   men   and 


women  to  work  on  stabilization  pro- 
grams. They  are  there  because  they  must 
take  the  seed  to  the  farmer,  must  teach 
the  use  of  tertillzer,  and  help  in  the 
harvest.  They  must  build  the  schools  and 
instruct  the  students.  They  must  carry 
medicine  into  the  jungles,  treat  the  sick, 
and  shelter  the  homeless.  And  in  some 
areas,  they  are  needed  in  the  villages  to 
seciire  safety  by  day  and  to  protect  the 
peace  of  the  night. 

Men  are  also  needed  to  prepare  others 
to  build  their  own  institutions.  They 
must  train  them  to  build  roads,  houses, 
industries,  airfields,  and  communications 
systems  required  for  20th-century  living. 
Men  must  help  other  men  organize  for 
their  common  good — to  form  coopera- 
tives, professional  and  labor  associations, 
credit  unions,  banking  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative and  planning  organizations. 
When  people  inspire  others  to  help  them- 
selves in  the  development  process,  the 
most  enduring  and  powerful  force  on 
earth  has  been  unleashed. 

The  less  developed  countries  must  do 
most  of  the  job  themselves.  But  by  their 
very  definition,  they  cannot  do  it  with- 
out some  outside  help.  Only  men  can 
reach  Lek  and  Sangwan.  The  Commu- 
nists sent  men  to  tempt  them  with  illu- 
sions. We  send  men  to  help  them  with 
concrete  realities. 

THE    NEED    FOK    MONEY 

Of  course  we  cannot  increase  the  sta- 
bility of  the  world  community  by  money 
alone;  neither  can  we  do  so  without  it. 
Money  is  needed — for  material,  ma- 
chines, and  for  labor.  Without  it,  no  pro- 
gram for  stability  can  be  set  In  motion. 
And  if  we  do  not  plan  for  dynamic  sta- 
bility, history's  wars  tell  us  that  we  will 
pay  an  even  higher  price  for  a  static  one. 

In  fiscal  1967,  the  Congress  tmpro- 
priated  approximately  $2.15  billion  for 
global  development  work.  Of  this 
amount,  $768  million,  or  about  36  per- 
cent, was  designated  for  the  Far  East 
region,  which  includes  Southeast  Asia. 
Our  rationale  for  this  action  can  be 
demonstrated  by  means  of  a  simple  an- 
alogy: A  man  may  spend  massive 
amounts  for  fire  and  theft  insurance  on 
his  property,  but  if  he  does  not  spend  a 
little  to  improve  his  neighborhood,  it 
will  run  down,  and  his  own  damage 
risks  will  rise.  So  will  his  insurance 
rates. 

No  one  denies  that  we  now  live  in  a 
world  which  requires  immense  military 
outlays.  But  dynamic  stability,  in  our 
neighborhood  or  world  community,  re- 
quires much  more  from  us  than  just  in- 
suring a  precarious  status  quo.  It  silso 
demands  that  we  maintain,  improve,  and 
expand  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
It  takes  AID  money  to  improve  the  world 
community  in  which  we  all  live  and 
move. 

If  an  analogy  between  a  private  home- 
owner and  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
seems  too  facile,  let  us  consider  the  as- 
sertion of  each  successive  U.S.  adminis- 
tration in  the  past  20  years,  with  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Congress:  that  our 
national  Interest  is  well  served  by  our 
foreign  aid  program.  In  the  words  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Conmiittee  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
bill  of  1967: 


It  Is  hardly  arguable  that  our  past  aid  In 
defense  of  the  free  world  has  paid  dividends 
by  helping  to  thwart  and  frustrate  the  world 
conununlst  drive.  Not  only  has  It  foiled  ag- 
gression; It  has  brought  stability  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries. 

Additionally,  and  this  Is  a  factor 
whose  significance  should  never  be  ig- 
nored, every  major  Industrialized  coun- 
try that  I  know  of  has  a  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  progrram.  Some  take  a 
larger  portion  of  their  national  income 
than  ours,  some  take  less.  It  is  striking 
that  some  of  the  nations  which  we  con- 
sider most  realistically  practical — such 
as  France,  West  Germany,  and  Japan — 
have  very  large  programs.  So  do  the 
Communist-bloc  countries.  All  these 
governments  have  concluded  that  it  is  in 
their  national  interest  to  have  a  foreign 
economic  aid  program,  even  though  with 
their  smaller  wealth,  it  means  a  greater 
sacrifice  for  their  people  than  for  ours. 

TALENT 

Yankee  know-how  has  achieved  leg- 
endary status.  Our  confident  "can  do" 
approach  and  the  results  it  gets  consti- 
tute probably  our  most  familiar  char- 
acteristic. With  achievement,  however, 
comes  responsibility — as  every  high 
school  valedictory  reiterates  throughout 
the  country.  But  because  this  is  almost  a 
cliche,  it  Is  not  the  less  true.  We  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  share  what  we  know 
and  can  do.  It  may  even  be  more  than 
that.  It  may  sound  fanciful,  but  the  only 
way  to  Increase  knowledge  Is  to  give  it 
away.  Ideas  and  know-how  will  not  keep; 
they  must  be  nourished  in  many  minds 
and  take  root  In  fresh  soils.  Talent  needs 
to  be  shared. 

Southeast  Asia  needs  our  generosity 
now,  just  as  we  need  to  share.  The 
human  resources  of  that  region  of  the 
world  alone  are  almost  inexhaustible. 
The  special  knowledge  that  is  there — and 
there  is  a  lot  of  it — urgently  needs  re- 
lease. And  it  takes  talent  to  develop 
human  resources. 

It  Is  not  enough  just  for  men  and 
money  to  fight  against  something.  People 
must  fight  for  something.  Dynamic  sta- 
bility in  any  coimtry  requires  freedom 
from  himger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  For 
fiscal  1968,  AID  Is  channeling  Its  diver- 
sity of  talent  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  agriculture,  health,  Euid  education — 
with  an  increase  of  25  percent  in  fimds 
in  the  latter  two  areas  alone.  AID  intends 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  war  on 
hunger,  family  planning,  and  nutrition 
improvement  through  its  emphasis  on 
improving  a  country's  agricultural,  pro- 
duction, population-planning,  and  child- 
feeding  program. 

Public  Health  is  already  receiving  ex- 
tensive doses  of  AID  talent.  The  well- 
being  of  any  nation  rests  fundamentally 
upon  the  health  of  its  people,  and  when 
they  are  cursed  by  dlsesise,  their  hopes 
grow  dim.  Education  is  another  essential 
of  future  development.  It  takes  an  edu- 
cated people  to  man  the  factories,  to  con- 
duct the  administration  of  public  and 
private  business,  and  to  teach  the  young. 

TIME 

It  takes  time  for  people  and  institu- 
tions to  develop.  We  have  time  to  wait. 
Instant  success  may  be  true  for  instant 
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coffee  and  for  TV  dinners.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  for  people  and  their  communi- 
ties. The  development  of  people  and  their 
institutions  cannot  be  rushed  if  what  we 
build  is  to  endure. 

When  societies  are  changing  from 
within  and  are  threatened  from  without, 
it  is  not  easy  to  take  time  to  let  a  pat- 
tern of  development  root  itself  securely. 
The  temptation  is  always  there — to  do  It 
for  them,  to  push  too  fast  and  too  hard, 
to  force  our  way  on  theirs,  because  we 
already  know  it  works  for  us.  But  what 
works  well  for  our  Midwest  and  our 
South  may  not  always  be  best  for  their 
Southeast  Asia.  Southeast  Asia  has  a 
unique  iieople  and  culture,  and  it  is 
worth  our  time  to  take  both  seriously. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Recently,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  planned 
to  build  a  much-needed  water  storage 
facility  for  the  rural  people  of  a  village 
in  southern  Laos.  The  aim  was  to  conduct 
this  program  on  a  self-help  basis.  AID 
knew  how  much  the  villagers  wanted  this 
project,  and  they  were  eager  to  get  the 
job  done  as  fast  as  they  could.  Men  and 
machines  were  moved  in,  plans  drawn 
up,  the  site  confirmed,  and  labor  re- 
cruited. The  time  schedule  called  for  an 
impressively  swift  job.  Everything  looked 
good — except  for  one  thing.  The  people 
of  the  village  suddenly  refused  to  work. 
Despite  AID'S  pleas,  they  would  not 
help — the  self-help  principle  notwith- 
standing. And  time  was  passing. 

If  the  story  ended  here,  we  could  too 
easily  dismiss  the  Laotians  as  lazy,  im- 
grateful,  wasteful  farmers.  We  could 
ease  our  anger  by  describing  their  stub- 
bornness as  just  another  sign  of  the  in- 
scrutable and  indolent  Asian.  They 
simply  would  not  try,  even  with  our 
offer  of  help;  apparently  they  really 
didn't  want  the  job  done  after  all. 

The  ingredient  that  is  missing  in  such 
an  attitude  is  time — time  to  consider  the 
people  of  the  land  seriously,  "lliere  was  a 
very  good  reason  why  the  villagers  re- 
fused to  work.  It  seems  that  Pi,  a  sacred 
spirit,  lived  on  the  very  site  which  West- 
em  engineers  had  designated  as  the  best 
place  along  the  river  to  construct  the 
facility. 

All  that  was  needed,  in  this  instance, 
was  sufficient  time  for  a  resident  AID 
anthropologist  to  win  *lie  trust  of  the 
local  shaman-priest  and  then  ask  if  it 
were  possible  to  move  the  sacred  spirit 
downstream.  It  was,  and  Pi  was  gilven 
another  home.  When  time  was  taken  for 
that,  east  and  west  were  ready  to  build 
together. 

The  incident  encompassed  only  a  brief 
period;  in  many  cases,  years  are  in- 
volved. But  although  the  delays  encoim- 
tered  may  seem  excessive  to  our  western 
minds,  they  are  worthwhile  Investments. 
A  water-storage  facility  is  not  very  big, 
but  it  means  a  great  deal  to  Laotian  vil- 
lagers. Their  spirit  means  a  great  deal, 
too.  Accommodation  could  be  made  for 
both. 

BELXEF 

I  have  already  indicated  that  dynamic 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia  takes  men, 
money,  talent,  and  time.  It  also  takes  a 
lot  of  belief.  Southeast  Asia  needs  our 
good  faith  today.  They  need  someone  to 
confirm  their  right  to  be  what  they  are. 


including  their  right  to  be  different  from 
us  and  to  develop  on  their  own  national 
terms.  People  and  nations  who  do  not 
beUeve  in  that  right  become  tyrants. 
They  posh  other  people  and  nations 
around  and  thread  their  own  brand  of 
distrust  over  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  who  believe  in  their  right 
to  be  themselves,  to  be  different,  and  to 
develop  on  their  own  terms  hold  this  be- 
lief for  others.  So  they  dare  to  build. 

We  believe  in  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia,  in  their  integrity  and  their  long- 
ing for  stability.  And  so  we  have  the 
courage  to  follow  our  belief  and  work 
with  them  and  for  them.  We  trust  each 
other. 

It  is  true  that  our  stability  program  in 
Southeast  Asia  requires  many  ingredi- 
ents. It  takes  much  to  accomplish  it.  But 
what  it  takes,  it  gives  back.  It  gives  back 
men,  prepared  to  live  with  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  requirements  and  benefits  of 
a  modem  world.  For  our  financial  in- 
vestment, it  returns  a  richer,  more  peace- 
ful society  in  which  we  can  continue  to 
prosper.  If  it  takes  talent  to  build  and  to 
develop,  stability  gives  back  minds  grown 
generous  and  free  through  cross-cultural 
contact.  If  we  must  give  time  and  belief, 
we  get  back  time  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of 
our  fellow  man,  and  a  renewed  belief  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  foundations 
we  have  laid  together. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  sincerely  try  to  speak  simply. 
There  Is  nothing  that  is  closer  to  the 
American  heart  than  foreign  aid.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  money  was  hard  to  get,  and 
a  penny  and  a  nickle  were  large  coins. 
Good  people  would  give  their  pennies 
and  their  nlckles  and  their  dimes,  when 
they  ill  could  spare  them,  for  the  mission- 
aries. These  missionaries  went  all  over 
the  world,  where  there  is  hardship,  where 
there  are  problems,  and  they  taught 
what?  Religion?  Yes.  But  they  were  the 
builders  of  education  and  health. 

I  have  great  respect  for  a  former  col- 
league on  this  committee.  Dr.  Walter 
Judd.  He  was  a  missionary,  a  medical 
missionary,  and  he  knew  the  heart  of 
America  and  the  heart  of  foreign  lands. 
When  he  was  in  this  House  and  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  he  was  always  a 
strong  champion  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  we  make  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram too  complex.  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  those  who  think  that  our 
America,  in  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  should  go  out  teach- 
ing to  all  the  world  how  many  children 
they  should  have.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that.  Our  image,  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam, 
must  be  one  of  sincerity,  of  simplicity. 
We  are  going  into  other  lands  to  help 
them  raise  their  economy  smd  to  help 
them  raise  their  standards.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  raising  the  stature  of  Uncle  Sam 
in  the  foreign  eyes  when  we  say  we  are 
Eoing  into  other  countries  to  say  how 
many  children  they  are  going  to  have. 
Yes,  if  their  complexion  is  brown,  they 
may  have  one  child  or  two  children,  and 
if  it  is  white,  then  more?  I  do  not  know. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fine  pro- 


gram. Yes,  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
make  war  and  we  are  making  war  in  an 
unhappy  and  uneasy  and  changing  world. 
Should  we  grudge  the  little  money  in  this 
program  to  advance  imderstanding,  to 
build  in  the  ways  of  peace? 

That  is  all  that  is  at  issue  here.  I  know, 
some  are  saying,  "The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  not  popular  at  home."  What  do 
they  mean,  that  it  is  not  popular?  The 
women's  clubs  are  for  it.  The  churches 
are  for  it.  The  labor  unions  are  for  it. 
Many  of  the  industrialists  are  for  It. 
What  do  they  mean,  "It  is  not  popular"? 

Do  not  be  frightened  off.  This  is  the 
most  popular  program  we  have. 

Oh,  yes,  it  can  be  misrepresented.  Some 
can  say,  "Do  you  believe  in  throwing 
away  money?"  Of  course  no  one  believes 
in  throwing  away  money,  but  we  do  not 
throw  away  money  when  we  are  seelcing 
to  lift  the  curse  of  poverty  and  the  curse 
of  ignorance  and  the  ciirse  of  disease 
from  foreign  lands.  That  is  not  throwing 
away  money.  That  is  an  investment  in 
the  future. 

Now  let  me  talk  of  how  I  see  this 
program. 

Whenever  I  look  at  television  I  have 
to  go  through  a  lot  of  commercials,  and 
sometimes  I  do  not  like  the  commercials, 
but  I  know  they  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I 
do  not  hear  the  stockholders  of  these 
companies  saying,  "Oh.  they  are  throw- 
ing away  millions  of  dollars  just  to  give 
amusement  or  boredom  to  the  American 
people."  It  is  money  spent  as  an  invest- 
ment. It  is  money  spent  to  bring  in  more 
business. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  in  foreign  aid  is 
just  that.  We  can  value  it  only  from  that 
standpoint. 

I  know  a  little  something  eibout  Africa. 
I  am  amazed  by  the  great  wealth  of 
Africa. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  South-West 
Africa  was  nothing  but  desert.  Then  they 
found  some  diamonds.  Ten  years  later 
they  found  some  more  diamonds.  Ten 
years  later  was  the  greatest  diamond  find 
in  the  world. 

Mauritania  was  mostly  desert,  with 
less  than  1  mlUlon  population,  and  they 
found  deposits  there  of  minerals  of  im- 
told  wealth. 

The  little  coimtry  of  Niger,  the  poor- 
est of  all  countries,  just  recently  found 
minersds  of  tremendous  value. 

This  is  the  world  of  Africa.  Yes,  there 
should  be  a  little  help  to  Africa.  In  Africa 
we  are  missing  the  boat.  We  are  not 
doing  much  for  Africa.  If  all  this  au- 
thorization goes  through,  there  still  will 
not  be  very  much  for  Africa.  If  it  is  cut 
down,  there  will  not  be  anything  for 
Africa. 

Africa  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  great 
markets.  Why,  the  Africa  of  tomorrow, 
which  is  right  around  the  corner,  will 
give  to  us  tremendous  foreign  trade.  It  is 
worth  cultivating. 

So  it  is  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  heart  is  in  this  bill. 
My  faith  is  in  this  bill.  I  see  this  biU 
bringing  the  near  tomorrow,  as  I  have 
seen  during  my  lifetime  the  America  of 
yesterday  brought  into  the  America  of 
today.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  population 
of  California,  of  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  less  than  that  of  the  city  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  that  time  In  Phila- 
delphia the  population  waa  1.2  million. 
In  my  boyhood  In  all  of  California  there 
were  less  than  1  million  people. 

What  happened? 

Development. 

Yes,  we  can  call  it  foreign  aid  coming 
from  my  State  of  Illinois,  foreign  aid 
coming  earlier  from  New  England,  going 
west.  Foreign  aid — that  is  the  money 
that  built  up  California.  That  is  the 
money  that  built  up  the  great  West. 
First  we  had  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion, and  then  we  developed  waterpower. 
Think  of  the  market  that  CalHomia 
gives  us  today.  Would  my  Illinois  be  as 
prosperous  If  it  were  not  for  California? 
And  what  has  come  about  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
California?  My  friends,  the  world  of 
tomorrow  will  be  so  much  richer  because 
of  the  money  we  have  put  into  foreign 
aid  in  order  to  build  up  the  economies  of 
countries  which  are  now  small  but  of 
tremendous  stature  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources. Build  up  their  economies  and 
they  will  become  our  customers  and  our 
markets.  Our  factories  will  be  turning 
out  goods  and  we  will  find  markets  all 
over  the  world  In  a  world  of  plenty  that 
has  been  made  by  the  little  money  we 
are  now  putting  into  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  filled  with  emo- 
tion. I  know  I  am  near  the  end  of  the 
road.  When  you  are  85  you  know  that 
there  are  not  too  many  years  ahead,  and 
sometimes  when  you  are  near  the  end  of 
the  road  and  you  look  back  at  the  road 
you  have  traveled  you  can  see  with 
greater  clarity  the  vision  of  the  road 
ahead,  the  road  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  very  good  friend. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  a  very  eloquent 
presentation.  I  might  say  whUe  he  may 
be  somewhat  older  than  some  of  us  in 
years,  he  is  young  in  spirit  and  has  been 
a  great  addition  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  should  also  like  to  say 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  provided 
a  very  sizable  contribution  in  the  form 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  our 
country.  I  think  we  are  all  grateful  to 
it. 

In  reference  to  the  gentleman's  em- 
phasis on  Africa,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  did  mention  the  significance  of  this 
continent,  because  it  does  seem  to  me  this 
is  an  area  which  we  have  perhaps  under- 
emphasized  in  the  past. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  the  limitation  placed  by 
the  other  body  on  the  number  of  coun- 
tries to  which  we  can  give  aid,  because 
It  seems  Inevitable  to  me  that  if  there 
should  be  too  severe  a  restriction,  the 
African  coim tries,  the  new  countries,  the 
ones  where  a  token  contribution  in  many 
cases  might  be  of  significance,  would 
have  to  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  recip- 
ients. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
on  the  limitation  placed  by  the  other 
body  on  the  number  of  coimtrles  to 
which  we  might  give  aid  and  what  It 


might  do  to  the  countries  in  Africa  to 
which  we  have  been  giving  or  might  give 
assistance? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  so  very 
pleased  that  my  friend  brought  that  mat- 
ter up.  If  the  reduction  In  the  authoriza- 
tion decided  upon  by  the  other  body 
prevails,  there  will  be  no  help  going  to 
Africa.  Africa  will  be  entirely  devoid  of 
any  help,  and  we  will  be  missing  the 
boat  badly.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
area  closest  to  our  interests  was  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Certainly  we  have  an 
interest  in  the  Far  East,  which  is  far 
away,  but  our  closest  interest  is  in  Africa 
and  in  Latin  America.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  there  should  be  such  cuts 
in  the  authorization  that  Africa  will  be 
entirely  cut  off.  It  would  be  a  tragedy. 

In  closing,  might  I  respond  to  my 
friend.  I  would  say  that  the  greatest 
enrichment  of  my  life  in  these  later  years 
has  been  my  membership  on  this  com- 
mittee. We  are  all  prima  donnas  on  my 
committee.  I  say  that  with  the  warmest 
affection.  Nobody  quite  can  define  foreign 
policy.  It  has  been  a  complex  sort  of 
thing.  In  earlier  days  it  was  rather  sim- 
ple. We  wanted  to  do  business  with  coun- 
tries, and  that  was  all  we  were  interested 
In.  Now  we  have  world  responsibility.  No- 
body quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody 
else  can  define  foreign  policy. 

Well,  now,  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee my  beloved  colleagues — every  one 
of  them — can  define  foreign  policy  to 
their  own  satisfaction  but  convert  no  one 

B4r.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOEXSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  chronology  of 
the  aid  program.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  wish  the  other  people  of  this  Nation 
had  one-tenth  of  his  idealism,  one-tenth 
of  his  dedication,  one-tenth  of  the  gen- 
tleman's vision,  one-tenth  of  the  gentle- 
man's energy,  and  one-tenth  of  his 
abUity. 

There  is  a  song  about  being  "Yoimg 
in  Heart."  The  gentleman  is  yoimg  in 
heart,  and  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  the 
gentleman  robs  old  age  of  its  terrors. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  WeU,  I  may 
have  another  primary  next  June  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey would  come  to  Illinois  and  do  a  little 
campaigning  for  me? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  You  bet  I  wUl. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  lacking  while  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  w£is  speaking  is 
that  we  did  not  have  435  Members  pres- 
ent. I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  a  better 
speech  in  this  House  dizring  my  tenure 
of  service.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  As  the  gentle- 
man advances  in  years,  his  eloquence, 
which  I  feel  is  a  natural  gift,  advances 
with  him.  I  hope  the  gentleman  has 
many,  many  more  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  need  him. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Hllnois.  I  might  say  to 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
have  always  tried  to  practice  humility. 
But  if  I  listen  to  any  more  compliments 
of  the  magnitude  which  the  majority 
leader  has  bestowed  upon  me,  I  will  leave 
the  well  of  the  House  with  a  big  head. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TaftI. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  enough  task  indeed  for  a 
freshman  member — insofar  as  |jhe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  concerned — 
to  come  to  the  floor  with  all  of  the 
knowledgeable  people  upon  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  express  views  upon  the  leg- 
islation that  is  pending  before  us.  But, 
coming  as  I  do,  after  a  Titan,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  makes  it  an  almost  im- 
possible job. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  experience  of 
serving  on  this  committee  has  been  a 
most  pleasant  and  a  most  stimulating 
one. 

I  would  join  in  the  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan], and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  and.  Indeed,  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  attention  that 
they  have  given  to  this  bill. 

As  I  have  indicated  In  my  additional 
views,  I  feel  strongly  that  our  national 
Interest  dictates  that  we  continue  a  for- 
eign aid  program  and  try  to  improve 
that  foreign  aid  program.  And,  it  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  have  offered  some  addi- 
tional views,  commenting  as  to  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  followed  in  the 
committee  and  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made.  Further,  I  would  like  to  echo 
the  recommendation  of  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  as  to  the  desirability  of  more  use 
of  the  subcommittees  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  detaUs  of  this  bill. 

When  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  read  my  additional 
views,  he  commented  to  me,  in  his  usual 
perspicacious  vein: 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  with  your 
seniority  on  the  committee  could  dare  come 
lorward  and  present  such  suggestions  for 
revolutionizing  committee   procedures. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose today  to  go  into  further  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  such  a  change. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
basic  question  that  is  going  to  come  up  in 
the  amendments  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
authorization  under  this  bill  should  be 
a  1-year  or  a  2-year  authorization. 

I  believe  the  issue  involved  here  is 
whether  or  not  this  amoimts  to  a  dovm- 
gradlng  of  congressional  supervision 
over  this  program.  Woiald  it  not  be  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive and  not  the  legislative  branch  is  to 
make  policy  In  this  area? 

For  a  few  minutes  today  I  also  want 
to  go  into  this  to  answer  arguments  that 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, but  it  really  comes  down  to 
what  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
is,  and  how  we  can  best  do  our  job.  I 
am  convinced — and  I  believe  most  of  the 
Members  are  convinced — that  we  can  do 
it  by  continual  review.  I  believe  that 
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continual  review  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  discipline,  at  least,  of 
annual  hearings. 

Let  me  review  for  a  few  minutes  the 
various  reasons  that  have  been  given  In 
advocating  a  2-year  authorization. 

First,  it  is  said  that  many  countries 
no  longer  need  short-term  help.  Well, 
that  may  be,  but  certainly  there  are 
many  countries  that  may  very  well  need 
short-term  help,  and  short-term  help  In 
the  near  future.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
who  have  recently  received  such  help, 
and  I  assume  we  should  take  another 
look  next  year  at  them  to  see  what  their 
progress  has  been.  Let  me  cite  just  as 
points  of  illustration  those  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  perhaps  Greece,  where 
certainly  there  are  changing  circum- 
stances. I  believe  there  is  a  continual  su- 
pervision and  decision  that  could  well 
and  really  should  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  executive,  &s  the 
conditions  change,  and  the  desires  and 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people 
change. 

Second,  It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
enough  experience  to  know  that  we  can 
get  results  under  a  foreign  aid  program. 
We  have  enough  experience  to  know  we 
cannot  get  results  in  some  instances  as 
well,  and  I  believe  when  we  see  we  are 
not  getting  results,  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion is  too  long  a  period  for  a  change  in 
the  authorization  which,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, will  be  stimulated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  has  been  said  also  that  congressional 
recognition  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  being  in  the  national  interest  will  be 
established  by  giving  a  longer  authoriza- 
tion than  a  1-year  period.  I  believe  the 
answer  to  that  is  very  simple.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  continuing  na- 
ture of  the  foreign  aid  program  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  and  I  believe  a  study 
of  the  record  of  the  past  support  of  the 
Congress  Is  sufficient  to  make  that  point. 
Certain  programs  such  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  for  instance,  have 
been  continuing  programs,  and  author- 
ized over  a  period  of  years.  There  are 
special  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  I  would 
not  upset  this  area. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  appropriations 
still  will  be  annual,  and  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  safeguard  for  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  quite  the  contrary,  the 
fact  that  appropriations  are  annual 
means  that  the  programs,  at  least  to  that 
extent,  are  continually  subject  to  review. 
Why,  if  they  are  to  be  subject  to  review 
as  to  fimds  to  be  provided,  should  they 
not  be  subject  to  review  as  to  the  policy 
involved?  One  of  the  most  frank  state- 
ments made  to  me  Informally  on  this  with 
regard  to  the  2-year  authorization  bears 
repeating  here.  It  is  that  to  go  for  a  vote 
of  the  other  body  again  next  year  might 
hurt  the  program  more. 

Well,  if  so,  I  believe  we  had  better  take 
this  question  head  on.  The  implication  is 
that  the  future  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  other  areas  than  foreign  aid 
can  result  in  some  kickback  upon  the 
foreign  aid  program.  For  those  who 
would  change  our  foreign  policy,  perhaps 
that  would  be  a  desirable  thing.  But  In 
any  event.  If  we  are  to  make  our  decision 
upon  foreign  aid  and  on  the  basis  of  poor 


reasoning  of  this  sort,  then  I  bellevi  the 
Congress,  and  Indeed  the  Nation,  will 
have  arrived  at  a  sad  day. 

Another  point  made  by  the  director  of 
the  program  before  our  committee  was 
that  perhaps  a  5-year  authorization 
might  be  desirable  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams. He  was  asked,  if  this  was  true, 
why  did  he  not  ask  for  5  years?  He  came 
out  with  what  I  think  was  quite  a  fac- 
tual, truthful  answer:  that  it  was  not 
practical  to  come  out  with  more  than  2 
years  and  expect  approval. 

Thus,  I  believe  really  what  this  comes 
down  to  as  much  as  anything  else  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  of  the  executive 
branch. 

It  has  been  said  that  too  much  agency 
time  Is  spent  in  congressional  hearings. 
Perhaps  that  is  true.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gested reforms  with  regard  to  taking 
some  of  the  more  detailed  aspects  up  with 
subcommittees  would  probably  get  down 
to  the  people  who  are  actually  in  charge 
of  a  particular  program  and  might  be  the 
remedy  for  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  an  advan- 
tage of  freeing  the  Congress  from  a 
yearly  review,  giving  it  more  time  to  focus 
on  special  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  proper  procedural 
changes  rather  than  a  change  in  the 
years  of  authorization  would  be  the  way 
to  handle  this  matter. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  too  much 
attention  to  the  errors  and  too  little  to 
the  successes.  Our  job  is  to  pay  attention 
to  those  areas  in  which  we  find  errors. 
If  we  have  successes,  then  the  Congress 
is  not  called  upon  to  change  those  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  think  it  is  our  job  to  review  the 
programs  and  to  pick  up  errors  that  we 
see  and  point  them  out. 

It  is  said  that  annual  reviews  dull 
rather  than  sharpen  the  Interest  of  the 
Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  how  can  less  activity 
create  more  interest?  This  just  does  not 
add  up. 

It  is  said  that  continuity  is  needed  for 
sound  management.  As  to  this,  I  might 
add  that  sound  management  may  call 
for  continuity  as  well. 

In  sum,  I  do  not  think  a  case  has  been 
made  for  a  2-year  authorization  pro- 
gram. I  think  amendments  should  be 
offered  and  I,  if  others  do  not  offer  them 
first,  will  be  offering  amendments  to  cut 
back  on  these  various  programs  that 
have  been  authorized  for  a  period  longer 
than  1  year. 

The  Committee  might  be  interested  in 
the  figures,  as  to  what  the  authorizations 
for  1969  total. 

The  total  figure  for  1969  is  $2,775,- 
325,000.  That  is  an  increase  over  1968 
of  some  $273  million. 

In  summary,  if  you  attempt  to  justify 
increases  from  1968  to  1969  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  that  has  been  presented  to 
you,  and  that  was  before  the  committee, 
I  think  you  will  find  very  little  justi- 
fication for  any  1969  increases  there. 

In  conclusion  the  basic  question  still 
remains:  Do  you  want  to  have  the  Con- 
gress maintain  control  and  supervision 
and  oversight  over  this  area?  Or  do  you 
want  to  give  a  blank  check — well,  per- 
haps not  a  blank  check,  but  certainly 


one  dated  for  the  next  year  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government? 

Do  we  feel  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  too  heavily  imposed  upon  to 
be  called  upon  to  review  each  of  these 
programs  every  year  and  to  work  their 
will  on  these  programs? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  Include  the  following 
tables  of  the  1969  authorizations  in  for- 
eign assistance  which  I  expect  to  ask  to 
be  stricken: 

1969  AUTHORIZATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1967 


Subject 


Authorization, 
1969 


Authorization 

increase  over 

1968 


Development  Loan  Fund J750,000,0O0  {150,000,000 

Technical  cooperation  and 

development  grant! 260,000,000  17,000,000 

American  schools  and 

hospitals  abroad 14,000,000  0 

International  organizations...  158,000,000  17,000,000 

Supporting  assistance,  /      170.000,000  0 

Vietnam \      550,000,000  0 

Contingency  fund 100,000,000  25,000,000 

Military  assistance 714,000,000  64,000,000 

Administrative  expenses 59,325,000  0 

Total. 2,775,325,000      273,000,000 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wolff], 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  foreign 
aid  is  an  appropriate  way  to  help  our 
friends  in  the  developing  nations  with 
self-help  programs.  Foreign  aid,  especial- 
ly military  aid,  is  not,  and  will  never  be, 
an  appropriate  way  to  reward  coimtrles 
antagonistic  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  sincere  and  sorry  conclusion, 
after  examining  the  conduct  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram included  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, that  we  often  lack  vision  and  direc- 
tion in  the  execution  of  our  policy  of 
foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  politically  sound  nor  militar- 
ily logical  to  provide  military  aid  to  our 
adversaries.  Yet  there  are  in  the  United 
States  today  20  men  from  Iraq  and  the 
Sudan  still  receiving  training  at  our  mili- 
tary bases.  These  countries  have  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States,  yet  we  continue  to  train  their 
military  personnel.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  tried  to  justify  this  policy  but 
all  that  emerges  is  a  weak  apology  for  an 
inexcusable  program.  Our  Nation  appears 
not  to  recognize  what  is  meant  by  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations.  Against 
our  best  interests,  we  persist  in  providing 
men  from  countries  mllitantly  opposed  to 
us  and  our  policies  access  to  security  in- 
formation on  military  bases  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  type  of  aid 
must  cease — as  of  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  on  this  point,  I 
wish  to  clarify  a  statement  I  made  last 
week.  I  said  that  Libya  had  broken  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  source  for  that  incorrect  statement 
v;as  the  Consressional  Relations  Office  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Only  after  fur- 
ther probing  was  I  able  to  have  this 
mistake  corrected.  It  is  most  imfortunate 
that  for  two  months  the  Congressional 
Relations  Office  was  informing  Members 
of  Congress  incorrectly  that  Libya  had 
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severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Although  Libya  has  not  broken  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States,  I 
was  interested  In  a  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 18.  According  to  a  dispatch  from 
Cairo.  Libyan  troops  are  regularly  defect- 
ing to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
latter  Is  clearly  an  adversary  of  ours 
and  it  would  be  most  embarrassing  if 
American-trained  Libyan  troops  were 
Joining  the  United  Arab  Republic  mili- 
tary. 

Clearly  when  such  an  unfortunate 
possibility  exists  It  is  imperative  that  we 
evaluate  carefully  our  policy  of  military 
aid  to  Libya.  Whether  or  not  a  country 
has  broken  diplomatic  relations  should 
not  be  the  only  basis  for  considering  the 
merits  of  military  aid  programs. 

Jordan  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  expresses  a 
desire  to  be  our  friend.  Yet  when  the 
chips  were  down,  when  a  decision  had  to 
be  made,  Jordan  signed  a  military  assist- 
ance pact  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Whatever  may  be  Jordan's  intentions, 
that  country  has  a  defense  pact  with  an 
avowed  adversary  of  our's  and  continued 
military  aid  to  Jordan  Is  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
military  aid  to  certain  Arab  nations,  they 
will  receive  that  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  submit  that  we  do  not  have  to 
give  way  to  this  International  "black- 
malL"  Such  attempts  to  play  the  United 
States  against  the  Soviet  Union  are  ir- 
responsible and  perpetuate,  rather  than 
lessen,  cold  war  tensions  between  us  and 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  realize 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  foreign  aid. 
I  welcome  projects  that  build  self-sufB- 
ciency  in  the  developing  nations;  for  that 
is  the  purpose  of  aid.  As  our  aid  officer  in 
Taiwan  told  me  sevo-al  years  ago:  His 
Job  was  to  make  his  Job  unnecessary,  and 
he  did  Just  that.  The  program  was  so 
siwcessful  the  Republic  of  China  no  long- 
O'  needs  economic  assistance.  Through 
our  aid  program  we  must  strive  to  help 
the  developing  nations  use  their  resources 
to  become  our  trading  partners;  not  to 
remain  the  perpetual  recipients  of  aid. 

Thus,  while  the  principle  of  foreign  aid 
has  my  support,  there  are  ways  we  should 
alter  the  existing  program  to  help  de- 
serving nations  and,  at  the  same  time, 
consider  our  national  interests. 

Tlie  military  assistance  program 
should  be  separated  from  the  economic 
aid  program.  The  aims  of  these  two  pro- 
grams are  too  diverse  and  their  execution 
too  different  to  properly  lump  them  to- 
gether in  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
By  lumping  them  together  Congress  is 
deprived  of  certain  freedom  of  action  in 
amending  aspects  of  the  aid  program. 
By  lumping  them  together  we  lose  sight 
of  their  different  objectives.  By  lumping 
them  together  we  Incorrectly  equate 
military  and  humanitarian  aid.  Clearly 
the  bases  for  dispensing  the  two  forms 
of  aid  are  different  and  the  two  programs 
should  therefore  be  separated  to  give 
maximum  control  to  the  aid  program. 
Such  a  separation  would  also  clear  up 
mlsimderstandlngs  about  the  execution 


of  the  aid  programs  and  ultimately  make 
foreign  aid  more  effective  for  the  donor 
and  the  recipient. 

Also,  while  providing  military  aid 
when  £M;>propriate,  we  should  move  to 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  foreign 
students  studying  at  American  univer- 
sities. The  Department  of  State  explains 
that  we  train  military  m^n  because  they 
are  the  leaders  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. By  doing  this  we  merely  extend  an 
already  unfortunate  situation.  Perhaps 
through  a  reexamination  of  our  policy, 
and  a  marked  increase  in  training  of 
economists,  political  scientists,  and  man- 
agers, we  can  reverse  the  unhappy  trend 
that  makes  political  leaders  of  military 
leaders.  I  would  not  object  to  having 
2,000  Iraqis  and  Sudanese  studying  at 
American  universities.  I  do  object  to  hav- 
ing 20  Iraqis  and  Sudanese  studying 
on  our  military  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  train  civilian 
leaders,  not  military  leaders.  Then  we 
will  benefit,  the  developing  countries  will 
benefit,  and  the  world  will  benefit  by  an 
appropriate  shift  from  an  emphasis  on 
the  military  to  an  emphasis  on  the  politi- 
cal. 

Foreign  aid  Is  unquestionably  a  wise 
program.  However,  Indiscriminate  and 
illogical  giving  will  ultimately  help  no 
coimtry.  least  of  all  the  United  States.  I 
am  sorry  we  cannot  sifford  more  than  Is 
requested  in  the  budget  for  aid  at  the 
present  time,  for  aid  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  weapons  against  international 
communism  at  our  command.  I  do  not 
take  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  foreign  aid.  I  do,  however,  take 
issue  with  certain  aspects  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  as  currently  executed  and  I 
intend  to  offer  amendments  accordingly 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  we  have  terminated  all  AID  pro- 
grams with  Iraq  and  nations  that  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  The  fact  is,  however, 
tlian  there  were  military  men  trtilning 
here,  and  the  decision  was  made  that 
since  they  were  here,  they  could  not  be 
sent  back  during  the  war.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  since  it  was  a  short  time  they 
had  to  go  in  order  to  finish  their  training, 
a  decision  was  made  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue and  then  send  them  home.  But  no 
new  programs  are  underway.  The  pro- 
grams we  did  have  have  been  terminated. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  programs  have  not 
been  terminated.  The  men  are  continuing 
to  receive  training.  However  it  Is  true 
there  are  no  new  programs  being  initi- 
ated for  either  Iraq  or  Sudan. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  am  saying 
we  had  several  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams with  several  nations,  supporting 
assistance  programs.  All  programs  have 
been  terminated.  The  one  exception  Is 
the  aid  to  military  men  who  are  here 
studying  in  the  United  States  from  Iraq. 
As  I  said,  they  were  here  before  war  was 
declared.  A  decision  was  made  as  to  how 
best  they  could  handle  the  situation. 
They  could  not  be  sent  home  imme- 
diately. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  I  do  not  understand  why 
these  men  whose  nations  had  broken  re- 
lations with  us  could  not  be  sent  home 
Inmiediately,  since  we  were  asked  to 
bring  our  Ambassador  home. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  did  terminate 
relations.  The  problem  was  that  these 
Individuals  were  here  studying,  and  so 
they  decided  they  would  let  them  go 
since  they  were  here  as  Individuals.  But 
all  programs  have  termiimted. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  cash-credit  military  sales 
have  been  made  to  NATO,  Australia,  and 
Japan,  with  more  than  75  percent  going 
to  Europe  alone. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  However,  I  am  sorry 
that  these  programs  were  not  termi- 
nated as  officially  as  our  relations  were 
terminated  with  the  countries  of  the 
Sudan  and  Iraq. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  tonight. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12048),  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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LETTER    TO    THE    SPEAKER    FROM 
PRIME  MINISTER  KY  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  from  Prime  Minister  Ky. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
O'  lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AISEERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speak- 
er has  Just  received  a  letter  dated  Augiist 
21,  1967,  from  Prime  Minister  B:y  of 
South  Vietnam. 

What  this  letter  does  is  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  It  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  de- 
bates which  have  taken  place  here  and 
of  the  sacrifices  and  contributions  which 
the  American  people  are  making  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  states  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  that  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  Vietnam.  It  pledges  support 
for  the  democratic  process  and  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  verdict  of  the  people  in 
the  forthcoming  elections. 

We  welcome  this  clear  statement  of 
policy.  As  the  Vietnamese  people  go  to 
the  polls  we  can  only  wish  them  success 
in  this  great  effort  to  establish  repre- 
sentative goverrunent  within  a  constitu- 
tional framework. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Speaker  would  call  this 


letter  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  House.  I  am  therefore  inserting 
the  letter  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  all 
members  to  read  it.  The  letter  follows: 

August  21,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you  at  a  time  when  the  events  In 
my  country  occasion  passionate  debates  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  nations  are  to- 
gether defending  freedom,  and  are  consent- 
ing to  tremendous  sacrifices,  I  deem  It  my 
duty  to  affirm  again  the  principles  which 
command  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  by 
my  Government. 

The  defense  of  freedom  in  Vlet-Nam  re- 
quires more  than  our  Joint  efforts  at  war. 
It  Involves  first  and  foremost  our  mutual 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  democ- 
racy and  social  Justice.  Should  we  stray 
from  that  basic  commitment,  or  should  you 
misconstrue  our  purposes,  our  alliance  would 
Indeed  be  In  Jeopardy. 

As  my  Government  Is  nearlng  the  comple- 
tion of  its  term  of  duty,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  have  dispatched  our  task  with  honesty 
and  effectiveness  under  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. I  take  special  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  successfully  started  the  course 
toward  democracy  and  equality  for  a  so- 
ciety which  was  imprisoned  within  the  deep 
walls  of  feudalism,  corruption  and  Intol- 
erable social  discrepancies.  In  spite  of  war, 
subversion  and  several  grrave  crises,  my  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  organize  five 
nationwide  elections  of  vital  importance 
within  about  a  year's  time:  elections  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  September  1966, 
elections  for  hamlet  and  village  administra- 
tion in  April-May  1967,  Presidential  and  Sen- 
atorial elections  next  September,  and  elec- 
tions for  the  Lower  House  next  October.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  warrant 
our  determination  to  stay  the  course  toward 
democracy.  For  it  would  be  proper  for  all 
concerned  to  acknowledge  the  painful  di- 
lemma of  our  nation,  torn  between  the  dream 
to  attain  the  integrity  of  democratic  life  and 
the  necessity  to  fight  for  survival.  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  our  soldiers,  our 
cadremen  in  the  past  elections,  and  un- 
doubtedly we  shall  lose  many  more  In  the 
coming  weeks;  we  must  devote  a  great  deal 
of  resources  to  the  exercise  of  democracy 
which  are  badly  needed  on  the  battlefield; 
we  run  the  risk  of  subversion  and  division 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  must  unite  In 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  have  all  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  without  a  shadow  of 
reluctance. 

It  seems  a  cruel  Irony  that  some  of  our 
friends  chose  this  very  moment  to  voice 
doubt  on  our  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  my  Government 
Includes  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  leads 
to  mlsg'vlngs,  for  I  know  of  the  Inherent 
distrust  toward  military  government  in  the 
advanced  societies.  But  in  our  present  his- 
torical context,  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  are  of  a  very  particular  nature: 
700,000  of  our  young  men  are  under  arms 
in  a  nation  of  15  million  people.  Our  armed 
forces  are  not  composed  of  militarists  or 
people  inclined  to  the  use  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, but  of  all  generations  of  Vietnamese 
within  the  age  of  offering  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  service  to  their  Imperiled  fatherland. 
They  are  the  present  and  the  future  of  our 
nation. 

Furthermore,  my  Government  did  not 
seize  power;  It  was  a  civilian  government 
which,  unable  to  resolve  instability  and  divi- 
sion, passed  on  to  the  Armed  Forces  the 
burden  of  preserving  the  nation  from  col- 
lapsing. We  then  formeC  a  mixed  team  of 
civilian  and  military  leaders,  decided  that 
our  term  of  duty  was  to  be  a  transitional 
one,  and  set  out  to  establish  the  very  rapid 


timetable  for  the  advent  of  representative 
government.  We  are  now  reaching  the  final 
stage  of  that  timetable. 

Of  course,  two  years  are  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  en- 
gaged our  country  on  the  right  path,  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  the  tasks  which  we 
have  begun,  such  as  rural  development, 
reorganization  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  army,  reinforcement  of  the  national 
economy,  need  to  be  continued.  That  Is  why, 
in  good  conscience,  we  deem  It  our  duty  to 
run  for  offices  In  due  democratic  process.  We 
hope  that  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam  will  en- 
trust us  with  further  responsibilities  on  the 
basics  of  our  past  performances.  But  should 
the  people  decide  otherwise,  we  shall  readily 
accept  their  verdict. 

I  am  particularly  sad  to  hear  accusations 
that  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  will  re- 
sort to  coups  In  the  event  the  election  re- 
turns should  be  unfavorable  to  us.  We  have 
devoted  the  finest  hours  of  the  past  two 
years  to  bringing  about  the  first  democratic 
institutions  In  our  country,  we  shall  not  be 
the  ones  to  destroy  them.  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  our  soldiers,  our  civil  servants,  our 
cadremen  against  rigging  the  elections  in 
any  manner,  for  I  think  that  dishonest  elec- 
tions would  deprive  our  country  of  democ- 
racy for  a  long  period  of  time.  In  1963,  the 
people  and  the  Army  overthrew  a  dictatorial 
government  which  was  Issued  from  dishonest 
elections. 

That  a  few  press  correspondents  should 
misquote  my  word  of  caution  against  unfair 
elections  and  make  it  sound  like  a  threat  of 
coup  was,  after  all,  understandable.  But  for 
a  moment,  I  felt  very  discouraged  to  see  some 
of  the  best  friends  of  my  country  give  cre- 
dence to  those  Inaccurate  reports.  Time  and 
again  I  have  proved  that  I  am  capable  of 
placing  the  interest  of  our  nation  above  all 
possible  personal  ambition;  the  decision  I 
made  on  the  30th  of  June  to  withdraw  from 
the  Presidential  race  and  to  seek  the  Vice 
Presidency  instead,  was  another  instance  of 
my  sincerity. 

I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  attributing 
to  lU  faith  on  the  part  of  my  Government 
the  difficulties  that  the  candidates  may  en- 
counter in  their  campaigning.  My  country 
Is  short  on  physical  facilities,  several  of  our 
airfields  are  still  unsafe,  and  the  wind  blows 
where  it  may.  In  my  opinion,  a  dignified  atti- 
tude for  those  among  us  who  ambition  to  be 
public  servants  by  popular  choice  should  be 
to  endure  those  misfortunes  and  persevere 
In  seeking  the  support  of  the  electorate,  and 
not  to  display  resentment  against  the  adverse 
conditions  which  prevail  for  our  entire  peo- 
ple. In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
Government  has  done  its  very  best  to  give 
all  candidates  a  fair  share  of  the  means  for 
campaigning.  The  same  amount  of  money  is 
allotted  to  all  tickets.  The  Government  tele- 
vision and  radio  allow  equal  time  to  all  can- 
didates in  direct  broadcast,  and  anybody  in 
Vlet-Nam  can  testify  that  those  means  are 
used  at  their  fullest  capacity  by  our  oppo- 
nents, the  Vietnamese  press  is  free,  and,  in 
part,  quite  virulently  anti-Governmental;  on 
the  other  hand  the  foreign  press  is  at  full 
liberty  to  cover  the  campaign  and  the  forth- 
coming elections. 

If  by  the  standards  of  a  country  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  exercise  of  democracy, 
and  free  from  the  predicaments  of  war  and 
underdevelopment,  our  elections  still  pre- 
sent serious  shortcomings,  I  am  the  first  Viet- 
namese to  deplore  that  situation.  But  I  can 
say  without  any  doubt  In  my  conscience  that 
my  Government  does  not  deserve  any  lesson 
in  honesty  and  patriotism  from  any  quarter. 

I  am  afraid  that  persistent  criticism  with- 
out substantiated  evidence  on  the  part  of 
some  prominent  American  figures  may,  in  the 
long  rui>,  impair  the  harmony  of  our  Joint 
efforts.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  proud  people, 
they  will  accept  any  amount  of  tribulation* 
and    sufferings,    but   their    dead    count   aa 


much  as  the  dead  from  all  the  friendly  lands, 
and  they  will  admit  no  discrimination  in  all 
the  men's  supreme  tribute  to  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

I  see  an  urgent  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
of  us  to  keep  an  appropriate  perspective  In 
the  partnership  between  nations,  large  and 
small,  which  are  In  pursuit  of  a  common 
Ideal,  for  Intemperate  reliance  upon  the  phys- 
ical scale  of  strength  would  be  the  nega- 
tion of  that  very  Ideal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
letter  to  all  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

I  stand  in  profound  respect  for  the  great 
traditions  of  democracy  and  Justice  em- 
bodied In  your  institutions.  I  greatly  value 
the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  cause  of  Vietnam,  and  I  am 
always  ready  to  discuss  in  total  candor  with 
the  distinguished  Representatives  who  wish 
to  further  examine  the  developments  con. 
cernlng  the  common  endeavor  of  our  two 
nations. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Air  Vice  Marshal  Ncutcn  Cao  Kt. 


VIEWS  OP  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fauquier 
Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
In  my  district,  had  a  column  in  Its  edi- 
tion of  August  17,  1967,  writen  by  my 
predecessor  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Judge  Howard  W.  Smith,  who 
served  as  the  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Virginia  for  36  years, 
referring  to  this  as  a  dangerous  time  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation  and  giving  his 
views  on  a  number  of  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  material  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  present  membership  so  that 
Members  will  know  of  his  concern: 
Smh-h  WRrrEs :  What  To  Do  n*  "A  Dangerous 
Time  in  the  Lite  or  Ottr  Nation" 
(By  Howard  W.  Smith) 

Broad  Run,  Va. — Having  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  in  18  consecutive  terms,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1930,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Great  Depression  which  so 
drastically  changed  our  whole  system  of 
democratic  government,  I  have  been  a  close 
observer  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
of  every  branch  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 

I  have  participated  In  much  of  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  have  overtaken  us.  I 
have  noted  with  dismay  and  anguish  the 
surrender  to  the  Inordinate  demands  of 
minority  groups  in  the  country,  yielding  to 
their  demands  and  too  often  encouraging 
their  growth  and  power  by  actions  or  in- 
actions in  times  of  stress. 

In  a  way.  all  of  it  has  been  a  part  of  world- 
wide unrest  and  period  of  revolutionary  spirit 
that  has  pervaded  the  human  race  through- 
out a  period  of  such  great  advancement  in 
science,  in  economic  growth,  and  education 
that  we  all  feel  puzzled  at  what  might  be 
the  underlying  reasons  and  the  remedies 
for  the  situation  that  exists,  both  at  home 
and  abroad — a  situation  in  which  we  have 
taken  a  part  that  has  appeared  to  some  of  us 
entirely  beyond  our  government  functions 
as  a  nation  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
affairs  and  our  domestic  difficulties. 
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Z  lear  tiiat  we  have  now  reached  a  danger- 
ous time  In  Um  life  of  our  nation  where  we 
are  faced  with  an  Incipient  revolution  In  our 
own  homeland  that  takes  on  a  spirit  of  an- 
archy that  must  be  dealt  with  firmly,  pa- 
tiently, and  with  all  the  joint  and  combined 
wisdom  that  we  can  command. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  In  America 
ought  to  be  willing  to  realize  that  we  ate  all 
In  It  tof^ether,  that  we  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing by  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  and  from  one 
segment  of  the  country  to  another,  but 
should  devote  our  efforts  to  meeting  the  situ- 
ation as  It  exists  today. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Winston  Churchill  when  In  the 
hour  of  Britain's  greatest  peril  and  danger, 
tie  took  charge  as  Prime  Minister,  and  In 
his  first  public  statement  said  In  effect,  "If 
we  use  the  present  precious  hours  to  quarrel 
with  the  past,  we  may  lose  the  future." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  present  crisis  in 
America.  The  future  success  or  failure  of 
any  political  party,  or  any  political  office- 
holder, fades  Into  insignificance  beside  the 
crisis  that  has  been  brought  upon  us  by 
whatever  causes  or  deficiencies  we  may  have 
had  tn  our  differing  views  about  how  this 
sltiaatlon  should  have  been  handled. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  should 
forget  psst  differences  and  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  Is  be- 
tiomlng  m<K'e  serious  dally,  this  Is  that  time. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon,  something  that  is  new,  differ- 
ent, dangerous  and  distressing  In  our  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government.  But  as  one 
who  has  no  official  responsibility,  seeks  no 
public  office  at  the  hands  of  the  voters,  no 
axe  to  grind — political  or  otherwise — and 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  Is  going 
on,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  eminently 
qualified  to  offer  some  sage,  useful  sug- 
gestlons. 

1)  Stop  passing  the  political  buck.  Post- 
pone the  election  campaign  until  1966.  This 
la  1907  and  a  lot  of  things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen between  now  and  the  election  of  10€8. 

2)  Persuade  the  television  system  of  the 
country  to  cease  giving  the  militant  scala- 
wags, revolutionaries,  demagogues,  and 
traitors  equal  time — and  sometimes  more^ 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  Important  public  ofBclal. 

Any  militant  Negro  revolutionist  of  the 
type  oi  the  Rap  Browns  and  the  Carmlcbaels 
knows  that  If  he  can  pick  up  some  vicious 
language  with  which  to  deno\ince  his  coun- 
try and  urge  the  overthrow  of  it  by  force, 
and  yells  into  the  mouth  of  the  t->levl8lon 
eamera  his  intention  to  Induce  his  people 
to  bum  their  cities  and  overthrow  their  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  he  can  have 
every  television  station  In  the  covmtry  eager 
to  display  his  ugly,  contorted  features,  and 
his  vicious,  traitorous  and  criminal  denun- 
ciations. Ctit  them  off  from  their  television 
appearances  and  you  have  cut  them  off  from 
their  greatest  source  of  doing  mischief. 

3)  Qas  bombs  and  Molotov  cocktails  are 
homemade  weapons  by  which  the  great  con- 
flagrations, that  have  taken  place  in  the 
cities,  are  set  off.  They  are  made,  designed 
and  used  purely  for  criminal  purposes.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  law  against  them,  pass  one 
quick  and  enforce  It.  Plx  severe  penalties  for 
anyone  who  makes,  possesses  or  uses  these 
Incendiary  weapons. 

4^  The  sneaky  snipers  who  conceal  them- 
selves on  the  rooftops  and  shoot  indiscrimi- 
nately Into  the  streets  during  these  up- 
heavals should  be  shot  on  sight  and,  if  cap- 
t\ired,  should  be  prosecuted  for  murder  or 
attempted  murder,  and  held  for  trial  with- 
out bail. 

5)  Make  use  of  the  information  In  the 
secret  files  of  the  F.B.I.  I  believe  that  many 
people  In  pubUc  life  have  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  information  that  the  F.B.I,  has  ob- 


tained by  various  methods  concerning  sub- 
versives, concerning  the  Negro  revolution  so 
to  speak,  and  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  Communists. 

That  information  should  be  at  least  in  the 
bands  of  people  in  the  government  who  could 
use  it  to  advantage  In  determining  what  is 
back  of  the  Negro  revolution. 

Few  people  will  believe  that  these  riots 
and  burnings  and  disturbances  are  orga- 
nized by  the  local  Negroes  themselves.  They 
are  not  characteristic  of  the  American  Negro. 
There  Is  too  much  planning,  too  much  con- 
certed action  to  be  spontaneous. 

And  where  Is  the  money  coming  from  to 
support  these  revolutionists?  We  should 
know  so  that  we  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  form  a  judgment  about  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

6)  Stop  trying  to  find  excuses  for  crimi- 
nals who  participate  in  'he  mob  violence  that 
seek  to  burn,  destroy,  and  loot  the  cities  of 
our  land,  and  deal  with  them  lor  what  they 
are.  Enforce  existing  laws,  instead  of  shed- 
ding crocodile  tears  for  the  lawless. 

Start  using  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
Section  2385  of  Title  18  of  the  VS.  Criminal 
Code  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  That 
law  makes  it  a  felony  with  long  terms  of 
prison  for  any  person  who  advocates  or  urges 
others  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  any 
unit  of  government,  national,  state  or  local, 
by  force  or  violence. 


HELP   FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


ROGERS  ENCOURAGED  BY  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  ACTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEABER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  at  last  begun  to  crack 
down  on  at  least  one  facet  of  Rap 
Brown's  violation  of  the  law. 

The  arrest  of  Brown  Saturday,  on 
groimds  of  violating  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  at  least  gives  us  an  Indication 
that  the  Department  is  now  aware  of 
some  of  the  activities  of  Brown. 

I  hope  this  is  an  Indication  that  the 
Justice  Department  intends  to  pursue 
other  violations  of  the  law  by  Brown  and 
is  prepared  to  do  the  same  when  and  if 
Stokely  Carmlchael  returns  to  the  United 
States,  although  there  is  some  doubt  now 
that  he  will  indeed  ever  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  that  some 
action  has  been  taken,  I  still  feel  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  com- 
pletely examined,  nor  even  scratched  the 
surface,  of  the  many  other  violations 
committed  by  these  two  men. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  and  I  think 
the  law  is  clear,  that  both  have  com- 
mitted sedition  on  the  face  of  their  re- 
marks over  the  past  few  months  and  I 
consider  these  charges  more  appropri- 
ate to  their  actions  than  a  violation  of 
the  Firearms  Act  by  Brown. 

Leadership  is  expected  of  the  Justice 
Department  when  citizens  flaunt  the  law. 
Brown  and  Carmlchael  have  done  so.  I 
repeat,  I  hope  again  that  the  action 
taken  against  Brown  is  only  a  prelude, 
and  that  charges  befitting  the  seriousness 
of  Brown  and  Carmichael's  actions  will 
follow  shortly. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  support 
for  an  important  proposal  encouraging 
the  growth  of  educational  television.  I 
refer  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  which  will  soon  come  before  this 
House  for  consideration. 

Serious  questions  arise  regarding  the 
present  and  future  of  television  in 
America : 

Will  television  be  developed  to  its  full- 
est potential  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans? 

Will  programing  extend  to  the  mil- 
lions throughout  oui'  land  the  best  of  our 
historical  and  contemporary  culture? 

Will  we  have  a  nationwide  system  of 
television  that  truly  serves  the  public 
interest? 

I  find  thoughtful  and  convincing  an- 
swers to  these  questions  in  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  It  would  carry 
on  Federal  support  of  educational  tele- 
vision facilities  c<Histructlon  and  inaugu- 
rate similar  support  for  radio  as  well.  It 
would  establish  a  nonprofit  public  cor- 
poration to  strengthen  and  improve  non- 
commercial broadcasting  stations — 
without  compromising  their  independ- 
ence by  any  form  of  controL  And  it  would 
study  the  present  and  the  future  of  in- 
structional television  to  help  determine 
the  best  ways  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  in 
the  classroom. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  en- 
hance the  stature  and  serviceability  of 
public  television  and  bring  it  the  assist- 
ance it  must  have  to  flourish  In  peace- 
ful competition  with  its  commercial 
cousin.  The  sad  truth  is  that  educational 
television  today  is  barely  alive:  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  full  40  percent  of 
the  viewing  public  fails  to  watch  ETV  due 
to  the  poor  quality  of  its  offerings.  This 
legislation  would  stimulate  educational 
television  to  offer  the  imaginative  and 
diverse  fare — symphonies,  symposia, 
plays — its  culture-starved  audience  de- 
mands. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  would  ac- 
complish this  without  reviving  the  spec- 
ter of  Federal  control.  The  nonprofit, 
autonomous,  politically  free  Corporation 
for  Public  Television  would  oversee  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  independent  broad- 
casting stations,  establish  libraries  of 
broadcast  materials,  and  disseminate 
much-needed  information. 

If  we  are  ever  to  meet  the  national 
need  for  innovation  and  quality  in  non- 
c<»nmerclal  broadcasting,  we  must  begin 
now.  And  swift  enactment  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  best  way  to  start. 


THE  WARREN  REPORT 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
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may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  attributes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  always  been  their  fair- 
mindedness.  They  want  both  sides  of  the 
story  so  they  can  make  a  considered  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  controversy.  To  give 
them  both  sides  of  the  story,  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  recently  pre- 
sented a  series  of  four  documentary  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Warren 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  assas- 
sination, the  attempts  by  critics  of  the 
Commission  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  Commission  report,  and  the  bizarre 
activities  of  New  Orleans  District  At- 
torney Jim  Garrison  in  his  efforts  to 
build  a  conspiracy  case  around  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination.  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS 
news  correspondents  Walter  Cronklte, 
Dan  Rather,  Eric  Sevareid  and  Mike  Wal- 
lace  have  done  a  superb  job  of  examining 
both  sides  of  the  points  at  issue.  While 
millions  of  Americans  no  doubt  watched 
the  CBS  News  Inqury,  "The  Warren 
R^wrt,"  other  millions  did  not  have  that 
opportunity.  The  critics  have  had  their 
day.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  transcript 
of  the  CBS  documentary  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  to  read  and  ponder.  Because 
the  transcript  of  the  four  programs  Is 
lengthy,  I  will  place  it  in  the  Congrkss- 
lON AL  Record  in  eight  dally  installments. 
The  first  installment  follows: 

[As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work. June  26.  1967] 

CBS  Nkws  Iif<nnBT:  "Th«  Warreh  Report" — 
Pa«t  I 

With  CBS  News  Correspondents  Walter 
Cronklte,  Dan  Bather  and  KRLD-TV  News 
Director  Eddie  Barker. 

Mr.  Ckonxite.  This  Is  what  a  rifleman 
would  see  from  a  sixth -floor  window  if  he 
tracked  an  automobile  down  Elm  Street  in 
Dealey  Plaza,  Dallas,  Texas. 

This  is  a  marksman  firing  three  shots 
from  a  Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle  at  a  target 
below  him  and  moving  away.  These  two  re- 
enactments  represent  the  heart  of  the  War- 
ren Report.  In  the  view  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, they  describe  fully  the  circum- 
stance of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

But  is  there  more  to  this  story  than  the 
Warren  Report  ever  discovered? 

On  November  22,  1063,  at  precisely  12:30 
PM.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  youthful 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  drove 
triumphantly  Into  this  square,  where  hun- 
dreds waited  to  cheer  lilm  .  .  .  and  where 
another  waited  as  weU. 

Seconds  later  a  dying  President  sped  away 
from  Dealey  Plaza — Into  history,  into  legend. 
Into  a  national  nightmare  of  suspicion  that 
persists  to  this  day. 

In  this  country  rumors  spoke  of  left-wing 
plots,  right-wing  plots,  Castro  plots;  even 
plots  to  elevate  a  Texan  to  the  White  House. 
Abroad,  where  the  transfer  of  political  power 
by  violence  Is  historically  more  familiar,  no 
rumor  was  too  extreme.  Faced  with  this 
dangerous  condition  of  rumor  out  of  control. 
President  Johnson  quickly  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  discover  the  real  facta  of  the 
asaaaBinatlon.  a  commission  of  seven  Amer- 
icans so  distinguished  that  their  conclusloDa 


must  be  above  suspicion — or  so  It  was 
thought. 

As  chairman,  the  new  President  literally 
drafted  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren.  The  other  commission- 
ers: Allen  W.  Dulles,  former  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Hale  Boggs, 
Democratic  Congreeslonal  Whip  from  Louisi- 
ana. John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Georgia.  John  J. 
McCloy,  lawyer,  diplomat  and  adviser  to 
Presidents.  And  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Republican 
Representative  from  Michigan. 

The  Warren  Commiaslon  had  the  man- 
dates It  needed  to  do  the  Job.  It  could  sub- 
poena witnesses,  could  Invoke  the  coopera- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, could  and  did  use  the  F.B.I,  and 
the  Secret  Service  as  its  investigative  arms. 

This  is  the  result.  On  September  24,  1964, 
the  Commission  presented  '.ts  findings  in  the 
form  of  this  888-page  report  to  the  President. 
Two  months  later.  It  published  these  26  addi- 
tional volumes,  the  exhibits  and  hearings 
on  which  the  report  was  based. 

(Dan  Rather  at  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion:) 

Mr.  Rathek.  The  basic  story  pieced  to- 
gether by  that  Warren  Commission  Reptort  on 
the  assassination  is  this:  A  man  named  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  crouched  here  in  this  dingy 
window  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory as  the  President  passed  below.  Oswald, 
the  Commission  tells  us,  fired  three  shots. 
One  missed.  One  struck  both  the  President 
and  Texas  Governor  John  Connally,  riding 
with  him.  The  third  killed  the  President. 
Oswald,  the  Report  had  it,  hid  his  rifle  over 
there,  then  ran  down  the  stairs,  left  the 
building  on  foot,  and  hurried  down  Elm 
Street.  He  made  his  way  to  his  rented  room, 
picked  up  a  revolver,  and  about  12  minutes 
later  shot  Police  Officer  J.  D.  Tlpplt. 

Oswald  was  captured  shorUy  after  the  Tip- 
pit  murder,  was  questioned  for  two  days  In 
a  madhouse  atmosphere  of  confusion  and 
then,  in  a  grisly  climax,  was  himself  murdered 
right  In  the  Dallas  police  station,  by  a  night- 
club operator  and  police  hanger-on  named 
Jack  Ruby. 

Mr.  Cbonkite.  And  that  was  to  be  that — 
an  ofBclal  version  of  the  assassination,  arrived 
at  by  men  of  unimpeachable  credentials, 
after  what  the  world  was  assured  was  the 
most  searching  Investigation  In  history. 

Tet  In  the  two  and  a  half  yean  since  the 
Warren  Report,  a  steady  and  growing  stream 
of  books,  magaElne  articles,  even  plays  and  a 
motion  picture,  have  challenged  the  Com- 
mission and  its  findings;  have  offered  new 
theories,  new  assassins,  and  new  reasons. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Harris  poU  re- 
vealed that  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  are 
convinced  that  there  remain  many  "Impor- 
tant unanswered  questions,"  that  the  whole 
truth  has  not  been  told. 

A  OaUup  poll  shows  more  than  six  of  every 
ten  Americana  question  that  there  was  a  lone 


Man.  WeU,  I  don't  think  that  all  the  facU 
were  brought  out.  I  think  something  was 
held  back. 

Woman.  I  think  there  were  more  Involved 
In  It  than  Just  Oswald. 

Woman.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me 
Is  the  fact  that  they've  sealed  away  some  of 
the  evidence  and  I  think  that's  rather  dis- 
turbing to  most  people. 

Woman.  I've  read  the  Warren  Report,  and 
as  I  say,  I  think  those  men  are  men  of 
honesty  and  Integrity.  And  I  think  they  were 
asked  to  do  a  tremendous  Job  within  a  very 
ah(»'t  period  of  tluM  after  the  assassination, 
and  I  think  they  did  the  very  best  they 
could. 

Man.  I  think  It's  very  accurate. 

Woman.  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world 
they  could  ever  reach  a  conclusion  that  one 
person  assassinated  him.  It's  ridiculous.  I 
saw  the  whole  thing  on  television.  I  just  hap- 


pened to  be  home  at  that  time  and  I  dont 
think  that  Oswald  ...  I  think  that  he  was 
working  for  the  C J_A.  myself. 

Mr.  CxoNXTTX.  Screening  out  the  absurd 
and  the  irrational,  we  are  left  with  a  series 
of  real  and  critical  questions  about  the  as- 
sassination, questions  which  have  not  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  series  of  broadcasts,  CBS  NEWS 
wUl  try  to  cast  light  on  those  questions.  They 
fall  under  four  headings,  which  we  will  ex- 
amine on  successive  evenings  at  this  same 
time. 

Tonight's  question:  Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
shoot  President  Kennedy? 

For  the  next  two  nights,  we  wiU  take  up 
the  question  of  conspiracy.  Tomorrow  night 
we  will  ask,  was  there  more  than  one  assas- 
sin firing  in  Dealey  Plaaa? 

On  Tuesday  night  we  will  ask  whether, 
regardless  of  the  actual  nimiber  of  gunmen, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  leading  to  the  Presi- 
dent's murder. 

And  on  Wednesday  night  we  will  ask :  Why 
doesn't  America  believe  the  Warren  Reixvt? 
We  will  examine  these  questions  here  in 
our  studios  in  New  York,  in  libraries  and 
laboratories  from  coast  to  coast,  with  KRT.D 
News  Director  Eddie  Barker  at  the  assassina- 
tion site  in  Dealey  Plaza,  and  with  CBS 
NEWS  Correspondent  Dan  Rather  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory as  for  the  first  time  since  the  assassina- 
tion, news  cameras  enter  and  explore  the 
Depository  building  Itself. 

Tonight  we  ask  if  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot 
the  President.  To  help  us  answer  that  funda- 
mental question  we  must  resolve  some  lesser 
questions: 
Did  Oswald  own  a  rifle? 
Did  Oswald  take  a  rlfie  to  the  Book 
Depository  Building? 

Where  was   Oswald  when   the  shots  were 
fired? 
Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the  buUdlng? 
How  many  shots  were  fired? 
How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  fired? 
What  was  the  time  span  of  the  shots? 
First:  Did  Oswald  own  a  rlfie?  There  Is  no 
reasonable    doubt    that    Oswald    owned    a 
Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle  No.  C2766.  This  Is 
the  coup>on  with  which  he  ordered  the  rifle. 
by  maU,  from  Klein's  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  HldeU  is  one  of  several 
aliases  Oswald  used  from  time  to  time.  Os- 
wald paid  for  the  rifle  with  this  money  order. 
Here  Is  the  application  for  the  post  office  box 
to  which  the  rifle  was  sent — all  these  docu- 
ments in  Oswald's  handwriting. 

This  photograph,  traced  to  Oswald's  own 
camera,  shows  him  with  an  identical  rifle. 
This  photograph  has  been  widely  challenged 
by  Mark  Lane  and  other  critics  of  the  War- 
ren Report.  During  his  Interrogation,  Os- 
wald himself  said  that  his  head  had  been 
superimposed  on  someone  else's  body.  Sev- 
eral publications  later  admitted  that  they 
bad  retouched  It  and  In  so  doing  may  have 
altered  the  rifle  and  other  details.  Lawrence 
Schiller,  of  Los  Angeles,  a  professional  pho- 
tographer and  photo  analyst,  made  an  inde- 
pendent study,  of  the  original  picture  and 
negative. 

Mr.  ScHn.i.EK.  This  photograph  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  which  was  found  the  day  he  was 
captured  and  disclaimed  by  him,  has  been 
used  by  numeroiis  critics  of  the  Report.  They 
say  that  the  disparity  of  shadows,  a  straight 
nose  shadow  from  the  nose,  and  an  angle 
body  shadow  proves  without  a  doubt  that 
this  head  was  superimposed  on  this  body.  To 
properly  recreate  the  picture  to  see  if  the 
straight  nose  shadow  does  correspond  to  the 
body  shadow,  you  would  have  to  go  to  the 
same  address,  at  the  same  day  of  the  year 
and  at  the  same  time.  We  did  that.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  on  March  31,  1867,  at  214 
Neeley  Street.  And  It  shows  without  a  doubt 
that  a  straight  nose  shadow  corresponds  with 
an  angular  body  shadow.  And  that  the  fact 
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I  fear  that  we  have  ttow  readied  a  danger- 
ous time  In  tbe  Ufe  oX  our  nation  where  we 
are  faced  with  an  Incipient  revolution  In  our 
own  homeland  that  takes  on  a  spirit  of  an- 
archy that  mtist  be  dealt  with  firmly,  pa- 
tiently, and  with  all  the  Joint  and  combined 
wisdom  that  we  can  conunand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  vis  In  America 
ought  to  be  willing  to  realise  that  we  are  all 
In  It  together,  that  we  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing by  trying  to  shift  the  responslblUty  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  and  from  one 
segment  of  the  country  to  another,  but 
should  devote  our  efforts  to  meeting  the  situ- 
ation as  It  exists  today. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Winston  Churchill  when  in  the 
hour  of  Britain's  greatest  peril  and  danger, 
ta«  took  charge  as  Prime  Minister,  and  In 
his  first  public  statement  said  In  effect,  "If 
we  use  the  present  precious  hours  to  quarrel 
with  the  past,  we  may  lose  the  future." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  present  crisis  In 
America.  The  future  success  or  failure  of 
any  political  party,  or  any  political  office- 
holder, fades  Into  Insignificance  beside  the 
crisis  that  htis  been  brought  upon  us  by 
whatever  causes  or  deficiencies  we  may  have 
had  In  our  differing  views  about  how  this 
situation  should  have  been  handled. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  should 
forget  past  differences  and  fix  our  minds 
upon  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  be- 
«f«"ing  more  serious  dally,  this  Is  that  time. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon,  something  that  Is  new,  differ- 
ent, dangerous  and  distressing  in  our  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government.  But  sis  one 
who  has  no  official  responsibility,  seeks  no 
public  office  at  the  hands  of  the  voters,  no 
axe  to  grind — political  or  otherwise — and 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  eminently 
qtiallfled  to  offer  some  sage,  useful  sug- 
geaUuua. 

1)  Stop  ptasslng  the  political  buck.  Post- 
pone the  election  campaign  until  1968.  This 
Is  1907  and  a  lot  of  thing*  are  going  to  hap- 
pen between  now  and  the  election  of  1968. 

2)  Persuade  the  television  system  of  the 
coimtry  to  cease  giving  the  militant  scala- 
wags, revolutionaries,  demagogues,  and 
traitors  equal  time — and  sometimes  more — 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  Important  public  official. 

Any  militant  Negro  revolutionist  of  the 
type  ctf  the  Rap  Browns  and  the  Carmlcbaels 
knows  that  tf  be  can  pick  up  some  vicious 
language  with  which  to  denounce  his  coun- 
try and  urge  the  overthrow  of  it  by  force, 
and  yells  into  the  mouth  of  the  television 
camera  his  '.atentlon  to  Induce  his  people 
to  bum  their  cities  and  overthrow  their  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  he  can  have 
every  television  station  In  the  country  eager 
to  display  his  ugly,  contorted  features,  and 
his  viclotis,  traitorous  and  criminal  denun- 
ciations. C?ut  them  off  from  their  television 
appearances  and  you  have  cut  them  off  from 
their  greatest  source  of  doing  mischief. 

3)  Oas  bombs  and  Molotov  cocktails  are 
homemade  weapons  by  which  the  great  con- 
flagratlqns,  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
cities,  are  set  off.  They  are  made,  designed 
and  used  p\irely  for  crlminaj  purposes.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  law  against  them,  pass  one 
quick  and  enforce  It.  Plx  severe  penalties  for 
anyone  who  makes,  possesses  or  uses  these 
incendiary  weapons. 

4^  The  sneaky  snipers  who  conceal  them- 
selves on  the  rooftops  and  shoot  indiscrimi- 
nately into  the  streets  during  these  up- 
heavals should  be  shot  on  sight  and.  If  cap- 
tured, should  be  prosecuted  for  murder  or 
attempted  murder,  and  held  for  trial  with- 
out ball. 

5)  Make  use  of  the  Information  in  the 
secret  files  of  the  F.B.I.  I  believe  that  many 
people  In  public  life  have  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  Information  that  the  P.B.I.  has  ob- 


tained by  various  methods  concerning  sub- 
versives, concerning  the  Negro  revolution  so 
to  speak,  and  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  Conununlsts. 

That  Information  should  be  at  least  In  the 
hands  of  people  In  the  government  who  could 
use  it  to  advantage  In  determining  what  is 
back  of  the  Negro  revolution. 

Pew  people  will  believe  that  these  riots 
and  burnings  and  disturbances  are  orga- 
nized by  the  local  Negroes  themselves.  They 
are  not  characteristic  of  the  American  Negro. 
There  is  too  much  planning,  too  much  con- 
certed action  to  be  spontaneous. 

And  where  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
support  these  revolutionists?  We  should 
know  so  that  we  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  form  a  Judgment  about  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

6)  Stop  trying  to  find  excuses  for  crimi- 
nals who  participate  in  *he  mob  violence  that 
seek  to  burn,  destroy,  and  loot  the  cities  of 
our  land,  and  deal  with  them  for  what  tliey 
are.  Enforce  existing  laws,  instead  of  shed- 
ding crocodile  tears  for  the  lawless. 

Start  using  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
Section  2386  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Criminal 
Code  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  That 
law  makes  it  a  felony  with  long  terms  of 
prison  for  any  person  who  advocates  or  urges 
others  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  any 
unit  of  government,  national,  state  or  local, 
by  force  or  violence. 


HELP    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


ROGERS  ENCOURAGED  BY  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  ACTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  at  last  begim  to  crack 
down  on  at  least  one  facet  of  Rap 
Brown's  violation  of  the  law. 

The  arrest  of  Brown  Saturday,  on 
grounds  of  violating  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act,  at  least  gives  us  an  indication 
that  the  Departinent  is  now  aware  of 
some  of  the  activities  of  Brown. 

I  hope  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
Justice  Department  Intends  to  pursue 
other  violations  of  the  law  by  Brown  and 
is  prepared  to  do  the  same  when  and  if 
Stokely  Carmicliael  returns  to  the  United 
States,  although  there  is  some  doubt  now 
that  he  will  indeed  ever  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  that  some 
action  has  been  taken,  I  still  feel  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  not  com- 
pletely examined,  nor  even  scratched  the 
surface,  of  the  many  other  violations 
committed  by  these  two  men. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  and  I  think 
the  law  is  clear,  that  both  have  com- 
mitted sedition  on  the  face  of  their  re- 
marks over  the  past  few  months  and  I 
consider  these  charges  more  appropri- 
ate to  tlieir  actions  than  a  violation  of 
the  Firearms  Act  by  Brown. 

Leadership  is  expected  of  the  Justice 
Department  when  citizens  flaunt  the  law. 
Brown  and  Carmichael  have  done  so.  I 
repeat,  I  hope  again  that  the  action 
taken  against  Brown  is  only  a  prelude, 
and  that  charges  befitting  th§  seriousness 
of  Brown  and  Carmichael'S  actions  will 
follow  shortly. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  support 
for  an  important  proposal  encouraging 
the  growth  of  educational  television.  I 
refer  to  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  which  will  soon  come  before  this 
House  for  consideration. 

Serious  questions  arise  regarding  the 
present  and  future  of  television  in 
America : 

Will  television  be  developed  to  its  full- 
est potential  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans? 

Will  programing  extend  to  the  mil- 
lions throughout  om*  land  the  best  of  our 
historical  and  contemporary  culture? 

Will  we  have  a  nationwide  system  of 
television  that  truly  serves  the  public 
Interest? 

I  find  thoughtful  and  convincing  an- 
swers to  these  questions  In  tiie  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  It  would  carry 
on  Federal  support  of  educational  tele- 
vision facilities  construction  and  Inaugu- 
rate similar  support  for  radio  sis  well.  It 
would  establish  a  nonprofit  public  cor- 
poration to  strengthen  and  improve  non- 
commercial broadcasting  stations — 
without  compromising  their  Independ- 
ence by  any  form  of  controL  And  it  would 
study  the  present  and  the  future  of  In- 
structional television  to  help  determine 
the  best  ways  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  in 
the  classroom. 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  en- 
hance the  stature  and  serviceability  of 
public  television  and  bring  it  the  assist- 
ance it  must  have  to  flourish  in  peace- 
ful competition  with  Its  commercial 
cousin.  The  sad  truth  Is  that  educational 
television  today  is  barely  alive:  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  full  40  percent  of 
the  viewing  public  fails  to  watch  ETV  due 
to  the  poor  quality  of  its  offerings.  This 
legislation  would  stimulate  educational 
television  to  offer  the  imaginative  and 
diverse  fare — symphonies,  symposia, 
plays — its  culture-starved  audience  de- 
mands. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  would  ac- 
complish this  without  reviving  the  spec- 
ter of  Federal  control.  The  nonprofit, 
autonomous,  politically  free  Corporation 
for  Public  Television  would  oversee  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  independent  broad- 
casting stations,  establish  libraries  of 
broadcast  materials,  and  disseminate 
much-needed  information. 

If  we  are  ever  to  meet  the  national 
need  for  innovation  and  quality  in  non- 
commercial broadcasting,  we  must  begin 
now.  And  swift  enactment  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  It  seems  to  me. 
is  the  best  way  to  start. 
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THE  WARREN  REPORT 
Mr.    WATSON.   Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  attributes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  always  been  their  fair- 
mindedness.  They  want  both  sides  of  the 
story  so  they  can  make  a  considered  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  controversy.  To  give 
them  both  sides  of  the  story,  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  recently  pre- 
sented a  series  of  four  documentary  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  Warren 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  assas- 
sination, the  attempts  by  critics  of  the 
Commission  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  Commission  report,  and  the  bizarre 
activities  of  New  Orleans  District  At- 
torney Jim  Garrison  in  his  efforts  to 
build  a  conspiracy  case  around  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination.  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS 
news  correspondents  Walter  Cronklte, 
Dan  Rather,  Eric  Sevareld  and  Mike  Wal- 
lace have  done  a  superb  job  of  examining 
both  sides  of  the  points  at  Issue.  While 
millioiu  of  Americans  no  doubt  watched 
the  CBS  News  Inqury,  "The  Warren 
Report,"  other  millions  did  not  have  that 
opportunity.  The  critics  have  had  their 
day.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  transcript 
of  the  CBS  documentary  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  to  read  and  ponder.  Because 
the  transcript  of  the  four  programs  is 
lengthy,  I  will  place  It  in  the  Concrcss- 
lONAL  Record  in  eight  daily  Installments. 
The  first  installment  follows: 

{As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work. June  25.  1967] 

CBS  News  IifQuniT:  "Tkk  Warreh  Rkpobt" — 
Past  I 

With  CBS  News  Correspondents  Walter 
Cronklte,  Dan  Bather  and  KRLD-TV  News 
Director  Eddie  Barker. 

Mr.  Cbonktte.  This  is  what  a  rifleman 
would  see  from  a  sixth-floor  window  if  he 
tracked  an  automobile  down  Elm  Street  tn 
Dealey  Plaza,  Dallas,  Texas. 

ThiM  la  a  marksman  flr<"g  three  shots 
from  a  Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle  at  a  target 
below  him  and  moving  away.  These  two  re- 
enactments  represent  the  heart  of  the  War- 
ren Report.  In  the  view  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, they  describe  fully  the  circum- 
stance of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

But  la  there  more  to  this  story  than  the 
Warren  B«port  ever  discovered? 

On  November  22,  1963,  at  precisely  12:30 
PM,  John  Fitzgerald  Keimedy,  the  youthful 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  drove 
triumphantly  Into  this  square,  where  hun- 
dreds waited  to  cheer  him  .  .  .  and  where 
another  waited  as  weU. 

Seconds  later  a  dying  President  sped  away 
from  Dealey  Plasa — into  history,  into  legend, 
into  a  national  nightmare  of  suspicion  that 
persists  to  this  day. 

In  this  country  rumors  spoke  of  left-wing 
plots,  right-wing  plots,  Castro  plots;  even 
plots  to  elevate  a  Texan  to  the  White  House. 
Abroad,  where  the  transfer  of  political  power 
by  violence  is  historically  more  familiar,  no 
rumor  was  too  extreme.  Faced  with  this 
dangerous  condition  of  rumor  out  of  control, 
President  Johnson  quickly  appointed  a  oom- 
mission  to  discover  the  real  facts  of  the 
assassination,  a  commission  of  seven  Amer- 
icans so  distinguished  that  their  conclusions 


must    be    above    suspicion— or    so    it    was 
thought. 

As  chairman,  the  new  President  literally 
drafted  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren.  The  other  commission- 
ers: Allen  W.  Dulles,  former  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Hale  Hoggs, 
Democratic  Congressional  Whip  from  Louisi- 
ana. John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Democratic  Senator  from  Georgia.  John  J. 
McCloy,  lawyer,  diplomat  and  adviser  to 
Presidents.  And  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Republican 
Representative  from  Michigan. 

The  Warren  Commission  had  the  man- 
dates it  needed  to  do  the  Job.  It  could  sub- 
poena witnesses,  could  Invoke  the  coopera- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, could  and  did  use  the  F.B.I.  and 
the  Secret  Service  as  its  investigative  arms. 

This  Is  the  result.  On  September  24,  1964, 
the  Commission  presented  '.te  findings  In  the 
form  of  this  888-page  report  to  the  President. 
Two  months  later,  it  published  these  26  addi- 
tional volumes,  the  exhibits  and  hearings 
on  which  the  repwrt  was  based. 

(Dan  Rather  at  the  scene  of  the  assassina- 
tion:) 

Mr.  Rathek.  The  basic  story  pieced  to- 
gether by  that  Warren  Commission  Report  on 
the  assassination  is  this:  A  man  named  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  crouched  here  in  this  dingy 
window  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory as  the  President  passed  below.  Oswald, 
the  Commission  tells  us,  fired  three  shots. 
One  missed.  One  struck  both  the  President 
and  Texas  Governor  John  Connally,  riding 
with  him.  The  third  klUed  the  President. 
Oswald,  the  Report  had  It,  hid  his  rifle  over 
there,  then  ran  down  the  stairs,  left  the 
building  on  foot,  and  hurried  down  Kim 
Street.  He  made  his  way  to  his  rented  room, 
picked  up  a  revolver,  and  about  12  minutes 
later  shot  Police  Officer  J.  D.  Tlpplt. 

Oswald  was  capt\ired  shortly  after  the  Tip- 
pit  murder,  was  questioned  for  two  days  in 
a  madhouse  atmosphere  of  confusion  and 
then,  m  a  grisly  climax,  was  himself  murdered 
right  In  the  Dallas  police  station,  by  a  ni^t- 
club  operator  and  police  hanger-on  named 
Jack  Ruby. 

Mr.  Crokkite.  And  that  was  to  be  that — 
an  official  version  of  the  assassination,  arrived 
at  by  men  of  unimpeachable  credentials, 
after  what  the  world  was  assured  was  the 
most  searching  investigation  in  history. 

Yet  in  the  two  and  a  lialf  years  since  the 
Warren  Report,  a  steady  and  growing  stream 
of  books,  magazine  articlee,  even  i^ys  and  a 
motion  picture,  have  chaUenged  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  findings;  have  offered  new 
theories,  new  assassins,  and  new  reasons. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Harris  poll  re- 
vealed that  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  are 
convinced  that  there  remain  many  "impor- 
tant unanswered  questions,"  that  the  whole 
truth  has  not  been  told. 

A  Gallup  poll  shows  more  than  six  of  every 
ten  Americana  question  that  there  was  a  lone 


Man.  WeU,  I  don't  think  that  all  the  facts 
were  brought  out.  I  think  something  was 
held  back. 

Woman.  I  think  there  were  more  involved 
In  it  than  Just  Oswald. 

Woman.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me 
is  the  fact  that  they've  sealed  away  some  of 
the  evidence  and  I  think  that's  rather  dis- 
turbing to  most  people. 

Woman.  I've  read  the  Warren  Report,  and 
as  I  say,  I  think  those  men  are  men  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  And  I  think  they  were 
asked  to  do  a  tremendous  Job  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  after  the  assassination, 
said  I  think  they  did  the  very  best  they 
could. 

BCan.  I  think  it's  very  accurate. 

Woman.  I  don't  know  how  In  the  world 
they  could  ever  reach  a  conclusion  that  oite 
person  assassinated  him.  It's  ridiculous.  I 
saw  the  whole  thing  on  television.  I  Just  hap- 


pened to  be  home  at  that  time  and  I  dont 
think  that  Oswald  ...  I  think  that  lie  was 
working  for  the  C J.A.  myself. 

Mr.  CaoNKTrx.  Screening  out  the  absurd 
and  the  Irrational,  we  are  left  with  a  series 
of  real  and  critical  questions  about  the  as- 
sassination, questions  which  have  not  been 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  series  of  broadcasts.  CBS  NEWS 
will  try  to  cast  light  on  those  questions.  They 
fall  under  four  headings,  which  we  wUl  ex- 
amine on  successive  evenings  at  this  same 
time. 

Tonight's  question:  Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
shoot  President  Kennedy? 

For  the  next  two  nights,  we  wtU  take  up 
the  question  of  conspiracy.  Tomorrow  night 
we  will  ask,  was  there  more  than  one  assas- 
sin firing  in  Dealey  Plaza? 

On  Tuesday  night  we  will  ask  whether, 
regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  gunmen, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  leading  to  the  Presi- 
dent's murder. 

And  on  Wednesday  night  we  wiU  ask :  Why 
doesn't  America  believe  the  Warren  Report? 
We  will  examine  these  questions  here  in 
our  studios  in  New  York,  in  libraries  and 
laboratories  from  coast  to  coast,  with  KRl.n 
News  Director  Eddie  Barker  at  the  assassina- 
tion site  in  Dealey  Plaza,  and  with  CBS 
NEWS  Correspondent  Dan  Rather  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory aa  for  the  first  time  since  the  assassina- 
tion, news  cameras  enter  and  explore  the 
Depository  building  itself. 

Tonight  we  ask  if  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot 
the  President.  To  help  lu  answer  that  funda- 
mental question  we  must  resolve  some  lesser 
questions: 
Did  Oswald  own  a  rifle? 
Did  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the  Book 
Depository  Building? 

Where  was  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
fired? 

Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the  buUding? 
How  many  shots  were  fired? 
How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  fired? 
What  was  the  time  span  of  the  shots? 
First:  Did  Oswald  own  a  rlfie?  There  is  no 
reasonable    doubt    that    Oswald    owned    a 
Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle  No.  C2766.  This  i» 
the  coupon  with  which  he  ordered  the  rifle, 
by  maU,  irosn  Klein's  Sporting  Goods  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  HideU  is  one  of  several 
aliases  Oswald  used  from  time  to  time.  Os- 
wald paid  for  the  rifle  with  this  money  order. 
Here  Is  the  application  for  the  post  office  box 
to  which  the  rifle  was  sent — all  these  docu- 
ments in  Oswald's  handwriting. 

Thia  photograph,  traced  to  Oswald's  own 
camera,  shows  him  with  an  identical  rifle. 
This  photograph  has  l>een  widely  challenged 
by  Mark  Lane  and  other  critics  of  the  War- 
ren Report.  During  his  interrogation.  Os- 
wald himself  said  that  his  head  had  been 
superimposed  on  someone  else's  body.  Sev- 
eral publications  later  admitted  that  they 
had  retouched  it  and  in  so  doing  may  have 
altered  the  rifle  and  other  details.  Lawrence 
SchiUer,  of  Los  Angeles,  a  professional  pho- 
tographer and  photo  analyst,  made  an  inde- 
pendent study,  of  the  original  picture  and 
negative. 

Mr.  ScHnxEK.  This  photograph  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  which  was  found  the  day  he  was 
captured  and  disclaimed  by  him,  has  been 
used  by  numerous  critics  of  the  Report.  They 
say  that  the  disparity  of  shadows,  a  straight 
nose  shadow  from  the  nose,  and  an  angle 
body  shadow  proves  without  a  doubt  that 
this  head  was  superimposed  on  this  body.  To 
properly  recreate  the  picture  to  see  if  the 
straight  nose  shadow  does  correspond  to  the 
body  shadow,  you  would  have  to  go  to  the 
same  address,  at  the  same  day  of  the  year 
and  at  the  same  time.  We  did  that.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  on  March  31,  1967,  at  214 
Neeley  Street.  And  it  shows  without  a  doubt 
that  a  straight  nose  shadow  corresponds  with 
an  angular  body  shadow.  And  that  the  fact 
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thftt  tbere  is  a  dlBpaiity  ot  sbadowa,  that  fact 
cannot  be  uMd  to  dlacredlt  the  photograph. 
Ifr.  CBomuTS.  Marina  Oswald  told  the 
Warren  ConunUslon  that  her  hiuband  had 
poeed  and  ahe  had  taken  the  picture.  She  also 
K  id  he  had  owned  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Bakksx.  Did  you  ever  see  the  rifle? 
Mjjiina.  Yes.  But  you  know.  I  fear  to  take 
this  rifle.  I  Jxiat  saw  it,  you  know.  In  the  cor- 
ner. I  never  touched  it,  his  rifle. 

Mr.  CsomuTK.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ac- 
cept the  conclusion  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Report  that  Oawald  did  Indeed  own  a 
Mannllcher-Carcano  0.5  mm  rifle  No.  C2766. 
The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Caomcrrx.  Our  next  question  is:  Did 
Oswald  take  his  rifle  to  the  Book  Depository 
Building? 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination,  Lee  and 
Marina  Oswald  were  together  only  on  week- 
ends. He  lived  In  a  rooming  bouse  not  far 
from  his  ]ob  and  she  lived  with  a  friend.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Paine,  in  the  suburb  of  Irving.  Mrs. 
Oswald  said  her  husband  kept  bis  rifle  wrap- 
ped In  a  blanket  in  Mrs.  Paine's  garage. 
Oswald  usually  went  to  Irving  on  Friday 
nights  with  a  fellow  worker,  Buell  Wesley 
Frazler,  but  the  day  before  the  assassination 
bis  routine  changed. 

Mr.  Pkazikr.  WeU,  he  come  to  me  the 
Thursday,  November  21st,  and  asked  me 
could  he  nde  on  with  me  that  afternoon,  and 
I  said  yea.  And  I  said,  "Why  are  you  going 
home  this  afternoon?"  and  he  replied  that  he 
wanted  to  go  home  and  pick  up  some  curtain 
rods,  so  be  could  put  some  curtains  up  in 
his  apartment. 

Mr.  Rathzr.  Oswald  got  a  lift  to  the  School 
Book  Depository  that  Friday  morning  from 
co-worker  Frazler.  Frazler's  sister,  Mrs.  Llnnle 
Mae  R&ndle,  lived  across  the  street  from  the 
Paine  house. 

Mrs.  Rakdle.  I  was  preparing  Ixincbes  for 
my  brother  there  at  my  sink,  and  I  looked 
out  the  window  and  saw  Mr.  Oswald  cross  the 
street  and  come  up  cross  my  driveway  and  he 
had  a  brown  paper  bag  in  bis  right  hand.  It 
was  about  37  Inches  long.  It  was  made  out  of 
a  heavy  brown  paper  with  heavy-looking  tape 
on  it. 

Mr.  Rathzi.  Incidentally,  the  search  of  the 
Book  Depository  Building  made  after  the  as- 
sassination failed  to  turn  up  any  curtain 
rods.  And  the  furnished  room  which  Oswald 
was  then  occupying  was  eqvilpped  with  cur- 
tain rods. 

So  Oswald  made  an  uncharacteristic  trip 
to  the  Paine  home  Thursday  night,  returning 
to  the  Book  Depository  on  the  morning  of 
the  assassination  with  a  heavy-looking 
package  that  could  pass  for  curtain  rods.  Was 
It  the  rifle?  A  difference  of  about  eight  inches 
has  made  this  one  of  the  most  contentious 
points  for  the  critics.  Within  this  package  I 
have  a  disassembled  Mannllcher-Carcano 
rifle  Identical  to  Oswald's.  Before  I  tell  you 
the  dimensions,  you  might  want  to  try  to  esti- 
mate them,  as  Mrs.  Randle  and  Wesley  Frazler 
did,  from  memory.  Mrs.  Randle  variously  esti- 
mated Oswald's  package  of  "curtain  rods"  as 
37  or  28  Inches  long;  her  brother,  Wesley 
Frazler  said  about  two  feet,  "give  or  take  a 
few  inches."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
assembled Mannllcher  is  34  and  eight-tenths 
inches  long.  Furthermore,  Frazler  said 
Oswald,  preceding  him  Into  the  Depository 
building,  carried  the  "curtain  rods"  under  his 
armpit  with  his  hand  around  the  bottom. 
Now  obviously,  you  can't  carry  this  package 
that  way. 

Oswald  had  gotten  out  of  the  car  flrst,  and 
was  then  walking  away  from  Frazler.  The 
Commission  decided  that  Frazler  easily  could 
have  been  mistaken  about  Oswald  carrying 
the  package.  You  can  decide  whether  Fra- 
zler, walking  some  60  feet  behind  and,  in  his 
own  words,  not  paying  much  attention, 
might  have  missed  the  few  Inches  of  the  nar- 
row end  of  such  a  package  sticking  up  past 
Oswald's  shoulder. 
Mr.  Csoman.  Despite  the  dispute  about 


Just  how  he  carried  the  package,  the  reason- 
able answer  to  this  question  is  that  he  did 
take  a  rifle  to  the  Book  Depository  Building. 
Our  nex*,  question  concerns  Oswald's 
whereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  murder: 
Where  was  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
fired? 

These  men  have  Just  witnessed  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President.  They  are  co- 
workers of  Oswald,  photographed  by  Tom 
Dlllard,  The  Dallas  Morning  News  photog- 
rapher. In  fifth  floor  windows  within  a 
minute  after  the  shots  were  heard. 

Mr.  Rather.  Walter,  here  In  Dallas,  Eddie 
Barker  has  relnterviewed  those  men  who 
watched  the  tragedy  from  the  window  Just 
below  me.  Later  on,  we  will  be  hearing  their 
own  story  of  the  assassination  itself.  But  for 
now,  we  wanted  to  know  Just  what  Oswald 
was  doing,  and  where  he  was  doing  it, 
through  the  morning  of  November  22,  1963. 
We  spoke  flrst  to  this  man,  Harold  Norman: 
Mr.  Norman.  That  p»artlcular  morning 
three  or  four  of  us  were  standing  by  the 
window  and  Oswald  came  over  and  he  said, 
"What's  everybody  looking  at  and  what's 
everybody  excited  about?"  So  I  told  him  we 
was  waiting  on  the  President.  So  he  Just 
snudged  up  and  walked  away. 

Mr.  Rather.  Our  next  witness  from  the 
flfth  floor  window,  James  Jarman,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jarman.  I  was  talking  to  him  around 
about  10:00  o'clock.  On  the  outside  of  the 
building  some  people  had  gathered.  And  he 
asked  me  what  was  they  gathering  around 
out  there  for,  and  I  told  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  supposed  to  come  by  there  that 
morning.  And  he  asked  me  what  time,  and  I 
didn't  know  what  time  it  would  be  but  some 
of  the  people  had  started  gathering  around. 
And  he  asked  me  which  way  would  the  Presi- 
dent be  coming,  and  I  told  him.  And  so  he 
said,  "Oh,  yeah?"  And  I  said,  "Yeah."  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  off. 

Mr.  Rathkb.  The  last  man  known  to  have 
seen  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  before  the  assassina- 
tion was  another  co-worker,  Charles  Givens. 
Mr.  Olvens  saw  Oswald  here,  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

Mr.  OivxNS.  WeU,  he  was  standing  about 
middle  ways  of  the  building  on  the  sixth 
floor. 

Mr.  Baxkzr.  What  was  he  doing  there? 
Mr.  OivENS.  Well,   he  was  standing  there 
looking  with  his  orders  in  his  hand. 

B£r.  Barker.  And  what  did  you  say  to  him? 
Mr.  OrvKNS.  I  Just  said,  "Fellow,  it's  lunch 
time,  you  going  downstairs?"  And  he  aald, 
"No,'"  he  said,  "Close  the  gates  on  the  eleva- 
tor when  you  get  out."  Well  I,  you  know, 
kind  of  excited,  wanted  to  see  the  parade, 
so  when  I  got  downstairs,  I  really  forgot  It. 
I  Just  rushed  off  and  went  out  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Barkzb.  This  would  be  about  what 
time? 

Mr.  OrvBNS.  Well  about  one  or  two  minutes 
after  12. 

Mr.  Rather.  So  the  testimony  from  those 
who  saw  Oswald  inside  the  Book  Depository  is 
consistent.  The  testimony  from  eyewitnesses 
In  the  Plaza  below  is  not.  The  Warren  Oom- 
mlsslon  had  to  choose  between  seriously 
conflicting  accounts,  and  mtiny  of  the  critics 
think  it  chose  badly. 

Down  in  the  Plaza,  Eddie  Barker  can  show 
us  where  those  witnesses  stood  and  what  they 
were  in  a  position  to  see,  as  they  tell  their 
own  stories. 

Mr.  Barker.  Dan,  Arnold  Rowland  was  here 
with  his  wife  on  Houston  Street  In  the  crowd 
waiting  for  the  motorcade.  A  few  minutes  be- 
fore it  arrived,  Rowland  told  the  Warren 
Commission,  he  noticed  an  elderly  Negro 
man  up  In  the  window  where  you  are  now, 
where  Oswald  is  supposed  to  have  flred  from. 
But  he  told  the  Commission,  and  a  few  days 
ago  repeated  his  story  for  us  here,  of  seeing 
a  gunman  lurking  in  another  window 
entirely: 

Mr.  RowuiNS.  And  I  Just  lookln'  around 
and  we  noticed  a  man  up  In  the  window  and 


I  remarked  to  my  wife,  tried  to  point  him 
out.  And  remarked  that  he  must  be  a  security 
guard  or  a  Secret  Service  agent. 

ISx.  Barker.  So,  the  window,  then,  that 
you're  referring  to  is  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  building  from  where  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building  is? 

Mr.  RoviTLAND.  Yes,  it  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  buUdlng.  And  he  had  a  rifle.  It  looked 
like  a  high-powered  rifle  because  it  had  a 
scope  which  looked,  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  rifle,  to  be  a  big  scope. 

Mr.  Barker  Now  over  here,  Dan,  still  on 
Houston  Street  and  not  very  far  from  the 
Rowlands,  was  Mrs.  Caroline  Walther.  Mrs. 
Walther  says  she  saw  two  men  with  a  gun  In 
the  Book  Depository. 

Mrs.  Walther.  I  looked  at  this  building  and 
I  saw  this  man  with  a  gun,  and  there  was 
another  man  -standing  to  his  right.  And  I 
coiild  not  see  all  of  this  man,  and  I  couldn't 
see  his  face.  And  the  other  man  was  holding 
a  short  gun.  It  wasn't  as  long  as  a  rifle.  And 
"he  was  holding  it  pointed  down,  and  he  was 
kneeling  in  the  window,  or  sitting.  His  arms 
were  on  the  window.  And  he  was  holding  the 
grun  in  a  downward  position,  and  he  was  look- 
ing downward. 

Mr.  Barker.  About  what  floor  would  you 
say  these  two  men  were  on  that  you  saw  In 
the  window? 

Mrs.  Walther.  The  flrst  statement  that  I 
made,  I  said  the  man  was  on  the  fourth  or 
flfth  floor,  and  I  still  feel  the  same  way.  He 
was  about — In  a  window  that  was  Just  about 
even  with  the  top  of  that  tree.  I  saw  the  man 
had  light  hair,  or  brown,  and  was  wearing  a 
white  shirt.  That — I  explained  to  the  P.B.I. 
agents  that  I  wasn't  sure  about  that.  That 
was  my  impression  on  thinking  about  it  later. 
That  I  thought  that  was  the  way  the  man  was 
dressed. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now,  what  about  this  other 
man  who  was  in  the  window? 

Mrs.  Walther.  This  other  man  was  wearing 
a  brown  suit.  And  that  was  all  I  could  see, 
was  half  of  this  man's  body,  from  his  shoul- 
ders to  his  hips. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now  over  here,  on  the  comer 
opposite  the  Book  Depository,  stood  a  flf  teen- 
year  old  boy  named  Amos  Eulns.  A  few  days 
ago,  Amos  Eulns  came  back  here  with  us  and 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  assassination  it- 
self and  of  a  "piece  of  pipe"  he  saw  poking 
out  of  a  window — your  window,  Dan. 

Mr.  Ettins.  When  he  come  around,  and 
when  I  vras  standln'  here,  I  happened  to  look 
up  and  I  seen  a  pipe,  you  know.  So  I  never 
did  paid  no  attention  thinking  it  might  be  a 
pipe,  you  know.  Just  a  pipe  stickln'  out.  So 
It  was  stickln'  out  about  a  foot,  about  that 
high,  you  know. 

Mr.  Barker.  Point  out  for  me,  Mr.  Eulns, 
the  window  where  you  saw  the  pipe. 

Mr.  EtriNS.  It  was  about  on  the  sixth  floor, 
right  below  the  banister. 

Mr.  Barker.  Among  the  witnesses  here  In 
the  plaza,  the  Commission  relied  heavily  on 
the  testimony  of  Howard  Brennan,  who, 
watching  from  Just  about  here,  said  that  he 
actually  saw  the  assassin  flxlng. 

Howard  Brennak.  I  looked  directly  across 
and  up,  possibility  of  a  45-degree  angle.  And 
this  man,  same  man  I  had  saw  prior  to  the 
President's  arrival,  was  In  the  window  and 
taking  aim  for  his  last  shot.  After  he  flred 
the  last  or  the  third  shot  he  didn't  seem  to 
be  in  a  great  rush,  hurry.  He  seemed  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  see  If  for  sure  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  he  brought  the  gun 
back  to  rest  in  upright  position,  as  though 
he  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Cronktte.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  Commission  failed  to  follow  up  Mrs. 
Walther's  story.  She  was  Interviewed  briefly 
by  F.B.I.  agents  but  never  called  before  the 
Commission  or  its  staff,  who  acc\imulated 
vast  minutiae  on  the  relatives  of  relatives  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

Despite  these  discrepancies,  his  co-workers 
knew  and  certainly  saw  Oswald.  The  CBS 
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News  answer:  Oswald  was  In  the  Book  De- 
pository Building  when  the  shots  were  flred. 
most  probably  on  the  sixth  floor. 


WHY    NO   BUTTER   FOR    OUR 
SERVICEMEN? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  butter  and  cheese  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  foodstuffs  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  donates  to  needy 
persons.  The  dairy  goods  are  to  be  made 
available  to  3,300,000  participants  in  the 
expanding  food  donation  program,  ac- 
cording to  a  July  12  USDA  release. 

There  is  a  group  of  people  who  may 
wonder  about  this  announcement  since 
butter  is  not  made  available  to  them.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  men  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  who  are  denied  the  use  of 
butter  by  a  Department  of  Defense  direc- 
tive dated  March  25,  1966.  This  directive 
has  not  been  rescinded. 

As  of  May  31,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture held  91.880,000  pounds  of  pure, 
wholesome  butter  in  storage.  This  is 
enough  to  butter  a  sandwich  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  the  Russians  going  back  for 
seconds.  Our  huge  butter  stockpile  has 
not  persuaded  Secretary  McNamara, 
however,  to  change  the  Department  of 
Defense  antibutter  policy. 

Apparently,  our  butter  supply  is  large 
enough  to  permit  expanded  butter  dis- 
tribution to  the  school  lunch  program  as 
well  as  to  the  direct  distribution  program 
operating  In  1,460  counties  in  America. 
In  fact,  the  Agriculture  Secretary  has 
urged  800  more  counties  to  participate. 

It  Is  very  strange  that  our  country  is 
rich  enough  to  give  butter  to  the  needy, 
but  cannot  serve  it  to  our  fighting  men. 

The  thousands  of  men  that  will  soon 
go  to  Vietnam  deserve  the  best  table  we 
can  set  before  them.  The  half  million 
men  serving  there  now  should  not  hav* 
to  settle  for  second  best. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  this  inconsistency,  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  House  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  expressing  the  will  of  the 
House  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
provide  butter  for  our  fighting  men. 


MORE  TRIPS  HOME 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langeh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  lANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  small 
wonder  that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
face  great  budgetary  problems  with 
seemingly  no  responsible  answer  to  the 
continuously  increasing  deficits.  Action 


taken  by  the  House  yesterday  supplies  a 
pretty  convincing  indication  of  why  these 
most  imdesirable  budget  experiences 
have  been  so  prevalent  during  the  sixties. 

Congressmen  John  Ktl,  of  Iowa;  Sam 
Devinx,  of  Ohio;  and  James  Cleveland, 
of  New  Hampshire,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
and  others,  are  truly  to  be  commended 
for  their  well-expressed  desire  to  delay 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  a  proposal 
to  provide  for  one  paid  trip  per  month 
by  Members  to  their  home  districts  for 
as  long  as  Congress  may  be  in  session. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  Members, 
myself  included,  can  surely  find  both  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  in  such  reim- 
bursement, it  does  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  the  time  when 
such  expenditures  should  be  added  to 
an  already  overburdened  budget,  brought 
on  by  both  war  and  domestic  expendi- 
tures. We  are  continuously  reminded  of 
the  budget  problem  that  confronts  us, 
the  hardships  that  have  been  created  be- 
cause of  the  inflation  that  inevitably  fol- 
lows, together  with  constantly  climbing 
interest  rates.  There  are  those  of  us  that 
have  identtfled  the  dangers  involved  and 
continuously  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
explore  every  possible  means  of  curtail- 
ing anything  but  the  most  essential  ex- 
penditures before  further  burdening  the 
taxpayer  by  the  recommended  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  have  at  times  raised  serious  questions 
relative  to  expenditures  recommended  by 
the  administration,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Congress  is  serious  in  its  desire  to  prac- 
tice some  prudence  and  frugality  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens, we  ought  to  start  with  the  costs  in- 
volved In  running  our  own  shop. 

While  the  Item  for  consideration  yes- 
terday is  relatively  small,  as  the  Federal 
budget  goes  these  days,  I  am  reminded 
that  someone  said  if  we  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  saving  of  pennies,  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  House 
might  have  done  well  to  have  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, that  in  view  of  a  nation  at  war  and 
a  greatly  troubled  populace,  we  as  Mem- 
bers might  establish  a  pattern  that  could 
serve  as  a  guide  and  criterion  for  the  en- 
tire scene  of  Government  expenditures.  I 
find  small  contribution,  and  rather  added 
burdens,  to  our  fiscal  problems  by  virtue 
of  yesterday's  action. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  heard  many 
complaints  because  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion too  long,  thao  we  have  diCBculty  in 
getting  our  work  done  because  of  the 
"Tuesday-to-Thursday  club."  Adding 
more  paid  trips  back  to  the  district  can 
only  further  aggravate  those  complaints. 
It  will  become  even  more  diflacult  to  con- 
duct business  on  Mondays  and  Fridays 
because  of  a  lack  of  Members  in  attend- 
ance, and  it  might  serve  our  cause  and 
that  of  the  citizenry  even  better  were  we 
to  improve  the  workweek,  complete  the 
session  at  an  earlier  date,  and  so  have 
additional  time  to  spend  in  the  district 
during  the  recess.  This  might  serve  the 
constituency  as  well  as  Members'  fam- 
ilies, In  a  better  manner. 

Every  congressional  office  these  days 
receives  disturbing  mail,  reminding  us 


of  the  sacrifices  of  dedicated  people 
throughout  the  country  in  both  human 
life  and  economic  strain,  brought  about 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  conditions 
are  most  demanding  of  our  concern  and 
recognition.  We  had  an  opportimlty  yes- 
terday to  display,  in  a  very  realistic  man- 
ner, our  concerns  for  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, by  but  a  very  minor  sacrifice,  and  I 
question  whether  conditions  even  war- 
rant that  description. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  would  have 
benefited,  whether  a  Member  of  this 
House  or  a  taxpayer  and  citizen,  had  we 
at  least  shown  the  courage  of  conviction 
to  demand  a  recorded  vote.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  been  a  great  contribution 
to  the  entire  image  of  Congress,  which 
presently  could  stand  a  compliment. 

I  am  also  sure  that  such  action  would 
have  made  it  much  easier  for  us  to  cope 
with  suggested  tax  increases,  the  con- 
tinuous demand  for  additional  expendi- 
tures, and  the  many  other  problems  that 
confront  the  House.  We  should  have  dis- 
played an  attitude  commensurate  with 
the  many  other  suggested  needs  for 
budget  reductions.  The  House  literally 
owes  to  the  citizenry  such  a  minimum 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  a  country 
that  is  heavily  plagued  and  burdened  by 
war. 


VETERANS'  PENSION  EQUALITY 
BILL 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved social  security  benefit  increases, 
we  must  make  sure  that  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  now  living  on  pensions, 
are  not  injured  by  our  action.  Therefore, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  allevi- 
ate reductions  in  veterans'  pensions  due 
to  social  security  increases. 

The  last  time  we  Increased  social  se- 
curity benefits,  thousands  of  veterans, 
widows,  and  other  dependents  ended  up 
with  less  money  each  month  due  to  con- 
gressional oversight  and  overlapping 
provisions  in  the  two  pension  systems. 
We  must  guard  against  a  repetition  of 
that  unfortunate  situation. 

My  bill  would  refine  income  limits  for 
the  veteran  pensions.  If  this  bill  meets 
with  the  approval  of  Congress,  it  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  last  year's  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  imconscionable  for  Con- 
gress to  increase  benefits,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  many  of  our  veterans,  their 
widows  or  other  dependents,  end  up  with 
less  money. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 
veterans'  pension  equity  bill  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment. 


RISING  CRIME  AND  THE  COURTS- 
STATE  JUSTICES  TAKE  A  STAND 

Mr.   WATSON.    Ml.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  c  jjtction. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices 
met  In  Honolulu  with  justices  from  43 
States  attending.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
they  were  very  much  concerned  with  the 
rising  crime  rate  and  the  recent  series  of 
riots  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
chief  Justices  of  the  highest  State  courts 
In  the  Nation  passed  a  resolution  on  this 
issue  of  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
should  take  notice.  Among  the  observa- 
tions made,  this  reference  to  the  shack- 
ling of  law  enforcement  authorities  Is 
being  reiterated  more  and  more  through- 
out the  land: 

Among  the  CAuaeea  of  the  spreading  dis- 
respect for  law  and  Its  enforcement  are  the 
publicly  held  views  that  It  Is  Inordinately 
difficult,  and  many  times  Impossible,  to  con- 
vict those  who  are  guilty. 

This  resolution,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  chief  justices,  speaks  for  itself 
and  needs  no  further  comment.  I  insert 
It  in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  Ac  World  Report,  Aug. 
38,  1967) 

RXSINO    CUMX    AI«D    THK    COUKTS STATZ    JUS- 
TICES   Takz    a    Stand 

Why  the  spread  of  crime  and  riots? 

Chief  }u0tlcea  of  the  highest  State  courts 
In  the  nation  suggest  some  answers — and 
seme  remedies.  Without  mentioning  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  by  name,  the  Jxistlces  say 
this: 

"Among  the  causes  of  the  spreading  disre- 
spect for  law  and  Its  enforcement  are  the 
publicly  held  views  that  It  Is  Inordinately 
dlfflciilt,  and  many  times  Impossible,  to  con- 
vict thoee  who  are  guilty." 

Demanded  by  the  justices:  swift  and  sure 
punishment  for  rioting,  looting  and  arson. 

The  recent  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  at 
Honolulu  was  attended  by  justices  from  45 
States.  The  resolution  on  this  page  was 
adopted  on  August  4  without  a  dissenting 
vote: 

"Whereas,  the  course  of  events  In  our  na- 
tion during  the  short  19  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  has 
evidenced  a  malignant  growth  of  disrespect 
for  and  disobedience  of  law,  which  In  this 
year  has  culminated  in  \inprecedented  law- 
lessness and  mob  violence;  and 

"Whereas,  over  the  years  the  members  of 
the  Conference  have  soberly  reflected  on  this 
tragic  course  of  events  and  the  attitudes 
which  direct  It,  having  at  our  last  meeting. 
In  August,  1966,  condemned  all  forms  of  dis- 
respect for  law  by  Individuals  and  groujis 
and  reminded  all  of  the  necessity  for  reaf- 
firmation of  our  faith  In  the  rule  of  law  as 
the  only  alternative  to  a  lawless  society;  and 

"WherecM,  we  have  again  at  this  assemblage 
deliberated  the  dangerously  low  state  of  law 
and  order  and  the  Increase  of  crime  In  our 
beloved  country,  and  have  likewise  concerned 
ourselves  with  an  examination  of  both  cause 
and  effect  of  these  conditions;  and 

"Whereas,  we  recognize,  as  all  must,  that 
the  causes,  whether  real  or  Imaginary,  of  the 
civil  disobedience  which  Is  shaking  the  very 
bedrock  of  our  political  and  social  struc- 
tures are  manifold,  yet  It  is  our  studied 
view  that  the  foremost  caiise  is  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  an  utter  disregard  for  Its 
proper  enforcement  In  the  mind  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  requisite  respect  for  law 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens  Is  to  be  main- 


tained and  enhanced  and  If  civil  order  is 
to  be  preserved  it  is  as  imperative  that  those 
who  breach  the  law  t>e  punished  as  it  is  that 
the  innocent  be  protected,  and  it  Is  equally 
essential  that  It  be  demonstrated  that  the 
law-abiding  citizen  will  receive  protection 
of  the  law  from  the  lawless  as  it  is  that  Its 
guarantees  will  be  afforded  him  who  is  ac- 
cused of  its  breach; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices: 

"1.  That  the  strength  and  progress  of  our 
nation  and  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  lib- 
erties by  all  our  cltlzena  have  always  been 
and  continue  to  be  dependent  in  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  self-restraint  and  self-disci- 
pline of  our  citizens,  as  manifested  by  their 
belief  in,  respect  for,  and  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law: 

"2.  That  to  insure  that  we  may  have 
change  amid  order  and  order  amid  change, 
our  form  of  government  wisely  provides  an 
orderly  remedy  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  legis- 
lative bodies  for  effecting  social  change  and 
correcting  unjust  laws  and  social  injustices, 
and  through  the  courts  for  striking  down 
invalid  laws  and  relieving  from  improper 
conduct  of  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  powers  of  government; 

"3,  That  those  persons  and  groups  who 
ignore  these  orderly  processes,  but  instead 
seek  redress  of  grievances — no  matter  how 
deserving — or  change  In  oair  social  order — 
no  matter  how  much  needed — through  force, 
mob  violence  and  riot,  accompanied  by  loot- 
ing, arson  and  murder,  commit  criminal 
acts  of  the  gravest  order,  and  must  be  swiftly, 
fairly  and  surely  prosecuted  and  punished 
according  to  the  law  which  they  have  vio- 
lated; such  conduct  la  foreign  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  If  left  unchecked  is  cer- 
tain to  result  In  the  destruction  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  our  citizens; 

"4.  That  among  the  causes  of  the  spread- 
ing disrespect  for  law  and  its  enforcement 
are  the  publicly  held  views  that  it  Is  In- 
ordinately difficult,  and  many  times  impos- 
sible, to  convict  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
gravest  crimes  against  our  society,  and  that 
there  are  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays In  the  administration  of  justice;  that 
to  the  extent  these  views  are  supported  in 
logic  and  fact  It  requires  that  we,  and  all  our 
judicial,  executive  and  legislative  bodies  and 
agencies,  reappraise  the  laws  and  procedures 
which  affect  the  task  of  the  policeman,  the 
prosecutor  and  the  courts  In  their  effort  to 
protect  society,  to  the  end  that  we  wlU  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  challenge  of  lawlessness; 

"5.  That  as  all  true  Americans  have  In 
time  of  war  stanchly  supported  our  armed 
forces,  all  Americans  must  now  lend  their 
active  support  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  onerous  task  of  continuously  waging  the 
war  on  crime  and  lawlessness;  only  if  we 
support  the  policeman,  the  prosecutor  and 
the  courts  can  they  protect  us,  our  rights  and 
the  freedom  to  enjoy  them; 

"6.  That  we  Implore  all  citizens  to  delib- 
erately reaffirm  their  faith  In  liberty  under 
law." 


WHERE  HAS  THE  MONEY  GONE? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
£Uid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  recommendations  which  h&s  been 
advanced  to  help  the  ghetto  areas  of 
American  cities  calls  for  an  Infusion 
of  more  Federal  funds  to  alleviate  sub- 
standard conditions.  The  issue  of  ade- 


quate housing  has  been  listed  as  an 
area  in  which  monumental  efiforts  are 
necessary.  Yet  some  of  those  who  seek 
refuge  in  tho  panacea  of  Federal  funds 
either  overlook  or  choose  to  ignore,  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1949,  The 
basic  purpose  of  this  program  wa:  to 
remove  blighted  urban  areas  and  provide 
low  and  middle-income  housing.  Now, 
after  the  passage  of  18  years  it  must  be 
concluded  that  this  program  has  been 
a  failure,  to  state  the  case  mildly.  Sena- 
tor Edward  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts, 
recently  declared: 

More  low-Income  housing  has  been  de- 
stroyed than  has  been  built. 

In  the  face  of  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  as  far  as  low-income  housing 
is  concerned  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  a  colossal  flop,  proposals  call- 
ing for  more  Federal  funds  still  issue 
forth  from  some  circles. 

Some  recent  developments  in  the 
housing  field  were  treated  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  Edwards,  Chicago  Tribune  colum- 
nist, in  the  August  22  issue  of  that  paper. 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Capptal  VIXWS 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washinoton,  August  21. — As  a  paperback 
thriller,  its  title  might  be  The  Hundred  Bil- 
lion Dollar  Mystery.  Suggested  subtitles; 
Where  did  all  the  money  go?  Why  did  It  fail 
to  prevent  violent  uprising  In  more  than  100 
American  cities? 

One  hundred  billions  Is  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  (D., 
Tex.)  of  the  House  appropriations  committee 
as  the  total  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
recent  years  to  end  poverty  and  Improve 
living  conditions  In  big  cities. 

Some  quiet  detective  work  has  been  con- 
ducted by  influential  members  of  Congress 
In  an  effort  to  discover  why  this  vast  stun 
has  apparently  evaporated  with  little  visible 
effect  on  the  slum  areas  It  was  supposed  to 
benefit. 

One  of  the  Qelds  explored  was  lack  of  low- 
income  housing,  often  cited  as  a  cause  of  civil 
disorders.  A  clear-cut  conclusion  emerged — 
that  maladministration  of  hoiislng  programs 
has  reached  a  scandaloiis  stage. 

A  Senate  housing  subcommittee,  after 
weeks  of  hearings,  has  reached  a  staggering 
and  depressing  verdict: 

With  billions  available  for  many  years 
no  truly  low-income  housing  Is  being  built. 
In  fact,  more  low  Income  housing  has  been 
destroyed  than  has  been  built.  Government 
red  tap)e  has  strangled  action. 

NOT   ANXIOUS   TO   FUBLICI2X   VIEW 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  John 
Sparkman  (D.,  Ala.),  a  loyal  Johnson  sup- 
porter, U  not  anxious  to  publicize  this  view. 
It  is  now  wrestling  with  a  plan  to  pull  to- 
gether "new  approaches"  to  housing  legisla- 
tion, such  as  some  form  of  subsldlzer  home 
ownership  for  the  poor.  The  Democratic 
majority  will  play  down  past  failures. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  is  resounding  to 
panlck  demands  for  swamping  riot-torn  cities 
with  fresh  billions  of  dollars.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  demanded  a  "Marshall  plan"  for 
cities.  A  Senate  labor  subcommittee  approved 
a  3  blUion  dollar  emergency  slum  job  and 
riot  damage  program  and  tacked  it  on  a  2,2 
billion  extension  of  the  war  on  ixjverty. 

Is  more  money  the  answer?  Not,  It  ap- 
pears, when  its  spending  1b  entrusted  to 
federal  bureaucrats.  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke 
(R.  Mass.),  no  foe  to  higher  poverty  appro- 
priations, disclosed  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  one  low-coet  housing  project  In 
his  state.  With  Impeccable  sponsorship,  it 
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has  languished  for  more  than  two  years,  the 
land  lying  vacant,  because  the  Federal 
Housing  administration  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  move. 

The  mayor  of  Springfield,  HI.,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee,  provided 
an  even  more  fantastic  example  of  a  frus- 
trated urban  renewal  project.  A  five-block 
area  was  cleared  by  1959  but  eight  years 
later  only  24  tmlts  have  been  completed  and 
stand  occupied  while  300  famlUes  vainly 
seek  housing,  A  squabble  between  two  fed- 
eral ag>encles  was  responsible. 

ONLY  40,000  tTNITS  ARE  PBODUCEO 

With  2  billions  available  for  six  years, 
Brooke  said,  the  FHA  should  have  buUt  2,- 
400,000  units  instetul  of  the  40,000  actually 
produced.  Was  the  FHA,  he  asked,  trying  to 
prove  that  "hell  is  a  government  bureauc- 
racy?" 

Rep.  Melvin  R.  Laird  (R,,  Wis.)  noted  the 
words  of  a  prominent  liberal,  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan,  former  assistant  secretary  of  labor, 
that  "the  mood  of  the  administration  Is  one 
of  paralysis."  Government,  said  Moynihan, 
is  a  superb  Instrument  for  redistributing 
power  and  wealth  .  .  .  but  as  en  Instrument 
for  providing  services,  especially  to  urban 
lower  class  Negroes,  it  Is  a  highly  unreliable 
device.  .  .  . 

Laird  said  the  failure  of  federal  poverty 
and  housing  programs  proved  the  need  for 
a  program  of  sharing  revenue  with  the 
states.  Congress  may  be  slow  to  accept  this 
approach  but  many  members  are  beginning 
to  be  dubious  that  more  billions  will  succeed 
where  100  billions  have  failed  before.  Never, 
they  suspect,  as  long  as  the  money  is  fun- 
neled  thru  an  army  of  federal  employees, 
now  approaching  3,000,000  In  number,  who 
operate  in  a  paper-work  jungle,  bound  by 
regulations  and  policies  which  compound 
the  very  problems  that  spending  Is  supposed 
to  correct. 


GUIDELINE  FOR  DETERMINING 
ROUTES  FOR  RURAL  MAIL  DE- 
LIVERY 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
ago  I  wrote  the  Postmaster  General 
about  the  need  for  updating  the  regula- 
tions which  served  as  the  Department's 
guideline  in  determining  the  routes  for 
rural  mail  delivery.  The  criteria  used  was 
two  families  per  mile. 

With  the  continuing  low  prices  and 
the  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
tiu-e  to  use  larger  and  larger  machinery, 
thus  meaning  larger  farms,  there  has 
necessarily  been  a  continuing  exodus  of 
underemployed  farm  families  into  cities. 
Consequently,  the  population  density  in 
rural  areas  has  greatly  decreased.  The 
remaining  farm  families  still  have  as 
much  need,  or  perhaps  even  greater,  for 
good  mall  services.  Frequently,  many  of 
these  people  have  been  forced  to  drive  4 
or  5  miles  daily  to  get  their  mail,  while 
others  may  get  driveaway  mall  delivery. 
At  the  same  time,  most  all  cities  of  2,500 
people  or  more  get  house  to  house  de- 
livery. I  have  always  felt  that  an  un- 
planned discrimination  was  taking  place, 
ffccially  when  the  rural  resident  was 
ed  to  pay  the  same  postage  rates  as 


those  who  were  receiving  more  conveni- 
ent mail  service. 

I  noted  then,  with  great  Interest,  a  sec- 
tion of  a  speech  given  by  the  Postmaster 
General  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August 
9,  that  he  had  heeded  my  earlier  pleas 
and  was  reducing  the  requirement  from 
two  families  per  mile  down  to  IV2  fam- 
ilies per  mile.  The  Postmaster  General 
should  be  commended  for  moving  in  the 
proper  direction  of  providing  nondis- 
criminatory driveway  mall  service  to  all 
farmers.  His  press  release  also  stated  that 
this  small  loosening  of  requirements  will 
benefit  approximately  59,000  families  in 
the  rural  areas. 


POSTHUMOUS      COMMISSIONS      TO 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the.e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  will  correct 
a  most  serious  injustice  in  the  laws  which 
govern  the  granting  of  posthumous  com- 
missions to  American  servicemen.  Under 
section  1521  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  posthumous  commissions 
and  warrants  are  granted  when  the  de- 
ceased serviceman  has  been  selected  for 
promotion  but  is  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
before  the  promotion  becomes  effective. 
By  granting  posthumous  commissions 
the  armed  services  give  public  recogni- 
tion to  the  particular  contribution  made 
by  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who,  as  result  of  their  skills  and  actions, 
have  earned  promotion  to  a  higher  rank. 

At  the  present  time  section  1523  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
vides that  the  survivors  of  a  serviceman 
who  has  received  a  posthumous  com- 
mission or  warrant  are  not  entitled  to 
any  bonus,  gratuity  pay,  or  allowance  as 
a  result  of  the  granting  of  such  commis- 
sion or  warrant. 

However,  had  not  death  in  the  course 
of  service  to  their  country  cut  short  their 
lives  too  soon,  these  men  would  have 
become  entitled  to  the  higher  rank  and 
all  of  the  privileges  and  benefits  ap- 
purtenant to  it. 

This  is  a  highly  incongruous  and  in- 
equitable situation  for,  in  addition  to 
earning  higher  rank  by  their  earlier  out- 
standing conduct,  these  men  have  made 
the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  for  their 
country:  they  died  to  protect  the  free- 
doms and  traditions  which  the  rest  of  us 
continue  to  enjoy.  This  inequity  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  my 
constituents  whose  son  recently  lost  his 
Ufe  while  serving  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  serviceman,  who  lost  his  life  while 
participating  in  a  rescue  operation  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  was  a  lieutenant  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  However,  before 
his  death  he  had  been  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  con:imander.  Sub- 
sequent to  his  death  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  but 
his  widow  and  children  are  only  entitled 


to  the  pension  they  would  have  received 
had  he  not  been  promoted. 

Because  I  believe  this  situation  should 
be  immediately  corrected,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  which  will  repeal  section 
1523  of  title  10  of  the  Umted  States  Code. 
This  will  enable  the  armed  services  to 
provide  the  survivors  of  servicemen  who 
have  been  granted  posthumous  conunis- 
sions  with  all  of  the  benefits  which  nor- 
mally accompany  that  commission. 

The  repeal  of  this  provision  will  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  the  families 
of  some  of  our  servicemen  who  give  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  will  make  the 
granting  of  commissions  much  more 
equitable  and  will  involve  only  a  mini- 
mal expenditure  of  Government  funds. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  bill 
carefully  and  to  act  favorably  upon  it, 

Mr,  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill  is  January  1, 
1961,  which  will  enable  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  this  additional  benefit 
to  the  families  of  all  servicemen  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


A  POSITIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr,  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  ^10  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  Important  matters  facing  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  is  the  present 
plight  of  the  merchant  marine  indus- 
try. I  shall  not  take  the  House's  time  to 
restate  the  facts  of  our  present  situation. 
This  information  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  the  Record,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  before  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee.  The  present  status  of 
the  merchant  marine  is  well  understood. 
It  is  clearly  unable  to  fulfill  its  role  in 
our  national  defense  requirements.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  has  dramatized  this. 

I  shall  not  comment  on  the  recent  ad- 
ministration proposals  concerning  the 
merchant  marine.  These  statements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  stand 
clearly  as  a  continuation  of  a  no-policy 
attitude.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
where  the  Maritime  Administration  now 
resides,  simply  defers  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  spite  of  clear  expres- 
sions of  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  the 
contrary. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent a  list  of  suggestions  of  possible  in- 
cremental moves  that  may  be  made  by 
every  segment  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try— the  administration,  the  Congress, 
the  shipbuilders,  the  ship  operators, 
labor  in  the  shipyards,  labor  on  the 
docks,  and  labor  aboard  ship.  All  of  these 
segments  of  the  industry  have  a  respon- 
sibility and  all  may  contribute  to  pull- 
ing this  industry  out  of  the  chaos  in 
which  it  presently  wallows. 

I  sincerely  request  that  the  House,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate,  accept  our 
responsibility  and  develop  a  firm,  forward 
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looking  merchant  marine  policy  and  pro- 
gram. Time  is  very  short.  It  must  be 
done  this  year. 

The  specific  proposals  which  I  woiild 
like  to  suggest  may  be  controversial.  But 
I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  get 
controversial  and  call  names  where  they 
need  to  be  called. 

With  respect  to  the  executive  branch : 

First.  The  executive  branch  must  con- 
duct a  complete  review,  within  6  months, 
of  the  projected  requirements  and  capa- 
bilities of  our  merchant  marine  for  both 
commercial  and  military  needs.  A  partic- 
ular view  to  handling  of  the  military  re- 
quirements In  multiple  trouble  spot  sit- 
uations such  as  we  Just  went  through 
with  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  Vietnam 
is  essential.  This  should  be  done  within 
the  executive  departments  since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  only  can  provide 
military  requirements.  However,  this  re- 
view should  be  done  In  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  maritime  industry. 
This  must  be  done  for  the  simple  reason 
that  at  the  present  time,  we  have  no  real 
projections  of  what  our  total  needs  might 
be.  Therefore,  it  is  truly  impossible  to 
determine  what  must  really  be  done  in 
the  way  of  new  ship  construction  in  order 
to  bring  our  merchant  marine  capability 
back  into  line  with  our  future  require- 
ments. 

Second.  The  Maritime  Administration 
should  be  established  as  an  indeipendent 
agency.  It  should  not  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  It  is 
big  enough  to  stand  alone.  The  problems 
it  deals  with  are  different  from  those  of 
other  forms  of  transportation.  There 
would  be  no  dlfBculty  in  gaining  coop- 
eration between  an  independent  Mari- 
time Administration  and  other  trans - 
imrtatlon  agencies  for  coordinating  an 
Intersaodal  concept  in  scheduling  and 
handling  of  freight. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  grossly  inexperienced  in  maritime 
affairs.  He  has  displayed  an  amazing 
lack  of  imderstandlng  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry.  He  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  source  of  the  material  which  he  has 
given  before  congressional  committees. 
In  fact,  he  displays  what  could  be  termed 
a  "hostile"  attitude  toward  the  entire 
maritime  industry. 

Third,  establish  a  continuing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Maritime  Industry.  This 
would  replace  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Comjnittee.  Membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  from  the  entire  Industry. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  need  a 
continuing  committee,  advisory  only; 
one  that  would  establish  its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  woiald  elect  its  own  offi- 
cers. Its  function  should  include:  (a) 
fonmi  for  industry  cooperation;  (b)  to 
establish  meaningful  goals  for  the  mer- 
chant marine;  (c)  to  establish  sliort- 
range  objectives  toward  seeking  these 
goals;  (d)  to  monitor  progress  within 
the  industry;  (e)  to  make  public  reports 
including  views  which  may  disagree  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  per- 
taining to  the  progrress  toward  objec- 
tives, administration  of  existing  laws, 
and  suggested  changes  in  the  laws;  (f) 
act  as  a  conscience  for  the  American 
I>eople  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  mer- 
chant marine:  and  (g)  monitor  foreign 


trade  rates  in  comparison  with  treaty 
agreements.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
rate  conferences  come  to  conclusions 
that  are  not  necessarily  carried  out  in  all 
Instances. 

Fourth.  Place  all  Navy  shipyards  on 
competitive  bidding  basis  for  new  con- 
struction. An  adequate  overhead  assign- 
ment could  be  made.  We  could  then  effect 
certain  economies.  We  are  facing  massive 
spending  and  must  look  for  reductions  in 
spending  at  any  point  where  possible. 

Fifth.  Improve  procurement  proce- 
dures by  greater  standardization,  simpli- 
fication, and  multiple  orders  placed  in 
any  given  yard.  The  Idea  of  distributing 
a  number  of  like  ships  in  different  yards 
because  of  unemployment  statistics  is 
fine  from  an  employment  point  of  view, 
but  is  intolerable  when  talking  about 
construction  costs  of  shipping. 

Sixth.  Expand  and  fund  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  programs  to 
assist  the  merchant  marine  in  the  yards, 
on  the  docks  and  aboard  ship. 

Seventh.  Expand  and  revise  standard 
Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  design, 
construction  specifications,  manning — 
particularly  in  view  of  automation — 
safety,  fire  precautions,  navigation,  and 
communication  equipment. 

Eighth.  Simplify  and  expedite  Federal 
requirements  pertaining  to  subsidy  bid- 
ding determinations,  routine  paperwork 
proliferation,  inspections  in  sliipyards, 
design  approvals,  required  auditing  prac- 
tices, and  shipboard  personnel  for  inspec- 
tions. 

Ninth.  Extend  to  5  years  the  allowable 
duration  of  Government  cargo  contracts 
where  feasible  and  compatible  with  con- 
gressional appropriations.  With  the  pres- 
ent 1-year  limit.,  the  operators  are  not 
In  a  position  to  bid  as  economically  as 
they  might  if  they  had  a  5-year  contrsujt. 

Tenth.  Reconsider  and  reevaluate  the 
proposal  to  upgrade  old  ships  for  an 
active  reserve  fleet.  The  administration 
proposal  is  to  upgrade  100  ships  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $3  million  each  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  reserve  fleet;  $300,- 
000,000  could  be  better  spent  on  new 
construction,  Mr.  Speaker.  These  ships, 
even  though  up-dated  and  modified,  will 
still  find  a  very  precarious  position  when 
it  comes  to  the  Insurance  underwriters 
when  they  pass  the  20-  or  25-year  mark. 
If  the  administration  continues  this  line 
of  thought,  then  the  Congress  should 
refuse  to  appropriate  the  $300,000,000. 

Eleventh.  Evaluate  cost  effectiveness 
of  national  defense  equipment  required 
to  be  aboard  all  subsidized  ships. 

Twelfth.  Establish  "American  first"  as 
our  cargo  policy  with  a  goal  of  carrying 
40  percent  of  American  trade  In  Ameri- 
can fiag  ships  Instead  of  the  7  to  8  per- 
cent now  being  carried. 

Thirteenth.  Establish  a  goal  to  carry 
100  percent  of  all  Gtovernment  cargoes 
with  80  percent  as  an  absolute  minimum. 
If  we  knew  the  truth,  we  would  probably 
find  that  we  are  actually  carrying  far 
less  than  the  50  percent  that  we  think 
we  are  carrying  In  American  flags  at  the 
present  time. 

Fourteenth.  Tighten  up  on  the  waivers 
under  resolution  17  in  Public  Law  480 
cargoes. 

Fifteenth.  Regarding  specific  construc- 


tion recommendations:  because  we  have 
no  adequate  projection  of  what  our  fu- 
ture merchant  marine  needs  might  be,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  more  than  a  very  gen- 
eral requirement  for  construction.  A 
recommendation  of  250  ships  by  1975 
seems  minimum.  This  figure  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  our 
present  merchant  marine  will  be  obsolete 
at  that  time  and  that  the  approximate 
1,000  ships  that  we  presently  are  using 
would  therefore  have  to  be  replaced. 

On  the  general  assumption  that  new 
ships  are  four  times  as  productive  as 
present  ships,  the  requirement  then  be- 
comes one- fourth  of  1,000,  or  250.  This 
will  simply  keep  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  line 
with  the  condition  that  we  are  In  at  the 
present  time.  This  would  not  upgrade 
the  merchant  marine  other  than  by  a 
factor  of  time. 

Sixteenth.  Authorize  construction  of 
certain  passenger  ships,  but  again  defer 
to  the  findings  of  this  survey,  since  we 
do  not  know  what  the  projected  require- 
ments might  be.  The  administration 
talks  In  terms  of  delivering  persormel 
by  air  and  yet  looking  at  the  Vietnam 
situation,  we  know  that  the  merchant 
marine  must  carry  98  percent  of  the 
requirements. 

Seventeenth.  The  financing  of  these 
might  well  be  done  in  accordance  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Coimcil  that  the  Government  make 
amortized  payments  so  that  we  do  not 
have  such  large  cash  outlays  during  the 
construction  program.  The  payments 
would  be  distributed  over  a  25-year 
period.  The  ships  would  be  in  operation 
and  would  be  contributing  to  the  econ- 
omy, contributing  to  the  taxes,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  national  Income  which 
in  turn  would  be  required  to  make  the 
payments.  This  may  require  congres- 
sional action. 

The  250  ships  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment, at  55-percent  subsidy,  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  plus  interest.  The 
amortization  method  would  require 
about  $25  million  per  year  for  25  years 
for  the  first  flight  of  ships  up  to  $125 
million  per  year  when  five  flights  of  50 
ships  each  were  being  paid  for.  A  good 
ship  returns  far  more  to  the  economy 
than  the  $500,000  annual  payment 
required. 

Action  for  the  Congress: 

First.  Restrict  subsidies  to  austere  de- 
signs only.  As  long  as  we  go  on  build- 
ing custom  ships,  we  are  going  to  be 
paying  custom  prices.  In  foreign  ship- 
building, we  find  that  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  able  to  effect  low  prices  is  be- 
cause they  build  standard  ships.  Certain 
variations,  of  coiu"se,  are  within  the 
realm  of  possibility  without  increasing 
the  cost.  As  the  country  which  has 
shown  the  world  how  to  generate  mass 
production,  we  certainly  are  guilty  of 
doing  nothing  about  it  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

The  blame  cannot  be  leveled  at  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  The  blame  ac- 
tually lies  with  the  administration.  They 
have  thwarted  the  opportunity  to  tool 
up  for  mass  production  of  ships. 

Second.  Prohibit  any  operating  sub- 
sidy to  ships  constructed  in  foreign  yards 
and  subsequently  registered  imder  the 
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United  States  fiag.  I  do  not  preclude  this 
for  all  time.  Until  our  goals  are  known 
and  what  our  requirements  must  be,  we 
must  look  first  to  American  shipyards 
and  employment  of  American  labor. 

Third.  Part  of  the  costs  that  may  be 
reduced  because  of  various  incentive 
systems  which  result  in  reduced  sub- 
sidies should  be  returned  to  the  yards 
and  to  labor  so  that  they  will  in  turn 
be  provided  with  an  incentive  to  help 
make  greater  cost  reductions. 

Fourth.  Conduct  hearings  on  the  prop- 
er way  to  control  the  runaway  fiag- 
ships.  A  reasonable  solution  could  be  de- 
vised that  would  bring  more  and  more 
shipping  back  under  the  control  of  the 
American  fiag  to  assure  control  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 

Fifth.  Amend  the  tax  laws  to  allow 
accelerated  depreciation  on  shipyard 
improvements  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  the  incremental  ship  construc- 
tion costs  due  to  automation.  This  would 
give  the  Industry  an  incentive  to  move 
toward  the  high  productivity  type  of 
ship. 

Sixth.  Allow  tax  credits  for  invest- 
ments in  approved  training  programs. 
Make  training  costs,  including  subsist- 
ence loans,  available  to  employees  in  the 
industry  that  have  the  desire  to  upgrade 
their  own  skills. 

Seventh.  Expand  research  and  devel- 
opment. Maritime  research  is  vital  and 
basic  to  our  economy.  The  present  level 
of  expenditure  of  $7,500,000  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  covmtry,  and  to  ourselves. 

It  must  be  increased,  and  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

Nuclear  propulsion. 

Hull  form  standardization.  Basic  cost 
reductions  as  a  result  of  simplified  and 
standard  tooling  and  production  parts 
can  be  a  major  factor  in  cost  reduction. 
Ships  are  now  being  built  in  unitized  sec- 
tions which  can  be  added  on  to  existing 
hulls.  Mass  production  techniques  have 
very  real  Fwtential.  This  modular  con- 
cept of  design  must  be  explored. 

New  innovations  are  needed  in  stow- 
age, containerization,  cargo  handling 
methods,  palletization,  and  so  forth. 

Port  handling  facilities  must  come  un- 
der scrutiny.  Extensive  employment  pos- 
sibilities exist  here.  ' 

Research  is  called  for  on  a  detachable 
power  unit  of  a  ship,  which  would  include 
the  bridge,  all  control  equipment,  the 
engine  room,  and  propulsion  system.  It 
would  operate  like  a  seagoing  tug  that 
could  snap  on  to  an  already  loaded  hull, 
transfer  it  across  the  ocean,  unfasten 
that  hull  and  allow  the  port  adequate 
time  to  unload  that  hull.  The  power  sec- 
tion could  immediately  pick  up  another 
hull  and  continue  on  its  return  voyage. 
The  power  unit  is  the  high  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  ship  and  must  be  kept  on  the 
seas,  not  in  the  ports. 

Eighth.  An  evaluation  of  the  PDL 
versus  modern  high-speed  merchant 
marine  must  be  investigated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Ninth.  Authorize  fish  factoi-y  ships  to 
Include  canning,  freezing,  fileting,  re- 
frigeration, and  fish  protein  concentrate 
processing. 

The  shipbuilding  Industry: 

First.  Must  develop  austere  ship  de- 


signs. These  efficient  ships  can  be  built 
by  mass  production  techniques.  They 
must  adopt  standards  models  and  let 
the  industry  choose  between  them. 

Second.  Investigate  all  cost  reduction 
methods  including  modular  construction 
which  appears  to  be  a  major  factor 
which  shipyards  could  incorporate  to 
effect  substantial  savings. 

Third.  Incentive  programs  must  be 
developed  throughout  ship  construction. 

Ship  operators: 

First.  Must  agree  on  certain  standard- 
ization of  basic  characteristics  such  as 
hull  shape,  general  structural  design, 
power  range.  Very  little  research  would 
provide  the  answer  to  the  most  efficient 
hull  for  a  given  size  and  type  of  ship. 

Second.  Recommendations  for  stand- 
ardization of  cargo  handling  methods 
must  be  considered  for  greater  efficiency 
for  all  ships  and  port  facilities. 

Third.  The  industry  should  organize  a 
cargo  computer  center  that  would  ade- 
quately handle  all  requirements  for 
freight,  space,  for  destination,  required 
routing  paperwork,  et  cetera.  All  of  this 
could  be  handled  very  simply  through 
one  cargo  computer  center  that  would 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  American- 
flag  ships;  that  would  provide  the  most 
efficient  routing  and  scheduling.  It  would 
also  provide  the  Congress  with  an  ideal 
source  of  statistics,  independent  of  the 
administration,  pertaining  to  the  cargoes 
that  are  handled. 

Labor  is  a  major  factor: 

First.  Labor  In  the  shipyards  must  be 
willing  to  accept  incentive  programs  to 
increase  productivity  in  the  shipyards. 

Second.  Must  agree  to  accept  train- 
ing programs. 

Third.  Must  agree  to  prefab  and  work 
simplification  processes. 

Fourth.  Miist  broaden  the  skill  defini- 
tions to  eliminate  expensive  standby 
time. 

On  the  docks,  labor  must  cooperate 
with  work  simplification  programs  and 
standardization  of  dock  gang  require- 
ments. 

Shipboard  labor  must: 

First.  Train  for  automation. 

Second.  Must  accept  reduction  of  crew 
size  where  safe  and  practical  on  the 
premise  of  an  increase  In  the  overall  in- 
dustry employment. 

Third.  Establish  mobility  of  pension 
funds  as  a  means  of  stimulating  and  up- 
grading of  the  industry. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  labor  in 
all  the  maritime  industry  explore  and  re- 
search the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
nationwide,  industrywide  unions,  incor- 
porating all  skills  involved  in  the  marl- 
time  industry. 

This  practice  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory in  other  industries  and  has  proven 
beneficial  to  all.  Consecutive  manage- 
ment-labor disputes  within  contract  pe- 
riods cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  am  preparing  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  implement  certain  parts  of 
this  program.  Most  of  it,  however,  will 
require  the  creative  leadership  of  the 
executive  branch,  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  new  ideas  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try— labor,  management,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  time  that  we  decided  to  work 


together  for  the  common  goal  of  steer- 
ing a  great  industry  out  of  the  storms  of 
indecision  and  inaction,  and  back  on  the 
right  course  toward  progress  and  growth. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HALT  TRAINING 
OF  ARAB  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FROM 
COUNTRIES  WHICH  HAVE  SEV- 
ERED DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  bring  an 
immediate  halt  to  all  U.S.  military  train- 
ing of  foreign  personnel  when  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  trainee  originates 
severs  diplomatic  relations  with  our  Na- 
tion. The  situation  which  arose  during 
the  most  recent  Arab-Israel  confilct 
must  not  be  permitted  to  continue  with 
regard  to  this  particular  conflict  or  any 
other  that  may  explode  in  the  future. 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  Is 
continuing  to  provide  military  training 
for  eight  Iraqi  and  12  Sudanese  military 
personnel.  Both  of  these  nations  have 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Middle 
East  war  that  erupted  in  June  of  this 
year.  Both  of  these  countries,  curiously 
enough,  have  ordered  their  diplomats  to 
return  home,  while  allowing  their  mili- 
tary trainees  to  remain  In  the  United 
States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967,  42  military 
personnel  from  Iraq,  24  from  Sudan,  and 

II  from  Syria  received  military  training 
in  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  4 
years  the  United  States  has  given  mili- 
tary training  to  331  foreign  nationals 
from  five  Arab  nations  that  severed  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Arab- 
Israel  confrontation.  I  believe  that  If  we 
allow  this  military  training  to  continue 
we  will  establish  a  paradox  that  is  in- 
consistent with  our  Nation's  role  in  inter- 
national affairs.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
country  should  continue  training  mili- 
tary personnel  who  return  home  to  un- 
dertake military  actions  against  the  In- 
terests of  this  country  or  those  of  our 
allies. 

Upon  the  eruption  of  hostilities  In  the 
Middle  East  our  State  Department  vhose 
to  permit  students  of  countries  which 
have  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
us,  and  who  were  then  in  this  country 
receiving  military  training,  to  complete 
their  training  program.  Some  of  these 
students,  on  their  own  initiative,  re- 
turned home,  perhaps  to  pilot  Soviet- 
built  jets  to  be  used  against  Israel.  As  of 
July  28,  eight  Iraqi  and  12  Sudanese  mili- 
tary students  were  still  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  defends  these 
military  assistance  programs  on  the  the- 
ory that  to  train  the  country's  military 
personnel  will  be  to  increase  our  Na- 
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tlon's  effective  presence  in  their  diplo- 
matic arena.  But  these  are  nations  which 
have  unilaterally  chosen  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations.  When  such  relations  are 
resumed  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  such  training  should  be 
continued. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  military  plays 
a  key  role  in  many  underdeveloped  socle- 
ties,  and  by  training  the  future  military 
leaders  of  these  nations  we  have  provided 
exposure  to  the  U.8.  military  doctrine 
as  well  as  to  life  in  the  United  States, 
this  exi>osure  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
result  the  State  Department  contends 
for  It. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  when  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  are  severed,  no  national  of  such 
foreign  country  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive or  continue  military  training  until 
such  time  as  diplomatic  relations  between 
our  coimtry  and  the  foreign  nation  are 
resumed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  carefully  the  Import  of  the  leg- 
Matlon  I  am  Introducing  today.  If  we 
fall  to  bring  to  a  halt  military  training 
programs  custom  tailored  to  suit  the 
military  needs  of  nations  which  have 
declared  to  the  world  that  they  are  our 
adversaries,  we  are  simply  encouraging 
an  anomalous  situation  that  Is  clearly 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  security. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM: 
ACTION  NOW 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  exteiul  his  remarks  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  asked  to  clarify  two  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  so-called  mi- 
nority stafBng  section  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  First,  does 
this  section  give  the  minority  an  advan- 
tage of  committee  staff  at  the  expense  of 
the  majority?  Second,  would  I  favor  this 
provision  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is 
"No":  to  the  second,  "Yes." 

Let  me  point  out  that  section  301  of 
S.  355  provides  for  a  number  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding those  for  an  overall  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  staff  mem- 
bers assigned  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees, for  the  tiiring  of  consultants,  for 
specialized  training  for  professional 
staff,  equalization  of  pay,  and  other 
matters. 

On  the  question  of  staff  specifically 
for  the  minority,  the  bill  provides  simply 
that  in  the  event  minority  members  are 
not  receiving  adequate  assistance  on  a 
particular  committee,  they  may  ask  the 
committee  to  hire  one  or  two  additional 
professional  staff  members  to  serve 
them. 


S.     355      ASSURES      MINOaiTT      STAFFING 

If  minority  members  of  a  committee 
are  satisfied  with  existing  staff  arrange- 
ments— as  appears  to  be  the  case  on 
many  committees — the  status  quo  ob- 
tains. However,  in  the  event  minority 
members  of  a  committee  are  not  receiv- 
ing adequate  assistance  in  connection 
with  committee  business,  S.  355  amends 
existing  law  to  provide  that  they  may 
select  for  appointment  one  or  two  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  The  committee 
would  be  required  upon  request  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  members  to  ap- 
point the  person  or  persons  selected  by 
such  members. 

If  there  is  no  vacancy  on  the  staff  at 
the  time  of  such  appointment,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
overall  number  of  professional  staff 
members  until  such  vacancy  occurs.  So 
this  is  not  taking  any  staff  positions  from 
the  majority.  The  new  appointee  is  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
until  a  vacancy  occurs. 

THB    COST IN    PEKSPECTTVI 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  provision,  I  have 
no  Idea  what  it  might  come  to,  because 
I  have  no  Idea  how  many  of  these  posi- 
tions will  be  requested.  Whatever  it  Is, 
the  cost  will  be  negligible.  As  Senator 
MoNKONEY  has  pointed  out  In  the  other 
body,  the  entire  cost  of  nmning  House 
and  Senate  together  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  operating  the  ofiflce  of  the  Biu^au  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  In  clarify- 
ing this  question  to  quote  from  the  final 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  I  would 
again  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
all  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
carry  the  bipartisan,  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  committee. 

From  the  final  report : 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  1946  act  that  com- 
mittee staff  should  be  professional  and  non- 
partisan .  .  .  Most  standing  c<xanilttees  of 
both  Houses  have  observed  this  requirement. 
Staff  vacancies  on  these  committees  have 
been  filled  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  the 
staff  has  served  the  needs  of  both  majority 
and  mlnorty  members.  Many  committees 
have  staff  members  who  have  served  through 
several  changes  of  party  control. 

Unfortiinately,  on  other  committees  the 
minority  has  been  denied  access  to  adequate 
staff.  It  Is  fundamental  to  our  legislative  sys- 
tem that  the  opposition  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  prepare  Informed  dissent  or  al- 
ternative courses  of  action.  All  sides  of  an 
issue   need   to   be   forcefully   presented. 

The  majority  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  committee's  business 
and  for  providing  staff  that  will  assist  In  the 
presentation  of  party  or  mdlvidual  political 
viewpoint.  In  seeking  to  provide  protection 
for  the  minority,  it  would  be  an  error  to  di- 
vide the  entire  staff  of  each  committee  along 
partisan  lines.  .  .  .  However,  the  minority 
should  be  entitled  to  appoint  two  profes- 
sional staff  positions  and  one  clerical  position 
as  a  safeguard  for  their  rights. 

MINORrrT    STAFFING    IMPORTANT 

The  whole  point  of  the  minority  staff- 
ing provision  Is  that  the  minority  party 
should  have  at  least  a  minimum  guaran- 
tee of  professional  staff  assistance  on 
congressional  committees.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  numbers  per  se,  or  of  ratios, 
or  of  trying  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
the  majority.  As  I  tried  to  explain  In 


"The  Need  for  Increased  StafiBng"  In 
"We  Propose:  A  Modem  Congress": 

The  needs  of  congressional  committees  go 
beyond  the  question  of  sheer  size  of  a  staff 
and  reach  to  the  problem  of  making  [tcssible 
an  effective  distinction  between  majority  and 
minority  positions  in  order  to  facilitate 
meaningful  floor  debate  and  responsible 
problem  solving.  As  long  as  Congress  Is  orga- 
nized on  the  basis  of  a  differentiation  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  roles,  even  at 
the  committee  level,  it  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  adequate  legislation  to  evolve  from  a 
"nonpartisan"  staff  arrangement. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Would  I 
favor  the  minority  stafllng  provision  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  majority  party?" 
I  conclude  by  quoting  the  final  paragraph 
of  my  chapter,  mentioned  above: 

This  concern  on  my  part  does  not  stem 
entirely  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  current  mlnortly  party.  Although  it  is 
true  we  feel  the  brunt  of  this  steiff  depriva- 
tion at  the  moment,  I  exiject  to  feel  no  dif- 
ferently when  my  party  is  In  the  majority. 
Effective  criticism  from  the  loyal  opposition 
is  essential  to  good  government  regardless 
of  which  party  is  In  control. 


HALPERN  BILL  WOULD  ESTABLISH 
GREAT  WHITE  FLEET  TO  FIGHT 
HUNGER  AND  DISEASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
again  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Great  White  Fleet  designed  to  tender 
assistance  and  aid  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  people  of  other  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combating  hunger  and  disease. 
This  fleet  would  also  be  available  to 
render  emergency  aid  in  the  event  of  any 
disaster. 

This  Idea  was  first  conceived  in  1959 
by  Navy  Comdr.  Prank  Manson.  smd  was 
widely  acclaimed  then.  Captain  Man- 
son  envisioned  a  group  of  ships  centered 
around  various  areas  of  concentration, 
such  as  medical  and  public  health  aid 
and  training  and  education,  and  elec- 
trical power  and  construction. 

These  ships  would  be  free  to  travel 
extensively  to  carry  out  concrete,  specific, 
and  Immediate  programs  in  areas  with 
limited  overland  and  air  access.  They 
would  operate  on  a  basis  of  mutual  par- 
ticipation and  self-help,  demonstrating 
honest  American  desire  to  help  struggling 
people  without  forcing  ourselves  upon 
them  in  any  way;  without  making  them 
feel  an  unwelcome  sense  of  obligation 
for  outright  handouts. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  others  intro- 
duced a  Senate  resolution  in  1959  which 
was  passed,  but  on  which  no  further 
action  was  taken  or  planned.  I  have 
repeatedly  submitted  legislation  in  this 
House  to  implement  this  idea,  and  have 
urged  others  to  join  me. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow  this 
imaginative  project  to  remain  imimple- 
mented  and  unproductive.  We  need  only 
the  will  and  the  vision  to  put  our  Intel- 
ligence and  commonsense  to  work  to- 
ward realizing  a  practical  and  sure- 
footed way  to  bring  modem  medical  care, 
education,  technology,  and  productivity 
to  those  who  so  desperately  need  them. 
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The  White  Fleet  Is  a  practical,  eco- 
nomical, and  sensitive  approach  to  our 
"nation-building"  efforts. 

Today,  I  am  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  fleet  of  present- 
ly mothballed  Navy  vessels.  These  would 
be  outfitted  with  Government  and  pri- 
vately donated  fxmds  and  equipment. 

Although  the  fleet  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  bill  authorizes  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  knowl- 
edgeable private  groups.  Interagency  co- 
ordination is  also  urged,  with  AID  acting 
as  a  contractor  to  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  so  on. 

In  order  to  establish  a  trial  fleet  of 
three  ISTs,  AID  would  require  sm  Ini- 
tial appropriation  of  $6  to  $7.5  million 
to  pull  the  ships  out  of  mothballs  and  to 
outflt  them.  This  estimate  would  be  sub- 
ject to  change,  depending  on  the  Initial 
size  of  the  fleet,  which  could  be  easily 
adjusted.  Refurbishing  and  outfitting 
costs  would  not  require  duplication  tn 
subsequent  appropriations. 

A  large  part  of  the  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment  would  be  procured  at  no 
cost  from  surplus  stores  and  private 
donations.  We  are  presently  spending 
money  to  keep  many  Navy  ships  In  moth- 
balls. Instead  of  lying  dormant  and  use- 
less they  could  be  performing  a  very 
worthwhile  and  needed  service.  The  Gov- 
ernment's financial  responsibility  would 
be  substantially  discharged  with  the  re- 
conditioning and  would  be  minimal  for 
maintenance  costs. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide  an 
owwrtunity  to  utilize  the  coimterpart 
funds,  the  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States,  which  caimot  be  con- 
verted Into  dollars  and  which  are  pre- 
sently resting  In  overseas  vaults  whUe 
effective  means  of  channeling  them  are 
sought. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  may  sound 
like  unrestrained  Idealism,  but.  in  fact, 
the  practicality  of  this  concept  has  al- 
ready been  unequivocally  demonstrated 
by  the  tremendously  successful  career  of 
the  medical  ship,  Hope,  which  has  been 
voyaging  aroimd  the  world  for  7  years. 

The  Navy  donated  a  mothballed  hos- 
pital ship  to  the  project,  which  Is  other- 
wise privately  administered  and  funded. 
As  of  1965  more  than  $6  million  worth  of 
equipment,  drugs,  and  supplies  had  been 
donated  by  business  firms. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  July  15,  1967, 
stated : 

The  ship  Is  so  popular  within  the  medical 
profession  that  it  has  a  waiting  list  of  doc- 
tors (they  serve  in  2-month  shifts — for 
free) . 

Since  1960  the  Hope  has  traveled  to 
Indonesia,  South  Vietnam,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Guinea,  Nicaragua,  and  now  Co- 
lombia, treating  sufferers,  and  training 
people  In  the  medical  and  paramedical 
fields.  By  1965  more  than  30  countries 
had  invited  visits,  and  3,000  people  had 
received  training  through  Project  Hope. 

The  particular  success  of  Hope  may  be 
explained  In  large  part  by  the  fact  that 
it  Is  a  ship.  The  fiexibllity,  mobility,  and 
autonomy  of  a  ship  make  it  especially 
well  suited  to  foreign  aid. 


Because  It  Is  a  mobile,  seK-admlnls- 
tered,  and  organized  community,  it  im- 
poses no  obligation  on  the  nations  it  vis- 
its but  is  at  all  times  fully  responsible  for 
its  own  maintenance  and  existence.  Ten- 
sions and  resentments  are  far  less  likely 
to  arise  than  from  comparable  station- 
ary foreign  aid  programs  which  may  ne- 
cessitate long-range  and  perhaps  un- 
comfortable commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  host  country. 

Ships  have  access  to  remote  undevel- 
oped areas  where  aid  programs  often 
cannot  enter.  The  construction  ship  of 
the  fleet  could  make  the  flrst  efforts  to- 
ward road  and  transportation  develop- 
ments in  such  areas. 

The  excellent  response  to  the  Peace 
Corps  and  to  Hope  attests  to  tlie  success 
and  practicality  of  volunteer  support  to 
staff  such  Imaginative  humanitarian 
causes. 

The  White  Fleet  would  support  a  small 
permanent  core  of  employees  paid  min- 
imal wages,  but  would  be  largely 
manned  by  volunteers.  Retired  people, 
military  reserves  trained  in  engineering 
and  technical  flelds,  medical  personnel, 
and  ex-Peace  Corpsmen  are  all  promis- 
ing som-ces  of  volunteers. 

The  White  Fleet  would  be  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  coordinate  diverse  small- 
scale  private  aid  groups  such  as  Hope, 
Medico,  and  Care,  and  the  Navy's  efforts 
in  the  area  of  civic  action,  such  as  the 
Seabees  technical  assistance  teams,  Op- 
eration Handclasp,  and  the  naval  medi- 
cal research  units. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  unifies  a  cer- 
tain form  of  foreign  aid  Into  an  orga- 
nized, appealing,  and  identifiable  force 
which  easily  symbolizes  constructive  ac- 
tion and  sincere  desire  to  help  alleviate 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance  wherever 
they  prevent  people  from  fulfilling 
themselves. 

The  Saturday  Review  pointed  out 
that — 

In  an  insane  world  of  idiotic  spending  for 
fratricidal  wars  and  "defense,"  the  compara- 
tively small  expenditures  for  S.S.  Hope  have 
lighted  a  tiny,  inexpensive  candle  in  the 
darkness.  Imagine  America's  Image,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  world's  health,  if  a  thousand 
ships  of  Hope  moved  upon  the  waters  of  the 
earth  for  the  alleviation  of  the  Ills  of  man- 
kind. The  possibilities  for  peace  In  a  healthy 
world  stagger  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  that  the  Congress 
act  on  my  bill  proposing  this  unique  but 
effective  Instrument  for  enhancing  in- 
ternational development  and  imder- 
standlng.  This  will  do  more  good  for  the 
U.S.  Image  abroad  than  many  more  ex- 
pensive aid  programs. 

We  are  a  great  nation  of  enormous 
wealth  and  knowledge.  In  a  spirit  of 
both  generosity  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  In  the  future  of  oiir  Nation  and 
the  world,  let  us  help  those  who  are  de- 
prived, sick,  and  hungry.  And  let  us  do 
so  Intelligently  and  sensitively;  with  cre- 
ative programs  such  as  a  White  Fleet, 
that  can  mobilize  American  support,  and 
render  service  quietly,  effectively,  and 
efficiently. 

We  should  act  Immediately  and  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  fimds — prob- 
ably not  exceeding  $500,000 — for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  proposed  Great 
White  Fleet,  by  a  task  force  which  will 
investigate  the  most  efficient  and  pro- 


ductive means  of  Implementing  the  fleet. 
It  will  determine  its  final  makeup, 
mode  of  operation,  administration  and 
management  structures,  the  estimated 
costs,  and  the  extent  to  which  private 
support  may  be  generated. 


DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  IN  THE 
CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff],  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
state  of  the  law  applicable  to  disorderly 
or  other  offensive  conduct  within  the 
Capitol  is  best  understood  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  historical  development  of 
such  laws. 

In  1892  Congress  provided  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  an  act  for  "the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  .  .  ."  (act  of  July  29, 
1892,  27  Stat.  322,  ch.  320).  In  section  6 
of  that  act  it  was  declared  unlawful  for 
persons  to  congregate  and  assemble  and 
engage  In  loud  and  boisterous  talking  In 
the  Capitol  and  certain  other  buildings. 
A  maximum  fine  of  $25  was  Imposed. 
Section  15  of  that  act  provided  that  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  disorderly  and  unlaw- 
ful conduct  In  or  about  public  buildings 
belonging  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $50. 

In  section  18  Congress  provided  that 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  that  act 
were  to  be  conducted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia — Corporation  Counsel.  Section 
18  was  codified  in  title  22.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  section  109. 

Section  6  was  amended  July  8,  1898. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  not 
substantive  but  merely  unified  sections 
5  and  6  of  the  act  of  1892  Into  one  sec- 
tion. This  section  was  then  codified  into 
22  District  of  Columbia  Code  1107. 

However,  section  15  was  not  amended 
In  1898  and  has  not  been  amended  to  the 
present  date.  Section  15  was  codified  Into 
22  District  of  Columbia  Code  3111  and 
also  into  40  United  States  Code  101.  Its 
proscription  of  conduct  In  U.S.  buildings 
and  the  $50  fine  remain  unchanged. 

In  1946,  Congress  enacted  a  statute  to 
regulate  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds  (act  of  July  31,  1946,  60  Stat. 
718,  ch.  707).  That  act  Is  codified  In  9 
District  of  Columbia  Code  118  and  the 
following.  Section  6  proscribed  harangu- 
ing or  orating  or  uttering  loud,  threaten- 
ing, or  abusive  language  In  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Grounds.  The  1948  act  provided  a 
maximum  of  $100  and/or  60  days'  pun- 
ishment (9  D.C.  Code  125).  But  section 
16(a)  (9  D.C.  Code  132)  specifically  ex- 
cluded conduct  within  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Section  16(b)  provided  that  section 
3111 — section  15  of  the  act  of  1892  re- 
lating to  the  $50  fine  for  conduct  inside 
the  Capitol — was  to  remain  unaffected  by 
the  act  of  1946. 

Thus,  the  Congress  left  us  with  the 
anomaly  of  a  maximum  $50  fine  for  con- 
duct within  the  Capitol  Building  and  a 
maximum  flne  of  $100  for  enumerated 
but  similar  conduct  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

In  1953  the  Congress  again  amended 
section  6  of  the  act  of  1892  (22  D.C.  Code 
1107)  and  raised  the  maximum  fine  from 
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$25  to  $250  and/or  90  days,  and  created  a 
new  dlBorderly  conduct  statute  auboe- 
quently  codified  In  22  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  1121.  The  new  law  read  In  part 
as  follows: 

Wboever,  with  the  latent  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  under  circumstances 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  may  be  organized 
thereby — 

(1)  acts  In  such  a  manner  as  to  annoy, 
disturb.  Interfere  with,  obstruct,  or  be  offen- 
sive to  others: 

(2)  congregates  with  others  on  a  public 
street  and  refuses  to  move  on  when  ordered 
by  the  police; 

(3)  shouts  or  makes  a  noise  either  Inside 
or  outside  a  building  during  the  nighttime 
to  the  annoyance  or  disturbance  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons; 

Section  1121  does  not  specify  any  par- 
ticxUar  geographical  location  for  the  dis- 
orderly conduct  under  subsection  (1), 
thus  allowing  for  application  of  the  stat- 
ute anywhere  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  section  1107 — section  6  of  the 
act  of  1892 — specifies  particular  places. 

It  la  significant  that  the  1953  amend- 
ment neglected  any  mention  of  22  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  3111 — section  15 
of  the  act  of  1892.  Thus,  while  the  pen- 
alties for  disorderly  conduct  in  places 
other  than  the  Capitol  building  were  in- 
creased to  #250  and/or  90  days,  no  In- 
crease was  made  and  In  fact  no  reference 
was  made  to  conduct  within  or  about  the 
Capitol  as  proscribed  in  22  District  of 
Columbia  Code  3111.  The  Immediate  ap- 
parent conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that 
anomalous  circumstance  is  that  Con- 
gress Inadvertently  neglected  to  consider 
amending  section  3111.  But  In  1946  Con- 
gress did  remember  that  iJartlcular  pro- 
vision and  specifically  chose  not  to  alter 
or  amend  It  when  Congress  enacted 
legislation  for  the  Capitol  Grounds — 
16(b)  act  of  1946. 

In  view  of  Congress  failure  to  Increase 
the  $50  penalty  for  disorderly  conduct 
within  or  about  the  Capitol  in  1946,  and 
Congress  silence  as  to  the  $50  provision 
in  1953,  section  3111 — section  15  of  the 
act  of  1892 — continues  to  control  the 
punishment  for  disorderly  conduct  in  or 
about  the  Capitol  Building,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  penalties  under  22 
District  of  Columbia  Code  1121  or  1107. 

This  curious  state  of  the  law  came 
into  focus  2  years  ago  when  a  large  group 
of  demonstrators  converged  on  the  Cap- 
itol Qrounds  and  began  chanting  and 
orating.  The  police  repeatedly  ordered 
them  to  disperse  and  leave  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  but  they  refused  and  were 
finally  arrested.  The  defendants  were 
charged  and  prosecuted  under  both  22 
District  of  Columbia  Code  1107  and  1121. 
In  that  case,  Feeley  v.  District  of  Colum- 
bia (220  A.  2d  325  (1966) ) ,  —  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  — ,  —  F.  2d  —  (No.  20275  (1967)), 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  although  prosecutions 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  or  about  the 
U.S.  Capitol  may  be  brought  under  22 
District  of  Colimibia  Code  1121  or  1107, 
for  purposes  of  sentence  22  District  of 
Columbia  Code  3111  applies,  and  the 
maximum  sentence  for  such  disorderly 
conduct  Is  $50.  The  court  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  by  reading  22  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  1121,  1107,  and  section  16 
(b)  of  the  act  of  1946  together  and  con- 
cluded that  a  "clear  legislative  pattern" 


Is  discernible  requiring  the  application 
of  section  3111  for  sentencing. 

Although  the  act  of  1946  provided  new 
and  higher  penalties — $100  and/or  60 
days — for  certain  specified  kinds  of  dis- 
orderly conduct— harangues,  loud, 
threatening,  or  abusive  language,  and  so 
forth — in  the  Capitol  Grounds,  by  except- 
ing section  3111 — section  15  of  the  act 
of  1892 — the  act  made  similar  disorderly 
conduct — sections  1121  and  1107 — in  or 
about  the  Capitol  pimishable  only  up  to 
$50  fine.  To  single  out  the  enumerated 
1946  act  conduct  for  punishment  up  to 
$100  and/or  60  days  and  yet  to  punish 
sections  1121  and  1107  conduct  with  only 
$50  fine  while  punishing  sections  1121 
and  1107  conduct  up  to  $250  and/or  90 
days  for  offenses  off  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  in  other  non-Federal  public  build- 
ings is  illogical.  The  EMstrict  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Feeley,  supra,  calls 
this  state  of  the  law  the  result  of  a  clear 
legislative  pattern.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Smith,  et  al.  v.  District  of 
Columbia  (219  A.  2d  841  (1966) ) ,  —  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  — ,  F.  2d  —  (No.  20279  (July 
29.  1967))  calls  the  reason  for  this  sit- 
uation "not  readily  apparent."  The  cor- 
poration counsel  calls  it,  in  the  appellee's 
brief  in  Smith,  supra,  "obviously  due  to 
a  congressional  oversight."  I  leave  the 
proper  conclusion  to  the  omniscient. 

PROSECUTION 

The  next  problem  arising  under  this 
subject  is  which  sovereign,  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the 
proper  prosecutor.  Here  again  confusion 
exists.  To  understand  this  perplexing 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
23  District  of  Columbia  Code  101  which 
follows : 

CONDT7CT    or    PROSECUTIONS PARTY     PLAINTITT 

The  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  known  as  the  Corporation  Counsel. 

Prosecutions  for  violations  for  all  police 
or  municipal  ordinances  or  regulations  and 
for  violations  of  all  penal  statutes  In  the 
nature  of  police  or  municipal  regulations, 
where  the  maximum  punishment  Is  a  fine 
only,  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  his  assistants.  All  other  crim- 
inal prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  at- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  his  assistants. 

It  is  well  settled  that  where  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  is  both  a  fine  and  im- 
prisonment the  District  of  Columbia  has 
no  authority  to  prosecute.  District  of 
Columbia  v.  Simpson  (40  App.  D.C.  498 
(1913)).  This  old  rule  was  reaffirmed  in 
Smith,  supra. 

In  section  18  of  the  act  of  1892  (22 
D.C.  Code  109) ,  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  speciflcally  authorized  to  prosecute 
disorderly  conduct  thereunder  (22  D.C. 
Code  1107  and  3111  disorderly  conduct), 
even  though  that  act  provided  for  a  fine 
only.  Since  23  District  of  Columbia  Code 
101  the  general  prosecutorial  authoriza- 
tion was  not  enacted  into  law  until  1901 
(March  3.  1901.  31  Stat.  1340,  ch.  854), 
the  specific  prosecutorial  authorization 
provided  in  section  18  of  the  act  of  1892 
was  codified  in  22  District  of  Columbia 
Code  109.  In  1953  the  punishment  for 
1107  disorderly  conduct — section  6  of  the 
act  of  1892 — was  Increased  to  a  fine  and 
Imprisonment.  By  the  same  amendment. 


a  new  statute,  22  District  of  Colimibia 
Code  1121,  proscribing  disorderly  con- 
duct, with  both  a  fine  of  $250  and  im- 
prisonment for  90  days,  was  created.  Yet, 
In  this  new  statute,  providing  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  It  was  declared  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  prose- 
cute violations  thereunder,  thus  amend- 
ing 22  District  of  Colimibia  Code  109. 
This  particular  authorization  for  prose- 
cution by  the  District  of  Columbia  super- 
vened that  prohibition  set  out  In  23  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  101  which  pro- 
hibited such  prosecution  by  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel. 

Section  109 — section  18  of  the  act  of 
1892 — was  in  1953  amended  and  now 
provides  In  part  as  follows: 

All  prosecutions  for  violation  of  Section 
22-1121  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
laws  or  ordinances  provided  for  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  prosecution  of  offenses  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  said  Dis- 
trict •  •  *. 

"This  Act"  refers  to  the  act  of  1892. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  prosecutions  for  sec- 
tion 1107,  disorderly  conduct — section  6 
of  the  act  of  1892 — are  to  be  conducted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  even  though 
the  1953  amendment  lacreased  the  pun- 
ishment to  fine  and  Imprisonment.  But 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  misses  that 
point  In  Smith,  supra,  where  It  said  on 
page  4  of  the  slip  opinion: 

So  far  as  we  are  advised,  there  Is  no  spe- 
cific exemption  of  this  section  from  the  re- 
quirements of  23-101.  such  as  was  provided 
In  respect  to  section  1121. 

The  court  was  there  referring  to  sec- 
tion 1107  when  it  said,  by  way  of  dicta, 
that  there  was  no  statutory  exemption 
from  23  District  of  Columbia  Code  101 
for  section  1107  to  permit  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  to  prosecute  under  section 
1107.  That  conclusion  Ignores  the  statu- 
tory derivation  of  1107  section  6  of  the 
act  of  1892.  The  court  Implies  by  that 
comment  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  not  the  proper  party  prosecutor  for 
1107  disorderly  conduct  and  yet  It  holds 
In  the  opinion  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  the  proper  party  prosecutor  for 
1121  disorderly  conduct.  That  conclusion 
seems  to  Ignore  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
language  In  22  District  of  Columbia  Code 
109.  Even  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  is 
confused  by  the  uncertain  meaning  of 
the  present  applicable  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  disorderly  conduct. 

This  confusion  Is  compounded  when 
we  look  at  the  judicial  Interpretation  of 
the  question  of  which  sovereign  properly 
prosecutes  imder  22  District  of  Columbia 
Code  3112 — prohibits  destroying  or  de- 
facing certain  property.  Section  3112  Is 
the  sister  section  to  3111  as  both  sections 
derive  directly  from  the  act  of  1892.  Sec- 
tion 3112  is  derived  from  section  1  of 
the  act  of  1892  and  section  3111  Is  de- 
rived from  section  15  of  the  act  of  1892. 
The  act  of  1892  provided  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  the  proper  party  prose- 
cutor for  violations  arising  thereunder. 
That  authority  Is  codified  In  22  District 
of  Columbia  Code  109. 

Section  3112,  which  provided  a  $50  fine 
only,  was  amended  In  1906  to  provide  the 
greater  punishment  of  up  to  $100  and/or 
6  months.  As  noted  earlier,  sister  section 
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3111  has  not  been  amended.  Notwith- 
standing the  clear  mandate  of  section 
109 — section  18  of  the  act  of  1892 — but 
because  3112  provides  for  both  fine  and 
Imprisonment — as  do  1107  and  1121 — ^the 
court  said  In  District  of  Columbia  v. 
Moody  (175  A.  2d  782,  113  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
67,  304  F.  2d  943  (1962))  that  prosecu- 
tions were  to  be  by  the  U.S.  attorney  and 
not  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  came  to  that  dubious  conclusion  by 
relying  solely  on  23  District  of  Columbia 
Code  101.  This  per  curiam  opinion 
Ignores  the  section  109  exemption  and  Its 
evolution  from  the  act  of  1892.  This  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  could 
not  explain  this  curious  result  and 
glossed  over  the  apparent  Inconsistency 
between  109  and  Moody  by  way  of  a  foot- 
note In  Feeley. 

Further  paradox  Is  seen  In  the  fact 
that  disorderly  conduct  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  prohibited  by  the  1946  act  (9 
D.C.  Code  123,  40  U.S.C.  193f)  Is  pat- 
ently required  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  (9  D.C.  Code  125,  40  U.S.C. 
193s) .  It  Is  also  significant  to  note  that 
such  disorderly  conduct — Including  the 
loud,  threatening,  or  abusive  language, 
and  so  forth — Is  prohibited  only  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  not  In  the  actual 
Capitol  Building  (9  D.C.  Code  132,  40 
U.S.C.  193m). 

One  other  provision  of  law  comes  to 
mind  as  of  possible  application  to  occa- 
sions of  disorderly  conduct  within  the 
Capitol.  That  provision  Is  the  so-called 
unlawful  entry  statute  (22  D.C.  Code 
3102),  set  out  as  follows: 

UNXAWFDl.  KNTRT  ON  PROPESTT 

Any  person  who,  without  lawful  authority, 
shall  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  any  public 
or  private  dwelling,  building  or  other  prop- 
erty, or  part  of  such  dwelling,  building,  or 
other  property,  against  the  wlU  of  the  lawful 
occupant  or  the  person  lawfully  In  charge 
thereof,  or  being  therein  or  thereon,  with- 
out lawful  authority  to  remain  therein  or 
thereon  shaU  refuse  to  quit  the  same  on 
the  demand  of  the  lawful  occupant  or  of  the 
person  lawfully  In  charge  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $100  or  Imprisonment  in  the 
Jail  for  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both,  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Although  this  statute  can  be  applied  to 
entry  Into  the  Capitol  or  House  gallery, 
the  problems  of  prosecution  thereunder 
are  serious.  The  question  of  entry  "with- 
out lawful  authority"  Is  one  of  some 
gravity,  especially  In  view  of  the  policy  of 
permitting  visitors  into  the  gallery  with- 
out knowing  their  prior  Intentions.  Con- 
versely, the  question  of  demanding  per- 
sons to  "quit"  the  premises  raises  the 
problem  of  who  Is  the  person  lawfully 
In  charge.  It  would  appear  that  the  prop- 
er person  lawfully  In  charge  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  the  Speaker.  The 
difflculty  of  applsrlng  his  personal  request 
for  persons  to  quit  the  gallery  Is  formi- 
dable. Also,  compounding  the  problem  as 
to  use  of  this  statute  Is  that  the  Speaker 
then  must  be  the  complaining  witness  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecution.  Without  some 
more  fiexible  arrangement  such  as  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  the  Speaker  to  a 
person  "lawfully  In  charge  of  the  prem- 
ises," this  statute  Is  of  questionable  value 


under  which  to  prosecute  conduct  vrtthln 
the  Capitol  or  House  gallery. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
various  potentially  applicable  statutes,  it 
is  understandable  that  those  persons  who 
were  arrested  for  intruding  Into  the  gal- 
lery of  the  House  on  Monday,  August  7, 
were  arrested  by  the  Capitol  Police  for 
"disorderly  conduct" — presumably  22 
District  of  Columbia  Code  1107  or  1121. 
The  police  do  not  select  the  particular 
statute  under  which  persons  are  to  be 
prosecuted.  They  merely  "6ook"  arrested 
persons  at  the  proper  precinct  under  the 
general  heading  of  "disorderly  conduct." 
It  remains  to  the  prosecutor.  In  this  case 
the  corporation  counsel,  to  determine  im- 
der which  statute  to  charge  the  defend- 
ants. This  prosecution  falls  to  the  cor- 
poration coimsel  since  the  disorderly 
conduct  laws  generally  used  by  the  police 
are  sections  1107  and  1121  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  Prosecutions  under 
those  two  sections  are  brought  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  branch  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  where  the  corporation 
counsel  Is  the  prosecutor.  Smith,  supra. 
Implies,  however,  that  the  corporation 
counsel  Is  not  the  proper  prosecutor 
imder  section  1107. 

In  the  case  of  the  recent  gallery  dem- 
onstrators, the  nine  persons  arrested 
were  tak«i  by  the  police  to  No.  1  pre- 
cinct where  they  were  "booked"  for  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  minimum  required 
collateral  for  violations  of  the  general 
disorderly  statutes  Is  set  by  the  court  of 
general  sessions  board  of  Judges.  Persons 
"booked"  in  the  precinct  are  permitted 
to  post  the  minimum  required  collateral 
and  gain  their  freedom.  At  the  time  of 
posting  collateral  persons  arrested  may 
elect  to  notify  the  precinct  officer  wheth- 
er they  wish  to  "forfeit"  the  collateral  or 
stand  trial  on  the  charge.  The  usual 
course  followed  in  forfeiture  elections  Is 
that  the  prosecutor  does  not  subsequent- 
ly bring  a  formal  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant requiring  appearance  In  court, 
although  the  prosecutor  may  subse- 
quently demand  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant  even  though  he  has  "elected 
to  forfeit." 

In  cases  where  the  defendant  elects  to 
sttuid  trial,  a  date  is  set  by  the  prosecut- 
ing officer,  usually  the  officer's  next  court 
date.  In  this  case  the  nine  persons  ar- 
rested in  the  gallery  have  elected  to 
stand  trial  and  are  appearing  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions  on  September 
15,  1967. 

Many  Members  have  rsdsed  the  com- 
plaint that  $10  collaterals  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  gravity  of  the  con- 
duct herein  Involved.  Others  have  criti- 
cized the  court  of  general  sessions  for 
permitting  release  with  only  $10  posted. 
These  comments  fail  to  recognize  that 
there  is  in  existence  an  order  by  the 
board  of  judges — promulgated  April  19, 
1965 — which  permits.  In  cases  for  which 
minimum  collateral  may  be  posted,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  precinct  to  have  a 
Judge  of  the  court  of  general  sessions 
pass  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  minimum 
collateral.  Under  this  order  the  officer 
may  call,  by  telephone,  any  Judge  of 
that  court  when  In  the  officer's  opinion 


special  facts  or  serious  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances exist.  That  judge  may  then 
set  such  collateral  or  bond  as  he  deems 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  to  assure 
the  defendant's  return.  This  special  pro- 
vision was  not  utilized  by  the  officer  In 
charge  of  No.  1  precinct  when  these  nine 
arrested  persons  were  booked.  They, 
therefore,  were  released  on  the  minimum 
required  collateral. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  con- 
fused and  questionable  state  of  the  pres- 
ent applicable  law  to  the  question  of 
conduct  in  the  House  gallery  or  Capitol 
Building,  It  appears  that  the  only  practi- 
cable method  of  proceeding  against  per- 
sons such  as  those  recently  arrested  Is 
under  the  general  disorderly  conduct 
laws— 22  District  of  Columbia  Code  1107 
and  1121.  But  It  Is  apparent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  $250  and/or  90  days' 
penalties  provided  thereimder,  the  only 
penalty  that  can  be  assessed  against 
defendants  convicted  for  disorderly  con- 
duct In  or  about  the  Capitol  Is  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $50.  This  Is  clearly  the  hold- 
ing In  the  Feeley  case,  and  in  the  com- 
panion case,  Jalbert  against  District  of 
Columbia  (221  A.  2d  94  (1966) ) . 

The  incredible  disparity  between  pun- 
ishments for  disorderly  conduct  that  oc- 
curs elsewhere  in  the  District,  including 
public  buildings,  and  that  for  disorderly 
conduct  within  or  about  the  Capitol, 
coupled  with  the  dubious  applicability  of 
the  statutes  herein  previously  discussed, 
dramatizes  the  need  for  clear,  precise, 
and  effective  legislation. 


H.R.  9837— HOUSE  MEMBERS' 
TRAVEL  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STKF.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  disap- 
pointing to  me  that  the  House  approved 
HH.  9837,  to  permit  reimbursement  for 
a  maximum  of  12  trips  per  year  to  his 
district  for  each  Member  of  Congress.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  and  I  realize 
that  the  bill  Is  offered  In  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  Members  of  some  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  cost  of  holding  office  which 
confronts  each  of  us.  I  realize  also  that  In 
all  the  Government  It  Is  only  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  not  reimbursed  for 
all  official  travel.  Nevertheless,  It  appears 
to  me  that  we  have  a  responsibility  and 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  leader- 
ship by  holding  down  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  should  be  paramount 
In  our  thoughts.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  the  Nation  Is  confronted  with  a 
huge  deficit,  when  costs  of  Government 
are  going  up  on  every  side,  and  when  the 
President  Is  asking  for  an  Increase  In 
taxes.  We  In  Congress  should  be  first  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  seek  to  point  the 
way  to  reduced  costs  of  Government,  not 
to  higher  costs. 
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ALEWIPE  CONTROL  IN  THE  GREAT 
LAKES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moufl  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Asblxt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
a  favorable  ecology  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  bill  relates  specifically  to  the  alewife, 
an  anadromous  marine  fish  which  by 
some  method  reached  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Although  present  in 
Lake  Ontario  in  1873,  it  was  not  noted  In 
Lake  Erie  untU  1931.  By  1954  it  had 
reached  Lake  Superior.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  species  has  become  a  ma- 
jor problem  to  many  communities  alon^c 
the  Great  Lakes  as  a  result  of  the  mas- 
sive dle-offs  which  occur.  So  abundant  is 
the  alewife  that  schools  of  the  fish  at 
times  clog  water  intakes  of  municipali- 
ties and  industries.  Tons  of  the  fish  are 
washed  ashore  where  they  constitute  a 
nuisance  smd  a  threat  to  public  health. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$5  million  to  be  used  in  studying  both 
the  life  history  of  the  alewife  and  of  con- 
trol measures,  and  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  control  methods  and  devel- 
oping commercial  uses  of  the  alewife. 
Matching  funds  would  be  provided  by 
the  States  involved. 

Fortimately  the  situation  within  my 
district  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie 
is  not  so  critical  as  that  in  ^ther  parts 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  the  most  severe  occurrences  are 
In  Lake  Michigan  and  that  the  \JJ8.  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  office  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  currently  studying 
the  problem.  "Hie  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, coupled  with  its  wide  geographic 
distribution,  demands  a  greater  effort  on 
our  part  to  provide  the  means  of  restor- 
ing an  ecological  balance. 

It  ia  essential  that  the  idea  of  restor- 
ing an  ecological  balance  be  stressed 
rather  than  any  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  alewife.  For  the  species  does  possess 
econcMnlc  potential.  Moreover  there  have 
been  too  many  instances  in  the  past 
where  attempts  to  completely  remove  a 
life  form  have  resulted  in  expensive  and 
biologically  disruptive  failures. 

What  Is  needed,  beyond  this  immedi- 
ate legislation,  is  a  consideration  of  the 
sequential  disasters  which  have  plagued 
the  Great  Lakes,  as  a  large,  complex  but 
interrelated  problem,  rather  than  as  a 
series  of  isolated  incidents. 

There  are  doubtless  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  sea  lampreys  upon  the  Great 
Lakes  trout  population.  The  near  extinc- 
tion of  the  trout  and  the  recent  ap- 
parently successful  control  of  the  lam- 
preys are  classic  examples  of  species  in- 
teraction and  wildlife  management.  The 
further  studies  envisioned  by  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  may  reveal  a  substantial 
connection  between  the  previous  lamprey 
problem  and  development  of  the  current 
alewife  crisis. 


The  alewife  population  explosion  and 
resultant  problems  are  of  concern  not 
only  to  those  elected  to  represent  the 
Great  LEikes  constituencies,  and  agencies 
of  the  National  and  State  governments 
working  in  the  area,  but  to  the  scien- 
tific community  at  large.  Therefore,  I 
urge  prompt  congressional  action  to  pro- 
vide control  of  the  alewife  and  other  fish 
and  aquatic  animals  in  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  which  affect  adversely  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  WIN  OTHER 
WAR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aikansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  recently  one  of  my  con- 
stituents— an  energetic  and  dedicated 
American — was  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  attend- 
ing the  43d  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Geneva. 

This  man,  Mr.  Philip  I.  Berman.  Is  a 
transportation  executive  and  civic  leader 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  record  of  service  to  community, 
State,  and  Nation  is  long  and  many- 
faceted. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Berman  was  one 
of  four  private  citizens  serving  on  the 
delegation.  His  role  was  that  of  adviser 
and  his  primary  Interest  was  the  United 
National  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search. 

Although  much  of  the  work  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  during  its 
Geneva  session  was  obsciu-ed  in  publicity 
surrounding  a  Russian  effort  to  have  the 
Council  condemn  Israel  role  in  the  recent 
Middle  East  crisis,  Mr.  Berman  has  re- 
counted many  of  the  suihievements  in  a 
newspaper  interview. 

I  respectfully  include  this  interview, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Curt  Yeske  in  the 
Allentown  Morning  Call,  In  the  Record 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues: 

Must  Win  "Other  War,"  Berman  Says — 

Returns  From  XJ.N.  Session  in  Geneva 
(By  Curt   Yeske) 

Most  of  the  eye-catching  news  from  Viet- 
nam concerns  the  military  war.  News  of  that 
"other  war,"  the  eBort  at  economic  and 
social  development,  is  not  near  as  plentiful 
because  it  is  far  less  dramatic  and,  therefore, 
holds  little  public  interest. 

And  unfortunately,  the  United  Nations  is 
confronted  with  the  same  situation  around 
the  world.  That  Is  the  view  of  Philip  I.  Ber- 
man. 

Berman,  Lehigh  Valley  transportation 
executive  and  civic  leader,  is  back  home  in 
Allentown  after  spending  nearly  a  month 
in  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  as  an  adviser  on 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  43rd 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ECOSOC.) 

He  was  one  of  four  private  citizens  who, 
along  with  10  career  government  officers  and 
workers,  comprised  the  delegation. 

Berm&n's  primary  interest  was  the  United 
National  Institute  for  Training  and  Re- 
search (UNITAR.)  His  address  before  the 
27-member  nation  council  Included  remarks 


about  a  pioneering  UNTTAR  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  news  and  opinion  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  is  reaching  the 
public  via  mass  media. 

The  need  for  the  research  was  emphasized 
by  the  session  which  opened  July  11. 

For  the  first  two  weeks,  the  meetings 
were  bogged  down  by  the  Soviet  Union's  mis- 
placed and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have 
Israel  condemned  for  Its  confrontation  with 
the  Arab  nations. 

Although  the  resolution  should  have  gone 
before  the  U.N.'s  Security  Council  at  New 
York,  It  was  the  major  news  story  emerging 
from  ECOSOC's  meeting,  originally  called  to 
consider  world  social  and  economic  Issues. 

ECOSOC  holds  the  same  status  on  the  U.N. 
organizational  chart  as  the  Security  Council. 
But  world  attention  was  focused  on  the  "Jaw- 
ing" and  verbal  battles  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil while  the  constructive  work  of  ECOSOC 
went  nearly  unnoticed  by  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  Berman  contended. 

ECOSOC's  general  agenda  in  the  field  of 
economics  covered  multilateral  food  aid  In- 
cluding production  and  use  of  protein;  finan- 
cial assistance  for  less  developed  nations; 
flow  of  public  and  private  capital  to  the  de- 
veloping countries;  and  a  10-year  plan  to 
succeed  the  first  U.N.  Development  Decade 
launched  in  1960. 

Berman,  a  national  leader  among  U.N.  ad- 
vocates, said  he  was  concerned  these  pro- 
grams and  proposals  are  too  frequently  over- 
looked by  the  public,  and,  therefore,  fall  to 
win  deserved,  widespread  understanding  and 
support. 

"We  need  all  people  raised  to  respectable 
social  and  economic  levels  of  our  own  wel- 
fare from  the  viewpoint  of  world  security," 
Berman  asserted. 

He  referred  to  a  quote  from  an  address  to 
the  councU  by  Ambassador  Arthur  E.  Oold- 
schmldt,  U.S.  representative  on  ECOSOC.  He 
said: 

"There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  a  world 
food  crisis.  There  does  not  need  to  be  a  short- 
age of  necessary  food  on  this  planet." 

He  said  mankind  has  the  technical  knowl- 
edge to  overcome  the  problem  through  food 
production  and  population  control.  The  only 
thing  needed  is  application  of  the  knowledge, 
the  ambassador  added. 

Berman  expanded  on  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  an  underfed  nation. 

"A  man  must  be  healthy  to  be  able  to  work. 
If  he  can  work  then  be  can  produce  and  you 
have  production.  But  If  you  don't  have  food, 
you  don't  have  a  healthy  worker  and  there  is 
no  production. 

"But  you  must  also  have  a  healthy  mother 
In  order  to  have  a  healthy  child  who  some- 
day, in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  country's  development." 

One  of  the  problems  In  the  area  of  food 
aid,  Berman  observed,  Is  national  prtde.  He 
said  some  nations  object  to  certain  stipula- 
tions which  come  with  U.S.  or  UJi.  assistance. 

But  despite  the  volume,  VB.  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  much  less  In  ra- 
tio of  the  gross  national  product  than  that 
of  most  smaller  European  nations,  be  said. 

An  extensive  world  traveler  in  his  own 
right,  Berman  came  back  from  this  trip  with 
a  high  regard  for  the  U.S.  representatives  and 
the  State  Department. 

"The  delegation  was  led  by  brilliant  people 
who  are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  work  for 
peace  and  world  welfare.  They  are  very  able, 
excellent  and  capable  people  in  whom  United 
States  citizens  can  be  proud. 

"Individually  and  collectively,  they  have 
the  respect  of  most  countries  of  the  world. 
We  found  that  the  countries  that  criticize 
lis  the  most  are  the  ones  that  respect  us 
the  most." 

The  sessions  began  at  8:30  ajn.  dally  with 
a  briefing  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  The  council 
convened  in  the  morning  and  worked  Into 
the  afternoon.  Business  was  continued  In  the 
evening  and  Into  the  night  at  social  func- 
tions. 
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And  It  was  at  the  social  gatherings  that 
much  of  the  rapport  was  established  among 
the  representatives  from  tthe  member  na- 
tions that  ranged  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Gabon. 

Although  the  schedule  was  strenuous, 
Berman  drew  delight  in  recalling  how  he  and 
his  wife  Muriel  became  acquainted  and  fell 
easily  into  warm  conversation  with  their 
counterparts  from  other  countries  Including 
Russia. 

The  socials  proved  an  expeditious  Influence 
for  creating  understanding  around  the  con- 
ference table,  Berman  said. 

The  couple  was  accompanied  by  their  chil- 
dren, Steven,  16,  Nancy,  a  June  Wellesley 
graduate,  and  Nina,  a  Connecticut  College 
student. 

Steven  attended  every  daytime  session  with 
his  father  and  joined  his  parents  at  the 
evening  dinners  and  social  gatherings. 

The  mission  obviously  revitalized  Berman's 
already  deep  faith  In  the  United  Nations. 

"It  is  a  place  for  our  differences  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  likened,  not  to  be  expanded. 
This  is  where  the  United  Nations  Is  serving. 

"If  we  keep  talking  and  become  friendlier 
there's  no  question  we  can  live  better  to- 
gether in  this  very  Important  time." 

Berman's  work  with  UNITAR  has  been 
primarily  in  the  area  of  trade  development. 
One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  agency  is  to 
ease  the  shortage  of  competent  representa- 
tives in  the  newly  emerging  nations. 

Lack  of  experienced  or  trained  leaders  able 
to  function  in  Lntemational  economics  and 
trade  frequently  Impedes  the  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  to  help  certain  underdevel- 
oped countries,  Berman  said. 

He  said  the  world  body's  programs  to  up- 
grade human  resources  also  has  been  in- 
directly hampered  by  the  "brain  drain"  to 
the  United  States.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
encourage  foreign  students  at  American 
schools  and  native  professionals  to  add  to 
their  countries'  development  by  remaining 
or  returning  to  their  homelands. 


VA    APPROACHES    NURSING    CARE 
GOAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tisk  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
anc*  Include  extraneous  matter. 

"ITie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EIVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
88th  Congress  it  was  my  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  conduct  the  hearings  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-450, 
authorizing,  for  the  first  time,  nursing 
care  In  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  program  has  worked  extremely  well 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Oun  E.  Teague,  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  again  name  me  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intermediate 
Care.  Our  subcommittee  is  in  the  process, 
at  the  present  time,  of  conducting  hear- 
ings which  constitute  a  review  of  this 
vital  program.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, in  addition  to  myself,  are  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Roberts], 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sat- 
terfield],  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Duncan],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  .  In 
a  short  time  the  subcommittee  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  fiiU  committee  changes 
in  the  nursing  program  which  we  believe 
will  further  help  the  veterans  of  this 


country  in  this  particular  field.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
recent  release  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration entitled  "VA  Approaches 
Nursing  Care  Goal": 

VA  Approaches  Nursing  Care  Goal 

An  expanded  program  of  nursing  home 
care  has  freed  thousands  of  beds  for  acutely 
ill  veterans  and  has  already  provided  more 
than  3.7  million  patient-days  of  nursing 
home  care  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans, 
according  to  figures  released  by  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  William  J.  Driver. 
The  statistics  were  part  of  a  report  to  the 
White  House  covering  the  progress  of  the 
three-prong  nursing  home  program,  ap- 
proved by  President  Johnson  In  August  1964. 

VA  now  has  4,000  nursing  care  beds  avail- 
able at  62  of  Its  facilities,  and  contracts  have 
been  signed  between  VA  and  2,270  commu- 
nity niu-slng  homes  which  provide  a  poten- 
tial of  161,000  beds.  Both  steps  were  part  of 
the  three-point  program  authorized  by  Con- 
gress which  Included  ( 1 )  the  creation  and 
operation  of  4,000  nursing  home  care  beds 
within  VA's  165  hospital  complex;  (2)  au- 
thorization for  the  VA  to  place  veterans  In 
approved  private  nursing  homes;  and  (3)  a 
grant-in-aid  plan  to  help  States  build  and 
operate  nursing  home  care  facilities  for  vet- 
erans. 

Dr.  H.  Martin  Engle,  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  VA,  explained  that  veterans  transferred 
from  the  hospitals  to  nursing  home  care  fa- 
cilities were  mostly  older,  chronically  111  vet- 
erans who  have  received  maximum  hospital 
benefits,  but  still  require  skilled  nursing  care. 

Costs  of  the  program,  excluding  the  grants- 
in-aid,  ranged  from  $14.5  million  In  fiscal 
years  1966  to  $30.7  million  in  FY  1967.  The 
budget  request  for  FY  1968  is  $38.2  million. 

The  grants-in-aid  program  has  expanded 
similarly.  In  FY  1966,  $2.5  million  was  appro- 
priated for  construction  assistance  to  states. 
Pour  million  dollars  has  been  requested  for 
such  grants  In  both  1967  and  1968. 

The  nursing  care  program  refiects  changes 
In  the  function  of  the  hospital  which  have 
been  brought  on  by  advancement  in  medical 
techniques.  Dr.  Engle  explained.  While  the 
hospital  generally  was  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  chronically  ill,  it  Is  now  utilized 
primarily  during  the  acute  phases  of  the  Ill- 
ness. Long-term  supportive  treatment  and 
rehabilitatioh  are  Increasingly  carried  out 
with  the  veteran  on  an  outpatient  status 
while  he  resumes  his  normal  pattern  of  com- 
munity living  to  the  extent  his  disability  will 
permit. 

"We  have  given  much  of  the  actual  work- 
load to  professional  nurses  and  ancillary 
health  manpower  vrtthout  decreasing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  medical  staff  for  profes- 
sional attention  on  an  as-needed  basis,"  Dr. 
Engle  added.  "More  than  1,400  skilled  persons 
are  employed  In  VA  nursing  homes.  This  has 
allowed  VA  to  concentrate  Its  doctors  In  its 
general  and  psychiatric  hospitals  where  such 
scarce  medical  manpower  can  be  utilized 
more  fully,"  Dr.  Engle  explained. 

The  following  State  homes  have  been  ap- 
proved by  VA  for  nursing  care : 

Number 
of  beds 

California:  Napa  County 428 

Colorado:   Homelake 20 

Illinois:    Quincy 357 

Indiana:    Lafayette 152 

Kansas:  Fort  Dodge 22 

Massachusetts:   Chelsea >. 241 

Michigan:  Grand  Rapids 427 

Missouri:   St.  James 93 

New  Hampshire:  "niton 40 

New  Jersey:  Menlo  Park 88 

New  York:  Oxford "^ 

Oklahoma: 

Ardmore   38 

Sulphur .-—     ^ 

Rhode  Island:   Bristol 136 

South  Dakota:  Hot  Springs 42 

Vermont:   Bennington 22 


Number 
o/  beds 
Washington : 

OrOng  - 50 

Retail  80 

Construction   grants  have   been   approved 
for  these  States: 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands 


State 


Num-    VA  par-  Total 

bet  ot     ticipa-  ptojec 

beds     tion  (es-  (estimate) 
timate) 


Georgia,  Augusta 192  J982  J2,065 

Iowa,  MarshalltPwn 80  63?  1,07C 

Kansas,  Fort  Dodge 88  400  800 

Nebraska,  Grand  Island 100  74<  2,012 

New  Jersey; 

Menlo  Park 100  571  1,175 

Vineland 100  555  1,215 

Rhode  Island,  Bristol 30  299  599 

Vermont,  Bennington 22  123  252 

Wisconsin.  King 200  1,181  2,881 

Total 912  5,387  12,069 


Number  of  beds  in  operation  as  of  June  22, 

1967: 

Station:  Total 

Albany - 40 

Alexandria    85 

American  Lake 76 

Asplnwall   -- — 208 

Augusta 40 

Bath 40 

Battle   Creek 66 

Beckley   42 

Blloxl "71 

Bonham    38 

Brockton    61 

Brecksville  60 

Buffalo —  36 

Butler -  64 

Canandalgua 47 

Castle   Point 100 

Cheyenne   47 

Chicago    (WS) 40 

ChllUcothe - 89 

Cinclimatl    -  201 

Columbia   72 

Danville 58 

Dayton 84 

Dearborn    36 

Dublin 66 

Fargo 60 

FayettevlUe.    N.C 39 

Fort  Lyon 37 

Grand  Junction 42 

Hampton    41 

Houston    78 

Indianapolis    46 

Jefferson  Barracks 68 

Kerrvllle   — - 37 

Knoxvllle,    Iowa 50 

Lebanon   37 

Lexington 61 

Llvermore 36 

Los  Angeles — - —  228 

Manchester    38 

Marion -- 69 

Montrose '76 

Mountain  Home 68 

Murfreesboro 61 

North  Uttle  Rock 100 

Palo   Alto 89 

Poplar  Bluff.— 48 

Reno    22 

Roseburg    36 

St.   Cloud 44 

Salisburr    *W> 

Salt  Lake  City 46 

San    Fernando 88 

Sepulveda 46 

Sioux    Falls- 76 

ToguB    - 80 

Tomah,  Wis 63 

Tuskegee 88 

Waco   100 

Wadsworth 46 

Wilmington  38 

Wood 108 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conaent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  ext-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkani>as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  o'  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
illuminating  things  about  the  irrespon- 
sible black  power  extremists  who  em- 
brace the  philosophy  of  violence  and 
destruction  is  their  attitude  toward  the 
war  on  poverty.  They  are  absolutely 
against  It.  They  hate  it.  They  want  to 
destroy  It,  and  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  In  totalitarian  fashion  at  the 
recent  black  power  conference  in  New- 
ark called  for  violent  opposition  to  it. 
The  war  on  poverty  Is  anathema  to  black 
power  extremists,  just  as  all  forms  of 
responsible,  effective,  and  progressive  so- 
cial reform  are  anathema  to  anarchists 
and  revolutionaries  of  the  extreme  left. 

Equally  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
position  of  moderate,  responsible  Negro 
leaders  and  groups  in  regard  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  They  are  wholeheartedly 
for  It.  They  see  it  as  absolutely  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  our  political  and 
social  order,  and  only  ask  that  it  receive 
from  the  Congress  the  degree  of  finan- 
cial support  needed  to  make  it  effective 
•nd  successful.  This  has  been  the  gist 
of  testimony  given  in  recent  days  by  such 
distinguished  Negro  leaders  as  Whitney 
Young,  Jr.,  and  Roy  Wllklns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ask  these 
leaders  and  the  vast  majority  of  Negro 
citizens  for  whom  they  speak  to  protect 
our  cities  suid  our  social  fabric  from  the 
desperate  and  Irresponsible  few,  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  to  Impoverished, 
blighted  communities  and  neighborhoods 
the  capacity  to  effectively  fight  and  win 
the  war  on  poverty.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways — a  tranquil  society  and  a  bal- 
anced budget,  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  an  order  which  is  inherently  shame- 
ful and  unbearable.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life,  we  miist  act 
to  open  It  up  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  editorials  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  New  York  Am- 
sterdam News  and  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Afro-American  give  what  I  consider 
rather  eloquent  expressions  to  the  views 
of  responsible  Negro  spokesmen  on  the 
war  on  poverty.  With  permission.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  these  editorials  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  with  the  hope  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  will  pay 
them  close  heed : 

(From  the  Amsterdam  (N.T.)  News, 
Jime  17,  1967) 

THX   OEO 


But  while  we  deplore  the  terror  In  the 
streets,  the  looting  and  the  senseless  beat- 
ings, we  will  never  Ignore,  nor  (aU  to  point 
out  the  Inequities  that  ineTltably  spawn 
these  ciirrent  racial  problems. 

The  economic,  political  and  social  structure 
of  this  country  Is  as  A.  Philip  Randolph  has 
put  It,  "more  fragile  than  It  has  ever  been." 

Unemployed,  untrained  Afro-Americans 
■re  still  growing  In  numbers  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Johnson  Administration  to  de- 
crease their  numbers.  At  the  same  moment 


the  Bammer  violence  everyone  has  been  talk- 
ing about  begins  to  explode,  the  battle  starts 
In  Washington  to  maintain  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  a  vital  agency  "that 
servefl  as  a  spokesman  for  the  poor." 

There  are  those  who  would  wipe  out  this 
agency  and  scatter  Its  program  among  other 
established  departments.  We  support  OEO 
and  the  work  It  Is  striving  to  do  and  the  work 
it  has  done  In  the  past. 

Through  the  efforts  of  OEO,  for  the  first 
time  the  poor  of  the  country  are  having  a 
say  and  being  heard  on  matters  affecting 
their  future.  There  Is  now  hope  where  there 
was  only  despair  before.  To  do  away  with  the 
agency  providing  this  hope  will  only  lead  to 
more  resentment  and  anger — not  despair. 

Today's  Afro- American  does  not  sp>end  his 
time  despairing  about  how  things  are.  He 
believes  In  action.  He  does  not  stand  still. 
Not  for  long. 

Congress  should  be  aware  of  this  by  now. 

[Prom   the   Washington   Afro- American. 
July  29.  1967) 

MAKtNO    POLmCAL    HAT 

Events  of  the  past  week  make  It  evident 
that  conservative  Republicans  and  reaction- 
ary Democrats  Intend  to  use  the  recent  riots 
to  mount  savage  attacks  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  to  solve  the  long 
smoldering  problems  of  the  ghettos.  Their 
primary  target  will  be  the  Anti-Poverty  pro- 
gram which  neither  force  has  ever  supix>rted, 
and  would  now  Joyfully  bury. 

Por  the  Republicans  It  will  be  a  cynical 
exercise  In  partisan  politics  aimed  at  capi- 
talizing on  the  fears  that  have  arisen  In  the 
white  community  as  It  has  viewed  the  depth 
of  the  anger  and  frustration  that  exists  in 
the  slums. 

They  will  seek  to  link  community  action 
with  community  disorder,  charging  in  effect 
that  If  the  poverty  program  had  not  en- 
couraged poor  black  people  to  organize  to 
improve  their  own  neighborhoods,  the 
ghettos  would  still  be  peaceful. 

Such  a  simplistic  view  conveniently  Ignores 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  problems  causing 
the  riots  existed  long  before  the  pxjverty  pro- 
gram came  Into  being.  Also  conveniently 
Ignored  la  evidence  that  where  poverty  pro- 
grams have  been  In  operation,  they  have  been 
a  stabilizing  influence  on  the  community 
and  have  actually  been  prime  factors  in  cool- 
ing tempers  and  allaying  frustrations. 

For  the  reactionary  Democrats,  the  attack 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
administers  the  anti-poverty  program  will 
be  a  chance  to  even  the  score  with  Sargent 
Shriver,  who  on  numerous  occasions  has 
gone  contrary  to  their  wishes  In  his  attempt 
to  help  the  people  who  need  help  the  most. 

Together,  these  two  forces  form  a  powerful 
coalition  that  has  already  indicated  its 
strength  by  virtually  strangling  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  and  with  Macabre  humor, 
refiislng  even  to  consider  a  modest  rat  con- 
trol program. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  attack  against  the 
War  on  Poverty  will  be  that  since  It  did  not 
prevent  riots  in  Detroit.  Newark  and  other 
cities,  It  has  therefore  failed  and  should  be 
abolished  as  fitting  pimlshment  for  the  "un- 
grateful" poverty  residents,  who  bit  the  hand 
that  was  trying  to  help  them. 

Sadly  enough,  this  will  not  be  difficult  to 
sell  to  the  American  people,  who  unfortu- 
nately seek  simple  answers  to  complex  prob- 
lems. In  their  Ignorance  of  Just  what  people 
think  and  feel  In  the  ghetto,  they  may  be 
persuaded  that  the  way  to  stop  riots  Is  to 
punish  everyone  who  lives  there,  Including 
the  Innocent. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  live 
In  the  riot  areas,  took  no  part  In  the  dis- 
turbance, yet  In  the  reckless  haste  to  make 
political  capital  of  a  national  tragedy,  the 
foes  of  the  poverty  program  are  not  con- 
cerned with  who  Is  hurt,  or  if  America's  first 


real  attempt  to  come  to  gripe  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slvmu  la  washed  down  the  drain. 

If  thM'e  was  ever  a  time  when  the  poverty 
program  needs  all  the  support  It  can  muster, 
that  time  Is  now.  Strong  voices  must  be 
raised  In  defense  of  the  program.  Congress 
must  know  that  the  nation  does  not  want 
the  poverty  program  ended,  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  dismantled. 

There  Is  too  much  at  stake  for  anything 
less  than  an  all  out  effort  by  every  concerned 
Individual  and  group  to  block  this  dastardly 
attempt  to  end  the  program  that  marks  the 
nation's  first  real  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  pKJverty. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker  we  have  heard  much  partisan 
criticism  recently  of  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  But 
if  we  look  closely  we  will  find  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams are  of  immeasurable  assistance  to 
the  poor  and  of  everlasting  value  to  our 
society. 

One  inspiring  example  of  victory  in  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  Trenton,  N.J., 
work    experience    program    for    unem- 
ployed heads  of  families,  started  2  years 
ago  tmder  title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit the  following  material  as  testimony 
to  this  program's  brilliant  success: 
(From  the  Trenton   (NJ.)   Sunday  Times 
Advertiser,  July  23,  1967] 
Gaintully  Employed 

The  success  of  anti-poverty  programs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  federal  and  local  tax 
dollars  poured  Into  them  are  sometimes  hard 
to  measure.  For  this  reason,  the  report  of 
Arthur  L.  Pinkie,  who  directed  Trenton's  fed- 
erally-aided work  experience  program,  is  a 
heartening  document. 

Started  two  years  ago  under  Title  V  of  the 
Ekionomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  proj- 
ect has  literally  worked  Itself  out  of  business. 
It  gave  training,  experience  and  employment 
to  over  180  "hardcore"  unemployed  heads  of 
families  representing  a  total  of  935  adults 
and  dependents.  In  addition,  a  number  who 
started  In  the  program  as  trainees  found 
suitable  employment  on  their  own.  All  the 
trainees  had  either  been  receiving  welfare 
assistance  or  were  potentially  In  need  of  It. 
Those  placed  by  the  program  are  now  earn- 
ing an  average  of  $3, SCO  a  year. 

The  program  brought  about  a  decrease  In 
the  city's  welfare  expenditures,  both  by  giv- 
ing recipients  and  potential  recipients  gain- 
ful employment  and  by  shifting  the  welfare 
costs  of  those  undergoing  training  and  work 
experience  from  the  city  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Better  than  these  savings,  however,  says 
Flnkle,  are  the  "related  savings  In  human 
potential,  family  solidarity  and  Individual 
pride.  The  trainee  no  longer  faces  Inevitable 
dally  failure;  he  works  productively  and  his 
dependents  respect  him  for  it.  Before  he  was 
only  nominally  the  head  of  a  household; 
now  he  Is  truly  the  leader  and  supporter  of 
his  family,  and  a  model  for  his  children,  who 
will  be  the  heads  of  future  families." 
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Mercer  County  will  provide  the  training 
and  work  experience  for  Trenton  heads  of 
families  who  need  It  in  the  futvire.  And 
Pinkie — a  Job  well  done  behind  him — has 
become  a  consultant  In  the  planning  division 
of  the  State  Transportation  Department. 

IFrom  the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Evening   Times, 

July  20,  1967] 

CrrY  Work  Expehienci:  Pkoject  Seen  Success 

(By  Al  Drake) 

The  director  of  Trenton's  two  year  old 
work  experience  program  for  family  heads 
says  the  federally  aided  anti-poverty  project 
has  been  a  success  and  has  some  Impressive 
statistics  to  back  the  claim. 

Arthur  L.  Flnkle's  final  report  as  program 
director  also  Includes  recommendations  that 
Mercer  County  play  a  larger  role  In  providing 
relief  assistance  for  cases  the  city  Is  saddled 
with. 

The  county  has  taken  over  the  work  ex- 
perience program  and  Flnkle  next  week  will 
begin  work  as  a  consultant  In  the  planning 
division  of  the  State  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. 

SAVED    $460,392 

Flnkle's  15-page  report  filed  yesterday  in- 
cludes his  contention  that  the  city  saved 
$460,392  during  the  two  years  of  operation. 

He  bases  the  claim  on  the  fact  that  185 
unemployed  heads  of  families — representing 
935  adults  and  dependents — were  employed 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  program.  Without 
the  program,  the  trainees  would  have  applied 
for  and  received  public  assistance,  he  says. 

Direct  savings  from  500  city  welfare  cases 
amounted  to  $144,000,  Flnkle  reported. 

Flnkle  said  that  whUe  welfare  costs  In- 
creased by  9  percent  throughout  the  state, 
during  1960,  they  decreased  In  Trenton  by  22 
percent  or  $73,000. 

average    or    $3,600    A    YEAR 

Flnkle  said  a  number  of  the  trainees  who 
left  the  program  before  finishing  It  found 
employment  on  their  own.  He  says  the  185 
family  heads  who  finished  training  were 
given  permanent  employment  now  earn  an 
average  of  $3,600  a  year. 

At  the  peak  of  the  program,  Flnkle  re- 
ported, no  unemployed  male  heads  of 
families  able  to  work  were  receiving  welfare 
payments. 

In  addition,  he  noted  that  the  program 
provided  for  the  disadvantaged  services  In 
Job  placement,  famUy  counseling,  vocational 
training  and  money  management  as  well  as 
work  experience. 

"The  mere  existence  of  a  welfare  agency 
providing  services  has  shifted  the  emphasis 
of  public  welfare  In  the  city  from  merely 
providing  financial  assistance  to  rehabllatlve 
services,"  Flnkle  said.  "However  great  the 
financial  savings  .  .  .  they  are  far  exceeded 
by  the  related  savings  In  human  potential, 
family  solidarity  and  Individual  pride." 

Flnkle  said  he  was  recommending  that  the 
city  welfare  division  continue  training  un- 
employed family  heads. 

He  said  the  city  should  recommend  that 
Jurisdiction  over  cases  Involved  these  family 
heads  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
County  Welfare  Board.  There  Is  a  bill  before 
the  Legislature  that  would  provide  the  shift 
m  jurisdiction. 

Flnkle's  third  recommendation  was  that 
female  family  heads  awaiting  admission  to 
the  county's  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram be  a  part  of  the  county  nin  work  ex- 
perience program. 

The  women,  he  said,  should  be  "granted 
this  opportunity  before  they  fall  Into  the 
grinding  Impersonal  system  of  dependency 
on  public  welfare." 


LET'S  WAGE    PEACE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  thi£  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  cries  out  again  for  peace, 
I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  those  who  read  this  Rec- 
ord to  read  a  very  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da in  1948  by  Mr.  Earl  Paircloth,  attor- 
ney general  of  Florida,  on  the  ever  timely 
subject,  "Let's  Wage  Peace"  I  submit  the 
attorney  general's  remarks  herewith  for 
the  Record : 

Let's   Wage   Peace 

(By   Earl   Paircloth,    University    of    Florida, 

1948) 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  We  must  begin  at 
once  to  do  something  constructive  for  world 
peace.  We  must  wage  the  battle  for  peace 
with  all  the  calculated  fury  used  in  waging 
war  If  civilization  Is  to  be  saved.  In  the  recent 
world  conflict  the  American  people  showed 
that  they  had  a  unique  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment In  the  arts  of  making  war.  They  were 
quickly  aroused  to  fighting  fervor  and  gave 
unstlntlngly  of  their  very  best  efforts  to  win. 
During  the  years  of  the  actual  fighting  an 
opinion  poll  showed  that  83  percent  of  the 
people  felt  that  they  were  doing  something 
to  help  fight  the  war.  But  It  was  easy  then  to 
find  something  to  do — give  a  pint  of  blood, 
act  as  a  fire  warden,  or  roll  bandages  for 
shipment  overseas. 

Today,  imfortunately,  there  Is  no  such 
abundance  of  enthusiasm  for  preserving  the 
peace.  Instead,  bleak  i>es8lmism  pervades  the 
world  as  the  common  people  sit  uneasily  on 
the  edge  of  the  world  arena  and  fearfully 
watch  the  grim  battle  rage  between  the 
Ideological  gladiators.  Most  of  us  cannot  see 
how  anything  but  open  conflict  can  Issue 
from  this  cold  war  between  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  average  man  under- 
stands very  little  of  the  complexities  of  world 
power  politics,  but  he  realizes  that  If  the  dogs 
of  war  again  are  unleased  there  would  be 
little  left  for  him  even  If  they  were  con- 
quered before  civilization  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. According  to  a  recent  poll  of  public 
opinion,  only  36  percent  of  the  people  feel 
that  they  can  do  something  to  prevent  war. 
But  remember  that  83  percent  felt  that  they 
contributed  something  directly  to  the  wag- 
ing of  the  war.  This  leaves  a  large  majority 
of  64  percent  who  are  contributing  only  to 
the  general  attitude  of  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair. The  absence  of  any  constructive  thing 
they  can  do  which  would  help  to  preserve  the 
peace  adds  to  the  feeling  of  the  Inevitability 
of  the  terrifying  blast  of  atomic  war. 

We  may  draw  from  th^  academic  debate 
question  this  year  [Resolved,  that  "there 
should  be  established  a  Federal  World  Gov- 
ernment] the  conclusion  that  It  Is  impossible 
to  legislate  human  nature;  that  world  unity 
will  come  only  when  the  people  of  the  world 
believe  In  unity.  Prom  the  pages  of  history 
we  have  learned  that  all  changes  have  been 
wrought  by  Ideas  as  a  starting  point.  Pre- 
ceding all  of  the  moves  that  humanity  has 
ever  made,  for  progress  or  for  the  degradation 
of  mankind,  there  has  been  the  Idea,  the 
thinker.  The  formation  of  more  lasting  gov- 
ernments emanated  from  the  ideas  pro- 
pounded by  great  political  thinkers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  James 
Watt  conceived  the  Idea  of  the  steam  engine 
to  climax  the  Indiistrlal  Revolution  because 
the  necessity  for  more  production  drove  men 
to  think  In  terms  of  better  machines.  To- 
day man  finds  himself  in  the  precarious  po- 
sition of  having  so  far  outdistanced  his  moral 
progress  In  mechanical  creation,  that  neces- 


sity demands  that  moral  progress  be  per- 
mitted to  catch  up  before  he  Is  destroyed. 
Therefore,  since  all  progress  Is  preceded  by 
thinking  and  ideas,  it  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
that  men  begin  to  think  in  the  direction  of 
world  unity.  We  can  exert  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence here  in  our  own  country  for  peace 
by  helping  to  bring  about  a  trend  of  con- 
structive thinking  about  the  problems  that 
face  us. 

A  logical  place  to  begin  Is  at  the  beginning; 
with  the  children  of  our  schools  and  with 
college  students.  There  are  so  many  Ideas 
that  we  desperately  need  to  create  In  our 
youth  if  there  is  to  be  hope  for  the  future. 

First,  young  people  should  be  taught  to 
Judge  another  person  as  an  Individual,  rather 
than  classify  the  Individuals  of  a  group  as 
having  the  same  characteristics  that  are  at- 
tributed to  the  whole  group.  Today  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  think  about  these  things 
because  someone  else  has  already  convenient- 
ly placed  people  In  categories  for  us.  For 
example,  we  know,  without  ever  having  seen 
one,  that  Italians  are  irresponsible,  that 
Japanese  are  treacherous,  that  Germans  are 
mechanical  automatons,  that  English  are  too 
dense  to  see  the  pKjInt  of  a  Joke,  and  so  on. 
The  chain  Is  endless.  We  must  teach  our 
youth  to  realize  that  these  generalizations 
are  not  necessarily  true — to  cut  through 
these  stereotypes  and  Judge  men  as  Individ- 
uals who  have  a  brain  and  a  heart  Just  as 
we  have.  When  this  Is  accomplished,  we  will 
have  cleared  the  ground  for  more  construc- 
tion. We  will  have  learned  something  of  the 
human  equation. 

Second,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  youth  of 
our  country  learn  vrtth  us  to  think  in  wider 
terms  with  regard  to  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.  Only  with  understanding  can 
we  hope  for  world  unity,  and  If  our  youth, 
who  will  soon  be  making  the  decisions  about 
these  matters  do  not  have  a  broad  grasp  of 
national  and  International  affaire,  we  can- 
not hope  that  they  will  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems Intelligently.  The  sense  of  world  com- 
munity must  be  developed. 

Third,  we  must  teach  them  quite  frankly 
the  cost  and  consequences  of  war.  Its  horrore 
and  Its  aftermath  of  misery  and  sorrow 
should  be  made  crystal  clear.  This  will  be 
the  strongest  Incentive  to  the  youth  of  our 
nation  to  wage  vigorously  the  battle  for 
peace. 

As  citizens  we  must  study  hard  the  prob- 
lems of  peace,  because  it  Is  oiu-  duty  to  cope 
with  them.  We  have  learned  well  the  arts 
of  war.  Let  us  strive  to  become  equally  skilled 
In  the  more  durable  arts  of  peace  and  thereby 
save  our  civilization.  This  will  not  mean  too 
great  a  sacrifice.  It  may  mean  giving  up  a 
game  of  bridge  In  the  evening  In  order  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  your  committee  on  foreign 
affaire.  It  may  mean  staying  home  to  plow 
through  a  difficult  book  on  International  re- 
lations when  you  might  rather  go  to  a  movie. 
It  might  mean  that  you  will  have  to  buy 
bread  for  starving  people  when  you  would 
like  to  buy  someone  a  bouquet  of  roses.  In 
short,  we  must  sacrifice  some  of  our  leisure 
time  In  order  to  think  our  problems  out 
clearly  and  infiuence  othere  to  Join  In  the 
gigantic  effort  to  preserve  the  peace. 

More  than  90  million  people  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  vote  In  the  elections  this  year.  Yet  It 
Is  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  of 
them  will  go  to  the  polls  and  do  their  duty. 
We  should  not  only  consider  the  platforms 
of  ofBce-seekere  very  carefully,  but  we  shovUd 
look  long  and  perceptively  Into  their  records 
and  their  charactere  to  determine  whether 
they  are  isolationists,  and  If  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent. We  should  determine  to  what  extent 
they  sense  the  significance  of  WlUkle's  One 
World.  In  this  manner  new  Ideas  will  get  Into 
circulation.  Once  people  are  started  think- 
ing seriously  about  those  problems,  the  solu- 
tion will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  have  ample  warning  now.  Horrible 
pictures  haunt  the  mind.  Suspicion  is  breed- 
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Ing  hatred  and  blttemeu.  We  know  that 
world  peace  cannot  prevail  in  auch  a  atlflng 
climate,  because  history  ha«  taught  us  so. 
But  we  cannot  wait  t<x  peace  to  come,  weak- 
ly wished  for  and  unbought  by  conscientious 
and  penererlng  effort.  We  must  wage  the 
battle  for  peace  with  the  same  grim  determi- 
nation and  firm  resolution  with  which  we 
fight  wars.  I  beUeve  In  the  ability  of  human- 
ity to  solve  our  common  problem  of  saving 
the  world.  I  believe  that  here  In  our  country 
where  free  thought  and  free  expression  are 
unshackled  we  can  lead  the  way  to  lasting 
peace  If  only  we  can  be  aroused  froDF  our 
notorious  Intellectual  lethargy. 

Tonight,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  a  most 
precarious  speed  our  world  swings  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change.  The  hour  has 
coma  to  propagandize  the  Ideal  of  peace. 
Tonight  It  is  not  kings  or  dictators  or  presi- 
dents who  rule  the  world.  It  Is  the  power  of 
ideas.  Ideas  and  principles  that  must  be 
framed  into  Immortal  words  and  sent  ring- 
ing around  the  world.  These  are  Invincible 
we^wns  with  which  we  must  wage  peace. 


PHA         CXX)PERA'nVE         HOUSINO 
PASSES  $1.5  BILLION  MARK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pemuylvanla  [Mr.  BarhxttI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  imlnt  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nently successful  FHA  section  213  coop- 
erative houslnc  program  has  just  reached 
a  total  of  $1.5  billion  of  mortgages  in- 
sured. Thousands  of  families  have  been 
able  to  undertake  homeov^iwrship  with 
the  favorable  financing  t^rms  of  the 
Section  213  program. 

At  a  recent  meeting  celebrating  this 
achievement  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  joined 
with  Senator  Sparkman  in  praising  the 
accomplishments  of  this  outstanding 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  our  colleagues: 

TtEMAWKS  BT  CONCaCSSMAK  WkUSHT  PaTMAS, 
CHAHlt*TT,  EOUSX  BAmUMG  AND  CTTRRXNCT 
COMMITTXX,    ON    THX    OCCASION   OV   THX   IN- 

STnuNCS  OF  $lVi  Bn,i,inN  Coopkrativk 
Housoro  BT  TBI  FHA  August  18,  1067 
My  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  John 
Sparkman  has  talked  eloquently  about  our 
oooperatlTe  housing  program  under  Section 
313.  TbJa  la  a  very  fine  program — and  I'm 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  In  bringing  It 
Into  being.  Since  I'm  so  much  younger !  I  I'd 
Uke  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  a 
newer  program.  One  that  John  Sparkman  and 
Congressman  Barrett  and  others  of  us  see 
as  the  best  program  that  exists  today  to  meet 
the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

This  new  program  2ai(d)(3)  wasn't  en- 
acted untU  1861 — six  years  ago.  Like  most 
new  programs  It  had  a  long  start-up  period. 
In  the  f aU  of  '64  when  the  interest  rates  were 
Jumping  around  like  crazy  (always  up)  I 
asked  the  public  Interest  groups  what  the 
Interest  rate  should  be.  Since  nobody  would 
risk  an  answer  I  said  "How  about  3%". 

My  colleagues  on  the  House  Committee 
agreed  with  me.  The  Senate  agreed.  And.  ao 
we  now  have  a  8%  forty-year  program.  And 
authority  from  the  Congress  to  build  40.000 
units  a  year. 
Here  Is  a  program  that  really  works  for 


people  that  would  otherwise  be  In  that  "for- 
gotten family"  gap  .  .  .  Too  well  off  or  too 
Independent  for  Public  Housing:  too  poor  to 
buy  a  decent  home  in  the  normal  market. 
The  Initials  BMIR  in  FHA  lingo  221(d)(3) 
BMIR  means  Below  Market  Interest  Rate. 
This  rate  saves  the  average  BMIR  family 
about  $23  per  month  for  his  home.  If  you  are 
making  1100  a  week  and  feeding  a  family  of 
four,  $23  a  month  difference  on  your  hous- 
ing charges  makes  a  decent  home  possible. 

The  beauty  about  221(d)(3)  coojjcratlves 
is  that  If  a  family's  Income  goes  up,  it  isn't 
evicted  smd  forced  to  live  in  a  different  and 
maybe  less  desirable  place.  The  interest  rate 
for  the  family  goes  back  to  the  market  rate 
and  the  family  can  stay  In  its  home. 

The  latest  figures  are  a  good  beginning. 
As  of  June  30,  the  FHA  rejjorted  mortgages 
Insured  (at  no  cost)  to  $190  million.  This 
was  for  140  cooperative  projects  serving 
13,500  families.  Commitments  were  out- 
standing for  26  projects  with  1.691  units 
valued  at  $25  million.  Ninety-eight  more 
projects  for  6.500  families  were  in  applica- 
tion stage.  On  completion  this  would  be  $400 
million  more.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
83%  of  these  projects  are  co-ops.  They  are 
providing  home  ownership  for  the  poor,  or 
the  nearly  poor. 

This  leads  me  to  three  specific  points  I 
would  like  to  make  as  we  celebrate  and  as 
we  look  ahead. 

1.  When  the  221(d)  (3)  program  was  faced 
with  rising  Interest  rates  due  to  increases 
in  the  rates  on  Federal  borrowings,  I  took 
the  Initiative  to  recommend  a  fixed  interest 
rate  of  3%  for  this  program.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  adopted  that  amendment. 
The  favorable  experience  with  this  program 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  that  Congressional 
action,  because  the  3%  interest  rate  was  an 
essential  ingredient  in  assvtring  the  con- 
tinued success  of  this  program  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  moderate  Income  families.  Now, 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  many  of  the  public- 
interest  organizations  that  we  allow  a  gradu- 
ated interest  rate  down  to  zero  in  order  to 
provide  housing  for  families  whose  Incomes 
are  lower  than  those  who  can  now  afford 
the  3%  rate.  These  are  families  who  are  not 
eligible  for  public  housing  or  rent  supple- 
ments, sn  that  they  are  in  a  gap  between 
existing  programs.  We  should  fill  that  gap, 
particularly  to  help  bring  cooperative  owner- 
ship to  more  families  who  are  in  the  lower 
income  group. 

2.  The  cooperative  program  under  221  (d)  (3) 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  record.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  (d)  (3)  housing  program  pro- 
vides cooperative  home-ownership.  r?ierc 
has  not  been  a  single  default  in  any  co- 
operative mortgage  under  this  program.  This 
shows  that  moderate  Income  famlllas  will 
assTime  responsibility  when  they  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  ovni  their  homes 
through  a  cooperative.  Moreover,  the  co- 
operative communities  have  been  better 
maintained  and  have  produced  a  better  en- 
vironment than  rental  projects.  This  is  due  to 
the  sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  that  co- 
operative ownership  Inspires.  It  Is  also  due 
to  the  Involvement  and  participation  by  the 
people  in  their  own  commtmlty  affairs. 

3.  We  are  all  dismayed  by  the  recent  riots  In 
our  cities  which  erupted  from  social  unrest 
and  discontent  among  the  underprivileged 
living  In  slum  areas.  Everyone  agrees  that 
bad  housing  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  social 
unrest  and  discontent.  We  should  act  now  to 
take  more  vigorous  action  In  providing  good 
homes  and  neighborhoods  in  our  cities.  The 
21(d)(3)  program  can  materially  help.  The 
Administration  should  accelerate  the  rate  of 
production  of  housing  under  this  program 
and  speed  up  its  operations  La  order  to  meet 
the  critical  needs.  This  Includes  the  full  use 
of  all  of  the  money  which  the  Congress  has 
made  available. 

I  have  heard  very  disturbing  reports  from 


many  parts  of  the  country  that  projects  are 
being  delayed  because  funds  are  not  being 
allocated  for  them,  even  though  the  Congress 
has  authorized  the  funds  and  the  President's 
Budget  contemplates  a  program  this  year  of 
$500  mllUon  for  2ai(d)(3)  projects.  I  am 
advised  that  only  $200  million  has  been  made 
available  and  that  allocations  are  being  cut 
back  and  delayed.  This  should  be  corrected 
Immediately.  I  see  no  justification  for  slow- 
ing down  a  program  which  is  so  important  in 
meeting  the  critical  problems  of  our  cities. 
I  urge  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  as- 
sure the  full  use  of  the  money  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  Allocations  should  be  made 
now  based  upon  the  full  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  authorized. 


INDIA  ANSWERS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  wob  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reply  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Embassy  of  India 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  newspaper  on  June  14, 
and  which  I  insierted  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record  on  June  19. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Cokgressional 
Record,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
P.  K.  Banerjee,  Minister,  Embassy  of 
India,  and  a  letter  from  the  press  attache 
which  was  printed  in  the  July  12  edition 
of  the  McClatchy  newspapers: 

Ekbasst  or  India, 
Washir^ffton.  D.C.,  Augtiat  17, 1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congkkssman  Moss:  I  have  seen  from 
the  Congressional  Record  that  sometime 
back  you  were  pleased  to  Introduce  an  edi- 
torial from  the  newspaper  "Sacramento  Bee" 
of  June  14,  1867,  entitled  "India  Speaks  from 
an  almost  fatal  madness."  This  editorial 
seems  to  have  been  based,  as  some  others 
in  the  American  press,  on  the  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister's  re- 
marks by  some  press  agencies.  In  the  In- 
terest of  Indo-Amerlcan  undovtanding, 
which  we  all  cherish,  we  sent  a  letter  to 
"Sacramento  Bee"  clarifying  the  position. 
The  newspaper  was  good  enough  to  publish 
our  reply,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  for  your  kind  perusal.  As  you  have 
an  abiding  and  sympathetic  interest  In  In- 
dia, may  I  venture  to  request  you  to  In- 
troduce my  letter  to  you  along  with  our 
reply  to  "Sacramento  Bee"  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  I  feel  we  owe  a  clari- 
fication to  numerous  readers  of  Congres- 
sional Record. 

With  kind  regards, 
Yours  sincerely. 

P.  K.  Banerjce, 

Minister. 

IiroiA  ANSVtrzxs 

Eicbasst  or  India, 

Washington,  D.C. 
EorroR  or  the  Bee. 

Sib:  I  have  had  the  occasion  to  read  the 
editorial  about  India  In  The  Sacramento 
Bee  on  June  14.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
speech  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi 
was  reported  In  this  country  In  a  slip- 
shod  manner    and   conveyed   an   erroneous 
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impression  in  regard  to  certain  vital  mat- 
ters. In  fact,  most  of  the  remarks  at- 
tributed to  her  were  not  in  the  speech  but 
were  reported  out  of  context  from  a  casual 
conversation  with  newsmen  aboard  the  plane 
carrying  her  back  from  Ambikapur  to  New 
Delhi.  I  am  sure  you  realize  very  well  how 
the  perspective  can  get  distorted  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  news  reports  of 
her  remarks  that  the  Egyptian  president  "la 
a  force  for  progress",  to  which  you  have  also 
alluded,  do  not  state  the  significant  fact  that 
this  remark  was  made  in  the  context  of  ef- 
forts being  made  by  some  countries  In  the 
Middle  East  to  form  an  Islamic  bloc.  I  am 
sure  you  would  agree  that  formation  of  a 
bloc  based  on  religion  and  the  Ideology  of 
"Muslim  Brotherhood"  is  a  medieval  concept 
and  would  be  harmful  for  peace  and  under- 
standing among  nations.  India  stands  for  a 
secular,  progressive  society  and  not  a  theo- 
cratic society. 

The  Prime  Minister  In  her  remarks  did 
criticize  the  United  States  for  giving  military 
aid  to  Pakistan.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
TTS-suppIied  arms  and  ammunition  went  to 
Pakistan  worth  $1.5  to  $2  blUion  with  the 
objective  of  fighting  communism.  It  is  also  a 
well-known  fact  that  this  military  equip- 
ment was  used  against  India  first  in  April 
1965  In  Rann-of-Kutch  and  then  in  Septem- 
ber 1965  in  Kashmir.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
despite  the  assurances  given  to  India  earlier 
by  President  Elsenhower,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  others  to  the  effect  that  Pakistan 
wlU  not  be  permitted  to  use  those  arms 
against  India,  the  US  government  either  did 
not  or  could  not  do  anything  to  stop  their 
use  against  friendly  India.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  arms  were  given  to  Pakistan  to  fight 
communism  but  ironically  today  Pakistan  is 
the  staunchest  ally  of  People's  China.  In  fact, 
at  the  time  Pakistan  was  attacking  India 
with  American  supplied  arms,  China  was 
threatening  to  attack  India  on  the  northern 
borders.  Their  collusion  is  no  more  a  secret. 

In  regard  to  seeking  peaceful  solutions  to 
our  problems  with  Pakistan  or  for  that 
matter  with  China,  nobody  would  be  hap- 
pier than  ourselves.  We  want  this.  We  hope 
for  tills.  And  we  have  been  working  for  tills. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Tashkent  meeting  and 
we  continue  to  abide  by  this. 

Aon.  Ahmad, 
Press  Att<iche. 


THE  MESCALERO  RESERVATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nex  Mexico  [Mr,  Walker]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mes- 
calero  Reservation,  located  within  Otero 
County  in  south-central  New  Mexico,  is 
the  home  of  approximately  1,500  Indian 
descendants  of  three  of  the  leading  ab- 
original Apache  tribes  of  the  Southwest, 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  Tribe,  and  the  Lipan 
Apache  Tribe.  The  resei-vation  covers  ap- 
proximately 460,000  acres. 

The  Indians  of  the  reservation  are 
organized  under  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws adopted  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act.  The  oflBcial  name  of  the 
present-day  organized  tribe  is  the 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion. The  president  of  the  tribe  is  Wen- 
dell Chino,  who  is  a  college  graduate  and 
an  ordained  minister.  The  governing 
body  of  the  tribe  is  the  Mescalero  Tribal 
Council,   comprised  of  eight   members. 


elected  at  large  from  the  membership  of 
the  tribe. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  known 
as  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act, 
suits  were  filed  against  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  each  of  the  three  aboriginal 
tribes  claiming  fair  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  their  respective  original 
tribal  homelands,  as  well  as  making 
claims  for  damage  for  other  wrongs 
committed  against  the  tribes. 

On  AprU  27,  1967,  the  first  of  these 
suits  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  On 
that  date,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
made  a  final  award  of  $8,500,000  as  com- 
pensation primarily  for  approximately 
18,800,000  acres  of  tribal  land  in  New 
Mexico  which  were  taken  away  nearly 
100  years  ago  from  the  aboriginal  Mes- 
calero Apache  Tribe.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  pay  this  final 
award,  and  the  money  has  been  deposited 
In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe. 

Other  suits  claiming  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  the  tribal  lands  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe  and  of  the 
Lipan  Apache  Tribe,  as  well  as  claiming 
damage  for  other  wrongs  against  the 
tribes,  are  still  being  litigated  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

As  noted,  descendants  of  the  three  ab- 
original tribes,  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Tribe,  the  Lipan  Apache  Tribe,  and  a 
part  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe  are 
now  organized  as  the  Apache  Tribe  of 
the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  have  a 
common  home  on  the  Mescalero  Reser- 
vation. Also,  there  is  a  substantial  de- 
gree of  intermarriage  among  these  de- 
scendants of  the  three  aboriginal  tribes, 
and  all  the  descendants  have  a  common 
Interest  in  the  development  of  the  reser- 
vation and  the  enhancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  the  present-day 
organized  tribe  as  a  whole.  By  reason 
of  these  factors,  under  the  v.  !se  and  able 
leadership  of  Wendell  Chino,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  tribe,  the  members  of  the 
tribe  have  agreed  that  the  aforesaid 
award  already  made  for  the  original 
tribal  lands  of  the  aboriginal  Mescalero 
Apache  Tribe,  as  weU  as  any  future 
awards  in  the  claims  suits  which  may  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituent groups  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of 
the  Mescalero  Reservation,  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  common  fund  and 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  tribe 
and  all  its  members. 

To  accomplish  this  worthy  purpose. 
Congressman  Thomas  G.  Morris  and  I 
have  joined  to  introduce  this  bill,  which 
provides  that  all  funds  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  the 
portion  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Tribe 
on  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  and  the 
Lipan  Apache  Tribe,  to  pay  awards  on 
their  claims  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  consolidated  and  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  present-day  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  may 
be  used  for  any  purpose  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  tribal  governing  body  of  the 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  tribal  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, the  general  membership  of  the  tribe 


has  approved  a  program  for  the  benef- 
icent use  of  the  funds  of  the  above- 
mentioned  award  for  various  purposes, 
Including  scholarships  for  students,  home 
improvements,  promotion  of  industry  on 
the  reservation  so  as  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. 


DESERVED  PRAISE  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Garmatz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  performance  last  week 
during  his  televised  news  conference  has 
drawn  strong  praise  from  the  Baltimore 
News  American. 

The  paper  notes  that  the  conference 
"was  remarkable  for  his  clear,  calm, 
carefully  considered  assessment  of  the 
Nation's  problems." 

The  editorial  continues: 

Despite  the  efforts  to  draw  him  into  an 
argument  with  his  critics,  the  President  for 
34  minutes  reiterated  his  {XJllcies  and  once 
again  voiced  his  unswerving  dedication  to 
carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

And,  the  editorial  concludes: 
In  essence,  the  President  emerged  as  a 
leadership  figure  whose  ordeal  is  being  faced 
with  patient  determination  and  a  quiet 
optimism  that  better  days  lie  ahead.  He  set 
a  fine  example  for  Congress — and  for  the 
nation  itself. 

I  proudly  share  these  sentiments,  and 
insert  into  the  Record  an  editorial  tribute 
to  President  Johnson's  sound  leadership 
during  these  difficult  days. 

The  editorial  follows: 

White    House    Perspective 

President  Johnson's  televised  press  confer- 
ence on  Friday — the  first  since  March  9 — was 
remarkable  for  his  clear,  calm,  carefully- 
considered  assessment  of  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. 

There  wa.s  little  new  in  what  he  had  to  say 
about  such  disparate  subjects  as  Vietnam, 
national  finances,  trouble  in  the  cities  and 
the  woes  of  farmers. 

It  was  the  way  he  said  it  and  the  mood  he 
established  wliich  were  most  important.  His 
words  and  his  demeanor  reflected  assurance 
that  a  strong  hand  is  still  at  the  nation's 
helm,  unshaken  by  the  storms  of  controversy 
raging  about  him. 

Despite  efforts  to  draw  him  into  argument 
with  his  critics,  the  President  for  34  minutes 
reiterated  his  policies  and  once  again  voiced 
his  unswerving  dedication  to  carry  them  out 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Critics,  he  noted 
with  a  smile,  always  abound  In  a  Democratic 
society. 

In  essence,  the  President  emerged  as  a 
leadership  figure  whose  ordeal  is  being  faced 
with  patient  determination  and  a  quiet  op- 
timism that  better  days  lie  ahead.  He  set  a 
fine  example  for  Congress — and  for  the  na- 
tion itself. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AREA  HELI- 
COPTER SERVICE 

Ml-.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  pcint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  develop- 
ments aimed  at  providing  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  with  scheduled 
helicopter  service  have  led  to  proposals 
with  definite  shape. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  con- 
sidering certification  of  such  a  trans- 
portation system  presently,  and  I  would 
urge  that  their  recommendation  be  set 
forth  as  soon  as  possible  for  several 
reasons. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
such  a  service  from  the  transportation 
standpoint.  But  also  as  important  is  the 
need  to  shift  airline  flights  from  Wash- 
ington's National  Airport  to  Dulles  and 
Friendship  for  reasons  of  safety. 

A  scheduled  helicopter  link  between 
IXilles  and  Friendship  could  relieve  the 
overcrowding  of  National  without  undue 
hardship  to  the  traveling  public. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  the 
present  conditions  at  National  to  exist 
until  a  major  air  accident  forces  such 
steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

Certification  of  a  schediiled  helicopter 
service  will  do  much  to  relieve  congestion 
at  National  and  at  the  same  time  make 
more  use  of  the  ultramodern  facilities  at 
Dulles. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Wash- 
ington Star  in  its  Simday  edition  went 
on  record  as  favoring  the  immediate 
certification  of  a  scheduled  helicopter 
service. 

The  Star's  editorial  is  succinct  and 
germane  to  this  topic  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

CoMMUTEB  Copters 

For  some  years.  In  the  absence  of  a  regional 
rail-transit  system,  the  obvious  means  of  pro- 
viding fast  service  between  Washington  and 
Its  airports  has  been  the  helicopter.  Ob- 
vious— but  unconscionably  Ignored. 

Now,  however,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
suddenly  finds  not  one  attractive  helicopter 
proposition   on  Its  doorstep,   but   two. 

The  Ice  was  broken  last  week  In  a  spurt 
of  welcome  Initiative  by  the  10  major  air- 
lines. Their  Joint  request  for  certification 
promises  at  least  24  round  trips  dally  Unking 
National,  Dulles  and  Friendship  Alrpwrts — 
and  eventually  central  Washington — at  fares 
which  are  not  exhorbant.  Nor  can  anyone 
construe  this  as  a  play  for  a  fast  buck.  Actu- 
ally, It  envisions  a  deficit  operation,  of  about 
81.4  million  a  year  at  the  outset,  which  the 
airlines  propose  to  absorb. 

The  second  deal,  advanced  by  a  Washlng- 
ton-Bjltlmore  business  syndicate,  proposes 
more  tripe,  broader  service,  lower  fares  and 
a  much  lower  deficit — also  to  be  absorbed  at 
no  cost  to  the  government. 

Indeed,  the  discrepancies  between  the  two 
proposals  on  all  these  counts  are  so  sharp 
that  one  of  the  groups  quite  obviously  Is  off 
base  In  Its  figuring.  But  It  should  be  no  great 
chore  for  the  CAB,  with  Its  technical  exper- 
tise In  these  matters,  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  offers  the  best  p>ossiblllties  for  serving 
the  public  Interest.  The  Important  tWng 
now  Is  that  the  agency  should  do  so. 

The  apparent  need  for  a  federal  subsidy 
has  been  the  deterrent  which  primarily  has 
r^oled  the  government's  Interest  In  such 
schemes  in  the  past.  With  that  factor  elim- 
inated, however,  the  CAB  would  seem  to 
have  no   valid   reason  to   delay   a   go-ahead 


now.  Our  only  concern  is  that  the  agency 
authorize  routes  for  the  whlrlyblrds  wlilch 
do  not  add  further  to  the  residential  noise 
nuisance  from  above. 


THE  1967  PAY  BILL  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  !Mr.  Udall]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  com- 
pleted work  today  on  a  1967  pay  bill  for 
Federal  employees.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  make  anyone  over- 
joyed. In  the  present  period,  with  our 
severe  budgetary  problems,  there  is  only 
so  much  that  can  be  done.  But  I  believe 
the  bill  our  subcommittee  has  worked  out 
is  sound  and  reasonable  and  equitable. 

Today's  action  by  the  Compensation 
Subcommittee  Is  the  culmination  of 
many  months  of  discontent,  frustration, 
and  general  imhappiness  on  the  part  of 
nearly  everyone  associated  with  this 
perennial  tug  of  war.  I  am  happy  that 
my  subcommittee  has  finally  resolved  the 
myriad  of  problems  associated  with  Fed- 
eral civilian  salaries  and  produced  what 
I  regard  as  a  fair,  equitable,  and,  I  be- 
xlleve,  "vetoproof"  bill. 
'  It  is  not  often  noted,  but  salaries  for 
the  people  who  do  the  work  of  our  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  consti- 
tute a  sizable  part  of  our  total  Federal 
budget.  Out  of  this  year's  $135  billion 
budget  more  than  $36  billion  will  go  for 
civilian  and  military  salaries.  This  is  a 
very  big  item,  and  the  Congress  has  a 
high  responsibility,  I  believe,  to  see  that 
all  interests  are  given  proper  weight  and 
consideration  when  any  change  is  con- 
templated. 

In  these  annual  struggles,  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  are  forced  to  render 
decisions  amid  many,  usually  conflicting, 
pressures.  These  can  be  reduced  to  three 
sources : 

First,  there  are  the  3,000,000  Federal 
civilian  employees  who  have  families  to 
clothe  and  feed,  children  to  educate,  and 
all  the  problems  and  expenses  of  other 
Americans. 

Second,  there  is  the  administration  in 
power,  which  necessarily  views  Federal 
salary  problems  as  but  one  aspect  of  its 
total  budget  problem,  involving  fiscal  pol- 
icy, inflation,  conflicting  demands  for 
available  funds,  the  <  nancing  of  a  war, 
and  other  factors.  While  the  administra- 
tion wants  and  needs  top  people  to  do 
its  important  work,  its  approach  to  mat- 
ters of  compensation  is  bound  to  differ 
somewhat  from  that  of  its  employees  and 
potential  employees. 

Finally,  there  are  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  who  must  pay  the  costs  of  any 
increase  in  Federal  salaries. 

In  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have  never 
worked  on  a  salary  bill  that  fully  pleased 
all  three  of  these  groups.  To  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  it  may  be  possible  to  please  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all  of 


the  people  some  of  the  time — I  am  not 
sure. 

But  this  year  in  this  matter  I  have 
the  sad  feeling  we  may  please  none  of 
the  people  none  of  the  time.  If  this  is 
so,  it  will  not  be  because  we  of  the  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  have  not  tried. 
In  the  history  of  my  subcommittee,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  a 
more  independent,  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  membership  and  the  decision 
reached  today  was  a  result  of  the  care- 
ful study  and  attention  given  to  these 
problems  by  the  members  of  my  sub- 
committee and  their  diligent  efforts  to 
produce  a  bill  which  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned. 

In  meeting  my  responsibilities  on  this 
subcommittee,  I  have  tried  to  listen  fair- 
ly and  sympathetically  to  the  arguments 
of  the  administration  and  Federal  em- 
ployee groups,  while  keeping  in  mind 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  In  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  subcom- 
mittee taken  today,  I  would  like  to  get 
several  things  off  my  chest. 

To  President  Johnson,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  heavy  burdens  of  your  office. 
I  know  of  your  extremely  difficult  budg- 
et problems  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  understand  your  concern  about  infia- 
tion,  and  I  am  listening  to  your  argu- 
ments for  a  tax  surcharge  to  put  in- 
come and  outgo  more  in  balance.  But  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
regard  the  position  your  administration 
has  taken  in  regard  to  Federal  employees 
as  not  entirely  fair. 

Recall  that  in  1962  the  Congress  and 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
joined  in  adopting  as  law  the  principle 
of  comparability  between  the  salaries  of 
private  enterprise  and  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  cold  fact  is  that 
you  are  now  $2  billion  in  arrears  on  this 
promissory  note.  Yet  this  promise  has 
been  renewed  and  reaffirmed  in  each  of 
the  last  5  years.  I  must  tell  you  that  for 
many  Federal  employees  that  promise 
is  losing  its  credibility  and  is  taking 
on  the  qualities  of  a  mirage. 

In  1965,  we  in  the  Congress  wanted  to 
enact  a  pay  bill  moving  toward  com- 
parability, but  we  were  told  that  3.6 
percent  was  the  absolute,  final  limit. 
Even  one-tenth  of  1  percent  above  that 
figure,  we  were  told,  would  bring  infla- 
tion crashing  down  on  our  heads.  Even 
though  increases  in  the  private  economy 
averaged  more  than  5  percent  that  year, 
we  had  to  tell  Federal  employees,  "Wait 
'til  next  year." 

For  those  who  listened  to  that  prom- 
ise, 1966  was  "next  year."  But  again  it 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  Your  administra- 
tion told  us  that  3.2  percent  was  all  the 
budget  would  allow,  including  fringe 
benefits.  "Next  year"  was  again  the 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  administration  has  every  right  to 
make  its  recommendations  on  Federal 
salary  adjustments.  But  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play,  too,  and  we  of  the  pay  sub- 
committee of  the  House  share  with  the 
employee  groups  some  resentment  that 
you  can  draw  an  arbitrary  line  each  year 
and  dare  us  to  go  beyond  it. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  your  priorities  are  out  of  focus.  Cer- 
tainly our  cities  need  more  money,  and 
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there  are  problems  of  education  and 
health  which  ought  to  be  met.  But  I  do 
not  believe  these  and  other  programs 
ought  to  ride  on  the  backs  of  Federal 
employees.  If  they  are  worth  doing,  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for  by  all  citizens 
through  the  normal  processes  of  taxation 
and  not  merely  by  those  citizens  who 
happen  to  work  for  you. 

In  the  judgment  of  my  subcommittee, 
part  of  the  $2  billion  deficiency  I  have 
cited  can  be  found  this  year,  and  the 
rest  can  be  foimd  next  year.  The  com- 
promise bill  I  have  offered  does  what  you 
have  asked — it  holds  the  pay  line  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row.  It  requires  the 
Federal  employees  to  subsidize  the  re- 
maining taxpayers  of  this  country  for 
another  9  months.  But  it  then  proceeds 
to  make  good  on  that  promissory  note,  so 
long  delayed.  It  provides  that  our  obli- 
gation to  make  Federal  pay  comparable 
to  private  Industry  pay  will  be  met  in 
full,  automatically,  without  further  leg- 
islation, next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  you  will  not  mis- 
take the  mood  of  your  Federal  employees. 
For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  White 
House  itself  has  been  picketed  by  Fed- 
eral workers.  Post  offices  in  major  cities 
have  seen  marches  for  higher  pay.  Your 
second  veto  has  Inflamed  passions.  The 
mood  of  Federal  workers  is  one  of  great 
frustration.  They  are  tired  of  the  plea 
to  "wait  'til  next  year."  They  want  com- 
parability now.  In  the  compromise  I  of- 
fered today  we  do  not  give  it  to  them,  but 
we  guarantee  It  9  months  from  now. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  tills  kind  of  com- 
promise, which  meets  your  immediate 
problems  but  ultimately  redeems  our 
long-postponed  pledge,  will  meet  with 
your  approval. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. You  have  fine  and  democratic 
organizations  headed  by  effective  and 
vigorous  leaders.  I  understand  their 
problems,  and  I  think  I  understand  and 
am  sympathetic  with  yours.  I  believe 
over  the  years  I  have  been  a  friend,  and 
as  a  friend  I  have  to  tell  you  frankly  that 
you  are  partly  wrong,  too. 

If  I  were  a  Federal  employee,  I  think 
I  would  share  your  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion, and  I  think  I  might  well  have  writ- 
ten some  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
reaching  Capitol  Hill  containing  expres- 
sions like  "fed  up,"  "our  backs  to  the 
wall,"  and  so  forth.  I,  too,  might  be  de- 
manding Immediate  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  achieve  full  comparability  with 
private  industry. 

Yet,  as  your  friend,  in  all  sympathy 
and  candor,  I  must  tell  you  not  to  expect 
this  Congress  and  this  President  now  in 
this  fiscal  year  to  right  all  wrongs  that 
exist  in  the  Federal  salary  system.  A 
government  with  a  prospective  $30  bil- 
lion deficit  and  a  Congress  trying  to  cut 
expenditures  in  every  category  cannot  be 
expected,  realistically,  to  add  to  this 
budget  $2  billion  more  for  Federal  sal- 
aries. We  do  not  always  have  the  choices 
we  would  like,  and  it  seems  to  me  your 
choice  is  between  two  alternatives.  Either 
you  can  choose  an  all-out,  bitter,  divisive, 
and  prolonged  fight  that  will  yield  noth- 
ing but  frayed  tempers  and  a  veto,  or  you 
can  choose  this  compromise  bill,  which 
offers  a  partial  loaf  now  and  a  full  loaf  in 
less  than  a  year.  As  a  friend,  I  urge  you 


and  your  leaders  to  put  your  support 
behind  the  latter  alternative.  I  think 
you  will  be  a  lot  better  off  with  a  new  pay 
law,  albeit  a  compromise,  than  a  new  and 
glorious,  but  fruitless,  pay  fight. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country — and  I  am  a 
hard-pressed  taxpayer  myself.  It  is 
agreed  by  every  impartial  observer  that 
most  Federal  salaries  are  less  than  those 
for  the  same  jobs  in  private  enterprise. 
Your  Congress  and  two  of  your  Presi- 
dents have  promised,  repeatedly,  over  the 
last  5  years  that  these  differences  would 
be  wiped  out.  As  taxpayers,  we  are  un- 
derpaying our  fellow  citizens  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  about  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  not  fair,  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  If  we  are 
going  to  fight  inflation  by  holding  down 
salary  Increases,  let  us  make  the  burden 
a  little  more  equal.  In  the  end  we  can 
only  benefit  by  being  fair  to  the  people 
who  work  for  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  this  point. 
These  annual  pay  battles  are  senseless. 
I  have  proposed  in  the  past  and  continue 
to  favor  adoption  of  machinery  to  pro- 
vide orderly  pay  increases  in  keeping 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  increased 
productivity.  With  comparability  estab- 
lished at  the  outset,  we  could  be  done 
with  the  months  of  Infighting  that  have 
characterized  this  process  through  the 
years.  And  the  time  of  the  Hcuse  and 
Senate  committees  could  be  spent,  in- 
stead, on  the  many  other  problems,  now 
largely  ignored  for  lack  of  time,  besetting 
the  Federal  service. 

Short  of  that  ideal,  the  pay  bill  I  have 
proposed  today  is  about  the  best  possible 
in  what  is  admittedly  less  than  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  following  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  reported  bill : 
Summary  or  Major  Provisions  of  CoMMTrrEB 

Print  No.  6  Federal  Salary  Bill,  August 

22,  1967 

The  key  policies  in  Committee  Print  No.  6 
are: 

(1)  The  present  20-level  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice salary  schedule  will  be  changed  to  a  21- 
level  schedule,  and  aU  employees  subject  to 
the  present  schedule  wUl  be  advanced  by  one 
numerical  salary  level.  The  advancement  in 
salary  level  will  give  each  employee  a  6  per- 
cent Increase  effective  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1967  (Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I,  on  page  8). 

(2)  A  second-phase  Increase  of  6  percent 
across-the-board  Is  added  by  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  II,  also  on  page  8. 

(3)  Rural  carriers  wUl  receive  the  same 
increases  as  are  granted  city  carriers  (Rural 
Carrier  Schedules  I  and  n,  page  9). 

(4)  Employees  subject  to  the  General 
Schedule  (classified).  Foreign  Service  Officer 
and  Foreign  Service  Staff  Schedules,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  and  Surgical 
salary  ranges,  AgrlculturaJ  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  county  committee  pay  sched- 
ule. Judicial  Branch  pay  rates  or  ranges,  and 
Legislative  Branch  pay  rates,  all  will  receive 
414  percent  pay  raises  effective  In  October, 
1967. 

(5)  The  "oomparabiUty"  lag  remaining 
after  the  two-phase  postal  employee  in- 
creases will  be  finally  closed  out  by  a  further 
adjustment,  made  by  the  President  the  first 
pay  period  in  April  of  1969,  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  12  of  the  bill.  The  "compara- 
bility" lag  for  other  employees  wlU  be  closed 
by  two  further  adjustments,  made  by  the 
President  the  first  pay  period  In  July  of  1968 


and  the  first  pay  period  of  April  1969,  under 
paragraphs  (1)   and  (2)   of  section  12. 

(6)  Salaries  of  Executive  Levels  III,  IV, 
and  V  are  Increased  from  »28,500,  $27,000, 
and  $26,000,  to  $29,600,  $28,750,  and  $28,000, 
respectively.  In  order  to  accommodate  the 
general  salary  Increases  proposed  for  career 
employees. 

(7)  A  "Quadrennial  Commission"  Is  estab- 
lished by  section  16  to  determine  proper  lev- 
els for  executive,  congressional,  and  Judicial 
salaries  once  every  four  years.  Each  Com- 
mission will  make  a  study  for  a  full  fiscal 
year  every  four  years  (beginning  with  the 
1969  fiscal  year)  and  must  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  study  Is  com- 
pleted. The  President  shall  Include,  In  the 
next  budget  he  transmits  to  the  Congress 
after  receiving  the  Commission's  report,  his 
recommendations  for  the  exact  rates  of  pay 
and  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  expenses  and 
allowances,  for  Federal  executives.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  Judges.  The  recommenda- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  will  become  effective 
the  first  pay  period  beginning  more  than  30 
days  after  transmittal  of  the  budget,  unless 
the  Congress  has  enacted  a  statute  fixing 
specific  rates  of  pay  and  amounts  and  kinds 
of  expenses  amd  allowances  or  unless  one 
House  or  the  other  has  specifically  disap- 
proved any  or  all  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA:   PROGRESS  LIES 
IN  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  smd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  civil  war  rages  out  of  con- 
trol in  Southeast  Asia,  it  can  not  but  be 
in  our  interest  to  be  well  apprized  of 
the  geopolitical  aspects  of  the  region. 
The  war  is  spreading  daily.  Laos  has  be- 
come a  bombing  target,  Cambodia  a 
sanctuary,  and  Thailand  a  participant 
in  the  Vietnamese  civil  war. 

The  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  is  far 
from  stable;  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  do  not  appear  too  hopeful. 
Boimdary  disputes  abound,  provincialism 
challenges  governments  centered  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  gaily-lit  cities — 
more  a  product  of  the  colonial  past  than 
a  refiection  of  the  majority  of  indigenous 
peoples.  Indeed,  one  wonders  about  the 
very  viability  of  these  small  nation- 
states. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  of  these  peo- 
ples would  seem  to  lie  in  some  type  of 
regional  cooperation.  Imagine  the  great 
good  that  could  come  from,  let  us  say, 
the  development  of  the  vast  and  mighty 
Mekong  River.  Dams  for  power  and 
irrigation  projects  could  benefit  millions 
of  people. 

But  regional  cooperation  implies  mu- 
tuality of  interests  and,  more  important- 
ly, it  demands  the  elimination  of  exist- 
ing border  confiicts.  This  is  especially  so, 
if  these  countries  expect  to  match  the 
productive  captwjlty  of  the  more-devel- 
oped nations.  The  go-it-alone  attitude 
is  contrary  to  their  interests.  It  is  an 
anachronism  fed  by  shortsighted  na- 
tionalism. 
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When  reading  about  the  various  dis- 
putes centering  around  such  geopolitical 
differences,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Carlos  Romulo,  the  great  statesman 
and  former  President  of  the  Philippines, 
who  said,  "The  nation  no  longer  suffices." 
He  was  directing  his  words  primarily  to 
the  less-developed,  struggling  areas  of 
our  globe;  directing  his  message  to  those 
people  in  those  areas  that  have  not  the 
essential  resources  for  an  industrial  or 
self-sufficient  agricultural  society.  For 
these  millions  of  people,  progress  lies  in 
cooperation. 

And  may  I  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  regional  cooperation  Is,  hopefully, 
but  a  beginning  toward  a  broader  inter- 
national cooperation,  as  yet  but  a  dream 
In  the  minds  of  many.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  current  trend  toward  regionalism  is 
but  another  phase  in  the  movement 
toward  mutuality  of  interests.  The  world 
is  too  small,  the  resources  too  few,  the 
hazards  too  precarious  to  discontinue  or 
reverse  this  trend. 

Even  if  the  last  shot  were  to  be  fired 
in  Vietnam  tomorrow,  there  would  still 
remain  in  that  area  of  the  world  exac- 
erbating questions  regarding  frontiers, 
as  well  as  other  difficulties  springing 
from  the  root  of  nationalism.  I  offer  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  example  of  the  latent  questions 
to  be  resolved  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
following  article  appeared  in  the  July 
28,  1967.  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

Cambodian   Psincx   Orvxs   His   Vixws: 

Sihanouk   Jkai.ous   of   Boboers 

(By  Mario  Rossi) 

UNrrcD  Nations.  N.T. — In  s  world  racked 
by  convulsions  through  Its  southern  pe- 
rimeter, few  countries  manage  To  escape  con- 
troversy. Cambodia  Is  definitely  among  those 
which  do  not. 

The  small  Asian  kingdom  without  a  king 
happens  to  have  a  most  uncomfortable 
geography.  To  the  west.  Thailand,  which 
claims  some  of  Its  territory;  to  the  north. 
Laos  for  years  In  the  throes  of  civil  war;  to 
the  east,  Vietnam,  where  violence  has  been 
an  everyday  occurrence  since  World  War  II. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  Cambodia  feels  it  has  adhered 
strictly  to  the  policy  of  nonallgnment, 
whereas  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  are 
military  allies  of  the  United  States  and  that 
part  of  Laos  controlled  by  the  government  is 
under  strong  United  States  Influence. 

Prom  nonallgnment  to  being  suspected  by 
all  Its  neighbors,  and  by  the  United  States 
too,  la  a  very  small  step.  Cambodia  has  been 
accused  by  some  United  States  officials  of 
following  the  Peking  line  In  foreign  policy, 
of  being  antl-Amerlcan,  of  assisting  North 
Vietnam  In  Its  war  effort. 

Such  attempts  to  color  Cambodia  In  the 
worst  possible  light  have  caused  concern  In 
Washington.  A  number  of  those  In  a  position 
to  know,  say  the  alternative  to  a  neutral 
Slhanoiac  would  be  an  unfriendly  Sihanouk. 
and  the  alternative  to  a  Sihanouk  regime 
probably  a  Communist  regime. 

There  has  been  concern  that  too  little  Is 
known  about  Cambodia.  This  lack  of  knowl- 
edge does  not  help  one  understand  what  Is 
happening  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  long  run, 
stability  founded  upon  popular  acceptance. 
It  Is  argued.  Is  far  preferable  to  governments 
whose  pro-American  stance  Is  often  a  way  of 
shielding  Internal  Instability. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding the  writer  asked  Prince  Siha- 
nouk to  speak  about  his  country  and  its 
problems.  He  graciously  consented  to  answer 
•  number  of  written  questions. 


How  does  the  Cambodian  political  regime 
function?  According  to  which  plan  and  by 
what  means  are  the  economics  and  social 
development  of  the  country  ensured? 

Cambodia  Is  a  monarchy  without  king 
since  the  passing  In  1960  of  my  lamented 
father,  His  Majesty  Norodom  Suramarlt.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  does  not  rule. 
Venerated  by  everyone,  she  Is  the  gu&rciiaxi  of 
the  throne  and  the  symbol  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  monarchy. 

Our  regime  Is  a  parliamentary  democracy 
directly  controlled  by  the  people.  Our  Na- 
tional Assembly,  freely  elected  by  secret  bal- 
lot at  universal  suffrage,  is  entirely  composed 
of  members  of  the  Sanglcum  Reastr  Niyum 
(Popular  Socialist  Community),  vast  na- 
tionalist and  "Buddhist  Socialist"  alignment 
created  by  me  in  1955  and  which  I  still  lead. 
Only  one  party  remains  at  the  opposition, 
the  Preacheachon  (People's  Group)  of  Com- 
munist obedience,  which  no  longer  dares 
present  candidates  at  the  elections  after  Its 
resounding  defeats  in  1955  and  1958. 

The  government,  the  Assembly,  and  the 
administration  are  controlled  by  the  people 
through  national  congresses  held  twice  a  year 
In  Pnompenh.  All  Khmers  (Cambodians) 
without  exception  can  speak,  denounce  mis- 
takes and  abuses,  question  the  highest  per- 
sonalities. Congress  decisions  are  being  fully 
respected  by  the  responsible  authorities. 

Finally,  the  Head  of  State  holds,  from  time 
to  time,  "popular  audiences"  In  which  he 
listens  to  complEUnts  and  helps  gain  Justice 
when  required. 

The  country's  development  Is  ensured 
through  five-year  plans  which  establish  the 
targets,  their  financing,  their  priority.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  the  slaves  of  a  plan  and  we 
know  how  to  draw  the  lessons  of  our  mis- 
takes. 

Our  principle  Is  that  Cambodia  must  help 
Itself,  relying  as  little  as  possible  up>on  Its 
friends.  We  have  rejected  In  1963  all  Amer- 
ican assistance.  Since  that  date  we  accept  no 
financial  help — which  breeds  corruption — 
and  we  request  those  of  our  friends  who  wish 
to  present  us  with  a  factory  or  a  hospital 
to  build  them  for  us.  We  immediately  reject 
all  forms  of  assistance  with  strings  attached. 
We  are  poor  but  free.  And  we  realize  that 
sacrifices  must  be  made  in  the  name  of  In- 
dependence. 

Which  are,  on  a  regional  level,  the  foreign- 
policy  problems  which  most  seriously  con- 
cern the  Cambodian  Government?  I  think 
in  particular  of  the  problems  arising  from 
Cambodia's  relations  with  Bangkok  and 
Saigon. 

Our  main  problem  Is  to  protect  the  present 
borders  of  our  country,  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum  after  having  been  a  great  empire. 
Our  Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  neighbors 
occupy  vast  tracts  of  a  land  which  was  once 
ours  and  where  still  live,  for  the  most  part 
still  faithful  to  the  motherland,  3  to  4  mil- 
lions of  Khmers.  We  are  not  claiming  these 
territories  taken  away  from  ua  through  ruse 
or  violence.  But  we  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve whatever  land  Is  left  to  us. 

Now  the  authorities  In  Saigon  claim  all 
our  coastal  Isles — those  commanding  access 
to  ovir  ports  of  Kampot.  Kep,  Ream,  Slha- 
nooikvUle — while  the  Bangkok  authorities 
claim  our  border  temple  of  Preah  Vlhear, 
Illegally  occupied  by  them  in  1955  and  re- 
turned to  Cambodia  following  an  Interna- 
tional Court  decision. 

I  found  myself  compelled,  consequently, 
to  ask  all  states  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic relations  to  address  us  a  declaration 
stating  that  they  "respect  Cambodia's  terri- 
torial Integrity  within  its  present  borders," 
that  Is,  its  sovereignty  over  the  territories 
administered  by  Its  government. 

Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  Prance,  was 
the  first  to  make  the  declaration  last  year 
followed  by  Singapore  and  the  [East]  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  In  June  of  this 
year  a  number  of  other  countries  have  re- 
plied In  the  affirmative:  Soviet  Union,  Front 


of  National  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam, 
People's  Republic  of  China,  tJuba,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Other  declarations  are  being  awaited. 

What  counts  before  anything  else  for  us  is 
that  the  "true"  Vietnam  [National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  North  Vietnam)  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  not  only  "respect"  but 
also  "recognize"  ouz  present  borders  even 
though  they  had  been  drawn  by  the  French 
when  they  were  the  masters  of  Indochina. 
Thailand  has  refused  to  sign  with  Cambodia 
a  declaration  to  respect  their  mutual  borders, 
thus  showing  that  It  does  not  renounce  Its 
policy  of  annexations  vls-a-vts  our  country. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have  tried  for 
years  to  regulate  our  relations  with  the 
Saigon  and  Bangkok  governments.  The  only 
"answer"  by  these  governments  was  hun- 
dreds of  border  aggressions  and  plots  against 
the  unity  and  security  of  Cambodia. 

Should  these  problems  eventually  find  a 
peaceful  solution,  how  do  you  see  the  politi- 
cal future  of  the  countries  which  once  com- 
posed Indochina,  and  how  do  you  conceive 
their  mutual  relations? 

Personally,  I  have  long  advocated  a  "neu- 
tralized" Indochina  guaranteed  by  the  great 
powers  and  which  could  serve  as  buffer  be- 
tween East  and  West — each  country  having 
the  regime  of  Its  choice  and  establishing  with 
the  others  friendly  economic  and  cultural 
relations. 

That  might  be  an  ideal  solution.  Are  you 
not  concerned,  nevertheless,  lest  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  will  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  Cambodia?  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  some  time  ago  published  alarm- 
ing information  on  the  subject. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  charges  my 
country,  without  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  with 
being  a  "sanctuary"  for  the  Communist 
forces  of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  of  fur- 
nishing the  Viet  Cong  with  arms  and  sup- 
plies, etc.,  and  threatens  to  penetrate  our 
territory  to  encircle  the  Viet  Cong  or  else 
to  occupy  our  northeastern  provinces  where 
the  "Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Sihanouk  trails"  for 
supplying  the  Viet  Cong  are,  according  to 
them,  located. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  dispel  these 
legends.  Diplomats,  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  observers,  well- 
known  Western  newspapermen  have  crossed 
our  border  provinces  by  Jeep,  helicopter, 
plane,  and  sometimes  on  foot.  They  found 
no  trace  of  Viet  Cong  units,  nor  Viet  Cong 
"bases."  They  are  aware  that  our  border 
troops  have  received  the  order  to  fire  on  all 
armed  foreigners  trying  to  penetrate  our 
territory. 

What  more  could  we  have  done? 

Is  It  to  be  feared  that  the  sharpening  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  already  Irreparably 
compromised  the  relations  among  the  three 
countries  of  former  Indochina,  between  the 
latter  and  Communist  China,  and  between 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  great  powers? 

It  is  certain  that  the  massive  military  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
has  seriously  compromised  relations  between 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West. 
It  seems  to  us  equally  certain  that  the  West 
has  miscalculated  badly  when  It  fenced  off 
China  and  prevented  It  from  exercising  Its 
rights  as  a  great  power.  Mistrusts  and  hates 
were  produced  which  will  take  long  to  dis- 
appear once  peace  has  returned. 

May  I  ask  you,  Monselgneur,  what  is  the 
state  of  your  relations  with  the  United 
States? 

As  you  know,  since  1965  we  have  no  longer 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States, 
following  repeated  acts  of  border  aggression 
which  have  caused  loss  of  life  and  which  are 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  American  forces. 

I  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  an  American  consulate-gen- 
eral. He  refused.  Since  that  time  the  United 
States  has  sounded  me  out  several  times  with 
a  view  to  an  eventual  reestabllshment  of 
diplomatic  relations. 
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Our  position  Is  very  simple.  We  have  no 
ideological  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  hate  it.  We  simply  want, 
should  the  Americans  wish  once  again  to 
become  our  friends,  that  they  should  treat 
us  decently,  that  Is,  that  they  forever  stop 
border  aggressions  and  that  they  pledge  to 
respect,  as  others  have  done  or  will  do,  our 
present  borders. 

That,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  too  much  to 
ask.  To  have  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
country  means  to  recognize  that  there  are 
established  borders  and  to  engage  not  to 
kill  Its  inhabitants.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  Is  so  tied  to  Saigon  and  Bang- 
kok that  It  does  not  dare  to  disassociate  It- 
self from  their  territorial  claims.  And  the 
United  States  Is  so  intoxicated  by  American, 
South  Vietnamese  and  Thai  intelligence  re- 
ports that  It  more  or  less  accepts  the  fable  of 
a  Cambodia  "accomplice  of  and  giving  sanc- 
tuary to  the  Viet  Cong." 

I  note  that  in  recent  months  American 
forces  have  abstained  from  attacking  our 
border  posts  and  villages.  If  they  kept  this 
up — and  they  could  if  they  wanted — there 
would  be  at  least  a  detente  between  us.  And 
if  they  convinced  their  allies  of  Saigon  and 
Bangkok  to  leave  us  also  alone,  to  stop  their 
daUy  harassment,  their  laying  of  mines  on 
our  territory,  they  would  have  our  sincere 
gratitude. 

As  to  our  borders,  the  day  will  come — 
certainly  not  before  the  end  of  the  American 
engagement  in  Vietnam — when  the  United 
States,  which  has  no  special  problems  with 
us,  will  pledge  to  respect  them.  At  that  time 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
an  American  ambassador  at  Pnompenh.  But 
Bo  long  as  we  represent,  for  the  United 
States,  a  state  whose  borders  are  "vague, 
badly  drawn,  contested,  etc.,"  that  will  not 
be  possible. 

To  prepare  the  future  I  wish  the  United 
States  would  abstain  from  violating  or  at- 
tacking our  borders  and  that  It  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  truly  neutral  and  that 
we  wish  to  live  in  peace  In  order  to  lift  our 
country  from  Its  underdevelopment.  We  al- 
ready have  done  much  In  this  respect  and 
want  to  do  even  better. 

This  is  the  message  I  am  asking  you  to 
transmit  to  the  American  people. 


TAXES  BUT  CREATE  TAXES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
newed call  for  raising  taxes  from  our 
working  and  productive  citizens  prompts 
me  to  place  in  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Doug- 
lass of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury: 

Sasasota,  Fla., 

ApHl  15, 196S. 
Mr.  Henrt  Fowleb, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  any  nation  has  there  been  such 
tolerance  and  accommodation  of  treason  as 
now  exists  in  the  United  States — history 
shows  no  parallel.  Because  the  United  States 
Government  Is  now,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, controlled  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, I  must  for  moral,  religious  and  Con- 
stitutional reasons  refuse  to  pay  any  further 
federal  income  tax.  Cicero  said  in  54  B.C.. 


"We  are  taxed  In  our  bread  and  our  wine, 
In  our  Income  and  our  investments,  in  our 
land  and  on  our  property,  not  only  for  base 
creatures  who  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
men,  but  for  foreign  nations.  .  .  ."  Cicero 
could  have  been  speaking  for  \is  as  well. 

Many  high  officials  In  the  United  States 
Government,  both  elected  and  un-elected, 
are  guilty  of  violating  multiple  sections  of 
the  United  States  Criminal  Code  including 
Sections  241.  371,  1001.  2382.  2384  and  2385. 
They  are  also  guilty  of  violating  Section  4.21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Agents  Training 
Manual  and  Sections  7214  and  7623,  Title  26. 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  These  same  officials 
are  guilty  of  violating  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
14th  and  16th  Amendments  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

As  a  result  of  these  multiple  criminal  acts, 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  Income  taxes  have 
been  used  to  further  a  Communist  state  In 
the  United  States.  Over  a  million  Industrial, 
labor,  education,  trade  and  other  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  corporations  have  func- 
tioned under  a  system  of  administrative  law 
which  Is  identical  to  Communist  law  as  prac- 
ticed in  Russia  and  its  satellites.  These  orga- 
nizations have  evaded  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  In  Federal  Income  taxes  and  these 
unpaid  taxes  have  been  made  up  by  the 
docile  serfs  in  this  nation  known  as  the  mid- 
dle class  taxpayer,  the  taxes  collected  from 
America's  working  citizens  have  been  the 
basic  well-spring  from  which  Communist 
and  Communist  collaborators  have  worked 
to  destroy  completely  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  and  to  set  up  a 
Communist  government  in  the  United  States. 
The  domestic  Communist  conspiracy  and  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  are  fi- 
nanced almost  completely,  and  of  course  in- 
voluntarily, by  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
United  States  Oovemment  has  allowed  foun- 
dations, labor  unions,  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations and  others,  through  the  use  of  tax- 
free  money,  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our 
nation  and  set  up  what  Is  essentially  a  Com- 
munist police  state  varying  little  from  that 
in  Russia  today  or  that  of  Hitler's  Socialist 
dicta  torsliip. 

As  young  American  soldiers  die  In  Viet 
Nam,  the  tax  money  of  the  American  people 
is  being  used  to  supply  food,  guns  and  am- 
munition to  the  enemies  of  these  American 
sons.  Recently  Yugoslavia,  for  instance  re- 
ceived five  million  dollars  worth  of  copper 
scrap  which  is  essential  to  the  Communist 
conquest  of  America.  Yugoslavia  also  received 
three  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  material 
needed  to  manufacture  rayon  cord  which  Is 
used  for  military  truck  tires.  Commu- 
nist countries,  dedicated  to  the  burial 
of  the  United  States,  have  received 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth  of 
grinding  machines  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rocket  launchers,  bazookas,  rifles 
and  cannon  barrels.  Wheat  in  vast  quantities 
has  been  sold  to  all  Communist  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Industrial  alcohol  which  is  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  ammunition  and  fuels 
for  rockets  and  Jet  aircraft.  How  can  any 
Christian  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
force  him  into  committing  miirder  against 
fellow  Americans  through  this  treasonous 
supplying  of  war  material  to  the  enemy?  (See 
Article  3,  Section  3  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution.) 

In  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  committing  treason  against  the 
American  people.  Those  who  control  the 
levers  of  governmental  power  cannot  and  vrtll 
not  force  me  to  commit  treason  against  my 
country,  my  family,  my  friends  and  myself. 

The  10th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  says,  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  proUblted  by  It  to  the  States 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people."  It  follows  then  that  all  foreign 
aid  is  unconstitutional  as  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment does  not  have  the  legal  right  to 
make  gifts  of  American  tax  money  to  for- 
eigners. Foreign  aid  to  our  enemies  Is  not  only 
unconstitutional;  it  is  immoral  and  trea- 
sono\is.  I  offer  the  following  documentation 
as  evidence  that  elected  and  non-elected 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
these  United  States  and  are  therefore  guilty 
of  treason : 

1.  Communist  Indonesia  (under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sukarno,  the  Japanese  collaborator 
and  the  vicious  Communist  murderer  of  tens 
of  thousands)  :  nine  htmdred  and  thirty- 
eight  million  dollars  In  aid  which  has  en- 
abled Sukarno  to  keep  one  hundred  million 
Indonesians  under  slavery. 

2.  Communist  Yugoslavia  (under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  vicious  Communist  beast  Tito)  : 
two  billion,  five  hundred  eighty-six  million 
dollars  in  American  tax  money  to  enable  Tito 
to  keep  19  million  Yugoslavians  under 
slavery. 

3.  Communist  Russia  (the  fountainhead  of 
the  Anti-Christ  wlilch  is  about  to  take  over 
the  entire  world  in  the  process  of  which  60 
million  Anaericans  are  to  be  murdered — they 
have  openly  admitted  this)  :  one  hundred 
eighty-six  million  dollars.  This,  of  course  does 
not  include  the  billions  of  dollars  given  to 
them  in  World  War  11. 

4.  Communist  Poland  (under  the  Iron- 
fisted  rule  of  Communist  puppet  Gomulka)  : 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  million  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  to  enable  Gomulka  and  his 
henchmen  to  keep  30  million  Poles  under 
Communist  slavery. 

5.  Communist  Cuba  (under  the  rule  of 
one  of  the  most  vicious  assassins  In  all  his- 
tory, Fidel  Castro)  :  fifty-two  million  dollars 
has  been  received  in  aid  and,  as  recently  as 
1965,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  American  tax  dollars  were  given  to 
Castro  through  a  Communist-front  known 
as  XJNICEF.  Americans  have  even  been  forced 
Into  paying  the  lion's  shsire  of  the  Commu- 
nist spy  school  in  Cuba  (documentation 
supplied  on  request).  Seven  million  Cubans 
are  being  held  in  slavery  and  under  sub- 
human living  conditions  partially  with  the 
help  of  American  tax  dollars. 

6.  Algeria  (under  the  rule  of  Ben  Bella 
until  he  was  replaced  by  another  Commu- 
nist) :  one  hundred  forty-nine  million  tax 
dollars  which  have  been  and  are  being  used 
to  keep  eleven  million  Algerians  in  slavery. 

7.  Communist  satellite  Burma:  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  dollars. 

8.  Communist  Ghana  (under  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Communist  Kwame  Nkrumah)  : 
one  hundred  and  sixty-ttiree  million  tax  dol- 
lars which  are  used  by  the  Russians  to  fur- 
ther communlze  Africa.  Even  the  Marxist- 
oriented,  but  ostensibly  anU-Communlst 
Senator  Dodd,  said  that  Ghana  was  Russia's 
first  satellite  in  Africa.  Yet,  the  American 
people  who  are  looked  upon  by  arrogant 
bureaucrats  as  stupid  and  servile  worms,  are 
expected  to  take  this  treason  indefinitely. 
This  citizen  will  take  It  no  longer. 

The  16th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  Is  being  administered  uncon- 
stitutionally because  the  tax  is  not  levied 
equally  on  all  citizens.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  specifically  states  that  all 
taxes  must  be  levied  equally  (see  United 
States  Constitution  Article  1,  Section  8). 
The  16th  Amendment  was  not  passed  to  en- 
able the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  set  up 
a  gestapo  that  grants  tax  favoritism  to 
enemies  of  the  people.  It  was  not  set  up  to  be 
a  collection  agency  for  Soviet  Russia.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  become  an 
intematlon  revenue  service  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enemies  of  these  United  States. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  there  is  an  Interlock- 
ing conspiracy  between  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, large  corporations,  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions and  unions  to  harass  and  destroy  those 
American  citizens  who  obstruct  the  progress 
of   the    Bolshevik    state   In    America.   These 
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Tuloua  groups  and  •gencles  use  the  IRS  to 
blacUlBt.  boycott,  banas.  intimidate,  perse- 
cute and  destroy  many  Americana  who  only 
wlsb  to  be  left  alone  and  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  It  was 
written  and  intended  to  be  enforced.  No 
American  who  loves  bis  country  and  la  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  his  family  can 
any  longer  allow  his  tax  monies  to  be  used 
to  finance  this  intragovemmental  conspiracy 
which  la  liquidating  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  disarming  us  before  our  com- 
mon enemies,  while  at  the  same  time  arm- 
ing our  enemies  through  the  use  of  tax 
monies,  subverting  morality  and  decency 
of  the  people,  openly  condoning  and  often 
encouraging  sedition  and  treason,  and  very 
rapidly  confiscating  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
American  people.  I  was  bom  a  Christian  and 
raised  a  Christian  and  I  therefore  adhere  to 
the  Christian  tenet  that  it  is  a  sin  to  commit 
suicide.  Financing  my  own  enemies  is  sui- 
cide. I  cannot  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  force  me  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  take  my 
own  life. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  IRS  have 
been  viciously  unfair  in  the  administration 
of  the  tax  laws.  The  favored  few  have  paid 
little  or  no  taxes  while  the  majority  have  been 
ground  down  and  oppressed  with  their  own 
money.  The  following  tax  evaders,  for  In- 
stance, have  never  been  brought  to  Justice: 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Vice  President  Alben 
Barclay,  (he  dldnt  even  Ixsther  to  file) , 
Dwlgbt  David  Elsenhower,  (a  tax  evader  on  a 
ground  scale) .  and  Billy  Sol  Estes. 

Tax  exempt  subversive  organizations, 
hiding  behind  the  protective  mantle  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  riding  herd  on  the 
American  p>eople.  Through  the  device  of  tax 
exemption,  the  American  people  are  being 
forced  Indirectly  to  subsidize  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Tax  Exempt  Division  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  issued  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  non-aud<ted  and  non-auperviaed 
letters  of  exemption  to  various  tax  exempt 
organizations  that  are  worldrlg  assiduously 
to  brainwash  the  American  people  into  ac- 
cepting Bolshevism  and  hating  Americanism. 
This  insidious  cabal  has  reached  gigantic 
proportions  and  tens  of  thousands  of  or- 
ganizations are  affiliated  with  this  conspiracy. 

One  example  of  this  treason  by  tax  exempt 
foundations  is  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. The  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  (which 
is  actually  a  very  war-like  organization  in 
spite  of  Its  name) ,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation contributed  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  organization.  The  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  was  proven,  by  the  government 
itself,  to  be  a  vast  and  highly  effective  and 
very  lethal  Communist  espionage  ring.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Marxist  tax-exempt 
foundations  in  the  United  States  are  financ- 
ing the  Communist  conspiracy  is  not  known 
because  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  In- 
vestigated. The  Reece  Conunlttee  Investigated 
tax  exempt  foundations,  but  they  were  only 
able  to  scratch  the  surface  becaiise  of  pro- 
Communists  within  the  government  not  al- 
lowing them  to  have  enough  funds  to  ptrop- 
erly  investigate  this  conspiracy. 

Another  example  of  blatant  government 
support  of  subversive  organizations  is  the 
Metropolitan  Music  School  Incorporated. 
This  organization  Is  a  goveTnment-cited 
Communist  organization  yet  it  has  tax 
exemption.  Another  is  the  Highlander  Folk 
School,  now  called  the  Highlander  Center. 
This  Is  a  purely  Communist  race-hating  or- 
ganization and  its  parent  organization,  the 
Highlander  Folk  Center,  has  t>een  officially 
cited  by  the  government  as  a  Communist 
Organization.  The  NAACP,  CORE,  SNCC  and 
all  the  other  race-hating.  Communist  domi- 
nated organizations  pay  no  Income  tax  and 
are  therefore  Indirectly  subsidized  by  the 
long-suSerlng  American  taxpayer. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  gave 
forty-nine  hundred  dollars  to  Gaylord  Guy 


King  wlio  is  head  of  the  Indiana  University 
Chapter  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBola  Club — a  gov- 
ernment cited  COTnmuniat  organization.  (See 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations) .  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion of  Indiana  University  has  been  guilty 
of  other  treasonable  activities,  (see  report  of 
Congressman  Roudebush) . 

Many  departments  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  now  openly  or  covertly  controlled 
by  the  Communist  conspiracy.  An  example 
is  the  United  States  Post  Office,  which  co- 
operates very  closely  with  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  IRS  In  harassing  and 
intimidating  American  citizens.  As  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Post  Office 
is  now  basically  Commiinlst-controlled,  one 
needs  only  look  at  the  distribution  In  the 
United  States  of  tons  and  tons  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  from  Soviet  countries  at 
no  cost  to  the  Soviets.  All  of  this  subversive 
material  is  paid  for,  through  force,  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Another  example  of  essential  Communist- 
control  Is  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 
While  our  forces  In  Viet  Nam  are  fighting 
with  defective  ammunition  and  other  worn 
out  equipment,  the  Commerce  Department  of 
the  United  States  Is  encouraging  American 
businessmen  to  ship  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  war  material  to  our  eneniies.  Cop- 
per, Polystyrene,  wheat,  entire  manvL'actur- 
Ing  plants  such  as  steel  mills,  fertilizer  plants, 
various  chemicals  needed  In  the  production 
of  war  materials,  and  spare  parts  for  their 
war  machinery  are  Hll  shipped  to  our  enemy 
through  the  connivance  and  encouragement 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Certainly  paying  taxes  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment is  morally  indefensible. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  now 
become,  if  it  was  not  always,  the  American 
arm  of  the  Russian  NKVD.  E^ven  Khrushchev 
himself  has  bragged  that  he  knows  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  CIA  almost  before  it  is 
planned.  Castro  was  put  In  power  In  Cuba 
through  the  connivance  of  the  CIA  and  the 
only  strong  antl -Communist  leader  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  General  Wesson  Y  Wes- 
son, was  kidnapped  by  our  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Castro  is  kept  in  power  by 
the  CIA  which  keeps  the  Cuban  Freedom 
Fighters  In  South  Florida  constantly  off 
balance,  harassed,  .nnd  confused.  Not  even 
the  American  Congress  Is  allowed  to  know 
how  many  tax  dollars  are  poured  Into  this 
subversive  organization.  Even  Admiral  Hll- 
lenkoeter,  former  head  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  has  admitted  that  the  CIA  Is 
full  of  Communist  spies — and  he  was  not  able 
to  do  anything  about  It. 

Another  example  of  blatant  Communism 
In  action  In  the  United  States  is  Lyndon 
Johnson's  War  on  Poverty.  This  Is  truly  a 
war  against  private  property  and  against  the 
middle  class  American  citizen.  Teachers,  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  program  have  been 
brainwashed  with  Communist  books  by  such 
noted  Communists  as  Woody  Guthrie, 
Howard  Fast,  W.  E.  D.  DtiBols,  Ann  Braden 
and  Herbert  Aptheker.  Many  of  these  so 
named  are  top  functionaries  in  the  Com- 
munist party  which  is  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States.  Yet,  their  works 
are  recommended  by  Lyndon  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  Commissars.  Poverty  funds  have 
been  given  to  Bolshevik  racists  fanatics  in 
New  York  City;  funds  have  been  used  to 
support  prostitution  and  in  many  other  ways 
the  money  is  being  used  to  subvert  the 
morals  and  the  morale  of  America's  youth. 

The  Department  of  State  baa  become,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  branch  of  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  taking  its  orders  primarily 
from  New  York  City,  (the  United  Nations). 
The  United  States  State  Department  is  to- 
day entirely  under  the  direction  of  our 
Bolshevik  enemy.  This  Is  true  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  and  In  evidence  I  offer 
the  following  documentation  to  wit: 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  is  himself  a 
very  serious  security  risk.  Rusk  has  been  a 


Communist  collaborator  for  all  of  his  adult 
life.  By  1946  Mr.  Rusk  had  a  very  active  file 
with  our  Intelligence  Services  due  to  his 
strong  pro-Communist  sympathies  and  ac- 
tivities. In  spite  of  this,  in  1946  he  was  ap- 
ixiinted  Chief  of  Internal  Security  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State.  In  March  of  1947 
he  replaced  the  spy  Alger  Hiss  as  Director  of 
Special  Political  Affairs.  Rusk  continued  the 
policies  of  the  spy  Alger  Hiss  In  cooperating 
closely  with  the  Communist  conspiracy  by 
keeping  known  Communists  and  other  secu- 
rity risks  in  the  State  Department  and  filling 
jobs  in  the  United  Nations  with  these  trai- 
tors. Alger  Hiss  and  Dean  Rusk  were  respon- 
sible for  at  least  26  American  Communists 
getting  key  jobs  tn  the  United  Nations.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Spy  Hiss,  and  his 
Communist  collaborator  Rusk,  knew  that 
these  men  were  Communist  espionage  agents 
as  their  files,  containing  this  Information, 
were  In  the  State  Department  at  the  time 
they  were  hired.  Although  Mao  Tse  Tung  had 
murdered  tens  of  millions  of  Chinese,  Dean 
Rusk  called  him  "The  George  Washington  of 
China."  Dean  Rusk  was  responsible  for  the 
United  States  rejecting  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
offer  of  troops  In  Korea  and  so  Ruslt  was  In- 
directly responsible  for  the  death  of  many 
Americans  in  the  Korean  war.  It  was  Dean 
Rusk  who  formulated  the  plan  to  not  win  in 
Korea,  who  tied  General  MacArthur's  hands 
and  who  finally  was  responsible  for  General 
MacArthur's  being  removed  from  Command. 
Dean  Rusk  recommended  a  two  million  dol- 
lar grant  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
from  the  pro-Communist  institution  known 
as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  As  reported 
above,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  was 
found  to  be  a  Communist  espionage  ring. 
(Mr.  Rusk  was  an  officer  in  this  Conununlst 
espionage  ring) .  This  is  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Communist  collaborator  Dean  Rusk. 
More  information  and  documentation  will 
be  supplied  on  request. 

James  Harland  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tional Affairs:  This  man  has  a  long  history 
of  Communist  associations.  He  has  written 
for  a  number  of  Conmiunlst  magazines. 
Cleveland  recently  tried  to  slip  the  traitor  Al- 
ger Hiss  back  into  the  government.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's record  is  long  and  sordid  and  docu- 
mentation and  witnesses  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Long  history  of  association  with 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers. 
Wilbur  Cohen  has  many  Communist  affilia- 
tions— documentation   supplied   on   request. 

Harry  Conover,  Councilor  U.S.  Embassy 
Buenos  Aires:  A  long  and  involved  Commu- 
nist record — documentation  supplied  on  re- 
quest. 

Daniel  Margolies,  Supervisor  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  Office:  This  man  has  as- 
sociated with  many  known  Communists  and 
has  a  number  of  Communist  front  affilia- 
tions— docimnentation  and  witnesses  sup- 
plied on  request. 

Livingston  Merchant:  A  long  and  notori- 
ous record  of  association  with  Communists 
and  Communist  agents.  He  was  reported  re- 
liably as  being  a  member  of  a  group  in  the 
State  Department  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Intelligence. 

Alexander  L.  Peaslee,  Chief  of  the  Asian 
Communist  Areas  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  Department  of 
State:  This  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
reported  by  our  Intelligence  Services  as  be- 
ing a  contact  of  Soviet  Intelligence  who  were 
supplying  confidential  and  secret  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy.  Documentation  supplied 
on  request. 

David  H.  Popper,  Director,  Office  of  Atlan- 
tic Political  and  Military  Affairs,  Department 
of  State:  A  friend  of  many  Communist 
agents  and  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
subversive  magazine  Amerasia — documenta- 
tion supplied  on  request. 
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Hugh  C.  Reichard,  formerly  in  the  In- 
telligence Research  Division  of  the  State 
Department,  now  in  International  Relations 
Office:  Many  Communist  associations  and  a 
draft  dodger — docimfientation  supplied  on 
request. 

J.  J.  Reinstein,  U.S.  Embassy,  Paris:  Close 
friend  of  identified  Communist  agent  Don- 
ald Hiss  (brother  of  Alger  Hiss  now  working 
for  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
son — himself  a  Communist  collaborator) . 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow:  This  man  is  such  a 
serious  security  risk  that  when  he  was  con- 
sidered for  a  high  post  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force  he  was  rejected.  Documentation 
supplied  on  request. 

Abba  Schwartz,  Administrator  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Councilor  Affairs:  A  friend  of 
a  number  of  Communists,  Soviet  agents  and 
homosexuals.  This  man  is  responsible  for 
many  Communist  spies  coming  from  Red 
China  and  Cuba  into  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  return  of  one  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  to  Russia  where  he  trained 
to  kill  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Abba  Schwartz  stole  the  file  on  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  after  Oswald  shot  the  President.  No 
action  has  been  taken  against  him  for  this 
malfeasance  In  office. 

Jo?in  Stevmrt  Service:  Reported  as  an  espi- 
onage agent.  He  was  given  a  loyalty  clear- 
ance by  a  personnel  board  In  the  State  De- 
partment consisting  of  Selden  Chapman, 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Dean  Acheson,  Julius 
Holmes.  This  case  has  been  suppressed  ac- 
cording to  an  affidavit  by  a  court  reporter — 
documentation  and  witnesses  supplied  on  re- 
quest. 

Julian  Singman,  known  to  live  with  homo- 
sexuals and  also  a  close  friend  of  Adlal  Stev- 
enson and  Abba  Schwartz.  A  serious  security 
risk. 

Charles  N.  Spinks,  State  Department  em- 
ployee detached  to  U.S.  Information  Agency: 
Spinks  was  a  dues-paying  member  of  the 
espionage  ring  known  as  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  and  wrote  for  their  Com- 
munist magazine  Pacific  Affairs.  Spinks  has 
many  Communist  friends  including  espion- 
age agent  Thomas  A.  Bission,  Communist  col- 
laborator Michael  Greenberg,  Andrew  Roth, 
and  Emmanuel  8.  Larson.  In  spite  of  this 
highly  subversive  background, "  Spinks  has 
been  assigned  to  top  secret  Intelligence  work. 
Documentation  and  witnesses  supplied  on 
request. 

Edward  A.  Symans,  now  retired  at  tax- 
payers' expense:  Named  by  Soviet  defecttw  as 
a  Soviet  espionage  agent  for  18  years  while 
in  government  service.  In  spite  of  this,  Sy- 
mans was  allowed  to  resign.  He  was  then  re- 
hired and  pensioned  off  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
The  name  Symans  is  an  alias.  His  real  name 
is  Symanskl. 

I>r.  Phillip  Talbot,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State:  This  man  has  a  long  history  of  asso- 
ciation with  Communists  and  Communist- 
sympathizers  and  Soviet  agents.  He  was  a 
dues-paying  member  of  the  espionage  ring 
known  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations — 
documentation  and  witnesses  supplied  on  re- 
quest. 

Leonard  Unger,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos: 
Unger  is  one  of  the  group  in  the  State  De- 
partment constituting  a  suspected  espionage 
ring.  Security  officer  Scott  McCloud  consid- 
ered Unger  a  security  risk  as  far  back  as 
1956.  Unger  has  a  long  list  of  Communist 
associations  and  affiliations —  documentation 
and  witnesses  supplied  on  request. 

William  Wieland,  alias  Montenegro:  A  key 
figure  m  the  downfall  of  Cuba  and  its  take- 
over by  Communist  Castro.  Wieland  has  long 
been  known  as  a  serious  security  risk  and 
he  is  now  helping  to  subvert  Avistralia  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Docu- 
mentation smd  witnesses  supplied  on  re- 
quest. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Yarmolinsky  and 
his  family  have  bad  a  long  association  wltb 


Communists,  Communist  agents  and  other 
subverters  of  the  American  way.  His  sordid 
background  Is  too  long  and  Involved  to  docu- 
ment here  but  documentation  and  witnesses 
will  be  supplied  on  request. 

This  Is  a  very  brief  sample  of  the  spies  and 
traitors  in  the  Department  of  State  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  hundreds  of  others 
and  documentation  and  witnesses  will  be 
supplied  on  request. 

The  following  persons  and  departments 
are  also  Involved  In  the  conspiracy: 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor:  Mrs.  Peterson  and  her  husband 
have  been  long  time  security  risks  and  were 
close  friends  and  contacts  with  identified 
Communist  John  Abt,  identified  Communist 
Charles  Krlvitsky,  identified  Communist 
Victor  Perlo  and  identified  Communist  Lee 
Pressman.  The  pro-Conununlst  background 
of  this  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  long 
and  involved  and  documentation  and  wit- 
nesses will  be  supplied  on  request. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson:  The  Communist  Party, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gus  Hall,  openly 
endorsed  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  Party  for  re-election  in  1964. 
Communists  the  world  over  went  all  out  for 
the  re-election  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  the 
Presidency.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  also  shown 
himself  to  be  completely  acceptable  to  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court:  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  become 
one  of  the  most  Important  instruments  of 
Communist  global  conquest.  On  November 
15,  1965,  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt 
gave  domestic  Communists  complete  con- 
stitutional protection  by  ruling  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  no  longer  have 
to  register  as  agents  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
Communists  themselves  have  openly  admit- 
ted that  this  is  the  greatest  victory  In  their 
history.  The  Supreme  Court  has  handicapped 
the  police  and  the  FBI.  It  has  usurped  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  destroyed  the  se- 
curity of  these  United  States. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a  close  friend 
of  the  Communist  butcher  Tito,  has  gone  all 
out  for  complete  sxirrender  of  American  sov- 
ereignty to  a  world  body.  This  is  a  direct 
violation  of  his  oath  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (See 
also  Public  Law  85766,  Section  1602).  He 
votes  consistently  for  the  Communists  In 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hugo  Black,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  Mr.  Black,  a  former  member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  has  been  associated  with 
Communist  front  organizations  (see  HCUA 
appendix  9,  page  1581).  His  voUng  record  is 
100%  pro-Communist. 

William  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice: 
Justice  Douglas  has  a  lorg  line  of  Commu- 
nist affiliations.  He  has  voted  97%  pro- 
Communist. 

Justice  Brennan  has  close  to  a  100%  pro- 
Cotmnunist  voting  record. 

Abe  Fortas,  Associate  Justice:  A  defender 
of  Communists  and  a  member  of  many  Com- 
munist front  organizations  Including  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

A  convicted  traitor,  George  J.  Gessner,  has 
been  set  free  on  a  fantastically  asinine  tech- 
nicality. In  any  country  with  the  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  citizenry,  Gessner  would  have  been 
executed.  The  Federal  Judge  in  this  case  is 
still  receiving  a  paycheck  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Many  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  have  rec- 
ords of  Communist  afBliations  and  Commu- 
nist associations.  The  list  is  too  long  and 
involved  to  enumerate  here  but  details  will 
be  supplied  on  request.  Examples  of  mem- 
hen  of  the  United  States  Senate  with  Com- 
munist affiliations  and  associations  are  Sen- 
ators Gruenlng,  Javits,  Douglas,  and  Salton- 
stall.  The  records  of  Gruenlng,  Douglas  and 


Saltonstall  can  be  found  in  the  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  1944  (Appendix  9i. 

Certain  Senators,  who  are  supporting  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  No.  32  are  In  vio- 
lation of  their  oath  of  office  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  Concurrent  Resolution  calls  for 
the  establishing  of  an  International  police 
force  and  a  disarmament  organization 
through  a  new  United  Nations  treaty.  The 
Resolution  also  calls  for  financial  support  of 
this  disarmament  organization  and  Interna- 
tional police  force.  Any  one  who  supports 
disarmament  of  the  United  States  cannot  at 
this  same  time  claim  to  be  fulfilling  his  oath 
to  support  and  defend  the  United  States. 

These  Senators  are  also  In  violation  of 
Public  Law  85766,  Section  1602  which  states: 
"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  .  .  .  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  persons,  firms  or  corporations,  to  con- 
duct a  study  or  plan  when  or  how  or  in  what 
circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  surrender  this  country  and  its 
people  to  any  foreign  power  .  .  ." 

The  following  Senators,  whose  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  are  supporting  the 
above  mentioned  treasonous  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  32:  Senators  McGovern,  Bayh, 
Church,  Bartlett,  Burdlck,  Brewster.  Mon- 
dale.  Hart,  Inouye,  Javits,  Long  (Mo.),  Mc- 
Gee,  Morse,  Moss,  Newberger,  Pell.  Proxmlre, 
Randolph,  Tydings,  WUliams  (N.J.).  Young 
(Ohio). 

The  United  Nations:  Section  109,  Public 
Law  471  states:  "It  is  illegal  to  use  funds  for 
any  project  that  promotes  One  World  Gov- 
ernment or  One  World  Citizenship."  The 
United  Nations,  designed  by  Communist 
Alger  Hiss  and  other  traitors,  is  the  Com- 
munist instrument  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  is  being  transferred  to 
an  internation  Communist-controlled  gov- 
ernment. It  is  therefore  natural  that  most 
of  the  Americans  in  key  positions  in  the 
United  Nations  would  be  Americans  in  name 
only. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg  has  a  long  history 
of  Communist  collaboration  and  Communist 
sympathies. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  therefore  one 
of  the  three  most  influential  men  in  that 
organization  is  a  dedicated  world  Marxist. 
Mr.  Bunche  has  been  declared  a  serious  secu- 
rity risk  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  His  pro-Commu- 
nist record  is  long  and  easily  documented 
and  this  documentation  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 

Mr.  Philip  Jessup:  "Our"  Representative  on 
the  World  Court,  was  considered  such  a  se- 
rious security  risk  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  he  was  disapproved  as  United  States 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  In   1951. 

The  United  States  taxpayers  pay  the  lion 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  l>elng  used  to  destroy  our  nation 
and  kill  off  all  of  our  youth  in  foreign  wars. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  both  sides  of  the 
Korean  War  were  controlled  from  the  United 
Nations  by  Russian  General  Constantine 
Zlnchenko.  The  present  bloodletting  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  also  controlled  by  the 
Communists  through  the  United  Nations. 
General  Westmoreland,  the  figurehead  com- 
mander of  our  troops,  (and  himself  a  member 
of  the  Communist-collaborating  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations),  is  under  command  of 
Russian  General  Vladimir  Suslove  from  the 
Ui*.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  America 
to  win  a  war  when  its  troops  are  commanded 
by  the  enemy.  This  undoubtedly  wlU  go  down 
in  history  as  the  most  colossal  fraud  and 
sham  of  all  time.  No  American  who  does  not 
classify  himself  as  a  Communist-collaborator 
can  allow  his  money  to  be  spent  on  this  mass 
murder  of  young  American  citizens. 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  U.S.,  Thurgood 
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Marshall,  the  top  trial  lavyer  in  thene  United  In  1953  have  been  continually  enlarged  Committee.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  In- 
state*, U  «ymp*theOc  to  the  Communist  ^^(1  eroded,  to  the  point  where  they  are  trodiiced  In  the  Houae,  HJ.  Re*.  454  to  es- 
caiue  and  waj  an  officer  In  a  Communlat  <»-  „„  innupr  pfr*>ofivP  nnrt  rnnlrf  rpmpdJal  tabllsh  a  Commission  on  Unequal  Taxation, 
ganlzatlon  (see  HCUA  appendix  9.  page  795) .  ?°ii?I^n^  ^.^n^.wJ  remeOiai  ^^  commission  would  be  charged  with  the 
This  pro-Communist  racist  fanatic  once  said,  iegisiawon  is  requirea,  responsibility  to  review  the  entire  tax  struc- 
■■I  want  you  to  understand  that  when  the  I  nave  today  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  ture— the  existing  Inequities— the  tax  loop- 
colored  people  take  over,  every  time  a  white  the  flood  of  dairy  Imports  on  the  domestic  holes — and  would  make  recommendations  to 
man  draws  a  breath  he  will  have  to  pay  a  market — the  dairy  import  act  of  1967 —  the  Congress  designed  to  equitably  distribute 
fine."  I  cannot,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pay  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  tax  burden. 

one  Infinitesimal  portion  of  this  creature's  in  support  of  this  vital  measure  to  help  Prior  to  my  election  to  the  Congress  In 

salary  and  I  refuse  to  do  so.  q^j.  Nation's  dairy  farmers  November  1964,  I  was  the  senior  partner  of 

Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary,  Department  of  ^  a  New  York  law  firm.  I  have  been  a  practicing 

HouHng    and    Vrhan    Development,    has    a                                           ,„,^^  attorney  for  38  years.  During  this  iieriod  I 

shameful  record  of  cooperation  with  the  Com-  HON.  HERBERT  TENZER  TESTIFIES  served  as  chairman  and  a  director  of  a  num- 

munlst  enemy.  His  pro-Communist  and  Com-  ON  TAX  SURCHARGE  ber   of   business   corporations   and   of   three 

munlst  associations  are:  Negro  Peoples  Com-  j-     pRyOR  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanl-  commercial  banks.  I  have  also  had  extensive 

mlttee  (see  HCUA  Appendix  9,  Page  184),  and ' „„*  ■♦v,„f  ♦»,„  „^■^^^^~^„r^   f,,^,v.  experience  and  Investments  In  real  estate. 

Washington  Book  Shop    (see  irtter  by  At-  ??°^J^'}«^"i  ^^*'  the  gentleman  from  *^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  experience  In  law, 

tomey  General  Clark,  December  4.  1947  and  New  York  I  Mr.  IenzerJ  may  extena  nis  business,  banking  and  real  estate,  I  am  not 

September  21,  1948).  I  wUl  not  b«  forced  to  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  a  tax  expert  or  an  economist, 

pay  one  penny  of  tribute  to  a  government  include  extraneous  matter.  I  do   know   that   the   generally   accepted 

that  promotes  ratter  than  hangs  coUabora-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  theory  of  taxation  in  America  Is  that  money 

tors  such  aa  Bobert  C.  Weaver.  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  to  be  used  In  the  service  of  aU  the  citizens 

Treason,  anarchy  and  sedition  have  become  f^om  Arkansas?  ^'  Justly  raised  by  taxation;  that  a  tax  which 

rampant  within  these  United  States.  Herbert  'rhoro  u/oc  nri  nhi*>otlnri  *'<'*•  ^^^  *PPly  equitably  upon  all  or  which. 

Aptheker,     CommunUt;      Staughton     Lynd.  w"  %^™     wV"    Snpakpr     f/irtav    T  ^PP'y»OK   equitably   upon   aU.   la   used    only 

Uarxlst  fanatic  and  Thomas  Hayden,  anO-  MX.    llMXZ,JiJt.   Mr.   opeaKer,   loaay   i  ^^  ^^  benefit  of  a  few.  Is  unjust. 

American  revolutionary,  have  all  been  In  vlo-  testified    before    the    Houae    Ways    and  in  his  1st  annual  message  to  the  Con- 

latlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Means  Committee,  on  the  President's  10-  gress  on  December  2,  1817  President  James 

Acta  of  1952.  For  conniving  with  the  enemy  percent  tax  surcharge  proposal.  I  also  Monroe   said    '  To   Impose   taxes   when   the 

they  are  each  subject  to  a  •5,000  fine  and  5  outlined  my  own  suggestion,  as  contained  public  exigendea  require  them  U  an  obllga- 

yvara  In  a  Fsderal  penitentiary.  They  are  also  y^^  H  Jl  12445  a  bill  to  impose  a  minimum  *'•"*  ^  *^*  moat  sacred  character,  especially 

in  TloUtkm  of  the  Logan  Act.  These  three  j^          "   .               certain  individuals  and  ^"»  »  '«*  people". 

traitors  travelled  to  North  Vietnam,  without  mcome  lax  on  cenam  inoiviQuais  ana  ^    -taxation    without    reprerontatlon    Is 

bmeflt  at  pMsporta,  to  deal  with  the  Red  corporations.                           .         _^,      .    ,  tyranny",  then  repreaentaUon  without  taxa- 

butcher  of  North  Vietnam,  fio  cm  Minh.  Because  my  own  income  is  ptutly  shel-  ^lon  is  scandalous. 

What    inatrucUoDa    did    these*!  enemies    of  tered  by  real  estate  depreciation  and  cap-  Let  me  cite  examples  of  what  I  consider 

Amexlc*  receive  from  their  master  in  Hanoi?  ital  gains  taxes,  I  will  be  required  to  pay  as  scandalous.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Wer«  their  Instructions  simUar  to  those  re-  considerably  more  in  income  taxes  under  has  Informed  me  that  In  calendar  I9fri,  there 

calved  by  one  L«e  Harvey  Oswald  when  he  j^  j^^j  than  under  the  President's  tax  ^ere  36  individual  returns  filed  with  adjusted 

made  his  sojotirn  to  Mexico?  The  President  -urchfljue  nroDOsal  BToes  Incomes  of  »600,000  and  over,  and  on 

of  the  United  SUtea,  the  Attorney  General  ^:,r'~°rj,  "^T^        „v,o«,^ot,    «f    thp  which    no   Federal   Income   tax   was   paid, 

and  the  State  Depwtment,  apparenUy  in  col-  The    dlstlngulsned    cnairman    oi    tne  These  returns  represented  a  total  adjusted 

luslon  with  theM  traitors,  remain  silent.  I  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  ^^^  income  of  $76.2  million, 

will  not  pay  tha  salaries  of  men  who  collabo-  its  members  appear  to  be  searching  for  -p^   internal   Revenue   Service   also   In- 

rate  with  my  country's  enemies.  Many  other  specifics.  Specific  proposals  for  budgetary  formed  me  that  in  the  same  year,  24,084  In- 

•xamples  of  sedition  and  treason,  carried  on  cuts    rather    than    vague    generalities —  divlduala   filed   tax.  return*   with   adjusted 

with  the  tacit  approval  of  th^  Johnson  ad-  specific  proposals  for  sources  of  revenue  gross  incomes  In  excess  of  »10.000  and  paid 

mlxilstratlon.  wiU  be  supplied  on  request  rather  than  a  general  increase  in  rates.  ^  *"«»•  The  combined  adjusted  gross  in- 

If   you   wlah   further   evidence    that   the  «"jf^  on^pr  to  the  cormi^t^'s  search  ««»«  ^  "»«^  Individuals  was  ^23,615.000. 

Unlt«l  States  U  oontroUed,  for  aU  practical  ^^L^       J?,  '"^^CO™™*'^*  *  searcn  ^^  ^^  equaUy  scandalous  that  certain  cor- 

purpoaea.  by  the  communist  enemy,  or  if  you  for  specifics  will  not  come  from  thc»e  ^^tions  enjoy   unusual  special  prlvUeges 

wlah  the  names  of  more  individuals  who  have  who  enjoy  special  privileges  or  from  the  under  our  tax  laws,  while  most  corporatlona 

avoided  mlUlona  of  dollars  in  taxes,  I  will  organizations  which  represent  them.  If  it  pay  at  the  rate  of  48%. 

supply  them  on  request.  comes  at  all.  It  will  come  from  the  Ways  one  example  of  the  special  prlvUeges  to 

Sincerely  yo\irs.  gj^^   Means   Committee   or   from   other  which  I  r^er,  la  that  extended  to  the  oU 

WILLIAM  Campbxxx  DorcLAss.  MJJ.  Members  of  the  House  who  are  conscien-  companies. 

^"~^^"~^             _  Uously  representing  those  who  are  al-  ^  »964  *^«  ^A  income  taxes  ot  the  22 

PLIOHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  rSdv^canrine  their  lust  and  eauitable  ^^est  oU  ccanpanies  when  taken  together 

FARMER  r^oy  »rrying  tneiT  just  ana  equiiaoie  ^vaal  these  interesting  statutlcs. 

x-Azvuarov  share  of  the  tax  burden.  ,aeji       tu  ^\ 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl-  My  statement  at  the  Ways  and  Means  _♦                            «  ,™  «,«  ««, 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Committee  hearing  follows :  r^^u^"ii"^^ni'oi  •*•"*■  "'"'"^ 

New  York  tMr.  RsshickJ  may  extend  his  Statxmxnt  of  Hon.  hxmkht  Txnzer  Bktosk  gross)                perce                 ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

remarks  at  thla  point  in  the  Ricord  and  thx  Housx  Ways  and  Mkans  CoMMrrrxx.  ^reign,  some"  state  tax  (20 

Include  extraneous  matter.  august  22.  1967                                                  percent  0*  groes) 1,064,383, 000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  Mr.    chairman.    I   appreciate   this  oppor-  income  after  tax  (74  percent 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  *^*y  ><*  *PP**f  "^  ^**5"7,  '^l^"  ^"^  ^'^        «>'  B"") - 3-  S"^'  8M.  000 

««>~  A.w<>r.<,«..<i  the    other    distinguished    Members    of    tha  ^     ^.        ^   , .,.    ,          .    ., 

f  roj?  Arkansas?  ^        ^^^  Means  Committee,  on  the  Presi-  "  ^  shocking  that  the  largest  oil  companies 

There  was  no  objection.  denfs  10  percent  tax  surcharge  proposal    I  P^T  »  ■maUer  percentage  of  their  net  Incomes 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  ^m  also  outline  my  own  suggesUon  for  an  ^  <»*«•  *l^a^  smaU  businessmen,  workers 

painfully  aware  of  the  tragic  plight  of  altemaUve   to   raise   the   same   amount  of  a°d  farmers.  The  man   In   the  lowest  tax 

the  American  dairy  f-riier.  The  recent  revenue  or  should  you  so  decide,  to  ralsa  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his  net  Income  in 

milk  dumpings,  the  withholding  of  farm  twice  the  amount  sought  by  the  Adminis-     **?*?•  ^_  ^^.  ..      ._„ ^„     .  o^,^*.,.-  r.* 

produce  from  the  marketplace,  the  bit-  tratlon  without  costing  most  taxpayers  any  ^^^^Z^^^^roZ^    of^S^J 

»._  «_!<.-  ...«i^_»  4.v..«  _..w^^^_i.  i^i...<.i_.,^  more  than  the  President  proposed.  ''°*   iTeasury  ueurj  a.,  rowier.  01  Assiaiani; 

n/f^^^  i^H  ^i^oc^^^  At  the  outaet  let  me  sly  ^Tl  oppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley  S.  Surrey: 

Of  falling  prices  and  rising  costs  are  all  presidents  proposal  for  a  surcharge  in  Ita  ""I  o'  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley,  Council 

evidence  of  the  struggle  by  the  American  present  form.  I  wlU  continue  to  oppose  it  un-  '^  Economic  Advisors  and  others  who  testi- 

farmer  to  reverse  what  have  become  eco-  less  u  includes  provisions  to  tax  the  untaxed.  ^^  l^*  "^^^  before  this  Committee.  They 

nomic  facts  of  life — that  the  American  By  that  I  mean,  the  surcharge  or  equivalent  presented  the  problem  of  a  $29  bUUon  deficit 

dairy  farmer  cannot  make  a  Uvlng  on  should  apply  to  those  whose  income  is  de-  'aclng  the  Administration.  They  explained 

the  farm,  that  he  cannot  even  maintain  rived  from  depletion,  depreciation,   capital  how  they  plan  to  borrotoSO  %-c«t  25% -and 

the  economic  status  quo.  and  that,  in  ef-  i'^^  "»«!  o"^"  loophole  and  tax  sheltered  *««  25%-to  meet  the  deficit, 

feet  h».  Is  trvlnir  to  wnllc  iin  an  P«Annmlr  Income,  so  long  as  the  surcharge  remains  in  I  have  read  their  analyses  of  the  needs  for 

7.H         "      ">»^  «>  ^*^*  up  *"  economic  ^^^                 "                            "  addlUonal  tax  revenues.  I  may  even  agree 

'down    escalator.  gy  \^^  suggestion  I  am  not  proposing  a  with  their  fears  about  Inflation.  However,  I 

One  means  of  helping  the  dairy  farmer  broad  change  in  our  tax  laws  at  this  time,  cannot  understand  why  they  have  overlooked, 

is  to  streagthen  the  tmixirt  controls  on  whUe   a  comprehensive  reform  of  our  tax  &s  0,  source  of  revenue,  those  who  pay  no 

foreign-produced    dairy    products.    The  Uws  U  long  overdue,  I  realise  that  this  deslr-  taxes  at  all  and  those  who  do  not  pay  an 

preient  Quotas  which  were  first  Invoked  able  result  wlU  require  separate  study  by  thia  aqultabla  share  of  the  tax  burden. 


August  22,  1967 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  his  testi- 
mony on  page  37  of  his  prepared  statement 
said  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  make  quite  clear  that  the 
choice  of  the  surcharge  form  to  meet  a 
temporary  need  by  no  means  Implies  a  turn- 
ing away  from  the  need  for  achieving  Im- 
portant permanent  structural  changes  in 
the  tax  system. 

"Indeed,  as  the  President  stated  in  his 
Economic  Message,  he  will  be  sending  a  Mes- 
sage proposing  comprehensive  tax  reform 
later  In  this  Session. 

"Both  m  timing  and  objectives,  however, 
tax  reform  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  present  temporary  surcharge  recommen- 
dation. The  surcharge  Is  needed  now  for 
revenue.  Expedltloxis  action  is  essential  If  It 
Is  to  achieve  Its  purpose.  It  Is  a  temporary 
measure  and  not  a  permanent  part  of  our 
revenue  structure.  The  central  Issues  far 
Congressional  concern  are  the  size  of  the 
needed  Increase  and  Its  timing. 

"The  Tax  Reform  Message  will  require 
more  deliberate  consideration  since  It  in- 
volves proposals  for  permanent  structural 
changes  and  some  redistribution  of  tax 
burdens  In  the  Interest  of  a  fairer  sharing 
of  the  load.  Its  basic  objective  Is  not  to 
raise  revenue  but  to  correct  a  number  of 
Inequities  and  abuses  In  our  tax  system.  Tax 
reform  Is  a  Job  that  very  much  needs  to  be 
done.  I  hope  your  Committee  -will  be  giving 
Its  consideration  to  the  President's  reform 
recommendations  In  the  months  ahead." 

However,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  over- 
all tax  reform.  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
the  present  needs  and  how  best  to  meet 
them. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  must  wait  for  a  tax  re- 
form message  until  after  the  tax  surcharge 
Is  disposed  of.  We  have  had  promises  of  tax 
reform  before. 

The  Democratic  Platform  of  1940  contained 
the  following  declaration:  "To  encourage  in- 
vestment In  productive  enterprise,  the  tax- 
exempt  privileges  of  future  Federal,  state  and 
local  bonds  should  be  removed."  The  Demo- 
cratic Platform  of  1948 — "We  shall  endeavor 
to  remove  tax  Inequities  and  to  continue  to 
reduce  the  public  debt."  The  Republican 
Platform  of  1952 — "A  thorough  revision  and 
codification  of  the  present  hodge-podge  of 
internal  revenue  laws." 

And  finally,  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  his  Special  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Taxation,  April  20,  1961,  said:  "While 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress  receive  at 
this  time  this  Administration's  proposals  for 
urgent  and  obvious  tax  adjustjnenta  needed 
to  fulfill  the  alms  listed  above,  time  has  not 
permitted  the  comprehensive  review  neces- 
sary for  a  tax  structure .  which  Is  so  com- 
plicated and  BO  critically  Important  to  so 
many  people.  This  message  Is  but  a  first 
though  urgent  step  along  the  road  to  con- 
structive reform."  .  .  . 

"Moreover,  special  provisions  have  de- 
veloped Into  an  Increasing  so\u-ce  of  pref- 
erential treatment  to  various  groups.  When- 
ever one  taxpayer  Is  permitted  to  pay  less, 
someone  else  must  be  asked  to  pay 
more."  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  a  major  aim  of  our  tax  reform 
program  to  reverse  this  process,  by  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  and  reconsidering  the  rate 
structure.  The  result  should  be  a  tax  system 
that  Is  more  equitable,  more  efficient  and 
more   conducive   to   economic   growth."  .  .  . 

I  would  urge  the  President  not  to  wait  with 
his  tax  reform  message.  The  taxpayers  who 
are  already  paying  their  share  want  to  know 
what  this  Administration  intends  to  do  about 
those  who  by  tax  avoidance  procedures,  do 
not  pay  their  equitable  share  of  the  tax 
burdens. 
They  want  to  know  now. 

The  President  should  send  bis  tax  reform 
proposal  to  the  Congress  without  delay.  Such 
action  will  create  an  air  of  confidence  In  the 


cxin- 
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minds  of  the  taxpayers.  It  will  serve  to  en- 
courage them  In  giving  objective  considera- 
tion to  the  Nation's  budgetary  needs.  They 
will  better  understand  what  the  President's 
advisors  are  saying. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  making  today 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  want  everyone  to 
share  in  the  Nation's  mounting  tax  burden. 
I  want  everyone  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Thursday  I  Introduced 
H.R.  12445,  a  bill  to  impose  a  minimum  in- 
come tax  on  certain  Individuals  and  corpor- 
ations with  substantial  Incomes.  My  proposed 
bill  has  the  following  features: 

1)  Taxpayers  with  less  than  $10,000  In  ac- 
tual Income  will  be  exempt. 

2)  A  minimum  Income  tax  to  apply  across 
the  board  so  as  to  reach  all  tax  loophole  and 
tax-sheltered  Income,  Income  from  tax  ex- 
empt securities,  non-taxed  capital  gains,  ex- 
cess of  percentage  over  cost  depletion  and 
real  estate  depreciation  Income. 

The  thrust  of  my  proposal  is  to  tax  the  un- 
taxed by  having  them  pay  a  minimum  income 
tax  of  10  percent,  to  remain  In  effect  only 
so  long  as  the  President's  surcharge  tax  re- 
mains in  effect. 

I  have  carefully  considered  this  proposal  to 
establish  fairness  and  equitable  treatment 
among  all  Individuals  and  corporations. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  text  of  my  bill 
but  to  the  equity  behind  the  principle.  If 
the  principle  Is  accepted,  then  I  am  certain 
that  the  distinguished  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  their  tax  experts  will  amend  the 
blU  to  correct  its  deficiencies  and  omissions. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  paid  no  tax  in 
1964  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  SS.OOO,- 
000.  Under  the  President's  proposal  he  would 
not  contribute  to  the  cost  of  running  the 
government. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  10  percent 
of  zero  Is  still  zero. 

I  want  those  with  substantial  Incomes 
who  pay  no  taxes  to  contribute  their  Just 
share  of  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam;  fight- 
ing the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  battle  to 
clean  up  and  rid  the  riot  potential  cities  of 
slum  areas.  I  want  them  to  pay  an  equitable 
share  of  the  burden  of  providing  education, 
medical  facilities,  and  building  our  highways, 
the  benefits  from  which  they  share  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 

H.R.  12446  (Tenzer  Bill)  Is  not  a  tax  reform 
measure.  It  does  not  single  out  any  particu- 
lar tax  loophole  for  reform.  It  simply  requires 
a  minimum  contribution  to  the  Nation's  tax 
burden  through  a  minimum  Income  tax  ap- 
plied to  all  income — without  regard  to  ex- 
emptions, deductions  or  other  special  privi- 
leges set  forth  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  fully  realize  that  tax  reform  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight — ^however,  the  time 
to  start  is  now.  A  complete  overhaul  of  our 
tax  laws  Is  urgently  needed  and  will  be  of 
long-term  benefit  to  oux  Nation. 

With  the  President's  tax  surcharge  propo- 
sal Intended  to  raise  only  25  percent  of  the 
$29  billion  deficit.  It  seems  only  fair,  rea- 
sotmble  and  equitable  that  every  taxpayer, 
Individual  or  corporate,  should  pay  some- 
thing toward  the  tax  revenue  needed  to  pre- 
vent unbridled  inflation. 

Unofficial  Treasury  Department  estimates 
confirm  that  my  proposal  will  produce  about 
$7  billion  In  additional  revenue.  By  spread- 
ing the  tax  burden  to  thoae  who  were  pre- 
viously untaxed,  other  taxpayers  will  be  as- 
sured that  the  surcharge  Is  only  temporary. 

My  proposal  can  be  used  as  an  alternative 
or  as  an  amendment  to  the  President's  sur- 
charge proposal. 

Under  the  President's  tax  surcharge  pro- 
posal the  low  and  fixed  Income  taxpayer,  one 
who  earns  less  than  $5,000  Is  exempt.  He  may 
however  be  adversely  affected  If  the  budgetary 
cuts  of  $7>/4  billion  extend  to  the  basic  hu- 
man needs  which  he  requires  to  sustain  him- 
self and  his  family. 

The  additional  tax  revenues  which  my 
proposal    win    produce,   together    with    the 


President's  surcharge,  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  safeguard  against  budgetary  cuts  in 
the  areas  of  human  needs  such  as  health, 
education  and  housing. 

I  have  already  stated  to  the  President,  In 
person  and  in  writing,  that  I  will  oppose  the 
surcharge  In  the  absence  of  some  sharing  of 
the  tax  burden  by  the  untaxed  and  those 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  various  tax 
shelters. 

For  the  long  term  a  complete  overhaul  of 
our  tax  laws  is  necessary.  My  proposal  will 
answer  the  question  for  the  short  term  and 
indicate  to  the  taxpayer  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  surcharge  that  others  of 
their  fellow  citizens  are  not  escaping  their 
proportionate  share  of  running  the  govern- 
ment. 

Let  tlie  tax  and  economic  experta  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  draft  a  proposal 
which  will  equitably  distribute  the  tax 
burden  required  by  the  fiscal  1968  budget. 

If  a  Just  and  equitable  revenue  proposal  Is 
desired,  then  our  policy  should  be: 

"Everybody   pays   or  nobody   pays." 

[Prom   the  Library  of  Congress,   Legislative 

Reference  Service.  Jan.  13,  1967] 
Nontaxed  Incomes  of  More  Than  $500,000 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Informed 
us  that  in  calendar  1964,  there  were  35  in- 
dividual returns  filed  with  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  of  $500,000  and  over,  and  on  which 
no  Federal  income  tax  was  paid.  These  re- 
turns represented  a  total  adjusted  gross  In- 
come of  $75.2  million.  A  breakdown  of  the 
income  characteristics  of  these  returns  fol- 
lows: 


Number  ot 

Amount 

returns 

(thousands) 

Salaries  and  wages 

19 

$1, 145 

Business  or  prolession  income: 

Net  profit 

12 

14 

Loss 

8 

3.0M 

Farm  income: 

Net  profit 

1 

27 

Loss 

8 

838 

Partnership  income; 

Net  profit 

4 

24 

Loss 

17 

2.625 

Sales  of  capital  assets: 

Gam 

29 

21,063 

Loss 

0 

0 

Sales  ot  depreciable  properly: 

Gam 

6 

24 

Loss 

0 

0 

Sales  ol  other  property: 

Cam 

0 

0 

Loss 

3 

72 

Div.dends.. 

32 

57,609 

interest 

33 

2,577 

Pensions  and  annuities 

6 

74 

Net  income  Irom  rents 

8 

59 

Net  loss  from  rents             .  . 

13 

193 

Royalties: 

Gam 

3 

7 

Loss - 

1 

8 

Net  income  Irom  other  sources 

0 

1,430 

Source:  Statistics  Division,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
IRS  Indicated  that.  In  general,  the  most 
probable  factors  accounting  for  this  Income 
being  non-taxable  are  tax  credits  and  Item- 
ized deductions,  especially  large  contribu- 
tions. 

For  greater  detail  on  this  issue,  a  copy  of 
Philip  Stern's,  The  Great  Treasury  Raid,  is 
also  enclosed.  See  especially  Chapter  1. 
PAtTL  P.  Pheston, 
Analyst  in  Public  Finance. 


Office  of  the  Secretaky 

or  THx  TssAscraT. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  22, 1967. 
Hon.   Herbert   Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  In  reply  to  your  request 
for  Information  pertaining  to  the  number  of 
non-taxable  Income  tax  returns  showing  ad- 
justed gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000,  I 
am  providing  the  information  you  requested 
for  the  year  1964,  which  Is  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

In    1964.   24.084   non-taxable   tax   returns 
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with  adjvuted  groaa  Incomes  over  $10,000 
were  filed  witb  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  total  adjusted  gross  Income  of  these 
non-taxable  returns  was  $523,515,000. 


A  table  explaining  the  above  Is  attached. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Samuzl  M.  Jonzs, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS  FOR  1«4 


All  returns 


Taxable 


Nontauble  difference 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Number  of 
returns 


Adjusted 
gross  income 
(thousands) 


Number  of 
returns 


Adjusted 
gross  income 
(ttiousands) 


Number  of 
returns 


Adjusted 
gross  income 
(thousands) 


J10,000  to  $15,C00 6,609,927  J78,290,8I7 

J15,000to  J20,000 1,460,198  24,832,960 

J20,0C0  to  $50.000 1,211.761  34,505,018 

JSO.OCO  to  $100,000 159,229  10,463,142 

$100,000  to  $5O0,C00 34.946  5,707,258 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 1,073  710,407 

$l,0do,C0O  or  more 482  1,019.230 

Total 9,477,616  155,528,832 


6, 593, 499 

1.456,670 

1,208,517 

158,700 

34,  626 

1,057 

463 


$78. 094. 242 
24.772,473 

34,407,979 

10,429.137 

5,649,031 

700,  283 

952, 174 


16,428 
3,528 

3,244 

529 

320 

16 

19 


$196, 575 
60,487 
97.039 
34,005 
58. 227 
10, 124 
67,056 


9,453,532   155,005,319 


24,  084 


523,515 


H.R.   3803   Seeks  To   Reduce   the   On,   Di- 

vvtmoii  Allowance,  Janxjart  26,  1967 

Mr.  Tekzer.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  25, 

1967,  I  Introduced  H.R.  3803,  a  bill  to  reduce 

the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  27  Vi   per- 


cent  at   the   rate   of   2Vi    percent   annually 
over  a  3-year  period. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  tax  allowance 
by    an    additional    50   percent   whenever   he 


finds  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  tax 
savings  has  been  used  to  finance  mergers 
witb  or  to  purchase  companies  In  unrelated 
fields. 

Our  Federal  budget  Is  increasing  and  our 
local  village,  town,  city,  county,  and  State 
budgets  are  likewise  increasing — often  to  an 
even  greater  degree.  Plugging  the  tax  loop- 
holes Is  our  way  to  equalize  the  tax  burdens 
among  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  corporate  as 
well  as  individuals. 

The  special  privileges  under  our  present 
tax  laws  to  the  oil  companies  are  inequitable 
and  require  all  other  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals to  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  tax 
burden  than  they  should  be  carrying. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  net 
incomes  in  taxes  than  small  businessmen, 
workers,  and  fanners.  The  man  In  the  lowest 
tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his  net  in- 
come in  taxes  while  in  1965  the  20  largest 
oil  companies  paid  an  average  of  6.3  percent 
of  their  net  incomes  in  Federal  taxes.  These 
companies  bad  a  combined  net  Income  of 
more  than  $5.7  billion,  yet  paid  only  $360 
million  in  taxes. 


U.S.  INCOME  TAXES  OF  22  LARGEST  OIL  REFINERS  (1962,  1963.  1964)i 


Rank  In  size 


Year 


SUndard  (New  Jersey) 1962 

1963 
1964 

Texaco 1962 

1963 
1%4 

Gulf 1962 

1%3 
1964 

Socony  Mobil 1962 

1963 
1964 

Standard  (California) 1962 

1963 
1964 

^-" Jl^l 

1964 
SUndard  (Indiana) 1962 

^  1963 

1964 

Ptiilllps 1962 

1963 
1964 

Cities  Service 1962 

1963 
1964 

Continental 1962 

1963 
1964 

Sun 1962 

1963 
1964 

Union 1962 

1963 
1964 

Standard  (Ohio) 1962 

1963 
1964 

Sinclair 1962 

1963 
1964 

Marathon 1962 

1963 
1964 

Atlantic 1962 

1963 
1964 

TfcJ*wat«f 1962 

1963 
1964 

Ashland 1962 

1963 
1964 

S"""" -         1963 

1964 

^'^ }?g 

1964 

^^""' lili 

1964 

Richfield —         1962 

1963 
I  1964 

Total 1962 

1%3 
1964 


Gross  profit 

Federal  tax 

Percent 

Foreign,  some 
States  tax 

Percent 

Income  after 
tax 

Percent 
of  gross 

1.271.903.000 

8. 000, 000 

0.6 

423,000,000 

33 

804, 903, 000 

66 

1,584,469.000 

69. 000. 000 

4.3 

496, 000. 000 

31 

1,019,469,000 

64 

1,628,555,000 

29. 000. 000 

1.7 

549, 000, 000 

33 

1,050,555,000 

64 

546,371,000 

13.000,000 

2.3 

51,700,000 

9 

481,671,000 

88 

615,768,000 

10,250,000 

1.6 

58, 850, 000 

12 

545, 668, 000 

88 

660,761.000 

5,  500, 000 

.8 

77,900,000 

11 

577,361,000 

87 

488,  351.  000 

19, 389, 000 

3.9 

128,871,000 

26 

340,091,000 

70 

540. 065.  000 

30. 870.  000 

5.7 

137, 842,  000 

25 

371,353,000 

68 

607.343.000 

52. 443. 000 

8.6 

159,781,000 

26 

395,118,000 

65 

379. 339.  000 

8.  300.  000 

2.1 

128, 700, 000 

33 

242,339,000 

63 

437.  352.  000 

23,  000. 000 

5.2 

142,  500, 000 

32 

271,852,000 

62 

464. 660.  000 

27. 700. 000 

5.9 

142, 800, 000 

30 

294, 160, 000 

63 

348. 181.  COO 

5, 800. 000 

1.6 

28,600,000 

8 

313,781,000 

90 

356. 568, 000 

2, 900, 000 

.8 

31,600,000 

8 

322, 068, 000 

97 

393, 188,  OOO 

8,  300, 000 

2.1 

39, 600, 000 

10 

345, 288,  000 

80 

173,555,000 

7,200.000 

4.1 

8, 680, 000 

5 

157,675,000 

91 

211,575,000 

19, 100,  000 

9.0 

12,623,000 

5 

179, 852, 000 

85 

213,575,000 

2, 800,  000 

1.3 

12, 585, 000 

5 

198, 190, 000 

92 

168. 843, 000 

3,105,000 

1.8 

3,381,000 

2 

162, 420, 000 

96 

208,  022, 000 

22, 182,  000 

10.6 

2, 748, 000 

1 

183, 092, 000 

88 

204,817,000 

8, 486, 000 

4.1 

1, 480, 000 

,7 

194, 851,  000 

95 

158, 320. 000 

48, 000, 000 

30.3 

3, 365, 000 

2 

106, 955, 000 

67 

160, 954,  000 

52, 000, 000 

26.2 

3,491,000 

2 

105, 463, 000 

65 

152,197,000 

32, 229, 000 

22.2 

4, 950, 000 

3 

115,018,000 

74 

84,143,000 

20, 773, 000 

24.7 

3,185,000 

3 

60, 185,  OOO 

71 

101,976.000 

20.188,000 

21.4 

4, 283, 000 

4 

77,  505, 000 

74 

113.405.000 

27.925,000 

24.7 

967,000 

.8 

84,513,000 

74 

73,  477. 000 

1,065,000 

1.4 

3. 335. 000 

5 

69, 077, 000 

94 

99, 665. 000 

9,143,000 

9.2 

3,157,000 

3 

87, 365, 000 

88 

112,009,000 

8, 725.  000 

7.7 

3, 175, 000 

2 

100, 109, 000 

89 

66, 395, 000 

!  200,  OOO 

0 

13, 400, 000 

20 

53, 195, 000 

80 

79, 976, 000 

1, 300, 000 

1.9 

17, 460, 000 

22 

61,216,000 

77 

88,  577, 000 

2, 400. 000 

2.7 

17,670,000 

20 

68, 507, 000 

77 

59,421,000 

8,  000. 000 

13.5 

5, 500, 000 

9 

45,921,000 

77 

73, 028.  000 

13. 100,  000 

17.7 

6, 000, 000 

8 

53, 928, 000 

74 

87,  564, 000 

13. 300. 000 

15.2 

7. 200, 000 

8 

67.064,000 

77 

37, 235. 000 

9, 275, 000 

25.0 

3,738,000 

10 

24,222,000 

65 

54. 008. 000 

15, 225, 000 

28.1 

4, 896, 000 

9 

33, 887, 000 

62 

70. 252.  OOO 

21,150,000 

30.2 

5, 334. 000 

7 

43, 768, 000 

62 

57.936.000 

0 

0 

10, 586, 000 

18 

47, 350, 000 

83 

71.036,000 

1,200,000 

0 

9,532,000 

13 

62,704,000 

88 

66, 444, 000 

i  3. 119. 000 

0 

10,531,000 

15 

58, 736, 000 

88 

35.  894.  OOO 

2  2.200,000 

0 

205,000 

.5 

37, 889, 000 

105 

50.  058,  OOO 

(?) 

0 

933, 000 

1.8 

49, 125, 000 

98 

63, 220.  000 

(') 

0 

2, 844, 000 

4.4 

60, 376, 000 

95 

61.110.000 

0 

0 

14,844,000 

24 

46, 266, 000 

75 

56,  747, 000 

0 

0 

12,734,000 

22 

44,013,000 

78 

61,081,000 

0 

0 

14, 005, 000 

22 

47, 076, 000 

77 

35.191,000 

228,000 

.6 

2, 387, 000 

6 

32, 576, 000 

93 

42,  795,  000 

=  63,000 

0 

3, 384, 000 

8 

39,474,000 

92 

40  508  000 

377  000 

13.7 

4, 426, 000 

11 

35,705,000 

24, 324,  000 

6.201,000 

25.8 

2,799,000 

11 

15,324,000 

63 

28.  769.  000 

10,  556, 000 

37.7 

104,000 

.3 

18. 109. 000 

64 

36.  385.  000 

9, 672,  000 

26.8 

2,977,000 

8 

23, 735, 000 

65 

41.203.000 

3, 850, 000 

9.3 

1,152,000 

Zt 

36,201,000 

88 

49.  727.  000 

6,  533, 000 

13.3 

1, 328, 000 

2.7 

41,866,000 

85 

29, 357, 000 

=7,115,000 

0 

1, 290, 000 

3.6 

35,182,000 

100 

27. 680, 000 

>2,  546, 000 

0 

1, 276, 000 

4 

28,950,000 

107 

28.  582, 000 

»1,  212. 000 

0 

27,000 

.01 

29, 767, 000 

106 

32.  282, 000 

600.000 

.01 

164,000 

.5 

31,518,000 

98 

22, 674,  000 

1. 260. 000 

5.7 

250,000 

1 

21, 164, 000 

96 

27, 479, 000 

3, 025,  000 

7.7 

275,000 

4 

24, 179, 000 

89 

26,601,000 

785. OOO 

1.2 

275,000 

2 

25,  551, 000 

98 

36,615,000 

6,000,000 

16.6 

0 

0 

30, 615, 000 

83 

29,  767, 000 

1,300,000 

4.4 

773,000 

2.6 

27, 894, 000 

94 

26,255.000 

» 629, 000 

0 

5,429.000 
838,891,000 

20.8 

21, 455, 000 
3, 194, 770, 000 

82 

4,198,161,000 

164,  500, 000 

4 

20 

76 

4, 908,  386. 000 

246, 660. 000 

5 

950,  540, 000 

19 

3,649,849,000 

74 

5.179.036,000 

240, 529, 000 

4 

1,064,383,000 

20 

3, 873, 836, 000 

74 

'  Compiled  from  records  oi  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by  the  staff  of  the 
Gasoline  Letter.  Warnins— this  table  Is  part  of  the  Mar.  21,  1966,  issue  of  the  Gasoline  Letter  and 
may  not  be  reproduced  bv  any  means— including  oftiee  copying  equipment— without  prior  written 
permission  of  the  publMer.  Violation  of  copyrifht  is  a  Federal  offense  carrying  penalties  from 
{sOOtoRSOa 

'Cr. 


>  Marathon  is  the  only  large  oil  company  that  has  been  able  to  conceal  its  domestic  income  taxes 
in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  files.  We  phoned  Girard  Jetton,  Marathon's  tax  chief, 
and  asked  the  U.S.  figure,  but  he  said  it's  a  secret  Since  the  firm  probably  doesn't  want  to  keep 
secret  the  smallness  of  its  foreign  taxes,  it  s  assumed  the  U.S.  tax  is  small  and  all  of  Marathon  s 
income  taxes  are  listed  here  as  foreign. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  Is  complex. 
There  Is  no  easy  solution.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  (»mment  on  my  statement 
in  the  hope  that  from  the  dialogue,  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  a  solution  may  evolve 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  majority. 


CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  AVONDALE 
SHIPYARDS.  INC.,  OF  JEFFERSON 
PARISH,  LA. 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
leading  shipbuilding  company  in  our 
Nation,  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  in  Jef- 
ferson Parish,  La,,  In  my  district,  for  the 
magnificent  contributions  It  Is  making 
to  the  economy  of  our  area  and  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  benefit  of  our  national 
defense  and  merchant  marine. 

Today,  Avondale  has  a  construction 
backlog  totaling  some  $450  million.  In- 
cluded in  this  massive  total  are  the  con- 
struction of  three  large  tankers  for  Hum- 
ble Oil  &  Refining  Co.  at  $50  million;  27 
destroyer  escort  vessels  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
at  about  $300  million;  five  cargo  vessels 
for  States  Steamship  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  $75  million;  and  miscellaneous 
work  such  as  construction  of  chemical 
barges  and  huge  oil  rigs  and  conversion 
and  repair  work  totaling  some  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Just  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Avondale  is  the  low  bidder 
for  building  11  lash  modem  cargo  ves- 
sels for  the  Prudential  &  the  Pacific  Far 
East  Lines  at  almost  $240  million.  There 
is  Uttle  doubt  that  Avondale  will  be 
awarded  this  contract  under  the  Mari- 
time Administration's  subsidy  program. 
With  this  latest  contract,  the  construc- 
tion backlog  at  the  yard  would  be  almost 
$700  million. 

Pmthermore,  in  the  past  6  years,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Henry  Zac  Carter 
as  its  president,  Avondale  has  completed 
contracts  totaling  more  than  $550  mil- 
lion for  the  construction,  conversion  and 
repair  of  all  kinds  of  ships,  both  for  pri- 
vate shipping  lines,  for  oil  companies 
such  as  Humble,  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Coast  Guard  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Since  Mr.  Carter  assumed  the  presi- 
dency at  the  yard  in  mid-1961,  full-time 
employment  at  Avondale  has  climbed 
from  2,000  to  7.000.  By  virtue  of  the  $1 
billion  in  completed  work,  or  work  under 
contract,  south  Louisiana  area  firms 
have  realized  subcontracts  totaling  more 
than  half  that  sum,  or  over  $500  million. 
This  subcontract  work  has  meant — 
and  continues  to  mean,  thousands  of 
jobs  for  the  citizens  of  Jefferson  Parish, 
where  the  yard  is  located,  and  of  New 
Orleans  and  other  neighboring  parishes 
in  south  Louisiana. 

As  an  example  of  the  subcontract  work 
provided  for  area  firms,  Mr.  Carter  told 
me  that  for  the  lash  cargo  ships,  approx- 


imately $140  million  in  contracts  will  be 
assigned  to  companies  to  provide  needed 
materials  of  all  kinds. 

Since  Mr.  Carter  became  president  of 
Avondale,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yard  has 
completed  21  modem  csirgo  vessels  for 
Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Co.  and  its 
subsidiaries.  The  yard  also  has  construct- 
ed ships  for  Delta  Steamship  Lines  and 
oil  rigs  for  Humble  and  other  petroleum 
companies  in  our  area. 

Avondale  also  is  the  Nation's  largest 
shipbuilder  for  the  repair  and  renova- 
tion of  inland  waterways  boats  and 
barges;  and  Its  contract  for  building 
three  barges  for  Humble  Oil  will  be  the 
largest  barges  ever  constructed  in  our 
coimtry  for  regular  coastwise  service  and 
the  largest  ever  built  in  the  Gulf  South. 
One  of  the  principal  features  which 
has  made  Avondale  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess in  the  past  6  years  has  been  the  far- 
sighted  and  progressive  team  assembled 
and  directed  by  Mr.  Carter  and  other 
company  ofiQcers.  They  believe  that  the 
company  should  not,  and  It  does  not, 
stand  on  its  past  achievements  and 
laurels.  As  an  example,  the  shipyard  is 
investing  some  $10  million  of  its  own 
private  capital  to  enlarge  and  improve  its 
facilities.  Part  of  this  expansion  program 
includes  the  construction  of  a  huge  diy 
dock  next  year. 

All  of  these  facts,  coupled  with  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Carter  and  his  cowork- 
ers, points  up  that  Avondale  Is  leading 
the  way  among  our  Nation's  shipbuild- 
ers. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  coworkers  believe 
that  business  and  Industry  in  our  coun- 
try have  a  responsibility  to  participate 
actively  and  fully  In  the  civic  and  govern- 
mental affairs  of  the  communities  In 
which  they  are  located. 

They  subscribe  to  the  conviction  that 
the  advancement  of  our  cities  and  our 
rural  areas  should  not  be  left  to  Grov- 
emment  alone,  that  business  and  Indus- 
try should  join  hands  with  Government 
to  attain  the  maximum  progress  and 
prosperity  for  our  gi-eat  Nation,  I,  too, 
subscribe  to  this  philosophy,  and  I  am 
proud  to  salute  Mr.  Carter  and  his  fel- 
low officers  and  employees  for  the  splen- 
did contributions  they  are  making  to  ad- 
vance my  area  and  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  magnificent  leadership  Avon- 
dale  is  providing  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 


OUR    FIRST    GREAT    WAR    CORRE- 
SPONDENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous (jonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Ths  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Comdr. 
Robert  W.  Collins  who  Is  a  retired  com- 
mander in  the  Naval  Reserve  now  living 
at  Yazoo  City  in  my  native  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  by  Tom  Mahoney  entitled  "Our 
First  Great  War  Correspondent."  This 
article  appeared  In  the  American  Legion 
magazine. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
note  and  read  Mr.  Mahoney's  article  to- 
day for  today  the  22d  of  August  is  the 
birthday  of  George  Wilkins  Kendall 
whose  wonderful  career  provided  the  ma- 
terial for  Mr.  Mahoney's  tribute  to 
America's  first  great  war  correspondent. 
Mr.  Kendall  and  Francis  Asbuiy  Liuns- 
den  founded  the  Picayune  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1837,  a  predecessor  to  one  of 
America's  truly  great  newspapers  the 
Times-Picayune.  Mr.  Kendall  won  his 
reputation  for  his  outstanding  reporting 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  with  ingenuity 
and  meticulous  hard  work.  Many  of  his 
dispatches  were  signed  simply  "GWK."  It 
was  a  hallmark  of  outstanding  reporting. 
As  we  render  this  birthday  salute  to 
Greorge  Wilkins  Kendall  on  the  158th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  in  1809  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  note  that  his  paper 
of  today  the  Times-Picayune  carries  on 
her  masthead  "Serving  America's  In- 
ternational Gateway  Since  1837."  And 
what  is  more,  her  legions  of  readers  read 
and  rely  upon  the  Times-Picayune  as  an 
institution  of  integrity.  Mr.  Mahoney's 
article  follows: 

Our   First   Great    War    Correspondent 

(By  Tom  Mahoney) 
One  of  the  most  endurlngly  glamorous 
figures  Is  the  war  correapondMit  who  shares 
the  hazards  of  fighting  men  to  report  their 
battles.  The  names  of  Ernie  Pyle,  Raymond 
Cli^}per,  Webb  MUler  and  a  score  of  others 
kiUed  in  that  role  during  World  War  3  and 
the  years  since  are  mourned  on  a  wall  of  the 
Overseas  Presa  Club  in  New  York.  In  World 
War  1,  Floyd  Gibbons  sinrlTed  a  torpedoing 
and  took  a  machlnegun  bullet  In  the  eye  at 
Belleau  Wood.  Richard  Harding  Davis  was  a 
national  figure  earlier. 

If  you  visit  the  cryt  of  St,  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London,  you  can  find  an  inscription:  "The 
First  and  Greatest  of  War  Correspondents." 
This  marks  the  grave  of  Sir  William  Howard 
Rvissell  whose  dispatches  to  The  Times  of 
London  revealing  the  bungling  of  the 
Crimean  War  toppled  a  British  Cabinet. 

But,  while  the  British  may  think  him  the 
greatest.  Sir  WilUam  was  not  the  first  war 
correspondent.  Without  delving  into  other 
claims,  he  must  yield  precedence  to  an  enter- 
prising American  named  George  WUkins 
Kendall. 

Eight  years  before  Sir  WiUlam  went  to  the 
Crimea,  Kendall  reported  otir  Mexican  War 
and  achieved  about  every  triumph  possible 
for  a  correspondent.  He  was  our  first  great 
war  correspondent. 

A  bullet  struck  Kendall  in  the  knee  as  he 
accompanied  his  friend.  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth,  in 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec  fortress  at  Mexi- 
co City  on  the  last  day  of  fighUng  In  Sep- 
tember 1847.  Lying  on  a  cot  with  his  knee 
bandaged,  Kendall  next  day  reported  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1.200  words  for  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune.  Even  after  11  decades,  with  their 
vaster  wars,  the  pulse  is  still  quickened  by 
bis  dispatch: 

"Crry  of  Mexico,  September  14. — Another 
victory,  glorious  in  Its  results  and  which  has 
thrown  additional  luster  upon  the  American 
arms,  has  been  achieved  today  by  the  army 
under  General  Scott — the  proud  capital  of 
Mexico  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men  compared  with  the  immense 
odds  arrayed  against  them,  and  Santa  Anna, 
instead  of  shedding  hlfl  blood  aa  he  had 
promised.  Is  wandering  with  the  remnant  of 
bis  army  no  one  knows  whlthir-. 
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"The  appctfently  Impregnable  works  on 
Cbapultepec,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were 
triumphantly  carried;  Generals  Bravo  and 
Mouterde,  besides  a  host  of  officers  of  differ- 
ent grades,  taken  prisoners;  over  1000  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  all  their 
cannon  and  ammunition,  are  In  our 
hands.   .   .   . 

"General  Quitman,  supported  by  General 
Smith's  brigade,  took  the  road  by  the  Cba- 
pultepec aqueduct  toward  the  Belen  gate  and 
the  Cludadela;  General  Worth,  supported  by 
General  Cadwalder's  brigade,  advanced  by 
San  Cosme  aqueduct.  .  .  . 

"At  a  little  after  midnight  Major  Palaclos. 
accompanied  by  .  .  .  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  the  city,  arrived  at  General 
Worth's  headquarters,  and  In  great  trepida- 
tion Informed  him  that  Santa  Anna  and 
his  grand  army  had  fled,  and  that  they 
wished  to  surrender  the  capital.  .  .  . 

"At  seven  o'clock  this  morning  General 
Scott,  with  his  staff,  rode  In  and  took  quar- 
ters in  the  national  palace,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  already 
flying.  ..." 

Kendall  handed  his  dispatch,  along  with 
lists  of  dead  and  wounded,  not  to  a  govern- 
ment courier  but  to  his  own  dispatch  rider, 
"Mr.  Kendall's  express."  as  the  Army  called 
the  arrangement.  Relays  of  horses  and  riders 
rushed  It  to  Veracruz  and  a  steamer  took  It 
to  New  Orleans  In  time  for  the  Picayune  to 
pubUsb  It  signed  "O.W.K."  under  large  bead- 
lines  on  October  14,  1847.  Another  steamer 
took  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Picayune  to 
Mobile  and  a  stage  line  via  Montgomery, 
Charleston,  Richmond  and  Washington  bore 
them  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  other  news- 
papers of  the  north  and  east  with  which 
the  Picayune  exchanged  news.  At  Washing- 
ton, the  dispatch  moved  over  the  three- 
year-old  telegraph  line  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  YotIl. 

While  Kendall  was  often  ahead  with  im- 
portant news,  official  dispatches  and  some 
letters  to  other  newspapers  reached  New  Or- 
leans by  the  same  steamer  as  .his  account  of 
the  capture  of  Mexico  City.  But  his  was  the 
most  complete,  the  best  written  and  the  one 
that  first  gave  the  news  of  victory  to  most 
of  the  country.  It  is  included  in  many  his- 
tories and  also  in  "A  Treasury  of  Great 
Reporting."  Prof.  John  Hohenberg  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  lauded  It  recently  in  a  book  on 
great  foreign  correspondents. 

Kendall  bad  38  adventurous  years  behind 
him  and  many  ahead  when  be  wrote  it.  He 
was  bom,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  on 
August  2a,  1809,  in  Mont  Vernon,  a  tiny  vll- 
leige  three  miles  northwest  of  Amherst,  N.H. 
His  father  was  a  poor  stwekeeper  at  Mont 
Vernon  and  several  other  places,  including 
Montreal.  When  7,  George  was  sent  back 
from  Montreal  to  the  farm  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Deacon  Samuel  Wllklns  of  Am- 
herst, for  schooling,  and  did  not  see  his  par- 
ents for  many  years. 

Wllklns,  who  bad  lost  two  sons  in  the 
Revolution,  treated  the  boy  well,  encouraged 
his  reading  and  Imparted  to  him  his  own 
patriotic  Ideals.  Oeorge  was  grateful  and  al- 
ways Included  "Wllklns"  when  he  signed  bis 
name.  Deacon  Wllklns  was  disappointed, 
however,  when  at  17,  Oeorge  decided  to  be- 
come a  printer.  He  started  his  apprentice- 
ship In  »  local  shop  and  continued  it  In 
Boston  and  then  across  the  country. 

Working  usually  In  print  shops,  but  some- 
times as  a  harvest  hand  and  once  as  an 
actor,  Oeorge  followed  the  Erie  Canal  west 
through  New  Yc»-k.  In  1828,  he  worked  in 
Sandusky,  Columbus  and  several  other  Ohio 
cities.  He  continued  west,  traveling  through 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  then  worked  south 
by  way  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  to 
New  Orleans.  He  next  worked  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
Augusta,  Oa.,  and  Charleston,  B.C. 

When  he  was  31,  and  by  now  a  self-reliant 
young   man  and   competent  typesetter,   be 


visited  his  parents,  who  were  then  running 
a  boarding  house  for  university  students  in 
Burlington.  Vt.  He  was  soon  oS  again,  this 
time  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  set  type,  first 
on  the  United  States  Telegraph  and  then  the 
National  Intelligencer,  both  famous  news- 
papers of  the  time.  By  1832,  he  was  in  New 
York  working  for  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
printing  shop  that  this  New  Englander  oper- 
ated before  founding  the  New  York  Tribune. 
In  that  year  an  epidemic  of  cholera  hit  the 
city. 

"What's  your  hurry,  George?"  demanded 
a  friend,  seeing  him  rushing  down  Broad- 
way. 

"I'm  off  to  New  Orleans."  he  answered. 
"You'll  die  of  the  cholera  if  you  stay  here." 

He  went  by  ship  and  found  work  In  the 
Job  printing  department  of  the  True  Ameri- 
can. A  little  later  Francis  Lumsden.  a  North 
Carolinian  with  whom  Kendall  had  worked 
in  Washington,  became  shop  foreman  on  an- 
other New  Orleans  paper.  They  renewed  their 
friendship,  saved  their  money  and  started 
The  Picayune,  so  called  because  It  sold  for  a 
picayune,  the  smallest  coin  in  circulation  in 
New  Orleans.  Now  obsolete,  the  silver  pica- 
yune was  a  Spanish  half  real,  about  the  size 
of  the  present  dime  and  worth  six  and  a 
fourth  cents. 

New  Orleans,  then  a  city  of  70,000,  had  ten 
newspapers  when  the  first  Issue  of  The  Pica- 
yune appeared  January  25,  1837,  and  eight 
more  were  started  during  that  difficult  year. 
There  was  a  national  business  panic  that 
closed  many  banks  and  in  New  Orleans  there 
was  a  printers'  strike  and  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever.  But  the  sprightly,  small-page 
Picayune  proved  more  readable  than  its 
rivals  and  attracted  attention  with  a  cam- 
paign against  dueling. 

By  1841,  its  position  was  secure  enough 
for  BLendall  to  Join  an  expedition  of  Texana 
to  New  Mexico,  then  still  a  Mexican  province. 
This  was  a  project  of  Gen.  Mlrabeau  Buona- 
parte Lamar,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  Outwardly  It  was  a  good-will  excur- 
sion to  initiate  commerce  between  Sante  Pe 
and  Texas.  At  the  same  time  the  expedition 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
remote  and  badly  governed  province  that 
they  revolt  from  Mexico  and  Join  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  Printed  appeals  for  such 
action  were  brought  along,  though  some 
marchers  did  not  know  about  this  part  of 
the  project  until  they  were  on  their  way.  "It 
was  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than  a 
pleasant  hunting  excursion,"  Kendall  noted, 
and  the  Picayune  said  his  trip  would  be 
"full  of  novelty  and  delight,  unmlngled  with 
opposing  inconveniences." 

The  adventure  was  fraught  with  bad  luck 
from  the  start.  Kendall  hurt  his  ankle  In  a 
fall  three  days  before  the  expedition  left 
Austin  on  June  18,  1841,  and  for  a  time  had 
to  ride  in  one  of  the  42  wagons  carrying 
supplies  and  trade  goods.  There  were  320 
men  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  McLeod 
of  Texas,  but  they  were  slow  in  getting  away. 
By  the  time  they  had,  many  water  sources 
were  dry.  They  thought  the  distance  from 
Austin  to  New  Mexico  was  500  miles,  but  it 
was  actually  1,000.  They  lost  their  way, 
wandered  north  of  the  Red  River,  and 
struggled  on  for  1,300  miles.  When  they 
separated  to  seek  food  and  water,  soldiers  of 
Manuel  Armijo,  the  Mexican  governor,  cap- 
tured and  disarmed  all  as  they  approached 
Santa  Fe  on  September  15.  Kendall  had  a 
passport  signed  by  the  Mexican  Consul  at 
New  Orleans  and  protested  that  he  was  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  but  was 
held  with  the  others.  Two  who  tried  to  escape 
were  blindfolded  and  shot. 

The  prisoners  then  were  tied  together  with 
lariats  and  marched  southward.  In  crossing 
the  90-mile  desert  section  of  New  Mexico 
known  as  La  Jomado  del  Muerto  (The 
Journey  of  Death),  two  captives  died  and 
three  who  faltered  were  shot  by  their  guards. 
The  guards  cut  off  and  kept  the  ears  of  the 


five  dead  to  prove  that  they  had  not  escaped. 
A  century  later.  La  Jomado  del  Muerto  was 
still  so  lonely  and  desolate  that  It  was  chosen 
for  the  first  atom  bomb  explosion. 

Being  a  prisoner  did  not  keep  the  ob- 
servant Kendall  from  appreciating  a  pretty 
girl  when  he  saw  one.  In  a  diary  he  kept,  he 
wrote  of  an  Albuquerque  beauty:  "She  could 
not  be  more  than  fifteen;  yet  her  loose  and 
flowing  dress,  but  half  concealing  a  bu.st 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  loveliness,  plain;/ 
disclosed  that  she  was  just  ent?ring  woman- 
hood. Her  figure  was  faultless,  and  even  tb.P 
chisel  of  Praxiteles  himself  never  modeled 
ankles  of  such  pure  and  classic  elegance.  .  , 
I  linger  to  lake  a  last  look." 

In  El  Paso,  the  captives  were  allowed  ta 
rest  three  days  and  the  local  residents,  es- 
pecially the  women,  did  everything  possi'o^e 
to  make  them  comfortbale.  They  fed  them  all 
the  meat,  eggs  and  bread  tint  they  cou!'! 
eat.  Kinder  guards  took  over  but  the  march 
south  continued,  with  the  prisoners  trudging 
through  Carrlzal — a  Mexican  village  where 
some  men  of  the  Pershing  Expedition  were 
to  meet  death  In  June  1916 — to  Chihuahua 
City,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Guanajuato, 
Quer6taro,  San  Juan  del  Rio  and,  after  three 
months  and  nearly  2,000  miles.  Into  Mexico 
City. 

Some  were  confined  in  Santiago  prison. 
Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Scottish  wife 
of  the  Spanish  minister  visited  them  and 
mentioned  their  plight  in  her  famous  mem- 
oirs. Kendall  was  ill  with  cold  and  fever  and 
he  and  18  smallpox  patients  were  separated 
from  the  other  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital of  San  Lazaro.  This  was  a  hospital  for 
lepers  and  Kendall  penned  a  vivid  description 
of  its  horrors  in  bis  later  writings. 

Word  of  Kendall's  plight  reached  New 
Orleans  on  February  2,  1842,  when  a  letter 
that  he  had  written  from  Chihuahua  City 
on  November  27  was  received.  His  partner, 
Lumsden,  and  others  appealed  to  Washington 
and  Sec'y  of  State  Daniel  Webster  demanded 
that  Mexico  release  Kendall.  The  British  had 
obtained  the  release  of  an  Englishman  with 
the  expedition.  When  Gen.  Waddy  Thomp- 
son of  South  Carolina,  the  new  U.S.  Minister, 
arrived  in  Mexico  City  in  April,  he  called  at 
once  on  Kendall  In  San  Lazaro.  Kendall  and 
seven  others  claiming  American  citizenship 
were  freed  a  few  days  later,  but  the  re- 
mainder were  chained  and  forced  to  repair 
roads  until  June  16.  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  dictator,  then  freed 
them  as  an  act  of  clemency  on  his  saint's 
day — the  birthday  of  Saint  Antonio.  Fourteen 
died  of  yellow  fever  on  their  way  home. 

Kendall  meanwhile  recovered  his  health, 
left  Mexico  by  way  of  Veracruz  and  returned 
to  New  Orleans  on  May  19.  His  experience, 
serialized  In  the  Picayune  during  1842,  made 
him  a  national  figure.  To  his  displeasure,  he 
found  some  of  his  account  copied  by  Capt. 
Frederick  Marryat,  the  English  writer,  in  his 
novel  "Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Monsieur  Violet,"  published  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1844,  Kendall  rewrote  his  ex- 
periences in  a  243,000-word  work  "The  Nar- 
rative of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition." 
Harper  &  Brothers  published  this  In  two  vol- 
umes. In  the  preface  to  his  book,  Kendall 
wrote  critically  of  Marryat's  use  of  material 
that  had  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of 
rough  sketches  written  by  Kendall  for  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  of  1842. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Harpers',  Kendall 
found  James  Harper  elected  Mayor  of  New 
York  and  entertaining  officers  of  a  woman's 
temperance  society.  The  newspaperman,  who 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  life,  pulled  out  his 
watch.  "Come,  Harper,"  he  said,  "Let's  go  out 
and  get  another  drink,  it's  eleven  o'clock. 
Ain't  you  dry  again,  I  am!" 

Despite  this  strain  on  their  relations. 
Harper  published  seven  editions  of  Kendall's 
book  and  sold  more  than  40,000  copies  before 
the  plates  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  pub- 
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Ushlng  house.  Bogue  and  Co.  brought  out  a 
British  edition.  Originally  priced  by  Harper 
at  $2.50,  a  first  edition  is  now  valued  by  col- 
lectors at  $35  to  $50  and  is  the  cornerstone 
of  any  library  of  books  on  the  Southwest. 

The  book  and  the  Influence  of  the  Pica- 
yune, which  by  then  was  a  full-sized  news- 
paper of  wide  circulation,  were  Important 
factors  In  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  the 
United  States  and  the  consequent  war  with 
Mexico.  The  book  has  been  called  "The  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  Mexican  War. 

When  warfare  began  in  1846,  Kendall  was 
in  Texas  sending  news  of  Indians  to  the  Pica- 
yune and  looking  over  4,000  acres  of  frontier 
land  granted  him  by  Anson  Jones,  last  Presi- 
dent of  Texas.  He  rushed  to  the  Rio  Grande 
to  cover  the  war. 

The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  bad  been  fought  before  Kendall 
reached  the  border  on  June  14,  1846,  and  the 
Picayune  had  news  of  them  no  sooner  than 
anybody  else.  Upon  his  arrival,  Kendall  ar- 
ranged for  shipment  of  bis  dispatches  to  New 
Orleans  from  Point  Isabel,  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor's  base,  and  appointed  agents  there 
and  at  Matamoros.  He  then  attached  himself 
to  Capt.  Ben  McCuUoch's  Texas  Rangers  who 
scouted  far  into  Mexico. 

He  rode,  ate  and  slept  with  the  soldiers. 
At  Camargo,  he  Joined  former  President 
Lamar  of  Texas,  and  other  officers  "to  drink 
warm  champagne  together  out  of  a  tin  cup." 
Near  Saltlllo,  his  troop  clashed  with  a  de- 
tachment of  Mexican  lancers.  With  the 
memory  of  Mexican  dungeons  still  fresh  in 
his  mind  from  his  1842  experiences,  Kendall 
plunged  into  the  fray  and  came  out  with 
the  flag  of  the  enemy. 

There  were  other  correspondents  with 
Taylor's  army  and  the  Picayune  sent  C.  M. 
Halle,  a  Rhode  Island  man  who  had  been 
a  West  Point  cadet  for  a  year  before  turning 
to  Journalism,  to  assist  Kendall.  He  and 
Haile  were  both  with  General  Worth's  col- 
umn when  Taylor's  army  stormed  Monterrey, 
September  20-23,  in  the  first  big  battle  of 
the  Mexican  War.  They  wrote  9,000  words 
of  eyewitness  material  during  and  after  the 
fighting.  A  courier  galloped  away  with  it, 
rushing  through  Marin,  Cerralvo,  Mler,  Ca- 
margo and  Matamoros  to  Point  Isabel  and 
a  waiting  steamer.  She  reached  New  Orleans 
the  night  of  October  3.  The  Picayune  had 
highlights  of  the  victory  in  Its  regular  Sun- 
day morning  edition  and  at  10  a.m.  Issued 
an  "extra"  with  details  that  printers  had 
spent  the  night  putting  into  type.  Crowds 
Jammed  Camp  Street  to  buy  copies  and  these 
carried  the  news  to  the  North  and  East. 

"If  we  were  able  to  lay  before  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  country  at  large  full 
particulars  of  the  three  glorious  days  at  Mon- 
terrey In  advance  of  our  contemporaries," 
boasted  the  Picayune,  "it  was  owing  to  no 
happy  chance,  but  was  due  entirely  to  the 
foresight  and  prudence  of  our  associate,  now 
with  the  Army  .  .  .  Mr.  Kendall  determined 
to  forward  the  despatches  of  our  correspond- 
ents by  express,  cost  what  It  would.  Circum- 
stances favored  bis  design,  and  our  packages 
reached  us  by  private  hands  In  eight  days 
from  Monterrey." 

There  was  an  armistice  in  northern  Mexico 
after  the  battle  of  Monterrey.  The  war  and 
the  correspondents  shifted  first  to  Tamplco 
and  then  Veracruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  before  leaving  Taylor's  army,  Kendall 
asked  bis  officer  friends  to  send  the  Picayune 
anything  of  importance.  A  Lt.  J.  J.  Bibb  at 
Matamoros  received  news  of  the  bloody  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  In  which  both  Zachary  Tay- 
lor and  Jefferson  Davis  distinguished  them- 
selves. Bibb  relayed  it  to  the  newspaper  two 
days  ahead  of  official  dispatches.  The  paper's 
"extra"  gave  the  news  of  Buena  Vista  to  the 
country  on  March  22,  1847,  and  helped  make 
General  Taylor  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Jefferson  Davis  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 


Limisden,  who  traveled  from  New  Orleans, 
and  Haile  as  weU  as  Kendall  arrived  at 
Veracruz  that  month  with  Gen.  Wlnfield 
Scott's  army.  But  Lumsden  suffered  a  broken 
leg  when  thrown  from  a  horse  and  Haile, 
because  of  his  West  Point  experience,  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  of  Infantry. 
Kendall  now  faced  a  multitude  of  problems 
but  he  had  great  advantages.  He  was  bis  own 
boss.  If  be  wanted  to  charter  a  ship,  buy 
a  horse,  entertain  an  officer  or  bribe  a  native, 
he  could  do  so  without  having  to  obtain 
approval  of  an  expense  account.  More  im- 
portant, he  was  with  a  victorious  army  and 
censorship  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

He  got  off  a  dispatch  signed  "G.W.K." 
as  soon  as  the  guns  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
had  been  silenced.  He  then  marched  in- 
land with  General  Worth's  staff,  organizing 
a  costly  and  ever-lengthening  pony  ex- 
press service  to  take  his  dispatches  to  Vera- 
cruz. Three  of  his  riders  were  captured.  One 
was  killed.  "Mr.  Kendall's  express"  also  car- 
ried personal  messages  for  his  friends  and 
opened  new  sources  for  him.  To  speed  han- 
dling of  bis  dispatches,  the  Picayune  sent 
steamers  carrying  typesetting  equipment  to 
meet  those  coming  from  Mexico.  By  the  time 
the  steamers  returned  to  New  Orleans,  the 
dispatches  were  in  type  and  an  "extra" 
was  out  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Ill  for  a  time  with  fever,  Kendall  tolled 
with  Scott's  army  through  the  summer  of 
1847  along  the  route  by  which  Cortez  had 
Invaded  Mexico  three  centuries  earlier.  Bat- 
tles were  fought  and  won  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
Jalapa,  Puebla  and  Churubusco.  The  army 
included  Robert  E.  Lee,  Franklin  Pierce, 
George  B.  McClellan,  T.  J.  (later  Stone- 
wall) Jackson,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  many  others 
who  were  to  find  high  places,  some  of  them 
because  of  the  national  fame  Kendall's 
reports  gave  them. 

He  soon  recovered  from  the  wound  re- 
ceived at  Cbapultepec  in  the  September 
fighting.  In  his  official  report.  General  Worth 
sale:  "Major  Borland  and  G.  W.  Kendall, 
volunteer  aides-de-camp,  the  latter  wound- 
ed, each  exhibited  habitual  gallantry,  in- 
telligence and  devotion."  On  October  29, 
Worth  wrote  Kendall:  "If  it  does  you  no 
good  the  commendation  of  an  old  soldier 
can  do  you  no  harm.  ...  I  cannot  part  with 
you  without  an  expression  of  my  high  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your 
services  on  my  staff  in  several  ...  of  the 
conflicts  with  the  enemy  in  this  campaign — 
Churubusco,  El  Molino  del  Rey  &  in  the  final 
attack  upon  and  capture  of  the  City." 

Kendall  realized  there  was  a  story  of 
greater  importance  still  to  come — the  peace 
treaty.  Before  returning  to  New  Orleans,  he 
made  plans  for  this.  This  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  ceding  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  and  affecting  millions  yet  unborn, 
was  signed  February  2,  1848,  on  the  altar  of 
the  cathedral  there.  Escorted  by  U.S.  Cav- 
alry, the  Government  courier  left  Mexico 
City  on  February  3  for  the  coast  with  a  copy. 
Right  behind  him  pounded  a  Picayune  rider. 
Both  reached  Veracruz  in  three  days.  There 
the  Government  ma-  sailed  at  once  for 
Mobile  on  the  steamer  Iris. 

The  steamer  New  Orleans  wais  waiting  for 
the  Picayune's  dispatch  but  the  local  army 
commander,  thinking  to  assure  priority  to 
the  Government,  delayed  her  departure  two 
days.  Furious  over  this,  her  captain  pushed 
the  New  Orleans  at  top  speed  and  overtook 
the  rival  steamer  off  Louisiana.  He  delivered 
the  treaty  to  the  Picayune  on  February  12, 
about  the  time  the  Government  courier, 
James  L.  Preaner,  a  former  war  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  landed  at 
MobUe. 

Preaner  left  there  48  hours  ahead  of  the 
Picayune  rider,  who  carried  copies  of  the 
February  13  Picayune  with  details  of  the 
treaty.  Between  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  the 


Picayune  man  made  up  24  hours.  The 
Charleston  Courier  published  the  Picayune's 
story  on  February  18  and  said  hot"  it  and 
Freaner  had  arrived  the  day  before.  Neck  and 
neck,  the  two  riders  sped  north  without  rest 
and  without  sleep.  Next  day  they  passed 
through  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  which  the  tele- 
graph had  been  extended  and  a  summary  of 
the  Picayune  story  clicked  ahead.  The  paper's 
courier  and  Freaner  arrived  together  In 
Washington.  Dirty  and  ragged  because  of  his 
17-day  dash  from  Mexico,  Freaner,  the  Gov- 
ernment's man,  had  trouble  seeing  Secretary 
of  War  Marcy,  and  the  February  21  Issues  of 
both  the  BalUmore  Sun  and  Washington 
Union  were  out  with  the  Picayune  story  be- 
fore there  was  any  Government  announce- 
ment. 

Home  again,  with  the  Picayune  the  best 
known  paper  in  the  South  and  his  captured 
flag  on  display  In  its  office,  Kendall  relaxed 
a  bit.  He  liked  wine,  especially  Vieux  Ceps, 
bought  fine  Havana  cigars  2,000  at  a  time  and 
attended  the  opera  at  every  opportunity.  He 
pursued  two  personal  projects,  a  history  of 
the  Mexican  War  and  a  ranch  in  Texas.  The 
land  granted  him  by  the  Republic  of  Texas 
wasn't  suitable  for  ranching,  but  he  bought 
a  tract  to  his  liking  25  miles  northwest  of 
Sar  Antonio  and  stocked  it  with  sheep,  in- 
cluding fine  Merinos  from  Ramboulllet, 
France. 

On  the  book  project,  he  took  in  Carl  Nebel, 
a  succesful  French  artist,  as  a  partner.  Nebel 
promptly  painted  the  12  major  clashes  of 
the  war  from  information  obtained  by  visits 
to  the  battlefields  and  from  participants. 
Kendall  took  these  to  Europe  for  Utbograph- 
Ing  and  planned  to  finish  his  text  there.  Two 
things  interfered.  He  felt  obliged  to  report 
the  European  revolution  of  1848  for  the  Pica- 
yune and  he  fell  in  love. 

She  was  AdeUne  de  Valcourt,  pretty  blonde 
daughter  of  a  French  officer  who  had  re- 
treated from  Moscow  with  Napoleon.  They 
were  married  In  1849  when  she  was  19  and 
Kendall  was  40.  They  lived  first  in  a  Paris 
apartment  and  then  In  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urb of  ChaviUe.  Their  daughter,  Georgians, 
was  born  the  next  year.  Two  months  later, 
Kendall  returned  to  America  with  enough 
of  Ills  history  written  to  describe  the  paint- 
ings of  Nebel.  The  text,  on  pages  18  by  24 
inches,  was  printed  in  the  Picayune  shop. 
Kendall  and  Nebel  shared  all  costs  and  D. 
Appleton  bound  and  marketed  the  work. 
"The  War  Between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Illustrated,"  for  a  commission  of  $5 
a  volume.  It  sold  at  $36  to  $48,  depending  on 
binding.  Few  were  printed  and  some  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  Picayune.  A  copy 
was  auctioned  for  $260  in  1960. 

Because  his  vrtfe  was  a  Catholic  and  his 
mother  an  ardent  Presbyterian,  Kendall  did 
not  bring  his  vrtfe  and  children  to  America 
until  the  latter's  death  In  1856.  By  then  there 
were  two  daughters  and  two  sons.  Kendall 
built  a  little  Catholic  Church  in  Boerne,  Tex., 
for  his  wife.  He  also  gave  her  the  first  piano 
In  the  area. 

As  he  was  popular  and  well-known, 
especially  with  veterans  of  the  war.  Kendall 
was  urged  to  run  for  governor  of  Texas.  He 
preferred  to  farm  and  to  write  a  few  articles 
for  the  Picayune  and  the  Texas  Almanac.  He 
was  past  50  when  the  Civil  War  began  and 
took  no  part  in  it.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  but 
opposed  secession.  He  remained  on  his  ranch 
helping  defend  his  neighbors  from  Indians. 
Because  of  this,  he  was  honored  In  1862  by 
having  his  name  applied  to  the  new  613- 
square-niile  county  then  created  In  the  area. 
After  the  Civil  War,  Kendall  traveled  to 
New  Orleans  and  found  the  equipment  of  the 
Picayune  badly  damaged.  His  partner, 
Lumsden,  had  perished  with  his  family  in 
a  storm  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1860.  Kendall 
went  to  New  York  to  buy  new  machinery 
and  took  advantage  of  the  trip  to  visit 
scenes  of  his  New  Hampshire  childhood;  his 
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friend.  Horace  Oreeley;  and  also  Frankltn 
Pierce,  irtio  had  served  a  term  as  President. 

Kendan  retinned  to  Texas  and  conttanrad 
wrlllug  sporadically  for  the  Picayune,  though 
he  no  longer  maintained  a  controinag  In- 
terest In  It.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Mb 
ranch  home.  Post  Oak  Sprtngs,  on  October  21, 
18«7.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  only  failure 
was  hla  Mexican  War  book  project.  It  stfll 
lacked  a  chapter.  His  son  Henry  Pletcher,  a 
West  Point  gradiiate  who  became  a  majiw, 
wrote  a  final  chapter  but  was  unable  to  find 
a  publisher  for  the  manuscript.  Adeline 
Kendan,  who  outlived  her  sons  as  well  as  two 
htisbands,  had  no  better  luck  with  It.  Mrs. 
Oeorglana  Fellows,  the  equally  sturdy  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Kendalls,  lived  until  World 
War  2  and  helped  Prof.  Payette  Copeland  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  write  a  scholarly 
biography  of  her  father,  but  could  do  noth- 
ing with  the  history.  She  finally  gave  the 
manuaertin  to  Uie  tTnlverglty  of  Texas.  K  Is 
■till  'anptfbnshed. 

"He  toyed  Texas  with  absolute  devotion," 
■aid  the  IsEve  of  the  Texas  Almanac  that 
appcmred  shortly  after  Kendall's  demise.  ~He 
n«»er  tired  of  writing  or  singing  Its  praise. 
Ha  Krved  its  vast  expanse  of  solitude,  tts 
majwUe  iH»iaa,  Its  noble  rivers,  the  green 
hills  B*  tbe  county  named  alter  him."  Above 
Ms  grave  tn  nearby  Boeme,  his  family  placed 
a  marker:  "George  Wllklns  Kendall,  Poet, 
Joivmallat,  Author  and  Parmer;  Eminent  In 
An."  IB  1W»,  57  years  after  his  death,  his 
wl*»  Adeline  died.  Scho61s  and  ettves  in 
Beeme  dosed  down  when  she  was  buried  at 
KendaH's  Aide. 

In  ft  1«B7  centennial  history  of  the  Tlmes- 
Fleayane,  Thomas  Ewlng  Dabney  wrote: 
"XXxisMkeitag  ttie  dlfllcultles  under  which 
KeiKMH  w«i%ed,  and  the  fact  that  be  was 
blazing  new  trails,  he  m4gh«  be  called  the 
Stwrteak  war  eorrespondeut  our  country  has 
*»ow«-  ■*  Tiot  only  reported,  he  helped  to 
Miape  events:  be  organlBed  tads  own  cosa- 
WKBtcaMmoM  syeAeiB  and  kept  tt  ToBctlonhig 
ln<aay  cihanglng  eondmsns.  He  oonslatently 
— oo>«d  *toe  Held.  The  oaly  aseasure  of  ex- 
vaBanne  la  tlw  ertent  of  acoompHahment  ta 
pr^orttaB  to  the  facmttas  at  band;  and  by 
Kendall's  worfc  Is  without  am 


AID  AlfD  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mocn  consent  that  the  serrtleman  ftDm 
Callfonda  [Mr.  Rizs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Ibe  SPEAKER  pro  ten^pore.  Is  there 
objeetloa  to  tbe  reauest  of  the  gentleman 
fnnn  ArinmaM? 

There  was  no  ctojectlon. 

ISi.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program  Is  basic  to 
our  national  security.  It  sustains  the 
hopes  ol  all  men  for  world  peace  and 
stability.  It  is  a  bill  that  we  as  individ- 
uals and  as  repreaentativef  of  our  Gov- 
ernment cannot,  in  good  ctmscience,  fail 
to  pass. 

And  we  can  approve  the  foreign  aid 
bill  without  adversely  affecting  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  correct  a  situation  of 
concern  to  us  all — this  country's  balance- 
of -payments  deficit. 

Contrwry  to  some  charts  made  In  the 
past,  foreign  aid  now  plays  only  a  minor 
role  in  creating  the  deficit.  The  reason  is 
that  the  major  share  of  commodities 
financed  by  the  AID  program  are  pur- 
chased from  V&.  firms.  The  dollars 
never  leave  this  country.  Daring  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  AID  estimates  that  97 


percent  of  the  equipment  and  materials 
which  developing  countries  purchase 
with  U.S.  aid  will  be  supplied  from  with- 
in the  United  States  or  bought  abroad 
'With  what  amounts  to  bartered  U.S. 
goods. 

A  small  araotmt  of  foreign  aid  ex- 
pendltirres  are  made  abroad.  These  in- 
clude salaries  of  AID  overseas  employees, 
this  country's  contributions  to  various 
international  organizations  and  so  forth. 
These  amounts,  however,  are  largely  off- 
set by  loan  repayments  under  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

For  instance,  overseas  expenses  for 
fiscal  1967  probably  will  come  to  $378  mil- 
lion, only  16  percent  of  AID's  estimated 
total  experulitures  for  the  year.  This  ex- 
pense will  be  offset  by  an  expected  $203 
million  in  loan  repayments,  leaving  only 
a  $175  million  net  adverse  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  im- 
pact of  the  foreign  aid  program  wUl  be 
even  further  reduced.  Out-of-country 
expenses  are  anticipated  to  run  $319  mil- 
lion, only  13  percent  of  the  budget.  An 
estimated  $212  million  in  repayn>ents  will 
flow  into  this  covmtry.  The  net  adverse 
■effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pasmients 
Is  estimated,  therefore,  at  only  $107  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968. 

These  facts  make  it  clear  that  we  can 
easily  continue  U.S.  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  without 
hampering  our  own  economic  progress. 
The  ConarresB  must  Indeed  be  concerned 
about  balance  of  payments.  However,  our 
concern  on  this  score  need  not  be  di- 
rected toward  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Its 
adverse  effect  Is  negligible. 


JUNGLE  ROAD  FINANCED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  TO  HELP  GUYANA 
OPEN  INTERIOR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26, 1996.  British  Guiana  became  Guyana, 
the  third  British  colony  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  achieve  independence 
peaceably,  and  despite  the  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  path  of  development,  it  is 
progressing  dxiy  by  day  toward  self- 
sufBciency. 

This  is  of  great  historical  significance 
because  only  a  few  years  ago,  British 
Guiana  was  threatened  with  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  at  the  time  of  the  British 
withdrawal 

Our  interest  has  been  to  help  Guyana 
become  self-sufficient  and  to  assure  that 
Its  freedom  of  choice  was  not  lost  by  the 
Imposition  of  Communist  control.  Brit- 
ain, Canada,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  States  have  provided  aid  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  Guyanese  development. 

The  immediate  U.S.  strategy  in  Guy- 
ana is  to  provide  an  assistance  program 
which  will  produce  tangible  results  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  United  States  is 
concentrating  on  three  major  areas  of 


assistance — agriculture,  road  construc- 
tion, and  internal  security — while  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  the 
United  Nations  are  lieavlly  Involved  in 
technical  assistance  activities  In  the  edu- 
cational and  other  fields. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  on  one  U.S.  endeavor 
In  Guyana — a  roadbuilding  project  to 
provide  access  to  rich  mineral  deposits 
In  the  country's  interior.  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  Times  article  of  July  18  en- 
titled "Jungle  Road  Financed  by  United 
States  To  Help  Guyana  Open  Interior"  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
JuNCL*  Road  Financed  by  TJjiitxd  States  to 

Help   Goyama   Open   Interiob — ^Highway, 

To  Be  Completed  in  1968,  Will  Provide 

Access  to  Kick  Minehal  Deposits 
(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

A  new  "wilderness  road,"  financed  mainly 
by  the  United  States,  is  being  cut  50  miles 
through  the  Jungle  of  Guyana. 

When  completed  next  year,  the  two-lane, 
paved  highway  will  open  up  an  hnportam 
part  of  the  long-Isolated  Interior,  rich  la 
minerals. 

The  bauxite  mining  center  of  Mackenzie 
on  the  Demerara  River,  fastesjt-growlng  city 
In  the  corwntry,  will  be  linked  by  road  for  tbe 
first  time  with  Georgetown,  the  capital,  and 
with  the  coastal  highway. 

Althou^  this  year-old  nation,  formerly 
a  British  colony.  Is  almost  as  large  In  area 
as  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  it 
has  only  about  600  miles  of  improvsd  roads. 
Less  than  half  of  that  mileage  Is  paved. 

Of  $21 -million  tn  United  States  loaiis  and 
grants  tn  the  last  two  years  to  tails  fast- 
growing  natlcm  of  700.000.  half  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  highway  program.  Tbe  United 
States  provided  more  than  $1 -million  worth 
«f  road  constructlan  equipment  as  a  grant. 

TOtST    JOB     or    THE    PROGHAM 

The  first  Job  tackled  was  repairing  a-r"* 
paving  the  most  important  road,  the  160- 
mile-long  coastal  highway,  of  which  only 
30  miles  was  paved  as  late  as  1964.  That  road 
extends  from  the  Surinam  border  westward 
past  the  Georgetown  area  to  the  Pomeroon 
River. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  multi-racial 
Guyanese  population  lives  along  the  narrow 
coastal  strip  not  far  from  the  coastal  high- 
way. 

Guyana  claims  fourth  place  among  the 
world's  producers  ol  bauxite,  the  raw  material 
from  which  aluminum  is  extracted,  and 
Mackenzie  is   her   main  mining  city. 

The  Demerara  Bauxite  Company  (Demba), 
a  fully-owned  subsidiary  of  Alcan  Aluminum 
limited,  of  Canada,  has  the  country's  largest 
Industrial  complex  In  the  Mackenzie  area. 

Despite  continuing  racial  tensions  In 
Guyana  between  East  Indians  and  Negroes, 
both  Demba  and  the  smaller  American- 
owned  bauxite  mining  operations  of  Reyn- 
olds Metals  on  the  Berbice  River  are  mak- 
ing major  expansions.  Guyana  bauxite  pro- 
duction Is  Increasing  toward  the  3-mllllon- 
ton  mark,  and  Demba  is  also  processing  some 
of  Its  bauxite  into  alumina,  the  fine  powder 
from  which  aluminum  is  made. 

The  country  has  an  eye  on  the  spectacular 
gain  in  export  earnings  accomplished  by 
neighboring  Dutch  Surinam  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  dam  to  produce  the  power  for 
an  aluminum  smelter. 

A  United  Nations  survey  of  hydroelectric 
development  poeslbilities  in  Guyana  Is  to  be 
ready  tn  the  fall.  At  present  there  is  no 
aluminum  smelter  here. 

Bauxite  and  atumina  shipments  from 
Mackenzie  go  down  the  river  by  small  boat 
for  trBnBshlpm«n+,  In  Trinidad. 

Mackenzie,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  Is 
about  90  miles  up  the  river.  At  present  a 
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road  leads  from  Georgetown  to  Atkinson 
Field,  the  International  airport  27  miles  up- 
stream, and  the  new  road  goes  on  from  there 
to  Mackenzie. 

Other  major  American  aid  projects  In 
Guyana  Include: 

"Sea  defense"  rehabilitation  work  to  pro- 
tect widespread  coastal  areas  that  are  below 
sea  level  at  high  tide. 

Improved  runways  and  a  new  terminal 
building  at  the  international  airport. 

A  food-for-peace  program. 

Health  programs,  technical  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  small  Industries. 

The  United  States,  in  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Forbes  Burnham, 
ie  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  moderni- 
zation of  agriculture.  In  particular  this 
means  assistance  to  rice  farmers,  who  lave 
Seen  harassed  by  spoilage  and  a  poor  dis- 
tribution system.  An  expensive  system  of 
silos  is  proposed. 


EXTENSION    HOMEMAKERS    CLUBS 
PROVIDE  UNTOLD  WOMAN  POWER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  at 
its  annual  conference  at  South  Dakota 
State  University  in  Brookings,  the  Na- 
tional Extension  Homemakers  Council 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  its  national 
feature  article  writing  contest  to  Mrs. 
Walter  Alves,  of  Wayne,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Alves'  winning  article,  "Extension 
Homemakers  Clubs  Provide  Untold 
Woman  Power,"  is  a  fine  and  deserved 
tribute  to  these  hard-working  women  in 
every  section  of  our  country.  By  contin- 
uously striving  to  improve  their  commu- 
nities, its  members  have  proven  to  be  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  this 
excellent  essay. 

Wayne    Area    Woman's    Prize-Winning 
Article 

(Editor's  Note. — Following  is  the  feature 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Walter  Alves,  route 
one,  Wayne,  that  was  chosen  as  No.  1  in  the 
nation  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Extension  Homemakers  Council  this 
week  in  Brookings,  S.D.) 

(By  Mrs.  Walter  Alves) 

Today  "power"  seems  to  be  the  phrase 
very  commonly  used,  mostly  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. According  to  the  dictionary  "power" 
is  strength  or  energy.  Both  can  be  applied  to 
woman  power  when  used  to  describe  Exten- 
sion Homemaker  groups. 

In  1944  Be-Square  Home  Demonstration 
club  was  formed.  Demonstrations?  Yes,  they 
are  given,  never  against  anything,  but  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  our  homes  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  Soon  after  the 
club  was  organized,  the  farm  women  saw  the 
need  to  help  their  community.  A  first  aid  kit 
which  contained  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels, 
wash  cloths,  blankets,  hot  water  bottles,  ice 
bags  and  medical  supplies  were  placed  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 

In  other  activities,  these  same  women  as- 
sisted the  health  nurse  in  giving  eye  and  ear 
tests  to  pre-school  children;  helped  in  the 
drive  to  stamp  out  polio  by  cleaning  and 
sterilizing  needles,  making  cookies  and 
punch;  and  assisting  the  many  nurses  who 
gave  of  their  time  to  this  vital  health  pro- 
gram. 


Red  Cross  was  soon  to  leam  the  value  of 
this  group  of  women.  Be-Square  club  made 
200  dresses  and  many  other  garments  for 
premature  Infants  In  Crippled  CbUdren's 
Hospital. 

Sewing  and  good  grooming  are  a  part  of 
the  many  lessons  taught.  Charm,  proper 
makeup,  poise  and  assurance  as  well  as  at- 
tractive and  well-made  clothes,  have  made 
this  group  of  farm  women  some  of  the  best 
dressed  women  In  the  community.  No  longer 
is  she  the  farm  woman  of  yesteryear. 

Once  a  year  the  Extension  Homemakers, 
as  they  are  now  called,  attend  Homemakers 
Conference  at  OSU,  and  attend  classes  on 
the  changing  times.  New  materials,  better 
gardens,  care  of  appliances,  driver  education, 
and  safety  are  among  some  of  the  lectures. 

At  home  In  their  local  groups.  Extension 
Homemakers  extend  an  invitation  to  anyone 
to  come  and  share  their  learning  experiences 
in  all  areas  of  home  and  family  life.  They 
work  with  4-H  boys  and  girls,  for  they  real- 
ize that  this  group  are  tomorrow's  citizens. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  taught  better  farm 
and  home  practices  through  project  work; 
to  know  values;  and  be  good  Americans. 

Health  being  always  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  these  clubwomen,  cancer  films  were 
shown  to  all  interested  adults  and  high 
school  girls  in  the  community.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  school,  the  club  sponsored  a 
community  civil  defense  program.  As  a  re- 
sult ol  the  program  which  included  a  series 
of  films  and  lectures,  everyone  felt  better  In- 
formed and  realized  more  than  ever  the  need 
to  be  prepared  for  disaster.  A  survey  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
storm  shelters  in  Wayne  and  surrounding 
communities. 

Eager  to  know  more  about  their  state,  the 
EH  groups  take  an  educational  tour  each 
year  to  such  places  as  art  and  cultural  cen- 
ters, manufacturing  plants,  military  cen- 
ters, and  other  places  to  develop  a  sense  of 
awareness  of  the  state's  present  facilities. 

Fun?  Yes,  they  indulge  in  this  too,  with 
family  picnics,  visits  with  other  groups,  and 
a  camp  day  with  a  neighboring  county. 

A  busy  group  of  women  who  live  close  to 
God  and  family,  have  helped  to  make  Wayne 
one  of  the  big  little  towns;  always  ready  to 
assist  where  needed.  These  women  have  used 
their  energy  and  given  many  hours  to  make 
their  homes,  their  community,  McClain 
county,  and  Oklahoma  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live. 

Power?  Yes,  Extension  Homemakers  have 
It.  In  McClain  county  there  are  13  groups 
with  170  members.  For  added  energy  they 
can  reach  out  to  the  26,000  members  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  many  thousands  in  the 
nation  which  would  provide  untold  "wom- 
anpower." 


RACES  AGREE  ON  GHETTO  ABOLI- 
TION AND  NEED  FOR  WPA-TYPE 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ai'kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  the  furor  which  has  been 
raised  over  the  riots,  much  of  it  jus- 
tified, other  simply  nonsense,  little  note 
has  been  given  to  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
violence  and  what  should  be  done  regard- 
ing them. 

The  most  revealing  information  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  on  this  subject 
is  the  Harris  poll,  which  appeared  in  the 


August  14  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

If  the  findings  of  the  poll  are  any 
measure,  then  It  Is  clear  that,  while  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  deplore  the 
rioting,  a  heavy  majority  of  them  also, 
both  white  and  Negro,  favor  positive 
governmental  action  to  eliminate  the 
economic  and  social  problems  which  feed 
the  fires  of  discontent  in  our  urban 
ghettos. 

I  insert  the  poll  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post. 
Aug.  14,  1967) 

Races  Agree  on  Ghetto  Abolition  and  Need 

FOR  WPA-Type  Projects 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  riots  in  Detroit, 
Newark  and  other  cities,  big  majorities  of 
both  Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  new  Fed- 
eral programs  to  eliminate  rats  in  slums,  to 
tear  down  ghettos,  to  set  up  summer  camps 
and  to  undertake  large-scale  work  projects 
for  the  unemployed  would  be  effective  meas- 
ures to  prevent  future  racial  outbreaks. 

Both  races  also  agree  that  the  riots  have 
hurt  the  Negro  cause,  that  Negroes  suffered 
the  most  from  the  riots  and  have  more  to 
lose   than   to  gain   by  resorting  to  violence. 

Negroes  as  well  as  whites  condemn  looting 
and  fire-bombings.  Whites  as  well  as  Ne- 
groes believe  by  substantial  majorities  that 
only  a  minority  of  Negroes  support  riots. 

disagreement  on  causes 
But  Negroes  and  whites  sharply  disagree 
over  what  triggered  the  riots.  Negroes  believe 
that  merchants  who  gouged  their  customers 
and  charged  exorbitant  prices  must  take 
some  blame.  Whites  are  largely  unaware  of 
such  practices. 

Negroes  feel  that  police  have  engaged  In 
brutality;  whites  flatly  disagree.  Negroes 
tend  to  see  lack  of  real  progress  in  housing. 
Jobs  for  young  people  and  education  for  Ne- 
groes as  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  riots. 
Whites  recognize  the  need  for  more  effort  in 
these  areas,  but  see  them  far  less  as  reasons 
behind  the  violence. 

As  a  result  of  a  deep  feeling  that  the  plight 
of  the  Northern  biack  ghetto  dweller  has 
been  neglected,  Negroes  tend  to  say  that 
their  riots  were  mainly  spontaneous,  stem- 
ming from  conditions  of  injustice.  Largely 
removed  from  the  Negro  view  of  life  in  the 
slum  areas,  whites  are  convinced  by  a  large 
majority  that  the  riots  were  organized. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  URGED 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  this  summer's 
racial  rioting  Is  a  widespread  recognition  on 
the  part  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  thit 
large-scale  Federal  programs  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  imp-ove  conditions  in  the  cities. 

The  in-depth  Harris  Survey  of  a  cross- 
section  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  across 
the  Nation  asked  this  series  of  questions: 

"Several  new  laws  and  programs  have  been 
proposed  to  help  resolve  the  race  problem 
in  America  and  prevent  racial  outbreaks  in 
the  future.  For  each,  tell  me  if  you  think  it 
would  be  effective  or  not  very  effective:" 

FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    TO    PREVENT    RIOTS 

1.  Setting  up  large-scale  Federal  work  proj- 
ects to  give  Jobs  to  all  the  unemployed: 
Effective:  Percent 

Public    69 

Whites --  66 

Negroes   . 91 

Not  effective: 

Public    - 24 

Whites 26 

Negroes   5 

Not  sure: 

Public    -  *? 

Whites 8 

Negroes  4 
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2.  ATtOtnlftogaaf 

In  the  dtles: 

Effective: 

PubUa  

WbltM 

Negroai 

Not  effective: 
Public 


Sewn  gbettoe 

Pmcent 
«5 

«3 

S4 


Looms   "SSOTTLD 


SHOT" 


Whites 

Negroes  . . . 

Not  Blue: 

PubUo   

WUtM 

Negroes 

3.  A  Federal  program  to  exterminate  rats 
In  slums: 


26 
28 
7 

9 
9 
9 


Percent 

60 

59 

72 


Effective: 

PnfaUe  

Whites 

Negroes 

Not  effective: 

Public 

Whites 

Negroes 

Not  sure: 

Public 

Whites 

Negroes 

4.  Setting  up  maastve  sununer  campe: 
Effective:  Percent 

PubUc 57 

Whites 55 

Negroes 78 

Not  effective: 

Public    32 


33 

34 
19 

7 
7 
9 


Whites 

Negroes 

Not  sure: 
Public 

Whites 


Negroes 


, _     34 

10 

11 

11 

12 

The  most  popular  programs  would  be  pub- 
lic works  projects  to  provide  employ- 
ment In  blighted  urban  areas  where 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  live.  But  a 
clear  Indication  of  the  drastic  mood  of  the 
country  Is  in  the  support  given  to  the  propo- 
sition that  ghettos  be  torn  down. 

The  controversial  "rat  control"  legislation, 
timed  down  recently  by  Congress,  Is  seen 
as  an  effective  measure  for  controlling  fu- 
ture riots  by  six  out  of  ten  citizens. 

In  addition  to  recognition  that  such  leg- 
islation might  be  helpful  in  averting  fxrture 
racial  outbreaks,  white  people  also  showed 
a  greater  willingness  than  they  did  a  year 
ago  to  lower  the  bars  against  Negroes  in 
public  eating  places,  movie  theaters,  public 
restrooms,  clothing  stores  and  In  other 
areas. 

Along  with  the  Negro-white  consensus  on 
vrhat  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  future 
outdxreaks,  there  Is  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  races  on  the  consequences  of 
the  recent  violence. 

Whites  and  Negro^  both  agree  that  those 
who  sidlered  most  from  the  riots  were  Ne- 
groes themselves.  The  siffvey  at  a  carefully 
drawn  cross-section  of  whites  and  Negroes 
across  the  country  shows  that  58  per  cent 
of  all  Negroes  and  49  per  cent  of  whites 
believe  Negroes  were  the  chief  victims  of  the 
riots. 

Both  races  also  agree  that  property  owners 
were  next  on  the  scale  of  suffering,  followed 
by  white  shopkeepers  and  the  cities  them- 
selves. 

Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  the  out- 
breaks and  violence  have  hurt  the  civil  rights 
caxMC.  This  view  is  held  by  60  per  cent  of 
Negroes  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
whites  (89  per  cent) . 

A  similar  question,  whether  Negroes  have 
more  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  resorting  to  vio- 
lence, revealed  that  68  per  cent  of  Negroes 
and  94  per  cent  of  whites  feel  Negroes  have 
more  to  lose. 


■Only  10  xwr  cent  of  tire  Negroes  and  11 
■per  cent  of  -the  White  beBeve  that  most 
Nugiues  support  the  rioting. 

By  overwhelming  margins,  whites  bcHeve 
■that  looters  «re  criminals  and  "shoidd  be 
flhot."  And  68  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  also 
dlassify  looters  as  criminals.  Over  two  thirds 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  survey  disagreed  with 
■the  statement  that  "looting  Isnt  as  bad  as 
stealing,  because  things  In  stores  are  going 
to  be  taken  or  burned  anyway  during  a  riot." 

Tt  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  a  large 
majority  of  Negroes  are  opposed  to  action 
that  violates  laws.  In  fact,  by  47  to  42  per 
cent,  Negroes  feel  that  people  who  throw 
Are  bombs  In  riots  deserve  to  be  shot. 

rSABS    rOB    SAFETY    HISS 

A  majority  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  do 
not  believe  that  a  lack  of  firmness  by  local 
mayors  and  governors  was  a  major  cause  of 
the  rioting,  although  whites  tend  to  be  more 
critical  than  Negroes  on  this  score. 

Personal  luieaeiness  on  the  streets  has 
risen  as  a  result  of  the  riots,  with  51  per  cent 
of  whites  expressing  fear  for  their  own  safety. 
However,  an  even  larger  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes— 65  per  cent — say  they  have  fears  for 
their  safety. 

Despite  the  large  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  races  on  the  consequences  of 
riots  and  effective  steps  to  prevent  such  vio- 
lence in  the  future,  whites  and  Negroes  are 
poles  apart  on  what  sparked  the  rioting. 

When  asked  the  main  reasons  the  riots 
broke  out.  45  per  cent  of  all  white  people 
volunteered  that  they  were  provoked  by  "out- 
side agitators,"  "minority  radicals,"  or  "Com- 
munist backing." 

NEGRO    PLIGHT    BECOGNIZZD 

An  additional  40  per  cent  of  the  whites, 
however,  attributed  the  riots  to  tiie  "way 
Negroes  have  been  treated  Ln  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  the  big  cities"  and  "the  failure  of 
white  society  to  keep  its  promises  to  the 
Negroes."  Other  reasons  cited  by  whites  were 
"teen-agers  and  other  uneducated  people 
Just  looking  for  trouble." 

Educated  whites  tend  to  give  more  recog- 
nition to  the  plight  of  Negroes  In  ghetto 
communities  as  reasons  for  the  explosions. 
But  both  Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  Negro 
hatred  for  whites  was  less  a  cause  of  the  out- 
breaks than  Negro  frustrations  over  lack  of 
progress  on  Jobs,  education  and  housing. 

Among  Negroes,  7  per  cent  volunteered 
that  the  riots  were  organized,  compared  with 
93  per  cent  who  said  Negro  frustration  over 
lack  of  progress  was  the  prime  cause. 

NEGROES    CRmCIZE    POLICB 

By  better  than  2  to  1,  Negroes  believe  that 
police  brutality  was  a  major  cause  of  the 
rioting.  Whites  disagree  by  8  to  1,  vrtth  only 
one  white  person  in  six  expressing  the  view 
that  police  ever  engage  In  brutality  against 
Negroes. 

Seven  in  every  ten  Negroes  say  that  lack 
of  decent  housing  contributed  to  the  riots. 
In  the  riot  areas  themselves,  59  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  say  they  know  someone  who 
lives  In  rat-infested  housing,  67  per  cent  re- 
port holes  in  ceilings,  49  per  cent  overcrowd- 
ing. 56  per  cent  faulty  plumbing  and  68  per 
cent  cockroaches. 

But  no  more  than  39  per  cent  of  whites 
believe  deficiencies  In  Negro  housing  were  a 
major  cause  of  the  rioting. 

WHrreS  CKAKGE  ORGANIZATION 

On  Jobs  for  young  Negroes,  34  per  cent 
of  the  white  people  see  lack  of  employment 
oppKjrtunitiee  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
riots,  compared  with  67  per  cent  ctf  the 
Negroes.  Three  in  every  ten  whites  believe 
falltire  to  gtve  Negroes  equality  Is  behind 
racial  violence,  compared  with  over  seven 
out  of  every  ten  Negroes. 

Mainly  beot.uae  of  different  estimates  of 


Just  bow  bad  tt-vtng  copdlt1oin.s  are  in  Negro 
alum  sress.  -mbltes  and  Negroes  thBrefore 
sbarply  disagree  over  whether  the  riots  were 
organized  or  spontaneous.  By  71  to  33  per 
<:0Bt,  -wbites  believe  tbe  rlats  were  "mainly 
organized."  By  47  to  37  per  cent,  Xegroes 
-Qtlnk  tbe  outbreaks  were  "mainly  spontane- 
ous." 

All  In  all,  the  deslr«  aDsong  IxXti.  -whites 
and  Negroes  Is  to  esert  every  effort  io  avoid 
a  repetition  of  this  past  sainm«r*s  rioting. 
But  15  percent  ot  Negroes  testify  that  they 
support  the  riots,  and  most  of  these  are  in 
the  younger  age  group. 

This  mtaortty  segment,  puriied  over  the 
Mne  of  lawful  response  by  their  frustrations 
with  ghettc'  conditions,  are  ample  cause  for 
future  anxiety  by  whites  and  Negroes  alike. 


GEORGIA  BOY.  WYCHE  FOWLER, 
JR..  GETS  YOUNG  CITIZENS  IN- 
TERESTED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  FVlton ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECcmn  and 
include  extr«tneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  brightest,  most 
capable,  and  most  promising  young  men 
in  Washington  are  often  those  who.  from 
time  to  time,  are  employed  In  congres- 
sional offices  as  staff  assistants.  During 
my  time  in  the  Congress.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  observe  a  number  of  these 
young  men  and  must  say  that  none  has 
impressed  me  more  in  a  shorter  time 
than  Mr.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  who  served 
as  administration  assistant  to  our  for- 
mer colleague.  Charles  L.  Weltner,  of  At- 
lanta. 

When  Mr.  Weltner  left  the  Congress 
In  1966,  he  took  a  position  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Fowler  followed  him  and.  as  always, 
working  quietly  and  efficiently  in  the 
background,  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
When  Mr.  Weltner  recently  left  the  na- 
tional committee,  Mr.  Fowler  was  named 
director  of  the  Young  Americans  Divi- 
sion. 

In  regard  to  his  activities  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
on  Sunday.  August  6,  1967.  ran  an  article 
by  Wayne  Kelley.  entitled  "A  Washing- 
ton Happening,  Georgia  Boy,  Wyche 
Fowler.  Jr.,  Gets  Young  Citizens  Inter- 
ested." 

I  include  Mr.  Kelley's  article  In  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

Geobgia  Bot,  Wtchx  Powxir,  Jb.,  Gets 

YouKG  Citizens  Imterestkd 

(By  Wayne  Kelley) 

Washington. — The  ballroom  of  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  was  filled  with  row  after  row 
of  modest  mlnlaklrts  and  paisley  ties.  There 
was  nothing  more  alcoholic  than  Coke  in 
sight  and  everyone  was  having  a  fliie  Ume 
waiting  for  the  trio  to  arrive. 

Actually,  one  musician  had  flaked  out  on 
the  tdo  and  It  was  now  advertised  as  a  duo. 
When  It  finally  showed  up,  no  one  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  It  was  actually  a  quartet. 

A  ^>otllght  from  the  balcony  cut  through 
the  dim  vastneae  of  the  room,  focusing  on  a 
small  atage  up  front.  Into  tlie  blinding  glare 
stepped  Wyche  Fowler  Jr,  26,  director  of  the 
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Young  Americans  Division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  a  good  Georgia  boy. 
Mr.  Powler,  a  splendid  fellow  with  curly 
blond  hair  and  boyish  good  looks,  was  wear- 
ing his  conservative  uniform — gray  suit  and 
pink  shirt  highlighted  by  a  raspberry  tie.  He 
kind  of  glowed  under  the  spotlight. 

"We  are  not  going  to  try  to  sell  you  on  any- 
thing," Mr.  Powler  assured  several  thousand 
clean-cut  American  youths  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  Capitol's  summer  intern  pro- 
gram. 

"No  slogans,  no  party  labels,"  he  said  In  a 
well  modulated  but  casual  voice.  "We  found 
that  salesmanship  often  backfires." 

Wyche  Fowler,  Jr.  kept  his  word.  There  were 
no  long  speeches,  and  the  trio — or  quartet — 
twanged  Joyously  on  after  the  chairs  were 
stacked  to  provide  a  dance  floor. 

There  was  even  a  happening.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  appeared.  Wyche 
Fowler  had  selectively  leaked  advance  word 
of  the  happening  to  perhaps  one  or  two  thou- 
sand Interns.  When  anything  comes  off  as 
planned  In  Washington,  that  is  a  happening. 
And  everyone  was  happy  when  the  vice  pres- 
ident appeared. 

The  dance  and  the  Cokes  and  the  chance 
to  rub  elbows  with  the  vice  president  were 
Just  one  small  part  of  the  big  scene.  De- 
fined in  its  simplest  terms,  the  goal  of  the 
DNC  Young  Americans  Division  is  to  get 
youthful  citizens  Interested  In  politics. 

Once  Interested,  It  Is  hoped,  the  yoiuig  men 
and  women  will  fight  each  other  to  Join  your 
party.  But  no  one  has  really  planned  that 
far  ahead,  and  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  It 
works. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  10,000  sum- 
mer Interns  In  Washington  are  participating 
In  programs  like  breakfast  seminars  to  meet 
cabinet  officials  and  top  government  execu- 
tives. 

The  questions  tossed  out  at  these  seminars 
are  tough  and  intelligent,  and  show  that  the 
new  generation  of  Americans  Is  not  satisfied 
with  pat  political  answers,  Mr.  Fowler  says. 

"The  young  people  today  want  to  be  In  on 
plotting  the  strategy,"  he  said.  "They  want 
tiielr  Ideas  heard  In  the  highest  councils  of 
government. 

"Right  now  they  feel  excluded  from  the 
channels  of  access  to  leaders  of  the  country 
and  the  community,"  he  added.  "I  think  In 
many  cases  they  are  Justified  In  this  feeling." 

Perhaps  the  DNC  will  open  up  some  new 
vistas  of  communication.  Send  your  sug- 
gestions to  Washington,  and  be  sure  to  ad- 
dress them  to  Wyche. 


TWO-YEAR  FOREIGN  AID  AUTHOR- 
IZATION IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gsatleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  2-year  authorization  for  foreign 
aid  fimds  is  once  again  before  the  House. 
There  are  several  good  reasons  to  support 
a  2-year  authorization. 

First,  a  2-year  authorization  would  re- 
sult In  more  efficient  planning  of  aid 
programs.  It  would  be  a  partial  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  under-developed  areas  are 
long  range  ones  and  need  to  be  coped 
with  by  projects  lasting  more  than  a  year. 
The  administrators  of  our  aid  progrsmis 
would  have  more  flexibility  in  their  work. 
Recipient  nations  would  feel  more  con- 


fident about  our  commitment  to  long- 
range  development  projects  and  about 
our  willingness  to  support  them. 

Second,  by  holding  the  usual  9  weeks 
of  hearings  only  every  other  year,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  more  time  to  consider  substantive 
changes  in  the  aid  programs.  Consider- 
ation of  new  concepts  and  evaluation  of 
old  ones  could  be  accomplished  in  a  far 
more  systematic  manner. 

Third,  there  would  be  less  politics  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  foreign 
aid.  The  authorizations  could  be  decided 
upon  in  the  nonelection  years. 

Finally,  there  would  not  be  a  lessening 
of  the  powers  of  Congress.  There  would 
still  be  annual  appropriations.  Experi- 
ence with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
development  loan  funds  which  have  had 
longer  authorizations,  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  lessening  of  authority.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  longer  authorizations 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  give  more 
careful  consideration  to  long-term  needs 
and  new  concepts.  In  this  manner,  Con- 
gress could  take  the  initiative  in  foreign 
aid. 

Last  year  we  voted  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorization of  aid  funds — except  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  development 
loan  funds  where  we  supported  5-year 
authorizations.  The  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  reduced  this  to  3 
years  for  the  Alliance  and  development 
loan  funds  and  1  year  for  all  other  pro- 
grams. This  year,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  again  proposed  2- 
year  authorizations.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee recommendation. 


tlon  of  the  foreign  aid  program  per  se.  The 
result  so  far  has  been  passage  of  a  badly 
crippled  Senate  bill  which  Is  most  In- 
adequate from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
national  interest  and  the  most  critical  needs 
of  those  we  seek  to  help. 

As  the  House  considers  its  bill  this  week, 
It  is  imperative  that  there  be  no  further 
reductions  in  the  already  meager  funds  al- 
located for  economic  aid  and  that  no  In- 
crease in  the  Interest  rate  for  loans  be 
added  to  the  Committee  bill.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary for  effective  planning  that  approval  be 
given  to  the  two-year  authorization  period, 
and  that  any  attempts  to  impose  arbitrary 
limits  on  the  number  of  aid  recipients  be 
resisted. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  foreign  aid 
bill  on  its  own  merits  and  to  give  your  sup- 
port to  the  Committee  bill  which,  as  it  wa.s 
reported  out,  represents  a  barely  adequate 
thouph  relatively  acceptable  continuation  of 
our  long-term  endeavor  to  use  our  resources 
to  help  create  conditions  for  a  more  stable 
world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  H.  Edwtn  Espy, 

General  Secretary. 
Arthur  S.  Plemmino. 

President. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
SUPPORTS  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spefiker,  I  think 
that  the  following  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  quite  clearly 
makes  the  point  that  our  aid  programs 
must  be  preserved.  This  organization, 
which  includes  many  of  the  major  U.S. 
religious  groups,  has  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  numerous  progressive  ideas, 
and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  their 
stand  on  foreign  aid. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
their  letter : 

National  Council  or  the 
Chubches  or  Christ  in  the 
U.S-A., 

New  York,  N.T.,  August  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fbaseb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Frasek:  Since  World 
War  n  our  foreign  aid  program  has  rep- 
resented one  of  our  most  enlightened  at- 
tempts to  use  our  vast  economic  resources 
In  a  responsible  maimer.  This  year  In  partic- 
ular, however,  there  are  signs  of  some  ero- 
sion In  terms  of  both  priority  and  support 
for  foreign  economic  assistance,  evidently 
stemming  In  some  cases  more  from  frustra- 
tion over  other  matters  than  from  evalua- 


AFL-CIO  SUPPORT  OF  FOREIGN  AID 
IS  BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  is  an  outspoken  supporter  of  this 
foreign  aid  bill.  They  are  a  group  vitally 
interested  in  the  social  organization  of 
developing  countries.  Their  interest  and 
support  reflect  the  projects  and  programs 
which  they  have  developed. 

Two  programs  of  AFL-CIO  deserve 
special  mention.  The  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLD) , 
since  1961  has  supported  several  thou- 
sand educational  courses  in  trade  union- 
ism— more  than  6,000  trade  unionists 
have  graduated  from  AIFLD  centers  in 
Latin  America.  In  5  years,  7,500  housing 
units  have  been  completed  with  a  total 
flnancing  of  over  $34  million.  AIFLD  has 
plans  for  6,000  more  units  in  nine  Latin 
American  countries. 

In  Africa,  the  AFL-CIO  established  the 
African  American  Labor  Center.  Only  2 
years  old,  AALC  projects  already  include 
job  training  courses  and  education  for 
workers,  medical  clinics,  cooperatives, 
and  housing. 

At  this  pxjint  in  the  Record,  I  insert  a 
partial  text  of  the  AFL-CIO  statement 
supporting  this  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
specifically  spells  out  their  support  for 
the  2-year  authorization  and  an  increase 
in  aid  to  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  and  the  self-help  nature  of  our 
aid  program. 
Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     Execittive 

Council   on   Overseas   Aid,   February    2G, 

1967,  Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

In  the  present  international  situation, 
overseas  aid  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
nation's  foreign  policy  for  preserving  world 
peace,  promoting  freedom  and  fostering  eco- 
nomic progress  based  on  social  Justice. 
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In  tblB  recognition,  the  AFL-CIO  urges 
Congresa  to  give  prompt  and  overwhelming 
support  to  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
•3.1  billion  In  new  funds  for  1968  foreign  aid. 

The  President  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple In  calling  on  the  countries  devoted  to 
peace,  democracy  and  human  well-being  for 
maximum  cooperation  in  helping  the  devel- 
oping nations  achieve  freedom  from  hunger, 
tyranny  and  war.  Such  concerted  efforts 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  mankind  and  addi- 
tionally they  would  strengthen  the  recipient 
nations'  social  base  against  subversion  by 
Communists  and  other  reactionary  forces 
and  thus  tend  to  discourage  aggressive  ad- 
ventures endangering  world   peace. 

The  Executive  Council  rejects  the  notion 
that  the  Foreign  Aid  program  is  a  wa.steful 
give-away  or  policy  of  futile  philanthropy. 
Though  comparatively  prosperous,  our  own 
country  has  a  better  chance  of  attaining 
broadly-based  stable  prosperity  in  a  peace- 
ful world  not  weighed  down  by  impoverish- 
ment.   Ignorance,    illness    and    dictatorship. 

The  Executive  Council  has  often  called  for 
an  annual  foreign  aid  authorization  at  least 
equal  to  one  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  We  reaffirm  this  proposal.  An  au- 
thorization of  one  percent  of  GNP  would  be 
a  realistic  response  to  the  President's  ad- 
monition that  "in  the  long  run,  the  wealthy 
nations  cannot  survive  on  Islands  of  abun- 
dance In  a  world  of  hunger,  sickness  and 
despair." 

It  is  in  our  own  national  interest  to  do 
everything  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
richer  and  the  poor  nations  by  aiding  the 
latter'B  Industrial  development  and  enhanc- 
ing their  prosperity. 

The  net  outflow  of  dollars  attributable  to 
AID  haa  hardly  aSected  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclt  and  was  far  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  AID  program's  stimulus 
to  exports  and  Jobs. 

Over  the  years,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  In  conceiving  AID  programs  and  ad- 
ministering them.  Experience  has  to  be 
gained  and  errors  have  to  be  corrected.  The 
AID  program  now  proposed  by  the  President 
has  the  advantage  of  two  decades  of  experi- 
ence behind  it — experience  under  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations. 

On  this  basis,  the  Executive  Council  wel- 
comes the  President's  proposal  "to  provide 
the  continuity  needed  for  sound  manage- 
ment" by  requesting  "authorizations  cover- 
ing two  years." 

We  likewise  support  the  President  in  his 
emphasis  that  "the  development  Job  Is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  developing 
countries  themselves."  AID  will  be  increas- 
ingly geared  to  helping  nations  help  them- 
selves. 

Thus,  every  nation  aided  by  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  resources  required  for  the 
development.  Today,  India  and  Turkey  fi- 
nance more  than  76%  of  their  development 
programs  from  their  own  resources.  Recipient 
countries  "^ould  be  required  to  show  that 
they  are  iLiprovlng  their  own  agricultural 
output  before  they  can  be  eligible  for  Amer- 
ican aid. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  the  AFL-CIO  and 
organizations  like  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the  African- 
American  Labor  Center  have  played  In  this 
work  and  we  Intend  that  It  shall  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded. 

We  have  persistently  sought  to  have  U.S. 
AID  efforts  geared  to  Improving  the  living 
standards  of  the  people,  no  less  than  to  ad- 
vancing their  rate  of  national  economic 
growth.  In  this  spirit,  American  labor  has  ac- 
tively championed  agricultural  reforms,  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  higher  educational 
levels.  Improved  health  and  social  projects. 

The  Executive  Council  rejects  as  baseless 
the  notion  that  "we  give  to  conquer."  We 
likewise  repudiate  as  outright  slander  the 
contention  of  those  who  brand  our  country's 


AID  effort  merely  as  "an  instrument  of  cold 
war"  or  "national  charity." 

Between  1945-1960,  our  country  pumi>ed  In 
about  $22  billion  as  aid  to  developing  na- 
tions. In  the  past  12  years,  the  VS.  has  dis- 
tributed (15.5  billion  in  surplus  food  around 
the  world.  Our  country  has  given  thirty 
times  as  much  aid  to  other  countries  as  all 
the  Communist  nations  put  together.  Here 
is  no  "arrogance  of  power." 

America  has  neither  sought  nor  acquired 
a  foot  of  foreign  soil  in  return.  The  American 
people  can  be  Justly  proud  that  no  other  na- 
tion in  history  has  done  as  much  for  safe- 
guarding and  strengthening  freedom  and 
assisting  economic  progress  based  on  social 
Justice. 


NEED  FOR  LIMITED  EXTENSION  OF 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hath.\way]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  16,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture George  L.  Mehren  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  discuss  in  cormection  with  H.R. 
11930  the  need  for  limited  extension  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  cover 
deficiencies  in  the  present  regulatory 
powers  of  the  commodity  exchange  au- 
thority. Mr.  Mehren  cited  a  few  exam- 
ples of  practices  found  in  the  commodity 
futures  markets  which  should  be  cor- 
rected in  the  interest  of  the  markets  and 
the  public. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
in  the  Record  the  following  two  items 
which  appeared  on  the  Commodity  News 
Service  ticker  on  August  18: 
New  York  Mehcantile  Ofticial  Replies  to 
Mehren  Statt:ment 

New  York,  August  18. — Llewellyn  Watts, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange,  wired  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  that  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Mehren's  statement  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  of  August  17 
is  so  exaggerated,  intemperate,  and  Insulting 
to  responsible  business  and  to  Exchange  offi- 
cials, that  the  damage  to  this  important  part 
of  the  agricultural  economy  is  serious  and 
merits  immediate  remedial  action." 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  President  Terms 
Mehren's  Statement  Irresponsible 

Chicago,  August  18. — Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  George  L.  Mehren  yesterday,  in 
urging  congressional  approval  for  a  commod- 
ity trading  bill,  said,  in  effect  that  the  pub- 
lic's interest  needed  protection  in  dealing 
with  the  Nation's  commodity  exchanges, 
where  there  was  "documented  abuses  by  the 
score — from  petty  thievery,  to  operations  of 
confidence  men,  to  swindling." 

Henry  H.  WUson,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  in  commenting  today  on  that 
testimony  by  Mehren,  said: 

"It  Is  disturbing  that  Mr.  Mehren  In  his 
zeal  should  have  used  phrases  which  could 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  reader  a 
grotesque  misrepresentation  of  the  functions 
and  practices  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  of  its  members. 

"There  is  in  his  statement  no  recognition 
of  the  service  rendered  dally  to  consumers, 
producers,  and  processors  by  the  remarkable 
mechanics  of  the  futures  market. 

"There  is  no  recognition  of  the  intensive 
and  expanded  efforts  at  self-policing  in  search 


of  the  occasional  offender  and  of  the  con- 
tinuing cooperation  by  the  exchange  with 
governmental  authorities. 

"There  is  reflected  no  awareness  of  the 
probity  and  of  the  concern  for  the  public's 
needs  and  Interests  exhibited  constantly  by 
the  ofBcials  and  members  of  this  institution. 

"This  is  disturbing  because  Mr.  Mehren  is 
charged  with  governmental  responsibility  In 
this  Important  area  of  the  national  economy. 
Even  though  he  obviously  did  not  compose 
his  statement  with  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  in  mind,  by  omission,  at  least,  he  has 
gravely  distorted  the  picture.  And  this 
amounts  to  irresponsibility." 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  rather 
violent  reactions  by  officials  of  two  large 
commodity  exchanges,  Mr.  Mehren's 
statement  was  moderate  and  supported 
by  facts  contained  in  the  record  of  some 
150  documented  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings instituted  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  Mr.  Mehren  carefully  used 
these  documented  cases  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  regulation,  not  for  a  basis 
for  an  attack  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
commodity  exchanges.  As  Mr.  Mehren 
stated : 

These  examples  are  not  simply  horror  sto- 
ries. They  are  offered  not  as  means  of  shovring 
how  to  get  clipped  In  conunodities — nor  as 
generalized  disparagement  of  futures  trad- 
ing. They  are  offered  to  show  with  cold,  hard, 
costly  and  often  dirty  cases  that  regulation 
is  still  inadequate. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Mehren's  statement  so 
that  Members  can  decide  for  themselves 
if  it  deserves  to  be  described  as  "exag- 
gerated, intemperate  and  insulting  to 
responsible  business." 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  George  L.  Mehren,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricttltttre, 
Before  the  House  Committee  on  Acri- 
cultttre  on  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  here  today  to  urge  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  minimal  authorities  necessary  to 
assure  honest,  open  and  efficient  futures 
trading  in  regulated  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. The  Department  has  frequently  sub- 
mitted amendatory  bills  for  this  purpose. 
This  bill— H.R.  11930 — does  not  Include  all 
we  have  requested  In  earlier  bUls,  but  does 
provide  proper  and  necessary  Instruments  to 
carry  out  the  original  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  regulating  commodity  trading  under 
conditions  which  prevail  today. 

We  are  requesting  specific — and  thus  lim- 
ited— authority  to  disapprove  exchange  by- 
laws and  rules  of  exchanges  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act;  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders;  to  require  min- 
imum financial  requirements  for  commis- 
sion merchants.  We  ask  that  four  commodi- 
ties, now  totally  unregulated,  be  brought 
under  this  Act.  We  ask  that  the  courts  be 
given  Injunctive  power  under  carefully  spec- 
ified requirements  to  halt  violations  in 
process.  We  ask  for  several  provisions  in- 
tended to  protect  customer  funds  held  by 
traders.  These  and  other  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  achieve  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
adequately  regulate  commodity  markets. 

We  do  not  ask — as  we  did  before  the  89th 
Congress — to  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
designate  new  conunodities  or  to  prescribe 
margins  or  trading  rules.  Nor  do  we  ask  to 
eliminate  the  Commodity  Exchange  Com- 
mission or  to  define  the  term  "manipulate." 

This  statute.  If  unamended,  will  provide 
an  Inadequate  basis  to  govern  the  17  miUlon 
transactions  involving  $75  billions  in  annual 
volimie  now  done  by  commodity  exchanges 
tn  regulated  commodities  alone.  The  great 
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bulk  of  trading  Is  done  by  people  motivated 
solely  by  wish  for  speculative  profit. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  a  judg- 
ment between  good  and  evil.  This  Is  not  my 
purpose.  Futures  trading  Is  neither  evil  nor 
bereft  of  economic  sense — although  a  grain 
corporation  president  once  described  it  as 
like  a  roulette  wheel  with  elbow,  wrist  and 
knee  control."  Neither  is  it  a  model  of  per- 
fect, honest,  fully  competitive  activity  In  the 
absence  of  which  the  economy  would  be 
crippled. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  to  debate  the  pro- 
priety or  usefulness  of  futures  trading.  This 
point  Is  not  at  issue.  We  seek  only  to  close 
some  major,  and  glaring  loopholes  which 
now  render  the  present  statute  less  effective 
than  we  believe  the  Congress  Intended.  But 
the  cold  facts  are  that  in  these  generaUy 
useful  and  honest  operations  there  is  a  long 
history  of  manipulation,  fraud,  and  dishon- 
esty inimical  to  the  exchanges  and  to  those 
who  use  them — and  quite  clearly  hostile  to 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

And  I  am  not  here  to  ask  to  limit  specula- 
tion. Speculation  may  not  be  evil,  but 
neither  Is  it  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy 
forever"  as  one  academician  last  year  testi- 
fied. Speculators  are  doing  no  more  than 
arbitraglng — the  nontechnical  word  Is  bet- 
ting— on  which  of  different  expectations  of 
future  prices  will  be  right.  But  that  is  not  at 
issue  here.  Every  competent  person  knows 
what  speculation  is,  and  why  it  is  needed. 

We  ask  only  for  the  minimal  regulatory 
Instruments  necessary  to  Insure  that  futures 
trading  be  honest,  open  and  efficient. 

The  regulations  now  prevailing  have  had 
no  adverse  Impact  on  trading.  That  is  clear. 
Trading  volume  has  peaked  at  record  level 
for  five  straight  years.  So,  with  full  respect, 
I  say  again  that  we  are  not  here  to  argue 
the  general  philosophy  of  market  regula- 
tions. We  are  here  to  ask  for  specific,  and 
limited,  authority  to  protect  the  public  of 
this  nation  against  the  continuing  threat 
of  serious  offense  to  its  Interest. 

There  have  been  pleas  that  the  exchanges 
can  and  have  regulated  themselves.  That  plea 
is  unfounded.  There  are  documented  abuses 
by  the  score — from  petty  thievery,  to  opera- 
tions of  confidence  men,  to  swindling — like 
paying  a  "sucker"  high  and  fictional  "divi- 
dends" for  a  few  weeks  to  encourage  larger 
deposits  which  then  are  embezzled. 

Many  such  violations  do  not  involve  mar- 
ket members.  Many  do  Involve  market  mem- 
bers. One  of  the  largest  speculators  In  history 
operated  by  persuading  eight  prominent 
brokerage  houses  knovrtngly  to  falsify  their 
records  in  order  coopyeratlvely  to  conceal  his 
5p>eculations.  This  speculator  stated  when 
apprehended  that  due  to  "harassment  and 
Interference"  by  Federal  Government,  he 
would  sell  out  his  long  grain  p>o6ltion  and 
go  back  to  Canada.  He  bad  no  long  position. 
He  had  a  short,  a  very  large  short  position. 
His  threat  was  false,  but  not  foolish.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  depress  the  market  so  he  could 
buy  In  his  short  position  at  a  profit. 

A  large  company  once  sold  oat  futures 
heavily  at  Chicago  with  offsetting  purchases 
on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange.  Then  they 
moved  actual  oats  from  Winnipeg  to  Chicago 
to  depress  Chicago  prices  In  relation  to  Win- 
nipeg. 

Abuses  in  spot  and  futures  markets  are 
often  interrelated  and  we  need  authority  to 
Inquire  into  both.  One  prominent  speculator 
once  lost  heavily  in  a  manipulative  attempt 
partly  financed  by  warehouse  receipts  on 
soybeans — yet  the  elevators  were  empty  when 
his  creditors  tried  to  redeem  the  receipts. 

Thus  where  cash  trading  is  merely  an  ad- 
junct to  futures  operations.  It  too  should  be 
observed.  Cash  handling  has  In  fact  been  used 
to  protect  and  promote  large  manipulative 
and  speculative  futures  activities  instead  of 
using  futures  to  protect  actual  commodity 
transactions. 

I  cannot  believe  in  this  regard  that  the 


DeAngelis  scandal — a  $150  million  swindle — 
can  be  distorted  to  prove  there  is  no  need 
for  further  regulation;  that  harassment  and 
Interference  must  be  avoided,  and  that  this 
trade  can,  does,  and  always  will  regulate 
Itself.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange — whose 
member  firms  contributed  some  $12  million 
to  prevent  loss  to  the  customers  of  one  mem- 
ber firm — is  not  quite  so  pious.  It  imposes 
and  enforces  special  requirements  on  mem- 
bers who  also  deal  In  commodity  futures. 

These  examples  are  not  simply  horror 
stories.  They  are  offered  not  as  a  means  of 
showing  how  to  get  clipped  in  commodities — 
nor  as  a  generalized  disparagement  of  futures 
trading.  They  are  offered  to  show  with  cold, 
hard,  costly,  and  often  dirty  cases  that  regu- 
lation is  still  inadequate. 

We  propose  no  regulations  that  will  impair 
the  market  liquidity  necessary  both  to  hedg- 
ing and  price  determination.  But  neither  of 
these  functions  is  served  by  massive  specula- 
tion in  which  powerful  interests  slug  It  out 
to  make  the  market  go  the  way  that  best 
will  serve  their  own  speculative  positions. 

We  know  that  a  balance  must  be  struck 
In  regulation  to  contain  erratic  or  artificial 
price  gyrations,  yet  not  to  dry  up  trading  so 
as  to  limit  efficient  hedging.  Pleas  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  dry  up  trading, 
or  commissions,  are  unfounded. 

Some  exchanges  have  long  had  business 
conduct  committees  intended  to  assure  fi- 
nancial Integrity  and  prevent  abuses.  As  in 
aU  trading.  longs  and  shorts  compete.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  CEA  and  exchanges — a  fact 
that  is  also  of  record — have  generally  func- 
tioned by  persuasion,  not  force.  There  were 
predictions  in  1922,  1936,  and  at  every  other 
attempt  by  the  Department  to  plug  open 
holes  that  these  somehow  "sinister"  efforts 
would  destroy  these  markets.  The  Committee 
Icnows  that  trading  today  is  at  its  highest 
volume  In  history. 

CEA  has  operated  responsibly,  soberly — 
even  cautiously — and  wherever  it  could.  In 
cooperation  with  those  exchanges  that  have 
and  actually  enforce  rules  of  conduct  and 
standards  of  responsibility.  The  courts  gen- 
erally have  shared  the  view  of  CEA  that 
market  power  can  be  used  to  manipulate 
price,  to  cheat,  defraud  and  impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  market  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered the  private  domain  of  those  who  are 
members.  Every  American  has  a  direct  stake 
in  the  honesty,  the  efficiency  and  the  com- 
petitive  natures   of  these  activities. 

INCLUSION    OF   unregulated   COMMODITIES 

There  often  Is  heavy  if  sporadic  trading 
In  coffee,  sugar,  livestock,  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts now  utterly  unregulated  or  even  ob- 
served. Regulation  has  been  and  is  needed. 
About  coffee,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reported  In  1954  that  "Sudden  and  un- 
reasonable price  fiuctuations  Intrinsic  In  a 
'thin'  market  are  amplified  by  the  failure 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 
to  Institute  proper  safeguards  foUowed  by 
regulated  exchanges  and  to  prevent  trading 
abuses  and  Irregularities."  The  Commission 
also  stated,  "Furthermore,  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  has  failed  ade- 
quately to  police  its  members  and  enforce 
established  trading  rules  and  procedures  . . ." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
after  study  that  excessive  and  totally  un- 
regulated speculation  In  sugar  futures 
stimulated  the  price  explosions  of  1963.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
also  studied  the  sugar  situation.  Mr^.  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  the  Subcommittee  Chairman, 
later  testified  her  Committee  found  "a  great 
deal  of  Important  information  to  show  that 
trading  in  sugar  on  this  exchange  (the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange)  should  be 
brought  Into  regulation."  Mrs.  Sullivan  also 
testified  that  "frantic  buying  and  selling  of 
futures  by  amateurs  not  connected  in  ajiy 
way  with  the  trade — coupled  with  a  tre- 
mendous   amoxint    of    speculation,    also,    as 


well  as  hedging  by  regular  traders — caused 
chaos  in  the  marketing  of  these  commodities 
(coffee  and  sugar) — resulting  in  wild  swings 
in  prices  which  were  refiected  In  quick  order 
in  much  higher  consumer  prices.  Both  of 
these  episodes  (the  coffee  market  in  1953  and 
1954  and  the  sugar  market  in  1963)  could 
have  been  prevented,  or  at  least  sharply  con- 
tained, by  effective  Federal  regulation." 

Traders  and  exchanges  have  argued.  In 
their  own  self-interest,  that  Imported  com- 
modities should  not  be  regulated — and  can- 
not be.  Both  are  major  Items  of  commerce 
and  consumption.  Sixty  percent  of  our  sugar 
Is  domestic  and  the  rest  is  imported  under 
Federal  program.  Nearly  all  of  our  coffee  is 
imijorted,  but  it  Is  a  major  Item  of  commerce 
and  consumption  in  this  country.  There  Is 
nothing  Inherent  in  these  two  markets  that 
would  preclude  effective  regulation  of  non- 
competitive or  dishonest  activities. 

Contracts  for  pork  bellies — as  one  livestock 
product — spiralled  from  400  contracts  in  1961 
to  727,000  in  1966,  and  now  run  about  950.000 
to  1.000,000  contracts  per  year.  Of  72  trading 
days  in  1965,  price  fluctuation  limits  were  hit 
on  21  days.  Of  20  trading  days,  November  22 
through  December  20,  1965,  limits  were  hit 
on  12  days.  On  7  trading  days  between 
December  6  and  December  14.  the  market  hit 
the  top  limit  the  first  three  days,  the  bottonv 
the  next  two  days,  and  the  top  again  on  the 
last  two  days.  These  are  violent  fluctuations 
not  often  seen,  and  are  generated  by  specu- 
lation alone.  On  December  17.  1965,  ther.» 
were  3,121  speculators  trading  frozen  pork 
bellies  and  only  68  hedgers.  Speculators  held 
some  12,000  long  contracts  and  13.000  short 
contracts.  Hedges  totaled  only  2,000  long  and 
1,000  short  contracts.  This  was  no  hedging 
market.  Two  percent  of  the  traders  were 
hedgers.  Ninety-eight  percent  were  specu- 
lators. 

CEA  has  no  authority  over  livestock  prod- 
ucts, and  the  trade  knows  this.  Yet  a  large 
part  of  the  complaints  sent  to  CEA  involve 
these  products.  We  can  do  nothing  about 
them. 

The  need  for  stability  and  fair,  open  and 
honest  practice  is  no  different  for  these  four 
commodities  than  for  any  others.  Regtilatlon 
would  not  Umlt  activity  that  is  legitimate; 
witness  the  volume  of  trade  in  regulated 
commodities. 

PROTECTION     of     CUSTOMERS 

Many  customers  trading  in  regulated  com- 
modities entrust  funds  and  orders  to  a 
brokerage  firm  registered,  he  believes,  to  be 
reputable  and  responsible,  and  to  have  met 
statutory  standards  of  financial  security  .is 
a  condition  of  registration. 

This  Is  not  true. 

The  Act  says  nothing  alxiut  an  applicant's 
fitness  or  his  solvency.  We  are  required  to 
register  people  who  are  Insolvent,  or  who  are 
crooks,  provided  they  pay  the  registration  fee. 
The  Act  sets  no  financial  requirements  for 
the  registrant.  This  deficiency  of  the  present 
Act  opens  the  gates  wide  for  persons  Inade- 
quately financed,  and  even  confidence  men, 
to  obtain  Federal  brokerage  licenses  and 
handle  customer's  funds  and  trades. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
resident,  operating  under  various  assumed 
names  and  who  had  been  charged  both  with 
operating  a  "bookie"  establishment  and  with 
grand  theft,  registered  as  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant.  At  the  same  time,  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  membership  in  a  leading 
commodity  exchange  under  one  of  his  as- 
sumed names.  Shortly  thereafter  he  de- 
frauded his  commodity  customers  under 
pretense  of  making  profits  In  nonexistent 
future  trades  and  lost  the  customers'  funds 
in  trading  for  his  own  account  In  unregu- 
lated sugar  futures.  He  hurriedly  left  the 
country  and  for  several  years  was  a  fugiUve 
from  Justice.  Recently  he  was  apprehended. 
He  is  now  serving  a  term  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary— which  Is  small  consolation  to  the 
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ciutomers  who  lost  approximately  $60,000  In 
the  brief  operation  of  his  &rm. 

More  recently,  a  corporation  without  assets 
applied  for  registration  as  a  futures  conunls- 
Eion  merchant.  It  was  registered  by  C£A 
mainly  because  we  had  no  authority  to  deny 
the  application.  It  filed  a  financial  statement 
showing  substantial  cash  in  the  bank  and  an 
equivalent  amount  in  capital  and  surplus. 
It  appears  that  the  financial  statement  was 
false.  This  firm  also  obtained  membership  on 
a  leading  exchange.  It  went  bankrupt  as  a 
result  of  the  firm's  activities.  The  customers 
of  the  firm  will  lose  more  than  $22,000  be- 
cause the  firm  diverted  customers'  funds  to 
finance  the  general  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  corporation  and  its  principal 
officers  have  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  and  are  currently  awaiting  trial. 

In  the  public  interest,  neither  of  the  firms 
should  have  been  registered  and  permitted  to 
handle  customers'  trades. 

The  proposed  bUl  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  deny — under 
careful  requirements  of  due  process — regis- 
tration to  persons  of  this  character  who  are 
unfit  to  engage  In  the  brokerage  business.  It 
would  also  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
establish  minimum  financial  standards 
which  would  help  to  Insure  that  firms 
handling  customers'  trades  and  funds  are 
adequately  financed  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  other  situations  In  which  a  regis- 
trant Is  completely  honest,  but  Just  does  not 
have  adequate  financial  resources  to  operate 
aa  a  futures  commission  merchant.  A  one  or 
two  day  rise  or  drop  in  a  market,  and  a 
single  customer's  failure  to  supply  margin 
requirements,  can  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
funds  of  other  customers  of  the  firm.  For 
example,  a  Chicago  registrant  recently  filed  a 
statement  showing  total  assets  of  approxi- 
mately $440.  It  did  not  include  any  cash  in 
bank  or  on  hand.  In  another  example,  a  New 
York  firm  had  total  assets  of  (450,  almost 
h&lX  of  which  was  machinery  and  fixtures. 
The  danger  of  loss  of  customers'  funds  under 
these  conditions  Is  abundantly  clear. 

INJUNCTIVE  POWER 

Many  of  these  documented  abuses — and 
virtually  every  market  investigation  ever 
made  discloses  violations — also  manifests  the 
need  for  Injunctive  power.  This  is  the  most 
vital  of  the  amendments  we  are  submitting 
for  your  consideration.  It  would  enable  the 
Secretary  to  move  In  a  timely  fashion,  xinder 
stringent  conditions  of  law  and  equity,  to 
terminate  violations.  Now  we  must  undertake 
protracted  administrative  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings before  a  final  order  can  be  Issued 
or  a  conviction  obtained.  Often  lrTei>arable 
damage  is  done,  especially  where  continued 
fraud  or  manipulation  is  occurring.  We  can 
cite  cases,  large  and  small. 

If  injunctive  authority  were  granted  under 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  a  Federal  court 
would  have  the  power — If  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing were  made — ^to  enter  a  temjjorary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  Injunction  to 
put  an  Immediate  stop  to  the  violation. 

This  provision  would  carry  ample  safe- 
guards for  the  public.  First,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  determine  that  a  violation  Is 
occurring.  He  would  then  have  to  convince 
the  Attorney  General  who,  in  turn,  would 
have  to  go  Into  Federal  court  and  convince 
a  Judge.  The  American  Judicial  system  pro- 
vides full  and  effective  safeguards  in  the  use 
of  injunctive  power.  The  use  of  injunctions 
has  been  commonplace  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies for  many  years.  There  is  no  basis  to  fear 
that  It  would  be,  or  In  fact  could  be.  abused 
In  commodity  market  regulation. 

Nor  are  there  special  attributes  of  com- 
modity traders  or  markets  which  give  them 
license  not  given  to  others  for  continued 
violations.  The  volatility  and  fast  action  in 
these  markets  do  not  endow  them  with 
unique  status,  but  In  fact  argue  with  unique 
logic  that  prompt  corrective  measures  should 
be  available. 


One  example  of  the  need  for  Injunctive 
authority  occurred  late  In  1963.  A  new  com- 
pany was  organized  in  New  York  and  regis- 
tered as  a  futures  commission  merchant  to 
handle  customers'  trades  in  regulated  com- 
modities. The  firm  did  not  hold  a  member- 
ship in  any  exchange.  It  had  no  apparent 
source  of  income.  It  was  later  learned  that 
the  firm  was  being  financed  by  "under  the 
table"  kickbacks  from  two  firms  which  were 
exchange  members  and  through  which  Its 
trades  were  cleared.  The  company's  three 
major  officers  had  been  associated  with  An- 
thony DeAngells  prior  to  hi3  bankruptcy  In 
November  1963  in  the  so-called  "salad  oil 
scandal".  Two  of  the  firm's  salesmen  were 
former  6ec\iritie.s  broker-dealers  whose  regis- 
trations had  been  revoked.  They  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  securities  fraud  in  another  case  and 
were  awaiting  sentence,  and  also  were  named 
In  a  land  fraud  case  the  previous  year. 

In  view  of  the  Individuals  Involved  In  the 
firm,  the  CEA  placed  it  under  close  observa- 
tion. Numerous  violations  of  the  law  were 
found  including  the  over-trading  or  "churn- 
ing" of  customers'  accounts.  It  was  found 
that  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company 
actually  controlled  the  trading  in  44  cus- 
tomers' accounts  through  powers  of  attorney 
issued  to  him  or  to  other  officers  or  employees 
of  the  firm.  The  practice  was  to  get  these  cus- 
tomers Into  and  out  of  the  market  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  order  to  build  up  commissions 
for  the  firm.  During  an  eight-month  period, 
the  44  customers  who  had  a  net  investment 
of  $55,300  were  charged  a  total  of  $43,500 
in  comnalsslons.  In  one  month  the  total  com- 
missions were  150  percent  of  the  average 
daily  equity  in  these  accounts. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  customers  were 
being  systematically  defrauded,  but  we  had 
no  authority  to  require  the  company  to  stop 
this  type  of  trading  or  to  discontinue  han- 
dling customers'  accounts.  The  CEA  took  the 
only  course  of  action  ofjen.  It  developed  evi- 
dence to  support  administrative  and  criminal 
action  against  the  company  and  its  princi- 
pals. Through  an  administrative  complaint, 
the  firm  and  two  of  its  officers  have  been 
denied  trading  privileges  on  contract  mar- 
kets for  long  periods  of  time.  One  officer  and 
three  employees  pleaded  guilty  to  criminal 
charges.  Two  have  been  sentenced  and  two 
are  awaiting  sentence.  A  criminal  indictment 
against  another  officer  is  pending. 

Effective  action  ultimately  was  taken.  But 
the  company,  of  necessity,  was  permitted  to 
continue  operation  and  to  handle  customers' 
accounts  long  after  it  became  apparent  that 
It  was  defrauding  its  customers.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  had  the  authority 
to  go  into  the  courts  through  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  an  injunction  as  provided  by 
the  proposed  legislation.  In  all  probability 
the  Illegal  activities  of  the  company  could 
have  been  stopped  and  customers'  losses  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Again,  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  people  dealing  in  commodity 
futures  to  enjoy  special  license  to  defraud 
or  to  violate  the  law  free  of  restraint. 
wn.LrtJi,  AroiNG  or  abetting  violation 

There  seems  no  argument  at  all  against 
finding  that  a  person  who  willfully  aids  or 
abets  another  person  in  violation  of  the  Act 
should  also  be  prosecuted.  It  has  been  argued 
that  some  attributes — generally  undefined — 
of  futures  trading  prevail  here  also.  We  dis- 
agree unequivocally. 

ceass  and  desist  orders 
We  ask  for  cease  and  desist  orders  because 
we  feel  the  penalties  now  provided  by  the 
Act  are  too  severe  for  certain  types  of  minor 
violations.  Cease  and  desist  authority  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  stop  minor  viola- 
tions without  Imposing  a  penalty  which 
could  put  some  firms  or  individuals  out  of 
business.  For  example,  suspending  the  reg- 
istration of  a  large  brokerage  firm  would 
mean  closing  its  regulated  commodity  busi- 


ness for  the  period  of  the  suspension.  Ob- 
viously, this  would  be  too  severe  a  penalty 
if  the  violation  had  been  minor.  The  pro- 
posal actually  Is  a  relaxation  of  the  present 
penalty  provisions  of  the  law.  Ample  protec- 
tion would  be  afforded  all  parties  since  the 
provision  would  require  that  the  respondent 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  charges  and  an  opportunity  to  appeal 
the  Secretary's  decision  to  the  courts. 

CHEATING     and     FRAUD 

The  cheating  and  fraud  provisions  of  the 
Act  now  apply  only  to  members  of  contract 
markets,  their  employees,  correspondents  or 
agents.  We  ask  that  this  provision  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  persons  who  handle  cus- 
tomers' orders  or  funds.  There  Is  need  for 
this  change.  As  an  example,  in  Chicago,  a 
man  who  was  neither  an  exchange  member 
nor  associated  with  any  exchange  member, 
established  a  c-ompany  to  handle  commodity 
futures  trading  for  others.  His  advertising 
material  spoke  of  "a  new  concept  In  account 
Supervision"  through  which  an  agile  trader 
could  reap  sizeable  profits  In  the  futures 
market.  Some  40  persons  opened  accounts 
and  gave  the  firm  or  Its  president  authority 
to  make  futures  trades  for  them.  The  presi- 
dent traded  both  for  his  customers  and  for 
his  own  account.  After  the  trades  were  made, 
he  would  put  the  "good"  trades  In  his  own 
account  and  the  "poor"  trades  In  the  ac- 
counts of  his  customers.  In  five  weeks  he 
made  a  profit  of  about  $4,500  while  the  cus- 
tomers lost  approximately  $26,000. 

This  was  a  clear  case  of  cheating  custom- 
ers. However,  since  neither  the  company  nor 
its  president  was  a  member  of  an  exchange  or 
a  correspondent,  agent,  or  employee  of  a 
member,  we  had  no  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  no  charges 
could  be  brought  against  the  management 
company  or  Its  president.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  correct  this  situation  and  give 
customers  who  deal  In  commodity  futures 
with  nonmembers  the  full  protection  of  the 
law. 

OFFENSES    AND    SANCTIONS 

Classifying  embezzlement  and  certain 
other  serious  offenses  as  felonies  rather  than 
misdemeanors  Is  a  needed  change.  The  Las 
Vegas  and  California  cases  described  above 
are  excellent  examples  of  Situations  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Embezzlement  resulting  in  major 
losses  to  customers  should  not  be  brushed  off 
as  a  minor  violation.  Heavier  penalties  for 
these  specific  violations  would  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  would-be  violators. 

REPORTS    AND    RECORDS 

Members  of  a  contract  market  must  now 
keep  a  record  of  cash  or  spot  transactions 
made  only  on  the  market.  The  bill  would 
require  record  of  cash  or  spot  transactions 
made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  exchange, 
even  though  not  physically  made  on  the  ex- 
change. It  would  also  require  persons  holding 
positions  of  a  reportable  size  in  commodities 
to  keep  a  record  of  all  cash  or  spot  trans- 
actions and  Inventories  In  those  commodi- 
ties. Cash  or  spot  and  futures  operations  In 
the  futures  market  are  often  so  Interrelated 
that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  determine 
whether  violations  have  occurred  without 
Investigating  both  types  of  operations.  The 
absence  of  adequate  records  regarding  cash 
or  spot  transactions  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
Department  to  Investigate  alleged  or  sus- 
pected violations,  or  to  determine  whether 
futures  positions  reported  as  hedges  actually 
qualify  as  such.  The  bill  seeks  to  correct  this 
deficiency. 

SUBSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  provides 
that  certain  administrative  actions  shall  be 
sustained  upon  Judicial  review  If  supported 
by  the  "weight  of  the  evidence."  This  is  not 
the  standard  usually  provided  in  regulatory 
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statutes.  It  raises  question  as  to  the  proper 
scope  of  review.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  that  the  administrative  action 
would  be  sustained  If  supported  by  "sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole."  Most  of  the  existing  provisions 
for  Judicial  review  of  administrative  actions 
under  regulatory  statutes  specify  "substan- 
tial evidence"  as  the  standard.  Such  provi- 
sions are  applicable  to  administrative  actions 
of  many  officials.  Including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

BTLAWS   AND   RULES 

The  proposal  would  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  disapprove  bylaws  and  rules  of 
contract  markets  relating  to  terms  of  con- 
tracts or  other  trading  requirements.  He 
must  find  that  such  rules  or  bylaws  violate 
or  will  violate  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  the 
regulations  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  It  seems  obvious  that 
when  there  is  a  conflict  between  an  exchange 
rule  and  the  law,  or  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the 
law,  the  exchange  rule  should  be  revoked  or 
so  changed  as  to  bring  It  into  compliance. 

The  proposal  would  also  require  exchanges 
to  enforce  all  of  their  bylaws  and  rules  which 
relate  to  contract  terms  and  other  trading 
requirements.  At  first  glance,  a  provision  of 
this  type  would  seem  redundant.  When  an 
exchange  adopts  a  bylaw  or  rule.  It  Is  logical 
to  expect  enforcement,  especially  in  light  of 
the  plea  of  self -regulation.  In  a  number  of 
Instances,  however,  exchanges  are  extremely 
lax  In  enforcing  Important  trading  rules. 

For  example,  regulations  of  the  Act  pro- 
hibit the  matching  of  buying  and  selling 
orders  of  different  customers  unless  this  is 
done  under  an  established  procdure  set  forth 
In  an  exchange  rule.  A  number  of  exchanges 
have  adopted  such  a  rule,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  customers  In  such  situations. 

A  recent  CEA  trade  practice  investigation 
revealed  the  absence  of  enforcement.  Al- 
though the  exchange  In  question  had  a  rule 
of  this  type,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  matching  customers'  orders.  It 
was  not  enforced.  For  that  matter,  neither 
the  exchange  officials  nor  the  employees  who 
were  charged  with  supervision  and  approval 
of  the  trades  under  the  rule  were  even  aware 
of  the  provisions  of  the  rule.  This  kind  of 
"self-regulation"  cannot  assvire  honest,  open, 
and  efficient  trading. 

customers'  funds 
Under  the  proposal,  futures  commission 
merchants  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
Invest  customers'  funds  in  "Investment  secu- 
rities," as  defined  in  Section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  or  to  lend  cus- 
tomers' funds  on  the  collateral  of  warehouse 
receipts.  The  provision  for  Investment  in 
"Investment  securities"  is  difficult  for  com- 
mission merchants  to  Interpret,  and  we  have 
found  instances  in  which  firms  have  Inad- 
vertently violated  the  law  by  Investing  cus- 
tomers' funds  In  securities  which  were  not 
approved  for  this  purpose.  The  Department 
has  also  encountered  difficulty  In  administer- 
ing this  provision  and  feels  that  It  is  un- 
necessary because  Investment  of  customers' 
funds  would  still  be  permitted  in  Federal, 
State  or  other  governmental  securities.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  provision  for  loaning 
customers'  funds  on  the  collateral  of  ware- 
house receipts  has  never  been  used.  It  does, 
however,  create  a  potential  danger.  It  Is 
obvious  that  If  customers'  fimds  had  been 
loaned  by  a  futures  commission  merchant 
on  the  collateral  of  the  false  warehoiise  re- 


ceipts Issued  by  Anthony  DeAngells  during 
the  "salad  oil  scandal,"  the  customers'  funds 
would  have  been  lost. 

BOOKS   AND   records 

The  law  now  requires  a  contract  market 
to  permit  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  examine  the  books,  records,  minutes  and 
Journals  of  proceedings  of  the  market,  its 
governing  board  and  all  committees.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  merely  require 
that  these  books  and  records  be  kept  in  a 
manner  that  will  clearly  describe  all  matters 
discussed  and  action  taken  by  the  market 
or  Its  various  committees. 

GENER.\L    PROVISIONS 

Presently,  futures  commission  merchants 
are  required  by  the  Act  to  segregate  cus- 
tomers' funds  In  separate  accounts.  However, 
the  Act  does  not  specify  how  such  funds  are 
to  be  handled  by  banks  and  clearing  associ- 
ations which  serve  as  depositories  for  the 
funds.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  de- 
positories would  be  prohibited  from  treating 
the  funds  as  belonging  to  the  futures  com- 
mission mercliant  or  any  person  other  than 
the  customers,  and  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  using  such  funds  to  offset  any  liabili- 
ties of  the  futures  commission  merchant. 

The  bill  would  make  it  a  violation  of  the 
Act  for  anyone  against  whom  an  order  deny- 
ing trading  privileges  has  been  issued  to  in 
any  manner  exercise  such  privileges  during 
the  effective  period  of  such  order.  Hereto- 
fore, the  restraint  was  only  on  persons  ex- 
tending the  privileges  without  any  affirma- 
tive restraint  on  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  was  issued. 

Under  the  bill,  all  persons  executing  or- 
ders for  others  would  be  required  to  be  reg- 
istered as  floor  brokers.  At  present,  certain 
traders  who  trade  actively  for  their  own  ac- 
counts can  also  fill  orders  for  others  without 
being  subjected  to  the  provisions  covering 
registered  floor  brokers. 

Instances  of  unfortunate  activity  In  the 
futures  market  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  carefully  documented,  along  with  many 
others  of  the  same  type. 

SUMMARY 

We  have  sought  to  exclude  Issues  not  rel- 
evant to  consideration  of  this  bill.  We  have 
stated : 

(1)  the  provisions  we  see  as  minimal  ne- 
cessities under  present  conditions  to  assure 
that  we  meet  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
expressed  earlier; 

(2)  why  these  amendments  are  needed; 
and 

(3)  specific  examples  of  abuses  now  prev- 
alent that  could  be  mitigated  or  eliminated 
through  these  amendments. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  directed  to  us  by  the 
Committee. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  sensitivity  to  a  sug- 
gestion for  improvement,  enhancing  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  markets  is 
probably  only  the  routine  resistance  to 
any  extension  of  regulatory  procedure. 
It  is  not  a  new  attitude.  In  1922  when 
the  first  legislation  affecting  the  grain 
futures  markets  was  enacted,  predictions 
were  made  that  the  markets  would  be 
ruined.  Similar  objections  were  voiced 
in  1936  when  the  law  was  substantially 
strengthened.  Despite  these  dire  predic- 
tions the  futures  markets,  after  45  years 
of  regulation,  have  enjoyed  steadily  In- 
creasing prosperity  with  a  current  vol- 
ume of  some  $75  billion  per  year. 

Improvements  brought  about  by  regu- 
lation, such  as  daily  disclosures  of  volume 


of  trading  and  open  contracts,  safe- 
guarding of  customers'  funds,  and  curb- 
ing unduly  large  operations  by  powerful 
speculators  are  now  accepted  by  respon- 
sible persons  in  the  trade  as  being  in  the 
public  interest  and  of  benefit  to  the  mar- 
kets. In  light  of  the  history  of  45  years  of 
regulation,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
this  time  the  exchange  officials  would 
have  welcomed  the  present  conser^■ative 
and  moderate  proposals  and  cooperated 
in  their  speedy  enactment. 

Despite  the  present  expressions  of 
adamant  resistance,  it  safely  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  if  H.R.  11930  is  enacted,  such 
further  steps  toward  bet.er  market  prac- 
tices as  more  expeditious  handling  of 
law  violations,  realistically  severe  pen- 
alties for  serious  criminal  offenses,  and 
the  establishment  of  adequate  financial 
requirements  for  all  commodity  broker- 
age concerns  doing  business  for  the  pub- 
lic, will  also  be  accepted  and  recognized 
as  beneficial  to  the  markets  and  to  all 
who  use  them. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoFF  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son) ,  for  15  minutes  today,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor),  for  10  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon  (at  the  request  of  the  Mr. 
EviNS  of  Tennessee)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  during  debate  on  the  NASA 
appropriation  bill,  and  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pryor )  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Harsha. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  304.  An  act  relating  to  the  Indian  re- 
volving loan  fund  and  the  Indian  heirship 
land  problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  778.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  I^ake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1727.  An  act  to  authorize  the  oonsolida- 
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tlon  and  iise  or  funds  axlslDg  Irom  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  and  of  each  of  Its  constituent 
groups;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1938.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  now  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  TrtlMB 
of  Oklahoma;  to  the  CkMiunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJ{.  2Sai.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  tinclalmed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  P>und,  and.  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  Intestate 
members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Watlon  of 
Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs. 

H Jl.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  S.  Shirley. 

nn.  5967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  Morsll. 

H.R.  6452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
B.  CopflH. 

H.S.  7382.  An.  act  to  authovlzB  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intertor  to  acquis*  certain  p*o^ 
erties  wltliis  the  ColMilal  National  Historical 
Paik,  la  Yocktown,.  Va«  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Ml.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  hfcr  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  oi  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1282.  To  provide  for  the  withdrawal 
of  wine  from  bonded  wine  ceUars  without 
payment  of  tax  when  rendered  unfit  for 
be»M«Be  use,  ami  toe  other  porposea; 

H.R.  2470.  To  provide  for  the  free  entry 
«f  certain  scientific  instruments  snd  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  TuXts  University, 
Kount  Hotyoke  College,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
cletyr 

H.R.  2531.  To  pravMe  for  the  disposition 
at  Xbm  Tinclalmed  and  unpaid  share  of  the 
Loyal  Caeek  Judcgcnent  Fond,  and  to  yxuvMe 
for  disposition  of  estates  of  intestate  mem- 
bers of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  or 
estates  of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  dying  wlthcait  heirs: 

H.R.  4809.  For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  WllUfred 
S.  Shirley: 

BJ{.59r7.  Tix  tte  relfef  of  Albert  P. 
Morell; 

H  Jl.  6056.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  rules  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  personal  exernptlons  for  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  are  divorced  or  sep- 
arated: 

US..  646a.  For  the  relief  of  John  E.  CopUn: 

H.R.7ae2.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acqiilre  certain  properties 
within  the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
In  rorktown,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  Hoose  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to  r  accordingly 
fat  8  o'dodc  tmd  7  minutes  pjn.).  the 


Roose  ad/onmed  imtU  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  Ai^ust  33,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMXINICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  talien  from  the 
SJjeafcer's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  the  present  limitation  on  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  i>ald 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  use.  2732  and  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
On  the  Judiciary. 

101*.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UlS. 
Atomic  Energy  Comml-^Blon,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Eimrtoni  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTBES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1657.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  to 
make  Indemnity  paymenta  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No. 
674).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  10673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Packers  koA  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  575).  Referred  to  the 
Heuse  Calendar. 

Mjt.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  RvUes. 
Bouse  Resolution  913.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10409,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  576).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  BuJes.  House 
Resolution  838.  Beaolution  authorizing  the 
ConuBlttee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No. 
577) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration  (ICEM)  (Rept.  N*. 
578).  Referred  to  the  CommittBe  of  1Sbe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undiw  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  r^jorts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. ».  117.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mariaia 
Bl&nkenship  ( Rept.  No.  S7») .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:    Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary, a.  163.  An  act  for  the  relief  erf  CWO 
Charles  M.  Blckart,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
(retired)  (Rept.  No.  580).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  3.  477.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  widow  of  Albert  M.  Pepoon  (Rept.  No. 
581).  Referred  to  tiie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

HSx.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
a.  653.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Capt.  Robert 
C.  Crisp,  U.3.  Air  Force;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  582).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  1884.  A  blU  for  the  relief 
of  VlrgUe  Posfay  (Rept.  No.  583).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1963.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  employees  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  584). 
Referred  ta  the  Committee  of.  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clajy.  HJt.  3498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.  M. 
Dew  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  Dewey  Campbell 
(Rept.  No.  585).  Referred  to  the  Gommlttee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  5199.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  James  S.  Den  man;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  586).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska  (Rept.  No.  587)-.  Ba^ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6325.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  2d.  Lt.  Allan 
L.  Schooler;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiue. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on.  tke  Judi- 
ciary. H.B.  8088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
lard  Herndon  Rusk  (Rept.  No.  SSS).  Re^ 
f erred  Ux  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MESKILL:  Committee  on  the  Jiidicl- 
ary.  HLR.  10656.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Anderson  (Rept.  No.  5S0).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on.  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Resolution  508.  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill,  H.a.  1734,  entitled  "A  hill  for 
the  relief  of  Prances  von  Wedel"  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  In  ac- 
cordance with,  sections  1492  aT1'^■  2509  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code  ^Rept.  No.  591).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HUNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Resolution  493-  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill  (H3.  9326)  enUtled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Abraham  Ruchwarger"  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  592).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H-R.  12504.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  12505.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may  retire 
on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years 
of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  12506.  A.  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  and  collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of 
space  in,  on,  under,  or  over  the  streets  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the 
closing  of  unused  or  unsafe  vaults  under  said 
streets  and  the  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions of  vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on 
public  space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12507.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  airspace  above  and  below  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12508.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use 
or  permit  the  use  of,  public  space  In.  on,  over, 
and  under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  their 
Jurisdiction,  other  than  freeways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  White 
Fleet  designed  to  give  assistance  and  aid  on 
a  continuing  basis  to  people  of  other  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  hunger  or 
disease  of  a  persistent  nature,  and  to  render 
emergency  assistance  in  the  event  of  na- 
tional disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  HoRTON)  : 

H.R.  12510.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

HJl.  12511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  income 
limitation  provisions  applicable  to  veterans 
and  widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pensions  under 
chapter  15  of  title  38,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  12512.  A  bill  relative  to  age  discrim- 
ination In  employment;    to  the   Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  12513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee  certain  lands  within  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  cer- 
tain lands  comprising  the  Gatlinburg  Spur 
of  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  12514.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  national  holi- 
days on  Mondays;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 

H.R.  12515.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  12516.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  Nu- 
clear Accelerator  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enrico  Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

H.R.  12517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  12518.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 

H.R.  12519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  mailing 
privileges  with  respect  to  first-class  letter 
mall  sent  by  certain  persons  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  combat  areas  over- 
seas, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  12520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  by  extending  and  im- 
proving the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
grants  for  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities,  by  authorizing 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial educational  radio  broadcasting  facil- 
ities, by  establishing  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  assist  in  establishing  innovative  educa- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  educational 
program  availability,  and  to  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  facilities; 
and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Instructional  television;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD : 

H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  method  for  determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  12522.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.R.  12523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey 
products  and  to  impose  import  limitations 
on  honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

H.R.  12525.  A   bill    to   regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  12526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  legal  service  programs  which  per- 
mit maximum  opportunity  for  clients  to 
freely  choose  their  own  attorneys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morris)  : 

H.R.  12527.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
solidation and  use  of  funds  arising  from 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of 
the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of  Its 
constituent  groups;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  12528.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
tively for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  safety  and  order 
within,  the  U.S.  Capitol  buildings  and  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  12529.  A  bill  to  provide  training  op- 
portunities   for    persons    employed    In    the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  12530.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1523 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  effect  of  posthumous  commissions  and 
warrants;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12531.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain 
communications  to  be  Intercepted  in  com- 


pliance with  State  law,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  12532.  A  bill   to   amend   the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  restrict  the  train- 
ing of  certain  foreign  nationals  under  that 
act;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  12533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  products 
and  to  Impose  import  limitations  on  honey 
and  honey  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R.  li2o34.  A  bill  to  aJTieud  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  method  for  determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Conimitiee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  UTT; 

H.R.  12535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19.  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  a.=slst 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  il- 
legal transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
date  for  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-140; 
to    the    Committee   on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  12537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.J.  Res.  801.   Joint   resolution   creating    a 
Joint   Conunittee   To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.J.  Res.  802.   Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.  Res.  914.  Resolution  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  use  butter  in  its 
rations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  UDALL : 

H.  Res.  915.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  set  aside 
a  portion  of  the  gallery  for  the  use  of  scholars 
engaged  in  studies  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

282.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  a  plant  for  the  production  of  a  fish 
protein  concentrate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

283.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  registration  and  regulation  of  firearms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE    BILS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  12538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Nunoz-Amezquita  (also  known  as  Tony  Ruiz 
Castro) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  the 
Wasson  Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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A  Real  Amcriran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can who  loves  his  country  can  look  at  his 
Fatherland  these  days  without  feelings 
of  sadness  and  apprehension.  Growing 
anxiety  about  a  rapid  increase  in  crime 
of  an  kinds.  Inter-racial  hostility  and 
violence,  a  common  uncertainty  about 
spiritual  and  social  values,  the  crumbling 
of  elemental  relationships  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  communities — 
these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  inflict  on 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere  pain  that 
is  both  poignant  and  deep — for  behind 
the  degeneration  of  our  social  and  civic 
patterns  is  &  breakdown  of  individual  re- 
qTonalbillty  and  initiative. 

It  is  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  suspect  that 
Americans  generally,  are  losing  their 
basic  goodness  and  character,  their  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  while  many  Americans  are  trou- 
bled, they  are  also  awakening  to  the  need 
for  okl-fashloned  neighborllness  and  ac- 
tion— voluntary  actirai  that  comes  not 
from  legislation  nor  from  the  spending 
of  Fiederal  dollars,  but  from  a  thankful 
heart  and  a  compassion  for  humankind. 

Carey  Alexander  Fleming  personiiJes 
this  kind  of  action.  Known  to  thousands 
of  friends  and  neighbors  as  "Pop"  Flem- 
ing. Caresr.  now  74  years  old.  spends  all 
his  time  and  energy  working  for  that 
whldi  Is  good  in  America.  Mr.  Fleming 
loves  his  coimtry  because  he  knows  It. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  the  American 
dream  and  has  been  involved  in  the 
struggle  that  has  made  that  dream  come 
true. 

Bora  in  Cincinnati  on  April  26,  1893, 
Carey  later  moved  with  his  family  to 
West  Union,  Ohio.  He  now  resides  chi 
Garrison  Road,  Route  2,  Bethel,  Ohio. 
One  of  elsht  children,  he  quickly  learned 
the  necessity  and  satisfaction  of  hard 
work.  After  completing  the  eighth  grade, 
he  met  and  married  Lenora  Alice  Vincent. 
He  and  Lenora  provided  a  happy  and 
wholesome  home  for  six  children. 

Soon  after  the  Wrth  of  his  second  son. 
World  War  I  was  declared.  Allied  ship- 
ping was  being  decimated  by  German 
U-boats  and  the  very  existence  of  free 
nations  was  at  stake.  Carey  answered 
the  call  of  our  Nation  to  serve  in  Its 
hour  of  need.  He  joined  the  Navy  to  help 
suppress  the  threat  ttiat  confronted 
America.  At  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
after  serving  fn  the  Atlantic,  Fleming 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  engi- 
neer 2d  chtss.  Returning-  to  his  wife  and 
two  small  sons,  Carey  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  well-belne.  of  his  growing  fJamHy. 
Piearlng  six  children  and  educating  them 
through  the  depression  years  was  not 
easy,  but  Fleming  InstUled  in  each  of 
them  a  sense  of  true  values  and  a  love  and 


pride  for  his  coimtry.  Two  of  hfs  sons 
served  in  World  War  H.  a  son-in-law 
served  in  the  Korean  war  and  four  grands 
sons  serve  in  Vietnam. 

Pop  Fleming's  service  to  his  country 
and  ills  fellow  man  did  not  stop  with  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 
He  interested  himself  in  veterans  affairs 
and  founded  numerous  VFW  posts 
throughout  southwestern  Ohio.  Pop  has 
instilled  in  these  veterans  organizations 
the  motivation  to  promote  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  by  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  his  fellow  man. 

He  has  held  every  position  of  leader- 
ship in  many  of  these  posts  and  was  once 
Council  Commander  for  Clermont  Coim- 
ty.  Presently,  he  is  service  ofiBce  for  the 
4th  District  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Since  his  retirement  nine  years  ago, 
"Pop"  Fleming  has  greatly  increased  his 
sendee  to  veterans  and  their  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  familiar  and  welcome  visi- 
tor at  many  posts  where  he  does  what- 
ever needs  doing,  whether  it  be  getting 
the  books  up  to  date  or  planning  a  meet- 
ing or  special  event.  He  frequently  as- 
sists the  Veteran  Service  OflBcer  of  Cler- 
mont County,  Mr.  James  GriflBth,  In  pro- 
viding help  and  assistance  to  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Perhaps  the  real  Carey  Fleming  is  best 
known  through  countless  acts  ot  kind- 
ness to  neighbors  and  veterans  who  are 
111  or  Incapacitated.  He  is  among  the  first 
to  comfort  the  widow  of  a  U.S.  service- 
man killed  in  action.  Even  when  in  poor 
health  himself,  he  has  kept  himself  busy 
providing  transportation  and  other  as- 
sistance for  those  needing  medical  care 
and  help.  He  recently  secured  a  wheel- 
chair for  a  friend  who  could  not  afford 
to  rent  one  and  is  a  regular  visitor  at 
Veterans  Administration  and  other  hos- 
pitals where  veterans  are  being  treated. 
Anyone,  young  or  old,  is  free  to  call  on 
this  one-man  welfare  and  assistance 
program  for  help. 

The  words  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy aptly  descriiDe  Mr.  Fleming's 
philosophy  of  life,  "Ask  not  what  jrour 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor 
"Pop"  Fleming  before  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  to  present  him  to  the 
people  of  America  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  Inspire  others  as  he  has  me.  He  Is 
indeed  a  real  American  and  I  am  honored 
to  call  him  my  friend. 


on  DepIetioB  Allowaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  KORTH    CABOLINA. 

IN  THK  HOUSE.  OF  SSPRBBBNT.Aa3VBa 

Taesdas,  Axtgvst  22,  1907 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 


lowance Is  unreasonably  high  and  should 
be  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  be- 
fore the  American  people  are  required  to 
carry  an  Increased  tax  burden. 

For  the  past  41  years,  the  depletion 
allowance,  which  permits  oil  well  devel- 
opers to  forget  about  taxes  on  the  first 
TlYz  percent  of  their  gross  income  from 
oil  and  gas  receipts,  has  enabled  the  Na- 
tion's large  oil  companies  to  amass  fan- 
tastic fortunes  while  providing  the 
Treasury  with  much  less  revenue  than 
that  derived  from  other  American  cor- 
porations. 

I  am  not  a  geologist  and  lack  sufQclent 
knowledge  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
subterranean  petroleimi  reserves  to  ac- 
curately calculate  how  large,  if  at  all, 
the  depletion  allowance  should  be. 

However,  the  allowance  has  been  In 
eSect  since  1926  and,  I  am  happy  to  ob- 
serve, oil  reserves  do  not  appear  de- 
pleted. 

From  an  I  can  observe,  the  Industry 
has  continued  to  enjoy  a  phenomenal 
tax  break  while  the  average  citizen  has 
been  required  to  pick  up  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tab  for  every  war 
and  every  new  program  that  come 
along. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  present  de- 
pletion allowance  represents  an  annual 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  about  JlVi  bil- 
lion. This  would  not  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  it  would  help.  Moreover, 
it  would  diift  more  of  tlie  tax  burden 
where  it  should  be. 

The  oil  companies  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  share  of  taxes  and  I  believe  the 
loophole  by  which  they  escape  fulfill- 
ment of  their  responsibilities  should  be 
promptly  closed.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  an  increase  in  Income 
taxes  until  this  Inequity  is  removed  and 
imtil  unnecessary  Federal  ^jendlng  is 
eliminated. 


^etnam  Election 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  opening  of  the  electoral  cam- 
paign in  Vietnam  brought  on  another 
attack  of  worry — not  to  say  jitters — 
about  our  program  and  purposes  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  fever  flared  up  first 
in.  our  press  and  then.  Inevitably, 
amongst  ourselves. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  understand- 
able enough.  We  all  know  that  these 
eleetloBs  were  and  are  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable and  legitimate  concern  to  ns. 
But  now  ttie  fever  has  fallen  somewhat. 
In  the  face  of  outside  aggression  and 
domestic  harassment,  the  Vietnamese 
are  going  ahead  with  their  elections. 
This,  I  think,  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 


ask  ourselves  whether  our  reactions — as 
expressed  in  the  press  and  In  this  body — 
are  not  a  matter  of  conslderahlie  and 
legitimate  concern  to  the  Vietnamese. 

None  of  us  knows,  of  course,  how  the 
Vietnamese  will  pass  this  great  test.  We 
are  only  dimly  aware  of  how  Important 
it  may  be  for  their  future.  But  we  also 
are  in  a  time  of  testing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
It  behooves  us — for  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
Importance  to  our  future — to  ask  our- 
selves how  we  are  facing  up. 

Must  we  not  admit,  in  aU  honesty,  that 
our  first  reactions  were  wildly  exag- 
gerated and  ill-informed?  The  ball  game 
had  barely  started  before  we  heard  cries 
of  "foul."  There  were  charges  of  rigging, 
of  pressure,  of  dishonest  practices.  And 
these  charges  were  quite  enough — there 
was  no  need  of  evidence  and  none  was 
presented — to  convict  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

So  for  a  few  days  we  wallowed  In  gloom 
and  doom  and  presented  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle to  OUT  allies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  distinguished  Washington  news- 
paper, on  the  basis  of  a  single,  minor — 
and  by  all  accounts  unintentional — mis- 
hap, quicldy  predicted  the  elections  would 
be  a  farce.  Several  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  went  so  far  as  to  suggest, 
doubtless  to  the  great  glee  of  the  hawks 
in  Hanoi,  that  if  elections  in  this  devas- 
tated, divided  and  imderdeveloped  coun- 
try were  run  less  honestly  or  efficiently, 
than,  say,  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  Brook- 
lyn, or  in  Cook  County,  111.,  then  we — 
the  greatest  power  on  earth — should 
simply  renege  on  our  promises,  abandon 
our  commitments,  break  faith  with  the 
young  men  who  have  given  their  lives  so 
that  South  Vietnam  might  be  saved  from 
aggression  and  a  measure  of  stability 
and  hope  might  be  brought  to  the  new 
nations  emerging  on  the  periphery  of 
Commimlst  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen,  I  suggest  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  us.  It  is 
unworthy  of  our  great  press  to  serve  us 
up  such  doubt.  It  is  unworthy  of  us  to 
swallow  It  and  make  the  world  wonder — 
when  worid  peace  depends  on  It — about 
our  constancy  and  our  resolve. 


Support  for  the  Public  Television  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Public  Television 
Act.  A  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  and  I  hope  it  will  be  scheduled 
for  early  action. 

As  Maryland  is  embarking  on  an  am- 
bitious program  of  educational  televi- 
sion, with  extensive  instructional  tele- 
vision in  the  classrooms,  I  sponsored  a 
bill  on  the  subject  and  include  In  the 
Record  my  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee : 
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SUFPOKT  rOR  THX  PUBLIC  TeLKVISXON  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
K  iB  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  In 
support  of  HR  8734J,  fiitrodueed  by  the  Chadtr- 
man  and  HR  T748  whfcli  I  mtroduced  on 
March  23,  1967. 

It  Is  my  understanding  thnt  this  Com- 
mittee Is  considering  the  Chairman's  bilL 
As  the  sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  wish 
to  state  my  unquallfled  endorsement  of  the 
provisions  of  HR  6738  as  well  as  my  endorse- 
ment for  the  amended  version  of  the  Public 
Television  Act,  S.  1160,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  17.  I  find  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  measures  to  be  small  and  I 
stand  ready  to  support  either  version  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prompted  to  appear 
here  this  morning  by  a  general  concern  for 
the  continued  and  expanded  development  of 
educational  television  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  by  a  specific  interest  in 
our  own  educational  television  facilities 
which  are  now  being  developed  In  Maryland. 

Since  1952  when  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  began  reserving  channels 
for  non-commercial  educational  \iae,  educa- 
tional television  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  127  stations  broadcasting  this 
spring.  It  is  my  understanding  that  62  addi- 
tional ETV  stations  are  expected  to  be  on 
the  air  by  1968,  and  that  another  34  are  in 
the  planning  stages. 

Among  the  62  scheduled  for  Inaugural 
broadcasts  in  1968  or  early  1969,  is  the  first 
station  of  the  Maryland  Educational -Cultural 
Broadcasting  Commission — the  first  of  seven 
Maryland  stations  which  will,  by  1970  or  71, 
provide  a  completely  Interconnected  state- 
wide network  of  UHF  transmitters  capable  of 
bringing  educational  television  programs  to 
every  community  In  my  state.  Such  stats- 
wide  systems  have  already  begun  operating 
In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Maine,  Nebras- 
ka, and  South  Carolina.  Additional  ones  are 
In  the  planning  stages  for  Mississippi  and 
Vermont.  But  these  state-wide,  and  state 
suppKarted  facilities  are  recent  in  their  de- 
velopment and  comprise  only  a  handful  of 
the  more  than  100  stations  I  Just  mentioned. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  the  vast  major- 
ity of  ETV  stations  now  operating  In  the 
United  States,  If  we  anallze  their  history 
and  struggle  for  growth,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  entire  educational  television  enter- 
prise has  faced,  conquered,  or  been  crippled 
by  problems  of  financing.  Traditionally, 
financial  support  for  educational  television 
systems  has  been  derived  from  a  vast  variety 
of  sources  which,  except  In  selected  In- 
stances, have  been  singly  or  collectively  un- 
equal to  the  opportunity  which  educational 
television  can  provide. 

Accepting  the  relatively  recent  efforts  at 
full  fledged  state  support  of  educational 
television  stations,  traditional  sources  of 
funding  have  been  local  systems  and  boards 
of  edvication,  colleges,  and  universities,  com- 
munity support  through  periodic  fund  rais- 
ing activities,  and  the  beneflcence  of  estab- 
lished foundations.  Since  the  early  days  of 
ETV,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  given  more 
than  a  (120  million.  Since  1965  It  has  made 
available  to  community  stations  funds  so 
far  totaling  $80  million.  The  Ford  Potmda- 
tlon  grant  alone  during  fiscal  year  1965-66 
approximated  $3.5  million,  or  almost  as 
much  money  as  is  contemplated  in  the  initial 
one  year  authorization  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

These  efforts  have  all  come  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  in  establishing  toe  rules 
for  non-commercial,  non-governmental  edu- 
cational television,  we  created,  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  only  broadcasting  system 
In  the  world  withotrt  any  visible  means  of 
support.  These  efforts  to  support  it  by  hard 
pressed  schools  and  colleges,  by  interested 
and   dedicated   citizens,    and   by   our   great 


foundations  have  been  noble  but  they  h«T« 
been  Insufficient.  They  hav«  been  inauffldsnt 
to  permit  ediicatloiul  talerlslon  to  reallae 
its  potentiaUty  for  onr  dttzaoa.  and  thay 
have  been  Insufficient  to  parmlt  nonnM 
growth,  or  bx  aome  Instancea  aorvlval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  for  these  reasons  that 
tha  HaOonaL  Association  of  Educational 
Bcoadcastav  convened  its  first  Washington 
Conference  On  The  Financing  of  Educational 
Television  Stations  in  December  1964.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion sponsored  its  now  famous  Conunltslon 
on  Educational  Television.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Ford  Foundation  came  forth 
one  year  ago  with  its  recommendations  for 
the  future  financing  of  ETV.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I,  and 
many  of  our  coUeagues  In  this  body  and  the 
other  body  have  sponsored  leglBlatlon  to 
breathe  Uf  e  into  the  recommendationa  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  and  provide  a  stable 
f utiire  for  ETV  In  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  federal  government's  first 
venture  Into  assistance  In  ETV  financing. 
The  Educational  Television  PaciUtlee  Act  of 
1962  authorized  $82  million  over  a  five  year 
period  for  federal  matching  grants  for  new 
ETV  stations  and  for  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing station  facilities.  This  authorization  has 
now  expired  but  is  my  understanding  that, 
prior  to  the  expiration  date,  the  entire  ap- 
propriated amount  had  been  expended  In 
grants  to  more  than  a  140  applicants. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  was  one  of  the 
last  recipients  of  matching  money  under  this 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
suggest  that,  without  the  possibility  of  fed- 
eral assistance  under  that  Act,  Maryland 
would  not  now  be  looking  forwtird  to  the 
flrst  broadcast  of  its  ETV  network.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maryland  plan  might  well 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  Importance  otf 
the  pending  bill  to  the  future  growth  of  ETV 
anywhere. 

The  Maryland  plan  Is  as  bold  as  any  coir- 
ceived.  It  envisions  the  construction  of  a 
state-wide  production  center  and  seven 
transmitters  geographically  separated  but 
electronically  Joined  lu  a  network  capable  of 
bringing  the  programs  of  the  Maryland  Edu- 
catlonal-CulturaJ  Broadcasting  Commission 
Into  every  community  in  our  State. 

The  Maryland  plan  has  required  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  than  $2  million  by  the 
Maryland  legislature  for  initial  construction 
and  operating  expenses.  It  has  required  fed- 
eral participation  through  a  matching  grant 
of  $654,301  under  the  Facilities  Act  men- 
tioned earlier.  These  monies  will  be  suffi- 
cient only  to  place  the  production  center 
and  flrst  transmitter  on  the  air.  Additional 
money  will  be  required  to  construct  the  six 
additional  transmitter  faculties.  The  1962 
Act  having  expired,  Maryland  looks  to  favor- 
able action  on  the  pending  bill  in  which 
Title  I  provides  for  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $10,500,000,  for  facilities  next  year 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  f;r  the 
succeeding  four  years. 

When  fully  operational,  the  attention  of 
those  responsible  for  operating  the  Maryland 
network  will  turn  from  a  concern  with  con- 
struction to  a  concern  for  content — a  con- 
cern for  programming. 

As  a  public  facility,  supported  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  taxes  of  Maryland  citizens, 
our  ETV  system  will  seek  to  provide  a  .yalance 
of  program  material  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  each  of  the  many  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  groups  within  our  society.  Here 
we  begin  to  touch  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  commercial  television 
and  ETV.  The  former  seeks  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience  for  every  program.  The  Mary- 
land Bducatlonai  Television  network  will 
also  seek  the  Largest  possible  atollence  but 
not  for  each  individual  program.  Our  facili- 
ties will  seek  an  ever  greater  audience  by 
programming  to  meet  a  variety  of  interests 
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over  a  longer  time  span.  In  other  words, 
during  a  given  week  the  Maryland  Educa- 
tional Televlalon  network  will  be  bringing 
to  Its  viewers  the  kind  of  program  variety 
which  assiires  that  within  that  time  span 
there  will  have  been  something  of  interest 
to  every  citizen,  whatever  his  background. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Maryland  Educa- 
tional Television  network  must  look  to  exist- 
ing Boiirces  of  program  material  and  to  Its 
own  responsibilities  for  local  production  and 
the  coverage  of  local  affairs.  Here  the  Mary- 
land network  will  face  the  most  persistent 
problem  to  plague  ETV  since  its  inception — 
the  cost  of  program  production. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  emphasize  these 
costs  to  any  member  of  this  Committee.  All 
of  us  who  have  stood  for  elective  ofBce  are 
too  familiar  with  staggering  charges  asso- 
ciated with  filming  or  taping  five  minute 
talks  by  the  candidate,  one  minute  political 
announcements,  and  the  thirty-second  spot. 

In  planning  its  program  and  budgeting 
Its  costs,  the  Maryland  ETV  network  will  be 
like  many  others  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  facilities  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  instructional  television  for  the 
school  system  of  our  State,  and  ^  variety 
of  programming  for  adult  audlen-  s  in  the 
area  of  public  affairs,  cultural  activity,  and 
special  education. 

In  the  report  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  President's  recommendation  and  for  the 
legislation  now  pending,  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission repeatedly  stressed  the  Importance 
of  the  vigorous  p.nd  independent  local  sta- 
tion, well  equipped  and  immediately  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
which  It  serves.  The  Facilities  Act  of  1962 
helped  to  provide  hardware  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  in  Title 
I  of  the  pending  bill  promises  a  continuation 
of  this  support.  What  has  never  been  pro- 
vided before  Is  the  kind  of  assistance  now 
envisioned  under  Title  II  of  this  bill — sub- 
stantial assistance  to  local  stations  and  to 
national  production  facilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  program  materlaj. 

Television  is  only  a  tool.  All  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  electronic  equipment  Is  only  a 
means  of  bringing  Information,  experience, 
education,  culture,  and  entertainment  to  the 
viewer.   To   Invest  substantial   sums   in   the 


technology  and  a  few  pennies  In  the  content 
is  to  miss  the  point  entirely.  The  "soft  ware" 
must  be  at  least  as  good  a&  the  hardware  if 
educational  television  is  to  make  its  appro- 
priate contribution  to  our  society. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  reached  the  conclusion  that  "a 
well  financed,  well  directed  educational  tele- 
vision system,  substantially  larger  and  far 
more  pervasive  and  effective  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
brought  Into  being  if  the  full  means  of  the 
American  public  are  to  be  served".  This  was 
the  central  conclusion  of  the  Commission 
and  it  was  upon  this  conclusion  that  the 
Commission  based  its  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Television  which  is  now  proposed  in 
Title  II  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  e.xcused  the 
parochial  references.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  development  of  the  Mary- 
land ETV  network  may  be  useful  as  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  relationship  between  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
promise  inherent  in  joining  exciting  and 
Imaginative  programming  with  Sufficient  and 
consistent  support. 

Maryland  has  determined  to  create  and 
foster  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  vigorous,  in- 
dependent, and  well  equipped  ETV  facility 
which  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the 
President  recommended  and  toward  which 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  directed. 
In  accordance  with  other  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission,  and  with  the 
general  consensus  of  all  who  think  and  plan 
for  the  future  of  educational  television  In  the 
United  States,  the  Maryland  system  will  be 
interconnected  to  provide  coverage  through- 
out the  state  and  will  be  prepared  to  join 
In  whntever  regional  or  national  systems  of 
interconnection  may  be  developed,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  proposed  Corporation  for 
Public  Television  provided  in  Title  II. 

In  its  report  to  the  people  the  Carnegie 
Commission  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  firm 
pedestal  of  dependable  financial  support  for 
educational  television  combined  with  ad- 
ditional and  diverse  sources  of  funds  for 
specific  activities  and  programming  purposes. 
Maryland  has  embarked  on  this  course.  We 


have  determined  that  our  ETV  facilities  will 
have  the  financial  foundation  of  appropria- 
tion by  the  legislature  from  general  funds. 

The  Maryland  Law  has  also  provided  fcr 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  com- 
mission to  own  and  operate  the  facilities  with 
the  authority  to  receive  grants,  gifts,  and  do- 
nations from  all  sources  to  meet  additional 
network  expenses.  Through  this  arrange- 
ment, Maryland  will  draw  on  the  Interest  and 
Involvement  Inherent  in  the  allocation  of 
both  public  and  private  funds. 

Among  the  most  ingenious  and  productive 
developments  In  our  system  of  government 
has  been  the  growth  of  a  tradition  of  fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  projects 
in  which  our  citizens  have  already  made 
substantial  Investment  of  public  and  private 
money.  What  is  proposed  In  Title  11  of  the 
pending  bill  is  another  unique  arrangement 
for  the  appropriate  and  careful  channeling 
of  federal  assistance  to  a  project  which  Is 
already  receiving  substantial  pubic  and  pri- 
vate support  not  only  In  Maryand  but  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 

What  Is  promised  by  Title  II  is  the  reali- 
zation of  the  potential  which  educational 
television  possesses  to  serve  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

What  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the 
President  reconmiended  and  what  all  of  us 
who  are  sponsoring  these  bills  are  seeking 
is  a  new  freedom  for  the  American  people — 
a  freedom  for  the  artists,  the  technician,  the 
journalist,  the  scholars,  the  public  servants 
to  create,  innovate  and  be  heard  through  the 
medltxm  of  educational  television.  What  we 
seek  is  to  free  that  medium  from  the  con- 
straint of  inadequate  funds  in  order  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  the  freedom  to  learn,  to  be 
informed,  and  to  be  entertained  through  a 
wider  choice  or  programs  than  can  ever  be 
made  available  under  entirely  commercial 
auspices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  myself  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  7748,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Maryland  who  have  chosen  to  build  a 
network,  and  behalf  of  the  increased  meas- 
ure of  opportunity  and  freedom  for  every 
American  to  choose  what  he  shall  learn,  what 
he  shall  see,  and  what  he  shall  hear,  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  act  favorably  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdxesd.w,  Ai  (ust  2.3,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Paul  B.  McCleave,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Religion, 
American  Medical  Association.  Chicago, 
m.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  supreme  ruler  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  things,  and  whose  power  no 
creature  is  able  to  resist;  hear  this,  our 
prayer,  as  we  seek  Thy  guidance  and 
strength  for  the  day. 

May  Thy  blessing  be  upon  all  who  are 
in  authority  but  especially  this  day  bless 
our  President  and  each  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  Direct  their 
consultations  to  the  advancement  of  the 
safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  people, 
that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and 
settled  by  their  endeavors  that  peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  virtue 
and  piety  may  be  established  among  us. 

We  hxmibly  beseech  Thee  to  look  in 
mercy  upon  our  servicemen  exposed  to 
peril,  conflict,  sickness,  and  death;  com- 
fort the  prisoners,  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  wounded,  and  show  mercy  to  the 
dsfing.  Grant  insight  to  those  in  com- 


mand that  soon  nations  may  once  again 
find  peace  and  concord. 

With  grateful  hearts  we  turn  to  Thee 
to  raise  our  voices  in  thanksgiving  for 
Thy  gifts  and  blessings;  continue  to  be- 
stow upon  us  Thy  love  and  mercy  as  we 
place  ourselves  in  Thy  hands.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


H.R.  10738.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10738)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
in  June  30, 1968,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  pan 
of  the  Senate. 


THE   PRESIDENT   AND   THE   DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  from  Jefferson  to  Johnson 


has  been  the  vehicle  by  which  this  coim- 
try  was  tranformed  from  a  collection  of 
colonies  tnto  a  thriving  industrial  de- 
mocracy. 

When  the  party  was  led  by  a  strong 
President,  it  made  Its  greatest  showing. 

When  unified,  it  was  able  to  pass  Its 
most  significant  programs. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  las  in  our  history. 

Division  in  the  Democratic  Party  can 
bring  defeat — not  only  for  a  President 
in  the  White  House,  but  for  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Division  in  the  Democratic  Party  will 
leave  the  "action"  to  the  Republicans 
who  will  seize  the  Initiative  because  of 
our  default. 

Division  in  the  Democratic  Party  covld 
eventually  spell  the  death  or  repeal  of 
the  finest  American  progress  record  In 
this  half  century. 

Are  we  about  to  abandon  our  purpose 
because  we  do  not  always  agree? 

Are  there  not  basic  principles  which 
define  us  as  Democrats  and  which  no 
amoimt  of  personal  or  program  disagree- 
ment can  obscure? 

Are  we  about  to  separate  ourselves 
from  a,  valiant  President  who  with  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  put  over  more 
constructive  legislation,  than  a  dozen 
previous  Presidents  put  together? 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  Democrat,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Demociatlc  President  be- 
come synonymous. 

Therefore,  public  criticism  directed 
against  the  President  by  members  of  his 
own.  party  is  public  criticism  against  and 
injurious  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

No  Democrat  wants  to  see  a  monolithic 
party  without  some  differences. 

But  no  Democrat  wants  to  see  a  frac- 
tured party  limping  into  an  election  year 
in  a  defensive  position. 

The  President  and  the  Democratic 
Party  are  one  entity.  Let  us  give  that  en- 
tity, the  Democratic  Party,  our  support 
and  encouragement  in  this  very  tiying 
moment  in  the  political  life  of  this  great 
Nation. 


APPOINTMENT  OPCONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  lt)738,  DEFENSE  D^ART- 
MENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  10738)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  :Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fraca.  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
SiKEs,  Whitten,  AmjREWs  of  Alabama, 
Flood,  Slack,  Addabbo,  Lipscomb,  Laird, 
MiNSHALL,  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  and  Bow. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  10738 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask-mran- 
imous  consent  that  the  raanagera  on  ttie 
part  of  the  House  may  hare  untfl  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  confference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  10738. 


The  OT*EftKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reatiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
TexKs? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING    THE    NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  co  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noticed  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  a  typically  misleading  headline 
about  trigger-happy  guardsmen  In  De- 
troit. If  you  read  the  article,  you  find 
out  the  Guard  was  doing  a  good  job  in 
Detroit  under  the  eircimistances.  Both 
the  commander  and  deputy  commander 
at  Detroit,  General  Throckmorton  and 
General  Stone,  in  open  hearings  before 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Mr.  Hebert  held  this  morn- 
ing, commended  the  National  Guard  and 
stated  they  had  no  intention  of  giving 
the  National  Guard  a  Wack  eye  on  their 
testimony  yesterday. 

What  General  Throckmorton  said 
seems  to  sum  it  up.  He  said  that  he  had 
commended  the  guardsmen  at  Detroit 
on  occasions  but  saw  no  press  coverage 
of  his  statements. 

After  attending  the  hearings  this 
morning,  it  appears  to  me  tiiat  the  only 
really  trigger-happy  group  of  the  Detroit 
riots  was  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  as  evidenced  by  their  first 
report  r.bout  the  National  Guard  at  De- 
troit. I  commend  Mr.  Hubert  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  going 
after  the  real  facts. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL 
IGOE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  tiicre  objecticHi 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  missian  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  death  of  a  great  son  of  Illinois 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  Michael  L.  Igoe,  who  was 
elected  to  the  74th  Congress  as  Repre- 
sentative at  Large  from  Illinois,  resign- 
ing after  a  service  here  of  6  months  to 
become  the  U.S.  district  attorney  in  Chi- 
cago. Later  he  was  appointed  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  and  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  the  acclaim  of  the  bar  and 
the  public  as  an  outstanding  jurist  for 
many  years  in  the  Federal  court  In 
Chicago. 

Judge  Igoe  was  graduated  in  law  from 
Georgetown  University  In  1908  and  In 
1912  was  elected  to  the  mtnols  State  Leg- 
islature. Aa  a  freshman  member  he  car- 
ried the  load  brilliantly  and  effectively  as 
the  floor  leader  for  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  F.  Dunne.  Until  his  ele- 


vation to  the  Federal  bench  he  remained 
one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Chicago 
and  In  Illinois. 

Chicago,  111.,  and  our  Nation  have  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  In  the  passing  of  Judge 
Igoe.  To  the  members  of  his  family  I 
extend  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


"UP  WITH  PEOPLE" 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
C«iio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
very  great  privilege  last  night  to  be  at 
Constitution  Hall  where  tbe  Moral  Re- 
Armament  group  appeared  and  pre- 
sented  a  aongfest,  "Up  With  People." 

I  think  it  is  the  most  mavine  ere&ing 
I  have  spent  in  a  long  while — ao  full  of 
cheer  and  so  full  of  hope  for  everything 
we  want  for  oiu*  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  people  are 
out  of  this  worid.  There  were  80Q  of  them 
singing.  They  came  from  Panama,  fnan 
Japan,  from  Korea,  from  Germany,  from 
Africa — and,  of  cmrrw,  our  own  people. 

I  just  hope  that  some  of  you  will  puil 
yourselves  together  and  go  to  Constitu- 
tion Hall  either  tonight  vr  tomorrow 
night.  I  think  you  can  still  get  tickets — 
I  am  not  sure.  But  it  is  eertalnlj  worth 
going  because  these  yonng  people  ore  full 
of  a  much  needed  zeal.  They  are  inspired 
with  an  ideal  that  they  really  want  to 
put  to  work — and  they  are  dntng  it.  They 
have  sung  in  the  streets  to  UarSem  and 
here  in  Southeast  Washington. 

They  have  sung  in  strange  places, 
where  none  have  gone  before,  and  they 
have  "brought  home  the  bacon."  These 
young  people  know  where  they  axe  going. 
They  know  what  they  are  doing;  their 
determination  is  to  build  a  new  United 
States.  Certainly,  only  they  can  do  so. 

Those  who  glre  themselves  to  this 
work  have  to  live  clean,  and  one  of  their 
son»s  is,  "Yon  Can't  Live  Crooked  and 
Think  Straight." 

Another  song- is,  "Freedom  Isn't  Free — 
You  Have  To  Pay  a  Price — You  Have  To 
Sacrifice  for  Your  Liberty." 

Are  these  not  the  ideas,  the  hope  that 
we  here  on  the  H^n  need  ? 

I  hope  most  earnestly  that  those  of 
you  who  have  irot  been  to  Constitution 
Hall  this  week  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  festival  year.  They  do  not  have 
the  international  groups  here  in  ordi- 
nary years,  but  they  have  them  this  year. 
I  hope  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing them. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  T  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  bring- 
ing this  marvelous  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

The  cast  has  sung  in  Japan,  Korea, 
Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  Puerto  Rico, 
Pfcnama,  Jamaica,  Venemiela,  and 
Canada. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  cast 
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consists  ot  citizens  of  more  than  20  na- 
tions. It  is  most  refreshing  to  see  youth 
engaged  in  this  worthy  endeavor.  I  wish 
all  youth,  privileged  and  luiderprivi- 
leged  could  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
these  fine  young  people.  They  are  really 
ambassadors  of  good  will  toward  man. 
Congratulations  to  Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment for  sponsoring  this  program. 


on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTO  LIABILITY  INSURANCE- 
TIE-IN  SALES 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  is  aware,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  decision  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Emanuil  Czllzr,  of  New  York,  to  author- 
ize a  staff  study  to  determine  the  neces- 
sity for  a  full  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance industry.  The  record  is  replete  with 
documentation  of  the  need  for  this  in- 
vestigation. Lest  any  Member  question 
the  need,  let  me  point  out  the  latest  in- 
timidation of  policyholders  by  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  firms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  constituent  policyholder 
from  an  accredited  insurance  servicing 
agency  which  contains  the  following 
statement: 

We  have  been  advised  by  your  Insurance 
company  that  they  will  not  "fenew  your  au- 
tomobile policy  unless  they  receive  support- 
ing business:  such  as,  homeowners  policy, 
fire  policy,  household  contents,  or  even  a 
Jewelry  floater. 

Remember,  the  company  requires  that  an 
application  for  some  other  type  of  Insurance 
be  accompanied  with  the  down  payment 
for  your  auto  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  company  responsible 
for  this  practice  is  one  of  the  largest, 
best  known,  and  highly  respected  in- 
stirance  companies  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  supplied  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  obviously  a  tie-in 
sale.  This  obviously  violates  not  only  the 
spirit  but  actually  the  letter  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States.  The  size 
of  this  particular  company  and  its  in- 
sistence on  a  tie-in  sale  before  it  will 
write  an  automobile  liability  policy  must, 
whether  intended  or  not,  have  as  its  ob- 
jective the  destruction  of  free  competi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  is  but 
one  additional  piece  of  evidence  that 
convinces  me  that  the  automobile  lia- 
bility insurance  industry  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANK  SUPERVISION  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  231) 

Ashley  Hanna  Puclnskl 

Barrett  Hawkins  Rivers 

Blanton  Howard  Roberta 

Bow  Karsten  Roudebush 

Dlggs  McClory  Saylor 

Dulskl  McEwen  Teague,  Tex. 

Fallon  Machen  Thompson,  N.J. 

Foley  Miller,  Calif.        Williams.  Miss. 

Gardner  Mlze 

Glalmo  Pool 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12048, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  lUinoLs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  had  1 
hour  and  18  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 
had  1  hour  and  29  minutes  remaining. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Berry  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  commended  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  on  the  very  fine  and 
fair  job  that  he  has  done  throughout 
the  hearings. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 
on  the  work  that  she  has  done,  in  co- 
operation with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  starting  point  of  foreign  aid,  as 
we,  the  American  taxpayers  know  it,  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  successful 
Marshall  plan  which  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
war  devastated  areas  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  successful;  the 
fruits  of  its  work  can  be  seen  today 
throughout  the  continent.  But  the  reason 
for  the  Marshall  plan's  success  has  long 
since  been  forgotten.  It  succeeded  be- 
cause the  nations  of  Europe  were  willing 
to  take  our  assistance  and  to  help  them- 
selves. It  succeeded  because  with  our 
help  they  tapped  their  own  resources, 
their  own  labor,  and  their  own  capital, 
using  American  technology  and  Ameri- 
can finances,  where  needed  to  rebuild 
their  continent. 

Today,  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
strayed  sharply  from  that  concept  of 
self-help. 

Our  present  aid  program  has  failed  to 
secure  and  hold  allies,  for  the  United 
States.  It  has  failed  to  meet  many  of  the 
world's  most  pressing  human  problems 
and  the  challenges  of  new  technology.  It 
has  failed  most  noticeably  in  India,  the 
largest  recipient  of  our  largess,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Latin  America.  It  has  not 
been  used  effectively  as  an  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  get  other  nations  to 
assist  us  in  meeting  our  global  commit- 
ments. It  has  frequently  been  the  ve- 
hicle for  misguided  and  dangerous  poli- 
cies of  arming  underdeveloped  countries. 
These  failures  deserve  special  atten- 
tion and  scrutiny,  because  we  are  today 
asked  to  appropriate  $6.3  billion  over  the 
next  2  years  to  continue  the  program 
which  has  produced  these  results. 

THE    FAILURES 

The  failures  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram are  primarily  failures  in  philoso- 
phy of  our  assistance,  the  organization 
of  the  program,  and  the  objectives  of  the 
assistance.  Most  importantly,  as  I  said 
before,  we  have  strayed  from  the  origi- 
nal concept  and  purpose  of  the  program 

In  January  1949  the  famous  point  4 
program  was  outlined  by  President  Tru- 
man on  the  front  steps  of  the  Capitol 
during  his  inaugural  address. 

President  Truman  said: 

We  must  embark  upon  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  owe  scientific  ad- 
vances and  Industrial  program  available  for 
the  Improvement  and  growth  of  underdevel- 
oped areas.  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
available  to  peace  loving  peoples  the  bene- 
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fits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  In 
order  to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life. 

The  program  envisioned  sharing 
American  "know-how"  and  "show-how" 
but  nowhere  was  there  any  mention  of 
a  giveaway  program  save  in  terms  of 
"knowledge."  Unfortunately,  these  prin- 
ciples were  soon  abandoned.  While  the 
program  was  still  in  its  infancy,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  it  was  being  miscon- 
strued here  at  home  and  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  giving  "ideas"  to  giving 
"things." 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  ignored 
self-help  and  have  attempted  to  bury 
the  problem  with  cash  is  clearly  revealed 
by  the  staggering  sums  we  have  poured 
into  this  program  since  1945.  We  have 
spent  close  to  $140  billion  during  the  life 
of  this  program  and  there  is  no  end  in 
sight.  Incidentally  this  figure  does  not 
include  many  related  programs  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps,  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments, funds  for  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association.  Nor  does  it  re- 
flect any  increase  in  Vietnam  funds  since 
most  of  that  assistance  is  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  cannot  expect  the  American  tax- 
payer to  continue  to  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  these  programs  when  the  re- 
cipient countries  refuse  to  help  them- 
selves. 

This  past  year  It  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  a  number  of  the  coimtries  of 
South  America  and  to  see  what  we  were 
spending  our  money  for  in  the  purport- 
ed improvements  of  living  conditions  in 
those  countries. 

I  visited  with  many  property  owners 
and  each  time  I  had  an  opportunity  I 
asked  what  real  and  personal  taxes  they 
pay  on  their  property.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  answer  was  the  same, 
"None."  I  had  a  long  visit  with  a  very 
fine  young  rancher  who  told  me  he  ran 
about  2,000  head  of  cattle  and  had  a 
large  acreage  of  rice.  He  told  me  how  he 
operated,  how  they  shipped  their  rice 
down  the  full  length  of  the  Amazon  and 
out  Into  the  world  markets.  I  asked  him 
what  personal  property  tax  he  paid  on 
2,000  head  of  cattle.  He  looked  at  me  In 
amazement  and  said,  "Personal  prop- 
erty tax?"  He  did  not  even  know  what 
I  was  talking  about.  I  then  asked  him 
what  real  estate  tax  he  paid  on  his 
ranch  of  several  thousand  acres.  Again, 
he  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  He  paid 
none,  or  virtually  none. 

The  personal  tax  on  a  ranch  with  2,000 
head  of  cattle  in  my  district  in  South 
Dakota  would  nm  from  $15,000  to  $25,- 
000  a  year.  And,  yet,  you — my  friends  are 
asking  me  to  levy  more  taxes  against 
my  rancher  to  ship  that  money  to  South 
America  so  that  South  American  rancher 
will  not  have  to  dig  down  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  for  the  things  that  should  and 
must  be  done  in  his  coimtry  and  his 
commimity. 

Again,  as  we  drove  through  these  very 
beautiful  cities  with  block  after  block 
after  block  of  magnificent  homes,  I  kept 
asking  what  the  taxes  on  these  homes 
would  be.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
answer  was,  "Probably  nothing — oh, 
some  of  them  may  get  hooked  for  a  little 
but  most  of  them  get  out  of  it."  It  would 


cost  at  least  $100  a  month  taxes  to  own 
any  of  those  homes,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  providing  that 
none  of  our  money  shall  go  to  subsidize 
these  wealthy  property  owners  in  South 
America  imtil  they  establish  an  effective 
taxing  and  collecting  system  that  will 
put  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
tax-ridden  property  owners  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  got  to  get  back  to  the  original 
concept  of  the  Marshall  plan  of  self- 
help — where  we  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  Not  just  buUd  up  a  vast 
American  bureaucracy  all  over  the  world 
to  pour  American  taxpayers'  money  into 
another  110  ratholes;  just  to  provide 
thousands  of  jobs  for  Americans  abroad 
who  succeed  in  making  us  the  most 
hated  country  in  the  world. 

Another  terrifying  example  is  India — 
the  country  which  receives  more  U.S. 
aid  than  any  other.  I  will  dwell  on  these 
special  problems  of  India  in  a  moment 
but  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  them 
here. 

The  coimtry  has  a  larger  cattle  pop- 
ulation than  the  combined  cattle  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  Argentina.  Yet  India  is  the  No.  1 
food-deficient  area  in  the  world  because 
it  refuses  to  tap  this  obvious  source  of 
food.  It  refuses  to  use  this  meat  for 
human  consumption  although  those 
cows  eat  most  of  the  grain  we  ship  over 
there.  While  the  Indian  has  every  right 
to  whatever  religious  beliefs  he  may 
choose  to  hold,  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  expect  American  aid  to  subsidize 
these  traditions  and  beliefs. 

Obviously  any  long-range  solution 
must  be  built  around  an  indigenous  ef- 
fort to  establish  food  programs,  industry, 
and  a  financial  system  which  is  all 
brought  about  from  within.  U.S.  food 
aid,  birth  control  programs,  and  dollar 
assistance  will  only  continue  to  camou- 
flage the  root  problems,  which  only  self- 
help  programs  will  ever  conquer. 

We  can  share  American  knowledge. 
We  can  loan  out  our  technological  know- 
how.  We  can  teach  others  the  lessons  of 
administration  and  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction which  we  have  acquired,  but  we 
cannot  feed  the  world's  population  in- 
definitely nor  put  our  cash  behind  each 
and  every  development  project  around 
the  globe.  We  must  return  to  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  this  aid  program  and  res- 
urrect the  idea  of  helping  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps. 

FAILURE    TO    BTTY    FRIENDS 

The  failure  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  win  friends  and  trustworthy 
allies  for  America  is  sadly  revealed  by 
our  almost  total  aloneness  on  the  world 
scene. 

Most  recently  when  a  key  vote  was 
taken  at  the  U.N.  such  aid  recipients  as 
France  and  India  voted  against  us  and 
sided  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  in  the 
past  20  years  France  and  India  have  re- 
ceived nearly  $17  billion  in  U.S.  aid. 

On  July  4,  1967,  a  Yugoslav  resolution 
was  put  forth  calling  for  immediate 
Israel  withdrawal  from  conquered  Arab 
territory.  Among  nations  supporting  this 


measure  were  Algeria,  Cuba,  India,  Iraq, 
Iran,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  PaUstan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Soviet 
Union,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yem- 
en— quite  a  cozy  little  club.  Later,  on 
the  Latin  American  resolution  which 
coupled  withdrawal  with  recognition  of 
Israel,  that  same  club,  and  others,  voted 
against  the  resolution.  The  deadlock  and 
failure  of  the  U.N.  to  come  up  with  a 
meaningful  solution  in  the  Middle  East 
is  now  history.  The  lesson  is  clear,  how- 
ever. When  it  came  to  casting  that  vote 
in  the  Chamber,  the  U.S.  taxpayer's 
money  had  little  effect.  If  foreign  aid  is 
a  tool  and  arm  of  our  foreign  policy,  it 
was  clearly  ineffective. 

A  second  clear  example  of  the  failure 
of  our  aid  program  to  secure  allied  sta- 
bility is  the  milktoast  support  we  are 
receiving  in  the  Vietnam  war.  In  an 
area  of  the  world  where  other  aid  re- 
ceiving nations  have  a  far  more  strategic 
stake  than  the  U.S.  we  receive  only  token 
support.  For  nearly  a  decade  we  have 
been  the  only  powerful  bulwark  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Where  is  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  100  nations  that  receive  U.S.  aid? 

TRADING    WITH    THE    ENEMY 

Not  only  have  many  allies  refused  to 
share  the  burden  of  Vietnam,  they  openly 
flaunt  the  United  States  by  continuing 
to  trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  other 
Communist  countries.  Statistics  revealed 
by  the  Commerce  Department  show  that 
such  aid  recipients  as  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Cambodia, 
Jap£in,  and  France  all  carried  on  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  in  1966  or  the  first 
part  of  1967.  This  same  group  plus  Can- 
ada, Derunark,  Spain,  Sweden,  Svsitzer- 
land,  Finland,  Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  Yugo- 
slavia, Ceylon,  and  Pakistan,  and  Brazil 
all  traded  with  Communist  Cuba  during 
that  same  period. 

Some  of  these  countries  in  fact  carried 
on  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries.  Egypt  for  example  carried 
on  a  $917  million  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year. 

If  foreign  aid  is  to  be  an  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy,  certainly  we  carmot  con- 
tinue to  pour  billions  into  countries  who 
turn  right  around  and  trade  with  powers 
who  are  lulling  American  men  in 
Vietnam. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    FAILURE 

A  fourth  failure  of  our  aid  program 
centers  around  the  misuse,  waste,  and 
maladministration  of  those  funds  that 
are  appropriated.  These  are  largely  or- 
ganizational funds. 

During  my  visits  to  other  countries 
in  cormection  with  committee  studies.  I 
found  one  central  problem  running 
throughout  our  aid  program — there  is 
no  incentive  for  successful  completion 
of  development  projects.  The  massive 
bureaucracy  which  administers  the  pro- 
gram is  too  concerned  with  perpetuating 
itself  and  does  not  tackle  a  problem  in 
the  manner  which  a  business  or  industry 
would.  This  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
tinual barrage  of  new  ideas  for  very 
questionable  undertakings  but  few  con- 
crete results  or  completed  projects.  The 
whole  theory  of  foreign  aid  was  orig- 
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Inally  that  It  would  be  a  temporary 
spark  to  Are  development  in  underde- 
T^oped  eoontrles.  Today  it  la  hard  to 
view  the  complex  machinery  of  foreign 
aid  as  anything  less  then  a  perpetxial 
giveaway  program. 

We  must  completely  revise  and  reor- 
ient our  thinking  about  the  objectives 
of  this  program.  We  must  provide  an  In- 
centive for  success.  We  must  eliminate 
the  phrase  which  I  heard  so  many  times 
"we're  working  on  it"  and  replace  this 
tired  slogan  with  evidence  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Organizational  failures  have  also  been 
responsible  for  holding  back  private  in- 
vestment In  underdeveloped  countries 
because  there  are  no  vehicles  for  chan- 
neling money  abroad  on  which  U.S. 
private  enterprise  can  rely.  This  of 
course  requires  a  much  greater  effort 
to  create  a  climate  In  the  Nation's  con- 
cern that  Is  conducive  to  Investment. 
How  can  we  expect  U.S.  business  to  in- 
vest when  threatening  Inflation,  nation- 
alization, exorbitant  interest  rates,  and 
general  hostility  to  American  Investors 
frequently  exist. 

This  would  hold  especially  true  for 
the  agricultural  industry  whose  tech- 
niques, know-how  and  capital  are  des- 
perately needed  around  the  world. 

Additionally  the  aid  program  must 
adopt  the  wise  management  practices 
ot  private  business  to  attack  the  growing 
problem  of  waste,  fraud,  and  corruption 
within  the  program. 

This  is  the  principle  reason  I  opposed 
the  2-year  authorization  and  will  offer 
or  support  a  1-year  amendment.  The 
program  gets  out  of  hand  badly  enoiigh 
when  the  bureaucracy  must  report  to 
Congress  annually  without  giving  them 
a  free  reign  for  2  years. 

THX   CASK   or    INDIA 

These  general  observations  are  clearly 
reflected  in  the  special  case  of  India — 
the  country  which  is  now  the  largest 
recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Our 
program  there  deserves  special  scrutiny. 

The  country  is,  among  other  things, 
an  outstanding  example  of  an  area  where 
we  have  completely  ignored  the  concept 
of  self-help.  This  point  has  been  force- 
fully stated  in  an  excellent  study  of 
the  Indian  problem  by  Dr.  Raymond 
W.  Miller,  president  of  World  Trade  Re- 
lations, Inc.,  and  a  close  observer  of 
Indian  affairs. 

The  point  is  a  very  simple  one — there 
are  enough  calories  in  India,  at  the 
present  time,  to  feed  its  great  popula- 
tion. The  bovine  population,  imtapped 
for  either  nutritional  or  draught  pur- 
poses, because  of  religious  reasons,  could 
adequately  feed  the  population  of  India. 
The  country,  as  I  mentioned,  has  a  cattle 
population  of  over  200  million.  That  is 
larger  than  the  United  States,  Austra- 
lian, and  Argentine  cattle  population, 
combined.  Like  these  three  great  beef- 
producing  nations,  India  could  easily 
de\-elop  a  cattle  Industry  which  would 
feed  its  people  and  provide  the  necessary 
basis  for  rapid  economic  development. 

Unfortunately,  our  Santa  Claus  com- 
plex has  Winded  us  from  realistically 
attacking  India's  problems.  We  continue 
to  subsidize  Indian  beliefs,  and  feed  an 
entire  population  while  not  demanding 


that  changes  be  wrought  by  the  Indian 
Oovemment. 

The  case  of  India  serves  to  document 
another  of  my  Initial  points — that  there 
is  no  incentive  for  success  In  the  AID 
program.  I  have  obtained  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  State  a  list 
of  all  programs  which  they  currently 
have  operating  In  India.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  me  a  list  of  Public 
Law  480  projects.  One  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  22  were  still  "active."  Inter- 
estingly, of  all  the  projects  which  AID 
sent  me  as  being  underway  in  India, 
none  dealt  with  the  possible  food  use  of 
cattle.  A  few  were  geared  to  fertilizer  and 
food  grains  production — two  areas  which 
alone  cannot,  and  could  not,  solve  the 
food  problem  of  India.  We  can  no  longer 
bury  the  program  under  cash  and  grain. 
We  must  use  U.S.  aid  as  a  lever  to  secure 
changes  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
their  outlook  toward  their  own  food  re- 
sources. Not  only  does  the  reference  for 
animal  life  mean  that  the  Indians  have 
not  tapped  their  cattle,  but  that  they 
permit  the  rodents,  particularly  rats  and 
monkeys  to  destroy  vast  quantities  of  the 
food  aid  which  we  are  shipping  to  India 
at  present. 

Politically,  of  coxirse,  we  have  been  the 
subject  of  violent  abuse  when  India  de- 
nounced our  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  and 
simultaneously  announced  its  full  sup- 
port for  the  United  Arab  Republic  In  the 
struggle  with  Israel.  Such  announce- 
ments should  be  considered  as  cause 
strong  enough  to  withhold  all  aid  or  cut 
back  substantially  until  India  realizes 
that  we  cannot  ask  the  American  tax- 
payer to  spend  dollars  for  supi>ort  of  a 
country  which  announces  close  ties  with 
the  Soviets,  criticizes  U.S.  policy,  and 
hurls  political  Insults. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Middle  East 
can  be  indicted  on  two  main  counts: 
First,  the  failure  to  halt  Communist 
penetration;  and  second,  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1945,  the  United  States  has 
poured  more  than  $23.5  billion  in  eco- 
ruMnic  and  military  assistance  into  the 
Mideastem  countries.  Last  year,  the  ap- 
propriation was  for  roughly  $800  million, 
bringing  the  total  assistance  package  to 
more  than  $24  billion  in  the  past  21 
years. 

The  growing  friendship  between  many 
Middle  Eastern  countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unmistakable  even  before  the 
latest  hostilities.  The  Soviet  interest  in 
the  vast  fuel  resources,  particularly  new 
discoveries,  is  clear  and  has  been  well 
known  for  a  long  time. 

In  early  1966,  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
visited  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
Syrians  entertained  visiting  delegations 
from  both  the  Vietcong  and  Red  China. 
Throughout  the  year  news  headlines 
carried  repeated  evidence  of  the  Soviet's 
desire  to  organize  an  alliance  of  armed 
radical  governments  In  the  area. 

Since  1945.  more  than  $1.2  billion  has 
gone  to  President  Nasser  alone.  In  1965, 
he  received  $55  million  in  food  aid,  after 
telling  the  United  States  to  "drink  the 
waters  of  the  sea."  Further  digging  re- 
vealed that  this  action  was  taken  after 
Nasser  had  pledged  to  buy  $6  million 


worth  of  corn  from  the  United  States, 
payktg  for  the  food  in  dollars.  This  was 
approved  despite  admissions  from  Cairo 
that  several  years  ago  Egjrptian  officials 
diverted  U.S.  com  shipments  from  the 
people  of  the  country  and  sold  the  grain 
to  obtain  revenue  for  arms  purchases.  As 
if  this  were  not  sufficient  rebuff  to  cancel 
aid,  Nasser  last  year  "demanded,"  and 
that  is  the  word  he  used,  "demanded" 
$250  million  in  economic  aid. 

It  wEis,  of  course,  not  a  coincidence 
that  the  military  events  this  year  un- 
folded at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
was  focusing  special  attention  on  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  astounding,  however,  that 
the  United  States  through  its  aid  and 
food  shipments  continued  to  enable 
Egypt  to  carry  out  these  ventures. 

Soviet  penetration  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  not  alone.  The  Kremlin's  em- 
brace has  extended  openly  to  Syria  which 
during  the  past  2  years  has  been  violently 
anti-American  and  openly  bragged  of  a 
"war  of  national  liberation"  against 
Israel.  Yet  Syria  has  received  $83  million 
since  1945,  received  $1.1  million  In  eco- 
nomic help  In  1965  and  had  funds  cut 
off  only  when  a  Communist  coup  took 
over  the  country.  Syria  received  ship- 
ments of  jets  from  the  Soviet  Union  as 
did  Iraq,  a  country  which  has  received 
over  $100  million  since  1945,  and  received 
$5.3  million  in  1966. 

Other  single  incidents  have  occurred. 
Libya,  the  recipient  of  $220  million  in  aid 
since  1945,  has  asked  the  United  States  to 
leave  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  near  Trip- 
oli. The  base  has  been  considered  strate- 
gic to  our  defense  of  Europe  and  for  flex- 
ibility in  the  Middle  East. 

Seven  countries — ^Algeria,  Iraq,  Mauri- 
tania, Sudan.  Syria,  Egjrpt,  and  Yemen — 
have  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  country  and  Lebanon  has  recalled 
her  Ambassador. 

The  Soviet  influence  is  reflected  in  an- 
other significant  form,  despite  U.S.  as- 
sistance. Sizable  jumps  in  economic 
trade,  both  Imports  and  exports,  between 
the  Communist  bloc  coimtries  and  the 
Middle  Eastern  nations  are  very  evident. 

Second,  our  aid  has  contributed  in 
great  part  to  the  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  Mistaken  by  the 
notion  that  arms  for  many  of  these  coun- 
tries were  necessary  for  protection  of  na- 
tional integrity  and  stabilization,  we  fur- 
nished  weapons  to  both  sides  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  struggle  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  they  were  sufficiently  armed  to 
spark  a  military  clash. 

Pentagon  statistics  show  that  the 
United  States  has  supplied  at  least  $346 
million  military  aid  to  10  of  the  Arab 
countries  backing  Egj-pt. 

Despite  the  recent  hostilities,  the 
United  States  for  some  obscure  reason 
continues  to  train  pilots  from  nine  Arab 
nations.  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  about  arms  shipments. 
Obviously,  the  administration  has  not,  or 
there  would  not  be  a  section  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  to  continue  to  permit  arms  sales 
on  credit  to  underdeveloped  nations,  a 
section  which  was  taken  out  by  the  other 
body. 

In  short,  our  Middle  East  morass 
means  our  aid  programs  failed  to  halt  So- 
viet penetration  and  Commiuiist  advance 
in  the  area.  It  failed  to  enhance  the  U.S. 
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position  and  strength.  It  only  made  Nas- 
ser's strength  and  bravado  greater.  It 
means  we  support  coimtries  violently  op- 
posed to  U.S.  policy  and  openly  anti- 
American,  and  it  means  our  aid  is  still 
flowing  in  liberally,  despite  these  abuses. 

This  quick  survey  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  touch  upon  scores  of 
programs,  scores  of  mistakes,  and  scores 
of  areas  where  drastic  changes  are 
needed.  It  does  point  up,  however,  the 
clear  need  to  reorient  the  entire  program. 

Recently,  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  published  an  excellent  white 
paper  on  U.S.  foreign  aid,  including  16 
specific  recommendations  for  changes  in 
our  policy  and  program  administration. 
This  would  be  a  good  start. 

Without  complete  changes,  foreign  aid 
will  remain  a  perpetual  giveaway  and 
complete  exercise  in  futility. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  outlined  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  before  this  body,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  statements,  allegations,  and  dis- 
tortions which  appear  in  the  minority 
views,  which  are  found  at  the  end  of 
the  committee  report  on  this  measure. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
own  conviction  that  this  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  is  a  good  one. 

Under  the  wise  and  experienced  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Morgan,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — in  a  bipartisan 
effort — ^have  hammered  out  a  foreign  aid 
program  that  is  designed  to  combine 
maximiun  effectiveness  with  minimxmi 
cost. 

The  committee  held  many  hours  of 
hearings.  We  took  testimony  from  dozens 
of  witnesses  representing  varying  points 
of  view.  Further,  we  have  spent  7  weeks 
In  executive  session  working  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

As  we  shaped  this  legislation,  all  of  us. 
I  believe,  very  much  had  economy  in 
mind.  Because  of  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  Vietnam  war,  our  economiz- 
ing had  to  be  stringent. 

It  was.  We  have  reported  a  bill  that  is 
approximately  9  percent  below  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 

Regardless  of  how  much  economy  Is 
practiced,  however,  there  are  those  who 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  program. 

Some  of  them  are  Republicans — some 
Democrats — most  can  be  characterized 
as  neo-isolationists. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  their  right  to 
oppose  foreign  aid. 

Certainly  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — and  this  in- 
cludes those  of  us  who  have  voted  for  this 
undertaking  fairly  consistently — has  op- 
posed, at  one  time  or  another,  some  part 
of  this  program. 

We  accept  opposition  to  foreign  aid  be- 
cause men,  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, will  differ  as  to  the  means 
to  be  used  to  achieve  a  given  end. 

But  is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  issues 
be  considered  on  their  merits — and  that 
the  opponents  of  a  given  bill  produce  a 
rational  explanation  of  their  position? 


In  that  respect.  I  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  this  year's  minority  views  on 
the  bill  before  the  House  today. 

I  say  this  because  I  respect  the  ex- 
ceptional talents  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  signed  those  views — and  be- 
cause I  know  what  great  effort  they  have 
expended  in  the  past  to  improve  our  for- 
eign policy  undertakings. 

Nevertheless,  the  minority  views  call 
to  mind  an  occasion  when  a  "helpful" 
individual,  seeing  a  man  drowning, 
threw  the  victim  an  anchor. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?."  a  companion 
inquired.  "Because,"  replied  the  dis- 
gruntled objector,  "he  hollered  'help'  in- 
stead of  'thank  you'." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  that  report. 

Foreign  aid  is  obviously  futile,  we  are 
told,  because  although  90  percent  of  the 
122  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
i-eceived  some  U.S.  aid,  many  did  not  vote 
as  the  United  States  did  on  resolutions 
concerning  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

Through  all  of  the  years  I  have  been 
studying  this  program,  I  have  never  been 
aware  that  the  prime  purpose  of  foreign 
aid  is  to  "buy"  votes  in  the  U.N. 

Since  when  has  diplomacy  centered  on 
winning  friends  rather  than  pursuing 
national  interest? 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
our  foreign  aid  was  designed  to  assist 
nations  develop  economically,  socially, 
and  politically,  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
remain  free  and  independent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  those  122 
nations.  How  many  of  them  are  cap- 
tives of  communism? — 11 — a  handful.  Of 
these,  only  one,  Cuba,  has  been  taken 
over  since  our  foreign  aid  programs  be- 
gan. 

Yet  if  we  had  never  had  a  foreign  aid 
program,  I  submit  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  many  more  nations  might 
be  Communist  today. 

Further,  the  inference  of  the  minority 
report  is  that  somehow  the  basic  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  were  fiaunted 
by  these  "third-world"  nations  in  the 
U.N. 

Many  of  the  nations,  it  is  true,  did  not 
see  eye-to-eye  with  the  United  States  on 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

A  majority  in  the  Security  Council, 
however,  voted  with  the  United  States 
on  the  resolution  calling  for  a  ceasefire. 
Was  not  that,  after  all,  the  most  impor- 
tant vote? 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  was  unable 
to  muster  a  majority  In  the  General  As- 
sembly for  its  proposal  to  force  Israel  to 
return  to  its  former  borders. 

I  do  not  see  any  defeats  for  the  United 
States  here — certainly  none  so  serious  as 
to  warrant  a  defeat  for  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

There  are.  after  all,  many  American 
citizens  who  disagree  very  strongly  with 
current  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  do  not  condemn  them  for  their 
dissent.  In  our  free  America  we  toler- 
ate dissent,  and  respect  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression. 

Shall  we  tolerate  less  from  nations 
we  hope  remain  Independent? 

The  minority  report  concentrates  its 
criticism  on  India.  It  implies  that  since 
independence  India  has  done  nothing  to 
help  itself. 


The  report  by  those  who  oppose  for- 
eign aid,  however,  chooses  to  overlook 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  In 
India  during  the  past  15  years.  Since 
1951,  some  achievements  are: 

There  has  been  a  76-percent  increase 
in  national  income. 

Life  expectsincy  for  the  average  In- 
dian has  increased  from  32  years  to  50 
years. 

The  number  of  children  in  school  has 
more  than  tripled. 

In  agriculture,  food  grains  have  reg- 
istered a  61.8-percent  increase  in  out- 
put, despite  the  fact  that  in  1965  and 
1966  the  country  experienced  two  of  the 
most  serious  droughts  of  its  recorded 
history. 

Steel  production  has  risen  from  1.4 
million  tons  to  6.6  million  tons. 

Installed  electric  power  capacity  has 
been  stepped  up  from  2.3  million  kilo- 
watts to  10.1  million  kilowatts. 

Industrial  output  has  increased  150 
percent. 

Some  two  dozen  major  river  valley 
projects  have  been  begun.  Among  them 
is  the  huge  Indus  River  Basin  project, 
toward  which  American  aid  has  been  di- 
rected. When  completed  it  will  better  the 
lives  of  50  million  people  in  India,  and 
in  neighboring  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  achievements  of 
the  past  15  years  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed are  not  those  of  a  people  content 
to  live  on  a  foreign  subsidy.  Rather,  it  is 
indicative  of  the  willingness  which  the 
Indians  themselves  have  shown  to  work 
hard  for  their  own  development,  prog- 
ress, and  welfare. 

Moreover,  they  have  done  this  while 
retaining  a  vigorous  and  viable  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  We  have 
fought  world  wars  to  make  a  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Right  now  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  to  permit  that  country 
to  establish  a  representative  form  of 
government. 

If  we  are  willing  to  expend  our  treas- 
ure and  our  young  men  in  war  for  such 
a  purpose,  shall  we  do  nothing  to  help 
the  world's  most  populous  democracy 
develop  in  peace? 

The  minority  report  chooses  to  ignore 
this  progress.  It  suggests  that  India 
make  certain  reforms  in  order  to  be 
worthy  of  our  assistance. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  esteemed  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
feels  that  the  world  is  at  this  moment 
safe  for  democracy? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  world  shall  never 
be  entirely  safe  for  democracy.  I  submit, 
however,  that  without  the  aid  programs, 
democracy  would  have  been  in  much 
greater  jeopardy  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Of  course,  the  gentleman, 
if  he  villi  yield  further 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  agree  that  since  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  programs  were  instituted,  only 
one  nation  has  fallen  victim  to  commu- 
nism? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No;  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  does  not  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 
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Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Is  this  not  an  Indica- 
tion of  success? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman vm  yield  further,  there  are  de- 
grees of  conununism.  There  are  many 
PRt^rLo  which  since  the  inception  of  our 
aid  program  are  now  more  deeply  beset 
by  communism  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  our  program. 

I  believe  that  it  is  pure  speculation 
to  say  that  the  aid  program  has  halted, 
or  even  put  measiorable  brakes  upon  the 
speed  of  communism. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  if  we  did  not  have  an  aid 
program,  Cuba  would  not  be  Communist? 
And,  further,  that  other  nations  would 
not  be  confronted  with  a  Communist 
threat? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  did  not  say 
that.  I  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
aid  program  bad  not  prevented  countries 
like  Cuba  from  becoming  communistic. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  course,  we  could 
not  prevent  any  country  if  it  so  desires 
from  becoming  Commimist.  Our  aid  pro- 
gram is  not  designed,  or  of  such  scope, 
to  prevent  every  country  from  becoming 
Communist.  If  that  is  the  gentleman's 
intention,  then  I  suggest  rather  than 
cutting  the  program,  he  should  increase 
the  funds  so  that  the  goal  envisioned  by 
the  gentleman  may  be  fulfilled. 

B4r.  ADAIR.  Certainly  building  opposi- 
tion to  communism  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  objectives  of  such  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  effort  and  money  as  our  Nation 
has  put  forth. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  will  describe  what  the 
condition  of  the  world  during  the  last 
20  years  would  have  been  without  a  for- 
eign aid  program? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  reply  to  the 
question  of  Chsdrman  Morgan.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  question  the  chairman 
asked. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  Chairman 
Morgan  would  be  delighted  to  restate 
his  question. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  raised  the  question  as 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
considers  conditions  in  the  world  would 
be  today  without  the  expenditure  of  $130 
billion  which  has  been  made  for  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Any  attempt  to  do  that 
would  be,  of  course,  pure  speculation.  No 
one  can  with  certainty  say  what  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  would  be.  There  are 
those  who  would  argue,  as  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  does,  that  the  $130  bil- 
lion or  so  that  we  have  spent  has  been 
very  Taluable.  and  aa  the  other  hand 
there  are  those  who  would  argue,  like 
myself,  that  tts  effect  has  been  minimal, 
but  there  1b  no  way  of  measuring  what 


the  condition  of  the  world  would  have 
been  without  this  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana 
would  agree  that  the  evidence  Is  cer- 
tainly conclusive,  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  a  key  element  in  com- 
bating the  spread  of  communism. 

Mr.  FRET  .TNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man,  first  of  all  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  for  his  presentation 
of  the  points  that  he  has.  I  would  like 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  India,  and 
the  minority  views  with  respect  to  that 
country. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  implication  from  the 
minority  views  is  that  we  should  stop 
feeding  the  sacred  cows  of  India,  or  force 
the  Indians  to  stop  feeding  them,  and 
have  them  destroy  these  cows? 

Much  as  we  may  recognize  that  these 
cows  do  deplete  some  food  supplies  that 
might  otherwise  be  available  to  the  In- 
dians, it  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  we 
would  have  success  in  trying  to  impose 
our  convictions  about  their  religious 
beliefs. 

The  minority  report  does  indicate  that 
this  is  a  delicate  subject.  If  we  are  not 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  get  them  to 
klH  the  sacred  cows,  what  should  we  do? 
Should  we  turn  our  backs  on  India,  and 
say,  "We  will  not  help  you  with  food  or 
other  assistance  because  we  disagree 
with  some  of  your  views  and  practices." 

This  would  be  a  harsh  kind  of  judg- 
ment in  view  of  the  size  of  India,  and 
the  importance  to  us  of  having  a  demo- 
cratic society  in  that  country. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  the  same 
conclusion  I  had  reached  after  reading 
the  minority  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  must  correct  the  gentle- 
man, my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

In  the  minority  views  we  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  respect  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  his  own  religious  views.  But 
we  say  where  it  is  a  choice  between  feed- 
ing animals  and  feeding  humans,  then 
humans  ought  to  be  fed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  would  venture  a 
guess  that  the  people  of  India  will  give 
the  same  Interpretation  to  the  minority 
views  as  I  have  given. 

The  implications  of  the  minority  views 
are  both  far  reaching  and  astonish- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told,  the  In- 
dians ought  to  give  up  their  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  Hindu  religion,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  thinkers,  is  too  costly 
a  thing  for  the  peoples  of  a  developing 
country. 

Second,  we  are  told  that  the  Indians 
should  stop  having  children.  Implicit 
here  is  approval  of  the  kind  of  compul- 
sory mass  sterilization  in  recent  history 
practiced  by  the  Nazis  in  Germany. 


Third,  we  are  told  that  the  Indians 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  our  so-called 
"subsidy"  and  therefore  shoiild  accept 
unequivocally  our  positions  on  Interna- 
tional Issues. 

What  do  we  in  turn  give  them  for  these 
fantastic  sacrifices?  Perhaps  our  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  to  know  how 
much  this  so-called  subsidy  actually 
amounts  to. 

A  little  arithmetic  reveals  that  our 
total  aid  to  India  amounts  to  67  cents  per 
person  per  year.  Sixty-seven  cents  for 
each  and  every  Indian  citizen. 

Further,  three-fourths  of  that  so- 
called  subsidy  is  in  loans,  loans  which  are 
being  paid  back  with  interest  by  the  In- 
dian Government. 

And  I  find  In  further  study  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  loans  were  extended  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  U.S.  farm 
surpluses — surpluses  which,  during  the 
past  decade,  have  cost  us  more  to  store 
in  this  country  than  to  give  away. 

We  come,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  kernel — the  essence — of  thought  de- 
veloped by  those  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation: 

For  67  cents  a  year,  aU  we  want  from 
the  Indians  is  that  they  abandon  their 
ancient  and  cherished  religious  beliefs, 
that  they  stop  having  children,  and  that 
they  follow  us  obediently  in  all  things 
which  we  undertake  In  the  world  arena. 

Are  such  expectations  reasonable? 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  bowl  of  soup.  Surely  this 
is  not  what  America  expects  from  those 
whom  it  assists. 

I  have  never  read  about,  or  known,  or 
lived  in  an  America  like  that.  Nor — up  to 
now — have  I  ever  heard  it  suggested. 

We  in  this  Nation  are  blessed  by  tlie 
Almighty  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
more  than  $3,000  annually. 

The  Indian  people  have  a  per  capita 
annual  income  of  less  than  $100.  Shall 
we  now  ask  them  to  give  up  their  reli- 
gion, their  right  to  a  family,  and  their 
sovereignty  in  world  affairs — all  for  67 
cents  a  year? 

Hope  and  pray  our  Nation  never  comes 
to  that. 

Let  us  continue  to  review  this  report 
of  the  minority.  On  page  132  It  accuses 
the  United  States  of  "having  bet  on  the 
wrong  horse"  in  Indonesia. 

The  situation  in  Indonesia,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  best  argument  In  the  world 
for  the  continuance  of  foreign  aid.  As 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion knows,  the  United  States  bet  on  the 
right  horse. 

Our  assistance  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  primarily  to  the  military,  was 
on  the  assumption  that  the  mihtary  was 
strongly  anti-Communist  and  would 
thwart  any  attempt  by  Sukarno  or  any- 
one else  to  turn  the  country  over  to  the 
Communists. 

Events  have  proven  us  right.  Sukarno 
Is  out.  The  Communist  Party  has  been 
destroyed.  Marxist  writings  have  been 
banned.  Freedoms  taken  away  under 
Sukarno's  so-called  guided  democracy 
have  been  restored. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  had  an 
aid  program  in  Indonesia,  or  if  we  had 
summarily  shut  it  down  when  the  going 
got  rough,  I  firmly  believe  that  today  In- 
donesia would  be  part  of  a  Peking  axis. 
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Our  position  In  Vietnam  would  be  se- 
verely shaken.  The  West— rather  than 
Peking — would  have  suffered  a  severe 
political  and  strategic  setback  In  Asia. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  nearsighted 
minority  report  that  on  page  133,  recog- 
nition Is  paid  to  the  setback  to  Moscow 
and  Peking  in  Indonesia. 

Yet  the  authors  are  unwilling  to 
ascribe  some  of  the  credit  where  it  un- 
doubtedly Is  due:  our  aid  program  In  In- 
donesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report  is  a 
thinly  woven  tissue  of  material  irrele- 
vant to  the  bill  before  us. 

Almost  an  entire  page— page  136— Is 
devoted  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
to  Fiat  of  Italy. 

There  Is  no  money  In  ttils  bUl  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Legislation  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  unfortunately  does  not  even  come 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Surely  the  gentlemen  who  signed  this  re- 
port must  know  that. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Issue  is, 
however,  controverslsil  and  it  fills  space 
in  the  report.  Apparently  those  criteria 
are  tiie  only  ones  which  the  minority  re- 
quires. 

Foreign  assistance  is  too  Important  to 
be  dismissed  in  such  a  maimer. 

Like  some  of  the  members  who  signed 
the  minority  report,  I  have  h&d  criti- 
cisms of  our  aid  programs,  their  admin- 
istration, and  their  results.  But,  for  the 
most  part.  I  believe  foreign  assistance 
has  met  the  objectives  we  have  set  for  it. 

The  basic  purpose  of  foreign  aid  al- 
ways had  been  to  protect  the  seciurity  of 
the  United  States  by  developing  military 
and  economic  strength  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  non-Communist  world. 

The  success  of  this  objective  can  be 
seen  in  the  economic  revival  of  Europe 
after  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  can  be  seen  In  the  military  contain- 
ment of  communism  in  Europe. 

It  can  be  seen  in  countries  like  Japan. 
Israel.  Iran,  Taiwan,  and  others  which 
once  received  foreign  aid,  but  have  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  they  no  longer 
need  it. 

Through  our  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram, we  have  refined  and  improved  it 
and  we  have  put  Increased  emphasis  on 
self-help  and  private  participation. 

Fifteen  years  ago  most  of  aid  ex- 
penditures were  grants.  Not  so  today. 
In  the  bill  before  us,  most  of  the  author- 
ization is  for  loans — dollar  repayable 
loans. 

Today  our  aid  programs  no  longer  are  a 
significant  factor  In  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem. 

Almost  90  percent  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance and  95  percent  of  our  military 
assistance  is  now  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  foreign  aid,  I 
submit,  we  demonstrate  otir  leadership 
of  the  free  world. 

Through  foreign  aid,  we  accomplish 
the  humanitarian  purposes  of  feeding, 
sheltering,  and  educating  fellow  human 
beings  in  less  prosperous  lands. 

Through  foreign  aid,  we  are  creating 
markets  for  American  goods  and  future 
customers  for  the  vast  range  of  products 
for  consumer  and  industry  which  our 
Nation  produces  and  exports. 


Let  UB  remember  that  we  are  parlia- 
mentarians in  the  richest,  most  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  given  to  us — as  to  few  before — the 
privilege  of  helping  to  shape  for  the  good 
of  mankind  the  future  of  this  planet. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  this  body,  it  suffers 
for  the  lack  of  a  constituency  to  press 
for  its  acceptance. 

That  is  not  true.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
does  have  a  constituency.  It  is  every 
American  citizen  who  believes  his  Na- 
tion must  live  up  to  those  responsibilities 
and  obligations  which  it  has  been  given 
through  the  providence  of  the  Almighty. 

Our  colleague,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OUara],  most  eloquently  and  dramat- 
ically developed  this  fact  in  his  speech 
yesterday. 

I  urge  that  each  Member  of  this  body — 
regardless  of  the  position  he  or  she  pre- 
viously has  taken  on  aid — consider  the 
desires  of  that  constituency  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

Thus,  bearing  in  mind  what  our  re- 
sponsibilities are — what  our  national 
interest  is — we  must  logically  vote  for 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

I  know  that  this  august  body  will  meas- 
ure up  to  the  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship in  international  affairs  with  which 
It  has  been  credited,  that  it  will  vote 
down  crippling  amendments,  and  that  it 
will  approve  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  hesitation  that  I  rise  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  this  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  not  only  a 
man  of  high  ability  and  noble  character, 
he  has  stated  his  case  eloquently  and  in 
such  a  way  that — as  one  who  signed  the 
minority  views — I  can  only  begin  by  say- 
ing "my  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed." 

I  voted  against  reporting  this  bill  from 
the  committee.  I  shall  vote  against  it  on 
final  passage. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several 
speakers  heretofore,  should  this  bill  be 
voted  down,  there  are  still  sufficient 
funds  in  the  pipeline  so  that  funds  of 
approximately  twice  the  proportions  of 
this  bill  could  be  deobligated  and  re- 
obligated  should  that  voting  down  occur. 
The  pipeline  contains  this  amount  of 
funds. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  believe  the  record 
should  show  that  although  there  are 
about  $6  billion  of  unexpended  funds, 
only  about  $300  million  of  that  total  re- 
mains unobligated  or  imreserved.  Would 
the  gentleman  advocate  that  If  we  have 
obligated  a  certain  amount  of  money  for 
a  project,  for  example  a  fertilizer  plant, 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  reservation 
has  not  been  expended,  that  the  fer- 
tilizer plant  be  discontinued  in  the  mid- 


dle of  construction  and  the  funds  re- 
aJIocated  for  a  different  purpose? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
confronted  with  the  probability  of  a  $29- 
bHUon  deficit;  In  the  light  of  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  Vietnam;  in  the  light 
of  t±ils  unusual  fiscal  circumstance  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  that  such  a  re- 
assessment would  be  imderstandable  at 
the  present  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentle- 
man did  not  reply  to  my  question.  Would 
he  advocate  the  deobligation  of  money 
previously  set  aside  and  committed  for 
specific  projects?  Should  we  abandon 
those  projects  in  midstream,  having 
them  half-finished  to  stand  there  as 
monumatits  to  our  folly?  Surely,  this  is 
no  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  personally 
I  would  very  probably  not  have  approved 
many  of  these  projects  in  the  first  place, 
and  therefore  would  not  personally  ob- 
ject to  a  deobUgatlon  of  many  such  proj- 
ects in  the  future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Because  I  did  use  the 
figure  of  $300  million  in  referring  to  un- 
obligated fimds,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
of  that  sum,  there  is  only  $46  million  of 
economic  aid  funds  that  are  imobligated 
and  $10  million  of  other  funds.  The  re- 
mainde.'  are  funds  received  against  the 
investment  guarantee  program.  The  gen- 
tleman fully  knows  that.  So  there  is  not 
very  much  left  in  the  program  to  be  obli- 
gated in  the  future. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  wife  would  testify,  and 
perhaps  his  wife  would,  also,  that  there 
have  been  times  when  there  have  had  to 
be  deobligations  and  reobligations  in  our 
personal  finances  during  periods  of  fiscal 

crises.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  have  never 
stopped  our  mortgage  and  car  payments. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  May  I  continue? 
There  are  two  basic  reservations  which 
many  of  us  have  concerning  this  pro- 
gram. The  first  is  as  to  its  theory  and 
direction;  the  second,  as  to  its  adminis- 
tration. Is  this  the  only  way  that  we  can 
help  people,  provided  it  is  our  purpose  to 
help  people?  Is  this  the  way  to  fight  com- 
munism, provided  that  this  is  our  pur- 
pose? 

May  I  say  as  a  churchman  and  as  a 
Christian,  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  people  of  other  lands,  and 
many  churches — the  gentleman's  church 
and  my  church — sponsor  strong  mission- 
ary work  in  education,  in  health  services, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  many  other 
fields. 

I  suspect  the  best  work  done  in  the 
foreign  field  is  that  done  by  church  mis- 
sionaries supported  by  volimtary  con- 
tributions of  church  people. 

May  I  say  further  that  there  are  many 
private  foundations  which  are  active  in 
this  field.  Indeed,  a  man  named  Richard 
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Comvelle  wrote  a  book  a  year  or  two  ago 
which  was  entitled,  "Reclaiming  the 
American  Dream,"  and  In  it  he  pointed 
out  the  great  power  for  good  of  the  In- 
dependent sector  of  our  society.  We  speak 
of  the  public  sector,  meaning  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector,  meaning 
the  profit  sector,  as  if  this  was  all  there 
was  to  America,  but  there  is  a  great  in- 
dependent field  of  material  and  himian 
resources  in  the  form  of  churches,  foun- 
dations, associations,  and  private  in- 
dividuals, and  we  have  not  really  laid 
hold  of  these  resources  either  at  home  or 
abroad  toward  meeting  human  need  and 
toward  solving  human  problems. 

I  would  say  we  could  find  too  many  in- 
stances of  fuzzy  thinking  and  of  plan- 
ning that  is  not  careful  planning,  and  of 
imprecise  answers  to  precise  questions,  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  which  dispenses 
the  economic  aid  of  this  program.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ttjn- 
NEYl,  in  committee  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  will  help  correct  this, 
which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  clearer  goals  and  of  measurable 
work  and  objectives  and  programs  on 
the  part  of  AID.  The  committee  did  well 
to  look  upon  this  proposal  with  favor, 
and  It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  its  im- 
plementation will  be  such  as  to  pro- 
foundly improve  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  quite  right  in  stressing 
the  independent  sector,  as  he  calls  it.  as 
of  value  in  assisting  others  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
most  church  groups,  including  perhaps 
the  gentleman's  own,  are  also  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? Would  the  gentleman  address 
himself  to  it.  if  he  is  opposed  to  that 
point  of  view? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Tlr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  This  is  precisely 
correct.  I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
20th-century  Christianity  is  that  we  have 
chosen  to  take  the  couise  of  lobbying  for 
Government  to  do  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  ourselves  in  the  field  of  foreign 
missions  and  in  benevolence.  We  have 
stepped  aside  and  said  we  will  be  the 
lobbyists  and  let  the  Government  do  it. 

What  is  the  difference?  The  difference 
is  that  this  is  money  taken  from  people 
without  their  consent.  If  I  were  a  direc- 
tor of  Riggs  National  Bank,  I  would  feel 
it  highly  Improper  to  take  the  assets  or 
profits  of  my  stockholders  and  give  them 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  come  in  for  a 
handout.  No  matter  how  humanitarian, 
this  would  not  be  a  responsible  fulfill- 
ment of  my  responsibility.  But  if  I  were 
a  pastor  or  a  deacon  of  a  church,  I  think 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  me  to  give 
as  much  as  I  could  for  benevolence,  be- 
cause these  are  funds  voluntarily  given 
by  people  to  help  other  people.  There  is  a 
distinction. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  is 
being  grossly  unfair  to  chiu-ch  organiza- 
tions advocating  a  role  for  Government. 
To  advocate  that  there  should  be  a  role 
for  private  citizens  and  private  groups 
and  independent  groups  is  not  to  say 
there  is  not  also  a  role  for  Government, 


and  to  suggest  that  they  are  trying  to 
avoid  their  responsibilities  by  transfer- 
ring them  wholly  to  the  Goverrunent  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  I  would  guess 
none  of  these  churches  are  saying,  "We  do 
not  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  for 
this  ourselves,"  when  they  urge  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  some  responsibility 
in  this  field  too.  Surely  the  gentleman  can 
see  there  is  room  for  both  Government 
and  nongovernmental  effort. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  certainly  there  is  no  neces- 
sarj'  exclusion  by  one  of  the  other.  One 
does  not  preclude  the  other.  However, 
there  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a  re- 
grettable tendency  for  churches  to  want 
to  substitute,  for  example,  in  the  poverty 
program  the  receiving  of  grants  or  mak- 
ing of  contracts  for  soliciting  from  their 
own  members  the  kind  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  voluntary  work  which 
would  be,  to  me,  more  redemptive  as  well 
as  a  better  way  of  doing  business  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  is  well  taken  from 
the  point  of  view  of  private  groups  and 
church  groups.  Our  subcommittee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Movements,  has  done  an 
extensive  study  of  private  organizations, 
foundations,  church  groups,  and  other 
groups.  We  found  several  thousand  such 
organizations  making  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort in  the  foreign  aid  field.  The  orga- 
nizations included  in  our  sample  survey 
alone  accounted  for  some  $500  million  in 
annual  outlays  on  overseas  programs  and 
related  undertakings.  They  are  doing  a 
good  job,  whether  they  can  do  more  of 
course  is  debatable. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
aware  of  the  extensive  study  which  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  has  made  in 
this  fieid,  and  commend  him  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  toward  communi- 
cation and  coordination  between  private 
and  public  aid  agencies.  As  he  has  said, 
churches  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  foreign  aid  field.  They  can,  how- 
ever, and  must  do  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Could  the  majority 
side  yield  me  a  minute,  so  I  can  say  a 
positive  thing? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  have  praised  the  gentleman's 
good  judgment  and  leadership. 

May  I  say  that  if  we  have  a  foreign 
aid  program  at  all  it  seems  to  me  that 
military  assistance  is  a  basic  and  essen- 
tial part  of  this  program.  It  would  seem, 
if  we  have  such  a  program  at  all.  It  would 
be  very  unwise  to  cut  this  part  of  the 
program. 

We  are,  in  fact,  confronted  with  world 
communism,  which  does,  in  fact,  control 
25  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
more  than  a  billion  of  the  world's  people. 
It  does  threaten  the  world  with  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  in  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  everywhere  else. 

I  would  urge  that  the  cuts  for  which  I 


voted  in  the  committee  be  made  in  the 
economic  area,  but  I  would  warn,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program^,  that  we 
exercise  great  caution  in  cutting  the 
portion  designated  for  military  assist- 
ance. We  ought  to  recognize  that  we  are 
confronted  by  three  choices  in  the  area 
of  military  assistance. 

We  can  stand  back  and  do  nothing  and 
take  the  chance,  where  there  is  a  vac- 
uum, that  a  Communist  government  shall 
by  aggression  or  internal  subversion  move 
in  to  fill  that  vacuum. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  determine 
that  we  are  going  to  fight  every  little 
battle  in  the  world  with  our  troops  and 
with  our  military  capacity  because  others 
are  not  equipped  to  do  so. 

Or  we  can  offer  some  limited,  reason- 
able amount  of  military  assistance  to 
other  selected  governments  to  help  pro- 
tect them  against  Communist  aggression 
or  internal  subversion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  an  aid  program  at  all,  that  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  play  down  or  to  cut 
drastically  this  portion  of  it.  The  other 
body,  in  its  wisdom,  has  cut  the  military 
assistance  authorization  request  by  a 
fu'l  one-third. 

I  would  say,  in  our  case,  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  make  such  a  cut,  because 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
either  of  having  to  fight  all  of  the  battles 
or  to  watch  them  lost. 

Castro  is  active  in  Latin  America, 
seeking  to  subvert. 

Communism  is  active  in  Asia  and 
evervwhere  e\ze. 

The  Commtuiists  may  disagree  on 
many  things :  they  disagree  on  how  they 
shall  bury  us,  when  they  shall  bury  us, 
and  who  shall  be  the  chief  imdertakei'. 
Thoy  do  not  disagree  that  eHher  by  pow- 
er or  deception  they  want  to  replace  our 
system  with  their  system.  They  are  com- 
mitted, in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  Red  China,  and  all  the  rest,  either  to 
direct  aggression  or  to  the  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  with  Internal 
subversion  transforming  governments 
into  Communist  governments. 

We  stand  facing  this  situation,  and 
this  is  what  we  must  meet  by  whatever 
military  assistance  is  provided  in  this 
act.  With  limited  help,  some  govern- 
ments can  deter  aggression  by  a  Com- 
munist neighbor.  With  limited  helv">. 
other  governments  can  ward  off  internal 
subversion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  mili- 
tary assistance  is  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram which  can  most  clearly  meet  the 
constitutional  test  of  serving  the  na- 
tional interest  without  which  no  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  a  right  to 
stand.  I  would  urge  support  for  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  to 
trim  down  economic  aid.  Cuts  in  military 
as.sistance,  however,  should  be  made 
with  great  caution,  recognizing  our  need 
to  halt  the  progress  of  godless  commu- 
nism. The  largest  and  most  dangerous 
totalitarian  movement  our  country  has 
faced  in  this  troubled  century. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  said  on 
many  occasions  about  the  foreign  aid 
program,  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  the  central 
purpose  of  the  UJS.  aid  program. 

That  purpose,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  to 
help  the  developing  coimtries  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  reach  the 
goal  of  economic  "takeoff,"  and  to  do 
so  within  the  framework  of  their  orderly 
constitutional  procedures. 

We  are  all  inspired  by  the  economic 
success  stories  of  Taiwan,  Israel,  and 
Mexico,  to  name  a  few  of  the  developing 
countries  that  no  longer  need  our  major 
assistance.  What  I  should  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  today  is  the  rapid  prog- 
ress that  other  countries  are  maldng 
toward  economic  independence  with  the 
help  of  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  two  coimtries 
whose  stability  and  progress  are  highly 
important  to  our  own  security — Korea 
and  Turkey. 

Turkey  has  set  1973  as  the  target  date 
for  achieving  the  capacity  to  continue 
its  economic  growth  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

Last  year  the  Turkish  economy 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates 
In  the  world  with  an  Increase  of  more 
than  8  percent  In  Its  gross  national 
production.  Agricultural  production  in 
Turkey  Increased  by  11  percent,  Indus- 
trial production  by  9  percent,  and 
Investments  in  the  Turkish  economy  as 
a  whole  were  up  by  an  Impressive  15 
percent. 

Korea's  accomplishments  are  even 
more  remarkable.  While  the  rate  of 
economic  growth — the  gross  national 
product — averaged  only  5  percent  in 
Korea  during  the  1950's,  the  rhythm  of 
growth  throughout  the  present  decade 
has  averaged  9  percent,  including  an 
estimated  gain  of  12  percent  in  1966. 

This  is  a  record  which  few  nations 
anywhere  in  the  world  can  match. 

As  Korea  has  progressed,  U.S.  assist- 
ance has  steadily  declined.  Supporting 
assistance  Is  being  phased  out  and  food 
for  freedom  grants  of  grains  gradually 
eliminated.  Korea  should  be  able  to  carry 
on  without  major  AID  help  by  the  early 
1970's. 

Certainly  it  Is  to  our  national  interest 
to  help  these  countries  to  demonstrate 
that  the  legitimate  economic  and  social 
objectives  of  a  devElopin^  coimtry  can 
be  achieved  without  sacrificing  Its  na- 
tional integrity  or  Its  political  liberties. 

Can  we  in  the  United  States  abandon 
these  coxmtrles  on  the  very  threshold  of 
success?  Do  we  want  to?  I  think  not.  I 
submit  that  our  goal  of  a  free  world  made 
up  of  viable  nations  demands  our  con- 
tinued support  until  that  day — now  close 
at  hand — when  these  and  other  coun- 
tries can  stand  alone  on  the  threshold 
of  economic  takeoff. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  CTiairman.  I  yield 


5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TuMKEY  ] . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  foreign  assistance  lull 
before  the  House  today.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  assist  free  people  of  the  world  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  and  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  The  foreign  assistance 
bUl  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  each 
country  must  make  every  effort  at  self- 
help.  It  Is  only  when  the  developing 
nation  is  willing  to  strive  toward  its  own 
economic  and  social  progress  that  this 
country's  assistance  can  be  effective. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  charges 
leveled  against  the  foreign  assistance 
program  is  that  there  has  been  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  inefiQciency,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  is  on  page  38,  sec- 
tion 621A  entitled  "Strengthened  Man- 
agement Practices."  This  amendment 
gives  congressional  endorsement  to  ef- 
forts to  implement  some  basic  modem 
management  techniques  and  systems.  I 
feel  its  provisions  will  result  in  the  sav- 
ing of  large  amoiuits  of  public  funds  and 
making  more  effective  use  of  the  funds 
available. 

The  Congress  must  have  full  informa- 
tion of  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  in  developing  countries  and, 
just  as  importantly,  must  be  able  to  ap- 
praise the  relationship  of  foreign  assist- 
ance policies  and  program  expenditures 
to  these  conditions. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Congress,  as  I 
read  it,  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  steward 
of  the  public  funds  entrusted  to  it;  to  get 
the  best  value  for  the  least  money  spent. 
But  it  is  Impossible  to  say  whether  funds 
are  wisely  or  unwisely  spent  if  there  are 
no  clear  ways  to  judge;  no  real  criteria. 

Money  is  spent  to  achieve  a  purpose. 
Certain  information  is  necessary  if  any 
intelligent  evaluation  of  performance  is 
to  take  place.  But  I  have  found  it  diflBcult 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility  In  con- 
nection with  the  aid  program.  There  are 
certain  needs  that  have  not  been  met,  and 
until  they  are  met,  ovu-  evaluation  of 
aid  expenditures  will  be  bsised  on  vague 
hunches,  incomplete  information,  and 
purely  intuitive  judgments. 

I  beHeve  there  are  management  needs 
which  require  attention. 

First.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no 
clear  criteria  through  which  we  can  ade- 
quately measure  progress  against  stated 
objectives.  Neither  critic,  advocate,  nor 
practitioner  can  escape  the  necessity  for 
evaluation.  But  at  the  present  time,  we 
lack  a  clear  and  meaningful  system  of 
measurement. 

Second.  There  is  a  lack  of  clearly  de- 
fined alternatives  which  prohibits  mean- 
ingful comparisons  of  costs  and  benefits. 
And  when  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
comparisons.  It  becomes  quite  impossible 
to  Intelligently  evaluate  whether  funds 
were  wisely  or  unwisely  spent. 

Third.  It  is  impossible  for  Congress  to 
quickly  secure  relevant  information  In 
order  to  evaluate  aid  programs.  The  "in- 
formation explosion"  has  deluged  us 
with  vast  quantities  of  data  that,  in  their 
immensity,  one  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  capacity  to  digest. 


Fourth.  There  is  undue  emphasis  of 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  a  program 
rather  than  on  the  results  of  program 
performance  and  effectiveness.  A  report 
of  moneys  spent  is,  in  Itself,  an  inade- 
quate measure  of  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

Fifth.  There  are  not  clear,  consistent 
categories  of  activities  with  which  to 
make  comparisons  between  programs  in 
different  countries.  It  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  make  comparisons  between 
different  programs  in  different  countries 
if  dollars  are  the  only  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Fortunately,  new  methods  of  manage- 
ment control  and  systems  analysis  have 
been  developed  and  their  applicability  to 
aid  is  apparent  with  only  a  cursory  re- 
view of  the  situation. 

The  newer  management  and  systems 
approaches  go  a  long  way  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  Congress.  A  good  management 
system  should  provide:  Clear  criteria  to 
measure  progress  against  stated  objec- 
tives; alternative  programs  designed  to 
reach  stated  objectives  so  that  compari- 
sons can  be  intelligently  made;  quickly 
available  and  relevant  information;  an 
ability  to  evaluate  with  as  much  precision 
as  possible,  program  results  and  not  just 
program  expenditures;  comparable  and 
consistent  reporting  categories  to  allow 
more  effective  comparisons.  Another 
attribute  of  these  methods  is  that  they 
demand  precise  thinldng.  The  goals  and 
objectives  are  clearly  defined.  Progress 
toward  stated  objectives  is  measured  in 
concrete,  quantitative  terms. 

This  amendment  was  developed  to  take 
advantage  of  these  modem  methods  and 
in  this  way  help  meet  the  needs  of  Con- 
gress. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  specifically  emphasizes  in 
legislation  the  Importance  of  using  ad- 
vanced management  techniques  in  the 
planning,  execution  and  evalioation  of 
the  foreign  aid  program — both  for  in- 
ternal agency  management  and  to  pro- 
vide more  meaningful  information  and 
reports  to  Congress. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  management  system 
that  includes  the  following  elements: 

First.  The  definition  of  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program. 

Second.  The  development  of  quantita- 
tive indicators  of  progress  toward  these 
objectives  for  each  of  the  major  program 
activities. 

Third.  The  systematic  consideration  of 
alternative  means  for  accomplishing  such 
objectives. 

Fourth  The  installation  of  methods  of 
comparing  actual  results  of  programs 
and  projects  with  those  anticipated  when 
they  were  undertaken. 

The  required  techniques  have  been 
available  for  some  time  and  are  widely 
employed  in  businesses  around  the  Na- 
tion. They  give  alternatives  £ind  opinions 
allow  evaluations  according  to  specific 
criteria  which  are  consistent  throughout, 
and  they  lend  themselves  to  cost-benefit 
comparisons  between  alternatives. 

I  recognize  that  these  new  manage- 
ment techniques  will  not  resolve  all  the 
problems  of  aid  administration.  However. 
It  is  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  ex- 
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perts  that  large  areas  of  the  program  can 
be  analyzed  and  reported  In  quantitative 
terms  and  that  the  areas  of  uncertainty 
and  Judgment  can  be  reduced  to  more 
manageable  proportions. 

We  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  using 
techniques  that  were  not  formerly  avail- 
able. But  we  would  certainly  be  shirking 
our  responsibility  If  we  did  not  see  that 
the  latest  techniques  were  used  when  It 
Is  obvious  that  they  are  the  most  efBclent, 
and  have  been  successfully  used  by  large 
corporations  for  years. 

There  has  been  too  much  loose  talk  in 
some  quarters  that  new  advances  In  man- 
agement are  only  of  interest  to  the  pri- 
vate economy  or  to  the  military  efforts  of 
our  Government.  This  is  just  not  true. 

The  significance  and  magnitude  of  our 
Federal  aid  programs  and  expenditures 
demands  the  t)est  possible  management 
to  assure  that  every  tax  dollar  contributes 
to  the  accomplishment  of  national  goals 
with  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  This  amendment  will  be  a 
major  step  in  expressing  congressional 
support  for  the  use  of  modern  manage- 
ment methods  and  approaches  in  our 
foreign  affairs  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Congressmen 
Morse  of  Massachusetts  and  Freling- 
HirysEN  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  this  area  of 
trying  to  get  other  Government  agencies 
to  utilize  some  of  these  modem  man- 
agement techniques,  because  industry 
has  been  using  them  for  many,  many 
years. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  FMr.  WiDNAttl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  certain  sections  of  the 
pending  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  honor 
me  with  his  attendance  during  my  re- 
marks because  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have 
the  opportunity  when  I  conclude  to  ask 
a  series  of  questions  of  either  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
arguments  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the 
attempt  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  achieve  jurisdiction  over  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  if  I  were  he.  I 
would  not  feel  too  badly  because  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  pre'/ious 
years  has  pr^ictically  taken  over  the 
Export-Import  Bank  as  well  as  much  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  respect  to  the  grow- 
ing role  of  military  sales  abroad. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  are  aware  of  the  nationwide 
controversy  that  has  developed  over  the 
question  of  sale  of  military  goods  to  for- 
eign countries  by  the  Pentagon.  Several 
weeks  ago,  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  de- 
manded additional  testimony  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  as  well  as 
the  Eximbank  in  order  to  explain  the 
growing  role  of  the  Bank  in  arms  sales. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  that 


controversy  because  I  have  every  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  this  matter  when  the 
Eximbank  bill  comes  before  the  House 
for  final  consideration.  I  would  like  to 
say  this,  however,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  the  more  than  $2  billion  in  arms 
sales  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  recent  years  by  a  convenient  and 
very  subtle  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Currently,  38 
percent  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
loans  are  being  extended  for  arms  pur- 
chases. Not  a  single  member  of  our  com- 
mittee— with  the  possible  exception  of 
our  chairman — knew  a  thing  about  tills. 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee now  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  have  known  about  this  new  role  of 
the  Bank  all  along;  that  there  was  noth- 
ing secret  about  an  arrangement  called 
"country  X"  loans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  April,  when  Defense  Secretary 
McNan::u,ia  testified  In  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  that  in 
his  prepared  testimony  he  failed  to  men- 
tion a  single  instance  describing  the  role 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  financing 
arms  credit  sales.  Not  until  he  was 
pressed  in  questioning  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  did  he  admit  the  role  of 
the  Eximbank  in  this  connection. 

On  page  144  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
asked  Secretary  McNamara: 

Have  you  ever  sought  Congressional  sanc- 
tion for  utilization  of  the  Eximbank  for  mili- 
tary sales? 

Secretary  McNamara  answered: 
No;  I  think  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Exim- 
bank to  settle. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  in  business  only 
because  the  Congress  provides  the  nec- 
essary authority  for  its  operations.  It  is, 
contrary  to  what  Secretai-y  McNamara 
said,  not  a  matter  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  settle  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
involve  themselves  in  billions  of  dollars 
of  arms  sales.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  and  we  will  have  that 
opportunity  in  a  few  weeks. 

But  all  of  the  controversy  involving 
arms  credits  by  the  Eximbank  is  vastly 
overshadowed  by  a  provision  in  the  bill 
before  us.  found  on  page  34,  lines  3 
through  9.  This  provision  is  a  completely 
new  grant  authority  to  the  Pentagon  for 
unlimited  arms  sales  abroad,  totally 
devoid  of  any  congressional  control. 

Agaiii  referring  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee's  hearings  and  Secre- 
taiy  McNamara's  testimony,  not  a  single 
line  of  Defense  Department  testimony 
justified  this  broad  and  unlimited  grant 
of  new  authority.  On  page  189  of  the 
committee  hearings,  there  is  a  three- 
paragraph  memo  from  the  Pentagon,  and 
that  is  entirely  all  that  is  devoted  to  this 
matter  in  more  than  1,400  pages  of  hear- 
ings. Moreover,  in  the  Pentagon  memo 
this  new  grant  of  authority  is  described 
as  "a  technical  amendment."  Let  me  try 
to  enlighten  the  House  on  how  this  new 
authority  would  work.  In  short,  it  would 
permit  the  President  to  purchase  from 
private  arms  salesmen  promissory  notes 


or  other  Instruments  evidencing  indebt- 
edness Issued  by  purchasing  countries 
abroad  or  international  organizations  as 
security  for  payments  due  for  defen.7e 
articles  or  defense  services  procured  di- 
rectly from  the  private  arms  salesmen. 
Even  more  important,  the  Pentagon 
would  then  pay  cash  to  the  private  arms 
salesmen  in  exchange  for  the  promissory 
note  and  under  authority  previously 
granted  in  section  635 'g)  of  22  United 
States  Code,  section  2395,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
notes  in  practically  whatever  manner  he 
so  determines  with  up  to  a  100-percent 
guarantee  of  repayment.  Presumably  the 
President  would  ask  the  Pentagon  to  dis- 
pose of  these  notes  within  the  private 
banking  system  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Keep  in  mind,  these  promissory 
notes  for  purchase  of  arms  would  be 
backed  100  percent  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  as  promised 
by  the  President  himself.  What  this  con- 
venient arrangement  suggests  is  that 
business  in  arms  sales  over  a  period  of 
time  could  be  sustained  at  little  or  no  cost 
and  with  no  need  for  appropriations  by 
the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pentagon  could  unload  these  promissory 
notes  on  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  turn  could 
pool  them  with  their  other  assets  and  sell 
participation  certificates  in  the  open 
market  in  such  a  manner  that  would 
completely  preclude  any  need  for  appro- 
priations, while  at  the  same  time,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  level  of  such  activ- 
ity from  both  the  Congress  and  the 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  grant  this  new 
authority  to  the  Pentagon,  the  contro- 
versy that  has  developed  over  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  be  moot,  in  that  the 
so-called  revolving  fund  that  guarantees 
Export-Import  arms  credit  sales  could  be 
eliminated  entirely.  Practically  all  arms 
sales  activity  could  be  conducted  under 
section  524(b)(3).  When  this  matter 
came  before  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Senator  Mans- 
field, clearly  pointed  out  that  this  was 
an  entirely  new  proposed  authority  that 
would  enable  private  arms  salesmen, 
such  as  Mr.  Ciunmings  of  Interarmco,  to 
sell  as  many  arms  to  as  many  people  as 
he  could.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  McCarthy,  said  this: 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  sponsored 
by  the  Pentagon,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
arrogant  proposition  we  have  had  In  some 
time. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
Senator  Gore,  said  that  it  would  put  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  banking 
business.  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  former  Air  Force 
Secretary,  Senator  Symington,  said  that 
this  new  authority  would  enable  private 
arms  salesmen,  such  as  Interarmco  s  Mr. 
Cummings,  to  resell  more  than  7,000 
NATO  tanks  to  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Far  East. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  or  any  member  of 
that  committee  who  is  prepared  to  an- 
swer, what  justification  the  Pentagon 
gave  for  this  proposed  new  authority? 
Was   there   any   testimony    whatsoever 
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other  than  the  Pentagon  memo  contained 
on  page  189  of  the  printed  hearings? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
sDond  to  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
that  it  is  not  correct  that  there  was  an 
unlimited  authority  totally  devoid  of  con- 
gressional control,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out.  At  all  times  the  committee 
has  been  aware  what  sales  would  be  en- 
tailed, the  amount  of  the  sales,  the  num- 
ber of  countries  that  were  engaged  in 
these  sales.  At  all  times  the  Pentagon, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  has  supplied 
total  information  to  the  committee.  This 
information  was  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers. This  information  is  available  to  all 
Members  now.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  the  information  is  classified  as  "se- 
cret," but  if  any  Member  wants  to  know, 
or  if  any  Member  wants  to  know  right 
now,  he  has  the  right  to  come  up  here  and 
take  a  look.  All  of  this  has  been  available 
to  the  committee,  and  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  believe  there  has  been  some  misun- 
derstanding on  it.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  we  have  been  in  this  business  one 
way  or  another  since,  I  believe,  1958, 
when  we  first  got  into  the  military  sales, 
or  the  grant  business  on  military  equip- 
ment. 

So  I  believe,  while  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding,  the  gentleman  has 
rendered  a  useful  service  in  bringing  this 
out  as  a  point  of  discussion  today. 

I  believe  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
wants  to  know  what  Is  going  on,  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  has  the  means 
of  acquiring  this  information,  and  has 
had  the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge in  every  foreign  aid  debate  down 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this:  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
answered  my  question  at  all. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  prior  years — but  I 
am  afraid  I  neglected  to  do  it  this  year — 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  always  made  a  1-minute 
speech  in  which  I  have  invited  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  will  observe 
the  security  regulations  to  examine  the 
classified  presentation  books  either  in 
the  committee  offices  or  on  the  House 
floor  during  consideration  of  the  bill.  All 
this  information  the  gentleman  said, 
was  denied  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
would  have  been  available  to  him  every 
year  if  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
chairman's  invitation,  and  looked  at  the 
books. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  this  matter  is  important 
enough  to  have  some  questions  asked  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  instead  of  being  sloughed 
off  like  this?  The  hearings  indicate  the 
extent  of  this  because  we  have  never 
had  anything,  because  nothing  has  ever 
been  brought  to  our  committee.  We  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  I  am  not  talking  actually  as 


to  any  fight  as  to  jurisdiction  between 
our  committee  and  your  committee  over 
the  whole  control  of  this.  I  just  think 
it  Is  absolutely  outrageous  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  which  was  created  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose  has  been 
engaged  in  what  has  been  a  clandestine 
involvement  in  the  sale  of  arms  where 
the  chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
tells  us  that  he  does  not  want  to  know 
where  it  goes;  he  is  not  concerned  where 
it  goes  at  all;  and  that  he  is  happy  that 
he  does  not  know.  I  am  concerned  and 
I  think  other  Members  of  this  Congress 
should  be  very  vitally  concerned.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  extent  of  our  involvement  where  we 
are  using  an  agency  and  an  instrumen- 
tality that  is  set  up  to  help  create  export 
sales  of  American  products,  and  for 
peaceful  uses,  and  for  the  development 
of  these  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that  there  has 
been  nothing  clandestine  about  this.  If 
the  Members  of  our  Committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  do  not  wish  to 
ask  thise  questions,  certainly  that  is 
their  own  privilege,  based  on  their  own 
thinking. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  long  be- 
fore the  bill  was  even  considered,  these 
books  with  the  specific  proposals  are 
submitted  to  our  committee  and  every 
single  country  and  every  single  amount 
and  how  it  is  financed,  including  the 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  is  clearly 
stated  in  these  books  and  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  Congress  now  for 
some  6  or  7  months  and  that  has  also 
been  the  case,  of  course,  in  previous 
years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  should  also 
be  pointed  out  that  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
April  1964,  a  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  pointed  out  that 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  sales  were  an- 
ticipated through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  private  institutions  if  the 
guaranty  authority  were  authorized. 
The  committee  report  that  year,  which 
was  available  to  the  gentleman  as  it  was 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  speci- 
fied that  this  guaranty  was  being  pro- 
vided in  order  to  encourage  these  credit 
sales.  There  is  nothing  underhanded  in 
what  was  done.  If  the  finger  of  blame  is 
pointed  at  anyone,  surely  it  should  be 
pointed  at  Congress.  We  have  been  en- 
couraging these  sales,  encouraging  mov- 
ing away  from  grants  into  a  sales  pro- 
gram. 

I  might  add  that  if  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  had  inquired,  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  surely  would  have  shown 
no  reluctance  to  testify  before  them. 
They  did  indeed  testify  this  year,  when 
they  were  questioned  by  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
information  has  been  available.  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  sales  volimie  was  indi- 
cated quite  clearly  before  the  program 


was  begun.  Our  committee  has  been 
regularly  kept  up  to  date  with  reference 
to  the  financing  which  is  arranged 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  plot  at  all  by  the 
members  of  our  committee  to  prevent 
other  members  from  knowing  or  any 
one  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  has  been  no  reluctance  in  pub- 
licizing the  fact  that  these  sales  are  a 
going  practice,  and  a  program  which  the 
Congress  Itself  has  encouraged. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  this  comment.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  here  by  members  of 
the  committee  but  nobody  has  answered 
my  question. 

My  question  was:  Was  there  any  tes- 
timony whatsoever  other  than  the  Pen- 
tagon memorandum  contained  in  page 
189  of  the  printed  hearings  in  support 
of  this  far-sweeping  amendment  in 
section  524(b)(3)? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  one  point 
has  to  be  made.  The  committee  in  its 
deliberations,  is  relying  not  only  on  the 
statements  but  in  fact  most  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  acquire  as  the  basis  of 
marking  up  the  bill  oomes  from  the 
books  supplied  to  us  with  that  informa- 
tion. It  is  the  basis  of  our  interrogation 
of  witnesses.  So  the  whole  foundation 
of  our  knowledge  in  this  particular  area 
does  come  from  books  that  are  supplied 
long  before  the  committee  starts  to  de- 
liberate on  the  bill  itself.  So  there  is  no 
mystery  about  this.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  aspect  of  it  and 
of  the  financing  and  guarantees  is 
clearly  set  forth  for  any  Member  to  study 
them.  Most  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
do  just  this.  This  Is  part  of  the  markup 
process. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  v.il!  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  testimony  heard  by  the 
committee  and  about  the  information 
available  to  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  ex- 
pand on  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN].  On  April  16,  1964,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Kuss — and  this  Is  the  fellow  they  re- 
ferred to  as  the  arms  salesman  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  in  the  other 
body — testified  before  the  House  Porel!?n 
Affairs  Committee.  He  described  the  ma- 
jor increase  in  the  sales  program  that 
was  planned  for  the  next  year.  Speaking 
of  the  $5  billion  sales  potential  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  to  1966.  he  said: 

We  hope  to  negotiate  83.600,000,000  of  that 
on  a  cash  basis  through  Government  and 
commercial  channels.  We  have  been  working 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Morgan 
Guarantee  Company,  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York  City.  We  would  hope  that  $1 
billion  of  the  85  billion  will  be  handled  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  is  a  matter  of  testimony  before 
the  committee  in  1964. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  dated  June  1,  1964,  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
establish  guarantee  authority : 
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To  promote  private  financing  of  sales  of 
VS.  defeiue  artlclea  uad  aemces  and  thns 
mtnimHMi  tbo  expenditure  of  Oovernment 
fundA  for  this  ptirpoM  .  .  .  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  milltAry  assistance  program  Is  to  en- 
courage friendly  governments  to  establish 
and  maintain  forces  adequate  for  defense 
against  Communist  aggression  and  since  It  Is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  State*  for 
such  governments  to  assiune  the  cost  of  their 
own  defense  as  rapidly  as  possible,  there  is 
every  reason  to  facilitate  the  Onanclng  of 
military  sales  by  banks  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  In  a  manner  comparable  to  the 
financing  of  other  export  transactions.  There 
are  a  number  of  countries  able  and  willing  to 
purchase  nUlitary  equipment  In  this  manner 
where  the  political  situation  Is  such  that 
commercial  lenders  are  reluctant  to  extend 
credit  at  going  rates.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
authority  Is  to  provide  a  sales  guarantee 
similar  to  the  Investment  guaranty  program. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Did  the  chairman  ever 
ask  him,  or  did  anybody  else  ever  ask  how 
much  they  did  negotiate? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Did  anyone  ever  ask 
the  question,  how  much  they  did  nego- 
tiate? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  believe  we  had 
that  Information. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  not  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Kuss  testified  in 
previous  years  before  the  committee.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  presented  the  military 
sales  program  to  us  this  year. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Of  course  he  testifies. 
But  does  he  give  you  that  information? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  1965,  yes.  The  in- 
formation is  in  the  presentation  books. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  t<j  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Congress  does  control 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  mili- 
tary sales.  In  this  bill  there  is  $60  mil- 
lion in  new  authorizations.  In  addition, 
some  $60  million  in  collections  and  re- 
imbursements will  be  available  for  this 
purpose.  I  do  want  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  amount  of  money  availsUale  for  credit 
sales  in  this  bill  is  the  amount  authorized 
by  you  and  our  colleagues. 

I  would  further  like  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  looked  into  this.  We 
have  had  many  hearings  on  It.  We  have 
taken  it  up  directly  and  indirectly  with 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  are  aware  of 
the  amount  that  was  used  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  feel  that  this  program  is  most  neces- 
sary. It  Is  necessary  for  those  countries 
which  are  on  the  firing  line,  confronting 
substantial  Communist  military  forces. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  those  coimtrles 
likely  to  be  subject  to  Commimist  sub- 
version. That  is  what  we  need  it  for,  and 
I  think  you  are  well  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. But  still  no  one  has  stated 
whether  there  was  any  testimony  what- 
soever, other  than  the  Pentagon  memo- 
randum on  page  189  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  two  separate 
sets  of  hearing  before  Senate  subcom- 
mittees developed  testimony  by  Pentagon 
witnesses  whereby  It  was  admitted  that 
recent  sales  of  supersonic  jet  aircraft  to 
Latin  America  and  Middle  East  nations 
were  made  without  any  meetings  what- 


soever of  the  senior  interdepartmental 
group,  that  the  decision  to  sell  was  in- 
itiated by  Mr.  Kuss  of  the  Pentagon 
sales  forces?  Who  would  like  to  suiswer 
that  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  3  additional  minutes? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  3  ad- 
ditional minutes,  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  regret  there  Is  not 
more  time,  because  I  think  this  is  an 
extremely  important  matter  in  relation 
to  the  future  of  omi  relations  with  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the 
extent  of  our  Involvement.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  should  be  urgently  considered 
by  the  Members. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  imder  arms  credit 
arrangements  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  do  not  know 
of  the  extent  of  arms  sales  until  6 
months  after  the  delivery  of  such  de- 
fense articles,  and  that  if  this  has  been 
the  experience  under  Export-Import 
arms  credit  sales  w^hich  require  at  least 
some  degree  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Pentagon  revolving  fund, 
would  it  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  con- 
gressional control  and  knowledge  would 
be  Infinitely  less  where  absolutely  no  an- 
nual appropriations  are  required? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
somebody  ought  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  about  whether  there  was 
any  testimony,  and  since  nobody  else 
wants  to,  I  think  I  can  say  there  was  not 
any,  except  to  say  in  prior  years  it  has 
been  in  the  books.  I  have  made  a  half 
dozen  speeches  around  here,  saying  not 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  financed 
it,  but  that  the  Pentagon  was  the  great- 
est junk  dealer  operator  in  the  world, 
selling  junk  military  equipment  to  these 
nations  in  order  that  they  would  have 
some  extra  fimds  which  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  budget  that  they  can  play 
around  with. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  an- 
other question.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  enlighten  me  on  the  definition  of 
the  word  "suppliers"  on  page  34,  line  3? 
Is  that  necessarily  restricted  to  U.S.  pri- 
vate arms  salesmen  or  would  our  Gov- 
ernment be  taking  the  promissory  notes 
to  private  arms  firms  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere?  And  would  the  gentleman  de- 
fine for  me  the  term  "international  or- 
ganizations," found  on  lines  7  and  8,  page 
34?  Does  this  mean  that  the  United  Na- 
tions or  NATO  and  SEATO,  or.  for  that 
matter,  the  World  Bank,  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  arms  through  this  new 
authority? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  try  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  or  series  of  questions.  It 
is  not  only  that  these  have  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  prior  years,  but  they  have 
been  clearly  identified  in  this  year's  pro- 


gram. Secondly,  we  do  know  ahead  of 
time  what  the  proposed  sales  will  be,  be- 
cause we  get  the  books  some  6  to  8 
months  in  advance.  When  the  bill  is 
passed,  it  is  for  proposed  sales  during  the 
following  year.  So  we  do  know  that.  Piir- 
ther,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  last 
question,  we  do  engage  in  this  kind  of 
financing  with  other  governments  if  they 
are  hard  dollar  loans. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  faU  to  see  how  the 
gentleman  knows  that,  when  the  senior 
interdepartmental  group  does  not  even 
meet  to  consider  these. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  issue 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Gallaghzr]  on  that.  I  do  not  know 
ansrthlng  about  it.  He  and  I  and  every- 
body else  knows  that  these  books  are 
illustrative.  That  is  their  term  for  them. 
This  is  what  they  might  do  with  the 
money,  and  too  many  times  it  is  not  what 
they  do  with  the  money  at  all.  They  may 
either  give  them  to  a  country,  or  sell  them 
to  a  country,  or  anything  else.  Sure,  they 
bring  this  up  3  or  4  months  ahead 
of  time,  but  that  Is  not  what  they  do. 
That  is  what  they  might  do. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  Sometimes 
they  do  do  that.  Sometimes  tiiey  do  not 
do  that,  and  sometimes  they  do  less. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Sometimes  they  do  more. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  colloquy  that  has 
just  taken  place  on  this  fioor  points  up 
one  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  whole 
foreign  aid  picture. 

This  Congress  and  this  administration 
has  so  fragmented  the  program  that  no- 
body knows  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing, 
and  the  left  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing.  People  who  have 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  for  14  years  made  public  state- 
ments that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  financing  of  military  hard- 
ware through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Sure,  it  Is  in  these  little  books,  but  they 
march  them  in  with  a  military  guard, 
into  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  as  soon  as  the  committee  adjourns 
the  guard  marches  them  out  again,  and 
we  cannot  even  find  the  books  unless 
we  go  over  there. 

It  is  just  like  their  treatment  of  the 
treaties  on  the  Panama  Canal.  I  got  a 
notice  from  the  committee  that  they  had 
there  in  secret  and  confidential  security 
the  copies  of  the  treaties,  and  if  I  wanted 
to  read  them,  I  could  come  over  to  that 
committee  room  and  read  them  if  I  had 
proper  clearance.  The  same  day  I  got  a 
copy  of  the  Chicago  Tribime,  mailed 
from  Chicago,  with  the  whole  of  the 
three  treaties  published  there. 

I  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  state- 
ments of  people  who  are  taking  credit 
for  the  security  of  the  world  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  foreign  aid  program — but 
what  part  of  the  program  has  brought 
world  security?  Is  it  this  little  fragmented 
part  of  foreign  aid  that  is  under  discus- 
sion here  today? 
Is  it  the  part  the  Export-Import  Bank 
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handles?  Is  it  the  part  Public  Law  480 
handles? 

Surely  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  to  continue  to  handle  that,  or  they 
would  lose  the  excuse  for  fiying  around 
the  world  and  landing  in  Timbuktu. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fragmentation 
of  this  program  is  to  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  not  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people,  about  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  extent  of  the  benevolence 
of  this  country  that  we  are  spreading 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  got  up  the  other  day  and 
said: 

Don't  take  it  away;  oh,  don't  take  It 
away. 

There  used  to  be  a  song  like  that. 

It  was  said : 

Dont  take  away  our  right  to  decide  on 
Public  Law  480,  because  If  you  do  and  If 
you  put  It  In  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  people 
of  America  will  rise  up  In  revolt  at  the  cost 
and  you  cannot  pass  the  bill. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  were  honest  with 
the  American  people,  and  let  them  know 
what  the  total  cost  of  this  program  is? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  foreign  aid 
program  and  if  the  people  are  going  to 
accept  it,  we  had  better  be  honest  enough 
to  let  them  know  what  the  costs  of  it  are. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  that  it  is 
not  to  make  friends  around  the  world, 
that  it  is  not  to  provide  for  gratitude 
aroimd  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]  went  up  to 
Kashmir,  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
to  see  the  Indian  refugees  there  and  to 
look  at  that  great  dam  America  is  build- 
ing on  the  Indus  River,  which  is  going 
to  provide  irrigation  not  only  for  the 
Indians  but  also  for  the  Pakistani.  The 
gentleman  was  greeted  there  by  a  mob 
with  signs  that  said,  "American  im- 
perialist go  home."  Red  paint  was  splash- 
ed on  the  cars,  and  his  very  life  was  in 
jeopardy. 

No,  there  was  no  gratitude.  There  was 
no  friendship.  There  was  bitterness  and 
almost  hatred  for  the  Americans,  who 
asked  nothing  of  them. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall  the  demonstration  by 
the  American  students  who  greeted  our 
committee  in  New  Delhi,  India.  That 
particular  demonstration  did  not  reflect 
my  feelings,  nor  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson], 
nor  the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Are  we  to  judge  our 
entire  people  by  the  acts  of  that  small 
group  of  students? 

I  do  not  think  we  should.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  characterize 
the  entire  Pakistani  nation  on  the  basis 
of  actions  taken  by  a  small  group  at  the 
dam  which  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Thomson]  mentioned.  Disturb- 
ances by  small  groups  have  occurred  In 
the  past,  are  occurring  today,  and  will 
occur  in  the  future.  We  carmot  stop  that. 
But  we  should  try  to  interpret  them  re- 
alistically and  act  rationally,  even  when 
we  are  confronted  by  Irrational  and  ir- 
responsible actions  on  the  part  of  others. 


The  gentleman  will  recall  that  In  var- 
ious parts  of  our  trip,  in  India,  In  Paki- 
stan, and  In  other  countries  which  our 
study  mission  visited,  we  found  warm 
feelings  toward  us,  Americans,  and  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  assistance 
which  we  are  providing  to  those  nations. 

By  the  way,  I  might  add  that  the  dam 
which  my  good  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin mentioned  is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  year.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  United  States  is  getting  due  credit 
for  that  project  and  that  a  representa- 
tive of  our  country  will  be  Invited  to  the 
dedication.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]  will 
consider  attending  the  dedication  of  the 
Mangla  Dam  this  fall. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ZION.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  or  not  any  of  this  foreign  aid 
money  is  being  spent  or  would  be  spent 
in  such  countries  as  Belgium,  Spain, 
Brazil,  Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  India,  and 
Hong  Kong? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  residual  amounts  still 
in  the  pipeline  which  are  going  to  all 
those  countries. 

Mr.  ZION.  If  the  statement  made  by 
the  opposition  party  that  this  helps  in- 
crease the  economy  and  good  will  and  the 
political  stability  of  those  countries  is 
true,  and  these  countries  are  trading, 
right  now,  with  our  enemy  in  Vietnam, 
is  it  probable  that  their  ability  to  coop- 
erate with  our  enemy  is  being  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  U.S.  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  providing  aid  of  any 
kind  to  them,  I  believe  we  are  doing  that, 
yes.  We  are  contributing  to  their  econ- 
omy, which  they  are  using  against  our 
boys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  reported  that  be- 
tween $300  and  $500  million  of  the  money 
this  Government  expends  In  Vietnam 
finds  its  way  to  De  Gaulle's  treasury  in 
France. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Generally  speaking,  I 
never  get  into  the  debate  on  any  bill 
other  than  on  the  appropriation  bUls. 
However,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Members  I  shall  place  in  the  mails  this 
afternoon  an  envelope  addressed  to  each 
Member  of  this  House  containing  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  total  request  for  for- 
eign aid  for  fiscal  1968,  a  recapitulation 
of  the  imliquidated  foreign  aid  funds 
available  for  disbursement  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  subsequent  years,  and  the  total 
cost  of  foreign  aid  since  Its  inception.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  statement  on  the 
amount  of  our  gold  holdings  and  the 
amount  of  short-term  dollar  claims  of 
foreigners  against  that  gold.  I  think  you 
are  going  to  find  this  very,  very  informa- 
tive and  a  valuable  set  of  figures. 


In  order  that  you  will  not  be  shocked 
when  you  receive  this  Information,  you 
are  going  to  find  In  the  "pipeline"  un- 
liquidated funds  in  excess  of  $16  billion  to 
the  credit  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
and  you  will  find  the  total  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  so  far  this  year 
to  be  in  excess  of  $9.2  billion.  If  you  add 
to  that  figure  the  amount  transferred 
out  of  the  mutual  security  program  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  the  interest  on  the  money 
we  borrowed  to  give  away,  the  total  cost 
of  foreign  aid  in  1968  will  be  approxi- 
mately $15  billion. 

The  information  will  be  In  the  mail  to 
you  this  afternoon.  I  shall  speak  on  the 
bill  tomorrow,  and  I  invite  any  criticism 
you  can  find  with  respect  to  the  various 
data  I  am  making  available  to  each 
Member. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and 
think  those  facts  will  be  pertinent  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill. 

Another  example  of  the  fragmentation 
of  this  program  was  presented  on  this 
floor  in  the  last  2  weeks.  At  that  time 
we  had  a  proposal  to  add  $300  million  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
The  Members  stood  up  all  over  the  floor 
and  said,  "This  is  a  presidential  commit- 
ment. We  have  to  authorize  $300  million 
more  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank."  The  following  day  we  had 
a  bill  on  the  floor  relating  to  a  pure 
water  system  for  America  which  this 
Congress  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$450  million.  The  same  Members  who 
wanted  to  fvmd  the  money  to  give  away 
in  Latin  America  and  South  America  op- 
posed funding  the  bill  to  purify  the 
water  systems  and  streams  of  America. 
Instead  of  getting  $450  million,  as  Con- 
gress authorized,  they  allowed  $250  mil- 
lion. So  we  are  discussing  this  bill  in 
these  days  under  the  admonition  of  the 
administration  to  tighten  your  belts, 
boys,  tighten  your  belts  at  home,  because 
we  want  to  keep  them  loose  for  the 
money  we  are  going  to  pass  out  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

This  bill  is  bigger  by  about  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  than  the  bill  was  a  year  ago. 
The  administration  took  out  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  assistance  program 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  but 
they  added  enough  in  here  In  the  do- 
mestic field  to  make  this  bill  larger  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Now  it  is  time  that  we 
have  some  priorities,  that  we  have  a 
coordinated  program  and  reduce  It  In 
size  in  view  of  the  problems  facing 
America  today. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoru. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation  and 
would  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives denies  the  administration's 
request  for  additional  foreign  aid  again 
this  year.  In  view  of  the  dire  economic 
situation  in  this  country  and  the  tremen- 
dous deficit  the  administration  now  ad- 
mits it  faces,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
serious  thought  be  given  to  curtailing  our 
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forei«ni  »iA  program  as  It  Is  presently 
adtniiystered. 

Despite  Aiaerlcan  generosity,  our  for- 
eign awtetanf-fl  program  has  von  lu 
neither  friends  nor  re^eet  nor  trust- 
worthy allies.  Nor  has  it  accomplished 
the  claimed  objectives  of  establishing 
stability  and  keeping  countries  out  of 
the  Communist  orbit. 

Foreign  aid  flows  from  many  spigots — 
while  this  particular  bill  aslcs  iar  an 
additional  authorization  of  $3,158  billion, 
the  total  foreign  aid  package  for  this 
year  will  exceed  the  amount  President 
Johnson  expects  to  raise  by  his  10-per- 
cent surtax  charge. 

Furthermore,  there  are  enough  unex- 
pended funds  in  the  so-called  pipeline 
from  prior  years'  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue the  foreign  aid  program  for  an- 
other 2  years. 

How  can  we  ask  the  tax-ridden  citi- 
zens of  America  to  add  to  their  gruelling 
btirden  so  that  this  questionable  program 
can  be  extended  ad  infinitum. 

Why  carmot  the  recipients  of  our 
largesse  tighten  their  belts  a  little  In- 
stead of  pushing  this  additional  load  off 
on  the  taxpayer. 

Certainly  now  is  a  logical  time  to  cut 
our  foreign  aid  commitments.  This 
would  help  stem  inflation,  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  alleviate  the  balance-of- 
payment  problems,  and  perhaps  provide 
some  relief  to  this  Nation's  long-suffer- 
ing taxpayers. 

Fiu-thermore,  oiu"  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  more  closely  related  to  our  own 
economic  situation.  When  our  national 
budget  and  deficit  is  large,  foreign  aid 
should  reflect  this  fact  and  be  curtailed 
accordingly.  It  will  do  us  little  good  to 
enhance  the  ecoiu)mies  of  foreign  na- 
tions as  claimed  by  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  at  the  risk  of  wrecking  our  own. 
At  the  very  minimum,  the  amendments 
that  I  am  sure  are  to  be  offered  to  cut 
down  the  authorization  set  forth  in  this 
measure,  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee the  hearings  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  If  you  look  at  the 
index  on  page  1397,  there  is  a  full  report 
of  the  bearings  and  testimony  relating 
to  sales  of  military  equipment. 

I  ask  you  to  get  a  copy  of  these  hear- 
ings, review  them  and  see  that  we  did 
hold  hearings  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  I  should  like  to  review 
briefly  the  background  of  our  military 
sales  which  have  been  for  years  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  first  fact  that  we  should  note  is 
that  most  of  these  sales,  during  the 
1961-66  period,  have  gone  to  industrial- 
ized countries;  78  percent  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  Canada:  11  percent  to  the  Far 
East;  and  only  11  percent  to  all  other 
countries. 

Furthermore,  VS.  arms  sales  have 
helped  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments. During  the  1961-66  period,  some 
41  percent  of  our  defense  expenditures 
entering  the  international  balance  of 
payments  was  offset  by  military  sales. 

My  third  point  is  that  U.S.  military 
sales  account  for  a  small  portion  of  the 


defense  prociurement  of  the  purchasing 
countries.  Less  than  25  percent  of  the 
military  equipment  budgets  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries  are  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  our  military 
sales  have  substantially  reduced  our  out- 
lays on  grant  aid.  and  helped  to  bring 
about  more  fair  sharing  of  our  common 
defense  costs.  This  Ls  precisely  what  the 
Congress  wanted. 

CREDIT    SALES 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  with  reference  to  credit 
financing  about  which  we  spoke  earlier, 
we  should  note  that  of  the  $11.1  billion 
in  orders  and  commitments  made  during 
the  1961-66  period,  72  percent  have  been 
made  on  a  cash  basis.  The  other  28  per- 
cent was  financed  by  credit  provided  by 
private  banks,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
or  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

About  three-fourths  of  such  credit  was 
provided  to  the  developed  countries. 

Credit  extended  through  the  military 
assistance  sales  revolving  fund,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
has  financed  less  than  8  percent  of  mili- 
tary sales. 

During  the  period  1961-66,  total  credit 
expended  through  this  revolving  fund 
amounted  to  $756  million.  In  other 
words,  the  Department  of  Defense  direct 
and  guaranteed  orders  accounted  for  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  military  sales 
during  this  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  late  the  so-caUed 
arms  race  and  conflicts  among  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  the  world  have 
been  a  principal  target.  Articulate 
spokesmen,  emphasizing  isolated  facts, 
have  placed  the  blame  for  this  situation 
upon  the  United  States.  They  charge 
that  the  United  States  lacks  restraint, 
and  that  the  U.S.  military  assistance 
sales  program  in  partictilar  has  been  a 
major  contributor  to  arms  proliferation. 

With  this  premise  in  mind,  I  decided 
to  look  at  the  record.  I  could  not  believe 
that  a  program  which  the  Congress  had 
legislated  into  existence  could  have 
strayed  ao  far  from  its  original  aim  to 
further  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Consequently,  I  asked  the  administration 
to  give  me  an  X-ray  picture  of  the  U.S. 
military  sales,  by  item  category  and  per- 
centage, for  the  5-year  period,  flscal 
years  1962-66,  straight  facts,  devoid  of 
philosophy  and  generalities.  As  a  result, 
I  find  that  many  well-meaning  and  re- 
sponsible people  have  been  stampeded 
into  censuring  our  military  sales  pro- 
gram, especially  sales  to  the  developing 
regions  of  the  world,  when  the  record 
does  not  bear  that  out. 

SALES    TO    THX    OEViXOPINC    COtTNTRIXS 

Sales  to  less-developed  countries,  as  I 
stated  before,  represents  but  11  percent 
of  the  total  arms  sales  of  $11.2  billion,  in- 
cluding future  commitments.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $850  million  rep- 
resent actual  orders  received  between 
fi^al  years  1962  and  1966. 

LATHT    AinEBICA 

Out  of  the  total  actual  orders  of  ap- 
proximately $165  million  received  from 
Latin  America,  about  34  percent  was 
spent  for  general  purpose  supply,  main- 
tenance, and  support  equipment. 

The  next  two  largest  categories  are  30 
percent  for  transport  and  support  air- 


craft, including  helicopters,  and  9  per- 
cent for  conmnmlcatlons  equipment, 
both  essential  to  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast  to  the  30 
percent  spent  on  transport-type  aircraft, 
only  5  percent  has  been  spent  upon  tacti- 
cal aircraft  of  any  kind  from  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  these  aircraft  have 
been  trainers. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
this  vast  area  has  bought  only  70  tanks 
from  the  United  States  and  has  spent 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  with  which  to 
do  it. 

The  remaining  19  percent  of  sales  to 
Latin  America  include  8  percent  for 
modernizing  mothballed  U.S.  destroyers, 
5  percent  for  ammunition,  3  percent  for 
weapons,  2  percent  for  general  purpose 
vehicles,  and  1  percent  for  patrol  craft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

NEAR    EAST-SODTH    ASIA 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Similarly,  in  the  Near 
East-South  Asia  area,  35  percent  of  the 
$670  million  in  total  actual  purchases 
from  the  United  States  went  for  assorted 
engineer  and  support  equipment,  spares 
and  repair  parts,  and  technical  services. 
A  strictly  defensive  missile — the  Hawk 
system — forms  the  next  major  category, 
comprising  about  16  percent  of  total  sales 
to  the  area.  Ammunition  makes  up  the 
third  largest  category,  forming  12  per- 
cent of  the  purchases,  followed  by  tanks 
with  11  percent. 

Tactical  aircraft  totals  7  percent,  and 
are  balanced  by  an  equal  dollsu:  value  of 
transport  and  support  aircraft. 

During  this  entire  period,  there  was 
only  one  sale  of  supersonic  aircraft  to 
this  area.  However,  no  aircraft  have  been 
delivered.  The  remaining  purchases  In 
descending  order  consist  of  communica- 
tions equipment,  5  percent,  and  so  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

AFRICA 

Mrs.  KELLY.  The  total  sales  to  the 
nations  of  Africa  amoimted  to  less  than 
$15  million  in  the  past  5  years.  Of  this 
amount  55  percent  went  for  support 
equipment,  spares  and  repair  parts,  and 
other  general  supplies.  So  small  Is  the 
program  that  the  five  F-5  aircraft  sold 
to  the  area  amounted  to  almost  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  actual  orders  for  all  of 
Africa.  The  remaining  15  percent  bought 
small  arms,  weapons,  and  ammunition. 

After  the  masses  of  vague  generaliza- 
tions and  point  with  alarm  at  Isolated 
examples  which  has  enveloped  discus- 
sions of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  under- 
developed areas  to  date.  It  Is  Important 
and  reassuring  to  take  a  factual  look  at 
the  detailed  record. 

I  want  to  say,  Anally,  that  the  sales 
program  was  Initiated  In  1954.  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  It.  I  learned  on  one 
of  my  study  missions  to  Europe  that  our 
allies  were  able  to  pay  for  at  least  some 
part  of  our  mutual  security  undertak- 
ings. When  I  came  back  that  year,  I  In- 
stigated an  amendment  which  enoour- 
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aged  the  sale  of  mihtary  equipment  to 
our  allies.  I  want  to  say  at  that  yet  one 
point,  the  sales  of  military  equipment 
brought  back  nearly  $1.5  bilhon  in  gold 
to  our  Treasuiy. 

Mis.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlev>'oman  from 
Washington  IMrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
rise  to  support  this  bill  today,  but  I  do 
rise  to  make  some  remarks  about  a  cer- 
tain provision  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  provision  in 
H.R.  12048,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  which  is  unusual  to  say  the  least. 
I  find  it  completely  unacceptable,  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  agree  with  me.  The  provi- 
sion to  which  I  refer  would  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Assistance  Act,  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Because  there  are  so  many  compelling 
reasons  for  keeping  jurisdiction  of  this 
program  with  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  very  fact  that  the  suggestion  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  has  been  made  is 
evidence  to  me  that  proper  consideration 
has  not  been  given  to  the  consequences  of 
such  a  change. 

In  commenting  on  this  proposed  juris- 
dictional change,  I  first  want  to  point  out 
that  the  method  by  which  the  transfer 
would  be  made  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
This  procedure  not  only  bypasses  the 
ciurent  accepted  and  well-established 
method  of  assigning  committee  jurisdic- 
tion, but  also  creates  a  highly  undesir- 
able precedent  for  making  jurisdictional 
changes  in  the  future. 

If  this  provision  Is  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged,  it  means  we  could  be  faced 
with  matters  of  House  reorganization  on 
every  piece  of  major  legislation  we  con- 
sider. 

And,  what  makes  matters  so  much 
worse  In  this  case  is  the  fact  that  no 
hearings  of  any  kind  have  been  given  to 
this  proposal.  We  are  asked  to  accept  a 
"pig  in  a  poke"  without  even  a  superficial 
examination  of  what  effects  this  change 
might  have.  Even  if  this  were  an  uncon- 
troversial  proposal,  I  would  object  to  this 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  It;  but 
in  fact.  It  Is  highly  controversial,  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  Issue  needs  to  be  fuUy 
and  thoroughly  explored  in  depth  before 
any  action  should  be  taken  on  it.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  everyone  be  allowed 
his  day  in  court  on  this  matter,  and 
not  on  the  House  floor  like  this  where  we 
are  taking  up  valuable  time  from  con- 
sideration of  other  important  aspects  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  which  need  our 
attention. 

Moving  from  these  serious  procedural 
questions  to  the  actual  merits  of  the 
transfer  proposal,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Public  Law  480  has  operated  excep- 
tionally well  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  of  over- 
seeing this  significant  and  highly  impor- 
tant program,  and  I  question  the  need 
and  the  ¥rtsdom  of  changing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  program  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  more  fundamental  reason  for  my  op- 
position to  this  proposed  transfer,  how- 
ever, Is  because  of  the  Public  Law  480 
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program's  integral  ties  with  this  Nation's 
food  supply.  The  slightest  variation  in 
Public  Law  480  exports  exerts  a  profound 
effect  on  the  American  farm  economy. 
For  example,  in  1965-66  the  production 
of  roughly  one  out  of  12  U.S.  crop-acres 
was  exported  luider  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams. I  find  untliinkable  the  idea  that 
Public  Law  480  can  be  considered  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  both  the  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  U.S.  farmers  to  pro- 
duce the  commodities  required  by  the 
program,  and  the  effects  of  the  program 
on  farm  and  consumer  prices.  Since  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  these 
matters  in  Congress,  it  is  both  reasonable 
and  proper  that  Public  Law  480  should 
also  remain  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Coordination  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  is  a  commendable  and  neces- 
sary goal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  pro- 
vision that  is  in  the  present  Public  Law 
480  statute.  Tlais  is  section  407,  and  it 
reads  c.s  follows: 

Sec.  407.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  and  the 
two  ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  chair- 
man, the  next  ranking  majority  member  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  advisory  committee  shall  sur- 
vey the  general  policies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  Including  the  man- 
ner of  Imi^ementlng  the  self-help  provisions, 
the  uses  to  be  made  of  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  In  connection  with  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  under  Title  I,  the  amount 
of  currencies  to  be  reserved  in  sales  agree- 
ments for  loans  to  private  indiistry  under 
section  104(e),  rates  of  exchange,  interest 
rates,  and  the  terms  under  which  dollar 
credit  sales  are  made,  and  shall  advise  the 
President  with  respect  thereto. 

During  the  last  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  a  year  ago,  I  offered  an.Amend- 
ment  to  this  section  which  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  the  Congress,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  law.  My  amendment 
was  designed  to  improve  the  coordination 
and  communication  both  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  and  among  the  four  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
which  have  a  direct  concern  with  Public 
Law  480. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  advisory  com- 
mittee has  not  functioned  as  well  as  it 
could,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Issues 
raised  today  could  help  precipitate  bet- 
ter coordination  through  this  vehicle. 

The  law  provides  the  mechanics — what 
is  needed  now  is  the  leadership  to  imple- 
ment it. 

But  this  coordination  cannot  be  ac- 
complished through  the  exclusion  of  U.S. 
farmers  from  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess— and  that  is  just  what  can  and  possi- 
bly will  happen  if  jurisdiction  of  Public 
Law  480  is  trtmsferred  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  There  is  enough  dif- 
ficulty already  in  relating  Public  Law 
480  needs  to  our  domestic  agricultural 
production,  but  the  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory signals  to  U.S.  farmers  which 


could  result  from  the  proposed  transfer 
might  cause  serious  problems  for  pro- 
ducers and  a  crisis  in  our  countrj's  food 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
my  reasons  for  opposing  this  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  urge  that 
it  be  removed  from  this  bill,  and  if  it  Is  to 
be  considered  at  all,  let  us  consider  it  at 
a  time  and  place  where  all  arguments  for 
and  against  it  can  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately aired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Fascellj. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  helpful  in  light  of  the  preceding 
discussion  to  review  some  basic  facts — 
perhaps  not  with  the  idea  that  it  might 
change  anybody's  mind,  but  because  I 
feel  it  is  essential  to  put  the  fundamen- 
tals in  the  Record. 

In  assessing  the  total  cost  of  foreign 
aid,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  keep  in  mind 
the  $70  billion  expended  by  the  defense 
establislxment  of  this  coimtry  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  And  probably  some  $70  billion 
for  the  next  fiscal  year — maybe  even 
more,  depending  on  the  situation. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Conmiu- 
nists,  either  by  direct  aggression  or 
through  subversion,  as  has  been  so  elo- 
quently pomted  out  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, intend  to  restructure  all  of  the 
existing  governments  and  peoples  in  the 
world — if  you  do  not  believe  that — then 
you  do  not  have  any  problem  with  for- 
eign aid.  Just  close  your  eyes,  vote  "No" 
and  forget  it. 

If  you  believe  that  the  only  purpose 
of  foreign  aid  is  to  buy  friends,  then  I 
think — and  I  respectfully  say  this — you 
have  missed  the  whole  point  of  foreign 
aid.  You  do  not  hand  out  dollar  bills 
to  buy  friends. 

If  you  assume  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  this  program  is  the 
responsibihty  of  the  American  people  to 
try  to  assist  the  peoples  of  other  comi- 
tries  to  achieve  some  stability,  economi- 
cally and  politically,  so  that  they  can  be 
independent  and  so  that  they  can  m 
some  measure  stand  on  their  own  feet — 
if  you  assume  this  as  I  do — then  it  is  im- 
material whether  they  see  eye  to  eye 
with  us  at  all  times;  whether  they  vote 
with  us  every  day;  and  whether  they 
agree  with  us  every  single  minute.  All 
that  is  really  material  Is  that  they  do  not 
fall  completely  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Commimist  empire. 

You  might  say,  "That  is  ridiculous. 
There  is  no  foolproof  way  of  achieving 
this  objective — nothing  sure,  nothing 
certain."  And  you  may  be  right.  But  I 
know  one  thing.  If  you  cut  off  the  pro- 
gram, if  you  stop  the  effort,  if  you  say 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  "OK,  Uncle 
Sam  is  through.  We're  not  going  to  try 
to  buy  friends.  We  are  not  going  to  help 
others.  We  are  going  to  cut  off  the 
funds."  If  you  do  this,  you  will  have  to 
face  the  consequences. 

If  you  do  this,  you  can  save  your- 
selves a  few  bucks.  It  costs  about  4  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  for  you  and  for 
every  American  citizen  to  provide  this 
program.  You  could  save  that  if  you  want 
to. 

You  can  also  say,  "There  is  a  better 
way  of  doing  it."  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
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but  you  can  say,  "We  can  save  this 
money.  Forget  It." 

That  message  will  get  through  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Politics  does  not  op- 
erate In  a  vacuimi.  And  people  will  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  their  own  existence. 
They  are  going  to  do  business  with  some- 
body to  achieve  that  goal. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
think  that  the  minute  you  stop  any  kind 
of  military  sales  to  anybody,  the  minute 
you  stop  any  kind  of  economic  assist- 
ance, the  minute  you  stop  any  kind  of 
humane  effort  by  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  free  people 
of  the  world,  that  those  people  will  sud- 
denly change  their  whole  way  of  life, 
turn  around,  lift  the  banner,  and  say, 
"Yes,  we  are  free.  We  march  alongside 
of  you.  We  are  just  as  strong  as  you  are, 
and  we  are  going  to  withstand  the  blan- 
dishments of  communism.  We  do  not 
care  what  they  do  to  us." 

That  is  a  nice  theory,  but  what  are  the 
facts?  That  is  the  problem. 

Everyone  here — and  I  do  not  care  how 
you  vote — knows  that  since  World  War 
n  the  Commimists  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  Influence  every  single  government 
anywhere,  not  just  In  their  sphere  of 
Influence,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old 
days,  not  just  within  their  particular 
economic  orbit,  which  seemed  to  be  fair 
international  politics,  but  anjrwhere. 

Do  you  think  they  are  paying  Castro 
$1  million  a  day  merely  for  the  fun  of 
It? 

Do  you  think  they  are  financing  mili- 
tary operations  and  guerrilla  operations 
In  Latin  America  night  and  day  just 
because  they  love  freedom  or  peaceful 
coexistence? 

Do  you  want  to  stop  all'U.S.  military 
sales  in  Latin  America?  Sure,  just  vote 
against  the  bill,  cut  out  all  the  military 
sales,  all  the  military  aid  and  missions 
in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  and 
see  what  happens.  Do  you  think  that 
this  will  cause  the  Communists  to  stop 
their  efforts?  Or  will  it  simply  give  them 
a  clear  fleld  to  intensify  their  designs  for 
world  domination? 

What  do  you  think?  Do  you  believe 
there  is  a  necessity  for  military  force 
In  this  world?  Do  you  believe  it  is  being 
used  by  people  in  politics  and  power? 
Do  you  believe,  as  Mao  does,  that  political 
power  comes  out  of  the  end  of  a  gim? 

Are  you  going  to  be  realistic  in  the 
year  1967?  If  we  do  not  sell  some  mili- 
tary arms  to  some  of  these  governments 
under  sensible  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments, with  some  of  our  democratic  con- 
cepts being  transmitted  in  the  process 
through  our  own  people,  do  you  think 
the  other  salesmen  of  the  world  will  not 
knock  down  the  doors  to  send  them  their 
equipment? 

What  kind  of  vacuiun  do  you  think 
the  world  operates  in?  Do  you  think  the 
French  salesmen  are  not  beating  on 
every  door,  and  that  if  the  Communist 
salesmen  cannot  sell,  they  will  not  give 
it  away? 

Why  are  the  "Commies"  now  building 
up  Nasser  just  as  fast  as  they  know  how 
to  do  it?  Do  you  think  they  are  getting 
cash  for  it? 

Let  us  talk  for  just  a  minute  about  the 
economic  aspects  of  this  foreign  aid  tffi- 
dertaklng.  Sure,  we  can  stop  it.  We  can 


stop  It  that  quickly.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  when  we  do  that  we  will  destroy 
whatever  opportunity  or  stability  that 
now  exists  in  the  developing  nations  who 
are  trying  to  take  a  stand  in  a  world  com- 
posed of  free,  sovereign,  independent  na- 
tions, who  want  to  do  something  besides 
fight  wars  to  solve  their  problems. 

We  would  take  away  from  them  their 
last  opportunity  and  force  them  to  turn 
either  someplace  else  or  suffer  the  hor- 
rible consequences  of  revolutions  within 
their  own  countries. 

One  final  point.  If  we  believe  that  the 
only  answer  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica can  have  to  the  problems  that  exist 
in  the  world  is  the  military  response,  if 
we  think  the  only  answer  that  we  can 
have  to  Communist  subversion,  to  the 
takeover  of  countries  by  Communists 
through  deception  and  fraud — and  mur- 
der, if  you  will — if  we  think  that  our  only 
answer  is  the  atom  bomb  or  the  sending 
of  our  men,  if  we  think  that,  then  why  do 
we  have  a  question  about  the  operation 
in  Vietnam? 

If  the  Communists  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  over  a  country  without 
the  commitment  of  troops,  but  through 
political  subversion,  will  we  stand  here 
and  declare  war  on  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment that  does  that?  Yet  subversion 
is  often  worse  than  direct  aggression,  be- 
cause direct  aggression  we  could  cope 
with,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  answer,  no  single  nonmilitary 
answer  to  the  question  of  political  sub- 
version. 

The  only  tool  we  have  is  the  foreign 
aid  program,  as  bad  as  some  people  think 
it  is.  I  do  not  think,  and  I  submit  it  is  not 
that  bad.  with  all  its  faults.  It  Is  not  a 
bad  program.  It  is  the  only  tool  we  have. 
We  need  to  use  it  intelligently. 

Sure,  we  need  to  narrow  its  scope,  we 
need  to  make  it  more  effective,  because 
our  resources  are  limited.  We  have  been 
doing  that.  We  have  restructured  the 
program  with  the  help  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  compa- 
rable committee  in  the  other  body,  and 
the  administration.  We  have  restructured 
the  whole  thrust  of  foreign  aid  in  the  last 
10  years.  We  have  tried  to  go,  for  ex- 
ample, from  grants  to  loans.  We  have 
tried,  when  it  is  possible,  to  interest  other 
countries  who  have  developed  a  financial 
capability  to  join  us  in  joint  ventures. 

We  have  managed  to  get  the  other  de- 
veloping countries  interested  in  trying  to 
help  the  other  people  of  the  world.  We 
have  done  all  this.  We  have  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent. 
We  have  eliminated  the  shotgun  ap- 
proach. 

We  have  further  strengthened  the  pro- 
gram this  year  by  emphasizing  private 
participation  and  trying  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  the  private  sector. 

It  is  surprising  to  me.  but  we  still  get 
criticized  for  trjring  to  bring  private  en- 
terprise into  the  foreign  aid  program 
under  our  investment  guarantees.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  things  we  have. 
We  have  $9  billion  or  more  invested  in 
Latin  America,  and  we  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  American  businessman  to 
help  in  this  program  by  guaranteeing  his 
investment.  If  we  kill  this  bill,  we  would 
vote  against  it.  We  would  vote  against 
our  own  interests,  our  own  businessmen. 


If  we  would  vote  against  it,  we  would 
vote  against  the  very  effort  we  are  trying 
to  make,  in  trsnng  to  switch  this  program 
from  a  completely  governmental  program 
to  a  private  program  in  which  private 
interests  in  the  United  States  will  have 
a  major  part  and  role. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  90 
miles  from  the  gentleman's  home  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  is  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is 
the  only  stronghold  of  communism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Does  the  gentle- 
man in  advocating  our  largess  around  the 
world  suggest  we  break  down  toward 
Cuba  and  sell  her  arms? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  suggest  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation selling  arms  to  the  Communists. 
I  am  perfectly  content  to  let  the  Rus- 
sians carry  that  burden.  I  do  not  say  we 
ought  to  consider  any  sales  whatever  to 
Cuba  with  Castro  in  the  chair.  But  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  any  democratic 
regime  in  Cuba,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take not  to  have  a  program  which  would 
say  to  those  people,  "We  are  going  to  sell 
you  or  give  you  some  arms  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  maintain  a  democratic  form 
of  government." 

I  never  heard  of  a  government  any- 
where in  the  world  that  did  not  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  police  power.  I  just  do 
not  believe  it  is  realistic  in  this  day  and 
age.  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  we  buy  arms  from  the 
British,  who  trade  with  Cuba  and  help 
them.  How  does  the  gentleman  recon- 
cile that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Of  course,  one  does  not 
reconcile  that.  Neither  do  we  condone  the 
British  policy  of  doing  business  in  Hong 
Kong.  But  the  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
British  businessmen  for  a  long  time  have 
had  investments  there,  and  they  just  do 
not  want  to  cut  them  off.  They  might  do 
it  eventually  by  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   [Mr.   FiNDLEY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
committee  began  examination  of  this 
proposed  legislation  one  of  the  hopes  I 
had  in  mind  was  that  it  could  somehow 
be  transformed  into  a  program  which 
would  zero  in  more  effectively  than  it  has 
in  the  past  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
great  problem  of  tomorrow,  that  of 
worldwide  famine. 

Amendments  which  eventually  become 
a  part  of  the  bill  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  feel  the  proportions  of  this  problem 
are  so  vast  and  so  staggering  that  they 
demand  the  attention  of  this  countiy  a 
redirection  of  effort  considerably  beyond 
what  has  been  undertaken  up  to  now. 

We  have  used  the  produce  of  our  agri- 
cultural plant  veiT  generously  and 
lavishly  in  trying  to  meet  famine  condi- 
tions, food  deficit  conditions,  in  many 
countries.  The  Public  Law  480  program, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly today,  has  been  the  principal 
vehicle  for  getting  this  done. 
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I  am  sure  that  still  more  of  our  com- 
modities will  be  donated  abroad,  but  I 
believe  everyone  by  now  Is  palnf\illy 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  possibly 
continue  to  feed  the  world,  with  its  pwu- 
lation  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been 
in  the  recent  years  and  as  undoubtedly 
it  will  continue  hi  the  future. 

That  is  why  I  should  like  to  see  this 
program  become  an  effective  tool  for 
famine  prevention — just  that — and  hope- 
fully get  away  from  other  side  activities. 

The  social  unrest,  the  revolution  which 
could  easily  be  bred  in  famine  condi- 
tions is  one  which  will  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  our  country,  whether  we  really 
want  to  be  involved  or  not.  It  is  an 
ominous  picture  that  lies  ahead. 

As  a  first-year  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MorganI  and 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  ranking  minority  member,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  very  generous  in  their  coopera- 
tion with  attempts  I  have  made  to  re- 
direct the  program  toward  famine  pre- 
vention. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  country, 
as  the  preeminent  leader  of  the  free 
world,  has  to  act  effectively  in  foreign 
policy.  One  way  is  with  arms.  Another 
way  Is  with  dollars. 

I  woiild  hope  we  will  not  face  this  legis- 
lative task  this  week  merely  as  one  of 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  a  proposal, 
but  rather  as  an  effort  to  use  our  dollars 
wisely. 

The  other  topic  which  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Members  is  an 
amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer  at  the 
proper  time.  I  bring  it  up  now  merely  to 
give  the  Members  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion me  about  it,  should  they  have  any 
questions.  It  is  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  a  manner 
which  will  suspend  most  favored  nation 
treatment  for  the  Government  of  Poland 
until  our  President  has  assurances  that 
that  government  is  no  longer  supplying 
weapons  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Poland,  I  regret  to  say,  is  the  only 
country  which  enjoys  this  favored  tariff 
treatment  which  is  admittedly  supplying 
weapons  to  our  enemy  in  Vietnam.  My 
amendment  wUl  suspend  this  privilege 
imtil  such  time  as  the  President  deter- 
mines that  Poland's  arms  shipments  to 
the  enemy  have  stopped  or  untU  combat 
operations  in  Vietnam  have  terminated. 
This  privilege  for  Poland  was  author- 
ized by  means  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  My  amendment  would  go  to 
that  provision.  Earlier  this  privilege  had 
been  withdrawn  not  only  from  Poland 
but  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  every  oth- 
er Communist  bloc  country  during  the 
Korean  war.  It  is  my  feeling  that  any 
country  which  does  supply  weapons  to 
the  enemy  should  certainly  not  enjoy  the 
economic  privileges  under  our  Tariff  Act. 

I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  also  am  deeply  concerned  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  gentleman's  intentions. 
I  appreciate  his  sending  his  memorandum 
on  this  subject  to  the  Members  of  the 


House.  But  I  also  note  that  he  bases  his 
determination  that  Poland  Is  sending 
military  arms  to  North  Vietnam  on  a 
boastful  statement  of  a  Polish  Commu- 
nist minister.  Is  that  the  only  source  of 
the  gentleman's  information?  I  ask  that 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  or  the  extent  of  the 
alleged  arms  shipments  by  Poland  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  I  might  say  an- 
other and  perhaps  even  more  impressive 
bit  of  evidence  is  the  text  of  an  address 
made  by  the  Defense  Minister  of  Poland 
to  the  War  Academy  in  Poland  as  taken 
down  and  reported  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment's Radio  Broadcast  Reporting  Serv- 
ice. In  that  speech  the  Defense  Minister 
very  plainly  stated  that  Poland  had  sup- 
plied useful  weapons  of  war,  admittedly 
of  World  War  II  vintage,  but  he  said  they 
were  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  He  also  alluded 
to  aid  that  socialist  countries,  presimia- 
bly  including  Poland  itself,  were  supplied 
in  the  form  of  more  sophisticated  weap- 
onry. From  that  it  was  very  plain  that 
the  top  defense  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  was  frankly  announcing 
not  only  to  these  cadets  before  him  but 
to  the  entire  world  that  Poland  was  ac- 
tively supplying  weapons  of  war  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Another  official  I  cited  was  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press  as  having  gone  to 
Hanoi  and  there  inspected  an  antiair- 
craft unit  which  was  provided,  engi- 
neered, supplied,  and  supported  by  Po- 
land. That  antiaircraft  unit  was  given 
credit  for  shooting  down  or  damaging 
50  U.S.  aircraft. 

So  I  would  say  taking  together  these 
two  bits  of  information,  they  do  consti- 
tute rather  substantial  evidence  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  disavowal  of  this  from  any  public 
source  in  Poland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  f amiUar  with  the 
Polish  minister's  statement,  but  I  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  the  only 
evidence  from  Communist  officials.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  attempted  to 
obtain  a  substantiation  or  factual  figures 
from  responsible  U.S.  officials  such  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  and  they  cannot 
come  up  with  any  figures. 

Has  the  gentleman  received  any  evi- 
dence from  U.S.  intelUgence  agencies, 
such  as  the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
quote  what  is  in  those  reports,  but  I  do 
have  a  report  which  does  have  evidence  in 
it  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  him. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Of  military  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  includes  an  item  of 
that  sort  and  also  relates  to  the  level  of 
the  general  trade  between  Poland  and 
Vietnam  which  has  been  rising. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  As  far  as  the 
general  trade  and  shipments  to  North 
Vietnam,  that  has  been  rising,  but  I  am 
rather  concerned  about  the  military 
shipment  of  arms. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  not  reasonable, 


really,  to  conclude  that  arms  shipments 
are  going  forward,  if  the  No.  2  Commu- 
nist in  Poland  brags  about  the  effect  of 
PoUsh  arms,  and  If  the  top  official  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  Poland  also 
verifies  the  fact  that  arms  have  been 
going  forward  and  will  continue  to  go 
forward? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  this  is  the  only  evi- 
dence we  have  which  would  lead  us  to 
assume  that  the  alleged  assistance  is  in- 
deed being  provided.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  Communist  whom  I 
would  trust  to  be  very  truthful. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  that,  perhaps, 
that  might  be  one  more  added  reason  for 
us  to  suspend  this  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  indeed;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
along  the  line  of  the  colloquy  which  has 
been  had  between  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI.  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  report  here  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which  contains 
a  black  list  of  vessels  that  have  been 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  And.  here,  I 
have  the  names  of  23  ships  that  have 
been  to  North  Vietnam  since  January  25, 
1966,  a  list  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
available  to  anyone  who  would  like  to 
look  at  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  IllinoLs  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  did  not  catch  the  last 
part  of  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  23  vessels,  totaling  177,490 
tons  of  cargo  capacity 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Are  these  Polish-regis- 
tered vessels? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  These  are  Polish 
ships,  flying  the  Polish  flag,  that  have 
sailed  to  North  Vietnam  in  the  last  13 
months. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  might  repeat  that  Po- 
land is  the  only  coimtry  now  enjoying 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  which  is 
admittedly  shipping  weapons  to  North 
Vietnam.  If  arms  aid  by  other  favored 
nations  comes  to  light,  I  would  certainly 
support  similar  treatment  for  them. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  his  amendment  passes  and 
becomes  law,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  earn  dollars  and  to  pay  off  loans 
which  we  have  made  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, loans  which  must  be  repaid  in 
dollars? 

Mr.  FINTDLEY.  Well,  unhappily,  our 
Government  seems  determined  to  renego- 
tiate these  dollar  debts  to  the  advantage 
of  Poland  anyway.  But,  putting  that 
aside,  I  feel  om-  preeminent  responsibility 
is  our  debt  to  our  men  in  imlf  orm  who  are 
now  serving  in  South  Vietnam,  who  are 
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fighting  the  war,  and  I  think  this  should 
take  precedence  over  any  monetary  con- 
sideration to  which  you  allude. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr. Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  time  has  come,  during  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  we  had  one 
of  those  welcome  respites  during  which 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  2V2 
years.  I  have  heard  some  nice  things  said 
about  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan].  However,  I 
really  do  not  think  they  have  gone  far 
enough.  He  is  Indeed,  as  the  distin- 
g\ilshed  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  said  In  her  opening  remarks, 
one  of  the  most  patient  men  with  whom 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work. 
He  Is  kind  and  considerate,  pleasant  and 
helpful.  About  all  of  the  nice  things 
which  anyone  could  say  about  any  hu- 
man being  could  be  said  about  Dr.  Mor- 
gan. 

Frankly,  I  think  In  order  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  one  has  to  be  a  little  bit 
neurotic.  It  may  be  that  Dr.  Morgan's 
medical  training  permits  him  to  analyze 
his  colleagues  and  to  use  his  experience 
against  us.  I  think  he  views  us  somewhat 
clinically  in  the  committee.  I  suspect 
that  whatever  modest  contribution  we 
make  toward  the  eventual  enactment  of 
this  bill,  we  may  be  even -getting  some 
additional  compensation  by  way  of  medi- 
cal treatment. 

I  believe,  however,  something  more 
should  be  said  about  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
pleasant,  kind,  patient,  decent,  consider- 
ate, and  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  line  with  the  point  the  gentleman 
Is  making,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  we  all  appreciate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  In  fact,  we 
appreciate  him  so  much  as  an  Individual 
that  we  overlook  his  handling  of  this 
dubious  legislation.  But  we  appreciate 
him,  regardless  of  the  position  he  takes 
on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  quite  the 
point  I  was  coming  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  addition  to 
these  personal  accolades  about  the 
chairman's  character,  my  judgment  is 
that  the  chairman  is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Member  of  this  House  on  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

I  believe  he  understands  this  legis- 
lation laetter  than  any  Member  not  only 
of  this  body,  but  of  the  other  body.  It 
is  a  fact  that  he  has  combined  his  great 
expertise  and  his  patience  to  get  this  bill, 
as  far  as  it  has  come.  It  is  too  bad  that 
so  many  people  who  really  do  not  under- 


stand this  bill  make  the  kind  of  com- 
ments they  have  made. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
and  I  commend  to  all  of  you,  particu- 
larly some  on  the  minority  side,  to  read 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  in  the  report.  I 
especially  commend  the  Members  to 
page  121,  where  he  talks  about  educat- 
ing Congressmen  in  international  affairs. 

There  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Praser]  says: 

In  almost  every  other  field  of  national 
concern,  Members  of  Congress  bring  prac- 
tical experience  derived  from  their  earlier 
careers. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  so  few  of 
us  travel  abroad  or  otherwise  make  an 
effort  to  understand  foreign  affairs.  And 
what  disturbs  me  is  that  those  who  are 
most  vocal  and  critical  of  this  bill,  or  this 
type  of  assistance,  have  actually  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  learning  any- 
thing about  what  the  programs  do 
overseas. 

I  wonder  how  one  can  be  intellectually 
honest  and  question  some  of  the  pro- 
grams we  are  talking  about  here  today 
if  lie  has  never  really  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  they  work. 

So  I  would  urge  each  of  the  Members 
to  read  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota's 
[Mr.  Fraser]  remarks,  and  perhaps  may- 
be we  can  all  make  a  little  greater  effort 
to  learn  some  things  about  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  leg- 
islation at  hand,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
give  my  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  happy  with 
everything  that  is  in  this  bill,  but  I  am 
more  unhappy  with  the  things  that  the 
bill  does  not  do  than  with  the  things  it 
does  do.  But  I  do  believe,  on  balance, 
that  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  I  can 
vote  for,  understanding  the  legislative 
situation  of  give  and  take  and  compro- 
mise. 

It  is  also  a  bill  I  can  vote  for,  consider- 
ing the  political  climate  not  only  of  this 
House,  but  in  this  Nation.  If  I  had  my 
own  way  about  these  things,  the  measure 
of  aid  in  this  bill  should  be  about  1  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  which 
would  make  it  somewhere  about  $7 
billion. 

One  may  ask  "How  can  you  say  things 
like  that  in  the  light  of  the  crises  in  our 
cities,  and  in  the  light  of  the  crisis  in 
our  country,  and  in  light  of  our  com- 
mitments to  Vietnam?"  It  seems  to  me 
we  really  ought  to  look  at  the  long-range 
point  of  view,  and  at  the  great  spread 
that  is  developing  on  this  earth  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  p>oor  nations. 
How  can  we  allow  the  widening  of  this 
spread  and  hope  to  limit  the  despair 
others  feel?  Can  we  expect  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  where 
they  have  a  gross  annual  income  of  $100 
or  $200  per  capita?  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  two  things  we  ought  to  be  looking  out 
for  considering  our  national  interests 
and  our  need  for  self-preservation.  We 
ought  to  try  to  create  a  more  stable  so- 
ciety throughout  the  world  and  permit 
people  to  participate  in  the  wealth  we 
can  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  truly  inevitable — 
that  if  you  permit  this  divergence  be- 


tween the  rich  and  poor  to  grow,  not  only 
between,  but  within  nations,  that  you 
permit  unhappiness,  discord,  revolution, 
and  all  the  things  we  look  upon  with 
disdain. 

One  of  the  things  we  can  do  with  for- 
eign assistance,  if  we  were  to  commit  to 
It  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, is  to  help  these  developing  nations 
join  in  the  march  toward  progress  and 
affluence.  We  can  help  them  to  have 
hopes  for  the  future;  to  partake  of  the 
capital  goods  and  the  education,  the 
housing  and  all  of  the  things  that  we 
have  gone  so  far  with  in  our  own 
country. 

I  think  if  we  do  that,  we  would  be  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution.  In  terms  of 
our  own  self  Interest,  we  should  Intro- 
duce these  goals  among  the  many  young 
countries  of  the  world  today  that  are 
not  partners  in  the  affluent  society  with 
us  and  that  are  not  partners  with  us  in 
commerce.  We  could  use  this  assistance 
to  develop  markets  for  the  future  which 
is  precisely  what  in  many  areas  these 
kinds  of  funds  could  do.  We  would  be 
making  a  major  contribution  for  our  self- 
preservation. 

I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  this  bill  so  far  as 
morality  and  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  Is  concerned.  But  I  think  that  those 
of  you  who  may  not  be  willing  to  join 
with  us  in  these  causes  certainly  might 
see  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ing future  markets,  for  example,  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  South  America. 

If  we  can  stimulate  such  markets  and 
if  we  can  stimulate  people  to  buy  the 
goods  we  produce  which  we  have  the 
capacity  to  introduce  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  think  we  could  be  doing  a  very, 
very  useful  thing. 

Africa  Is  one  of  the  areas  that  I  am 
especially  concerned  with  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
under  the  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

I  have  learned  to  appreciate  more 
about  what  we  called  in  high  school  the 
Dark  Continent.  We  have  made  some 
trips  there  and  we  have  found  out  that 
things  are  really  not  quite  as  bleak  and 
as  unhappy  or  as  dark  as  we  might  have 
expected. 

The  people  there  have  the  same  aspira- 
tions that  we  have.  They  want  the  same 
things  out  of  life.  They  want  stable  gov- 
ernments. They  want  an  enriched  so- 
ciety. They  want  a  chance  for  their  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  an  area  that  is  not 
Inflamed  by  poverty  and  discord. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  in  this  bill  only 
a  modest  sum  for  Africa  and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  should  be  substantially  increased. 
Here  is  a  whole  continent  of  over  30 
countries  where  communism  has  made 
no  major  inroad.  Russia  and  China  tried 
to  do  things  there  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded laecause  proud  nationalism  has 
been  the  prevailing  spirit  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Here  are  countries  where  we  can  make 
friends.  Here  is  an  area  where  we  come 
in  with  clean  hands — where  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments Is  tattered  by  their  past  colonial 
history. 
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Here  is  an  area  where  we  spend  $300 
million  a  year  and  where  the  benefit  of 
political  gain  would  be  enormous  if  we 
doubled  that  amount.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  major  contribution  that  the  United 
States  owes  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
to  itself. 

President  Kennedy,  as  you  all  know 
only  too  well,  urged  us  each  to  do  some- 
thing for  our  counti-y.  I  think  we  can 
transpose  that  a  bit  by  asking  what  our 
Nation  can  do  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  fact  is  that  no  matter  how  poor  we 
may  be  in  any  single  field  or  how  poor 
we  may  be  in  some  areas  of  our  country, 
we  are  genuinely  an  affluent  society. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  match  us 
in  productive  capacity  or  in  individual 
production  or  in  the  things  that  we  own. 

If  we  would  only  go  beyond  the  moral 
responsibility — which  we  must  accept 
and  recognize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  our 
self-preservation — we  would  not  hesitate 
in  moving  toward  the  goal  of  devoting  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  to 
this  assistance.  I  think  this  House  and 
this  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
then  be  accepting  the  challenge  and  the 
respoiisibility  to  meet  the  goals  of  peace 
and  prosperity  in  this  world  and  of  this 
society. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  on  what  I  think  is  his 
extraordinarily  perceptive  statement 
about  this  whole  program.  He  has  em- 
phasized what  ai'e  the  real  purposes  and 
aims  of  this  program  and  has  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  peo- 
ple— and  not  to  buy  friends,  but  to  do 
something  which  goes  much  deeper  than 
that  and  which  is  much  more  profound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment and  I  think  he  has  made  a  very 
clear  statement  of  the  type  of  philosophy 
which  I  believe  we,  as  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  leading  nation  in  the  world 
should  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  in  complimenting  the  gen- 
tleman on  what  I  think  is  a  superb  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  this  bill.  There  are 
tilings  in  the  bill  that  some  of  us  are 
not  too  happy  about,  but,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  pointed  out,  on  bal- 
ance it  is  worthy  of  support.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  this  country 


has  taken  pride  in  accounting  itself  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  For  a  while, 
we  refiected  that  pride  in  our  foreign  aid. 
Today,  however,  this  great  Nation  no 
longer  manifests  its  former  pride.  Today 
we  rank  not  first,  nor  even  second,  but 
tied  for  fifth  in  terms  of  the  percent  of 
foreign  aid  we  give  based  on  our  average 
national  income.  We  also  rank  down  the 
list  if  we  base  our  figuring  on  gross  na- 
tional product  or  on  the  tightness  of  our 
loans.  We  are  not,  then,  engaged  in  a 
giveaway  program ;  indeed,  we  must  con- 
sider whether  or  not  we  are  doing  our 
share.  Some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  recommended  the  figure 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
This  would  be  a  sizable  increase. 

I  support  the  bill,  not  because  I  favor 
every  aspect  of  it,  but  because  it  repre- 
sents a  good  start.  I  further  support  the 
bill  because  favorable  action  at  this  time 
will  allow  the  full  spectrum  of  legislative 
action  and  responsibility  to  come  into 
polishing  the  final  product.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  in  particular,  my  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  present  method  for 
selling  military  equipment.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  must  insist  that  Congress 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  assess  the 
need  for  such  sales  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  work 
with  the  administration  to  achieve  some 
procedure  which  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  FINDLSY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  a  former  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  which  I  have  myself 
served,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
comment  as  to  whether  he  feels  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  could  capably 
handle  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  My  personal  view  is 
that  they  certainly  can.  I  have  no  pride  of 
possession  as  to  which  committee  does 
these  things.  I  think  that  insofar  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480  affects  foreign  affairs  and  is 
intrinsically  part  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
I  certainly  think  we  can  and  should  han- 
dle it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Scott]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
join  in  commendation  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
specifically  wish  to  be  associated  with 
the  tenor  of  this  comments.  I  would  add 
that  as  we  deliberate  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  is  a  rather 
small  percentage  of  what  is  actually 
needed  and  used  for  development.  The 


leadership,  energy,  determination,  and 
most  of  the  money,  must  be  supplied  by 
the  recipients  themselves. 

In  terms  of  money  allocated  to  devel- 
opment, the  major  beneficiaries  of  our 
foreign  aid  contribute  an  average  of  $8 
of  their  own  resources  for  eveiT  dollar 
they  get  from  our  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Many  countries  ac- 
tually surpass  that  ratio.  For  example, 
India  in  fiscal  year  1966  invested  S7.3  bil- 
lion in  development.  That  is  15  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product,  and  it  is  24 
times  the  amount  provided  by  India  by 
AID — which  was  $310  million.  Another 
example  is  Colombia  which  in  the  same 
year  achieved  an  11-to-l  ratio,  by  in- 
vesting $980  million,  or  16  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product,  in  development. 
AID'S  program  in  Colombia  that  year 
amounted  to  $87  million. 

Those  are  examples  of  self-help  in  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  in  harm.ony 
with  the  standard  set  by  the  President: 

Action,  not  promises,  will  be  the  standard 
of  our  assistance.  Accomplishments,  not  apol- 
ogies, are  what  the  American  people  expect 
from  their  desire  to  help  others  help  them- 
selves. 

Over  the  years,  our  stimulation  of  self- 
help  has  evolved  from  a  general  goal  to 
standard  practice.  And  self-help  does  not 
mean  merely  allocating  a  certain  per- 
centage of  a  country's  budget  to  develop- 
ment. There  are  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  controls,  tailored  to  each  particular 
country's  situation  and  needs.  In  Paki- 
stan, for  instance,  a  $140  million  pro- 
gram loan  from  the  United  States  was 
made  conditional  upon  the  Pakistan 
Government's  liberalizing  its  rules  on 
importing  of  raw  materials  and  spare 
parts.  This  was  done,  and  to  cite  just  one 
result,  many  factories  that  earlier  had 
operated  at  only  50-percent  capacity  be- 
cause of  raw  material  shortages  now 
were  able  to  go  nearly  to  full  capacity. 

Another  case  in  point  is  Tunisia,  where 
a  $15  million  loan  in  1966  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  recommendations  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  concern- 
ing credit  ceilings  and  several  other  self- 
help  needs.  Tunisia  met  all  the  require- 
ments. The  fiscal  1967  and  1968  loans  to 
Tunisia  are  tied  to  further  IMF- World 
Bank  conditions,  including  the  restrict- 
ing of  investment  to  available  resources 
and  the  improvement  of  the  management 
and  operations  of  state  enterprises. 

In  summary,  while  our  assistance  In- 
deed does  provide  a  vital  margin,  we  are 
not  helping  people  that  do  not  help  them- 
selves. We  are  not  "carrying  "  govern- 
ments. With  experience  and  ever  more 
sophisticated  techniques,  U.S.  foreign  aid 
has  been  toughening  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
share  the  basis  for  my  opposition  with 
the  Committee. 

Last  spring  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  of  the  households  In  the  Eighth 
District  of  Virginia  In  which  a  question 
was  asked:  "Should  Government  spend- 
ing be  cut?"  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
people  answered  In  the  afiBrmatlve.  Next 
they  were  asked:  "If  so,  In  what  areas 
should  cuts  be  made?"  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent of  those  answering  in  the  afiBrmatlve 
said  foreign  aid  should  be  cut.  It  is  their 
first  choice  of  cuts  they  desire. 
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I  hare  received  a  large  number  of  let- 
ters from  constituents  expressing  their 
views  in  very  strong  language,  as  I  am 
sure  many  of  ymi  have.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  we  as  Representatives  shoiild 
listen  to  these  voices  of  our  constituents. 
A  college  professor  wrote  bluntly: 
Only  those  nations  who  win  practically  aid 
Americana  are  worthy  of  consideration,  as  I 
see  tt. 

A  second  constituent  wrote  that  for- 
eign akl  was  "just  an  added  risk  of  in- 
volvement in  another  Vietnam.  Of  all 
the  millions  shoveled  into  foreign  aid, 
there  is  little  to  show  for  it.  A  good  ex- 
ample la  France." 

A  third  constituent  said: 

I  think  It  la  time  to  stop  giving  out  free 
handouts  especially  with  hardly  any  of  U 
ever  being  paid  back. 

Other  letters  are  to  the  same  effect. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  my 
district  are  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid 
prograa,  and  I  was  elected  on  the  basis 
that  r  would  vote  against  all  foreign  aid 
except  when  tt  could  be  shown  that  aid 
to  an  individual  nation  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  counti-y.  Now  I  heard  the 
gentlenum  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chalniMui  of  the  full  committee,  yester- 
day In  his  opening  remarks  state  that  ^e 
would  help  finance  military  armament 
to  50  nations  under  this  program.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  these  50  nations  would 
return  that  military  armament  to  us  in 
aome  form  that  we  would  not  appreciate. 

While  the  report  states  that  three - 
fourths  of  the  military  hardware  is  goin^ 
to  countries  adjacent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Red  China,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
all  of  those  nations  are  friendly  and  will 
not  at  some  time  In  the  future  use  the 
armaments  against  us  or  against  each 
other.  It  might  also  be  well  to  inquire 
where  the  other  one-fourth  is  going  and 
whether  it  might  be  used  against  us  at 
some  future  time. 

In  a  recent  veto  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  disapproved  of  H.R.  11089 
providing  for  additional  insurance  for 
Government  employees.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  fiscal  responsibility,  say- 
ing that  the  bill  would  impose  an  added 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  just 
when  we  are  asked  to  pay  a  10-percent 
s\irtax.  He  said  that  while  all  of  us  are 
COTicerned  with  the  well-being  of  3  mil- 
lion Federal  employees,  the  President 
must  be  concerned  with  the  total  public 
interest. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  douLt  that  the 
recipients  of  this  proposed  foreign  aid 
should  be  put  on  a  higher  plane  than 
Government  employees.  If  the  President 
feels  that  the  total  overall  program 
should  be  watched  as  carefully  as  he  said 
In  his  veto  message,  I  thinh  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  ?ave  these  ftmds  when  we 
are  facing  a  budget  deficit  of  $30  billion, 
when  the  President  is  asking  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  to  raise  approximately 
87.5  billion  to  meet  this  deficit,  when  he 
proposes  to  withhold  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  even  after 
the  expenditures  are  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  when  he  proposes  to  bor- 
row the  remaining  $15  billion. 

I  believe  It  Is  up  to  the  Congress  to  be 
sw  cooperative  as  possible  with  him  and 
not  pass  this  bill  which  would  make  a 


further  Federal  deficit.  When  we  con- 
slier,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  furnished 
total  aid  to  all  countries  of  approximately 
$130  billion,  we  have  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  program  at  some  time,  and  today  is 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  program  was  originally  conceived  on 
the  humanitarian  premise  of  helping  the 
wartom  nations  of  the  world  to  rebuild 
their  cities  and  their  economy.  It  was  a 
noble  purpose  but  it  has  gone  on  and  on. 
I  would  favor  foreign  aid  to  an  individual 
country  when  it  can  be  shown  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
elve  aid  to  that  individual  nation,  but 
this  wholesale  foreif?n  aid  to  countries 
v.ho  may  in  the  future  be  our  enemies, 
who  may  be  able  to  look  after  themselves, 
who  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  accept- 
ing our  aid  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
budget,  taxing  their  own  people  only  for 
the  remainder  of  their  needs,  is  not  pop- 
ular with  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
believe  ve  have  a  duty,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  refiecting  the  views  of  our  citizens.  I 
also  share  the  views  In  the  opening  par- 
agraph of  the  minority  views,  "Never 
has  the  futility  of  foreign  aid  been  more 
obvious." 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
P  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoNZ.».LEZ]. 

Mr.  GALLAGKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  going  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  said  that  88  percent 
of  his  constituents  were  against  foreign 
aid.  The  people  of  Virginia  were  not  al- 
ways against  foreign  aid.  In  fact,  our 
first  President  was  from  Virginia,  and 
he  v.'as  not  against  foreign  aid.  In  fact,  he 
arranged  for  a  Uttle  foreign  aid  in  those 
days  from  Rijssia  and  France.  Perhaps 
the  governments  of  those  countries  feel 
today  they  made  a  bad  investment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

r>Ir.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  priv- 
ileged this  year  to  read  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  and  the  mes- 
sage in  that  was  to  beware  of  foreign  en- 
tr-  ~'"'^;ents. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  First,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  of  praise  and  recogrution 
of  merit  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  tliis  committee,  as  well  as  each  and 
every  si.igle  member  of  this  committee. 
I  sincerely  compUment  them  on  a  tre- 
mendous and  monumental  accomplish- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  very  difficult  and 
obstructive  and  most  hostile  environ- 
ment. When  the  other  body  has  demon- 
strated what,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  tinge 
of  irresponsibility  in  this  sector.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  should  take 
pride  in  knowing  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sive and  most  responsible  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  salute  the  chairman  and  each  one  of 
the  members  for  a  tremendous  job  In  the 
face  of  these  very  serious  and  discour- 
aging obstacles. 


Politically,  every  one  of  us  must  be 
realists.  We  know  that  either  we  cannot 
stray  too  far  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  distilled  experience  and  cross- 
section  of  our  constituencies  or,  if  we 
do.  the  chances  are  that  we  do  not  main- 
tain ourselves  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity, even  if  we  are  to  be  reelected. 
We  also  know  that  there  are  functions 
or  periods  of  time  in  our  careers  in 
which  we  must  make  decisions  based  on 
knowledge  that  is  available  to  us,  or  on 
superior  ability  because  of  proximity  to 
the  issue  to  discern  between  the  falla- 
cies and  the  truth,  even  though  perhaps 
at  home  there  is  an  ignorance  prevail- 
ing and  shaping  the  climate  of  public 
opinion. 

I  think  that  each  Member  can  agree 
with  this  statement  that  foreign  aid  as 
such  is  a  complex  and  a  difficult  issue 
to  understand.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of 
foreign  aid — to  those  who  have  not  both- 
ered to  go  into  it  in  any  great  detail- 
as  just  one  single  homogeneous  pro- 
gram— which  you  and  I  know  it  is  not. 

We  know  that  what  we  call  foreign  aid 
today  consists  of  several  basic  programs. 

History  does  not  afford  us  alternatives. 
Much  as  we  might  praise  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  this  committee,  we 
may  not  really  be  able  to  praise  them 
sufficiently  in  order  to  translate  a  sense 
of  appreciation.  Had  these  men  not  been 
doing  their  duty,  particularly  hi  the  last 
decade,  instead  of  Vietnam  we  might 
have  had  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Americas.  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
be  too  farfetched  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion. Yet  that  is  not  appreciated,  because 
history  does  not  delve  in  alternatives. 
History  does  not  say  what  would  have 
happened  if  America  had  not  be  respon- 
sive in  1946,  1947,  and  1948,  with  the 
development  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  subseo.uent  corollaries  to  that  plan. 

Today  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
because  I  consider  it  crucial  to  our  well- 
being  and  to  the  national  interest.  This 
is  a  program  which  has  succeeded. 

I  agree  that  there  may  have  been  mis- 
takes. Every  program  is  susceptible  to 
mistakes.  Look  at  the  operation  of  our 
own  House.  Could  we  say  we  do  not  make 
administrative  mistakes  in  tlie  conduct 
of  our  committees  or  in  our  own  work? 
Of  course,  we  are  human  and  therefore 
susceptible  to  the  frailties  and  errors 
humanity  is  prone  to. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  the  United 
States  has  done  a  tremendous  job.  I  am 
proud  of  my  country  for  what  it  has 
done  to  preserve  peace,  for  what  it  has 
done  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  homeless 
children  and  people  throughout  the 
world,  for  what  it  has  done  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  people  in  Greece,  in  Europe, 
in  the  Americas,  in  the  Far  East,  and 
even  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point 
which  perhaps  the  chairman  as  a  physi- 
cian recognizes  In  individual  cases,  where 
psychologically  humans  become  afflicted 
with  a  disease  that  compels  them  to  find 
fault  with  everything  they  do.  I  believe 
this  malaise  has  infected  our  country,  so 
that  we  are  hypercritical.  Everything 
America  does  is  Interpreted  as  being 
wrong. 

I  know  from  personal  observation  and 
from  a  dose  observation  of  what  is  writ- 
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ten  in  the  other  capitals  of  the  nations 
of  the  Americas,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  accomplish- 
ments of  foreign  aid  as  such  have  been. 
Just  as  a  meager  illustration,  in  the 
Americas  to  the  south  of  us  every  single 
country  has  had  a  cultural  capital  that 
is  not  really  centered  in  the  new  world. 
It  has  been  centered  either  in  Spain  or 
in  some  other  European  country. 

Throughout  history  there  has  been  a 
recorded  series  of  incidents  that  have  at 
times  bred  an  historical  distrust.  This 
has  been  reflected  not  only  in  the  politi- 
cal thinking  but  also  in  the  literary  pro- 
ductions and  the  philosophical  works  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  minds  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  Great  poets  have  been 
produced  in  Central  America,  who  long 
ago  wrote  about  the  Colossus  of  the 
North  to  be  distrusted. 

Despite  this,  despite  the  involvement 
of  this  country  in  past  decades,  there  has 
not  been  a  repudiation  of  the  United 
States  as  such. 

There  is  one  case,  as  the  result  of  ne- 
glect. By  way  of  example,  our  country 
was  able  to  concentrate  aid  to  one  Eu- 
ropean nation,  to  Yugoslavia,  in  excess 
of  the  total  amount  of  aid  this  country 
was  willing  to  show  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  a  10-year  period  preceding  the 
advent  of  Castro. 

These  are  causes  and  effects. 

Our  vote  today  or  tomorrow  on  this 
bill  can  very  well  mean  the  difference 
between  little  Vietnams  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  can  very  well  be  that.  It 
is  this  crucial  an  issue  in  my  opinion. 

Coming  back  to  this  point  about  the 
discrepancy  in  c'oltural  activity,  I  think 
this  has  shown  that  the  United  States, 
far  from  being  in  error  and  far  from 
having  compounded  error  upon  error, 
if  we  were  to  believe  our  critics,  has  had 
a  resounding  success. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  to  express  my  support  in  general 
of  H.R.  12048,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967. 

I  believe  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  study- 
ing the  entire  problem  of  foreign  aid 
appropriations,  and  in  reporting  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  its  great  work 
in  this  humanitarian  venture,  with  the 
least  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
with  minimal  effect  on  our  balance-of- 
payment  deficit,  and  with  full  recog- 
nition given  to  the  principle  of  with- 
holding assistance  from  nations  which 
have  flout«d  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
developing  nations  simply  cannot  main- 
tain stability  without  continued  economic 
growth,  and  that  such  growth  re- 
quires external  assistance  in  its  develop- 
ing stages.  Without  this  help,  the 
economies  of  these  struggling  nations 
would  certainly  falter,  and  chaos  and 
commimism  would  very  probably  ensue. 
It  is  not  to  "buy  friends"  that  we  furnish 
this  aid.  Rather,  It  is  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  peculiarly 
blessed  with  a  bounteous  economy  imder 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  regard 


for  the  less  fortunate  nations  compels 
us  to  share  with  them  the  fruits  of  our 
free  way  of  life.  In  addition,  it  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  world  that  we 
give  these  nations  an  alternative  to  com- 
mimism — an  opportunity  to  be  self- 
reliant. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  have  long  been  in- 
volved and  vitally  concerned  with  our 
appropriations  abroad,  primarily  in  the 
field  of  multilateral  agreements.  This 
country  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
growth  and  stability  of  countries  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  done  our  duty  and 
carried  our  burden  m  both  bilateral 
agreements,  and  in  the  form  of  contri- 
butions or  loans  to  multilaterial  organi- 
zations dedicated  to  the  work  of  econo- 
mic growth.  This  act  before  us  today  is 
a  complement  to  our  multilateral  aid 
programs.  And.  in  terms  of  self-interest, 
bilateral  aid  is  also  vitally  important  to 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  I  support  this 
bill  in  general.  But  while  I  have  the  floor, 
I  cannot  help  but  to  express  my  deep 
concern  for  certain  aspects  of  this  bill. 
In  particular,  I  refer  to  section  102  of  this 
bill  which  expresses  "the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  in  any  case  in  which  any 
foreign  country  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  the 
President  should  suspend  assistance  to 
such  country  under  this  or  any  other  act, 
including  any  program  designed  to  com- 
plement assistance  under  this  act."  This 
provision  follows  naturally  from  the 
prior  section  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  obtain  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Supplementing  the  cutting  off 
of  aid,  this  legislation  also  urges  the 
President  to  undertake  immediately: 
first,  a  thorough  review  of  the  needs  of 
the  several  countries  of  the  Middle  East; 
and  second,  a  reevaluation  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies aimed  at  helping  meet  those  needs 
and  securing  a  permanent  peace  in  that 
area. 

My  only  regret  is  that  this  section 
merely  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  we  should  not  supply  aid  to  any 
country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  country.  Hence,  when 
this  bill  is  open  to  amendments  I  intend 
to  offer  one  that  will  specifically  prohibit 
aid  to  these  countries,  and  by  aid  I  mean 
nonmilitary,  and  military,  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  includes  the  training  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  realizing  the  eminent  sense  of 
this  change  in  policy,  supported  Mr. 
GnuENiNG  when  he  proposed  the  same 
amendment  to  that  bocfer  during  delib- 
eration on  August  17,  1967. 

The  United  States,  in  years  past,  has 
been  more  than  generous  to  several  na- 
tions which  have  in  turn,  insulted  and 
maligned  us;  falsely  and  recklessly  ac- 
cused us;  attacked  our  national  honor 
and  Integrity;  instilled  physical  damage 
and  ruin  to  U.S.  property.  How  can  we 
even  consider  the  continuance,  or  the  re- 
newal of  any  assistance  to  these  states 
unless  they  give  us  recognition  and  re- 
spect, unless  they  recognize  the  terri- 
torial rights  and  diplomatic  reality  of  the 
existence  of  their  neighbors,  and  unless 


they  qualify  for  such  aid  by  proving  their 
peaceful  intentions  and  true  adherence 
to  the  economic  development  principal 
of  our  assistance  programs. 

What  precisely  do  we  expect  to  ac- 
complish with  our  aid?  The  developing 
nations  seek  economic  growth;  they  hope 
to  expand  their  agricultural  output  in 
order  to  be  able  to  feed  their  growing 
populations  and  they  aim  for  some  in- 
dustrial development  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living  and  to  balance  their 
economic  output.  Yet  an  economy  which 
is  barely  able  to  maintain  its  population 
at  a  minimum  level  of  subsistence  is  not 
in  a  position  to  provide  the  investment 
capital,  to  obtain  the  technical  know- 
how,  and  to  engage  in  the  programs  of 
education,  and  job  training,  which  are 
necessary  to  promote  efficient  economic 
growth.  It  is  in  making  contributions  to 
these  efforts  that  we  hope  to  initiate 
the  basic  economic  structure  on  which 
these  nations  can  then,  with  increasing 
independence,  develop. 

It  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
that  we  should  recognize  the  value  of 
promoting  such  economic  progress.  In- 
creasingly we  are  being  made  aware  of 
the  imminence  of  a  world  food  crisis; 
as  populations  grow,  with  economic  ex- 
pansion lagging  far  behind,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  time  when  the  world  econ- 
omy m.ay  simply  be  unable  to  feed  its 
population ;  there  is.  unless  strong  meas- 
ures are  taken,  the  likelihood  of  actual 
widespread  famine,  with  masses  of  peo- 
ple literally  starving  to  death.  This  is 
hardly  a  prospect  to  be  taken  lightly, 
and  one  of  the  best  means  of  insurance 
against  a  situation  which  even  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  United  States  will 
be  insufficient  to  resolve  is  the  develop- 
ment, as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  emerging  nations. 
Our  foreign  aid  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  attainment  of  this 
objective. 

We  are  sometimes  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  should 
be  expected  to  carry  such  responsibilities 
alone;  it  does  not  seem  right  for  us  to 
have  to  shoulder  all  of  the  world's  bur- 
dens by  ourselves.  In  this  connection  it 
would  be  enlightening  to  consider  some 
statistics  disclosed  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperations  and  Devel- 
opment. In  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
national  income  devoted  to  foreign  aid, 
the  United  States  is  tied  for  fifth  place 
among  advanced  countries;  when  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  is  added  to  gov- 
ernment aid,  the  United  States  drops  to 
eighth  place.  It  seems  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  doing  too  much; 
indeed  we  are  simply  doing  our  share. 

The  issue  of  the  effect  of  our  foreign 
aid  activities  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  is  also  one  which  is  the 
subject  of  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing. In  light  of  criticism  that  our  aid  is 
a  significant  contributor  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  it  should  be  noted 
that  almost  90  percent  of  our  economic 
assistance,  and  over  95  percent  of  our 
military  assistance  is  now  spent  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  by  far  the  major 
portion  of  our  aid  returns  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  form  of  demand  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Furthermore,  when  loans  or  grants 
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are  used  to  purchase  American  equip- 
ment, the  U^.  businessman  gains  a 
market  and  a  customer — a  customer  who 
will  return  for  spare  parts  and  for  new 
machinery  years  later;  thus,  the  long- 
term  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  Is  even  less  significant  than  the 
above  percentages  indicate.  I  think  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  so  few  of  our 
people  realize  to  what  extent  these  funds 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  HJl.  12048,  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  authorizations  contained 
In  the  bill  should  be  regarded  as  mini- 
mum levels  we  might  accept  and  that 
any  further  cuts  in  these  authorizations 
would  be  unconscionable. 

I  would  point  particularly  to  the  funds 
for  the  Alliaixe  for  Progress.  This  au- 
thorization has  already  been  reduced 
in  committee  from  the  $750  million 
previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968 
to  $650  million.  In  considering  the  wis- 
dom of  such  a  reduction,  and  certainly 
to  prevent  us  from  suggesting  any  fur- 
ther decreases,  we  must  clearly  bear  in 
mind  the  particular  Importance  to  the 
United  States  of  progress  in  Latin 
America.  If  any  area  in  the  world  is  cur- 
rently and  potentially  of  importance  to 
our  Nation,  that  area  is  Latin  America. 
Traditionally,  geographically,  strategi- 
cally, the  fate  of  the  United  States  has 
been  closely  connected  with  that  of  our 
southern  neighbors. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
supported  by  three  administrations  and 
by  CcHigresa.  It  is  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  and  social  progress  In 
the  Latin  American  States,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  aelf-help  on  their 'part,  and  an 
xiltlmate  goal  of  economic  Integration 
among  those  States  and  freedom  from 
the  need  for  outside  help. 

Such  progress  in  our  hemisphere 
would  not  only  bring  advancement  to 
the  Latin  American  nations,  but  would 
redound  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  I  believe,  an 
Inverse  relationship  between  economic 
prosperity  and  political  upheaved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  is  ever  be- 
coming a  smaller  place;  we  must  not 
abandon  this  attempt  to  Improve  condi- 
tions in  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
are.  so  In  need  of  help  and  which,  far 
from  being  remote  and  Irrelevant,  are 
rapidly  becoming.  In  effect,  our  very 
closest  neighbors.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  12048,  without 
any  further  decreases  in  the  authoriza- 
tions therein  contained.  To  the  extent 
that  we  are  wilUng  to  make  our  best 
efforts  to  create  the  proper  backgroimd 
of  economic  and  political  progress  among 
the  emerging  nations,  to  buttress  the 
framework  within  which  the  stable  and 
orderly  forces  of  national  development 
can  best  operate,  to  this  extent  can  we 
promote  the  emergence  of  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  disturba 
me  that  we  are  today  asked  to  authorize 
in  excess  of  $6  MHlon  for  foreign  aid 


when  the  primary  agency  administering 
international  programs  has  exhibited 
poor  financial  management  practices. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  now 
operated  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  it  has  yet  to  meet  the  ac- 
counting system  standards  prescribed  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 

Furthermore,  the  GAO  reports  that 
while  AID  had  scheduled  for  submission 
during  April  and  June  1967  six  segments 
of  their  total  accounting  system,  five  of 
them  had  not  been  submitted  as  of 
June  30,  1967.  Failure  to  establish  sound 
accounting  procedures  has,  in  part  led 
to  extensive  waste  and  inefficiency.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  mismanage- 
ment prevalent  in  AID  and  other  agen- 
cies administering  programs  of  interna- 
tional assistance  by  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  examples  citing  specific 
cases  of  inefficiency.  The  list  is  not  an 
inclusive  one,  only  a  sample  of  the 
inefficient  operations  reported  by  GAO  in 
1965,  1966,  and  1967. 

The  list  follows: 

GAO  Repobts  to  Congress  Concerning 
Agbnct  for  Inteenational  Development 
AKD  Foreign  Aid  Authorizations 

196S 

Unnecessary  cost  resulting  from  inflexible 
policy.  Uasch,  1965.  B-14697:  $3.7  mimon  un- 
necessary cost  Incurred  by  donating  surplus 
flour  Instead  of  wheat  to  voluntary  relief 
agencies. 

Improper  payment  of  port  charges,  May, 
1965,  B-146820;  Port  charges  of  $393,000  that 
had  been  waived  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment were  Improperly  paid. 

Quescionable    grant    of    commodity.    July, 

1965,  B-146820:  $23.7  million  grant  of  corn  to 
the  trnlt«d  Arab  RepubUc  was  questioned  on 
the  basis  that  an  emergency  need  existed,  al- 
though verification  was  Inadequate  and  dis- 
tribution unscrutinlzed. 

Displacement  of  commercial  dollar  sales 
of  tallow.  July.  1964,  B-156922:  Commercial 
sales  of  $5.5  million  were  displaced  between 
1962  and  1964  by  malclng  available  Increased 
amounts  of  surplus  tallow. 

Loss  of  interest  on  U.S.  oicned  foreign 
currencies.  Sept.,  1965,  B-146749:  $34  million 
dollars  was  held  In  nonlnterest-bearing  ac- 
counts in  Korea  and  resulted  in  $1.8  million 
tn  Interest  not  being  realized. 

19GS 

Unsound     financial     statements,     March. 

1966,  B-133220:  The  1962.  63,  and  64 
financial  statements  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  Loan  Program, 
which  Includes  some  one  thousand  agree- 
ments totaling  $12  billion,  had  a  ntmiber  of 
significant  weaknesses  and  did  not  conform 
to  GAO  prescribed  standards. 

Uneconomic  ocean  transportation  prac- 
tices. March,  1966.  B-152538:  The  failure  of 
several  agencies  to  coordinate  their  shipments 
of  donated  commodities  resulted  In  small 
quantity  Ehlpmenta  and  excessive  costs. 

Unproficient  expediting  of  certain  agree- 
ments, March,  1966,  B-158225:  Special  ef- 
forts were  taken  to  allow  countries  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  newly  passed  legislation  which 
required  recipient  countries  to  pay  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  ocean  freight. 

Failure  of  project  to  produce  the  intended 
results.  May,  1966.  3-158163:  $100  million  ex- 
pended for  the  Karachi  water  and  sewage 
system  and  the  Ganges-Kob&dak  Irrigation 
project  failed  substantially  to  produce  the 
intended  benefits. 

Tnadequate  auditing  procedures,  July,  1966, 
B-15945i :  Unsatisfactory  management  con- 
trol of  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

titnited  accomplish-ments  of  economic  as- 
$Utanee,  Octobex.   19M,  B-159380:   Beneflti 


derived  from  U.S.  educational  and  highway 
development  assistance  to  Liberia  fell  short 
of  what  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

1967 

Inefficient  utilization  of  U.S.  financed 
equipm.ent,  supplies,  February,  1967,  B- 
160735:  Failure  to  implement  the  El  Salvador 
health  project  resulted  In  Ineffective  use  of 
$300,000  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  services. 

Fail  to  Tnaintain  value  of  foreign  currency, 
April,  1967,  B-146749:  Value  of  U.S.  holdings 
and  loans  of  foreign  currencies  decreased  by 
$2.2  billion  as  a  result  of  changes  In  exchange 
rates  between  1954  and  1966. 

Uneconomic  transportation  practices.  April, 
1967.  B-159652:  Failure  to  question  whether 
or  not  recipient  countries  should  defray 
transportation  cost  resulted  in  the  U.S.  pay- 
ing $10.6  million  for  financially  able  coxin- 
trles  in  1965  and  1966. 

Inadequate  audit  coverage  of  commercial 
imports.  May  1967,  B-159451:  Need  for  in- 
creased surveillance  of  Imports  Into  Viet- 
nam, through  audits  and  Inspections  was 
recommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  9164,  which  requires  all  departments 
and  agencies  to  develop  accounting  sys- 
tems in  accordance  with  GAO  recom- 
mendations within  a  designated  period  of 
time.  Those  that  fail  to  comply  are  sub- 
ject to  the  suspension  of  their  powers  to 
expend  public  funds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  active  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  insure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  conducted  prudently  with  ex- 
penditures being  made  in  accord  with 
good  accounting  and  management  prac- 
tice and  following  legislative  mandates. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
for  providing,  on  page  37  of  H.R.  12048, 
tlie  provision  that  no  loans,  credits, 
guarantees,  or  grants  or  other  assistance 
sliaU  be  furnished  under  this  or  any  oth- 
er act,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  those  na- 
tions trading  with  or  assisting  North  Vi- 
etnam. Through  this  provision  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  give  our  men  in 
Vietnam  the  support  and  backing  that 
the  administration  has  failed  to  render. 

Today  in  South  Vietnam  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  men  are  fighting 
a  bloody,  unpopular  war  while  those  of 
us  In  the  comfort  and  security  of  the 
United  States  continually  debate  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  our  commit- 
ment or  argue  about  stepping  up  or  de- 
escalating  bombing.  It  is  popular  to  refer 
to  the  immoral  war  and  crimes  commit- 
ted against  the  innocent  North  Vietnam- 
ese. But  little  reference  or  time  or  de- 
bate iias  been  given  to  the  Innocent 
young  American  men  bleeding  and  dying 
In  this  far-off  battlefield. 

Rather  the  administration  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  world  politics  and  rele- 
gated the  American  soldier  to  the  role  of 
political  pawns  to  be  maneuvered  in  re- 
sponse to  ever  changing  world  opinion. 
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It  has  become  more  important  to  build 
bridges  of  understanding  with  tlie  So- 
viet bloc  in  order  to  create  a  "thaw"  In 
the  cold  war  than  to  support  the  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  fathers  committed  to  a 
hot  war.  But  these  bridges.  If  they  are 
to  be  built,  must  be  two-way,  not  one- 
v,ay  bridges,  as  they  are  now.  U.S.  con- 
cessions and  compromise  must  be  met 
with  an  equivalent  response  from  others 
or  these  gestures  are  rendered  meaning- 
less. To  trade  with  those  supplying  arms 
and  other  materials  whether  war  mate- 
rials or  not  is  not  only  wrong  but  is  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy;  an  act 
defined  by  the  Constitution  as  treason. 

We  have  all  heard  the  eloquent  argu- 
ments supporting  trade  and  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  the  pleas  to  create 
understanding  and  goodwill.  But  I  won- 
der how  logical  these  arguments  would 
sound,  or  how  you  justify  $50  million 
for  a  Fiat  plant  in  Russia  to  a  mother 
whose  son  has  been  killed  by  a  gun 
manufactured  in  Russia;  or  try  to  ex- 
plain to  a  wife  whose  husband  has  died 
in  combat  the  logic  of  the  United  States 
supporting  British  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  while  British  ships  unload  their 
cargoes  in  North  Vietnam.  Somehow  all 
the  cries  of  promoting  understanding 
and  goodwill  seem  rather  hollow. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  this  provision  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  provide  our  fighting  men 
with  just  the  rudiments  of  the  support 
this  Nation  owes  them.  My  only  regret  Is 
that  this  must  come  from  Congress;  for 
the  administration  whose  foreign  policy 
has  committed  these  men  to  combat 
should  have  had  the  good  sense  and 
decency  to  support  them.  The  lives  of 
Americans  are  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  good  humor  of  the  Communists 
and  others  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  our  side,  9 
minutes,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  once 
again,  as  I  have  over  the  last  3  years, 
to  register  my  protest  at  the  unconscion- 
able waste  of  American  dollars  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  foreign  aid.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  from  1945  through  1966  the 
United  States  has  extended  the  incred- 
ible total  of  over  $122  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  Of  this  gigantic  sum,  more  than 
$86^2  billion  has  been  in  economic  aid, 
and  almost  $26  billion  has  been  In  mili- 
tary assistance.  Besides  these  totals  we 
should  Include  interest  on  funds  bor- 
rowed by  the  Treasury  for  purposes  at- 
tributable to  foreign  aid,  which  amoimt 
to  another  $2  billion,  U.S.  capital  invest- 
ment In  six  international  financial  In- 
stitutions, which  comes  to  over  $7  bil- 
lion. Of  course,  these  latter  funds  are 
not  direct  and  Immediate  foreign  aid. 
but  they  are  furnished  essentially  for 
purposes  of  economic  development, 
which  Is  the  fashionable  term  for  the 


same  old  thing.  Whether  it  is  expended 
bilaterally  or  multilaterally,  the  money 
comes  out  of  the  same  pocket — that  of 
the  long-suffering,  downtrodden,  debt- 
ridden  American  taxpayer.  This  has  got 
to  stop. 

More  than  one  famous  football  coach 
has  said  that  he  would  be  satisfied  to 
keep  school  alumni  sullen,  but  not  muti- 
nous. Well,  I  think  it  has  passed  that 
point  for  the  American  taxpayer.  He  is 
no  longer  sullen.  He  is  just  plain  muti- 
nous and  he  has  good  cause.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  talk  about  a  10-percent  sui-- 
tax.  But  it  is  adding  insult  to  injury  to 
ask  him  to  absorb  a  tax  increase  to  sup- 
port a  foreign  aid  program  the  results 
of  wliich  simply  do  not  justify  its  costs. 
This  country  has  enough  to  do  at  home. 
It  is  about  time  we  began  putting  our  pri- 
orities in  order. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  foreign  aid  was 
necessary  to  save  the  receiving  countiies 
from  communism.  Now  we  are  given  a 
more  sophisticated  pitch.  We  are  told 
that  if  aid  is  not  fumielcd  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  the  so-called  third  world,  to 
every  two-bit  republic  with  more  U.N. 
delegates  than  college  graduates,  we  will 
lose  our  battle  for  world  opinion.  This  is 
the  old  liberal  bogeyman — world  opinion. 
Whose  opinion?  India's  opinion?  The 
Arab's  opinion?  The  opinion  of  mission- 
ary-eating Congolese  cannibals? 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  taxes  go  up  in 
middle- income  districts  like  mine  so  that 
the  international  cocktail  and  economic 
redevelopment  set  can  get  their  yearly 
payola  from  the  State  Department  cooky- 
pushers  and  Park  Avenue  liberals. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  run  scared. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
yield  to  threats  and  pressure,  to  banana 
republic  blackmail  or  slum  blackmail. 
We  have  had  our  fingers  burned  too 
badly  too  many  times,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, so  have  the  Russians.  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  have  just  seen  something 
like  $2  billion  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment go  down  the  drain.  If  they  are 
foolish  enough  to  thiow  good  money 
after  bad  that  is  their  businc'ss.  There  is 
certainly  no  justification  for  the  United 
States  to  act  with  equal  imprudence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  make  gains  only  out 
of  Communist  blimders  like  Indonesia 
and  the  Middle  East — our  own  "positive" 
programs  never  achieve  anything. 

One  aspect  of  this  entire  matter  that 
I  must  say  baffles  me  Is  the  way  in  which 
the  serious  arguments  put  forth  by  those 
of  us  who  oppose  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture are  brushed  aside  in  a  cavalier  man- 
ner. It  is  not  frivolous,  for  example,  to 
point  out  that  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  prof- 
itably absorb  aid  like  Europe  did  20  years 
ago.  It  is  not  irresponsible  to  deplore  the 
ever-mounting  debt,  and  the  consequent 
Inflationary  pressures  to  which  foreign 
aid  contributes.  It  Is  certainly  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  foreign  aid  adds  to  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  difficulties,  and  to 
a  decline  in  U.S.  gold  reserves  which  some 
people  think  has  reached  a  dangerous 
point. 

As  a  more  technical  note,  I  might  add 
that  comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning by  the  recipient  coimtry,  which  Is 
often  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  US. 


aid,  was  not  employed  by  some  of  the 
comitries  which  have  shown  the  most 
progress  in  recent  decades,  such  as 
Japan,  Malayasia,  and  Thailand.  F\ir- 
thermore,  let  me  emphasize  the  point 
that  foreign  aid  has  not  brought  com- 
mensurate political  gains,  in  terms  not 
only  of  winning  friends,  which  is  the  min- 
imum we  should  expect,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, in  terms  of  political  support.  You 
cannot  buy  friends,  the  saying  goes.  But 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
recipients  of  your  bounty  will  not  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Finally,  it  is 
germane  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  aid  supports  a  large  bureaucratic 
apparatus  which  has  a  vested  interest  in 
having  the  program  continue.  One  of  the 
biggest  consequences  of  slashing  foreign 
aid  to  the  bone  would  be  all  the  State 
Department  cooky-pushers  who  would 
have  to  look  for  new  jobs. 

So  much  for  the  broad  and  general. 
Now  just  a  few  instances  of  the  specific 
and  particular.  First  let  us  take  military 
aid,  which  we  have  distributed  with  such 
a  lavish  hand.  When  India  and  Pakistan 
engaged  in  open  conflict  with  each  other 
in  September  of  1965,  both  employed 
American  weapons.  In  the  recent  Middle 
East  clash,  Israel  and  Jordan  blasted 
each  other  with  U.S.  supplied  arms.  Latin 
American  countries  have  received  U.S. 
mihtai-y  aid  for  purposes  of  internal 
security  which  has  sometimes  been  used 
to  repress  legitimate  dissent.  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  a  Communist  state,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it,  has  received  U.S. 
miUtary  assistance,  and  has  even  had 
some  of  its  pUots  trained  in  this  coun- 
try. How  this  could  have  been  justified 
as  in  the  U.S.  interest  I  simply  cannot 
understand. 

As  to  flagrant  waste,  the  Instances 
are  numerous,  and  because  they  give 
rise  to  sometimes  colorful  publicity,  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  foreign 
aid's  defenders  to  dismiss  them  as  ripples 
on  the  lake.  Maybe  they  seem  funny, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  American  taxpayer 
is  amused.  I  once  read  that  the  fisher- 
men in  Kenya  enjoyed  the  new  boats  they 
got  from  good  old  Uncle  Sam.  It  meant 
that  they  could  catch  fish  twice  as  fast. 
However,  they  saw  no  particular  reason 
to  catch  twice  as  many  fish,  so  like 
good  sensible  men  they  got  their  day's 
work  done  in  half  the  time  and  then 
quit.  There  was  the  dike  bvdlt  in  Jordan 
with  U.S.  assistance,  designed  to  trap 
rain,  I  suppose  for  irrigation  purposes. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  rain  never  falls, 
and  the  dike  stands  there,  in  the  middle 
of  the  desert,  presumably  harming  no 
one,  but  serving  no  particular  purpose 
except  as  an  interesting  question  mark 
for  the  archeologists  of  some  future 
time.  Instances  such  as  these  could  be 
multiplied  many  times  over,  and  they 
are  not  ripples  on  the  lake.  They  are  In- 
herent in  the  vast,  formless,  and  Ill-con- 
ceived conglomeration  that  we  call  for- 
eign aid. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  en- 
tire operation  that  I  find  deeply  disturb- 
ing. I  refer  to  a  growing  reliance  on  the 
part  of  certain  countries  on  assistance 
from  the  United  States  to  bail  them  out 
of  their  budgetary  and  financial  difficul- 
ties. One  writer  has  pointed  out  that 
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India,  for  example,  has  been  dependent 
for  years  on  large-scale  foreign  aid  and 
gifts  of  food,  and  that  without  these 
transfusions  from  abroad,  India  might 
have  suffered  mass  starvation  in  1964-65. 
Humanitarian  assistance  is  one  thing, 
but  external  dependence  is  another.  Or 
take  the  case  of  Algeria,  which  has  re- 
ceived over  $21  million  worth  of  food 
from  the  United  States  since  fiscal 
1962.  Recently  Algeria  has  bitterly 
broken  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Joined  In  the  Arab  Union  against  Israel 
and  sent  the  pro-Western  Tshombe  back 
to  the  Congo  to  face  execution.  If  this 
Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  government 
that  gets  UJS.  assistance,  then  I  say  not 
only  is  It  high  time  we  got  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  business,  it  is  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
been  sending  aid  abroad  now  for  over  20 
years.  I  have  already  cited  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money  that  aid  has  con- 
sumed. I  doubt,  if  one  objectively  looks 
at  the  results,  that  they  have  been  worth 
the  cost.  Right  now  our  Nation  is  engaged 
in  a  bitter  struggle  to  put  down  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Vietnam.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  countries  that 
have  benefited  from  U.S.  assistance 
either  condemn  the  U.S.  position  out  of 
hand,  or  oppose  It  covertly.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  from  America,  but 
not  to  give  an  lota  of  support  in  return. 

The  Vietnam  struggle  is  taking  gi- 
gantic sums.  Now  a  10-percent  tax  in- 
crease has  been  proposed.  The  American 
people  caimot  carry  such  a  load  on  their 
backs  and  pour  forth  the  money  to  de- 
velop some  100  nations  besides.  If  ever 
the  time  was  ripe  to  put  a  stop  to  foreign 
aid,  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  foreign  aid  fat,  the  unspent 
fimds  from  previous  years,  is  sufficient  to 
keep  these  programs  alive  for  at  least 
another  year,  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase,  let  along  new  fund.s  this 
year. 

Our  distinjuished  colleague,  Mr.  Pass- 
man, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
told  us  a  year  ago  that  we  had  a  total 
of  $16,925,154,000  unspent  funds  in  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  believe  that  figure  is  smaller 
today. 

We  are  going  into  the  third  decade  of 
scattering  billions  around  the  world,  of 
Increased  taxes,  of  higher  living  costs, 
and  we  are  now  faced  with  major  new 
demands  being  made  by  our  people  at 
home  for  bigger  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams. 

And  we  have  the  war  in  Vietnam  on 
our  hands. 

An  army  of  more  than  50,000  spend- 
ing experts  are  busily  engaged  in  hand- 
ing over  our  billions  of  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars, some  of  which  go  to  countries  in 
better  fiscal  shape  than  the  United 
States  is  today. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  foreign  aid 
at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  the  pro- 
gram today  has  grown  into  an  uncon- 
trollable mishmash  of  waste,  secrecy,  and 
the  fiscal  pollution  of  honesty  and  good 
Intentions  in  most  of  the  countries 
where  it  is  being  dispensed. 

We  have  given  enough,  Mr.  Chairman, 


In  90  percent  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
are  dispensing  American  doUars. 

We  have  deluded  ourselves  long  enough 
that  American  dollars  can  buy  friendship, 
that  they  can  create  economic  justice  in 
the  countries  receiving  aid. 

We  have  given  enough  to  international 
pickpockets  and  Socialist  connivers. 

We  have  given  our  gold,  our  sweat,  our 
muscle,  and  our  own  national  security. 

We  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  long 
enough  by  the  foreign  aid  spending  ex- 
perts who  say  that  we  benefit  from  this 
spending  because  most  of  it  is  spent 
here  at  home. 

All  of  it  would  be  spent  here  at  home  if 
it  were  diverted  to  American  needs  and 
the  betterment  of  the  American  people. 

More  of  it  would  be.  in  fact,  by  un- 
saddling our  people  once  and  for  all  from 
the  aid  dispensers  who  cling  like  barna- 
cles to  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks  while 
trying  to  spend  us  into  bankruptcy. 

If  American  wisdom  is  needed  to  aid 
underdeveloped  countries,  to  bolster 
overseas  economies,  then  why  not  create 
an  international  board,  financing  such 
efforts  through  private  capital,  requiring 
performance  bonds,  intelligible  audits 
and  competence,  instead  of  confusion 
and  corruption? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  is  no  less 
hungry,  no  more  stable  economically,  and 
no  more  friendly  to  our  people  than  it 
was  before  we  undertook  three  decades  of 
unlimited  and  imbridled  foreign  aid. 

I  suggest  we  reject  new  funds  now,  and 
see  how  it  shapes  up  without  American 
handouts  for  a  few  months.  It  could  not 
be  much  worse  than  it  Is  now,  and  our 
own  Nation  might  be  in  a  lot  better  con- 
dition than  it  is  now. 

It  is  worth  a  try,  and  preferable  to 
going  broke. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1967. 

In  any  senous  consideration  of  our  na- 
tional foreign  assistance  program,  the 
question  invariably  arises  as  to  the  cost 
of  our  aid.  and  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  it.  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion which  should  be  asked.  It  deserves  a 
thoughtful  answer. 

There  are  several  different  ways  the 
answer  can  be  put.  Essentially,  it  depends 
upon  how  we  measure  the  cost  of  aid. 

The  easiest  and  most  familiar  way  to 
express  cost  is  in  terms  of  dollars.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  appropriated  some 
$2 '2  billion  for  expenditure  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Other  forms  of 
economic  assistance,  including  food  for 
peace.  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  our 
contributions  to  international  bodies, 
and  the  Peace  Corps,  added  another  $3 
billion.  In  all.  we  pledged  about  $512  bil- 
lion of  public  funds  for  all  forms  of  for- 
eign economic  assistance. 

Five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  is  a 
lot  of  money.  Is  it  too  much  to  spend  on 
foreign  aid? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  recall  is,  that 
we  are  talking  about  only  5  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget,  a  fact  which  brings 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  considerably 
more  into  proportion.  Out  of  each  tax 
dollar,  less  than  4  cents  goes  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  About  40  cents  goes 
for  defense. 


Foreign  aid  costs  each  American 
roughly  $30  a  year — ^about  what  he  pays 
for  his  daily  newspaper. 

Relative  to  our  booming  national  in- 
come— now  about  $600  billion — expendi- 
ture on  foreign  aid  is  less  than  1  percent. 
The  French,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Portu- 
guese— all  with  average  incomes  far  be- 
low ours — spend  proportionally  more. 
Other  nations,  less  wealthy  than  we,  do 
about  as  well  as  we  do. 

Furthermore,  this  is  all  in  terms  of 
gross  aid  flows.  But  very  little  U.S.  assist- 
ance, as  we  know.  Is  simply  given  away 
any  more.  The  great  bulk  of  it  Is  in  the 
form  of  loans — which  bear  interest  and 
must  be  paid  back.  Each  year,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  flow  back  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  Interest  and 
repayments.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
countries  that  we  help,  not  only  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  our  assistance  agreements, 
but  also  make  their  payments  on 
schedule. 

In  1966,  for  example,  the  United  States 
received  more  than  $300  million  in  dollar 
loan  repayments,  and  nearly  $200  million 
in  dollar  payments  of  Interest,  mainly  in 
the  form  of  payments  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

In  money  terms,  then,  we  can  see  that 
foreign  aid  costs  much  less  than  we 
might  have  thought.  But  what  about 
gold?  The  fact  Is  all  too  famUiar  that  the 
United  States  has  been  losing  gold  each 
year  out  of  its  national  stocks.  Even  if  we 
can  afford  the  money  we  spend  on  foreign 
aid,  can  we  afford  the  gold  loss? 

The  answer  here  Is  that  foreign  as- 
sistance has  hardly  anything  to  do  any 
more  with  the  gold  drain.  Some  years 
ago,  when  we  extended  our  aid  imder 
easier  terms,  the  countries  which  we 
helped  could  spend  our  doUars  anywhere. 
If  they  used  these  dollars  to  buy  goods  in 
Europe,  as  they  often  did,  the  European 
economies  could  then  use  the  dollars  they 
were  earning  to  buy  U.S.  gold.  But  no 
more.  We  have  revised  our  regulations 
until  today  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
money  we  provide  must  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  The  amount  that  is  spent 
elsewhere,  which  thus  may  add  to  our 
gold  drain,  has  been  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point.  In  gold  terms,  oiu-  aid 
now  costs  us  practically  nothing. 

In  returning  to  the  United  States 
these  days,  aid  dollars  are  spent  on 
American  goods  and  services.  In  the 
process,  they  provide  increased  sales  for 
American  industry  and  additional  jobs 
for  American  workers. 

This  fact  is  sometimes  di-sputed  by  peo- 
ple who  doubt  the  value  of  aid.  These 
critics  contend  that  aid  dollars  do  not 
add  to  the  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts, but  simply  make  it  easier  for  for- 
eigners to  acquire  things  which  they 
would  have  bought  with  their  own  means 
any\t-ay. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  assertion  is  a 
frank  admission  that  it  is  sometimes  so. 
There  are  isolated  cases  in  which  our 
economic  aid  flnances  purchases  which 
foreigners  would  have  made  anyway. 
When  this  happens,  however,  we  should 
remember  that  our  assistance  Is  benefit- 
ing the  recipient  country  in  two  ways,  as 
it  releases  local  funds  for  reobligation 
and  enables  the  community  to  make  pur- 
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chases  of  other  commodities  and  to  In- 
vest in  other  development  projects  for 
which  they  could  not  budget  otherwise. 
But  the  instances  in  which  external  aid 
actually  replaces  local  expenditures  are 
comparatively  rare.  In  most  cases,  if  we 
did  not  assist  the  developing  country  in- 
volved it  simply  would  not  have  the 
funds  to  buy  the  tractors,  fertilizer,  or 
industrial  machinery  that  our  assistance 
helps  to  finance.  Or,  if  it  were  able  to 
buy  these  items,  it  would  very  possibly 
buy  them  elsewhere:  from  Japan's  effi- 
cient, enterprising  industrialists,  or  from 
the  developing  country's  traditional  trad- 
ing partners  in  the  former  mother  coun- 
try— for  example,  Britain,  Prance,  or  the 
Netherlands. 

Additionally,  aid  dollars  do  more  than 
simply  provide  income  for  U.S.  export 
firms  and  the  workers  they  employ. 
There  are  indirect  effects  as  well.  These 
firms  and  workers  buy  goods  and  services 
in  their  American  communities,  and 
their  expenditures  create  more  income 
and  more  jobs,  classically  illustrated  by 
the  widening  rings  made  by  a  pebble 
dropped  in  a  pool  of  water.  By  the  time 
all  these  indirect  effects  are  added  up, 
each  aid  dollar  has  provided  perhaps  $3 
or  $4  of  income  for  American  farmers, 
workers,  and  businessmen. 

Aid  stimulates  sales  for  American  In- 
dustry, not  only  now  but  in  the  years  to 
come.  Thus,  nations  which  buy  Ameri- 
can tractors  with  U.S.  aid  funds  will  re- 
turn to  this  country  when  they  need 
spare  parts  and  accessories.  And,  familiar 
with  our  trade  and  our  services,  they  are 
more  likely  to  buy  other  things  from  us 
as  well.  Some  of  our  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing overseas  markets  today  are  in  coun- 
tries which  we  helped  to  achieve 
dynamic,  self-sustaining  economic 
growth — Israel,  Mexico,  and  Taiwan  pro- 
vides only  three  examples. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  America's 
own  economic  welfare,  then,  the  real 
question  does  not  seem  to  be  whether  we 
can  afford  aid.  The  real  question  is 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  provide  aid. 

Foreign  aid  provided  under  the  terms 
we  are  now  using  gives  a  large  boost  to 
the  American  economy.  Even  without 
considering  the  benefits  of  that  aid  for 
the  countries  which  receive  it,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  is  not  a  bad  thing. 

But  sadly,  nothing  is  free  in  this  world. 
Foreign  assistance  must  cost  us  some- 
thing more  than  it  seems  to  thus  far  in 
our  consideration.  On  a  more  abstract 
level,  the  cost  of  aid  is  the  value  of  the 
other  things  we  might  have  bought  with 
that  $5.5  billion,  if  we  had  not  chosen 
to  use  it  for  foreign  assistance.  That 
much  money  could  do  a  lot  to  expand  and 
improve  our  poverty  program.  It  could 
finance  further  dramatic  improvements 
in  American  education.  Or  it  could  help 
us  to  win  the  battle  against  air  pollution 
more  quickly.  If  we  eliminated  foreign 
assistance,  we  could  do  more  than  we  are 
now  doing  in  these  areas  of  pressing  do- 
mestic need.  Alternatively,  we  could  get 
our  astronauts  to  the  moon  a  little 
sooner,  or  we  could  even  turn  the  money 
back  to  the  taxpayer  to  spend  as  he 
liked — although  he  would  get  back  less 
than  4  cents  out  of  his  tax  dollar.  Are 
we  really  buying  something  with  our  for- 


eign aid  that  justifies  this  sacrifice  of 
$5.5  billion  worth  of  these  domestic  bene- 
fits? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  United 
States  derives  substantial  economic 
benefits  from  its  foreign  assistance.  But 
this  is  not  the  main  reason  we  give  aid, 
and  it  is  not  the  primary  benefit  we  de- 
rive from  aid.  The  most  important  thing 
we  get  out  of  aid  is  a  better,  safer  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  to  live  in. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear  at  this 
point.  I  am  not  talking  in  moral  terms.  I 
am  not  discussing  charity.  I  personally 
believe  that  we  Americans,  with  our 
wealth  that  is  unparalleled  in  all  history 
and  our  average  annual  income  of  about 
$10,000  per  family,  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  who  must  survive  on  as 
little  as  $300  per  family  and  who  j-earn 
for  a  better  life.  I  myself  feel  that  we 
Americans  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
the  rest — the  majority — of  mankind,  but 
I  am  not  proselytizing  or  insisting  that 
everyone  agree  with  me. 

Instead  of  asking  all  Americans  to 
worry  about  Asian  children,  I  cm  sug- 
gesting that  we  think  about  our  own 
children.  What  kind  of  world  will  they 
live  in?  Will  it  be  a  violence-plagued, 
starving.  Insecure  world,  or  will  it  be  one 
in  which  the  majority  of  mankind  sees 
some  hope  of  a  better  future?  Obviously, 
no  one  can  guarantee  that  foreign  aid 
will  buy  our  children  a  better  world  to 
live  in  than  the  one  we  have  today,  but 
I  honestly  believe  that  it  will  help. 

In  recent  years,  the  cold  war  has 
spread  to  the  less-developed  societies, 
these  countries  which  were  formerly 
either  dominated,  exploited,  or  utterly 
ignored  by  the  more  powerful,  sophisti- 
cated nations.  We  now  know  well  that 
communism  is  associated  with  hunger, 
frustration,  and  underdevelopment.  We 
know  that  revolution  and  violence  are 
connected  with  these  same  conditions. 
And  we  know  that  the  world  is  shrinking 
at  a  rapid — alm.ost  alarming  rate.  This 
process  of  shrinkage  is  bringing  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia  closer  to  us 
every  year.  In  terms  of  travel  time,  in 
terms  of  communications,  and  in  terms 
of  impact  on  our  daily  lives  these  conti- 
nents are  much  closer  to  us  today  than 
our  own  regional  areas  were  to  each 
other  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  the  people 
of  these  continents  are  hungry,  frus- 
trated, prone  to  violence  and  receptive 
to  communism,  we  will  feel  the  effects. 
As  we  have  learned  over  and  over,  most 
recently  In  Vietnam,  the  suffering  of 
others  quickly  becomes  our  own  suffer- 
ing. If,  out  of  the  70-odd  countries  to 
which  we  provide  foreign  assistance, 
there  is  just  one  potential  Vietnam,  and 
our  aid  helps  preserve  It  for  peaceful, 
evolutionary  development,  then  our  aid 
investment  will  have  paid  handsome  div- 
idends, not  only  in  terms  of  the  money  it 
saves  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  but  more  im- 
portantly In  terms  of  human  lives  and 
happiness. 

But  does  foreign  assistance  really  help 
prevent  future  Vietnams?  I  believe  it  is 
evident  that  It  does.  The  world  is  in  a 
process  of  willy-nilly  modernization. 
People  In  the  poorer  countries,  imlike 
their  fathers,  know  about  all  the  things 


that  are  lacking  In  their  lives.  They  de- 
mand progress  of  their  governments. 
They  become  discontented  and  rebellious 
when  they  feel  they  are  not  getting  it, 
that  their  governments  are  not  doing 
their  jobs.  They  become  disenchanted 
with  the  way  their  societies  are  run  and 
struggle  to  escape  them,  easy  prey  to 
agitation  or  rosy  promises  of  a  Commu- 
nist Utopia. 

All  these  countries  are  sadly  lacking 
in  the  resources  needed  to  mret  the  de- 
mands of  their  people  for  modernization 
and  an  improved  life.  Wh?n  we  provide 
aid  dollars  to  help  fill  these  resource 
gaps,  we  are  not  simply  helping  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  aid  we  ourselves  give.  Instead, 
we  expand  the  resources  of  the  develop- 
ing country  by  a  multiple  of  the  amount 
of  aid  we  provide.  By  participating  in 
multilateral  assistance  efforts,  we  en- 
courage other  developed  countries  to 
he'.p,  too.  For  each  dollar  of  aid  we  pro- 
vide, they  are  likely  to  furnish  an  af^di- 
tional  dollar  or  two.  And  by  insistini?  that 
the  developing  countries  carry  most  of 
the  load  themselves,  through  their  own 
self-help  eJiorts.  we  expand  the  tot^l  re- 
sources available  still  more.  The  ove;aIl 
result  is  that  each  American  aid  dollar 
may  ultimately  mean  $8,  or  $10.  or  J12 
of  resources  to  the  developing  country. 

If  we  reduced  or  eUminated  our  assist- 
ance to  these  countries,  they  v.'ould  suf- 
fer a  loss  of  resources  for  their  develop- 
ment equal  to  several  times  the  value  of 
the  aid  we  withdrew.  The  impact  of  thi.s 
loss  on  their  chances  of  realizing  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  would  bo 
crushing.  Their  frustrations  would 
mount.  The  chances  of  other  Vietnams 
would  increase  appreciably.  How  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  could  we  be? 

I  think  this  answers  my  question  about 
whether  the  benefits  we  get  from  foreipn 
aid  make  it  worth  our  while  to  give  up 
the  other  things  we  could  buy  with  tho^^e 
dollars.  I  think  the  answer  is  yes. 

Earlier  I  remarked  that  $30  is  about 
what  we  put  out  each  year  on  our  dally 
newspapers:  at  the  end  of  12  months,  ycu 
can  accumulate  a  lot  of  newsprint,  worth 
just  as  much  as  yesterday's  news  always 
is.  Tlie  other  $30,  which  we  each  spend 
on  foreign  aid,  takes  us,  and  the  world  a 
long  step  up  the  road  to  international 
security.  Foreign  assistance  materially 
improves  our  chances  of  living  in  a  bet- 
ter, safer,  happier,  more  prosperous 
world.  As  worthy  as  It  would  be  to  use 
our  aid  money  for  cleaner  air,  a  larger 
poverty  program,  a  slightly  accelerated 
space  program,  or  more  dollars  in  the 
taxpayer's  pocket,  I  think,  a  better 
world  for  his  children,  is  the  best  thing 
an  American  could  possibly  buy  with  his 
other  $30. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  support  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  Not  because  I  am  again.st 
people,  but  because  I  believe  the  people 
need  to  be  saved  from  our  good  Inten- 
tions corrupted  by  our  ill-advised  habit 
of  supporting  some  governments  which, 
accepting  our  aid,  allows  precious  httle 
of  what  they  receive  to  trickle  down  to 
their  own  people  so  much  in  need.  The 
annual  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
become  an  exercise  in  futility,  somewhat 
as  are  the  debates  on  the  semiarmual  re- 
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quests  to  raise  the  Federal  debt  limit.  We 
are  treated  to  the  same  time-worn  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  bill  that  were 
given  when  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
the  House  in  1961.  We  are  told  we  must 
spend  these  billions  to  protect  the  world 
from  communism.  There  are  several  seri- 
ous Inconsistencies  in  these  arguments. 

First.  The  record  reveals  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  Commiinist  in- 
fluence and  control  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  the  120  billion  of  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars through  the  past  20  years. 

Second.  Times  and  circumstances 
change,  but  our  foreign  aid  program  still 
is  premised  on  the  same  base  it  was  two 
decades  ago — the  only  difference  is  that 
there  is  more  of  it.  What  was  effective  20 
years  ago  or  even  5  years  ago  may  not  be 
effective  today  but  we  keep  on  pouring 
money  into  an  ever  diversified  number  of 
programs. 

Third.  It  is  clear  that  a  good  share  of 
our  aid  dollars  do  not  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  for  whom  we  are  told  they 
are  intended.  1  have  talked  to  too  many 
foreign  nationals  personally  not  to  be- 
lieve that  much  improvement  in  our  aid 
program  Is  imperative  if  the  program  is 
to  be  effective.  I  cannot  support  the 
spending  of  billions  of  our  tax  dollars  for 
programs  which  are  not  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Fourth.  It  is  Inconsistent  in  the  first 
magnitude  for  this  administration  to  re- 
quest billions  to  help  fight  communism 
around  the  world  when  it  is  requesting 
Increased  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries; refuses  to  deny  aid  to  countries 
supporting  the  Communists  opposing  us 
in  Vietnam;  permits  the  solidification  of 
the  Commimist  regime  in  Cuba ;  has  done 
nothing  to  assist  exUed  freedom  fighters 
from  Cuba  to  overthrow  Castro — in  fact, 
as  some  suggest,  supports  an  agreement 
made  with  the  Soviets  to  protect  Cuba 
from  Invasion ;  and  supports  nations  that 
not  only  do  not  back  us  up  but  actively 
oppose  us. 

I  have  consistently  stated  that  I  do 
not  oppose  some  forms  of  foreign  aid. 
Likewise,  I  have  consistently  stated  I 
cannot  in  conscience  support  a  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
program;  a  program  shot  through  with 
inecaciency,  corruption,  misuse  of  funds, 
and  questionable  programs.  How  can  we 
In  conscience  vote  over  $3  billion  of  our 
people's  hard-earned  money  to  support 
governments  all  over  the  world  when  our 
Nation  is  so  direly  in  need  of  billions  in 
our  own  Nation?  How  can  we  in  con- 
science vote  our  people's  hard-earned 
money  to  support  a  world  welfare  pro- 
gram when  our  national  debt  exceeded 
by  literally  billions  of  dollars  the  com- 
bined debt  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world?  This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion our  State,  local,  and  personal  debts. 

The  argument  that  the  present  foreign 
aid  program  should  be  continued  at  the 
present  level  because  of  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  is  a  hollow  one. 

Our  Marshall  Plan  aid  went  to  a  society 
that  had  an  ideology  of  developments. 
Our  seeds  were  cast  upon  fertile  ground 
in  countries  where  human  resources  had 
developed  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement 
that   the  aid  seed  would  be  properly 


husbanded.  These  conditions  are  not 
present  In  many  areas  in  which  present 
Marshall  Plan  type  aid  is  intended. 

The  Marshall  program  envisioned  a 
united  prosperous  Europe  that  would  be 
allied  with  the  United  States.  This  cer- 
tainly has  not  materialized.  Europe  is 
prosperous  and  to  that  extent  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  was  a  success.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  Europe  is  neither  united  nor  does 
its  interests  coincide  on  many  issues. 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
compelled  to  support  the  economic 
climate  of  countries  in  which  their  own 
citizens  refuse  to  give  their  support  be- 
cause they  lack  faith  in  the  integrity  or 
stability  of  their  own  governments.  Why 
should  the  American  people  pour  their 
money  into  countries  where  their  own 
citizens  will  invest  only  in  eeisily  liquid- 
ized assets? 

The  American  people  should  not  be 
compelled  to  support  the  economy  of  a 
country  in  which  its  government  cannot 
or  will  not  collect  taxes  from  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Shall  we  tax  a  workingman  in 
this  country  earning  $6,000  a  year  to  re- 
lieve the  rich  in  other  countries  to  amass 
fortunes  because  tliey  are  not  taxed? 

The  argument  that  a  vote  against  this 
program  will  prevent  us  from  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  just  not  true.  The 
only  reason  we  are  not  wiiming  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  because  our  leadership  does 
not  intend  to  win.  Our  goal  is  a  stale- 
mate, not  victory,  and  as  I  see  it  is  utterly 
foolish  to  tax  our  people  to  support  an 
economic  program  we  are  told  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  communism  when 
we  are  not  willing  to  win  a  war  with 
Communists  but  are  satisfied  with  a  mere 
stalemate. 

A  vote  against  this  program  wUl  not 
bring  the  program  to  a  grinding  halt. 
Everyone  knows  this.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  if  this  $3.2  billion  program  is  de- 
feated the  committee  can  and  no  doubt 
will  come  before  this  body  with  a  more 
realistic  program  based  on  a  more  con- 
servative layout  of  funds.  Even  if  the 
committee  did  not  come  up  with  a  1967 
bill,  there  is  enough  money  in  the  pipe- 
line to  carry  the  program  at  the  present 
level  for  over  2  years. 

This  program  is  not  all  bad.  There  is 
much  good  in  it  but  in  my  estimation  it  is 
too  big  in  scope  to  expect  our  taxpayers 
to  dig  into  their  pockets  for  an  increase 
in  taxes  in  face  of  an  inflation  that  has 
already  wiped  out  the  possible  savings 
of  many  who  have  nothing  better  to  look 
forward  to  but  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  political  ofiBceholders  when  they 
reach  retirement  age. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  new  section  304 
which  H.R.  12048  adds  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  This  section  re- 
quests that  the  President  explore  the 
means  and  prospects  for  improving  the 
peacekeeping  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  report  to  Congress  before 
March  31.  1968,  on  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  both  the  last  Congress  and  in  this 
Congress  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Moorhead],  and  I  have  been  calling  on 
the  administration  to  take  the  lead  in 


strengthening  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  130  and  131,  which  we 
introduced  in  this  body  last  February  8. 
Sixty-one  Members  of  this  body,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  have  since  demon- 
strated their  support  for  the  measure  by 
introducing  identical  resolutions.  I  Icnow 
I  speak  for  this  large  group  of  Members 
when  I  commend  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  the  stand  it  takes  on 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  through 
this  section  304. 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  has  ac- 
complished much  in  the  last  decade.  It 
has  effectively  reduced  border  violence 
in  the  Gaza  strip,  on  Cyprus,  in  Kash- 
mir, and  along  the  Israel-Syrian  border. 
But  the  future  need  for  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  is  likely  to  be  greater 
and  more  widespread. 

Vietnam  is  the  next  major  challenge 
for  peacekeeping.  Canada,  already  a  key 
contributor  of  peacekeeping  forces  to  the 
TJN.,  announced  in  April  it  is  drawing 
plans  to  send  its  troops  to  Vietnam  for 
peacekeeping  duty,  if  and  when  a  set- 
tlement is  reached. 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  why  the 
United  States  should  be  taking  a  greater 
initiative  in  the  United  Nations  on  peace- 
keeping than  it  is  doing. 

First,  because  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping has  demonstrated  it  Is  capable 
of  handling  a  number  of  situations  wliich, 
if  unchecked,  would  threaten  Interna- 
tional peace. 

Second,  because  as  the  United  States 
finds  itself  increasingly  more  involved 
in  international  disputes  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  peacekeeping  emerges  as  a 
way  for  these  conflicts  to  be  handled 
without  our  having  to  intervene  imi- 
laterally. 

For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  seek  ways 
to  improve  the  existing  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  resolution  I  have  introduced, 
some  of  these  ways  are  outlined. 

First,  more  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, aside  from  superpowers  like  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  must 
be  encouraged  to  earmark  troops  for 
peacekeeping  operations  and  have  them 
suitably  trained  for  such  duty. 

Second,  the  United  States  itself  must 
stand  ready  with  transport,  communi- 
cations, and  logistics  aid  to  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  as  it  has  on  prior  occa- 
sions. 

Tliird,  the  United  States  must  work  for 
the  adoption  of  guidelines  to  govern  fu- 
ture peacekeeping  operations,  so  the  op- 
erations can  be  less  ad  hoc  and  more 
smoothly  put  into  the  field. 

Finally,  when  conditions  on  the  world 
scene  make  it  feasible,  the  United  States 
should  support  the  formation  of  a  true 
world  police  force — a  United  Nations 
permanent  peacekeeping  force  composed 
of  men  individually  recruited  for  duty 
under  the  U.N.  flag,  not  the  flags  of  their 
respective  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  this  year's  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  recognizes  the  emerging  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping question.  I  hope  that  this  recog- 
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nition  of  the  problem  by  the  committee  We  ask  our  citizens  in  our  congressional  There  were  Drs.  Morgan  Collins,  Jr.. 

will  point  the  way  to  further  congres-  districts  to  increase  their  already  pun-  of  Forest  Creek  Clinic  and  Jose  Guierrez. 

sional  study  of  the  present  machinery  ishing  tax  burden  while  the  owners  or  of  the  Arkansas -Bolivia  program  who 

of    U.N.    peacekeeping    and    what    the  beautiful  homes  and  elaborate  farms  and  spent  what  would  have  been  their  vaca- 

United  States  can  do  to  strengthen  it.  ranches  in  these  coimtries  around  the  tions  teaching  Bolivian  doctors  new  tech- 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  world  pay  little  or  no  taxes.  niques    and    practices    in    Santa    Cruz 

listened  to  distinguished  proponents  of  Our  foreign  loans  carry  unrealistical-  Hospital. 

this  foreign  assistance  bill,  I  have  been  ly  low  interest  rates — 1  percent  with  no  There  was  a  four-man  team  of  expcits 

impressed  with  their  thoughtfulness  and  payments  for  10  years,  then  2V2  percent  in   agriculture   and   animal   husbandry, 

with  their  concern  relative  to  our  Na-  for  30  years.  Our  Government  must  bor-  headed  by  Dr.  Cecil  Giecg,  of  Texas,  who 

tion's  responsibility  to  nations  whose  eco-  row  its  money  at  a  much  higher  rate,  gave  of  their  knowledge  to  increase  agri- 

nomic  and  industrial  development  has  The  American  taxpayer  is  burdened  with  culture  production  in  Peru, 

been  slower  than  ours.  I  must  say,  how-  the  difference.  Few  nations  ever  pay  on  There  was  Dr.  Donald  Watt,   of  th-- 

ever,   that   our  country,   too,   is  facing  these  loans.  Vermont-Honduras    Partners    program 

times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  is  my  I  am  not  opposed  to  tiie  foreign  aid  g^id  two  technicians  who  drive  a  truck 

conviction,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  provi-  concept.  I  have  participated  in  and  sup-  flued  with  well-drilling  equipment  from 

sions  so  earnestly  promoted  by  my  es-  ported    various    people-to-people    pro-  Vermont  to  Honduras  to  supply  a  town 

teemed  colleagues  are  too  much  of  a  lux-  grams.  Churches,  foundations,  universi-  without  a  usable  water  supply, 

my  for  our  already  strained  economy.  ties,  and  American  industrj'  all  play  vital  There  was  Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick,  of 

With  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam,  an  over-  roles  in  giving  needed  aid  to  disadvan-  chicapo,  who  worked  for  3  weeks  in  Sao 

burdened  domestic  budget,  an  unprece-  taged  people.  Massive  Govemment  giv-  pauio  helping  a  community  devise  plan.-. 

dented  operating  deficit,  a  mounting  na-  ing,  however,  is  too  often  looked  upon  j^j.  se<.vage  treatment  facilities  to  com- 

tional  debt  and  the  threat  of  runaway  with  suspicion  by  recipient  nations.  It  ^at  a  serious  problem  of  water  pollution, 

inflation,  we  have  no  business  assuming  is  frequently  misused  by  greedy  bureau-  ^^^.^  ^,^^^  j^^.  ^aynard  Mires,  public 

responsibility    for    the    economic    well  crats  and  mihtary  strong  men    Let  us  j^^^j^j^  director  of  Delaware,  and  Ignacio 

being  of  the  whole  world.  I  believe,  Mr.  f-rst  make  our  know-how  available  to  ^.^^     ^^    ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^            ^.j^^  ^^^^  .^ 

Chaii-man,  that  nothing  would  please  our  people    who    are   interested   in   making  Delaware  who,  along  with  Miss  Elizabeth 

enemies  more  than  for  the  United  States  progress.  As  they  demonstrate  initiative  ^           ^  psychiatric  nurse,  spent  more 

to  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy.  and  effort     et  us  give  them  moneta^^^^^  providing  medical  help 

Besides,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  credit  at  realist  c  rates  on  the  same  basis  Panamanian  hosiptals 

in  this  House  today  abundant  evidence  that  credit  is  given  to  our  own  Govern-  J  was  Miss  Mildred  Vernosh    an 

that  in  many  instances  our  aid  has  done  "^fn   /^eh  help  does  not  corrupt  and  ^^^^^'^,,1^,^^  ZSson     ms      \Z 

little  or  no  good.  Time  and  time  again,  ^'l^P  f"  „,.„^„    .,_^  ■     „^„  ,j.„j.  jj.g  spent  6  months  in  Nicaraguan  hospitals 

our  dollars  are  fighting  each  other.  Too  Fuitheimoie    there  is  more  tnan  $b  ,     ,.  ^     nurses  in  anesthesia 

r,ffAn   wp  nnur  niir  aid  dollars  to  alleeed  billion  available  in  unused  funds  from  tra-nms?  nurses  in  anestnesia. 

often  we  pour  our  am  collars  to  aiiegea  ..                           j„4.i„    j^j.  Chairman  Out   of   slightly   more  than   $400,000 

friends  only  to  see  them  turn  around  and  Pnoi  year  appropriations.  i\ar  t.nairman,  portnpr.;  nrnprnm  ^inop  it « 

do  business  with  governments  in  Cuba,  I  suggest  that  we  pause  in  this  giveaway  spent  by  the  Partners  program  since  Us 

Red  Sa  orNorth  vSam  who  work  business  until  we  can  get  it  on  a  psy-  mcept.on    ,t  has   returned   ";°[e   f  an 

nr.lv  fnr  nnr  riP<jtriiotinn  chologically,  pohtically,  and  econonucal-  $7,000,000   in   direct   dollar   benefits   to 

°    n20yeSsofh?gh-ri^^^^  ,        ,       ,,      ,. 

the  United  States  has  spent  130  bUlion  more  aid  to  people  and  countries  thou-  The  money  for  travel  and  for  hving 

in  U  S  taxpayers  dollars.  Ninety  percent  sands  of  miles  away,  let  us  consider  giv-  expenses  lor  these  volunteers  will  permit 

of  the'  130  nations  who  are  members  of  ing  some  aid  to  the  American  taxpayer^  this  program  to  provide  even  more  valu- 

the  United  Nations  have  received  assist-  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  able  assistance  to  those  who  are  most  in 

ance  from  us.  yet  we  saw  most  of  them  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-  need. 

against  us  duilng  the  recent  Middle  East  marks  at  this  pomt  m  the  Record  and  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,   a 

crisis  France  who  has  received  over  $9  include  extraneous  matter.  list  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  the 

bilUon  in  addition  to  some  other  favors  in  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  Partners  of  the  Alliance  follows.  I  think 

connection  with  two  wars,  works  tire-  ^o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  all  will  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 

lessly  to  undermine  us  throughout  the  Michigan?  bargains  Government  has  to  offer: 

world  "^^^"^  ^'^^  "°  objection.  alab.m«a  Guatemala 

Egypt  and  other  Arab  nations  have  Mr.  BROOMPreLD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  valuction 

received  billions  in   American  aid,  yet  all  of  us  know,  there  are  few  bargains  school  construction,  San  lldefonso 

they  were  quick  to  falsely  blame  us  for  in  govemment  these  days,  and  this  is       ixtahuacan   $550 

their  recent  defeat  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi,  particularly  true  where  foreign   aid   is  Bookmobile  for  environs  of  Guate- 
Prime  Minister  of  India   not  only  voted  concerned.  mala  City,  value  of  equipment, 
a^^n^t  TiTSit  D?ised  E^Xin  a  dispu^^^  But  I  think  the  taxpayer  and  the  Na-  repair,  handling,  transportation.        5, 000 
against  us  out  praiseaJtgypi  ma  aispuLe  ..                   ..,                   fj^^     t^pir  moneVs  Registered    bull    fror.i    Southeast- 
based  completely  on  Communist  fabri-  "on  are  gettmg  more  than  tneir  money  s  ^      Livestock  improvement  as- 

cation.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  wort;h   in  a  program  wh  ch  has  been       g^ciation    6.000 

the  fact  that  serious  famine  in  India  is  growing  slowly  but  steadily  dunng  the  3  n^onths  in-service  training  pro- 
averted  only  through  massive  aid  from  past  3  years.  gram  (port  operations)  with 
the  United  States.  The  program  is  the  Partners  of  the  Mobile    Port    Authority    for    3 

Furthermore     Mr     Chairman     there  Alliance,   a   unique   conception   joining  Guatemalan     port     supervisors 

are  those  who  believe  that  India's  delay  together  31  States  of  our  United  States  (training,  board,  and  room  as- 

in  facine  ud  to  her  food  problem  is  at  with  similar  areas  in  South  and  Central        sistance) — .-. «,03u 

in  lacing  up  wj  iier  luuu  jjiuuiciii  la  au  2  months  in-service  training  at 
least  partly  attributable  to  U.S.  food  aid.  America.  t,,„,,  „,„  „.,.  Mobile  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
We  have  helped  India  meet  inunediate  Included  in  H.R.  12048  which  we  are  physical  Therapist  from  Guate- 
crises,  but  in  doing  so,  we  have  also  made  currently  considering  is  a  provision  niaian  Neurological  institute 
her  dependent  on  us  and  have,  thereby,  which  I  was  pleased  to  .-sponsor.  It  would  (training,  board,  and  room  as- 
weakened  her  national  food  production  authorize   the   appropriation   of   up   to       sistance)  3, 000 

capability   American  generosity  to  such  $714,000  to  support  the  Partners  of  the  4  refrigerators  for  Hospital  Nacionai 

countries  as  Nigeria  and  the  Congo  has  Alliance  program.                                               at  Huehuetenango     ..           800 

ceSnly  not  esSsheS  either  po'utical  Most  of  this  money  would  be  used  to  ^-^^^a^^tif  '"^^'""^'^^       x  000 

or  economic  stability  and  the  Alliance  buy  round  trip,  tourist-class  plane  tickets  Hos'tai  beds  a^  eqipm^ni'fo; 

for  Progress  program  in  Latin  America  and  to  pay  minimal  room  and  board  for       children's  hospital 1,  500 

can  hardly  be  called  a  success.  experts  who  have  volunteered  their  time  j^^  exhibit   (transportation,  Han- 

We  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  pur-  and  their  talent,  often  at  considerable       dUng) 800 

pose  was  to  help  nations  help  themselves,  financial  sacrifice  to  themselves,  to  fur-                                                      

but  these  nations  have  not  even  developed  ther  the  cause  of  friendship  and  a  better              Total  ^s,  000 

effective  property  tax  collection  systems,  life  In  all  the  Americas. 
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ARKANSAS/BOUVIA 

Valuation 
Mrrtlcal    doctor    worked    6    weeks 
with    Bolivian   doctors    (medical 
techniques    and    practices,    plus 
surgery)    M.  250 


Census    material (') 

One  scholarship  for  Montero 
School  (funds  for  other  scholar- 
ships for  Montero  and  Muyurlna 
being  raised)    250 

Arranging  1-year  scholarships  for 
2  Santa  Cruz  students  to  at- 
tend technical  vocational  high 
school.  Room  and  board  plus 
tuition  U    be  provided (') 

One  scholarship  to  Little  Rock 
University  being  arranged.  To 
Include  room   and   board (') 

Arranged  program  for  •*  university 
deans  and  4  students  for  4-day 
visit   In   Arkansas (') 

Conducting  survey  of  available 
hospital  equipment  and  instru- 
ments for  Santa  Cruz  Hospital 
for  summer  shipment  to  Bolivia.        (') 

Exploring  arrangements  for  In- 
service  training  in  rice  process- 
ing for  2   Bolivians (>) 

Exploring  possible  summer  pro- 
gram Involving  vocational  teach- 
ers working  with  Santa  Cruz 
schools    (') 

Little  Rock  Exchange  Club  do- 
nated funds  for  a  medical  post  In 
Santa  Cruz   250 

The  Little  Rock  school  system  is 
sponsoring  a  Spanish  teachers 
exchange  program  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1967  (dur- 
ing Bolivian  school  vacation). 
The  Bolivian  teachers  will  be 
provided  In-home  and  board  plus 
$300  a  month  each,  plus  trans- 
portation for  1  of  the  teach- 
ers             5,550 

Financing  of  self-help  projects: 
carpentry  training  for  inmates, 
construction  of  bridge,  schools, 
sport  field  and  health  center 1,  323 

Total    11,623      2 


CALIFORNIA  'MEXICO 

Baja  Califo'mia,  Nayarit,  Puchla, 
Sinaloa 

Hortlculturallst  to  Puebla.  Califor- 
nia. Partners  arranged  transpor- 
tation and  per  diem 900 

Permanent  summer  study  program 
arranged  between  California 
State  at  Pullerton  and  Univer- 
sity of  Puebla 1,  500 

Three  visits  of  4-doctor  team  to  San 
Bias  to  develop  hospital  equip>- 
-  ment  and  other  medical  projects. 
Included  delivery  10.000  Gam- 
busia  fish  (mosquito  larvae  con- 
trol) and  delivery  of  Instrument 
and  drugs.  California  Partners 
provided  transportation 7,600 

University  of  Southern  California 
Dental  School  establishing  con- 
tinuing dental  project  with  BaJa 
Norte.  Senior  students  to  work 
with  area  dentists  during  sum- 
mers and  over  weekend.  Providing 
mobile  dental  office  (vehicle, 
equipment,  etc.) ._       18,000 

Sports  equipment  sent  to  La  Purl- 
sima  and  San  Isidro  for  develop- 
ing Little  League  activities 150 

Management  group  of  Starklst  has 
approved  a  proposal  to  make  an 
oceanographlc  survey  of  the 
waters  of  Nayarit,  Including  all 
equipment  and  personnel  costs. 
No  value  assigned  at  this  point..       (}) 


CALTFORNIA/MEIICO COntUlUed 

Baja  California,  Nayarit,  Puebla, 
Sinaloa — Continued 

Valuation 

Arrangements  completed  for  $100.- 
000  Puebla  art  exhibit  for  Cali- 
fornia, tour  Of  schools  and  gal- 
leries. Assisted  by  California 
State  Art  Commission 

Technical  books  and  materials  sent 
to  School  of  Marine  Science  of 
University  of  BaJa  Norte 

Medical  equipment  for  Tortugas. 
Bahia  Community  Hospital 

Fellowship  grant  for  student  from 
University  of  BaJa  to  FuUerton 
State  College 

California  Partners  contribution  to 
Michael  R.  Young  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund,  California  State  Col- 
lege at  FuUertcn,  for  students 
from  Mexican  Pr.rtncr  states 


(•) 


•  1,000 
4,  000 


3,000 


500 


Total 


36,  550 


Oth(~r  projects  in  process 

A  medical  and  public  health  and 
sj»nitatlon  team  have  been  work- 
ing in  San  Bias.  Nayarit.  They 
have  begun  their  work  on  local 
mosquito  control,  sewage,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  city  hospital.  Dr. 
R.  Peters,  a  mosquito  expert  will 
return  next  summer  for  further 
assistance    (additional  funds) 2.000 

Technical    assistance    to    help    the 

State  of  Puebla  fruit  industry 1,  100 

Joint  business  ventures  are  being 
explored  in  the  fishing  and  agri- 
cultural fields.  Pullerton  is  spon- 
soring a  marine  life  survey  proj- 
ect in  San  Bias  and  the  data 
gathered  will  be  available  to  the 
local  authorities  to  help  develop 
Its  marine  resources.  (Total  proj- 
ect contribution  will  be  $30,000) 
Expended   to  date 2,500 

Bruges  and  surgical  equipment 
delivered  to  the  community  hos- 
pital of  San  Bias (i) 

graduate  economists  of  the 
State  of  Sinaloa  were  sent  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  training  in  crop  im- 
provement. The  Cnlifomia  Part- 
ners arranged  for  room  and  board 
during  their  4-week  stay 2,000 

60  California  students  attended  the 
University  of  Puebla  in  a  pro- 
gram organized  by  the  State  Col- 
lege at  Fullerton  Foundation. 
$400  per  student  (self-financed)  .       (') 

Three  firetrucks  to  Nayarit 10,000 

Fellowship         program — California 

State  College 3,000 

Additional  technical  books  and 
publications — University  of  BaJa 
California 5,000 

Additional     hospital     equipment — 

Bahla  de  Tortugas 8,  000 

Purebred  dairy  bull — University  of 

Sinaloa   1,000 

Additional  sporting  goods  equip- 
ment— towns  of  BaJa  California, 
La  Purislma,  San  Isidro 2,  000 

I  

Total   71,150 


Sec  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


COLOHADO/MINAS  GERAIS,  BRAZIL 

Shipment  of  hospital   and   educa- 
tional and  laboratory  equipment 

(April  1966)    150,000 

Organization    of    emergency    (dis- 
aster)     team     of     doctors     and 

nurse (>) 

School  roofing  material,  Tetxerlas 300 

Village  (Matozinhos)  water  pump.  100 

2  University   scholarships S,  850 

Niirses  training  material ■       {}) 


8,000 

SCO 


10,000 


(') 


50 


COLORADO/ MiN AS  GERAIS,  BRAZIL — Continued 

Valuation 

Shipment  of  8  micro  balances  and 
other  Instruments $12,800 

Shipment  of  hospital -medical 
equipment    

Shipment  of  medicines 

Antibiotics  shipped  to  Brazil, 
20,000  units  at  50  cents  per  unit. 
Lost  In  transit  aiKl  not  recovered 
to   date 

(Warehouse  dental  units  and  hos- 
pital supplies  valued  at  $18,000 
lost  in  1965  Denver  floods) 

Jaycees  (Brush,  Colo.)  sent  mimeo- 
graph machine  to  Minas  Gerals 

Scholarship  offered  by  Denver  Uni- 
versity   

Scholarship  offered  by  Colorado 
State  College 

8  tons  of  medical  and  dental  sup- 
plies for  Minas  Gerais  area  hos- 
pitals    

The  Brush.  Colo.,  school  district 
provided  300  school  desks  for 
rural  school 

14  cartons  of  school  equipment  and 
new  projector  and  slides  provided 
by  Colorado  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  financed 
a  3-week  trip  for  a  student  to 
Minas  Gerals  for  the  purjxwe  of 
developing  participation  In  proj- 
ect activities  

3  school-to-school  partnerships  In 
process 


1,350 
1,350 


10,000 


8,000 


340 


1.800 


0) 


Total    203,340 


CONNZCTICtTT  /  PARA  fS  A 

Hospital  equipment  shipment 

Arela  Art  and  Crafts  School  (addi. 

tional    3,000    committed) 

Funds  for  Santa  Rita  school  con- 
struction     

Funds  for  desks,  Pitumbu  school 

Funds  for  materials  for  voluntary 

women's  organization 

Funds  for  Padre  Dehon  orphanage- 
Funds  for  piano  for  Institute  for 

the  blind 

A  fifth  shipment  of  hospital  and 
dental  equipment  left  lor  Paralba 
on  January  17,  1967.  Approxi- 
mately 200,000  lbs.  of  hospital 
equipment  provided  to  furnish  a 
60-bed  hospital,  equip  7  den- 
tists' offices  and  40  health  posts 

throughout  Paralba 

In  August  1968,  a  laboratory  was 
shipped  to  Jopo  Pessoa  for  the 
teaching  of  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paralba.  Donated  by 
Chester  Electric  of  Connecticut. 
The  Greenwich  North  Street  PTA 
Is  sponsoring  the  construction  of 
the  first  school  in  Ribelra — a  vil- 
lage of  about  1,500  Inhabitants. 
School    desks   and   supplies   will 

also  be  provided 

Donations  of  a  quantity  of  books 
for  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Paralba  at  Joao  Pessoa  ar- 
ranged   by    Congressman    John 

Monagan    

Funds  being  provided  for  plant  Im- 
provements of  a  high  school  In 
Itaparanga  (to  date  $150  raised)  _ 
Funds  to  purchase  books  in  Braille 
and  other  material  for  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  In  Camplna 
Grande.  Provided  by  the  Junior 

Women's  Club  of  Greenwich 

Assistance  to  the  "Won^n's  Volun- 
teer Organisation"  In  Paralba  for 
the  purchase  of  fabrics  to  make 

hospital  clothing,  sheets,  etc 

Pediatrics  Hospital  (Joao  Pessoa)  _ 


30,000 

2,000 

1,175 
250 

110 
365 

650 


400,000 


5,000 


1,600 


(') 


150 


250 


100 
1,000 
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coNNBcmcxTT/PARAtBA — Continued 

Valuation 
Presently  In  storage,  pending  avail- 
ability of  transportation  funds, 
are  2  X-ray  units  and  other 
medical  equipment  (approximate 
value)     $20,000 


Total 462,450 


DELAWARE/PANAMA 

Funds  for  vocational  school  ac- 
tivity Santiago  de  Veraguas 

Nets  for  fishing  cooperative 

300  pounds  vegetable  seed  and  my- 
lar   sheeting 

Hand  tools  for  Olivares  Vocational 
School 

Cabinetmaker  to  vocational  school 
for  1-month  program 

Funds  for  equipment  Del  Marva 
Boy  Scouts  (continuing  project)  . 

Medical  team,  2  months  in  Panama. 
Board  and  room  arranged  by 
Panama  Partners 

Glue  and  lacquer  for  San  Bias  In- 
dian crafts  program 

San  Mlguellto  Vocational  School, 
hand  tools 

In-service  training  program  for 
2  Panamanian  engineers — 12 
months.  Transportation  provided 
by  Panama;  training,  living  costs, 
etc.,  provided  by  Delaware 

Agricultural  extension  training  ac- 
tivity. University  of  Delaware. 
Room  and  board,  local  trans- 
portation   

During  the  summer  of  1966  4  high 
school  students  from  the  Dover 
area  traveled  to  Panama  at  their 
own  expense  and  spent  6  weeks  as 
guests  of  Panama  families  and  at- 
tended regular  classes  at  the  In- 
stituto  Panamericano 

6  Panamanian  students  and  2 
teachers  participated  in  Partners 
activities  in  Delaware  for  a  period 
of  6  weeks 

The  University  of  Delaware  and 
Delaware  Partners  providing  an 
agricultural  team  composed  of  4 
experts,  to  work  in  Panama  for 
a   month 

A  small  food  processing  industry  Is 
now  In  operation  as  a  Joint  pri- 
vate sector  venture  as  a  result  of 
Delaware/Panama  Partners  pro- 
gram. $20,000  investment 

To  Boy  Scouts  of  Panama  (addi- 
tional   funds) 

Total 


90 
110 

1,700 
300 

1,000 
650 

5,250 

50 

600 


12,  400 


750 


(') 


1,  000 


(') 


(■) 


565 


24,  465 


FLORIDA,  COLOMBIA 

50  junior  college  and  15  university 
level  scholarships.  (34  junior  col- 
legs  and  5  university  levol  being 
utilized.)     69,250 

Special  Junior  college  program  pro- 
vided for  29  secretarial  students. 
(Room  and  board  provided  Mit 
value  not  assigned.) 4.300 

3  Florida  students  studying  in 
Colombian  universities.  Florida 
Partners  arranged  for  tuition. 
Colombian  Partners  provided 
transportation,  students  paying 
own  room  and  board (') 

Community  college  consultant  sent 
to  BarranqulUa  for  short-term 
assignment  with  technological 
institute    1,050 

Medical  supplies  sent  to  Barran- 
qulUa for  use  In  gastroenteritis 
epidemic.  (Local  authorities  re- 
ported number  of  lives  saved  as 
result.)  Emergency  transporta- 
tion provided 1,250 


(M 
$4.  250 

1.750 


FLORIDA/COLOMBIA — Continued 

Valuation 

Agricultural  soil  kits,  publications, 
disease  Identification  slides,  etc. 

Survey  of  nurses  training  needs 

70  films  to  Audio  Visual  Systems 
Institute     (ISAV) 

ISAV  apprentice  training  and  sub- 
sistence provided  by  Florida 
State  (3  months  at  university. 
3  months  with  State  develop- 
ment commission,  3  months  with 
Tampa  station.)  (Value  assigned 
for  subsistence  cost  only,  not 
training    costs) 

30  Florida  students  to  Cundlna- 
marca,  Colombia  on  8  weelts  spe- 
cial training  In  Spanish.  Latin 
American  history,  etc 

Medical    supplies 

A  4-man  team  representing  state 
civic  organizations  visited  Co- 
lombia In  March  to  identify  proj- 
ects and  finalize  Implementation 
guidelines    

A  3-man  team,  self-financed,  rep- 
resenting Colombia  Partners 
traveled  to  Florida  in  March  to 
make  arrangements  on  educa- 
tional and  agricultural  pro- 
grams     

4  4-H  Colombians  will  partici- 
pate during  June  1967  with  their 
Florida  counterpart,  in  an  agri- 
cultural youth  action  program.. 

3  Florida  University  students  have 
been  sent  to  Los  Angeles  Univer- 
sity   (Colombia) 

15  junior  college  scholarships 

500  pounds  medical  supplies  sent 
to    Colombia 

32  Florida  Jaycees  now  in  Colombia 
vLiting  counterpart  chapters  to 
work  out  exchange  programs 
through  auspices  of  Florida 
P.irmers  Ct/mmittee.  Self-financ- 
iag  expenses,  $6,000 

5  educators  from  Florida  visiting 
Universidad  Atlantico.  Develop- 
nieut  of  inst'tution-to-institu- 
tion  program  with  Universldad 
Atlantico    1.000 


2.160 


7.500 
900 


1.500 


1.500 


1,000 


2.400 
4,000 

5.000 


(') 


Total 108.810 


.Sec  footnote  at  end  of  t:ihlo. 


IDAHO/ ECU.\DOR 

Cash  contribution  to  date  to  imple- 
ment projects  in  Pelileo  Town 
Plan:  cannery.  Irrigation,  tailors/ 
weavers  training  center,  and 
water  purification 

Vitamins  and  antibiotics 

Hospital    equipment 

Auto  repair  tools  for  training  cen- 
ter (collaboration  with  Pan 
American  Development  Founda- 
tion)     

Motors  for  spinning  cooperative — 

Funds  to  repair  braille  equipment 
for  school  for  the  blind 

Blockmaking  machines  (collabora- 
tion with  Pan  American  Develop- 
ment Foundation)  for  Marianita 
school  project 

Water  pumps  for  San  Carlos  (col- 
laboration with  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation ) 

4  sewing  machines,  1  typewriter 
for  children's  center . 

Tents  and  sleeping  bags  for  forest 
cooperative 

Hypodermic  syringes  for  inocula- 
tion program 

Funds  for  doors,  windows  for  school 
(collaboration  with  Pan  Ameri- 
can Development  Foundation)  — 

Funds  for  tools  and  equipment  for 
vocational  training  school  in  Cal- 
deron 


6,000 

200 

4,000 


700 
620 

100 


240 


300 


150 


250 


150 


150 


240 


Total 


$241 


(') 


iDAHO/ECtrADOB — Continued 

Valuation 

Funds  for  equipment  for  carpentry 
and  home  economics  classes  at 
Banos  

Funds  for  school  carpentry  shop  In 
Pelileo  

Colleges  and  universities  planning 
to    offer    scholarships 

Equipment  for  a  physics  laboratory 
in  the  Mariano  Benites  School 
(Pelileo)    

5  clinics/nutrition  centers  In  the 
barriadas  of  Guayaquil  received 
equipment  purchased  with  funds 
donated  by  students  of  Cortland 
College  (New  York) 

Funds  to  help  establish  publica- 
tions service  In  adult  education 
program  for  the  Province  of 
Manabl    

Boise  College  donated  funds  for 
educational    material 

Supplies  for  elementary  school  in 
Pillaro  

Equipment  and  supplies  for  Pelileo 
Hospital    


75 


75 


100 


65 


215 


60 


2,898 


16,819 


ILLTNOir-    "5 *.0  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Short-term  consultant  to  Sao  Paulo 

to  work  on  pollution  problems 1,  500 

Funds    for    playground    equipment 

for  Escola  Villa  Maria 345 

(Project  in  process)  4  weeks  In- 
service  training  for  2  Paulistas 
in  techniques  of  fund  raising 
etc.  •  •  •  for  community  chest- 
type  program.  Illinois  to  provide 
training  program  valued  at  $50 
per  diiy  per  m.an  at  20  days 2.  000 

Plus  room  and  board  valued  at  $15 

per  day,  per  person,  30  days 1.350 

2  schoIarship)s  at  $2,500  per  scholar- 
ship (in  process) 5,000 

Teaching  assistant  at  University  of 
Illinois  Including  compensation 
plus  tuition  and  fees 4.000 

50  Braille  watches  (estimated  value 
$15  each)  shipped  in  January 
1967  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  Sao  Paulo... 7j0 

Working  language  department 
scholarship  provided  by  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  air  travel  and 
expenses  provided  by  Illinois 
Partners   5  000 

Illinois  Partners  activities  for  four 
representatives  of  the  Brazilian 
Federation  to  the  Chicago  World 
Trade  Conference  In  February 
1967    1,000 

1  full  scholarship  at  the  University 

of  Illinois  for  the  fall  of  1967 6,  000 

Funds  provided  by  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  to  fi- 
nance a  student  exchange  pro- 
gram             2.230 


Total 


30,225 


iy-m;r.<.\  Rio  cr.ADc  uo  sul.  bf.i.'il 
Funds  for  materials  for  girls'  school 

in  Santa  Cruz C05 

12  university  scholarships  available 
(value      calculated      on      1-year 

basis) 11,400 

Open  heart  surgery,  hospitalization 
room    and    board    for   2    months 

postoperative    period 7.000 

Medical  supphes 2,500 

Funds   for  housing 100 

Electronic  equipment  for  a  univer- 
sity laboratory  in  Pelotas 100 

Industrial       exhibits      from      Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  to  Indiana (') 
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INDlANA/nO  QSANDE  DO  BTTL,  '"attt COn. 

ValvAtion 

OfTer  of  milk  bottling  equipment 
for   cooperative (') 

10  students,  2  Interpreters  assisted 
In  official  Tlslt  to  Indiana  firms 
and  Institutions (») 

University  sctiolarshlp  provided $800 

2    small   shipments   of   specializes! 

medicines (') 

20  tons  of  hospital  and  dental 
equipment  provided  by  the  In- 
diana Hospital  and  Dental  Asso- 
ciations       150,000 

A  school-to-school  program  In- 
volving 40  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  the  2  Partners  States (') 

Contributions  by  Marian  College 
(Indianapolis)  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
Girls'  Orphajiage 1,  165 

School  supplies  donated  by  Indiana 

Girl   Scouts   1,600 

4,000  books  provided  by  Indiana 
Partners  for  libraries  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  (Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  Partners  providing  transpor- 
tation)           12,000 

Diesel  engines  and  parts  donated 
by  the  Cummlngs  Diesel  Engine 
Co.,  of  Columbus  for  6  vocational 
Bchools 24,600 

Donation  to  labor  union  housing..  600 

Funds  to  complete  work  In  girls' 
school  In  Santa  Cruz  do  Sul 1,  000 

Total 213,  530 

lOWA/TTJCATAN  PENlNStTI^,  MEXICO 

Funds  for  school  furniture  for 
Coleglo  Central,  Merlda 160 

Student  scholarship  support  (room 
and  board)  for  students  to  at- 
tend school  In  Sotuta,  Yucatan 
$15/month/15    boys/year) 8.600 

Funds  for  14  fertilizer  sprayers 
($70  each)  for  Sotuta  farmers 
cooperative 980 

Funds  for  support  of  credit  union 

workers,    Yucatan 2,000 

Central  College  professor  and  18 
students  traveled  to  Yucatan  for 
educational   program (») 

Arrangements  being  made  for  26 
Yucatan  medical  students'  visit 
to  Iowa  for  program  in  collabora- 
tion with  medical  school  and 
state  health  dejjartment (•) 

San  SebiMtlan  housing  Project  In 
Merlda 560 

Seven  iiniversitles  In  Iowa  spon- 
sored a  performance  of  the  Mexi- 
can Ballet  Folklorlco  in  Des 
Moines  on  March  27.  Proceeds  for 
project    implementation 5,000 

Tipton   project — Irrigation 1,  000 

Tools  to  build  a  small  farm-to- 
market  road  and  funds  to  imple- 
ment various  self-help  projects.        4,  0(X) 

Medical  equipment  presently  being 
collected  for  the  University  of 
Merlda  (i) 

Funds  raised  to  purchase  library 
books  for  the  Ignaslo  Ramirez 
Loi)ez  School  in  Merlda (') 

Central  College  (Pela)  Is  sponsor- 
ing an  educational  program  for 
30  students  to  Yucatan,  self-fi- 
nanced, during  the  1967  spring 
vacation.  The  students  will  re- 
ceive credit  courses  in  special 
geology  and  other  courses (») 

Youth  activities  (4-H,  etc.)  are  be- 
ing develop>ed  and  Implementa- 
tion scheduled  to  begin  In  Aprll__         (>) 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


IOWA  YUCATAN  PENINSULA,  MEXICO — Continued 

Valuation 
Community    development    projects 
are  being  arranged  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Foundation (') 

Yucatan  cattlemen  to  receive  tech- 
nical help  from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. Cattle  proJscuB  to  evolve.-       (') 


Total 


$17,300 


Other  projects  in  process 

KENTUCKY    ECUADOR 

Valuation 

3  outboard  motors  for  Cayapa  Indian 

project 1,500 

Hospital  equipment  and  supplies 10,000 

Public   administration   consultant   to 

Quevedo  for  3  weeks 750 

For  the  4-H  In  Santa  Elena — funds  to 

purch.ve  chicks,  feed  and  vaccine.-  75 

For  the  Quevedo  market — construc- 
tion material,  electrical  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  etc 500 

Books  for  t^e  Juan  Montalvo  neigh- 
borhood lending  library  in  Guaya- 
quil   slums 150 

Funds  to  purchase  reference  material 
for  the  community  lending  library 
of    Mllagro 150 

50  kits  for  rural  schools  containing 
inflatable  globes,  atlas  maps,  etc.. 
p:int-^d  in  Spanish 303 

Kentucky  Partners  have  organized  a 
volunteer  medical  assistance  proj- 
ect through  which  self-financed 
physicians  will  donate  their  services 
for  a  period  of  3  weeks  In  Ecuador (') 

Funds  for  little  libraries  and  teaching 
aids  raised  by  Franklin  County 
Democratic  Women's  Club 360 

Eugenlo  Ksp>eJo  General  Hospital;  13 
beds,  etc. — Kentucky  Hospital  As- 
sociation       1,300 


ToUil 15.088 


MARTLAND    RIO  DE  JANEIHO,  BRAZIL 

7  university  scholarships 5,600 

Program  arrangements  for  Brazilian 
Agriculture    officials (») 

Funds     for     3     school     construction 

projects    4.000 

Funds  for  Installing  electricity  In 
Favela    school l.CKX) 

Antibiotics  and  other  drugs  shipped 

for  flood  disaster  program 11,000 

Kitchen  equipment  for  school  center 

In     Niteroi 300 

Sewing  machines  and  typewriters  for 
vocational  school  in  Sao  Goncalo 
(AFL-CIO)     300 

Machine  for  use  in  production  of 
high  protein  doughnuts  In  pilot 
nutrition  project.  (Nlnos  activ- 
ity)     

TYalnlng  of  2  technicians  to  use  pro- 
tein doughnut  machine 

Training  offer  to  electric  cooperative 
technicians.  Maryland  Electric  Co- 
operative     

Arrangements  (room,  board,  program 
visits)  for  5  students  for  2-month 
period   

Chemistry     equipment     for     Niteroi 

school    130 

2-month  program  for  5  Brazilian  stu- 
dents (including  room  and 
board)     (») 

9  self-financed  Maryland  high  school 
students  attended  Brazilian  schoolB 
for  2  monUis (>) 

A  second  group  of  16  Brazilian  stu- 
dents participated  in  Partners 
activities   (2  months) («) 


3.000 

600 

C) 

(M 

MAR7LAND/RIO   DE  JAMEIBO.   BEAZIL Continued 

Valuation 
The  Maryland/Rio  School-to-School 
Partnership  program  has  expanded 
to  40.  Activities  include  tlie  ex- 
change of  teaching  materials,  stu- 
dent writing  projects  with  em- 
phasis in  the  cultural  aspects  of 
the  2  regions.  Some  of  the  Mary- 
land Partner  schools  have  offered 
financial  assistance  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Instructional  materials (') 

10  tons  of  hospital  equipment  in- 
cluding X-ray  machines,  operating 
room  lamps,  sterilizers,  beds.  etc. 
Members  of  the  Maryland  AFL-CIO 
provided  transport  and  crating $25,000 


ToUl 57,930 


MASS.'.CHUSETTS/ANTIOQUTA,      COLOMBIA 

Initial  shipment  of  100  professional 
books  sent  by  Prof.  Sam  Beer  of 
Harvard  to  School  of  Finance  and 
Administration  1,000 

Scholarship  fund  in  collaboration 
with  LASPAU  (Latin  American 
Scholarship  Program  of  American 
Universities)  program.  Funds  now 
being  raised  with  goal  of  $26,  000 (') 

5  scholarships  for  Colombian  stu- 
dents      15,000 

350  professional  books  for  libraries 1.  000 

Technical  assistance  arranged 10,000 

6-month  training  for  a  young  Co- 
lombian banker. 

3  weeks'  training  period  for  a 
Colombian  executive  in  the  insur- 
ance field. 

Technical  help  provided  In  Installa- 
tion of  modern  physics  laboratory 
for  a  night  school  for  workers  In 
Envlgado  (Medellln).  (Funds  will 
be  provided  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment.)          (') 


Total    27.000 


MICHIGAN  PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

The  Oakland  County/Cauca  Valley,  Co- 
lombia, operation  has  been  phased  out  and 
a  statewide  Michigan  Partnership  Is  develop- 
ing with  Belize  (BrlUsh  Honduras).  A  Michi- 
gan Program  Development  Team  Is  now  In 
Belize.  The  following  data  pertains  to  the 
earlier  Oakland  County/Cauca  Valley  ac- 
tivity: 

Valuation 
Exchange  of  2  Colombian  and  2 
Michigan     students,     scholar- 
ships, room,  and  board.  Value 
assigned    to    scholarships    and 

subsistence   costs $5,000 

Instltuto  de  Ayuda  Mutua  (self- 
help)     established    to    provide 
evening  adult  as  well  as  school 
age  children's  literacy  classes: 
Complementary  contribution  650 

Local    volunteer    Instructors 

and    faclllUes (») 

Teacher's  guides  and  Instruction 
material  for  literacy  classes  for 
300  Inmates  of  Villa  Nueva 
prison.  (Instruction  provided 
by  2  exchange  students  from 
Oakland  University  and  Peace 

Corps  volunteers) (') 

Complementary  contribution  to 
activate  a  science  museum  and 
laboratory  at  Coleglo  Naclonal 

Academico  In  Cartago 120 

School  supplies  for  450  children 
attending  3  community  built 
"barrio"  schools  which  receive 
no  government  financial  assist- 
ance    150 
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MICHIGAN  PARTHEBS  OT  THE  ALLIANCE COn. 

Valuation 

Vocational  training  In  auto  me- 
chanics with  focus  on  unem- 
ployed unskilled  men: 

Tools  and  instructional  ma- 
terials from  Michigan $150 

Locally  provided  facilities 
and  salary-free  volunteer 
instructors    {») 

Christmas  contributions  in  lieu 
of  usual  gift  exchanges  by  7 
Waterford  Township  schools 
toward  local  purchase  of  school 
supplies  for  7  schools  In  Call 
and  vicinity 150 

A  photographic  exhibit  entitled 
"Call-Noche"  displayed  In  Oak- 
land County  Schools  and  pub- 
lic buildings 0) 

United  Auto  Workers  Union  par- 
ticipation in  Congress  of  the 
Federation  of  Free  Workers  of 
Valle  in  Call  and  subsequent 
voluntary  consultation  with 
local  union  officials 965 

Hosting  return  visit  of  Call  labor 
union  leader  to  Michigan,  pro- 
gram expenses 700 

Mimeograph  presented  by  UAW 
(Michigan)  to  PESTRALVA 
(labor  union)  in  Call 400 

Assignment  of  Oakland  County 
Partners  representative  In  Call 
for  10  months  to  provide  liai- 
son with  counterpart  organiza- 
tion. Salary,  transportation  of 
family,  etc 15,000 

The  agricultural  committee  of 
the  Michigan  Partners  wUl 
send  an  agricultural  expert  and 
his  wife  to  British  Honduras  to 
serve  In  an  advisory  capacity 
for  1  year (i) 

Eleven  students  from  British 
Honduras  attending  10  Michi- 
gan colleges  and  universities. 
Full  cost  scholarships.  Trans- 
portation provided  by  Tan  Air- 
lines   —  77,880 

The  education  committee  Is 
working  on  a  school-to-school 
program  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  education 
and  rehabilitation  program  In 
British  Honduras (») 

The  cultural  exchange  committee 
is  planning  to  bring  a  Belizian 
dance  group  to  Michigan  for  an 
extended  tour.  Further  ex- 
changes of  people  and  cultural 
activities  will  follow (^) 

The  public  health  and  medical 
education  committee  Is  work- 
ing to  provide  British  Honduras 
With  a  hospital  administrator, 
a  Public  Health  Officer  and  a 
public  health  and  medical  edu- 
cation specialist (') 

The  Welfare  and  Women's  Service 
Organization  Committee  is  col- 
lecting band  instruments, 
treadle-type  sewing  machiaea 
and  homemaklng  aids  for  ship- 
ment to  British  Honduras (') 

The  Tourism,  Industry,  and  Com- 
merce Committee  supports  and 
serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  a 
hotel,  the  organization  of  a 
Develo{Hnent  Bank.  A  Special 
Investment  Conference  was 
held  in  Michigan  on  March  9, 

1967   (1) 

Port  project  being  explored (*) 


Total 


See  footnote  at  end  of  t.ible. 


MISSOURI/PASA   (BRAZIL) 

The  Missouri  Partners  had  chan- 
neled a  shipment  of  128  tons 
Of  DDT  to  the  Para  Partners 
for  emergency  use 

Seeds  provided  for  experimental 
purpose  on  a  farm  near  Santa- 
rem 

("The  Governor  Alacid  Nunes 
Scholarship":  2  scholarships 
available  to  Missouri  Students 
only  at  the  University  of  Para 
(including  tuition,  fees  and 
lodging  )  This  is  a  contribution 
of  the  Para  Partners  to  their 
Missouri  counterparts  commit- 
tee,  $1.000) 

Medical  equipment  shipped  In 
February  1967  for  hospitals  in 
Santarem  and  Monte  Alegre 

65  schools  establishing  school-to- 
school    program 


T7,  880 


Valuation 


(•) 


(') 


(') 


$1,000 


(') 


Total 


1,000 


NEW  JERSEr/ALAOOAS,  BRAZIL 

Seed  for  school  garden  projects 
( Including  their  transporta- 
tion)      1,300 

Funds  for  school  equipment,  Sao 

Miguel  dos  Campos 387 

Funds    for    Lions    Club    youth 

project 400 

Rutgers  scholarship  including  all 

expenses  2,700 

Air  transportation  (for  Partners- 
arranged  scholarship)  financed 
through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  of  New 
York 766 

New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  provided  funds  for: 
2  sewing  machines,  breeding 
sows  for  agriculture  project; 
partial  funding  of  movie  pro- 
jector and  screen 600 

1967  Rutgers  scholarship 2,  700 

Air  transportation  by  Inst.  Int. 

Ed.  of  New  York 768 

4-H  Club  youth  exchange 600 

An  Alagoas  handicraft  exhibit 
was  shown  in  June  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  convention (') 

nood  stricken  people  in  Alagoas, 
received  15  packages  (680 
pounds)  of  antibiotics  and 
medical    supplies 7,  000 

Films  depicting  historic  and 
modem  New  Jersey  were  sent 
to  its  Brazilian  counterpart 
state (') 

0  New  Jersey  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  have  donated  10 
tons  of  equipment  for  hospitals 
and  medical  centers  through- 
out Alagoas.  Slilpment  arrived 
In  Brazil  the  first  week  in 
January 25,000 

Another  shipment  of  hospital 
equipment  (approx.  43  tono) 
is  pending — transportation 
funds  are  not  available 86,  000 

The  New  Jersey  Partners  are 
■ponsoring  a  project  that  will 
provide  surplus  equipment  to 
rural  hospitals  in  Alagoas,  ob- 
tainable through  the  Direct 
Relief  Foundation  of  Califor- 
nia. Questionnaires  for  listing 
needs  have  been  sent  to  the 
Alagoas  Partners (') 


Total- 


122.666 


NORTH  CAROLINA  'COCHABAMBA 
(BOLIVIA) 


From  April  1906  to  March  1967  a 
total  of  66  projects  were  Imple- 
mented in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  road  construction, 
water  supply  and  other  com- 
munity social  improvements.. 

Medical  equipment  shipped  In 
April  1967 

Total 


Valuation 


$12,916 


10.  000 


22.916 


OHIO /PARANA   (BR.AZIL) 

3  tons  hospital,  medical,  dental 

equipment,  and  instruments..  5.  000 

Parana  University  professor  of 
Portuguese  participated  In  spe- 
cial language  program  at  Miami 
University  for  aVi  months 1,000 

Ohio  Partners  arranged  1-week 
program  for  9  Brazilian  stu- 
dents, Including  speaking  en- 
gagements. Room,  board,  and 
total  program  arrangements (>) 

Program  arrangements  for  other 

Brazilian   groups (*) 

Various  small  projects  coordi- 
nated by  Mary  Hirschfeld (>) 

Program  Arrangements  (UJS. 
transportation,  per  diem,  etc.) 
for  Parana  newspaper  woman 
in  collaboration  with  Ohio 
Newspap>er  Women's  Associa- 
tion. 30-day  program  coordi- 
nated by  Mary  Hirschfeld 1,  500 

A  group  of  30  Ohio  students  are 
scheduled  to  study  in  Parana 
in  the  summer  of  1967 (») 

In  1968,  20  Parana  students  will 
study  at  Miami  University 
(Ohio)    (») 


Total- 


11.600 


OKLAHOKA/rLAZCALA-MOSKUlB 
(MEXICO) 

Honey  production  project  In 
naxcala 120 

60  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  committed  to  schol- 
arships to  girls'  school  In  Mexi- 
co. Poinds  currently  being 
raised 4,800 

Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
establishing  exchange  program 
to  Involve  50  scholarships  (in- 
cluding fees,  room  and  board ) . 
In   process (') 

Planning  assistance  for  soils  lab- 
oratory and  demonstration 
school  in  Tlaxcala.  Laboratory 
to  be  equipped (') 

Arrangement  for  1-hour  weekly 
radio  broadcast  on  partnership 
program    (') 

Providing  27  one-year  scholar- 
ships ($35  each)  for  rural  girls 
to  attend  special  girls'  school  in 
Tlaxcala.  7  completed  to  date-.  2.  295 

Students  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity are  providing  technical 
assistance  plus  equipment  fox 
a  demonstration  school  and  a 
soil  laboratory  at  Tlaxcala.  The 
equipment  has  been  collected 
and  Is  In  storage  to  be  sent  as 
soon  as  the  community  com- 
pletes the  building.  (State  of 
Tlaxcala  has  already  donated 
the  land  for  the  school.) 2.  000 

University  scholarships  are  being 
developed  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  has  offered  2  scholarships 
(tuition,  room  and  board) (') 


cxin- 
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OKLAHOMA/TLAXCAI^-MORELOS 

(MEXICO)  — continued 


Medical  and  dental  supplies  and 
equipment  for  charity  hospital 
win  be  delivered  by  the  Okla- 
homa National  Guard  planes.. 

The  Oklahoma  Partners  partici- 
pated In  the  Tlaxcala  State 
Fair  by  organizing  a  free  West- 
ern 4-day  Rodeo,  air  transpor- 
tation. Rodeo  stock,  perform- 
ers, and  Rodeo  expenses.  (Tlax- 
cala Partners  gave  hospitality 
to  the  24  Oklahomans  during 
their  stay)   


Valuation 


$6,000 


10,  000 


Total 


25,215 


OREGON /COSTA   RICA 

10  rural  schoolteachers  from 
Ckjsta  Rica  to  10  Oregon  school 
districts  as  resource  staff  for 
Spanish  Language  courses  and 
social  studies.  Cost  of  stipend 
and  1-way  fare,  value  of  2 
workshops  provided  by  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  and  board 
and  room  furnlsiaed  by  local 
school    patrons 6,500 

Professional  services  contribut- 
ed by  Costa  Rican  teachers..         (') 

Camera  furnished  to  Costa  Rica 
Partners  to  assist  In  docu- 
mertary  of  projects 125 

Contribution  for  Christmas  gifts 
to  patients  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital    50 

2   washing    machines    and    dryer 

for   hospital 1,000 

6  Oregon  high  school  students 
to  Costa  Rica  for  1  month 
programed  for  June.  Trans- 
portation and  local  costs 3,600 

Board  and  room  to  be  provided 
by  faculty  of  Llceo  Rodrigo 
Pasclo,  San  Jose ^-         (') 

Slide  projector  and  tape  recorder 
for  project  use  by  Costa  Rica 
Partners   120 

Textbooks:  High  school.  Junior 
high  and  elementary  English 
language  books  requested  by 
Don  Bosco,  Palomares,  Oratino 
and  other  schools 1,000 

Total    12,395 

PEMNSTLVANIA/BAHIA,  BRAZIL 

32  scholarships  for  Brazilian  stu- 
dents   50,560 

Air  transportation  (for  5  Part- 
ners-arranged scholarships)  fi- 
nanced through  the  Institute 
of  International  Education  of 
New    York 3,705 

Funds    for    60    small    self-help 

projects    11,000 

Punds    for    school    construction, 

Jaguaquara   615 

Dental  unit.  Pennsylvania  ar- 
ranging  transportation 1,060 

Funds  to  assist  In  reconstruction 
of  20  homes  in  a  self-help  pro- 
gram,   Lobato 4,000 

Agricultural  tools 1,000 

Second  dental  unit  has  been  pro- 
vided for  Joao  Compre  Hospi- 
tal    600 

Funds  provided  for  the  comple- 
tion of  home  economics  school 
In    Cachoeira 6,000 

An  air  conditioner  for  an  or- 
phanage medical  center  and  a 
refrigerator  for  the  kitchen 1,  700 


PENNS"'l.VANIA/BAHIA,  BRAZIL COntlnUCd 

ValiLation 

Funds  raised  to  help  reconstruct 
laborers'  homes  along  an  access 
road    $1,750 

A  service  road  constructed  to 
connect  the  village  of  Lobato 
with  the  main  road  to  Salva- 
dor with  funds  donated  by  the 
8  Pennsylvania  districts  of  the 
United    Steel    Workers 5,000 

5  infant  Incubators  have  been 
donated  by  Air  Shields  for  hos- 
pitals in  Salvador 4,200 

Shipment    of    drugs    (1967)     for 

Julino  Morelra  Hospital 2,500 

Drugs  for  St.   Anthony   Hospital 

(Bahia),  April  1967 3,500 

Exchange  of  medical  personnel 
for  experience  in  tropical  dis- 
eases through  the  University 
of  Bahia  offered  to  medical  stu- 
dents or  doctOi-s (') 

Total   96,190 

TENNE.3SEE    VENEZUELA 

Art  exhibit  (value  $40,000)  from 
Venezuela  to  Tennessee.  Trans- 
portation, packing,  insurance, 
etc. 1.500 

Exhibit  of  modern  engraving 
(value  $3,000)  from  'Venezuela 
to  Tennessee.  Handlii.E'  costs 600 

Purchase  of  native  craft  exhibit, 

Kiwanls  subsidized 400 

University  of  Tennessee  scholar- 
ship. Tuition,  board,  and 
room    750 

Workshop  for  15  Venezuelan 
women  community  leaders  for 
1  month  in  Tennessee 7,000 

Southern  Highland  Handicraft 
Guild  project  valued  at  $60,- 
000.  Tennessee  to  Venezuela. 
Design  and  construction  of 
self-contained  shipping  cases, 
documentary  film  with  Span- 
ish  soundtrack,    etc 7,000 

Photographic  exhibit  from  Orl- 
ente  University  to  Tennessee. 
Handling  costs 300 

Revolving  fund,  unasslgned  proj- 
ects      300 

International  Book  Fair  project 
(collection  of  Latin  American 
books  by  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Tennessee) 800 

Tennessee  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers conducted  a  leadership 
conference  involving  10  Vene- 
zuelan women  with  emphasis 
on  social  action.  30-day  pro- 
gram. Expenses  and  transpor- 
tation costs  shared  by  Tennes- 
see/Venezuela  Partners 10,000 


TEXAS/PERTj — Continued 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table 


Total 


28,  650 


TEXAS /PERU 

23  Small  self-help  projects  imple- 
mented by  high  school  stu- 
dents      3,700 

17  electric  generators  provided 
by  Texas  Electric  Cooperatives 
(Including  transportation) 7,500 

40    University    scholarships     (10 

presently   in   use) 29,200 

Open-heart  surgery  on  a  Peru- 
vian newsboy  from  Lima  and 
girl  from  Iquitos.  Total  costs 
including  post  operative  period 
of  room  and  board 10,000 

20   "little   libraries"   from   Texas 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  2,  300 

1,200  feet  new  one-inch  steel  ca- 
ble for  suspension  bridge  (tj|- 
cludlng    transportation) 1,000 


0) 
(•) 


Valuation 

Small  Amp-Champ  generators $625 

Wheelbarrows,  plclts,  and  shovels 
for  Navan  self-help  road  proj- 
ect    125 

Texas  Rehabilitation  Association 
provided  equipment  for  Peru- 
vian Institute 300 

Elkins  Radio  Institute  of  Dallas 
provided  equipment  for  Peru- 
vian Rehabilitation  Institute.  340 
Punds  for  Rio  Tambo  suspension 

bridge   (Marcus,  $250) 515 

Materials    for    Moche    4-H    Club 

program    100 

Exchange  Club  of  Lubbock  as- 
sisted with  funds  for  mimeo- 
graph     machine     for      Jungle 

school    193 

Punds  for  summer  camp  and  li- 
brary project,  E.  Marcus 300 

Technical    assistance    to   electric 

cooperative 500 

50  ampules  bull  semen 300 

East     Texas     Chamber    provided 

school  desks  for  rural  schools.  800 

Hereford   Rotary    Club    provided 

books  for  Callao  miners'  home.  125 

Arrangements  for  seperate  visits 
of  mayor  of  Cuzco,  mayor  of 
Puno,  cattlemen  and  others  in 

various  areas  of  Texas 

Arrangements  for  Peruvian  gold 
exhibit  and  the  World  of  Peru 

photographic   exhibit 

Special  training  program  for 
Peruvian  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialist. Total  costs  Including 
subsistence  provided  by  Texas 

Partners    

Air  transportation  (for  Partners- 
arranged  scholarship)  financed 
through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national    Education     of     New 

York 

75  TV  sets  sent  to  Peru  to  help 
develop  educational  programs 
with  the  assistance  of  the 
Univ.  of  Texas  Radio-TV  School 
and  the  Peruvian  Broadcast- 
ers Association  (at  $25  each).. 
A  bus  for  a  school  in  Arequipa 
and    miscellaneous    equipment 

shipped  In  October  1966 

Ford  *ractor  and  a  Ford  plow  to 
be  used  on  farms  of  several 
villages  In  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains   

X-ray    machine    for   hospital    in 

lea 

Assorted  hospital  equipment  do- 
nated by  Houston  Hospital  As- 
sociation   

50  Kw  generator  for  the  village 

of  Chijnaya 

Special  training  program  for 
Peruvian  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialist;   all    expenses    financed 

by  Texas  Partners 

Used  household  appliances  do- 
nated by  Hemphill-Wells  Store 

in   Lubbock 

3  sewing  machines  for  4-H  Club 

work  in  Cuzco  area 

1,875  school  books  from  Huray 
Co-Op     School     (Eagle     Lake, 

Tex.)    

Shipment  of  over  3.000  elemen- 
tary textbooks  for  general  dis- 
tribution, donated  by  the 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico — 
The  Texas  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  is  sponsoring  a  girl 
from  Peru  at  the  Univ.  of 
Texas  with  $100  per  month 
plus  a  room  In  their  Federation 

headquarters 

Air  grants  students  1966-67 


2,000 
2,730 

1,875 
5,894 

5,000 
6,500 

5,000 
2,500 

2,000 

2,555 
45 

2,800 
6,000 


900 
3,000 
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TEXAS/PEHU^-contlnued 


Valuation 

The  Texas  Partners  and  in  the  Texas 
Industrial  Commission  cospon- 
sored  an  investment  conference  in 
Austin  in  November  1966.  Invest- 
ment opportunities  Involving  ho- 
tels and  tourism,  food  processing 
and  cattle  operations  were  ad- 
vanced by  other  Peruvian  leaders 
at  the  meetings $7,  500 

Hospital   cost   rehabilitation   F.   Be- 

doya  (Dr.  David  Wade) 3,600 

School-to-school,  Peace  Corps  (Do, 
Peru)   1,000 

Transportation  for  hospital  equip- 
ment, school  bus,  miscellaneous 
items  by  slilp,  Houston  to  Callao.       5,  894 

Obtained  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1967,  in  funds  and  equipment 
(school  desks,  hospital  equipment, 
tools,  generators,  etc.)  for  imple- 
menting   self-help    projects 25,000 


Total    149,756 


UTAH/BOLIVIA 

Design  for  rural  cooking  stove. 
Sample  shipped  to  Bolovia 

6,000  pencils  for  4-H  Clubs 

Arrangements  for  2-month  pro- 
gram for  11  4-H  students.  Utah 
Partners  provided  transporta- 
tion in  state,  room,  looard,  inci- 
dental expenses,  dental  and 
medical    contributions 

In  process  of  planning  are  4-H 
activities  Involving  garden  seed 
and  sheep  improvement,  a  cul- 
tural/fund-raising exchange 

Educational  programs  on  Bolivia 
In  Utah  schools  and  civic 
groups   

17  sheep  for  Bolivia  4-H  program 
in  process  of  implementation. 

Major  bone  surgery  for  a  9-year- 
old  Bolivian  boy.  (Including 
round-trip  fare  and  other  ex- 
penses.)      

Bolivia  4-S  and  Utah  4-H  Wool 
Project  (improve  breeding  and 
learning  sheep  shearing  tech- 
niques)— 40  corriedale  rams. — 

24  community  development  self- 
help  projects,  including  tech- 
nical assistance,  i.e.,  medical 
teams  (seven  doctors),  agri- 
cultural projects,  and  art  ex- 
hibit exchange 


VERMONT/ HONDURAS — contlniJed 

Valuation 

A  truck  and  25  deep-well  water 
pumps  delivered  by  3  tech- 
nicians in  March.  Technical 
a.^Fistance  provided  In  instal- 
ling pumps  (truck:  $1,500; 
pumps:     $1,900) 

The  Vermont  State  Farm  Bureau 
providing  agricultural  hand 
tools  for  cooperatives  in  Hon- 
duras    

Vermoiit  Medical  Association  is 
sending  2  medical  students 
to  Honduras  In  special  edu- 
cation activity 

A  Honduran  pirl  serving  as 
cour.selcr  for  a  summer  camp.. 

Contact  has  been  established  be- 
tween Vermont  'Honduras  Boy 
Scouts.  There  has  been  an 
exchange  of  handicraft  work.. 

Women's  work — layettes,  clothes. 

Library  books — Isl.'\nd  of  Utila. 

Total 


Total 


Sec  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


25 

30 


4,480 

(M 
(') 

15,  000 
600 

20,  000 


40,  135 


VERMONT/HONDURAS 

University  of  Vermont,  6  grants- 
in-aid  per  year  for  Honduran 
students  (graduate  or  under- 
graduate) for  5  years:  Out- 
of-state  tuition  waivers 25,  000 

Partners  contribution  for  bal- 
ance  of   tuition 12,500 

Partners    contribution    for    cost 

of  transportation 10,000 

Partners  contribution  for  board 
and  room 12.500 

University  of  Vermont  students 
to  Honduras  for  summer  work 
projects.  Transportation  and 
expenses  for   6x$560 3,360 

Book  and  dime  project  to  pro- 
vide 10,000  library  books  fen- 
English-speaking  Island  of 
Utila.  100  books  shipped  week 
of  April  llx$2.50 250 

Summer  scholarship  for  Ver- 
mont Medical  student  to  at- 
tend HondiUTis  Medical  School. 
Transportation,  fees,  board  and 
room 1,000 


WISCONSIN    NIC.^R.ICrA 

Hospital  equipment  and  medical 
supplies  (value  of  partial  col- 
lection of  anesthesia  appara- 
tus, delivery  tables,  operating 
tables,  etc.,  of  ongoing  state- 
wide collection  campaign) 

Reference  books  for  university 
library  . 

School  supplies  and  athletic 
equipment    

Fire  truck  donated  by  Shorewood, 
Wis.,  to  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua- 
Cash    contribution    toward    con- 
struction   of    a   village   Health 
Post  at  San  Jorge,  Nicaragua 

Nicaragua  coffee  producers  and 
Wisconsin  distributors  are  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing roasting  facilities  in 
Nicaragua  and  grinding,  pack- 
aging, and  distribution  facili- 
ties  in   Wisconsin 

Arranged  hospitality  and  1-wcek 
program  in  Wisconsin  for  group 
of  8  university  students 

Arranged  hospitality  and  5-day 
program  In  Wisconsin  for  3 
chairmen  of  Nlcaraguan  "De- 
partamento"  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress Committees 

MiscellaJieous  hospital  equip- 
ment for  hospital  and  health 

centers 

Above  shipment  also  Included 
school  supplies 

A  nurse  from  Madison,  specialized 
in  anesthesia,  to  teach  for  8 
months  in  east  coast  hospitals 
of  Nicaragua.  The  transporta- 
tion costs  from  Miami  to  Mana- 
gua were  provided  by  the  Nic- 
aragua Partners,  while  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States 
was  provided  by  the  Wisconsin 
Medical  Society  through  the 
Madison  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   

Tlie  Wisconsin  APL-CIO  provided 
an  Intercom  system  to  be  used 
In  a  school  In  Dlrlamba 

2  microscopes  provided  for  2 
high  school  laboratories  in  Nic- 
aragua   

Band  instruments  for  schools 

Books    

Athletic  equipment 

Sterilizer  and  generator  (April 
1967)    


WISCONSIN/NICARAGUA-  Continued 

Valuation 
Managua   student  altcndlng   La- 
Follette    High    School    (Madi- 
son)   sponsored    by    WiBconsin 
Partners    $1,500 


$3,400 


1,000 


1,500 


800 


4, 

600 

000 

75 

810 

10,  000 
3,000 
3.000 

10,000 

730 


0) 
(') 

C) 

15,000 
1.150 


8,000 


600 


135 
700 
649 
100 

1.500 


Total 


65,  964 


WTOMING    COIAS.  BRAZIL 

4  school  projects,  funds  for  ma- 
terials. Wyoming  Lions  Clubs 
I  Cody,  Cheyenne,  Rlvcrton, 
Afton,  and  Mecteetse) 

Diesel  generator  for  electric  c  - 
operative    

Tractor  for  orjihanage.  Kelly 
Walsh  High  School,  Casp  r. 
Wyo.     

2  school  project  materials.  Na- 
trona County  High  School, 
Ca.^pcr,    Wyo 

Materi.'.ls  for  scliool  In  Goias. 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Casper, 
Wyo.     

Arrangements  for  Brazilian 
group  visiting  state 

Contri'outions  for  community 
deve;o;unent  self-help  projects 
by  KcUy  Walsli  and  Natrona 
County  High  Schools 


(') 


901 


150 


6C0 


350 


70 


525 


Total 


2,596 


PnOGn.AM  CONTRIBUTIONS  ARRANGED  DIHECTLT  BY 
P.\RTNEBS    WASHINGTON  STAFF 

Hand  tools  for  Huaiu^  training 
center  (Institute  of  Rural  Ed- 
ucation), Peru.  Project  of 
Mount  Vernon  High  School, 
Alexandria,   Va 200 

Radiu  and  other  equipment  for  4 
villages  in  Lake  Titlcaca  area 
of  Peru.  Project  of  Mount  Ver- 
non High  School,  Alexan- 
dria,   Va 220 

Amp-Cliamp  generator  for  vil- 
lage classroom.  Project  of 
Women's  Democratic  Club, 
10th  Congressional  District, 
Virginia    125 

Hand  tools  and  two  ewes  for  Nen- 
cjueclianl  village.  Peru.  Project 
of  Chatham  Hall  School,  Vir- 
ginia      244 

Punds  for  materials  for  roof  of 
school,  Moyabamtm.  Peru. 
Project  of  Jamestown  Elemen- 
tary   School,    Arlington,    Va...  196 

Scholarship  for  Peruvian  student 
to  attend  Institute  of  Rural 
Education.  Huaura.  Project  of 
19C5  graduating  class,  Hemdon 
High  School,   Hemdon,  Va 120 

Reference  books  for  Gabriel  Rene 
Moreno  University,  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia.  Project  of  Massachu- 
setts Rotary  Clubs,  Cambridge, 
Mass.    680 

School  room  and  latrine  project, 
Juan  Latino,  Santa  Cruz, 
Boli\ia.  Project  of  Sandy 
Springs  High  School,  Georgia.  240 

Hospital  equipment  for  Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua.  Project  of 
Mercy  Hospital  and  Klrsten 
Clinic,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 4,000 

Funds  for  potable  water  project, 
Punta  del  Soldado,  CoJombla. 
Project  of  Rofilyn  (Long  Is- 
land)   Feaee  CorpB  Council —  600 

Materials  lor  Be*-lng  cooperative, 
Tolima.  Colombia  (Pan  Amer- 
ican Assembly  of  Chicago) 100 
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PROGRAM  CONTRIBOTIONS  ARRANGED  DIRECTLY  BY 
PARTNERS/ WASHINGTON  STAFF COntlnUed 

Valuation 
Funds  for  purchase  of  equipment 
for  Biological  Institute,  Guate- 
mala City.  For  production  of 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus  vaccine  to  supply 
Central  American  countries. 
Collaboration  of  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  In  instal- 
lation, etc »10,000 

Pharmaceuticals  and  medical 
supplies  (bulk  for  rural  mobile 
health  program )  to  Costa  Rica. 
Provided  through  Direct  Relief 
Foundation,    Santa    Barabr.ra, 

Calif 1.  110,  000 

Pharmaceuticals  and  medical 
supplies   to  Guatemala.  Direct 

Relief  Foundation 551.000 

Small  instruments  and  pharma- 
ceuticals for  rural  mobile 
health  program  tn  Honduras. 
Direct        Relief       Foundation, 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif 225,  000 

Polio  vaccine  for  Barrancaber- 
meja.  Colombia.  Provided 
through  Direct  Relief  Founda- 
tion, Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
(Lions  Club  of  Barrancaber- 
meja  provided  $300  for  trans- 
portation and  procesing) 20,  000 

Funds  for  desks  for  2  Bolivian 
altlplano  village  schools.  Proj- 
ect of  Yorktown  High  School, 

Arlington,    Va 550 

Hospital  equipment  (including 
X-ray)  and  drugs  for  Hospital 
Lorencits  Villegas  de  Santos 
(children's  hospital).  Provided 
through  Direct  Relief  Founda- 

Uon.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif 103,  220 

Pharmaceuticals  and  supplies  for 
rural  mobile  health  program  in 
Nicaragua.  Provided  through 
Direct       Relief       Foundation, 

SanU  Barbara,  Calif 123,  000 

Phamiiaceutlcals,  small  Instru- 
ments, and  supplies  (primarily 
for  rural  mobile  health  pro- 
gram) for  El  Salvador.  Pro- 
vided through  Direct  Relief 
Foundation,     Santa     Barbara, 

Calif.   136,000 

Funds  to  provide  mimeograph- 
supplies  for  5  rural  schools  in 
Guatemala.  Project  of  Down- 
town Liincheon  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  of 

Miami,  Fla.-- 150 

Pharmaceuticals  and  medical 
supplies  (bulk  for  rural  mo- 
bile health  program).  Pro- 
vided through  Direct  Relief 
Foundation : 
Central  America  (Costa  Rica, 
El      Salvador,       Guatemala, 

Honduraa,  Nicaragua) 1,358,700 

Mexico 1,082,300 

South  America  (Bolivia.  Brazil, 
Chile,     Colombia,     Ecuador, 

Peru)  517,050 

Supplies  and  equipment  for 
Caclmbas       School        (Piaui), 

Brazil 200 

Supplies  for  Esperanza  de 
Qulncbe     School.     Project     of 

Hemdon  High  School 300 

Supplies  for  Community  Center, 
Guayaquil  slum.  Project  of 
Beekman  Center  High  School, 

Plattsburgb,  N.Y 200 

Equipment  Guayaquil  School  for 
the  Blind.  Project  of  Kamwood 
Braille  Association.  Albany. 
N.Y 460 


PROGRAM  CONTRIBtrnONS  ARRANGED  DIRECTLY  BY 

PARTNERS  WASHINGTON  STAFF — Continued 

Valuation 

Water  pump  for  villa  of  ChitiU 

(Guatemala)     contributed    by 

Professional    Business    Women 

(Miami,    Fla.) $150 

Educational     material     to     rural 

schools  in  Ecuador  by  students 

of  Herndon  High  School.  Va...  70 


Total    5,244,965 

I  •  No  value  assigned. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs  I  should  like  to 
begin  by  lauding  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Mrs.  Bolton].  I  think  both  of  those 
individuals  have  done  a  great  deal  indi- 
vidually in  developing  a  harmonious  and 
intelligent  approach  by  the  members  of 
our  committee  to  a  complex  subject. 

I  suppose  in  some  committees  one  could 
argue  that  seniority  does  not  autompti- 
cally  work  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
committee.  But  in  our  committee  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  have  as  senior  members  individ- 
uals of  the  caliber  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan!  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  TMis.  Bolton]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  debating  H.R. 
12048  at  a  critical  time — a  time  when 
tension  and  tempers  run  high.  It  is  a 
time  of  popular  dissent  and  discontent — 
a  time  when  many  of  our  policies  both 
at  home  and  abroad  are  being  criticized 
as  inadequate,  inappropriate,  inefficient, 
and  ineffective. 

This  growing  disillusionment  is  in  part 
a  response  to  the  facts  of  spiraling  Gov- 
enament  spending  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  failure — thus  far  at  least — of  the  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  many  of  our  na- 
tional objectives,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Within  this  unsettling  context,  then, 
we  must  consider  the  merits  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967.  We  must 
consider  both  the  broad  purpose  and  the 
details  of  this  bill  at  a  time  when  many 
people  appear  unhappy  about  the  present 
state  of  foreign  aid.  Its  supporters  are 
unhappy  because  we  do  not  spend  enough 
money,  or  spend  it  In  the  wrong  way.  Its 
detractors,  contending  that  we  should 
not  throw  good  money  after  bad,  deny 
there  has  been  any  significant  progress 
toward  the  goals  we  have  set,  or  they 
reject  the  goals  themselves  as  pipe- 
dreams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  conclude  general 
debate  on  H.R.  12048,  we  are  once  again 
made  aware  that  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign aid  Members  of  Congress — like  the 
people  back  home — hold  sharply  differ- 
ing opinions.  The  debate  this  year  has 
indicated  that  today's  problems — both 
domestic  and  foreign — inevitably  influ- 
ence our  feelings  about  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid,  even  though  the  relation- 
ship between  some  of  these  problems  and 
foreign  aid  may  not  be  a  direct  one. 

Some  have  argued,  for  example,  that 
increasing  governmental  expenditures,  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  necessitate  ma- 
jor cutbacks  in  foreign  aid  spending.  In 
rebuttal,  others  have  contended  that  the 


unsettled  international  picture,  including 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East,  make  for- 
eign aid  ever  more  important  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  arguments 
advanced,  this  debate  may  not  have 
much  influence  on  tlie  votes  of  the  more 
senior  Members  present.  They  may  ha\e 
decided  already  how  they  will  vote  jn 
fiscal  passage,  and  even  on  some  of  th^ 
amendments.  Others,  however,  have  as 
yet  no  long  voting  record  which  mifibt 
determine  how  they  will  vote  on  this  bill. 
It  IS  that  group  :-  pecially  to  whom  I 
should  like  to  speak. 

All  of  us  know  that  evei-j-  Congre'^s  f  or 
the  past  20  years  has,  in  fact,  endorsed 
forei'in  aid.  I  am  confident  that  this  90th 
Congress  v.ill  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties also.  Over  those  20  years  the  objec- 
tives of  the  aid  program  have  varied,  as 
have  the  countries  which  have  been  as- 
sisted. Over  those  years  much  has  been 
accomplished,  although  as  we  look  back 
we  realize  that  more  might  have  been 
done. 

Thus,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  solid  m<>- 
jority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  v.;ll 
vote  for  H.R.  12048.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  of  continuing  importance  to  u.3, 
and  also  to  those  we  aid. 

While  we  may  criticize  some  aspect, 
let  us  remember  that  our  own  security  is 
tied  up  with  the  future  of  such  countries 
as  Vietnam.  Laos,  Thailand,  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  Turkey  and  others 
Our  own  national  interests  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  future  of  such  cour.- 
tries  as  India,  Pakistan.  Indonesia,  ana 
Brazil — not  to  mention  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Let  us,  therefore,  resist 
the  temptation  to  practice  economy  at 
the  expense  of  the  support  we  can  give 
these  countries,  support  which  these 
countries  badly  need.  We  should,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  oppose  amendments 
sharply  reducing  economic  or  military 
aid  to  such  countries  as  this  would  weak- 
en those  whose  strength  we  badly  need. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  significance  of  foreign  aid  or  its 
relationship  to  our  own  national  interest 
and  security,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
observations.  First  of  all,  all  of  us,  wheth- 
er we  like  or  not,  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  business  of  helping  others.  Wheth- 
er we  would  like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  turn 
our  back  on  all  we  have  done  in  these 
last  20  years  and  decide  now  to  renege 
on  our  responsibilities. 

Needless  to  say,  I  would  not  advocate 
that  we  even  consider  such  a  course.  In- 
stead, what  we  should  be  doing  is  to  be 
considering  constructive  ways  of  making 
our  foreign  aid  programs  better,  so  that 
as  a  nation  we  can  use  our  influence  and 
power  with  increasing  intelligence  and 
effectiveness. 

Let  us  admit  our  world  role :  as  of  right 
now,  we  are  in  charge,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  We  can  influence  other  people, 
and  we  do  influence  them,  sometimes 
directly  and  sometimes  inadvertently. 
People  act  in  reaction  to  the  United 
States,  in  relation  to  our  activities.  And 
I  believe  that,  since  we  are  too  big  to 
hide,  we  should  try  to  use  the  fact  of  our 
world  significance  in  a  positive  way.  We 
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should  influence  other  people.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  looking  back- 
ward to  the  pioneer  glories  of  America 
when  we  stood  alone,  any  more  than 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  from 
continuing  an  anachronistic  posture  of 
laissez-faire  in  world  politics.  We  need 
other  countries  and  they  need  us.  We 
must  exert  our  influence  to  guide  them 
along  national  paths  which  will  redound 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

It  is  true  that  we  believe  in  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  men,  but  just  believ- 
ing this  does  not  make  it  a  reality.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  show  the  world,  in  the  most 
dramatic  possible  way,  that  there  is 
another,  and  a  better,  and  a  more  sensi- 
ble— and  a  more  practical — way  to  live 
than  under  communism.  And  we  cannot 
do  it  by  being  modest  and  shy,  by  pre- 
tending to  ourselves  and  the  world  that 
we  are  not  doing  something  which  we 
patently  are  doing.  Let  us  rather  admit 
that  we  are  running  things — for  the  time 
being  at  least — and  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities accordingly. 

We  did  not  invent  the  idea  of  democ- 
racy, but  we  had  the  opportunity  to  try 
this  method  of  government  and  found  it 
worked.  The  other  countries  of  the  world, 
in  the  throes  of  voluntary  or  involuntary 
modernization,  should  be  encouraged  to 
prove  for  themselves  that  some  form  of 
representative  government  will  work  bet- 
ter, last  longer,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of 
a  greater  number  of  people,  than  a  totali- 
tarian state.  Our  telling  them  so  does  not 
mean  anything — but  our  Influence  and 
aid,  military  and  economic,  can  be  allo- 
cated judiciously  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  therefore  stop  having  our  feel- 
ings hurt.  Let  us  stop  pouting  because 
neutral  countries  insist  upon  remaining 
neutral,  and  because  they  occasionally 
play  our  aid  off  against  what  the  Soviets 
may  provide.  We  should  realize  that  it 
is  natural  for  other  countries  to  operate 
in  their  own  immediate  national  in- 
terests instead  of  ours.  If  we  are  willing 
to  aid  other  countries,  let  us  also  not 
demand  applause  for  doing  so.  Above  all, 
let  us  stop  expecting  people  to  love  us 
and  do  what  we  want  simply  because  we 
give  them  aid.  The  respect  of  one  country 
for  the  Institutions  and  activities  of  an- 
other is  surely  to  be  more  highly  prized 
than  the  adulation  of  a  sycophant  for  a 
generous  but  sensitive  benefactor.  We  are 
in  Vietnam — we  cannot  simply  get  out. 
We  were  in  Korea  and  the  Etominican 
Republic.  We  are  giving  major  parts  of 
our  aid  package  to  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Brazil.  We  do  all  these  things  because  we 
are  necessarily  involved  in  their  future, 
and  they  in  ours. 

I  spoke  of  our  mutual  benefit.  It  is  clear 
that  we  are  helping  them,  but  what  about 
ourselves?  We  need  them,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given,  and  for  all  the  other 
things  which  they  will  be  able  to  give  us 
and  which  we  are  going  to  require.  We 
are  a  rich  Nation  but  others  have  re- 
sources which  we  need.  We  are  an  in- 
genious and  talented  Nation,  but  we  have 
no  monopoly  on  ingenuity  or  talent,  pres- 
ent or  potential.  Modernization  by  its 
very  definition  is  a  continuously  evolving 
process,  relying  necessarily  upon  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  methods,  skills,  com- 


modities. The  contributions  which  the 
developing  nations  can  make  to  effective 
international  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  institutions  will  be  absolutely 
vital  to  our  own  growth.  Their  develop- 
ment, infiuenced  and  supported  by  our 
efforts,  demands  a  reasonable  stability. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  en- 
sure that  stability,  by  military  and  eco- 
nomic means,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  ungenerous  about  it. 

So  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  We  are 
probably  the  first  great  power  that  ever 
complained  so  bitterly  about  assuming 
responsibilities  and  exerting  influence 
over  other  people.  But  it  is  part  of  our 
job — as  the  biggest,  and  the  strongest, 
and  yes,  the  most  idealistic  people  in 
the  world — to  keep  civilization  going.  We 
are  in  many  ways  a  strange  phenomenon 
in  history,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imder- 
stand  why  people  are  often  suspicious 
of  us.  No  nation  has  ever  had  such 
power,  linked  with  such  a  will  to  work 
for  the  good  of  man.  No  nation  has  ever 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  implement 
its  aims.  This  is  something  we  can  get 
enthusiastic  about. 

In  the  simplest  possible  terms,  these 
poor  countries  cannot  survive  without  us. 
Can  we  survive  without  them?  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  the  question  of  the  Zen 
Buddhist:  What  is  the  sound  of  one 
hand  clapping? 

Let  us  recognize  then,  that  foreign  aid 
is  important — to  us  as  well  as  to  those  we 
aid.  Unless  the  less-developed  countries 
are  helped  to  achieve  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  can  expect  continuing 
outbreaks  of  instability,  hostility,  and  in- 
ternational tensions.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  foreign  aid  can  eliminate  these  ad- 
verse developments,  but  our  assistance, 
together  with  aid  from  other  developed 
covmtries,  can  be  of  real  value. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  unless  the 
less-developed  countries  are  helped,  their 
people  will  continue  to  live  in  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease  without  any  real  op- 
portunity to  improve  their  standard  of 
living. 

Skeptics  will  contend  that  the  prob- 
lems these  countries  face  are  too  enor- 
mous for  foreign  aid  to  be  effective.  They 
point  to  the  continuing  rapid  growth  of 
the  poor  coimtries,  and  their  failure  even 
to  provide  food  for  their  growing  popula- 
tions. Admittedly,  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems, and  unless  more  is  done  there  is 
real  danger  of  mass  starvation  In  some 
countries. 

These  conditions  make  aid  not  less  im- 
portant, but  far  more  important.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  more  must  be  done,  and 
done  soon,  by  providing  specifically  that 
aid  be  utilized  more  vigorously  to  assist  in 
population  control  measures,  and  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production. 

What  is  needed  now  is  not  a  shruggmg 
off  of  responsibility  by  this  country,  and 
by  other  countries  which  can  help.  What 
is  needed  is  a  major  mobilization  of  for- 
eign aid  effort  on  a  cooperative  basis  be- 
tween major  donor  countries. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee  recently 
recommended  a  14-point  program  to  im- 
prove ftreign  aid.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared under  the  leadership  of  Ernest 


Griffith,  former  dean  of  American  Uni- 
versity, for  the  task  force  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. Among  Members  of  Congress  serv- 
ing on  this  task  force,  I  might  add,  are 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton], the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY],  and  myself.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  ask  permis- 
sion to  have  the  entire  text  of  this  report 
included  with  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
It  follows : 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
the  cost  of  u.s.  foreign  assistance 

The  post-war  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  assist  other  nations  of  the 
globe  are  now  twenty  years  old. 

During  that  period — from  July  1,  1946 
through  June  30,  1966 — the  United  States 
provided  more  than  J117  billion  to  over  100 
foreign  nations.  This  aid  ranged  In  amount 
from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
African  state  of  Gambia  to  $9.5  billion  to 
Prance.  (Appendix  A  Is  a  listing  of  these 
expenditures  since  June  1, 1946.) 

The  foreign  aid  program  today  involves 
major  annual  expenditures  of  funds.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966,  foreign  aid 
expenditures  totalled  $3.4  billion — some  3.1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  Budget.  To  this 
amount  should  be  added  the  agricultural 
stirpluses  distributed  abroad,  loans  by  the 
U.S.  Government's  Exf>ort -Import  Bank  and 
the  U.S.  jKirtion  of  funds  loaned  by  various 
multilateral  agencies. 

THE  problem's  MAGNITUDE 

The  economic  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  nations  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  per  capita  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  of  the  United  States 
for  1966  was  $3,648.  For  the  same  year,  that 
of  India  was  $104;  Indonesia  $70;  Nigeria 
$117;  Bolivia  $149 — an  average  of  $110  for  the 
four.  The  gap:  $3,538. 

The  United  States  per  capita  GNP  In  1960 
was  $2,993;  for  the  same  other  four  nations 
it  averaged  $97.  The  gap :  $2,896. 

This  gap,  In  thus  widening  from  $2,896  to 
$3,538,  over  six  years,  increased  by  22.2 
percent. 

Our  GNP  has  gone  up  21.9  percent  since 
1960;  theirs  13.4  percent.  Today,  their  GNP 
as  a  percentage  of  ours  is  3.0  percent,  in  1960 
it  was  3.3  percent.  This  Is  the  situation — In 
spite  of  all  the  foreign  aid  efforts  of  our- 
selves and  others. 

We  must  recognize  that  neither  the  U.S., 
nor  all  of  the  prospering  jjowers  of  the 
world  combined  for  that  matter,  can  solve 
all  the  world's  economic  problems.  Such  is 
the  stark  magnitude  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  world  In  general,  and  especially 
to  the  United  States  as  its  wealthiest  nation. 

AMERICAN    ATTITUDES    TOWARD    FOREIGN    AID 

SupjHDrt  for  the  principles  of  foreign  aid, 
private  or  public.  Ilea  deep  within  our  frame- 
work of  national  tradition.  Americans  re- 
sponded to  Belgian  Relief  In  1914,  the  Tokyo 
earthquake  In  1923,  and  the  Arno  River  flood 
of  1966  with  equal  alacrity. 

The  $117  billion  spent  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment since  1946  speaks  for  Itself.  Just  as 
surely,  Americans  recognize  that  serious 
■flaws  exist  in  our  present  methods,  and  In 
the  response  or  lack  of  response  of  others 
to  these  methods.  Republicans  believe  we 
should  be  able  to  buy  more  aid  and  develop- 
ment for  much  less  money. 

We  cannot  abandon  the  goals;  we  cannot 
continue  present  activities  without  major 
changes. 

REPUBLICANS    HAVE    ALWAYS    FAVORED    SENSIBLE 
FORMS    OF    FOREIGN    AID 

In  many  Instances,  American  programs  of 
assistance  to  foreign  nations  and  peoples 
have  proved  enormously  worthwhile;  and 
often  Republican  leadership  made  these  suc- 
cesses possible. 
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The  program  of  reller  to  Europe  alter 
World  War  I,  led  by  Herbert  Hoover,  rescued 
wbole  nations  from  the  clutches  of  famine; 
nor  have  the  Pinna  forgotten  the  aid  directed 
to  them  under  Mr.  Hoover  In  1940.  The 
UNRRA  program,  whose  first  director  was 
the  former  Republican  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Florello  H.  La  Guardia,  saved  millions 
of  Uves  after  World  War  n. 

The  Point  Four  and  Marsh£ll  Plcji  pro- 
grams, of  prime  Importance  In  the  post-war 
reconstruction  of  Europe,  would  never  have 
come  Into  existence  without  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Peace  Corpw  and  Food-for-Peace  con- 
cepts were  legally  Incorporated  Into  our  aid 
program  by  the  Republican  83rd  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. The  International  Voluntary  Service 
Idea  of  1963  was  simply  enlarged  and  re- 
named Peace  Corps  by  the  Democrats.  The 
program  of  distributing  agricultural  sur- 
pluses abroad  also  began  in  1953  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  was  merely  renamed  Pood- 
for-Peace  by  the  Dem.ocrat5. 

The  military  aid  program  was  a  major  ele- 
ment In  the  alliance  system  fashioned  under 
the  Elsenhower-DuUes  foreign  policy. 

Even  the  recent  special  emphasis  status 
for  Latin  America  stems  from  the  Bogota 
meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere  heads  of 
state  chaired  by  President  Elsenhower.  The 
enabling  legislation  for  special  emphasis  aid 
to  Latin  America  was  passed  in  1960  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration.  Again  the 
Democrats  have  developed  no  new  Ideas — 
they  have  simply  added  the  name  Alliance 
for  Progreaa. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  always  endorsed  the  purposes  of  foreign 
aid. 

Moreover,  we  have  always  promoted  new 
ideas  and  changes  In  the  aid  program  aimed 
at  making  the  large  amounts  of  ofDclal  capi- 
tal sp>ent  abroad  more  effective. 

Republicans  believe  that  It  Is  again  time 
for  innovation  and  that  the  methods  used 
In  administering  the  aid  program  today  fall 
far  short  of  what  the  people  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

STTRPOSES    OF    FOREIGN    ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

The  Republican  Party  supports  the  follow- 
ing five  purposes  of  foreign  economic  aid: 

(1)  The  prcymotion  of  peace,  security,  and 
stability  abroad  in  our  own  national  interest. 

To  a  peace-loving  nation  such  as  the 
United  States,  security  and  stability 
throughout  the  free  and  the  uncommitted 
worlds  are  in  our  national  interest  as  well 
as  theirs. 

Where  domestic  economic  and  political 
frustrations  pile  up  in  the  nations  of  these 
worlds,  resentful  leaders  seek  foreign  ene- 
mies to  explain  domestic  failures.  Wars,  near- 
wars,  and  armaments  are  costly — to  via  as 
well  as  to  them.  Hence,  much  of  our  aid 
should  be  directed  toward  cooperation  In  se- 
curing national  security  and  stability.  Peace 
is  not  guaranteed  thereby,  but  the  scales  are 
weighted  in  its  direction.  Much  of  our  aid 
has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  directed 
toward  those  nations  wliich  are  most  likely 
to  cooperate  in  building  up  internal  order, 
especially  when  pointed  toward  increasing 
freedom  and  prosperity.  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  Tunisia,  Chile  will 
serve  as  examples.  All  of  these — as  with  all 
nations  which  are  in  similar  stages  of  devel- 
opment— have  areas  of  Instability,  but  their 
chances  of  progress  toward  economic  and  po- 
litical maturity  have  demonstrably  been 
aided  by  our  cooperation.  We  should  con- 
tinue such  cooperation. 

Vietnam  is  a  ^MCial  case.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  our  involvement,  and  the  search 
for  order  and  stability  is  but  one  among 
many.  It  Is  self-evident  to  aU  of  us,  that  if 
and  when  peace,  security  and  stability  are 
attained  in  Vietnam,  our  national  interest 


will  be  greatly  advanced  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  also  clear  that  in  attaining  such  peace, 
security  and  stability,  large-scale  economic 
and  technical,  as  well  as  military,  aid  will  be 
necessary. 

(2)  The  promotion  of  prosperity  in  other 
nations  as  an  aid  to  prosperity  at  home. 

It  Is  well  known  that  prosperity  increases 
trade;  that  most  of  our  trade,  both  exports 
and  imports,  is  with  the  prosperous  nations. 
Of  our  total  exports  last  year.  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand.  South  Africa.  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  $13.5  billion 
or  about  two-thirds  of  our  exports. 

As  nations  increase  in  prosperity,  their 
purchases  from  us  likewise  increase:  they 
consume  even  more  than  they  compete.  For 
example.  Japan,  with  a  per  capita  Income  of 
$93  In  1935,  bought  $225.8  million  from  us. 
In  1966,  with  a  per  capita  Income  of  $922,  it 
bought  $2.9  billion.  During  the  same  30  years, 
Mexico's  figures  were  respectively  $61  and 
$66.4  million  in  1935,  and  $470  and  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  196G.  Iran's  were  $50  and  $23.3  million 
in  1935,  and  $220  and  $83.7  million  in  1966. 
Venezuela's  were  $92  and  $125.7  million  in 
1935,  and  $895  and  $1.1  billion  in  1966. 

If  we  can  help  to  set  the  developing  na- 
tions squarely  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  our 
trade  with  them  will  inevitably  increase. 

(3)  The  attempt  to  narrow  the  dangerous 
gulf  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots." 

The  gap  between  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
ucts (GNP's)  of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
nots"  is  increasing  dramatically.  Despite  all 
foreign  aid  efforts  to  date,  the  figures  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  indicate  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  has  been  increas- 
ing, rather  than  decreasing,  during  the  1960's. 
Attempting  to  narrow  tliis  gap  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  as  well  as  sound  policy. 

In  the  event  of  a  great  disaster,  our  people 
have  always  been  ready  to  respond  gener- 
ously. However,  here  we  are  dealing  with  a 
long-range  situation  in  which  a  single  gift 
from  our  wealth  is  not  the  answer.  What  is 
needed  is  the  wise  use  of  a  portion  of  our 
growing  annual  Increment  in  those  situations 
In  which  a  permanent  gain  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  "have  nots"  will  result.  What  is 
also  needed — needed  more  perhaps  than  our 
money,  machines,  food  sxorpluses  or  technical 
know-how — Is  the  infusion  of  our  economic 
philosophy,  with  Its  stress  on  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  incentive,  which  has  gen- 
erated the  spectacular  growth  in  the  "liave" 
nations. 

As  people  nurtured  in  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
humanitarian  tradition,  we  are  Impelled  to 
help  others  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
Our  churches  and  s3rnagogue8,  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  the  strongest  supporters  of 
this  approach. 

(4)  The  demonstration  that  the  free  world 
can  give  a  more  satisfying,  prosperous  life 
than  Communism. 

Clearly  we  are  anti-Communist.  Clearly  the 
Communist  way  of  life  outrages  our  deep 
love  of  freedom  and  our  religious  faith.  Yet 
these  great  values  are  not  universally  shared 
in  the  form  in  which  we  hold  them.  Where 
corrupt  governments,  exploiting  landowners, 
and  greedy  money-lenders  are  able  to  bleed 
their  people.  Communism  has  all  too  strong 
an  appeal.  It  is  for  us  In  such  circumstances 
to  demonstrate  that  alternatives  which  in- 
clude freedom  as  a  goal  can  do  better  than 
either  reaction  or  Commxinlsm.  The  people 
in  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  are  dra- 
matically outperforming  the  regimented  Chi- 
nese on  the  mainland.  In  scores  of  other 
developing  nations — India,  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia. Nigeria,  Brazil — a  crucial  drama  Is  be- 
ing played  out.  If  these  nations  fail,  it 
should  not  be  because  we  denied  them  as- 
sistance. Ours  is  an  affirmative  approach — to 
build  on  what  there  is,  with  our  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  the  end  result. 

(5)  The  spread  of  cooperation  and  friendly 
partnership  among  freedom-loving   nations. 


We  must  encourage  other  developed  na- 
tions to  increase  their  assistance  to  the 
"have  nots."  We  should  be  prepared  to  coop- 
erate with  other  "have"  nations  In  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  plans  for  large  projects 
in  developing  countries.  For  long  term  aid 
in  support  of  major  development  schemes, 
cooperation  would  be  Increased  and  U.S.  costs 
reduced  by  devising  consortiums  composed  of 
other  non-Communist  donors. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  must  also  be 
shared  by  those  we  would  aid.  The  develop- 
ing partnerships  should  not  be  viewed  as 
being  one  sided,  for  the  aided  nations  have 
much  to  give  us  while  working  with  us  for  a 
peaceful  world.  They  can  enrich  us  with  their 
culture.  They  can  help  our  students  overseas. 
Above  all,  they  can  and  must  take  the  neces- 
sary cooperative  steps  within  their  own 
boundaries  to  develop  and  spread  the  will 
to  work  with  the  West  toward  mutually 
beneficial  goals.  There  are  values  in  such 
partnerships  which  pay  dividends  In  peace 
and  understanding  to  all  concerned. 

PHINCTPLES    AND    METHODS 

Discouragement  and  erosion  of  support  lor 
foreign  aid  have  come  about,  not  initially 
because  of  disagreement  with  these  pur- 
poses, but  because  of  mounting  evidence  of 
waste,  misuse,  and  downright  failure  in  far 
too  many  cases.  It  is  both  easy  and  fashion- 
able to  attack  foreign  aid  itself  because  of 
these  failures.  In  some  Instances,  expecta- 
tions have  Ijeen  too  great;  in  others,  the  re- 
cipients themselves  have  been  largely  to 
blame;  in  still  others,  administrative  short- 
comings on  our  part  are  responsible.  Not  all 
of  these  latter  are  blameworthy,  except  in 
retrospect,  for  the  foreign  aid  program  itself 
was  essentially  a  great  experiment. 

However,  Republicans  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  Improve  its 
aid  program  based  on  the  evidence  deriving 
from  past  experience.  Unfortunately,  suc- 
cessive Democratic  administrations  have  by 
and  large  failed  to  understand  that  the 
amazing  and  rapid  success  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  could  not  be  quickly  duplicated  among 
peoples  who  have  not  had  in  their  history 
the  experience  of  industrialization  or  the  so- 
cial conditions  making  for  progress.  Yester- 
day's problems  in  Europe  are  not  the  same 
as  today's  problems  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  The  disappointing  results  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  bear  adeqtiate  testi- 
mony to  this — so  far,  people's  expectations, 
rather  than  their  living  standards,  are  often 
tthe  only  things,  which  have  been  raised.' 

It  is  obvious  that  promises  of  much  pub- 
licized development  programs,  if  not  ful- 
filled, can  be  positively  dangerous  to  the 
fragile  social  structure  of  developing  na- 
tions. Therefore,  we  must  realize  that  the 
development  methods  of  the  late  1960'8  must 
be  different  In  many  ways  from  the  recon- 
struction methods  used  in  Europe  in  the 
late  1940's.  One  crucial  point  is  that  the 
time  span  involved  will  be  far  longer;  re- 
cipients must  be  told  this  rather  than  being 
given  glib  promises  about  what  the  future 
can  bring. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
learning  these  things  the  hard  way.  It  is  no 
service  to  the  objectives  of  foreign  aid  to 
gloss  over  these  difficulties  and  failures. 
However,  we  believe  that  such  problems  will 
yield  to  diagnosis,  given  the  necessary 
realism  in  analyzing  their  principal  causes. 

Therefore,  the  Republican  Party  attaches 
special  Importance  to  the  follov.ing  methods 
and  principles,  the  failures  to  apply  which 
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1  The  Alliance's  basic  goal  was  very  appro- 
priately stated  in  human  terms — to  increase 
per  capita  income  not  less  than  2.5  percent 
per  year  over  the  next  10  years.  At  the  half- 
way point  in  1966  only  7  of  10  countries  had 
managed  to  meet  this  goal,  and  they  repre- 
sent slightly  less  than  30  percent  of  Latin 
America's  total  population. 


have  nccoi-.nted  for  most  of  the  Justified 
criticism  cf  aid  to  date.  It  pledges  itself 
to  their  vigorous  application. 

(li  No  aid  should  be  extended  without 
commensurate  self-help  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  aided.  In  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing activities  have  been  grossly  under- 
emphasized. 

(a)  Community  development,  enlisting  the 
active  participation  of  people  at  the  village 
and  town  level.  Rural  cooperatives  are  an 
example,  even  though  they  challenge  exist- 
ing local  power  structures.  Such  power 
structures  often  Involve,  not  only  the  land- 
lords and  politicians,  but  also  the  bankers 
and  other  money  lenders  and  at  times  even 
the  religious  leaders.  Obstacles  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  noticeable  in  nations  as 
diverse  as  Turkey,  India,  Brazil,  the 
Philippines. 

Painfully  but  surely,  with  many  mistakes 
but  with  many  successes,  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  communities  in  Latin 
America,  Pakistan,  and  elsewhere  are  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  self-help.  Often  the 
least  costly  projects  financially  are  among 
the  most  successful.  Leadership  may  be  local, 
A.I.D.,  or  Peace  Corps.  A  modest  knowledge 
of  accounting  is  obviously  necessary,  but 
even  more  Important  is  the  capacity  for 
dedicated  realistic  service  that  recognizes 
that  permanent  benefits  can  only  arise  from 
ultimate    local   responsibility. 

Over-enthusiasm  can  bring  premature 
multiplication  of  such  projects,  as  in  Peru; 
but  in  Peru  also  can  be  found  some  of  the 
greatest  successes.  Wherever  the  local  effort 
is  most  hopeful,  aid,  however  modest,  of  a 
financial  and  technical  nature  should,  where 
practicable,  be  forthcoming.  This  "grass 
roots"  development  of  attitudes  is  far  more 
productive  in  the  long  run  future  of  a  nation 
than  many  a  grandiose  project. 

(b)  Utilization  at  home  of  capital  funds 
now  exported  by  nationals  of  the  countries 
aided.  It  is  reliably  estimated  that  billions, 
some  say  perhaps  as  much  as  $17  billion, 
of  indigenous  capital  is  presently  invested 
abroad  by  Latin  American  nations.  This  sum 
may  be  more  than  the  total  U.S.  aid  to  these 
same  nations  since  1945.  The  late  Prime 
Minister  of  one  of  the  Asian  countries  aided 
was  found  to  have  a  vast  fortune  banked 
abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death — an  amount 
perhaps  equivalent  to  the  total  economic 
and  military  aid  annually  extended  by  us  to 
his  country. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  criticize  these 
wealthy  people;  nor  perhaps  should  we  pen- 
alize their  rank-and-file  citizens  therefore. 
Local  people  often  have  the  same  fears  about 
Investing  in  their  own  economies  as  our 
capitalists  have. 

Inflation,  Instability,  corruption,  fears  of 
confiscation  all  take  their  toll.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  neither  Justifiable  nor  possible  to 
ball  out  nations  which  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  create  the  necessary  conditions  for 
Investment.  Perhaps  a  combination  of  taxing 
exports  of  capital.  Joint  guarantees  or  insur- 
ance of  a  substantial  portion  of  Investment 
at  home  by  their  governments  and  ours, 
together  with  quiet  but  persistent  pressure 
for  a  slow  but  sure  Improvement  of  business 
practices  and  climate,  may  turn  the  tide. 

(c)  Family  planning.  The  export  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  surpluses,  and  even  progress 
in  international  agricultural  development, 
are  often  at  best  simply  "buying  time." 
Population  Increases  in  excess  of  2.5  percent 
a  year  are  likely  to  equal  or  exceed  the  prac- 
ticable annual  gains  in  gross  national  tigrl- 
cultural  production  for  many  nations.  India, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Brazil,  Indonesia 
will  serve  as  examples.  In  Latin  America  the 
population  increased  17  percent  between  1960 
and  1965  while  their  food  production  in- 
creased only  10  percent.  Thus  many  countries 
are  actually  losing  ground. 

In  some  faslilon  these  and  other  nations 
similarly  situated  must  meet  this  problem. 
We  can  cooperate  technically  and  financially. 


but  only  a  determined  effort  on  their  part 
to  check  their  population  growth  can  really 
do  the  Job.  At  its  present  rate  of  growth, 
the  world's  population  will  double  in  less 
than  30  years.  No  such  increase  In  food  pro- 
duction is  in  sight.  Even  the  United  States 
with  its  diminishing  grain  surpluses  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  single  nation  of 
India  at  its  present  rate  of  population  growth 
and  need  for  more  than  two  or  three  years 
longer. 

(2)  The  spread  of  American  agricultural 
knowledge  and  techniques  should  be  em- 
phasised. The  great  majority  of  the  world's 
people  are  poorly  nourished  and  the  Com- 
munist system  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
it  Is  unable  to  meet  this  challenge.  As  Pro- 
fessor Don  Paarlberg  has  said,  "Agricultural 
capacity  is  an  asset  which  we  have,  which  our 
friends  need  and  which  our  rivals  lack."  He 
suggests  we  move  more  decisively  In  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  world's  hungry  people  by 
putting  more  emphasis  on  technical  aid  de- 
signed to  exploit  our  agricultural  technology, 
capabilities  in  fertilizers,  insecticides  and 
food  processing  Industries,  and  agricultural 
business  know-how,  esi>eclally  in  developing 
credit  and  marketing  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  instill  in  the 
recipients  the  idea  that  the  distribution  of 
American  agricultural  surpluses  is  an  emer- 
gency, rather  than  a  routine,  measiu-e.  Where 
necessary  they  should  be  asked  to  agree  to 
Improve  their  own  agricultural  capacity  as 
a  pre-requisite  for  receiving  Food-for-Peace 
shipments.  All  too  often  in  the  past  the  pro- 
vision of  our  surplus  food  has  interfered  with 
market  forces  which  otherwise  would  have 
encouraged  agricultural  production  and  has 
thus  fostered  the  continuance  of  foolish, 
centralized  planning — usually  aimed  at  build- 
ing uneconomic  industries  as  in  India. 

(3)  We  should  rely  more  on  private  enter- 
prise to  encourage  development  abroad.  This 
requires  a  more  favorable  climate  in  the 
nations  concerned.  Threats  of  nationaliza- 
tion, confiscatory  taxation,  undue  limita- 
tions on  Interest  rates,  general  hostility  to 
investors  from  other  nations,  and  the  lack 
of  native  managerial  ability  do  not  encourage 
the  Influx  of  private  capital.  We  on  our  part 
must  be  more  ready  to  share  controls  with 
foreign  nationals,  more  ready  to  impart  our 
skills  and  tecliniques  to  them  so  as  to  stim- 
ulate indigenous  investment  capable  of  com- 
peting, more  willing  to  accept  lower  imme- 
diate returns  in  anticipation  of  a  fair  and 
profitable  return  over  a  longer  period.  Puerto 
Rico's  progress  under  Operation  Bootstrap 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  a  liberal  private  invest- 
ment climate  is  created  in  a  developing 
area. 

(4)  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
aid  being  used  to  bolster  corrupt  and  self- 
perpetuating  oligarchies.  No  error  on  our 
part  has  been  more  exploited  by  the  Com- 
munists than  this.  There  are  the  obvious 
examples,  and  they  have  been  far  from  ex- 
ceptional. Where  corruption  has  been  a  way 
of  life  and  where  oligarchies,  military  and 
otherwise,  are  the  general  rule,  the  dilemma 
of  how  to  reach  the  poor  man  at  the  bottom 
is  a  cruel  one.  The  acid  test  is  whether  the 
benefits  are  really  reaching  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  increasing  measure — and  are 
not  disassociated  from  the  United  States  as 
a  source.  Constant,  unrelenting  pressure  to- 
ward reform  in  these  matters  may  be  labelled 
"Interference"  or  "aid  with  strings  attached." 
but  there  Is  no  other  defensible  and  perma- 
nent answer.  Situations  will  increasingly 
arise  In  which  aid  should  be  reduced  or  com- 
pletely cut  off  pending  reform. 

(5)  We  should  explore  the  economic  viabil- 
ity of  regional  marketing  plans  which  will 
give  small  developing  nations  wider  mar- 
kets for  their  products.  The  success  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  Illustrates 
possibilities  for  similar  modest  groupings  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica. By  extending  bilateral  aid  to  individual 
countries  participating  In  such  cooperatively 
planned  efforts,  we  can  promote  the  economic 
viability  of  many  of  the  smaller  nations,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  they  prove  them- 
selves willing  to  go  beyond  joint  planning 
to  closer  economic  or  even  political  asso- 
ciation. 

Extending  U.S.  bilateral  aid  to  a  country 
which  has  agreed  with  Its  neighbors  on  what 
type  of  development  each  will  undertake  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  duplication  in  a 
small  market  area,  such  as  Central  America, 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  trying  to 
force  nations  together  which  have  different 
aspirations  and  cultural  backgrounds.  In  this 
connection,  Republicans  believe  the  Admin- 
istration's plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Korry  Re- 
port, of  trying  to  force  newly  Independent 
and  highly  nationalistic  African  states  into 
regional  groupings  as  a  pre-requisite  for  re- 
ceiving American  aid  is  unrealistic.  Moreover, 
trying  to  give  aid  to  an  amorphous  regional 
grouping  cannot  possibly  garner  as  much 
credit  for  the  U.S.  as  can  direct  bilateral  aid. 

Naturally  we  expect  developing  countries 
to  place  emphasis  on  productive  efficiency  so 
that  they  can  quickly  develop  the  ability  to 
compete  In  world  markets.  They  gain  little 
by  simply  widening  the  area  in  which  pro- 
tected industries  are  sustained  behind  high 
tariffs  or  other  controls. 

(6)  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
projects  that  will  visibly  reach  the  masses  of 
people.  Land  reform  accompanied  by  market- 
ing cooperatives  (as  In  Chile),  land  regroup- 
ing (as  in  the  Republic  of  China),  and  col- 
lective availability  of  up-to-date  agricultural 
machinery  and  credit  are  cases  in  point. 
Under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  en- 
couragement to  greater  productivity.  Simple 
roads  to  market  towns,  as  in  Panama,  will 
often  mean  more  than  super  highways. 
Schools,  health  clinics.  Instruction  in  home 
industries  and  mechanics,  are  further  ex- 
amples. 

(7)  While  not  making  aid  conditional 
upon  support  for  our  foreign  policy,  aid 
should  not  ordinarily  be  forthcoming  fo  (a) 
those  nations  whose  heads  of  state  (like  Nas- 
ser) engage  in  continual  intemperate  abuse 
of  the  United  States  or  (b)  f^ose  nations 
which  give  military  aid  to  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam  or  which  engage  in  military  aggres- 
sion, or  (c)  those  nations  which,  in  contra- 
vention of  international  law,  harass  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  or  con- 
fiscate American-owned  property  without 
fair  compensation.  Aid  and  comfort  should 
not  be  given  by  the  U.S.  to  those  who  con- 
sistently help  our  enemies  or  the  enemies  of 
other  free  men.  Nor  should  aid  be  given  to 
those  who  rattle  swords  or  engage  in  aggres- 
sion. If  private  representation  to  the  nation's 
leaders  does  not  produce  results,  the  Voice  of 
America,  in  certain  Instances,  might  make 
this  fact  clear  to  the  people  of  a  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  like  Robespierre, 
Hitler,  or  Stalin  we  should  insist  upon  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  policy  In  all  Its  aspects. 
We  are  dealing  with  Independent  nations 
and  a  measure  of  demonstrated  Independ- 
ence from  us  in  certain  matters  Is  often  a 
political  necessity  for  their  leaders. 

(8)  Our  aid  should  be  concentrated  in 
countries  of  special  importance  to  the  United 
States.  A  limited  number  of  countries  should 
receive  the  major  portion  of  our  aid,  because 
(a>  they  are  Important  economically  in  that 
they  have  an  ordered  timetable  for  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  economic  aid — such 
as  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Iran;  (b)  they  are 
Important  to  us  militarily — such  as  non- 
Communist  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Turkey;  or 
(c)  they  are  important  politically  In  that 
our  Communist  rivals  have  failed  and  a  new 
government  wants  help  in  returning  to  free 
enterprise  development — such  as  Indonesia 
and  Ghana.  In  other  nations  we  should  con- 
sider instituting  small  aid  programs  designed 
to  demonstrate  friendship  and  maintain  a 
minimum  presence.  In  these  latter  nations 
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we  should  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the 
greater  efforts  of  other  developed  countries. 
Our  list  of  priority  countries  should  be  flex- 
ible so  that  new  countries  can  be  added,  and 
hopefully  so  that  some  countries  will  de- 
velop to  the  point  that  they  are  able  to  dis- 
pense with  our  economic  aid  altogether.  For 
example,  the  Republic  of  China  no  longer 
needs  our  economic  aid,  and  rilso  requires 
less  military  aid  (although  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  termination  of  military  aid 
Is  not  controlled  solely  by  development  fac- 
tors) ,  and  Turkey  Is  approaching  a  similar 
situation. 

We  look  forward  to  the  eventual  termina- 
tion of  all  grants  In  aid  and  toward  the  time 
In  which  the  normal  processes  of  trade,  pro- 
duction and  loans  will  carry  the  burden  of 
development. 

(9)  Evidence  that  technical  assistance  is 
often  a  better  stimulant  to  growth  than  large 
acale  capital  transfers  should  be  seriously 
examined,  particularly  in  light  of  the  United 
States'  balance  of  payments  problem.  It  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  apparent  in  foreign, 
as  well  as  domestic,  affairs,  that  attempts 
by  the  Democrats  to  solve  problems  by  simply 
applying  large  amoxints  of  tax  dollars  to 
them  do  not  necessarily  work.  When  aid  to 
less  developed  countries  was  first  proposed, 
experts  stressed  the  need  for  technical  aid 
and  warned  against  a  large  scale  public  capi- 
tal investment  program.  Then,  as  now,  the 
aJSsorpUve  capacity  of  developing  countries 
was  definitely  limited  by  a  lack  of  adminis- 
trative and  technical  skills.  Moreover,  large 
scale  grants  and  loans,  particularly  program 
loans  which  provide  balance  of  payments 
support,  have  in  many  cases  made  it  possible 
for  recipient  countries  to  persist  in  policies 
which  discourage  domestic  savings  and  pri- 
vate Investment  (both  foreign  and  domestic) 
and  Inhibit  the  development  of  efficient  ex- 
port production.  Republicans  believe  future 
aid  should  be  contingent  upon  the  recipients 
pursuing  policies  calculated  to  maximize 
economic  efficiency  and  the  utilization  of 
private  capital  and  know-how.    ^ 

The  Administration's  contention  that  the 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments 
of  capital  outflow  under  aid  programs  is 
slight,  because  aid  is  "tied"  to  procurement 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services,  is  now  widely 
recognized  to  be  misleading.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  published  figures  In 
March  1967  showing  that  the  direct  balance 
of  payments  drain  resulting  from  U.3.  foreign 
aid  programs  in  1966  was  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Actually  the 
amount  may  be  higher  since  these  figures 
include  all  offsets  resulting  from  "tied"  aid. 
Foreign  governments  all  too  often  meet  re- 
quirements that  they  spend  our  aid  money 
on  purchases  from  the  U.S.  by  attributing 
normal  purchases  from  the  U.S.  to  our  aid 
disbursements.-   The   Administration   should 


'  The  testimony  of  N.  R.  Danlellan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  June  12,  1967  reports, 
"An  examination  of  net  non-mllttary  assist- 
ance and  the  U.S.  trade  balance  with  selected 
countries,  which  have  received  between  50 
and  60  percent  of  total  U.S.  aid  for  the  years 
1958-1965,  shows  clearly  that  total  net  U.S. 
economic  assistance  exceeded  our  trade  sur- 
pluses with  these  selected  countries  by  an 
amount  fluctuating  between  $1.3  and  $1.7 
billion  a  year,"  See  Appendix  B  for  the 
Ij;.P.A.  figures  on  the  trade  imbalance.  Indi- 
cations that  "tying"  often  actually  amounts 
to  substitution  for  normal  purchases  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  our  trade 
Imbalance  In  1958  with  these  25  countries  was 
$1.8  billion  and  in  1965.  when  assistance 
was  substantially  "tied,"  it  was  $1.8  bUllon, 
or  nearly  the  same. 


Instruct  -MD  to  publish  figures  showing  the 
true  effect  of  foreign  assistance  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

(10)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
situations  in  which  substantial  aid  is  forth- 
coming from  other  nations,  and  in  which  we 
are  asked  to  cooperate.  Excellent  examples 
are  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank — both  Republican  ideas — and  tlae  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

(11)  We  should  explore  with  developing 
countries  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
their  earning  capacities.  Inasmuch  as  many 
developing  nations — Brazil,  Colombia,  Nige- 
ria— have  lost  more  in  some  years  by  the  fall 
in  the  i.iternational  price  of  their  export 
commodities  than  they  have  gained  by  for- 
eign aid,  the  world-wide  stabilization  of  raw 
material  prices  is  one  possible  solution  which 
should  be  considered. 

Another  possible  remedy  for  one-crop  econ- 
omies is  obviously  diversification.  However, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  many  coun- 
tries, such  as  Malaysia  and  the  Ivory  Coast, 
have  built  boom  economies  by  simply  em- 
phasizing production  of  the  one  or  two  crops 
which  they  produce  most  proficiently.  At  the 
same  time,  other  countries,  such  as  Indonesia 
and  Ghana,  have  destroyed  what  should  have 
been  viable  economies,  based  upon  agricul- 
tural earnings,  by  trying  to  diversify  into  un- 
economic industrial  activity.  Still  others, 
such  as  India,  have  Ignored  the  most  basic 
food  needs  of  their  people  in  their  haste  to 
Industrialize.  The  United  States  should  cer- 
tainly not  encourage  any  such  basically  un- 
economic activity. 

(12)  We  should  realize  that,  while  cer- 
tain problems  are  common  to  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  developing  nations,  each  one  is  in 
many  matters  separate  and  distinct.  Gener- 
alizations— including  those  In  this  docu- 
ment— -are  dangerous.  Those  in  the  field  real- 
ize the  truth  of  this  more  than  those  in 
Washington.  These  latter  attach  too  much 
importance  to  "uniformity." 

(13)  We  should  strengthen  the  Ambas- 
sador in  his  role  as  chief  of  mission.  Only 
the  very  strongest  considerations  should  be 
allowed  to  over-rule  his  veto;  and,  subject 
only  to  budgetary  llmltatiorLs,  his  affirmative 
recommendations  should  normally  be  ac- 
cepted. His  small  discretionary  fund  of  $25.- 
000  for  self-help  projects  which  was  recent- 
ly abolished,  should  be  restored.  Increased 
fiexlblUty  b.-vsed  on  the  sound  Republican 
principle  of  decentralization  (but  with  full 
accounting)  will  allow  the  Ambassador  to 
adapt  the  U.S.  program  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  different  situation. 

(14)  The  techniques  and  insights  of  the 
social  sciences  .-should  bs  brought  to  bear 
upon  development  problems  and  projects. 
Social  scientists  in  the  countries  concerned 
should  aid  in  tackling  their  own  problems  of 
economics  and  technology.  In  this  way  their 
peculiar  knowledge  can  assist  In  overcoming 
the  barriers  found  In  the  existing  customs 
of  their  countries  which  stand  In  the  way  of 
modernization.  Tribalism  in  Africa,  the  now 
dwindling  hacienda  society  in  rural  Latin 
America,  certain  religious  traditions  and 
practices  elsewhere  will  serve  as  examples. 

(15)  To  insure  a  more  effective  aid  pro- 
gram, continuous  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  securing  qualified  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter aid.  Aid  should  not  be  given  unless  there 
are  really  qualified  personnel,  both  American 
and  local  nationals,  available  to  administer 
it.  Qualifications  must  include  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  culture  in  which  a  person  Lb 
to  work.  Without  constructive  competency 
and  solid  training,  aid  will  be  wasted.  Many 
of  our  failures  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
limited  number  of  such  persons,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  their  training,  and  the  absence  of 
the  right  motivation.  It  Is  equally  important 


that  we  assist  developing  nations  to  produce 
qualified  administrators  who  can  work  with 
the  U.S.  and  perhaps  others  in  promoting 
growth. 

(16)  Much  more  alLention  must  be  pa:d  ui 
the  U.S.  to  the  realistic  evaluation  of  what 
our  aid  is  actually  accomplishing.  Both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  must 
broaden  their  supervision  over  AID  and  in- 
sure maximum  objectivity.  If  the  sponsor- 
ing agency  under  the  present  Administr.i- 
tion  is  unwiUing  to  be  realistic  in  such  mai,- 
ters,  tiien  Congress  must  act  responsibly  in 
giving  its  own  time  and  in  employing  the 
necessary  qualified  staff  to  perform  tliis 
function.  Tlils  requires  much  more  than  a 
"fishing  expedition."  It  should  be  approached 
constructively. 

The  importance  of  eSecuve  aid  cannot  be 
over  stressed  and  the  issues  involved  in  im- 
proving the  program  are  far  too  important 
lor  narrow  partisanship.  Aid  is  an  expensive 
huni.ni'varian  experiment.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  sound  adminis- 
traiioii  of  their  funds  and  solid  progress  as 
a  result. 


Appendix  A 

Total    U.S.    foreign    assistance,    by  coiaitnj, 

July    1,    1946,    through    June    30,    1965 

NEAR  EAST  AND   SOXTTH  ASIA  MilHOnS 

Afo'hanistan $307.  1 

Ceylon 92.2 

Cyprus 20.9 

Greece   3,685.8 

India   5,941.5 

Iran 1,550.3 

Iraq    102.6 

Israel  i,  133.  1 

Jordan 512.3 

Lebanon    93.0 

Nepal 86.1 

Pakistan   2,944.9 

Saudi  Arabi 136.9 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 84.0 

Turkey 3,  752.  4 

United  Arab  Republic    (Egypt)..  1,100.3 

Yemen 39.  i 

Central  Treaty  Organization 52.4 

Near      East      and      south      Asia 

regional 1,119.5 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

total 22,754.4 

LATIN    AMEEICA 

Argentina 712.9 

Bolivia 435.9 

Brazil 2,871.5 

British    Guiana    17. 1 

British    Honduras    3.8 

Chile    1,130.3 

Colombia    734.  7 

Costa  Rica 136.3 

Cuba    57.6 

Dominican  Republic 207.9 

Ecuador 248.8 

El  Salvador 99.9 

Guatemala 210.7 

Haiti 110.6 

Honduras   74.8 

Jamaica 40.3 

Mexico    1,055.1 

Nicaragua 112.0 

Panama 159.6 

Paraguay 90.2 

Peru 675.2 

Surinam   5.0 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 43.  3 

Uruguay   113.6 

Venezuela 388. 1 

Other  West  Indies 3.3 

ROCAP   84. 1 

Latin  American  regional 740. 1 

Latin  American  total 10,661.7 
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Appxndix  a — Continued 

Total    VS.   foreign   assistance,    try   country, 

July  1, 1946,  through  June  30, 1965 — Con. 

FAR   EAST  MilliOTlS 


114.8 

343. 1 

.-_       4.  778.  2 
55.7 
...       1,535.2 
875.9 
Japan    4,138.7 


Burma  

Cambodia   

China    

Hong    Kong 

Indochina,    undistributed- 
Indonesia    


Korea 

Laos   

Malaysia    

Philippines    

Ryukyu    Islands. 

Thailand 

Vietnam    


P^r  East  regional 2 


315.9 
418.6 
39.  1 
914.8 
325.7 
442.8 
383.7 
723.9 


Far  East  total 26,405.9 


AFRICA 

Algeria    

Burundi    

Cameroon  

Central  African  Republlc. 

Chad    

Congo    (Brazzaville) 

Congo    (Leopold ville) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia    

Gabon   

Gambia  

Ghana   

Guinea 

Ivory    Coast 


163.7 

72.4 

25.1 

2.8 

4.2 

2.4 

317.4 

8.7 

247.6 

4.8 

.1 

4 

2 

0 


AFRICA — continued 

Kenya    

Liberia 

Libya   

Malagasy    Republic 

Malawi 

Mali   

Mauritania 

Morocco    

Niger    

Nigeria 

Rwanda 

Senegal    

Sierra    Leone 

Somali  Republic 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Southern   Rhodesia 

Sudan  

Tanzania    

Togo    

Tunisia    

Uganda    

Upper    Volta 

Zambia 

East  Africa  regional 

Regional   USAID/Africa 

Africa  regional 


Africa  total 


Millions 

36.4 

237.0 

217.3 

7.9 

8.7 

15.8 

2.8 

529.4 

8.8 

163.7 

1.7 

25.0 

27.2 

47.6 

167.4 

7.1 

91.5 

44.0 

9.9 

470.3 

17.3 

5.5 

30.2 

11.2 

1.0 

54.  1 

3,  354.  6 


ETTROPE — continued 


31. 

76 


195.9 


Millions 

Finland  146.7 

France 9.465.1 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 5.149.0 

Berlin 131.9 

Hungary   

Iceland    

Ireland    

Italy 

Netherlands   

Norway    

Poland 

Portugal    

Spain  

Sweden    

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R.   

Yugoslavia    

Europe  regional 


6.  089.  4 
2.617.7 
1.283.4 

573.6 

531.  1 
1,908.  7 

125.  2 
9,269.8 

186.4 
2,761.4 
2,  796.  5 


Europe  total __     47,852.0 


Canada    

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands.  . 
Nonregional  total 

Total    


40.0 
142.6 

21.5 

107.4 

, 779. 0 


6,  090. 5 


170. 
70. 
26. 


ETTROPE 

Albania   

Austria    

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Czechoslovakia    

Denmark 

East  Germany 


20.4 
257.  1 
107.3 
193.0 
933.7 
.8 


Total  assistance  to  all  coun- 
tries       117,019.1 

Source:  Data  obtained  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  Senator  Di^ksen,  who 
inserted  these  statistics  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  12,  pp.  16470- 
16505. 


Appendix  B 

U.S,  NONMILITARY  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  (NET)  AND  TRADE  BALANCES  BY  COUNTRIES,  1958-65 

[In  millions  of  dollars! 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Countries 

Net  eco- 

U.S. 

Net  eco- 

US. 

Net  eco- 

U.S. 

Net  eco- 

U.S. 

Net  eco- 

U.S. 

Net  eco- 

US. 

Net  eco- 

U.S. 

Net  eco- 

US. 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

nomic 

trade 

aid! 

balance  > 

aid> 

balance : 

aidi 

balance ' 

aid> 

balance  ^ 

aid  > 

balance  2 

aid  ' 

balance  "■ 

aid  > 

balance  : 

aid  1 

balance  • 

Afghanistan 

19 

-4 

19 

-10 

13 

-10 

30 

6 

13 

-8 

32 

-3 

37 

6 

34 

2 

Bolivia.. 

22 

17 

22 

14 

13 

14 

23 

16 

29 

20 

44 

IS 

33 

17 

30 

7 

Braiil 

1*5 

-33 

35 

-216 

42 

-147 

270 

-68 

157 

-117 

128 

-185 

212 

-148 

149 

-183 

Cambodia 

37 

-2 

21 

-7 

25 

24 

9 

20 

5 

20 

2 

7 

-1 

2 

Ceylon 

20 

-5 

19 

-12 

8 

-25 

9 

-17 

8 

-19 

4 

-21 

4 

-27 

4 

-?3 

Chile 

47 

-7 

33 

-76 

10 

121 

43 

87 

-24 

109 

-32 

96 

-38 

104 

24 

Colombia 

92 

-147 

32 

-134 

-7 

-54 

54 

-31 

43 

-50 

69 

-9 

38 

-35 

34 

-80 

Ecuador 

3 

-9 

2 

-12 

7 

-11 

11 

-4 

11 

-26 

14 

-11 

17 

-4 

17 

-28 

India 

2-13 

63 

320 

129 

523 

412 

370 

230 

528 

411 

736 

509 

864 

651 

849 

6fO 

Indonesia 

24 

-112 

17 

-123 

45 

-132 

54 

-29 

88 

-15 

77 

-7 

32 

-102 

-4 

-123 

Jordan 

57 

10 

60 

16 

62 

17 

61 

24 

53 

20 

54 

37 

45 

20 

37 

19 

Korea 

311 

213 

232 

131 

261 

148 

228 

155 

233 

204 

231 

211 

157 

169 

165 

149 

Laos 

30 

2 

35 

3 

33 

1 

51 

2 

30 

4 

31 

6 

39 

7 

58 

8 

Liberia 

8 
(?) 

14 
-85 

9 

59 
-150 

8 

1 

-4 
-138 

19 
2 

17 
-126 

35 
12 

20 
-155 

11 
6 

4 

-150 

12 
2 

-13 
-88 

25 

A 

-11 

Malaysia 

-123 

Morocco 

26 

33 

45 

29 

61 

29 

97 

55 

48 

42 

53 

49 

38 

31 

51 

49 

Nepal 

6 

w 

3 

(') 

8 

00 

10 

o 

9 

(•) 

14 

0) 

17 

(') 

16 

1 

Pakistan 

145 

81 

142 

65 

229 

131 

218 

158 

322 

243 

378 

341 

377 

336 

348 

291 

Philippines 

42 

18 

24 

-36 

24 

-10 

11 

17 

24 

-59 

8 

-34 

49 

-27 

45 

-34 

Poland 

99 

75 

66 

43 

127 

111 

57 

34 

60 

48 

46 

66 

52 

84 

-6 

-31 

Thailand 

30 

-4 

48 

-28 

42 

11 

29 

25 

31 

32 

29 

67 

18 

58 

25 

67 

26 
122 

4 
72 

30 
111 

7 
44 

55 
101 

21 
66 

77 
153 

38 
69 

53 
202 

44 
106 

38 
173 

25 

154 

45 
126 

31 
96 

54 

132 

39 

Turkey 

fcl 

Vietnam 

204 

57 

168 

46 

186 

48 

144 

62 

148 

101 

189 

114 

221 

131 

iJJ 

187 

Yemen 

P) 

5 

(0 

5 

W 

6 

(0 

6 

(■) 

8 

(») 

6 

(■■) 

5 

(=) 

Total _ 

1.758 

251 

1,498 

-218 

1,882 

478 

2,129 

685 

2,250 

827 

2.512 

1,140 

2,544 

1,160 

2.478 

863 

'  Disbursements  less  repayments. 

2  Exports  and  imports,  l.o.b. ;  includes  U.S.  exports  financed  by  militaiy  grants  and  credits. 

3  Less  than  $500,000. 

*  Not  statistically  significant. 
'  Not  available. 


Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund.  Direction  of  Trade,  annual  1958-1%2,  pp.  128  l.^C; 
March  1965,  pp.  63-64;  annual  1961-1965,  p.  285:  National  Advisory  Council.  Semiannual  Report 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  January-June  1964,  pp.  75-77:  US.  Department  ol  Onmerte, 
Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Pnntng  Office,  1964  and  l%b). 


Turning  now  to  the  bill  itself,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  language  In  the 
policy  statement  with  respect  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  appearing  on  page  5,  starting 
at  line  7.  It  is  the  feeling  of  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  United  States 
has  a  major  responsibility  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  permanent  peace 
to  the  Middle  East.  A  thorough  re- 
appraisal of  our  own  policies  and  of  the 


needs  of  the  entire  area  could  lay  the 
foimdatlon  for  constructive  suggestions 
on  our  part. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  should  hope 
that  such  a  reappraisal  would  involve 
specifically  what  we  might  do  to  help 
improve  the  water  supply  of  the  area, 
and  also  what  should  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate the  needs  of  the  refugees  and  to  bring 
about  their  permanent  resettlement. 

The  recent  "weekend  war"  has  imder- 


lined  the  plight  of  the  refugees.  E\'en  be- 
fore hostilities  broke  out  it  was  estab- 
lished that  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency — UNRWA — was  resix)nsible  for 
some  1.3  million  Arab  refugees.  As  the 
result  of  the  recent  war,  some  300,000  ad- 
ditional refugees  have  fled  to  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  the  UniteJ  Arab  Republic. 
Unless  these  people  can  t3  resettled  on 
a  permanent  basis,  perhaps  on  newly  irri- 
gated lands  now  useless  becau.«:e  of  lack 
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of  water,  we  can  only  expect  more  trouble 
In  the  future.  It  is  In  oiir  own  interest 
that  we  take  a  leading  role  in  seeking  a 
permanent  solution  to  this  tragic  human 
problem. 

The  need  for  water  has  in  the  past  led 
to  serious  friction  over  available  sources 
of  supply.  Why  could  the  United  States 
not  take  the  lead  now  in  establishing 
major  desallnlzatlon  plants  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  It  was  President  Elsenhower 
and  the  former  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Lewis  Strauss,  who 
first  suggested  the  idea.  Surely,  such 
major  new  sources  of  water  could  provide 
the  inhabitants  of  the  area  with  a  reason 
to  work  constructively  together,  rather 
than  to  live  in  bitterness  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

Admittedly  the  cost  of  a  permanent 
resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  economic  im- 
provement of  the  Middle  East,  would  be 
considerable.  The  help  of  others  would 
be  needed,  including,  of  course,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  themselves,  but 
the  money  would  be  well  spent  if  these 
deep-seated  problems  could  be  solved. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  might  be  men- 
tioned. Time  will  not  permit  any  ex- 
tended discussion  by  me  at  this  time.  In 
closing  let  me  say  that  I  personally  be- 
lieve H  Jl.  12048  shoiild  be  supported  with 
perhaps  only  one  major  change.  I  believe 
a  1-year  authorization  for  this  program 
is  preferable  to  the  2 -year  authorization 
contained  In  the  bill.  The  annual  author- 
ization may  be  a  burden  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  but,  nonetheless,  it 
seems  to  me  an  annual  review  Is  Im- 
portant and  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   I  Mr.  Gal- 

tAGHERl. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Claairman,  I 
have  listened  to  the  criticism  of  the  AID 
program.  The  arguments  advanced  by 
the  opponents  seem  to  imply  that  we  only 
need  to  cut  out  foreign  aid  and  all  would 
be  well  with  the  world.  It  is  because 
of  foreign  aid  that  all  is  not  well.  If  the 
Pakistani  and  Indians  do  not  settle  the 
Kashmir  problem;  cut  foreign  aid  and 
that  will  show  them,  even  though  the 
basic  dispute  that  has  prevented  a 
peaceful  settlement  has  been  smoldering 
in  religious  and  civil  strife  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Then  we  hear  that  it  ir,  impnssible  to 
buy  friends,  and  even  if  we  do  they  will 
not  stay  bought.  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  moral  in  this  country  to  buy  other 
people,  and  it  is  absurd  to  predicate  an 
argument  against  the  AID  bill  on  these 
grounds.  Our  purpose  is  certainly  not 
to  buy  friends,  and  if  they  are  our  friends 
we  certainly  would  not  infer  the  need  to 
buy  them. 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  bills  op- 
ponents that  if  we  cannot  resolve  Viet- 
nam, let  us  immediately  cut  foreign  aid 
and  eliminate  the  additional  burden  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  But  who  is  the 
American  taxpayer  and  does  he  really 
receive  no  financial  benefits  from  our 
foreign  aid  program?  My  friends,  it  is 
the  fact  of  the  matter  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  aid  expenditures  is 


spent  within  the  United  States  and  many 
of  our  large  and  small  industries  have 
had  contracts  to  fulfill  for  foreign  buyers 
which  were  paid  for  out  of  AID  funds. 
This  money  spent  in  the  United  States 
employs  the  taxpayers  about  which  we 
hear  so  much. 

And  then  we  hear  all  about  old  "Uncle 
Sucker."  We  are  led  to  beUeve  that  the 
United  States  and  its  administrators  of 
AID  and  its  diplomats  are  nothing  but 
supremely  foolish  Individuals.  I  would 
like  to  ask  those  who  say  that  the  United 
States  is  spawning  stupidity,  just  how 
our  Nation  with  only  9  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  6  percent  of  its 
land  mass  ends  up  with  one-half  of  the 
world's  gross  national  product  and  a 
standard  of  living  beyond  the  dreams  of 
90  percent  of  the  people  of  the  world? 

Then  we  hear  cries  of  fiscal  anguish: 
our  Nation  is  going  broke  because  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  can  only  respond  that  our  own 
gross  national  product  continues  to  rise 
each  year,  our  per  capita  income  con- 
tinues to  rise  each  year,  and  we  are  now 
enjoying  an  unprecedented  period  of 
prosperity. 

We  also  hear  that  we  are  continuing 
to  pour  increasingly  large  amounts  of 
money  into  foreign  aid.  This  is  simply 
not  true  and  it  does  not  take  anything 
other  than  a  brief  look  at  the  statistics 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  actually 
spending  far  less  on  foreign  aid  than  we 
used  to.  Preliminary  figures  on  overseas 
loans  and  grants  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1967  have  just 
become  available.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
critics  and  to  my  personal  dismay,  I 
discover  that  these  statistics  show  that 
U.S.  economic  aid  on  concessional  terms 
to  the  less-developed  countries  actually 
declined  in  fiscal  year  1967 — and  by  more 
than  $900  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  do  not 
represent  any  short-term  quirk  in  the 
aid  program.  In  fact  the  United  States 
has  grown  richer  and  richer  over  the 
past  20  years  and  yet  has  tended  to  do 
less  and  less  for  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  world.  Rather  than  being  concerned 
about  the  size  of  our  expenditure  being 
too  large,  we  should  be  doing  something 
about  these  indisputable  facts.  Today 
our  GNP  and  the  Federal  budget  are 
both  about  three  times  as  large  as  they 
were  in  1949.  Our  economic  aid  commit- 
ments, however,  have  actually  fallen  by 
more  than  $3  billion.  Whereas  foreign 
aid  in  1949  was  2.8  percent  of  our  GNP, 
today  it  is  just  about  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

It  is  singularly  apparent  that  the 
Marshall  plan  was  a  tremendous  success 
because  of  certain  factors  inherent  in  the 
European  situation.  This  is  no  reason  to 
preclude  assistance  to  other  nations  who 
do  not  share  the  industrial  history  and 
framework  of  opinion  we  found  in  Eu- 
rope when  we  invested  such  massive 
funds  to  rebuild  her. 

We  are  now  doing  all  we  can  to  place 
an  Increased  emphasis  on  effective  self- 
help  as  a  condition  for  receiving  U.S. 
aid.  It  is  my  contention  that  this  is  pay- 
ing off  handsomely.  In  a  number  of  the 
major  developing  countries — among 
them  such  giants  as  Brazil,  India,  and 
Indonesia — there    have    been    dramatic 


Improvements  in  economic  policy  in  re- 
cent years.  In  these  and  other  cases, 
there  is  now  a  good  chance  for  significant 
national  development  after  a  long  period 
of  economic  stagnation. 

We  hear  the  further  criticism  that 
"Uncle  Sucker"  is  having  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  by  himself,  and  that  the 
friends  we  helped  In  Europe  during  the 
Marshall  plan  years  are  letting  the 
United  States  pick  up  the  whole  tab  all 
around  the  world.  This  is  patently  false 
today  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will 
become  ludicrous  chauvinism  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  this  charge  in 
the  1970's.  For  years  we  have  been  urg- 
ing developed  nations — Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  Australasia — to  join  whole- 
heartedly in  the  task  of  development 
assistance.  Ironically,  these  nations  are 
now  moving  ahead — at  the  very  time  we 
would  appear  to  be  faltering. 

Since  1963  six  small  countries — 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden — have  doubled 
the  size  of  their  assistance  programs. 
Another  group  of  six  aid -donating  coim- 
tries — France,  Germany,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden — 
has  agreed  on  goals  which  would  increase 
the  aggregate  aid  programs  by  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  early  1970's. 

U.S.  leadership,  example,  and  direct 
and  indirect  pressure  have  been  major 
factors  in  these  gains.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  success  in  two  things  we 
have  been  trying  to  achieve  for  a  long 
time: 

First.  Improved  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  less- developed  countries. 

Second.  Greater  aid  efforts  by  other 
advanced  nations. 

The  declining  level  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  over  the  past  two  decades  and  the 
particularly  sharp  dip  In  fiscal  1967,  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier — contrasts  sadly 
with  these  encouraging  trends.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  U.S.  aid  leadership  is  now 
slipping. 

And  yet  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  drastically  trim  our  al- 
ready declining  contribution  to  nations 
around  the  world,  you  would  think  it 
was  the  end  of  the  world  approaching 
if  we  pass  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  My 
friends,  it  will  only  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world  when  there  are  no  problems  and 
when  there  is  no  need  to  elect  a  Congress. 
Till  then,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities  and  we 
must  continue  to  deal  as  realistically  a^ 
possible  with  a  vastly  imperfect  world. 
Indeed,  I  might  project  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  shirk  our  obligations  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations:  they  will  gain 
help  from  someplace  and  we  might  find 
ourselves  as  a  recipient  of  foreign  aid 
from  a  country  as  stingy  with  its  wealth 
as  some  of  the  Members  want  us  to  be 
with  ours. 

For  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twilight  of  the  20th 
century,  someone  else  will  step  into  the 
void  if  the  United  States  abdicates  its 
leadership.  As  soon  as  we  withdraw  our 
generous  hand,  a  mailed  fist  is  waiting 
to  fill  the  vacuum.  We  saw,  for  example, 
how  the  instant  we  withdrew  our  pledged 
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support  for  the  Aswan  High  Dam  in 
Egypt,  another  power  was  quick  to  un- 
leash its  own  floodgates,  and  we  all  know 
what  Egypt's  accommodation  to  commu- 
nism entailed.  If  we  had  continued  to  ex- 
ercise real  influence  in  Egyptian  ruling 
circles,  the  present  Middle  East  tinder- 
box  might  have  been  damped  down  and 
behind  the  Aswan  E>am  might  have  been 
built  a  great  resei^volr  of  good  will,  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  better  aid  ovu: 
good  friends  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  in 
the  very  early  years  of  an  ascendancy  in 
international  politics,  and  yet  already  we 
are  having  the  crotchety  signs  of  old  age 
as  a  nation.  I  do  noi;  want  the  history 
books  to  record  the  United  States  as  the 
only  nation  in  world  history  that  ever 
went  from  infancy  to  senility  without 
having  passed  through  a  period  of 
maturity. 

For  we  are  reaching  the  period  of  oui' 
greatest  responsibility  and  our  greatest 
challenge.  Nations  and  people  dislike 
problems  and  tend  to  search  for  tran- 
quillity; the  world  does  not  allow  such 
tranquillity.  Our  Constitution  entitles 
Americans  to  pursue  happiness:  it  does 
not  guarantee  a  constitutionally  assured 
happiness.  Some  say  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury world  is  too  much,  the  problems  too 
great,  the  frustrations  too  searing,  the 
lack  of  a  sense  of  security  too  difficult 
to  bear.  All  these  difiBculties  In  the  mod- 
em world  and  in  modern  life  are  now  sur- 
facing as  allegedly  reasonable  argu- 
ments against  the  passage  of  the  aid  bill. 

So  much  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
world  is  being  projected  into  what  is 
wrong  with  this  bill.  And  yet  the  history 
of  foreign  aid  has  been  precisely  to  help 
control  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  and 
to  allow  nations  only  beginning  to  deal 
with  their  own  problems  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  leap  into  the  20th  century. 
It  was  said  earlier  that  we  are  trying  to 
buy  friends.  I  would  say  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  buy  is  time  for  these  young  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  immense  prob- 
lems and  to  defeat  those  who  feed  on  the 
hunger  of  the  people  to  promote  revolu- 
tion. 

The  remarks  in  this  debate  have  Im- 
plied that  because  our  foreign  aid  has  not 
fulfilled  instantly  all  the  hopes  its  sup- 
porters have  for  it,  it  should  be  severely 
restricted.  The  hopes  of  man  are  never 
going  to  be  completely  fulfilled,  my 
friends,  but  the  United  States  through 
its  farsighted  program  of  foreign  aid 
has  brought  nearer  the  day  when  the 
signs  "Yankee,  Go  Home"  will  be  re- 
placed by  Harry  Golden's  perceptive  re- 
mark: 

The  trnlted  States  ain't  what's  wrong  with 
the  world. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  have 
not  been  mistakes  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  foreign  aid  program.  But 
how  long  are  the  critics  of  foreign  aid  go- 
ing to  water  ski  behind  Halle  Selassie's 
yacht?  How  long  are  they  going  to  pull 
the  barnacles  from  this  aging  vessel  and 
interject  them  into  current  debate?  I 
would  say  that  this  yacht  was  a  highly 
successful  part  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  if  It  were  as  clear  sailing  with  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  as  it  is 
with  Ethiopia,  I  would  put  our  fighting 


fleet  In  mothballs  and  turn  all  our  naval 
cadets  into  yachtmen. 

We  must  have  a  policy  In  the  foreign 
aid  field  and  we  must  continue  our  pres- 
ent effort  in  this  regard.  For  what  kind 
of  alternatives  are  there,  in  reality?  The 
minority,  on  page  134  of  their  report, 
suggests  a  measure  which  shows  just  how 
far  removed  from  reality  any  proposed 
alternatives  really  are.  While  continuing 
to  hold  tight  to  their  own  sacred  cow  of 
"fiscal  responsibility"  they  suggest  "let 
the  Indians  eat  their  cows."  Why,  there 
is  as  much  chance  of  some  of  the  minor- 
ity members  voting  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram or  the  rat  control  bill  as  there  is  of 
the  Indians  eating  their  cows.  But  their 
statement  points  up  the  diflBculty  of  ask- 
ing for  understanding  where  under- 
standing is  not  wanted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  bone  that 
sticks  in  the  throats  of  the  criticis  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  is  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  although  I  must  say  that 
this  bone  does  not  in  any  way  impair 
their  ability  to  speak.  For  it  is  in  Vietnam 
that  all  oiu"  nerve  ends  receive  their  most 
jolting  sensations.  I  honestly  believe  that 
Vietnam  is  a  possible  alternative  to  for- 
eign aid  and  that  Vietnam  is  not  the 
result  of  foreign  aid.  Effective  foreign 
aid  in  dollars  and  know-how  will  lessen 
the  chance  of  other  Vietnams.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Member  of  this  Congress, 
be  he  hawk  or  dove  about  our  Vietnam 
involvement,  who  wishes  to  see  this  whole 
sorry  business  repeated  in  other  nations. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  best  way 
to  combat  the  chance  of  future  brush- 
fii'e  wars,  deeply  committing  U.S.  fight- 
ing men  is  to  build  up  the  economy 
and  the  power  of  the  imderde- 
veloped  world.  This  is  basically  what 
foreign  aid  is  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  it 
has  done  it  well  in  many  nations,  and 
in  so  doing  advances  our  national  interest 
and  provides  us  with  a  greater  sense  of 
national  security. 

Elmer  Davis,  the  noted  commentator 
and  fearless  defender  of  basic  American 
principles,  once  said  that  for  America  to 
continue  to  be  the  land  of  the  free,  it 
must  remain  the  home  of  the  brave.  I 
believe  that  to  resist  the  tempting  cuts 
that  certain  amendments  will  undoubt- 
edly suggest,  wiU  take  political  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
For  Americans  are  a  restless  and  ener- 
getic people  and  grow  impatient  with  the 
agonizingly  slow  and  gradual  pace  of 
assisting  other  nations  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  Yet  this  is  in  ou:-  own  self- 
interest,  for  no  one  wishes  to  see  "fortress 
America"  standing  alone  in  a  world  of 
have-nots,  hostile  to  our  prosperity  and 
precluded  from  enjoying  our  freedoms. 
Those  who  see  the  passage  of  this  bill 
containing  its  full  appropriations  regard 
it  as  some  kind  of  doomsday  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  regard  vast  cuts 
in  the  already  modest  request  to  be  just 
such  a  doomsday  disaster.  If  we  dras- 
tically cut  this  bill,  we  will  be  severing 
the  traditional  American  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  we  wUl  appear  to  the  world  only 
as  a  massive  club,  wielded  by  a  powerfii 
military  arm.  Foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the 
main  programs  that  shows  the  United 
States  as  being  truftr  the  friend  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  We  must 
again  demonstrate  the  power  of  demo- 


cratic ideals  by  exercising  them  responsi- 
bly here  In  the  Congress  and  supporting 
them  around  the  world.  Let  us  meet  this 
responsibility  by  demonstrating  a  re- 
newed faith  in  our  Government,  in  our 
country,  and  most  of  all  in  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count 
[After  counting.]  Eighty-five  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRoUNo.  232) 

Barrett  Fallon  Resnlck 

Blanton  Gardner  Roudebush 

Clancy  Hawkins  SLiylor 

Dlggs  Irwin  Teapue.  Ttx 

Dulskl  McEwen  Thompsot;.  N  J, 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mize  Williams,  Miss. 

Erlcnbora  OHara,  Mich.     WUUs 

E^ch  Pool  Wright 

Evins,  Tenn.  Puclnskl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Vv'hole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union,  reported  that  thai 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  120-13,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  Quoium,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  405  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  Te:.d. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcp-cscntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.Tmbled,  Tlj.-it  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  .^s.^istancc  Act 
of  i967". 

AMENDMENT    OFPEKED    BV    MR.    ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adak:  On  the 
first  page.  Immediately  after  line  4,  Insert  tiie 
following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  af  ler  the  first  section  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"  'Sec.  2.  Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  An- 
thorlzatlons. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1969.'  " 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  a 
simple  one.  It  would  reduce  the  author- 
izing authority  in  this  bill  from  2  years 
to  1  year.  In  the  light  of  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  during  general  de- 
bate, indicating  the  amoimt  of  time  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  spent  on 
the  bill  this  year,  It  may  seem  strange 
that  I  am  here  asking  for  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. There  are  those  who  could 
say.  "If  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmilttee 
spent  as  much  time  as  It  did — virtually 
from  the  first  of  April  until  the  present — 
upon  this  bill  this  year,  why  do  some 
members  of  the  committee  not  want  to 
skip  a  year  and  not  have  to  go  through 
the  authorizing  process  in  that  year,  and 
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thus  provide  the  committee  with  more 
time  for  legislative  oversight? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
easier  for  us  to  take  a  2-year  bill  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  considera- 
tion next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  also 
who  would  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  amounts  of  money  another 
year,  and  that  might  suffice.  If  that  is 
done,  they  say,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  know 
that  the  policy  and  the  limits  of  this  pro- 
gram are  set  in  the  authorizing  bill  that 
is  before  us.  In  a  time  when  the  world 
Is  full  of  so  many  uncertainties,  in  a  time 
when  even  during  the  discussion  and 
consideration  of  this  year's  bill,  which 
approximates  the  request  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  how  can  we  with  any  logic 
look  a  full  year  ahead  and  say  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  after  that,  fiscal  year 
1969.  how  much  money  we  will  need? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  year's 
bill  carries  authorizations  for  $3,158,000.- 
000  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  there  is  for  1969  in  this  bill,  unless 
it  is  amended,  almost  $3,600,000,000,  a 
very  substantial  amount  more  for  fiscal 
year  1969  than  there  is  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  absolutely  Impractical  and  impossible 
to  look  that  far  ahead  and  see  what  the 
requirements,  both  r.s  lO  monetary  limi- 
tations and  r.s  to  policy,  will  be. 

Many  of  u.s  w  ho  support  thi5  1-year 
authorization  look  hopefully  ahead  and 
would  hope  that  some  time  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  there  would  be  a  more 
stable  and  tranquil  world'  that  would 
permit  us  reasonably  to  authorize  for 
2  years  at  a  time.  I  think  I  can  .say 
that  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  almost  all  of  them,  would 
like  nothing  better  than  that.  But  we 
are  not  In  such  a  world  at  this  time. 
We  are  in  a  world  of  the  most  rapid 
change.  If  we  are  to  discharge  our  duties 
as  members  of  the  committee  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  certainly  we  have 
the  responsibility  for  long  and  careful 
examination  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  its  foreign  policy  implications,  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  if  it  has  taken  us  since  the 
first  of  April  to  this  date  to  determine 
that  for  the  next  fiscal  year  we  need  an 
authorization  of  $3,158,000,000  how  much 
more  Important  it  is 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adair  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
more  important  it  ts,  rather  than  saying 
today  we  can  see  into  the  future  and  de- 
termine that  we  need  almost  $3.6  billion, 
that  we  say,  "We  will  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. We  wUl  look  at  this  bUl.  We  will 
look  at  the  requirements  of  our  program 
again  next  year,  no  matter  how  burden- 
some and  time  consuming  it  may  be." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee gave  this  question  a  very  great  deal 
of  thought.  There  was  no  effort,  no  desire 
to  sidestep  responsibility  in  this  connec- 


tion. Times  are  rapidly  changing.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  for  us  not  to  look  at 
this  program  each  year,  under  present 
circumstances. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
providing  for  a  1-year  authorization. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pendint;  amendment. 

As  the  preceding  speaker  has  pointed 
out,  this  is  a  matter  which  was  given, 
once  again,  considerable  attention  in  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this  year. 
As  I  recall  it,  we  took  a  separate  vote  on 
each  section  of  the  bill,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  a  multiyear  authorization  as 
against  a  1-year  authorization.  Then,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  took  a  vote  on  the  total 
1-year  as  against  a  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion. 

This  is  matter  which  has  been  under 
constant  discussion  and  review  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  since  the  days 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  when 
the  idea  of  a  multiyear  authorization  was 
first  proposed  for  the  dDvelopment 
loan  funds.  It  has  worked  properly.  And 
it  has  been  supported  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  House. 

There  really  is  no  soimd  reason  for 
taking  a  step  backward  at  this  point. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  had 
5-year  authorizations  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  pendins?  amendment  would 
change  that.  It  also  would  change  back 
the  other  2-year  authorizations  which 
are  now  in   the  bill. 

We  have  had  various  debates  on  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House 
debated  the  issue  last  year,  and  the 
House  supported  a  multiyear  authoriza- 
tion, or  a  continuation  of  that  for  the 
various  programs. 

I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  go  back- 
ward now  to  the  single  year  authoriza- 
tion, particularly  on  those  programs  with 
respect  to  which  we  have  had  multiyear 
authorizations  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  has  allowed  us  to  do  some  sound, 
sensible  planning  in  advance.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  problems  in  the  program 
that  we  were  trying  to  con-ect.  The  prob- 
lem was  trying  to  project  into  the  future 
without  having  some  kind  of  reasonable 
base  with  respect  to  authorization  upon 
which  to  operate. 

The  multiyear  authorization  enables 
us  to  adopt  a  businesslike  approach  in 
this  program.  Therefore,  just  because 
we  do  live  In  a  world  of  fast-changing 
conditions  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  go  on  the  single-year  authorization. 
I  say  that  because  even  in  programs 
where  heretofore  we  have  had  multi- 
year  authorization  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  those  programs 
periodically. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  au- 
thorizing committee  next  year,  if  we  go 
to  a  2-year  or  multiyear  authorization 
with  respect  to  any  of  these  programs, 
from  analyzing  any  of  the  programs  in 
any  respect  or  changing  any  of  the  op- 
erations or  doing  any  of  the  oversight 
that  we  are  required  to  do.  It  simply 
means  that  we  give  the  legislative  over- 
sight function  of  the  committee  a  better 
chance  to  operate.  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  it 
gives  the  administration  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  kind  of  long-range  planning. 


meaningful  and  helpful  planning,  which 
leads  toward  efficiency  and  economy  and 
which  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  all 
been  striving  to  achieve. 

Goodness  knows,  in  a  program  this 
large  it  is  hard  enough  to  do.  If  you  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  project  your 
authorizing  base  for  1  year  beyond  the 
actual  year  in  which  you  get  your  appro- 
priation, it  would  add  to  the  confusion 
rather  than  detract  from  it. 

As  far  as  taking  care  of  the  fast 
changes  is  concerned,  I  have  never  no- 
ticed any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  this 
House,  or  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
to  act  promptly  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Furthermore,  we  have  a  contingency 
fund  in  this  authorization  which  specifi- 
cally allows  for  just  such  events — that  is, 
fast-changing  events,  which  you  could 
not  predict  under  the  authorizing 
process. 

So  I  ask  you  please  to  consider  the 
previous  action  taken  by  this  House  and 
by  the  committee  in  approving  the 
multiyear  authorization.  Let  us  not  take 
a  step  backward  at  this  time  when  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
planning. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  order  to  clarify  a  re- 
mark that  the  gentleman  made,  is  it  not 
so  that  the  Development  Loan  Fimd  au- 
thorization and  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
authorization  as  now  constituted  run 
only  through  fiscal  year  1969?  They  do 
not  run  beyond  that? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  am  sorry  if  I  left  any 
other  interpretation,  but  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  we  have  had  multiyear 
authorizations  in  those  two  programs 
and  they  both  expire  in  1969.  Under  your 
amendment,  they  terminate  in  this  fiscal 
year.  Now,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  it. 
In  other  words,  we  went  up  the  hill  with 
respect  to  those  two  programs  at  least. 
Now  the  gentleman  for  his  own  logic 
and  reasons  wants  to  cut  it  back  to  a  1- 
year  program.  I  do  not  see  any  purpose 
in  it.  We  have  ample  safeguards  in  the 
authorizing  committee  process  to  review 
anything  that  needs  any  real  substantial 
change.  We  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  act  fast,  if  we  need  to,  and  the  addi- 
tional safeguard  of  the  appropriation 
process.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us 
vote  down  the  amendment  and  stick 
with  the  multi5'ear  authorization  and  gei 
on  with  our  work. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  at  some  length 
yesterday  on  the  entire  subject  of  the  1- 
year  or  2-year  authorization,  giving  the 
argimients  that  were  made  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  feel  they  were  strong 
ones  for  the  2-year  authorization  in  most 
cases.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  bill  should 
be  changed  in  almost  every  instance  to 
a  1-year  authorization.  However,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  amendment  that  is  before 
the  committee  at  the  present  time  is  the 
proper  way  to  approach  this  problem.  It 
is  a  meat-ax  approach.  First  of  all,  I  am 
not  even  sure  it  is  properly  in  order,  but 
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no  point  of  order  has  been  made  against 
it. 

But,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that,  If 
enacted,  it  would  be  contrary  to  many 
sections  already  in  the  bill. 

I  have  prepared  amendments  which  I 
have  ready  to  offer  to  various  sections  of 
the  bill — as  I  might  say,  I  did  in  commit- 
tee— to  strike  out  the  second-year  au- 
thorization in  all  instances  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Indus  Basin  project  on 
which  there  have  already  been  commit- 
ments made.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  we  at  this  time  turned  back  from  those 
commitments. 

I  have  included  in  this  amendment 
language  different  from  that  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  preceded  me,  because  the 
amendments  I  «:xpect  to  offer  would  cut 
out  the  second  year  of  the  Development 
Loan  program,  because  this  is  such  a 
varied  program  and  so  vague,  indefinite, 
and  uncertain  as  to  where  it  might  ac- 
tually be  used  by  the  Agency.  It  is  bet- 
ter and  more  proper  that  the  committee 
in  the  hearings  next  year — at  which 
time  I  hope  we  are  going  into  the  ex- 
pected use  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund — might  be  able  to  take  a  better 
look  at  it. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  sajdng  about  this  amendment,  is 
that  during  a  1-year  bill,  and  a  1-year 
bill  that  makes  sense,  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  the  Individual  amend- 
ments to  the  sections  involved  and  not 
a  meat-ax  approach. 

If  you  want  to  defeat  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  of  course,  there  is  no  harm  in  voting 
for  the  amendment  as  proposed. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Chio  is  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  leave 
in  the  bill  language  in  relation  to  fiscal 
year  1969,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  ways  in  which  that  can 
be  remedied,  either  by  individual  amend- 
ments to  remove  the  offending  language 
as  it  is  reached,  or  even,  I  believe.  In  the 
conference  committee.  I  say  this  because 
I  understand  the  other  body  has  ap- 
pi-oved  only  a  1-year  bill.  So  the  point 
that  bothers  the  gentleman  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  point,  of  course,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  makes  is 
correct  as  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
bill,  but  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
has  to  do  with  the  substantive  aspects  of 
the  bill.  The  amendment  which  I  would 
propose  would  differ  in  respect  to  restor- 
ing the  commitment  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  1969,  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  has  already  been  made  by  this 
body  and,  indeed,  by  the  Congress,  as  has 
the  1969  commitment  for  the  Indus  Basin 
project. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

I  think  the  practice  which  the  House 
has  followed  in  previous  years  is  a  good 
one,  one  inaugurated,  I  believe,  during 


the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  upon  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  better  planning  to 
have  a  2-year  authorization. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  that,  if  selective  changes  in 
the  authorization  are  called  for,  they 
should  be  made  on  a  selective  basis. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
address  myself  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
this  legislation,  as  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  sincerely  that 
what  we  do  here  this  week  on  this  bill 
might  be  the  most  important  thing  we  do 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  are  spending  about  $200  million  a 
day  on  defense  and  war.  We  are  spend- 
ing about  $2  billion  r.  month  in  Vietnam 
alone. 

We  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Can 
we  not  spend  a  few  million  dollars  a  week 
on  world  peace?  The  United  States  of 
America  emerged  from  World  War  II  the 
mightiest,  strongest,  and  richest  nation 
in  all  the  annals  of  time. 

When  the  story  of  the  1940's,  the 
1950's,  and  the  1960's  is  finally  written, 
when  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  this  gen- 
eration are  balanced  in  the  ledger  of  his- 
tory, I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  judged  by 
the  amount  of  our  material  resources,  by 
the  strength  of  our  Army,  or  even  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people.  I  believe 
the  most  significant  fact  of  this  genera- 
tion will  be  that  we  used  the  great  re- 
sources at  our  command  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  our  position  of  world 
leadership  has  thrust  upon  us. 

What  we  have  done,  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  last  22  years  in  spite  of  minor 
disappointments  here  and  there,  has 
worked.  Western  Europe  is  still  free,  still 
strong,  still  democratic  22  years  after  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  Indonesia  is  closer 
to  the  United  States  today  than  it  has 
been  in  many  years.  The  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa  have  moved  steadily  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  steadily  away 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  The  potential 
for  democratic  development  in  Latin 
America  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  my  time.  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  to  which  our  policies  might  be 
subjected  here  and  there  because  of  mis- 
takes which  undoubtedly  have  been  made, 
the  position  of  the  free  world  today  is 
what  it  is  because  the  United  States  has 
lived  up  to  its  responsibilities  as  the  free 
world's  leader.  I  am  sure  that  foreign 
aid  has  been  the  overshadowing  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  World 
War  II. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  every 
President  of  the  United  States,  viewing 
the  world  from  the  vantage  point  of  that 
lofty  office  as  he  faces  his  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities, has  agreed  that  a.  foreign 
aid  program  designed  to  upgrade  friendly 
nations  has  been  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  business  of  fulfilling  our  in- 
ternational commitments. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  President 
Johnson  said : 

Twenty  years  ago,  President  Truman  set 
forth  the  basic  proposition  underlying  the 
foreign  aid  program  when  he  told  the  Con- 
gress:  "I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free 


peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way.  I  believe  that  our  help  should 
be  primarily  through  economic  and  financial 
aid  wlilch  is  essential  to  economic  stability 
and  orderly  political  processes."  This  judg- 
ment was  shared  by  Presidents  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  and  by  every  Congress  since 
the  79th  in  1946.  It  is  my  judgment  tod.^y. 
I  believe  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  his  inauguration  message  President 
Kennedy  gave  his  pledge  to  those  people 
in  the  huts  and  villages  of  the  globe. 

President  Eisenhower's  position  on  the 
mutual  security  program,  as  it  remained 
during  his  two  terms  in  office,  is  charac- 
terized by  an  excerpt  from  his  foreign 
aid  message  of  1955,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  considered  the  program  "an  in- 
dispensable part  of  a  reaUstic  and  en- 
lightened national  policy — We  cannot  be 
secure  in  our  freedom,"  he  went  on,  in 
another  part  of  his  1955  address,  "unless 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  try  to  build 
the  conditions  under  which  freedom  can 
flourish  by  destroying  the  conditions  un- 
der which  totalitarianism  grows — pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  hunger,  and  disease." 

President  Truman's  administration 
sent  the  first  foreign  aid  bills  to  the  Con- 
gress after  World  War  II. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  pro- 
gram was  begun  during  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration but  it  would  not  have  left 
the  launching  pad  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Arthur  Vandenburgs,  the  Sam  Ray- 
bums,  the  John  McCormacks,  the  Dr. 
Morgans,  the  Frances  Boltons,  the  Joe 
Martins,  the  Charley  Hallecks.  This 
program  was  initiated  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  a  Democratic  President  and  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  and  it  has  been 
a  bipartisan  effort  ever  since  that  time.  In 
1957  the  distinguished  former  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [  Mr. 
Halleck],  remarked  in  the  House: 

May  I  remind  my  friends  on  the  right  side 
of  the  aisle  that  It  was  m  the  Republican 
80th  Congress  In  which  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  Majority  Leader  that  we  responded 
to  a  then  Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States.  To  do  what?  To  resist  Communist 
aggression  and  Infiltration.  Yes,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  our  own  country.  .  .  . 
I  trust  my  friends  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aisle  will  respond  to  this  program  that  is 
heralded  by  many  as  having  been  a  great  ac- 
complishment for  the  cause  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  did  respond  to  the 
plea  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
again  respond  to  the  same  petition  today. 

In  1953,  the  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Joseph  Martin,  asserted: 

We  have  no  partisanship  here  today  on  this 
bill  because  this  Is  not  a  question  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  It  Is  a  question  of 
Americans  and  Americanism. 

The  late  distinguished  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  expressed  his  support  of  foreign 
aid  legislation  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  this  bill.  I 
am  not  supporting  It  grudgingly;  I  am  sup- 
porting It  wholeheartedly.  I  supported  this 
bill  during  former  administrations — I  have 
been  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  all  along. 

Down  through  the  years  the  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  Joined 
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hands  across  the  aisle  in  support  of  every 
President's  effort  to  Implement  programs 
of  foreign  and  mutual  assistance. 

In  1959  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  now  the  minority  leader 
of  this  House,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  Is  clear  that  over 
the  period  of  11  sessions  of  this  Congress  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program  whether  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  Democratic  President  or  a  Re- 
publican President,  whether  It  has  been 
guided  through  the  Congress  by  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  majority. 

Only  on  Monday  of  this  week  our  pres- 
ent beloved  and  distinguished  Speaker 
called  for  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  national  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  statement  typical  of  her  open- 
hearted  disposition  toward  foreign  aid. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton], in  1958  urged  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  cuts: 

I  hope  with  great  cimestness — 

She  remarked — 

that  this  Congress  will  see  fit  to  give  this 
security  program  everything  that  is  asked 
for. 

Every  chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  since  the  days  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan  program  and  the  Marshall 
plan,  has  supported  foreign  aid.  Those 
most  knowledgeable  in  the  administra- 
tion have  supported  it  in  the  past  and 
they  support  it  today. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  in  his 
statement  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  said  that : 

The  dominant  facts  of  life  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  Impatlenc?,  unrest  and, 
above  all,  rapid  change.  Men  see  widening 
alternatives  and  expansive  futures.  Disillu- 
sionment must  not  follow.  Frustrated  so- 
cieties lack  stability;  tliey  are  prey  to  sub- 
version and  aggression;  they  themselves  are 
sometimes  hostile  and  aggressive.  We  must 
help  to  encoiirage  the  dynamic  elements  of 
the  new  societies  to  address  themselves  to 
constructive  tasks  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  said : 

Our  long-range  security  depends  upon  the 
political  stability  and  economic  growth  of 
nations  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  It  is  to  accomplish  this  that  economic 
aid  Is  proposed  and  for  that  reason  I  strongly 
support  the  economic  aid  program. 

General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  added  this  force- 
ful statement: 

I  consider  this  program  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  military  strategy  and 
I  feel  a  person.il  responsibility  to  support  It. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  bi- 
partisan program.  It  can  exist  only  as 
a  bipartisan  program  because  it  lacks  the 
kind  of  constituency  which  would  other- 
wise sustain  it  politically.  I  doubt  there 
is  any  Member  of  the  House  who  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  freedom- 
loving  people  around  the  world  be  al- 
lowed to  prosper  in  stability,  peace  and 
security. 

In  many  ways  the  framework  of  cir- 
cumstances which  must  be  taken  into 


consideration  in  determining  foreign  aid 
authorizations  today  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  pertaining  during 
the  administrations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. As  regards  our  need  for  allies 
among  the  uncommitted  nations,  and  in 
terms  of  our  desire  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  in  less-developed  coimtries 
through  alleviating  conditions  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  illiteracy,  our  current  condi- 
tion Is  notably  reminiscent  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  fifties.  Speaking  in  economic 
terms,  however,  some  significant  changes 
have  taken  place  which  create  a  more 
favorable  context  in  which  to  discu.ss 
this  bill. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  calculated  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1966  totaled  $759 
billion.  This  sum  represents  an  increase 
of  $256  billion  over  the  total  for  1960  and 
is  more  than  double  the  figure  of  $365 
billion  for  the  GNP  of  1953.  At  the  same 
time,  the  projected  $252  billion  budget 
deficit  for  the  first  sector  of  1968  is  $14 
billion  lower  than  the  flgtire  for  the  low- 
est deficit  which  occurred  during  1953- 
60.  The  figures  we  are  now  considering 
for  authorization  ceilings  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  as  reported  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  represents  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  cited  above.  This  frac- 
tion compares  favorably  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  1  percent  for  1958,  the  year  in 
which  the  mutual  security  program 
authorizations  figures  lowest  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  GNP  for  the  period 
1953-60. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  all 
the^e  facts  that  we  do  have  enormous 
commitments  and  enormous  obligations. 
We  are  at  war  in  Vietnam  and  thousands 
of  our  young  men  are  in  the  field.  But  is 
this  any  reason  why  we  should  not  under- 
take to  prevent  future  wars?  To  me  it 
makes  no  sense  to  cut  out  funds  to  pre- 
vent future  fires  just  because  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  putting  out 
an  existing  fixe  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  will  do  if  we  cut  the 
development  loan  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  preventing  future 
Vietnams.  These  are  the  fire  prevention 
programs  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  this  biU  will  not  be  riddled 
with  amendments.  There  is  no  use  in  un- 
dertaking to  do  a  job  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  what  it  takes  to  do  it  correctly. 
While  money  is  tight  it  will  cost  us  a  lot 
less  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  today 
than  to  postpone  it  until  the  situation 
aroimd  the  world  grows  worse. 

I  think  that  fact  is  made  clear  from 
the  actions  of  Castro  in  recent  months. 
While  he  is  apparently  breaking  off  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Communist  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  he  is  imdertaking  to 
develop  an  indigenous  Communist  move- 
ment in  this  hemisphere  which  Is  of 
much  greater  danger  to  us  than  a  Com- 
munist movement  run  out  of  Moscow. 
We  have  not  only  a  chance  but  a  chal- 
lenge from  Castro  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Surely,  we  are  going  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  we  meet 
that  challenge  right  here  in  our  Western 
hemisphere,  we  who  for  generations  have 


been  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  modern 
foreign  policy  was  inaugtirated  during 
the  Republican  80th  Congress.  I  hope  I  do 
not  live  to  see  it  put  out  of  business  by  the 
Democratic  90th  Congress.  The  needs,  al- 
though different,  are  as  great  today  as 
they  were  in  1947.  The  stakes  are  just  as 
high.  The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
just  as  important.  The  chance  to  do 
something  for  our  country  is  just  as  real. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  our  challenge. 
Yes,  this  is  our  opportunity.  And  as  God 
is  our  helper  we  must  not  pass  it  by. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  majority  loader  for  a  very 
eloquent  defense  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  which  sentiments  I  most  cer- 
tainly am  in  accord. 

However,  the  majority  leader  neglected 
to  give  any  substantial  defense  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  this  bill.  He  sim- 
ply argued  that  a  2-year  program  would 
aid  better  planning. 

I  must  say  I  have  misgivings  about  the 
value  of  a  2-year  authorization.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  opinion  was  sharply  divided 
in  our  committee  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  2-year  authorization 
or  a  1-year  authorization,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

The  implication  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
was  that  we  have  in  some  way  already 
committed  ourselves  to  a  long-term  au- 
thorization for  this  program.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  of  course. 

As  a  conferee  in  years  past  on  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  I  have  foimd  myself 
in  vigorous  confrontation,  along  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  They  were 
at  that  time  advocating  a  long-term  au- 
thorization, and  we  House  conferees  were 
supporting  a  1-year  program.  At  that 
time  the  House  conferees  felt,  as  I  per- 
sonally still  feel,  that  a  1-year  program 
gives  the  Congress  the  kind  of  control 
over  this  mercurial,  controversial,  dif- 
ficult, and  complex  program  which  Is 
advisable. 

I  would  guess  that  one  of  the  reasons 
our  committee  voted  this  year,  with  a 
sharply  divided  vote,  for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram was  because  we  were  fatigued  as  a 
result  of  the  effort  involved  in  giving  our 
annual  scrutiny  to  this  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  de- 
mands on  the  committee  should  be  deci- 
sive as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
a  2-ycar  program. 

I  see  no  substance  to  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  that  we  only  can 
have  sound  and  sensible  planning  if  we 
have  a  long-term  authorization.  Of 
course,  planning  must  proceed,  it  must 
be  sensible,  and  it  must  plan  for  the  years 
beyond  the  actual  authorization,  if  we 
are  to  have  the  kind  of  perspective  that 
we  need. 

In  my  opimon,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  executive  branch  could  get  the 
freedom  they  might  want,  would  be  if 
they  could  have  a  long-term  appropria- 
tion. 
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A  long-term  authorization  will  not  free 
them  from  the  necessity  of  coming  up  to 
the  Hill  annually  to  justify  their  plans 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  give  the  ad- 
ministration that  freedom,  as  much  as 
members  of  our  committee  might  desire 
additional  leisure. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  this  pro- 
gram on  a  1-year  basis.  I  recognize  that 
in  the  past  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  development  program  have  been  on 
a  longer  basis,  and  I  personally  would  see 
no  objection  to  continuing  those  pro- 
grams on  a  longer  basis.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  those  two  programs  are  go- 
ing to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  so  I  would  think  that  no  damage 
would  be  done  if  all  were  put  on  a  1-year 
basis.  Then  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
take  such  action  as  we  might  deem  ap- 
propriate next  year. 

Mr.  MATTiTiTARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATT  .1.1  ARD.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  there  is  validity  to  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  we  ought  to  take  each  one  of  these 
up  as  we  come  to  that  point  in  the 
bill?  I  concur  in  everything  that  the 
gentleman  has  said.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  a  1-year  authorization  on  most 
of  the  bill,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
matters  that  ought  to  be  debated  on  this 
and  on  our  side  as  to  each  program  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  feel  it  is 
imfortunate  that  there  should  be  even 
an  apparent  division  between  those  who 
advocate  a  1-year  program.  However,  I 
am  constrained  to  say,  since  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  the  question,  that  I  do 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a 
better  approach.  I  would  certainly  have 
advocated  an  agreement  among  propo- 
nents of  a  1-year  program. 

In  any  event  I  would  guess  the  con- 
frontation between  the  conferees  on  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  compromise  along 
the  lines  of  the  kind  of  program  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  raised 
a  point  that,  even  if  there  were  a  2 -year 
authorization,  we  must  have  an  annual 
appropriation.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  this  would  provide  adequate 
congressional  scrutiny? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  feel  that.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  scrutiny  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  not  appropriate,  but 
I  do  not  feel  this  is  in  any  sense  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  scrutiny  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  gives  to  the 
justifications.  If  I  thought  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  would  have  the 
time  to  spend  8  weeks  in  looking  over  the 
details  of  this  bill,  I  would  feel  happier 
about  the  abdication  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  im- 
plied by  a  2-year  authorization.  I  feel 
both  the  authorization  and  the  appropri- 
ation should  be  on  an  annual  basis. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  with 
due  deference  to  my  good  and  able  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  that  this  2-year  ap- 
proach is  not  the  result  of  "mark-up 
fatigue."  It  is  rather  the  result  of  care 
and  consideration  given  to  the  question 
as  to  the  best  way  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  a  long-teim  authorization.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  approach  to  this  question. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  and  it 
has  been  the  feeling  of  some  on  the 
minority  side  in  the  past  that  the  pro- 
gram shouM  be  on  a  multiple  year  au- 
thorization. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but 
I  think  the  basic  reason  remains  that  the 
agency  has  learned  through  experience 
that  programs  work  much  better  and  our 
Investment,  the  investment  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  is  used  more  wisely  when 
the  program  can  be  put  on  a  long-range 
basis.  This  gives  the  recipient  country  an 
opportunity  to  provide  the  necessary 
self-help  measures. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  should  learn  from 
the  fruit  of  our  exoerience.  What  Con- 
gress must  do  in  order  to  give  the  recipi- 
ent countries  an  opportunity  to  meet 
their  own  obligations  through  the  best 
means  possible  is  to  give  a  sign,  and  this 
sign  should  certainly  be  that  we  consider 
foreign  aid  and  aid  assistance  as  a  basic 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  To  make 
that  instrument  an  effective  Instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy  it  is  necessary  that 
we  put  AID  on  a  multiyear  authorization. 

Mr.  Gaud,  Director  of  AID.  in  his 
statement  I  believe  laid  the  basis  for  it. 
He  said  that  there  can  be  no  instant 
development,  and  that  they  have  learned 
through  experience  with  other  countries, 
the  participant  countries,  the  host  coun- 
tries have  done  much  better  on  a  long- 
range  basis. 

So  for  all  these  reasons — on  the  basis 
of  our  experience,  because  we  want  a 
better  investment,  because  we  want  to 
see  greater  results,  and  because  we  want 
to  see  developments  succeed — the  best 
way  of  doing  this  Is  on  a  fotmdation  of 
a  2-year  basis.  This  was  the  considera- 
tion in  the  committee  enacting  the  2- 
year  authorization. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  strong  point  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  of  planning  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  particularly  where  one  of  the 
criteria  and  one  of  the  demands  that  we 
lay  down  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  this 
very  legislation  is  that  we  expect  the  re- 
cipient countries  to  respond  by  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  action  on  certain 
reforms.  Obviously,  as  the  gentleman  has 
very  correctly  pointed  out,  it  surely 
makes  the  job  very  diflScult  for  an  ad- 
ministrator and  for  management  on  the 
U.S.  side  to  try  to  hold  down  an  induce- 
ment under  the  foreign  aid  program 
with  respect  to  long-term  Investments 
and  require  the  recipient  country  to  take 
legislative  or  administrative  action  by 
the  snap  of  a  finger.  Whereas  if  we  have 


continuing  authorizations  in  the  pro- 
gram, then  they  can  be  induced  to  take 
whatever  action  is  required,  legislative  or 
administrative;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  point- 
ing that  out. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  worth  pointing 
out  that  even  though  some  of  the  pro- 
grams, including  the  Development  Loan 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  programs, 
have  been  made  on  more  than  a  single- 
year  basis,  Members  should  observe  in 
this  year  both  of  those  authorizations 
were  reviewed  and  reduced.  So  we  did 
have  to  take  another  look  at  them  this 
year,  which  is  exactly  what  I  am  pro- 
posing for  each  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  the  basic  argument  sis  to 
why  a  2-year  program  should  be  voted, 
because  we  do  have  a  yearly  review.  If 
we  find  that  something  is  not  working 
out  well,  we  can  go  back  and  change  it, 
as  the  committee  did  on  the  3 -year  au- 
thorization of  the  Development  Loan.  So 
I  think  we  are  not  taking  away  the 
weapons  from  Congress.  What  we  are 
doing,  perhaps,  is  getting  back  to  what 
Mrs.  Bolton  so  ably  said — allowing  the 
subcommittees  to  go  into  these  matters 
in  depth,  and  they  can  do  so  only  in  the 
off  years. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  know 
what  he  is  trying  to  achieve.  I  believe  we 
are  not  precluding  ourselves  the  right  of 
yearly  review  by  going  through  with  the 
bill  as  drawn. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  we  do  find  it  necessai-y 
to  make  this  annual  review,  then  why  not 
prepare  for  it  and  provide  the  authoriza- 
tion simply  in  a  1-year  bill? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Because  while  the 
review  may  be  necessarj'.  it  may  not  al- 
ways be  necessary,  and  I  think  vis-a-vis 
the  idea  of  short-term  planning  it  is  not 
a  good  investment. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  point  out 
to  the  Members,  who  obviously  have 
been  giving  the  speakers  close  attention, 
that  this  has  been  a  very  high-level  de- 
bate. I  would  hope  that  for  the  next  2,  3. 
4,  or  5  days,  as  long  as  we  take  to  amend 
this  bill,  it  will  continue  on  that  level. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  would  make  an 
excellent  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  much  further  the  world 
would  have  progressed  if  he  were  in  that 
position  instead  of  merely  serving  with 
us. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  greater  pleasure  in  being  here  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.     DERWINSKI.  The     gentleman 
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may  not  feel  that  way  after  I  have  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  I  knew  it  would 
not  last  long.  That  Is  why  I  wanted  to 
get  it  in  early. 

Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  I  was  about  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  had 
not  really  offered  an  objection  to  the 
1-year  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  In  fact,  at  the  risk  of 
sounding  old,  I  recall  just  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  other  body  was  Insisting 
on  a  2-year  authorization,  we  here  in 
the  House  very  eloquently  fought  for  a 
1-year  authorization.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  reverse  the  speeches  made  in  the  re- 
spective bodies  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
same  language  and  the  same  logic  will 
flow.  So  I  would  think  if  all  the  Mem- 
bers would  look  back  a  few  years,  when 
we  mllltantly  were  defending  the  1-year 
authorization,  and  therefore  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, we  would  be  consistent  with  his- 
tory. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers there  Is  a  great  deal  of  furor  across 
the  country  over  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy.  I  recall  that  the  chairman  of  the 
equivalent  committee  of  the  other  body, 
I  believe  on  Sunday,  on  one  of  the  tele- 
vision shows,  suggested  impeachment  of 
the  President  might  be  moved  because 
of  his  handling  of  Vietnam.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  that,  but  I  think  it  points 
out  the  frustration  that  Members  feel. 
We  would  merely  be  adding  to  the  frus- 
tration as  well  as  the  complications  of 
the  day  if  we  start  to  relinquish  our  con- 
trol and  effectiveness  In  guiding  this 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  assets 
of  the  foreign  aid  prograrfi  may  well  be 
annual  congressional  scrutiny.  The 
people  who  are  really  most  effective  in 
keeping  those  bureaucrats  on  their  toes, 
are  Members  of  this  legislative  body.  If 
we  turn  them  loose  for  2  years  without 
any  effective  control  by  our  committee, 
I  think  we  invite  sloppier  administra- 
tion. 

So  It  seem^  to  me  that  any  defender 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  ought,  to  sup- 
port a  1-year  authorization  Also  cfhybody 
who  Is  worried  about  whether  or  not  his 
public  will  permit  him  to  vote,  for  a  10- 
percent  siu:tax  increase,  might  well  notice 
that  in  the  1969  fimds  approved  under 
this  bill  by  the  committee  we  add  $418 
million  to  spending.  So  we  are  building 
in  spending  that  we  may  well  wish  to 
control  a  year  from  now. 

Also,  a  year  from  now  will  be  an  elec- 
tion year.  I  have  found  Members  to  be 
especially  astute  in  an  election  year.  The 
closer  they  come  to  the  public,  the  more 
reasonable  and  logical  smd  effective  they 
become.  Therefore,  the  more  reasonable 
and  logical  and  effective  they  will  be  in 
studying  this  program  a  year  from  now. 

Now,  in  the  spirit  of  high-level  debate, 
I  should  also  point  out,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  made  a  most  eloquent  speech, 
really  did  not  answer  the  objections 
either.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fasckll]  really  has  not  offered  objection 
to  the  amendment,  although  I  do  say, 
just  in  observation,  when  I  listened  to 


the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  and  even  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  as  their 
eloquence  rings  tlirough  the  Halls,  I  often 
wonder  why  the  Lord  did  not  bless  some 
of  us  on  this  side  with  some  of  that 
eloquence.  But  we  really  cannot  have 
everything.  For  despite  the  eloquence, 
there  is  no  logic  lo  the  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  Therefore,  to  really 
move  ahead  with  progress  and  in  actual 
practical  support  of  our  poor  oppressed 
President,  who  is  hit  on  every  side  by 
many  congressional  critics — just  think 
how  the  Senator  from  Arkcnsas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  would  react  if  he  had  to  act 
on  this  again  next  year.  He  would  not 
have  as  much  time  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent. So  we  can  see  ihere  are  multiple 
reasons  for  supporting  the  amendment 
of  the  pantleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemar.  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  the  best 
argimient  made  for  the  2-year  author- 
ization was  by  the  last  speaker.  I  believe 
we  should  help  prevent  him  from  being 
In  the  same  legislative  posture  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
since  their  voting  patterns  are  not  nor- 
mally parallel. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  has  been  around  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  is  offered  every  year.  Last 
year  it  was  kno^^n  as  the  Mailliard 
amendment.  It  was  a  little  bit  different 
last  year.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Mah-liard],  when  he  offered  it, 
called  it  an  unusual  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  ,  has  now  made  it  a  reaUy  unusual 
amendment,  because  he  wotild  eliminate 
the  authorizations  for  1969  for  develop- 
ment loans  and  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  that  are  already  in  existing 
law.  That  makes  it  a  really  imtisual 
amendment. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI  that  this 
is  a  meat-ax  type  of  approach.  This  is 
taking  one  swipe  at  the  whole  bill. 

Members  are  going  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  each  and  every  section 
of  this  bill  as  we  go  along.  It  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  reading  a  few  pages  until  we 
get  to  page  6,  when  we  will  come  to  the 
development  loan  section.  If  any  Mem- 
ber then  wants  to  knock  out  the  exten- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1969,  he  will  have  the 
opportunity. 

This  was  the  procedure  we  followed  in 
the  committee.  This  was  the  procedure 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  followed, 
right  down  the  line,  in  the  committee. 

I  never  heard  any  mention  of  the  Mall- 
Uard  type  or  the  Adair  type  of  amend- 
ment during  the  7  weeks  we  sat  in  com- 
mittee. We  sat  there,  and  we  went 
through  the  development  loan  section, 
and  an  amendment  was  offered  to  reduce 


it  to  1  year  and  to  cut  it.  We  went  right 
on  to  the  other  section  on  technical  as- 
sistance. The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  of- 
fered the  amendment  to  limit  the  pro- 
gram to  1  year. 

We  went  through  it  section  by  section. 
We  can  do  it  here  on  the  floor  today  and 
tomorrow,  without  resorting  to  a  meat- 
ax  type  of  approach,  such  as  that  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlem.\n  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  might  say  that  one  of 
the  objectives  of  this  amendment  is  to 
save  the  time  of  the  chairman  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  realize  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  anxious  to  conclude  this 
debate  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  realize 
further  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  amendments  to  be  offered. 
It  was  thought  that  one  of  the  side  bene- 
fits of  an  amendment  of  this  sort  would 
be  a  very  considerable  saving  in  time  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  we  adopt  the  2-year  pro- 
gram we  can  save  all  of  that  time  next 
year.  The  gentleman  will  not  have  to 
go  through  7  weeks  of  hearings,  and  he 
will  not  have  to  go  through  7  or  8  weeks 
of  markup.  Just  think  of  the  time  he  can 
save  by  voting  for  the  2 -year  authoriza- 
tion. He  will  save  a  lot  of  time,  much  more 
time  than  we  will  save  today  or  tomorrow. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  just  what  is  the  point  of  the 
2-year  extension?  Is  it  just  because  they 
cannot  plan  unless  they  have  2  years? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  and  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
for  a  good  many  years.  She  knows  and 
I  know  that  back  in  1957,  when  the  first 
long-term  authorization  request  was 
brought  to  tis  up  in  that  little  room 
here  in  the  Capitol  where  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  used  to  be,  at  the 
direction  of  President  Eisenhower,  a  re- 
quest for  a  2-year  program  for  develop- 
ment loans,  we  followed  the  President's 
suggestion  and  adopted  the  2-year  pro- 
gram. He  was  back  after  2  years,  asking. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  for  a  3-year 
authorization,  and  we  again  adopted  the 
long-term  authorization. 

In  1958  he  came  in  and  asked  for  a 
3-year  authorization  for  military  assis- 
tance. We  went  along  with  our  President. 
I  seem  to  remember  that  she  was  the 
most  prominent  prodder  for  those  long- 
term  authorizations. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  was?  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  lived,  in  my  time,  the 
life  that  many  women  lead.  We  have  to 
plan  ahead,  when  we  never  know  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

I  believe  the  1-year  term  is  infinitely 
safer  and  more  sane,  and  is  more  justi- 
fiable than  the  2-year  term. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  great  country  of  oura 
who  believe  otherwise. 
The  \}&.  Chamber  of  Commerce  came 
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to  our  committee,  and  this  is  what  they 
said: 

Long-range  econonUc  planning  and  devel- 
opment must  be  emphasized.  To  acoomplUh 
this  goal,  multi-year  authorizations  are  de- 
sirable. 

The  farm  bureau  and  representatives 
of  the  church  groups  and  other  groups 
expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
a  2 -year  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Adair  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  put  our 
minds  at  rest  and  to  set  the  record 
straight  here:  When  the  Marshall  plan 
was  started  the  Department  wanted  4 
years.  We  gave  them  one.  Surely,  no  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  the  Marshall 
plan  was  a  huge  success. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  If  we  take  the 
long  way  aroimd  Robin  Hood's  barn  and 
offer  amendments  to  knock  out  each  of 
the  2-year  amendments  throughout  the 
bill,  I  wonder  how  many  he  will  support? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  the  gentleman  will  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  worry  about  me. 
You  know  what  I  will  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  worrying 
about  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  sur- 
prises me  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Never  labor  under  smy 
Illusion  about  my  position  on  this  bill.  On 
most  of  the  bills  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  the  gentleman  has  no 
occasion  to  be  surprised  as  to  my  position. 

Will  the  gentleman  say  he  will  support 
these  amendments  if  we  take  the  long 
way  around  as  he  suggests? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  very 
reasonable.  If  there  is  a  good  argimient 
made  here  to  cut  any  of  these  programs. 
Including  the  development  loan  fimd, 
technical  assistance,  supporting  assist- 
ance, or  military  assistance,  why,  I  would 
have  an  open  mind.  I  would  have  to  hear 
convincing  arguments  though. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
cuts.  I  am  talking  about  the  2-year  tenure 
of  this  btU. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  2-year  authorization.  I  am  for  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  so  why  does  the 
gentleman  si^gest  to  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  2-year  proposal  that 
we  take  the  long  way  around  and  use  ad- 
ditional time  to  offer  separate  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  knows  much  about  the 
Senate  bill,  but  they  have  a  2-year  au- 
thorization in  one  of  the  sections  of  that 
biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  really 
wants  to  save  time,  I  wonder  if  he  would 
support  me  In  an  amendment  to  offer  as 
a  substitute  for  this  bill  the  Senate  bill 
which  is  for  1  year  and  represents  about 
a  9700  million  cut  from  the  administra- 
tion request? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
offer  the  substitute  and  support  It,  I 
might  take  him  up  on  tbat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  might  hare  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  qualified  answer  from 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  dealing  in 
"might"  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
make  that  offer  right  now  while  he  Is 
standing  in  the  well  and  say  that  he  will 
support  that  motion,  I  will  go  down  in 
the  well  and  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  vote  for  It  if 
It  was  cut  by  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  exactly  the  an- 
swer I  expected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  reiterate  that  we  could 
save  a  lot  of  time  tomorrow  by  adopting 
a  motion  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill 
for  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  leader 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], in  attempting  to  justify  a  2-year 
authorization,  talked  about  this  rich  and 
prosperous  Nation  of  ours,  but  he  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  more  debt  than  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  governments  of  the  world  com- 
bined. He  made  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  debt,  the  Federal  Government  debt, 
and  no  mention  of  the  $1.3  trillion  of 
public  and  private  debt  in  this  country. 
We  are  so  rich  in  borrowed  money  that 
we  can  xmderwrite  the  debts  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  this  giveaway  program  started 
back  in  1947  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  tem- 
porary 5-year  proposition — out,  over,  and 
forgotten  about  in  1952. 

This  bill  today  is  living  and  breathing 
proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
so  permanent  in  these  parts  as  some- 
thing temporary. 

This  program  needs  to  be  reviewed 
once  each  year.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  we  might  wake  up, 
after  a  lapse  of  2  years,  and  find  out  we 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  who  come  and 
go  at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two  every 
year. 

Yes;  let  us  stay  with  the  1-year  pro- 
gram so  that  we  can  at  least  keep  some 
track  of  the  administrators  of  the  for- 
eign giveaway  programs. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  recalls  in  the  sessions 
of  the  committee  any  particular  Justifi- 
cation for  the  fiscal  1969  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Those  sessions  were  de- 
voted almost,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  justi- 
fication of  the  fiscal  1968  program.  So, 
If  we  contemplate  this  $3.6  billion  fig- 
ure for  1969,  there  was  no  real  effort 
made  to  justify  it.  We  are  asked  to  take 
It  only  on  faith  and  confldence  In  the 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  taken 
part  in  our  foreign  aid  program  and  as 
one  who  has  worked  overseas,  I  can  tell 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  there 


is  absolutely  nothing  more  disrupting 
than  having  to  deal  with  a  country  not 
knowing  whether  the  following  year  the 
programs  for  that  country  are  going  to 
receive  congressional  authorization.  For 
the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
our  foreign  aid  program,  therefore,  the 
2-year  authorization  should  be  retained. 

I  urge  that  the  tmiendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  includ- 
ing support  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in 
general. 

I  rise  today  under  circun:istances  that 
are  painful  to  me  in  many  ways.  It  is 
buffeted  as  never  before  from  all  sides. 
Former  friends  are  among  the  most  stri- 
dent critics  of  certain  phases  of  our 
aid  operation. 

I  number  myself  among  those  who 
believe  deeply  that  a  major  foreign  aid 
commitment  is  imperative.  I  have  in 
recent  years  voted  against  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  as  a  protest  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  for  developing  nations  lacks 
a  coherent  and  realistic  philosophy.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made,  In  re- 
cent years,  but  they  do  not  impress  me 
as  a  part  of  any  meaningful  redirection. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  however,  If  this 
Congress  in  Its  present  angry  and  ugly 
mood,  beset  with  fiscal  and  other  frus- 
trations, cut  the  vital  nerves  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill  on  final  passage,  vmhappy  as  I 
am  with  many  of  its  specific  provisions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exercise  restraint 
and  dispassionate  judgment  in  our  delib- 
erations. As  is  often  said,  foreign  aid 
has  no  constitutents.  A  vote  to  carve  up 
this  kind  of  bill  will  cause  few  of  us  any 
political  problems.  A  vote  to  continue  an 
overall  commitment  that  is  critical  to  our 
country  in  the  long  nm  may,  in  the 
present  context,  be  difficult  to  defend 
politically. 

In  moments  and  matters  of  major  con- 
sequence, the  House  consistently  keeps 
faith  with  the  future.  It  is  to  the  wisdom 
of  that  collective  judgment  that  I  appeal. 
At  San  Francisco,  we  committed  this 
Nation  In  support  of  the  effort  to  re- 
place war  with  reason,  through  the 
United  Nations.  With  good  cause,  the 
national  patience  is  sorely  tried,  but  is 
the  commitment  wrong? 

Through  NATO  and  SEATO  we  com- 
mitted our  might  to  forge  a  shield  be- 
hind which  nations  might  prosper  imtil 
able  to  stand  alone  In  peace  and  free- 
dom. No  doubt  the  time  has  come  when 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  must  assume  their  share  of  this 
burden.  That  they  can,  vindicates  our 
choice. 

At  Punta  del  Este,  we  committed,  as 
President  Kennedy  put  It,  our  national 
heritage  to  "once  again  transform  the 
American  Continent  into  a  vast  crucible 
of  revolutionary  ideas  and  effort,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  creative  energies  of  free  men 
and  women,  an  example  to  all  the  world 
that  liberty  and  progress  walk  hand  In 
hand."  Our  task  and  their  task  remains 
unfulfilled. 

None  of  these  are  commitments  taken 
cavalierly  by  an  executive  bemused  by 
Illusions  of  loose  constitutional  cons^ue- 
tlon.  Each  has  been  repeatedly  honored 
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by  the  Congress.  Can  we  bear  the  judg- 
ment of  history  if  we  deny  them  today? 
The  critical  areas  for  decision  affect 
technical  assistance,  development  loans, 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  are 
investing  $70  billion  in  the  future 
through  defense  appropriations.  Realis- 
tic f ceign  assistance  now  offers  the  hope 
of  reducing  that  staggering  burden  in 
the  future. 

We  debate  this  issue  in  a  world  that 
will  be  faced  with  widespread  famine 
before  young  Americans  have  reached 
voting  age.  Foreign  assistance  does  have 
one  constituency — those  Americans  who 
must  live  tomorrow  in  the  world  we 
structure  today.  In  this  context,  each  of 
us  must  balance  half  a  billion  dollars 
against  the  future. 

We  hear  much  of  the  errors  of  leader- 
ship and  errors  of  policy — wasted  dol- 
lars, mlsmsmagement,  disappointingly 
slow  progress  and  outright  defeat.  The 
principle,  however,  stands  unchallenged. 
This  bill  offers  only  the  better  of  two  im- 
attractive  choices.  Unfortunately,  its 
complexity  precludes  rewriting  the  act 
on  the  floor.  Comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  a  vital 
need.  The  amendments  do  represent 
limited  Improvement.  Certainly,  there 
remain  enormous  untouched  areas  which 
cry  out  for  new  direction. 

Outright  rejection  or  serious  curtail- 
ment Is  not,  however,  the  remedy.  There 
Is  a  better  way.  We  must  begin  to  apply 
the  collective  expertise  of  this  House  in 
education,  housing,  economics,  poverty, 
rural  development,  agriculture,  and  so  on 
across  the  board  to  foreign  aid.  Most  of 
our  aid  dollars  are  spent  in  these  areas, 
yet  our  congressional  talent  on  related 
committees  is  unused. 

The  totally  negative  way  invites  seri- 
ous worldwide  political  repercussions. 
The  world  remains  polarized — half  slave, 
half  free.  We  are  the  hope  of  the  free. 
Should  we  falter,  the  results  woiild  be 
dire. 

Should  our  leadership  erode  or  be 
denied,  what  then?  Does  any  voice  call 
for  preventive  war?  Should  we  retire  be- 
hind the  walls  of  "Fortress  America": 
and  if  so,  where  are  the  outer  perimeters 
of  defense?  London  and  Tokyo?  Hono- 
lulu and  San  Juan?  Or  New  York  and 
San  Francisco? 

I  believe  it  is  the  will  of  America  that 
we  lead  the  forces  of  freedom.  As  for 
me,  I  want  no  part  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  America's  return  to  isolation. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  long  endure,  there 
must  emerge  from  this  Chamber  the 
conscience  of  a  mighty  people. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  view  of  the  gentleman's 
very  fine  remarks  for  which  I  certainly 
commend  him,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  views  the  action  which  would 
be  taken  by  this  amendment  as  that 
would  result  in  a  withdrawal  of  the  au- 
thorlzaticHis  already  made  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  for  the  year  1969? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  I  will  say  I  looked  at 
some  length  into  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 


ress as  it  was  operating  in  Brazil  this 
last  year,  and  I  found  many  frustrations 
and  disappointments  in  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  made  any  major  re- 
direction of  this  program  in  this  bill. 
As  an  example,  only  5  percent  of  the 
aid  in  the  nation  of  Brazil  is  going  to 
rural  areas.  With  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  living  in  rural  areas,  we  are 
not  even  beginning  to  approach  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  the  people  involved  in  self- 
help,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  believe  it 
is  not  a  good  idea  to  make  a  blanket  com- 
mitment for  2  years.  I  believe  we  had 
better  try  to  redirect  it  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
worth  straightening  out  the  apparently 
erroneous  impression  the  last  speaker 
had. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  planned 
for  a  3-year  period,  and  it  runs  out  in 
1969.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would  be  to 
cut  back  on  a  commitment  we  have  al- 
ready made  to  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  this  3-year  period.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the 
2-year  authorization  as  against  the  1- 
year  authorization  for  the  bulk  of  the 
bill;  this  is  a  question  of  turning  our 
backs  on  a  commitment  that  was  made 
several  years  ago  in  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
same  is  true,  although  the  consequences 
would  be  less  political  with  regard  to  the 
development  loan  fimd  which  has  for 
years  been  on  a  long-term  basis. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
this  form  or  kind  of  amendment  ought 
to  be  voted  down. 

If  I  may  add  just  one  other  point — the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  right  that 
the  AID  program  needs  some  redirec- 
tion and  particularly,  in  my  opinion, 
needs  redirection  to  begin  to  Involve  the 
people  of  the  developing  world  more  in 
their  own  future.  But  we  can  never  get 
at  this  question  because  every  year  we 
go  through  the  routine  of  listening  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  then  to  the  regional  services 
and  then  the  military  program  and  by 
the  time  we  have  used  up  6  weeks  in 
hearings,  we  have  not  spent  1  day  on 
one  country  in  depth  to  find  out  really 
about  how  the  program  is  operating. 

If  we  decide  again  on  another  1-year 
authorization,  what  it  means  is  that  next 
year  we  are  going  to  go  through  the  same 
ritual  again  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  this  program  and  try  to 
come  up  with  some  of  the  conceptual  re- 
direction that  it  needs. 

This  is  the  reason  we  need  a  2 -year 
authorization.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  right  when  he  talks  of 
the  war  on  himger.  We  are  not  doing 
enough  on  that  but  we  never  get  to  that 
subject.  We  never  get  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  to  see  if  we  are  doing 
the  things  we  should  do  to  help  those 
coimtrles,  in  agricultural  production  for 
example,  and  we  will  not  if  we  go  back 
to  a  1-year  authorization.  We  will  go 
through  the  same  ritual.  We  will  hear 
the  same  criticism  and  there  will  be  the 


same  deficiencies  in  the  program.  And 
I  am  afraid  there  will  be  the  same  dis- 
illusionment on  the  part  of  the  American 
public. 

We  need  this  2 -year  program  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  concentrate  on  new  proj- 
ects that  are  required  and  I  think  these 
are  the  most  important  reasons  that  this 
amendment  and  subsequent  amendments 
should  be  voted  down  so  that  a  2-year 
basis  will  give  our  committee  some  time 
to  begin  really  to  study  some  of  these 
subjects  which  so  badly  need  study. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  can  see  the  gentle- 
man's point,  but  how  could  we  effectively 
work  with  a  program  that  is  not  before 
us?  If  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  program 
will  be  before  us  and  we  will  be  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman  in  mean- 
ingful studies  and  make  the  review  that 
he  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  every  year  we  have  taken  up 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  every  year 
we  have  studied  the  operation  of  the 
development  fund  even  though  it  is 
placed  on  a  long-term  basis.  If  the  rest 
of  the  program  were  on  a  multi-year 
basis  we  could  still  take  a  look  at  it  and 
seek  the  conceptual  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram that  are  needed.  We  never  can  do 
that  when  we  have  to  go  through  a  30- 
page  bill  line  by  line. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  the  gentle- 
man really  is  doing  is  criticising  the 
chairman,  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee procedure,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  well 
imderstands  that  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
work  of  the  chairman  and  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  £un  talking  of  these  very  real 
problems  that  affect  our  national 
interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  129,  noes 
116. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  I 
Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  Statement  of  Policy. — The 
Ck>ngress  declares  that  the  freedom,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  :,re  best 
sustained  In  a  community  of  free,  secure,  and 
prospering  nations.  In  particular,  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  threat  to  world  peace 
p>osed  by  aggression  and  subversion  wherever 
they  occur,  and  that  ignorance,  want,  and 
despair  breed  the  extremism  and  violence 
which  lead  to  aggression  and  subversion. 
The  Congress  declares  therefore  that  it  Is  not 
only  expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  compassion  but  also  Important 
to   our   national   security   that   the  United 
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states,  through  private  as  well  af  public 
efforts,  assist  the  people  of  less  developed 
countries  In  their  efforts  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  resources  essential  for  devel- 
opment and  to  build  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  Institutions  which  will  meet  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life,  with  freedom, 
and  In  peace. 

"In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  Increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries,  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  In  International  water- 
ways, and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as  to 
race  or  religion.  The  Congress  further  de- 
clares that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign 
nations  between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of,  or 
the  exercise  of,  personal  or  other  rights 
available  to  American  citizens  Is  repugnant 
to  ova  principles.  In  the  administration  of 
all  parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall 
be  supported  In  such  a  way  In  our  relations 
with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
which  are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as 
to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved by  means  of  International  law  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  parties. 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

"First,  development  Is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  themselves.  Assistance  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  used  in  supptort  of, 
rather  than  substitution  for,  the  self-help 
efforts  that  are  essential  to  succe&sful  devel- 
opment programs,  and  shall  be  concentrated 
in  those  countries  that  take  positive  steps  to 
help  themselves.  Maximum  efforts  shall  be 
made,  in  the  administration  of  thlfi  Act,  to 
stimulate  the  Involvement  of  the  people  In 
the  development  process  through  the  en- 
couragement of  democratic  participation  In 
prlvlate  and  local  governmental  activities 
and  institution-building  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  recipient  nations. 

"Second,  the  tasks  of  successful  develop- 
ment in  some  instanced  require  the  active  in- 
volvement and  cooperation  of  many  coun- 
tries on  a  multilateral  basis.  Therefore,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  other  coun- 
tries shall  be  encouraged  to  Increase  their 
contributions  to  development  programs  and 
projects  so  that  the  cost  of  such  common 
undertakings,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  may  be  shared  equitably  by  all. 

"Third,  a&slstance  shall  be  utilized  to  en- 
courage regional  cooperation  by  less  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems  and  the  development  of  shared  re- 
sources. 

"Fourth,  the  first  objects  of  assistance  shall 
be  to  support  the  efforts  of  lebs  developed 
countries  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of 
their  peoples  for  sufficient  food,  good  health, 
home  ownership  and  decent  housing,  and  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  basic  knowledge  and 
sklllB  required  to  make  their  own  way  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  future.  In  supporting 
these  objectives,  particular  emphasis  bhall  be 
placed  on  utilization  of  resources  for  food 
production  and  voluntary  family  planning. 

"Fifth,  assistance  shall  wherever  practica- 
ble be  constituted  of  United  States  com- 
modities and  services  furnished  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  wltli  other  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  Improve  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments position. 

"Sixth,  assistance  shall  be  furnished  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  efBclency  and 
economy  In  operations  so  that  the  United 
States  obtains  maximum  possible  effective- 
ness for  each  dollar  spent. 

"Seventh,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  furnishing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities,  dlsiMsal   of   excess   property,   and 


United  States  payments  to  international 
lending  institutions,  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  complement 
and  be  coordinated  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  To  help  promote 
that  objective,  the  President  should  under- 
take Immediately  (1)  a  thorough  review  of 
the  needs  of  the  several  countries  of  that 
area,  and  (2)  a  reevaluation  of  United  States 
policies  aimed  at  helping  meet  those  needs 
and  securing  a  permanent  peace  in  the  area. 

"It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  case  in  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  President  should  suspend 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  including  any  program  designed 
to  complement  assistance  under  this  Act 
(such  as  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Trsule  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954).  When  diplo- 
matic relations  are  resumed,  a  further  study 
should  be  made  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  to  determine  whether  United  States 
foreign  policy  objectives  would  be  served  by 
extending  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  Including  any  program  designed  to  com- 
plement such  assistance." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  to  the  top  of  page  6,  line 
3,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  the  gentleman 
say  to  the  top  of  page  6,  line  2? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
101? 

AMENDMENT   OFTXKXD   BY    MB.    O'HARA  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Il- 
linois: Amend  line  17  of  page  4  by  adding 
Immediately  after  the  period  the  following 
new  sentence:  "But  in  no  case  shall  family 
planning,  either  voliuitary  or  otherwise,  be 
made  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  any 
aid  or  benefit  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  very  simple.  I  feel  per- 
sonally that  we  run  Into  trouble  when  we 
seek  to  put  family  planning  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  Already  we  are  hearing  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  voices  of  dissent. 
They  are  asking  the  question:  Is  the 
United  States  seeking  to  determine  the 
number  of  brown  people  there  should  be 
in  the  world?  Or  the  number  of  black 
people?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion  on  this.  My  colleague 
from  Illinois  offered  an  amendment, 
which  the  committee  by  a  large  vote 
adopted.  He  wishes  to  concentrate  on  in- 
creasing the  food  supply  of  the  world  and 
decreasing  the  number  of  consumers  of 
it.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  am  not  seeking  to  take  out  one 
single  word  that  he  put  in  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  am  merely  suggesting  that  we 
make  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  we 


are  not  making  family  planning  a  con- 
dition for  the  granting  of  any  aid  or 
benefit  under  this  act.  I  think  by  putting 
in  this  amendment — and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to — we  are  taking  the  sting  from 
what  might  be  a  poisonous  reptile. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  makes 
a  very  strong  point.  As  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment,  it  would  be 
that  where  voluntary  aid  or  assistance 
is  requested,  there  would  then  be  no 
prohibition  on  that  as  far  as  his  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  It  is  only  when  family 
planning  would  be  made  a  condition  of 
assistance  under  this  act  or  a  condition 
for  assistance  under  this  act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  No.  I  mean 
by  the  amendment  this :  That  in  no  case 
will  we  say  to  any  coimtry,  "Unless  you 
agree  to  some  form  of  faniily  planning, 
you  do  not  get  any  help." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  imderstood  that  was  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  can  provide  me 
with  the  exact  language  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  tried  to  find  a  copy  just  now  and 
was  unable  to,  but  as  I  understand  it, 
it  would  express  as  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  aid  imder  this  program  cannot  be 
conditional  upon  any  type  of  family 
planning.  Is  that  correct? 

To  me  this  would  be  a  most  imfor- 
timate  bit  of  language  to  put  in  the  bill, 
even  though  it  would  be  in  the  pcirt  of 
the  bill  which  has  no  legislative  effect, 
because  if  the  growing  problem  of  famine 
is  going  to  be  dealt  with  adequately  we 
must  start  now.  Indeed,  this  is  a  problem 
of  tremendous  proportions.  I  believe  we 
will  find  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  raging 
on  every  continent,  unless  something  ef- 
fective is  started  right  now. 

Unless  we  are  going  to  deal  adequately 
with  that,  little  will  be  accomplished.  We 
have  to  permit  our  Government  to  use 
the  dollars  available  In  foreign  policy  as 
an  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  twin  problems,  really,  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
We  have  twin  problems  not  only  of  food 
production,  which  Is  substantial,  but  also 
of  family  planning. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
all  of  the  language  which  has  gone  in 
the  bin  in  regard  to  family  planning  has 
specified  it  be  voluntary  family  planning. 
It  does  not  require  any  country  to  have 
a  mandatory  program  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
for  the  Government  of  India,  for  exam- 
ple, to  assume  from  this  language  that 
our  Government  oflBcials,  in  dealing  with 
them  in  regard  to  foreign  aid  activities 
in  their  country,  cannot  bargain  effec- 
tively to  get  their  government  to  under- 
take voluntary  family  planning  activities. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  we  badly  need 
to  take  forward  steps  to  meet  the  growing 
problem  of  worldwide  famine. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Does  my 
esteemed  colleague  wish  to  put  our 
United  States  in  the  position  of  saying 
to  the  world,  "You  wUl  not  get  a  bit  of 
help  from  us,  you  will  not  get  any  food, 
you  will  not  get  any  help  of  any  sort 
unless  you  agree  to  oiir  program  for  con- 
trolling the  population?" 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Our  bill  says  nothing 
of  that  kind.  It  does  have  some  provi- 
sions In  It  which  do  indeed  encourage 
the  AID  Agency  to  encourage  the  re- 
cipient countries  to  adopt  voluntary 
family  planning  programs. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  we 
would  Indeed  have  a  confusing  piece  of 
legislation  if  his  amendment  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnois.  I  have  not 
taken  out  a  word  of  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man put  In  his  amendment.  If  he  does 
not  want  this  in,  he  will  completely 
destroy  the  lms«e  of  Uncle  Sam  all  over 
the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  hesitate  to  disagree  with  my 
esteemed  friend  from  Illinois,  whom  I 
have  known  since  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress more  than  19  years  ago.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  enviable  career  in  poUtics, 
going  back  to  when  he  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Illinois. 

I  am  little  sxirprised,  really,  that  he  is 
interested  in  family  planning  at  this 
jmlnt  either  way. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  might  say 
that  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
matter  when  we  were  in  Africa  some 
years  ago.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  in- 
quired how  much  progress  they  had  made 
In  the  past  year,  and  they  said,  "Five 
percent,"  and  the  gentleman  asked,  "How 
much  has  been  the  Increase  in  your 
popxUatlon?"  And  they  said,  "Ten  per- 
cent," and  the  gentleman  from  OtiLo 
threw  his  hands  in  the  air. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
drew  diametrically  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion from  that  little  episode  from  what 
I  did. 

I  really  do  not  see  too  much  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  smiendment,  unless  it 
Is  taken  to  mean  that  we  really  do  not 
care  much  whether  they  do  any  of  this 
or  not. 

The  language  of  the  bill  at  the  present 
time  does  not  say  that  this  is  a  condi- 
tion of  aid  at  all.  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  that.  It  says: 

In  supporting  these  objectives,  particular 
empbasla  sball  be  placed  on  utilization  of 
resources  for  food  production  and  voluntary 
family  planning. 

There  is  nothing  about  any  conditions. 

I  would  not  want  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  raise  a  flag  and  say  to 
India  or  to  any  other  country  which  has 
more  population  that  it  can  feed.  "You  go 
ahead,  and  we  will  supply  the  food." 


I  say  this,  my  dear  friends,  because 
there  is  going  to  be  a  time  coming,  and 
not  very  far  away,  when  we  cannot  sup- 
ply the  food  to  keep  the  world  from 
famine.  Now,  the  population  experts  say 
that  before  the  normal  Ufe  expectancy 
of  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  is  over, 
India  will  have  a  billion  people  and 
China  will  have  more  than  a  billion 
people.  I  do  not  recall  the  statistics  for 
the  rest  of  the  countries  one  by  one,  but 
they  are  staggering.  Nobody  anywhere 
in  tills  bill  is  trying  to  force  family  plan- 
ning on  any  country  or  any  family  or  any 
individual.  We  are  simply  trying  in  this 
vast  enterprise  of  foreign  aid,  which  has 
run  now  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  over  $100  billion,  to  say  that  you  have 
to  do  better  in  the  utilization  of  your  re- 
sources; and  you  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  how  many  people  you  can  feed.  It 
just  boils  down  to  about  that. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any 
dogmatic  arguments  or  doctrinal  argu- 
ments with  any  religious  group  or  any 
great  religious  organization,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  significant  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  some  rethinking  in  this 
field  in  those  areas  by  some  of  those 
religious  groups  themselves,  because  you 
have  to  take  a  look  at  the  pragmatic  side 
of  it  and  say  we  just  cannot  be  the 
granary  for  the  world  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  acres.  We  simply  cannot 
do  it. 

Now,  I  know  you  can  get  into  an  awful 
lot  of  emotional  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  can- 
not get  much  more  emotional  about  f£im- 
lly  planning  than  I  can  about  fcunine  on 
a  widespread  scale.  In  fact,  I  might  get 
more  emotional  about  the  latter. 

As  I  say  again  and  I  repeat  here,  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  mean  his  amend- 
ment to  say  to  them,  "Go  ahead  and  for- 
get about  it,"  then  I  have  no  objection 
to  It,  but  if  that  is  what  he  means,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct  when  he  says  this  bill  has  pro- 
vided for  the  intent  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  On  page  20  we 
say  exactly  that — 

(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
in  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,  whenever 
famUy-plannlng  assistance  from  the  United 
States  is  Involved,  that  no  individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

So  I  think  that  the  bill  already  pro- 
vides for  this  contingency. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say 
what  the  gentleman  read  is  exactly  right. 
The  first  part  of  that  sentence  says,  "In 
carrying  out  programs  authorized  in  this 
title,  the  President  shall  establish  reason- 
able procedures  to  insure."  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  point,  but  all  of  the  testimony  we 
received  in  the  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee nailed  down  several  points.  In  the 
first  place,  we  live  in  a  neomalthusian  era 


in  which  at  this  point  unless  something 
happens  to  get  the  food  supply  in  proper 
relation  to  the  population  increase,  there 
will  be  widespread  famine  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  within  the  next  gen. 
eration  or  in  a  very  few  years. 

Second,  where  there  have  been  family 
planning  programs  the  people  have  re- 
ceived them  well.  That  needs  to  be  un- 
derlined. 

While  I  would  not  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  or  his  language, 
there  is  no  particular  evil  in  trying  to 
persuade  a  government  to  ofTer  to  its  citi- 
zens this  option,  this  freedom  of  choice 
of  family  planning,  where  a  lack  of  in- 
formation or  a  lack  of  methods  precludes 
that  choice  at  this  time.  For  a  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  its  people  a  volun- 
tary family  planning  program,  giving 
them  the  chance  to  exercise  this  option, 
this  new  freedom,  would  be  to  reduce  a 
service  which  many  people  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  might  well  welcome. 

And,  indeed,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  women  who  will  bear  children 
in  the  next  10  years  in  geographic  areas 
without  family  planning  programs,  who 
would  choose  to  do  otherwise,  If  they 
had  the  choice,  and  the  information,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  make  this  choice. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  not  be  interpreted  In  any  way 
to  discourage  the  need  for  national  pro- 
grams in  order  to  give  the  people  of  the 
world  this  choice  and  this  freedom. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  because  I  would 
not  want  to  change  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  carefully  written. 
This  subject  was  discussed  and  changes 
were  made  in  the  original  proposal.  I  do 
wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  feel  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  suggested  a  very 
important  point  in  relation  to  this  en- 
tire program  insofar  as  bringing  It  to 
other  people  and  particularly  to  people 
in  less  privileged  sections  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  heard  some  Indica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  "great  Ameri- 
can giant"  is  coming  in  and  telling  other 
people  how  they  should  live  their  lives 
and  how  they  should  regulate  the  details 
of  their  lives. 

It  is  not  related  to  the  merits  of  the 
program  or  to  the  need  or  planning  or 
to  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  in  volimtary  programs.  But 
the  over-selling  of  it  creates  a  very  great 
danger  to  our  image.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'HARA] 
proposes  an  excellent  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  H.R. 
12048.  The  amendment  explicitly  states 
that  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Congress  pro- 
hibits making  acceptance  of  the  "volun- 
tary family  planning  programs"  in  title 
X  of  this  bill  a  precondition  for  receiv- 
ing U.S.  assistance. 

First,  the  program  for  birth  control  is 
by  name  the  "voluntary  family  planning 
program"  referred  to  on  page  20,  line  4 
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of  the  bill.  Certainly  the  very  word 
"voluntary"  should  preclude  tying  birth 
control  to  any  other  assistance  programs. 
When  the  U.S.  aid  policy  does  not  tie 
birth  control  to  the  other  programs,  let 
the  Congress  so  state  here  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  itself.  The  statement 
of  policy  should  be  made  clear. 

"The  issue  of  voluntarism  is  important 
to  foreign  nations.  Members  of  the 
House  should  note  that  the  program  for 
family  planning  outlined  on  pages  19,  20, 
and  21  of  this  bill  is  intensive  and  com- 
prehensive, and  is  U.S.  active  involve- 
ment in  domestic  policy  abroad. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment requested  only  $20  million  for 
the  family  planning  programs  under 
AID.  The  committee  has  raised  this 
amount  to  $50  million  for  birth  control 
in  foreign  countries.  One  need  listen 
only  to  the  many  discussions  both  pro 
and  con  on  birth  control  within  our  own 
society  to  realize  the  impact  and  the 
controversy  such  a  dramatic  and  un- 
necessary increase  in  population  plan- 
ning funds  will  create  abroad. 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  calls  for  $50  million  for 
family  planning.  At  the  time  when  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  been  forced  to  cut 
back  severely  on  domestic  programs  for 
the  cities  and  face  up  to  the  tremendous 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  an  unasked 
Increase  of  $30  million  in  the  family 
planning  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  Is  extrav- 
agant. Congress  should  make  reductions 
in  spending  wherever  possible,  and  not 
Increase  funds  above  Agency  requests  for 
funds  as  in  this  case,  without  urgent  and 
immediate  reason. 

Members  should  note  that  on  line  3 
page  21,  of  the  bill,  there  Is  a  provision 
to  include  "excess  foreign  currencies 
made  available  under  Section  612(c) "  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  family  plan- 
ning programs.  This  involves  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  local  cur- 
rencies In  India  alone.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  war  and  the  econ- 
omies necessary  In  Government  at  this 
time.  Congress  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
spend  $50  million  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's money  for  this  purpose.  Where 
will  it  be  spent?  There  are  no  plans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  present 
legislation  greatly  expands  the  family 
planning  programs  abroad.  Previous  for- 
eign aid  programs  In  this  area  have  fo- 
cused on  technical  assistance  concen- 
trated on  advisory  aid.  This  bill  on  ptige 
20  establishes  broad  assistance  to  "for- 
eign governments.  United  Nations  spe- 
cialized agencies,  United  States  and  for- 
eign nonprofit  organizations,  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  accredited  health  insti- 
tutions and  voluntary  health  or  other 
qualified  organizations."  The  bill  there- 
fore provides  assistance  to  just  about 
any  agency  or  organization  which  wants 
to  promote  birth  control  in  foreign 
countries  on  an  extremely  Indefinite 
basis.  When  Congress  considers  as  sensi- 
tive and  as  delicate  a  subject  as  family 
planning,  the  statute  should  not  be  so 
loosely  drawn. 

What  was  once  an  advisory  program 
to  assist  other  nations  seeking  help  In 
family  plaiming  has  now  blossomed  In 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Conri.  ttee  to  include 
"psychological  research,  ;  jrsonnel  train- 


ing, the  construction  and  staffing  of 
clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  spe- 
cialized training  of  doctors  and  para- 
medical personnel,  the  manufacture  of 
medical  supplies,  the  dissemination  of 
family  planning  information,  and  the 
provision  of  medical  assistance  and  sup- 
plies." Suddenly  the  U.S.  Government  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  supply 
of  birth  control  devices  on  a  worldwide 
"friendly  nation"  scale.  The  foreign  £is- 
sistance  program  is  now  actively  to  enter, 
with  tremendous  funds,  the  most  domes- 
tic of  all  domestic  issues,  family  planning 
and  birth  control. 

When  the  United  States  embarks  upon 
massive  population  control  programs, 
and  the  Chinese  and  other  Communist 
nations  do  not,  within  a  very  few  genera- 
tions, the  West  and  the  Free  World  will 
be  tremendously  outnumbered.  The  Unit- 
ed States  should  develop  technology  to 
advance  its  massive  food  production  ca- 
pability. Congress  would  do  better  to 
stress  the  export  of  this  capability  to 
produce  rather  than  limit  the  popula- 
tions of  friendly  nations. 

As  our  outstanding  bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  His  Excel- 
lency John  J.  Wright  very  aptly  says: 

When  there  are  not  enough  straw  hats,  the 
solution  Is  not  to  decrease  the  number  of 
people,  but  to  Increase  the  number  of  straw 
hats. 

This  is  my  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I 
will  offer  later  an  amendment  to  reduce 
by  $30  million  U.S.  foreign  aid  "volun- 
tary family  planning  programs."  This 
money  should  be  placed  in  technical  as- 
sistance for  food  production,  animal 
management,  and  rat  and  vermin  con- 
trol. These  funds  could  well  bt  used  for 
programs  of  animal  management  tech- 
niques and  planning  to  develop  better 
breeds  and  herding  practices  for  cattle, 
goats,  hogs,  sheep,  and  even  chickens  to 
feed  the  people  in  less  developed  areas. 
Thirty  million  dollars  a  year  could  start 
a  lot  of  young  couples  on  a  few  acres  of 
land  on  their  way  to  self-sufflciency  and 
success. 

Aid  funds  definitely  should  be  directed 
toward  increasing  and  improving  the 
food  sources  for  the  peoples  who  live 
near  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  oceans.  Fish 
farming,  scientific  food  preparation,  dry- 
ing and  storage,  and  protein  additive 
mesisures  can  be  further  introduced 
where  large  populations  of  productive 
citizens  need  more  nourisliment  than 
they  currently  receive.  Evidence  in  past 
programs  shows  that  good  scientific  agri- 
cultural and  fishery  techniques  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  land,  and  water 
productivity. 

Compare  the  Indian  fishing  with  a 
spear  and  the  peasant  farmer  using  a 
stick  and  oxen  to  an  American  ranch  or 
American  farm  and  the  UJS.  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  one  sees  what  technology  can 
accomplish.  Also  I  would  transfer  funds 
into  programs  of  rat  and  vermin  con- 
trol for  those  coimtries  where  such 
rodents  consimie  a  great  volume  of  the 
food  raised  due  to  lack  of  storage  facili- 
ties, and  improper  practices  and  hand- 
ling of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs. 

In  summary.  Congress  should  not  em- 
bark on  a  new,  large,  expensive  family 
planning  program.  Congress  must  not 


allow  the  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
gram to  become  tied  or  conditioned  on 
other  U.S.  aid  programs.  This  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
remove  any  question  of  a  condition  for 
other  aid  being  imposed.  On  the  con- 
trary. Congress  should  instead  support 
programs  for  assistance  which  will  assist 
less  developed  nations  to  produce  more 
and  better  food  from  the  land,  from  the 
sea,  develop  better  storage,  processing 
and  distributing  systems  to  reduce  the 
present   tremendous  ignorant   waste. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
matter  was  mentioned  in  the  bill,  unless 
we  are  going  to  continue  it  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  bill,  and  if  you  now 
accept  an  amendment  which  strikes  it 
out,  it  does  exactly  what  the  gentleman — 
I  believe  it  was  ^he  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays]  said,  it  gives  a  sort  of  clear 
signal  that  this  country  does  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  voluntary  or  other 
type  of  family  planning. 

Now,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 
my  colleague  from  my  home  State,  said 
that  if  we  did  not  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  kindly  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  that  we  would  be  signaling 
the  world  that  we  were  advising  them 
that  we  were  going  to  impose  upon  them 
restrictions  which  we  would  not  Impose 
upon  ourselves. 

I  might  inform  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  family  planning  in  the  United 
States,  voluntary,  if  you  wish  to  accept 
family  planning,  under  our  antipoverty 
programs.  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
lot  better  if  we  would  now  say  to  these 
people  something  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  themselves  if  it  was  said  to  them 
by  themselves,  that  they  may  listen  to 
from  us,  that  they  had  better  get  plan- 
ning now  ahead  for  this  eventual  day  of 
a  shortage  of  food  that  will  strike  the 
entire  world.  Maybe  we  should  have  done 
it  10  years  ago.  Better  slow  starvation  for 
a  few  for  1  year  or  2  years,  or  for 
a  10-year  period,  to  get  a  balance  of  the 
food  supplies,  rather  than  a  wholesale 
mass  starvation  which  will  eventually 
come  imless  something  is  done.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  to  Mysore,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  or  Djakarta,  need  no  one  to 
paint  a  picture  for  you. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  junior  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  yet  to  travel,  that  if  they 
get  the  chance  to  travel  that  they  go  to 
those  places  to  see  for  themselves.  It  is 
something  that  they  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive unless  they  see  it.  And  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pittsburgh,  I  would  say  if  we 
were  making  a  director  of  a  program 
for  family  planning,  I  could  not  think 
of  a  better  director — you  have  made  such 
a  success  of  it  for  yourself  over  the  years. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  past  10  years  we 
have  paid  about  $5  billion  for  grain  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  still  the 
population  of  India  is  climbing  at  the 
rate  of  1,000.000  people  a  month.  If  we 
were  to  assume  responsibility  even  In 
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a  small  measure  to  prevent  famine,  I 
think  we  must  also  assume  the  respon- 
sibility to  encourage  them  along  the 
paths  of  voluntary  family  planning. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say  this,  and  I  could  not  say  it  more 
sincerely,  and  I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you 
now,  that  had  it  not  appeared  in  the  bill 
and  Lf  we  were  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  instruction  through  our 
agencies  in  these  countries  that  need  this 
advice  so  badly,  that  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  now  that  it  has  appeared  in 
the  legislative  bill  that  is  before  us,  we 
can  not  divorce  ourselves  from  the 
thought  that  will  be  entertained  all  over 
the  world  that  if  we  strike  it  out  of  the 
bUl  that  this  country  of  ours  is  not  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  they  are  breed- 
ing faster  than  they  are  able  to  feed 
their  people.  We  cannot  continue  and  I 
think  every  person  in  this  Chamber 
oiigbt  to  realize  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  give  a  suflBciency  of  food  to  keep  these 
uncounted  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world — friend  and  foe  alike,  sitting  still 
while  we  have  a  full  larder  in  the  days  to 
oome  while  their  cupboards  are  bare.  We 
•mUl  become,  as  we  have  become  in  the 
economic  world,  the  target  of  the  many 
who  have  not,  and  who  see  the  gold 
mnd  everything  else  we  have  accumu- 
lated. That  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  greed  and  the  need  of  peoples  when 
it  comes  down  to  where  we  are  the  coun- 
try with  food  and  they  have  no  food. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEINT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  If  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  comes  up — whether  this  Is  a 
program  merely  for  advice,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says — because  advice  is  cheap. 
But  that  is  not  this  program,  this  is  for 
psychological  reasons.  It  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  clinics  and  health  centers.  It 
Is  for  the  manufacture  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  for  the  provision  for  medical 
assistance  and  supplies.  It  Is  a  free  medi- 
cal program  abroad.  That  is  what  it  is.  It 
Is  moving  away  from  the  programs  that 
we  have  had  previously  which  were  just 
for  advice.  This  Is  the  cold  finger  of 
American  foreign  policy  moving  pretty 
far  Into  domestic  policy — in  my  view. 

Mr.  DE3^.  As  I  said.  If  it  had  not  ap- 
peared in  the  bill,  we  would  continue  on 
with  the  kind  of  programs  we  had  which 
were  advising — and  I  will  say  to  you,  it 
has  failed  miserably. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  inves- 
tigating for  this  Congrress  the  schools 
overseas,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
New  Delhi  and  had  a  serious  talk  with 
a  former  Member  of  this  Congress  who 
was  the  Ambassador  there.  In  his  deep 
concern  and  in  his  grave  concern  over 
these  problems,  he  convinced  me  and,  in 
fact,  it  affected  me  very  seriously,  that 
he  had  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  been  talking  about  here. 
Many  of  us  have  religious  inhibitions 
and  many  of  us  have  religious  back- 
grounds, and  in  a  way  we  have  been 
taught  that  to  discuss  family  planning  is 
somehow  contrary  to  our  religious  be- 
liefs. Well  I  happen  to  belong  to  that 
faith  that  has  never  believed  in  family 
control  other  than  by  some  method  best 
known  to  Catholics — which  fails  pretty 


often — but  I  say  to  you  no  matter  what 
your  religion  is  or  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  especially  those  people 
who  have  not  up  until  this  time  through 
the  centuries  been  able  to  take  care  of 
theni3elves  with  respect  to  this  problem, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  feed  them- 
selves— if  they  up  until  this  time  have 
failed  to  meet  these  problems,  then 
someone  had  better  do  something. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  lise  to  commend  the 
geiUleman  from  Illinois  lor  bringing  the 
amendment  up  at  this  tune  in  order  that 
we  can  discuss  this  most  delicate  matter 
in  terms  of  forminf,'  a  national  policy. 

I  wish  to  suggest  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  read  my  biography  in 
the  Congressional  Directory  tiiat  I  do  not 
oppose  family  planning  in  any  way.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  have  14  children,  as 
we  do,  without  exquisite  planning. 

Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  we  are 
dealing  here  in  terms  of  the  most  per- 
sonal, intimate  decision  that  a  family 
anywhere  In  the  world  can  make, 
whether  It  be  the  people  of  India,  the 
people  of  New  York  City,  the  people  of 
Africa,  or  the  people  of  Communist 
China,  who  are  not  included  In  this  bill, 
but  who  are  growing  pretty  rapidly.  This 
is  an  Individual,  intimate,  personal  de- 
cision. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  the  de- 
bate, as  I  hear  it,  when  the  gentleman 
means  to  put  in  plain  talk  what  we  are 
asserting  as  our  national  philosophy  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  use  coercion  or  sua- 
sion or  any  kind  of  undue  pressure  on 
any  free  nation  to  adopt  a  program  in- 
volving this  Intimate,  personal  family 
decision. 

I  have  followed  this  matter  pretty 
carefully.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
the  major  religions  of  the  world  have  to 
say  more  and  do  more  In  this  connection 
to  help  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
responsibility  of  proper  family  planning. 
But  I  also  read  in  the  public  print  from 
time  to  time  the  deliberations  of  interna- 
tional conferences  in  which  again  and 
again  our  enemies  in  the  world,  the  Com- 
munist nations,  conclude  after  every  con- 
ference held  on  this  subject  that  the 
United  States  is  advocating  a  barbarous, 
uncivilized  program  of  eliminating  the 
masses  in  the  world  whom  they  no  longer 
wish  to  feed.  I  hope  this  bill  will  not  lend 
any  aid  or  give  support  to  that  kind  of 
conviction  placed  against  our  country. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  so 
innocuous,  why  not  adopt  it?  If  it  says 
plainly  that  we  do  not  intend  coercion, 
suasion,  or  anything  but  volimtary  meth- 
ods, why  not  say  so  plainly? 

The  answer  is  tJiat  we  mean  more  than 
that,  and  we  Intend  to  let  bureaucrats 
and  zealots,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  has  named  them,  to  go  into 
countries  and  demand  that  unless  they 
buy  our  kind  of  program,  they  had  better 
worry  about  feeding  their  people  in  some 
other  way,  because  they  are  not  going  to 
get  wheat  and  other  supplies.  If  they  do 
not  mean  it,  let  us  say  that. 

I  deplore  the  misery  that  is  coming 
through  population  burgeoning  without 
means  to  feed  the  people.  I  sUso  remind 
Members  that  we  have  had  a  voluntary 
program.  I  remind  the  Committee  that 


we  have  had  a  poor  program  in  India, 
mainly  because  that  countrj'  will  not  pass 
a  slaughter  law  to  have  cow  control — not 
people  control,  but  cow  control.  Will  this 
bill  make  India  pass  a  slaughter  law  to 
eliminate  the  excess  cow  population?  Of 
course  it  will  not  do  that. 

I  also  remind  the  Committee  that  India 
is  a  proud  nation,  and  she  can  be  brought 
to  some  determination  of  this  kind,  but 
not  by  coercion,  not  by  suasion.  Indian 
philosophers  have  said  in  words  that  I 
would  like  to  repeat  today  that  every 
time  a  child  is  bom  in  India,  it  is  one 
more  sign  that  God  has  not  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  human  race. 

We  have  to  say  that  we  have  not  lost 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  cope  with 
the  population  masses  of  the  world  in  a 
humane  and  decent  way. 

But  let  me  point  out  an  experience  in 
the  domestic  scene.  We  have  family  plan- 
ning in  the  poverty  program.  We  have 
family  planning  in  the  bill  we  passed 
last  week,  in  a  more  extended  way  in  the 
welfare  system.  I  will  point  out  to  you 
that  in  a  good,  many  places  it  is  failing 
because  militants  and  others  in  the  pop- 
ulation minority  groups  are  saying  that 
we  are  trsring  to  eliminate  them  by  forc- 
ing them  into  family  planning. 

As  an  actual  instance,  in  relation  to 
planning,  in  a  deprived  arec  of  New 
York  City  more  women  went  off  the  pill 
than  went  on  it  because  they  felt  it  was 
directed  at  them  as  a  minority. 

I  want  this  to  succeed.  I  hope  it  will, 
but,  as  I  say,  it  Is  a  most  delicate,  a  most 
fragile  area  in  which  to  proceed.  I  think 
we  need  clear  direction,  continuing  the 
policy  enunciated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, by  President  Kennedy,  and  by 
President  Johnson  that  we  intend  to 
give  every  aid  requested  in  this  bill  today, 
but  in  no  way  attempt  to  use  our  food 
supplies  as  a  club  or  a  wedge  to  do 
things  that  people  do  not  want  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words.  I  take  this  time  merely  to  clarify 
our  position.  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  enunciate  his  feeling  on 
this.  There  is  really  no  deviation  from 
the  policy  of  the  last  three  Presidents.  It 
clearly  sets  forth  in  the  bill  what  the 
policy  is.  May  I  read  it  again: 

(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  insure,  whenever 
lajnlly-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  1b  Involved,  that  no  individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mat- 
ter here  is  that  no  "individual"  can  be 
coerced  within  a  country,  but  the  coun- 
try must  have  a  program.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  that  is  not  so 
at  aU. 

Mr.  CAREY.  It  says  "in  carrying  out 
the  programs" — if  there  are  no  pro- 
gi"ams,  there  can  be  no  coercion.  Where 
did  the  programs  come  from? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  says— and  I  will 
read  it  again — 

(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  tlUe,  the  President  shaU  estabUsb 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,   whenever 
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family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  is  Involved,  that  no  Individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning •   •   • 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  in  the  conducting  of  negotia- 
tions with  nations  where  the  program  is 
considered  unsatisfactory  with  us,  that 
the  President  and  everyone  on  down  in- 
volved in  conducting  these  negotiations 
will  be  under  advice  from  the  House  that 
they  are  not  to  use  coercion? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Exactly.  We  have 
riveted  that  statement  exactly  into  our 
committee  intent.  This  is  part  of  the  leg- 
islative history,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
intend,  that  there  will  be  no  coercion. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  cited  an 
Indian  proverb  that  if  a  child  is  born, 
it  is  a  proof  that  God  retains  his  con- 
fidence In  human  beings.  I  just  hope 
every  time  a  child  Is  killed  in  Vietnam, 
God  has  not  lost  his  confidence. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says  so  plainly  that  this  family 
plaiming  shall  not  be  made  a  condition, 
why  all  the  fuss?  Why  not  just  adopt  it, 
if  that  is  the  U.S.  pohcy?  Why  not  say 
it  that  plainly,  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, and  go  on?  If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  it,  let  me  hear  it.  I  do  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  have  time.  The  Mem- 
bers will  vote  as  they  feel  about  this 
amendment,  I  just  want  to  set  forth  that 
the  committee  was  aware  of.  it  and  the 
agency  was  aware  of  it.  That  is  why  we 
Included  the  language  in  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  favor  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  already  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  O'HaraI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ing  general  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  dur-* 


HELP  OUR   MOST  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  a  bill  which  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BtiRKE]  originally  introduced,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  sport- 
ing events  through  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. 

These  tickets  would  be  furnished  only 
to  children  in  economically  deprived 
areas,  and  would  afford  an  opportimity 
for  20  million  yoimgsters  to  witness  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  athletic  events. 
The  program  would  accomplish  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  that  it  would  serve  to 
bring  children  from  the  slum  and  ghetto 
areas  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  away 
from  their  own  environment,  and  would 
stimulate  a  better  understanding  of  the 
police  and  firemen. 

This  is  a  very  basic  plan,  and  one 
which  could  be  put  into  effect  with  little 
difBculty. 

Our  Government  spends  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  on  recreation,  but  little 
of  this  money  is  being  used  to  show  our 
deprived  yoimgsters  another  way  of  life 
available  to  all  citizens  of  this  great 
country.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  today  to  do 
something  for  our  young  people  in  these 
areas  which  will  bring  them  to  the  reali- 
zation that  they  are  Important  to  us  and 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation;  that  we 
really  do  care  about  their  activities;  and 
that  what  they  aspire  to  achieve  in  their 
lifetime  is  indeed  worthwhile. 

I  strongly  turge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  pro- 
gram and  to  add  their  support  for  the 
benefit  of  our  most  underprivileged 
youth. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke] . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FEIGHAN]  for  his  statement  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  support  of  legislation 
that  wUl  provide  free  tickets  to  athletic 
events  to  our  most  disadvantaged  young- 
sters throughout  the  country  in  the  im- 
poverished areas.  I  am  pleased  that  he 


has  filed  a  companion  bill  with  me  to 
bring  about  this  desired  result.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  letters  I  have 
received  endorsing  this  proposal.  The 
first  letter  is  from  Ernie  Nevers,  former 
all-time  football  great  and  a  member 
of  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame;  the  second 
letter  is  from  the  Honorable  Ralph  S. 
Locher,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland; 
and  the  third  letter  is  from  Alfred 
Bochner,  M.D.,  psychiatrist  in  chief,  de- 
partment of  medicine,  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan General  Hospital. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  en- 
dorsing this  proposal.  I  am  including 
these  three  because  they  represent  the 
thinking  that  is  behind  most  of  these 
letters. 

California  Clippers, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  August  15, 1967. 
Hon.  James  Burke, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  This  letter  follows  my 
telephone  conversation  with  your  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  regarding  a  paragraph  in  a 
recent  Drew  Pearson  column. 

Your  statement  "Let's  flU  up  those  empty 
seats  in  stadiums  and  baU  parka  with  under- 
privileged kids  at  least  once  every  week"  is 
an  excellent  idea  for  many  reasons. 

I  have  been  in  athletics  most  of  my  life,  as 
a  player,  coach,  and  presently  as  a  Board 
Member  of  the  Oakland  Clippers  in  the 
National  Professional  Soccer  League.  In  all 
my  many  years  of  experience  in  athletics, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  athlete  becomes 
and  remains  a  very  good  citizen. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  a  youngster 
begins  to  form  habits  for  good  or  bad  when 
reaching  the  age  of  reason.  It  is  my  honest 
belief  that  our  elementary  schools  should 
have  supervised  athletic  programs  In  com- 
I>etitive  team  sports  such  as  soccer,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball. 

But  it  has  been  evident  to  me  that  we  do 
not  have  a  competitive  sports  program,  even 
on  an  intramural  level,  in  our  grammar 
school  sp>orts  programs.  I  feel  that  at  the 
age  of  6  or  7  years  a  boy  or  g;lrl  wants  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  group  or  cooperative  team 
effort  and  that  by  doing  ao  they  wUl  help  to 
eliminate  feelings  of  hostility  among  them- 
selves and  they  can  foster  a  much  needed 
sense  of  pride  in  their  development. 

I  realize  that  present  staffs  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  today  are  not  trained  to  coach  an 
organized  team  sport.  But  in  most  cases,  and 
partlculEirly  in  soccer,  the  teaching  skills 
which  would  be  required  for  a  grammar 
school  program  are  minimal.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  our  League  to  hold  clinics  through- 
out the  country  for  teachers  who  are  actively 
involved  in  soccer  now,  but  my  thought  is 
that  If  we  could  take  one  or  two  teachers 
from  the  grammar  schools  we  could  develop 
enough  teaching  skills  in  this  very  simple  but 
competitive  game  so  that  they  could  carry  on 
a  program  of  meaningful  value  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Poverty 
Program  in  Washington  has  a  surplus  of 
some  $60,000,000.  Certainly  some  of  this 
money  could  be  used  In  the  poverty  areas  to 
develop  good  competitive  sports  programs  in 
an  effort  to  curb  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
promote  the  idea  of  team  spirit  and  coopera- 
tion In  their  areas.  Our  own  Oakland  Clip- 
pers is  sending  a  boy  from  the  Hunter's  Point 
section  of  San  Francisco  to  a  one-week 
soccer  coaching  school  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity this  month  because  of  his  demonstrated 
efforts  to  promote  Junior  soccer  in  his  pov- 
erty stricken  area.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  Congressmen  such  as  yourself,  who  share 
your  views,  to  Initiate  legislation  for  the 
promotion  of  these  programs? 

Your  suggestion  to  fill  the  ball  parks  with 
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under-prlvUeged  klda  is  truly  an  excellent 
one.  We  have  already  started  such  a  program 
at  our  home  games  In  the  Oakland-Alameda 
County  Coliseum.  I  am  sure  that  the  effect 
on  these  youngsters  after  seeing  our  games 
will  only  glye  them  a  further  desire  to  par- 
ticipate In  soccer  themselves.  The  same  Is 
true  with  baseball  and  football.  But  again 
we  get  back  to  the  lack  of  facilities  in  oxir 
neighborhoods.  Surely  our  public  school 
facilities  should  be  made  available  during 
oS-BchooI  hours  rather  than  having  them 
locked  and  fenced. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  great 
length  with  Mr.  Ken  Macker,  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Professional  Soccer  League. 
Mr.  Macker  has  suggested  that  we  both 
could  go  to  Washington  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop these  Ideas  with  you  and  yoiu*  col- 
leagues. It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  us 
to  meet  with  you  at  your  convenience. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ERNtB  NEVEHS, 

Vice  President,  Special  Projects. 


Crrr  or  Clevtuaitd,  Ohio, 

August  10, 1967. 
Hon.  jAifxs  A.  BuvKX, 
Jf ember  o/  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNOkxssMAN  BtntKK:  Thank  you  for 
writing  me  aa  you  did  under  date  of  August 
7.  1967  encloalng  your  letter  Prom  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver  dated  August  1,  19«7  and  a 
copy  of  tbe  Release  from  you  dated  July  20, 
1967. 

Tour  saggeetlon  that  Policemen  and  Fire- 
man distribute  free  tickets  to  athletic  events 
la  a  good  one.  and  I  shall  refer  It  to  Di- 
rector Ralph  W.  Plndley,  of  the  Council  For 
Economic  Opportunities  In  Greater  Cleveland. 
Sincerely, 

RAUPH  S.  LiOCHXS. 

Mayor. 

CzjrvzLANS  MrraoFOLiTAX 

OENZRAi.'HoeprrAL, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  IB.  1967. 
Hon.  Jaxks  a.  Buaxx, 
UJS.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  6ia:  Because  of  my  interest  In  the 
promotian  of  AAU  competitive  age  group 
•wlmmlng  I  would  like  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  progreaa  of  your  Bill,  B.S..  11605  and  will 
do  all  In  my  power  to  support  your  efforts 
along  thla  genuinely  constructive  line. 
Sincerely, 

AUHMD  BOCHNXR,  MJ}., 

PsychiatrUt-in-Chief, 
Department  of  Medicine. 


CEREMONIES  TO  HONOR  LIZ 
CARPENTER 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  affable 
press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Lsmdon  John- 
son, Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  "Liz"  Car- 
penter, will  be  honored  by  three  Texas 
organizations  this  week  at  her  birth- 
place In  Salado,  Tex. 

The  occasion  Is  the  presentation  of  a 
Texu  historical  marker  at  the  histori- 
cally significant  Col.  E.  Sterling  C. 
Robertson  plantation  complex,  and  an 
award  to  Uz  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  of  Texas.  This  award  is  being 
made  through  the  Texas  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Texas  State  Histori- 


cal Survey  Committee,  and  the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation. 

Texas  is  proud  to  have  given  to  this 
coimtry  such  a  lady  as  Liz  Carpenter, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  viable  and  vibrant 
forces  in  society. 

She  is  a  doer,  and  her  energy,  capa- 
bility, and  generosity  have  contributed 
much  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
Rrst  Lady's  activities. 

She  is  the  kind  of  person  people  turn 
to  for  advice,  and  get  It  unadulterated, 
and  with  great  humor. 

She  espouses  fervant  enthusiasm  in 
every  undertaking  no  matter  how  dull 
or  tedious. 

And  though  her  official  duties  are  time 
consuming,  she  has  efficiently  managed 
tD  raise  two  wonderful  children. 

She  is  a  triple  treat — a  lovely  wife  to 
new.spr.per  columnist  Les  Carpenter,  an 
outstanding  press  secretary  to  the  First 
Lady,  and  a  wonderful  and  charming 
friend  to  those  who  know  her. 

I  am  pleased  that  her  home  State  has 
seen  fit  to  honor  her,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Liz  on  this  wonderful  honor. 

Recently  an  agenda  of  the  activities 
honoring  Liz  at  Salado  appeared  in  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman. I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Sterling   Robertson:    Salado    HoMEsrrE   To 
Oct  Marker 

The  historically  significant  CoL  E.  Sterling 
C.  Robertson  Plantation  complex  at  Salado 
wUl  be  the  scene  of  ceremonies  for  presenta- 
tion of  two  official  TexM  Historical  markers 
Aug.  25  at  6  p.m. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Charles 
R.  Woodburn,  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Survey  Committee. 

The  Robertson  home  will  be  designated  a 
Recorded  Texas  Historic  Landmark  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Robertson  and  press  secre- 
tary and  staff  director  for  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  will  be  recognized  with  an  official 
Texas  Historical  marker. 

The  marker  wUl  commemorate  the  pubUc 
service  of  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  is  one  In  a  se- 
ries honoring  outstanding  women  of  Texas. 
The  Robertson  Home  is  Mrs.  Carpenter's 
birthplace. 

"The  Robertson  home  Is  especially  signifi- 
cant because  It  has  been  kept  In  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  by  the  family  and  has 
been  occupied  continuously  by  the  Robert- 
sons for  four  generations.  The  old  homeslte 
has  changed  little  from  the  time  it  was  built 
In  1852  and  Is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sterling 
C.  Robertson  III,"  Woodburn  said. 

"This  occasion  Is  an  Important  mllesrtone 
In  our  state  marking  program,"  said  Wood- 
bum.  "We  have  awarded  1.200  markers  In 
the  Historic  Building  Medallion  series — this 
was  our  original  m.^^rker  series. 

"Since  that  time  we  have  Initiated  a  half- 
dozen  new  official  Historical  Marker  series. 
The  Outstanding  Women  of  Texas  series  was 
recently  established  through  cooperative  ef- 
fort* of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Texas  State  Historical  Survey 
Committee  and  the  Texas  Historical  Founda- 
tion, private  affiliate  of  the  Survey  Commit- 
tee." 

Guest  speakers  for  the  6  p.m.  ceremonies 
Include  Mrs.  B.  P.  Seay  of  Andrews,  president 
of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
DeWltt  Reddlck,  dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
munication of  the  University  of  Texas;  and 
Mrs.  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel  of  Washington, 
pre.sldent  of  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club. 

Mrs.   Sterling  C.   Robertson  III  of  Salado 


wUl  accept  the  landmark  designation  award 
from  Lee  Lawrence  of  Tyler,  president  of  the 
Texas  Historical  Foundation  and  Mrs.  Car- 
penter win  accept  the  Outstanding  Women  of 
Texas  recognition. 

Dr.  Leonard  Holloway,  president  of  Mary 
Hardin-Baylor  CoUege,  will  give  the  Invoca- 
tion and  Joe  Wallace,  president  of  the  Central 
Texas  Area  Museum,  wlU  Introduce  distin- 
guished visitors  and  guests.  John  Ben  Shep- 
perd.  Immediate  past  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Survey  Committee,  will  pre- 
side as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Immediately  following  the  ceremonies  will 
be  a  Texas  Craft  Show  from  6:30  pjn.  to  8:30 
p.m.  on  the  grounds  of  the  Robertson  home. 
Entitled  "Old  Crafts  with  New  Outlets,"  the 
exhibit  Is  being  held  to  enhance  Texas 
crafts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  taken  this  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  the  award  and 
citation  that  are  to  be  made  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Carpenter. 

It  pleases  me  a  great  deal  that  Liz 
Carpenter  will  be  honored  by  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Society,  and  the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation  by  being  named 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  women  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Carpenter  Is 
all  of  this  and  more.  I  am  sure  that  she 
can  be  ranked  among  the  outstanding 
women  of  America.  A  brilliant  newspaper 
woman,  she  is,  indeed,  a  master  of  the 
spoken  and  written  word.  Her  ability 
In  this  field  has  often  been  recognized 
by  her  associates  in  this  profession.  Her 
uncanny  knack  of  combining  reportorial 
sldll  with  knowledge,  persuasion,  charm, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  hiunor  have  won  for 
her  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers 
In  this  Nation's  Capital— a  place  where 
competition  In  the  communications  field 
Is  sharp  and  challenging.  Together  with 
her  devoted  husband  and  partner  In  the 
news  gathering  field,  Les  Carpenter,  they 
have  built  a  remarkable  reputation  into 
a  growing,  effective,  and  Interesting  news 
bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  press  secretary  to 
the  First  Lady  of  the  Nation,  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  Liz  Carpenter  has  won  the 
devotion  and  esteem  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the 
news  profession  for  the  way  In  which 
she  has  handled  this  tremendously  re- 
sponsible task.  She  has  plimged  Into  this 
great  role  with  the  same  zest,  brilliance, 
and  good  humor  that  have  constantly 
marked  her  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  know  Les  and 
Liz  Carpenter  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress.  Their  bureau  served  one  of 
the  great  dallies  of  my  State,  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Daily  News.  They  won  my 
respect  very  early  In  my  congressional 
career.  They  dug  out  their  news  stories 
with  perception  and  reported  them  with 
fine  skill,  firmness  and,  above  all,  with 
fairness  and  accuracy.  And  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  their  personality 
and  sociability,  have  been  the  hall- 
marks of  their  success. 

I  compliment  the  Texas  societies  that 
will  confer  this  signal  honor  on  Liz  Car- 
penter  It  could  not  happen  to  a  nicer 
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person.  I  extend  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  Liz,  to  Les,  and  their  children. 

She  is  one  of  the  finest  reporters,  and 
the  job  she  occupies  at  the  White  House 
as  the  secretary  to  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
she  does  with  finesse,  with  great  charm, 
and,  I  believe,  truly  with  great  ability. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  statement.  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  statement.  She  is  an 
institution  Indeed. 


AN  EVENING  IN  OLD  SEVTTJjK 
SQUARE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  program  for  "An  Evening  in 
Old  Seville  Square"  to  be  held  on  August 
24  In  Pensacola,  Fla.  Old  Seville  Square 
was  once  the  hub  of  life  for  historic  Pen- 
sacola, a  city  founded  in  1559  by  Don 
Tristan  DeLuna  and  the  first  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States.  The  pag- 
eantry deals  in  part  with  the  period  of  the 
early  1800's  and  with  the  period  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  This  event  Is 
receiving  nationwide  publicity. 

The  public  has  much  Interest  in  his- 
torical pageantry  which  commonorates 
our  Nation's  history.  Florida,  with  Its  400- 
year  heritage,  under  Spanish,  French, 
British,  Confederate,  and  United  States 
flags,  contributed  much  to  the  early  his- 
tory and  lore  of  our  country.  There  are 
tales  to  be  told  and  retold  of  those  early 
days  which  are  attractive  to  visitors  and 
residents  alike.  This  is  the  second  annual 
gay  nineties  gala  and  it  is  being  produced 
by  the  Junior  Service  League  of  Pensa- 
cola and  the  Pensacola  Heritage  Founda- 
tion with  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of 
Pensacola.  I  congratulate  these  fine  or- 
gsmizations  on  their  contribution. 

I  enclose  an  interesting  accoimt  from 
the  Washington  press  on  the  event: 

Pknsacola  History:   Old  Srville  Squarz  Is 
Reborn 

PxNSACCH^,  Fla. — Old  SevUle  Square,  once 
the  hub  of  life  for  the  historic,  northwest 
Florida  city,  bids  again  to  take  Its  place  as 
one  of  the  area's  main  attractions  with  the 
Inauguration  of  daily  walking  tours. 

Sponsored  by  the  Pensacola  Historical  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  other  civic  groups,  the 
tours  take  visitors  to  historic  sites  and  re- 
stored homes  that  have  played  Important 
rolee  In  the  city's  past. 

Tourists  see  the  site  where  Creek  Indians 
paraded  in  1813  with  the  still  damp  scalps 
of  250  men,  women  and  chUdren  massacred 
at  nearby  Fort  Mlms. 

A  year  later  General  Andrew  Jackson  had 
a  skirmish  with  the  Spanish  on  the  same 
plot  of  green.  Then,  during  the  War  Between 
the  State*.  Union  soldiers  captured  the  city 
and  rode  tb^r  horse*  over  the  square. 

FlnaUy,  In  the  1870'b  Perwacola  settled 
down  to  a  more  tranquil  period,  and  SevUle 
Square  became  the  social  center. 

With  Pensacola  now  set  on  a  restoration 
program  tbroogh  a  hlatortc  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  representatires  at  leading 
civic  argKaXmMoBm,  Seville  Square  and  anr- 
roundlng  blocks  are  taklof  on  a  new.  re- 


claimed look.  EventuaUy,  more  than  25 
blocks  will  be  affected. 

One  of  the  first  homes  to  capture  attention 
la  the  DcoT  House,  restored  by  the  Pensacola 
Heritage  Foundation  and  used  as  headquar- 
ters for  the  Historical  Advisory  Committee. 

The  house  was  built  between  1868  and  1871 
and  Is  a  fine  ezan4>le  of  the  lumber  boom 
era,  with  high  ceilings,  riff  pine  floor,  slate 
mantels  and  Oibbs   windows  on  the  front. 

Next  door  Is  Old  Christ  Church.  buUt  In 
1832  and  the  oldest  church  In  Florida  still 
standing  on  its  original  site.  The  building 
now  houses  the  Pensacola  Historical  Mu- 
seum. 

Across  the  street  is  the  Dorothy  Walton 
Home,  built  about  1810.  Mrs.  Walton,  widow 
of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, was  a  resident  from  1822  until  1838. 
Next  to  it  is  the  Moreno  Cottage,  built  as  a 
honeymoon  cottage  in  1879  for  one  of  the 
27  children  of  Don  Francisco  Moreno.     ' 

Fronting  on  Government  Street  are  sev- 
eral restored  homes  now  used  as  shops.  Next 
door  is  the  Steamboat  House,  shaped  like  a 
boat,  built  about  1881,  now  used  as  an  art 
gallery. 

Among  other  interesting  restorations  is 
the  Barkley  House.  buUt  prior  to  1781.  which 
makes  it  the  oldest  known  house  in  the 
city. 

"PAY  AS  YOU  GO"  MONEY  MAN 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  submitting  for  reprinting  In 
the  Record  an  Informative  and  timely 
article  on  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  George 
Mahon.  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington  Star, 
of  August  20,  1967.  and  was  written  by 
Scott  Smith.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  most  respected  Members  of 
the  House  and  It  Is  heartening  to  know 
that  there  is  general  recognition  of  his 
fine  qualities  and  ability. 

The  article  follows; 

"Pat  as  You  Go"  Monit  Man 
(By  Scott  Smith) 

One  of  President  Johnson's  close  longtime 
friends  la  the  Representative  who  trims  the 
Great  Society  budget — George  Mahon. 

Both  are  Texans.  both  are  Democrats. 
They've  worked  together  in  Washington  for 
three  decades,  but  they  disagree  more  often 
than  they  agree. 

Mahon  is  a  conservative  with  a  passion 
for  pay-as-you-go  government.  And  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
he  wields  his  cost-cutting  power  with  awe- 
some force — yet  quietly. 

"I  say  we're  going  to  get  into  deep  trouble 
sooner  or  later  unless  we  get  this  govern- 
ment to  stop  spending  so  much  money.  There 
are  Just  so  many  people  who  are  for  some- 
thing, so  many  programs.  Tills  is  what  makes 
It  so  hard  to  hold  down  the  spending. 

"Now  this  bxjdget  this  year.  We've  gotten 
t3  billion  out  of  it.  In  my  opinion  we're  going 
to  get  an  awful  lot  more  out  before  we're 
through  .  .  ." 

Mahon's  views,  needless  to  say,  are  well 
known  by  the  government — in  the  agencies 
downtown,  i^ere  middle-level  bureaucrats 
scream  about  budget  cuts;  In  the  Pentagon. 
wberc  key  people  know  they  can  count  on 
him;    in   the  White   House,   where  Lyn<lon 


Johnson  and  his  aides  must  steer  contro- 
versial proposals  through  Mahon's  owney- 
grlnder. 

Mahon  Is  under  constant  lobbying,  not  only 
from  government  people;  but  from  busi- 
ness, labor  and  professional  pressure  groups. 
He  holds  up  well. 

He  says  his  job  Is  "a  burden,  heavy  and 
overwhelming."  But  he  enjoys  it. 

"I've  been  able  to  live  with  it,"  he  says 
slowly,  his  eyes  gleaming.  "You  just  can't 
lie  awake  nights  worrying.  I've  been  learn- 
ing, from  experience,  from  practice. 

"You  have  to  do  your  reading — there's  so 
much  reading — at  home  at  night.  I  do  that. 
But  I  can  turn  it  off.  I  handle  the  tough  ones, 
the  problems  you  have  to  really  study,  either 
early  In  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  I  guess 
most  business  executives  learn  to  do  that." 

Mahon  greatly  admires  his  friend  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"He's  the  most  amazing  man  I've  ever  met. 
Really.  How  he  can  keep  going  like  be  does, 
conscious  of  every  little  detail,  with  all 
that  responsibility  .  .  .  and  that  awful  war." 

He  adds  with  the  authority  of  the  Insider : 
"He  doesn't  exp>ect  the  unreasonable.  I  have 
had  no  unpleasantness  from  him.  Of  course 
we  disagree  on  some  things,  but  you  have  to 
give  and  take." 

Mahon  (he  pronounces  it  MAY-an)  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  President  in  many 
ways:  both  are  powerful,  persuasive,  quiet, 
tall,  from  Texas.  But  bU  opposition  to  many 
of  Johnson's  pet  proposals  has  led  some  Capi- 
tol Hill  wags  to  wonder  whose  side  he's  on. 
He  has  voted  with  the  Republicans  on  a  num- 
ber of  controversies  and  1»  known  to  lead  an 
earnest  but  quiet  attack  on  some  of  John- 
son's key  domestic  programs. 

Johnson's  rent  supplements  project,  for 
example,  has  drawn  Mahon's  firm  opposition. 
The  House  this  year  voted  to  kUl  the  pro- 
gram. 

StiU,  for  a  man  of  George  Herman  Mahon's 
power  in  a  town  like  Washington,  he  gets 
surprisingly  Uttle  publicity,  good  or  bad. 

He's  proud  of  it.  "I  have  never  felt  the 
need  for  public  display.  And  I've  always  had 
a  very  pleasant  relationship  with  the  press." 

Mahon's  Idea  Is  that  he  must  use  hie  scis- 
sors on  Great  Society  bills  within  the  con- 
text of  team  play.  And  this  means  that  the 
infighting  must  be  clean  and  secret. 

The  tradition  that  his  committee's  hear- 
ings are  held  behind  closed  doors,  for  ex- 
ample, doesn't  particularly  bother  Mahon.  He 
feels  that  the  public  would  benefit  If  the 
panel's  annual  quizzing  of  the  budget  di- 
rector were  public,  but  doubts  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  would  be  served  by  putting  on 
"a  show"  like  some  other  committees. 

In  both  formal  and  casual  negotiations 
with  the  admlnlstraUon,  Mahon  tries  to  keep 
close  to  Johnson's  people,  encouraging  an  ex- 
change of  frank  thought  and  keeping  the 
blood-letting  as  friendly  as  possible.  He  con- 
cedes that  sometimes  this  can't  be  done. 

On  a  lofty  level  of  political  phUosofrtiy,  Ma- 
hon has  many  critics.  They  dont  like  his  fis- 
cal and  political  conservatism.  But  he  is  wide- 
ly respected  across  town.  He  is  one  of  thoee 
clean-living,  hardworking  congressmen  who 
"know  their  beans." 

One  newspai>erman  puts  it  this  way: 
"Strom  Thurmond  in  the  Senate  Is  just  as 
clean  and  tough,  but  his  opposition  gets  sort 
of  fanatical  and  he  therefore  loses  Influence. 
Mahon  tries  to  be  reasonable  and  therefore 
keeps  his  Influence." 

Mahon  puts  It  this  way: 

"On  lots  of  issues  I'm  a  middle-of-the- 
roader.  I  won't  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
depression  and  gloom.  What  you  hear  here  in 
Washington  Is  always  what's  wrong  with  the 
country;  It's  hard  to  keep  a  balanced  Idea 
(of  the  nation's  condition) ." 

Old-fashioned  country  living  Is  part  of  Ma- 
hon's background  and  he  still  occasionally 
teaches  a  Methodist  Bible  class  In  Lutkbock 
or  picks  cotton  at  his  farm  there. 
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He  doesn't  keep  an  office  open  at  home  but 
does  maintain  an  assistant  there  to  handle 
local  Inquiries,  answer  some  ot  the  mall  and 
keep  tabs  on  local  developments. 

There  are  20  counties — moat  of  them  ap- 
proximately 30  by  30  miles — in  his  West  Tex- 
as district.  Much  of  Mahon's  voting  record  re- 
flects his  constituency's  conservatism. 

Over  the  years  he  generally  has  voted  with 
the  Republican-Southern  coalition  in  the 
House,  although  he  has  supported  many 
measures  which  widen  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  role. 

Mahon  has  voted  against  civil  rights  legis- 
lation such  as  the  key  1964  act.  He  has  been 
four-square  behind  the  farm  bloc  and  against 
federal  controls,  except  for  cotton  subsidies. 
He  has  supported  legislation  for  the  oil 
Industry  ("That's  part  of  my  constituency") 
but  has  not  been  seriously  accused  of  repre- 
senting it. 

To  BCabon,  the  country  is  temporarily  turn- 
ing "a  little  more  conservative."  He  cites 
the  1986  congressional  and  gubernatorial 
elections  In  which  Republicans  put  a  big 
dent  In  Democratic  majorities. 

"But  you  can't  predict  what's  going  to 
happen  In  1988.  There's  evidence  that  people 
are  worried  about  overspending,  and  this 
Congress  is  going  to  do  better  than  the  89th" 
In  trimming  government  appropriations. 
"But  1988  la  a  long  time  from  now." 

Over  the  long  haul,  he  says,  the  country 
has  become  progressively  more  liberal.  As  an 
example  he  cites  growing  public  acceptance 
of  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

"The  country  Is  adjusting  to  this  so-called 
poverty  program.  And  it  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  cope  with  these  problems.  But  It 
should  be  in  a  more  successful  way.  More 
economical." 

Mahon's  Insistence  on  tight  fiscal  manage- 
ment can  be  traced  to  his  beginnings.  He  was 
bom  Sept.  22,  1900,  in  Louisiana,  one  of  seven 
children  of  a  Presbyterian  Scotsman,  John 
Klrkpatrlck  Mahon.  When  George  was  8,  the 
family  moved  to  Texas  and  bought  a  farm. 

George  Mahon  bicycled  14,mlles  a  day  to 
get  to  grammar  school,  then  went  on  through 
Simmons  TTnlveralty  (now  Hardln-SUmnons) 
and  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School. 

He  taught  school  and  practiced  law  but  re- 
mained a  cotton  farmer.  Today  he  owns  "two 
or  three  small  cotton  farms"  near  Lubbock. 
They  total  about  600  acres. 

During  high  school  In  Loraine,  Tex.,  he 
dated  Helen  Stevenson.  In  1923,  five  years 
after  graduation,  they  were  married. 

M**"*"  entered  local  politics  In  1926  and 
In  1934  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  19th  District  ever  since.  "And 
that's  a  long  time,"  he  says,  with  a  grin. 

ICabon  was  named  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  1939  and  10  years  later  became 
chairman  of  its  defense  subcommittee — a 
key  Job  on  the  Hill.  In  the  following  16  years, 
before  t&klng  on  the  full  committee,  he  be- 
came known  as  a  champion  of  defense  causes 
and  usually  backed  administrations  of  either 
party  on  Pentagon  programs. 

His  strenuous  efforts  over  the  years  to  get 
the  Defense  Department  to  curb  waste  helped 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  as  secretary  of  defense. 

He  likes  McNamara's  cost-effectiveness  ap- 
proach and  describes  him  as  "one  of  the 
brightest,  most  dedicated  men"  he's  seen  In 
government. 

He  adds  with  a  wry  smile:  "But  McNamara 
is  no  politician;  he'd  do  better  up  here  with 
a  little  diplomacy." 

McNamara  has  disappointed  Mahon  in  one 
critical  area.  The  Texan  thinks  the  United 
States  must  get  started  Immediately  on  a 
huge  and  costly  ($30  billion)  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system.  Mahon  says  he  agi«es  with 
administration  policy  of  trying  to  talk  the 
Russians  out  of  a  new  arms  race,  but  says 
that  since  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin 
told  the  President  at  Olassboro  that  he  "did 
not  want  to  talk  about  It  at  this  time,"  the 
U.S.  delay  Is  no  longer  Justified. 
THe  war  In  Vietnam  Is  an  incredible  mea 


to  Mahon,  even  without  any  personal  military 
experience. 

"I  just  can't  see  a  way  out  of  it." 

His  only  complaint  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  increase  domestic  pro- 
grams while  war  costs  have  risen  to  about 
•20  billion  a  year. 

In  Mahon's  future  lies  a  crucial  decision 
involving  military  spending — whether  to  turn 
the  manned  space  program  over  to  the  Penta- 
gon or  leave  it  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Mahon  says  he  likes  NASA  boss  James 
Webb  ("A  good  man")  but  knows  that  the 
years  will  bring  duplication  of  efforts,  civilian 
and  military,  and  a  choice  will  have  to  be 
made  either  at  the  White  House  or  on  the 
Hill. 

The  space  program,  meanwhile,  is  losing 
its  popularity  in  Congress,  he  says.  The 
cause:  spaceshots  are  "losing  the  glamour" 
and  the  cost — nearly  $8  billion  a  year — is 
cutting   into   other,   more   popular   projects. 

And  while  big  controversies  hang  over 
George  Mahon,  he  must  deal  daily  with  the 
complex  details  of  much  less  glamorous  pro- 
posals— dams,  highways,  hospitals,  etc. 

Golf  is  his  major  escape  from  the  Job.  He 
plays  regularly  at  Burning  Tree.  Another 
form  of  relaxation  for  him  is  distance-walk- 
ing. Mahon  likes  to  Just  stroll  around  the 
high-rise  apartment  building  in  Arlington 
where  he  lives. 

"We've  always  been  in  apartments  here." 
He  explains  that  when  he  and  his  wife  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  1934,  they  got  an 
apartment  because  the  Job  might  last  only 
two  years,  "And  every  two  years  .  .  ." 

Although  the  Mahons  aren't  social  ("We 
don't  go  in  for  that")  they  do  enjoy  quiet 
evenings  with  friends  from  Capitol  Hill. 
There  are  White  House  invitations,  too,  and 
that's  all  the  Mahons  need. 

And  if  his  economy-mindedness  Isn't  en- 
tirely appreciated  in  the  Oval  Office,  Johnson 
is  well  aware  Mahon's  cost-cutting  could  be 
worse. 

The  President  can  remember  well  the  days 
when  Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  a  MlssoiU'l  Dem- 
ocrat, ran  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  died  In  May  1964  and  his  successor,  Ma- 
hon, is  lenient  by  comparison. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY  EDA 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  next  Saturday,  August  26, 1965,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
into  law.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  M.  Kennedy.  My  bill  was 
H.R.  7093  in  the  89th  Congress, 

This  legislation  established  an  agency 
for  public  works  and  economic  develop- 
ment, within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  areas  and  regions  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  enable  them  to  take  effective 
steps  in  planning  and  financing  economic 
development.  The  bill  also  provided  for 
assistance  to  areas  feeling  the  impact  of 
unemployment  because  of  the  closing  of 
military  and  naval  installations. 

The  bill  written  by  Congress  was  based 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  three  previous 
acts,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
all  of  which  were  supported  by  our  late 
beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The  summary  of  approved  EDA  proj- 
ects, as  of  Jime  30,  1967,  reported  by  the 
Honorable  Ross  D.  Davis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development,  are 
listed  by  programs,  with  the  amounts  In 
thousands  of  dollars,  as  follows: 


Public  works 


Business  loans 


Working  capital 


Planning  grants      Technical  assistance 


Research 


Number  Number  Number 

of  Amount  of         Amount         of  Amount 

proiecfs  projecls  projects 


Number  Number  Number 

of         Amount         ot  Amount  of         Amount 

projects  projects  projects 


833 


$431,579         125       J93,925 


25 


$10,115 


74    H786    366    J17,950     59    J5,392 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  one  EDA  project  that  has  bene- 
fited my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
This  was  the  action-oriented  study  and 
program  for  solving  the  economic  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's phaseout  and  closing  of  the  his- 
toric Springfield  Armory. 

Accompanied  by  Senator  Kennedy  and 
me,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  the  Honorable  Eu- 
gene Foley,  went  to  Springfield  in  Jime, 
1966,  inspected  the  Springfield  Armory 
installation  and  conferred  with  commu- 
nity leaders  on  the  Impact  of  the  closing 
of  this  Army  research,  engineering,  and 
production  facility  for  small  weapons. 

Secretary  Foley,  impressed  by  the  un- 
emplojrment,  dislocation  and  hardship 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  closing  of 
the  armory,  approved  a  $30,000  EDA 
grant  for  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  utilizing  the  Springfield  Armory 
facilities  and  property  for  industrial  de- 
velopment and  other  purposes.  The  EDA 
grant  was  augmented  by  a  $10,000  con- 


tribution from  the  Springfield  Armory 
Planning  Committee,  a  group  of  the  fin- 
est community  leaders  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding business  executives,  labor 
leaders,  political  leaders,  educators,  and 
service  oflBclals. 

The  technical  assistance  work  was  ac- 
complished by  professional  consultants 
from  the  Realty  Research  &  Consult- 
ing Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under  con- 
tract with  the  Economic  Development 
Administration;  In  cooperation  with  the 
Springfield  Armory  Planning  Committee, 
under  the  cochalrmanship  of  Leland  J. 
Kalmbach,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  in  Springfield,  and  James 
J.  Shea,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield;  and 
the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Adjusttilent  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  under  the 
alert  and  capable  leadership  of  Director 
Donald  F.  Bradford  and  his  assistant 
Joseph  Magurn,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Springfield  Armory  project  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  on  August  16  said: 
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This  city  has  been  cited  as  an  example  to 
other  commiULlUes  throughout  the  United 
States  for  turning  a  threatened  economic 
loss — Springfield  Armory — into  a  building 
block  for  a  stronger  local  economy. 

I  include  the  Dally  News  article  in  Its 
entirety  with  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  followed  by  an  Interesting 
story  in  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration's monthly  report  for  August 
1967,  entitled  "City's  Action  Prompt  on 
Arsenal  Closure — Springfield  Sets  Go&ls 
for  a  Stronger  Economy." 

[From  the  Springfield  Daily  News,  Aug.  16, 

1967] 
Lauded  by  U.S.  Agency — Citt   Saluted  fob 

Countering    Loss     Created    by     Armory 

Closure  Order 

This  city  has  been  cited  as  an  example  to 
other  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  for  turning  a  threatened  economic 
loss — Springfield  Armory — into  a  building 
block  for  a  stronger  local  economy. 

The  U.S.  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration's (EDA)  monthly  "Economic  De- 
velopment" report,  said  the  Armory  closure 
decision  forced  into  focus  the  need  for  the 
city  to  reevaluate  its  entire  economic  struc- 
ture and  outlook. 

DECAY  NOT  INEVITABLE 

"The  example  of  Springfield  can  serve  all 
communities  that  are  facing,  or  may  In  the 
future  confront  a  threatened  economic  loss 
because  of  significant  change  in  traditional 
patterns.  There  is  no  inevitability  of  decay 
so  long  as  the  will  exists  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  change  and  to  follow  through," 
the  EDA  report  says. 

The  report  traces  the  Armory  situation 
from  the  1964  closure  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  present  efforts  to 
locate  new  industries,  a  technical  institute 
and  a  museum  facility  on  the  Armory  prop- 
erty. 

"The  Armory  Planning  Committee  assigned 
top  priority  to  the  proposal  that  Armory 
Square — one  of  the  four  Armory  facility 
sites — serves  as  the  location  for  a  regional 
technical  Institute. 

"The  Institute  would  help  fill  a  gap  in  the 
area's  labor  supply,  the  technician,  whose 
training  enables  him  to  provide  staff  support 
for  the  professionals  while  supervising  and 
coodlnatlng  the  work  of  skilled  craftsmen 
In  his  field,"  it  said. 

ECONOMY  BOOSTER 

The  report  noted  that  the  existing  Insti- 
tute at  Trade  High  School  contributes  about 
*1.3  million  to  the  local  economy  and  that  a 
maxlmtmi  5,000-student  level  is  envisioned 
for  the  proposed  Armory  Square  facility 
within  about  15  years. 

"It  is  projected  that  the  regional  technical 
institute  will  then  add  approximately  $6 
million  a  year  to  payroll,  services,  construc- 
tion and  graduate  employment,"  the  EDA 
report  said. 

It  observed  that  General  Electric  Co.  has 
located  in  Federal  Square  and  employs  about 
500  workers,  many  of  whom  are  former 
Armory  employees,  and  that  the  Armory 
Planning  Committee  is  close  to  making  de- 
cisions on  other  industrial  firms  for  the 
Watershops  forge  shop  and  the  Page  Boule- 
vard warehouse  and  testing  facility. 

"According  to  the  EDA-sponsored  study, 
the  industrial  use  that  can  result  from  the 
recommended  program  can  create  upwards 
of  3,000  new  Jobs.  The  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  of  such  employment  .  .  .  would  far 
exceed  the  normal  historical  contribution  of 
the  Armory  to  the  local  economy,"  the  re- 
port says. 

FORGE    SHOP   TENANT 

A  spokesman  for  the  Armory  Planning 
Committee  said  a  decision  on  a  tenant  for  the 


forge  shop  Is  expected  to  be  made  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

A  Midwest  metals  firm  reportedly  Is  the 
leading  contender  for  the  facility  and  la 
examining  the  cost  factors  before  making  a 
final  decision. 

The  committee  spokesman  said  the  group's 
Industrial  subcommittee  is  examining  pro- 
posals from  several  manufacturing  firms  for 
the  Page  Boulevard  warehouse  facilities.  "It 
will  be  at  least  a  month  before  we  can  take 
any  direct  action  on  the  proposals,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  planning  committee  member  said  that 
some  buildings  will  not  be  available  until 
close  to  the  phaseout  deadline  giving  the 
group  time  to  closely  examine  all  proposals 
for  reuse  of  the  facilities. 

"We  must  examine  all  sispects  of  what 
impact  a  particular  company  will  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  city.  These  are  not  easy 
decisions  to  make  and  cannot  be  made  in  a 
hurry,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Cmr's  Action  Prompt  on  Arsenal  Closure — 

Springfield  Sets   Goals   for   a   Stronger 

Economy 

(On  November  19,  1964,  word  came  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  that,  by  mid- 
1968,  the  Armory  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, was  to  be  completely  phased  out.  This 
news  evoked  a  chain  reaction,  first  of  initial 
shock  and  disbelief,  then,  concerted  discus- 
sion, and  finally,  action. 

(Today,  well  before  the  1968  deadline,  the 
city  is  on  a  course  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
closedown  decision:  Springfield  has,  in  fact, 
made  the  decision  a  catalyst  for  creating  a 
still  stronger  local  economy.) 

For  170  years,  the  Springfield  Armory  had 
provided  a  major  source  of  small  arms  for 
the  Nation's  defense.  Designated  as  a  na- 
tional armory  by  President  Washington  in 
1794 — making  it  the  first  and  oldest  manu- 
facturing arsenal  in  the  country — it  gained 
worldwide  acclaim  as  a  producer  of  fine  mili- 
tary weaponry,  particularly  through  the  re- 
nown of  Its  "Springfield  Rifle,"  Model  1903. 

In  turn,  the  Armory  has  always  been  an 
Important  mainstay  of  the  Springfield  econ- 
omy. In  a  sense,  the  Armory  was  the  City  of 
Springfield  in  its  early  years.  As  late  as  1964, 
it  was  the  city's  third-largest  employer. 

In  March  1964,  500  of  the  2,900  Armory 
workers  were  laid  off  because  of  discontinu- 
ance of  the  M-14  rifle.  Then  came  the  Defense 
Department  announcement  of  the  closedown. 

ECONOMY    already   IN    A  STATE  OF  CHANGE 

While  the  Springfield  area  has  long  con- 
stituted a  center  of  manufacttiring  activity. 
In  reality  this  role  has  been  ebbing  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  slack  created  by  the 
out-mlgration  of  Industry  has,  to  some  ex- 
tent, been  taken  up  by  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  finance  and  services  industry. 
But  the  looming  phase-out  of  the  Armory 
forced  Into  focus  the  need  to  re-evaluate 
Springfield's  entire  economic  structure  and 
outlook. 

Spearheading  the  job  of  looking  to  the 
future  was  the  Armory  Planning  Commit- 
tee, assembled  from  area  leaders  in  business, 
labor,  finance,  education  and  public  service. 
With  more  than  2,000  jobs  at  stake,  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  promptly  sought  guidance 
from  the  Defense  Department's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment,  then  applied  In  July 
1966  to  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration for  technical  assistance  in  deter- 
mining feasible  re-uses  of  the  •  Armory 
facilities  and  in  converting  analysis  to  action. 

In  November  1966,  EDA  approved  techni- 
cal assistance  funds  for  a  study,  which  was 
conducted  by  Realty  Research  and  Consult- 
ing Corp)oration  of  Pittsburgh.  The  study 
resulted  in  three  major  recommendations: 

Establish  a  regional  technical  Institute  to 
supply  the  area  with  technicians  capable  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  professional  engi- 
neers or  scientists  and  the  skilled  worker. 


Enlarge  the  scope  of  the  existing  Armory 
Museum  to  create  a  museum  complex  of  In- 
terest to  the  general  public. 

Determine  the  best  economic  re-uses  for 
Armory  facilities,  supporting  the  area's  In- 
dustrial redevelopment  program  with  ade- 
quate staff  and  sound  Industrial  location 
techniques. 

A  regional  technical  INSTrrUTE 

The  Armory  Planning  Committee  assigned 
top  priority  to  the  proposal  that  Armory 
Square — one  of  the  four  Armory  facility 
Bites — serve  as  the  location  for  a  regional 
technical  institute.  The  institute  would  help 
fill  a  gap  in  the  area's  labor  supply,  the  tech- 
nician, whose  training  enables  him  to  pro- 
vide staff  support  for  professionals  while  su- 
pervising and  coordinating  the  work  of 
skilled  craftsmen  in  his  field. 

The  decision  was  based  largely  on  the  Im- 
pressive success  of  other  areas  in  which  tech- 
nical institutes  were  created  on  phased-out 
military  bases.  Armory  Square,  several  blocks 
from  downtown  Spring^fleld,  was  an  Ideal 
site.  Its  spacious  acreage  and  available 
buildings  formed  a  solid  basis  for  the  type 
of  institute  planned. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ap- 
plied to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, with  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  cost-free  transfer  of  about  36  acres 
of  Armory  Square,  with  buildings,  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  financing  program  for 
the  institute  will  involve  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral support  in  addition  to  modest  out-of- 
state  student  tuition  income. 

Architects  and  engineers  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  transforming  Armory  buildings 
into  classrooms  and  shops  in  time  for  open- 
ing of  school  in  September  1967.  Advance 
registrations  indicate  a  thousand-student 
opening  enrollment  this  Fall. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  existing  Springfield 
Technical  Institute,  housed  in  the  city's 
Trade  High  School,  contributes  about  $i.3 
million  to  the  local  economy.  A  maximum 
5.000-student  enrollment  level  is  envisioned 
for  the  proposed  Armory  Square  facility  vri th- 
in about  15  years.  It  is  projected  that  the 
regional  technical  Institute  will  then  add 
approximately  W  million  a  year  in  payroll, 
services,  construction  and  graduate  employ- 
ment. The  regional  institute  will  also  help 
attract  additional  Industry  to  the  area. 

SPRINGFIELD    ARMORY    MUSEUM   COMPLEX 

While  much  of  the  Armory  facilities  ulti- 
mately would  be  used  for  purposes  unrelated 
to  the  military,  the  EHJA  study  recommends 
that  one  link  with  the  military  past  be  pre- 
served. This  link  is  the  Armory's  Benton 
Small  Arms  Museum. 

From  the  start,  Springfield  community 
leaders  and  State  and  Federal  agencies  agreed 
unanimously  on  retaining  the  museum,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  historians  and  stu- 
dents, but  also  to  attract  tourists  and  tourist 
dollars. 

The  plan  for  a  museum  complex  on  Armory 
Square  starts  with  the  existing  arms  collec- 
tion but  goes  considerably  beyond  its  present 
scope  in  order  to  attract  a  mass  public.  The 
City  of  Springfield  is  now  preparing  the 
necessary  applications  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty and  to  get  permanent  loan  of  the  col- 
lection; a  non-profit  corporation  is  being 
formed  to  manage  the  museum  complex;  and 
a  $1  million  capital  funds  drive  is  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  planning. 

The  study  estimates  that,  within  five  years 
of  its  completion,  the  museum  complex  could 
attract  200,000  visitors  annually,  introducing 
almost  (2  million  a  year  into  the  local  econ- 
omy. This,  in  turn,  would  support  93  million 
in  new  capital  Investment  to  service  the 
tourist  trade. 

INDUSTRIAL  REDEVELOPMENT 

Re-use  of  Armory  facilities  has  been  a  key 
element  In  the  Armory  Planning  Committee's 
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program.  Even  u  the  EDA  study  wu  being 
completed,  Ita  recommendatlona  were  being 
picked  up  by  the  Committee,  analyzed  and 
put  Into  action. 

The  General  Electric  Company  now  oc- 
cupies a  alte  In  Federal  Square,  employing 
many  former  Armory  employees. 

The  most  recently  coDBtructed  of  all  the 
buildings  at  the  Armory's  Waterahops  loca- 
tion U  the  Forge  Shop.  Of  the  six  contenders 
for  this  facility,  the  Committee  selected  a  firm 
that  la  expanding  from  Its  present  operation 
In  the  Midwest.  Its  work  with  exotic  metals 
and  other  materials  brings  to  Springfield  an 
opport\inlty  for  additional  industrial  growth 
and  dlTeralflcation. 

Careful  matching  of  the  area's  Industrial 
assets  with  Industry  needs  has  provided  the 
Plaimlng  Committee  with  a  list  of  prospects 
expected  to  supply  tenants  for  sites  in  the 
Waterahops  area  and  the  Page  Boulevard 
Railhead  area  well  before  the  end  of  the 
phase-out  period  In  1968. 

According  to  the  EDA-sponsored  study,  the 
Industrial  use  that  can  result  from  the  rec- 
ommended program  can  create  upwards  of 
3,000  new  Jobs.  The  direct  and  indirect  bene- 
fits of  such  employment,  it  points  out,  would 
far  exceed  the  normal  historical  contribution 
of  the  Armory  to  the  local  economy. 

FItlDC    m    THE    PAST    PBOMPTS    ACTION    FOR    THE 

ruruitx 

The  example  of  Springfield  can  serve  all 
communities  that  are  facing,  or  may  In  the 
future  confront  a  threatened  economic  loss 
because  of  significant  change  in  traditional 
patterns.  There  is  no  inevitability  of  decay 
so  long  as  the  will  exists  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  change  and  to  follow  through. 

That  Springfield  has  met  Its  challenge  so 
firmly  and  rapidly  expresses  a  confidence  In 
the  future  matching  the  city's  justified  pride 
In  Its  past. 


OEO  DOES  BETTER  JOB  THAN  CON- 
GRESS HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  EX- 
PECT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  American  domestic  pro- 
gram in  years  has  stirred  more  contro- 
versy than  a  war  this  Nation  is  waging 
here  at  home — the  war  on  poverty.  This 
is  a  war  which  desperately  needs  to  be 
won.  The  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, imder  the  capable  direction  of  Sar- 
gent Shrlver.  has  been  more  than  effec- 
tive in  fighting  poverty,  despite  the 
handicap  of  InsufBcient  operating  funds 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress. 

This  past  weekend,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity appeared  on  the  CBS  public 
affairs  program,  "Pace  the  Nation,"  and 
brilliantly  described  for  the  American 
public  the  work  of  OEO  and  its  effective- 
ness in  combating  poverty.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  America  wants  desperately  to 
combat  poverty — many  thousands  of 
persons  across  the  Nation  are  volun- 
tarily helping  in  this  effort — but  the 
tasks  which  need  to  be  done  often  are 
cv.i-tailed  or  limited  by  nonavailability  of 
fimds. 

Only  this  morning,  the  distinguished 
NBC  news  commentator,  Chet  Himtley, 
h&d  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  Sargent 


Shrlver  and  his  direction  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Mr.  Huntley  noted  that  when 
Director  Shrlver 's  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  came  imder  attack  in  the 
wake  of  rioting  in  dozens  of  our  cities, 
it  was  Mr.  Shrlver  himself  who  laimched 
a  searching  Investigation  of  OEO  activi- 
ties in  these  riot-torn  cities. 

One  of  the  revelations  of  this  investi- 
gation, Mr.  Huntley  reported,  was  the 
fact  that  antlpoverty  oflSces  in  these 
cities  were  spared  from  destruction  by 
the  rioters.  Another  of  the  revelations 
was  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
funds  needed  to  do  an  effective  job  in 
fighting  poverty  and  its  causes  had  been 
made  available  to  even  hos-^  cities  such 
as  Detroit  which  had  been  classified  as 
model  examples  of  antipcverty  efforts. 

Sargent  Shriver  and  OEO  have  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  action  in  this  vital 
effort  despite  stringent  fund  limitations 
placed  upon  it  by  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Huntley  concluded.  I  know  that  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  needed  in  my  own  dis- 
trict are  being  sharply  curtailed  or  de- 
layed because  the  funds  simply  have  not 
been  made  available  by  Congress. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  before  we 
criticize  the  work  of  Sargent  Shriver  and 
OEO,  we  as  Members  of  Congress  must 
first  look  at  what  resources  we  have  pro- 
vided to  enable  them  to  combat  poverty 
effectively.  I  believe  that  if  we  look  at 
the  resources  we  have  provided,  and  also 
assess  the  impact  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, we  can  only  conclude  that 
OEO  is  doing  a  better  job  than  Congress 
has  the  right  to  expect. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  weekend  edition  of  the  Dally 
IXinklin  Democrat — Missouri  weekly — a 
fine  newspaper  published  in  my  home 
tOMm,  carried  an  editorial  which  was  en- 
titled "An  Editorial  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  is  diCBcult 
to  reach  the  President  with  all  of  the 
views  of  the  people  on  all  of  the  various 
problems  that  the  President  has.  This 
editorial  written  by  Jack  Stapleton,  Jr., 
publisher,  carries  some  suggestions  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a 
large  and  continually  growing  number 
of  people  in  the  United  States  relative 
to  this  war.  Mr.  Stapleton  has  expressed 
the  views,  I  believe,  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  southeast  Missouri,  and  also  of 
others  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  read  three  paragraphs  from  this  edi- 
torial, and  express  the  hope  that  the 
Members  will  find  time  to  read  the  entire 
docvunent,  which  I  have  just  received 
permission  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  effort  to  preserve 


the  freedom  of  those  who  have  been  violated 
and  reduce  American  casualties  to  the  lowest 
possible  rK>lnt,  begin  a  pursuit  of  the  war 
that  has  for  its  sole  purpose  total  victory  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time,  utilizing  every 
weapon  In  the  American  arsenal  that  is 
capable  of  defeating  the  enemy. 

Further  down  in  the  editorial  Mr. 
Stapleton  writes: 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  what  we  are  proposing,  let  us  outline  in  a 
general  way  the  type  of  step-by-step  escala- 
tion of  the  war  against  the  enemy  that  we 
suggest.  The  Initial  phase  might  well  be  a 
removal  of  several  heretofore  off-limit  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam,  targets  that  have  not 
been  hit  as  yet  because  of  the  potential  re- 
percussions, military  or  political  or  diplo- 
matic. A  second  phase  might  well  be  bombing 
ports  of  entry  into  North  Vietnam  which 
would,  in  effect,  seal  off  the  north  from  aid 
from  both  commiinist  China  and  communist 
Russia,  neither  of  whom  will  seek  to  conclude 
a  peace  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  we  pursue  our 
present  policies  which  serve  to  commit  more 
than  one-half  mllUon  Americans  In  a  small. 
Isolated  nation. 

A  third  paragraph  I  wish  to  quote  is  as 
follows: 

Whether  the  war  Is  won  or  lost  depends,  in 
great  measure,  upon  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  policies  you  pursue  In  the  months  ahead. 
We  respectfully  suggest  your  consideration 
of  this  proposal,  acknowledging  that  It  holds 
both  danger  and  the  need  for  refinement.  But 
we  believe  the  principle  to  be  sound;  we  be- 
lieve it  offers  an  answer  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam that  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  and, 
hopefully,  your  adoption. 

Again,  I  say  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  complete  editorial,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  delivered  to  the  White 
House  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  President,  will  be 
read  by  Members  who  are  interested  in  a 
practical  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  complete  text  will 
be  found  in  my  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  today. 


MISMANAGEMENT   OP  TAXPAYERS' 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  practice  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  amounts  to  mismanagement  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar. 

This  serious  failure  is  costing  the  pub- 
lic a  minimum  of  $13  million  a  year  and 
probably  considerably  more,  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce.  The  loss 
is  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  review  in  detail  con- 
tractor cost  estimates  in  procurements 
where  competitive  bidding  is  not  em- 
ployed. I  might  add  that  the  expenditures 
under  this  type  of  contracting  amount  to 
approximately  85  percent  of  all  military 
procurement,  the  total  of  which  now 
runs  at  the  rate  of  $125  million  a  day. 

This  deficiency  was  brought  to  light 
in  a  recent  series  of  articles  published  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  written 
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by  Sanford  Watzman,  a  member  of  the 
paper's  Washington  staff. 

Mr.  Watzman's  research  cited  nu- 
merous instances  where  the  GAO  deter- 
mined that  contractors  were  overcharg- 
ing the  Federal  Government.  The  articles 
indicated  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  complied  neither  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  nor  its  intent  as  spelled  out  in 
the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act.  This  laxity 
reflects  also  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  our  function  as  the 
keeper  of  the  public  purse. 

I  foimd  Mr.  Watzman's  investigation 
enlightening  and  discouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  made  a  further  Inquiry  to 
the  GAO  concerning  such  practices.  I 
found  that  the  noncompliances  portrayed 
by  the  articles  do  in  fact  exist,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  diligence  of  the  GAO  in  ap- 
plying what  manpower  it  can,  probably 
would  be  more  widespread. 

The  GAO  made  an  examination  of 
prime  contracts  negotiated  subsequent 
to  October  1964  by  various  procurement 
agencies  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In  a  letter  to 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  dated  Oc- 
tober 29.  1965,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Weitzel, 
then  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  said : 

Our  review  was  directed  principally  to- 
ward a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
procurement  officials  responsible  for  award- 
ing negotiated  contracts  were  requiring  con- 
tractors to  comply  with  the  cost  of  pricing 
data  requirements  of  Public  Law  87-653  and 
the  implementing  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  (ASPR)  in  effect  since  Oc- 
tober, 1964. 

Mr.  Weitzel  went  on  to  say: 
The  ASPR  provides  that  contracting  offi- 
cers shall  require  each  contractor  to  sub- 
mit. In  writing,  cost  of  pricing  data  in  sup- 
port of  proposed  costs  under  certain  negoti- 
ated procurements  and  to  certify,  by  the  use 
of  the  certificate  set  forth  In  ASPR  3-807.4, 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  are  accu- 
rate, complete  and  current.  ASPR  3-807.3(e) 
states  that  the  term  "cost  or  pricing  data" 
refers  to  that  portion  of  the  contractor's 
submission  which  is  factual  and  verifiable 
and  embraces  all  information  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  price  negoti- 
ations Including  historical  cost  experience, 
current  information  expected  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  future  costs,  and  the  fac- 
tual data  upon  which  the  contractor's  judg- 
ment in  estimating  such  costs  is  based. 
ASPR  7-104.29  requires  the  inclusion  in  the 
contract  of  a  clause  designed  to  give  the 
government  an  enforceable  contract  right  to 
a  price  adjustment  if  the  cost  or  pricing  data 
furnished  by  and  certified  by  the  contractor 
were  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  not  current. 

Mr.  Weitzel  reported  that  141  con- 
tracts or  contract  amendments  totaling 
about  $564  million  were  examined.  They 
were  negotiated  after  October  1964  by 
18  military  procurement  agencies.  The 
check  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
nature  of  the  cost  or  pricing  data  being 
required  by  agency  procurement  ofiQcials 
for  submission,  identified  in  writing  and 
certified  by  prime  contractors. 

The  results  of  the  check  of  the  141  con- 
tracts showed  the  following — 

That  in  103  contracts,  cost  or  pricing 
data  was  not  submitted,  not  complete,  or 
not  identified  by  the  contractor. 

That  in  24  instances,  cost  or  pricing 
data  was  not  required,  apparently  be- 


cause the  prices  negotiated  were  based 
on  adequate  competition  or  on  prices  of 
commercial  items. 

That  in  14  Instances,  adequate  cost  or 
pricing  data  in  support  of  the  proposal 
was  submitted  and  certified. 

Discussions  that  GAO  officials  had 
with  contracting  officers  indicated  that 
a  new  form  hEid  not  been  used,  Mr. 
Weitzel  said.  He  added: 

It  became  apparent  to  us  that  there  was 
a  general  lack  of  understanding  among  the 
officials  of  the  requirements  of  your  Depart- 
ment (Defense)  for  obtaining  factual  and 
verifiable  cost  or  pricing  data  and  certificates 
as  to  the  accuracy,  completeness  and  currency 
of  such  data. 

The  GAO  updated  its  report  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1967.  In  a  letter  accompanying 
the  report,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
outlines  certain  proposals  made  to  the 
Defense  Department  by  the  GAO. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

COMPTROLLEB  GENERAI, 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1967. 
To    the   President   of   the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  accompanying  report  summarizes  our 
findings  on  the  need  for  improving  adminis- 
tration by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  requirements  of  Public 
Law  87-653  in  the  award  of  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  Our  review  was  directed 
principally  toward  an  examination  into  the 
extent  that  agency  procurement  officials 
were  requiring  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data 
and  a  certificate  prior  to  the  award  of  nego- 
tiated contracts  as  required  by  Public  Iaw 
87-653  effective  December  1,  1962. 

During  fiscal  years  1957  through  1966,  we 
submitted  to  the  Congress  177  reports  dis- 
closing that  Government  costs  on  negotiated 
prime  contracts  and  subcontracts  were  in- 
creased by  about  $130  million.  The  increased 
costs  resulted  primarily  from  the  failure  of 
contracting  officials  in  negotiating  contract 
prices  to  obtain  accurate,  current,  or  com- 
plete cost  or  pricing  data  upon  which  to 
establish  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  As  a  re- 
sult of  certain  of  these  reports,  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  87-653  to  provide  safe- 
guards for  the  Government  generally  where 
competition  Is  lacking. 

The  findings  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying report  were  disclosed  by  the  first 
phase  of  our  review  of  242  negotiated  prime 
contracts  and  subcontracts  awarded  to  85 
prime  contractors  and  89  subcontractors 
after  October  1964.  This  examination  was 
performed  at  18  military  procurement  agen- 
cies and  31  prime  contractor  plants  during 
the  period  April  1965  to  June  1966. 

The  second  phase  of  our  review,  which  is 
currently  in  progress,  includes  an  evaluation 
of  the  practices  of  the  military  services  In 
negotiating  the  prices  of  127  of  the  prime 
contracts  we  reviewed  in  the  first  phase. 
These  contracts  were  selected  for  further 
detailed  review  because  of  our  findings  that 
procurement  officials  had  no  record  identi- 
fying the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  and 
certified  by  the  contractors  in  support  of 
significant  cost  •  estimates  included  in  the 
contract  prices.  In  this  second  phase  of  our 
examination,  we  performed  examinations  at 
79  prime  contractor  plants  during  1965  and 
1966.  Our  findings  on  this  review  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  reporting  to  the  Congress 
In  the  near  future. 

We  found  that  185  of  the  242  procurements 
examined  In  the  first  phase  were  awarded 
under  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
procurement  regulations  for  submission  of 
cost  or  pricing  data  and  a  certificate  that 
the  data  submitted  were  accurate,  complete, 


and  current.  However,  In  165  of  these  awards, 
we  found  that  agency  officials  and  prime 
contractors  had  no  record  identifying  the  cost 
or  pricing  data  submitted  and  certified  by 
offerors  in  support  of  significant  cost  esti- 
mates. 

As  a  result  it  appears  tliat  the  certificate  Is 
not  wholly  effective  since  it  may  be  im- 
practicable to  establish  whether  the  offeror 
had  submitted  Inaccurate,  Incomplete,  or 
noncurrent  data  In  Instances  where  he  had 
not  Identified  the  data  he  had  certified. 
Further,  the  Government's  rights  under  the 
defective-prlclng-data  clause  required  by 
the  law  to  be  Included  In  these  contracts  may 
be  Impaired  since  in  such  cases  it  may  be  im- 
practicable for  the  contracting  officer  to 
establish  that  erroneous  data  were  relied 
on  in  the  negotiation  If  data  were  not  siib- 
mltted  or  made  a  matter  of  record  by  the 
offeror. 

We  also  found  that,  In  the  remaining  57  of 
the  242  procurements  examined,  agency  and 
contractor  records  of  the  negotiation  Indi- 
cated that  cost  or  pricing  data  were  not  ob- 
tained apparently  because  the  prices  were 
based  on  adequate  price  competition  or  on 
established  catalog  or  market  prices  of  com- 
mercial items  sold  in  substantial  quantities 
to  the  general  public. 

Public  Law  87-653  waives  the  requirement 
for  obtaining  certified  cost  or  pricing  data 
under  such  circumstances.  However,  the 
records  of  these  awards  did  not  contain  an 
explanation  by  the  contracting  officials  of 
why  cost  or  pricing  data  were  not  required 
and  the  reasons  for  determining  that  the 
prices  were  based  on  adequate  price  compe- 
tition or  on  catalog  or  market  prices  of 
commercial  items.  As  a  result,  it  could  not 
be  ascertained  whether  the  bases  for  these 
determinations  were  consistent  with  criteria 
established  in  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation. 

During  our  examination  of  subcontract 
awards,  we  found  that  prime  contractors 
also  had  no  record  Identifying  the  cost  or 
pricing  data  submitted  by  subcontractors  In 
support  of  significant  cost  estimates  even 
though  agency  contracting  officials  were  re- 
quired, under  negotiated  prime  contracts 
other  than  firm  fixed-price  type,  to  ascer- 
tain that  such  data  were  being  obtained. 
Therefore,  there  also  appears  to  be  a  need 
for  thorough  reviews  by  agency  administra- 
tive contracting  officials  to  ensure  that  prime 
contractors  are  obtaining  adequate  cost  and 
pricing  data,  where  appropriate,  in  the  award 
of  subcontracts. 

During  our  review,  we  found  that  agency 
officials  in  awarding  prime  contracts  were 
not  requiring  prime  contractors  to  use  a 
new  Contract  Pricing  Proposal  Form  (DD 
Form  633)  dated  December  1.  1964.  This  form 
contains  Instructions  to  offerors  which,  if 
properly  implemented,  could,  in  our  opinion, 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  compliance 
with  the  procurement  regulations  imple- 
menting the  law.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  now  taken  steps  to  correct  this 
matter.  However,  during  our  review  of  sub- 
contracts, we  found  that  prime  contractois 
were  not  being  required  to  use  the  new  form 
In  obtaining  proposals  from  their  subcon- 
tractors. 

We  proix>sed  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense clarify  Its  procurement  regulations  to 
provide  that,  where  cost  or  pricing  data  are 
required  In  the  award  of  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts,  agency  officials  and  prime 
contractors  be  required  to  obtain  from  offer- 
ors written  identification  of  the  cost  or  pric- 
ing data,  as  defined  In  the  regulations,  in 
support  of  cost  estimates  along  with  certifi- 
cates specifically  covering  the  Identified 
data  and  to  retain  such  records  in  procure- 
ment files. 

We  proposed  also  that  the  prescribed  cer- 
tificate be  revised  to  require  the  contractor 
to  certify  that  a  written  Identification  of  the 
cost  or  pricing  data,  as  defined  in  the  regu- 
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latlan,  prorlded  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  contracting  officer  or  bla  repre- 
sentative In  support  of  the  proposal,  has 
been  submitted  and  that  such  data  are  ac- 
curate, complete,  and  current  as  of  the  date 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  (which  shall  be 
as  close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the 
negotiated  price  as  Is  practicable ) . 

Further,  we  proposed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  take  appropriate  actions  to  em- 
phasize and  clarify  certain  existing  require- 
ments dealing  primarily  with  the  application 
of  Public  Law  87-653  to  the  award  of  sub- 
contracts and  to  ensure  that  agency  and  con- 
tractor  officials   are   complying   with   them. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Procurement)  advised  us  that  a  special 
group  had  been  appointed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  office  to  study  all  the  material 
contained  In  our  report.  He  assured  us  that 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional  gruld- 
ance  on  the  subject  of  submittal  and  reten- 
tion of  data  or  Identification  In  lieu  of  sub- 
mittal will  be  considered.  He  Indicated,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  poeslble  to  forecast  the 
exact  outcome  of  this  study. 

We  have  also  completed  a  similar  examina- 
tion covering  138  contracts  awarded  by  15 
offshore  procurement  agencies  to  prime  con- 
tractors In  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  We  have 
advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  our  find- 
ings which  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
described  above. 

We  also  have  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  comment  similar  findings 
•temmlng  from  our  review  at  seven  Army 
OorxM  of  Engineer  procurement  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  at  six  overseas  locations 
of  185  contracts  for  construction  work. 

This  report  is  being  issued  so  that  the 
Oongress  may  be  Informed  of  the  need  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tlvenesB  of  its  administration  of  the  cost  and 
pricing  data  provisions  expressed  by  the 
Oongress  in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-663. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  findings  made  by 
the  OAO  have  received  scant  attention, 
considering  the  seriousness  of  this  mat- 
ter. Several  Members  of  the  House,  In- 
cluding the  Ohio  Republican  delegation; 
a  few  Members  of  the  other  body,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
have  attempted  to  draw  attention  to  this 
problem. 

Today  I  join  them  In  this  undertaking 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
matter  and  support  corrective  efforts 
such  as  the  bill — H.R.  10573 — introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Min- 
shall],  which  provides  for  an  expanded 
contract  audit  program. 

The  Defense  Department  repeatedly 
has  put  Itself  on  the  record  as  a  leading 
advocate  of  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar.  Thus,  it  Is  a  very  sad 
irony  Indeed  to  see  the  continuation  of 
waste  In  funds  that  the  GAO  has  pin- 
pointed. I  might  add  that  the  Defense 
Department  recently  observed  "Cost  Re- 
duction Week."  claiming  substcjitial  sav- 
ings of  some  $14  billion  since  1962.  Some- 
one more  cynical  than  I  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  wonder  whether  some  of  the  effort 
Involved  In  the  tabulation  of  those  sav- 
ings might  not  have  been  expended  more 
fruitfully  on  the  deficiencies  unearthed 
by  the  GAO. 

The  need  for  positive  corrective  action 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  obvious. 


The  prospects  of  a  continued  high  level 
of  expenditure  In  the  Vietnam  war,  a 
budget  deficit  approaching  $30  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  the  proposal  for 
a  surtax  add  further  urgency  to  this 
requirement. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  listing  below  summaries,  randomly 
selected,  of  representative  examples  of 
procurements  investigated  by  the  GAO 
not  covered  in  the  Plain  Dealer  series, 
reports  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  summaries  follow : 
Company  A 

A  manufacturer  contracted  with  one  of 
the  military  services  for  the  production  of 
a  certain  number  of  Electrical  Equipments. 

GAO's  review  dlsclosbd  that  the  material 
and  labor  costs  Included  in  the  negotiated 
price  were  overstated  "by  over  (35,000  '  and, 
after  applying  the  negotiated  overhead  and 
profit  rates,  the  contract  price  was  Increased 
by  more  than  $50,000. 

GAO  said  the  material  costs  were  overstated 
by  over  $30,000  because  cost  Information 
available  (to  the  firm)  during  the  negotia- 
tions was  not  considered  in  the  proposed 
price  and  because  the  proposed  price  did  not 
reveal  that  a  portion  of  the  cost  was  expressed 
in  Canadian  rather  than  United  States  dol- 
lars. Labor  costs  were  overstated  by  almost 
95,000  due  to  an  error  In  (the  company's) 
computation  of  an  experience  factor  used  to 
estimate  labor  hours. 

The  related  amounts  for  factory  overhead, 
general  and  administrative  expenses,  and 
profit  applicable  to  the  above  overstated 
proposed  coets  were  on  the  order  of  $17,000, 
OAO  said. 

One  quantity  of  equipment  called  for  in 
the  proixmal  Included  a  material  coet  esti- 
mate that  was  found  to  be  almost  20  per  cent 
above  the  actual  cost.  This  resulted  from  the 
Inclusion  In  the  coet  eetimate  of  certain  op- 
tional equipment  which  was  not  supplied. 

GAO  concluded  that  the  government  nego- 
tiator could  have  been  in  a  position  to  nego- 
tiate a  reduction  of  over  $15,000  in  material 
costs  If  he  had  known  that  the  equipment 
was  to  be  supplied  without  the  optional 
equipment. 

In  procuring  other  components  for  this 
contract,  the  firm  estimated  costs  In  Can- 
adian dollars.  In  addition  the  purchase  of 
these  components  was  made  in  two  different 
quantities. 

TTie  resulting  price  however,  did  not  re- 
flect the  average  over-all  cost.  GAO's  analysis 
indicated  that  the  company's  overstatement 
to  the  government  amoimted  to  over  $10,000. 

Further,  the  contractor  did  not  identify 
the  Canadian  purchase  as  such.  Thus,  he 
realized  additional  Income  of  about  7  per 
cent  since  the  Canadian  dollar  was  worth 
about  $.93  at  the  time.  The  contract  nego- 
tiator, had  he  known  this,  could  have  nego- 
tiated a  further  reduction  of  $5,047. 

In  the  computation  of  the  labor  experience 
factor  for  this  contract,  a  clerical  error  was 
found  resulting  in  an  overstatement  of  $6,441. 
Subtracting  this  amount  from  the  over-all 
$20,618  estimated  left  $14,177.  Since  the  nego- 
tiation allowed  only  80  per  cent  of  the  experi- 
ence factor  cost,  the  actual  cost  should  have 
been  «1 1,342  for  a  reduction  of  $4,658. 

Company  B 

A  military  contract  involving  the  produc- 
tion of  reconnaissance  equipment  was 
awarded  to  a  manufacturer  in  an  amount 
well  over  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

The  price  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  36.5 
labor  hours  per  unit  to  be  produced. 

The  company  initially  had  proposed  a  con- 
tract price  about  10  per  cent  higher,  based 
on  40  labor  hours  per  unit. 

The  records  of  the  military  service  Involved 


in  this  contract  showed  that  the  36.5  hour 
estimate  resulted  from  an  average  of  34  hours 
per  unit  on  a  prior  order  and  a  35  hour  aver- 
age on  an  immediately  following  order,  both 
preceding  the  contract  under  review. 

The  data  indicated  that  a  trend  upward 
existed  regarding  the  hours  reqxilred. 

GAO,  however,  determined  that  from  the 
firm's  own  records,  an  average  of  "only  30.69 
hours  was  required  for  the  previous  60-unit 
order."  An  additional  68  units  produced  Im- 
mediately following  used  an  average  of  about 
30  hours  a  unit,  GAO  found. 

In  producing  units  under  an  Immediately 
preceding  contract,  the  company  averaged 
32.5  hours  per  unit,  or  four  hours  per  unit 
less  than  the  hours  accepted  by  the  military 
service. 

This  would  have  lowered  the  unit  cost  to 
the  government  in  the  amount  of  about 
$6,300  for  the  over-all  contract.  Belated 
overhead  and  profit  as  accepted  by  the  mili- 
tary service  amounted  to  an  additional 
$10,000. 

GAO  said: 

"We  believe  that  use  of  accurate  data  on 
the  units  would  have  provided  ...  a  price 
of  about  $16,400  lower  than  the  price  ac- 
cepted." 


Company  C 

In  an  aircraft  procurement  for  both  ac- 
tive and  reserve  forces,  a  $2  million  contract 
was  signed  In  1963  with  a  manufacturer. 
Some  18  months  later,  it  was  Increased  by 
about  $120,000. 

The  GAO  review  indicated  that  material 
cost  estimates  were  "about  $17,160  higher 
than  Indicated  by  Information  available  at 
the  time  of  negotiation." 

The  company  added  about  $3,580  to  these 
eetlmates  for  general  and  administrative  ex- 
penses and  profit. 

In  the  material  cost  estimate,  the  con- 
tractor estimated  a  specific  cost  to  write  a 
certain  specification  for  one  of  the  military 
services  Involved  In  the  proc\irement.  The 
firm  estimated  the  cost  for  the  writing  of 
this  specification  and  then  erroneously  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  this  one-time  coet  to  the 
cost  of  each  aircraft  Involved  In  the  pro- 
curement, resulting  In  an  overcharge  of 
$11,400. 

Another  example  of  defective  costing  in 
this  contract  was  uncovered  in  the  review  of 
the  compMDnents  of  the  radio  systems  for  each 
of  the  aircraft. 

The  company's  Initial  cost  proposal  in- 
cluded a  unit  price  for  a  particular  radio 
system  aoceeaory.  The  records,  however, 
showed  that  the  contractor  anticipated  ;;uy- 
Ing  the  accessory  from  another  source  for 
about  half  the  price  Instead  of  from  the 
vendor  named  in  the  contract. 

GAO  determined  that  this,  in  fact.  Is  what 
occxirred  with  a  resultant  overcharge  to  the 
government  of  $3,450  In  the  purchase  of 
this  one  component  alone. 

Company  D 

In  1964,  the  govenxment  signed  a  multi- 
million-dollar contract  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new  weapon.  Including  a  target  fee  of 
several  millions. 

Included  was  a  subcontract  for  a  major 
component.  Following  negotiations,  an  in- 
terim target  coet  of  several  million  dollars 
and  a  target  fee  of  about  seven  per  cent  were 
agreed  upon  tentatively,  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  data. 

Subsequently,  the  cost  was  adjusted  to  re- 
flect revised  overhead  rates,  thus  Increasing 
the  target  cost  by  about  $2  million  with  a 
target  fee  increase  of  al>out  $200,000. 

The  GAO's  review  disclosed  that  the  sub- 
contractor had  cost  data  available  on  five 
parts  in  the  component.  This  information 
was  more  current  than  that  used  to  nego- 
tiate the  target  cost  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

Use  of  these  data  should  have  provided  a 
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sound  basis  for  establishing  a  target  cost 
more  than  $700,000  lower  than  that  nego- 
tiated, GAO  concluded.  The  target  fee,  on 
the  basis  of  the  overstated  target  cost, 
amounted  to  an  estimated  overstatement  of 
$88,000. 

Using  cost  information  available  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  negotiation,  the  GAO 
analyzed  the  costs  item  by  item.  The  com- 
ponent showing  the  largest  overstatement 
was  an  electrical  Item,  by  some  $247,000. 
This  was  determined  from  a  review  of  three 
suppliers  costs  which  showed  that  the  aver- 
age cost  in  the  contract  was  overstated. 

Company  E 

One  of  the  military  services  contracted  for 
the  procurement  of  a  navigation  system,  in- 
cluding spare  parts  and  design  and  technical 
data  at  a  fixed  price  amoimtlng  to  several 
million  dollars. 

The  GAO's  review  of  this  contract  deter- 
mined that  the  estimates  of  production  hours 
were  questionable.  They  were  based  on 
monthly  unit  cost  reports  which  "did  not 
follow  a  consistent  method  of  allocating 
costs  on  a  unit  basis,"  the  agency  reported. 

Some,  GAO  found,  were  based  on  an  esti- 
mated standard  and  others  were  allocated 
without  considering  units  In  process.  A  check 
of  the  company's  records  Indicated  that  an 
average  of  1,675  hours  per  unit  had  been 
experienced  In  production. 

This  amounted  to  200  hours  more  per 
unit  than  had  been  estimated  in  determining 
the  cost  of  the  contract. 

Simliarly,  system  testing  hours  required 
were  found  to  be  about  22  hours  per  unit  less 
than  the  400  estimated  in  the  contract. 

These  two  errors  amounted  to  an  over- 
charge to  the  government  of  more  than 
$250,000,  GAO  stated. 

Other  deficiencies  in  the  estimates  upon 
which  the  contract  was  based  and  signed  led 
the  GAO  to  conclude  "that  the  contract  price 
Included  costs  which  were  about  $363,000 
higher  than  indicated  by  cost  data  avail- 
able prior  to  negotiations." 

OAO  also  found  that  the  negotiated  price 
Included  over  $60,000  for  special  tooling  on 
the  basis  that  existing  special  tooling  was 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  contractor's  plant 
and  would  have  to  be  replaced. 

OAO  found  no  evidence  to  indicate  the 
intended  withdrawal  of  the  tooling. 

"In  fact,"  GAO  stated,  "the  tooling  was 
not  withdrawn"  and  the  contractor  Incurred 
an  expense  of  less  than  $5,000  applicable  to 
special  tooling. 

Company  F 

A  supplier  proposed  a  price  close  to  a 
quarter  million  dollars  to  a  military  agency 
for  the  production  of  a  special  accessory  for 
certain  models  of  aircraft. 

Final  negotiations,  however,  produced  a 
contract  at  a  price  about  16  per  cent  lower. 

GAO's  Investigation  showed  that  while  the 
firm  contended  It  did  not  have  precise  data 
upon  which  to  base  production  man-hours.  It 
actually  did  have  such  information. 

By  using  the  company's  own  records,  the 
GAO  determined  that  the  items  to  be  pro- 
duced required  an  average  of  about  36.3  hoius 
per  unit  versus  56.3  hours  estimated  by  the 
company  during  the  contract  negotiations. 

The  firm  disputed  the  GAO  finding.  Ac- 
cordingly, GAO  proceeded  further  and  deter- 
mined that  the  actual  hours  expended  in 
production  of  the  unit  averaged  35.8  hours 
per  Item,  even  less  than  GAO's  earlier 
estimate. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  the  use  of  this 
data,  available  at  the  time  of  negotiation  of 
the  contract,  would  have  reduced  the  cost 
to  the  government  by  $52,900. 

Company  G 
A  contract  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  storage  facility  was  awarded  by  a 


Defense  Department  Agency  in  an  amount 
close  to  $2  million. 

Included  in  the  contract  was  provision  for 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  federal 
and  state  income  taxes. 

The  GAO's  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
firm,  during  the  initial  five-year  period  of 
the  contract,  reduced  its  liability  for  income 
taxes  by  almost  10  percent  and  possibly  may 
reduce  it  further  because  of  a  subsequent 
merger. 

Government  contract  officers  did  not  in- 
clude any  provision  to  protect  the  federal 
government  in  the  event  the  contractor  re- 
duced his  tax  liability,  GAO  found. 

In  addition,  the  prices  negotiated  for  re- 
newal periods  were  46  per  cent  more  than 
the  only  available  estimate  of  operating  costs 
for  such  option  periods,  or  over  a  quarter 
million  dollars  too  high,  according  to  GAO. 

The  government  agency  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  renegotiate  the  prices  for  the 
renewal  periods  of  the  contract.  The  agree- 
ments reached  Included  reduction  of  the 
option  periods  to  three  years  and  the  annual 
cost  by  approximately  six  per  cent.  The  price 
reduction,  however,  was  not  based  on  a  re- 
view of  estimated  costs  but  from  a  mutual 
agreement  to  eliminate  an  armed  guard  from 
the  front  gate  of  the  facility. 


STOP  CODDLING  ANARCHY 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  end  the  coddling  of  criminal 
anarchists  in  our  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  riots  and  violence  plaguing  this 
land.  Whether  white  or  black,  deliberate 
arsonists,  looters,  vandals,  and  murderers 
must  and  should  be  confronted  with 
equal  or  greater  force  and  the  prospect 
of  certain  criminal  prosecution  before 
they  can  accomplish  their  criminal  ob- 
jectives. 

If  those  who  represent  us  In  govern- 
ment refuse  to  do  this  for  political  rea- 
sons then  our  laws  should  and  do  per- 
mit each  of  us  as  an  American  citizen 
the  right  of  self-defense  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  home,  our  shop,  our  job,  and 
our  property.  This  right  includes  the 
right  to  shoot  those  who  force  entrance 
without  a  warrant. 

Let  those  who  would  riot,  pillage,  and 
burn  know  in  advance  what  it  will  mean 
for  them.  Let  them  know  if  they  shoot 
they  face  being  shot.  Let  them  know 
that  if  they  attempt  to  enter  to  burn  a 
man's  home  or  castle  they  may  justi- 
fiably be  shot  by  the  occupant  In  their 
attempt.  Let  there  be  jail  sentences  and 
hard  labor  for  the  deliberate  vandals — 
without  exception  and  with  ample 
publicity,  minors  included. 

Let  the  courts  help  the  American  peo- 
ple by  quitting  the  bleeding  heart,  ivory 
tower,  unrealistic  bunk  that  deliberate 
criminals  are  justified  by  hanky-panky 
psychiatry  or  tolerance  of  the  "poor  de- 
fendant" who  just  happened  to  burn  a 
city  block,  throw  a  Molotov  cocktail  or 
two  Into  a  few  private  autos  and  cause 
several  deaths  in  the  process. 

For  those  who  deliberately  incite  to 
riot  and  urge  the  use  of  force  and  vio- 
lence, let  there  be  swift  arrest,  certain 


prosecution  and  court  Imposition  of 
maximum  sentences  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary under  the  toughest  of  labor 
conditions,  instead  of  continuances,  de- 
lays, lawyer  "smart  talk"  and  what  has 
amounted  too  often  to  judicial  tolerance 
of  anarchy  in  America. 

The  next  time  a  gang  of  hoodlums  in 
a  Federal  courtroom  start  to  chant  con- 
trary to  the  bailiff's  command,  let  there 
be  30  days  in  the  workhouse  for  each  of 
them  forthwith  for  contempt  of  court. 

Evei-yone  should  note  well  what  the 
spokesman  for  so-called  black  power 
said  yesterday  of  the  effect  of  their  con- 
tempt of  court  on  the  Judge  who  yester- 
day reduced  Rap  Brown's  ball  from 
$25,000  to  $15,000.  They  said  of  the  court 
"He  better  listen  if  he  knows  what's 
good  for  him."  This  is  contempt  of  court 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Above  and  beyond  the  immediate 
question  of  contempt  of  a  particular 
court,  day  in  and  day  out  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  language  and  action  of  an- 
archy and  revolution  across  the  land, 
language  remaining  unchallenged,  un- 
punished and  virtually  licensed  by  a 
permissive  Supreme  Court,  a  puzzling 
Department  of  Justice  and  an  appar- 
ently indifferent  Attorney  General. 
Those  who  preach  and  act  anarchy  in 
the  United  States  must  be  confronted 
and  dealt  with  swiftly,  firmly  and  with- 
out vacillation  by  every  segment  of  a 
law-abiding  society,  no  matter  how  un- 
pleasant it  may  be  for  the  moment.  It 
should  make  no  difference  whether  the 
anarchy  is  concerned  with  a  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  Deep  South  or  a  labor 
struggle  In  the  North.  The  umbrella  of 
the  American  Constitution  was  deliber- 
ately framed  so  as  not  to  protect  an- 
archists or  the  preachers  of  force  and 
violence  as  a  means  to  any  end. 

Advocates  of  hate  and  violence,  what- 
ever their  motivation,  are  enemies  of 
society  and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such, 
whether  they  are  on  a  college  campus  or 
a  street  comer  in  a  ghetto.  We  must  stop 
coddling  them  as  some  kind  of  misun- 
derstood children.  They  are  not  misun- 
derstood. Far  from  it.  The  language  they 
speak  is  the  language  of  death,  the  death 
of  law  and  order  in  America  which  means 
the  death  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  treatment  of 
cancer  in  the  human  body.  Cut  it  out 
before  it  spreads  too  far  or  it  is  the  end 
of  the  whole  body.  Look  for  and  elimi- 
nate the  causes  later,  of  course,  but  cut 
the  cancer  out  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  feel  deeply 
at  this  hour  that  anyone  coming  to  take 
or  burn  his  home  is  going  to  face  death 
in  the  process.  I  think  I  speak  for  ev- 
ery homeowner,  every  apartment  owner, 
every  shopowner,  every  property  owner, 
every  law-abiding  citizen  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  in  pro- 
testing that  we  want  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  in  protection 
of  home  and  shop,  not  by  pandering  to 
professional  agitators,  whatever  their 
special  interest.  It  simply  cannot  be  that 
all  leaders  in  Government  are  too 
frightened  of  the  possible  loss  of  a  few 
votes  to  stand  up  for  law  and  order  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  200  mil- 
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lion  people  In  this  country  and  95  percent 
of  them  are  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
are  mad.  They  are  dlsgmted.  They  want 
protection.  They  want  law  and  order. 
They  want  prosecution  of  these  punks 
and  vandals  and  hatemongers,  not  de- 
lays, not  permissiveness.  They  want  pro- 
tection from  their  Gtovemment,  and  they 
should  have  it.  They  want  protection 
under  our  system  of  law  of  their  own  in- 
dividual right  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  property,  even  if  it  means  getting  a 
gun.  This  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  what  we  have  today  as 
law-enforcement  policy  in  high  places  is 
representative  of  UjS.  leadership,  then 
God  help  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  say  this  as  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law 
Reform  In  the  United  States  for  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  am  not  now 
a  member  of  this  committee  and  I  speak 
only  as  an  individual,  but  I  do  represent 
some  350,000  people  in  my  district,  and  I 
say  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  here  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  we  will  not 
tolerate  anarchy  and  this  sort  of  criminal 
conduct  In  New  Hampshire.  We  will  not 
have  it.  And  thank  the  good  Lord  for 
that.  Would  that  the  same  firmness 
might  apply  elsewhere. 

Let  us  stop  coddling  these  criminals  in 
the  United  States,  whoever  they  may  be, 
wherever  they  may  act,  and  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  color.  The  hour  is  late. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Kllpatrick's  excellent 
colimm  In  the  Washington  Star  of  Tues- 
day, August  22 : 

Tnu   To    Stop   Being    "Nicit-Nick"    About 
Riots 

The  thought  occurs,  and  can  no  longer  be 
repressed,  that  it's  time  for  some  of  us  who 
write  for  a  living  to  stop  writing  so  nlcey-nlce 
about  this  summer's  riots  and  the  Negro 
leadership.  This  Ijb  a  summer  of  outrage, 
scored  for  kettle  drums  of  violence;  but  such 
iM  our  sense  of  genteel  restraint  that  most  of 
us  have  been  playing  our  typewriters  planls- 
•Imo.  We  have  settled  for  murmuring  my-my 
and  oh-oh,  and  they  certainly  do  have  griev- 
ances, dont  they. 

Well,  nuts.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  this  country,  Im- 
perfect as  it  Is.  ought  to  put  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  large  elements  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity: When  In  the  name  of  Gtod  are  you 
people  going  to  8hap>e  up? 

One  Is  tempted  to  exempt  from  the  thrust 
of  that  question  many  thousands  of  Neg^o 
citizens  who  have  played  no  active  part  In 
the  recent  violence  and  Indeed  have  been 
victims  of  It.  They  cant  be  left  out.  Who  has 
given  sanctuary  to  the  Negro  snipers?  Fel- 
low Negroes.  They  share  In  the  guilt. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship? Since  the  first  torch  was  put  to  Newark, 
one  has  waited — and  waited  In  vain — for 
some  high-level  expression  of  shame,  apology, 
contrition.  Non  est.  Perhaps  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  H.  Rap  Brown;  his  theme 
is  "Get  you  some  guns  and  burn  this  town 
down."  "The  sullen  Stokely  Carmichael  yearns 
"to  kiU  the  whites  first."  But  what  of  Roy 
Wllklns,  Whitney  Young,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King?  They  are  full  of  excuses,  and 
In  King's  case,  something  more.  It's  all  the 
fault,  says  the  reverend  doctor,  of  "the 
policy-makers  of  white  society."  He  proposes 
massive  strikes  and  sit-ins  to  "dislocate"  the 
cities  without  actually  destroying  them.  He 
will  do  this  "lovingly." 

At  every  hand,  the  cry  goes  up  for  crash 
spending  programs  In  the  slums.  Michigan's 


Rep.  John  Conyers  wants  $30  billion  a  year. 
Most  of  the  money  would  go  toward  Jobs 
and  housing.  The  New  Republic  magazine 
tells  us  what  kind  of  Jobs — not  merely  Jobs 
for  "black  waiters,  dishwashers  and  busboys, 
but  Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro  self-respect." 

What's  wrong  with  being  a  waiter,  a  dish- 
washer, or  a  busboy.  If  one  qualifies  for  the 
work?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  F>erfonn  these  humble  but  es- 
sential labors.  What's  the  matter  with  a 
teen-ager's  starting  as  a  bootblack?  It's  an 
honest  trade — but  Washington  barbers  are 
desperate  for  bootblacks.  No  colored  boys  ap- 
ply. 

And  what  of  "Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro 
self -respect"?  From  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  employers  Increasingly  are  search- 
ing for  Negroes  as  sales  clerks,  bank  tellers, 
draftsmen,  technicians.  They  may  not  be 
overcome  with  altruism;  It  may  be  only  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion breathing  down  their  necks.  But  the 
Jobs  are  there.  Where  are  qualified  Negro  ap- 
plicants to  fill  them? 

The  excuse  is  that  the  "ghetto  schools" 
are  so  bad,  and  the  Negro  teen-agers  so  "in- 
sufficiently motivated,"  that  they  drop  out. 
It's  a  feeble  excuse.  Many  a  middle-aged 
American  looks  at  some  of  these  "ghetto 
schools"  and  Is  dimly  reminded  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  his  own  unfar  nonage. 
Others  recall  the  pot-stove  schoolhouses  of 
the  country.  The  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion lies  within  them.  What's  asked  of  the 
Negro?  Ambition.  Hard  work. 

But  It  Is  said  that  the  typical  Negro  has 
no  reason  for  ambition.  He  Is  ground  down 
by  three  centuries  of  oppression;  he  supposes 
that  society  owes  him  back  pay  at  time  and 
a  half  for  300  years.  It  won't  wash.  The 
typical  Negro  under  discussion  isn't  300 
years  old;  he's  maybe  15  to  19  years  old, 
and  he's  living  In  a  generation  that  Is  light- 
years  removed  from  the  17th  Century.  He 
has  more  than  most  other  minorities  have 
had:  A  fighting  chance  In  a  prosperous  land. 

The  cry  Is  that  "ghetto  housing"  Is  so 
bad.  Okay.  Some  of  It  Is  awful.  Some  of  It  Is 
not.  But  there  are  twice  as  many  poor 
whites  as  poor  blacks;  the  poor  colored 
neighborhoods  of  Watts  and  Detroit  have 
their  counterparts — and  their  rats — In  poor 
white  neighborhoods  across  the  land.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  self-help  could  cure  at 
least  a  part  of  the  ills.  If  some  of  Jesse 
Gray's  complalners  would  spend  more  time 
with  a  dollar  rake  or  a  50-cent  broom,  and 
less  time  with  a  two-dollar  pint  of  gin. 
maybe  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  would  start 
to  grow.  Heresy,  one  supposes,  to  say  such 
things.  But  they  need  to  be  said. 


CAN'T  BUY  RACE  PEACE:  McCONE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
McCone,  former  chief  of  the  CIA  and 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  given  valuable  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
which  he  stressed  several  fundamental 
points  which  underlie  any  solutions  to 
the  riots  and  poverty  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

Quoting  from  an  article  In  the  Au- 
gust 23  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
written  by  Aldo  Beckman,  here  are  sev- 
eral of  these  highly  significant  facts. 

First.  On  the  necessity  of  self-help: 


TJnless  he  (the  Negro  worker)  has  In  his 
heart  that  success  depends  on  his  own  efforts, 
no   amount  of  money  will  produce  results. 

Second.  On  civil  responsibility  rather 
than  civil  disobedience: 

McCone  (told)  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  he  disagreed  with  the  whole  concept  of 
civil  disobedience. 

You  can  exi>res8  yourself  through  the 
proper  channels  ...  as  long  and  as  loud  as 
you  wish,  but  you  have  no  right  to  Incon- 
venience the  balance  of  society  Just  because 
you  don't  like  a  law. 

Third.  On  Federal  programs : 

We  need  a  careful  examination  of  every- 
thing we're  doing.  We  must  find  the  programs 
that  are  working  and  concentrate  on  them. 
There  are  great  areas  where  things  are  going 
on  that  are  totally  unproductive  and  they 
should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  since  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  sound  statements  which  the  McCone 
testimony  included.' They  are  all  worth 
reading  and  examining  closely. 

The  article  follows : 

Cak't  But  Race  Peace:  McCone 
(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

Washington,  August  22. — Simply  pouring 
more  money  into  cities  will  not  solve  the 
nation's  racial  problems,  John  McCone  said 
today. 

"We  need  a  careful  examination  of  every- 
thing we're  doing,"  said  McCone,  former 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  commission 
and  a  former  director  of  the  central  intelli- 
gence agency.  "We  must  find  the  programs 
that  are  working  and  concentrate  on  them. 
There  are  great  areas  where  things  are  going 
on  that  are  totally  unproductive  and  they 
should  be  stopped." 

McCone,  now  a  Caltfomla,  business  man, 
told  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee  that 
competition  among  various  programs  must  be 
avoided.  He  said  competition  between  wel- 
fare programs  and  employment  programs  also 
must  be  avoided.  "You  can  find  people  com- 
paring the  advantages  of  working  to  the  ad- 
vantages   of   being   on   welfare,"   he   said. 

COMPETE  WITH  WEUASE 

He  told  Of  a  California  Job  training  pro- 
gram, financed  by  federal  funds,  that  was  to 
pay  the  trainee  $175  a  month  while  he  was 
learning  a  Job.  The  allowance  had  to  be 
raised  to  $225  a  month,  said  McCone,  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  welfare  programs,  or 
no  men  would  have  enrolled. 

McCone  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee, during  hearings  on  a  House-passed 
anti-riot  bill,  making  It  a  federal  offense  to 
cross  state  lines  to  Incite  a  riot.  Under  ques- 
tioning by  Sen.  James  Eastland  [D.,  Miss], 
chairman  of  the  committee,  McCone  said  he 
saw  no  harm  in  the  bill,  but  warned  it  should 
not  be  considered  an  alternative  to  other 
steps  aimed  at  upgrading  slum  areas.  "It  is 
not  totally  remedial,"  said  McCone,  "and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  think  this 
law  win  end  riots." 

McCone,  who  headed  a  coramisslon  which 
investigated  the  Watts  riots  In  Los  Angeles 
two  years  ago,  said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
those  disturbances  being  triggered  by  outside 
agitators. 

HITS  JOB  TRAINING 

He  said  the  solution  to  the  Negro  prob- 
lem in  America  is  "Jobs  in  the  short  range 
and  education  In  the  long  range." 

He  was  critical  of  many  Job  training  pro- 
grams, saying  they  are  not  well-coordinated 
and  not  aimed  at  areas  where  there  are  Job 
opportunities. 

He  said  he  placed  great  Importance  on  the 
efforts  of  business  men  and  unions  to  help 
provide  Negroees  with  Jobs.  McCone  also  em- 
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phaslzed  that  Negroes  miist  help  themselves 
and  assume  a  full  measure  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being. 

"Unless  he  [the  Negro  worker)  has  in  his 
heart  that  success  depends  on  his  own  efforts, 
no  amount  of  money  will  produce  results," 
McCone  said.  "I  have  great  symimthy  for  the 
NDgroes  being  disadvantaged  and  mistreated 
thru  the  years.  But  this  does  not  relieve  him 
of  responsibility." 

AID    COSTS    RISE 

McCone  said  the  one  thing  that  disturbs 
iiim  the  most,  two  years  after  the  Watts  riots. 
Is  the  rise  in  welfare  costs  In  the  areas.  "Wel- 
fare costs  In  Los  Angeles  county  have  gone  up 
32  per  cent  In  two  years,"  he  said,  "while 
the  money  being  spent  on  aid  to  dependent 
children  has  risen  54  per  cent." 

He  suggested  that  aU  children  in  Negro 
areas  be  enroUed  in  the  Head  Start  pirogram 
for  pre-schoolers  and  that  teacher-student 
ratios  in  ghetto  areas  be  reduced. 

"There  la  some  question  of  whether  the 
Negro  children  can  be  brought  to  the  level  of 
white  Btudenta,"  said  McCone.  "It  hasn't  been 
proven  yet,  but  it  Is  encouraging." 

DISAGREES    WITH    CONCEPT 

McCone,  who  appeared  In  executive  session 
before  President  Johnson's  special  eommla- 
slon  to  probe  rioting  prior  to  testifying  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  committee,  told  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  (R.  S.C),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  disagreed  with  the  whole 
concept  of  civil  disobedience. 

"You  can  express  yourself  thru  the  proper 
channels,"  said  McCone,  "as  long  as  you  wish, 
and  as  loud  as  you  wish,  but  ytra  have  no 
right  to  Inconvenience  the  balance  of  society 
Just  because  yon  dont  like  a  law." 

liCcCone  Indicated  that  leniency  by  law  en- 
forcement officials  toward  such  actions  might 
have  been  a  factor  in  recent  riots. 

Appearing  after  McCone,  before  the  riots 
commlselon,  was  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzio  of 
Newark.  The  mayor  later  released  a  state- 
ment blasting  the  actions  of  anti-poverty 
worken  in  his  city. 

He  charged  th&t  In  by-passing  dty  govern- 
ment and  dealing  with  neighborhood  groups, 
the  office  of  ecoiK>mic  c^portunity  "gave  a 
club  to  the  so-called  powerless  groups"  to 
help  beat  the  cltlee  down  when  they  already 
were  fiat  on  their  back. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  AN  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ASHBR(X:K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  noted  before,  one  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
not  going  ahead  with  the  deployment 
of  an  antiballistic  missile  system  has 
been  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
reach  an  agreement  with  us  not  to 
further  pursue  the  construction  of  such 
systems  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Is  gen- 
erally known,  the  Soviets  have  been 
working  on  ABM  systems  in  the  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  areas. 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson,  of  George- 
town University,  in  the  August  21  Wash- 
ington Report  of  the  American  Security 
Coimcil,  has  advEmced  another  com- 
pelling argument  in  favor  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  immediately  to  construct 
ABM  systems  here  In  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Atkinson  cites  a  report  of  August  3, 
CXni 1495— Part  18 


1967,  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  which  states 
that: 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  believe  that  the  Chinese  probably  will 
achieve  an  operational  ICBM  capability  be- 
fore 1972.  Conceivably,  It  could  be  ready  as 
early  as  1970-71. 

Adding  Its  voice  to  those  of  others  in 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Dr.  Atkinson  points  out  that  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  in  re- 
porting on  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
states : 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the 
deployment  of  the  NIKE-X  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  should  be  initiated  Immediately, 
and  the  Committee  urges  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
accortUngly. 

As  the  Washington  Report  shows,  the 
Chinese  operational  ICBM  capability  is 
just  a  few  years  away  from  realization, 
and  yet  the  United  States  dickers  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion of  ABM  systems.  How  the  approach- 
ing Chinese  missile  threat  is  going  to  be 
explained  away  will  be  Interesting  in- 
deed. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  concern  themselves  with  this 
vital  issue.  What  reasoning  and  poli- 
cies allowed  the  continuing  delay  in  con- 
structing ABM  systems  should  be  an  is- 
sue of  high  priority  in  the  1968  presi- 
dential campaign. 

To  further  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  the  antiballistic  missile  issue,  I 
Insert  the  article.  "Counter-Deterrence 
and  the  ABM,"  by  Dr.  James  Atkinson, 
International  politics  editor,  of  the 
American  Secirrity  Council's  Washington 
Report  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Cottnteb-Dktessence  and  the  ABM 

That  trenchant  observer  of  the  American 
scene.  Will  Rogers,  once  observed  that  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  Americans  had  a  tend- 
ency to  scrap  battleshljje  while  their  oppo- 
nents tore  up  blueprints.  Something  of  this 
American  tendency  of  an  almost  extremist 
goodwill  is  In  evidence  today  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  antl-b&Ulstic  missile  de- 
fense. We  talk  and  talk  In  the  hope  that  we 
can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle 
Its  present  antl-balUstlc  missile  system  and 
to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with  further 
missile  defenses.  The  Soviets  stall  in  the  ne- 
gotiations while  continuing  to  build  and 
deploy  their  ABMs. 

soviet    CAPABILmES    AND    INTENTIONS 

The  recent  study  prepared  by  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  National  Strategy  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Security  CouncU  en- 
titled The  Changing  Strategic  liilltary  Bal- 
ance: U.S-A.  vs.  U^.SJi.  has  stated  that  "the 
preponderance  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  succeeding 
in  Its  massive  drive  toward  strategic  military 
superiority  .  .  .  (and  that)  the  year  1967 
falls  in  a  crossover  period  with  the  U.S.SJt. 
esUmates  ranging  between  16,000  and  37,000 
(deliverable)  megatons,  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  UJS.  estimated  range  of  between  8,000 
and  29,000  (deliverable)  megatons."  This 
study,  with  Its  graphic  documentation  of  the 
Soviet  thrust  for  military-technological  su- 
periority, has  received,  and  continues  to  re- 
ceive, widespread  attention  from  leading  edi- 
tors and  authorities  In  both  the  dally  and 
the  periodical  press.  The  New  York  Times,  for 
example.  In  a  front  page  story  on  July  12, 
1967,  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  directly  contradict  the  study's 


findings,  but  argued  that  deliverable  mega- 
tonnage  was  not  an  accurate  Indicator  of 
•true  military  capiablllty"." 

It  has  been  argued  In  some  quarters  in  the 
West,  however,  that  Soviet  capabilities  as  11- 
lustr::ted  by  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  need  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm 
since  Soviet  intentions  are  peaceful  and  the 
Cold  War  is,  in  fact,  over. 

Bxrt  are  the  Soviet  leaders  mellowing?  Un- 
fortunately, the  most  recent  evidence  would 
appear  to  Indicate  that  storm  flags  are  flying 
In  the  Kremlin.  Some  storm  signals  are: 

(1)  The  ofBcial  pronouncement  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  issued 
June  25,  1967,  In  a  svmimary  of  50  years  of 
Bolshevism.  It  stated  that,  "The  domination 
of  Imperialism  on  the  world  scene  has  ended" 
because  of  the  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power.  The  statement  also  singled  out  the 
United  States  as  the  "main  enemy"  of  the 
national  liberation  warfare  movement  and 
charged  the  state  of  Israel  with  aggression. 

(2)  Appointing  (for  the  first  time  since 
Berla's  execution  in  1953)  the  Soviet  secret 
police  chief  a  member  of  the  ruling  Polit- 
buro. This  Is  Yuri  Andropov,  whose  promo- 
tion was  announced  June  22,  1967.  Since  the 
KGB  (the  Soviet  secret  police)  have  vast  re- 
sponsibilities for  waging  unconventional  war- 
fare around  the  world,  it  would  appear  that 
giving  Andropov  such  power  Indicates 
stepped-up  Cold  War  operations. 

(3)  Writing  In  the  official  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  newspaper,  RED  STAR,  on  June  3. 
1967,  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Defense,  General 
of  the  Army  Dotarl  Dzhurov  said:  "The  So- 
viet Union  has  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  political  and  material 
base  of  the  world  revolutionary  process." 
(Emphasis  added.)  The  general  also  went  on 
to  say  that  "The  Soviet  Union  constitutes 
the  main  support  of  fighting  Vietnam." 

(4)  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  another  example  of  the  Soviet's  true  In- 
tentions. Soviet  shipping  going  Into  North 
Vietnamese  ports  has  shown  a  marked  In- 
crease this  year  over  1966.  As  of  June  1967 
the  rate  was  eighteen  per  month  with  an  ad- 
ditional 2  to  5  Soviet  sateUlte  ships  per 
month.  Indicative  of  this  escalation  Is  the 
Moscow  Radio  broadcast  of  July  28  which 
stated  that  Soviet  ships  "leave  Odessa  prac- 
tically every  day  with  cargoes  for  Vietnam." 

(6)  The  recent  hard-line  in  the  Soviet 
press  which  continually  attacks  Israel,  "Zion- 
ism," and  the  United  States.  In  reporting 
this  trend  from  Moeoow,  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  8,  1967  stated  that  the  press 
campaign  vras  one  which  "to  some  senior 
diplomats  here  recall  the  worst  days  of  the 
Cold  War." 

These  Indicators  of  Increasingly  "stormy 
cold  war  weather"  Indicate  that  Soviet  strat- 
egists understand  quite  well  that  revolution- 
ary agitation  and  propaganda,  "peace  march- 
ers" In  London  and  New  York,  guerrillas  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America  are  techniques  of 
conflict  on  a  par  with  guided  missiles  and 
nuclear  submarines.  But  does  It  follow  that 
these  same  Soviet  strateglstB  are  unaware  of 
the  possibilities  fen-  nuclear  blackmail  of  the 
West  In  the  event  that  they  attain  strategic 
military-technological  superiority?  Indeed, 
one  may  weU  ask  whether  the  present  U.S. 
limitations  on  air  strikes  against  military 
targets  In  North  Viet  Nam  result  from  the 
steady  accretion  of  Soviet  military -techno- 
logical power? 

CHINESE  communist   NITCLEAH  WEAPONS 

DE\'ELOPMENT 

Even  If  It  were  possible  to  disregard  the 
evidence  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  or  systems  and  the  counter- 
deterrence  which  this  poses  to  the  annoiinced 
U-S.  policy  of  deterence.  It  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  close  our  tnlnds  to  the 
ominous  developments  In  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  exploded  their 
first  H-bomb  on  June  17,  1967.  It  was  Kp- 
parently  a  sophisticated  Implosion  type  In 
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the  two-to-seven  megaton  range.  The  com- 
plicated electronic  triggering  and  measuring 
devices  that  would  appear  to  have  been  re- 
quired.  In  this  and  other  nuclear  tests,  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Chinese  In  build- 
ing an  Intercontinental  missile.  Since  the 
Chinese  progress  In  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment has  been  (aster  and  more  effective  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  Western  sources, 
it  may  be  ttvat  they  will  also  develop  a  nu- 
clear ICBM  delivery  capability  sooner  than 
the  mid-1970's,  which  is  the  time  phase  pre- 
viously estimated  by  Western  sources.  More- 
over, the  Chinese  noio  possess  the  design 
capability  for  a  multlmegaton  thermonuclear 
weapon  which  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft. 

The  posslbilitieB  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists exercising  nuclear  blackmail  against 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  Japan,  or.  Indeed, 
against  the  United  States  are  underscored 
in  a  report  released  Augiist  3,  1967,  by  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
£:nergy.  The  Committee  said:  "We  believe 
that  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  thermonuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment. With  continued  testing  we  be- 
lieve they  will  be  able  to  develop  a  thermo- 
nuclear warhead  in  the  ICBM  weight  class 
with  a  yield  in  the  megaton  range  by  about 
1970.  We  beUeve  that  the  Chinese  can  have 
an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deployment  in 
the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis  of  our  present 
knowledge,  we  believe  that  the  Chinese  prob- 
ably will  achieve  an  operational  ICBM  capa- 
bility before  1972.  Conceivably,  It  could  be 
ready  as  early  as  1970-1971." 

The  Joint  Committee  then  went  on  to 
sound  a  warning  about  the  direct  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security  posed  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist nuclear  weapons  developments  by 
pointing  out  that  "Most  stgniScant  for  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  a  low  order 
of  magnitude  attack  could  possibly  be 
launched  by  the  Chinese  Communists  against 
the  United  States  by  the  early  1970's.  At 
present  we  do  not  have  an  effective  antl- 
balllstlc-misslle  system  which  could  repel 
such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese)  but  never- 
theless possible  strike." 

THK    STABILIZINC   VALVE   OF    A   U.S.   ABM    STSTCM 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  a  system 
Of  deterrence  is  that  which  the  ecemy  be- 
lieves about  It.  If  the  Soviets  believe  that  the 
U.S.  deterrent  offensive  force  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  their  ABM  systems  to  a  point  at 
which  the  Soviet  war-making  capability  will 
sustain  only  an  acceptable  level  of  damage 
(and,  of  course,  their  acceptable  level  may  be 
much  higher  than  ours),  then  they  have 
achieved  a  counter-deterrence  posture  which 
may  lead  them  to  risk — at  a  given  crisis  in 
international  relations — a  nuclear  war. 

Equally,  if  at  some  future  point  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  believe  (In  the 
absence  of  a  U.S.  ABM  system)  that  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  a  "suicidal"  element  for 
the  United  States  than  for  them  in  a  Nuclear 
war,  they  might,  in  a  given  confrontation, 
launch  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  on  America. 

The  evidence  of  the  post-World  War  II 
period  suggests  that  it  has  been  the  stabi- 
lizing factor  of  U.S.  military-technological 
power  which  has  prevented  a  general  war. 
Today,  under  the  impact  of  both  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  military-tech- 
nological thrust,  that  stability  appears  to  be 
threatened.  Would  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  a  U.S.  ABM  system — perhaps 
even  on  a  crash  basis  as  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  credibility — have  a  definite  stabilizing 
value  on  world  politics?  That  It  might  well 
do  so  is  indicated  by  the  thoughtful  and 
carefully  measured  words  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  In  reporting  on  the 
Defense  Department  Appropriation  Bill  for 
fiscal  1968  (August  4,  1967),  the  Committee 
said:  "It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that 
the  deployment  of  the  NIKE-X  antibalUstlc 
missile  system  should  be  initiated  im- 
mediately,   and    the    Committee    urges    the 


executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  take 
action  accordingly." 

Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 

Editor. 


ONE-WEEK-A-MONTH  RECESS  FOR 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rev.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  August  21,  the  House  amended 
the  Legislative  Act  of  1959  authorizing 
each  Member  of  the  House  one  paid 
round  trip  to  his  district  for  each  month 
the  House  is  in  session.  While  I  agree 
that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  is  regretted  that  the  next  logical  step 
was  not  taken. 

The  Representatives  of  the  people  do 
need  to  return  to  their  districts  to  keep 
in  personal  contact  with  their  constit- 
uents. The  people  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion their  Representatives  on  the  issues 
of  the  day;  and  while  many  Congress- 
men keep  contact  with  thslr  districts 
through  the  mails,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  face-to-face  confrontation. 

If  roimd  trips  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Goverimient.  then  ample  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  people  should  be  provided 
so  that  money  yields  the  greatest  return. 
I  refer  to  the  suggestions  I  made  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  House,  which  pro- 
vide a  1-week-a-month  recess  from  leg- 
islative activity  which  would  provide  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
hold  office  hours  in  their  districts  and  to 
discuss  pending  legislation  with  Inter- 
ested parties  before  this  legislation  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Un- 
der my  plan,  the  remainder  of  the  month 
would  be  reserved  for  House  business  In- 
cluding regular  sessions  of  the  House 
from  12  noon  to  5:30  Mondays  through 
Fridays — 5  days  a  week.  Every  Member 
would  be  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
sessions  with  his  district  being  well 
aware  that  he  would  be  penalized  pay- 
wise  if  he  were  not  present  without  of- 
ficial permission  from  the  Speaker. 

Such  orderly  procedure  would  make  It 
possible  for  legislation  to  be  scheduled 
for  a  month  in  advance  so  that  on  his 
week  in  the  district,  the  Member  could 
discuss  appropriate  legislation  with  those 
individuals  and  groups  who  would  be  ex- 
pressly affected — either  by  the  passage 
or  the  failure  of  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion. This  would  truly  give  the  people 
a  voice  in  their  government,  a  chance  to 
express  themselves,  an  opportunity  for 
the  Member  to  better  represent  his  dis- 
trict by  gathering  a  body  of  facts  and 
opinions  upon  which  to  base  his  judg- 
ment. Big  business  and  large  organiza- 
tions have  the  finances  to  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington; but  the  Individual  citizen,  the 
small  businessman,  the  farmer,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  teacher  not  only  lack  the 
time,  but  the  finances,  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  legislation  with  their 
Congressman. 

Years  ago,  when  the  House  met  for 
6  months  or  less,  ample  opportunity  was 


provided  for  Members  to  keep  In  touch 
with  their  constituents.  Today,  with  the 
House  in  session  10  to  12  months  a  year 
and  having  recess  only  during  those 
periods  when  many  of  their  constituents 
are  away  over  holiday  vacations,  some 
way  must  be  found  to  make  representa- 
tive goveniment  truly  representative.  It 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  pro- 
vide each  Member  with  a  round-trip 
ticket  for  travel  to  his  district  each 
month  if  the  Member  were  in  a  position 
to  spend  enough  time  In  the  district  to 
justify  the  expense.  Of  course,  some 
work  can  be  done  on  weekends,  but 
Members  of  the  House  are  not  super- 
himian  beings.  They  need  some  time  to 
be  with  their  families — to  worship  in  the 
church.  They  need  days  for  recreation 
to  refresh  their  body,  the  mind,  and  the 
soul.  While  each  month  the  House  Is  in 
session  is  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  most  Members,  the  money 
could  be  better  spent  if  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Member  to  spend 
enough  time  In  the  district  at  work  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  ticket. 

For  some,  of  course,  my  remarks  do 
not  apply  since  they  live  within  an  hour 
or  two  from  the  Capitol  to  make  ample 
use  of  time  in  return  for  the  cost  of  the 
trip.  For  those  of  us  who  live  several 
hours  from  the  Capitol,  including  travel 
time  to  and  from  the  airport,  the  time 
during  the  weekend  ia  indeed  limited 
since  most  of  the  time  we  are  not  advised 
early  enough  of  the  fact  that  no  sessions 
will  be  held  on  Friday.  It  Is  difficult  to 
make  commitments  on  Friday  even 
though  at  the  last  minute,  time  would  be 
available  for  work  in  the  district.  Since 
the  House  is  not  in  session  every  Monday, 
and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
quorums  will  be  called,  and  in  many 
cases  whether  business  wUl  transpire 
which  will  require  a  vote — no  commit- 
ments can  be  made  for  Monday.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  week  were  provided,  a 
schedule  could  be  firmed  up  ahead  of 
time,  and  the  people  could  get  to  talk 
with  their  Representative  in  person. 


THE  SCANDALOUS  TAX  PREFER- 
ENCES OF  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  tv  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
today  written  to  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  Cohen.  This  letter  dis- 
closes a  tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  oil 
companies  by  administrative  ruling  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  de- 
prives the  National  Ti-easury  of  an  esti- 
mated billion  dollars  a  year. 

Coming  on  top  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  which  the  oil  companies  are 
so  generously  given,  this  administrative 
ruling  serves  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
the  average  taxpayer  is  not  treated  with 
the  same  tender  concern  as  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  reserve  for  oil  interests. 

The  letter  follows: 
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House  of  Rephesentattvbs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  23,  1967. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 

Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Cohen:  X  am  writing 
you  about  what  I  consider  to  be  unjustified 
preferential  treatment  over  other  taxpayers 
which  oil  companies  receive  by  administra- 
tive ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

This  regards  royalties  which  United  States 
companies  pay  foreign  governments  for  oil 
produced  abroad.  I  understand  that  rather 
than  merely  deducting  the  siims  of  such 
royalties  from  gross  income  for  tax  purx>oses, 
American  oil  companies  are  permitted  to 
deduct  the  entire  sum  of  royalties  paid 
abroad  from  their  taxes  dollar  for  dollar. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Is  an  unconscionable 
determination  and  is  not  rendered  any  the 
more  palatable  by  the  fact  that  It  has  existed 
for  many  years.  Although  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  at  hand,  I  would  estimate  that 
this  gimmick  deprives  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  conservatively  a  billion  doUars  a 
year  in  needed  tax  revenues.  This  figure  of  a 
bliUon  dollars  does  not,  of  coxirse,  include 
the  additional  $li/2  billion  of  tax  payments 
escaped  by  the  oU  Industry  through  oil 
depletion  allowances. 

There  has  been  some  concern  about  the 
faUure  of  major  oil  companies  to  provide 
employment  in  this  country  by  exploring 
domestic  resources.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
domestic  drilling  has  oonslderably  dimin- 
ished. OU  companies  naturally  will  prefer  to 
drlU  abroad  because  of  the  great  tax  ad- 
vantage which  they  receive  as  outlined 
above.  It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  en- 
couraging them  to  fatten  hostile  Arab  na- 
tions, we  should  adopt  policies  which  would 
encourage  them  in  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security  to  develop  oU  resources  at 
home. 

I  would  remind  you  that  by  reason  of  the 
deduction  of  oil  royalties  paid  abroad  and 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a  company  such 
as  Atlantic  Refining  Company  has  paid 
absolutely  no  income  tax  for  at  least  the 
past  6  years  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  en- 
joyed substantial  net  profits.  Its  net  profit  in 
1966,  upon  which  it  paid  no  income  tax 
whatever,  was  9127384,000.  Even  worse,  sev- 
eral companies  which  Iiave  enjoyed  substan- 
tial profits  have  received  tax  credits  appll- 
able  either  back  3  years  or  ahead  5  years. 
Thus,  in  1963,  Sinclair  Refining  Company 
received  a  tax  credit  of  $1,200,000  despite  the 
fact  that  it  made  a  net  profit  of  985,731,000. 
In  1964  the  same  company  received  a  credit 
of  93,119,000  on  a  net  Income  of  966,444,000. 
Likewise,  In  1963  Tidewater  received  a 
credit  of  $63,000  on  a  net  income  of  942,795,- 
000.  In  1964  Sunray  D.X.  Oil  Company  re- 
ceived a  staggering  credit  of  97,116,000  on  a 
net  Income  of  929,357,0<X).  I  could  furnish 
you  with  countless  further  illustrations,  but 
I  think  I  have  already  made  my  point. 

I  urge  you  to  re-examine  and  reappraise 
policy  on  this  matter,  and  to  keep  me  in- 
formed about  it. 
Sincerely, 

Chables  S.  J0EI.SON, 
Member  of  Congress. 


DEPLORABLE  CONDITIONS  AT 
F^IANKPORD  ARSENAL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this   opportimlty   to   Inform   this   body 


of  deplorable  conditions  that  exist  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  in  Philadelphia.  I  was 
appalled  at  hearing  of  these  conditions 
at  this  impoitant  Federal  installation. 

The  abominable  conditions  of  which  I 
speak  are  continuous  instances  of  racial 
discrimination  in  hiring  and  promotion 
practices.  Discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes, which  was  first  documented  in 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1965,  although  I  must  add  that  the  con- 
ditions have  existed  long  t)efore  that. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, the  employment  and  promotion  sys- 
tem as  regards  Negroes  has  worsened  at 
Frankfonl  Arsenal,  despite  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policies,  regulations,  Executive 
orders,  or  acts  of  Congress  concerning 
equal  employment  opportunities. 

There  are  on  the  employment  rolls  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  many  Negroes  who 
for  10,  15,  and  20  years  have  remained 
in  frozen  dead-end  positions  despite  ef- 
forts to  better  themselves  and  their  po- 
sitions. 

When  passing  grades  on  the  Federal 
service  entrance  examinations  was  set 
as  a  prelude  to  promotion,  Negroes  took 
the  test  and,  even  then,  those  who  passed 
have  been  waiting  some  2  years  for  pro- 
motions— promotions  which  have  been 
given  to  white  employees  with  similar 
and  less  qualifications. 

There  are  instances  of  record  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  where  Negroes  have 
been  placed  in  a  career  position  with 
progression  slated  to  grades  GS-9  and 
GS-11.  Those  positions  soon  developed 
dead  ends  for  the  next  promotion  steps 
have  been  abolished  by  means  of  an  in- 
ternal reorganization  within  the  Negro's 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  next  facts  speak 
for  themselves: 

White  employees  hold  1,106  career  and 
noncareer  jobs  in  the  white  collar  clas- 
siflcatlMi — GS-9  through  GS-11.  Ne- 
groes hold  only  80  of  these  positions. 

White  employees  hold  811  white-collar 
positions  both  career  and  noncareer  in 
the  GS-12  grades.  Negroes  hold  only  23 
of  these  positions. 

Qualified  Negroes  are  available  to  fill 
the  vacancies  as  they  occur.  They  have 
applied  through  the  usual  channels  yet 
continually  find  the  doors  of  opportunity 
closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  call  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  conditions  at  Prank- 
ford  Arsenal.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
calling  for  the  granting  of  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  who  are  deserving  of 
it.  For  that  is  the  premise  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  and  that  is  the 
premise  on  which  we  labor  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  to  Include  with  these  comments 
8  copy  of  the  letter  outlining  the  condi- 
tions of  which  I  spoke  from  the  north- 
west Philadelphia  branch  of  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  People : 

NocTHWEST  Philadelphia  Bbanch, 
National  Association  fob  thx 
Adtanckmxnt  of  Colosbd 
People, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Bouse  of  RepretetUatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  submit  to  your  attention, 
prevloi;is  complaints  of  raclail  discrimination 


concerning  Mr.  Elvln  P.  Pierce,  employed  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  (formerly  submitted  23 
October  1966,  copies  to  Senator  Scott,  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
Army)  of  which  has  not  been  resolved  nor 
has  any  change  in  the  vicious  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination  In  the  promotion  and 
plrcement  of  Negroes  Imprced.  If  anything 
may  be  said,  the  employment  situation  In 
this  Federal  agency  has  becom«»"deplorable". 
regardless  of  Federal  policies,  regulations  and 
Executive  Orders  concerning  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities. 

Negroes  employed  at  this  agency  for  periods 
of  15-20  years  remain  In  frozen  dead-end 
positions,  while  white  employees  enjoy  (%ith 
as  little  a^  high  school  education)  positions 
In  the  Csl^-9-1 1-12-13  and  14  white  collar 
jobs.  Negroes  are  told  by  Frankford  Arsenal 
officials,  they  must  "pass  a  Federal  Service 
Entrance  Examination"  "you  are  not  quali- 
fied", "you  need  to  supplement  your  educa- 
tion" etc.  (those  Negroes  who  passed  tile 
FSEE  ter-t  two  years  ago  are  still  In  the  same 
positions  as  before  the  examination ) .  Con- 
ciirrently  white  employees  (with  less  educa- 
tion or  as  much)  are  placed  in  career  posi- 
tions (or  non-career)  white  collar  jobs  in 
the  OS  7-9-11-12-13  and  14  positions. 

Cur  Labor  and  Industry  Committee  dis- 
covered that  if  a  Negro  is  qualified  and  placed 
in  a  career  position  which  has  progression  to 
OS  9  and  GS  11.  Frankford  Arsenal  has  a  de- 
signed method  of  abolishing  the  next  promo- 
tion (by  causing  an  internal  reorganization 
within  the  Negro's  office)  which  adversely  af- 
fects him,  leaving  the  Negro  in  a  "dead-end" 
position.  Frankford  Arsenal,  then  tells  the 
Negro  you  must  "pass  the  FSEE  test  In  order 
to  advance  to  another  open  career  series". 

The  case  submitted  to  Senator  Clark.  Sena- 
tor Scott  (referred  to  above,  Mr.  Elvln  P. 
Pierce,  22  October  1965)  concerned  this  Il- 
legal practice.  Mr.  Pierce  stlU  remains  In  a 
dead-end  position  at  the  GS-7  level,  further 
complicated  by  Frankford  Arsenal  officials  by 
placing  the  Negro  for  the  past  16  months  In 
a  mls-asslgned  dead-end  position.  This  re- 
assignment was  an  attempt  by  Frankford 
Arsenal  officials  to  resolve  said  complaint — 
or  for  other  devious  i«asons.  In  either  case, 
Mr.  Pierce  has  suffered  a  gross  inequity  (in- 
cluding his  family — who  equally  shares  his 
hardships)  since  submitting  said  complaint 
to  Washington  officials. 

Our  Labor  and  Industry  Committee  of 
NW  Branch,  Plilla.  Pa.,  finds  it  imperative 
that  you  Initiate  a  Congressional  Investlgra- 
tion  of  employment  conditions  existing  at 
this  important  federal  agency.  At  this  criti- 
cal time,  Federal  agencies  should  set  the 
example  to  be  followed  by  private  industry, 
i.e.,  to  upgrade  qualified  Negro  employees, 
initiate  on-the-job  training  programs  for 
promotional  opportunities,  etc.,  to  improve 
the  Negro's  economic  status. 

Further,  the  Congressional  Committee 
should  bring  In  a  representative  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  headed  by  Honor- 
able John  Macy,  in  order  to  Improve  job 
standards,  lower  entrance  requirements,  and 
eliminate  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Ex- 
amination (substitute  years  of  faithful  gov- 
ernment experience  in  lieu);  re-write  all  of 
Frankford  Arsenal's  regulations  regarding 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  with  the 
proper  spirit  Intended  by  Executive  Orders 
etc. 

Further,  the  Congressional  Committee  be 
empowered  to  freese  all  promotlonai  oppor- 
tunities until  such  selection  is  made  by  fair 
officials  who  reside,  commtuLicate,  Uve  and 
understand  the  Negro  and  Its  community,  in 
order  to  improve  the  employment  statistics 
at  Frankford  Arsenal  as  follows: 

White  emplojrees  bold  one  ttiousand,  one 
hundred  and  six  (1,108)  career  and  non- 
career  white  coUar  positions  in  the  OS  9 
through  11  jobs,  Negroes  h<M  only  80  of 
these  positions. 

White  employees  hold  eight  hundred  and 
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eleven  (811)  white  collar  posltiotia  (career 
and  non-career)  In  the  GS  12  and  up  Joba, 
Negroes  hold  only  23  of  these  positions. 

Study  of  this  deplorable  condition,  by  our 
Labor  and  Industry  Committee  as  to  why 
Negroes  are  not  selected  In  the  GS  9  through 
12  Jobs  (although  found  otherwise  quail- 
fled)  Is  that  the  selecting  supervisors  and 
other  responsible  officials  are  white  .  .  .  live 
In  the  suburbs  such  as  Levittown,  New  Jer- 
sey, white  Northeast  part  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Similar  employment  conditions  existed 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  before  the  recent 
explosive  situation. 

The  Philadelphia  Negro  community  Is 
alerted  to  these  employment  conditions  at 
Prankford  Arsenal,  and  we  feel  before  frus- 
tration and  bitter  emotions  result  in  the 
general  "I  have  nothing  to  lose"  attitude, 
which  we  are  trying  desperately  to  avoid, 
the  Congressional  Investigation  be  made  at 
this  agency,  to  improve  the  economic  status 
of  Philadelphia  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  white 
employees. 

Again,  we  state,  we  are  prepared  to  submit 
facts  and  figures  to  verily  our  complaint 
regarding  racial  discrimination  practices 
which  persist  in  violation  of  Federal  and 
Executive  Orders  concerning  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

If  oiir  Labor  and  Industry  Committee  may 
be  of  aasUtance  to  you  In  this  matter  (or 
any  other)  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Dr.  Harrt  Greene, 

President. 

ELVIN   P.   PlEXCE, 

Chairman,  Labor  and  Industry  Committee. 
Robert  Johnson, 

Vice  Chairman. 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BLACK 
HORSE  TROOP 

Mr.  OlIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the^ECORD  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  19  of  this  year,  all  over  this 
land  of  ours,  graduates,  friends,  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Culver  Military  Academy 
of  Culver,  Ind.,  celebrated  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  the  Black  Horse  Troop  of 
that  world-famous  school. 

I  am  Indebted  to  Constantine  N. 
Kangles,  distinguished  lawyer  and  master 
in  chancery  in  Chicago,  who  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  (Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy Father's  Association  and  whose  son, 
Nicholas,  has  been  a  Culver  cadet  since 
last  summer,  for  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

First.  The  troop  is  the  last  cavalry 
unit  on  any  campus  in  this  Nation.  The 
Black  Horse  Troop  has  participated  In 
Presidential  inaugurals  by  parading  in 
Washington  along  with  West  Point  and 
U.S.  service  academies.  The  troop  Is,  as 
such,  not  only  well  known  throughout 
this  Nation,  but  in  many  foreign  coim- 
tries  as  well. 

Second.  August  19  marked  the  retire- 
ment of  a  distinguished  military  officer. 
Gen.  Delmar  Splvey,  a  superintendent  of 
the  academy,  being  Indeed  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  a  most  Illustrious  career.  General 
Splvey,  concluding  11  years  at  Culver  as 
its  superintendent,  was  a  World  War  n 


bomber  pilot,  and  headed  the  Air  Univer- 
sities War  College. 

Third.  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Culver  summer  schools  were  held 
August  19,  where  some  1,700  or  more 
students  participated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  interesting  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Ridgely  Hunt  in  the 
Chicago  Simday  Tribune  of  July  18,  1965, 
as  follows : 

THE  New  Culver:    Schol.*rship,  Sabers,  and 
Fans  in  the   Hat 
(By  Ridgely  Hunt) 

Down  amid  the  cornfields  of  central  In- 
diana lies  Culver  Military  academy,  which  is 
at  once  a  country  club,  a  basic  training 
camp,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  foster 
home  for  874  of  the  nicest  kids  who  ever 
lived.  Because  It  costs  $3,000  a  year  to  send 
a  boy  to  Culver — plus  another  $500  if  he 
Joins  the  cavalry  troop — most  of  the  cadets 
come  from  wealthy  homes.  On  Mothers'  week- 
end, when  parents  descend  on  the  campus 
from  all  over  the  midwest,  the  parking  lots 
are  Jammed  with  Continentals  and  Im- 
perials. Even  80,  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
receive  scholarships,  so  the  school  encom- 
passes poor  as  well  as  rich. 

But  rich  or  poor,  the  Culver  cadets  shine 
with  a  sort  of  adolescent  splendor.  Their 
backs  are  straight,  their  heads  erect,  their 
gaze  unwavering.  When  they  speak,  they 
look  you  manfully  In  the  eye,  maintaining  a 
decent  respect  but  refusing  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  superior  age  or  wisdom.  Their 
discourse  is  peppered  with  "sir's"  and 
heavily  larded  with  school  boy  himior. 

On  parade  they  crackle  with  military  preci- 
sion. The  guidons  dip  and  snap  erect,  and 
1,700  white-duck  legs  scissor  back  and  forth 
together.  As  the  cadet  officers  march  to  their 
posts,  their  sabers  clank  softly.  Then  with  a 
rattle  of  orders  and  a  crash  of  drums,  the 
whole  corps  swings  past  In  review,  faces 
stern,  plumes  waving  in  the  springtime 
breeze.  You  would  never  suspect,  to  look  at 
these  stiff-backed  youths,  that  inside  their 
high  shakos  a  few  have  rigged  battery-op- 
erated  fans   to   cool  their   heads. 

Culver  cadets  regard  the  military  life  with 
emotions  ranging  from  ardor  to  irreverence. 
"Pour  years  is  enough,"  says  one  regimental 
staff  officer  in  explaining  his  choice  of  a 
civilian  college.  This  year  only  one  graduate 
Is  going  on  to  West  Point  and  one  to  the 
Air  Force  academy.  Three  are  going  to  Tale, 
two  to  Harvard,  five  to  Stanford,  and  11  to 
Northwestern,  the  most  popular  choice. 
There  were  209  in  the  class. 

"A  lot  of  people  like  me  Just  don't  like  the 
military,"  says  a  16-year-old  third  classman, 
or  sophomore. 

And  a  14-year-old  fourth  classman,  his 
voice  still  unchanged,  states  flatly,  "I  think 
It's  a  farce." 

For  most  of  Its  75  years  Culver  was  a 
rigidly  militaristic  school,  tho  It  has  long 
ranked  among  the  best.  Many  parents,  hav- 
ing botched  the  Job  of  rearing  their  sons, 
sent  them  to  "get  some  sense  pounded  Into 
their  heads."  Plebes  sat  at  attention  during 
meals,  perched  on  the  front  edges  of  their 
chairs,  and  they  were  obliged  to  polish  the 
upper  classmen's  boots.  After  four  years  of 
this  rigorous  environment,  many  entered  the 
world  at  the  age  of  18  with  a  Prussian  bearing 
and  with  commissions  as  second  lieutenants 
In  the  United  States  army. 

Military  schools  have  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  genteel  correctional  Institutions 
for  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  this  reputation 
continues  to  haunt  and  to  injure  Culver. 
In  a  recent  Dr.  Kildare  television  program, 
an  irate  father  advised  his  knlfe-wlelding 
son  that  he  had  better  repent  lest  he  be  sent 
to   a   military   school.    "And   there,"   says   a 


Culver    official    bleakly,    "went    25    years    of 
public  relations  down  the  drain." 

Little  of  the  old  militarism  remains  at 
Culver.  R.O.T.C.  Instruction  has  been  cut  to 
two  class  periods  a  week  plus  drill  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings  If 
the  weather  Is  nice.  "During  the  winter 
months,"  says  Steven  R.  Patterson,  a  second- 
classman  from  L06  Angeles,  "the  military 
system  almost  goes  completely  underground." 
The  cadets  always  wear  uniforms,  even  while 
traveling  between  school  and  home  at  vaca- 
tion time  and  they  march  to  church  three 
times  a  week,  but  mostly  they  move  about 
the  campus  singly  or  in  bunches  as  they 
would  at  any  school. 

"I've  tried  to  indoctrinate  our  boys  with 
the  idea  that  you  can  play  soldier  all  day 
long  and  never  learn  a  darned  thing,"  says 
MaJ.  Gen.  Delmar  T.  Splvey,  a  retired  air  force 
officer  who  heads  the  academy.  This  is  a  re- 
markable belief  for  a  West  Point  graduate 
who  has  completed  a  distinguished  military 
career,  but  General  Splvey  (pronounced  Spy 
Vee]  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  still  remembers 
with  distaste  the  military  school  graduates 
whom  he  knew  at  West  Point  and  whose  un- 
bending militarism  exceeded  all  require- 
ments. "We  called  them  tin  soldiers,"  says 
General  Splvey.  "Why,  you  cotUd  hardly  talk 
to  them. 

"The  military  system  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose here,"  he  says,  "but  it's  not  paramount. 
It  teaches  a  boy  respect  for  constituted  au- 
thority. It  teaches  him  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  pride  of  belonging  to  a 
unit.  It's  a  convenient  way  to  reward  the  boys 
for  achievement."  Culver  offers  a  variety  of 
chevrons,  stripes.  Insignia,  and  badges  that 
denote  rank  as  well  as  athletic  or  academic 
honors. 

"And  the  military  serves  a  very  useful  ad- 
ministrative purpose,"  says  General  Splvey. 
"The  boys  control  their  own  actions  24  hours 
a  day."  By  forming  ranks  and  marching  out 
the  door,  the  cadets  can  empty  the  dining 
hall  In  a  third  the  time  It  would  require  if 
they  shoved  thru  In  a  mob.  Cadet  officers 
maintain  order  In  the  dormitories — called 
barracks  at  Culver — thus  freeing  faculty 
members  from  routine  police  chores  that  they 
must  perform  at  non-military  prep  schools. 

"And  it  doesn't  take  very  much  of  the  boys' 
time,"  says  General  Splvey.  "I  don't  know 
what  they  would  be  doing  If  they  weren't 
doing  this." 

Most  students  agree.  "I  get  all  the  time  I 
need  for  studying,"  says  Patterson. 

"Heck,  I  get  all  the  time  I  can  stand,"  adds 
Miles  B.  Kehoe,  16,  of  Whittler,  Cal. 

Like  most  of  his  faculty.  General  Splvey 
devotes  his  energies  less  to  sabers  and  shakos 
than  to  scholarship  and  morals.  "I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  parental  control  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  parents  spend  with  their 
kids  have  declined  more  and  more  because  of 
the  type  of  society  In  which  we  live,"  says 
General  Splvey.  "I  regret  this  deeply,  but  it's 
a  fact  of  life.  We  farm  our  children  out  to 
teachers  and  playground  supervisors  and 
baby-sitters.  Most  of  our  parents  are  deeply 
concerned  for  their  youngsters,  and  most 
would  like  to  have  them  at  home.  But  they 
send  their  sons  here  because  of  a  desire  for 
them  to  have  a  better  education  than  they 
could  get  at  home  and  because  they  want  to 
take  them  away  from  the  distractions  of 
their  communities.  I  usually  sum  up  those 
distractions  as  wine,  women,  and  automo- 
biles." 

While  he  speaks  In  his  paneled  office,  a 
gun  barks  down  by  the  lake,  and  a  bugle 
sounds  retreat.  Over  the  years  the  general 
has  stood  a  thousand  retreats,  saluting  the 
colors  as  they  fluttered  downward  In  tho 
twilight.  He  has  flown  military  aircraft  since 
1928 — everything  from  the  fabric-covered 
DH's  to  advanced  Jet  fighters.  He  was  shot 
down   over    Germany   and   culminated    Ills 
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imprisonment  with  a  secret  mission  that 
might  have  shortened  the  war.  Now,  while 
the  last  bugle  notes  die  away,  be  talks  of 
more  Immediate  matters,  his  soft  voice  still 
touched  with  the  drawl  of  his  boyhood  on 
a  South  Carolina  farm. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  people  don't  have 
a  real,  deep  purpose  in  life  and  that  they're 
Just  running  helter-skelter,  trying  to  find 
something,  they  don't  know  what.  Yovmg- 
sters  want  leadership.  They  want  guidance 
and  direction.  They  want  a  purpose  In  life. 
I  feel  this  Is  absolutely  true." 

Part  of  that  direction  comes  from  the 
regular  army  personnel  who  run  Culver's 
R.O.T.C.  program:  four  officers  and  four  non- 
coms,  all  of  them  as  straight  and  polished  as 
bayonets.  Under  army  Instruction  the  cadets 
master  such  subjects  as  leadership,  first  aid, 
army  history,  and  map  reading.  They  learn 
marksmanship  with  .22  rifles  and  study  the 
anatomy  of  such  venerable  weapons  as  the 
Ml  rifle  and  the  .30  calibre  light  machine 
gun,  which  are  no  longer  much  used  in  the 
army  but  which  are  almost  the  only  arms 
available  for  R.O.T.C.  units.  They  carry  Ml 
rifles  on  parade  but  don't  shoot  them.  If 
they  complete  Culver's  four  years  of  military 
training,  the  cadets  may  receive  credit  for 
some  college  R.O.T.C.  work,  but  they  no 
longer  graduate  with  commissions. 
•  *  •  •  • 

The  cadets  live  their  most  glamorous  mo- 
ments on  the  parade  grounds,  and  when  the 
Black  Horse  troop  canters  down  the  road, 
150  youths  In  boots  and  spurs  with  banners 
flying,  the  earth  trembles  beneath  their 
hoofbeats.  But  the  deeper  excitement  comes 
In  the  classrooms  when  their  Instructors  lead 
them  In  assaults  on  the  battlements  of 
knowledge.  Teachers  like  Arthur  G.  Hughes, 
chairman  of  the  English  department,  prick 
them  with  questions,  stirring  them  up  until 
their  minds  Ignite  and  their  Ideas  ricochet 
among  the  desks. 

"Well,  how  about  our  world  at  Culver? 
Would  we  drive  Thoreau  out?  Would  there 
be  no  chance  for  him  at  all?  Yes,  Vance,  go 
ahead." 

"Well,  Thoreau  spent  most  of  his  time  say- 
ing what  he  wanted  to  do  rather  than  talk- 
ing about  what  other  people  wanted  to  do, 
and  I  know  most  of  my  years  here  I've  had 
to  do  what  everyone  else  wanted." 

"Unhuh.  Yes,  Coplan?" 

"Well,  If  a  person  wanted  to  do  what  Tho- 
reau did,  he  could  Just  sit  around  and 
think." 

"But  Thoreau  did  more  than  that,"  Hughes 
Insists.  "He  did  till  his  own  fields  and  build 
his  own  house  and  feed  himself.  He  hired 
himself  out  as  a  surveyor." 

"He  could  do  theatrics,"  another  cadet 
suggests.  "He  could  Join  the  philosophy  club 
or  the  liberal  club."  A  mild  burst  of  laughter 
sweeps  the  room.  Hughes,  who  once  ran  an 
education  program  for  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  union.  Is  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Liberal  club. 

The  next  afternoon  Hughes  yields  his  seat 
to  Ralph  E.  Dittman,  17,  the  regimental 
commander,  or  highest-ranking  cadet  In  the 
academy.  Dittman  is  a  phenomenon — a 
scholar,  an  athlete,  a  leader,  admired  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  he's  everything  a  father 
has  ever  sought  in  a  son.  Sergeant  Major 
Sprouse  calls  him  the  roughest  line  backer 
In  the  state.  His  teachers  call  him  brilliant. 
Tho  his  father  Is  an  air  force  colonel,  Ditt- 
man win  enter  Harvard  next  fall  and  in- 
tends to  study  medicine.  Now  he  lectures 
Hughes'  class  about  Yeats'  poetry,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  written  a  50-page  hon- 
ors paper,  stressing  the  effects  of  mysticism 
and  Irish  mythology  on  the  poet's  work. 
After  a  45-mlnute  display  of  restrained  eru- 
dition, he  winds  up  with  a  reading  of  "Sail- 
ing to  Byzantium."  The  next  day  he  would 
help   the  varsity  baseball  team  to  victory, 


and  the  day  after  that  he  would  lead  the 
corps  of  cadets  thru  a  full-dress  review. 

Not  all  Culver  cadets  are  Dlttmans. 

"I  had  a  new  boy  this  year  who  was  the  big- 
gest marshmallow  I  ever  saw,"  says  Channing 
Mitzell,  a  history  instructor  who  also  serves 
as  counselor  to  battery  B  of  the  academy's 
artillery  unit.  "He  couldn't  tie  his  tie.  He  was 
so  sensitive  that  if  you  raised  your  voice  to 
hln},  he  cried.  He  had  a  speech  impediment. 
He  couldn't  drill,  couldn't  get  his  left  foot 
out  at  the  same  time  that  everyone  else  did, 
and  he  cried  because  he  couldn't. 

"His  mother  came  and  stayed  at  the  Inn  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school."  Culver  runs 
an  Inn  and  a  motel  on  the  campus  for  par- 
ents and  other  visitors.  "She  used  to  sneak 
into  the  barracks  without  my  knowing  and 
make  his  bed  for  him.  She  bought  him  a 
snap-on  tie  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  tie  his 
own.  Finally  I  told  her  that  I  was  having 
enough  problems  with  her  son  and  she  was 
making  them  worse.  So  she  went  away. 

"I  put  two  of  my  best  boys  to  work  with 
this  kid,  teaching  him  to  drill,  and  they  did 
it  in  private  so  he  wouldn't  be  embarrassed. 
I  got  the  hall  officer  to  work  with  him  and 
teach  him  to  tie  his  tie.  Then  the  hall  officer 
asked  If  he  could  try  to  help  this  kid  with 
his  speech,  and  I  said,  'Sure,  go  ahead.' 

"This  boy  came  In  one  day  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  and  said,  'Mr.  Mitzell,  I'd 
like  to  show  you  something.'  I  said,  'What's 
that?'  And  he  said,  'Red  radishes.'  That's  all 
he  said.  'Red  radishes,'  I  said,  'My  God,  I 
don't  believe  it!'  His  speech  Impediment  was 
Just  about  gone. 

"He  wanted  to  go  home  at  first.  He  came  in 
here  and  begged  me  to  send  him  home."  But 
Mitzell  persuaded  him  to  stay  and  fight,  and 
the  boy  won. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  lot  of  guys  never  wanted  to  come  here," 
says  one  cadet.  "Their  parents  Just  sent 
them."  Yet  Culver  will  not  knowingly  accept 
an  unwilling  student  and  does  its  best  to 
keep  him  out. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Inevitably,  a  few  who  enter  cannot  stay. 

Some  cannot  adjust  to  prep  school  discipline; 
some  go  AWOL;  some  cheat.  One  boy  was 
dismissed  last  spring  because  his  ungovern- 
able temper  led  him  Into  ret>eated  Insolence 
toward  his  teachers  and  cadet  officers.  An- 
other departed  speedily  after  he  threatened 
to  beat  up  an  Instructor.  A  third  ended  his 
Culver  career  by  gambling.  These  malefactors 
typically  repent  their  sins,  and  most  receive 
second  and  third  chances  to  reform.  Dis- 
missal comes  only  as  a  last  resort  and  usually 
fills  the  faculty  with  sorrow.  The  lost  sheep 
represents  a  failure. 

•  •  *  •  • 
Most  cadets  disapprove  of  such  offenses  as 

cheating  and  stealing.  They  live  by  an  honor 
code,  which  some  of  them  take  more  seriously 
than  others  but  it  is  the  basic  law  of  their 
private  society,  and  they  do  not  like  to  see 
It  violated. 

•  •  *  •  • 

To  the  great  majority  who  stick  It  out 
Culver  offers  a  world  of  riches  for  mind  and 
body:  an  enormous  gymnasium  with  a  swim- 
ming pool;  a  Ubrary  flt  for  a  small  college; 
an  auditorium  with  all  the  equipment  of  the 
professional  stage  and  an  Ivy  league  drama 
professor  to  show  them  how  to  use  It;  and  a 
dining  hall  managed  by  a  major  restaurant 
chain.  The  food  is  of  the  type  euphemistically 
described  as  "plain  but  hearty";  i.e.,  boiled 
frankfurters  for  lunch,  meatloaf  for  supper. 
«  •  •  •  • 

Within  a  single  afternoon  a  cadet  may 
be  exposed  both  to  the  horsemanship  In- 
struction of  Col.  Gerald  C.  Graham,  a  former 
aide  to  General  MacArthur,  and  to  the  lit- 
erary tutelage  of  John  M.  Hartley,  a  Briton 
with  a  dry  sense  of  humor  and  a  splendid, 
Victorian  mustache.  "Does  the  meaning  of 


any  other  word  elude  you?"  Hartley  asks. 
"Shards?  What  are  shards?  Shards  are  broken 
pieces  of  pottery.  The  kind  of  thing  you 
throw  out  when  It's  broken  and  that  the 
archeologlst  will  be  delighted  to  dig  up  and 
give  to  a  museum."  Humor  is  an  important 
weapon  in  the  prep  school  teacher's  armory. 
With  it  he  can  quell  a  classroom  disorder  or 
drive  home  a  bit  of  information.  One  in- 
structor, as  he  draws  a  large  circle  on  the 
board,  ritualistically  chants,  "Swing  and 
sway  with  Casslus  Clay,"  or  for  variety, 
"Swing  and  sway  with  Chaplain  Bray."  The 
boys  think  it's  hilarious. 

*  •  •  •  • 

And  always  there  is  the  control  exerted 
by  the  cadet  officers,  the  youths  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  bear  a  saber  [about  $28  at 
the  academy  store]  and  an  assortment  of 
chevrons  on  their  arms.  All  cadets  enter  the 
academy  as  privates  and  receive  $450  worth 
of  identical  uniforms,  which  are  specially 
made  so  that  they  can  be  lengthened  in  sleeve 
and  leg  as  the  cadets  grow.  Most  new  boys 
are  too  fat,  however,  so  that  as  the  year 
progresses,  coats  and  blouses  are  more  often 
nipped  in  than  expanded. 

Promotions  in  rank  come  mostly  in  the 
Junior,  or  second-class,  year  when  cadets 
reach  such  positions  as  battalion  staff  ser- 
geant or  company  flrst  sergeant.  They  usually 
enjoy  this  flrst  taste  of  authority.  "Last  year 
was  the  best,"  says  First-Classman  Benner, 
looking  back  to  his  first  major  promotion. 
"Last  year  was  sheer  exuberance.  I've  learned 
a  lot  since  then."  Benner,  who  was  grad- 
uated last  month  as  a  cadet  first  lieutenant, 
had  felt  the  first  heavy  touch  of  respon- 
sibility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pride  comes  in  many  ways  to  the  Culver 
cadets  as  it  does  to  all  prep  school  boys.  It 
comes,  first  of  all,  in  the  simple  act  of  sur- 
vival in  this  world  where  their  fathers  can- 
not extricate  them  from  trouble  and  where 
their  mothers  cannot  comfort  them.  It  comes 
in  winning  honors  and  promotions  or  in 
converting  a  detested  enemy  Into  a  close 
friend.  It  comes  in  the  time  of  glory  on  the 
soccer  field  or  In  the  act  n  reprise  of  a  pro- 
duction of  "Brigadoon."  And  especially  it 
comes  in  the  realization  that,  as  they  have 
outgrown  boyhood,  they  have  become  men. 
And  pretty  good  men  at  that. 


MATSUNAGA  BOOSTS  PAN-FACJIFIC 
CONFERENCE  FOR  AID  TO  THE 
BLIND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lAx.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  heartening  experience  to  support 
and  witness  the  passage  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  12257,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1967,  last  Monday. 

The  bill  proposed  six  additional 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  would  first  extend 
through  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
the  appropriation  authorization  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  basic  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
handicapped  individuals;  second,  au- 
thorize one  additional  year  of  appropria- 
tions for  support  of  statewide  planning  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  by  the  States, 
through  June  30,  1968;  third,  authorize 
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the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults ;  fourth,  authorize  a  program 
of  project  grants  to  States  for  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  migratory  agricultural 
workers  and  members  of  their  families; 
fifth,  provide  that  no  residence  require- 
ments will  be  Imposed  which  excludes 
services  imder  the  plan  any  individual 
who  is  present  in  the  State;  and  sixth, 
make  a  special  provision  affecting  the 
Federal  allotments  available  to  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  past  year,  173,000  persons  were 
rehabilitated,  bringing  the  total  to  more 
than  two  million  handicapped  people 
who  have  now  been  rehabilitated  to  ac- 
tivity and  useful  work  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  demonstrated  success  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  effective  leadership  of 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  the  longtime  Com- 
missioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  President  has  recently  appointed 
Miss  Switzer  to  the  new  capacity  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  where  she  will  bring  to- 
gether and  direct  the  major  programs 
in  welfare,  rehabilitation  and  certain 
health  and  health-related  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare.  This  most  able 
administrator  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  her  efforts  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  Nation's  handicapped  and 
disabled  persons. 

However,  this  formidable  problem  still 
finds  our  Nation  with  nearly  4  million 
disabled  people  who  need  voeational  re- 
habilitation services  if  they  are  to  be- 
come employable,  with  approximately 
four  thousand  new  cases  being  added 
each  year.  If  we  are  to  achieve  real  suc- 
cess, we  must  have  active  individual  and 
organizational  participation  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

One  such  organization  which  has  long 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind  is  the  Lions  Club  In- 
ternational. Their  work  in  this  field  is 
well  known  and  needs  no  elucidation. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  however,  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  laud- 
able project  in  this  connection  which  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Hawaii:  a  Pan-Pacific  Conference  on 
"Servicing  of  Visually  Handicapped  Per- 
sons," which  will  be  held  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  November  10  through  12. 
1967. 

This  Pan-Paclflc  Conference  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Hawaii  Lions  Eye 
Foundation.  In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  keynote  speak- 
er for  the  conference  will  be  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Bamett,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Foimdation  for  the  Blind,  who 
is  widely  known  for  his  International 
leadership  In  work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Shlzuo  Onishi,  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Lions  Eye  Foun- 
dation, has  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  to  provide  a  medium 
for  the  interchange  of  Information  on 


the  most  current  trends  In  services 
available  to  and  for  the  blind,  and  to 
provide  a  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  Information  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  basin. 

The  Hawaii  Lions  Eye  Foimdation  has 
Invited  Lions  organizations  in  the  Pa- 
cific basin,  governmental  agencies,  and 
various  other  organizations,  to  partici- 
pate in  and  contribute  ideas  to  the  con- 
ference, and  I  am  sure  that  the  discus- 
sions which  will  be  held  in  November  will 
prove  meaningful  in  developing  and  im- 
proving programs  for  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally handicapped  persons. 

The  Lions  throughout  the  world  should 
be  commended  for  their  work  in  this 
area  and  encouraged  to  continue  this 
great  service  to  those  in  need. 

As  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club  my- 
self, therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
lend  whatever  assistance  they  deem  ap- 
propriate in  boosting  the  forthcoming 
Pan-Pacific  Conference  for  aid  to  the 
blind.  The  place:  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  the 
time:  November  10  through  12,  1967. 


NASA  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1968 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imsmi- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  recorded  vote  on 
only  one  issue  carmot  reflect  the  real 
thinking  of  the  Member  who  has  but 
two  choices — yea  or  nay.  A  "yea"  vote 
could  well  be  Interpreted  as  being  wholly 
in  favor  of  the  entire  project,  when  In 
fact  in  the  conviction  of  the  one  who 
votes  "yea"  some  of  the  projects  may 
well  be  wasteful  and  at  best  questionable 
in  terms  of  value  received  in  return  for 
the  appropriations. 

On  the  other  hand  a  "nay"  vote  may 
well  be  interpreted  as  being  opposed  to 
the  entire  program  in  space.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  not 
possible  to  qualify  one's  vote. 

While  I  support  our  si>ace  program  as 
the  greatest  event  in  mankind's  history, 
I  am  concerned  about  its  goals  and 
methods. 

The  race  for  the  moon  is  undeniably 
costing  the  United  States  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  has  to,  because  haste  is  an 
additional  cost;  men  working  overtime  is 
expensive.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Representative 
Jonas,  pointed  out  in  debate  some  exam- 
ples of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement 
of  NASA.  Saturday  and  Sunday  work  ai 
part  of  the  Apollo  program  in  July  1967 
cost  $7.3  million.  If  that  is  an  average 
month,  taxpayers  must  pay  some  $87 
million  in  additional  expenses.  As  my 
colleague  Representative  Fulton  showed 
NASA's  awarding  of  long  leadtime  con- 
tracts, such  as  the  Saturn  V  boosters,  is 
expensive  and  creates  a  hardware  sur- 
plus. Worse  yet,  such  action  closes  the 
opportimlties  for  progress,  since  the  inte- 
gration of  advances  in  development  are 
prevented.  Had  the  boosters  been  prop- 


erly scheduled,  there  could  have  been  a 
savings  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
figures  used  for  costs  are  NASA's. 

I  seriously  question  the  value  of  racing 
to  the  moon.  Inner  space  is  far  more 
strategic  and  deserves  more  of  our  efforts 
than  are  presently  being  made. 

Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse- 
strings.  This  power  is  meaningless,  if 
never  used.  The  space  program  has  been 
one  of  the  truly  remarkable  aspects  of 
American  society.  Like  all  human  insti- 
tutions, NASA  is  subject  to  the  process 
of  institutionalization,  the  slowing  of  the 
rate  of  progress  as  an  organization's 
energies  are  absorbed  internally.  Of  all 
the  Government  activities,  NASA  was 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  advancement 
and  efficiency.  I  believe  NASA  is  slowing 
down,  not  for  want  of  funds,  but  out  of 
a  belief  such  funds  will  always  be  forth- 
coming; no  one  will  ever  criticize.  If  this 
continues,  then  NASA  will  receive  the 
money  and  decide  how  it  is  to  be  spent 
years  in  the  future.  Let  us  reverse  this 
process.  The  United  States  must  decide 
it  wants  technological  progress  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  universe,  not  to 
be  first  to  the  moon  with  obsolete 
hardware. 

I  voted  against  the  NASA  appropri- 
ations, 1968,  to  cause  NASA  to  resmne  its 
former  rate  of  progress.  I  would  support 
a  NASA  program  that  would  reflect  an 
economic  outlay  of  funds  more  consistent 
with  the  critical  financial  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  time. 


THE    MILITARY    MANPOWER    PRO- 
CUREMENT DEBATE 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFJIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem&n  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  continue  today  my  discussion  of  mili- 
tary manpower  procurement  and  utiliza- 
tion policies,  and  to  inform  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  the  responses  I 
have  received  to  my  inquiries  on  this 
issue. 

EmCIKNT  UTILIZATION  OP  MILITARY  MANPOWER 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  in  this 
period  of  increasing  troop  commitments 
to  Southeast  Asia  is  the  problem  of  max- 
imizing efficiency  in  the  utilization  of 
military  manpower.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
Vietnam,  suggested  that  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  utilization  of  man- 
power in  Vietnam,  improvements  which 
could  reduce  the  need  for  the  assigrunent 
of  some  of  the  additional  troops  re- 
quested by  General  Westmoreland  to 
Vietnam.  This  is  merely  an  example  of 
the  short-range,  emergency  need  for 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  use  of  man- 
power resources  by  the  military.  The 
larger  problem — and  the  problem  which 
must  be  faced  by  the  Congress — involves 
the  overall  policy  of  the  Armed  Services 
with  regard  to  selection,  training  and 
utilization  of  military  manpower. 
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I  have  argued  that  efficient  utilization 
of  manpower  requires  a  coordination  of 
manpower  needs,  training  facilities  and 
responsibilities,  and  manpower  procure- 
ment between  the  military  and  civilian 
sectors  in  our  economy.  I  have  felt,  and 
many  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large  have  agreed,  that 
we  can  and  should  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  conscription  as  the  source  of 
military  manpower.  The  draft  is  uneco- 
nomical and  inefficient,  as  well  as  in- 
equitable, and  we  should  be  studying 
ways  and  means  to  eliminate  this  system 
in  favor  of  a  more  democratic  and  ra- 
tional system  of  military  manpower 
procurement. 

My  bill,  H.R.  422,  would  establish  a 
joint  House-Senate  committee  to  study 
the  problem  and  develop  a  more  efficient 
system.  The  recent  action  of  the  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  military  selective 
service  amendments  was  Insufficient  in 
that  it  failed  to  consider  this  important 
problem.  Therefore,  I  have  taken  the 
floor  on  numerous  occasions  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  studies,  re- 
ports, and  comments  on  these  questions 
which  I  hope  will  stimulate  discussion, 
debate,  and  further  study  of  the  basic 
issues.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  a  most  inter- 
esting and  most  valuable  speech  which 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Jack  W.  Carlson, 
senior  staff  economist  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  This 
speech,  which  I  am  enclosing  in  my  re- 
marks today,  is  a  lucid  and  well-thought- 
out  analysis  of  the  present  manpower 
utilization  policies  of  the  Air  Force — 
which  is  applicable  to  the  other  services 
as  well — and  includes  many  useful 
suggestions  and  observations  for  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  military  persormel 
policies. 

Mr.  Carlson,  now  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Special  Studies  of  the  Air  Force 
during  the  period  1965-66.  This  speech 
was  delivered  at  the  25th  anniversary 
Symposium  on  Personnel  Research  and 
Systems  Advancement,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  November  3,  1966.  The  studies 
that  he  presented  to  the  symposiiun  on 
the  management  of  manpower  resources 
in  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Air  Force  are  the  most  significant 
studies  which  have  been  made  to  date  on 
the  problem;  and  they  are  especially  im- 
portant to  the  Congress,  as  Mr.  Carlson 
was  closely  associated  with  the  area 
under  consideration  and  Intimately  fa- 
miliar with  his  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Carlson  concludes  from  his 
lengthy  analysis: 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  are  only  moderately  efficient  and  effec- 
tive In  the  use  of  their  personnel.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  significant  Improvements 
can  be  made. 

These  improvements  can  result  in 
marked  reductions  in  personnel  costs, 
enough  reductions  to  cast  considerable 
doubt  on  the  Department  of  Defense's 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  force.  He  continued : 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assert  that  a  few  Impor- 
tant Improvements  could  reduce  manpower 
expenditures  by  more  than  (2  billion  a  year 
for  the  same  level  of  performance,  or  DoD 


could  benefit  from  a  marked  increase  in  per- 
sonnel performance  with  no  reduction  In  cost. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Carlson  bases 
his  analysis  of  military  manpower  uti- 
lization on  the  sound  economic  principle 
that  the  Nation  has  only  a  limited 
amount  of  manpower  resources,  which 
must  be  allocated  among  competing 
manpower  users,  including  the  civilian 
economy  as  well  as  the  military  estab- 
lishment, in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
an  adequate  defense  structure,  sustain 
the  economy  at  a  high  level  of  economic 
growth,  and  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  production  of  public  goods 
demanded  by  Americans  in  addition  to 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Carlson  also  finds  that  our  infor- 
mation on  the  impact  of  defense  spend- 
ing on  our  manpower  resources  is  sketchy 
and  imcertain  at  this  time.  He  recom- 
mends : 

Therefore,  as  a  first  step  towards  reducing 
our  ignorance,  a  study  should  be  initiated  to 
measure  more  adequately  the  im,pact  of  De- 
fense expenditures  on  the  economy  through 
withdrawing,  disciplining,  training,  educat- 
ing and  discharging  men.  Then  other  studies 
should  follow  to  determine  more  Intelligently 
the  extent  that  DoD  should  assist  further  In 
achieving  other  national  goals.  (Emphasis  Is 
Mr.  Carlson's.) 

I  have  been  advocating  a  study  of  this 
type  for  many  years  now,  and  my  bill 
H.R.  422,  sets  up  a  congressional  study 
group  to  accomplish  this  task.  As  Mr. 
Carlson  points  out,  this  study  must  cover 
the  total  impact  of  military  manpower 
policies  on  the  economy — therefore.  It 
is  necessary  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  expert  in  both  civilian 
labor,  educational,  economic  and  social 
problems,  and  in  military  manpower 
problems  be  included  on  this  study  group. 
Thus  my  proposed  joint  House-Senate 
committee  would  Include  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Education  and  Labor 
Committees  as  well  £is  members  of  the 
two  Armed  Services  Committees.  It  is 
only  through  such  a  broadly  based  study 
as  the  one  I  have  proposed  that  the 
Congress  will  have  the  information, 
which  we  lack  today,  necessary  to  evalu- 
ate the  total  impact  of  military  man- 
power procurement  on  the  whole  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Carlson  also  points  out  that  the 
DOD  has  carried  out  inadequate  studies 
into  the  area  of  manpower  costs  and 
requirements : 

Unfortunately,  the  Defense  Department 
has  traditionally  concentrated  Its  planning 
activities  on  the  basis  of  weapon  systems 
with  less  regard  for  manpower  resources. 
This  has  occurred  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
roughly  $30  billion  or  one-half  of  the  De- 
fense budget  Is  spent  for  military  and  civil- 
ian compensation  and  training  costs. 

Mr.  Carlson  proposes  several  key  im- 
provements which  the  DOD  could  make 
in  computing  manpower  costs  and  set- 
ting manpower  requirements. 

On  the  question  of  manpower  require- 
ments for  military  jobs,  Mr.  Carlson 
finds  that  skill  levels  are  actually  higher 
than  they  need  be  for  certain  Jobs — this 
creates  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of 
the  highly  skilled  military  persormel  be- 
cause their  jobs  are  not  challenging  and 
not    commensurate    with    their    skills. 


These  highly  skilled  personnel  are  the 
first  to  leave  when  their  obligated  serv- 
ice is  up  and  the  last  to  become  career 
military  men.  Mr.  Carlson  cites  figures 
to  show  that  while  31  percent  of  first- 
term  motor  vehicle  operators,  packaging 
experts,  and  information  helpers  ac- 
cepted career  status  with  the  Air  Force, 
only  6  percent  of  the  expensively  trained 
and  highly  skilled  defense  missile  guid- 
ance mechanics,  ballistic  missile  laimch 
repairmen,  and  Instrument  repair  tech- 
nicians accepted  career  status.  The  re- 
sult is  higher  training  costs  due  to  the 
high  turnover  of  skilled  people  and  "re- 
duced performance  from  inadequately 
trained  or  insufficiently  experienced  per- 
sonnel." 

Mr.  Carlson  finds  that  the  draft,  while 
providing  the  military  with  the  required 
number  of  personnel  at  lower  pay  levels 
than  the  same  young  men  would  receive 
in  the  private  sector,  includes  high  social 
costs  to  American  youth : 

Because  the  draft  provides  manpower  to 
the  Services  at  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  similarly  skilled  men  in  the  civilian 
economy,  the  Services  tend  to  favor  military 
techniques  and  methods  which  use  relatively 
large  amounts  of  labor  in  general,  and  skilled 
labor,  In  particular.  Also,  total  production 
for  the  entire  economy  is  lower;  and  man- 
power is  used  where  It  is  not  most  produc- 
tive. Therefore,  the  social  cost  of  (5-$15  bil- 
lion which  is  now  borne  by  drafted  young 
men  would  be  reduced  by  moving  towards 
a  voluntary  force. 

Originally,  the  draft  was  designed  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  protecting  our  coun- 
try upon  all  citizens;  and,  as  a  byproduct, 
it  provided  a  desirable  "civilian  flavor"  In 
each  military  service.  The  draft,  however,  is 
a  great  subsidy  for  DoD,  and  its  cost  unfor- 
tunately Is  not  equally  distributed  among  the 
Nation's  young  men.  In  fact,  the  cost  tends 
to  be  borne  by  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  avoid  the  draft  through  college  or  other 
types  of  deferments. 

Mr.  Carlson  proposes  several  improve- 
ments in  our  niilitary  manpower  policies 
which  will  have  the  dual  effect  of  reduc- 
ing manpower  costs  while  improving  effi- 
cient use  of  resources  and  of  encouraging 
more  volunteers  and  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  the  inefficient  draft.  First,  he 
advocates  a  restructuring  of  the  struc- 
ture of  military  compensation  and  in- 
centives. His  research  shows  that  "almost 
all  servicemen  prefer  a  higher  amount  of 
cash  now  rather  than  future  payments." 
Thus  younger  personnel,  who  are  facing 
the  crucial  decisions  on  a  military  career, 
actually  are  turned  away  by  a  compen- 
sation system  which  provides  low  cash 
benefits  and  20  percent  of  total  com- 
pensation in  noncash  or  future  benefits. 
Those  who  benefit  from  increases  in  fu- 
ture and  noncash  benefits  are  most 
likely  to  be  careerists  already,  and  thus 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  compen- 
sation, even  without  a  pay  increase  as 
large  as  that  considered  by  the  DOD 
to  be  necessary  to  secure  a  volunteer 
army,  would  produce  more  volunteers 
and  better  manpower  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Also,  Mr.  Carlson  points  out  that  mili- 
tary promotion  policies  deter  qualified 
personnel  from  continuing  with  a  career 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Promotions  in  the 
military  are  based  mainly  upon  age  with 
the  quality  of  performance  of  relatively 
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little  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Carl- 
son's figures,  only  1.3  percent  of  pro- 
motions to  major  in  the  Air  Force  in 
December  1965,  were  based  in  any  way 
on  above-average  performance.  This 
representative  example  shows  why  reten- 
tion rates  are  as  low  as  they  are.  As  Mr. 
Carlson  says: 

There  la  nothing  ao  dlacouraglng  to  young 
and  highly  trained  men  as  to  be  told  that 
they  must  wait  and  be  promoted  with  "the 
herd."  Yet  this  la  precisely  what  current 
ix>llcle8  implicitly  say  to  highly  qualified 
young  men.  Naturally,  they  won't  stay  and 
they  dont  stay. 

The  facts  show  that  the  more  highly 
skilled  soldiers  leave  the  Armed  Forces 
for  civilian  Jobs  where  promotion  is  more 
rapid  and  where  the  chance  for  real 
responsibility  is  available. 

While  the  military  services  do  use  Mr. 
Carlson's  fourth  tool  to  motivate  higher 
performance  and  reenlistment — awards 
and  special  recognition — to  good  advan- 
tage, the  assignment  poUcies  of  the  serv- 
ices need  to  be  revamped.  As  Mr.  Carl- 
son points  out,  ofScers  are  rotated  every 
few  years  in  and  out  of  specialty  areas; 
therefore,  officers  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  real  expertise  In  a 
Job  specialty  before  they  are  forced  to 
move  on.  In  addition  retraining  costs  are 
multiplied  by  this  approach  which  is 
"frequently  rationalized  because  of  the 
need  to  prepare  all  officers  for  general 
officer  responsibilities  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  0.03  percent  can  be  general  of- 
ficers at  any  one  time." 

This  system  of  rotation  is  Intolerably 
wasteful  and  expensive  tn  light  of  the 
growing  need  for  specialization  and  tech- 
nological developments  within  the  mili- 
tary. As  Mr.  Carlson  concludes. 

Th9  great  adTances  in  technology  now  af- 
fecting the  Defense  Department  make  It  f oUy 
to  Ignore  specialization  among  all  person- 
nel. If  Ignored,  then  the  substitution  of 
clTlUan  personnel  in  the  place  of  military 
personnel  should  and  must  be  considered  as 
a  desirable  altematl7e  in  aU  but  direct  oom- 
bat-type  Job*. 

An  example  of  the  harm  which  the 
Armed  Forces  present  assignment  jwllcy 
can  create  was  brought  to  my  attention 
when  one  of  my  constituents,  a  12-year 
career  officer  in  the  Army,  asked  for  my 
help  in  resigning  from  the  Regular  Army. 
This  officer  was  a  qualified  Army  aviator 
with  a  BJ3A.  In  Industrial  management 
from  the  University  of  Toledo  and  an 
M3A.  In  transportation  from  Michigan 
State  Unlreralty.  During  his  12  years  In 
the  Army,  this  man  had  seen  consider- 
able experience  in  statistical  analysis  and 
cost  effectiveness  studies  and  was  inti- 
mately familiar  with  both  military  logis- 
tics needs,  primarily  in  aircraft  procure- 
ment and  supply,  and  with  modem  sta- 
tistical and  budgetary  techniques.  As  a 
statistical  officer  In  Vietnam,  he  designed 
and  implemented  an  Army  Aviation  Data 
Center,  Including  a  system  for  collecting, 
storing,  retrieving,  analyzing,  and  pre- 
senting combat  intelligence,  mainte- 
nance, and  aviation  supply  information. 

However,  the  officer,  who  holds  the 
rank  of  major,  wished  to  resign,  and  win 
resign  after  his  current  tour  of  duty  in 
South  Vietnaiii — his  third  tour  in  the 
combat  zone.  Why?  I  will  quote  you  his 


own  reasons  from  his  official  resigna- 
tion: 

a.  On  three  occasions  I  have  made  appli- 
cation or  expressed  a  desire  for  advanced 
schooling  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  the 
fields  I  have  been  most  qualified  (References 

a,  b,  d.  and  e  above).  c5n  these  same  three 
occasions  I  have  been  turned  down  for  this 
advanced  schooling  by  my  career  branch  be- 
cause no  requirement  existed  (References  a, 

b.  and  c  above).  It  seems  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  branch  requiring  the  aptitudes 
and  knowledge  of  a  Ph.D.  does  not  have  a 
requirement.  Within  the  office  to  which  I  am 
presently  assigned  as  an  ADP  qualified  sta- 
tistical officer  MOS  96400,  contracts  are  let 
to  hire  Ph.D.'s  at  a  minimum  of  seventy-five 
dollars  per  day  consulting  fee.  These  individ- 
uals are  working  on  problems  directly  involv- 
ing transportation — aviation  actions.  Does 
this  not  constitute  a  requirement  for  a  better 
educated  more  experienced  Army  officer?  Cer- 
tainly— in  the  long  run — the  Army  would 
gain  by  having  qualified  officers  at  less  ex- 
pense with  adequate  professional  and  educa- 
tional experience  doing  the  same  Jobs  for 
which  these  Ph.D.'8  have  been  engaged. 
Civilian  concerns  have  offered  me  Jobs,  which 
do  include  the  explicit  offering  that  I  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  PhJ>.  at  the  full  or  part 
expense  of  the  company,  with  a  salary  higher 
than  that  I  now  receive  from  the  Army.  To 
gain  a  PhX).  degree  remains  my  utmost  de- 
sire; and,  as  will  be  noted  In  reference  b 
above,  I  have  been  accepted  for  a  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram and  have  paid  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary fees.  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
this  degree  part  time;  however,  the  uni- 
versities within  the  St.  Louis  area  do  not 
accept  part  time  doctorlal  candidates.  Neither 
have  I  found  any  other  universities  of  repu- 
table standing  at  which  I  could  achieve  this 
goal  on  a  part  time  basis.  With  the  above 
mentioned  civilian  concerns  offerings  in  hand 
for  a  Ph.D.  and  my  wife  having  available  a 
fellowship  to  receive  her  Ph.D.  training,  plus 
the  Army's  continued  reluctance  to  continue 
my  education  for  our  obvious  mutual  gain;  I 
consider  this  resignation  my  only  recourse. 

b.  The  next  reason  I  wUl  now  elucidate  for 
my  desire  to  leave  the  service  regards  my 
career  and  schooling  assignments  as  dictated 
by  OPD-TC.  Upon  completion  of  my  Master's 
Degree  at  Michigan  State  University  I  under- 
stood I  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  validated 
position  in  order  to  apply  the  benefits  of  the 
training.  This  assignment  was  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  para.  13.  J.  of  reference  f  above. 
To  this  date  I  have  not  been  assigned  to  a 
validated  position.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  my  first  assignment  following  this 
schooling  was  that  of  an  Instrument  ex- 
aminer MOS  1082.  For  this  assignment  I  was 
not  qualified  or  even  trained.  It  was  most 
certainly  not  a  validated  position  to  exploit 
my  school  training.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  third  indorsement  of 
g  above.  "This  obligation  must  be  fulfilled, 
otherwise  the  expense  of  the  program  to  the 
government  and  the  taxpayer  is  not  Justi- 
fied." If  the  taxpayers'  expense  Is  to  be  Justi- 
fied, assignments  should  be  carefully  made 
•o  as  to  utilize  the  educational  abilities  of 
the  personnel  mvolved.  Since  my  graduation 
from  Michigan  State  I  have  had  assignments 
which  have  only  partially  utilized  my  under- 
graduate and  graduate  schooling.  If  the 
course  curriculum  that  I  have  undergone 
were  fully  examined  a  position  in  transporta- 
tion movements — DTMS  or  logistics  plan- 
ning— DCSLOQ  would  have  been  far  more 
appropriate — providing  they  were  validated 
positions.  My  assignments  have  continued  to 
be  as  an  aircraft  maintenance  officer,  an  area 
remote  from  my  schooling  or  experience.  As- 
signments to  Jobs  requiring  my  educational 
abilities  and  experience  hare  not  been  de- 
rived from  my  career  branch,  but  rather 
have  been  detailed  from  my  office  or  unit  at 
my  insistence.  In  addition  to  making  appli- 


cation for  a  Ph.D.  program,  I  have,  also,  re- 
quested entrance  into  career  prog;rams. 
These  requests  have  been  similarly  denied. 
(See  reference  e.)  Most  recently  an  additional 
request  for  a  career  program  has  been  ten- 
dered by  me.  The  outcome  of  this  request  at 
OPD  level  is  uncertain.  The  most  probable 
outcome  of  this  request  will  be  denial  for 
the  same  unsubstantiated  reasons  as  pre- 
viously given.  I  question  whether  the  Army 
offers  a  rewarding  career.  I  question  whether 
the  Army  \ises  its  resources  properly.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Army  knows  what  resources 
it  needs.  While  my  peers  are  assigned  to  ad- 
vanced military  schooling,  I  continue  to  re- 
ceive assignments  to  maintenance  officer  posi- 
tions— the  same  assignments  I  received  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  1959  but  now  as  a  Major 
and  eight  years  later  still  find  myself  being 
assigned.  The  degradation  of  the  assignments 
given  to  me  by  OPD  is  indicative  of  how 
purposeless  I  find  my  army  career.  If  my 
efficiency  reports  were  i>oor  or  reflected  In- 
ability, I  coiild  comprehend  this  assignment 
position;  however,  with  the  reports  that  have 
been  written  on  me,  I  can  only  assume  OPD 
has  chosen  to  ignore  these  reports  for  the 
sake  of  assigning  a  number  rather  than  a 
personality. 

With  these  cogent  reasons  and  flagrant  mis- 
assignments  by  OPD,  I  consider  this  resig;na- 
tion  as  the  only  recourse  to  further  my  apti- 
tudes and  career  as  a  distribution — OR&SA 
decision  maker  and  manager. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concerning  this  soldier  because  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  tragic  loss  for  the  Army  to  force 
this  qualified  officer  to  resign  by  failing 
to  utUize  his  training  and  experience.  I 
would  like  to  Include  this  letter  and  a 
reply  I  have  received  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  because  the 
questions  I  put  to  the  Secretary  bear 
directly  on  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Carl- 
son in  his  speech  of  November  1966.  The 
letters  follow : 

July  10. 1967. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Skbetakt:  On  Jtme  13,  1987,  I 
received   a  visit  from  a  constituent.  Major 

,     who     asked     my     assistance     in 

obtaining  approval  for  his  request  for  resig- 
nation from  the  Army.  I  have  been  informed 

by     Major     's     Branch     Operations 

Board  (Transportation  Corps)  that  he  is 
being  retained  under  the  Army's  Selective 
Retention  policy  for  up  to  18  months.  What- 
ever the  eventual  outcome  of  his  resignation 
request,  I  feel  that  his  case,  and  his  reasons 
for  wanting  to  resign  after  twelve  years  In 
the  Army,  should  be  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion. 


Major 


began  his  military  service. 


after  successful  completion  of  an  R.O.T.C. 
program,  in  1955.  He  is  a  qualified  aviator,  a 
specialist  tn  aircraft  maintenance,  and  has 
acquired  a  B.B.A.  in  Indusrtrlal  management 
from  the  University  of  Toledo  and  an  M3.A. 
in  transportation  from  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Major  has  seen  consider- 
able experience  In  statistical  analysis  and 
cost  effectiveness  studies  during  his  twelve 
years  of  military  service  (see  attached  appli- 
cation for  Detail  as  Student  Officer,  with  en- 
dorsements) and  combines  a  knowledge  of 
military  logistics  needs,  primarily  in  aircraft 
procurement  and  supply,  and  statistical  and 
budgeting  techniques.  He  is  presently  as- 
signed to  the  U.  S.  Army  Aviation  Materiel 
Command  as  a  qualified  statistical  officer 
(MOS  06400) .  while  awaiting  reassignment  to 
Vietnam  (20  July.  1067). 

On  three  separate  occasions.  Major 

has  applied  or  expressed  a  desire  for  advanced 
schooling  to  obtain  a  PhJ3.  in  economics  or 
a  related  field.  His  reasons  for  wishing  to 
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pursue  such  a  coiuse  of  study  are  stated  in 
his  own  words: 

"Under  the  present  and  what  will  continue 
to  be  a  cost  effective  environment  of  IX>D,  I 
leel  it  essential  that  a  well  qualified  and 
properly  educated  economist  be  assigned 
within  the  operations  research/systems  anal- 
3  is  environment  of  the  Army.  The  major 
emphasis  in  the  operations  research/systems 
analysis  field  seems  to  be  predominantly  in 
the  mathematical  and  engineering  areas.  The 
disciplines  inherent  in  the  field  of  economics 
are  those  which  lend  themselves  most  acutely 
to  the  problems  the  Army  presently  has  in 
the  development  of  new  aircraft  systems,  sys- 
tems analysis,  the  state-of-the-art,  and  eco- 
nomic trade-offs  to  produce  acceptable  air- 
craft for  the  mobile  Army  at  minimum  cost." 

Despite  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  this 
course  of  study  from  Brigadier  General 
Schlltz,  Commander  of  the  Army  Aviation 
Materiel  Command,  and  Lt.  Gen.  William 
Bunker,  Deputy  Commander  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command,  these  three  requests  for 
Ph.  D.  training  in  economics  have  been  de- 
nied by  the  Transportation  Corps  on  the 
grounds  that  "This  branch  does  not  have 
requirements  for  training  of  officers  at  the 
doctorate  level"  (see  attached  letter  of  Lt. 
Col.  Akers,  21  Aug.  1963).  Yet,  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Transportation  Corps  presently 
hires,  on  a  contract  basis,  civilian  Ph.  D.'s 
in  economics  at  $75  a  day  to  do  the  type  of 
work  Major wishes  to  do. 

Because  of  his  inability  to  acquire  the 
necessary  training  to  proceed  along  a  career 
course  In  his  chosen  field — systems  analysis/ 

operations      research — Major      has 

felt  It  necessary  to  submit  his  application 
for  resignation.  As  you  know,  I  am  very 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  military 
manpower  utilization,  and  I  feel  that  the 
loss  of  an  officer  of  Major 'e  experi- 
ence, ability  and  Interests  because  of  a  "lack 
of  a  reqiUrement  for  a  Ph.  D"  Is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  enclosed  statement  of  a  requirement 
for  an  officer  with  a  pilot  rating  and  an 
economics  Ph.  D.,  prepared  by  Special  Stud- 
ies Office  of  the  Materiel  Command  on  16 
May  1967,  spteaks  for  Itself  in  outlining  the 
need  for  such  a  qualified  officer  In  the  areas  of 

Major 's  interests  and  training.  And 

yet,  the  Transjwrtatlon  Corps  has  repeat- 
edly denied  the  need  for  such  specialists, 
preferring  instead  to  hire  civilian  Ph.  D.'s 
on  a  contract  basis.  In  a  conversation  with 
a  member  of  my  staff,  Colonel  Royal  of  the 
Transportation  Corps  stated  that  this  pwUcy 
was  based  on  an  overall  military  personnel 
policy  of  rapid  rotation  of  officers  to  create 
"military  generalists"  rather  than  specialists 
In  fields  like  cost  effectiveness  analysis. 

While  the  Armed  Forces  need  a  supply  of 
general  officers,  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  a 
need  for  specialists,  and  that  only  a  small 
number  of  officers  will  advance  to  colonel 
and  higher  ranks.  Therefore,  a  personnel 
policy  of  training  every  officer  to  be  a  "gen- 
erallst"  with  no  opportunities  for  the  kind  of 

specialization  which  men  of  Major  's 

caliber  wish  to  achieve  seems  to  be  in- 
efficient and  conducive  to  dissatisfaction 
and  resignations. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
case  as  It  applies  specifically  to  the  Trans- 
portation Corps  and  the  lack  of  require- 
ments for  economic  Ph.  D.'s  In  the  officer 
grades  and  generally  to  the  Army's  person- 
nel utilization  policies.  I  am  enclosing  cop- 
ies of  a  nimaber  of  doctmients  connected 
with  this  case  for  your  information.  I  would 
also  appreciate  receiving  any  recent  studies 
or  material  you  might  have  on  military  man- 
power utilization  and  personnel  manage- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  this  case  will 
stimulate  a  review  of  the  particular  policies 
involved  in  this  matter. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Citbtis. 


Department  op  the  Armt,  Otfick 

THE    SKCRETAEY    OP   THE    ARMT, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cortis, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Cttrtis:  This  letter  is  In  reply  to 
your  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  behalf  of  Major who  con- 
tacted you  concerning  his  resignation  from 
the  Army. 


Major 


-'s  desire  to  attend  advanced 


schooling  is  understandable;  however,  his  re- 
quest wivs  denied  on  the  basis  that  his  branch 
(Transportation  Corps)  has  no  requirement 
for  an  officer  with  the  qualifications  that  he 
desires  to  attain. 

This  year  under  the  Army's  advanced  de- 
gree program  more  than  900  officers  are  en- 
rolled in  colleges  and  universities  all  pre- 
paring themselves  to  fulfill  certain  Army 
positions  that  require  jwst-graduate  training. 
The  existing  program  is  aimed  at  permitting 
the  Army  to  plan  ahead  in  filling  some  3,400 
positions  that  have  been  determined  to  re- 
quire a  certain  degree  of  postgraduate  train- 
ing. 

In  case  of  positions  requiring  graduate  de- 
grees, the  career  branch  anticipates  vacan- 
cies for  about  two  years  in  advance.  These 
vacancies  may  be  caused  by  anticipated 
transfer  of  the  incumbent,  retirement,  or  the 
creation  of  new  requirements.  In  any  case, 
the  position  must  first  be  identified  and  the 
requirement  validated  before  the  position  is 
assigned  to  the  branch  and  an  officer  selected 
for  advanced  schooling. 

Major  "s  request  to  attend  ad- 
vanced schooling  was  reviewed  by  his  branch, 
and  he  was  considered  by  the  Army  Education 
Requirements  Board  as  a  possible  candidate 
to  fill  a  position  requiring  post-graduate 
work  in  economics.  The  final  determination 
was  that  be  would  not  be  selected  for  ad- 
vanced schooling  at  this  time  due  to  a  lack 
of  a  requirement  for  such  an  officer.  At  the 
present  time  the  Transportation  Corps  has 
12  officers  who  have  been  identified  and  who 
are  considered  to  be  best  qualified  for  selec- 
tion for  advanced  degrees,  when  and  If  a 
requirement  does  exist.  Unfortunately,  Major 
Is  not  among  the  12  officers  selected. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  personnel 
requirement  request  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Oerdel,  Chief  Special  Studies  Officer,  U.S. 
Army  Aviation  Command,  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Aviation  Command  or  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  as  a  valid  require- 
ment, nor  has  the  Army  Education  Require- 
ments Board  approved  the  training  of  an 
officer  for  this  position. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  precisely  on  the 
statements  concerning  the  hiring  of  civilian 
consultants,  because  the  exact  positions  to 

which  Major refers  are  unknovim.  The 

Army  does,  however,  hire  many  consultants 
In  the  field  of  economics  to  satisfy  temporary 
requirements  as  well  as  full  time  employees 
that  are  required  In  positions  which  are  en- 
hanced by  the  employment  of  civilian  experts 
who  are  more  stabilized  in  their  positions 
than  the  military  counterpart. 

For  the  most  part  the  training  of  career 
officers  Is  designed  to  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  which  will  In  turn  provide  the 
career  branch  with  an  individual  who  is  fully 
qualified  to  fill  any  vacancy  within  his  field. 
Only  under  the  Army  specialists'  program 
is  an  officer's  training  directed  toward  a  lim- 
ited field.  Major has  been  In. the  Army 

for  approximately  12  years.  Of  this  time  he 
has  spent  more  than  four  years  as  a  student, 
or  approximately  one-third  of  his  total  mili- 
tary service.  Throughout  this  time  his  train- 
ing has  been  programmed  to  provide  the 
Transportation  Corps  with  a  highly  qualified 
officer  with  the  necessary  scholastic  back- 
ground to  allow  him  to  pursue  the  highest 
realm  of  a  military  career. 

In  regard  to  your  questions  concerning 
utilization  of  officers  who  have  received  train- 


ing In  a  specific  field,  the  Army  makes  every 
effort  to  utilize  the  knowledge  gained  by  these 
officers  Immediately  after  completion  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  The  governing  factor, 
however,  is  the  need  of  the  service  at  the 
time  the  mdividual  Is  being  considered  for 
reassigrunent.  On  occasions  a  deferred  utiliza- 
tion tour  Is  more  appropriate  to  the  officer 
and  to  the  Army.  In  all  instances,  however, 
the  officer's  records  reflect  his  qualifications 
to  Include  any  specialized  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  he  has  attended. 

The  Army  is  vitally  interested  in  obtaining 
the  maximum  return  from  funds  expended  in 
training  an  individual  and  this  is  one  of  the 

major  reasons  Major was  not  selected 

for  further  schooling.  The  Army  does  not  feel 
that  the  m.axlmum  return  has  been  gained 
from  the  training  already  given  this  officer. 
Further,  there  are  other  officers  considered 
better  qualified  and  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  provide  the  Army  with  a  greater 
service  in  the  future. 

On  one  other  occasion  Major  re- 
quested to  be  assigned  to  a  specialist  pro- 
gram. However,  he  was  denied  on  the  brisls 
of  limited  career  schooling  and  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field. 

Att.xched  you  will  find  the  latest  proceed- 
ings of  the  Army  Education  Requiremen'.s 
Board  which  sunamarizes  the  Army's  require- 
ments for  officers  with  advanced  degrees.  You 
will  note  that  of  the  4,418  p)oslUons  Identi- 
fied only  225  require  a  PhD.  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  in  the  engineering  and  physic.il 
sciences.  You  may  be  assured  that  this  pro- 
gram is  periodically  reviewed  to  Insure  the 
best  utilization  of  personnel  and  to  achieve 
the  greatest  return  for  the  Army. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  in  your  reply  concerning  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  L.  Hadawat. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  GS  Office, 

Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  may  be  noted  from 
the  DOD's  reply,  the  Army  was  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  this  major  had 
received  "more  than  4  years  as  a  stu- 
dent, or  approximately  one-third  of  his 
total  military  service"  and  that  this 
training  has  not  been  fully  utilized  as  yet. 
Thus  his  branch,  Transportation  Corps, 
turned  down  his  three  requests  for  sid- 
vanced  Ph.  D.  training.  Yet,  as  the  major 
notes,  he  was  never  assigned  to  a  vali- 
dated position;  the  Army  consistently 
reassigned  him  to  aircraft  maintenance 
jobs  which  did  not  utilize  his  special 
training  in  statistical  analysis  and  cost 
effectiveness.  Thus  his  4  years  of  ex- 
pensive schooling  were  effectively  wasted 
by  the  Army  because  the  Transportation 
Corps  did  not  have  any  openings  for  his 
skills,  or  their  rotation  policies  did  not 
allow  them  to  utilize  his  skills  to  good 
advantage. 

Also,  as  the  DOD  points  out,  the  Army 
would  rather  hire  civilian  economists  at 
liigher  cost  "to  satisfy  temporary  re- 
quirements as  well  as  full-time  employees 
that  are  required  in  positions  which  are 
enhanced  by  the  employment  of  civilian 
experts  who  are  more  stabilized  in  their 
positions  than  the  military  counter- 
parts." Yet,  as  the  major  replies,  in  his 
letter  to  me  of  August  3,  1967: 

If  more  stabilization  Is  necessary  to  do  a 
good  job  why  then  does  not  the  Army  stabi- 
lize the  military  personnel  to  fulfill  these 
requirements  at  less  cost  with  more  military 
experience. 

This  example  of  wasted  manpower  and 
discouraging  assignment  policies  by  the 
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military  demonstrates  Mr.  Carlson's 
point  effectively,  and  it  shows  again  why 
a  thorough  review  of  the  military's  man- 
power policies  Is  desperately  needed.  If 
competent  and  qualified  officers,  who  are 
wiiuiig  and  able  to  serve  if  only  their 
qualifications  can  be  utilized  so  that 
their  careers  are  interesting,  are  forced 
by  thoughtless  assignment  policies  into 
resigning  in  discouragement  and  disgust, 
then  we  should  be  thinking  of  ways  to 
change  present  policy. 

I  would  like,  at  tWs  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord, to  reprint  Mr.  Carlson's  speech  in 
its  entirety,  so  that  the  many  interested 
Members  who  have  followed  these  discus- 
sions can  benefit  from  the  expertise 
which  Mr.  Carlson  brings  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  should  add  that  I  intend  to  bring 
these  remarks  to  the  attenti6n  of  the 
DOD  for  their  comments  and  observa- 
tions so  that  the  dialog  on  the  points 
I  have  been  making  can  continue;  and 
I  shall,  of  course,  make  their  reply  avail- 
able to  this  House. 

Mr.  Carlson's  speech  follows: 
Improving  EmciENCT  in  the  Use  op  Man- 

I>OWER    RESOUBCES  ^ 

(By  Jack  W.  Carlson)-' 

INTRODUCTION 

I  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  present  a 
paper  on  the  occaalon  of  the  Silver  Anni- 
versary of  the  Personnel  Research  Labora- 
tory. Many  of  the  alumni  and  current  mem- 
bers of  the  L>aboratory  are  attending  this 
conference  and  must  Justifiably  feel  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  for  what  the  Laboratory 
has  now  become.  Beginning  as  a  developer 
and  administrator  of  aptitude  tests,  It  Is  now 
the  Air  Force  Center  for  personnel  and  man- 
power research.  The  Initiation  of  the  Person- 
nel Management  Model  and  development  of 
Occupational  Analysis  mark  Ks  coming  of 
age  and  clearly  places  the  Laboratory  In  the 
forefront  of  research  organizations  within 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  challenge  of  the  Laboratory  today  Is 
to  remain  dynamic.  Members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  are  forecasting  a  doubling 
of  presently  accumulated  technical  knowl- 
edge within  the  next  25  years.  While  the 
Laboratory  and  participants  In  this  Sympo- 
sium celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past,  they  should  realize  that  the  world  of 
manpower  analysis  Is  rapidly  changing. 

My  purpose  Is  to  Identify  areas  for  anal- 
ysis and  Improvement  in  the  management 
of  manpower  resources  In  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  (DoD)  and  Air  Force. 
First,  the  objectives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  considered  in  relationship  to  our 
national  goals.  Brief  consideration  is  then 
given  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  machine- 
power  and  manpower  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  approaches  for  Identifying 
the  most  efficient  mix  of  manpower  skills. 
Policies  which  Influence  the  actual  flow  of 
personnel  are  evaluated  In  terms  of  their 
Impact  on  attracting,  retaining  and  motivat- 
ing each  skill-type  required.  In  the  flnal 
section,  I  have  commented  on  the  nature 


•  Delivered  at  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniver- 
sary symposium  on  Personnel  Research  and 
Systems  Advancement,  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
November  3.  1966,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

'  Mr.  Carlson  Is  currently  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  during 
1965-66,  he  was  Assistant  for  Special  Studies 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  analysis  and  conclusions  In  this  paper 
are  attributable  to  the  author  and  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  reflecting  the  views  of 
any  Federal  agency. 


and  magnitude  of  manpower  research  In  the 
Air  Force. 

One  conclusion  is  clear — the  Departments 
ot  Defense  and  the  Air  Force  are  only  mod- 
erately efficient  and  effective  in  the  use  of 
their  personnel.  It  is  equally  clear  that  sig- 
nificant improvements  can  be  made.  Prom 
Incomplete  analysis.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sert that  a  few  Important  improvements 
could  reduce  manpower  expenditures  by 
more  than  $2  billion  a  year  for  the  same 
level  of  performance,  or  DoD  could  benefit 
from  a  marked  Increase  In  personnel  per- 
formance with  no  reduction  In  cost.' 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  OTHER  NATIONAL  COALS 

As  an  economist,  I  am  naturally  concerned 
with  allocating  resources  among  competing 
claims  on  a  basis  of  least  costs.  Although 
there  are  a  few  resources  that  are  relatively 
"free,"  such  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink,  most  resources  are  scarce. 
(Even  those  that  were  once  free  are  becom- 
ing scarce,  e.g.,  clean  air.) 

These  resources  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  each 
individual  to  purchase  them  (demand)  and 
the  corresponding  availability  of  each  (sup- 
ply). The  actual  matching  of  these  two 
forces,  demand  and  supply,  is  called  a  price, 
or  the  trade-off  of  one  good  for  other  goods. 
While  prices  are  often  automatically  de- 
termined in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy, they  are  not  always  automatically 
available  in  the  public  sector.  Instead,  the 
government  must  deliberately  compute  prices 
("shadow  prices").  The  Ingredient  that  Is 
lacking  is  not  usually  the  supply  cost — 
although  at  times  computed  Incorrectly — 
but  rather,  the  demand.  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, demand  is  expressed  automatically  by 
"dollar  votes"  of  consumers  willing  and  able 
to  purchase  goods.  In  the  public  sector,  gov- 
ernment demand  for  goods  and  services 
comes  from  national  goals  which  are  given 
expression  through  the  media  of  the  ballot 
box,  demonstrations  and   legal  proceedings. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  fore- 
cast the  future  goals  and  objectives  of 
Americans.  The  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion has  recently  enumerated  and  costed  one 
set  of  goals.*  Their  analysis  shows,  first,  that 
the  cost  of  achieving  even  a  modest  array 
of  goals  far  exceeds  the  ability  of  the  econo- 
my to  pay  for  them.  Therefore,  trade-offs  be- 
tween highly  desirable  goals  must  be  made. 
Second,  the  achievement  of  even  a  lower 
level  of  these  goals  means  that  we  must  fol- 
low policies  that  sustain  the  economy  at  a 
high  level  of  economic  growth.  Third,  there 
are  a  variety  of  public  goods  demanded  by 
Americans  in  addition  to  national  defense. 
Some  of  these  are  urban  development,  social 
welfare,  improvements  in  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  better  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Department  fits  into  the 
achievement  of  these  American  goals  by  (1) 
providing  the  primary  focal  point  for  na- 
tional security  and  (2)  by  way  of  a  by-prod- 
uct, contributing  In  the  achievement  of  other 
national  goals.  Obviously,  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  help  raise  the  skill  level  of 
disadvantaged  Americans  while  fulfilling  Its 
primary  goal  of  national  security  at  little  or 
no  additional  cost,  then  it  should.  In  this 
way  Defense  can  achieve  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives while  simultaneously  developing 
skills  for  economic  growth  and  reducing  pov- 
erty. This  Is  extremely  important  now  be- 


'  This  doesn't  include  the  savings  to  society 
of  eliminating  the  draft.  A  partial  analysis 
of  this  aspect  of  manpower  wastage  can  be 
found  In  an  unpublished  paper  by  W.  Lee 
Hansen  and  Burton  A.  Welsbrod.  "Economics 
of  the  Military  Draft,"  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, October  28.  1966. 

*  Leonard  A.  Lecht.  Goals,  Priorities,  and 
Dollars,  The  Next  Decade.  (New  York:  The 
Free  Press)  1966. 


cause  total  Federal  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  purposes  have  had  to  be  cut  to  reduce 
pressures  on  prices  and  provide  more  funds 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  fiscal  year  1967, 
expendlttiren  subject  to  immediate  Presi- 
dential control  are  estimated  to  be  $23  bil- 
lion or  less,'  while  Defense  exi>endltures  are 
estimated  to  be  $70  billion  or  more,*  and 
expenditures  not  subject  to  Immediate  Presi- 
dential control  are  estimated  to  be  $31.5  bil- 
lion or  more  (e.g..  Veterans'  pensions.  Farm 
price  supports).'  Under  these  conditions 
other  worthwhile  objectives  suffer  unless 
they  can  be  achieved  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment's budget  of  over  $70  billion. 

However,  we  are  not  sure  of  the  total  Im- 
pact of  Defense  expenditures  on  the  Nation's 
manpower  resources  and  thus  on  both  na- 
tional security  and  other  goals.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  the  real  Increases  In  cost  and 
lower  levels  of  effectiveness  are  to  Defense 
by  including  programs  to  slmviltaneously 
achieve  Defense  objectives  and  other  national 
goals.  Therefore,  as  a  first  step  towards  re- 
ducing our  Ignorance,  a  study  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  measure  more  adequately  the  im- 
pact of  Defense  expenditures  on  the  economy 
through  withdrawing,  disciplining,  training, 
ediicating  and  discharging  men.  Then  other 
studies  should  follow  to  determine  more  In- 
telligently the  extent  that  DoD  should  assist 
further  In  achieving  other  national  goals. 

MANPOWER    COSTS    AND    REQUIREMENTS 

Once  the  national  objectives  of  the  De- 
fense Department  are  determined,  the  De- 
partment must  then  combine  men,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  at  the  least  cost.  Alterna- 
tives should  be  explored  to  accomplish  vari- 
ous levels  of  achievement.  Unfortunately,  the 
Defense  Department  has  traditionally  con- 
centrated Its  planning  activities  on  the  basis 
of  weapon  systems  with  less  regard  for  man- 
power resources.  This  has  occTirred  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  roughly  $30  bUllon  or  one- 
half  of  the  Defense  Budget  is  spent  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  comp>ensatlon  and  training 
costs.  With  over  one-half  of  Defense  ex- 
penditures Immediately  dependent  on  effec- 
tive use  of  manpower  resources,  DoD  should 
give  this  area  at  least  as  much  analysis  as 
that  given  to  the  development  of  weapons 
systems. 

After  arriving  at  a  rough  approximation  of 
the  proper  mix  of  manpower  and  machine 
power,  further  adjustments  must  consider 
the  "qualities"  or  characteristics  of  personnel 
in  relationship  to  each  current  and  future 
job.  It  makes  a  difference  if  military  and 
civilian  personnel  have  achieved  differing 
"quality  levels"  babed  on  higher  plateaus  of 
education,  skills,  and  experience.  It  matters 
both  In  terms  of  performance  and  costs. 

Each  service  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  now  separates  the  development  of 
manpower  requirements  (demand)  and  the 
actual  management  of  the  flow  of  personnel 
(supply) .  In  both  cases,  cost&  are  usually  ex- 
cluded or  understated. 

Numerous  Information  systems  covering 
portions  of  manpower  resources  In  each  of 
the  Services  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  never  been  effectively  Inte- 
grated. A  data  system  exl&ts  for  costs  and  Is 
completely  separated  from  the  data  for  man- 
power requirements.  In  addition,  there  is  an- 
other describing  the  characteristics  of  per- 
sonnel actually  on  active  duty.  Furthermore, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  there  is  only  a 
primitive  Air  Force  or  Defense-wide  data 
system  for  civilian  personnel. 

One  of  the  few  crude  bridges  In  this  gap 
is  the  development  of  personnel  "cost  fac- 
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»  Testimony  given  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Director  Charles  Schultze  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, September  12,  1966. 

•The  Budget  Message  of  the  President, 
January  1967. 

'  Op,  cit.,  Director  Schultze's  testimony. 


tors"  which  usually  reflect  only  current 
budget  costs.  They  do  not  include  In-kind 
benefits  such  as  dependent  medical  care  or 
future  cash  payments  such  as  retirement  or 
"Insurance"  payments  for  disability.  There  is 
no  costing  of  personnel  as  they  flow  through 
career  patterns.  Including  expenditures  for 
training,  education,  orientation  and  relative 
levels  of  performance.  Consequently  each 
Service  has  practically  no  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  each  personnel  type.  One  reason 
for  this  situation  Is  the  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing this  kind  of  data  in  the  present  structxire 
of  the  Plannlng-Programming-Budgetlng 
System.  Apparently  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  data  for  a  Personnel  System. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  develop  even  crude  total  person- 
nel costs  factors  was  conducted  during  1966 
in  the  "clvlUanlzatlon"  studies  (Project 
MIXFIX) .  Even  this  seemingly  obvious  step 
was  Incomplete,  and  only  the  Air  Force  at- 
tempted to  relate  costs  to  each  type  of 
skilled  personnel  affected  by  clvlUanlzatlon 
of  the  military  force.  In  the  futxire,  both 
average  costs  and  those  costs  associated  with 
adding  a  few  Individuals  to  an  on-going  ac- 
tivity (marginal  costs)  should  be  developed. 

Costs  can  be  computed  for  each  type  of 
skilled  resource  based  upon  occupation  (or 
specialty),  educational  level,  major  academic 
field  ( for  recently  graduated  personnel ) ,  ex- 
perience, mental  capabilities  (e.g.,  AFQT, 
AFOQT),  physical  attributes  (e.g.,  eyesight), 
risk  acceptance  levels  and  other  useful 
characteristics  (or  fewer).  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence In  cost  between  an  M.B.A.  statistician, 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment,  with  3  years  In  the  fleld  and  10 
years  on  active  duty,  adept  at  quantitative 
analysis  who  seeks  to  avoid  risk-taking;  and 
a  B.S.  physical  education  major,  1  year  as  a 
maintenance  officer  and  5  years  active  duty, 
low  on  verbal  and  quantitative  capability, 
20:20  vision,  who  seeks  risk  and  Is  a  pilot. 
There  is  a  difference  between  an  experienced 
engineer  In  the  Civil  Service  and  an  inexpe- 
rienced officer  returning  from  the  Engineer- 
ing School  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  addition,  there  are  differences 
in  both  the  effectiveness  and  substltutablUty 
of  different  Individuals  with  different  char- 
acteristics. 

In  setting  manpower  requirements,  these 
cost  and  performance  differences  should  not 
be  Ignored.  Manpower  requirements  are  now 
set  with  only  the  most  Indirect  considera- 
tion of  costs.  Boards  of  officers  or  distin- 
guished Individuals  decide  what  the  educa- 
tional level  should  be  for  entire  military  oc- 
cupations, or  each  supervisor  Is  asked  to 
specify  personnel  qualities  needed  for  each 
Job  under  his  Jurisdiction.  Skill  levels  are 
therefore  not  directly  related  to  cost  nor  are 
they  constrained  by  increases  in  costs.  Boards 
of  officers  and  supervisors  quite  naturally 
prefer  more  highly-trained  personnel  irre- 
spective of  the  Job.  Nor  are  cost  considera- 
tions forced  on  higher-level  decision  makers. 
At  the  highest  levels  Increases  in  Defense 
appropriations  are  easier  to  obtain;  and,  in 
addition,  the  draft  guarantees  a  flow  of 
skilled  personnel  who  are  paid  at  less  than 
civilian  market  wages.  Although  the  draft 
does  not  assist  the  recruitment  of  dvll 
service  personnel,  the  fact  of  easily  obtain- 
able defense  dollars  creates  a  bias  toward 
specifying  hlgh-sklll  levels  within  the  civil- 
ian component  of  DoD.  The  average  dis- 
tribution of  grades  among  military  officers 
in  1951  was  0-3.0  (Captain)  and  was  0-3.1 
(or  essentially  the  same)  in  1964.  Enlisted 
grades  crept  from  E-3.6  (between  Corporal 
and  Staff  Sergeant)  in  1951  to  E-3.0  (nearly 
Staff  Sergeant)  in  1964.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  average  Civil  Service  grades  rose 
rapidly  from  GS  5.3  (1951)  to  GS  7.4  (1964). 
While  the  military  services  n.ished  to  Increase 
the  educational  and  skill  levels  of  most  Jobs 
with    the    grade    structures    remaining    the 


same.  Civil  Service  escalated  grade  levels  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing. 

An  obvious  example  of  over-Investment  Is 
found  in  the  requirement  that  all  pilots  have 
baccalaureate  degrees  or  higher.  There  is  no 
Indication  that  officers  with  baccalaureate 
degrees  do  better  In  purely  flying  assign- 
ments than  those  without  baccalaxireate  de- 
grees. Currently  (July  1,  1966),  183  pilots  on 
flying  status  hold  doctors  degrees  and  4.586 
have  earned  masters  degrees.  Many  other 
officers  with  advanced  degrees  and  enlisted 
personnel  with  high  school  diplomas  and 
college  training  are  doing  menial  military 
tasks  which  are  well  below  their  capabilities. 

The  overstatement  of  requirements  for 
each  personnel  type  has  resulted  In  each 
Service  maintaining  an  unnecessarily  large 
educational  and  training  program.  Yet,  the 
graduates  of  the  programs  which  develop  the 
highest  skills  are  not  likely  to  stay  in  the 
military  beyond  the  period  of  time  that  they 
are  obligated  to  serve,  because  the  over- 
statement of  requirements  results  In  their 
being  assigned  Jobs  which  to  them  are  un- 
challenglng.  (In  addition,  current  personnel 
policies  fall  to  encourage  either  retention  or 
motivation  as  discussed  below) .  The  Services 
consequently  find  themselves  In  the  waste- 
ful position  of  educating  and  training  two 
or  more  men  when  only  one  may  have  been 
adequate.  If  the  requirement  had  not  been 
overstated.  There  are  analytical  methods 
which  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  either 
understating  or  overstating  manj>ower  re- 
quirements. 

Manpower  requirements  can  be  determined 
by  treating  each  organization  as  a  producer 
of  services  or  products  for  other  organiza- 
tions. What  Is  necessary  is  an  Identifiable 
service  or  product  and  the  manpower  Inputs. 
Each  skill  type  (broadly  defined)  has  a  dif- 
ferent and  measurable  Impact  on  the  output 
of  each  organization.  The  same  Is  true  for 
various  combinations  of  skill  types.  Assum- 
ing the  trade-off  between  machine  power  and 
manpower  is  made,"  then  the  output  meas- 
ure of  each  organization  can  be  Identified. 

For  example,  a  wing  which  supports  and 
operates  B-52's  or  P-105's  might  be  meas- 
ured by  Operational  Readiness  Indices  such 
as  number  of  sorties  flown,  number  of  air- 
craft assigned,  number  of  successful  mis- 
sions, number  of  aircraft  committed,  num- 
ber of  aircraft  In  commission  each  day, 
number  of  aircraft  flying  hours,  and  average 
time  required  for  the  tum-pround  of  air- 
craft. 

In  some  cases,  qualitative  measures  will 
ha.e  to  be  used  bf^cause  some  outputs  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  easy  quantification. 
In  the  case  of  a  research  organization  such 
as  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  merely 
counting  the  number  of  reports  or  pages  In 
reports  each  year  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  professional  staff  members  employed 
to  produce  them  Is  Inadequate.  Some  meas- 
ure of  the  quality  of  the  work  Is  necessary. 

All  military  organizations  (e.g.,  squadrons, 
wings)  with  similar  missions  or  outputs  and 
with  similar  equipment  can  be  evaluated  as 
to  variations  In  the  mix  of  skill  types,  and 
one  mix  of  skill  types  may  tend  to  achieve 
higher  levels  of  performance — as  for  example 
measured  by  the  Operational  Readiness  In- 
dexes. The  variations  In  skill  types  could  be 
made  to  Identify  personnel  types  (based  on 
education,  experience,  training,  aptitudes, 
etc.)  which  are  associated  with  higher  levels 
of  performance.  The  cost  (compensation, 
training,  variations  In  number  of  working 
days,  etc.)  of  each  group  of  personnel  or  skill 
type  could  be  attached  to  Its  apparent  pro- 
ductivity. The  direction  of  change  In  the 
skill-mix,  for  each  type  of  organization  can 


*  This  Is  a  simplifying  assumption.  The  rel- 
ative cost  and  effectiveness  of  personnel  types 
will  Impact  on  the  deepening  and  broaden- 
ing of  machine  power,  but  this  is  not  Included 
In  the  discussion  that  follows. 


be  revealed  by  this  process.  The  decision  to 
change  Is  easy  If  the  costs  of  two  skill-types 
are  the  same  but  one  typically  performs  bet- 
ter In  relationship  to  the  organization's  mis- 
sion. But  IX  the  coBt  of  the  higher  performer 
Is  also  larger,  the  choice  Is  more  difficult  and 
the  decision-maker  must  Judge  If  the  in- 
crease In  performance  Is  worth  the  Increase 
In  cost. 

In  contrast  to  the  organizational  approach, 
requirements  can  be  determined  by  studying 
each  exlstirg  Job  and  how  it  Is  related  to 
other  Jobs.  The  elements  making  up  each 
Job  can  be  Identified.  Each  group  of  factors 
thus  complied  for  each  Job  can  then  be  iden- 
tified with  personnel  tj-pes.  Then  the  require- 
ments of  an  entire  organization  can  be  de- 
termined by  summing  the  personnel  types 
for  each  Job.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  rec- 
ognize the  Interdependence  of  Jobs  within  a 
military  unit.  This  approach  looks  at  the 
problem  from  the  small  or  element  of  each 
Job  and  then  adds  up  the  elements  for  each 
Job  requirement  and  hence  applies  this  to 
all  the  Jobs  In  an  organization. 

The  organizational  approach  Identifies  the 
more  productive  organizations  and  the  per- 
sonnel types  making  for  the  greater  effective- 
ness. Then  more  of  the  productive  types  are 
substituted  for  the  less  effective  personnel 
types  under  the  cost  constraint  until  the  best 
mix  Is  achieved;  this  becomes  the  organiza- 
tional requirement  Including  requirements 
for  each  job. 

The  process  of  determining  requirements 
should  be  repeated  regularly  to  be  consistent 
with  the  dynamic  changes  In  DoD.  Both  of 
the  above  processes  will  greatly  assist  In  re- 
ducing the  misstatement  of  manpower  re- 
quirements and  possible  over-investment  In 
personnel  skills. 

In  addition,  not  only  the  demand  for  per- 
sonnel types  changes,  but  the  supply  of  each 
personnel  type  changes.  For  example,  the 
quality  of  Instruction  that  schools  and  col- 
leges provide  has  Increased  dramatically  dur- 
ing the  pest  decade.  This  Is  refiected  In  the 
3 .2 To  (trend)  Increase  in  productivity  per 
man-hour  of  which  some  studies  show  7/8ths 
can  be  explained  by  education,  training  and 
other  causes  of  technological  change.  Over 
50 Tc  of  the  growth  of  GNP  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  source."  Under  these  growth 
conditions,  the  Defense  Department  Is  found 
wanting.  In  many  areas,  Jobs  or  organiza- 
tional requirements  have  not  been  reevalu- 
ated for  10  years  and  longer.  This  means  Jobs 
that  once  required  a  college  degree  might 
now  require  a  high  school  degree,  but  the 
former  requirement  still  exists.  The  net  re- 
sult of  lagging  behind  the  dynamics  of  the 
real  world  is  even  greater  and  continually 
Increasing  the  military's  overstatement  of  re- 
quirements for  each  Job.  This  naturally  leads 
to  an  unsatisfied  man  performing  in  bis  Job 
at  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  his  capa- 
bility. He  becomes  discouraged  and  dissatis- 
fied, waiting  for  the  day  he  can  return  to  an 
environment  In  civilian  life  which  will  allow 
htm  to  use  his  full  capabilities  and  which 
will  reward  him  for  this. 

PERSONNEL    POLICIES    AND    RESEARCH 

Personnel  policies  must  be  modified  to  at- 
tract, retain  and  motivate  the  flow  of  per- 
sonnel types  required  for  the  Defense  mis- 
sion. It  Is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  mix 
this  year  or  next,  but  for  several  years.  There- 
fore, drafting,  disciplining,  training,  educat- 
ing, and  discharging  should  be  evaluated  as 
an  Integrated  personnel  system  with  all  the 
techniques  associated  with  systems  analysts. 


» See  Edward  Denlson,  The  Sources  of  Eco- 
nomic Growth  in  the  United  States,  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Growth,  1962;  J.  Kendrlck, 
Productivity  Trends  in  the  United  States.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1961; 
and  Robert  Solow  "Technical  Change  and  the 
Aggregate  Production  FHinctlon,"  Review  of 
Economics  and  Statistics.  1957. 
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The  objectives  of  this  should  be  to  match  the 
flow  of  personnel  types  to  the  requirements 
of  each  job.  AltenLatlve  personnel  policies 
and  practices  should  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine those  which  attract,  retain  and  moti- 
vate each  personnel  type  to  meet  adequately 
each  Job  requirement  at  the  lowest  costs.  If 
DoD  objectives  include  assisting  disadvan- 
taged young  men  (Category  IV's),  then  the 
costs  and  effectiveness  may  vary  accordingly. 

During  the  past  few  years,  each  service  has 
generally  attempted  to  retain  any  and  all 
personnel  who  would  stay.  This  Is  true  almost 
without  exception  for  servicemen  who  had 
completed  more  than  their  Initial  obligation. 
Fortunately,  this  policy  has  been  successful 
in  providing  the  total  number  of  people 
needed.  Prior  to  the  buildup  in  Vietnam, 
June  30.  1964,  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  had 
stated  requirements  that  55 '~r  of  their  total 
force  should  be  career  personnel.  The  Air 
Force  achieved  54 'c  or  98':^  of  Its  goals.  But. 
the  IndlvidvialB  who  accepted  career  status 
were  not  usually  the  ones  the  Air  Force  need- 
ed to  fill  the  more  technical  Jobs  identified 
for  career  servicemen.  For  example,  during 
the  last  five  years,  31 '"^  of  all  eligible  first- 
term  Motor  Vehicle  Operators,  Management 
Engineering  Specialists.  Paclcaglng  Experts 
and  Information  Helpers  agreed  to  accept 
career  status  in  the  Air  Force.  Only  6%  of 
the  Defense  Missile  Guidance  Mechanics, 
Ballistic  Missile  Launch  Repairmen  and  In- 
strument Repair  Technicians  accepted  career 
status.  A  similar  pattern  appeared  among 
officer  personnel.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the 
nonrated  personnel  In  the  Operations  Oc- 
cupational Group  remained  beyond  the  sixth 
year  while  only  28' i  of  the  Civil  Engineering 
Occupational  Group  stayed. 

The  loss  miist  be  measured  by  both  re- 
duced performance  from  Inadequately 
trained  or  insufficiently  experienced  person- 
nel and  increased  training  and  processing 
costs  due  to  higher  turnover  of  people.  The 
training  of  a  Defense  Missile  Guidance  Me- 
chanic coetfi  about  tlO.OOO  and  requires  255 
training  days,  while  the  Motar  Vehicle  Op- 
erator costs  only  tl.OOO  and  requires  75  days." 
The  loss  of  the  Missile  Guidance  Mechanic  is 
10  times  greater  In  money  and  over  3  times 
more  coetly  in  time.  If  the  retention  ratee  for 
both  skill  areas  Is  desired  to  be  the  same  at. 
say  18'^  .  then  the  Defense  EteparLment  could 
pay  up  to  $6,000  In  cash  to  each  mechanic 
while  maintaining  the  current  pay  of  the 
vehicle  operator  and  disallow  reenllstment  of 
excessive  drivers,  or  p.iy  the  vehicle  operators 
less  so  as  to  retain  only  18  percent  of  the 
drivers  and  pay  the  mechanics  something 
greater  than  86.000  additional. 

Shortcomings  of  the  i>ersonnel  system  in 
the  past  need  not  plague  the  Services  In  the 
future.  There  are  several  personnel  policies 
that  can  and  do  assist  In  providing  the  re- 
quired mix  of  skilled  personnel. 

First,  the  draft  is  of  tremendous  assistance 
to  each  Service  In  providing  both  the  re- 
quired number  and  many  skJUed  personnel  at 
lower  pay  levels  than  the  same  young  man 
would  receive  in  the  private  sector.  The  De- 
fense Department  haa  indicated  that  It  would 
cost  an  additional  (5-15  billion  to  attract 
and  retrain  the  same  type  and  number  of 
young  men  vrtthout  the  draft." 


'*  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  House  of 
P.epresentatlves,  June  7, 1965. 

"  Because  the  draft  provides  manpower  to 
the  Services  at  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  for  similarly  skilled  men  In  the  civilian 
economy,  the  Services  tend  to  favor  military 
techniques  and  methods  which  use  relatively 
large  amounts  of  labor  In  general,  and  skilled 
labor.  In  particular.  Also,  total  production  for 
the  entire  economy  Is  lower;  manpower  Is 
used  where  It  Is  not  most  productive.  There- 
fore, the  social  cost  of  95-15  billion  which 
Is  now  borne  by  drafted  young  men  would 
be  reduced  by  moving  towards  a  voluntary 
force. 


Originally,  the  draft  was  designed  to  dis- 
tribute the  burden  of  protecting  our  coun- 
try upon  all  citizens:  and.  as  a  byproduct.  It 
provided  a  desirable  "civilian  flavor"  In  each 
military  Service.  The  draft,  however.  Is  a 
great  subsidy  for  DoD,  and  its  cost  unfortu- 
nately is  not  equally  distributed  among  the 
Nation's  young  men.  In  fact,  the  cost  tends 
to  be  borne  by  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  avoid  the  draft  through  college  or  other 
types  of  deferments. 

Second,  the  structure  of  compensation  and 
Incentives  is  very  Important  in  securing  the 
mix  of  personnel  types  required.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  private  sector,  where  market 
forces  operate  more  fully,  does  provide  In- 
sights which  may  be  helpful  in  improving 
the  structure  of  compensation.  The  private 
sector  pays  for:  higher  levels  of  skill,  relative 
scarcity  of  each  occupation,  superior  per- 
formance, higher  levels  of  education,  greater 
experience,  greater  responsibility.  Increases 
In  hazard,  and  disruptions  to  family  life. 
The  private  sector  pays  over  88  <,  of  Its 
compensations  In  cash. 

In  contrast  to  the  private  sector,  the  mili- 
tary has  recognized  only  half  of  the  criteria 
above:  "Increase  in  hazard,"  "greater  expe- 
rience." "disruption  to  family  life,"  and.  re- 
cently, some  Increased  payment  for  "relative 
scarcity  of  occupations"  among  enlisted  per- 
sonnel (e.g..  Proficiency  Pay  and  the  Variable 
Reenllstment  Bonus).  Also  Increased  pay  Is 
given  to  a  relatively  few  officers  for  sjjeclal 
qualifications;  doctors  of  medicine  and  law- 
yers. Except  for  the  above  cases.  Increased 
pay  Is  not  usually  given  for  "higher  levels 
of  skill."  "higher  levels  of  education,"  "supe- 
rior performance"  or  "relative  scarcity  of 
each  occupation."  Almost  without  exception, 
DoD  has  requested  higher  across-the-board 
compensation  increases  Instead  of  differen- 
tial pay  so  as  to  recognize  more  fully  higher 
skin  and  educational  levels.  The  salary  re- 
form studies  of  the  Hook  Commission  in  1949, 
the  Cordiner  Committee  in  1958  and  the  Ran- 
dall panel  in  1963  did  not  fully  consider  dif- 
ferential pay.  And  now,  weapon  systems  and 
military  planning  are  more  sophisticated,  but 
DoD  is  saddled  with  an  archaic  compensa- 
tion structure.  The  net  result  Is  that  DoD 
pays  highly  skilled  personnel  too  little  and 
less  skilled  personnel  too  much.  With  the 
economy  at  a  high  level  of  employment  and 
with  Incre.ises  In  growth  dependent  on  the 
efficient  use  of  manpower  resources,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  be  s.-itisfied  with  continually 
over-paying  some  of  its  personnel  and  under- 
paying others.  Pay  must  be  used,  as  It  was 
intended,  to  attract,  retain  and  motivate  the 
wide  range  of  personnel  skills  that  are  re- 
quired. No  more  or  no  less  should  be  paid. 
There  are  other  critical  claims  on  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  that  cannot  go  uiu'ecognized. 
The  current  under-payment  of  some  per- 
sonnel leads  to  excessive  turnover  and  the 
associated  higher  costs  for  additional  train- 
ing. The  overpayment  of  others  leads  to 
higher  than  necessary  compensation  costs 
and  training  costs  which  compounds  the 
problem. 

Military  compensation  distributes  more 
noncash  benefits  by  providing  more  "free" 
present  and  future  services  than  Is  the  prac- 
tice In  tiie  private  sector.  To  add  to  the  prob- 
lem the  proportion  of  noncash  and  delayed 
elements  of  total  compensation  has  increased 
since  1919. 

Roughly  50"^;  of  total  compensation  Is  now 
labeled  basic  pay  and  is  paid  in  cash.  Thirty 
percent  is  paid  for  special  purposes  such  as 
housing,  clothing  and  hazard  allowances 
which  may  be  paid  in  cash  le.g.,  hazard  pay) 
or  in  kind  (e.g..  housing).  Over  20':'o  Is  paid 
for  strictly  nonc.Tsh  or  future  benefits  for 
such  services  as  dependent  medical  care  and 
for  future  pays  such  as  retirement  and  "in- 
surance" for  disability. 

The  more  elderly  use  noncash  services  more 
than  younger  personnel.  Therefore,  greater 
compensation  accrues  in  this  form  to  older 
an  '  more  senior  personnel.  Also,  it  is  evident 


that  free  services  are  used  more  extensively 
than  Is  necessary.  If  the  Federal  Government 
gave  In  cash  to  military  personnel  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  cost  of  providing  free  medi- 
cal facilities  to  dependents  and  service  per- 
sonnel for  nonsert)ice-coTinecfed-medico(- 
care,  less  medical  service  would  be  demanded 
by  service  personnel  because  of  their  higher 
preference  for  other  goods  and  services.  A 
move  In  this  direction  can  help  to  alleviate 
over-crowding  In  military  medical  facilities. 

Almost  all  servicemen  prefer  a  higher 
amount  of  cash  now  rather  than  future  pay- 
ments. This  Is  evident  by  the  Interest  rate 
military  personnel  are  willing  to  pay  for 
consumer  goods.  Generally,  younger  people 
are  willing  to  pay  high  rates  of  Interest  to 
borrow  for  the  essentials  of  courting  and 
setting  up  housekeeping.  The  time  preference 
or  Interest  rate  for  cash  Is  typically  10-20"" 
for  younger  military  personnel.  This  rate  is 
significantly  higher  than  either  Government 
bond  yields  of  4  '^  %  or  lower  government 
accounting  rates  of  3  or  3',^%.  Because  of 
this  difference,  Income  promised  20  years  In 
the  future  means  little  or  nothing  now  to 
young  servicemen,  but  It  means  a  higher 
cost  by  government  computations.  Charac- 
teristically, Government  pay  Increases  during 
the  past  five  years  have  Ignored  this  fact 
and  have  Increased  retirement  pay  at  a  faster 
rate  than  cash  payments. 

To  an  airman  or  officer  In  his  nineteenth 
year  of  service,  a  basic  pay  increase  at  the 
guldepost  rate  of  3.2%  means  25-35%  In- 
crease In  compensation  that  year.  This  arises 
because  the  retirement  pay  Is  a  fixed  percent 
of  terminal  basic  pay  and  provides  a  stream 
of  retirement  Income  that  50%  of  the  basic 
pay  Increase  for  the  remaining  life  of  the 
serviceman.''  In  contrast,  the  airman  or  offi- 
cer completing  his  first  year  of  service  re- 
ceives practically  nothing  In  present  value 
terms  from  the  Increase  In  his  retirement. 
(A  similar  but  smaller  impact  occurs  with 
Civil  Service  pay;  retirement  pay  Is  based  on 
a  percent  of  the  average  Income  of  the 
highest  five  years) .  Thus,  pay  Increases  given 
to  military  and  Civil  Service  personnel  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  have  given  very  small 
compensation  increases  to  junior  and  middle 
career  personnel  and  have  given  very  large 
increases  to  personnel  who  have  long  since 
committed  themselves  to  a  career  and  who 
generally  possess  less  education  and  are  less 
open  to  Innovation.  This  Is  another  example 
of  the  government  Increasing  the  compensa- 
tion of  senior  personnel  much  more  rapidly 
than  Junior  and  middle  career  personnel  who 
are  generally  In  short  supply.  The  additional 
cost  of  rapidly  Increasing  compensation  for 
senior  personnel  Is  In  many  cases  unneces- 
sarily burdening  the  taxpayer  without  any 
significant  returns. 

The  above  deficiencies  in  the  military  com- 
pensation system  (and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
civil  service)  are  further  encouraging 
younger  and  more  skilled  personnel  to  return 
to  the  private  sector  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  compensation  Is  not  predominantly 
based  on  old-age  or  paid  In  services.  The 
compensation  system  should  be  modified  to 
provide  more  compensation  In  cash,  greater 
differentials  based  on  skill  and  educational 
levels  and  less  future  pay.  If  the  Services 
wish  to  Increase  retention  and  motivation  at 
much  lower  costs. 

Third,  promotion  policies  are  successfully 
used  In  the  private  sector  to  retain  and  moti- 
vate skilled   personnel.  In  contrast,  In  the 
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'=For  example,  an  officer  of  43  years  of 
age,  who  is  a  Lt.  Colonel,  earns  $10,000  base 
pay,  has  a  remaining  life  expectancy  of  25 
years,  who  receives  a  base  pay  Increase  of 
3.2%  or  $320,  will  receive  a  compensation 
Increase  of  25%  or  $2 ,527.75  =  $320 +19 

$160 

n  =  l  (iT^OS)"" 
(The  above  calculation  considered  only  basic 
pay  and  retirement  and  thus  did  not  Include 
other  benefits.) 


Military  Services  and  to  some  extent  In  the 
Civil  Service,  promotions  are  seldom  given  for 
above-average  performance  and  for  purposes 
of  retention.  Promotions  are  primarily  based 
on  waiting  for  the  requisite  age  and  then 
being  promoted  along  with  poorer  performers. 
For  example.  In  the  December  1965  promo- 
tion to  Major  In  the  Air  Force,  only  1.3%  of 
all  promotions  were  based  In  any  way  on 
above-average  performance.  The  remainder, 
or  98.7%,  of  the  officers  promoted,  were 
treated  as  If  they  were  of  equal  performance 
and  were  promoted  after  roughly  the  same 
number  of  years  of  service.  Quite  obviously, 
many  officers  among  the  98.7%  had  superior 
performance  records  and  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  further  development,  while  In  the 
same  group  many  officers  had  below  average 
records  and  low  potential  for  development. 

There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  young 
and  highly  trained  men  as  to  be  told  that 
they  must  wait  and  be  promoted  with  "the 
herd."  Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  current  pol- 
icies Implicitly  say  to  highly  qualified  young 
men.  Naturally,  they  won't  stay  and  they 
don't  stay.  For  example,  the  retention  rate  of 
enlisted  personnel  after  completing  four  years 
In  1964  was  13%  for  those  with  the  rank  of 
E-3  (AIC)  and  33%  for  those  with  the  rank 
of  E-4  (SSgt)."  A  similar  pattern  emerges 
when  comparing  officers  with  more  advanced 
degrees  In  skill  areas  in  short  supply  and  offi- 
cers with  baccalaureate  degrees  In  academic 
disciplines  which  were  in  ample  supply. 

When  men  who  are  highly  trained  and  edu- 
cated leave  because  of  essentially  no  oppor- 
tunity and  no  promotion,  the  services  must 
maintain  a  larger  training  and  education  pro- 
gram for  less  capable  personnel.  It  Is  hard  to 
estimate  what  tremendous  losses  are  sus- 
tained by  such  personnel  policies,  but  the 
combination  of  existing  compensation  and 
promotional  policies  must  cause  at  least  a  670 
wastage  In  DoD  manpower  resources.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  roughly  $2  billion 
dollars.  Perhaps  It  Is  closer  to  $5  billion. 

Fourth,  awards  and  special  recognition  mo- 
tivate people  to  higher  performance  levels. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  pat  on  the 
back,  public  recognition,  and  medals  for  re- 
taining and  motivating  personnel.  Even  the 
seemingly  Insignificant  addition  of  lightning 
bolts  for  the  visors  of  Lieutenant  Colonels 
gave  outward  recognition  of  the  officer's  high 
status  and  probably  Increased  motivation. 
Commendably,  each  service  uses  this  policy 
tool  very  effectively. 

Plfth,  assignment  policies  can  and  do  have 
an  Impact  on  attracting,  retaining,  and  mo- 
tivating skilled  personnel.  In  the  civilian 
economy.  Individuals  specialize  early  in  their 
careers  and  then  broaden  themselves  for 
additional  levels  of  responsibility.  Among 
enlisted  and  civil  service  personnel,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  essentially  the 
same  thing.  But  this  Is  not  followed  with 
officers.  Officers  are  rotated  at  2-4  year  In- 
tervals into  and  out  of  specialties  and  occu- 
pation groups.  Although  each  Service  at- 
tempts to  develop  some  career  patterns,  their 
efforts  are  either  ineffective  or  are  ignored 
in  actual  assignments.  For  example,  an  offi- 
cer may  fly  for  one  tour,  then  be  an  academic 
Instructor,  then  a  management  analyst  and 
then  return  to  the  cockpit.  Each  job  requires 
on-the-job  training  and  may  mean  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  loss  for  each  3  years 
assigned  to  each  new  occupation.  This  ap- 
proach is  frequently  rationalized  because  of 
the  need  to  prepare  all  officers  for  general 
officer  responsibilities  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  .03%  can  be  general  officers  at  any 
one  time.  Or,  a  loose  career  ladder  is  main- 
tained to  allow  older  personnel  no  longer 
suitable  for  flying  or  combat  Jobs  to  move 


into  a  "desk  Job."  Of  course,  the  prepara- 
tions and  execution  of  a  war  requires  flexi- 
bility, but  the  current  assignment  policies 
appear  unduly  flexible  and  Intolerably  waste- 
ful. The  education  and  experience  patterns 
of  general  officers  could  Include  earlier  spe- 
cialization with  broadening  responsibilities 
later  In  a  career,  as  occurs  with  many  top 
executives  in  industry.  Flying  personnel 
could  be  given  a  career  pattern  which  in- 
cludes only  flying  with  the  flexibility  that 
pilots  could  leave  with  reduced  retirement 
benefits  or  a  lump  sum  payment  after,  say, 
10  or  15  years.  If  the  airlines  are  an  example, 
pilots  In  nonfighter  aircraft  can  have  suc- 
cessful careers  through  at  least  20  or  more 
years.  Fighter  aircraft  may  require  the  faster 
reflexes  of  youth  and,  therefore,  fighter  pilots 
should  be  considered  for  transfer  to  bombers 
or  cargo-carrying  aircraft  later  in  their 
careers. 

The  great  advances  In  technology  now  af- 
fecting the  Defense  Department  make  It  folly 
to  ignore  specialization  among  all  personnel. 
If  Ignored,  then  the  substitution  of  civilian 
personnel  in  the  place  of  military  personnel 
should  and  must  be  considered  as  a  desir- 
able alternative  in  all  but  direct  combat-type 
Jobs. 

While  It  is  easy  to  identify  problems,  and 
obviously  wasteful  policies,  it  is  much  harder 
to  correct  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  difficulties.  But  it  is  not  always  clear  that 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Conceptually,  It  is  possible  to  define  a  per- 
sonnel type — e.g.,  a  man  who  is  an  experi- 
enced comptroller  (more  than  one  year), 
non-rated,  company  grade  officer,  master's 
degree  In  business — and  trace  his  movement 
in  the  personnel  system,  given  current 
I)oUcles." 

This  can  be  followed  by  simulating  the 
modification  of  personnel  policies  (e.g.,  com- 
p>ensatlon  system  based  on  additional  pay 
for  higher  skill  and  educational  levels  and  a 
promotion  system  based  on  performance)  in 
order  to  calculate  the  likely  changes  in  the 
actions  of  each  personnel-type.  Then  the  cost 
stream  for  each  personnel-type  under  alter- 
native personnel  policies  should  be  deter- 
mined. Thereby,  least-cost  policy  options  can 
be  Isolated  for  the  decision-maker. 

To  carry  this  approach  further,  changes  in 
requirements  for  each  personnel-type  can  be 
simulated  In  relationship  to  the  needs  for 
manning  weapons  systems  and  other  mili- 
tary Jobs.  Again,  cost  streams  must  be  at- 
tached to  alternative  mixes  of  personnel- 
types.  Similarly,  alternative  requirements 
can  be  evaluated.  In  the  final  step,  simula- 
tion of  various  personnel  types  can  be  made 
on  the  requirement  side  as  well,  with  the  ul- 
timate matching  of  requirements  (demand) 
and  personnel  flows  (supply).  The  decision- 
maker can  intuitively  add  factors  not  already 
considered  and  then  make  a  selection  of  the 
mix  of  personnel  policies  and  a  statement  of 
requirements  at  or  near  the  lowest  costs.  This 
type  of  model,  or  more  correctly,  family  of 
models  offers  a  tremendous  potential  for 
greatly  improving  the  effectiveness  of  per- 
sonnel and  manpower  management,  and  at 
less  cost. 

The  creation  of  these  models  and  the  de- 
velopment of  other  research  projects,  dis- 
cussed above,  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  More- 
over, It  will  require  improvement  in  the  op- 
eration of  manpower  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  within  each  Service. 

To  be  most  effective,  applied  research  Is 
best  performed  under  special  environmental 
conditions.  These  are:  seml-lsolatlon  from 
operating  organizations;  latitude  to  initiate 


"The  causal  relation  may  have  been  re- 
versed— promotions  may  have  been  given  to 
enlisted  personnel  because  they  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  career  and  not  because  of  higher 
achievement  levels. 


» See  the  developments  at  the  Personnel 
Research  Labratory.  The  Personnel  Research 
has  successfully  applied  a  useful  flow  simu- 
lation technique  (modified  Markov  chain)  to 
the  Air  Force  officer  force  in  some  recent 
resesu-ch  efforts. 


projects  as  well  as  to  perform  assigned  re- 
search projects;  and  access  to  the  highest 
levels  In  each  Service  (Deputy  Chief  and 
Chief  of  Staffs.  Assistant  Secretary  and  Sec- 
retaries of  each  Service  and  DoD ) . 

Basic  research  Is  Ideally  conducted  in  an 
academic  environment  with  its  associated 
freedom  and  inquiring  atmosphere.  DoD 
should  include  grants  to  the  academic  com- 
munity to  foster  this  type  of  research. 

Applied  research  can  be  performed  in  es- 
sentially three  environments:  academic  com- 
munity, consulting  organizations,  and  In- 
house  applied  research  centers.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  each  should  be  used  by  DoD. 
More  contact  and  contracts  should  be  let  to 
competent  professors  In  civilian  universities. 
Consulting  groups,  such  as  the  Rand  Corpo- 
ration for  the  Air  Force,  provide  a  valuable 
and  Indispensable  bridge  between  the  aca- 
demic community  and  each  Service  as  well 
as  generating  imaginative  approaches  to  re- 
solving old  problems. 

In-house  research  efforts  are  particularly 
important  In  developing  new  systems  for  per- 
sonnel management  and  recommending 
policy  changes.  The  conceptual  development 
of  the  Personnel  Management  Model  and  the 
development  of  Occupational  Analysis  at  the 
Personnel  Research  Laboratory  are  two  very 
good  examples. 

Although  research  efforts  are  not  built 
overnight,  now  is  the  time  to  start.  Com- 
petent researchers  are  hard  to  find,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  Services  have  deluded  them- 
selves Into  thinking  they  ceui  have  a  research 
effort  In-house  merely  by  reorganizing  and 
labeling  new  Jobs  as  research  positions.  It  is 
time  that  the  Services  reduce  the  detri- 
mental fragmentation  of  their  efforts  and 
further  Isolate  research  centers  from  the  day- 
to-day  demands  of  military  operations. 

Improvement  in  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment will  require  the  Integration  of 
diverse  data  sources.  A  fruitful  starting  point 
can  be  the  integration  of  all  costs,  personnel, 
manpower,  training,  education,  preaccesslon, 
BOTC,  retirement,  and  Reserve  data  files, 
which  already  exist.  Computer  facilities  set 
aside  for  manpower  analysis  may  need  to  be 
expanded  in  each  of  the  Services.  As  in  the 
past,  the  Services  will  want  to  safeguard  the 
privacy  of  each  serviceman's  personnel  rec- 
ords. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory  is  the  focal  point  of  personnel 
and  manpower  applied  research.  It  will  need 
far  more  support  than  It  is  now  receiving  to 
match  the  challenge  of  the  1960'8  and  1970's. 
Also  the  Lab  needs  to  increase  its  ties  with 
all  relevant  disciplines  Including  economics 
in  the  academic  community  (Including  the 
Air  Force  Academy  and  Air  University).  One 
approach  is  to  reserve  manpower  spaces  at 
the  Laboratory  for  visiting  researchers  from 
academic  life  for  part  or  all  of  a  year.  Also, 
consultants  could  be  budgeted  to  work  on 
sF>eclal  problems.  In  addition,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  have  biannual  symposia  on  Air  Force 
and   DoD   Manpower  research. 

THE    POSmVE    SIDE    OF    THE    DOD    STODIES 

In  my  continuing  studies  of  military 
manpower  policies,  I  have  stressed  main- 
ly the  areas  of  weakness  in  the  present 
structure,  because  I  feel  there  is  much 
that  needs  to  be  improved  and  because 
I  feel  that  a  broadly  based  congressional 
study  along  the  lines  I  proposed  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  422.  is  very  necessary  at  this 
time.  But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  DOD  has  been  making  some 
positive  strides  in  certain  areas  of  man- 
power utilization.  One  such  improve- 
ment was  recently  called  to  my  attention 
in  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  article  reported  that  the 
DOD  has  given  its  approval  to  a  pro- 
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gram  to  triple  the  size  of  the  WAP  in 
order  to  "use  more  volunteers  Instead  of 
drafting  people." 

This  article  prompted  me  to  write  to 
Col.  Jeanne  Holm.  Director  of  the 
Women  in  the  Air  Force  concerning  this 
program.  My  letter  and  a  reply  I  received 
from  Colonel  Holm  follow: 

JOT.T  31, 1967. 
Col.  Jeanne  M.  Holm, 
Director,  Women  in  the  Air  Force, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Deax  Colonel  Holm:  I  was  very  Inter- 
ested In  reading  a  recent  news  report  which 
stated  that  the  DOD  has  approved  a  major 
expansion  of  the  Women  In  tiie  Air  Force  In 
order  to  use  more  volunteer  resources  rather 
than  extending  the  draft. 

This  Is  an  area  of  considerable  interest  to 
me,  as  I  feel  the  military  could  do  a  lot  more 
in  replacing  inductees  with  civilian-trained 
volunteers  and  career-oriented  volunteers. 
Therefore,  it  was  heartening  to  read  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  moving  in  this  direction  by  ex- 
panding the  WAF.  I  am  interested  in  de- 
veloping this  matter  further,  and  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  could  give 
me  on  the  positions  now  authorized  for 
women  in  the  Air  Force,  those  which  will  be 
opened  up  for  women  under  the  expansion 
program,  and  those  positions  which  are  now 
filled  by  inductees  or  regular  Air  Force 
troops  but  which  could  be  filled  by  women. 
Any  research  that  your  organization  has  done 
on  the  potential  utilization  of  women  in  the 
Air  Force  would  be  of  interest  to  me. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
women  civilians  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. If  you  have  any  information  on  this 
subject — both  in  present  utilization  and  fu- 
ture potential — I  would  appreciate  receiving 
It.  I  feel  that  a  public  and  congressional 
dialogue  on  the  possible  utilization  of  women 
In  WAF  and  civilian  positions  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  In  the  current  debate  on 
draft  reform. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yotfir  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cubtts. 


Air  Force  enlisted  specialties  In  order  to  de- 
termine which  additional  fields  will  be  open-id 
to  women  within  the  framework  of  mlaeion 
requirements  and  the  dictates  of  sound  per- 
sonnel management.  When  thla  determina- 
tion has  been  made,  we  will  furnish  you  with 
the  information  you  requested.  At  that  time, 
we  will  also  furnish  you  with  Information  on 
the  utilization  of  civilian  women  in  the  Air 
P\>rce. 

Your  Interest  In  the  utilization  of  women 
In  the  Armed  Forces  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Jeanne  M.  Holm, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Director,  Women  in  the  Air  Force. 


Department  or  the  Am  Force, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  9.  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  This  Is  an  In- 
terim response  to  your  letter  of  July  31.  1967, 
in  which  you  expressed  interest  in  the  re- 
cently announced  decision  to  expand  the 
utilisation  of  military  women  in  the  Air 
Force. 

This  decision  was  reached  after  an  exten- 
sive review  of  Air  Force  personnel  needs  and 
an  analysis  of  our  capability  to  recruit  and 
retain  women  quiQlfled  for  military  service 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Oommlsalon  on  Selective  Service  and 
consistent  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
objective  of  maximum  reliance  on  voluntary 
manpower  resources  during  a  period  of  ex- 
tended operations  and  high  draft  calls. 

With  reference  to  your  questions  concern- 
ing positions  which  will  be  open  to  women 
under  the  expanded  program,  currently  all 
Air  FHsrce  officer  Jobs  are  opened  to  qualified 
women  officers  except  those  that  are  re- 
stricted by  law.  For  example,  they  may  not 
be  members  of  air  crews  or  serve  in  grades 
above  lieutenant  colonel.  We  anticipate  no 
changes  In  this  policy  concerning  WAF  offi- 
cer utilization.  They  will  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed in  those  officer  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  either  by  education  or  actual  Job 
experience  prior  to  entering  the  military, 
consistent  with  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  At- 
tached Is  a  list  of  Air  Force  Jobs  being  per- 
formed by  women  officers. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  at  this  time  to 
give  you  complete  Infornxatlon  on  the  Jobs 
that  enlisted  women  will  fill  under  the  ex- 
panded strength,  as  this  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  A  review  is  being  made  of  all 


Am  Force  Specialties  Currently  Performed 
BY  WAF  Ofticers 

Director  of  Personnel  Management. 

Comptroller. 

Planning  Programming. 

Air  Traffic  Control  Staff  Officer. 

Weapons  Controller. 

Precision  Photographic  Services  Officer. 

Weather  Officer. 

Advanced  Weather  Officer. 

Staff  Scientist. 

Mathematician. 

Physicist. 

Chemist. 

Behavorlal  Scientist. 

Scientist,  Special. 

Staff  Development  Engineer. 

Development  Engineer.  Special. 

System  Program  Staff  Officer. 

Communlcatlons-Hectronlcs  Staff  Officer. 

Communications  Officer. 

Ground  Electronics  Officer. 

Electronic  Computer  Maintenance  Officer. 

Transportation  Staff  Officer. 

Transportation  Officer. 

Supply  Services  Staff  Officer. 

Supply  Services  Operations  Officer. 

Supply  Services  Sales  Officer. 

Food  Services  Officer. 

Supply  Mjinagement  Staff  Officer. 

Supply  Operations  Officer. 

Procurement  Management  Staff  Officer. 

Procurement  Officer. 

Logistics  Staff  Officer. 

Accounting  and  Finance  Staff  Officer. 

Accounting  and  Finance  Officer. 

Budget  Officer. 

Auditor. 

Data  Automation  Staff  Officer. 

Management  Analysis  Officer. 

Administrative  Staff  Officer. 

Administrative  Officer. 

Personnel  Staff  Officer. 

Personnel  Officer. 

Personnel  Service  Officer. 

Manpower  and  Organization  Management 
Staff  Officer. 

Manpower  and  Organization  Management 
Officer. 

Education  and  Training  Staff  Officer. 

Education  and  Training  Officer. 

Instructor. 

Information  Staff  Officer. 

Information  Officer. 

Intelligence  Staff  Officer. 

Intelligence  Officer. 

Air  Targets  Officer. 

Air  Tactical  Intelligence  Officer. 

Legal  Staff  Officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  Air  Force  that  this  study  of  the  utili- 
zation of  women  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive study  covering  the  use  of 
civilian  as  well  as  military  women  to 
determine  where  women  can  be  usefully 
employed  and  where  savings  can  be  made 
in  present  personnel  policies.  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  interim  report  will  be 
ready  on  this  study  in  September  with  a 
final  report  in  the  late  fall — I  will,  of 
course,  make  these  reports  available  to 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  I  receive  them. 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Air 
Force  for  this  study,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  an 
efiBclent  manpower  procurement  policy 
must  stress  the  utilization  of  both  male 
and  female  civilians  in  noncombat  posi- 
tions, and  the  use  of  incentives  to  pro- 
mote volunteers  and  career-oriented  per- 
sonnel instead  of  relying  on  the  draft. 
The  Air  Force  has  managed  over  the 
years  to  meet  its  personnel  requirements 
without  conscription,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  this  service  should  initiate 
studies  of  this  type.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Army  would  begin  similar  studies, 
because  I  feel  that  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Air  Force,  as  stated  by  Colo- 
nel Holm,  should  be  carried  across  the 
board  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  study  should  also  provide  useful 
data  for  the  kind  of  thorough  congres- 
sional study  which  I  advocate,  since  an 
open,  public  study  with  opportunities  for 
cross-examination,  rebuttal  and  free  dis- 
cussion is  necessary  to  give  the  public 
and  the  public's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  establish  basic 
policies  in  the  area  of  military  manpow- 
er procurement  and  utilization. 

the  national   securitt   council   and 
occupational  deferments 

On  July  17,  1967,  I  took  the  floor  to 
discuss  our  present  system  of  occupa- 
tional deferments  in  the  context  of  our 
recent  action  in  amending  the  selective 
service  laws  to  place  responsibility  for 
determining  occupational  deferment — 
II-A — categories  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  instead  of  the  old  Inter- 
agency Advisory  Committee  on  Essen- 
tial Activities  and  Critical  Occupations 
in  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce. This  discussion  can  be  found  on 
pages  19068-19070  of  the  Congressional 
RECORD,July  17, 1967, 

In  my  remarks,  I  enclosed  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  July  10  to  Bromley  Smith, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  requesting  Information 
on  the  steps  the  NSC  has  taken  to  im- 
plement its  new  responsibilities  and  his 
observations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Con- 
gress' action;  this  letter  may  be  found 
on  page  19069,  July  17,  1967.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

National  Securitt  Council, 
Washington,  D  C,  July  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter  requesting  In- 
formation as  to  the  plans  of  the  National 
Security  Council  for  carrying  out  the  advis- 
ory responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967. 

The  Council  will  use  all  resources  In  the 
Government,  Including  the  expertise  of  the 
Labor  and  Commerce  Departments,  to  carry 
out  Its  advisory  responsibilities  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service.  The  Council  staff 
Is  now  working  closely  with  General  Hershey, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  In  adapting  existing  internal 
and  inter-agency  arrangements  to  perform 
the  newly  assigned  functions. 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  entrusted  this 
advisory  function  to  the  Council,  the  statu- 
tory obligation  will  be  carried  out,  without 
duplication  of  effort  and  with   full   under- 
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standing  of  the  Importance  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved. 
Your  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bromley  Smith, 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Smith  on  this 
issue  are  useful,  but  I  felt  the  Members 
of  this  House  would  be  interested  in  an 
elaboration  of  points  I  made  in  my  origi- 
nal letter  of  July  10.  Therefore,  I  wrote 
Mr,  Smith  again,  and  I  enclose  my  letter 
at  this  point.  I  should  add  that  I  will  in- 
form the  House  on  whatever  response  I 
receive  to  my  most  recent  letter  as  soon 
as  I  receive  one.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Smith 
of  August  14  follows : 

August  14,  1967. 
Mr.  Bromley  Smith, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  31  concerning  the  plans  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  for  carrying  out  the 
advisory  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

I  appreciate  the  Information  you  provided, 
but  I  am  still  very  much  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing specific  information  on  the  methods,  pro- 
cedures, and  staff  arrangements — including 
the  coordination  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies— which  have  been,  or  are  being,  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Security  Council  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  In  this  area.  As  I 
stated  In  my  letter  of  July  10,  I  felt  that  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  this  task  to  the 
National  Security  Council  was  carried  out 
without  adequate  Congressional  study  and 
deliberation  and  without,  seemingly,  prior 
consultation  with  the  Council.  Therefore,  it 
is  Imperative  that  Congress  examine  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  transfer  In  detail  to 
evaluate  the  carrying  out  of  this  important 
and  urgent  responsibility. 

As  I  requested  in  my  letter  of  July  10,  I 
would  appreciate  any  information  you  could 
give  me  as  to  the  staff  assignments,  inter- 
agency arrangements,  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion which  have  so  far  been  developed,  or  are 
planned  at  the  present  time.  The  Interagency 
Advisory  Committee  which  handled  this 
fxmction  before  the  Selective  Service  amend- 
ments of  1967  had  a  detailed  procedure  for 
applying  for  a  listing  on  the  two  "lists"  of 
"critical  occupations"  and  "essential  activi- 
ties," and  the  Advisory  Committee  had  done 
some  work  in  updating  the  1962  Job  descrip- 
tions and  in  reviewing  the  old  listings.  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz,  in  his  March  21  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
stated  that  the  old  list  was  badly  out-of-date 
and  In  need  of  a  thorough  restudy.  What 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  replace  the 
old  procedures?  How  soon  will  it  be  possible 
for  industries  facing  critical  skill  shortages 
to  submit  new  applications  for  considera- 
tion? When  will  a  review  and  updating  of  the 
"lists"  be  carried  out? 

I  also  would  appreciate  your  opinions  and 
comments  on  the  feasibility  of  transferring 
this  responsibility  to  the  National  Security 
Council  over  the  alternative  of  leaving  it  In 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  or 
of  creating  a  National  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. If  I  am  not  mistaken — and  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — the  Council  was  not  consulted 
before  this  change  was  made.  Therefore,  I 
think  your  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
switch  would  be  valuable  in  evaluating  Con- 
gress' action.  I  would  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing whether  the  Council  carries  out  any 
analogous  responsibilities,  i.e.  directly  ad- 
vising and  establishing  guidelines  for  an- 
other Federal  agency  or  Department.  Is  this 
new  resjKinsiblllty  consistent  with  your  pres- 
ent functions  and  methods  of  operation?  Do 
you  have  staff,  or  access  to  staff,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  manpower  allo- 


cation In  both  the  military  and  civilian  seg- 
ments of  the  p>opulation? 

I  am  interested  In  continuing  my  research 
Into  the  operation  of  our  military  manpower 
procurement  policies,  and  your  comments 
and  observations  will  be  extremely  useful. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation 
and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

The  importance  of  a  prompt  and  com- 
prehensive restudy  of  our  present  system 
of  occupational  deferments  is  demon- 
strated by  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  chaired  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee's  hearings  last 
March  and  April.  I  discussed  this  testi- 
mony in  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
July  17,  1967.  At  that  time,  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  Wirtz  for  an  elaboration  of 
these  points — my  letter  may  be  found  on 
page  19069  of  the  Record.  In  his  testi- 
mony. Secretary  Wirtz  discussed  skill 
shortages  in  the  civilian  economy  which 
have  been  intensified  by  a  system  of  de- 
ferments which  is  out-of-date  and  not 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  essential  ci- 
vilian industry.  Secretary  Wirtz  replied 
to  my  letter  on  July  31  and  he  enclosed  a 
tabulation  of  the  specific  skills  which 
are  in  short  supply  today.  I  would  like  to 
enclose  that  letter  and  a  list  of  job  open- 
ings in  my  remarks  at  this  point : 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis  :  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  10  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  occupational  deferments 
from  military  service. 

The  Department  of  Labor  does  not  have 
occupational  data  concerning  those  regis- 
trants deferred  from  military  service  because 
of  their  employment  in  agricultxire  or  In- 
dustry. We  do  receive  from  Selective  Service 
its  monthly  statement  of  registered  man- 
power. A  copy  of  the  latest  statement,  for 
May  31,  is  enclosed.  We  have  checked  with 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  they  do  not 
obtain  any  data  on  a  regular  basis  on  the 
occupations  of  those  registrants  deferred  in 
Industry.  In  1953  and  1964,  they  made  one 
percent  sample  Inventory  studies.  The  one 
in  1964  was  not  completely  tabulated. 

Data  concerning  occupational  shortages 
are  available  from  the  listings  which  each 
State  Employment  Service  agency  compiles 
regarding  Job  openings  which  cannot  be 
filled  locally.  Such  openings  are  placed  in 
inter-area  recruitment.  The  enclosed  listing 
of  selected  Job  openings  by  State  does  not 
contain  all  current  occupational  shortages 
in  local  Employment  Service  offlceB.  However, 
It  does  provide  an  Indication  of  the  volume, 
trend  and  types  of  occupations  which  local 
Employment  Service  offices  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  filling  from  local  sources. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  comment 
upon  the  ability  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  advise  Selective  Service'  on  occu- 
pational deferments  as  provided  by  Section 
2(b)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  offered 
to  make  Its  resources,  expertise,  and  experi- 
ence available  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  carrying  out  its  reBponsibllltles  under 
the  statute.  As  you  Indicated,  it  will  take 
some  time  to  develop  procedures  and  orga- 
nizational structures  to  Implement  these 
statutory  requirements. 


I  shall  be  very  glad  to  keep  you  advised 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Willard  Wirtz, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

A  Listing  of  Selected  Job  Openings 

(Prepared  by  Interarea  Recruitment  Branch, 

Employment    Office    Operations    Division, 

U.S.  Employment  Service,  Department  of 

Labor) 

Code  and  title:  Totals 

001.081,  architects 58 

001.281,  draftsmen,  architectural —  35 

002.081,  aero  engineer 489 

002.281.  aero  draftsman 203 

003.081,  electrical  &  electronic  engi- 
neer     - --  1,183 

003.181,  electrical  &  electronic  tech- 
nician   .- 602 

003.281,  draftsmen,  elec,  &  instr  tech  114 

005.081,  civil  engineer 496 

007.081,  mechanical  engineer 1.244 

007.281,  mechanical  draftsmen 181 

008.081,  chemical  engineer 133 

012.188,  industrial  engineer 863 

017,  draftsmen,  nee 293 

020.088,   mathematician 68 

020.188.  programers,  statisticians,  & 

rel 332 

022.081,   chemists 181 

045.108,  counselor  and  psychologist.  183 

070.108,  physicians  &  surgeons 131 

075,  registered  nurses 1,251 

078,  medical  and  dental  technicians.  186 
079.378,  Uc  prac  nurses,  phys  thera- 
pist, &  rel 482 

090.228,    teacher,    college 117 

091.228,  teacher,  secondary  school..  672 

092.228,   teacher,   elementary 1,226 

097.228,  instructor,  vocational  train- 
ing      203 

100.158,  librarians 66 

160.188,     accountant 375 

166.268,  personnel  interviewer 15 

195.108,  social  worker 440 

196.283,   air  pilot 20 

201,  secretary 281 

202,  stenographer 600 

209,  steno,  typing,  filing  nee 683 

213.  ADP  operators 289 

250,  salesmen,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance  285 

311,  waiters  and  waitresses 206 

355.  attendants,  health  services 178 

372,  guard  and  watchmen 297 

375,  policemen   and  detectives 848 

518,  molders,  coremakers  and  re- 
lated  -.  63 

600,  machinists  and  related 1,762 

601,  toolmakers  and  related 765 

603,  abrading  occupations 342 

604,  turning   occupations 533 

605,  milling  and  planing  occupa- 
tions   350 

606,  boring  occupations 221 

620,  vehicle  and  engineering  equip- 
ment repair 250 

621,  aircraft  repairing 514 

622,  rail  equipment  mechanics  and 
repairmen 6 

623,  marine  mechanics  and  repair- 
men   148 

638,    miscellaneous    occupations    in 

machine  install  and  repair 191 

681,  twisting,  beaming,  warping  oc- 
cupations and  related 28 

683,  weavers  and  related  occupa- 
tions   127 

693,     modelmakers,     patternmakers, 

and  related  occupations 116 

706,  metal  unit  assemblers  and  ad- 
justers nee 38 

712,    fabricate   and    repair   surgical, 

medical,  dental  instruments 11 

720,  radio,  TV,  and  phonograph  as- 
sembly and  repair 62 

726,  electronic  components — ^ac- 
cessories    224 

729,  electrical  equipment,  necessary 

assembly  and  repair 107 
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777,     modelmakers,     patternmakers, 
moldmakers 19 

785,  tailors  and  dressmakers 443 

786.  sewing  machine  operators,  gar- 
ment        329 

804.  tinsmiths,   coppersmiths,  sheet 

metal  workers 617 

806.  transportation    equipment    as- 
semblers  854 

807,  bodymen,  transportation  equip- 
ment        232 

810.  arc  welders 348 

812,  arc  welders  and  gas  welders 174 

821,  transmission-distribution   lines 

and  drc  air 23 

822,  wire  communlc  detection  sign'- 

Ig  equip  air 107 

823,  elecn  comm  det  slgn'lg  equip- 
ment air 123 

824,  licensing  equipment  and  build- 
ing wiring  necesary  air 79 

825,  transportation    and    materials 
handling      equipment      necessary 

air    --- 602 

828,  elec'l-elec'n  products  nee:    fab 

Inst    rep 206 

840,  construction  and  maintenance 

painters  and  related 26 

860,  carpenters  and  related 98 

862,  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  steam  fit- 
ters, and  related 447 

940,  tiniber  cutting  and  related  oc- 
cupations          77 

From  Secretary  Wlrtz'  letter,  It  ap- 
pears that  we  do  not  even  know  today 
what  kind  of  occupational  specialties 
are  being  deferred.  We  have  some  Idea 
of  where  skill  shortages  exist,  but  we 
cannot  evaluate  our  occupational  defer- 
ment system  without  Information  on 
what  skills  are  being  deferred.  This  would 
seem  to  be  one  area  where  immediate 
study  by  the  Congress  and  the  National 
Seciulty  Council  is  warranted.  As  I  stated 
in  my  remarks  of  July  17,  there  has  been 
no  action  taken  on  updating  the  cate- 
gories of  essential  activities  and  critical 
occupations  since  last  year,  because  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
suspended  their  activities  pending  con- 
gressional action.  I  have  now  been  in- 
formed by  unofficial  sources  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  in  a  directive 
of  August  8  signed  by  W.  W.  Rostow, 
has  told  the  Interagency  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Essential  Activities  and  Criti- 
cal Occupations  to  continue  operations  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967.  The  Interagency 
Committee  is  to  "report"  to  the  NSC,  but 
otherwise  no  changes  whatsoever  from 
the  previous  structure  will  be  made. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  thus 
far  declined  to  take  ofiSclal  action  to 
carry  out  the  directive  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  so  nothing  is  being 
done  today  about  occupational  defer- 
ments. 

It  is  Just  this  secrecy,  this  "bouncing 
ball"  of  responsibility  from  agency  to 
agency  which  I  have  decried  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  floor  and  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  Houses.  This  "pass- 
ing of  the  buck" — ^whlch  was  Inevitable 
since  the  Congress  placed  responsibility 
for  occupational  deferments  in  the  NSC 
without  studying  the  problem  and  with- 
out even  consulting  the  NSC  to  deter- 
mine if  this  was  feasible — exemplifies 
the  need  for  a  full  congressional  study 
of  the  military  manpower  procurement 
system. 


MILITARY  CONFLICT  IN  NIGERIA 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  conflict  between 
the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  and 
its  eastern  region  has  taken  a  grave  turn. 
Despite  U.S.  efforts  to  keep  the  struggle 
within  the  area,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  internationalized  it.  Recent  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  about  20  jet  fighter 
planes  of  Russian  or  Czechoslovaklan 
origin  have  been  delivered  to  Nigeria  and 
are  now  being  assembled.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Russian  pilots  and  tech- 
nicians are  on  their  way  to  Nigeria. 

The  secession  of  the  eastern  region  has 
now  become  a  matter  not  merely  of  con- 
cern to  the  people  directly  Involved,  but 
to  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  far  too  much  experience  in 
the  Congo  and  other  countries  not  to 
realize  the  full  implications  of  the  So- 
viet involvement.  The  United  States  has 
refused  to  supply  either  side  in  this  con- 
fiict  with  arms  or  personnel.  It  has  like- 
wise refused  to  issue  export  licenses  to 
enable  either  side  to  buy  weapons  in  the 
United  States  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Unfortunately,  others  have  not  chosen  to 
follow  this  course.  A  problem  of  signif- 
icant international  dimension  has 
emerged. 

The  military  conflict  must  be  resolved 
quickly.  If  it  is  not  resolved,  the  world's 
leaders  will  again  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  decisions  critical  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  regional  develop- 
ment of  West  Africa  may  be  delayed  for 
years  to  come. 

The  Department  of  State  should,  in  my 
view,  encourage  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  or  the  African  States  in- 
dividually to  endeavor  to  bring  about  dis- 
cussions between  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned, discussions  which,  hopefully,  may 
lead  to  peace  and  stability. 


FAVORABLE   EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
ON  GOP  VIETNAM  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ,entleman  from 
Utah? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  favorable  editorial 
comment  that  the  July  10  gradual,  recip- 
rocal deescalation  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  put  forward  by  eight  Republican 
Members  has  received  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Today  I  include  for  the  Record,  edi- 
torials from  the  Harlan.  Ky.,  Enterprise, 
the  Mlddleboro,  Ky.,  News,  the  East 
Liverpool.  Ohio,  Review,  the  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Times,  the  Salisbury,  N.C., 


Evening  Post,  and  the  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
Tribune: 

[Prom  the  Harlan,  Ky.,  Enterprise, 
July  23,  19671 

To  Escalate  ok  To  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rel- 
ative handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang. 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also  in- 
flicted high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as 
It  was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  In  1968.  Only  the  nxunbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  In 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  00  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  TraU,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  vas  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  Congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
in  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100.000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That 
we  are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps, 
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however,  is  something  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  U 
might  be. 


[Prom  the  Mlddlesboro  (Ky.)  News, 

July  22,  1967] 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 

ihe  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 

Held  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 

the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a 
relative  handful  of  American  advisors  only 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  bo  required  solely  to  keep  up  on  top 
of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
during  the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  esclatlon  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  la  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever -Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da 
Nang:  "Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have 
also  Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Viet- 
namese army  unite." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  aa  It 
was  In  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Op- 
tions open  to  the  Communists  Include  a 
step-up  of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon 
find  other  South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  in- 
filtration In  even  greater  numbers  of  the 
large  North  Vietnamese  standing  army;  the 
use  of  Communist  "volunteers"  from  other 
countries;  the  opening  of  diversionary  ac- 
tion In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republi- 
can congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  In- 
troduced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
ton of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
aU  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
2 1st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  dty  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  aimiiar  de-cscalatoTy  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down 
In  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  without  having  caused  the  mili- 
tary effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvan- 
tage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  Ues 
In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 
That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
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100,000  Hsen  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — ^to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-eecalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever. Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 


[From   the   East   Liverpool    (Ohio)    Review, 
July  11,  1967) 

SOMETHINO    BETTEB    THAN    NOTHING 

None  of  the  eight  Republican  congressmen 
backing  a  plan  to  cool  down  violence  In  Viet- 
nam by  degrees  has  anything  to  do  with 
party  leadership. 

This  gives  them  the  option  to  speak  freely. 
It  gives  other  Republicans  the  option  to  kick 
the  stuffing  out  of  their  proposal. 

It  also  gives  the  general  public  a  chance — 
and  this  could  be  important — to  assess  their 
proposal  with  a  minimum  of  partisan 
prejudice. 

It  Is  a  plan  to  let  the  undeclared  enemy  In 
Vietnam  respond  to  an  invitation  to  de- 
escalate the  war  by  following  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  This  side  would  quit 
bombing  targets  In  North  Vietnam  for  60 
days.  If  North  Vietnam  then  showed  signs  of 
easing  up  its  military  efforts,  a  series  of  simi- 
lar withdrawal  moves  would  be  understaken, 
until  military  violence  had  ended. 

Both  sides  could  save  face.  Both  sides 
would  be  relieved  of  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  beat  the  other  side  into  surrender. 
The  ultimate  outcome  would  be  like  the 
outcome  In  Korea,  where  the  United  States 
maintains  a  massive  garrison  on  a  standby 
basis,  though  there  has  been  no  overt  mili- 
tary violence  since  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  car- 
ried out  his  1952  presidential  campaign 
promise  to  stop  the  fighting. 

It  is  significant  In  1967  that  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  where  the  Truman  admin- 
istration was  In  1952.  The  Truman  admin- 
istration knew  the  public  was  growing  intol- 
erant of  a  war  that  fighting  men  could  not 
understand.  It  knew  something  needed  to  be 
done  but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  It. 
The  eight  Republican  congressmen  have 
proposed  a  plan  to  end  the  most  recent  U5. 
adventure  Into  Asiatic  power  politics.  It  is 
something  better  than  nothing,  which  Is  all 
that  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  Johnson  administration  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  promise  to  negotiate 
11  Its  enemy  makes  the  first  move. 


It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  communists  include  a  step-up  of 
terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other  South 
Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In  even 
greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Vietnam- 
ese standing  army;  the  use  of  Communist 
"volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the  open- 
ing of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propwse  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depot*  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2lBt 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  In 
the  belief  that  the  beat  chance  for  peace  lies 
In  smaU  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  poslUon  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 
That  we  are  willing  to  Invert  another 
100,000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hand.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-eecalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It 
might  be. 


[Prom  the  Salisbury  (N.C.)  Evening  Post, 

July  17,  19671 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  can  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  imme- 
diate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casixaltles  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  be  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  m  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  Is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed— for  the  higher. 


[From  the  Portsmouth    (Ohio)    Times,  July 
11,  1967] 
Something  Better  Than  Nothing 
None  of  tbe  eight  Republican  congressmen 
backing  a  plan  to  cool  down  violence  In  Viet- 
nam  by   degrees   has  anything   to  do   with 
party  leadership. 

ThU  gives  them  the  option  to  speak  freely. 
It  gives  other  Republicans  the  option  to  kick 
the  stuffing  out  of  their  proposal. 

It  also  gives  the  general  public  a  chance — 
and  this  could  be  Important — ^to  assess  their 
proposal  with  a  minimum  of  partisan 
prejudice. 

It  is  a  plan  to  let  the  undeclared  enemy  In 
Vietnam  respond  to  an  Invitation  to  de- 
escalate the  war  by  following  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  This  side  would  quit 
bombing  targets  In  North  Vietnam  for  60 
days.  If  North  Vietnam  then  showed  signs 
of  easing  up  its  mUitary  efforts,  a  serlas  of 
similar  withdrawal  moves  would  be  under- 
taken, untu  military  violence  had  ended. 

Both  sides  could  save  face.  Both  sides 
would  be  relieved  of  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  beat  the  other  side  Into  surrender. 

TTie  ultimate  outcome  would  be  like  the 
outcome  In  Korea,  where  the  United  States 
maintains  a  massive  garrison  on  a  standby 
basis,  though  there  has  been  no  overt  military 
violence  since  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  carried 
out  hlj  1952  presidential  campaign  promise 
to  stop  the  fighting. 

It  Is  significant  In  1967  that  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  where  the  Truman  admin- 
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IstraUon  waa  in  1952.  The  Truman  adminis- 
tration knew  the  public  was  growing  intoler- 
ant of  a  war  that  fighting  men  could  not 
understand.  It  knew  something  needed  to  be 
done  but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  It. 

The  eight  Republican  congressmen  have 
proposed  a  plan  to  end  the  most  recent  U.S. 
adventure  Into  Asiatic  povrer  politics.  It  Is 
something  better  than  nothing,  which  Is  all 
that  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Johnson 
administration . 

The  Johnson  administration  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  promise  to  negotiate 
if  its  enemy  makes  the  first  move. 

[PrcMn  the  Bismarck  (N.Dak.)  Tribune, 

July  14,  1967] 

To  EscALATT  om  Dkescauitx? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Tet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded  and 
muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for  the 
cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  belief 
of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops  will 
be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during  the 
coming  months. 

fot  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam  and   ever-Increasing   battle   losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  imme- 
diate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  oasualtlea  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  t^e  situation  as  it 
wa*  In  1966  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  citlee;  the  infiltration  In 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

ThU  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  introdviced 
a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war  that 
would  steer  a  middle  course  between  "those 
who  woTild  bomb  more  and  those  who  would 
bomb  less." 

These  men  propose  a  halt  to  all  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  parallel 
for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the  city  of 
Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  In  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
In  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
lies  In  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 


THE  WARREN  REPORT 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  here  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  second  installment  of  the 
transcript  from  the  CBS  television  docu- 
mentary entitled,  "CBS  News  Inquiry: 
The  Warren  Report." 

The  transcript  follows: 

Announceb.  a  CBS  News  Inquiry,  "The 
Warren  Report,"  continues.  Here  again  is 
Walter  Cronklte. 

Mr.  CRONKrr*.  We  come  now  to  our  fourth 
question  for  tonight:  Was  Oswald's  rifle 
fired  from  the  building?  To  answer  this  one 
the  Commission  placed  major  reliance  on 
physical  evidence  found  within  the  build- 
ing. Tliree  shells,  later  Identified  as  fired 
from  Oswald's  rifle,  were  found  forty-two 
minutes  after  the  shots.  Ten  minutes  later 
a  rifle  was  discovered. 

Mr.  Rathek.  The  rifle  was  found  on  the 
sixth  floor,  back  near  the  stairway  between 
some  cartons  by  Deputy  Constable  Seymour 
Weltzman.  And  from  that  episode  came  a 
description  that  has  plagued  the  Warren 
ComnUssion  account  for  years,  the  identi- 
flcatton  of  it  as  a  German  Mauser. 

Eddie  Barker  asked  Constable  Weltzman 
what  happened. 

Mr.  Weptzman.  I'll  be  very  frank  with  you. 
I  stumbled  over  it  two  times,  not  knowing 
it  was  there. 

Mr.  Babkix.  Just  went  right  by  it. 
Mr.  WxrrzMAN.  Went  right  by  it.  And  Mr. 
Bone  was  climbing  on  top,  and  I  was  down 
on  my  knees  looking,  and  I  moved  a  box, 
and  he  moved  a  carton,  and  there  it  was. 
And  he  in  turn  hollered  that  we  had  found 
a  rifle. 

Mr.  Barkex.  Well,  when  did  you  first  get 
a  fuU  view  of  the  g\m? 

Mr.  Wettzman.  When  the  crime  lab 
brought  the  gun  out,  after  they  had  gone 
over  it.  I  could  see  portions  of  the  gun  while 
they  were  doing  partial  Investigation  of  It 
here  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Barker.  What  kind  of  g\ui  did  you 
think  it  was? 

Mr.  Wetizmak.  To  my  sorrow,  I  looked  at 
It,  and  U  looked  like  a  Mauser,  which  I  said 
it  was.  But  I  said  the  wrong  one  because 
Just  at  a  glance  I  saw  the  Mauser  action, 
and — I  dont  know — it  Just  came  out  words, 
it's  a  German  Mauser.  Which  it  wasn't.  It's 
an  Italian-type  gun.  But  from  a  glance  it's 
hard  to  describe,  and  that's  al.  I  saw  it  was 
at  a  glance.  I  was  mistaken,  and  it  was 
proven  that  my  statement  was  a  mistake, 
but  it  was  an  honest  mistake. 

Mr.  Rather.  So  Mr.  Weltzman  now  seems 
sure  that  the  rifle  was  Indeed  Oswald's  Mann- 
licher-Carcano,  and  that  his  identification 
was  simply  a  mistake. 

The  moet  Important  ballistic  evidence  in 
the  case  Is  a  spent  bullet,  two  bullet  frag- 
ments, and  three  empty  shells,  or  hulls,  as 
they  are  sometimes  described.  The  nearly 
whole  bullet  was  found  in  Parkland  Hospital 
under  circumstances  we'll  consider  in  detail 
tomorrow  night.  The  two  fragments  were 
found  in  the  Presidential  limousine.  The 
shells  were  found  here  on  the  sixth  floor,  be- 
low the  windows  here,  by  Patrolman  Gerald 
L.  Hill,  who  told  Eddie  Barker  about  it. 

Gerald  L.  Hn.1..  We  saw  a  bsirricade,  a  sort 
of  three-sided  barricade  of  boxes  that  would 
have  shielded  anyone  between  the  boxes  and 
the  window  from  general  view,  from  the  rest 
of  the  floor.  And  then  Immediately  under  the 
window  that  was  later  determined  to  be  the 
actual  spot  that  the  shots  were  flred  from, 
there  were  three  rifle  buUet  hulls,  right 
against  the  baseboard  of  the  building  where 
the  floor  and  the  wall  come  together. 


Mr.  CRONKTrx.  One  of  the  experts  who  made 
the  ballistic  examination  for  the  Warren 
Conunlsslon  was  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Nlcol,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investi- 
gation for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Walter  Lister 
asked  about  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  NicoL.  It  is  my  feeling  that  both  the 
fragnnents,  as  well  as  the  one  relatively  whole 
bullet,  had  been  flred  In  the  same  gun.  And 
then  based  upon  the  comparison  of  the  tests 
which  were  available  to  me,  it  was  my  opin- 
ion that  the  same  weapon  which  fired  the 
tests  also  fired  the — the  three  evidence  speci- 
mens. 

Mr.  Lister.  In  the  case  of  the  virtually  In- 
tact bullet  that  was  found  on  a  stretcher  in 
Parkland  Hospital,  and  the  two  fairly  sizable 
fragments  found  in  the  front  of  the  Presi- 
dential limousine,  you  felt  that  those  were 
deflnltely  flred  from  Oswald's  rifle? 
Mr.  NicoL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lister.  To  the  exclusion  of  all  others? 
Mr.  NicoL.   To  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
right. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Prom  the  ballistic  evidence 
it  seems  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  Oswald's  rifle  was  flred  from  the 
building  is  yes. 

To  this  point  the  Warren  Commission's 
case  appears  strong;  despite  minor  discrep- 
ancies it  appears  that  Oswald  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  murder  weapon. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
telling  arguments  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  Warren  Report  in  these  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  a  point  which  we  now  know 
seriously  dlstiirbed  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion Itself.  For  the  critics  argue  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  could  not  have  flred  his  rifle 
fast  enough  and  accurately  enough  to  be  the 
sole  assassin.  The  critics  argue  therefore  that 
Oswald  was  not  the  gunman  at  all,  or  that 
there  was  more  than  one  gunman.  Well 
now,  here  we  have  twin  questions.  How  many 
shots  were  flred  in  E>ealey  Plaza  that  day? 
And  how  long  did  it  take  to  Are  them? 
First,  how  many  shots  were  flred? 
Mr.  Rather.  Walter,  the  obvious  way  to 
answer  those  questions  seemed  to  be  to  talk 
to  our  eyewitnesses  in  Dealey  Plaza,  ask  them 
how  many  shots  they  heard,  and  in  what 
kind  of  sequence.  That's  what  we  tried  flrst. 
Mrs.  Walther.  I'm  sure  there  were  four 
shots. 

Mr.  Barker.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  heard  three.  The  flrst  and 

second  was  further  apart  than  the  second 

and  third.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  bang — 

and  a  bang-bang  right  thereto. 

Mr.  Barker.  How  jnany  shots  did  you 
hear? 

Mr.  Norman.  Three. 

Mr.  Barker.  In  how  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Norman.    Oh,  I'd  say  Just  about  like 

this,    you   know — boom    (clicking   sound)  — 

boom    (clicking    sound)     boom.    Something 

similar  to  that. 

Mr.  Nix.   I  would  say — bang — bang — bang. 
Mr.  Holland.    There  were  deflnltely  four 
shots. 

Mr.  Weptzman.  Well,  Just  three  quick 
bursts,  like  bang-bang-bang. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  There  Is  an  old  axiom  among 
lawyers  that  nothing  carries  more  weight 
with  a  Jury,  or  Is  less  reliable,  than  eye- 
witness testimony.  In  this  case  we  have  Just 
learned  that  the  testimony  of  assassination 
earwltnesses  also  is  unreliable.  In  a  moment 
of  utter  horror  and  confusion,  in  a  bowl 
certain  to  start  echoes,  it's  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  human  ears  will  register  and  cor- 
rectly recall  the  number  and  sequence  of  a 
series  of  quick  shots. 

But  we  have  heard  Mr.  Hill  describe  how 
he  fo\ind  three  shells,  and  Mr.  Nlcol  state 
that  they  were  flred  from  Oswald's  rifle. 
Many  critics  maintain  that  additional  shots 
were  flred;  but  no  physical  evidence  ever 
has  been  produced.  The  most  reasonable  an- 
Bwer  to  this  question  seems  to  be:  three  shots. 
But  it  is  only  barely  possible  that  three 
shots  could  have  been  flred  by  Oswald  alone. 
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The  most  dramatic  and  most  Important 
single  piece  of  evidence  of  the  assassination 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Abraham  Zapruder.  who, 
on  November  22,  1963,  stationed  himself  with 
an  amateur  movie  ceanera  right  here. 

On  one  roll  of  8  mm  color  fllm,  Mr.  Zap- 
ruder had  the  astonishing  luck  to  captiire 
the  entire  assassination.  We  cannot  show  you 
that  fllm  on  television.  It  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  Zapruder  by  LIFE  Magazine.  That 
film,  though,  serves  as  a  clock.  If  we  know 
the  exact  speed  the  camera  was  running,  and 
can  see  in  the  fllm  where  the  bullets  struck. 
it  should  be  possible  to  determine  not  only 
how  many  shots  were  flred,  but  the  amount 
of  time  between  them.  This  is  critical  to  the 
question  of  whether  Oswald  could  have  phys- 
ically accomplished  the  murder. 

If  the  time  between  shots  was  less  than  the 
time  necessary  to  operate  Oswald's  cheap 
bolt  action  rifle,  a  rifle  like  this  one,  then 
obviously  he  was  not  the  sole  assassin.  A  test 
of  time  between  shots  could  not  prove  that 
he  did  Are  the  shots.  It  might  prove  that  he 
did  not. 

Mr.  Rather.  Here  is  how  the  Warren  Com- 
mission reconstructed  a  time  sequence  from 
the  fllm.  Now  Mr.  Zapruder  was  fllming  the 
motorcade  from  the  grassy  knoll.  At  the  very 
moment  the  gunman  must  have  been  track- 
ing It  from  up  here. 

Using  the  critical  frames  of  the  Zapruder 
fllm  as  a  guide,  the  Warren  Commission,  and 
now  we,  can  reconstruct  exactly  what  the 
gunman  must  have  been  seeing  at  every 
moment. 

We  know  that  the  President  had  not  yet 
been  hit  when  the  car  sUpped  beneath  this 
oak  tree.  The  President  would  have  come  Into 
the  gunman's  sights.  In  the  Report's  words, 
"for  a  fleeting  Instant  through  an  opening  in 
the  leaves.  Just  as  frame  number  186  went 
through  Mr.  Zapruder's  camera."  Remember 
that  frame,  186. 

We  stop  the  car  at  frame  186  to  show  you 
what  a  gunman  would  have  seen  In  that  in- 
stant, except  for  the  fact  that  the  tree  has 
grown  since  1963.  There's  more  foliage  on  It 
now.  And  the  overhead  highway  signs  were 
not  there  then. 

The  Commission  did  not  think  the  shot 
was  flred  here.  Now  the  President  is  again 
concealed  by  the  leaves,  emerging  Just  as  the 
Zapruder  camera,  over  on  the  grassy  knoll. 
Is  shooting  its  210th  frame.  The  gunman  can 
now  see  the  President  again,  but  Mr.  Zap- 
ruder's view  was  blocked  by  a  ground  level 
sign,  and  his  film  didn't  show  what  was  hap- 
pening in  frame  210,  which  the  Commission 
decided  was  the  first  moment  that  President 
Kennedy  could  have  been  hit. 

The  Zapruder  film  did  not  show  the  Presi- 
dent again  until  frame  number  225,  where  we 
stopped  the  car  once  more.  Here  the  Zapruder 
film  seemed  to  show  the  President  already 
hit;  so  that  hit  must  have  occurred  some- 
where between  frames  210  and  225  of  the 
Zapruder  fllm.  As  to  Just  where,  we'll  have 
some  Intriguing  new  evidence  in  a  few 
moments. 

Along  here  the  Commission  said  a  second 
shot  was  fired,  probably  a  miss.  But  at  this 
point  the  third  shot,  the  fatal  one,  destroyed 
the  President's  head.  That  moment  Is  clear- 
ly shown  In  Mr.  Zapruder's  fllm,  at  frame 
313. 

Could  Oswald  really  have  done  this?  Ma- 
rine Corps  records  show  Oswald  has  attained 
the  rank  of  sharpshooter;  but  he  was  not  a 
genuine  expert,  according  to  his  fellow  serv- 
icemen. One  of  his  fellow  Marines  claimed 
that  Oswald  was  actually  a  very  poor  shot, 
and  simply  was  not  interested  in  marksman- 
ship activities. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  It  seemed  evident  that  we 
should  try  to  establish  the  ease  or  difficulty 
of  that  rapid  fire  performance.  Hence,  our 
next  question:  How  fast  could  that  rifle  be 
flred? 

Oswald's  rifle  was  test-flred  for  the  War- 
ren   Commissioa    by    F.B.I.    and    military 


marksmen.  The  rate  of  flre  for  this  bolt  ac- 
tion rifle  and  its  accuracy  against  a  moving 
target  were  critical  to  the  Commission's  case 
against  Oswald.  And  yet.  incredibly,  all  tests 
for  the  Commiaslon  were  flred  at  stationary 
targets.  The  F.B.I.  won't  comment  on  why. 

Based  more  on  testimony  than  on  flrtng 
tests,  the  Commission  concluded  it  was  an 
easy  shot  for  Oswald  to  hit  the  President  at 
that  range.  From  its  tests  the  main  conclu- 
sion drawn  was  that  this  Mannllcher-Car- 
cano  could  not  be  flred  three  times  in  a  span 
of  less  than  4.6  seconds,  because  it  took 
about  2.3  seconds  to  operate  the  bolt  mech- 
anism between  shots. 

To  explore  glaring  omissions  in  the  tests 
fired  for  the  Commission,  CBS  News  decided 
to  conduct  its  own  tests  with  the  Mann- 
licher-Carcano. 

Mr.  Rather.  A  moving  target  is  harder  to 
hit  than  a  stationary  one,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  sixth  floor  window  might  make  a  dif- 
ference. The  only  elevation  for  the  Warren 
Commission  flrlng  teste  were  the  30-foot 
tower,  less  than  half  the  height  of  the  Book 
Depository's  sixth  floor  above  Elm  Street. 

So  CBS  News  had  a  tower  and  target 
track  constructed  to  match  exactly  the 
heights  and  distances  In  Dealey  Plaza.  The 
target  track  was  angled  to  match  precisely 
the  angle  of  Elm  Street.  The  target,  a  stand- 
ard P.B.I,  silhouette,  moved  by  electric  mo- 
tor at  eleven  miles  an  hour,  approximately 
the  speed  of  the  Presidential  limousine.  A 
rifle  of  the  same  make  and  age  as  Oswald's 
was  fitted  with  the  same  4-power  telescopic 
sight  found  on  his  rifle.  These  CBS  News 
tests  were  conducted  on  different  days  at  the 
range  of  the  H.  P.  White  BaUistic  Labora- 
tory, In  rolling  farmland,  north  of  Belalre, 
Maryland.  Eleven  volunteer  marksmen  took 
turns  in  firing  clips  of  three  bullets  each  at 
the  moving  target.  None  of  the  men  had 
much  familiarity  with  the  Italian  Mann- 
llcher-Carcano,  although  each  was  given 
time  to  practice  at  a  nearby  Indoor  range; 
and  most  of  the  volunteers  were  experi- 
enced with  bolt  action  rlfies. 

In  each  case  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  a 
point  approximating  the  f>oint  at  which  the 
Warren  Commission  deduced  the  first  shot 
was  fired.  Distance,  about  175  feet.  In  six 
seconds  the  distance  grows  to  270  feet. 

Results  varied.  A  Maryland  state  trooper 
made  two  hits  In  the  silhouette,  one  near 
miss — in  slightly  less  than  five  seconds.  An- 
other state  trooper's  best  time  was  5.4  sec- 
ond. One  hit,  two  near  misses. 

A  weapons  engineer  had  the  best  score. 
Three  hits  in  5.2  seconds.  A  technician  at  the 
H.  P.  White  Ballistics  Laboratory  managed 
three  shots  In  the  fastest  time,  4.1  seconds, 
half  a  second  faster  than  the  fastest  time 
turned  In  for  the  Warren  Commission,  but 
only  one  hit. 

Altogether  the  eleven  volunteer  marksmen 
made  37  attempts  to  fire  three  shots  at  the 
moving  target.  17  of  those  attempts  had  to 
be  called  no  time,  because  of  trouble  with 
the  rifle.  In  the  20  attempts  where  time 
could  be  recorded,  the  average  was  5.6  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  From  our  own  tests  we  were 
convinced  that  a  rifle  like  Oswald's  could  be 
flred  in  5.6  seconds  or  less,  and  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  at  a  target  moving  much  the 
same  as  the  Presidential  limousine  was  trav- 
elling away  from  the  Book  Depository's 
sixth-floor  window. 

So,  clearly,  there  is  no  pat  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  fast  Oswald's  rifle  could  be 
flred.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  test  his 
own  rifle.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  say  that 
an  expert  could  fire  that  rifle  in  five  seconds. 
It  seems  equally  reasonable  to  say  that  Os- 
wald, under  normal  circumstances,  would 
take  longer.  But  the  circumstances  were  not 
normal.  He  was  shooting  at  a  President.  So 
our  answer  Is:  probably  fast  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  shots,  and 
the  capability  of  the  rifle,  it  is  important 


to  know  the  time  span  between  shots — 
since,  as  we  pointed  out  previously,  if  the 
shots  were  closer  together  than  the  rifle 
could  be  fired,  two  rifles  mivst  have  been 
Involved. 

So,  our  nest  question:  What  was  the  time 
span  of  the  shots? 

The  answer  might  lie  in  Mr.  Zapruder's 
film  of  the  assafisinatlon.  You'll  recall  that 
the  Commission  decided  that  the  first  shot 
was  fired  at  frame  210  on  the  Zapruder  fllm, 
and  the  last  shot  at  frame  313. 

Tests  of  the  camera  made  by  the  F.B.I, 
reported  that  it  was  running  at  a  speed  of 
18.3  frames  a  second.  Divide  103  frames  by 
18.3  frames  a  second,  and  you  get  5.6  sec- 
onds which  is  the  time  the  Commission  re- 
ported Oswald  probably  had  to  take. 

It's  a  point  upon  which  the  critics  have 
seized.  Could  Oswald  have  flred  three  shots 
in  5.6  seconds?  WeU,  then  new  evidence 
made  Its  appearance. 

It  wEks  at  flrst  caUed  to  our  attention  by 
a  distinguished  physicist.  Dr.  Luis  Alvarez, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Bill  Stout.  What  was  it  that  made  you 
interested  enough  to  dip  Into  the  Warren 
Report  to  begin  analyzing  the  photos  of 
that  day? 

Mr.  Alvarez  WeU,  I  think  It  was  probably 
that  I  had  lunch  every  day  with  a  bunch 
of  my  graduate  students  who  were  keenly 
interested  in  the  controversy  that  was  going 
on  at  the  time.  For  a  while  I  couldn't  get 
very  interested  in  it.  But  then  when  Life 
magazine  republished  the  frumes  from  the 
Zapruder  movie,  I  spent  an  evening  looking 
at  them  and  I  found  something  that  *xclted 
my  interest. 

Mr.  Stout.  What  flrst  caught  your  eye. 
Dr.  Alvarez? 

Mr.  Alvarez.  Well,  it's  right  here  in  the 
picture.  At  frame  227,  the  highlights  on  the 
windshield  of  the  car  are  all  drawn  out  into 
rather  pronounced  streaks.  And  you  can  see 
that  In  the  frame  ahead  the  highlights  are 
Individual  dots.  And  again  In  the  frame  be- 
yond them  are  indlvldvial  dots. 

So  something  rather  violent  happened  to 
the  line  of  direction  of  Mr.  Zapruder's  camera 
In  frame  227.  It  swung  violently. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  If  Dr.  Alvarez  were  right, 
the  Zapruder  fllm  might  contain  a  record 
of  the  number  of  shots  flred.  If  blurs,  which 
could  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  gunshots, 
occurred  in  a  certain  time  span — then  the 
shots  themselves  would  be  in  the  same  span. 
We  remind  you  again  that  the  fllm  is 
owned  by  Life  Magazine,  and  Is  not  avail- 
able for  broadcast.  So,  CBS  News  commis- 
sioned an  expert  photo  analyst.  Charles  Wyc- 
kofl,  of  the  Massachusetts  firm  of  Edgerton, 
Germeshausen  and  Grier,  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  Zapruder  film  frames. 

Dan  Rather  interviewed  Mr.  Wyckoff. 
Mr.  Rather.  Mr.  Wyckoff,  the  entire  Zap- 
ruder film  shows  the  whole  assassination? 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  Yes,  It  does,  Dan.  The — the 
film  was  an  8  mm  motion  picture  fllm,  and 
the  entire  record,  in  which  the  President 
was  In  view,  was  represented  on  a  film  about 
this  long — which  only  took  about  ten  sec- 
onds. And  all  of  the  records  of  Interest  were 
on  this  small  piece  of  fllm.  We  actually 
looked  at  all  the  frames,  but  we  only  studied 
certain  frames  In  detail.  And  the  reason  for 
studying  those  frames  In  detail  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  certain  little  things  In  there 
that  looked  blurred  at  flrst.  And  we  were 
quite  interested  in  why  they  looked  blurred. 
For  instance,  on  frame  190  here,  or  rather, 
let's  start  with  frame  189 — there's  a  wall  in 
the  background  with  little — little  holes,  that 
you  can  see  a  white  building  through  those 
holes. 

Mr.  Rather.  Now,  that's  a  tiled 

Mr.  Wycoff.  That's  a  tiled  wall.  And  you 
can  see  the  little  holes,  if  you  look  at  it  wltli 
a  magnifying  glass.  Here,  you  see  those  that 
are  nice  and  round,  and  fairly  sharp.  And, 
yet,  in  frame  190,  right  next  to  it,  you  can  no 
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longer   tell    th*t   tboM   holes    are   circular. 
Tbeyre  blurred  out. 

Mr.  Bathbi.  Now,  why  U  that? 

Mr.  WTCOrr.  Sometblng  must  have  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Zapruder  when  he  was — some- 
tblng must  have  startled  blm  when  he  was 
holding  bis  camera.  He  had  a — a  camera  very 
much  like  this  model  right  here,  which  Is  an 
8  mm  camera.  And  as  he  held  It  up  to  his  eye. 
focusing — concentrating  on  the  President, 
something  startled  blm — and  he  Jumped  a 
little  bit  with  the  camera. 

Mr.  Rathbi.  Not  nearly  that  much? 

Mr.  WTCxirr.  Not  anything  like  that  at  all. 
Just  a  very  subtle  jump.  But  that  was  just 
enough  to  cause  a  blur  of  these  little  holes 
In  here.  And  also  a  blur  of  highlights  on  the 
car. 

Mr.  Rathzb.  All  right,  now.  you  see  that 
very  clearly  in  frame  190,  and  that  frame 
does  look  distorted — and  you  can't  see  the 
white  holes  in  the  wall  across  the  street 
clearly  at  all.  Now.  how  many  times  does 
that  occur  in  this  ten  second  stretch  of  8  mm 
film? 

Mr.  Wtcoff.  Now,  that — that  occurs  sev- 
eral times,  as  we've  represented  up  here  on 
the— on  this  fllm  on  the  wall.  It  occurs  at 
frame  190,  it  occurs  again  at  frame  227. 
Frame  327  was  the  next  evidence  that  I  had 
of  Mr.  Zapruder  moving  his  camera.  And  it 
occur*  at  frame  318. 

Now,  this  la  interesting,  because  we  all 
know  that  at  frame  313  the  President  re- 
ceived the  fatal  shot.  We  have  a  natural  re- 
action time — that — that  he  heard  the  sound 
at  about  the  same  time  that  the — that  some- 
thing happened  to  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  was  fatally  wounded  here.  We  can  apply 
thU  sajoae  correction,  of  about  four  or  five 
frames,  to  each  one  of  these  frames  where  I 
noted  motion. 

In  other  words.  I  am  saying  that  it  was 
poaalble  that  there  could  have  been  a  shot 
fired  here,  another  one  fired  in  this  area  of 
aaa,  223,  and  another  one  in  the  area  of 
313 — noticeable  now  in  318. 

I  think  the  important  thing  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  found  an  indication  some  twenty 
frames  prior  to  the  time  the  Warren  Com- 
mission thought  that  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
Now,  whether  or  not  this  was  a  shot,  we 
cannot  say.  But  certainly  Mr.  Zapruder,  the 
photographer,  was  dlstxirbed  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Stout.  What  does  this  finding  mean 
to  those  of  us  who  simply  have  followed  the 
oontroversy  over  the  assassination,  and  are 
not  physicists? 

Mr.  ALVAXiz.  Well,  to  me,  it  means  that 
there  were  Indeed  three  shots  fired,  as  the 
Commlaalon  said:  that  the  one  that  ap- 
parently didnt  bit  anyone  in  the  car  was 
llred  before  the  one  that  bit  the  President, 
and  not  between  the  two  shots  that  obviously 
hit  the  President. 

Mr.  Cbonxttx.  Just  as  a  rough  check  on 
thla  theory,  we  decided  to  try  it  ourselves. 
ualng  other  cameramen  holding  similar  cam- 
eras, standing  on  a  rifle  range,  filming  an 
automobile  while  a  rifleman  fired  over  their 
heads. 

These  two  volunteers  are  aiming  their  cam- 
eras at  a  parked  limousine.  Their  Instruc- 
tions: "Hold  the  cameras  as  steady  as  possi- 
ble, and  keep  filming  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens." The  shots  will  come  between  them 
and  the  car.  The  cameramen  are  as  far  from 
the  firing  platform  as  Mr.  Zapruder  was  from 
the  sixth  fioor  of  the  Book  Depository.  (Sound 
of  gunfire  In  background) 

The  reaction  was  obvious.  The  fllm  taken 
by  these  cameramen  showed  the  effect  of 
the  shots,  despite  instructions  to  hold  steady. 
Even  in  steadier  hands,  motion  was  always 
noticeable.  This  frame  shows  highlight  dots 
pround  the  car's  windshield.  In  reaction  to 
a  shot,  the  dots  changed  to  crescents.  And 
In  the  following  frame  they  become  streaks, 
comparable  to  streaks  found  on  some  frames 
from  Mr.  Zapruder's  fllm. 

Incidentally,    Dr.    Alvarez    also    suggested 


that  the  first  shot  might  still  be  lodged  in 
the  tree.  We  checked  it  with  a  metal  de- 
tector. But,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  reveal 
any  presence  of  a  buJlet.  Perhaps  more 
sophisticated  equipment  will  be  developed 
in  the  future  to  x-ray  the  tree. 

Perhaps  the  meet  intriguing  feature  of  the 
entire  Alvarez-Wyckoff  experiment  Is  this — 
at  the  time  he  undertook  to  study  the  film 
for  us,  Charles  Wyckoff  was  unaware  that 
there  was  anything  unusual  about  frame  186 
of  the  Zapruder  film.  He  tentatively  placed 
one  shot  there,  only  because  of  Mr.  Zapruder's 
slight  Jiggle  at  frame  190.  Yet,  in  the  Warren 
Commission's  Report  we  learn  that,  to  a 
gunman  tracking  from  the  Book  Depository 
the  President's  head  would  have  come  Into 
view  for  an  Instant  through  a  hole  in  the 
foliage,  Just  at  frame  186 — where  It  now  ap- 
pears something  startled  Abraham  Zapruder. 

If  a  shot  had  been  squeezed  off  there,  a 
shot  which  missed,  the  length  of  time  avail- 
able to  Oswald  begins  to  stretch,  even  If 
the  Commission's  clock  Is  right,  for  the 
Warren  Report  placed  the  first  shot  at  frame 
210. 

But.  now,  that  brings  up  a  second  ques- 
tion. Was  the  clock  right?  You'll  recall  that 
the  Zapruder  fllm  is  the  basic  clock  for  all 
of  these  events.  Now  tests  of  the  camera, 
made  by  the  P.B.I. — a  camera  like  this 
one — reported  that  It  was  running  at  an 
average  speed  of  eighteen  jwlnt  three  frames 
per  second.  The  camera  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  the 
manufacturers. 

During  our  CBS  Investigation  we  asked 
the  company  if  they  had  tested  the  camera's 
speed.  The  result  was  a  public  announce, 
ment  that  they  had  tested  It,  and  the  result 
was  the  same  as  the  P.B.I,  test.  And  the  an- 
nouncement continued  that  they  had  that 
day  donated  the  camera  to  the  National 
Archives — and  this  is  It. 

But  If  the  clock  was  not  exactly  right, 
then  the  whole  sequence  of  events — from  the 
number  of  shots,  to  the  time  span  of  the 
shot,  and  many  other  things — would  be  af- 
fected. 

Curiously,  most  of  the  critics  themselves 
accepted  the  18.3  speed  without  a  question — 
except  one,  who  insists  it  was  running  at 
twenty-four  frames,  as  could  have  happened 
if  the  control  had   been  depressed. 

Now,  we  decided  to  see  If  we  could  clock 
the  clock.  We  turned  again  to  photo  expert 
Charles  Wyckoff. 

Mr.  Wtckopf.  They  have  a  clock  over 
here  with  a  sweep  second  hand.  And  if  we 
photograph  that  clock  with  each  one  of 
these  cameras,  we're — we  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  time  that  It  takes  to  run 
through  the  few  hundred  frames,  as  we've 
shown  here.  And  I'll — I'm — I  will  try  this 
for  you  right  now.  What  I'll  do  is  to  turn  a 
light  on  and  illuminate  the  clock  dial,  start 
the  camera,  and  then  start  the  clock  and 
let  it  run  for  about  a  ten  or  fifteen  second 
period. 

Mr.  Rathto.  And  you  do  that  with  each 
camera? 

Mr.  Wtckopp.  We  do  that  with  each 
camera.  And  then  we  take  the  film  out, 
process  it  from  each  record — and  we  end  up 
with  a  result  very  similar  to  what  you  see  on 
this  chart  right  here. 

This  corresponds  to  the  first  camera.  This 
is  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth.  We  started  each  frame  here — we  edited 
until  we  got  the  frame  corresponding  to  zero 
time  on  each  one  of  the  cameras.  Then  we 
counted  off  the  same  number  of  frames  on 
each  camera  record  that  corresponded  to 
frames  190  to  318  in  the  Zapruder  record. 

Mr.  Rather.  And  there  was  this  much  dif- 
ference In  the  cameras,  although  they  were 
the  same  kind  of  cameras? 

Mr.  Wyckoff.  Same  Idnd  of  cameras. 
There  was  this  much  difference  in  time.  The 
first  camera  read  6.9'^  seconds.  The  second 
camera,  7.30  seconds.  The  third,  6.70.  The 
fourth,  8.35.  And  the  last,  6.16  seconds. 


Mr.  Ratheb.  So,  under  this  theory,  the 
shooter,  or  shooters,  of  the  shots  could  have 
had  up  to  how  many  seconds  to  fire? 

Mr.  Wtckoff.  They  could  have  had,  accord- 
ing to  this,  up  as  much  as  eight  and  thirty- 
five  hundreds  of  a  second — which  is  a  pretty 
long  time. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  In  this  hour  we  have  been 
considering  the  relationship  between  Oswald 
and  the  assassination.  To  the  account  given 
in  the  Warren  Report  we  have  made  three 
additions,  each  of  which  rests  on  evidence  at 
least  as  persuasive  as  any  provided  by  the 
Commission. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Zapruder  fllm  suggests 
strongly  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  frame 
186.  The  Commission  said  only  that  the  first 
shot  to  hit  came  between  frames  210  and  225. 

Something  startled  Mr.  Zapruder  earlier. 
And  the  evidence  is  that  a  rifle  shot  was  what 
startled  him. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Zapruder  camera 
was  quite  possibly  running  slower  than  the 
Commission  thought.  The  earlier  shot  and 
the  slow  camera  together  mean  that  the 
rlflleman  may  have  had  additional  time  to 
get  off  three  shots. 

We  have  shown  by  carefully  controlled 
experiments  that  a  Mannlicher-Carcano  rifle 
can  be  fired  more  rapidly  and  accurately 
than  the  Commission  believed. 

Now,  these  points  strengthen  the  Warren 
Report's  basic  finding.  They  make  it  more 
likely  that  Oswald  shot  the  President.  They 
significantly  weaken  a  central  contention 
of  the  critics — their  contention  that  Oswald 
could  not  have  done  it  because  he  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  fire. 

It  Is  now  reasonable  to  assimie  that  the 
first  shot  fired  through  a  tree  missed  its 
mark,  and  that  it  was  this  shot  that  Gov- 
ernor Connally  heard.  The  Governor's  in- 
sisted all  along  that  he  was  not  struck  by 
the  first  shot.  It  now  appears  he  was  correct. 

Now  we  can  answer  all  our  secondary  ques- 
tions. 

Did  Oswald  own  a  rifle?  He  did. 

Did  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the  Book  De- 
pository Building?  He  did. 

Where  was  Oswald  when  the  shots  were 
flred?  In  the  building,  on  the  sixth  floor. 

Was  Oswald's  rifle  flred  from  the  building? 
It  was. 

How  many  shots  were  flred?  Three. 

How  last  coxild  Oswald's  rifle  be  flred?  Past 
enough. 

What  was  the  time  span  of  the  shots? 
Seven  or  eight  seconds. 

Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shoot  President 
Kennedy?  CBS  News  concludes  that  he  did. 

Yet  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  our  In- 
quiry. We  drew  the  distinction  between  Os- 
wald as  a  killer,  and  Oswald  as  the  killer. 

The  Warren  Commission,  despite  the  most 
widely  accepted,  and  often,  re-stated  capsule 
version  of  its  flndings,  did  not  state  that  Os- 
wald was  the  only  killer.  It  did  state  that  it 
could  not  flnd  any  evidence  that  others  had 
conspired  with  him. 

Yet  it  is  on  precisely  this  point  that  most 
Americans  question  the  Commission's  con- 
clusion most  strongly.  Almost  two  out  of 
three  Americans  seem  to  feel  that  behind 
such  a  monstrous  deed  there  must  have  been 
a  conspiracy. 

Tomorrow  night  we'll  be  back  at  this  same 
time,  with  Dan  Rather  and  Eddie  Barker  in 
Dealey  Plaza,  when  we  consider  the  question : 
Was  there  a  conspiracy? 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  UNIFY  NA- 
TIONAL WILL  AND  PURPOSE  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinois  [Mr.  F^ndley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    'ihere    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  national  com- 
mitment is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  several  times,  and  one 
which  I  feel  deserves  a  thorough  public 
airing  so  that  the  people  of  this  country 
may  understand  better  the  governmen- 
tal processes  which  can  lead  us  to  peace 
or  to  war. 

In  August  of  1964,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  decided  that  the  form 
of  such  an  endorsement  should  be  that 
of  a  joint  resolution,  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Passed  in  response 
to  a  reported  atttack  by  North  Vietnam 
upon  two  American  ships  in  interna- 
tional waters,  it  declared  congressional 
support  for  measures  already  taken,  and 
to  be  taken,  by  the  President.  The  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  facts  of  the  attack  and 
did  not  consider  the  war  then  raging  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Today  there  is  a  great  uneasiness 
among  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  voted  for  that  resolution — an 
uneasiness  that  pervades  the  entire  coun- 
try. It  is  an  uneasiness  born  of  unan- 
swered questions — how  did  we  get  there, 
why  are  we  fighting  there,  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  cost,  when  will  we  be  able  to 
get  out,  what  is  the  risk  of  China  enter- 
ing the  war? 

Despite  the  fact  that  with  the  latest 
Increase  in  troops  committed  to  the  war, 
we  will  have  over  half  a  million  men  in 
Vietnam,  the  largest  number  since  World 
War  II;  and 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  projection 
shows  that  more  American  men  will  be 
killed  this  year,  and  twice  as  many 
wounded,  as  were  killed  or  wounded  in  all 
the  previous  years  of  the  war  combined; 
and 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  spending 
over  S20  billion  per  year  on  this  great 
war  efifort,  we  are  still  imeasy  about  why 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
war  or  its  conduct  by  pointing  to  this 
uneasiness.  Aggression  by  means  of  sub- 
version, terror  instilled  by  guerrillas,  and 
entire  units  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
which  can  disappear  into  the  jungles 
with  scarcely  a  trace  present  a  kind  of 
military  threat  we  have  never  before 
faced  and  one  which  is  extremely  diflB- 
cult  to  meet.  Yet,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  have  so  many  unanswered 
questions,  and  those  who  view  the  sta- 
tistics of  this  war  are  uneasy;  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  cannot  understand  the 
high  cost  to  America. 

America  values  freedom  today  as 
much  as  in  the  past,  and  I  am  confident, 
America  will  never  shirk  its  responsi- 
bility to  protect  that  freedom.  America 
has  the  determination  to  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility. Still,  there  is  the  uncer- 
tainty which  we  all  feel.  Americans  are 
uncertain  as  to  how  and  why  this  war 
began  and  how  it  will  end.  The  previous 
instances  which  ushered  us  into  war  pre- 
sented much  sharper  answers  to  these 
same  questions. 

On  February  3,  1917,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  Europe  was  already  at  war,  Ger- 


many began  an  unrestrtct«d  submarine 
war  against  American  ships.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Congress  declared  war. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Nation  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Similarly, 
and  more  strikingly,  Congress  reacted 
after  Japan  attacked  a  sleeping  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  by  declar- 
ing war  the  next  day.  Again,  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  falter. 

Even  our  participation  in  the  Korean 
war,  though  authorized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  never  formally  declared  a 
war  by  the  Congress,  was  precipitated  by 
an  easily  recognizable  event;  namely,  the 
invasion  on  June  25, 1950,  of  South  Korea 
by  over  60,000  North  Korean  troops 
spearheaded  fay  over  100  Russian-built 
tanks. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  no  such  easily 
definable  origin  or  national  consensus. 
Its  beginning  was  small  and  its  growth, 
until  recently,  was  slow.  Very  few  peo- 
ple remember  how  it  all  started,  if  they 
ever  knew.  Yet,  it  is  a  war  that  has  been 
going  on  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
American  aid  was  first  given  on  June  27, 
1950,  when  President  Truman  sent  a  35- 
man  military  assistance  advisory  group 
in  to  advise  the  troops  of  other  nations 
there  in  the  use  of  American  weapons. 
From  this  small  beginning  American 
participation  has  snowballed.  The  com- 
mitment of  American  troops  began 
slowly.  The  first  American  injuries  did 
not  occur  until  October  22,  1957,  and  the 
first  death  on  July  8,  1959.  On  May  5, 
1960,  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam was  doubled  from  327  to  685.  By 
1962,  it  had  again  been  upped  to  ap- 
proximately 4,000  men;  to  15,000  men  in 
1963;  and  to  23,000  men  by  the  end  of 
1964. 

Can  anyone  say  when  America  began 
to  "fight"  the  Vietnam  war?  With  such 
a  gradual  and  undefined  beginning,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  American  people 
are  confused,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  war  and  that  they  seek  and 
deserve  a  clarification  of  how  we  got 
there  and  what  we  are  doing  there? 

Yet  our  security  can  be  imperiled  not 
only  by  overt  aggression  but  also  by 
transformations  which  are  made  to  ap- 
pear. Insofar  as  is  possible,  as  not  ag- 
gression at  all.  These  "concealed  wars" 
or  "wars  of  national  liberation"  may  ap- 
pear as  Internal  revolution  or  civil  war. 
They  may  be  instigated  by  outside  forces 
or  merely  exploited  by  them.  Many  be- 
lieve that  these  represent  significant 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Gradual  Communist  infiltration  and 
domination  of  vital  areas  through  steps 
each  of  which  is  small  and  seemingly 
insignificant  may  not  appear  to  justify 
overt  intervention.  These  nonovert  ag- 
gressions present  issues  which  are  de- 
liberately and  intrinsically  unclear.  They 
stand  In  contrast  to  the  armed  invasion 
across  the  frontier  of  another  country, 
the  sinking  of  passenger  ships  with  in- 
nocent civilians  aboard  and  the  unmer- 
ciful predawn  attack  on  a  major  mili- 
tary-civil target. 

To  ask  for  certainty  in  these  situations 
may  be  a  prescription  for  inaction.  It 
may  not  be  possible  in  advance  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  conflict  or  everj- 
U.S.  response. 

These  considerations  make  especially 


important  clarification  and  resolution  of 
national  will  through  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. 

Some  will  say  that  the  American  com- 
mitment actually  began  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion on  August  10.  1964.  But  there  are 
striking  differences  between  the  events 
which  preceded  that  resolution  and  the 
form  of  our  response,  and  those  of  the 
three  other  wars  of  this  century.  In  each 
of  the  two  world  wars,  a  massive  attack 
upon  American  lives,  ships,  and  territory 
wais  followed  close  on  the  heels  by  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  invasion 
of  the  North  Koreans,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  asked  the  United 
States  and  other  members  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  order  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  a  withdrawal  of  troops.  However,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  meeting  jointly  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1964: 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  Resolu- 
tion is  of  course  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks on  our  naval  vessels,  operating  in  Inter- 
national waters  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  on 
August  2nd  and  August  4th.  However,  it 
is  obvious  that  these  attacks  were  not  an 
Isolated  event  but  are  related  directly  to 
the  aggressive  posture  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Congress  might  have  responded 
with  a  declaration  of  war,  though  I  am 
not  now  suggesting  that  it  should  have 
or  that  the  form  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  should  have  been  different. 
What  must  be  realized,  and  what  has 
led  to  Immeasurable  confusion,  is  that 
the  legal  basis  for  one  section  of  the 
resolution  is  not  the  same  as  the  legal 
basis  for  the  other  section,  and  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  use  the  legal  basis  for  one 
section  to  justify  action  under  the  other 
section. 

Section  I  of  the  operative  part  of  the 
resolution  reads: 

The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

Here,  the  legal  basis  cited  was  that  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  to  repel  the  at- 
tack upon  the  two  American  naval  ves- 
sels operating  in  International  waters. 
As  the  President  stated  at  his  news  con- 
ference last  Friday,  he  did  not  need  con- 
gressional authority  for  these  purely 
defensive  actions.  It  is  always  the  right 
of  American  military  personnel  to  re- 
spond when  attacked.  Therefore,  once 
again,  the  legal  basis  for  the  response  to 
the  attack  upon  the  American  ships  in 
1964  was  in  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  presents 
an  entirely  different  legal  basis  for  our 
further  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
reads : 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  »ith 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
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mlnM,  to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  ot  armed  force,  to  assist  any  mem- 
tMr  or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting  assist- 
ance In  def enae  of  Its  freedom. 

Here  the  legal  basis  for  VS.  action  In 
Vietnam  Is  placed  on  our  treaty  obliga- 
tion under  SEATO  with  the  limitation 
that  whatever  action  Is  taken  must  be 
consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Therefore,  we  must  look 
to  the  SEATO  Treaty  to  find  out  when 
we  have  an  obligation  and  what  kind  of 
obligation  It  Is.  Article  IV,  the  principal 
operative  section  of  the  treaty,  reads  as 
follows: 

1.  Kach  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
lmo\u  agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agree*  that  It  will  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  conunon  danger  In  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  It,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  Parties, 
the  InvlolablUty  or  the  Integrity  of  the  ter- 
ritory or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  Party  in  the  treaty  area  or 
of  any  other  State  or  territory  to  which  the 
proTlslana  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article 
from  ttjne  to  time  apply  is  threatened  In  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  Is  affected 
or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situation  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  area,  the 
Psrtlee  shall  consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense. 

3.  It  la  understood  that  no  action  on  the 
territory  of  any  State  designated  by  unanl- 
moue  agreement  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article  or  on  any  territory  so  designated  shall 
be  taken  except  at  the  Invitation  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  concerned. 

The  SEATO  Treaty  requires  a  deter- 
mination of  an  "armed  attack"  before  a 
country  may  act.  Section  1  of  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  based  upon 
such  a  determination  but  it  related  only 
to  an  armed  attack  upon  U.S.  ships,  and 
the  action  approved  was  the  subsequent 
attack  which  had  been  made  upon  cer- 
tain North  Vietnam  support  facilities  as 
retribution. 

No  similar  determination  of  armed  at- 
tack on  South  Vietnam  was  made  In  the 
resolution,  nor  In  any  form  by  the  Exec- 
utive or  by  the  Congress  until  February 
27.  1965.  On  that  day  the  State  Depart- 
ment Issued  a  report  entitled,  "Aggres- 
sion From  the  North,"  in  which  armed 
attack  and  Internal  subversion  against 
South  Vietnam  was  charged. 

This  document  might  be  considered  to 
be  a  determination  but  was  issued  6 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Since  there  was  no  determination  of 
armed  attack  against  South  Vietnam  as 
the  basis  for  section  2  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  the  SEATO  Treaty 
at  that  point  had  not  been  properly  im- 
plemented in  respect  to  South  Vietnam 
and  therefore  coiild  not  serve  as  a  basis 
for  military  action  there. 

The  hearings  on  the  SEATO  Treaty  In 
1954  also  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
some  form  of  congrresslonal  action  Is  re- 
quired to  authorize  action  imder  article 
IV.  Senator  Wiley,  the  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
unmistakably  clarified  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "constitutional  processes" 
when  he  asked  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  the  following  question 
during  the  hearings  on  the  treaty: 

So  whether  it  were  the  threat  men- 
tioned in  Section  3  [of  article  IV)  or  the 
common  danger  resulting  from  open  attack, 
action  could  be  taken  only  after  consultation 
with  Congress? 

To  this,  the  Secretary  of  State  un- 
qualifiedly answered : 
Yes. 

Again,  later  in  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  stated  that  the  President 
"would  act  through  the  Congress  if  it 
were  In  session,  and  if  not  In  session  he 
would  call  Congress." 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  have  been  fulfilled  only  with 
respect  to  the  attack  upon  the  American 
ships;  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  with 
respect  to  the  attack  upon  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Is  this  "paperwork  omission,"  as  it 
might  be  called,  a  matter  of  small  Im- 
portance— ^just  a  technicality  hardly 
worth  correction?  I  think  not. 

Quite  the  contrary,  in  my  view  this 
failure  to  take  the  required  constitu- 
tional steps  has  led  to  the  great  feeling 
of  imeasiness  in  the  coimtry. 

Because  of  this  failure,  the  great  issue 
of  Vietnam — in  all  its  vexing  complex- 
ity— has  never  been  placed  on  the  great 
anvil  of  democracy  where  major  policy 
decisions  have  traditionally  been  ham- 
mered out.  Consequently,  the  unanswered 
questions  linger  on,  tormenting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

Had  the  issue  been  placed  squarely  on 
the  anvil,  the  people  of  the  United 
States — through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  both  Halls  of  Congress — could 
have  brought  divergent  views  together 
in  synthesizing  debate  and  brought  the 
matter  to  clear  resolution.  After  the  de- 
bate and  amendment  process,  a  final 
vote  would  have  occurred.  Without 
doubt,  on  an  issue  of  this  moment,  a  rec- 
ord vote  would  have  been  entered — as  it 
was  on  the  Tonkin  resolution.  From  that 
day  forward  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives would  have  defended  the  vote. 
The  die  would  have  been  cast.  In  effect, 
the  people  would  have  spoken — and  in 
all  probability  subsequent  criticism  and 
dissent  would  have  been  relatively  Iso- 
lated and  restrained  as  it  has  been  In 
past  wars.  In  implementing  this  decision, 
the  President  would  have  had  little  trou- 
ble establishing  priorities  and  rallying 
support. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  occurred. 
Lack  of  compliance  with  constitutional 
procedure  has  had  the  effect  of  denying 
to  our  Nation  a  powerful  unifying  in- 
fluence. This  lack  has  undermined  our 
position  at  home.  It  has  of  course  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  outside  world  and 
there  too  has  tended  to  weaken  our  posi- 
tion by  making  us  needlessly  vulnerable 
to  criticism. 

Is  it  too  late  to  fulfill  constitutional 
procedure?  I  say  it  is  not;  indeed,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

A  resolution  should  be  placed  before 
the  Congress — one  which  will  be  debated 
and  amended  in  order  to  forge  a  policy 


acceptable  to  the  American  people,  one 
which  will  answer  the  grave  f  imdamental 
questions  now  being  asked.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  logical,  proper,  sensible  way 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  so 
prevalent  today. 

The  Congress  surely  now  comprehends 
fully  this  national  uneasiness. 

The  procedure,  far  from  causing  the 
enemy  to  misjudge  our  determination, 
would  In  the  end  clarify  America's  will 
and  purpose.  Even  prominent  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  in  the 
last  week  stated  that  it  might  now  be 
time  to  air  the  Issue  again.  No  Senator, 
Representative,  or  member  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  should  feel  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  constitutional  procedure  would 
constitute  criticism  of  past  conduct  of 
the  war. 

Rather,  it  would  be  recognition  that 
it  is  time  for  both  Houses  of  this  repre- 
sentative Government  to  measure  up  to 
the  grave  responsibility  placed  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution. 

For  two  important  reasons — first,  be- 
cause the  SEATO  Treaty  as  the  law  of 
the  land  demands  It;  and  second,  be- 
cause the  American  people  deserve  and 
desire  to  have  this  Issue  resolved  In  the 
only  appropriate  and  capable  forum — I 
have  invited  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  me  in  introducing  the  following 
joint  resolution: 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  each  House  of  Congress  shall 
immediately  consider  and  report  to  their  re- 
spective bodies  thetr  determination  as  to 
whether  further  congressional  action  is  de- 
sirable in  respect  to  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  action  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  great  constitutional  procedures  upon 
which  this  country  is  built.  It  would  set- 
tle the  national  wUl  and  purpose.  Be- 
cause it  would  help  to  unify  the  Nation, 
it  would  enable  the  President  to  provide 
more  effective  leadership  in  this  difficult 
and  trying  period. 
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IMPROVE    THE    OPERATION    OP 
CONGRESS 

M/.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  procedures  imder  which  the  Con- 
gress operates,  while  innovative  and 
efficient  at  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment, can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  America.  The  business  of  the 
Congress  is  the  most  important  business 
of  our  Nation  and  the  Congress  must 
have  the  tools  and  the  powers  to  expedite 
the  Nation's  business.  Yet  we  are  pres- 
ently operating  under  conditions  which 
few  corporations  In  America  would  con- 
sider sound  financial  management  or 
efficient  practice. 


The  legislation  which  ultimately 
emerges  from  our  cumbersome  processes 
affects  increasingly  larger  nimibers  of 
Americans  and  it  Is  not  in  the  national 
interest  that  our  citizens  should  suffer 
because  their  representatives  are  ham- 
pered In  their  efforts  to  make  thoughtful 
decisions. 

Many  reforms  ought  to  be  Instituted 
and  no  one  bill  can  deal  with  all  of  them, 
nor  are  all  of  them  susceptible  of  cor- 
rection by  statute.  What  we  cannot  write 
into  law,  we  can  only  hope  that  time  and 
a  recognition  of  our  present  weaknesses 
will  change.  ' 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  bill  which 
already  passed  the  Senate  and  which 
is  now  pending  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Certain  other  elements  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLiNcl.  And  yet  others  touch  on  areas 
which  have  yet  been  covered  in  exist- 
ing legislation. 

Specifically,  my  bill  incorporates  pro- 
visions for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
and  Conduct.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  permanent  House-Senate  group,  with 
a  mandate  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
code  of  ethics  including  rigorous  con- 
flict-of-interest provisions,  coupled  with 
adequate  and  effective  enforcement  pow- 
ers, is  long  overdue.  As  I  have  said  many 
times  before  on  this  floor,  the  Congress 
can  no  longer  continue  to  operate  imder 
a  double  standard,  enacting  strong  con- 
flict-of-interest provisions  for  the  execu- 
tive and  no  meaningful  ones  for  the 
legislative  branch.  The  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  integrity  of  their 
representatives  must  be  restored,  and.  In 
my  judgment,  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  In  the  framework  of  full  disclosure 
of  Income,  gifts,  real  estate  holdings, 
creditors,  and  business  associations.  I 
have  Included  the  provisions  of  my  ear- 
lier disclosure  bill  in  this  congressional 
reorganization  measure,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  truly  the  first  area  of  legis- 
lative reform  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  two  additional  features  of 
my  bill  that  I  should  like  to  highlight. 
First,  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate effects  a  number  of  needed  changes 
In  the  appropriations  process  so  that  the 
Congress  will  be  In  fuller  possession  of 
all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  sound  fis- 
cal judgments.  The  one  aspect  of  the 
appropriations  process  that  is  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  me  is  the  matter  of 
late  funding  for  educational  assistance 
programs.  Those  responsible  for  plan- 
ning local  school  district  budgets,  as  well 
as  those  students  dependent  on  Federal 
assistance  to  finance  their  college  edu- 
cations, must  not  be  kept  waiting  until 
it  is  too  late  to  plan  meaningfully  be- 
cause we  in  the  Congress  are  unable  to 
make  thoughtful  and  timely  decisions 
about  appropriations.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  to  study  this  prob- 
lem and  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions no  later  than  30  days  after  its  en- 
actment. 

Finally,  the  participation  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  decisionmaking  process  In 
foreign  affairs  has  increasingly  taken  the 
turn  of  reacting  to  crises  when  Impor- 


tant— and  at  times  Irreversible — steps 
have  already  been  taken  by  the  Executive 
and  when  far-reaching  decisions  have 
already  been  set  in  train.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  vital  that  meaningful  debate 
on  foreign  policy  take  place  in  the  Con- 
gress; it  is  vital  that  we  close  this  con- 
stitutional gap.  I  have  included  in  my  bill 
a  modification  of  a  proposal  I  advanced 
in  the  89th  Congress  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  other  Secretaries 
of  the  executive  departments,  to  be  rec- 
ognized on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  an- 
swer private  notice  questions  submitted 
previously  by  Members  and  supplemen- 
tary questions.  Private  notice  questions 
would  have  to  be  answered  at  least  twice 
a  month  and  could  be  televised  at  the 
option  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
voting. 

While  perhaps  not  as  great  departures 
from  existing  practice,  other  features 
of  the  congressional  reorganization  bill 
are  nevertheless  significant.  Principally, 
the  provisions  for  a  mandatory  August 
recess  except  in  time  of  war  and  assur- 
ances of  adequate  minority  staffing  are 
Important.  Similarly,  management 
studies  to  improve  the  maintenance  func- 
tions associated  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  result  in  significant 
saving  of  taxpayers'  funds  and  increased 
efficiency. 

I  need  not  catalog  here  today  each 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  Oc- 
casions in  the  recent  past  of  bad  schedul- 
ing and  hurried  debate  on  the  fioor 
merely  reinforce  what  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  already  know:  the  time  has 
come  for  major  reform  of  our  congres- 
sional processes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland]  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  earlier  this  week,  the  Congressional 
Reform  Act  passed  by  the  Senate  has 
languished  in  the  Rules  Committee  for 
5  months,  with  only  1  day  of  hearings. 
Any  further  delay  will  be  a  disservice  to 
the  American  people,  and  a  clear-cut  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  reform  of  our  own 
procedures. 

FACTS  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  more 
expert  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid  than 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman],  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  deals  annually  and  directly  with 
the  subject. 

For  years,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana has  laid  before  the  House  the  un- 
varnished facts  concerning  this  foreign 
handout  program  that  has  already  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a  minimum 
of  $140  billion. 

I  trust  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  and  digest  the  following  infor- 
mation the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  has  prepared: 

The  three  attached  recapitulation  sheete 


convey  a  factual  message  and  pose  this  ques- 
tion :  Can  we  survive  indefinitely  as  a  strong 
nation  If  we  continue  dissipating  our  wealth 
which  creates  inflation,  deficit  spending,  in- 
creased public  debt,  Increased  balEmce-of- 
payments  deficits,  loss  of  gold  reserves  and 
loss  of  world  markets  because  of  our  extrava- 
gance? 

The  AID  Agency,  this  year,  agrees  with  my 
definition  of  foreign  aid.  I  quote  their  defini- 
tion verbatim: 

"Broadly  speaking,  foreign  assistance  is  any 
aid — military  or  economic — which  Is  ex- 
tended by  one  country  to  another  as  loans 
or  grants.  This  definition  Includes  assistance 
rendered  through  the  various  international 
agencies — such  as  the  United  Nations — as 
well  as  that  which  is  on  a  strictly  bilateral 
basis.  Used  in  this  context,  'foreign  aid"  in- 
cludes not  only  those  programs  carried  out 
by  the  agency  for  International  development, 
but  also  a  number  of  other  programs  author- 
ized by  Congress." 

Net  foreign  aid  costs,  1946-1967.  inclusive: 
114  hillion,  694  million  dollars.  Cost  of  Inter- 
terest  on  what  we  have  borrowed  to  give 
away:  37  billion,  839  million  dollars.  Total 
cost  of  foreign  assistance  (not  including  De- 
fense Department),  1946-1967,  Inclusive:  752 
billion,  533  million  dollars. 

New  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid,  all 
categories,  first  7  months  of  1967:  9  billion. 
206  million,  154  thousand  dollars.  This  does 
not  Include  1  billion,  400  million  dollars  pre- 
viously carried  In  mutual  security  now  in 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation. 
Neither  does  It  include  a  request  for  4  bil- 
lion dollars  to  pay  the  Interest  on  what  we 
have  already  borrowed  to  give  away. 

Unliquidated  funds  on  hand  on  June  30, 
1967  from  prior  years'  authorizations:  16  bil- 
lion, 396  million,  781  thousand  dollars.  If  the 
Congress  approves  all  new  funds  requested 
by  the  President  this  year,  there  will  be  on 
hand  to  be  spent  or  obligated  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  staggering  total  of  25 
billion,  602  million,  935  thousand  dollars. 
Our  country  Is  committed  to  disburse  funds 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  In  100  nations 
and  5  territories  of  the  world. 

Only  the  first  Item  on  the  attached  list  of 
new  funds  Is  mentioned  publicly  as  foreign 
aid;  however,  the  other  15  items  are  Indeed 
foreign  aid.  Foreign  aid  has  been  so  fragmen- 
tized and  so  enmeshed  in  the  budget  that  It 
is  difficult  even  for  members  of  Congress  to 
unscramble  It  and  put  together  the  total  fig- 
ure. Indeed,  we  have  substituted  aid  for 
trade  and  appeasement  for  firmness.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  obligation  to  furnish  factual 
information  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

NEW  FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  REQUESTED  1ST  7  MONTHS  OF  1967 

CATEGORY  I 

Foreign  assistance  request  (mutuai  security). .  $3, 226, 420, 000 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from  previous  credits.  266,  356. 000 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  .  42. 000. 000 

Export-Import  Bank  (long-term  credits) 2.295.000,000 

Public  Law  480  (agricultural  commodities) 1, 772.  500, 000 

Inter-American     Development     Bank    (Latin 

America) 300.000,000 

International  Development  Association  (IDA)  .  104. 000  000 

Peace  Corps 118,700.000 

Total,  new  loreign  aid  request  for  1967, 
category  I 8,124,976,000 


OTHER  FOREIGN  AID  REQUESTS 

CATEGORY  II 

Export-Import  Bank  (regular  operations) ;5'>5.  OCn.  000 

Permanent  conslruction  overseas  (military). . .  331 .  900. 000 

Contributions  to  international  organizations. . .  109. 362. 000 

Educational  (foreign  and  other  students) 54. 800,  GOO 

Ryukyu  Islands ..  14.956,000 

Migrants  and  refugees - 5.660.000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Euratom) 2.  500. 000 

Inter-American  Highway 7.000.000 

Total,  new  foreign  aid  request  lor  1967, 

category  II 1,081,178,000 

Total,  new  foreign  aid  request  for  1st  7 

monthsof  1%7 9.206.154,000 

(FROM  THE  RECORD-FANTASTIC-FRIGHTENING- 
FACTUAL) 
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FOREIGN  AID  UNLIQUIOATEO  FUNDS  FROM 

PRtOR  YEARS 

CATEGORY  I 

Foraif a  »nitt»f«  raqacsts  (oiatiMl  tacurity).  )C,  718,  S12. 000 

Mrittary  AniiUiK*  AdvMfy  Group  (MAAG)._  1, 300. 000 

Export-  Import  Bank  (loog-ttrm  credits) 4, 078, 4S4. 000 

Public  Liw  480  (airicultural  commodities) 1, 862, 157,  OOO 

iirttr-Anwrioii    Oavelopnient    Bank    (Latin 

Amarica) .   1,769,093,000 

Intarnational  Davalopment  Asiociation  (IDA)..       206, 128,  OOO 

Asian  Davalopmeat Bank 130,000,000 

PaateCorps ..         63,483.000 

Total,  unliquidattd  fvods  Irom   prior 
years,cala»ory  I.  .       14,829,127,000 

OTHER  FOREIGN  AID  UNLIQUIDATED  FUNDS 

FROM  PRIOR  YEARS 

CATEGORY  II 

Expert-Import  Bank  ^regular  operations) 363.542,000 

Permanent  construction  overseas  (military). . .  1, 106. 000, 000 

CoiitritMtioin  to  international  organcations. . .  2, 4S4, 000 

EducatioMl  (foreign  aod  other  students) 61, 995, 000 

Srukyu  Islands 8.402,000 

(grants  and  refugees 3,267,000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (Euratom)      6, 296, 000 

Inter-American  Highway,  Latin  America 15,698,000 

Total,  unliquidated  funds  from   prior 
yean,  category  II. 1, 567, 654, 000 

Total,   unliquidated   funda   irom   prior 
yeaia  00  hand  June  30, 1967 16.396,781.000 

(EVEN  MORE  FANTASTIC-FRIGHTENING-BUT  FACTUAL) 


GOLD  HOLDINGS  (FREE  WORLD  COUNTRIES) 

Gold  holdings.  United  States  (Dec  31, 1952)..    J23, 252, 000, 000 
Gold  outHow  frooi  United  SUtes(1952  ttarougb 
1966). 10.093,000,000 

Gold  kohfiofs.  United  Stoles  (Dec  31, 
1966) 13.159,000,000 

Gold  holdinn,  other  countries'  (Dec.  31, 

1952) 13,028.000,000 

Gold   heldiaia   intneae,   etiMr  ca«i(tries> 

(1952  tkM«f|lI96«). 15,946,000,000 

Go(d  holdings,  other  countries  <  (Dec 
SI.  196«).. 48.974,000,000 


SHORT-TERM  DOLLAR  CLAIMS  HELD  AGAINST  UNITED 
STATES  BY  FREE  WORLD  COUNTRIES 

Sliort-(«m   claims   igMBt   United   States 

(Dec.31,  1952) 10,546,100,000 

Short-term  claims  increase,  foreign  countries 

(1952lhrodgh  1966) 21,291.21)0,000 

Short-term    claims    against    United 

States  (Dec  31,  1966) 31,837.300.000 

U.S.  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  POSITION 
(REGULAR  TRANSACTIONS) 

1950  net  deficil- -1.912.000.000 

1951  net  deficit. -578,000,000 

1952  nrt  defleit. -1.100,000.000 

1953  na«  deKdt -2,100,000,000 

1954nrtdrtcil -1,500.000.000 

1955  net  deficit -1,100,000,000 

1956  net  dificiL -1,000,000,000 

1957  (only  credit  in  17  years) +500,000,000 

1958  net  deficiL -3.  400, 000,  000 

1959  net  deficit -3,  700, 000,  000 

1960  net  deficit -3.800,000.000 

1961  BetdeficiL -2.400,000,000 

1962  net  deficit -2,200,000,000 

1963  net  deficit -2,660,000,000 

1964  net  deficit -3,006,000.000 

1965  net  deficit -1.306,000.000 

1966  net  deficit -2,077,000,000 

U.S.  deficit.  1950  through  1966,  in- 
clusive   -33,339.000.000 


GROSS  PUBLIC  DEBTS 

Public  debt.  United  States  (Dec.  31 ,  1966). . .    329,  S48,  COO,  OOO 
Public   debt,    free  world   coijntiies  (latest 
available  figures) 248,000,000,000 

Public  debt.  United  States,  exceeds 
debts  of  other  free  work!  countries 

by 81,548,000,000 

Public  debt.  United  States,  exceeds  com- 
bined public  debt  of  all  other  countries  ot 
theworld  by(estimate) 39.421.000,000 

>  Does  not  include  Sino- Soviet  bloc. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  pursue  cur 
present  foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram? Can  we  surrlve  as  a  nation  If  we 
continue  with  Inflation,  deficit  spending, 
ever-increasing  public  debt,  ever-lncreaalng 


balance-of-payments  deficits,  continuing  lo6« 
of  gold  reserves,  and  loss  of  world  markets 
because  our  extravagance  is  making  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  compete  without  large  sub- 
sidies on  many  of  our  expc«-ts. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiiaiii- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  LMr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  entleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  on  the  congressional  districting  bill : 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  conferees  will 
approve  a  reasonable  blU  and  that  It  will  be 
enacted.  If  they  should  fall  to  do  so  because 
of  a  continued  betrayal  of  the  Senate  by  Its 
own  conferees,  the  country  will  be  face  to 
face  with  a  real  crisis  In  Its  legislative  ma- 
chinery. 

I  make  no  (U)mment  on  the  bill.  I 
merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that  not 
a  few  of  us  in  tills  Chamber  think  that 
Congress  has  already  reached  a  crisis  in 
its  legislative  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  leadership  of 
the  Hoiise  to  call  upon  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Ctommlttee  to  report  S.  335  to 
the  House  floor  without  further  delay. 


OP  RESPECT  AND  RATS 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  (?level.«jd1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  Augiist  16.  a  group  of  dem- 
onstrators from  Harlem  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington to  demand  a  "rat  bill."  An  ac- 
count of  their  visit  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  August 
17,  1967,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  that 
account  in  the  Record. 

The  crudeness  and  disrespect  ap- 
parently shown  by  this  group  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Brasco  and  Mr.  Resnick],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
was  inexcusable  and  completey  sense- 
less. All  three  of  these  Members  have 
worked  consistently  for  civil  rights  and 
to  solve  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
cities.  The  gentlemen  from  New  York 
have  done  much  to  aid  the  citizens  of 
Harlem.  Ironically,  both  of  them  voted 
for  the  "rat  bill" — roUcaU  No.  178  page 
19555 — which  was  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstrators'  visit. 

And  yet,  this  group,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jesse  Gray,  treated  Messrs. 
Brasco,  Resnick,  and  Conyxrs  with  total 
disrespect.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned as  an  American  citizen  than  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  with  this  group's 
behavior.  Disrespectful  treatment  of  a 


Member  of  Congress  is  more  than  just  a 
personal  affront. 

Congress  is  not  simply  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
and  should  be  as  much  a  symbol  of  law 
and  order  as  the  American  flag  is  a  sym- 
bol of  patriotism  and  national  imity. 

I  have  spoken  out  often  in  defense  of 
the  right  to  dissent  from  the  policies  and 
actions  of  our  country.  However,  I  con- 
demn anyone  who  expresses  that  dissent 
by  performing  an  illegal  act  such  as 
burning  the  flag.  The  importance  of  the 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  Nation  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  symbolic  importance 
of  Congress  should  also  be  respected. 

Therefore,  while  I  wUl  defend  the 
right  to  disagree  with  the  decisions  of 
Congress,  I  was  quite  disturbed  by  the 
total  disrespect  shown  by  the  group  from 
Harlem.  We  are  a  nation  foimded  upon 
law  and  order.  The  actions  of  Jesse  Gray 
and  his  followers,  like  the  recent  riots 
in  many  cities,  indicate  that  some  ap- 
parently no  longer  support  law  and  order. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  read  the  following  article  will  pause 
to  reflect  upon  its  serious  implications. 

Advocates  of  Rat  Bill  Rbvistt  Hn.L 
(By  CJeorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

Shouting  demonstrators  from  Harlem  re- 
newed their  demands  for  a  "rat  bill"  yester- 
day in  a  noisy  visit  with  Congressmen  that 
provoked  angry  words  but  no  arrests. 

Led  by  Jesse  Gray,  who  touched  off  a  dem- 
onstration In  the  House  chamber  last  week, 
the  delegation  left  after  shouting  down  sev- 
eral House  liberals  who  met  with  them  in 
the  Longworth  Building, 

"We're  not  holding  you  responsible,"  Gray 
told  Rep.  Prank  J.  Brasco  (D-N.T.)  who  ar- 
ranged the  meeting.  "But  I  hold  your  party 
resjKinsible." 

Gray  abruptly  terminated  the  Informal 
conference  In  a  House  committee  room  after 
Rep.  John  Conyers,  Jr.  (D-Mich.),  one  of  the 
five  Negro  members  of  the  House,  urged  them 
to  turn  their  anger  into  power  at  the  polls. 

"Uh,  uh,  no  more,"  one  man  in  the  dele- 
gation shouted. 

Already  interrupted  several  times,  Conyers 
finally  told  the  group  angrily:  "If  you  think 
burning  down  America  Is  right,  why  come 
here?  Just  go  get  your  (Molotov)  cocktails, 
go  to  work  and  don't  waste  my  time." 

About  80  of  the  Harlem  residents  arrived 
In  two  busloads  on  Capitol  Hill  in  mid- 
afternoon  with  a  live  rat  in  tow.  They  quickly 
grew  indignant  over  their  reception  by 
Capitol  and  Metropolitan  police.  Officers 
crowded  the  sidewalks  around  the  Capitol 
and  the  Longworth  Building. 

Capitol  Police  Chief  James  M.  Powell  said 
he  smelled  alcohol  on  the  breath  of  a  man 
in  one  of  the  buses  as  they  pulled  up  on 
South  Capitol  Street.  He  refused  to  let  any- 
one off  that  bus. 

Brasco  Intervened  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
group  off  the  bus. 

"You  aren't  going  to  do  it.  Congressman," 
Powell  insisted.  "These  people  are  here  to 
make  trouble." 

Only  the  other  busload  was  allowed  to 
alight  for  the  meeting  in  the  small,  crowded 
committee  room.  Passengers  on  the  first  bus 
were  taken  to  the  Dodge  House. 

At  the  meeting  arranged  by  Brasco,  Rep. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick  (D-N.Y.),  the  first  to 
speak,  assured  the  group  that  "you  have  all 
my  sympathy"  but  said  he  had  to  rush  off 
for  a  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bUl  before  the 
House. 

Gray  told  him,  in  effect,  to  get  lost. 

"If  you  want  to  demagogue,  demagogue," 
Resnick  shouted  back. 

"I'm  a  better  one  than  you  are,"  Gray  re- 
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torted.  "I  dont  even  know  your  name  and 
respect  you  even  lees." 

An  aide  to  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlte  (R-N.Y.) 
assured  the  group  that  a  rat  control  bill 
would  be  added  to  bousing  legislation  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee,  but  by  now  the  dem- 
onstrators were  protesting  their  lack  of  rep- 
resentation since  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  was 
ousted. 

Gray  told  reporters  he  Intended  to  stay  In 
Washington  to  demand  that  he  be  put  in 
PoweU's  seat.  Asked  about  allegations  styl- 
ing him  a  Communist,  he  said : 

"They're  improving.  They  used  to  Just  call 
us  "niggers."  " 

Downstairs  Mrs.  Sims  turned  over  a  small 
grown  rat  to  a  private  from  the  First  Pre- 
cinct. 

"His  name  Is  Lyndon,"  police  quoted  her  as 
saying.  "You  can  have  him.  We  have  a  lot 
more  where  we  came  from.'" 

The  43-year-old  Gray  led  a  walkout  over 
Conyers'  remarks.  As  the  group  left,  Bera- 
neece  Sims,  assistant  director  of  Gray's  Har- 
lem Community  Council  for  Housing,  read 
a  proclamation  dubbing  Harlem  the  inde- 
pendent "Federation  of  Malgarvey." 

In  related  developments: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  answering  a  query  from  Rep. 
H.  R.  Gross  (R-Iowa),  said  that  a  "con- 
servative estimate"  indicates  that  14,000 
cliildren  a  year  are  bitten  by  rats  and  many 
are  babies  In  cribs. 

House  Republican  Whip  Leslie  C.  Arends 
(111.)  suggested  that  Democrats  might  have 
planned  the  defeat  of  the  Administration's 
rat-control  bill  last  month  so  as  to  blame 
Republicans.  He  said  unusual  procedure  was 
used  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  House  floor. 


UNSCRAMBLING  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  centleman  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REc(MtD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  I  have  spo- 
ken on  various  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration's var  on  poverty. 

On  some  of  these  occasions,  I  have 
praised  Individual  programs  which  were 
being  run  effectively.  But  on  others,  I 
have  had  to  express  my  doubts  about  the 
proliferation  of  these  programs  and  the 
lack  of  coordination  amon^  them. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  many  of 
our  great  urban  problems  of  today  will 
not  miraculously  disappear  Just  because 
we  pass  a  bill  or  throw  more  money  at 
them.  Rather,  thoughtful  planning  is 
needed  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication, 
and  hard  decisions  to  establish  priori- 
ties. 

I  was,  therefore,  most  pleased  to  note 
a  most  thoughtful  and  provocative  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Wednesday,  August  22,  1967,  entitled 
"Unscrambling  the  Poverty  Program,"  in 
which  that  fine  newspaper's  editorial 
staff  calls  for  "decisive  national  leader- 
ship, which  will  help  define  and  clarify 
the  urban  social  crisis"  especially  in  view 
of  "the  multifarious  programs  now  on 
the  books  and  which  are  all  in  different 
states  and  stages  of  implementation." 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  with  the  hope  that  ths  mes- 


sage so  aptly  expressed  therein  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  administration  as  well, 
I  include  the  text  of  that  editorial: 

TTNSCRAMBLIirO  THE  POVIXTT  PROGRAM 

When  faced  with  a  complicated  problem, 
a  thoughtful  man  first  sits  down  and  tries  to 
think  It  out.  He  gets  as  many  facts  as  he  can, 
sorts  out  the  fundamental  from  the  super- 
flcial,  outlines  his  priorities  and  then  decides 
how,  when,  and  where  to  tackle  the  question. 
This  is  the  right  way  to  meet  a  major  chal- 
lenge. And  It  is  Just  as  valid  for  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  as  it  faces  the  tre- 
mendous social  crtsls  in  American  cities,  as  it 
Is  for  an  Individual  citizen  working  out  his 
own  personal  problems. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  American  history 
has  there  been  a  greater  feeling  of  confusion, 
of  drift  and  cross-pxirpose  over  any  crisis 
than  there  is  over  today's  urban  racial  Issue. 
While  recognizing  the  need  for  quick  action, 
we  doubt  if  any  action  taken  in  the  present 
mood  of  confusion  will  be  effective. 

During  the  three  or  more  years  of  the 
Great  Society's  lifetime,  a  flood  of  new  meas- 
ures has  poured  forth  from  Washington. 
While  sincerely  motivated,  these  multitudi- 
nous measures  have  left  the  country  bewil- 
dered. The  average  citizen  feels  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  but  that  very  little  h£Ls 
been  accomplished.  And  his  bewilderment  Is 
only  increased  when  the  President,  as  he  did 
PYiday,  notee  that  there  are  some  "15  or  20" 
urban  bills  pending  before  Congress.  Hearing 
this  we  are  all  Impelled  to  ask :  are  that  many 
bills  necessary,  how  many  are  duplicative, 
which  ones  seek  to  do  too  much,  which  ones 
will  fall  far  short?  In  short,  word  that  there 
are  a  dozen  and  a  half  or  so  bills  before 
Congress  on  city  problems  does  not  auto- 
matically reassure  us.  N<»',  for  example,  does 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  now  two-dozen 
housing  bills  pending,  and  that  each  la 
caught  up  In  all  kinds  of  political  crosscur- 
rents. 

What  is  desperately  needed  today  is  deci- 
sive national  leadership,  which  wUi  help  de- 
flne  and  clarify  the  urban  social  crisis.  The 
various  threats  of  this  crisis  need  to  be  drawn 
into  a  few  easily  understandable  strands 
which  can  then  be  subjected  to  all-out  treat- 
ment. Popular  pressure  for  action  can  never 
be  brought  effectively  to  bear  when  only  a 
few  experts  can  be  expected  to  keep  in  mind 
the  multifarious  programs  now  on  the  books 
and  which  are  all  in  different  states  and 
stages  of  Implementation. 

We  do  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  many-sided  and  complicated.  We  do 
not  deny  that  It  must  be  attacked  on  more 
than  one  front.  But  we  do  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  the  first  requisite  for  effective  action 
must  be  to  rid  the  poverty  program  of  the 
stifling  clouds  of  confusion  which  today 
greatly  lessen  its  effectiveness.  This  will  be 
achieved  only  by  a  determined  White  House 
effort  to  simplify  the  pwverty  program  and 
concentrate  national  effort  at  a  few  key 
points. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH       FIREMEN 

PERFORMING  THEIR       DUTIES 

DURING    THE  COURSE    OF    ANY 
RIOT 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  with  24  cosponsors,  mak- 
ing It  a  Federal  offense  to  discharge  a 


firearm  or  other  weapon  and  thus  inter- 
fere or  harass  a  fireman  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

Recent  reports  of  riots  in  many  cities 
brought  to  me  the  conviction  that  the 
most  dastardly  act  in  these  disorders  is 
firing  on  firefighters  by  snipers.  This 
discharge  of  firearms  at  men  on  ladders 
seeking  to  protect  lives  and  property 
seems  indefensible  from  every  stand- 
point— and  yet  there  is  no  Federal  law, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  no 
State  law,  to  cover  this  specific  situa- 
tion. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  making  it 
a  Federal  offense  to  cross  a  State  line 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  a  riot.  This 
was  done  under  provisions  of  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
VS.  Constitution,  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states. 

I  supported  that  bill. 

Surely,  the  starting  of  fires  in  build- 
ings through  which  citizens  receive  their 
supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  es- 
sentials from  many  States,  and  the 
blocking  of  highways  over  which  such 
commodities  are  delivered  is  just  as 
much  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce  as  the  crossing  of  a  State  line 
to  encourage  such  lawlessness.  The  bill 
I  have  introduced  makes  it  a  finding  of 
Congress  that  riots  affect  adversely  in- 
terstate commerce. 

Unarmed  firemen  who  risk  their  own 
lives  for  the  safety  of  others  have  no 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  It  is 
for  them  that  I  propose  this  protection 
against  rioters. 

In  support  of  my  legislative  proposal,  I 
quote  portions  of  a  recent  column  by 
Stanley  Levey,  Scripps-Howard  staff 
writer.  Mr.  Levey  says: 

Big  city  fire  departments  across  the  coun- 
try face  a  wave  of  early  retirements  and  re- 
cruiting problems  because  of  attacks  by 
rioters  on  firemen  doing  their  duty.  .  .  . 

This  gloomy  analysis  was  a  major  conclu- 
sion of  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Plre  Chiefs  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 

Present  at  the  session  were  fire  officials 
from  such  major  cities  as  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit  and  Newark  where  riots  have 
occurred.  The  two  union  groups  called  for 
federal  legislation  to  protect  members  of  the 
fire  service  while  performing  their  duties 
during  riots  and  other  disturbances.  They 
agreed  ttiat  stiff  penalties  would  deter  such 
Interference.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection, which  the  firemen  are  asking, 
that  I  have  introduced  this  bill. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  on  merchant  marine  prob- 
lems made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
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man  from  the  State  of  California  [Mr. 
RziNzcxzl.  It  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  August  22,  page 
23621. 

Mr.  Rdhxckz's  statement  is  a  concise, 
thDrough.  positive,  businesslike  set  of 
proposals  for  action  on  the  merchant 
marine  problem  which  has  been  of  deep 
concern  to  many  of  us  for  many  months. 

His  statement,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is 
a  series  of  proposals  directed  to  five  dif- 
ferent sources  of  needed  action :  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Congress,  the  shipbuild- 
ers, the  ship  operators,  and  maritime 
labor. 

The  gentleman  from  California  cuts 
through  much  of  the  verbiage  which  has 
been  Issued  on  this  subject,  and  deals 
with  the  heart  of  the  Issues  Involved. 

He  says  in  his  statement  that  policies 
and  programs  must  get  underway  now, 
this  year.  I  endorse  that  view,  and  I  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Rdneckz's  statement  as  a 
starting  point. 


HOtTR  OP  MEETINO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  why  come  in 
early  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  numerous  Members  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  can  get  through  early 
tomorrow.  I  am  doing  the  1^^  I  can  to 
accommodate  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  expected  that  this 
bill,  with  some  40  or  50  amendments  still 
outstanding,  can  be  taken  care  of  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  way  of  an- 
swering the  gentleman  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  tomorrow  or 
not.  He  knows  more  about  the  amend- 
ments than  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  anything 
wrong  with  this  bill  going  over.  If  it  is 
not  finished — without  intending,  of 
course,  ever  to  disrupt  the  T  &  T  Club? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  it  could  not  go 
over  until  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  to  nnish  it  this 
week.  If  we  do  not  finish  It  tomorrow, 
we  hope  to  finish  It  Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  disUn- 
gxilshed  majority  leader  what  the  buusi- 
ness  for  next  week  Is,  If  he  has  any  idea 
of  It? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  wDl  have  some  busi- 
ness for  next  week,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
complete  report  on  what  we  will  have  at 
this  time.     

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  make  an  ob- 
servation to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  think  my 
dear  colleague,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  would  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  if  we  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  then  ma- 
jority Members  would  be  so  mellow  smd 


pleased  with  our  cooperation  they  will 
probably  accept  more  of  our  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  operate  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  have  important 
conference  reports  outstanding,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  The  armed  services 
appropriation  bill,  the  HEW  and  the  Ag- 
riculture bills.  If  any  of  those  are  ready, 
we  will  certainly  bring  them  up  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Next  week  or  tomorrow 
if  we  get  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


IN  MEMORIAL,  ETHEL  PERCY  AN- 
DRUS,  FOUNDER  AND  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  RETIRED 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION.  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
RETIRED  PERSONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  1967 
has  been  a  sad  one  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans because  It  has  been  witness  to  the 
passing  of  two  great  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  aging — John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  known  and  revered  by  all  of  us 
in  this  body,  and  Ethel  Percy  Andrus, 
who  came  to  be  known  and  highly  re- 
spected by  a  great  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  several  years. 

Dr.  Andrus,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  great 
lady  who  lived  a  full  and  marvelous  life 
and  who  died  on  July  13,  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  During  her  life,  she  followed  two 
careers — one  a  teaching  career  which 
spanned  the  years  from  1903  to  1944.  Her 
second  career  began  upon  retirement. 
By  1947,  she  had  founded  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  10 
years  later  organized  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons  which  has 
done  such  wonderful  work  for  the  aged. 

Memorial  services  were  held  this  noon 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  was  privileged  to  take  part 
in  this  tribute  to  a  great  American  and 
would  Uke  to  share  a  little  of  her  life  and 
work  with  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  program  for  the 
memorial  services  held  today  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Following  insertion  of  the  program 
which  Includes  a  short  biography  of  Dr. 
Andrus  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  I  ask  that  the  tributes  which 
were  made  by  the  distinguished  partici- 
pants in  the  memorial  service  be  Included 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  given. 

The  material  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

In  Memobiam  :  Ethel  Pcrct  Andbtts, 
AuorsT   23,    1987 

Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus.  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Abso- 


clatlon  and  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  died  July  13  in  Long  Beach, 
California.  Her  age  was  82. 

A  stately  auburn-haired  woman  with  blue 
eyes.  Dr.  Andrus  won  fame  after  her  retire- 
ment. She  beg^an  teaching  in  1903  and  from 
1916  to  1944  was  principal  of  Lincoln  High 
School  In  LoB  Angeles.  But,  In  spite  of  her 
long  service,  her  pension  on  her  voluntary 
retirement  turned  out  to  be  $60  a  month. 

Although  she  had  some  money  of  her  own, 
she  began  to  wonder  how  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion's thousands  of  retired  teachers  were  able 
to  exist.  She  found  out  there  was  no  national 
organization  to  speak  for  retired  teachers 
and  decided  to  become  their  spokesman. 

She  traveled  all  over  the  country.  By  1947 
she  had  interested  enough  persons  to  start 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
aimed  "at  putting  dignity  back  Into  the  life 
of  the  penniless  former  teacher." 

She  contacted  retired  teachers  In  every 
state  and  Issued  many  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals. She  persuaded  thousands  of  former 
teachers  to  take  up  jobs  as  tutors,  counselors 
or  consultants  to  children's  courts,  to  visit 
the  sick  in  veterans  hospitals  and  to  serve 
the  handicapped  and  disabled — anything  to 
keep  active. 

Her  favorite  advice  to  people  thinking  with 
dread  of  retirement  was:  "Don't  retire;  have 
a  second  career."  The  advice  was  based  on 
her  own  experience. 

In  1958  Dr.  Andrus  organized  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  her  work  with  the  aging. 

Dr.  Andrus  and  her  members — they  say 
they  number  more  than  a  million — have  lob- 
bied for  bills  to  Improve  pension  plans,  to 
benefit  older  people  and  to  enable  ex-teachers 
to  work  as  substitutes.  She  appeared  at  Con- 
gressional and  subcommittee  hearings  to 
speak  in  favor  of  health  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

In  1958  she  instituted  for  her  members  a 
group  health  Insurance  plan  and  the  follow- 
ing year  opened  a  nonprofit  drug-buying 
service  to  provide  pharmaceuticals  at  low 
cost.  A  worldwide  travel  program  for  older 
persons  was  inaugpurated. 

She  worked  almost  16  hours  a  day  to  make 
the  word  "retirement"  lose  its  terrors. 

"As  It  is,"  she  said.  In  an  Interview  In  1964, 
"when  you  leave  a  Job,  they  often  just  give 
you  a  gold  watch  and  all  you  can  do  is  look 
at  it  and  count  the  hours  until  you  die.  Yet 
think  of  all  the  grand  things  we  can  do  that 
youth  can't.  Think  of  all  the  things  we  al- 
ready have  done.  Some  day,  the  retired  teach- 
ers in  this  country  will  have  the  dignity  they 
deserve." 

Dr.  Andrus  was  bom  In  San  Francisco  and 
received  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Her 
pupils  at  Lincoln  High  School  Included  Rob- 
ert Preston,  Robert  Young  and  former  gover- 
nor Goodwin  Knight. 

She  had  served  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  American  School  for  Girls,  Damascus, 
Syria,  as  a  member  of  the  national  advisory 
committee  for  the  White  Hovise  Conference 
on  Aging  in  1961.  and  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  She  edited  22  pub- 
lications and  spoke  widely. 

In  1954  she  was  chosen  as  national  teacher 
of  the  year  by  the  International  Senior 
League.  In  1963  she  received  three  awards 
from  Freedom  Foundation  for  her  editorial 
work  and  for  the  NRTA  Journal  and  Modern 
Maturity  which  she  edited.  She  also  received 
a  citation  for  public  service  from  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1965.  Last  month  she  received  an  award  for 
excellence  In  educational  journalism  from 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of  Amer- 
ica for  her  editorial.  "The  Good  Samaritan." 
published  last  January  in  the  NRTA  Journal. 

Dr.  Andnu  lived  In  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia.— The  New  York  Times. 
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MXMOUAL  S^VICX 

Invocation — the  Reverend  Frederick  H. 
Arterton,  DX).,  Canon,  Washington  Cathe- 
dral. 

Joint  color  detail. 

Twenty-third  Psalm— Mr.  William  Dudley 
Jones,  Concert  Moderator,  U.S.  Marine  Band. 

NATIONAL    TKIBtrTKS 

The  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senator,  New  Jersey. 

The  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Congress- 
man, Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Brice,  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education,  Office  of 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  William  D.  Bechlll,  Com- 
missioner, Administration  on  Aging,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Reynolds,  executive  officer.  State 
Teachers'  Retirement  System,  Sacramento, 
California. 

Mr.  Leonard  Davis.  honorEiry  president. 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Lord's  Prayer — Mr.  William  Dudley  Jones. 

Retiring  of  the  Colors. 

Benediction — The  Reverend  Frederick  H. 
Arterton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  committee  respon- 
sibilities. Senator  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  unable  to  attend  the  services. 
His  remarks  were  read  by  a  representa- 
tive from  his  staff.  The  remarks  follow: 
National  Memorial  Sekvice  for  Dr.  Ethel 

Percy  Andrus 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

Jr.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  death  of  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  saddened  not  only  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Associations  she  founded, 
but  all  of  us  who  were  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  leadership  and  personal  example  she 
continued  to  give  to  the  entire  field  of  aging. 
Hers  was  a  lifetime  dedicated  to  service,  first 
as  an  educator  for  the  young,  and  later  as  an 
educator  and  spokesman  for  continuing  edu- 
cation and  Involvement  of  older  persons  as 
responsible  citizens. 

Although  Dr.  Andrus  often  referred  to 
others  as  "practical  Idealists."  these  words 
also  describe  her  and  are  easily  documented 
by  the  Impressive  list  of  programs  she  ini- 
tiated with  a  wisdom  and  foresight  that 
were  really  pioneering  efforts. 

To  many.  Dr.  Andrus  will  be  remembered 
for  the  beautiful  publications  she  edited. 
These  were  outstanding  not  only  for  the 
pictures  but  her  messages  that  were  Inspira- 
tional, challenging,  and  threaded  with  a 
deep  love  for  her  country  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  Many  of  her  articles  were  written 
to  remind  and  rekindle  pride  In  our  national 
heritage.  She  dared  to  be  patriotic  when  it 
appeared  to  be  out-of-date.  It  was  this 
ability  that  earned  for  her  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  Awards  as  Editor  and  for  each 
of  her  magazines  "for  significant  contribu- 
tions to  perpetuating  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  America." 

Dr.  Andrus  worked  diligently  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  democracy  by  taking  a 
dynamic  personal  role  In  action  at  the  com- 
munity. State  and  local  levels — on  behalf  of 
those  who  were  less  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves or  were  not  as  articulate  or  so  well- 
informed. 

Few  people  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  or  the  State  legislature 
with  more  convincing  material  or  personal 
magnetism  In  support  of  legislation  that  was 
always  for  the  common  good — not  just  for 
those  she  served  and  represented. 

She  had  a  disarming  way  of  identifying 
herself  as  "one  of  those  problems  In  aging 


about  which  80  many  meetings  wore  held." 
Dr.  Andrus,  as  we  aU  know,  was  instead  an 
example  of  the  solution  to  aging  and  gave 
encouragement  and  motivation  to  many  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  retire 
out  of  life. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to  Dr. 
Andrus  than  to  recall  a  statement  frequently 
attributed  to  her.  She  challenged  her  con- 
temporaries by  saying  that  no  one  had  the 
right  to  command  or  demand  respect  simply 
because  they  had  accumulated  a  number  of 
birthdays:  "Indeed,  one  needed  to  continue 
to  earn  respect  at  any  age." 

Dr.  Andrus  continued  to  earn  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her  personally,  and  by  the  millions  who 
met  her  through  her  publications  and  public 
appearances. 

She  win  be  recorded  In  the  history  of  our 
time  as  one  of  the  great  women  of  America. 


National  Memorial  Service  fob  Dr.  Ethel 

Percy  Andrus 
(Tribute  of  Congressman  Melvin  R.  Laird) 

Honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
memorial  service  has  a  very  deep  personal 
significance  to  me. 

Last  year  at  about  this  same  time,  I  was 
preparing  to  participate  In  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  On 
September  8,  I  shared  in  the  opening  session 
with  two  of  the  Nation's  great  leaders  and 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  aging  who  are  no 
longer  with  us — my  close  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty. 
and  a  truly  great  lady  and  humanitarian,  Dr. 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

In  many  ways,  these  two  Individuals  had  a 
great  deal  in  common — their  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  and  a 
personal  dedication  to  those  principals  and 
Ideals  necessary  to  achieve  their  goals. 

A  narrow  view  should  mark  only  their 
passing  and  the  tragic  loss  of  their  place  and 
Infiuence  In  the  life  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
the  thousands  of  individuals  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  the  programs  they 
sponsored  and  the  inspiration  of  their  lead- 
ership. 

In  reality,  John  Fogarty  and  Ethel  Andrus 
were  builders  for  a  better  tomorrow  and  the 
challenge  and  the  legacy  they  left,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  were 
privileged  to  work  with  them  and  to  know 
and  share  their  philosophy  of  service. 

The  social  history  of  our  time  will  record 
that  when  retirement  was  considered  an 
ending.  Dr.  Andrus  created  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence, dignity  and  purpose  for  the 
later  years.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  ex- 
pected role  for  older  persons.  Dr.  Andrus 
promoted  "Pride  in  Participation"  as  the 
1966-1967  conference  theme;  at  a  time  when 
the  younger  generation  was  being  down- 
graded, Dr.  Andrus  rose  in  their  defense, 
expressing  her  faith  in  the  youth  as  the 
strength  of  our  country's  future. 

While  Dr.  Andrus  was  always  a  teacher 
at  heart,  she  was  also  a  most  effective  com- 
municator. She  was  an  editor's  editor, 
through  the  beautiful  and  informative  pub- 
lications of  the  two  Associations  she 
founded.  It  Is  fitting  and  deserved  that  Just 
10  days  before  her  death,  she  received  an 
Award  from  the  Educational  Press  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  editorial  excellence  for 
her  January  article  In  the  NRTA  Journal 
entitled,  "The  Good  Samaritan." 

Dr.  Andrus  was  In  every  sense  that  "good 
Samaritan"  and  will  live  on  as  an  example 
of  everything  she  sought  to  encourag^e  and 
promote  in  others. 

There  Is  no  greater  tribute  or  recognition 
we  could  pay  to  Dr.  Andrus'  memory  than 
to  say  that  upon  the  foundation  she  built 
with  vision,  faith  and  courage,  a  better  to- 
morrow has  been  made  possible  for  which 
each  of  us  may  reverently  add:  "Thank  God 


for  sharing  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrua  with  us 
untU  her  task  was  oompleted." 

A  Woman  fob  All  Seasons 
(By   Edward   Warner   Brice) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles,  and  Gentlemen: 
The  brotherhood  of  men  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  world  today.  The  friendly  handclsisp  of 
a  brother  has  been  replaced  by  the  harsh 
words  of  hate  and  violent  acts.  Our  hearts 
are  heavy  as  we  contemplate  these  tragic 
events  destroying  so  much  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

But,  we  here  today  can  take  heart  that 
here  in  America,  in  the  life  of  a  person  like 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood is  warm  and  real.  Here,  because  of 
her — and  people  like  her,  adults  of  every 
Nation  In  the  world  can  live  and  work  and 
play  as  brothers.  Together  they  have  made 
a  contribution  to  the  building  of  a  better 
world. 

I  think  that  It  Is  fitting  that  we  come 
here  today  from  our  various  labors  to 
memorialize  Dr.  Andrus  because  I  have 
never  known  a  woman  except  Dr.  Andrus. 
whose  motives  were  always  pure  kindness. 
Her  faith  in  democracy.  In  her  fellowmen, 
and  In  God.  was  unshakeable  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  mercy, 
and  radiant  with  the  courage  of  an  indomi- 
table Moses.  She  had  visions  of  a  better  world 
and  a  clear  sense  of  the  older  adults  role  in 
helping  to  create  it.  We  know  her  record 
well.  Her  messages  and  testimony  will  ring 
through  all  the  ages,  bidding  us  to  live  fully 
the  whole  of  our  lives. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  first  memo- 
rial service  is  being  held  In  a  government 
building  owned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Because,  Dr.  Andrus  was  at 
home  with  many  government  officials,  and 
spent  her  life  in  public  service.  Her  perma- 
nent memorial  Is  the  warm  thoughts  of  all  of 
us  In  government,  the  arts  and  professions  in 
all  walks  of  American  life  who  see  in  her 
life  the  dally  reminder  that  the  concerns  of 
people  do  count.  For  it  was  in  this  area  of 
Dr.  Andrus'  life  that  was  revealed  the  spirit- 
ual beauty  and  intellectual  distinction  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  woman.  If  we  are 
going  to  live  the  years  of  peace  to  which 
this  weary  world  is  entitled,  and  which  we 
passionately  want  for  our  children,  then  we 
must  be  strong  like  Dr.  Andrus,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  work  day  and  night  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind.  Let  mb  work,  as  she  did,  in  u 
spirit  of  true  tolerance  and  forbearance. 

Dr.  Andrus  was  a  woman  who  was  a  calm 
port  in  the  time  of  storm;  fearless  In  what 
she  believed  to  be  right;  sober  in  the  face 
of  great  odds.  She  was  truly  "a  woman  for 
all  seasons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  tragedy  in  his 
own  family,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  unable  to 
attend  the  services.  His  tribute  will  be 
reproduced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
service : 

Prepared  Tribute  of  William  Bechhx,  Com- 
missioner ON  Aging,  HEW 

We  honor  today  both  the  memory  and 
the  contributions  of  a  very  fine  person.  Dr. 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

Dr.  Andrus  was  never  one  to  be  sad,  or  idle, 
or  to  look  back.  When  she  considered  time  at 
all,  it  was  usually  to  look  ahead  and  start 
something  new.  This  could  be  either  a  new 
organization,  a  new  service,  a  new  progrram, 
or  a  new  fight  to  promote  the  kind  of  con- 
structive social  action  that  she  felt  was  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  older  people. 

What  moved  Dr.  Andrus  to  assume  the 
leadership  and  interest  that  she  so  eloquently 
demonstrated  in  behalf  of  older  people  dur- 
ing her  lifetime?  I  believe  It  was  a  mixture  of 
equally  strong  sense  of  Indlgmatlon  about  the 
abilities  of  the  individual,  coupled  with  an 
equally  strong  sense  of  indignation  about  the 
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failure  of  our  society  to  recognize  those  ablll- 
tiea  In  tbe  yean  of  later  life  and  retirement. 

Dr.  Andrus  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  realize 
that  our  nation  waa  neither  seriously  facing 
the  questions  of  meaningful  use  of  the  re- 
tirement years  nor  concerned  enough  with  a 
place  of  respect  and  purpose  of  older  people 
In  the  world  around  us.  She  was  a  pioneer 
In  both  organizational  effort  by  older  people 
themselves  and  In  Ideas  for  the  advance- 
ment and  enhancement  of  their  personal 
status  and  prestige.  And,  she  knew  how  to 
fight  hard  and  be  persistent  about  what  she 
believed  was  right. 

One  particular  legacy  which  Dr.  Andrus 
leaves  la  her  belief  that  older  Americans  are 
quite  capable.  If  provided  the  opportunity, 
to  do  things  for  themselves  and  to  grow  and 
develop  as  Individuals  throughout  life.  The 
work  of  the  two  organizations  she  founded, 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  has  done  much  to  shatter  the  myth 
that  all  older  people  are  inactive,  helpless, 
and  must  have  others  do  for  them  at  all 
times. 

In  today's  complex  society,  there  is  great 
need  for  skills,  experience,  and  willing  hands 
and  minds.  All  of  these  can  be  found  among 
older  people,  and  the  country  is  Just  now 
beginning  to  realize  this  fundamental  fact 
which  Dr.  Andrus  recognized  long  ago.  This 
Is  part  of  her  heritage  to  us  and  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  its  value  in  our  future 
work. 

Remarks  or  Lxonako  Davis 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Andrus 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life — 
yean  In  which  this  magnificent  woman  hav- 
ing already  concluded  one  illustrious  career 
as  an  educator,  embarked  upon  another 
career  which  brought  to  her  a  fulfillment 
very  few  of  us  achieve  and  which  brought 
to  tbe  older  people  of  our  Nation  the  dignity 
of  being.  She  lived  only  for  the  opportunity 
to  change  the  concept  of  tiie  older  Ameri- 
can from  a  faceless  "people"  to  one  of  "Indi- 
vidual persons,"  persons  with  dignity,  with 
a  sense  of  self,  with  confidence  and  optimism 
with  security  and  assurance.  She  herself  en- 
joyed this  marvelous  feeling  of  individuality 
and  devoted  her  life  to  sharing  this  feeling 
with  all  of  us. 

Twelve  years — yean  which  seem  so  short 
now — and  yet  years  In  which  so  much  was 
accomplished.  It  seems  Incredible  to  me  now 
that  there  were  only  a  dozen  of  those  full, 
rich  yean.  For  during  them,  I  lived  a  life- 
time of  friendship  with  her  and  gained  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  life  that 
will  extend  through  the  span  of  my  own 
time  here  on  earth. 

Twelve  yean  In  the  rich  and  brilUant  fabric 
of  her  life — yean  In  which  I  was  privileged 
to  gain  a  personal  Insight  Into  tbe  kind  of 
individual  she  was — into  the  inspiration  that 
she  gave  to  otben  as  she  did  to  my  own 
family  and  to  myself. 

I  was  constantly  amazed  at  the  relation- 
ships she  maintained  with  her  former  stu- 
dents. Students — many  of  them  extremely 
successful  in  their  varied  careers  who  would 
constantly  seek  her  out  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. Old  friends  never  failed  to  maintain 
touch  with  her  and  as  busy  as  she  was  she 
always  had  time  for  each  of  them.  New 
friends  and  followers  continually  strove  to 
be  replenished  from  her  unfailing  reservoir 
of  wisdom  and  strength  and  warm,  simple 
friendship. 

Her  friendship  was  a  thing  to  be  prized 
and  nurtured.  She  gave  so  much  of  herself — 
demanded  so  little  for  herself — but  required 
those  around  her  to  give  fully  of  themselves 
to  othen,  Just  as  she  did.  In  that  sense  she 
was  no  easy  taskmaster.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  of  walking  with  her  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  two  great  organizations  she 
founded  knew  that  she  would  be  implacable 


and  unyielding  when  the  well-being  of  her 
beloved  associations  was  at  stake. 

Those  of  us  who  experienced  the  thrill  of 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  her  over 
the  years  grew  under  her  guidance  and 
stretched  our  capabilities  under  her  leader- 
ship. Like  any  great  builder  she  had  the 
ability  to  sense  the  possible  where  everyone 
else  thought  none  existed.  That  was  the 
secret  of  her  leadership  which  has  brought 
so  much  good  to  all  of  us — which  has  en- 
abled each  of  us  to  assume  our  proper  place 
in  the  world. 

All  who  worked  most  closely  with  Dr. 
Andrus  through  the  years — and  particularly 
her  most  devoted,  loyal  and  beloved  asso- 
ciates, Ruth  Lana  and  Dorothy  Crippen — 
could  not  help  but  be  Inspired  to  devote 
their  entire  lives  to  her  principles.  Illness  and 
obstacles  meant  nothing  to  her.  She  ex- 
perienced setbacks,  but  never  knew  defeat. 
She  was  that  rare  person — one  who  put  use- 
fulness of  purpose  above  everything.  To  her, 
self  Interest  meant  nothing. 

If  such  a  person  is  given  to  this  world, 
mankind  is  fortunate.  If  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  that  person,  work- 
ing with  her,  sharing  her  dedication  with 
her — then  we  are  twice  blessed.  If  we  are 
given  the  chance  to  carry  on  her  work  and 
exercise  her  mandate,  then  we  are  indeed 
thrice  blessed. 

The  millions  of  persons,  old  and  young, 
whose  lives  have  been  enriched,  and  will 
continue  to  be  improved  as  a  result  of  her 
vision,  win  keep  her  memory  bright.  And  1 
speak  for  all  of  them  when  I  express  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  bereavement,  tempered  only 
by  gratitude  that  we  were  able  to  know  her, 
and  that  she  was  able  to  lead  us  for  as  long 
as  she  did.  and  as  superbly  as  she  did. 

Dr.  Andrus  Is  gone.  But  her  legacy  of  hope 
and  accomplishment,  her  heritage  of  pur- 
pose and  inspiration,  is  with  us  still. 

And  it  will  always  be. 


TIME   TO   REEVALUATE   THE   GULF 
OF  TO^fKIN  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  exactly 
2  weeks  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  and  17  other  colleagues 
in  this  House  in  introducing  a  resolution 
directing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  reevaluate  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

That  legislation  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  "empowers  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  forward  military  opera- 
tions of  the  current  scope  and  magnitude 
in  Southeast  Asia,  whether  it  requires 
modification  in  light  of  changing  polit- 
ical and  military  conditions,  and  whether 
alternative  legislative  action  is  neces- 
sary." 

During  the  past  week,  we  have  heard 
some  disturbing  statements  by  one  high 
in  the  administration,  during  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  other  body.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
considered  to  be  tantamoimt  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war. 

I  can  say  with  certainty  that  at  the 
time  the  resolution  was  passed.  3  years 
ago,  I  for  one  certainly  did  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  declaration  of  weu*.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  question  assure  me  they  felt  the 
same  way. 


The  time  is  here  when  we  must  recall 
the  circumstances  of  the  passage  of  that 
resolution.  There  had  been  two  attacks 
by  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  against 
U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
The  President  asked  the  Congress  for  a 
joint  resolution  "to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  Southeast  Asia." 

At  that  time,  the  United  States  had 
about  16,000  men  stationed  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  called  them  "advisers."  The  Pres- 
ident told  us  that  what  the  Nation  had 
done  up  to  that  point  was  "a  measured 
response." 

In  succeeding  weeks,  the  President 
stressed  the  limited  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He 
assured  the  American  people  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  getting  bogged  down 
in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

He  expressed  this  intention: 

We  are  going  to  get  them  to  save  their 
own  freedom  with  their  own  men,  with  our 
leadership,  and  our  officer  direction,  and  such 
equipment  as  we  can  furnish  them. 

Today,  we  see  such  a  statement  as 
empty  words.  The  total  of  our  military 
manpower  in  Vietnam  has  increased  al- 
most thirtyfold.  We  now  have  466,000 
troops  committed  to  what  has  become  a 
full-scale  war,  the  longest  war  in  our 
history,  and  the  third  biggest  war  our 
Nation  has  ever  been  involved  in. 

Soon,  we  have  been  told,  our  troop 
commitment  will  rise  to  525,000  men,  and 
from  the  ways  of  constant  escalation  we 
have  witnessed,  we  cannot  know  how 
much  larger  the  force  will  become. 

Limited  involvement  has  turned  into 
a  raging  war  in  which  present  casualty 
rates  indicate  that  11,190  American  men 
will  be  killed  this  year.  This  is  more  than 
in  all  of  the  previous  5  years  combined. 
Almost  twice  as  many  will  be  wounded 
this  year.  We  have  lost  more  than  500 
American  pilots  and  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  planes. 

Yet  for  all  our  expenditure  of  blood, 
heartbreak,  and  money,  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnam  into  South 
Vietnam  has  tripled — from  100  tons  a 
day  to  300  tons  a  day — in  the  last  year. 
Enemy  strength  htis  Increased  2V2 
times.  Marine  imits  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces are  under  greater  military  pressure 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

This  has  become  more  and  more  an 
American  war.  The  South  Vietnamese 
army  cannot  protect  pacification  teams, 
and  Its  rate  of  desertionjias  reached  the 
ratio  of  one  out  of  every  four. 

United  States  troops  are  forced  to  as- 
sume an  increasingly  greater  role  in  the 
conflict,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  the  South  Vietnamese  Chief  of 
State,  has  asked  for  more  American 
troops  while  refusing  to  order  general 
mobilization  of  his  own  country. 

More  Americans  were  killed  in  the  last 
3  months  than  South  Vietnamese — 2,427 
to  2,010.  The  total  of  American  wounded 
has  been  twice  that  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  the  past  2  months. 

Today,  3  years  after  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  we  see  no  sign  of  settle- 
ment being  closer.  There  Is  no  Indica- 
tion that  our  massive  military  power  is 
bringing  us  closer  to  the  end,  nor  is  there 
any  sign  of  Imminent  negotiation. 
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Woimds  and  death  are  being  Inflicted 
each  day  on  American  young  men  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  home.  The 
drain  on  our  budget  has  kited  up  to  $20 
billion  a  year,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
diminishment  in  the  near  future. 

We  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  watch 
this  fire  and  blood  bath  boiling  up  to 
greater  proportions,  without  taking 
stock  and  deciding  whether  this  is  really 
what  the  Congress  and  the  people  in- 
tended. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the 
tenor  of  the  times  has  changed.  Recent- 
ly, when  the  administration  sent  three 
military  transport  planes  to  the  Congo, 
the  Congress  rose  up  in  Its  role  as 
watchdog,  and  its  protests  forced  the  re- 
call of  the  aircraft. 

The  decision  must  be  made  speedily, 
whether  the  changes  of  the  past  3  years 
require  amendment  to  the  resolution,  or 
whether  entirely  new  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Immediate  action 
on  the  resolution  which  was  Introduced 
In  this  House  2  weeks  ago,  for  we  can- 
not afford  to  delay  any  longer. 


THE   PUBLIC    BROADCASTING    ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  has  reported  to  the  House,  H.R. 
6736,  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  have 
an  Impact  on  our  society  that  will  last 
through  the  years;  an  Impact  whose  ef- 
fect will  be  to  stimulate  and  uplift  the 
minds  of  our  citizenry  which  has  proven 
Itself  eager  to  see  the  best  of  what 
America  has  to  offer  via  the  medium  of 
noncommercial  broadcasting.  While  re- 
ceiving minimal  support  over  the  years, 
this  medium,  known  by  the  phrase  "pub- 
lic television,"  has  done  much  In  improv- 
ing Its  own  program  content. 

I  speak,  of  course,  about  achievements 
in  a  field  which  has  been  chronically  im- 
derfinanced  and  understaffed. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  has  three 
main  components  wlilch  I  briefly  would 
like  to  describe. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  6736,  first  of  all,  will  ex- 
tend the  existing  Federal  support  for 
construction  of  facilities  and  increase  the 
coverage  to  include  noncommercial  edu- 
cational radio  broadcasting.  When  the 
87th  Congress  pEissed  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  program  of  Federal  match- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  televi- 
sion facilities,  it  set  down  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  here  today. 

Since  1963,  under  Public  Law  87-447, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
$32  million  under  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Facilities  Act  to  help  build  towers, 
transmitters,  and  other  facilities. 


In  his  message  on  health  and  educa- 
tion to  the  89th  Congress,  the  President 
noted  that  these  funds  have  helped  non- 
commercial television  stations  with  an 
estimated  potential  audience  of  close  to 
150  million  citizens  of  this  country. 

Title  I  would  increase  the  existing 
Federal  support  for  television  facility 
construction  to  $10.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  more  than  three  times  the 
present  year's  appropriations. 

In  addition,  it  allows  educational  radio 
stations  to  be  eligible  for  facilities  sup- 
port. In  doing  so,  it  recognizes  the  valu- 
able and  long-standing  contributions 
that  educational  institutions  have  made 
in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting,  includ- 
ing the  rapid  growth  and  development 
of  FM  broadcasting.  For  example,  of  the 
more  than  300  educational  radio  sta- 
tions holding  licenses  in  1966,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  estimates 
that  about  one -fifth  have  gone  on  the 
air  in  the  previous  21/2  years. 

Before  I  turn  to  title  II  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  accomplishments  of  the  exist- 
ing and  successful  title  I  educational 
television  facilities  grants  and  the  im- 
pact that  they  have  made  on  my  own 
State  of  New  York  merit  comment. 

New  York  has  been  responsive,  both 
to  the  opportvmities  to  Improve  educa- 
tional services  through  use  of  broad- 
casting communications  and  to  the  op- 
portunities to  establish  essential  facili- 
ties through  Federal  assistance. 

Within  the  State,  seven  educational 
television  stations  are  in  operation  in 
New  York  City,  Schenectady,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo — half  of  them 
activated  with  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided imder  the  Educational  Television 
Facilities  Act  which  Is  contained  in  title 
I  of  the  bill  which  will  soon  come  before 
the  House.  WNDT  in  New  York  City  has 
done  a  particularly  outstanding  job  and 
I  have  received  many  favorable  com- 
ments on  its  programing  from  viewers  in 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Coimties. 

Based  on  past  achievements  of  these 
stations  and  the  future  promise  of  elec- 
tronic communications  in  the  educa- 
tional picture,  the  State  has  developed 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  establish  a 
State  network.  This  network  would  per- 
mit the  sharing  of  resources  throughout 
the  State.  The  first  phase  of  the  network 
plan,  currently  underway,  covers  the 
"backbone"  system  which  interconnects 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  New  York  City. 
Comprehensive  planning  is  also  under- 
way leading  to  establishment  of  new 
broadcast  facilities  in  such  towns  as 
Binghamton  and  Watertown.  Later 
phases  of  the  State  network  plan  in 
New  York  City  will  Incorporate  these 
outlets  into  the  system. 

In  the  stress  which  is  given  to  educa- 
tional television  needs,  we  should  not 
overlook  achievements  in  educational  ra- 
dio. Continuing  patterns  of  development 
which  will  enable  noncommercial  educa- 
tional radio  services  to  fulfill  their  role  in 
education  are  important.  Many  educa- 
tional radio  programs  and  formats  now 
considered  "standard"  among  noncom- 
mercial radio  services  were  pioneered  and 
developed  in  New  York  by  such  educa- 
tional radio  stations  as  WNYC,  WYNE, 


WRVE  in  New  York  City,  and  WAMC- 
FM  at  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

Because  New  York  Is  among  the  States 
which  have  exhausted  available  Federal 
funds  under  the  1962  statutory  limit  of 
$1,000,000  the  continuance  and  growth 
of  public  service  in  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision is  dependent  on  the  provision  of 
this  bill. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  title  II  which  would 
create  a  nonprofit  educational  broad- 
casting corporation. 

This  corporation  would,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  both  authority  and  responsibility. 
It  is  important  that  we  understand  what 
the  necessary  limitations  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  as  well  as  its  potential  powers. 

Briefly,  the  corporation  would: 

Be  a  nongovernmental  body  with  a 
board  of  directors  of  15  members. 

This  board  will  be  called  upon  to  es- 
tablish some  means  of  support  to  estab- 
lish production  centers  and  help  local 
stations  improve  their  proficiency. 

It  will  be  authorized  to  accept  funds 
from  other  sources  than  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes "seed  money"  from  Congress  to 
launch  the  initiation  operations  of  this 
independent  corporation  which  would 
study  future  ways  to  finance  public 
broadcasting. 

It  will  be  the  source  of  formulation  of 
long-range  national  policies  concerning 
the  future  of  satellite  communications 
programs.  It  is  clear  that  the  area  of 
satellites  and  their  relation  to  television 
will  require  the  most  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive study  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  before  further  steps 
are  taken  in  this  field  to  help  improve 
educational  television  and  radio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  let  me  say 
that  there  has  been  widespread  con- 
cern— shared  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — that  the  corporation  should 
be  absolutely  free  to  make  decisions  In 
the  public  Interest.  I  share  that  concern. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  we  have  written 
into  the  legislation  some  safeguards  to 
allow  for  free  and  Independent  broad- 
casting. These  safeguards  are  contained 
both  in  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
and  the  version  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  It  Is  a  concern  shared  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  in  its  invaluable 
report  on  educational  television. 

The  study  which  the  commission  un- 
dertook recommended  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "federally  chartered, 
nonproflt,  nongovernmental  corpora- 
tion" which  was  so  fundamental  to  Its 
proposal  that  the  Carnegie  Commission — 
I  use  their  words — "was  nicfet  reluctant 
to  recommend  the  other  parts  of  its  plan 
unless  the  corporate  entity  is  brought 
into  being." 

The  corporation  will  not  operate  or 
control  stations;  It  exists  to  serve  the  na- 
tional network  of  educational — or  pub- 
lic— television  and  radio  stations  in  this 
country.  It  will  serve  to  extend  and  im- 
prove public  television  programing  in  the 
United  States,  programing  which  already 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
local  and  State  public  education  agen- 
cies, colleges,  and  universities  supported 
In  part  by  tax  revenues,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations.  In  communities 
across  this  country,  groups  were  estab- 
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Uahed  primarily  to  promote  educational 
television  broadcasting  and  they  have 
responded  well  by  using  local  Initiative 
to  set  up  educational  television  stations 
and  provide  matching  support  for  the 
Federal  grants. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  title 
m  of  this  legislation.  This  title  would 
authorize  the  study  of  the  whole  range 
of  Instructional  television,  or  ITV,  as  it  Is 
becomixLg  known  in  the  educational  field. 
The  Impact  of  classroom  television  and 
what  It  can  mean  at  a  time  when  the 
new  technology  has  increasing  applica- 
tions in  the  classroom  should  not  go  xm- 
heeded  or  unexplored.  This  field  needs 
to  be  studied  more  fully  before  further 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  many 
existing  programs  over  public  television 
which  could  be  used  for  Instruction  and 
over  closed-circuit  classroom  stations 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  quite  clear 
that  this  House  can  act  to  stimulate  and 
uplift  the  general  field  of  educational 
television  and  educational  radio  broad- 
casting In  this  country.  Public  television, 
as  It  Is  now  known,  has  not  met  the 
promise  forecast  for  It  at  the  beginning 
of  the  television  age. 

Today,  we  can  move  toward  the 
realization  of  the  full  promise  of  non- 
commercial broadcasting. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  af- 
fect, for  the  better,  generations  to  come. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967. 


VETERANS'  BURIAL  BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  TXxrman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  concern  over  the  shortage  of  avail- 
able Interment  sites  for  veterans  In  our 
national  cemeteries  has  been  growing 
steadily.  Today  there  are  over  40  million 
veterans  in  the  Nation,  some  2  million 
of  whom  are  over  70  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  veterans  eligible  for  burial 
in  these  consecrated  areas  Is  increasing 
by  almost  1  million  per  year.  These  for- 
mer servicemen,  however,  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  failure  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  the  national  cemetery 
program.  In  the  words  of  John  E.  Davis, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  this  quiet  nonexpansion  policy 
has  led  the  veterans  to  believe  "that 
their  service  has  now  been  downgraded 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  be 
buried  beside  their  comrades." 

Their  main  complaint  is  that  the  pres- 
ent number  of  1  million  available  grave- 
sites  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demands  for  burial,  espe- 
cially since  no  new  Interment  areas  have 
been  authorized.  For  20  and  more  years 
this  problem  has  been  attacked  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Private  groups,  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  have  advocated  a  new 
X>ollC7  of  exitanslon,  and  large  nimibers 


of  our  colleagues  have  responded  by  in- 
troducing from  30  to  60  bills  every  ses- 
sion dealing  with  the  shortages  In  our 
national  cemetery  system. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  last  20  years 
only  one  such  measure  has  been  enacted. 
In  1950,  $600,000  was  appropriated  to 
buy  additional  land.  But  these  funds 
were  no  match  for  the  continued  oppo- 
sition of  local  business  and  Government 
leaders  who  see  in  the  use  of  prime  lands 
for  cemeteries  a  loss  of  both  revenues 
from  private  development  and  taxation. 

In  response  to  this  growing  issue,  I 
have  introduced  a  bUl  that  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
mit the  burial  of  qualified  veterans  in 
suitable  and  appropriate  portions  of  the 
Nation's  memorial  battlefields.  If  en- 
acted, my  proposal  would  provide  these 
deprived  veterans  with  more  land  for 
burial  sites.  Moreover,  since  the  land  in- 
volved is  already  off  the  tax  rolls  and  not 
open  to  private  development,  no  addi- 
tional tax  loss  woiild  be  felt  by  any  lo- 
cality. On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  the  dedicated 
soldiers  of  our  land,  these  national  bat- 
tlefields would  become  more  meariingful 
to  both  residents  and  tourists. 

This  proposal  does  not  constitute  a 
drastic  departure  from  conditions  which 
prevail  In  a  select  few  of  our  national 
battlefields,  for  seven  of  them,  including 
Antietam,  are  already  used  as  national 
cemeteries.  My  measure,  however,  would 
greatly  extend  this  practice,  and  every 
interested  American — the  tourist,  the 
land  developer  the  taxpayer,  and  es- 
pecially the  veteran — would  benefit. 

Certainly  not  all  complaints  would  be 
answered,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the 
use  of  national  battlefields  for  the  inter- 
ment of  veterans  is  a  major  step  toward 
a  workable  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
I  therefore  urge  the  speedy  passage  of 
my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  as  part 
of  my  remarks  I  include  a  copy  of  this 
proposed  legislation: 

HJB.  12556 
A  bUI  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  14.  1948,  to 

permit  the  burial  of  Teterans  In  national 

battlefields,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  May  14,  1948,  as  amended  (24  U.S.C. 
381),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Subject  to  regulations  preecrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
remains  of  any  person  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  be  burled  in  any  national 
battlefield  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 


FOOD  STAMP  ACTT  OP  1964 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pood 


Stamp  Act  of  1964  was  enacted  with  the 
dual  purpose  of  "strengthening  our  agri- 
cultural economy"  and  providing  "im- 
proved levels  of  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households." 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  success. 
It  has  more  than  lived  up  to  Its  high 
expectations  of  6  years  ago  when  the 
first  project  area  was  inaugurated.  The 
program  is  not  only  exciting,  but  an  ef- 
fective way  by  which  we  have  helped  the 
people  in  our  country  in  need  of  food 
assistance.  It  has  charted  a  new  course 
in  the  wise  and  prudent  use  of  our  food 
resources. 

It  has  improved  diets  and  health  of  our 
low-income  families.  It  has  expanded 
food  markets  for  our  farmers.  It  has 
stimulated  the  local  economies  of  areas 
in  which  It  oi>erates. 

The  food  stamp  program  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1961.  It  started  on  a  trial  basis — 
to  see  if  there  was  a  better  way  to  help 
those  who  need  help  In  obtaining  more 
and  better  food.  Its  success  in  areas 
where  it  was  tested  led  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  The 
Food  Stamp  Act  was  supported  because 
it  has  proved  its  worth. 

For  people  It  is  self-respecting  and  dig- 
nified. Participants  Invest  their  own 
money  in  the  program.  By  being  able  to 
get  additional  food  at  the  retail  store, 
participants  can  choose  the  foods  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  This  program  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  supplement 
to  the  restricted  food  purchased  by  our 
low-income  families.  It  means  more  meat, 
more  mUk,  more  poultry,  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  food  stamp  family. 
And  these  are  the  protected  foods  that 
make  for  better  diets  and  improved 
health. 

It  is  quite  awJarent  that  the  program 
is  not  only  good  for  people,  It  is  good  for 
local  econcwny  also. .  The  retailers  and 
wholesalers  who  play  a  major  part  In  the 
growth  of  our  economy  have  done  their 
share  to  make  the  program  successful. 
Their  participation  in  this  program  Is 
also  voluntary,  but  almost  all  retailers 
find  it  worthwhile  to  participate.  Re- 
tailers have  often  expressed  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  program  and  the  bene- 
fits that  it  has  brought  them.  The  in- 
creased business  has  been  welcomed  en- 
thusiastically. 

And.  it  helps  farmers,  too,  who  have 
bigger  markets  because  low-income  fami- 
lies are  buying  more  food  at  local  retail 
stores. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  accom- 
plished much  and  it  can  do  more.  It  can 
still  go  further  in  establishing  its  value 
to  this  Nation,  to  our  agriculture,  to  the 
food  industry,  and  more  important  of  all, 
to  those  Americans  who  need  food  assist- 
ance. 

But  Congress  must  provide  the  legis- 
lative base  and  it  must  provide  it  soon. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  the  3-year  version  of  S.  953. 


OEOS  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascill]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Dona  O'Bannon  gives  credit  where 
credit  is  overdue.  She  compliments  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  its 
exceptionally  useful  publication  entitled 
"Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams." As  she  points  out,  this  type  of 
publication  has  long  been  needed,  and  it 
is  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with  the  OEO 
for  producing  that  document.  One  can- 
not logically  complain  about  the  com- 
plexity of  federally  sponsored  programs 
and  then  turn  aroimd  and  grouse  about 
the  modest  expense  required  to  publish  a 
carefully  indexed,  easily  used  guide  that 
is  a  thorough  ready-reference. 

I  add  my  own  thanks  to  that  of  Dona 
O'Bannon  for  OEO's  excellent  catalog, 
and  I  commend  her  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

OEO's  Catalog 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  editorial 
Aug.  8  entitled  "Where  the  Money  Goes — ." 

Over  the  years,  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities of  our  nation  have  complained  that 
information  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain 
on  Federally  sponsored  programs  due  to  the 
increasing  complexity  and  diversity  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  always,  local  offi- 
cials complain  of  the  proverbial  "red  tape." 

The  catalog  compiled  and  distributed  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  presents 
all  Federal  programs  in  a  readable,  indexed 
form.  Not  only  is  it  useful  to  state  and  local 
officials,  but  it  is  extremely  helpful  to  con- 
gressmen in  their  efforts  to  provide  greater 
and  more  specific  information  and  assistance 
to  interested  constituents. 

The  Federal  program  which  provides  funds 
for  "anadromous  fish"  may  seem  frivolous 
to  the  editors  of  The  Washington  Dally 
News,  but  to  a  community  whose  economy 
may  be  based  on  those  species  of  fish  who 
live  in  salt  water  but  return  to  fresh  water  to 
spawn,  it  is  vital  for  the  existence  of  the 
community  as  well  as  for  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  no 
other  one  location  in  which  all  Federally 
sponsored  programs  are  so  carefully  indexed 
or  explained  as  in  OEO's  Catalog  of  Federal 
Assistance  Programs.  The  Catalog  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  "educational" 
publications  in  our  country. 

Dona  O'Bannon. 


ABOLITION  OF  DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extmneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  aentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  24  Members  of  the  House  are 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty  for  the  conviction  of  a 
Federal  crime.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  join  the  73  other  nations 
which  have  already  outlawed  this  ar- 
chaic and  barbarous  punishment.  We  also 
hope  that  action  at  the  Federal  level  will 
encourage  the  remaining  37  States  which 


still  retain  capital  punishment  to  pass 
aboUtion  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  ineffectiveness,  not  to  speak 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  questions 
posed,  of  the  judicial  taking  of  life  it- 
self. In  18th-century  England,  there 
were  350  crimes  for  which  the  death  pen- 
alty could  be  imposed  and  that  century 
was  not  marked  by  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
death  penalty  is  not  a  deterrent  to  crime. 
If  capital  punishment  deters  murder, 
then  those  States  without  the  penalty 
should  have  higher  murder  rates  than 
those  retaining  the  penalty.  Yet  crime 
statistics  do  not  bear  this  out  at  all. 

There  is  the  further  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  executions  are  carried  out  dispro- 
portionately on  the  ignorant  and  power- 
less, the  poor  and  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities. The  law  enforcement  system  it- 
self is  corrupted  by  a  trial  for  life  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  sensationalism 
which  surroimds  such  a  trial  and  its  ef- 
fect on  all  who  take  part. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  system  of  jus- 
tice is  perfect  and  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  executing  innocent  people. 
It  has  happened  and  can  happen  again. 

The  24  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  humane  bill  are : 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Cel- 
ler,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Farb- 
STEiN,  Mr.  Eraser.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, Mr.  ROYBAL,  and  Mr.  Tenzer. 


DEMOCRATS  STAND  WITH 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Presi- 
dent is  always  an  inviting  target  for  his 
critics.  He  may  be  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world,  but  he  is  also  the  most 
vulnerable  because  he  is  where  much  of 
the  action  is. 

Another  reason  is  that  a  President's 
popularity  ebbs  and  flows  in  proportion 
to  the  kinds  of  action  he  must  take  in  re- 
sponse to  a  series  of  controversial  events. 

It  is  hardly  news,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
President  Johnson  has  been  faced  with  a 
series  of  very  difficult  decisions  this  year. 
And  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  his 
critics  have  been  trying  to  exploit  these 
difficulties. 

The  economy  demands  a  tax  increase. 
There  is  racial  conflict  in  our  cities.  And 
the  "Vietnam  situation  is  challenging  the 
understanding  of  many  Americans. 

But  no  amount  of  criticism  can  alter 
the  fact  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  done 
more  for  America  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent in  our  history. 


We  Democrats  support  such  a  Presi- 
dent. And  we  shall  stand  by  him  in  these 
difficult  days. 


PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  great  Nation  declared 
it  to  be  the  right  of  every  American  to 
hfe,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  right  is  the  right  to  a  job.  to  earn 
a  decent  wage  in  order  for  each  person  to 
support  his  family  with  dignity. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today, 
which  now  has  77  Members  of  the  House 
as  sponsors,  would  create  1  million  Jobs 
to  turn  the  idea  of  full  employment  from 
a  lofty  concept  to  a  concrete  fact. 

There  is  a  million-man  army  scattered 
all  over  our  country,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed, 
and  ill  housed.  This  army  of  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  individuals  is 
a  drain,  a  loss  and  a  liability  not  only 
to  our  economy,  but  to  our  pride  in  our- 
selves as  a  great  nation.  This  army  finds 
in  its  ranks  teenagers,  delinquents  and 
potential  delinquents,  and  if  Its  num- 
bers are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked, 
contains  the  making  of  a  minefield  of 
unrest  particularly  in  the  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  not  melodramatic  to  state  the 
truism  that  the  devil  has  plenty  of  work 
for  idle  hands,  especially  when  one  looks 
at  the  devilish  infernos  destroying  life 
and  property  day  after  day. 

This  bill  is  an  anti-idleness  bill.  This 
bill  to  guarantee  a  job  and  the  feel  of  a 
paycheck  to  every  person  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  has  been  too  long  in  coming. 

Norway,  for  example,  has  had  for  a 
long  time  a  provision  in  her  constitu- 
tion guaranteeing  everyone  a  right  to  a 
job.  It  is  time  that  in  keeping  with  human 
dignity,  our  economy,  soon  to  soar  to  the 
$800  billion  gross  national  product  level 
now  provides  such  guarantees  so  that 
this  economy  can  continue  to  be  stable 
and  strong.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

A  man  is  not  likely  to  burn  a  shop 
when  that  shop  is  the  factory  that  gives 
him  a  living.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  set 
fire  to  a  home  when  the  improvement  of 
that  home  is  providing  him  a  steady  job 
and  a  chance  to  do  better.  A  man  is  less 
likely  to  listen  to  the  frantic  and  foolish 
cries  of  black  power  demagogs  when  he 
is  a  member  of  the  manpower  force  at  a 
living  wage. 

Finally,  the  very  least  guarantee  we 
should  extend  to  those  who  are  fighting 
our  fight  in  Vietnam  is  that  they  will  re- 
turn to  a  land  of  full  opportunity,  full 
employment  and  decent  living  condi- 
tions. Anything  less  is  a  breach  of  faith 
in  the  compact  between  those  who  fight 
in  our  defense  and  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  they  are  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE  C3UME  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objecticn. 

Mr.  DANTETg.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  with  my  very  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Pepper]  in  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  1  to  create  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  Yesterday, 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  801, 
a  companion  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  shocking  rise  in 
crime  as  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
a  national  problem  which  knows  no  geo- 
graphical or  political  boundaries.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
nationally  as  well  as  locally. 

It  is  time  that  this  Nation  set  in  mo- 
ticm  a  nationwide  war  against  crime. 
Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  mobilize 
the  law  enforcement  resources  of  each  of 
the  States  as  part  of  a  coordinated  cam- 
paign against  crime.  I  think  this  House 
joint  resolution  Is  an  important  first  step 
which  ought  to  be  taken.  I  commend 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  and  I  know  that 
if  this  House  does  its  duty  and  adopts 
this  resolution  and  the  Senate  follows 
suit  that  we  will  have  taken  an  all  im- 
portant step  toward  curbing  the  annual 
increase  in  crime. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BtrneI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  fighting  poverty  is  by  providing  dis- 
advantaged persons  in  our  larger  cities 
an  opportunity  to  become  owners  of 
small  businesses. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
quite  properly  taken  a  lead  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  this 
effort  is  bearing  fruit  in  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  among  its  business  and  professional 
men  a  number  of  enterprising  young 
Negro  leaders  who  are  working  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
It  possible  for  otlier  Negroes  to  enter  the 
mainstream  of  American  business. 

These  public  spirited  men  have  formed 
a  nonprofit  organization  known  as  Poplar 
Plaza,  which  plans  to  develop  a  shopping 
center  at  10th  and  Poplar  Streets,  a  pre- 
dominately Negro  area  of  North  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Clarence  Farmer,  who  is  head  of 
this  enterprise,  is  one  of  27  Philadelphia 


businessmen  who  have  pledged  fuiuls  to 
get  this  project  started. 

The  small  Business  Administration  is 
helping  with  a  loan  of  $350,000  and  addi- 
tional help  is  being  provided  by  the  Con- 
tinental Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Prankford 
Grocery  Co.,  the  North  City  Corp.,  und 
other  organizations. 

Because  it  demonstrates  so  clearly  how 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers and  with  private  banks,  helps  pro- 
mote worthwhile  projects  of  this  type,  I 
ask  unanimous  corosent  that  an  article 
describing  this  project  that  appeared  in 
the  July  23  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Negroes  To  Butld  Shopping  Center — Proj- 
ect Is  First  for  New  Philadelpbia  Cor- 
poration 

Philadelphia,  July  22 — In  the  spring  of 
1965  a  group  of  young  Negro  business  and 
professional  men  met  here  to  determine  how 
Negroes  could  best  help  themselves  get  ahead 
In  the  business  world. 

This  week  that  group — now  a  corporation — 
announced  Its  first  project — the  development 
of  a  13,000  square  foot  shopping  center  In 
which  all  of  the  stores  will  be  operated  by 
young  Negroes.  It  will  be  called  Poplar  Plaza 
and  will  be  situated  at  10th  and  Poplar 
Streets  in  a  predominantly  Negro  area  of 
North  Philadelphia. 

The  sponsoring  organization,  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Enterprises  Development  Cor- 
poration, announced  that  it  had  been  granted 
a  WSCOOO  loan  for  the  project  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  a  Federal  agency. 
Additional  help  has  come  from  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  Frank- 
ford  Grocery  Company,  the  North  City  Cor- 
poration and  other  organizations. 

"The  most  Important  aspect  of  Poplar 
Plaza,"  said  Clarence  Parmer,  the  nonprofit 
corpwratlon's  president,  "is  that  it  has  been 
conceived  and  wiU  be  executed  by  members 
of  the  Negro  community  as  a  pilot  effort  to 
create  greater  minority  group  entrepreneur- 
ship."  He  added: 

"We  are  now  on  our  way,  and  are  already 
looking  for  other  similar  opportunities.  From 
this  experience  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  great  potential  and  great  need  for  projects 
of  tills  type  throughout  the  city." 

TWENTY-SEVEN    WITH    A    GOAL 

Mr.  Parmer,  who  was  recently  named  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations,  Is  a  North  Phil- 
adelphia businessman  and  was  among  the  27 
men  wlio  pledged  funds  to  get  the  corpora- 
tion started.  Their  specific  goal  was  to  en- 
conrage  Negro-operated  businesses  to  ex- 
pand and  to  create  new  enterprises  with  gov- 
ernment and  private  financing. 

Establishments  In  the  new  center  will  in- 
clude a  Frankford-Unlty  supermarket  with 
30  employes,  a  restaurant,  a  dry  cleaning 
shop,  a  barber  shop  and  a  professional  of- 
fice. There  will  be  parking  for  60  automobiles. 

Two  businesses  already  operating  on  the 
site,  a  gasoline  station  and  a  drugstore,  will 
become  part  of  the  center.  Construction  will 
begin  In  September  and  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  early  next  spring. 

A    15-YEAR    GUARANTEED    LEASE 

J.  Harrison  Jones,  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  and  Trust  Company,  expressed 
"delight"  over  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
in  a  plan  to  provide  more  Jobs  and  business 
services  In  North  Philadelphia  and  help  to 
expand  the  local  economy. 

The  lease  for  the  supermarket  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Frankford  Grocery  Com- 
pany for  15  years.  The  concern  will  also 
provide  the  store's  first  inventory. 

Local  Investors,  Including  some  members 
of  the  development  corporation,  will  Invest 


$25,000  In  the  project.  Victor  H.  WUburn, 
architect  and  planner,  has  designed  the 
shopping  center,  which  will  be  adjacent  to 
two  of  PhUadelphla's  largest  public  housing 
developments. 

In  addition  to  creating  the  shopping  cen- 
ter, the  development  corporation  has  been 
engaged  in  providing  technical  assistance  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  dozens  of  small  Negro 
businessmen  with  limited  resources. 

It  has  provided  legal  counsel,  accounting 
services,  marketing  assistance,  and  other 
advice  and  counsel  as  It  was  needed.  Many  of 
these  businesses,  small  and  struggling,  were 
kept  alive  only  through  the  help  provided 
by  the  corporation. 


ELECTRIC  RATES  GO  DOWN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tlds  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  I  have  made  many 
statements  before  this  body  to  the  effect 
that  the  introduction  of  public  power  to 
an  area  has  resulted  in  rate  reductions. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  In  Maine 
also.  Even  the  threat  of  a  Federal  power 
project  such  as  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  project  has  brought 
about  announcements  of  rate  reductions 
by  the  private  utilities  In  the  State  of 
Maine.  This  substantiates  my  theory 
that  a  Federal  power  yardstick  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  electric  rates  within  reason. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Lewiston 
Daily  Sun  August  21.  While  these  an- 
nouncements are  certainly  welcome 
news  In  Maine,  I  fear  that  if  the  Dickey 
project  Is  not  completed,  if  funds  are  not 
provided  this  year,  the  private  utilities 
will  resume  their  former  high-rate  com- 
placency. 

The  article  follows: 

Electric  Rates  Go  Down 

There  was  a  time  when  electricity  was  a 
luxury  which  many  people  could  not  afford. 
Getting  the  house  "wired"  was  an  objective 
of  homeowners  so  that  they  could  share  In 
the  better  life  which  electricity  would  bring. 

But  all  that  has  been  changed  as  our  so- 
ciety has  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  electricity  for  lighting,  for  cooking,  for 
home  heating,  and  for  a  thousand  and  one 
daily  tasks,  small  and  large,  which  formerly 
had  to  be  given  personal  attention. 

Electricity  no  longer  Is  a  luxury.  It  is  an 
everyday  necessity  and  a  major  pillar  of  our 
society.  Thus,  when  the  utilities  which  are 
given  exclusive  charters  by  the  state  to  pro- 
vide electric  power  to  the  people  announce  a 
reduction  in  rates,  it  is  an  Important  event 
In  the  lives  of  Just  about  all  of  our  citizens. 

Last  Friday,  the  Central  Maine  Power  Co., 
which  services  the  most  populous  portion  of 
the  state,  announced  the  filing  of  new  rate 
schedules  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion designed  to  save  consumers  $760,000  a 
year.  Tlie  rates  will  go  into  effect  September 
1,  unless  the  PUC  objects,  and  that  Is  in- 
conceivable. 

The  cutback  In  rates  is  the  fourth  to  be 
volunteered  by  CMP  Co.  in  the  past  four 
years.  $200,000  of  the  reduction  Involves  re- 
vision of  residential  rates;  while  $560,000  In 
fuel  savings  are  being  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers under  the  "fuel  clause"  approved  by 
the  Commission. 
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Earlier  In  the  week,  the  Bangor  Hydro 
Electric  Co.  announced  a  rate  reduction  for 
Its  customers  In  central  and  eastern  Maine 
which  wlU  save  them  $211,000  a  year. 

The  effort  to  provide  electric  service  as 
economically  as  possible  U  a  continuing  one. 
But  the  public  power  battles  In  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  continuing  effort  to  telng 
federal  power  Into  Maine  and  New  England 
through  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project, 
no  doubt  are  acting  as  a  spur  for  the  In- 
vestor-owned utilities,  to  the  consumers' 
benefit. 


AID  TO  DIPLOMA  SCHOOLS  OP 
NURSING 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  increased  aid  to  di- 
ploma schools  of  nursing  in  order  to  re- 
lieve a  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

This  shortage  of  nurses  is  evident  na- 
tionwide and  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical.  Many  of  oiu-  diploma  nursing 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  are  In 
dire  financial  straits  and  are  in  danger 
of  having  to  discontinue  the  nurse  train- 
ing programs. 

Our  population  Is  rapidly  mounting 
but  the  training  of  nurses  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  America's  growth.  In  addition, 
far  too  many  trained  nurses  are  drop- 
ping from  the  profession. 

The  situation  is  the  same  in  private 
and  public  hospitals  and  in  military  hos- 
pitals. Hospitals  are  being  forced  to  op- 
erate with  inadequate  nursing  staffs. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  Peim- 
sylvanla  hospital  administrators  in  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation  which 
would  effectively  aid  nursing  education. 
There  are  797  hospital  diploma  schools 
of  nursing  in  the  coimtry  and  94  in  the 
State  of  Permsylvsaiia. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  $50  million  per  year  for  a 
5 -year  period  to  make  emergency  grants 
to  diploma  nursing  schools  to  permit 
them  to  develop  and  expand  their  train- 
ing programs  and  gain  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

Each  eligible  nursing  school  would  be 
authorized  a  flat  $24,000  armual  grant 
to  meet  operating  costs  plus  a  $6,000  an- 
nual sum  for  library  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, nursing  schools  also  would  qualify 
for  grants  of  $400  per  student  during 
each  year  of  the  5-year  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  create  a  Federal  giveaway  program 
but  rather  to  spark  an  immediate  and 
nationwide  program  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand our  facilities  for  training  nurses. 

The  shortages  of  personnel  facing  our 
military  hospitals  is  reason  enough  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  In  this  regard.  But  the  fact 
that  this  shortage  also  is  affecting  civilian 
hospitals  of  all  types  makes  it  Incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  act  promptly. 

Our  Nation  caxmot  afford  to  let  the 
shortage  of  nurses  go  unchecked.  A  vast- 
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ly  improved  system  of  nursing  education 
Is  as  vital  as  a  vastly  improved  progrsun 
of  general  education.  A  shortage  of 
nurses  means  that  hospitals  cannot  pro- 
vide the  level  of  care  necessary.  A  short- 
age of  nurses  means  that  the  very  lives 
of  our  civilian  and  military  persoimel 
are  being  jeopardized  by  inadequate  hos- 
pital care. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  hospitals 
operating  willingly  with  inadequate 
staffs.  The  problem  is  simply  that  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  trained  nurses 
to  fill  the  positions  which  exist  in  our 
hospitals. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  il- 
lustrious former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  Woodrow  Wilson,  once 
asked  publicly:  "What  is  the  Democratic 
Party?"  and  he  answered,  "an  instru- 
ment of  great  and  noble  purpose." 

This  is  the  Democratic  Party  through 
which  the  Nation  has  grown  prosperous, 
and  to  which  men  from  all  sections  and 
stations  of  life  have  given  their  alle- 
giance. 

The  Democratic  Party  has,  indeed,  be- 
come an  instrument  of  great  and  noble 
purpose  when  it  was  unified. 

It  was  unified  on  a  common  set  of 
principles.  And  it  was — when  it  was 
strongest  and  best — unified  behind  a 
strong  and  effective  national  leader  like 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Today,  we  represent  one  of  the  most 
effective  political  parties  in  the  world. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  effective- 
ness is  the  effectiveness  of  our  national 
leader. 

Surely,  there  is  difference  in  our  party. 
Surely,  there  are  diverse  individual  and 
group  interests. 

But  we  hold  the  belief  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  much  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  men;  much  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  interests;  and  much  more  than 
the  enjoyment  of  party  rank  of  national 
power. 

We  are  a  real  party  because  we  have 
moved  great  programs  forward  in  the  last 
half  century. 

We  are  a  real  party  because  we  have 
felt  the  responsibility  of  supporting  na- 
tional leaders  who  have  given  their 
hearts,  their  lives,  and  their  devotion  to 
their  country. 

We  had  such  leaders  In  Woo(frow  Wil- 
son, in  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  in  John  F.  Kermedy. 

We  have  such  a  leader  today  in  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  future 
of  the  party  depends  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  President  Johnson. 

We  here  in  this  House  have  done  much 
to  contribute  to  his  success.  But  we  must 
do  more. 

We  must  not  let  Internal  differences 


fracture  the  edifice  of  this  great  orga- 
nization. 

We  must  not  give  our  opponents  am- 
munition to  shoot  at  our  President  or 
at  his  programs. 

The  Democratic  Party  does  not  seek 
uniformity  of  opinion,  but  it  does  seek 
unity  of  purpose. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  imity  of  purpose  in 
the  1960"s.  We  are  strong  in  that  unity. 
If  we  differ,  let  us  differ  as  friends,  and 
not  as  enemies.  If  we  differ,  let  the  dif- 
ferences be  resolved  in  some  common 
pursuit. 

The  country  today  is  upset  and  dis- 
turbed. Events  at  home  and  abroad  test 
our  national  existence  almost  every  day. 

Let  the  Democratic  Party,  and  Its 
leader  stand  as  new  symbols  of  the  na- 
tional unity  we  need  and  want. 


RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 
CATCHING  ON 


ARE 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  BoggsI  may  extend 
Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  misimderstood  programs  that  has 
come  before  this  Congress  and  the  last 
is  the  rent  supplement  program  proposed 
by  President  Johnson. 

However,  with  each  passing  day  the 
program  is  moving  ahead  and  housing 
units  using  the  program  are  going  into 
operation.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  are 
getting  concrete  evidence  of  how  the  pro- 
gram works  and  how  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  community  and  to  the  economy. 

For  the  program  Is  one  that  utilizes 
the  free  enterprise  system,  making  it 
possible  for  homes  that  are  privately 
built,  paying  taxes,  and  scattered 
throughout  an  area,  rather  than  being 
concentrated  to  produce  another  slum. 

We  are  all  learning  about  the  value  of 
the  rent  supplement  program,  and  that 
learning  process  is  certainly  accelerated 
by  the  excellent  critique  of  the  program 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  August  23, 1967. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  reading  of 
this  article,  because  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  future  of  housing,  particularly 
for  our  poor  and  handicapped,  lies  with 
the  rent  supplement  program. 
Business   Scents   PBorrrs:    Rent   Aid   Gets 
Going  Past 
(By  William  Stelf) 
Despite  troubles  with  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral   Government's   controversial    rent   sup- 
plement program  Is  on  the  move  today. 

A  major  reason  \b  that  It  has  the  solid 
support  of  the  housing,  banking  and  real 
estate  Industries.  They  scent  profits  and  are 
pushing  It  along. 

Spokesmen  for  these  Interest*  and  officials 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  con- 
tend, In  fact,  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram has  got  off  the  ground  faster  than  any 
previous  Federally  sponsored  housing  effort. 
For  instance: 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Department  today 
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dedicated  In  Boston  a  38-UDit  apartment 
project,  the  flrrt  ever  built  exclusively  for 
poor  persons  eligible  for  rent  supplements. 

Wltbln  the  next  several  weeks.  53  such 
units  will  be  ready  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  28 
units  will  open  at  Vlcksburg,  Miss. 

Already  hundreds  of  rehabilitated  units 
for  rent-supplement  families  have  opened 
since  the  first  22  units  became  ready  In  Feb- 
ruary in  Cleveland's  Hough  district. 

Since  Congress  approved  the  first  funds 
for  rent  supplements  15  months  ago,  supple- 
ments for  33,961  new  units  and  1902  reha- 
bilitated units  have  been  committed.  That's 
how  much  construction  was  stimulated  by 
the  $32  million  Congress  voted  last  year  for 
rent  aid. 

TOrCH    FIGHT 

Nevertheless,  the  rent  supplement  program 
faces  a  tough  fight  in  a  17-member  Senate 
Appropriations  Sub-committee  this  week  af- 
ter talcing  a  severe  beating  from  the  House 
last  May. 

The  House  refused  by  a  232-to-171  vote 
to  approve  any  additional  money  for  the  cur- 
rent 1968  fiscal  year,  restricting  the  program 
to  the  $32  million  a  year  already  obligated 
for  40  years.  The  Administration  bad  wanted 
to  raise  the  annual  spending  level  to  «72 
million. 

The  President  hopes  the  Appropriations 
Sub-committee  headed  by  Sen.  Warren  O. 
Ma^nuson  (D.,  Wash.)  will  do  this.  If  it  does, 
HUD  officials  believe  the  full  Senate  will  go 
along — particularly  since  Sen.  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  (R.,  111.)  and  10  other  Republican 
senators  recently  declared  their  support  of 
rent  supplements.  Then  It  will  simply  be  a 
question  of  seeking  a  compromise  between 
House  and  Senate. 

PHILOSOPHICAI. 

Arguments  against  the  rent  supplement 
program  appear  to  be  largely  philosophical, 
but  they  weighed  heavily  in  the  House  last 
May. 

Hep.  Paul  Pino  (R.,  N.Y.)  objected  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  sought  to  subsidize 
"spongers  and  loafers"  to  the  "discourage- 
ment of  the  guy  who  works."  He  maintains 
the  real  aim  of  the  program  is  to  mix  poor 
and  middle-Income  people,  Negroes  and 
Whites. 

Rep.  Charles  Jonas  (R.,  N.C.),  high-rank- 
ing on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  said: 
"I  dont  know  how  you  can  Justify  taxing 
John  Smith  to  pay  Bill  Jones'  rent,  or  part 
of  It." 

Others  in  the  House  said  the  Vietnam  war 
requires  a  spending  cutback. 

Still  others  pointed  out  rent  supplements 
would  average  about  $950  yearly  per  unit, 
slightly  more  than  twice  the  average  per- 
unit  Pederal  subsidy  for  public  housing. 

Proponents  of  rent  supplements  say  the 
idea  is  to  stimulate  private  construction  of 
decent  housing  for  poor  people  much  faster 
than  the  30-year-old  public  bousing  program 
has  done  thru  local  public  agencies.  In  those 
30  years,  654,000  units  of  public  housing  have 
been  built. 

COST     SMALLER 

The  proponents  concede  the  per-unit  cost 
of  public  housing  Is  smaller,  but  note  that 
rent  supplement  projects  are  privately  exe- 
cuted, pay  taxes,  tend  to  be  smaller  and 
more  scattered  than  public  housing  and 
don't  create  the  sterile  new  slums  which  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  have  built  in  some  cities. 

To  qualify  for  a  rent  supplement,  the  poor 
family  must  be  able  to  qualify  for  public 
housing.  In  addition,  the  family  must  fit  into 
one  of  five  categories:  Elderly,  handicapped, 
living  in  sub-standard  housing,  displaced  by 
natural  disaster  or  displaced  by  Government 
action  (usually  urban  renewal  or  highway 
construction ) . 

The  low-income  tenant  tells  his  potential 
landlord  he  needs  rent  aid.  The  tenant  agrees 
to  pay  a  quarter  of  his  Income  toward  rent; 
Thus  a  family  improving  Its  Income  over  time 


win  grow  more  and  more  self-sufficient  with- 
out having  to  move,  as  often  happens  in  pub- 
lic housing. 

DDTERENCB     VUD 

The  landlord  handles  the  paperwork  and 
the  FHA  agrees  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  tenant's  payment  and  the  going 
rent  for  the  apartment.  The  FHA  payment 
goes  directly  to  the  landlord. 

In  the  38-unit  Boston  project  are  eight 
two-bedroom  apartments  renting  at  $150  a 
month,  12  three-bedrooms  renting  for  $165 
and  18  four-bedrooms  renting  for  9175.  The 
Income  of  a  family  of  seven  can't  exceed 
$4400  a  year. 

Thus,  the  family  making  $3600  a  year  will 
pay  $900  toward  the  $1800  annual  rent  for  a 
two-bedroom  unit,  with  the  other  $900  com- 
ing from  rent  supplement.  The  seven-mem- 
ber family  making  $4400  would  pay  $1100  to- 
ward the  $2100  annual  rent  for  a  four-bed- 
room flat,  with  the  FHA  paying  the  $1000 
difference. 

NONPROFIT 

The  Boston  project  was  developed  by  the 
Charles  Street  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  non-profit  operation.  It  bor- 
rowed $612,000  from  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Savings  Bank,  got  FHA  insurance  on  the 
mortgage  and  contracted  with  an  architect 
to  design  and  a  general  contractor  to  build 
the  38  units.  The  FHA  agreed  to  put  $50,134 
a  year  into  the  project  in  rent  supplements, 
permitting  the  mortgage  payments  to  be  met 
and  providing  for  maintenance  of  the  units. 

Eleven  months  after  construction  began, 
the  project  Is  completed  and  several  famines 
have  moved  in. 

Nation-wide,  nearly  20,000  of  the  units  so 
far  committed  by  FHA  are  being  sponsored 
by  church  or  union  groups.  Nearly  14,000 
other  units  are  being  built  by  limited-divi- 
dend builders,  who  cannot  earn  more  than 
6  per  cent  on  their  investments  once  tenants 
move  in.  Some  200  units  are  co-operative, 
sponsored  by  the  tenants  themselves. 

Non-profit,  limited-dividend  and  co-op 
sponsors  of  this  kind  of  housing  must  get 
FHA  insurance  on  their  mortgages  in  order 
to  qualify  their  projects'  tenants  for  rent 
supplements.  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and 
rent  aid  are  integral  parts  of  the  same  pack- 
age. FHA  must  Investigate  each  proposal  and, 
if  feasible,  the  project  can  go  ahead.  Man- 
agement stays  in  private  hands,  unlike  most 
public  housing. 


ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OP  INCREAS- 
ING INTEREST  RATES  ON  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  LOANS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  g'entleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  raise  the 
interest  rates  on  our  foreign  assistance 
loan  f  imds.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
in  their  publication  "Foreign  Aid  at  the 
Crossroads"  discusses  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  created  by  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates.  I  place  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  their  booklet  in 
the  Record: 

Problems  in  Aid  Receiving:   The  Debt 
Explosion 

In  this  era  of  explosions — population, 
hunger,  political — there  is  now  a  less  audible 
detonation:    the   "debt   explosion." 

The  total  foreign  debt  of  the  developing 


countries  rose  from  $10  billion  In  1955  to 
over  $30  billion  by  1965 — an  astronomical 
$20+  billion  In  10  years.  This  represents 
an  annual  average  Increase  of  16.6  percent, 
much  In  excess  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  At  current  lending 
rates  the  total  debt  will  reach  $90  billion 
by  1975. 

What  is  serious  for  the  borrowing  coun- 
try Is  the  Increasing  amount  of  money  it 
needs  each  year  to  service  these  debts.  Debts 
servicing  costs  to  the  developing  countries 
are  to  rise  from  $0.8  billion  10  years  ago  to 
nearly  $7  billion  a  year  by  1975;  In  terms 
of  export  earnings,  repayments  wlU  cost  the 
less  developed  countries  13.6  percent  of  their 
foreign  exchange  Income  by  1975,  compared 
with  3.7  percent  in  1955  and  about  10  percent 
this  year. 

In  1965,  two  reports — one  Issued  by  AID 
and  the  other  by  IMF — warned  that  heavy 
repayment  and  servicing  In  foreign  debts 
were  endangering  these  nations'  economic 
growth  efforts. 

The  debt  build-up  has  come  about  for 
many  reasons.  Although  the  newly  Independ- 
ent nations  started  with  almost  no  obliga- 
tions, they  were  ambitious  and  plunged  Into 
development  and  debt  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm, agreeing  too  easily  to  short-term  credits 
at  too  high  Interest  rates. 

The  lending  countries  are  not  without 
blame  either.  There  has  been  too  much  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  by  industrial  coun- 
tries anxious  to  sell  equipment  which  they 
sold  on  suppliers'  short-term  credits,  some- 
times as  a  by-product  of  export  promotion 
programs.  Too  frequently,  payments  due  on 
short-term  loans  have  mounted  much  faster 
than  the  Income  these  projects  could  pos- 
sibly earn. 

Where  member  countries  have  already  be- 
come burdened  with  excessive  debt  commit- 
ments, IMF  has  helped  to  arrange  the  re- 
financing of  such  debts.  However,  the  Fund 
has  stressed  that  the  real  need  Is  for  both 
debtor  and  creditor  countries  to  exercise 
proper  responsibility  and  restraint  to  prevent 
the  buUd-up  of  excessive  Indebtedness  In  the 
first  place. 

A  rise  of  one  half  of  1  percent  In  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  Interest  rates.  Indicates  an  AID 
study,  would  necessitate  $100  mUllon  more 
In  aid  to  do  the  same  job.  The  same  study 
put  a  price  tag  on  the  length  of  the  grace 
period,  finding  that  It  would  take  $140  mil- 
lion more  a  year  In  aid  funds  to  compensate 
for  a  cut  of  two  years  In  the  present  10-year 
period.  The  AID  report  asked  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress not  to  harden  further  AID  minimum 
loan  terms  and  suggested  that  other  nations 
giving  assistance  should  reduce  loan  rates. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  WATER-  AND 
AIR-POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Max  Ed- 
wards, one  of  our  outstanding  young  at- 
torneys who  Is  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  as  legis- 
lative coimsel  for  the  Department  of 
Interior,  spoke  before  the  90th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  role 
in  water  and  air  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Edwards'  talk  reviews  the  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  prevention  and 


eontrol  of  pollution  and  traces  the  legis- 
lative history  of  these  laws,  as  well  as 
discusses  in  depth  the  Jurisdictimial  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  levels  of  government 
in  waging  a  major  battle  against  these 
two  evils  which  threaten  to  deprive  us 
of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources 
and  of  the  health  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Edwards'  remarks  constitute  a  val- 
uable reference  for  local  government, 
and  should  help  local  agencies  and  States 
who  are  seeking  the  solutions  to  their 
construction  and  research  problems  in 
these  two  fields. 

So  that  accurate,  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  assist  in  seeking  the  search  for  clean 
air  and  clean  water,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  of  Mr.  Edwards'  speech : 
Remarks  bt  Max  N.  Edwards,  Assistant  to 
THE  Secretary  and  Legislattve  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Iwterior,  at  the  90th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation,   HoHOLtTLU,    HAWAn,    AUGUST    7, 

1967. 

Before  attempting  to  summarize  the  Fed- 
eral Law  and  legislative  history  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  water  and  air 
pollution,  I  should  like  first  to  illustrate  the 
magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  probems  we 
face. 

Water  pollution  control  Is  a  race  against 
time.  V/e  must  clean  up  our  lakes,  streams, 
and  reservoirs  by  the  year  1980  when  this 
Nation  will  be  withdrawing  and  using  the 
full  limit  of  our  dally  supply  of  660  billion 
gallons  of  fresh  water.  Discounting  what 
might  be  developed  In  the  field  of  weather 
modification.  It  Is  evident  that  our  water 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  an  aggressive  ex- 
pansion of  our  water  resources  and  develop- 
ment program  which  wlU  enable  us  to  use 
and  reuse  the  water  supplies  we  now  have 
available. 

The  cost  we  must  pay  for  the  sins  of  our 
past  and  to  achieve  our  goal  is  tremendous. 
It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  It  wlU  take 
at  least  $20  blUlon  Just  to  provide  secondary 
waste  treatment  facilities  for  80  percent  of 
the  population  by  1975.  The  complete  job 
may  cost  In  excess  of  $200  billion  If  we  clean 
up  the  backlog  of  i>ollutlon  and  provide 
faculties  to  take  care  of  new  generations. 
Three  out  of  five  Americans  are  threatened 
by  air  pollution.  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  says  unequlvocably  that  there 
Is  an  abundance  of  compelling  evidence 
which  demonstrates  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  air  pollution  Is  guilty  of  kllUng 
and  disabling  people,  and  that  It  Is  capable 
of  doing  more  widespread  damage  than  It 
has  already  done.  Studies  clearly  demon- 
strate a  close  relationship  between  air  pol- 
lution and  chronic  respiratory  and  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  excess  death  among 
those  suffering  from  those  diseases.  These 
studies  further  show  a  correlation  between 
urban,  pollution-loaded  environments  and 
lung  cancer  and  emphysema.  The  evidence 
points  a  finger  of  blame  at  air  pollution  as 
contributing  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  the 
common  cold  as  well  as  Increasing  the 
agony  of  those  who  suffer  from  tuberculosis. 
Influenza,  and  pneumonia. 

But  air  pollution  damage  and  destruction 
is  not  limited  to  people.  According  to  Sena- 
tor Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution,  this  Nation  suffers  In  excess 
of  $11  billion  annually  in  property  dam- 
age to  buildings,  machinery,  clothing,  furni- 
ture, art,  plants,  trees,  and  animals. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  water  and 
air  pollution  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  State  and  local  governments.  The  Con- 
gress has  Insisted  upon  preserving  State  ju- 


riadlctluial  rights  In  dealing  with  tba  Na- 
tion's pollution  problems.  It  Is  only  when  the 
States  refuse  to  accept  this  primary  respon- 
sibility that  Congress  has  been  willing  to  give 
it  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  wUl  con- 
tinue to  play  a  strong  role  In  assisting  the 
States  In  fulfilling  the  task  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  envtronment. 

At  the  outset  It  should  be  understood 
that  by  virtue  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
on  May  10,  1966,  all  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities concerning  water  pollution  control, 
except  those  relating  to  public  health  aspects, 
were  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  The  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  created  by 
the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965  (PX.  88-234), 
Is  today  a  separate  bureau  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  direct  charge  of  the 
Commissioner,  James  M.  Qulgley,  appointed 
by  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

The  general  responsibilities  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  poUution  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (now  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner) , 
by  P.L.  84-159,  and  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environment- 
al Control  in  the  Public  Health  Service  is  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control 
under  the  direction  of  John  T.  Middleton. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  the  basic  authority  for  the  responsibilities 
and  activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior In  the  field  of  the  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution.  The  Act 
became  a  permanent  law  In  1956  by  virtue  of 
PX.  660,  84th  Congress,  which  extended  and 
strengthened  a  temporary  measure  first  en- 
acted In  1948,  PX.  845,  80th  Congress.  The 
Act  was  amended  In  1961  (PX.  87-88),  again 
In  1966  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  (PX.  8^ 
234),  and  by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-753) . 

It  Is  sad,  but  Interesting,  to  note  t^at 
prior  to  1948  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fused to  asBiune  a  role  of  any  significance  In 
the  field  of  water  pollution  control.  Section 
13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Refuse  Act,  did 
prohibit  the  discharge  or  deposit  Into  navi- 
gable waters  of  any  refuse  matter  other  than 
that  fiowlng  In  a  liquid  state  from  streets 
and  sewers.  But  this  Act  was  passed  mainly 
in  the  Interest  of  navigation  and  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1912  did  recog- 
nize the  human  health  aspects  of  water  pol- 
lution and  authorized  Investigations  relating 
to  diseases  caused  by  water  pollution.  The 
OU  Pollution  Act  of  1924  pertains  to  the  con- 
trol of  oil  discharges  from  vessels  Into  coastal 
navigable  waters  and  was  Intended  to  pre- 
vent damage  by  oil  to  aquatic  life,  harbors 
and  docks,  and  recreational  facilities.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  OU  Pollution  Act  was 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  effective  De- 
cember 3.  1966,  by  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966  (PX.  89-753) . 

After  serious  but  unsuccessfiU  efforts  in 
1936,  1938,  and  in  1940,  the  Congress,  in 
1948,  passed  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  which  was  intended  to  be  a  tem- 
porary 5-year  program.  It  was  extended  for 
3  years,  to  June  30,  1956,  by  PX.  82-579. 
When  that  law  expired  It  was  replaced  by 
the  permanent  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (PX.  84-660)  which  today  remains 
the  basic  authority  for  a  conaprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution.  The  es- 
sential provisions  of  the  law  provided  for  a 
declaration  of  policy  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  primary  responsibilities  and 
rights  of  the  States  In  preventing  and  con- 
trolling water  pollution.  It  provided  for  con- 
tinued Federal-State  cooperation  In  the  de- 
velopment  of   comprehensive   programs   for 


water  poUutton  eoctrtd.  affording  Increased 
technical  assistance  to  the  States,  and  al- 
lowed a  more  substantial  research  function 
In  cooperation  with  universities  and  other 
non-governmental  institutions.  The  Act  fur- 
ther called  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  basic  data  on  water  quality  and 
encouraged  Interstate  compacts  and  uniform 
State  laws.  Authority  vras  provided  for  grants 
to  State  and  Interstate  agencies  to  help 
them  to  establish  and  maintain  adequate 
water  pollution  control  measures,  with  ap- 
propriations authority  of  $3  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  years  1957-1961,  authority  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment 
works  authorizing  appropriations  of  $50  mU- 
llon a  year  to  an  aggregate  of  $600  mlUlon.  the 
grant  to  any  one  project  being  limited  to  30 
percent  of  the  cost  or  $250,000,  whichever  Is 
the  smaller.  Authority  was  granted  for  Ped- 
eral enforcement  measures  against  pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  waters,  and  procedures 
were  modified  and  simplified  for  abatement 
actions.  The  1956  Act  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Water  PoUution  Control  Advisory 
Board  by  the  President  and  provided  au- 
thority for  a  cooperative  program  for  the 
control  of  pollution  from  Pederal  Installa- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  1956  Act 
was  a  mark  of  substantial  progress  In  at- 
tacking a  frustrating  domestic  problem.  To 
Ulustrate  the  impact  of  the  program  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  grants  for  munici- 
pal waste  treatment  works  construction  gen- 
erated local  spending  of  $430  for  every  Ped- 
eral dollar  expended.  The  average  annual 
contract  award  for  the  6  years  prior  to  the 
1956  Act  was  $222  million.  The  annual  av- 
erage for  the  5-year  period  foUowlng  the 
Act's  iMissage  was  $360  million. 

In  1961  Congress  amended  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L.  87-88)  by 
broadening  the  enforcement  authority  to 
cover  navigable  as  weU  as  interstate  waters 
and  extended  that  authority  for  enforcement 
to  intrastate  streams  when  requested  by  the 
Governor  ai  a  State.  The  1961  Act  Increased 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  construc- 
tion grants  to  June  30,  1967,  and  the  dollar 
celling  on  a  single  project  was  raised  to 
$600,000  and  to  $2.4  mUllon  when  two  or 
more  communities  joined  In  a  construction 
project.  Annual  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions for  research  were  stepped  up  and  pro- 
gram grants  to  State  and  interstate  water 
poUution  control  programs  were  extended  for 
7  years  to  June  30,  1968.  For  the  first  time 
the  principle  of  water  storage  in  Federal  re- 
serves for  low-fiow  augmentation  for  water 
quality  was  passed  into  law.  In  addition,  the 
amendments  provided  for  establishing  seven 
regional  laboratories  to  engage  In  water  pol- 
lution control  activities  and  authority  to 
study  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Strengthening  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  were  made  in 
1965  when  Congress  passed  the  Water  Quality 
Act  (PX.  80-234).  This  Act  created  the  Ped- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
and  authorized  a  new  4-year  program  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  methods  for  controlling 
waste  discharges  from  storm  sewers  and 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  Ap- 
propriation authorizations  were  increased 
substantially  and  the  doUar  limitation  for 
construction  grants  was  doubled. 

Certainly  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  Water  Quality  Act  was  a  new  concept 
to  establish  water  quality  standards  for  in- 
terstate waters.  The  Act  permits  the  States 
to  adopt  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to 
any  Interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof 
within  the  State  together  with  a  plan  for  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  wa- 
ter quality  criteria  adopted.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  criteria  and  the 
plan  meet  the  tsrms  of  the  Act,  the  Stote 
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criteria  and  tbe  plan  together  become  the 
water  quality  standards. 

The  States  were  given  until  June  30,  1967. 
to  adopt  the  water  quality  criteria  and  the 
plan  following  public  bearings  or  to  file  a 
letter  of  Intent  to  do  so.  In  the  event  a 
State  refuses  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  or 
falls  to  establish  adequate  water  quality 
standards,  or  if  the  Governor  of  a  State 
whose  water  quality  standards  have  been 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  desires  a  revision  of 
those  standards,  tbe  Secretary  may,  after 
reasonable  notice,  call  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, Interstate  agencies.  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  appropriate  industries,  and  there- 
after prepare  regulations  setting  forth 
standards  applicable  to  interstate  waters. 
A  State  then  has  at  least  6  months  In  which 
to  adopt  suitable  water  quality  standards, 
falling  m  which  the  Secretary  shall  proceed 
to  establish  the  standards  himself. 

It  the  Governor  of  a  State  affected  by 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  is 
not  satisfied,  he  may  within  30  days  petition 
the  Secretary  for  a  hearing.  The  Secretary 
shall  call  such  public  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Hearing  Board  of  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  representatives.  The  Hear- 
ing Board's  responsibility  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  should  be  approved  or  modified 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  is  bound  to  revise, 
modify,  or  place  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards into  immediate  effect  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board. 

Prior  to  the  Water  Quality  Act,  provi- 
sions for  enforcement  were  exclusively 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1056,  as 
amended  in  1061.  Election  10(d)  provides 
that  when  requested  by  the  Governor  of 
any  State,  or  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  whose  waters  are  being  polluted  by 
a  discharge  in  another  State  and  It  en- 
dangers the  health  and  welfare  of  persons, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  call  a  confer- 
ence of  appropriate  Federal  and  State  rep- 
resentatives. Three-weeks  notice  is  provided 
and  following  the  conference,  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  effective  progress  toward 
abatement  of  the  pollution  is  not  being 
made,  and  that  the  health  and  welfare  of 
pteople  Is  being  endangered,  he  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  that  it  take  remedial 
action.  Tbe  Secretary  must  allow  at  least  0 
months  for  his  recommendations  to  be  fol- 
lowed. If  the  recommendations  are  not  fol- 
lowed, then  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public 
bearing  to  be  conducted  by  a  Hearing  Board 
of  State  and  Federal  representatives.  In  the 
event  the  Hearing  Board  makes  findings  that 
no  progress  Is  being  made  toward  abate- 
ment, the  Board  shall  notify  tbe  Secretary 
who  then  gives  notice  to  the  polluters  of 
the  Board's  findings  and  recommendations 
and  also  notifies  the  State  agency.  Again  an 
additional  8-month  period  must  be  given 
for  abatement  of  the  activities  causing  the 
pollution.  Only  thereafter  may  relief  be 
sought  by  court  action  in  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  same  procedure  of  conference  and 
public  hearing  shall  also  apply  In  the  case 
of  pollution  on  Interstate  or  navigable 
streams  which  endangers  the  health  and 
welfare  of  persons  within  the  State  where 
the  discharge  occurs  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  effect  of  such  pollution 
Is  not  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant 
the  exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Tht. 
Secretary  likewise  may  call  a  conference  on 
the  basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  when 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  victims  of 
pollution  are  In  a  State  other  than  that  in 
which  the  discharge  originates.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  calling  a  conference  exists 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  pollution  causes 
substantial  economic  injury  restating  from 


the  inability  to  market  shellfish  products  in 
interstate  commerce. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  governing  body 
of  a  municipality  may  also  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  call  a  conference  if  he  secures  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  and  the  State 
water  pwUutlon  control   agency. 

The  enforcement  procedures  which  I  have 
mentioned  under  section  10(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  have  been 
severely  criticized  as  slow  and  tedious.  Per- 
haps this  criticism  Is  Justified  when  we 
realize  that  noxious  discharges  may  con- 
tinue well  beyond  a  12-month  period  before 
relief  may  be  sought  in  a  court  of  law.  I 
would  guess  that  some  lawyers  would  even 
consider  the  entire  proceedings  ludicrous. 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  proven  these 
cumbersome  tools  of  conferences  and  public 
hearings  to  be  remarkably  effective.  The 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  conference  is 
that  It  has  become  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion where  most  violators  have  had  to  admit 
their  g\iVlt  and  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  to 
abate  their  own  pwUutlon.  Since  passage 
of  the  1956  Act  there  have  been  42  cases  of 
Federal  enforcement — three  have  advanced 
to  the  public  hearing  stage,  but  only  one 
has  reached  the  courthouse. 

The  new  procedure  for  enforcement  and 
abatement  of  fwUutlon  In  interstate  waters 
Is  found  in  section  10(c)(5),  a  part  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  It  provides  that  a 
discharge  of  matter  which  reduces  the 
quality  of  the  water  below  the  water  quality 
standards  Is  subject  to  abatement  by  an 
action  brought  by  the  various  United  States 
attorneys  but  only  after  the  secretary  has 
given  notice  of  at  least  180  days  to  the  par- 
ties causing  the  pollution.  In  the  event  of 
pollution  of  waters  endangering  the  health 
or  welfare  of  people  only  in  the  State  In 
which  the  discharge  originates  the  written 
consent  of  the  Governor  of  that  State  Is 
necessary  before  'bringing  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  clear  that  enforcement  under  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  based  upon  viola- 
tions that  lower  the  water  quality  standards 
is  more  direct  and  effective  than  proceeding 
under  the  conference  and  public  hearing 
routine  provided  in  section  10(d) .  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  In  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  two  procedures  and  I  have  been  asked 
whether  the  more  recent  Act  of  1965  does 
not  repeal  section  10(d)  with  respect  to  en- 
forcement and  abatement  measures.  I  think 
not.  While  most  actions  will  be  broixght  un- 
der section  10(c)  (5)  for  water  quality  stand- 
ard violations  the  old  procediire  under  sec- 
tion 10(d)  win  remain  useful.  The  confer- 
ence and  public  hearing  approach  might 
prove  very  effective  in  those  cases  where  pol- 
lution Is  known  to  exist  yet  there  might  be 
insufficient  evidence  to  convince  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  he  should  go  to  court  fol- 
lowing the  180-days  notice  called  for  in 
section  10(c)(5).  That  procedure  would  re- 
main necessary  In  intrastate  cases  where  the 
Governor  refuses  to  consent  to  court  action 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Furthermore,  until 
adequate  water  quality  standards  have  been 
adopted  under  the  1965  Act,  there  Is  no  alter- 
native but  to  proceed  by  conference  and 
public  hearing. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
(P.L.  89-753)  is  the  most  recent  Congression- 
al voice  in  providing  new  concepts  and  broad- 
er directives  to  assist  the  States  In  the  Na- 
tion's clean  water  campaign.  It  became  evi- 
dent from  our  experience,  going  back  to  1948, 
that  dollars  alone  would  not  achieve  our 
ultimate  objectives.  The  1966  Act  recognized 
the  need  for  comprehensive  river  basin  plan- 
ning to  achieve  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream, as  well  as  tributary  control  and  abate- 
ment. Congress  authorized  grants  of  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  to  the  States  to  meet  the 
administrative  expenses  for  a  planning 
agency  to  develop  an  effective,  comprehensive 
water  quality  control  and  abatement  plan  for 


a  river  basin.  These  funds  are  available  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  single  State 
or  a  majority  of  the  Governors  when  more 
than  one  State  is  involved.  The  comprehen- 
sive plan  must  be  consistent  with  the  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards  within  the 
basin  and  must  recommend  treatment  works 
and  sewer  systems  that  will  provide  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  of  collection, 
storage,  treatment,  and  purification  of  wastes 
for  both  municipal  and  industrial  works  and 
systems.  In  addition,  the  plan  must  recom- 
mend the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  water  quality  standards  with  the  basin 
and  adequate  facilities  to  finance  the  plan. 

The  Clean  Waters  Act  puts  great  em- 
phasis on  the  existing  construction  grants 
program  by  eliminating  the  previous  ceil- 
ings for  single  and  multi-municipal  proj- 
ects. The  reason  for  doing  so  was,  of  course, 
to  permit  more  matching  funds  for  big  cities 
which  have  long  been  the  Nation's  greatest 
polluters.  In  addition,  the  1966  Act  increases 
the  Federal  contribution  to  40  percent  of  the 
project  cost  if  the  State  agrees  to  match  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  projects 
for  which  grants  are  made  from  the  State's 
allocation  for  a  single  fiscal  year.  If  the 
States  agree  to  match  only  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  all  projects  but  further 
agree  to  establish  adequate  and  enforceable 
water  quality  standards,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution increases  to  50  percent.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Congress  thought  it 
proper  to  sufficiently  award  and  recognize 
towns  and  cities  which  moved  forward  with 
construction  programs  prior  to  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  and  assistance.  For 
that  reason  the  Act  provides  equitable 
reimbursement  provisions  for  State  and  local 
funding. 

The  appropriations  authorization  for  con- 
struction grants  was  stepped  up  significantly 
to  $450  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $700 
million  for  1969,  $1  billion  for  1970,  and  $1.25 
billion  for  1971.  Congress  did  not  disturb  the 
existing  provision  of  the  law  requiring  that 
one-half  of  the  first  $100  million  be  spent  for 
grants  to  projects  serving  the  municipalities 
of  125,000  or  under. 

Under  the  new  Act  grants  for  research  and 
development  fall  into  three  categories.  The 
first  is  for  programs  to  demonstrate  new 
or  Improved  methods  of  controlling  waste 
discharges  from  storm  sewers  and  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers.  Here  the  Federal 
participation  in  the  project  cost  is  Increased 
from  50  to  75  percent  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $20  million  for  each  of  tbe  four 
fiscal  years,  1966-1969.  The  second  category 
consists  of  grants  to  any  State,  municipal- 
ity, or  intermunicipal  or  interstate  agency  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  projects  to 
demonstrate  advanced  waste  treatment  and 
water  purification  methods.  In  this  case  the 
Federal  share  may  go  up  to  75  percent  and 
the  Act  authorizes  $20  million  for  each  of 
the  three  fiscal  years  1967-1969.  The  third 
area  of  Federal  grants  for  research  is  au- 
thorized to  go  to  Individuals  for  research 
and  demonstration  project  designed  to  pre- 
vent Industrial  pollution.  In  this  instance 
no  single  grant  may  exceed  $1  million  or 
70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Here 
again  there  is  an  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  1967- 
1969. 

The  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Pro- 
gram, surprisingly  enough,  began  as  recently 
as  July  1955.  Prior  to  that  time  the  American 
people  mysteriously  wondered  about  catas- 
trophes lUce  that  which  occurred  in  Donora, 
Pennsylvania,  in  October  of  1948  when  this 
town  of  14,000  suffered  20  deaths  and  wide- 
spread illness  becaiise  of  severe  air  pollution. 
What  New  Yorker  can  forget  that  fateful 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  1966  when  air  pollution 
darkened  the  skies  at  midday?  Only  the  holi- 
day exodus  prevented  severe  damage  to  hu- 
man health  and  possible  loss  of  life.  The 
tragic  tale  of  smog,  which  seems  to  embar- 
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rass  every  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  may  indeed 
be  a  blessing  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
growing  metropolitan  areas  whose  problems, 
though  acute,  have  developed  more  slowly. 
The  lessons  we  are  learning  from  Los  An- 
geles may  provide  the  lead  time  for  the  sur- 
vival of  other  Americans,  whether  they  live 
In  Chicago  or  Cincinnati. 

The  1955  Air  Pollution  Act  was  essentially 
a  program  of  Federal  research  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments (P.L.  84-159).  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  the  policy  set  forth  by  Congress  is  con- 
sistent with,  if  not  Identical  to,  the  policy 
enunciated  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act:  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  a  fundamental  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  community  air  pollution 
problems  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  leadership  and 
support  in  solving  those  problems.  The  Act 
was  amended  in  1960  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  pollution  caused  by  motor  vehicles.  The 
study  illuminated  this  particular  problem 
and  drew  upon  It  the  hopeful  attention  of 
the  American  people;  and  it  was  this  study 
which  provided  the  groundwork  for  the  na- 
uional  control  measures  now  in  effect.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963,  as  It  has  been 
amended.  Is  remarkably  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  Is  high- 
lighted by  Federal  grants  for  air  pollution 
control  programs.  Federal  funds  are  available 
In  amounts  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  developing,  establishing,  or  improving  re- 
gional air  pollution  programs.  To  encourage 
State  participation,  the  law  provides  that 
Federal  money  is  not  available  if  the  non- 
Federal  expenditures  are  less  than  provided 
by  the  State  in  the  previous  year.  Not  more 
than  12 '^  percent  of  the  Federal  money 
available  for  these  grants  may  be  spent  In 
any  one  State.  In  addition,  the  Act  provides 
the  Secretary  broad  authority  to  engage  in  a 
national  research  and  development  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pKjllutlon. 

Tbe  enforcement  procedure  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  almost  identical  to  the 
methods  used  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  prior  to  its  amendment  in 
1966.  If  there  has  been  a  discharge  contribut- 
ing to  air  pollution  which  endangers  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State  other  than 
the  one  in  which  the  discharge  originates, 
the  Governor  of  any  State  or  a  State  air  pol- 
lution control  agency  may  ask  the  Secretary 
for  action.  The  Secretary  must  give  notice  to 
the  appropriate  air  pollution  control  agency 
and  promptly  call  a  conference.  If  the  dis- 
charge and  adr  pollution  condition  is  purely 
intrastate,  then  the  Secretary  shall  also  call 
a  conference  if,  in  his  Judgment,  he  believes 
that  the  situation  warrants  the  exercise  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  Likewise,  if  there  has 
been  a  discharge  creating  an  air  condition 
problem  that  is  interstate,  the  Secretary  may 
call  such  a  conference  based  solely  upon  re- 
ports, surveys,  or  studies  which  lead  him  to 
believe  that  pollution  is  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  persons  In  a  State 
other  than  the  one  in  which  the  discharge 
originates.  The  Secretary  shall  also  call  simi- 
lar conferences  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  governing  bodies  of  municipalities  if 
there  is  concurrence  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency.  As  In  the  case  of  applying  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  if  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  the  Secretary 
is  not  satisfied  that  progress  toward  abate- 
ment is  being  made,  he  shall  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  the  State  or 
municipal  air  pollution  control  agency  and 
allow  at  least  6  months  for  his  recommenda- 
tions to  be  followed.  Again,  if  no  action  is 
taken,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  and 
call  a  public  hearing.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  the  Board  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  who,  In  turn, 
forwards  the   Board's  findings  and  recom- 


mendations to  the  party  responsible  for  the 
contamlnatlve  discharges  as  well  as  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  area.  It  is  only  after  compliance  with 
this  procedure  that  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest court  action  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  then  only  In  the  case  of  interstate  pol- 
lution. If  the  condition  is  one  of  an  intra- 
state nature,  then  the  Governor  of  the  State 
may  request  technical  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  to  prosecute  an  action  In  the  State 
court  or  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

A  further  Important  feature  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  stepped  up  research,  training,  and 
technical  assistance  activities.  New  major  re- 
sponsibilities were  aslgned  to  the  Federal 
Research  and  Development  Program  In  two 
vital  areas  of  consideration.  First,  in  the 
study  of  motor  vehicle  pollution  and  sulphur 
oxide  pollution  arising  from  burning  coal 
and  fuel  oil,  and  second.  In  the  development 
of  criteria  relating  to  the  effects  of  air  p>ol- 
lutlon  on  health  and  property. 

By  1965  Congress  was  convinced  that  It  was 
technically  feasible  to  control  motor  vehicle 
pollution  on  a  national  scale.  In  October 
amendments  were  enacted  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  establish  appropriate  standards 
applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  substance 
from  any  kind  of  motor  vehicle  which,  In 
his  Judgment,  causes  or  contributes  to  the 
cause  of  air  pollution  which  endangers  a 
person's  health  or  welfare  (P.L.  89-272). 
The  Secretary  was  given  broad  discretion 
In  determining  the  reasonable  length  of 
time  for  the  automotive  industry's  com- 
pliance and  has  now  established  national 
emission  standards  for  the  1968  model  cars 
which  will  be  reaching  the  market  this  fall. 

Congress  in  1966  enacted  the  most  recent 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  au- 
thorizing Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  help  them  in  maintaining  effec- 
tive air  pollution  control  programs.  This 
supplements  the  previous  authority  which 
limited  grants  to  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, or  improvement  of  these  programs 
(P.L.  89-675). 

In  summary,  after  EUmost  19  years  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  the  efforts  to  stop  and 
correct  water  pollution  in  the  lakes,  streams, 
and  reservoirs  of  this  country,  and  following 
11  years  of  endeavor  to  control  and  abate  air 
pollution,  we  must  concede  few  rewards  and 
small  success.  A  greater  emphasis  on  control 
and  abatement  must  be  made  from  City  Hall 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  Strong  and  effective 
tools  of  control  are  now  available,  but  in 
both  areas  of  our  responsibility  they  must  be 
sharpened  by  increased  appropriations 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  problems  of  a 
greater  population. 

As  I  have  tried  to  emphasize,  and  aa  the 
Federal  law  provides,  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  control  and  abatement  of  air 
pollution  rests  with  the  State  and  local 
governments.  Congress  has  assumed  a  role 
of  strong  support  and  leadership  by  pro- 
viding adequate  machinery  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  accomplish  the  Job.  Too  many 
State  and  local  officials  have  been  reluctant 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge 
and  have  failed  to  maintain  the  pace  which 
may  be  necessary  for  their  own  survival.  In 
truth,  most  States,  counties,  and  towns 
have  been  too  hopeful  that  Washington 
would  do  the  Job.  The  battle  can  be  won 
only  by  a  combined  effort  at  all  levels  of 
Govertmient. 


POOD  STAMP  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

ITie    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  again  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Members  of  this  House  to  a  pressing 
matter — the  need  for  final  action  on 
the  food  stamp  legislation  in  the  agri- 
cultural bill.  The  agriculture  bill  passed 
both  Houses  by  a  substantial  margin,  but 
during  the  last  2  months  conferees  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  satisfactory 
compromise  between  the  two  versions  on 
extending  the  food  stamp  program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  disagreement 
involves  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  program  Is  to  be  extended.  The 
House  version  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension; the  Senate  version  for  3  years. 
Thus,  although  we  are  well  into  the  1968 
fiscal  year,  neither  the  States  nor  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  proceed 
with  plans  for  expanding  the  program. 

As  I  stated  in  the  House  last  Monday, 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  3 -year  extension 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  program, 
the  States,  and  the  Congress.  With  the 
security  provided  by  such  an  extension, 
the  States  can  proceed  with  an  orderly 
utilization  of  the  program,  and  local 
agencies  can  effectively  make  plans  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

My  own  city,  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the 
areas  chosen  to  i>articipate  in  the  pilot 
testing  of  the  program.  I  am  proud  that 
our  successful  operation  of  the  program 
during  the  pilot  phase  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

A  lot  of  people  in  Cleveland  have 
worked  hard  to  make  the  program  suc- 
cessful. Just  this  June,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  several  major  banks  in  the 
city  to  sell  stamps  through  their  branch 
offices  in  poverty  areas,  Ihus  making  it 
easier  for  people  to  buy  food  stamps.  A 
nutrition  education  program  In  Cleve- 
land is  helping  people  use  their  food 
stamps  to  buy  low-cost  nutritious  foods. 

This  is  a  young,  vital  and  growing 
program.  It  has  proved,  through  more 
than  6  years  of  testing,  to  be  a  good  pro- 
gram. And  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proved  that  it  can  administer 
the  program  properly. 

If  the  conferees  csmnot  agree  ajid  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  is  signed 
into  law  before  the  authorization  for 
food  stamps  is  approved,  then  this  in- 
valuable program  will  die.  Two  million 
Americans  will  be  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance which  has  meant  the  difference 
between  malnutrition  and  imdemour- 
ishment  and  a  proper  diet. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  support  a  2-  or  3 -year  food 
stamp  program,  which  has  such  mean- 
ing to  the  needy  of  America. 


PROSPERITY  OR  POVERTY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

"nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnaon  designated  July  30,  1967,  as  a 
day  of  prayer  for  peace  In  our  Nation. 
The  followlngr  sermon  was  delivered  on 
that  lay  by  the  Reverend  W.  Pred  Her- 
long,  at  the  Church  of  the  Transflgura- 
tlcm.  Bat  Cave,  N.C.  Reverend  Herlong  Is 
a  dedicated  minister  and  Is  a  brother  of 
our  colleague  from  Florida,  the  Honor- 
able Sydniy  Hkrlokg,  Jr.,  and  I  recom- 
mend this  sermon  to  my  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

PKOSPKalTT    OR    POVESTT 

(Sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  W.  Pred 

Herlong  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfigtira- 

tlon.  Bat  Cave,  N.C,  on  July  30,  1987) 

Text:  "Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 

It  boly.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all 

thy  work" — Exodus  20:8.  0. 

"Tbla  Book  of  the  Lew  shall  not  depart 
out  of  thy  mouth;  but  thou  shall  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  ob- 
serve to  do  according  to  all  that  Is  written 
therein:  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good 
success."   Joshua    1:8. 

This  day  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent aa  a  Day  of  Prayer — prayer  for  peace 
within  our  Nation.  It  is  always  a  little  piiz- 
zllng  to  many  of  us  when  we  are  called  upon 
for  a  special  day  of  prayer.  Actually  we 
should  have  been  praying  for  this  peace 
among  man  every  day.  If  we  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  saying  our  dally  prayers  as  spelled 
out  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  do 
pray  for  peace  and  deliverance.  If  we  all 
follow  this  practice  of  praying  from  the 
prayer  book  dally,  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  la 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Nevertheless  follow- 
ing the  proclamation  of  our  President,  we  do 
make  this  a  day  of  prayer:  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance from  insurrection,  riotous  ravaging  and 
relentless  robbery  which  has  become  a  cancer 
of  our  society  and  la  spreading  day  by  day. 
Aa  we  think  of  proclamations  we  should  re- 
member our  Lord  nearly  2.000  years  ago, 
made  a  proclamation  concerning  His  Church 
when  he  said,  "My  house  shall  be  a  house  of 
prayer."  Ood's  house  of  prayer  Is  not  limited 
to  buildings  but  to  the  Church  and  the 
people  of  Ood  wherever  they  may  be. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  present  civil  war  that  Is 
now  going  on  and  which  some  promise  will 
get  worse.  Actually  the  best  place  and  the 
best  way  to  discover  the  causes  of  such  dis- 
order Is  to  search  the  Scriptures,  for  herein 
is  truth  that  Is  eternal. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  poverty  Is 
the  cause  of  such  riots  and  that  we  must 
see  that  every  jterson  has  a  minimum  in- 
come, whether  he  works  or  not;  and  that  if 
we  would  do  away  with  our  slum  areas  all 
would  be  well.  There  are  a  few  things  wrong 
with  such  Idea*  that  all  we  have  to  do  to 
correct  our  evils  In  this  area  Is  to  give  every- 
body all  he  wants.  If  we  put  a  premium  on 
Idleness  we  will  bring  a  collapse  to  our  whole 
society.  We  can  build  marble  palaces  for  some 
people  and  It  will  not  be  long  before  they 
look  like  hog  p>ens.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
Justify  this  fact  Is  to  take  a  tovur  in  many 
of  our  rebuilt  housing  areas  In  the  cities  and 
larger  communities.  Of  course,  what  we  are 
faced  with  today  are  the  slum  areas  where 
the  negro  lives.  We  make  no  condemnation 
of  the  black  man.  per  se,  but  of  all  of  those 
who  do  not  really  care  about  their  environ- 
mental living  or  else  they  would  keep  them 
clean  and  neat.  But  this  is  work;  work  which 
in  many  areaj  la  a  forgotten  virtue. 

Many  of  those  who  flock  to  the  urban  areas 
go  to  search  for  an  easier  life.  As  a  conse- 
quence hundreds  of  thousands  falling  to 
find  thla  end  up  on  the  relief  and  welfare 
rolls.  There  are  some  people  who  just  will 


not  work,  tmleas  tbey  e&n  find  aomethlng 
easy.  I  can  t^l  you  of  some  incidents  that 
I  know  about  first  hand.  This  past  season 
when  there  waa  a  tremendous  surplus  of 
citrus  fruits  in  Florida,  the  growers  found 
that  there  was  not  enough  labor  to  harvest 
the  crop.  They  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  permission  to  bring  In  help  from 
the  Bahama  islands  and  other  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  reply  they  received,  which 
Incidentally  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  some  self-appointed  spokesmen  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches;  the  reply  was 
that  no  off-shore  labor  could  be  brought  In 
until  we  had  used  all  of  the  unemployed  In 
our  cities.  And  so  the  citrus  growers,  through 
the  employment  offices  of  many  cities  called 
for  help.  The  result  was  that  thousands 
were  brought  in  by  bus  from  many  cities  and 
towns  and  here  la  what  happened. 

They  had  been  told  that  they  could  earn 
big  money,  but  apparently  were  not  told 
they  would  have  to  work  and  so  most  of  these 
people,  Imported  from  the  cities  and  towns 
and  areas  of  unemployment,  would  stay 
about  a  week,  and  then  go  back  home  and 
get  on  the  relief  rolls  again. 

The  proof  that  these  people  could  have 
made  big  money  Is  borne  out  by  the  final  re- 
Evilts  of  the  appeal  of  the  citrus  growers. 
After  having  exhausted  their  efforts  and 
patience  to  use  this  Imported  labor  from  the 
cities,  at  the  last  moment,  permission  was 
finally  granted  that  would  allow  the  import- 
ing of  help  from  the  West  Indies.  My  son, 
who  has  charge  of  harvesting  citrus  for  a 
large  firm,  said  that  his  payroll  record  showed 
that  most  of  these  "off-shore"  laborers  earned 
as  much  as  $200  per  week.  But  they  did  not 
mind  working. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Bible  says  about  work, 
prosperity  and  poverty.  In  the  book  of  Exodus 
wherein  Is  recorded  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  law  of  life,  we  read:  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor  and  do  all  thy  work  but  the  seventh 
day  Is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 
We  refer  many  times  to  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  Lord's  Day,  but  we  forget  that  part 
"six  days  shalt  thou  labor." 

It  has  been  noted  In  history  that  the  glory 
of  Greece  collapsed  because  of  their  attitude 
towards  work.  The  Greeks  achieved  great 
stature  In  philosophy,  mathematics  and 
architecture,  but  made  little  progress  In  any 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  re- 
garded work  as  a  divine  command  from  which 
no  man  waa  exempted.  And  through  the 
Scriptures  work  Is  regarded  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance for  human  life 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the  Bible 
teaches  that  work  is  a  curse  which  is  laid 
upon  humanity  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  But 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  read  that  man  was 
placed  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  It 
and  keep  It;  In  other  words,  to  work  and 
take  care  of  It.  (Gen.  2:15) .  The  Bible  teaches 
that  work  Is  the  normal,  natural  and  healthy 
routine  of  human  living.  It  Is  as  obvious  and 
regular  an  activity  as  that  the  sun  should 
rise  or  that  lions  should  hunt.  "Man  goeth 
forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labor  until 
the  evening."  (Ps.  104:19-23). 

Honest  toll  Is  blessed  by  God  In  the  abun- 
dance of  a  good  harvest  or  In  the  prosperity  of 
a  family.  (Ps.  65).  Thus  the  Biblical  point 
of  view  Is  that  work  as  such  Is  neither  a 
curse  nor  a  punishment  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  God's  Intention  In  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (I  believe  those  people  who  think 
that  Heaven  is  a  place  where  people  He 
around  and  do  nothing  are  going  to  be  sur- 
prised, because  no  one  would  be  happy  with 
nothing  to  do.)  Work,  however,  like  every 
other  aspect  of  human  existence,  has  fallen 
under  the  curae  which  Is  a  consequence  of 
human  sin.  The  whole  field  of  man's  work, 
which  ought  to  be  the  sphere  of  his  glad 
cooperation  for  the  common  good,  has  be- 
come the  scene  of  bitter  rivalry  and  murder- 
ous quarreling.  Read  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  (Gen.  4) .  "The  ground  Is  full  of  thorns 


and  thistles."  (Gen.  3 :  18) .  The  world  of  labor 
so  far  from  becoming  the  happy  workshop  of 
the  commonwealth  of  mankind  Is  disar- 
ranged as  a  consequence  of  human  sin:  and 
God's  good  purpose  in  the  creation  is  frus- 
trated. 

The  Bible  Implies  that  all  drudgery,  bitter- 
ness and  wretchedness  of  man's  workaday 
life  is  the  consequence  of  his  rebellion 
against  God.  The  Bible  discourages  the  sug- 
gestion that  Utopia  can  be  reached  by  any 
social  or  political  techniques.  "Cursed  be  the 
ground  for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  It  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  thorns  and 
thistles  shall  It  bring  forth  unto  thee;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till 
thou  retiu-n  unto  the  ground,  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken;  for  dust  thou  art  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  (Gen.  3:17). 

The  result  of  man's  sin  is  that  work  which 
should  have  been  a  congenial  and  enjoyable 
activity,  now  becomes  a  discipline  and  a 
task  to  be  endured  In  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God.  Man  Is  unfit  to  live  In  Paradise  and 
the  angel  of  God  "with  his  fiamlng  sword 
bars  his  return  there."  (Oen.  3:24).  Man's 
unending  illusion  that  he  can  by  his  science 
or  technology  find  his  way  back  into  a  work- 
less  paradise  Is  the  self  deception  that  arises 
from  his  refusal  to  recognize  the  law  of 
God.  But  the  law  still  stands:  "Six  days 
Shalt  thou  labor."  This  conmiandment  need 
not  be  taken  in  a  llterallst  way  as  a  condem- 
nation of  the  five  day  week,  but  It  surely 
means  that  an  honest  week's  work  Is  every 
man's  duty.  The  eternal  law  of  God  cannot 
be  replaced  by  modern  substitutes. 

The  problem  of  poverty  then  Is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  eliminated  by  political 
expediency  or  phUosophlc  and  philanthropic 
programs.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  solved 
only  by  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  "Six 
days  Shalt  thou  labor  and  do  aU  thy  work." 
This  is  the  law.  St.  Paul's  exhortation  fol- 
lows the  interpretation  of  the  law  when  he 
said  "Now  we  command  you,  in  the  Name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  withdraw 
yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh 
disorderly  and  not  after  the  tradition  which 
he  received  of  us.  When  we  were  with  you,  we 
commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  Note  St.  Paul  did 
not  say,  would  not  eat  but  should  not  eat, 
which  must  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  he 
does  not  deserve  to  eat,  but  out  of  the  chari- 
ties of  bis  neighbors  he  would  eat  unde- 
served bread. 

Finally  let  us  remember  that  Joshua  at  the 
time  that  he  was  building  a  nation  was  ex- 
horted by  the  Lord  God:  "The  Book  of  the 
Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth;  but 
thou  Shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according 
to  all  that  is  written  therein:  for  then  thou 
shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then 
thou  shalt  have  success." 


CHRONIC    ALCOHOLISM    IS    A   DIS- 
EASE AND  NOT  A  CRIME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hag  an]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20, 
1967,  I  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  reporting  the  findings  of  a  Ful- 
ton County  jurist  that  chronic  alcoholism 
is  a  disease  and  not  a  crime. 

Now  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  court  order  in  Jack  Dunlap 
against  the  city  of  Atlanta,  as  follows: 


August  23,  1967 
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[Case  No.  B-20126] 
Jack  Duniju'  v.  Crrr  o»  Atlanta,  Fulton 

SlTFERIOa     COUBT 

Jack  Dunlap  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic.  Chronic 
alcoholism  is  recognized  by  the  Medieal  Pro- 
fession as  a  tragic  and  widely  prevalent 
disease. 

At  the  trial  below  Dunlap  could  not  recall 
the  number  of  times  he  had  been  arrested  for 
public  Intoxication.  "It  seems",  he  testified, 
"like  It  was  almost  a  monthly  deal  that  I  got, 
arrested"  (transcript,  p.  6.)  He  estimated 
that  since  July  1964  he  had  been  Incarcerated 
"In  the  neighborhood  to  25  times."  (tran- 
script, p.  6.)  Jack  Dunlap  Is  homeless,  friend- 
less, ill  and  without  resources. 

On  March  30,  1967,  he  was  arrested  in  a 
drunken  condition  in  the  City  of  Atlanta 
for  the  violation  of  Section  20-15  (a)  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta  Code,  to  wit : 

"Sec.  20-15  Drunkenness 

"(a)  Prohibited.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  be  and  appear  on  the  streets 
of  the  city,  or  in  any  public  place  or  place 
of  business  patronized  by  the  public  in  an 
intoxicated  condition." 

On  May  12,  1967  he  was  convicted  of  viola- 
tion of  the  above  section  of  the  Atlanta  Code. 

FYom  this  conviction,  by  Writ  of  Certiorari, 
he  app>eals  to  this  Court, 

His  position  is  that  If  one  suffers  from 
chronic  alcoholism,  that  condition  consti- 
tutes a  defense  of  the  crime. 

The  City  of  Atlanta  admits  that  Jack  Dun- 
lap is  a  chronic  alcoholic.  According  to  the 
evidence  in  this  case  he  does  not,  by  reason 
of  his  disease  of  alcoholism,  have  the  capa- 
city to  control  when  he  is  going  to  drink  and 
then,  as  a  medical  witness  testified  at  the 
trial,  "if  he  begins  to  drink,  he  can't  control 
the  duration  of  his  drinking",  (transcript, 
p.  20.) 

If  by  reason  of  his  disease.  Jack  Dunlap 
cannot  control  or  avoid  becoming  or  re- 
maining drunk  in  public,  such  acts  could 
not  be  considered  voluntary  on  his  part,  and 
this  court  will  not  support  a  verdict  of  Guilt 
in  any  prosecution  which  is  essentially  that 
of  being  intoxicated  in  a  public  place.  It  is 
a  weU  settled  common  law  principle  long 
adhered  to  In  this  state  that  conduct  can- 
not be  criminal  unless  it  is  voluntary. 

It  has  been  contended  that  to  allow  Jack 
Dunlap  to  defend  this  charge  on  the  grounds 
that  he  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic  would  cause 
vast  changes  in  the  heoidling  of  alcoholism 
in  this  city.  The  disposition  and  care  of  al- 
coholics is  a  matter  not  within  the  province 
of  this  court  but  in  the  province  of  other 
agencies  of  government  such  as  the  health 
departments. 

Nonetheless  as  Justice  Cardozo  has  said 
In  another  decision  concerned  with  human 
rights  rather  than  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, this  decision  does  not  involve  any 
"seismic  innovation",  but  simply  reaffirms 
fundamental  principles.  Palko  vs  Connecti- 
cut 302  U.S.  319  (1937). 

Indeed,  It  has  recently  been  held  that 
chronic  alcoholism  is  not  a  crime,  becavise 
it  Is  not  a  volitional  act.  Easter  vs  District 
of  Columbia  361  F.  2d  50   (1966). 

In  DHver  vs  Hinnant  356  P.  2d  761  (1966) 
it  was  held  that  the  North  Carolina  statute 
providing  that  any  person  found  drunk  or 
Intoxicated  on  a  public  highway  or  any  pub- 
lic place  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  may 
not  be  applied  to  a  chronic  alcoholic. 

That  Court  held  however,  as  this  one  does, 
that  excusal  of  one  afflicted  with  chronic 
alcoholism  from  criminal  prosecution  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  those  acts  on  his  part 
which  are  compulsive  as  symptomatic  of  the 
disease,  and  with  respect  to  other  behavior — 
not  characteristic  of  confirmed  chronic  al- 
coholism— he  should  be  Judged  as  any  person 
not  so  afflicted. 

This  Coxirt  feels  that  neither  the  City  of 
Atlanta  nor  ovir  Judicial  system  should 
stamp  a  diseased  alcoholic  as  a  criminsd 
when,  as  It  must  be  said  in  the  case  of  Jack 


Dimlap,  he  is  one  of  those  most  imiortunate 
among  us  whose  only  offense  Is  the  succumb- 
ing publicly  to  a  disease  known  by  the 
medical  profession  as  alcoholism. 

This  Court  therefore  holds  that  chronic 
alcoholism  is  a  defense  to  a  charge  of  public 
intoxication  and  finds  that  the  Court  below 
erred  in  its  conviction  of  the  movant  herein. 

Ordered  that  the  petition  for  certiorari 
be  granted  and  that  this  case  be  remanded 
to  the  Municipal  Court,  General  Division, 
Judge  Robert  Jones,  VTlth  directions  to  acquit 
the  petitioner  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  In  this  matter. 

This  17th  day  of  July,  1967. 

Jack  ETHEsnMiE, 
Judge,  Superior  Court,  AJ.C. 


ICase  No.  B-291271 

Jack  Dunlap  v.  Cm   or  Atlanta,  Fulton 

Superior  Court 

For  the  reasons  stated  In  this  Court's 
Order  In  case  numbered  B-29126  this  date, 
and  because  the  offense  charged  In  the  In- 
stant matter,  to  wit:  violation  of  Section 
20-27  of  the  Atlanta  Code,  as  amended  en- 
titled "Loitering",  grew  directly  from  the 
chronic  alcoholic  state  in  which  the  movant 
existed  at  the  time  of  arrest.  It  Is  hereby 

Ordered  that  the  petition  for  certiorari  be 
granted  and  that  this  case  be  remanded  to 
the  Municipal  Court,  General  Division,  Judge 
Robert  Jones,  with  directions  to  acquit  the 
petitioner  of  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
convicted  In  this  matter. 

This  17th  day  of  July,  1967. 

Jack  ExHEBmcE, 
Judge,  Superior  Court,  AJ.C. 


OPEN   DOORS   AND   WAITING 
MULTITUDES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
August  20,  I  attended  the  regular  morn- 
ing worship  services  at  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church  in  Arlington,  Va.  The 
speaker  was  the  Reverend  C.  Kenneth 
Hayes,  a  Southern  Baptist  missionary 
on  furlough  from  his  duties  as  director 
of  religious  education  at  the  Olmachl 
Baptist  Church  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  A  na- 
tive of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Hayes  grad- 
uated from  Georgetown  College  and 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  in  1964,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  serving  as  associate  pastor  of 
Briarcllff  Baptist  Church,  In  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Hayes'  talk  Sunday  moniing  was 
on  "Open  Doors  and  Waiting  Multi- 
tudes." The  subject  matter  gave  a 
graphic  Insight  Into  the  varsrlng  customs 
of  this  country  and  Japan  and  under- 
scored the  VEist  difference  in  the  educa- 
tional systems.  I  was  so  impressed  that 
I  thought  my  colleagues  would  enjoy 
reading  the  text,  which  follows: 

Open    Doors   and    WArriNG    Multitudes 

Text  I  Corinthians  16:  9. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Asia  Is  the 
focal  point  of  world  attention  and  concern 
at  this  moment.  Just  as  all  the  world  stood 
facing  Berlin  and  southeast  Europe  fifteen 
years  ago  when  the  Triunan  Doctrine  was 
promulgated  and  tested,  so  today  Oriental 
names  such  as  Da  Nang,  Bangkok,  Dien  Bien 


Phu,  Djakarta,  Peking,  Okinawa,  Hanoi  have 
become  commonplace  on  every  street  corner 
of  the  world.  Politically,  Americans  are  di- 
vided not  so  much  by  the  old  lines  of  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  as  they  are  by  titles 
such  as  hawks  and  doves  in  relation  to  their 
attitude  on  the  Asian  question.  Today  we  ar^ 
engaged  In  a  costly  war  over  a  small  part  of 
the  vastness  that  we  call  Asia.  But  at  stake 
In  this  conflict  Is  not  simply  Vietnam — Asia 
is  at  stake.  Our  problem  Is  not  whether  we 
can  win  the  war — nearly  everyone  on  both 
sides  knows  that  we  have  the  power  to  win 
the  war  next  week — but  rather  what  will  be 
the  price  of  victory.  Will  the  hard  line  or 
the  soft  line  ultimately  aid  us  In  winning 
the  Ideological  war  In  Asia?  Who  is  wise 
enough  to  say? 

Towering  over  this  vast  continent  of 
emerging  restless  complexity  of  races  and 
clans  that  we  lump  together  under  the  name 
"Orient"  stands  the  vibrant,  energ;etic  nation 
of  people  called  Japan.  The  changes  that 
the  past  twenty  years  have  wrought  In  this 
nation  defy  description. 

When  I  departed  the  shores  of  Japan  In 
February  1948,  her  cities  lay  In  ruins,  her 
people  starving,  her  great  empire  wrested  in 
unbelievable  suddenness,  and  her  once 
healthy  economy  groimd  to  a  dead  stop.  In 
addition,  the  heart  of  her  spiritual  power  was 
swept  away,  as  the  Emperor  declared  for  all 
to  hear,  "I  am  not  a  descendant  of  the  gods." 
Ever3rwhere  the  only  common  denominator 
was  physical  suffering,  the  hurt  and  shame 
of  defeat  and  spiritual  void. 

For  those  skeptical  of  modern-day  miracles 
Japan  would  be  a  good  place  to  visit.  To  be 
sure,  American  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  military  protection  have  pro- 
vided the  climate  in  which  this  miracle 
could  take  place.  But  at  the  same  time  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  Japanese  Industrlous- 
ness  for  other  nations  have  been  similarly 
aided  In  recent  years  yet  without  the  same 
results.  Today  Japan  Is  not  only  the  natural 
and  recognized  leader  in  every  area  in  Asia — 
government.  Industry,  economy,  agriculture, 
education — but  she  Is  a  leader  in  the  world's 
famUy  of  nations.  She  stands  first  in  the 
world  in  shipbuilding  and  among  the  leaders 
In  many  other  Important  areas.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  in  the  very  near  future  she 
vrtll  stand  next  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  gross  national  product.  I 
submit  to  you  that  this  Is  a  miracle. 

It  is  In  this  place,  pulsating  with  life,  youth 
and  vitality  that  we  live  and  seek  to  give 
our  witness.  Our  life  and  work  perhat>6  con- 
tradicts most  of  the  mentail  images  that  we 
normally  have  of  work  on  a  mission  field. 
When  I  make  my  way  to  work  at  the  church 
each  morning  it  Is  either  by  means  of  a  Jam- 
packed  subway  or  commuter  train  or  by  a 
shiny  new  car  in  biunper-to-bumper  traffic 
on  a  six  lane  modem  highway.  The  people 
with  whom  I  work  wear  clothes — clothes 
made  of  finer  material  and  better  work- 
manship than  mine.  Educationally  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  work  are  either  equal  or 
superior  to  us.  The  man  who  teaches  my 
wife  the  Japanese  language  is  dean  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  Nihon  Uni- 
versity, a  school  with  100,000  students.  To 
keep  his  mind  sharp  he  Is  working  in  his 
spare  time  translating  Schleirmacher's  "The 
Christian  Faith"  Into  Japanese  from  the 
original  German,  and  using  the  English 
translation  as  an  aid. 

When  I  happen  to  get  caught  In  a  con- 
versation with  him  he  wants  me  to  compare 
for  him  the  ethical  teskchlngs  of  Hegel  with 
Kant,  and  of  course  he  expects  me  to  be  able 
to  do  this  In  Japanese.  My  own  teacher,  who 
graduated  from  a  mission  university  in  the 
same  class  with  my  pastor's  daughter  is  con- 
stantly wanting  me  to  comment  on  some 
American  author  whose  books  I  have  never 
read.  When  I  try  to  preach  in  my  church  It 
is  in  a  worship  service  in  which  Bach  has 
been  played  for  the  prelude,  the  special  music 
may   have   been  something  by   Handel   ac- 
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compllshed  by  skilled  musicians  In  taste  and 
reverence  that  would  put  many  American 
churches  to  shame.  The  congregation  will 
be  made  up  of  university  students,  profes- 
sors, nuclear  scientists,  doctors  and  persons 
from  other  highly  skilled  professions.  It  calls 
for  the  very  beat  that  I  have  to  try  to  preach 
to  such  a  congregation  In  English  through 
an  Interpreter  to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  do 
it  in  my  Japanese  which  is  right  now  on 
about  the  kindergarten  level. 

Our  Immediate  neighbors  are  perhaps  also 
a  contrast  as  to  what  you  might  expect  to  find 
on  a  mission  field.  Three  other  foreign  fam- 
ilies make  up  our  Immediate  neighborhood. 
One  is  a  highly  educated  chemical  engineer 
from  Chicago,  who  specializes  in  production 
techniques  In  the  oil  refining  business.  An- 
other Is  an  Italian  with  a  Dutch  wife  who 
la  the  representative  of  Italian  Air  Lines  In 
Japan.  The  third  Is  a  Bulgarian  family  In 
the  pharmaceutical  business.  He  is  fluent 
In  five  languages,  has  MD.S  from  two  Eu- 
ropean universities,  and  has  had  extensive 
management  experience.  When  these  couples 
get  together  the  conversations  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  a  comparison  of  the  ski  slopes 
of  the  Swiss  Alps  with  the  Japan  Alps,  the 
best  places  to  buy  pearls  In  Kyoto,  English 
weave  In  Hong  Kong,  brass  in  Bangkok,  and 
what  you  did  the  last  time  you  were  In 
Australia.  The  doctor  from  Bulgaria  told  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  management  per- 
sonnel in  his  field  to  live  In  Japan.  They 
were  offering  to  provide  a  furnished  apart- 
ment that  would  rent  for  (1,000  a  month, 
furnish  two  chauffeur  driven  cars,  an  un- 
limited expense  account,  and  a  (45,000  an- 
nual salary,  after  taxes,  and  could  not  find 
any  takers.  The  Bulgarian  couple  use  French 
In  their  home  because  they  want  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  In  French  schools.  The 
second  grade  child  of  the  Italian  family  is 
fluent  in  three  languages.  But  what  about 
our  Japanese  neighbor?  He  owns  the  land 
on  which  these  people  live.  They  p>ay  $700 
a  month  rent  but  his  house  Is  bigger  than 
theirs  I 

TTite  la  my  parish.  The  last  places  I  served 
in  the  states  were  growing,  wide-awake 
churches  where  I  had  to  hurry  to  keep  up. 
But  here  I  not  only  cannot  keep  up.  It 
usually  takes  me  a  week  to  find  out  what 
I  missed. 

The  Japan  to  which  we  have  gone  could 
not  be  better  described  than  by  Paul's  state- 
ment In  I  Corinthians,  where  he  says,  "A  wide 
door  for  effective  work  has  opened  to  me, 
and  there  are  many  adversaries."  TTiere  are 
several  things  that  make  this  statement  es- 
pecially apt  for  my  own  situation.  About  a 
year  before  I  went  to  Japan  five  pastors  from 
the  Japan  Baptist  Convention  made  a  forty 
day  visit  to  the  states.  Three  of  these  men 
went  home  unmoved  by  what  they  saw.  Two 
of  them  went  back  forever  changed — their 
vision,  outlook,  attitude  completely  trans- 
formed. This  forty  day  Journey  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  these  men  was  later  to  have  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  my  life  and  ministry. 
Tou  are  also  aware  of  another  kind  of  prep- 
aration. 

After  a  happy  Ave  year  ministry  In  a  grow- 
ing Ohio  church,  we  suddenly,  unexplain- 
ably  went  to  Atlanta  to  do  religious  educa- 
tion work  in  another  new  church.  For  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  years  we  served  at  Brlar- 
cllff,  mostly  In  a  learning  capacity.  A  little 
more  than  two  months  after  arriving  In 
Japan  one  of  these  pastors  who  had  been  to 
the  states  and  had  his  vision  enlarged  called 
me  and  said,  "I  understand  you  are  an  edu- 
cational director."  Ood  In  His  own  way  and 
In  His  own  plan  had  been  preparing  the  place 
and  the  servant  for  that  place  and  In  His 
own  good  time  brought  them  together. 

Prior  to  this  Invitation  from  this  pastor 
to  come  and  help  him  with  his  educational 
program  I  had  tried  to  fit  Into  the  pattern 
of  what  I  saw  most  of  the  other  mission- 
aries doing.  Especially  during  language  school 


this  consists  primarily  of  teaching  English 
Bible  classes  in  some  of  the  small  churches 
or  missions.  For  me  it  was  a  frustrating  drag 
to  try  to  teach  Bible  through  an  Interpreter 
to  an  everchanglng  group  of  students  whose 
sole  purpose  In  coming  was  to  hear  the  for- 
eigner speak  his  native  English  so  that  they 
could  see  how  much  or  how  little  they  could 
understand.  I  kept  asking  myself,  "Is  this 
what  I  have  prepared  my  life  for  and  traveled 
to  such  a  great  distance  to  do?" 

I  assumed  that  this  would  be  my  portion 
for  I  had  asked  before  appointment  If  I  might 
go  as  an  educational  specialist.  In  answer 
to  this,  an  official  of  the  Board  had  said,  "No, 
and  for  two  reasons.  One,  you  are  not  quali- 
fied for  you  have  no  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation. Second,  there  has  been  no  call  for 
such  a  sp>eclallst."  I  was  also  told  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  high  respect  for  the  role  of 
the  pastor  but  little  appreciation  for  other 
church  related  vocations.  So,  at  the  outset 
when  I  was  asked  about  my  experience  I 
would  simply  reply  by  saying  that  most  of 
my  experience  had  been  in  a  pastorate.  What 
a  delightful  shock  It  was  then  to  hear  the 
pastor  extending  an  Invitation  to  come  and 
do  what  I  most  wanted  to  do  and  felt  moet 
qualified  to  do. 

In  a  very  real  sense  this  was  the  opening  of 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  me.  I  soon  learned 
that  churches  all  over  the  country  were  look- 
ing for  this  kind  of  help  but  had  been  by- 
passing the  other  missionaries  because  they 
had  the  reputation  of  being  preachers.  In- 
vitations began  coming  to  serve  as  a  minister 
of  education  from  all  over  Japan.  The  thing 
that  people  had  said  could  not  be  done  was 
now  becoming  possible  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 

You  may  find  It  strange  that  I  labor  this 
point.  Perhaps  this  background  will  be  of 
help.  Some  years  ago  the  Japan  Baptist  Con- 
vention reached  the  point  In  its  maturity  In 
which  all  of  the  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  leadership  and  the  mis- 
sionary took  a  back  seat.  This  is  of  coiu'se  the 
goal  of  our  missionary  endeavor — an  Indig- 
enous church.  But  even  though  you  know 
this  Is  the  way  it  should  be  It  Is  frustrating 
to  say  the  least  to  sit  back  and  wait  to  be 
asked  to  make  a  contribution,  especially  when 
the  watting  sometimes  stretches  from  months 
Into  years.  Therefore  when  my  fellow  mis- 
sionaries who  bad  been  waiting  In  the  gal- 
leries heard  about  the  door  that  had  been 
opened  to  me  they  said,  "Man,  this  is  an  un- 
precedented opportunity.  Take  It  and  go." 
And  so  in  a  very  real  sense  I  can  say  with  Paul, 
"There  is  a  wide  door  for  effective  work 
CH>ened  to  me."  Out  of  this  early  opportunity 
to  help  one  of  the  pastors  who  had  been  to 
the  states  and  seen  what  an  educational  pro- 
gram could  do  for  a  church,  the  other  one 
who  had  had  his  eyes  opened  by  his  trip  to 
the  states  led  his  chtirch  to  extend  me  a  call 
to  become  the  minister  of  education  In  his 
church  following  my  formal  language  school. 
It  Is  this  church  that  I  now  serve. 

But  just  as  the  first  part  of  Paul's  state- 
ment has  been  true  In  my  life  so  has  the 
second,  "and  there  are  many  adversaries." 
What  are  some  of  these  adv«'saries? 

1.    XjLNGUAGX 

I  should  have  been  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle with  the  language  that  awaited  me,  for 
Jess  Fletcher  had  said  to  me  In  one  of  our 
conferences,  "I  think  I  ought  to  warn  you 
about  the  language.  They  have  told  us  not  to 
send  anyone  out  to  do  language  work,  who  is 
as  old  as  you."  My  unstudied  reply  was  a 
quick,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  the  lan^ruage." 
The  study  of  the  Japanese  language  might 
be  said  to  be  a  never  ending  humiliation. 
Not  only  do  you  not  know  what  the  teacher 
says  to  you  on  the  first  day  of  school,  but  you 
do  not  understand  her  on  the  last  day  of 
school  two  years  later,  either.  They  plan  It 
that  way.  Added  to  this  Is  the  dally  humilia- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  understand  and  be 
understood   In   the   market  place,   over  the 


phone,  at  the  door.  Then  the  crowning  hu- 
miliation Is  the  first  Sunday  in  your  church 
after  you  have  graduated  from  language 
school  when  you  not  only  do  not  understand 
the  sermon  of  the  pastor,  you  don't  know 
his  subject.  In  many  countries  our  mis- 
sionaries are  preaching  in  the  new  language 
after  six  months.  In  Japan  it  takes  that  long 
to  understand  whether  they  have  said  open 
the  book  or  close  the  door.  I  complained 
about  not  being  able  to  follow  a  conversation 
in  a  committee  meeting  to  one  of  my  fellow 
missionaries.  He  said  that  this  would  come 
sometime  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year  depending  on  how  hard  one  tried. 

One  twenty  year  veteran  was  heard  to  say, 
"I  can  now  relax  In  the  language  for  the  first 
time."  Our  neighbor  who  has  the  use  of  five 
languages  was  asked  if  she  planned  to  learn 
Japanese.  She  said  "No,  Its  too  hard.  I  could 
learn  two  or  three  languages  while  I  learned 
Japanese."  One  of  our  language  Instructors 
said  that  when  one  Japanese  Is  talking  with 
another  Japanese  they  understand  about 
80%  of  the  conversation.  After  I  learned  that 
Emll  Brunner  had  made  the  classic  statement 
that  the  Japanese  language  is  demon  pos- 
sessed, I  feel  Justified  In  listing  It  as  one  of 
the  adversaries. 

2.    THE    FOREIGN  NESS   OF   CHSISTIANTrT 

Many  times  when  a  seed  la  transported 
and  planted  In  a  new  soil,  as  it  grows,  ma- 
tures, reproduces  itself  it  begins  to  take  on 
a  form  that  is  characteristic  of  the  soil  into 
which  it  has  been  transplanted.  The 
Christianity  of  the  United  States  can  easily 
be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican soil  that  has  produced  It.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Christianity  of  Japan 
has  never  been  able  to  disassociate  itself 
from  the  Western  culture  patterns  which 
first  gave  it  birth.  Our  buildings  are  primar- 
ily Western  in  architecture.  Our  order  of 
service  is  little  different  from  this  one.  Our 
hymns  are  mostly  translations.  Oiu*  semi- 
nary students  study  primarily  Western  and 
for  the  moat  part  European  theolog;iana.  My 
pastor  said  the  other  day  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge there  was  not  a  single  book  in  Japanese 
on  the  subject  of  the  role  of  the  pastor. 

As  a  result  of  these  Western  trappings 
along  with  the  heavy  subsidy  from  foreign 
and  primarily  American  churches,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  man  on  the  street  in  Japan, 
Christlamty  is  a  foreign  Import — a  white 
man's  religion.  No  one  seems  to  know  ex- 
actly in  what  way  or  to  what  extent  Christi- 
anity needs  to  be  changed  to  make  it  Japa- 
nese. Yet  it  seems  obvious  that  some  changes 
need  to  be  made  for  to  become  a  Christian 
in  Japan  is  a  very  unJapanese  thing  to  do 
and  requires  a  break  with  nearly  everything 
in  their  national  background.  Of  course,  for 
any  person  to  become  a  Christian  requires 
puting  off  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new 
man,  but  it  is  not  unAmerlcan  to  become  a 
Christian  and  it  should  not  be  unJapanese 
either.  Buddhism  is  also  a  foreign  import, 
but  in  the  course  of  its  history  in  Japan  It 
has  taken  on  a  truly  Japanese  form.  It  is 
still  Buddhism,  to  be  sure,  but  It  is  Japanese 
Buddhism.  Roman  Catholics  have  had  work 
In  Japan  for  four  hundred  years.  Protestants 
have  been  at  work  there  for  more  than  a 
hvmdred.  Yet  the  combined  total  of  their 
membership  tqday  totals  only  about  800,000. 
Obviously  with  so  much  effort  exerted  by  so 
many  different  groups  over  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  there  must  be  some  funda- 
mental problem  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
numerical  results. 


3.    TBK    OLT)    RELIGION 

Buddhism,  as  was  mentioned  earlier.  Is  a 
foreign  religion  having  originated  in  India 
and  come  to  Japan  through  China  and  Korea. 
It  has  both  profoundly  Influenced  JapMn  and 
been  influenced  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  explain  the  teachings  of 
Buddhism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  though  it  has 
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many  branches  and  sub-branches  even 
within  Japan  Itself,  In  nearly  each  type  it  Is 
primarily  a  mild  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  the  middle  way  and  the  Lotus  scrip- 
tures with  the  ultimate  goal  being  that  of 
losing  self  and  becoming  one  with  the 
f.nlverse. 

Shlntolsm,  in  contrast  to  the  Imported 
Buddhism,  is  native  to  Japan.  Basically  a 
combination  of  nature  worship  and  ancestor 
worship,  there  are  said  to  be  more  than 
eight  mUUon  gods  in  Its  pantheon. 

These  ancient  religions,  along  with  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Confucianism  have  be- 
come so  intertwined  that  it  is  difficult  for 
even  the  Japanese  to  distinguish  whether  a 
particular  concept  or  idea  is  Buddhist,  Shln- 
tolst,  or  Confucian  in  origin.  The  Japanese 
have  no  conflict  In  accepting  the  beliefs  of 
all  these  religions  as  having  equal  value  and 
validity.  It  Is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  per- 
son to  have  a  Shinto  wedding,  live  according 
to  the  ethical  principles  of  Confucius  and 
then  have  a  Buddhist  funeral.  Each  year  as 
a  part  of  the  New  Year's  celebration  the 
people  swarm  to  the  Buddhist  temple  for  the 
ringing  of  the  gong  to  bring  in  the  new  year, 
and  then  rush  almost  In  mass  directly  from 
the  Buddhist  temple  to  the  Shinto  shrine 
for  the  early  morning  ceremony  there.  Rather 
than  seeing  this  as  a  conflict  between  reli- 
gions and  a  comjwomlsing  of  convictions,  the 
Japanese  see  it  rather  as  a  part  of  their 
strength,  saying  that  they  they  have  taken, 
adapted  and  used  the  best  of  each  of  the 
great  religions.  They  would  be  delighted  to 
accept  Christianity  in  the  same  way  except 
that  fortunately  Christianity  has  been  able 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  claim  of  Christ  is 
an  exclusive  claim — to  accept  Christ  calls  for 
the  rejection  of  all  other  gods. 

4.    THE    NEW    RELIGIONS 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the 
spectacular  growth  and  Influence  of  the  new 
religions  of  Japan.  It  has  really  been  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  that  they  have 
mushroomed  into  prominence,  now  claiming 
seme  18  million  adherents,  or  one  out  of 
every  five  Japanese.  It  has  been  said  that 
their  emergence  represents  the  third  great 
milestone  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
Japan — the  first  being  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  6th  century,  the  second  the 
appearance  of  the  popular  branches  of 
Buddhism  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the  171 
new  religions  listed  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation approximately  one-third  are  regis- 
tered under  Shinto,  one-third  under  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  remaining  one-third  miscel- 
laneous. Their  rise  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
can  partly  be  explained  by  the  lifting  of  re- 
strictions on  religious  activities,  the  blow  of 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in  what 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  In  so 
strongly  provided  the  religious  vacuum  in 
which  these  new  faiths  flourished.  Their 
strength  lies  perhaps  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  teachings,  the  emphasis  on  the  prom- 
ise of  practical  help  for  dally  living,  the 
stress  given  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  magnetism  of  the  centers  of 
worship  which  have  been  created  and  the 
strength  of  their  leadership. 

5.    SECULARISM 

Modem  day  Japan  is  no  longer  Buddhist, 
nor  Shintolst.  The  prevailing  religion  of 
Japan  today  Is  the  same  as  It  Is  in  America 
today — secularism.  Basically,  this  is  a  belief 
whereby  all  values  and  convictions  are  sub- 
servient to  the  material.  The  most  Important 
question  is  always,  "What's  In  it  for  me?" 
Today  there  is  a  fervent  passion  for  educa- 
tion, especially  technical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, and  always  the  motivating  principle 
is  economic.  "I  want  things.  All  kinds  of 
things,  gadgets,  cars.  I  want  my  child  to  get 
In  the  best  kindergarten  so  the  best  elemen- 
tary schools  win  be  open  to  him.  This  moves 
on  up  the  educational  scale  because  the  best 


companies  want  the  graduates  from  the  best 
universities,  and  you  can't  get  on  this  never- 
ending  escalator  unless  you  get  in  the  best 
kindergarten."  This  story  Is  repeated  over 
and  over  so  much  that  if  someone  would 
compose  the  music  for  it  It  would  become 
the  national  anthem.  Our  domestic  helper 
rented  her  home  In  a  suburban  city,  released 
her  two  maids,  sold  her  beauty  shops  and 
moved  to  the  big  city  and  took  a  Job  as  a 
maid  so  that  her  son  could  get  into  tlie 
Tokyo  school  system  and  thus  be  assured 
ultimately  of  getting  on  with  the  best  com- 
pany. Many  other  illustrations  could  be 
given  to  show  that  Japan  can  be  character- 
ized today  as  a  secular  society.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  how  this  attitude  of  a  desire  for  things 
in  the  present  world  militates  against  a  reli- 
gion that  is  as  other  worldly  as  Christianity. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  through  these  and 
many  other  adversaries  that  could  be 
elaborated  here,  Satan  is  busy  in  Japan  Just 
as  he  is  busy  wherever  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
claimed in  an  effort  to  hinder  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  even  though  this  Is  true,  even 
though  Satan  is  ever  present  seeking  to  turn 
victory  into  defeat,  advantage  into  disad- 
vantage, there  is  a  wide  door  of  opportunity 
open  for  me. 

I  went  to  Japan  having  experienced  first 
hand  the  values  and  Joys  of  a  team  ministry. 
I  also  went  with  a  desire  to  be  a  servant — to 
work  under  the  direction  of  national  lead- 
ership obviously  more  cognizant  of  needs  and 
opportunities  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be. 
I  went  to  Japan  with  a  conviction  that  If 
Asia  is  to  be  brought  to  Christ  it  will  be  done 
by  Asians  and  most  probably  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  best  equipped  Asians — the 
Japanese.  I  also  went  with  the  conviction 
that  if  Japan  is  to  be  evangelized  it  will  be 
done  by  the  local  churches — the  tool  Christ 
created  for  this  purpose  and  to  whom  the 
commission  was  given.  I  also  went  with  the 
conviction  that  if  the  church  is  to  be  the 
strong  Instrument  for  evangelism  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  it  must  have  a  program  of  out- 
reach, Bible  teaching  and  disciple  training. 

All  of  these  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations 
are  being  met  through  my  relationship  to  the 
Oimachi  Baptist  Church.  In  this  church  I 
work  on  a  team  with  a  Japanese  pastor  as 
team  captain.  The  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing a  program  of  outreach  and  education  are 
without  limit. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  during  the  little 
farewell  party  the  church  had  for  us,  my 
pastor  stated  his  dream  once  again.  He 
wants  his  church  to  be  a  pilot  church  for  all 
of  Asia  to  come  and  witness  what  God  has 
done  through  these  unworthy  servants. 
What  he  is  trying  to  build — a  church  with 
1,000  In  S.  8.  by  1970  when  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  comes  to  Tokyo,  is  not  for  the  glory 
of  Pastes  Otanl  or  the  Oimachi  Church  but 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

After  the  pilot  church  Is  built  and  people 
are  aware  of  this  one  concrete  Illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  he  wants  to  be  able  to 
take  his  team — pastor,  minister  of  music, 
and  minister  of  education  all  over  Japan  and 
all  over  Asia  helping  others  to  do  the  same 
task. 

Already  opportunities  are  coming  to  me 
to  visit  other  churches  and  help  them  with 
short  term  projects.  Already  opportunities 
for  writing  are  coming.  These  are  the  doors 
that  are  being  opened  to  me  and  for  which 
all  the  credit  and  praise  belongs  to  God. 

There  Is  obviously  far  more  than  I  can  ac- 
complish. Would  you  like  to  help?  You  can. 
You  may  feel  that  you  ought  to  come  your- 
self and  be  a  part  of  what  God  is  doing  in 
bringing  redemption  to  man  in  Japan  or 
wherever  man  is  lost  in  sin.  You  can  pray 
that  your  own  children  will  respond  to  God's 
call  to  be  a  part  of  a  task  far  bigger  than 
themselves.  You  can  give  through  your 
church — a  church  that  participates  in  the 
Cooperative  Program,  the  main  line  of  mis- 
sionary endeavor. 


WIU  you? 

Open  doors,  waiting  multitudes;  they 
wait  for  us;  the  door  is  open  for  us  to  enter 
today;  will  we  enter  these  doors  to  serve 
these  multitudes? 


ADDITIONAL  INSURANCE  FOR 
SERVICEMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  I-^IGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  our  servicemen.  Basically,  this 
bill  will  increase  the  insurance  available 
to  our  servicemen  from  $10,000  to  $30.- 
000.  The  maximum  of  $10,000  has  existed 
since  1917.  Today's  dollar  is  worth  ap- 
pro.ximately  one-third  of  what  it  v.as 
worth  a  half  century  ago. 

My  bill  will  provide  for  the  automatic 
issuance  of  $15,000  insurance  to  each 
serviceman.  He  will  then  be  allowed  to 
purchase  coverage  In  Increments  of 
$5,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000. 

The  bill  treats  all  military  personnel 
equally.  A  recruit  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  insurance  benefits  as  a  general. 
In  this  respect,  my  proposal  differs  from 
that  of  the  administration.  The  admin- 
istration bill  also  allows  a  maximum 
coverage  of  $30,000,  but  the  amount 
available  to  any  Individual  over  a  basic 
$12,000  is  on  the  basis  of  the  servicemen's 
basic  pay.  It  seems  grossly  inequitable  to 
me  that  the  average  oflBcer  who  imder- 
goes  a  lesser  risk  than  the  enlisted  man 
should  receive  the  added  advantage.  A 
sense  of  justice  has  prompted  me  to 
introduce  my  bill. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  Increase 
the  maximum  Insurance,  but  the  $2,000 
increase  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  proposed 
in  the  administration's  bill  certainly  will 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
deceased  serviceman's  family  in  1967. 
The  additional  insurance  available  on 
the  basis  of  Increased  pay  will  not  bene- 
fit the  average  serviceman,  since  his 
basic  rate  of  pay  is  too  low  for  him  to 
qualify  for  the  added  insurance. 

Moreover,  since  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar has  decreased  one-third  since  the 
inception  of  the  insurance  program,  just 
to  assure  our  servicemen  the  insurance 
protection  they  were  originally  to  enjoy, 
the  full  $30,000  should  be  available  to  all. 

With  the  growing  list  of  casualties  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  sincerely  hope 
this  bill  will  be  expeditiously  acted  upon. 
Each  day,  many  ser\-icemen  are  killed, 
leaving  behind  wives,  children,  and  oilier 
dependents.  When  one  of  our  soldiers 
offers  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  his  conn- 
try,  we  sliould,  as  the  very  minimum, 
provide  enough  insurance  that  his  de- 
pendents will  be  adequately  provided  for. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10738)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  E>efense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  .  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  death  of  his  93-year-old 
mother. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gar- 
MATz) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Laird,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Peichan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patten,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Prelinghxjysen  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  his  remarks  made  today 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Member,  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  10566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  August  24,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1015.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  com- 
pilation of  General  Accounting  OfiBce 
findings  and  recommendations  for  im- 
proving  Government   operations,   fiscal 


year  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  IBM,  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1308.  A  blK  to  establish 
the  Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  593). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  or  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Third  report  pertaining  to  Amer- 
Icas  small  lakes  (Rept.  No.  594).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10738.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  595).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  12540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and  aquatic 
animals  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
which  affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  Great  Lakes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsyl  iiia: 
H.R.  12541.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prograna  under  which  tickets 
to  professional,  semlprofessional,  and  ama- 
teur baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
and  soccer  games  will  be  furnished  at  no  cost 
by  local  police  officers  and  firemen  to  Indi- 
viduals under  the  age  of  19,  particularly  such 
Individuals  who  are  economically  underprivi- 
leged; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  St. 
Once,  Mr.  F^ighan,  Mr.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Tenzer.  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr. 
BtJRKE  of  Massachvisetts,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr.  Brade- 
I  MAS.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  St  Germain, 

Mr.  Machen,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lecgett, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr. 
Addabbo) : 

HJl.  12542.  A  bill  to  guarantee  productive 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12544.  A    bill    to   provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   CRAMER: 
H.R.  12545.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  National  Guard  in 
riot    control;    to    the   Committee    on   Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    DENT: 
H.R.  12546.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  minimum  in- 
come tax  on  certain  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions with  substantial  Incomes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By   Mr.  EDWARDS  of   California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  BtrRTON  of 
California,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Fraseh, 
Mr.    Halpern,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
O'Hara    of    Illinois,    Mr.    O'Hara    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Tenzer)  : 
H.R.  12547.  A    bill    to    abolish    the    death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  12548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  to  $30,000  the 
maximum  servicemen's  group  life  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  12549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage  depletion   method   for   determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  12550.  A   bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  12551.  A  bin  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
prevent   anticompetitive    practices,    by    pro- 
viding for  Just  compensation  upon  termina- 
tion  of   certain   franchise   relationships;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  12552.  A   bill   to  amend  certain   pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
relating   to   the   registration   of   Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  12553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  research  and  development,  to  require  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administrator   to   provide 
for  the  development  of  a  proximity  warning 
device   for   use   on   aU  civil   aircraft   of   the 
United   States   in   the   Interest  of  safety  in 
air  commerce  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  12554.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  investi- 
gate   claims    brought    against    the    United 
States  under  the  Federal  tort  claims  proce- 
dure  contained    in    title   28,   United    States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  12555.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States   Code    to    liberalize    the   pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  12556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
14,  1943,  to  permit  the  burial  of  veterans  In 
national  battlefields,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  12557.  A  bill  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  riots  and  incitement  to  riot  in  the 
Dlstlrct  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJt.  12559.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual  to  be- 
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come  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVUI  of  such  act,  if  he  Is  other- 
wise qualified  therefor,  without  filing  appli- 
cation for  beneflte  under  title  II  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  12560.  A    bill    to   extend    second-class 
mailing  privileges  to  certain  publications  of 
offices  of   State  secretaries  of  state;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJi.  12561.  A    bill    to    Insure    that    public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  12562.   A    olll   to   amend   title   38   of 
the   United   States   Code   so   as   to   Increase 
the  period  of  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis 
from   7  to  20   years;    to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HABSHA: 
HJl.  12563.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system  on  the  importation  of   certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  12564.  A    bill    to    repeal    percentage 
depletion;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meam. 

ByMr.  LLOYD: 
TLB..  12565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  12566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  decrease  the  per- 
missible minimum  downpayment  with  re- 
spect to  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Daioels,  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
HOLLAMD,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Hawk- 
nrs,  Bfr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Bttrton  of  California,  Mr. 
Qms,   Mr.   Reid   of   New   York,   Mr. 
Steigeb     of     Wisconsin,     and     Mr. 
Gibbons)  : 
HJl.  12567.  A   bill   to   make   certain  tech- 
nical  amendments   to   the   Library   Services 
and    Construction    Act;    to    the    Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PKITIS: 
H.R.  12568.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  indi- 
vidual  who  is  blind  and  has  at  least  siz 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.B.  12569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of   the   Baltic   States    (Estonia,   Latvia,   and 
Lithuania) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  S4r.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.   12570.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  12572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
CtJLLOCH,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr. 
Hall,   Mr.   Cramer,   Mr.   Ashbrook, 


Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Lttkens,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Betts, 
Mr.  Minshall,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.     GooDELL,     Mrs.     Bolton,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Widnall,  and 
Mr.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  12573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
injure.  Intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  fire- 
man performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  12574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1906,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  to  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

ByMr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  12576.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fish  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  which 
affect  adversely  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL : 

H.R.  12576.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213(a) 

of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 

to  claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce.  

By    Mr.    CRAMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

CKONSKi,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Wyman, 

Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ditnney, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wtlie, 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

Wtdleh)  : 

H.J.  Res.  803.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 

Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 

deferment  of  law  enforcement  officers  and 

firemen  from  training  and  service  under  such 

act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  12577.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fillppo 
Carcione;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ondlna 
Botellc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  12579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zlvko 
Georglefskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
Baar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12581.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Palrweather;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  12582.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Parasce- 
vas   Proestakls;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  silver  medals  for  the  use  of 
the  Chicago  Policemen's  Benevolent  &  Wel- 
fare Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PETnrONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

147.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Costa  Rica,  rela- 
tive to  the  protection  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY,  August  23, 19G7 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  CEdled  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Crod,  our  Father,  amid  all  life's  chang- 
ing scenes  make  us  conscious  of  Thy  over- 
shadowing presence. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  unquenchable 
Impulse  toward  Thee  Thou  has  planted 
within  us. 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  Thee,  not  just 
out  of  the  rim  of  the  universe  on  some 
distant  star,  but  in  the  human  love  which 
hallows  our  own  lives  and  sanctifies  our 
homes — love  which  at  its  best  bears  wit- 
ness to  Thee  and  which  alone  Is  the  balm 
able  to  cure  the  hurt  of  the  world. 

May  our  lives,  freed  of  pettiness  and 
prejudice,  and  radiant  with  good  will 
which  leaps  all  barriers,  be  open  channels 
through  which  Thy  saving  grace  may 
flow  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  22,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  assent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  I  should  like  to  attend  to 
some  business  which  Is  of  some  conse- 
quence, but  on  which  there  is  no 
controversy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  514  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TOUCHET  DIVISION,  WALLA  WALLA 
PROJECT,  OREGON-WASHINGTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4851  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla 
Walla  project,  Oregon- Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "con- 
trol." to  strike  out  "water  quality  con- 
trol,"; on  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word 
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"law"  to  strike  out  "Construction  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  from 
revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed 
through  the  Bormeville  Power  Adminis- 
tration from  the  McNary  Dam  project."; 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  "Construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  irrigation  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall 
be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200),  as  amended  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1966 
(80  Stat.  707)." 
After  line  14  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  as 
part  of  the  Touchet  division,  to  construct. 
operate,  and  maintain,  or  otherwise  provide 
public  outdoor  recreation  facilities,  to  ac- 
quire or  otherwise  to  include  within  the 
project  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future 
public  recreation  use,  to  allocate  water  and 
reservoir  capacity  to  recreation,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
division  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in  a 
manner  coordinated  with  other  project  func- 
tions. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or 
State  or  local  public  bodies  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  project  land  and  water  areas  and 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  and  to  transfer  project 
lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agencies  or  State 
or  local  public  bodies  by  lease  agreement  or 
exchange  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  best  promote  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  such  lands  or  facilities  in  the  public 
Interest  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  purposes. 

(b)  Joint  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or 
Ash  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

(c)  All  costs  allocated  to  the  enhancement 
of  anadromous  fish  species  shall  be  nonre- 
imbursable. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c>  of  this  section.  If.  before  commencement 
of  construction  of  the  division,  non-Federal 
public  bodies  Indicate  their  intent  in  writ- 
ing to  agree  to  administer  project  land  and 
water  areas  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  for  both  of  these  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  the  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  approved  by  the  bead 
of  the  agency  having  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  and  to  bear  not  less  than  one- 
half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project  al- 
located to  either  or  both  of  said  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  the  costs  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  In- 
curred therefor,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  separable  costs  and  all  the  joint  costs  of 
the  project  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  and  be  nonreimbursable. 

(2)  No  facilities  or  project  modifications 
which  will  furnish  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  benefits  shall  be  provided 
In  the  absence  of  the  indication  of  intent 
with  respect  thereto  specified  In  subsection 
3  (d)  (1)  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  such  facilities 
or  modifications  serve  other  project  purposes 
and  are  Justified  thereby  without  regard  to 
such  Incidental  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  benefits  as  they  may  have 
or  (11)  they  are  minimum  f.iclUties  which 
are  required  for  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  are  located  at  access  points  provided 
by  roads  existing  at  the  time  of  project  con- 
struction or  constructed  for  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  the  project  or  fa- 
cilities for  the  enhancement  of  anadromous 
fish  species.  Calculation  of  the  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  In 
any  such  case  shall  be  based  on  the  number 


of  visitor  days  anticipated  in  the  absence  of 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
facilities  or  modifications  except  as  herein- 
before provided  and  on  the  value  per  visitor 
day  of  the  project  without  such  facilities  or 
modifications.  Project  costs  allocated  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  on 
this  basis  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(C)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  non-Federal  interests,  under  either 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be 
determined  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
project:  (i)  payment,  or  provision  of  lands, 
Interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the  project; 
or  (11)  repayment,  with  interest  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  for  other  interest  bearing 
functions  of  Federal  water  resource  projects, 
within  fifty  years  of  first  use  of  project  recre- 
ation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  fa- 
cilities: Provided,  That  the  source  of  repay- 
ment may  be  limited  to  entrance  and  user 
fees  or  charges  collected  at  the  project  by 
non-Federal  interests  if  the  fee  schedule  and 
the  portion  of  fees  dedicated  to  repayment 
are  established  on  a  basis  calculated  to 
achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid  and  are  made 
subject  to  review  and  renegotiation  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  five  years. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  an  in- 
dication of  Intent  as  specified  in  subsection  3 
(d)(1),  lands  may  be  provided  In  connection 
with  project  construction  to  preserve  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment potential  of  the  project: 

( 1 )  In  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project  (which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  or  resident  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  or  both  pursuant  to  the 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  project  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  agency  having  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  It  and  will  bear 
not  less  than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands, 
facilities,  and  project  modifications  provided 
for  either  or  both  of  those  purposes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  all  costs  of  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  attributable 
thereto) ,  the  remainder  of  the  costs  of  lands, 
facilities,  and  project  modifications  provided 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable. Such  agreement  and  subse- 
quent development,  however,  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  any  reallocation  of  joint  costs  of 
the  project  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

(2)  If,  within  ten  years  after  initial  op- 
eration of  the  project,  there  Is  not  an  ex- 
ecuted agreement  as  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agen- 
cy having  jurisdiction  over  the  project  may 
utilize  the  lands  for  any  lavrful  purpose  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  or  may  offer 
the  land  for  sale  to  Us  immediate  prior  own- 
er or  his  Immediate  heirs  at  its  appraised  fair 
market  value  as  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  at  the  time  of  offer  or.  If  a  firm  agree- 
ment by  said  owner  or  his  immediate  heirs 
is  not  executed  within  ninety  days  of  the  date 
of  the  offer,  may  transfer  custody  of  the  lands 
to  another  Federal  agency  for  use  for  any 
lawful  purpose  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
agency,  or  may  lease  the  lands  to  a  non-Fed- 
eral public  body,  or  may  transfer  the  lands 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  for 
disposition  In  accordance  with  the  surplus 
properly  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  no  case 
shall  the  lands  be  used  or  made  available  for 
use  for  any  purpose  in  conflict  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  project  was  constructed, 
and  in  every  case  except  that  of  an  offer  to 
purchase  made,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  by 
the  prior  owner  or  his  heirs,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  uses  which  will  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  potential  of  the  project  or,  in 
the  absence  thereof,  will  not  detract  from 
that  potential. 


(g)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "nonre- 
imbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(h)  Costs  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  treated  as  project  costs  and 
allocated  among  all  project  purposes. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Touchet  division  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213) .  All  costs  allocated  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  fish  species  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  485 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
purposes  of  supplying  Irrigation  water  Ini- 
tially for  approximately  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land,  providing  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  flood  control,  the  enhEincement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  the  enhancement 
of  recreation  opportunities,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  is  authorized  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Touchet  division  of 
the  Walla  Walla  project,  Oregon-Washing- 
ton, in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto).  The  principal  works  of  the 
division  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  proj- 
ect) shall  consist  of  the  Dayton  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  fish  passage  facilities,  a  diversion 
dam,  and  associated  drainage  facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  site  and  to  recog- 
nize the  cost  of  providing  such  additional 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation  to  be  paid, 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  this  Act,  at 
such  time  as  the  additional  storage  capacity 
is  contracted  for:  Provided,  That  until  such 
additional  storage  captaclty  Is  contracted  for, 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  attributable 
to  the  excess  capacity  shall  be  funded  and 
added  to  the  construction  costs  allocated  to 
deferred  capacity. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  a  realization  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  con- 
templated by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  a  streamflow  between  Day- 
ton Dam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla 
River  that  Is  not  less  than  thirty  cubic  feet 
per  second  unless  he  determines  that  a  water 
shortage  or  other  emergencies  exist  or  that 
lesser  fiows  would  be  adequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fish  life. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  thereunder  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  charged  to 
and  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200), 
as  amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,   1966    (80  Stat.   707). 

Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  developmeiit 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Touchet  division  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  (79 
Stat.  213).  All  costs  allocated  to  the  en- 
li.mcement  of  anadromous  fish  species  shall 
be  nonreimbursable. 

Slc.  4.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of   computing   Interest   during   construction 
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and,  where  appropriate,  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  reimbursable  obligations 
assumed  by  non-Federal  entitles  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  construction  Is  initiated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  from 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  els  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  nvajketlng  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted Is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  production  of  such  com- 
modity In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  in  the  Touchet  division, 
916,630,000  (January  19S5  prices),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  In  the  cost  of 
construction  work  of  the  types  Involved 
therein  as  shown  by  engineering  cost  Indexes 
and,  In  addition  thereto,  such  sums  ae  may 
be  required  to  operate  and  maintain  said 
project. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
now  before  the  Senate  is  S.  485,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Touchet  division  of  the  Walla  Walla  proj- 
ect in  Oregon  and  Washington.  This 
measure  passed  the  Senate  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  in 
the  House. 

The  outstanding  adaptability  of  this 
project  to  multiple-use  water  resource 
development  in  the  southeast  area  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  plus  the  substan- 
tial benefits  which  will  accrue  to  sport 
and  commercial  fishing  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  make  it  a  very  desirable  proj- 
ect. 

Dayton  Dam  on  the  Touchet  River  will 
be  the  principal  feature  of  the  project. 
As  a  result  of  the  control  which  the  dam 
and  reservoir  will  provide  over  the  pres- 
ently unpredictable  flow  of  the  river,  10,- 
000  acres  of  prime  row  crop  farmland 
will  be  brought  under  full  irrigation.  The 
nearby  town  of  Dayton  will  receive  1,000 
acre-feet  per  year  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water,  emd  the  Walla  Walla  basin 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  lake  ideally 
suited  to  the  multiple  recreation  uses  of 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  picnicking, 
camping,  and  waterfowl  hunting.  The 
project  is  badly  needed  as  a  flood  control 
measure  for  the  Touchet  Valley,  which 
has  suffered  perennial  losses  from  spring 
flooding. 

Potentially  an  outstanding  salmon 
stream,  the  Touchet  will  provide  a  re- 
stored run  of  anadromous  fish  when  the 
waterflow,  temperature,  and  water  qual- 
ity of  the  stream  can  be  controlled. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  after  full  hearings  and 
executive  consideration  found  that  the 
Touchet  division,  as  proposed  in  S.  485 
and  as  amended,  is  a  true  multipurpose 


project  that  would  advance  maximum 
use  of  an  important  water  resource,  and 
would  benefit  both  the  region  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Each  feature  of  the 
project  is  physically  and  economically 
justifiable,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively. The  project  has  the  support  of 
all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and 
of  the  residents  of  the  area  directly 
afiected. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  urged 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  S.  485,  as  reported.  I  would  urge 
the  same. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  527) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

S.  485,  which  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Jack- 
son for  himself  and  his  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Magnuson,  authorizes  con- 
struction and  operation,  under  Federal  recla- 
mation laws,  of  the  multipurpose  Touchet 
division  of  the  WaUa  Walla  project.  The 
Touchet  division  is  in  southeastern  Washing- 
ton along  the  Touchet  River. 

Dayton  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  will  form  the  only 
sizable  lake  in  the  Walla  Walla  Basin.  The 
facility  will  bring  10,000  acres  of  rich  farm- 
land under  full  irrigation  in  its  initial  stages 
with  deferred  water  storage  for  an  additional 
7,000  acres.  Water  sports,  boating,  swimming, 
fishing,  and  water  skiing  as  well  as  camping 
and  picnicking  opportuzdtles  will  be  created. 
Works  authorized  by  the  bill  will  make  1,000 
acre-feet  of  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
available  to  the  city  of  Dayton. 

Expert  testimony  at  the  hearing  shows 
that  the  project  will  reestablish  the  anadro- 
mous fish  run  on  a  very  large  scale.  A  po- 
tentially outstanding  salmon  stream,  the 
Touchet  River  Is  expected  to  contribute 
more  salmon  to  the  Columbia  River  fishery 
when  the  project  is  in  full  operation  than  It 
did  in  the  days  before  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  Touchet  valley  suffers  destructive 
floods  and  periods  of  severely  reduced  flow 
with  resultant  pollution  of  the  stream.  The 
proposed  project  will  afford  vital  protection 
of  life  and  property,  plus  greatly  ameliorating 
the  growing  water  pollution  problem. 

The  beneflt  cost  ratio  of  the  Touchet  di- 
vision, as  reported  by  the  committee  would 
be  2.35  to  1  for  all  benefits  and  1.83  to  1  for 
direct  benefits  only.  Revised  overall  costs  ot 
the  Touchet  division  were  placed  at  •le,- 
630,000  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
using  January  1965  prices. 

coMMrrrEE  amenoments 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended in  Its  report  of  August  9,  1967, 
that  S.  485  be  enacted  with  amendments.  The 
Department  reconunended  three  amend- 
ments: (1)  that  no  specific  allocation  of 
costs  to  water  quality  control  purposes  be 
made  In  the  bill;  (2)  that  section.  2  of  the 
bill  be  amended  so  as  to  refiect  the  consoli- 
dated payout  system  now  In  effect  for  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  power  system;  and 
(3)  that  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  regarding  costs  of 
the  Touchet  division  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  a 
provision  that  costs  assigned  to  anadromous 
fish  species  be  nonreimbursable  be  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  as  a  new  section  3. 

The     committee     has     considered     these 


aonendments  and  recommends  their  adop- 
tion. The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Reference  to  the  words  "water  quality 
control"  at  page  1,  lines  5  and  6  is  deleted. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  January 
9,  1967,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
other  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  currently  developing  a 
policy  position  with  regard  to  the  evaluation 
of  benefits  and  the  reimbursabiUty  of  costs 
allocated  to  water  quality  control  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  re- 
lated statutes.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  provides  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  survey  or  planning  of  any 
reservoir  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  other  Federal  agency, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  Inclusion  of 
storage  for  regulation  of  streamfiow  for  the 
purpose  of  water  quality  control,  except  that 
any  such  storage  and  water  releases  shall 
not  be  provided  as  a  substitute  for  adequate 
treatment  or  other  methods  of  controlling 
waste  at  the  source. 

"(2)  The  need  for  and  the  value  of  storage 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  determined  by  these 
agencies,  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary, 
and  his  views  on  these  matters  shall  be  set 
forth  In  any  report  or  presentation  to  the 
Congress  proposing  authorization  or  con- 
struction of  any  reservoir  including  such 
storage. 

"(3)  The  value  of  such  storage  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  entire  project  of  which 
It  is  a  part,  and  costs  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  purpose  of  water  quality  control  in  a 
manner  which  will  insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  in  the  benefits  of 
multiple-purpose  construction. 

"(4)  Costs  of  water  quality  control  fea- 
tures Incorporated  In  any  Federal  reservoir  or 
other  impoundment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  determined  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries identified  and  if  the  benefits  are 
widespread  or  national  in  scope,  the  costs  of 
such  features  shall  be  nonreimbursable." 

As  a  result  of  the  DepEirtment's  studies, 
they  have  recommended  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  that  the  evaluation  of  water 
quality  control  benefits  be  based  upon  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  Improvement  of  water 
quality  serves  one  or  more  of  the  basic  water 
use  functions;  namely.  Irrigation,  municipal 
or  industrial  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  or  recreation.  To  the  extent 
that  the  benefit  to  any  of  those  functions  is 
derived  separably  from  water  quality  im- 
provement, as  distinct  from  that  derived 
from  quantitative  requirements  for  fiowlng 
water  or  water  In  storage,  a  definite  beneflt 
attributable  to  water  quality  control  may  be 
claimed.  This  benefit,  applied  through  the 
customary  cost  allocation  procedures,  will 
determine  the  portion  of  the  project  cost 
properly  allocable  to  water  quality  control. 

The  impact  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's study  is  that  the  present  plan  of  devel- 
opment does  not  provide  any  facilities  or 
storage  capacity  in  Dayton  Reservoir  specifi- 
cally for  water  quality  control  purposes.  The 
costs  of  water  quality  control  are  allocated 
to  the  specific  project  purposes  which  water 
quality  control  vrtll  benefit. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department's 
evaluation  of  how  best  to  handle  water  qual- 
ity control,  the  Department  Is  also  develop- 
ing administrative  guidelines  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  Though 
these  guidelines  have  not  been  finalized 
the  Department  proposes  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  above  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  until  such  time  as  an  sigency- 
wlde  Federal  policy  Is  established. 

The  committee  plans  to  hold  a  separate 
hearing  on  Federal  policy  and  procedures 
regarding  the  reimbursabiUty  of  project 
costs  allocated  to  water  quality  control  when 
a  uniform  policy  position  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  Interim  the  committee  accepts 
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the  procediire  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  Is 
amended  to  conform  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished consolidated  payout  system  now  In 
effect  for  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system.  As  a  result  of  this  amendment  finan- 
cial assistance  for  Irrigation  purposes  will 
be  derived  from  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
not  one  of  Its  constituent  parts. 

(3)  Ail  of  section  3  Is  deleted  and  a  new 
section  3  Is  Inserted.  The  new  section  3 
makes  applicable  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  and  pro- 
vides that  all  costs  allocated  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  anadromous  fish  species  shall  be 
nonreimbursable.  S.  485  as  Introduced  con- 
tained language  dealing  with  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  which  was  drafted 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Project 
Recreation  Act. 

DCSCSIPTION    or   PBOJECT 

The  Touchet  River  now  la  completely  un- 
controlled. Every  year  in  the  pattern  of  all 
tributary  streams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
the  river  floods  its  valley  In  the  spring  and 
by  late  summer  carries  insufficient  water  to 
meet  local  requirements. 

Although  some  irrigation  development  was 
started  a  century  ago,  today  only  6,000  to 
6,000  acres  are  Irrigated  and  much  of  the  land 
has  less  than  a  full  water  supply.  Irrigation 
from  the  river  has  been  primarily  by  gravity 
diversion  but  pumping  has  Increased  In 
recent  years.  Water  rights  on  the  river  have 
been  adjudicated  and  a  system  of  priorities 
has  been  established. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Touchet  project 
wiU  be  the  Dayton  Dam  on  the  Touchet 
River  a  few  miles  upstream  from  the  valley's 
largest  community  of  Dayton.  The  dam.  would 
be  a  rolled  earth  fill  structure  about  200  feet 
high.  It  would  create  a  reservoir  of  52,600 
acre-feet,  of  which  2,700  acre-feet  would  be 
dead  storage,  1,700  would  be  inactive  storage: 
33,200  acre-feet  would  be  conservation  stor- 
age, and  15,000  acre-feet  would  be  Joint 
storage  to  be  operated  on  a  seasonal  and  fore- 
cast basis  for  flood  control  and  conservation. 

Reservoir  right-of-way  required  for  all 
project  purposes  totals  1,470  acres,  all  now 
in  private  ownership.  Of  this  total  about  390 
acree  are  now  cultivated  and  15  farmsteads 
would  be  inundated.  A  country  road  and 
power  and  telephone  lines  would  be  relocated. 

Facilities  for  fish  enhancement  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  controlled  flow  of  water  con- 
sist of  a  trap  below  the  dam,  and  a  hopper 
and  tramway  to  carry  upstream  migrants  over 
the  dam.  Selective  level  outlets  In  the  dam 
and  a  collector  system  for  downstream 
migrants  are  also  to  be  provided  specifically 
for  fish. 

The  large  cost  allocation  to  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  Is  primarily  Justified  by 
the  restoration  of  a  substantial  run  of  anad- 
romous fish  made  possible  by  this  project. 
A  large  annual  yield  of  mattire  salmon  made 
available  to  the  fisherman  of  the  lower 
Columbia  and  Pacific  waters,  as  well  as  local 
sportsmen.  Is  contemplated. 

Water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  released 
Into  the  natural  stream  channel  from  which 
it  will  be  diverted  by  the  Irrigators  and  the 
city  of  Dayton  through  their  own  facilltlee; 
some  by  gravity  system  and  some  by  pump- 
ing. 

Irrigation  water  will  be  served  initially  to 
some  9,960  acres  of  land:  3,520  acres  requir- 
ing full  supply,  and  6,440  acres  requiring  only 
supplemental  water.  The  quaUty  of  the  land 
when  irrigated  suits  it  for  a  shift  from  grain 
production,  the  area's  principal  land  use.  to 
row  crop  farming  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  committee  considered  the  allocation 
of  cost  and  the  water  charges  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Under  procedures 
generally  approved  by  the  committee  and 
properly  applied  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclanoa- 
tion  the  water  charges  for  municipal  and 


Industrial   water   supply   are   computed   to  on  page  4,  line  3,  after  the  word  "serv- 

retum  at  least  the  total  cost  allocated  to  that  jces,"  to  insert  "without  reimbursement 

SS^^S^^^v'Si'^'^t^eTerm^nJ^atS  '^^^-^"  -  as  to  maice  the  bill  read: 

charges  would  meet  the  requirement  for  pay-  Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  ond  House 

out  and  also  result  in  revenues  which  would  o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

contribute  toward  repayment  of  the  portion  America    in    Congress    assemtiled.    That    in 

of  the  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  which  is  order  to  encourage  private  gifts  of  real  and 

beyond  the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay,  personal  property  or  any  Income  therefrom 

The  proposed  water  charges  would  be  slightly  or  other  Interest  therein  for  the  benefit  of, 

less  than  the  cost  of  water  from  an  altema-  or    In    connection   with,   the   National   Park 

tlve  single  purpose  municipal  water  reservoir  Service,   its   activities,   or   Its   services,   and 

at  the  same  location.  thereby  to  further  the  conservation  of  nat- 

Recreatlon    facilities   would    Include    boat  ural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific,  educational, 

ramps  and  docks,   sanitary  facilities,  access  inspirational,   or   recreational    resources   for 

roads  and  parking  areas,  and  overnight  camp  future    generations    of   Americans,    there    Is 

units.  Under  a  cost-sharing  provision  of  the  hereby  established  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 

Federal    Water    Project    Recreation    Act,    a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  National  Park 

local     public    body     must    assume    certain  Foundation  to  accept  and  administer  such 

responsibilities    for    recreation    facilities    in  gifts. 

construction  and  maintenance.  The  port  dls-  Sec.  2.  The  National  Park  Foundation  shall 

trlct  of  Columbia  County,  Wash.,  has  indi-  consist  of  a  Board  having  as  members  the 

cated  its  interest  in  assuming  the  duties  re-  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 

quired  of  a  local  public  body.  National    Park   Service,    ex    officio,    and    no 

The  outstanding  adaptability  of  this  proj-  less  than  six  private  citizens  of  the  United 

ect   to   multiple   use   in   the   service   of   the  States   appointed    by   the    Secretary   of   the 

southeast   Washington   area,   plus   the   sub-  Interior  whose  Initial  terms  shall  be  stag- 

stantlal  benefits  accruing  to  the  northwest  gered  to  assure  continuity  of  administration. 

fisheries,  make  this  a  desirable  project.  Thereafter,  the  term  shall  be  six  years,  unless 

ECONOMIC  PRorn.B  a  successor  Is  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 

^^     .  „      .       .,.,.,            .,,         ...       ,  ring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 

The  following  Ubulatlon  outlines  the  al-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  predecessor  was  chosen,  In  which 

location  of  costa  contemplated  by  the  pres-  g^gnt  the  successor  shall  be  chosen  only  for 

'"^^  ^^^^-  the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  Secretary 

Cost  allocation :  of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 

Irrigation   $6,249,000  Board  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 

Municipal  and  industrial 141,000  Service  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Flood    control 883,000  Membership    on    the    Board    shall    not    be 

Water  quality deemed  to  be  an  office  within  the  meaning 

Fish  and  wildlife 9,035,000  of    the    statutes    of    the    United    States.    A 

Recreation    194,000  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  serv- 

Highway    Improvement 128,000  ing    at    any    one    time    shall    constitute    a 

quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 

Total    16,630,000  the  Foundation   shall  have  an  official   seal, 

====  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  The  Board 

Reimbursable  costs :  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  and 

Irrigation 6,249,000  there   shall    be    at   least   one   meeting   each 

Municipal   and  Industrial 141,000  year. 

Fish  and  wildlife 656,000  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
Recreation    81,000  bers  of  the  Board  for  their  services  as  mem- 

bers,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual 

Total    7,127,000  and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 

===^  penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  p)erformance 

Nonreimbursable  costs:  of  their  duties  as  such  members  out  of  Na- 

Flood    control 883,000  tlonal   Park  Foundation  funds  available  to 

Water  quality the  Board  for  such  purpose.  The  Founda- 

Hlghway  „         128,000  tion  shall  succeed  to  all  right,  tlUe,  and  In- 

Recreation   113,000  terest    of    the    National    Park    Trust    Fund 

Fish    and    wildlife 8,379,000  Board  established  in  any  property  or  funds, 

Anadromous (6,763,000)  including    the    National    Park    Trust    Fund, 

Other (1,616,000)  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof. 

The    National    Park   Trust   Fimd    is   hereby 

Total    9,503.000  abolished,  and  the  Act  of  July  10.  1935   (49 

coMMiTTix  FINDINGS  AND  KECOMMENDAnoNS  Stat.  477;  16  U.S.C.  19  et  seq.).  a£  amended, 

is  hereby  repealed. 
T  '^,*  ^^^?  Committee  on  Interior  and  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
insular  Affairs,  after  full  bearings  and  ex-  „^j  ^^^^  administer,  and 
ecutlve  consideration,  finds  that  the  Touchet  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  bequests,  either 
Division,  Walla  Walla  project,  as  proposed  in  ^^^i^^^/ „  in  trust,  of  real  or  personal 
S.  485  and  as  amended  is  a  true  multlpur-  t/^,  ^ny  Income  therefrom  hr  other 
pose  project  that  would  advance  maximum  tnterest  therein  for  the  benefit  of,  or  in  con- 
use  of  an  important  water  resource,  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^  National  Park  Service,  its 
would  benefit  both  the  region  and  the  Na-  activities,  or  its  services:  Provided.  That  the 
tion  as  a  whole.  Each  feature  of  the  project  p^undaUon  may  not  accept  any  such  gift. 
^.S7'H''^7  n"**  economically  Justifiable,  devise,  or  bequest  which  entails  any  expendl- 
both  individually  and  co  lecUvely.  The  proJ-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^„^  ^^  resources  of  the 
ect  has  the  support  of  all  Federal,  State  and  Foundation.  An  Interest  in  real  property  in- 
local  agencies,  and  of  the  residents  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^g  ^ther  things,  easements  or 
area  directly  affected.  ^j^j^^j.  ^j-hts  for  preservation,  conservation. 
According  y,  the  committee  urges  prompt  protection,  or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on  S.  p^j^^^  ^^  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific. 
485.  as  reported.  educational,  inspirational,  or  recreaUonal- re- 
M  sources.  A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be 

accepted   by   the   Foundation   even   though 

NATIONAL  PARK  FOUNDATION  it   u  encumbered,   restricted,   or  subject  to 

T7i#»  '^f-nntf  nrnrPPHPfl  tn  rr>n<!irtpr  thp  beneficial    interests    of    private    persons    if 

w,,    ,r.     o^^^    ?        .S^  w    *w     ^T  ^^        ,  any  current  or  future  interest  therein  is  for 

bUl    (S.   814)    to   establish   the   National  the  benefit  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  its 

Park  Foundation  which  had   been  re-  activities,  or  its  services  without  relmbiu-se- 

ported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior  ment  therefor. 

and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  required  by  the 
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instrument  of  transfer,  the  Foundation  may 
sell,  lease,  invest,  reinvest,  retain,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  or  deal  with  any  property  or 
Income  thereof  as  the  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  determine.  The  Foundation  shall  not 
engage  in  any  business,  nor  shall  the  Foun- 
dation make  any  Investment  that  may  not 
lawfully  be  made  by  a  trust  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  that  the  Foun- 
dation may  make  any  Investment  authorized 
by  the  Instrument  of  transfer,  and  may  re- 
tain any  property  accepted  by  the  Founda- 
tion. The  Foundation  may  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  such  services  and  facilities  may 
be  made  available  on  request  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Foundation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  with  all  the  usual  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  corporation  acting  as  a 
trustee,  but  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
not  be  personally  liable,  except  for  mal- 
feasance. 

Sec.  8.  The  Foundation  shall  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, and  generally  to  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to  its 
purposes. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  functions  and  contract  for  any 
necessary  services. 

Sec.  8.  Income  and  property  received  or 
owned  by  the  Foundation  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal  and  State  taxation  with  re- 
spect thereto.  The  Foundation  shall  be  re- 
garded as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  all  tax  laws,  but  for 
no  other  purpose,  and  contributions,  gifts, 
and  other  transfers  made  to  the  Foundation 
shall  be  regarded  as  contributions,  gifts,  or 
transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Foundation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of  its 
proceedings  and  activities,  including  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  532),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  Is  to  encourage  our 
citizens  to  participate  in  a  more  meaningful 
way  In  the  efforts  of  their  Government  to 
provide  park  and  recreational  opportunities 
for  America.  The  bill  will  not  cost  the  Oov- 
emment  any  money;  its  purpose  Is  to  en- 
courage donations  of  money  and  property 
which  can  be  used  to  further  the  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

At  present,  there  is  established  under  the 
existing  law  a  five-member  National  Park 
Trust  Fund  Board,  which  Congress  author- 
ized in  the  act  of  July  10,  1935  (49  Stat.  477) , 
to  accept  donations  of  money  or  securities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Chiefly  because  of  the  makeup  of  the  exist- 
ing Board,  the  limitations  on  its  power  to 
invest,  and  th?  limitations  on  the  type  of 
property  It  may  accept,  the  present  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
type  of  body  that  can  attract  significant  do- 
nations of  private  capital  and  property.  In 
the  27  years  of  its  existence,  a  total  of  $745,- 
495.87  has  been  received.  However,  of  this 
amount,  $500,000  was  donated  In  1964  for 
Theodore    Roosevelt   Birthplace    and   Saga- 


more Hill  National  Historic  Sites  In  New 
York;  and  In  1966,  $100,000  was  donated  for 
the  St.  Oaudens  National  Historic  Site  In 
New  Hampshire.  Both  of  these  donations  were 
made  pursuant  to  special  acts  of  Congress 
which  authorized  the  acceptance  of  dona- 
tions for  establishment  of  these  specific  areas. 
The  current  total  of  other  receipts  since  1935 
Is  $145,495.87. 

S.  814  would  therefore  abolish  the  existing 
Board  and  establish  in  Its  place  a  National 
Park  Foundation.  The  Foundation's  Board 
would  have  a  greater  number  of  private 
members  and  broader  authority  then  the 
existing  Board.  The  need  for  an  expanded 
body  with  greater  private  participation  for 
wider  appeal  to  prospective  donors,  and  the 
need  for  broader  authority  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty is  recognized. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  existing  pro- 
gram that  the  National  Park  Foundation 
would  accomplish  are  In  the  problem  areas 
of  membership,  authority  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty, and  the  type  of  property  that  can  be 
accepted  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  membership  of  the  existing  National 
Park  Trust  Fund  Board  Is  composed  of  a 
majority  of  Government  officials — the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  Interior,  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service — plus 
two  private  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Under  S.  814  the  Board  governing  the  new 
National  Park  Foundation  will  have  a  ma- 
jority of  private  members — the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  Secretary,  and  not 
less  than  six  private  citizens  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AtJTHORITT    TO    DEAL    WITH    PEOPEBTT 

Under  the  existing  National  Park  Trust 
Fund  Act  of  1935,  the  Board  accepts  gifts 
of  money  or  securities  and  turns  them  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  invests, 
reinvests,  or  retains  investments.  In  such 
amounts  as  directed  by  the  Board,  and  dis- 
burses the  Income.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  how 
the  funds  are  to  be  Invested,  and  the  practice 
has  been  to  invest  them  almost  exclusively 
in  Government  securities. 

Under  S.  814,  the  Foundation  may  accept 
property  and  the  Foundation,  itself,  may 
invest,  reinvest,  retain,  lease,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  the  property,  or  Income  there- 
of, so  long  as  it  follows  the  terms  and  limi- 
tations, if  any,  of  the  Instrument  of 
donation.  The  new  Board  would  not.  there- 
fore, be  limited  to  investments  prescribed 
and  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

PBOPEBTT 

The  existing  National  Park  Trust  Fund 
Board  is  limited  to  accepting  donations  of 
personal  property  only.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  restrict  donations  to  money  or 
securities.  Under  S.  814  the  new  Foundation 
is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  both 
personal  and  real  property  or  any  income 
therefrom  or  interest  therein.  Including  fu- 
ture Interests  in  property,  easements,  and 
other  less  than  fee  Interests  In  land.  Any 
property  donated  to  the  National  Park  Foun- 
dation would  be  regarded  as  a  gift  to  the 
United  States.  The  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion therefore  would  not  confiict  with  the 
programs  of  such  organizations  as.  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  which 
assists  in  the  preservation  of  privately  owned 
historic  properties. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  National 
Park  Foundation  could  be  of  significant  ben- 
efit to  the  United  States  in  curbing  price 
escalation  of  lands  proposed  for  acquisition 
by  the  Government  as  national  park  system 
areas.  It  could  do  so  by  using  Foundation 
funds  to  acquire  and  hold  key  tracts  of  land 
whlcb  the  Congress  Is  considering  for  au- 


thorization, and  when  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation Is  approved  the  Foundation  could  con- 
vey the  property  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  this  way,  the  great  escalation  In  land 
prices  between  the  time  Congress  considers 
an  area  and  the  time  funds  are  available  to 
acquire  could  In  part  be  avoided.  Of  course 
If  Congress  did  not  authorize  the  area  the 
Foundation  could  sell  the  property  and  re- 
Invest  the  proceeds. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  158)  to  amend  section 
209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
so  as  to  require  future  authorization  of 
funds  for  certain  programs  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  533),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHPOSE    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  require  that 
after  December  31,  1967,  only  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  specifically  authorize  by 
law  may  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  for  the  following 
categories,  of  activity: 

(1)  Acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels. 

(2)  Construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  Incident  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  ships; 

(3)  Payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy; 

(4)  Expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund 
for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  experi- 
mental ship  operations) ; 

(5)  Reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(6)  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y.; 

(7)  Financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools;  and 

(8)  The  vessel  operations  revolving  fund. 
Enactment   of   this   bill   would    place   the 

Maritime  Administration  on  a  basis  compa- 
rable to  that  now  In  effect  with  regard  to 
principal  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Astronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  other  major 
programs  within  the  executive  branch. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time  section  209(a)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides for  continuing  authority  for  appropria- 
tions by  the  language: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was 
originally  enacted  the  administering  agency 
was  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  an  inde- 
pendent agency  responsible  to  the  Congress. 
The  programs  authorized  by  that  act  were  set 
up  In  a  fashion  Intended  to  permit  their  effi- 
cient administration  under  broad  enabling 
authority.  The  availability  of  a  construction 
revolving  fund  minimized  the  need  for  seek- 
ing speclflc  annual  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  major  program  categories. 

Since  shortly  after  World  War  II.  however, 
such  matters  as  the  transfer  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  maritime  functions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  denial  of  the 
availability  of  the  construction  revolving 
fund,  and  other  self-imposed  limitations 
have  had  the  practical  effect  of  placing  the 
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operations  of  the  agency  on  a  strictly  annual 
baala. 

These  developments  have  made  the  advisa- 
bility of  annual  review  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's policies  and  programs  of  in- 
creasing Importance.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  necessarily  result  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  annually  reviewing  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration In  fulfilling  the  authorization 
requirement  this  legislation  would  provide. 

While  enactment  of  this  bill  would  require 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  appear  an- 
nually before  four  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  two,  this  could  well  en- 
hance the  finding  of  workable  solutions  to 
the  many  problems  of  our  merchant  fleet. 

Your  committee  held  2  days  of  hearings  for 
the  receipt  of  testimony  on  this  bill  and  on 
S.  340,  a  companion  measure.  The  Maritime 
Administration  witness  said  that  if  this  com- 
mittee concluded  that  voluntary  appearances 
before  the  committee  to  explain  maritime 
programs  would  not  adequately  serve  our 
purposes,  the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce 
would  have  no  objection  to  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  All  other  witnesses 
urged  that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 

COST    OF   IJIGISLATION 

Enactment  would  Involve  no  significant 
additional  cost  to  the  Government. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1035)  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  In  the  enjoyment  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent 
unwarranted  governmental  invasions  of 
their  privacy  was  announced  as  next  In 
order.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


HOLDING  OF  CiKTAIN  LANDS  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  CHEROKEE 
NATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  536)  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chiloccu  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Olda..  in  trust 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "land",  to  Insert  "except  oil,  gas, 
and  other  minerals  therein";  In  line  7, 
after  the  word  "School",  to  strike  out 
"win  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for"  and  insert  "are  hereby  con- 
veyed to":  on  page  3.  after  line  20,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  All  of  the  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  lots  1  and  2  (south  half 
southeast  quarter) .  section  29,  township  29 
north,  range  2  east.  Indian  meridian.  Okla- 
homa, comprising  77.84  acres  more  or  less, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
If  title  to  the  surface  f^t  any  of  this  land 
should  revert  to  the  United  States,  and  land 
shall  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

On  page  4,  after  line  3.  to  insert: 
Sbc.  2.  The  title  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  the  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  b«  subject  to  no  exemption  from  tax- 
ation or  restriction  on  use,  management,  or 
disposition  because  of  Indian  ownership. 


After  line  7,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  for  waterllnes,  electric 
transmission  lines,  roads,  and  railroads. 

After  line  10,  to  insert: 

Sec.  4.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 
Act,  less  the  pasrment  of  $3.75  per  acre  as 
provided  in  section  1,  should  or  should  not 
be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  convey  certain  Chllocco  In- 
dian School  lands  at  Chllocco,  Okla- 
homa, to  the  Cherokee  Nation." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  535) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTJRPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  536,  as 
amended,  Is  to  convey  2,668  acres  of  land 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  Cherokee 
Indian  School  In  Oklahoma  providing  the 
nation  pays  to  the  United  States  the  amount 
the  United  States  paid  the  nation  for  the 
land. 

MEED 

The  lands  within  the  Chllocco  Indian 
School  reserve,  now  consisting  of  about  8.550 
acres,  were  first  set  aside  by  President  Arthur 
by  Executive  order  dated  July  12,  1884  (1 
ICappler,  Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,  842 ) .  The 
act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  640).  provided 
for  payment  for  these  and  other  lands  in  the 
Cherokee  outlet  in  an  amount  which  averaged 
tl.29  per  acre.  In  1961  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  determined  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  these  lands  in  1893  was  $3.75  per  acre 
and  gave  Judgment  to  the  Cherokees  for  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  amount 
actually  paid  them  by  the  United  States.  For 
the  acreage  Involved  in  HJl.  536,  therefore, 
the  Indians  have  been  paid  a  total  of  •10,000 
more  or  less. 

Section  10  of  the  1893  act,  which  opened 
most  of  the  Cherokee  outlet  to  settlement, 
provided  that  the  lands  which  President 
Arthur  set  aside  for  school  purposes  should 
continue  to  be  reserved  for  these  purposes. 
Hence,  though  the  2,668  acres  covered  by 
H.R.  536  are  now  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Chllocco  School,  legislation  Is  necessary  be- 
fore they  can  be  disposed  of.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  536  will  furnish  the  needed  authority. 

The  Cherokees  plan  to  lease  the  acreage  for 
farming  and  to  use  the  revenues  for  educa- 
tional purposes  among  Cherokee  young  peo- 
ple. No  objection  has  been  voiced  by  any 
tribe  In  Oklahoma  or  in  the  19  States  send- 
ing pupils  to  the  Chllocco  School. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  several  amend- 
ments, the  first  of  which  provides  that  only 
the  surface  of  the  subject  lands  shall  be 
donated  to  the  tribe,  with  a  reservation  of 
oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  In  the  United 
States. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that  the 
tribe  shall  receive  a  nontrust  title  to  the  land 
and  that  there  will  be  no  exemption  frcxn 
taxation  or  restriction  on  use,  management, 
or  disposition  because  of  Indian  ownership. 


The  third  amendment  provides  that  the 
conveyance  made  by  H.R.  536  Is  subject  to 
existing  rights-of-way  for  waterllnes,  electric 
transmission  lines,  roads,  and  railroads. 

The  fourth  amendment  directs  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  determine  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the 
extent  to  which  the  value  of  the  title  con- 
veyed by  this  act,  less  the  payment  of  $3.75 
per  acre  as  provided  in  section  1,  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

The  lands  to  which  HH.  636  applies  are 
located  many  miles  away  from  other  lands  of 
the  Cherc^eee  Nation.  At  the  conunltte  hear- 
ing on  August  9,  1967,  the  tribal  representa- 
tive expressed  the  Cherokee  Nation's  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  surplus  property  without 
minerals  and  In  a  nontrust  status.  The  bill 
has  been  modified  accordingly. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  536  will  require  no 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Government. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  EMIGRANT  NEW  YORK 
INDIANS 

The  bill  (S.  1972)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New 
York  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  75,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Emigrant 
New  York  Indians  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  May  29,  1967  (81  Stat.  50),  to  pay 
a  judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
la  docket  numbered  75,  and  the  interest 
thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
expenses,  shaU  be  distributed  as  determined 
In  sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prepare  rolls  of  all  persons  bom  on  or  prior 
to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  (a) 
whose  names  appear  on  the  membership  roll 
of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin; 
or  (b)  whose  names  appear  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian 
Community  of  Wisconsin;  or  (c)  who  are 
Brotherton  Indians  of  Wisconsin  of  at  least 
one-fourth  degree  Emigrant  New  York  Indian 
blood  and  not  members  of  either  of  the  orga- 
nized groups  mentioned  In  (a)  or  (b). 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  expediting  the 
enrollment  of  persons  referred  to  in  section 
2,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin  and  the  Stockbridge-Mun- 
see Indian  Community  of  Wisconsin  shall, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  prepare 
membership  rolls  of  their  respective  bands. 
Applications  for  enrollment  under  subsection 
(c)  of  section  2  must  be  filed  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Lakes  Agency,  Ash- 
land, Wisconsin  54806,  on  forms  prescrllsed  for 
that  purpose.  The  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  eligibility  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
apportion  to  each  group  mentioned  In  section 
2  so  much  of  the  aforementioned  Judgment 
and  accrued  interest  as  the  ratio  of  Its  en- 
rollees  bears  to  the  total  enrollees  of  all  of 
said  groups. 

arc.    5.  The    fxinda    apportioned    to    the 


Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Stockbrldge-Munsee  Indian  Community 
of  Wisconsin  shall  be  placed  to  their  credit 
and  may  be  \ised,  advanced,  expended,  de- 
posited. Invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  pur- 
poses that  are  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  thereof  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  group  mentioned  In  section  2(c) 
'^  shall  be  available  for  distribution  in  equal 
shares  to  the  enrollees  or  their  heirs  or  lega- 
tees. Payment  may  be  made  directly  to  each 
enroUee  except  that  a  share  payable  to  a  per- 
son under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a 
person  under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  adequately  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  6.  None  of  the  funds  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  shall  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  536) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  in  docket 
No.  75,  awarded  the  Emigrant  Indians  of  New 
York  $1,313,472.65.  The  Oneida  Indians,  the 
Stockbrldge-Munsee  Indians  and  the 
Brotherton  Indians  In  Wisconsin  are  the  re- 
cipients of  this  award.  The  amount  of  the 
Judgment,  less  $131,347.26  for  attorney  fees, 
is  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  credit  of  the  Emigrant  New 
York  Indians. 

S.  1972  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prepare  rolls  of  all  persons  bom 
on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this 
act,  whose  names  appear  on  the  membership 
rolls  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  and  the  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee Community.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  the  Brotherton  Indians  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  degree  Emigrant  New  York  Indian 
blood  who  are  not  members  of  either  of  the 
other  two  communities.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  appKjrtlonment  to  each  group  of  so 
much  of  the  Judgment  fund  and  accrued  In- 
terest as  the  ratio  of  Its  enrollees  bears  to  the 
total  erux)llees  of  all  three  groups.  The  Judg- 
ment fund  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
respective  groups  and  may  be  advanced  for 
any  purpose  authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
Brotherton  Indians  plan  to  distribute  all  of 
their  funds  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  Oneida 
Tribe  plans  to  set  aside  15  percent  of  Its  share 
for  reservation  programing  and  to  distribute 
the  remainder  among  Its  membership.  The 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Tribe  proposes  to  use  50 
percent  of  Its  share  for  general  reservation 
Improvements  and  set  aside  the  remaining 
money  for  per  capita  payments. 

COST 

There  virlll  be  no  appreciable  cost  to  the 
United  States  since  enrollment  costs  will  be 
paid  from  the  Judgment  fund. 


TERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPER- 
VISION OVER  THE  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF 
COLVILLE  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  282)  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Colvllle  Indians  located  In  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Individual  members 
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thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  4,  line  15,  to  strike 
out  the  word  "Reservation;"  and  Insert 
"Reservation  or  elsewhere  owned  by 
Colvllle  Indians;";  on  page  5,  line  2,  after 
"subsection  (a)"  to  insert  "of  this  sec- 
tion"; in  line  6,  after  the  word  "ten",  to 
strike  out  "years."  and  insert  "years  with 
allowance  for  growth  that  will  occur  dur- 
ing the  sales  period";  on  page  6,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "con- 
clusive;" and  insert  "conclusive.  Any  en- 
rolled member  who  does  not  elect  (or 
who  does  not  have  an  election  made  for 
him)  to  withdraw  from  or  remain  with 
the  tribes  will  be  considered  a  member 
who  has  elected  to  remain.";  and  on  page 
7,  line  5,  to  strike  out  "members:  Pro- 
vided, That  title  to  any  tribal  forest  lands 
that  need  to  be  sold  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register; 
and  funds  for  that  purpose  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  such 
lands  shall  become  national  forest  lands 
subject  to  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as 
amended:",  and  insert  "members.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  ratio 
of  the  withdrawing  to  the  remaining 
members  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-half  of  1  per  centum :  Provided,  That 
title  to  any  units  of  tribal  lands  that  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  timber  purposes  and 
that  need  to  be  sold  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  publication 
of  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 
funds  for  that  purpose  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  and  such 
lands  shall  become  national  forest  lands 
subject  to  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  tiie  Act  of 
March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as 
amended : ". 

In  line  25,  after  the  word  "such"  to 
strike  out  "tribal  forest";  on  page  22, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service"  and  insert  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare";  on  page  23, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "sales"  to  Insert 
"issue  grazing  permits,  lease  lands,  and 
other  routine  management  activities"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
the  word  "timber"  and  Insert  "timber 
and  other  natural  resources";  and  on 
page  23,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  31.  The  costs  required  by  this 
Act  may  be  paid  from  tribal  funds  which 
are  hereby  made  available  for  such  pur- 
pose subject  to  full  reimbursement  by 
the  United  States". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  282 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sections  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  a  majority  of  the  num- 
ber of  adult  members  of  the  tribes  voting 
In  a  referendum  approve  a  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  In  accordance  with  those 
sections.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  enrolled  adult  members  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 


vide for  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  trust  and  restricted  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  and  of  the 
individual  members  thereof,  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  federally  owned  property  acquired 
or  withdrawn  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  said  Indians,  and  for  a  termination 
of  Federal  services  furnished  such  Indians 
because  of  their  status  as  Indians. 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Tribes"  meanc  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Inoian  Reservation, 
Washington. 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(c)  "Lands"  means  real  property,  interests 
therein,  or  improvements  thereon,  and  In- 
cludes water  rights. 

(d)  "Tribal  property"  means  any  real  or 
personal  property.  Including  water  rights,  or 
any  Interest  in  real  or  personal  property,  that 
belongs  to  the  tribes  and  either  Is  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribes  or  Is 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
imposed  by  the  United  States. 

(e)  "Adult"  means  a  member  of  the  tribes 
who  Is  an  adult  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  of  his  residence. 

Sec.  4.  At  midnight  of  the  date  this  sec- 
tion becomes  effective  the  roll  of  the  trlties 
shall  be  closed  and  no  child  born  thereafter 
shall  be  eligible  for  enrollment:  Provided, 
Tb&t,  the  tribes  shall  have  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  this  section  becomes 
effective  In  which  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  proposed  roll  of  the  members 
of  the  tribes  living  on  the  date  this  section 
becomes  effective,  which  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register.  If  the  tribes  fall  to 
submit  such  roll  within  the  time  specified 
In  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  proposed  roll  for  the  tribes  which  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register.  Any  F»er- 
son  claiming  membership  rights  In  the  tribes 
or  an  Interest  In  the  assets  of  the  tribes,  or  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
any  such  person,  may,  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  proposed 
roll,  file  an  app>eal  with  the  Secretary  con- 
testing the  Inclusion  or  omission  of  the  name 
of  any  person  on  or  from  such  roll.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  such  appeals  and  his  de- 
cisions thereon  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
After  disposition  of  all  such  appeals,  the  roll 
of  the  tribes  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  such  roll  shall  be  final  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  publldatlon  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  final  roll  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  the  beneficial  Interest  In 
tribal  property  of  each  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  roll  shall  constitute  personal 
property  which  may  be  Inherited  or  be- 
queathed, but  shall  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  alienation  or  encumbrance  before  the 
transfer  of  title  to  such  tribal  property  as 
provided  In  section  7  of  this  Act  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Any  contract  made 
In  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and 
void.  Property  which  this  section  makes  sub- 
ject to  Inheritance  or  bequest  and  which  Is 
Inherited  or  bequeathed  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  title  to  tribal  property  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  State 
or  Federal  inheritance,  estate,  legacy,  or  suc- 
cession taxes. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall^ 

(a)  within  sixty  days  after  this  section  be- 
comes effective  institute  a  program,  to  be 
completed  within  one  year,  to  bring  up  to 
date  all  ownership  records  pertaining  to  trust 
or  restricted  lands  on  the  Colvllle  Indian 
Reservation  or  elsewhere  owned  by  Colvllle 
IndlEms;  and  Immediately  following  com- 
pletion of  such  program,  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  determine  what 
parts  of  the  tribal  lands  are  valuable  chiefly 
for  timber  purposes,  what  parts  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  farming,  what  jjarte  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  grazing,  and  what  parts  are  valu- 
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able  chiefly  for  other  purposes;  and  divide 
each  such  part  Into  appropriate  units  for 
sale  or  management  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  cause  separate  appraisals  to  be  made 
by  three  qualified  independent  appraisers  of 
the  units  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fair  market  value  of  each  such  unit. 
The  fair  market  value  of  the  timber  assets 
shall  be  defined  to  be  the  market  price  that 
would  be  realized  If  the  sale  of  the  timber 
assets  were  made  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
with  allowance  for  growth  that  will  occur 
during  the  sales  period.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  fair  market  value  by  averaging 
the  three  appraisals; 

(c)  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
tribal  mineral  rights  (including  oil  and  gas) 
but  the  determination  necessarily  need  not 
conform  to  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
the  siirface  units; 

(d)  determine  the  value  to  the  tribes  of 
the  tiibal  hunting  and  fishing  rights  on  each 
unit  appraised,  to  the  extent  such  value  is 
not  Included  In  the  appraisal; 

(e)  cause  a  siunmary  of  said  appraisal  to 
be  delivered  to  all  adult  enrolled  members 
of  the  tribes  and  within  sixty  days  thereafter 
give  to  each  member  whose  name  appears  on 
the  final  roll  of  the  tribes  an  opportunity 
to  elect  to  withdraw  from  the  tribes  and 
have  his  beneficial  interest  in  tribal  prop- 
erty recognized  by  section  5  converted  into 
money  and  paid  to  him,  or  to  remain  in  the 
tribes  and  participate  in  the  tribal  manage- 
ment plan  to  be  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section;  in  the  case  of 
members  who  are  minors,  persons  declared 
Incompetent  by  judicial  proceedings,  or  de- 
ceaaed,  the  opportunity  to  make  such  election 
on  their  behalf  shall  be  given  to  the  person 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  the  person 
best  able  to  represent  the  Interests  of  such 
member:  Provided,  That  any  member,  or  any 
heir  or  any  devisee  of  any  deceased  member, 
for  whom  the  Secretary  has  so  designated  a 
representative  may  (on  his  'Own  behalf, 
through  his  natural  guardian,  or  next  friend) 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  of  such  secretarial 
designation,  contest  the  secretarial  designa- 
tion In  any  naturalization  court  for  the  area 
In  which  such  member  resides,  by  filing  of 
a  petition  therein  requesting  designation  of 
a  named  person  other  than  the  secretarial 
designee,  and  the  burden  shall  thereupon  de- 
volve upon  the  Secretary  to  show  cause  why 
the  member-designated  representative  should 
not  represent  the  Interests  of  such  member, 
and  the  decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  Any  enrolled  member  who 
does  not  elect  (or  who  does  not  have  an 
election  made  for  him)  to  withdraw  from  or 
remain  with  the  tribes  will  be  considered  a 
member  who  has  elected  to  remain;  and 

(f)  select  the  portion  of  the  tribal  prop- 
erty which  If  sold  at  the  appraised  value 
would  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
members  who  elect  to  withdraw  from  the 
tribes  for  their  beneficial  Interest  in  the  total 
tribal  property,  sell  the  property  so  selected 
and  pay  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  with- 
drawing members.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  ratio  of  the  withdrawing  to 
the  remaining  members  shall  be  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-half  of  1  per  centum:  Pro- 
dded, That  title  to  any  units  of  tribal  lands 
that  are  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  pxirposes 
and  that  need  to  be  sold  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  publication 
of  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register;  and  funds 
for  that  purpose  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  and  such  lands  shall  become 
national  forest  lands  subject  to  the  laws  that 
are  applicable  to  lands  acquired  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961). 
as  amended:  Provided  further.  That  if  the 
tribes  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  appraised 
value  of  such  lands,  as  determined  under 
section  6(b)  of  this  Act,  the  tribes  may 
commence  an  action  in  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral court  for  a  judicial  determination  of 


Just  compensation  and  such  determination 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  appraisal 
standard  contained  in  section  6(b)  :  Provided 
further,  That  any  person  whose  name  appears 
on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribes,  or  a  guardian 
or  any  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  any  person  who  is  a  minor  or  an 
incompetent,  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase, for  his  or  its  own  account  but  not  as 
an  agent  for  others,  any  other  property  In 
lots  as  offered  for  sale  for  not  less  than  the 
highest  offer  received  by  competitive  bid;  any 
individual  Indian  purchaser  who  has  elected 
to  withdraw  from  the  tribes  may  apply  to- 
ward the  purchase  price  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  due  him  from  the  sale  of  his  interest  in 
tribal  property:  Provided,  That  title  to  lands 
purchased  by  using  individual  interest  as  col- 
lateral shall  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
until  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tribal  estate  as  provided  in  this  section;  and 
if  more  than  one  right  is  exercised  to  pur- 
chase the  same  property  pursuant  to  this 
proviso  the  property  shall  be  sold  to  one  of 
such  persons  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids; 

(g)  cause  a  plan  to  be  prepared  in  form 
and  content  satisfactory  to  the  members  who 
elect  to  remain  in  the  tribes  and  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  management  of  tribal  prop- 
erty through  a  trustee,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity.  If  no  plan  that  is  satisfactory 
both  bo  the  members  who  elect  to  remain 
in  the  tribes  and  to  the  Secretary  has  been 
prepared  six  months  before  the  time  Umit 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  a  plan  for 
managing  the  tribal  property,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  this  Act :  Provided, 
That  property  which  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  the  status  of  tribal  propei^y 
until  title  is  conveyed  or  transferred  pur- 
suant to  section  6(f)  or  7(a)  of  this  Act  and 
the  net  proceeds  are  actually  distributed  to 
the  individual  members. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  execute  any  conveyancing  instru- 
ment that  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  con- 
vey title  to  tribal  property  to  be  sold  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8  of 
this  Act,  and  to  transfer  title  to  all  other 
tribal  property  to  a  trustee,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
section  6  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  at  any 
time  prior  to  a  transfer  of  such  other  tribal 
property  to  a  trustee,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity,  the  Secretary  may,  ujxsn  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  who  elected  to 
remain  in  the  tribes,  sell  such  other  tribal 
property  and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  sale 
among  the  members  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  the  more  feasible  and  practical 
course  to  follow.  Any  tribal  forest  lands  sold 
under  this  authority  shall  be  purchased  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  6(f). 

(b)  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Oongress 
that  all  of  the  actions  required  by  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act  shall  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  in  no  event 
later  than  four  years  from  the  date  this  sec- 
tion becomes  effective. 

(c)  Members  of  the  tribes  who  elect  to 
withdraw  from  the  tribes  and  receive  the 
money  value  of  their  interests  in  tribal  prop- 
erty shall,  upon  the  publication  of  the  proc- 
lamation authorized  by  section  17(a),  cease 
to  be  members  of  the  tribes:  Provided,  That 
nothing  shall  prevent  them  from  sharing  in 
the  proceeds  of  tribal  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  8.  No  funds  distributed  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act  to  members  who  with- 
draw from  the  tribes  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  as  compensation  for  services  pertain- 
ing to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  amend- 
ments thereto  and  any  person  making  or  re- 
ceiving such  payments  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not 


more  than  six  months  and  fined  an  amount 
equal  to  the  pajrment  received  by  him  plus 
not  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  within  four  years  from 
the  date  this  section  becomes  effective  to 
each  member  of  the  tribes  unrestricted  con- 
trol of  funds  or  other  personal  property  held 
in  trust  for  such  member  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  All  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  encum- 
brance of  trust  or  restricted  interests  in  land, 
wherever  located,  owned  by  members  of  the 
tribes  (Including  allottees,  purchasers,  heirs, 
and  devisees,  either  adult  or  minor) ,  and  on 
trust  or  restricted  interests  in  lands  within 
the  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  regardless 
of  ownership,  are  hereby  removed  four  years 
after  the  date  this  section  becomes  effective, 
and  the  patents  or  deeds  under  which  titles 
are  then  held  shall  pass  the  titles  In  fee 
simple,  subject  to  any  valid  encumbrances. 
The  titles  to  all  interests  In  trust  or  restricted 
land  acquired  by  members  of  the  tribes  by 
devise  or  inheritance  four  years  or  more  after 
the  date  this  section  becomes  effective  shall 
vest  in  such  members  In  fee  simple,  subject 
to  any  valid  encumbrance. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  time  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  land  owned  by  one  or  by  more 
than  one  person,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  upon  request  of  any  of  the  owners, 
partition  the  land  and  Issue  to  each  owner  a 
patent  or  deed  for  his  Individual  share  that 
shall  become  unrestricted  four  years  from  the 
date  this  section  becomes  effective; 

(2)  upon  request  of  any  of  the  owners,  and 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  partition  of 
all  or  any  part  of  the  land  Is  not  practicable, 
cause  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  to  be  sold 
and  distribute  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  the 
owners:  Provided,  That  any  one  or  more  of 
the  owners  may  elect  before  a  sale  to  pur- 
chase the  other  Interests  In  the  land,  and  the 
pxirchaser  shall  receive  an  unrestricted  patent 
or  deed  to  the  land;  and 

(3)  if  the  whereabouts  of  none  of  the  own- 
ers can  be  ascertained,  cause  such  lands  to 
be  sold  and  deposit  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  safekeep- 
ing. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
approve — 

(1)  the  exchange  of  trust  or  restricted 
land  between  the  tribes  and  any  of  the  en- 
rolled members; 

(2)  the  sale  by  the  tribes  of  tribal  property 
to  Individual  members  of  the  tribes;  and 

(3)  the  exchange  of  tribal  property  for  real 
property  In  fee  status.  Title  to  all  real  prop- 
erty Included  in  any  sale  or  exchange  as 
provided  In  this  subsection  shall  be  conveyed 
In  fee  simple. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
his  discretion,  to  transfer  to  the  tribes  or  any 
member  or  group  of  members  thereof  any 
federally  owned  property  acquired,  with- 
drawn, or  used  for  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribes  which  he  deems  neces- 
sary for  Indian  use,  or  to  transfer  to  a  public 
or  nonprofit  body  any  such  property  which 
he  deems  necessary  for  public  use  and  from 
which  members  of  the  tribes  will  derive  bene- 
fit. 

Sec.  11.  No  property  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  at  the  time  of 
distribution  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax.  Following  any  distribution  of 
property  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  such  property  and  any  Income  derived 
therefrom  by  the  Individual,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes.  State  and  Federal,  sis  In  the  case 
of  non-Indians:  Provided,  That,  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  capital  gains  or  losses  the  base  value 
of  the  property  shall  be  the  value  of  the 
property  when  distributed  to  the  Individual, 
corporation,  or  other  legal  entity. 

Sec.  12.  ,a)  That  part  of  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1914  (35  Stat.  687;  43 
U.S.C.  499) ,  which   relates  to  the  transfer 
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of  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
reclamation  works  to  water  users  associa- 
tions or  Irrigation  districts,  and  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  July  29,  1954  (68  Stat.  380;  43 
U.S.C.  499a),  which  relates  to  the  transfer 
of  movable  property  to  Irrigation  districts 
or  water  users  associations,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  irrigation  works  on  the  Colville 
Reservation. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  provided  for  In  section  17  of 
this  Act,  the  deferment  of  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  construction  costs  pro- 
vided for  In  the  first  proviso  rf  the  Act  of 
July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564;  25  U.S.C.  386a). 
shall  terminate  with  respect  to  any  lands 
within  irrigation  projects  on  the  Colville 
Reservation.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
first  lien  against  such  lands  created  by  the 
Act  of  March  7,  1928  (45  Stat.  200,  210),  to 
be  filed  of  record  In  the  appropriate  county 
office. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust, 
eliminate,  or  cancel  all  or  any  part  of  re- 
imbursable Irrigation  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  and  reimbursable  irrigation 
construction  costs  chargeable  against  In- 
dian-owned lands  and  non-Indian-owned 
lands  that  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  all  or  any  part  of  assessments 
heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed  on  account 
of  such  costs,  when  he  determines  that  the 
collection  thereof  would  be  inequitable  or 
would  result  In  undue  hardship  on  the  owner 
of  the  land,  or  that  the  administrative  costs 
of  collection  would  probably  equal  or  exceed 
the  amount  collected. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  affect  in  any  way  the 
laws  applicable  to  Irrigation  projects  on  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $11,596.25  for  payment  to  the 
Colville  Tribes  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum 
annually  as  reimbursement  for  tribal  funds 
used  for  irrigation  construction  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  benefiting  nontrlbal 
lands  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation, 
such  interest  being  computed  from  the  dates 
of  the  disbursement  of  such  tribal  funds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  abrogate 
any  water  rights  of  the  tribes  and  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton with  respect  to  the  abandonment  of  water 
rights  by  nonuse  shall  not  apply  to  the  tribes 
and  their  members  until  fifteen  years  after 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  17  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Prior  to  the  transfer  of  title  to,  or 
the  removal  of  restrictions  from,  property  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  protect  the  rights  of 
members  of  the  tribes  who  are  minors,  non 
compos  mentis,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, in  need  of  assistance  in  conducting 
their  affairs,  by  causing  the  appointment  of 
guardians  for  such  members  in  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  he  may  deem  adequate  without  ap- 
plication from  the  member.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  of  such 
member's  property  with  a  trustee  selected  by 
the  Secretary,  or  the  purchase  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  annuity  for  such  member:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  member  shall  be  declared  to 
be  In  need  of  assistance  in  conducting  his 
affairs  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  member  does  not  have  sufficient  abil- 
ity, knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment  to 
enable  him  to  manage  his  business  affairs, 
including  the  administration,  use.  Invest- 
ment, and  disposition  of  any  property  turned 
over  to  such  member  and  the  income  and 
proceeds  therefrom,  with  such  reasonable  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  wisdom  as  will  be  apt 


to  prevent  him  from  losing  such  property  or 
the  benefits  thereof:  Provided  further.  That 
every  trust  created  for  any  minor  member  of 
the  tribe  under  this  section  shall  contain  a 
provision  requiring  the  trustee  to  continue 
the  trust  after  the  minor  reaches  the  age  of 
majority  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his 
residence  until  the  trustee  can  make  a  find- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust 
with  respect  to  the  need  of  such  person  for 
assistance  in  conducting  his  affairs :  Provided, 
however.  That  any  member  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  trustee  to  be  in  need  of 
assistance  In  conducting  his  affairs  may, 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion, contest  the  determination  In  any  natu- 
ralization court  for  the  area  in  which  said 
member  resides  by  filing  therein  a  petition 
having  that  purpose;  the  burden  shall  there- 
upon devolve  upon  the  Secretary  or  the 
trustee  to  show  cause  why  such  member 
should  not  conduct  his  own  affairs,  and  the 
decision  of  such  court  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  with  respect  to  the  affected  mem- 
ber's conduct  of  his  affairs. 

Sec.  15.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
property  dispositions  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  funds  now  on  deposit,  or  hereafter 
deposited,  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribes  shall  be  available  for 
advance  to  the  tribes,  or  for  expenditure,  for 
such  purposes  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  tribes  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  execute  such  patents,  deeds,  assignments, 
releases,  certificates,  contracts,  and  other  in- 
struments as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  to 
establish  a  marketable  and  recordable  title 
to  any  property  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Upon  removal  of  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  property  of  the  tribes  and 
individual  members  thereof,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  the  Federal  trust 
relationship  to  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  and 
their  members  has  terminated.  Thereafter 
individual  members  of  the  tribes  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  services  jjerformed 
by  the  United  States  for  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Act,  all  statutes  of  the 
United  States  which  affect  Indians  because 
of  their  status  as  Indians  shall  no  longer  be 
applicable  to  the  tribes  and  their  members, 
and  the  laws  of  the  several  States  shall  apply 
to  the  tribes  and  their  members  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  to  other  citizens  or 
persons  within  their  jurisdiction:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue 
beyond  the  date  of  said  proclamation  to  exer- 
cise functions  and  authorities  essential  to 
the  completion  of  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  under  this  Act,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  probate  of  trust  or 
restricted  estates  of  deceased  Indians,  and 
the  administration  to  their  completion  of 
contracts  for  the  education  program  au- 
thorized by  section  26  hereof,  it  being  the 
intent  of  this  proviso  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  complete  as  speedily  as  possible  all 
of  the  actions  required  under  existing  law 
and  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute  In 
order  to  complete  the  Federal  obligations 
authorized  to  be  acomplished  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
status  of  the  members  of  the  tribes,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  proc- 
lamation provided  for  in  section  17  of  this 
Act,  all  powers  of  the  Secretary  or  other 
officer  of  the  United  States  to  take,  review, 
or  approve  any  action  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  tribes  are  hereby 
terminated.  Any  powers  conferred  upon  the 
tribes  by  such  constitution  which  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are    hereby    terminated.    Such    termination 


shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  tribes  to 
take  any  action  under  their  constitution 
and  bylaws  that  is  consistent  with  this  Act 
without  the  participation  of  the  Secretary 
or  other  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  title  to  cemeteries 
within  the  Colville  Reservation  to  any  or- 
ganization authorized  by  the  tribes  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  In  the  event  such  an  organi- 
zation is  not  formed  by  the  tribes  within 
eighteen  months  following  the  date  this  sec- 
tion becomes  effective,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  perfect  the  organization  of  a  non- 
profit entity  empowered  to  accept  title  and 
maintain  said  cemeteries. 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  set 
off  against  any  indebtedness  payable  to  the 
tribes  or  to  the  United  States  by  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  tribes  or  payable  to 
the  United  States  by  the  tribes  any  funds 
payable  to  such  individual  or  tribes  under 
this  Act  and  to  deposit  the  amounts  set  off 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  or  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  21.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  deprive  the  tribes  or  their  constituent 
parts  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
granted  by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1049) .  The  governing  body  of  the  tribes 
as  recognized  by  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  reserve  from  distribution,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  adequate  tribal 
funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  prosecuting 
tribal  claims  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  continue 
supervision  of  such  funds.  Any  balance  re- 
maining after  such  litigation  has  been  con- 
cluded shall  be  distributed  among  all  mem- 
bers whose  names  appear  on  the  final  roll, 
or  their  successors  In  Interest. 

Sec.  22.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  abrogate 
any  valid  lease,  permit,  license,  right-of-way. 
Hen,  or  other  contract  heretofore  approved. 
Whenever  any  such  Instrument  places  In  or 
reserves  to  the  Secretary  any  powers,  duties, 
or  other  functions  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty subject  thereto,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  such  functions,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  any  Federal  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  and  may  transfer  such  func- 
tions, in  whole  or  In  part,  to  a  State  agency 
with  the  consent  of  such  agency  and  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  such  instrument. 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue rules  or  regulations  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  in 
his  discretion  provide  for  tribal  referen- 
dums  on  matters  pertaining  to  management 
or  disposition  of  tribal  assets. 

Sec.  24.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed  in- 
sofar as  they  affect  the  tribes  or  their  mem- 
bers. 

Sec  25.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  26.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  17  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake,  within  the  limits  of 
available  appropriations,  a  special  program 
of  education  and  training  designed  to  help 
the  members  of  the  tribes  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, to  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  to  as- 
sume their  responsibilities  as  citizens  with- 
out special  services  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians.  Such  program  may  Include  lan- 
guage training,  orientation  in  non-Indian 
community  customs  and  living  standards, 
vocational  training  and  related  subjects, 
transportation  to  the  place  of  training  or  in- 
struction, and  subsistence  during  the  course 
of  training  or  instruction.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  program  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any   Federal,    State,   or   local   governmental 
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agency,  corporation,  association,  or  person. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  any 
Federal  agency  from  undertaking  any  other 
program  for  the  education  and  training  of 
Indians  with  funds  appropriated  to  it. 

Sec.  27.  Effective  on  the  date  a  majority  of 
the  number  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
tribes  voting  in  a  referendum  approve  a 
termination  of  Federal  supervision,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  and  directed  (a)  to  conduct  such 
studies  as  are  necessary  to  determine  present 
and  anticipated  health  needs  of  members  of 
the  tribes  and  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  meet  them;  (b)  to  work  with  appro- 
priate State  and  local  agencies  and  with  the 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  tribes  and  their  members 
In  comprehensive  health  care  programs,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  private  volun- 
tary health  benefits  plans,  group  insurance 
policies  or  contracts,  or  similar  group  ar- 
rangements provided  by  carriers;  (c)  to  de- 
velop plans  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
orderly  assumption  of  financial  responsibility 
by  the  tribes  and  their  members,  the  State 
and  the  localities  Involved,  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  abilities,  with  respect 
to  environmental  and  preventive  health 
services  now  authorized  under  the  Act  of 
August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674);  and  (d)  to 
assure  to  the  extent  practicable,  that  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  (as  described  in 
section  7  of  such  Act)  are  provided  on  the 
reservation  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a 
proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  17  of  this  Act  is  issued. 

S«c.  28.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  authority  to  make  timber  sales,  issue 
grazing  permits,  lease  lands,  and  other  rou- 
tine management  activities  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  prior  to  the  termination  of 
Federal  control  over  such  timber  and 
otber  natural  resources.  If  title  to  any  of  the 
lands  comprising  the  Colvllle  Indian  forest 
1«  purchased  by  the  United  States,  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  outstanding  timber  sales 
contracts  thereon  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  trustee  for  the  tribes 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Smc.  29.  All  sales  of  tribal  lands  pursuant 
to  this  Act  on  which  roads  are  located  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  and  its  assigns  to  maintain  and  use 
such  roads. 

Stt.  30.  Any  person  whose  name  appears  on 
the  final  roll  of  the  tribes  who  has,  since 
July  34,  1961,  continuously  resided  on  any 
forest  lands  purchased  by  the  United  States 
by  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  occupy  and 
use  as  a  homesite  for  his  lifetime  a  reason- 
able acreage  of  such  lands  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  issue  to  safeguard  the  administration  of 
the  national  forest. 

Sk;.  31.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  of  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
537  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtJRPOSK 

The  purpose  of  S.  282  Is  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
property  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Col- 
vllle Indians  located  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  individual  members  thereof. 


BACKGEOUND 

Section  5  of  Public  Law  772,  34th  Congress 
(70  Stat.  626) .  provided  that: 

The  Business  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  shall,  in 
accordance  with  Resolution  Numbered  1955- 
33,  dated  April  8,  1955,  of  the  Colvllle  Busi- 
ness Council,  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  over  the  property  and  affairs  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  and  their  members 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  submis- 
sion of  such  proposed  legislation. 

In  compliance  with  the  1956  act.  the  tribal 
business  council  submitted  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  two-stage  termination 
program.  That  proposal  was  introduced  in  the 
88th  Congress  as  S.  1442. 

In  late  October  1963,  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Sen- 
ator Chi'.rch,  of  Idaho,  held  hearings  on  S. 
1442  at  Spokane,  Nespelem,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.  Officials  representing  the  tribal  busi- 
ness council,  and  various  organizations  of 
Colvllle  Indians,  as  well  as  individual  Indians, 
and  county  and  State  officials  gave  testimony 
on  and  suggested  amendments  to  S.  1442. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  appearing  to  tes- 
tify did  not  support  S.  1442.  but  recom- 
mended a  one-step  termination  process  that 
would  result  in  ending  trusteeship  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Subsequently,  S.  1442  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  a  referendum  on  the  question  of 
termination  and  would,  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians,  set  into  motion  a 
terminal  program  patterned  after  the  act  of 
August  13,  1954.  as  amended,  affecting  the 
Klamath  Tribe  of  Oregon.  S.  1442  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  18.  1964.  However,  due 
to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  bill  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
House. 

On  January  12,  1965.  the  tribal  business 
council  by  Resolution  1965-1  requested  the 
reintroductlon  of  S.  1442  with  certain  pro- 
posed amendments.  Senator  Jackson  Intro- 
duced that  proposal,  S.  1413,  as  requested  by 
the  council. 

On  April  5  and  6.  1965.  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  executive  department  reports  on 
S.  1413,  the  Subconmilttee  on  Indian  Affairs 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill.  Spokesmen 
for  the  tribal  business  council,  representing 
the  majority  who  support  termination  legis- 
lation, and  minority  members  who  oppose  the 
bill,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Colvllle 
Indian  Association,  the  petitioners  party,  and 
individual  tritjal  members,  gave  their  testi- 
mony. Officials  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  also  heard.  The  printed  hear- 
ings were  distributed  to  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  bill  was  amended  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  22,  1965.  The  House  did  not 
take  favorable  action  during  the  remainder 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

By  Resolution  1966-379,  the  Colvllle  Tribal 
Business  Council  requested  the  reintroduc- 
tlon of  S.  1413  as  previously  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson  have  sponsored  S.  282,  as  re- 
quested by  the  business  council. 

On  June  8.  1967,  the  Indian  Afflairs  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  S.  282,  at  which 
representatives  from  all  groups  and  factions 
within  the  tribe,  and  Interior  Department 
witnesses  again  testified.  These  printed 
hearings  have  been  widely  distributed  to 
tribal  members. 

NEED 

The  committee  believes  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Colvllle  Indians  want  to  dissolve 
the  tribal  entity  and  dispose  of  their  assets. 
In  recent  tribal  elections,  candidates  run- 
ning on  the  termination  issue  have  been 
elected.  Increasing  the  total  number  of 
councilmen  supporting  this  course,  further 
evidencing  the  desire  of  most  members  for 
complete    termination.    It    is    believed    that 


these  Indians  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  the  question  of 
termination,  and  S.  282,  as  reported,  would 
assure  this  opportunity  by  providing  for  a 
referendum,  at  which  a  majority  of  the 
adult  members  voting  would  determine  if 
Federal  supervision  and  control  of  these 
tribes   would   be  brought  to   an  end. 

S.  282  has  been  amended  by  Incorporating 
several  proposed  clarifying  and  perfecting 
changes  suggested  by  the  executive  agencies. 
It  is  believed  that  these  amendments  further 
strengthen  the  legislation  and  will  aid  In 
avoiding  the  problems  encountered  in  earlier 
termination  acts. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  consider  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with 
"New  reports." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMTTTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Harold  C.  Jordahl,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
alternate  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUard  Roper,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  postmaster 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  beginning  with  "New 
reports." 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY   FUND 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


US  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL,  EDUCATIONAL, 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  International,  Educa- 
tional, and  Cultural  Afifairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL   LIBRARY   OF   MEDICINE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiy  nominations  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Howard  William  Habermeyer,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM— ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  will  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  S.  16.  deal- 
ing with  veterans  pensions.  According  to 
the  information  I  have,  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  Calendar  No.  486. 
S.  1688,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  bill,  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business  at 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  for  yielding 
tome. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  a  number  of  statements  have  been 
made  by  prominent  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  relating  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Depending  on  their  viewpoint, 
some  columnists  and  editorialists  have 
seized  upon  these  statements  as  evidence 
of  the  position  or  direction  in  which  the 
Republican  Party  is  moving  with  respect 
to  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
by  the  President. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  advocated 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Others  have 
advocated — not  more  bombing,  as  some 
superficial  interpreters  would  have  the 
public  believe,  but  bombing  of  more 
meaningful  military  targets  heretofore 
long  recommended  by  our  military  lead- 
ers and  less  bombing  of  the  less  meaning- 
ful targets.  None  of  them  speaks  for  the 
Republican  Party  as  a  whole  any  more 
than  I  do.  Their  statements  represent 
individual  or  small  group  positions  which 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  consensus 
of  the  party  when  it  goes  before  the  elec- 
torate in  1968  following  its  national  con- 
vention in  Miami. 

But  I  think  it  well  to  attempt  to  put 
some  of  these  statements  in  perspective. 
Unless  this  is  done — unless  the  consensus 
of  the  Republican  Party  is  made  clear — 
the  electorate  is  going  to  be  confused. 
The  voters  may  conclude  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  two  major 
parties  or  between  their  respective  can- 
didates for  President  who,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
will  lead  this  country  to  victory,  to  de- 
feat, or  to  stalemate. 

There  appears  to  be  little  difference 
between  the  consensus  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  consensus  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  respect  to  our  overall 
policy  toward  South  Vietnam.  Republi- 
can Senators  and  Democratic  Senators 
joined  together  82  to  1  in  1955  to  ratify 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  which  establishes 
the  legal  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  help  South  Vietnam,  as  a  proto- 
col state,  resist  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam,  On  August  7.  1964.  Republican 
and  Democratic  Members  of  the  entire 
Congress  joined  in  adopting  the  South- 
east Asia  resolution,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes.  It  is  clear  from  the  record 
that  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  both 
parties  is  that  the  word  of  the  United 
States,  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  upheld. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  is  agreement 
over  whether  the  miscalculation  of  North 
Vietnam  which  led  to  our  involvement 
could  have  been  avoided.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  irresolute  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  following 
North  Vietnam's  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1962  on  Laos  laid  a  foundation 
for  this  miscalculation;  and  that  this  was 
compounded  by  the  1964  presidential 
campaign  statement  of  President  John- 
son to  the  effect  that  American  boys 
would  not  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
Asian  boys'  battles.  The  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  in  January 
1950  before  the  National  Press  Club  that 
the  "defensive  perimeter  runs  from  the 


Ryukj'us  to  the  Philippine  Islands" 
placed  the  U.S.  Pacific  defense  perimeter 
east  of  Korea  and  has  often  been  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mis- 
calculation of  North  Korea  which  led  to 
the  Korean  war  a  few  months  later. 

The  statements  and  policies  of  any  ad- 
ministration and  its  leadership  which 
may  have  led  to  miscalculation  and  war 
are  entirely  proper  subjects  for  the  voters 
to  consider  in  choosing  to  continue  or 
change  an  administration.  And  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  May  2  statement  by 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Dirksen  : 

Preserving  wholly  our  right  to  full  and 
fair  inquiry  and  criticism,  we  reiterate  our 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Tlie  U.S.  commitment  in  Vietnam,  of 
course,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  will  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  resist  the 
aggression  and  will  call  UF>on  the  signa- 
tory nations  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  for 
only  that  assistance  which  is  needed  by  a 
nation  which  is  willing  to  help  Itself. 
Over  50,000  members  of  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam  killed  in  action,  12,000 
civilians  killed  or  assassinated,  and  an- 
other 40,000  civilians  kidnaped  by  the 
Vietcong  bear  tragic  testimony  to  this 
willingness. 

Much  interest  is  being  centered  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  elections  are  being 
conducted,  and,  quite  correctly,  the 
United  States  expects  that  they  will  per- 
mit an  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
people  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
considering  the  wartime  circumstances 
and  state  of  development  of  the  countiT- 
But  It  would  be  most  naive  and  unfair 
to  seize  upon  understandable  short- 
comings of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment as  an  excuse  for  the  United 
States  to  renege  on  its  commitment. 

One  of  the  strategies  of  North  Vietnam 
is  to  bring  about  these  very  shortcomings 
in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  result  in  a  pull- 
out  by  the  United  States,  whose  people 
have  become  tired  and  frustrated  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  This  is  why  the 
Vietcong  seek  to  interfere  with  the  elec- 
tions by  threatening  and  terrorizing 
those  who  would  vote  or  serve  as  candi- 
dates. They  realize  there  are  people  in 
the  United  States  who  expect  the  elec- 
tions to  be  conducted  according  to  a 
standard  of  conduct  that  even  elections 
in  parts  of  the  United  States  could  not 
meet.  They  hope  that  charges  of  vote 
fraud,  jven  tliough  unsubstantiated,  will 
turn  Americans  away  from  support  of 
the  war. 

Columnists  Evans  and  Novak,  in  their 
article  entitled  "Debunking  the  Vote 
Fraud."  which  appeared  in  the  August 
16  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  point  to 
a  recent  report  of  our  Ambassador,  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  rebutting  charges  of  cam- 
paign discrimination  and  sabotage  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  press.  In  the 
same  issue,  columnist  Roscoe  Drummond 
suggests  that  it  would  be  mor.'  fair,  more 
wise,  and  more  mature  for  the  critics  to 
measure  the  Vietnamese  election  not 
against  some  standard  of  theoretical  per- 
fection but  against  the  flaws  and  short- 
comings of  actual  American  political 
practices;  and  columnist  William  White 
sharply  criticizes  the  critics  who  seem  to 
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have  "predetermined  the  case"  notwith- 
standing factual  Information  "patiently 
supplied  by  Americans  on  the  ground  in 
South  Vietnam." 

In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  on  June  12, 
I  pointed  out  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  elections  are  held  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  their  outcome,  so  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  the  offlcials  of 
the  present  government  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable precautions,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  wartime  conditions  which 
exist.  But  I  must  warn  that  we  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  to  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  Communist  propaganda  and 
subversion,  which  are  already  apparently 
having  an  impact  on  some  people  in  this 
country  who  overlook  the  fact  that  no 
elections  whatsoever  are  being  held  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Premier  Ky  addressed 
to  the  Vice  President  on  this  subject. 
This  communication  has  been  reported 
in  this  morning's  newspapers.  I  would 
like  to  read  what  he  had  to  say.  The  let- 
ter is  dated  AuTUSt  21.  1967. 

ArcL-ST21,  19C7. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HrMFHaEY. 
Vice   President   o/    the    United    States,    and 
President  of  the  Senat''. 
Dear  Mr.  Vicr  President;  I  take  the  liberty 
to  write  you  at  a  time  when  the  events  In 
my  country  occasion  passionate  debates  In 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States.  Since  the 
American   and   Vietnamese   nations   are   to- 
gether defending  freedom,  and  are  consent- 
ing to  tremendous  sacrifices,  I  deem  It  my 
duty   to   affirm   again   the   principles   which 
command  the  conduct  of  national  afTalrs  by 
my  Government. 

The  defense  of  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  re- 
quires more  than  our  Joint  efforts  at  war,  it 
involves  first  and  foremoet  our'mutual  com- 
mitment to  the  achievement  of  democracy 
and  social  Justice.  Should  we  stray  from  that 
basic  commitment,  or  should  you  miscon- 
strue our  purposes,  our  alliance  would  Indeed 
be  in  Jeopardy. 

As  my  Government  Is  nearing  the  comple- 
tion of  Its  term  of  duty,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  have  dispatched  our  task  with  honesty 
and  effectiveness  under  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. I  take  special  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  successfully  started  the  course 
toward  democracy  and  equ;illty  for  a  society 
which  was  imprisoned  within  the  deep  walls 
of  feudalism,  corruption  and  intolerable  so- 
cial discrepancies.  In  spite  of  war,  subver- 
sion and  several  grave  crises,  my  Government 
has  undertaken  to  organize  Hve  nationwide 
elections  of  vital  importance  within  about  a 
year's  time:  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  September  1966,  elections  for 
hamlet  and  village  administration  In  April- 
May  1967,  presidential  and  senatorial  elec- 
tions next  September,  and  elections  for  the 
Lower  House  next  October.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  way  to  warrant  our  determina- 
tion to  stay  the  course  toward  democracy. 
For  it  would  be  proper  for  all  concerned  to 
acknowledge  the  p.'xtnful  dilemma  of  our  na- 
tion, torn  between  the  dream  to  attain  the 
integrity  of  democratic  life  and  the  neces- 
sity to  fight  for  survival.  We  have  lost  many 
of  our  people,  our  soldiers,  our  cadremen  in 
the  past  elections,  and  undoubtedly  we  shall 
lose  many  more  in  the  coming  weeks:  we  must 
devote  a  great  deal  of  resources  to  the  exer- 
cise of  democracy  which  are  badly  needed  on 
the  battlefield:  we  run  the  risk  of  subversion 
and  division  at  a  time  when  the  nation  must 
unite  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  have 
all  accepted  the  challenge  without  a  shadow 
of  reluctance. 

It  seems  cruel  irony  that  some  of  our 
':  lends  chose  this  very  moment  to  voice 
doubt  on  our  sincerity. 


Perhaps  the  fact  that  my  Goverimient  in- 
cludes officers  of  the  armed  forces  leads  to 
misgivings,  for  I  know  of  the  Inherent  dis- 
trust toward  military  government  in  the  ad- 
vanced societies.  But  in  our  present  histori- 
cal contest,  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  are 
of  a  very  particular  nature:  700,000  of  our 
young  men  are  under  arms  in  a  nation  of  15 
million  people.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
composed  of  militarists  or  people  inclined  to 
the  u»e  of  force  or  violence,  but  of  all  genera- 
tions of  Vietnamese  within  the  age  of  offer- 
ing the  fullest  measure  of  service  to  their 
imperiled  fatherl.ind.  They  are  the  present 
and  the  future  of  our  nation. 

Furthermore,  my  Government  did  not 
sciz:"  power:  it  w.;.s  .i  civlli:>n  gov<'rnm.ent 
which,  unable  to  resolve  Instability  and  divi- 
sion, passed  on  to  the  Armed  Forces  the 
burden  of  preserving  the  nation  from  col- 
lapsing. We  then  formed  a  mi.xed  team  of 
civilian  and  military  leader?,  decided  that  our 
term  of  duty  xas  to  be  a  transitional  one, 
and  set  out  to  establish  the  very  rapid  time- 
table for  the  advent  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. We  are  now  reaching  the  final  stage 
of  that  timetable. 

Of  course,  two  years  Is  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  en- 
gaged our  country  on  the  right  path,  but  we 
are  ?;so  aware  th  it  the  tasks  which  we  have 
begun,  such  as  rural  development,  reorga- 
nization of  the  administration  and  of  the 
army,  reinforcement  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, noed  to  be  continued.  That  Is  why,  in 
good  conscience,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  run 
for  offices  in  due  democratic  process.  We 
hope  that  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  will  en- 
trust us  with  further  responsibilities  on  the 
b.isis  of  our  past  performances.  But  should 
the  people  decide  otherwise,  we  shall  readily 
accept  their  verdict. 

I  am  particularly  sad  to  hear  accusations 
that  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  will  re- 
sort to  coups  in  the  event  the  election  re- 
turns should  be  unfavorable  to  us.  We  have 
devoted  the  finest  hours  of  the  past  two 
years  to  bringing  about  the  first  democratic 
institutions  in  our  country,  we  shall  not  be 
the  ones  to  destroy  them.  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  our  soldiers,  our  civil  servants,  our 
cadremen  against  rigging  the  elections  in 
any  manner,  for  I  think  that  dishonest  elec- 
tions would  deprive  our  country  of  democ- 
racy for  a  long  period  of  time.  In  1963,  the 
people  and  the  army  overthrew  a  dictatorial 
government  which  was  Issued  from  dishonest 
elections. 

That  a  few  press  correspondents  should 
misquote  my  word  of  caution  against  unfair 
elections  and  make  it  sound  like  a  threat 
of  coup  was.  after  all  understandable.  But 
for  a  moment,  I  felt  very  discouraged  to  see 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  my  country  give 
credence  to  those  Inaccurate  reports.  Time 
and  again  I  have  proved  that  I  am  capable 
of  placing  the  interest  of  our  nation  above 
all  possible  personal  ambition:  the  decision 
I  made  on  the  30th  of  June  to  withdraw 
from  the  presidential  race  and  to  seek  the 
vice  presidency  instead  was  another  Instance 
of  my  sincerity. 

I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  attributing 
to  ill  faith  on  the  part  of  my  Government 
the  difficulties  that  the  candidates  may  en- 
counter In  their  c.impalgning.  My  country 
is  short  on  physical  facilities,  several  of  our 
airfields  are  still  unsafe,  and  the  wind  blows 
where  it  may.  In  my  opinion,  a  dignified  at- 
titude for  those  among  us  who  ambition  to 
be  public  servants  by  popular  choice  should 
be  to  endure  those  misfortunes  and  per- 
severe In  seeking  the  support  of  the  electo- 
rate, and  not  to  display  resentment  against 
the  adverse  conditions  which  prevail  for  our 
entire  people.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  our  Government  has  done  its  very 
best  to  give  all  candidates  a  fair  share  of 
the  means  for  campaigning.  The  same 
amount  of  money  Is  allotted  to  all  tickets. 
The  government  television  and  radio  allow 
equal  time  to  all  candidates  in  direct  broad- 


cast, and  anybody  in  Viet  Nam  can  testify 
that  those  means  are  used  at  their  fullest 
capacity  by  our  opponents.  The  Vietnamese 
press  is  free,  and,  in  part,  quite  virulently 
anti-governmental.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  press  is  at  full  liberty  to  cover  the 
campaign  and  the  forthcoming  elections. 

If  by  the  standards  of  a  country  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  exercise  of  democracy, 
and  free  from  the  predicaments  of  war  and 
underdevelopment,  our  election  still  present 
serious  shortcomings,  I  am  the  first  Viet- 
namese to  deplore  that  situation.  But  I  can 
.<^ay  without  any  doubt  In  my  conscience  that, 
my  Government  dees  not  deserve  any  lessor 
in  honesty  and  patriotism  from  any  quarter 

I  am  afraid  that  persistent  criticism  with- 
out substantiated  evidence  on  the  part  of 
some  prominent  American  figures  may,  in 
the  long  run.  Impair  the  harmony  of  our 
Joint  efforts.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  proud 
people;  they  will  accept  any  amount  of  trib- 
ulations and  sufferings,  but  their  dead  count 
as  muoh  as  the  dead  from  all  the  friendly 
l-^uds,  and  they  will  admit  no  discrimina- 
tion In  all  the  men's  supreme  tribute  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity. 

I  see  an  urgent  need,  ilr.  President,  fr,r 
all  of  us  to  keep  an  appropriate  perspective 
In  the  partnership  between  nations,  large 
and  small,  which  are  in  pursuit  of  a  comm.^n 
ideal,  for  Intemperate  reliance  upon  the 
physical  scale  of  strength  would  be  the  neg.i- 
tion  of  that  very  Ideal. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
letter  to  all  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  stand  in  profoxuid  respect  for  the  great 
traditions  of  democracy  and  Justice  em- 
bodied In  your  Institutions.  I  greatly  value 
the  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  cause  of  Viet  Nam,  and  I  am 
always  ready  to  discuss  in  total  candor  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther examine  the  developments  concerning 
the  common  endeavor  of  our  two  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguten  Cao  Ky. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  January  23 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  I 
doubt  that  the  American  people  will  tol- 
erate an  unduly  prolonged  war.  Over  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  more  and  more 
people  have  begun  to  suspect  that  our 
bombing  effort  in  North  Vietnam  has 
failed  to  bring  the  war  dramatically 
nearer  a  conclusion — not  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  air  and  sea  power,  but  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion in  its  conduct  of  the  war  to  permit 
our  air  and  sea  power  to  be  used  against 
many  highly  significant  military  tar- 
gets. The  speech  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Au- 
gust 8,  resting  as  it  does  on  factual  in- 
formation, has  confirmed  this  suspicion. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  minority  leader's  speech 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  speech 
ignores  the  basic  objectives  of  the  air 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam  not  to 
waste  American  lives  needlessly  on  tar- 
gets that  do  not  contribute  significantly 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort.  Does 
the  Secretary  really  think  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  port  at  Haiphong, 
through  which  each  month  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  petroleum,  heavy 
weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  have 
been  flowing  to  feed  the  war  effort  of 
North  Vietnam,  does  not  "contribute 
significantly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  effort"?  Does  he  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  believe  that  the 
Doumer  Bridge  in  Hanoi  and  the  rail 
yards  10  miles  below  the  Red  Chinese 
border,  both  of  which  were  struck  by 
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our  planes  since  the  House  minority 
leader's  speech,  have  not  been  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  effort?  If  they  have  not,  then 
why,  indeed,  were  the  latter  two  targets 
struck?  And  is  it  not  significant  that 
former  President  Eisenhower,  a  great 
military  leader  in  his  own  right,  publicly 
supported  these  latest  strikes  on  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  north? 

Airfields  in  North  Vietnam  supporting 
Mig  fighter  attacks  on  ''>ur  planes  have 
not  5*et  been  struck.  Operations  from  one 
or  more  of  these  fields  caused  two  of  our 
Navy  bombers,  striking  targets  near 
Hanoi  on  Monday,  to  stray  over  Red 
China  and  be  shot  down  in  their  efforts  to 
elude  the  faster  Mig  fighters.  If  these 
airfields  had  been  destroyed,  another  in- 
cident involving  Red  China  would  have 
been  avoided  and  four  Navy  airmen  and 
two  planes  would  not  have  been  lost. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  said  that 
other  basic  objectives  of  the  air  cam- 
paign are  "not  to  take  actions  which 
would  broaden  the  war,  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional combatants  at  the  cost  of  count- 
less American  lives,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
devastation  and  civilian  casualties  in 
North  Vietnam."  If  there  are  military 
targets  in  civilian  populated  areas,  ap- 
propriate warnings  by  radio  or  dropped 
leaflets  could  be  furnished  stating  that 
these  targets  were  subject  to  attack  and 
that  civilians  should  leave  the  area. 

Nor  do  I  know  of  any  military  leader  in 
the  Pentagon  or  in  the  field,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  who  wishes  to  see 
the  war  widened  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Red  China  coming  into  the  war  more 
than  they  have  already.  If  the  leaders  in 
Moscow  and  Peiping  are  convinced  that 
such  action  would  cause  them  to  pay  too 
high  a  price,  they  will  not  come  in — even 
though  a  few  editorial  alarmists  say  they 
will — although  there  may  be  all  kinds  of 
dire  threats  calculated  to  deter  our  tar- 
geting effort. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  threatening 
language  we  can  expect  has  been  re- 
vealed following  the  shooting  down  over 
Red"  China  of  two  of  our  Navy  bombers. 
Peking  termed  the  incident  a  "blatant 
provocation"  said  that  our  attacks  on 
new  military  targets  was  a  '"grave  esca- 
lation" of  the  war,  and  obliquely  hinted 
at  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  war. 

Reaction  from  some  quarters  in  the 
United  States  portrays  a  picture  of 
hand  wringing  and  great  anxiety.  The 
suggestion  has  even  been  made  that 
we  will  not  hit  military  targets  in  the 
30-mile  buffer  zone  anymore — that  is, 
the  area  of  North  Vietnam  within  30 
miles  of  the  Red  Chinese  border.  It  is 
just  such  a  response  which  could  invite 
the  Red  Chinese  leaders  to  miscalculate 
and,  assuming  weakness  and  irresolute- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
think  that  their  greater  involvement  in 
the  war  would  not  be  followed  by  disaster 
for  them,  because  we  would  return  to  the 
"privileged  sanctuary"  doctrine  of  the 
Korean  war. 

There  is  a  risk  that  these  leaders  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  willpower  of 
the  United  States  to  make  them  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  greater  intervention  in 
the  war.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rLsk  that, 
if  the  war  continues  at  its  present  pace 
and  eventually  North  Vietnam  is  unable 


to  sustain  its  militai-y  operations  in  the 
south.  Red  China  will  come  into  the 
v.'ar  in  pursuit  of  her  statement  that 
she  will  not  permit  North  Vietnam  to  be 
defeated  militarily.  But  these  are  all 
risks  which  were  assumed,  or  certainly 
should  have  been  assumed,  when  the 
first  American  combat  troops  were  sent 
to  South  Vietnam;  and  they  are  risks, 
moreover,  which  our  military  leaders 
regard  as  highly  improbable. 

Until  the  Korean  war,  there  never  was 
a  time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  an 
American  soldier  was  committed  to  battle 
that  he  did  not  have  the  assurance  that 
he  would  be  sustained  and  protected  by 
all  of  our  military  power.  When  this 
policy  was  abandoned  by  the  "privileged 
sanctuary"  doctrine,  as  applied  to  mili- 
tary targets  beyond  the  Yalu  River,  the 
American  and  United  Nations  forces 
were  deprived  of  a  victory,  and  a  hostile 
stalemate  has  continued  ever  since. 

A  great  many  patriotic  Americans 
stand  in  abhorrence  of  the  thought  that 
the  hostile  Korean  stalemate  may  be  re- 
peated in  Vietnam.  And  as  the  weekly 
casualty  reports  continue  to  add  to  our 
tragic  toll — over  12,000  killed  and  76,000 
wounded  so  far,  including  7,700  killed 
in  the  last  12  months — more  patriotic 
Americans  are  expressing  the  view  that 
if  the  administration  is  miwilling,  in  the 
name  of  "restraint" — whatever  that 
means — to  take  the  risks  which  should 
have  been  assumed  when  we  first  be- 
came involved  in  combat  operations  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  if  because  of  this  un- 
willingness the  war  is  going  to  be  a  pro- 
longed war,  then  we  should  get  out. 
Either  of  these  alternatives  involves  a 
disaster — a  disaster  in  the  form  of  more 
and  more  casualties  to  our  American 
fighting  men  and  those  of  our  allies  if  the 
war  is  prolonged,  or  a  disaster  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  because 
the  United  States  has  not  made  good 
on  its  word  and  pulled  into  a  shell  of  iso- 
lationism. If  I  correctly  judge  the  mood 
of  the  American  people,  they  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis- 
aster of  more  and  more  casualties  from 
an  unduly  prolonged  war  is  the  greater. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  think  it  is  right  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  having  to  make  such  a 
miserable  choice.  To  them  it  seems  un- 
thinkable that  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  must  settle  for  such  a  choice. 
However,  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  this 
administration  is  swiftly  moving  them 
to  make  it. 

In  this  climate  of  public  opinion,  a  few 
Republicans  are  making  overtures  to  the 
voters  by  suggesting  "disengagement" 
of  the  United  States  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  a  "modicum  of  embarrass- 
ment." If  this  idea  is  pursued,  they  could 
nominate  for  President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  a  candidate  who  offers  the 
American  people  the  choice  of  the  dis- 
aster of  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  without 
achieving  our  objectives — reneging  on 
our  commitment,  letting  the  Communist 
wars  of  so-called  national  liberation  suc- 
ceed, permitting  Southeast  Asia  to  fall 
to  the  Communist  world,  intensif  yinc  the 
danger  to  the  Philippines,  Korea,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Taiwan.  India,  and 
Pakistan;   not   to  mention  encouraging 


Castro  Communist  revolutions  in  Latin 
America,  and  destroying  the  confidence 
of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere  in 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States. 

This  choice  would  be  juxtaposed 
against  a  choice  seemingly  to  be  offered 
by  the  administration  in  the  form  of 
the  disaster  of  more  and  more  casual- 
ties due  to  a  prolonged  war,  involving 
more  and  more  of  our  ground  forces, 
while  at  the  same  time  living  up  to  our 
commitment.  Such  a  disaster  would  be 
justified  by  scaring  the  people  into  a  be- 
lief that  shortening  the  war  by  making 
full  use  of  the  conventional  capability  of 
our  air  and  sea  power  would  widen  the 
war,  because  Red  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  would  come  into  the  war  more 
than  they  have  already.  This  would  im- 
ply, of  course,  that  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  convince 
the  leaders  of  these  countries  that  such 
action  on  their  part  would  be  most  un- 
profitable to  them. 

A  Republican  Party  offer  of  the  dis- 
aster of  pulling  out  before  achieving  our 
objectives  would  be  fraught  with  peril 
to  this  country's  future  and  to  the  future 
of  the  free  world;  and  it  would  be  per- 
ilous to  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  might  be  attempted  in  the  name 
of  a  Republican  Peace  Party,  but  these 
would  be  false  colors  because  it  would  be 
a  "peace-at-any-price"  party.  It  would 
repudiate  a  basic  principle  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  which  characterized  8 
years  of  peace  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration — that  the  only  way  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion is  through  firm  and  resolute — not 
belligerent — policies  and  actions,  the 
kind  which  have  not,  I  regret  to  say, 
characterized  the  administration  since 
1960,  except  for  a  brief  period  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  the 
American  people  will  not  have  to  make 
such  a  choice.  I  pray  that  Frank  Trager, 
professor  of  international  affairs  of  New 
York  University,  is  right  in  his  optimistic 
view  that  the  clash  of  regular  armies 
could  end  before  the  close  of  1967 — in 
the  July  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine.  I  hope  the  President  will  as- 
sume the  risks,  which  should  have  been 
assumed  when  the  first  American  combat 
soldiers  were  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
use  our  air  and  sea  power  to  its  fullest 
effectiveness  in  order  to  shorten  the  war, 
hold  down  our  casualties,  and  make  our 
word  good.  But  if  this  is  not  done — and 
for  too  long  it  has  not  been  done — the 
Republican  Party  has  a  responsibility  to 
offer  the  American  people  a  better  choice 
than  an  ignominious  withdrawal  and  a 
Communist  victory.  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  offer  to  shorten  the  war  and  live 
up  to  our  commitment — to  uphold  that 
commitment  in  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression,  and  to  avoid  needless  cas- 
ualties by  supporting  our  fighting  men 
with  the  maximum  use  of  our  air  and 
sea  power. 

This  does  not  mean  more  bombing. 
It  means  less  bombing  of  targets  of  rel- 
atively little  military  significance  and 
bombing  of  targets  with  maximum  mili- 
tary significance.  It  does  not  mean  killing 
more  North  Vietnamese  civilians.  Appro- 
priate v.arninns  can  be  given  to  satisfy 
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our  moral  responsibility  on  this  point. 
It  does  not  mean  Invading  North  Viet- 
nam and  thereby  risking  a  parallel  to 
the  Korean  war.  It  does  not  mean  a  wider 
war,  because  resolute  leadership,  backed 
by  our  economic  and  military  power,  is 
capable  of  convincing  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China  that  it  will  be  a  disaster 
for  them  to  come  further  into  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  the  choice  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  offer  must  include 
the  willingness  and  imagination  to  ex- 
plore every  reasonable  avenue  to  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means — 
at  the  conference  table.  This  does  not 
imply  settlement  of  the  kind  which 
would  permit  Communist  aggression  to 
pay  off,  but  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  minimal  objectives  outlined  by  the 
President — with  North  Vietnam  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  territorial  integrity 
and  South  Vietnam  being  left  alone  to 
settle  Its  own  destiny,  free  from  force, 
violence,  and  terror  directed,  supplied, 
and  controlled  from  the  north  and  free 
from  Invasion  of  troops  from  the  north. 
And  In  our  exploration  of  the  avenue  for 
peaceful  settlement,  more  encourage- 
ment should  be  furnished  continued 
meetings  and  initiatives  of  the  All-Asian 
Peace  Conference,  which  I  recommended 
in  my  Senate  speech  of  February  25  last 
year  and  which  was  formally  proposed 
by  Thailand's  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman  In  early  August  last  year. 

The  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical influence  the  members  of  the 
Conference  can  bring,  individusilly  and 
collectively,  upon  North  Vietnam's  will 
to  continue  its  aggression,  has  a  great 
potential  In  bringing  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia.  lAst  June,  10 
Asian  nations  met  in  Seoul,  Korea,  os- 
tensibly for  economic  cooperation.  They 
consented  to  let  President  Park  of  South 
Korea,  In  his  role  as  President  of  the 
Conference,  Issue  a  political  communique, 
endorsing  both  the  American  and  South 
Korean  position  in  Vietnam.  Japan  did 
not  put  its  name  to  the  communique,  but 
It  did  not  say  "No"  either.  And  as  the 
allied  position  improves  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Japan  can  be  expected  to  assmne 
great  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  resistance  to  aggression. 

Election  of  a  Republican  President  in 
1968  with  a  purposefulness  In  keeping 
with  our  party's  traditions  would  destroy 
any  hope  of  Hanoi  that  a  change  In  ad- 
ministrations would  relax  our  commit- 
ment. This  fact  alone  could  shorten  the 
war  and  further  the  cause  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

The  most  knowledgeable  reports  I  have 
seen  from  Vietnam  indicate  that  the  war 
is  going  badly  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong.  At  such  a  time,  one 
could  expect  the  Communist  psychologi- 
cal warfare  to  be  tntensifled — for  this 
offers  the  only  possible  means  of  defeat- 
ing the  allies.  The  American  people  are 
being  fed  suggestions  of  a  stalemate  and 
the  Illusion  that  a  imilateral  cessation 
of  the  use  of  our  air  and  sea  power  on 
military  targets  in  the  north  is  the  ave- 
nue to  a  peaceful  settlement.  But  it  is  this 
very  activity,  our  bombing  program  in 
the  north,  which  limits  the  level  of  sup- 
plies and,  therefore,  the  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  guerrilla  forces 


which    can    be    sustained    for    combat 
against  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Any  allied  leader  of  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  would  term  it  a  "disaster"  to 
withhold  our  pressure  upon  the  logistics 
operations  of  the  north,  for  this  would 
lead  to  far  more  casualities  to  our  own 
forces;  and,  instead,  for  2  years  the  plea 
has  been  to  increase  this  pressure. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  yesterday, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  pointed 
out  that  had  it  not  been  for  our  air 
activity  over  North  Vietnam,  we  could 
well  have  required  1,300,000  ground-force 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  instead  of  the 
number  we  now  have  there;  and  the 
number  of  casualties  from  such  an  en- 
larged war  can  well  be  imagined. 

Once  North  Vietnam  ceases  and  de- 
sists from  directing,  controlling,  and 
supplying  the  Vietcong  in  the  south — 
one  of  our  minimal  objectives  in  the 
war — the  backbone  of  the  guerrilla  infra- 
structure in  the  south  will  be  broken,  the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam  can  steadily  take 
over  responsibility  for  providing  secu- 
rity— although  not  necessarily  within  the 
6-month  period  provided  by  the  Manila 
Declaration — and  pacification  can  move 
rapidly  forward.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
pacification  program  cannot  make  prog- 
ress unless  North  Vietnam  leaves  its 
neighbor  alone.  But  victory  against  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  is  essential  If  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  to  have 
confidence  in  their  government.  Without 
such  confidence,  pacification  will  con- 
tinue to  be  most  difficult  and  take  far 
longer — and  this  means  a  greater  cost 
In  human  lives  and  suffering  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  never  been 
a  war  which  was  so  intensely  covered  by 
the  press.  With  literally  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals writing  about  various  aspects 
of  the  war,  the  pacification  program,  and. 
Indeed,  every  aspect  of  life  in  South  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  to  be  expected  that  personal 
views  of  the  writers  and  reporters  wlU 
creep  into  their  stories  bearing  the  date- 
line, "Saigon."  Some  commentators  and 
columnists,  in  turn,  rest  their  efforts  on 
some  of  these  stories  because  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  South 
Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  stories  represent  a  quick 
visit  to  Saigon  which,  though  important, 
does  not  provide  the  perspective  gained 
from  close,  personal  observation  In  the 
field,  such  as  I  fortunately  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have.  The  net  result  is  that 
many  conscientious  Americans  are  con- 
fused, and  the  confusion  is  compounded 
when  some  Members  of  Congress,  who 
have  access  to  classified  and  generally 
accurate  information,  express  sharply 
different  views  on  the  war. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  prices 
that  citizens  must  pay  for  the  blessing 
of  liberty.  All  I  can  do  is  do  my  best  to 
present  the  picture  as  I  see  it,  resting  my 
judgment  on  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion available  to  me.  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts in  whom  I  have  confidence,  and  my 
own  experience  and  observations.  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  said  will  be  of  benefit 
to  my  country,  first,  and  to  my  party, 
second. 


IOWA  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
STATIONS  EXERCISE  LAUDABLE 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi*  President,  on  the  last 
weekend  of  July,  riunors  were  rife 
throughout  the  Nation  of  impending  ra- 
cial strife. 

If  there  was  any  time  in  which  re- 
straint was  demanded  of  the  news  media 
to  avoid  inflaming  the  public  even  more, 
it  was  that  weekend. 

To  the  credit  of  most  news  media, 
enough  restraint  was  shown  that  this 
rumor  was  not  picked  up  and  broadcast 
as  a  fact.  In  other  words,  the  news  media, 
for  the  most  part,  demonstrated  adher- 
ence to  a  high  standard  of  ethics. 

The  WMT  stations  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  were  among  the  responsible  radio 
and  television  stations  displaying  sound 
judgment  by  declining  to  add  their  voices 
to  the  nmiormongers. 

On  August  2,  WMT  stations  broadcast 
an  editorial  which  shed  some  background 
on  that  tension-ridden  weekend.  It  is  an 
example  of  responsibility  and  self-con- 
trol which  should  be  practiced  by  all  the 
news  media. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
broadcast  editorial,  entitled  "Rumors" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  WMT  stations  editorial,  Aug.  2,  1967] 

RXIMOIIS 

During  World  War  Two,  when  propaganda 
was  considered  a  potent  weapon  by  both 
Bides,  the  Office  of  War  Information  made 
a  careful  study  of  rumors  .  .  .  how  they  start 
and  how  they  could  be  effectively  dealt 
with.  They  discovered  one  thing  for  sure. 
No  matter  how  false  or  ridiculous  a  rumor 
may  be,  you  cant  stop  It  by  denying  it. 
Usually,  It  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 
That's  why  this  station  and  other  responsible 
media  refxised  to  deny  or  even  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  wild  rumors  which 
swept  Cedar  Rapids  and  other  Iowa  cities  last 
weekend.  The  lunacy.  In  fact,  was  nation- 
wide. The  same  Idiotic  stories  that  circulated 
here  were  being  repeated  throughout  the 
country. 

We  can  tell  you  now  that  these  completely 
false  rumors  about  Impending  racial  strife 
m  Cedar  Rapids  almost  reached  explosive 
proportions.  WMT  and  other  stations  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  phone  calls — ranging 
from  rational  requests  for  Information  to 
hysterical  diatribes.  Sporting  goods  stores 
sold  more  guns  and  ammunition  than  at  the 
height  of  the  hunting  season  .  .  .  and  the 
sales  were  made  to  white  men.  The  City  of 
Cedar  Rapids  was  forced  to  spend  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  in  overtime  pay  to 
reinforce  the  police  and  fire  departments 
against  the  threat  of  trigger-happy  whites. 
Inflamed  by  nothing  but  completely  false 
rumors,  too  absurb  to  repeat.  The  Iowa  High- 
way Patrol,  police  and  sheriff's  offices  across 
the  state  had  to  do  likewise. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  have  no  choice 
but  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency  .  .  . 
and  to  hope  that  emergency  never  material- 
izes. And  of  course  It  didn't.  The  only  ar- 
rests were  four  irresponsible  teenagers  hop- 
ing to  stir  up  some  excitement  In  a  car 
equipped  with  a  homemade  arsenal.  The  con- 
clusions are  obvious  and  painful. 

In  the  word;;  of  today's  youth,  we  lost  our 
cool. 

If  a  fabric  of  completely  false  rumors  can 
whip  up  something  approaching  mass  hys- 
teria, how  would  me  react  In  the  face  of  a 
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real  emergency?  Democracy,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  government,  requires  respon- 
slblllty  and  self-control  by  Its  citizens.  The 
threats  to  our  free  society  are  apt  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  In  the  years 
ahead.  Our  survival  demands  that  we  learn 
how  to  keep  our  cool. 


THE   LIMITING  FACTOR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  lead  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Limiting  Factor,"  exempli- 
fies once  again  the  sound  and  perceptive 
economic  principles  and  writings  of  that 
great  newspaper. 

Commenting  on  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  it  points  out: 

There  Is  one  economic  argument  for  the 
tax  increase,  however.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  lesser  evil  Is  to  risk  the  sharp  but  tem- 
porary pain  of  a  recession  rather  than  accept 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  deficit  will 
bring  the  more  permanent  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  sharp  inflation. 

This  is  another  way  of  expressing  an 
idea  I  brought  out  in  a  speech  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  I  said  that  it  appears 
we  are  headed  either  for  recession  or  de- 
pression. A  tax  increase  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  domestic  spending  could  result  in 
a  recession;  but  i'  we  continue  to  have 
multi-billion  dollar  deflcits  and  the  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  which 
such  deficits  inevitably  bring  with  them, 
we  will  have  a  depression,  and  in  my  book, 
the  choice  is  quite  obvious.  It  may  be  se- 
rious and  painful,  but  a  recession  is  far, 
far  better  than  a  depression. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  what  I 
and  many  others  have  been  pointing  out 
for  a  long  time — the  need  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  establish  priorities  in  do- 
mestic spending,  rather  than  trying  to 
do  everything  at  once.  The  failure  of 
the  administration  and  its  leadership  in 
Congress  to  establish  and  act  accord- 
ing to  such  priorities  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor reasons  for  the  critical  economic  sit- 
uation facing  the  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  splendid  editorial,  entitled 
"The  Limiting  Factor"  and  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of '  August  23, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Limiting  Factor 

The  Administration  is  having  a  tough  time 
Belling  Its  surcharge  proposals  and  Its  dis- 
comfiture nicely  underlines  certain  economic 
truths. 

Back  in  1960,  remember,  all  the  talk  was 
of  the  need  to  "get  this  country  moving 
again."  The  complaint  was  that  while  the 
nation  was  growing  economically,  it  was  not 
growing  fast  enough.  Part  of  the  cure,  as 
prescribed  by  two  Democratic  Presidents, 
was  to  cut  taxes. 

No  one  can  quarrel  much  with  the  high 
premium  placed  on  growth,  although  It 
sometimes  seems  excessively  prized.  Without 
the  wealth  and  Jobs  an  expanding  economy 
creates,  the  nation  can  have  little  hope  of 
attaining  many  of  Its  other  goals.  Most  es- 
peciaUy  it  cannot  hope  to  effectively  combat 
poverty. 

What's  more,  the  tax  cut  the  Presidents 
proposed  did  succeed  tn  speeding  the  growth 
rate.  This  success  was  widely  credited  to  the 
"new  economics,"  but  that  brajid  of  -Uchemy 
has  not  produced  much  gold  since.  The  stodgy 


old  economics  had  long  argued  that  oppres- 
sive tax  rates  hinder  growth,  and  that  la  the 
truth  which  seems  reinforced  by  experience 
In  the  1960s. 

Now  the  Administration  comes  to  tell  us 
that  taxes  must  go  up  again.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  low  taxes  are  not  the  only  In- 
gredient necessary  for  growth.  Reasonably 
stable  prices,  which  allow  long-range  business 
planning,  are  perhaps  even  more  necessary. 
And  price  stability,  already  queasy,  could 
get  quite  sick  indeed  in  the  face  of  a  $29 
billion  Federal  deficit. 

The  Administration  argues  that  business 
tDday  could  stand  higher  taxes  without  harm, 
but  that  conclusion  stirs  doubt  even  in  cita- 
dels of  the  new  economics.  The  New  York 
■nmes  and  the  Washington  Poet,  for  instance, 
seem  to  believe  the  real  reason  for  the  sur- 
charge proposal  is  to  spare  the  President  the 
embarrassment  of  a  record-shattering  deficit 
in  an  election  year. 

There  Is  one  economic  argument  for  the 
tax  increase,  however.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  lesser  evil  Is  to  risk  the  sharp  but  tem- 
porary pain  of  a  recession  rather  than  accept 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  deficit  will 
bring  the  more  permanent  debilitating  effects 
of  sharp  inflation. 

Such  a  choice  of  evils  would  have  been 
unnecessary  if  Government  spending  had 
been  kept  In  check.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
blame  the  spending  spurt  on  Vietnam,  but  It 
Is  a  short-sighted  budget  planner  who  for- 
gets that  national  defense  may  assert  its 
overriding  claim  at  any  moment.  Besides 
since  1960  defense  costs  Increased  50  ^r,  while 
cash  outlay  for  non-defense  items  soared 
61^;. 

It  Is  also  all  very  well  to  argue  that  the 
tax  increase  is  only  temporary,  but  history 
flashes  the  warning  that  temporary  war  taxes 
tend  to  become  permanent.  The  wariUng  Is 
particularly  apt  because  when  the  Viet- 
namese fighting  ends  we  may  well  be  faced 
with  the  tremendously  expensive  prospect  of 
matching  the  Soviet  Union  In  antimissile  de- 
fenses. A  sudden  plunge  In  defense  spending 
Is  far  from  certain. 

It  seems  wise  to  wonder,  then,  what  effect 
the  tax  surcharge  will  have  on  economic 
growth  even  if  It  does  not  provoke  any  Im- 
mediate recession.  Certainly  if  the  nation  Is 
to  be  visited  with  a  series  of  boosts,  simply 
because  the  Government  insists  on  splrallng 
its  spending,  there  will  not  be  a  very  favor- 
able climate  for  expansion. 

The  corollary  Is — or  would  be  under  sensi- 
ble economic  management — that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  In  fact  contain  Its  spending 
In  order  to  avoid  growth-depressant  rates  of 
taxation.  Those  who  talk,  for  example,  of  a 
lot  more  money  for  cities  had  better  start 
to  talk,  too,  of  cutting  back  elsewhere  on 
domestic  spending. 

For  what  should  be  clear  about  the  pres- 
ent economic  quandary  Is  that  It  resulted 
from  a  failure  to  set  priorities,  from  a  failure 
to  recognize  that  the  Federal  budget  does 
have  at  least  rough  limits — limits  set  not  by 
a  hidebound  tradition  of  stinginess,  but  by 
the  Administration's  own  cherished  goal  of 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  chair) .) 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

(At  10  o'cloclE  and  57  minutes  a.m.,  on 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
prejudicing  my  rights  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quor\un. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoitim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  QUOTA  ON  IMPORTS 
OF  OIL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  today  introduced  a  biU 
which  would  establish  a  legislative  quota 
on  imports  of  oil.  The  following  Senators 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation: Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Yarbor- 
oxjGH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 
Before  the  close  of  the  session  today,  an- 
other Senator  may  ask  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  many  nations  of  the 
free  world,  particularly  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  today  face  a  threat- 
ening and  costly  situation  because  their 
traditional  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  have  been  disrupted. 
The  director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  recently 
stated  that  a  study  of  the  implications 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis  showed  that 
"Japan  and  the  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope stood  to  lose  upward  of  80  percent 
of  their  oil  supply.  By  contrast,  less 
than  3  percent  of  our  own  supply  would 
be  affected."  That  is  not  the  full  story, 
because  when  the  dictators  of  the  Middle 
East  cut  off  their  oU  from  the  consuming 
countries,  the  United  States  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  shut-in  capacity 
available  for  such  an  emergency.  Not 
only  was  this  reserve  sufficient  to  replace 
the  3  percent  of  our  requirements  previ- 
ously supplied  by  the  Middle  East,  but 
In  addition  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
supply  substantial  quantities  to  our 
friends  of  the  free  world  who  were  heav- 
ily dependent  on  the  Middle  East. 
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In  brief,  this  very  recent  experience 
presents  the  reasons  and  justification 
and  need  for  the  bill  I  have  Introduced, 
much  more  forcefully  than  any  words 
could  possibly  portray. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  Nation,  through  the  years,  has 
encouraged  the  development  within  our 
own  borders  of  a  strong  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry.  Credit  for  this  fortunate 
situation  must  be  shared  by  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral oil-producing  States  which  have  all 
contributed  in  providing  policies  enabling 
and  encouraging  the  development  of  a 
domestic  industry  which  is  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Whatever  problems  we  have 
had  in  assisting  friendly  nations  in  meet- 
ing their  petroleum  needs  as  a  result  of 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis,  it  takes  lit- 
tle imagination  to  visualize  how  much 
more  acute  those  problems  woiild  be  if  the 
United  States  were  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle East  or  African  oil  to  fuel  our  indus- 
trial machines,  our  automobiles  and 
trucks,  our  trains,  to  heat  our  homes, 
and  to  supply  our  military  forces,  includ- 
ing the  troops  in  Vietnam.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  domestic  petroleum  industry 
able  to  rise  to  the  emergency,  we  would 
be  in  a  desperate  crisis.  As  In  World  War 
I.  World  War  n,  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  1956  Suez  crisis,  the  current  Middle 
East  episode  persuasively  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
become  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  our  oil  supplies.  This  vital  lesson  has 
been  repeatedly  impressed  upon  us :  that 
America's  economic  strength,  its  military 
supremacy,  its  freedom,  its  influence  In 
the  world,  all  depend  heavHy  upon  the 
health  of  the  domestic  oil-producing  in- 
dustry and  its  capability  of  meeting  our 
growing  petroleum  needs. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  action  It  took  in  1955  in 
establishing  in  the  law  what  has  become 
to  be  known  as  the  national  defense 
amendment.  This  provision  was  reviewed 
and  strengthened  in  1958  and  again  was 
incorporated  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  is  a  brocd  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  President  to  take  action 
whenever  imports  of  a  commodity 
threaten  the  security  of  the  Nation.  It 
was  under  this  authority  that  in  1959  the 
President  by  proclamation  established 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  which 
continues  in  effect  today  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous  petro- 
leum industry  to  serve  the  national  se- 
curity. We  have  now  had  8  years  of  ex- 
perience with  this  program.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  now  review  this  matter 
and,  based  upon  the  lessons  of  this  8 
years  of  experience,  take  action  which 
will  assure  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tive of  the  program;  namely,  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  Nation. 

During  this  8  years,  the  program  hsis 
served  well.  I  am  convinced  that  in  its 
absence,  imports  of  petroleum  would  be 
much  greater  than  they  are  today,  and 
our  domestic  industry  would  have  suf- 
fered commensurately.  I  do  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  the  administrators  of  the 


program,  because  they  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult task  and  in  the  main  have  handled 
it  well;  but  like  any  governmental  under- 
taking of  this  type,  it  invites  continuous 
maneuver  by  those  who  seek  exceptions 
and  special  treatment.  This  has  been  the 
experience  in  the  administration  of  this 
program;  and  as  a  result,  the  adminis- 
trators of  this  program  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  forever  importuned  and 
pressured  by  those  who  seek  a  favored 
position,  exception,  or  special  treatment. 
If  the  program  has  proven  its  value,  and 
I  believe  it  has,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  review 
the  program  based  on  its  8  years  of  ex- 
perience and  to  provide  further  legisla- 
tive guidelines,  confirmed  by  this  experi- 
ence to  be  worthy  and  justified.  By  doing 
so.  Congress  would  lessen  the  burden  on 
the  administrators  of  the  program  and 
protect  them  from  the  incessant  and 
endless  applications  for  exceptions  and 
special  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
the  interest  of  good  government.  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  review  its  broad  del- 
egation of  authority  under  the  national 
security  amendment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  and,  in  the  light  of 
the  intervening  experience,  surround  it 
with  reasonable  and  appropriate  legis- 
lative guidelines  which,  in  our  best 
judgment,  will  assure  the  objective  of 
this  law — namely,  the  protection  of  the 
national  security. 

The  demand  for  oil  in  the  United 
States  currently  is  in  the  order  of  12 
million  barrels  daily.  Prior  to  the  cur- 
rent Middle  East  crisis,  total  imports  of 
oil  were  averaging  about  2,500,000  bar- 
rels daily.  Of  this  total  amount  of  im- 
ports, about  1  million  barrels  daily  is 
residual  fuel  oil.  This  is  a  heavy  fuel  oil 
which  is  used  by  industry  and  large  com- 
mercial users.  Under  the  present  man- 
datory oil  import  program,  there  are 
two  separate  programs,  one  for  residual 
fuel  oil  and  the  other  for  crude  oil  and 
light  petroleum  products.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  does  not  cover  residual  fuel 
oil.  The  present  administrative  program 
covering  residual  fuel  oil  would  continue 
unchanged.  The  bill  would  apply  only  to 
imports  of  crude  oil  and  light  products 
which  have  been  averaging  in  the  order 
of  1,500,000  barrels  daily.  My  bill  basic- 
ally is  designed  to  write  the  present  man- 
datory oil  import  program  for  crude  oil 
and  light  products  into  law.  It  would  not 
require  any  major  overhaul  or  alteration 
in  the  present  program.  What  it  would 
do  is  establish  a  few  principal  legisla- 
tive guidelines,  leaving  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  with  broad  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  administration 
of  the  program  within  these  legislative 
guidelines. 

EXPLANATION   OF  BILL 

Under  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  effect  since  1959, 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  two 
areas:  First,  district  I-IV  which  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  the 
States  of  the  United  States  except  those 
States  in  district  V;  and,  second,  district 
V  which  includes  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Nevada.  California,  Oregon.  Washington, 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Under  the  program, 
these  two  geographical  areas  are  treated 


separately  and  differently;  and  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  would  continue  this 
treatment. 

Paragraph  (e)  of  the  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  legislative  limit  on  tmp>orts  into 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies, 
that  is  district  I-IV,  of  12.2  percent  of 
oil  production  in  that  area.  The  12.2-per- 
cent limitation  is  the  same  that  is  pres- 
ently in  effect  under  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program.  This  limitation  has  been 
in  effect  since  the  latter  part  of  1962.  This 
is  the  key  provision  of  the  import  pro- 
gram. If  the  program  is  to  be  meaning- 
ful and  effective,  if  it  is  to  have  stability 
and  if  the  industry  is  to  have  confidence 
in  the  program,  this  limitation  on  im- 
ports into  district  I-IV  must  be  firmly 
established.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
past  year,  administrative  actions  have 
been  taken  which  very  seriously  threaten 
the  stabiUty  and  integrity  of  the  12.2 
limitation.  I  refer  to  the  administrative 
actions  involving  first,  petrochemical 
feedstocks;  second,  foreign  trade  zones; 
third,  authorization  for  imports  of  as- 
phalt outside  the  12.2  limitation;  fourth, 
the  recent  action  which  defines  No.  4 
fuel  oil  as  residual  fuel  oil  and,  there- 
fore, permits  its  importation  outside  the 
12.2  limitation;  and,  fifth,  the  recent  pro- 
posals regarding  low  sulphur  fuel  oil 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

In  addition  to  these  actions  there  are 
now  pending  before  the  administrators  of 
the  program  a  number  of  applications 
involving  the  establishment  of  refineries 
and  petrochemical  plants  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  all 
of  which  seek  separate  treatment  and  ex- 
ceptions which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount 
to  some  125,000  barrels  daily  which  would 
enter  the  United  States  outside  the  12.2 
limit. 

An  example  which  clearly  shows  the 
need  for  firmly  establishing  the  12.2  limit 
by  law  involves  imports  from  Canada. 
Under  the  Presidential  proclamation  es- 
tablishing the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram, imports  from  Canada  are  within 
the  12.2  limit.  In  carrying  out  this  man- 
date, imports  from  Canada  each  year  es- 
timated and  included  within  the  12.2 
limit,  the  balance  of  permissible  imports 
then  being  allocated  for  import  from  all 
other  source  countries.  This  method  is 
fine  in  theory;  but  unfortunately,  Cana- 
dian imports  have  consistently  exceeded 
the  estimate.  Last  year,  imports  from 
Canada  exceeded  the  estimate  by  about 
50,000  barrels  daily.  This  is  a  large  loop- 
hole in  the  program  and  it  threatens  to 
grow  larger.  If  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  is  to  be  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive, this  Canadian  loophole  and  the 
other  loopholes  and  threats  to  the  pro- 
gram which  I  have  mentioned  must  be 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  have  made 
one  fundamental  mistake.  Let  me  say 
first  that  I  know  each  time  they  have 
taken  these  actions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred which  have  weakened  the  program 
and  threaten  its  effectiveness,  that  they 
have  acted  in  good  faith  and  with  good 
intentions.  But  it  must  be  kept  foremost 
in  mind  that  the  Import  program  has 
one  and  only  one  purpose  and  that  Is  to 
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maintain  a  healthy,  vigorous,  domestic 
petroleum  industry  in  the  interest  of 
national  security. 

This  purpose  and  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  realized  if  it  is  to  be 
used  to  solve  other  problems  which  may 
arise  even  though  these  other  problems 
may  have  unquestionable  merit.  The  im- 
port program  cannot  be  maintained  as 
an  effective  instrument  if  it  is  to  be  used 
to  cure  the  economic  ills  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam;  or  if  it  is 
to  be  used  to  solve  the  worldwide  com- 
petitive problems  of  the  petrochemical 
industry;  or  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  solve  a 
localized  asphalt  or  other  product  supply 
problem;  or  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  solve  the 
pollution  problem.  All  of  us  recognize 
that  each  of  these  problems  is  meritori- 
ous and  deserves  our  attention,  but  they 
cannot  be  solved  through  continuous 
manipulation  and  changing  of  the  basic 
rules  of  the  oil  import  program  if  that 
program  is  to  be  maintained  as  an  effec- 
tive and  meaningful  instrument  to  serve 
the  national  security. 

Paragraph  (f )  of  the  bill  applies  to  the 
Western  States  which  are  included  in 
district  V.  Under  the  present  program, 
district  V  is  accorded  separate  and  dif- 
ferent treatment  because  within  that 
area  there  is  an  inadequate  local  produc- 
tion as  compared  with  consumption.  In 
contrast,  in  the  Eastern  States,  that  is 
districts  I-IV,  we  have  historically  had  a 
substantial  excess  producing  capacity. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  these  two  areas 
under  the  present  program  have  been 
treated  differently.  It  is  important  that 
the  program  in  district  V  be  designed 
to  encourage  the  development  of  produc- 
tion within  that  area  and  for  the  fullest 
use  economically  feasible  of  oil  from 
States  located  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
taii\s.  To  date  the  program  in  district  V 
has  generally  served  this  purpose  and  for 
this  reason  I  believe  the  present  program 
for  their  area  should  be  continued  with- 
out basic  change. 

If  the  basic  objective  of  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  is  to  be  real- 
ized, it  Is  necessary  that  we  have  a 
program  which  prevents  the  Western 
States  from  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  imports.  The  basic  objective 
of  the  program  would  be  defeated  if  the 
large  and  Important  area  of  district  V 
were  permitted  to  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  its 
oil  needs.  This  paragraph  of  the  bill  Is 
designed  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

Paragraph  (g)  of  the  bill  would  require 
that  imports  of  finished  smd  unfinished 
products  be  progressively  reduced.  His- 
torically the  United  States  has  not  been 
a  substantial  importer  of  gasoline,  home 
heating  fuel,  or  other  light  products. 
The  United  States  has  always  had  ad- 
equate domestic  refining  facilities,  and 
we  should  make  certain  that  we  always 
do.  There  is  no  need  to  import  finished 
products;  and  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining an  Eidequate  refining  Industry, 
this  should  not  be  encouraged.  Under 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program,  au- 
thorized imports  of  finished  products  ag- 
gregate about  75,000  barrels  daily.  When 
the  program  was  inaugurated  in  1959, 
provision  was  made  that  importers  of 
products  in  the  year  1957  could  continue 


to  Import  In  the  same  quantity.  This 
action  was  taken  so  as  to  avoid  any  hard- 
ship on  those  who  were  importing  prod- 
ucts. But  there  is  no  Justification  in 
freezing  Into  the  program  this  1957  pat- 
tern; and  since  our  refining  industry  is 
capable  of  providing  our  product  needs, 
imports  of  finished  products  should  be 
steadily  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  there 
are  commitments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  administrators  of  the  program, 
and  they  are  firm  commitments  upon 
which  large  investments  of  American 
capital  to  established  refineries  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  perhaps  elsewhere  have  oc- 
curred. I  am  not  advocating  that  this 
Government  breach  those  agreements. 
In  fact,  I  would  advocate  that  the  agree- 
ments be  kept,  but  in  due  course  as  these 
agreements  terminate  I  would  hope  that 
all  of  this  matter  would  be  subject  to 
progressive  reduction  and,  hopefully, 
eventual  elimination  of  products  im- 
ported. However,  I  am  not  Insisting  on 
entire  discontinuance  today  or  even  in  20 
years,  but  I  am  saying  that  they  should 
be  progressively  reduced. 

In  regard  to  unfinished  products,  the 
United  States  historically  was  not  an  im- 
porter until  the  voluntary  crude  oil  pro- 
gram of  1957  when  imports  of  unfinished 
oils  developed  as  a  circumvention.  You 
will  note  that  there  is  no  fixed  period  for 
the  phaseout  for  imports  of  finished  and 
unfinished  products  of  oil  under  this  pro- 
vision. Administrators  of  the  program 
would  have  freedom  to  reduce  such  im- 
ports in  the  best  manner  possible  and 
without  causing  present  importers  of 
products  who  may  have  commitments 
from  suffering  any  undue  hardships. 

Paragraph  (h) ,  in  addition  to  defining 
the  geographical  areas  which  comprise 
"district  I-IV  and  district  V"  which  I 
have  already  explained,  also  defines  "pe- 
troleum" and  "imports."  You  will  note 
that  "petroleum"  as  used  in  the  bill  does 
not  include  residual  fuel  oil,  which  as  I 
already  mentioned,  is  imder  a  separate 
program  and  is,  therefore,  omitted  en- 
tirely from  coverage  under  my  bill.  The 
definitions  of  "petroleum"  and  "imports" 
are  designed,  however,  to  Include  several 
categories  of  shipments  of  petroleum  into 
the  United  States  which  do  not  now  tech- 
nically qualify  as  "imports."  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  shipments  of  some  50,000 
barrels  daily  from  Puerto  Rico  which  are 
not  now  treated  as  imports  but  should  be 
included  because  they  involve  the  dis- 
placement of  domestic  oil  by  foreign  oil 
just  the  same  as  imports  which  enter  the 
United  States  directly. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  this  loop- 
hole threatens  to  become  enlarged  be- 
cause of  the  applications  pending  before 
the  administrators  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  by  individual  com- 
panies which  plan  to  build  large  petro- 
chemical plants  and  refineries  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
These  applications.  If  approved,  would 
result  in  some  1?5,000  barrels  daily  of  oil 
shipments  into  the  mainland  United 
States.  These  indi\'!dual  companies  are 
vigorously  pursuing  their  applications, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
under    continuous    pressure    to    grant 


these  applications.  It  Is  vitally  important, 
therefore,  that  this  loophole  be  closed. 

Paragraph  (h)  would  also  close  an- 
other loophole  v.hich  has  arisen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  establishing  two  foreign- 
trade  zones  in  the  United  States  for  the 
operation  of  petrochemical  plants  de- 
signed to  use  foreign  petroleum  feed- 
stocks. Under  the  Foreign-Trade  Zone 
Act,  shipments  Into  a  zone  are  not 
dcDmed  to  be  imports  into  the  United 
States.  This  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  further  implemented  by  a 
change  in  the  Presidential  proclamation 
authorizing  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program,  which  change  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the 
imports  of  oils  into  these  trade  zones. 
The  two  companies  involved  have  appli- 
cations now  pending  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  seeking  permission 
to  utilize  foreign  oil  in  these  trade  zones. 
If  these  applications  are  granted,  it  can 
be  expected  that  other  petrochemical 
companies  will  seek  similar  treatment. 
This  constitutes  a  very  serious  threat  to 
the  program  of  considerable  potential 
which  should  be  prohibited  by  law  so  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  not 
be  subject  to  these  pressures  for  actions 
which  would  clearly  circumvent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program. 

THE    NEED    FOR   CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  petroleum  industry 
in  the  United  States  today  fortunately  is 
strong  and  capable  of  meeting  our  cur- 
rent requirements.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  pursuasive  evidence  that,  diuing 
recent  years.  In  fact,  for  the  past  10 
years,  the  industry  has  suffered  persist- 
ent deterioration  and  there  is  real  danger 
that  it  may  not  remain  strong  enough 
in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  our  ever- 
increcsing  requirements.  For  10  years  the 
drilling  of  wells,  both  exploratory  and 
development  and  other  activities  which 
constitute  the  major  indicators  of  the  In- 
dustry's health  and  vigor  have  declined. 
These  trends  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1966  decrease  below  base  period,  1957-59 
[Percent] 

Geophysical  activity —38.7 

Active   rotary   rigs —40.5 

Exploratory  wells —24.7 

Total    wells —27.5 

Employment    —15.3 

Crude  oil  price —4.0 

These  trends  for  the  past  10  years  show 
that  there  has  not  been  adequate  incen- 
tive for  the  exploration  and  development 
of  new  reserves  of  petroleum  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  refiected  in  the 
facts  which  show  that  during  the  past  10 
years  we  have  found  and  developed  new 
reserves  barely  equal  to  our  consumption. 
Prior  to  the  past  decade,  we  found  1'2 
or  2  times  current  requirements.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the 
future,  the  current  drilling  and  finding 
rate  must  be  increased — as  it  certainly 
can  be — otherwise,  at  some  period  in  the 
near  future,  we  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
our  requirements.  If  such  should  ever  be 
the  case,  a  Middle  East  crisis  such  as  we 
now  have  would  be  disastrous.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  not  permit  these  de- 
clining trends  in  the  domestic  petroleum 
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Industry  to  continue.  We  must  not  sit 
Idly  by.  It  Is  clear  that  action  Is  needed, 
and  I  believe  the  primary  responsibility 
lies  with  Congress.  In  January  1965,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Issued  a  re- 
port which  concluded : 

What  has  b«en  done  since  1956  to  find  new 
supplies  of  oil,  whether  through  new  dis- 
coveries or  through  Increasing  recovery  rates 
o'  oU  deposits,  has  not  been  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  future  growth. 

Here  is  an  ofBcial  and  authoritative 
warning  that  our  security  position  with 
respect  to  a  vital  commodity,  essential 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  is  threat- 
ened. Congress  would  be  grossly  remiss 
in  its  responsibility  if  it  failed  to  take 
note  of  this  situation  and  to  take  action 
designed  to  correct  the  adverse  trends 
that  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  10 
years. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  may  not  be 
the  full  answer  to  this  problem.  No  one 
can  be  sure  that  firmly  limiting  imports 
to  the  12.2  ratio  will  provide  adequate 
Incentive  to  the  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry so  as  to  enable  it  to  reverse  the 
deteriorating  trends  of  the  past  10  years. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  situa- 
tion cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  It 
is  obvious  that  positive  and  affirmative 
action  Is  required  in  order  to  assure  our 
future  energy  needs.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  present  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram has  been  weakened  by  the  crea- 
tion of  loopholes  in  the  program  and 
Is  seriously  threatened  by  additional 
ones.  As  a  result,  the  industry  is  losing 
confidence  in  the  program.  Its  stability 
and  eflectiveness  has  been  impaired.  The 
program  no  longer  provides  the  assur- 
ance that  Is  necessary  if  the-domestlc  in- 
dustry Is  to  have  the  incentive  to  plan 
long-range  programs  in  the  development 
of  new  reserves  of  petroleum.  This  fail- 
ure of  the  program  is  causing  serious 
threats  to  our  domestic  economy 
throughout  the  oil  producing  States;  but 
far  more  important  is  that  our  security 
position  Is  weakened.  We  cannot  as  a 
nation  permit  this  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  firm  up  the  mandatory 
oil  Import  program  and  make  it  more 
effective  so  as  to  provide  the  consuming 
public  of  the  United  States  with  insur- 
ance against  some  future  Middle  East 
crisis. 

The  nations  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  paying  dearly  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  their  traditional  oil  supplies  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  The  oil 
formerly  shipped  through  the  Suez  Canal 
must  now  be  hauled  around  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  reach  its  European  destina- 
tions. Tanker  rates  have  soared  and 
prices  to  consumers  have  reflected  these 
increased  costs.  However,  shipments  of 
Middle  East  and  North  African  oil  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
not  available  at  any  price.  These  Arab 
nations  have  declared  a  boycott  on  oil 
shipments  to  us  and  our  British  friends 
and  several  of  them  have  also  included 
West  Germany  among  the  boycotted  na- 
tions. So  currently  Middle  East  and 
North  African  oil  laid  down  in  the  princi- 
pal consuming  nations  is  very  expensive 
indeed,  rather  than  cheap,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  is  not  available  at  any 
price. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
the  present  mandatory  import  program 
the  objective  of  which  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  meeting  our 
needs  in  peace  and  in  war  must  be  firmed 
up  in  order  to  insure  this  Nation  against 
becoming  overly  dependent  on  overseas 
supplies  of  oil  which  are  beyond  our 
control.  This  insurance  policy  would  be 
reflected  in  adequate  supplies  for  our 
needs  and  substantial  emergency  re- 
serves available  to  alleviate  the  needs 
of  free  world  nations  which  have  become 
dependent  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  limitation  of  oil 
Imports  means  that  the  consuming  pub- 
lic will  have  to  pay  ever-increasing  and 
unreasonably  high  prices  for  oil.  The  rec- 
ord completely  disproves  this  contention. 
The  mandatory  oil  import  program  has 
been  in  effect  since  1959  and  during  the 
Intervening  years  oil  prices  compare  most 
favorably  with  prices  for  other  commodi- 
ties. The  following  two  tables  compare  oil 
prices  with  other  commodity  prices: 

RETAIL  PRICE  TRENDS  FOR  OIL  AND  ALL  COMMODITIES 
11957-59  =  1001 


Retail  price  lnde<.  regular 
grade  gasoline 


Consumers' 
price  index. 


Tax 

excluded 

Tax 

included 

all 
commodities 

1957 

1962 

1966. 

June  1967.... 

102.4 
94  3 
99.9 

103.7 

101.2 
100.1 
104.8 
107.1 

98.5 
103.2 
102.2 
110.5 

WHOLESALE  PRICE  TRENDS  FOR  OIL  AND  ALL  COMMODITIES 

11957-59^100! 

Crude  oil 

price  index 


Wholesale  price 
index,  principal 

oil  products 
(gasoline,  kero- 
sene, distillate 

and  residual 
fuel  oil) 


Wholesale 
price  index, 
all  com- 
modities 


1957 . 

102  9 

106.0 

99.0 

1962 

96  8 

95  8 

100.6 

1966 

96  0 

96.0 

105.9 

June  1967.... 

96.7 

98.8 

105.8 

The  price  record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  oil  industry  can  point  with  pride  at 
their  record  of  prices.  Far  from  contrib- 
uting to  the  inflation  record,  the  facts 
show  that  crude  oil  prices  and  the  re- 
finery prices  of  the  principal  oil  products 
have  assisted  in  alleviating  the  inflation- 
ary push  as  reflected  in  the  prices  for  all 
commodities. 

The  reasonableness  of  oil  prices  can 
also  be  demonstrated  in  other  ways.  For 
example,  an  hour's  wage,  based  on  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries 
now  buys  8.5  gallons  of  gasoline  which  is 
one-third  more  than  10  years  ago  and 
10  percent  more  than  5  years  ago.  Addi- 
tionally, today's  gasoline  is  a  far  superior 
product  to  that  used  10  or  even  5  years 
ago. 

The  facts  on  oil  prices  show  that  the 
import  program  has  not  resulted  in 
higher  prices  but  that  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  to  the  refiner  have  actually  de- 
clined. The  import  program  has  been  an 
insurance  policy  for  assuring  adequate 
domestic  supply  in  normal  times  and  in 
emergencies  such  as  the  current  Middle 
East  debacle  without  causing  unreason- 
able prices.  Actually  the  insurance  policy 
has  cost  nothing  while  providing  a  do- 


mestic industry  that  can  supply  oiu- 
needs  so  that  we  need  be  beholden  to  no 
foreign  government  for  oiu*  energy 
supplies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  those  who 
contend  that  a  limitation  on  oil  imports 
leads  to  unreasonable  and  unjustified 
profits  by  the  oil  industry.  An  analysis  of 
profits  and  the  earnings  record  of  the 
petroleum  industry  shows  this  argument 
to  be  false.  The  "Quarterly  Financial  Re- 
port for  Manufacturing  Corporations" 
published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion-Securities and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, reports  the  annual  rate  of  profit 
after  taxes  on  stockholders'  equity  which 
measures  the  earning  power  from  the 
stockholders'  point  of  view;  it  also  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  comparing  rates  of  profit 
of  various  industries.  A  comparison  of  the 
rate  of  return  after  taxes  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations,  except  news- 
papers as  reported  by  the  FTC-SEC  when 
compared  with  the  rate  of  return  on 
stockholders'  equity  for  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  show  that  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  industry's  rate  of  return 
has  consistently  lagged  behind  that  for 
all  manufacturing  corporations. 

RELATION  OF  PROFITS  AFTER  TAXES  TO  STOCKHOLDERS, 
EQUITY-DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES  AND  ALL 
MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS 

[Ratio  of  profit  to  equity  in  percent) 

US.  petroleum     All  manufactur-       Petroleum 
corporations      ing  corporations        versus  all 
manufacturing 


1958... 
1959... 
1%0... 
1961... 
1%2... 
1%3... 
1964... 
1%5... 
1966... 


7.2 

8,5 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

9.8 

10. 1 

11.3 

12,3 


8.6 
10.4 
9.2 
8.9 
9.8 
10.3 
11.6 
13.0 
13.4 


-1.4 
-1.9 
-0.4 
-0.2 
-1.0 
-0.5 
-1.5 
-1.7 
-1.1 


Source:  Chase    Manhattan    Bank   lor   domsstic   petroleum 
corporations  and  FTC-SEC  for  all  manufacturing  corporations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
corporations  covered  by  the  Chase  Bank 
calculations  include  some  30  of  the  larger 
and  more  profitable  companies  engaged 
in  U.S.  petroleum  operations  and  that  if 
the  smaller  units  or  independents  could 
be  included  in  the  calculations  the  rate 
of  return  for  the  domestic  petroleimi  in- 
dustry would  compare  even  less  favorably 
with  that  for  manirfacturing  companies 
in  general.  Naturally  profits  after  taxes 
are  not  figured  on  a  percentage  deple- 
tion basis.  This  study  is  based  purely  on 
what  an  investment  is  earning  based  on 
the  amount  invested. 

Mr.  President,  by  any  test  an  effective 
mandatory  oil  import  program  is  cheap 
insiirance  for  the  American  consuming 
public. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  reason 
why  the  Import  program  should  be 
firmed  up  and  that  is  the  very  substan- 
tial effect  that  increasing  oil  imports  has 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  deficit  in  U.S.  petroleum  trade  is  a 
significant  item  in  our  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Oil  is  now  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  import,  dollarwise.  Petroleum 
imports  last  year  exceeded  $2  billion  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimo^  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
dollar  value  of  U.S.  petroleum  imports 
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and  exports  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  past  9  years. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us,  PETROLEUM  TRADE  BALANCE 
|ln  millions  oi  dallarsl 


Exports  of 

Imports  of 

Petroleum 

petroleum  and 

petroleum  and 

trade 

products 

products 

balance 

1958 

557 

1,625 

-1,068 

1959 

4S0 

1,529 

-1,049 

1960 

479 

1,543 

-1,064 

1961 

145 

1,616 

-1,171 

1962 

443 

1,768 

-1,325 

1963 

4« 

1,773 

-1.327 

1964 

419 

1,873 

-1,454 

1965 

418 

2.052 

-1,634 

1966 

435 

2,104 

-1,668 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  oil  trade  deficit — excess  of  imports 
over  exports — for  the  past  9  years  has 
exceeded  $1  billion  annually  and  the  defi- 
cit is  worsening.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  deficit  does  not  include 
the  tanker  transportation  costs  nor  does 
it  include  U.S.  military  purchases  of  oil 
abroad.  If  these  payments  are  added  on, 
the  average  oil  trade  deficit  has  exceeded 
$1,8  billion  for  the  past  9  years. 

A  stabilization  in  the  volume  of  oil  im- 
ported is  a  practical  means  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  alleviat- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  At 
the  same  time  such  actions  would  serve 
the  interest  of  national  security  by  assist- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  the  vitality  of 
the  domestic  petroleimi  industry  so  that 
adequate  availability  of  oil  and  gas  would 
be  assured. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  it  will  be  my  purpose 
that  the  committee  review  this  matter  at 
an  early  date.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  then  take  appropriate  action 
so  as  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  Senate 
for  its  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  give  this  matter  his  care- 
ful consideration  in  connection  with  our 
domestic  economy  and  our  domestic  de- 
fense posture. 

I  do  so  because  I  strongly  believe  that 
no  subject  has  a  higher  priority.  I  do  so 
because  here  involved  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  each  State  whether  or  not  it  pro- 
duces oil  and  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  vital  importance  of 
this  matter  to  all  of  us  is  made  unmis- 
takenly  and  vividly  clear  by  the  current 
Middle  East  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  now  introduce 
may  be  printed  in  full  at  the  close  of  the 
colloquy  which  follows  my  statement. 
Other  Senators  wish  to  make  comments 
on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2332)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  this  speech,  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  at  this  time.  I  speak 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  speaks  of 
the  relationship  between  exports  and 
imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleiun 
products  in  relation  to  our  balance  of 
payments  and  also  in  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic stability  of  that  vital  segment  of 
our  economy.  He  also  does  well,  I  believe, 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  e\en  though 
the  latest  of  a  number  of  crises  in  the 
Middle  East  has,  on  a  global  basis,  re- 
sulted in  a  disequilibrium  in  the  petro- 
leum position,  fortunately  we  were  in 
such  a  position  that  we  could  maintain 
enough  supplies  to  take  care  of  our 
needs.  But  there  is  an  ever-present  ques- 
tion which  makes  the  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  and  the  statement  which  has 
just  been  made  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  every  Senator,  whether  he  comes 
from  an  oil  State  or  not,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated. 

I  have  one  question  to  ask  the  Senator, 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  the  answer 
to  it  or  not.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  what 
estimated  reserves,  in  years,  we  have  in 
this  coimtry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  figure  is 
11.5  years,  however,  this  is  declining,  be- 
cause we  are  not  discovering  adequate  oil 
deposits.  In  1958,  the  reserves  were  about 
13.5  at  the  then  current  rate  of  produc- 
tion. The  rate  at  which  we  consume  oil 
has  greatly  increased.  Whereas  we  used 
to  be  finding  two  barrels  of  oil  for  every 
barrel  we  consumed,  we  are  now  down 
to  the  point  where  we  are  finding  just 
about  as  much  as  we  are  consuming.  So  it 
is  a  growing  problem  and  a  threat  to  our 
industry  and  country  with  demand  for 
the  product  going  up  and  with  domestic 
exploration  and  activity  going  steadily 
down, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  our 
supplies  are  not  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  w&^ 
can  determine,  we  can  produce  this  Na- 
tion's fuel  requirements  for  many  years 
to  come  if  we  provide  the  incentives.  If 
we  .ire  to  be  told  that  some  oriental 
potentate  will  provide  us  with  our  re- 
quirements, then  when  this  Nation  finds 
itself  in  an  emergency  it  will  not  have 
the  supplies  it  requires.  For  example,  the 
more  prolific  oil  and  gas  wells  are  getting 
down  to  around  the  12,000-  to  15,000-foot 
level,  but  relatively  few  wells  have  been 
drilled  that  deeply.  Most  have  been 
drilled  at  no  more  than  4,000  to  5.000 
feet.  We  could  drill  twice  that  deep  if 
there  was  adequate  incentive  and  find 
great  supplies  of  additional  oil. 

The  question  is  whether  we  want  to 
maintain  the  industry.  It  might  be  found 
that  we  would  eventually  be  able  to  pro- 
duce oil  more  cheaply  out  of  shale,  for 
example,  which  is  on  the  surface  in  sev- 
eral Western  States,  and  which  can  be 
produced  at  a  rather  reasonable  cost 
right  now.  We  have  enough  shale  in  this 
country  from  which  we  could  provide 
our  petroleum  needs  for  500  years  or 
1,000  years  on  the  basis  of  current  needs. 
I  refer  only  to  shale.  So  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion today  where  we  can  provide  for  our 
petroleimi  requirements.  Petroleum  hap- 
pens to  be  the  lowest  cost  fuel  for  the 


purpose  right  now,  but  I  am  speaking  in 
terms  of  petroleum,  shale,  and  coal,  and 
various  other  products  available  to  us  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Montana,  in  the  Wil- 
liston  Basin,  we  have  had  to  drill  down 
to  12,000,  13.000  or  14,000  feet,  whereas 
in  the  old  Cat  Creek  and  Cut  Bank  areas 
there  was  shallow  drilling.  So  it  is  becom- 
ing more  expensive. 

I  think  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  a  most  important  speech, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

There  are  facets  of  this  problem  which 
I  shall  not  go  into  this  time,  but  will  later. 
For  example,  if  we  wanted  to  expand  our 
foreign  trade,  hopefully  to  get  oil  at  a 
cheaper  price,  and  if  we  expanded  oil  im- 
ports much  more  than  we  have  done,  we 
would  never  get  our  balance  of  payments 
in  order,  because  if  this  Nation  is  to  rely 
upon  foreign  fuel,  we  simply  cannot  find 
enough  customers  abroad  for  other 
American  products  to  maintain  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  or  balance  of  trade, 
in  view  of  the  enormous  requirements  of 
this  Nation  for  fuel.  Foreigners  are  not 
going  to  do  that  much  business  with  us. 

We  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  right  now,  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do  about  it.  If  this  program  is  not 
maintained,  it  will  be  even  less  favorable 
to  us  than  it  is  today. 

Furthermore,  when  we  look  at  it  even 
from  a  cost  point  of  view,  assuming  we 
are  able  to  buy  oil  from  the  Near  East 
countries  or  Venezuela  more  cheaply  than 
we  are  able  to  buy  it  in  this  country,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  are  not 
able  to  produce,  they  will  not  sell  to  us 
so  cheaply  when  we  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  it  and  are  not  able  to 
produce  our  own  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators  desire  to 
make  statements  on  this  subject  on  their 
own  time,  so  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  persuasive  this  morning  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  a  problem  which  not  only 
reflects  his  own  concern  and  that  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  segments  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  is  also  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  business,  industry,  and  general 
welfare  of  many  States  throughout  the 
Union. 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] as  he  commended  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  clarification  of 
this  problem  and  for  his  appraisal  of  the 
deleterious  effects  which  are  being  felt 
throughout  the  country  because  of  the 
diluting  of  the  program  which  deals  with 
the  controls  on  importation  of  oil  into 
the  United  States. 

I  am  grateful  that  my  able  colleague 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  enables  me 
to  speak  at  this  time  rather  than  after 
he  gives  his  address.  I  have  asked  that 
he,  in  a  sense,  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  will 
be  able  to  return  to  a  committee  which 
is  attempting  to  keep  a  quorum  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments. 

The  problem  of  oil  in  a  State  like  West 
Virginia  is  two-pronged.  My  diligent  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bvrd]  is 
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In  the  Chamber.  We  have  fought  together 
against  the  Importation  of  residual  oil 
Into  our  State.  I  shall  speak  only  briefly 
of  residual  oil,  because  that  is  not  the 
theme  of  the  discussion  today.  But  resid- 
ual oil  from  Venezuela  has  been  virtu- 
ally dumped  in  the  U.S.  fuel  markets  as 
a  waste  material — at  almost  any  price, 
and  it  has  been  in  direct  competition 
•with  bituminous  coal  produced  in  West 
Virginia  and  other  States.  However,  my 
remarks  now  will  not  concern  that  prob- 
lem— a  continuing  one — but  I  will  speak 
of  the  situation  in  West  Virginia  as,  per- 
haps, it  parallels  that  In  some  of  the 
other  States. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  on 


June  8  of  this  year,  spoke  In  this  forum 
effectively  on  this  matter  when  he  said: 

The  NaUon's  much-maJlgned  400,000 
stripper  wells,  which  Individually  produce 
small  quantities  but  c»llectlvely  account 
for  one-fiXth  of  the  total  domestic  crude  oU 
output,  can  be  appreciated  for  their  true 
worth  today.  They  may  not  poxir  out  oil  like 
some  of  those  fabulous  wells  of  the  Middle 
East,  but  at  least  thoee  humble  stripper 
wells  are  here.  No  American  has  to  grovel  be- 
fore some  foreign  potentate  to  obtain  the 
energy  that  these  wells  pump  Into  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  appreciate  the  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 


on  this  matter  of  the  production  of  oil 
within  our  own  country — not  only  from 
those  wells  which  gxish  oU,  but  also  from 
those  wells  from  which  the  oil  is  really 
pulled  out  of  the  earth.  In  West  Virginia 
we  classify  these  as  stripper  wells,  the 
term  used  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  table  showing  oil  and  gas  operations  in 
West  Virginia,  by  counties,  for  the  year 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


OIL  AND  GAS  OPERATIONS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  BY  COUNTIES,  1965 
M  prepared  by  Wallace  R.  McCordl 
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10 
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38 

19 
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25 

1 
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6 

32 
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6 

6 
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0 

0 
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3 
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62 
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6 
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31 
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10 
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18 
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27 
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6 

9 

9 

0 
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10 
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17 

43 

43 
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14 
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15 
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9 
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21 
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34 
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0 
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0 
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37 
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7 

8 

73 
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1 
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12 
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3 
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3 

3 
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31 

31 
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7 
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8 
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15 
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5 
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20 
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3 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 
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0 

0 
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11 
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1 

a 
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0 
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1 
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11 
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12 
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9 
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19 

2 
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74 
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>  Includes  1964  wells  completed  in  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  producer — let  us  say  a  small  producer 
In  West  Virginia — drills  for  oil,  he  Is  un- 
dertaking a  hazardous  task.  Looking  at 
the  figures  for  1965,  we  note  there  were 
141  dry  holes  drilled  In  West  Virginia  that 
year.  The  producer  drills  In  the  hope,  of 
course,  of  striking  oil;  but  he  has  no  as- 
surance that  he  will  not  drill  a  dry  hole. 

So,  if  he  Is  to  continue  to  drill  those 
wells,  he  has  to  be  In  a  position  to  feel 
that  foreign  Importations  of  oil  are  not 
replacing  the  oil  which  he  hopes  to  bring 
from  the  earth  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


In  other  words,  we  know  that  the  pro- 
gram is  threatened  by  the  importation 
of  oil  from  overseas  countries.  Such  im- 
portation, very  frankly,  lessens  the  ex- 
ploration for  oil  by  the  small,  independ- 
ent producers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  problems.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that,  together  with  rela- 
tives, from  time  to  time  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  small  drilling  operations.  We 
found  that  we  have  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 


ness; we  cannot  make  enough  money 
drilling  oil  wells  to  pay  expenses,  with 
the  pressure  that  is  on  the  Industry.  We 
must  get  out  of  the  business;  and  other 
small  producers  such  as  the  Senator  has 
described  are  likewise  being  forced  to 
retire  from  the  business  of  drilling  for 
oil. 

When  that  happens.  It  means  that  a 
farmer  who  has  some  oil  beneath  his 
property  will  find  that  the  oil  Is  worth 
nothing  to  him  because  it  Is  no  longer 
profitable  for  someone  to  drill  for  that 
oil.  It  is  worthless.  Thus  he  has  been 
denied  the  value  of  that  deposit  beneath 


his  farm.  He  had  something  of  substan- 
tial value  which  is  gone,  because  domes- 
tic producers  cannot  compete  with  the 
enormous  supplies  of  oil  available  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  or  Venezuela. 

But  then,  when  the  Nation  desperately 
needs  the  oil,  that  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia 
or  Venezuela  is  not  there;  and  If  that 
farmer  could  have  produced  his  oil,  it 
would  be  available  for  national  security. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
point  made  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. I  supply  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  number  of  persons  now  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

There  are  3,170  persons  employed  in 
the  oil  and  gas  production  operations, 
and  in  associated  operations  such  as  re- 
fining and  transmission,  there  are  over 
8,000  additional  jobs.  Approximately  1^2 
million  acres  of  land  are  under  oil  and 
gas  leases  in  West  Virginia.  This  is  nearly 
49  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
West  Virginians  are  receiving  economic 
benefit  from  oil  and  gas  operations.  The 
value  of  oil  and  gas  production  last  year 
In  West  Virginia  was  $85  million,  but  this 
is  a  lower  figure  than  for  1965.  The  num- 
ber of  producing  wells  and  new  wells  for 
1966  shows  approximately  the  same  level 
as  1965. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  might 
make  one  further  point  on  the  Senator's 
time,  one  might  suggest  that  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  such  as  a  war, 
we  have  then  a  crash  program,  to  try  to 
discover  oil  and  process  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  difficulty  at  that  point  is  that  the 
prime  material  one  would  need  is  steel, 
both  to  drill  the  well  and  provide  casing 
for  it,  and  for  piping  through  which  to 
produce  the  oil.  At  that  point  the  steel  is 
in  demand  and  in  short  supply,  every  bit 
as  much  as  the  oil  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rectly appraising  the  situation  that  would 
exist  if  such  an  emergency  arose. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  born  in  the  heart 
of  an  oil  and  gas  field,  at  Salem,  W.  Va. 
My  father,  in  addition  to  being  a  lawyer 
and  cattle  shipper,  was  an  oil  and  gas 
producer. 

I  remember  his  having  told  me  during 
World  War  I  that  he  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  with  other  small  producers. 
They,  like  he,  were  Independent  produc- 
ers. 

They  were  told  to  go  back  home  and 
drill  wells,  and  that  the  Government 
would  help,  so  to  speak,  to  "bail  them 
out"  if  they  drilled  dry  holes. 

He  drilled  wells,  and  many  of  them 
were  dry  holes.  But  the  Government 
failed  to  come  to  his  rescue  and  reim- 
burse him  for  the  dry  holes  that  were 
drilled  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  our 
supply  of  oil  during  World  War  I.  The 
men  were  called  here  and  told  to  drill, 
but  something  happened  between  that 
time  and  the  later  time  for  payment  for 
their  losses  in  the  drilling  of  non- 
productive wells. 

So  I  speak  from  family  experience.  I 
have  done  some  "roustabout"  work  my- 
self, in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. So  I  do  understand  the  problem, 
and  the  impact  of  a  weakening  of  the 
oil  import  program. 


Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  a  telegram 
received  from  one  of  our  small  West  Vir- 
ginia operators.  With  reference  to  the 
legislation  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  I  am  gratified  to 
cosponsor,  he  said: 

This  Is  badly  needed  to  stimulate  declin- 
ing exploration  and  drilling. 

From  another  small  producer  in  our 
State,  I  have  a  telegram  expressing  hope 
that  I  will  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  sponsoring  the  legislation. 

Other  oilmen  have  talked  with  me  on 
this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  table  I  put 
in  the  Record  indicates  that  employ- 
ment in  this  industry  of  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration is  down  by  approximately  15.3 
percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  certainly  is 
true;  and  people  engaged  in  the  industry 
are  constantly  being  fenced  in  by  that 
situation.  They  want  to  drill,  but,  frank- 
ly, less  and  less  exploration  is  done,  be- 
cause of  the  problems  Involved.  We  are 
drilling  more  wells  for  gas,  frankly,  than 
we  are  for  oil,  in  West  Virginia. 

The  oil  industry  is  an  important  in- 
dustry in  our  State.  It  directly  and  indi- 
rectly affects  our  economic  level  and, 
frankly,  the  well-being  of  literally  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  again  the 
initiative  and  the  spirit  which  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  feel  privileged 
to  join  in  this  effort  which,  I  hope,  will 
result  in  legislation  to  alleviate  the  exist- 
ing situation  which  may  aid  the  po- 
tentate across  the  sea,  but  which  does 
injury  to  the  citizens  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  those  of  other  States.  They 
are  participants  in  the  private  enterprise 
system  which  is  so  necessary  to  our  con- 
tinued growth  and  progress. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  this  important 
matter. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  this  morning  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  concerning  the 
problem  of  the  importation  of  oil. 

Today  petroleum  supplies  about  75 
percent  of  our  total  energy  requirements. 
Its  place  is  even  more  significant  in  the 
effectiveness  and  mobility  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  An  assured  supply,  available 
without  question,  is  essential  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  continue  to  enjoy  a  vigorous 
growing  economy;  If  we  are  to  be  free 
from  international  political  blackmail  in 
the  Middle  East;  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  be 
able  to  continue  our  way  of  life  as  we 
have  known  it. 

Through  the  years,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  advocated  that  we  should 
shut-in  and  save  our  domestic  oil  re- 
serves and  in  the  meantime  use  the  less 
costly  oil  produced  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  foreign  areas.  This  may  sound 
prudent  in  theory  but  it  is  a  false  argu- 
ment. The  erroneous  and  specious  nature 
of  this  position  is  revealed  in  the  answer 
to  the  question:  How  costly  would  Middle 


East  oil  be  today  if  we  were  dependent 
upon  it  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  answer  is  obvious — it  would  be  too 
costly. 

In  taking  this  posi*^ion,  I  am  reassured 
in  the  fact  that  others  who  have  studied 
the  matter  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  1957  the  President's  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Crude  Oil  im- 
ports, which  committee  consisted  of  the 
Secrctarj'  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  a  thorough 
and  careful  study,  stated : 

The  low  cost  of  Imported  oil  Is  attractive, 
but  excessive  reliance  upon  it  In  the  short 
run  may  put  the  nation  in  a  long-term  vul- 
nerable position.  Imported  supplies  could  be 
cut  off  in  an  emergency  and  might  well  be 
diminished  by  events  beyond  our  control. 
Tliis  vulnerability  could  easily  result  In  a 
much  higher  cost,  or  even  In  the  unavail- 
ability, of  oil  to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  twice  within  a  decade 
we  have  had  demonstrated  to  us,  through 
prolonged  disruptions  of  Middle  East  oil 
supplies,  that  this  Nation  has  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  maintain  adequate  oil  sup- 
plies within  its  own  control.  There  is  no 
greater  essential  to  bulwark  and  give 
strength  to  our  present  position  of  world 
leadership  than  adequate  supplies  of  en- 
ergy fuels. 

How  best  to  see  to  it  that  we  never 
pursue  a  course  of  overdependence  on 
foreign  oil,  to  the  end  of  losing  our  posi- 
tion of  strength  as  to  fuel  supplies,  is 
a  question  in  which  I  have  had  a  strong 
and  continuing  interest  throughout  my 
public  life.  This  interest  is  natural  in 
that  I  represent  the  State  of  Kansas,  the 
first  oil  producing  State  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. But  my  concern  goes  deeper  than 
protecting  the  oil  producers  of  Kansas — 
it  rests  in  a  conviction  that  preparedness 
for  our  security,  and  indeed  even  remote 
emergencies  such  as  the  present  one  in 
the  Middle  East,  requires  maximiun  de- 
velopment and  availability  of  our  own 
oil  supplies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  the  time  to  me. 

A  keystone  of  assuring  such  prepared- 
ness has  been  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  Today,  that  program  is  in 
jeopardy  from  all  manner  of  pressures 
and  contrivances  to  circumvent  its  ef- 
fect. None  of  these  circumvention  pro- 
posals have  the  remotest  relationship 
to  the  central  purpose  of  that  program, 
nor  to  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
authorized  that  program.  That  purpose 
and  that  intent  is  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional security  position  as  to  essential 
fuels. 

Because  we  are  today  witnessing  again 
in  tlie  Middle  East  the  need  for,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  In  providing  for 
this  program,  and  coincidentally  are 
witnessing  efforts  which  would  make  a 
shambles  of  the  oil  inport  program,  I 
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join  with  my  colleagues  In  sponsoring 
the  legislation  to  accomplish  what  I  and 
many  others  felt  should  have  been  ac- 
complished long  ago,  a  firm,  effectiv., 
long-range  limitation  on  oil  imports.  The 
administration  under  the  present  pro- 
gram has  a  basic  standard  limiting  oil 
imports  to  12.2  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction In  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies. 

That  ratio,  due  to  existing  and  po- 
tential exemptions,  exceptions,  and  loop- 
holes, is  becoming  more  and  more  mean- 
ingless, however.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed would  simply  write  that  ratio 
Lito  law,  and  thus  establish  a  standard 
under  which  we  -vould  still  be  the  world's 
largest  oil  Importer.  We  would  at  least 
know,  from  day  to  day,  what  the  level 
of  Imports  would  be — and  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  could  plan  its  ex- 
ploratory programs  and  investments 
with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  in  1955  I  was  involved 
firsthand  in  the  deliberations  which  led 
to  adoption  of  the  defense  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Act  under  which  the  -es- 
ent  oil  import  program  was  authorized. 
With  16  other  Senators,  I  cosponsored 
a  proposal  to  limit  oil  imports  to  10 
percent  of  domestic  production.  Under 
assurances  that  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  assiire  a  firm  import  program 
would  be  carried  out,  I  agreed  with  and 
supported  the  compromise  amendment 
eivlng  the  President  authority  to  act  to 
Itmlt  oil  Imports  as  well  as  other  im- 
ports which  threatened  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1955,  and 
subsequent  to  1955,  I  have  been  closely 
Involved  In  the  Senate's  deliberations  on 
this  question.  In  those  years  of  debate 
there  has  developed  an  immlstakable 
congressional  recognition  that  oil  Im- 
IMrts  must  be  firmly  limited  if  we  are  to 
preserve  an  oil  reserve  able  to  support 
our  posltlcm  of  world  leadership  and  as- 
sure our  national  security.  In  addition, 
the  past  three  Presidents  have  recognized 
this  need  and  have  pursued  a  policy  of 
limiting  oil  imports  as  necessary  to  the 
national  Interest. 

Today,  in  view  of  world  conditions  both 
In  Asia  and  in  the  Near  East,  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  should  not  be  subject  to 
question  or  debate.  It  is  made  self-evident 
by  events  which  are  headlined  every  day. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  into  the  history 
of  legislation  consideration  and  action, 
which  makes  this  congressional  position 
on  oil  Import  clear  and  indisputable. 
However,  I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly  on 
only  one  aspect  of  that  policy  because  it 
points  up  the  present  situation.  During 
hearings  before  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization — now  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning — which  has  responsibil- 
ity for  certifying  a  threat  to  seciuity 
from  excessive  imports,  there  were  advo- 
cates— just  as  there  are  today — of  excep- 
tions and  exemptions  to  the  system  of 
import  limitations  for  purjroses  unrelated 
to  our  oil  security  requirements. 

As  a  witness  before  these  ODM  hear- 
ings, I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  the  then 
proposed  exceptions.  I  would  like  to  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  my  testimony  on 
that  occasion.  In  October  1956 — which. 
Incidentally,  was  the  month  of  the  out- 


break of  the  last  Suez  crisis.  My  com- 
ments at  that  time  were: 

I  certalniy  would  not  have  agreed  to  the 
Defense  Amendment  II  such  exceptions  had 
been  part  of  the  xmderstandlng  of  the  plan. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  have 
accepted  the  Defense  Amendment  on  that 
basis. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  if  we 
should  establish  a  policy  on  the  basis  of  such 
exceptions  becnuse  In  effect  we  would  have 
no  pjUcy  at  all.  If  a  policy  Is  to  be  effective, 
it  must  provide  for  a  clear-cut  limitation  so 
that  the  domestic  industry  will  be  Informed 
as  to  what  part  of  the  market  it  will  have 
aco?ES  to.  Th:u  is  the  only  way  we  caii 
bring  about  the  necessary  stability  to  insure 
a  domestic  industry  capable  of  meeting  our 
security  requirements. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLoiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  very  fine 
statement  he  is  making  and  also  for  his 
effort  ttirough  the  years  to  Join  with 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
effort  to  handle  ttiis  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  if  we 
had  tried  to  write  a  law  ttiat  provided  all 
the  exceptions  which  have  been  de- 
manded by  the  administrators  of  the 
program,  it  would  have  wound  up  being 
no  law  at  all;  because,  as  the  Senator  tias 
so  well  indicated,  with  all  these  excep- 
tions, everyone  else  would  have  had  an 
exception  in  mind,  and  it  would  have 
multiplied,  with  the  result  that  there 
could  have  been  no  law. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
has  been  more  concerned  and  more  ac- 
tive in  this  situation  than  has  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
appreciate  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  also  should  like  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
the  very  fine  statement  he  is  making. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  having  taken  the  lead  in 
trying  to  provide  proper  legislation  to 
prepare  our  country  for  future  emer- 
gencies. I  believe  that  his  committee  can 
do  a  great  public  service  in  evaluating 
the  merits  of  the  bill  which  he  has  in- 
troduced, in  which  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  looks 
at  the  oil  situation  in  a  broad  context,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  occurred  re- 
cently when  the  Middle  East  supply  was 
cut  off  and  we  had  to  resort  to  emer- 
gency measures. 

I  recommend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  all 
others  who  have  joined  with  us  in  trying 
to  bring  about  an  evaluation  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  do  something  for  the  future 
of  America  in  this  field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya].  His  re- 
marks have  added  much  to  the  debate 
this  morning. 

It  Is  the  uncertainty  and  loss  of  con- 


fidence occasioned  by  a  long  string  of  ex- 
emptions and  exceptions  sought  by  var- 
ied interests  which  now  present  a  grave 
threat  to  the  oil  Import  program.  Except 
for  these  existing  and  potential  loop- 
holes, which  are  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  which  threaten 
irreparable  damage  to  the  security  pur- 
pose of  preserving  effective  import  limi- 
tations, the  proposed  bill  here  under  dis- 
cussion— and  indeed  this  discussion- 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  refer  briefly  to 
proposals  and  pending  applications,  now 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Oil 
Import  Administration,  wtiich  constitute 
these  threats  to  the  program,  to  our  se- 
curity, and  to  our  adverse  balance-of- 
payments  position  in  which  oil  imports 
already  constitute  the  largest  single  defi- 
cit item. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  applications  to 
build  refinery  petrochemical  plants  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Vtrgtn  Islands,  and 
Guam,  involving  plans  to  ship  additional 
refined  petroleum  products  of  125,000 
barrels  daily  to  the  U.S.  mainland. 

There  are  pendmg  proposals  by  chemi- 
cal companies  to  ship  petrochemical 
feedstocks  from  foreign  areas  into  U.S. 
trade  zones  for  processing.  This  is  a  tac- 
tic aimed  only  at  circumventing  the 
program. 

Chemical  companies,  moreover,  are 
pressing  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  for  them  a  separate  import 
program  permitting  them  to  import  un- 
limited foreign  petrochemical  feedstocks 
outside  the  present  Import  program.  This 
would  mean  potential  loss  of  a  500,000- 
barrel- daily  market  to  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry.  In  this  effort,  these 
chemical  companies  appear  to  have  the 
active  support  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge.  Some  months  ago,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  approved  two  for- 
eign-trade zones  which,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  sought  by  the  chemical 
companies  involved  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  circumventing  the  oil  import  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  recently  is- 
sued a  press  release  advocating  greater 
access  to  imported  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks for  chemical  companies  so  that 
the  industry  can  maintain  and  Increase 
the  ciu-rent  high  level  of  exports,  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  But  I  do  not 
believe  domestic  oil  producers  should  be 
called  upon  to  subsidize  petrochemical 
exports. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  chem- 
ical companies  in  their  worldwide  com- 
petitive problems,  and  I  woiild  be  wUling 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  find  a  proper  way  to  do  so,  but  the 
Secretary  is  wrong  In  taking  the  position 
that  the  only  answer  is  imlimited  access 
to  Imported  feedstocks.  It  also  may  be 
necessary  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
domestic  market  from  invasion  by  the 
foreign  petrochemical  industry;  but  if  so, 
we  should  establish  a  quota  for  petro- 
chemical Imports  or  increase  the  tariff  on 
such  Imports.  I  recognize  that  the  domes- 
tic chemical  Industry  Is  facing  a  serious 
problem  from  foreign  competition,  but  in 
attempting  to  meet  this  problem  we 
should  not  nullify  the  oil  import  program 
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aimed  at  strengthening  the  domestic  pe- 
troleimi  industry  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  other  actions  have  been 
taken  in  recent  months  which  also 
threaten  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  the  Presidential  im- 
port proclamation,  establishing  the 
present  program,  recently  was  amended 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Interior  discre- 
tionary authority  to  permit  additional 
imports  of  asphalt.  There  is  no  demon- 
strated need  for  higher  asphalt  imports. 

The  Presidential  proclamation  has 
even  more  recently  been  modified  to 
permit  changes,  again  at  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  to  provide  import  quota 
bonuses  to  refiners  who  manufacture 
low-sulfur  fuel  oil  in  the  interest  of  abat- 
ing air  pollution.  Air  pollution  is  a  prob- 
lem which  must  be  resolved.  It  is  under 
active  consideration  in  Congress.  But  I 
fail  to  see  the  justification,  at  this  time, 
for  rewarding  companies  through  ma- 
nipulation of  a  securtty-oriented  pro- 
gram for  meeting  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  air  pollution.  The  pollu- 
tion problem  must  be  solved,  but  it  and 
all  the  other  problems  cannot  and  should 
not  be  solved  at  the  expense  of  an  effec- 
tive oil  Import  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  now  threaten  the  national  policy 
of  effectively  limiting  oil  imports  to  the 
end  of  preserving  the  Nation's  energy 
mobilization  base.  All  together,  they  pre- 
sent a  Uireat  to  that  policy  which  Is  most 
disturbing.  In  my  view,  therefore,  I  see 
no  alternative  except  for  Congress  now 
to  act  to  eliminate  these  threats.  That, 
in  effect.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  biU  which 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  who  are  equally 
concerned  as  to  these  developments.  I 
pledge  my  full  efforts  to  Its  passage,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  It  full  consider- 
ation In  light  of  today's  headlines,  which 
make  clear  that  we  have  no  chc^ce  but 
to  maintain  a  viable,  vigorous  Industry 
able  to  meet  our  petroleimi  requirements 
for  the  foreseeable  futiu-e,  in  a  world 
divided  Into  two  armed  camps. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  be  given  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya In  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  majority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the  lead- 
ership which  he  is  demonstrating  In 
introducing  this  legislation.  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for  allow- 
ing me  to  Join  as  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

My  very  congenial  senior  colleague. 
Senator  Randolph,  has  already  addressed 
himself  to  this  subject  In  a  remark- 
ably fine  way  this  morning,  and  he  has 
stressed  the  case  for  West  Virginia;  and 
I  intend  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  matter  a  little  later  In  the  week  or 
possibly  within  the  next  few  days. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  all  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  discussion  this  morning.  I  assure 
him  of  my  support  in  his  efforts  along 
this  line,  and  I  again  thaiik  him  for  al- 
lowing me  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

on.  IMPORTS  MUST   NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  SWAMP 
ALL    DOMESTIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  all  that  has  been  said  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Long]  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter, 
and  for  his  introduction  of  the  bill  wliich 
would  write  into  law  an  existing  execu- 
tive order  to  preserve  a  domestic  indus- 
try. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  for 
the  fine  comments  he  has  just  made  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  today.  In  my  home  State 
of  Texas  and  In  her  sister  oil-producing 
States,  the  domestic  petroleimi  Industry 
Is  responding,  by  increasing  production, 
to  rising  petroleum  requirements  due  to 
the  disruption  of  Middle  East  oil  move- 
ments. U.S.  oil  once  again  is  being  moved 
to  Europe,  primarily  to  Great  Britain, 
which  is  the  victim  along  with  ourselves 
of  an  ill-conceived  Arab  oil  embargo,  and 
to  eastern  Canada,  to  replace  Middle 
East  oil  no  longer  available. 

The  old  adage,  "History  repeats  itself," 
Is  borne  out  with  great  force  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  witnessing  a  rerun  of  the 
drama  and  the  dangers  of  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oU  that  shook  the  free  world 
just  a  decade  ago.  In  the  Suez  crisis  of 
1956-57.  A  decade  later,  the  Suez  Canal 
again  Is  closed,  blocked  by  the  nation 
which  would  profit  most  by  It  being  open. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  It  Is  a  summer 
rerun,  to  use  a  television  phrase,  because 
had  this  new  oil  crisis  developed  In  the 
winter,  when  demands  for  heating  fuels 
are  at  a  peak.  It  could  have  been  far 
worse. 

The  greatest  comfort  we  can  find  In 
this  new  oil  turmoil  in  the  Near  East  Is 
that  the  American  people,  unlike  our 
friends  In  the  United  Kingdom,  are  not 
threatened  with  shortages  and  rationing 
of  essential  petroleum  products.  We  are 
In  this  fortuiiate  position  because  our 
domestic  oil  producing  industry,  In  spite 
of  excessive  oil  Imports  and  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulty  reflected  in  dangerous 
declines  In  domestic  oil  exploration  and 
development  in  recent  years,  has  an  ex- 
cess of  idle  crude  oil  producing  ca- 
pacity— a  holdover  from  our  past  devel- 
opment years — rated  at  between  2.5  and 
3  million  barrels  daily. 

While  we  can  be  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  adequate  oil  to  see  us 
through  this  new  emergency,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  take  seriously  the  threat 
and  the  lesson  of  this  new,  worldwide 
petroleum  crisis.  The  lesson  Is  abun- 
dantly clear.  It  reminds  us  that  we  can 
continue  secure  and  free  from  fear  of 
future  oil  crises  if  we  pursue  sound  and 
consistent  policies  which  will  restore 
confidence  in  our  domestic  oil  industry, 
and  lead  to  a  correction  and  a  reversal  of 
the  declining  industry  activities  which 
threaten  our  ability  to  find  suid  develop 
adequate  oil  supplies  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  wishes  to 
learn  about  the  declining  confidence  and 


the  declining  abilities,  all  he  need  do  Is 
turn  to  the  financial  pages  of  the  news- 
papers and  read,  over  the  years,  of  the 
fewer  and  fewer  oil  wells  being  drilled 
in  America.  The  number  of  rigs  has  de- 
clined in  the  Southwestern  States,  rep- 
resented in  part  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  This  situation 
exists  throughout  the  oil  producing 
areas.  The  number  of  rigs  rumiing  has 
gone  down.  In  my  State  of  Texas,  when 
I  read  the  Sunday  papers,  I  see  an- 
nouncements of  auction  after  auction 
of  oil  rigs.  Drillers  are  going  out  of 
business. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  such 
needed  national  poUcies  is  an  effective 
limitation  on  oil  imports.  Without  effec- 
tive import  controls,  foreign  oil  in 
normal  times  would  quickly  displace  and 
effectively  eliminate  our  domestic  oil 
producing  industry.  The  present  world 
oU  situation  illustrates  why  we  must  not 
permit  that  to  occur. 

Oil  is  not  something  that  can  be  grown 
like  an  oak  tree  where  a  seedling  is 
planted  and  it  comes  up  in  a  couple  of 
years.  For  oU,  long  periods  of  explora- 
tion, and  geological  work,  are  required 
to  determine  whether  to  drill.  Once  the 
oil  is  brought  to  the  surface,  pipelines 
and  refineries,  which  had  to  be  plaimed 
in  advance,  must  be  built. 

We  urge  this  limitation  not  to  limit 
America  to  oil  within  her  boundaries,  but 
rather  in  order  to  keep  the  Nation  in 
such  a  position  that  Its  economy  carmot 
be  wrecked  by  the  cutting  off  of  its  im- 
ports. We  are  the  greatest  users  of  oil 
hi  the  world,  with  our  great  number  of 
automobiles,  our  vaist  industries,  and  fuel 
which  Is  used  in  homes.  This  Nation  Is 
more  dependent  upon  oil  than  any  other 
coimtry  in  the  world.  We  seek  to  protect 
the  industry  and  to  protect  the  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  end  of  providing 
definite  and  specific  limitations  on  the 
extent  of  our  dependence  on  so-called 
cheap  foreign  oil,  I  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  which  would  write 
into  law  the  present  12.2  Import  ratio  in 
districts  I-IV,  and  the  existing  program 
for  district  V  which  Is  the  area  west  of 
the  Rockies.  I  know  that  some  who  know 
that  Middle  East  oU,  for  example,  is 
found  at  a  cost  which  is  a  minute  fraction 
of  finding  a  barrel  of  domestic  oil,  be- 
lieve we  should  take  advantage  of  that 
cheap  oil. 

That  is  our  right  up  to  a  point.  But 
when  domestic  industry  is  destroyed,  it  is 
economically  unsound. 

I  am  reminded  by  such  reasoning  of 
the  old  World  War  n  story  of  the  house- 
wife who  was  delighted  to  find  a  market 
running  an  unheard-of  sale  on  fresh 
pork  chops  at  39  cents  a  pound.  Her 
soaring  spirits  collapsed,  however,  when 
she  found  this  particular  butcher  was  out 
of  pork  chc^s.  So  It  Is  with  cheap  oU: 
we  get  a  big  bargEiln  and  the  Suez  closes. 
This  is  like  the  housewife  who  went  to 
get  her  39-cent  pork  chops. 

Today,  the  Middle  East  oil  monarchies 
have  not  only  told  us  they  are  out  of 
cheap  oil,  they  have  gone  even  further 
and  boycotted  oU  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
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many;  and  they  threaten  to  confiscate 
all  American-owned  Interests  In  those 
countries,  further  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

It  takes  little  Imagination,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  surmise  the  critical  situation 
which  would  confront  our  country  today 
If  we  were  substantially  dependent  upon 
Middle  East  oil.  We  would  be  denied  It 
altogether,  in  which  case  our  economy 
would  grind  to  a  halt,  or  we  would  pay 
dearly  for  that  oil  on  the  terms  of  the 
Arab  bloc  coimtries.  Those  terms  upon 
which  they  say  we  can  Import  the  oil 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  political  and 
military  blackmail. 

I  cosponsor  this  measure  to  strengthen 
the  oil  import  program  for  the  future, 
therefore,  out  of  a  conviction  that  It 
would  be  a  national  tragedy  of  crippling 
proportions  ever  to  permit  our  country, 
our  Industry,  our  Armed  Forces,  and  our 
people,  to  be  subject  to  such  unacceptable 
terms  for  access  to  vital  petroleum  sup- 
plies. These  countries  would  have  us 
orient  our  foreign  policies  to  their  de- 
mands or  to  say  to  us  that  we  cannot 
have  any  more  oil.  Once  we  become  de- 
pendent on  it,  the  so-called  cheap  for- 
eign oil  would  command  a  premium  and 
a  price  that  we  could  neither  pay  nor 
tolerate.  Those  who  doubt  this  can  today 
get  conformation  from  the  people  and 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  measure  would  not  cut  Imports, 
although  a  meritorious  case  can  be  made 
for  reducing  the  present  level  of  2.5  mil- 
lion barrels  dally.  Instead,  It  would  sim- 
ply give  teeth  to  the  control  formulas 
that  exist  under  the  present  program, 
and  write  it  into  law  to  keep  executive 
officers  from  opening  up  this  coimtry  to 
a  flow  of  foreign  oil  that  would  liquidate 
domestic  development.  In  my  opinion, 
such  action  by  the  Congress  is  made 
necessary  by  the  mounting  demands  of 
niunerous  Interests  for  special  arrange- 
ments permitting  them  to  circumvent 
the  present  program.  All  experience  re- 
futes those  who  believe  more  imports 
would  benefit  the  consumer.  Those  who 
clamor  for  more  cheap  foreign  oil  do  so 
not  to  provide  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer; they  do  so  only  to  realize  higher 
margins  for  themselves  from  the  use 
of  a  cheaper  raw  product,  without  any 
concurring  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
but  with  a  weakening  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  granted 
15  additional  minutes  to  carry  on  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job.  It  has  administered  the  pro- 
gram effectively  and  well.  I  know  not  a 
single  official  in  the  Administration  who 
would  but  agree  that  it  would  be  national 
foUy  to  extend  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  by  the  process  of  killing  off  our 
domestic  petroleum  industry  through  in- 
creasing imports. 

But  recent  events  has  convinced  me 
that,  unless  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its 
Intent   that   oil  imports   be  effectively 


stabilized  to  protect  the  long-range  con- 
sumer and  national  defense  interests  of 
our  country,  the  complex  of  special  ex- 
emptions and  private  proposals  now 
pending — and  which,  if  approved,  would 
result  in  additional  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands barrels  daily  of  oil  imports — will 
continue  and  Increase  on  a  scale  that 
will  make  the  program  fall  of  its  own 
weight  with  its  unfair  exemption  in  fa- 
vor of  certain  imports. 

The  Oil  Import  Administration,  al- 
ready besieged  with  special-interest  de- 
mands too  numerous  to  mention,  will 
find  itself  increasingly  swamped  with 
new  innovations  to  permit  their  sponsors 
immimity  from  import  controls. 

Mr.  President,  both  experience  and 
reason  have  long  since  made  clear  that 
necessary  regulation,  to  be  successful, 
must  apply  to  all  affected  with  equity. 
The  measure  which  I  and  my  colleagues 
offer  here,  and  which  we  urge  this  body 
give  its  careful  thought,  simply  would 
preserve  the  equity  that  is  so  vital  to  such 
a  program.  Events  in  the  Middle  East, 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam,  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  our  people  now  using 
more  than  12.000.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  make  clear  that  we  must  have  ef- 
fective import  controls  for  an  assured 
domestic  capacity  to  serve  our  needs,  and 
make  clear  that  we  can  do  no  less  than 
deny  all  special  privilege  by  applying  this 
essential  program  equally  to  all  affected 
by  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  not  cut 
off  any  foreign  imports  and  it  would  not 
lessen  what  we  are  Importing.  This  is  not 
an  antiforeign  trade  measure.  It  would 
preserve  present  levels;  It  would  write 
into  present  law  the  amoimt  of  Imports 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  per- 
mitted for  a  long  time,  which  are  now 
threatened  by  numerous  special  excep- 
tions, and  all  kinds  of  contrived  excep- 
tions to  wreck  the  program.  This  measure 
would  permit  continuance  of  foreign  Im- 
ports and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
American  domestic  industry  to  continue 
exploration  and  have  oil  ready  in  the 
event  we  should  have  new  "Suez  Canals" 
in  the  future. 

We  could  have  a  Suez  situation  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Arab  countries.  It 
could  happen  in  friendly  countries  of  the 
world.  I  shall  not  mention  the  names  of 
those  countries,  but  if  we  read  the  daily 
headlines,  it  is  apparent  that  it  could 
happen  that  we  could  have  other  Suez 
crises.  If  one  were  to  take  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  add  two  more  countries,  one 
could  readily  see  what  would  happen; 
and  we  cannot  nm  that  risk.  I  tradi- 
tionally believe  in  foreign  trade.  This  is 
not  a  bill  to  reduce  foreign  Imports.  It 
is  merely  to  stabilize  it  in  order  to  pre- 
vent our  domestic  industry  from  being 
ruined. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  this  question 
of  my  able  colleague  from  Texas,  who 
has  Indicated  that  if  war  crises  con- 
tinue to  develop,  certain  supplies  could 
be  summarily  stopped  in  the  United 
States  where  we  have  in  a  sense  caused 
oiu"  domestic  producers  to  lessen  their 
drilling  activities,  and  we  would  be  in 
difficulty. 

The  Senator  well  remembers  that  in 


World  War  n  we  were  faced  with  our 
shipping  lines  being  cut  because  of  the 
German  submarines  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  where  ships  were  bringing  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  into  the  United  States. 
He  will  recall  also  that  we  were  so  con- 
cerned that  we  passed  a  Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuels  Act.  Senator  O'Mahoney  sponsored 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  cosponsored  it  in  that  body. 

That  act  came  into  being  to  determine 
whether  we  could  take  coal  and  oil  shale 
and  process  it  into  gasoline.  We  were 
even  thinking  of  the  possibility  of 
processing  agricultm-al  products  into 
synthetic  petroleum  products  because  of 
the  real  threat  which  faced  us  during 
the  war.  The  Senator  from  Texas  real- 
izes that,  in  a  degree,  the  threat  exists 
today  as  it  existed  then;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  eminently  con-ect. 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  his  lead- 
ership with  Senator  O'Mahoney  in 
World  War  II,  in  sponsoring  the  Syn- 
thetic Liquid  Fuels  Act. 

It  was  my  experience  in  World  War  n 
to  be  on  the  staff  of  an  infantry  division 
in  Europe.  After  the  American  lines  had 
advanced  into  Germany,  we  saw  that 
the  French  people  were  virtually  with- 
out gasoline.  They  were  trying  to  keep 
their  cars  on  the  road.  One  way  they 
obtained  gasoline  was  via  the  black 
market.  American  gasoline  stored  in 
tanks  had  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers  with 
live  ammunition  because  gasoline  was 
selling  at  $20  a  gallon  on  the  black 
market  back  of  the  lines.  Some  unfor- 
tunate incidents  occiu-red  which  strained 
our  relations  with  France. 

On  some  of  the  civilian  cars  In  France, 
at  that  time,  I  saw  what  I  called  the 
"Maytag" — a  climisy  machine  built  on 
top  of  the  car,  looking  like  a  Maytag 
washer.  It  manufactured  a  kind  of  fuel 
to  take  the  place  of  gasoline.  It  was  a 
crude  contraption. 

There  was  another  machine  the  Army 
called  "the  water  heater"  because  it 
looked  like  a  water  heater  in  one's  home. 
It  was  a  tall  machine  that  cooked  bri- 
quets and  made  a  kind  of  fuel  from  those 
briquets,  a  kind  of  semigasoline,  using 
coal  and  coal  briquets.  It,  too,  was  very 
crude.  The  car  did  not  go  very  fast.  It 
was  not  efficient  fuel.  It  smoked  a  lot. 
But  it  made  a  kind  of  fuel  and  got  cars 
moving.  There  were  other  devices  of  that 
kind  in  France,  I  remember,  which 
sprang  up  when  the  country  ran  short  of 
gasoline,  which,  as  I  said,  cost  $20  a  gal- 
lon on  the  black  market. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  my  distinguished  colleague 
recalls  hi  World  War  n,  the  Luftwaffe— 
the  German  Air  Force — was  actually 
ready  to  continue  fighting,  but  had  no 
fuel  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  no  fuel. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  tanks  in  its 
planes  were  dry.  They  had  their  planes 
and  pilots  ready  to  continue  the  bombing 
of  England,  but  they  could  not  get  the 
aircraft  off  the  ground.  We  must  remem- 
ber this  condition.  Thus,  fuel  is  a  mighty 
important  factor  in  war,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  other  countries. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  we  must 
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not  destroy  the  program  of  domestic 
growth  in  this  coimtry  at  this  critical 
time  of  world  tension  and  actual  warfare. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Again  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. I  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes.  The 
destruction  of  Germany's  fuel  supply  was 
the  greatest  single  factor,  I  think,  in  our 
relatively  quick  victory  in  Europe.  Serv- 
ing on  the  Infantry  staff  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  I  saw  many  of  the  newest 
Messerschmidts  under  the  trees  in  the 
Black  Forest.  We  were  bombing  all  their 
airfields  but  we  could  not  find  them  in 
the  trees,  but  the  Germans  ran  out  of 
fuel. 

In  today's  machine  age,  with  so  much 
modem  mechanized  industry,  we  must 
have  fuel  if  we  are  to  survive.  We  must 
stay  mobUe  on  the  ground.  We  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  Germany 
when  it  was  without  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel. 

Bombing  of  the  oil  fields  in  Riunania, 
we  remember,  was  another  big  factor  in 
defeating  Germany.  We  were  able  to  get 
our  supplies  of  oil.  The  Axis  ran  out  of 
fuel.  The  skies  then  became  open  to  our 
airpower. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  an  excellent  statement  in  which  he 
described  not  only  thoroughly  but  also 
factually  the  situation  in  oU  as  it  exists 
in  the  Midwest.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  other  States,  as  a  result  of 
the  present  situation  on  oil  imports.  We 
have  some  real  problems  in  oil  drilling. 
In  the  lessening  numbers  of  rigs  In  oper- 
ation, and  proration.  The  industry  is  in 
serious  difficulty.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  an  excellent  statement 
this  morning  and  am  glad  to  cooperate 
with  him  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in 
trying  to  get  action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  recall  the  statement 
he  made  to  me  one  time,  off  the  floor;  it 
was  a  true  statement,  but  rather  tragic 
to  me.  that  Kansas  had  more  independ- 
ent oilmen  and  small  operators  than 
any  other  State  In  the  Union.  He  rather 
boasted  that  Kansas  had  more  than 
Texas.  Our  oil  industry  has  declined 
and  domestic  exploration  has  almost 
stopped — not  by  accident,  not  because 
of  modern  scientific  methods,  and  the 
higher  percentage  of  production  of  wells 
than  they  had  30  years  ago;  not  because 
of  the  risk  of  capital,  but  because  of  the 
flood  of  foreign  oil  that  does  not  pay 
taxes  to  the  domestic  economy. 

When  we  drill  an  oil  well  out  in  the 
Middle  West,  in  the  Senator's  State,  or 
in  the  Gulf  States,  such  as  Louisiana,  the 
owners  of  that  oil  well  pay  a  real  prop- 
erty tax  to  the  school  district  in  which 
the  oil  well  was  drilled.  Then  they  have 
to  pay  a  county  tax  to  the  county.  Nearly 
every  piece  of  land  is  In  some  kind  of 
Irrigation  district  of  some  kind,  and  they 
pay  a  tax  to  every  taxing  authority  there. 
A  lot  of  them  are  within  the  city  limits, 
also.  Some  cities  stretch  their  boundaries 
to  annex  some  of  these  oil  wells.  They 
also  pay  a  city  tax. 


So  they  pay  the  city  tax,  the  county 
tax,  always  a  coimty  tax,  and  always  the 
school  tax — very  often  the  city  tax — and 
other  local  taxes.  Some  of  them  pay  5 
or  6  percent  ad  valorem  rate.  Then  they 
pay  a  State  tax  or  a  producing  tax  on 
so  much  a  barrel  of  oil.  In  addition,  those 
who  do  the  drilling  work  pay  an  income 
tax  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  what  do  those  companies  do  if  they 
happen  to  own  oil  wells  in  Saudi  Arabia? 
They  charge  off  50  percent  as  taxes  but 
they  do  not  pay  any  taxes.  The  oil  well 
men  at  home,  however,  do  have  to  pay 
all  these  taxes,  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest — 
that  is,  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEAPISON.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  also  of  my  very  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  ask  that  my  neime  be 
added  along  with  those  cosponsoring  the 
legislation  introduced  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  His  bill 
is  sensible  and  necessary.  It  would  intro- 
duce a  legislative  course  for  a  program 
which  now  Is  only  lightly  regarded  as  an 
administrative  issue  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  is  a  measure  that  Is 
necessary  to  shore  up  the  sagging  man- 
datory oil  import  program  which  has 
been  operating  so  effectively  since  1959. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Louisiana's 
bill  would  not  alter  the  production  of 
domestic  oil  by  increasing  capacity  to 
meet  that  lost  from  the  Middle  Ea^t,  it 
nevertheless  would  protect  the  American 
oil  industry  from  excessive  imports  from 
the  Middle  East  and  other  foreign  sup- 
pliers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kcmsas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  the  sixth  largest  oil  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Nation,  I  have  de- 
termined that  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  have  some  semblance  of 
internal  piotection  for  an  industry 
which  for  years  has  been  suppressed  by 
administrative  purchases  of  foreign  oil 
and  the  blatant  circumventing  of  the 
mandatory  oil  Import  program. 

With  the  introduction  Into  the  world 
oO  picture  of  embargoes  from  the  rich 
Middle  Eastern  fields,  many  of  our  allies 
in  Europe  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  short  supplies  of  oil  as  manifested  by 
the  rise  in  cost  of  gasoline  in  some  West- 
em  European  countries  and  in  England. 

Some  countries  that  normally  ship  oil 
to  the  United  States  are  not  disposed 
to  switching  their  production  allegiance. 
Venezuela,  as  an  example,  has  indicated 
that  she  might  reserve  some  oil  for 
Europe,  but  does  not  want  to  give  up 


the  lucrative  and  sustaining  market  in 
this  country. 

These  occurrences  all  affect  the  Indus- 
try in  this  country  in  some  maiuier.  Our 
domestic  industry  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  expand  or  hardly  keep  pace 
with  its  own  capabilities  in  recent  years. 
Now,  however,  with  the  reduction  of 
some  360,000  barrels  daily  of  imports 
into  this  country  from  the  Mideast,  our 
refineries  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
are  not  producing  up  to  capacity. 

I  want  to  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that, 
aside  from  today  s  legislation,  the  fact 
that  360,000  barrels  of  Middle  East  oil  is 
no  longer  coming  to  American  refineries 
because  of  embargoes  indicates  that  the 
domestic  petrolevim  Industry  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  pick  up  this  slack  and 
produce  more  oil  for  internal  con- 
sumption. 

As  an  example  of  what  purchases  are 
being  made  overseas  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, I  am  advised  that  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts to  be  purchased  for  use  in  Vietnam 
during  the  1968  fiscal  year  will  amount 
to  some  70  percent  of  the  entire  an- 
nual production  of  the  Kansas  petro- 
leum industry. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  leadership  in  suggest- 
ing such  legislation  today  and  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  be  accepted  as  a  cosponsor 
with  the  many  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  statement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  Klansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  interest  in  the  oil  industry.  This  Is 
not  something  new  for  him.  He  has  been 
doing  it  for  years.  H&  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement  with  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  our  State. 

I  refer  also  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Kansas  was  the 
first  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  where 
oil  was  discovered.  We  are  not  first  in 
production.  We  have  given  in  to  Texas. 
Cahfomia,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma, 
but  Kansas  is  well  up  on  the  list.  I  was 
interested  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  of  a  State  that  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  supplying  America  with 
energy  in  the  form  of  petroleum,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  designed  to 
tighten  up  our  present  oil  import  poli- 
cies and.  not  incidentally,  thereby 
strengthen  this  industry  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

Our  present  policies  with  regard  to  oil 
imports  are  unsatisfactory  because  they 
are.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer, 
and  particularly  the  small.  Independent 
oil  companies  that  form  the  backbone 
of  our  domestic  Industry,  too  uncertain. 
They  are  shot  through  with  special  ex- 
emptions for  certtdn  countries  and  prod- 
ucts. These  weaken  the  program  tind 
imdermine  its  effectiveness  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  very  mindful  of  the 
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need  to  maintain  and  promote  a  healthy 
oil  industry  domestically.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  recent  Middle  East  crisis  for 
a  demonstration  of  the  need  to  give  our 
domestic  industry  the  kind  of  assurance 
that  will  foster  greater  effort  toward  the 
development  of  domestic  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
oil  import  policy,  let  us  have  one  that 
exhibits  the  virtues  of  stability  and 
equality,  applying  the  same  rules  to 
everyone.  I  think  this  bill  will  effectively 
do  that. 

The  bill  (S.  2332)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Loxiisiana  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2332 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
national  security  provision  (19  U.S.C.A.  1862) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(e)  Impwrta  of  petroleum  Into  Districts 
I-IV  shall  not  exceed  12.2  per  centum  of 
production  of  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  liquids  in  those  Districts  during  the  most 
recent  appropriate  period  for  which  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  statistics  are  available. 

*'(f)  Imports  of  petroleum  Into  District  V 
shall  be  limited  so  as  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  DUtrict  V  production  and  use  of 
domestic  supplies  in  that  District,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  maximum  level  of  overseas 
Imports  which  shall  be  subject  to  allocation, 
be  greater  than  the  amount  necessary,  when 
added  to  domestic  supply  available  to  the 
District  and  to  the  volume  of  overland  im- 
ports Into  the  DUtrict  which  shall  be  exempt 
from  allocation,  to  approximate  total  District 
V  demand.  Determination  of  supply-demand 
relationships  in  the  District  shall  be  made  by 
the  U.3.  Bureau  of  Mines  for  appropriate 
periods. 

"(g)  Imports  of  petroleum  into  Districts 
I-rV  and  District  V.  other  than  crude 
petroleum,  shall  be  progressively  reduced. 
"(h)  As  used  in  this  Act: 
"(1)  "Petroleum"  shall  Include  crude  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  liquids,  and  finished 
and  unfinished  products  thereof  except  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  for  use  as  fuel. 

"(2)  "Imports"  shall  Include  'Imports  for 
consumption'  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  shipments  (A)  from 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
Into  the  United  States,  and  (B)  Into  any 
foreign-trade  zone  located  within  the  United 
States. 

"'(3)  "Districts  I-IV"  means  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  and  all  the  States  of  the  United 
States  except  those  States  within  District  V. 
"(4)  "District  V"  means  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. Nevada,  California.  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

"(1)  The  President,  upon  a  finding  that  a 
national  emergency  threatens  the  adequacy 
of  fuel  supplies  to  meet  national  require- 
ments, may  modify  or  suspend  the  quota 
established  by  subsection  (e)  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  six  months." 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  whether  it  would 
be  sigreeable  to  him — as  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  in  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  vote — if  I 
could  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  after 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report,  when 
I  understand  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business. 

I  ask  such  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senate  win  now  proceed  to  the  period 
of  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 


VETERANS'  PENSION  AND  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  with  reference  to  S.  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  that  we  close  morning 
business  first? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  16)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  pension  payable  to 
certain  veterans  and  their  widows,  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  of  service  sifter  Janu- 
ary 31, 1955,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  17,  1967,  pp.  23133- 
23142,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esldent, 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  other  Senators  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  handling  of  this  legislation  be 
notified  by  the  secretaries  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  order  that  they  might 
comment  on  this  conference  report.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  before  we  begin  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  we 
may  save  time  by  having  some  Senators 
make  their  statements.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator I  will  not  proceed  to  a  vote  without 
having  a  quorum  call  first.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  that  some  Senators  have 
asked  that  they  may  make  statements 
because  they  have  other  commitments.  I 
shall  ask  that  they  be  recognized,  after 


which  I  intend  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  conference 
report  on  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1967.  It 
originally  passed  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 7  as  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Act.  The  House  added  a 
cost-of-living  pension  increase  and  edu- 
cational benefits  to  the  bill  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  us.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  pension  increase,  amended  the  bill 
further  to  provide  greater  educational 
opportunities  for  veterans  returning 
from  military  service  and  requested  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

In  most  respects  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  features  that  were  in  the 
Senate  bill.  However,  to  be  perfectly 
fair,  I  must  say  that  except  for  addi- 
tional educational  features  we  put  into 
the  bill  before  we  passed  it  the  second 
time,  the  principal  features  of  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  were  substantially  sim- 
ilar. Both  extended  wartime  benefits  to 
Vietnam  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors.  Both  provided  for  a 
cost-of-living  increase  for  veteran  pen- 
sioners similar  to  the  1965  Increase  we 
provided  for  persons  receiving  compen- 
sation based  on  a  veteran's  service-con- 
nected disability.  With  respect  to  the 
educational  features  that  I  referred  to 
earlier,  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions provided  identical  educational  in- 
creases under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  from 
$100  to  $130  monthly  for  a  veteran  with- 
out dependents;  from  $125  to  $155  for  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  from 
$150  to  $175  for  a  veteran  with  two  de- 
pendents. Proportionately  smaller  rates 
are  provided  for  those  enrolled  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Additionally,  for  the  veteran 
with  two  dependents,  a  $10  monthly 
benefit  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of 
two  is  provided.  This  additional  feature 
was  a  Senate  amendment  which  the 
House  conferees  accepted  in  order  to 
provide  additional  educational  benefits 
for  veterans  with  large  families. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  in  the  educational 
field  involved  a  Senate  amendment  to 
which  the  conferees  agreed  adding  on- 
the-job,  on-the-farm  and  flight  training 
to  the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  veterans. 

With  regard  to  the  pension  program 
provisions  and  the  Vietnam  wartime 
benefits,  in  only  one  significant  Instance 
were  we  unable  to  persuade  the  House 
conferees  of  the  wisdom  of  a  Senate 
amendment.  This  concerned  the  Curtis- 
Miller  amendment  to  require  that  in- 
creases In  social  security  payments  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  amount 
of,  or  the  eligibility  for.  veterans  benefits. 
Even  though  the  Senate  had  passed  this 
sort  of  amendment  five  times,  the  House 
conferees  had  a  compelling  logic  behind 
their  refusal  to  agree  to  it.  First,  they 
argued  that  a  1964  amendment  to  the 
veterans  law  permitted  10  percent  of  a 
pensioner's  retirement  income — social 
security,  annuities,  private  pensions,  and 
so  forth— to  be  disregarded  for  this  same 
purpose,  and  this  10-percent  figure  waa 
worked  out  specifically  to  cover  the 
social  security  increase  Congress  was 
considering  that  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
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social  security  increase  did  not  become 
law  until  1965,  but  in  the  meantime  many 
persons  came  onto  the  veterans  pension 
rolls,  or  qualified  for  higher  pensions, 
solely  because  of  the  10-percent  amend- 
ment. When  the  social  security  increase 
finally  came  about,  these  people,  and  no 
others,  lost  the  additional  veterans  pen- 
sion benefit  that  they  had  derived  only 
a  few  months  earlier  under  the  10-per- 
cent feature.  The  House  conferees  felt 
our  amendment  gave  these  people,  and 
no  others,  an  unwarranted  windfall. 

With  respect  to  future  social  security 
Increases,  the  House  conferees  agreed 
that  the  objective  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  meritorious,  but  they  argued 
that  it  was  administratively  difQcuIt  and 
that  it  was  unfair  by  being  confined  only 
to  social  security  incresises.  They  felt 
that  the  general  rise  in  living  costs  de- 
manded a  change  with  respect  to  other 
forms  of  income  as  well  aS'social  security. 

They  also  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the 
amount  of  the  1967  social  security  in- 
crease is  fixed  they  would,  to  quote  from 
the  statement  of  managers  in  the  con- 
ference report: 

Take  the  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
any  Increase  In  social  security  payments  .  .  . 
will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  combined  in- 
come from  VA  pension,  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  and  social  security  or 
In  removal  of  any  person  from  the  VA  pen- 
sion or  dependency  compensation  rolls. 

Chairman  Olin  Teague  has  given  his 
word  that  he  will  help  take  care  of  this 
problem  that  has  long  concerned  us  in 
the  Senate.  He  Is  a  man  who  keeps  his 
word,  and  on  that  basis,  I  was  willing  to 
have  the  Senate  conferees  recede  on  our 
amendment  at  this  time  and  deal  finally 
with  this  matter  later  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
summary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Finance 
Committee's  part  of  the  bill  falls  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations  and  is  supported  by 
the  administration.  This  part,  however, 
has  been  increased  some  $10  million 
yearly  by  acceptance  of  House  provisions 
in  the  pension  and  wartime  benefit  areas. 
This  means  a  little  over  $110  million  as 
provided  by  Senate  Finance  Committee 
provisions  for  additional  pension,  and 
Vietnam  benefits  have  risen  to  $121.6 
million  dollars  yearly  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

The  educational  features  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  fall  outside 
the  Finance  Committee's  jurisdiction  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  recommended  in- 
creases in  educational  benefits  and  these 
overages  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
differences  in  cost  between  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested  and  what  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to.  While  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  called 
for  a  little  over  $189  million  in  additional 
benefits  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  House  version  of  S.  16  would 
have  cost  $236  million  and  the  Senate 
version  $282.8  million. 

Mr.  President,  by  inclusion  of  certain 
House  features  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 


conference  bill  provides  additional  veter- 
ans' benefits  totaling  $285  million  for 
the  first  year. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  commend 
my  fellow  Senate  conferees  on  their  fine, 
outstanding  work  and  assistance. 
Further,  I  must  also  commend  in  par- 
ticular, three  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  for  the  tremendous  contri- 
butions they  have  made  on  behalf  of 
the  veterans.  And  without  whose  help, 
this  omnibus  veterans  bill  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

First,  I  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  who,  be- 
cause of  his  farsightedness  and  initia- 
tive, introduced  in  the  Senate  during  the 
89th  Congress  the  first  Vietnam  veterans 
bUl,  S.  3580— only  to  see  it  die  in  the 
other  body.  However,  he  persevered 
and,  joined  by  73  other  Senators,  he  in- 
troduced S.  16  to  provide  the  benefits 
which  our  fighting  men  so  richly  de- 
serve. His  contributions  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  efforts  riave  truly  given 
Impetus  to  provide  wartime  benefits  to 
Vietnam  veterans  and  have  led  to  enact- 
ment of  S.  16. 

I  must  commend  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  has  a  fine  persevering  spirit; 
namely,  the  distinguished  and  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORonGH],  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  almost  every  battle  to  provide  this 
Nation's  servicemen  with  benefits  for 
their  services  to  their  Government.  It  has 
sometimes  appeared  that  he  has  fought 
his  battle  for  educational  benefits  as  a 
lone  sentry,  but  because  of  his  unswerv- 
ing diligence,  others  have  joined  with 
him  to  insure  that  those  who  don  their 
country's  imiform  will  have  the  financial 
support  from  the  Government  to  seek  or 
commence  their  interrupted  educations. 
Senator  Yarborough  is  indeed  a  great 
friend  of  the  veterans.  Without  his  aid 
and  capable  assistance,  this  magnificent 
veterans  bill  would  not  be  a  reality,  to- 
day and  today's  enactment  of  S.  16,  as 
an  omnibus  veterans  bill,  is  due  to  his 
tireless  efforts. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Randolph].  Through  his 
cooperation  and  assistance  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  more  recent  vet- 
erans of  a  hot  war  in  Vietnam,  will  be 
provided  benefits  In  this  bill.  He  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
Without  his  efforts,  much  of  what  we 
have  achieved  here  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  S.  16,  and  particularly  the 
educational  provisions  therein,  should 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  outstanding 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
an  American. 

I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  it  was  a  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  able  to  work 
with  these  men  in  meeting  the  obligation 
we  have  to  those  who  have  served  our 
country. 

For  the  information  of  those  Senators 
who  desire  to  know  the  specific  details 
of  the  conference  agreement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  press  release  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  describing  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  conference  report 
be  agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House-Senate  Conferees  Reach  Agreement 
ON  S.  16.  THE  Veterans  Pension  and  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  or  1967 
Chairman  Russell  B.  Long  (D.,  La.)  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  today  announced  that 
the  conferees  on  S.  16  had  reached  agreement 
regarding  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  legislation.  As 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  S.  16  would  pro- 
vide more  than  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in 
additional  veterans  benefits  each  year.  Sen- 
ator Long  pointed  out  that  the  most  Im- 
portant features  of  the  bill  (a)  extend  war- 
time rates  of  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  dependents;  (b)  Increased  educa- 
tional allowances  and  broadened  opportuni- 
ties under  the  "Cold  War  G.I.  Bill;"  and  (c) 
provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  with  respect 
to  non-service-connected  pensions  similar  to 
the  increase  Congress  voted  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  those  receiving  compensation  grow- 
ing out  of  death  or  disability. 

VIETNAM    VETERANS 

Under  the  bill,  for  purposes  of  VA  benefits, 
military  service  of  ninety  days  or  more  be- 
ginning August  5.  1964  (date  of  Tonkin  Gulf 
Crisis)  and  ending  on  a  date  determined  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  Congressional 
resolution  would  be  considered  service  dur- 
ing wartime.  Thus,  eligible  servicemen  could 
receive  the  follovrlng  additional  benefits 
(presently  available  only  to  veterans  of  for- 
eign wars.) 

Funeral  Expenses  (tZSO  burial  allow- 
ance).— Under  present  law,  reimbursement 
of  burial  expenses  is  provided  to  wartime 
or  Korean  Conflict  veterans  or  peacetime 
veterans  receiving  service-cormected  com- 
pensation at  time  of  death.  This  bill  would 
extend  the  burial  allowance  to  Vietnam  Era 
veterans. 

Compensation — Wartime  rates. — Presently, 
veterans  service  in  peacetime  or  under  con- 
ditions other  than  extra  hazardous  and  who 
are  disabled  in  service  receive  80  percent  of 
compensation  payable  for  wartime  disability. 
This  bill  would  provide  Vietnam  Era  veter- 
ans with  the  full  disability  compensation 
rate. 

Pension  for  Non- Service-Connected  Dis- 
abilities.— Vietnam  Era  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  surviving  chUdren  would  become 
eligible  for  monthly  pension  payments. 
Under  present  law,  pensions  are  available 
only  with  respect  to  those  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabilities  who  served 
d- j-lng  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or  the 
Korean  Conflict  period  and  their  survivors. 

Psychosis  as  Service-Connected. — A  psy- 
chotic condition  (such  as  paranoia)  arising 
within  two  years  after  discharge  or  termina- 
tion of  Vietnam  conflict  will  be  considered 
to  be  s«rvlce-ooruiected  for  purpoees  of  hos- 
pitalization by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Drugs. — Payment  for  prescribed  drugs  and 
medicines  In  treatment  of  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  would  be  provided  for 
veterans  who  are  on  either  compensation  or 
pension  (both  new  and  old)  roUs  and  In 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance.  (This 
benefit  will  also  be  available  to  veterans  of 
prior  wars) . 

Automobiles. — Payment  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  an  amount  up  to  $1,600 
for  automobiles  or  other  conveyances,  in- 
cluding special  appliances  to  veterans  who 
are  amputees  or  blind  and  who  were  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  31,  1955. 
provided  their  condition  arose  In  the  line  of 
duty  or  as  a  direct  result  of  the  performance 
of  military  duty.  The  conferees  also  agreed 
that  the  present  time  limitation  on  apply- 
ing for  their  auto  allowance  should  be  re- 
moved. 

EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS 

Educational  Assistance  Allowances. — Both 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  increased  the 
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rates  of  educational  payments  provided  by 
the  "Cold  War  OI  BUI  at  Rlgbts"  from  $100 
to  $130  monthly  for  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents; from  $125  to  $155  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent,  and  from  $150  to  $175 
for  a  veteran  with  two  dependents.  Propor- 
tionately smaller  rates  are  provided  for  those 
enrolled  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $175  for  a  veteran  with  two  de- 
pendents, a  $10  monthly  benefit  for  each 
dependent  in  excess  of  two. 

Educationally  Disadvantaged. — The  Con- 
ferees agreed  to  authorize  full  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  GI  Bill  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  so  that  they  can  com- 
plete high  school  without  losing  any  of  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits. 

War  Orphans. — The  conferees  also  agreed 
to  extend  the  age  limit  for  orphaned  students 
under  the  War  Orphans  Education  Assist- 
ance Program,  from  22  to  25. 

Reporting  Fees. — Educational  Institutions 
are  authorized  an  annual  reporting  fee  based 
on  the  number  of  enrolled  veterans  In  order 
to  defray  the  cost  of  submitting  reports  re- 
quired by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

NEW  CATZGOalKS  OT  TBAINING 

Certain  on-the-job,  cooperative  on-the- 
farm,  and  flight  training  programs  were 
agreed  to  as  new  categories  of  education  for 
which  veterans  can  receive  assistance.  These 
new  categories  offer  educational  opportuni- 
ties similar  to  those  previously  available  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

On-the-Joh  Training. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  allowances  for  up  to  36 
months  of  on-the-job  and  apprenticeship 
training.  Payments  for  the  first  six  months 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  month  for  a 
veteran  with  no  dependents,  $90  monthly 
for  thoM  with  one  dependent  and  $100  per 
month  for  veterans  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. Thereafter,  payments  will  become 
subject  to  periodic  reduction. 

On-the-Farm  Training. — The  conferees 
similarly  agreed  to  provide  36  months  of  co- 
operative on-the-fann  training.  Payments 
to  veterans  enrolled  In  such  programs  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  $105  per  month  for  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents,  $125  for  those  with  one 
dependent  monthly,  $145  for  veterans  with 
two  dependents  monthly,  with  an  additional 
$7  per  month  payable  for  each  dependent  In 
excess  of  two.  The  trainee  must  be  enrolled 
In  Institutional  agricultural  courses  for  a 
minimum  of  12  clock  hoiirs  per  week  and 
must  be  engaged  In  agricultural  employ- 
ment related  to  such  courses. 

Flight  Training. — Veterans  engaged  in 
commercial  flight  traiiUng  will  be  entitled, 
for  up  to  38  months,  to  receive  payments 
amounting  to  90  percent  of  tuition  costs. 
The  trainee's  entitlement  for  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  one  month  for  every  $130  paid.  (36 
months  entitlement  would  then  amount  to 
approximately  $4,600).  No  payments  will  be 
available  to  those  seeking  private  pilot 
licenses. 

PBWSIOM 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  pro- 
vide: 

Cost-of-Living  Increase. — A  5.4  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  for  all  pensioners  who  are  now 
receiving  payments  under  the  so-called  "new 
pension"  law,  together  with  a  greater  pension 
Increase  (approximately  8!i%)  for  widows 
and  widows  with  children  In  the  lowest  In- 
come categories.  (See  attached  schedules) 

War  Widows. — A  $5  monthly  rate  Increase 
(from  $65  to  $70)  for  Spanish-American  and 
prior  war  widows; 

Housebound  Allowance. — An  Increase  of  $5 
a  month  (from  $35  to  $40)  In  the  housebound 
pension  allowance  for  "new  pension"  vet- 
erans: 

Widows  Aid  and  Attendance  Allowance. — 
Initiation  of  a  new  program  providing  a  spe- 
cial aid  and  attendance  allowance  of  $50  a 


month  for  widows  pensions  under  the  "old 
pension"  or  the  "new  pension"  program,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  prior  war  pro- 
grams In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

Total  Ditability. — Presumption  ot  perma- 
nent and  total  disability  for  pension  purposes 
on  attainment  of  age  65;  this  removes  the 
necessity  for  veteran  aged  65  and  over  to 
prove  that  he  is  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. 

Aid  and  Attendance  Presumption. — Pre- 
sumption of  regular  aid  and  attendance  for 
pensioners  given  to  wartime  veterans  receiv- 
ing nursing  care  in  public  or  private  niors- 
Ing  homes  in  lieu  of  requiring  a  veteran  so 
situated  to  prove  he  requires  aid  and  at- 
tendance. 

Marriage  Requirement. — Reduction  of  the 
five-year  alternative  marriage  requirement 
for  widows  to  one  year  (or  any  period  If  a 
child  Is  bom  to  the  parties  of  the  marriage ) . 

Income  Exclusions. — Enlargement  of  pres- 
ent exclusions  from  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses by  disregarding  amounte  paid  by  wife 
for  last  illness  of  veteran  prior  to  death  and 
amounts  paid  by  a  widow  or  a  wife  for 
last  Illness  and  burial  of  a  veteran's  child; 
and 

Medical  Devices. — The  furnishing  of  cer- 
tain devices,  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies (except  medicine)  to  pensioners  In  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  benefits,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  following  provisions 
for  pensioners: 

Housebound  "Old  Law"  Veterans. — A 
"housebound"  rate  of  $100  per  month  Is 
given  to  "old  law"  veterans,  similar  to  house- 
bound allowances  presently  provided  under 
the  "new  pension"  prog^ram. 

Spanish-American  and  Indian  War  Vet- 
erans.— The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  directed  to  pay  aid  and  attendance 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  and  In- 
dian Wars  the  higher  rates  as  between  the 
"new  pension"  program  (based  on  need)  and 
the  service  pensions  they  currently  receive 
(regardless  of  need)  when  the  facts  In  each 
particular  case  warrant  it. 


MISCELI.ANi:OtrS 


Anatomical  Loss. — The  conferees  agreed  to 
add  to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  severely  disabled  veterans  by  allow- 
ing a  statutory  award  of  $47  monthly  for 
each  anatomical  loss  they  suffer  except  that 
the  combined  benefits  may  not  exceed  a  total 
of  $400  monthly.  Under  present  law  only  a 
single  $47  award-  Is  payable,  regardless  of 
how  many  anatomical  losses  are  sustained. 

I,o<in  Guaranty. — Under  the  conference 
agreement  the  final  cut-off  date  for  World 
War  II  veterans  to  apply  for  home  and  small 
business  loans  would  be  extended  from 
July  25,  1967  until  July  25,  1970. 

Direct  Loans. — Under  present  law,  the  max- 
imum limit  on  direct  home  loans  which  may 
be  made  by  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
$17,500.  The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  flexibility  to 
make  direct  home  loans  up  to  $25,000  in 
areas  where  they  find  that  cost  levels  so  re- 
quire. 

Social  Security — Veterans  Benefits. — The 
conferees  deleted  the  provision  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  prevented 
an  Increase  In  social  seciirlty  benefits  from 
applying  to  reduce  or  terminate  a  veteran's 
benefit.  However,  the  conferees  firmly  agreed 
that  once  the  amount  of  the  proixised  1967 
social  security  benefit  Increase  has  been  de- 
termined, legislation  would  be  swiftly  en- 
acted to  assure  that  no  veteran  benefit  would 
be  reduced  or  terminated  because  of  the 
social  seciirlty  hike. 

The  following  schedules  reflect  the  new 
amounte  of  pension  payable  under  the  con- 
ference agreement  as  compared  with  present 
amounte : 


VETERAN  WITHOUT  DEPENDENT 

Annual  income 

Conference 
asreement 

More  thin—      But  equal  to 
or  less  than— 

Present  rate 

J600 

WOO                1,200 

1.200                1,800 

■ f 

$104 
79 
45 

}100 
75 
43 

VETERAN  WITH  DEPENDENTS 


Annual  income 


Conlerenci  agreement 


Present  rata 


More  than 


but  equal  to  or 
less  than — 


One 
dependent 


Tviro 
dependenb 


Three  or  more 
dependents 


One 
dependent 


Two 
dependents 


Three  or  more 
dependents 


J1,000 

J109 

»114 

$119 

$105 

$110 

$115 

Jl.OOO 

2,000 

84 

84 

84 

80 

80 

80 

2.000 

3,000 

50 

50 

50 

48 

48 

48 

WIDOW  WITHOUT  CHILD 


Annual  Income 


More  than —      But  equal  Is       agreement 
or  less  than — 


Conference       Present  rate 


J800 
1,200 


$600 
1,200 
1,800 


$70 
51 
29 


$64 
48 
27 


WIDOW  WITH  CHILD 


Annual  income 


More  than—      But  equal  to       agreement' 
or  less  than- 


Conlerence      Present  rate  > 


$1,000 

$86 

$80 

$1,000 

2,000 

67 

64 

2,000 

3,000 

45 

43 

■  Plus  $16  lor  each  child  in  excess  of  one. 
>  Plus  $15  for  each  child  in  excess  of  one. 

CHILDREN  (NO  WIDOW) 


Conference 
agreement 

Present 
rate 

One  child 

$«0 
16 

$38 

Each  additional  child 

15 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  of  this  bill  exceeds  the 
President's  recommendations  by  nearly 
$100  million.  If  any  Senator  wishes  to 
make  a  speech  on  Government  spend- 
ing that  could  perhaps  have  been  post- 
poned, I  would  suggest  that  he  make  it 
now,  rather  than  on  a  debt  limit  bill, 
which  I  shall  have  to  manage,  and  rather 
than  on  a  tax  bill,  which  it  sometimes 
becomes  oiu*  duty  to  pass. 

This  is  something  that  we  should  do. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  provides  benefits 
which  the  Nation  can  afford,  and  exem- 
plifies to  those  who  have  answered  the 
call  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  may  have 
been  necessary  in  defense  of  their  coim- 
try,  that  their  service  is  appreciated. 
While  it  exceeds  the  President's  request, 
I  believe  that  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill,  recognizing  that  he  as  well  as 
Congress  has  responsibilities  to  provide 
Justice  and  compensation  to  those  who 
have  made  great  sacrifices  for  their 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  have  enough 
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Senators  present,  I  £isk  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ExHrsn  1 

Statement  or  the  Makagebs  on  thz  Part 

OF  THE  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hoiises  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  16)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  pension,  payable  to  certain  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  for  veterans  of  serv- 
ice after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

On  February  7,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill  S.  16,  which  provided  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  for  certain  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  House. 
On  March  15,  1967,  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  to  the  House  the 
bill  H.R.  2068  which  provided  pension  In- 
creases, additional  readjustment  asslstence 
to  veterans  of  service  after  January  31,  1955 
(the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  Korean 
conflict  for  purposes  of  wartime  veterans' 
beneflte),  and  Increases  in  certeln  educa- 
tional benefite.  H.R.  2068  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  March  20,  1967,  and  the  bill  S.  16 
was  then  taken  up  and  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  was  stricken  out  and  the  text  of  H.R. 
2068,  as  passed  by  the  House,  was  Inserted  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  16.  The  bill  (as  amend- 
ed) was  then  returned  to  the  Senate. 

On  June  1,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  in  lieu  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  16  and  requested  a  conference. 
The  House  agreed  to  the  conference  and  three 
meetings  of  the  conferees  were  held  on  July 
18  and  27  and  August  10, 1967. 

The  conference  report  which  precedes  this 
statement  Is  a  substitute  for  the  House  pn<X 
Senate  amendments  to  S.  16.  The  principal 
substantive  differences  between  the  amend- 
ments of  the  two  Houses  are  set  forth  below, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  action 
of  the  conferees  thereon. 
increased  benefits  roR  "old-law  pensioners" 

The  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959  esteb- 
llshed  Innovations  In  the  payment  of  vet- 
erans' pension.  One  was  to  relate  the  amount 
of  pension  to  graduated  Income  levels  rath- 
er than  paying  the  same  rate  of  pension  to 
aU  pensioners  who  received  less  than  a  single 
fixed  amount  of  annual  income.  Another  new 
feature  was  to  take  into  consideration  the 
net  worth  of  an  individual  in  determining  his 
eligibility  for  a  pension.  Under  section  9(b) 
of  that  act,  individuals  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing pension  under  the  law  In  effect  Im- 
mediately before  its  effective  date  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  under  the  "old  law"  for  pur- 
poses of  receipt  of  pension  if  they  were  other- 
wise eligible.  Persons  who  elected  to  do  so 
are  referred  to  as  "old-law  pensioners." 

The  House  amendment  extended  several 
additional  benefits  to  old-law  pensioners. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provisions. 

Under  the  House  amendment — 

(1)  The  monthly  rate  of  pension  payable 
to  any  widow  who  is  an  old-law  pensioner 
would  be  Increased  by  $50  if  she  Is  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

(2)  Any  veteran  who  is  an  old-law  pen- 
sioner and  (A)  has.  In  addition  to  a  dis- 
ability rated  as  permanent  and  total,  addi- 
tional disability  or  disabilities  independently 
ratable  at  60  percent  or  more,  or  (B)  by  rea- 
son of  hlB  disability  or  disabilities.  Is  per- 
manently housebound  but  does  not  qualify 
for  pension  based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
at  the  monthly  rate  of  $100  rather  than  at 
the  lesser  rate  otherwise  payable  to  him. 


(3)  Any  veteran  who  is  an  old-law  pen- 
sioner and  is  receiving  increased  pension 
by  reason  of  being  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  would  be  eligible  to  receive  such 
drugs  and  medicines  as  might  be  ordered  on 
prescription  of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as 
specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  any 
Illness  or  injury  suffered  by  him. 

The  conference  agreement  is  the  same  In 
these  respecte  as  the  House  amendment. 

EXCLUSIONS  FROM   INCOME 

The  House  amendment  provided  that.  In 
computing  Income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  pension  and  of  parents 
for  dependency  and  indemnity  comftensa- 
tion,  payments  of  annuities  under  the  re- 
tired serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
(10  U.S.C.  1431-1446)  would  not  be  consid- 
ered. It  also  provided  that  In  computing  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity of  parente  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  pension  payable  to  old-law 
pensioners,  as  such,  would  not  be  consid- 
ered. The  Senate  amendment  had  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  House  conferees  receded  in  these  re- 
spects and  the  conference  report  does  not 
provide  for  exclusion  of  these  types  of  In- 
come. 

EXCLUSION    OP   SOCIAL    SECtmlTT    INCREASES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions which  would  have  permitted  a  person 
entitled  to  pension  or  a  parent  entitled  to 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  any  general  In- 
crease In  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  enacted  after  July  1,  1965,  to  exclude 
the  amount  of  such  Increases  In  computing 
his  annual  income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining his  eligibility  for  such  pension  or 
dependency  and  indemnity  comi>ensation,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

The  conference  report  contains  no  pro- 
visions in  this  respect. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Social 
Security  Amendmente  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-97)  provided  an  increase  In  benefits 
averaging  about  7  percent,  that  Public  Law 
88-664  (which  was  reported  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  H.R.  1927, 
88th  Cong.)  provided  for  a  10-percent  ex- 
clusion of  social  security  and  similar  Income 
for  i>ension  purposes. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  resisted  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  inequitable  in  that  it  ap- 
plied only  to  increases  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  that  the  administration  of 
such  a  proposal  would  be  extremely  diflScult. 
While  covering  social  security  Increases,  it 
would  not  give  any  relief  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving increases  under  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  system  or  railroad  retire- 
ment system  or  under  any  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  private  retirement  system. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  it  Is 
their  intention  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  assure  that  any  Increase  in  social  security 
paymente  which  might  result  from  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  12080  (which  was  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
August  7,  1967)  will  not  result  in  a  reduction 
of  combined  Income  from  VA  pension,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation,  and 
social  security  or  In  removal  of  any  person 
from  the  VA  pension  or  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  rolls. 

Further,  the  managers  wish  to  point  out 
that  Public  Law  89-730  provides  that;  when 
there  is  a  change  in  Income  of  Individuals 
receiving  a  non-service-connected  pension 
due  to  an  increase  In  payments  under  a  pub- 
lic or  private  retirement  plan  or  program, 
the  effective  date  of  the  reduction  or  discon- 
tinuance of  pension  shall  be  the  last  day  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  change  oc- 
curred. This  provision  provides  ample  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act  in  the  event  a  social 
security  rate  increase  is  enacted. 

On  February  2,  1967,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  sent 


the  following  communication  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  entered  the  statement  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

"The  administration  has  recommended  an 
Increase  in  social  security  paymente.  As  a  re- 
sult, Members  of  Congress  and  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  are  receiving  many  In- 
quiries as  to  the  possible  effect  of  social  se- 
curity increases  on  the  veterans'  pension 
program. 

"The  veterans'  pension  program  is  based  on 
income  limite;  therefore,  any  increase  In  so- 
cial security  paymente  may  result  in  reduc- 
tion and,  in  some  instances,  removal  from 
the  pension  rolls. 

"Last  year  Congress  enacted  legislation 
providing  that  Income  changes  during  the 
year  would  not  affect  pensions  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year.  This  gives  us  time 
to  coordinate  our  eSorte  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

"The  committee  is  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  when  the  Congress  has  decided  as  to 
the  level  of  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
mente we  expect  to  make  appropriate  adjust- 
mente  In  the  veterans'  pension  program." 

INCREASED  AID  AND  ATTENDANCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  AND  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
VETERANS 

The  House  amendment  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  pay  to  veterans  of  the  In- 
dian Wars  or  Spanish-American  War  who  are 
receiving  pension  based  on  a  need  for  regular 
aid  and  attendance  the  higher  rate  in  a  par- 
ticular case  as  between  the  rate  authorized 
under  provisions  applicable  to  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
and  the  one  sfjeclflcally  provided  for  veterans 
of  the  pertinent  war. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provisions. 

The  conference  rep>ort  contains  these  pro- 
visions that  were  In  the  House  amendment. 

ADDITIONAL    BENEFITS    FOR    VIETNAM    ERA 
VETERANS 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  the  term 
"Vietnam  era"  to  mean  the  period  beginning 
August  5,  1964  (the  date  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin incident),  and  ending  on  such  date  as 
shall  thereafter  be  cjetermlned  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  or.'concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress.  It  alttc  extended,  on  the  basis 
of  service  during  this  period,  pension  to  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  children;  presump- 
tion for  medical  purposes  of  service-connec- 
tion of  active  psychosis  arising  within  2  years 
after  discharge  or  release  from  service:  and 
financial  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cially equipped  automobiles.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  makes  the  Vietnam  era  a  period 
of  war  for  purp>08es  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  thus  extending  to  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  eligibility  for  other  so- 
called  wartime  benefite.  These  Include  war- 
time rates  of  compensation,  burial  allow- 
ances, and  certain  medical  benefite. 

The  House  amendment  took  a  different  ap- 
proach. Under  the  House  amendment,  vet- 
erans of  service  after  August  5,  1964,  be- 
came eligible  for  wartime  rates  of  compen- 
sation and  burial  allowances.  Eligibility  lor 
pension  was  limited  to  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  veterans  of 
the  "Vietnam  conflict"  which  was  defined 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  "Vietnam 
era"  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955  (the  termina- 
tion of  the  Korean  conflict  for  purposes  of 
wartime  veterans'  benefite),  would  be  en- 
titled to  certain  medical  benefits,  Including 
the  2-year  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  active  psychosis  and 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  in  purchas- 
ing specially  equipped  automobiles. 

Except  for  the  provisions  relating  to  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  equipped 
automobiles,  the  conference  substitute 
adopte  the  service  period  requiremente  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 
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The  period  during  which  eligibility  could 
be  acquired  for  recelrlng  assistance  In  ac- 
quiring specially  equipped  automobiles  dif- 
fered In  the  two  verMons  as  indicated  abore. 
There  are  other  variances  In  the  two  ver- 
sions. 

Existing  law  establishes  time  limitations 
for  applying  for  this  benefit.  The  House 
amendment  retained  these  limitations  with 
necessary  modifications  to  permit  veterans 
granted  entitlement  to  utilize  that  entitle- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  removed  all 
limitations  on  time  for  applications  for  this 
benefit. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires that  veterans  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  this  assistance  must  have  incurred  the 
disability  In  line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  performance  of  military  duty. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  pro- 
visions from  both  versions.  Veterans  of 
service  after  January  31.  1955,  are  made 
eligible  for  this  benefit  and  the  disability  on 
which  the  award  of  the  benefit  Is  based  must 
have  been  InctHred  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty. 
All  limitations  on  time  lor  applying  for 
this  benefit  are  abolished  and  it  Is  only  nec- 
essary that  a  veteran  make  application  for 
auch  benefits  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HBUCUTES   TOM.   AID    AND    ATTENDANCE 
PXNSIONZKS 

Section  612(h)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  presently  in  effect  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  furnish 
drugs  or  medicines  ordered  on  prescription 
of  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  specific  ther- 
apy in  the  treatment  of  an  illness  or  injury 
suffered  by  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict  who  is  receiv- 
ing increased  pension  under  existing  law 
based  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

The  Senate  amendment  merely  extended 
these  provisions  to  apply  to  aid  and  attend- 
ance pensioners  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  House  amendment  (1)  makes  it  man- 
datory for  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  f timiah  these  drugs  and  medicines 
and  (3)  extends  the  benefits  of  the  section 
to  (a)  "old-law"  aid  and  attendance  pen- 
sioners, (b)  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  of 
the  Vietnam  era,  and  (c)  veterans  receiving 
aid  and  attendance  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  with  respect  to 
drugs  and  medicines  prescribed  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  in 
substance  in  this  respect  as  the  House 
amendment. 

BMTtTLZMKNT  TO  KDTTCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  an 
eligible  veteran's  entitlement  to  educational 
assistance  would  be  equal  to  1>4  times  the 
duration  of  his  service  on  active  duty  after 
January  31.  1955.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  provision  with  respect  to  en- 
titlement. Under  existing  law,  an  eligible 
veteran  acquires  one  month  of  entitlement 
for  each  month  of  service  on  active  duty 
after  January  31, 1955. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  no  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  entitlement. 

EDUCATIONAI.     ASSISTAMCI     ALLOWANCE 

Both  versions  increased  the  amount  of 
educational  assistance  allowances  payable  to 
eligible  veterans  participating  in  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  under 
chapter  34  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code. 
The  only  difference  in  the  two  versions  Is 
that  House  amendment  provided  for  fixed 
rates  of  edoeatlonal  assistance  for  eligible 
vetwans  bavlng  two  or  more  dependents. 
The  Sraata  ainendiaent  pnnvldei  for  addi- 
tional amo\mta  to  be  paid  on  acooant  of 
each  dependent  (tf  an  eligible  veteran  in 
excess  of  two. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  fea- 
ture of  the  Senate  amendment. 

»T.ICHT  TKAINLNO;  TARM  COQPERATTVE  TRAINING; 
APPRENTICESinP  OR  OTHER  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAnnNO 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions adding  flight  training,  on-farm  train- 
ing, and  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing to  the  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  These 
provisions  were  almost  the  same  as  the  provi- 
sions in  the  educational  assistance  program 
for  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  which  has 
terminated.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  similar  provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
felt  that  in  light  of  experience  under  the 
Korean  conflict  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram and  because  of  changed  clrcvmistances 
modifications  in  the  Senate  provisions  were 
imperative.  Accordingly,  the  provisions  In  the 
conference  substitute  relating  to  flight  train- 
ing, farm  cooperative  training,  and  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-Job  training  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  these  subjects  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Flight   training 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  approve 
the  pursuit  by  an  eligible  veteran  of  flight 
training  accepted  as  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  recognized  vocational  objective  In 
the  field  of  aviation.  If  (1)  the  veteran  pos- 
sesses a  valid  private  pilot's  license  or  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  nmnber  of  hoinrs 
of  flight  training  Instruction  required  for  a 
private  pilot's  license,  and  meets  the  medical 
requirements  for  a  commercial  pilot's  license, 
and  (2)  the  flight  school  courses  meet  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  standards  and 
are  approved  by  that  Agency  and  the  appro- 
priate State  approving  agency. 

Each  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  consisting  exclusively  of  flight 
training  would  be  paid  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of 
90  percent  of  the  established  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  which  similarly  situated  non- 
veterans  are  required  to  pay  in  the  same  flight 
coursea.  This  allowance  would  be  paid  quar- 
terly upon  receipt  of  certification  from  the 
veteran  and  the  flight  school  as  to  the  actual 
flight  training  received  by  the  veteran  during 
such  quarter  and  the  cost  thereof.  The  vet- 
eran's entitlement  would  be  charged  with  1 
month  for  each  $130  paid  to  the  veteran  for 
such  a  course. 

Farm  cooperative  training 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  without  any  dependents  enrolled 
in  an  educational  Institution  for  a  farm 
cooperative  program  consisting  of  institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  for  a  minimum  of 
12  clock  hours  per  week,  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $105  per  month  If  he  was 
concurrently  engaged  in  agricultural  em- 
ployment which  Is  relevant  to  the  institu- 
tional courses  under  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator.  A  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent would  receive  $125  per  month,  with 
two  dependents  $145  per  month,  with  $7  per 
month  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of  two, 
if  he  were  so  enrolled. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  additional  regu- 
lations defining  farm  cooperative  training  to 
insure  that  the  veteran  trainee's  employ- 
ment is  in  an  ares  consistent  with  his  In- 
stitutional training  program,  and  that  the 
school  offering  the  institutional  portion  of 
the  p>rogram  has  cognizance  of  the  trainee's 
Job  circumstances  and  has  taken  appropri- 
ate steps  to  insure  that  the  trainee's  Job  ex- 
perience is  coordinated  with  his  institutional 
training. 

Apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  training 

Any  eligible  veteran  could  receive  a  train- 
ing assistance  allowance  under  the  confer- 


ence substitute  while  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprenticeship  approved  by  a  State  approv- 
ing agency  as  meeting  standards  of  appren- 
ticeship published  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  a  program  of  other  training  on  the  Job 
approved  by  a  State  approving  agency  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1777  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  which  wovild  be  added  by  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  amount  of  the  training  assistance  al- 
lowance payable  to  an  eligible  veteran  under 
this  program  Is  shown  In  the  following  table : 


Periods  of  training 

No  de- 
pendents 

1  de-      2  or  more 
pendent  dependents 

^80 
60 
40 

20 

J90            JlOO 

2d  6  monttis         

70               80 

3d  6  months 

4th  and  any  succeedjn(&- 

M               60 
30              40 
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On-the-Job-tralnlng  programs  (other  than 
apprenticeship  programs)  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  State  approving  agencies  in 
accordance  with  detailed  standards  set  out 
in  the  conference  report. 

In  enacting  the  new  program  of  on-job 
training,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  their  Intent  that  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  approve  training  only  in  those 
fields  that  offer  worthwhile  knowledge  and 
skills  ordinarily  obtained  through  the  educa- 
tional process  leading  to  an  accepted  train- 
ing objective  and  which  will  not  have  the 
attributes  of  a  wage  subsidy. 

Training  for  occupations  which  require  a 
relatively  short  period  of  experience  in  order 
for  a  trainee  to  obtain  smd  hold  employment 
at  the  market  wage  in  the  occupation,  such 
as  automobile  service  station  attendant  or 
manager,  soda  fountain  attendant,  food  serv- 
ice worker,  salesman,  window  washer,  build- 
ing custodian,  or  other  unskilled  or  common 
labor  positions,  as  well  as  clerical  positions 
for  which  on-the-job  training  is  not  the  nor- 
mal method  of  procuring  qualified  personnel, 
should  not  be  approved. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  other  on-the-job 
training  activities  In  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  fully 
explore  the  advantages  of  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  experience  and  resources  In 
connection  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
responsibility  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
apprentice  and  on-the-job  training. 

REPORTING  FEE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision under  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  would  pay  to  each  educational 
institution  which  is  required  to  submit  re- 
ports and  certifications  to  him  with  respect  to 
eligible  veterans  enrolled  therein  an  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  $1  per  eligible  veteran  for 
each  month  during  which  a  reqvilred  report 
or  certification  was  made  to  the  Veteran*' 
Administration  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
provisions  on  this  subject. 

This  provision  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  reporting  fee  provisions  In  the  edu- 
cational assistance  program  for  Korean  con- 
flict veterans.  Again,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  felt  that  revisions  were 
necessary  In  this  portion  of  the  Senate 
amendment  In  order  to  make  it  acceptable. 
Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  pay  a  re- 
porting fee  to  any  educational  Institution. 
Including  correspondence  schools.  In  which 
persons  receiving  assistance  under  chapter 
34  or  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are 
enrolled  computed  for  each  calendar  year  by 
multiplying  $3  by  the  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled therein  on  October  31  of  that  year. 
The  Administrator  oonld.  If  the  enrollment 
of  such  persons  on  such  date  fluctuates  more 
than  15  percent  from  the  peak  enrollment 


of  such  persons  In  such  Institution  during 
such  year,  establish  another  date  for  such 
institution.  These  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute  lend  themselves  to  the  uti- 
lization of  electronic  equipment  In  adminis- 
tering this  program.  The  reporting  fee  would 
be  paid  to  the  Institution  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 
It  is  applicable. 

STATUTORY     AWARDS 

The  Ho'jse  amendment  rewrites  section 
314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  As 
rewritten,  a  disabled  veteran  would  receive 
a  statutory  award  of  $47  per  month  for  each 
specified  anatomical  loss  he  has  suffered, 
except  that  the  combined  benefits  under  that 
section  could  not  exceed  a  total  of  $400 
monthly.  Under  existing  law,  only  a  single 
award  of  $47  is  payable,  regardless  of  how 
many  anatomical  losses  have  been  sustained 
by  a  veteran. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  in 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

BURIAL    FLAGS 

Both  versions  provide  that  In  cases  where 
servicemen  die  under  circumstances  where 
a  burial  flag  is  not  furnished  to  their  next 
of  kin  by  the  military  department  (i.e., 
where  the  body  of  the  serviceman  is  not  re- 
covered) the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs will  furnish  a  flag  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  two  versions  differ,  however,  in  the 
periods  to  which  they  apply.  The  House 
amendment  applies  to  deaths  occurring  after 
May  27,  1941,  thus  having  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending eligibility  based  on  in-service  deaths 
occTirrlng  on  or  after  January  31,  1955.  The 
Senate  amendment  applies  in  the  case  of 
deaths  occurring  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same 
In  this  resptect  as  the  House  amendment. 
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PERIOD  OF  ELIGIEILrrY  UNDER  THE  WAR  ORPHANS' 
EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

The  House  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions under  which  the  period  during  which 
an  individual  could  receive  assistance  under 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program  would  be  increased.  The  present 
generally  applicable  period  is  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23  years.  The  House  amend- 
ment would  extend  this  to  age  26.  ITie  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sions. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  House  amendment. 

EXTENSION      OF      LOAN      PROGRAM      FOR      CERTAIN 
WORLD    WAR    n    VETERANS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions extending  the  final  terminal  date  of 
the  loan  guaranty  program  lor  veterans  of 
World  War  II  from  July  25,  1967,  to  July  25, 
1970.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  this  respect  with  additional 
provisions  to  insure  that  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  whose  entitlement  under  the  phase- 
out  formula  extended  beyond  Jvily  25,  1967, 
and  terminated  before  or  shortly  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  would  not  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  the  extension  provided  by  the 
amendment. 

INCREASE     IN     THE     AMOUNT     OF     DIRECT     LOANS 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  raise  the  basic  limit  of  $17,500 
on  direct  home  loans  to  veterans  to  not  in 
excess  of  $30,000  where  he  finds  that  lilgh- 
cost  levels  In  a  particular  area  6o  require. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Senate  amendment  with  a  single 
modification  of  reducing  the  higher  maxi- 
mum amount  which  may  be  established  in 
any  high-cost  area  from  $30,000  to  $25,000. 
This  modification  provides  a  sufficient  margin 


(1)  Same. 

(2)  Same. 

(3)  Same. 

(4)  Same. 

(6)  None. 


(6)  Same,  except  for 
cover  widows  covered 
law.  Cost:  $1,704,000. 


(7)  Same. 

(8)  Same. 

(9)  Same. 


fact  that  it  does  not 
by   the   old  pension 


($7,500)  to  accord  veterans  In  arer.s  of  extra 
high  housing  costs  direct  loan  assistance  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  that  given  veterans 
in  other  areas  In  purchasing  similar  type 
housing. 

While  this  provision  of  the  bill  may  pro- 
duce some  difficulties  In  determining  what 
areas  should  be  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment, tile  Administrator  IS  afforded  consider- 
able latitude  In  establishing  criteria  for  this 
purpose.  For  example,  he  can  determine 
whether  the  loan  maximum  In  the  excepted 
areas  will  be  uniformly  set  at  the  $25,000 
level  or  will  be  variable,  as,  for  example,  by 
setting  one  or  more  intermediate  limits  so 
that  differing  maximums  might  be  applied  in 
the  light  of  variations  in  iilgh-costs  le\els  be- 
tween tlie  areas  affected. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Under  the  House  amendment,  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  taken  effect  on  July  1,  1967. 

The  Senate  version  pro\-ides  that  the  legis- 
lation shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  bcglr.s 
more  than  10  d.iys  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  except  for  the  pro- 
visions concerning  (1)  presumptions  relating 
to  psychosis,  (2)  the  furnishing  of  drugs  to 
certain  veterans  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation or  Increased  pension  by  reason  of 
being  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
(3)  burial  allowances  In  the  cases  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era,  which  provisions 
would  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  with  a  savings  clause  for 
application  to  those  made  eligible  solely  by 
virtue  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  ap- 
plication could  be  made  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  2-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  correc- 
tion of  discharge,  2  years  from  the  date  of 
such  correction. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  In  this  respect. 


Summary 

H.R.  2068  {S.  16)  as  passed  House,  March  20, 

1967 

TITLE  I 

(1)  A  cost  of  living  peixsion  rate  increase 
for  all  veterans  alone,  veterans  with  de- 
pendents, widows  alone,  widows  with  chil- 
dren, and  children  alone  who  are  now 
receiving  a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211, 
as  amended.  Cost:  $91,504,000. 

(2)  A  substantially  greater  pension  rate 
Increase  for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren In  the  lowest  income  categories  (ap- 
proximately 8'^  percent).  Cost:  $18,268,000 
(Included  in  item  1  above). 

(3)  A  $5  per  month  pension  rate  increase 
for  Spanish-American  and  prior  war  widows. 
Cost:  $3,121,000. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $5  per  month  In  the 
"housebound"  pension  allowance  under  cur- 
rent law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month.  Cost:  $1,251,000. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  new  "housebound" 
rate  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans  under 
the  old  pension  law.  Cost:  $2,552,000. 

(6)  A  special  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  $50  per  month  for  widows  receiving 
pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
prior  wars,  who  are  found  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance.  Cost:  $2,520,000. 

(7)  Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  for  pensioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or  private 
nursing  homes.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(9)  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alternative 
marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year 
(any  period  if  there  is  a  child  bom  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage).  This  liberaliza- 
tion applies  to  pension  and  the  service- 
connected  death  programs.  Cost:  Not  sig- 
nificant. 
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(1)  A  cost  of  living  pension  rate  Increase 
for  all  veterans  alone,  veterans  with  de- 
pendents, widows  alone,  widows  with  chil- 
dren, and  children  alone  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing a  pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  as 
amended.  Cost:  $91,504,000. 

(2)  A  substantially  greater  p)ension  rate 
Increase  for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren In  the  lowest  Income  categories  (ap- 
proximately 8'4  percent).  Cost:  $18,268,000 
(Included  in  item  1  above). 

(3)  A  $5  per  month  pension  rate  Incre.ise 
for  Spanish-American  and  prior  war  widows. 
Cost:  $3,121,000. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $5  per  month  in  the 
"housebound"  pension  allowance  under  cur- 
rent law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month.  Cost:  $1,251,000. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  new  "housebound" 
rate  of  $100  per  month  for  veterans  under 
the  old  pension  law.  Cost:   $2,552,000. 

(6)  A  special  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  $50  per  month  for  widows  receiving 
pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish -American  War  and 
prior  wars,  who  are  found  in  need  of  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance.  Cost:   $2,520,000. 

(7)  Presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance  for  pensioners  who  are  be- 
ing furnished  nursing  care  In  public  or  pri- 
vate nursing  homes.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(9)  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alternative 
marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year 
(any  period  if  there  iz  a  child  born  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage).  This  liberalization 
applies  to  pension  and  the  service-connected 
death  programs.  Cost:   Not  significant. 
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111)   Same. 


(12)  None,  but  excludes  social  security 
increases  enacted  after  July  1,  1965,  for  pen- 
lion  purposes  under  "new"  and  "old"  laws 
and  for  determining  eligibility  for  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation.  Cost 
$7,700,000  for  1965  social  security  increase. 
(Anticipated  additional  cost  for  first  full 
calendar  year  after  enactment  of  social  se- 
curity increases  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent:  $86,933,000.) 


(13)    Same. 


(14)   None. 


Total  first  year  cost:  $110,526,000.  (Plus 
potential  additional  cost  of  $86,933,000,  as 
explained  in  item  (12)  above.) 


(1)  Same  for  the  veterans  of  the  "Viet- 
nam era" — the  period  beginning  August  5, 
1964,  and  ending  on  such  date  as  shall 
thereafter  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

(2)  Same;  except  term  used  is  "Vietnam 
era". 


(3)   Same  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era. 


(4)  Authorizes  drugs  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  who  are  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners;  does  not  cover  the  old  law  cases 
or  drugs  for  the  non -service-connected  dis- 
ability of  the  service-connected  aid  and  at- 
tendance veterans.  Cost:  Not  significant. 


(5)  Same  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era. 


(6)  Same  for  veteraiu  of  Vietnam  era. 


(10 1  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pvir- 
poses  of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid 
by  a  vrtfe  for  the  last  illness  of  the  veteran 
prior  to  his  death.  Cost:    Not  significant. 

(11)  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  widow  or  a  wife  for  the  last  Illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteniu's  child.  Cost:  Not 
sif-'nificant. 

(12)  E::clii3;on  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses and  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compenEfition  for  parents  of  annuities  under 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility of  parents  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation,  the  bill  would  also 
provide  for  the  exclusion  from  considera- 
tion as  Income  of  pension  payable  under  tlie 
provisions  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  as  in  effect  on  June  30.  1960  (the  so- 
c.'lled  "old  pension  law"  in  effect  before  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  86-211).  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

(13)  In  the  medical  field,  the  furnishing 
of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
device,  medical  equipment  and  supplies  (ex- 
cept medicine)  when  medically  indicated  to 
pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated  to 
individual  need  for  an  invalid  lift.  Cost: 
$5,246,000. 

(14)  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  pay  in  aid  and  attendance 
pension  cases  having  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  or  Indian  wars — the  higher  rates 
as  between  those  authorized  In  Public  86- 
211,  as  amended,  and  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  earlier  wars  when  such  action 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran. 
Cost:  $808,000. 

Total  first  year  cost  Title  I:  $107,002,000 


I  TITLE    II 

The  benefits  provided  by  the  bill  in  title  II 
for  those  serving  on  or  after  August  5,  1964, 
are: 


( 1 )  An  increase  in  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  from  the  present  80  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  rates  to  full  wartime 
rates,  under  all  circumstances.  Cost:  $7,- 
365.000. 

(2)  Pension  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict for  non-servlce-connected  disability  and 
death,  and  for  their  widows  and  children  as 
currently  provided  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their  widows  and 
children.  Cost:  $971,000. 

(3)  Burial  allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  indi- 
viduals who  had  served  during  this  period. 
Cost:  $657,000. 

(4)  Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners. 
Also  amends  the  law  so  that  service-con- 
nected veterans  receiving  aid  and  attendance 
compensation  shall  be  furnished  drugs  and 
medicines  for  non-service-connected  condi- 
tions and  extends  this  benefit  to  aid  and 
attendance  pensioners  under  the  old  law. 
Cost:  $2,214,000. 

The  benefits  provided  for  those  serving 
alter  January  ^1.  1955.  are: 

(5)  Extension  of  the  2-year  presumptive 
period  for  veterans  who  develop  a  psychosis 
within  that  period  after  discharge  by  provid- 
ing them  a  service-connected  status  for  pur- 
poses of  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
authorizing   payments    to    State   homes    for 
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(10)  Exclusion  of  income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  wife  for  the  last  Illness  of  the  veteran 
prior  to  his  death.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(11)  Exclusion  of  Income  for  pension  pur- 
poses of  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by 
a  widow  or  a  wife  for  the  last  Illness  and 
burial  of  the  veteran's  child.  Cost:  Not  sig- 
nificant. 

(12)  Statement  on  social  security  In  the 
Statement  of  Managers — No  formal  legisla- 
tive language.  House  recedes  from  material 
in  (12)  of  H.R.  2068. 


(13)  In  the  medical  field,  the  fiu:nishiug 
of  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative 
device,  medical  equipment  and  supplies  (ex- 
cept medicine)  when  medically  Indicated  to 
pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated  to 
individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift.  Cost: 
$5,246,000. 

(14)  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  pay  In  aid  and  attendance 
pension  cases  having  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  or  Indian  wars — the  higher  rates 
as  between  those  authorized  in  Public  86- 
211,  as  amended,  and  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  earlier  wars  when  such  action 
would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  veteran. 
Cost:  $808,000. 

Total  first  year  cost:  $107,002,000. 


For  the  veterans  of  the  "Vietnam  era" — 
the  period  beginning  August  5,  1964,  and 
ending  on  such  date  as  shall  thereafter  be 
determined  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

(1)  An  Increase  in  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  for  veterans  serving 
during  this  period  from  the  present  80  per- 
cent of  the  wartime  rates  to  full  wtirtime 
rates,  under  all  circumstances.  Cost:  $7,- 
365,000. 

(2)  Pension  for  veterans  of  Vietnam  era 
for  non-servlce-connected  disability  and 
death,  and  for  their  widows  and  children  as 
currently  provided  for  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  later  war  periods,  and  their  widows 
and  children.  Cost:  $971,000. 

(3)  Burial  allowance  of  $250  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  deceased  Indi- 
viduals who  had  served  In  Vietnam  era.  Cost : 
$657,000. 

(4)  Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and 
medicines  to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners. 
Also  amends  the  law  so  that  service- 
connected  veterans  receiving  aid  and  attend- 
ance compensation  shall  be  furnished  drugs 
and  medicines  for  non-service-connected 
conditions  and  extends  this  benefit  to  aid  and 
attendance  pensioners  under  the  old  law. 
Cost:  $2,214,000. 


(5)  Extension  of  the  2-year  presumptive 
period  for  veterans  who  develop  a  psychosis 
within  that  period  after  discharge  by  pro- 
viding them  a  service-connected  status  for 
purposes  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
authorizing  payments  to  State  homes  for  vet- 
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(7)  Elxtends  existing  law  for  service 
during  the  Vietnam  era;  due  to  disability 
Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  active  service; 
removes  time  limitations  for  application. 
Cost:  $720,000. 


First  year  cost:  $9,713,000. 
(1)  None. 


(2)   Same,    but    limited   to   Vietnam    era. 
(Appears  in  title  IV.)  Cost:  Not  significant. 


(3)  Same. 


(4)  Same;  except  rate  of  $10  is  added  for 
each  dependent  In  excess  of  2,  Cost:  $104,- 
000,000. 


(6)  None. 


(6)  On-the-job  training. 


Summary — Continued 
H.R.  2068  (S.  16)  as  passed  House,  March  20, 
1967 
TITLE  n — continued 
veterans  of  this  period  and  the  use  of  private 
contract  beds  in  a  Commonwealth  or  a  pos- 
session for  non-service-connected  conditions. 
The  same  sort  of  care  may  be  provided  under 
contract  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila.  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Cost: 
Not  significant. 


(7)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veteran  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  has  lost  or  lost 
the  use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or  both 
hands,  or  who  has  suffered  permanent  im- 
pairment of  vision  in  both  eyes  as  defined. 
Application  is  required  for  this  benefit  with- 
in 5  years  after  the  date  of  discharge,  within 
3  years  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  sight  or 
limbs  regardless  of  date  of  discharge,  or 
within  1  year  from  date  entitlement  to  com- 
pensation for  the  disability  is  determined. 
Cost:  $3,432,000. 

First  year  cost  of  Title  II:  $14,639,000. 

TITLE    III 

(1)  Existing  law  authorizes  basic  rates  of 
compensation  which  are  paid  according  to 
degree  of  disability.  In  addition,  certain  stat- 
utory awards  are  authorized  for  specific  dis- 
abilities. Among  such  awards  is  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  of  $47  per  month  (in  war- 
time cases) ,  In  addition  to  the  basic  rate  ap- 
plicable, where  the  veteran  has  lost  the  use 
of  a  hand,  a  foot,  both  buttoclcs,  an  eye,  a 
creative  organ,  complete  organic  aphonia, 
or  deafness  of  twth  ears.  However,  only  one 
such  allowance  may  be  paid.  Section  301 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  each  such  loss,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  Cost: 
$262,000. 

(2)  Provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  burial 
flag  under  those  circumstances  where  an  in- 
dividual dies  while  In  service  after  May  27, 
1941,  but  his  remains  are  either  lost  at  sea, 
or  are  for  some  other  reason  not  recovered. 
Cost:   Not  significant. 

(3)  Section  303  authorizes  full  benefit 
payments  under  Public  Law  89-358  "to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans  so  they 
can  complete  high  school  without  losing 
their  eligibility  for  follow-on  college  bene- 
fits". Cost:  $15,000,000. 

(4)  Section  304  increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  89-358,  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  $130 
monthly  for  a  veteran  without  dependents, 
$155  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and 
$175  for  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents, with  proportionately  smaller  rates  for 
individuals  who  are  talcing  courses  on  a 
three-fourths,  half-time,  or  cooperative 
basis.  Cost:  $95,000,000. 

(5)  Section  305  would  amend  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  program  by 
Increasing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
training  may  be  taken.  The  present  generally 
applicable  period  Is  between  the  ages  18  and 
23.  The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
this  age  to  26.  Cost:  $4,400,000. 

(6)  None. 
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erans  of  this  period  and  the  use  of  private 
contract  beds  in  a  Commonwealth  or  a  pos- 
session for  non-servlce-connected  conditions. 
The  same  sort  of  care  may  be  provided  under 
contract  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Cost; 
Not  significant. 

The  benefits  provided  for  tho<;e  serving 
after  January  31.  1955,  are: 

(7)  Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1.C00 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veterr,  n  who,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  has  lost  or  loFt  the 
use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or  both  hands, 
or  who  lias  suffered  permanent  impairment 
of  vision  in  both  eyes  as  defined.  Removes 
time  limitations  for  application.  CuM  : 
$3,432,000. 


Fir^t  year  cost:  $14,639,000. 

(1)  Existing  law  authorizes  basic  rat*.;  of 
compensation  which  are  paid  according  to 
degree  of  disability.  In  addition,  certain  stat- 
utory awards  are  authorized  for  specific  dis- 
abilities. Among  such  awards  is  the  payment 
of  an  allowance  of  $47  per  month  (in  war- 
time cases) ,  In  addition  to  the  basic  rate  ap- 
plicable, where  the  veteran  has  lost  the  use 
of  a  hand,  a  foot,  both  buttocks,  an  eye.  a 
creative  organ,  complete  organic  aphonia, 
or  deafness  of  both  ears.  However,  only  one 
such  allowance  may  be  paid.  Section  301 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  each  such  loss,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  Cost: 
$262,000. 

(2)  Provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  burial 
flag  under  those  circumstances  where  an  in- 
dividual dies  while  in  service  after  May  27, 
1941,  but  his  remains  are  either  lost  at  sea, 
or  are  for  some  other  reason  not  recovered. 
Cost:  Not  significant. 

(3)  Section  306  authorizes  full  benefit 
payments  under  Public  Law  89-358  "to  ed\i- 
cationally  disadvantaged  veterans  so  they 
can  complete  high  school  without  losing 
their  eligibility  for  follow-on  college  bene- 
fits". Cost:  $15,000,000. 

(4)  Section  304  increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  PubUc  Law  89-358.  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  $130 
monthly  for  a  veteran  without  dependents. 
$155  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and 
$175  for  a  veteran  with  two  dependents,  v.itli 
$10  additional  for  each  dependent  in  excess 
of  two,  and  proportionately  smaller  rates  lor 
individuals  who  are  taking  courses  on  a 
three-fourths,  half-time,  or  cooperative  basis. 
Cost:    $104,000,000. 

(5)  Section  305  would  amend  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  progr:,m  by 
Increasing  the  period  of  time  during  which 
training  may  be  taken.  The  present  gen- 
erally applicable  period  is  between  the  ages 
18  and  23.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
extend  this  age  to  26.  Cost:  $4,400,000. 

(6)  Provides  on-the-job  training  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  and  a  monthly  training 
assistance  allowance  as  indicated  in  the 
table  below: 


Penofl  ol  training 

Node- 
pendents 

One 

pen 

de- 
dcnl 

Two  or 
more  de- 
pendents 

First  6  months . 

Second  6  months 

J?0 

60 

40 

20 

J90 

70 

30 

$100 

80 

Third  6  months,  _   _   

Fourth  and  any  succeeding 
6  month  periods.- 

60 
40 
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(7)   On-the-farm  training. 


SuMMAHT — Continued 

H.R.  2068  (5.  16)  as  passed  House,  March  20, 
1967 

TITLE  in — continued 
(7)   None. 


(8)  Flight  training.  Cost  ol  Items  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)  :  $42,000,000. 


(9)  Entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
based  on  one  and  one-half  times  the  dura- 
tion of  service  on  active  duty.  No  first  year 
cost. 

Total  first  year  cost  of  Title  HI:  $161,- 
000,000. 

(1)  Reporting  fee  $1  per  month  per  vet- 
eran to  educational  Institutions.  Cost: 
91.600,000. 

(2)  Extends  cut-off  date  for  World  War  II 
veteran  loan  guaranty  program  from  July  25, 
1967-July  25,  1970.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

(3)  Increase  direct  loan  amount  from 
•  17,500  to  $30,000  in  areas  where  administra- 
tor finds  cost  levels  so  require.  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

Total  first  year  cost  of  Title  IV:  $1,600,000. 

Total  first  year  cost  entire  bill:  $282,839.- 
000.  (Plus  potential  additional  cost  of  $86,- 
933.000  as  noted  in  item  (12)    on  p.  2.) 


EDUCATION    FOR    COLD    WAR    GI  S 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  commend  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  [Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  original 
author  of  S.  16.  with  which  my  bill,  S.  9, 
and  certain  House  provisions  were 
merged.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  who  occupies  the 
chair  had  some  70-odd  sponsors  on  S.  16, 
to  which  I  also  had  the  honor  to  add  my 
name. 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  an  effort  I  began  in  1959,  8 
years  ago,  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ance for  cold  war  veterans  like  that 
given  to  Korean  veterans. 

After  8  long  years,  we  have  attained 
full  justice  for  the  millions  of  young 
Americans  who  have  served  our  United 
States  so  faithfully  on  every  continent 
of  the  world  in  that  period  of  time  be- 
ginning February  1,  1955.  Mr.  President, 
1967  is  a  year  of  justice  for  veterans  of 
the  cold  war  and  the  Vietnam  era. 


(8)   None. 


(9)   None. 


Total   first  year  cost  Title  HI: 
000. 

TITLE    IV 

(1)   None. 


$114,662,- 


(2)  None. 


(3)  None. 


Total 
000. 


first  year  cost  entire  bill:  $236,393, 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  who  occupies  the  chair  [Mr. 
MoNTOYAl,  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  1 ,  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  that 
justice. 

Now  any  veteran  who  entered  service 
during  the  past  12^2  years  and  served 
over  6  months  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge may  go  to  school  with  Govern- 
ment scholarships. 

From  the  start  of  this  effort,  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  had  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate;  it  was  reported  from  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in 
the  86th,  87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1959  and 
1965.  In  spite  of  executive  branch  op- 
position and  the  indifference  of  others, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  in  a  limited  form, 
was  enacted  in  1966  as  Public  Law  89- 
358. 
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Cost:  $27,000,000. 

(7)  Authorizes  farm  cooperative  training 
consisting  of  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  at  a  minimum  of  12  clock  hours  per 
week  at  the  rates  indicated. 


Node- 

One  de- 

Two de- 

More than  two 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

dei'endeiits 

ents 

ent 

ents 

The  amount  in  Column  IV. 

plus  the  following  for  each 

dependent   in   excess  ol 

two: 

$105 

J125 

5145 

$7. 

Cost:   $5,000,000. 

(8)  Provides  flight  training  for  eligible 
veterans  who  have  valid  private  pilot  licenses 
or  the  equivalent  In  flight  training  hours  and 
who  can  meet  the  medical  requirements  nec- 
essary for  a  corxunercial  pilot's  license.  The 
educational  assistance  allowance  is  to  be 
computed  at  90%  of  the  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  for  similarly  circum- 
stances nonveterans  enrolled  In  the  same 
flight-training  course,  with  each  $130  paid  to 
a  veteran  to  cancel  one  month  of  training 
eligibility.  Cost  $7,000,000. 

(9)  None. 


Total  flrst  year  cost  of  Title  ni:  $162.- 
662,000. 

(1)  Propose  to  pay  yearly  fee  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  based  on  their  peak  en- 
rollment in  October  as  reported  by  the  com- 
puter. Cost:   $1,300,000. 

(2)  Accepts  July  25,  1970  date.  Cost:  Not 
significant. 

(3)  Increases  direct  loans  In  areas  where 
the  Administrator  finds  cost  levels  so  require 
to  $25,000.  Cost:  Not  significant. 

Total  first  year  cost  of  Title  IV:  $1,300,000. 
Total  first  year  cost  entire  bill:  $285,603,- 
000. 

Olin  E.  Tzague, 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
James  A.  Haley, 
Walter  S.  Baring, 
E.  Ross  Adair, 
William  H.  Ayres. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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That  substantial  benefit  for  the  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  and  the  cold  war  in  the 
1966  law  was,  however,  less  helpful  to 
veterans  seeking  an  education  than  the 
Korean  GI  bill  had  been.  Last  year  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  provide  the  full  range 
and  scale  of  readjustment  benefits  for 
the  veterans  serving  since  January  31, 
1955.  That  bill  was  reintroduced  this  year 
a.<!  S.  9,  with  the  support  of  over  50  of  my 
colleagues  as  cosponsors.  It  was  reported 
from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  on  May  24  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  S.  16,  the  bill 
of  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Montoya],  on  June  1,  1967. 
Now,  with  Senate  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  16,  we  shall  at  last 
provide  a  full  program  of  readjustment 
educational  asistance  to  the  over  5  mil- 
lion veterans  of  the  cold  war  and  Viet- 
nam who  are  already  discharged  and  are 
out  of  service.  These  amendments  to  last 
years  cold  war  GI  bill  should  bring  at 


least  as  many  as  100,000  additional  vet- 
erans yearly  into  a  training  program,  to 
add  to  the  estimated  500,000  now  receiv- 
ing cold  war  GI  bill  benefits. 

The  conference-agreed  bill  will  in- 
crease the  educational  payments  for 
institutional  training  substantially;  it 
will  authorize  a  new  program  of  training 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans who  have  not  attained  a  high 
school  diploma;  and  it  will  authorize 
new  programs: 

On-the-job  training — for  the  flrst  time 
with  this  bill;  it  was  not  in  the  GI  bill 
Ip  '  year — on-the-farm  training — for  the 
first  time  in  this  bill;  it  was  not  in  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  last  year— and  flight 
training— for  the  flrst  time  in  this  bill; 
it  was  not  in  the  cold  war  GI  bill  last 
year. 

Not  enough  of  the  discharged  cold  war 
veterans  are  going  to  school.  One  million 
more  should  enroll  this  fall.  If  they  do, 
we  will  have  the  best-educated  group  of 
veterans  in  the  world,  even  as  we  have 
now  the  most  efficient  and  most  dedi- 
cated group  of  fighting  men  in  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  telling  these 
young  men — and  the  young  men  who  will 
benefit  in  the  future — that  we  are  grate- 
ful for  what  they  have  given,  and  they 
have  given  much.  We  must  give  them 
this  educational  opportunity  when  they 
come  home.  They  have  given  the  best 
days  of  their  lives,  they  have  forsaken 
career  benefits  and  often  left  behind 
wives  and  children,  and  they  have  in 
many  instances  given  up  golden  chances 
to  get  ahead  in  civilian  life,  to  serve  their 
country  in  uniform. 

Too  many  have  returned  and  have 
faced  unfortunate  odds,  trying  to  catch 
up  with  their  peers,  who  were  not  called 
upon  to  serve  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  1967 
bill,  attaining  full  equity  for  contempo- 
rary veterans,  is  due  largely  to  the  un- 
failing support,  interest,  and  cooperation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  The  veterans 
are  greatly  in  his  debt.  This  bill  could  not 
have  been  acted  on  as  it  was  without  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  conference  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, who  assisted  in  every  possible  way, 
as  did  all  the  conferees.  The  result  could 
not  have  been  attained  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  distinguished  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  author 
of  the  basic  bill,  S.  16,  which  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  modified 
by  the  basic  House  amendments,  and  was 
brought  back  in  a  form  where  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  could  be  added  and  the 
educational  and  training  benefits  plus 
the  special  Vietnam  benefits  could  be  ob- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
the  original  S.  16,  as  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Senate  achieve- 
ment. The  executive  did  not  recommend 
it.  But  the  country  needs  it,  and  our  Na- 
tic  will  be  strengthened  by  it.  This  noble 
institution,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  able  leadership,  has  again 
led  in  progress  for  the  Nation. 


This  Is  the  branch  of  the  Government 
which  initiated  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
which  will  help  educate  millions  of  cold 
war  veterans,  and  veterans  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  explain  to  us  why  this  con- 
ference report  was  not  brought  up  last 
week,  so  that  the  veterans  would  have 
been  able  to  share  in  its  benefits  a  month 
earlier  than  they  will  be  now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  $285  million  of  addi- 
tional veterans'  benefits  during  its  first 
full  year.  As  one  of  the  conferees,  I 
worked  diligently  to  see  that  the  in- 
creases provided  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
amounted  to  about  $46  million  more  than 
provided  by  the  House  bill,  were  kept 
in  the  bill.  We  brought  back  from  con- 
ference a  bill  which  provides  even  more 
for  veterans,  in  terms  of  dollars,  than 
was  provided  by  either  the  House  bill  or 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  talk  about  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, about  the  national  debt,  or 
about  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
spending  we  are  doing,  I  suggest  that 
he  do  his  talking  now.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  conference  I  sought  a  'com- 
promise where  one  could  not  tell  that  the 
House  was  prevailing  or  the  Senate  was 
prevailing. 

With  regard  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill,  the  substantial  benefits  of  the 
bill  would  become  available  the  flrst  day 
of  the  month  occurring  more  than  10 
days  after  the  President  signed  it.  Con- 
ceivably the  bill  might  have  gone  into 
effect  1  month  earlier  than  it  now 
otherwise  would.  To  argue  that  we  rush 
legislation  through  and  put  it  on  the 
President's  desk  for  signature  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  would  be,  in  effect, 
transferring  the  decision  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  taking  it  away  from  the 
Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  the  veterans  would 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  them. 
They  have  been  provided  with  additional 
benefits  of  over  $285  million  a  year. 
Rather  than  quarrel  about  the  fact  that 
the  bill  might  conceivably  have  gone 
into  effect  a  month  earlier,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  $285  million  a  year  in 
veterans  benefits  now  contained  in  the 
measure  will,  in  the  next  5  years, 
amount  to  $1.8  billion  in  veterans'  bene- 
fits. Franldy,  it  seems  to  me  as  well  that 
we  make  the  decision  ourselves  rather 
than  to  take  it  to  the  doorstep  of  the 
President  and  rush  him  to  decide  as  to 
when  he  should  sign  the  bill.  . 

If  any  Senator  had  wanted  to  call  up 
the  conference  report,  I  am  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  that  Senator 
would  have  had  that  privilege.  I  am  not 
the  only  Senator  who  has  the  right  to 
call  up  the  conference  report  when  the 
Senate  has  possession  of  the  ofBcial 
papers,  although  traditionally  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees  would  be 
the  one  to  do  it.  If  any  other  Senator  had 
wanted  to  insist  on  his  right  to  call  up 


the  conference  report  during  the  past 
4  days,  he  could  have  done  so. 

I  did  fight  and  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  we  persuaded  the  House 
to  our  way  of  thinking  on  the  question 
of  providing  additional  veterans'  bene- 
fits, which,  of  course,  could  get  more 
money.  We  brought  back  a  bill,  which,  in 
dollar  terms,  provided  even  more  than 
the  bill  we  passed  in  the  Senate.  We 
brought  back  a  bill  which  provided  a  lot 
more  in  dollar  terms  by  over  $50  million 
for  the  first  year,  than  the  bill  passed 
in  the  House  would  have  provided.  After 
that  the  increase  in  cost  would  be  even 
greater. 

We  brought  back  a  bill  which,  in  dollar 
terms,  exceeded  the  amount  in  either  the 
House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill.  In  give  and 
take  fashion  the  Senate  yielded  to  the 
Hou.se  and  the  House  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  high-cost  items. 

I,  for  one,  felt  that  I  would  bring  this 
conference  report  up  today,  but  I  would 
not  have  opposed  the  wishes  of  any  other 
Senator  who  wanted  to  bring  up  the  mat- 
ter sooner. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  be  com- 
mended for  holding  out  for  a  higher  level 
of  benefit  for  the  veterans.  Including 
the  Vietnamese  war  veterans  who,  until 
this  measure  becomes  law,  apparently 
occupy  a  position  of  a  kind  of  second- 
class  veterans. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  holding  out  on  that 
amount.  However,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether,  by  virtue  of  postponing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  measure  for  1  month — 
which  the  administration  evidently  de- 
sired— $23  million  was  saved  to  the 
Treasury,  or  approximately  that  much. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  assume  that  if  the  bill  had  been  signed 
several  days  ago,  it  would  have  gone  into 
effect  sooner  and  there  might  have  been 
a  difference  of  approximately  $20  million. 
However,  I  hope  that  one  would  look  at 
the  doughnut  instead  of  the  hole.  I  hope 
the  veterans  who,  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  will  receive  an  additional  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  benefits,  most  of  which  is  due  to 
things  we  did  in  the  Senate,  might  not 
be  too  much  upset  at  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  acted  somewhat  sooner. 

If  the  House  had  gone  along  with  us 
when  we  passed  the  so-called  Montoya 
bill  last  year,  S.  3580,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans would  have  been  eligible  for  a 
great  many  of  these  benefits,  nine  months 
or  almost  a  year  earlier. 

So,  while  some  may  say:  "Well,  if 
the  Senate  had  moved  more  expedi- 
tiously, more  benefits  might  have  been 
paid  to  the  veterans,"  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  will  not  cost  the  veterans 
anything  in  the  long  run.  In  the  long  run, 
the  veterans  will  be  a  lot  better  off  be- 
cause we  have  struggled  to  provide  addi- 
tional benefits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  handling  of  the  bill  in  a  manner 
which  will  give  increased  benefits  to  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  I  commend  the 
administration  for  its  efforts  to  save 
money  to  the  Treasury,  although  I  can 
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think  of  better  places  to  save  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  than  by  the  postponing  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  act  for  a  month. 
Thereby  In  effect  taking  It  out  of  our  war 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  I  will  vote  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  was  saved  by  the  delay, 
$23  million,  if  that  Is  the  approximate 
amount — and  I  believe  it  was — Is  thirty - 
three  one-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
amoimt  contained  in  the  military  appro- 
priations bill  which  we  passed  yesterday. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, people  talk  about  economy  and 
they  talk  about  reducing  nonessential 
spending.  I  know  of  very  few  who  want 
to  reduce  what  we  regard  as  essential 
defense  spending  during  the  time  of 
warfare. 

When  one  talks  of  reducing  domestic 
expenditures,  if  he  wants  to  vote  against 
such  action,  here  is  something  that  he 
can  vote  against.  And  if  one  wants  to 
make  a  speech  about  reducing  expendi- 
tures. I  suggest  that  when  the  Federal 
post  ofiQce  pay  raise  bill  comes  up,  that 
might  also  be  a  good  time  to  talk  about 
how  to  effect  a  savings  in  our  economy 
and  about  how  expenditures  can  be  post- 
poned to  some  later  date.  Few  such 
speeches  will  be  heard.  Usually  we  hear 
such  speeches  when  those  of  us  who 
must  try  to  provide  the  money  bring  in  a 
tax  bill  or  a  debt  limit  bill  to  make  it 
possible  to  pay  for  pay  raises  and  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  responsibility  for 
all  of  us  to  think  in  terms  of  providing 
that  which  we  would  like  to  provide  to 
all  worthy  American  citizens,  such  as 
veterans.  Federal  employees,  retired  em- 
ployees under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  other  persons  in  deserving 
categories. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  think  In 
terms  of  our  responsibility  in  flscsJ  and 
monetary  matters  to  maintain  a  stable 
economy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  main- 
tain a  balanced  budget  insofar  as  we 
can  on  the  other.  It  is  a  very  Important 
and  sometimes  heavy  responsibility. 

If  we  can  provide  $285  million  of  ad- 
ditional veterans'  benefits  annually  and 
one  wants  to  take  issue  with  the  fact 
that  it  should  have  been  done  sooner,  I 
must  say  that  Is  a  difficult  person  to 
satisfy. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  take  care 
of  all  our  deserving  veterans'  needs,  and 
had  we  insisted  on  passing  the  legisla- 
tion at  a  much  earlier  date,  while  we 
would  have  provided  some  veterans'  ben- 
efits sooner,  the  benefits  would  have  been 
much  less  and  not  half  as  satisfactory  as 
the  result  reached  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  question  to  ask  the  Senator,  but 
I  first  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  this  matter  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  did  speak  last  Friday  with 
respect  to  the  fact  that  the  1  day's  dif- 
ference made  a  month's  difference  to 
those  who  are  affected. 

I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana.  However,  I  feel  that  this  was 
a  case  of  justice  deferred. 

We  were  doing  the  best  we  could  to 
bring  the  measure  to  psissage  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  However,  that 
is  water  over  the  dam.  I  am  sure  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to 
today. 

It  is  a  fact.  Is  It  not,  that  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  an  extension  of  the 
opportunities  for  small  home  and  busi- 
ness loans  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
from  its  expiration  date,  which  has  al- 
ready occurred,  to  July  25,  1970? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful — and  this  Is 
my  amendment — that  the  amendment  is 
Included  in  the  bUl. 

It  will  affect  some  4,683,000  World  War 
n  veterans  who  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  which  almost 
7  million  veterans  of  both  the  Korean 
war  and  World  War  II  have  already 
availed  themselves,  although  the  num- 
ber diminished  somewhat  in  recent  years. 
Only  166,000  utilized  the  program  last 
year.  Already  this  year,  some  38,000  have 
participated. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  for  having  brought 
back  the  conference  report  with  this 
kind  of  provision  in  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

When  we  passed  S.  3580  last  October, 
it  contained  many  of  the  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  that  are  contained  in 
the  pending  measure. 

Had  the  Senate  had  its  way,  those  vet- 
erans would  have  been  enjoying  some  of 
these  benefits  starting  in  November  of 
last  year.  However,  as  far  as  the  veterans 
as  a  group  were  concerned,  we  did  pre- 
vail In  providing  far  more  additional 
benefits  because  more  time  was  con- 
sumed in  reaching  final  action  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domini ck]  is 
desirous  of  making  comment  upon  the 
conference  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  upon 
the  conference  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement   or   Senator  Dominick 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  a  position  to  act  favorably  today  on 
the  Conference  Report  to  S.  16.  As  the  rank- 
ing njlnorlty  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
participate  In  the  hearings  on  the  portion  of 
the  bill  as  originally  contained  In  S.  9.  and  In 
the  Conference  on  S.  16. 

The  extension  of  wartime  rates  of  benefits 
for  Vietnam  Veterans  and  their  dependents, 
the  increased  educational  allowances  under 
the  "Cold  War  G.I.  Bill"  and  the  provisions 
granting  a  cost-of-living  Increase  with  re- 
spect to  non-service-connected  pensions  are 
Indeed  welcome. 

WhUe  I  applaud  the  progrebs  made  under 


this  bill  in  Veterans'  benefits,  I  feel  that  in 
several  Instances  the  Vietnam  Veterans  are 
getting  short-changed.  In  education  benefits, 
for  example.  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 
erans receive  one  and  one-half  months  credit 
toward  their  education  for  each  month 
served.  S.  16  regrettably  provides  only  one 
day  of  credit  for  each  day  served.  Quite 
frankly,  this  inequity  exists  only  because  the 
Administration  has  opposed  this  concept.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  Inequity  can  be 
rectified  in  the  future. 

Again,  over  the  Administration's  opposi- 
tion, we  were  able  to  Include  certain  on-the- 
job,  cooperative  on-the-farm,  and  flight 
training  programs.  WhUe  some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  not  as  comprehensive  as  I  would 
have  liked  to  see.  we  were  at  least  able  to 
retain  the  concept  and  offer  some  assistance 
in  job  training  to  Vietnam  veterans. 

Our  skyrocketing  inflation  is  creating  a 
most  difficult  situation  for  those  living  on 
fixed  Incomes.  Therefore  I  was  very  gratified 
that  we  were  able  to  enact  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  for  our  non-service  connected  vet- 
erans. 

Despite  the  deflclencles  in  the  bill,  I  think 
we  have  made  a  great  step  forward  in  assist- 
ing our  veterans,  and  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  signed  expeditiously  by  the  President. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  One  of  the  most  difQ- 
cult  questions  I  have  been  asked  in  let- 
ters from  veterans  is  the  effect  of  social 
security  payments  upon  their  pension. 
Would  the  Senator  elaborate,  for  the 
Record,  as  to  what  the  consequence  is, 
under  present  law,  of  social  security 
payments  to  a  veteran  receiving  a  pen- 
sion, and  what  it  will  be  after  the  bill 
is  approved? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  put  it 
this  way:  In  providing  these  pension  in- 
creases in  veterans'  income  in  S.  16,  we 
are  providing  a  monthly  benefit  increase 
which  a  person  receives  in  addition  to 
his  social  security  income. 

In  conference,  we  had  the  Curtis-Mil- 
ler amendment,  which  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  five  times,  and  which  I 
very  vigorously  supported,  even  to  the 
extent  of  asking  that  Senators  Miller 
and  CiTRTis  be  permitted  to  come  into 
the  room  and  sit  at  the  table  and  sup- 
port that  provision,  in  which  they  are 
greatly  interested. 

The  genesis  of  the  matter  apparently 
started  when  the  House  passed  a  social 
security  bill  about  3  years  ago  and 
the  Veterans  Committee  passed  a  bill 
which  was  Intended  as  a  companion  bill. 
The  veterans  bill,  by  allowing  an  exclu- 
sion of  10  p>ercent  of  public  or  private  re- 
tirement income  was  intended  to  provide 
that  veterans  might  have  the  benefit  of 
social  security  increases  or  the  benefit 
of  an  increase  of  income  from  other 
retirement  income  sources,  including  so- 
cial security,  and  continue  to  draw  the 
same  veterans'  benefits  to  which  they 
had  been  entitled. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  veterans 
bill  became  law,  the  social  security 
bill  on  that  date  did  not.  The  latter  was 
deadlocked  in  conference  because  of  the 
medicare  amendment  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  the  House  declined  to  accept 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  result  was  that 
the  veterans  law  had  an  unintended 
effect,  and  about  29,000  persons  became 
eligible  for  pensions  or  had  pension  in- 
creases, who  were  never  Intended  to  be 
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made  eligible  for  those  pensions.  This 
was  a  result  of  one  bill  passing  without 
the  companion  bill  becoming  law. 

Those  people,  having  been  on  the  pen- 
sion rolls  for  some  9  months,  were 
very  resentful  when  we  passed  a  social 
security  bill  which  made  them  Ineligible 
for  the  veterans'  pensions  they  had  been 
enjoying  during  this  brief  period. 

Senator  Miller  and  Senator  Curtis 
sought  very  diligently  to  provide  that  no 
one  would  lose  any  benefit  that  he  had 
achieved  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  two 
bills  becoming  law.  And  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  such  an  amendment  about  five 
times. 

The  House  conferees  took  the  view 
that  they  never  Intended  to  make  these 
29,000  eligible  for  those  additional  bene- 
fits. Prom  the  House  point  of  view,  the 
only  way  we  could  get  it  straightened 
out,  unless  we  wished  to  compound  the 
mischief,  was  to  decline  to  treat  social 
security  Income  differently  from  any 
other  Income,  and  simply  let  nature  take 
Its  course,  and  those  people  who  had  not 
been  intended  to  receive  these  additional 
benefits — be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  10 -percent 
exclusion  law.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
no  event  did  any  person  end  up  with  less 
total  annual  income  in  1966  from  the  VA 
and  social  security  than  he  had  enjoyed 
In  1964.  In  most  cases,  after  the  1965 
social  security  increase,  veterans  had 
more  total  income,  not  less. 

Naturally,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
from  these  29,000  people.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  you  will  hear  10  times 
more  from  people  from  whom  you  have 
taken  something  than  from  people  for 
whom  you  have  done  something. 

Senator  Curtis  and  Senator  Miller 
have  labored  diligently  in  this  field  to 
see  that  this  type  of  thing  did  not  occur 
again;  and,  indeed,  they  have  tried  to 
look  after  those  who  have  Igst  benefits 
to  which  they  have  become  entitled. 

The  House  conferees  have  given  us 
firm  assurance  that  If  we  pass  a  social 
security  bill  this  year  they  will  pass  and 
send  to  the  Senate  a  veterans'  bill  which 
will  take  this  into  account  and  assure 
that  no  one  will  lose  any  benefits  because 
we  pass  a  social  security  bill  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  House  conference  report  states: 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  clear  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  assure  that  any  increases  in  social  se- 
curity pajrments  which  might  result  from 
enactment  of  HJl.  12080  (which  was  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  August  7.  1967)  will  not  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  combined  income  from  VA  pension, 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  social  security  or  in  removal  of  any  per- 
son from  the  VA  pension  or  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  rolls. 

So  I  feel  confident  that  the  error  will 
not  be  repeated,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  it  occurred  in  the  first  Instance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
present  law  is  based  on  the  Income  of  the 
veteran. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amoimt  of  pension 
payments  is  graduated  according  to  in- 
come. Thus,  if  a  veteran  became  eligible 
for  a  pension  because  of  need  and  non- 
service-connected  disability  and  received 


social  security  payments  as  well,  then  if 
an  increase  in  social  security  payments 
raised  his  income  over  the  pension  in- 
come level,  this  would  cause  a  reduction 
in  his  veteran  pension.  That  would  occur 
imder  present  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  that  would  also  oc- 
cur if  there  is  a  change  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  or  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

When  a  veteran's  income  from  any 
source  increases,  it  tends  to  reduce  his 
entitlement  to  monthly  pension  benefits. 
Since  pension  benefits  are  based  on 
need  and  are  related  to  income,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  when  an  increase  in  social 
security  occurs,  if  we  want  the  veterans 
to  get  It  and  keep  it,  we  must  pass  a  com- 
panion veterans  bill  or  amend  the  social 
security  bill  to  raise  the  amount  the  vet- 
erans may  receive  as  Income — social  se- 
curity or  otherwise — and  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  monthly  veteran  pension. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  this  is  a  very  simple  problem 
for  the  Senate  to  meet  and  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the  House  to  meet,  be- 
cause in  the  Senate  it  is  all  handled  by 
the  same  committee.  Veteran  pension 
and  compensation  come  within  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  do  the  social  se- 
curity bills.  But  in  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  handles  so- 
cial security  measures  and  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  handles  the  vetersins' 
bills,  with  the  result  that  both,  carefully 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other, 
can  arrive  at  the  sort  of  hiatus  that  oc- 
curred when  a  so-called  veteran  com- 
panion bill  was  enacted,  although  the 
Social  Security  bill  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  accompany  did  noUjecome  law. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  one  other  question 
of  the  Senator:  Would  the  same  situa- 
tion obtain  with  those  persons  who  are 
referred  to  as  "old  law  pensioners,"  and 
those  persons  who  opted  to  receive  pen- 
sions under  the  new  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Although 
old  law  pensioners  have  a  different  level 
of  Income,  the  same  principle  applies  to 
them,  namely  they  must  meet  certain 
levels  of  income  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  VA  pension. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  compliment  and  com- 
mend him  and  the  committee  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  for  veterans,  and 
particularly  those  veterans  in  need  be- 
cause of  Illness  or  inability  to  take  care 
of  themselves  without  additional  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  that  certain  key  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the  other 
body  indicated  that  at  some  time  in  the 
reasonable  future  they  would  correct  this 
Inequity  with  respect  to  veterans  pen- 
sions as  a  result  of  increased  social  se- 
curity. Has  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Finance  any  reason  to  believe  that 
is  their  attitude? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
promised  that  this  error  will  not  occur 
again.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  ex- 
plained this  matter  the  first  time. 

The  view  of  the  House  committee  has 
been  that  they  passed  a  bill  intended  as 
a  companion  bill  to  what  would  have 
been  the  social  security  bill  of  1964,  but 
the  social  security  bill  of  1964  never  be- 
came law  because  it  was  deadlocked  in 
conference  over  the  medicare  issue.  The 
companion  veterans'  bill,  which  antici- 
pated an  increase  in  social  security  in- 
come, which  did  not  occur  that  year, 
had  the  unintended  effect  of  allowing 
about  29,000  persons  to  become  entitled 
to  additional  veterans'  benefits  which 
had  never  been  intended  for  them.  So 
the  House  conferees  insisted  that  was  a 
mistake.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  feel  it 
was  for  the  most  part  the  mistake  of 
someone  in  assuming  that  the  social 
security  bill  was  going  to  become  law 
that  year. 

Later,  when  the  social  security  bill  be- 
came law  in  1965  the  29,000  people  that 
the  House  conferees  never  Intended  to 
have  on  the  rolls  went  back  off  of  the 
rolls.  The  House  conferees  contend,  the 
only  way  to  straighten  out  the  matter 
Is  to  leave  the  29,000  people  off  the  rolls 
and  that  we  should  at  some  time  in  the 
future  prevent  that  from  happening 
again.  They  assure  us  they  will  send  us 
a  bill,  or  they  will  agree  to  one  if  we  send 
to  them  a  bill  to  see  that  no  veteran 
loses  benefits  because  we  pass  a  social 
security  bill  this  year. 

I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  try  to 
persuade  the  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
at  least  some  part  of  the  Curtis-Miller 
amendment,  which  would  provide  that 
social  security  increases  in  the  future 
would  not  adversely  affect  a  veterans' 
benefit  by  reduction  or  termination  of 
his  VA  payment. 

We  tried  for  2  days,  and  spent  more 
time  on  that  provision  than  on  any  other 
item  in  the  bill.  Including  those  items 
costing  more  money,  and  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  asking  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brEiska  [Mr.  Curtis]  to  join  us  in  the 
committee  room  to  discuss  the  matter, 
but  we  could  not  prevail.  However,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  In  the  future,  no  vet- 
eran benefit  will  be  reduced  or  termi- 
nated because  of  a  social  security  hike. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  correct 
this  matter,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
I  hope  it  is  clear  that  this  situation  is 
not  going  to  be  tolerated  much  longer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  the  main  bone  of 
contention  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  is  that  in  1964  they  passed 
a  law  which  permits  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  ignore  10  percent  of  the 
outside  income  of  a  veteran  before  they 
started  taking  into  account  outside  in- 
come in  determining  his  eligibility  for  a 
pension. 

I  further  understand  that  they  pro- 
pose to  pass  a  bill  In  the  other  body  and 
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send  it  to  the  Senate  later  this  session 
which  will  enable  future  Increases  in 
social  security  to  not  run  afoul  of  that 
10  percent,  as  a  result  of  which  a  veteran 
receiving  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits will  be  cut  back  in  his  veteran's 
pension  in  an  amount  more  than  the  in- 
crease he  is  getting  from  social  security. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  present  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  invitation  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  and  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  that  he  did  his  very  best 
to  uphold  the  position  of  the  Senate  on 
this  matter.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
come  back  to  the  Senate  recommending 
that  we  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port had  it  not  been  for  the  assurance 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  this 
would  be  forthcoming  In  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

THB  VrrXKAKS  PENSION  AND  READJUSTMENT 
ASSIST  ANCB  ACT  OF  1967  OFFERS  IMPROVED 
BXNErm  AND  NrW  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  THOU- 
SANDS   OF    VrrEKANS    AND    THEIR    DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  Senate  moves  toward 
final  passage  of  S.  16,  the  Veterans  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  as  agreed  on  in  conference.  I  com- 
mend my  able  associate  from  Louisiana, 
the  Honorable  Russell  Long,  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  measure. 
Likewise,  recognition  comes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  Yarborouch,  who  exerts  effective 
leadership  in  the  field  of  veterans'  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill.  S.  16.  is  designed,  in  part,  to 
provide  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
essentially  the  same  wartime  benefits  as 
are  afforded  veterans  of  other  wars.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  measure  offers  increased 
educational  opportunities  and  benefits 
under  the  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill. 

Finally,  S.  16  provides  a  cost-of-living 
increase  with  respect  to  non-service-con- 
nected pensions,  as  well  as  improvements 
In  a  broad  range  of  other  pension-related 
programs. 

Senators  recall  that  the  original  bill, 
S.  16,  passed  this  body  early  in  the  Ufe 
of  the  90th  Congress,  and  was  amended 
In  the  form  of  a  substitute  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  the  measure 
returned  to  the  Senate  fioor  on  June  1, 
1967,  the  Senate  also  chose  to  amend  by 
substituting  new  language  before  asking 
for  a  conference.  It  was  at  this  stage  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  9.  the  Cold  War  GI 
Bill  Amendments  of  1967,  were  included 
as  a  part  of  S.  16.  Through  the  unflag- 
ging efforts  of  our  diligent  friend  from 
Texas,  the  cooperation  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  chailred  by  the  Honor- 
able Lism  Hill,  S.  9  was  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  with  the  report  be- 
ing filed  May  24, 1967. 

Provisions  of  S.  16  will  broaden  and 
strengthen  educational  opportunities  for 
our  returning  servicemen  and  women. 
The  measure  makes  important  upward 
adjustments  in  the  rates  of  educational 


assistance  allowances  which  will  aid 
veterans  in  defraying  costs  of  higher 
education.  The  new  rates  for  full-time 
institutional  education  show  an  increase 
from  $100  to  $130  monthly  for  a  veteran 
without  dependents,  from  $125  to  $155 
per  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent, and  from  $150  to  $175  for  those 
with  two  dependents.  For  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two  a  $10  additional  monthly 
benefit  will  be  payable. 

When  it  becomes  law,  S.  16  will  assist 
disadvantaged  veterans  in  securing  high 
school  credits  needed  to  enter  college 
without  exhausting  their  entitlement. 

An  annual  reporting  fee  is  authorized 
to  educational  institutions  based  on  the 
number  of  enrolled  veterans,  in  order  to 
defray  the  costs  of  submitting  reports  re- 
quired by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Another  significant  advancement  in  re- 
adjustment benefits  provided  in  S.  16  is 
the  inclusion  of  additional  categories  of 
education  for  which  veterans  may  receive 
assistance  allowances.  These  include  on- 
the-job  training  programs,  cooperative 
on-the-farm  training,  and  flight  train- 
ing programs.  These  new  areas  open  edu- 
cational avenues  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously made  available  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  In  each  case, 
however,  there  have  been  important 
changes. 

The  measure  approved  by  the  Senate 
offers  up  to  36  months  of  on-the-job  and 
apprenticeship  training.  For  the  first  6 
months,  payments  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  $80,  $90,  and  $100  per  month,  for  vet- 
erans with  no  dependents,  one  depend- 
ent, and  two  or  more  dependents,  respec- 
tively. Thereafter,  periodic  reductions  in 
dollar  amounts  take  effect. 

Up  to  36  months  of  cooperative  on-the- 
farm  training  will  also  be  available  to 
eligible  veterans  on  enactment  of  the 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  Those  enrolled  may 
receive  educational  assistance  allowance 
payments  at  the  rate  of  $105  per  month 
for  veterans  with  no  dependents,  $125 
monthly  for  veterans  with  one  depend- 
ent, and  $145  monthly  for  veterans  with 
two  dependents.  There  is  an  additional 
$7  per  month  payable  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two.  In  order  to  qualify,  the 
trainee  must  be  enrolled  in  institutional 
agricultural  courses  for  a  minimimi  of 
12  clock  hours  per  week  and  must  be 
engaged  in  agricultural  employment  re- 
lated to  such  courses. 

For  eligible  veterans  engaged  in  com- 
mercial fiight  training,  up  to  36  months 
of  payments,  amounting  to  90  percent  of 
tuition  rates,  will  be  available.  The 
trainee's  entitlement  to  receive  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  will  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  1  month  for  every 
$130  paid.  Hence,  the  maximum  36 
months  entitlement  could  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $4,600  in  fiight  training  tui- 
tion. No  payments  will  be  available  to 
those  seeking  private  pilot  licenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  does  not  signify  that 
all  needed  legislative  actions  have  been 
taken  in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs. 
Even  now,  at  the  direction  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  is  conducting  a  series  of 


nationwide  hearings.  The  purpose  of  this 
effort  is  to  determine  and  develt^  means 
through  which  laws  pertaining  to  veter- 
ans can  be  made  more  responsive  and 
more  effective. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  comjnend  the  Senate 
for  moving  expeditiously  to  make  avail- 
able to  American  servicemen  and  women 
the  benefits  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  It 
is  just  legislation,  it  is  necessary  legisla- 
tion, and  it  represents  a  wise  investment 
in  the  future  of  some  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated citizens. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  for  their 
determination  to  bring  from  the  confer- 
ence a  bill  which  will  have  meaning  In 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  veterans.  I  like- 
wise express  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  who 
Introduced  the  original  S.  16,  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
for  his  careful  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  hearings  and  the  conference. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  per- 
sonal gratitude  that  I  rise  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  prompt  and  swift  ap- 
proval to  the  conference  report  on  S.  16, 
the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

This  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
rectify  a  situation  which  is  grossly  in- 
equitable to  many  millions  of  our  vet- 
erans who  have  made  great  sacrifices  to 
serve  this  Nation. 

We  have  been  delinquent  in  our  treat- 
ment to  our  returning  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans in  not  according  them  the  same 
treatment  we  have  accorded  veterans  of 
other  conflicts.  We  have  been  delinquent 
in  not  providing  full  educational  benefits 
to  those  of  our  veterans  whose  careers 
we  have  Interrupted  by  calling  on  them 
to  serve  and  protect  us.  We  have  been 
delinquent  In  our  treatment  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  have  been  delinquent 
in  our  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  our  deceased 
veterans. 

Final  passage  of  S.  16  will  permit  us 
to  rectify  these  inequities.  Final  approval 
of  S.  16  will  prove  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  those  gallant  men  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  battle  that  this  Nation  might 
continue  in  freedom. 

This  legislation  we  are  considering 
here  today  is  long  overdue  and  is  the 
culmination  of  many,  many  months  of 
diligent  work  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  many,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Russell  Long.  Without  his  leadership 
this  measure  would  not  be  before  us 
today. 

While  we  are  recognizing  those  who 
have  labored  so  diligently  on  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  due  recognition  to  that  one  in- 
dividual who  is  so  often  overlooked  but 
who  equally  as  often  is  the  mainspring 
of  the  legislative  process.  I  speak  of  the 
professional  staff  man  on  the  committee 
resjxmsible  for  the  dogged,  painstaking 
details  of  the  bill.  In  this  instance  I  speak 
of  an  extremely  capable  and  astute  young 
man.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Prank  McDermott, 
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professional  staff  man  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  has  ridden 
herd  on  this  veterans  legislation  and  has 
been  most  helpful  to  me  and  my  staff. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  legislation 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  bill,  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act,  which  I  introduced  last  session  of 
Congress  (S.  3580) ;  in  which  I  was  joined 
by  56  Members  of  this  body:  and  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate 
only  to  die  in  the  House,  caught  in  the 
adjournment  rush  last  October. 

I  again  introduced  this  proposal  in  this 
Congress  as  S.  16.  As  originally  intro- 
duced. S.  16  would  have  provided  those 
benefits  to  our  Vietnam  veterans  which 
were  provided  to  veterans  of  other  con- 
flicts. 

As  you  know,  S.  16  has  subsequently 
been  chosen  as  the  vehicle  with  which  to 
not  only  extend  wartime  rates  of  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, but  also  increased  educational 
allowances  and  broadened  opportimlties 
under  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  as  well  as 
provide  a  cost-of-living  Increase  with 
respect  to  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions similar  to  the  increase  Congress 
voted  in  the  89th  Congress  for  those  re- 
ceiving compensation  growing  out  of 
death  or  disability. 

VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS 

Under  the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees, for  purposes  of  VA  benefits,  mili- 
tary service  of  90  days  or  more  beginning 
August  5,  1964 — date  of  Tonkin  Gulf 
crisis — and  ending  on  a  date  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  congres- 
sional resolution  would  be  considered 
service  during  wartime.  Thus  eligible 
servicemen  could  receive  the  following 
additional  benefits  presently  available 
only  to  veterans  of  foreign  wars:  a  $250 
burial  allowance;  wartime  compensation 
rates:  pension  for  non-service-connected 
disabilities;  psychosis  as  service -con- 
nected; and  payment  of  certain  drugs. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  my  original 
S.  16,  and  I  am  particularly  happy  to  see 
that  the  conferees  retained  the  date  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis — August  5,  1964 — 
as  the  beginning  of  the  "Vietnam  era." 
This  permits  us  to  continue  to  make  the 
distinction  between  peacetime  and  war- 
time conditions  and  therefore  benefits. 

EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS 

The  increased  educational  assistance 
allowances  and  other  educational  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  bill  will  permit  our 
veterans  to  continue  the  education  which 
was  interrupted  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  serve  our  coimtry,  or  to  acqiiire 
the  additional  education  which  they  were 
never  able  to  embark  upon  because  of 
service  to  their  country. 

In  addition,  the  new  categories  of 
training  which  have  been  provided  are 
most  essential  and  offer  educational  op- 
portunities similar  to  those  previou^ 
available  for  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea.  Thus,  certain  on-the-job,  co- 
operative on-the-farm,  and  flight-train- 
ing programs  have  been  added  as  new 
categories  of  education  for  which  vet- 
erans can  receive  assistance. 

INCREASED    PENSIONS 

As  amended,  S.  16  provides  a  long  over- 
due and  much  deserved  and  needed  5.4 
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cost-of-living  increase  for  all  pensioners 
who  are  now  receiving  payments  under 
the  so-called  new  pension  law,  together 
with  a  greater  pension  Increase — approx- 
imately 8  Vz  percent  for  widows  with  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  income  categories. 
The  measure  also  provides  for  some  ad- 
ditional benefits  for  pensioners. 

OTHER    PROVISION^ 

I  was  also  pleased  at  the  retention  of 
a  provision  extending  imtil  July  25.  1970, 
the  cutoff  date  for  World  War  n  veterans 
to  apply  for  home  and  small  business 
loans:  and  with  the  fiexibility  which  has 
been  provided  to  the  VA  to  make  direct 
home  loans  up  to  $25,000  in  areas  where 
they  find  that  cost  levels  so  require. 

Of  particular  importance  to  veterans 
all  over  this  Nation  is  the  conferees'  firm 
commitment  that  once  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  1967  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease has  been  determined,  legislation 
will  be  swiftly  enacted  to  assure  that  no 
veteran  benefit  will  be  reduced  or  'termi- 
nated because  of  the  social  security  hike. 
This  is  a  most  urgently  needed  provision 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  work  toward 
its  early  enactment. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
conference  report  swift  approval  and  for- 
ward this  measure  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 94  million  Americans  will  fall 
into  the  category  of  veterans,  dependents, 
or  survivors  who  will  have  future  reason 
to  hall  the  Senate  adoption  today  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  S.  16, 
the  Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

This  legislation  represents  a  realistic, 
comprehensive  psicket  of  veterans  pro- 
grams constructively  geared  to  meet 
foreseeable  as  well  as  present  needs.  It 
includes  cost-of-living  increases  in  com- 
pensation payments;  expanded  general 
benefits  in  a  range  of  classifications  for 
veterans,  dependents,  and  survivors,  in- 
cluding pension  and  education;  estab- 
lishment of  wartime  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam era  GI's;  extension  of  the  time 
period  for  home  loan  eligibility  for 
World  War  n  veterans;  and  the  pro- 
vision for  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  severely  disabled  veterans. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  proposing 
Federal  monetary  allowances  for  special- 
ly equipped  automobiles  for  paraplegic 
veterans,  I  am  pleased  at  the  Inclusion 
of  $1,600  for  this  purpose  in  this  measure. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program  for  guar- 
anteeing mortgages  for  home  and  small 
business  purchase  for  World  War  11  vet- 
erans has  been  extended.  That  legisla- 
tion, due  for  expiration  as  of  this  past 
July  25,  will  be  extended  3  years  to  July 
27.  1970. 

As  one  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
program,  both  in  terms  of  the  nimiber  of 
veterans  benefiting  and  the  economic 
gains  accruing  therefrom,  statistics  for 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia  show  that 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill,  there  have  been  38,871 
home,  farm,  and  small  business  loans 
secured  by  veterans  in  West  Virginia 
imder  the  bill's  provisions.  These  totaled 


$294,824,080  through  June  30  of  this  year, 
and  included  loans  directly  through  the 
VA  and  private  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
VA.  Of  this  total.  West  Virginia  veterans 
secured  440  farm  loans  aggregating 
$1,584,417  and  675  business  loans  total- 
ing $2,531,375,  leaving  almost  37,000 
loans  secured  by  West  Virginia  veterans 
for  homes. 

Nationwide,  it  is  estimated  another 
100.000  veterans  may  yet  benefit  from 
these  loan  provisions,  now  extended. 

I  note  that  the  conference  report 
states  that  this  new  veterans  pension  and 
readjustment  assistance  law  provides 
more  than  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in 
additional  veterans  benefits  each  year. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  votes  funds  for 
these  veterans  programs,  I  intend  to  give 
my  full  support  to  the  necessary  fund- 
ing to  permit  continued  successful  opera- 
tion, in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  in  giving  practical,  not  merely 
verbal,  recognition  for  the  services  of  our 
Nation's  former  military  men  and  wom- 
en, volunteers  and  draftees  alike. 

A    STEP   FORWARD    FOR    AMERICA'S    VETERANS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
U.S.  Senate,  by  approving  the  conference 
report  on  the  Vetersms'  Pension  and  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1967,  will 
be  meeting  a  considerable  portion  of  Its 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  given 
of  themselves  to  defending  and  preserv- 
ing the  freedom  all  Americans  enjoy  to- 
day. This  measure  provides  a  broad- 
ranging  package  of  needed  benefits  for 
America's  veterans. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  S.  16 
would  provide  more  than  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  in  additional  veterans'  bene- 
fits each  year.  It  involves  the  following 
important  features: 

First.  Extends  wartime  rates  of  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
dependents; 

Second.  Increases  educational  allow- 
ances and  broadens  opportimlties  under 
the  cold  war  GI  bill;  and, 

Third.  Provides  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease with  respect  to  non-servlce-con- 
nected  pensions  similar  to  the  increase 
Congress  voted  in  the  89th  Congress  for 
those  receiving  compensation  growing 
out  of  death  or  disability. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
this  proposal  contains  the  major  provi- 
sions of  two  bills  which  I  was  proud  to 
cosix)nsor — S.  9  and  S.  16.  These  pro- 
posals seek  to  equalize,  expand,  and  im- 
prove benefits  for  the  men  now  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  brave  men  who  search  out  the 
enemy  in  the  mountains  and  deltsis  of 
South  Vietnam  should  not  be  acknowl- 
edged as  fuU-fiedged  representatives  of 
this  Nation.  This  bill,  by  Incorporating 
S.  9  and  S.  16,  provides  that  needed  rec- 
ognition through  expanded  benefits. 

All  in  all,  S.  16  is  a  step  forward  for 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  that  still  remains  to  be 
done.  For  example.  Congress  must  con- 
sider legislative  steps  to  give  oiu-  veterans 
the  dignity  of  a  decent  burial.  In  line 
with  this,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  proposal, 
S.  1799,  to  Increase  the  present  meager 
burial  allowance  from  $250  to  $400  will 
be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  Senate 
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Finance  Committee  In  the  near  future.  It 
Is  also  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  act 
on  the  creation  of  a  separate  Veterans' 
Committee  on  the  Senate  side.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  such  a  proposal  adopted 
In  the  reorganization  bill.  I  hope  that  It 
will  be  approved  by  the  House.  It  Is  time 
that  the  Senate  establish  a  committee 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  no  legislation  can  ever 
repay  the  Nation's  debt  to  the  brave  men 
that  have  served  and  are  servln?  In  our 
Armed  Forces.  But  we  must  continue.  In 
the  very  least,  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
our  servicemen  and  veterans.  That  is  our 
Republic's  honorable  debt  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve S.  16  Is  an  important  and  essential 
step  forward  In  discharging  the  Nation's 

obligation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
otBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Cormectlcut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holldjgs], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  smd  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calt],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathehs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkkan]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]  Is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domwick] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Cannon 

Pong 

Allott 

Carlson 

Fulbrlght 

Anderson 

Case 

Gore 

Baker 

Church 

Griffin 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Bayh 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Cotton 

Harris 

Bible 

Curtla 

Hart 

BoggB 

Dlrksen 

Hartke 

Brewster 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Bxirdlck 

BUender 

Hayden 

Byrd.  V». 

Errtn 

Hlckenlooper 

Byrd,  W.  V*. 

Fannin 

Hill 

Holland 

HruJBka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Uansfleld 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McOovem 


Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondal* 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

NAYS — 0 


Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUUams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 12 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Nelson 

McClellan  Russell 

MetcaU  Smathers 

Moss  Sparkman 


Brooke 
Dodd 
Domlnlck 
Boilings 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS   MORSE  AND   PROUTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  was  allocated  10  minutes  at  this 
time,  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
for  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 


CANCELLATION  OP  EDUCATION 
LOANS  TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
WHO  ENTER  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  serves  as  ranldng 
member  of  the  minority  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  is  joining 
me  today  in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Insured  loan  program 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  the  health  professions  student 
loan  program  in  order  to  give  deserved 
recognition  to  the  services  being  rendered 
by  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
serving  this  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
If  enacted,  the  bill  would  allow  the 
cancellation,  or  "forgiveness,"  of  the  loan 
of  a  college  student  who  leaves  the  class- 
room to  take  up  arms  for  his  coimtry. 
All  of  the  loan — 100  percent  of  it — would 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  for 
each  year  of  service. 

It  would  give  the  yoimgster  who  hsis 
gone  Into  debt  for  his  education — and 
then  entered  the  Armed  Services — a 
helping  hand  in  repaying  that  obliga- 
tion. This  measure,  Mr.  President,  would 
be  the  Congress'  way  of  recognizing  that 
service  to  his  coimtry.  And  there  has  not 
been  a  better  way  of  saying  "thank  you" 
since  the  Phoenicians  invented  money, 
1,200  years  before  Christ. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  can — and  does — 
materially  assist  the  veteran  who  wishes 
to  resume  his  education.  But  it  does  not 


help  the  youth  who  struggled  to  finish 
college  before  entering  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  who  chooses  not  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school,  or  some  other  form  of 
higher  education. 

There  is  ample  precedent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  extending  a  helping  hand- 
through  forgiveness  provisions — to  those 
who  serve  our  Nation 

There  is  a  50-percent  "forgiveness" 
clause  in  the  present  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  program  for 
those  who  become  the  teachers  of  our 
children;  there  is  a  similar  "forgiveness" 
provision  in  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of 
1964,  and  a  "forgiveness"  clause  in  the 
health  professions  student  loan  program. 
May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  without 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  those  forgiveness  provi- 
sions would  not  be  a  part  of  the  law 
today. 

The  forgiveness  provisions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, apply  to  those  who  render  vital 
services  to  our  society.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  young  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
are  also  vitally  necessary  for  our  very 
survival,  just  as  those  who  teach  and  heal 
are  neded  for  the  people's  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

How  do  these  forgiveness  provisions 
work,  Mr.  President? 

Let  me  take  a  moment  or  two  to  refresh 
our  memories. 

In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  a  "forgiveness"  clause  applies 
specifically  to  teachers.  It  provides  that 
college  graduates  who  become  teachers — 
in  public,  or  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  schools;  in  elementary  or 
secondary  overseas  schools  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  or  in  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing— may  cancel  up  to  half  the  amount  of 
their  loans  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for 
each  year  they  teach  In  those  institu- 
tions. 

If  those  graduates  teach  in  poverty 
areas,  or  in  schools  for  handicapped 
youngsters,  they  may  cancel  out  their 
entire  NDEA  loan  at  the  rate  of  15  per- 
cent a  year  for  each  year  they  teach. 

Thus,  this  forgiveness  function  be- 
comes an  incentive  for  young  college 
graduates  to  teach  in  areas  of  vital  need. 
Much  the  same  reasoning  is  behind  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  which  estab- 
lished a  low-Interest  loan  program  for 
n'-  -,ingstudent3. 

Its  "forgiveness"  clause  provides  that 
g'-'-'-'iate  nurses  may  cancel  up  to  half 
the  total  of  their  loans  at  the  rate  of  10- 
percent  for  each  year  of  nursing  in  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution. 

And  under  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  phar- 
macy and  podiatry  may  earn  up  to  a  50- 
percent  cancellation  of  the  amount  of 
their  loans— at  the  same  10-percent  rate 
for  each  year  the  graduate  practices  in 
a  designated  shortage  area. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
who  practice  in  rural  areas  may  earn 
forgiveness  of  the  entire  loan  at  the  rate 
of  15  percent  a  year  for  each  year  they 
pr-ctice  in  such  an  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  does  not 
have  uiilversal  military  training  for  all 
its  youth,  as  some  nations  do.  And  under 
our  admittedly  imperfect  Selective  Serv- 
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Ice  System  some  yovmg  men  are  drafted 
while  others  are  not.  The  draftee,  there- 
fore must  postpone  his  educational  or 
career  opportunity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  duty. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  seen  the  educational  and  fiscal 
gap  widen  between  the  veteran  and  the 
nonveteran.  It  has  made  us  aware  t!-.at 
some  yoimg  men  are  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  serving  oxu-  country. 

During  the  darkening  years  of  World 
War  n,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not  view 
veterans  readjustment  assistance  as  a 
reward  for  service,  but  rather  as  a  partial 
restitution  to  veterans  for  opportunities 
postponed. 

We  live  in  an  age  where  the  college 
diploma  is  the  minimum  requirement 
for  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  society 
has  to  offer.  A  generation  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  the  high  school  diploma  that 
was  the  bench  watermark — the  basic  key 
to  the  good  society. 

Today,  and  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est, we  continue  to  encourage  our  yoimg 
people  to  get  the  best  education  that 
their  capabilities  will  permit.  We  do  this, 
Mr.  President,  not  only  because  the  edu- 
cated person  is  a  supposedly  happier  and 
better  prepared  person,  but  because  the 
greater  the  Investment  in  education  for 
all,  the  greater  benefits  our  society  reaps. 

And  our  society,  Mr.  President,  can 
only  be  as  great  as  its  members. 

I  would  point  out  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  since  Selective  Service  can  call 
upon  young  men  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  our  country,  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  propose 
can  be  of  Immediate  and  practical  as- 
sistance to  them.  In  my  Judgment,  these 
amendments  to  these  student  financial 
aid  statutes  are  but  a  small  enough  offer- 
ing from  a  nation  which  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  yoimg  veterans. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  my  own  behalf,  and  that  of 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  the  measure  we  are  pro- 
posing, and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2334)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  in 
order  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  loans 
pursuant  to  such  acts  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  for  such  service  on 
loans  insured  or  made  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments under  such  act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  for  himself,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
toya, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2334 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (3)  of  section  205(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  All  of  any  such  loan  (plus  In- 
terest) shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  26  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loan  plus  Interest 
thereon  for  each  complete  year  of  consecu- 
tive service;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  Interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  In  a  State,  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  or  In  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loan 
plus  Interest  thereon  for  each  complete 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Commission- 
er) of  such  service,  except  that  (1)  such  rate 
shall  be  15  per  centimi  for  each  com.plete 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner) of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school  which  is  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  a  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  In  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  tiUe  n  of  PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended,  and  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  and  for  that  year  has 
been  determined  by  the  Commlslsoner,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  and  after  consultation 
with  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  the  school  is  located,  to  be 
a  school  In  which  there  is  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  students  from  low-income  families, 
except  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not  make 
such  determination  with  respect  to  more 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  any  one  State  for  any  one 
year,  (11)  such  rate  shall  be  IS  per  centimi 
for  each  complete  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent  (as  so  determined  by  regulations) 
of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handi- 
capped children  (Including  mentally  retard- 
ed, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  or  other  health  Impaired  children 
who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  educa- 
tion) In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  system,  and  (111) 
for  the  purposes  of  any  cancellation  pursu- 
ant to  clause  (1)  or  (11),  an  additional  60 
per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  Interest) 
may  be  canceled,  but  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  authorize  refunding  any  pay- 
ment; ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  performed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan  was 
made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  741(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(f)",  by  redesignating  clauses 
(1)  and  (2)  as  (A)  and  (B),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans, 
plus  accrued  interest  on  such  amount,  which 
is  unpaid  as  of  the  date  that  such  service 
begins,  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
year  of  consecutive  service." 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  823(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  such 
paragraph  as  subparagraph  (B)  and  by  in- 
serting before  such  subparagraph  a  new  sub- 
paragraph as  follows : 

"(3)  (A)  all  of  any  such  loan  (plus  in- 
terest) shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


States  at  the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  loan  plus  Interest 
thereon  for  each  complete  year  of  consecu- 
tive service,  and". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  performed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  whether  the  loan  was 
made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  421(b)  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "on  student  loans"  the  following: 
"and  for  payments  under  section  437". 

(b)  Section  427(a)(2)(E)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  conuna  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  that  the 
lender  will  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Commissioner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  section  437,". 

(c)  Section  428(b)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "of  this  part" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "including  such 
provisions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  437,". 

(d)  Part  B  of  Utle  IV  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"PAYMENTS  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  ON  ACCOUNT 
OF  SEBVTCE  IN  THE  ASMEO  FORCES 

"Sec.  437.  The  Commissioner  shall,  In  the 
case  of  any  loan  insured  under  section  427 
or  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  undei 
section  428(b),  make  payments  on  behalf  ol 
the  borrower  for  service  after  the  date  ol 
such  loan  by  the  borrower  as  a  member  ol 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ot 
such  loan  plus  Interest  thereon  for  each 
complete  year  of  consecutive  service." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  loans  made 
after  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  kind  references 
to  me. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  most  highly  for  offering  the  bill 
which  has  just  been  Introduced.  It  has 
my  enthusiastic  support,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

This  is  legislation  which  any  thought- 
ful colleague  will  be  quick  to  endorse 
and  support,  for  it  will  lend  material 
meaning  to  the  Senate's  often-declared 
support  of  the  dedicated  youth  of  this 
Nation — the  young  veterans  who  serve 
quietly  and  meanlngfiUly,  then  come 
back  home  to  become  the  thoughtful 
responsible  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion offered  today  by  Senator  Morse, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education — on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  with  him — is  to  permit 
"forgiveness"  of  25  percent  per  year  of 
the  obligation  incurred  by  a  young  man 
who  borrows  under  the  student  loan 
program,  then  leaves  the  classroom  for 
service  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  hardly  be  la- 
beled a  "giveaway."  Indeed,  I  see  it — as  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  do — as  an  In- 
vestment in  the  improvement  of  the  very 
fabric  of  American  life. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator's  characterization  of  this 
legislation  as  the  "hot  war  GI  bill."  for, 
while  Congress  has  yet  to  formally  de- 
clare our  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  a 
war,  we  can  hardly  think  of  American 
boys    in    that    strife-ridden    Southeast 
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Asian  nation  as  being  Involved  In  a  cold 
war. 

A  patrol  through  stinking  rice  paddies. 
In  the  dark  of  night,  seeking  a  fiery  con- 
frontation with  Communist  guerrillas 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  can  hard- 
ly be  labeled  a  cold  war. 

A  piece  of  shrapnel  knifing  through  a 
OI's  body  is  not  cold ;  neither  Is  a  bullet. 

And  in  this  spirit — spirit  of  the  "hot 
war  OI  bill"  Senator  Morse  has  offered 
today — I  add  my  warmest  endorsement. 

Again,  may  I  thank  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
meritorious  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  greatly  honored  by  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
know  that  I  shall  hold  early  hearings  on 
this  bill,  so  that  we  can  get  it  to  the 
full  committee  soon  after  the  Labor  Day 
recess. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  permitting  me 
to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  He 
divined,  quite  rightly,  that  I  would  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  do,  and  I  am  honored 
to  be  Joined  with  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  measure  for 
forgiveness  of  student  loans  for  our  vet- 
erans in  service  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Seiuitor  from  Oregon  and  the  dis- 
tlngiilshed  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  a  principal  author  of  the  cold 
war  OI  bills.  I  have  long  sought  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  our 
veterans,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  give  my  endorsement  to  the  proposal 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  com- 
pletes his  remarks  under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  hour  now 
being  well  after  2  o'clock,  the  unfinished 
business  dealing  with  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spono  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


ANTIDUMPING  CODE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  has  re- 
cently circulated  a  letter  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  which  he  asserts  that 
in  at  least  three  respects  the  Antidump- 
ing Code  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  on  June  30.  1967,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921. 
Accordingly,  he  argues  that  the  code 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
its  approval  and  he  has  introduced  Sen- 


ate  Concurrent   Resolution   38   to   that 
effect. 

Senator  Hartke's  charges  are  obvious- 
ly serious  ones  and  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  them,  especially  since  I  have, 
for  the  past  several  years,  strongly  urged 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch 
to  negotiate  exactly  the  kind  of  code 
which  has  been  concluded.  On  July  28, 
1965,  I  introduced  a  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  133,  to  this  efifect  with  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  A  similar  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Curtis  of  Missouri,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  from  the 
House  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Antidumping  Code  signed  on  June 
30.  1967.  was  agreed  upon  by  most  of  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world — 
EEC.  the  EFTA  countries.  Japan,  and 
Canada — after  close  to  2  years  of  tough 
negotiations.  The  United  States  under- 
took these  negotiations  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  highly  re- 
strictive antidumping  laws  and  proce- 
dures in  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world.  In  my  judgment  this  code  will 
achieve  this  end  and  will  thereby  remove 
new  protective  barriers  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  international  trade  in  general. 

Before  commenting  on  Senator 
Hartkes  specific  charges,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  before  these  negotiations 
were  undertaken  by  Ambassador  Roth, 
the  Trade  Information  Committee  of  his 
ofiBce  held  public  hearings  during  the 
week  of  September  12,  1966.  at  which 
representatives  of  industry  and  labor 
expressed  their  views  on  the  possibility 
of  an  international  antidumping  agree- 
ment. It  is  important  to  note  that  a  sig- 
nificant majority  of  those  submitting 
views  to  the  committee  supported  an 
effort  to  negotiate  such  an  agreement. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  differences  of 
views  regarding  the  exact  provisions  to  be 
included  in  an  agreement.  But  the  ma- 
jority firmly  endorsed  the  principle 
espoused  in  my  Senate  Resolution  133 — 
namely,  that  international  harmoniza- 
tion of  antidimiplng  laws  and  procedures 
is  vitally  important  to  insure  continued 
growth  of  international  trade.  Among 
those  in  support  of  such  an  agreement 
were  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation, the  SjTithetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  General  Electric,  the 
Aluminum  Association,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York,  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
the  Committee  for  National  Trade 
Policy,  and  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

The  Trade  Information  Committee's 
hearings  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
proponents  of  an  International  anti- 
dumping agreement  speak  for  a  broad 
national  constituency,  while  the  op- 
ponents, such  as  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  the  Cement  Industry 
Committee  for  Tariff  and  Antidumping, 
speak  only  for  a  limited  group  of  special 
interests  with  essentially  protectionist 
purposes  for  their  own  enterprises. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  substance  of 
Senator  Hartke's  arguments.  In  his  let- 
ter, he  points  to  three  areas  of  the  code 


which,  in  his  judgment,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  act.  These  areas  deal  with  the 
causal  relationship  between  dumped  im- 
ports and  injury,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "industry,"  and  the  timing  of  the 
consideration  of  dumping  and  injury. 

The  first  area  relates  to  article  3 'a) 
of  the  code,  which  provides  as  follows: 

(a)  A  determination  of  Injury  shall  be 
made  only  when  the  authorities  concerned 
are  satisfied  that  the  dumped  imports  are 
demonstrably  the  principal  cause  of  material 
Injury  or  of  threat  of  material  injury  to  a 
domestic  industry  or  the  principal  cause  of 
material  retardation  of  the  establishment  of 
such  an  industry.  .  .  . 

Senator  Hartke  points  out  that  section 
201(a)  of  the  act  vests  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  authority  to  determine 
whether  "an  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured 
by  reason  of  the  importation  of  dumped 
merchandise"  and  notes  that  the  notions 
of  "principal  cause"  and  "material  in- 
jury" are  absent  from  the  act. 

Since  the  whole  theory  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  antidumping  duties  is  the  con- 
cept of  injury,  then  the  injury  must  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  directly  attributable  to 
dumped  imports;  "principal  cause"  is 
therefore  a  reasonable  evidence  rule  as 
to  the  relationship  to  injury.  Indeed,  a 
case  could  be  made  that  the  dumped  im- 
ports should  be  more  than  simply  the 
principal  cause,  and  perhaps  even  the 
overriding  cause  of  injury.  But  at  the 
very  least  the  notion  of  a  principal  cause 
certainly  seems  appropriate  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Antldiunping  Act.  This  is 
equally  true  with  the  notion  of  "material 
injury,"  since  it  would  surely  not  con- 
form with  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  per- 
mit antidumping  duties  to  be  imposed 
where  the  injury  was  only  slight  or 
negligible. 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  area  dis- 
cussed In  Senator  Hartke's  letter,  which 
concerns  the  definition  of  "industry." 
Article  4(a)  of  the  code  provides  as 
follows — and  I  am  quoting  it  in  its  en- 
tirety because  Senator  Hartke  has  obvi- 
ously misread  it  in  at  least  two  important 
respects : 

(a)  In  determining  Injury  the  term  "do- 
mestic Industry"  shall  be  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  the  domestic  producers  as  a  whole 
of  the  like  products  or  to  those  of  them 
whose  collective  output  of  the  products  con- 
stitutes a  major  proportion  of  the  total  do- 
mestic production  of  those  products  except 
that 

(I)  when  producers  are  importers  of  the 
allegedly  dumped  product  the  industry  may 
be  Interpreted  as  referring  to  the  rest  of  the 
producers; 

(II)  In  exceptional  circumstances  a  coun- 
try may,  for  the  production  In  question,  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  competitive  mar- 
kets and  the  producers  within  each  market 
regarded  as  a  separate  indvistry.  If,  because 
of  transport  costs,  all  the  producers  within 
such  a  market  sell  all  or  almost  all  of  their 
production  of  the  product  In  question  In 
that  market,  and  none,  or  almost  none,  of 
the  product  In  question  produced  elsewhere 
in  the  country  Is  sold  In  that  market  or  If 
there  exist  special  regional  marketing  con- 
ditions (for  example,  traditional  patterns  of 
distribution  or  consumer  tastes)  which  result 
in  an  equal  degree  of  Isolation  of  the  pro- 
ducers In  such  a  market  from  the  rest  of 
the  Industry,  provided,  however,  that  Injury 
may  be  found  In  such  circumstances  only  If 
there  is  Injury  to  all  or  almost  all  of  the  total 
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production  of  the  product  In  the  market  as 
defined. 

Senator  Hartke  first  points  out  that 
article  4(a)  defines  the  term  "domestic 
industry"  to  include  all — I  repeat.  Sena- 
tor Hartke  says  all — of  a  coimtry's  pro- 
ducers of  a  product  which  is  "like"  the 
dumped  imported  product  under  con- 
sideration. But  as  article  4(a)  makes 
quite  clear,  there  are  two  equally  avail- 
able and  permissible  definitions  of  the 
term  "domestic  industry"  and  the  sec- 
ond one  by  no  means  involves  all  pro- 
ducers. Instead,  it  relates  to  those  of 
the  domestic  producers  whose  collective 
output  of  the  products  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor proportion  of  the  total  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  products  in  question.  The 
code  therefore  defines  industry  in  terms 
of  a  majority  notion — a  notion  which  is 
certainly  a  reasonable  one  and  one,  I 
might  note,  fully  in  line  with  the  defini- 
tion of  Industry  laid  down  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  regulations  concern- 
ing escape-clause  cases.  Indeed,  as  one 
who  feels  that  extraordinary  duties,  like 
antidumping  duties,  should  be  imposed 
only  in  truly  compelling  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  notion  of  a  bare  majority 
in  some  cases — that  is,  51  percent  of 
the  collective  output — might  trouble  me 
as  being  too  loose  a  test.  But  while  it 
may  be  arguable  I  certainly  regard  it 
as  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the 
act. 

Senator  Hartke  also  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  article  4(a)  (ii)  lays  down, 
in  his  view,  an  exceptional  and  restric- 
tive definition  of  a  segmented  Industry, 
whereas  the  act  in  no  way  articulates 
such  a  notion  and  speaks  only  of  the 
"domestic  industry."  I  would  first  note 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "exceptional" 
is  certainly  consistent  with  past  prac- 
tice, since  in  only  a  few  cases  has  geo- 
graphic segmentation  been  applied.  Sec- 
ond, article  4(a)  (ii)  lays  dOwn  not  one 
but  two  situations  in  which  geographic 
segmentation  may  be  used.  The  first  is 
indeed  a  strict  formula — though  a  sound 
one  in  economic  terms.  But  the  second 
situation  is  considerably  more  flexible 
and  indeed  permits  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations to  suit  a  number  of  cases.  I  fail 
to  see  how  this  could  be  termed  an  in- 
consistent interpretation  of  the  act  or 
one  which  unreasonably  restricts  the 
discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  geographic  seg- 
mentation Is  permissible  only  if  there 
is  injury  to  all  or  almost  all  of  the  total 
production  in  the  area  strikes  me  as  per- 
fectly fair.  Given  that  geographic  seg- 
mentation can  carry  us  into  quite  small 
and  certainly  arguable  "subindustries." 
such  a  condition  is,  to  my  mind,  a  nec- 
essary safeguard  against  the  abuse  of 
this  notion. 

With  respect  to  the  third  area,  I 
frankly  think  that  the  provisions  in 
question— articles  5  (a)  and  (b)  and  ar- 
ticle 10(a) — are  not  entirely  clear  on 
their  face  and  an  explanation  properly 
must  be  sought  from  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  to  how  these  provisions 
are  to  be  interpreted.  As  I  now  under- 
stand them,  these  provisions,  as  they  will 
be  applied,  will  not  bring  about  simul- 
taneous investigations  into  dumping  and 
njury — which  would  clearly  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  act. 


The  provisions  of  articles  5  (a)  and 
(b)  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Investigations  shall  normally  be  ini- 
tiated upon  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dustry affected,  supported  by  evidence  both 
of  dumping  and  of  Injiiry  resulting  there- 
from  for   this   industry.  .  .  . 

(b)  Upon  initiation  of  an  Investigation 
and  thereafter,  the  evidence  of  both  dump- 
ing and  injury  should  be  considered  simul- 
taneously. In  any  event  the  evidence  of  both 
dumping  and  Injury  shall  be  considered 
simultaneously  In  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  Initiate  an  investigation.  .  .  . 

These  two  provisions  clearly  require 
that  a  dumping  complaint  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  both  of  dumping  and 
of  injury  and  that  both  dumping  and  in- 
jury shall  be  considered  simultaneously 
in  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  initiate 
an  investigation.  The  first  sentence  of 
article  5(b)  is  purely  hortatory  and  does 
not  impose  a  binding  obligation. 

The  key  question  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "evidence"  in  article  5(a)  and  the 
second  sentence  of  article  5(b).  Such  a 
term  could  require  either  very  full  proof 
of  injury  or,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a 
modest  and  preliminary  indication  of  in- 
jury. In  fact,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  made  clear 
that  a  dumping  complaint  would  be  ac- 
cepted only  if  it  included  allegations  sug- 
gesting that  injury  was  taking  place,  but 
that  no  investigation  whatsoever  would 
be  made  of  the  question  of  Injury  until 
the  Treasury  Department  had  foimd 
that  dumping  was  taking  place. 

Moreover,  I  understand  that  it  was  In 
prior  years  the  practice  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  ask  for  such  an  indication 
of  injuiT — and  those  are  the  advisory 
words  "indication  of  injury" — in  an  anti- 
dumping complaint,  in  order  to  assure 
that  its  investigation  into  the  question  of 
dumping  would  not  be  a  futile  one.  In 
other  words,  under  these  provisions  of 
the  code,  the  Treasui-y  Department  sim- 
ply intends  to  revert  to  a  prior  practice 
and  this  Is  clearly  recorded  in  the  nego- 
tiating history  of  the  code  and  under- 
stood by  the  other  signatories  of  the  code. 

Article  10(a)  provides  as  follows: 

(a)  Provisional  measures  may  be  taken 
only  when  a  preliminary  decision  has  been 
taken  that  there  Is  dumping  and  when  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  Injury. 

Consistent  with  the  mamier  in  which 
article  5  will  be  implemented,  I  under- 
stand that  under  this  provision  the 
Treasui-y  Department  will  withhold  ap- 
praisement on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
of  injury  which  was  found  to  be  sufficient 
at  the  time  the  complaint  was  accepted. 
In  other  words,  this  provision,  as  con- 
strued by  the  executive  branch,  in  no  way 
envisages  any  investigation  into  the 
question  of  Injury  prior  to  the  time  that 
a  case  is  referred  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  now  like  to  discuss  some  of 
the  more  general  questions  raised  by 
Senator  Hartke — and  especially  the 
question  of  what  Is  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  case  like  the  present  one. 

I  would  first  like  to  point  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  code  deal  with  matters 
as  to  which  the  act  is  silent.  The  provi- 
sions therefore  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
preting some  of  the  important  terms  used 
in  the  act.  I  would  like  to  stress  this 


point.  The  code  fills  in  the  gaps,  as  it 
were,  in  the  act  and  brings  to  the  surface 
concepts  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  consideration  of  an  antidumping  case 
but  which  the  Congress  did  not  feel 
obliged  to  deal  with  when  It  passed  the 
act  in  1921.  In  other  words,  the  code 
does  not  attempt  to  substitute  new  terms 
for  existing  terms  in  the  act  or  to  set  up 
concepts  different  from  those  in  the  act. 
Instead,  it  seeks  to  articulate  matters 
which  are  relevant  to  the  concepts  dealt 
with  In  the  act  but  which  the  act  Itself 
does  not  express.  I  would  therefore  em- 
phasize that  the  code  is  fundamentally 
an  interpretative  and  not  an  amendatory 
document — were  it  the  latter.  I  would 
have  as  much  concern  about  It  as  Senator 
Hartke. 

As  I  read  his  letter.  Senator  Hartke's 
basic  assertion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  fun- 
damentally unlawful  for  the  President  to 
interpret  by  executive  agreement  the 
terms  of  a  domestic  law  such  as  the  Anti- 
dumping Code.  This  is  a  considerably  re- 
strictive view,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  and  one  which  gives  absolutely 
no  scope,  in  this  instance,  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  responsibilities.  Is 
the  President — as  Senator  Hartke  sug- 
gests— really  In  the  position  where  by  ex- 
ecutive agreement  he  cannot  fill  out  and 
elaborate  some  of  the  concepts  used  in 
the  act,  in  a  manner  which  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  act? 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  President  can- 
not conclude  an  agreement  which  inter- 
prets the  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  act 
and  then  proceed  to  have  the  agreement 
implemented  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
The  key  question  in  my  mind  Is  not 
whether  the  President  has  the  basic  au- 
thority to  do  so  but  rather  how  he  exer- 
cises it  and  whether,  in  the  final  analysis, 
each  Interpretation  provided  for  In  the 
agreement  is  in  fact  consistent  with  the 
act. 

That  is  why  I  made  the  detailed  state- 
ment I  did  about  the  matter  which  hsis 
come  up  with  respect  to  such  consist- 
ency. If  it  is,  then  I  see  the  executive 
agreement,  and  the  act  interacting  in  a 
complementary  relationship,  each  sup- 
porting the  other  and  both  working 
towards  a  common  objective — one  which 
was,  of  course.  In  the  first  Instance  laid 
down  by  the  Congress.  In  this  manner, 
the  respective  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  fully  respected  and  fully  discharged. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  interpretation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  act,  then  to  that 
extent  the  agreement  clearly  has  no 
validity  and  the  act  remains  paramount. 
Insofar  as  I  have  studied  the  code  to 
date,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  faithful  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Antldiunping  Act. 

I  would  have  thought  that  It  was  gen- 
erally accepted  that  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  increase  International  cooper- 
ation in  the  field  of  trade.  Certainly  the 
Code  represents  a  significant  itep  for- 
ward in  harmonizing  international  prac- 
tices in  the  field  of  antidumping  and 
avoiding  the  often  troublesome  friction 
and  differences  that  arise  from  the  ap- 
plication of  conflicting  national  laws.  It 
is  especially  in  this  light  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  agree  that  the  President  is 
foreclosed  from  promoting  the  purposes 
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of  the  act  In  an  executive  agreement 
which  does  not  change,  but  only  Inter- 
prets, the  act,  and  leaves  the  act  para- 
mount. 

An  Important  aspect  of  Senator 
Hartkz's  basic  argument  seems  to  be 
that  It  Is  fundamentally  wrong  for  the 
President  to  reduce  the  discretion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment by  elaborating  or  refining  the 
terms  of  the  act.  "ITils  argument  puts  a 
maximum  premium  upon  the  retention 
of  administrative  discretion  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  considerations — and 
this  I  cannot  accept.  Surely,  the  whole 
effort  both  In  our  domestic  law  and  in 
International  law  has  been  to  develop 
through  experience  an  Increasingly  re- 
fined and  certain  body  of  rules  to  guide 
our  behavior.  To  put  It  another  way,  our 
efforts  have  for  many  years  now  been 
devoted  to  moving  from  the  general  to 
the  specific  and  from  the  hortatory  to 
the  obligatory  and  to  the  specific  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  the  elements  of  a 
peaceful  and  productive  society  both  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world. 
This  Is  in  large  part  achieved  through 
the  constant  refinement  of  rules  of  law, 
so  that  areas  of  ambiguity  and  potential 
confiict  are  reduced  as  much  as  possible 
and  interested  persons  have  &s  complete 
an  understanding  as  possible  of  their 
rights  and  obligations.  This  is  why  I  have 
felt  so  strongly  that  the  negotiation  of 
an  antidumping  code  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  increasing  coopera- 
tion In  International  trade. 

Moreover,  the  agreement  is  a  Presiden- 
tial action  which  has  ample  precedent  in 
past  executive  agreements.  For  example. 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — an  executive  agreement 
whose  validity  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts — in  many  respects  Interprets  U.S. 
law  and  to  that  extent  limits  the  discre- 
tion of  agencies  administering  such  laws. 
Take,   for  example,   article   VI   of   the 
GATT  which  deals  with  dumping  and 
which  Is,  of  course,  that  article  of  the 
QATT  which  the  Code  elaborates  and 
defines.  When  article  VT  was  first  negoti- 
ated as  part  of  the  GATT  in  1947,  it  very 
largely  reflected  the  concepts  and  provi- 
sions of  our  Antidumping  Act.  But  with 
respect  to  the  concept  of  injury  in  the 
act,   which   was — as   it   still   is — simply 
stated  as  "injury"  and  without  any  elab- 
oration, article  VI  provided  that  anti- 
dumping  duties  may   be   imposed  only 
where  dumped  imports  cause  "material 
Injury"  to  a  domestic  industry.  I  think 
the  reason  for  the  addition  of  the  inter- 
pretative term  "material"  is  quite  clear. 
As  I  have  noted  above,  it  was  obviously 
Intended  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dtmiping  duties  in  cases  where  the  in- 
jury was  only  slight  or  negligible.  This 
interpretation  has  stood  since  1947,  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  challenged, 
and  has  been  consistently  used  In  the  de- 
termination of  injury  in  dumping  cases. 
I  have  one  final  thought  concerning 
Senator   Hartke's   charges.   He — and   I 
think  sincerely — believes  tliat  the  code 
should  be  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty  and  carrot  be  legally  justified  as 
an  executive  agreement.  The  executive 
branch — and  I  think  equally  sincerely — 
takes  the  opposite  view.  I  for  one  am  not 
prepared  to  impute  bad  faith  to  either 
side.  But  there  is  obviously  a  very  serious 


difference   of   view   on   this   important 
matter. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  resolve  the 
issue.  I  seriously  question  whether  the 
most  effective  or  indeed  the  most  appro- 
priate way  is  a  political  confrontation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  resolution  of  the  sort  Sen- 
ator Hartke  has  introduced  cannot,  as 
we  all  know,  force  the  President  to  sub- 
mit the  agreement  as  a  treaty,  and  he 
has  already  made  the  choice. 

Would  it  not  be  far  more  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  laws  are 
administered  to  leave  the  issue  to  the 
courts,  which  is  where  the  GATT  agree- 
ment was  decided? 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  it  is  the  judi- 
ciary which  under  our  system  of  a 
separation  of  powers  is  the  competent 
body  to  consider  and  resolve  such  an 
Issue.  I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  having  the 
Senate  as  fully  Informed  as  possible 
about  the  provisions  of  the  code  and 
about  the  Intentions  of  the  executive 
brsmch  in  carrying  it  out.  But  I  very 
much  doubt  that  Senator  Hartke's  reso- 
lution will  actually  help  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Insofar 
as  any  private  person  believes  that,  fol- 
lowing the  entry  into  force  of  the  code, 
the  act  is  being  improperly  administered, 
he  can  certainly  seek  judicial  relief,  for 
again  I  repeat  the  act  not  being  super- 
seded by  a  treaty  remains  paramount  if 
it  cannot  be  construed  consistently  with 
the  executive  agreement.  At  the  point, 
we  will  all  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
considered,  objective,  and  final  ruling  on 
the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  central 
theme  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate. 
Once  the  judiciary  is  asked  to  pass  on 
this  matter,  remembering  the  paramount 
attention  to  the  American  people,  we  will 
all  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  con- 
sidered, objective,  and  final  ruling  on  the 
issue,  whereas  a  political  confrontation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
would  result  in  no  such  ruling;  it  may 
result  in  political  heat  but  not  a  firml 
ruling. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsL  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  greater 
aspect  of  free  trade  among  nations  but 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  the 
victim  of  unfair  trade  either  inside  or 
outside  her  borders. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York  why  we  were  forced  to  enter  into 
this  agreement  while  Canada  reserved 
unto  itself  the  right  to  take  the  agree- 
ment back  to  its  Parliament  for  ratifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am,  obviously,  not 
famiUar  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  Canada,  nor  can  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator a  definitive  answer  why  the  agree- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  ratification.  However,  I 
understand  that  in  the  Canadian  case 
the  agreement  represents  a  major  over- 
haul of  Canada's  dumping  law  while  in 
our  case  I  contend  the  agreement  merely 
carries  out  the  intent  of  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is.  however,  quite 
significant  that  other  countries  which 
have  parliamentai-y  systems  had  the 
wisdom  to  realize  they  must  present  the 


code  to  their  legislatures.  I  would  now 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  and  which  passed 
the  Senate  with  only  one  objection,  that 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100  spe- 
cifically points  out  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  foreign  policy;  it  is  a  question  of 
commerce,  which  is  specifically  reserved 
to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Further  yet,  this 
authority,  up  until  the  time  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  was  spe- 
cifically retained  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee  acting  upon 
matters  of  tariffs  and  negotiations  con- 
cerning tariffs.  But,  In  each  case,  what 
was  granted  the  President  was  both  se- 
verely and  restrlctlvely  delineated.  The 
concurrent  resolution  and  the  accom- 
panying report  went  into  specific  terms 
with  regard  to  dimiplng. 

In  the  report  submitted  with  the  reso- 
lution by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the 
Senate,  No.  1341,  of  the  89th  Congress, 
first  session,  it  states  In  part: 

Another  area  may  Involve  the  treatment  of 
"dumped"  goods  by  the  country  in  which  the 
dumping  occurs.  This  problem  concerns  un- 
fair trade  practices  in  a  domestic  economy 
and  It  Is  dlfBcult  for  us  to  understand  why 
Congress  should  be  bypassed  at  the  crucial 
policymaking  stages,  and  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate only  after  policy  has  been  frozen  In 
an  international  trade  agreement. 

This  was  specifically  directed  to  the 
negotiators  that  they  should  not  by-pass 
Congress. 

I  now  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York:  Is  there  anything  new  that 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  code 
adopted  at  Geneva? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  me  answer  the  first 
part  of  the  Senator's  comments.  I  am 
glad  I  did  protest  against  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  100  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  refute  the 
use  to  which  the  Senator  is  seeking  to 
put  it.  As  I  imderstand  that  resolution — 
which  by  the  way  was  not  approved  by 
the  House  and,  therefore,  does  not  rep- 
resent an  expression  of  Congress — it  was 
directed  principally  toward  bringing  the 
American  selling  price  question  before 
Congress.  Of  course,  that  is  an  Issue  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  will  be  voted  on.  So  that  I  think, 
in  that  respect,  the  answer  is  very 
evident. 

As  to  the  other  question,  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  bringing  this  matter 
before  Congress,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  If 
It  were  an  original  law,  an  effort  to  super- 
sede what  would  be  paramount  to  the 
Antidumping  Act.  then  I  would 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator.  But 
the  contention  of  the  Executive,  with 
which  I  agree,  is  that  it  is  not  a  para- 
mount law,  or  even  a  law,  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but — If  you  will — a  set  of  regriilations 
inplementing  a  law. 

If,  as  the  Senator  argues — and  as  I 
said  before  I  respect  his  argument  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  it^there  Is 
an  inconsistency,  an  effort  in  the  code 
to  make  It,  In  effect,  paramount  to  the 
law,  then  I  say  that  the  courts  will  de- 
cide that.  Any  party  in  interest  can  sue. 
There  is  no  barrier  against  it. 

M.-.  HARTKE.  The  specific  will  of  the 
Senate  is  obvious  as  shov.-n  by  the  report. 
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It  Is  a  clear  warning  to  the  administra- 
tion not  to  proceed  without  the  consent 
of  Congress  in  this  field.  Yet  they  have 
proceeded,  where  we  told  them  not  to. 
The  code  cannot  be  In  limbo.  Either  It 
made  some  substantive  changes  in  the 
law  so  far  as  the  antidumping  authority 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  or  It 
did  not. 

If  It  did  not  make  any  changes,  the 
administration  should  have,  forthwith, 
come  here  to  say  that  all  the  same  pro- 
visions of  the  antidumping  law  as  writ- 
ten and  as  interpreted  still  have  the  same 
force  and  effect.  That  is  not  the  conten- 
tion of  the  administration,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  knows.  There  is  an 
intention  to  change  substantive  features 
of  the  law  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantive aspect  of  the  Senator's  comment, 
the  administration  will  have  to  stand  or 
fall  on  the  substantive  proposition  that 
this  code  does  not  overrule  the  law.  It 
may  change  regulations  or  Interpreta- 
tions. That,  I  say,  the  President  has  a 
right  to  do,  so  that  he  Is  equal  or  su- 
perior to  any  one  of  the  executive  de- 
partments which  he  heads.  But  If  we 
change  a  law  it  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
court.  That  is  the  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  whole  point  Is  not 
the  question  of  the  courts,  but  whether 
the  Executive  invaded  the  constitutional 
domain  of  Congress.  The  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  not  done  so.  If  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission follows  the  code  in  making  an 
industry  determination,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  not  be  following  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Congress  has  an  absolute 
right  to  change  what  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission may  be  doing  under  the  law,  or 
under  the  code,  at  any  time  it  chooses 
to  amend  the  law.  But  if  It  does  not 
choose  to  amend  the  law,  and  if  the  court 
sustains  the  code  as  being  a  valid  exer- 
cise equivalent  to  regulatory  power,  then 
I  think  the  procedure  is  perfectly  proper. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  that  he 
would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so — 
we  do  It  all  the  time — to  Introduce  leg- 
islation in  accordance  with  the  anti- 
dumping law  to  prohibit  or  to  require 
the  particular  thing  wlilch  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  doing  as  a  matter  of  practice 
under  this  code.  I  may  agree  with  that. 
I  may  not  agree  with  the  substance,  but 
he  has  a  right  to  do  it.  We  do  it  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  the  contention 
that  the  word  "Injui-y"  as  it  is  specified 
in  the  Antidumping  Act  is  the  same  as 
"principal  cause  of  material  injury"  as 
in  the  code? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  argue,  and  I  do  argue, 
and  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  do  argue 


precisely  that,  that  the  words  "principal 
cause  of  material  Injury"  are  an  appro- 
priate implementation  of  the  words  used 
In  the  statute.  Obviously  the  rules  under 
which  it  operates  are  the  rules  In  the 
code  insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with 
law.  Otherwise  the  courts  will  act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  there  is  inconsistency 
which  must  be  judged  in  determination 
with  law,  the  Executive  has  endorsed  a 
useless  and  meaningless  document.  If  it 
is  in  conflict,  they  have  invaded  our  pri- 
macy— the  right  of  Congress  to  make 
tliese  determinations. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  I  intend  to  respond  In  full 
on  this  matter.  I  also  point  out  the  fact 
that  here  again  is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  absolute  disrespect  for  the  right 
of  Congress  to  use  Its  power  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  should  be  used. 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI, 
who  heads  the  subcommittee  which  has 
the  separation  of  powers  problem  as  a 
matter  under  study,  I  hope  that  the 
question  of  the  Antidumping  Act  in  the 
United  States  and  the  question  of  the 
international  code  on  dumping  will  re- 
ceive prime  coxxsideration  before  his 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  I  here  request  a  hearing  be 
fore  both  committees. 

I  further  think  it  is  another  example 
of  how  the  executive  by  a  simple  dictate 
of  its  own,  has  taken  unto  Itself  author- 
ity which  the  Constitution  never  in- 
tended and  which  the  Congress  said  last 
year  should  not  be  taken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
exercise  of  authority,  when  one  has  It,  Is 
never  tyranny.  The  acid  test  can  be  had 
in  the  courts  as  to  whether  the  executive 
department  is  or  is  not  exercising  legiti- 
mate authority.  In  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  going  far  be- 
yond this,  there  was  a  challenge  in  the 
courts,  and  that  challenge  was  defeated, 
and  we  have  been  acting  on  that.  It  never 
would  have  happened  If  it  had  to  come 
from  the  grave  problems  Inherent  in  the 
Congress. 

The  same  is  true  here.  If  it  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  done  in  the  general 
exercise  of  the  executive  department,  the 
courts  can  give  redress.  Anybody  can 
have  his  day  In  court.  Congress  can 
change  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  assertion  of 
power  by  the  President  when  he  has  it  is 
not  tyranny.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  it. 


purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12474)  making 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
othsr  pm-poses,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concm-rence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12474)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  compilation  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  Government  oi>erations, 
fiscal  year  1966,  dated  August  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Removal  of  Limitation  on  Amount  ArrTHOR- 
iZED  To  Be  Appropriated  for  Work  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
OF  the  Handicapped 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tabor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
move the  present  limitation  on  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  work 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Amendment  of  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  or 
1958 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  EURATOM  Cooperation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Report  or  Secretary  op  the  Sena'tx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  through  June  30,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  70 

"Since  the  unfortunate  and  untimely 
death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  con- 
siderable impetus  has  occurred  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dodd  Bill  relating  to  regulation 
and  registration  of  mail  order  firearms  sales; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Dodd  Bill,  if  enacted,  will  re- 
quire citizens  desiring  to  purchase  a  firearm 
by  mail  to  submit  sworn  statements  on  forms 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  whereby  said  purchase  will  sub- 
ject such  citizens  to  police  Investigation  and 
harassment  and  lead  to  registration  of  said 
firearms;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  requirements  will  cause  an 
Inconvenience,  and  an  undue  burden  on.  law 
abiding  people  of  this  Country,  particularly 
in  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation  will  give 
every  local  police  or  sheriff  In  the  United 
States  a  virtual  veto  on  purchasing  of  fire- 
arms by  mail  and  possibly  open  the  door  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  regulate  who 
may  buy  firearms;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  article  1,  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  guarantee  to  Its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and 
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th«  Dodd  BUI.  If  enacted,  will  be  In  direct 
Tlolatlon  of  such  ^aranteed  rights;  and 

"Wbereaa,  Responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association.  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  miMiiiM  of  flreanns  by  increasing  penalties 
for  crimes  committed  with  flreanns;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Dodd  Bill,  If  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  industries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Wheieoa,  Any  restrtcttve  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  concealable  firearms  In  interstate 
commerce  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas.  Since  practically  all  states  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to  trans- 
port firearms  across  state  lines,  no  Federal 
law  for  regulation  and  registration  of  mail 
order  sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hruska  Bills  (S.  1853  and 
S.  1864)  would  close  troublesome  loopholes 
In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  properly  estab- 
lish reetilctlonB  on  Interstate  trafBc  of  hand- 
guns and  stop  the  sale  of  military  surplus 
deetmetlve  devices;  therefore  be  It 

"Reaolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  BUI  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  carefully  examine  and  oppose  any 
other  Federal  legislation  relating  to  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  firearms  which  re- 
stricts the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens  and 
usurps  the  i>oUce  power  of  the  states  to  con- 
trol firearms  but  support  those  bills  that 
would  help  correct  weaknesses  in  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  and  stop  the  sale  of  military 
surplus  destructive  devices;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  lliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  ^^nlted  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Penn«yl- 
Tanla  Congressional  delegation." 

A  telegram  from  the  National  Commander, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C..  expressing  appreciation  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  for  the  passage  of 
the  Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  Act 
of  1967;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unam- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  ( for  himself 

and  Mr.  Eixsnder)  : 

S.  2330.  A  WU  declaring  a  portion  of  Bayou 

Lafourche.  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  waterway  of 

the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 

Public  Works. 

S.  2331.  A  bill  authorizing  construction  of 
certain  navigation  channel  improvements  on 
the  Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf,  and  Black  in  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Andexsok.  Mr. 
BATH.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  BtrBMCK, 
Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Caklson,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Eixendes.  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hritska.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.    MANsriEU),    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr. 

MONRONET,         Mr.         MONTOTA,         Mr. 

Morton.    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stennts,  Mr.  TowxR.  Mr. 


Tarborough,     and    Mr.    Young     of 
North  Dakota)  : 
8.  2332.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, foreign  policy,  and  naUonal  security  of 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  McGEE: 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  certain  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice who  are  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
Goverrunent  to  transfer  to  new  duty  sta- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By     Mr.     MORSE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Photttt.  Mr   Javtts,  Mr.  Yareorough, 
and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 
S.  2334.  A  bill  to  p.mend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  tc  provide  for 
cancellation  of  loans  pursuant  to  such  acts 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  In  order 
to  provide  for  payments  for  such  service  on 
loans  insured   or  made   pursuant  to   agree- 
ments under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (lor  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Brooke,   Mr.   Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4,    19M    (Public  Law  89-491);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Maonuson)  : 
S.  2336.  A  bUl  to  determine  the  respective 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the 
Yakima  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Res- 
ervation and  their  constituent  tribal  groups 
In  and  to  a  Judgment  fund  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2337.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anastaslos 
Llmnlatls;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3338.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  total 
mUeage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
S.  2339.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No.  30 
between  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  as  part 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Lung 
Kin    (also    known    as    Ken    Chan    or    Chan 
Sing) ;  and 

S.  2341.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  KirU  (Cyr- 
lUe)  Petrov  Kirlakov;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  2342.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Pl- 
mentel  Souza  Vleira  Barros;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hatfield,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Mans- 
field,  Mr.   KucHKL,   and    Mr.   Bur- 
dick  )  : 
S.J.   Res.    106.   Joint  resolution   regarding 
the    status    of    the    Trust    Territory    of   the 
Pacific  Islands:   to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


EXPANSION    OF    THE    INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
increase  the  total  mileage  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  from 
41,000  to  50,000  miles. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  requests  from 
numerous  States,  including  New  Jersey, 
for  almost  21.000  miles  of  highway,  over 
and  above  the  existing  authorization — 
requests  which  carmot  be  considered 
because,  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny 
reserve  that  must  be  retained  for  con- 
tingency purposes,  all  of  the  mileage  au- 
thorized under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  has  been  allocated. 

Population  growth  and  the  increasinfi 
use  of  motor  vehicles  make  it  advisable 
that  the  Interstate  System  be  expanded 
now  from  its  presently  authorized  41,000 
miles.  I  am  told  by  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  ofiQcials  that  although  the  sys- 
tem is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1972 
it  now  appears  it  will  be  1974  before  it  is 
finished.  We  should  not  wait  until  1974, 
or  even  until  1972  to  start  to  concern  our- 
selves with  expanding  the  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  ever  growing  traflQc  con- 
gestion. 

The  need  is  here  and  now. 

Only  last  week  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Transportation  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  a 
proposal  to  reassign  a  previously  author- 
ized segment  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System — approximately  7  miles  long — in 
northern  New  Jersey  for  a  new  east-west 
expressway  in  central  New  Jersey.  This 
proposed  interstate  expressway,  running 
from  Trenton  to  Asbury  Park  would 
mean  adding  37  more  miles  to  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  However,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  all  of  the  au- 
thorized mileage  under  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956  has  already  been  allo- 
cated. Because  of  this,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  hsus  advised  me  that 
favorable  consideration  cannot  be  given 
to  the  Commissioner's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  those  portions  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  that  have  al- 
ready been  completed  and  are  in  use 
have  certainly  proven  their  worth. 

Equally  important  with  meeting  trafiQc 
needs,  are  the  safety  features  that  a 
modem  highway  meeting  Interstate  Sys- 
tem standards  provides. 

In  1966  there  were  approximately  53,- 
000  traCSc  fatalities  in  our  Nation.  This 
is  an  appalling  figure. 

Recent  figures  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  show  that  the  mile- 
age death  rate  on  the  completed  portions 
of  the  Interstate  System  currently  is 
about  2.9  deatlis  per  100  million  miles  of 
travel  or  2,650  fatalities. 

Nearly  23,500  miles  of  the  system  were 
in  operation  at  the  end  of  1966,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  carried  91  billion  miles  of 
travel.  If  deaths  during  this  amount  of 
travel  had  occured  at  a  rate  of  7.5,  which 
was  the  rate  on  all  rural  roads  in  the 
Nation  in  1966,  there  would  have  been 
about  4,000  more  deaths  during  the  year 
than  actually  occurred. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  In- 
terstate System  are  derived  from  the 
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trust  fund  which  was  established  by  Con- 
gress and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  is 
financed  primarily  through  taxes  on 
petroleum  products  used  in  motor  vehi- 
cles. This  fund  is  self-sustaining,  and 
the  revenues  are  derived  solely  from 
those  making  use  of  our  roads. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  early  con- 
sideration and  approval  to  my  bill  which 
would  expand  our  great  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2338)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the 
total  mileage  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATUS  OP  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoutx],  I  submit  a  joint  resolution  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

This  joint  resolution  was  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
UiUted  States  on  August  21.  Its  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  study  commission  to 
consider  the  future  political  status  of 
this  area. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sulsu*  Affairs,  under  whose  legislative 
jurisdiction  matters  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  lie,  has 
expressed  a  deep  interest  in  Micronesia 
and  we  fntend  to  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  meet  the  responsibility 
of  our  Nation  in  the  trust  territory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  President  accompanying 
the  Joint  resolution,  be  included  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  together  with  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  and  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad- 
dressed to  President  Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  letters 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106) 
regarding  the  status  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Res.  106 

Joint  resolution  regarding  the  status  of  the 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  adminis- 
tering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  pursuant  to  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  undertook  a  solemn  obU- 


gatlon  to  "foeter  the  development  of  such 
political  Institutions  as  are  suited  to  the  trust 
territory"  and  to  "promote  the  development 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trvist  territory 
toward  self-government  or  Independence  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  trust  territory  and  its 
peoples  and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned;"  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  further  undertook  a  solemn 
obligation  to  promote  the  economic,  social. 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
petitioned  the  President  to  "establish  a  com- 
mission to  consult  the  people  of  Micronesia 
to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  views,  and  to 
study  and  critically  assess  the  political  alter- 
natives open  to  Micronesia;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  In  response  to  such 
petition  and  has  invited  congressional  par- 
ticipation;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  enacting  Public 
Law  90-16  has  evidenced  its  support  for  an 
intensive  program  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  whatever  steps  may  be  nec- 
essary shall  be  taken  to  provide  for  such  a 
degree  of  self-government  as  will  permit  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  freely  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
not  later  than  June  30,  1972,  on  the  future 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  el^t  members  of 
the  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  appointment  of  eight  members  of 
Congress  to  serve  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory is  hereby  authorized.  Pour  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  four  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
An  additional  member  sbaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  shall  serve  as  Chairman. 

^x:.  3.  The  ccanmlsslon  shall  study  and 
assess  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  shall  consiUt  as  ap- 
propriate with  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Micronesia.  The  commission  shaU,  no 
later  than  eight  months  after  funds  for  the 
commission  are  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  commission,  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  best 
means  to  obtain  the  objective  set  forth  In 
section  1. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  \a  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  Its  functions.  Employees  of  the 
executive  branch  may  be  detaUed  to  assist 
In  the  work  of  the  commission,  -with  or  with- 
out reimbursement.  Any  member  of  the  com- 
mission who  may  be  appointed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  public  shall  be  com- 
pensated $100  per  diem  for  his  services  when 
engaged  on  commission  business,  and  all 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence when  engaged  In  commlstflon  busi- 
ness, as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  procure  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Sec.  5.  There  ia  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  but 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,  to  be  available  until 
expended. 


The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Jacksoh. 

are  as  follows: 

The  WmTE  House, 
Washington,  August  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Homphret. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed  is  the 
foundation  of  democracy. 

Today.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  Join  me  In 
taking  a  further  step  toward  self-determina- 
tion for  the  93,000  Mlcroneslan  people  who 
live  in  the  Mariana.  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands  that  comprise  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  United  States  admlrUsters  this  trust 
territory  through  a  1947  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations.  Under  that  responaibUlty  we 
have  encouraged  the  Microneslans  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  determining  their  own  luture 
and  shaping  their  own  free  Institutions. 

I  am  siire  the  Congress  shares  my  deep 
interest  in  the  status  and  well-being  of  Mi- 
cronesia. Congress  approved  the  original 
trusteeship  agreement.  It  has  supported  an 
intensive  program  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  islands. 

In  1966,  the  people  of  the  territory,  acting 
through  their  popularly  elected  legislature, 
called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  create  a  Conmilsslon  to  conskler 
their  future  status. 

I  am  happy  to  honor  their  request.  The 
Joint  Resolution  I  am  submitting  would  piro- 
vide  for  such  a  Commission. 

The  Commission  vidll  study  and  assess  all 
of  the  factors  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
trust  territory.  It  will  consult  with  the  people 
of  Micronesia.  And  It  will  make  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress within  eight  months  after  Its  work 
begins. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  Join  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  this  vital  undertaking  by 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission, along  with  eight  members  and  a 
chairman  selected  by  the  President. 

Through  this  Commission,  we  once  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  reafllrm  our  national 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
self-determination. 

I  am  attaching  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who.  together  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  Join 
with  me  in  urging  prompt  approval  of  this 
important  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsow. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Intcrios, 
OrFICB   or  THE   Skcsxtart, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  2,  1967. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmxNT:  The  question  of  the 
political  future  of  the  Trust  Territca'y  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  Is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory 
(Micronesia),  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, Defense  and  State,  the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  NaUons. 
We  are  all  aware,  as  I  know  you  are.  that  an 
early  resolution  of  that  question  Is  highly 
desirable. 

In  1966  the  popularly  elected  legislature  of 
the  Ttust  Territory,  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, by  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  47  peti- 
tioned you  "to  establish  a  commission  to 
consult  the  people  of  Micronesia  to  ascertain 
their  wishes  and  views,  and  to  study  and 
crltlcaUy  assess  the  political  alternatives 
open  to  Micronesia  ..."  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  beUeve 
that  this  request  should  be  honored,  and  we 
beUeve  also  that  a  ccnunlssion  along  the 
lines  requested  by  the  people  of  Micronesia 
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tbrough  their  representatives  Is  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  approach  this  matter. 

After  many  months  of  Joint  consideration 
and  close  cooperation,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense  and  Interior  have  agreed  upon 
a  legislative  proposal  which  responds  to  the 
request  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  and 
which  Invites  Congressional  participation  In 
a  Presidential  commission  to  make  appro- 
priate studies  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress.  There  Is  en- 
cloaed  a  copy  of  that  proposal  in  the  form  of 
a  draft  Joint  resolution  "Regarding  the  Sta- 
tus of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

The  balance  of  this  letter  states  the  rele- 
vant background,  the  need  for  the  commis- 
sion, and  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed joint  resolution.  I  recommend,  and  re- 
spectfully urge,  that  you  commend  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

On  jTily  18,  1947,  by  Joint  resolution,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  approve 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  pursuant  to  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  since  administered  the  area 
known  as  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  Trtist  Territory,  comprising  the 
Mariana,  Caroline,  and  Marshall  Islands,  In- 
volves over  two  thousand  islands  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  has  a  population  of  over 
93,000.  Since  1951,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, by  designation  of  the  President  has 
been  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Tnist  Territory. 

The  Trust  Territory  occupies  a  unique  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States.  Because  we 
possess  no  sovereignty  over  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, United  States  authority  in  the  area  is 
derived  from  the  1947  Triisteeship  Agreement. 
Under  the  1947  Trusteeship  Agreement  (copy 
enclosed)  which  we  signed  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  CouncU,  the  United  States 
does  have  "full  powers  of  administration,  leg- 
islation, and  Jurisdiction"  over  the  territory 
(Article  3) .  The  people  of  the  Trust  Territory 
are  alienf  as  to  the  United  States;  yet  the 
United  States  affords  to  them  diplomatic 
protection  when  they  travel  abroad  (Article 
11) .  The  Tmst  Territory  is  a  foreign  area  for 
purposes  of  United  States  customs  and  tax 
laws,  but  the  United  States  could,  if  it  chose, 
cause  these  and  other  United  States  laws  to 
apply  there  as  fully  as  in  the  States  (Articles 
3  and  9). 

The  Trusteeship  Agreement  makes  no  pro- 
vision concerning  the  procedure  for  its 
termination  other  than  that  its  terms  "shall 
not  be  altered,  amended,  or  terminated  with- 
out the  consent"  of  the  United  States 
(Article  16).  However,  Article  6  requires  that 
the  United  States  "foster  the  development  of 
such  political  institutions  as  are  suited  to 
the  trust  territory  and  shall  promote  the 
development  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  toward  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular clrciunstancea  of  the  trust  territory 
and  its  peoples  and  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned;  and  to  this 
end  shall  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory  a  progressively  increasing  share  In 
the  administrative  services  in  the  territory; 
shall  develop  their  participation  in  govern- 
ment; and  give  due  recognition  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  In  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  law  for  the  territory;  and  shall  take 
other  appropriate  measiires  toward  these 
ends." 

1.1  view  of  United  Nations  practice  with 
respect  to  the  termination  of  trusteeship 
status  for  other  areas,  we  believe  that  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  residents  of 
the  Triist  Territory,  in  the  form  of  a  plebis- 
cite with  appropriate  United  Nations  Involve- 
ment, would  be  essential. 

The  United  States  is.  In  our  Judgment, 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  objectives  of  politi- 
cal development  as  stated  In  Article  6  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  We  have  been 


and  are  fostering  the  development  of  politi- 
cal institutions  and  promoting  self-govern- 
ment by,  among  other  things,  the  creation 
and  utilization  of  legislative  bodies  at  all 
levels  of  the  territorial  government — munici- 
pal, district,  and  territory-wide.  The  people 
of  the  Trust  Territory  have  shared  and  are 
sharing  Increasingly  in  the  administration 
of  the  area  through  employment  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  For  example,  a  Micronesian 
has  recently  been  appointed  as  a  District 
Administrator,  several  others  serve  as  Assist- 
ant District  Administrators  and.  at  the  Head- 
quarters, a  Micronesian  was  recently  desig- 
nated as  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Resources  Development.  We  have  given  due 
recognition  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  providing  a  system  of  law.  as  evi- 
denced by  provisions  of  the  Trust  Territory 
Code  which  recognize  customs  as  having  the 
status  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  written 
statutes. 

The  Un'.ted  States  has,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  created  a  Government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  which  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  American  territorial  gov- 
ernments in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Its  chief  executive,  the 
High  Commissioner,  by  virtue  of  I>ubllc  Law 
90-16.  is  a  Presidential  appointee  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation;  its  popularly  elected 
territorial  legislature  has  extensive  legisla- 
tive powers:  its  Independent  Judiciary  Is 
headed  by  apj>olntees  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  Is  largely  manned  by  natives  of 
the  area.  As  in  the  case  of  American  Samoa, 
there  Is  no  appeal  from  final  decisions  of 
the  highest  court  in  the  Trust  Territory  to 
the  Federal  Judicial  system.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  is  financed  very 
largely  by  means  of  Federal  grants  which 
for  the  last  three  years  have  approximated 
$17,500,000  annually.  The  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  such  grants 
to  $35,000,000  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  through  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
16.  The  actual  appropriation  for  FT  1967 
was  $19.2  million,  and  for  FY  1968.  $24  mil- 
lion. 

We  have  not  yet  sought  to  elicit  "the  free- 
ly expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned" 
as  to  the  political  status  they  would  prefer. 
But  in  light  of  the  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Trust  Territory  are  Increasingly 
anxious  to  express  themselves  on  this  issue, 
we  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  promptly  take  action  on  this 
subject.  In  August  of  1966,  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  expressly  requested  that  we  do 
so.  By  overwhelming  majorities  in  each  hotise 
of  that  Congress,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
which  stated  in  part  that  "this  generation 
of  Mlcroneslans  should  have  an  early  op- 
portvuilty  to  determine  the  future  constitu- 
tional and  political  status  of  Micronesia." 
The  resolution  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  commission  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal alternatives  open  to  Micronesia  Eind  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  Ml- 
croneslans. The  full  text  of  the  pertinent 
resolution,  H.J.  Res.  No.  47,  is  enclosed. 

The  enclosed  Joint  resolution,  if  enacted, 
will  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia.  It  will  respond  in  what  we 
believe  will  be  a  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  manner.  We  think  it  Is  important, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  responsibilities  in- 
herent in  the  undertaking  requested  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Micronesia, 
and  as  prop)oeed  by  the  Joint  resolution,  that 
from  the  very  begliming  we  devote  our  best 
efforts  and  our  combined  resources  to  the 
task.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  will, 
by  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution.  Join 
in  this  effort.  Our  suggestion  respecting  the 
8l2ie  of  the  membership  of  the  commission 
and  that  there  be  eight  congressional  mem- 
bers is  premised  In  part  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  interests  of  several  Interested 
committees  in  each  House. 

Until  an  effort  has  been  made  to  identify 
the  political  alternatives  which  are  realis- 


tically available  to  the  Mlcroneslans,  it  seems 
to  us  premature  for  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  discuss  officially  alternatives 
with  them.  We  anticipate  that  among  the 
options  available  to  the  Mlcroneslans,  when 
they  are  asked  to  participate  in  a  plebiscite, 
woiild  be  sovereign  Independence.  Addition- 
ally, there  is  evidence  that  certain  Mlcro- 
neslans believe  that  some  form  of  lasting  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States  Is  the  most 
attractive  status  alternative.  The  commis- 
sion, as  we  envision  its  activities,  would  meet 
In  Micronesia  and  conduct  extensive  hearings 
and  discussions,  thus  permitting  maximum 
Micronesian  involvement  and  participation. 
This  we  see  as  leading  both  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  commission's  recommendations 
and  to  a  greater  and  useful  understanding  of 
the  Issues  by  the  Mlcroneslans. 

If  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  Incline 
toward  lasting  political  association  with  the 
United  States,  the  form  of  that  association  is 
a  matter  ultimately  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  upon.  It  is  because  of 
this  basic  congressional  responsibility  that 
we  have  proposed  the  enclosed  draft  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  participation  in  a  status 
conunlssion  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  Without  such  participation, 
it  woiUd  be  difficult  for  the  proposed  com- 
mission to  arrive  at,  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  resolution,  "meaningful 
proposals  of  the  political  and  constitutional 
alternatives  open  to  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia." 

Specifically,  the  Joint  resolution  begins 
with  a  series  of  seven  recitals,  the  first  four 
of  which  reflect  the  basic  relationship  of  the 
Triist  Territory  to  the  United  States  and  our 
obligations  to  the  Trust  Territory.  The  fifth 
acknowledges  the  request  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  that  a  commission  be  created;  the 
sixth  announces  the  desire  of  the  President 
to  create  such  a  commission  and  to  Invite 
congressional  participation;  and  the  seventh 
recognizes  the  recent  congressional  action  we 
have  already  noted  which  we  believe  evi- 
dences congressional  support  of  an  intensive 
program  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
Trust  Territory. 

Section  1  states  that  "it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  whatever  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  be  taken  to  provide  for  such  a 
degree  of  self-government"  as  will  permit 
the  Mlcroneslans  to  participate  meaningfully 
in  the  foreseen  plebiscite.  Apart  from  insur- 
ing consistency  with  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, this  language  means  that,  on  the  day 
they  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  their  political 
future,  the  Mlcroneslans  must  know  what 
the  consequences  of  their  vote  will  be.  If  they 
vote  to  associate  with  the  United  States,  they 
must  know  with  reasonable  certainty  the 
terms  of  that  association. 

Section  1  also  provides  that  this  plebiscite, 
this  occasion  on  which  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  will  "express  their  wishes  .  .  . 
on  the  future  status  of  the  Trust  Territory," 
will  be  held  "as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
later  than  June  30,  1972." 

Section  2  provides  that  in  addition  to  eight 
members  of  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  there  shall  be  eight  con- 
gressional members,  four  to  be  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  four  to 
be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  section  also  provides 
that  the  President  shall  appoint  an  addi- 
tional member  who  shall  be  the  Chairman. 

Section  3  requires  the  commission  to  study 
and  assess  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Trust  Territory,  and  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Untied  States  concern- 
ing the  best  means  to  obtain  the  objective 
set  forth  In  section  1.  Section  3  requires  that 
the  submission  must  be  made  within  eight 
months  after  funds  are  appropriated  and 
made  available  to  the  commission. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  detail  of  em- 
ployees to  the  commission,  the  hiring  of 
technical  or  expert  personnel,  and  for  the 
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payment  of  travel  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion members,  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  to  be  available  until 
expended,  for  the  purposes  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  amount  should  permit  necessary 
travel  to,  from,  and  through  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory by  members  of  the  commission,  travel 
to  and  from  Washington  by  public  members, 
assuming  that  there  will  be  such,  and  by 
Micronesian  members  of  the  commission.  If 
any;  a  small  staff  for  approximately  12 
months;  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  of 
the  commission  such  as  communications, 
printing  and  supplies. 

The    Departments    of    State   and   Defense 
have  concurred  In  the  foregoing. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Stkwast  L.  Uoaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REVISION   OF    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

AMSNDUEinS   NOS.    283    AND    284 

Mr.  WILLLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1880)  to 
revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMKITDMZNT    NO.    285 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  1688)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  fimd  for  special  operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  Eind 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXITDMZNT    NO.    2'bS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  1688,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  Senator  Case's  bill,  S.  1686,  which 
would  add  536,000  acres  to  extend  and 
expand  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

I  feel  that  this  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able in  view  of  the  minimal  cost  of  the 
project  and  the  significant  protection  it 
would  afford  a  great  part  of  our  national 
heritage.  I  compliment  Senator  Case  for 
acting  to  recognize  these  facts. 

The  high  priority  that  the  preservation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  receives  in  the 
American  mind  should  be  clear  to  us  all. 
It  was  magnificently  demonstrated  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  when  two  dams 
were  proposed  which  would  have  flooded 
large  regions  in  and  near  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. The  absence  of  these  dams  from  this 
year's  central  Arizona  project  attests  to 
the  unpopularity  of  tamijering  with  this 
natural  wonder. 

The  danger  to  the  area  is  not  com- 
pletely over,  however.  Local  or  State 
dams  could  still  be  built  in  the  area  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  particularly  In  the 


Marble  Canyon  vicinity.  Because  of  the 
high  national  priority  against  such  ac- 
tion, it  seems  imperative  to  me  that  we 
protect  this  region  by  inclusion  in  the 
national  parks  system. 

This  proposal  seems  all  the  more  sen- 
sible in  light  of  its  negligible  cost.  All  but 
160  acres  of  the  land  is  currently  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
national  forest  system  or  is  owned  as 
tribal  land  by  the  Navajo  or  Hualapai 
Indian  Councils.  Further,  the  land  de- 
sired for  inclusion  in  the  park  is  mar- 
ginal from  a  commercial  standpoint  be- 
cause of  its  rugged  nature.  In  short,  the 
protection  afforded  the  area  demands 
that  such  a  minimal  cost  be  undertaken. 

Because  of  the  protection  this  exten- 
sion of  the  park  would  provide  and  be- 
cause of  the  slight  cost  of  such  an  effort, 
I  want  to  join  Senator  Case  in  his  effort 
to  expand  the  national  park  system  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  region. 

The  dangers  the  Grand  Canyon  has 
recently  faced,  however,  also  point  up  a 
broader  problem.  We  do  not  attach 
enough  importance — either  here  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  executive — to  fully  study- 
ing and  evaluating  the  conservation  as- 
pects of  our  work.  That  the  so-called 
Grand  Canyon  dams  could  ever  have 
been  seriously  considered  by  Congress 
points  up  the  fact  that  alternatives  to 
their  construction  were  never  adequately 
examined  before  this  legislation  reached 
us. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  more  recent 
past  with  the  Hooker  Dam  portion  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  Connor  alternative  should  have 
been  more  carefully  examined  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  discern  whether  it 
might  more  satisfactorily  meet  the  con- 
servation needs  of  the  area  by  avoiding 
the  dangers  the  Hooker  site  poses  for 
the  Gila — ^pronounced  heela — Wilderness 
Area. 

To  avoid  such  prospects  in  the  future 
I  would  call  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
conservation  aspects  of  all  proposals  of 
dams  and  other  projects  which  would 
significantly  mar  our  natural  beauty. 
Part  of  such  a  study  should  involve  com- 
parative evaluations  of  specific  alterna- 
tives to  proposed  projects  to  insure  that 
the  least  possible  harm  is  done. 

I  do  not  intend  this  suggestion  to  in- 
terfere with  meeting  the  crucial  water 
and  other  needs  of  any  part  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  it  does  seem  imperative  that 
we  meet  such  needs  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  best  conservation 
policies. 

My  point  is  that  some  degree  of  ra- 
tionality and  study  is  needed  before 
summarily  agreeing  to  take  on  dubious 
conservation  policies.  Alternative  pro- 
posals should  be  sought  and  demanded 
by  Congress  to  provide  perspective  and 
guidance  in  our  evaluations  of  public 
works  projects. 

My  remarks  today,  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dress themselves,  then,  not  only  to  the 
very  specific  dangers  that  face  the  Grand 
Canyon,  but  also  to  the  more  subtle  ones 
which  threaten  good  overall  conserva- 
tion policy.  I  feel  that  both  require 
prompt  and  full  consideration  by 
Congress. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator  frmn 
Wisconsin  will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  at  its  next  printing. 


CHANGE     OP    REFERENCE— S.     1937 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  S.  1937,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  a  recreational  center  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  GENERAL  LEGISLA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  following  bills 
next  Tuesday,  August  29,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  324,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building: 

S.  1389,  to  amend  the  Import-Export 
Overtime  Law,  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  Inspection  services  involving 
overtime  work; 

S.  1476,  to  authorize  user  charges  for  in- 
spection of  plants  processing  certain  Im- 
ported inedible  animal  byproducts;  and 

S.  1655.  to  authorize  user  charges  for  the 
registration  of  economic  poisons. 


CHANGE  IN  HEARING  DATES  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS  CRIME  PROTEC- 
TION INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
BELL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  S.  1484,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Business  Crime  Protection 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  originally  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 13,  14,  and  15,  1967,  have  been 
changed  to  September  14  and  15,  1967. 
The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  ajn. 
each  day  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  in  connection 
with  the  bill  should  notify  Mr.  Reginald 
W.  Barnes,  assistant  counsel.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  OfHce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510,  telephone  225- 
3921,  not  later  than  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1967. 


SENATOR  KUCHEL  AUTHORS  LAW 
REVIEW  ARTTCLE  ON  WATER 
CRISIS    IN    THE    WEST. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  June, 
1967,  San  Diego  Law  Review  contains  an 
article  entitled  "From  Dust  to  Dust?  A 
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Legislator's  View  of  California's  Coming 
Water  Crisis,"  written  by  the  minority 
whip,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 

The  article  deals  generally  with  the 
water  crisis  which  faces  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest  and  proposes  a  constructive 
way  out  of  the  bitter  controversy  sur- 
roimdlng  Colorado  River  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FsoM  DnsT  TO  DtrsT?   A   Legislator's  View 

OF   CALirOBIOA'S   COMING   WaTEK   C11ISI3 

(By  Thomas  H.  Ktjchei,*) 
Two  centuries  ago.  when  the  Spanish 
padres  came  Into  California,  the  Central 
Valley  was  a  vast  area  at  lakes  and  tule  txjgs. 
In  some  places  tall  rushes  waved  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  piling  up  century  after 
century  to  build  fertile  deep  soil.  The  sight 
one  sees  today  Is  entirely  different.  The  vast 
plains  of  reeds  and  bogs  are  no  more;  early 
irrigation  systems,  using  the  then-plentiful 
ground  water  supply,  and  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  Valley  Project '  have 
enabled  the  land  to  be  cultivated  to  yield  a 
bountiful  gift  of  food  for  our  whole  nation. 
In  the  north,  beautiful  Shasta  Lake  now 
stands  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Nefir 
Fresno,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley, 
Prlant  Dam  diverts  the  San  Joaquin  River 
through  two  giant  canals,  the  Madera  Canal 
and  the  Prlant-Kem  Canal,  to  meet  the  ir- 
rigation needs  of  the  arid  southern  valley 
area.  The  Sacramento  River  crosses  the 
Sacramento  Delta  and  Is  lifted  into  the 
Delta-Mendota  Canal.  The  Delta-Mendota 
Canal  irrigates  the  lands  along  its  120-mlle 
length  then  releases  the  remaining  Sacra- 
mento River  water  into  the  old  San  Joaquin 
River  bed  to  replace  the  diverted  How  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 

While  the  Central  Valley  Project  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  engineering,^  it  was  conceived 
and  built  at  a  time  when  the  pressures  on 
California's  water  supply  were  different  from 
those  which  we  must  face  today  and  in  the 
future.  The  "population  explosion"  is  a 
fashionable  term  to  use  these  days.  Most  of 
the  time  it  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
Increasing  difficulty  of  finding  parking 
spaces  or  apartments,  but  numbers  may  be 
helpful  to  emphasize  that  the  population 
explosion  Is  truly  awesome.  Anthropological 
finds  have  indicated  that  man's  earliest  an- 
cestors were  on  this  earth  millions  of  years 
ago.  Prom  the  early  dawn  of  man's  time  on 
earth  until  the  time  of  Christ,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  grew  to  one- quarter  of  a 
billion  people.  It  was  not  until  1650  that 
the  earth's  population  doubled,  reaching 
one-half  billion.  It  has  doubled  twice  since 
then,  reaching  one  billion  about  1830  and 
two  billions  about  1930.  At  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  one-quarter  of  a  billion  people 
are  added  to  the  earth's  surface  every  four 
years,  a  far,  far  cry  from  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  produce  the  first  one-quarter  bil- 
lion men.  The  quarter  billion  people  existing 
at   the   time  of   Christ   have   doubled   three 


times:  first  in  1.650  years,  then  180  years, 
then  100  years.  At  the  present  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth,  the  1930  figure  of  two  billion 
will  be  doubled  by  1980,  a  period  of  only  60 
years.' 

California's  development  is  even  more 
drsunatlc.  Between  1860  and  1960  the  State's 
population  increased  forty-fold.  Between 
1050  and  1960,  California's  population  in- 
creased 48.5  per  cent.  E£u;h  24  hours,  1,500 
inhabitants  are  added  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia.' Just  three  years  ago,  California 
p>assed  New  York  to  become  the  largest  state 
in  the  Union,  Projections  of  the  population 
growth  of  California  estimate  that  there  will 
be  25  million  people  In  the  state  by  1980  and 
50  million  people  by  the  end  of  the  century.' 
The  most  basic  requisite  for  the  existence  and 
sustenance  of  this  vast  number  of  people 
Is  water. 

The  development  of  water  resources  typi- 
cally Is  measured  In  d.-'cades  rather  than 
years.  Therefore,  we  simply  must  look  ahead 
to  the  turn  of  the  century,  three  decades 
from  now,  when  those  50  million  people  will 
depend  for  their  survival  upon  what  \b 
done  today.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
States  Is  the  Sahara  Desert.  Our  country  has 
an  average  annual  precipitation  of  approxi- 
mately 30  inches.  This  converts  to  a  runoff  of 
about  4.4  trillion  gallons  of  water  each  day. 
After  evaporation  and  various  natural  with- 
drawals, only  1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  of 
that  water  is  considered  potentially  usable. 
This  appears  to  be  a  fixed  amount.  It  is  un- 
likely that  technology  will  raise  the  ceiling 
of  water  available  to  support  human  life  In 
this  country.  However,  even  the  1.1  trillion 
gallons  per  day  is  not  all  available  for  use 
since  there  are  great  variations  in  the  amount 
of  precipitation  in  various  regions.  Much 
water  Is  wasted  in  the  areas  of  high  precipi- 
tation, such  as  the  East  and  Northwest,  while 
areas  such  as  the  arid  Southwest  region  of 
our  country  are  water-deficit  areas.  The  por- 
tion of  the  1.1  trillion  gallons  which  is  avail- 
able for  human  use  is  also  reduced  by  water 
pollution  and  by  our  failure  adequately  to 
store  the  water  available  to  us.  After  all 
of  these  avoidable  and  unavoidable  losses 
are  taken  into  account,  less  than  half  of  the 
1.1  trillion  gallons  per  day  Is  still  available 
to  support  human  life.' 

Long  range  water  requirement  forecasts 
Indicate  a  possible  requirement  of  nearly  900 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  the  year  2000.  Even 
within  the  next  decade  water  needs  may 
exceed  600  billion  gallons  per  day.' 

Whatever  water  crises  exist  in  this  nation, 
they  win  be  greatly  magnified  in  California 
where,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  we  are 
destined  to  have  wall-to-wall  people  Jammed 
Into  the  vast  coastal  metropolitan  areas.  To 
support  that  civilization  water  must  be  pro- 
vided. How  can  this  be  done? 

One  [answer]  is  relatively  simple  and  in- 
volves not  "planning  for  population  growth." 
This  means  not  encouraging  new  industries 


•  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  California.  JJD.,  University  of  South- 
em  California,  1935.  Member,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

» Funds  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  were 
first  authorized  under  the  authority  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
ch.  48,  49  Stat.  116,  and  were  reauthorized  as 
a  federal  reclamation  project  in  1937.  50  Stat. 
844,  33  U.S.C.  i  640  ( 1937) . 

"  See  VS.  Department  or  the  Intehior,  Rec- 
l.\mation  Project  Data  (1961)  (as  supple- 
mented 1966) ,  for  general  description  of  proj- 
ect features. 


'  Cook,  How  Many  People  Have  Ever  Lived? 
Population  Bulletin,  Feb.  1962. 

•Cook,  California:  After  19  Million,  What? 
PoPtJLATiON  Bulletin,  June  1966. 

'  State  op  California,  California  Statis- 
tical Abstract  1965;  Cook,  supra  note  4,  at  32. 

'  Senate  Select  Comm.  on  National  Water 
Resources,  86th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  National 
Water  Resources  and  Problems  3  (Comm. 
Print  No.  3,  1960);  See  also  Nace,  Are  We 
Running  Out  of  Water?,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Circular  536  (1967). 

"  Senate  Select  Comm.  on  National  Water 
Resoxtrces,  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  National 
Water  Resources  and  Problems  1  (Comm. 
Print  No.  3,  1960). 

In  1954.  nearly  60  percent  of  the  total 
United  States  water  requirements  were  for 
Irrigation.  But  by  1980  this  use  will  fall  to 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  national 
requirements.  Dasmann,  The  Destruction  of 
CALtroRNU  ( 1965 ) . 


to  move  into  an  area.  It  means  not  develop- 
ing our  water  resources  to  a  maximum,  and 
thus  not  providing  the  water  that  would 
make  possible  additional  urban  or  industrial 
growth,  or  bring  into  production  new  farm- 
ing areas.  It  means  not  building  those  new 
power  stations  or  those  new  freeways.  No 
real  estate  development  will  be  built  in  an 
area  where  electricity  and  water  will  not  be 
provided.  No  industry  will  come  where  it  will 
not  receive  space,  power  or  water.' 

To  paraphrase:  make  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia uninhabitable  and  people  will  move  else- 
where. This  approach  certainly  offers  an  un- 
acceptable solution.  Non-preparedness  in  the 
field  of  water  development  and  conservation 
would  thrust  California,  and  perhaps  our  na- 
tion, into  economic  and  social  cataclysm. 
Those  who  reject  non-preparedness  must  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  work  today  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  leave  a  California  in  which 
their  children's  children  may  lead  a  happy 
and  productive  life. 

Since  70  per  cent  of  the  precipitation  in 
the  State  of  California  occurs  in  the  north- 
ern third,  and  77  per  cent  of  the  require- 
ments are  In  the  southern  two-thirds,"  diffi- 
cult problems  of  water  storage  and  trans- 
portation exist.  California,  being  the  largest 
user  of  both  surface  and  ground  water  in  the 
nation  with  ever  increasing  needs,  has  per- 
formed engineering  wonders  in  its  quest  to 
provide  water  for  its  people.  However,  present 
water  consumption  of  over  25  million  acre- 
feet  per  year  "  is  a  mere  percentage  of  what 
the  needs  of  the  State  will  be  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  vast-ground  water  basins 
which  have  provided  much  of  the  needed  wa- 
ter for  California  are  fast  becoming  over- 
drawn. It  Is  estimated  that  the  present  water 
sources,  including  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  State  Water  Project,  will  handle  ade- 
quately all  of  the  projected  growth  only  un- 
til about  1990."  But  that  is  less  than  25  years 
away.  When  that  date  comes,  there  must  be 
supplemental  sources  of  water  or  severe  re- 
strictions in  water  use  will  follow. 

Fortunately,  there  exists  a  spectrum  of 
possibilities  for  supplying  the  projected  re- 
quirements for  additional  water.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  dictates  that  all  of  these 
possibilities  be  examined  in  detail.  We  must 
learn  to  control  and  abate  pollution  where  it 
has  despoiled  water  sources.  We  must  de- 
velop and  improve  our  techniques  of  waste- 
water reclamation,  since,  although  we  have 
only  a  fixed  amount  of  water,  by  reuse  we 
might  multiply  the  supply  manyfold.  We 
must  continue  the  development  of  tech- 
niques for  desalination  of  sea  water  and 
brackish  water.  We  must  continue  our  re- 
search Into  weather  modification  in  the  hope 
that  every  available  ounce  of  moisture  can 
be  wrung  from  the  clouds  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous locations  and  then  conserved  for 
human  use.  Finally,  we  must  put  aside  nar- 
row sectional  bias  and  seriously  study  the 
feasibility  of  major  interbasin  transfers  of 
water.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  areas 
in  more  detail. 

WATER  pollution   CONTROL 

Pollution  control  is  one  hope  for  the  future 
of  both  California  and  our  nation.  To  study 
it  is  to  see  examples  of  the  disgraceful  way 
in  which  America  has  treated  this  God- 
given  resource.  Anyone  who  had  walked  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  In  our  na- 
tion's capital  in  mid-August  last  year  could 
have  confirmed  the  scientists'  judgment  that 
It  would  be  safer  to  swim  In  a  cesspool.  New 
York  City  discharges  400  million  gallons  of 
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'Dasmann,  supra  note  7,  at  211-13. 

» U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Min- 
eral AND  Water  Resources  of  California,  462 
(1966). 

>»/d. 

"  Hearings  on  S.  3823  before  Senate  Comm, 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  89th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  68  (1966). 


untreated  sewage  into  the  Hudson  River  each 
day.  Recently  several  children  found  a  water- 
melon floating  in  the  Hudson,  took  it  home, 
washed  it  off  and  ate  it.  Eight  of  them  were 
later  hospitalized  with  typhoid  fever." 

Lake  Erie  is  quickly  becoming  a  pile  of 
industrial  sludge,  and  it  is  no  surprise.  The 
Detroit  River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie, 
dally  absorbs  19,000  gallons  of  oil,  200,000 
pounds  of  acid,  2  million  pounds  of  chemical 
salts  and  100,000  pounds  of  iron,  along  with 
the  raw  sewage  of  the  city.'' 

California  Is  blessed  to  have  been  spared 
the  ravages  of  the  worst  kind  of  water  pol- 
lution. Perhaps  it  Is  because  the  men  who 
built  the  largest  state  in  the  Union  In  a 
semi-arid  region  had  a  greater  than  usual 
respect  for  the  gift  of  water  which  God  had 
bestowed  upon  them.  Geography  has  also 
protected  California  from  the  tandem  de- 
velopment of  major  Industrial  cities  along 
the  length  of  a  single  river. 

Perhaps  because  water  pollution  is  the 
most  visible  aspect  of  our  water  crisis,  it  is 
the  area  in  which  the  most  is  currently  being 
done.  In  1965  and  1966,  Congress  approved 
amendments '«  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act"  which  \/lll  go  far  toward 
cleaning  up  our  country's  waters.  The  1965 
amendments,"  collectively  entitled  the 
"Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, "  established  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion (FWPCA)  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  FWPCA 
was  designed  to  administer  an  all-out  fight 
on  water  pollution  by  use  of  federal  facili- 
ties and  grants  to  local  areas,  as  well  as 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  through- 
out the  country.  In  1966,  the  FWPCA  was 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  is  the  Department  having 
primary  responsibility  for  development  of 
our  nation's  water  resoiirces." 

The  1966  amendments,  the  "Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,"'8  gave  the  admin- 
istering Department  new  financial  weapons, 
and  also  provided  sanctions  to  be  used  in  the 
battle  for  clean  water.  At  the  same  time.  It 
removed  the  celling  on  individual  grants. 
This  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  Incentive 
to  larger  cities  to  get  busy  on  construction 
of  waste-treatment  facilities  which  were 
heretofore  not  eligible  for  federal  assistance, 
and  were  being  held  in  abeyance  because  of 
financial  difficulties.  Under  varying  circum- 
stances, federal  grants  may  be  Increased  to 
as  much  as  55  per  cent  of  construction  costs, 
providing  the  States  also  extend  financial  as- 
sistance. 

waste-water   reclamation 

Waste-water  reclamation  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  our  efforts  to  control  pollution 
of  our  streams.  Although  the  concept  of 
purifying  and  reusing  secondhand  water  Is 
new  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
old  and  growing  practice  in  the  Southwest. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  human 
race  has  been  using  and  reusing  the  same 
water  from  the  beginning.  A  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  this  reuse  is  present  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  several  years  the  city  has  been  reclaim- 
ing about  11  million  gallons  of  water  a  day 
at  Whlttler  Narrows  where  large  sand  beds 
along  a  river  provide  an  almost  perfect  filter 
system."  The  Whlttler  Narrows  plant  taps  a 
large  trunk  sewer  coming  from  an  area  which 


'=  Bird,  Our  Dying  Waters,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  April  23,  1966, 

"79  Stat.  903  (1965);  80  Stat.  1246  (1966). 

J'  70  Stat.  498,  33  U.8.C.  S  466  (1956) . 

"79  Stat.  903  (1965). 

"  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1966.  H.R. 
Doc.  No,  388,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966). 

"  80  Stat.  1246. 

"  County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  A  Plan  for  Water  Re-Use 
(1963);  Bart,  Los  Angeles:  Second-Hand  Wa- 
ter, Saturday  Review,  41-42,  Oct.  23,  1965. 


has  little  of  the  hard-to-handle  industrial 
waste.  The  purified  effluent  Is  piped  to  sand 
beds  along  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  San  Gab- 
riel Rivers  and  helps  to  recharge  the  ground- 
water supply.  The  plant  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  four  years  and  produces  purer  water 
than  that  from  the  Colorado  River  at  slight- 
ly over  half  the  cost  of  Colorado  River  water. 
The  Pomona  Valley  area  began  40  years  ago 
Its  pioneering  works  for  reclamation  and  re- 
use of  waste  water.  Recently  Its  capacity  was 
increased  to  8  million  gallons  per  day.-''  Simi- 
larly, the  Supervisors  of  my  home  County  of 
Orange  have  completed  an  excellent,  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  disposal  and  reclama- 
tion of  waste-water  in  that  county  over  the 
next  40  years.-'  Orange  County  will  use  re- 
claimed water  for  irrigation,  for  recreation, 
to  build  up  an  underground  barrier  against 
salt  water  intrusion  and  for  many  other  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  uses.  This  plan  is 
recommended  reading  for  those  who  charge 
that  California's  water  crisis  is  the  result  of 
mismanagement  of  our  existing  resources. 

desalination  of  sea  water 

A  new,  major  area  of  hope  in  development 
of  our  water  resources  is  desalination  of  sea 
water  and  purification  of  brackish  water.  The 
federal  effort  in  desalting  sea  water  began 
in  1952  with  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.^  At  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
the  federal  government,  realizing  that  the 
vast  oceans  that  cover  80  per  cent  of  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  tapped  If  the  most 
arid  regions  of  our  world  land  mass  are  to 
sustain  human  life,  greatly  increased  the 
level  of  funding  to  support  this  program. » 
Over  the  first  ten  or  more  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, roughly  $100  million  has  been  spent 
in  basic  research.^*  The  processes  which  were 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  have 
been  greatly  refined.== 

Most  desalination  units  which  have  been 
built  produce  on  the  order  of  1  to  2  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1.00  per  1000  gallons.  The  President 
recently  signed  a  bill,  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  this  author,"  to  allow  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  contribute  $57.2  million  toward 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  massive 
nuclear-powered  dual-purpose  desalting  and 
electrical  power  generating  facility  to  be  built 
off  the  coast  of  Orange  County.'"  This  facility 
will  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately 
$450  million  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  in  conjunction 
with  Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Diego  Gas 
and  Electric  Company.  The  plant  will  produce 
150  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  (or 
168,000  acre-feet  per  year)  and  will  generate 
approximately  1800  megawatts  of  electric 
power.=8  California  now  draws  5.1  million 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
each  year.  Thus,  the  one-half  billion  dollar 
desalting  plant,  which  will  not  be  completed 
for  a  decade,  will  provide  Just  a  drop  in  the 


="  County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  supra  note  19,  at  49-51. 

"  LowRY  AND  Associates  and  Engineering 
Science,  Inc.,  Waste  Water  Disposal  and 
Reclamation  for  the  Cotjntt  of  Orange, 
California,  1966-2000  (1966). 

==66  Stat.  328,  42  U.S.C.  §§  1951-53  (1952). 

=  75  Stat.  628,  42  U.S.C.  5§  1951-58  (1961). 

='For  a  short  history  of  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  see  S.  Rep.  No.  319,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  3-5  (1965). 

=»The  basic  processes  include:  distillation, 
freezing,  humidlflcatlon,  chemical  separation, 
and  membrance.  For  a  basic  discussion  of 
these  processes  see  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  The  A-B-Seas  or  Desalting  (1966) . 

"The  bin,  S,  270,  became  Pi.  90-18  on 
May  19,  1967. 

»'S.  Rep.  No.  49,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1967) ,  reporting  on  S.  270, 

'Id. 


bucket  of  water  (approximately  S.STr)  that 
is  drawn  annually  from  the  Coloratdo  River. 
There  Is  also  a  cost  differential,  since  It  is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  plant  could  sup- 
ply water  to  Southern  California  at  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  Diemer  Reservoir 
in  Orange  County  at  27<'  per  1,000  gallons, 
contrasted  to  lOe  per  1,000  gallons  drawn  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  from  the 
Colorado  River  for  municipal  and  industrial 
use.=" 

Willie  the  desalinized  water  will  cost  $71 
per  acre-foot  as  it  comes  out  of  the  plant, 
tran.sporting  It  to  the  Diemer  Reservoir  will 
increase  the  cost  to  $88  per  acre-loot.  This 
is  by  far  too  expensive  for  agricultural  use. 
and  California  agricultural  users  presently 
utilize  about  3.85  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  from  the  Colorado  River. 

A  secondary  benefit  derived  from  desali- 
nized water  is  Its  high  purity.  By  blending 
the  distilled  water  with  the  less-pure  v  ater 
received  from  other  sources,  a  softening  ef- 
fect can  be  achieved  without  the  need  to 
install  softening  equipment  at  treatment 
plants.* 

Making  sea  water  potable  is  a  giant  step 
forward,  and  nuclear  energy  will  reduce  the 
cost,  but  It  would  be  a  cruel  delusion  to 
depend  upon  this  source  alone — a  source 
which  is  still  in  the  exi>erlmental  stage — as 
the  answer  to  the  water  needs  of  the  50 
million  thirsty  Callfornlans  who  will  be  with 
us  in  a  short  three  decades. 

weather  modification 
Our  nation  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  re- 
search progr.-.m  to  test  the  potential  of 
weather  modification  as  a  source  of  supple- 
mental water.'"  Scientists  are  probing  the 
secrets  of  weather  so  that  water  in  the  clouds 
might  fall  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Their  laboratory  is  the  whole  outdoors.  Our 
scientists  have  had  to  be  very  ingenious  to 
know  with  assurance  when  they  themselves 
have  in  fact  changed  the  weather  and  when 
the  thanks  for  the  rain  should  go  to  Mother 
Nature.-'- 

interbasin  transfers 

A  final  hope  and,  I  submit,  the  best  hope 
for  adequate  water  for  all  of  the  semi-arid 
West,  is  the  importation  of  water  into  the 
Colorado  River  from  outside  its  basin.  Aque- 
duct systems  have  been  developed  in  Cali- 
fornia which  are  engineering  miracles.  When 
proposed,  each  met  stiff  opposition,  and  the 
resulting  water  wars  were  a  sad,  If  colorful, 
chapter  in  western  history.  In  the  early  1940's, 
the  Owens  Valley  Aqueduct  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  Colorado  River  Aque- 
duct were  opened  to  deliver  water  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Basin.  By  1972,  the  State  Water 
Project  will  be  in  operation  bringing  water 
from  Oroville  Dam  south  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  These  projects  have  shown  the  feasi- 
bility of  massive  long-distance  transfer  of 
water  for  municipal,  industrial  and  Irriga- 
tion uses." 

A  series  of  drought  years  at  the  turn  of 


"See  Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  110,  119  (1967). 

'"Id.  at  112. 

"'  U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior.  Plan 
TO  Develop  Technology  for  Increasing 
Water  Yield  From  Atmospheric  Sources 
(1966). 

■"See  generally,  Hearings  on  Progress  in 
Weather  Modification  Before  Subcomm.  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  of  Senate  Comm. 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  90th  Cong., 
Ist  Sess.  (1967);  Hearings  Before  Senate 
Comm.  on  Commerce,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
ser.  89-59  (1966);  Hearings  on  S.  2875  Before 
Subcomm.  on  Water  and  Power  Resources  of 
Senate  Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966). 

» U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Mineral 
AND  Water  Resources  of  California  621-70 
(1966). 
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tbe  century  forced  Los  Angeles  to  look  to  the 
Owens  Valley  tat  its  domestic  water  supply. 
The  40-year  fight  which  ensued  Included 
undercover  land  purchases  for  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  dynamited  Irrigation  ditches, 
a  scheme  by  which  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Inyo 
National  Forest  eastward  to  incorporate  tree- 
less federal  lands  which  were  needed  for  the 
Los  Angeles  water  system,  and  an  incompe- 
tently built  dam  which  broke,  Inundating 
towns  below  and  killing  several  hundred 
persons.** 

The  effort  to  use  Colorado  River  water  in 
California  met  with  similar  resistance.  In 
the  early  1930's,  the  Arizona  Governor  called 
out  his  National  Guard  to  prevent  Parker 
Dam  from  being  buUt.»  Since  the  days  when 
Arlzonans  and  Callfomlans  stood  gunbarrel 
to  gunbarrel  across  the  Colorado  River,  a 
spirit  of  cautious  cooperation  has  grown. 
This  Is  due,  principally,  to  the  statesman- 
ship and  understanding  of  the  water  leaders 
of  these  two  great  States. 

Within  California  we  have  seen  the  fears 
of  Northern  Callfornlans  Anally  assuaged  by 
adequate  "County-of -Origin"  protection  "  so 
that  the  great  State  Water  Project,  the  most 
massive  water  project  ever  undertaken, 
might  progress  and  bring  the  waters  of  the 
Feather  River  to  the  Central  Valley  and  to 
Southern  California. 

Meanwhile,  as  an  Increasingly  thirsty 
Pacific  Southwest  becomes  a  vast  megalo- 
polltan  complex,  this  area  is  compelled  to 
look,  perhaps  afar,  for  a  new  water  supply 
to  Blake  Its  thirst.  That  water  supply  could 
be  as  far  away  as  the  Yukon  River,  or  as  near 
as  the  Eel.  And,  indeed,  the  supply  could  be 
the  mighty  Columbia  River.'^  If  an  area  has 
surplus  water — surplxis  to  both  Its  present 
and  futm-e  requirements — and  If  another 
area  is  parched  and  unable  to  grow  because 
of  a  water  shortage,  this  nation  has  a  solemn 
duty  to  study,  sclentlflcally  and  with  the 
utmost  care,  the  problem  of  efficiently  utiliz- 
ing Its  water  resources." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  two  years  a 
legislative  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a 
high  wall  around  the  water  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Projects  Recreation  Act"  forbids  tbe 


■•DssiCANM,  DcsTSUcnoN  or  Californxa 
138-73  (1966). 

*■  Id.  See  generally,  1  Tntazix,  War  rem  thx 
Colorado  Rivkr  ( 1965) . 

"The  Water  Resources  Development  Bond 
Act,  Cal.  Watkr  Code  J 9  12930-44  (West 
1956) .  See  generally  Johnson  &  KiUppa. 
rronsbosm  Diversion  of  Water,  43  Texas  L. 
Rxv.  1035,  1042  (1965). 

"It  Is  estimated  that  over  262.5  million 
acre-feet  of  Columbia  River  water  finds  its 
way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  each  year.  U.S. 
Geolooical  StravET,  Mineral  aicd  Water  Re- 
souscES  or  Washington  349   (1966). 

"  Corker,  Sore  the  Columbia  River  for  Pos- 
terity or  What  Has  Posterity  Done  for  You 
Lately?  41  Wash.  L.  Rev.  838,  842  (1966)  : 

"My  conclusion  is  a  hard  one.  I  shall  state 
it  Just  as  bluntly  as  I  know  how.  At  some 
time  In  the  future,  water  will  fiow  from  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  to  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  in  substantial  quantities.  There  are 
only  two  hedges  to  that  prediction:  First, 
cataclysmic  disaster,  like  nuclear  war,  may 
overtake  us.  Second,  a  breakthrough  In  de- 
salting the  ocean  may  alter  every  basis  of 
prediction. 

"We  disregard  the  first  contingency,  be- 
cause optimistic  or  pessimistic,  we  must  plan 
for  survival.  The  second  contingency  is  un- 
likely to  have  a  significant  effect,  even  if  a 
major  breakthrough  occurs.  Most  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rlv«r  basin  is  an  Inland  empire,  meeting 
the  ocean  only  at  the  Gulf  of  California,  in 
Mexico.  In  any  event,  we  should  not  gamble 
with  people's  futures  on  the  basis  of  break- 
throughs which  may  or  may  not  occur." 

••79  Stat.  313.  317,  16  U.S.C.  (§  4601-12-21. 
4601-19  (1966). 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  feasi- 
bility studies  on  any  reclamation  project 
without  prior  Congressional  authorization." 
The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act "  creates 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and  the  River 
Basin  Commissions  and  then  forbids  them 
to  take  any  action  to  study,  plan,  or  recom- 
mend the  transfer  of  waters  between  river 
basins.  The  National  Water  Commission  bill," 
which  passed  the  Senate  recently,  is  the  only 
legislation  which  would  even  pjermlt  the 
study  of  interbasin  transfers.  That  legisla- 
tion requires  no  report  at  all  for  five  years 
and  would  permit  the  Commission,  if  it  so 
desired,  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  South- 
west, and  to  steer  clear  of  any  interbasin 
transfer  studies. 

Those  who  oppwse  even  studying  the  water 
needs  of  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  and 
diversion  as  a  possible  solution  to  our  water 
shortage  remind  me  of  Aesop's  fable  of  the 
dog  and  the  ox: 

"A  dog  was  lying  in  a  manger  full  of  hay. 
An  ox,  being  hungry,  came  near  and  was  go- 
ing to  eat  of  the  hay.  The  dog,  getting  up 
and  snarling  at  him,  would  not  let  him  touch 
it.  'Surly  creature,"  said  the  ox,  'You  can- 
not eat  the  hay  yourself,  and  yet  you  will  let 
no  one  else  have  any'."  ** 


*  The  Act  has  been  effective  In  preventing 
any  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  diversion  Into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Hearings  on  S.  3034  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  89th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  35-37  (1966):  Similarly  Pitb. 
L.  No.  89-672,  80  Stat.  951,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hire  private 
organizations  to  conduct  technological  stud- 
ies for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  pro- 
vided that  the  contemplated  private  studies 
could  only  be  on  matters  previously  author- 
ized by  statute.  While  the  limitation  to  pre- 
viously authorized  projects  was  not  In  the 
original  bill,  S.  3460,  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1966),  the  restriction  was  added  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs  before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate.  8.  Rep.  No.  1523.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1966). 

"79  Stat.  244,  42  U.S.C.  5  1962  (1965). 

"  S.  20  passed  the  Senate  Feb.  6.  1967,  and 
la  pending  In  the  House. 

"Professor  Ralph  W.  Johnson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  chief  consultant  on 
water  problems  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  captured  the 
statesman's  attitude,  which  should  be  a 
model  to  all,  when  he  said: 

"What  I  am  urging  is  that  you  not  use 
the  diversion  Issue  as  a  whipping  boy  and 
let  it  blind  you  to  the  fact  that  95  percent 
or  more  of  the  water  problems  and  opportu- 
nities of  this  region  will  continue  to  exist 
and  will  have  to  be  planned  for  and  handled 
by  the  people  of  this  region  whether  or  not 
a  diversion  occurs. 

"This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  should  be  unconcerned  with  the 
diversion  Issue,  but  rather  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  perspective.  Our  attitude  should  not 
automatically  be  against  diversion,  but 
rather  should  be  one  of  ascertaining  as 
accurately  as  p>088ible  the  exact  cost,  social, 
economic,  and  political,  of  diversion,  to  this 
region,  tlie  true  needs  of  the  Southwest  and 
which  of  the  various  alternatives  available, 
Including  a  possible  diversion,  might  best 
provide  the  answer  to  those  needs.  We  can- 
not simply  be  negative  about  this  question. 
Rather,  we  must  realize  the  very  real  water- 
related  problems  of  the  Southwest  and  at- 
tempt to  assist  in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. This  does  not  deny  the  necessity  for 
some  tough,  hard  looks  at  the  way  the 
Southwest  is  using  its  present  water  supply, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  on  other 
occasions.  Nor  does  It  mean  to  Imply  that 
a  diversion  of  the  Columbia  must  ultimately 
come  about.  Rather  it  does  suggest  an  atti- 
tude of  mutual  acceptance  of  responsibility 


Make  no  mistake,  supplemental  water  will 
be  added  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  it 
will  benefit  every  basin  state.  It  will  ease 
the  honorable  burden  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty."  Tens  of  millions  of  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  added  to  the  population  of  the 
semi-arid  Southwest  in  the  next  several  dec- 
ades and  they  must  have  water  to  satisfy 
their  needs.* 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER 

No  discussion  of  western  water  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  the  Colorado 
River.  After  many  years  of  angry  struggle, 
consummated  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1963,"  California 
and  Arizona  finally  have  begiin  building  an 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  friendship. 
Out  of  the  amity  built  up  between  these  two 
States,  a  seven-State  agreement  emerged  in 
the  form  of  a  bill "  which  was  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  last  year.  That  bill  Is  one  of 
the  significant  documents  in  the  history  of 
western  water.  It  marks  the  first  time  that 
representatives  of  an  entire  region  have  met, 
argued,  compromised  and  finally  hammered 
out  an  agreement  on  the  water  resources  de- 
velopment of  their  region.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  it  was 
not  possible  to  pass  that  bill. 

Earlier  this  year  this  author  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  "  which  incorporates  most 
of  the  features  of  the  seven-State  legisla- 
tion considered  last  year.  The  proposed  bill 
would: 

( 1 )  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  to  alleviate  water  short- 
ages in  Phoenix  and  Tucson; 

(2)  protect  California's  existing  uses  In  the 
water  to  which  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  California  Is  entitled." 

(3)  authorize  the  development  of  proj- 
ects In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin; 

(4)  authorize  vital  studies  on  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  water  supply  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission; 

(5)  retain  authorization  of  Hualapal  Dam; 

(6)  provide   for  the   creation   of   a  basin 


for  a  problem  that  must  be  considered  as 
regional,  and  profoundly  important  to  the 
whole  of  the  west." 

Address  by  Professor  Ralph  W.  Johnson, 
Statewide  Water  Resources  Ponim,  Seattle, 
Washington,  Dec.  12,  1966. 

"The  "Mexican  Water  Treaty,"  (Treaty 
with  Mexico  Relative  to  Waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Feb.  3,  1944)  obligates  the  United 
States  to  deliver  to  Mexico  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  each  year  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

*  Some  suggest  that  the  50  million  people 
expected  to  be  in  California  by  the  year  2000 
could  be  kept  out  by  regulating  Immigration. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  infamous  Blsbee. 
Arizona  deportation  was  investigated  by  a 
young  lawj-er  named  Felix  Frankfurter,  Ari- 
zona found  that  deportation  of  United  States 
citizens  from  Its  borders  was  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  See 
letter  of  Nov.  6.  1917  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  President's  Mediation 
Commission,  quoted  in  Freund,  StrrHERLAND, 
Howe  &  Brown,  Constitutional  Law  823-25 
(1954) .  In  1941.  when  California  tried  to  keep 
refugees  from  the  dustbowl  from  entering 
California,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such 
action  by  the  State  was  a  violation  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. Edwards  v.  California,  314  U.S.  160 
(1941). 

«  Arizona  v.  California,  373  U.S.  546  (1963) . 

<"H.R.  4671,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.   (1965). 

"S.  861,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess  (1967). 

•"  The  Court  allocated  to  California  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  per 
year  when  7.5  million  acre-feet  are  delivered 
at  Lee  Perry  In  accordance  with  the  Colorado 
River  Compact.  Arizona  v.  California,  376 
US.  340.342  (1964). 
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fund  to  finance  the  augmentation  of  the 

Colorado  River  flow;   and, 

( 7 )   eliminate  Marble  Canyon  Dam.'" 

This  author  believes  that  broad  regional 

support  can  be  established  for  this  legisla- 


"  The  essential  elements  of  this  legislation 
were  spelled  out  in  the  author's  testimony 
before  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  March  13,  1967 : 

"  ( 1 )  We  propose  early,  vigorous  and  mean- 
ingful steps  to  augment  the  Inadequate 
flows  of  the  Colorado  River.  We  propose,  as  a 
first  step,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
functioning  under  guidelines  established  by 
the  National  Water  Resources  Council  and 
the  proposed  National  Water  Commission,  in- 
vestigate long-range  water  supply  and  de- 
mand, determine  how  much  should  be  im- 
ported, determine  what  sources  can  furnish 
this  without  injury  to  the  areas  of  origin, 
and  what  Importation  projects  can  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress  for  authorization. 

"Do  we  not,  in  this  wonderful  Nation  of 
ours,  seek  to  prevent  waste  wherever  It  oc- 
curs? Should  not  our  government  determine 
where  the  great  rivers  In  this  country,  which 
annually  dump  vast  amounts  of  fresh  water 
Into  the  seas  might  be  used  to  slake  Its  peo- 
ple's thirst,  if  the  area  of  origin  were  first 
carefully  protected?  The  Northwest  Cali- 
fornia streams,  and  the  mighty  Columbia 
River  system,  the  possibilities  of  desalting 
seawater,  all  should  be  Inventoried  with  the 
utmost  care,  for  each  one  of  them  will  help 
sustain  Americans  in  future  times. 

"There  is  an  impending  water  shortage 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  It  is  not  imagi- 
nary. It  is  very  real.  And  no  amount  of  in- 
vestigation or  delay  will  make  it  go  away. 

"(2)  We  insist  on  adequate  protection  for 
the  states  and  areas  of  origin  of  water  ex- 
ported to  the  Colorado,  including  full  pro- 
tection of  the  priorities  of  those  areas,  in 
perpetuity.  California  may  well  be  such  an 
area  of  origin.  The  Columbia  Basin,  if  that 
is  the  area  of  origin,  requires  the  same  pro- 
tection. 

"(3)  We  ask  recognition  of  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  as  a  national  obligation,  and 
that  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  im- 
porting water  be  allocated  to-  the  perform- 
ance of  that  Treaty.  The  Budget  Bureau 
agreed  to  this  principle  In  the  89th  Congress. 
We  agree  with  the  Upper  Basin  States  that 
whenever  importations  into  the  river  system 
are  accomplished  to  the  extent  of  2.5  million 
acre-feet  annually,  both  basins  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  danger  of  curtailment  of  their 
own  uses  to  perform  the  Nation's  treaty  obli- 
gations to  Mexico.  The  2.5  million  acre-feet 
includes  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  which 
must  be  delivered  to  Mexico  at  the  border, 
and  1  million  acre-feet  of  losses  between  Lee 
Ferry  and  the  border. 

"(4)  We  agree  on  the  necessity  of  balanc- 
ing the  operation  of  Lake  Mead  and  Lake 
Powell,  so  that  the  benefits  of  wet  years  and 
the  burdens  of  drought  shall  be  equitably 
distributed  between  Upper  Basin  and  Lower 
Basin  reservoirs.  The  two  reservoirs  should 
go  up  and  down  together. 

"(5)  We  agree  upon  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  five  Upper  Basin  projects. 

"(6)  We  agree  to  reimbursement  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund  for  prior 
payments  out  of  that  fund  to  compensate 
reduction  of  the  power  operations  at  Hoover 
Dam  occasioned  by  filling  of  Lake  Powell. 
The  bin  spells  out  the  method. 

"(7)  We  agree  upon  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  (Hualapal) 
Dam  and  Power  Plant,  and  for  creation  of  a 
basin  account  to  help  finance  the  Central 
Arizona  project  and  Importation  works,  fed 
by  revenues  from  Hualapal  Dam  and  by  reve- 
nues from  Hoover,  Davis  and  Parker  Dams 
after  they  have  paid  out.  I  have  gone  along 
on  the  elimination  of  Marble  Canyon  Dam. 
But  if  this  source  of  revenue  is  removed,  I 
have  proposed  that  Arizona,  not  the  develop- 


tlon,  but  in  early  February,  the  concept  of 
regional  cooperation  was  dealt  a  shattering 
blow  by  one  of  Its  strongest  supporters.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  announced  that 
he  now  supports  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Aqueduct  and  Hooker  Dam  in  New  Mexico 
but  which  would  eliminate  any  basin  devel- 
opment fund,  eliminate  any  protection  of 
existing  uses  in  California,  eliminate  any 
development  of  upper  basin  projects,  elimi- 
nate any  study  of  water  Importation,  and 
eliminate  any  new  hydroelectric  revenues 
to  fill  the  basin  development  fund.'"  In  short, 
Secretary  Udall  proposes  to  eliminate  "re- 
gional cooperation"  and  to  push  Instead  a 
"stripped  down"  Central  Arizona  Project  bill. 
Perhaps  prophetically  he  once  said,  "If  a 
Secretary  or  a  Commissioner  becomes  a 
champion  of  one  region,  I  think  this  is  a 
way  to  Insure  failure  of  any  plan."  '= 

Although  Secretary  Udall  contends  that 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  can  be  financed 
by  high  property  tax  rates  and  high  water 


ment  fund,  pay  the  cost  of  any  increase  In 
size  of  the  Central  Arizona  aqueduct  above 
the  1,800  c.f.s.  project  described  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  its  cost  estimate  last 
year. 

"(8)  We  agree  to  the  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, as  part  of  the  regional  plan.  But  we 
agree  only  on  the  condition  that,  if  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  Insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  projects 
already  In  existence  of  heretofore  authorized 
by  Congress  for  construction  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  these  existing  uses  shall 
be  protected.  This  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
on  California's  protection  Imposed  by  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  The  effect  Is 
that  when  the  supply  drops  to  7.5  million 
acre-feet,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  will  lose  nearly  700,000 
acre-feet  of  its  present  supply  before  Arizona 
loses  any  water  at  all.  However,  the  Central 
Arizona  project  shall  bear  the  next  share  of 
the  shortage  If  the  supply  drops  below  7.5 
million  acre-feet  annually  before  Imported 
water  arrives.  To  this  end  the  priorities  of 
existing  and  authorized  projects  will  be  pro- 
tected as  against  the  proposed  Central  Ari- 
zona Project,  but  only  until  works  have  been 
constructed  to  Import  at  least  2.5  million 
acre-feet  each  year.  This  Is  the  quantity 
which  must  be  added  to  the  river  to  assure 
availability  in  the  Lower  Basin  of  the  7.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  apportioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  and  when  the  Upper  Basin  depletes 
the  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  to  the  minimum  allowed 
by  the  Compact.  The  protection  thus  given 
to  an  existing  and  authorized  project  in 
Arizona  and  Nevada  would  be  unrestricted  In 
quantity.  But  the  protection  to  California's 
existing  projects  would  be  limited  to  4.4  mil- 
lion acre-feet  annually. 

"I  may  add,  with  respect  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage now  in  our  bill  protecting  existing 
uses,  that  It  was  the  acceptance  of  this  com- 
promise by  Arizona's  Governor  and  three  Con- 
gressmen in  the  89th  Congress,  at  the  urging 
of  Secretary  Udall,  that  enabled  California 
to  support  construction  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project.  This  language  simply  recognizes 
the  century-old  foundation  of  western  water 
rights,  the  protection  of  existing  uses  on 
which  California  relied  in  building  a  half- 
billion  dollars  worth  of  projects.  Without 
this  agreed  language,  we  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  Central  Arizona  Project  with  all  the 
means  at  our  command." 

■' S.  1013,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967).  A 
similar  bill,  S.  1004,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1967),  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hayden 
of  Arizona  and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Fan- 
nin of  Arizona  and  Jackson  of  Washington. 

"  Hearings  on  H.R.  4671  Before  Subcomm. 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  House 
Comm.  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  89th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  194  (1965) . 


rates  within  the  project  area,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  without  any  provision  for 
augmentation  of  the  existing  water  supply 
in  the  Colorado  River  would  spell  water  dis- 
aster to  the   remaining   basin   states. 

Both  the  bill  introduced  this  year  by  Ari- 
zona Congressman  Udall "  and  the  proposal 
of  his  brother.  Secretary  Udall,-'  delete  pro- 
tection of  existing  uses  in  California  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  previously.  California 
now  draws  5.1  million  acre-feet  per  year  from 
the  Colorado  River,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
set  California's  allocation  of  the  normal  fiow 
at  only  4.4  million  acre-feet. ~  Last  year's 
seven-State  bill  provided  that  in  time  of 
scarcity,  existing  uses  of  Colorado  River  water 
in  California — to  the  extent  of  4.4  million 
acre-feet  per  year — and  In  Arizona  and  Ne- 
vada, should  be  given  priority  over  new  uses 
in  Arizona  .■■«  The  existing  uses  were  to  be  pro- 
tected until  an  additional  2.5  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year  are  delivered  into  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  from  sources  outside 
the  natural  drainage  area  of  the  river."  Con- 
gressman Udall  has  called  this  "4.4  guaran- 
tee" a  mere  "piece  of  paper,"  "  but  this  piece 
of  paper  may  be  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  Southern  California  a  little 
more  than  two  decades  from  now.  All  Cali- 
fornia seeks  is  assurance  that  in  water-short 
years,  newly  created  uses  in  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  area  will  not  reduce  California's 
use  of  the  river  below  4.4  million  acre-feet. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  for  shifting  the 
use  of  water  from  Its  historic  uses — taking  it 
off  the  table  in  Los  Angeles  and  off  the  land 
In  the  Coachella  and  the  Imperial  Valleys — 
merely  to  service  new  uses  in  Phoenix  and 
Tucson.'" 

conclusion 

In  tills  article  I  have  tried  to  indicate  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  sources  of  fresh 
water  that  now  faces  California.  While  the 
actual  times  of  shortages  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  urgency  exists  now.  Now  Is  when  we 
must  develop  the  technology  which  will  pro- 
vide fresh  water  from  the  sea  and  allow  us 
to  control  the  weather.  Now  is  when  steps 
must  be  taken  to  abate  the  pollution  of  our 
waterways,  and  to  develop  a  program  of  reuse 
of  waste  water.  Now  is  when  studies  of  inter- 
basin transfers  must  be  conducted.  It  must 
be  realized  that  the  preliminary  steps  alone 
will  take  years  to  accomplish.  Construction 
of  the  facilities  to  implement  the  technologi- 
cal advances  and  to -carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  studies  will  take  more 
time. 

It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  faucets  will 
not  run  dry  for  a  few  decades,  it  will  take 
these  decades  to  evolve  and  Implement 
orderly  solutions  to  our  coming  water  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  water 
wars  of  the  West  to  the  legislation  reported 
out  of  the  House  Interior  Committee  last 
year,  which  embodied  seven-State  regional 
cooperation.  I  would  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  representatives  of  the  entire  West- 
em  United  States  might  sit  down  together 
once  more  and  plan  to  meet  the  water  needs 
of  the  West  in  a  lasting  spirit  of  cooperation 


"'H.R.  9,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1967). 

"S.  1013,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1967). 

'■■-  Sec  note  49  supra. 

""H.R.  4671.  89th  Cong.,  Ist  Se.ss.  §  305(a) 
(1965). 

'■ /d. 

'-'■  Address  by  Congressman  Udall.  Annual 
Convention  Irrigation  Districts  of  California. 
San  Diego,  California,  Dec.  8,  1966. 

w'  In  1965.  prominent  members  of  the  State 
administration  proposed  that  the  protection 
of  existing  uses  In  California  exist  for  only  25 
years.  Since  it  seems  clear  that  the  existing 
sources  of  water  will  be  adequate  only  until 
about  1990,  it  is  obvious  now,  as  It  was  then, 
that  such  a  limited  protection  Is  like  buying 
a  life  insurance  policy  which  lapses  upon  the 
death  of  the  insured. 
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and  underetancUng.  We  must  act  now.  When 
the  water  shortagea  are  upon  ua  It  wlU  be 
too  late. 


EXPANSION  OP  MAILING  PRIV- 
ILEGES OP  MEMBERS  OF  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  in  support  of  H.R.  10226,  a 
bill  to  expand  mailing  privileges  to  and 
from  members  of  the  armed  services.  I 
believe  the  bill,  will,  by  extending  air 
transportation  mailing  privileges  and  in- 
creasing free  letter  mail,  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  their  families.  The  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces  overseas  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  mails  to  communicate  with 
those  in  the  United  States  and  all  the 
means  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  in- 
crease the  efBciency  and  quantity  of 
these  communiques  should  be  utilized. 

The  first  part  of  H.R.  10226  will  extend 
free  mailing  privileges  to  all  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  contiguous 
United  States  and  thus  be  more  equitable 
than  the  existing  act  which  grants  this 
privilege  only  to  those  in  combat  areas. 
Free  mailing  privileges  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  reward  for  those  engaged  in 
combat  areas;  it  should  be  granted  to 
all  forces  overseas  who  are  involved  in 
fulfilling  an  American  commitment.  H.R. 
10226  grants  this  same  privilege  to  those 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  illness  or  in- 
Jury  received  while  on  active  duty  as  well 
as  those  incurred  in  combat  areas.  This 
again  lessens  the  dltferentiation  between 
those  individuals  Involved  directly  and 
those  involved  indirectly  in  serving  their 
country. 

The  second  section  will  alleviate  some 
of  the  financial  strain  from  the  families 
and  friends  of  servicemen  when  they 
want  to  mail  parcels  by  air  parcel  post. 
By  making  it  possible  to  mall  parcels  un- 
der 30  pounds  and  measuring  less  than  60 
Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined  at 
the  regular  surface  rate  of  postage  plus 
a  special  fee  to  be  designated  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  more  families  will 
be  able  to  send  packages  to  their  service- 
men outside  of  the  contiguous  United 
States. 

I  have  received  many  complaints  from 
constituents  about  the  prohibitive  costs 
of  mtuling  parcels  overseas.  These  are 
from  people  who  do  not  complain  be- 
cause their  men  are  in  the  service,  but 
do  complain — and  with  justification — 
when  they  discover  they  are  unable  to 
send  the  parcels  they  would  like  due  to 
financial  limitations.  Also,  people  can- 
not justify  sending  a  parcel  which  has 
mailing  costs  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  contents.  Especially  for  the  family 
that  has  already  incurred  a  financial 
hardship  due  to  the  induction  of  a  son, 
husband,  or  father,  the  need  for  liberali- 
zation in  the  cost  of  mailing  parcels  is 
apparent. 

The  third  part  of  H.R.  10226  is  de- 
signed to  extend  air  facilities  for  second 
class  news  publications  to  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  rather  than  just  to 
Armed  Forces  in  combat  areas  as  at 
present.  This  liberalization  is  desperately 
needed.  With  the  multitude  of  complexi- 
ties facing  the  world,  it  is  Imperative  that 


the  serviceman  be  kept  accurately  and 
currently  informed. 

The  fourth  section  clarifies  the  appli- 
cation of  this  bill  and  past  regulations 
and  benefits  on  this  subject  for  U.S.  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  passage  of 
H.R.  10226  thus  liberalizing  and  making 
more  equitable  the  mailing  privileges  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
affected  families  and  friends. 


BROTHERHOOD  FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Hous- 
ton, Tex..  Junior  Chamber  of  Conmierce 
has  quite  recently  embarked  on  a  most 
worthwhile  effort,  a  project  they  have 
named  'Brotherhood  for  Vietnam." 

The  program  is  designed  primarily  to 
generate  a  "sense  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  our  local  people  in  the  struggle  of 
our  soldiers  and  to  cultivate  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation for  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making  in  our  behalf."  Its  two  major 
purposes,  as  explained  In  a  Jaycee  letter 
to  me,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  By  prearrangement  (Format,  approxi- 
mate time,  etc.)  some  20  to  30  taped  Inter- 
views with  soldiers  from  the  Harris  County 
area  will  be  secured.  These  meseages  will  be 
short  (no  more  than  two  or  three  minutes) 
and  win  be  primarily  messages  from  the  sol- 
diers themselves  directed  to  the  folks  back 
home  concerning  what  they  feel  we,  here  In 
Houston  can  do  to  give  them  the  support 
they  need.  These  messages  would  be  both 
patriotic  and  challenging. 

(2)  Selection  of  a  village  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  Region  which  the  Houston  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  "adopt,"  and  In- 
vestigations of  possible  contactB  for  receiving, 
security,  and  distribution  of  material  goods 
to  this  village. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  by  the  Hous- 
ton Jaycees  that  their  Brotherhood  for 
Vietnam  project  wiU  serve  as  a  model 
program  for  other  Jaycee  chapters. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  of  some  as- 
sistance to  this  fine  group  of  young  men. 

I  have  contacted  various  Government 
agencies  in  their  behalf  and  am  in  par- 
ticular pleased  at  the  encouragement 
they  have  received  from  our  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  project  is  such 
a  worthwhile  one,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
its  objectives  so  important  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  our  Vietnam  effort,  I  ask 
consent  that  a  fuller  explanation  of  it, 
expressed  through  correspondence  re- 
ceived by  me,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
th-  Record,  as  follows: 

Houston     JuNioa     Chambeb     of 

COMMESCE. 

Houston,  Tex..  May  29, 1967. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Towes:  This  letter  will  Inform 
you  of  a  challenge  which  the  Houston  Jaycee 
Chapter  h.us  recently  put  into  project  form. 
"Brotherhood  for  Viet  Nam"  is  the  name  of 
the  project,  and  we  believe  it  could  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  projects  we  have  ever 
attempted. 

The  project,  which  besran  as  an  idea  of  a 
local  Houston  Minister.  Mr.  John  Click,  was 
presented  recently  by  him  to  the  executive 
members  of  the   chapter   and   later   to   the 


Board  of  Directors  where  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  organization. 

If  successful,  this  project  could  play  a 
meaningful  part  In  counteracting  the  efforts 
of  those  who  continually  undermine  our  war 
efforts  In  Viet  Nam  by  generating  a  sense  of 
participation  on  the  part  of  our  local  people 
In  the  struggle  of  our  soldiers  and  to  cultivate 
a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  they 
are  making  In  our  laehalf .  Also,  and  perhaps 
even  more  important.  It  could  ultimately  win 
an  Important  segment  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple away  from  Communism. 

Mr.  Click  will  be  in  Japan  on  business  in 
September  of  this  year.  Prom  there  he  will  go 
to  Viet  Nam  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  following  missions: 

1.  By  prearrangement  (Format,  approxi- 
mate time,  etc.)  some  20  to  30  taped  inter- 
views with  soldiers  from  the  Harris  County 
are.i  will  be  secured.  These  messages  will 
be  short  (no  more  than  two  or  three  min- 
utes) and  will  be  primarily  messages  from 
the  soldiers  themsleves  directed  to  the  folks 
back  home  concerning  what  they  feel  we, 
here  In  Houston,  can  do  to  give  them  the 
support  they  need.  These  messages  would  be 
both  patriotic  and  challenging. 

2.  Selection  of  a  village  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
Region  which  the  Houston  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  "adopt",  and  investigations 
of  possible  contacts  for  receiving,  security, 
and  distribution  of  material  goods  to  this 
village. 

The  taped  interviews  will  be  returned  to 
Houston  and  broadcast  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  day  for  perhaps  several  months  by 
our  local  radio  and  tele\'lslon  stations.  (Mr. 
Click  has  talked  with  one  of  the  more  in- 
fluential businessmen  In  our  community  who 
has  Indicated  that.  If  the  Interviews  are  se- 
cured, he  will  gather  together  others  in  the 
community  to  give  their  best  efforts  toward 
getting  the  programe  on  the  air.) 

The  "adopted  village"  of  which  Mr.  Click 
will  bring  back  photos,  movies  and  record- 
ings, will  be  supplied  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  material  goods 
such  aa  drugs,  clothing,  teaching  aids,  etc. 
We  win  attempt  to  keep  this  program  on  a 
personal  basis  through  the  correspondence 
and  photoe  from  Individuals  in  our  chapter 
to  individuals  In  the  village. 

If  this  project  Is  successful,  we  would  hope 
to  outline  a  model  program  which  would 
be  forwarded  to  other  Jaycee  chapters  In  the 
State  and  ijerhaps  the  nation,  with  the  Idea 
of  conveying  to  the  Vietnamese  people  a 
message  of  genuine  concern  and  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  American  businessmen 
to  promote  "Brotherhood"  in  thU  battle-torn 
part  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  this  Is  a  most  ambitious  project, 
even  for  the  largest  Jaycee  Chapter  In  the 
world  (1600).  We  believe,  however,  that  If  It 
can  be  done,  we  can  do  It.  Our  experience 
(and  success)  in  our  current  programs  to 
send  supplies  and  aid  to  Peru  and  Honduras. 
and  our  "Soap  for  Viet  Nam"  project 
strengthen  this  belief. 

We  know  that  this  project  will  take  a  lot 
of  outside  help.  At  this  stage  in  our  planning, 
the  success  of  the  project  hinges  on  the 
support  given  it  by  people  like  yourself. 

Mr.  Click  will  have  very  little  time  in  Vict 
Nam  considering  the  distances  he  must  travel 
and  the  number  of  people  he  must  Interview 
in  completing  the  groundwork  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project.  His  time  will 
be  Inadequate  unless  we  can  obtain  clear- 
ances that  will  allow  him  to  move  frc.ni 
place  to  place  without  delay. 

If  you  feel  this  plan  has  merit  and  is 
worthy  of  your  support  we  would  be  very 
grateful  for  any  Interest  you  might  show 
and  any  help  you  could  give  us  in  securing 
travel  privileges  in  Viet  Nam  for  Mr.  Click. 
Thank  you  for  your  time.  We  pledge  to 
you  that  with  your  help  and  the  help  of 
other  Americans  like  you,  actively  Interested 
m   accomplishing   these   goals,   we   will   do 
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everything  within  our  power  to  make  thla 
project  a  success. 
Sincerely, 

Henby  C.  Townsend,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Archie  Bennett, 

President. 

Depabtment  of  State,  Agency  fob 
intebnationai,  development, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  17. 1967. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Tower:  I  am  writing  with 
further  reference  to  your  Inquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Houston  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  my  letter  of  June  28  I  mentioned 
that  we  were  consulting  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  order  to  determine  how 
best  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Houston 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  project  In 
Vietnam.  On  July  31st  we  and  representa- 
tives of  DOD  met  with  two  members  of  the 
Houston  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Reverend  John  Click.  We  expressed  our  in- 
terest In  working  with  the  Houston  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  discussed  ways 
In  which  the  Jaycee  program  could  be  most 
effectively  Implemented. 

As  It  now  stands,  Reverend  Click  will  visit 
Vietnam  the  latter  part  of  September  to  tape 
Interviews  with  servicemen  from  the  Greater 
Houston  area  and  to  determine  on  the  spot, 
In  consultation  with  our  personnel  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  voluntary  agencies,  how 
best  to  Implement  the  Jaycee  program.  We 
and  the  Jaycees  are  agreed  that  the  best  ap- 
proach is  to  first  determine  specific  needs 
and  then  for  the  Jaycees  to  organize  their 
appeal  to  the  public  toward  meeting  these 
needs. 

Subsequent  to  our  meeting  on  July  31st, 
we  arranged  for  Reverend  Click  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  several  voluntary  agencies 
In  New  York.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
he  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the  facili- 
ties which  CARE  can  offer  to  the  Jaycees  for 
implementing  their  program. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  both  AID  and  DOD 
that  we  appreciate  the  flexibility  shown  by 
the  Jaycees  and  their  willingness  to  meet 
with  us  before  actually  beginning  their 
program. 

On  the  basis  of  our  discussions  to  date, 
we  anticipate  that  the  Houston  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  Interest 
and  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alex  Dickrtt,  Jr. 
(For  the  Director  of  Congressional  Liai- 
son.) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EFFORTS  TO  NE- 
GOTIATE IN  VIETNAM  REBUFFED 
BY  HANOI 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  numer- 
ous addresses  to  the  Nation,  President 
Johnson  has  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  road  to  peace  in  Vietnam  lies 
first  in  a  response  for  negotiations  from 
Hanoi.  It  takes  two  parties  to  negotiate, 
said  the  President.  And  we  cannot  talk 
about  peace  only  to  ourselves. 

Those  statements  have  often  been 
seized  by  the  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion as  an  Indication  that  President 
Johnson  does  not  want  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  truth  of  the  President's  asser- 
tions are  now  being  demonstrated. 

A  United  Press  International  news 
story  of  August  22  reports  that  author- 
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itative  diplomatic  sources  in  London  he- 
lieve  that  Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  ruler  of 
North  Vietnam,  has  "shut  all  channels 
for  Vietnam  pe&ce  feelers."  Any  pos- 
sibility for  a  cease-fire,  the  report  said, 
have  now  come  to  a  standstill. 

Clearly,  it  is  not  President  Johnson 
who  has  stopped  seeking  peace. 

It  is  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

President  Johnson  has  said  he  would 
go  anywhere,  anytime  to  negotiate  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  now  slaps  the  world  in 
the  face  and  says : 

We  will  do  nothing  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Not  in  the 
stars,  but  in  Hanoi. 

To  those  who  now  say.  let  us  make  new 
overtures  for  peace,  the  answer  has  been 
given  in  unmistakable  terms. 

Hanoi  will  not  negotiate  because  she 
believes  the  United  States  will  lose  its 
will  to  go  on. 

Hanoi  will  not  negotiate  because  she 
believes  internal  American  divisions  will 
call  a  halt  to  the  American  military  and 
economic  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Hanoi  has  closed  all  doors  to  peace, 
because  she  believes  she  will  achieve 
through  propaganda  means  what  she 
has  been  unable  to  achieve  by  military 
means — the  conquest  of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  have  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
tinue military  pressure  on  the  north  in 
order  to  halt  incursions  Into  the  south. 

Our  door  to  negotiation  Is  always  open. 
The  Communists  have  closed  theirs.  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  support  the 
President  as  he  perseveres  in  Vietnam. 


MAYOR    CAVANAGH.    OP    DETROIT, 
DISCUSSES  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is.  I 
believe,  no  mayor  in  the  United  States 
who  surpasses  Mayor  Cavanagh.  of  De- 
troit, in  his  understanding  of  the  crisis 
of  our  cities. 

The  Detroit  News  of  August  20,  1967, 
published  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mayor  Cavanagh  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
His  testimony  carries  a  message  for 
every  American.  What  is  even  more  Im- 
portant Is  to  recognize  that  it  Is  a  mes- 
sage which  has  been  sent  to  all  of  us  by 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  others  for  years. 
We  would  do  well  to  heed  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cavanagh's    Washington    Testimony    Offi- 
cial Account  of  Detroit  Riot 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  first  portion  of 
Mayor  Cavanagh's  testimony  Tuesday  before 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  on  the  Detroit  riot  which  began 
July  23,  and  how  similar  situations  exist  in 
other  cities.  In  this  respect,  he  also  was  testi- 
fjdng  as  the  unofficial  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  National  League  of 
Cities,  of  which  he  Is  the  outgoing  head.) 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  appeared 
In  Washington  or  before  a  major  public 
forum  to  speak  about  the  crisis  in  the 
American  city  or  In  my  own  city  of  Detroit. 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  repeatedly 
raised  my  voice  and  I  have  repeatedly  warned 


that  the  American  cities  today  are  In  a  state 
of  crisis  so  deep  and  so  abiding  that  our 
national  destiny  is  threatened. 

A  year  ago.  1  told  the  Rlblcoff  committee: 
"We  must  make  sure  that  everyone  In  this 
nation  begins  to  think  about  the  larger 
questions — begins  to  realize  that  the  warfare 
on  our  city  streets  is  as  important  to  our 
national  destiny  as  some  consider  th«  war- 
fare in  Southeast  Asia." 

Tliis  same  theme  was  echoed  in  my  presl- 
dezitial  address  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  last  November. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Redevelopment, 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Community 
Relations,  and  several  special  advisory  com- 
mittees to  President  Johnson  dealing  with 
urban  affairs. 

In  1963,  I  warned  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  ani  Redevelopment  officials  at 
their  national  convention  that  cities  face  a 
tragic  situation  that  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  shame. 

Last  November,  I  told  the  Conference  of 
National  Organizations  that  "our  treatment 
of  the  Negro  has  been  a  national  disgrace. 
Our  laws,  our  customs  and  ovir  attitudes  are 
changing  now,  I  only  hope  they  change  fast 
enough  to  match  the  Impatience  of  so  many 
forgotten  Americans." 

It  is  acknowledged  by  objective  observers 
that  Detroit  has  used  federal  programs  with 
great  effect,  that  it  has  progressive  leadership 
in  the  school  system  and  in  city  hall,  and 
tliat  its  relations  with  the  Negro  community 
are  among  the  best  Ln  the  country. 

Still  we  have  to  conclude  that  we  have  not 
done  enough. 

I  told  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  a  presidential  address  just  two 
months  ago  that  "our  problem  Is  quite  clearly 
that  the  great  social  and  physical  programs 
for  rebuilding  our  cities  and  for  upgrading 
the  quality  of  American  life  are  still  regarded 
largely  as  'frills'  and  that  Instead  of  moving 
up  cities  on  the  national  scale  of  priorities, 
we  seem  to  be  slipping." 

In  April  before  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  I  warned  that  everything  In 
this  nation  is  not  going  to  be  all  right.  My 
words  that  night  were:  "I  do  not  mean  to 
preach  blood  and  thunder  here  tonight.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  thunder  that  can  t>e 
heard  and  blood  has  already  spilled." 

Since  that  night  in  April,  much  more  blood 
has  spilled. 

How  many  warnings  does  this  nation  need? 
How  many  times  must  we  mayors  go  before 
Congress,  before  the  administration,  before 
the  leaders  of  this  nation  with  our  simple 
message  that  we  are  all  in  the  urban  boat 
and  that  that  boat  is  full  of  holes? 

Of  Michigan's  approximate  eight  million 
citizens,  roughly  10  percent  are  Negroes. 
About  70  percent  of  all  Negroes  In  the  state 
live  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  where 
roughly  half  of  the  state's  population  is  cei.-- 
tered. 

Detroit's  Negro  population  today — In  the 
city  ittelf — is  estimated  at  over  600,000  out  or 
1.6  million  people.  Detroit  Ls  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  group  of  suburbs — tliere  are 
about  200  separate  units  of  government  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  suburbs  now  con- 
tain the  bulk  of  the  metropolitan  area  popu- 
lation. Only  a  handful  have  any  Negro 
residents. 

The  explosion  that  ripped  Detroit  had 
many  points  of  origin  over  a  long,  long  period 
of  time.  It  has  Its  Unks  with  events  of  re- 
cent years  in  Washington,  D.C;  In  Birming- 
ham and  TMscaloosa,  Ala.;  In  Jackson,  M!5S.; 
In  Cambridge,  Md.;  in  Kansas  City;  In  the 
Watts  district  In  Los  Angeles;  In  Harlem  and 
Eedford-Stuyvesant  In  New  York  City;  on  the 
south  side  in  Chicago;  and  In  the  cotton  fields 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  fact  is  that  up  to  date  In  1967  alone, 
there  have  been  disturbances  of  major  pro- 
portions— ranging  from  major  Incidents  to 
riots — In  59  cities  of  the  United  States — cities 
cont.ilning  almost  half  the  population  of  the 
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United  States — In  the  East,  the  South,  the 
Midwest,  the  Southwest  and  the  Far  West. 
Some  of  these  eruptions  were  more  violent 
than  others.  Last  year  the  count  was  37 
cities. 

There  has  been  no  discernible  relationship 
between  the  location  or  degree  of  violence 
in  these  disorders  to  social  or  economic  or 
governmental  factors.  If  there  was  a  pattern. 
It  was  a  crazy  quilt.  It  Is  clear  from  our  ex- 
perience that  you  cannot  extinguish  a  single 
flame  In  a  general  fire.  You  must  extinguish 
the  entire  fire,  and  damp  down  all  the  sparks 
and  Ignition  points. 

The  explosion  In  Detroit  was  one  flame  In 
a  nationwide  fire.  A  spark  fell  In  Detroit,  and 
an  Ignition  took  place.  Newark  seemed  to  set 
the  sparks  flying,  but  the  elements  of  com- 
bustion were  there  before  Newark.  Detroit 
itself  dropped  sparks  on  a  half-dozen  other 
Michigan  cities.  But  the  elements  of  com- 
bustion were  there  for  many,  many  years. 

Every  city  has  its  Individual  aspects — Its 
streng^tbs  and  Its  weaknesses.  We  thought 
we  were  In  a  stronger  position  In  terms  of 
human  relations  than  many  other  cities. 
Every  outside  observer  agreed  that  we  were. 
And  I  believe  we  were.  But  the  difference 
wasn't  deep  or  fundamental  toough  to  fore- 
stall the  catastrophe.  \\  ~. 

We  In  Detroit  discovered  \a<xfiic~-^t6a<yii 
that  we  were  not.  In  the  words  fUjCne  poet 
John  Donne,  "an  Island."  We  were  a  part  of 
the  nationwide  phenomenon  of  these  erup- 
tions. The  places  where  they  occurred  were 
ahnoat  Incidental,  Just  as  the  incidents  which 
Ignited  them  were  almost  always  accidental. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  riot- 
ing In  Detroit  was  the  work  of  conspirators, 
that  police  need  more  power  to  crush  rebel- 
lions and  that  the  great  social  programs 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  Detroit  are 
now  banlurupt  failures. 

I  would  say  from  the  evidence  we  have  now 
that  the  Influence  of  the  conspirators  was 
very  small. 

I  would  say  that  Detroit  needs  more  police 
officers  but  that  our  present  laws  are  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  riot  situations. 

I  would  say  that  social  programs  are  still 
very  relevant  and  very  much  needed. 

In  the  remarks  to  follow,  we  will  touch 
on  all  of  these  matters  but  it  Is  Important 
to  understand  from  the  beginning  that 
there  are  no  single  answers  or  easy  assump- 
tions to  make  about  Detroit's  riot.  Such 
simplistic  approaches  are  too  often  part  of 
American  thinking. 

The  basic  issue  in  Detroit  is  the  same 
issue  which  is  bringing  this  nation  to  its 
most  frightenng  domestic  crisis  since  the 
Civil  War.  And  It  is  the  same  Civil  War 
issue — race — around  which  most  of  the  riot- 
ing swirls. 

But  before  getting  to  this  larger  picture, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  factors  involved 
In  Detroit's  riot. 

The  riot  began  spontaneously  and  fed  on 
the  Images  from  a  hundred  other  cities.  It 
quickly  exploded  l>eyond  the  capacity  of  the 
police  to  handle  and  roared  out  of  control. 

It  did  not  start — as  some  might  assxime — 
from  a  specific.  Justified  grievance  In  the 
Negro  community.  There  was  no  overt  act 
of  police  brutality. 

I  cannot  and  would  not  afBrm  that  every- 
thing I  did,  or  which  was  done  in  my  name 
and  by  my  authority,  during  the  hours  of 
destruction  and  violence,  was  In  every  re- 
spect the  best  that  could  have  been  done. 
Hindsight  is  a  great  Instructor.  I  have  learned 
much  from  It.  Yet,  I  cannot  honestly  say 
today  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour,  and  with  the  information  that  I  had 
at  the  time — with  rumors  having  almost  the 
authority  of  facts — that  I  could  have  done 
much  better  than  I  did. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  sure  that  even  such 
improvements  hindsight  recommends  would 
have  made  any  major  difference  in  the  re- 
sults. Could  the  Milwaukee  pattern  have  been 


applied  to  Detroit?  Perhaps.  But  it  rained 
hard  In  IiUlwaukee  the  next  night,  as  it  did 
in  Detroit  Ln  1966  when  we  had  trouble,  and 
In  both  cases,  rain  greatly  damjjened  the 
danger.  Yet  it  rained  In  Newark  without 
effect. 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  had  a  well- 
developed  and  battle-tested  riot  plan  which 
had  been  praised  and  used  as  a  model  by 
departments  all  over  the  nation.  The  de- 
partment also  was  barely  recovering  from  a 
bitter  labor  dispute  In  which  more  than 
1,000  policemen  had  called  in  sick  as  part  of 
a  strike  action.  What  effect  this  labor  dis- 
pute may  have  had  on  the  attitude  of  police 
the  first  morning  of  the  riot  is  unknown. 
But  consideration  of  it  should  not  be  dis- 
missed. 

We  have  said  that  Detroit's  riot  did  not 
start  from  a  specific  incident  which  might 
arouse  the  passions  of  a  mob.  It  also  should 
be  made  clear  that  it  did  not  start  from  the 
work  of  revolutionaries  who  Ijelong  to  the 
black  extremist  movements. 

Extremist  groups  exist  in  Detroit  and  have 
for  some  time.  They  were  involved  deeply  in 
the  1966  incident.  But  this  year,  from  all  the 
information  we  have,  they  cannot  be  credited 
with  causing  the  explosion.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
cussions among  the  extremists  were  that 
1968  was  the  year  for  Detroit. 

The  people  out  on  12th  Street  early  Sun- 
day morning  when  the  blind  pig  was  raided 
were  people  of  no  distinct  class.  There  were 
some  drunks,  some  drifters,  some  middle 
class  and  perhaps  even  some  wealthy,  some 
hustlers,  some  petty  gamblers,  some  factory 
workers,  some  prostitutes — Just  night  peo- 
ple out  for  a  late  bite  to  eat  or  a  little  vice- 
related  activity  or  on  their  way  home.  These 
people  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
extremists  as  far  as  we  know. 

Those  who  came  and  swelled  the  crowd 
to  200  apparently  were  residents  from  the 
large  number  of  apartment  buildings  near 
12th  Street.  There  is  still  no  evidence  that 
there  was  a  significant  number  of  extremists 
among  this  group. 

Police  have  arrested  one  young  man  for 
goading  that  crowd  Into  action.  But  for  one 
or  two  jjersons  to  be  able  to  turn  a  friendly 
crowd  Into  a  group  of  looters  points  to  the 
facts  that  the  seeds  of  the  powder  keg  must 
have  been  present.  There  was  a  common  at- 
mosphere which  extremists  and  non-extrem- 
ists breathed. 

That  common  atmosphere  Is  the  quality  of 
life  for  many  If  not  most  of  those  who  in- 
habit the  Negro,  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican- 
American  ghettoes  In  our  cities  across  the 
country.  These  people  have  had  the  shared 
experience  of  slum  living — not  Just  by  the 
quality  of  their  housing  conditions,  but  by 
the  quality  of  their  living  conditions.  I  mean 
the  overall  conditions  of  degradation,  dis- 
organization and  poverty — In  which  the 
young  grow  up  without  hope  of  legitimately 
sharing  in  the  supposed  fruits  of  the  affluent 
society — that  affluent  society  within  their 
sight  but  beyond  their  reach. 

It  is  this  slum  atmosphere  of  the  ghetto 
which  breeds  and  cultures  the  extremists — 
the  militant  haters,  social  outlaws  and  dem- 
agogues who  regard  the  violation  of  law  and 
violence  as  their  only  way  of  making  their 
mark  and  obtaining  their  share. 

It  is  this  atmosphere  which  was  present 
on  12th  Street  in  Detroit  that  early  Sunday 
morning,  and  elsewhere  In  Detroit  in  the 
succeeding  hoiu-s  and  days.  As  far  as  our  in- 
formation now  goes,  it  Just  happened  to  ig- 
nite and  to  explode. 

Detroit's  experience  was  that  there  was  no 
incident  and  no  rallying  point.  As  Bayard 
Rustin  recently  observed:  "Although  it  may 
be  of  some  Interest  to  search  for  a  pattern, 
no  very  profound  purpose  is  served  by  con- 
centrating on  who  struck  the  match.  There 
are  always  matches  lying  around.  We  must 
ask  why  there  was  also  a  fuse  and  why  the 
fuse  was  connected  to  a  powder  keg." 


We  can  conclude  that  in  Detroit,  the 
matches  indeed  were  lying  around. 

The  early  pictures  of  the  rioting  and  loot- 
ing— the  beginnings  early  Sunday  morning — 
showed  a  high  percentage  of  young  men.  We 
win  submit  to  you  copiefe  of  news  pictures 
taken  at  that  time.  Look  at  the  faces.  You 
will  see  mostly  young  men. 

These  young  men  are  the  fuse. 

For  the  most  part  they  have  no  experience 
in  real  productive  work.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  no  stake  in  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  life.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
no  foreseeable  future  except  among  the 
hustlers  and  minor  racketeers.  For  the  motet 
part,  they  are  cynical,  hostile,  frustrated  and 
angry  against  a  system  they  feel  has  Included 
them  out.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  filled 
with  the  bravado  of  youth  and  a  code  of  be- 
havior which  is  hostile  to  authority. 

The  extremists,  of  course,  always  turn  up. 
They  are  the  unchoSen  leaders  of  potential 
rioters. 

When  a  substantial  number  of  people  in  a 
community  come  to  feel  that  law  and  order 
is  their  enemy  and  their  oppressor,  that  com- 
munity is  in  danger.  Such  groups  exist  in 
most  of  our  communities  today. 

In  our  case.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  not 
until  looting  became  widespread  and  wa& 
Joined  in  by  whites  and  Negroes  alike,  with 
almost  a  carnival  spirit,  that  the  riot  got  out 
of  hand.  And  by  that  time.  It  was  not  Just 
young  rebels  any  more.  They  led  but  were 
followed  by  housewives  and  well-dressed  men 
In  good  cars.  Some  of  these  men  had  stood 
for  a  time  protecting  stored  and  yelling  at 
looters,  but  then  gave  up  and  Joined  the 
looting  themselves. 

Again  I  emphasize;  There  was  no  specific. 
Justified  grievance  which  sparked,  the  out- 
break. The  city  had  made  a  (maximum) 
effort  to  use  all  possible  resources  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  lessen  tension  between  the 
races  and  to  improve  housing,  education  and 
Jobs  for  the  Negro  community. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  what  we  did  could 
not  prevent  a  significantly  large  percentage 
of  our  population  from  feeling  alienated 
enough  to  violate  society's  laws. 

The  powder  keg  these  young  men  Ignited  Is 
the  social  background.  This  social  back- 
ground Is  simply  that  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  population,  oppres- 
sion and  segregation  are  still  too  much  a  part 
of  a  life. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  changes  in 
these  patterns  in  recent  years  and  in  Detroit, 
of  all  northern  American  cities,  those 
changes  have  perhaps  been  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  the  most  far  ranging. 

But  despite  this,  it  Is  clear  that  a  signif- 
icant number  of  the  American  white  middle 
class  has  never  accepted  the  Negro  as  a 
neighbor,  as  a  fellow  worker  or  as  a  con- 
tributing member  of  American  society. 

This  constant  arm's  length  treatment  does 
feed  back  through  the  entire  fabric  of 
the  Negro  community  and  creates  the  social 
background  of  estrangement  and  frustration 
that  make  up  the  larger  powder  keg. 

As  for  those  who  feel  that  the  total  answer 
to  the  situation — to  the  dangers  whose 
manifestations  we  have  seen — is  simply  mere 
guns,  clubs  and  force,  they  are  wrong, 
catastrophically  wrong. 

Of  course,  the  increased  availability  and 
more  effective  use  of  peace-keeping  forces 
is  vital  and  essential. 

But  those  who  cherish  the  thought  that 
the  situation,  nationwide,  can  be  dealt  with 
simply  by  sterner  measures  of  force  and  re- 
pression are  deluding  themselves. 

Repression,  without  channels  of  release,  Is 
a  Molotov  cocktail.  It  takes  only  one  match 
to  set  it  off,  and  then  its  destructive  effects 
can  spread   everywhere. 

WHAT    THE    MAYOR    REQUESTED 

(Note. — Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
second  portion  of  Mayor  Cavanagh's  testl- 
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mony  to  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  In  which  he  made  recom- 
mendations for  action  at  the  federal  level. 
Cavanagh  testified  as  the  spokesman  for  other 
mayors  who  privately  urged  him  to  cover 
their  needs  as  well.) 

Detroit  has  moved  effectively  and  swiftly 
to  make  the  best  use  of  existing  federal  pro- 
grams. We  have  done  a  great  deal.  There  Is 
t)0  much  more  to  be  done. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony  before  the 
RibicoS  Committee  I  said: 

"I  know  how  Inadequate  so  many  of  our 
programs  are,  and  this  is  why  I  find  It  diffi- 
cult, to  accept  (compliments)  because  I  know 
that  as  much  as  we  try,  we  really  don't  get 
down  to  the  streets.  In  all  of  our  agencies 
and  among  all  of  our  people,  we  really  aren't 
too  sure  what  Is  happening." 

We  have  programs  to  combat  poverty, 
youth  employment  and  adult  employment 
projects,  manpower  development  skills  train- 
ing centers.  Juvenile  delinquency  control  ac- 
tivities. 

No  one  has  tried  harder  to  listen  to  the 
people  of  the  streets  and  to  translate  their 
views  into  programs.  Community  relations 
programs  have  been  backed  by  strong  execu- 
tive orders  and  special  training  for  police  per- 
sonnel. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  despite  our  massive 
efforts  there  Is  an  underclass  In  our  urban 
society  who  have  not  been  reached  and  for 
whom  there  are  few  programs  which  touch 
them  and  give  them  hope. 

Since  the  riot  a  number  of  specific  steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  riot  victims  including  provision 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  the  like.  The 
private  agencies  and  Individuals  have  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  meet  these  needs. 

Within  city  government  I  have  set  up  a 
Mayor's  Development  Team  to  assure  coordi- 
nation of  our  efforts  as  a  city  goverimient  In 
meeting  emergency  needs  and  to  work  with 
others  who  are  similarly  concerned  about 
blueprinting  the  future  shape  of  our  city. 

We  must  throw  away  the  textbook  as  we 
do  this  planning.  We  must  increase  our 
efforts  to  Involve  the  community  as  we  do 
this  planning.  We  must  have  some  way  of 
reaching  the  militant  as  well  as  those  who 
have  given  us  hope. 

We  must  work  with  the  Citizens  Resources 
Committee — New  Detroit — chaired  by  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Hudson  Jr.,  as  It  seeks  to  Involve 
the  private  sector  and  encourage  Innova- 
tion by  all  levels  of  government. 

In  everything  that  has  been  said  today, 
we  have  emphasized  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  helping  to  create  the  "livable" 
city.  Local  government  has  a  role  and  a  re- 
sponsibility and  there  is  increasing  evidence 
of  an  awakening  In  the  state  halls  and  by 
businessmen. 

We  must  take  firm  measures  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order;  we  must  meet 
the  emergency  needs  caused  by  the  extensive 
damage  running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  the  riots;  we  must 
eliminate  the  causes  of  civil  disorder. 

To  restore  Ir.  /  and  order  we  must  modern- 
ize our  t:chniques  for  dealing  with  mob  ac- 
tion, adopt  the  latest  scientific  devices,  re- 
vamp our  plans  for  dealing  with  civil  dis- 
order by  planning  for  a  more  effective  and 
Bnid  governmental  response. 

I  have  requested  planning  assistance  from 
the  secretary  of  the  army  and  support  fed- 
eral legislation  which  will  grant  aid  directly 
to  the  cities  in  training,  equipping  and  pay- 
ing police  officers. 

There  Is  the  need  for  a  federal  riot  police 
force  to  be  located  in  our  major  cities  and 
to  be  a  part  of  the  local  police. 

I  have  asked  Gov.  Romney  to  consider  the 
formation  of  National  Guard  riot  battalions 
located  in  the  metropolitan  areas  to  provide 
skilled  and  speedy  response  to  civil  disorders. 

We  must  frankly  face  up  to  the  need  to 


consider  and  accept  e.  new  principle  on 
which  to  base  federal  programs  and  appro- 
priations— the  principle  of  reparation  foe 
long-standing  Injustice  dating  bac:^  to  the 
generations  preceding  ours. 

I  mean  the  injustice  of  pervasive  discrim- 
ination, and  of  the  denial  of  equal  education- 
al, vocational  and  professional  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  progress. 

This  has  gone  on  for  years  and  Is  still  with 
us.  The  price  they  have  paid  for  these  gen- 
erations of  Injustice  is  incalculable. 

Now  the  nation  must,  I  believe,  begin  to 
make  reparation — for  the  deeds  of  past  gen- 
erations, and  of  our  own. 

The  ptrlnciple  of  reparation  is  recognized 
in  International  law.  In  recent  years  the  West 
German  Republic  made  very  substantial  de- 
liveries of  goods  and  equipment  to  many 
countries  in  E\u«pe  and  most  recently  to 
Israel — in  the  name  of  the  living  and  In  the 
name  of  the  dead. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Individual  repara- 
tions in  money.  Even  In  International  repara- 
tions, the  world  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  money  alone  neither  pays  for  the  in- 
Jiirles  of  the  past  nor  buys  a  secure  future.  I 
am  talking  atx>ut  reparations  in  the  form 
of  special  work  training  programs,  special 
educational  programs,  special  community 
construction  and  reconstructlaa  programs, 
including  both  housing  and  business,  involv- 
ing efforts,  not  only  by  goveriunent,  but  by 
business,  by  private  and  public  organizations, 
by  the  schools  and  the  universities. 

We  must  reorder  our  national  priorities 
and  place  the  needs  of  oxiz  cities  high  on  the 
national  agenda  so  tlaat  the  reparations  prin- 
ciple can  have  meaning  and  effect. 

It  Is  Just  as  Important  to  our  national 
destiny  that  we  deal  with  the  cases  of  war- 
fare on  the  streets  of  America  as  It  is  to  con- 
duct a  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  must  reorganize  the  federal  estaoiisn- 
ment — the  departments  and  agencies — to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  urtmn  needs 
and  to  assure  a  coordinated  effort  which  em- 
phasizes innovation. 

We  know  we  must  write  a  new  textbook 
for  the  two  Americans  with  which  we  are 
faced. 

Block  grants  to  cities  will  provide  flexibil- 
ity and  fix  responsibility  where  it  belongs, 
right  In  the  community. 

The  funds  available  must  be  of  the  mag- 
nitude which  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
problems. 

To  propose  to  conduct  a  war  on  all  the  In- 
fluences blighting  our  \u-ban  society  with  a 
bow  and  two  arrows  will  merely  heighten 
tensions  and  lead  to  further  explosions. 

We  must  learn  much  more  about  our  prob- 
lems and  encourage  urban  research  and  in- 
novation. 

It  is  pathetic  that  we  should  spend  so 
much  money  on  attempting  to  find  cures  for 
the  ills  besetting  the  body  and  yet  have  done 
so  little  to  seek  cures  for  the  ills  of  our  urban 
society. 

We  must  engage  in  massive  programs  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  create  Jobs 
in  slum  areas  and  to  train  slum  dwellers. 

This  may  take  the  form  of  specific  tax  in- 
centives, tax  credits  or  fast  amortization  of 
factories  or  other  enterprises  In  the  slums. 

We  provide  tax  credits  for  pollution  con- 
trol devices  but  we  have  not  provided  sim- 
ilar credits  for  business  investment  which 
can  help  to  eliminate  pollution  and  stifling 
of  the  human  spirit. 

For  those  who  would  otherwise  not  be  em- 
ployed, there  is  the  need  to  emphasize  the 
role  of  the  public  employer  as  the  employer 
of  last  resort. 

There  are  many  things  which  should  be 
done  to  make  our  cities  more  beautiful  and 
more  habitable. 

Cities  do  not  have  the  funds  to  begin  to 
do  all  that  m\ist  be  done  yet  they  can  pro- 
vide meaningful  Jobs  for  those  who  will  not 
be  able  to  get  a  Job  in  the  private  market. 


This  oould  be  done  through  a  reconstruc- 
tion and  urban  public  works  act  which 
would  combine  training  with  public  sector 
activities,  and  designed  to  emphasize  em- 
ployment of  ghetto  area  residents. 

In  a  variety  of  ways  we  can  make  It  pos- 
sible for  our  nation  to  use  the  potential 
female  labor  force  by  creating  a  network  of 
day  care  service  centers  for  children  which 
will  use  the  time  to  advantage  by  giving  a 
meaningful  experience  rather  than  Just  car- 
ing for  them. 

We  must  take  steps  to  provide  insurance 
and  reinsurance  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
invest  in  or  live  In  "high-risk"  areas — Amer- 
ica's ghettos. 

Of  the  $144  million  direct  loss  during  the 
Detroit  riots,  estimated  by  the  state  Insur- 
ance commissioner,  only  (84  million  was  In- 
sured. 

Getting  Insurance  to  rebuild  or  to  create 
a  new  environment  in  the  slums  will  be  in- 
creasingly more  difficult. 

Disaster  Insurance  and  reinsurance  is  pres- 
ently available  for  crops  and  for  loss  from 
natural  disasters.  It  should  be  extended  to 
cover  riot  damage. 

We  must  assure  to  each  child  in  Amer- 
ica that  he  will  get  the  same  quality  educa- 
tion— and  it  must  be  of  a  high  quality — no 
matter  where  he  lives,  In  the  slums  or  in 
suburbia. 

The  urban  school  situation  Js  a  national 
disgrace  for  it  emphasizes  the  inequality 
which  affluence  has  made  possible. 

Public  education  must  be  equal,  quality 
education. 

There  should  be  established  an  urban  de- 
velopment fund  and  an  urban  development 
corporation  to  create  the  financial  underpin- 
ning and  the  management  capabilities 
needed  to  create  the  "livable"  city. 

The  fund  could  be  a  revolving  one  which 
encourages  Investments  in  low  cost  hous- 
ing, technological  innovation,  sliun  area 
based  industries  and  creative  solutions. 

It  should  be  a  rl|k-taklng  activity  and 
should  lean  heavily  on  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise  to  support  their  investments 
through  the  use  of  the  urban  development 
corporation. 

Encouragement  of  new  firms  and  Negro 
business  enterprises  in  slum  areas  will  pro- 
vide employment,  reduce  tensions,  stimulate 
personal  ambition  among  Negro  youths  and 
provide  a  more  stable  community  base. 

The  need  for  decent  housing  Is  obvious,  yet 
for  the  Blum  dweller  It  seems  beyond  his 
reach. 

A  low  cost  housing  program  which  empha- 
sizes home  ownership  Is  needed  and  It  must 
be  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  people  on 
welfare  to  make  the  payments. 

The  technology  exists.  The  barriers  created 
by  the  building  trades  wiU  have  to  be  over- 
come. 

The  necessary  subsidy  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  health  problems  of  slum  dwellers  are 
not  being  met  by  existing  medical  facilities. 
A  vast  exp.anslon  of  neighborhood  compre- 
hensive treatment  and  emergency  care  cen- 
ters will  eliminate  the  existing  imbalance. 

The  deep  resentment  of  those  who  take 
advantage  of  the  slum  dweller's  lack  of  so- 
phistication In  handling  money.  In  selling 
shoddy  goods,  in  overcharging  for  what  be 
gets  Is  a  source  of  discontent. 

A  consumer  services  and  consumer  protec- 
tion program  which  is  tailored  to  eliminate 
this  situation  is  required. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  census  to  be 
conducted  of  the  major  cities  of  America  in 
order  to  reveal  the  facts  about  imemploy- 
ment,  dilapidated  housing  and  to  count  every 
resident  of  the  Inner  city. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  about  the  past 
census  missing  too  many  of  these  residents. 

To  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  above  will 
require  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion 
through  exercise  of  leadership  by  the  Prest- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  great 
weight  of  bis  office. 

My  purpose  In  appearing  here  was  to  In- 
form you  of  the  needs  of  Detroit,  which  are 
the  needs  of  America's  cities. 

The  cry  from  the  ghetto  can  no  longer  go 
unheeded.  While  some  may  thlnlc  that  they 
have  responded  to  this  cry,  the  response  has 
been  small  and  slow  In  relation  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  needs. 

You  have  learned  something  about  De- 
troit and  its  people.  We  have  described  the 
riot  and  attempted  to  Identify  the  causes. 
We  have  tried  to  convey  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  possesses  us.  The  urgency  must  grip 
the  conscience  of  this  nation  and  of  Its 
leaders. 

Detroit  has  been  called  a  city  of  hope  In  the 
past — hope  that  the  problems  of  our  cities 
could  be  solved,  that  the  urban  sprawl  could 
be  managed. 

That  hope  still  lives.  But  fiUauing  that 
hope  is  not  just  Detroit's  problem.  It  Is  the 
nation's.  It  will  take  an  aroused  nation, 
mobilizing  all  Its  resources,  to  solve  this 
problem.  It  exists  coast  to  coast  and  border 
to  border. 

Stokely  Carmlchael  has  called  me  an 
"Idiot"  for  saying  that  the  Negro  problem 
could  be  solved  In  a  capitalist  society. 

I  BtUl  maintain  it  can  be  solved.  We  must 
do  It.  The  future  of  this  nation  hangs  In  the 
balance. 


PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORIC  SITES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Dalltis  Morning  News 
of  August  8,  1967.  contained  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  Walter  B.  Moore,  Texas 
Alumnae  editor,  concerning  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  sites  and  buildings 
through  the  civic-minded  efforts  of 
Texas  cities  and  their  residents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, I  have  sponsored  and/or  co- 
sponsored  measures  designed  to  assist  in 
such  preservation,  particularly  in  our 
urban  renewal  areas.  Encouragement 
from  the  Federal  level  can  of  course  ac- 
complish Just  a  fraction  of  what  In- 
dividual city  and  State  initiative  and 
Interest  can  accomplish. 

It  is  indeed  important  to  us  all,  I  feel, 
that  the  Nation's  history  and  early  cul- 
ture be  adequately  preserved.  I  am  cer- 
tainly hopeful  this  local  approach  trend 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  Moore 
continues.  I  ask  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TrxAS   Todat:    Histobt-Minded   Houston 
(By  Walter  B.  Moore) 

Fast-growing  cities  of  Texas  are  displaying 
an  admirable  ability  to  look  forward  and 
backward  at  the  same  time.  San  Antonio's 
HanisFair  "68  is,  of  course,  the  leading  cur- 
rent example  of  a  tribute  to  the  past  and  a 
vision  of  tomorrow.  If  it  comes  up  to  expec- 
tations, San  Antonio's  250th  birthday  party 
should  provide  brighter  years  to  come  for 
Texas'  third-largest  metropolis. 

Fort  Worth  is  another  city  that  is  doing  a 
lot  to  display  Its  history.  The  downtown 
Heritage  Hall,  with  reproductions  of  scenes 
from  the  turbulent  past,  Is  one  example.  Log 
cabins  restored  In  a  city  park  are  another. 

Austin's  Old  Bakery  on  Congress  Avenue 
Is  another  example  and  there  are  others  in 
the  capital.  Dallas,  of  course,  has  its  Wax 
Museum  and  many  public  mxiseums  at  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas,  though  we  sometimes 
wonder  If  this  city's  citizens  are  as  appre- 
ciative of  its  history  as  are  those  in  many 
other  cities. 


Houston,  which  can  never  be  accused  of 
lack  of  aggressiveness  In  trying  to  beat  the 
world  In  growth,  also  Is  among  the  Texas 
leaders  In  preserving  the  past.  The  current 
Issue  of  Houston,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce magazine,  mentions  two  Interesting 
examples. 

Harris  County  Heritage  Society  has  started 
building  a  replica  of  the  "long  row"  of  shops 
that  were  found  along  Houston's  Main  Street 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Houston  Junior  League  and  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sorority  contributed  to  the  building 
fund  which  will  amount  to  $50,000.  The  City 
of  Houston  donated  the  land,  on  Bagby 
Street  between  Dallas  and  Lamar  Streets. 

There  will  be  replicas  of  Houston's  first 
library,  the  Capitol  of  the  Republic  when  it 
was  In  Houston,  a  barber  shop,  a  general 
store,  the  first  theater  and  other  antebellum 
buildings. 

Allen's  Landing  Park  Is  another  Houston 
historic  spot.  This  Is  where  Houston's  found- 
ers, Johu  K.  and  Augustus  C.  Allen,  built 
their  trading  post  the  year  Texas  gained  its 
Independence.  They  selected  the  place  where 
Buffalo  and  White  Oak  Bayous  converged. 
They  thought  that  it  was  a  natural  turning 
basin  for  ships  coming  from  the  Gulf.  (This 
Is  more  than  four  miles  east  of  the  present 
Houstin  Ship  Channel  Turning  Basin,  part 
of  the  nation's  third-largest  port.) 

Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
working  since  1963  on  making  this  into  a 
park.  Recently  the  $100,000  project  was  dedi- 
cated. Sam  Houston's  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Morrow  Decker,  unveiled  a  market 
commemorating  the  history  of  the  port. 

That  history  really  began  on  Jan.  26,  1837, 
when  the  steamer  Laura  docked  at  Allen's 
Landing.  Now,  a  private  operator  is  running 
an  old-fashioned  boat,  called  the  Laura  II, 
along  the  channel  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors. 

Earlier,  the  Heritage  Society  restored  four 
beautiful,  historic  homes  and  opened  them 
to  visitors  In  the  heart  of  downtown  Hous- 
ton, near  the  city's  fine  new  cultural  center. 

Such  things  are  going  to  help  the  tourist 
business,  of  course.  But  we  hope  even  more 
that  they  will  stimulate  other  Texans  to 
preserve  their  history.  It  will  be  especially 
fine  if  more  of  the  beautiful  old  homes,  such 
as  some  of  those  in  Gonzales,  are  restored. 

Mrs.  Ima  Hogg  of  Houston.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  McDermott  of  Dallas  and  a  few  oth- 
ers are  setting  fine  examples. 

Texas  needs  many  more  such  citizens.  It 
needs  concerted  efforts,  probably  a  perma- 
nent foundation,  to  choose  places  of  genuine 
historic  interest  and  provide  some  funds 
that  will  stimulate  Texans  to  act.  Texas 
State  Historical  Survey  Committee,  working 
through  county  committees,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  mark  historical  sites.  But  there's 
much  more  to  be  done  and  the  time  Is  short 
to  save  many  structures. 


DEDICATION  OP  SOUTH  PASS  CITY, 
WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Jerry  A.  O'Cal- 
laghan.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Legislation 
and  Cooperative  Relations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Liand  Management,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  South  Pass  City.  Wyo..  last  month. 
South  Pass  City  and  the  South  Pass 
itself  are  historic  landmarks,  not  only 
to  Wyoming,  but  to  the  entire  United 
States.  They  played  a  particularly  signif- 
icant role  in  that  most  American  develop- 
ment, sometimes  called  Westering.  The 
State  of  Wyoming  has  now  created  the 
Old  South  Pass  Historical  Preserve,  has 
purchsised  South  Pass  City,  and  has 
launched  a  program  to  preserve  and 
manage  this  landmark. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Significance  of  South  Pass 
(Remarks  of  Jerry  A.  O'Callaghan,  Chief, 
Of^ce  of  Legislation  and  Cooperative  Re- 
lations, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  at 
the  dedication  of  South  Pass  City.  July  16, 
1967) 

I  did  not  come  the  2,300  miles  from  the 
Potomac  estuary  to  this  mountain  pass  to 
tell  you  what  you  know  as  well  as  I.  We  are 
standing  on  historic  ground.  That  would  be 
a  case  of  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle,  or  oil 
to  Casper,  or  possibly  Jade  to  Lander. 

The  dedication  of  South  Pass  City  by  the 
Old  South  Pass  Hlsoric  Preserve  Commission 
does  give  us  an  occasion  to  think  again  about 
the  significance  of  South  Pass. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  I  would  like 
to  deal  with  an  equally  pleasant  task. 

I  convey  greetings  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  coid  Boyd  L.  Rasmus- 
sen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  preservation  and  restoration 
of  historic  sites  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Third  Conservation  Wave  now 
washing  over  our  land. 

Secretary  TJdall  has  been  a  prime  mover 
in  this  new  conservation.  He  regrets  that  a 
very  heavy  schedule  does  not  permit  him 
to  be  present  today.  He  compliments  you  on 
the  Initiative  that  the  people  of  Wyoming 
have  taken  to  restore  and  preserve  the  his- 
toric values  of  South  Pass. 

Boyd  Rasmussen,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  is  a  career  public 
land  administrator.  He  takes  Intense  per- 
sonal interest  in  anticipating  the  newer  uses 
of  the  public  lands.  The  cooperation,  between 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Old  South  Pass  Historical  Preserve  Commis- 
sion, an  agency  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we 
hope  points  the  way  to  further  efforts  to 
highlight  the  historic  dimensions  of  the 
public  lands. 

As  all  American  school  children  learn  In 
about  the  second  month  of  their  first  year 
in  the  primary  school,  Christopher  Columbiis 
discovered  the  New  World  while  looking  for 
the  Far  E!ast.  Even  after  It  had  become  im- 
pressed on  the  E^iropean  mind  that  a  New 
World  two  continents  big  rested  between 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  the  attraction  of 
reaching  the  Far  East  by  sailing  west  lost 
little  of  its  pull.  One  of  the  reasons  the  East 
Coast  of  North  America  was  so  thoroughly 
explored  was  an  almost  constant  search  by 
mariners  for  a  fabled  Northwest  Passage  that 
would  lead  to  Asia  and  its  riches. 

As  these  hardy  mariners  nosed  Into  every 
bay,  inlet  and  estuary  on  the  E^t  Coast 
looking  for  the  sea  passage  that  ^lould  lead 
to  Asia,  2,500  or  so  miles  to  the  West  near 
the  origin  of  three  great  river  systems  the 
Missouri,  the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado, 
a  land  passage  awaited.  The  Laramlde  revolu- 
tion of  the  Late  Cretaceous  threw  up  the 
oordlUeran  crests  of  the  Rockies.  The  sub- 
sequent erosion,  if  I  have  grasped  my  geology 
correctly,  of  the  Tertiary  era  left  an  80  mile 
saddle  between  the  crests  of  the  Wind  Rivers 
on  the  northwest  and  the  Sierra  Madres  on 
the  Southeast.  At  the  northern  edge  of  this 
saddle  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Sweet- 
water the  erosion  had  left  a  long  gradual 
slope.  Its  ascent  from  the  east  was  so  gentle 
that  John  C.  Fremont  compared  it  to  "the 
ascent  of  Capitol  Hill  from  the  Avenue  at 
Washington." 

In  two  fateful  decades  300,000  Americans 
trekked  up  this  ascent  and  descended  the 
Pacific  side. 

The  numbers  of  these  people  are  not  so 
important  as  the  goal  they  sought  and  won. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  settle  Oregon, 
California,  and  Utah.  They  won,  giving  there- 
by a  continental  dimension  to  American  rep- 
resentative democracy.  This  continental  di- 
mension is  the  great  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  world.  We  did  not  Invent 
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marketplace  democracy.  The  Athenians  did. 
We  did  not  Invent  representative  government. 
The  English  did.  Before  the  United  States, 
direct  democracy  had  not  proved  itself  be- 
yond the  dty-state.  Representative  democ- 
racy had  not  proved  Itself  beyond  an  Island. 
The  settlement  of  the  Northern  American 
continent  proved  for  the  time  at  least  that 
a  continent  spanning  people  could  govern 
themselves  and  still  remain  one  people. 

South  Pass  was  the  pre-eminent  mountain 
pass  of  this  Westward  Movement.  Of  the 
thousands  who  guided  the  wagons  or  pushed 
their  hand  carts  through  this  pass,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  hopes  was  thlnldng  of  a  farm 
In  Oregon,  a  haven  In  Utah,  a  gold  claim  In 
California.  Many  also  thought  beyond  to  an 
ever  beckoning  Asia.  If  our  fate  In  the  world 
today  Is  inseparably  tied  Into  Asia  one  of  the 
links  In  the  long  chain  of  events  and  forces 
would  have  to  be  South  Pass.  For  i,he  men, 
women,  and  children  who  trekked  through 
had  found  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Although  he  seemingly  did  not  appreciate 
Its  potential  as  a  migration  route,  the  first 
American  to  traverse  this  pass  was  Robert 
Stuart.  He  was  returning  from  a  little  bit  of 
empire  building  at  Astoria.  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  attempting  to  establish  ^ilmself  in  the 
fur  trade  which  was  part  of  the  China  trade 
at  that  time. 

Stuart  had  gone  to  Astoria  by  sea.  It  fell 
on  him  to  lead  a  party  eastward  overland  to 
report  a  disaster  to  John  Jacob  Astor.  His 
trade  ship,  the  Tonquin,  had  been  destroyed 
by  Indian  attack  in  British  Columbia. 

Stuart,  a  young  Scotsman  brought  up  in 
the  f\ir  trade,  had  heard  of  "a  pass  to  the 
south"  leading  more  directly  to  St.  Louis,  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  trans-Mississippi 
West.  He  headed  east.  After  delays  and  diffi- 
culties he  arrived  on  the  western  approaches 
to  the  pass  on  October  22,  1812.  Stuart 
passed  south  and  east  of  the  part  of  the  pass 
the  inunigrants  would  follow. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  human  con- 
dition Is  that  we  more  often  than  not  don't 
know  when  we  are  making  history.  In  his 
meticulous  account  Stuart  gives  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  realized  what  he 
had  discovered. 

Twelve  years  later  William  Ashley  certain- 
ly realized  the  Importance  of  what  his  men, 
Jededlah  Smith  and  Thomas  Pitzpatrick, 
had  discovered.  In  the  terms  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, the  fur  trade,  he  saw  an  opportunity 
at  South  Pass.  He  introduced  an  innovation 
in  the  fur  trade,  substituting  the  annual 
traders'  rendezvous  for  the  fixed  trading  post. 
He  and  his  men  quickly  seized  up  South 
Pass  as  the  key  topographic  feature. 

For  15  years,  from  1825  until  1840,  the 
heyday  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade, 
the  annual  rendezvous  was  held  near  South 
Pass. 

One .  of  my  prize  possessions  is  a  set  of 
Remington  color  prints.  They  adorn  my  of- 
fice walls  in  Washington.  One  of  my  favorites 
Is  called  "The  Gathering  of  the  Trappers." 
There  has  been  so  much  written  about 
Remington.  I  suppose  I  could  look  up  the 
origin  of  this  print.  Even  without  looking  it 
up  I  am  convinced  that  portrays  a  great 
strip  of  country  here  at  South  Pass. 

Even  before  the  mountain  men  were  fin- 
ished with  their  rendezvous,  others  were 
using  South  Pass  to  demonstrate  its  other 
uses.  Captain  Bonneville,  on  leave  from  the 
army,  tried  his  hand  in  the  fur  trade.  He 
brought  wagons  through  the  Pass. 

The  mountain  men's  rendezvous  of  1835 
was  notable  in  that  two  men  of  the  cloth, 
Samuel  Parker  and  Marcus  Whitman,  were 
present  to  remind  the  mountain  men  that 
organized  society  was  not  far  behind  them. 
The  next  year  the  missionaries  were  back 
and  the  message  should  have  been  even 
clearer  that  organized  society  was  close  be- 
hind. 

Marcus  Whitman  was  back  with  his  bride. 
Narcissus,  and  Henry  Spalding  had  his  bride, 


Eliza.  Captain  Bonneville  had  shown  that 
wagons  could  come  across  South  Pass;  Nar- 
cissus Whitman  and  Eliza  Spalding  proved 
that  wagons  and  women  could  make  the  trek. 
It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  these  two  ladies 
should  have  been  at  South  Pass  even  before 
that  Intrepid  explorer  and  army  officer,  John 
C.  Fremont.  He  came  to  South  Pass  In  1842 
"to  describe  and  fix  in  position  the  South 
Pass.  .  .  ."  Fremont  did  not  discover  South 
Pass.  He  did,  however,  have  a  facile  pen  and 
an  expansionist  senator  for  a  father-in-law. 
His  report,  printed  by  the  Government  and 
widely  distributed,  gave  widespread  publicity 
to  this  mountain  corridor 

Just  at  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  fur  trade 
the  immigrants  began  coming  through.  The 
first  wagon  train  to  California  came  through 
In  1841.  While  there  would  be  migrations  of 
greater  size,  the  1843  migration  to  Oregon 
was  the  crucial  one.  It  tipped  the  scale  for 
American  predominance  at  least  south  of 
the  Col'imbla  River. 

For  two  decades  South  Pass  was  a  great 
transportation  corridor.  The  immigrant 
trains  of  the  1840's  and  1850's  were  succeeded 
by  commercial  freighters.  The  romantic  Pony 
Express  operated  through  the  Pass  for  a 
brief  eighteen  months,  followed  by  the  less 
romantic  but  technologically  far  advanced 
telegraph  lines  In  the  early  1860's. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  In  the  Pass  in 
1842.  Its  brief  burst  of  glory  as  a  mining 
center  came,  however,  in  the  years  straddling 
1870.  The  placers  were  high-graded  and  the 
boom  faded  as  rapidly  as  it  appeared,  but  it 
was  a  great  show  while  it  lasted. 

Atlantic  City  provided  Wyoming  with  its 
first  brewery  and  an  opera  house.  South 
Pass  City  had  its  brief  day  in  the  sun  as 
the  largest  community  in  Wyoming  Territory 
and  county  seat  of  Sweetwater  County.  It 
boasted  five  hotels,  three  meat  markets,  two 
bakeries,  four  law  firms,  and  thirteen  saloons. 

One  of  the  citizens  was  Esther  Hobart 
Morris,  a  strong-minded  lady  and  success- 
ful business  woman.  The  legal  fetters  placed 
on  women's  business  and  legal  affairs  had  cut 
deeply  into  her  strong  spirit.  As  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  first  territorial  legislature, 
Mrs.  Morris,  general  Interpretation  has  It, 
gave  a  tea  party  at  which  she  secured  the 
promise  of  the  hopeful  nominees  for  the  in- 
troduction of  women's  suffrage.  True  to  his 
promise  or  his  convictions,  William  Bright, 
successful  in  the  South  Pass  canvass,  spon- 
sored and  carried  through  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Act.  To  make  the  record  complete, 
however,  we  might  note  in  passing  that  one 
of  its  chief  opponents  was  also  from  South 
Pass  City.  Mrs.  Morris  did  not  have  to  wait 
long  to  assume  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
suffrage.  She  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  this  lively  mining  community  and 
served  eight  months.  I  am  really  not  recit- 
ing this  to  tell  you  things  you  well  know 
better  than  1. 1  do  feel  some  responsibility  to 
let  you  know  that  I  know. 

As  the  Immigrant  age  passed  away  South 
Pass  was  used  in  reverse — not  so  much  of 
men  but  of  animals.  The  Wyoming  ranges 
were  stocked  in  part  by  cattle  out  of  Oregon 
brought  East  through  the  South  Pass  and 
similarly  sheep  were  brought  In  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. 

In  this  latter  stage,  however,  South  Pass 
was  playing  a  secondary  role  as  a  transporta- 
tion corridor.  South  Pass  was  by-passed  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad.  I'm  indebted  to  Al  Larson,  dean  of 
Wyoming's  historians,  for  pointing  out  to  me 
General  GrenvlUe  Dodge's  analysis  of  the  de- 
cision to  carry  the  Union  Pacific  more  south- 
erly. The  engineering  factors  were  the  most 
favorable  at  South  Pass.  Other  considera- 
tions: a  somewhat  shorter  distance,  closer 
proximity  to  Denver,  and  the  more  easily 
identified  coal  beds  left  South  Pass  out  of 
running  for  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  great  essay 
"The  Significance  of  the  American  Frontier 


In  American  History"  converted  the  study 
of  the  frontier  from  the  episodic  and  roman- 
tic to  the  systematic  and  institutional.  He 
used  South  Pass  as  one  of  his  bench  marks. 

With  this  kind  of  history.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  National  Park  Service  would 
recommend  South  Pass  as  a  National  His- 
toric Landmark.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior made  It  completely  official  on  January 
20,  1961.  The  National  Historic  Land  Marker 
Is  placed  Just  several  miles  from  here. 

Carved  into  the  facade  In  the  National 
Archives  In  Washington  Is  the  prophesy  that 
"The  Past  Is  Prologue."  As  an  historian  I  am 
professionally  dedicated  to  the  delineation  of 
the  past.  As  a  Government  official  involved  in 
public  land  management  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  I  am  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  future.  Responding  to  new  in- 
terests in  the  public  lands,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  Wyoming  office  haa  re- 
cently published  a  map  of  The  Wildlife  and 
Recreation  on  the  Public  Lands  in  Central 
Wyoming.  A  quick  look  at  this  map  shows  a 
preponderance  of  public  lands  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  historic  Pass.  The 
American  people,  including  those  in  Wyom- 
ing, are  finding  new  uses  for  these  old  public 
lands.  Ed  Plerson,  our  State  Director,  was 
telling  me  not  so  long  ago  that  so  many 
Wyoming  families  had  taken  up  the  scien- 
tific hobby  of  searching  for  fossilized  fish 
that  it  may  soon  become  necessary  to  set  out 
special  digging  areas  to  assvire  their  conser- 
vation while  protecting  other  values. 

Our  Director,  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen,  was 
speaking  not  far  from  here  last  month  to  the 
Western  Governors  at  their  Conference  in 
West  Tellowstone,  Montana.  He  pointed  to 
the  possibility  that  some  Western  sites  had 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  Williamsburg 
of  the  Plains.  He  went  on  to  explain  that 
fidelity  to  historic  authenticity  as  well  as  the 
possible  use  of  these  sites  as  tourist  attrac- 
tions would  demand  ade<:iUate  capital  and 
skillful  management.  He  went  on  to  indicate 
the  need  for  a  systems  approach.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  these  interlocking  systems  there 
would  be  a  place  for  private  ent(*prise,  State 
Initiative,  and  Federal  responsibility. 

Here  at  South  Pass  City  we  have,  I  think, 
a  classic  example  of  what  Director  Rasmussen 
was  talking  about.  The  State  of  Wyoming 
has  now  created  the  Old  South  Pass  His- 
torical Preserve.  The  people  of  Wyoming, 
through  their  Wyoming  75th  Anniversary 
Commission,  have  used  the  proceeds  for  the 
purchase  of  Old  South  Pass  City.  The  people 
of  Wyoming  are  launched  on  providing  capi- 
tal and  management. 

I  am  personally  very  proud  of  the  coopera- 
tion that  Ed  Plerson,  our  State  Director,  and 
Don  Calhoun,  our  Lander  District  manager, 
have  shown  in  working  with  you.  As  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  enterprise  they 
have  classified  a  biiffer  zone  around  Old 
South  Pass  City  looking  to  its  eventual 
transfer  to  the  State  or  the  Commission.  They 
have  embarked  on  a  program  of  determining 
the  validity  of  the  numerous  mining  claims 
In  this  area.  As  they  push  forward  on  the 
multiple  use  planning  for  the  public  lands  in 
Old  South  Pass,  Wyoming,  BLM'ers  will  co- 
ordinate particularly  with  regard  to  recre- 
ation development. 

Your  dedication  of  Old  South  Pass  His- 
torical Preserve  today  is  one  response  to  the 
Third  Conservation  Wave  which,  as  I  have 
said  earlier.  Is  washing  over  the  land.  Restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  historic  sites  and  a 
concern  for  natural  beauty  are  Its  hallmarks. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clear  about  these 
new  concerns  it  is  that  they  cannot  be  the 
exclusive  concern  of  any  one  level  of  govern- 
ment or  even  of  government  collectively. 
These  concerns  are  properly  for  people  and 
government  together. 

Today  we  have  honored  unknown  thou- 
sands and  several  sturdy  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  Old  South  Pass.  We  honor  them 
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eaaentUUy  bec*uM  thtj  adsed  the  oppor- 
txmlty  tb«t  their  tlmee  ami  drcumttances 
put  before  them.  Todtty,  c»n  we  do  lees 
th*a  Mlae  the  opportunity  that  our  Uixms 
and  our  drcnunetancee  piece  before  ue — that 
la,  to  provide  a  proper  regard  for  our  hlatory 
while  preparing;  for  the  future  by  the  careful 
nurture  of  our  Nation's  bounty. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  CARDINALS  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM— OWNER  AND  PLAYER 
SPORTSMANSHIP  AT  ITS  BEST 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Monday  night,  on  national  television,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  football  team  of  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  defeat  the  Baltimore  Colts,  the 
first  defeat  for  the  latter  in  a  preseason 
game  since  1964. 

More  important,  they  saw  a  fine  new 
young  quarterback,  but  one  who  still  has 
far  to  go  if  he  la  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
Charley  Johnson. 

In  this  connection,  everyone  in  Mis- 
souri is  mighty  proud  of  Charley,  and 
also  of  Charles  and  WlUlam  Bldwlll, 
owners  of  the  Cardinals. 

With  the  premise  that  Johnson  would 
be  calling  the  Cardinal  signals.  Sports 
magazine  predicted  that  this  year  they 
would  win  the  division  championship. 
Now,  however,  the  experts  admit  that 
prediction  may  weD  have  to  be  revised. 

After  last  night  one  cannot  be  sure, 
however,  because  even  though  Charley 
Johnson  has  now  gone  on  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Army  for  2  years,  his  team- 
mates have  Just  demonstrated  they  do 
not  intend  to  let  him  down. 

Equally  important,  and  a  credit  to  all 
sports.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  two  men  who 
own  this  club — Charles  "Stormy"  Bid- 
will  and  his  brother  BUI. 

Charles  Bidwill's  reaction  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  comes  as  a  blow  to  the  Cardinals, 
aa  It  would  to  any  NFL  Club  that  lost  Its 
number  one  quarterback.  However,  we  real- 
ize that  Charley  has  a  primary  obligation  to 
his  country,  and  we  must  put  our  personal 
feelings  behind  any  call  by  our  Nation. 

Charley  Johnson  himself  stated: 

I'm  ready  to  go  Into  the  Army  right  now. 

But  I'm  determined  to  come  back  to  pro 

football. 

Everybody  in  Missouri  is  proud  of  these 
three  men  and  their  teams. 

Johnson  began  his  active  duty  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  on  August  22;  and  after  basic 
training  he  is  to  be  stationed  in  Hamp- 
ton. Va.  Johnson  has  completed  most  of 
the  requirements  for  his  doctorate  in 
chemical  engineering — an  all-around 
All  American. 

Charley  Johnson's  thousands  of  fans, 
also  his  teammates,  will  feel  his  loss 
deeply.  But  the  spirit  with  which  John- 
son and  the  BidwlUs  have  accepted  his 
call  is  an  example  for  all  people  who 
are  interested  in  sports  and  sportsman- 
ship. 

THE  NEED  TO  DIVERT  TRANSAT- 
LANTIC AIR  PLIGHTS  PROM  NEW 
YORK  AND  BOSTON 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  airplane 
traffic  along  the  east  coast  becomes  a 
greater  safety  hazard  each  day,  to  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  to  those  below  in 
homes  and  offices. 


One  possiUe  way  to  reduce  air  trafOc 
over  major  east  coast  cities  would  be  to 
divert  transatlantic  flights  to  auxiliary 
fields  away  from  congested  areas. 

A  year  ago,  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 
of  Maine,  suggested  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  feasibility  of  developing  the  Dow — 
Bangor,  Maine — ^Alr  Force  Base  into 
such  an  auxiliary  for  transatlantic 
filghts  to  and  from  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  Bangor  facility  will  be  deac- 
tivated next  July  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

Governor  Curtis'  suggestion  has  merit. 
Bangor  Is  400  miles  nearer  Europe  than 
New  York  and  200  miles  nearer  than 
Boston.  Bangor  is  on  the  great  circle 
route  to  Europe,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  invested  more  than  $83  mil- 
lion in  the  field's  facilities,  which  can 
handle  any  kind  of  Jet  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 

Furthermore,  Bangor  is  free  of  con- 
gestion, both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  and  could  be  served  by  feeder 
lines  to  the  hometowns  of  transatlantic 
passengers,  with  a  minimum  of  confu- 
sion. 

I  repeated  Governor  Curtis'  suggestion 
recently  to  Transportation  Secretary 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  He  responded  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  appropriate  to  expand  the 
scope  of  his  Department's  planning 
studies  to  include  Bangor. 

Secretary  Boyd  said  that  passenger 
and  freight  facilities  would  have  to  be 
built  at  Bangor,  and  that  no  airline  other 
than  Northeast  has  expressed  laterest  in 
serving  Bangor. 

I  was  disturbed  by  Mr.  Boyd's  answer. 
The  Bangor  facility  has  many  buildings 
which  could  be  adapted  to  passenger  and 
freight  needs.  Even  if  new  construction 
were  necessary,  these  costs  would  be  only 
a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build 
a  completely  new  airport,  such  &s  has 
been  suggested  for  New  York,  including 
access  roads  and  land  acquisition. 

Furthermore,  until  a  Transportation 
Department  study  determined  that 
transatlantic  operations  at  Bangor  were 
feasible,  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
any  other  airline  to  express  an  interest 
in  serving  Bangor. 

Most  distressing  of  all  is  the  type  of 
development  the  Department  Is  consider- 
ing for  the  relief  of  air  congestion. 

PAA  Administrator  William  P.  McKee 
reports  that  his  agency  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  air  travel  safer 
by  trying  to  reduce  traffic  at  airports. 
At  the  same  time.  General  McKee  is 
talking  about  building  new  airports  to 
serve  urban  areas  whose  sides  already 
are  crowded. 

Let  us  look  at  New  York  City.  One  day 
last  year,  104  planes  were  counted  cir- 
cling the  three  airports  simultaneously. 
Now  a  fourth  airport  is  being  considered 
for  New  York. 

This  approach  may  be  the  traditional 
one,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  whole 
answer. 

It  takes  several  years  to  build  a  major 
new  airport,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  by  the  time  the  fourth  New  York 
airport  had  been  completed,  the  average 
runway  delay  at  Kennedy  International 
would  be  more  than  1 V2  hours.  In  addi- 
tion, a  fourth  airport  would  only  increase 


air  traffic.  Increase  chances  for  midair 
collisions,  and  add  to  the  overall  incon- 
venience and  travel  time  of  passengers. 

Diverting  transatlantic  flights  away 
from  New  York,  to  Bangor  and  elsewhere, 
is  one  way  to  help  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  to  improve  passenger 
service. 

Of  all  transatlantic  passengers  using 
Kennedy  International,  only  a  third  live 
in  the  New  York  City  region.  However, 
two-thirds  of  all  transatlantic  flights 
land  or  take  off  at  Elennedy. 

This  means  that  two-thirds  of  all 
those  persons  now  forced  to  use  Kennedy 
International  could  be  served  as  con- 
veniently and  more  safely  at  an  airport 
far  removed  from  New  York. 

At  Bangor,  for  instance,  the  transat- 
lantic traveler  would  be  spared  the 
crowded  terminal,  the  long  lines  for 
tickets,  and  the  long  walk  to  the  feeder 
airline  counter.  Once  aboard,  his  trip 
would  not  be  delayed  because  his  plane 
was  forced  to  wait  In  line  to  take  off. 
And  at  all  times  in  the  air  over  Bangor, 
he  would  be  safer  because  there  would 
be  far  less  air  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  who  flies  fre- 
quently or  who  reads  the  press  reports 
of  air  disasters  is  insensitive  to  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  air  travel,  caused  by 
congestion. 

The  question  we  all  ask  Is  how  the 
Transportation  Department,  the  Federal 
Aeronautics  Administrations,  ,and  our 
States  and  cities  are  planning  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Judging  from  what  we  see  today,  we 
were  not  planning  properly  5  years  ago. 
Judging  from  Secretary  Boyd's  response 
to  my  suggestion  for  utilizing  Bangor,  I 
question  whether  we  are  applying  much 
commonsense  to  the  problem  today. 

One  thing  is  clear:  with  50  percent 
more  people  expected  to  be  flying  in  1971, 
the  problem  Is  getting  more  critical 
quickly.  I  believe  that  Secretary  Boyd 
and  others  responsible  for  air  safety  are 
not  meeting  their  responsibility  to  the 
public  if  they  are  not  studying  every  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  traditional  plan- 
ning. 
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FOREIGN    LOAN    TERMS    PENALIZE 
THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  has  made  an  analysis,  at 
my  direction,  of  the  loan  agreements  for 
foreign  economic  assistance  entered  into 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment from  1963  through  fiscal  year 
1966  in  order  to  obtain  an  approximation 
of  the  amount  of  money  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  save  because  of  the  higher  in- 
terest rates  on  these  loans  required  by 
the  1963  legislation.  This  analysis  showed 
that  344  loan  agreements  were  made  with 
foreign  coimtries  from  1963  until  Sep- 
tember 1966  amounting  to  $4,643,000,000, 
at  rates  of  interest  of  2  percent  or  higher. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  loan  agree- 
ments with  a  value  of  $1,366,000,000  were 
made  at  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent;  173 
loan  agreements  were  made  at  2 ',2  per- 
cent with  a  value  of  $2,817,000,000;  and 
53  loan  agreements  were  made  with  a 
value  of  $461,000,000  at  interest  rates  in 
excess  of  2*2  percent. 


The  higher  rates  of  interest  put  into 
effect  since  1963  will  result  in  a  savings 
to  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  estimated  at 
$1,750,000,000  over  the  life  of  the  loans. 

Prior  to  1963  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  negotiate  loan  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  at  negligible  rates 
of  interest.  The  loans  often  ran  for  30  to 
40  years.  No  repayments  on  principal  and 
no  interest  charges  accrued  for  a  grace 
period  of  10  years.  Interest  charges  on 
the  loans  subsequent  to  the  grace  period 
were  generally  set  at  three- fourths  of 
1  percent.  At  that  time  the  Treasury's 
cost  of  borrowing  money  to  flnsmce  these 
loans  was  about  4  percent. 

In  1963  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Simpson,  Ervin, 
Moss,  Cannon,  Dominick,  Morse,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Bible,  and  Smathers,  which 
would  have  required  that  foreign  assist- 
ance loans  bear  interest  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  United  States  itself  must 
pay  to  borrow  money. 

At  that  time  I  made  the  following  re- 
marlu: 

In  1961 — ^wlth  the  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 — there  was  a  loud 
fanfare  of  publicity  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  was  being  put  on  a  hard-loan  policy. 
We  were  told  at  that  time  that  henceforth 
development  loans  would  be  repayable  In 
dollars  rather  than  In  local  currencies.  We 
were  told  that  loans  would  replace  grants, 
against  which  there  had  been  increasing  ob- 
jections in  the  Congress. 

I  must  point  out  that  at  the  time  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  glaring 
deficiencies  in  the  bill — the  absolute  discre- 
tion given  to  the  Administrator  of  the  AID 
program  to  fix  repayment  terms,  including 
Interest  rates. 

Despite  this  warning,  the  bill  passed  with- 
out closing  the  gap — without  giving  the 
guidelines  to  the  foreign  aid  administrator 
as  to  the  terms  to  be  lmix)sed  under  de- 
velopment loans. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1961  Act,  $1,315,- 
775,000  in  development  loans  have  been  made 
on  terms  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  in- 
terest, repayment  In  40  years,  with  prelimi- 
nary grace  periods  of  10  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pour  percent  per  anniun  interest  is  a  con- 
servative figure  for  the  cost  of  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  Government.  Figuring  even 
more  conservatively,  let  us  assume  a  figure 
of  3V^  percent  interest  as  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  money  borrowed  to 
enable  it  to  make  these  loans.  Not  figuring 
interest  on  Interest,  it  will  cost  the  United 
States  over  the  next  forty  years  approxi- 
mately $780  million  to  make  these  loans  In 
the  stun  of  $1.3  billion. 

While  my  amendment  was  not 
adopted,  it  did  serve  to  bring  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  disparity  in  in- 
terest rates  on  economic  assistance  loans, 
and  the  Congress  did  enact  a  new 
amendment  In  1963  which  raised  the  In- 
terest rates  on  development  loans  sub- 
stantially. Minimum  interest  rates  dur- 
ing the  grace  period  were  set  at  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  and  at  2  percent 
during  the  subsequent  amortization 
period. 

In  1964  I  again  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  require  that  foreign  aid  loans 
carry  an  interest  rate  which  would  equsJ 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrow- 
ing money  to  make  these  loans.  At  that 
time  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that— 


Hope  was  expressed  in  the  previous  debate, 
when  I  sponsored  a  similar  amendment,  that 
the  AID  administration  would  show  some  dis- 
cretion in  making  these  loans;  that  where  a 
project  was  self -liquidating,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  power  plant,  the  terms  of  a  true  loan  at 
businesslike  interest  rates  showing  some  con- 
cern for  the  American  taxpayer  would  pre- 
vail, but  apparently  there  was  no  discretion. 

I  then  placed  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  showed  that  during  1963  AID  had 
negotiated  103  loan  agreements  amount- 
ing to  over  $1  billion  at  interest  rates  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  40  years. 

My  amendment  was  again  not  ap- 
proved. But  again  Congress  enacted  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  set  the  minimum  interest  rates  at 
a  somewhat  more  realistic  level.  Mini- 
mum interest  rates  during  the  grace  pe- 
riod were  set  at  1  percent  per  annum  and 
at  2y2  percent  during  the  subsequent 
amortization  period. 

A  further  step  in  achieving  more  real- 
istic Interest  rates  on  AID  loans  to  for- 
eign governments  was  taken  when  the 
Senate  last  week  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in- 
creasing interest  rates  during  the  grace 
period  on  development  loans  from  1  per- 
cent to  2  percent.  This  action  will  result 
in  additional  large  savings  to  the  U.S. 
Government  in  years  to  come. 


THE    SCHOOLHOUSE    IN    THE    CITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  called  to  my 
attention  an  address  given  on  July  11, 
1967,  at  Stanford  University,  by  Dr. 
Harold  B.  Gores,  president  of  educational 
facilities  laboratories,  entitled  "The 
Schoolhouse  in  the  City." 

Dr.  Gores  has  addressed  himself  to  a 
problem  which  I  Imow  is  of  concern  to 
each  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee plans  shortly  to  mark  up  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  biU, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  address 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  ScROOLHonsE  in  the  Crrr 

Let  me  begin  with  an  ancient  story.  Once 
upon  a  time  the  people  of  the  valley  heard 
a  great  noise  coming  down  from  the  hills.  As 
you  would  expect,  a  committee  was  formed 
to  go  up  Into  the  hills  to  see  what  was  mak- 
ing all  the  racket.  In  due  course  the  com- 
mittee came  to  a  clearing  in  whose  center 
was  a  great  contraption  producing  a  great 
noise  and  large  quantities  of  dust  and  was 
presided  over  by  a  local  character  named 
Zeke. 

"What  is  this  thing?"  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  "It's  a  stonecrusher,"  Zeke 
replied.  "Are  you  crushing  any  stones,  Zeke?" 
the  chairman  asked.  "No,"  replied  Zeke. 
"Well,"  said  the  chairman,  "Isn't  that  rather 
wasteful?"  And  Zeke  replied,  "I  gueds  it  is, 
but  you  see  It  takes  all  my  time  and  energy 
Just  to  run  the  damn  thing  empty." 

This  has  been  the  trouble  in  our  city 
schools.  It  has  taken  all  our  time  and  energy 
Just  to  run  them  empty.  There's  never  been 
the  money  and  therefore  not  the  energy  to 
prepare  for  problems  before  they  break  upon 
MS.  Typically,  city  schools  have  not  beaten 
the  gun  anticipating  new  problems.  Rather, 
and  typically,  they  have  simply  reacted  to 
the  sound  of  the  shot. 

In  simpler  days,  school  systems  could  get 


away  with  being  mostly  regulatory  and  cus- 
todial. But  today,  simple  surveillance  how- 
ever benign,  isn't  enough. 

One  of  the  first  to  remark  on  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  of  urban  education  was 
the  Heald-Hunt-Rubln  Commission  speaking 
to  the  New  York  City  School  Board  in  the 
year  1959  as  follows: 

"In  the  necessary  and  continual  question- 
ing of  municipal  operations,  the  nature  and 
worth  of  a  schoolhouse  defy  simple  analysis. 
Though  it  looms  as  the  most  frequently 
created  of  all  classes  of  municipal  struc- 
tures, and  therefore  In  the  aggregate  is  the 
most  expensive  item  of  capital  outlay,  it  is 
burdened  by  having  to  perform  more  than 
the  commonly  recognized  function  of  serving 
well  the  instruction  of  the  young.  If  the 
schoolhouse  is  to  produce  to  the  maximiun, 
it  must  also  jierform  the  less  commonly  rec- 
ognized, but  nonetheless  vital,  function  of 
leading  the  city  toward  a  better  and  higher 
plane  of  living. 

"The  schoolhouse  that  is  only  a  place 
where  children  are  taught  during  the  day 
fulfills  Its  primary  function.  Many  cities  are 
satisfied  with  this  much  and  only  this  much. 
But  there  are  those  who  exp>ect  the  school - 
house  to  serve  its  city  In  additional  ways: 
it  must  serve  to  strengthen  the  whole  fabric 
of  city  life  by  serving  its  whole  community; 
its  architecture  should  lead  the  neighbor- 
hood on  to  its  own  renewal;  and  It  must  help 
to  anchor  those  families  who  are  needed  to 
keep  a  city  In  balance  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically, and  who  are  encouraged  to  desert 
to  the  suburbs  If  the  city's  schools  are  dreary 
and  cheerless. 

"Cities  are  organic;  therefore,  they  must 
continually  renew  themselves.  Their  growth 
and  greatness  may  have  come  about  by  acci- 
dent or  good  fortune;  but  their  decline  can 
be  forestalled  only  by  design.  Of  aU  miinic- 
ipal  structures,  the  schoolhouse,  being  the 
meet  numerous,  holds  the  key  to  a  city's 
physical  and,  indeed,  sociological  future. 

"A  big  city  Is  a  wondrous  place.  The  ad- 
vantages derived  from  sheer  massiveness  are 
manifold.  But  this  same  bigness,  addressed 
to  schooling  the  young.  Is  a  handicap.  Emi- 
nent sociologists  and  city  planners  have 
stated  that  one  square  mile  is  about  the 
largest  area  to  which  a  resident  identifies 
himself  and  about  which  he  will  take  per- 
sonEil  action  to  affect  its  affairs — provided,  of 
course,  there  Is  a  channel  through  which  he 
can  act.  If  the  area  is  much  greater,  if  he 
lacks  a  place  to  be  heard,  he  tends  not  to  act 
in  person  or  in  concert  with  his  neighbors, 
but.  Instead,  'writes  a  letter  to  the  editor,' 
puts  in  an  angry  telephone  call  to  some 
branch  of  city  government  or,  worse.  Just 
moves  away." 

This  was  1959,  when  good  maners  still  re- 
quired the  use  of  gentle  and  circuitous 
language.  But  what  the  Commission  was 
really  saying.  In  the  bluntness  now  accept- 
able In  the  year  1967,  was  that  unless  schools 
reorganize  they  would  fall  to  anchor  the 
middle  class  to  the  central  city,  that  the  city 
schoolhouse  "still  sitting  by  the  road,  a 
ragged  beggar  sunning,"  a  brick  fortress 
glowering  at  its  hostile  neighborhood,  is  one 
of  the  principal  ejectors  of  the  middle  class, 
speeding  them  on  their  way  to  private  schools 
or  to  subiubia.  The  old  city  schoolhouse,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  600  In  the  15 
largest  cities  of  our  country,  and  constitut- 
ing, for  example,  one  third  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  was  best  described  by 
John  Hersey  in  The  Child  Buyer  when  he 
said: 

"The  school  is  an  old,  dark  brick,  two-story 
contraption,  a  Norman  fortress,  built  as  if 
learning  and  virtue  need  a  stronghold,  one 
defended  by  old-fashioned  weapons,  a  place 
of  turrets  and  parapets,  with  narrow  slits  in 
the  bricks  through  which  scholars  with  cross- 
bows can  peep  out  at  an  atomic  world.  The 
building  makes  education  itself  seem  archaic, 
monastic — shabby,  too.  The  paint  on  its 
blinds  and  trim  is  cracking:  its  double  front 
door,  with  its  rattling  push  bars,  is  of  a  dirty. 
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tawny  color.  Above  the  entranceway,  over  an 
arch  in  relief  that  doesn't  bear  any  structviral 
weight,  our  State  motto's  written  In  parched 
and  spaUed  cement  letters.  'Land  of  Steady 
HablU.- " 

II  It  were  the  natlotua  Intention  to  empty 
our  cities  of  parents  And  children,  the  city 
schoolhouse  that  is  a  masonry  fortress  afloat 
on  a  sea  of  blacktop,  bounded  by  a  hurricane 
wire  fence  with  two  basketball  hoope  is  the 
Ideal  Instrument.  Add  to  the  hostile  school- 
house  the  mounting  danger  In  the  streets, 
and  you  have  the  best  combination  of  the 
world's  best  reasons  for  getting  out  of  town 
as  soon  as  you  can  afford  it  if  you  have 
children. 

And  It  Is  happening.  Not  long  ago  I 
arrived  in  one  of  oui  great  cities  just  In 
time  to  observe  a  helicopter  hovering  over 
a  high  school  and  deploying  police  cruisers 
In  the  neighborhood  to  quell  the  riot  In  the 
school.  When,  later  In  the  day.  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  said  to  me,  "If  we  can 
only  Improve  the  schools  sufficiently,  I  think 
we  can  save  this  city."  I  couldn't  help  but 
think  of  the  title  of  a  chapter  in  one  of 
Amy  Lowell's  books  I  read  as  a  boy — the 
title:   "I  Spit  Against  The  Wind." 

Historically,  and  with  few  exceptions,  cities 
have  attempted  to  renew  everything  except 
the  schools.  In  the  relatively  enlightened 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  they  cleaned 
up  the  air,  built  the  Golden  Triangle,  Im- 
I>roved  housing,  cleaned  up  the  river,  but 
they  haven't  built  a  high  school  since  1927. 
A  happy  exception  has  been  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  which  started  its  renewal  with 
Its  schools  and  may  yet  become  the  first 
aliunleaa  city  In  America. 

Though  EEPL  deals  only  with  the  solids 
of  education  (as  distinguished  from  its  fluids, 
the  people  who  are  forever  flowing  in  and 
out)  and  its  gaaaes  (the  currlculiim) ,  we 
are  nerertheleaa  In  a  good  position  to  ob- 
serve the  cities  as  they  grapple  with  their 
problems.  Pblloaophlcal  and  pedagogical  de- 
bates can  rage  Interminably,  but  the  moment 
of  trtith  arrives  when  a  bnlldlng  has  to  be 
located  and  buUt. 

A  building  la  a  00-year  decision  which 
cannot  later  be  erased  by  taking  a  vote.  It 
Just  stands  there  to  serve  or  to  haunt  who- 
ever determined  where  it  would  be  and  what 
It  would  be.  The  best  tip-off  as  to  whether 
a  city  understands  what  it  Is,  what  Its  prob- 
lems are,  and  what  it  must  become,  is  what 
It  Is  doing  about  Its  shoolhouses.  When  you 
hear  about  Pittsburgh's  flve  great  schools 
you  know  that  somebody  there  has  a  feeling 
about  what  Pittsburgh  is  going  to  be.  When 
you  hear  what  Syracuse  Is  planning,  you'll 
know  that  someone  there  has  a  vision  of 
a  new  Syracuse.  If  you  could  only  know  one 
thing  about  a  city  to  meas\ire  its  grasp  of 
Its  hunun  problems,  look  to  the  schoolhouse. 
If  there  Is  one  message  about  urban  edu- 
cation which  comes  th]*ough  loud  and  clear. 
It  U  that  there  Is  no  one  solution.  If  schools 
are  to  fulfill  their  role  In  revitalizing  our 
dtles,  a  great  variety  of  new  art  forms  In 
education  will  be  required,  and  for  the  first 
time  there  Is  a  growing  climate  of  consent 
to  such  experimentation. 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  new  formulas,  the 
new  art  forms,  the  new  arrangements  which 
I  see  emerging: 

1.  Formutaa  for  size  of  scJiooI.  In  olden 
times,  say  until  1958,  the  conventional  edu- 
cational wisdom  declared  that  Ideally  ele- 
mentary schools  should  provide  two  classes 
per  grade  and  that  high  schools,  to  be  effi- 
cient, should  enroll  at  least  750  students,  but 
If  enrollment  reached  1.250.  the  school  would 
be  massive  and  Insensitive. 

We  know  now,  though,  that  If  monolithic 
line  and  staff  administration  (imported  by 
Horace  Mann  from  Prussia  more  than  a  cen- 
tury  ago)  Is  replaced  by  decentralized  con- 
trol, by  schools-wlthin-schoola.  by  houses, 
by  subschools,  then  a  school  can  be  as  large 
M  It  needs  to  be — and  still  be  good. 


2.  Formulas  for  size  of  site.  From  time  to 
time  various  official  bodies  proclaim  how 
much  land  is  proper  for  a  school.  One  of  the 
latest  pronouncements  for  an  elementary 
school  is  20  acres  plus  an  acre  for  every 
hundred  children.  That  such  a  formula,  if 
applied  in  our  central  cities,  would  wipe  out 
the  homes  of  the  student  body  seems  not  to 
have  been  noticed. 

We  know  now,  though,  that  very  good 
city  schools  can  be  built  on  very  limited 
sites  if  we  would  only  depart  from  the  de- 
sign cliches  of  the  suburbs.  The  platforming 
of  space,  the  use  of  rooftop  playgrounds,  the 
substitution  of  nylon  for  blacktop  for  play 
fields — all  these  serve  to  obsolete  the  ancient 
rules  of  thumb  about  size  of  site. 

3.  Formulas  for  organization — 6-3-3:  8-4: 
6-2-4:  6-2-2-2:  and  other  mystical  arrange- 
ments. The  Boston  Latin  School  was  estab- 
lished in  1635,  thereby  leading,  it  is  claimed, 
to  the  founding  of  Harvard  College  a  year 
later  so  that  Latin  graduates  would  have 
someplace  to  go.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be, 
as  a  nation  we  have  worshipped  the  elemen- 
tary school  since  1642,  the  free  and  univer- 
sal high  school  since  the  1860's,  the  Junior 
high  school  since  1910.  Only  now  are  the 
classic  arrangements  of  schools  by  grades  be- 
ginning to  crumble,  and  principally  because 
the  notion  of  "grade"  itself  U  being  chal- 
lenged. 

When  New  Haven  sought  to  rethink  and 
renew  its  schools,  the  sensible  and  sensitive 
arrangement  turned  out  to  be  4-4-4.  New 
York  City  is  groping  toward  5-3-4  on  its  way 
ultimately  to  4-4-4.  But  it  won't  be  long  be- 
fore some  bright  city  decides  that  a  school 
should  consist  simply  of  aU  the  children  it 
is  sensible  to  gather  there.  School  size  and 
its  composition  have  suddenly  become  a 
question  of  logistics,  not  of  Inherited  cul- 
tural patterns. 

4.  Formulas  for  length  of  life.  Convention- 
ally, school  buildings  are  built  to  last  for- 
ever— actually  for  60  years,  which  In  today's 
world  is  the  reasonable  equivalent.  Accc^rd- 
Ingly  the  schoolhouse  to  stUl  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  mason's  art.  great  ceramic  fcar- 
tresses  whose  chambered  interiors  are  laced 
with  calcium  walls.  Within,  the  classrooms 
are  filled  with  indestructible  furniture  to 
defy  any  scholar  who  may  unsheathe  a  Jack- 
knife  to  leave  evidence  that  he  once  passed 
through  the  place.  In  these  schools,  much 
adnUred  by  the  maintenance  department  at 
city  hall,  nothing  yields,  nothing  nourishes 
the  eye  or  is  warm  to  the  touch.  The  city 
schoolhouse,  new  or  old,  represents  the  mu- 
nicipal mind  at  its  cruelest.  It  is  a  strange 
phenomenon:  individually,  we  like  children. 
but    as   groups — as   governments — ^we   dont. 

Yet.  and  despite  the  nuts  and  bolts  ap- 
proach to  the  places  of  learning,  we  know 
some  things  on  which  we  should  act: 

a.  In  view  of  the  mobility  of  populations, 
any  solution  which  Is  incapable  of  being 
converted  someday  to  another  use  Is  Im- 
prudent. 

b.  In  view  of  the  changes  likely  to  occur 
In  how  we  teach,  any  arrsingement  expected 
to  last  60  years  without  change  is  procrustean 
where  it  should  be  protean. 

c.  In  view  of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
central  city,  the  building  of  a  conventional 
schoolhouse  should  be  contemplated  only 
as  a  last  resort — when  it  is  clear,  to  quote 
Commissioner  Howe,  "There  will  always  be 
somebody  there."  To  declare,  as  we  always 
have,  ttiat  because  there  are  children  to  be 
educated  we  automatically  need,  a  school- 
house  is  fallacious.  If  there  are  children  to 
be  educated  what  we  need  is  space  In  which 
to  do  it.  Only  if  the  space  is  lacking,  only 
if  there  are  no  available  "roofs"  under  which 
we  can  constitute  a  humane  and  supportive 
environment  for  learning  do  we  need  a 
schoolhouse.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served in  Cleveland's  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Center  (a  converted  warehouse)  many 
of  our  city's  children  would  be  better  off  If 


they  could  escape  forever  the  old  city  school- 
house. 

We  know  now  how  to  create  space  for 
learning  which  says  to  the  teacher  and  the 
child  what  Plato  said  to  all  of  us:  "That 
which  is  honored  in  a  country  will  be  cul- 
tivated there."  The  trouble  with  school- 
houses  isn't  their  roofs,  it's  their  spirit.  An 
office  building  or  other  commercial  structure, 
treated  with  a  designer's  tender  loving  care, 
can  provide  an  environment  in  which  the 
child  knows  he  la  wainted,  that  we  want  him 
to  learn,  and  that  his  city  has  invested  In 
him  because  it  believes  he  is  its  future.  In 
the  past  we  have  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  architecture;  we  should  also  be  dealing 
with  the  profession  of  design. 

We're  talking  about  buildings.  Let  me  put 
them  Into  perspective.  If  you  build  a  mllllon- 
doUar  high  school.  Its  operations  budget  will 
be  about  a  million  dollars  every  three  years. 
Over  a  life  of  60  years,  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing win  be  only  about  6%  of  the  total  cost 
of  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  the  build- 
ing was  built  in  the  first  place.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way.  when  you  add  two  teachers  to 
your  staff,  their  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
for  30  years  equal  the  cost  of  one  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  building.  Think  of  the  num- 
ber of  city  school  boards  which  discuss  for 
flve  minutes  the  consequence  of  adding  two 
teachers  and  then  argue  Into  the  dawn  the 
expenditure  of  one  million  dollars  for  build- 
ings. In  short,  biillding  costs  are  chicken 
feed  In  the  education  scheme  of  things.  Peo- 
ple are  more  Important — and  more  expen- 
sive— than  bricks. 

Yet  bricks  are  Important,  especially  If  em- 
ployed In  inventive  ways.  For  example,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  has  decided  to  disperse  its 
core  city  schools  to  the  periphery.  Just  as  de- 
votees of  horse  racing  require  sylvan  settings 
for  their  tracks,  ttie  schools  are  likewise  edg- 
ing toward  the  outskirts  where,  as  In  t, 
suburbs,  the  grass  Is  greener  and  the  ttUlfw 
are  taller.  As  downtown  Syracuse  locates  its 
elementary  schools,  and  next  its  Junior  high 
schools,  near  the  city's  boundaries,  the 
chances  Improve  that  someday  the  suburbs 
will  be  partners. 

It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that  our  central 
cities  can't  solve  their  problems  alone.  Most 
of  them  are  Inevitably  on  the  Washington, 
D.C.  trajectory— 93%  Negro.  Within  the 
month  I  listened  to  the  problems  of  an  East- 
em  city  and  said,  simply,  "You  are  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  minus  six  years."  Unless  unusual 
solutions  are  found — and  quickly — ^Washing- 
ton, D.C.  will  provide  the  basic  pattern  for 
Northern  central  cities.  The  flattening  of  the 
curve  Is  up  to  the  suburbs.  And  It  Is  Indeed 
up  to  the  suburbs  to  reach  Into  the  central 
city,  for  the  central  city,  being  what  It  Is,  is 
unlikely  to  make  proper  advances  toward  the 
suburbs.  Among  the  variety  of  new  arrange- 
ments which  must  occur,  the  metropolltanlz- 
Ing  of  school  districts  has  high  priority. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  can  be 
done.  Let  me  list  a  few : 

a.  In  Boston,  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
public  schools  and  Tufts  Medical  School  will 
together  constitute  a  medical  village,  a  con- 
stellation of  schools  and  housing  which  will 
be  a  viable  and  safe  neighborhood. 

b.  In  New  York,  the  so-called  Garrison  Law 
will  enable  the  New  York  City  schools  to 
enter  Into  partnership  with  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  end  that  Joint-occupancy  struc- 
tures, housing  both  education  and  apart- 
ments— or  even  light  manufacturing — may 
c<»ne  about.  This  may  be  the  first  Instance 
growing  out  of  law  In  which  schools  will 
enter  the  business  of  creating  neighborhoods. 

c.  Increasingly,  I  see  the  development  of 
schools  which  aren't  Just  for  children  but 
for  people.  To  be  sure,  the  young  need  to  be 
served,  but  the  schoolhouse  commited  only  to 
the  young  Is  too  specialized  for  the  city's 
good.  Indeed,  if  all  parts  of  our  clUes  are 
to  become  good  places  for  good  people  to 
live,  committing  the  schools  solely  to  the 
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young  Is  too  slow  a  process.  Adults  need  the 
schoolhouse  as  much  as  children  do.  And 
adiUts  determine  what  happens  now,  not  a 
generation  hence.  To  put  the  matter  in 
bluntest  terms,  the  schoolhouse  In  the  slum 
should  be  the  people's  college,  their  town 
hall,  their  cultural  center,  their  country 
club,  their  school. 

d.  In  Chicago,  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
study  based  on  demographic  trends,  popula- 
tion movements  birth  rates  extrapolated  for- 
ward rather  than  Interpolated  backward,  and 
arrangements  with  the  private  and  church- 
related  systems  which  exist,  side  by  side,  with 
the  public  schools.  From  my  observations  any 
city  which  attempts  to  plot  its  future  course 
In  education  without  regard  to  the  compan- 
ion system  of  church-related  schools  is  plan- 
ning in  a  vacuum.  Chicago  may  well  teach  us 
all  how  to  construct  a  system  which  will  edu- 
cate all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

e.  I  view  with  special  alarm  the  kinds  of 
Bchoolhouses  designed  to  defend  themselves 
from  hostUe  neighborhoods.  The  invention  of 
unbreakable  glass  is  not  a  major  contribution 
to  our  culture  or  to  school  design.  Nor,  In  my 
view,  is  the  windowless  school  which,  like  the 
Spanish  Missions,  turns  its  back  on  the  de- 
sert. Schools  designed  to  defend  themselves 
frcMn  hostile  neighbors  imply  that  the  neigh- 
borhood won't  Improve  by  the  year  2030. 

f.  America's  big  cities  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  their  volume  of  construction  to 
entice  Industry  to  develop  modular  systems 
of  design  and  construction  based  on  per- 
formance speclflcationa.  Pittsburgh  Is  a 
notable  exception  to  this  general  rule  as  you 
will  hear.  But  generally  our  big  cities  have 
not  been  alert  to  systems  development  as 
have  been,  for  example,  the  MetropoUtan 
School  Board  o^  Toronto,  the  Catholic  schools 
of  Montreal,  the  University  of  California  with 
respect  to  its  dormitories,  the  Universities  of 
California  and  Indiana  with  respect  to  aca- 
demic buildings,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
school  systems  outlying  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  why 
there  is  a  Valley  Winds  School  on  the 
periphery  of  St.  Louis  but  not  in  it, 
a  Barrington  Middle  School  outlying  Chi- 
cago, a  Sonora  High  School  outlying  Los 
Angeles,  a  Sheldon  School  In  Colorado  but 
not  In  Denver,  a  systems  school  In  Athens, 
Georgia,  but  not  In  Atlanta,  a  Nova  High 
School  In  Port  Lauderdale  but  not  In  Miami, 
and  a  systems  school  coming  up  In  Gates- 
Chill  but  not  In  Rochester,  or  Indeed  any- 
where else  In  New  York  State  except  a  place 
you  never  heard  of — a  town  named  Gates- 
Chlil.  Why  this  should  be  so  Is  obvious — our 
cities  are  too  complex  In  their  decision  mak- 
ing to  respond  quickly  to  advances  in  the 
state  of  the  art.  By  the  record  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  bigger  the  school  district  the 
less  likely  It  can  grasp  the  advantages  of 
technological  progress. 

g.  Schools  are  sub  systems  of  government. 
Unless  schools  are  planned  within  the  total 
planning  of  the  community  three  dire  con- 
sequences are  predictable: 

1.  Schools  will  be  located  where  someday 
nobody  may  live. 

2.  They  wUl  fail  to  acquire  buffer  zones 
and  tentacles  reaching  out  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

3.  They  won't  get  the  money,  much  of 
which  wiU  be  coming  from  Washington 
iinder  conditions  which  require  total  com- 
munity planning. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  neighborhoods  will  Improve — and  soon — 
as  the  conditions  of  life  improve.  When  that 
day  comes,  the  new  but  sullen  schoolhouse 
which  turned  its  indestructible  back  on  the 
neighborhood  will  clearly  be  the  wrong 
school  for  the  rest  of  its  Ufe. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  one  way  to  solve  any 
city's  educational  problems.  The  intelligent 
response  is  a  variety  of  responses.  Everything 
needs  to  be  tried:  education  parks  as  at 
Miami  Beach  and  East  Orange;  metropolitan 


districting  as  In  Hartford  and  Its  suburbs; 
linear  solutions  as  In  Brooklyn;  Joint- 
occupancy  as  in  New  York  and  Boston;  the 
rebuilding  of  neighborhoods  around  schools 
as  In  New  Haven;  the  creation  of  education 
neighborhoods  around  our  city  universities. 
The  alternative  is  to  keep  on  building 
schools  which  lack  relevance  to  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  larger  society. 

To  end  on  an  optimistic  note  it  appears 
that  we  are  about  to  get  a  powerful,  new 
partner — the  private  sector.  Given  encourage- 
ment, systems-oriented  industry,  especially 
Aerospace,  has  the  capability  of  creating  the 
new  social  invention  which  our  city  schools 
require.  Edward  Logue,  Boston's  City 
Planner,  says  it  best: 

"I  believe  our  government  must  have  an 
important  role  in  saving  our  cities  because 
It,  In  effect,  is  saving  itself.  I  believe  that  the 
education  of  a  million  slum  children,  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  become  part  of  Amer- 
ica, is  more  Important  than  putting  a  new 
town  on  the  moon.  I  believe  our  national 
priorities  should  be  reappraised  and  much 
more  governmental  attention  given  to  our 
cities.  Even  more,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
private  enterprise  system  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  slums. 

"The  imagination  and  the  drive  that  has 
made  our  system  the  most  productive  in  the 
world  must  be  turned  to  the  task  of  •.enewing 
our  cities. 

"Maybe  it  means  we  should  overhaul  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive to  Invest  in  the  sltuns  as  it  is  to  buy 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  or  search  out  oil  and 
gas.  If  we  do,  we  might  Just  connect  up  10 
million  presently  forsaken  people  with  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  There  is  still 
time.  Let  us  make  a  start  before  It  is  too 
late." 

To  do  less  than  this  Is  to  accept  the  ancient 
Malayan  proverb:  "Better  our  chUdren  die 
than  our  culture." 


GOV   WINTHROP  RCXTKEFELLER  OF 
ARKANSAS  PRAISED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember, Winthrop  Rockefeller  made  po- 
litical history  by  winning  election  as  the 
first  Republican  Governor  of  Arkansas 
after  94  years  of  Democratic  control. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  demonstrating  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  offers  the  people  of  the 
South  and  of  the  Nation  a  solid  and  effi- 
cient way  to  achieve  progress. 

His  record  of  achievement  has  been  so 
outstanding  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
an  article  written  by  Jim  Hyatt  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Au- 
gust 23.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Rockefeller  Makes  Good  in  Arkansas 
(By  Jim   Hyatt) 

Lpttle  Rock.,  Ark.— Can  a  wealthy  col- 
lege dropout  from  the  East  flee  Cafe  Society 
to  find  happiness  and  national  prominence 
as  the  favorite  son  of  a  poor  Southern  state? 

Winthrop  Rockefeller  apparently  can.  After 
upsetting  94  years  of  Democratic  Party  con- 
trol to  seize  the  state  house  last  year.  Gov. 
Rockefeller  seems  to  be  heading  for  a  1968 
shoo-in  victory  for  a  second  term. 

The  opposition  concedes  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  quickly  consolidated  voter  support  in  the 
state,  despite  the  roadblocks  thrown  up  by 
an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  legislature. 
Even  a  prominent  Democrat  observes:  "Right 
now,  the  governor  has  the  popularity  to  get 

Nothing  Is  cerUln  In  politics,  of  course. 


but  the  governor  Is  Increasingly  acting  like 
a  man  with  a  poUtical  destiny.  While  I>emo- 
crate  flounder  about  looking  for  a  guberna- 
torial candidate,  Mr.  Rockefeller  this  summer 
Is  cruising  the  back  roads  of  Arkansas  in  a 
special  office-bus,  visiting  state  agencies  and 
meeting  voters.  He  plans  a  special  legisla- 
tive session  in  January  to  seek  governmen- 
tal "reforms,"  a  good  launching  pad  for  his 
actual  campaign  next  year.  And  his  highly 
organized,  well-financed  state  party  organi- 
zation intends  to  drum  up  more  support  in 
the  legislature,  where  the  GOP  Is  outnum- 
bered 35  to  0  in  the  senate  and  97  to  3  in  the 
house. 

Arkansans  appear  to  like  the  high  tone  set 
by  the  quiet,  urbane  Rockefeller,  especially 
after  12  years  of  the  unabashedly  corn-pone 
politics  of  Orval  Faubus.  They  no  longer  ip- 
member  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "carpetbagger"  ar- 
rival from  the  East  in  1953  or  his  earlier, 
widely  publicize  divorce  and  multimillion- 
dollar  settlement  with  Barbara  "Bobo" 
Rockefeller. 

In  this  impoverished  state,  voters  admire 
Winthrop  Rockefeller's  emphasis  on  "effi- 
ciency" and  his  vow  to  run  state  government 
like  a  modern  corporation.  He  seeks  the  best 
advice  available  on  state  problems  and  plugs 
for  better  schools.  Improved  state  services 
and  modernized  government  within  a  two- 
party  system. 

Tliese  appeal  to  the  growing  industrial 
middle  class  across  the  South  where,  except 
for  the  controversial  Gov.  Kirk  of  Florida,  the 
GOP  has  had  little  success  in  winning  gov- 
ernorships. 

At  age  55,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  reached  the 
level  of  pubUc  service  attained  many  years 
earlier  by  other  members  of  his  famed  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  older  brother  Nelson  insists  his 
own  political  career  is  ending.  But  Winthrop 
may  be  hammering  out  a  national  political 
future;  he  has  been  mentioned,  for  example, 
as  a  possible  Republican  Vice  PreslcienTi.il 
candidate. 

RIGHT   or    BROTHER    NELSON 

The  Arkansas  Rockefeller  already  has  taken 
an  Ideological  stance  considerably  more  "cen- 
ter" than  that  of  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  a  liberal,  or  another  brother, 
David,  an  "Eastern  establishment"  interna- 
tional banker.  "Winthrop  may  have  come 
from  the  Eastern  wing  of  the  party."  says  one 
Republican  Insider,  "but  today,  he's  recog- 
nized as  a  Southerner.  He  stands  close  to  the 
center  of  the  party.  He  can  go  to  any  of  those 
states  in  the  South  and  they'll  listen  to  him." 
The  governor  claims  he  plans  to  serve  only 
two  terms,  and  that  he  has  no  national  po- 
litical ambitions.  "I'm  in  Arkansas  by 
choice."  he  says.  "I  prefer  to  live  here  rather 
than  in  Washington." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  probably  will  go  to  the  1968 
national  convention  as  a  favorite  son.  a  tactic 
he  hopes  more  states  will  adopt  He  cl...ms 
not  to  hcve  n-^ade  a  choice  for  the  nominee, 
although  Michigan  Gov.  Romney  spcke  at  an 
appreciation  dinner  in  Little  Rock  this 
sp.-ing.  All  the  present  front  runners  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  Mr.  Rockefeller  says, 
are  his  personal  friends. 

Meantime.  Democrats  in  Ark.in.sas  struggle 
to  find  a  gubernatorial  candidate  for  1968. 
"They're  badly  split,"  says  a  Little  Rock 
banker,  "but  they'll  be  well  orgraiized  and 
will  ccme  forward  with  a  new  face."  He  adds. 
conirndicting  hlmse'.I.  "If  they  hive  to, 
they'll   go  back  and  call  Faubus." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  unlike  a  number  of  more 
libir.^.l  Republicans,  didn't  sit  out  the  19G4 
election  while  Sen.  Goldwater  carried  the 
GOP  b,-ir.ner.  He  supported  the  ticket  (and 
outpolled  Goldwater  in  Arkansas).  He  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  implications  that  he 
rubber-stamped  all  of  brother  Nelsons  views. 
"We're  each  entitled  to  our  own  opinions," 
he  explains.  And  he  managed  to  appear  much 
more  moderate  than  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent 1.-st  November,  James  D.  "Justice  Jim" 
Johnson. 
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NO    KIN    TO    L.    B.    J. 


Mr.  Johnsoa.  a  member  of  the  Arkansas 
supreme  court,  spent  his  time  blasting  the 
national  Democratic  Party.  "I'm  not  related 
to  the  other  Johnson,"  he  told  his  audiences. 
But  bis  candidacy  aroused  fears  among 
voters  that  his  election  would  revive  racial 
troubles  In  Arkansas.  He  had  organized  the 
White  Citizens  Council  in  Arkansas  In  the 
mld-SOs,  and  spent  much  of  1964  endorsing 
Sen.  Goldwater  at  rallies  across  the  South. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  won  the  support  of  most 
Negro  voters  despite  his  opposition  to  much 
of  the  Federal  civil  rights  laws  and  Federal 
policies  on  guidelines  for  desegregation.  But 
be  also  leaned  heavily  on  bread-and-butter 
state  Issues  and  won  the  votes  of  Democrats 
and  "Independents"  who  were  tired  of  the 
Faubus    administration. 

His  victo^  brought  two-party  politics  oSl- 
clally  to  Arkansas,  but  the  transition  hasn't 
been  easy  and  is  far  from  complete.  The  Re- 
publican governor  brought  only  a  handful  of 
companions  Into  office:  Lt.  Gov.  Maurice 
"Footsie"  Britt.  U.S.  Congressman  John  Paul 
Hammerschmldt  and  several  local  office 
holders. 

The  all-Democrat  senate  quickly  dug  in  to 
block  the  new  administration.  They  took 
away  Lt.  Gov.  Brltt's  authority  to  appoint 
committees.  They  voted  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  state  outlays  that  the  governor  said 
were  unnecessary.  They  blocked  Rockefeller 
appointments  to  state  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

Even  the  governor's  veto  of  more  than  30 
bills  proved  Ineffective:  the  legislature  over- 
rode several  vetoes  with  a  simple  majority 
vote.  "They  made  review  by  the  governor  al- 
most meaningless,"  asserts  one  Rockefeller 
aide. 

On  July  10,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  stated: 
"Some  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  would 
like  to  have  the  American  public  believe  that 
the  local  pharmacist  is  the  villain  behind 
high  prescription  drug  prices.  Such  allega- 
tions are  totally  unfounded.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  blame  be  removed  from  the  much 
maligned  community  pharmacist  and  placed 
where  it  belongs,  right  at  the  front  door  of 
the  drug  manufacturers  themselves. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  pharmacists  are  as 
anxious  as  the  general  public  to  see  drug 
prices  reduced,"  I  concluded. 

About  that  time,  at  my  invitation,  two 
very  distinguished  ph^irmacologlsts  testified 
before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Dr.  Harry  Williams,  profes.sor  of  pharma- 
cology at  Emory  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Atlanta.  Georgia,  paused  in  the  midst 
of  his  recitation  about  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  drug  Industry  to  tell  the  committee  that 
he  had  no  Information  which  would  Indicate 
that  the  local  pharmacist  makes  an  e.xorbl- 
tant  profit  on  his  operation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"the  prescription  markup  in  today's  phar- 
macy Is  about  what  I  remember  from  my 
own  time  in  a  retail  pharmncy  in  1937.  May- 
be It  Is  a  little  less." 

Later  during  the  day's  session.  Dr.  Solomon 
Garb,  professor  of  pharmacologv  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  attacked  the  view  of  the 
drug  Industry  and  some  doctors  that  generic 
prescribing  is  undesirable  because  It  places 
on  pharmacists  a  responsibility  they  are  not 
equipped  to  meet — that  of  choosing  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  drue. 

Dr.  Ci.irb  insisted  that  all  the  pharmacists 
he  knew  were  both  ethical  and  competent, 
and  he  bcUeved  that  they  could  be  relied 
upon  to  dispense  only  wholesome,  potent 
drugs. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  has  brought  his  own  style 
to  Arkansas  politics.  Former  Gov.  Faubus, 
says  an  acquaintance,  "paid  great  attention 
to  detail.  He  could  tell  you  where  some  state 
patrolman  would  be  working  that  day,  or  why 
a  taxpayer  was  complaining  about  some 
county  rev?nue  officer.  ' 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  by  contr.Tst.  "is  a  gre.it  one 
{.IT  delegiitir.g  authority.  He's  interested  In 


the  broad  general  outlines."  Indeed,  the  gov- 
ernor's staff  Insists  state  department  heads 
have  new  freedom  under  the  Rockefeller  ad- 
ministration. Job  seekers  don't  have  to  be 
cleared  through  the  governor's  office,  they 
add. 

Money,  of  course,  contributes  to  the  Rocke- 
feller style.  "He  goes  first  class,  he  buys  qual- 
ity, and  our  people  like  that,"  says  an 
admirer. 

Some  legislators  have  found  the  style  hard 
to  adjust  to,  particularly  compared  with  the 
Faubus  manner.  They  bristle  when  Gov. 
Rockefeller  refuses  to  trade  votes  for  key  ap- 
pointments useful  in  their  districts.  "Faubus 
knew  how  to  push  you  without  breaking,  and 
then  turn  around  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
you,"  says  one  state  sen.itor 

Public  service  came  slower  to  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  than  to  many  in  his  family.  A 
college  dropout  at  Yale,  he  spent  some  time 
as  a  rough-neck  in  the  Texas  oilfields.  When 
he  moved  back  to  New  York,  he  became  a  bon 
vlvant  on  the  night-club  circuit.  (He  also 
was  active  in  the  Urban  League,  a  fact  that 
still  arouses  right-wingers  In  Arkansas.)  He 
entered  World  War  II  as  a  private  and  left  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  with  a  bronze  star  and 
oakleaf  cluster. 

In  1948,  he  married  Barbara  Sears.  Partly 
to  escape  the  publicity  of  the  subsequent  di- 
vorce, Mr.  Rockefeller  came  to  Arkansas  In 
1953.  He  soon  plunged  Into  development  of 
his  ranch  atop  Petit  Jean  Mountain  north- 
west of  Uttle  Rock.  His  Santa  Gertrudls  herd 
became  the  talk  of  the  cattle  world  and  he 
expanded  into  real  estate  and  other  ventures. 

NEW  JOBS,  INDUSTRIES 

In  1956.  he  married  divorcee  Jeanette 
Edris.  a  Seattle  hotel  and  theater  heiress,  and 
the  couple  quickly  became  prominent  in  the 
state's  cultural  and  philanthropic  activities. 
Gov.  Faubus  took  office  in  1955.  and  named 
Mr.  Rockefeller  head  of  the  state's  new  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission.  During 
his  tenure  as  chairman,  the  state  gained  600 
new  industries  and  90,000  new  Jobs. 

The  activity  in  state  affairs  persuaded  Mr. 
Rockefeller  that  Arkansas  needed  two-party 
politics.  He  became  Republican  National 
Committeeman  in  1961  and  set  out  to  re- 
build the  state  GOP.  By  1964,  he  was  ready 
to  oppose  Gov.  Faubus,  a  race  he  lost.  But 
the  Rockefeller  campaign  drew  44 'c  of  the 
vote,  the  well-organized  team  never  stopped 
running,  and  by  last  year  another  campaign 
was  in  full  swing  even  before  the  Democrats 
picked  their  candidate. 

Wearing  the  boots  and  straw  hat  that  have 
become  his  trademark,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
become  a  familiar  sight  to  voters.  He  has 
learned  the  technique  of  meeting  people  and 
of  speaking  off  the  cuff  and  appears  com- 
fortable In  the  role  of  a  politician. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  says  his  personal  wealth 
Is  "over  $10  million."  Staff  members  won't 
elaborate,  although  a  number  of  sources  have 
estimated  that  each  of  the  five  Rockefeller 
brothers  and  one  sister  Is  worth  more  than 
$200  million. 

The  wealth  became  a  politlc.il  problem  this 
year,  when  tlie  state's  attorney  general  ruled 
the  governor  couldn't  use  his  own  funds 
to  supplement  sal.iries  of  state  employes  or  to 
remodel  the  governor's  mansion  or  the  gover- 
nor's office.  Some  wags  claim  the  state  would 
have  to  elect  a  millionaire  perpetually  to 
keep  up  the  practice.  But  Rockefeller  sup- 
porters admire  the  gesture.  "At  least  we  know 
he's  not  in  politics  for  the  money."  says  one. 


A    SALUTE    TO    CITY    AND    COUNTY 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  has  signed  a  proclamation 
designating  October  8  through  14  as  a 
salute  to  city  and  county  governments. 
As  one  who  has  always  believed  that 
problems  should  be  handled  as  near  to 


home  as  possible,  and  that  by  so  doing 
our  citizens,  our  States,  and  our  Nation 
will  be  better  and  more  efficiently  served, 
I  applaud  this  action.  Every  day  in 
countless  commimities  throughout  the 
State  of  California,  devoted  and  talented 
public  officials  strive  to  make  their  com- 
munity and  the  State  of  California  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live.  In  the  proclamation  the 
Governor  states  that  these  officials  "per- 
form more  than  1,000  identifiable  func- 
tions, spend  $4  billion  annually,  and 
employ  270,000  persons."  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  join  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California  in  saluting  city 
and  county  governments  which,  after  all, 
are  the  very  pulse  and  backbone  of  this 
democracy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  office  of  the  Governor,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.] 

Sacramento. — Governor  Reagan  signed  a 
proclamation  today  for  a  Salute  to  City  and 
County  Government  to  be  held  statewide 
October  8  through  14. 

California  possesses  a  great  resource  in 
our  institutions  of  City  and  County  Gov- 
ernments. During  this  week,  we  will  em- 
phasize the  reserve  of  talented  public  of- 
ficials, their  duties  and  the  role  of  city  and 
county  government  In  California's  dynamic 
growth. 

"Whereas  The  cities  and  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia dally  fulfill  needs  of  the  people  by 
providing  public  protection,  education, 
streets  and  highways,  parks  and  recreation, 
health  and  welfare,  and  other  vital  services; 
and 

"Whereas  The  cities  and  counties,  in  car- 
rying out  these  services,  perform  more  than 
1,000  identifiable  functions,  spend  four  bil- 
lion dollars  annually,  and  employ  270,000 
persons;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  every 
Califomlan  that  these  basic  and  traditional 
local  government  units  remain  responsive, 
modern  and  efficient,  employing  dedicated 
and  capable  public  servants;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  essential  that  the  public 
be  made  aware  of  the  structure,  functions 
and  performance  of  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment; and 

"Whereas  Special  observances  can  stimu- 
late citizen  Interest  In  local  Institutions, 
and  aroused  interest  encourages  citizen  par- 
ticipation and   better   government;    and 

"Whereas  The  California  Legislature  has 
requested  the  Governor  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  October  8-14,  1967,  as  City  and  CounT,y 
Government  Week: 

"Now  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  October  8-14,  1967  as  City  and 
County  Government  Week,  and  I  urge 
the  citizens  of  California  to  participate  In 
appropriate  ceremonies,  programs  and  edu- 
cational activities." 


NO  REASON  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
RATIFY  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION— CXXVI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle 20  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  states  that  anyone  has 
the  right  to  join  any  association  or  or- 
ganization. The  only  qualification  is 
that  the  meetings  of  this  association 
must  have  peaceful  objectives. 

Although  this  document  is  only  a 
declaration  and  is  therefore  no^  binding 
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In  any  legal  sense,  it  Is  significant  that 
the  United  States  has  chosen  to  publicly 
state  its  concurrence  with  the  principles 
of  article  20.  It  Is  further  to  our  credit 
that  we,  in  our  country,  uphold  the 
stated  principles  of  article  20,  which 
unequivocally  affirms,  the  ends  and 
means  of  our  American  trade  unions. 

The  UJJ.  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  International  Labour  Organization 
since  1947  for  the  promotion  of  trade 
union  rights.  One  of  their  most  signif- 
icant accomplishments  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize  Con- 
vention on  July  6,  1948.  This  conven- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  worldwide 
treaties  to  deal  with  a  fundamental 
human  right. 

Article  2  of  the  Freedom  of  Associa- 
tion Convention  provides — 

That  workers  and  employers,  without  dis- 
tinction whatsoever,  shall  have  the  right  to 
establish  and  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  the 
organization  concerned,  to  Join  organizaUons 
of  their  own  choosing  without  previous  au- 
thorization. 

Article  3  states: 

These  organizations  shall  have  the  right 
to  draw  up  their  constitutions  and  rules,  to 
elect  their  representatives  in  full  freedom 
.  .  .  and  to  formulate  their  programs.  The 
public  authorities  shall  refrain  from  any  In- 
terference which  would  restrict  this  right  or 
Impede  the  lawful  exercise  thereof. 

These  freedoms  are  already  inherent 
In  the  laws  and  traditions  of  our  Nation. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
ratify  this  convention,  just  as  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  not  ratify  the 
conventions  concerning  slavery,  forced 
labor,  political  rights  of  women,  and 
genocide.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
throughout  the  world  who  are  deprived 
of  these  fundamental  freedoms.  Let  us 
act  swiftly  to  imdo  the  wrongs  we  have 
permitted  through  our  abstention. 


THE  F-lllB 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  has  had  placed  in  the 
Record  some  additional  material  about 
theP-lllB. 

I  certainly  welcome  this  further  con- 
tribution to  this  most  important  debate. 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  desper- 
ately need  new  and  advanced  aircraft  to 
face  the  enemy  threat  projected  for  the 
1970's,  and  I  knov  all  Senators  are  con- 
cerned that  those  aircraft  be  provided 
and  be  the  very  best  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  certainly 
is  the  most  informed  man  in  the  Senate 
on  this  question,  and  all  of  us  deeply  re- 
spect his  advice  and  judgment.  I  regret 
that  his  Record  insertion  indicates  he 
feels  my  previous  comments  on  the  F- 
lllB  were  designed  to  rebut  arguments 
he  has  personally  made.  I  can  assure  him 
that  my  comments  were  not  so  inspired. 
I  have  not  seen  the  McClellan-Jackson- 
Mundt  document  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  refers.  I  and  my  office 
have  received  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  F-lllB  from  both  the  public 


and  from  others  of  my  colleagues.  I  had 
asked  the  Navy  weeks  ago  to  respond  to 
many  of  those  questions,  and  my  com- 
ments last  week  were  drawn  from  that 
material. 

If  my  words  of  last  week  appear  out  of 
context  from  the  McClellan-Jackson- 
Mundt  document,  or  paraphrased,  or  in- 
complete, or  anything  else,  it  is  because 
they  were  not  and  are  not  connected 
with  a  response  to,  or  comment  upon, 
that  document. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  pleased  to  have  the 
further  contributions  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  this  debate.  His  points 
are  well  taken.  The  original  managerial 
decision  was  abysmally  bad.  One  air- 
craft cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
two.  It  cannot  be  good  high  and  good 
low.  It  cannot  be  the  best  fast  and  the 
best  slow.  It  cannot  be  a  top  penetrater 
and  a  top  loiterer.  Neither  can  the  con- 
tractor nor  the  technicians  and  workers 
on  such  a  plane  be  blamed  for  the  mas- 
sive problems  flowing  from  such  a  mis- 
taken original  concept. 

But  neither  can  our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  be  doomed  to  exist  in  the  1970's 
with  no  plane  because  we  cannot  give 
them  a  perfect  plane.  The  mistake  has 
been  made;  the  tyranny  of  time  and  en- 
emy tlireat  now  forces  us  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  F-lllA  and  the  F- 
IHB  because  for  all  their  development 
faults  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  avail- 
able when  we  need  them. 

In  addition,  I  have  a  certain  abiding 
faith  In  the  engineering  know-how  of 
American  aircraft  technicians.  When 
they  tell  me  they  strongly  feel  they  can 
make  the  F-lllB  a  significant  and  suc- 
cessful plane  for  the  fleet,  I  beUeve 
them.  They  have  documented  their  case 
for  me.  It  is  a  convincing  case. 

I  think  they  will  make  the  plane  work, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  expected 
that  the  few  already-flying  research 
models  of  the  F-111  would  be  either  per- 
fect or  combat  ready.  Research  models 
never  are.  It  remains  my  continuing  sug- 
gestion that  we  proceed  with  F-111  de- 
velopment on  an  orderly,  controlled 
basis.  I  think  the  cuts  accomplished  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  have  assured 
this  situation,  and,  if  the  F-111  turns 
out  poorly  and  there  is  someplace  we  can 
get  a  better  plane  in  the  timespan  in- 
volved, I  will  be  the  flrst  to  join  the 
Senator  in  accomplishing  that  goal. 


DEATH  OF  CHARLES  JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  today  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Charles  H.  Jordan,  a  man  I  knew 
well,  and  greatly  admired,  who  died  in 
Czechoslovakia  last  week. 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Charles  Jordan  was  greatly  re- 
spected throughout  the  world. 

Though  for  the  past  27  years  Charles 
Jordan  represented  a  Jewish  voluntary 
agency,  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  needy 
knew  no  bounds  of  race  or  religion. 

"I  consider  myself  an  international 
civil  servant,"  Charles  Jordan  told  an 
interviewer  2  years  ago.  "I  go  any  place  I 
am  sent  to  and  where  the  people  may 


need  me."  Going  where  he  was  sent  and 
where  he  was  needed,  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  pointed  out,  meant  almost 
continuous  travel  and  strenuous  efforts 
which  were  only  possible  because  of  his 
seemingly  boundless  energy. 

Everywhere  he  went,  Charles  Jordan 
made  friends  and  helped  people. 

I  came  to  know  Charles  Jordan  when 
I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
almost  3  years  ago.  I  feel  I  was  privileged 
to  have  know  him  and  to  have  worked 
with  him. 

Charles  Jordan  had  friends  throughout 
the  world.  The  respect  and  affection  of 
his  fellow  workers  in  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies is  shown  by  his  election  to  posts  of 
highest  honor  and  responsibility.  He  was 
president  of  both  the  International 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Geneva 
and  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  in  New  York.  From  1959  to  1961 
hi  served  as  cochairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  World  Refugee 
Year,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  current  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies,  he  was  a 
spokesman,  representative  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  major 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  non- 
sectarian  charitable  groups  in  this  coun- 
try with  overseas  programs. 

His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  of 
these  groups,  and.  Indeed,  all  who  knew 
him. 

Charles  Jordan  could  not  eradicate  the 
troubles  and  pressures  of  our  time  which 
create  the  oppressed  and  the  homeless. 
He  could,  however,  devote  a  lifetime  to 
helping  to  find  food  and  shelter  and 
new  lives  for  these  people. 

This  work  remains  with  us  in  this 
troublesome  20th  century.  Others  will 
and  must  take  up  the  work  Charles  Jor- 
dan can  no  longer  continue. 

Yet,  many  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Charles  Jordan  will  remember  and  be 
inspired  by  the  high  standards  of  devo- 
tion he  set  during  his  lifetime  of  ser\'ice. 
He  was  a  man  who  did  not  have  enough 
hours  in  a  day  to  do  the  work  he  felt  so 
essential.  He  did  not  have  enough  years 
in  his  lifetime  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
making  life  better  for  those  in  need. 

Only  last  week,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Charles  Jordan  outlining  a  number  of 
refugee  programs  and  containing  su?- 
gestions  for  changes  in  existing  pro- 
gi-ams.  Other  friends  received  letters 
outlining  his  plans  for  the  future.  His 
schedule  was  a  full  and  important  one. 
There  are  many  questions  surrounding 
Charles  Jordan's  death  which  require 
clarification.  Yesterday,  the  Czechoslo- 
vak press  speculated  that  "he  prob- 
ably committed  suicide."  Charles  Jor- 
dan's friends  and  associates  reject  such 
speculation.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Jordan's  fam- 
ily, friends  and  associates  are  entitled  to 
all  of  the  facts  surrounding  this  matter 
and  a  full  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

There  is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Czech- 
oslovak authorities  to  provide  answers 
for  the  many  questions  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
this  selfless  and  compassionate  interna- 
tional civil  servant. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  the  morning  business 
is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  10738)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  SncEs,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Lipscomb,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10566)  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1688. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1688)  to  amend  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  resources  of  the  fund  for 
special  operations  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PREi^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word  "of",  where 
It  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out 
"1900,000,000.";  and  insert  "$900,000.- 
000" ;"  and  after  line  19  to  Insert : 

(c)  The  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  disap- 
proving any  loan  which  might  assist  the  re- 
cipient country  directly  or  indirectly  to  ac- 
quire sophisticated  or  heavy  military  equip- 
ment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  1688 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jtepresentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
17.S.C.  aaS-asSk)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  16.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorized  to  vote  In 


favor  of  the  resolution  entltied  'Increase  of 
$1,200,000,000  In  Resources  of  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations'  proposed  by  the  Governors 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  April  1967  and 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  B.-ink.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such 
resolution,  the  United  States  Governor  Is 
authorized  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  the  sum  of  $900,000,000,  in 
accordance  with  and  subject  to  tlie  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  resolution.  The  United 
States  Go\ernor  is  also  authorized  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  Annex  C  of 
of  the  agreement,  now  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank,  to  modify 
the  procedure  employed  in  the  election  of 
Executive  Directors. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  lisciU  year  limitation, 
for  the  United  States  share  in  the  increase 
In  the  res.urccj  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Bank,  the  sum  of  $900,- 
000,000. 

"(c)  The  voting  po'ver  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
approving any  loan  which  might  assist  the 
recipient  country  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
acquire  sophisticated  or  heavy  military 
equipment." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  give  my  full  support  to  S.  1688, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  fund  for 
special  operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  14  votes  in  its  favor  and  only 
two  opposed.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
committee's  skeptical  and  tough-minded 
approach  to  the  regular  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation this  year,  the  strongly  favorable 
vote  for  the  pending  bill  should  weigh 
heavily  with  all  Senators.  This  may  per- 
haps be  classified  as  a  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure; but,  if  so,  it  is  one  with  a  profound 
diflference. 

Here  I  would  recall  my  Introductory 
remarks  of  August  14  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  on  which  the 
Senate  has  just  taken  action.  At  that 
time  I  said : 

Members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  the 
bilateral  aid  program  should  be  retrenched, 
and  that  a  larger  portion  of  our  aid  should 
be  channeled  through  International  devel- 
opment organizations. 

The  bill  before  us  directly  responds  to 
this  belief  held  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  record  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  should  be  familiar  by 
now,  for  we  have  enacted  legislation 
on  the  subject  a  number  of  times  in  the 
7  years  since  the  opening  of  the  Bank's 
doors  in  1960.  If  any  reminders  are  neces- 
sary concerning  the  structure  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Bank,  and  especially  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations,  the  commit- 


tee report  and  the  printed  hearings 
should  suffice  to  refresh  our  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  Bank's  per- 
formance. On  this  point,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  quote  the  first  two  sentences  of 
the  minority  views  expressed  by  certain 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  when  the  comparable 
bill  (H.R.  9547)  was  reported  to  the  other 
body.  They  began  with  these  words: 

We  have  been  and  continue  to  be  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  Inter-Amerlcau 
Development  Bank,  It  Is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. 

In  fact,  the  minority  position  in  the 
House  committee  report  really  did  not 
argue  against  the  legislation;  instead,  it 
unsuccessfully  called  for  a  reduction  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  by  one-sixth.  Pre- 
sumably, the  House  vote  for  the  full  ad- 
ministration request  reflected  a  view  that 
a  17-percent  cut  was  not  so  critically  im- 
portant as  to  warrant  a  rebuff  to  Latin 
America  and  renegotiation  of  the  whole 
agreement. 

Yet  the  primary  point  I  wish  to  stress 
today  is  the  degree  to  which  the  multi- 
lateral character  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank  has  given  our  Latin  American 
friends  a  chance  to  participate  and 
exercise  responsibility  In  a  common  de- 
velopment effort  with  us.  Among  the 
cliches  which  seem  to  maintain  their 
popularity  is  the  old  saw  about  "putting 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is." 

With  apologies  for  this  inelegant  lan- 
gtiage,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  done  precisely 
that  through  the  instrument  of  the  In- 
ter-American Bank.  Of  the  total  sub- 
scriptions of  roughly  $1,770  mllUon  to 
the  ordinary  capital  resources  of  the 
Bank  the  United  States  has  contributed 
approximately  $762  million,  while  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  larger  remainder  of  more 
than  $1  billion.  Since  the  bulk  of  these 
sums  represent  callable  capital,  or  con- 
tingent liabilities,  a  more  meaningful 
figure  is  the  total  of  paid-in  capital, 
amoimting  to  $381,580,000.  Of  that  sum 
the  United  States  has  paid  $150  million, 
and  the  Latin  American  countries  to- 
gether have  furnished  roughly  $232  mil- 
lion. They  have  done  so  not  all  in  na- 
tional currencies — most  of  which  at 
present  are  not  convertible — but  with  50 
percent  of  the  $232  million  figure  paid 
in  gold  or  U.S.  dollars. 

Even  in  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions, which  is  described  as  the  Bank's 
soft-loan  window  and  which  relies  pri- 
marily on  U.S.  financing,  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  contributed 
roughly  $35  million  in  U.S.  dollars  out  of 
their  total  contributions  amounting  to 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  $220 
million.  Moreover,  in  terms  of  Bank  op- 
erations as  a  whole,  it  should  be  noted 
that  those  Latin  American  contributions 
which  do  not  take  the  form  of  gold  or 
U.S.  dollars  in  several  cases  are  made  in 
currencies  which  are  either  convertible 
or  close  to  the  status  of  convertibility. 

There  is  no  magic  in  these  figures  by 
themselves.  What  they  do  represent, 
however,  is  a  very  definite  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  make  the  Inter-American  Bank 
a  joint  enterprise  rather  than  a  one-way 
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street.  With  the  kind  of  stake  that  I 
have  described,  and  with  trained  bank- 
ers and  economists  handling  that  invest- 
ment, the  Latin  American  countries 
adopt  attitudes  toward  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  which  are  no  less  responsible 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  the 
management  of  the  Bank  has  been  criti- 
cized for  maintaining  an  unduly  cau- 
tious rate  of  disbursement.  On  this  mat- 
ter of  confidence  in  the  Bank's  reputa- 
tion and  aims,  it  is  worth  stressing  that 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
and  Germany — all  nonmember  coun- 
tries— have  made  a  total  of  $70  million 
available  to  the  Bank  in  separate  agree- 
ments. 

While  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Bank 
is  certainly  one  that  must  interest  us 
all,  the  basic  question  is  what  the  Bank 
has  done  with  the  sums  made  available 
to  it  for  lending.  According  to  the  Bank's 
summary  of  its  seventh  annual  report, 
total  loans  from  all  windows  of  the  Bank 
represent  obligations  of  more  than  $2 
billion  and  are  being  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing operations;  when  completed  these 
will  help  to — 

Improve  agriculture  on  some  4,813,508 
acres  of  farmland  and  provide  farmers 
vrtth  278,251  credits. 

Build  or  expand  48  large  industrial 
plants  and  provide  2,415  credits  to  small- 
and  medium-scale  industrial  enterprises. 

Sxpand  Latin  America's  electric  power 
capacity  by  2,710,000  kilowatts,  Install 
7,886  miles  of  transmission  lines,  build 
or  Improve  distribution  systems  in  120 
communities. 

Build  or  improve  1,545  miles  of  high- 
ways and  7,870  miles  of  farm-to-market 
roads. 

Install  or  expand  2,340  water  supply 
systems  and  253  sewage  systems  which 
•will  benefit  some  36,700,000  Inhabitants. 

Build  297,200  homes  to  house  1.8  mil- 
lion members  of  low-income  families. 

Modernize  or  expand  73  centers  of 
higher  education. 

Establish  eight  national  and  one  re- 
gional prelnvestment  fund  to  speed  the 
preparation  of  development  projects  and 
help  prepare  27  specific  projects. 

This  summary  culled  from  a  wealth 
of  data  indicates  not  only  the  basic  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  Bank's  undertak- 
ings, but  also  how  essential  these  oper- 
ations are  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
concept.  The  phrase  which  describes  the 
Inter- American  Bank  as  "the  Bank  of 
the  Alliance"  is  far  from  an  empty  one. 
The  Bank's  activities  are  an  integral  and 
•vital  part  of  the  Alliance  program,  where 
increasing  weight  is  being  given  to  coun- 
try performance  and  self-help  efforts. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — known 
as  CIAP — established  to  give  coordi- 
nated, multinational  direction  to  the  Al- 
liance, has  been  growing  in  effectiveness. 
Together  with  the  United  States  and 
other  multilateral  lending  agencies,  the 
Bank  actively  participates  in  the  annual 
CIAP  review  of  coimtry  programs,  and 
its  lending  policies  toward  the  member 
countries  take  full  account  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  CIAP.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  welcomed  this 


means  of  coordination  and  anticipates 
continuing  progress. 

The  measure  before  us,  of  course,  con- 
cerns only  the  question  of  additional  re- 
sources for  the  Bank's  fund  for  special 
operations.  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $900  million  to  be  paid  in 
three  equal  installments  over  the  next 
3  years  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
Since  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
tributing $250  million  annually  to  the 
fund  over  the  past  3  years,  the  current 
proposal  represents  a  $50  million — or  20- 
percent — increase  in  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion. This  relatively  small  increase  in 
part  responds  to  the  need  to  support  a 
higher  rate  of  lending  on  flexible  terms. 
More  importantly,  it  is  designed  to  give 
substance  to  the  policy  determination  of 
the  American  Presidents  at  Punta  del 
Este  to  finance  regional  programs  which 
will  encourage  future  integration  of  the 
Latin  American  economies. 

While  the  United  States  is  proposing  a 
20-percent  increase  in  its  contributions 
to  the  special  fund,  the  Latin  American 
countries  together  are  undertaking  to 
double  the  past  rate  of  their  contribu- 
tions. They  are  proposing  to  make  $100 
million  a  year  available  to  the  fund  for 
the  next  3  years,  in  contrast  to  $50  mil- 
lion annually  over  the  past  3  years.  In 
addition,  the  four  Latin  American  na- 
tions with  the  largest  quotas  in  the 
Bank — Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela — and  with  the  largest  capa- 
bilities, have  agreed  to  have  the  Bank 
use  portions  of  their  increased  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  to  other  members  of  the 
Bank.  This  is  a  new  and  praiseworthy 
development  which  has  resulted  from  the 
cooperative  nature  of  Bank  activities. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  the  measure 
before  us  have  placed  much  emphasis  on 
the  "soft  loan"  character  of  the  fund  for 
special  operations.  They  claim  that  the 
loans  will  not  be  repaid  and  therefore 
are  disguised  grants.  They  also  act  as  if 
there  were  no  differences  between  the 
lending  terms  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank's  special  fund  and  those  of  the 
International  Development  Association, 
or  IDA. 

The  fact  is  that  loans  from  the  fund 
for  special  operations  are  made  on  flex- 
ible terms  which  bear  little  relationship 
to  the  truly  "soft"  lending  arrangements 
provided  by  the  IDA.  As  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  fund  loans  for  educa- 
tional and  social  purposes  carry  annual 
charges  of  no  less  than  3  percent,  in- 
cluding the  normal  three-quarters  of  1 
percent  service  charge  payable  In  dol- 
lars; loans  for  more  strictly  economic 
purposes  incur  annual  charges  of  4  per- 
cent and  more,  counting  the  service 
charge.  Moreover,  no  loan  from  the  spe- 
cial fimd  has  been  made  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  30  years,  and  most  of  the  lend- 
ing is  for  a  shorter  term.  While  repay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  generally 
are  being  made  in  the  borrower's  cur- 
rency, some  are  being  made  in  dollars 
and  every  effort  Is  devoted  to  encourag- 
ing dollar  payments  whenever  feasible. 
Finally,  although  the  Bank  has  been  op- 
erating for  too  short  a  time  to  have  re- 
ceived many  repayments,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  more  than  $10  million  equivalent 


repaid  to  date  has  been  in  dollars.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  in  any  way  what 
the  record  will  be  over  the  longer  term, 
but  they  should  help  inhibit  talk  of  "give- 
aways." 

We  have  had  a  great  many  debates  in 
the  Senate  over  a  number  of  years  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  making  loans 
rather  than  grants  to  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  I  will  not  rehearse  those 
arguments.  But  I  would  at  least  point 
out — as  I  have  on  numerous  occasions — 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  better  shape  today  if 
we  had  given  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
Europe  entirely  in  the  form  of  loans.  I 
might  also  add  that  one  way  to  help  bring 
about  a  situation  in  which  loans  to  Latin 
American  countries  might  not  be  repaid 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  turn 
its  back  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  con- 
cept, and  particularly  on  Bank  multi- 
national efforts  to  promote  sound  de- 
velopment plans  and  projects. 

A  section  in  the  committee  report  is 
devoted  to  the  relatively  minor  possible 
effect  of  S.  1688  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  Because  that  section  is  both 
succinct  and  comprehensive,  I  will  only 
stress  the  point  that  the  bulk  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  special  fund  will  take 
the  form  of  loans  "tied"  to  purchases  in 
this  country.  And  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  Eissured  the  Congress  that  its 
estimate  of  90  percent  of  our  money 
being  spent  here  is  a  conservative  one. 
In  arriving  at  that  figure  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  account  of  possible 
"slippage"  in  the  use  of  the  letter-of- 
credit  mechanism,  and  of  other  impond- 
erables. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  basic 
ground  for  opposition  to  S.  1688,  as  I  see 
It,  lies  in  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  in  the  face  of  its  domestic  difiB- 
culties  just  cannot  afford  to  divert  its 
resources  abroad.  Frankly,  I  have  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  this  position  in 
its  general  outlines;  indeed,  I  have 
spoken  along  similar  lines  on  a  numl)er 
of  occasions  recently.  But  I  honestly  do 
not  believe  that  our  common  effort  with 
the  Latin  American  coimtries  to  develop 
their  great  potential  through  this  multi- 
lateral instrument  comes  imder  such  a 
category.  Any  thesis  can  be  applied  in- 
discrlminantly  and  carried  to  self-de- 
feating extremes,  and  I  suggest  that  this 
one  is  no  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  country  at  large  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  dramatic  events,  of 
grandiose  programs  and  high-fiown  pro- 
nouncements. We  need  instead  to  find 
the  means  for  steady  progress  toward 
moderate  goals  which  are  clearly  in  the 
national  Interest  and  within  the  Nation's 
capabilities.  I  suggest  that  our  support 
for  the  Inter -American  Bank  is  one  of 
these  appropriate  vehicles,  and  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  this  bill  to  give  effect 
to  that  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

DANGERS  IN  THE  $900  MILLION  REQUEST  FOR 
njND  rOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS INTER- 
AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  favorably  reported  S.  1688 
which  would  double  the  U.S.  contribu- 
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tlon  to  the  fund  for  special  operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Sena- 
tor OoKZ,  and  I  felt  we  could  not  sup- 
port a  contribution  of  $900  million  to 
this  soft-loan  window  of  the  Bank.  Our 
reasons  are  detailed  in  the  minority 
views  accompanying  the  committee's  re- 
ports. 

At  this  time  I  would  make  a  few  com- 
ments regarding  this  request  for  funds. 

If  approved,  this  additional  contribu- 
tion of  $900  million  by  the  United  States 
would  increase  the  total  contribution  of 
the  United  States  to  the  fund  for  special 
operations — ^PSO — since  its  inception  in 
ig59,to$1.8bimon. 

The  amount  of  money  sought  from  the 
United  States  has  substantially  increased 
with  each  request.  Unless  checked,  there 
will  be  no  stopping  of  this  snowball  ef- 
fect. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  continued 
to  support  the  lending  institutions  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  contributor, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  more 
recently  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
In  their  regular  operations  of  making 
loans  on  a  businesslike  basis  in  order 
to  finance  many  worthwhile  projects  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  a  fact 
we  all  know,  however,  that  other  devel- 
oped countries  have  not  accepted  their 
share  of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
these  lending  instltutlotis.  As  their 
economies  continue  to  grow,  even  with- 
out consideration  of  what  we  have  done 
with  military  and  treasure  to  foster  that 
growth,  why  should  not  they  be  expected 
to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden. 

I  can  no  longer  support  the  "soft-loan 
windows"  of  these  lending  institutions — 
International  Development  Association 
In  the  case  of  the  World  Bank,  fund 
for  special  operations  in  the  case  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
These  so-called  windows  make  loans  at 
practically  no  interest,  for  30,  40,  or  50 
years,  loons  often  repayable  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  borrowing  country. 

Loans  on  such  terms — and  we  all  know 
this — are  nothing  more  than  grants. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Therefore  they 
should  be  so  designated,  rather  than  to 
continue  this  questionable  and  slick  ef- 
fort to  try  to  sell  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  they  are  "loans," 
and  that  they  will  be  repaid. 

It  is  argued  that  a  number  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  service  their  short-  and  medium-term 
debts,  also  that  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  are  the  solution.  As  stated  in  the 
minority  views  filed  by  Senator  Gore 
and  myself: 

This  argxunent  appears  to  be  a  straight- 
forward one  In  favor  of  encouraging  fiscal 
Irreeponalblllty  on  a  continental  basis.  If  this 
la  even  partly  true,  then  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  acting  unwisely  In  taking  on 
an  increasing  volume  of  debts,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  helping  Its  neighbors  by 
underwriting  this  process. 

If  these  countries  continue  to  obtain 
these  soft  loans,  or  disguised  grants, 
then  much  of  the  goal  of  these  interna- 
tional lending  institutions,  namely  to 
encourage  self-help,  will  be  meaningless. 

This  trend  of  increasing  soft  lofuis  and 
declining  hard  loans  was  evidenced  in 
the  IDB's  1966  annual  report.  That  re- 


port stated  that  its  soft  loans  last  year 
totaled  $291.3  million,  up  more  than  $90 
million  from  1965.  But  hard  loans  fell 
$21  million  to  $100.9  million. 

It  is  argued  that  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments effect  of  these  additional  funds 
would  be  delayed  until  the  1970's;  and 
that  they  would  be  relatively  minor,  as 
it  is  estimated  the  greater  percentage 
would  be  tied  to  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

First,  this  argument  would  seem  to 
imply  that  our  balance  of  pajTnents  will 
be  in  a  more  favorable  position  in  the 
1970's — a  premise  difficult  to  believe  in 
view  of  our  18-year  continuing  imfavor- 
able  balance  of  payments  and  the  moimt- 
ing  costs  incident  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Second,  in  regard  to  "tied  aid"  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  any  percentage 
figure  of  goods  purchased  in  the  United 
States  can  be  misleading,  as  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  so-called  substi- 
tution effect.  As  stated  by  an  administra- 
tion official : 

It  Is  essential  .  .  .  that  we  demonstrate 
that  our  commercial  trade  surplus — which  Is 
a  plus  to  our  balance  of  payments — Is  not 
eroded  when  we  contribute  our  goods  and 
services  through  aid.  The  United  States  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  loee  any  commercial 
sales  as  a  result  of  its  aid  efforts. 

Of  even  more  immediate  importance 
than  the  balance  of  payments,  however, 
are  the  needs  of  our  own  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  education,  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  health.  At  a  time 
when  these  needs  are  pressing  and  our 
resources  are  limited,  it  would  seem  that 
priorities  should  be  established.  As  be- 
tween domestic  programs  and  foreign 
aid,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  domestic  pro- 
grams must  have  the  higher  priority. 

Congress  must  accept  and  exercise  its 
responsibility,  especially  in  that  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems,  serious  for  years, 
sure  now  approaching  the  critical  stage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  in  the  position  they 
have  taken  with  regard  to  the  pending 
measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  made  my  speech  for  me.  I 
have,  however,  an  additional  reason  for 
joining  them.  I  voted  the  other  day,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  substantially  to  re- 
duce the  foreign  aid  bill  below  the 
amount  that  the  Senate  voted. 

I  thought  that  amount  was  so  high 
that  I  had  to  vote  against  the  whole 
bill. 

I  cannot  possibly  vote  to  support  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  already  too  high  a  level 
established  for  foreign  aid.  I  will  also 
oppose  it  for  the  reasons  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  brought  up. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  just  said.  For  the  reasons  he 
has  mentioned,  I,  too,  ended  up  by  voting 
against  the  foreign  aid  bin. 

I  would  like  to  be  present  and  to  par- 
ticipate further  in  the  debate  with  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
I  know  that  what  they  say  about  the 
matter  will  be  far  better  expressed  than 
any  remarks  I  could  make. 


In  closing,  this  country  must  face  up 
to  the  growing  problems  incident  to  its 
financial  position.  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  a  lifelong  member  of  my 
party,  a  man  very  possibly  the  outstand- 
ing authority  on  financial  analysis  in  my 
State.  He  believes  we  may  well  be  moving 
toward  a  nmning  Inflation  which  will  be 
much  more  serious  than  the  steady  rela- 
tively mild  inflation  we  have  been  under- 
going in  njcent  years.  He  also  believes 
that  imless  we  do  something  in  major 
effort  to  stop  these  tremendous  outflows 
of  credit,  especially  as  the  gold  continues 
to  flow  out  of  our  country,  we  will  be  un- 
derwriting very  serious  future  flnancial 
problems  indeed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  also  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my 
distinguished  collesigue  on  this  and  on 
many  other  matters. 

Does  not  the  Senator  find  It  strange 
that  only  about  a  week  after  we  finished 
the  battle  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in 
which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee made  some  substantial  cuts,  we 
are  now  considering  a  second  foreign  aid 
bill  which.  If  passed,  will  bring  foreign 
aid  authorizations  by  the  Senate  this 
year  to  a  greater  sum  than  we  spent  on 
foreign  aid  last  year? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right.  It  is  just  one  more  effort  to  tap 
the  till  of  the  American  taxpayer  so  as 
to  further  conditions  in  other  countries 
despite  the  great  and  growing  problems 
we  now  know  we  have  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  It  was  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  who, 
about  3  years  ago,  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  every  time  Congress 
made  a  reduction  in  foreign  aid,  another 
"soft"  loan  window  was  opened.  Congress 
will  find  if  it  really  examines  this  matter, 
that  Instead  of  reducing  foreign  aid,  the 
foreign  aid  outlay  this  year  is  more  than 
$6  billion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator's  eyes 
are  always  open.  My  eyes  in  turn  were 
opened  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

He  was  the  one  who,  when  the  bill  to 
promote  soft  loan  windows  for  the  World 
Bank  first  came  to  the  floor,  brought  the 
matter  to  my  attention. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  him  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see In  what  to  me  is  a  wise  position  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
change  the  language  in  the  flrst  commit- 
tee amendment.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  describe  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  amendment  contains. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  amendment.  Until  this  year, 
the  law  authorized  $250  million  a  year 
for  subscription  to  the  soft  window  loans 
IAD  Bank. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  amendment  read  first. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  Unes  18,  and  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   Strike    out    "$900    million."    Insert 
$750,000,000." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  would 
change  in  the  pending  bill  the  figure  $900 
million  that  is  to  be  paid  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $300  million  to  a  new  figure  of 
$750  million  to  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $250  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  preliminary  mat- 
ter. I  would  like  to  discuss  the  fiscal 
structure  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

It  has  two  lending  windows — one  for 
hard  and  the  other  for  soft  loans.  The 
capital  structure  of  the  hard  loan  win- 
dow is  $2,150,000,000.  Of  that  amoimt,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  subscribed  $761 
million  on  callable  terms.  The  terms  are 
that  $150  million  is  to  be  paid  in,  and 
the  balance  of  $611  million  is  to  be  pay- 
able when  called.  These  are  contributions 
to  the  hard  loan  window.  The  hard  loan 
window,  however,  is  not  involved  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  to  pay  into  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  the  siun  of 
$900  million  in  a  3-year  period  to  be  used 
in  making  loans  repayable  with  soft  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator  an- 
ticipated the  result  just  a  bit.  The  meas- 
ure authorizes  the  U.S.  member  of  the 
so-called  Bank  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  "soft"  loan 
accotmt,  and  after  the  resolution  is 
passed,  he  is  then  authorized  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  pay  in  $900  million. 
So  in  this  way  we  authorize  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  Bank  to  commit  us  to 
$900  million.  I  want  to  bring  this  out 
because  it  differs  from  the  usual  authori- 
zation bill  in  which  we  usually  go  through 
a  procedure  of  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion, and  then  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  free  to  appropriate  a  lesser 
amount. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
construed  that  to  be  the  equivalent  of  an 
authorization.  Speaking  with  preciseness, 
the  description  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct. 

What  is  the  capital  structure  of  the 
soft  loan  window?  I  think  this  is  very 
significant. 

I  asked  questions  of  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  obtained  these  answers: 

Senator  Lausche.  Now,  getting  to  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  the  soft  window,  am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  the  total  contribu- 
tions are  presently  the  equivalent  of 
$1,119,474,000? 

Mr.  Barr.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Lattsche.  Of  that  figure  Just  given, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  in  dollars 
$900,000,000. 

Mr.  Barr.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Laxjsche.  This  would  indicate  that 
in  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  the 
United  States  Is  the  principal  participant. 

Mr.  Barr.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Laxjsche.  Why  is  it  a  greater  par- 


ticipant In  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
than  it  is  in  the  hard  loan  division? 

Now,  be  brief. 

Mr.  Barr.  Senator,  these  countries  simply 
cannot  take  on  many  more  hard  loans.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  bank 
with  a  large  capital  to  take  on  a — to  put  In 
a  lot  of  hard  loans  for  these  countries  which 
they  cannot  repay. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
at  the  soft  loan  window,  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  contributor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  imique  feature.  The  United 
States  contributes  hard  currency,  and 
the  Latin  American  countries  make  their 
contributions  in  their  own  currencies.  In 
other  words,  they  put  up  $300  milion  in 
soft  currency  to  get  $900  million  of  hard 
American  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

I  come  now  to  what  is  contemplated 
by  the  pending  bill  with  regard  to  the 
soft  loan  window. 

We  already  have  $900  million  involved 
in  that  operation  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  It  is  now  proposed 
by  the  pending  bill  to  have  the  United 
States,  in  the  next  3  years  put  up 
another  $900  million.  That  would  mean 
that  in  this  soft  window  operation  the 
United  States  will  have  posted  $1.8  bil- 
lion, and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Bank  will  have  posted  about  $411  mil- 
lion. 

I  concede  what  has  been  said  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  that 
the  operations  of  this  Bank  have  been 
soimd  and  its  objectives  constructive. 
However,  conceding  that  to  be  the  fact, 
it  is  my  belief  that  with  the  President 
asking  Congress  to  adopt  a  10-percent 
sxu-tax,  and  with  the  painful  prospects 
of  a  huge  deficit  and  the  monetary  de- 
mands of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  extravagant  demands  that  are  now 
being  made,  with  some  proponents  ask- 
ing for  an  expenditure  of  $40  billion  to 
stop  riots — in  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  Is 
my  firm  beUef  that  If  our  citizens  are  to 
be  asked  to  tighten  the  belt  because  of 
the  huge  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  if 
they  are  asked  to  pay  additional  taxes  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  then  we  should  ask 
the  Inter-American  Bank  also  to  tighten 
Its  belt. 

My  proposed  amendment  Is  very  mod- 
est. Instead  of  subscribing  $900  million 
In  the  3  years,  we  would  subscribe  $750 
million  In  3  years.  It  would  keep  the 
Bank  In  operation.  It  would  enable  It  to 
do  a  huge  job,  and  It  would  give  some  re- 
lief to  the  tensions  which  now  exist  with 
respect  to  the  money  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  available  to  perform  the 
functions  and  obligations  which  rest 
upon  it.  We  should  tighten  our  belts;  but 
while  we  do  so,  we  should  also  ask  the 
other  nations  who  are  dependent  upon 
our  boimty  to  reduce  the  amoimts  which 
they  £isk. 

That,  in  substance,  is  my  csise,  Mr. 
President:  $750  million  in  3  years,  added 
to  the  $900  million  which  we  have  al- 
ready put  into  this  window,  making  a 


total  of  $1,650,000,000,  is  a  liberal 
amount. 

In  its  report  on  the  supplemental  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  providing  additional  economic  aid 
for  Vietnam,  the  committee  stated  that — 

Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
when  It  comes  to  apportioning  the  war's 
financial  costs  among  Federal  activities.  Belt 
tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not  be 
restricted  to  domestic  programs  but  should 
Include  our  foreign  aid  programs  as  well. 
American  citizens  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  accept  reductions  In  programs  which  af- 
fect their  dally  lives,  see  their  taxes  increased 
and  war  costs  spiral,  while  the  foreign  aid 
program  escapes  unaffected  and  imdlmln- 
ished.  (S.Rept.  1060,89th  Gong..  2d  sess.,  p.  9). 

I    subscribe    fully    to   the   aforemen- 
tioned principle. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  was  offered  In 
committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  offered  two  different 
amendments.  The  first  one  was  for  a 
larger  cut.  It  was  voted  down  by  the 
committee.  Then  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
offered  a  cut  In  the  same  amount  he  Is 
offering  at  present,  and  the  committee 
voted  that  down  by  a  vote  of  12  to  4. 
I  believe  it  is  pretty  decisive. 

The  committee  had  studied  the  mat- 
ter, had  studied  It  carefully,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  that  this  bank  had  been 
doing  an  excellent  job,  that  It  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate,  and 
that  we  should  not  cut  Its  funds  below 
the  amoimt  provided  for  In  the  bill  as  it 
Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  matter. 
This  Is  not  a  unilateral  proposition.  It 
Is  true  that  so  far  as  putting  the  money 
In  Is  concerned,  it  is  a  unilateral  prop- 
osition, but  It  is  on  a  multilateral  basis 
and  is  negotiated,  and  this  is  the  sum 
that  was  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations. 
In  the  event  we  should  seek  to  change 
our  contribution  to  It,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  renegotiation  among  the  nations 
that  are  parties  to  the  agreement. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  sustained  in  its  vote, 
and  that  the  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed, and  firmly  so,  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  measure,  S.  1688.  provides  for  a 
virtual  grant,  in  the  guise  of  "soft"  loans, 
of  an  additional  $900  million  for  use  in 
Latin-American  countries.  This  is  foreign 
aid,  pure  and  simple,  and,  In  my  view, 
about  the  worst  form  of  foreign  aid. 

Just  last  week,  most  of  us  sort  of  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  cutting  back 
foreign  aid  expenditures  authorized 
through  the  annual  foreign  aid  bill.  We 
did  succeed  in  reducing  the  authorization 
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by  some  $700  million  below  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  This  was  In  support  of 
the^^CcMnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  Senate  supported 
the  committee  in  paring  down  the 
measure. 

But  what  are  we  asked  to  do  today, 
just  a  week  later?  We  are  asked  to  pour 
Into  the  foreign  aid  barrel  $900  million, 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  reduc- 
tions we  made  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  President,  our  priorities  are  sadly 
out  of  balance.  Admittedly,  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
are  great,  but  we  have  an  overriding  duty 
to  provide  for  our  own  needs,  which  are 
pressing,  indeed.  Until  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  education,  employ- 
ment, housing,  health,  and  community 
facilities  for  our  own  people,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  another  bill 
which  will  put  almost  another  bUllon 
dollars  Into  another  foreign  aid  program. 
I  have  supported  all  of  the  foreign  aid 
bills,  beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
But  I  have  felt  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  make  retrenchments,  in 
view  of  our  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
engaged  In  a  major  war.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  an  almost  un- 
precedented deficit,  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  is  lurging  Con- 
gress to  increase  taxes  by  10  percent.  It 
Just  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  retrench  on  foreign  aid. 
Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  *on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  I  voted  for  the  regular  for- 
eign aid  bill  only  a  few  days  ago.  Why 
do  we  have  another  foreign  aid  bill  with- 
in a  week?  If  we  are  to  have  another  one. 
why  should  we  increase  foreign  aid  while 
the  President  is  urging  his  administra- 
tors to  cut  back  on  highways  at  home, 
and  on  all  of  our  domestic  programs? 
CXir  needs  at  home  are  well  known. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1963,  when  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill,  it  was  estimated  that 
our  backlog  of  water  and  sewer  facilities 
alcxie  amounted  to  some  $12  billion,  and 
that  this  backlog  would  grow  to  $21  bil- 
lion by  1970.  At  the  rate  we  have  been  go- 
ing In  recent  years  I  would  expect  that 
backlog  to  have  grown  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

When  President  Johnson  launched 
his  Great  Society  program,  he  pointed 
out: 

By  1075  we  will  need  over  3  million  new 
homes  a  year.  We  will  need  schools  for  10 
million  addlUonal  children,  welfare  and 
health  facUltlea  for  5  million  more  people 
over  the  age  of  60,  transportation  facilities 
for  the  dally  movement  of  200  million  peo- 
ple •  •  • .  Among  the  most  vital  needs  of  out 
metropolitan  areas  Is  the  requirement  for 
basic  community  facilities — for  water  and 
sewerage.  Many  existing  systems  are  obsolete 
or  need  major  rehabilitation.  And  population 
growth  will  require  a  vastly  Increased  effort 
In  years  ahead  •  •  *.  A  community  must  of- 
fer added  dimensions  to  the  poeslbllitles  of 
dally  life.  It  must  meet  the  individual's  most 
pressing  needs  and  provide  places  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  meeting  with  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  fimds  are  now  being  cut 
for  all  of  these  programs.  The  term 
'•Great  Society"  is  no  longer  heard  with 
such  frequency,  but  the  unmet  needs  of 
our  people  continue  to  grow;  and  yet, 
while  all  of  these  are  being  cut  the  Senate 


is  asked  to  pass  a  bill  Increasing  the  so- 
called  soft  loan  grants  to  Latin  America 
by  $900  million.  Why? 

But.  our  own  unmet  needs  aside.  If  we 
can  afford  another  $900  million  foreign 
aid  package  on  the  heels  of  the  one  voted 
last  week,  a  multilateral  agency  such  as 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
is  surely  one  of  the  poorest  vahicles  one 
could  choose  for  such  an  increase  in  the 
foreign  aid  effort. 

Under  this  program,  the  communities 
which  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
aid  in  Latin  America  wUl  not  even  know 
that  the  American  pieople  are  contrib- 
uting to  their  development.  No,  we  must 
somehow  obscure  our  generosity.  We  put 
it  into  a  common  pot  called  the  "Inter- 
American  Development  Bank."  It  is  not 
a  bank.  It  is  not  truly  inter-American, 
because  the  United  States  has  no  pros- 
pect of  benefiting  from  it;  it  is  one  way. 

We  are  now  enmeshed  In  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  multilateral  arrangements, 
and  the  worst  of  these  are  the  so-called 
soft  loan  windows  of  international  lend- 
ing institutions. 

In  the  regular  foreign  aid  bill.  Con- 
gress conducts  an  annual  review.  We 
know  for  what  projects  we  appropriate 
the  money.  We  can  follow  through,  exer- 
cising our  responsibility  of  oversight,  but 
when  we  commingle  our  money  with  the 
soft  currencies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  in  this  so-called  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  then  the  Congress  is  finished 
with  it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know,  and  we 
have  not  been  advised,  for  what  projects, 
for  what  development  this  money  will 
be  used,  except  in  a  generalized  way. 
Some  people  regard  this  as  a  merit.  It 
gets  it  out  of  our  hair.  We  can  wash  our 
hands  of  it.  Give  it  away  and  forget  it, 
except  we  add  it  to  the  deficit,  or  we 
have  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  it,  and  then 
there  is  the  balance-of-payments  head- 
ache. 

So  I  say  if  we  can  afford  to  give  another 
$900  million  in  foreign  aid,  let  us  give 
it  for  purposes  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  make  it  available  for  proj- 
ects of  a  certain  character  In  specific 
countries.  Let  us  know  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  taucpayers'  money. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
congressional  loss  of  control  over  gov- 
ernmental policies,  direction,  and  pro- 
grams. Many  feel  Congress  is  habitually 
bypassed.  But  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  passing  this  bill  Congress  will 
assist  in  the  bypassing  process. 

By  feeding  additional  new  money  Into 
the  so-called  Bank,  Congress  will  not 
only  lose  control  of  expenditures,  but  it 
will  deliberately  turn  its  back  upon  and 
wsLsh  its  hands  of  all  responsibility  for 
oversight  and  surveillance.  Is  that  a 
worthy  discharge  of  responsibility  by 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  and  hon- 
ored by  the  American  people  with  elec- 
tion to  the  UJ3.  Senate?  I  should  think 
they  would  expect  something  better  of 
us.  I  should  think  the  American  people 
regard  $900  million  as  a  substantial  sum 
of  money,  and  that  they  would  expect 
their  Senators  to  safeguard  and  husband 
these  public  funds. 

What  contribution  does  the  program 
call  for  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans? WhUe  we  will  put  into  the  fimd 
another  $900  million  of  hard  American 


currency,  they  will  put  into  it  $300  million 
of  their  soft  currencies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  unwise  program.  I  should 
much  prefer  to  make  this  money  avail- 
able through  a  more  regular  procedure, 
if  we  could  afford  more  than  we  approved 
In  the  bill  last  week — $900  million  more. 
The  President's  most  recent  recom- 
mendation for  a  tax  increase  is  now  much 
in  the  news  and  much  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  But  with  or  with- 
out an  Increase  in  revenues  on  the  order 
envisioned  by  the  President  in  making 
his  latest  recommendation,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
far  exceeding  the  unenviable  record 
established  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. Admittedly,  the  sum  of  $300 
million  a  year  for  3  years,  called  for  by 
the  bill,  will  not  bankrupt  the  country; 
but  this  is  only  one  item  among  many— 
and  a  rather  large  one,  In  my  view.  It  is 
entitled  only  to  a  low  priority. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  overlook  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  on  our  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  1966  deficit 
was  some  $1.4  billion,  which  Is  uncom- 
fortably high.  Our  gold  reserve  is  now 
drawn  down  drastically,  and  there  are  but 
few  bright  spots  on  the  horizon.  This 
year's  first  quarter  showed  a  deficit  of 
$536  million.  The  second  quarter  deficit 
ran  to  $513  million.  This  gives  us  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  average  deficit 
of  $2.1  billion  thus  far  this  year  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  This  bill  will  deepen 
the  deficit  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
g€nerosity  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  motivated  with  charitable  good  will, 
noble  impulses,  and  generous  attitudes. 
But  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  deficit  that  we  can  run.  There 
is  a  minimum  below  which  we  cannot 
let  our  gold  reserves  go  and  continue  to 
have  readily  acceptable  currency 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  level  of  taxation  which  it  Is  advis- 
able to  lay  upon  the  people.  I  also  think 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  preference  that  we 
can  give  to  our  foreign  commitments. 

I  do  not  wish  any  of  my  colleagues  to 
be  uninformed  on  what  we  are  about  to 
do  by  the  pending  legislation.  I  wish  them 
to  know  exactly  what  they  are  voting 
upon. 

Under  the  terras  of  the  bill,  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  to  turn  over  to  an  interna- 
tional bank,  so  called,  over  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  have  no  control  what- 
soever, the  sum  of  $300  million  per  year 
for  the  next  3  years,  in  order  that  the 
institution  may  lend,  or  give,  this  money 
in  Latin  America. 

The  loans  made  will  be  "soft"  loans, 
those  that  will  be  repaid — if  at  all— in 
currencies  which  are  not  convertible. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  has 
no  expectation  of  repayment. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  doing  or  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  Is  tantamount 
to  making  a  grant  of  $900  million  to  fur- 
ther some  enterprises  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  city  in 
Latin  America  which  has  been  harder  hit 
than  Fairbanks,  Alaska?  Or  Detroit? 

Is  there  any  country  in  Latin  America 
which  has  suffered  such  politicEil  turmoil 
as  the  United  States  has  witnessed  in  re- 
cent weeks? 

What  superior  claim  rests  here.  I  leave 
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It  to  my  colleagues  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions. 

It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  $900  mil- 
lion is  an  inconsequential  sum  of  money. 
It  is  not.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  has  responsibility  of 
levying  taxes  to  raise  revenue.  Just  set 
out  to  try  to  fix  a  tax  levy  which  will 
raise  $900  million.  We  will  find  it  will 
place  quite  a  burden  upon  quite  a  num- 
ber of  people. 

Of  course,  $900  million  may  be  rela- 
tively small  when  compared  to  our  vast 
national  defense  expenditures.  But  then, 
what  is  not? 

Let  us  compare  this  amount  with 
something  concrete  right  here  at  home. 
Last  year,  we  appropriated  for  a 
rather  small  operation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, a  program  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  much 
needed  sewer  and  water  systems 
throughout  the  country,  the  amoimt  of 
$100  million.  Even  though  this  will  not 
go  very  far,  and  community  leaders  know 
this,  enough  of  them  went  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  to  file  applications  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  establish  quickly  a 
backlog  of  $800  million  in  requests. 

I  recently  visited  a  high  school  and 
discovered  that  raw  sewage  was  seeping 
through  the  surface  of  the  playground. 
The  children  were  leaping  in  play  over 
pools  of  vile,  odlferous  matter. 

The  community  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  loan — which  It  would  repay  in 
hard  money  with  Interest — ^to  construct 
a  sewage  facility;  yet  we  are  being  called 
upon  this  afternoon  to  give  $900  mil- 
lion— ^thls  week — after  having  passed  the 
foreign  aid  bill  of  some  $2.7  billion  last 
week. 

I  say  that  our  priorities  are  out  of 
balance.  The  $900  million — If  we  had  it 
In  the  VS.  Tretisury,  or  If  we  could  levy 
additional  taxes  to  bring  In  that  much 
revenue — ^would  about  equal  the  appli- 
cations from  communities  throughout 
America  for  assistance  in  building  water 
facilities  and  sewage  disposal  facilities 
through  this  paxticular  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pro- 
gram to  which  I  just  referred. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  programs 

with  additional  unapproved  applications. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  give 

another  indication  of  how  much  money 

$90C  million  is. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  poverty 
In  this  country  and  how  much  money 
would  be  required  to  supidement  the  In- 
come of  every  family  in  America  to  the 
$3,000  per  year  level. 

Please  understand  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing that  we  do  this,  but  if  we  really 
wanted  to  cure  poverty  and  raise  the 
income  of  every  family  in  America  to 
$3,000  a  year,  what  this  bill  would  give 
away  is  almost  10  percent  of  the  entire 
amount  required  to  do  this  by  direct 
subsidy. 

So,  suffice  it  to  say  that  $900  million 
is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  a  large  sum. 

Yes,  our  priorities  are  upside  down 
when  we  increase  foreign  aid  while  mak- 
ing retrenchments  in  much  needed  pro- 
grams at  home.  I  hope  this  Is  not  re- 
garded by  my  colleagues  as  cheap  dema- 
goguery.  I  certainly  do  not  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  restorting  to  demagoguery.  I 
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think  these  are  facts  and  that  these  facts 
should  be  faced  and  should  be  consid- 
ered when  we  are  asked  to  pass  another 
foreign  aid  bill  when  we  passed  a  $2.7 
billion  foreign  aid  bill  only  last  week. 
And  If  we  pass  this  bill  as  it  is,  despite 
the  reductions  made  last  week,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  increased  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations this  year  over  our  expendi- 
tures last  year  by  several  million  dollars. 

Let  me  return  more  directly  to  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

Few  people  realize  the  full  extent  of 
U.S.  Involvement  in  multilateral  financ- 
ing 8U"rangements.  Some  people  are  mes- 
merized by  anything  called  a  "Bank." 
Just  say  we  are  turning  over  a  "Bank," 
and  some  people  want  to  open  the  Treas- 
ury door.  Then  add  to  that  "Inter-Amer- 
ican" and  then  the  appealing  word 
"Development."  and  you  have  an  instru- 
ment of  political  appeal.  But  it  is  a  give- 
away no  matter  how  appealingly  one 
phrases  it. 

We  have  many  of  these  multilateral 
financing  arrangements.  Adding  together 
all  the  U.S.  quotas  and  subscriptions  in 
international  financial  and  monetary  in- 
stitutions, the  current  total  comes  to 
roughly  $15.5  billion.  And  our  commit- 
ments to  international  institutions  are 
scheduled  to  increase.  Beyond  the  $900 
million  proposal  contained  in  this  bill, 
S.  1688.  we  have  already  been  Informed 
that  the  Congress  will  be  asked  next  year 
to  provide  approximately  $412  million  in 
callable  capital  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

This  is  a  bottomless  barrel.  It  is  in- 
tended so  to  be.  These  "soft"  loan  win- 
dows were  started  a  few  years  ago,  when 
sentiment  in  the  Congress  began  to  grow 
to  reduce  foreign  aid.  We  thought  we 
had  reduced  It — the  regular  program  of 
foreign  aid.  If  we  look  closely,  we  will  find 
we  have  not  reduced  it  at  all.  It  has  just 
been  scattered. 

How  many  Senators  know  that  there 
was  $1.5  billion  of  foreign  aid  in  the  biU 
we  passed  last  night?  There  was.  How 
many  Senators  knew,  when  we  passed 
the  foreign  aid  bill  last  week,  that  there 
would  be  a  foreign  aid  bill  for  $900  mil- 
lion, under  a  different  name,  this  week? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  placed  a  table  in  the  Record 
a  few  days  ago.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it 
shortly.  I  will  give  the  page  number  now 
In  order  that.  If  Senators  want  to  look 
at  It,  they  may  do  so.  It  appears  on  page 
22923  of  the  Record  for  Wednesday, 
August  16.  This  table  in  the  Record,  to 
which  I  shall  shortly  refer,  shows  how 
the  money  has  been  dispersed  and  con- 
cealed In  other  bills  and  in  other  pro- 
grams, but  the  total  is  as  great  as  ever. 
Congress  has  either  fooled  itself  or  has 
been  fooled  into  thinking  that  foreign 
aid  has  been  reduced. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  United  States  would 
contribute  something  on  the  order  of 
$960  million  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  softest  of  all 
soft-loan  institutions:  a  substantial  sum 
was  being  proposed  for  a  soft-loan  win- 
dow In  the  newly  established  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank:  there  was  every  Inten- 
tion of  even  making  a  donation  to  the 
fledgling  African  Development  Bank— of 


which  the  United  States  Is  not  even  a 
member. 

This  bank  idea — International  bank, 
regional  bank — ^Is  a  new  gimmick  into 
which  Congress  is  urged  to  pour  the 
American  taxpayers'  money,  or  by  which 
we  are  asked  to  increase  our  national 
debt. 

Thus  far,  these  plans  and  subsequent 
negotiations  have  been  blocked  by  the 
hardheadedness  of  the  other  developed 
countries.  The  latter  are  quite  willing  to 
see  the  United  States  undertake  further 
commitments  in  the  multilateral  lending 
field,  but  they  are  now  most  reluctant  to 
joint  the  United  States  with  comparable 
contributions  in  this  area.  There,  never- 
theless, is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
ways  of  breaking  these  negotiating  road- 
blocks will  be  found,  and  that  Congress 
will  receive  requests  amounting  to  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $1.5  billion  in  the 
next  session  for  these  multilateral  opera- 
tions. 

Returning  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  fund  for  special 
operations  of  that  Institution  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  how  an  Initially 
modest  project  can  grow  and  create  its 
own  momentimi.  In  1959  the  United 
States  authorized  a  first  contribution  of 
$100  million  to  the  fund;  a  second  sub- 
scription of  $50  million  was  authorized 
and  appropriated  In  January  of  1964; 
little  more  than  a  year  later  the  United 
States  approved  the  sum  of  $750  million 
to  be  appropriated  at  the  rate  of  $250 
million  annually  during  the  fiscal  years 
1955-67;  we  now  are  dealing  with  a  re- 
quest for  $900  million  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod. Not  surprisingly,  it  is  found  that  the 
ability  of  the  Latin  American  coimtries 
to  absorb  these  soft  loans  seems  to  in- 
crease right  along  with  the  total  contri- 
butions, and  the  fimd's  projected  desir- 
able rate  of  annual  lending  is  constantly 
adjusted  upward.  Who  can  doubt  that 
by  1970  the  Congress  will  be  asked  for 
another  $1.05  billion  to  support  the  fund 
for  3  more  years  at  a  new  rate  of  $350 
million  annually?  And  absolutely  no  one 
can  present  a  reliable  estimate  of  when 
the  process  will  stop. 

It  may  seem  easier  to  vote  for  these 
and  other  sums  because  of  the  many  as- 
surances given  by  the  executive  branch 
that  their  impact  will  not  be  felt  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  are  told  the  best  guesses — 
and  they  are  Just  guesses — of  of- 
ficials are  that  90  percent  of  the  US. 
contribution  will  be  tied  loans  and  that 
eventually  the  dollars  will  return  to  this 
country.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
effect  of  the  projected  U.S.  expenditures 
upon  our  balance  of  payments  will  be 
very  minor  untU  1970  and  later  years — 
as  if  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
will  suddenly  vanish  by  then.  But,  judg- 
ing from  the  poor  rate  of  progress  so  far 
in  overcoming  the  payments  deficit,  and 
because  of  the  consequences  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  It  is  almost  certain  that  we 
shall  be  carrying  the  payments  burden 
well  Into  the  1970's.  Moreover,  even  if 
true,  this  argument  is  misleading  in  that 
we  would,  in  effect,  be  giving  goods  for 
which  we  pay,  but  for  which  we  cannot 
expect  repayment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wflJ  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  J  list 
made  the  statement  that  testimony  was 
given  that  90  percent  of  this  money  will 
eventually  find  itself  back  in  the  United 
States,  through  the  purchasing  of  goods 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

The  thought  has  been  running  through 
my  mind  that  while  these  loans  may  be 
tied  In  with  the  purchase  of  American 
goods,  we  Incidentally  release  other 
funds,  making  them  available  to  the  bor- 
rowing country  to  buy  goods  In  other  na- 
tions, and  thus  we  do  have  some  effect  on 
the  sale  of  American  goods.  The  tie-in 
is  with  respect  to  the  moneys  which  we 
lend,  but  it  does  release  other  moneys  to 
be  used  in  buying  foreign  goods. 

Has  the  Senator  given  any  thought  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  OORE.  Yes. 

B4r.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  his  conclu- 
sion? 

BIr.  OORE.  First,  we  are  not  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  90-percent  tie-in.  We 
are  only  told  that  thus  far  that  has  been 
about  the  percentage. 

Second,  imquestionably,  there  will  be 
international  trade  implications.  I  do  not 
see  by  what  sleight  of  hand  the  United 
States  can  continue  to  export  either 
money,  goods,  or  jobs  without  affecting 
Its  International  balance  of  payments.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  sleight  of 
hand  that  will  permit  it.  So,  eventually, 
we  must  face  the  question. 

Finally,  the  question  of  repayment  of 
these  fund  loans  is  acknowledged  to  be 
moot  even  by  those  Intimately  concerned 
with  the  Issue.  A  minimum  requirement 
which  would  encourage  repayments 
would  be  the  creation  of  world  trade  con- 
ditions favoring  expansion  of  Latin 
American  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  un- 
der increasing  pressures,  as  indeed  it  al- 
ready is,  to  give  trade  preferences  for 
imports  into  the  United  States  and  to 
give  tax  concessions  for  U.S.  investment 
abrofid.  Pressures  will  be  exerted  to  make 
one-sided  preferential  trade  agreements, 
both  in  order  to  help  Latin  American 
development  and  to  stimulate  loan  re- 
payments. 

Of  course,  Latin  America  needs  assist- 
ance, but  it  is  doubtful  that  additional 
lotms  are  helpful.  The  statements  of 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  Barr  and  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Lincoln 
Gordon  make  it  abundantly  clear  that, 
in  the  former's  understated  words: 

The  burden  of  debt  service  In  many  of 
the8«  Latin  American  nations  Is  becoming 
difficult. 

And  Mr.  Gordon  estimated  that  up  to 
a  quarter  of  the  export  earnings  of  these 
countries  are  absorbed  by  debt  servicing. 

Because  the  central  problem  is  the 
Pccimiulation  of  short-  and  medliun- 
term  debt,  which  has  required  a  nimiber 
of  rescheduling  arrangements,  it  is  ar- 
gued that  long-term  financing  on  easy 
terms  is  the  solution.  Frankly,  this  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  a  straightforward  one 
in  favor  of  encouraging  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility on  a  continental  basis.  If  this  is 
even  partly  true,  then  the  Latin  American 
coimtrles  are  acting  unwisely  in  taking 
on  an  increasing  volimie  of  debts,  and 


the   United   States   is    not   helping   its 
neighbors  by  underwriting  this  process. 

Of  course,  the  above  point  loses  its 
validity  if  we  consider  these  soft  loans 
as  grants.  Perhaps,  in  reality,  they  are 
grants.  If  so,  let  us  so  designate  them. 
I  think  there  would  be  some  merit  in 
letting  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America 
know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  making  contributions  to 
their  welfare.  I  find  no  particular  appeal 
in  hiding  or  camouflaging  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people. 

Why  do  we  go  through  this  process  of 
putting  $900  million  of  our  people's 
money  into  a  pot  into  which  the  Latin 
Americans  will  pay  $300  million  of  soft 
currencies?  That  is  a  pretty  good  deal — 
to  put  up  30  cents  worth  of  questionable 
paper  in  order  to  obtain  90  cents  in  good 
money. 

If  we  must  give  more  foreign  aid,  let 
us  give  it;  but  let  the  people  know  that 
we  are  giving  it.  Let  the  recipients  know 
that  we  are  giving  it. 

I  know  that  some  of  us  become  impa- 
tient in  dealing  with  foreign  aid  bills. 
Those  of  us  who  have  to  sit,  each  year, 
through  the  hearings,  find  it  exasperat- 
ing. But  if  we  are  not  willing  to  exercise 
our  responsibility  of  surveillance  over 
the  distribution  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money,  then  let  us  not  distribute 
it. 

The  statistical  evidence  before  the 
committee  also  demonstrates  that  cats^- 
trophe  will  not  ensue  in  Latin  America 
if  the  United  States  chooses  to  postpone 
taking  on  any  new  soft  loan  commit- 
ments through  the  special  fund  this 
year,  or  at  any  time.  According  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  testimony,  only  about  6  or  7 
percent  of  gross  investment  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  over  the  last  5  to  6 
years,  has  come  from  the  governmentsd 
programs  of  the  United  States. 

Our  contributions  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  special  fund  represent  a  quite 
modest  portion  of  that  percentage  fig- 
ure. There  is  no  justification  for  regard- 
ing this  bill  as  a  critical  and  urgent 
measure  which  must  be  pushed  through 
Congress  without  delay  if  we  wish  to  up- 
hold our  close  and  warm  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

I  see  no  justification  for  considering 
this  measure  as  so  urgent,  so  vital,  or  so 
crucial  that  it  must  be  passed  while  so 
many  domestic  programs  are  being  cut 
to  the  bone.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
measure  must  be  regarded  as  so  ur- 
gent, so  vital,  or  so  critical  that  we  must 
increase  our  national  debt  by  $900  mil- 
lion only  1  week  after  the  passage  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  S.  1688 
be  considered  a  touchstone  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  friendship  and 
continuing  Interest  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  toward  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  The  record  of  the  last 
decade  fully  attests  to  our  genuine  and 
continuing  concern.  It  is  not  becoming 
to  the  dignity  and  status  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  nation  for  our  people 
to  feel  compelled  to  give  constant  tokens 
of  affection  to  our  friends;  indeed,  it 
would  be  demeaning  to  both  sides  should 
we  indulge  in  such  practices. 

Perhaps  some  will  feel  that  we  should 


not  sharply  reduce  our  foreign  aid.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  reducing  our  for- 
eign aid,  as  I  said  earlier.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  fallacies  that  I  hear  repeated 
time  after  time. 

During  the  debate  last  week  on  the 
regular  foreign  aid  bill,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
placed  in  the  Record  a  table  that  I  ..hink 
is  most  illuminating.  According  to  the 
table,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
direct  foreign  aid  Included  in  bills  other 
than  the  one  to  which  we  usually  give 
that  title — that  is,  military  aid  which  has 
been  shifted  out  of  the  regular  foreign 
aid  bill;  Public  Law  480  assistance;  and 
assistance  through  financial  institu- 
tions— foreign  aid  has  not  been  reduced 
in  recent  years.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  table  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  which  appears  on  page  22923, 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  so  that 
they  may  see  for  themselves.  I  shall  refer 
to  it.  It  shows  a  total  of  foreign  aid  for 
1967  amounting  to  $6,283,200,000. 

We  made  substantial  reductions  in  the 
regular  foreign  aid  bill  only  in  relation  to 
the  amount  requested  by  the  President. 
The  Senate  cut  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  down  to  some  $2.7  billion. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the 
other  body  will  raise  this  figure.  The  real 
foreign  aid  package  for  this  year  will 
probably  end  up  in  excess  of  $6  billion, 
as  it  has  for  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support 
the  pending  bill.  As  between  domestic 
and  foreign  programs,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  domestic  programs  must  have  the 
higher  priority.  Congress  must  accept 
and  exercise  its  responsibility. 

This  is  not  to  say — and  I  do  not  say — 
that  all  foreign  aid  should  be  discon- 
tinued. I  voted  for  the  bill  that  the  Sen- 
ate passed  last  night.  That  bill  contained 
more  than  $1  billion  of  military  foreign 
aid,  military  assistance.  I  thought  it  wise 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  this  should  have  been 
stricken  out. 

I  voted  last  week  for  the  passage  of  the 
regular  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
after  voting  for  some  reductions.  It  may 
have  been  that  I  was  in  error  there.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  in  error  now.  However, 
we  can  pile  on  and  pile  on  until  finally 
there  is  too  much.  Somewhere  there 
should  be  a  stopping  place.  Somewhere 
we  must  give  priority  to  our  own  people, 
whose  needs  are  so  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment.  However,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  be  host  to 
a  Head  of  State  within  5  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  attend. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  take  a  recess,  or 
if  the  votes  on  amendments  could  go  over 
imtil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TYRANNY  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  there  appears  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  John  Barron  entitled 
"Tyranny  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  certain 
instances  where  overzealous  or  arrogant 
employees  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
power  of  their  offices.  In  mentioning 
these  abuses  the  writer  very  ap- 
propriately points  out  that  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  trying  to 
do  a  good  job,  but  that  does  not  excuse 
the  abiises. 

In  replying  to  this  article  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  when  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
August  10,  attempted  to  refute  the  ac- 
curacy of  some  of  the  cases  mentioned 
by  saying: 

An  article  In  the  August  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  entitled  "Tyranny  In  the  IRS,"  con- 
tains too  many  half-truths,  distortions  and 
unsubstantiated  conclusions  to  remain  un- 
answered. .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  the  Reader's  Digest, 
wliich  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  maga- 
zines, checked  these  cases  for  accuracy 
before  they  were  printed  and  that  it  is 
well  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  defend 
its  position. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  discuss  the  De- 
partment's rebuttal  on  three  of  the  ex- 
amples referred  to  in  the  article  since 
they  refer  to  cases  which  I  had  previously 
exposed  and  discussed.  In  these  three  in- 
stances I  not  only  know  that  the  Read- 
er's Digest  statements  are  correct  but 
that  their  siccuracy  can  be  documented 
by  letters  furnished  to  me  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  two  of  them  over  the 
signature  of  none  other  than  Mr.  Shel- 
don S.  Cohen,  Commissioner.  The  three 
cases  are  as  follows: 

WEBB    St    KKAPP 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  reads  in 
part: 

Over  a  period  of  seven  years,  IRS  allowed 
the  New  York-based  real-estate  Arm  of  Webb 
&  Knapp  to  pile  up  tax  debts  of  more  than 
$27  million,  while  the  Federal  Hoiising  Ad- 
ministration lavished  on  it  (67  million  in 
government-insured  loans.  Upshot?  Webb  & 
Knapp  defaulted  on  the  loans,  and  IRS  In 
December  1965  wrote  off  a  whopping  $26  mU- 
llon  as  "uncollectible." 

In  attempting  to  refute  this  statement 
the  Commissioner  told  the  committee 
that  the  article  was  wrong  because 
merely  writing  an  account  off  as  "uncol- 
lectible" does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  would  discharge  the  tax  liability, 
therefore,  they  took  exception  to  the 
magazine's  using  the  words  "wrote  off  a 
whopping  $26  million  as  'uncollectible'  " 
when  discussing  Webb  &  Knapp's  tax 
liability. 

As  evidence  that  this  $26  million  has 
been  written  off  I  will  read  from  a  letter 
dated  August  9,  1966,  addressed  to  me 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Sheldon  S.  Cohen, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
full  text  of  this  letter  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
20,  page  26463.  The  letter  reads  in  part: 


During  our  discussion  on  July  28,  1966, 
you  asked  for  information  on  the  action  of 
oitT  Manhattan  District  in  writing  off  as  un- 
collectible certain  tax  Uabllitlee  of  Webb  St 
Knapp,  Incorporated,  New  York  City,  New 
York. 

.  .  .  Since  there  appeared  to  be  no  poe- 
sibility  of  collection,  the  District,  in  E>e- 
cembor  1965,  wrote  off  as  uncollectable  al- 
most $26  million.  This  write-off  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  was  Included  in  the 
tabulations  for  1965  which  accompanied  my 
letter  of  March  8,  1966,  to  you. 

The  fact  is  that  this  quotation  relating 
to  the  writeoff  as  uncollectable  of  the 
$26  million  for  Webb  &  Knapp  was  taken 
from  the  Commissioner's  own  letter. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Barron's  com- 
ment on  Webb  &  Knapp  related  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  company  was  piling 
up  the  multimillion  tax  liability,  which 
subsequently  was  written  off  as  imcol- 
lectable,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, another  Government  agency,  in- 
sured over  $67  million  in  loans  on  hous- 
ing projects  being  built  by  that  firm. 
Every  one  of  these  mortgages  was  in  de- 
fault at  the  time  of  my  report  to  the 
Senate. 

A  letter  signed  by  Assistant  Secretary- 
Commissioner  Brownstein,  dated  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966,  containing  an  itemized 
breakdown  of  these  loans  can  be  found 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record,  volume 
112,  part  20,  pages  26464  and  26465. 

The  Department's  own  records  con- 
firm that  this  company,  which  owed 
the  Government  over  $26  million  in  de- 
linquent income  taxes,  was  loaned  $67 
million  by  a  Government  agency,  yet  the 
administration  is  still  defending  the 
transaction. 

The  second  case:  The  tax  liability  of 
Mr.  Stavros  Niarchos  and  his  shipping 
companies. 

In  discussing  this  case  the  Reader's 
Digest  said : 

Similarly,  IRS  last  year  simply  wrote  off  as 
"uncollectable"  a  tax  bill  of  more  than  $23 
million  owned  by  six  American  shipping  com- 
panies controlled  by  Greek  magnate  Stavros 
Niarchos. 

In  refuting  this  case  Mr.  Cohen  be- 
gins by  telling  the  committee  that 
"Reader's  Digest  is  as  wrong  about  this 
situation  as  it  was  about  Webb  &  Knapp." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Reader's  Digest 
was  not  wrong  about  Webb  &  Knapp  as 
is  proven  by  the  Department's  own  rec- 
ords. Nor  was  the  Reader's  Digest  wrong 
when  it  said  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment wrote  off  as  "uncollectable"  a  tax 
bill  of  more  than  $23  million  that  was 
owed  by  six  American  shipping  com- 
panies which  were  controlled  by  Mr. 
Stavros  Niarchos. 

The  Treasury  Department's  own  rec- 
ord shows  that  these  shipping  companies 
of  Mr.  Niarchos'  owed  over  $25  million 
in  income  taxes — $17  million  in  delin- 
quent income  taxes  and  about  $8  million 
in  interest  and  penalties — and  that  this 
$25  million  tax  liability  was  settled  for 
a  payment  to  the  Government  of  $1,468,- 
002.02,  or  about  6  cents  on  the  dollar. 

As  proof  that  these  impaid  taxes  were 
"written  off  as  uncollectable"  I  quote 
from  a  letter  dated  October  4,  1966, 
signed  by  Acting  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Mr.  William  H.  Smith. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  me  and  was 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  report  on 
the  status  of  Mr.  Niarchos'  taxes  and  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  112,  part  20.  page  27332. 

It  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  you, 
however,  that  in  1962  a  suit  was  instituted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Seventh  District  of  New 
York  to  reduce  to  Judgment  Federal  tax  as- 
sessments totaling  approximately  $17,000,000 
against  six  United  States  corporations  owned 
or  controlled  by  Mr.  Niarchos.  These  assess- 
ments, u-hich  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
had  been  unable  to  collect  and  most  of  which 
had  therefore  been  icritten  off  as  uncollecti- 
ble, consisted  primarily  of  corporation  Income 
taxes,  and  were  based  on  the  Governmenfs 
contention  that  Income  of  certain  of  these 
United  States  corporations  was  improperly 
diverted  to  certain  foreign  corporations 
through  the  chartering  and  subchartering  of 
seagoing  vessels. 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's records  also  show  that  these  com- 
panies of  Mr.  Niarchos'  had  over  a  period 
of  years  withheld  payroll  taxes  from  their 
employees  but  had  not  sent  these  with- 
held taxes  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Likewise,  these  same  companies  of  Mr. 
Niarchos'  did  not  pay  their  unemploy- 
ment taxes  as  is  required  by  law.   ■ 

That  is  not  all.  Not  only  were  Mr. 
Niarchos'  companies  deUnquent  in  their 
income  taxes,  their  unemployment  taxes, 
and  withheld  payroll  taxes  but  also  while 
these  delinquent  accounts  were  outstand- 
ing another  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Maritime  Commission, 
guaranteed  a  multimillion-dollar  loan  at 
low  interest  rates  to  a  newly  created  cor- 
poration of  Mr.  Niarchos'  to  help  finance 
his  construction  of  a  new  ship.  The  tax- 
payers are  guaranteeing  that  obligation. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  taxpayers 
who  have  multimillion-dollar  delinquent 
tax  accounts  getting  millions  in  loans 
from  other  Government  agencies;  yet 
when  this  is  exposed  we  find  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Great  Society  actually 
defending  this  type  of  transaction. 

The  third  case:  Lawrence  L.  Callanan. 

In  discussing  this  case  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  states: 

As  Senator  Williams  notes,  still  harder  to 
explain  is  the  treatment  of  people  like  Law- 
rence L.  Callanan.  An  official  of  the  Steam- 
fitters  Local  No.  562  in  St.  Louis,  Callanan 
was  convicted  In  1954  of  extortion,  received  a 
12-year  sentence.  He  was  paroled  in  1960,  and 
in  April  1964  President  Johnson  commuted 
his  sentence,  thereby  enabling  him  to  become 
a  union  leader  again.  The  same  month,  IRS 
settled  his  unpaid  tax  debt  of  $40,219.84  for 
a  token  $17,000  plus  an  agreement  that  he 
would  pay  more  If  his  Income  rose.  "No 
prospect  of  any  material  Increase  (in  In- 
come)," said  IRS.  A  few  months  later,  Cal- 
lanan's  union  lieutenant,  John  L.  Lawler, 
handed  over  $25,000  to  "Friends  of  LBJ." 
Next,  Callanan,  supposedly  without  money 
for  his  taxes,  kicked  in  $2,000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Then  he  emerged 
as  director  of  the  lush  "voluntary"  political 
fund  of  Local  No.  562,  his  salary  reported  at 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

The  Commissioner  in  attempting  to 
refute  this  case  denies  that  tliis  $40,000 
was  compromised  for  $17,000  plus  an 
agreement  that  he  would  pay  more  if  his 
income  rose  and  placed  great  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  fuU  amount  of  the 
$40,000  liability  had  been  paid.  As  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  compromise  set- 
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tlement  I  quote  from  a  January  6,  1966, 
letter  signed  by  Commissioner  Cohen : 

Information  furnished  by  the  District  Di- 
rector in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  discloses  that 
an  offer  In  compromise  from  Mr.  Callanan 
was  accepted  on  April  9,  1964.  The  amount 
of  the  offer  waa  $17,000,  plus  a  future  Income 


collateral  agreement  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  graduated  percentage  of  annual 
income  In  excess  of  $7,600  for  the  years  1964 
to  1974,  Inclusive.  This  is  the  only  offer  which 
has  been  accepted  from  Mr.  Callanan  over 
the  past  thirty  years. 

The  following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  liabil- 
ity which  was  compromised: 


Taxable  year 


Tax 


Penalty 


Assessed 
Interest 


Accrued 
interest 


Total 


1950 0 

1951 Jl.222.00 

1952 4,883.51 

1953 4,861.95 

1954 5,097.48 

ToUl 16.064.94 


J206.  68 

J755.  47 

J698.48 

$1,660.63 

1,048.54 

604.97 

898.36 

3,  773.  87 

3,  382.  49 

1,762.07 

3, 033.  09 

13,061.16 

3,414.20 

1,462  57 

2, 945.  57 

12.684.29 

920.  20 

1,202  10 

1,820.11 

9, 039.  89 

8,972.11 

5,  787.  18 

9, 395. 61 

40.219.84 

The  full  text  of  this  letter  can  be 
found  In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  1,  page  658. 

It  is  true  that  payment  has  been  made, 
but  this  payment  was  not  made  until 
after  I  Insisted  that  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments  explain  just  how 
$28,000  could  be  siphoned  into  a  political 
campaign  by  a  man  who  was  being  ex- 
cused from  paying  his  income  taxes  on 
the  basis  that  he  was  a  pauper. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  my  outline  of  this 
case  as  ain>earlng  In  the  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  IBM  Mr.  Callanan  as  an  official  of  this 
union  was  convicted  of  a  $28,000-Bhakedown 
of  a  Tulsa  pipeline  contractor. 

Federal  Judge  Rubey  Hulen  in  sentencing 
Mr.  Callanan  described  the  case  as  a  "more 
grievous  and  aggravated  violation  of  the 
law"  than  any  other  racketeering  case  tried 
before  blm. 


Continuing.  Judge  Hulen  said.  "The  evi- 
dence of  merciless  use  and  betrayal  of  peo- 
ple who  labor  for  their  livelihood  and  were 
members  of  union  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  defendants,  is  shocking.  Un- 
less I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath  I 
would  not  have  believed  them." 

The  Judge  further  remarked  that  Callanan 
"hasn't  shown  one  bit  of  remorse.  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  union  workmen  Is 
glaring." 

He  stated  further,  "Callanan  took  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he  is  an 
officer,  funds  to  pay  for  his  defense.  .  .  . 
Callanan  was  the  brains  of  the  racketeering 
conspiracy." 

In  1960  after  serving  about  half  of  a  12- 
year  sentence  Callanan  was  paroled. 

Treasury  Department  records  show  that 
during  the  years  1956,  1957.  1958,  1959  and 
1962  Mr.  Callanan  did  not  file  any  Federal 
Income  tax  returns. 

For  the  years  1950,  1951,  1952.  1953  and 
1954  Mr.  Callanan  created  a  delinquent  tax 
liability,  including  penalty  and  interest,  of 
$40,219.84.  The  Treasury  filed  a  deficiency 
tax  assessment  as  follows: 


Taxable  year 


Penalty 


Assessed 
interest 


Accrued 
interest 


Total 


1950 - 0 

1951 - Jl.222.00 

1952 4.883.51 

1953 4.861.95 

1954 _■— .  5,097.48 

TobI --  15,064.94 


t206.68 

1.048.54 

3.382.49 

3.414.20 

920.  20 


J755.  47 
604.  97 
1.762.07 
1.462.57 
1,2C2. 10 


$698.  48 

898.36 

3. 033. 09 

2.945.57 

1.820.11 


$1,660.63 
3,773.87 
13.061.16 
12, 684.  29 
9, 039.  89 


8,972.11        5,787.18        9,395.61        40.219.84 


On  April  9,  1964.  the  Treasury  Department 
accepted  an  offer  in  compromise  whereby 
Mr.  Callanan  paid  $17,000  in  settlement  of  his 
$40,319.84  tax  debt  plus  a  graduated  percent- 
age of  bla  income  In  excess  of  $7,500  for  the 
years  1964  to  1974. 

An  Internal  Revenue  Service  sununary 
noted  that  he  was  then  earning  $150  a  week 
aa  a  steamfltter  and  added  a  doleful  note 
that  there  are  "no  prospects  of  any  material 
Increase"  In  his  Income. 

In  the  same  month.  April  1964.  President 
Johnson  commuted  the  sentence  of  this  labor 
racketeer  and  thereby  removed  the  legal 
blocks  which  had  restricted  his  union  ac- 
tivities. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  in  its  Oc- 
tober 2-3.  1965,  issue  carried  this  interesting 
comment : 

"Before  his  commutation  was  granted  .  .  ., 
Calanan  faced  legal  blocks  to  resuming 
union-related  activity  until  July  1971. 

"He  recently  surfaced  on  the  political  high 
■eas  as  the  director  of  the  lush  'voluntary' 
political  fund  of  Local  562.  his  salary  reported 
in  the  $16.000-$20.000  range.  " 

Reports  of  campaign  donations  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  12,  1965.  show  that  on  November  2. 
1964.  John  A.  Lawler.  Business  Manager  of 
the  Steamfltters  Local  562.  contributed  $25.- 
000  to  "Friends  of  L.B.J." 


Section  608  of  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code, 
entitled  "Limitations  on  political  contribu- 
tions and  purchases: 

"(a)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  makes 
contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  any  calendar  year,  or 
in  connection  with  any  campaign  for  nomi- 
nation or  election,  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office,  in- 
cluding the  offices  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  electors,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
committee  or  other  organization  engaged  in 
furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  for 
any  such  office  or  the  success  of  any  national 
political  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

On  June  2,  1965.  Mr.  L.  L.  Callanan,  10517 
Lookaway,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (home  ad- 
dress), made  a  $1000  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

On  June  24,  1965,  Mr.  Lawrence  Callanan, 
1242  Pierce  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (ad- 
dress of  the  union) ,  made  another  $1000  con- 
tribution to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

These  two  $1000  p>olltlcal  contributions 
were  made  by  the  same  man  who  Just  the 
year  before  had  compromised  a  $40,000  tax 
obligation  for  $17,000. 


On  June  2,  1965.  a  $1000  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  was 
made  in  the  name  of  E.  Beck,  4317  Haven 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  Beck  is  listed 
as  Mr.  Callanan's  son-in-law  and  according 
to  press  accounts,  last  year  was  made  an 
assistant  to  Callanan  in  running  the  "volun- 
tary" political  fund  of  Local  562  members. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
my  remarks  of  January  19,  1966,  I  was 
advised  that  instead  of  a  $25,000  con- 
tribution it  was  a  $52,000  contribution 
made  by  the  union  to  the  "Friends  of 
L.B.J." 

After  my  denunciation  of  the  lenient 
treatment  given  this  labor  racketeer  and 
after  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been 
asked  to  explain,  Mr.  Callanan  paid  his 
tax  delinquency  as  follows:  On  May  18, 
1966,  he  paid  $3,586.14  and  on  October 
25,  1966,  he  paid  $10,138.09  in  taxes  and 
penalties  and  $11,874.36  in  back  interest. 

But  these  payments  do  not  change  the 
fact  that  originally  the  $40,000  tax  obli- 
gation had  been  compromised  for  $17,000 
as  stated  in  the  Reader's  Digest  article. 

I  compliment  Mr.  John  Barron  and 
the  Reader's  Digest  on  the  remarkable 
job  it  has  done  in  calling  some  of  these 
glaring  cases  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
administration,  instead  of  trying  to  con- 
fuse the  picture  with  a  back-handed  re- 
buttal, frankly  admit  the  facts.  The  only 
error  the  Reader's  Digest  may  have 
made — as  far  as  these  cases  are  con- 
cerned— is  that  it  did  not  have  the  space 
to  portray  the  full  picture  as  to  how  bad- 
ly these  particular  cases  were  handled. 

At  this  point  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  The  first  article  is  dated  Octo- 
ber 2-3,  1965,  and  the  second  is  an  edi- 
torial dated  July  22-23,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat, 

Oct.  2-3,  1965] 

Questions  To  Be  Answered 

It  is  revealed  elsewhere  in  today's  Globe- 
Democrat  that  John  Lawler.  business  man- 
ager of  Steamfltters  Local  562,  made  a  $25,000 
campaign  gift  to  "Friends  of  LBJ,"  $2,000  to 
the  President's  Club  for  Johnson  Committee, 
and  $3.(X)0  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee all  in  1964. 

Considering  that  Lawler's  salary  for  1964 
was  reported  as  $19,960,  this  is  extremely 
generous  giving  indeed. 

The  Globe-Democrat  believes  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  Lawler's  finances  to  determine 
whether  he  paid  taxes  on  what  must  be  a 
vast  Income  above  his  stated  salary  to  enable 
him  to  give  so  generously  to  President  John- 
son and  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

We  think,  too.  that  United  States  Attorney 
Richard  D.  FitzGlbbon  should  investigate 
whether  any  Federal  law  has  been  violated  by 
these  gifts.  Federal  law  forbids  a  contributor 
from  giving  over  $5000  to  one  committee  in  a 
Federal  election. 

This  may  be  difficult  for  Mr.  FitzGlbbon 
since  he  was  the  Callanan-Lawler  candidate 
for  Mayor  until  the  steamfltter  gang  found 
that  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  had  too  great  a 
lead  and  switched  their  endorsement  from 
FitzGlbbon  to  Cervantes.  Nevertheless  It  is 
his  duty  and  we  expect  Mr.  FitzGlbbon  to 
dolt. 

We  think  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice should  also  investigate  the  gift  of  Law- 
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rence  Callanan  of  $2000  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  this  year. 

Callanan,  convicted  labor  racketeer,  was 
permitted  to  pay  $17,000  cash  in  settlement  of 
a  bill  of  $40,219  for  taxes,  fraud  and  other 
penalties  and  interest. 

He  is  required,  under  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, to  pay  a  percentage  of  future  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $7500  a  year  on  the  $23,219 
balance  of  his  tax  liabilities. 

If  Callanan  were  so  poor  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  to  compromise  his  debt 
to  the  government,  how  could  he  contribute 
$2000  to  the  Democratic  party? 

Certainly  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
In  view  of  Callanan's  obvious  affluence, 
should  find  adequate  grounds  for  reopening 
Its  tax  settlement. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  connection  between 
the  enormously  generous  gifts  of  Callanan 
and  Lawler  and  President  Johnson's  com- 
mutation of  Callanan's  sentence,  which  en- 
ables him  to  go  back  into  union  activities. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  former  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy — now  Senator  from 
New  York — would  care  to  comment  on  his 
recommending  Callanan  for  a  return  to 
grace  In  view  of  the  smelly  record  of  the 
steamfitters  as  blocks  to  progress  in  St.  Louis, 
Callanan's  continuing  to  run  the  union  from 
his  Jail  cell  and,  most  importantly,  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  late  Federal  Judge  Ruby  Hulen 
who,  in  sentencing  Callanan,  described  the 
case  as  a  "more  grievous  and  aggravated  vio- 
lation of  the  law,"  than  other  racketeering 
cases  tried  before  him. 

"The  evidence  of  merciless  use  and  be- 
trayal of  people  who  labor  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  were  members  of  unions  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  these  defendants,  is 
shocking,"  Judge  Hulen  stated  at  the  time. 
"Unless  I  had  heard  the  facts  under  oath 
I  would  not  have  believed  them." 

The  Judge  remarked  that  Callanan  "hasn't 
shown  one  bit  of  remorse.  Indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  union  workmen  is  glaring."  Judge 
Hulen  stated  further,  "Callanan  took  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he  is  an 
officer,  funds  to  pay  for  his  defense  .  .  . 
Callanan  was  the  brains  of  the  racketeering 
conspiracy." 

Perhaps  the  White  House  itself  would  care 
to  elaborate  on  the  clean  bill  of  health  given 
Callanan  last  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  also,  who 
urged  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  pardon  this  notorious  ex- 
tortionist. 

The  evidence  of  law  violation  and  the  pos- 
sibility, at  least,  of  the  Illegal  use  of  union 
funds  cries  aloud  for  Investigation. 

Everyone  who  believes  In  good  government 
will  not  be  content  until  strong  affirmative 
action  is  taken  In  the  cases  of  Lawler  and 
Callanan  and.  If  there  are  abuses  of  law  and 
trust,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  they  are  thor- 
oughly aired  and  punished. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

July  22-23,  1967  [ 

Steamfttters  and  CoRRmT  Practices  Law — 

Justice  Department  Should  Act 

The  revelation  that  St.  Louis  Steamfitter 
Local  562  gave  more  than  $80,000  from  its 
lush  political  fund  to  out-of-state  campaigns 
In  1964 — and  has  never  filed  a  report  of  these 
contributions  as  required  by  federal  law — 
checks  this  issue  up  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  provides 
that  "any  committee,  association  or  organi- 
zation" which  accepts  donations  or  makes 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  "influencing 
or  attempting  to  influence"  election  of  con- 
gressional candidates,  must  file  a  detailed  list 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  with  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

No  such  report  has  been  made  by  the 
steamfltters,  whose  power  hungry  bosses 
seem  to  think  themselves  above  the  law.  Nor 


were  any  reports  filed  for   1966  campaigns. 

Yet  United  States  statutes  provide  such  re- 
ports must  be  made  to  the  House  of  Congress 
whenever  funds  are  given  or  received  from 
two  or  more  states. 

Globe-Democrat  Investigation  has  shown 
checks  for  $1000  or  more  were  sent  to  the  war 
chests  of  politicians  running  for  office  in  at 
least  six  states,  including  New  York  where 
$10,000  went  to  the  campaign  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  for  Senator.  It  has  further  been 
disclosed  $52,000  was  donated  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  notorious  leadership  of  Steamfltter 
Local  562  is  under  the  thumb  of  Lawrence  L. 
Callanan.  an  ex-convict,  who  served  a  fed- 
eral term  for  racketeering.  While  he  was  in 
prison,  the  union  was  run  by  John  L.  Lawler, 
who  had  charge  of  the  political  fund's  purse 
strings  during  the  1964  campaigns. 

After  Callanan  was  released  from  prison, 
President  Johnson  gave  him  a  commutation, 
a  favor  that  permitted  the  steamfitter  chief 
again  to  take  over  reins  of  the  evil-smelling 
union,  which  is  avidly  reaching  for  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  Missouri  and,  through  its 
fat  political  giving  to  become  a  power  in 
Democratic  circles  nationally. 

While  we  don't  intlmat*  that  the  Presi- 
dent received  a  contribution  in  payment  for 
his  Callanan  conmiutation,  $52,000  is  a  rich 
piece  of  campaign  Icing  from  a  single  local 
union. 

Quite  possibly,  Mr.  Johnson  didn't  even 
know  about  the  gift.  Now  he  does,  and  he  as 
well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  ought  to  be  seriously  concerned. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  should 
promptly  start  action  to  bring  this  union  to 
book.  He  should  move  against  the  local  bosses 
responsible  for  distribution  of  opulent  politi- 
cal funds,  eked  out  of  a  lug  on  working 
union  members — campaign  sugar  unreported 
In  violation  of  federal  law. 

If  Mr.  Clark  feels  any  reluctance  about 
going  to  bat  with  this  issue,  the  President 
should  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  act. 

The  move  for  bringing  this  case  to  court 
should  be  made  by  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department,  in  St.  Louis  or  in 
Washington,  where  Jurisdiction  probably  lies. 
The  statute  of  limitations  runs  flve  years  for 
violating  provisions  of  the  reporting  law. 

The  steamfltters  and  their  power-grabbing 
leaders  are  the  most  baneful  political  Influ- 
ence In  St.  Louis  and  in  this  state.  They  are 
reaching  out  with  their  lug-funded  largess 
to  thrust  their  Influence  into  Congress,  as 
witness  the  checks  sent  to  candidates  for 
Senate  and  House  in  areas  as  far  away  as 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  New 
York. 

It  is  dangerous  enough  for  any  special  in- 
terest, or  politically  ambitious  group,  to  pave 
the  way  to  power  with  campaign  checlcs. 
Callanan  reportedly  has  bragged  the  fund 
of  his  union  satrapy  has  shucked  out  $18.- 
000,000  during  the  last  20  years. 

Now  it  develops  not  only  has  the  Callanan- 
Lawler  combine  been  contributing  heavily, 
far  and  wide,  to  political  campaign  pots.  It 
has  ignored  federal  law  in  its  operations. 

The  Justice  Department  would  seem  to 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  act  and  waste  no 
time  Instigating  prosecution. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  incfuiry  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  majority 
leader,  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
with  representatives  of  the  minority,  and 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  state  that  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  this  afternoon;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1688)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  fund 
for  special  operations  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  efl^ective  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 24,  1967,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1688)  to  amend  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader  or  someone  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader 
is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  mo- 
tion, the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  ProiHded  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prortded,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  request  is  propounded 
I  wish  to  say  again  that  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  order 
is  entered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  today  considering  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  fund  for 
special  operations — the  FSO — of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  by 
the  equivalent  of  $1.2  billion.  The  U.S. 
share  of  this  Increase  would  be  $900 
million  and  would  be  payable  in  three 
equal  annual  installments  in  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969.  and  1970. 

This  increase  of  FSO  resources  would 
permit  the  Bank  to  increase  its  activity 
in  the  vital  areas  of  agriculture  and 
education  and  to  assume  new  leadership 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  economic 
integration  and  multinational  project 
financing. 
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Itiere  is  a  great  deal  of  ooooem.  both 
in  the  admimstration  and  in  tbe  Con- 
gress, over  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  view  of  the  serious  threat  to 
our  payments  position  caused  by  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  It  is  particularly  ai>- 
propriate  that  we  study  very  carefully 
the  impact  of  the  Banic's  operations  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  specifi- 
cally, bow  this  increase  in  FSO  resources 
will  affect  the  balance. 

First,  to  place  the  discussion  of  VS.- 
IDB  payments  relations  in  a  broader 
context,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  trend 
of  the  U.S.  payments  position  with  Tiatin 
America.  Latin  America  has  become  a 
bright  spot  in  the  U.S.  payments  pic- 
ture. "Oie  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
heard  testimony  that  in  spite  of  the  large 
amounts  of  assistance  to  Latin  AmerVca 
channeled  through  oar  bilateral  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  has  had  a  net 
surplus  of  $340  million  with  Uie  Latin 
American  republics  during  the  past  4 
years. 

I  wish  to  stress:  A  net  surplus  of  $340 
milUofi.  Prom  19«0  through  1964  we 
were  tn  substantial  but  declining  defkrtt 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  But  hi 
lfl«5  we  moved  to  a  surplus  of  $170  mfl- 
lloQ.  and  last  year  this  surplus  rose  to 
^61  million. 

Beginning  in  1963,  Latin  America  has 
gained  substantial  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves through  transactions  other  than 
those  with  the  United  States.  The  region 
had  large  trade  surpluses  with  Europe 
and  Japan  from  1962  to  1965.  But  un- 
like Europe — and  this  is  most  Important 
— ^LAtln  America  has  not  been  converting 
its  increased  doUar  holdings  into  gold. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Latin  America  has 
sold  $435  million  worth  of  gold  since 
1961.  Of  this  decHne,  $200  million  has 
been  In  the  period  since  December  1962 
when  Latin  dollar  holdings  have  been 
rising. 

The  Latin  American  area  has  there- 
fore been  a  strong  plus  for  our  balance 
of  payments  in  recent  years,  and  Latin 
American  governments  have  been  meet 
careful  to  take  U£.  interests  into  ac- 
count in  formulating  their  reserve  man- 
agement policies. 

Let  us  now  look  at  U.S.-IDB  payments 
relationships  and  at  the  probable  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  pasmients  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  FSO.  The  IDB  began  opera- 
tions in  1960.  The  initial  \3B.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bank  in  1960,  as  well  as  our 
contribution  to  the  FSO  in  1964.  was 
paid  50  percent  in  cash  and  50  percent 
in  nonnegotiable,  non-interest-bearing 
demand  notes.  The  cash  payments  were 
reflected  inunediately  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  accounts.  But  payments  in  the 
form  of  demand  notes  do  not  enter  our 
balance-of-payments  accounts  until 
much  later — when  they  are  actually 
drawn  upon  by  the  Bank  for  disburse- 
ment. 

When  in  1965  we  again  increased  our 
contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
FSO,  the  United  States  made  its  pay- 
ment entirely  in  the  form  of  letters  of 
credit — which,  like  notes,  have  no  im- 
mediate impact — rather  than  in  cash. 
Given  the  intervals  which  occur  between 
the  payment  of  contribution  quotas  to 
the   Bank,   the  commitment   of   these 


funds  to  loans,  and  the  actual  need  for 
cash  to  meet  loan  disbursements,  the 
U.S.  contributions  have  not  been  utilized 
Immediately  and  therefore  have  not  been 
reflected  as  outflows  in  our  international 
payments  accounts  until  weH  after  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated. 

The  net  of  all  U^S.  payments  to  and 
receipts  from  the  Bank,  taking  account 
of  both  the  FSO  and  the  Ordinary  Capi- 
tal, during  1960-66  has  been  adverse  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  the 
amount  of  only  $69.0  million.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  early  years  when  large  cash 
payments  for  the  initial  capitalization 
of  the  Bank  were  taking  place,  we  find 
that  our  net  transactions  with  the  Bank 
have  been  favorable  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments — in  short  the  United  States 
recorded  a  surplus  of  $122  million  with 
Uie  IDB  during  the  period  from  1963  to 
1966.  The  United  States  wUl  probably 
show  a  further  surplus  of  %2&  million  in 
1967. 

In  all,  then,  the  Bank's  operations 
since  its  establishment  in  1960  through 
the  end  of  this  year,  1967,  will  affect  the 
U5.  balance  of  payments  adversely  by  a 
total  of  only  $41  million,  or  only  about 
a  yearly  average  of  $5  million.  I  stress 
that  at  the  present  time  the  entire  IDB 
operation  is  favorable  and  not  tmfavor- 
able  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  $5  million  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  takes 
into  consideration  the  total  operations 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bank; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  the  initial  years  were  adverse 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  surplus  in  1966,  last  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Year  1966? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Take  1965.  The  Sen- 
ator consolidated  the  figures  for  1960 
through  1966, 1  believe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  referred  to 
the  period  1963  to  1966. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  May  I  give 
those  figures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  we  started  the 
program  we  were  in  a  deficit  standing 
but  that  deficit  grows  smaller  year  by 
year  until  in  1965  we  moved  into  a  sur- 
plus of  $170,000,000.  Last  year  that  sur- 
plus rose  to  $361  million,  just  in  our 
dealing  with  Latin  America  and  through 
tills  particular  agency. 

As  the  Senator  said,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  years,  the  average  is 
$5  million  a  year.  We  cannot  point  to  a 
record  that  is  that  good  in  many  parts 
of  the  world;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  certainly  cannot. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  that  the  argument  that  this 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  ic  my  conclusion 
that  the  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  favorable  and  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  argue  that  it  would  be  ad- 
Terse  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  made  that  point. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  pr(^XKed  UB.  con- 
tribution of  $900  million  imder  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in  total; 
and  over  the  next  3  years  or  so,  its  Im- 
pact will  be  negligible.  The  proposed  U.S. 
contribution,  as  in  the  case  of  oui-  1965 
contribution,  would  be  available  for  use 
exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
Latin  American  member  countries  of  the 
Bank.  U.S.  dollars  used  to  finance  local 
costs  in  Latin  America  would  be  made 
available  onlj'  through  the  "special  let- 
ter of  credit"  mechanism,  which  permits 
such  dollars  to  be  spent  exclusively  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  similar  tying  arrangements  in 
the  social  progress  trust  fund,  the  ad- 
ministration estimates,  very  conserva- 
tively in  my  opinion,  that  fully  90  per- 
cent of  the  UB.  contribution  will  be  used 
in  the  United  States. 

I  call  this  90  percent  estimate  con- 
servative because  actual  SPTF  experi- 
ence under  this  arrangement  has  been 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  U.S. 
money  has  been  spent  outside  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  95  percent  of 
U.S.  money  came  back  to  us  in  the  form 
of  U.S.  exports  under  SPTF  projects  and 
the  letter  of  credit  mechanism. 

Taking  the  administration  figure  as  a 
fair  estimate,  at  projected  levels  of  FSO 
lending,  this  means  that  the  adverse 
payments  impact  of  this  $900  million 
contribution  would  be  only  $1  million  in 
calendar  1968,  $4  million  in  1969,  and  $11 
million  in  1970.  The  bulk  of  the  total  es- 
timated balance-of-payments  cost  of  $90 
million  would  not  be  felt  until  the  years 
after  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  stress  that  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  is  a  mat- 
ter of  timing.  We  have  a  serious  and  sig- 
nificant balance-of-pajTnents  problem 
this  year,  1967,  and  perhaps  we  will  have 
a  problem  next  year,  1968;  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  most  unlikely  to 
continue  after  1970. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  figures. 
They  are  based  on  sound  reasoning  and 
sound  estimates.  But  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  are  aware  of  a  problem  that  is 
not  so  easy  to  analyze  and  not  so  easy 
to  solve.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  export 
additionality  problem.  This  problem,  as 
it  applies  to  the  Bank,  revolves  around 
the  phenomenon  of  local  cost  financing. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  local  costs  fi- 
nanced with  dollars  from  the  FSO  are 
now  tied  to  U.S.  exports  through  a  let- 
ter of  credit  arrangement  which  insures 
tliat  the  dollars  must  ultimately  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  exports.  In  many 
cases,  however,  this  requirement  can  be 
satisfied  by  financing  normal  commercial 
U.S.  exports.  This  is  called  the  substitu- 
tion effect.  To  the  extent  this  substitu- 
tion occurs,  U.S.  exports  are  not  truly 
additional  to  what  they  would  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  IDB  financing,  and  no 
balance-of-payments  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  tying  of  assistance. 

Secretary  Fowler  has  recently  set  up 
an  interagency  group  to  study  and  pro- 
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pose  solutions  to  the  problem  of  substi- 
tution as  it  affects  our  overall  assistance 
programs.  Sincere  concern  over  the  ef- 
fects of  this  phenomenon  as  well  as  the 
overall  impact  of  the  IDB  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  is  reflected  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Bank's  management  and 
membership,  which  have  recently  agreed 
upon  several  measures  which  would  mod- 
erate the  impact  of  Bank  operations  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  This  con- 
cern is  well  expressed,  I  believe,  in  the 
following  words  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  in  a  report  on  the  in- 
crease of  FSO  resources : 

In  the  light  of  these  [balance  of  payments] 
problems,  which  should  be  regarded  as  ba- 
sically transitory  In  nature,  the  Bank  and  its 
members  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  In- 
herent In  United  States  responsibilities  in 
the  free  world.  Accordingly,  the  Bank  pro- 
poses to  cooperate  In  the  greatest  possible 
degree  with  the  United  States  In  meeting 
these  difficulties  by  suitable  measures,  which 
obviously  would  be  subject  to  review  as  con- 
ditions change. 

The  measures  which  have  been  agreed 
upon  are  impressive.  First,  this  same  issue 
of  local  cost  financing  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  was  discussed  at  length  in 
the  Bank  and  between  its  member  coun- 
tries, and  a  step  was  proposed  which 
would  treat  this  issue  in  a  highly  respon- 
sible way.  The  proposal  is  to  limit,  on 
the  average,  the  proportion  of  FSO  dollar 
financing  which  may  be  used  for  local 
costs  in  borrowing  countries  to  the  level 
which  prevailed  in  1966,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  critical  areas  of  agriculture 
and  education.  It  is  understood  that  this 
maximum  average  will  be  around  35  per- 
cent. Looking  at  the  record  of  FSO  ex- 
perience during  the  6  years  of  the  Bank's 
loan   operations,   the   average   level   of 
dollar  financing  for  local  costs  has  been 
about  47  percent.  So,  this  measure  would 
mean  a  26-percent  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  such  financing  except  in  agri- 
culture   and    education.    In    these    two 
areas,  the  Bank  will  hold  the  financing  of 
local  costs  with  dollars  to  the  minimum 
consistent  with  their  high  priority  and 
with  appropriate  self-help  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower.  The  United  States, 
through  its  Executive  Director,  will  have 
a  strong  voice,  loan  by  loan,  in  deciding 
what  this  minimum  should  be. 

In  addition  to  the  percentage  limita- 
tion, the  Bank's  Latin  American  members 
are  sharply  increasing  the  magnitude  of 
their  local  currency  contributions.  These 
contributions  can  and  will  in  many  cases 
be  used  in  place  of  dollars  to  finance 
local  project  costs  in  the  borrowing 
countries. 

These  measures  represent  a  responsible 
and  well-balanced  approach  to  U.S.-IDB 
balance-of-payments  relations  because 
they  recognize  the  real  need  for  local 
cost  financing  and  balance  this  need  with 
measures  by  the  Bank  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  protect  against 
possible  damage  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Bank  is  also  taking  additional  and 
welcome  steps  in  the  ordinary  capital 
lending  window  in  its  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  U.S.  balance  of  pasmients.  Althotigh 
these  steps  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
FSO  increase  we  are  now  considering, 
they  do  help  to  demonstrate  the  Bank's 


awareness  of  and  concern  with  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems.  Let  me  say 
a  word  about  this. 

Loans  from  the  ordinary  capital  win- 
dow of  the  Bank  may  now  be  used  for 
procurement  anywhere  in  the  free  world 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding.  Ac- 
cordingly a  number  of  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  IDB  have  bene- 
fited substantially  by  receiving  procure- 
ment orders  for  projects  financed  by  the 
Bank.  Yet  the  Bank  has  found  it  difficult 
to  secure  funds  at  reasonable  terms  on 
the  markets  in  many  of  these  nonmem- 
ber  countries. 

The  IDB  Governors  at  their  eighth  an- 
nual meeting  instructed  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  to  study  further  the 
mobilization  of  resources  of  nonmember 
countries  and  to  propose  for  implementa- 
tion such  measures  as  might  be  required 
to  correct  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
situation.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Gov- 
ernors had  before  them  a  report  which 
states  that — 

The  Bank  should  explore  the  possibility  of 
producing  or,  if  pertinent,  increasing  the  con- 
tributions of  those  nations.  If  the  result  of 
this  study  and  of  the  related  Inquiries  so 
dictate,  the  Bank  should  not  discard  the 
possibility  that  the  utilization  of  funds 
which  presently  may  be  used  freely  be  linked, 
under  appropriate  procedures,  to  purchases  in 
those  countries  whose  contributions  are 
satisfactory  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bank. 

To  siunmarize: 

First,  the  Bank  is  operating  in  a  region 
which  on  the  whole  and  despite  large  as- 
sistance flows  from  the  United  States,  is 
a  bright  spot  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments pictiire. 

Second,  the  average  annual  adverse 
impact  of  Bank  operations  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  has  been  only  $5 
million  since  the  Bank  began  operations, 
a  small  siun  by  any  standard  when 
weighed  against  the  vital  work  the  Bank 
is  doing  in  Latin  America.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  pointed  out  that  this  is 
because  of  deficits  in  the  early  years  and 
big  surpluses  in  recent  years. 

Third,  the  impact  of  the  present  pro- 
posal is  expected  to  have  a  negligible 
impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
particularly  during  the  first  few  years. 

Fourth,  and  very  importantly,  the 
Bank  has  demonstrated  a  sincere  con- 
cern with  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problems  and  has  proposed  reasonable 
and  responsible  measures  which  should 
be  most  effective  in  moderating  those 
problems. 

In  short,  balance-of-payments  argu- 
ments do  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  Indeed,  the 
balance-of-payments  facts  and  the 
Bank's  extremely  cooperative  attitude 
argue  most  strongly  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Latin 
American  unity  and  cooperation  have 
been  a  dream  and  goal  of  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere  since  the  days  of  Simon 
Bolivar.  The  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  for  unified  Latin 
American  action  in  solving  its  problems 
and  has  brought  us  far  down  the  road 
toward  achieving  the  goal  of  greater  co- 
operation sunong  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  amendments  to  the  Inter-Amer- 


ican Development  Bank  Act  in  S.  1688 
would  put  new  money  into  the  fund  for 
special  operations  which  will  have  ex- 
hausted Its  resources  by  next  year. 

The  success  of  the  IDB  and  especially 
of  the  fund  for  special  operations  leaves, 
in  my  judgment,  no  question  but  that 
the  bank  and  this  phase  of  its  operation 
should  be  continued.  It  should  not  only 
be  continued  but  we  should  follow  recom- 
mendations to  increase  our  share  of  the 
fund  to  $900  million  for  the  next  3  years. 
This  would  be  about  $50  million  a  year 
more  than  we  now  give  to  the  fund. 

Under  the  agreement  our  Government 
has  reached  with  the  participating  Latin 
nations,  they  would  likewise  increase 
their  contribution  by  approximately  $50 
million  a  year.  This  would  be  a  highly 
significant  100-percent  increase  in  the 
Latin  American  share  of  the  total  Latin 
share  to  about  25  percent  instead  of  the 
present  15  percent. 

This  is  a  great  step  forward.  But  there 
is  an  even  more  significant  aspect.  Until 
now,  the  Latin  contributors  to  the  fund 
have  insisted  that  their  moneys  be  used 
for  projects  only  in  their  own  countries, 
Now  the  four  largest  contributors — 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Vene- 
zuela— have  agreed  to  permit  their  funds 
to  be  used  in  any  member  country. 

There  is  much  more  at  stake  here  than 
just  a  simple  increase  in  funds  for  the 
Bank.  At  stake  is  the  much  broader  and 
significant  question  of  increased  involve- 
ment of  the  Latin  countries  in  this  Bank 
and  in  the  overall  goal  of  hemispheric 
unity. 

We  stand  today  at  a  crucial  point. 
Should  we  fail  to  go  along  with  this 
measure,  it  could  be  a  severe  setback  for 
our  efforts  in  Latin  America. 

Our  approval  of  this  bill  is  an  invest- 
ment in  peace  and  progress  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Our  failure  to  approve  it  would 
be  a  setback  to  all  we  have  strlved  to 
achieve  in  the  past  8  years.  We  can- 
not fail  now. 

To  fail  to  provide  the  funds  requested 
by  the  administration,  or  to  reduce  it 
and  thereby  make  it  necessary  to  rene- 
gotiate the  agreement  would  be  a  dis- 
couraging blow  to  our  Latin  allies  and 
one  which  could  destroy  their  initiative 
and  desire  to  push  forward  in  this  united 
effort. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  these  fimds 
would  be  a  false  economy  which  could 
potentially  cost  us  far  more  than  we  are 
discussing  here. 

Despite  the  pressures  at  home  for  econ- 
omy and  the  drain  on  our  resources  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  cannot  let  our 
guard  down  in  this  hemisphere.  The  out- 
break of  a  Vietnam-type  war  in  this 
hemisphere  or  the  emergence  of  another 
Cuba  on  a  bigger  scale  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. By  keeping  faith  with  the  Latin 
nations  in  such  joint  ventures  as  the 
IDB  and  through  it  helping  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  economies  of  these  na- 
tions. I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  such 
situations  here. 

I  realize  that  those  who  oppose  this 
measure  do  not  do  so  with  any  Intent  to 
reduce  our  traditional  cooperation  with 
Latin  America.  They  feel  that  we  must 
take  care  of  our  problems  at  home  before 
turning  to  those  of  other  countries.  In 
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general,  I  agree  with  this  position  and  I 
consistently  voted  last  week  to  trim  gen- 
eral foreign  aid  wherever  possible.  But 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
at  this  juncture  in  history  offers  a  xmlque 
opportunity.  We  would  be  shortsighted 
to  Ignore  it.  We  must  not  let  the  Bank 
falter  and  perhaps  fail,  for  this  would 
wash  away  many  of  the  costly  gains  we 
have  made  in  Latin  America  across  these 
years.  We  cannot  permit  tliat  to  happen. 


STATE  TAXES  INCREASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
arginnent  advanced  against  revenue 
sharing  has  been  that  the  States  are  not 
doing  enough  to  carry  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  load. 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  20.  1967.  indicates  that 
the  States  are  making  much  better 
efforts  to  carry  their  financial  burden. 

The  Important  point  that  needs  wider 
recognition  In  Government  circles  Is  that 
the  States  are  nearing.  In  most  cases,  the 
limit  of  their  financial  capacities.  They 
need  help  and  meaningful  assistance 
without  Federal  controls.  My  revenue- 
sharing  proposal,  S.  1236,  which  has  been 
cosponsored  by  15  of  my  colleagues, 
would  be  an  important  first  step  toward 
meeting  the  oncoming  fiscal  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Ateracs    Taxss    Up    bt    $25    Per    Persom— 

Repokt  Gites  Data  for  State  AtfO  Local 

Coixccnoifs 

Chicago,  August  19. — SUte  and  local  gOT- 
emment*  otrflected  aa  average  o€  »25  more 
taxes  per  person  in  fiscal  year  ld6S  than  In 
Uie  previous  year,  a  study  showed  this  week. 

The  state-local  tax  take  averaged  $290  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  nation. 

The  Increase  folio-wed  a  trend  that  has 
emerged  since  the  Commerce  Clearing  House, 
a  private  reporting  agency  on  tax  and  busi- 
ness law,  began  annual  reports  on  combined 
state  and  local  taxes  In  1962.  The  studies  axe 
based  on  Census  Bureau  statistics. 

In  Ave  years  the  per  capita  state-local  tax 
burden  has  Increased  as  much  as  8114  In 
Hawaii  and  $101  In  New  York.  The  trend  was 
lees  marked  In  the  South,  where  Increases 
In  five  years  have  been  less  than  8>50  in  a 
balf-doaen  states  and  only  (37  in  Texas. 

The  range  of  per  capita  state-local  taxes  In 
1966  was  from  South  Carolina's  $188  to  New 
York's  $410.  with  C-illfcrnla,  $395,  and 
Hawaii,  $365,  next  at  the  upper  end. 

Six  states — South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mis- 
■lEslppi.  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — 
collected  less  than  $200.  and  the  next  two 
also  were  Southern  states — Georgia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  per  capita  median  was 
$287.  an  increase  of  $32  from  1965,  the  study 
showed. 

New  York  was  the  only  state  to  collect 
more  than  $400  per  capita  state-local  taxes 
In  1966.  but  14  other  states  and  the  DUtrlct 
of  Colxunbla  had  per  capita  tax  burdens  of 
more  than  $300.  Those  states  were  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada. 
Washington  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

In  1965.  only  six  states  exceeded  the  $300 
mark,  and  none  was  over  $400.  Revised  fig- 
ures showed  that  New  York  headed  the  list 
in  196S  as  well  with  $372. 

At  tlie  bottom  of  the  scale,  however,  there 
waa  less  dlSerence.  Last  year  11  states — Ala- 


bama, Arkansas,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— had  per  capita  tax  burdens  oC  $220  or 
tinder,  whUe  the  year  before  13  statea  feU  In 
that  category. 

Amounts  of  the  increases  in  per  capita  tax 
burdens  over  fiscal  year  1965  ranged  from  a 
low  of  $11  in  North  Dakota  to  a  high  of  $67 
in  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  North  Dakota,  five  states — 
Alat>ama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Texas — had  Increases  of  $15  or  less,  while 
five  states  besides  Hawaii — Colorado,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Wastilngton  and  Wyoming— had  in- 
creases exceeding  $40. 

The  study  showed  that  state  and  local  tax 
collections  rose  to  the  record  high  of  $56.7- 
bllUon  during  the  period,  a  Jump  of  $55- 
bllUon.  Leading  the  way  was  New  York  with 
collections  of  $7.485-billlon.  Close  behind 
was  California,  collecting  $7  478-bllUon. 

Two  states — Illinois  and  Pennsylvania — 
passed  the  $3-billlon  mark,  and  three — 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Texas — collected  more 
than  $2-bUlion  each. 

More  than  $1 -billion  was  collected  by  each 
of  nine  states — Florida,  Indiana.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Missouri  New 
Jersey.  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

The  state-local  per  capita  tax  burdens, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar,  In  New 
York  during  fiscal  years  1966,  1985  and  1962 
were  $410,  $372  and  $309;  for  New  Jersey  m 
those  years.  $288.  $269  and  $235. 

Here  Is  a  rundown,  prepared  by  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House,  of  state-local  per 
capita  tax  burdens  by  states  for  the  fiscal 
years  1966,  1965  and  1962,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  dollar: 

1966        1965       1962 


an  or  over: 

New  York J*!'? 

California 395 

Ha*an 365 

Nevada  .,^. 344 

Wisconsin , 3A3 

J3C1  to  $340: 

Massachusetls..^.....,. 335 

WsihinRton, 335 

Colorado 335 

Minnesota 332 

Delaware 322 

Wyoming. 320 

Iowa 317 

Canneclicut 316 

Oislrict  ot  Columbia 311 

Michijan 310 

Kansas 303 

t281  to  $300; 

Oregon 299 

Vermont - 297 

Arizona... 296 

llhnrMS  296 

Montaru 29J 

Rhotle  Island 230 

New  Jersey.. 288 

Maryland 283 

Alaska 287 

Idaho 287 

Indiana 285 

Utah 282 

:2«to!?!?fl: 

South  DaMti 276 

Pennsylvania...,..., 261 

Ke*  Me«ico ... 261 

North  Dakota 259 

Mame 2S3 

Florida 251 

HebrasVa 2«« 

Missouri 2<S 

Lou'suna 245 

Chic...   .  .   2<3 

New  Hamp^ire 2*0 

Cklahoma 2*0 

J2C0  or  under. 

Term       220 

VlffinB...    211 

West  V.rsinia 209 

North  Cirotma 207 

Georgia -  206 

Tei'nessee -  193 

t^c-t  cW    193 

Arkansas , 18' 

Mississ  i.H)i 184 

Ala-ban-i. 1?2 

South  Carclma 1*1 


fiscal  year  1965.  California  tax  collection  fig- 
ures subsequently  were  revised  downward 
from  $7.058-bmk)n  to  $6 .723- bill  ion  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  and  the  per  capita  tax  became 
$361  instead  of  $379.  This  revision  left  New 
York  the  highest  state  in  fiscal  year  1965  in 
total  tax  collections — $6 ,726 -bill  ton — and  in 
per  capita  tax  burden— $372. 


$372 

J309 

361 

304 

238 

251 

322 

273 

310 

244 

302 

271 

294 

253 

292 

255 

299 

251 

302 

242 

278 

246 

276 

230 

291 

257 

288 

290 

237 

273 

233 

281 

230 

278 

232 

266 

223 

266 

242 

265 

232 

263 

213 

269 

235 

261 

221 

25J 

214 

245 

191 

257 

203 

255 

214 

241 

207 

245 

207 

243 

287 

243 

217 

233 

212 

233 

193 

220 

184 

223 

187 

222 

194 

225 

199 

221 

199 

216 

186 

207 

1S3 

188 

147 

192 

171 

188 

157 

191 

152 

178 

144 

175 

150 

159 

140 

17J 

140 

168 

132 

161 

13$ 

Lr-;!   year.  Census  Biireau  data  Indicated 
California's   per   capita  tax  waa   highest  for 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1688)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  S.  1688,  which  increases  the 
U.S.  contributions  bo  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  by  $150  milUon  over  a 
3-year  period.  It  is  to  me  unthinkable  and 
inconceivable  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
drastically  slashing  all  our  domestic  pro- 
grams— education,  pollution  abatement, 
resource  development,  public  works, 
highways,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on 
crime,  housing,  aid  to  our  cities,  slum 
clearance,  research,  and  all  the  essen- 
tials that  will  bring  up  to  date  much 
overdue  neglect — we  should  even  dream 
of  substantially  increasing  any  aspects 
of  our  foreign  aid.  What  kind  of  a  policy 
is  it  that  while  it  deprives  our  own  peo- 
ple of  what  they  have  not  only  long 
awaited  but  what  has  been  actually  voted 
by  Congress  simultaneously  requests 
more  money  for  foreign  aid? 

Far  more  reasonable  would  be  to  re- 
duce our  foreign  aid  program  at  least 
proportionately  to  the  drastic  cuts  im- 
posed upon  the  folks  at  home,  only  the 
beginnings  of  which  we  have  so  far  been 
allowed  to  see. 

My  opposition  to  the  increase  in  funds 
for  the  Inter-American  Bank  can  be 
summarized  very  briefly  by  the  following 
questions : 

First.  Should  the  United  States  em- 
bark on  a  program  of  increased  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  at  a  time  when 
severe  cuts  have  been  made  in  its  o«ti 
badly  needed  domestic  programs  or 
should  the  recipient  nations  be  made  to 
take  a  cut  in  aid  at  least  proportionate 
to  the  domestic  cuts? 

Second.  Should  the  United  States  give 
increased  economic  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries without  taking  into  account  the 
adverse  economic  effects  and  waste  in 
existing  programs  or  should  any  in- 
creased aid  be  limited  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  recipient  countries  to  absorb  and 
utilize  effectively  the  increased  assist- 
ance? 

Third.  Should  an  increased  economic 
aid  program  for  Latin  American  coun- 
tries be  divorced  from  the  decisions  of 
those  countries  to  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  economic  resources  to 
obviously  unneeded  military  programs  or 
should  all  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries  be  conditioned  on  an 
equal  or  greater  cut  in  those  coimtries' 
own  military  expenditures? 

Fourth.  Should  any  resolution  increas- 
ing economic  assistance  be  approved  un- 
less it  indicates  the  close  connection  be- 
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tween  economic  development  and  the 
measure  necessary  to  contain  the  popu- 
lation explosion  which  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing in  Latin  America? 

It  is  the  needs  of  our  own  communi- 
ties which  have  been  sorely  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  country's  preoccupations 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  drain 
on  available  resources  caused  by  that 
seemingly  endless  conflict.  The  President 
has  said  in  his  March  1967  message  on 
Latin  America  proposing  an  increase  in 
aid  to  Latin  America  that  such  increase 
"must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our  ef- 
forts In  other  parts  of  this  troubled 
world."  I  would  certainly  agree  if  the 
President  meant  to  include  Watts,  and 
Harlem,  and  Appalachia,  and  Alaska's 
Indians  and  Eskimos — indeed,  aU  of  the 
United  States — in  "other  parts  of  this 
troubled  world." 

Domestic  program  after  domestic  pro- 
gram has  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

The  President  In  his  September  8, 
1966,  economic  message  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  his  sub- 
sequent testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  announced 
a  program  of  program  deferrals  and  re- 
ductions. It  was  estimated  at  that  time 
that  Federal  program  levels  would  be 
reduced  by  about  $3  billion  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  1967  fiscal  year  would  be 
reduced  by  about  $iy2  to  $2  billion.  Since 
then  the  figures  have  been  revised 
sharply  upward.  Total  delays,  postpone- 
ments, and  reductions  actually  amount 
to  $5.2  billion  In  the  program  levels.  The 
effect  of  these  program  reductions  on  ex- 
penditures in  1967  is  estimated  at  $3 
billion. 

More  recently,  the  President  has  in- 
dicated that  he  will  seek  to  reduce  all 
domestic  programs  In  1968  by  15  per 
cent.  Since  a  great  many  of  these  pro- 
grams cannot  be  cut  because  of  statu- 
tory and  other  requirements,  the  actual 
import  of  a  15  per  cent  cut  in  the  total 
domestic  progrsmis  would  be  much 
greater  on  those  programs,  such  as  the 
antlpoverty  and  slums  clearance  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  men,  women 
and  children  of  these  countries.  They  are 
our  neighbors.  Given  sensible  assistance 
they  will  continue  to  be  good  neighbors. 
But  such  assistance  as  Latin  America 
requires  must  be  gaged  against  our  own 
domestic  requirements.  This  Ls  not  the 
time  to  consider  a  huge  Increase,  or  any 
Increase  in  aid.  In  all  justice  and  fair- 
ness to  our  own  people  we  should  reduce 
foreign  aid  programs,  at  least  propor- 
tionately to  the  reductions  In  our  domes- 
tic programs. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  S.  1688. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  we  hear  and  read  about  Commu- 
nist propaganda  In  our  country.  I  think  It 
is  tjTpical  of  most  of  us  that  we  do  not 
give  it  too  much  attention  because  the 
real  thing  does  not  often  cross  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  it  ex- 
ists. We  take  cognizance  of  it  here  in  the 
Senate.  We  act  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
way  of  legislation  dealing  with  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  that  relate  to 


Communist  tactics,  propaganda,  or 
threats. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  back  in  1954,  there  was  offered  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  connection 
with  a  bill  aimed  at  communism  in  un- 
ions, an  amendment  cosponsored  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Sena- 
tor Kenhedy,  later  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  then  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  now  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  were  the 
other  two  cosponsors  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

The  amendment  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  the  law  of  the  land  today. 
That  law  outlaws  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States. 

When  we  speak  of  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  mean  it  is  not  a  legal 
party  in  the  United  States.  It  carmot  oc- 
cupy a  place  on  the  ballot.  It  cannot  have 
the  benefit  of  other  legal  prerogatives  to 
which  legal  political  parties  are  entitled. 
The  amendment  defined  the  Communist 
Party  as  a  conspiracy,  rather  than  a 
political  party. 

How  well  I  remember  some  of  the 
liberals,  including  some  liberal  organiza- 
tions in  this  coimtry,  that  were  highly 
critical  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  our 
sponsorship  of  that  amendment.  They 
engaged  in  very  typical  loose  thinking, 
highly  fictitious,  fallacious  reasoning,  in 
their  criticisms  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

One  of  their  prize  arguments  was  that 
we  would  deny  the  right  of  people  to 
engage  in  a  revolution.  My  reply  to  them 
was,  "I  do  not  question  the  right  to  re- 
volt." They  cited  me  what  they  thought 
was  unanswerable  authority,  although 
they  took  him  out  of  context — Thomas 
Jefferson  and  his  defense  of  the  right  of 
revolution. 

I  remember  the  occasion  when  I  said 
to  one  of  these  liberal  groups,  "You  get 
me  a  quotation  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  which  he  says  that  the  Government 
will  be  party  to  financing  its  own  over- 
throw, because  that  is  what  is  involved 
in  our  amendment,"  pointing  out  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  Communist  forces 
in  the  world  was  the  overthrow  by  force 
of  existing  gr^vernments  and  replacing 
such  goveriJaLn'":  with  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments of  „■  iiiii-I  arxism. 

I  said: 

All  we  are  making  perfectly  clear  In  this 
amendment  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  vote 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  to  supi>ort  a 
party  in  this  country  with  a  Communist 
philosophy,  dedicated  to  the  proposition  of 
having  as  Its  objective  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  govemment  by  force. 
That  is  why  I  support  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  my  name  on  it. 

Iliat  satisfied  some  of  the  criticism. 
But  we  were  very  careful,  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  show,  to  see  to  it  that 
all  the  procedural  guarantees  were  made 
available  to  any  individuals  that  became 
involved  In  any  prosecution  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force,  supplanting  constitutional 
government  with  a  government  by  way  of 
Communist  enslavement. 


Mr.  President,  I  give  this  little  history 
as  background  to  the  very  Interesting  ex- 
hibit I  am  about  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  is  an  exhibit  that 
arrived  in  my  ofBce  this  morning.  It  is 
dated  August  18.  1967.  Its  heading  is: 
"Oregon  District  of  the  Communist 
Party." 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  in  defense  of 
my  State,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  for  someone  to  write  at  the  top  of 
a  piece  of  paper  "Oregon  District  of  the 
Commimist  Party"  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  a  Communist  Party  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  in  any  legal  sense  whatever. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  anything  to 
stop  anyone  from  taking  a  piece  of  paper 
and  typing  at  the  head  of  it  the  words 
"Oregon  District  of  the  Communist 
Party,  Post  OfiBce  Box  3291.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97208,  August  18,  1967." 

Then  there  is  the  following  statement : 

The  District  Committee  of  the  Oregon 
Communist  Party  condemns  the  role  of  Ore- 
gon's Senator  Morse  in  the  recent  national 
railroad  strike.  Behind  the  big  words  about 
"mediation  to  finality"  lies  the  hard  fact  that 
Morse  has  become  the  key  man  in  President 
Johnson's  move  to  deny  the  right  to  strike 
to  organized  labor.  After  his  activities  in  last 
year's  Aero-Mechanics  strike  and  his  willing 
participation  in  this  year's  railroad  strike, 
Morse  deserves  the  title  of  strikebreaker. 

Well,  this  is  tj-pical  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  comes  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  Communists.  They  pay  no  attention 
to  the  facts.  They  do  not  let  the  truth 
or  honesty  or  principles  stand  in  their 
way  to  any  degree  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  read  this  to 
answer  it.  It  does  not  deserve  an  answer. 
I  would  not  dignify  it  by  putting  in  the 
facts  that  utterly  destroy  the  false 
charges  I  have  already  read  from  the 
first  paragraph.  I  merely  read  it  so  that 
the  Senate  will  know,  and  the  Record 
will  show,  that  this  prevarication  Is  being 
disseminated  in  our  country  by  those  who 
refer  to  themselves  as  Communists. 

This  interesting  document  proceeds: 

The  compulsory  arbitration  railroad  bill 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  LBJ  on 
July  17th,  is  Just  the  forerunner  of  an  anti- 
labor  onslaught  Inside  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress. Actually,  this  so-called  "emergency 
legislation"  Is  part  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  big 
corporations,  the  Congressional  reactionaries, 
and  the  Johnson  Administration  to  use  the 
war  In  Vietnam  as  a  cover  under  which  they 
intend  to  curb  the  growing  mllltance  of  the 
nation's  workers  by  taking  away  their  only 
real  weapMjn — the  right  to  strike !  At  the  time 
of  the  New  York's  Transit  Workers  strike 
some  20  months  ago.  Johnson  promised  that 
he  would  devise  ways  of  dealing  with  strikes 
against  the  "national  Interest."  Now.  with 
Senator  Morse  as  the  "liberal"  front  man.  he 
is  niaking  good  on  his  promise. 

If  anyone  can  locate  in  that  paragraph 
any  statement  of  operative  fact,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  me. 

The  next  paragraph: 

Senator  Morse  has  been  the  bitterest  Sen- 
atorial critic  of  the  war  policies  of  the  John- 
son Administration  in  Vietnam.  Now.  he  uses 
the  argument  of — the  need  to  successfully 
prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  Justify  forc- 
ing the  railroad  shopmen  back  to  work!  His 
anti-labor  position  has  become  a  liability  for 
the  growing  peace  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  used  to  teach  logic.  I 
could  not,  if  I  were  teaching  it  again,  find 
a  better  example  of  a  nonsequltur,  the 
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false  cause  fallacy,  than  the  sentences  I 
have  Just  read  from  this  third  paragraph. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  propose,  as 
the  Senate  proposed  and  enacted  into 
law,  an  act  that  provides  for  continued 
operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  economy  of  the  country  will 
not  be  brought  to  its  knees  in  an  hour  of 
national  emergency,  you  are  not  follow- 
ing an  anti-labor  position.  You  are  not 
following  a  position  that  is  a  liability  to 
a  peace  movement.  You  are  simply  tak- 
ing the  position  that  when  we  are  follow- 
ing a  foreign  policy  that  sends  soldiers  to 
the  battlefield  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  must 
keep  our  economy  operating  in  the  In- 
terest of  giving  the  maximum  protection 
to  those  boys  while  they  are  carrying  out 
their  duty;  and  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  carry  out  their  duty  as  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  this  Communist  Party  sheet  con- 
tinues: 

The  peace  movement  catmot  allow  itself 
to  become  a  party  to  the  suppression  of  labor. 
It  muat,  Instead,  constantly  point  out  that  It 
la  the  war  which  Is  the  cause  of  the  high 
price*  and  high  taxes  which  cut  Into  the 
worker's  standard  of  living,  and  It  Is  those 
who  rapport  the  war  In  their  drive  for  more 
proflta  here  at  home  and  abroad  also  support 
the  suppression  of  labor's  right  to  strike. 

That  is  typical,  of  course,  of  the  policy 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  encourage 
insurrection  and  the  making  of  proposals 
that  they  hope  wlU  stir  up  enough  do- 
mestic strife  and  confusion  to  lead  to 
an  overthrow  of  Govenmient.  It  insults 
our  Intelligence. 

But  this  nonsense  continues  with  these 
words: 

One  cannot  be  against  the  rights  of  labor 
and  for  the  largest  possible  movement 
against  the  war.  Just  as  one  cannot  logically 
support  the  war  without  accepting  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war — Including  the  sup- 
pression of  the  right  to  strike. 

It  is  imbelievable,  but  that  is  what  It 
says.  How  could  English  words  be  linked 
together  in  sentences  more  meaningless 
than  these  sentences  are? 

The  next  paragraph : 

Senator  Morse  has  his  reasons  for  doing 
Johnson's  bidding  on  the  railroad  strike.  He 
hopes  to  convince  Johnson  not  to  support  his 
likely  opiKjnent  In  the  Democratic  primary — 
Bob  Dimcan.  Duncan,  of  course.  Is  a  war 
hawk,  and,  as  such,  he  Is  tied  to  the  high 
taxes,  high  prices,  high  Interest,  low  wages, 
and  no-strlke  policies  of  LBJ.  But  there  Is 
no  real  choice  between  a  Morse,  who  will  sell 
out  both  the  labor  and  the  peace  movement 
for  personal  political  advantage,  and  a  IXm- 
can,  who  already  has  done  so— all  the  way 
with  LBJ. 

Let  me  say,  in  all  fairness  to  former 
Representative  IXmcan,  that  that  para- 
graph is  Just  as  lying  about  him  as  the 
other  parts  of  this  propaganda  sheet  are 
lying  about  me.  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  that  Is  my  position. 

Then  it  ends: 

The  Oregon  Communist  Party  believes  that 
the  situation  calls  for  an  alternative — 

Note  the  alternative — 

We  urge  that  the  labor  movement,  the 
Black  community,  and  the  peace  movement 
look  for  a  candidate  who  wlU  provide  an 
alternative  to  LBJ's  policies — both  at  home 
and  abroad. 


Let  me  say  that  I  know  this  propa- 
ganda will  be  completely  repudiated  by 
the  labor  movement  in  my  State  and  in 
my  Nation.  It  will  be  repudiated  by  the 
overwhelming  majority — I  think  99  per- 
cent plus — of  the  Negroes  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  repudiated  by  those  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  changed  vis-a-vis  Southeast 
Asia,  and,  for  that  matter,  our  foreign 
policy  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  well.  It  will  be  repudiated,  may  I  say, 
by  all  thinking  Americans  But  I  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  what  we  must  expect, 
in  these  troublesome  times  of  this  coun- 
try, because  the  Communists  always  try 
to  take  advantage  of  critical  periods. 

Let  trouble  spots  break  out  in  any  area 
or  in  connection  with  any  set  of  issues, 
and  we  ran  expect  that  those  with  the 
Communist  philosophy  will  try  to  spread 
their  dissension  within  groups  of  very 
sincere  and  dedicated  dissenters. 

This  memorandum  is  signed  by  Ralph 
Nelson,  chairman.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
is. 

I  only  want  to  say  about  him  that  he 
is  not  going  to  have  any  influence,  in  my 
Judgment,  on  public  opinion  in  my  State. 
Oregon  is  a  State  with  a  glorious  record 
of  supporting  our  constitutional  system 
of  government,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  a  glorious  record 
of  analyzing  the  issues  and  the  stand 
taken  on  them  by  candidates.  They  will 
have  no  trouble  seeing  through  this  re- 
cital of  uncormected  half-truths,  mis- 
statements, and  misguided  Judgments 
as  are  set  forth  in  the  six  paragraphs  of 
this  Communist  propaganda  over  the 
signature  of  one  Ralph  Nelson. 

One  has  to  have  a  sense  of  humor 
about  these  matters.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues who  saw  the  document  said: 

You  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  the 
printing  cost  of  that  document. 

Let  me  say  that  I  want  nothing  to  do 
with  that  document  except  to  make  the 
answer  to  it  that  I  have  Just  made. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  my  State  that  we 
must  make  very  clear  that  the  Ralph 
Nelsons — and  I  say  the  Ralph  Nelsons 
because  he  seeks  to  sissume  that  others 
hold  his  point  of  view — will  be  complete- 
ly repudiated  at  all  fronts  In  my  State 
on  the  false  doctrines  set  forth  In  this 
astonishing  memorandum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  document  be  printed 
in  continuity  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Oregon    Distbict    of    the    Com- 
munist Pabty, 

Portland.  Oreg..  August  18. 1967. 

The  District  Committee  of  the  Oregon 
Communist  Party  condemns  the  role  of  Ore- 
gon's Senator  Morse  In  the  recent  national 
railroad  strike.  Behind  the  big  words  about 
"mediation  to  finality"  lies  the  hard  fact 
that  Morse  has  become  the  key  man  In  Pree- 
Ident  Johnson's  move  to  deny  the  right  to 
strike  to  organized  labor.  After  his  activities 
In  last  year's  Aero-Mechanics  strike  and  his 
willing  participation  In  this  yesu-'s  railroad 
strike,  Morse  deserves  the  title  of  strike- 
breaker. 

The  compulsory  arbitration  railroad  bUI 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  LBJ  on 
July  17th,  Is  Just  the  forerunner  of  an  anti- 
labor  onslaught  Inside  and  outside  of  Con- 


gress. Actually,  this  so-called  "emergency 
legislation"  Is  part  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  big 
corporations,  the  Congressional  reactionaries, 
and  the  Johnson  Administration  to  iise  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  a  cover  under  which  they 
intend  to  curb  the  growing  militance  of  the 
nation's  workers  by  taking  away  their  only 
real  weapon — the  right  to  strike !  At  the  time 
of  the  New  York's  Transit  Workers  strike 
some  20  months  ago.  Johnson  promised  that 
he  would  devise  ways  of  dealing  with  strikes 
against  the  "national  interest."  Now,  with 
Senator  Morse  as  the  "liberal"  front  man,  he 
is  making  good  on  his  promise. 

Senator  Morse  has  been  the  bitterest  Sen- 
atorial critic  of  the  war  policies  of  the  John- 
son Administration  in  Vietnam.  Now,  he 
uses  the  argument  of — the  need  to  success- 
fully prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  Justify 
forcing  the  railroad  shopmen  back  to  work! 
His  anti-labor  position  has  become  a  lia- 
bility for  the  growing  peace  movement.  The 
peace  movement  cannot  allow  Itself  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  suppression  of  labor.  It 
must.  Instead,  constantly  point  out  that  it 
Is  the  war  which  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices  and  high  taxes  which  cut  Into  the 
worker's  standard  of  living,  and  It  Is  those 
who  support  the  war  in  their  drive  for  more 
profits  here  at  home  and  abroad  also  support 
the  suppression  of  labor's  right  to  strike.  One 
cannot  be  against  the  rights  of  labor  and 
for  the  largest  possible  movement  against  the 
war,  just  as  one  cannot  logically  support 
the  war  without  accepting  the  consequences 
of  the  war— Including  the  suppression  of  the 
right  to  strike. 

Senator  Morse  has  his  reasons  for  doing 
Johnson's  bidding  on  the  railroad  strike.  He 
hopes  to  convince  Johnson  not  to  support  his 
likely  opponent  In  the  Democratic  primary — 
Bob  Dimcan.  Duncan,  of  course  Is  a  war 
hawk,  and,  as  such,  he  Is  tied  to  the  high 
taxes,  high  prices,  high  Interest,  low  wages, 
and  no-strike  policies  of  LBJ.  But  there  Is 
no  real  choice  between  a  Morse,  who  will 
sell  out  both  the  labor  and  the  peace  move- 
ment for  personal  political  advantage,  and 
a  Duncan,  who  already  has  done  so — all  the 
way  with  LBJ. 

The  Oregon  Communist  Party  believes 
that  the  situation  calls  for  an  alternative. 
We  urge  that  the  labor  movement,  the  Black 
community,  and  the  peace  movement  look 
for  a  candidate  who  will  provide  an  alter- 
native to  LBJ's  policies — both  at  home  and 

abroad. 

Ralph  Nelson, 

Chairman. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  IN  FAVOR 
OF  THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CHE- 
HALIS  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  678,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  of 
Indians  in  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  678)  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes  of  In- 
dians in  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  237,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 


that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  and  Mr.  Fannin  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


INCREASE  OF  AMOUNT  OF  REAL 
PROPERTY  WHICH  MAY  BE  HELD 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN 
ROME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  281. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  281)  to  increase  the  amount  of  real 
property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  which  was 
to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  may  be  held  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  24,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  23,  1967: 
Ambassaoob 

Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Chile. 


International  Monetabt  P^nd 

William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  D.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

International    Bank    for    Reconstruction 
AND  Development 

Livingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs for  terms  expiring  May  11,  1970,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  have 
qualified: 

Dr.  Homer  Daniels  Babbidge,  Jr.,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Scalaplno,  of  California. 
National  Library  of  Medicine 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service,  for 
terms  expiring  August  3,  1971: 

Frederick  Herbert  Wagman,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  Higgins  Ebert.  of  Massachusetts. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Howard  William  Habermcyer,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August 
29,  1967. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  Johnson  administration  is  seeking 
congressional  authority  to  expand  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice under  the  guise  of  escalating  the  al- 
leged unconditional  war  on  poverty.  The 
legislative  vehicle  which  would  make 
USES  the  principal  manpower  agency 
of  the  Nation  is  H.R.  11280.  This  is  the 
new  manpower  grab. 

Ostensibly,  this  bill  would  give  USES 
a  new  chai-ter  which  would  "provide  a 
more  comprehensive  and  definitive  state- 
ment by  Congress"  of  the  role  that  the 
Service  is  to  play  In  dealing  with  the 
Nation's  employment  and  manpower 
problems.  In  plainer  terms,  it  would  give 
approval  to  USES  efforts  to  take  over  the 
entire  emplojmient  placement  industry 
now  handled  more  than  adequately  by 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  a 
similar  bid  for  power  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  89th  Congress.  The  objectives  of 
this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  of  last 
year's  bill,  although  they  have  been 
buried  amidst  flowery  and  flowing  lan- 
guage. ITie  proposals  appear  to  be  but 
slight  modifications  of  activities  already 
approved    and    the    logical    extension 


thereof.  The  extension  of  powers  pro- 
vided for  are  couched  in  moderate  terms 
and  contain  no  extreme  language  which 
might  alert  and  fan  opposition. 

But  careful  study  reveals  that  the  em- 
ployment service  bill  of  1967,  as  this  bill 
is  entitled,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cleverly  written  attempt  by  USES  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Congress.  The 
true  intent  of  the  bill  is  the  eventual 
takeover  of  all  employment  functions 
of  this  Nation,  all  under  the  guise  of 
assisting  the  unemployed  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  March  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  Magazine  contained  a  brief  state- 
ment I  prepared  regarding  the  purported 
need  for  a  USES  charter.  Although  writ- 
ten before  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
11280,  the  article  is  appropriate  to  this 
legislation  and  to  the  prevailing  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding 
their  so-called  need  for  comprehensive 
manpower  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  will  be  made  aware  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  make  ad- 
ditional Inroads  in  another  area  of  pri- 
vate enterprise: 

A  "new  charter"  for  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  the  polite  description 
of  an  ambitious  p)ower  grab  that,  if  success- 
ful, would  make  this  agency  "the  manpower 
agency"  of  the  nation.  This  Is  the  goal  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  by  its  former  director, 
Louis  Levlne.  It  is  a  goal  toward  which  USES 
hi:s  been  working  In  countless  quiet  maneu- 
vers. It  Is  the  goal  it  sought  to  legitimatize 
through  the  Clark-Holland  Bill,  which 
forttjnately  failed  of  enactment  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  89th  Congress. 


The  USES  received  Its  present  charter  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  great  depression.  It  was 
given  the  task  of  finding  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed This  is  still  its  primary  responsibility, 
but  USES  has  shortchanged  the  unemployed 
in  order  to  extend  Its  activities  Into  services 
to  employers,  professional  people  and  those 
who  simply  wish  to  change  their  jobs.  It  has 
sought  to  have  Industries  assign  their  per- 
sonnel functions  to  the  employment  serv- 
ices of  the  various  states.  It  has  tried  to  take 
over  the  placement  services  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  has  offered  testing  and 
counseling  services  In  high  schools.  In  short, 
its  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  day  when 
any  American  workingman  or  woman  who 
seeks  a  new  Job  will  be  required  to  go  to  tlie 
government  employment  agency.  Every 
American  businessman  who  seeks  new  em- 
ployees will  have  to  hire  them  through  that 
agency.  Total  control  of  hiring  and  firing  In 
A.Tierlca  by  any  agency  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  yet  this 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  who  advocate 
the  "new  charter"  for  USES. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  today  Is 
serious  enough  to  absorb  all  of  the  energy 
and  all  of  the  talent  USES  can  muster.  Men 
and  women  with  skill  are  in  great  demand 
today.  They  need  no  federal  manpower 
agency.  But  those  who  remain  unemployed 
have  great  need  for  assistance.  A  recent  sur- 
vey in  Ohio  indicates  that  of  114,000  persons 
remaimng  unemployed,  99,000  are  virtually 
unemployable  because  of  educational  defi- 
clences.  lack  of  training  and  work  exp>erl- 
ence.  Fifty  percent  are  under  25  years  of 
age,  with  their  adult  life  time  still  ahead  of 
them.  Similar  conditions  are  found  in  all 
states.  It  Is  a  bleak  prospect.  Indeed,  unless 
the  federal  agency  assigned  this  responsibil- 
ity renders  assistance  In  training,  and  in 
placing  these  people.  Its  present  "charter" 
gives  the  USES  responsibility  and  ample 
authority  to  help  the  unemployed  find  work. 
It  hns  responsibility  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  train  the 
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iinemployed.  There  Is  no  requirement  for 
broader  authority  or  additional  legislation. 
USES  should  concentrate  on  the  job. 

Unless  you,  as  an  American  citizen,  ask 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  to  take  steps 
to  block  the  government's  mammoth  man- 
power grab,  you  may  well  find  that  your  most 
basic  freedom — the  right  to  decide  your 
own  life  career  for  yourself — will  soon  be  the 
real  battlefield  victim  of  the  war  on  poverty. 


Thailaad:  A  Dynamic  and  ConstracHve 
Pacific  Neichbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thailand  Is 
one  of  the  most  active  initiators  and 
supporters  of  regional  cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result,  Thailand  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  such  orga- 
nizations as  ECAFE,  ASPAC,  ASA,  the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  recently  founded  ASEAN. 
Bangkok  often  serves  as  the  host  city  for 
the  annual  meetings  of  these  groups  and, 
in  fact,  was  the  city  in  which  the  ASEAN 
was  organized  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  kind 
of  regional  "spirit"  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  strength  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Thailand 
should  be  commended  for  her  efforts  in 
regional  cooperation.  It  would  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
this  dynamic  and  constructive  nation. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1932,  which 
overthrew  the  last  of  the  absolute  Kings, 
Thailand  has  been  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy with  the  King  as  Chief  of  State,  a 
Prime  Minister  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  Cabinet,  a  Parliament,  and  an 
Independent  judiciary.  The  present  Chief 
of  State.  King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej  as- 
cended to  the  throne  in  1946;  Field  Mar- 
shal Thanom  KitUkachom,  the  Prime 
Minister,  took  office  in  1963. 

As  is  common  to  many  developing  na- 
tions in  Southefist  Asia,  Thailand  faces 
some  problems  in  the  Government.  Al- 
though the  problems  are  real,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  view  them  in  the  per- 
spective of  a  nation  struggling  to  create 
a  viable  constitutional  system  upon  the 
basis  of  a  heritage  of  eastern  monar- 
chaUsm.  There  can  be  no  sure  guide  to 
success  in  this  endeavor.  Only  diligence 
and  patience  can  overcome  the  histori- 
cally based  obstacles. 

The  most  fundamental  of  Thailand's 
political  problems  and  the  one  to  which 
the  most  energy  has  been  devoted  is  the 
development  of  a  constitution  suited  to 
its  traditions  and  to  its  present  needs. 
The  military,  especially  the  army,  has 
had  a  predominant  role  throughout  most 
of  this  period,  which  has  been  marked 
by  several  coups  and  attempted  coups. 
The  most  recent  was  in  1957.  In  1958, 
a  bloodless  "revolution"  carried  out  by 
the  ruling  military  group  abrogated  the 
constitution  then  in  effect  and  replaced 
it  with  an  interim  constitution  which 
gave  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Prime 


Minister  and  to  the  executive  branch. 
At  that  same  time  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  a  240-member 
appointed  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
body  was  given  the  dual  responsibilities 
of  serving  as  an  interim  legislative  body 
and  of  drafting  a  new  constitution.  To- 
day, the  Constituent  Assembly  is  still 
working  on  the  drafting  of  the  new 
constitution.  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
had  indicated  that  it  would  be  ready  on 
January  1,  of  this  year,  and  that  general 
elections  would  be  held  within  180  days 
thereafter..  Although  the  Assembly 
failed  for  many  reasons  to  meet  this 
deadline,  we  can  expect  that  the  new 
constitution  will  be  promulgated  shortly. 
Meanwhile,  order  is  being  maintained 
and  progress  is  being  made  under  the 
interim  constitution. 

A  second  problem  confronting  the 
present  administration  is  the  threat  of 
Commxmist  subversion  in  the  northeast. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  reports: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Communists  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  there. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  preclude  any 
serious  problem  of  insurrection  and  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
northeast  provides  the  Thai  people  in 
the  area  a  measure  of  security. 

Thailand's  role  in  foreign  affairs  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  the  only  country  to  avoid  coloniza- 
tion by  the  Western  imperialists.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Thai  Kings  during  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries — maintaining 
domestic  tr£mquility,  while  demonstrat- 
ing great  diplomatic  skill  with  foreign 
powers — kept  Thailand  independent. 
Shortly  after  World  War  n  the  Thais 
developed  close  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Thailand  today  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  rigid  resistors  of  Communist  domi- 
nation in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Thais  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  align  themselves  firmly 
behind  the  U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam,  hav- 
ing pledged  a  small  military  force  to 
assist  in  the  fighting.  As  she  hsis  been 
since  1949,  we  may  conclude  that 
Thailand  will  remain  a  solid  force 
against  Communist  aggression  and  a 
supporter  of  programs  designed  to  pro- 
duce stability  in  the  region. 

The  Thai  economy  is  a  bright  point  in 
the  scheme  of  Southeast  Asian  develop- 
ment. Although  the  Thai  economy  oper- 
ates as  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment plays  a  significant  role  in  its 
direction.  Through  careful  supervision 
of  export-import  relationships,  refusal 
to  indulge  in  excessive  deficit  financing, 
and  regard  for  inflationary  pressures,  the 
administration  has  achieved  an  ex- 
tremely stable  economy.  Thailand's  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  only  slightly  less 
than  favorable — with  foreign  reserves  to 
cover  well  over  1  year's  total  imports — 
and  the  currency  is  one  of  the  most 
stable  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  economic 
stability,  of  course,  is  attractive  to  for- 
eign investors,  as  well  as  providing  an 
extremely  healthy  atmosphere  for  do- 
mestic industry. 

The  Thai  economy  combines  stability 
with  a  tremendous  rate  of  growth.  The 
annual  rate  of  growth  since  1960  has 
been  7  percent;  it  was  9  percent  in  1966 
and  expansion  has  continued  during  the 


first  few  months  of  this  year.  Much  of 
this  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  first 
6-year  plan  which  came  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  1966 — the  original  targets 
of  the  plan  being  achieved  by  the  end  of 
1965.  Most  of  the  growth  emanated  from 
the  industrial  sector.  In  1964  and  1965, 
the  annual  growth  rate  of  manufactur- 
ing was  14  percent,  electricity  and  water 
supply  19  percent,  and  trade  and  com- 
merce 10  percent. 

Despite  the  growth  of  industry,  agri- 
cultiu'e  remains  the  foundation  of  the 
Thai  economy.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
population  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
their  income  and  80  percent  of  those  de- 
pend upon  rice.  The  rate  of  growth  in 
this  sector  has  been  disturbingly  low  in 
recent  years — only  2  percent  in  the 
1965-66  period.  Yet,  the  labor  force  has 
not  shifted  substantially  to  other  sectors. 
Rice,  which  once  composed  60  percent  of 
the  total  export  figure  is  now  only  33  per- 
cent. Per  capita  income  has  increased 
steadily  for  Thailand  as  a  whole,  yet 
those  in  agriculture  have  enjoyed  only  a 
small  share  of  the  growth. 

Aware  of  this  disparity  and  the  detri- 
mental effect  that  it  could  have  on  the 
economy  in  the  long  run,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  gear  the  second  6-year 
plan  toward  broad-basing  economic 
growth.  A  greater  share  of  the  labor  force 
must  enter  the  industrial  sector — at 
present  20  percent  of  the  population  pro- 
duce 75  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  will  call  for  a  great  deal  of 
training  to  enable  the  Thai  people  to  fill 
the  various  needs  of  Industry  and  to  up- 
date agricultural  plans.  The  second  6- 
year  plan  presents  a  more  sophisticated 
challenge  to  the  administration,  but 
their  unqualified  success  in  the  first  plan 
affords  them  much  confidence. 

At  present  two  outside  developments 
affect  the  Thai  economy  in  a  very  favor- 
able manner.  First,  there  is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Thailand  is  now  an  important 
base  for  American  efforts.  Behind  the 
American  military,  with  its  vast  civil 
engineering  capacity,  flows  much  aid  and 
many  development  projects  of  a  non- 
military  nature.  Most  of  this  assistance 
is  directed  toward  Thailand's  northeast 
region  which  has  always  been  an  area  of 
little  production.  Money  and  skill  are 
now  available  for  roads,  dams,  and 
schools.  Further  rapid  expansion  of  con- 
sumer spending  has  resulted  from  Ameri- 
can personnel,  especially  toward  West- 
em-style  goods.  In  turn,  this  has  given 
a  boost  to  domestic  industry. 

The  second  factor,  and  again  one  that 
Is  a  source  of  despair  for  many  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  while  benefiting 
Thailand,  is  the  failure  of  major  rice 
producing  nations  to  get  their  grain  to 
market.  Thailand,  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  rice  before  the  shortage,  is 
enjoying  a  great  expansion  of  income 
from  the  resulting  increased  world  mar- 
ket price.  Although  only  a  short-run 
phenomenon,  the  rice  shortage  will  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  the  development 
projects  the  Government  plane  for  the 
future,  among  other  things,  by  making 
the  balance  of  payments  more  favorable. 

The  social  conditions  in  Thailand  ap- 
pear quiet  at  present,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  taking  steps  to  maintain  this 
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tranquillity.  The  population  of  Thailand 
is  32  million  with  a  comfortable  popula- 
tion density.  Housing  shortages  create  a 
problem  only  in  the  Bangkok  area  and 
a  housing  development  program  is  at 
work  to  alleviate  the  shortage.  The  pro- 
vision of  birth  control  education,  now 
available  from  private  groups,  is  being 
discussed  for  all  Thai  citizens  as  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  3-percent  annual  pop- 
ulation increase  from  expanding  and  cre- 
ating the  widespread  problem  found  in 
many  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

Educational  and  health  facilities  pre- 
sent the  most  serious  social  problems. 
Over  100,000  children  reach  school  age 
each  year.  For  many,  even  the  4-year 
period  of  compulsory  education  is  un- 
available, and  the  inadequacies  of  the 
system  increase  for  the  higher  levels  of 


education.  The  Government  is  making 
steady  progress  in  this  field  aware  that 
education  is  of  critical  importance  to 
long-range  development.  Educational  fa- 
cilities were  expanded  on  all  levels  in 
1966,  and  large  appropriations  have  been 
made  in  the  second  6-year  plan  for  fur- 
ther growth — both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  education.  The  establishment  of 
private  schools  will  also  be  of  assistance 
in  the  alleviation  of  this  problem. 

The  shortage  of  health  facilities  is 
most  grave  in  the  rural  areas.  The  na- 
tional budget  set  aside  B544.8  mil- 
Uon — about  $27  million — for  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Health  for  this  year.  Other 
assistance  has  been  provided  by  chari- 
table agencies  and  by  American  forces  in 
the  northeast  section.  These  programs 
are  still  inadequate,  however.  The  Gov- 


ernment apparently  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  these  facilities  and  the  pros- 
pects for  serio'os  progress  are  good. 

As  do  many  of  the  members  of  the  Pa- 
cific community,  Thailand  suffers  from 
the  pains  of  development.  This  vei-y 
proud,  nationalistic  state  faces  a  num- 
ber of  social  and  economic  problems. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Thailand  is  working 
diligently  to  overcome  these  handicaps 
and  to  assume  a  responsible  role  in  world 
affairs.  We  can  look  to  the  Thai  econ- 
omy to  continue  to  grow  at  the  rapid 
pace  of  the  past  few  years  and  to  the 
Thai  Government  to  continue  their  re- 
sistance to  communism  and  to  support 
cooperation  among  the  independent 
states  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  is  a 
valuable  friend  of  freedom  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  community. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Augtst  24,  19G7 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Joe  V.  Hotchkiss,  executive  direc- 
tor. Council  of  Community  Churches, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
many  blessings  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us.  As  we  gather  here  at  this  hour, 
help  us  to  accept  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 
Grant  us  the  knowledge  that  no  matter 
how  difficult  the  future  may  be.  under 
Thy  guidance  and  direction,  we  cannot 
fail. 

Keep  us  aware,  O  God,  of  who  we  are 
and  what  is  expected  of  us.  As  we  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Nation,  help  us  to  do  so 
without  malice  or  prejudice  to  any  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  his  religion,  race,  na- 
tional origin,  or  status  in  society. 

Grant  unto  this  body  and  to  all  men 
the  wisdom  of  Thy  truth,  that  the  com- 
munity of  God  on  earth  is  a  reality  and 
the  understanding  that  all  God's  people 
are  one,  in  the  place  where  they  are. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  21, 1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  95.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin; 

S.  650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt.  An- 
thony J.  Corso,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  1281.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska; 

S.  1296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1701.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 


States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Battle  Mountain  Colony  certain  lands  which 
are  used  for  cemetery  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 


If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  C.  Jordahl.  Jr.,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  alternate  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Roper,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTMASTERS 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  nomination  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Townsend  Hoopes,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  asked  the  Senate  to  delay 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hoopes  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  did  this  to 
emphasize      the      prevailing      thinking 
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among  high  civilian  ofBcials  in  the  De- 
fense I>eE>artment.  The  view  of  Mr. 
Hoopes  and  many  other  civilians  in  high 
position  In  that  Department  have  given 
me  some  concern. 

At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  put  a 
number  of  questions  to  Mr.  Hoopes.  one 
of  which  I  should  like  to  read  this  morn- 
ing: 

Senator  Btkd.  Let  me  state  It  once  more. 
My  belief  U  that  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  Is 
that  yoiir  personal  view,  or  Is  It  not  your 
own  personal  view? 

Mr.  Hoopes.  I  would  say  It  Is  not  my  per- 
sonal view.  In  broad  terms. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have 
been  concerned  that  men  in  high  position 
In  our  Government  refuse  to  concede  that 
U.S.  Involvement  in  a  long  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  me  It  seems  logical  that  If  we  are 
to  end  this  war  at  an  early  date  and  In 
an  honorable  way,  we  must  have  people 
In  top  policy  positions  who  are  convinced 
that  a  long  war  Is  draining  American  eco- 
nomic resources  and  American  man- 
power, to  the  extent  that  the  war  should 
be  ended  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  gone  well, 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  I  have  talked 
with  many  high  military  ofiBcers  and  with 
most  of  the  high  civilian  officials  In  the 
Pentagon,  and  not  one  of  them  will  say 
that  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
In  sight — this  despite  the  fact  that  over 
a  2-year  period  nearly  1  million  Amer- 
icans. Including  those  who  have  been 
rotated  out  of  Vietnam,  have  seen  service 
In  that  small  nation. 

To  my  mind,  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  one 
of  the  problems — perhaps  the  basic 
problem — is  the  attitude  of  high  ofBcials 
m  the  Pentagon,  who  refuse  to  concede 
that  a  long  war  for  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  Is  advsmtageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  asked  the  Senate  last  week  to  hold 
over  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hoopes  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  integrity  on  his 
part.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  personality. 
But  I  did  it  in  order  to  emphasize  my 
very  deep  belief  that  some  of  the  policies 
we  are  following  in  regard  to  the  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  war  are  imwlse  and 
are  leading  to  a  long,  long  war  in  that 
area. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  cite 
some  figures  in  regard  to  shipping  going 
through  Haiphong  Harbor  for  the  month 
of  June.  The  amount  of  shipping  going 
through  Haiphong  this  past  June  was 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  shipping 
that  went  through  the  same  enemy  port 
last  year. 

To  me  it  is  tragic  that  we  have  drafted 
and  taken  from  their  homes  and  their 
families  and  their  communities  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  sent  them 
to  Vietnam,  and  yet.  simultaneously, 
have  permitted  the  free  flow  of  equip- 
ment and  material  to  the  enemy  harbor 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  my  request  to  delay  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hoopes  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  his  personal  qualities,  but  it  was  my 
purpose  in  doing  so  to  emphasize  some 


of  the  thinking  which  prevails  among 
high  officials  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Townsend 
Hoopes  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force?  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


preservation  ol  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  August  24.  1967, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  (HH.  10566;  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

S.  281.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  held 
by  the  American  Academy  In  Rome. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports   on     MiLrr.ARY   Construction   Con- 
tracts Awarded  on  Other  Than  a  Com- 

PETii'ivE    Bid    Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Commander.  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  competi- 
tive bid  basis,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
June  30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Amendment  op  Act  Establishing  a  Program 

roR      THE     Preserv.ation     op     Additional 

Historic  Properties 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.   915  >.   establishing    a   program   for   the 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with 
amendments : 

S.  222.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  (Rept.  No 
538). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   TYDINGS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 

S.  2343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase of  dwelling  units  by  tenant  families; 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  resident  coiU'- 
cils  In  public  housing  projects;  to  assist  hi 
the  rehablllatlon  and  modernization  of  such 
projects  and  In  the  provision  of  needed 
social  services;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdings  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT : 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for 
the  control  of  those  species  of  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life  In  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  which  affect  adversely  the  fish  re- 
sources and  ecological  balance  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK : 

S.  2345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosle  L. 
Fadul;  and 

S.  2346.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Adela  B. 
Cadag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  U.S.  HOUSING  ACT 
OF  1937  TO  FACILITATE  THE  PUR- 
CHASE  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  BY 
TENANT  FAMILIES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  90th 
Congress  has  seen  a  noteworthy  surge 
of  Interest  in  the  problem  of  housing  for 
low-income  families.  From  a  number  of 
different  sources  have  come  plans  for 
new  means  to  provide  attractive  and  in- 
expensive dwellings  and  to  encourage 
homeownership.  While  I  support  this 
search  for  new  initiatives  in  housing,  for 
new  and  Imaginative  uses  of  private, 
profitmaking  enterprises,  I  believe  we 
should  not  forget  the  programs  we  al- 
ready have.  With  the  flurry  of  proposed 
new  mechanisms  for  providing  low-in- 
come housing,  I  believe  we  have  thus  far 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  need  for 
improving  the  mechanisms  which  are  al- 
ready operating.  There  are  many  flaws  in 
our  existing  programs.  But  low-income 
housing  has  been  and  is  being  con- 
structed under  these  programs.  I  believe 
that  we  cannot  use  the  flaws  we  see  in 
these  programs  as  excuses  to  abandon 
them  altogether. 

For  the  past  20  years,  our  basic  attack 
on  the  problem  of  providing  housing  to 
low-income  families  has  been  the  con- 
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struction  of  public  housing.  Approxi- 
mately 640,000  units  now  exist  across  the 
country.  Every  municipality  of  any  size 
has  governmental  machinery  which  is 
planning  and  building  new  public  hous- 
ing units.  Between  1964  and  1966.  425,- 
000  households — 1.5  million  individuals — 
were  admitted  to  low- rent  public  proj- 
ects. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  to  pub- 
lic housing  programs  and  call  the  whole 
imdertaklng  a  failure.  We  must  do  our 
best  to  remedy  its  Inadequacies. 

Public  housing,  as  it  operates  now,  has 
not  met  the  high  hopes  of  its  sponsors. 
It  has  not  solved  our  urban  housing  prob- 
lems, and  in  many  instances  it  has  even 
created  new  problems.  In  too  many  cities, 
housing  units  which  were,  in  the  first 
place,  cheaply  and  inadequately  built, 
have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  shame- 
fully. In  too  many  cities,  petty  bureau- 
crats wield  arbitrary  power  over  all  as- 
pects of  the  lives  of  public  housing  ten- 
ants, treating  them  not  like  citizens  but 
like  supplicants  for  royal  favor. 

In  too  many  cities,  tenants  regard 
public  housing  projects  as  the  "end  of  the 
line."  Such  projects  become  collections 
of  society's  failures  and  the  breeding 
ground  for  crime  and  despair.  The  ten- 
ants feel  no  stake  in  the  projects  and  no 
responsibility  toward  them.  In  substan- 
tial part,  this  attitude  is  fed  by  inflexible 
rules  which  require  the  eviction  of  ten- 
ants whose  incomes  rise  above  fixed 
levels.  Instead  of  rewarding  this  indica- 
tion of  social  success,  and  holding  out 
these  tenants  as  examples  for  others, 
public  housing  rules  now  penalize  these 
tenants.  Often  these  tenants  are  unable 
to  afford  decent  housing  on  the  private 
market  even  though  their  earnings  ex- 
ceed public  housing  maximums.  Thus, 
the  penalties  of  "success"  are  plain  to 
everyone  in  public  housing.  Economic 
and  social  failure  is  made  the  desirable 
goal. 

During  the  past  3  months,  I  have  con- 
sulted extensively  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  public  housing  with  local  public 
housing  authorities,  with  residents  of 
public  housing,  with  antipoverty  orga- 
nizations, with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment, and  with  others.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Mondale.  was 
prepared  based  on  these  consultations. 
Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss  is  intro- 
ducing the  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

In  my  investigations,  and  particularly 
during  several  visits  in  Baltimore  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  I  became  convinced 
that  many  of  the  excellent  programs  un- 
dertaken by  the  Baltimore  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Housing  Agency — BURHA — 
under  the  able  direction  of  Richard 
Steiner.  can  provide  a  blueprint  for 
remedying  a  significant  number  of  the 
ills  of  public  housing  across  the  Nation. 
Let  me  cite  several  of  these  programs. 
BURHA  actively  promotes  the  forma- 
tion of  resident  councils  to  express  views 
about  project  management  and  to  un- 
dertake activities  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  project.  Moreover,  as  I  have  seen 
on  my  trips  in  the  city,  project  mana- 
gers pay  attent-on  to  the  views  expressed 
by  resident  councils  and  take  action  to 
remedy  grievances.  In  addition,  every 


BURHA  project  attempts  to  offer  as  wide 
a  range  as  possible  of  social  services  to 
project  residents,  although  the  available 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  unfortunately 
limited.  As  part  of  this  program,  BURHA 
encourages  the  local  antipoverty  agency 
to  use  facilities  within  projects  as 
bases  for  their  services  to  the  entire 
neighborhood.  I  believe  these  programs 
should  be  emulated  across  the  country, 
and  funds  should  be  made  available  so 
that  the  programs  can  be  expanded  gen- 
erally. 

These  programs  give  attractions  to  life 
in  public  housing  projects.  Because  of 
the  enlightened  approach  of  the  Balti- 
more authority,  I  know  from  my  inves- 
tigations that  a  significant  number  of 
public  housing  residents  in  Baltimore 
would  prefer  to  stay  in  their  dwellings, 
even  though  they  have  reached  the  max- 
imum income  levels  permitted  under 
existing  law.  These  residents  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  become  owners 
of  their  units.  And,  as  I  shall  discuss, 
I  believe  many  benefits  would  come  to 
public  housing  projects  across  the  coun- 
try if  such  tenants  were  permitted  to 
become  homeowners. 

Our  basic  aim  must  be  to  invest  pub- 
lic housing  projects  with  an  active  sense 
of  community  pride  and  spirit.  When 
projects  lack  a  sense  of  community — 
when  they  contain  no  one  but  those 
identified  as  social  failures,  when  they 
are  shut  off  physically  and  socially  from 
their  surrounding  neighborhood,  when 
they  are  managed  by  bureaucratic  fiat 
without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents— then  public  housing  merely  adds 
to  our  ills  by  fostering  social  alienation 
and  economic  dependency.  The  goals  of 
all  our  social  programs,  including  pub- 
lic housing,  must  be  the  opposite — to 
foster  social  involvement  and  economic 
independence.  That  is  the  goal  of  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today. 

I.  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  UNITS 

The  first  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  end  the  shortsighted,  self-defeating 
policy  which  evicts  public  housing  ten- 
ants who  are  successful  in  increasing 
their  incomes. 

Last  year  a  knowledgeable  official  in- 
volved in  Federal  public  housing  policy 
made  this  observation: 

Our  principal  legislative  constraint  has 
been  the  requirement  that  families  whose  in- 
comes exceed  the  limits  established  locally 
for  continued  occupancy  must  vacate  the 
project.  This  has  meant  that  over  time,  the 
public  housing  program  has  progressively 
served  a  lower  income  segment  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  It  has  also  meant  not  only  an 
Increasing  economic-class  concentration  of 
the  families,  but  also  a  constant  loss  of  the 
more  successful,  upwardly  mobile  segment  of 
the  tenant  population.  Thus  the  encourage- 
ment to  Individual  aspiration  that  the  pres- 
ence of  success  models  might  have  had  upon 
other  tenants,  has  been  lost.  Since  those  who 
are  upwardly  mobile  and  successful  move 
out,  obviously  those  who  remain  are  those 
who  ha\'en't  or  can't  make  It.  In  short,  the 
process  of  graduation  from  public  housing 
projects  may  well  create  for  the  non-grad- 
uates a  sense  of  hopelessness  and  little  self- 
worth.  (Abner  D.  Silverman,  Remarks  at  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  Director's  Meeting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  "May,  1966.) 

I  believe  that  this  legislative  constraint 
must  be  abandoned.  I  believe  that  public 


housing  tenants  should  be  positively  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  public  housing — 
and  that  they  should  be  given  a  greater 
stake  and  sense  of  responsibility  than 
could  be  possible  by  maintaining  an  in- 
definite status  of  tenant.  Economically 
successful  tenants  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity, and  encouraged  to  purchase 
their  dwellings.  The  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  pride  which  home- 
ownership  brings  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  public  housing  residents. 

Since  1965,  the  Housing  Act  has  per- 
mitted local  agencies  to  sell  detached  or 
semidetached  public  housing  units  to 
tenants.  This  program  has,  however,  had 
virtually  no  impact  for  two  basic  reasons. 
First,  the  category  of  units  which  could 
be  sold  was  unnecessarily  restricted. 
Second,  the  purchase  price  payment  ar- 
rangement prescribed  by  the  1965  legis- 
lation was  so  rigid  that  few,  if  any,  fami- 
lies whose  income  had  reached  maximum 
occupancy  limits  could  afford  the  re- 
quired payments.  The  legislation  I  pro- 
pose today  remedies  both  these  problems, 
by  giving  maximum  flexibility  to  local 
agencies  in  determining  what  units  can 
be  sold  and  what  purchase  price  pay- 
ment rate  should  be  required. 

A  legislative  proposal  now  pending  in 
Congress  would  broaden  the  category  of 
purchasable  public  housing  units  to 
those  units  which  are  "sufficiently  sep- 
arable" from  other  units  to  be  "suit- 
able" for  private  purchase.  I  believe  this 
proposal,  though  a  definite  improvement 
over  the  1965  legislation,  is  unduly  nar- 
row. Condominium  arrangements  have 
proven  both  workable  and  attractive  in 
private  multiunit  housing,  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  a  local  public  housing  agency 
should  be  forbidden  from  using  this  val- 
uable technique,  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing ownership  and  economic  mixtures  in 
all  of  its  housing  units.  As  private  con- 
dominiums have  demonstrated,  it  is  an 
easy  accoimting  proposition  to  apportion 
common  facility  costs  among  condomin- 
ium residents.  The  same  accounting 
techniques  can  and  should  be  used  in 
public  housing  projects.  To  reject  this 
possibility  is  to  forgo  the  possibility 
that  high-rise  public  housing  can  share 
the  benefits  of  social  and  income  mixes 
brought  by  continued  occupancy  of 
"above-income"  tenants.  Yet  of  all  pub- 
lic housing,  high-rise  units  most  need 
the  social  impetus  which  private  owner- 
ship of  individual  units  may  bring. 

The  second  obstacle  which  has  de- 
prived the  1965  legislation  of  significance, 
and  which  would  not  be  remedied  by  the 
proposal  already  pending  before  this 
Congress,  is  that  tenants  at  maximum  in- 
come limits  cannot  easily  afford  to  pur- 
chase units  on  terms  which  can  presently 
be  offered.  A  family  with  two  children, 
having  an  annual  income  of  $4,800  is, 
based  on  national  averages,  at  present 
maximum  income  level  for  public  hous- 
ing occupancy.  This  family  should  be  re- 
quired to  spend  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  its  income  on  housing  costs.  Although 
the  desirable  percentage  figure  may  be 
higher  for  those  with  larger  income,  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  20-percent 
figure  is  most  appropriate  for  the  rela- 
tively lower  income  families.  Thus  a 
family  earning  $4,800  should  spend  no 
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more  than  $80  a  month  on  housing.  But, 
using  national  average  figures  tor  public 
housing  projects,  I  estimate  that  total 
monthly  payments — including  services, 
local  taxes,  interest  and  principal — would 
under  present  law  range  from  $94.57,  for 
a  unit  valued  at  $13,250,  to  $104.80,  for  a 
unit  valued  at  $15,890.  In  highest  priced 
urban  areas,  such  as  New  York,  maximum 
Income  level  Increases  to  $6,000,  allowing 
a  $100  per  month  housing  cost.  But  hous- 
ing costs  there  are  also  increased.  Thus  I 
estimate  that  total  monthly  payments  for 
a  housing  unit  purchaser  in  New  York 
would  range  from  $115.40,  for  a  unit 
valued  at  $14,900,  to  $124.75  for  a  unit 
valued  at  $17,360. 

See  table  I  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Thus,  if  private  ownership  of  public 
housing  units  is  to  be  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  eviction  of  over-income  tenants, 
some  flexibility  for  purchase  price  pay- 
ment must  be  provided.  I  believe  such 
flexibility  is  both  possible  and  desirable. 
The  legislation  I  introduce  provides  that 
monthly  principal  payments  may  be  re- 
duced, and  the  presently  required  40- 
year  amortization  period  may  be  cor- 
respondingly extended,  so  that  total 
monthly  payments  will  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  the  purchaser's  income.  As  is  evi- 
dent from  table  I,  reduction  of  principal 
payments  would  be  suflBcient  to  bring 
total  pajnnents  within  proper  income 
range. 

Although  principal  payments  may  be 
reduced,  the  public  agency  is,  of  course, 
still  obligated  to  repay  at  the  previously 
agreed  rate  those  who  hold  outstanding 
bonds  on  the  project  which  includes  the 
purchased  imit.  To  insure  that  bond- 
holders will  be  fully  protected,  and  that 
the  public  agency  wiU  be  able  to  meet  its 
repayment  obligation,  the  legislation  I 
Introduce  provides  that  the  Federal  an- 
nual contribution  shall  be  maintained  "at 
an  amount  equal  to  the  debt  service  on 
Interest  and  principal  payable  by  the 
public  housing  agency,  and  not  paid  to 
the  agency  by  a  purchase"  of  the  par- 
ticular dwelling  unit.  Even  with  re- 
duced principal  payments,  the  public 
housing  purchaser  would  still  be  paying 
more  toward  the  full  costs  of  his  unit 
than  he  pays  as  a  tenant.  Presently  the 
Federal  annual  contribution  bears  almost 
the  entire  amortization  cost — both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest — of  each  public  hous- 
ing unit.  Rental  receipts  usually  account 
only  for  operating  expenses. 

This  flexibility  regarding  principal 
payments  not  only  permits  above-income 
tenants  to  become  purchasers.  It  also 
protects  purchasers  against  the  prob- 
lems of  fluctuating  incomes.  One  grave 
problem  which  disables  many  low-in- 
come families  from  becoming  home- 
owners is  uncertainty  of  income  and 
proneness  to  temporary  unemployment. 
The  possibility  that  principal  payments 
can  be  reduced  when  family  Income  sud- 
denly drops,  is  an  invaluable  and  neces- 
sary protection. 

While  reduction  of  principal  payments 
gives  significant  protection,  the  legisla- 
tion is  so  devised  that  the  reduction  does 
not  give  an  undue  windfall  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Under  present  law,  if  a  purchaser 
wishes  to  move  from  his  unit  or  if  he 


defaults  on  his  contract,  the  public 
housing  agency  has  an  option  to  repur- 
chase the  unit  by  paying  the  aggregate 
principal  payments  made  by  the  pur- 
chaser. This  new  legislation  would  basic- 
ally continue  this  provision,  so  that  a 
purchaser  who  was  making  reduced 
principal  payments  would  obtain  no 
more  than  he  had  paid. 

I  should  note  that  under  present  law, 
and  under  my  proposed  legislation,  this 
repayment  of  principal  payments  is  a 
significant  boon  to  the  public  housing 
purchaser.  In  effect,  by  changing  from 
a  tenant  status  to  a  purchaser's  status, 
the  public  housing  resident  immediately 
comes  into  one  substantial  benefit  of 
ownership:  he  iiegins  to  accumulate  an 
equity  in  his  dwelling,  which  he  can  later 
redeem  for  himself  or  his  ciiildren.  This 
equity  savings  account  can  be  of  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  fostering  a  sense  of 
economic  security,  and  continued  up- 
ward social  mobility,  for  pubUc  housing 
residents  who  had  previously  paid  only 
rent  and  retained  nothing  from  their 
payments.  Indeed,  the  usefulness  of  this 
equity  savings  feature  of  public  hous- 
ing ownership  should  be  emphasized  by 
public  housing  agencies  in  encouraging 
tenants  to  become  owners,  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  this  legislation.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  for  a  tenant  to 
have  actually  reached  maximum  income 
limits  to  become  a  purchaser,  either 
under  present  law  or  under  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  tenant  need  only  have 
sufficient  income  to  afford  to  become  a 
purchaser,  and  this  should  be  an  active 
possibility  for  many  tenants  under  the 
flexible  payment  formula  provided  by 
this  proposed  legislation. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  legislation 
gives  useful  and  necessary  financial  fiex- 
ibility  to  local  agencies  in  devising  work- 
able purchase  arrangements.  The 
agency  can  enter  a  purchase  agreement 
with  a  tenant  without  at  the  same  time 
necessarily  conveying  legal  title  to  the 
tenant.  The  advantage  of  postponed  con- 
veyance of  title  is  that  the  agency  can 
retain  its  partial  exemption  from  local 
taxes,  and  the  monthly  housing  cost  to 
the  pmchaser  is  reduced  accordingly. 
Title  can  be  conveyed  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  purchaser  can  afford  to  bear 
full  local  tax  payments. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  the  transition 
from  public  housing  tenant  to  public 
housing  owners  is  thus  assisted  by  this 
proposed  legislation.  Another  provision, 
regarding  services  furnished  for  the  pur- 
chased unit  by  the  local  agency,  is  also 
designed  to  ease  and  encourage  transi- 
tion from  tenancy  to  ownership.  The  leg- 
islation provides  that  the  agency  may 
charge  the  purchaser  for  the  cost  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  him.  but  the  agency  is 
instructed  to  "encourage  the  purchaser 
to  assume  all  responsibilities  of  owner- 
ship," including  provision  of  services  re- 
quired for  his  dwelling  unit.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  repairs  are  needed,  and  the 
purchaser  wishes  to  furnish  these  repairs 
himself,  he  is  entitled  as  a  homeowner 
to  do  so.  The  legislation  also  provides 
that  the  agency  may  prescribe  minimum 
standards  for  dwelling  units  to  protect 
the  interests  of  other  directly  affected 
units. 


Encouraging  above-income  tenants  to 
remain  in  public  housing  projects  can,  I 
believe,  bring  great  benefits  both  to  the 
tenant — by  easing  his  transition  to  home- 
ownership,  providing  equity  savings  as 
one  attribute  of  ownership,  and  making 
available  housing  which  he  can  afford — 
and  benefits  to  the  public  housing  proj- 
ects as  well — ^by  encouraging  a  desirable 
mixture  of  economically  and  socially  up- 
ward mobile  families.  Having  such  fam- 
ilies in  the  project  will  provide  examples 
and  leadership  to  the  other  residents, 
and  it  can  change  the  whole  tone  of  the 
public  housing  programs.  Projects  need 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  temporary 
dwellings  or  as  a  shelter  for  failures; 
they  can  be  seen  as  buildings  in  which 
people  cho^e  to  live  because  they  are 
desirable  places  to  live. 

Unfortunately,  the  pressing  need  for 
low-income  housing  continues  unabated, 
and  our  national  supply  remains  inade- 
quate to  the  need.  For  the  social  health 
of  public  housing  projects,  we  must  not 
allow  them  to  become  shelters  for  fail- 
ures. But  neither  can  we  follow  policies 
which  exclude  those  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes from  public  housing.  Their  need 
is  too  great,  and  the  alternatives  for 
them  are  too  bleak.  The  two  policies — 
retaining  the  successful  and  maintaining 
accessibility  for  the  very  poor — must  go 
hand  In  hand.  Accordingly,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
give  priority  to  requests  from  local  agen- 
cies to  replace  units  which  are  sold  under 
this  proposed  program,  and  thus  insures 
that  units  which  are  sold  will  be  readily 
replaced  by  additional  units  which  can  be 
made  available  for  new  low-income 
tenants. 

The  legislative  proposals  I  have  out- 
lined will,  for  the  first  time,  make  it 
possible  for  public  housing  tenants  to 
purchase  their  dwellings  and  remain  in 
them  when  they  have  reached  maximum 
income  occupancy  limits.  But  this  will 
not  be  enough  to  make  this  program  suc- 
cessful. There  must  also  be  powerful  in- 
centives to  convince  tenants  that  they 
want  to  remain  in  public  housing  as 
owners.  Aside  from  the  financial  advan- 
tages of  ownership  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed, two  other  advantages  must  be  as- 
sured: First,  the  physical  facilities  of 
the  project  must  be  attractive  and 
modem;  and  two,  project  residents  must 
have  significant  infiuence  over  the  op- 
eration of  the  projects.  In  short,  owner- 
ship of  public  housing  units  must  not 
only  be  possible;  it  must  be  desirable.  If 
we  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  have  signifi- 
cantly improved  public  housing  for  all 
its  residents,  owners,  and  tenants  alike. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today. 

II.    PROJECT    MODERNIZATION    AND 
REHABILITATION 

PubUc  housing  projects,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  have  deteriorated  phys- 
ically so  that  they  are  coming  to  resem- 
ble the  slums  which  they  replaced.  Many 
units  were  built  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  materials  were  scarce. 
Other  units  were  constructed  without 
adequate  attention  to  the  needs  which 
they  must  satisfy — electrical  wiring  is 
thus   inadequate   to   modem   appUance 
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requirements,  plumbing  does  not  ac- 
commodate laundry  equipment  and  so 
forth.  And  many  projects,  inhibited  by 
unrealistic  original  construction  cost 
Umits,  failed  to  provide  general  facili- 
ties such  as  playground  space  or  public 
rooms  which  could  be  used  for  class- 
rooms or  nurseries,  or  space  for  estab- 
lishment of  small  commercial  activities 
such  as  family  grocery  stores  or  laun- 
dromats to  serve  residents  without  easy 
access  to  c<Hnmunity  facilities. 

Pimds  must  now  be  made  available  to 
arrest  the  deterioration  of  older  public 
housings  projects  and  to  improve  the 
facilities  of  the  others.  The  necessary 
cost  would  be  small  compared  to  over- 
all Federal  project  costs.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  public  housing  program 
30  years  ago,  well  over  $1  billion  has 
been  expended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  armual  contributions  to  local 
public  housing  agencies.  An  additional 
Federal  annual  payment  of  $5  million, 
rising  over  5  years  to  $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  would  bring  substantial  phys- 
ical improvement  and  modernization  of 
all  existing  public  housing  units.  A  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  this  relatively  small 
amount  would  mean  local  public  hous- 
ing agencies  could  borrow  from  private 
commercial  lenders  over  $300  million. 
The  Federal  Investment  Is  small,  and 
the  returns  would  be  significant. 

Theoretically  modernization  funds  are 
already  available  from  reserves  accu- 
mulated by  local  agencies  and  from  the 
presently  authorized  Federal  payments 
to  local  agencies.  But  this  availability  is, 
unfortunately,  only  theoretical.  Local 
reserves  are  in  fact  quite  limited,  and 
the  demand  on  existing  authorized  Fed- 
eral pasonents  for  the  construction  of 
new  units  is  greater  than  the  available 
fimds.  Thus,  modernization  needs  are 
not  being  met.  A  special,  earmarked 
fund  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit 
these  needs  to  be  promptly  satisfied,  Is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  health  of  pub- 
lic housing  projects  throughout  the 
country. 

in.   BOCIAI,   GOALS   OF  PTTBUC  ROUSING 

The  Initial  hope  of  reformers,  who  saw 
public  housing  programs  as  a  panacea 
for  the  problems  of  poverty,  was  that 
recent  living  conditions  would  in  them- 
selves eradicate  the  social  problems  of 
the  slimi  dwellers.  This  hope  has  proven 
false.  It  Is  now  clear  to  all  that  decent 
physical  living  conditions  are  at  best 
only  one  part  of  the  social  needs  of  the 
poor — an  Important  part,  but  only  a 
part. 

This  realization  is  made  evident  in  the 
range  of  antipoverty  programs  which 
have  been  launched  since  1964,  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Labor  and 
others.  These  programs  rightly  reject  the 
assumption  that  physical  conditions  in 
themselves  dictate  social  conditions.  But, 
in  discarding  the  assumption  imder 
which  public  housing  programs  were 
initially  heralded,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  potential  for  expanding  the  function 
of  public  housing  to  encompass  social  as 
well  as  physical  goals.  There  is  a  vital 
social  role  which  public  housing  can  and 
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should  play  in  the  overall  antipoverty  ef- 
fort. We  must  not  overlook  this  poten- 
tial merely  because  the  original  sponsors 
of  public  housing  failed  to  see  it. 

In  my  view,  there  are  two  basic  ways 
In  which  we  should  utilize  public  housing 
projects  to  accomplish  important  social 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  develop  within 
public  housing  projects,  active  and  signif- 
icant instruments  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. One  basic,  and  I  believe  vitally  im- 
portant, aspect  of  our  present  antipoverty 
program  is  to  involve  the  poor  in  making 
decisions  which  directly  affect  them.  This 
principle  must  be  extended  to  public 
housing,  to  involve  all  residents  in  the 
managerial  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives. 

Seemingly  small,  things  like  control 
over  who  may  enter  one's  dwelling  and 
the  conditions  under  which  management 
Is  permitted  to  use  master  keys  to  enter 
are  in  reality  vitally  important  aspects  of 
the  rights  to  privacy  and  fundamental 
decency.  Seemingly  small  decisions  such 
as  whether  new  screen  doors  are  needed 
more  than  repavlng  of  the  sidewalks,  or 
whether  new  recreation  areas  or  equip- 
ment are  necessary,  should  be  made  in 
significant  part  by  the  people  who  are 
intimately  affected  by  those  decisions — 
the  public  housing  tenants  and  owners 
themselves.  In  short,  local  self-govern- 
ment must  become  a  reality  in  public 
housing. 

Although  the  goal  of  local  self-gov- 
errunent  is  in  the  abstract  difficult  to  dis- 
pute, in  practice  relatively  few  local 
public  housing  authorities  have  per- 
mitted its  realization.  In  too  many  local 
projects,  a  patronizing  attitude  of  "big 
brotherism"  pervades  the  relationship 
between  the  local  authority  and  public 
housing  residents.  The  residents'  view 
are  not  actively  soUcited,  and  are  ignored 
when  offered.  There  are,  moreover,  per- 
sistent reports  from  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry  that  public  housing  residents 
who  band  together  to  express  common 
interests  and  concerns  In  project  man- 
agement are  viewed  with  hostility  by 
public  housing  authorities  and,  in  some 
instances,  subjected  to  retahatory  ac- 
tion— even  eviction — by  the  authorities. 
Many  of  these  reports  may  be  exag- 
gerated. But  they  are  widely  believed  by 
public  housing  residents  even  In  cities 
with  most  enlightened  management. 
Positive  action  must  be  taken  not  only 
to  dispel  the  view  that  local  authorities 
are  hostile  to  resident  organizations,  but 
also  to  create  and  encourage  such  orga- 
nizations. Resident  organizations  can  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  sense  of  community 
within  public  housing  projects,  and  a 
sense  of  involvement  in  civic  affairs  gen- 
erally, for  project  residents. 

I  beheve  that  new  legislation  can  pro- 
vide an  effective  framework  for  foster- 
ing local  self-government  In  public 
housing  projects  by  establishing  the 
rights  of  public  housing  residents  to  band 
together  for  common  Interests  and  to  re- 
quire public  housing  authorities  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  function  of  these  or- 
ganizations. Accordingly,  one  section  of 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today  provides 
that  "each  public  housing  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  degree  practicable,  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  formation  and 


operation  of  resident  councils,  both  with- 
in Individual  projects  and  among  the 
several  projects  which  may  be  operated 
by  the  agency,  so  that  the  views  of  resi- 
dents of  the  projects  with  regard  to  any 
aspect  of  their  management  shall  be 
fully  and  freely  expressed."  It  would  not 
be  sufficient,  of  course,  for  a  local  agency 
merely  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  resi- 
dent coimcils.  Their  views  must  be  sought 
by  the  agency,  and  action  must  be  taken 
to  respond  to  the  project  needs  which 
they  express. 

Facilitating  residents  organization  is 
one  means  of  insuring  that  public  hous- 
ing projects  accomplish  vital  social  pur- 
poses. Another  means  is  to  view  pubUc 
housing  projects  as  focal  points  for  over- 
all community  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Public  housing 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  action  against  poverty. 
The  physical  facilities  of  projects  must 
be  made  available  to  agencies  at  all  lev- 
els responsible  for  providing  services  to 
the  poor.  These  services  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  limited  to  residents  of  the  public 
housing  project  in  which  the  facilities 
are  located.  We  must  take  every  possible 
step  to  break  down  any  sense  of  social  or 
physical  separation  between  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  their  surroimding 
neighborhood.  The  projects  must  not  be 
regarded  as  ghettos  by  those  living  with- 
in or  outside  them.  We  must  seize  this 
opportunity  to  break  down  separation  be- 
tween the  project  and  its  neighborhood 
by  making  the  project  a  part  of  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  in  the  provision  of  so- 
cial services. 

But  more  than  provision  of  physical 
facilities  is  reqtiired.  Public  housing 
projects  must  have  staff — both  profes- 
sionals and  nonprofessionals  dravni 
from  the  poor  themselves — who  are  alert 
to  the  needs  of  project  residents  and 
who  Insure  that  their  needs  are  being 
met,  either  by  referral  to  a  community 
agency  already  providing  services,  by 
devising  new  programs  with  community 
agencies  to  satisfy  urunet  needs  or, 
where  necessary,  by  providing  services 
themselves  to  meet  needs  which  would 
otherwise  be  unsatisfied. 

The  public  housing  management  must 
Itself  adopt  a  conception  of  its  role  as 
much  broader  than  meeting  needs  for 
physical  shelter.  It  must  actively  par- 
ticipate in  meeting  social  needs.  At 
present,  the  funds  available  to  local 
public  housing  agencies  are  hardly  ade- 
quate, however,  to  meet  even  the  physi- 
cal needs  of  projects.  New  funds  are 
therefore  needed  to  permit  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibility for  a  broader  social  role.  I  have 
consulted  with  officials  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment, and  based  on  their  estimates 
of  staffing  needs  to  carry  out  re- 
quired social  programs.  I  propose  that, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  an  authorization 
of  $10  million  be  made,  increasing  by 
annual  increments  of  $10  million  to  $50 
million  annually  sifter  5  years.  The  cost 
justification,  on  a  per-unit  basis,  for 
the  full  authorization  of  $50  million,  is 
set  out  in  table  n,  attached  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks. 
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IV.    TtDZKAL    SUKPLUS    REAL    FSOFEBTT 

The  program  which  I  have  discussed 
thus  far  Is  directed  at  Improving  our 
existing  public  housing  program.  The 
final  section  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  is  designed  to  tap  a  new  re- 
source for  expanding  our  present  pro- 
gram for  providing  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing,  both  through  the  public 
housing  program  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  mimiclpal  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. There  is,  throughout  the  country 
and  particularly  in  urban  areas,  a  des- 
perate shortage  of  housing  available  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families.  We 
have  devised  many  programs  to  attempt 
to  meet  this  shortage — public  housing, 
PHA-subsidized  mortgages,  rent  supple- 
ments, 221(d)  13)  projects  and  the  like — 
but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  serious 
shortage  remains.  I  believe  we  must  use 
every  resource  at  our  command  to  meet 
this  shortage,  and  I  propose  that  we  use 
one  additional  resource  which  thus  far 
has  not  been  tapped.  According  to  a  sur- 
vey which  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration recently  forwarded  to  me,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  was  a 
total  of  almost  33,000  acres  of  unused 
federally  owned  land  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  100,000  or  more  population.  This 
land  has  been  formally  claissifled  as  sur- 
plus and  awaits  disposal  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  also  an  additional 
20,000  acres  of  Federal  land  which  is  not 
being  used  by  any  Federal  agency  though 
It  is  now  termed  excess  land  and  is  not  yet 
formally  classified  as  surplus.  This  total 
acreage,  in  municipal  areas,  amounts  to 
approximately  81  square  miles — the 
euivalent  of  the  total  land  area  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  GSA  survey,  identifying 
the  locale  of  Federal  surplus  and  excess 
land  Is  attached  as  table  III. 

Under  present  law,  this  land  can  be 
made  available  to  States  or  municipali- 
ties at  less  than  market  value  for  such 
purposes  as  recreation,  preservation  of 
historical  areas,  or  construction  of  hospi- 
tals or  education  facilities.  But  a  munic- 
ipality which  needs  this  land  to  meet  its 
housing  shortage  must  compete  with  pri- 
vate purchasers  for  the  land  and  must  in 
any  event  pay  full  market  value.  On 
those  terms,  it  Is  most  often  impossible 
for  the  municipality  to  construct  housing 
which  low-  or  moderate-income  families 
can  afford. 

I  believe  that  the  housing  shortage  is 
sufBclently  urgent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  make  available  its  sur- 
plus land  to  municipalities,  for  construc- 
tion of  low-  and  moderate-income  resi- 
dences, at  50  percent  of  market  value. 
Such  provision  would  treat  housing 
needs  In  the  same  way  that  recreation 
or  conservation  needs  are  now  treated 
with  regard  to  disposal  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral lands.  This  Federal  resource  should 
be  made  available  as  another  resource  In 
meeting  our  urgent  shortage  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  I  advance 
today  will.  If  enacted,  give  significant  im- 
petus to  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
public  housing  program  and  to  bring  that 
program  closer  to  the  dreams  of  its  orig- 
inal sponsors.  These  proposals  will  also 
offer  significant  assistance  to  housing 
construction  programs  generally.  I  am 


hopeful  that  these  proposals  will  be 
favorably  considered  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.ator  Mondale 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  i  Mr.  Tydings)  for  his  leadership 
In  offering  this  bill  to  revitalize  public  hous- 
ing. I  know  the  Senator  has  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  in  his  search  for  a  proposal 
to  bring  the  concept  of  public  housing  into 
the  '60's.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  co-sponsor 
of  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, cf  which  I  am  a  member,  has  Just 
finished  its  hearings  on  the  housing  bills  of 
1967.  One  of  the  themes  that  was  cited 
throughout  these  hearings  is  the  lack  of  safe, 
decent,  sanitary  housing  units  for  our  citi- 
zens of  low  income.  Although  home  owner- 
ship proposals,  where  much  of  our  attention 
was  focused  this  year,  will  assist  to  arrest 
this  lack  of  decent  housing,  we  must  realize 
that  the  primary  source  for  housing  for  the 
low  Income  will  for  many  years  be  public 
housing. 

We  cannot  continue  to  criticize  public 
housing  as  "'high  rise  public  slums,"  but 
rather  we  must  attempt  to  modernize  the 
program  and  meet  the  objections  of  the  crit- 
ics. This  bill  Is  the  first  major  proposal  to 
revitalize  public  housing  since  1949.  Our 
Ideas,  our  values,  and  our  standards  have 
changed  since  1949,  but  public  housing  has 
not.  It  La  no  wonder  that  there  are  more 
and  more  critics  of  this  program  who  view  it 
as  an  outdated  concept. 

This  bill  will  bring  public  housing  up  to 
date.  First,  the  manner  in  which  we  treat 
public  housing  tenants  will  be  brought  up 
to  date.  Instead  of  viewing  him  as  a  recip- 
ient of  public  welfare  and  as  a  second-class 
citizen,  this  proposal  makes  clear  that  he 
Is  an  equal  citizen.  It  will  give  the  tenant 
incentive  by  permitting  him  to  purchase  his 
unit.  An  Increase  In  self-respect,  pride,  and 
a  feeling  of  dignity  are  the  results  of  home 
ownership.  The  first  section  of  this  bill  will 
provide  the  mechanism  for  home  ownership 
and  yet  keep  the  minimum  monthly  low 
enough  to  allow  a  family  with  an  Income  of 
$3,000.00  a  year  to  purchase  this  unit. 

Second,  the  dwelling  units  themselves  will 
also  be  brought  up  to  date.  The  bill  provides 
for  money  for  the  rehabilitation  and  modern- 
ization of  public  housing.  This  is  over- 
needed.  Some  of  our  public  units  are  a  dis- 
grace. They  look  like  barracks  out  of  World 
War  I  or  refugee  camps.  This  Is  a  situation 
that  must  be  altered  immediately.  These 
buildings,  if  left  this  way.  will  have  to  be  torn 
down,  which  will  mean  fewer  and  fewer  units 
for  those  of  low  Income.  Third,  the  philos- 
ophy of  public  housing  is  brought  up  to  date. 
In  the  past  we  have  centered  too  much  of 
our  attention  on  the  provision  of  a  safe, 
decent  place  to  live.  This  is  not  enough.  The 
public  housing  dweller,  like  the  middle-class 
citizen,  needs  to  have  a  sense  of  community. 
This  bin  will  foster  such  a  sense  of  feeling  of 
community  by  encouraging  the  use  of  resi- 
dent counsels  In  planning  for  social  services 
adjacent  to  the  public  housing  unit. 

Thus,  1  feel  that  the  major  revamping  of 
public  housing  is  necessary.  It  must  be  re- 
vitalized. This  bill  attacks  the  problems  of 
public  housing  head-on  and  offers  the  neces- 
sary solutions  to  modernize  the  program. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  legislation  and  a  sectlon-by-section 
summarj'  of  it  appear  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  followed  by  the  three  tables  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  tables  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2343)  to  amend  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  dwelling  units  by  tenant 
families;  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
resident  councils  in  public  housing 
projects;  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  such  projects  and 
in  the  provision  of  needed  social  serv- 
ices; and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tyddigs  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

purchase    by    tenant    FAMn-IES    OP    DWELLING 
UNITS    IN    LOW-RENT    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  15  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  but  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  contract  with  the  Authority, 
any  public  housing  agency  may  permit,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
any  member  of  a  tenant  family  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  (either  Individually  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group)  for  the  acquls»^lon  of  a 
dwelling  unit  In  any  project  of  the  public 
housing  agency  by  such  purchaser  or  a 
member  or  members  of  his  family  upon  the 
following  terms: 

"  ( A)  The  purchaser  shall  pay  at  least — 

"(i)  a  pro  rata  share  cost  of  any  services 
provided  by  the  public  housing  agency.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  administration, 
maintenance,  repairs,  utilities.  Insurance, 
provision  of  reserves,  and  other  expenses: 
Provided,  That  the  public  houing  agency 
shall  encourage  the  purchaser  to  assume  all 
responsibilities  of  ownership,  including  pro- 
vision of  such  services  required  for  his  dwell- 
ing unit:  And  provided  further.  That  to  In- 
sure satisfactory  conditions  In  other  dwell- 
ing units  In  the  project  directly  affected  by 
the  conditions  for  which  the  purchaser  as- 
sumes responsibility  In  his  dwelling  unit,  the 
public  housing  agency  may  prescribe  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  dwelling  unit  for  vio- 
lations of  which  by  the  purchaser  the  public 
housing  agency  may  charge  the  purchaser 
for  costs  of  remedial  services  It  provides; 

"(11)  local  taxes,  or  payments  made  In  lieu 
thereof,  by  the  public  housing  agency  on  his 
dwelling  units;  and 

"(ill)  monthly  payments  of  Interest  and 
principal  sufficient  to  amortize  a  sales  price, 
equal  to  the  greater  of  the  unamortized  debt 
or  the  appraised  value  (at  the  time  such 
purchase  contract  is  entered  Into)  of  the 
dwelling  unit,  In  not  more  than  forty  years: 
Provided.  That  the  public  housing  agency 
may,  under  terms  and  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  it,  permit  a  purchaser  to  apply 
an  amount  equal  to  the  rent  paid  for  his 
dwelling  unit  less  a  pro  rata  share  cost  of 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  agency,  over  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  three  years  prior  to  the 
entering  into  of  any  such  contract,  toward 
the  purchase  price  of  such  unit. 

"(B)  Monthly  payments  of  principal  may 
be  reduced,  and  the  length  of  time  permitted 
to  amortize  the  sales  price  extended  accord- 
ingly, so  that  the  total  monthly  payments 
made  by  the  purchaser  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
ol  the  purchaser's  Income:   Provided,  That 
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the  ftunual  contribution  authorized  by  this 
act  shall  be  maintained  at  an  amount  equal 
to  the  debt  service  on  Interest  and  principal 
payable  by  the  public  housing  agency,  and 
not  paid  to  the  agency  by  a  purchaser  tmder 
contract  of  acquisition  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  with  respect  to  the  loan  out- 
standing on  the  dwelling  unit  imder  such 
contract. 

"(C)  The  Interest  rate  shall  be  fixed  at 
not  less  than  the  average  interest  cost  of 
loans  outstanding  on  the  project,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  project  on  which  bonds  are 
not  outstanding  the  interest  rate  shall  be 
fixed  at  not  less  than  the  going  Federal  rate 
applicable  to  such  project. 

"(D)  If  at  any  time  (1)  a  purchaser  fails 
to  carry  out  his  contract  with  the  public 
housing  agency  and  If  no  member  of  his 
family  who  resides  In  the  dwelling  assumes 
such  contract,  or  (U)  the  purchaser  or  a 
member  of  his  family  who  assumes  the  con- 
tract does  not  reside  in  the  dwelling,  the 
public  housing  agency  shall  have  an  option 
for  six  months  after  the  agency  has  notice 
of  either  such  occurrences  to  acquire  his 
Interest  tmder  such  contract  upon  payment 
to  him  or  his  estate  at  an  amount  equal  to 
his  aggregate  principal  payments  plus  the 
value  to  the  public  housing  agency  of  any 
Improvements  made  by  him. 

"(b)  When  a  contract  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  dwelling  imlt  Is  entered  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ^all  give  priority  under 
a  program  reservation  to  the  local  housing 
authority  for  a  replacement  \init  for  a  family 
within  the  established  Income  Umita  for 
low-income  occupancy. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
(9 )  shall  be  construed  to  limit  its  application 
to  dwelling  units  in  projects  constructed 
subsequent  to  August  10, 1965." 

rehabilitation    and    MODERNIZATION    OF    LOW- 
RENT    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sbc.  2.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Etousing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ";  And  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
for  annual  contributions  that  the  Authority 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  shall  be  increased 
by  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  and  such 
additional  authority  shall  be  available  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  public  housing 
agencies  to  amortize  the  capital  Investment 
required,  after  consultation  by  such  agencies 
with  projects  residents,  for  the  moderniza- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  existing  low-rent 
housing  projects,  which  Improvements  may 
include  provision  of  new  facilities,  within  the 
project  or  adjacent  to  it,  for  general  use  of 
residents  of  the  project  or  projects  involved 
and  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood". 

RESIDENT    COUNCILS    AND    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(10)  (a)  Pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  each  public 
housing  agency  shall,  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree practicable — 

"(A)  Encourage  and  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  resident  councils,  both 
within  individual  projects  and  among  the 
several  projects  which  may  be  operated  by 
the  agency,  so  that  the  views  of  residents  of 
the  projects  with  regard  to  any  aspect  of 
their  management  shall  be  fully  and  freely 
expressed. 

"(B)  Make  available,  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  facilities  of  projects,  social  services 
In  coordination  with  appropriate  municipal. 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  Such  services 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  home- 
making  and  income  budgeting  programs, 
family  counseling,  health  care,  employment 
counseling  and  training,  preschool  nurseries 


and  day  care  centers,  tutorial  and  remedial 
education  programs,  recreation  programs  and 
assistance  to  the  elderly.  Such  services  as 
are  provided  shall  be  made  available  to  eligi- 
ble residents  of  the  project  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood.  In  promulgating 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  hotislng  agencies  to 
assist  in  financing  services  and  facilities  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(a) .  In  order  to  make  payments  pursuant  to 
such  contracts,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
(1)  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968;  (11)  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  (Ul)  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  (iv) 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971;  and  (v)  $50,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
conunencing  after  June  30,  1971.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended." 

SURPLUS    HEAL    PROPERTT    FOR    LOW-    AND    MOD- 
ERATE-INCOME   HOUSING 

Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Surplus  Federal  real  property 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  President  shall  trans- 
fer or  cause  to  be  transferred,  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  right,  title,  or  interest  held  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  in  any  real  property  which 
(1)  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  the  request  of  a  local  pubUc  agency, 
to  be  needed  and  to  be  used  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  low-  and/or  moderate-Income  in- 
dividuals. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  transfers  au- 
thorized imder  subsection  (a),  the  President 
may,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  transfer, 
or  cause  to  be  transferred,  to  the  Secretary 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof.  In  any  real  property  which 
(1)  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  a  local  public  agency  certifies 
will  be  within  the  area  of  a  project  being 
planned  by  it. 

"(c)  When  any  real  property  Is  transferred 
under  this  section,  it  shall  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  local  public  agency  at  a 
price  (1)  in  the  case  of  property  transferred 
under  subsection  (a),  eqiial  to  50  p>er  centum 
of  its  fair  market  value,  and  (2)  in  the  case 
of  property  transferred  under  subsection  (b) , 
equal  to  its  fair  market  value.  The  proceeds 
from  any  such  sale  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
any  real  property  transferred  to  him  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period." 

The  summary  and  tables,  presented 
by  Mr.  Tydings,  are  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  S.  2343 

SECTION     1.    tenant    PURCHASE    OF    PUBLIC 
HOUSING    UNITS 

(1)  Any  public  housing  units  (whether 
detached,  semi-detached  or  \uider  an  ar- 
rangement established  by  the  local  public 
housing  agency  such  as  condominium  own- 
ership) may  be  purchased  from  the  agency 
by  a  tenant  upon  payment  of  a)  cost  of  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  unit  by  the  agency,  b) 
local  taxes  or,  payments  made  by  the  agency 
In  lieu  of  local  taxes  and  c)  principal  and 
interest  payments  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
purchase  price  over  a  forty-year  term. 

(2)  As  under  present  law,  unit  purchase 
price  Is  determined  by,  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, either  the  unamortized  debt  on  the 


unit  or  Its  market  value,  whichever  is  greater. 
Three  years'  prior  rent  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser, minus  certain  expenses  borne  by  the 
agency,  may  be  credited  toward  the  pur- 
chase price. 

(3)  To  ensure  that  tenants  who  reach 
maximum  occupancy  Income  limits  will  be 
able  to  afford  purchase  of  their  units,  and 
to  safeguard  purchasers  whose  incomes  fluc- 
tuate, the  section  provides  that  prtncii>al  pay- 
ments may  be  reduced  so  that  total  monthly 
housing  payments  will  not  exceed  20'!  of  the 
purchaser's  income. 

(4)  If  a  purchaser  defaults,  or  for  the 
period  in  which  principal  payment  require- 
ments are  reduced  as  explained  in  (3)  above, 
the  federal  annual  contribution  to  the  local 
public  housing  agency  will  be  increased  so 
that  It  can  meet  Its  principal  and  Interest 
obligations  on  the  unit.  This  federal  guaran- 
tee will  fully  protect  public  hoxislng 
bondholders. 

(5)  When  the  purchaser  falls  to  carry  out 
his  contract,  or  when  he  moves  from  the 
dwelling,  the  local  agency  has  a  six  month 
option  to  repurchase  the  unit  by  repaying 
the  purchaser  his  aggregate  principal  pay- 
ments plus  the  value  of  improvements  he 
has  added  to  the  unit. 

(6)  To  ensure  that  the  sale  of  a  public 
housing  unit  does  not  diminish  the  available 
supply  of  low-Income  housing,  the  section 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  give  priority  to  a 
local  housing  authority  request  for  an  addi- 
tional unit. 

Note. — Under  present  law,  only  "detached 
or  semi-detached"  public  bousing  units  can 
be  sold  to  tenants,  and  the  inflexible  pur- 
chase payment  schedule  places  ownership 
beyond  the  means  of  those  with  Incomes  at 
the  present  maximum  occup>ancy  limits. 

SECTION  2.  REHABtLrTATION  AND  MODERNIZATION 
or  PTTBLIC  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

To  provide  funds  needed  for  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects, an  annual  Federal  payment  of  $5  mh- 
lion  rising  to  $25  million  by  1972  Is  author- 
ized. Based  on  this  guaranteed  Federal 
payment,  local  housing  agencies  will  be  able 
to  borrow  approximately  $300  mUllon  from 
private  lenders.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
amount  will  be  sufficient  for  the  urgent 
physical  needs  of  existing  public  housing 
projects.  The  section  requires  that  the  local 
agency  consult  with  public  housing  residents 
In  identlfj^ng  rehabilitation  and  moderniza- 
tion needs. 

SECTION   3.  RESIDENT  COUNCILS  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

(1)  The  right  of  public  housing  residents 
is  established  to  organize  resident  councils 
so  that  their  views  regarding  any  aspect  of 
project  management  can  be  fully  and  freely 
expressed.  Local  public  bousing  agencies  are 
Instructed  to  encourage  and  supp>ort  opera- 
tion of  such  councils. 

(2)  Local  housing  agencies  are  mandated 
to  make  available,  within  or  adjacent  to, 
housing  projects,  a  broad  range  of  social  serv- 
ices, Including  such  services  as  family  coun- 
selling, health  care,  employment  counselling 
and  training,  etc.  Such  services  shall  be  made 
available  In  coordination  with  appropriate 
municipal,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

(3)  To  assist  In  the  provision  of  social 
Eer\'lces,  an  authorization  of  $10  million  is 
made  for  fiscal  year  1968.  increasing  by  $10 
million  Increments  to  $60  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

SECTION  4 .  STTRPLtTS  FEDERAL  PROPERTT  FOR  LOW 
AND    MODERATE    INCOME    HOtraiNO 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  authorized  to  sell  surplus  fed- 
eral lands  at  50%  of  market  value  to  local 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  low  and /or 
moderate  Income  bousing.  Under  present  law. 
surplus  federal  land  can  be  sold  at  less  than 
full  market  value  for  such  uses  as  recreation, 
education  or  hospital  facilities. 
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TABLE  l.-COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  UNIT  UNDER  S.  2343 


National  average  of 
construction  in — 


Higli-cost  urban  area, 
construction  in — 


1959 


1966 


1959 


1966 


Original  total  cost  of  fiousing  unit '  .  -  tl3,253. 00 

Monttily  principal  payment  (40-year  amortization) 27.61 

Monthly  operating  costs  and  local  taxes  (1966  estimate) 43.33 

Monthly  interest  payment,  at  3! J  percent--.  .   --  "■  "      

Total  monthly  payments 94.  57 

Annual  income  limit  for  public  housing  occupancy  lor  family  with 
2cllildrBn 4,800.00 


J15,894.00        $14,932.00        $17,364.00 


33.11 
43.33 
28.36 


31.11 
57.63 
26.66 


36.18 
57.63 
30.94 


104.80 


U5.40 


124.75 


6, 000.  00 


>  Original  cost  approximates  purchase  price  as  it  would  be  determined  under  present  laA  and  under  sec  9(AXaXiii)  of  S  2343. 
'  Prevailing  Federal  interest  rate  on  project  bonds  in  March  1967. 

Tablb  II. Estimated  cost  for  carrying  out  a  D-Mass-655.    Springfield    Armory.    Spring- 

socially-oriented    management    function  field    (2,896.441    acres,    includes    2,800    acres 

(Housing   program   of    1.000   units,   cost  per  permit,  77  bldgs 
unit  per  month,  $5.80 1 


Personnel : 

Dlrectcw  of  Tenant  Relations :  Acts 
as  director  and  also  as  focus  of 
contact  with  community  agen- 
cies In  employment,  education, 

health  and  welfare  services $10,  000 

Family  counselors:  Counselors 
work  with  troubled  families. 
Interview  admissions  and  move-  | 

ments;  also  work  with  families 
In  terms  of  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  home  owner- 
ship. Workload  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  total 
tenant    body,    200    families;     1  i 

counselor   for   each   60   families 

in  workload.  3  at 6,  000 

Homemaklng  and  family  budget- 
ing aides:  Aides  work  on  group 
basis  with  tenants:  also  personal 
contacts  for  difficult  situations. 
1    aide   for   every   300   families. 

Sat 5,000 

Tenant  organization  aides:  Aides 
work  to  involve  tenants  in  the 
life  of  the  housing  community 
and  as  cooperators  In  manage- 
ment; aides  supervise  use  of 
community  spaces,  1  aide  for 
every  300  families.  3  at 55,  000 

Total  personnel  budget 58,000 

Overhead  (supplies,  equipment,  etc., 
20  percent... 11,600 


Rhode  Island 
N-RI-446A,  Disaster  Recovery  Center,  North 
Kingstown  (9.33  acres.  4  bldgs.). 

I-RI-456,  Arcadia  National  Pish  Hatchery, 
Exeter-Richmond  (26  acres,  7  bldgs.) . 

N-RI-457,  Former  U.S.N.  Res.  Training  Cen- 
ter.  Woonsocket    (2.114  acres.  Includes   .054 
acre  easement,  2  bldgs.). 
Region  2 
New  Jersey 
D-NJ-440C.  Rarltan  Arsenal,  Township  of 
Edison  (276.153  acres,  67  bldgs.). 

G-NJ-466A,     Naval     Ind.     Res.     Shipyard, 
Kearny  (9.896  acres,  4  bldgs.). 
New  York 
N-NY-490A.    U.S.    Naval    Training    Device 
Center,  Mlneola  ( .65  acre,  5  bldgs. ) . 

N-NY-554,  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Scotia 
(246.187  acres.  Includes  2.34  acres  of  misc. 
structures,  73  bldgs.  i. 

D-NY-584B,  Mil.  Ocean  Terminal,  Inst. 
#364.  Brooklyn  (96.73  acres,  52  bldgs.). 

N-NY-624,  U.S.  Naval  Training  Device 
Center,  Port  Washington  (161.54  acres,  33 
bldgs). 

Puerto  Rico 
N-PR-450A.  Naval  Radio  Sta.  (T) .  Martin 
Pena  (5.13  acres,  4  bldgs.) . 

N_PR_451,  Naval  Hoepltal,  San  Patricio 
( 19 .5  acres,  1 5  bldgs . ) . 

N-PR-454.  Naval  Radio  Sta.   (R).  Sabana 
Seca  (596.95  acres,  7  bldgs.) 
Region  3 
Washington,  DC. 
J-DC-440,    National    Training    School    for 


Total    annual   budget 69,  600 

NoTB. — Estimated   workloads    for   carrying     Boys,  Washington   (313.337  acres.  16  bldgs). 


out  Individual  counseling  and  group  work 
aerylces  are  based  on  accepted  standards  In 
the  social  services  profession. 

Tablx  m. — General  Sebvices  Administba- 
TiON  Excess  and  Suhplus  Peoeral  Real 
Propkktt  in  or  Adjacent  to  Crnss  100,000 
OS  More  Popuu^tion  As  or  December  31, 
1966 

EXCESS     PROPERTIES  I 

[OSA  control  No.  and  property 
Identification] 

Region  1  1 

Connecticut 
N-Conn-479,  U.S.  Naval  Res.  Training  Cen- 
ter, Cromwell  (.996  acre  leased,  1  bldg). 

Massachusetts 

N-Ma8»-547,  Naval  Ind.  Res.  Shipyard, 
Hlngham  (21.915  acres,  5  bldgs.) . 

D-Mass-552B,  Pt.  Independence  Radio  Sta. 
Site,  Castle  Island,  Boston  (21.51  acres.  In- 
cludes .01  acre  easement,  2  bldgs.). 

D-Mass-641.  Watertown  Arsenal,  Water- 
town  (82.61  acres,  63  bldgs.) . 

W-Mass-653,  Pan  Marker,  Peabody  (.298 
acre  leased,  1  bldg.). 

N-Mas8-654.  NIR  Gear  Plant,  Lynn  (69.06 
acres,  36  bldgs.) 


Storage    Site, 


D-Miss^t83, 
cock  Co 


V-DC-441,  VA  (Mt.  Alto)  Res.,  Washington 
(13  acres,  28  bldgs.). 

Maryland 

A-Md-404P,  Agriculture  Research  Center, 
BeltsvUle  (13.9044  acres). 

A-Md-404G,  Agriculture  Research  Center, 
Beltsvllle  (58.6  acres). 

D-Md-417D,  VS.  Army  Res.  Center,  River- 
dale  (.63  acre)  . 

N-Md-474,  Naval  Weapons  Ind.  Res.  Plant, 
Strawberry  Point,  Baltimore  (52.38  acres 
leased,  12  bldgs.) 

Virginia 

C-Va-434,  Hybla  Valley  Test  Area,  Pairfax 
Co.  (1.273.369  acres,  4  bldgs.). 

D-Va-509A.  Manassas  AF  Sta.,  Manassas 
(45.18  acres,  32  bldgs.). 

i?esrJOTi  4 
Alabama 

D-Ala-474.  Alabama  Ord.  Works,  Chllders- 
burg  (119.48  acres) . 

Florida 

N-Pla-564,  Richmond  Field,  Miami  (1,- 
508.36  acres,  65  bldgs.) . 

P-Pla-648.  U.S.  Quarantine  Sta.,  Plsher 
Wand,  Miami  Beach  (14.96  acres,  10  bldgs.). 

G-Pla-650,  Don  Ce  Sar  Place,  St.  Peters- 
burg (.83  acre,  3  bldgs.) . 


Georgia 
D-Ga-484.   Air   Ind.   Equip. 
Marietta  (19.24  acres,  1  bldg.) . 

G-Ga-4e4,  Ind.  Equip.  Storage  Site  r6. 
Marietta  (25.77  acres,  19  bldgs.) . 

D-Ga-542A,  Hunter  AFB,  Savannah  (5,- 
372.81  acres,  includes  281.16  acres  easements, 
654  bldgs.) . 

Mississippi 

Mississippi    Test.    Fac,    Han- 
(17.5  acres) . 

Region   5 
Illinois 
I>-Ill-564,  Nike    Site    C-54,    Chicago-Gary 
Defense  Area,  Orland  Park  (184.93  acres,  in- 
cludes 173.83  acres  easements,  4  bldgs.). 

D-Ill-575,  U.S.  Army  Support  Center,  Chi- 
cago (3.13  acres,  2  bldgs.) . 
Indiana 
D-Ind-501,    AP    Plant    #61,    Terre    Haute 
(56.158  acres,  5  bldgs.) . 

j-Ind-507,  U.S.  Penitentiary,  Terre  Haute 
(80.05  acres,  5  bldgs.). 

Region   6 
Iowa 
I>-Iowa-443,  Offutt  AF  Fac.  S-3.  Missouri 
Valley    (467.05    acres,    includes    178.3    acres 
easements,  13  bldgs.) . 

Kansas 
D-Kan-422-II,  Forbes    AFB,    S-2,    Topeka 
(265,62    acres.    Includes    240.87    acres    ease- 
ments, 5  bldgs.) . 

D-Kan-451,  Topeka  AP  Sta.  Topeka  (15.41 
acres,  2  bldgs.). 

Region  7 
Arkansas 
V-Ark-445D,  Va     Hospital,     North     Little 
Rock  (112.6  acres). 

Louisiana 

X-La-436A,  South  Pass  Range  Rear  Light 

St.,  Plaquemines  Parish  (61.1  acres,  6  bldgs). 

N-La-453D,  Naval    Headquarters    Support 

Activity,  New  Orleans  (4.54  acres,  2  bldgs.). 

Q-La-493,  Post     Office,     Covington     (.469 

acre,  1  bldg.). 

Oklahoma 

W-Okla-404R,  Aeronautical  Center.  Will 
Rogers  World  Airport,  Oklahoma  City  (1 
bldg). 

Texas 

J-Tex-523A,  Allen  Detention  Fac.  El  Paso 
( 12  acres  leased.  13  bldgs.) . 

j-Tex-749A.  Border  Patrol  Sector  Head- 
quarters, El  Paso  (12  acres  leased,  8  bldgs.). 

D-Tex-767,  Pt.  Worth  Army  Depot,  Ft. 
Worth  (364.68  acres,  47  bldgs.) . 

GR-Tex-767,  Pt.  Worth  Federal  Center,  Ft. 
Worth  (Ibldg.). 

Region  S 
Arizona 

P-Arlz-457B,  PHS  Sanltorlum,  Phoenix  (1 
acre,  2  bldgs.). 

G-Ariz-477,  Estate  of  Gilbert  E.  Alvord, 
Phoenix  (394.25  acres,  1  bldg.) . 
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Colorado 


Den- 


D-Colo-441H,  Outdoor  Firing  Range, 
ver  (624.3  acres,  8  bldgs.) . 

N-Colo-460KK,  Navy  East  Blast  Research 
Range  (Lowry  AF  Bombing  Range),  Arap- 
aho  Co.  (3,832.72  acres,  4  bldgs.) . 

G-Colo-472C,    Bourke,    Donaldson,    Taylor 
Bldg.,  Denver  (1.2  acres,  1  bldg.) . 
Region  9 
California 

D-Cal-503D.  Oakland  Army  Base, 
(20.22  acres,  1  bldg.) . 

V-Cal-514F,  VA  Center,  Los  Angeles  (1.14 

N-Cal-566A,  Cyane  Navy  Housing  Project, 
San  Diego  (5.01  acres) . 

G-Cal-682E,  Quarantine  Sta..  Reservation 
Point.  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro  (5.3  acres, 
7  bldgs.) . 


Oakland 


Z-Cal-598B,  FCC's  Monitoring  Sta..  Santa 
Ana  (58.17  acres,  1  bldg.). 

I>-Cal-698A,  OSI  Area,  Chell  AF  Sta.,  BeU 
(3.93  acres,  3  bldgs.). 

D-Cal-768,  Pier  4,  Pt.  Mason,  San  Fran- 
cisco (.4  acre,  1  bldg.). 

D-Cal-768A,  Ft.  Mason,  San  Francisco 
(10.44  acres.  Includes  3.53  acres  tldelands, 
2  bldgs.) . 

D-Cal-779A,  AP  Res.  Recovery  Center,  San 
Francisco  (12.374  acres,  16  bldgs.) . 

N-Cal-795A,  Former  Warren  Navy  Housing 
Project,  San  Diego  (36.42  acres) . 

GR-Cal-832,  Delta-Mendota  Canal  Rlght- 
of-Way,  Stanislaus  Co.  (9.31  acres) . 

N-Cal-835,  Cape  Esperance  Housing  Proj- 
ect, South  San  Francisco  (13.954  acres,  In- 
cludes .18  acre  easement,  plus  fence) . 

N-Cal-838,  Independence  Housing  Project. 
San  Diego  (27.64  acres) . 

G-Cal-858A,  Sacramento  Region  Ind. 
Foundation  Property  (McClellan  AFB),  Sac- 
ramento (44.36  acres,  56  bldgs.). 

I>-Cal-864,  Madera  AP  Sta.,  Madera  Co. 
(55.82  acres.  61  bldgs.). 

G-Cal-878,  Old  Mint  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
(1.09  acres.  1  bldg.). 

J-Cal-880,  Sylar  Property,  MDB&M,  Lake 
03.    (50   acres,   plus   road   easements). 

D-Cal-884.  NIKE  Batteries  LA-70  &  LA-73, 
Los  Angeles  (35.3  acres,  19  bldgs.). 

Hawaii 

D-Hawall-403C,  Pt.  Ruger  Mil.  Res.,  Hono- 
lulu (4.43  acres). 

N-Hawall-477,  Damon  Storage  Area.  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Honolulu,  Oahu  (12.232 
acres,  5  bldgs.). 

D-Hawall-499A,  Manana  National  Guard 
Site,  Pearl  City  (4.65  acres.  Includes  1.22 
acres  easements.  2  bldgs.). 

D-Hawall-513.  Kapahulu  Pumping  Sta. 
Site,  Honolulu  (.23  acre,  1  bldg.). 

Region  10 
Washlng^ton 
GR^Wash-514.     Former     Highway     Tract, 
Vancouver  Barracks  (VA  Hospital) ,  Clark  Co. 
(11.609  acres). 

GR-Wash-628,  Portion  of  Segment  "D", 
NIKE  Battery  45,  Spokane  Co.  (.87  acre). 

G-Wash-777,  Fed.  Office  Bldg..  Seattle 
(.61  acre,  3  bldgs.). 

SURPLUS    PROPERTIES 

Region  1 
Connecticut 
V-Conn-477.  VA  Hospital,  Newlngton  (57.5 
acres,  Includes  1.1  acres  easement). 

Massachusetts 

T-Mass-552A.  Tt.  Independence,  Boston 
(13.17  acres.  Includes  11.35  acres  submerged 
land,  plus  wooden  pier) . 

D-Mass-565B,  A.F.  Annex,  Ft.  Dawes,  Bos- 
ton (28  acres,  16  bldgs.) . 

V-Ma8s-567A,  VA  Hospital  Res.,  Bedford 
(86.2  acres). 

N-Mass-592  ,  Naval  Shipyard.  DoD  169, 
Qulncy  (38.67  acres,  53  bldgs.) . 

V-Ma88-627,  VA  Hospital,  Rutland  Heights 
(87.18  acres,  33  bldgs.). 

D-Mas&-644,  Ft.  Banks,  Wlnthrop  (39,292 
acres,  100  bldgs.). 

D-Mass-646.  Port  Heath  (NORAD  Center), 
Wlnthrop  (13.51  acres,  7  bldgs.). 

W-Mass-651,  Squantiim  Radio  Range, 
Qulncy  (2.52  acres  leased,  1  bldg.). 

Region  2 
New  Jersey 
N-NJ-468A,  former  Port  Newark  Shipyard, 
Port  Newark  (.605  acre,  1  bldg.). 

N-NJ-505.  Todd  Shipyards,  Hoboken  (18.6 
acres,  9  bldgs.). 

New  York 
D-NY-402A,    Pt.    Slocum,    David's    Island, 
New  Rochelle  (120.17  acres.  Includes  J21  acre 
easement.  91  bldgs.). 
D-NY-402B,    Pt.    Slocimi — Neptune    Dock 


Site,  New  Rochelle   (3.21  acres,  Includes   .89 
acre  leased,  5  bldgs.) . 

D-NY-466C,  AP  Plant  #68,  Lewlston  (5.27 
acres,  2  bldgs.) . 

B-NY-466D.  Lake  Ontario  Storage  Area. 
Lewlston  (9.92  acres  easements  for  water  & 
power  lines.  3  bldgs.). 

W-NY-495A.  N.Y.  H  fac.  Lido  Beach, 
Hempstead  (.79  acre.  Includes  .1  acre  ease- 
ment, 1  bldg.). 

T-NY-538A,  Tarrytown  Light  Sta.,  West- 
chester Co.  ( .72  acre,  1  bldg.) . 

N-NY-554,  U.S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Scotia 
(89.43  acres,  24  bldgs.). 

T-NY-557A,  Rockaway  Lifeboat  Sta.,  Pt. 
Tllden  (2.78  acres). 

GD-NY-567,  Mitchel  AFB,  Hempstead 
(517-735  acres,  includes  181.2  acres  ease- 
ments, 160  bldgs.). 

D-NY-584,  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Inst. 
#483,  Brooklyn    (7.2  acres  leased,  2  bldgs.) . 

D-NY-603,  Niagara  Palls-Buffalo  Defense 
Area  Nike  Batteries  BU  51/52,  Inst.  #4423, 
Hamburg  (152.54  acres,  Includes  95.2  acres 
easements,  21  bldgs.) . 

D-NY-604,  Niagara  Falls-BuflTalo  Defense 
Area,  Nike  Battery  BU-09,  Inst.  #4762,  East 
Amherst  (98.81  acres,  includes  65.52  acres 
easements,  4  bldgs.) . 

N-NY-623,  Wallabout  Housing  Project. 
Brooklyn   (1.01  acres,  3  bldgs.). 

N-NY-627,     New     York     Naval     Shipyard, 
Brooklyn  (226.231  acres,  163  bldgs.). 
Pennsylvania 

GD-Pa-521,  Philadelphia  Army  Supply 
Base.  PhUadelphla  (31.64  acres,  37  bldgs.) . 

D-Pa-570,  Philadelphia  Defense  Area,  Nike 
Battery  PH-07.  Bucks  Co.  (94.04  acres.  In- 
cludes 64.55  acres  easement,  19  bldgs.) 

D-Pa-587,  Nike  Battery  PI-42.  Pittsburgh 
Defense  Area.  AUegheny  Co.  (63.46  acres,  in- 
cludes 33.38  acres  easements,  16  bldgs.). 

N-Pa-591.  U.S.  Naval  Res.  Training   Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia   (.9573  acre,  1  bldg.) 
Puerto  Rico 

D-PRr-431A,  Pt.  Amerqulta  Mil.  Res..  Ca- 
bras  Island.  San  Juan  Harbor  (42.3  acres, 
Includes  2.41  acres  easements,  5  bldgs.). 

D-PRr-441A.  Pt.  Buchanan  Mil.  Res.. 
Malaria  Control  Channel  &  Pumping  Sta.. 
Catano  (54.84  acres.  Includes  30.27  acres 
easement.  1  bldg.). 

N-PR-450A.  Naval  Radio  Sta.  (T),  Martin 
Pena  (144.14  acres.  2  bldgs.). 

N-PR-451A.  Water  Filtration  Plant.  San 
Patricio  (19.8  acres,  includes  .57  acre  ease- 
ments, 5  bldgs.). 

Region  3 
Maryland 

A-Md-404H,  Agrlcult\iral  Research  Center, 
Beltsvllle  (1.59  acres) . 

A-Md-404-I,  Agriculture  Research  Center, 
Beltsvllle  (.08  acre). 

D-Md-483,  Washington-Baltimore  De- 
fense Area,  Nike  Battery  BA-09,  Pork  (90.05 
acres.  Includes  81.22  acres  easements,  8 
bldgs.) . 

Z-Md-484,  Laurel  Monitoring  Sta.,  Laurel 
(8.81  acres). 

Virginia 

D-Va-481D,  Oyster  Point  Ammunition 
Storage  Annex,  Newport  News  (671.94  acres. 
Includes  12.06  acres  easements,  20  bldgs.). 

N-Va^93H.  Portion  Marine  Corps  School, 
Quantico  (9.79  acres) . 

D-Va.-562,  Midlothian  Microwave  Sta.,  Mid- 
lothian (3.06  acres). 

D-Va-569,  NIKE  Battery  63,  Driver  (339.09 
acres,  includes  268.09  acres  easements,  11 
bldgs.). 

W-Va-575.  Microwave  Link  Repeater  Pac, 
Alexandria  (.45  acre  leased.  2  bldgs.). 
Region  4 
Alabama 

D-Ala-469B,  Montgomery  AP  Sta.,  Mont- 
gomery (197.63  acres,  Includes  14.67  acres 
easements) . 


D-Ala-474B,  Alabama  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Childersburg   (247  acres.  1  bldg.). 

North  Carolina 

G-NC-517,  Post  Office  &  Annex,  Shelby  (.5 
acre,  2  bldgs.). 

N-NC-521,  Naval  Weapons  Ind.  Res.  Plant, 
Winston-Salem  (10.322  acres,  includes  .512 
acre  leased,  40  bldgs.). 

D-NC-526,  Charlotte  Army  Missile  Plant, 
Charlotte  (79.61  acres,  Includes  1.96  acres 
easements,  28  bldgs.). 

Tennessee 

B-Tenn-560-I,  AEC,  Oak  Ridge  (2.78  acres, 
1   bldg.). 

G-Tenn-562,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Lebanon  (.4 
acre,  1  bldg.). 

G-Tenn-563,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital,  Memphis  (3.212  acres,  4  bldgs.). 

Region  5 
minols 
D-I11-496A,   O'Hare  International   Airport, 
Illinois  (50.79  acres,  13  bldgs.). 

G-I11-498A,  Post  Office,  Elgin  (.405  acre,  1 
bldg.). 

F-Ill-570,  PHS  Hospital,  Chicago  (11.2 
acres,  10  bldgs.). 

G-ni-572,  Federal  Office  Bldg.,  Waukegan 
(.413  acre,  1  bldg.). 

G-Ill-573,  U.S.  Post  Office.  Pekln  (.3496 
acre,  1  bldg.). 

Indiana 

D-Ind-422,  Vigo  Ord.  Plant,  Terre  Haute 
(Railroad  Facility)    (50.8  acres). 

D-Ind-430B,  Kingsbury  Ord.  Plant,  La- 
Porte  (77.52  acres,  17  bldgs.) . 

D-Ind-501,  AF  Plant  #61,  Terre  Haute 
(399.724  acres.  Included  16.33  acres  ease- 
ments, 41  bldgs). 

G-Ind-502,  U.S.  Post  Office,  Elkhart  (.4696 
acre,  1  bldg.). 

Kentucky 

D-Ky-432B,  Camp  Breckenrldge,  Morgan- 
field   (8,385.11  acres,  959  bldgs.). 

V-Ky-513.  VA  Hospital  Res..  Louisville  (8.3 
acres). 

I>-Ky-518.  Markland  Locks  Sc  Dam  Project. 
Ohio  River.  Boone  Co.  (11.84  acres.  10  bldgs.) . 

D-Ky-522,  Markland  Locks  &  Dam  Proj- 
ect #36.  Campbell  Co.  (13.8  acres,  Includes 
.05  acre  easement.  7  bldgs. ) . 

Michigan 

D-Mich-559.  Pt.  Wayne  Mil.  Res.,  Detroit 
(96.88  acres.  60  bldgs.) . 

D-Mich-569.  Detroit  Defense  Area.  Nike 
Site  D-54-55  C&L.  Rlvervlew  (37.46  acres, 
includes  23.994  acres  easements.  4  bldgs.). 

a-Mlch-591.  U.S.  Post  Office.  Grand  Haven 
(.455  acre,   1   bldg.). 

I-Mlch-593.  NorthvlUe  Biological  Lab. 
1413-09139,  NorthvlUe  (15.5  acres,  5  bldgs.) . 

D-Mlch-596,  Muskegon  Army  Engine 
Plant,  Muskegon  (59.56  acres.  Includes  2.59 
acres  easements,  25  bldgs.). 

Ohio 

G-Ohlo-406D,  GSA-DMS  Sharonville  De- 
pot, SharonvUle  (2.3  acres). 

D-Ohio-439B,  Cleveland  Army  Tank-Auto- 
motive Plant,  Cleveland  (45  acres) , 

D-Ohio-580A,  Ravenna  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  Ravenna  (2.44  acres). 

D-Ohlo-583,  Pt.  Hayes  Mil.  Res.,  Colum- 
bus (66.11  acres,  102  bldgs). 

D-Ohlo-621,  Nike  Site  CL-48  (Launcher 
Area),  Independence  (73.53  acres.  Includes 
24.31  acres  easements,  10  bldgs.). 

D-Ohio-628,  Lordstown  Mil.  Res.,  Warren 
(481.07  acres.  Includes  2.06  acres  easements, 
58  bldgs.). 

D-Ohlo-644,  AP  Plant  #27,  Toledo  (79.4 
acres,  11  bldgs.) . 

Region  6 
Iowa 
G-Iowa-444,    Federal   Bldg.    (Valley    Bank 
Bldg),  Des  Moines  (.27032  acre,  1  bldg.). 
D-Iowa-448,  Offutt  AFB,  Nike  Battery  OF- 
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10,    Treynor    (156.35    acres.    Includes    101.99 
acres  easements,  21  bldgs.). 
Kansas 

D-Kan^22L.L,  Forbes  AFB,  S-5.  Topeka 
(257.25  acres.  Includes  232.7  acres  ease- 
ments, 5  bldgs.). 

V-KAn-426C.  VA  Center  Res.,  Wadswortb 
(138.9  acres). 

I-Kan-476,  Haskell  Wetlands,  Lawrence 
(572.68  acres). 

Minnesota 

G-Mlnn-454A.  Post  Office,  Stillwater  (.45 
acre,  1  bldg.). 

Missouri 

H-MO-421H.  Jefferson  Barracks  Area,  St. 
Louis  Co.  (43.436  acres) . 

V-Mo-421-I,  VA  Hospital  Res.,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  St.  Louis  (40  acres,  1  bldg.) 

D-MO-430H.  Weldon  Spring  Res.  Training 
Area.  St.  Charles  (.12  acre). 

D-Mo-430-I,  Weldon  Spring  Army  Res. 
Training  Center,  St.  Charles  (131.08  acres, 
2  bldgs.). 

Nebraska 

D-Neb-442CC,  Lincoln  Comm.  Annex  No. 
7  (Transmitter),  Lincoln  AJPB,  Nebraska 
(20.34  acres.  Includes  .34  acre  easement,  1 
bldg.). 

I>-Neb-442DD,  Lincoln  TVOB  Annex,  Lin- 
coln ATB,  Nebraska  (41.07  acres  leased,  3 
bldgs.). 

D-Neb-442EE,  Lincoln  Ammunition  Stor- 
age Annex,  Uncoln  AFB,  Nebraska  (1,332.31 
acres.  Includes  691.27  acres  easements  &  1.04 
acres  license.  25  bldgs. ) . 

D-Neb-442FF,  Lincoln  Comm.  Annex  No. 
2  (Receiver),  Lincoln  AFB,  Nebraska  (44.1 
acres,  1  bldg.). 

&-Neb-442Ga,  Lincoln  Radio  Beacon  An- 
nex Homing  Beacon.  Lincoln  AFB,  Nebraska 
(1.31  acres,  1  bldg.). 

D-Neb-442HH,  Lincoln  Radar  Annex.  Lin- 
coln AFB,  Nebraska  (77.02  acres.  Includes 
76.33  acres  easements,  2  bldgs.) . 

D-Neb-442n,  Lincoln  AFB,  Nebraska  (3.- 
288.96  acres.  Includes  133.18  acres  easements 
&  2.037.87  acres  leased,  780  bldgs.) . 

D-Neb-442JJ,  Lincoln  AFB,  Nike  Battery 
LI-01,  Agnew  (160.51  acres,  Includes  120.59 
acres  easements,  22  bldgs.) . 

D-Neb-442KK,  Uncoln  AFB,  Nike  Battery 
LI-50,  Crete  (144.92  acres.  Includes  102.78 
acres  easements.  21  bldgs.) . 

D-Neb-442B,  Uncoln  AF  MlssUe  Site  No.  3, 
Nebraska  (246.49  acres.  Includes  245.99  acres 
easements,  2  bldgs.). 

D-Nel>-442T,  Uncoln  AF  Missile  Site  No.  5, 
Nebraska  (259.92  acres.  Includes  249.03  acres 
easements,  4  bldgs.). 

D-Neb-442Z.  Lincoln  AF  Missile  Site  No.  11, 
Nebraska  (256.62  acres.  Includes  238.26  acres 
easements.  6  bldgs.) . 

D-Neb-470B,  Offutt  AF  Fac.  Site  1,  Mead 
(621.02  acres.  Includes  231.64  acres  easements, 
81  bldgs.). 

D-Neb-486,  Offutt  AFB,  Nike  Battery  OF- 
60,  Louisville    (161.06  acres,   includes   121.42 
acres  easements.  18  bldgs.) 
Region  7 
Arkansas 
O-Ark-491,    Post    Office,    Malvern     (.2249 
acres,  1  bldg.). 

Louisiana 

D-La-428C,  New  Orleans  Army  Terminal. 
New  Orleans   (17.82  acres  permit,  6  bldgs). 

D-^A-438AA.  Barksdale  Air  Defense  Site, 
Nike  Battery  BD-50,  Louisiana  ( 134.55  acres. 
Includes  98.28  acres  easements,  21  bldgs.). 

D-La-438Z.  Barksdale  Air  Defense  Site, 
Nike  Battery  BD-10,  Louisiana  (161.29  acres. 
Includes  114.19  acres  easements,  21   bldgs.). 

N-La-453D,  Naval  Headquarters  Support 
Activity,  New  Orleans  (28.15  acres,  43  bldgs). 
Texas 

V-Tex-453E.  VA  Hospitol  Res.,  Dallas 
(.0065  acre). 

D-Tex-477AF,  Bergrtrom  Air  Defense  Site 
(Nlke-HercTiles  Site,  BO-80).  Texas   (247.08 


acres,   Incltxdes    214.24   acres   easements,    12 
bldgs.). 

D-Tex^79U,  Castner  Range,  Ft.  Bliss, 
Texas  (.5854  acre). 

B-Tex-570A,  USAEC,  Medina  Fac,  San  An- 
tonio (41.64  acres  easements,  plus  railroad 
spur  trackage) . 

S-Tex-580B,  Rio  Grande  Rectiflcation 
Project,  El  Paso  Co.  (2.12  acres,  3  bldgs). 

D-Tex-593D.  Camp  Swift,  Bastrop  Co. 
(23.828  acres,  3  bldgs.). 

N-Tex-608P.  U.S.  Naval  Aux.  Air  Sta.,  Out- 
lying Field  »55,  Kingsville  (221.5  acres,  9 
bldgs.). 

W-Tex-761,  FAA  Air  Route  Traffic  Control 
Center,  San  Antonio  (5.6  acres  leased,  2 
bldgs.). 

D-Tex-767,  Ft.  Worth  Army  Depot,  Ft. 
Worth  (4  bldgs.). 

OR^Tex-767.  Ft.  Worth  Federal  Center,  Ft. 
Worth  (1  bldg.). 

Region  8 
Arizona 

D-Ariz-437T,  Davls-Monthan  AFB,  Tucson 
(50  acres) . 

J-ArLz-505,  Fed.  Youth  Camp,  Tucson  (25 
bldgs.).    ■* 

Colorado 

GR-Colo-420A,  Cherry  Creek  Resv.,  Denver 
(7  acres) . 

G-Colo-441-I,  Portion  of  Remaco  Railroad 
Spur.  Lakewood  ( .25  acre) . 

D-Colo-460DD.  Lowry  AF  Missile  Site  #1, 
Denver  (696.65  acres,  3  bldgs.). 

D-Colo-460FF,  Lowry  AF  Missile  Site  #2, 
Elizabeth  (255.72  acres.  Includes  202.14  acres 
easement  ic  4.36  acres  leased.  1  bldg.). 

D-Colo-460-I,  Lowry  AF  Missile  Site  #1, 
Colorado  (358.55  acres,  1  bldg.). 


Region  9 
California 
V-Cal-456F,   VA  HospiUl   Res.,   Livermore 
(34.0005  acres,  5  bldgs.). 

I-Cal-497B  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Center, 
Menlo  Park  (2.385  acres) . 

V-Cal-514H,  VA  Center  Res.,  Los  Angeles 
(21.8  acres.  6  bldgs). 

V-Cal-531B  VA  Res.,  San  Fernando  (13.6 
acres) . 

N-Cal-646B,  Admiral  Hartman  Navy  Quar- 
ters, (Bayvlew  Terrace),  San  Diego  (.9  swjre) . 

Z-Cal-598B,  FCC's  Monitoring  Sta.,  Santa 
Ana  (28.76  acres,  1  bldg.) . 

N-Cal-621A,  Naval  Weapons  Ind.  Res. 
Plant  (DOD  #450),  Torrance  (170.77  acres, 
34  bldgs). 

GR-Cal-694A,  Camp  Elliott,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
training Command.  San  Diego  (25.22  acres). 

N-Cai-694A,  U.S.  Naval  Retraining  Com- 
mand, Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego  (5,186.81 
acres) . 

N-Cal-740.  Departmental  Res.  Plant,  DOD 
#46  (Bethlehem  Steel  Co.),  San  Francisco 
(44B7  acres,  65  bldgs.) . 

D-Cal-747.  Benicla  Arsenal  Mil.  Res., 
Benlcla  (35.25  acres,  plias  railroad  trackage) . 

I>-Cal-753B,  Norwalk  AF  POL  Retail  Dist. 
Sta.  #2.  California  (13.97  acres). 

N-Cal-758A,  U.S.  Naval  Weapons  Sta.,  Con- 
cord (40.306  acres). 

GJ-Cal-786,  U.S.  Penitentiary.  Alcatraz  Is- 
land, San  Francisco  (22.6  acres,  25  bldgs.). 

N-Cal-789,  Preble-Sachem  Housing  Projec:, 
San  Diego  (33.11  acres). 

W-Cal-790.  Intermediate  Landing  Field, 
Site  17,  Los  Angeles-Phoenix  Airway,  Desert 
Center  (3.36  acre^  easements  &  permits) . 

P-Cal-827,  US.  Post  Office  Site,  Venice 
(oil  &  gas  deposits). 

C-Cal-842.  Richmond  Res.  Shipyard,  Rich- 
mond (203.06  acres.  66  bldgs.) . 

D-Cal-858,  McClellan  AFB,  Sacramento 
(8.3  acres,  1  bldg). 

I-Cal-861,  US.  Geological  Survey  Camp, 
Taft  (20  acres,  19  bldgs.). 

G-Cal-863,  Post  Office,  Turlock  (.3  acre, 
Ibldg.). 

I-Cal-8e6.  Contra  Costa  Canal  Right-of- 
Way.  Contra  Costa  Co.  (.756  acre). 


D-Cal-874,  Norwalk  AF  POL  ReUil  Dist. 
Sta.  #1,  Santa  Fe  Springs  (11.58  acres.  In- 
cludes 2.34  acres  easements,  licenses  &  per- 
mits, 2  bldgs.). 

W-Cal-879,  VOR  (VHP  Omnl-dlrectlonal 
Range) ,  Ontario  (1  bldg.  plus  related  personal 
property ) . 

W-CaI-881,  Mountain  View  Beacon,  Santa 
Clara  Co    (.046  acre  leased,  1  bldg.). 

I-Cal-832,  Delta-Mendota  Canal  Rlght-of- 
Way,  San  Joaquin  Co.  (11.06  acres). 

D-Cal-883.  NIKE  Site  LA-73,  Los  Angeles 
(4.87  acres,  4  bldgs.). 

G-Cal-885.  Estate  of  Joseph  Kahanek,  San 
Francisco  (.06  acre,  1  bldg.). 
Hawaii 
Z-Hawali-460,   Waipahu    Monitoring   Sta., 
Waipahu  (136.56  acres). 

N-HawaU-471A,  Pearl  City  Security  Area, 
Pearl  City  (1.603  acres). 

N-Hawali-475,  Manana  Veterans  Housing 
Area,  Manana,  Ewa,  Oahu  (21.634  acres,  33 
bldgs.). 

N-Hawall-482,  John  Rogers  Veterans  Hous- 
ing Area,  Moanalua,  Honolulu,  Oahu  (16.561 
acres,  50  bldgs. ) . 

N-Hawaii-484A,  Ft.  Barrette  Naval  Res., 
Oahu  (16.706  acres,  10  bldgs.). 

N-Hawall-489,  Red  Hill  Storage  Area.  Ha- 
lawa,  Ewa,  Oahu  (34.369  acres,  2  bldgs.). 

N-Hawail-495A,  Halawa/AIEA  Veterans 
Housing  Area,  Halawa,  Ewa,  Oahu  (121.763 
acres,  200  bldgs.). 

Region  10 
Oregon 
Z-Ore-540,  Portland  Monitoring  Sta.,  Port- 
land   (108.8  acres,   10  bldgs.). 

I-Ore-562,  Tract  OC-K-86A,  Oregon  Clty- 
Keeler  Trans.  Line,  Washington  Co.  (2.6 
acres ) . 

I-Ore-562A,  Oregon  Clty-Keeler  Trans,  line 
right-of-way,  Washington  Co.  (18.7  acres). 
Washington 
G-Wash-522C,  Auburn  Depot  Mil.  Res.,  Au- 
burn (8.76  acres). 

V-Waah-54aA,  VA  Hospital,  American  Lake 
(5  bldgs.). 

OR-Waah-653B,  VS.  Naval  Air  Sta.,  Seattle 
(6.44  acres). 

N-Wash-653C.  U.S.  Naval  Air  Ste.,  Seattle 
(15.96  acres,  3  bldgs.). 

D-Wash-556A,  Tacoma  Storage  Site.  Pierce 
Co.  (202.3  acres,  Includes  2.52  acres  ease- 
ments, 20  bldgs.). 

GR-Wash-665,  Bremerton  Annex,  NAD, 
Bangor  (27.5  acres,  37  bldgs.). 

N-Wash-665E,  Bremerton  Annex  Spur, 
Shelton-Bangor-Bremerton  Naval  Railroad, 
Bremerton  (15.26  acres.  Includes  .37  acre 
easements,  2  bldgs.). 

N-Wash-«66C,  Navy  Eastpark  Defense 
Housing  Project,  Bremerton  (33.1  acres). 

N-Wash-673,  Manchester  Annex,  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  Seattle   (150.67  acres.  58  bldgs.). 
C-Wash-685,  U.S.  Science  Exhibit,  Seattle 
(6.5  acres,  7  bldgs.). 

W-Wasb-695B,  ASH,  Sea-Tac.  Airport,  Seat- 
tle (1  bldg.). 

N-Wash-702,  Craven  Center  Recreation 
Center.  Bremerton  (1.2  acres,  1  bldg.). 

D-Wash-704,  NIKE-AJAX  Site  03,  Seattle 
Defense  Area,  Washington  (68.45  acres,  in- 
cludes 65.69  acres  easements). 

N-Wash-708  &  708A,  Magnolia  Manor  Naval 
Housing  Project,  Seattle  (20  bldgs). 

I>-Wafih-7ie,  Army  NIKE/AJAX  Site  62. 
Seattle  Defense  Area,  Kitsap  Co.  (163.89 
acres.  Includes  125  acres  easements,  9  bldgs.) . 
D-Wash-722,  Army  NIKE/AJAX  Site  81, 
Seattle  Defense  Area,  Washington  (123.52 
acres.  Includes  88.15  acres  easements,  16 
bldgs.). 

D-Wash-722A,  Forward  Maintenance  Shop, 
Poulsbo  (3.22  acres,  4  bldgs.). 

D-Wash-723,  Army  NIKE/AJAX  Site  32-33. 
Seattle  Defense  Area,  Washington  (330.28 
acres  leased  &  102.11  acres  easements,  6 
bldgs.). 
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D-Wash-724,  Army  NIKE/AJAX  Site  20, 
Seattle  Defense  Area,  Washington  (147.04 
acres,  includes  119.36  acres  easements  &  .36 
acre  leased,  15  bldgs.) . 

D-Wash-757,  Palrchlld  AFB  Fac.  S-1,  & 
Radio  Relay  Annex  #3,  Deer  Park  (264.37 
acres,  includes  242.44  acres  easements,  4 
bldgs.). 

D-Wash-758,  Fairchlld  AFB  Fac.  S-2,  & 
Radio  Relay  Annex  #6,  Newman  Lake  & 
Trentwood  (282.58  acres,  Includes  262.48  acres 
easements,  5  bldgs.) . 

D-Wash-762,  Falrchild  AFB  Fac.  S-7  &  Ra- 
dio Relay  Annex  #8,  Wilbur  &  Creston  (2.6 
acres  leased  &  243.9  acres  easements,  1  bldg.) . 

D-Wa6h-771,  Fairchlld  Defense  Area  NIKE 
Battery  45,  Washington  (124.55  acres,  in- 
cludes 58.98  acres  easements,  18  bldgs.). 

D-Wash-772,  Fairchlld  Defense  Area  NIKE 
Battery  87,  Spokane  (142.01  acres.  Includes 
75.87  acres  easements,  30  bldgs.). 


SENATOR  SCOTT  CALLS  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH ON  PROBLEM  FISH  IN 
GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  scientists,  political  lead- 
ers, governmental  officials,  industrial 
representatives,  and  the  general  public 
are  calling  for  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
problems  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cur- 
rent flurry  of  activity  relative  to  the  con- 
trol of  nuisance  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes 
has  been  triggered  by  the  recent  massive 
die-off  of  the  alewife  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  lakes, 
even  today.  Present  investigations  are 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  information  about 
the  past  conditions  in  the  lakes.  Be- 
cause the  lakes  resemble  inland  oceans 
more  than  lakes,  they  present  special 
problems  not  ordinarily  faced  by  re- 
searchers of  fresh  water  problems.  It  is 
true  that  many  studies  have  pointed  out 
critical  problems  in  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
not  much  is  known  about  their  causes 
and  little  action  has  been  taken  to  alle- 
viate them.  As  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Hasler, 
professor  of  limnology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  points  out: 

It  Is  Incongruous  In  these  days  of  space 
science  and  molecular  biology  that  the  nat- 
ural history  and  hydrology  of  our  Great 
Lakes  and  rivers  still  remain  inadequately 
documented  and  poorly  described,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  meager  understanding  of 
the  complex  environmental  Interactions 
which  govern  the  growth  and  production  of 
the  aquatic  animals  and  plants  they  sup- 
port. 

The  need  for  understanding  what  is 
happening  to  our  Great  Lakes  is  "the 
compelling  requirement  of  our  time." 

The  greatest  crisis  of  the  Great  Lakes 
today  is  the  failure  of  responsible  indi- 
viduals to  look  beyond  their  ovn  harbors 
to  the  problems  of  the  entire  basin.  Re- 
search will  help  define  the  problems,  but 
only  an  interstate  effort  at  every  level  of 
government — local,  State,  and  Federal — 
can  combat  the  mounting  crisis. 

Our  most  immediate  need  is  a  vastly 
increased  knowledge  of  the  most  basic 
aspects  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  of 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the 
behavior,  life  cycles,  and  ecological  inter- 
relationships of  the  living  organisms  in- 
habiting the  lakes.  While  at  first  glance, 
much  of  this  basic  type  of  research  may 
appear  unrelated  to  the  problems  of 
management  of  the  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes;  nevertheless,  it  is  precisely 


this  kind  of  knowledge  which  becomes 
most  useful  in  the  work  of  establishing 
policies  for  wise  fishery  management. 

Studies  on  the  most  basic,  elemental 
forms  of  aquatic  life  which  constitute 
a  source  of  food  energy  to  all  higher 
forms — including  the  fish — have  been 
seriously  lagging.  The  only  way  to  gain 
an  understanding,  and  thereby  be  able 
to  control  the  excessive  productivity  of 
fish  species  of  marginal  value  which 
periodically  die  off  in  excessive  numbers 
and  constitute  a  public  health  hazard, 
is  by  laimching  and  supporting  a  con- 
certed research  effort  on  the  total  ecology 
of  all  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  need  for  this  concerted  research 
effort  is  immediate  and  imperative.  The 
fact  that  we  are  losing  the  usefulness  of 
this  great  natural  resource  is  before  us; 
and  the  need  for  action  based  on  evidence 
obtained  from  sound  research  effort  is 
of  primary  importance. 

We  have  all  been  informed  that  the 
Great  Lakes  are  being  polluted.  Three  of 
the  Great  Lakes — Erie,  Michigan,  and 
Ontario — are  now  seriously  affected  by 
pollution  and  may  get  worse.  Despite 
some  increase  in  research  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  lakes,  present  pollution  abate- 
ment procedures  are  inadequate  and 
more  scientific  knowledge  must  be  ac- 
quired before  effective  lake  management 
programs  can  be  established.  To  a  large 
extent,  we  know  what  is  polluting  the 
Great  Lakes;  and  we  know  the  sources 
of  these  polluting  materials.  We  also 
know  how  to  treat  many  wastes  so  that 
their  effects  on  aquatic  organismis  are 
minimized.  Unfortunately,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned.  There  are  too  many 
polluting  materials  which  act  upon  the 
aquatic  environment  in  an  extremely 
subtle  manner — the  effects  of  which 
do  not  manifest  themselves  for  many 
years  and  the  results  of  which  are  un- 
predictable. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  point  in  time 
is  reached,  it  is  very  often  too  late  to 
reverse  the  processes  of  nature  and  con- 
trol measures  are  totally  ineffective. 

I  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  more 
immediate  problem  before  us — that  of 
the  massive  die-off  of  the  alewife  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

Although  the  recent  die-off  of  the  ale- 
wife has  been  one  of  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, it  has  not  been  the  only  die-off;  nor 
has  the  alewife  been  the  only  species  of 
fish  subject  to  this  die-off  phenomenon. 
Periodic  die-offs  of  various  species  of 
fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  As  an  example,  the  smelt — in- 
troduced into  the  upper  lakes  from  Lake 
Ontario  early  in  this  century — has  be- 
come prized  by  fishermen  and  is  taken 
in  large  numbers  in  the  Great  Lakes  to- 
day. There  are  periodic  die-offs  of  the 
smelt  that  have  occurred  in  Lake  Erie 
and  create  similar  nuisance  problems  to 
those  which  have  been  created  by  the  re- 
cent alewife  die-off.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  smelt  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  lake.  The  gizzard  shad  is  another 
species  which  has  experienced  the  die- 
off  phenomenon.  We  must  not  provide 
for  the  indiscriminate  elimination  of  this 
vast  storehouse  of  food  energy  nor  at- 
tempt to  institute  control  measures 
which  may  in  the  final  analysis  prove  to 


be    more    serious    than    our    present 
problem. 

The  alewife  has  been  known  to  appear 
in  Lake  Ontario  since  the  late  1800s. 
They  may  have  entered  Lake  Ontario  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  their 
native  habitat  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
or  could  have  been  introduced  acciden- 
tally when  shipments  of  shad  were  re- 
leased into  the  lake  in  the  early  1870's. 
The  alewife  was  very  abundant  in  Lake 
Ontario  by  1890  and  continues  to  be  the 
most  abundant  fish  in  the  lake  today. 
Niagara  Falls  would  have  blocked  move- 
ment of  the  alewife  to  the  upper  Great 
Lakes,  but  they  were  able  to  migrate 
through  the  Welland  Canal  which  con- 
nects Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  They 
were  first  recorded  in  Lake  Erie  in  1931 
and  became  abundant  there  by  1942. 
Prom  Lake  Erie  the  alewife  had  free  pas- 
sage into  the  upper  Great  Lakes.  It  was 
first  recorded  in  Lake  Huron  in  1933,  in 
Lake  Michigan  in  1949,  and  in  Lake 
Superior  in  1954. 

Although  the  alewife  became  very 
abundant  in  Lake  Erie,  it  did  not  domi- 
nate the  fish  population  and  become  the 
most  abundant  species  of  the  lake  as  it 
did  in  Lake  Ontario.  Conditions  in  Lake 
Huron  and  Michigan  were  well  suited  for 
the  alewife,  apparently ;  and,  it  increased 
rapidly  until  it  became  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  these  lakes.  What  these 
favorable  conditions  are  in  these  lakes 
is  not  known.  It  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum abundance  in  Lake  Huron  about 
1961  and  appeared  to  be  approaching  its 
greatest  abundance  in  Lake  Michigan 
during  1966-67.  The  alewife  has  spread 
throughout  Lake  Superior  and  its  num- 
bers have  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  great 
abundance  there. 

A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  why  the  alewife  problem  has 
occurred.  One  reason  presented  is  that 
the  fish  population  has  reached  its  peak 
of  productivity  and  the  fish  are  reacting 
to  stress  induced  by  fish  population  pres- 
sure. There  is  some  indication  that  the 
die-off  of  the  alewife  is  associated  with 
a  temperature  increase  of  the  water. 
There  is  also  some  evidence  that  the  die- 
off  is  associated  with  pesticide  levels  in 
the  lakes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
die-offs  are  due  to  a  hormone  imbalance 
in  the  species  since  they  are  basically  a 
salt  water  species  and  their  physiology 
has  not  completely  adapted  to  fresh 
water.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  competition  and  no 
predator  control  to  keep  the  population 
of  the  alewife  down.  Others  tend  to  re- 
gard the  problem  no  less  slightly  by 
stating  that  an  introduced  species  into 
a  new  habitat  is  always  highly  success- 
ful and  responds  by  increase  in  total 
numbers;  or  that  this  is  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon which  will  tend  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  time  and  should  be  left  alone. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  not 
enough  known  about  the  alewife's  life 
history  nor  about  the  life  histories  of 
other  species  of  fish  which  periodically 
tend  to  die-off  in  the  Great  Lakes  to 
indicate  which  of  the  suggested  reasons 
is  responsible.  It  may  well  be  that  a  com- 
bination of  these  factors  will  be  the  final 
determining  answer. 
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A  variety  of  methods  has  been  sug- 
gested as  control  measures.  There  has 
been  a  proposal  for  increasing  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  alewlfe.  The  Intro- 
duction of  a  terminal  predator  such  as 
the  coho  salmon  is  being  attempted  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  The  striped 
bass  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  con- 
trol predator.  Others  have  suggested  that 
the  responsibility  for  control  measures 
be  placed  on  the  commercial  fisheries, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  severely  de- 
plete the  predator  species  and  thus  re- 
duce the  control  of  the  alewlfe.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  large 
schools  of  alewlfe  be  trapped  prior  to  the 
die-off  so  that  they  do  not  create  a 
hazard  to  public  health  and  recreation 
along  the  shorelines. 

Opinions  regarding  the  institution  of 
control  measures  differ  widely.  It  has 
been  Indicated  that  control  is  almost  im- 
possible or  that  control  will  cut  down  on 
the  availability  of  food  for  sport  fishes 
and  thus  reduce  the  sport  fisheries,  or 
that  Incmsed  commercial  fishing  will 
wipe  out  th«  sport  fish,  or  that  control 
of  the  alewlfe  will  Jeopardize  the  lakes' 
trout  procram. 

Prom  all  of  this,  only  one  major,  clear- 
cut  fact  is  indicated.  There  is  a  lack  of 
agreement  relative  to  the  method  of 
control  of  the  alewlfe  and  other  fishes 
which  create  nuisance  conditions  in  the 
Great  Lakes;  and,  this  lack  of  agreement 
Is  due  to  a  lack  of  Information  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  complex  problems 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  many 
and  complex.  Much  of  the  fresh  water 
In  the  lakes,  which  constitutes  a  third 
of  world  supply,  can  hardly  be  called 
fresh.  Each  of  the  lakes  has  its  own  prob- 
lems, requiring  different  sclentiflc,  tech- 
nical and  economic  approaches  to  solve 
them.  Greater  leadership  and  more 
imaginative  research  approaches  from 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  from  iml- 
vendties  and  industries  alike  are  needed 
if  we  are  to  renew  this  vast  fresh  water 
resource  and  solve  the  problems  nt  hand. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  research  leading  to 
the  control  of  those  species  of  fish  and 
other  aquatic  life  which  adversely  affect 
the  fish  resources  and  ecological  balance 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Five  million  dollars 
of  Federal  matching  grants  to  Interested 
Great  Lakes  States  are  authorized  for 
this  program. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  provides  for  the 
necessary  research  effort  as  a  preliminary 
measure  to  controlling  the  fisheries  prob- 
lems of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Recoiu). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
win  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2344)  to  provide  for  re- 
search for  the  control  of  those  species 
of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  in  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  which  affect 
adversely  the  fish  resources  and  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  be- 
cause of  tbe  fact  that  the  ecological  balance 
of  certain  of  the  Great  Lakea  has  been  dis- 
rupted, and  others  are  endangered,  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  Is  authorized,  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  fish  resources,  combating  water 
pollution,  and  promoting  and  safeguarding 
water-based  recreation  for  present  and  future 
generations.  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  cooperate  with,  and  provide  assistance  to, 
the  States  in  conducting  research  for  con- 
trolling those  species  of  fish  or  other  aquatic 
life  which  affect  adversely  the  flsh  resources 
and  ecological  balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purpKJses  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  such 
studies,  research,  and  investigations,  as  he 
deems  desirable,  to  determine  the  abundance 
and  distribution  of  those  species  of  flsh  or 
other  aquatic  life  which  affect  adversely  the 
flah  resources  and  ecological  balance  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  effects  on  other  flsh 
or  equatlc  life,  pollution,  and  water-based 
recreation  within  the  Great  Lakes;  (2)  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  contract,  studies  of 
control  measures  of  those  species  of  flsh 
and  other  aquatic  life;  (3)  to  establish  and 
carry  out,  based  on  studies  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  pro-ams  relating  to  controlling 
those  species  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  life; 
and  (4)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  he 
deems  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  costs  of  any  study,  research. 
Investigation,  program,  or  other  action  con- 
ducted or  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  borne  equally 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
States,  acting  Jointly  or  severally. 

Sec.  3.  The  Cong^ress  hereby  consents  to 
any  compact  or  agreement  between  any  two 
or  more  States  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  program  of  research,  study. 
Investigation,  or  other  action  relating  to  the 
control  of  those  species  of  flsh  and  other 
aquatic  life  which  affect  adversely  the  flsh 
resources  and  ecological  balance  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  section  or  the  consent  granted 
herein  la  expressly  reserved. 

Sac.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
diminish  the  present  general  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
studies,  research,  and  investigations  related 
to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  Involved  in  connection 
with  any  study,  research.  Investigation,  pro- 
gram, or  action  conducted  <x  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  this  Act. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMEITDlCEirr   NO.    387 

Mr.  BOGGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  12080)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  provide 
benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dividuals, to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  STUDY  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION  AGAINST 
DISASTER  PERILS  RESULTING 
PROM  RIOTS  OR  OTHER  CIVIL 
DISORDERS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    288 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  riot-torn  and 
hard-core  urban  areas  is  the  unavail- 
ability of  insurance.  For  example,  even 
previous  to  the  riot  in  Watts,  insurance 
rates  were  about  2y2  times  higher  than 
in  other  areas  of  Los  Angeles.  Since  the 
Watts  riot,  rates  have  risen  another  2'^ 
times. 

Availability  of  insurance  is  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  core  cities. 

Business  cannot  exist  without  insur- 
ance and  the  inner  city  has  no  hope  of 
survival  without  business. 

Moreover,  residential  neighborhoods 
where  insurance  is  prohibitive  or  un- 
available have  a  history  of  rapid  decay 
because  no  one  wants  to  undertake  un- 
protected improvements. 

Insurance  companies  understandably 
are  reluctant  to  write  fire  and  damage 
ix)licies  in  areas  with  a  riot  history  or 
riot  potential.  Or,  if  they  do,  the  costs 
are  often  so  high  that  businessmen  and 
residents  just  cannot  carry  them. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  has  de- 
fined this  as  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  Detroit;  and  we  must  find  a  solution 
quickly. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  of  unavailability 
of  adequate  insurance  in  ghetto  areas. 

One  would  have  Government  get  into 
the  insurance  business,  writing  afford- 
able policies  in  areas  where  no  one  else 
will.  The  industry  will  certainly  be  nerv- 
ous about  that  idea. 

Or  the  Government  might  offer  to  re- 
insure high-risk  policies,  protecting  in- 
surance firms  from  massive  losses  and 
allowing  them  to  write  policies  at  lower 
cost.  This  might  work  about  the  same 
way  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  protects  bank  deix>slt6. 

Or  perhaps  the  Industry  itself  might 
work  out  a  system  of  "assigned  risk" 
where  each  firm  takes  a  proportionate 
share  of  policies  in  the  troubled  areas. 

At  any  rate,  It  is  clear  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  all  limer  cities  depends  heavily 
on  some  sort  of  sound  program.  Hope- 
fully, the  industry  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  If  it  can  not.  Government  must 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  am  submit- 
ting, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102. 

My  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102  Is  designed  to  assure  adequate 
Insurance  for  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  inner  cities.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  di- 
rected to  sit  down  with  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  attempt  to  formulate  a  vol- 
untary risk-sharing  plan  for  underwrit- 
ing such  insurance  for  real  and  personal 
property  in  core  cities. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
insurance  Industry  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  an  insurance  plan,  my  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress 
specific  recommendations  for  Federal 
legislation  guaranteeing  real  and  per- 
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sonal  property  insurance  in  urban  areas 
where  Insurance  is  presently  imavailable 
or  available  only  at  prohibitive  rates. 

Hopefully,  the  Insurance  industry  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  work  out 
a  voluntary  insurance  plan;  if  they  can- 
not, however,  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  act  swiftly  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  re- 
cent newspaper  articles  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  obtaining  adequate  insur- 
ance In  ghetto  areas  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  articles  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  288)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Hart, 
are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  20,  19671 

Insurance  Hard  to  Get  in  District  of 
Columbia  Ghetto 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

Small-shop  owners  in  Washington's  ghettos 
say  insurance  companies  are  squeezing  them 
out  of  business  by  canceling  burglar  and  riot 
policies  or  charging  astronomically  high 
premiums. 

The  Insurance  industry  says,  officially,  it 
Isn't  BO.  At  least  the  situation  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  shop  owners  say. 

But  one  veteran  insurance  broker,  who 
spoke  only  on  agreement  that  neither  his 
name  nor  his  company  be  divulged,  told  the 
Washington  Post: 

"I  can't  say  that  there  Is  an  Industry- 
wide policy  to  cancel  Insurance  In  high 
crime  areas,  but  among  the  individual  com- 
panies that  I  know  about,  I'm  afraid  the 
answer  is  yes." 

He  said,  "Up  until  the  riots  started,  my 
company  had  been  insuring  four  liquor 
stores  here  (in  a  predominantly  Negro  com- 
mercial district) .  Now  they  tell  me  they're 
not  going  to  write  any  more  liquor  policies. 
All  the  companies  are  coming  to  this  view." 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago,  an  advisory  panel 
was  appointed  by  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  to 
look  into  the  high  costs  and  availability  of 
insurance  coverage  in  areas  damaged  or 
threatened  by  riots. 

The  pattern  emerging  among  store  own- 
ers Interviewed  by  The  Washington  Post 
showed  that  insurance  companies  were 
either  refusing  to  renew  expired  policies  or 
canceling  them  outright  If  the  owners  had 
been  robbed  recently.  Some  owners  said  their 
policies  were  still  In  force,  but  they  were 
worried  about  being  dropped  when  the  ex- 
piration dates  come  up. 

Others  said  they  have  dropped  some  lines 
of  insurance,  because  the  annual  premiums 
are  more  costly  than  paying  for  the  broken 
glass  themselves. 

TOO    EXPENSIVE 

A  poll  conducted  recently  by  Hilliard 
Schulberg,  executive  director  of  the  D.C. 
Retail  Liquor  Dealers  Association,  shows  that 
55  (or  40  per  cent)  of  the  130  responding 
liquor  store  owners  now  have  either  no  In- 
surance or  a  "negligible"  amount  because 
of  high  rates. 

Abe  Liss,  president  of  the  Midtown  Busi- 
ness Association,  estimated  that  25  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  115  stores  in  his  organization  have 
no  insurance,  either  because  it  has  been  re- 
fused them  or  because  it  is  too  expensive. 

Insurance  industry  people  don't  like  to 
talk  openly  about  it,  but  in  the  wake  of 
Detroit  and  Newark,  they  are  grimly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  areas  of  high  crime 


Incidence  are  congruent  with  potential  riot 
zones,  and  the  typical  small  white-owned 
retail  store  In  the  ghetto  Is  s  prime  target 
of  Negro  vengeance. 

Take  the  example  of  Ben  Welse,  manager 
of  Carter's  Liquors  at  14th  and  U  Streets 
nw.,  a  heavily  traveled  intersection  in  a 
Negro  business  area. 

Welse  has  an  "open  stock"  theft  policy 
with  Maryland  Casualty  Co.  The  current  an- 
nual p>olicy,  which  cost  $423,  will  expire  in 
three  weeks. 

On  Aug.  4  the  McLaughlin  Co.,  agent  for 
Maryland  Casualty,  routinely  mailed  Welse  a 
renewal  policy  at  an  increased  cost  of  $502. 
On  Aug.  16,  McLaughlin  agent  David  Rosen- 
berg suddenly  called  Welse  to  say  that  Mary- 
land Casualty  had  decided  to  withdraw  the 
policy. 

In  the  10  years  that  Weise  has  dealt  with 
the  McLaughlin  Co.,  he  has  never  had  a  fire, 
theft  or  robbery  at  his  store. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  Welse 
said.  "No  other  company  will  take  me  now. 
The  McLaughlin  peo*le  told  me  to  go  to 
Lloyd's  of  London.  Ait  that's  much  more 
expensive  and  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  proc- 
ess claims." 

Maryland  Casualty  president  Charles  H. 
Peterson  contacted  In  Baltimore,  denied 
that  his  company  has  embarked  on  a  general 
policy  of  canceling  insurance  In  high  crime 
and  riot  potential  areas. 

He  referred  specific  questions  about  the 
Weise  case  to  McLaughlin  official  T.  S.  Clark 
In  Washington. 

Clark,  too,  denied  any  pattern  of  ghetto, 
cancellations  but  noted  In  Welse 's  case: 

"When  you  have  a  small  premium  pro- 
ducer with  a  high  potential  exposure  it's 
Just  not  sound  underwriting  to  continue  his 
policy." 

He  said  Maryland  Casualty  had  written 
three  "small,  high-risk"  policies  for  Welse — 
the  open  stock  theft  policy,  another  policy 
on  his  station  wagon  and  a  third  one  for 
workman's  compensation. 

"Maryland  Casualty,  In  reviewing  its  books, 
just  decided  to  cancel  on  him,"  Clark  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  Weise  has  had  a 
"good  experience  record,"  that  is,  no  claims 
for  theft  and  robbery  over  the  years. 

In  fact,  Clark  volunteered,  the  location  of 
Weise's  store  at  the  busy  Intersection  of  14th 
and  U  Streets  nw.  is  a  deterrent  to  thefts 
and  burglaries. 

Clark,  whose  agency  handles  insurance  for 
numerous  companies,  said  that  cancellation 
requests  by  the  companies  have  been  a  "gen- 
eral thing"  over  the  years,  and  he  has  not 
detected  any  Increase  recently. 

"Two  or  three  years  ago,"  he  said,  "one 
company  here  asked  us  to  cancel  every  piece 
of  burglary  insurance.  We  did  it  and  then 
placed  it  all  with  Maryland  Casualty." 

Melvin  L.  Stark,  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, also  says  there  is  no  policy  of  cancel- 
ing ghetto  Insurance. 

RATES    HAVE    SOARED 

Pigiires  maintained  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  show  that, 
on  a  District-wide  basis,  premium  rates  for 
burglary  and  robbery  insurance  have  soared 
in  recent  years. 

Between  1964  and  1966,  the  rates  for  vari- 
ous lines  rose  an  average  of  61.5  per  cent  but 
the  storekeejjers'  burglary-robbery  policy, 
p>opular  among  small  retailers,  Jumped  87.6 
per  cent  and  mercantile  safe  insurance  leaped 
101.8  per  cent. 

There  are  no  clty-wlde  statistics  showing 
how  many  stores  have  closed  because  of  in- 
surance difficulties  but  data  in  the  D.C. 
Licenses  and  Inspections  Department  indi- 
cate a  general  decline  in  business  license  re- 
newals in  ghetto  areas. 

Between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1967,  drug 
store  licenses  declined  by  18  in  the  city,  gas- 
oline stations   by  39,  grocery  stores  by  67, 


laundries  by  22  and  delicatessens  by  26.  Bar- 
ber-shop and  dry-cleaning  licenses  Increased 
In  the  same  period. 

(Prom  the  Washington  E\'eiilng  Star, 

Aug.  7,    19671 

No  Insukance,  No  Business 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — ^The  disaster  In  Detroit  has 
uncovered  a  problem  common  to  all  our  cities 
which  is  threatening  them  with  a  blight 
more  cancerous  than  violence.  Even  where 
the  volcano  of  urban  disorder  merely  seethes 
and  does  not  erupt,  the  fear  that  It  may  has 
become  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  normal 
neighborhood  commerce. 

Insurance  against  fire,  casualty,  and  theft 
is  as  rudimentary  a  cost  of  doing  business 
as  hiring  labor,  buying  merchandise,  and 
burning  electricity.  Like  every  other  cost  of 
doing  business,  it  Is  passed  through  onto  the 
cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  Insuring  stores  and 
the  goods  in  them  is  going  up — as  the  cost 
of  insuring  cars  for  youngsters  under  25  did 
several  years  ago. 

But  higher  costs  for  insurance  companies 
and  store-keei>er6,  and  higher  prices  for  their 
customers,  can  be  the  smaller  part  of  the 
problem.  Suppose  instirance  is  not  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Suppose  insurance  companies 
decide  to  cut  their  losses  by  classifying  risks 
In  urban  Jungle  centers  as  uninsurable.  And 
suppose  a  trend  starts  among  local  mer- 
chants to  take  their  beating  and  close  up 
shop. 

The  business  Incentives  to  do  so  are  ob- 
vious, and  so  are  the  economic  consequences. 
For  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jungle 
war  in  our  cities,  it  was  an  axiom  of  invest- 
ment analysis  that  fire  and  casualty  com- 
panies lost  money  on  their  insurance  opera- 
tions, and  relied  on  their  investment  earnings 
to  make  out.  But  now  damage  losses  are  sky- 
rocketing, while  investment  grade  securities 
are  not. 

The  fire  and  casualty  companies  can  make 
money  simply  by  shrinking  back  their  high- 
risk  policies  and  letting  their  money  work 
for  them — instead  of  disrupting  their  invest- 
ment earnings  on  making  good  their  un- 
derwriting losses. 

Although  insurance  represents  just  a  nomi- 
nal cost  of  doing  business,  no  one  dares  do 
business  without  it.  Big  businesses  won't, 
and  small  businesses  can't.  The  neighbor- 
hood businessman  has  his  working  capital 
tied  up  in  his  inventory.  The  small  distribu- 
tor supplying  the  local  retailer  has  his  work- 
ing capital,  in  turn,  tied  up  In  customers' 
receivables. 

If  a  small  business  can't  Insure  its  Inven- 
tory, and  ite  premises  and  Improvements,  it 
can't  stay  In  business.  If  It  can't  recover  on 
its  losses,  without  delay  or  litigation,  it's  out 
of  business.  Every  local  merchant  and  dealer 
and  service  operator  who  makes  the  grade  is 
Jealous  of  his  standing  with  the  insurance 
companies,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  struggle 
to  establish  and  maintain  it. 

Small  business  keeps  big  business  goine  be- 
cause small  business  means  the  avenues 
along  which  big  business  moves  its  products 
to  the  retail  public.  Big  business  Is  free  to 
operate  at  locations  it  regards  as  economic. 
Small  business,  for  better  or  -aorse,  must  take 
its  chances  where  the  customers  are.  Big 
business  operates  with  other  people's  money. 
But  the  local  shopkeeper  whose  windows  and 
shelves  are  on  the  firing-line  in  our  cities 
has  to  operate  with  his  own  money  on  the 
line. 

At  the  retail  end  of  the  economic  process, 
people  who  live  in  cities  need  to  be  able 
to  trade  where  they  live.  The  more  under- 
privileged a  family  is,  the  less  its  members 
can  afford  to  waste  time  and  transportation 
traveling  to  shop.  People  who  live  In  or 
around  troubled  areas,  whether  they  rent  or 
own  their  homes,  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  empty  store  fronts  ruin  neighborhoods 
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as  fast  as  they  drain  and  strain  city  treas- 
uries. 

Insurance  la  the  arterial  link  between  pro- 
duction as  It  comes  out  of  the  factory  gate 
and  moves  through  the  middlemen  who  store 
and  sell  it  to  the  consumer.  If  violence  In 
the  cities  cuts  this  artery,  the  resultant 
paralysis  could  bring  on  a  depression;  and 
the  country's  business  men  are  running 
scared  that  It  wUl. 

There  Is  something  that  can  be  done.  It 
is  simple  and,  instead  of  costing  the  gov- 
eriunent  money,  it  can  actually  earn  Income 
for  the  Treasury  while  It  insures  the  econ- 
omy. All  LBJ  need  do  Is  copy  FDR's  anti- 
depression  cure  for  mortgage  foreclosures  and 
apply  it  to  insurance  policy  cancellations. 
Mortgage  lenders  have  been  using  FHA  to 
buy  federal  reinsurance  for  mortgages,  and 
Insurance  underwriters  now  need  a  similar 
facility  for  buying  federal  riot  reinsurance. 
This  is  one  presidential  proposal  Congress 
would  pass  quickly. 


POLICE  OFFICERS  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION BILLr— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    289 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
H.R.  5037.  In  brief,  this  amendment  will 
provide  a  student  loan  fund  and  scholar- 
ships to  assist  young  people  seeking  a 
career  in  police  work  and  tuition  grants 
to  police  oflRcers  desiring  to  improve  their 
skills  through  inservice  training.  This 
amendment  is  virtually  identical  to  S. 
1502  which  I  introduced  on  April  12.  1967. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  well-trained 
and  educated  police  officers  to  handle  the 
difficult  situations  they  face  every  day. 
This  amendment  is  an  important  step  hi 
that  direction.  Its  passage  will  help  to 
assure  every  citizen  a  better  quality  of 
law  enforcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  28!) >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1508)  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  care  and 
control  of  alcoholism,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill,  S.  1856.  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins 
of  mink,  whether  or  not  dressed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101, 
amending  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  guarantee  certain  loans 
made  to  the  National  Maritime  Histori- 
cal Society  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
and  returning  to  the  United  States  the 
last  surviving  American  square-rigged 
merchant  ship,  the  Kaiidani,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  24.  1967.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Code  in  order  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension,  payable  to  certain  veterans 
and  their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
after  January  31,  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  281.  An  act  to  increase  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
held  by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  affords  an  opportunity  to  assess 
its  success  to  date.  The  facts  are  en- 
couraging and  must  be  rewarding  to  all, 
who  have  invested  their  time,  interest, 
and  energ>'  in  strengthening  the  Alliance. 

In  the  annual  review  of  the  Alliance, 
published  this  month,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  are  them- 
selves financing  87  percent  of  the  total 
amount  invested  in  the  Alliance,  rather 
than  the  80  percent  originally  contem- 
plated. The  determination  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  to  reinvest  their  capital 
in  the  Alliance  is  fulfilling  President 
Johnson's  pledge  that  the  Alliance  would 
not  be  a  handout  program  but  would 
rather  be  a  self-help  effort  to  "build 
democratically  through  a  partnership  of 
all." 

The  Nation  can  quite  rightly  be  proud 
of  the  Alliance's  progress  and  the  effort 
of  this  administration  and  the  Latin 
American  member  countries  to  its  con- 
tinued well-being  and  improvement.  The 
Alliance  is  providing  Latin  Americans  a 
peaceful,  progressive  alternative  to  the 
violent  revolutions  we  all  wish  to  avoid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials  which  calls  attention  to  the 
encouraging  news  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Aug.  22. 
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Latin    Sexf-Help 

The  determination  of  Latin  American 
countries  to  plow  back  money  into  their  own 
development  is  the  most  promising  news  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  annual  report  this 
month. 


When  the  program  was  set  up  six  years  ago, 
it  envisioned  an  Investment  of  (100  billion 
in  this  decade,  with  $10  billion  from  the 
United  States,  $10  billion  from  outside 
sources,  and  $80  billion  from  Inside  Latin 
America. 

But  as  the  report  points  out,  the  promising 
news  in  the  Alliance  for  19  nations  south  of 
the  border  are  doing  much  better  than  that. 
Instead  of  80  percent  for  the  Alliance  effort, 
they  have  financed  about  87  percent  of  total 
investment  from  their  domestic  resources. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  a  rather  strange  ex- 
port from  Washington.  A  crew  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  experts  under  an  Agency  for 
International  Development  contract  has  been 
showing  the  Latin  governments  how  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in  tax  collections. 

As  a  result,  In  eight  countries,  tax  reve- 
nues have  risen  more  than  50  percent  since 
1961,  and  in  five  others,  collections  increased 
by  an  encouraging  30  to  50  percent. 

A  year  ago  President  Johnson  declared  that 
the  Alliance  was  not  a  Marshall  Plan  or  a 
program  of  handouts  to  bolster  the  status 
quo.  Its  purpose,  he  emphasized,  was  to 
"build  democratically  through  a  partnership 
of  all." 

Judging  from  the  statistics  on  Latin  self- 
help  so  far,  the  program  Is  fulfilling  that  defi- 
nition admirably. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Aug.  18, 

19671 

Alliance's  Progress 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  observed  this  week.  There  was 
little  fanfare,  but  a  general  feeling  that 
things  are  looking  up.  Indeed,  some  statistics 
contribute  to  this  sense  of  cautious  optimism 
since  they  Indicate  that  Latin  America  seems 
now  to  be  emphasizing  financial  self-help 
more  than  its  traditional  dependence  on  for- 
eign assistance.  Chilean  President  Eduardo 
Frei.  at  the  Punta  del  Este  summit  confer- 
ence earlier  this  year,  expressed  this  change 
of  attitude  when  he  said,  ".  .  .  no  external 
aid  can  replace  our  own  domestic  effort,  or 
the  degree  to  which  we  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  structures  of  our  economies  and  of 
International  trade." 

When  the  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  signed  on  August  17,  1961,  it  set  as 
Its  goal  the  generation  of  $100  billion  over 
a  decade  for  development  in  Latin  America. 
About  $10  billion  of  that  was  supposed  to 
come  from  the  United  States,  another  $10 
billion  from  other  sources  external  to  Latin 
America,  and  $80  billion  from  within  Latin 
America  itself.  Now.  It  is  reported,  the  Latin 
nations  have  already  contributed  about  $90 
billion  in  terms  of  private  and  public  in- 
vestment, resource  development,  construc- 
tion of  schools  and  homes,  etc.  And  the  trend, 
according  to  one  Washington  official.  Is  to- 
ward "definite  Increases  In  the  pace  of  In- 
vestment, education,  health,  sanitation  and 
housing." 

The  story  Is  not  all  bright,  however.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  original  goal 
of  $100  billion  Is  far  short  of  what  is  needed 
for  comprehensive  economic  development. 
Much  of  the  capital  that  Latin  America  has 
produced  over  the  past  six  years  has  not 
gone  Into  development  projects,  but  to  pay 
off  short-term  loans.  Moreover,  Infiatlon  and 
the  rising  cost  of  capital  goods  Imports  have 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  this  capital.  Most 
of  the  area's  problems  are  still  there:  infla- 
tion, trade  imbalance,  fluctuating  prices  lor 
primary  products,  population  pressures. 

Despite  this,  the  basis  for  development  is 
being  laid,  and  gains  in  two  significant  areas 
give  reason  to  hope  for  better  things  to 
come.  These  are  tax  collection,  and  Invest- 
ment in  education.  During  the  past  six  years, 
seven  countries  increased  their  tax  Intake 
by  40  per  cent,  another  four  by  25  per  cent, 
and  smaller  gains  were  reported  In  other 
countries.  Expenditures  for  education  have 
risen  even  faster  than  tax  collections. 
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The  alliance  never  was  expected  to  be  a 
panacea  for  Latin  America's  Ills.  And  to 
commit  total  faith  In  It  would  be  unrealistic. 
Still,  to  some  degree,  the  spirit  of  the  alUance 
seems  to  be  catching  on,  and  that  Is  reason 
enough  to  be  optimistic. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  19671 
The  Aid  Irrxsfonsibi.es 

With  only  fleeting  flashes  of  balance,  the 
Senate  is  hacking  recklessly  at  an  Admin- 
istration foreign-aid  request  that  was  too 
small  in  Its  original  form.  The  irresponsibles 
indeed  seem  bent  on  crippling  the  program 
at  precisely  the  points  where  need  Is  great- 
est. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  first  rejected  a  bid 
by  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  restore  $72  million 
of  a  $172-milllon  cut  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  then  voted  to  slash  an  additional 
$100  million  lor  the  1968  development  loan 
authorization.  On  Wednesday,  the  Senate 
adopted  Peter  Domlnlck's  amendment  to 
double  the  service  charge  on  development 
loans  during  the  first  ten-year  "grace" 
period. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  al- 
ready cut  the  Administration's  modest  de- 
velopment loan  request  by  $150  million.  The 
Alliance  lor  Progress  cuts  are  proposed  at  a 
time  when  that  effort,  launched  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  six  years  ago,  appears  to  be 
regaining  Impressive  momentum.  Nearly  87 
per  cent  of  total  Investment  in  Alliance 
projects  has  come  from  the  savings  of  Latin- 
American  countries,  as  against  a  target  of 
80  per  cent.  The  Senate's  action  is  poor  re- 
ward for  that  greater  Latin  self-help. 

If  Senator  Domlnlck's  amendment  becomes 
law.  It  would  deny  assistance  to  the  neediest 
of  nations  already  burdened  In  many  cases 
with  debt-carrying  charges.  It  would  em- 
barrass the  United  States  which  has  pres- 
sured other  lending  nations,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  provide  easier  credit. 

Ferha|)s  Mr.  Domlnlck  is  unaware  that  all 
of  Denmark's  aid  loans  and  80  per  cent  of 
Britain's  were  provided  Interest-free  last 
year.  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  offered  58 
and  47  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  foreign 
aid  without  interest. 

But  the  Senate,  along  with  many  private 
citizens  seems  stUl  afflicted  with  the  notion 
that  the  United  States  Is  playing  what  Wil- 
liam 8.  Oaud,  director  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  calls  an  "Uncle 
Sucker"  role  in  dispensing  aid. 

This  is  a  myth,  as  figures  produced  by  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris  clearly  disclose.  The 
United  States  is  down  in  a  tie  for  fifth  place 
so  far  as  percentage  of  national  income  de- 
voted to  foreign  aid  Is  concerned.  When 
private  investment  abroad  Is  added  to  gov- 
ernment aid,  the  United  States  drops  to 
eighth. 

Senators  with  consciences  should  consider 
these  statistics  before  voting  to  cut  even 
further  the  contribution  to  needy  peoples 
by  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  CONSIDER  FIRST  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  NEW  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
the  opportunity  to  perform  a  rare  pub- 
lic service  as  it  considers  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  Department,  through  its  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  has  already 
made  substantial  commitment  of  funds 
in  preparation  for  the  auto-train  project, 
in  which  motorists  could  drive  directly 
on  a  train  for  lengthy  trips.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  $3,511,000  the  Department 


requested  to  get  this  program  moving  was 
deleted  from  the  bill  by  the  other  body. 

The  cost  of  ending  the  project  would 
be  $1.5  million  to  $2  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration estimates  could  be  equal  to  or 
larger  than  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  full  year  and  a  half  ex- 
periment. 

A  very  good  analysis  of  this  situation  is 
provided  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Planes,  Trains,  and  Taxpayers 

In  the  report  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  funds  for  the  new  Tra.iiBporta- 
tlon  Department  there  are  some  Intriguing 
Items. 

The  committee  approved  $142  million  to 
carry  on  development  of  a  supersonic  air- 
plane— plus  $99  million  carried  over  from 
last  year's  budget.  But  it  denied  $3.5  million 
for  the  development  of  railroad  cars  to  carry 
fiutos — an  idea  for  stimulating  rail  business 
by  permitting  travelers  to  take  their  cars 
along. 

The  committee  said  the  supersonic  plane 
was  needed  for  UA  prestige,  that  foreign 
supersonic  projects  are  being  financed  by  tax 
money,  that  government  financing  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  health  of  a  "major" 
Industry — the  airlines. 

But  the  committee  said  it  couldn't  under- 
stand why  the  government  should  pay  for 
the  railroad  project  "during  this  period  of 
high  Federal  deficits."  and  anyway  if  the  idea 
was  any  good  the  railroads  could  finance  It 
themselves. 

The  "auto-on-traln"  project,  of  course,  may 
not  be  practical.  But  then,  as  the  committee 
said,  the  supersonic  program  is  full  of  "un- 
certainties"— uncertainties  as  to  construc- 
tion, uncertainties  as  to  economic  feasibility, 
uncertainties  above  solving  the  sonic  boom 
problem. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  House  Appropriations 
Oommittee  sees  it,  it  is  necessary  in  the  next 
year  to  spend  $241  million  in  tax  money  on 
the  supersonic  plane,  but  foolish  to  put  out 
$3.5  mlUion  on  a  project  which  might  help 
"preserve"  another  major  industry,  the  raU- 
roads. 

Just  in  passing.  It  also  can  be  noted  that 
altogether  the  bill  appropriates  $866.3  million 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
which  runs  airline  traffic  control,  carries  on 
aviation  research  and  helps  pay  for  local  air- 
ports. The  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
charged  with  helping  get  the  railroads  mod- 
ernized, was  given  $14.5  million. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  UNION 
RECOMMEND  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 
OF  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 
DRAFT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
what  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  bleak 
outlook  for  world  peace,  there  is  cause  for 
optimism  in  the  news  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  haVe  today 
recommended  the  major  provisions  of  a 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  draft.  Both  as  a 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  and 
as  a  Senate  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced of  the  serious  need  to  curb 
nuclear  spread. 

In  his  message  to  the  18 -Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  last  year,  the 
President  noted  that: 


There  are  differences  among  the  members 
of  the  Conference  on  Vietnam,  but  these 
differences  make  our  common  Interest  In 
preventing  nuclear  spread  and  curbing  the 
nuclear  arms  race  all  the  more  Import.mt 
to  pursue. 

Since  then  the  Middle  East  crisis  has 
further  emphasized  that  need. 

Nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  U.S.  policy  ever  since  World 
War  II.  When  we  were  the  only  nuclear 
power  in  the  world,  we  proposed,  in  1946, 
full  international  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

Subsequently,  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  his  atoms-for-peace  plan  to 
help  guard  against  the  diversion  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  materials  to  weapons  use. 
That  plan  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  which  plays  an  increasing  role 
in  monitoring  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
to  guard  against  diversion. 

President  Eisenhower  also  made  the 
first  UJS.  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
proposal.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
posal was  to  help  keep  additional  fingers 
off  the  nuclear  trigger. 

The  motivation  behind  our  nonpro- 
liferatlon policy  was  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles  in  1957  when  he  said : 

Already  large  nuclear  weapons  are  so 
plentiful  that  their  use  In  general  war  could 
threaten  life  anywhere  on  the  globe.  And 
as  matters  are  going  the  time  will  come  when 
the  pettiest  and  most  Irresponsible  dictator 
could  get  hold  of  weapons  with  which  to 
threaten  imense  harm.  .  .  . 

Your  government  believes  that  this  situa- 
tion can  be  and  should  be  remedied. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  said: 
I  ask  you  to  stop  and  think  for  a  moment 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  nuclear  weapons 
In  so  many  hands,  in  the  hands  of  countries 
large  and  small,  stable  and  unstable,  re- 
sponsible and  Irresponsible,  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  There  would  be  no 
rest  for  anyone  then,  no  stability,  no  real 
security,  and  no  chance  of  effective  disarma- 
ment There  would  only  be  the  increased 
chance  of  accidental  war  and  Increased 
necessity  for  the  great  powers  to  Involve 
themselvee  in  what  otherwise  would  be  local 
conflicts. 

President  Johnson,  in  1965,  called 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation  the  "grav- 
est of  all  unresolved  human  issues." 

Thus,  U.S.  policy  on  nuclear  weapons 
spread  has  not  been  and  should  not  now 
be  a  partisan  issue.  It  achieved  its  first 
real  impetus  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  this  forward  motion 
has  been  carried  on  since  then  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Neither  have  the  negotiations  In  pur- 
suit of  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty  been  a 
bilateral  matter  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Because 
some  have  suggested  we  have  been  ignor- 
ing our  NATO  allies  in  this  negotiating 
process,  I,  as  an  adviser  to  the  Geneva 
Conference,  asked  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  for  information  bearing  on  this 
charge.  The  account  I  received  indicates 
extensive  NATO  consideration  and  In- 
volvement. 

Still  missing  from  the  draft  proposed 
at  Greneva  today  and  still  left  to  be  nego- 
tiated is  the  article  on  safeguards.  In  my 
opinion  these  must  be  negotiated  and 
approved  liefore  final  action  is  taken. 
TTie  Soviet  Union  opposes  the  European 
Common       Market — EURATOM— safe- 
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guards  Instead  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  system  on  the 
grounds  that  EURATOM  inspection 
amounts  to  self-policing.  Some  of  the 
Common  Market  countries  want  their 
system  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
treaty. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  that  im- 
passe can  be  broken  soon.  The  serious 
differences  that  have  been  resolved 
augur  well  for  agreement  and  I  applaud 
the  progress  made  in  Geneva  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
memorandum  I  have  received  from  the 
Arms  Control  Agency,  "Draft  Treaty  on 
the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons," dated  August  24,  1967,  a  memo- 
randum entitled  "Background  on  Draft 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,"  and  a  state- 
ment by  William  C.  Foster,  representa- 
tive to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoNiTioLirniATioN  Tkeatt  Negotiations  and 
NATO 
The  North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC)  was 
cloeely  consulted  on  the  submission  to  the 
Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference 
(ENDC)  of  the  original  U.S.  draft  treaty  to 
combat  nuclear  spread.  NAC  did  not  object 
to  lt«  submission  and  the  draft  was  presented 
In  August  of  1965.  The  Soviets  submitted 
their  draft  shortly  after  and  an  Impasse  In 
the  negotiations  existed  throughout  most  of 
1966.  By  mid-December  1966,  we  were  able 
to  submit  to  our  NATO  allies  new  draft  for- 
mulations of  the  main  parts  of  the  treaty 
that  we  thought  we  might  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  Sovleu  while  still  maintaining 
U.S.  and  NATO  security  objectives.  This  stage 
of  consultation  with  our  allies  continued 
through  January  and  early  February,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Dis- 
armament Conference  on  February  21. 

On  the  wake  of  these  consultations  with 
our  allies,  we  returned  to  Geneva  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  Conference  opening  on  the  21st. 
While  we  had  originally  hoped  to  complete 
the  negotiations  on  certain  points,  about 
which  we  had  fully  consulted  our  allies, 
with  the  Soviets  and  submit  them  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference,  the  Soviets 
objected  and  said  then  that  they  preferred 
to  wait  until  a  complete  treaty  draft  had 
been  worked  out  before  agreeing  to  table 
any  text.  The  most  Important  thing  still 
missing  was  an  article  governing  safeguards 
(discussed  below). 

The  ofBclal  negotiations  continued  at  the 
Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference, 
which  could  only  discuss  the  question  In  a 
general  way  since  no  new  draft  text  had 
been  Introduced  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster,  the  U.S.  Representative,  made 
a  tour  of  the  European  capitals — Bonn, 
Rome,  Bruuela,  and  the  Hague — which  had 
exprewed  a  special  Interest  to  consult  fur- 
ther In  the  light  of  the  above  developments. 
When  It  appeared  that  still  more  extensive 
consultations  would  be  necessary  before  a 
complete  text  could  be  submitted,  the  U.S. 
requested  a  six-weeks  recess  of  the  ENDC. 
The  recess  conunenced  on  March  22. 

After  further  extensive  consultations  with 
oxir  allies  In  Washington  and  other  capitals, 
and  In  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  we  ob- 
tained a  "green  light"  In  the  Council  on 
April  20  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  with  a  view  to  submitting  a  draft 
Jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
ENDC  reconvened  on  May  18. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  was  made  towards 
an  agreed  text  during  the  recess.  The  U.S. 
and  Its  allies  concurred  that  the  major  part 


of  the  text  which  was  agreed  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference,  leaving  the  un- 
agreed portions,  foremost  of  which  was  still 
ai;  article  on  safeguards,  for  further  nego- 
tiations between  the  U.S.  and  USSR.  We 
have  propoeed  this  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
currently  the  negotiations  are  being  directed 
towards  this  objective. 

The  safeguards  problem  arises  out  of  the 
existence  of  two  international  safeguards 
systems — one  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA)  at  Vienna,  and  the  other 
a  system  set  up  earlier  by  the  European 
Atomic  Community  (EURATOM)  of  the  six 
Common  Market  Countries.  The  IAEA  was 
established  as  a  result  of  a  proposal  in  former 
President  Elsenhower's  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
plan. 

While  it  had  always  been  US.  policy  to 
work  towards  a  single,  world-wide  system  of 
safeguards,  the  Common  Market  countries 
are  reluctant  to  abandon  their  safeguards 
system  in  favor  of  IAEA  because  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  they  feel  this  would  have 
on  progress  towards  European  unity.  More- 
over, the  U.S.  considers  the  EURATOM  safe- 
guarding system  as  effective. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  agreeable  to  manda- 
tory safeguards  on  the  non-nuclear  signa- 
tories of  the  treaty,  but  believes  those  safe- 
guards should  be  administered  by  the 
Vienna  agency.  Prom  the  outset  they  have 
opposed  the  idea  that  the  EURATOM  sys- 
tem is  equivalent  to  IAEA,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  amounts  to  self-policing. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  work  out 
a  solution  satisfactory  to  our  NATO  allies  In 
EURATOM  and,  at  the  same  time,  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  One  suggestion  for  a 
comproml.se  position  to  maintain  a  safe- 
guards clause  in  the  treaty,  which  has  been 
made  by  some.  Involves  an  arrangement 
which  would  preserve  the  safeguarding  func- 
tion of  the  regional  EURATOM  system  as 
long  as  the  IAEA  could  verify  this  safe- 
guarding function  as  effective. 

Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Parties  to  the 
Treaty." 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  uf>on  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  conseqxient  need  to  make  every 
effort  to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war 
and  to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  secu- 
rity of  peoples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war, 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  Eigreement  on  the 
prevention  of  wider  dissemination  of  nu- 
clear weajxjns. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities. 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  by  use  of  Instruments 
and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
pwlnts, 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, including  any  technological  by-prod- 
ucts which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear- 
weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  Parties  to 
the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non- 
nuclear-weapon  States. 

Convinced  that  In  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 


exchange  of  scientific  Information  for,  and 
to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  States  to,  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful   purposes. 

Declaring  their  Intention  that  p>otentlal 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  should  be  available 
through  appropriate  International  proce- 
dures to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  on  a  non-discrlmlnatory  basis 
and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the 
exploislve  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and   development. 

Declaring  their  Intention  to  achieve  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  Interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between  States  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  International  control. 

Noting  that  nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects 
the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  conclude 
regional  treaties  In  order  to  assure  the  total 
absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respec- 
tive territories. 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

Each  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly;  and  not  In  any  way  to 
assist,  encourage,  or  induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons 
or  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE  n 

Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive  the 
transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  Indirectly;  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  In 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE  ni 

(International  Control) 

ARTICLE  IV 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  Interpreted 
as  affecting  the  Inalienable  right  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination 
and  In  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of 
this  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Parties 
to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  information  for,  and  to  contribute  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  States  to,  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depository  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate It  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  There- 
upon, if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty   must 
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be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  Including  the 
votes  of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on 
the  date  the  amendment  Is  circulated,  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties, 
including  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the 
date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are 
being  realized. 

AKTTCLE    VI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rat- 
ification and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 

be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of , 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  States 

signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  other 

States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  the  de- 
posit of  their  instruments  of  ratification. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear- 
weapon  State  is  one  which  has  manufac- 
tured and  exploded  weapon  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  device  prior  to  January  1,  1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
It  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  ^nd  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  a  conference 
or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   Vn 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such 
notice  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  It  regards  as  having 
jeopardized  Its  supreme  interests. 

AKTICLE  vin 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the 
Governments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in at this day 

of ,  — , 


Backgrottkdek  on  Draft  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  August  24,  1967 

The  draft  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
tabled  at  Geneva  today  is  comprised  of  a 
preamble  and  eight  articles. 

The  draft  was  worked  out  between  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  consultation  with  their 
allies.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  co-chairmen  for  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  the  ENDC  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  governments.  Its  tabling 
allows  the  other  participants  in  the  con- 
ference, Including  eight  non-aligned  nations, 
to  Join  in  working  out  a  final  treaty  draft 
which  can  then  be  put  before  other  govern- 
ments, probably  at  the  coming  UN  General 
Assembly. 

The  central  core  of  the  draft  lies  In  Arti- 
cles I  and  II.  Essentially,  they  would  bind 
nuclear  weapon  powers  not  to  transfer  nu- 
clear weapons  to  non-nuclear-weapon  powers, 
and  the  latter  not  to  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  nuclear  weapons.  These  under- 
takings also  apply  to  "other  nuclear  explosive 
devices",  which  would  be  prohibited  because 
they  and  the  technology  of  their  development 
are  essentially  indistinguishable  from  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  treaty  deals  with  what  Is  prohibited, 
not  what  Is  permitted.  Thus  Articles  I  and 
II  prohibit  any  arrangement  Involving  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  indirectly. 
But  the  treaty  does  not,  for  example,  pre- 
vent NATO  consultation  and  planning  for  its 
nuclear  defense  or  the  permanent  NATO 
committee  established  for  this  purpose  since 
no  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  devices  is 
involved. 

The  preamble  declares  the  Intent  of  signa- 
tories to  work  for  other  measures  to  halt  a 
nuclear  arms  race,  supports  the  principle  of 
regional  nuclear  free  zones,  and  expresses  the 
intention  to  share  potential  benefits  of  peace- 
ful explosions  without  discrimination  and  to 
seek  reduction  of  the  intruslveness  of  physi- 
cal Inspection  through  development  of  auto- 
mated safeguELTds. 

Article  ni,  on  safeguards,  is  left  blank  in 
the  draft,  because  all  the  points  at  issue  have 
not  been  resolved  In  the  past  several  months 
of  discussions.  However,  the  area  of  agree- 
ment on  the  treaty  as  a  whole  is  so  great 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
believe  the  present  draft  should  be  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  conference, 
while  the  co-chairmen  continue  to  seek  an 
acceptable  formulation  on  safeguards. 

Presently  there  are  two  International  sys- 
tems of  safeguards,  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  of 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EURATOM).  While  the  United  States  has 
followed  a  policy  of  seeking  a  worldwide  safe- 
guards system,  It  realizes  that  EURATOM 
countries  wish  to  maintain  the  safeguards 
system  they  have  already  established,  which 
they  view  as  an  important  element  of  prog- 
ress towards  European  unity.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  believes  the  treaty  should 
include  effective,  mandatory  safeguards  ad- 
ministered on  a  worldwide  basis  in  a  way 
that  takes  existing  EURATOM  safeguards 
into  account. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  that  the  treaty 
should  Include  mandatory  safeguards,  ad- 
ministered by  the  IAEA,  on  all  non-nuclear 
parties.  For  treaty  purposes  the  Soviets  con- 
sider administration  of  safeguards  by 
EURATOM  to  be  "self-Inspection",  I.e.  allies 
checking  on  allies. 

Article  IV  would  assure  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  that  the  treaty  would  not  Im- 
pede peaceful  nuclear  developments,  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  participants  to  exchange 
information  and  contribute,  alone  or  in  co- 
operation with  others,  to  further  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  applications.  Such  national 
development  and  International  cooperation 
applies  to  research,  production  and  use  as 


well    as    to    Information,    equipment    and 
materials. 

Article  V  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
amendments,  which  would  require  a  major- 
ity vote,  Including  those  of  all  parties  having 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  parties  who  are 
members  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  at 
the  time  the  amendment  Is  considered.  This 
clause  Is  designed  to  ensure  that  amend- 
ments desired  by  the  majority  have  a  fair 
chance  of  adoption  while  at  the  same  time 
preventing  amendments  lacking  wide  sup- 
port among  countries  having  advanced  peace- 
ful nuclear  programs. 

Article  V  also  provides  for  a  review  of  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  after  five  years,  pro- 
viding non-weapon  states  a  forum  to  express 
any  dissatisfaction  they  feel  with  progress 
toward  disarmament. 

Article  VI  deals  with  signatures  and  entry 
Into  force,  in  language  comparable  to  that  of 
the  existing  limited  test  ban  treaty.  The 
number  of  signatures  to  be  required  to  bring 
the  treaty  Into  force  has  not  been  decided. 
The  United  States  has  no  specific  view  on 
this  matter,  but  believes  the  nvunber  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  treaty  to  start 
achieving  Its  purpose  as  soon  as  It  enters  Into 
force. 

Article  VI  defines  nuclear-weapon  powers 
as  those  possessing  such  weapons  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967.  This  date  was  chosen  to  freeze 
the  number  at  the  present  five,  by  preventing 
other  states  from  achieving  the  status  of  a 
nuclear-weapKjn  state  under  the  treaty  be- 
fore they  sign  It. 

Article  VII  stipulates  that  the  duration  of 
the  treaty  shall  be  unlimited  In  order  to  In- 
spire confidence  and  establish  a  firm  basis 
for  other  arms  control  measures.  A  treaty 
limited  to  a  specific  number  of  years,  as  some 
have  advocated,  would  tend  to  create  a 
"countdown"  atmosphere,  leading  to  pres- 
sures for  conducting  clandestine  prepara- 
tions for  a  weapons  program  when  the 
treaty  expired. 

Article  VIII  provides  simply  that  the  ofB- 
clal languages  of  the  United  Nations,  Eng- 
lish. Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
shall  be  the  languages  of  the  treaty,  and  all 
language  versions  shall  be  equally  authentic. 

The  reason  Articles  I  and  n  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  "nuclear  explosive  devices"  as  well 
as  weapons  Is  that  these  devices  are  techni- 
cally Indistinguishable  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons; hence,  to  permit  them  would  leave  a 
loophole  as  large  as  the  treaty  Itself.  Actually, 
research  on  such  nuclear  explosions,  which 
could  In  theory  be  used  for  earthmoving. 
mining,  etc.,  Is  still  In  an  early  stage,  and  the 
feasibility  of  such  applications  has  not  yet 
been  established.  On  March  21,  1967,  U.S. 
Delegate  William  C.  Foster  at  Geneva  pro- 
posed that,  If  and  when  such  explosions  be- 
come feasible  and  are  consistent  with  test 
ban  limitations,  they  be  made  available  to 
all  states  by  those  states  which  possess  nu- 
clear weapons. 

No  concrete  plan  has  yet  been  worked  out 
for  the  provision  of  such  a  "detonation  serv- 
ice" for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The 
U.S.  position  on  such  an  arrangement,  set 
forth  in  Geneva  statements  of  March  21  and 
June  8  Is  (1)  that  the  detonation  should  be 
under  appropriate  International  observation, 
with  the  nuclear  device  remaining  under  the 
custody  of  the  performing  state,  (2)  that 
there  should  be  an  International  body  to 
which  non-nuclear  states  could  direct  their 
requests  for  such  service,  and  (3)  that  the 
cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and 
should  exclude  the  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  treaty 
would  promote  the  security  of  all  states  by 
reducing  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  The 
problem  of  additional  security  assurances, 
which  is  of  concern  to  some  non-aligned 
countries,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  is  a 
matter  which,  because  of  Its  complexity  and 
the  divergent  interests  of  the  countries  con- 
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cemed,  cannot  be  dealt  witb  In  the  treaty  It- 
self. The  U.S.  and  Soviet  co-chairmen  will 
explore  this  problem  further.  Including  the 
possibility  of  action  that  can  be  taken  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  are  expected  to 
present  recommendations  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  course  of  the  Committees  consider- 
ation of  the  draft  treaty. 

Statement  by  William  C.  Foster.  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative TO  THE  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment CoNrrp.ENCE  (ENDC)  at  the  325th 
Plenaht  Msetinc  in  Geneva,  August  24, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  milestone  on  the 
path  toward  achievement  of  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  Is  marked  today. 

An  Important  Initial  milestone  was  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  Irish  Resolution 
In  1961  (UNGA  Res.  1665).  Public  debate, 
here  and  In  New  York,  private  negotiations 
and  additional  action  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission 
followed  in  the  succeeding  years. 

1963  was  marked  by  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  concrete  treaty  texts,  by  the  submis- 
sion of  an  eight-nation  joint  memorandum 
on  non-proliferation,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2028.  As  a  re- 
sult, multilateral  negotiations  in  this  com- 
mittee and  in  the  General  Assembly  took  on 
new  meaning. 

Given  this  new  direction  and  impetus,  the 
1966  negotiations  In  this  Committee  suc- 
ceeded in  Identifying  with  greater  clarity  the 
major  obstacles  to  agreement.  At  the  end  of 
the  ENDC  session  that  year  the  eight-nation 
joint  memorandum  made  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"The  eight  delegations  regret  that  It  has 
not  BO  far  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
They  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  danger  in- 
herent In  a  situation  without  an  agreement 
that  prevents  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  view  with  apprehension  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  situation  may  lead  not 
only  to  an  Increase  of  nuclear  arsenals  and 
to  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the 
world,  but  also  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  nuclear  weapon  Powers,  thus  aggravating 
the  tensions  between  States  and  the  risk  of 
nuclear   war. 

"The  eight  delegations  are  aware  that  a 
main  obstacle  to  an  agreement  has  so  far 
been  constituted  by  differences  concerning 
nucleair  armaments  within  alliances,  a  prob- 
lem mainly  discussed  between  the  major 
Powers  and  their  allies." 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  conclusion  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  Is  within  reach.  The 
members  of  this  Committee,  all  of  whom 
helped  bring  the  negotiations  to  this  point, 
share  In  the  achievement  we  mark  today.  As 
will  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  draft.  It  is  based  up>on  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  joint  memoranda  and 
Resolution  2028. 

The  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  we  are 
presenting  today  is  a  recommendation  for 
discussion  and  negotiation  In  the  ENDC  and 
for  the  consideration  of  all  governments.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  over  it.  We  have 
sought  to  take  Into  account  the  Interests  of 
all  potential  adherents.  This  draft  reflects 
constructive  suggestions  made  by  other  dele- 
gations here  and  by  other  governments.  We 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  governments  to 
be  committed  to  this  draft  at  this  point  since 
all  governments  would  want  to  be  able  to 
consider  Improvements  which  might  be  sug- 
gested here. 

We  recognize  the  interest  of  governments 
not  represented  on  this  Committee  to  have 
their  views  on  the  non-proUferation  treaty 
draft  made  known  during  this  next  and 
crucial  stage  In  the  elaboration  of  the  treaty. 
A  procedure  already  exists  for  the  circula- 
tion within  the  Committee  of  the  views  of 
non-memben. 


Let  me  now  present  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  draft. 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
nuclear-weapon  states.  First,  they  cannot 
transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over 
them,  to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  Second, 
they  cannot  assist  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  Third,  these  prohibitions 
are  applicable  not  only  to  nuclear  weapons 
but  also  to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  is  the  ob- 
verse of  Article  I.  First,  such  states  cannot 
receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  from  any  transferer  what- 
soever. Second,  they  cannot  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  or 
seek  or  receive  assistance  for  such  manu- 
facture. Third,  these  proliibitions  are  appli- 
cable not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

We  have  already  made  clear  the  reasons 
for  including  such  devices  in  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  treaty.  These  devices  could  be 
used  as  nuclear  weapons  and  the  technology 
for  miking  them  is  essentially  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
beacfits  which  may  some  day  be  realized 
from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses should  be  available  to  the  ion-nuclear 
states.  In  his  :  .  :sage  of  February  21  to  the 
ENDC,  President  Johnson  stated,  and  I 
quote,  "The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
make  r.vailabie  nuclear  explosive  services  for 
peaceful  purposes  on  a  non-diEcrimlnatory 
basis  under  appropriate  International  safe- 
guards. We  are  prepared  to  join  other  nu- 
clear states  in  a  commitment  to  do  this." 
My  delegation  has  elaborated  on  this  pro- 
posal in  interventions  at  our  295th  and  303rd 
meetings. 

We  are  pleased  that  tlic  Preamble  of  the 
draft  non-proliferation  treaty  contains  a 
forthright  provision  on  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. It  states  and  I  quote,  "Potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  application*  of 
nuclear  explosions  should  be  available 
through  appropriate  mternational  pro- 
cedures to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  on 
a  non-discriminatory  b.isis  and  the  charge 
to  such  parties  for  the  explosive  devices 
used  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude 
any  charge  for  research  and  development." 

Article  III,  the  safeguards  article,  has  been 
left  blank  although  there  are  several  refer- 
ences to  safeguards  in  the  Preamble.  The 
Article  is  blank  because  the  Ca-chalrmen 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out  a  formula 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  states  which 
wish  to  support  this  treaty.  The  Co-chairmen 
are  continuing  their  consultations  with  a 
view  to  drafting  an  agreed  text  for  this  Ar- 
ticle. In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  ENDC 
plenary  discussion  will  focus  on  the  provi- 
sions which  have  been  submitted  today  with 
the  safeguards  discussion  being  deferred  for 
the  time  being  while  the  Co-chairmen  work 
on  the  problem. 

Article  IV  results  from  many  suggestions 
by  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  that  the 
treaty  contain  an  article  on  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Indeed,  the  idea  for  such 
an  article  was  originally  derived  from  the 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  Mexico.  The  article  de- 
scribes two  recognized  rights  of  parties  with 
respect  to  peaceful  uses.  First,  it  makes  clear 
that  nothing  in  the  treaty  draft  interferes 
with  the  right  of  the  parties  to  develop  their 
research,  production  a,id  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  compliance 
with  Articles  I  and  II.  which,  of  courfe,  In- 
clude provisions  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  Second,  It  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
parties  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  information  for,  and  to  con- 
tribute alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
states  to,  the  further  development  of  the  ap- 
piioations  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. These  two  rights  are  specific  elabora- 


tions of  the  principle,  stated  In  the  Preamble, 
"That  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  technology  ....  stiould  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  parlies, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nucle.ir- 
weapon  states."  As  the  I»reamble  also  makes 
clear,  this  principle  includes  not  only  mod- 
ern reactor  technology  and  the  like,  but  "any 
technological  by-products  which  may  be 
derived  by  nuclear-weapon  states  from  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices." 

These  provisions  make  clear  that  the  treaty 
would  promote,  not  discourage,  national  de- 
velopment and  International  coopieration 
with  respect  to  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  This  applies  to  research,  pro- 
duction and  use  as  well  as  to  information, 
equipment  and  materials. 

Article  V  deals  with  amendments  and  re- 
view. Paragraph  1  states  how  amendments 
may  be  initiated  and  is  derived  from  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Paragraph  2  describes  how 
amendments  enter  into  force. 

It  provides  that  an  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  parties  who 
are  members  of  tlie  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  lost  paragraph  of  Article  V  provides  for 
a  conference  after  five  years  to  review  the 
treaty's  operation  with  a  view  to  assuring 
that  its  purposes  and  provisioiLs  are  being 
realized.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  non-nuclear  and  nuclear-weapon  states 
alike  to  assess  whether  the  treaty  is  accom- 
plishing its  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  also  its 
purposes  of  easing  International  tensions 
and  facilitating  agreement  on  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  on  disarmament. 
The  review  conference  Is  thus  relevant  to 
the  question  of  further  measures  of  dis- 
armament, a  question  which  has  been  of  such 
interest  to  many  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  draft  also  contains  preambular  pro- 
visions on  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In- 
cluding a  declaration  of  Intention  to  achieve 
a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  "declaration  of  in- 
tention" form  was  of  course  suggested  In  the 
eight-nation  joint  memorandum  on  non-pro- 
liferation of  last  August.  In  a  similar  vein,  a 
later  preambular  paragraph  calls  for  the 
cessation  of  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  vehicles  from  national  arsenals,  pur- 
suant to  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  In- 
ternational control. 

These  preambular  provisions  state  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty.  Steps  toward  achievement 
of  these  purposes  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
review  conference  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Thus,  while  no  specific  obligation  for  nuclear 
disarmament  would  appear,  the  preambular 
provisions  combined  with  the  review  para- 
graph In  Article  V  would  provide  the  most 
realistic  approach  to  this  problem. 

We  share  the  general  desire  for  early  prog- 
ress to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  reducing  and  ultimately 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  from  national 
arsenals.  The  United  States  has  proposed, 
and  will  continue  to  pursue,  various  meas- 
ures to  achieve  these  objectives.  But  we  all 
know  why  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  In- 
corporate specific  obligations  to  this  end  in 
the  treaty  Itself.  The  differences  that  have 
prevented  agreement  on  these  measures  have 
not  as  yet  been  resolved.  Any  attempt  to  in- 
corporate specific  nuclear  arms  limitation  ob- 
ligations In  the  treaty  would  Inevitably  also 
Inject  these  differences  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  Itself  and  could  only  jeop- 
ardize its  prospects. 

Let  us  therefore  agree  to  pursue  these 
nuclear  arms  limitations  measures  with  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  and,  I  would  hope, 
in  a  spirit  of  greater  cooperation.  Let  us  also 
all  agree  that  this  treaty  must  be  regarded 
as  a  step  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
other  necessary  measures.  We  are  convinced 
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that  the  treaty  will  create  a  more  favorable 
environment  for  agreement  on  them.  That 
is  why  we  believe  we  must  concentrate  now 
on  ways  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  and  avoid  actions  which 
would  delay  or  jeopardize  It.  The  situation 
requires  that  our  efforts  be  focused  on 
achieving  a  realistic  agreement  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Article  VI  contains  signature  and  entry 
into  force  provisions  derived  from  those  of 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  would  require  that 
a  certain  number  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  In  addition  to  the  nuclear-weapon  sig- 
natories would  have  to  ratify  before  the 
treaty  would  enter  Into  force.  We  have  not 
expressed  a  view  on  the  precise  number.  The 
United  States  believes  it  should  be  sufll- 
clently  large  so  that  the  treaty  will  begin  to 
achieve  its  purposes  when  It  enters  Into  force. 

Article  VII  states  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
of  unlimited  duration.  It  contains  a  with- 
drawal clause  similar  to  that  of  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  with  one  significant  improve- 
ment. The  notice  of  withdrawal,  together 
with  a  statement  of  reasons  therefor,  would 
be  submitted  to  the  UN  Security  Council  as 
well  as  to  the  parties.  The  withdrawal  pro- 
vision is  central  to  this  treaty.  States  will 
adhere  to  the  treaty  if  they  believe  It  Is 
consistent  with  their  security  Interests. 
Under  the  proposed  clause,  a  party  can  cease 
to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  If  It  decides  that 
ita  supreme  Interests  have  been  jeopardized 
by  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  treaty. 

Article  vm  provides  depositary  procedures 
for  the  treaty  text.  It  also  states  that  the 
treaty  will  be  equally  authentic  In  each  of 
the  five  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  recognize  that  the  problem  of  security 
assvtrances,  which  is  of  concern  to  some 
non-aligned  countries,  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  United  States  maintains  the  view 
that  this  is  a  matter  which,  because  of  its 
complexity  and  the  divergent  Interests  in- 
volved, cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  treaty 
itself.  We  are,  however,  exploring  various 
possible  solutions,  including  action  which 
oould  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security.  We  expect 
that  the  Co-chairmen  will  be  exploring  this 
problem  further  with  a  view  to  presenting 
recommendations  to  this  Committee  in  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  draft  presented  today 
leads  to  a  generally  accepted  treaty,  oxu  gen- 
eration will  pass  on  a  gift  to  future  gener- 
ations. Such  a  treaty  will  lessen  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  It  will  stimulate  widespread, 
peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy.  It 
will  Improve  the  chance  for  nuclear  disarm- 
ament. It  will  help  reduce  tensions.  Like  the 
test  ban  and  outer  space  treaties,  It  will  con- 
stitute a  major  step  toward  a  more  peaceful 
world.  It  will  be  a  treaty  for  all  of  us — but 
most  of  all  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  safety  of  man- 
kind requires  prompt  action  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  do  so  now  awaits  us.  Let  us 
seize  this  opportunity  while  we  can. 


ENCOURAGING  RURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing migration  of  people  from  our 
farms  and  small  towns  threatens  the 
existence  of  many  of  our  rural  communi- 
ties. This  is  not  only  bad  for  rural  Amer- 
ica but  it  also  serves  to  compound  the 
gigantic  problems  of  the  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

If  we  could  better  control  and  slow 
down   this   rural   to   urban   migration, 


significant  economic  and  social  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  the  migration  trend  is  to  be  altered, 
it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
greatly  expand  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  economic  opportunities  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  am  confident  that  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1967,  recently  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Harris  and  myself 
and  cosponsored  by  28  other  Senators,  if 
enacted,  would  be  a  significant  step  to- 
ward achieving  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  September  1967  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal  succinctly  identifies  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  problems  of 
urban  and  rural  America  and  cogently 
argues  that  expanded  economic  opportu- 
nities in  rural  areas  would  significantly 
contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  many  of 
the  problems  which  now  plague  both 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remedy   for  Both  Farm   and  City 

This  summer  we  have  seen  twin  economic 
and  social  problems  across  the  nation.  One 
Is  too-low  farm  income,  which  basically 
stems  from  the  fact  that  more  people  are 
trying  to  make  a  good  living  at  farming  than 
can  do  It.  The  other  Is  the  riots  In  the  cities 
and  other  troubles  that  happen  from  herd- 
ing too  many  people  Into  too-small  space. 

The  problems  are  "twin"  because  both 
would  benefit  from  the  same  basic  remedy: 
we  need  the  jobs,  and  the  education  to  pro- 
vide skilled  workers  for  them,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  people  to  live  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. We  need  to  stem  the  flow  of  people  into 
big  cities  already  unable  to  cope  with  the 
hordes  they  have. 

To  speed  up  the  availability  of  more  jobs 
In  non-metropolitan  America  we  need  more 
tax  Incentives  to  businesses  that  choose  to 
set  up  shop  there.  Many  a  community  is  al- 
ready offering  such  and  we  hope  more 
will.  To  these  might  be  added  tax  Incentives 
by  the  states  and  federal  government.  And 
with  this  must  go  Improvements  by  the  com- 
munities that  wish  to  become  prospective 
locations,  to  make  themselves  into  attrac- 
tive places  where  bvislnesses  and  their  em- 
ployes will  want  to  live  and  work.  That  In- 
cludes such  things  as  good  schools,  health 
services,  libraries,  active  churches,  recreation 
facilities,  etc. — things  that  the  people  al- 
ready living  there  should  have  anyhow. 

If  you  think  all  this  pretty  dreamy,  we  sub- 
mit that  it  is  a  more  practical  remedy  for 
the  long-run  than  most  of  the  Instant 
answers  we  are  presently  trying  to  think  up 
to  meet  the  urgent  problems  of  both  farms 
and  cities.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  tax-in- 
centive legislation  through  state  legislatures 
and  Congress.  Big  cities  would  oppose  It.  But 
the  program  need  not  Involve  moving  estab- 
lishments now  operating,  only  new  busi- 
nesses or  additional  plants.  More  difficult 
Ideas  than  this  have  been  made  Into  law. 

The  most  promising  long-range  solution  to 
the  "farm  problem"  Is  more  off-farm  jobs  In 
rural  America.  Such  jobs  would '  let  those 
farmers  who  want  to,  or  have  to,  leave  farm- 
ing, part  way  or  all  the  way,  do  so.  They 
might  well  make  more  money,  and  so  would 
the  farmers  who  would  be  left.  Meanwhile 
all  of  them  could  continue  to  live  where 
they  do  now,  or  not  far  away.  How  much  bet- 
ter for  them  than  to  move  as  strangers  to 
South  Chicago,  South  Philadelphia,  or  South 
Big  City  anywhere  I 

The  big  cities  would  benefit,  too.  They 
might  begin  to  solve  their  problems  of  crime. 


traffic,  wretched  housing,  slums  and  ghettos. 
How  much  better  off  Detroit  would  have  been 
if  the  people  who  swarmed  in  from  rural  com- 
munities had  been  able  to  find  jobs,  and  the 
vocational  education  to  go  with  them,  where 
they  came  from. 

It's  no  wonder  big  cities  have  riots.  It  Is 
simply  abnormal  for  so  many  people  to  live 
atop  one  another  in  so  little  space,  like  ants 
in  an  ant  hill.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  necessary 
In  this  day  of  rapid  transportation,  of  com- 
munications media  that  bring  the  best  of 
the  arts  that  the  cities  have  to  offer,  of 
branch  stores  of  the  biggest  emp>oria  of  large 
cities,  of  decentralized  health  and  education 
facilities.  The  Mayo  Clinic  Is  in  Rochester, 
Minn.  Many  universities  are  in  small  places, 
and  now  Community  Colleges  are  bringing 
higher  education  to  the  countryside. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  gain,  both 
economically  and  socially,  from  a  spread-out 
of  people  and  jobs.  It  would  be  sounder  of 
fibre  If  more  of  its  jjeople  had  a  little  elbow 
room,  access  to  the  ojien  country,  a  part  In 
community  affairs — In  short  a  normal  kind 
of  life. 

True,  this  would  bring  some  problems  to 
those  farm  neighborhoods  that  want  things 
to  stay  just  as  they  are.  But  change  there 
will  be,  and  the  smart  communities  vrtll  be 
those  that  guide  it  along  positive  lines. 

A  bill  recently  Introduced  in  the  UjS.  Sen- 
ate would  offer  federal  tax  incentives  to  any 
business  choosing  to  locate  In  those  areas 
of  rural  America  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  designate  as  "economically 
deficient."  That  would  be  a  start,  but  we 
suggest  making  such  benefits  available  any- 
where that  is  sufficiently  non-big  city. 

We're  rushing  about  these  days  trying  to 
think  up  mustard-plaster  answers  to  the 
emergencies  upwn  us.  While  we're  at  It,  why 
not  consider  the  real  long-range  remedy  for 
both  farm  and  city — which  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  Americans  to  live  out  over 
America? 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ASKS  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE AMERICAN  GROUP 
TO  OBSERVE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
ELECTIONS  AT  FIRSTHAND 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  a 
large  group  of  private  eyes  and  ears  on 
the  spot  in  South  Vietnam  to  observe  the 
coming  elections. 

President  Johnson,  at  the  request  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  has 
asked  a  representative  group  of  American 
leaders  to  visit  South  Vietnam  during 
the  campaign  and  elections  next  week. 

This  is  a  heartening  sign  from  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  a 
worthy  response  from  the  United  States. 
South  Vietnam  has  already  invited  the 
United  Nations  to  send  a  team  of  ob- 
servers for  the  election  and  has  opened 
all  secure  areas  to  the  world's  free  press. 

This  is  a  vital  demonstration  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  beleaguered  country. 

Surely,  the  representative  group  which 
President  Johnson  has  asked  to  go  to 
South  Vietnam  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
give  us  an  unbiased  and  objective  view 
of  just  what  is  happening. 

This  is  a  remarkable  thing  for  a  na- 
tion to  do  while  it  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle against  Communist  aggression. 

It  reflects  well  on  the  faith  of  Vietnam- 
ese people  in  their  own  abilities  to  build 
a  representative  and  democratic  national 
government. 

I  trust  that  this  move  will  quiet  those 
who  have  criticized  the  election  before 
it  has  taken  place. 
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President  Johnson  should  be  compli- 
mented on  his  choice  of  this  group. 

Let  us  not  expect  a  Utopia  to  result 
from  the  Vietnamese  elections.  After  all, 
America  has  Its  own  problems. 

But  we  cannot  overlook  the  dramatic 
step  which  South  Vietnam  has  now  taken 
to  open  its  election  process  to  the  world. 

I  compliment  both  the  President  and 
South  Vietnam  for  their  joint  efforts. 


MnJTARY  AID  TO  GOVERNMENT  OF 
GREECE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  following 
my  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  urging  that  there  be  no  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  junta 
which  is  presently  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece,  I  have  received  a 
niunber  of  communications  expressing 
support  for  my  stand. 

Because  I  believe  that  they  may  be  of 
Interest  to  readers  of  the  Congussiomal 
Rkcoro,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
few  of  the  conununlcations  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

PHn.ADELPHIA.    Pa., 

August  22,1967. 
Senator  JosKPH  Clahk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waih-tngton.  D.C.: 

Congratulations  for  your  most  farslgbted 
and  unequivocal  stand  on  the  issue  of  eco- 
nomic asalstance  to  the  Greek  dictators. 
Your  proposed  solution  of  Immediate  return 
to  the  existent  constitution  and  free  elec- 
tions Ls  the  only  one  guaranteed  tranquillity 
and  security  of  vested  Interest. 

Juutrs  lossiTiDES,  M.D. 


WTNJrrvrooB,  Pa., 

August  22. 1967. 
Senator  Joszph  Clabk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahtngton,  DC  : 

Congratulations  for  your  August  21  speech 
concerning   the   Greek  political  situation. 

NiCKOLAS  GO»».\TDAS, 

Professor,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


We  have  become  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  American  foreign  policy  since  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  but  "this  Is  the  last 
straw." 

The  United  States  has  given  its  consent  to 
a  military  coup  which  prevented  a  demo- 
cratic election  in  taking  place  and  elect  a 
competent,  effective  and  popularly  supported 
government,  a  government  which  has  as  Its 
head  people  whose  desire  is  to  see  that 
Greece  Join  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  accomplishing  this,  Greece  will  become 
more  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its 
industrlalizatlan  and  the  goods  that  the 
Americans  can  provide  for  the  emancipated 
Greeks.  In  doing  so  it  will  also  align  itself 
Ideologically  with  the  "West." 

Leaving  the  question  of  morality  aside, 
where  Is  the  logic  In  the  United  States  for- 
eign policy?  A  nation  of  suppressed  "have 
nots"  are  inclined  to  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  our  rival  states.  If  you  say  the  eight  mil- 
lion Greeks  do  not  matter,  what  about  the 
public  sentiment  that  this  situation  has 
provoked  In  closely  allied  countries? 

Please  for  the  benefit  oi  all,  help  restore 
democratic  government  in  Greece. 

I  Sincerely, 

Mrs.  James  C.  Strickland. 
Chicago,  Ili,., 
August  21,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton,  DC  : 

Congratulations  on  your  democratic  stand 
In  refusing  aid  to  Fascist  Greece. 

John  A.  Dauianos. 


Washingtow ,  D.C.. 

August  22, 1967. 

Hon.  JOSXPH  S.  CI.ARK. 

SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAJt  SnrATOR.'  I  Just  concluded  reading 
your  speech  In  the  Senate  entitled  "Democ- 
racy In  Greece".  Congratulations.  Let's  hope 
It  wUl  remove  the  blinders  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  this  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

gcorcs  c.  vodbnas. 

Washington.  Pa., 

August  20,  1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Thank  yon  foi  your  stand  on  Greece.  I  am 
with  you. 

John  Prrxis,  M.D. 

Miami,  Pla., 

August  18.1967. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  We  have  been  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  American  government 
to  withdraw  military  support  from  the  recent 
Oreek  military  government  and  thus  see  it 
decline.  Not  only  hasn't  this  been  done,  but 
Its  prospects  for  the  future  seem  nil. 


WiLMiNCTON,  Del. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark, 
US.  Senator  of  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  for  your  stand 
on  the  Greece  dictatorship.  The  XJS.  must  do 
everything  possible  to  restore  democracy  in 
Greece.  If  we  do  not  do  so  Greece  will  become 
fertile  ground  for  a  "Batista  to  be  replaced 
by  a  Castro  type  of  government."  The  major- 
ity of  the  Greek  people  appear  to  beUeve  that 
the  dictatorship  was  instigated  by  the  n.S. 
via  CIA.  We  must  dispel  such  thoughts  by 
helping  the  Greeks  to  find  the  road  to  democ- 
nxy  again.  Neither  the  Junta  nor  the  King 
appear  to  be  moving  in  this  direction  In  spite 
oif  what  they  say.  Let  us  move  while  we  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  N.  Yiannos. 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  21, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  and  thank  you  for  today's  speech  about 
Greece.  As  one  who  knows  Greece  well,  has 
written  books  and  articles  about  the  coun- 
try, and  has  Just  returned  from  a  night- 
mare summer  In  that  stricken  country,  I  am 
only  too  aware  of  the  vast  measure  of 
Ignorance  and  indifference  which  prevails 
in  our  governing  body  in  regard  to  Greece. 
Tour  understanding  m  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  situation  is  a  ray  of  hope  at  a  time 
when  It  Is  sorely  needed. 

I  can  only  hope  that  your  important  and 
urgent  words  will  reach  those  who  are  not 
as  yet  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  a  fascist 
government,  and  who  do  not  realize  how 
surely,  if  unconsciously,  the  Junta  is  play- 
ing right  Into  communist  hands,  so  that 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  any  commu- 
nist takeover  In  the  past,  a  desperate  people 
may  well  turn  to  drastic  pK>litical  leftist 
means  as  their  only  hope  of  resistance  and 
eventual  freedom.  Thank  you  for  so  elo- 
quently speaking  against  the  continuance 
of  the  present  madness  in  Greece. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edw.».rd  Fenton. 


Geneve, 
August  24, 1967. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
O.S.  Senate, 
Washington: 

Congratulations  yo\ir  statement  on  Greece 
stop  please  airmail  If  possible  full  text 
thank  you. 

Jean  Siotis, 

Professor. 

NEED   FOR   JOB-CREATING   INDUS- 
TRIES IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  month  ago,  proposed  legislation  was  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  provide  a  series 
of  tax  incentives  to  new  job-creating  in- 
dustries in  rural  areas.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation,  I  feel  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant approach  to  the  serious  crime 
and  riot  problems  in  metropolitan  slum 
areas. 

The  September  1967  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  Nation's  largest  farm  maga- 
zine, will  contain  an  editorial  in  sup- 
port of  this  general  idea,  which  is  a  long- 
range  remedy  to  the  most  important 
single  domestic  crisis  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Donald  O.  Cunnion,  the  director  of 
editorial  relations  for  the  Farm  Journal, 
has  brought  this  editorial  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  believe  it  deserves  the  widest 
possible  attention.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remzdt   for  Both   Farm   and   City 

This  summer  we  have  seen  twin  economic 
and  social  problems  across  the  nation.  One  Is 
too-low  farm  Income,  which  basically  stems 
from  the  fact  that  more  people  are  trying  to 
make  a  goo<'  living  at  farming  than  can  do 
It.  The  other  Is  the  riots  in  the  cities  and 
other  troubles  that  happen  from  herding  too 
many  people  Into  too-small  space. 

The  problems  are  "twin"  because  both 
would  benefit  from  the  same  basic  remedy: 
we  need  the  Jobs,  and  the  education  to  pro- 
vide skilled  ■wotk.eiB  for  them,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  people  to  live  In  rural  America. 
We  need  to  stem  the  flow  of  people  into  big 
cities  already  \inable  to  cope  with  the  hordes 
they  have. 

To  speed  up  the  availability  of  more  Jobs  In 
non -metropolitan  America  we  need  more  tax 
incentives  to  businesses  that  choose  to  set 
up  shop  there.  Many  a  community  Is  already 
offering  such  and  we  hope  more  will.  To  these 
might  be  added  tax  *ncentlves  by  the  states 
and  federal  government.  And  with  this  must 
go  Improvements  by  the  communities  that 
wish  to  become  prospective  locations,  to  make 
themselves  Into  attractive  places  where  busi- 
nesses and  their  employes  will  want  to  live 
and  work.  That  Includes  such  things  as  good 
schools,  health  services,  libraries,  active 
churches,  recreation  facilities,  etc. — things 
that  the  people  already  living  there  should 
have  anyhow. 

If  you  think  all  this  pretty  dreamy,  we 
submit  that  it  is  a  more  practical  remedy  for 
the  long-run  than  most  of  the  Instant  an- 
swers we  are  presently  trying  to  think  up  to 
meet  the  urgent  problems  of  both  farms  and 
cities.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  tax-incentive 
legislation  through  state  legislatures  and 
Congress.  Big  cities  would  oppose  it.  But  the 
program  need  not  Involve  moving  establish- 
ments now  operating,  only  new  businesses 
or  additional  plants.  More  difficult  Ideas  than 
this  have  been  made  into  law. 

The  most  promising  long-range  solution 
to  the  "farm  problem"  is  more  off-farm  Jobs 
In  rural  America.  Such  Jobs  would  let  those 
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farmers  Who  want  to,  or  have  to,  leave  farm- 
ing, part  way  or  all  the  way,  do  so.  They 
might  well  make  more  money,  and  so  would 
the  fanners  who  would  be  left.  Metuiwhlle  all 
of  them  could  continue  to  live  where  they  do 
now,  or  not  far  away.  How  much  better  for 
them  than  to  move  as  strangers  to  South 
Chicago,  South  Philadelphia,  or  South  Big 
City  anjrwhere! 

The  big  cities  would  benefit,  too.  They 
might  begin  to  solve  their  problems  of  crime, 
traffic,  wretched  housing,  slums  and  ghettos. 
How  much  better  off  Detroit  would  have  been 
if  the  people  who  swarmed  in  from  rural 
commtinities  had  been  able  to  find  Jobs,  and 
the  vocational  education  to  go  with  them, 
where  they  came  from. 

It's  no  wonder  big  cities  have  riots.  It  is 
simply  abnormal  for  so  many  people  to  live 
atop  one  another  in  so  little  space,  like 
ants  in  an  ant  hill.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  nec- 
essary in  this  day  of  rapid  transportation, 
of  communications  media  that  bring  the 
best  of  the  arts  that  the  cities  have  to  offer, 
of  branch  stores  of  the  biggest  emporla  of 
large  cities,  of  decentralized  health  and  edu- 
cation faculties.  The  Mayo  Clinic  Is  in  Ro- 
chester, Minn.  Many  universities  are  In  small 
places,  and  now  Community  Colleges  are 
bringing  higher  education  to  the  country- 
side. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  gain,  both 
economically  and  socially,  from  a  spread-out 
of  people  and  Jobs.  It  would  be  sounder  of 
fibre  if  more  of  its  people  had  a  little  elbow 
room,  access  to  the  open  country,  a  part  In 
community  affairs — In  short  a  normal  kind 
of  life. 

True,  this  would  bring  some  problems  to 
those  farm  neighborhoods  that  want  things 
to  stay  Just  as  they  are.  But  change  there 
will  be,  and  the  smart  communities  wUl  be 
those    that    guide    it    along    positive   lines. 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate would  offer  federal  tax  Incentives  to  any 
business  choosing  to  locate  in  those  areas  of 
rural  America  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  designate  as  "economically  de- 
ficient." That  would  be  a  start,  but  we  sug- 
gest making  such  benefits  available  any- 
where that  is  sufficiently  non-big  city. 

We're  rushing  about  these  days  trying  to 
think  up  mustard-plaster  answers  to  the 
emergencies  upon  us.  While  we're  at  It,  why 
not  consider  the  real  long-range  remedy  for 
both  farm  and  city — which  is  to  make  It  jjos- 
slble  for  more  Americans  to  live  out  over 
America? 


FALSE  ECONOMY  IN  THE  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  BUDGET 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 15  the  Evening  Star  published  an 
excellent  editorial  urging  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  vote  to 
appropriate  $450  million  this  year  for 
the  sewage  treatment  construction  grants 
program  as  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 

If  we  are  to  carry  on  the  enormous 
task  of  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  rivers 
and  streams,  the  Federal  Government 
must  live  up  to  its  commitment  to  the 
State  by  providing  the  full  authorization. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGS],  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  I  have 
urged  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
rectMnmend  the  full  $450  million.  We 
have  pledged  to  do  everything  possible 
to  insure  that  this  Federal  commitment 
is  fulfilled.  As  the  Star  editorial  points 
out,  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  kind  of 
false  economy  which  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  represents. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FALSE  Economy 

In  1966,  Congress  reacted  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  nation's  rivers  by  passing  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act.  Among  the 
act's  principal  features  was  the  authoriza- 
tion of  $450  million  In  federal  aid  for  munic- 
ipal sewage  treatment  facilities. 

The  purpose  In  offering  federal  matching 
funds  was  to  stimulate  the  states  to  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  construction  of 
plants.  And  the  concept  that  cities,  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  should  pool  their 
resources  in  tackling  what  is,  in  fact,  a  local, 
state  and  national  problem  was  a  sound  one. 

But  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  fork 
up  the  money,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  seem  to  be  about  to  snatch  away 
the  tempting  carrot  of  federal  participation. 

■nie  economy-conscious  administration, 
looking  for  trimmable  material  in  the  budget, 
sliced  the  authorization  roughly  in  half,  ask- 
ing for  a  $203  million  appropriation.  The 
House,  presumably  also  aware  that  rivers 
don't  vote,  went  along  with  the  administra- 
tion cut. 

The  matter  is  now  before  the  Senate's  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee.  We  would  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  sorry 
condition  of  so  many  of  the  nation's  once- 
beautifui  rivers  and  streams  before  they 
sharpen  their  own  budget-cutting  knives. 
If  the  fine  promise  of  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  Is  not  to  die  in  its  infancy, 
then  the  states  and  the  cltiee  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  federal  government  wUl  In- 
deed put  its  money  where  its  mouth  Is. 


SENATOR  NELSON  WORKS  FOR 
LOWER  DRUG  PRICES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  able  and  articulate  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  addressed 
the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Because 
his  remarks  that  night,  August  21,  deal 
with  the  high  cost  of  prescription  drugs — 
a  problem  for  which  he  does  not  blame 
the  pharmacist,  nor  do  I— I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  complete  text  of 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  which  he  sisked  his 
constituents  to  consider.  They  appear 
near  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  At 
this  time  I  will  comment  only  on  one. 

Senator  Nelson  proposes  that  a  drug 
compendium  be  established  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  compen- 
dium would  list  all  drugs  by  generic 
names,  with  cross-indexes  for  trade- 
name equivalents,  showing  side  effects, 
contradictions,  prices,  and  a  therapeutic 
index,  and  providing  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. He  believes  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  could  prepare  the 
compendium  in  cooperation  with  the 
drug  companies  of  our  Nation.  Such  a 
compendium  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  consumer,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  concern  and  his  suggestion. 
I  hope  the  Federal  Government  can  work 
closely  with  the  drug  industry  in  the 
preparation  of  this  long-overdue  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical  Association  Meet- 
ing, Green  Bat,  Wis.,  August  21.  1967 
The  pharmacists  of  Wisconsin  and  I  have 
many  common   interests  and  problems.  We 
are   both   seeking   some   common   objectives 
and  answers  to  common  questions.  And  we 
both  have  become  the  victims  of  misunder- 
standing and  misinformation. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  visit  with  the 
Wisconsin  pharmacists.  I  know  that  you  have 
a  vital  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  Senate 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  also  know  that 
Wisconsin  pharmacy  is  looked  upon  as  a 
leader  in  your  profession.  Our  School  of 
Pharmacy  at  the  University  heads  the  lists 
of  leading  schools  in  the  country;  our  Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical  Association  is  looked 
up>on  as  one  of  the  leading  state  professional 
societies;  our  Board  of  Pharmacy  is  one  of 
the  more  effective  among  the  states.  Many 
leaders  and  new  Ideas  In  your  profession  have 
come  from  Wisconsin. 

I  suppose  that  you  feel  as  if  everyone  is 
out  to  make  the  pharmacist  the  scapegoat 
for  the  high  cost  of  prescription  drugs.  I 
think  I  know  how  you  feel,  because  I  have 
also  become  the  brunt  of  a  lot  of  criticism 
fOT  daring  to  seek  answers  that  the  profes- 
sion of  pharmacy  and  others  have  sought  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Before  the  drug  hearings  began  In  the 
Senate  committee,  one  columnist  noted  that 
"great  cauldrons  of  money"  are  at  stake.  So 

I  expected  a  fierce  battle  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  at  the  very  outset. 

Even  though  there  has  been  a  tragic  cloud- 
ing of  the  real  Issues  by  drug  companies,  your 
professional  societies,  state  and  national,  are 
doing  a  splendid  job  of  putting  your  story 
across.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  had 
and  vrtll  continue  to  have  my  sympathetic 
understanding  and  assistance. 

The  American  public  must  be  made  aware 
that  there  are  two  components  to  the  cost 
of  pharmaceutical  services — the  cost  of  the 
professional  services  rendered  by  the  pharma- 
cist, and  the  cost  of  the  drugs  called  for  in 
the  prescription. 

At  the  present  time,  the  community  phar- 
macists are  being  blamed  for  both  cost  com- 
ponents, whereas  your  profession  is  really 
only  accountable  for  the  professional  serv- 
ice costs. 

I  am  surprised  by  the  great  amount  of  mis- 
understanding that  exists  on  this  very  basic 
point. 

In  practically  all  cases,  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  has  dealt  with  whole- 
sale costs — acquisition  costs  to  pharmacists. 
In  spite  of  what  you  may  have  heard,  no 
one  has  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
blame  the  pharmacists  for  high  drug  prices. 

II  some  members  of  the  public  have  this 
mistaken  impression,  the  committee  will  work 
all  the  harder  to  demonstrate  that  this  Is 
Just  not  80. 

I  have  been  surprised  by  the  great  mis- 
conception held  by  some  doctors,  pharma- 
cists, medical  associations  and  other  experts 
in  the  field. 

An  Oconomowoc  doctor  WTOte  me:  "I  ad- 
vise you  to  leave  medicine  to  those  who 
practice  It  and  Just  vote  as  do  others  in  your 
party." 

"We  pharmacists  end  up  getting  the  crit- 
icism," complained  a  Fox  Valley  constituent 
in  another  letter. 

Words  of  encouragement  came,  too.  A  re- 
tired pharmacist,  In  business  for  forty  years, 
wrote  me  from  a  small  northern  Wisconsin 
town.  He  said  that  he  knew  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  drug  distribution  was  a  mess  and  he 
wanted  me  to  find  out  why. 

I  have  visited  with  Dr.  William  Apple,  Ex- 
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ecutlve  Director  of  tbe  American  Pharma- 
ceutical ABaoclatlon,  and  wltb  your  own 
Executive  Director.  Dr.  Allen  DanleU.  I  think 
that  they  understand  and  support  tbe  ob- 
jectives of  the  hearings. 

I  can  easily  understand  tbe  reaction  of  the 
critics  who  wrote  me.  Newspaper,  TV  and 
radio  accounts  can  easily  distort  tbe  true 
picture. 

Tbe  extraordinarily  wealthy  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  Is  circulating 
propaganda  all  over  tbe  country  to  discredit 
tbe  bearings.  In  their  zeal  to  protect  their 
140  major  drug  company  members,  they  are 
trying  desperately  to  shift  the  blame  to  the 
little  fellow — the  community  pharmacist. 
They  are  bombarding  the  public  with  stories 
that  don't  tell  tbe  whole  truth.  They  have 
written  hundreds  of  doctors,  all  the  state 
medical  societies,  many  county  medical 
societies,  schools  of  pharmacy,  tbe  AMA,  and 
many  others,  asking  Individuals  and  groups 
to  deluge  the  committee  with  resolutions 
and  letters  of  protest. 

And  they  have  written  all  tbe  newspapers 
In  Wisconsin,  sent  In  TV  and  radio  announce- 
ments and  spots,  and  sent  letters  to  leading 
Wisconsin  businessmen  to  try  and  Intimi- 
date me. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  how 
much  money,  time  and  effort  was  spent  In 
Wisconsin  by  the  PMA  to  propagandize  the 
public.  I  wonder  if  they  spent  as  much  in 
other  states? 

Much  of  tbe  furor  exists  because  of  the 
great  disparity  existing  between  the  prices 
of  trade  name  and  generic  drugs.  A  single 
glance  at  tbe  drug  catalogs  will  show  differ- 
ences of  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  times. 

I  think  an  Appleton  pharmacist  identified 
the  crux  of  tbe  problem  better  than  any- 
one. In  a  letter  to  me,  he  said :  "Find  out  why 
one  drug,  regardless  of  trade  name  or  generic 
name,  from  tbe  same  supplier,  costs  the 
government  one  price,  the  hospital  a  differ- 
ent price,  and  the  little  retail  pharmacist  a 
higher  price." 

On  July  10,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  stated: 
"Some  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  would 
like  to  have  the  American  public  believe  that 
tbe  local  pharmacist  Is  tbe  villain  behind 
high  prescription  drug  prices.  Such  allega- 
tions are  totally  unfounded.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  blame  be  removed  from  the  much 
aligned  community  pharmacist  and  placed 
where  It  belongs,  right  at  tbe  front  door  of 
the  drug  manufacturers  themselves. 

"Tbe  fact  Is  that  the  pharmacists  are  as 
anxious  as  tbe  general  public  to  see  drug 
prices  reduced,"  I  concluded. 

About  that  time,  at  my  Invitation,  two 
very  distinguished  pharmacologists  testified 
before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Dr.  Harry  Williams,  professor  of  pharma- 
cology at  Emory  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Atlanta,  Oa.,  paused  In  the  midst  of 
his  recitation  about  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
drug  industry  to  tell  the  committee  that  he 
bad  no  information  which  would  indicate 
that  the  local  pharmacist  makes  an  exorbi- 
tant profit  on  his  operation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  he  went  on  to  say, 
"the  prescription  markup  in  today's  phar- 
macy Is  about  what  I  remember  from  my 
own  time  In  a  retail  pharmacy  in  1937.  Maybe 
It  is  a  little  less." 

Later  during  the  day's  session.  Dr.  Solomon 
Garb,  professor  of  pharmacology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  attacked  the  view  of  the 
drug  industry  and  some  doctors  that  generic 
prescribing  is  undesirable  because  It  places 
on  pharmacists  a  responsibility  they  are  not 
equipped  to  meet — that  of  choosing  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  Garb  insisted  that  all  the  pharmacists 
he  knew  were  both  ethical  and  competent, 
and  he  believed  that  they  could  be  relied 
upon  to  dispense  only  wholesome,  potent 
drugs. 

Dr.  Garb  concluded :  "I  cannot  understand 
why  a  pharmacist  should  be  considered  less 
competent  or  less  reliable  than  a  physician 


In  terms  of  choosing  reputable  manufactur- 
ers and  good  products." 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  contention 
of  these  two  eminent  experts. 

Dr.  Williams  concluded  his  testimony  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  most  generic  and  brand 
name  drugs.  He  urged  that  pharmacists 
"shop  around"  for  drugs.  This  would  force 
manufacturers'  prices  down  by  compelling 
brand  name  makers  to  compete  with  generic 
products,  he  added. 

Dr.  James  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration,  testified  before 
the  Committee  ten  days  ago.  He  said  that 
within  18  months,  through  Its  new  St.  Louis 
Research  and  Testing  Laboratory,  PDA  was 
going  to  do  chemical  and  clinical  testing 
of  the  top  selling  drugs.  Using  double  blind 
clinical  testing,  FDA  will  be  able  to  determine 
once  and  for  all  whether  generic  equivalency 
does  exist  in  the  more  Important  drugs. 

Dr.  Goddard  emphasized  that  tbe  chances 
are  excellent  that  most  generic  drugs  today 
are  effective  and  safe. 

He  said.  "You  don't  always  have  to  buy  a 
brand  name  product  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
a  drug  Is  good." 

Make  no  mistake  about  It — I  don't  want 
to  see  the  pharmacists  of  this  country  dis- 
pensing substandard  drugs  whatever  they 
are  called  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 
Quality  drugs  are  Important  to  you  and  to 
the  public.  This  concept  pervades  every  as- 
pect of  the   committee  hearings. 

Much  time  and  discussion  has  been  devot- 
ed to  the  subject.  We  are  asking  specific 
questions  on  quality  and  attempting  to  un- 
cover whatever  Information  there  is  on  the 
topic.  I  fuUy  realize  that  drug  effectiveness 
depends  upon  its  quality,  rather  than  what 
its  name  is  or  who  manufactures  it. 

On  June  12,  Dr.  William  Apple  addressed 
the  Pacific  Northwestern  Pharmaceutical 
Convention  and  Exposition. 

He  said  that  the  whole  generic  controversy 
could  have  been  avoided  twenty  to  forty 
years  ago  when  the  issue  first  began  to 
smoulder.  Industry,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  pharmacy  profession  should  have 
gotten  together  and  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility, be  said.  But  the  drug  industry  repre- 
sentatives had  too  large  a  vested  Interest. 
The  stakes  In  advertising  and  patented  prod- 
ucts run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Dr.  Apple  continued.  "...  our  first  con- 
cern Is  to  provide  sick  people  the  best 
quality  drugs  men  and  money  can  produce. 
If  we  had  accepted  this  premise,"  he  said, 
"we  simply  wouldn't  have  any  Inferior  ge- 
nerics or  Inferior  brand  name  drugs." 

Instead  the  battle  cry  by  the  drug  com- 
panies now  seems  to  be  that  you  can  identify 
a  good  drug  merely  by  looking  at  the  label 
on  the  bottle. 

The  fact  is.  and  this  was  re-substantlated 
by  Dr.  Goddard  again  last  week,  that  in  a 
4600  sample  survey  made  by  FDA  In  1966 
some  trade  name  drugs  and  some  generic 
drugs  both  showed  evidences  of  poor  quality; 
8.T"'  of  the  trade  name  and  7.7%  of  the 
generic  drugs  were  found  to  be  subpotent. 
Plenty  of  room  for  Improvement  exists  for 
manufacturers  of  both  kinds  In  maintaining 
higher  standards  of  workmanship. 

Other  actions  by  FDA  since  that  time 
have  resulted  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tablets  manufactured  by  ten  major  drug 
companies  being  recalled.  In  one  case  alone, 
over  one-half  billion  tablets  of  Librax.  man- 
ufactured by  Roche  Laboratories  were  re- 
called. FDA  rated  tbe  hazard  as  serious. 

This  last  June,  the  Medical  Letter,  a  pres- 
tigious and  widely  accepted  Journal,  devoted 
to  studying  drugs,  stated  that  after  extensive 
testing,  22  different  brands  of  prednisone 
are  available  on  the  market  which  are  of 
the  highest  quality  and  may  be  prescribed 
freely  with  confidence. 

The  Medical  Letter  states,  "There  is  noth- 
ing either  in  the  reports  of  clinical  trials 
or   In  the  experience  of  tbe  Afedical  Letter 


consultants  to  suggest  that  variations  In 
formulations  are  causing  any  problems  in 
patients." 

The  Letter  went  on  to  say  that,  "The  great 
price  spread  among  tablets  purchased  frorh 
different  pharmaceutical  companies  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  prescribing  by 
generic  names  and  specifying — at  least  for 
patients  of  limited  means — that  the  pre- 
scription be  filled  with  low-priced  predni- 
sone tablets." 

The  Letter  shows  graphically  that  prices 
vary  dramatically  from  a  high  of  $170.00  per 
thousand  tablets  to  as  low  as  $5.90 — whole- 
sale— per  thousand  tablets  for  an  equally 
safe  and  efficacious  drug. 

When  the  president  of  Sobering  was  con- 
fronted with  this  fact — ^hls  product  Is  the 
$170  one — he  could  not  deny  that  Merck's 
product  at  $22  per  thousand  was  equally  as 
good  or  that  Upjohn's  product  at  $22.50  was 
equally  as  safe.  He  did  not  deny  that  a 
great  many  other  brands  were  Just  as  good. 
He  had  no  clinical  proof  that  Metlcorten  was 
superior  to  any  other  brand.  He  couldn't 
substantiate  his  argument  that  Metlcorten 
was  better  because  doctors  prescribed  It 
more  often  than  any  other  brand,  which  he 
told  our  subcommittee.  Nor  did  he  dispute 
that  prednisone  at  $5.90 — wholesale — was  a 
good  drug. 

Is  this  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Metlcorten?  Or  is  it  testimony  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  1800,000,000  ($3,000  per  doc- 
tor) that  the  drug  companies  spend  every 
year  for  advertising.  And  this  doesn't  take 
into  account  the  promoting  done  by  the 
zealous   detail   man. 

The  president  of  Parke,  Davis  testified  that 
the  cost  of  making  prednisone  is  bO(  per  hun- 
dred tablets.  That  amounts  to  a  difference 
of  360070  between  cost  and  wholesale  price 
to  the  pharmacist. 

Scherlng  Is  a  research  oriented  company. 
But  so  is  Merck  and  Upjohn  and  a  great  many 
others.  Yet  Scherlng  bases  its  high  price  on 
their  cost  of  research. 

How  can  Scherlng  Justify  a  price  structure 
which  discriminates  unfairly  against  the 
American  pharmacist  and  the  American 
consumer? 

Even  though  Scherlng's  list  price  on  pred- 
nisone to  the  pharmacist  Is  $170  per  thou- 
sand, in  three  separate  bids  to  the  Defense 
Etepartment  over  a  12  month  period  ending 
in  1966.  they  quoted  prices  of  $8.20  and  $9.20 
per  thousand  tablets — a  difference  of  2000  ""o 
in  price  to  the  community  pharmacist. 

Scherlng  has  offered  prednisone  to  the  New 
York  City  Health  Administration  on  many 
occasions  at  prices  ranging  from  $10.00  to 
$17.00  per  thousand  tablets. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  price  of  predni- 
sone sold  In  this  country  Is  sometimes  two  to 
four  times  the  price  other  countries  pay  for 
the  identical   Scherlng  product. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  furnished 
the  committee  with  some  overseas  prices. 

Using  the  100  tablet  wholesale  U.S.  prices 
for  comparison  purposes,  Rome  buys  pred- 
nisone for  $12.20.  Mexico,  $12.26.  Australia 
$7.70,  Rio  de  Janeiro  $5.30,  and  Berne,  Switz- 
erland $4.37.  The  U.S.  price  Is  $17.90. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Scher- 
lng makes  a  profit  overseas  even  at  these 
rather  low  prices.  The  fact  is  that  competi- 
tion exists  there  which  forces  prices  down. 

The  committee  checked  on  the  prices  of 
the  drug  resperine.  CIBA  sells  their  product 
under  the  brand  name  Serpasil.  The  U.S. 
wholesale  price  Is  $39.50  per  1000  .25  milli- 
gram tablets.  The  State  Department  survey 
produced  overseas  prices  for  Serpasil  In  Bonn, 
Germany  of  $10.53.  $11.09  In  Berne  and  $11.20 
in  London.  We  pay  three  times  those  prices 
in  this  country. 

Thorazine,  a  drug  developed  in  France  by 
Rhone-Poulenc  is  licensed  for  sale  and  manu- 
facture In  the  U.S.  to  Smith,  Kline  and 
French.  It  is  sold  here  for  $6.06  for  100  .25 
milligram  tablets,  in  Paris  for  S1.08.  London 
for  $1.08,  and  $2.40  in  Bonn,  $2.40  In  Rome, 
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$2.53  In  Rlo.  $2.62  In  Teheran  and  $3.48  in 
Vienna.  Worse  yet,  aU  research  on  Thorazine 
was  done  by  the  French  company,  which  de- 
veloped it.  So  research  costs  cannot  be 
claimed  by  Smith,  Kline  and  French. 

What  conceivable  explanations  can  the 
drug  companies  have  to  defend  these  uncon- 
scionably high  prices  In  the  United  States? 

I  am  as  deeply  Interested  In  and  committed 
to  preserving  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  as  the  dominant  force  In  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services  as  you  are. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  In  July  that  the 
Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association 
went  on  record  as  "commending  the  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  for  expressions  of  Interest 
In  the  small  businessman's  problems."  It  Is 
that  kind  of  encouragement  which  Is  needed 
by  a  Senate  committee  or  any  group  which 
sets  out  to  make  any  kind  of  change. 

As  long  as  the  professionals  on  whose 
shoulders  we  have  placed  this  responsibility 
perform  the  Job  well,  there  should  be  no 
argim[i<;nt. 

A  high  official  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  Informed  me 
that  he  has  received  reliable  Information 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation are  engaged  In  a  cooperative  effort  to 
fix  the  blame  for  high  drug  prices  on  the 
community  pharmacists  and  to  discredit  the 
Senate  committee  drug  hearings. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  drug  hearings  are  being  met. 

One  might  wonder  about  the  independ- 
ent Judgment  of  the  AMA  when  48%  of 
Its  Income  Is  derived  from  advertising — the 
bulk  of  which  comes  from  drug  company 
advertising. 

In  1966,  the  financial  statement  of  the 
AMA  disclosed  an  Income  from  advertising 
of  $13,300,000. 

One  might  wonder  about  the  objectivity 
of  the  AMA  when  one  considers  the  phony 
survey  on  prescription  drug  prices  they  did 
In  Chicago  recently.  The  totally  Invalid  re- 
sults were  pointed  out  by  Thurman  Miller, 
P>resldent  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association's  Academy  of  General  Practice. 
He  stated  that  the  survey  suggests  "that  the 
AMA  is  interested  in  supporting  brand  names 
concept  rather  than  in  physicians  prescrib- 
ing quality  drugs." 

Dr.  Apple  testified  before  a  Congressional 
committee  two  weeks  ago  that  the  AMA  sur- 
veys merely  "indict  the  current  distribution 
and  marketing  poUclea  for  drugs  in  this 
country." 

The  AMA  should  take  the  lead  In  helping 
Its  member  doctors  to  realize  more  fully  that 
there  are  many  drugs  available  on  the  mar- 
ket which  can  be  purchased  for  less  money — 
which  affect  a  great  saving  for  the  patient. 
The  example  of  prednisone  is  Just  one.  The 
amount  of  Income  derived  by  drug  adver- 
tising should  not  detract  from  the  objectives 
of  the  AMA  to  ensure  a  healthy  population  at 
the  most  reasonable  cost. 

Recently  the  Michigan  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  in  an  angry  response  to  what  It 
called  the  failure  of  drug  manufacturers  to 
end  price  discrimination  against  community 
pharmacies,  resolved  to  stop  attempting  to 
defend  drug  makers  prices. 

Mr.  Reed  Bement,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation Executives,  said  that  rather  than  dis- 
cuss the  generic  drug  issue,  "we  are  even 
better  qualified  to  talk  about  the  economic 
aspects  of  how  our  members  are  being  dls,: 
criminated  against  by  the  pricing  policies 
of  nearly  all  of  the  so-called  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. 

"How  many  of  the  smaller  pharmacists  and 
pharmacies  are  being  squeezed  into  extinc- 
tion?" he  said. 

And  he  concluded,  "I  Just  want  the  PMA 
and  its  members  to  straighten  up  and  fly 
right  and  to  treat  our  members  fairly,  tbe 
way  they  would  want  to  be  treated." 


The  tragic  fact  la  that  there  are  too  many 
preferred  buyers  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  local  pharmacist — tbe  Federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
which  buys  for  the  VA,  government  dispen- 
saries for  other  programs  including  OEO,  hos- 
pitals, dispensing  physicians,  the  notorious 
doctor-owned  drug  stores,  city,  county  and 
state  purchasers,  and  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies. The  trend  is  alarming.  The  result  Is  that 
the  private  patient  has  to  subsidize  all  the 
rest  of  the  ever  growing  preferred  list  of 
buyers  to  some  degree  and  most  of  the  prof- 
Its  which  the  drug  companies  are  repwrtlng. 
No  wonder  there  is  such  a  hue  and  cry  from 
the  consumer,  who  is  erroneously  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pharmacist  Is  to  blame. 

The  extremes  of  the  unfair  discrimina- 
tory pricing  system  can  be  shown  In  the  ex- 
ample of  Benadryl.  New  York  City  bought 
Benadryl  50  milligram  capsules  from  Parke- 
Ekavls  for  $15.63  per  thousand.  When  the  drug 
is  ordered  generically  under  the  name  of 
Diphenhydramine,  the  cost  is  only  $3.00  per 
thousand.  In  both  cases  the  drug  was  pur- 
chased from  Parke-Davis. 

Can  the  PMA  say  that  Diphenhydramine  la 
five  times  better,  five  times  faster,  and  five 
times  purer  when  it's  called  Benadryl? 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  community  phar- 
macist could  not  buy  this  drug  under  either 
name  at  either  price. 

The  ramifications  involved  in  any  inquiry 
Into  prescription  drugs  is  full  of  pitfalls. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  I  have  only 
touched  on  a  few  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  and  Just  a  couple  of  the  questions 
which   should   be   eventually   Einswered. 

Let  me  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  for 
your  consideration. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  drug  compen- 
dium, which  lists  all  drugs  by  generic  names, 
with  cross  Indexes  for  trade  name  equiva- 
lents, showing  side  effects,  contradictions, 
prices,  a  therap>eutlc  index,  and  any  other 
pertinent  Information.  FDA  could  do  this 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  drug  companies. 
Many  witnesses — pharmacologists,  doctors 
and  industry — have  endorsed  this  Idea. 

2.  Clinical  testing  by  PDA  to  settle  the 
generic  controversy  once  and  for  all  is  nec- 
essary. Already,  however,  support  Is  forming 
for  generic  prescriptions.  The  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey,  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation stated  publicly  that  it  Is  time  for 
e«ery  pharmacist  to  support  the  generic  con- 
cept. Their  bulletin  recently  stated  that, 
"The  choice  of  the  drug  belongs  to  the  doc- 
tor, but  the  choice  of  the  specific  product 
belongs  to  you,  the  registered  pharmacist. 
Your  training,  knowledge,  and  capabilities 
make  this  so.  You  are  the  one  who  is  the 
expert.  All  a  doctor  learns  about  medicines, 
he  learns  from  the  detail  men,  who  teach 
only   about   their   specific   product." 

3.  I  have  cosponsored  the  Quality  Stabili- 
zation Bill  which  would  help  to  reduce  the 
Inequities  falling  on  the  small  retailer.  This 
bin  would  promote  quality  and  price  stabili- 
zation, define  and  restrain  certain  unfair 
methods  of  distribution,  and  protect  the 
rights  of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  Identified  by  certain 
names,  brands  and  trademarks. 

4.  If  we  can  have  continuous  Inspection  of 
animal  foods,  why  can't  we  have  more  Inten- 
sive inspection  of  drug  companies?  We're 
talking  about  life-saving  and  llfe-glvlng  es- 
sential drugs.  It's  absolutely  ridiculous  to  do 
less  than  the  total  effort  possible  under  any 
circumstances. 

5.  FDA  should  Issue  seals  of  approval  In  the 
form  of  registration  numbers  for  each  drug 
and  each  company.  If  the  label  bears  it,  dis- 
pense It.  If  the  label  doesn't  have  it,  don't 
dispense  it.  Through  Its  health  and  welfare 
progran^,  the  government  should  never  re- 
imburse for  the  cost  of  drugs  unless  the  drug 
has  proven  Its  value  and  Its  safety  and  the 
company  Itself  maintains  good  manufactur- 
ing practices.  We  want  all  drugs  to  be  good. 


6.  Perhaps  we  should  look  at  legislation 
which  preserves  the  rights  of  the  pharmacist 
to  dispense  drugs.  Perhaps  a  law  or  regula- 
tion which  says  that  only  a  registered  phar- 
macist should  be  allowed  to  own  a  majority 
Interest  in  pharmaciea  would  prevent  incur- 
sions by  discount  centers,  department  stores, 
and  others  who  are  more  Interested  in  the 
fast  buck  rather  than  caring  whether  the  pa- 
tient gets  the  best  possible  care. 

7.  By  the  same  token,  then,  the  possible 
use  of  a  system  of  professional  fees  should  be 
studied.  Your  own  executive  directors,  Mr. 
Daniels  and  Dr.  Apple,  and  many  others  sup- 
port this  concept.  Pharmacy  Is  a  highly 
skilled  profession.  The  fee  system  would  add 
to  its  professional  stature.  It  Is  Immaterial 
at  this  point  at  what  level  the  fee  would  be 
established.  I'm  sure  the  profession  would  b« 
fair  about  that.  Tbe  point  Is  that  finally  the 
drug  component  cost  itself  would  be  bared, 
and  everyone — the  public,  the  manufacturers 
and  the  doctor — would  be  more  aware  of  his 
own  responsibility  for  good.  Inexpensive 
health  care. 

No  longer  could  the  manufacturer  throw 
up  a  smoke  screen  of  doctors,  pharmacists, 
government  officials,  health  agencies,  and 
volunteers  to  disguise  tbe  true  caste. 

We're  talking  about  life-saving  and  llfe- 
glvlng  drugs  which  are  essential  to  tbe  well 
being  of  our  country.  They  are  necessary  to 
man's  existence.  Health  is  a  basic  right. 

But  we  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  where 
the  elderly,  who  comprise  the  largest  group 
of  drug  consumers,  the  chronically  ill,  and 
the  poor,  find  It  Impossible  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living  and  still  be  able  to  buy 
the  drugs   they   need  for  comfort  and   life. 

I  know  my  responsibility  to  them.  I  know 
my  responsibility  to  you.  I'm  sure  you  know 
yours  In  return.  Perhaps  we  will  all  have  to 
change  our  ways  a  little  bit — life  Is  like  that 
every  day.  I  know  we  can  accomplish  those 
ends  and  help  make  the  American  dream 
more  possible  tomorrow  than  It  is  today. 


URBAN  COALITION  CONFERENCE  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing in  Washington  a  unique  conference 
of  1,000  delegates  from  American  indus- 
try, labor,  civil  rights,  religion,  and  gov- 
ernment convened  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel. 

I  say  unique  because  seldom  if  ever 
do  we  have  such  a  broad  and  encom- 
passing coalition  of  representatives  of 
all  major  sections  of  American  life 
brought  together — and  this  I  empha- 
size— to  take  effective  action  on  some  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today.  In  short  this  was  not  a 
pro  forma  gatheriiig  today;  it  was  not 
merely  an  audience. 

The  urban  coalition,  as  it  will  be 
known,  was  convened  by  Mayor  Joseph 
M.  Barr,  of  Pittsburgh;  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  of  New  York  City ;  and  16  other 
national  leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  "major  reassessment  of  present  na- 
tional priorities"  in  terms  of  the  civil  dis- 
turbances that  have  struck  more  than 
30  American  cities  this  summer. 

One  of  the  first  actions  by  the  urban 
coalition  this  morning  was  to  adopt  a 
comprehensive  emergency  economic  pro- 
gram to  provide  jobs  and  training  for 
the  Nation's  unemployed  and  a  major 
social  and  physical  reconstruction  of 
our  cities.  The  program  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved,  which  means  that  It  has 
the  support  of  such  noted  leaders  in 
different  fields  of  American  life  as: 
Gerald  Phillippe,  chairman  of  the  board 
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of  General  Electric,  and  Henry  Ford  n, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers;  and  A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  Union;  Mayor  James  Tate,  of 
Philadelphia;  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh. 
of  Detroit;  and  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  historic  and  profoimdly 
influential  statement  of  our  country's 
priorities,  goals,  and  economic  objec- 
tives, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro  the  "statement  of 
principles,  goals,  and  commitments" 
adopted  today  by  the  emergency  con- 
vocation of  the  urban  coalition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkkxnt  or  Princii>lx8.  Ooaus.  akd  Com* 

KITMXNTS    EMXSGKNCT    CONVOCATION:     THX 
UlBAM  COAUnON 

We  are  experiencing  our  third  slimmer  of 
wldeapread  civil  disorder.  In  1965,  It  was  Har- 
lem, and  the  disaster  of  Watts.  In  1966.  It  was 
the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  Omaha,  At- 
lanta, Dayton,  San  Francisco  and  24  other 
cities.  This  summer,  Newark  and  Detroit  were 
only  the  most  tragic  of  80  explosions  of  vio- 
lence in  the  streets. 

Confronted  by  these  catastrophic  events, 
we,  as  representatives  of  business,  labor,  re- 
ligion, dvll  rights,  and  local  government, 
have  Joined  In  this  Convocation  to  create 
a  sense  of  national  urgency  on  the  need  for 
positive  action  for  all  the  people  of  our  cities. 

We  are  united  in  the  following  convic- 
tions: 

We  believe  the  tangible  effects  of  the  urban 
riots  In  terms  of  death,  injury,  and  property 
damage,  horrifying  though  they  are,  are  less 
to  be  feared  than  the  intangible  damage  to 
men's  minds. 

We  believe  It  is  the  government's  duty  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

We  believe  that  our  thoughts  and  actions 
should  be  directed  to  the  deep-rooted  and 
historic  problems  of  the  cities. 

We  believe  that  we.  as  a  nation,  must 
clearly  and  positively  demonstrate  our  belief 
that  justice,  social  progress,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  rights  of  every  citizen. 

We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face.  The  cri- 
sis requires  a  new  dimension  of  effort  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  working 
together  to  provide  Jobs,  housing,  education. 
and  the  other  needs  of  our  cities. 

We  believe  the  Congress  must  move  with- 
out delay  on  urban  progtrams.  The  country 
can  wait  no  longer  for  measures  that  have 
too  long  been  denied  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole — additional  civil 
rights  legislation,  adequately  funded  model 
cities,  anti-poverty,  housing,  education,  and 
Job-training  programs,  and  a  host  of  others. 

We  beUeve  the  private  sector  of  America 
must  directly  and  vigorously  involve  itself  in 
the  crisis  of  the  cities  by  a  commitment  to 
Investment,  job-training,  and  hiring,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  free  enterprise  system — and  also  to  Its 
survival. 

We  believe  the  sickness  of  the  cities,  in- 
cluding civic  disorder  within  them,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  of  America. 
Therefore,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  to  join  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
political,  social,  economic,  and  moral  climate 
that  will  make  possible  the  breaking  of  the 
vicious  cycle  of  the  ghetto.  Efforts  must  be 
meule  to  Insure  the  broadest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens  and  groups,  including 
those  in  the  ghetto,  to  participate  fully  In 


shaping  and  directing  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  the  nation 
to  end  once  and  for  all  the  shame  of  p)overty 
amid  general  affluence.  Government  and  busi- 
ness must  accept  responsibility  to  provide 
all  Americans  with  opportunity  to  earn  an 
adequate  Income.  Private  Industry  must 
greatly  accelerate  its  efforts  to  recruit,  train, 
and  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed.  When 
the  private  sector  Is  unable  to  provide  em- 
pl03^ment  to  those  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  work,  then  in  a  free  society  the 
government  must  of  necessity  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility and  act  as  the  employer  of  last 
resort  or  must  assure  adequate  income  lev- 
els for  those  who  are  unable  to  work. 

EMEBGENCT   WORK   PBOGRAM 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  an  emergency  work 
program  to  provide  Jobs  and  new  training  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed consistent  with  the  following 
principles : 

The  Federal  Government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  industry  to  assure  that  meaning, 
ful,  productive  work  is  available  to  every- 
one willing  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useful  Jobs,  the  emer- 
gency work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  In 
parks,  streets,  slums,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  hospitals.  To  this  end 
an  emergency  WM-k  program  should  be  Ini- 
tiated and  should  have  as  its  first  goal  put- 
ting at  least  one  million  of  the  presently  un- 
employed Into  productive  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  program  must  provide  meaningful 
Jobs — not  dead-ends,  make  work  projects — 
so  that  the  employment  experience  gained 
adds  to  the  capabilities  and  broculens  the 
opportunities  of  the  employees  to  become 
productive  members  of  the  permanent  work 
force  of  our  nation. 

Basic  education,  training,  and  counseling 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  program  to 
assure  extended  opportunities  for  upward 
Job  mobility  and  to  improve  employee  pro- 
ductivity. Funds  for  training,  education,  and 
counseling  should  be  made  available  to 
private  Industry  as  well  as  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  for  employment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  Institutions,  and  Federal  agencies 
able  to  dr-monstrate  their  ability  to  use  labor 
productively,  without  reducing  existing  lev- 
els of  employment  or  undercutting  existing 
labor  standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for 
comparable  work  or  services  in  the  area  but 
are  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify 
new  employees  to  become  part  of  the  regular 
work  force  and  that  normal  performance 
standards  are  met. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific,  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  Initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  Is  most  apparent. 

PKIVATE    EMPLOYMENT.    ASSISTANCE   AND 
INVESTMENT 

All  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
In  this  Urban  Coalition  decisively  commit 
themselves  to  assist  the  deprived  among  us 
to  achieve  full  participation  in  the  economy 
as  self-supporting  citizens.  We  pledge  full- 
scale  private  endeavor  through  creative  Job- 
training  and  employment,  managerial  as- 
sistance, and  basic  Investment  in  all  phases 
of  urban  development. 

The  saternatlves  to  a  massive  and  con- 
certed drive  by  the  private  sector  are  clear. 
They  Include  the  burden  of  wasted  human 
and  physical  potential,  the  deterioration  of 
the  healthy  environment  basic  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  any  business,  and  the 
dangers  of  permanent  alienation  from  our 
society  of  millions  of  citizens. 


We  propose  to  initiate  an  all-out  attack  on 
the  unemployment  problem  through  the 
following  steps : 

In  coop>eratlon  with  government,  to  move 
systematically  and  directly  into  the  ghettos 
and  barrios  to  seek  out  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  and  enlist  them  In  basic  and 
positive  private  training  and  employment 
programs.  We  will  re-evaluate  our  current 
testing  procedures  and  employment  stand- 
ards so  as  to  modify  or  eliminate  those  prac- 
tices and  requirements  that  unnecessarily 
bar  many  persons  from  gainful  employment 
by  business  or  access  to  union  membership. 

To  create  a  closer  relationship  between 
private  emplovers  and  public  training  and 
emergency  employment  programs  to  widen 
career  opp>ortunlties  for  our  disadvantaged 
citizens.  To  this  end,  we  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  promote  "Earn  and  Learn 
Centers"  in  depressed  urban  areas  that  might 
well  be  the  Joint  venture  of  business,  labor 
and  local  government. 

To  develop  new  training  and  related  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  early  entry  of  under- 
qualified  persons  into  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employment. 

To  develop  large-scale  programs  to  moti- 
vate the  yoimg  to  continue  their  education. 
Working  closely  with  educators,  we  will  re- 
double our  efforts  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, training,  and  other  Incentives  for 
young  men  and  women.  We  also  pledge  our 
active  support  to  making  quality  education 
readily  accessible  to  deprived  as  well  as  ad- 
vantaged young  people. 

To  expand  on-the-job  training  programs 
to  enhance  the  career  advancement  pros- 
pects of  all  employees,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  those  who  now  must  work  at  the 
lowest  level  of  job  classifications  because  of 
educational  and  skill  deficiencies. 

We  pledge  to  mobilize  the  managerial  re- 
sources and  experience  of  the  private  sector 
in  every  way  possible.  We  will  expand  part- 
time  and  full-time  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness development.  We  will  strive  to  help 
residents  of  these  areas  both  to  raise  their 
level  of  managerial  know-how  and  to  obtain 
private  and  public  Investment  funds  for  de- 
velopment. We  will  work  more  closely  with 
public  agencies  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  public  projects.  We  will  encourage  more 
leaders  in  the  private  sector  to  get  directly 
and  personally  Involved  in  urban  problems 
so  that  they  may  gain  a  deeper  iinderstand- 
Ing  of  these  problems  and  be  of  greater 
assistance. 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  develop 
means  by  which  major  private  Investment 
may  be  attracted  to  the  renovation  of  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods  In  our  cities.  We 
will  explore  and  encourage  governmental 
incentives  to  expedite  private  Investment. 
We  win  develop  new  methods  of  combining 
Investment  and  managerial  assistance  so 
that  the  residents  may  achieve  a  leadership 
position  in  the  development  of  their  areas. 

HOUSING.      RECONSTRTTCnON.      AND      EDUCATION 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  the  nation 
to  take  bold  and  Immediate  action  to  fulfill 
the  national  need  to  provide  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  with  guarantees  of  equal 
access  to  all  housing,  new  and  existing.  The 
Urban  Coalition  shall,  gub  Its  next  order  of 
business,  address  Itself  to  the  development 
of  a  broad  program  of  urban  reconstruction 
and  advocacy  of  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate action  to  move  toward  these  objectives. 
Including  the  goal  of  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction of  at  least  a  million  housing  units 
for  lower-Income  families  annually. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
create  educational  programs  that  will  equip 
all  young  Americans  for  full  and  productive 
participation  In  o\ir  society  to  the  full  po- 
tential of  their  abUitles.  This  will  require 
concentrated  compensatory  programs  to 
equalize     opportunities     for     achievement. 
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Early  childhood  education  must  be  made 
universal.  Work  and  study  programs  must 
be  greatly  expanded  to  enlist  those  yo\ing 
people  who  now  drop  out  of  school.  Financial 
barriers  that  now  deny  to  youngsters  from 
low-income  families  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  must  be  eliminated.  Cur- 
rent programs  must  be  Increased  sufficiently 
to  wipe  out  adult  Illiteracy  within  five  years. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  local  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  religions,  and  civil 
rights  groups  to  create  counterpart  local  co- 
alitions where  they  do  not  exist  to  support 
and  supplement  this  declaration  of  princi- 
ples. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  all  Americans 
to  apply  the  same  determination  to  these 
programs  that  they  have  to  past  emergencies. 
We  are  confident  that,  given  this  commit- 
ment, our  society  has  the  Ingenuity  to  allo- 
cate its  resources  and  devise  the  techniques 
necessary  to  rebuild  cities  and  still  meet  our 
other  national  obligations  without  impairing 
our  financial  integrity.  Out  of  past  emer- 
gencies, we  have  drawn  strength  and  progress. 
Out  of  the  present  urban  crisis  we  can  build 
cities  that  are  places,  not  of  disorder  and 
despair,  but  of  hope  and  opportunity.  The 
task  we  set  for  ourselves  will  not  be  easy, 
but  the  needs  are  massive  and  urgent,  and 
the  hour  is  late.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  this 
goal  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  accomplish  it. 
We  ask  the  help  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

(Note. — This  statement  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  their  representatives  at  a  meeting 
Wednesday,  August  23.  1967.  Mr.  Roy  Ash  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Schlesinger  were  unable  to 
attend  or  to  be  represented.) 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  journalist 
Roscoe  Drummond,  in  his  column  pub- 
lished August  23  in  the  Washington  Post, 
assessed  the  present  military  situation 
in  Vietnam.  His  column  goes  far  toward 
answering  the  critics  who  contend  that 
the  United  States  is  entangled  in  a  stale- 
mate. We  are  not. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  judge 
how  long  the  war  will  last,  as  Drummond 
points  out,  because  that  depends  on  the 
staying  power  of  the  aggressors.  But  en- 
couraging progress  toward  the  goal  of 
convincing  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  hopelessness  of  their  under- 
taking has  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond has  concisely  summarized  some  of 
this  progress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  Report:   Stalemate  Talk  Refuted 
(By  Roscoe  Drvunmond) 

Is  everything  going  badly  in  Vietnam,  are 
we  mired  In  a  hopeless  mess? 

Or  Is  the  fighting  of  the  past  two  years 
about  to  pay  off,  Is  Hanoi  likely  to  capitulate 
soon? 

On  the  basis  of  the  most  reliable  facts  and 
judgments  I  can  put  my  hands  on  the  can- 
did answers  are: 

1 — There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  judge  how 
long  the  war  will  last,  how  long  it  will  take  to 
bring  the  aggression  to  a  halt,  and  a  forecast 
of  ten  years  can  be  as  wrong  as  a  forecast  of 
ten  months. 

2 — It  is  vmtrue  that  the  fighting  is  stale- 
mated. The  war  is  not  at  a  stalemate;  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging  progress  is  being 
made. 

Here  are  statistics  which  bear  most  directly 
on  this  assessment.  They  are  undoubtedly 
not  precise.  But  they  reflect  the  real  trend. 


Q.  Is  South  VietriSJBfdolng  its  share?  A. 
In  1961  the  total  ground  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  was  274,000.  It  Is  now  up  to  735,000 
and  65,000  are  being  added  this  fall. 

Q.  What  of  South  Vietnamese  morale?  A. 
Defections  are  down  two-thirds  over  a  year 
ago  and  mlBsing-in-actlon  has  been  reduced 
by  half.  Two  years  ago  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  losing  three  weapons  to  the  enemy  for 
every  one  captured.  Today  they  are  capturing 
more  than  three  for  every  weapon  lost. 

Q.  Do  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the  stay- 
ing power  to  persevere?  A.  Since  1960  South 
Vietnam  has  lost  50,000  killed  in  action,  26,- 
200  during  the  past  two  years;  that's  the 
equivalent  of  our  losing  800,000.  They  are 
fighting  on. 

Q.  Are  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  fighting  alone?  A.  In  1965  there  were 
500  Free  World  troops  In  Vietnam.  Today 
there  are  54,000.  There  are  37  countries  pro- 
viding some  degree  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  are  backing  United  States  policy. 

Q.  What  of  enemy  reverses?  A.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  have  not  had  a 
single  tactical  victory  In  two  years.  About  40 
per  cent  of  enemy  bases  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  neutralized.  Enemy  defection  went 
up  from  10,000  In  1965  to  20,000  In  1966  and 
Is  now  running  at  a  40,000  yearly  rate.  The 
enemy  loss  rate  In  1966  was  8400  per  month 
and  Is  now  running  at  12.800  per  month. 

What  Is  happening  to  North  Vietnam?  A. 
Its  electric  power  production  is  crippled  (per- 
haps as  much  as  85  per  cent),  30  per  cent 
of  Its  rail  system  knocked  out,  and  much  of 
Its  railway  repair  facilities,  plus  steel  and 
cement  factories  immobilized.  Hanoi  has  lost 
half  of  its  Mlg  Jets  and  In  the  last  ten  months 
3500  of  Its  trucks  and  4000  water  craft  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  effect  of  the  bombing  is  now  being 
openly  admitted  by  the  Hanoi  press  which 
Is  exhorting  its  people  to  work  harder  and 
longer  at  war  production  because  about  500,- 
000  workers  are  constantly  engaged  in  repair- 
ing bomb  damage. 

As  to  the  South  Vietnamese  elections,  the 
Vletcong  seem  as  worried  that  they  will  go 
well  as  some  in  the  United  States  seem  cer- 
tain they  win  go  badly. 

None  of  these  statistics  say  when  it  will  be 
over,  but  they  are  evidence  that  the  war  is 
not  stalemated.  The  need  is  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  goal,  not  on  the  clock. 


IMPACT  OF  BYRD  AMENDMENT  TO 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1967,  the  Senate  was  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill.  It 
was  the  objective  of  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bank's  credit  re- 
sources "in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product  by  any  nation  the 
government  of  which  is  furnishing  goods 
or  supplies"  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  discussion  as  to  the  possible 
impact  of  the  amendment,  the  question 
arose  as  to  which  free  world  countries 
are  engaged  in  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

As  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  last  calendar  year 
for  which  we  have  complete  information 
was  1966.  Excerpts  from  my  remarks  at 
that  time  are  as  follows : 

First  of  all.  we  ought  to  have  some  idea  of 
what  countries  we  are  talking  about,  because 
the  Byrd  amendment  proposes  that  we  do 
something  that  could  restrict,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, our  trade  with  many  free  world 
countries. 

What  are  the  possible  countries  that  we 
are  talking  about?  The  last  calendar  year  for 


which  we  have  complete  Information  la  the 
calendar  year  1966.  The  free  world  countries 
exporting  goods  to  North  Vietnam  in  1966 
were  some  20  in  number,  and  I  will  read  them 
into  the  Record. 

They  were:  Austria,  Belgium.  Luxembourg, 
Denmark.  Prance.  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Norway,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom.  United  Arab 
Republic,  Cambodia.  Hong  Kong,  Japan. 
Singapore.  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  India. 

If  these  countries  were  to  be  covered  by 
the  Byrd  amendment  by  reason  of  the  trade 
that  they  engaged  in  In  1966  with  North 
Vietnam,  then  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
have  some  impact  upon  our  trade  with  those 
countries  from  now  on. 

The  list  of  countries  to  which  I  refer- 
red, Mr.  President,  wsis  based  on  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  International  Red 
Cross.  To  the  best  of  my  information,  it 
is  an  accurate  list  for  calendar  year  1966. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  debate,  I  did  not 
have  information  for  1967,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  adopt  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  the  absence  of  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  implications. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  free  world 
countries  were  reducing  their  trade  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Under  date  of  August  16,  1967,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Frank 
Corner,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  countries 
included  in  the  1966  list. 

Ambassador  Corner  points  out  that 
there  has  been  an  embargo  on  trade  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  North  Vietnam 
since  March  17,  1966  and  that  trade  prior 
to  that  date  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966  was 
minimal. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to  fill  out 
the  record  with  respect  to  this  stanch 
ally  of  the  United  States;  and  I  regret 
that  the  incomplete  information  to 
which  I  have  referred  did  not  disclose 
the  fact  of  the  embargo  at  the  time  of 
the  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ambassador  Corner's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Zealand  Embassy, 
Vfashington,  D.C.,  August  16, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  was  very  con- 
cerned to  read  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  11  August  alleging  that  you  had 
stated  during  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Export /Import  Bank  Act  Amendment  of  1967 
that  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  countries 
which  carries  on  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

New  Zealand  is  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United 
States  and  we  have  men  (admittedly  a  small 
number  compared  with  those  sent  by  the 
United  States)  fighting  and  dying  for  prin- 
ciples we  believe  in  strongly. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  an  embargo 
on  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  North 
Vietnam  since  17  March  1966  and  there  has 
been  no  trade  whatsoever  between  the  two 
countries  since  that  date. 

Prior  to  the  embargo  there  had  been  a 
very  small  amount  of  trade,  limited  mainly 
to  the  sale  of  tallow  from  New  Zealand  valued 
at  £4,877  In  1964/65  and  £16,550  In  1965/66. 
Imports  for  these  two  years  were  practically 
negligible,  totaling  some  £26  and  £3  re- 
spectively. 

Eto  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  some  way  to  draw  attention  to  the  mis- 
conception which  may  have  been  created  in 
the  minds  of  Senators  and  the  general  public 
by  your  reported   remarks?  This  would   be 
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valued  by  all  of  us  who  value  our  bappy 
r^attona  wltb  the  nalted  States. 
Youra  sincerely, 

Frank  Corner, 

AmboisadOT. 


NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
question  comes  before  the  Senate,  I  shall 
vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
Kood  Marshall  as  em  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

1  shall  do  so  because  of  his  remarkable 
background,  his  unusual  qualifications, 
and  his  demonstrated  competence. 

Judge  Marshall  has  had  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  judge, 
and  as  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States.  His  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Judicial  Appointments  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  and  the  cor- 
responding committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  His  background,  his 
qualifications,  his  philosophy  have  been 
closely  examined  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  three  different  occasions — 
and  on  each  occasion  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  does  possess  the  qualities 
which  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  have. 

He  has  vast  experience  as  a  trial  law- 
yer. He  served  for  almost  4  years  as  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge.  He  has  been  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 

2  years.  These  varied  experiences  truly 
qualify  him  for  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  should  not 
affect  our  decision,  but  it  does  add  a  spe- 
cial significance  to  his  nomination.  His 
appointment  is  living  proof  that  every 
person  in  this  country  can  go  as  far  as 
his  talents  and  quaUficatlons  warrant. 

I  believe  we  should  pass  on  this  nomi- 
nation on  the  same  basis  as  we  pass  on 
all  other  nominations:  Is  the  person 
qualified  for  the  post  to  which  he  has 
been  named?  On  this  basis  there  can  be 
only  one  result,  in  my  opinion. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Marshall 
should  be  confirmed.  I  shall  vote  to  con- 
firm it. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  articles 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  further 
comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  thi  Nation:  A  Gustt  Cost  Anai-tsis 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Wasbincton,  August  23. — The  emotions  ol 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  are  always  near  the 
surface  and  they  were  showing  with  painful 
clarity  the  other  way  when  he  defended  the 
Vietnamese  war  before  a  group  of  Florida 
Democrats.  In  a  strained  voice,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident Bald  that  "If  I  didn't  believe  what  we 
are  doing  Is  right  I  simply  couldn't  come  be- 
fore mothers  and  fathers  and  tell  them  what 
I've  Just  told  you.  ...  It  would  be  beneath 
a  man's  sense  of  decency." 

It  Ls  not,  of  course,  fashionable  In  some 
circles  to  credit  Hubert  Humphrey  with  a 
"sense  of  decency,"  but  those  who  Icnow  him 
know  that  it  IB  a  real  thing — more  highly 


developed,  Indeea,  than  the  peculiar  senslbU- 
lUes  of  his  more  savage  critics. 

SICN3  OF  INNER  STRTJGCUC 

Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  these  remarks 
does  not  suggest  a  serenely  convinced  mind. 
There  is  obviously  within  Hubert  Humphrey, 
aft  within  most  of  us,  an  emotional  struggle, 
and  the  reason  is  surely  more  fundamental 
than  the  tactics  of  war,  the  question  of 
bombing  or  the  number  of  troops  required. 

Nor  la  it  for  most  Americans,  in  all  proba- 
bility, disbelief  in  the  reasons  the  Johnson 
Administration  gives  for  waging  war.  As  in 
the  case  of  tactics,  the  President  may  or  may 
not  be  right  in  those  reasons,  but  his  duty 
In  office  surely  Is  to  act  upon  his  understand- 
ing of  things.  "The  heart  of  the  Presidency," 
John  Kennedy  wrote,  "Is  informed,  prudent 
and  resolute  choice." 

The  real  cause  of  so  much  anguish  may  be, 
therefore,  the  question  whether  this  war  Is 
worth  its  indisputable  costs.  And  the  only 
true  way  to  make  that  Judgment  is  to  weigh 
these  coets  against  President  Johnson's  as- 
sessment— not  that  of  his  critics — of  the 
validity  of  the  war. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  in  Justifica- 
tion of  the  war  by  the  Administration: 

It  Is  necessary  to  rejjel  external  aggression, 
whether  overt  as  In  Korea  or  clandestine  as  in 
Vietnam,  because  aggression  is  not  only 
wrong  but  destructive  of  peace.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  mighty  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  small  nations  tmable  to  protect  them- 
selves. And  all  nations  should  have  the  right 
of  F>olltlcal  self-determination. 

The  spread  of  Asian  Communism  must  also 
be  contained.  The  insidious  techniques  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  must  be  checked 
or  they  will  be  used  elsewhere.  If  South 
Vietnam  goes  Communist,  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  must  follow  and  the  Pacific 
defense  line  will  be  thrust  back  to  Hawaii. 

Finally,  an  American  commitment  has  been 
given — by  three  Presidents  and  In  the  SEATO 
treaty — and  if  that  conunltment  Is  aban- 
doned, no  other  American  commitment.  In 
Berlin  or  anywhere,  will  be  creditable  or 
effective. 

This  is  the  general  reasoning  upon  which 
President  Johnson  has  acted:  It  is  ttie  reason- 
ing that  Hubert  Humphrey  has  accepted;  it 
Is  In  the  Administration's  purstilt  of  these 
goals  that  all  the  violent  tactical  contro- 
versies arise. 

Accepting  these  as  honorable  and  worth- 
while objectives,  which  could  Justify  the 
present  war  even  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
peace,  what  has  proved  to  be  the  cost  of  try- 
ing to  achieve  them? 

In  dollars.  It  Is  now  $24  billion  a  year  and 
the  total  will  be  infinitely  greater.  In  Amer- 
ican lives,  it  is  now  above  12,000  and  that 
total,  too,  will  be  infinitely  greater.  In  all 
human  lives,  it  Is  Incalculable.  But  these  axe 
only  the  most  concrete  costs. 

The  war  has  blunted  and  all  but  destroyed 
the  hopeful  beginnings  of  the  Great  Society. 
It  has  produced  the  gravest  American  politi- 
cal dlsiinlty  in  a  century,  and  it  has  ELggra- 
vated  the  profound  discontent  with  America 
of  the  postwar  generations. 

It  has  reduced  President  Johnson's  effec- 
tiveness in  the  area  In  which  he  offered  the 
most — domestic  affairs.  It  has  shattered  the 
fruitful  and  necessary  relationship  he  had 
reestablished  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  It  has  given  lesser  priority  to 
American  responsibilities  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  It  has  strained  old  international  re- 
lationships, reduced  prospects  of  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  contributed  tragically 
to  the  notion  of  America  as  a  self-righteous 
defender  of  the  status  qvo  in  an  age  of 
revolution. 

SPECTER    OF    HOLOCAUST 

It  has  added  to  the  climate  of  violence  In 
the  world  and  raised  the  dread  posBibilitiea 
of  wider  war  and  unlimited  destruction.  And 
even  If  that  final  price  were  to  be  paid,  there 


still   would   be    nothing   to    guarantee   the 
achievement  of  the  President's  goals. 

Surely  this  Is  what  challenges  Hubert 
Humphrey's  sense  of  decency.  Even  if  the 
war  is  right  In  principle,  can  these  terrible 
coets  be  decently  borne? 

I*  Vietnam  Escalator  Works,  Wht  Dm  the 
Edsel   Go  Down? 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

We  were  sitting  around  discussing  the  war 
In  Vietnam  the  other  night  when  somebody 
remembered  that  ova  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  used  to  work  for  the  Ford 
Company. 

Then  somebody  else  said.  "I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  If  Ford  continued  mak- 
ing the  Edsel  motor  car?"  v 

This  is  what  we  decided  could  have  hap- 
pened: 

The  year  the  Edsel  came  out  a  high-level 
conference  was  called.  The  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  made  his  report.  "Sir,  we 
might  as  well  face  it.  The  £:dsel  Is  a  bomb. 
We  can't  sell  enough  of  them  to  pay  for  one 
advertising  spot  on  the  Ed  SuUlvan  show.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  our  losses  and  get 
out." 

"Walt  a  minute,"  a  board  member  said,  "If 
the  Edsel  falls,  the  Ford  might  fall,  then  the 
Mercury,  and  then  finally  the  Continental. 
Psychologically  this  would  be  the  greatest 
victory  General  Motors  could  possibly 
achieve,  and  oiu'  prestige  In  the  motor  Indus- 
try would  be  impaired  forever.  We've  got  too 
much  at  stake  for  us  to  stop  the  Edsel  now." 

"I  disagree  with  you,  sir.  I  think  we  made  a 
mistake  and  should  admit  It." 

"Balderdash.  The  solution  Is  to  pour  In 
more  men  and  money.  Surely,  with  all  our 
resources  we  can  make  the  Edsel  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  we  will  show  General  Motors  once 
and  for  all  that  if  Ford  makes  a  commitment 
to  a  car  it  will  keep  it." 

"What's  your  plan,  sir?" 

Let's  send  In  our  top  engineers  and  de- 
velop the  best  car  money  can  buy." 

A  year  later  the  high-level  group  stared 
glumly  at  the  sales  figures.  "Sir,  as  you  can 
see,  we  only  sold  43  cars  this  year.  The  people 
Just  won't  buy  the  Edsel.  It's  not  their  kind 
of  car.  Let's  get  out  before  It's  too  late." 

"We  can't  Just  get  out.  We've  got  50,000 
workers  committed  to  making  a  successful 
car  and  we'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world  If  we  quit  now.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  with  the  Edsel  management  team.  Let's 
change  the  management,  send  in  another 
75,000  workers,  add  an  additional  $30  million 
and  we're  bound  to  have  a  winner  on  our 
hands." 

A  year  later  the  same  group  met  to  hear 
the  news  that  only  23  Edsels  had  been  sold. 
But  one  of  the  top-flight  executives,  who  had 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Edsel  factory, 
was  optimistic. 

"It  may  take  more  tUne  than  we  thought," 
he  said,  "but  progress  is  being  made.  We 
have  to  concentrate  harder  on  the  customers 
to  win  them  over  before  we'll  see  any  results 
on  the  sales  charts.  Our  industrial  Intelli- 
gence division  says  that  General  Motors  is 
hiirting  badly  and  that  with  each  new  Edsel 
coming  off  the  production  line,  their  morale 
is  sinking  to  a  new  low.  This  is  no  time  to 
let  up.  I  prop>ose  we  pour  in  another  125,000 
workers  and  $60  million  additional  funds. 
GM  mxist  be  made  to  realize  that  their  hard- 
sell tactics  won't  pay  off." 

Three  years  later,  with  550,000  workers  on 
the  production  line  and  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  car,  only  one  Edsel  was  sold — 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  someone  asked. 

"I  think  we  should  stop  making  Fords, 
Mercurys,  Thunderblrds  and  Continentals 
and  put  all  our  resources  Into  the  Edsel.  Our 
engineers  say  that  all  they  need  Is  250,000 
more  workers  and  another  billion  dollars, 
and  they'll  have  General  Motors  on  their 
knees." 
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BAD  CONDITIONS  OF  MIGRANT 
LABOR  CAMPS  EXPOSED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  despite  many  long  years  of 
effort  in  the  field  of  migratory  labor, 
many  problems  which  plague  the  Na- 
tion's farmworkers  still  remain.  A  num- 
ber of  recent  newspaper  articles  describe 
graphically  the  terrible  conditions  in 
which  men,  women,  and  children  must 
live  day  in  and  day  out.  The  articles  deal 
with  housing,  but  the  conditions  extend 
to  the  total  environment  of  work,  home- 
life,  and  leisure.  These  workers  and  their 
families,  amid  a  prosperous  society,  find 
themselves  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  of 
squalor. 

The  first  article  was  published  in  a 
prominent  southern  newspaper,  the 
Nashville  Temiessean.  Mr.  Rob  Elder, 
a  reporter  for  the  paper,  took  on  the 
identity  of  a  migrant  worker  and  traveled 
from  Tennessee  to  a  tomato  canning 
plant  in  Bridgeton,  N.J.  Living  in  a  labor 
camp  for  3  days.  Mr.  Elder's  firsthand 
account  describes  the  Inadequate  living 
conditions  with  which  these  workers 
had  to  contend. 

New  Jersey  is  not  alone. 

Mr.  Hank  Burchard,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  also  investigating  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  camps,  visited  with  work- 
ers in  Cheriton,  Va.  The  deprivations  Mr. 
Burchard  encountered  only  highlight 
problems  which  are  indeed  endemic  In 
most  of  the  labor  camps  in  America. 
Such  deficiencies  as  a  lack  of  adequate, 
uncontaminated  water,  lack  of  clean  bed- 
ding, and  lack  of  adequate  toilet  facil- 
ities, are  only  a  few  of  the  conditions 
which  deprive  our  migrant  workers  of  a 
normal  and  healthy  environment. 

It  Is  discouraging  and  disheartening  to 
read  these  articles  because  they  point  up 
the  many  problems  which  still  exist  for 
migrant  workers  throughout  our  country. 

However,  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  August  21, 
reflects  an  encouraging  development. 
New  Jersey's  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  re- 
cently appointed  a  migrant  labor  task 
force,  composed  of  prominent  citizens  of 
the  State  who  are  dedicated  to  cleaning 
up  these  conditions.  Unlike  similar 
groups  in  the  past,  this  task  force  is  not 
oriented  toward  the  growers. 

This  task  force  has  reported  to  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  that  several  migrant  labor 
camps  in  south  Jersey  are  badly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  State  migrant  labor  law  and 
has  recommended  closing  these  camps. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Hughes  on 
appointing  a  task  force  which  obviously 
is  doing  the  job  for  which  it  was  created 
with  vigor  and  without  partiality. 

I  have  not  seen  the  specific  labor  camps 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  report,  but 
I  have,  in  other  years,  seen  other  camps, 
which  were  fully  as  bad  as  those  de- 
scribed in  this  instance. 

I  pledge  to  Governor  Hughes  my  full 
support  for  whatever  actions  he  decides 
to  take,  whether  it  be  severe  fines,  clos- 
ing of  camps  or  other  measures. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  operation 
of  these  camps  are  the  only  protection 
for  powerless  and  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple who  cannot  protect  themselves.  They 
can  be  enforced;  they  should  be  en- 
forced; they  must  be  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  news  article  from  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean,  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Aug.  13,  1967) 

Tennesseans  Find  Work  Camp  Filthy 
(By  Bob  Elder) 

Bridgeton,  N.J. — Freddy  McCullum,  who  is 
18  and  from  Jasper,  Tenn.,  sat  on  his  bunk 
in  his  red  shirt  and  socks  and  plaid  hat  and 
stared  at  me,  his  blue  eyes  pleading  for  a 
friend. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  Freddy  and  I 
were  among  the  111  Tennesseans  at  the 
migrant  labor  camp  where  we  were  to  live 
while  working  here  at  Hunt-Wesson  Foods' 
tomato  canning  plant. 

Hunt-Wesson  is  a  division  of  Hunt  Foods 
and  Industries,  Inc.,  one  of  the  nation's  150 
largest  industrial  corporations  with  net  sales 
of  more  than  $500  million  from  products 
ranging  from  Wesson  Oil  to  Ohio  Blue  Tip 
matches.  The  plant  where  we  were  to  work 
makes  Hunt's  tomato  catsup,  sauce,  and 
other  products. 

The  handful  of  boys  who  had  enough 
money  were  already  making  plans  to  move  out 
of  the  camp  into  boarding  houses,  and 
Freddy  was  listening  with  obvious  envy. 

"I'd  like  to  move  to  town  and  get  out  of 
this  hell  hole,"  he  confided  to  me,  unaware 
I  was  a  reporter. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  money.  He  tried 
to  answer  as  if  it  didn't  really  matter. 

"No,"  he  said. 

Freddy,  like  all  the  other  Tennesseans  ex- 
cept me,  had  come  because  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security  letters  and 
radio  announcements  said  we  could  earn 
$1.64  an  hour  and  up,  working  12  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week. 

I  had  come  because  I  am  a  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  which  wanted  to 
know  what  would  happen  when  Tennesseans 
went  to  New  Jersey  as  migrant  laborers. 

I  found  out  the  hard  way — by  signing  up 
as  one  of  the  workers,  living  with  them  in 
the  la.bor  camp  and  working  with  them  in  the 
cannery. 

I  had  first  inquired  about  the  Jobs  at  the 
Employment  Security  I>ei>artment'B  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  in  Nashville,  Identifying 
myself  as  a  reporter  for  the  NsishviUe  Ten- 
nessean. 

W.  L.  Boewell,  manager  of  the  center,  had 
told  me  the  Hunt-Wesson  Jobs  were  "better 
than  average." 

Then  I  had  gone  to  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  In  Knoxville,  wearing  old  clothes  and 
signing  up  for  one  of  the  Jobs  under  my  own 
name,  but  saying  I  worked  in  a  bookstore 
which  had  gone  out  of  busmese  and  left  me 
out  of  a  Job. 

Hunt-Wesson  shipped  us  to  New  Jersey 
from  Tennessee  on  three  buses;  mine  arrived 
early  Sunday,  Aug.  6,  with  26  boys  from  Chat- 
tanoog^a  and  Knoxville. 

We  climbed  off,  stiff  from  the  16-hour  ride 
and  hungry  for  breakfast,  and  stared  at  the 
barracks  and  the  cluster  of  half-naked,  un- 
shaven young  men  around  the  front  door. 

"Man,  you  better  get  back  on  that  bus 
before  it  turns  around  and  leaves  here,"  one 
of  them  told  me  as  I  lugged  my  suitcase  past 
three  white  refrigerators  which  lay  aban- 
doned in  the  mud  between  the  road  and  the 
door. 

How  is  it?  I  asked  him. 

"It's  hell,"  he  replied.  He  had  come  up  on 
the  bus  which  arrived  the  day  before,  from 
Nashville.  The  bus  from  Memphis  had  got- 
ten here  Friday  night. 

Kenneth  Serata,  the  Hunt-Wesson  indus- 
trial relations  manager  who  had  hired   us 


back  In  Tennessee,  had  told  us,  "It  won't  be 
the  Waldorf." 

He  had  stood  in  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  in  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  and  told  us: 

"There  won't  be  any  chandeliers,  and  there 
wont  be  any  Persian  rugs  on  the  floor." 

Serata  and  the  employment  officials  had 
emphasized  that  we  were  going  to  a  labor 
camp  which  would  be  spartan  but  decent. 
They  had  told  us  there  would  be  "dormitory 
type  living  quarters"  with  a  "company  cafe- 
teria" and  laundry  facilities.  The  camp,  they 
had  assured  us,  had  passed  a  New  Jersey  state 
Inspection. 

Much  later  I  was  to  learn  that  the  camp 
is  officially  listed  as  "disapproved"  by  the 
New  Jersey  Migrant  Labor  Bureau.  But  now 
there  were  more  pressing  matters,  like  get- 
ting Inside  and  finding  a  bunk  and  some 
bre;4kf.ist. 

The  new  arrivals,  amid  knowing  laughter 
from  the  boys  who  had  come  earlier,  stepped 
in  the  front  door.  We  found  heat,  flies,  and  a 
stifling  stench.  Serata  was  right;  there  were 
no  chandeliers.  Nor  were  there  light  bulbs  in 
several  of  the  ceiling  sockets.  There  were  no 
Persian  rugs  on  the  concrete  floor.  But  In 
most  places  the  floor  was  covered — with  filth. 

The  front  room — the  "company  cafeteria" 
we  had  heard  about — contained  several 
wooden  tables.  On  one,  puddles  of  oatmeal 
swam  on  plates  crawling  with  files.  This  was 
breakfast. 

On  the  table  beside  the  plates  lay  a  stained 
cardboard  poster  from  the  New  Jersey  Migrant 
Labor  Bureau. 

"Clean  dally,"  it  said  in  big  black  letters. 
"Enjoy  your  home." 

Down  a  dark,  littered  hallway  were  the 
"dormitory-type"  sleeping  quarters — hot, 
dark  rooms  crowded  with  army  bunks.  I 
picked  a  bunk  and  felt  the  stained  mattress. 
It  was  damp.  Over  the  bunk  was  a  plywood 
shelf,  on  it  an  empty  whisky  bottle. 

Serata  and  the  Tennessee  employment  of- 
ficials had  lectured  us  before  we  left  about 
representing  our  state  and  its  bid  to  attract 
industrial  hiring.  Liquor  and  sex  would  not 
be  tolerated  In  the  labor  camp,  Serata  had 
warned  us  sternly. 

"We  expect  you  to  help  us  keep  it  as  pure 
as  an  elementary  school,"  be  had  said  in 
Knoxville. 

As  I  stared  at  the  filthy  bunk  on  which  I 
was  to  sleep,  a  woman  walked  into  the  room. 
"Gimme  a  cigarette,"  she  said.  This  was  Mary. 

She  had  long,  uncombed  hair,  a  band-aid 
on  her  cheek,  and  a  tattoo  on  her  shoulder. 
A  soiled  duster,  a  white  slip  and  shower  scuffs 
were  her  clothes,  and  her  accent  sounded 
Spanish. 

One  of  the  boys  asked  her  about  it. 

"I  ain't  no  Cuban,"  she  snapped, 

pronouncing  it  "Coo-bun.' 

"I'm  from  West  Virginia,"  Mary  insisted. 
Where  in  West  Virginia?  "I  dunno  the  town," 
she  said.  The  question  and  Its  implied  doubt 

seemed    to   hurt    her    feelings.    "You    

hillbillies,"  she  said,  and  walked  out. 

Later  she  returned  to  tell  us  that  she  was 
19  and  pregnant;  that  the  silent,  swarthy 
man  who  stood  guard  in  the  door  while  she 
used  our  shower  was  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  our  cook. 

Mary  brought  the  new  arrivals  some 
sheets— I  never  got  the  blankets  or  pillow 
cases  we  had  been  promised  in  Tennessee — 
and  the  Tennesseans  settled  down  on  the 
bunks,  brushing  off  the  flies  and  talking 
about  how  we  had  gotten  ourselves  into  this. 

Most  of  us  had  never  heard  of  Bridgeton, 
a  city  near  the  Delaware  Bay  in  southern 
New  Jersey's  farming  region.  And  we  certain- 
ly had  never  heard  of  Roadstown,  the  cross- 
roads five  miles  from  Bridgeton  where  the 
labor  camp  was  located. 

All  we  knew  is  that  we  would  live  In  the 
camp  and  work  at  the  cannery  In  Bridgeton, 
and  hoptefully  make  some  money. 

Five  of  the  16  Tennesseans  in  the  room 
where  I  slept  were  from   the   South   River 
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oommtinlty  near  Kingston.  Tenn.,  and  had 
algned  up  together. 

"We  were  Jiist  sitting  In  my  car,  fooling 
around,  and  we  heard  it  on  the  radio,"  ex- 
plained Charles  Proctor,  22.  The  radio  an- 
nouncement by  the  state  Employment  Se- 
curity Department  had  brought  them  to  the 
louth  Opportunity  Center  In  Knoxville, 
where  they  had  been  Interviewed  and  hired. 

To  Charles  and  his  brother  Clarence.  19, 
and  to  the  other  South  River  boys.  It  had 
Bounded  like  a  chance  to  make  some  money. 
There  aren't  many  chances  to  make  money 
around  South  River,  they  explained,  so  they 
felt  lucky  to  get  good-paying  Jobs  in  New 
Jersey,  where  they  were  told  they  could  work 
for  Hunt-Wesson  from  Aug.  7  until  Oct.  10. 

Most  of  the  Tennesseans  were  around  20 
years  old;  a  few  were  much  older.  Sam  Taylor, 
from  Knoxville,  told  me  he  was  62  and  Just 
out  of  the  county  workhouse. 

"It  was  a  thousand  times  better  than  this." 
be  said. 

Another  of  the  older  men,  George  Britt, 
42,  said  he  had  been  a  bootlegger  in  Knox- 
ville. There  were  a  few  college  students 
among  us;  Doug  Wilson,  from  Jefferson  City, 
said  be  was  taking  a  pre-med  course  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee;  Boy  Walker,  19,  had 
been  living  with  friends  In  Nashville  after  a 
year  at  Brown  University,  where  he  had  had 
a   National   Merit   Scholarship. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  Tennesseans 
were  boys  who  would  not  go  to  college.  Many 
had  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  found 
employers  unwilling  to  hire  them  for  perma- 
nent Jobs  because  of  their  draft  status. 

The  bus  from  Memphis  had  brought  only 
Negroes,  and  while  there  had  been  some 
whites  on  the  other  buses,  we  made  up  less 
than  half  the  total  group.  The  Negro  boys  re- 
ferred to  anyone  In  any  position  of  authority 
over  us  as  "the  man."  Before  the  week  was 
out,  all  of  us  had  adopted  the  phrase. 

"The  man"  usually  meant  Morris  Keman, 
the  farmer  who  owned  the  labor  camp.  He 
told  us  be  bad  contracted  with  Hunt-Wesson 
to  house  and  feed  us.  Serata  had  told  us  we 
would  get  living  quarters  free,  and  the  com- 
pany wovUd  deduct  from  our  pay  $15  a  week 
for  meals. 

There  was  nothing  to  eat  but  oatmeal  when 
ve  arrived,  and  Keman  blamed  It,  as  he 
blamed  everything  else,  on  the  group  which 
had  arrived  from  Memphis  Friday  night. 

"This  place  was  clean  when  they  got  here," 
be  said.  Insisting  that  they  had  messed  it 
up.  There  was  no  food,  he  told  us,  because 
they  had  broken  into  the  kitchen  and  stolen 
his  grocery  supply. 

The  Memphis  boys  told  a  different  story. 
The  camp  had  been  bad  when  they  arrived, 
they  said,  and  when  they  first  saw  it,  some 
had  refused  to  get  off  the  bus  for  three  hours. 

Keman  also  blamed  Serata,  the  Hunt- 
Wesson  recruiter,  for  leading  us  to  expect  too 
much. 

"That  man  lied  to  you."  he  said.  "Tm 
caught  in  a  trap  and  you  boys  are  caught  In 
a  trap."  He  had  previously  used  the  camp  to 
house  Puerto  Rlcan  migrants.  Keman  said. 
and  they  had  given  him  no  trouble. 

Sunday  night  was  bad.  Kernan  had  put  a 
pool  table,  a  television  set  and  a  Juke  box  in 
the  front  room,  and  since  there  was  no  super- 
vision, some  of  the  boys  played  the  Juke  box 
all  night,  keeping  others  awake.  From  my 
bunk  I  could  see  the  black  shape  of  the 
screenless  back  door.  Every  few  minutes  some- 
one came  and  stood  In  the  door,  urinating 
Into  the  mud  outside.  There  was  an  outhouse, 
but  It  was  20  yards  away,  and  many  of  the 
boys  refused  to  walk  through  the  dark,  high 
weeds  to  use  it.  Plies  swarmed  around  the 
door  and  through  It,  and  as  soon  as  I  opened 
my  eyes  Monday  morning  I  counted  eight  on 
my  btink. 

Monday  brought  Serata.  the  company  offl- 
clal  who  had  hired  us  In  Tennessee.  Address- 
ing the  entire  Tennessee  group,  he  threat- 
ened us  with  "immediate  dismissal"  unless 
we  Improved  our  conduct  tn  the  camp. 


He  also  made  a  list  of  our  complaints. 
The  Tennesseans  asked  for  screens  on  the 
doors,  a  light  in  the  outhouse,  extermina- 
tion of  the  flies  and  better  food.  There  were 
other  requests — ranging  from  blankets  to 
better  records  on  the  Juke  box,  on  which 
most  of  the  songs  were  In  Spanish.  Serata 
Ustened  to  them  and  told  us : 

"We're  going  to  try  to  bring  this  place  up 
to  a  livable  par  with  your  help." 

He  said  the  company  would  pay  those  of 
us  who  had  already  replaced  Mary  in  the 
kitchen  to  do  the  cooking.  But,  he  said, 
those  of  us  who  moved  out  of  the  camp 
would  still  have  tl5  a  week  deducted  from 
our  checks,  whether  we  were  there  to  eat 
the  meals  or  not. 

When  Serata  said  he  knew  we  wanted  to 
stay  because  we  were  still  there,  there  was 
derisive  laughter  and  one  boy  shouted: 

"We're  broke.  That's  why  we  haven't  been 
to  the  bus  station."  Hunt-Wesson  had  paid 
for  the  trip  from  Tennessee  on  the  agree- 
ment we  would  have  that,  too,  deducted  from 
our  checks.  Most  of  us  did  lack  money  for  a 
return  ticket,  but  the  Monday  morning 
meeting  ended  when  Serata  asked  how  many 
of  us  wanted  to  work.  Everyone  In  the  room 
raised  a  hand. 

There  was  no  work  Monday;  we  were  told 
the  tomatoes  were  slow  in  arriving  at  the 
plant  because  of  a  hard  rain  the  week  before. 

For  most  of  the  Tennesseans,  this  meant 
another  day  of  boredom  in  the  labor  camp, 
five  miles  from  town.  For  me  It  meant  a 
chance  to  make  contact  with  Jack  Corn,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  photographer  who  had 
come  to  Brldgeton  to  work  with  me.  Corn 
stayed  In  a  motel  and  I  remained  at  the 
labor  camp,  but  we  managed  to  meet  at  least 
once  a  day.  We  decided  I  would  tell  no  one 
I  was  a  reporter,  and  he  would  keep  out  of 
sight  at  the  motel.  My  dally  meeting  with 
hhn  sometimes  seemed  like  my  only  contact 
with  the  world  I  had  always  taken  for 
granted. 

Monday  afternoon  I  was  back  at  the  labor 
camp  when  one  of  the  boys,  Billy  Wllkerson 
of  Winchester,  gashed  his  eyelid  in  a  scuffle. 
I  ran  to  find  Mary. 

■•Where's  the  first  aid  kit?"  I  asked.  There 
was  none,  she  told  me.  Another  boy  finally 
found  a  band-aid  In  his  suitcase. 

I  walked  the  mile  to  a  general  store  where 
the  boys  who  had  any  money  left  were  buy- 
ing cigarettes.  Several  of  the  Negro  boys  were 
there  ahead  of  me,  asking  the  proprietor 
whether  he  had  any  guns  for  sale.  He  refused 
to  show  them  any. 

Tuesday  most  of  us  went  to  work.  The  com- 
pany hauled  us  to  town  In  a  school  bus.  and 
I  reported  with  the  night  shift  at  7  p.m. 

We  were  Instructed  to  sign  tax  withhold- 
ing forma  and  cards  authorizing  Local  56  of 
the  Amalgamated  Pood  and  Allied  Workers 
Union  to  deduct  dues  from  our  checks.  That 
was  the  only  contact  we  had  with  the  union. 

Some  of  the  Tennesseans  did  manual  labor 
in  the  plant;  I  was  assigned  to  the  crew  which 
operated  a  machine  which  placed  empty  cans 
on  a  conveyor  line.  My  Job  was  to  inspect  the 
10.000  cans  which  passed  me  every  hour  and 
catch  any  which  had  fallen  on  their  sides  or 
turned  upside  down.  I  worked  from  7  pjn. 
until  7  a.m. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  school  bus  which 
woiild  take  us  back  to  the  labor  camp.  I  saw 
several  of  the  Tennessee  boys  assigned  to  the 
day  shift  standing  idly  in  the  plant  yard. 

They  still  had  not  been  put  on  the  payroll. 
they  told  me.  Vester  Miller,  22,  of  Lebanon, 
was  bitter. 

"They  lied  to  us  In  Nashville  about  every- 
thing," he  said.  "About  what  it  would  be  like 
where  we  stay,  about  the  food,  and  about  go- 
ing to  work  right  away." 

Back  at  the  camp,  food  was  still  a  problem. 
Wednesday's  breakfast  was  cornflakes.  For 
the  night  shift,  which  spent  the  day  at  the 
camp,  there  was  no  lunch,  and  dinner  was  a 
coffee  cup  of  stew  and  another  cup  of  fruit 
cocktail,  with  soft  drinks.  When  we  boarded 


the  bus  Wednesday  night  to  return  to  the 
plant,  we  were  handed  paper  sacks  contain- 
ing two  sandwiches  each. 

At  9  pjn.  Wednesday,  I  walked  off  my  Job. 

There  was  no  pay  for  me  to  draw,  since  I 
had  not  earned  enough  to  cover  all  the  de- 
ductions which  would  be  taken  out  of  my 
check.  Later,  when  I  asked  company  officials 
to  show  me  how  much  I  had  made  and  how 
much  more  I  owed,  they  refused. 

The  company  stuck  to  its  word  that  we 
were  free  to  leave  at  any  time  at  our  own 
expense,  and  no  one  tried  to  stop  me.  I  met 
Jack  Corn  and  went  to  the  motel  for  the  first 
good  night's  sleep  I  had  had  since  the  previ- 
ous Friday. 

The  next  momlng  Com  and  I  went  to  the 
camp  find  took  pictures,  then  went  to  the 
plant  and  confronted  Serata  and  told  him 
I  was  a  reporter  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  that  Corn  was  photographer  from  the 
paper.  Serata  left  the  room  and  returned 
to  say  the  company's  legal  of&ce  was  pre- 
p>aring  a  lawsuit  against  the  newspaper  for 
misrepresentation. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  felt  he  had  been 
honest  with  the  boys  he  had  hired  In 
Tennessee. 

"No  comment,  he  said.  Then  he  added 
"Let  me  change  that  answer  to  yes." 

Serata  told  me  he  would  be  wUling  to 
live  In  the  camp  himself,  and  said  all  of 
the  complaints  voiced  by  the  boys  were 
"trlvlals." 

"I  believe  the  company  has  tried  Its  best 
to  accommodate  the  boys,"  he  said.  "It  would 
not  be  to  the  company's  advantage  to  main- 
tain an  unfavorable  environment  in  the 
labor  camp,  because  those  that  displayed  a 
disenchantment  would  probably  leave  the 
company  In  a  week  or  possibly  less  time. 
The  company  will  make  every  effort  to  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  the  seasonal  workers  and 
our  doors  will  remain  open  so  far  as  any 
suggestions  or  ImprovementB  are  concerned," 
he  said. 

Serata  called  In  Earl  Holbrook.  assistant 
Industrial  relations  manager  for  Hunt- 
Wesson's  eastern  region.  Holbrook  was  cor- 
dial, and  told  us  to  call  him  If  we  wanted 
further  information. 

We  did,  after  checking  the  next  day  with 
the  New  Jersey  Migrant  Labor  Bureau  In 
Trenton,  the  state  capital.  Charles  Yersak, 
the  bureau  chief,  told  us  the  camp  was 
officially  listed  as  "disapproved"  by  his  office 
because  Keman  had  not  Installed  wash 
basins  when  told  to  do  so  by  a  state 
Inspector. 

Leon  Rennebaum,  supervising  Inspector 
of  housing  for  the  bureau,  told  us  he  did 
not  consider  there  to  be  "any  negligence  on 
Hunt's  part"  for  telling  us  the  camp  had 
been  approved. 

Rennebaum  said  that  he,  thinking  Keman 
wovild  have  Installed  the  wash  basins  before 
we  arrived,  had  told  Hunt- Wesson  the  camp 
was  in  good  shape. 

Yet  he  also  said  there  was  no  Indication  In 
the  bureau's  files  that  the  camp  operator  had 
met  the  requirement  of  a  July  5  Inspection 
In  which  he  was  ordered  to  "provide  evidence 
of  the  safe  sanitary  condition  of  the  water 
supply." 

This  was  a  new  requirement,  Rennebaum 
explained  somewhat  lamely,  and  one  on 
which  he  said  the  state  does  not  demand 
strict  compliance. 

When  Corn  and  I  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  the 
latest  inspection  report  on  the  camp,  we  were 
told  It  had  not  been  received  yet  by  the  bu- 
reau's Trenton  office. 

Yersak,  the  bureau  chief,  said  It  would  be 
Illegal  for  the  company  to  deduct  $15  a  week 
from  the  checks  of  the  boys  who  moved  out 
of  the  camp. 

We  telephoned  Hunt-Wesson  and  asked 
Holbrook.  the  regional  industrial  relations 
executive  about  this.  He  said  the  money 
would  not  be  deducted,  as  Serata  had  told 
us  it  would.  I  asked  to  speak  to  Serata. 
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"He  has  left  the  company,"  Holbrook  said. 
"I  took  care  of  that  at  noon  yesterday." 

Holbrook  said  Hunt-Wesson  was  paying  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  camp  up  to  state  stand- 
ards. 

All  of  the  Tennesseans  had  been  put  to 
work  by  Wednesday  afternoon,  Holbrook  told 
us — and  98  of  the  111  were  still  working  with 
93  still  living  in  the  labor  camp. 

I  also  called  Morris  Kernan,  the  camp  own- 
er, and  told  him  I  was  a  reporter.  He  seemed 
to  assume  Immediately  that  any  story  I 
would  write  would  be  unfavorable,  although 
he  claimed  conditions  In  the  camp  were  "far 
better"  than  what  "a  large  percentage"  of  the 
Tennesseans  had  at  home.  Like  Serata,  he 
told  me  he  had  contacted  a  lawyer  to  sue  me. 

"If  you  paint  a  bad  picture,"  he  said,  "you 
may  be  in  trouble."  There  was  a  pause  and 
then  he  added. 

"Not  from  me.  Are  you  taking  notes  on 
this?  If  you  are,  tear  them  up  because  I 
haven't  talked  to  you."  The  telephone  line 
went  dead,  and  Corn  and  I  started  the  long 
trip  home  to  file  our  story. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  20, 

1967) 

MiGRAm     Worker:     Botriro     To     Sqxtaior — 

Report    on    Vtbgimia    Eastixn    Shorx 

( By  Hank  Burchard ) 

Ckertton,  Va.,  August  19. — If  you  approach 
the  Farm  Bureau  labor  camp  for  migrant 
workers  here  from  downwind,  you  may  smell 
It  half  a  mile  away. 

The  stench  is  a  blend  of  human  waste  and 
sweat  and  garbage  and  the  sharp,  dank  odor 
of  the  sandy  gray  soil  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  of  the  150 
migrant  camps  in  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore 
counties    of    Northampton    and    Accomack. 

Cherlton,  whose  140-odd  double  cabins 
make  It  the  largest  of  the  camps  that  house 
the  Shore's  8000  or  more  migrants.  Is  not  a 
bad  example  of  the  prevailing  living  condi- 
tions. It  is  better  than  most  of  the  47  camps 
visited  by  The  Washington  Post  In  recent 
weeks,  and  It  Is  described  by  officials  of  the 
State  Health  Department  as  above  average. 
Cherlton  has,   for  Instance,  running  water. 

Each  and  every  camp  has  been  Inspected 
by  the  State  Health  Department  and  Issued 
a  permit.  This  is  supposed  to  mean  nainlmum 
standards  set  by  law  have  been  met. 

Dule  Robinson  of  Apopka,  Fla.,  a  28-year- 
old  mother  of  five,  was  living  at  Chert  ton 
a  week  ago.  She  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
swarms  of  buzzing,  biting  files  swarming 
around  as  she  sat  In  the  doorway  of  her 
10-by-lO  foot  half-cabin. 

Normally  she  would  have  been  In  the  fields 
during  the  daylight  hours,  working  alongside 
her  husband  picking  tomatoes  for  15  cents 
the  %  bushel,  or  potatoes  or  cucumbers  or 
beans  or  corn  or  broccoli.  She  was  packing 
because  the  family  had  decided  to  pull  out 
for  the  truck  farms  of  New  York. 

COT    BAD    start 

"It's  a  good  crew,  but  Mr.  Denton  (the 
crew  leader)  got  a  bad  start  this  year  and  we 
done  wound  up  at  this  place  'cause  the  good 
places  (in  other  states)  done  got  their 
pickers  already.  So  we  come  here.  Ain"  never 
coming  here  again,  you  can  believe  that." 

The  seven  Robinsons  were  packed  in  a 
shack  that  wasn't  much  when  the  Federal 
Government  built  Cheriton  camp  during 
World  War  II.  It  has  a  leaky  tin  roof,  a  bare 
light  bulb,  two  windows  with  torn  screens, 
three  rusty  cots  with  greasy  mattresses  and 
uncounted  files,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs,  fieas. 
chlggers  and  other  assorted  vermin. 

She  cooks  on  a  two-burner  kerosene  stove 
they  brought  with  them.  She  washes  the 
plates  on  which  they  eat  fat  pork,  greens 
and  tomatoes  in  a  galvanized  tub  they  also 
brought  with  them.  To  fill  the  tub  she  carries 
It  30  yards  to  a  faucet  that  supplies  a  dozen 
famiUes. 


The  faucet  rises  from  the  center  of  a  gar- 
bage-filled mud  puddle.  There  are  a  dozen 
sinks  In  the  camp's  one  washhouse,  but 
that's  about  twice  as  far,  and  during  the  In- 
frequent times  when  there  is  hot  water  avail- 
able, It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  turn. 

Dule  (pronounced  Dooley)  Robinson  is 
dirty.  Her  chUdren  are  dirty.  So  Is  her  hus- 
band. Their  bodies  and  clothes  are  washed  In 
the  same  tub  used  for  the  dishes  but  It 
doesn't  do  much  good. 

Why  don't  they  use  tlie  two  showers  avail- 
able (one  for  women,  one  for  men)  to  the 
600  to  800  workers  housed  at  Cheriton?  The 
floor  is  covered  with  human  feces  and  soaked 
with  urine. 

CHnjJREN   DIKTT  TOO 

Why  don't  people  use  the  pit  privies?  For 
one  thing,  the  approaches  to  them  also  are 
strewn  with  human  excrement.  So  are  the 
seats  Inside.  There  is  no  evidence  there  ever 
was  toilet  paper. 

'We  tried  putting  the  children  In  the  car 
and  going  down  the  road  to  the  gas  station." 
Dule  Robinson  said.  "But  the  man  wouldn't 
let  us  use  his  bathrooms  even  after  we 
bought  gas. 

"Now  we  Just  go  down  the  road  a  ways." 

For  the  privilege  of  living  In  half  a  shack 
at  Cheriton  the  workers  pay  $5  (for  a  family) 
to  $8  (for  four  adults  of  the  same  sex)  a 
week. 

Assuming  minlmvun  charge  and  minimum 
occupancy,  the  camp  apparently  takes  in  at 
least  $1000  a  week  from  May  through  Sep- 
tember. The  landlord  farm  bureau,  a  private 
growers'  association,  claims  high  mainte- 
nance costs  result  in  a  loss. 

OTHER  CAMPS  ON  PAR 

The  other  three  farm  camps  are  on  a  par 
with  Cherlton,  according  to  the  Health  De- 
partment. The  remaining  12  dozen  camps  are 
individually  owned  by  farmers  and  canneries. 
The  farm  camps  are  much  smaller  than 
Cheriton,  usually  housing  only  one  crew 
of  as  few  as  10  to  150  workers  or  so,  plus 
their  children  (when  statistics  about  Shore 
migrants  are  complied,  they  generally  refer 
to  the  number  of  workers  "plus  children") . 

These  smaller  camps  charge  no  rent,  at 
least  not  officially,  although  some  crew  lead- 
ers are  said  to  demand  money  from  the  work- 
ers beyond  the  standard  rakeoff — if  the  farm- 
er pays  a  quarter  per  basket  of  tomatoes, 
the  crew  leader  gets  a  dime — for  "services 
supplied." 

In  the  Individual  farmers'  camps,  running 
water  Is  a  rarity,  even  though  State  law  re- 
quires "adequate  housing,  suitable  to  the 
kinds  of  workers  employed  .  .  .  with  facili- 
ties that  provide  reasonable  conveniences 
and  comfort." 

The  State  standards  are  Ignored  by  most 
farmers  here.  The  requirements,  adopted  In 
1962,  specify  sound  construction  and  such 
things  as  hot  and  cold  running  water  In 
new  camps  but  set  no  deadline  for  the  up- 
dating of  camps  built  before  then.  There  is 
little  new  construction. 

MEET    REQDTREMENTS 

In  existing  camps,  the  health  law  says, 
"The  camp  operator  (owner)  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  requirements  and 
regulations.  He  .  .  .  shall  Inspect  the 
grounds  .  .  .  each  week  and  see  that  It  is 
maintained  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condition. 

"An  adequate  and  convenient  supply  of  un- 
contamlnated  wcter  shall  be  available  at  all 
times  (one  hand  pump  supplies  a  whole 
camp  in  many  cai,es)  .  .  .  one  privy  seat  for 
each  20  persons  .  .  .  laundry  trays  or  wash 
tubs  shall  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  one 
for  each  30  persons. 

"One  (bathing)  tub  for  each  15  per- 
sons ...  In  rooms  used  for  sleeping  at  least 
one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air  ...  at 
least  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
person  (some  cheds  of  less  than  100  square 
feet  sleep  six  or  more  workers) . 

"Between  assignment  to  different  persons. 


each  bed,  cot,  or  bunk  shall  be  furnished 
with  mattresses  with  clean  covers  or  straw 
filled  ticks  .  .  .  (which)  shall  be  kept  In 
a  sanitary  condition  and  laundered  or  other- 
wise sanitized  (you  can  scrape  greasy  filth 
off  a  typical  mattress  with  a  fingernail  > . 

All  windows  must  be  screened  (some  are) 
and  screen  doors  must  have  self-closing  de- 
vices (but  screen  doors  are  not  required) . 

Adequate  refrigeration  must  l>e  provided, 
it  says,  but  the  only  refrigerator  a  reporter 
saw  was  hauled  In  by  a  crew  leader.  "Metal 
cans  with  tight  fitting  covers  for  g.irbage" 
(a  reporter  saw  none),  with  pickups  twice  a 
week. 

EFFECrrVl;    MEASXTRES 

"Effective  measures  shall  be  taken  to  con- 
trol rodents,  files,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs  or 
other  insects  (such  measures  are  unheard 
of).  Fire  protection  equipment  (one  sand 
bucket  was  seen)  and  first  aid  supplies 
(none).  Rooms  shall  have  at  least  two  exits" 
(some  do  have  man-sized  gaps  In  two  or  more 
walls). 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  requirements  are 
unmet  In  camp  after  camp. 

Of  the  scores  of  workers  and  crew  leaders 
interviewed,  all  but  one  said  Virginia's  East- 
ern Shore  camps  are  the  worst  la  the  East. 
The  lone  dissenter,  crew  leader  Leonard 
(Punch)  Mulberry,  said  he  thinks  South  Car- 
olina Is  worse. 

Dr.  Belle  Fears,  health  director  for  the 
two  Shore  counties,  said  there  are  "a  few" 
camps  under  her  Jurisdiction  which  sub- 
stantUlly  comply  with  the  State  health  laws 
she  is  charged  with  enforcing,  but  she 
couldn't  say  whether  these  few  would  num- 
ber as  many  as  a  dozen  of  the  150  camps. 

REGUI.Aa   INSPECTIONS 

Under  the  law,  the  camps  are  to  be  regu- 
larly Inspected  by  her  subordinates  and  ap- 
parently they  are.  It  is  her  duty  to  Inform 
the  camp  owners  of  the  requirements,  to 
warn  them  if  standards  are  not  met  and,  if 
compliance  does  not  follow,  to  close  the 
camps  and  prosecute  the  owners. 

Dr.  Fears  has  been  health  director  here  for 
four  years.  She  said  there  have  been  some 
camps  closed  during  that  time.  She's  not 
sure  how  many  prosecutions  there  have  been. 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  do?  We  try  to 
persuade  the  growers  to  fix  up  their  camps, 
and  some  of  them  have  gone  along  with  us. 
But  as  soon  as  they  put  in  a  screen  or  a 
shower  or  clean  up,  the  workers  tear  It  all 
down  again. 

"Suppose  we  took  all  the  growers  to 
court — the  cases  would  Just  be  thrown  out. 
Growers  are  very  Important  men  around  here 
and  even  if  It  got  to  a  Jury  there  would 
never  be  a  fine  or  a  sentence.  Judges,  bank- 
ers, people  at  the  Court  House — they  own 
the  farms." 

Asked  if  what  she  meant  was  that  the 
State  laws  governing  naalnland  Virginia 
cannot  be  enforced  along  the  Eastern  Shore, 
Dr.  Pears  said,  "Well,  we  like  to  feel  we  make 
a  little  progress  every  year." 

William  J.  Tlmm  Is  the  State  director  of 
the  Virginia  Migrant  Labor  Health  Project, 
a  program  80  per  cent  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  The  project  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year  and  has  received  more  than 
$500,000  in  Federal  funds. 

coNDrnoNs  seem  terribl* 
Although  there  are  14  other  Virginia  coun- 
ties— in  the  Shenandoah  apple  region — where 
there  Is  significant  use  of  migrant  labor, 
nearly  all  of  the  money  and  effort  is  being 
spent  on  the  Shore  because  the  upland  apple 
growers  "maintain  very  fine  conditions  on 
their  own  initiative,"  he  said. 

Timm  is  an  employe  of  the  SUte  Health 
Department  and  supervises  the  work  of  Dr. 
Fears  and  the  28  other  staff  members  of  the 
project. 

"I  know  to  an  outsider  the  conditions  in 
these  camps  must  seem  pretty  terrible," 
Tlmm  said.  "It  is  pretty  terrible,  and  I'm 
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afrftld  there  hasn't  been  as  much  progress 
as  we  would  like. 

"But  you  must  understand  the  special  dif- 
flcultlee  under  which  we  work.  I  have  to  live 
with  these  people  (the  growers).  For  in- 
stance, this  year  I  am  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club  In  Cape  Charles,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Influential  members  are  growers. 

"One  of  the  worst  camps  Is  right  across 
from  where  I  live  and  If  the  wind  Is  right 
It  Isnt  very  pleasant.  I  can  tell  you. 

"Now  the  farmer  who  owns  It  Is  a  fine  man 
and  as  good  a  friend  and  neighbor  as  I've  ever 
had.  He  keeps  my  son's  riding  horse  for  ua 
and  won't  take  a  cent  for  it.  But  If  anybody 
tries  to  talk  to  him  about  his  camp  be  gets 
awfully  upset.  The  farmers  around  here  are 
pretty  Independent  and  Individualistic. 

AWtVL  LANCtTAGX 

"One  of  our  health  aides  visited  him  and 
tried  to  talk  to  him  about  how  clean  camps 
make  good  healthy  workers  but  he  got  mad 
and  said  some  terrible  things  to  her.  Just 
awful  language,  I  couldn't  believe  It  when  I 
heard  about  It,  and  ran  her  off. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  him  about  the  camp, 
but  I  Just  don't  know  how  I'd  go  about 
It." 

Tlmm,  63,  retired  to  the  Shore  six  years 
ago  after  31  years  with  the  A&P  in  New  York 
City. 

"I  am  preparing  a  strong  recommendation," 
he  said,  "that  some  way  be  found  so  that  we 
can  control  the  type  of  migrant  who  comes 
into  this  part  of  the  State. 

"We  get  a  very  unhealthy  selection,  the  less 
desirable  element  among  the  migrants." 

Tlmm  said  he  has  not  recommended  a 
crackdown  on  the  farmers.  "It  wouldn't 
work,"  he  said,  echoing  Dr.  Pears'  fears  that 
such  a  campaign  would  collapse  In  the  courts. 
"The  power  structure  around  here  Is  pretty 
clear,"  he  said. 

CLXmCAL    HEALTH    PBOCKAM 

Tlmm  and  Dr.  Fears  would  rather  talk 
about  the  extensive  clinical  health  program 
they  are  running  for  the  workers.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  program  has  been  in  this  direc- 
tion and.  Judging  from  the  72-page  annual 
report  and  the  comments  of  the  workers, 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

Tlmm  conceded  that  conditions  In  the 
campe  "certainly  are  responsible  for  some  of 
the  health  problems  our  clinics  deal  with  .  .  . 
our  attack  on  the  problem  Is  a  little  one- 
sided, I  guess." 

Crew  leaders  and  workers  agree  with  Tlmm 
that  the  workers  who  come  here  are  not  the 
best.  "Look,"  said  one,  "the  only  reason  I'm 
here  la  because  the  other  crew  leaders  beat 
me  out  for  the  good  places  farther  up  the 
Shore  (In  Maryland  and  Delaware) .  Half  my 
people  dropped  out  when  they  found  out  we 
was  cotnlng  here,  and  I've  had  to  sign  on 
every  kind  of  wlno  and  bum. 

"Nobody  comes  to  Virginia  if  they  can  help 
It.  Damn  this  State!" 

Tlmm  said  the  Shenandoah  growers,  who 
have  combined  to  build  large  central  camps 
rather  than  xise  scattered  sheds  and  barns 
and  com  cribs  as  Is  done  on  the  shore,  have 
found  that  "it  Is  cheaper  to  run  good  clean 
campe.  But  maybe  the  economics  of  apple- 
growing  are  different." 

AWAXK   or  CONDmONS 

Helen  Johnston,  chief  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  that  admlnUters  the  Virginia  grant, 
said  she  Is  aware  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  Eastern  Shore  camps. 

Other  than  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds, 
she  said,  there  Is  little  that  can  be  done  about 
it  from  the  Washington  level.  "We  must  con- 
sider who  would  be  hurt  if  we  cut  off  the 
program,"  Miss  Johnston  said.  "The  State 
people  had  no  Interest  In  caring  for  migrants 
before  we  got  involved,  and  I  hardly  think 
they  would  care  If  we  pulled  out.  All  we  can 
offer  through  Federal  aid  Is  Incentive  to  Im- 
prove conditions. 


"BJnforcement  of  the  State  health  laws  is  a 
State  responsibility.  And  enforcement  often 
must  be  done  through  local  courts  and  local 
governments  that  are  dominated  by  growers." 

Paul  Agnano.  a  sanitary  engineer  consul- 
tant to  the  PHS  Migrant  Health  Project,  said 
he  agrees  that  camp  conditions  oc  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore  are  deplorable,  "but  they  com- 
pare with  parts  of  Maryland.  Delaware.  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  where  what  we  call  the 
'Eastern  Stream'  of  migrants  work.  Some 
other  States  are  far  worse." 

The  "Eastern  Stream"  workers  generally 
start  their  working  year  in  Florida  and  work 
their  way  north  as  crops  grow  ripe,  stopping 
in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas.  Virginia  and  Into 
Delaware.  New  Jersey  and  sometimes  to  New 
York  and  then  back  down  again  for  late 
crops,  arriving  back  in  Florida  for  the  citrus 
season. 

Most  of  the  migrants  along  the  Shore  this 
year  are  Negro,  with  a  few  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, a  very  few  whites,  some  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  Cubans. 

NEW    STAND.\RDS 

Their  children  attend  schools  set  up  spe- 
cially for  migrants  (an  eight- week  school 
here  Just  closed)  and  some  families,  with 
working  children,  can  even  break  out  of  the 
pattern,  eventually  moving  up  to  trailers  and 
then  out  of  the  whole  business.  But  most 
don't  make  enough  and  many  are  In  hock  to 
the  crew  bosses,  who  make  sure  they  stay  at 
It. 

The  Department  of  Labor  on  July  1  Issued 
new  migrant  housing  standards  designed  to 
upgrade  conditions.  States  failing  to  meet 
the  new  requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  the  Federal  labor  recruiting  service. 

In  areas  such  as  the  Virginia  Shore, 
Agnano  said,  "we  have  warned  (the  Labor 
Department)  that  the  resiilt  is  likely  to  be 
importation  of  workers  either  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  or  from  other  States  by  in- 
dividual farmers  or  growers'  associations. 
The  new  standards  would  not  apply  in  such 
cases." 

Many  Shore  workers  already  are  recruited 
through  such  a  "black  market,"  and  local 
observers  say  the  practice  will  become  the 
rule  if  tough  enforcement  is  attempted. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 

Panel  Bids  Httghes  Shot  Farm   Camps 
(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

Freehold,  N.J.,  August  21. — Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes'  Migrant  Labor  Task  Force  has 
called  on  the  state  to  close  immediately,  as 
public  nuisances,  several  migrant  labor 
camps  in  South  Jersey. 

Several  members  of  the  task  force  threat- 
ened today  to  resign  If  the  Governor  did  not 
act. 

In  a  resolution  passed  last  week  by  the 
group  and  made  public  here  today,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  strongly  urged  to  shut  "those  mi- 
grant labor  camps  which  are  presently  dis- 
approved and  yet  which  still  flagrantly 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  Migrant  Labor 
Law." 

The  Governor  announced  in  Trenton  today 
that  he  had  ordered  state  officials  "to  con- 
vene Immediately  and  consider  steps  for  the 
prompt  cessation  of  these  conditions." 

"The  dangers  to  health  and.  indeed,  the 
Inhumanity  of  a  continuation  of  such  condi- 
tions is  intolerable,"  he  said  in  a  message  to 
five  state  officials  who  have  overlapping  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  state's  migrant 
labor  code. 

But  according  to  a  member  of  the  task 
force,  which  held  a  public  hearing  today  on 
migrant  labor  conditions  in  Monmouth 
County,  the  Governor's  message  did  not  go 
far  enough.  He  said  several  members  of  the 
group  were  prepared  to  resign  if  the  Governor 
did  not  take  action  to  close  the  disapproved 
camps  Immediately. 

The  task  force  declared  that  the  camps 
were   "rife"   with   violations   that   included 


overcrowding,  grossly  polluted  water,  inade- 
quate garbage  facilities  and  unsanitary  open 
privies. 

The  resolution  pointed  out  that  the  viola- 
tions had  existed  all  summer  but  that  the 
camps  were  allowed  to  remain  open. 

OTHER     JOBS     URGED,  TOO 

The  resolution  strongly  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor "to  mobilize  immediately"  so  that 
"migrant  workers  displaced  from  migrant 
labor  camps  are  provided  with  adequate 
housing  and,  where  possible,  other  employ- 
ment." 

"The  task  force  believes  that  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  state  have  adequate  resources — 
whether  technical,  financial,  or  personnel — 
to  provide  such  employment  opportunities 
and  housing,"  the  resolution  declared. 

The  task  force  has  11  members  and  Its 
chairman  is  J.  Stanley  Husid. 

The  task  force  made  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations earlier  this  summer  to  Improve  con- 
ditions for  about  15,000  Negro  migrants  who 
come  to  New  Jersey  every  summer  to  work 
on  the  produce  farms. 

But  a  leading  member  of  the  task  force 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified  said  several 
members  were  convinced  that  their  recom- 
mendations were  "subverted"  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Hughes  administration  to  imple- 
ment them. 

"The  Governor  knows  we're  mad  and  that 
we  mean   business  this   time,"  he  said. 

The  group  Identified  at  least  five  growers 
in  Cumberland  County  as  having  many  vio- 
lations. 

A  member  of  the  Task  Force  said  one  of 
the  camps  housed  130  migrants,  when  it  was 
only  supposed  to  accommodate  90. 
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THE  JAM  WE  ARE  IN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  United  States 
greatness  and  her  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. Yet  "there  Is  an  erosion  of  confi- 
dence that  you  can  almost  smell,  these 
days,  in  Washington's  hot,  humid  air." 

This  "erosion  of  confidence"  stems 
from  the  awareness  "that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  since  the  last  World  War 
ended  when  the  United  States  has  been 
more  nearly  alone  in  the  world." 

This  problem  is  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Stewart  Alsop  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  July  22,  1967.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Jam  We  Abe  In 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — There  is  an  erosion  of  con- 
fidence that  you  can  almost  smell,  these  days. 
In  Washington's  hot,  humid  air.  The  Wash- 
ington mood  is  a  bit  like  that  expressed  in 
the  sad  little  ditty  unhappy  children  used 
to  recite:  "Nobody  loves  me,  everybody  hates 
me,  goln'  out  in  the  garden  and  eat 
worms.  .  . ." 

Our  side  won  the  Middle  Eastern  war,  and 
for  a  few  days  after  the  brilliant  Israeli  vic- 
tory there  was  a  brief  euphoria  in  official 
Washington.  Since  then,  the  fact  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  Israel's  victory 
was  by  no  means  necessarily  a  victory  for  the 
United  States.  For  it  has  also  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
since  the  last  world  war  ended  when  the 
United  States  has  been  more  nearly  alone  In 
the  world. 

Hardly  anybody  loves  us,  and  a  great  many 
people   hate   us.   Even   the    Israelis    by    no 


means  love  us.  As  several  correspondents 
have  reported  from  the  scene,  the  Israelis 
have  little  admiration  for  this  country  and 
no  sense  of  gratitude,  and  regard  UjS.  poUcy 
as  feeble  and  vacillating. 

The  Arabs,  of  course,  hate  us.  This  hatred 
Is  generally  dismissed  In  this  country  as 
mere  hysteria,  fanned  by  vicious  propaganda. 
It  is  that,  but  It  is  more  than  that.  In  order 
to  make  their  amazing  little  state  viable  In 
1948,  the  Israelis  forced  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Arabs  out  of  Arab  cities  like  Jaffa 
and  Haifa,  and  off  the  lEuid  they  had  tilled 
for  centuries.  Now  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Arab  refugees  of  1946  will  be  Joined  in  their 
filthy  camps  by  tens  of  thousands  of  new 
refugees  from  Old  Jerusalem  and  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan.  Is  It  really  very  surpris- 
ing that  the  Arabs  hate  the  Israelis?  And  is 
It  any  wonder  that  the  Arabs  hate  the  United 
States,  as  the  sponsor  and  protector  of  Israel, 
almost  more  than  they  hate  Israel  Itself? 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  six-day  war,  there 
was  some  hope  in  official  Washington  that 
the  Soviets  would  work  "In  parallel"  with  the 
United  States  to  damp  down  the  Middle- 
Eastern  hatreds  and  achieve  a  lasting  set- 
tlement. President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygln  did  not  come  to  blows  at  Holly  Bush, 
but  they  came  to  no  agreement  either,  and 
since  then  the  hope  has  been  dying.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that  Soviet  policy  was 
accurately  predicted  by  an  unnamed  Soviet 
official  (probably  the  Russian  ambassador  in 
Paris)  who  was  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
French  weekly,  Le  Nouvel  Observateur: 

"The  diplomatic  and  political  battle  we  are 
going  to  wage  at  the  side  of  the  Arabs  .  .  . 
will  be  very  hard.  We  will  blackmail  the 
Americans  with  respect  to  their  oil  Interests 
and  their  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  .  .  . 
We  will  lead  an  Incessant  propaganda  cam- 
paign among  the  young  generations  (of 
Arabs]  against  the  cowards,  the  opportunists 
and  the  collaborators  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. .  .  ." 

In  this  battle,  Arab  hatred  will  be  a  most 
useful  weapon.  And  the  stakes  are  high.  The 
Israelis  are  brave  fighters,  but  the  Arabs  out- 
number them  by  more  than  15  to,  1  and  they 
are  sitting  on  the  world's  greatest  proved  re- 
serves of  oil  In  what  is  historically  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  strategic  land  areas. 

Moreover,  In  their  "diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal battle"  against  the  "Anglo-Americans," 
it  is  now  clear,  the  Soviets  will  have  an  en- 
thusiastic ally  In  Charles  de  Gaulle's  France. 
Official  Washington  was  hardly  surprised 
when  de  Gaulle  refused  to  Join  the  con- 
sortixun  to  assert  the  right  of  peaceful  pas- 
sage in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  or  when  he  cut 
off  the  supply  of  arms  to  France's  former 
ally,  Israel. 

But  there  was  surprise — and  a  good  deal 
of  rage — when  it  was  learned  that  two  French 
oil  companies,  with  official  encouragement, 
had  attempted  to  move  in  on  the  Anglo- 
American  oil  interests  in  the  oil-producing 
Arab  countries.  "If  de  Gaulle  really  does 
that,"  said  one  normally  unemotional  Amer- 
ican official,  "we  ought  to  break  diplomatic 
relations  with  Paris." 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  but  the  conclu- 
sion Is  at  last  being  forced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  de  Gaulle  really  does 
regard  the  United  States  not  only  as  an 
enemy  but  as  the  enemy.  The  final  ruptvue 
by  de  Gaulle  of  the  French-American  aUl- 
ance  has  undermined  the  whole  American 
system  of  alliances. 

NATO  may  be  a  long  time  a-dylng,  but  It 
Is  dying  surely,  killed  by  de  Gaulle.  The  Ger- 
man-American alliance,  once  rock-firm,  is 
seriously  enfeebled.  The  Germans,  and  the 
Japanese  and  the  Italians  as  well,  may  Join 
with  the  French  In  the  assault  on  the  Anglo- 
American  oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  British,  alone  among  our  major  allies, 
supported  the  project  to  assert  the  right  of 
passage  In  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

If,  as  a  consequence  of  Joining  this  coun- 


try in  that  attempt,  the  British  lose  their 
oil  holdings  in  the  Arab  countries.  It  will 
be  a  near-total  economic  catastrophe  for 
them.  They  may  be  so  enfeebled  that  they 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  crawl  into  the 
Common  Market  on  hands  and  knees,  on 
de  Gaulle's  terms.  De  Gaulle's  basic  condi- 
tion, of  course.  Is  the  death  and  public 
burial  of  the  Anglo-American  alliance.  If 
that  alliance  dies,  the  United  States  will  in- 
deed be  alone  In  the  world,  and  this  Is  one 
reason  for  the  erosion  of  confidence  you  can 
small  in  Washington's  air.  The  other,  of 
course.  Is  Vietnam. 

"In  a  way,"  one  high  official  has  remarked 
privately,  "we  were  as  wrong  about  Vietnam 
as  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs."  He  did  not  mean 
that  this  country  was  necessarily  wrong  to 
Intervene  In  Vietnam.  He  did  mean  that  the 
cost  of  intervention.  In  casualties.  In  ex- 
penditures, In  military-force  levels,  and 
above  all  In  the  time  required  to  achieve  a 
settlement,  was  vastly  underestimated.  The 
awful  thought  that  an  acceptable  settlement 
may  be  unachievable,  and  the  war  unwin- 
nable,  Is  beginning  to  occur,  even  to  former 
official  optimists. 

In  short,  this  country  Is  In  a  Jam  all  over 
the  world.  The  Jam  we  are  In  could  be 
worse.  It  would  be  worse  If  Nasser  were  pre- 
siding In  triumph  over  Tel  Aviv,  or  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  over  Saigon,  for  example.  But  It  Is  a 
very  bad  Jam  all  the  same,  and  we  won't  get 
out  of  It  by  going  out  In  the  garden  and 
eating  worms. 

The  Jam  we  are  In  requires  facing  up  to 
some  hard  questions.  For  example.  If  de 
Gaulle  is  determined  to  treat  us  as  an 
enemy,  should  we  not  treat  him  likewise? 
What  price  will  we  pay  to  keep  Britain  out 
of  the  Common  Market,  and  thus  preserve 
the  only  alliance  we  have  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving? And  is  more  of  the  same  really  all 
we  can  do  in  Vietnam? 

The  trouble  is  that  to  the  people  who 
should  be  asking  such  questions,  the  asking 
Itself  is  a  confession  oi  failure.  Many  of  these 
people  are  brilliantly  able.  But  p>erhaps  new 
men  are  needed  to  do  the  new  thinking 
which  now  so  clearly  needs  to  be  done. 


"HOW  TO  START  A  RIOT"— ADDRESS 
BY  EVELLE  YOUNGER 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  all  re- 
sponsible Americans  deplore  the  violence 
that  has  rocked  so  many  of  our  cities. 
Like  an  epidemic  they  seem  to  have 
spread  across  our  Nation.  Now  is  the 
time  for  all  straight-thinking  citizens  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  color  to  speak  out 
against  such  lawlessness. 

Evelle  Younger,  former  superior  court 
judge  and  now  the  very  competent  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Los  Angeles  County,  on 
August  2  addressed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Defense  Lawyers  In  Criminal 
Cases.  His  speech,  entitled  "How  To 
Start  a  Riot"  or  "Something  To  Displease 
Everyone,"  is  one  of  the  best  treatments 
of  this  serious  subject  I  have  seen.  It 
deserves  nationwide  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Younger's  outstanding 
speech  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    TO    Start    a    Riot    or    Something    to 

Displease  Everyoi^z 

(By    Evelle    J.    Younger,    district    attorney, 

coimty  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California) 

All  citizens  must  be  bewildered  and 
alarmed  by  the  tragic  riots  that  have  been 
occurring  with  frightening  frequency  in  our 
nation.   However,   as   lawyers    who   practice 


criminal  law,  you  must  be  especially  con- 
cerned and  interested  because,  whatever  else 
a  riot  is — racial  protest,  rebellion,  social  rev- 
olution, you  name  it — it  most  certainly  is 
one  tremendous  crime  spree.  Everyone  who 
participates  in  a  riot  is  a  criminal.  Accord- 
ingly, I  selected  this  subject  as  one  that  you 
might  consider  timely  and  interesting.  Be- 
sides, I  claim  some  degree  of  expertise  in 
this  area.  I  don't  claim  to  know  bow  to  stop 
riots,  and  even  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  speak  on 
that  subject.  Hundreds  of  public  officials 
throughout  the  land,  from  the  President  on 
down,  are  telling  us  how  to  stop  them.  The 
field  Is  overcrowded. 

I  do  claim  to  know  something  about  how 
to  start  a  riot — having  been  rather  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Watts  Riot  and  having 
made  a  serious  study  of  oUier  recent  out- 
breaks— and  to  my  knowledge,  there  have 
been  no  previous  speeches  or  articles  on  how 
to  start  a  riot;  so  that  seems  an  appropriate 
subject  for  this  convention. 

Before  outlining  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  starting  a  riot,  and  in  order  that  you  may 
better  understand  these  recommended  proce- 
dures, It  Is  probably  advisable  to  identify  the 
personnel  ingredients  of  a  riot.  What  kind 
of  people  participate  in  a  riot?  In  every  re- 
cent Class  "A"  riot  In  America,  vlrtu.^lly  all 
of  the  people  Involved  have  been  Negro.  In 
Detroit,  some  white  hoodlums  moved  In  for 
the  looting  and  attacked  targets  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  they  were  not  really  a  factor. 

In  any  particular  city,  however,  from  90 
to  95</c  of  the  Negro  community  will  not 
support  or  participate  in  a  riot.  Tlxese  re- 
sponsible Negroes.  In  fact,  are  the  big  losers 
In  any  riot  and  they  know  it;  so  tliey  are 
understandably  more  frightened  by  and  crit- 
ical of  those  who  participate  in  riots  than 
are  members  of  the  white  community.  Each 
Negro  in  this  group  has  been  mistreated  in 
some  degree  by  the  majority,  but  he  is  rel.i- 
tlvely  secure,  and  intelligent.  His  conviction 
that  violence  accomplishes  nothing  out- 
weighs any  resentment  he  may  feel  toward 
the  white  conununlty.  The  responsible  Negro 
leadership  falls  into  this  group.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  "leaders"  have  been  unable  to 
communicate  with  the  riot-prone  Negroes 
and  axe  no  more  effective  in  stopping  a  riot 
than  is  the  white  leadership.  Also,  the  cream 
of  Negro  young  men  faU  into  this  group,  too, 
but  most  of  them  are  away  serving  our 
country  in  the  armed  forces  or  are  busy  get- 
ting an  education  and  are  not  available  to 
exert  any  restraining  Influence  on  the  riot- 
prone  Negro. 

The  other  5  to  lO^o  are  riot  prone.  These 
are  the  ones  who  become  involved.  This  5  to 
10 '"c  further  breaks  down  as  follows;  A  very 
small  percentage  are  the  extremists — the 
haters — those  whose  feelings  against 
"Whitey"  are  deep  and  violent.  They  are 
blinded  by  rage.  They  will  burn  9  Negro 
dwellings  to  get  one  owned  by  a  white  man. 
They  claim,  and  possibly  believe,  that  by  pro- 
moting violence  they  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Negro.  Actually  and  unfortunately,  this 
conviction  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that, 
after  a  riot  In  a  particular  city,  we  move  in, 
spend  massive  amounts  of  money,  and  try  to 
do  things  we  should  have  done  50  years  ago. 
Most  of  those  in  this  group  are  young  and 
they  are  psychotic.  Each  is  a  potential  killer. 
These  are  the  bombers  and  snipers.  These  are 
the  ones  who  give  the  killing  of  policemen 
and  firemen  top  priority  in  any  riot.  This 
group  of  extremists  is  very  small  but  seems 
to  be  growing  steadily.  Incidentally,  white 
extremists  have  not,  so  far,  become  active  In 
any  riot.  It  has  been  rumored,  however,  that 
white  extremists  have  given  financial  sup- 
port to  black  extremists.  We've  never  been 
able  to  confirm  this  rumor;  but  there  is  con- 
siderable logic  behind  It.  For  example,  if  I 
were  the  head  of  a  white  extremist  group 
held  together  by  hatred  of  the  Negro,  and 
had  some  money  in  the  treasury,  I'd  give 
that  money  to  some  militant  revolutionist, 
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Ilka  Rap  Brown  or  Stokely  Carmlchael.  who 
pr«»chM  tutte,  ylolence,  and  rebellion,  and 
who,  for  aome  reason  111  never  understand, 
nuuiages  to  get  massive  attention  In  the 
media  far  out  of  proportion  to  his  Impor- 
tance. I  can't  Imagine  a  more  effective  way  to 
Blow  the  progress  of  the  Negro. 

In  addition  to  the  haters,  you  have  a  small 
percentage  of  political  extremists  and  agita- 
tors— principally  communists — Involved  In 
every  riot.  These  people  want  riots  to  occur 
for  political  reasons. 

You  also  have  a  small  percentage  of  pro- 
fessional or  confirmed  criminals — mostly 
thieves — who  want  riots  to  occur  because 
they  can  operate  at  maximum  speed  with 
minimum  risk  In  a  riot.  I  recall  one  profes- 
sional burglar  who  had  a  ball  during  the 
Watts  Riots.  As  soon  as  things  really  got 
going,  he  backed  a  moving  van  up  to  the 
rear  door  of  an  appliance  store  and  cleaned 
out  the  store.  He  got  as  far  east  as  Kansas 
City,  driving  his  van  full  of  stoves,  TV  sets, 
and  refrigerators,  before  we  caught  him. 

These  racists  (the  haters) ,  the  political  ex- 
tremists and  agitators,  and  the  confirmed 
criminals  are  the  real  villains.  They  are 
criminals  in  the  truest  sense.  They  are  dan- 
gerous. They  comprise  at  most  20%  of  the 
participants  in  any  modern  American  riot. 
They  probably  are  strong  enough  to  start  a 
riot,  particularly  If  they  follow  the  sug- 
gestions outlined  below:  but  they  haven't 
started  one  yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
haven't  had  to.  Enough  riots  start  acciden- 
tally to  keep  any  extremist  reasonably  happy. 
Certainly,  after  a  riot  starts,  this  group 
moves  in  fast  and  pmurs  fuel  on  the  fiames 
and  tries  to  make  the  riot  as  bloody,  as  dam- 
aging, and  as  extensive  as  possible.  The  fact 
is,  though,  that  while  this  20%  could  prob- 
ably start  a  riot,  they  cant  sustain  it. 

Only  the  remaining  80%  of  the  5  to  10% 
can  sustain  a  riot.  Only  this  80%  can  make 
a  riot  truly  successful,  make  it  last  any- 
where from  24  hours  to  a  week.  People  in  this 
group  are  not  sufficiently  stable  or  respozisible 
to  be  part,  of  the  90  to  95%  of  the  Negro 
community  who  are  not  potential  rioters;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  true  criminals. 
They  are  not  basically  bad.  They  are  only 
Junior-grade  criminals.  They  are  the  looters, 
the  burners,  and  the  rock-throwers.  They  are 
the  back-bone  of  any  riot.  Most  of  them  have 
been  prevloxisly  arrested;  but  that's  not  sig- 
nificant— the  fact  that  a  Negro  in  a  slum 
area  has  been  arrested  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  has  done  anything  wrong.  Many 
have  prior  convictions,  usually  misdemeanors, 
usually  petty  theft.  These  junior-grade  crim- 
inals, however,  have  one  thing  in  common — a 
resentment  toward  the  so-called  "power 
structure".  Consciously  or  subconsciously, 
they  harbor  a  grudge  against  "Whltey".  Of- 
ten, the  resentment  has  been  controlled  or 
suppressed  untU  a  riot  starts.  In  some,  the 
hatred  or  resentment  is  deep  enough  to  per- 
mit them  to  bum  buildings.  In  others.  It  is 
not  that  strong,  but  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  looting.  In  others,  It 
is  strong  enough  only  for  rock  throwing.  In 
some,  it  Is  so  weak  that  the  person  would 
not  even  steal  except  that  the  riot  provides 
an  Irresistible  opportunity. 

Now  that  we've  described  the  Ingredients, 
people-wise,  let's  consider  conditions  essen- 
tll  to  any  successful  riot.  You  can't  Just  have 
a  big  riot  any  old  time  and  place,  you  know. 
It's  like  Orunion  hunting.  Conditions  must 
be  right. 

Climate  is  Important.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  never  been  a  successful  riot  in  a  snow- 
storm. A  heavy  rainstorm  is  also  bad.  Hot, 
humid  weather  is  best. 

And  now,  an  essential  condition:  There 
must  exist  In  the  community  where  the  riot 
Is  to  occur  a  disadvantaged  minority,  a  group 
that  has  been  mistreated  by  the  majority 
(in  ways  ranging  from  polite  discrimination 
to  phjaleal  abuse)  for  a  substantial  period  of 
tl2Xia.  Any  kind  of  minority  wlU  do;  but  hls- 
torictmy.  moat  successful  riots  have  involved 


religious,  ethnic,  or  racial  minorities.  Often 
throughout  our  history,  this  condition  has 
existed  to  a  satisfactory  degree — for  example, 
during  the  period  when  the  Irish  were  the 
favorite  target  of  the  majority,  and  later,  the 
Italian-Americans  In  the  East  and  the 
Orientals  in  CaHfornia  took  the  brunt.  There 
has  never  been  a  period  in  oxir  history, 
tliough,  when  this  condition  existed  to  the 
ideal  degree  that  It  exists  today.  Unlike  the 
Irish  and  Italians,  the  Negro  did  not  come  to 
this  country  voluntarily,  so  his  resentment 
against  mistreatment  is  logically  greater. 
Also,  the  Negro,  though  a  free  American  for 
over  100  years,  has  been  the  target  of  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice  during  this  entire 
time — a  more  than  adequate  period.  Also, 
fortunately,  cr  unfortunately,  the  Negro 
looks  "different"  and  is  easy  to  identify. 
Then,  too.  the  Negro  minority  Is  Just  the 
right  size.  5':  is  adequate;  IC;  is  ideal.  The 
Negro  comprises  11^;^  of  our  population.  Ac- 
tually. In  chls  connection,  when  a  riot  oc- 
curs in  a  place  like  Newark  where  the  minor- 
ity comprises  over  50%  of  the  population,  it 
Is  a  waste  of  manpower. 

Now  let's  consider  another  essential  "con- 
dition". There  must  be  widespread  dis- 
obedience of  and  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order.  We  need  not  spend  much  time  discuss- 
ing this  condition,  because  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  In  this  regard  the  climate  In  our 
country  today  Is  Ideal.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  in  our  recent  history  when  the  rule  of 
law  was  so  In  Jeopardy — not  Just  from  mili- 
tant extremist  Negroes  but  from  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  levels  of  society.  Many 
Americans  regularly  and  openly  disobey  laws 
they  don't  like.  The  traditional  method  of 
seeking  changes  In  the  law  by  urging  legis- 
lative action  seems  old-fashioned.  We  have 
been  sophisticating  law  and  morality  out  of 
existence.  Discipline  as  a  means  of  regulat- 
ing human  behavior  has  gone  out  of  style. 
Certain  national  magazines  do  everything 
possible  to  popularize  the  use  of  Illegal  drugs. 
Famous  scientists  encourage  lying  In  front 
of  mall  trucks,  blocking  traffic  and  troop 
trains,  and  assorted  resistance  to  authority. 
Prominent  educators  encourage  students  to 
use  LSD.  An  editorial  In  the  student  news- 
paper at  one  of  oiir  nation's  great  universities 
urges  its  readers  to  smoke  marijuana  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  When  police  are  called  upon 
to  preserve  order,  they  are  often  Jeered,  In- 
sulted, and  spat  upon  by  the  very  people  they 
are  paid  to  protect.  Screams  of  "police 
brutality"  drown  out  those  who  urge  higher 
standards  and  training,  and  better  pay,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  professlonallzation  for  law 
enforcement.  Those  Interested  in  more  and 
bigger  riots  could  hardly  ask  Tor  more. 

And  now,  let's  consider  one  final  condition. 
It  Is  desirable,  though  probably  not  essential, 
that  tension  exist  between  the  races  through- 
out the  land.  I  say  tension  is  not  essential 
because  It  Is  so  ecusy  to  create  If  It  doesn't 
exist.  If  tension  reaches  the  level  of  hysteria, 
as  It  has  In  this  country,  then  the  riot 
climate  Is  ideal.  Speaking  of  tension,  we  can't 
be  surprised  when  we  hear  the  Powells, 
Carmlchaels.  and  Rap  Browns  cry  "Blood  will 
flow!".  "Riots  are  essential!".  "Go  get  your 
guns!",  etc..  etc.,  etc..  but  we  must  be  amazed 
to  see  the  help  these  extremists  get  from 
supposedly  reasonable  people.  For  example, 
I  recently  heard  a  self-proclaimed  civil  rights 
leader  In  my  community  say  that  unless  a 
certain  number  of  Jobs  were  created  Immedi- 
ately and  given  to  persons  without  regard  to 
skill  or  qualifications,  that  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  another  Watts.  Incidentally,  when 
I  accused  him  of  Inviting  trouble,  he  was 
highly  Incensed  and  claimed  he  was  Just 
reporting  "facts".  It's  become  standard  oper- 
ating procedure  for  a  Congressman  or  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  dip  into  the  pork  barrel  and 
get  millions  of  dollars  poured  Into  his  district 
under  some  poorly-planned  and  potentially 
useless  project,  to  urge  passage  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  essential  to  prevent  a  riot.  And 
here's  the  best  example  of  all — The  Republi- 


can Coordinating  Committee  In  Washington 
accused  the  President  of  playing  politics  and 
refusing  to  act  to  prevent  a  riot  In  Detroit: 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  understandably  irri- 
tated, forgot  that  a  President  Is  supposed  to 
rise  above  this  sort  of  thing  and  responded 
by  blaming  Governor  Romney  for  not 
stopping  the  riot  there.  On  the  same  day. 
Senator  McClellan  blamed  the  Supreme  Court 
for  "creating  an  atmosphere  In  which  riots 
flourish."  A  few  days  later,  Governor  Romney. 
In  a  most  Intemperate  statement,  accused 
President  Johnson  of  Lying.  Glory  be!  What 
more  could  an  anarchist  ask  for? 

Now,  when  "conditions"  are  right,  you  can 
sit  back  and  wait  for  a  riot  to  start.  Some 
commies  and  extremists  claim  credit  for 
starting  certain  of  the  recent  riots,  but  they 
are  Just  bragging.  They  don't  deserve  the 
credit.  The  fact  Is.  all  the  recent  riots  have 
started  accidentally,  triggered  by  some  ex- 
plainable Incident.  The  Incident  usually,  but 
not  always.  Involves  a  confrontation  between 
a  Negro  and  a  white  policeman;  but  in  Hart- 
ford, Ckjnnectlcut,  a  flght  between  two 
Negroes  was  sufficient.  The  rumor  following 
the  incident  has  normally  been  more  Im- 
fwrtant  than  the  Incident.  In  Watts,  the 
arrest  of  the  Prye'a  drew  a  crowd;  but  the 
rumor  that  the  police  were  beating  a  preg- 
nant Negro  woman  (who  wasn't  pregnant 
and  wasn't  beaten)  started  the  riot.  In 
Newark,  a  Negro  taxi  driver  was  arrested  for 
a  traffic  violation;  but  the  false  rumor  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  a  white  policeman 
triggered  the  riot.  Normally,  after  the  Inci- 
dent, the  rumor  follows;  the  crowd  gathers 
following  the  rumor;  then,  if  someone  starts 
throwing  rocks,  and  breaking  windows  (and 
so  far,  someone  always  has)  the  riot  starts. 

In  case  you  don't  want  to  wait  for  a  riot 
to  start  by  spontaneous  combustion,  there 
are  several  things  you  can  do  to  start  one. 

First,  It  is  important  that  you  select  the 
right  city  as  the  location  for  your  riot.  It 
need  not  be  a  big  city — even  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
a  town  of  75,000,  will  do — so  long  as  the 
necessary  conditions  exist.  Don't  select  a  city 
that  has  recently  experienced  a  riot.  Once 
citizens  of  a  community,  black  and  white, 
know  a  riot  can  happen,  they  try  harder  to 
prevent  a  repeat.  It  Is  difficult  to  start  a 
second  riot.  Also,  the  police  are  better  pre- 
pared after  the  first  riot.  For  example,  there 
Is  a  very  critical  period  after  the  first  rock 
is  thrown,  the  first  window  broken,  when 
the  police  can  move  in  with  massive  but  re- 
strained force  and  possibly  prevent  a  riot. 
The  first  time,  however,  police  action  will  not 
likely  be  swift  and  decisive  enough.  That,  of 
course,  is  understandable.  Just  as  a  puppy 
who  is  spanked  every  time  he  barks  Is  not 
likely  to  be  a  good  watch  dog,  so  Is  a  police 
department  that  for  years  has  been  accused 
of  being  overly  aggressive  apt  to  not  be 
aggressive  enough.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
Newark  the  ixsHce  did  not  overreact;  they 
underreacted.  You  can't  count  on  that  a 
second  time. 

Also — and  this  advice  will  surprise  you — 
don't  select  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  or  Detroit; 
but  select  a  city  like  these — a  city  where  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  help  the  Negro.  Don't 
select  a  city  where  the  Negro  Is  no  better  off 
than  he  was  25  years  ago,  where  there  has 
been  no  progress  or  attempt  at  progress. 
Select  a  community  where  the  voters  have 
elected  Negro  Congressmen,  or  State  Legis- 
lators, or  City  Councilmen,  or  have  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Police  Commission.  A  little 
bit  of  freedom  is  a  heady  wine.  When  a  Negro 
has  a  taste  of  a  better  life  he  understandably 
wants  more.  The  perfect  rioter  is  one  who  has 
experienced  excitement,  who  has  tasted  a  bit 
of  success  and  is  himgry  for  much  of  it,  who 
has  achieved  minor  gains  and  now  demands 
massive  rewards  as  his  due. 

Once  you  have  selected  the  city,  make  stu-e 
that  the  people — black  and  white — in  that 
city  are  sufficiently  scared  and  angry.  Once 
you  ignite  the  fire,  you  want  to  be  CM-taln 
that  masses  of  people  get  Involved  and  keep  it 
burning.  There  are  several  things  you  can  do. 
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First,  get  some  white  man — preferably  a 
Nazi  or  member  of  the  KKK  (although  this 
isn't  essential)  to  go  on  one  of  the  radio  or 
TV  talk  shows  where  the  wilder  and  more 
antagonistic  the  guest  the  more  time  and 
exposure  he  gets.  Have  him  relate  the  rumor 
over  the  air  that  100  Negro  snipers  have  been 
imported  from  some  named  city  outside  the 
state  to  shoot  up — not  Watts — but  Beverly 
Hills,  Glendale,  and  San  Marino.  Have  him 
brandish  a  firearm  If  the  host  on  the  show 
will  permit  It  and  say  something  like,  "By 
God,  let  'em  come.  I'm  ready!"  Just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  get  several  people  to  repeat 
this  on  all  the  talk  shows  as  often  as  possible. 
Then,  have  another  person  phone  In  and  say 
that  he  Is  a  gun  dealer  and  has  only  5  weap- 
ons left.  Every  gun  In  town  will,  of  course, 
be  sold  within  a  matter  of  hours.  The  Negro 
extremists  will  react  as  anticipated.  Police- 
men will  naturally  get  worried  and  show  it. 
Leaves  will  be  cancelled.  The  Police  Chief,  or 
Sheriff,  or  District  Attorney,  vrill  say,  "Keep 
calm";  but  no  one  will  be  listening. 

Now  apply  the  clincher.  Get  a  TV  com- 
mentator to  bring  a  TV  camera  into  the  area 
you  have  selected  as  the  site  for  your  riot. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  in  a  Negro  area,  prefer- 
ably the  worst  In  the  city.  You  won't  have 
any  trouble  finding  someone  to  cooperate. 
Most  TV  station  managers  and  commentators 
are  responsible  citizens.  They  know  that  TV 
is  an  Immensely  powerful  force — for  good  or 
bad.  But  you'll  find  some  commentators  and 
stations  preoccupied  with  ratings  and  If  you 
can  promise  excitement,  you'll  get  coopera- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  standing 
offer  to  bet  any  TV  executive  in  Los  Angeles 
that  If  he  will  lend  me  a  camera  and  crew, 
I  can  start  a  riot  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States  within  48  hours.  Not  one  has  been 
willing  to  take  the  bet. 

The  commentator  will  probably  know  all 
the  tricks,  but  here  are  some  suggestions  to 
pass  on  to  him:  f^nd  a  Black  Nationalist 
and  ask  him  his  reaction  to  the  way  the 
whites  are  buying  up  all  the  guns.  He  will  say 
that  this  proves  what  he  has  been  saying  all 
along,  that  "Whltey"  Is  out  to  exterminate 
the  Negro  and  that  the  Negro  must  move 
first — "Kill  or  be  killed!"  Then  find  another 
youth  screaming  "Burn,  baby,  burn!",  or 
"Get  Whltey!",  or  some  similar  war  cry.  This 
kind  always  loves  to  go  on  TV;  and  gets  twice 
as  wild  when  the  filming  starts.  Before  he 
goes  on,  ask  him  If  he  heard  the  rumor  that 
30  minutes  before,  in  another  area  of  the 
city,  a  white  policeman  shot  and  killed  a 
Negro  teenager  for  stealing  a  package  of 
cigarettes  from  a  drugstore.  Naturally,  he  will 
relate  the  rumor  as  fact  on  the  air  and 
scream  a  call  to  all  blood  brothers  to  arm 
themselves.  Be  sure  the  commentator  doesn't 
let  the  head  of  the  Urban  League  or  NAACP 
get  on  the  air  and  try  to  calm  people  down. 
Tell  the  cameraman  to  stick  around  as  long 
as  possible  after  the  riot  starts.  He'll  be  safe 
as  long  as  he  has  film  in  his  camera.  Tell  him 
to  be  sure  and  identify  and  film  the  first 
liquor  store  that  is  broken  into  so  that  some 
Inclined  to  stay  at  home  will  get  into  the  act. 
Tell  him  to  concentrate  on  shots  of  violence. 
When  a  policeman  reacts  to  provocation, 
show  the  reaction,  not  the  provocation. 

You  can  always  get  a  shot  of  a  police- 
man with  a  night  stick  and  another  shot 
of  a  Negro  child  who  fell  while  running  and 
cut  his  face,  and  with  a  little  clever  editing, 
make  it  appear  the  policeman  beat  the  child. 
After  the  riot  starts,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  violence;  and  it  won't  be  necessary  to 
fake  it.  Tell  him  shots  of  dead  women,  chil- 
dren, or  policemen,  are  most  likely  to  keep 
the  riot  going. 

Having  started  the  TV  operation,  move  on 
till  you  find  two  Negro  young  men  fight- 
ing. It  won't  be  difficult.  Teenagers — white 
or  black — axe  Inclined  to  be  physical.  Phone 
the  police,  tell  them  a  gang  of  Negro  teen- 
agers is  attacking  a  white  man.  When 
the  first  police  car  arrives,  phone  again  and 
give  another  false  refKirt  and  get  another 
car   to  the  same   area.   The  crowd  will  be 


growing  fast.  Have  others  phone  In  more 
false  reports  and  get  more  police  cars.  The 
more  the  better.  If  other  fights  have  not 
started  by  this  time  and  if  the  police  haven't 
yet  been  stoned,  or  spat  upon,  go  up  to  some- 
one In  the  rear  of  the  crowd — where  they 
can't  see  the  police  clearly — and  tell  them 
you  saw  one  of  the  white  policemen  in  the 
back  seat  of  a  police  car  pistol  whipping 
one  of  the  Negro  teenagers  who  had  his 
hands  cuffed  behind  him  and  his  feet 
chained  together. 

If  by  this  time  you  haven't  started  an  A-l, 
king-size,  bloody  riot,  I'll  turn  in  my  card 
and  resign  from  the  society  of  riot  engineers. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  obvious  to  all  that 
I  definitely  am  not  Interested  In  starting 
riots.  I'd  give  anything  if  I  knew  what  to 
do  to  stop  them  immediately.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  pwlnt  out  the  problems  we  face  and 
what  we  might  expect  from  those  who  want 
more  and  bigger  riots,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  better  prepared. 

I'm  afraid  we  are  in  for  more  trouble. 
I  think  I  know  what  we  in  America  must 
do  In  order  to  stop  riots;  but  we  may  not 
yet  be  ready  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
two  things — things  that  in  my  opinion  all 
Americans  are  not  yet  ready  to  do. 

First,  we  must  insist  that  all  Americans 
obey  all  our  laws  at  all  times,  period.  Not 
Just  the  laws  they  like,  but  all  laws,  period. 
Not  Just  when  a  policeman  Is  polite,  and  has 
the  preferred  color  skin,  but  always,  period. 
We  must  make  everyone  obey  the  law,  not 
Just  the  bad  guys  with  guns  or  burglar  tools, 
but  college  professors  and  famous  people 
whose  hearts  are  pure  and  who  are  Just 
trying  to  stop  the  war  in  Viet  Nam — every- 
one, period.  You  have  been  hearing  similar 
statements  from  prominent  politicians  and 
public  officials  for  months;  but  If  you've 
listened  closely  there  has  always  been  a  qual- 
ification: Laws  must  be  obeyed,  but;  not 
laws  must  be  obeyed,  period.  Laws  must  be 
obeyed,  "but  unless  we  create  more  Jobs 
there  will  be  more  riots",  or,  "but  unless 
we  spend  x  billion  dollars  on  slum  clear- 
ance and  higher  welfare  payments,  blood  will 
fiow",  or  "but  you  can't  expect  people  with- 
out hope  to  respect  the  law",  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
The  time  has  come  to  say  the  law  must  be 
enforced  and  obeyed,  period — not  Just  by  rich 
people  but  by  pwor  people,  period.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said  for  the  first 
time  on  July  27,  1967,  during  his  statement 
to  the  American  people  concerning  the  riots. 
"The  law  must  be  enforced  and  obeyed, 
period."  When  every  responsible  citizen  In  the 
United  States  says  the  law  must  be  enforced 
and  obeyed,  period — then  we  are  ready  for 
Step  II.  Step  I  without  Step  II  will  not  pro- 
vide a  permanent  solution;  Step  II  will  not 
be  possible  without  Step  I. 

Here's  Step  n:  Free  the  slaves.  Are  we 
ready  for  that  yet?  I  wonder.  If  so,  we  must 
be  absolutely  honest  with  ourselves  and  the 
Negro.  To  ourselves,  let's  admit  we  haven't 
done  what  Is  necessary  so  that  the  Negro  will 
be  treated  equally  with  the  white  American. 
And  we  must  be  honest  with  the  Negro  and 
say  we  are  not  talking  about  equal  cars,  or 
equal  homes,  or  equal  salary,  but  equal 
opportunity.  What  have  we  done  In  the  pyast? 
The  average  white  American  has  practiced 
discrimination  in  varying  ways  in  varying 
degrees.  The  average  American  will  vote 
against  a  school  bond  issue  that  would  pro- 
vide needed  new  educational  facilities  In  a 
Negro  district;  then  help  prepare  gilt  boxes 
to  distribute  to  poor  Negroes  at  Christmas 
time  to  demonstrate  lack  of  prejudice.  We 
have  been  afraid  to  let  the  Negro  come  all 
the  way  up.  We  have  been  afraid  to  give  him 
equal  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Let's  face  it.  We  might  have  suc- 
cessfully kept  the  Negro  in  slavery;  but  we 
can't  keep  him  half  free.  When  the  day  comes 
that  a  Negro  child  has  the  same  life  ex- 
pectancy as  a  white  child  born  on  the  same 
day;  when  a  Negro  child  entering  kinder- 
garten has  the  same  eventual  opportunity  to 


get  a  Job  as  his  white  classmate;  and  when 
the  Negro  can  live  ansTJlace  he  can  afford 
without  Insults  or  harassment,  then  on  that 
day  Stokely  Carmlchael  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  a  trip  to  Cuba.  Let's  be  honest  and 
admit  that  Just  throwing  money  at  the  Negro 
problem  hasn't  made  it  go  away.  In  the  pa.<;t, 
after  a  riot  occurs,  we  have  poured  money  In 
to  the  area;  but  we  spend  It  not  to  provide 
opportunity,  but  as  a  bribe.  We  say.  in  effect, 
"Here,  Negroes,  are  X  million  dollars.  Spend 
It;  any  way;  spend  it  fast;  there's  more  where 
that  came  from;  but  please — no  more  riots." 
It's  going  to  cost  an  enormous  amount  to 
give  the  Negro  and  other  disadvantaged 
minorities  equal  opportunities  across  the 
board.  Let's  spend  money  wisely  on  programs 
like  Headstart  and  compensatory  education 
programs  that  truly  speed  the  day  when  the 
Negro  has  equal  educational  opportunities; 
and  not  on  absurd  anti-poverty  programs 
where  we  hire  unqualified  people  to  do  un- 
necessary Jobs  and  where  we  hire  untrained 
and  inexperienced,  unemployable  people  to 
administer  the  program  so  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration will  be  over  50 '"c  and  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  money  faster.  This  particular 
program  at  least  provides  the  pwaor  Negro 
with  a  good  laugh.  It  won't  be  easy  or  cheap 
to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
Negro;  and  It  will  take  a  long  time.  When 
all  Americans  are  truly  ready,  then  progress 
can  be  made.  I  say  let's  do  it  now.  The  sooner 
the  better,  not  because  we  love  all  our  fellow 
human  beings  as  we  do  ourselves — that's 
too  much  to  expect — but  because  enlightened 
self-interest  requires  that  we  solve  the  so- 
called  "minority  problem"  permanently — and 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

Finally,  I  offer  a  suggestion.  While  we  are 
working  out  our  problems  let's  get  rid  of  our 
national  inferiority  complex.  Government 
should  cease  Its  preoccupation  with  Intro- 
spection and  feelings  of  guilt;  and  should 
stop  espousing  the  Idea  that  society  is  at 
fault  for  riots.  This  self-pity  syndrome  Is 
extremely  dangerous.  Let's  stop  worrying 
about  what  the  Russians  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  say  about  us — the  hell  with 
what  they  say!  Let  us  say  to  the  world.  "Sure 
we  have  problems — we  have  problems  because 
our  citizens.  Including  Negro  citizens,  enjoy 
a  higher  degree  of  freedom  than  has  been 
enjoyed  In  any  other  country  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  When  we  have  trouble  with  a 
minority,  we  don't  exterminate  the  minority. 
We  try  to  solve  the  problem.  Our  system  of 
government  isn't  perfect.  It's  Just  the  best 
ever  devised  by  man — and  don't  you  forget 
it!" 


NOMINATION  OF  FREDRIC  R.  MANN 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
TO   BARBADOS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows  the  President  has  nom- 
inated my  friend  of  long  standing, 
Predrlc  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Barbados. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphic resume  of  Mr.  Mann  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphic sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  follows: 

Fbedeic  R.  Mann 

Position  for  which  considered:  Ambassador 
to  Barbados. 

Present  Position:  President,  Industrial 
Container  Corporation  and  Mannkraft  Cor- 
poration. 

Office  Address:  1617  John  F.  Kennedy 
Boulevard,   Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania. 

Born.-  September  13,  1903,  Gomel,  Russia; 
American  citizenship  derived  through  na- 
turalization of  parents. 
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Legal  Residence:  Pennsylvania. 

Marital  Status:  Married. 

Family:  Wife,  Silvia  Nelson  Rosenberg; 
Children,  Tlve  daughters. 

Home  Address:  2101  Parkway,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Education:  Yale  University.  1919-21;  Whar- 
ton School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bachelor  ot  Science  degree.  1924. 

Langitage  Ability:  Not  stated. 

EXPEKIENCK 

Non-Oovemment:  1938-54.  President.  Sea- 
board Container  Corporation;  1951-pre6ent, 
Commissioner  of  Palmaount  Park  (President 
since  1963:  1952-55,  Commissioner  of  Recrea- 
tion, Philadelphia;  1953-present,  Treasurer, 
Dropele  College  for  Hebrew  &  Cognate  Learn- 
ing; 1964-56,  President,  National  Container 
Corp)oratlon  (retired  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board);  1957-present.  Pounder  and  Vice 
President,  Philadelphia  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  1961-present,  Commis- 
sioner, Delaware  River  Port  Authority; 
1965-present.  Director  and  Vice  President, 
Philadelphia  Port  Corporation. 

CSovernment:  1943-present.  Member,  U.S. 
Mint  Assay  Commission;  1955-pre8ent,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Mayor's  Cabinet.  Philadelphia; 
1956-present.  City  Representative  and  Di- 
rector of  Commerce,  Philadelphia. 

ICEMBEaSUIPS 

Trustee.  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Pension 
Foundation  (1948-present) . 

President,  Robin  Hood  Dell  Concerts.  Inc. 
(1949-present). 

Fellow,  BrandelB  University  (1952-present). 

Member.  Special  Gifts  Committee,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Trustee,  Harry  S.  Truman  Library  (1954- 
present) . 

Director,  National  Recreation  Association 
(195S-preBent). 

Vice  President,  American  Committee  for 
the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science. 

Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board,  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation. 

Member,  Philadelphia  Arts  Council  (1961- 
present) . 

Trustee,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Library 
Corporation  ( 1964- present ) . 

AWARDS    AND    CrTATTONS 

Citation,  Philadelphia  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (1952). 

Award.  Man  of  the  Year  Award:  Tau  Epsi- 
lon  Phi  Fraternity  (1953) . 

Citation,  Brownsville  Boys  Club,  Inc. 
(1954). 

Citation,  American  Legion   (1956). 

Award,  Public  Relations  Award:  The 
Charles  Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising 
and  Journalism  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of 
PhUadelphla  (1963). 


Vietnam,  everywhere  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  fight  or  to  wait.  Yet  the 
reward  for  this  service  has  only  been 
further  disadvantage.  They  have  lost  2 
years — time  which  their  more  fortunate 
contemporaries  have  spent  in  school  or 
in  jobs.  The  result  Is  that  veterans  aged 
20  to  24  have  a  higher  unemployment 
rate  than  those  who  have  not  served. 

The  bill  we  have  passed  will  help  to 
correct  this  unfairness.  By  increasing  the 
benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights — for 
education,  for  job  training,  and  for  com- 
pensation for  injuries — it  helps  intro- 
duce a  measure  of  fairness  into  our  un- 
fair Selective  Service  System.  Further,  it 
gives  the  victims  of  that  system  a  more 
equitable  opportunity  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life. 

I  am  happy  to  .^lee  that  the  Senate  has 
recognized  our  obligation  to  these  men, 
and  has  passed  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS* 
BENEFFTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  legislative  busi- 
ness prevented  my  presence  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  vote  to  extend  veterans'  bene- 
fits. I  express  my  pleasure  at  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  bill,  and  express 
my  wholehearted  support  for  It. 

The  men  who  will  benefit  from  this 
special  are  of  a  very  special  kind.  Some 
are  special  because  they  volimteer  for  the 
hazards  of  military  service.  Others  are 
special  because  they  are  victims  of  a  dis- 
criminatory draft  law.  They  serve,  in 
many  cases,  because  they  have  less  money 
than  others;  they  are  thus  imable  to  pile 
deferment  on  deferment — for  educa- 
tion, occupation,  and  family — and  escape 
military  service  altogether. 

The  burden  of  service  they  bear  will- 
ingly. And  the  record  of  their  achieve- 
ment has  been  brilliant — In  Berlin,  In 


SENATOR    MOSS    ON    "THE    WATER 
CRISIS' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  recently  seen  another  of  its 
Members  step  forth  into  the  world  of 
authorship.  Last  month  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  MossJ 
saw  his  book,  entitled  ''The  Water  Cri- 
sis," issue  from  the  press  of  the  publish- 
er, Frederick  Praeger.  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  prowess  and  on  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
management. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  in  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Moss  has  played  an  important  role. 
While  his  own  State  is  one  in  which  wa- 
ter shortage  is  a  greater  problem  than  in 
many  others,  he  sees  the  water  problem 
in  national  perspective.  He  recognizes 
the  importance  of  conservation  in  Appa- 
lachla,  pollution  control  in  New  England, 
and  restoration  of  the  health  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  irrigation  In  the  arid  areas  and  the 
needs  of  industry  for  water  supplies. 

Shortly  before  Senator  Moss'  book 
miade  its  appearance — and  I  might  add 
that  it  bears  an  introduction  by  our  re- 
cent colleague,  himself  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books,  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas — the  Utah  junior  Senator  spoke 
to  a  Washington  audience  on  the  same 
general  topic  of  the  water  problem.  The 
speech  was  given  before  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  on  June  20.  While  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  summary  of  the  book,  it  indi- 
cates some  of  the  important  conclusions 
reached  by  the  author.  Perhaps  it  might, 
for  those  who  read  it.  lead  the  interested 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  "The  Water 
Crisis." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  tn  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss,  Demo- 
crat  OF   Utah,   Before   thb   Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Pitblic  Relations  Socimr 
OF  America.  June  20.  1967 
It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  more  appeal- 
ing  audience   for  me  to  address  these  days 
than  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 


For  one  thing,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
politician,  you  are  the  people  most  skilled 
in  the  art  of  communication  with  the  public, 
which  Is  the  life  blood  of  pwUtlcs. 

For  another,  I  have  Just  published  a  book 
on  a  subject  of  significance  to  the  business 
community  and  you  have  direct  access  to  the 
nation's  business  leaders. 

More  importantly,  as  modern  public  rela- 
tions men,  you  are,  as  a  group,  the  real  con- 
science of  American  business  and  my  subject 
today  is  one  which  commands  your  interest. 

The  only  Improvement  I  can  think  of 
would  be  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Utah.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that's  a  good  idea.  Utah  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  meet.  As  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  I  extend  to 
you  a  very  warm  Invitation  to  our  state. 
Utah  would  be  a  fine  place  to  talk  about 
water  because  it  Is  the  site  of  major  water 
developments.  These  Include  Lake  Powell — 
the  186  mile  long  "Jewel  of  the  Colorado" — 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  feature  article 
coming  in  the  July  Issue  of  National  Geo- 
graphic. 

Also,  Utah  Is  a  state  where  water  Is  valued 
for  Its  true  worth.  Water,  like  other  com- 
modities, changes  in  value  £is  it  becomes 
scarcer.  This  fact  brings  to  mind  the  story  of 
a  famous  Senator,  whom  some  of  you  may 
remember,  whose  well  advertised  apprecia- 
tion of  good  bourbon  was  quite  In  keeping 
with  his  oratorical  attainments.  His  critics 
said  there  was  a  connection.  At  any  rate.  In 
prohibition  years,  between  his  family  and 
his  doctor,  he  found  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  the  standard  to  which  he  had 
become  accustomed.  After  one  long  dry  spell, 
a  faithful  retainer  brought  him  a  bottle  of 
his  very  favorite,  handing  It  over  with  profuse 
apologies  about  the  cost. 

The  old  man  held  it  up  to  the  light  ad- 
miringly and  said,  "Tut,  tut,  my  boy,  think 
nothing  of  it.  Suppose  they  had  charged 
you  what  It's  really  worth?" 

There's  a  lesson  in  the  Jest.  Does  anybody 
know  what  water  Is  really  worth? 

I  can  tell  you  this.  The  price  is  going  up. 

For  the  next  generation  of  Americans,  wa- 
ter may  be  the  nation's  most  critical  problem. 

The  root  cause  of  the  problem  Is  quite 
simple.  The  total  amount  of  water  available 
to  us  Is  fixed  by  nature.  The  number  of  per- 
sons to  use  It  and  the  demands  they  make  on 
it  are  not. 

Our  expanding  Industrial  society  is  putting 
such  pressure  on  water  that  the  resource 
itself  Is  deteriorating.  It  is  In  question 
whether  or  not  we  will  reverse  the  trend, 
restore  our  waters,  and  provide  the  addi- 
tional amounts  we  need  for  use.  This  is  the 
"Water  Crisis,"  which  Is  the  title  of  my 
book,  scheduled  for  publication  in  July. 

I  have  tried  to  treat  the  subject  construc- 
tively. I  wished  to  do  more  than  sound  the 
alarm.  I  believe  the  water  problem  can  be 
solved.  This  is  not  the  first  time  America 
has  faced  resource  destruction.  During  our 
westward  expansion,  other  generations 
raided  the  forests  and  the  wildlife. 

This  generation  is  raiding  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  It  is  easy  to  see  why.  The  demand  for 
water  Is  truly  prodigious — and  increasing. 
Every  year,  we  must  find  larger  amounts  to 
supply  the  kitchens  and  bathrooms  of 
sprawling  cities  and  suburbs;  to  water  parks, 
and  irrigate  croF>s  in  the  drier  states;  to 
supply  industry.  Whole  regions  compete  for 
riverflows  today  with  all  the  Jealousy  with 
which  early  settlers  In  the  west  fought  for 
water  holes. 

You  have  heard  it  said  that  we  have  plenty 
of  water  if  only  we  take  care  of  It.  That  could 
be  true.  With  three  percent  of  the  fresh 
water  available  on  the  globe's  land  surface. 
America  Is  better  off  than  many  nations.  But 
a  more  accurate  way  of  stating  the  case  for 
the  United  States  Is  this:  we  have  enough 
water  only  If  It  Is  properly  managed.  Today 
it  is  net  being  properly  managed.  We  can't  go 
on  like  this. 

Some  parts  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
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ready  run  out  of  water;  that  It,  the  number 
of  persons  occupying  a  given  basin  has  grown 
to  the  point  that  they  either  must  bring 
water  In  from  other  basins  or  mine  gjround 
resources.  This  is  going  on  in  the  Southwest 
today.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
cost  of  living,  or  the  cost  of  doing  business — 
they  can't  be  separated — is  going  up  because 
the  quality  of  the  water  is  going  down  due  to 
pollution.  Elsewhere,  even  normal  cyclical 
variations  in  precipitation  cause  serious 
trouble.  In  still  other  areas,  actual  resource 
destruction  is  undermining  water  supply. 
Take  Rock  Creek.  The  lower  third  of  its 
watershed,  except  for  Rock  C*eek  Park,  has 
long  been  fully  developed.  Before  World  War 
II,  the  middle  third  was  rich  farming  coun- 
try. But  by  now,  the  woods  and  pastures  have 
been  replaced  with  massive  housing  develop- 
ments, and  urban  sprawl  is  pushing  into  the 
watershed's  upper  third. 

In  fifty  years,  the  stream's  drainage  area 
has  been  cut  in  half.  Chevy  Chase,  Wood- 
mont,  Forest  Glen,  Kensington,  Garrett 
Park — Each  has  dried  up  tributaries  of 
Rock  Creek.  Now  the  rain  scoots  off  the  land, 
filling  the  stream  with  yellow  mud. 

An  analysis  of  the  Nation's  22  water  re- 
source regions  shows  that  most  have  major 
problems;  for  many,  the  problems  are  critical. 
Surely  we  are  capable  of  something  better 
than  this.  Just  plain  pride,  if  it  weren't  also 
our  lives,  should  make  us  want  to  do  better. 
We  can,  and  the  way  is  clear.  That  is  what 
I  have  tried  to  show  In  my  book. 

Doing  better  means  the  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram on  which  public  relations  people  and 
politicians  can  Join  hands.  Let  me  elabo- 
rate on  this  point.  You  know  better  than 
anyone  else  that,  in  our  kind  of  society,  you 
have  to  organize  and  drum  up  support  for  any 
policy  position  you  want  to  make  stick.  Well, 
tn  the  water  field,  we  have  lots  of  separate 
policies  and  as  many  organizations  trying  to 
further  their  separate  goals.  We  have  a  lobby 
for  ducks,  a  lobby  for  fish,  a  lobby  for  power, 
a  lobby  for  navigation,  a  lobby  for  pollution 
abatement,  a  lobby  for  irrigation,  a  lobby 
for  flood  control,  a  lobby  for  nearly  every- 
thing you  can  think  of — save  one.  There  is  no 
lobby  for  John  Q.  Public;  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  its  greatness  and  beauty.  We 
have  several  lobbies  for  leaving  things  as 
nature  left  them,  but  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  on  Increasing  the  number  of  people,  we 
surely  have  to  give  nature  a  helping  hand  In 
trying  to  provide  water  resources  for  them. 

The  crying  need  today  Is  for  support  for 
a  water  policy  that  will  serve  the  national 
Interest.  And  those  whose  Job  it  Is  to  keep 
the  public  Informed  bear  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  the  adoption  and  implementation  of 
such  a  policy. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  recovery  of 
some  of  the  lost  ground.  Sensing  the  peril 
that  faces  us,  I  believe  our  people  are  pre- 
pared for  the  long  haul  Job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  water  resource  res- 
toration movement  is  underway.  The  stage 
was  set  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  which  studies 
water  supply  and  demand  and  Issued  its  re- 
port in  1961.  With  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson,  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses  enacted  more  constructive  water 
resources  legislation  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  Much  groundwork,  of  course, 
had  been  laid  by  President  Kennedy  and 
the  87th  Congress.  And  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  pace  slacken. 

There  are  two  areas  of  activity  which  call 
for  the  professional  competence  of  this 
group.  These  are  areas  where  there  is  a  need 
for  greater  initiative  and  leadership  In  the 
business  community,  as  well  as  need  for 
understanding  by  the  public.  One  is  the  area 
of  broad  national  water  policy,  which  I  have 
mentioned  briefly.  The  other  is  the  obvious 
one  of  pollution  control. 

In  a  sense,  the  pollution  control  program 
is  a  tremendous  business  opportunity,  as 
great  as  any  in  our  history.  We  think  of  the 


railroad  building  era  In  the  West  as  the 
great  economic  expemsion  of  the  last  third 
of  the  last  century.  Our  current  effort  to 
restore  our  environment,  both  air  and  water, 
demands  a  tremendous  program  of  research, 
construction,  and  equipment  manufacture. 
There  Is  a  dual  opportunity  for  American 
business.  You  know,  we  tend  to  forget  the 
extent  to  which  our  whole  business  structure 
depends  upon  the  theory  that  the  corpo- 
ration is  a  person  before  the  law.  The  cor- 
porate form  was  one  key  to  the  realization 
of  the  vast  developmental  opportunity  In  the 
last  century.  Now,  something  new  has  been 
added.  The  respwuslbllitles,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  of  the  citizen  are  Increasingly 
recognized  as  devolving  upon  the  corpora- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  solid  foundation  of  today's  in- 
dustrial public  relations.  The  needs  of  the 
American  people  in  the  national  water  pol- 
lution crisis  offer  a  rare  public  relations  op- 
portunity. At  the  start-up  of  the  pollution 
control  program,  the  response  of  some  spokes- 
men for  business  sounded  as  though  water 
were  the  business  of  some  other  citizens,  or 
perhaps  of  the  corporate  citizen  of  the  last 
century. 

But  the  signs  of  change  are  in  the  air. 
There  is  growing  recognition  of  a  simple 
proposition  stated  by  the  New  York  Times 
In  December  of  1965 — there  is  no  inherent 
right  to  pollute  water.  We  started  doing  that 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  business  was  no  more  to  blame 
than  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  Inexpensive — and 
mostly  harmless — to  let  our  rivers  carry 
away  the  wastes  of  factories,  refineries, 
slaughterhouses  and  homes.  But  there  are 
too  many  of  us  to  do  that  any  more. 

Changing  such  a  convenient  and  ingrained 
habit  doesn't  come  easy.  It  costs  money. 
Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay.  The  cost  is 
bound  to  go  into  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  may  come  out  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
I  believe  American  consumers  are  ready  to 
pay  the  price,  especially  if  the  story  Is  put 
to  them  right.  This,  too,  is  a  public  relations 
challenge. 

Looking  again  at  national  policy,  the  aero- 
space people  have  taught  us  to  use  the  term 
"system  approach"  for  solving  big  problems. 
All  right,  we  need  a  system  approach  to  the 
national  water  problem.  To  get  it  we  will  have 
to  make  use  of  the  famous  slogan — think. 
We  must  think  ahead;  think  "organization;" 
and  think  big. 

Thinking  ahead  means  long-range  plan- 
ning. In  1965,  New  Yorkers  had  to  restrict 
the  serving  of  water  In  restaurants  while 
southern  Callfornians  could  water  lawns, 
wash  cars,  and  fill  their  swimming  pools. 
California's  secret  was  planning.  Even  under 
eastern  drought  conditions,  twice  as  much 
rain  fell  on  New  York  as  on  Los  Angeles. 

We  can  understand  the  size  of  the  Los  An- 
geles water  problem  if  we  realize  that  ten 
million  people  live  on  a  near  desert  within 
the  metropolitan  water  district  of  southern 
California.  Most  of  their  water  is  brought  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  across  mountain 
ranges  and  desert.  It  Is  then  distributed 
through  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  lines 
to  one  hundreds  and  nineteen  cities  and 
many  large  unincorporated  areas.  California 
is  one  State  that  realizes  how  long  It  takes 
to  plan  and  build  water  projects.  A  1966  pam- 
phlet i&sued  by  "Callfornians  for  Water  Ac- 
tion" emphasized — "there  is  a  gap  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  planning  table  to  the  water 
tap."  The  "California  Water  Plan," — now 
being  built — involves  the  most  massive  trans- 
fer of  water  yet  attempted  on  this  continent, 
and  will  satisfy  expected  southern  California 
water  demand  through  1990.  But  we  need  a 
California  water  plan  for  the  whole  United 
States  and  for  every  river  basin  in  it. 

Thinking  "organization"  means  taking  a 
bard  look  at  the  existing  governmental  struc- 
tures through  which  we  Americans  manage 
our  water  resources. 

In  1965,  Newsweek  magazine  charged  that 


the  big  obstacle  to  restoring  the  Hudson 
Valley  was  bureaucracy.  Newsweek  said  that 
"more  than  fifteen  Federal  agencies  from  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce tangle  with  the  New  York  State  de- 
partments of  conservation,  health  and  public 
works,  as  well  as  commissions  for  fish  and 
game,  parks,  water  resources  and  motor  boats, 
to  name  a  few.  And  few  of  these  are  under 
any  obligation  to  consult  with  each  other 
0%  a  higher  authority." 

Congress  hsis  recognized  such  fragmenta- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  The  Water  Resources  Council 
was  formed  to  coordinate  the  water  policies 
and  projects  of  more  than  a  score  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  among  which  have  been  scat- 
tered responsibility  ond  money  for  water  re- 
sources work. 

The  Council  has  a  very  highgrade  staff  of 
specialists.  They  are  professionally  compe- 
tent and  skilled  in  the  art  of  government. 
But  they  are  not  the  responsible  political 
policy  makers. 

The  members  of  the  Council  are  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army;  Agriculture;  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare;  Interior:  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  Job  of  planning  and  managing  our  water 
resources  has  become  too  big  to  be  handled 
by  a  committee.  And  whatever  we  call  it.  this 
Council  functions  as  a  committee  to  recon- 
cile bureaucratic  differences.  To  give  the 
needed  direction  to  Federal  efforts,  I  have 
proposed  a  full-fledged  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Thinking  big  means  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  such  proposals  as  the  NAWAPA 
scheme.  (NAWAPA  is  an  acronym  for  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance.)  Rec- 
ognizing that  northern  Canada  and  Alaska 
have  enormous  quantities  of  fresh,  clean 
water  that  flow  unused  into  the  Arctic  Seas, 
the  engineers  of  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Com- 
pany proposed  a  one  hundred  billion  dollar 
project  of  Continental  Water  Resource  De- 
velopment. It  would  recapture  from  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  excess  lunoff  of  the  far  north 
and  redistribute  it  to  Canada's  prairie  pro- 
vinces, the  U.S.  West  and  Midwest,  and 
possibly,  Mexico.  The  500  mile  long  trench  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  would  be  used  as  a 
great  reservoir  from  which  water  would  be 
distributed  south  to  many  States  and  east 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  beyond. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  took  a  look  at  the  NAWAPA 
proposal.  We  made  a  comparison  with  the 
Inventory  of  all  Federal  projects  foreseeable 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  for  twenty-five  percent  more  money 
NAWAPA  could  deliver  twice  as  much  water 
and  was  subject  to  expansion. 

Of  course,  the  Canadians  have  somethi.-^g 
to  say  about  this — and  they  have  said  plenty. 
In  between  the  pros  and  cons,  however,  there 
is  a  great  body  of  Canadians  who  feel  that 
if  appraisals  of  their  resources  and  projec- 
tions of  their  needs  show  a  marketable  sur- 
plus, they  could  do  worse  than  sell  It  to 
the  United  States.  After  all,  water  can  be 
produced  tvs  a  sustained  yield  crop.  It  Is  not 
subject  to  depletion  as  are  the  uranium  and 
natural  gas  that  the  Canadians  are  very 
happy  to  sell  to  us. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  massive  pro- 
posals like  NAWAPA  Is  that  they  focu-  atten- 
tion on  other  aspects  of  national  policy. 

NAWAPA's  $100  billion  price  tag  makes 
people  stop  and  think.  It  compels  us  to  in- 
tensify watershed  conservation,  and  to  clean- 
up the  rivers  through  which  this  water  would 
be  distributed. 

Except  for  the  need  to  study  new  water 
for  the  Great  Lakes,  the  USS.  is  no  more 
ready  to  enter  into  a  water  transfer  compact 
than  are  the  Canadians.  We  have  barely  be- 
gun to  study  the  possibilities  of  full  devel- 
opment of  our  own  water  resources. 

I  have  mentioned  cost  previously. 
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A  tragic  Irony  of  the  recent  water  for 
peace  conference  In  Washington  was  noted 
both  by  President  Johnson  In  his  opening 
statement  and  Secretary  Rusk  In  his  closing 
one — we  could  do  a  lot  more  both  In  the 
developed  and  the  developing  nations  If  It 
were  not  for  the  financial  drain  of  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  worry  about  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  a  sudden  reduction  of  mili- 
tary spending.  I  tell  you  we  should  welcome 
the  event  for  more  reasons  than  the  obvious 
one.  We  need  the  money — n-^t  Just  for  de- 
velopment but  for  actual  natural  resoiirce 
preservation. 

A  nation  that  aspires  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  should  be  able  to  solve  its  life-de- 
pendent problem  of  water  resource  manage- 
ment. A  nation  that  spends  ten  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  defense  can  cer- 
tainly put  whatever  it  takes  into  preserving 
something  to  defend.  I  have  heard  It  sug- 
gested that  we  start  investing  in  resource 
conservation  at  least  one-twentieth  of  what 
we  spend  on  defense.  This  would  be  a  kind 
of  depreciation  allowance,  five  percent  for 
restoration  and  maintenance.  We  can  surely 
afford  It. 

Man's  Inability  to  manage  water  resources 
caused  ancient  civilizations  to  cirimble.  We 
need  not  suffer  their  fate.  We  are  not  less 
dependent  upon  water  than  was  man  a  thou- 
sand years  ago:  but  we  have  far  more  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  technical  capability  to 
control  our  environment.  We  need  not  run 
out  of  water  If  we  can  solve  the  political 
problems  that  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ade- 
quate national  water  management  program. 
As  I  have  said,  solving  these  problems  is  a 
challenge  for  both  statesn^anship  and  pub- 
lic relations. 

To  bring  some  order  Into  the  national 
water  picture,  the  administration  has  asked 
for  a  national  water  commission.  It  would 
be  composed  of  prominent  persons  outside 
of  government.  It  would  have  five  years  to 
study  and  prepare  recommendations. 

Such  an  investigation  could  be  of  great 
value  In  settling  long  range  policy  questions. 
It  could  help  put  In  proper  perspective  var- 
ious courses  of  action:  conservation,  pollu- 
tion control,  additional  re-use  of  water,  de- 
salting, weather  modification.  Inter-basin 
transfer  systems,  and  Improved  water  use 
practices  in  agriculture,  Industry  and  the 
home.  All  these  are  things  that  must  be  done 
to  assure  water  for  tomorrow.  A  commission 
could  take  a  national  view — In  contrast  to 
Congress,  whose  Members  represent  regional 
Interests. 

But  the  formation  of  a  commission  must 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  "wait  and  see." 
America  has  run  out  of  time  in  which  to 
repair  her  water  resources. 

We  must  push  ahead  with  water  supply 
development.  We  must  Improve  State,  re- 
gional and  Federal  water  management  meth- 
ods. We  must  press  the  national  clean  water 
effort  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

The  future  of  every  American  depends  on 
water,  regardless  of  his  Income,  profession 
or  station  In  Ufe.  This  is  one  battle  we  have 
to  win. 


PROBE  OP  CAUSES  OF  CIVIL 
EXPLOSIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's press,  generally,  is  currently  per- 
forming an  Important  public  service  in 
probing — and  encouraging  other  Institu- 
tions and  individuals  to  probe — the  un- 
derlying causes  triggering  the  civil  explo- 
sions which  hit  nearly  30  American 
communities  this  summer.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  service  which  the  press  can  do 
uniquely  well;  more  effectively,  in  fact, 
than  any  other  medium. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  I 
think  incontrovertible,  conclusions  which 


the  press  has  reached  is  that  a  prime 
cause  of  the  turbulence,  bloodshed,  and 
looting  has  been  the  fact  of  ghetto  pov- 
erty and  widespread  joblessness. 

With  this  realization,  both  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  have  extended  enthusiastic 
support  to  Pliiladelphia's  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  in  his  efforts  to  find  employ- 
ment for  approximately  1,500  of  Phila- 
delphia's jobless  poor.  The  Inquirer  has 
provided  splendid  editorial  support,  and 
the  Bulletin,  additionally,  has  inau- 
gurated a  plan  offering  free  classified 
advertisements  in  the  "Situations 
wanted "  columns  to  any  unemployed 
Philadelphia  residents.  This  is  a  far- 
sighted  idea  which  I  should  like  to  see 
newspapers  in  other  cities  emulate. 

If  joblessness  in  Philadelphia  is  dras- 
tically reduced,  and  if,  consequently,  the 
threat  of  civil  disturbances  is  diminished, 
the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  may, 
quite  justifiably,  take  a  good  part  of  the 
credit.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  first  entitled  "In  Response  to  the 
Jobmobile";  the  second,  "A  Basic  Need: 
Jobs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[PVom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  1,  1967] 
In  Response  to  the  JoBMosn^E 

Some  popular  myths  about  people  who  live 
In  city  slums — people  who  are  out  of  work 
and  on  relief — were  quickly  dispelled  Monday 
when  the  jobmobile  made  Its  first  rounds  in 
North  Philadelphia  under  a  new.  city-spon- 
sored, antlpoverty  program  announced  by 
Mayor  Tate  last  weekend. 

Hundreds  of  Job-seekers  responded  to  the 
opportunity.  Lines  formed  quickly  and  grew 
steadily  longer  as  the  word  spread.  Soon, 
eager  applicants  were  finding  their  way  di- 
rectly to  hiring  headquarters  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  ride  In  the  Jobmobile. 

What  were  the  Jobs  offered?  They  were  not 
plush  positions  at  high  pay.  They  were  Jobs 
for  sewer-cleaners  and  street-sweepers.  There 
were  other  openings  of  comparable  level — 
giving  an  opp>ortunlty  to  provide  essential 
public  services  requiring  a  willingness  to 
work  but  no  particular  skills  or  education. 

These  Jobs  were  accepted,  gladly  and 
thankfully,  by  persons  who  had  been  unem- 
ployed and  on  relief — applicants  of  varloiis 
ages,  many  with  families  to  support. 

Persons  fortunate  enough  to  live  outside 
the  slums  are  heard,  on  occasion,  to  voice  the 
opinion  that  relief  recipients  would  rather  be 
idle  than  work,  or  will  not  take  menial  Jobs. 
The  Jobmobile  may  well  serve  to  open  some 
eyes  and  change  some  views, 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  2,  19671 

A   Basic  Nisid:  Jobs 

There  Is  no  more  effective  way  to  help  the 
victims  of  unemployment  and  poverty  than 
to  provide  them  with  Jobs  and  pay  checks. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  relieve  the  frus- 
tration and  despair  of  the  unfortunate  and 
downtrodden  than  to  offer  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  self-respect  and  become  self- 
supporting  through  constructive  work. 

Philadelphia  is  moving  In  the  right  direc- 
tion with  its  Jobmobile  program.  The  deci- 
sion to  extend  the  recruiting  drive,  to  In- 
clude employment  opportunities  In  private 
Industry  as  well  as  in  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  is  highly  commendable. 

Mayor  Tate  and  all  others  who  had  a  part 


in  the  instant  success  of  the  JobmobUe  have 
good  reason  to  be  encoviraged.  Their  resolve 
to  retain  the  momentum  of  the  employment 
campaign  deserves  full  support  from  the  en- 
tire business  community — from  the  largest 
companies  to  the  smallest.  We  virge  manage- 
ment In  all  segments  of  private  enterprise  to 
enumerate  their  potential  Job  openings. 

Enthusiastic  and  grateful  response  of 
Philadelphlans  to  the  Jobmobile  on  its  Initial 
rounds  indicates  that  so-called  "hard  core" 
unemployed  are  not  so  hard  core  as  had  been 
widely  believed.  They  may  have  been  hard- 
ened by  years  of  poverty,  and  by  cotintless  re- 
buffs in  applying  for  Jobs  In  the  past,  but 
their  readiness  and  eagerness  to  work  were 
quickly  demonstrated  when  the  door  was 
opened  to  them  and  they  knew  that  their  ap- 
plications for  employment  would  be  not  only 
politely  considered  but  warmly  welcomed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  seml-sldilled  and  skilled 
Job  openings,  along  with  those  in  the  un- 
skilled category,  should  be  listed  by  firms  par- 
ticipating in  the  employment  drive.  Some  of 
the  unemployed,  even  though  deficient  in 
education  and  training,  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing new  skills  through  on-the-job  Instruction 
or  vocational  cladSta. 

If  more  anti-poverty  funds  were  devoted  to 
providing  broader  Job  opportunities  and 
training,  instead  of  dissipated  on  programs  of 
lesser  practical  value,  the  tangible  benefits 
to  the  poor  could  be  Increased  substantially. 


TURMOIL    IN   RED    CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
appalling  to  me  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  appears  oblivious  to 
the  revolution  which  Is  ripping  open  the 
No.  2  Communist  power  in  the  world, 
Red  China. 

Here  we  have  a  case  of  an  outlaw  na- 
tion suffering  internal  turmoil  which 
could  easily  change  the  course  of  world 
history,  and  the  main  thing  you  read 
about  in  the  press  Is  race  riots  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  free  and  open 
society  in  the  United  States,  and  our 
problems  are  aired  quite  readily.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  our  Goverrunent 
should  take  some  public  stand  opposing 
the  murder  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people  in  Red  China.  The  people  of  China 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  only  since  this 
vast  nation  fell  under  a  Communist 
dictatorship  that  a  wedge  has  been  driven 
between  the  American  and  mainland 
Chinese  people. 

Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  an  obligation  to  teU  the 
American  people  and  the  world  what  is 
going  on  in  Red  China  today.  Certainly 
the  Communists  are  doing  all  possible 
to  suppress  news  to  the  world  about  this 
revolution  against  Mao,  and  here  is  a 
chance  to  show  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Communist  dictatorships.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  should  Mao  fall  from  power 
the  new  Communist  dictators  would  be 
any  more  humane,  but  I  am  saying  that 
the  American  people  and  the  world 
should  be  told  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
terror  which  is  ripping  open  the  most 
populous  nation  of  our  time.  Such  Infor- 
mation should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
people  of  other  countries  who  may  think 
there  is  some  salvation  In  Communist 
dictatorships. 

Also,  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
contention  of  some  that  the  United 
States  does  not  know  exactly  what  is 
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going  on  in  Red  China.  I  am  confident 
our  Government  does  know  wlmt  is  going 
on — as  it  is  their  business  to  know. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case,  then  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  would  be  in  order. 

From  information  available  to  me  it 
appears  our  radio  voice  and  other  means 
of  news  dissemination  abroad  are  not 
being  used  to  take  maximum  sidvantage 
of  the  internal  strife  in  Red  China.  This 
is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  use  of  the 
press  by  this  administration  in  promot- 
ing their  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Friday,  August 
18,  1967  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  there  appeared  an 
editorial  entitled  "China  in  Convulsion." 
This  newspaper  find  many  others  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  inform  the  American 
public  of  what  is  happening  in  Red 
China,  but  it  appears  more  hard  infor- 
mation could  be  provided  the  press  and 
the  people  by  our  Government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

China  in  CoNVtrLsiON 

Turmoil  inside  Red  China,  including  a  re- 
port of  tank  and  artillery  battles,  suggests 
that  the  world's  most  populous  nation  Is  on 
the  verge  of  a  colossal  civil  war. 

In  recent  weeks,  fighting  has  broken  out 
In  Red  China's  central  provinces.  Wuhan, 
formerly  known  as  Hankow,  Is  a  principal 
center  of  strife  between  followers  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  President  Liu  Shao-chl. 

Due  to  lack  of  hard  Information,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  what  Is  happening,  and  Impos- 
sible to  forecast  the  future.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  try  to  discern  the  broad  outline  of  the 
conflict,  examine  the  situation  In  terms  of 
Chinese  history,  and  cite  options  available  to 
the  United  States. 

Mao's  "cultural  revolution"  has  been  rag- 
ing for  over  a  year.  In  this  period,  the  aging 
communist  dictator  has  unleased  youthful 
mobs  against  foes  In  the  Communist  Party 
hierarchy  and  against  the  party  bureaucracy 
at  many  levels.  It  has  been  a  time  of  mob  rule 
and  virtual  mlndlessness.  Hordes  of  youths 
are  shouting  slogans  Instead  of  studying  and 
working. 

Resistance  to  Mao  seems  to  be  widespread. 
It  is  possible  that  Red  China  soon  may  be  a 
land  of  competing  communist  regimes.  Such 
a  condition  would  somewhat  resemble  the 
rivalry  of  warlords  In  the  early  decades  of 
this  century.  Warlordlsm  first  appeared  as  the 
Manchu  dynasty  began  to  break  up. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  make  its 
own  decisions  if  warlordlsm  Is  the  wave  of 
the  Immediate  future  of  Red  China.  A  weak- 
ened Red  China  would  present  an  opportu- 
nity to  cut  the  rail  line  providing  support 
from  China  for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  At 
Wuhan  Is  one  of  the  bridges  essential  to  rail 
traffic  to  North  Vietnam. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  opportunity  for  hitting 
Red  China's  nuclear  weapons  plants  at  Lop 
Nor  In  Slnklang.  These  plants  are  only  800 
miles  from  U.S.  air  bases  In  Thailand.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  U.S.  government  may  want 
to  destroy  these  plants  to  eliminate  a  nuclear 
threat  facing  the  free  world.  Whether  Mao 
or  his  enemies  now  control  the  Lop  Nor 
plants  Is  not  known  to  us. 

Another  unknown  factor  Is  the  role  and 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  re- 
cently delivered  a  tough  ultimatum  to  Red 
China  when  a  Russian  ship  was  besieged  in  a 
Chinese  port.  The  ultimatum,  however,  does 
not  reveal  the  full  Russian  attitude.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Communist  ptirty 
of  the  Soviet  Union  laid  the  foundation  of 
Chinese  communism. 


WhUe  the  USSR  Is  worried  about  Bed  Chi- 
nese nationalism,  it  undoubtedly  wants  a 
reliable  communist  regime  In  Peking.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  USSR.  In  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  civil  war,  would  Intervene  militarily 
on  the  side  of  a  pro-Moscow  faction.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  Maoists  i>ossess  China's  atomic 
weapons,  they  might  use  them  against  Rus- 
sian territory. 

In  summary,  tliese  i:re  days  of  convulsion 
Inside  Red  Chiua  that  could  shake  the  world. 


FACTORS   IN  OUTBREAKS  OF 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  post 
mortems  continue,  as  they  should,  on  the 
civil  disturbances  that  brought  turmoil, 
bloodshed,  and  destruction  to  nearly  30 
American  cities  this  summer.  In  assess- 
ing the  causes  of  this  turbulence  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  the  American 
public  may  be  in  advance  of  the  Congress. 

A  public  opinion  poll  by  Louis  Harris, 
published  this  morning  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  tends  to  bear  this  out.  The 
American  public,  both  white  and  Negro 
citizens,  see  unemployment  as  one  of  the 
chief  contributing  factors  in  the  sum- 
mer's outbreaks  of  violence. 

Consequently  69  percent  of  the  public, 
as  shown  in  this  poll,  believe  that  large- 
scale  Federal  work  projects  to  give  jobs 
to  the  unMnployed  would  be  effective  in 
preventing  recurrence  of  the  disturb- 
ances. Among  those  most  affected  by  job- 
lessness, the  Nation's  Negroes,  the  vote 
in  favor  of  such  projects  was  91  percent. 

The  public  also  favors,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  a  Federal  program  to  tear  down 
ghettos  in  our  cities,  and  also  programs 
to  exterminate  rats  and  to  set  up  massive 
summer  camps  for  underprivileged 
youngsters. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  Congress 
and  those  entrusted  with  the  leadership 
of  our  States  and  communities  should 
study  this  poll  most  carefully,  especially 
as  they  formulate  plans  and  programs  to 
prevent  the  recurrence,  ever  again,  of 
this  summer's  bloodshed  and  destruction. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  report  of  the  Harris  poll  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Harris  Survey:  Races  Agree  on  Ghetto 

ABOLmON        AND        NeED        FOR        WPA-TTPE 

Projects 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  riots  In  Detroit, 
Newark  and  other  cities,  big  majorities  of 
both  Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  new  Fed- 
eral programs  to  eliminate  rats  in  slums,  to 
tear  down  ghettos,  to  set  up  summer  camps 
and  to  undeii^ke  large-scale  work  projects 
for  the  unemployed  would  be  effective  meas- 
ures to  prevent  future  racial  outbreaks. 

Both  races  also  agree  that  the  riots  have 
hurt  the  Negro  cause,  that  Negroes  suffered 
the  most  from  the  riots  and  have  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  by  resorting  to  violence. 

Negroes  as  well  as  whites  condemn  loot- 
ing and  flre-bomblngs.  Whites  as  well  as 
Negroes  believe  by  substantial  majorities  that 
only  a  minority  of  Negroes  support  riots. 

DISAGREEMENT     ON     CATJSES 

But  Negroes  and  whites  sharply  disagree 
over  what  triggered  the  riots.  Negroes  believe 
that  merchants  who  gouged  their  customers 
and  charged  exorbitant  prices  must  take 
some  blame.  Whites  are  largely  unaware  of 
8uch  practices. 


Negroes  feel  that  police  have  engaged  in 
brutality;  whites  flatly  disagree.  Negroes  tend 
to  see  lack  of  real  progress  in  housing.  Jobs 
for  young  people  and  education  for  Negroes 
as  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  riots.  Whites 
recognize  the  need  for  more  effort  in  these 
areas,  but  see  them  far  less  as  reasons  be- 
hind the  violence. 

As  a  result  of  a  deep  feeling  that  the 
plight  of  the  Northern  black  ghetto  dweller 
has  been  neglected.  Negroes  tend  to  say  that 
their  riots  were  mainly  spontaneous,  stem- 
ming from  conditions  of  Injustice.  largely 
removed  from  the  Negro  view  of  life  In  the 
slum  areas,  whites  are  convinced  by  a  large 
majority  that  the  riots  were  organized. 

rEDERAL    PROGRAMS     URGED 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  this  summer's 
racial  rioting  is  a  widespread  recognition  on 
the  part  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  that 
large-scale  Federal  programs  should  be 
undertaken  to  Improve  conditions  in  the 
cities. 

The  in-depth  Harris  Survey  of  a  cross- 
section  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  across 
the  Nation  asked  this  series  of  questions : 

"Several  new  laws  and  programs  have  been 
proposed  to  help  resolve  the  race  problem  In 
America  and  prevent  racial  outbreaks  in  the 
future.  For  each,  tell  me  if  you  think  it  would 
be  eSecLive  or  not  very  effective:" 

Federal  programs  to  prevent  riots 

1.  Setting  up  large-scale  Federal  work  proj- 
ects to  give  Jobs  to  all  the  unemployed : 
Effective:  Perceiit 

Public 69 

Whites 66 

Negroes    91 

Not  effective: 

Public 24 

Whites 26 

Negroes    5 

Not  sure: 

Public 7 

Whites 8 

Negroes 4 

2.  A  Federal  program  to  tear  down  ghettos 
In  the  cities: 

Effective :  Percent 

Public 65 

Whites 63 

Negroes   84 

Not  effective: 

PubUc 26 

Whites 28 

Negroes   7 

Not  sure:  Percent 

Public 9 

Whites 9 

Negroes 9 

3.  A  Federal  program  to  exterminate  rats 
In  slums: 

Effective :  Percen  t 

Public 60 

Whites 69 

Negroes 72 

Not  effective: 

Public 33 

Whites 34 

Negroes 19 

Not  sure: 

PubUc 7 

Whites 7 

Negroes 9 

4.  Setting  up  massive  summer  camps: 
Effective:  Percent 

Public 57 

Whites 65 

Negroes 78 

Not  effective: 

Public 32 

Whites 34 

Negroes 10 

Not  sure: 

Public ---  11 

Whites 11 

Negroes 12 
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The  most  popular  programa  would  be  pub- 
lic works  projects  to  provide  employment  la 
blighted  urban  areas  where  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  live.  But  a  clear  Indication 
of  the  drastic  mood  of  the  country  Is  In  the 
support  given  to  the  proposition  that  ghettos 
be  torn  down. 

The  controversial  "rat  control"  legisiation, 
turned  down  recently  by  Congress,  Is  seen  as 
an  effective  measure  for  controlling  future 
riots  by  six  out  of  ten  citizens. 

In  addition  to  recognition  that  such  leg- 
islation might  be  helpful  In  averting  future 
racial  outbreaks,  white  people  also  showed 
a  greater  willingness  than  they  did  a  year 
ago  to  lower  the  bars  against  Negroes  in 
public  eating  places,  movie  theaters,  public 
rest  rooms,  clothing  stores  and  In  other  areas. 

Along  with  the  Negro-white  consensus  on 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  future 
outbreaks,  there  Is  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  races  on  the  consequences  of  the 
recent  violence. 

Whites  and  Negroes  both  agree  that  those 
who  suffered  most  from  the  riots  were  Ne- 
groes themselves.  The  survey  of  a  carefully 
drawn  cross-section  of  whites  and  Negroes 
across  the  country  shows  that  58  per  cent  of 
all  Negroes  and  49  per  cent  of  whites  be- 
lieve Negroes  were  the  chief  victims  of  the 
riots. 

Both  races  also  agree  that  property  owners 
were  next  on  the  scale  of  suffering,  followed 
by  white  shopkeepers  and  the  cities  them- 
selves. 

Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  the  out- 
breaks and  violence  have  hurt  the  civil  rights 
cause.  This  view  is  held  by  60  per  cent  of 
Negroes  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
whites  (89  per  cent) . 

A  similar  question,  whether  Negroes  have 
more  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  resorting  to  vio- 
lence, revealed  that  68  per  cent  of  Negroes 
and  94  per  cent  of  whites  feel  Negroes  have 
more  to  lose. 

LOOTEBS    "SHOTJl-D    BE    SHOT" 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  and  11 
per  cent  of  the  whites  believe  that  most 
Negroes  support  the  rioting. 

By  overwhelming  margins,  whites  believe 
that  looters  are  criminals  and  "should  be 
shot."  And  68  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  also 
classify  looters  as  criminals.  Over  two  thirds 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  survey  disagreed  with 
the  statement  that  "looting  Isn't  as  bad  as 
stealing,  because  things  in  stores  are  going 
to  be  taken  or  burned  anyway  during  a 
riot." 

It  Is  therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  a  large 
majority  of  Negroes  are  opposed  to  action 
that  violates  laws.  In  fact,  by  47  to  42  per 
cent,  Negroes  feel  that  people  who  throw 
fire  bombs  In  riots  deserve  to  be  shot. 

rEARS  roa  satett  rise 

A  majority  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  do 
not  l>elleve  that  a  lack  of  firmness  by  local 
mayors  and  governors  was  a  major  cause  of 
the  rioting,  although  whites  tend  to  be  more 
critical  than  Negroes  on  this  score. 

Personal  uneasiness  on  the  streets  has 
risen  as  a  result  of  the  riots,  with  51  per  cent 
of  whites  expressing  fear  for  their  own 
safety.  However,  an  even  larger  percentage  of 
Negroes — 65  per  cent — say  they  have  fears 
for  their  safety. 

Despite  the  large  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  races  on  the  consequences  of 
riots  and  effective  stepts  to  prevent  such 
violence  In  the  future,  whites  and  Negroes 
are  poles  apart  on  what  sparked  the  rioting. 

When  asked  the  main  reasons  the  riots 
broke  out,  45  per  cent  of  all  white  people 
volunteered  that  they  were  provoked  by 
"outside  agitators."  "minority  radicals."  or 
"Communist  backing." 

NEGRO  PLIGHT  RECOGNIZED 

An  additional  40  per  cent  of  the  whites. 
however,  attributed  the  riots  to  the  "way 
Negroe*  have  been  treated  In  the  slums  and 


ghettos  of  the  big  cities"  and  "the  failure  of 
white  society  to  keep  Its  promise*  to  the 
Negroes."  Other  reasons  cited  by  whites  were 
"teen-agers  and  other  uneducated  people 
Just  looking  for  trouble." 

Educated  whites  tend  to  give  more  recog- 
nition to  the  plight  of  Negroes  In  ghetto 
communities  as  reasons  for  the  explosions. 
But  t>oth  Negroes  and  whites  agree  that  Ne- 
gro hatred  for  whites  was  less  a  cause  of  the 
outbreaks  than  Negro  frustrations  over  lack 
of  progress  on  Jobs,  education  and  housing. 

Among  Negroes.  7  per  cent  volunteered 
that  the  riots  were  org.mized.  compared  with 
93  per  cent  who  said  Negro  frustration  over 
lack  of  progress  was  the  prime  cause. 

NEGROES    CRITICIZE    POLICE 

By  better  than  2  to  1.  Negroes  believe  that 
polke  brutality  was  a  major  cause  of  the 
rioting.  Whites  disagree  by  8  to  1.  with 
only  one  vihlte  person  in  six  expressing  the 
view  tiiat  police  ever  engage  In  brutality 
against    Negroes. 

Seven  In  every  ten  Negroes  say  that  lack 
of  decent  housing  contributed  to  the  riots. 
In  the  riot  areas  themselves.  59  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  say  they  know  someone  who  lives 
In  rat-infested  housing.  57  per  cent  report 
holes  in  ceilings,  49  per  cent  overcrowding,  56 
per  cent  faulty  plumbing  and  68  per  cent 
cjckroaches. 

Biit  no  more  than  39  percent  of  whites  be- 
lieve deficiencies  In  Negro  housing  were  a 
major  cause  of  the  rioting. 

WHITES    CHARGE    ORGANIZATION 

On  jobs  for  young  Negroes.  34  per  cent  of 
the  white  people  see  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities as  a  major  reason  for  the  riots, 
compared  with  67  per  cent  of  the  Negroes, 
Three  in  every  ten  whites  believe  failure  to 
give  Negroes  equality  Is  behind  racial  vio- 
lence, compared  with  over  seven  out  of  every 
t3n  Negroes. 

Mainly  because  of  different  estimates  of 
just  how  bad  living  conditions  are  In  Negro 
slum  areas,  whites  and  Negroes  therefore 
shi'rply  dls.^gree  over  whether  the  riots  were 
organized  or  spontaneous  By  71  to  23  per 
cent,  whiles  believe  the  riots  were  "mainly 
organised."  By  47  to  37  per  cent.  Negroes 
think  the  outbreaks  were  "mainly  sponta- 
neous." 

All  in  all.  the  desire  among  both  whites 
and  Negroes  is  to  exert  every  effort  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  this  past  summer's  rioting.  But 
15  per  cent  of  Negroes  testify  that  they  sup- 
port the  riots,  and  most  of  these  are  in  the 
yoimger  age  group. 

This  minority  segment,  pushed  over  the 
line  of  lawful  response  by  their  frustrations 
with  ghetto  conditions,  are  ample  cause  for 
future  anxiety  by  whites  and  Negroes  alike. 


continent  which  some  of  us  have  visited 
during  these  years.  I  am  sure  there  are 
others  whose  visits  there  have  been  made 
more  meaningful,  as  mine  was  in  1962, 
by  the  help  toward  understanding  Africa 
that  he  has  provided. 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  appointed  to  the 
post  by  President  Kennedy  and  began 
his  service  there  on  February  20,  1961. 
He  was  not  a  career  diplomat,  but  his 
service  may  perhaps,  as  the  Times  in- 
dicates, have  been  the  more  useful  for 
that  fact.  Now  that  he  has  moved  on  to 
the  Ford  Foundation,  he  will  be  much 
missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  editorial  of  which  I  speak, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  10,  may  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Key  Job  To  Fill  at  State 

A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  does  not  rank  high  In  the  State  E>e- 
partment  bureaucracy,  but  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks transformed  that  post  Into  a  key  in- 
strument of  two-way  education.  He  did  much 
to  educate  leaders  of  the  new  Africa  about 
America,  but  his  greater  contribution  may 
have  been  the  education  of  Americans  alxjut 
Africa's  problems  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  a  tireless  advocate  of 
an  active  and  distinctive  American  policy  for 
a  continent  usually  low  on  Washington's 
priority  list.  He  thus  helped  overcome  that 
"tremendous  Institutional  Inertial  force"  at 
State  of  which  Adlal  Stevenson  warned 
President-elect  Kennedy  In  1960.  He  aroused 
an  enduring  Interest  in  Africa  on  the  part 
of  intelligent  young  members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  many  others  In  the  community  at 
large. 

This  dedicated  man  could  carry  on  such  a 
free-wheeling,  many-faceted  operation  in 
part  because  he  was  not  a  career  diplomat, 
beholden  to  the  Foreign  Service  establish- 
ment. With  his  departure  from  Government, 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  would 
be  well  advised  to  conclude  that  they  can 
best  fill  the  Job  by  going  outside  the  Foreign 
Service,  as  President  Kennedy  did  when  he 
appointed  Mr.  Fredericks  in  1961, 
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J.  WAYNE  FREDERICKS'  TWO-WAY 
EDUCATION  OF  AFRICA  AND 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago — on  August  12,  to  be  exact — a 
good  friend  to  many  of  ur  left  the  State 
Department  after  nearly  6V2  years  as  a 
dedicated  public  servant  working  in  a 
most  difBcult  area  of  rapid  change. 

I  refer  to  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  understanding  between 
American  and  African  leaders  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  J.  Wayne  Fredericks.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Fredericks  through  these  years 
of  emerging  African  nations  has  been 
characterized  by  the  New  York  Times 
as  one  in  which  he  made  his  post  "a 
key  instrument  of  two-way  education." 
Certainly  not  the  least  of  his  contribu- 
tion, as  the  Times  points  out,  has  been 
In  educating  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  other  Americans  about  the  great 


S.  SGT.  JIMMY  G.  STEWART  RE- 
CEIVES MEDAL  OF  HONOR,  POST- 
HUMOUSLY, FOR  GALLANTRY  AND 
VALOR  IN  VIETNAM— SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  STANLEY  R.  RESOR 
SAYS  JIMMY  STEWART  GAVE  "HIS 
OWN  LIFE  SO  THAT  OTHERS 
MIGHT  LIVE  ' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  at  the  Pentagon,  in  a  moving 
and  solemn  ceremony,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  presented  posthumously  to 
S.  Sgt.  Jimmy  G.  Stewart,  U.S.  Army, 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Hon. 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  recipient  was  the  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased, Mrs.  Gertraud  H.  Stewart,  1833 
Gardiner  Drive,  Columbus,  Ga.  Other 
members  of  the  family  present  for  the 
ceremony  were  the  mother,  Mrs.  Ethel 
M.  Stitt,  route  1,  Racine,  Ohio,  and  the 
stepfather,  Delmar  J.  Logan,  of  Middle- 
port,  Ohio.  He  is  survived  by  sons  Rob- 
ert L.,  3,  and  John  W.  Stewart,  2. 


Members  of  the  Congress  present  were 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche], 
Representative  Ken  Hechler.  of  West 
Virginia;  Representative  Clarence  E. 
Miller,  of  Ohio;  Representative  Jack 
Thomas  Brinkley,  of  Georgia;  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

Staff  Sergeant  Stewart  was  born  De- 
cember 25,  1942,  at  West  Columbia,  Ma- 
son County,  W.  Va.,  but  moved,  at  the 
age  of  15  years,  to  Middleport,  Ohio, 
where  he  atended  high  school.  He  enlist- 
ed in  the  U.S.  Army  on  April  25,  1960,  and 
continued  in  the  service  until  killed  in 
battle  on  May  18,  1966,  In  Vietnam.  He 
was  serving  with  Company  B,  2d  Bat- 
talion, 12th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion— Airmobile — at  that  time.  His  over- 
seas service  included  a  tour  from  Sep- 
tember 1960  to  November  1963  with  the 
3d  Infantry  Division  in  Germany,  and 
with  the  1st  Cavalry  Di'vision — Air- 
mobile— in  Vietnam  from  August  1965 
to  May  1966.  His  prior  awards  and  deco- 
rations included  the  Purple  Heart,  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  Vietnam 
Service  Medal,  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal,  Republic  of  Vietnam  Military 
Merit  Medal  and  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man's Badge. 

At  the  ceremony  today  in  the  oflBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenneth  G.  Wickham,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army,  read  the  following : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congrress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to  Staff  Sergeant  Jimmy  G.  Stewart, 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty: 

Eiarly  on  the  morning  of  18  May  1966,  a 
reinforced  North  Vietnamese  company  at- 
tacked Company  B,  2d  Battalion.  12th  Cav- 
alry, which  was  manning  a  defensive  perim- 
eter In  Vietnam.  The  surprise  onslaught 
wounded  five  members  of  a  six-man  squad 
caught  in  the  direct  path  of  the  enemy's 
thrust.  Sergeant  Stewart  became  a  lone  de- 
fender of  vital  terrain — virtually  one  man 
against  a  hostile  platoon.  Refusing  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lull  In  the  firing  which  would 
have  permitted  him  to  withdraw.  Sergeant 
Stewart  elected  to  hold  his  ground  to  protect 
his  fallen  comrades  smd  prevent  an  enemy 
penetration  of  the  company  perimeter.  As 
the  full  force  of  the  platoon-sized  main  at- 
tack struck  his  lone  position,  he  fought  like 
a  man  possessed;  emptying  magazine  after 
magazine  at  the  determined,  oncharging 
enemy.  The  enemy  drove  almost  to  his  posi- 
tion and  hurled  grenades,  but  Sergeant  Stew- 
art decimated  them  by  retrieving  and  throw- 
ing the  grenades  back.  Exhausting  his  ammu- 
nition, he  crawled  under  intense  fire  to  his 
wounded  team  members  and  collected  ammu- 
nition that  they  were  unable  to  use.  Far  past 
the  normal  point  of  exhaustion,  he  held  his 
position  for  four  harrowing  hours  and 
through  three  assaults,  annihilating  the 
enemy  as  they  approached  and  before  they 
could  get  a  foothold.  As  a  result  of  his  de- 
fense, the  company  position  held  until  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcing  platoon  which  coun- 
terattacked the  enemy,  now  occupying  fox- 
holes to  the  left  of  Sergeant  Stewart's  posi- 
tion. After  the  counterattack,  his  body  was 
found  In  a  shallow  enemy  hole  where  he  had 
advanced  In  order  to  add  his  fire  to  that  of 
the  cotinterattacklng  platoon.  Eight  enemy 
dead  were  found  around  his  immediate  posi- 
tion, with  evidence  that  fifteen  others  had 
been  dragged  away.  The  wounded,  whom  he 
gave  his  life  to  protect,  were  recovered  and 


evacuated.  Sergeant  Stewart's  Indomitable 
courage.  In  the  face  of  OTerwhelmlng  odds, 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  blmsell  and  an  in- 
spiration to  aU  men  of  his  tuilt.  His  actions 
were  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his 
country. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor's  re- 
marks, addressed  to  the  wife,  the  mother, 
and  the  guests  present,  were  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Stewart.  Mrs.  Stitt,  Distinguished 
Guests:  I  am  honored  to  represent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today  in  bestow- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  upon  an  American 
soldier  who  gave  his  life  heroically  for  his 
country.  Staff  Sergeant  Jimmy  G.  Stewart, 
whom  we  honor  today,  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals,  so  completely  devoted  to  duty, 
that  he  vrtllingly  laid  down  his  own  life  so 
that  others  might  live. 

In  November  1963  Staff  Sergeant  Stewart 
Joined  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division.  This 
was  the  test  division  which  tested  and  proved 
the  airmobile  concept  which  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  Army's  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Stewart  stayed  on  with  the  divi- 
sion when  In  July  1965  It  was  reconstituted 
as  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile.  He 
deployed  with  the  division  to  Vietnam  In 
August  1965  and  served  with  it  until  his  un- 
timely death. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  deployed  directly 
to  the  2na  Corps  Area  In  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  was  threatening  to  split 
South  Vietnam  along  the  Plelku-Ankhe-Qui 
Nhon  axis.  At  the  time  of  the  division's  ar- 
rival In  Vietnam,  nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  2nd  Corps  Area  was  under  Viet 
Cong  domination.  Today  89%  of  that  popu- 
lation Is  under  control  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Its  Allies.  In  August  1965  70 '"o  of  the  rice  land 
in  the  2nd  Corps  Area  was  under  Viet  Cong 
control.  Today  95%  of  the  rice  land  is  under 
control  of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Two  years  ago  none  of  the  Important 
highways  could  be  used  unless  a  major  mili- 
tary effort  was  launched  to  open  one  for  a 
limited  number  of  days  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Today  90%  of  the  important  roads  are  open. 
Two  years  ago  almost  none  of  the  railroads 
were  In  ojjeratlon.  Today  53%  of  railroads,  or 
226  miles,  are  repaired  and  in  use. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
2nd  Corps  Area  in  the  last  two  years  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  division  of  which  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  was  a  member.  It  reflects  the  sacri- 
fice and  devotion  of  the  many  fine  Ameri- 
cans who  have  served  in  this  division 
throughout  this  period.  In  time  of  war  sacri- 
fice and  service  are  not  equal.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  the  2nd  Corps  Area 
reflects  particularly  the  extra  sacrifice  and 
extra  service  which  have  been  displayed  by 
those  unusual  Individuals  who  under  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  combat  have  re- 
sponded with  unusual  qualities  of  leadership 
and  self-s{u:rifice.  Sergeant  Stewart  was  one 
of  these. 

His  selfless  acts  of  courage  are  an  exam- 
ple from  which  we  may  all  draw  inspiration 
and  courage.  His  heroism  has  earned  him  a 
rightful  place  among  our  Nation's  most  hon- 
ored soldiers.  It  Is  indeed  fitting,  therefore, 
that  we  should  recognize  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty  by  bestowing 
upon  him  posthumously  the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  valor. 

Mr.  President,  ^he  following  tribute 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  gallant 
fighting  men  can  be  applied  very  correct- 
ly to  Jimmy  Stewart,  the  hero  who  lost 
his  life  in  battte : 

His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  h\s  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTER-AMER- 
ICAN   DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiJinimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  1688 > 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  fund  for  special  operations  in  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  1688  and  there  is  pend- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment is  pending?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  30  minutes  of 
debate  is  allowed  for  each  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  was  not 
a  substitute  offered  on  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  not  offered,  so 
my  amendment  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  Is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  have  a  time  limita- 
tion of  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  we  could  add  to  what  was  said 
yesterday.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  we  should  con- 
tact the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  so  he  will  know  what  I3  happen- 
ing. I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  HICKEN- 
LOOPER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  amendment,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  briefly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  need  only  5 
minutes. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  being  recognized  for  10 
minutes,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  postpone  making  his 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  displacing 
temporarily  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looperI  can  call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    285 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  285  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Hick- 
KNLOOPZH  is  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  delete  lines  4  and  5  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  "283-28310  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  14  thereof  to  section 
16  and  by  adding  a  new  section  14,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Atrnrr 

"  'The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
to  propose  the  establishment  by  the  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  of  a  program  of  selec- 
tive but  continuing  Independent  and  com- 
prehensive audit  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  of  reference  as  the  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Directors  Itself  (or  through  a  subcom- 
mittee), may  prescribe.  Such  proposal  shall 
provide  that  the  audit  reports  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  to 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

■'  "The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  the  audit- 
ing and  reporting  standards  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Executive  Director  in  as- 
sisting in  the  formulation  of  the  terms  of 
reference. 

"  'The  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  to  the  Congress  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  an  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Unplementatlon  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  based 
upon  the  audit  reports.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  periodically  review  the  reports  of 
audit  and  findings  Issued  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress 
any  suggestions  he  might  have  in  improving 
the  scope  of  the  audit  or  auditing  and  report- 
ing standards  of  the  independent  auditing 
Arm.  group,  or  staff.'  " 

Immediately  preceding  Une  6,  page  1.  insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  16  at  the  end  thereof:". 

In  line  6.  page  1,  substitute  "Sec.  16"  for 
"Sec.  15". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  inserted  in  the  House  bill, 
which  is  "dentical  to  S.  1688,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  except  for  the  amendment 
which  was  added  in  the  House.  This 
amendment  provides  for  an  audit  on  be- 


half of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  funds  which  we  place  in  the 
Bank,  and  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
continuing  audit. 

The  amendment  was  inserted  in  the 
House  bill  without  objection  and  was  ac- 
cepted. So  far  as  I  know,  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  side  com- 
pletely. 

There  is  this  fact  about  it,  that  the 
amendment  was  not  considered  by  a 
House  committee,  nor  was  it  considered 
by  a  Senate  committee.  Therefore,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  there 
might  be  some  objectior.  which  could 
develop  in  connection  with  hearings. 

I  have  talked  this  over  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  hesitate  to  quote  him 
exactly — and  I  shall  not  try — but  he  told 
me  yesterday  that  he  thought,  on  the 
surface,  there  could  be  no  real  objection 
to  it.  He  also  expressed  the  idea  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  had  not  been  heard  by  a 
committee,  either  in  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, there  might  be  some  merit  in  leaving 
the  matter  open  for  a  period  of  time  to 
see  if  any  real  objection  did  develop. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  now  in  the  Chamber,  may  have  some 
views  on  the  amendment,  and  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  care  to  express  them 
now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  will  say  this: 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  just  said.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  considering  ofifering  the 
amendment  myself  until  I  learned  that 
he  was  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  mean 
to  compete  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  It  had 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  on  the  House 
side,  Representative  Selden.  of  my  State. 
I  read  his  remarks  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  bill's  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  was  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  it.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  made  by  Rep- 
resentative Selden  on  July  26,  1967.  It 
is  on  page  20239  of  the  Record;  also  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Special 
Study  Mission  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Guyana.  Brazil,  and  Paraguay  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mb.  Selden 
Mr.  Selden.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  Incep- 
tion under  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower,  I  liave  supported  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  I  do  so 
Eigaln  today.  I  believe  that  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  has  played  a  bene- 
ficial role  In  Latin  America,  and  I  feel  that 
the  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  our  support 
from  this  Institution  at  this  time  would  not 
be  In  the  long-range  best  Interest  of  either 
Latin  America  or  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  administration  of  this  In- 
stitution, or  any  other  International  Institu- 
tion, for  that  matter,  is  not  perfect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  visit  to  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  last  fall  by  our  colleague,  the 


Honorable  Wooiam  Mailliabd,  and  myself, 
convinced  both  of  us  that  the  administra- 
tion of  some  of  the  loans  made  from  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  administered  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
could  be  improved.  Our  report  on  this  study 
mission.  House  Report  219.  dated  May  1,  1967, 
recommended  among  other  things  that  this 
trust  fund,  which  is  100-percent  contributed 
by  the  United  States,  and  Is  administered 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  be  fully  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  I  have  been 
Informed,  however,  that  since  this  Is  an  inter- 
national agency,  and  there  Is  no  provision 
under  the  trust  agreement  for  such  an  audit, 
the  books  and  records  of  the  bank  directly 
related  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  are 
not  available  to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting 
for  consideration  of  the  House  today  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  9547, 
which  would,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  direct  the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
propose  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  Bank  of  an  Independent 
and  comprehensive  audit  program  similar  to 
the  audits  made  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  remain  of  the  view 
that  the  Comptroller  General  should  have 
the  authority  to  review  for  the  Congress  the 
operations  and  administration  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  I  recognize  that  an  In- 
dependent review  by  this  agency  of  any 
member  goverrmient  might  well  cause  seri- 
ous misunderstandings  and  unnecessary  re- 
sentment among  the  Bank's  other  members. 
I  feel  that  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
will  accomplish  without  these  complications, 
and  In  a  manner  that  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  bank's  members,  a  review  of  the  opera- 
tions which  I  believe  Is  necessary  to  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  any  institution's  activities. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  in- 
formed me  that,  through  the  U.S.  Executive 
Director,  he  will  diligently  seek  to  have  es- 
tablished the  proposed  method  of  obtaining 
an  objective  and  Independent  review  and 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Imple- 
mentation and  administration  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  Bank  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  that  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Bank  as  well. 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Selden.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is 
It  not  true  that  this  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  gentleman  with  both  the 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  Selden.  I  have  consulted  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss],  and  he 
has  assured  me  that  he  has  consulted  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  In  con- 
nection with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
It  is  acceptable  to  our  side,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  3ELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
endorsement  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  features  ol 
democracy  that  has  helped  to  maintain  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since  its 
founding  Is  the  requirement  that  the  actions 
of  the  executive  branch  be  independently  and 
objectlvlvely  reviewed,  either  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  public,  so  that  Impetus  can 
be  given  to  make  needed  improvements. 

In  my  view  there  Is  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  the  laxity  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  funds  of  others,  or  to  mls- 
tsOcen  suspicions  regarding  such  adminis- 
tration, than  the  knowledge  that  owners  do 
no«  have  full  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  administration. 
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Because  this  proposal  Includes  an  analysis 
of  the  efficiency  of  loan  Implementation,  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  those  who  axe  borrowing  and  must 
repay,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  other 
member  countries  of  the  Bank  will  Join  in 
supporting  this  proposal. 

Excerpt  Prom  Report  op  Special  Stttdt 
Mission 

4.  Projects  funded  by  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  and  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which  have 
had  long  delays  in  their  execution,  should 
be  reevaluated  and  a  determination  made  as 
to  whether  they  should  be  continued  or 
terminated. 

Funds  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
were  authorized  In  both  1961  and  1964,  and 
nearly  all  of  this  amount  was  committed  for 
projects  at  least  2  years  ago.  As  of  December 
31,  1966,  $228,947,518  of  the  $525  million  Is 
still  unexpended.  In  some  cases,  this  has  hap- 
pened because  of  disagreement  between  the 
Bank  and  country  officials  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  executing  the  project.  In  other 
cases,  past  failures  on  the  part  of  IDE  and 
AID  to  achieve  proper  coordination  has  In- 
ordinately delayed  projects.  The  failure  of 
the  IDB  to  have  timely  representation  In 
some  of  the  countries  concerned  has  also 
caused  problems  and  delays. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Is 
an  agent  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
and  is  accountable  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fund's  proper  and  effective  use.  The 
study  mission  believes  there  should  be  a  con- 
centrated effort  made  to  ascertain  how  best 
to  utilize  the  money  remaining  In  the  fund 
and  that  there  should  be  a  full  review  by 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  was  about  to 
have  the  same  material  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  that  the 
Senator  and  I  should  get  together  and 
compare  notes,  but  I  thought  It  would 
be  well  to  have  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  also  discussed 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  I  think  he  feels  that  it  would  be  well 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  turn  this 
over  in  our  minds  between  now  and  the 
time  the  conference  is  held. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  he  expressed 
it  to  me — and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
go  along  with  it — indicated  general  ap- 
proval of  the  particular  amendment,  but 
there  is  this  parliamentary  fact  about  it, 
that  if  we  adopt  it  now 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then  we  lock  it  in. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  we  lock  It 
in.  And  there  is  nothing  in  conference. 
So  that  if  something  came  up  between 
now  and  the  conference,  and  a  change 
might  be  desirable,  it  could  not  be 
changed  or  altered.  Therefore,  I  agreed 
yesterday  with  him  that  if  it  were  agree- 
able to  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  unless  some 
cogent  reason  came  up  between  now  and 
conference,  because  the  bill  will  be  in 
conference,  anyway,  with  this  amend- 
ment in  it  on  the  House  side 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Unless  some 
cogent  reason  occurred,  as  to  why  the 
amendment  would  not  be  good,  then 
the  chairman  assured  me  that  he  would 
look  with  favor  and  hope  the  conferees 
would  also  look  with  favor  on  Joining 


the  House  and  adopting  this  audit  pro- 
vision in  conference.  " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  certainly  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
under  those  circumstances,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  can  really  take  a  better 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Is 
not  the  pending  business  the  Lausche 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
feeling  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  wanted  to  offer  a  substitute. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  come  to  the 
Chamber.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  with 
the  time  not  being  charged  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  TREATY  ON  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  well  as  congressional 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  18- 
Natlon  Disarmament  Conference,  I  have 
been  following  very  closely  the  detailed 
negotiations  that  htfve  been  transpir- 
ing in  Geneva,  as  well  as  the  discussions 
our  representatives  have  been  having 
with  our  allies  and  with  representatives 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  inform  you 
that  at  10  a.m.  eastern  standard  time 
this  morning,  Ambassador  Foster  of- 
ficially introduced  a  proposed  treaty  on 
the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  am  informed  that  Ambassador 
Roshchin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  also  introduced 
a  proposed  treaty  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try. It  was  hoped  that  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  Jointly  table 
identical  language.  Although  the  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  Identical,  the 
U.S.S.R.  preferred  to  introduced  their 
treaty  separately.  This  in  no  way,  how- 
ever, detracts  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  milestone  in  world  history. 

The  fact  that  the  most  powerful  Com- 
munist nation  in  the  world — the  Soviet 
Union — and  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  free  world — the  United  States — rec- 
ognize that  the  safety  of  the  world  re- 
quires responsible  nations  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  a  major  step  forward. 

The  safety  of  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  nations 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  depends  upon 
the  effective  control  of  the  most  devas- 
tating weapons  known  to  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  statement 
that    Ambassador    William    C.    Foster 


made  this  morning  at  the  325th  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva  when  he  intro- 
duced the  proposed  draft  treaty  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  unanimous  agreement  to  Include 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  pro- 
posed treaty  introduced  by  Ambassador 
Foster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Ambassador  Foster  and  the  other 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  that  have 
worked  so  diligently  in  the  development 
of  this  proposed  treaty.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing that  with  the  exception  of 
article  m  all  portions  of  the  proposed 
treaty  are  agreeable  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
others  participating  in  the  18-Nation 
Disarmament  Conference.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  do  recog- 
nize that  some  form  of  international  in- 
spection and  verification  is  required.  To 
date,  however,  we  have  not  successfully 
developed  wording  acceptable  to  both  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  ourselves.  Together  with 
our  allies  and  other  participants  at  the 
18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  it  is 
hoped  that  we  will,  during  the  upcoming 
sessions,  reach  agreement  on  an  effective 
international  control  system  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  treaty  as  finally 
adopted. 

The  language  that  is  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reflects  this  coimtry's  longstanding  non- 
proliferation  policy  and  helps  clear  the 
air  on  the  nature  of  that  policy  in  one 
important  respect.  During  the  course  of 
past  negotiations  on  this  treaty,  the 
Soviets  have  feared — without  causi  I 
might  add — that  under  nonproliferation 
treaty  language  previously  proposed  by 
us  we  could  relinquish  control  over  our 
nuclear  weapons  to  some  of  our  NATO 
allies. 

Our  efforts  to  allay  these  fears  gave 
rise  here  at  home  to  a  view  expressed 
by  a  few  that,  in  our  anxiety  to  get  a 
nonproliferation  treaty,  we  were,  in  ef- 
fect, putting  the  Soviets  in  a  position 
where  they  could  dictate  to  NATO  what 
kind  of  nuclear  arrangements  they  will 
permit  and  what  kind  they  will  not  stand 
for.  The  reasoning  behind  this  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Soviet  price  for  agreement 
to  a  treaty  was  to  deprive  the  NATO  Al- 
liance of  the  nuclear  weapwns  which  they 
want  and  which  we  would,  lacking  Soviet 
objection,  give  them. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  have 
any  voice  in  nuclear  arrangements  in 
NATO,  with  or  without  a  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty.  We  are  not  going  to  relin- 
quish control  over  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons— offensive  or  defensive — to  anybody, 
not  in  Europe  or  anjnvhere  else  on  earth. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a  law  against  it. 
Section  92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pro- 
hibits the  "transfer"  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  another  nation.  And,  as  was  made 
evident  at  last  year's  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
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the  nonproliferatlon  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  executive  branch  neither  Intends 
to  ask  that  this  law  be  amended,  nor  does 
the  legislative  Intend  to  amend  It. 

Article  I  of  the  new  draft  treaty  Is 
patterned  after  this  provision  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  treaty  Is  there- 
fore in  furtherance  of  American  policy 
long  ago  articulated  by  Congress.  It  does 
not  prohibit  us  from  doing  anything  that 
wasn't  already  prohibited  by  our  own 
legislation. 

The  Senate  has  specifically  endorsed 
the  concept  of  preventing  nuclear 
weapon  spread  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vot«.  It  did  this  last  year  when  Sen- 
ate Resolution  179.  sponsored  by  me  and 
cosponsored  by  58  other  Senators,  was 
passed  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  84  to  0, 
with  none  of  the  absent  Senators  de- 
claring themselves  opposed. 

This  endorsement  did  not,  of  course, 
constitute  approval  In  advance  of  just 
any  treaty  language.  During  the  hear- 
ings and  floor  debates  on  the  resolution. 
views  of  Senators  on  various  proposed 
treaty  provisions  were  expressed.  The 
new  draft  article  I,  patterned  after  sec- 
tion 92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  avoids 
criticism  previously  leveled  on  the  earlier 
draft  of  that  article. 

One  problem  which  I  have  addressed 
on  a  number  of  occasions  is  still  with 
us — a  solution  to  the  Impasse  over  a 
safeguards  article. 

In  discussing,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  year,  the  specific  language  I 
recommended,  I  noted  that  what  I  was 
saying — pure  and  simple — was  "that  any 
nation  that  gives  fissionable  material  for 
civilian  use  shall  make  sure  that  the 
recipient  of  such  material  agrees  to  in- 
ternational Inspection  and  all  those  who 
receive  it  in  turn  agree  that  they  will 
subscribe  to  international  Inspection." 
The  purpose  of  such  safeguards  is  to 
prevent  the  diversion  to  weapons  use  of 
fissionable  materials  from  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  disagree  with  the  concept  of  in- 
ternational Inspection  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  non-nuclear-weapon  countries 
are  not  diverting  such  materials.  Where, 
then  does  the  trouble  lie? 

The  safeguards  problem  derives  from 
the  existence  of  two  international  safe- 
guards systems — one  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  or  IAEA,  head- 
Quartered  In  Vienna,  and  the  other  a 
system  set  by  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  of  the  six  Common 
Market  Countries.  The  latter  is  known  as 
Euratom.  The  IAEA  was  established  as 
a  result  of  a  proposal  in  former  President 
Elsenhower's  atoms-for-peace  plan. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  juncture  that,  in 
my  opinion,  International  inspection  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  that  without  It, 
of  course,  no  treaty  will  be  worth  the 
paper  It  Is  written  on. 

As  I  have  proposed  on  occasions  In  the 
past,  I  believe  international  control  Is 
sufficiently  important  that  we  should 
utilize  all  competent  organizations  that 
are  capable  of  assuring  special  nuclear 
material  will  be  used  for  civilian  pur- 
poses and  not  diverted  to  military  uses. 
I  believe  that  we  should  utilize  the  ex- 
isting Euratom  Inspection  system  as  well 
as    the    International    Atomic    Energy 


Agency.  I  would  hope  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  would  also  develop  an  In- 
ternational safeguards  system  similar  to 
Euratom  and  that  other  regional  groups 
will  do  likewise. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  has  developed  certain  safegiiard 
procedures  and  standards  and  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  additional  stand- 
ards. I  hope  the  IAEA  will  give  the  ut- 
most attention  to  this  responsibility. 

Any  and  all  international  regional 
safeguard  systems  that  many  develop 
should  be  under  the  overall  umbrella 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  The  IAEA  should  assure  through 
personal  verification  that  proposed  safe- 
guard standards  are  being  maintained 
amongst  those  nations  that  become  sig- 
natories to  the  nonproUferation  treaty 
including  regional  organizations.  I  would 
hope  the  techmical  experts  of  IAEA  and 
Euratom  can  successfully  work  out  safe- 
guard procedures  acceptable  to  both. 

Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  recently  stressed  the 
weight  which  we  must  place  on  a  safe- 
guards article.  He  noted  that  In  recent 
months  there  were  times  when  It  ap- 
peared that  negotiations  might  deadlock 
because  of  dissension  over  a  safeguards 
clause  for  the  treaty.  Why,  then  did  we 
not  abandon  it?  Mr.  Fisher  gave  a  cogent 
explanation: 

The  answer  Is  that  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  controls  over  civil  nuclear 
activities  are  important  in  preventing  prolif- 
eration. A  treaty  which  embodied  interna- 
tional safeguards  over  such  activities  would 
at  one  stroke  accomplish  what  it  would 
otherwise  take  much  time  to  bring  about — 
maybe  more  time  than  we  can  afford.  There 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  too 
have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  this.  It 
has  therefore  become  worthwhile  to  try  very 
hard  to  achieve  a  treaty  which  contains  this 
Important  element  of  assurance. 

I  asscwiate  myself  with  these  com- 
ments. I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  along  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  realize  the 
imperative  need  to  conclude  a  nonproUf- 
eration pact.  We  cannot  let  the  safe- 
guards problem  lay  waste  to  all  the  con- 
structive efforts  that  have  been  made 
toward  that  agreement.  I  call  upon  all 
involved  to  utilize  their  legal,  diplomatic, 
and  political  acumen  in  renewed,  vigor- 
ous effort  to  achieve  a  consensus  on  this 
vital  topic. 

The  potential  for  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment exists  in  the  Middle  East,  as 
in  some  other  of  the  world's  hotspots. 
Israel  has  an  advanced  technological 
base  in  its  small,  peaceful  nuclear  pro- 
gram. There  is  nothing  to  arouse  suspi- 
cion either  that  Israel  or  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  presently  using  their  nuclear 
facilities  to  make  their  own  nuclear 
weapons.  Nevertheless,  International 
safeguards  on  all  nuclear  facilities  in 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  other  Near  Eastern 
states  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  reduction  of  suspicion  and  tension 
In  that  strife-ridden  area.  It  would  sup- 
plement the  assurance  provided  by  the 
fact  that  both  Israel  and  Egypt  are  sig- 
natories to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

It  thus  becomes  clear  why  we  must 
pursue  a  meaningful  safeguards  article. 
Besides  serving  as  a  key  part  of  the  non- 


proliferation  treaty  It  will  perform  an 
indispensable  role  In  quelling  apprehen- 
sion about  the  Intentions  of  potential 
nuclear  weapon  states. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  statement  of  Am- 
bassador William  C.  Foster  when  he  in- 
troduced the  U.S.  proposed  treaty  this 
morning  in  Geneva  suid  when  he  stated : 

If  a  draft  presented  today  leads  to  a  gen- 
erally accepted  treaty,  our  generation  will 
pass  on  a  gift  to  future  generations.  Such  a 
treaty  will  lessen  the  danger  of  nuclear  wtir. 
It  wlU  stimulate  widespread,  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  energy.  It  will  improve 
the  chance  for  nuclear  disarmament.  It  will 
help  reduce  tensions.  Like  the  test  ban  and 
outer  space  treaties.  It  wlU  constitute  a 
major  step  toward  a  more  peaceful  world. 
It  will  be  a  treaty  for  all  of  us — but  most  of 
all  for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

To  paraphrase  the  very  prophetic 
statement  which  was  made  by  our  late 
President,  the  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy, 
we  Uve  in  a  very  sensitive  and  dangerous 
world.  These  developments  will  occur 
step  by  step.  And  this  is  another  step  in 
that  direction,  a  small  step,  to  be  sure, 
but  It  is  a  promising  one,  a  hopeful  one; 
and  I  hope  that  now  that  we  have  pro- 
ceeded to  formal  discussions  of  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  we  will  end  up  with 
a  soimd  treaty  that  will  give  assiurances, 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  against  the  peril  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Statement  by  Wh-liam  C.  Postek,  U.S.  Rep- 

BESENTATrVX  TO  THE  18-NaTION  DISARMA- 
ment confekencb  (endc),  at  the  325th 
Plenary  Meeting  in  Geneva,  Aucxist  24, 
1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  milestone  on  the 
path  toward  achievement  of  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  Is  marked  today. 

An  important  Initial  milestone  was  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  Irish  Resolution 
in  1961  (UNGA  Res.  1665).  Public  debate, 
here  and  In  New  York,  private  negotiations 
and  additional  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  UN  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion followed  in  the  succeeding  years. 

1965  was  marked  by  the  public  presentation 
of  concrete  treaty  texts,  by  the  submission 
of  an  eight-nation  Joint  memorandum  on 
non-proliferation,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2028.  As  a  re- 
sult, multilateral  negotiations  In  this  com- 
mittee and  in  the  General  Assembly  took  on 
new  meaning. 

Given  this  new  direction  and  impetus,  the 
1966  negotiations  in  this  Committee  suc- 
ceeded In  identifying  with  greater  clarity  the 
major  obstacles  to  agreement.  At  the  end 
of  the  ENDC  session  that  year  the  eight- 
nation  Joint  memorandum  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"The  eight  delegations  regret  that  it  has 
not  so  far  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
They  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  danger 
Inherent  in  a  situation  without  an  agreement 
that  prevents  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  view  with  apprehension  the  possi- 
bility that  such  a  situation  may  lead  not 
only  to  an  Increase  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  to 
a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  world. 
but  also  to  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapon  Powers,  thus  aggravating  the 
tensions  between  States  and  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war. 

"The  eight  delegations  are  aware  that  a 
main  obstacle  to  an  agreement  has  so  far 
been  constituted  by  differences  concerning 
nuclear  armaments  within  alliances,  a  prob- 
lem mainly  discussed  between  the  major 
Powers  and  their  allies." 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  conclusion  of  a 
non-proliferation  treaty  Is  within  reach.  The 
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members  of  this  Committee,  all  of  whom 
helped  bring  the  negotiations  to  this  point, 
share  in  the  achievement  we  mark  toctay.  As 
will  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  draft,  it  is  based  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Joint  memoranda  and  Res- 
olution 2028. 

The  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  we  are 
presenting  today  is  a  recommendation  for 
discussion  and  negotiation  in  the  ENDC  aoid 
for  the  consideration  of  all  governments.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  over  It.  We  have 
sought  to  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
all  potential  adherents.  This  draft  reflects  the 
constructive  suggestions  made  by  other  dele- 
gations here  and  by  other  governments.  We 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  governments  to 
be  committed  to  this  draft  at  this  point  since 
all  governments  would  want  to  be  able  to 
consider  improvements  which  might  be  sug- 
gested here. 

We  recognize  the  Interest  of  governments 
not  represented  on  this  Committee  to  have 
their  views  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
draft  made  known  during  this  next  and  cru- 
cial stage  in  the  elaboration  of  the  treaty.  A 
procedure  already  exists  for  the  circulation 
within  the  Committee  of  the  views  of  non- 
members. 

Let  me  now  present  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  draft. 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of  nu- 
clear-weapon states.  First,  they  cannot  trans- 
fer nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  them, 
to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  Second,  they 
cannot  assist  non-nuclear-weapon  states  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Third,  these  prohibitions  are  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  is  the  ob- 
verse of  Article  I.  First,  such  states  cannot 
receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  from  any  transferor  what- 
soever. Second,  they  cannot  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  or  seek 
or  receive  assistance  for  such  manufacture. 
Third,  these  prohibitions  are  applicable  not 
only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also  to  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

We  have  already  made  clear  the  reasons 
for  Including  such  devices  in  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  treaty.  These  devices  could  be 
used  as  nuclear  weapons  and  the  technology 
for  making  them  is  essentially  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
benefits  which  may  some  day  be  realized 
from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses should  be  available  to  the  non-nuclear 
states.  In  his  message  of  February  21  to  the 
ENDC.  President  Johnson  stated,  and  I 
quote,  "The  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
make  available  nuclear  explosive  services  for 
peaceful  purposes  on  a  non-dlscrlminatory 
basis  under  appropriate  international  safe- 
guards. We  are  prepared  to  join  other  nuclear 
states  in  a  commitment  to  do  this."  My  dele- 
gation has  elaborated  on  this  proposal  in 
conventions  at  otir  295th  and  303rd  meet- 
ings. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Preamble  of  the 
draft  non-proliferation  treaty  contains  a 
forthright  provision  on  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. It  states,  and  I  quote,  "Potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  should  be  available 
through  appropriate  international  proce- 
dures to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  on  a 
non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  and  the  charge  to 
such  parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used 
should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development." 

Article  III,  the  safeguards  article,  has  been 
left  blank  although  there  are  several  refer- 
ences to  safeguards  In  the  Preamble.  The 
Article  is  blank  because  the  Co-chairmen 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out  a  formula 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  states  which 
wish  to  support  this  treaty.  The  Co-chairmen 


are  continuing  their  consultations  with  a 
view  to  drafting  an  agreed  text  for  this 
Article.  In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  ENDC 
plenary  discussion  will  focus  on  the  provi- 
sions which  have  been  submitted  today  with 
the  safeguards  discussion  being  deferred  for 
the  time  being  while  the  Co-chairmen  work 
on  the  problem. 

Article  rv  results  from  many  suggestions  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries  that  the 
treaty  contain  an  article  on  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Indeed,  the  idea  for  such  an 
article  was  originally  derived  from  the  treaty 
of  Tlatelolco,  Mexico.  The  article  describes 
two  recognized  rights  of  parties  with  respect 
to  peaceful  uses.  First.  It  makes  clear  that 
nothing  In  the  treaty  draft  Interferes  with 
the  right  of  the  parties  to  develop  their  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  In  compliance  with 
Articles  I  and  II,  which,  of  course.  Include 
provisions  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices. Second,  it  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
parties  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  information  for,  and  to  con- 
tribute alone  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
states  to,  the  further  development  of  the  ap- 
plications of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. These  two  rights  are  specific  elabora- 
tions of  the  principle,  stated  In  the  Preamble. 
"That  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  technology.  .  .  .  should  be  avail- 
able for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  parties, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states."  As  the  Preamble  also  makes 
clear,  this  principle  includes  not  only  mod- 
ern reactor  technology  and  the  like,  but  "any 
technological  by-products  which  may  be 
derived  by  nuclear-weapon  states  from  the 
development   of   nuclear   explosive   devices." 

These  provisions  make  clear  that  the  treaty 
would  promote,  not  discourage,  national  de- 
velopment and  International  cooperation 
with  respect  to  p>eaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  This  applies  to  research,  pro- 
duction and  use  as  well  as  to  information, 
equipment  and  materials. 

Article  V  deals  with  amendments  and  re- 
view. Paragraph  1  states  how  amendments 
may  be  initiated  and  is  derived  from  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Paragraph  2  describes  how 
amendments  enter  into  force. 

It  provides  that  an  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  parties  who 
are  members  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  V  provides 
for  a  conference  after  five  years  to  review  the 
treaty's  operation  vrith  a  view  to  assuring 
that  Its  purposes  and  provisions  are  being 
realized.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
non-nuclear  and  nuclear-weapon  states  alike 
to  assess  whether  the  treaty  is  accomplishing 
its  primary  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  also  its  purposes  of 
easing  international  tensions  and  facilitating 
agreement  on  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  on  disarmament.  The  review  con- 
ference Is  thus  relevant  to  the  question  of 
further  measures  of  disarmament,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  of  such  interest  to 
many  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  draft  also  contains  preambular  pro- 
visions on  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
including  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
achieve  a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  "declara- 
tion of  intention"  form  was  of  course  sug- 
gested in  the  eight-nation  Joint  memoran- 
dum on  nonproliferatlon  of  last  August.  In 
a  similar  vein,  a  later  preambular  paragraph 
calls  for  the  cessation  of  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  vehicles  from 
nartlonal  arsenals,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  international  control. 

These  preambular  provisions  state  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty.  Steps  toward  achieve- 
ment of  these  purposes  would  be  reviewed  by 
the  review  conference  to  which  I  have 
referred. 


Thus,  while  no  specific  obligation  for  nu- 
clear disarmament  would  appear,  the  pre- 
ambular provLsions  combined  with  the 
review  paragraph  in  Article  V  would  provide 
the  most  realistic  approach  to  this  problem. 

We  share  the  general  desire  for  early  prog- 
ress to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  reducing  and  ultimately 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  from  national 
arsenals.  The  United  States  has  projKJsed. 
and  win  continue  to  pursue,  various  meas- 
ures to  achieve  these  objectives.  But  we  all 
know  why  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  In- 
corporate specific  obligations  to  this  end  in 
the  treaty  itself.  The  differences  that  have 
prevented  agreement  on  these  measiu-es  have 
not  as  yet  been  resolved.  Any  attempt  to 
incorporate  specific  nuclear  arms  limitation 
obligations  in  the  treaty  would  Inevitably 
also  inject  these  differences  into  the  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty  Itself  and  could  only 
Jeopardize  Its  prospects. 

Let  us  therefore  agree  to  pursue  these 
nuclear  arms  limitations  measures  with  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  and,  I  would  hojje. 
In  a  spirit  of  greater  cooperation.  Let  us  also 
all  agree  that  this  treaty  must  be  regarded 
as  a  step  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
other  necessary  measures.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  treaty  will  create  a  more  favorable 
environment  for  agreement  on  them.  That 
is  why  we  believe  we  must  concentrate  now 
on  ways  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  and  avoid  actions 
which  would  delay  or  Jeopardize  It.  The  sit- 
uation requires  that  our  efforts  be  focused 
on  achieving  a  realistic  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Article  VI  contains  signature  and  entry 
Into  force  provisions  derived  from  those  of 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  would  require  that 
a  certain  number  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  in  addition  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
signatories  would  have  to  ratify  before  the 
treaty  would  enter  into  force.  We  have  not 
expressed  a  view  on  the  precise  number.  The 
United  States  believes  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  so  that  the  treaty  will  begin  to 
achieve  Its  purjioses  when  It  enters  into 
force. 

Article  VII  states  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
of  unlimited  duration.  It  contains  a  with- 
drawal clause  similar  to  that  of  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  with  one  significant  improve- 
ment. The  notice  of  withdrawal,  together 
with  a  statement  of  reasons  therefor,  would 
be  submitted  to  the  UN  Security  Council  as 
well  as  to  the  parties.  The  withdrawal  provi- 
sion Is  central  to  this  treaty.  States  will 
adhere  to  the  treaty  If  they  believe  it  Is 
consistent  with  their  security  Interests.  Un- 
der the  proposed  clause,  a  party  can  cease 
to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  If  it  decides  that 
Its  supreme  Interests  have  been  Jeopardized 
by  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  treaty. 

Article  VIII  provides  depositary  procedures 
for  the  treaty  text.  It  also  states  that  the 
treaty  will  be  equally  authentic  In  each  of 
the  five  ofliclai  languages  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  recognize  that  the  problem  of  security 
assurances,  which  is  of  concern  to  some 
non-aligned  countries,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  United  States  maintains  the 
view  that  this  is  a  mattter  which,  because 
of  Its  complexity  and  the  divergent  Inter- 
ests involved,  cannot  be  dealt  with  In  the 
treaty  Itself.  We  are,  however,  exploring  vari- 
ous possible  solutions,  including  action 
which  could  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
United  Nations,  whose  primary  purpose  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  We 
expect  that  the  Co-chairmen  will  be  ex- 
ploring this  problem  further  with  a  view  to 
presenting  recommendations  to  this  Com- 
mittee In  the  course  of  our  consideration  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  draft  presented  to- 
day leads  to  a  generally  accepted  treaty,  our 
generation  wiU  pass  on  a  gift  to  future  gen- 
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eratlona.  Sucb  a  treaty  will  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war.  It  will  stimulate  wide- 
spread, peaceful  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  wtU  Improve  the  chance  for  nuclear 
disarmament.  It  will  help  reduce  tensions. 
Like  the  test  ban  and  outer  space  treaties. 
It  wurconstltute  a  major  step  toward  a  more 
peaceful  world.  It  will  be  a  treaty  for  all  of 
us — but  most  of  all  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  safety  of  man- 
kind requires  prompt  action  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  unprece- 
dented oportunlty  to  do  so  now  awaits  ua. 
Let  ua  seize  this  opportunity  while  we  can. 

EzHisrr  2 

AtrGOST24,  1967. 

DRATT    TaXATT    ON    THE   NONPaOLETEaATION    OF 

NucxEAB  Weapons 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Parties  to  the 
Treaty." 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would 
be  visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of  peoples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful 
nuclear  activities, 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguarding  ef- 
fectively the  flow  of  source  and  special  fis- 
sionable materials  by  use  of  instruments  and 
other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  points, 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology, 
including  any  technological  by-products 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful purpooes  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  In  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
change of  scientific  Information  for,  and  to 
contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
States  to,  the  further  development  of  the 
applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purpcmea. 

Declaring  their  Intention  that  potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  should  be  available 
through  appropriate  international  proce- 
dures to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  basis 
and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development. 

Declaring  their  Intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race, 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  In  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  Inter- 
national tension  and  the  strengthening  of 
trust  between  States  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  exist- 
ing stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  na- 
tional arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  International  control. 

Noting  that  nothing  In  this  Treaty  affects 
the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  conclude 


regional  treaties  In  order  to  assure  the  total 
absence  of  nuclear  weapons  In  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Elach  nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
over  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly;  and  not  In  any  way  to 
assist,  encourage,  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  or  control  over  such  weap- 
ons or  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE    II 

Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive  the 
transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  Indirectly;  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices; and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  as- 
sistance In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE  rn 
(International  Control) 

ARTICLK    IV 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  Interpreted 
as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination 
and  In  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of 
this  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Parties 
to  participate  in  the  fullest  pyosslble  ex- 
change of  information  for.  and  to  contribute 
alone  or  In  cooperation  with  other  States  to, 
the  further  development  of  the  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

ARTICLE   v 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate it  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  There- 
upon, if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the 
votes  of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
this  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on 
the  date  the  amendment  Is  circulated,  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The 
amendment  shall  enter  into  force  for  all 
Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties, 
Including  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the 
date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized. 

ABTICLX    VI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  Into  force  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  vrlth  the  Governments  of 
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.    which    are    hereby    designated    the 

Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  States 

signatory  to  this  Treaty,   and  other 

States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  the  de- 
posit of  their  Instruments  of  ratification.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon 
State  is  ore  which  has  manufactured  and 
exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  device  prior  to  January  1,  1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subcequent 
to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  a  conference 
or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   vn 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  In- 
terests of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  no- 
tice shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  extraor- 
dinary events  It  regards  as  having  Jeopard- 
ized its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE   vm 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French, 
Spamsh  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are 
equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in at this  day  of 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
17.  1965,  the  United  States  led  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  being  the  first  to 
submit  a  draft  treaty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  draft 
was  presented  to  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  at  Geneva  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations.  It  formally  attested  to 
the  U.S.  policy  of  nonproliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  adhered  to  by  every 
President  of  this  country  since  World 
Warn. 

Since  the  submission  of  this  draft 
treaty  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  in- 
tensive negotiations  have  been  underway 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  our  NATO 
Allies,  and  with  other  countries  to  reach 
agreement  on  an  acceptable  treaty  text. 
As  chairman  of  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  as  an  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference.  I  have  closely 
followed  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
having  just  recently  attended  a  session 
of  the  Conference  and  conferred  with 
our  chief  delegate,  Mr.  William  C.  Fos- 
ter, and  other  delegates. 

Following  months  of  hard  negotia- 
tions, progress  toward  a  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty  is  reflected  in  the  new  draft 
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presented  to  the  Conference  today.  That 
draft  was  recommended  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
further  discussion  and  negotiation.  It 
is  not  an  agreed  treaty  and  it  does  not 
represent  a  fait  accompli — but  it  does 
represent  a  separation  of  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff.  And  the  wheat  evidenced  by 
this  draft  is  substantial.  It  represents 
an  understanding  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  every  important 
aspect  of  the  treaty  except  safeguards — 
a  matter  that  is  still  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing consultations.  The  safeguards 
article,  therefore,  has  been  left  blank 
pending  the  outcome  of  fuither  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  thrust  of  the  draft  treaty, 
upon  which  there  is  concurrence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  be  useful.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  Foster's  explanation  given  in 
Geneva  today,  is  useful  as  an  under- 
standing of  the  major  operative  articles 
of  the  treaty — articles  I  and  II.  As  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Foster: 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of  nu- 
clear-weapon states.  First,  they  cannot  trans- 
fer nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over  them, 
to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  Second,  they 
cannot  assist  nonnuclear-weapon  states  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Third,  these  prohibitions  are  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but 
also  to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices." 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
nonnuclear-weapon  states  and  is  the  obverse 
of  Article  I.  First,  such  states  cannot  receive 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  control 
over  them,  from  any  transferor  whatsoever. 
Second,  they  cannot  manufacture  or  other- 
wise acquire  nuclear  weapons,  or  seek  or 
receive  assistance  for  such  manufacture. 
Third,  these  prohibitions  are  applicable  not 
only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also  to  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Mr.  Foster  continued : 

These  devices  could  be  used  as  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  technology  for  making 
them  Is  essentially  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Article  III  is  the  blank  safeguards 
article. 

Article  IV  was  incorporated  in  the  text 
to  assure  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
that  the  treaty  would  in  no  way  impede 
peaceful  nuclear  developments.  It  makes 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  draft 
interferes  with  the  right  of  the  parties 
to  develop  their  research,  production  and 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses in  compliance  with  articles  I  and 
II.  The  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries,  which 
are  prohibited  by  the  treaty,  constitute 
just  one  out  of  many  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Article  V  prescribes  procedures  for 
amending  the  treaty.  The  modalities  set 
forth  in  paragraph  1  are  derived  from 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  an  amend- 
ment must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  including  the 
nuclear-weapon  parties  and  all  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  who  are  members  of 
the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors. 

The  last  paragraph  of  article  V  pro- 
vides for  a  conference  after  5  years  to 
review  the  treaty's  operation  with  a  view 


to  assuring  that  its  purposes  and  pro- 
visions are  being  realized. 

Finally,  the  treaty  contains  a  clause 
patterned  after  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  giving  each  party  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it  decides 
that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  treaty  have  jeop- 
ardized its  supreme  interests.  The  with- 
drawing country  must,  however,  give 
notice  of  its  withdrawal  to  all  other  par- 
ties and  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
3  months  in  advance,  stating  the  ex- 
traordinary events  it  relies  upon. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  progress  has  been 
made  today  toward  nuclear  sanity. 
There  is  progress  because,  among  other 
things,  the  obligation  in  article  I,  which 
is  patterned  after  the  provision  in  our 
Atomic  Energy  Act  prohibiting  the  trans- 
fer of  any  atomic  weapon  in  foreign 
commerce,  is  no  longer  being  attacked 
on  the  charge  that  it  permits  a  MLF. 
The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  pro- 
hibited and  not  with  what  is  permitted. 
It  would  prohibit  any  arrangements 
involving  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, directly  or  indirectly. 

Problems  still  confront  us  in  achieving 
a  nonproliferation  treaty,  but  in  view  of 
the  progress  already  made,  I  am  confi- 
dent those  problems  will  be  overcome. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTER- AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1688)  to  amend  the  Inter- 


American  Development  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  United  States  to  participate 
in  an  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operations  in  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  tune  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qucnom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
my  statement  on  my  amendment  yester- 
day. I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allocated  to  me,  pro- 
vided that  the  opponents  of  my  amend- 
ment are  willing  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Record  a  repro- 
duction of  the  table  that  appears  on 
page  67  of  the  committee  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS" 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1960        1961         196?  1963        1%4  1965  1966 

Exports  of  goods  and  services 5,18S      5,Z90      5.245  5.331      6.032  6.105  6  742 

Imports  of  goods  and  services 4,574      4,193      4,384  4.528      4.660  4.861  5,266 

Balance 611       1,097          861          803      1,372  1,244  1,476 

Unilateral  transfers -208      -262      -293  -398      -373  -445  -417 

U.S.  Government  capilal. -161       -703      -501  -379      -248  -331  -377 

Eximbank (-6)  (-348)  (-151)          (8)      (201)  (24)  (53) 

Foreign  Assistance  Act 2 (-24)  (-108)  (-187)  (-217)  (-236)  (-283)  (-453) 

Ottiers^ _ (-131)  (-247)  (-163)  (-170)  (-213)  (-72)  (23) 

US  private  capital -539      -453      -219  -166-1,016  -335  -445 

Latin  American  capital. 1           75         108           39         175  37  124 

U.S.  balance  of  payments  on  recorded  transactions -296      —246       -44  -lOI        -90  170  361 


I  All  Items  are  net  Military  transfers  excluded. 
»  Foreign  Assistance  Act  includes  Development  Loan  Fund  and  AID. 

>  Others — Long-term  IDB,  SPTF,  Public  Law  480,  military  sales,  and  excliange  stabilization  fund;  also  all  foreign  currency  holdings 
and  stiort-term  claims. 

Source:  Commerce  Department 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time 
and  suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruzning],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
oflacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senitor  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch] 
are  necessarily  absent. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  OtUBNiMo]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  (»lahoma  [Mr.  Harius].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMoncK]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
n«tt),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooki],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowiKl,  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams!  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  William31  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea, '  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Ctiurch 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 


[No.  238  Leg.) 

YEAS— 38 

Ervin 

Pannln 

Fong 

Gore 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

La  use  he 

McCleUan 

Miller 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Rlbicoff 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symineiton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

YouniC,  N.  D.i 

Young.  Ohio 


NATS — 41  I 

Hill  Moss  ' 

Ilolhngs  Muskie 

Inouye  Pastore 

Jackson  ; 'e:\rson 

Javlts  Pell 

Kuchel  Pt  rcy 

Long,  Mo.  Proxmlre 

Mat?nuson  Randolph 

Mansfield  Scott 

McCarthy  Smathers 

Mclntyre  Smith 

Mondale  Sparkman 

Monroney  Tydlngs 
Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Hayden  Morse 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Russell 

Long.  La.  Tower 

McGee  Williams.  N.J. 

McOovern  Williams,  Del. 

Metcalf  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  irder.  The  attaches  will 
retire  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  Sena- 
t  ,^r3  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  addressed 
the  Senate  yesterday  at  some  length  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  My  re- 
marks are  in  the  Record  for  all  Senators 
to  read.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  vote 
just  had  on  the  amendment  of  the  senior 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Case 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Fulbrlght 

Orlffln 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Bennett 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Domlnick 

Oruentng 

Harris 

Hartke 


Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  test.  I  there- 
fore do  not  wish  to  press  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  minute. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  as  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is   on   agreeing   to   the    committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendrrent  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  or.  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  1688  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

mvself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  pending  bill  came  from  the  com- 
mittee by  a  substantial  vote  I  fully  en- 
dorse it  in  every  way,  particularly  the 
principle  involved,  because  it  does  seem 
to  substitute  the  private  enterprise  con- 
cept instead  of  putting  this  burden  upon 
the  Government. 

The  Bank  has,  indeed,  had  a  splendid 
record.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
over  its  annual  report.  I  notice,  among 
other  things,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  have  been  audited  by  a  reliable 
firm:  namely.  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

Furthermore,  the  report  sets  forth  in 
considerable  detail  everything  that  any- 
one wants  to  know  with  respect  to  a  loan. 
I  I  notice,  for  instance,  with  respect  to 
'  loans  to  Mexico,  that  set  forth  are  the 
borrower,  the  guarantor,  the  purpose  of 
the  loan,  the  project  cost,  the  progress 
achieved,  the  currency  involved,  the  to- 
tal amount,  when  it  is  disbursed,  how  it  is 
repaid,  and  the  amount  outstanding. 
What  is  more,  a  substantial  interest  rate 
is  involved,  so  the  Bank  does  get  a  return 
on  its  money. 

The  Bank  is  well  operated.  It  is  an 
operation  that  we  can  look  upon  with 
some  degree  of  pride.  It  shows  that  this 
principle  works  in  the  field  of  aid  and 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  loan  that  is 
being  made.  The  loan  made  in  Mexico, 
for  example,  is  a  complete  attest  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  successful  undertaking. 
Mr.  President,  this  measure,  S.  1688, 
must  be  considered  as  a  part — in  fact,  a 
key  part — of  our  efforts  to  help  bring 
about  in  the  Latin  Republics  of  this  hem- 
isphere greater  economic  and  social 
progress:  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  a  developed  economy  based  on  a  free 
enterprise  system.  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  proven  its  value 
in  this  effort.  The  committee  vote  of  14 
to  2  to  report  the  bill  favorably  reflects 
the  confidence  of  the  committee  on  the 
Banks  performance  and  value.  Its  action 
should  be  upheld. 
Only  last  week  we  considered  and  ap- 


proved by  a  vote  that  speaks  for  itself, 
68  to  20,  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  allow  a  75-percent  guarantee 
for  private  investment  in  developing  na- 
tions. That  indicated  the  sentiments  of 
this  lK)dy  insofar  as  the  direction  that 
our  assistance  programs  should  take  is 
concerned.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  sup- 
port for  the  development  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  in  Latin  America.  It  is  the 
only  real  answer  to  the  threat  that  hangs 
over  many  of  those  nations  The  Bank 
provides  great  support  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

Now  we  have  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that 
we  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations.  That  resolution  calls 
for  an  increase  in  the  Fund  of  $1,200 
million.  If  we  authorize  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  we  will  be  pledging  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  for  3  years  while  the  other 
member  nations  will  be  obligated  for 
$100  million  a  year  for  the  same  period. 
If  we  fail  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor 
to  act,  the  resources  of  the  Fund  will  be 
exhausted  in  a  matter  of  a  few  short 
months.  That  is  the  situation  we  face. 

There  have  been  other  programs  in 
the   foreign   assistance   field   in   recent 
years  that  I  have  questioned — not  only 
as  to  their  purpose  but  also  as  to  their 
actual   operation.   Senators  may   recall 
that  only  last  year  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  accurate,  factual  infor- 
mation from  our  own  agencies  relative 
to  our  own  loan  and  grant  programs. 
That  is  not  the  case  we  have  here  with 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank. 
Mr.    President,    in    considering    this 
amendment  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act.  it  is  helpful  to  re- 
fer  to  the  Bank's  seventh  annual  re- 
port— the  latest  one  that  is  available. 
It  shows  the  Bank's  condition  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  December  31.  1966. 
It  is  a  model  that  could  well  be  followed 
by    other   institutions   that    administer 
simUar   programs.   In   addition   to   the 
Bank's  own  detailed  report,  there  is  the 
opinion  of  the  independent  auditors,  one 
of  the  most  respected  companies  in  this 
field,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

The  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  information  such  as  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
penses and  general  reserve,  more  de- 
tailed information  as  to  the  actual  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank  than  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  finding  in  this  type  of  report. 
More  specifically,  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  loans.  Here,  on  a  country  by 
country  basis,  we  find  the  type  of  infor- 
mation that  is  needed  by  Congress,  but 
usually  not  foimd,  on  which  we  can  form 
a  judgment  as  to  the  effectiveness  or  in- 
effectiveness of  a  particular  program. 

One  or  two  loans  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  type  of 
information  that  is  available  on  every 
single  loan  that  the  Bank  has  made.  The 
loans  are  reported  in  a  10-column  form 
and  the  columns  have  the  following  in- 
formation : 


1.  Country  and  borrower  (Guarantor) , 
2    Purpose  ( project  cost) . 
3.  Progress  achieved. 
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4.  Currency. 

5.  Amount. 

6.  Disbursed. 

7.  Repaid. 

8.  Outstanding. 

9.  Approved  (signed)  [date]. 
10.  Interest  (maturity). 

A  loan  to  the  Nacional  Financiera  S.A. 
in  Mexico  is  shown.  It  was  made  for  capi- 
tal goods  export  whose  Invoice  value  Is 
shown  at  $7,514,917.  The  original  com- 
mitment is  shown  in  U.S.  dollars  as 
$3,221,626  with  a  disbursement  of  $2,777,- 
708.  Repayments  are  shown  as  $22,626 
with  a  balance  outstanding  of  $2,556,- 
082.  The  loan  was  approved  April 
8,  1964.  It  carries  a  6-percent  rate  of  in- 
terest and  is  repayable  over  the  years 
1965-69.  Another  loan,  again  in  Mexico, 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
A  very  detailed  report  is  made,  and  the 
general  description  Indicates  that  it  was 
a  20-year,  6 '/z -percent  loan  Eind  among 
other  things  indicates  the  canal  mileage, 
road  mileage,  and  the  3,300  housing  units 
that  will  be  constructed,  as  well.  Also,  in 
these  more  general  descriptions  are  list- 
ed other  participants  in  the  loan,  in  this 
instance  Banker's  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Meadow  Brook  National  Bank,  both  of 
New  York;  Fidelity- Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  Trust  Co.;  Marine  Midland 
Trust  Co.  of  Western  New  York,  Buffalo; 
the  Citizeiis  &  Southern  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  and  Crocker-Citizens  Nation- 
al Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

There  are  other  loans  where  the  repay- 
ment period  is  longer  and  the  Interest 
rates  lower;  they  are  generally  for  hous- 
ing, water  and  sewer  systems,  school  con- 
struction and  higher  education  but  ex- 
actly the  same  Information  is  available. 
They  are  made  from  the  Pimd  for  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

In  examining  this  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  notice  that  loans  from  the  ordi- 
nary capital  resources  window  of  the 
Bank  tend  to  run  from  a  5%-percent  rate 
of  interest  to  a  6  Vi -percent  rate.  In  those 
loans  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions the  loans  are  gradually  moving  to 
the  4- percent  and  even  4Vi-percent  rate. 
And,  Mr.  President,  it  should  t>e  stressed 
that  part  of  the  loan  Is  in  local  currency 
from  that  country's  investment  in  the 
Bank. 

The  soundness  of  the  Bank  and  its  op- 
eration is  demonstrated  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  the  fact  that  in  1966  the  Bank 
enlarged  the  lending  capacity  of  its  ordi- 
nary capital  resources  by  borrowing  or 
arranging  to  borrow  a  total  of  $110,433,- 
798  In  the  world's  capital  markets. 
All— and  I  stress  "all"— of  the  1966  bor- 
rowings were  made  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  and  significantly,  the 
Bank  was  called  upon  to  administer 
funds  for  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Spain  in  Latin 
America.  This  degree  of  confidence  evi- 
denced in  the  Bank  by  those  countries 
is  well  deserved,  Mr.  President.  This  is  a 
well-nm,  well-managed  Bank  doing  a 
good  job.  It  should  be  continued  and  this 
bill  should  be  supported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  developing  a  program  of  as- 
sistance for  our  neighbor  coimtries  to  the 
south  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
they  in  turn  are  showing  a  greater  de- 
gree of  self-help.  In  the  early  days  of 
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the  program  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
as  much  concern  for  the  development  of 
a  private  enterprise  system  as  there 
should  have  been.  But  that  has  changed 
and  the  Bank  is  one  of  the  features  that 
has  helped  to  bring  that  change  about. 
It  is  a  good  one. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
countries  in  Latin  America  liave  become 
willing  to  make  contributions  of  their 
own  currencies  to  a  multinational  lend- 
ing institution  and  have  those  currencies 
loaned  in  and  used  by  other  member  na- 
tions. This  is  the  very  type  of  activity 
that  we  have  tried  to  encourage.  Now 
they  have  gone  further  and  agreed  to 
double  their  subscription.  In  place  of  the 
ratio  of  five  U.S.  dollars  t)  one  unit  of 
foreign  currency,  they  have  agreed  to  a 
3-for-l  ratio.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
agreed  to  make  $100  million  available 
each  year  for  the  next  3  years  if  we  will 
make  $300  million  available  each  year 
over  the  same  period. 

What  would  happen  if  we  failed  to 
CEtrry  out  our  part  of  this  imdertaking, 
if  we  amended  this  measure  so  as  to 
make  our  annual  subscription  less  than 
what  is  authorized  by  the  resolution? 
Aside  from  the  damage  that  would  be 
done  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  and  the  damage  would  be 
substantial,  we  would  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  renegotiating  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  if  the  member  countries 
would  be  willing.  But  I  very  seriously 
doubt  that  we  could  reach  another  agree- 
ment that  would  be  as  favorable  to  us 
as  this  one,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the 
effect  of  our  refusal  would  have  on  the 
Bank  itself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
and  certainly  it  is  not  the  place  where 
we  should  consider  lessening  our  support 
for  the  development  of  a  free  enterprise 
system  in  Latin  America.  There  is  a  war 
being  waged  in  every  country  to  the 
South  of  us  today,  it  is  a  war  of  economic 
systems,  and  we  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  capitalistic,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. If  we  succeed  in  the  development  of 
a  free  enterprise  system  then  that  is 
good.  If  we  fail,  I  do  not  like  to  contem- 
plate the  consequences. 

Earlier,  Mr.  President,  I  made  refer- 
ence to  two  loans  made  in  Mexico.  I  had 
another  reason  for  referring  to  these  two 
loans  in  Mexico  other  than  using  them  to 
demonstrate  the  wealth  of  information 
made  available  by  the  Bank  on  its  vari- 
ous losms.  The  other  purpose  I  had  in 
mind  was  to  ix)int  out  how  well  Mexico  is 
succeeding  in  her  program  of  economic 
development.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
nation  that  has  moved  forward  economi- 
cally so  rapidly  and  on  so  sound  a  basis 
as  has  Mexico.  Of  course,  she  has  prob- 
lems yet  unsolved  but  she  is  attacking 
them  with  a  spirit  and  energy  that  leaves 
no  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  solved. 
And  by  supporting  the  Bank  as  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  we  can  assist 
not  only  Mexico  but  all  of  the  Bank's 
member  nations  to  realize  these  same 
achievements. 

Look  at  what  Mexico's  progress  has 
meant  to  us.  Unlike  her  sister  republics 
she  has  mcule  giant  strides  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  With  help  from  Bank  loans 
such  as  I  referred  to  and  through  private 


investment  by  U.S.  firms  and  through  a 
determined  effort  on  her  own,  Mexico 
has  become  a  net  exporter  of  agricultural 
products.  Only  two  other  countries  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  this  status  to- 
day. Her  national  income  has  increased, 
her  manufacturing  is  booming,  wages  are 
up  equal  in  fact  to  Italian  wages,  her  ex- 
ports have  increased,  Mexican-United 
States  trade  has  increased  substantiallj'- 
All  of  this  is  what  we  hope  to  see  in  the 
sister  republics  in  this  hemisphere  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  can  be  achieved  if 
we  persevere  in  our  efforts  and  in  turn 
self-help  is  realized  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries. That  is  wh>'  the  Bank  must  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  and  that  is  why  the 
committee  should  be  supported.  With 
such  a  promising  start  with  so  much  to 
be  gained,  we  cannot  now  stop  or  turn 
back  our  efforts  to  help. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate  proposes  to 
increase  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank's  Fmid 
for  Special  Operations  by  $50,000,000  a 
year  over  the  coming  3-year  period. 

This  is  a  time  when  Congress  is  sub- 
jecting every  expenditure  to  painstaking 
review — and  rightly  so.  But  I  would,  nev- 
ertheless, urge  complete  support  for  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  operational 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency, 
the  Bank  has  been  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  reform  and  for 
creating  a  climate  conducive  to  private 
investment  by  native  and  foreign  capi- 
tal. In  doing  so,  the  Bank  has  helped  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  to  resist  the  un- 
ceasing attempts  at  subversion  by  Ha- 
vana, Peiping,  and  Moscow.  In  this  sense, 
it  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  our  own  security. 

At  the  Havana  Conference  a  year  ago 
Januarj',  the  Communists  and  extrem- 
ist nationalists  designated  the  United 
States  as  its  chief  enemy.  They  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  creation  of  a 
continentwide  Vietnam  in  the  Americas. 
And  at  this  very  moment,  Communist- 
inspired  guerrilla  movements  are  active 
in  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Colombia, 
Peru.  Chile,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  Commimist  call  to  battle  against 
the  United  States  was  repeated  earlier 
this  month  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
in  Havana.  The  New  York  Times  dis- 
patch of  August  8  on  this  Conference 
said  the  following: 

The  Latin  American  solidarity  organiza- 
tion. In  a  draft  resolution,  called  today  for 
the  "seizure  of  power  through  armed  strug- 
gle" on  the  continent. 

It  also  called  on  the  Latin  American 
peoples  to  fight  the  resolutions  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  accused 
what  It  called  the  "putrid  Yankee  depart- 
ment of  colonies"  of  planning  new  aggres- 
sion against  Cuba  at  a  proposed  meeting  of 
the  organization's  foreign  ministers. 

Havana  sources  said  that  the  draft  reso- 
lution approved  by  the  working  community 
of  the  soUdartty  organization  conference  re- 
flected a  victory  by  hardline  revolutionaries 
over  the  more  traditional  elements,  but  they 
said  that  some  of  the  hard-liners  would  have 
preferred  an  even  more  precise  document. 
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I  have  repeatedly  taken  the  stand  that 
our  own  country  and  the  countries  of  the 
Americas  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
danger  of  Communist  subversion,  and 
that  the  means  will  have  to  be  found  to 
eliminate  the  cancer  of  Castroism  from 
the  heart  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

But  the  war  against  Castroism  has  to 
be  fought  on  two  fronts  simultaneously. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  seek  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Castro 
regime  to  operate  by  strengthening  the 
economic  and  political  sanctions  against 
it.  If  we  take  the  necessary  measures,  I 
am  confident  that  the  day  will  soon  ar- 
rive when  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters, 
both  inside  and  outside  their  country, 
will  be  able  to  restore  freedom  to  their 
suffering  motherland. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  Castroism,  we  must  seek  to  push 
ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  mas- 
sive program  of  reform  in  the  countries 
of  Latin  America,  designed  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  and  social  injustice  which 
the  Communists  are  so  adept  at 
exploiting. 

Freedom  would  have  no  future  in  the 
Americas  if  we  confined  our  policy  to  the 
kind  of  negative  and  sterile  anticommu- 
nlsm  that  seeks  merely  to  defend  the 
private  enterprise  system,  while  it  does 
nothing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

Freedom  can  only  survive  In  the  Amer- 
icas if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  far  more  effective  instrument  of  social 
revolution  than  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism. 

This  Is  where  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  comes  in. 

The  bank  does  not  provide  foreign  aid 
In  the  classical  sense  of  grant  money  for 
food  and  materials  or  for  investment 
purposes.  It  lends  money  for  development 
purposes  to  nations  applying  to  it.  The 
fimds  required  to  make  these  loans  pos- 
sible have  been  advanced  to  the  bank  on 
a  regional  t>asls  by  21  governments  of 
the  Americas.  The  loans  are  generally 
granted  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  to  4  per- 
cent and  call  for  repayment  in  20  or  30 
years. 

Moreover,  this  money  is  loaned  on  a 
matching  basis  or  better — in  fact,  do- 
mestic capital  accounts  for  60  percent  of 
most  projects.  For  example,  the  most 
recent  newsletter  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  reports  on  a  loan  of 
$1,800,000  to  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
to  help  finance  the  construction  of  some 
60  rural  water  supply  systems  which  will 
benefit  about  160,000  people.  The  total 
cost  of  this  project  is  reported  as  $3,- 
475.000.  The  bank  Is  putting  up  51.8  per- 
cent of  the  necessary  capital  and  this  is 
being  matched  by  local  contributions 
totaling  48.2  percent. 

The  project  is  part  of  a  larger  plan  to 
eliminate  waterbome  diseases  in  Bolivia 
by  bringing  drinkable  water  to  every 
community  in  Bolivia. 

In  the  7  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
built  up  an  impressive  record. 

It  hEis  served  as  a  catalyst  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
Latin  American  people  in  self-help  proj- 
ects. 

In  support  of  its  projects.  It  has  been 
able  to  mobilize  internal  financial  re- 


sources at  least  equivalent  to  the  total 
amount  of  money  it  has  loaned. 

It  has  helped  to  create  new  institutions 
and  to  improve  existing  institutions  in 
the  areas  covered  by  its  program. 

It  has  trained  large  numbers  of  ad- 
ministrators, in  this  way  contributing  to 
more  efficient  public  administration. 

The  Bank's  accomplishments  must  be 
viewed  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  Alliance  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  because  the  ingrained  conservatism 
of  some  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors 
did  not  easily  lend  itself  to  reform.  But 
the  results  of  this  program  are  now  be- 
coming evident  throughout  the  Americas. 
Tax  collection,  previously  always  a 
weak  point  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, has  increased  by  more  than  40 
percent  in  many  countries  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Alliance  and  by  20  to 
25  percent  in  other  countries. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and  co- 
operatives have  been  established,  and 
they  have  undergone  a  mushroom 
growth. 

An  increasing  share  of  the  public  in- 
come is  being  devoted  to  education,  sani- 
tation, housing,  and  other  projects  of  a 
social  nature,  including  agrarian  reform. 
The  claim  has  been  made,  Indeed,  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  accom- 
plished more  in  the  field  of  land  and  tax 
reform  over  the  past  few  years  than  was 
accomplished  in  the  previous  two  de- 
cades. 

I  believe  that  the  additional  funds  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation — amounting  to 
some  $50,000,000  more  per  year  than  our 
last  contribution — will  be  an  investment 
that  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
in  terms  of  moving  Latin  America  to- 
ward self-sustaining  economic  growth 
and  modernizing  reforms.  It  will  help  to 
give  Latin  America  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic political  stability  essential  to  resist 
the  relentless  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to  undermine  the  economies  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  subvert  their  governments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  on  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

We  have  had  disagreements  during 
recent  days  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
American  assistance  abroad.  I  have  been 
among  those  who  have  opposed  the  Sen- 
ate's action  in  reducing  the  scope  of  our 
foreign  aid.  But  if  there  Is  one  thing 
that  this  body — and  this  Nation — are 
united  on,  it  is  the  need  for  developing 
nations  to  help  themselves.  It  is  this 
goal  that  forms  the  principal  objective 
of  the  IDB — and  it  is  this  goal  which 
will  be  impeded  if  the  amendments  be- 
fore us  are  approved. 

The  case  for  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation— $900  million  for  the  next  3 
years — has  been  persuasively  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  empha- 
size briefly  only  a  few  points: 

First.  The  $150  million  increase  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Pimd  for  Special 
Operations  represents  a  20-percent  in- 
crease— but  the  Latin  nations  have 
agreed  to  raise  their  contributions  by  100 
percent.  This  suggests  that  our  partners 
are  not  failing  to  shoulder  their  share  of 
the  burden. 


Second.  This  Increase  Ig  designed  to 
fund  programs  for  regional  economic  In- 
tegration, a  goal  which  now  appears  to 
be  moving  toward  reality.  The  April 
summit  meeting  of  American  Presidents 
pledged  itself  toward  regional  coopera- 
tion in  education,  in  trade,  and  in  mod- 
ernizing the  life  of  the  continent,  and 
the  Bank  has  voted  to  aid  this  endeavor. 
This  is  a  constructive  Investment^for 
it  points  the  way  to  a  self-sufficient, 
strengthened,  economic  life  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America. 

Third.  There  are  those  who  demand 
that  we  have  before  us  an  Item-by-item 
list  of  projects  which  our  contribution 
will  fund.  This  demand  is  imrealistlc; 
for  the  IDB  cannot  approve  specific 
projects  unless  it  knows  the  capital  it  has 
available. 

But  we  do  know  what  the  Bank — and 
specifically,  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions— has  done  in  the  past.  It  helped 
create  the  National  Housing  Institute  in 
Honduras — an  organization  which  has 
built  more  than  1,400  units  of  housing 
In  Its  initial  phases. 

It  helped  finance  large-scale  construc- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chile. 

It  helped  build  a  national  waterworks 
system  in  'Venezuela — irrigating  482 
rural  communities,  bringing  direct  bene- 
fits to  more  than  360.000  people. 

It  has  aided  the  people  of  the  conti- 
nent, not  any  limited  Interest. 

Fourth.  This  contribution  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  our  balance-of-payments 
posture.  Indeed,  the  Bank's  executive  di- 
rectors pledged  themselves  to  "cooperate 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree  with  the 
United  States  in  meeting  these  difficulties 
by  suitable  measures  ..."  Mechanisms 
such  as  "special  letters  of  credit,"  insure 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  contribution 
will  return  to  us,  in  the  form  of  pur- 
chases for  our  products. 

In  my  judgment,  our  contribution  to 
the  IDB  is  a  necessity  in  building  the 
kind  of  international  cooperation  we 
want.  It  is  multinational:  uniting  the 
resources  of  the  hemisphere  to  meet  its 
common  special  enemies.  It  is  practical: 
supplying  fimds  for  projects  which  aid 
directly  the  people  of  the  continent.  It 
helps  the  United  States:  by  helping  our 
neighbors  rebuild  their  economies,  and 
by  providing  expanded  markets  for  our 
own  economy. 

The  Bank  Is,  in  short,  a  worthy— and 
effective — ally  in  our  goal  of  helping 
these  nations  to  achieve  economic 
growth.  It  deserves  our  full  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  speeches  to  be 
made,  I  move  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  9547, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9547)  to  amend  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  fimd  for 
special  operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  9547  and  to  substitute 
therefor,  the  text  of  S.  1688,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the 
statement  of  yesterday  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]. 

I  support  S.  1688,  which  would  author- 
ize a  $900  million  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  authorization 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  is  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  to 
vote  for  a  resolution  which  would  serve 
to  increase  by  $1.2  billion  this  fund,  with 
pajmients  to  be  made  in  equal  install- 
ments over  the  next  3  years. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
successes  in  bringing  economic  and  social 
development  in  our  hemisphere.  Con- 
ceived during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  it  became  an  Im- 
portant cornerstone  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  proclaimed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  has  become  now  the  main 
financial  instrument  in  the  program 
which  the  Presidents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  laid  before  us  at  Punta  del 
Este  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Bank  has  had  an  excellent  record 
In  Its  7  years  of  existence.  Its  more  than 
$2.1  billion  of  loans  range  the  entire 
spectrum  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment from  industrial  plants  to  low-cost 
housing,  from  credit  unions  In  the  high- 
lands of  Peru  to  Interconnection  of  tele- 
communication systems,  from  Irrigation 
in  Mexico  to  electric  power  In  Rio,  from 
paper  and  pulp  mills  in  Chile  to  cattle 
raising  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  from 
a  nursing  school  in  Buenos  Aires  to  a 
bakery  in  El  Salvador,  from  water  and 
sewage  systems  In  hundreds  of  rural  and 
urban  communities  to  financing  of  inter- 
mediate credit  institutions.  "Hiroughout 
the  hemisphere  the  Bank,  and  it  is  a 
bank,  has  reinforced  the  institutions 
which  are  essential  to  create  and  nurture 
a  basic  democratic  system. 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  activities 
of  this  Bank  has  been  to  foster  economic 
and  social  development,  which  will  create 
a  stable  political  situation  which  will  at- 
tract private  capital  and  will  lead  to  the 
growth  of  a  middle  class,  whose  savings 
and  investments  will  assist  their  march 
into  the  20th  century.  Latin  America 
today  is  very  much  like  our  own  West 
was  50  years  ago.  The  vast  riches  are  still 
locked  in  their  soil.  Lack  of  credit  pre- 
vents the  industrialization  both  agricul- 
turally and  goods-producing,  and  this 
lack  of  credit,  which  we  felt  so  keenly 
50  or  60  years  ago  in  the  'V.'est,  is  exactly 
what  this  Bank  is  trying  to  remedy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  themselves  are  prepared 
to  augment  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions with  $300  million.  The  Bank  has 
been  most  successful  in  lending  and  re- 
lending  the  currencies  of  its  member 
countries.  These  currencies  are  utilized 
to  cover  much  of  the  local  cost  of  the 
projects.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Bank  does  not 
finance  the  total  cost  of  any  project, 
seldom  going  over  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
This  means  that  the  borrower  himself 
has  to  put  up  the  difference,  and,  in 
fact,  the  Bank's  projects  have  led  to  a 
mobilization  of  domestic  resources  within 
the  countries  of  well  over  $5  billion  for 
development  purposes.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  are  soft  currencies  and  soft 
loans.  It  is  true  that  the  loans  are  on 
terms  and  conditions  consonant  with  the 
nature  of  the  project.  These  frequently 
are  not  foreign  exchange  earners  but 
are  to  finance  the  Infrastructure — the 
underpinnings  on  which  a  modern  sys- 
tem can  lay  its  foimdations  and,  there- 
fore, requires  concessional  terms.  Yet 
each  project,  each  loan  is  carefully  ex- 
amined. Its  financial  and  technical 
feasibility  is  thoroughly  reviewed,  and 
the  project  is  controlled  from  beginning 
to  end.  Since  nearly  all  these  projects 
require  a  degree  of  institutional  reform 
within  the  Latin  American  countries,  it 
is  the  Latin  Americans  themselves  who 
insist  on  changes  in  tariffs,  who  propose 
reforms  in  tax  laws,  who  insist  on  laws 
for  cooperatives,  and  they  can  accom- 
plish this  without  running  the  risk  of 
loud  cries  of  Interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
This  to  a  large  measure  has  been  the 
secret  of  its  success. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  are  soft 
moneys.  Again  one  should  note,  that  al- 
most all  currencies  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  freely  exchangeable, 
but  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
every  loan  made  by  this  Bank  requires 
the  borrower  to  maintain  the  value.  This 
means  that  when  he  repays,  he  repays 
In  the  equivalent  value  of  the  dollar  on 
the  day  of  repayment.  This  discipline 
means  In  effect  that  Inflation  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  exists  In  three  or  four  coun- 
tries will  not  help  him,  and  he  must  find 
means  of  making  the  project  pay  suffi- 
ciently, as  If  he  were  repaying  the  loan 
In  dollars. 

Things  have  been  quiet  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  a  few  years.  Perhaps  it  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  this  institution 
which  is  working  so  hard  to  fulfill  where 
it  can  the  rising  expectations  of  the 
Latin  American  people.  I  think  we  should 


respond  to  success  as  well  as  to  failure. 
The  investment  which  is  being  proposed 
here  that  the  United  States  makes  in  this 
Bank  is  preventive  medicine  which 
hopefully  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
larger  authorizations  for  funds  to  cope 
with  more  serious  military  problems  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  committee  by  voting  In  favor 
of  S.  1688  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senate  would  indulge  me  for  a 
moment  longer,  before  the  final  vote 
so  that  those  Members  who  are  now 
detained  will  be  given  a  reasonable  time 
to  return  to  the  Chamber  and  record 
their  decision  on  this  matter. 

I  make  this  request  in  an  effort  to 
rectify  an  unfortunate  situation  that  I 
understand  occurred  a  short  while  ago 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  reject  the 
Lausche  amendment.  At  that  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  was  absent,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own;  also,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Brooke],  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ,  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  similarly 
were  detained,  missing  the  vote  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  If  these  Senators 
had  voted  for  the  Lausche  amendment 
the  numerical  count  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
obviously  would  have  been  different; 
however,  as  the  announced  positions  of 
these  Senators  demonstrate,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same — the  Lausche 
amendment  still  would  have  been  re- 
jected. I  am  extremely  sorry  that  it  hap- 
pened. I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done 
to  correct  it  properly.  If  It  were  a  case  of 
those  few  votes  changing  the  outcome, 
I  certainly  would  ask  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion. It  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence — 
one  I  regret  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  'Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden].  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   and  the  Senator  from 
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Florida  [Mr.  BatATBtMBl  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  ORunriMO]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGkxI.  M 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
TOir]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiKicK]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towbr] 
Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Town]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 


[No.  239  Leg.  1 

YKAS— 65 

Aiken 

Harrla 

Morton 

AUott 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hatfleld 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Holilngs 

Pearson 

Boggi 

Inouye 

PcU 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Froxmlre 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Long,  Uo. 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Dlrkaen 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Dodd 

Mclntyr« 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

OnlBn 

Montoya 
NAYS— 21 

Bible 

Fannin 

Miller 

Burdlck 

Oore 

Morse 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennla 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Symington 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McClellan 

WUllams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Cotton  Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell 

Dominick  McGee  Smathers 

Gruenlng  McGovem  Tower 

Hartke  Metcalf  Yarborough 

Hayden  Nelson 

So  the  bin  (H.R.  9547)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRIGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  HiCKEifLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  1688 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  second  time  in  a  few  days  the  Senate 
has  witnessed  the  profound  expertise  and 
highly  capable  talent  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxtlbricht], 
the  chalnnan  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  refer  of  course  to  his  out- 
standing handling  of  the  measure  just 
adopted  which  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
capitalization  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  less  than  a  week  after 
he  steered  this  year's  foreign  aid  author- 
ization to  success.  Senator  Pulbright's 
flawless  advocacy  and  devoted  efforts 
contributed  immensely  to  the  Senate's 
approval.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  also  for  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HiCKENLOOPERl,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee.  His  splen- 
did cooperation  on  this,  as  on  all  matters 
that  gain  his  endorsement,  assured  its 
wide  acceptance. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  is  similarly  to  be  commended 
for  offering  his  highly  capable  support. 
His  views  are  always  most  thoughtful  and 
his  support  always  welcome.  Other  Sen- 
ators contributed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  and  cooperated  generously  to 
make  certain  final  disposition  today. 
Noteworthy  were  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
Ohio  [Mr.  L.\usche].  They  offered  their 
own  strong  and  sincere  views  yet  did  not 
inhibit  the  Senate's  action  to  finish  the 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  is  to  be  similarly  com- 
mended. 

Finally,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  goes 
the  appreciation  of  the  leadership  for 
joining  in  such  a  highly  cooperative  spir- 
it to  dispose  of  this  measure  with  dis- 
patch and  with  orderly  and  eflScient 
action. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  REPORTS 
SURTAX    MAY    INCREASE    INFLA- 

•noN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  economic  argument  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  10-percent  surtax  is  that 
it  will  stem  inflation. 

The  lead  article  in  this  momin?'s  Wall 
Street  Journal  raises  a  hard,  practical 
reason  why  it  may  do  precisely  the  op- 
posite. The  surtax  may  increase — not  de- 
crease— prices. 

Here  Is  why:  The  contention  that  the 
surtax  will  cut  prices  is  already  greatly 
weakened  by  the  cold  fact  that  the 
prime  components  that  have  been  push- 
ing up  prices  during  the  past  6  months 
have  been  increasing  food  prices  and 
steadily,  sharply  raising  prices  in  serv- 
ices. 

Government  tax  policy  and  spending 
policy  has  little  or  no  effect  in  these 
areas.  The  prime  target  of  Government 
fiscal  policy  is  industrial  prices :  the  hard 
and  soft  commodities  that  consumers 
purchase. 

But  the  opportimity  for  ind^jstry  to 
produce  these  without  inflationary  pres- 
sure has  been,  and  remains,  excellent. 

Demand  can  increase  greatly  without 
putting  any  real  pressure  on  plant  capac- 
ity. Six  months  ago  this  Nation's  industry 
was  operating  at  91  percent  of  capacity. 
The  latest  figures  indicate  indxistry  is 
now  down  to  84  percent. 

And  the  other  principal  element  of 
production — manpower — is  also  available 
to  meeting  increased  demand.  Hours 


worked  in  factories  continue  to  move 
along  at  the  lowest  level  In  6  years.  Ob- 
viously the  Nation's  Industry  can  greatly 
step  up  Its  production  to  meet  Increased 
demand  without  inflationary  pressures. 
And  yet,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  this  morning.  Industry  is  be- 
ginning to  Increase  prices  in  a  broad 
spectrum  and  with  more  and  more  mo- 
mentum. This  is,  as  the  Journal  points 
out,  in  response  to  cost  increases,  not 
in  response  to  demand  increases,  which 
are  stUl  far  below  the  pressure  levels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prin- 
cipal effect,  in  the  view  of  many  business- 
men, of  the  tax  siurcharge  is  to  increase 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  constitute 
the  basis  for  another  price  increase  to 
absorb  it. 

Most  American  Industry  is  capable  of 
doing  just  this.  Indeed,  prices  through- 
out American  industry — as  contrasted 
with  much  food  and  service  pricing — are 
determined  by  cost  analysis,  and  cost 
pressure. 

The  surtax  increase  will  constitute  just 
another  cost  pressure  pushing  up  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inflation  Impettts:  Industriai.  Prices  Rise 
ON  A  Variety  of  Goods  After  Recent  Sta- 
bility— Some  Economists  Pear  Hikes  Sig- 
nal Start  of  a  Spiral — A  Push  Prom  Pat 
Boosts — Will  Surcharge  Spur  Rises? 

(By  Albert  R.  Karr) 
Prices  on  a  wide  variety  of  Industrial  goods 
are  going  up,  ending  a  long  period  of  relative 
stability  and  adding  a  strong  push  to  other 
Inflationary  pressures  on  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

Manufacturers  In  recent  weeks  have  an- 
nounced a  flurry  of  price  Increases  on  such 
items  as  chemicals,  tires  and  rubber  products, 
steel  plates,  can-making  steel  and  aluminum, 
vinyl  flooring,  shoe  materials,  construction 
materials,  trucks,  textiles  and  carijet  yarns. 
"Generally,  Industrial  prices  have  been  In- 
creasing all  along  the  line  In  the  last  few 
months,  and  have  been  gaining  momentum 
recently,"  says  William  Seeman,  a  purchas- 
ing agent  at  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
Lately,  he  says,  the  big  steel-producing  com- 
pany Is  paying  more  for  conveyor  belts,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  Iron  and  steel  casings. 

The  business  survey  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  says 
that  In  July,  23%  of  Its  members  reported 
higher  average  prices  on  the  goods  they  buy, 
compared  to  19  %  of  Its  members  In  June  and 
15%  in  May.  "There  Is  developing  rather  rap- 
idly a  climate  for  price  increases  on  Indus- 
trial products,"  says  John  J.  Balles,  senior 
vice  president  and  economist  for  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

INFLATION    restraint 

UntU  recently,  the  economy  had  been  re- 
markably untroubled  by  industrial  price  lev- 
els. In  June,  the  Government's  index  of  in- 
dustrial commodity  prices  stood  at  106%  of 
the  1957-59  average,  unchanged  since  Febru- 
ary, and  up  only  slightly  from  104.9%  a  year 
earlier.  Consumer  prices,  of  course,  have  been 
rising  steadily  since  the  start  of  1966,  chiefly 
because  of  increases  in  food  prices  and  the 
cost  of  services.  Economists  say  the  prolonged 
stability  of  Industrial  goods  prices  was  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  preventing  careering  Inflation 
during  the  past  18  months. 

Some  economists  believe  President  John- 
son's proposed  10%  surcharge  on  individual 
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and  corporate  Income  taxes  will  help  bring 
about  further  Increases  In  Industrial  prices. 
The  surcharge  Is  being  sought  by  the  Johnson 
Administration  partly  to  cool  off  the  economy 
and  head  off  an  expected  sharp  rise  In  Infla- 
tionary pressures.  But  some  economists  figure 
that  many  companies,  already  squeezed  for 
after-tax  profits,  will  view  the  surcharge  as 
just  another  added  cost,  and  thus  as  another 
reason  for  raising  prices.  "I  predict  It  will 
start  a  round  of  higher  prices,"  says  an  official 
of  Scripto  Inc.,  Atlanta  maker  of  pens,  pen- 
cils, and  cigaret  lighters. 

Most  economists  believe  that,  even  without 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  surcharge,  there 
are  enough  other  factors  to  bring  about  an 
upward  spirallng  of  Industrial  prices. 

labor-cost  pressure 

The  Labor  Department  says  pay  Increases 
negotiated  during  the  first  half  of  1967  aver- 
aged an  annual  rate  of  4.3%  up  from  3.7%  In 
the  first  half  of  1966;  these  rising  labor  costs 
are  putting  Increased  upward  pressure  on  in- 
dustrial prices.  T 

Higher  railroad  freight  rates  and  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  also  are  putting 
price  pressure  on  factories. 

It's  far  from  certain  that  all  the  companies 
that  feel  a  need  to  raise  prices  will  be  able  to 
do  It,  of  course.  One  major  pressure  against 
their  plans :  The  operating  rate  for  all  Ameri- 
can factories  currently  is  less  than  85%  of  ca- 
pacity, and  price  Increases  traditionally  come 
more  slowly  when  this  rate  goes  below  90% . 

However,  there  are  signs  of  a  bottoming-out 
of  the  recent  economic  slowdown  that  could 
bring  a  rise  in  the  factory  operating  rate  and 
increase  the  chances  of  price  Increases  in 
other  ways.  Economists  say  that  Inventory 
reduction,  a  major  cause  of  the  economy's 
pause,  has  been  pretty  well  accomplished;  re- 
tall  sales  are  holding  up  well;  Incoming  orders 
are  showing  less  downward  momentum  and 
some  signs  of  turning  up  soon;  and  personal 
income  is  rising  smartly — though  consumers 
are  still  saving  rather  than  spending  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  their  Incomes. 

Alan  Greenspan,  president  of  Townsend- 
Greenspan  &  Co.,  a  New  York  economic  con- 
sulting firm,  says  generally  Industrial  prices 
turn  up  "whenever  profit  margins  are  being 
squeezed  and  demand  either  stops  going 
down  or  turns  upward."  (Yesterday,  however. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  member  Andrew  F. 
Brimmer  said  that  profits  are  not  pinched 
enough  to  Justify  widespread  price  increases.) 

construction -cost  prospects 
One  segment  of  the  economy  that  will  see 
especially  rapid  price  Increases  is  the  con- 
struction industry,  predicts  Otto  Wheeley. 
vice  president  and  marketing  manager  of 
Koppers  Co.,  a  diversified  Pittsburgh  manu- 
facturing, engineering  and  construction 
company.  Construction  workers'  wages  have 
been  rising  sharply  lately  and  many  of  the 
contracts  bid  on  by  construction  companies 
in  the  past  year  or  so  contain  escalator 
clauses  specifying  that  Increases  in  labor 
costs  will  automatically  result  in  upward 
adjustments  in  the  terms  of  the  contracts, 
says  Mr.  Wheeley. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  recently 
boosted  prices  of  such  capital  goods  as  tur- 
bine generators  and  watt-hour  meters  used 
by  utility  companies  by  2.5%  to  4%.  M.  J. 
McDonough,  a  Westlnghouse  marketing 
manager,  says  more  price  increases  on  simi- 
lar equipment  are  probable. 

Textile  makers  predict  higher  prices  this 
fall.  An  official  of  one  major  textile  mill  says 
prices  on  more  than  half  the  company's 
products  have  been  raised  from  5%  to  10% 
since  a  wage  increase  of  about  6%  was  an- 
nounced three  weeks  ago.  "Signs  indicate 
that  prices  could  go  up  another  5%  to  10% 
later,"  he  says.  "Even  a  buyer  who  Is  pessi- 
mistic about  the  coming  year  knows  that 
wages  In  general  are  up  and  there  is  a  short- 
age of  material." 


THE  LONG-TERM  OUTLOOK  FOR 
HOUSING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
poor  performance  of  the  housing  indus- 
try over  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
aroused  considerable  concern.  The  1966 
decline  in  housing  production  was  the 
worst  since  World  War  n,  and  the  re- 
covery this  year  has  been  slow  and  far 
less  "automatic"  than  many  people  had 
expected.  The  first  marked  improvement 
finally  came  in  July,  when  housing 
starts  were  up  10.8  percent  for  the 
month  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  1,360,000.  But  even  with  this 
heartening  news  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  about  whether  the 
trend  will  continue. 

With  this  somber  picture  in  mind,  I 
have  been  impressed  by  a  number  of 
recent  articles  and  papers,  which  have 
been  called  to  my  attention,  that  fore- 
cast a  major  housing  boom  over  the  next 
several  years.  The  source  of  optimism  in 
these  forecasts  is  a  projected  upsurge  in 
housing  demand  rather  than  an  easing 
in  mortgage  conditions.  New  household 
formations,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  housing  demand, 
will  be  rising  very  sharply  during  the 
next  4  or  5  years,  reflecting  the  growth 
into  adulthood  of  the  large  number  of 
babies  born  after  World  War  II.  One 
forecast  projects  an  increase  in  family 
formations  between  1966  and  1970  of 
more  than  30  percent,  which  compares 
with  an  actual  decline  over  the  past  4  or 
5  years. 

In  terms  of  quantitative  estimates, 
many  analysts  feel  that  a  conservative 
forecast  would  place  new  housing  starts 
at  a  2  million  annual  rate  by  1970.  In  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
estimated  housing  demand  to  1975  using 
two  alternative  growth  projections  devel- 
oped by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
On  the  basis  of  the  high  projection,  the 
NAHB  foresaw  an  annual  demand  for 
the  years  1966-70  of  nearly  2  million 
housing  units  and  for  1971-75  of  2V4 
million  units.  The  low  projection  yielded 
estimates  for  the  two  periods  of  1^4  mil- 
lion units  and  2  million  units,  respec- 
tively. Translated  into  dollar  volume, 
by  1975  residential  construction  would 
be  between  $66  and  $73  billion,  or  more 
than  double  the  1965  volume. 

If  we  accept  these  estimates,  the  long- 
lagging  homebuilding  industry  could 
become  a  major  impetus  to  economic 
growth  in  the  years  ahead.  Whereas  it 
now  accounts  for  a  little  more  than  4 
percent  of  GNP,  by  1975  its  share  could 
rise  to  5.5  percent.  The  10-year  increase 
would  be  between  137  and  162  percent — 
more  than  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Most  observers  feel  that  because  of  the 
huge  increase  in  housing  demand,  we 
will  have  a  housing  boom  by  1970  even 
if  there  are  no  significant  changes  in 
credit  conditions.  However,  if  we  are  to 
realize  the  full  potential  in  the  housing 
field,  we  will  have  to  take  steps  to  make 
financing  available.  The  NAHB  esti- 
mated that  to  finance  the  increases  in 
housing  demand  I  have  outlined,  the 


total  net  requirement  for  financing — 
gross  investment  requirements  less  re- 
payments— would  reach  $38  billion  in 
1975.  IThis  figure  is  nearly  double  the  $20 
billion  required  in  1965.  and  illustrates 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  we  face  in 
making  sufficient  mortgage  credit  avail- 
able. 

I  think  this  is  a  subject  which  deserves 
priority  consideration  in  the  Congress. 
The  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  memorandum  for 
me  on  the  "Long-Term  Outlook  for 
Housing,"  which  analyzes  the  points  I 
have  raised  in  greater  detail.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  memorandum  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

August  22,  1967. 

The  Long-Term  Outlook  for  Housing 

The  1966  decline  in  the  housing  industry 
was  the  worst  since  World  War  II,  with  the 
rate  of  construction  of  new  homes  dropping 
by  '3  in  a  few  summer  months  last  year. 
Another  way  of  looking  at  the  extent  of  the 
set-back  would  be  to  note  that  housing  pro- 
duction dropped  from  an  annual  rate  of 
1.600,000  units  in  January  1966  to  848.000 
in  October.  It  is  true  that  as  interest  rates 
eased  and  mortgage  money  became  some- 
what more  available,  some  recovery  was 
noted  early  in  1967  but  progress  of  the  re- 
covery has  been  slow  and  far  less  "auto- 
matic" than  many  people  had  hoped  and 
expected.  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 
in  June  1967  had  just  about  recovered  the 
levels  a  year  earlier. 

The  latest  figures  for  housing  starts  show 
a  marked  Improvement  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  Commerce  Department  reported 
last  week  that  July  housing  starts  were  up 
10.8  percent  to  a  1,360,000  unit  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate.  This  compares  with  the 
upward  revised  June  rate  of  1.227,000  new 
starts.  While  this  news  Is  heartening,  a  slight 
decline  in  July  in  the  rate  of  issuance  of 
building  permits  indicates  that  there  are 
still  clouds  on  the  horizon,  especially  if  In- 
terest rates  firm  up  appreciably. 

In  part,  the  time  required  to  regain  normal 
rates  may  be  a  product  of  the  severity  of  last 
year's  recession.  The  First  National  Ciiy 
Bank  recently  listed  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  exuberance  in  the  revival.  Many 
builders  disbanded  their  organizations  or 
reduced  them  to  a  skeleton  basis  last  :-ear. 
It  will  take  time  and  a  more  assured  out- 
look for  the  larger  firms  specializing  in 
apartment  and  tract  development  to  get 
going  again.  The  example  of  overbuilding  and 
poorly  planned  developments  here  and  there 
have  made  mortgage  lenders  particularly 
cautious,  going  even  beyond  the  matter  of 
Interest  rates  as  such.  Other  builders  and 
buyers  have  been  discouraged  by  the  sharp 
increases  in  the  prices  of  both  land  and 
homes.  And  it  will  doubtless  take  some  time 
before  families  who  could  not  get  mortg.ige 
credit  last  year  are  persuaded  to  try  again 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  long-run  needs  for  housing. 
Shelter  must  be  provided  for  an  additional 
2.5  million  persons  each  year  on  top  of  that 
needed  for  a  poputalion  of  200  million.  There 
Is  moreover  a  recognizable  backlog  in  ad- 
equate and  decent  housing  for  a  population 
that  has  doubled  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
average  Senator,  in  contrast  to  the  350  years 
which  passed  between  the  settlement  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  the  day  when  the 
country  reached  its  first  100  million  popu- 
lation figure  in  1915. 

In  the  coming  decade  all  sources  of  hous- 
ing demand — household  formations,  replace- 
ments, and  Increase  In  Inventory  to  take 
care    of    second    homes    and    an    increased 
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mobility — are  pointing  upward.  And  new 
bouacbold  formatlona,  by  far  the  moat  im- 
portant factor  in  bousing  demand,  will  show 
a  dramatic  spurt,  reflecting  the  growth  Into 
adulthood  of  the  large  number  of  bablea 
bom  after  World  War  n. 

But  the  relatively  very  large  number   of 
persona  bom  In  the  late   1940'8  also  makes 
It   extremely   difficult    to   project   with    cer- 
tainty the  number  of  new  family  formations 
In    the    years    ahead.    This    Is    due    to     a 
phenomenon    that    the   Census   Bureau   has 
termed  the  "marriage  squeeze.'  As  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  points  out,  approximately 
equal   numbers  of  boys  and   glrla   are  born 
each  year,  but  the  lower  average  age  of  glrla 
at  marriage  means  that  among  persons  bom 
In   any   given   year,   the  girls   are  ready   for 
marriage    sooner    than    the    boys.    The    as- 
sumptions by  which  equality  In  numbers  of 
brides  and  grooms  Is  achieved  account  for 
two  alternative  sets  of  projections  developed 
by    the    Census    Bureau.    Under    the    lower 
marriage  assumption,  the  number  of  grooms 
Is   left   unchanged   from   the    1959-64   rates. 
Indicating  a  postponement  In  marriage  for 
many  of  the  girls.  The  Bureau's  higher  pro- 
jection on  the  other  hand  assumes  that  some 
shift  may  occur  In  the  traditional  age  pat- 
tenii  and   averages   the   estimates   of   brides 
and! grooms.  It  would  be  purely  speculative 
to  ti7  to  say  whether  the  higher  projection 
or  the  lower  one  will  prove  nearer  the  facts 
ten  years  from  now.  But.  giving  full  credit  to 
the  determination  of  young  ladles,  It  would 
appear  somewhat  safer   to  take  the   higher 
estimates — the   Census    Bureaus    Series    1 — 
as  Indicative  of  the  number  of  households 
and  families  In  the  years  ahead. 

On  this  basis,  the  number  of  households 
In  1967  la  placed  at  69.7  million  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  64.5  million  by  1971  and 
70.0  million  by  1975.  Between  now  and 
1976,  this  represents  an  increase  of  a  little 
over  17  jjercent.  A  household  Is  defined  by 
the  Bureau  to  Include  all  of  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  house,  an  apartment,  a  room  or 
group  of  rooms.  Group  quarters  such  as  In- 
stitutions, large  rooming  houses,  convents, 
•talT  quarters  In  hospitals,  etc.,  are  not  In- 
cluded In  households.  The  number  of  house- 
holds la  thus  by  definition  the  same  as  the 
nvmiber  of  occupied  housing  units. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulus  which  residen- 
tial construction  will  receive  from  new  house- 
bold  formations,  replacement  demand  will 
also  be  rising  over  the  coming  decade.  Each 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  and 
apartments  disappear  from  the  nation's 
bousing  stock.  Some  are  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  highways  or  urban-renewal  con- 
struction, some  are  converted  to  commercial 
uses  such  as  stores,  others  are  destroyed  by 
natural  disasters,  fires  and  floods.  Although 
data  on  removals  has  been  fragmentary,  some 
of  the  guesswork  in  making  estimates  has 
been  removed  by  a  comprehensive  study  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  The  study  concludes  that  total 
units  removed  from  the  market  will  grow 
from  an  annual  average  of  585,000  In  the 
early  1960"s  to  720.000  In  the  early  1970's. 

Among  the  components  In  the  demand  for 
housing,  vacation  and  second  homes  are  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  elements.  Tills  factor. 
together  with  the  tremendous  mobility  of 
the  American  population  (20  percent  move 
each  year),  will  call  for  Increased  Inventory 
of  dwelling  units  even  without  the  expected 
Increase  In  the  number  of  households  and 
population.  An  estimated  130.000  units  a  year, 
an  Increase  of  25,000  annually,  will  be  needed 
to  satisfy  these  demands. 

Another  noteworthy  trend  In  the  housing 
Industry  Is  the  expected  rise  In  the  use  of 
mobile  homes.  PartlcxUarly  In  the  South  and 
West,  mobile  homes  are  becoming  alterna- 
tives to  conventional  residences,  and  It  seems 
certain  that  In  future  years  their  Importance 
In  relation  to  the  country's  aggregate  hous- 
ing stock  win  Increase.  Projected  increases 
Indicate  a  net  annual  figure  of  approximately 


1^0,000  units  per  year  or  half  of  the  Indus- 
try's total  production,  wUl  go  for  new  living 
quarters. 

The  trend  toward  higher  average  Income* 
Is  also  a  factor  supporting  a  higher  demand 
for  housing.  Rising  tacomes  over  the  past 
decade  have  significantly  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  families  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  homes  because  of  very  low  Incomes.  In 
terms  of  1965  dollars,  70  percent  of  all  fam- 
Ules  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $7,000  ten 
years  ago:  whereas  by  1965  this  proportion 
had  fallen  to  50  percent  and  Is  expected  to 
decline  to  40  percent  by  1975.  Households 
with  more  money  can  also  be  exjjected  to 
support  Increased  demand  for  apartments  as 
well  as  individual  houses,  assuming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fairly  steady  proportion  of 
disposable  Income  which  consumers  have 
spent  on  housing  in  recent  years. 

On  balance  the  long  term  outlook  for  resi- 
dential construction  is  clearly  bullish;  a 
potential  of  2  million  units  annually  by 
1971-75  would  seem  to  be  a  conservative 
estimate.  (See  Table  1.)  Given  this  clear, 
over-ail  need  for  housing  of  all  kinds,  it  U 
likely  that  there  will  be  major  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  demand  for  housing  as 
between  "singles"  and  "multiples"  in  the 
next  decade.  The  Industry  which  is  still 
shaken  by  the  difficult  period  of  1966  will 
need  an  extra  measure  of  adaptability  and 
good  health  In  order  to  adjust  to  the  signifi- 
cant population  and  demographic  shifts 
which  vrtll  take  place  affecting  the  housing 
"mix." 

The  group  in  which  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold is  under  35  years  of  age  now  comprises 
24  percent  of  all  households,  but  is  expected 
to  Increase  to  30  percent  in  1975.  At  the  same 
time,  the  solid  core  of  home  owners  con- 
sisting of  the  group  of  households  headed 
by  persons  from  35  to  65  will  decline  from 
76  percent  to  70  percent  of  all  households. 
While  all  households  will  be  Increasing  by 
17  percent.  It  is  expected  that  households 
headed  by  single  males  or  females  will  In- 
cre:\se  by  26.7  percent. 

The  decreasing  birth  rate  since  1959  U 
still  another  factor  affecting  the  residential 
needs  and  preferences  of  our  population  in 
the  decade  Immediately  ahead.  Although 
children  do  not  buy  houses,  their  parents 
do,  and  the  lack  of  growth  in  the  number 
of  children  0  to  9  years  of  age,  the  expand- 
ing young  household  group  under  35,  and 
the  substantial  increase  in  households 
headed  by  single  persons  all  point  to  a  great- 
er demand  for  apartments  than  the  raw 
data  on  Increasing  numbers  of  population 
taken  alone  would  suggest. 

Other  conditions  reinforcing  the  view  that 
the  apartment  boom  Is  not  at  an  end  but 
may  pick  up  again  in  a  few  years  is  the  in- 
creasing mobility  of  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation and  the  fact  that  the  increased  cost 
of  new  homes  may  be  a  deterrent  to  young 
families  who  might  otherwise  be  seeking 
more  room. 

In  addition  to  the  challenges  to  the  hous- 
ing Industry  arising  from  this  changing  com- 
position of  demand  are  a  number  of  other 
Intangibles.  First  of  all,  even  if  the  economy 
is  buoyant  and  mortgage  credit  plentiful, 
there  is  nothing  Immutable  about  the  pro- 
portion of  consumer  Income  spent  on  hous- 
ing. In  recent  years  this  ratio  has  remained 
stable  at  13-14  percent.  However,  housing 
must  compete  with  other  consumer  expend- 
itures, and  its  appeal  relative  to  cars  or 
other  goods  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  invention  and  creativity  of  the  housing 
Industry.  If  the  industry  could  arouse  wide- 
spread interest  over  new  housing  the  ratio 
could  rise  quite  significantly. 

Many  critics  have  argued  that  greater 
architectural  Innovation  could  generate  a 
much  larger  demand  for  new  dwellings.  The 
housing  boom  of  the  1920'8.  which  was  Uig- 
gered  by  the  Introduction  of  new  high  rise 
apartments  and  the  new  concept  of  the  sub- 
urb.  Is  cited  as  an  example.  Many  affluent 


famlUes  discarded  their  Victorian  town 
houses  for  the  more  fashionable,  more  con- 
venient new  bousing. 

Some  new  housing  concepU  are  emerging. 
For  Instance,  builders  have  developed  a  num- 
ber of  "open-space  communities."  This  kind 
of  planned  development  of  self-contained 
commxinltles — including  schools,  churches, 
shopping  centers  and  in  some  Instances  office 
buildings  and  sites  for  light  Industry— is 
considered  by  some  olaeervers  as  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  the  unattractive  conse- 
quences of  unplanned  suburban  sprawl.  The 
time  involved  to  undertake  such  projects, 
however.  Implies  that  it  will  take  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  before  such  commu- 
nities account  for  a  large  portion  of  new 
housing  starts. 

On  the  cost  side,  a  major  breakthrough 
has  been  expected  in  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  mass  production  techniques  to  hous- 
ing construction.  Restrictive  and  outmoded 
union  work  rules  and  building  code  provi- 
sions have  too  often  been  major  obstacles 
to  such  a  breakthrough.  And  in  addition  this 
kind  of  detailed  regulation  has  deterred  In- 
novation in  the  housing  Industry.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  uniform  building  code  would 
aid  In  correcting  this  situation. 

The  movement  of  large  corporations  Into 
the  housing  field  Is  a  development  which 
could  speed  Innovation.  Traditionally  hous- 
ing has  been  the  province  of  predominantly 
small  builders  who  lacked  the  expertise  and 
capital  to  undertake  expensive  experimenta- 
tion. The  participation  of  large  companies 
introduces  the  possibility  of  nationwide  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  dwellings. 

Even  without  a  basic  change  in  the  indus- 
try, the  forecast  is  for  a  housing  boom  of  the 
order  of  2  million  starts  a  year.  But  with  a 
big  i/_the  availability  of  financing. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  estimated 
In  its  study  "U.S.  Economic  Growth  to  1975: 
Potentials  and  Problems,"  that  the  dollar 
volume  of  residential  construction  by  1975 
would  be  between  $66  and  $73  blUion  or  more 
than  double  the  1965  volume.  Residential 
construction  would  Increase  accordingly  from 
a  little  more  than  4  percent  of  gross  national 
product  at  the  current  rate,  to  about  5.5 
percent  by  1975.  The  10  year  Increase  would 
be  between  137  and  162  percent,  representing 
a  larger  increase  than  any  other  major  sector 
of  the  economy.  These  projections,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  NaUonal  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders,  do  not  take  Into 
account  any  factor  for  substantially  reducing 
substandard  housing. 

These  requirements  wUl  greatly  exceed  the 
availability  of  mortgage  money  unless  there 
are  some  changes  In  and  supplements  to 
existing  mortgsige  credit  Institutions.  A  study 
published  by  the  NAHB  estimated  that  in 
order  to  finance  the  projected  growth  in 
residential   construction   between    1965   and 

1975,  total  mortgage  debt  would  have  to  In- 
crease to  between  $300  to  $325  billion  in 
1971,  and  to  between  $400  to  $490  blUion  by 

1976.  These  figures  compare  with  a  present 
mortgage  debt  of  $230  billion  and  Include 
mortgage  requirements  for  new  and  used 
housing  with  about  40  percent  of  it  devoted 
to  new  construction. 

Or  in  terms  of  annual  requirements,  the 
following  comparisons  show  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  Investment  needs  of  housing. 
The  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
estimated  gross  investment  requirements  In 
1965  at  $45  billion,  and  repayments  at  $25 
bUllon.  yielding  a  total  net  requirement  of 
$20  billion.  By  contrast  the  estimated  gross 
requirements  for  housing  In  1975  are  placed 
at  $84  billion  and  repayments  at  $46  billion, 
leaving  $38  bUllon  In  net  requirements.  (See 
Table  2.) 

The  great  need  for  mortgage  credit  In  the 
years  ahead,  coupled  with  the  prospect  for 
marked  changes  in  the  mix  of  types  of  hous- 
ing required,  will  challenge  the  Congress  to 
develop  appropriate  aid.  In  giving  encoxirage- 
ment  to  housing,  the  Congress  will  need  to 
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examine  not  only  the  outlook,  but  such 
things  as  prospective  types  of  financing, 
the  Importance  of  Interest  rate  changes  to 
builders  of  multiple  unit  dwelling  as  com- 
pared to  the  purchase  of  slngle-famlly-owned 
dwellings,  and  the  changes  in  building  ma- 
terials and  skills. 

TABLE  l.^BASIC  HOUSING  DEMAND  AND  HOUSING  STARTS 
HALF  DECADES,  1961-75 

|ln  thousands  of  units] 


Source  of  demand 


Hall  decade 


House-  Net       Increase      Basic 

hold  removals  in  inven-    housing 

forma-  tory       demand 
tion 


Estimate  1961-65... 

900 

585 

130 

1,615 

High  projection: 

1966-70 

1.166 

657 

160 

1.983 

1971-75 

1,340 

720 

180 

2,240 

Low  projection : 

1966-70 

972 

657 

150 

1,779 

1971-75 

1,161 

720 

170 

2,051 

TABLE  2.-INVESTMENT  NEEDS  FOR  HOUSING,  1965-75 
Mn  billions  of  dollars! 


1965       1975 


Gross  requirements: 

New,  1  to  4  housing  units 16.0  30 

New,  5  units  and  over 5.5  8 

Existing  housing 20.0  39 

Existing,  5  housing  units  and  over 3.5  7 

Total 45^ 

Repayments: 

Total,  1  to  4  housing  units  (new  and 

existing) 21.  5 

Total,  5  housing  units  and  over  (new 

and  existing) 3.5 

Total  repayments 25.0 

Net  requirements: 

Total,  1  to  4  housing  units  (new  and 

existing) 16.0         31 

Total,  5  housing  units  and  over  (new 

and  existing) 4.0  7 

Total  net  requirements 20.0        38 


84 

40 
6 
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developed  through  American  initiative 
and  adopted  through  American  advo- 
cacy— have  languished  too  long  in  the 
Senate. 

On  July  22,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
submitted  the  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery  to  the  Senate  for  our  advice  and 
consent.  In  the  intervening  4  years,  while 
the  Senate  has  failed  to  act,  15  addi- 
tional nations  have  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  Forced  Labor,  12  additional  na- 
tions have  ratified  the  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  18  ad- 
ditional nations  have  ratified  the  Con- 
vention on  Slavery. 

How  much  longer  will  the  United 
States  be  heeded  in  the  councils  deliber- 
ating human  rights  questions?  Through 
the  Senate's  failure  to  take  any  action, 
our  participation  has  become  a  meaning- 
less gesture  and  our  signing  a  cruel 
charade. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  my  colleagues 
what  an  unpardonable  insult  and  griev- 
ous disservice  our  failure  to  ratify  a 
single  human  rights  convention  con- 
stitutes to  the  United  Nations. 

A  strong  and  vittil  United  Nations  can 
be  a  determining  factor  in  maintaining 
world  order  and  achieving  world  peace. 
A  strong  and  vital  United  Nations  is 
very  much  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Slavery,  the  Senate  can  pcsi'Lively  reaf- 
firm the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations.  Both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.N.  today  critically  need  that  commit- 
ment. 


Source:  "An  Assessment— The  National  Mortgage  Structure," 
National  Association  ol  Home  Builders,  in  "A  Study  of  Mortgage 
Credit,"  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  Senate,  May  22,  1967,  pp.  275, 
276. 


SENATE  FAILURE  TO  ACT  ON  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  CONVENTION  CON- 
STITUTES     GREAT     INSULT     TO 

U.N.— cxxvn 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
rise  today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide,  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery,  I 
am  deeply  ashamed  to  admit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  that  there 
are  only  two  charter  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  have  failed  to  ratify 
a  single  one  of  these  five  treaties:  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States, 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  the 
tragedies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  the 
International  scene  can  understand  why 
that  troubled  nation  has  not  ratified  a 
single  human  rights  convention. 

But  the  United  States  is  another  case 
altogether.  Our  failure  to  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  has  been  the 
source  of  embarrassment  for  ourselves, 
puzzlement  for  our  allies,  and  propagan- 
da for  our  enemies. 

These    human    rights    conventions — 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  several  days  some  criticism  has  been 
directed  at  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
and  its  actions  during  the  recent  civil 
disorders  in  Detroit.  Members  of  the 
Micliigan  Guard  have  been  described  as 
"trigger  happy,"  "green,"  "nervous,"  The 
implications  of  such  remarks — the  use  of 
such  "color  words" — is  misleading  and 
leads  to  misunderstanding  about  the 
conduct  of  the  National  Guard  in 
Detroit. 

To  be  sure,  some  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  were  nervous.  Undoubtedly 
some  were  frightened.  Some  may  have 
fired  their  weapons  too  quickly.  Such 
conditions  are  regrettable,  but  they  are 
isflually  understandable. 

(General  Throckmorton,  who  com- 
manded the  Federal  forces  in  Detroit, 
himself  pointed  out  that  Regular  Army 
troops  "going  into  combat  for  the  first 
time  tend  to  be  nervous  and  trigger 
happy."  As  one  who  served  in  an  infantry 
division  during  World  War  n,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  this  Is  the  case. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
they  faced,  the  fact  is  that  the  Michigan 
National  Guard  performed  with  honor 
and  great  distinction  in  a  situation  that 
almost  defied  description.  The  Regular 
Army  troops  likewise  conducted  them- 
selves admirably.  It  is  pointless  to  at- 
tempt a  comparison  of  the  performance 
of  the  two  groups. 


However,  critics  of  the  National  Guard 
should  remember  that  the  Regular  Army 
troops  supplemented  the  Guard;  they 
did  not  replace  it.  Even  after  the  Regular 
Army  troops  arrived  in  Detroit,  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  left  to  control 
the  disorders  on  Detroit's  West  Side, 
where  the  trouble  erupted.  The  Regular 
Army  troops  were  stationed  on  the  East 
Side  of  Detroit. 

The  guardsmen  ended  the  disorders 
in  the  areas  where  they  were  assigned, 
and  did  so  with  a  minimimi  of  violence. 
In  my  opinion,  the  National  Guard  per- 
formed well  imder  verj'  difiBcult  circum- 
stances. 

While  the  criticism  of  the  National 
Guardsmen  is  not  justified,  the  experi- 
ence in  Detroit  has  pointed  up  the  need 
for  i^ew  and  additional  training  of  Na- 
tional Guardsmen.  Most  definitely,  train- 
ing procedures  in  National  Guard  units 
all  around  the  country  should  be  Im- 
proved. I  am  glad  that  consideration  of 
such  improved  training  for  riot  control 
is  now  imderway. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  in 
particular,  are  grateful  to  the 'National 
Guard  for  the  outstanding  service  they 
performed  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  the  statement  he 
has  made.  The  Michigan  law-enforce- 
ment officials  suffei-ed  the  same  distress 
that  comes  to  every  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer at  times  of  riot  and  \'iolent  demon- 
strations. The  law-enforcement  oflBcers 
are  condemned ;  the  rioters  and  the  dem- 
onstrators are  excused. 

How  can  we  expect  precise  conduct 
from  law  enforcement  officers  faced  with 
hundreds  of  people  shouting,  threaten- 
ing, striking,  and  battering?  Of  course 
we  cannot.  Yet  that  is  the  situation  that 
prevails  every  time  a  riot  occurs.  Tho,se 
who  incite  the  riot  and  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  it  are  exculpated,  and  the 
law-enforcement  officials  are  condemned 
on  the  basis  that  they  acted  too  hastily 
and  imprudently. 

Place  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  mob — 
shouting  at  you.  spitting  at  you.  de- 
nouncing you.  firing  at  you.  setting  build- 
ings afire,  sniping  at  firemen — and  then 
answer  the  question.  What  would  you  do 
imder  those  circumstances? 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  in  every 
riot — organized  and  designed — the  ulti- 
mate culprits  are  supposed  to  be  the  law- 
enforcement  officials.  I  would  ask  this 
man  v.ho  testified  yesterday,  saying  that 
the  National  Guardsmen  were  trigger 
happy.  "Do  you  expect  that  National 
Guardsmen,  under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  described,  would  be  in  the 
same  state  of  equaiiimity  and  peace  of 
mind  as,  for  example,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  the  Senate?"  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  impossible. 

I  think  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
people  of  the  Nation  should  throw  their 
support  behind  their  law-enforcement 
officials,  and  begin  putting  the  blame 
■Where  it  belongs. 
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I  ask  my  fellow  Senators,  How  many 
times  have  you  read,  after  a  riot,  the 
claim  that  there  was  police  brutality  or 
National  Guard  brutality?  In  every  in- 
stance, that  Is  the  ultimate  claim.  No 
matter  how  spurious  or  false  that  claim 
may  be,  we  sit  idly  by,  or  we  subscribe 
to  it,  while  the  pillars  of  our  Nation  are 
being  torn  down,  the  lawless  taking 
charge,  and  innocent  law-abiding  citi- 
zens becoming  the  victims,  not  daring  to 
go  upon  the  streets,  and  fearful  within 
the  walls  of  their  own  homes. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  the  statement  which  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  also  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  their  statements,  and  ask  that  I  be 
associated  with  their  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  join  my  fellow  Senators  in  paying  re- 
spect to  the  law-enforcement  officers, 
not  only  in  the  city  of  Detroit  but  also 
throughout  this  country;  and  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  saying  the  time  is  long  past 
due  when  law-abiding  citizens  should 
stand  up  and  support  their  law-enforce- 
ment ofiQcers,  and  recognize  the  problem 
they  have  in  dealing  with  these  riots. 
They  are  deserving  of  our  support  100 
percent,  and  I  commend  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  their  defense  of  what  those  gal- 
lant men  are  trjing  to  do. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind, 
when  Judging  the  performance  of  the 
National  Guard,  that  these  are  citizen 
soldiers.  They  are  the  workers  in  the 
factories,  the  bankers,  the  accountants, 
and  other  people  who,  most  of  the  weeks 
of  the  year,  are  not  in  uniform,  but  have 
volunteered  to  be  ready  to  serve  their 
coimtry  and  their  State  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  These  people  have  not 
trained  365  days  a  year.  They  make  im- 
portant contributions  when  they  put  on 
the  imiform  and  go  Into  service  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  upon  very 
short  notice. 

I  think,  taking  those  facts  into  ac- 
count, that  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
conducted  Itself  admirably  and  did  an 
outstanding  job.  We  should  be  praising 
them  Instead  of  listening  to  the  criticism 
directed  their  way.  Such  criticism,  of 
course,  tends  to  discourage  people  from 
going  into  the  National  Guard,  and  es- 
pecially when  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
contributions  and  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  The  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  firemen,  the  police,  are  all 
law-abiding  citizens  who  have  left  their 
families  and  their  homes  In  order  to  go 
out  and  preserve  law  and  order  in  the 


streets  against  a  lawless  element,  and 
they  deserve  not  only  our  support  but 
our  thanks  and  our  appreciation.  Again 
I  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  Member  of  Congress 
made  the  statement  that  we  expect  the 
law-enforcement  officials  to  coolly  and 
retiringly  stand  by  while  they  are  as- 
saulted, but  that  they  may  resist  and 
strike  back  after  they  are  dead  upon  the 
ground.  That  seem-,  to  be  what  we  are 
expectinfr  ci  our  Nntion-il  Guard.smen, 
our  re^'ular  military"  men.  cur  police,  and 
above  all  our  fircrr.en. 

Why  is  thfre  not  more  .spoken  about 
the  position  of  the  fir:tacn.  who  are 
there  to  put  out  f.re^  and  .save  lives, 
while  rioters,  behind  hidden  walls  and 
windows,  keep  shootin^r  at  th-^m?  Little 
is  said  about  the  firemen,  but  much 
about  the  supposedly  oppressed  and 
abused  people  whom  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  seek  to  control. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  cry  of  police  brutality  is  often  used 
as  the  excuse  for  these  attacks  on  law 
and  authority,  it  certainly  is  incredible 
that  snipers  should  have  directed  their 
fire  in  the  first  instance  at  firemen.  How 
could  firemen  be  guilty  of  police  brutal- 
ity, or  even  be  associated  with  police 
brutality?  All  they  do  is  wait  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  answer  a  fire  alarm  and 
try  to  put  out  fires. 

The  firemen  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrests,  with  putting  people  in  jail,  or 
with  any  charges  of  police  brutality.  Yet 
the  most  serious  situation  we  had  in  De- 
troit was  when  defenseless  firemen  were 
fired  upon  while  they  were  trying  to  put 
out  fires  and  protect  life  and  property. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  bill  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  inter- 
fere with  a  fireman  while  that  fireman 
is  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and 
engaged  in  putting  out  a  fire.  My  bill  has 
not  yet  been  called  up  for  attention.  I 
have  written  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-  concerning  this 
measure. 

A  penalty  of  imprisonment  is  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill.  The  penalty  ought 
to  be  death  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
snipes  at  a  fireman  who  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  protect  life  and  property. 

I  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken 
on  my  bill.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  see 
that  the  penalty,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  could  be  death  to  a  man  or  woman 
who  interferes  violently  with  a  fireman 
who  is  performing  his  duty  and  trying 
to  save  life  and  property. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


FAILURE  TO  VOTE— POINTS 
OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  while  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  unfortunately  missed  the  opportvmity 
to  vote  on  the  Lausche  amendment.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Lausche  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  why  he  was 
not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  was  holding  a 
session  and  I,  along  with  other  Senators, 
was  attending  the  session. 

I  am  sure  the  bells  rang  in  the  room, 
but  we  did  not  notice  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
did  not  get  here  in  time  for  the  vote. 
Tliat  was  unfortunate,  because  I  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  would  have 
liked  to  support  it.  The  Lausche  amend- 
ment would  have  reduced  the  amount 
from  $900  million  to  $750  million  a  re- 
duction of  $150  million. 

Had  we  been  present  and  voting,  our 
votes  may  not  have  changed  the  out- 
come. Nevertheless  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Had  it  passed  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill  but  it  lost  and  I  cannot 
support  the  bill  for  the  full  amount.  With 
our  country  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
huge  deficit — a  10-percent  increase  in 
taxes — it  is  imperative  we  start  reducing 
the  cost  of  some  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Yesterday  morning,  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  perhaps  15  Senators,  the  sub- 
ject of  national  difficulties  was  discussed. 
One  of  the  Senators  said  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  Nation  are  a  consequence 
of  an  absence  of  truthfulness. 

He  stated  that  truthfulness  ought  to  be 
the  primary  objective  of  public  officials. 
When  he  made  that  statement,  I  made 
no  comment  upon  it  at  the  time.  How- 
ever, I  subscribe  fully  to  the  statement. 
Unless  public  officials  are  truthful,  our 
Nation  cannot  endure. 

What  happened  today  is  unfortunate. 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  had  to  say. 
that  if  he  had  known  what  the  situation 
was,  he  would  not  have  tolerated  the  clos- 
ing of  the  vote  without  all  Senators  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  express  my  view 
on  a  subject  that  has  concerned  me  in 
the  11  years  that  I  have  been  a  Senator. 
I  did  not  raise  the  point  of  regular 
order  this  morning.  However,  there  were 
Senators  who  raised  the  point  of  regular 
order  at  a  time  when  my  amendment  had 
a  majority  of  the  votes. 

When  that  point  of  regular  order  was 
raised,  it  was  not  recognized.  Subse- 
quently, Senators  changed  their  votes.  A 
few  other  Senators  came  in  the  Chamber, 
and  the  vote  reversed  Itself. 

The  point  of  regular  order  was  then 
raised,  and  when  the  point  of  order  was 
raised,  at  a  time  adverse  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment,  recognition  was 
given  to  that  point  of  order. 

The  only  reason  I  raise  the  question 
now  is  that  I  have  wondered  what  the 
rule  Is  that  uniformly  operates  so  that 
truthfulness  cannot  prevail. 

When  is  a  point  of  order  recognized — 
when  given  by  the  opponents  of  a  meas- 
ure or  when  given  by  the  proponents  of 
a  measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  raise  that  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  at  this  time  so  that  I  may  be 
guided  in  the  future. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  When  a 
Senator  who  is  present  on  the  floor  de- 
mands the  regular  order,  the  Chair  must 
then  recognize  this,  and  enforce  the  rule. 
This  compels  the  Chair  to  announce  the 
vote,  except  that  any  Senator  on  the  floor 
at  that  time  has  the  right  to  vote.  If  he 
-eeks  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  second 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  must  a 
Senator  be  recognized  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  right  to  call  for  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  a  Senator  can 
say,  "Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  regular 
order,"  and  that  brings  the  matter  legal- 
ly before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  conect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  another 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  a  Senator  raises  the  point  of 
regular  order,  is  it  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  see  if  any  Senator 
present  in  the  Chamt)er  has  not  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  that 
point,  it  is  up  to  the  Chair  to  announce 
the  vote,  subject  to  any  Senator  on  the 
floor  asking  for  recognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  no  Senator  is  on 
the  floor  and  asking  for  recognition,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 


is  an  amendment  to  the  continuing  res- 
olution for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension until  September  30,  1967.  of  the 
existing  provision  of  the  first  continuing 
resolution  under  which  governmental  ac- 
tivities without  their  regular  annual  ap- 
propriation have  operated  since  June  30, 
1967. 

Three  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation bills — Interior,  Treasury-Post 
Office,  and  legislative— have  been  en- 
acted into  law.  In  addition,  two  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriation  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law — the  second  supple- 
mental and  the  Defense  supplemental. 
The  Agriculture  and  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bills  are  in  conference.  An 
agreement  has  been  reached  in  confer- 
ence on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

There  are  six  appropriation  bills  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  These 
bills  are  State-Justice,  independent  of- 
fices, NASA,  District  of  Columbia,  pub- 
lic works,  and  Transportation.  Hearings 
have  been  virtually  completed  on  all  six 
of  these  bills.  The  remaining  three  ap- 
propriation bills — foreign  aid,  military 
construction,  and  the  supplemental — are 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions awaiting  authorization. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  804) 
was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5876)  to  amend 
titles  5,  14,  and  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  codify  recent  law,  and  to  improve  the 
code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  804)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  804. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  804)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  smd  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  804,  which 


on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill;  and 
that  will  occur,  if  it  occurs,  sometime 
after  3  o'clock.  So  the  Senate  should  be 
on  notice  that  if  this  request  is  granted, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  we  will  reassemble 
sometime  after  3  o'clock  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  conference  report  on 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

I  make  my  request.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  1  minute 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  o'clo.  k 
and  57  minutes  p.m.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mansfieli 
in  the  chair.) . 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  1467 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worl«  be  authorized  to  file  its 
report  on  S.  1467,  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
cation  Authorization,  imtil  midnight  to- 
night, following  the  adjournment  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  before  the  Chair  puts  the  question, 
I  believe  I  should  explain  the  purpose 
behind  the  request  of  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

It  is  anticipated  that  sometime  this 
afternoon,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
House  to  take  up  the  conference  report 


CRITICISM  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF 
PRESIDENIIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  and  indeed  all  Ameri- 
cans, are  vitally  interested  in  the  politi  - 
cal  campaign  now  underway  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  campaign  which  will  be  cul- 
minated in  elections  on  September  3. 

Each  of  us  hopes  and  desii'es  that  the'  e 
elections  will  be  as  free,  as  open,  and  as 
honest  as  possible.  And  yet  we  should  be 
realistic  and  pragmatic  enough  to  under- 
stand, however,  that  given  the  political 
historj'  of  that  country,  it  would  be  im- 
fair  and  unwise  to  expect  the  campaign 
or  the  election  to  be  the  very  model  of 
democratic  processes.  I  should  hope  that 
there  would  be  some  recognition  of  the 
difficult  climate  in  which  this  election 
will  be  held.  Although  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly was  formed  and  a  Constitution 
was  drafted,  and  although  we  now  pro- 
ceed into  an  election  day,  we  should  not 
expect  South  Vietnam  to  turn  into  a 
Western-style  democracy  overnight. 
Freedom  has  been  under  a  bitter  attack 
for  a  long  time  in  that  troubled  land. 

S^uth  Vietnam  has  been  subject  to 
war,  coloniali-sm,  corruption,  and  occu- 
pation by  military  power.  It  is  a  land 
divided,  not  only  physically  by  moun- 
tains and  plains  and  the  17th  parallel, 
but  also  severely  di\'ided  by  religious  be- 
lief. There  has  been  an  absence  of  a  great 
national  leader  and,  at  times,  an  absence 
of  any  powerful  political  philosophy. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  some 
of  the  criticism  and  comments  about  the 
present  campaign  are  of  questionable 
value  and  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
exaggerating  the  problems  involved. 

But  aside  from  all  of  this,  the  point  I 
seek  to  develop  is  that  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  President's  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission of  distinguished  Americans  to  go 
to  Vietnam  to  observe  the  campaign  and 
the  election  can  only  serve  to  confuse 
rather  than  to  clarify  an  already  con- 
fused situation. 

First  of  all,  if  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  observing  Commission  is  to  satisfy 
critics  in  foreign  countries,  the  mission 
will  be  inevitably  doomed  to  failure.  No 
foreign  government  or  foreign  press  is 
going  to  put  any  stock  In  anything  favor- 
able the  Commission  might  have  to  say 
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about  the  elections;  for,  unfortunately, 
the  general  view  is  that  the  United  States 
Is  now  controlling  the  elections,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  simply  sending 
another  team  of  Americans,  regardless 
of  how  distinguished  may  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Commission,  will  satisfy  no  one 
and  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  say  the  Americans 
are  controlling  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  thus  it  seems  obvious 
that  President  Johnson  is  sending  this 
Commission  to  Vietnam  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  attempting  to  satisfy  critics 
of  his  policy  in  Vietnam  here  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  forced  to  this  con- 
clusion for  the  very  simple  and  basic 
reason  that  sending  such  a  Commission 
to  Vietnam  at  this  late  time  can  accom- 
plish absolutely  nothing  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  campaign  and  the 
election  will  have  been  fair  and  open. 

The  Commission  will  spend  only  a  few 
days  in  South  Vietnam.  The  members 
neither  speak  nor  understand  nor  read 
the  Vietnamese  language.  The  Commis- 
sion cannot  have  any  detailed  familiar- 
ity with  the  country  or,  in  fact,  the  issues 
of  the  campaign.  The  Commission,  of 
necessity,  will  rely  upon  the  Ky  govern- 
ment and  the  American  mission  for  guid- 
ance as  to  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  what 
to  hear,  and  what  to  do. 

In  short,  the  Commission  will  not  be 
able  to  really  judge  whether  or  not  the 
elections  have  been  conducted  fairly  by 
any  reasonable  standard. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  accomplish  anything  con- 
structive it  can  do  considerable  harm. 
Given  the  abruptness  of  the  Commis- 
sion's formation  and  visit,  their  presence 
and  their  activities  can  only  serve  to 
irritate  the  Vietnamese  and  again,  to  re- 
peat, to  strengthen  the  argument  of  all 
those  who  say  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is,  in  fact,  controlling  the  Viet- 
namese elections.  It  can  only  serve  to 
further  promote  the  natural  concern  the 
Vietnamese  and  others  hi.  /e  about 
American  domination  and  influence  in 
their  Internal  affairs. 

No  one  would  argue  that  we  should 
not  do  what  we  can  to  assure  a  free  and 
honest  election  there.  I  have  recited  the 
problems  and  conditions  under  which 
this  election  will  be  held.  But,  as  I  have 
argued  above,  this  Commission  cannot 
make  any  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  note  that  on 
August  11  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  majority  whip  [Mr. 
Long]  placed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
wherein  a  very  thoughtful  and  kind  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  observe  the  electoral  proc- 
esses. I  note  with  great  satisfaction  and 
approval  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  respectfully  rejected  this  invita- 
tion on  the  very  proper  basis  that  the 
election  in  South  Vietnam  was  the  con- 
cern of  the  Vietnamese  and  not  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  in  no  way  criticizing 
those  individuals  who  have  accepted 
service  on  this  Commission.  They  are  all 


honorable  and  decent  men  whose  sense 
of  public  service  commands  them  to  ac- 
cept this  or  any  invitation  or  request 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  this,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  it  is  my  judgment  the  President  has 
appointed  this  Commission  for  purely  po- 
litical reasons  and  that  he  expects  only 
political  benefits  from  it,  for  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  contribution  the  Com- 
mission can  make  to  the  Vietnam  cam- 
paign and  elections  is  virtually  nil. 

It  has  been  charged  that  we  have 
Americanized  the  war;  it  has  been 
charged  that  we  have  Americanized  the 
pacification  program — it  will  now  be  said 
that  we  have  Americanized  the  Vietnam 
election. 


SPECTACULAR  INCREASE  IN  NUM- 
BER OF  PARDONS  AND  COMMUTA- 
TIONS BY  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  during  recent  years  much 
criticism  has  been  expressed  over  the 
lenient  attitude  of  our  Federal  courts  in 
dealing  with  criminals.  Today  I  wish  to 
discuss  a  form  of  this  leniency  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  laxity  on  the 
part  of  our  courts,  but  rather  to  the  new 
attitude  of  the  administration  in  opening 
the  prison  doors  through  accelerated  ap- 
proval of  pardons  and  sentence  com- 
mutations. 

No  doubt  some  of  these  pardons  and 
commutations  can  be  fully  justified; 
however,  a  question  may  well  be  asked 
as  to  why  there  is  such  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  now  being 
granted  by  the  "Great  Society." 

For  example,  during  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  a  total  of 
999  pardons  were  granted,  or  an  average 
of  125  per  year;  and  during  this  same 
8-year  period,  a  total  of  44  sentence  com- 
mutations were  approved,  or  an  average 
of  5.5. 

Under  the  3  years  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, 1961  through  1963,  the 
number  of  pardons  granted  was  525,  or 
an  average  of  175  per  year,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  number  of  sentence 
commutations  totaled  76,  an  average  of 
25  per  year. 

But  under  the  Johnson  administration 
there  has  been  a  spectacular  increase  in 
the  number  of  pardons  and  commuta- 
tions. During  the  4-year  period,  1964 
1967,  there  h&s  been  a  total  of  1,097  par- 
dons granted,  or  an  average  of  274  per 
year.  This  is  more  than  double  the  level 
of  pardons  granted  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

During  the  same  4-year  period,  1964- 
67,  there  were  256  commutations  of  sen- 
tences, or  an  average  of  64  per  year, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  5.5 
per  year  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  25  per  year  during  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Dm-ing  the  last  4  years  of  the  Truman 
administration,  1949  through  1952.  there 
was  a  total  of  45  commutations  of  sen- 
tences, or  an  average  of  11  per  year,  and 
a  4-year  total  of  961  pardons. 

During  the  past  4  years,  commutations 
of  sentences  have  more  than  doubled  the 
rate  during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, they  are  nearly  12  times  the  rate 


during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
and  nearly  six  times  the  rate  during  the 
Trimian  administration. 

Pardons  granted  under  the  Johnson 
administration  are  nearly  50  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  under  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  more  than  twice  the 
rate  under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tabulation  of  the  pardons  and 
sentence  conimutations  for  each  of  the 
years  1949  tnrough  1967  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  chart  includes  the  last 
4  years  of  the  Truman  administration, 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, the  3  years  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  the  4  years,  1963 
through  1967,  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Pardons 

Sentence 

Fiscal  year 

granted 

commutations 

1949. 

178 

17 

1950 

401 

13 

1951 

190 

9 

1952. 

Total 

192 

6 

961 

45 

Average 

240 

11 

1951 

97 

7 

1954 

55 

7 

1955 

59 

4 

llSfi 

192 
232 

9 

1957 

4 

1958 

98 

6 

1959 

117 

2 

1960. 

Total 

149 

5 

999 

44 

Average 

125 

5h 

1961 

226 

18 

196? 

166 

13 

1963. 

Total . 

13J 

45 

525 

76 

Average 

175 

25 

1%4 

316 

72 

1965 

195 

80 

1966 

364 

81 

1967. 

222 

23 

Total  . 

1.097 

256 

Average 

274 

64 

Mr.  WIILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  story.  In  addition  to  open- 
ing the  prison  doors  under  this  Great 
Society,  criminals,  while  serving  their 
prison  terms,  are  now  being  allowed  to 
establish  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits,  social  security  benefits,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  increases  in 
civil  service  retirement  benefits — all  as 
a  result  of  work  performed  while  serving 
a  prison  sentence. 

In  1954,  Congress  enacted  a  law  which 
prohibited  any  Government  employee 
from  drawing  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  if  that  employee  was  convicted 
of  having  accepted  bribes  or  embezzling 
Government  money  while  holding  public 
office.  With  strong  administration  sup- 
port, this  law  was  repealed  on  September 
12,  1961.  Now  a  Government  official  who 
is  convicted  of  embezzling  Government 
funds  or  who  is  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  for  decisions  made  in  connection 
with  his  official  duties  as  a  Government 
employee,  can,  after  serving  his  prison 
sentence,  retire  with  full  retirement 
benefits.  In  fact,  imder  the  latter  ruling, 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  can  even 
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have  some  of  his  time  while  serving  in 
prison  counted  toward  increasing  those 
retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  coddling  these  criminals  and  re- 
member that  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  as  innocent  victims  of  these 
crimes,  and  millions  of  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers who  should  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  What  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate?  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Au- 
gust 25,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  24, 1967: 

In  the   Army 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  be  colonel 

Hall,  Robert  E.,  031747. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284. 
3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Friedman,  Richard  J.  (MSC),  OP105954. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 
To  be  major 

Downer,  Robert  G.,  01919490. 
To  be  captains 

Accoustl,  Kenneth  W.,  04030788. 

Albritton,  Herbert  H.,  05330929. 

Barrett,  Thomas  E.,  05305210. 

Becraft,  Franklin  L.,  05210014. 

Booth,  Benny  L.,  04077764. 

Clark,  Bernard  J..  057007.59. 

Daniels,  Harry  V.,  Jr.,  04074676. 

Dillon,  William  F.,  Jr.,  04064795. 

Estep,  Ronald  C,  05301959. 

Pouratt,  Enos  J.,  Jr.,  05200633. 

Griffith,  James  E.,  04049747. 

Hasson,  Ross  D.,  05306258. 

Howard,  Ronald  D.,  05001071. 

Jones.  Aaron  M.,  04075320. 

King,  George  L.,  05309419. 


Kite,  Paul  L.,  05301878. 
LeVesque,  Victorian  C,  04076606. 
Madden,  WUllam  F.,  04022018. 
ODell,  Charles  H.,  05308351. 
Padula,  John  F.,  Jr.,  02316951. 
Raunam,  George  J.,  05405210. 
Ray,  Gerald  C,  069548. 
Skidmore,  David  D.,  05310681. 
Stewart,  John  O.,  04061417. 
Thomas,  Golden  L.,  05208505. 
Watson,  Roger  L.,  05402969. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Adams,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  05317015. 
Allan,  William  D.,  05014493. 
Andrews,  John  W.,  05209277. 
Baker,  Mark  A.,  05512057. 
Baker,  Richard  C,  05707000. 
Baron.  David  V.,  05532276. 
Baxter,  Boyd  R.,  05515683. 
Bennis.  John  M..  05009019. 
Biege,  Richard  A.,  05221432. 
Breese,  William  E.,  Jr.,  05312102. 
Brown,  Jesse  E.,  02313411. 
Byard,  Danny  R.,  05318467. 
Cabrinha,  Joseph  W.,  05705723. 
Case,  James  W.,  05409975. 
Christensen,  David  D.,  05709947. 
Clark,  Marion  F.,  n,  05319526. 
Clearwater,  Robert  M..  05210654. 
Coppens,  John  P.,  05516494. 
Cox,  Jimmy  D.,  05415548. 
Crissman,  Robert  S.,  05517543. 
Culp,  Sidney  T.,  05415829. 
Cummlngs,  Francis  J.,  05016914. 
Cunneen,  Dennis  M.,  05530989. 
Davis,  John  F.,  05309600. 
Denton,  Jesee  H.,  02294078. 
DiLizio,  Stephen,  05222687. 
Pindeisen,  Edgar  J.,  O541530o. 
Firestone,  Dennis  E.,  05532263. 
Forys,  Conrad  W.,  05410683. 
Fuller,  Edwin  A.,  05018292. 
Garnett,  Bruce  M.,  05221201. 
Gilbert.  Jack  D.,  05515758. 
Gregg,  Wendell  H.,  05406401. 
Haertle,  William  R.,  05700047. 
Hardman,  Williard  M.,  Jr.,  0521644S. 
Henchell,  Frederick  G.,  05705856. 
Herrick,  Thomas  H..  05517599. 
Hill,  Ralph  L..  05219198. 
Hipp,  Gerald  T.,  05214875. 
Isbe'l,  Ernest  L..  05310895. 
Johns,  Sidney  M..  05709868. 
Junkins,  Arthur  L.,  05531422. 
Keough,  Francis  P..  05012119. 
Koors.  Glenn  J.  P.,  05015620. 
Langlej',  Dennis  S.,  05010084. 
Lewis,  Bernard  I..  05007663. 
Mabry.  Joseph  M.,  05317322. 
Makowski,  Kenneth  R..  05412493. 
McDonald,  James  R.,  05216561. 
Mcllwain,  Charles  P..  02296805. 
Medlev.  Larry  J.,  05530759. 
Miller!  Richard  G.,  05708080. 
Mlsner.   Dale  A.,  05534332. 
Morris,  William  L.,  05321688. 
Mvrick,  Reed  J.,  05211840. 
Nail.  William  N.,  05314090. 
Newton,  Anthony  H.,  05315134. 
Ohta,  Thomas  K.,  05516184. 
Pedersen,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  02303788. 
Peetz,  Robert  G.,  05214161. 
Poch,  Todd  H.  R.,  05511923. 
Polterock.  Martin  S.,  05517376. 
Potter,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  05312334. 
Powell,  Robert  B..  05223949. 
Price,  James  F.,  05515117. 
Prokopowicz,  John  H.,  05321999. 
Quattromani,  Anthony  F.,  Jr.,  05217025. 
Reed,  Walter  R.,  05517427. 
Ritenour.  Thomas  J.,  02306733. 
Robbins,  Bryan  L.,  05320751. 
Roper,  Emil  M.,  05707028. 
Rosensteel,  Grant  L..  Jr.,  05220260. 
Shoemaker,  George  G.,  05706022. 
Smith,  Charles  F.,  05218537. 
Smith,  Doyle  E,,  05411880. 
Smith,  Richard  G.,  05415475. 
Stewart,  Donald  P.,  05218216. 
Trombley,  Thomas  H.,  05309970. 


Terrell,  Richard  H.,  05415962. 
Warman,  Cletls  M„  05414928. 
Watklns,  George  H.,  05321725. 
Weems,  Kelly  G.,  Jr..  02318174. 
Weiss,  Robert  M.,  05011477. 
White,  Francis  J..  Jr.,  05227124. 
Wilev,  David  D.,  05708371. 
Wynn,  David  F.,  05217817. 

To  be  second  licutcnant$ 
Antoine,    Lawrence    V..   05536701. 
Barber,  George  L..  Ill,  02312968. 
Bp.rbera,  Michael  H.,  05536796. 
Bayliss,  William  A.,  ,Tr.,  05326358. 
Berry,  Page  E.,  O523022G. 
Bridges,  F.ranklin  G..  05536308. 
Childress.  WiUiam  W..  05418593. 
Collum,  Charles  E.,  05412716. 
Conrad.  Carlton  J.,  05331581. 
Daniel.  Jack  L.,  Jr..  05233490. 
Daniele.  Tliomas  N.,  05533821. 
Deal.  Clifford  L.,  Jr.,  05241124. 
Dooley,  Patrick  G.,  05534918. 
Ferrea,  Albert  J..  02323097. 
Foreman,  Richard  N.,  05024041. 
Greenhouse,   Aloysius.  05417906. 
Grr.ner,  Kenneth' A..  05-4 18297. 
Hall.  Duane  F..  05417978. 
Hanna,  Hugh  H.,  05419104. 
Hartman.  Robert  S.,  05709141. 
Hcefncr.  Rodney  R..  05224661. 
Holland,  James  G.,  III.  05326416. 
Holp.  John  D.,  05424817. 
Hupp.  C.Trl  F.,  05324582. 
Ho'.vcU.  Larry  T..  05323908. 
irby.  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  05328187. 
Jacobsoii.  Warner  C.  05710504. 
Jo:-.nson,  Carleton  T..  05418029. 
Klmc.  David  A..  05224773. 
KuUman,  Stanley  G..  Jr..  05334424. 
Liirson,  David  L.,  05711234. 
Ledoux,  Laurie  E.,  05421506. 
Llndtwed.  Charles  R..  05534974. 
Lowe,  Karl  H..  05325122. 
Mans.  Wilham  A..  05711172. 
Marek,  Paul  M..  05417143. 
McDole,  Kenneth  L..  03118307. 
Menist.  Robert  L..  05710822. 
Millard.  George  A.,  02313577. 
Miller,  Donald  E.,  05328075. 
Mitcham.  Eugene  L..  Ill,  05419806. 
Modrall.  Nelson  E.,  05531380. 
OConnell.  John  J..  Jr..  05228751. 
Orenstein.  Leo  R.,  02322944. 
Perkins,  Gary  W.,  05225415. 
Riloy,  Larry  H..  05420079. 
Sr-nford.  Gaylord  B.,  0571 1268. 
Taylor,  Harry  O.,  0532G989. 
Torbert.  Ronald  D..  05326500. 
Trout.  Marvin  D..  02319444. 
Tupa,  George  L.,  05326658. 
Webb.  Myrt  W.,  Jr.,  05713021. 
Welch,  Douglas  M..  05418436. 
Williams,  George  F..  Jr..  05418925. 
Williams.  Herbert  D.,  Ill,  05331692. 
Wilson,  Albertis  C,  05325359. 

The  following-named  peisons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  end  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284.  3285,  3286,  3287. 
3288.  3289.  3290,  3291.  3292,  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  caplains.  Army  Medical  SpccMlist 
Corps 

Ben,  Raymond  F..  MM2298861. 
Cover,  Joseph  D..  MJ2293607. 
Meier,  Theodocia  E..  R2298077. 

To  be  captains,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ki'.rwoski,  Richard  J.,  MN2290214. 
Lutz,  John  M.,  MN902a80. 
Matthews.  Charles  D.,  MN902840. 
Soltys,  Anthony  W..  MN2297555. 
Youngman,  Clifford  P..  MN2291596. 

To  be  caplai7is.  Dental  Corps 
Goldberg,  Joel  R..  05227429. 
Mattia,  Michael  N.,  05239683. 
Pagan.  William  J..  05826457. 
Rigdon,  Walter  F..  03169168. 
Stison,  Morris  A.,  05540553. 
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White,  John  C,  04073636. 
Zlesmer,  Dale  W..  05224185. 

To  be  captains,  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps 

Davies.  David  C.  02304981. 
Miranda,  Ralph  G.,  05404366. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
BeU.  Michael  J.,  02315644. 
Bruclcman,  Joseph  A.,  05518406. 
Claypool,  Robert  G.,  05540204. 
DlMarco,  Joseph  C,  05233795. 
Pagarason,  Lawrence  A.,  O5501384. 
Grosshans,  James  T.,  05223982. 
Hammond.  James  B.,  02239750. 
Lowell,  George  G.,  02325440. 
Maurer,  David  A.,  02316985. 
McDonald,  Edward  G.,  02309359. 
Montesco,  Seymour  I.,  05239688. 
Naeve,  Michael  P.,  02316870. 
Qulnn.  Leon  J.,  05525631. 
Schneider,  Edward  M..  05712635. 
Vanchlere,  Charles  M.,  02316981. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
El-BeherU  Mahmoud  S.,  MM2308621. 
Moore,  John  W.,  B4J2312786. 
Shannon.  Phillip  D..  MJ2305210. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Brovra,  Irvin  L..  MN5711818. 
Burke,  Carole  A..  N23 18990. 
Chaney,  Kenneth  R.,  MN5712811. 
Dunphy,  William  J..  MN2311330. 
Freeman.  William  E.,  MN2313o42. 
Froat.  Edward  F..  MN5241530. 
Learmann,  Paul  C.  MN2324660. 
Loehrer.  Edward  O.,  MN2305C63. 
Oswald,  George  E.,  MN5520368. 
Urban,  Donald  D.,  MN2317510. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental  Corps 

Brady.  Robert  E..  05024589. 
Duet,  William  J..  05408769. 
Hays.  Granvtl  L.,  05540628. 

To  be  first   lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Kaplan,  Harvey  W.,  05014127. 

To   be  first   lieutenants.   Medical   Corps 

Alden.  Errol  B..  05232624. 
Aussem,  John  W. 
Baker,  John  Q..  02321889. 
Blount.  Richard  B.,  05319860. 
Buratto.  Gregory  J.,  05707393. 
Burdick.  George  E.,  02316837. 
Clark,  Thomas  H.,  052 19735. 
Coleman,  Wayne  L.,  02321341. 
Cox.  Jack  A..  05707788. 
Eshleman,  John  D..  02325421. 
Giberson,  Eric  S.,  02321656. 
Glass,  Billy  L.,  02325763. 
Graham,  Jeffery  J.,  05228977. 
Haynes.  James  L.,  02325425. 
Hubbard,  Robert  B.,  02321237. 
Jenls.  Edwin  H.,  02321339. 
Johnson,  Darlel  L.,  02326292. 
Kelly,  Leonard  W.,  Jr..  02325426. 
Kitchlngs.  Olen  K,  HI.  02325429. 
Lauring,  Lewis  M.,  02316822. 
Lewis.  Robert  E.,  02321189. 
Maher,  Paul  J.,  02325798. 
Marcus.  Robert  D.,  05417515. 
Messersmith.  John  K..  02325800. 
Rogers.  Philip  W.,  05412635. 
Steudel,  Wolfgang  T.,  02326299. 
Stutz.  Prledrlch  H..  02321370. 
Susac,  John  O.,  02320743. 
Turner,  Clifford  J.,  02320817. 
Usher,  Bruce  W..  05316770. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Brothers.  Chauncy  P..  Jr.,  02305730. 
Bulla,  BUI  P..  06531479. 
Hart.  John  S.,  02317547. 
Hassell.  William  B.,  02311853. 
Hermanutz.  Robert  J..  05532320. 
Inman.  Roy  N..  05514212. 
Klnlon,  Ronald  C.  03111361. 
Maxwell.  Clyde  E..  Jr..  03317540. 
Miller,  John  T.,  Jr.,  03317591. 


I     Nolan.  Kenneth  J..  02306565. 
Sutton.  William  L.,  02315660. 
Wade,  Douglas  E.,  05216324. 
Zucker,  Michael  D.,  O6001474. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VHertnary  Corps 
Kerr,  Willlnm  K..  02317306. 
Watson,  WUliam  T.,  05319880. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Schwartz,  Helen  R.,  L2310024. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

Ingeman,  Peter  L..  MJ2a20962. 
To  he  second  lieutenants.  Army  Surse  Corps 

Boone.  Charles  A.,  MN2324006. 

Bordns.  Carl,  MN5251514. 

Creel.  Kenneth  E.,  MN2320027. 

Sapolls,  Richnjd  J..  MN5233538. 

Smith,  .Man  P.,  MN5330275. 

To  be  second  lieutenants. 
Medical  Scvice  Cojps 

Bauer.  Robert  S  .  02320466. 

Moody.  Herschell  L  .  05327582. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  2106.  328"  3284,  3286.  3287. 
3268  and  3290; 

Chase.  Robert  E. 

Goldammer.  Robert  M. 

Markliam,  Sel^T^  L. 

Miles.  Otha  G. 

Murphy.  Robert  F. 

OFarrell.  Michael  S  ,  05421025. 

Reamey,  Herbert  K.,  III. 

Th2  following-n.imed  disti.aguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  for  appKjint- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
State's  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sectiois  2106,  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286. 
3287.  and  3288: 


Siddons,  James  G. 
Slayton,  Barney  F. 
Sloniker,  Michael  E. 
Smith,  Danny  W. 
Smith,  Edmond  E. 
Statler,  Wayne  A. 
SulUyan,  Norman  C. 
Sweeney,  Michael  S. 
Terry,  Dale  R. 
Thibedeau,  Robert  J. 


Austin.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
B.aade.  Clifford  K. 
Baldwin.  Cliarles  L. 
Bauer,  Michael  W. 
Beer,  J..n  D. 
Bordelon.  Leon.  Ill 
Bores.  David  R. 
Brady,  Ronald  L. 
Brown.  George  P. 
Bushey.  William  R. 
Carutliers.  Robert  o. 
Coats,  Lee  R. 
Conrad.  Ri;ssell  V.,  Jr. 
Cupp,  Lloyd  G.,  Jr. 
DePriest,  John  V. 
Dixon,  Gurney  L. 
Dodson.  James  E. 
Dolan.  John  F. 
Downing,  John  T. 
Dubroff.  Jack  B. 
Eckert.  Frederick  J. 
Egan.  Francis  K 
EichUng.  Robert  E.,  Jr 
E^•ans.  James  H. 
Fahey.  Thomas  K. 
Faneile,  Donald  D. 
Faught,  Samuel  C. 
Fletcher.  James  M. 
Fu-TV.  Eugene  A. 
Garozzo.  Louis  F. 
Giddings,  Clyde  A. 
Gomez,  Jesus 
Gregery,  Byron  J. 
Grimes.  Richard  P. 
Hammond,  Thomas  C 
H.awthorne,  James  S 
Hejna.  Donald  J. 
Hill.  Gerald  L. 
Hill   Joe  L. 
Hills.  Shaun  C. 
Hostetler,  Harold  R., 

Jr. 
House.  Randolph  W, 
Joles,  Frederick  D. 
Jupe,  Robert  L. 


Kardash,  WUliam  E.. 

Jr. 
Keller,  Tommy  A. 
Kelly,  Ronald  L. 
Kerschen,  Arthur  H., 

Jr. 
Kelly,  Robert  J. 
Kocpnick,  Donald 

J,  M. 
LaGree.  Brooks  J.,  Jr. 
Lieteau.  James  N. 
Mahlum.  Loyd  D. 
Massey,  Felix  M.,  Ill 
Mastrangelo.  Michael 

A. 
Matert.  Steven  T. 
McBride,  Patrick  H. 
McDevitt,  Paul  J. 
McKenna,  Kevin  J. 
McMUlan.  John  C. 
McPhee,  James  J. 
Menzies,  Gary  W. 
Miller.  Victor  E. 
Mitchell.  David  H. 
Morrison.  Frank  R..  Jr. 
Moylan,  Roger  E. 
Mugge,  Paul  C. 
Murphy,  Daniel  E. 
Nelson,  Harry  A. 
Niemira,  James  M. 
Oebbecke,  Joseph  C. 
Overly,  Orbie  R. 
Paczowski.  Alan  R. 
Pharr,  Owen  P..  Jr. 
■  Piatt,  Robert  N. 
Porter,  Roger  J. 
Pupf)el,  Dennis  D. 
Radzienda,  Leo  E. 
Redman,  Robert  A. 
Robbins,  Paul  L. 
Roberts,  Keith  L. 
Rowan,  John  E..  Jr. 
Sabine,  Henry  A.,  Ill 
Sabol,  Kenneth  A. 
Sever,  Robert  S. 


Thorn,  Perry  W. 
Thrash,  John  J. 
Wadsworth,  Grady  L. 
Wagstaff.  Hubert  T. 
Way,  Robert  E. 
Weber,  Richard  A. 
Whitehead,  James  A. 
Yarrison,  James  L. 
Zimmerman,  James  E. 
Zitnick,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  24,  1967: 

DEP.\r.TMENT  OF  THE  AlR  PORCE 

Townsend  Hoopes,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Upper  Great  L/.kes  Regional  Commission 

Harold  C.  Jordahl,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  lo  be 
alternate  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Upper 
Great    Lakes    Regional    Commission. 

Mississippi  Rivlr  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Roper,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  msmber  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1879 
(21  Stat.  37;  33  U.S.C.  G42). 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Marjorie  N.  Haislip,  Brownsboro. 
Hugh  M.  Bates,  Clanton. 
Oliver  G.  Bruner,  Port  Deposit. 
Elna  P.  WilUams.  Midland  City. 
James  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  Pine  Apple. 
Wylma  P.  Shaneyfelt,  Sipsey. 
William  W.  Wright,  University. 

ARKANSAS 

Russell  A.  Orr,  Ash  Flat. 
Hautie  L.  Huskey,  Blevins. 
Morris  G.  Harrison,  Forrest  City. 
Emma  L.  Wlsenhunt.  Norphlet. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ronald  G.  Telford,  Burney. 
Noelio  M.  Changala.  El  Toro. 
John  W.  Bl\un,  Jr..  Maywood. 
James  W.  Segale,  Moccasin. 
Charles  R.  Harper,  Napa. 
Letitia  S.  Campbell,  San  Quentla. 

COLORADO 

Forrest  F.  Frasler,  Gunnison. 
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Wyman  Coarsey,  Cortez. 
James  W.  Anderson,  Hialeah. 
Thomas  G.  Moon,  Sr.,  Ovledo. 
James  B.  Ball,  Quincy. 

GEORGIA 

Charles  E.  Cowart,  Bronwood. 
William  R.  Mathews,  Columbus. 
John  P.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Juliette. 
Frances  C.  Clayton,  Waco. 

ILLINOIS 

Bobby  J.  Horner,  Armington. 
Alice  B.  Duax,  Ashkum. 
Norma  M.  Muggier,  McConnell. 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Rochelle. 
Virgil  J.  Gebhart,  Troy. 

INDIANA 

James  E.  Jones,  BargersvUle. 
Loyd  C.  Browning,  Madison. 
Max  M.  Dyer,  Rossville. 

IOWA 

Loren  B.  Ledford,  Buffalo. 
Benjamin  R.  McDaniel,  Davis  City. 
John  W.  Rogers,  Hancock. 
Wayne  R.  Stall,  Johnston. 
Erwin  C.  Behr,  Long  Grove. 

KANSAS 

Jack  A.  Kirby,  Easton. 

Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr.,  Great  Bend. 

Helen  M.  Frye,  Haddam. 

Gary  L.  MiUer,  Norcattir. 


KENTUCKY 

Georgia  C.  McCowan,  East  Bernstadt. 
Lorene  J.  Elkins,  Magnolia. 
Lucille  S.  Smith,  PlkevUle. 
Charles  H.  Walker,  Rumsey. 

LOUISIANA 

Russell  B.  Crum,  Monterey. 

MAINE 

Ronald  W.  Bradbury,  Aurora. 
Clyde  A.  Richards,  Dexter. 
Richard  A.  Agathos,  Lisbon  Palls. 
Gilbert  W.  Bishop,  Norridgewock. 
Jerald  A.  Paradis,  Scarborough. 
Barbara  L.  Morton,  South  Casco. 
Ruby  F.  Small,  South  Thomaston. 

MARYLAND 

Thomas  H.  Adams,  Bel  Air. 
Edward  F.  Mooney,  Lonaconing. 
Donald  P.  Carrlco,  MechanicsvUle. 
Edward  R.  Grimes.  SykesviUe. 
Mary  Ann  Massey,  Wye  Mills. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mildred  C.  Ainslie.  Marshfield  Mills. 
John  W.  Murphy,  Norwood. 
David  I.  Walsh,  West  Brookfleld. 
Richard  G.  Smith,  West  Upton. 

MICHIGAN 

Deanna  D.  Sellke,  Hawks. 
Margaret  E,  Pov.'ell,  Idlewild. 
Richard  C.  Michaels,  Ironwood. 
Howard  E.  Gladman,  Leland. 
Edward  G.  Schnepp,  Owendale. 
Leonard  A.  Yaroch.  Port  Austin. 
Lawrence  A,  Frith,  Vermont\ille. 
Elwood  J.  Grubb,  Wixom. 

MINNESOTA 

Roger  D.  Miller,  Belview. 
Stephen  M.  Hecimovich,  Buhl. 
Gerald  A.  Schuldt.  Clear  Lake. 
Marlowe  J.  Moehnke.  Eyota. 
Elfred  M.  Williams,  Staples. 
Laddie  D.  Forst.  Jr.,  Strathcona. 
Sylvester  G.  Vogel,  Victoria. 

MISSOURI 

Earl  A.  Bollinger,  Fredericktown. 
Denton  C.  Kelp,  Holt. 

NEBr.ASKA 

Howard  L,  Spoencmaii.  Lewcllen. 
Duane  L.  Whltaker,  Minatare, 
Richard  D.  Daniels,  Scottsbluff. 
Charles  E.  Landholm.  Uehllng. 

KLW    H.'.MPSHIRE 

Theodore  H.  Moe.  Jr.,  East  Swanzey. 
Stanford  R.  Johnson,  Groveton. 
Elmer  J.  Dickey,  Lanc.ster. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Francis  S.  Yuresko,  Hibernia. 
John  P.  Granato,  Jr.,  Madison. 
Joseph  F.  Grastara.  Oradell. 
Sarah  S.  Goldberg,  Roosevelt. 
M.  Stuart  Atwood  III,  Stone  Harbor, 

NEW    MEXICO 

Harry  I.  Martin.  Lake  Arthur. 

NEW    YORK 

Daniel  J.  Healy,  Bay  Shore. 
James  Hollenbeck,  Jr.,  Candor. 
Jack  H.  Hudson.  Shushan. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Wade  M.  Hobson.  East  Bend. 
Dorothy  A.  Blanchard,  Hobbsville. 
Poster  G.  Rodgers,  Stantonsburg. 
Leslie  B.  White,  Woodland. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Alden  A.  Lieberg,  Arvilla. 
John  C.  Dulmage,  Leeds. 
Blaine  G.  Meier,  Riverdale. 

OHIO 

Jack  E.  Zinkon,  Baltic. 
Harold  G.  Rearlck,  Gibsonburg. 
Fredric  E.  Merriman,  Hartford. 
Samuel  J.  Mitchell.  Philo. 
Howard   S.  Foust.  Plain  City. 


George  P.  PlUman,  Port  Washington. 
Jesse  P.  McGrady,  Jr.,  Rockbridge. 


OKIAHOMA 

Eldrla  L.  Johnson,  Boley. 
William  S.  Conaway,  Valliant. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur  L.  Blumer,  Allison  Park. 

Jeanette  R.  St.  Clair,  Blairs  MIU, 

Arthur  D.  Cummlngs,  Gallery. 

Stewart  H.  Eberly,  Fleetwood. 

Myrtle  R.  McGulrk,  Glen  Mills. 

Earle  P.  Hoffman,  Gratz. 

Lloyd  M.  Rowe,  Jr.,  Greencastle. 

Henry  A.  Golavich,  Harwick. 

Ellis  E.  Miller.  Hegins. 

John  J.  Miller.  Huntingdon  Valley. 

J.iiehael  L,  Vongrey,  Jr,,  Kittannlng. 

Mildred  A,  Cleary.  icoppel. 

Elwood  A.  Getz,  KresgeviUe. 

Katherine  A.  Pirlh,  Langeloth. 

Newell  A.  Blair,  Linesville. 

Harry  A.  Shlbley.  New  Milford. 

Charles  F.  Sutton,  Newtown. 

John  K.  Bufflngton,  Punxsutawney. 

Jay  F.  Kesner,  ShippenviUe. 

Jennie  S.  Workman,  Six  Mile  Run. 

Joseph  M.  Henry,  Union  City. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Luther  E.  Watkins,  Chappels. 
Jumes  C.  Parris.  Gaffney. 
Martha  S.  Griffin.  McBee. 
Windell  S.  Dunning,  Santee. 
Betty  A.  Austin.  Startex. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Ronald  D,  Wicks,  Carpenter. 

TENNESSEE 

FYewl  B.  Buffaloe.  Gates. 
Marshall  G.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Halls. 
Carl  W.  Smith,  Kenion. 
Lester  K.  Neese,  Paris. 

TEXAS 

Thomas  D.  Levisay,  Bangs. 
Robert  L.  Mosty,  Center  Point. 
Thomas  D.  Davis,  Haskell. 
Jenny  J.  Schooler,  Loop. 

VERMONT 

William  S.  Mace,  Ferrlsburg. 
James  N.  Kennedy,  Island  Pond. 
John  H.  Harris,  ProctorsvUle. 

VIRGINIA 

Marion  A.  Waldron,  Chesterfield. 
Barbara  C.  Hurst,  North  Tazewell. 
Garry  G.  Martin,  Rlpplemead. 
Charlotte  H.  Webb,  Weems. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert  M.  Egland,  Addy. 
Roy  A.  Betlach,  Spokane. 

WEST    VIRGI.N'IA 

Thaddeus  M.  Prltt,  Beverly. 
Nettle  B.  Spessard,  Glen  Jean. 
Edward  P.  Rlckard,  Letart. 
Ruth  E.  Foy,  Montcalm. 
Herman  V.  Walker.  Morgantown. 
James  W.  Spence,  Saint  Marys. 
Nick  P.  Markos,  Short  Creek. 
Francis  A.  Atkins,  Sutton. 

WISCONSIN 

Audrey  E.  Wlnsauer,  Boulder  Junction. 
Donna  E.  Spaeth,  Downsvllle. 

WYOMING 

James  H.  Puller,  Torrlngton. 


^■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiksday,  AKiisT  2i,  19G7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  Maury  AUin, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Mis- 
sissippi, offered  the  following  prayer: 


Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  of  these  things. 

Let  us  pray  for  aid  in  the  search  for 
truth,  and  in  truth  seek  God ; 

Let  us  pray  for  awareness  of  our  limi- 
tations and  weaknesses;  for  recognition 
of  our  mistakes  and  failures ; 

Let  us  pray  for  wisdom  as  well  as 
knowledge,  for  perception  and  under- 
standing ; 

Let  us  pray  for  faith  and  courage,  for 
strength  and  humility; 

Let  us  pray  for  justice  and  freedom: 

Let  us  pray  for  peace; 

Let  us  pray  for  vital  sharing  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not; 

Let  us  pray  for  those  who  suffer,  who- 
ever, wherever  they  be ; 

Let  us  pray  for  all  in  danger  due  to 
war  or  neglect ; 

I.ci  us  give  thanks  for  many  blessings 
undesei-ved : 

I  pray  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    o' 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H,R,  158,  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hou.^r-  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fo'  - 
lowing  title; 

H,R,  536.  An  c.cl  to  provide  that  :he  United 
States  shall  he'd  certain  Chllocco  Indii.n 
School  lands  at  Chllocco.  Okla,.  In  trust 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  $3,75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government, 

The  me.s.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

.S.281.   .\n  act   to   increa?e   tl 
real    property    wliich    mav    b<? 
America    Academy    in   Rome. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tiie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  16  • 
entitled  ".-^n  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  Str^tes  Code  in  order  to  in- 
crease tlie  rates  of  pension  payable  to 
certain  veterans  and  their  widows,  to 
provide  additional  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary  31,    1955,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senat.-'  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H,R.  678)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 


•  -nouin   of 
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propriated  to  paj  a  Judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chehalis  Tribes 
of  Indians  in  Claims  Commission  docki^ 
No.  237.  and  for  other  purposes." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jacksow.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Fanhin  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  282.  Axi  act  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Trlbea  of  Colvllle  In- 
diana located  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washln^fton,  and  for  other 
pvirposes; 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Fotindatlon:  and 

8. 1972.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  Tork 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  75,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NEDY  of  New  York.  It  seems  only  fair  at 
this  point  to  remind  the  Senator  that,  of 
the  three  principle  architects  of  our  for- 
eign policy — namely.  Secretary  Rusk, 
Secretary  McNamara,  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Katzenbach — that  two  of  them 
were  picked  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy— namely.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Secretary  Rusk — and  the  third  was 
picked  by  the  junior  Senator  himself, 
Mr.  Katzenbach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  offer  a  little 
advice  to  the  President,  perhaps  it  would 
ease  Senator  Kennedy's  pain  if  he  got 
rid  of  one  or  all  of  them. 


WASTE  IS  WASTE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
Dr.  Morgan  is  wanted  for  surgery,  but 
before  we  resume  the  job  of  cutting  up 
the  $3,158,000,000  foreign  aid  bill,  I 
would  like  to  take  1  minute  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  year  spent  about  $800  million 
more  than  that  just  for  little  purchases 
of  under  $10,000.  I  have  one  of  them  in 
my  pocket.  My  wife  would  call  this  a 
knob  on  her  gas  range,  but  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  calls  it  a  "handle,  spare, 
synchronizing."  It  is  made  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  sold  there  for  $1.62.  This  one 
was  bought  by  the  Government  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  for  $312.50.  In  the  past 
year,  in  three  separate  transactions  they 
ordered  130  of  them  at  a  total  cost  of 
$33,398.95.  They  should  have  paid — in- 
stead of  $33,000 — $210.60.  Everybody 
loves  to  cut  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  but 
that  is  not  where  most  of  the  waste  is. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN 
LIVING 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  H.R.  3155, 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  this  bill  been  reported 
out  of  committee  expeditiously,  it  could 
have  had  a  cooling  effect  on  what  has 
been  a  long,  hot  summer.  The  bill  would 
have  provided  the  people  of  the  Nation 
with  a  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Living,  to  study  in  depth  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  far-reaching  economic 
and  social  changes  which  have  so  pro- 
foundly affected  life  in  our  cities. 

H.R.  3155  directs  the  Commission  to 
study  trends  that  will  influence  the  fu- 
ture quality  and  character  of  urban  life 
and  to  recommend  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  areas  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation,  but  apparently  it  is  not 
receiving  the  attention  In  committee  it 
deserves.  I  urge  that  H.R.  3155  be  given 
immediate  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. The  need  for  such  legislation  is 
urgent. 


CRITICISM  OP  FOREIGN  POLICY  BY 
SENATOR  KENNEDY  OP  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  £ind  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Inter- 
ested to  hear  on  the  radio  and  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  certain  criticisms  of 
the  UJ3.  foreign  policy  by  Senator  K£n- 


AMENDING  TITLES  5,  14.  AND  37. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  CODIFY 
RECENT  LAW  AND  IMPROVE  THE 
CODE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  H.R.  5876 — 
an  act  to  amend  titles  5,  14,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  improve  the  code,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Pago  14.  strike  out  lines  3  to  13,  Inclusive. 

Page  14.  line  14,  strike  out  "(23)  (A)"  and 
Insert  "(22)". 

Page  15,  line  3.  strike  out  "(B) "  and  Insert 
"(23(". 

Page  50,  Uae  11,  strike  out  "(A)". 


Page  50,  line  13,  strike  out  "(B) "  and  Insert 
"(70)". 

Page  50,  line  15,  strike  out  "(70)"  and  in- 
sert "(71)". 

Page  51,  strike  out  Unes  3  to  6,  Inclusive. 
Page  52,  strike  out  lines  8  to  14,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"(P)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  (0)  by 
striking  out  the  words  'Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey'  and  inserting  "Environmental  Sci- 
ence Service  Administration'  In  place  there- 
of;". 

Page  55,  strike  out  lines  9,  10,  and  11,  and 
insert: 

"(76)  Section  8337(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  'within  the  purview  of 
wherever  they  appear  and  inserting  'In  which 
he  is  subject  to'  in  place  thereof." 

Page  70,  strike  out  lines  13  to  17,  Inclusive. 
Page  70,  after  line  17,  insert: 
"(98)  Section  902  is  amended — 
"(A)    by  striking  out  paragraph   (1)    (B) 
and  (C)   and  inserting  in  place  thereof: 

"'(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch;  and 

"  '(C)  any  and  all  parts  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  the 
courts  thereof;'; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ';  find'  in 
place  thereof;  and 

"(D)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (2)  : 

"  '(3)  "officer"  is  not  limited  by  section 
2104  of  this  title.'  " 

Page  70,  after  line  17,  insert: 
"(99)    Section   903(a)(5)    is   amended   by 
striking  out  'In  the  clvU  service  or  uniformed 
services'." 

Page  70,  after  line  17,  Insert: 
"(100)    Section    8113(b)    is    amended    by 
striking   out  'shall'   and   inserting   'may'   in 
place  thereof." 

Page  70,  strike  out  lines  23,  24,  and  25. 
Page  70,  after  line  25,  Insert: 
"Sec.   3.  Title    10,    United  States   Code,   Is 
amended  as  follows: 
"(1)  In  section  280,  strike  out  '6150,'. 
"(2)  Chapter  80  is  repealed.  In  the  analysis 
of  part  II  of  Subtitle  A,  strike  out  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  80. 

"(3)  In  section  1586(g)(2),  strike  out 
'compensation  schedule  for  the  Geneml 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,'  and  Insert  'General  Schedule  as 
prescribed  in  section  5104  of  title  5'  in  place 
thereof. 

"(4)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
2031.  strike  out  the  words  'nonconunissioned 
and  commissioned  officers'  wherever  they  ap- 
pear and  Insert  'officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers'  in  place  thereof. 

"(5)  In  the  analysis  of  chapter  559,  strike 
out  item  6112. 

"(6)  In  section  8851(a),  Insert  'whose 
name  Is  not  on  a  recommended  list  for  pro- 
motion to  the  reserve  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral' after  'In  the  reserve  grade  of  colonel"." 
Page  70,  after  line  25,  Insert: 
"Sec.  4.  Section  107(c)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '251 
and  252'  and  inserting  '402  and  403'  in  place 
thereof." 

Page  70,  after  Une  25,  Insert: 
"Sec.  5.  Title  37,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  section  415(d)  (3),  strike  out  'is'. 
"(2)  In  section  554(a),  strike  out  'when  It 
is  located  outside  the  United  States,  or  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii". 

"(3)  In  section  1007(b),  strike  out  the 
second  sentence." 
Page  70,  after  line  25,  Insert: 
"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
act  on  any  application  for  an  Exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificate  received  under  this 
section  from  any  person  who  was  discharged 
or  dismissed  imder  condittons  other  than 
honorable,   or  who  received  a  general  dis- 
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charge,  at  least  three  years  before  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  application. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  discharged 
or  dismissed  from  an  armed  force  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  consider  an  application  for,  and 
issue  to  that  person,  an  Exemplary  Rehabili- 
tation Certificate  dated  as  of  the  date  of  is- 
suance, if  it  is  established  to  his  satisfaction 
that  such  person  has  rehabilitated  himself, 
that  his  character  is  good,  and  that  his  con- 
duct, activities,  and  habits  since  he  was  so 
discharged  or  dismissed  have  been  exemplary 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but  not  less 
than  three  years.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  supply  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
copy  of  each  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificate which  Is  issued,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  place  it  in  the  military  person- 
nel record  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
certificate  is  issued. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
oral  and  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be 
used,  including — 

"(1)  a  notarized  statement  from  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  attest- 
ing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as  police 
and  court  records  are  concerned; 

"(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer, if  employed,  giving  the  employer's 
address,  and  attesting  to  the  applicant's 
general  reputation  and  employment  record; 

"(3)  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  five  persons,  attesting  that  they  have 
personally  known  him  for  at  least  three 
years  as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and 
exemplary  conduct,  and  the  extent  of  per- 
sonal contact  they  have  had  with  him;  and 

"(4)    such  Independent  investigations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make. 
Any  person  making  application  under  this 
section  may  appear  in  person  or  by  counsel 
before  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(d)  No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the 
United  States  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  those  relating  to  pensions,  compensation, 
hospitalization,  military  pay  and  allowances, 
education,  loan  guarantees,  retired  pay,  or 
other  benefits  based  on  military  service) 
shall  accrue  to  any  person  to  whom  an  Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation  Certificate  Is  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  unltss  he  would  be 
entitled  to  those  benefits  under  his  original 
discharge  or  dismissal. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  require 
that  the  national  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  established  under  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1933,  chapter  49,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  49  et  seq.),  accord  to  any  person  who 
has  been  discliarged  or  dismissed  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable  but  who 
has  been  issued  an  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certificate  special  counseling  and  Job  de- 
velopment assistance. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of 
each  year  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  by 
him  under  this  section  and  the  number  of 
Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificates  Issued. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  (1)  issue  regulations;  (2)  delegate  his 
authority;  (3)  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  making  such 
investigations  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable." 

Page  71,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  7." 

Page  71,  line  4,  strike  out  "(70)"  and  In- 
sert "(71)". 

Page  71,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  8." 

Page  72,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec  6."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  9." 

Page  72,  line  8,  strike  out  "1-5"  and  Insert 
"1-8". 

Page  72,  line  13,  strike  out  "1-6"  and 
insert  "1-8". 

Page  72,  Une  18,  strike  out  "1-5"  and  in- 
sert "1-8". 


Page  72.  line  22,  strike  out  "1^"  and  in- 
sert "1-8". 

Page  73,  line  13,  after  "(12) ,"  insert  "(22) ,". 

Page  73,  line  14,  strike  out  "and  (98) "  and 
Insert  "(«8),  (99),  and  (100)". 

Page  73,  line  18,  strllte  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  10." 

Page  74,  line  2,  strike  out  "6"  and  insert 
"9". 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendments) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
explain  to  the  House  the  changes  that 
were  made  and  whether  the  changes 
were  substantive  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  bill  passed  both 
Houses  unanimously. 

They  concern  the  classification  of  sal- 
aries of  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Practically  all  of  the  changes  are 
clerical  and  technical  in  nature  and  none 
of  them  are  substantive  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  may  pur- 
sue the  matter  further,  does  this  action 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCtjlloch]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  and 
other  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  does.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  including  the  gentle- 
men you  have  named:  namely,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codifica- 
tion of  the  Laws,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Ml'.  GROSS.  Does  this  provide  for 
any  additional  supergrades  or  upgrading 
of  any  employees? 

Mr  CELLER.  No,  the  amendments  do 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  of  the  amend- 
ments are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  PRESIDENT  AND  A  PARTY 
OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  tc  include  extraneoi  s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960's 
are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  And  I 
believe  history  will  judge  this  decade  as 
a  period  of  great  Democratic  leadership. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  period  for 
the  Nation.  But  under  the  leadership  of 
two  great  Democratic  Presidents  America 
has  reached  new  heights  of  economic  and 
social  progress. 

Our  people  enjoy  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  And  this  generation  of 
Americans — perhaps  more  than  any 
other — has  been  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  still  outside  the  main- 
stream of  our  national  life. 

President  Johnson's  record  as  a  Chief 
Executive  who  has  done  more  to  improv; 
the  Nation's  health  and  education,  the 
quality  of  its  urban  life  and  created  a 
new  commitment  to  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  critics 
notwithstanding,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  American  people  will  return 
to  office  a  President  and  a  party  that 
have  accomplished  so  much  of  lasting 
value  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
national  life. 

The  1960's  will  bring  10  consecutive 
Democratic  years  of  achievement.  For 
these  have  been  the  years  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


CONTINUING   APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Monday 
last,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  804)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  233] 

Anderson,  Giaimo  Pucinskl 

Tenn.  Goodling  Purcell 

A^lilry  Grceii,  Orcg.  Resnlck 

Ayres  Hawkins  Roudebush 

Bianton  Hollfieid  Saylor 

Diilskl  Holland  Thompson,  N.J. 

Erlcnborn  McEwen  Williams,  Miss. 

Fallon  MacGregor  WllUs 

Fisher  Mize 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  405  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  804 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June 
30,  1967  (Public  Law  90-38).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31,  1967" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •September  30, 
1967". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolution.  It  merely 
changes  the  date  from  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 30  so  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  continue  through  September. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  uninterrupted 
beyond  August  31.  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  with  the  details,  but  will  elab- 
orate my  remarks  to  some  extent  for 
general  information  purposes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  we  do 
not  pass  the  resolution  we  will  be  in 
complete  chaos  as  far  as  many  of  the 
operations  of  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
completed  the  vast  majority  of  its  ses- 
sion's work  in  the  House  A  number  of 
bills  are  now  pending  in  the  other  body, 
awaiting  action  there.  The  foreign  aid 
bill  which  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
consider  today  is  an  authorizing  bill, 
which  must  be  passed  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  bring  in  its  re- 
port; but  I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
far  as  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  concerned  we  are  as  near  up  to  date 
as  we  can  be  and  are  now  waiting  for  au- 
thorization bills  and  action  by  the  other 
body,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  is  the 
last  continuing  resolution  that  will  be 
necessary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  he  believes 
that  this  Congress  will  be  through  with 
its  business  and  adjourned  by  September 
30? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know.  I  doubt  it  very  seriously.  I  doubt 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  finish  our  work 
and  adjourn  by  that  time,  but  we  will 
certainly  have  completed  work  on  prac- 
tically all  of  the  appropriation  bills,  if 
we  can  get  the  bills  back  from  the  other 
body,  and  get  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions on  the  three  remaining  bills.  We 
have  passed  in  the  House  all  but  three  of 


the  fiscal  1968  bills.  We  are  waiting  for 
the  authorizations  on  those — foreign  as- 
sistance, military  construction,  and  the 
closing  supplemental  bill  with  such 
major  items  as  the  antipoverty  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  a  more  appropriate 
date  would  probably  be  about  November 
30.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  At  times  the  Congre.'^s 
moves  with  some  considerable  speed,  but 
we  are  not  moving  very  rapidly  now.  But 
I  would  hope,  as  the  cooler  weather  sets 
in.  that  we  would  possibly  start  moving 
with  a  more  sprightly  step  in  disposing 
of  our  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  that  hope,  but  again  I  .say 
that  around  here  we  live  in  hope,  and 
sometimes  think  we  will  die  in  despair. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am  a 
little  surprised.  With  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  we  will  go  through  this  rigmarole 
again  next  month  just  as  sure  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  are  standing  on  this 
floor  at  this  moment.  We  will  go  through 
this  again  in  September.  I  think  a  more 
realistic  date  would  be  about  November 
30  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  even  to 
December  30  as  a  forward  date. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  ought  to  have  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  that  by  September  30. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOW  I  hate  to  think,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  said,  that  we  will 
be  back  on  November  30  with  another 
continuing  resolution.  I  hope  we  can  fin- 
ish the  work  by  the  30th  of  September.  I 
am  sure  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  toward 
the  goal.  But  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
know,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  co- 
operation we  get  r'rom  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  and  from  our  own  commit- 
tees in  bringing  authorizing  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  only  want  to  comment 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
being  a  great  deal  more  reahstic.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  ad- 
journed or  recessed  its  hearings  on  the 
President's  proposals  to  inci-ease  taxes 
until  after  this  Labor  Day  recess.  One  of 
our  difficulties  in  our  hearings  is  trying 
to  get  information  from  the  administra- 
tion on  expenditures  as  well  as  on  appro- 
priations. So  from  a  more  realistic 
standpoint,  even  though  the  gentleman's 
comimttee,  which  does  work  hard,  meets 
its  date  of  September  30,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Congress  might  well  be  around 
here. 

SCOPE  OP  THE  CONTINtriNG  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted,  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  on  the  pending 
resolution : 

Briefly,  the  emphasis  In  the  resolution  Is 
on  the  continuation  of  existing  projects  and 
activities  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates, 
namely,  the  fiscal  year  1967  rate;  the  budget 
request  for  1968  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  either  House;  or  the  more  restric- 


tive amount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  resolution  Is 
to  keep  the  Government  functioning  on  a 
minimum  basis  until  funds  for  the  full  year 
are  supplied  In  the  regular  course  of  events. 

While  the  outside  date  In  this  second 
resolution  is  September  30,  It  is  just  that — 
an  outside  date.  Like  continuing  resolutions 
of  the  past.  It  ceases  to  apply  to  an  agency 
or  activity  concurrent  with  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  applicable  appropriation  bill 
In  which  provision  for  such  agency  or  ac- 
tivity Is  made.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  reso- 
lution constricts  as  each  regular  bill  Is  en- 
acted; and  It  becomes  wholly  inoperative 
after  the  last  approval. 

Under  this  resolution,  then,  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  would  have  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  by  September  30  If  a  hiatus  is  to 
be  avoided  or  further  action  obviated. 

As  with  previous  continuing  resolutions, 
this  one  does  not  in  any  way  augment  the 
appropriation  for  a  given  project  or  activity 
In  the  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
In  the  words  of  the  resolution  being  ex- 
tended: 

•■•  •  •  expenditures  therefrom  shall  be 
charged  to  the  applicable  appropriation  fund, 
or  authorization  whenever  a  bill  in  which 
such  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization Is  contained  Is  enacted  into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  resolution — as 
In  the  case  of  similar  resolutions  of  previous 
years — does  not  enumerate  specific  amounts 
that  may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  the 
countless  activities  of  government  during 
the  Interim  July-September  period,  the  con- 
trolling factor,  known  to  all  who  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
programs  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds.  Is 
that  whatever  is  used  during  this  Interim 
nust  be  t£.ken  out  of,  or  charged  against, 
whatevei-  amount  Is  finally  appropriated  in 
due  cou-se  for  the  whole  year. 

I'ELAYS  IN   APPROPRIATION   BILLS 

The  Committee's  original  reporting  plan, 
released  on  April  10,  was  to  bring  all  of  the 
regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal  1968  to  the 
House  during  the  period  March  20-June  30. 
The  last  one,  for  the  new  Department  vi 
Transportation,  was  scheduled  to  be  reported 
on  June  SO. 

The  first  9  bills  for  1968  were  reported  on 
schedule,  but  all  the  others  were,  or  still  are, 
either  wholly  or  in  significant  part  delayed 
for  lack  of  more  timely  enactment  of  a  num- 
ber of  related  annual  authorization  bills. 

The  Public  Works  appropriation  bill  In- 
cludes the  atomic  energy  budget,  and  w.\s 
held  awaiting  clearance  of  the  annual  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  new  Transportation  appropriation  bill 
Includes  the  Coast  Guard  budget,  for  which 
the  annual  authorization  routine  was  de- 
layed slightly. 

The  space  budget  (NASA)  was  left  out  of 
the  Independent  Offices — HUD  bill  earlier  In 
the  session  due  to  lack  of  an  underlying 
authorizatldn  which  cleared  only  on  Augvist 
8th,  and  to  expedite  the  matter,  a  separE.te 
NASA  appropriation  bill  was  just  recen';ly 
processed  In  the  House. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Military  Con- 
struction appropriation  bills  continue  to 
await  cUsposltlon  of  the  related  annual  au- 
thorization bills. 

There  will  also  be  the  usual  closing  sup- 
plemental bill  later  in  the  session. 

As  Members  know,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations cannot,  within  the  rules,  re- 
port appropriations  for  any  purpose  not  pre- 
viously authorized  by  separate  law.  Hearings 
are  completed  on  the  pending  bills.  The  Com- 
mittee hiis  been  at  a  virtual  standstill  for 
weeks. 

Following  Is  a  tabulation  comparing  the 
original  committee  reporting  schedule  with 
the  status  of  the  annual  bills  for  1968,  two  of 
which  remain  to  be  reported — not  counting 
the  customary  closing  supplemental  bill: 
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Bill  om.tted  provision  lor  saline  water  program  lor  lack  of  aulhoriiation  biil  (budget 

J13,482,000). 
Bill  omitted  NASA,  budget  {5,100,000,000,  plus  a  couple  of  small  items  due  to 

authorization  bill  delay. 
Bill  omitted  anti-poverty  program,  budget  $2,060,000,000,  and  10  or  a  dozen  olher 

programs,  budgets  totaling  some  $261,840,100,  due  to  lack  of  authorization  bil:i. 
Bill  omitted  Appaiachia  item,  budget  $33,000,000,  due  to  lack  of  authorization  bill. 

Bill  omitted  an  Appalachia  item,  budget  $3,000,090,  due  lo  lack  ol  authorization  bill. 

Delay,  ^w.-irting  AEG  authorization  bill,  budget  $?. 646, 100,000,  plus  4  small  iler^'., 
budgets  $15,385,000  nol  yet  authorized. 

Authorization  bill  for  Coast  Guard  (budfet  $107,014,000)  was  delayed  sliehtly 

Not  originally  scheduled  as  a  separate  bill.  Annual  authorization  bill  cleared  Con- 
grass  Aug.  8. 

Awailiiig  authorization  biH,  budget  $2,337,000,000. 

Awaiting  authorization  bill,  budget  $3,818,736,000. 


Note:  Supplemental  bill  lor  1963,  for  which  no  reporting  date  was  set,  i:  not  listed,  but  it  is  scheduljd  to  cicry.  in  sMilir; 
'he  antipoverty  program. 
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THE    APPROPEIATION    BUSINESS    OF    THE    SESSION 
•  *  *  •  * 

Bills  to  date 

The  House  has  considered,  at  this  session, 
14  general  appropriation  bills — 2  supple- 
mental bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  12 
regular  bills  relating  to  fiscal  1968. 

In  the  14  bUls  of  the  session,  the  House 
has  considered  budget  requests  for  appropri- 
atlcns  of  $138,574,509,837.  Against  that  ag- 
gregate, the  House  approved  appropriations 
totiillng  $134,585,569,839,  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  $3,988,939,998.  The  t<3tal  of  every  bill 
wae  less  than  the  corres.pondlng  budget  re- 
quest. Rel&tlvely  minor  further  reductions 
In  A  of  the  14  bills  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  were  made  on  the 
House  floor.  Involving  a  combined  floor  cut 
of  (|i29,618,118  from  the  reported  versions. 
Bills  for  fiscall067 

The  2  biUs  for  fiscal  1967  involved  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  of  $14,410,802,833. 
Thi:'  House  approved  $14,238,346,133,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $172,456,700.  The  major  portion  of  the 
total  approved  was  In  the  special  supplemen- 
tal for  Southeast  Asia  military  require- 
ments— $12,196,520,000. 

P'inal  budget  requests  for  appropriations 
cor.sidered  in  these  two  bills  totaled  $14,533,- 
474,652,  against  which  $14,394,451,417  was 
appropriated,  a  net  reduction,  overall,  of 
$139,023,235,  in  those  requests. 

Bills  for  fiscal  1968 

The  12  bills  for  fiscal  1968  thus  far  con- 
sidered In  the  House  Involved  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations  of  $124,163,707,004. 
The  House  approved  $120,347,223,706,  an 
overall  reduction  of  $3,816,483,298.  These 
sums  include  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969 
for  the  urban  renewal  and  urban  mass  transit 
programs  and  aid  to  airport  grants  (budgets, 
$1,355,000,000;  House  approved,  $990,000,000). 

Expenditure  Impact. — Of  course,  not  all  ol 
the  $3,816,000,000  House  reduction  to  date 
agfiinst  fiscal  1968  budget  appropriations  re- 
quests will  translate  Into  an  equal  reduction 
from  the  budget  estimate  of  expenditures 
(disbursements)  during  the  same  fiscal  year 
19(>8,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  the 
normal  pattern  of  events,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected, and  thus  not  estimated  that  any- 
where near  the  full  amounts  requested  for 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1968  would  actually 
also  be  paid  out  within  the  same  (fiscal  1968) 
year.  Carryover  unexpiended  balances  for  ex- 
penditure in  subsequent  years  are  a  normal 
thmg.  But  a  reduction  In  appropriation  Is 
nonetheless  a  reduction  In  proposed  spend- 
ing— in  either  the  same  year,  the  year  foUow- 
ini;  or  beyond. 

Participation  sales  authorizations. — While 


the  amounts  involved  do  not  enter  Into  the 
appropriation  or  spending  authority  totals. 
House  actions  In  certain  of  the  bills  on  the 
requests,  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Authorization  Act  of  1966,  for 
authority  to  Issue  participation  certificates 
against  pooled  loan  paper  do  directly  affect 
the  budgeted  deficit.  This  Is  because  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  are  counted  in  the 
budget  as  offsets  to  budget  expenditures 
rs.ther  than  as  budget  receipts.  The  House 
a<:ted  on  $4,300,000,000  of  such  sales  au- 
thority requests  out,  as  a  result  of  floDr  ac- 
tions, approved  only  $1,946,000,000,  and  thus, 
by  so  dsing,  "increased"  the  admiiiLstrative 
budget  deficit  by  the  difference  of  $2,354,- 
000,000  (partially  offset  by  the  $750,000,000 
s:Jes  shortfall  <!stimated  in  the  January 
budget,  so  that,  technically,  the  effect  Is 
$1,604,000,000),  although  as  noted,  did  not 
tliereby  increase  government  appropriations 
or  spending  authority  or  actual  governmental 
eispendirure  outlays. 

Totals  to  be  considered 
Of  the  $138.6  billion  of  budget  requests  fur 
appropriations  thus  fir  considere<l  in  the 
I-::ouse.  $83,859,870,000  was  Involved  In  2 
Defense  bills;  $54,714,639,837  rclnted  to  non- 
defense  bills.  Of  the  total  reduction  of  $3,988,- 
939,998  :hus  far  made  by  the  House  in  tlie  14 
b:lls,  $2,620,789,998  was  cut  from  the  non- 
defense  requests,  $1,368,150,000  Is  the  net  cut 
rjcoimnended  from  the  two  defense  bills  thus 
f.^r  considered — the  defense  supplemental  for 
fiscal  1967  and  the  regular  annual  defense  bill 
iOT  fiscal  1968. 

The  $138.6  blUlon  ot  budget  requests  lor 
appropriations  thus  far  considered  in  the 
House  represents  roughly  &4  percent  or  so  of 
the  total  appropriations  which  It  Is  now 
tentatively  indicated  will  be  submitted  for 
action  In  bills  this  session.  Unforeseen  cir- 
cumstaiices  could  of  course,  intervene  and 
sJter  the  outlook,  but  it  is  now  indicated  that 
Congress  wUl  be  asked  to  appropriate,  at  this 
session,  largely  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  advance 
funding  for  fiscal  1969,  something  on  the 
order  o::  $163,500,000,OCiO  or  a  little  more,  for 
administrative  budget  purposes,  counting 
roughly  $15,200,000,000  of  so-c<alled  perma- 
nent appropriations  such  as  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  that  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
totals  even  though  such  appropriations  do 
not  come  before  the  Congress  for  votes  in 
the  annual  appropriation  bills.  The  $15.2  bil- 
lion figure  may  be  on  the  low  side  because, 
depending  on  what  happens  In  a  number  of 
expenditure  areas,  including  defense,  and 
what  happens  in  respect  to  revenues,  borrow- 
ings could  be  heavier  and  thus  Interest  on  the 
clebt  could  be  somewhat  higher.  According  to 


recent  Executive  Bronch  estimates  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  tax  bill,  it  could 
go  as  much  as  $700,000,000  higher,  agiin 
depending  on  a  number  of  contingencies. 

SummaJizing  the  figures  another  way,  the 
$163.5  billion  probable  total  admlnlstrati\  .■ 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  at  th'.s 
session — the  total  may  be  higher  th:i:i 
163.5 — v.ould  involve — 

(a)  Eibout  $86,800,000,000  in  3  defense  bills 
of  the  session  (the  fiscal  1967  supplemeiitul 
In  the  iipring;  the  regular  annual  bill  for  fi.s- 
cal  1963;  and  the  military  construction  bill 
not  yet  reported  frcm  committee) ; 

(b)  about  $1)1.500,000,000  In  14  other  bills 
of  the  session;  and 

(c)  about  $15,200,000,000,  plus.  In  lO-called 
permanent  appropriations  that  accrue  under 
laws  of  earlier  yerrs  and  must  be  counted 
but  which  are  not  before  the  House  for  action 
in  bills  of  the  session. 

Amounts  yet  to  be  reported 
The  foregoing  overall  probable  budget  and 
appropriation  total  for  the  session  Includes 
$9,040,685,000  of  specific  budget  requests 
presently  involved  in  the  3  bills  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Appropiiatlons  ol 
the  House,  as  fallows: 

1.  Foreign  aid,  $3,818,736,000, 

2.  Military  construction,  42,937,000,000, 
and 

3.  Closing  supplemental  (poverty,  etc., 
budgets  deferred  from  earlier  bills  for  lack 
of  authorization) ,  $2,284,949,000. 

The  $2,289  billion  figure  for  the  closing 
supplemental,  and  thus  the  $163.5  billion  ap- 
proximation as  a  session  total  of  the  budget 
requests  for  appropriations,  may  be  on  the 
low  side  by  some  Indeterminate  amount  be- 
cause of  necessary  last  minute  supplements 
not  yet  received  from  the  President. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  has  pa.ssed  8  of  the  14  appro- 
priation bills  thU5  far  messaged  to  11  from 
the  House — the  2  .supplementals  for  fiscal 
19G7  and  6  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1968. 

The  8  bills  Involved  budget  appropriation 
requests  of  some  8113.912  billion  considered 
by  the  Senate.  They  would  have  appropriated 
about  $114,024  billion,  a  net  increase  of  $112 
million  above  the  budget  requests  and  some 
$2,490  billion  above  the  House  amounts  In 
those  bills. 

Substantial  amounts  of  dollar  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  are  still  pending 
resolution  in  conference.  And  large  amounts 
are  yet  to  come  before  the  Senate  lor  a  vote. 

Final  action 
Five  appropriation  bills  have  received  final 
clearance  this  session — the  2  supplementals 
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for  ftscal  1967  and  3  bills  for  fiscal  1968.  They 
Involved  some  $23,882,000,000  of  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations.  They  appropriated 
$23,598,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $284,000,000. 
The  conference  report  on  the  defense  bill 


may  be  cleared  In  a  day  or  so.  The  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  are  $71,584,000,- 
000.  The  Housa  approved  $70,295,200,000.  The 
Senate  approved  $70,132,320,000.  The  Senate 
version  was  $1,451,680,000  below  the  budget. 


A  summary  of  the  grand  totals  on  the  bills  to  date  follows: 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  Of  APPROPRIATION   BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CCNG .  1ST  SESS  ,  AS  OF  AUG.  24,  1967 

IDoes  not  Include  any  -back  doo("  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations'  under  prevxus  legislation.  Does  include 
indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills| 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  "appropriations    considered 

2.  Amounts  in  14  bills  passed  by  House 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  rerjuests 

B.  Senate  actions:  .,  ,      . 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations    consiJerea. 

2.  Amounts  in  8  bills  passed  by  Senate.       .  


Bills  for  fiscal 
1967 


$14,411,  000,  COO 
14. 238, 000. 000 


Bills  for  fiscal 
1968 


;3  ju'.i63.ooc,  erj 

»i  120,347,000.000 


-173,000,000 


14,533,000.000 
14.457.000.000 


3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests  . 

4.  Compared  *ith  House  amounts  m  these  8  bills. 


C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  lor  "appropriations    considered 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  5  bills  enacted. - 


-76.000.0C0 
^219.000,000 


14. 533, 000. 000 
14,  394,  000,  000 


-3, 816, 000. 000 

J  99  379, 000. 000 
J  99.  567.  COO.  OOO 

•  188. OCO. 000 
-2.271.000.000 

9,  349, 000, 000 

9,  204,  000,  000 

Bills  lor  the 
session 


$138,574,000,000 
134,  5S5,u00.00a 

-3,989,000.000 


113,912.000,000 
114,024.000,000 

-112.000.000 
4^2,490,000.000 


23, 882, 000, 000 
23,  598, 000, 000 


Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  re- 
quests. 


-139,000,000 


-145,000,000 


-284,000,000 


'ilZ  ^::^:X^  l^.rZ^^:!^,^S^c^^^^lU^^^S^^<^  m  budge,,  $4,300,000,000;  ,ot„  ,n  House  bills, 
»1.946,0(X),000;  total  in  Senate  bills,  $700,CGO,000. 


BUDGET  DEFICrrS 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Jan- 
uary tentative  administrative  budget  deticit 
projection  was  $8.1  billion— resting,  however, 
as  always,  on  a  number  of  assumptions  and 
a  number  of  proposed  legislative  actions. 
That  projection  is.  of  course,  now  wholly 
Invalid.  Budget  projections  never  material- 
ize: they  always  turn  out  differently.  They 
often  turn  out  worse;  sometimes  for  the 
better.  They  always  rest  on  many  assump- 
tions, many  contingencies,  many  uncertaln- 
tlee.  Thla  year's  budget  projections  were  no 
exception. 

The  tentative  character  of  the  projected 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  was  pointed  out  on  the 
House  Floor  on  January  24th.  the  day  the 
Prealdent's  new  budget  was  submitted.  It 
waa  noted  that  even  if  only  a  handful  of 
selected  budget  assumptions  and  contin- 
gencies did  not  materialize,  the  admlnistra- 
Uve  budget  deficit  for  1968  could  go  as  high 
as  $18.3  billion. 

The  President's  message  of  August  3  (H. 
Doc.  152)  now  puts  the  1968  budget  deficit 
In  the  range  of  from  $14  billion  to  $29  bil- 
lion, a  more  precise  figure  depending  on  a 
number  of  unknowns.  It  hinges  partly  on 
certain  assumptions  about  Vietnam  6i>endlng 
and  about  both  congressional  and  executive 
branch  actions  In  the  fiscal  field.  But  even 
under  the  more  favorable  assumptions,  a 
budget  deficit  range  of  $14-$  18  billion  Is  In- 
dicated for  fiscal  1968,  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  original  projection  of  $8.1  billion  only 
seven  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble.  _^^^^^^_ 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    REVISE    AND 
EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  who 


spoke  on  the  joint  resolution  just  passed 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  tables  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN-  THE  COMMrTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12048,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
section  101  ending  on  page  6,  line  2,  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 101? 

AMENDMENT     OrTEREO     BT     MB.     O'HARA     OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illi- 
nois: On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  the  words 
"home  ownership  and". 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, homeownership  and  decent  housing 
constituted  a  very  successful  part  of  our 
program  in  Latin  America  and  largely  in 


recognition  of  that  there  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell  1  an  amendment  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  accepted,  I 
think,  unanimously. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  supported  the 
amendment,  not  realizing  at  the  time 
that  the  words  "land  ownership,"  while 
acceptable  and  applicable  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  I  think  in  our  own  country, 
might  be  received  differently  in  Africa 
and  invite  a  clash  of  concepts. 

The  reason  for  my  amendment  is  that 
in  Africa  private  ownership  of  land  is 
regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  co- 
lonial era.  Let  me  read  the  remarks  on 
this  subject  by  J-uUus  Nyerere,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Tanzania,  for  whom  I  have  high 
regard,  and  who  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  many  other 
countries  the  world  around.  In  his  book 
entitled  "Freedom  and  Unity,"  on  page 
166,  he  states: 

In  our  traditional  African  society  we  were 
individuals  within  a  communlt.   .  .  . 

To  us  in  Africa  land  was  always  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  community  .  .  . 

Each  Individual  within  our  society  had  a 
right  to  the  use  of  land.  But  the  African's 
right  to  land  was  simply  the  right  to  use  It. 

The  foreigner  Introduced  a  completely  dif- 
ferent concept,  the  concept  of  land  as  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.  According  to  this  system, 
a  person  could  claim  a  piece  of  land  as  his 
own  private  property  whether  he  Intended 
to  use  It  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  most  Americans, 
believe  in  private  ownership  of  homes.  It 
is  one  of  the  strong  stabilizing  elements 
in  our  society.  Americans  are  encouraged 
to  own  their  own  homes,  although  we  all 
are  familiar  with  abuses  and  evils  that 
sometimes  comes  from  absentee  land- 
lordism. 

But  in  Africa  there  is  a  different 
thought.  They  beUeve  that  all  land  is  for 
the  use  of  the  people  who  need  it.  They 
do  not  believe  in  private  ownership.  I  do 
not  welcome  a  clash  of  concepts  in  the 
name  of  foreign  aid.  That  is  why  I  have 
offered  the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  get  into  a  controversy  in  the 
name  of  foreign  aid  on  the  economic  and 
political  philosophies  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  up  an  interesting  point.  We  do 
not  want  to  outrage  the  sensibilities  of 
any  of  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  phrase  which  ap- 
pears in  the  legislation  here,  "homeown- 
ership," is  not  necessarily  confined  to  in- 
dividual homeownership.  There  might  be 
various  types  of  homeownership.  There 
might  be  combinations,  cooperatives, 
corporations,  or  anything  else.  So  this 
language  is  not  necessarily  contrary  to 
what  the  Government  is  saying. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  My  purpose 
in  offering  the  amendment  was  largely 
to  have  a  clarifying  discussion  of  the 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Committee.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  get  the  reaction  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wish  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  making  a  very 
important  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
quite  frequently  when  we  discuss  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  Obviously,  we  do  not 
desire  to  change  the  concepts  with  re- 
spect to  the  title  of  lands  in  any  particu- 
la;r  country.  "Homeownership,"  as  used  in 
this  bill,  deals  strictly  with  the  invest- 
ment program  for  the  construction  of 
homes  in  those  countries  that  desire  to 
engage  in  home  construction  programs 
either  public  or  private.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve in  presenting  his  amendment,  the 
gentleman  has  helped  to  make  legislative 
history.  He  has  helped  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  language  which  is  in  the  policy 
statement  is  in  no  way  designed  to 
change  basic  land  ownership  concepts  of 
individual  countries  unless  they,  them- 
selves, seek  to  do  so.  With  that  explana- 
tion in  the  Record,  I  trust  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  let  the  leg- 
islative history  stand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  comit. 
[After  counting.]  Ninety-two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  234] 

Ashley  Green,  Oreg.  Pool 

Blanton  Hanna  Pucinskl 

Dlggs  Hawkins  Purcell 

Erienborn  Holland  Roudebush 

Fallon  Irwin  Saylor 

Fisher  McEwen  Thompson,  N.J. 

Glaimo  Mlze  Williams,  Miss. 

Goodling  O'Neill,  Mass.  Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price  of 
IlUnois,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  12048,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  407  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  permitting  me  to  add 
just  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr.  O'Hara] . 

I  think  the  concept  of  striking  out  the 
words  "home  ownership,"  the  concept  of 
which  is  not  very  well  known  in  the  Af- 
rican nations,  reflects  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chainnan 
and  his  understanding  of  the  customs 
and  problems  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  think  Mr.  O'Hara 's  concern  springs 
from  a  book  that  was  written  by  Presi- 
dent Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania. 

On  page  166  of  President  Nyerere 's 
book,  "Freedom  and  Unity,"  he  speaks 
about  the  African  concept  and  the  con- 
cern of  holding  lands  open  to  all  people 
who  need  them.  So  in  that  sense  the  con- 
cept of  homeownership,  as  we  under- 
stand and  appreciate  it  In  this  country, 
is  not  very  well  known  in  Africa. 


I  think  this  kind  of  concern  in  our  for- 
eign relations,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  extreme- 
ly important  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  has 
reflected  this  kind  of  concern  through- 
out his  years  of  service  on  this  very  im- 
portant committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Just  as  a  point  of  in- 
formation, is  it  not  true  also  that  the 
idea  of  private  property  is  not  well 
known  or  accepted  in  Africa? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  a  developed  idea  at  this 
stage.  I  think  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  could  expand  on  that  by 
saying  it  is  in  the  process  of  becoming 
integrated  into  the  ideas  of  many  of  the 
African  societies  at  the  present  moment, 
but  it  is  not  accepted  generally  as  it  is 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Although  the  idea  of 
personal  land  tenure  may  not  be  widely 
accepted,  would  it  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  Africa  to  encourage  them  to  explore 
the  homeownership  area  even  though 
the  ownership  of  homes  might  not  nec- 
essarily involve  ownership  of  real  estate 
too. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right  and  I  agree  with  everything  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  that  event  I  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  leaving  it  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  to  make  a  good  beginning,  if 
I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  by 
passing  legislation  that  is  going  to  force 
them  into  this  concept. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
compulsion  involved  here. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemcin  from 
Florida  has  made  it  very  clear  that  this 
is  not  intended  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
clash  of  concepts.  He  has  assured  us  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  not  intended 
for  a  moment  to  question  the  thinking 
or  the  concepts  of  the  African  peoples. 
I  have  admiration  and  affection  for  the 
president  of  Tanzania,  whose  friend- 
ship I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and 
I  would  not  wish  in  a  bill  on  foreign  aid 
any  language  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  reflection  on  the  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic and  {wlitical  beliefs  of  an  out- 
standingly great  African  statesman. 

In  view  of  the  clarifying  statements 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
that  I  believe  we  have  r.iade  legislative 
history  on  the  floor  in  the  debate  I  thank 
all  who  have  participated  in  this  discus- 
sion and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT    OFFESED    BT    MR.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Debwinski  :  On 
page  5,  immediately  after  line  13,  insert  the 
following: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  suspend  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  Including  any  program 
designed  to  complement  assistance  under  this 
Act  (such  as  sales  under  the  AgTlculturoi 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ff 
1954),  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  to 
the  Syrian  Arab  Republic." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  committee,  this  is 
a  perfecting  amendment.  It  would  merely 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  a  weapon  of  practict  1 
influence. 

I  remind  Members  that  since  the  sta'  t 
of  the  various  foreign  aid  programs  some 
20  years  ago,  Syria  has  been  the  recipieiit 
of  $75  million  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public $1,136,000,000.  The  results,  if  any, 
to  the  United  States,  to  those  countrit  3 
and  to  their  citizens  have  been  rather  nil. 
Then  we  should  take  into  account  that 
Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  ha^  e 
been  the  major  causes  of  unrest  in  ll.  s 
Middle  East.  We  ought  to  give  the  Stai :; 
Department  extra  leverage  to  deal  with 
them.  I  would  th.nk  that  by  acceptin ; 
this  amendment,  which  is  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  amendment  stating  that  wa 
feel  that  aid  to  these  countries  should  l.e 
suspended,  we  would  give  the  State  De- 
partment a  very  valuable  weapon. 

They  would  not  have  to  apologiza  to 
the  Syrian  or  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public authorities;  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  say,  "That  nasty  old  Congress  is 
threatening  to  cut  you  off.  Therefore, 
will  you  please  cooperate?  Will  you  dro:» 
your  antagonism  toward  Israel?  "  c.r 
whatever  else  we  would  be  suggestirj 
they  do. 

With  the  fear  of  stronger  congression- 
al action  in  the  future,  it  may  well  be 
that  this  would  be  a  vei-y  valuable  Lool 
for  the  State  Department  to  have. 

So  looking  ahead  to  the  practical  ure 
of  this  "sense  of  Congress"  language,  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  bill.  I  believe  ^t 
speaks  for  itself.  It  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  language  to  \\}ii:'<^ 
the  gentleman'.,  amendment  is  directed 
already  includes  the  two  countries 
which  the  gentleman  has  specified  in 
the  amendment.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  general,  yes.  in 
general  language.  But  I  was  deliberately 
being  more  specific. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's purpose.  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  general  language  includes 
the  two  countries  which  the  gentleman 
specifically  spells  out  in  his  proposed 
amendment:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DERV.aNSKI,  Correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  perhaps  by  only  mentionin?? 
two  of  the  countries  and  not  all  of  the 
countries,  some   imfortunate   inference 
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might  be  drawn  from  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  I  think  Just  the 
opposite.  I  think  that  in  mentioning  the 
two  countries  that  have  been  most  difQ- 
cult  to  deal  with,  by  Indicating  to  them — 
and  that  is  why  I  have  proposed  the 
amendment  to  the  "sense  of  Congress" 
section — our  attitude,  it  will  be  a  signal 
to  those  countries  that  the  patience  of 
Congress  may  be  at  an  end.  I  think  this 
will  be  a  very  valuable  weapon  for  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  desire.  I  think  It  is  well 
taken.  The  only  point,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
the  general  language  covers  all  the  coun- 
tries. Including  the  two  countries  which 
the  gentleman  specifically  spells  out  in 
the  amendment.  But  in  the  report  we 
cover  all  of  the  countries.  I  believe  the 
legislative  history  is  quite  clear.  In  trying 
to  do  what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
proposes,  and  which  is  well  motivated,  I 
think  It  might  have  an  adverse  Inference 
which  the  gentleman  does  not  intend. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  You  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  valuable  leverage?  Actually 
the  gentleman  is  saying  it  is  unnecessary. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  say  the  language 
covers  the  general  point  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  make,  and  the  legislative  history 
makes  clear  what  countries  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  But  by  amendment  then  to 
specifically  pick  out  just  two  of  the 
countries  to  have  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations, we  raise  an  unfortunate  infer- 
ence that  in  some  way  we  do  not  mean 
to  deal  as  harshly  with  the  others. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  inference  would 
be  that  we  intend  to  be  a  little  firmer 
with  these  two.  "Hiis  has  been  a  very 
helpful  exchange.  I  think  it  was  of  bene- 
fit to  all  Members  on  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rt.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
FASCELL  has  made  the  point  that  these 
countries  are  already  included  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  that  took 
a  greater  amount  of  time  than  this  is- 
sue did  with  our  committee.  We  grap- 
pled with  the  language  for  6  weeks.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  our  committee  we 
should  not  single  out  specific  countries 
by  name  in  the  bill,  although  the  report 
does  take  care  of  the  problem  we  are 
now  discussing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  to  these 
countries  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  we  have  already  terminated 
all  aid  and  assistance.  The  bill  provides 
that  if  the  executive  branch  did  not 
terminate  aid.  this  biU  by  its  very 
language  would  terminate  that  aid.  I 
would  like  to  report  that  the  aid  has 
been  terminated. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
completion  of  the  deliberations  of  tlie 
committee  in  Its  wisdom  and  liberality 
voted  by  21  to  2  to  reject  the  kind  of 
language  that  would  specify  coimtries  by 
name  and  show  a  sensitivity  to  events  in 
the  Near  East.  The  language  that  is 
presently  in  the  bill,  which  takes  care  of 


this  problMn.  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  2.  which  reflects  the  thinking  of 
both  sides  on  this  issue.  So  rather  than 
open  it  up  and  add  further  friction  to 
the  already  complicated  problems  in  the 
Near  East,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFXEED  BT  MB.  REID  OF  NEW  TORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  Page  5,  line  9:  following  "objec- 
tive." add  the  following:  "the  United  States 
should  encourage,  as  part  of  pacific  settle- 
ment, direct  talks  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned, using  such  third  parties  or  United 
Nations  assistance  as  they  may  wish.  To  this 
end,". 

Mr.  REID  of  Nc^'  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  simple  and,  I  believe, 
a  very  direct  amendment.  It  encourages 
direct  talks  amongst  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  in  the  Near  East,  u.sing  such  third 
party  or  U.N.  assistance  as  they  may 
wish.  It  is  consistent  with  the  U.S. 
position  and  consistent  with  the  draft 
resolution  that  the  United  States  of- 
fered at  the  United  Nations  on  June 
13,  1967.  Further,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
calls  on  the  parties  to  any  dispute  in  the 
first  instance  to  try  to  settle  it  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  that  meaningful  progress  to- 
ward a  permanent  peace  and  not  an- 
other armistice  in  the  Near  East  requires 
that  there  be  recognition  of  the  merits 
or  direct  talks  and,  where  possible,  that 
the  United  States  should  facilitate  this. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  chairman  to  say 
that  this  language  is  acceptable.  It 
meets  vdth  the  intent  of  the  bill  and  with 
the  intent  of  the  goals  that  our  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  is  pursuing  in  the  Near 
East. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REm3  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  languajre  improves  the 
language  in  the  bill.  There  is  only  one 
word  in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
word  "direct."  which  bothers  me  a  little 
bit.  I  think  without  the  word  "direct" 
it  would  be  better,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
ths  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  I 
strongly  support  it.  I  believe  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of 
tryins  to  obtain  direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties  in  tie  Middle  Eastern  dispute 
should  have  been  stronger  than  they 
have  been.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 


call  the  attention  of  the  body  to  article 
33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  tliis 
respect,  v/hich  says : 

1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
cxirity,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

2.  The  Security  Council  shall,  when  It 
deems  necessary,  call  upon  the  parties  to 
settle  their  dispute  by  such  means. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  fully  in  accord  with  that  principle  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
I  would  have  hoped  our  Nation  long  ago 
could  have  invoked. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  thoughtful  com- 
ment and  for  his  continued  interest  in 
trying  to  work  toward  meaningful  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  that  article  33  of  the 
charter  is  precisely  what  is  involved.  I 
believe  the  amendment  is  totally  in 
accord  with  that  concept. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
the  Israeli  would  welcome  a  situation  of 
this  sort,  where  they  could  have  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Arab  nations. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  I  believe  Israel  feels  very  strong- 
ly that  it  is  essential  that  there  be  direct 
talks. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  the  nations  like  our  own 
might  well  try  to  encourage  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  her  Arsb 
neighbors? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  do.  That  is 
precisely  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  should  like  to  compliment  him 
on  his  amendment,  which  seems  to  be 
an  improvement  in  the  bill.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  the  impor- 
tance of  direct  talks  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  policy 
feature  he  lays  forth.  Obviously  we  will 
not  have  any  pcr;rrncnt  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  until  cL.^ct  negotiations  do 
take  place.  This  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  and  recognition  of  Israel  as  a 
fact  of  life  and  as  a  government  entitled 
to  integrity  and  position  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965  I  was  accorded 
the  opportunity  of  traveling  to  Southeast 
Asia  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services 
Cummittse.  During  the  course  of  our 
1  ravels  we  stopped  at  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
Our  committee  was  greeted  by  our  U.S. 
personnel  there  and  taken  into  town  in 
r.  fleet  of  Mercedes  automobiles  manu- 
factured in  Germany. 

I  was  disturbed  by  this,  and  I  called 
tl:is  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
there  in  the  hope  that  some  remedial 
action  could  be  taken.  I  was  told  they 
were  aware  of  the  problem  and  intended 
to  do  something  about  it  and  that  they 
soon  hoped  to  have  some  U.S.  vehicles — 
Chevrolets,  to  be  specific — that  would 
help  to  correct  the  situation. 

In  1966  I  v.'as  again  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  this  area  for  the  same 
committee.  My  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ichord]  was  with  me 
on  the  first  of  these  trips. 

Again  we  were  met  at  the  airport  at 
Bangkok  by  a  fleet  of  Mercedes  automo- 
biles, by  our  U.S.  personnel.  On  inquiry, 
I  was  told  that  these  were  provided  by 
the  Government  of  Thailand  free  of 
charge  for  use  by  our  people  who  were 
on  duty  in  that  country. 

I  made  an  inquiry  as  to  why  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  and  I  asked  spe- 
cifically how  many  foreign  vehicles  were 
in  our  motor  pool  in  Bangkok.  There  were 
167  foreign  made  passenger  vehicles 
there,  as  opposed  to  46  U.S.  manufac- 
tured passenger  vehicles. 

That  breaks  down  to  38  Mercedes,  12 
Volkswagen  buses,  17  Consuls,  46  Morris, 
six  Vauxhall,  eight  Zodiac,  29  Mercedes 
190,  a  Mercedes  300,  and  10  Mercedes 
buses.  Again,  this  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  46  U.S.  passenger  vehicles  in  the 
same  motor  pool. 

Ever  since  June  of  this  year  I  have 
been  trying  to  determine  what  the  situ- 
ation is  at  the  present  time.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  a  response  to  my 
communication  sent  to  our  personnel  in 
Bangkok.  Since  the  first  of  August  I  have 
even  sent  three  cables.  As  yet  I  do  not 
have  a  response.  I  am  concerned  with  our 
balance-of-payments  problems.  Out  of 
the  goodness  of  our  hearts  we  are  trying 
to  help  the  other  people  of  the  world. 
In  this  bill  we  are  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  help  foreign  goverrunents 
which  will  ultimately  permit  them  to  go 
to  Germany  or  elsewhere  and  spend  other 
funds  for  vehicles  to  give  to  U.S.  per- 
sonnel to  ride  the  streets  of  Bangkok. 
This  is  true  also  in  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  a  lesser  degree.  So,  I  would  like 
to  put  this  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  Record,  because  it 
is  my  hope  that  there  are  those  from 
other  governments  who  may  be  curious 
enough  to  read  our  .-Iecord  as  well  as 
some  of  our  own  people  in  the  State 
Department.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  tell  us 
if  he  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  our 
Government  of  making  funds  available 
to  foreign  governments  for  them  to  use 
to  purchase  foreign-made  vehicles  for 
our  personnel  to  use  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  CILIVMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  very  em- 
phatically that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
purchasing  automobiles  made  overseas. 
Tlie  President's  message  said  90  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  economic  aid  was  spent 
in  this  country  and  95  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  military  assistance  was  spent 
in  the  United  States.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  we  buy  automobiles,  they  should 
be  American  made. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment.  I  hope  this  is 
an  area  where  we  can  have  further 
im.provement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ascertain  that  the  funds  which 
the  Thai  Government  used  to  purchase 
the  automobiles  for  American  use  were 
foreign  aid  funds? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  cannot  say  to 
the  gentleman  whether  that  is  so  or  not, 
but  I  am  told  that  over  the  years  we 
have  made  available  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  Thai  Government.  I  am  fur- 
ther advited  that  there  are  substantial 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  Government  of 
Thailand. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  section 
604  of  the  existing  law  has  a  section  on 
procurement.  Section  a  reads  as  follows: 

Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  procurement  outside  of  the 
United  States  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  procurement  will  not  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  or  the  industrial  mobilization 
base  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus  or  to  the  net  position  of  the 
United  States  in  its  balance  of  payments  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  firmly  believe  if  they  are  using  any 
automobiles  or  other  things  of  that 
nature  mairulactured  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, they  are  not  complying  with 
section  604.  I  firmly  believe,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  every  vehicle  that 
moves  over  there  and  belongs  to  the 
United  States  should  be  American  man- 
ufactured. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yield  briefly  on  this 
point? 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
and  I  believe  this  is  so.  But,  the  vehicles 
that  have  been  made  available  to  our 
motor  pool,  the  MAAG  pool  in  Bangkok, 
are  being  made  available  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  without  any  expense 
whatsoever.  So,  they  would  not  be 
leached  through  the  legislation  and  the 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  refers. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues here  is  this:  that  today  we  are 
trying  to  help  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land and  they,  in  turn,  in  their  effort 
to  thank  us  are  providing  foreign-made 
vehicles  for  our  personnel  in  Thailand 
for  their  use  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

So,  my  feeling  is — and  I  believe  the 
chairman  shaies  my  feeling — that  if  they 


are  going  to  do  this,  we  should  not  ask 
our  personnel  to  ride  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  Bangkok  in  German-made  ve- 
hicles. If  they  are  going  to  provide  veh'- 
cles  for  om-  personnel  to  use,  why  cannot, 
our  people  ride  in  vehicles  manufncluiod 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f :  om  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  May  I  point  out  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  on  pa,;e 
128  of  the  act.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
it  states  that — 

None  of  the  funds  cont.Tined  in  this  p.-ir,i- 
graph  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
new  automobiles  and  vehicles  outs:do  the 
United  States. 

So,  we  do  have  a  restriction  upon  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman. 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher!  call- 
ing that  fact  to  my  attention.  I  would 
say  to  him,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  th?.t 
I  am  the  author  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  :f 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  because  we 
are  in  agreement  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  further,  we  have  a  situation  here 
where  they  are  not  using  these  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  these  vehicles  directly. 

In  other  words,  the  Thai  Government 
will  come  to  us  and  say,  "We  are  pur- 
chasing these  vehicles  ourselves  and  we 
are  making  these  vehicles  available  to 
your  personnel  for  their  use." 

We  want  to  help  Thailand,  but  why 
should  they  insist  that  our  people  ride 
in  foreign  made  vehicles  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania  will 
yield  further,  well,  we  have  another  pro- 
vision under  this  bill  to  the  effect  that 
unless  the  Thai  Government  has  some 
reciprocal  agreement  in  order  to  make 
up  their  payments  situation,  and  goes 
and  buys  German-made  goods 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  that  90  percent  of  the  money 
authorized  under  this  act  Is  spent  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleniPn  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  I  may  respond 
fuither.  I  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  I  recognize  that  fact:  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  establish  a  record 
that  v,-ill  impress  the  Government  of 
Thailand  and  others  with  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  like  their  using  our  own  money 
to  indirectly  jjrovide  foreign-made  ve- 
hicles for  our  people  assigned  to  duty  in 
their  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  take 
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the  floor  during  general  debate  to  chal- 
lenge a  statement  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  also  the  statement 
which  has  Just  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  Kelly]  to  the  effect  that  90  per- 
cent of  this  money  Is  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  result  of  some  pretty  fancy 
boolckeeping.  The  actual  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

On  page  3  of  the  committee  report 
there  is  this  quotation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Porelpi  aid  adds  no  slpilflcant  burden  to 
our  balance  of  payments  problema. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  foreign 
aid  President  Johnson  stated  that  almost 
90  percent  of  the  economic  assistance 
and  95  percent  of  our  military  assistance 
is  now  spent  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  kind  of  statement  that  pro- 
duces the  credibility  gap.  I  say  this  be- 
cause this  Is  just  contrary  to  the  fact  and 
is  only  the  result,  as  I  say,  of  some  pretty 
fancy  Juggling  of  the  books  with  rhetoric. 

Here  is  what  is  actually  going  on:  A 
country  that  has  normal  trade  with  the 
United  States,  say,  of  $100  million  finds 
that  when  it  is  given,  say,  $50  million  of 
aid  money  for  siid  projects,  agrees  that 
it  will  spend  at  least  $50  million  in  the 
United  States  or  use  $50  million  of  its 
available  foreign  exchange  in  their  pur- 
chases which  they  are  already  making  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  when  It  comes  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments where  we  count  as  one  of  our  ma- 
jor pluses  our  balances  of  our  exports 
over  our  imports,  this  money  is  already 
counted  there.  And  the  attempt  of  AID 
to  claim  it.  Is  to  count  it  twice.  That  it 
has  no  effect  on  balance  of  payments  is 
Just  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Now,  here  is  what  this  is  designed  to 
do.  The  attempt  is  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  into  believ- 
ing that  the  AID  project  itself  will  have 
90  percent  of  its  expenditures  used  to 
buy  in  the  United  States,  for  that  project. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  were  so  AID 
would  certainly  not  be  fulfilling  its  func- 
tions which  is  largely  building  infrastruc- 
ture; in  other  words,  roads,  schoolhouse 
building,  homes,  and  so  on.  where  the 
bulk  of  the  material  used  is  native  ma- 
terial, and  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  total 
project  Is  in  the  cost  of  wages. 

Now,  if  anyone  wants  to  get  the  accu- 
rate statement  he  can  read  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  page  1252  where  a 
very  responsible  person,  Lincoln  Gordon, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State,  sets  forth  this  very  thing,  and  let 
me  read: 

There  Is  nothing  unique  about  the  effect  of 
foreign  aid  on  the  balance  of  payments.  If 
one  wishes  to  characterize  a  transaction 
which  Increases  foreigners'  claims  on  United 
States  resources  as  having  an  "adverse"  effect, 
then  United  States  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment*, United  States  Imports,  expenditures  of 
United  States  tourists  abroad.  In  short  any- 
thing that  leads  to  an  outflow  of  funds,  also 
has  an  "adverse"  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments. 

And  of  course  that  is  true.  Then  Mr. 
Gordon  goes  on  to  point  out  the  justifica- 
tion of  why  we  will  accept  these  kinds  of 
things,  and  he  says: 


Both  foreign  Investment  and  foreign  aid 
lead  to  an  outflow  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Both  serve  high-priority  national  ob- 
jectives. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Justification  may 
be  there.  But  defend  it  forthrlRhtly  on 
that  basis.  Do  not  argue  that  it  has  no 
effect  on  balance  of  payments. 

What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  Is  the 
administration's  proposal  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  to  cut  back  on  private 
foreign  investment,  otherwise?  Because 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  tie-in  there.  Of 
course  there  is.  Our  exports  depend  on 
private  foreign  investment. 

So  let  us  get  tiiis  debate  back  in  con- 
text. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  foreign  aid  has  a 
direct  bearing,  a  deleterious  bearing,  on 
our  international  balance  of  payments. 
P*urthermore  the  money,  I  argue,  is  not 
so  well  invested,  the  money  is  not  so  well 
spent  as  it  Is  in  the  private  sector.  So  let 
us  get  this  debate  on  a  proper  level.  The 
amount  of  foreign  aid  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  the  more 
we  can  cut  this  foreign  aid  bill  down, 
believe  me.  the  more  we  are  going  to  zero 
in  on  this  serious  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

I  simply  want  to  set  the  record  straight, 
and  I  hope  this  administration  will  start 
speaking  with  a  straight  tongue. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  difference,  of 
course,  between  cash  flow  on  a  current 
basis,  and  ultimate  cash  flow  as  it  may 
affect  foreign  claims  against  the  reserves 
of  the  United  States. 

What  the  reconciliation  of  those  two 
items  might  be,  I  presiune  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  cannot  tell  us.  If  we 
are  talking  about  credits 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  we  can  tell  you  what 
it  is.  It  is  this  negative  balance  that 
has  been  worrj'ing  everj-body;  that  is 
what  the  effect  is. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  one  point:  that 
a  negative  balance  may  or  may  not  be  a 
desirable  thing,  depending  upon  the  pri- 
orities which  one  wants  to  assume.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  this  to  make  it  clear 
when  we  are  talking  about  priorities,  I 
am  perfectly  willing — although  I  will  not 
admit  completely  the  gentleman's 
point — to  assign  whatever  priority  as- 
sistance under  this  program  is  essential 
to  our  national  security  needs. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  does 
not  want  to  do  that,  of  course,  he  has 
that  right  and  that  is  his  responsibility 
as  he  sees  it.  Personally,  I  see  this  pro- 
gram as  having  the  very  highest  priority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  reply  as  to 
what  I  might  think? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man because  I  would  be  glad  to  find  out 
what  the  gentleman  thinks. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  assign  a  very  high 
priority  to  foreign  aid.  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  evaluating  and  am  for  foreign 
aid.  But  my  point  is  this,  and  I  do  want 
to  get  this  clarified.  It  is  as  to  the  amount 
of  it.  To  try  to  argue  that  in  view  of  that. 


It  does  not  require  this  high  priority  and 
does  not  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  Is  what  I  am  object- 
ing to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  has  the  right  to  object,  and  he 
has  made  his  point. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  perspec- 
tive, and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  that  perspective.  We  do  assign  a 
high  priority  to  this  program.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  many  people  who  have  as- 
signed a  high  priority  to  the  defense 
budget,  yet  they  do  not  support  military 
assistance  expenditures  overseas.  Yet,  in 
my  mind,  these  expenditures  should  re- 
ceive as  much  priority  as  other  U.S.  mil- 
itary expenditures  overseas. 

But  I  think  It  is  unfortunate  to  try  to 
develop  in  the  legislative  history  that  by 
some  indirect  method  or  in  some  way  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  trying 
to  deceive  the  Congress  concerning  the 
Impact  of  this  program  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  I  think  that  is  an  unfor- 
tunate Inference  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  committee  or  the  individual  mem- 
bers and  even  the  intelligence  of  this 
body.  I  think  we  all  understand  how  the 
cash  outflow  works.  We  also  understand 
the  problem  of  the  balance  of  pajTnents 
and  the  priority  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  to  take  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
We  recognize  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 
But  we  do  make  the  point  that  we  have 
tried  to  restructure  this  program,  and  we 
have  restructured  it  so  as  to  minimize 
Its  impact  upon  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Of  the  cash  we  do  make  avail- 
able for  this  program,  the  great  percent- 
age of  it  ends  up  with  purchases  in  the 
United  States  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

The  measures  taken  by  AID  over  the 
past  several  years  at  the  urging  of  this 
committee  have  reduced  the  balance-of- 
payments  Impact  of  the  AID  program  to 
a  virtually  irreducible  minimum.  The 
gross  impact  in  fiscal  year  1968  is  esti- 
mated at  $319  million.  However,  many 
people  tend  to  see  only  the  cash  outflow 
and  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  each  year  the  United  States  receives 
payment  on  loans  made  by  AID  and  its 
predecessors.  These  loan  repayments  will 
be  an  estimated  $212  million  In  fiscal  year 
1968,  which  makes  the  net  impact  on  the 
balance  of  payments  $107  million. 

About  97  percent  of  the  commodities 
currently  being  purchased  are  procured 
In  the  United  States  and  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  expenditures  resulting 
from  the  total  proposed  fiscal  year  1968 
program  will  be  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  untied  expendi- 
tures are  not  currently  susceptible  to  be- 
ing tied,  although  AID  is  exploring  the 
possibility  to  tying  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  to 
U.S.  procurement. 

What  we  are  tr3nng  to  say,  of  course, 
Is  that  It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  our  own  business  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  help  other  people 
aroxmd  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
a  bad  position  to  be  In. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  we  took  quite  a  bit  of  time  on 
this.  The  best  estimates  from  people  who 
are  interested  In  this,  from  the  various 
echelons  of  the  Government  and  out  of 
the  Government  as  wel\  is  that  the 
percentage  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
all  nonmilitary  grants  and  loans  in  the 
calendar  year  1966  was  83.8  percent.  The 
projections  for  fiscal  year  1968  will  run 
even  higher  and  may  run  in  the  vicinity 
of  87  percent.  On  the  commodity  pur- 
chases these  expenditures  have  been  in 
excess  of  90  percent  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, according  to  the  estimates,  be  97 
percent. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  made  one  valid  con- 
tribution to  this  legislative  history  in  this 
discourse  and  that  is  that  there  is  not 
any  question  about  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign aid  programs  costs  us  some  money. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  has  some 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments.  There 
is  no  question  that  each  of  us  in  our  own 
mind  has  to  assign  a  priority  for  this 
program  in  its  relation  to  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  committee  hear- 
ings you  will  find  there  data  that  shows 
that  this  figure  Instead  of  being  85  per- 
cent is  around  39  percent.  So  let  me  say 
this,  I  have  not  quite  finished  the  work 
I  am  doing  in  trying  to  get  what  I  think 
is  a  proper  accoimting  system  to  find  out 
really  what  It  is  because  AID's  book- 
keeping Is  in  such  disorder  that  you  can- 
not really  get  the  right  figure,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  Is  probably  below  40 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
section  101,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  2 — DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

TTTLK  I DEVELOPUENT  LOAN  FTJNT) 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  AjBsletance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  Etrlldng  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969"  and  substituting  ".  $600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $750,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  yeaj  1969". 

(c)  Section  205,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers to  International  lending  Institutions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  "only". 

(2)  Strike  out  "or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation"  and  substitute  "the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  or  the  Asian 
Development  Bank". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  such  title  I,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  207.  Purposes  of  Development  As- 
sistance.— In  furnishing  development  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  the  President  shall 
place  appropriate  emphasis  on — 

"(a)  assuring  maximum  participation  In 
the  task  of  economic  development  by  the 
people  of  less  developed  countries  through 
the  eiuiouragement  of  strong  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  InstltutlonB  needed  for  a 
progresslre  democratic  society: 


"(b)  programs  directed  at  enabling  a  coTin- 
try  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  its  people  from 
its  own  resovu-ces  Including  the  furnishing 
of  technical  knowledge  and  of  resources  nec- 
essary to  Increase  agricultural  productivity; 
assistance  for  improved  storage,  transporta- 
tion, marketing,  and  credit  f. acuities  (in- 
cluding provision  for  foreign  currency  loans 
to  small  farmers),  cooperatives,  water  con- 
servation programs  and  adaptive  research 
programs;  and  technological  advice:  Pro- 
vided, That  relief  from  the  Immediate  threat 
of  famine,  hunger,  and  malnutrition  may  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  that  assistance  provided  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  should 
complement  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act; 

"(c)  assisting  recipient  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  Increasing  needs  for  trained 
manpower  In  their  development  efforts  by 
improving  education  planning  and  research, 
training  teachers  and  administrators,  devel- 
oping and  constructing  educational  Institu- 
tions, and  vising  modern  educational  tech- 
nology; 

"(d)  developing  programs  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, to  control  and  eradicate  disease, 
to  clear  slums,  and  to  provide  adequate  and 
safe  drinking  water,  adequate  sewage  dis- 
posal systems,  overall  health  education,  ma- 
ternal and  child  care,  and  voluntary  family 
planning  services  which  shall,  where  feasible, 
be  Included  as  part  of  programs  of  maternal 
and  child  care,  and  other  public  health  as- 
sistance;  and 

"(e)  other  Important  development  activi- 
ties including  assistance  for  programs  to  as- 
sist Industrial  development;  the  growth  of 
free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  volun- 
tary agencies;  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems;  develop- 
ment of  capabilities  for  sound  economic 
planning  and  public  administration;  urban 
development;  and  modernization  of  existing 
laws  to  facilitate  economic  development. 

"Sec  208.  Self-Help  Crfteria. — In  deter- 
mining whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  should  furnish  development 
assistance  to  a  country  under  this  chapter 
the  President  shall  take  Into  accoimt — 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  Its  needs  and  capabilities  to  increase  food 
production  and  Improve  the  means  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  food; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
creating  a  favorable  climate  for  private  en- 
terprise and  Investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign; 

"(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  government 
of  the  country  is  Increasing  the  role  of  the 
people  in  the  developmental  process; 

"(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's 
governmental  expendituree  are  allocated  to 
key  developmental  areas.  Including  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education,  and  not  diverted 
for  unnecessary  military  purposes  or  to  In- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  other  free  and 
independent  nations; 

"(e)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  la 
willing  to  make  contributions  of  Its  own  to 
the  projects  and  programs  for  which  the  as- 
sistance Is  provided; 

"(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
making  economic,  social,  and  political  re- 
forms, such  as  tax  collection  Improvements 
and  changes  in  land  tenure  arrangements, 
that  will  enable  It  to  achieve  developmental 
objectives  more  eflaclently  and  Justly;  and 

"(g)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
otherwise  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  Its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures. 

"Sec  209.  Multilateral  and  Regional  Fro- 
GRAUs. — (a)  Multilateral  Programs. — The 
Congress  recognizes  that  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  development  assistance  by. 


or  under  the  sponsorship  of,  multilateral 
lending  institutions  and  other  International 
organizations  may,  in  some  Instances,  con- 
tribute to  the  efBclency  and  effectiveness  of 
that  assistance  through  participation  of 
other  donors  In  the  development  effort.  Im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams, pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  facilities  and  manpower,  and 
greater  encouragement  of  self-help  perform- 
ance. 

"(b)  Regional  Programs. — It  Is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  where 
problems  or  opportunities  are  common  to 
two  or  more  countries  In  a  region,  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  power,  watershed  de- 
velopment, disease  control,  and  establish- 
ment of  development  banks,  these  countries 
often  can  more  effectively  resolve  such  prob- 
lems and  exploit  such  opportunities  by  Join- 
ing together  In  regional  organizations  or 
working  together  on  regional  programs,  (2) 
that  assistance  often  can  be  utilized  more 
eflaclently  In  regional  programs  than  In  sep- 
arate country  programs,  and  (3)  that  to  the 
maxlmxun  extent  practicable  consistent  with 
the  puTfKises  of  this  Act  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  furnished  so  as  to  encourage 
less  developed  countries  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  regional  development  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  2  of  the  bill,  on  page  6,  line 
4,  to  page  11,  line  4,  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  6,  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out 
"$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  tell  those  in 
the  House  Chamber  that  this  Is  the 
first  substantial  cutting  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  this  bill.  The  amendment 
would  cut  the  authorization  for  so-called 
loans  from  $600  million  to  $500  million. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  that  area  of  the 
bill  which  provides  for  soft  loans — or 
40-year  loans  with  a  grace  period  of  10 
years  on  which  no  payment  is  made  ex- 
cept a  1-percent  carrying  charge.  There 
is  absolutely  no  pajTnent  of  real  interest 
or  principal  during  that  period,  and  I 
predict  that  most  of  these  loans  will  not 
be  repaid.  There  will  be  few  in  this 
House  today  who  will  be  here  when  the 
defaults  start  to  come  in. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  amendment.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  me  to  tell  everj'  Mem- 
ber on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon of  the  financial  condition  of  this 
Government.  There  is  little  need  for  me 
to  remind  you  that  the  Federal  debt  alone 
is  $330  bllUon  on  which  the  taxpaj'ers 
are  now  paying  interest  annually  of  some 
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$14  billion.  We  are  in  debt  head  over 
heels.  Financially  speaking,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  not  skating  on  good 
solid  ice  in  this  country.  We  are  walking 
in  the  water  with  our  skates  on. 

This  House  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  advocate  of  economy.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  and  providing 
$500  million,  simply  brings  this  bill  to 
the  level  of  the  bill  approved  by  the 
other  body.  I  have  enough  pride  in  the 
House  to  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted  so  that  at  least  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  become  tiie  spend- 
ing body  and  the  other  body  is  the  econ- 
omy Chamber  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  of  the  total  bill,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  P.assman], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  foreign  operations, 
which  win  in  the  end  appropriate  money 
for  this  bill  if  a  bill  is  enacted,  yesterday 
sent  a  communication  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  in  which  he  said: 

Unliquidated  funds  on  hand  on  Juno  30. 
1967,  from  prior  years'  authorizations. 
$16,396,781,000. 

He  goes  f  urtlier  to  say : 

II  Congress  approves  all  new  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  this  year  there  will 
be  on  hand  to  be  spent — 

And  he  is  speaking  of  this  foreign 
handout  program  when  he  says : 

There  will  be  on  hand  to  be  spent  or  obli- 
gated during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  stag- 
gering total  of  $25,602,935,000.  Our  country 
is  committed  to  disburse  funds  during  t^e 
current  fiscal  year  In  100  nr.tion.'s  and  5  Ter- 
ritories of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  said  that  I 
am  something  of  a  "piker"  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  cut  $100  million  from  this 
particular  fund.  I  am  doing  only  the  best 
I  can  in  the  hope  for  success  and  that 
some  degree  of  sanity  will  prevail  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
members  of  the  Committee  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  of  two  other  significant 
items  with  respect  to  the  figure  of  $500 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Adair,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  other  significant  items  concerning 
this  figure  of  $500  million  to  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  reduce 
Development  Loan  Fund.  First,  that  was 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  last 
year  for  this  purpose.  Second,  it  is  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  other  body 
put  in  its  authorizing  bill  for  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  rise  in  support  of  funds  for  any 


portion  of  this  program  and  to  oppose 
cuts.  I  wish  to  submit,  however,  that 
development  lending  Is  the  one  area 
where  we  expend  money  on  a  loan  basis. 
We  further  tie  in  these  expenditures  100 
percent  to  procurement  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  advocat- 
ing a  $100  million  cut,  over  and  above 
the  $150  million  by  which  the  committee 
has  alioady  reduced  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  seriously  injure 
a  number  of  vital  programs  that  are  now 
being  pursued  in  various  countries,  with 
the  hope  of  making  them  economically 
viable  ?nd  politically  stable. 

The  crentieman  from  luwa  does  not 
state  when,  in  v. hich  countries  he  wants 
his  cut  to  take  effect.  India.  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  and  Korea  are  the  four  coun- 
tries that  receive  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sources provided  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  These  four  countries  would 
be  most  seriously  affected  by  the  cut  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  proposing. 

A  substantial  Development  Loan  cut 
would  seriously  injure  th.e  program  in 
India. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Turkey  by  1970 
will  be  attaining  the  position  of  eco- 
nomic viability  where  it  may  not  need 
additional  economic  assistance.  This  cut 
would,  I  .submit  injure  Turkey's  pro- 
gram and  delay  tiie  achievement  of  that 
goal. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  not  desire  to  have  any  of  our  de- 
velopment loan  funds  cut  in  Korea.  Ko- 
rea is  the  country  that  we  expect  very 
shortly  will  become  economically  viable, 
as  Taiwan  is  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cluiinnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ivir.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  injury  that 
is  being  done  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  this  is  one  area, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows, 
where  the  cost  to  the  Americar  taxpayer 
iG  the  smallest.  These  loans  are  repay- 
able in  dollars  also,  we  have  been  able,  by 
encouraging  other  countries  to  join  in 
various  consortia,  to  share  the  cost  of 
helping  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  would 
disn;pt  this  process.  We  would  be.  in 
effect,  renesjm?;  and  negating  the  effect 
we  arc  trying  to  bring  about  through  the 
aid  con.'^ortia.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ho'oe  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  under  this  program  the  loans  are 
repayable  in  dollars,  and  that  our  loan 
repayment  experience  has  been  excel- 
lent, with  less  than  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  percent  in  default? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  absolutely  correct.  If  ihe  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys,  were 
here,  he  would  point  out  that  the  devel- 
opment loan  fund,  on  which  he  worked 
so  hard,  has  always  had  an  excellent  re- 
payment record. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tho.-o 
loan  terms  are  so  good,  why  do  we  not 
extend  them  to  our  own  citizens  in  this 
country?  Tiiey  provide  a  40-year  Icar.. 
with  a  carrying  charge  of  only  1  percent 
during  the  first  10  years,  and  2  or  2>. 
percent  interest  during  the  last  30  year.<;. 
Why  not  let  our  own  citizens  in  on  some 
of  these  good  things  of  life? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  kno"  .> 
that  we  do  Iiave  subsidies  in  our  country 
reflected  in  rural  electrification,  farm 
price  stabilization,  urban  renewal,  loans 
for  small  business,  and  m'lny  other  pro- 
grams, millions  of  individuals  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  thos    acts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  those  on  compaiable 
terms? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  real  reason  for 
this  kind  of  loan  is  that  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  House  in  particulrr 
has  been  to  get  our  country  out  of  the 
grant  business.  This  type  of  loan  has  got- 
ten us  out  of  the  grant  business.  The.'-e 
are  all  hard  dollar  loans,  tied  In  to  self- 
help  measures  on  the  part  of  the  lendee. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri,se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  committee  cut  this  authorization 
from  $750  million  to  S600  million,  which 
was  a  cut  of  $150  million.  We  did  this 
because  some  members  of  the  committee 
beUeved  that  the  carryover  of  funds  al- 
ready authorized  would  provide  enuii,''li 
funds. 

There  are  22  count .ie.s  programed  for 
fiscal  year  1968  under  the  development 
loan  program.  Most  of  this  money  goes 
to  a  few  large  countries.  These  countries 
are  India,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Turke?- 
This  is  where  the  money  will  go.  These 
countries  are  important  and  are  making 
progress.  As  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ZABLOCKI]  has  just  said  this 
program  is  tied  in,  100  percent,  to  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
wrap  these  dollars  up  in  bushel  baskets 
and  go  around  handing  them  out  to  for- 
eign governments.  This  is  a  program 
that  finances  products  produced  in  th? 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  development  loan 
program  has  been  around  since  1957.  It 
was  inaugurated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  those  days  loans  repayable  in 
local  currency  were  permitted.  About  5f: 
bilhon  of  those  loans  repayable  in  loea^ 
currency  were  made.  Payments  on  tliose 
loans  are  coming  in.  They  have  not  been 
defaulted.  We  have  received  a  total  of 
$1,434,000,000  in  principal  and  intere.*;*; 
paid  on  the  local  currency  loans.  Verr 
few  of  them  are  in  default. 

In  1960  we  changed  the  program  to 
require  hard  dollar  loans.  We  have 
loaned,  under  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram in  dollar  repayable  loans  about  S7 
billion;  $911  million  has  already  been 
paid  on  the  principal,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived $690  million  in  interest,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $1,602  million  paid  back 
on  these  dollar  repayable  loans. 
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This  Is  not  a  giveaway  program.  This 
is  a  program  tied  100  percent  to  procure- 
ment in  this  country  and  tiie  loans  are 
being  repaid.  There  are  only  about  four 
loans  ir.  default.  They  amount  to  only 
34,712,000. 

This  is  a  good  program.  The  money 
paid  back  can  be  reloaned.  Some  day  it 
will  help  get  foreign  aid  off  our  backs. 
It  is  a  good  Investment. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
adopted,  because  this  is  a  program 
needed  in  the  developing  countries.  We 
make  loans  at  a  low  interest  rate,  and 
offer  a  grace  period  of  10  years.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  do  to  get  these  coun- 
tries off  the  ground  while  they  are  get- 
ting their  development  started. 

It  Is  a  good  program.  It  Is  tied  In  to 
American  procurement.  It  is  a  program 
that  Is  working.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
needed. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

How  can  this  be  a  good  deal  for  us  in 
the  sense  It  has  been  stated  when  every 
single  dime  covered  by  this  whole  bill  will 
have  to  be  collected  at  some  time  in  the 
future?  We  are,  as  a  Nation,  going  to 
borrow  every  dollar  needed  to  fund  this 
program.  If  we  do  it,  at  what  interest 
rate  will  we  borrow?  How  could  this  be 
a  good  deal  for  us,  when  we  have  to  go  out 
to  borrow  the  money  to  loan  at  a  three- 
fourth  percent  interest  rate?  How  this  is 
a  good  program  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  do  not  borrow 
money  just  for  this  program.  As  long  as 
our  Government  operates  at  a  deficit  we 
will  have  to  borrow.  We  borrow  for  our 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  then  is  the  pro- 
gram a  good  deal? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  must  say  the  gentle- 
man is  not  looking  at  the  worldwide  pic- 
ture. We  face  much  greater  dangers  than 
going  bankrupt  in  this  coimtry.  We  have 
to  protect  our  security.  So  long  as  I  can 
borrow  money  for  my  security  I  am  going 
to  borrow  It. 

STJBSTrrDTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ICHORD  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gross:  On  page  6,  beginning  in  line  12, 
strike  out  "$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  $750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:  "$450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  go  one  step 
further  than  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  would  reduce 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  $150,000,- 
000  instead  of  $100,000,000.  Instead  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Senate  it  would  put 
the  House  $50,000,000  more  on  the  side 
of  economy. 

When  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill   was  being  considered   in    1963,   I 


charged  that  foreign  aid  had  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  Today,  4  years  later, 
Instead  of  improving,  the  situation  has 
worsened.  The  foreign  aid  program  has 
completely  left  the  t)ounds  of  reason. 

In  1963  our  national  debt  was  ap- 
proaching $305  billion.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  our  national  debt  had  in- 
creased to  the  astronomical  sum  of  $329,- 
548,000,000  exceeding  the  public  debt  of 
all  other  free  world  coimtries  by  approxi- 
mately $81  billion.  In  1963  we  had  ex- 
perienced a  deficit  in  12  of  the  last  13 
years  in  our  balance  of  payments.  Today 
in  1967  we  have  seen  large  deficits  in- 
curred in  our  balance  of  payments  in 
each  of  the  4  years  since  1963  and  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  contributed 
heavily  to  those  deficits.  The  total  cost 
of  foreign  aid  from  1946  to  1967  has  been 
almost  $115  billion.  To  make  this  ex- 
penditure the  Nation  had  to  increase  its 
national  debt;  therefore  we  should  add  to 
this  figure  the  cost  of  the  borrowed 
money  which  would  increase  the  actual 
cost  to  approximately  $152  billion. 

In  1963  we  were  concerned  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  foreign  aid  and  its 
burden  upon  a  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayer.  Today  we  are  concerned  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  aid  which  may 
be  made  available  for  certain  Communist 
countries  and  we  view  Congress  con- 
sidering a  ta::  increase  on  its  still  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  in  order  to  defray  the 
cost. 

In  1963  the  Clay  Commission  which 
had  been  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  make  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions on  foreign  aid  because  of  the  great 
concern  then  existing,  made  its  report. 
This  blue  ribbon  commission,  consisting 
of  10  outstanding  private  citizens 
throuchout  the  land,  used  the  same 
terms  we  hear  tossed  around  the  cham- 
ber today,  "curtailment,  reductions, 
terriiination,  sharpeiiing  up,  phasing 
out."  But  today.  Instead  of  finding  the 
programs  reduced,  curtailed  or  phased 
out,  we  find  that  foreign  aid  has  been 
divided  and  fragmentized  throughout 
several  bills.  The  $3.2  billion  contained 
in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  is  only 
a  smaU  part  of  the  total  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  total  requests  this  year  have  been 
about  $9.2  billion  for  the  first  7  months 
of  the  year.  The  distinguished  chairman 
has  mentioned  that  a  great  part  of  this 
money  will  go  to  India.  Let  us  look  at 
India. 

In  1963  we  were  concerned  about  the 
high  cost  of  aid  to  India,  its  opposition 
to  our  foreign  policy,  certain  aspects  of 
its  internal  policy,  and  the  small  impact 
of  our  aid  program  on  the  economic  po- 
sition of  India.  Today,  the  economy  of 
India  is  in  a  shambles,  Its  people  are 
still  starving 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — but  time  is  short  today  and  any 


further  requests  for  extension  of  time, 
I  am  going  to  be  constrained  to  object  to. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  IchordI  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  its  gov- 
ernment is  still  embracing  our  enemies, 
rats  are  still  protected  by  religious  be- 
liefs, sacred  cows  are  still  walking  over 
and  around  hungry  human  beings  and 
I  have  heard  at>out  some  of  our  foreign 
aid  employees  considering  a  program  of 
inserting  a  birth  control  device  in  the 
cows  to  attack  the  problem.  My  God.  No 
wonder  some  of  us  ask:  Is  this  altruism 
rr  sheer  stupidity? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  this  amendment  which  will  save 
$150,000,000  instead  of  $100,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clialr  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  One  himdred  flftj'- 
three  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  hare  been  made  against  the 
t.mendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  are  equally  applicable  here 
against  this  substitute  amendment.  Per- 
haps there  are  even  more  arguments 
that  can  be  made,  for  the  cut  is  going 
to  be  even  deeper  than  the  cut  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross  1. 

Further,  I  feel  that  if  one  feels  that 
foreign  aid  does  no  good  then,  of  course, 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  feeling  is 
that  foreign  aid  does  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  is  a  useful  Instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  then  I  think  we  should 
stop  and  consider  this  question  ijefore 
we  slash  this  particular  item  to  ribbons, 
which  is  what  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  would  do. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
on  his  thinking  as  to  how  he  should  vote, 
but  I  do  disagree  •with  the  approach  as 
to  what  we  should  do  in  this  particular 
situation. 

I  believe  to  say  we  can  solve  all  of  the 
problems  and  clean  up  all  of  our  prob- 
lems that  presently  exist  with  our  budget, 
with  our  overextended  commitments  in 
all  the  programs  we  have  throughout  the 
world,  by  saying  "let  the  Indians  eat  their 
cows,"  and  by  making  all  of  the  usual 
cliche  arguments  that  are  made  against 
this  proposal,  would  be  extremely  adverse 
to  our  national  interest. 

To  believe  that  the  Indians  would  eat 
their  cows  is  just  a  ludicrous  and  very 
insulting  argument,  and  I  believe  it  has 
no  bearing  here.  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider the  number  of  countries  that  are 
going  to  be  involved,  and  what  cuts  it 
would  effect. 

As  far  as  programs  go,  as  the  Members 
will  recall,  last  year  this  bill  was  cut  more 
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than  25  percent.  There  is  no  fat  left  in 
this  section  of  the  bill.  To  cut  into  it 
now  would  be  self-defeating.  We  finally 
have  countries  participating  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  and  other  countries  con- 
tributing, some  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we  are.  So  to  make  this  particular 
cut  is  not  the  answer.  If  we  would  tell 
them  that  we  are  now  cutting  our  portion 
of  the  development  assistance,  the  multi- 
plier effect,  as  far  as  other  countries  in 
reducing  their  assistance,  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Also  it  would  be  disastrous  to  believe 
we  should  cut  certain  programs  we  pres- 
ently have  in  Korea,  in  Turkey,  and  in 
the  Philippines.  These  are  the  countries 
that  would  be  adversely  affected.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  our  funds  go  to  these 
countries:  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
Korea,  Indonesia — which  is  now  turning 
its  back  on  communism  and  becoming 
one  of  the  promising  nations  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  Far  East.  To  say 
that  we  should  revoke  dollar  loan  de- 
velopment to  me  is  the  worst  kind  of 
thing  we  can  do.  To  say  we  would  turn 
our  backs  on  Korea,  that  now  has  troops 
over  in  Vietnam,  woiild  be  self-defeating. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  17  percent,  I  be- 
lieve, as  Mr.  CHara  of  Illinois  so  elo- 
quently stated  yesterday  about  Africa,  we 
do  have  some  development  loan  programs 
in  Africa,  very  small  ones  that  are  on  the 
basis  of  consortium  programs  with  other 
nations. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  disagree 
with  foreign  aid  could  make  cuts  in  other 
areas,  but  that  it  would  be  self-defeating 
as  far  as  these  nations  are  concerned  who 
are  seeking  loans,  and  who  need  loans  for 
self-help  purposes. 

If  you  want  to  cut  foreign  aid  some 
place,  perhaps  you  can  do  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  the  worst  possible 
place  to  cut  this  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  de- 
velopment loans  benefit  private  enter- 
prise in  recipient  countries? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  exactly,  they 
are  tied  in  with  100-percent  expendi- 
tures here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not  a  pre- 
requisite of  these  loans  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  these  funds  be  used  to  pro- 
mote private  enterprise? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  that  respect  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  them  giving 
any  amount  of  money  they  want  to 
Korea.  If  they  want  to  do  so  they  could 
put  every  dollar  there. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  If  there  is  any  place  we  should  en- 
courage the  people,  it  is  over  there  in 
Korea,  because  Korean  troops  are  in 
Vietnam  taking  bullets  with  us. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ichord  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  liiere  were — ayes  121,  noes 
87. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  as  amended  by 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  136,  noes 
95. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    DERWINSKX 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
On  page  6,  immediately  after  line  9,  insert 
the  loliowing: 

"lb)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to  rates 
of  iir.erest.  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1 
per  centum'  and  substituting  '2  per  cen- 
tum." 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  raise 
the  interest  rate  during  the  10-year 
grace  period  under  these  loans  from  1 
percent  to  2  percent.  I  do  not  claim 
originality  in  the  use  of  these  figures, 
since  the  other  body  adopted  such  an 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  53  to  30,  and  in 
the  bill  they  passed  they  established  this 
1 -percent  rate. 

In  a  rough  calculation,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  if  we  had  maintained  all  through 
the  history  of  these  loans  a  2-percent 
minimum  interest  rate  during  the  10- 
year  grace  period,  the  annual  income  to 
the  United  States  would  have  been  $58 
million  a  year,  which  I  believe  would 
have  been  a  substantial  help  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  any  other  fac- 
tor we  wish  to  consider. 

I  am  a  bit  embarrassed  that  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  at  this  point. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  on  the  majority  side  might 
agree  that  if  I  had  offered  it  first  and 
passed  it.  it  would  have  saved  them  the 
last  hassle  we  just  had.  So,  therefore,  I 
apologize  if  I  am  a  little  late  and  did 
not  save  the  Committee  a  lot  of  unnec- 
essaiy  pain  and  frustration  on  the  vote 
we  just  had.  but  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  actually  to  make  sure  that 
when  we  call  It  a  loan,  it  is  a  loan. 

I  cannot  quite  conceive  of  a  1 -percent 
carrying  charge  being  In  any  way  a  prac- 
tical figure  on  a  loan.  Even  the  2-percent 
figure  is  not  very  Impressive. 

If  one  is  an  American  homeowner, 
about  to  purcb.ase  a  home,  and  is  to  fi- 
nance the  home  through  the  FHA  or  tlie 


VA,  the  practical  interest  rate  will  be  6 
percent.  If  he  is  poing  to  purchase  a  home 
in  California  or  in  Florida,  where  the  real 
estate  markets  are  booming,  and  wants 
to  get  a  conventional  loan,  he  will  be  pay- 
ing more  than  7  percent. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the 
cost  of  the  national  debt  and  in  the  light 
of  rising  interest  rates  in  this  country — 
and  if  we  do  pass  a  tax  increase  bill  this 
session  of  Congress  money  will  be  tighter 
and  interest  rates  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy will  go  up — that  it  would  be  very 
practical  and  helpful  if  we  would  accept 
this  amendment  setting  a  minimum  rate 
of  2  percent. 

Frankly,  I  prefer  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  who  might 
be  tempted  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
because  I  conceive  of  this  amendment  as 
another  helpful  addition  to  the  program. 
By  setting  a  more  realistic  interest  rate, 
by  easing  the  pressure  on  the  Ameri- 
can public,  by  at  least  acknowledging  tha 
fact  that  if  a  loan  is  worth  making  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  at  least  a  2-percent  rate, 
to  me  the  practicality  and  the  need  for 
this  amendment  are  made  obvious. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  accept 
the  amendment  as  offered. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  make  the  interest 
rate  conform  with  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  would  set  the  inter- 
est rate  for  this  grace  period  at  2  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  For  the  10-year 
gi-ace  period  the  minimum  interest  rate 
would  be  2  percent;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  believe  it  is  a  com- 
mendable step  forward.  My  only  com- 
plaint is  that  it  does  not  place  the  interest 
rate  at  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the 
Government.  I  do  recognize,  however,  the 
facts  of  life  being  as  they  are,  we  cannot 
take  the  whole  step  now. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  I  am  tryjng  to  protect  the 
bill  as  much  as  I  can,  even  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  quite  appreciated  at 
the  majority  committee  table.  I  thought 
if  I  offered  too  high  a  rate  I  would  be 
charged  with  gutting  the  bill.  Heaven 
forbid.  I  would  not  think  of  doing  that. 

My  2-percent  rate  is  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  the  program,  helpful  to  th5 
AID  agency,  helpful  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  and  helpful  to  tb.e 
floor  managers  in  passing  this  bill. 

With  my  amendment,  I  believe  the  bill 
will  start  to  take  a  little  more  acceptable 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Actually,  contrary  to 
what  my  colleague  from  Illinois  said, 
even  if  we  got  the  rate  up  to  the  rate 
which  the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
its  borrowing,  there  still  would  be  a  loss, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  no  payment 
made  on  the  principal  for  10  years.  The 
difference  in  the  interest  which  we  would 
pay  for  the  money  during  the  interim 
period  would  be  compounded,  would  it 
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not?  Therefore,  even  if  the  loan  were 
made  at  the  going  rate  of  interest  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  pays  for  money,  we 
would  still  wind  up  losing  money. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  That  merely  dramatizes  the  need 
for  but  also  the  mildness  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
these  are  dollar  loans.  If  the  developing 
countries  could  go  to  the  Bank  and  pay 
the  Bank  interest  rates  there  would  be 
no  argument.  But  we  are  not  in  the  lend- 
ing business  as  such. 

If  we  see  some  reason  in  the  idea  of 
assisting  private  enterprise  in  develop- 
ing countries,  so  that  they  might  possi- 
bly have  some  economic  stability,  some 
economic  viability,  with  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  some  political  stability 
and  some  future;  if  we  can  wean  these 
developing  coimtries  off  of  a  grant  pro- 
gram, then  it  would  seem  sensible  to  try 
to  help  as  much  as  we  can  with  respect 
-j^to  a  lending  program  on  a  dollar  re- 
payable basis. 

If  that  is  true  in  the  interests  of  your 
own  country,  because  I  think  this  pro- 
gram has  to  be  measured  in  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States,  very  much 
at  the  same  priority  as  a  military  effort, 
then  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  charge  what  the  trafiBc  will 
bear,  because  it  is  not  a  commercial  en- 
terprise in  that  sense.  I  will  admit  it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  you 
want  to  go  for  length  of  grace  period. 
There  might  be  a  reasonable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  minimiun  in- 
terest rate  should  be,  as  a  token  rate  of 
interest,  during  the  grace  period.  But  I 
submit  to  you  that  there  are  no  statistics 
or  no  valid  reasons  why  at  this  par- 
.ticular  time  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  1- 
percent  jimip. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, \vill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  It  not  true,  however,  that  there  are 
statistics  which  indicate  the  developing 
countries  are  paying  increasing  amounts 
to  service  debts?  The  amount  has  gone 
up  from  $1  billion  in  1955  to  about  $4 
billion  annually.  Is  it  not  self-defeating 
if  we  should  simply  add  to  that  load,  if 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  assist 
those  countries?  As  it  is  already,  without 
this  proposed  increase,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  moneys  avail- 
able for  their  development  that  must  be 
attributable  to  these  debt  service 
charges.  So  we,  on  the  basis  of  economy, 
are  actually  losing  ground,  because  if  we 
must  assist  these  countries,  we  may 
have  to  do  it  in  forms  which  will  be  far 
more  expensive  to  us  than  the  conces- 
sions we  presently  are  granting. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  eminently  correct.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  Not  for  one 
moment  discoimting  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  can  exist,  the  question  Is  what  is 
your  ultimate  objective?  I  think  this 
goes  to  the  guts  of  the  whole  program  no 
matter  how  you  vote.  Obviously,  if  you 
disagree   with    the   objective    you   vote 


against  the  program.  If  you  disagree 
with  the  ultimate  objectives  you  vote  to 
put  whatever  restrictions  in  this  pro- 
gram you  think  ought  to  be  put  in  in 
order  to  keep  the  taxpayer's  dollar  from 
being  used  for  that  purpose.  But  I  say  if 
the  long-term  objective  is  valid  and  rea- 
sonable and  it  is,  then  we  should  not  so 
vote. 

In  this  case  we  are  talking  about  loans 
to  developing  countries  primarily  to  as- 
sist private  enterprise  in  order  to  get  a 
climate  which  is  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  ultimately  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  borrowing  country,  but 
to  the  United  States  as  well. 

Thus  we  are  being  self-defeating  not 
only  by  cutting  the  amount  of  money 
made  available  to  them,  which  is  repay- 
able to  us  in  dollars,  but  by  raising  the 
interest  rate  or  otherwise  restricting  the 
terms  of  this  loan  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Too  often  discussions  about  interest 
rates  shed  more  heat  than  light.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Ev- 
everyone  of  us  has — at  one  time  or 
another — borrowed  money.  We  have  pur- 
chased a  car  on  an  installment  plan, 
paid  off  the  interest  and  principal  on  the 
mortgage  on  our  homes,  borrowed  money 
to  put  the  kids  through  college. 

Development  loans  today  are  106-per- 
cent repayable  in  U.S.  dollars,  with  1 
percent  or  more  interest  during  the  10- 
year  grace  period,  2 '/a  percent  or  more 
interest  during  the  remaining  life  of  the 
loan,  and  a  loan  maturity  of  up  to  40 
years.  These  loan  terms  have  already 
been  stiffened  twice  since  the  passage  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The 
interest  charge  after  the  grace  period 
was  raised  from  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent to  2  percent  in  1963.  In  1964,  this 
rate  was  again  increased  to  the  present 
2y2  percent,  and  the  interest  rate  during 
the  grace  period  was  hiked  from  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  to  the  present  1  per- 
cent. A  third  increase  in  loan  terms  in 
a  4-year  period  is  certainly  excessive. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  other  body 
has,  however,  proposed  a  third  increase 
in  this  4-year  period — a  hike  in  the  grace 
period  interest  rate  from  1  percent  to  2 
percent.  I  remember  that  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body  last  year — and  then  defeated 
in  conference.  I  trust  the  House  will  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  retain  the  existing 
terms  for  development  loans.  Then  we 
can  be  in  a  position  to  correct  this  mis- 
take in  the  conference  after  Labor  Day. 

I  have  two  points  to  make  which 
underline  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  development  loan  terms  presently  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  They  are 
addressed  in  part  to  the  dialog  con- 
cerning the  development  loan  terms 
which  took  place  this  year  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  part  to  similar  dialogs 
which  have  taken  place  in  past  years  on 
the  same  topic  in  this  Chamber. 

My  first  point  is  that  a  parallel,  tempt- 
ing though  it  may  be,  cannot  be  drawn 
between  the  loan  terms  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  have  experienced  in  their 
daily  lives  and  the  loan  terms  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  The  critical  differ- 
ence is  that  Americans  repay  debts  in 


dollars,  the  currency  of  this  country, 
used  for  the  conduct  of  our  business. 
Less  developed  countries  also  repay  debts 
in  dollars  but  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness and  commerce  is  in  their  own  na- 
tional currencies.  This  means,  as  we  all 
know,  that  the  less  developed  countries 
must  earn  these  dollars  abroad,  pri- 
marily through  exports.  But  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  developing  country's  in- 
ternational accoimts  that  the  value  of 
its  imports  far  exceeds  the  value  of  it.s 
exports.  Moreover,  these  imports  are 
characteristically  industrial  goods,  spare 
parts,  and  the  like,  whose  world  market 
prices  have  been  steadily  increasing  rela- 
tive to  the  returns  on  the  exports  of  the 
less  developiirg  countries — usually  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials  and  mineral 
products. 

The  significance  of  this  trade  imbal- 
ance, of  course,  is  that  the  less  developed 
countries  have  to  borrow  abroad — con- 
tracting debt  that  must  be  repaid  at  some 
future  time — in  order  to  pay  for  today's 
Imported  industrial  goods  and  spare 
parts.  Every  dollar  that  must  be  repaid 
to  the  United  States  in  principal  or  in- 
terest for  past  loans  is  a  dollar  that  is 
unavailable  to  be  spent  for  the  import 
purchases  essential  to  today's  develop- 
ment program. 

To  measure  what  the  impact  of  a  hike 
in  the  grace  period  interest  rate  would 
be  on  the  debt  service  of  the  recipient 
countries,  let  us  assume  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  committee  authorization 
for  development  loans  and  Alliance  loans 
is  appropriated  and  used  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  would  mean  $1,325  million 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  develop- 
ment loans  and  Alliance  loans  this  fiscal 
year.  At  1  percent  interest  over  a  10-year 
grace  period,  the  interest  on  that  amount 
would  total  $132,500,000.  At  2  percent,  it 
would  be  $265  million.  So  what  this 
amendment  amounts  to  is  an  additional 
charge  of  $132,500,000  on  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  on  fiscal  year  1968  loans. 
And,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  similar 
additional  increase  in  the  years  to  come. 

My  second  point  bears  directly  on  the 
one  I  have  just  made.  It  is  that  in  the 
field  of  development  loan  terms,  which  is 
so  important  to  the  developing  countries, 
the  United  States  Is  not  offering  terms  as 
concessional  as  many  of  its  donor  nation 
colleagues. 

One  would  expect  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  Nation  with  the  highest 
per  capita  national  income,  would  be 
leading  the  world  on  loan  tenns.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  record  shows. 

The  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
tee uses  as  a  yardstick — for  measuring  a 
country's  development  assistance 
terms — the  percentage  of  a  country's 
assistance  that  is  either  100  percent 
grant  or  on  a  loan  basis  at  no  or  low 
interest. 

Top  marks  go  to  a  country  whose  aid 
program  is  either  100  percent  grant  or  a 
combination  of  grant  assistance  and  In- 
terest-free loan  assistance.  Three  coun- 
tries qualified  for  top  marks  in  1966 — 
Australia  and  Noi-way  whose  aid  pro- 
grams were  100  percent  grant,  and  Den- 
mark whose  aid  program  was  a 
combination  of  grants  and  interest-free 
loans.  Another  four  countries  also  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  this  regard. 
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Ttpigiiim  and  Canada  furnished  100  per- 
cent of  their  aid  for  1966  on  a  grant 
basis  or  on  a  loan  basis  at  up  to  3  percent 
interest.  The  United  Kingdom  extended 
93.1  percent  of  its  aid  for  the  year  on 
these  terms,  and  Canada  furnished  91.2 
percent  on  this  basis. 

So  the  United  States,  with  87.5  percent 
of  its  aid  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or 
on  a  loan  basis  at  up  to  3  percent  inter- 
est, came  in  eishth  for  the  year  among 
Development  Assistance  Committee 
members.  The  United  States  last  year 
had  a  per  capita  national  income  of 
$3,100 — by  far  the  highest  of  any  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  member. 
Yet  It  came  in  eighth. 

Another  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
development  assistance  is  the  percentage 
of  a  country's  loan  program  which  is  in- 
terest free.  Last  year,  foiu-  countries  fur- 
nished all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
loan  program  at  zero-percent  interest. 
Denmark,  as  we  just  noted,  fimilshed  all 
Its  loans  interest  free — $13.5  million — 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  90 
percent  of  its  loans  at  zero- percent  inter- 
est— $219.7  million — Canada  with  58  per- 
cent of  its  loans  at  zero-percent  Inter- 
est— $30.5  million — and  the  Netherlands 
with  47  percent  of  Its  loans  at  zero-per- 
cent interest — $10.8  million. 

The  import  of  the  two  points  I  have 
just  made — that  loan  terms  are  critical  to 
a  developing  country  which  pays  back  its 
development  debts  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  that  the  United  States  trails  the 
leaders  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  develop- 
ment loans  terms — is  quite  clear.  It  is 
that  we  would  be  ill-advised  to  consider 
stiffening  the  terms  of  development  loans 
a  third  time  in  4  years. 

A  hike  in  loan  terms  at  this  juncture 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  United 
States  goal  of  helping  developing  coim- 
trles  to  achieve  self-sustaining  growth  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least 
amoxmt  of  aid.  High  loan  terms  mean 
that  more  aid  is  needed  to  do  the  same 
development  job.  They  are,  therefore, 
self-defeating. 

An  increase  in  the  grace  period  Interest 
rate  would  imdoubtably  have  a  snow- 
balling effect  on  the  hardening  of  loan 
terms  of  the  other  donor  nations  which 
look  to  the  United  States  as  a  yardstick 
In  fixing  loan  terms. 

George  Woods,  President  of  the  "World 
Bank,  recently  commented  upon  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  rapid  rise  of  total  an- 
nual debt  service  charges  of  the  devel- 
oping countries — from  less  than  $1  billion 
in  1955  to  about  $4  billion  this  year: 

These  levels  of  debt  service  are  dangerously 
high.  They  mean  that  a  good  part  of  the 
countries'  foreign  exchange  resources  must 
be  devoted  to  servicing  previous  obligations 
rather  than  to  new  productive  development. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  increase  that 
debt  service  burden  by  a  hike  in  the 
grace  period  interest  rate  on  develop- 
ment loans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiL 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derw^inski 
and  Mr.  O&ixaghxr. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  120, 
noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nrl-E    11 — TECHNICAL    COOPERATION    AND    DB- 
VELOPMENT    GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  211(d),  which  relates  to  a 
ceiling  on  assistance  to  United  States  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions,  Is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Strike  out  •'$10,000,000"  and  substitute 
■■$20,000,000". 

(2)  After  the  words  "may  be  used"  insert 
the  words  "during  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1969". 

(c)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  212.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
8243,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
•360,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

(d)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $14,000.{X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

(e)  Section  214id),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the 
Olrl's  College  of  Israel,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n,  beginning  on  page  11,  and 
continuing  on  page  12  through  line  18. 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFrEREO    BT     MR.     ADAIR 

Mr.  /JDAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
11.  line  24,  and  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$243,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$220,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
authorization  in  technical  assistance 
from  $243  million  to  $220  million. 

In  light  of  actions  recently  taken,  that 
may  seem  a  modest  proposal  and  a  mod- 
est cut.  I  believe  it  is,  but  there  are  many, 
including  myself,  who  feel  that  some  of 
the  better  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram are  to  be  found  in  the  technical 
assistance,  or  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  through  Uiese  programs  largely 
that  we  try  to  teach  others  and  to  dem^ 
onstrate  to  others  how  to  help  them- 
selves. So  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  offering  only  this  modest  cut. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  would  say  that  the  appropriation  for 
tills  aid  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $200 
million.  TTiere  is  supposed  to  be  a  can-y- 
over  possibly  in  the  magnitude  of  $25 
million,  so  it  would  appear  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  there  would  be 
adequate  authorization  for  the  proper 
funding  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further  point 
out  tliat  if  the  Members  would  consult 
the  classified  books  at  the  committee  ta- 
bles, they  would  find  that  there  is  pro- 
vision in  this  program  for  a  number  of 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  now,  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  Middle  East  crisis, 
have  a  program  of  this  natuie  going 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OHARA of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  strikes 
at  Africa.  If  this  amendment  carries, 
there  will  not  be  one  red  cent  available 
for  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  deep  interest 
in  Africa.  As  I  envision  the  future  of 
Africa,  there  is  tremendous  natural 
wealth  there  which  is  being  developed 
and  Africa  with  the  proper  help  will  be- 
come one  of  the  great  markets  for  the 
products  of  American  factories. 

In  Africa  we  have  a  great  opportunity, 
and  if  we  miss  the  boat  it  wiU  be  a 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  repeat  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  force  at  my  command  this 
amendment  strikes  at  Africa.  It  takes 
away  any  possibility  that  we  could  give 
any  aid  or  assistance  to  Africa  at  this 
critical  time. 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  a  very  good 
statement. 

The  point  here  is,  on  this  particular 
smaller  amount  of  technical  assistance, 
this  is  the  kind  of  U.S.  assistance  that 
goes  far.  The  program  trains  local  in- 
dividuals. From  there  on  these  can  train 
other  local  citizens.  Those  who  learned 
how  to  do  the  job  first,  then  can 
train  other  people  in  widening  circles 

This  technical  assistance  has  effect  in 
geometric  progression.  So  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  pointing  out  the  assets 
and  benefits  of  our  U.S.  technical  assist- 
ance programs.  I  take  the  same  position 
on  the  need  for  support  of  the  technical 
assistance  programs  as  the  gentleman 
does. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.   ADAIR.   Mr.   Chairman,   I  cer- 
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tainly  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  about  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  tlie  newly  developing  Afri- 
can nations  and  our  relationships  with 
them. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  for  last 
year  there  was  only  $200  million  appro- 
priated for  this  item.  My  amendment 
would  leave  $220  million  plus  an  ex- 
pected can-yover  of  $25  million,  and  of 
that  there  is  programed  an  increase 
for  Africa  of  $5,800,000. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  no  Member  of  the  House  I 
have  greater  respect  for  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  I  have  always 
found  him  fair  and  I  have  always  found 
him  intelligent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  him 
now,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me, 
that  this  $23  million  cut,  and  it  relatively 
is  not  very  much  money,  but  I  think  he 
will  agree  with  me,  and  I  am  asking  him 
so  to  express  himself,  that  most  of  the 
$23  million,  if  not  all  of  it,  will  come  out 
of  Africa. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No ;  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  feel  that  Africa,  in  light  of 
the  Increased  provision  made  for  it,  will 
fare  better  than  it  did  last  year.  I  rarely 
differ  with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  but  in  this  instance  I 
must. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  this  is  a 
10-percent  cut,  approximately,  in  tech- 
nical assistance;  85  percent  of  this  ap- 
propriation is  required  to  finance  going 
programs  and  you  can  be  certain  with 
this  cut  there  will  be  very  few  new  starts 
in  Africa. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  be  cutting  the  program  out 
and  that  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  FR.KT  JNGHUgSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  during  general  debate 
yesterday,  I  commented  on  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee's  state- 
ment on  foreign  aid. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  language  of 
that  committee,  to  be  found  on  page 
23696  with  respect  to  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Point  (9)  of  that  statement  says: 

(9)  Evidence  that  technical  assistance  is 
often  a  better  stimulant  to  growth  than  large 
scale  capital  transfers  should  be  seriously 
examined,  ■particularly  in  light  of  the  United 
States'  balance  of  payments  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  a  statement  such  as 
that  from  a  responsible  source,  namely, 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee, 
should  be  considered  in  light  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  technical  as- 
sistance is  one  of  the  areas  that  should 
definitely  not  be  cut,  and  that  there 
should  be  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
the  programs  which  have  been  developed 
and  which  are  projected  in  this  area. 

So  I  strongly  support  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  been  saying  with 
respect  to  this  particular  amendment. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
certainly  made  the  point  that  Africa  will 
be  drastically  injured  in  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram instituted  under  this  section  if  we 
should  adopt  the  amendment.  These 
countries  in  Africa  need  the  technical 
assistance  which  would  be  provided.  Ac- 
tually, the  shortage  of  human  resources 
is  a  basic  weakness  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
through  this  program  is  to  develop  hu- 
man resources  in  those  countries  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves.  We  do  that  by 
university  teams  and  by  skills  that  we 
send  to  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

Not  only  would  Africa  be  hurt,  but  also 
Southeast  Asia,  In  a  recent  conference 
of  ministers  of  Southeast  Asia  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  which  we  would  offer 
technical  assistance  and  it  would  be  a 
program  in  wliich  those  countries  would 
participate.  A  cut  in  the  authorization 
would  result  in  a  cutback  in  the  univer- 
sity teams  and  other  programs  designed 
to  help  those  people  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

What  we  need  today  are  not  speeches 
but  more  votes,  and  so  I  recognize  the 
weakness  in  my  position.  But  I  think 
there  is  one  thing  we  should  not  do  to- 
day and  that  is  to  cut  this  investment  in 
human  resources.  People  throughout  the 
world  are  being  helped  under  this  pro- 
gram with  a  very  small  investment  on 
our  part.  Perhaps  it  is  the  smallest  in- 
vestment we  have  made  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  mean- 
ingful. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  the  meat  axes 
fiy  in  this  House  today,  they  will  not 
touch  this  section  and  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
private  investment  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  for  the  last  3  years  has  been 
on  a  plateau.  We  have  been  trying  to  en- 
courage private  investors  to  go  into  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  have  been 
spending  money  along  these  lines  so  it 
can  be  substituted  for  foreign  aid.  By 
cutting  the  sum  suggested  for  technical 
assistance,  you  are  cutting  the  throats  of 
those  who  are  spending  time  and  money 
in  order  to  encourage  these  underde- 
veloped countries  to  engage  in  self-help, 
to  build  themselves  up,  to  pull  themselves 
up  by  their  bootstraps  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign aid. 

I  have  been  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings, and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  most 
prominent  business  people  in  this  Nation 
tell  us  how  important  it  is  that  we  do  all 
we  can  to  assist  these  various  countries 
to  assist  themselves.  It  is  self-help.  It  is 
the  best  reason  for  our  investing  our 
money  in  these  underdeveloped  countries. 

If  you  are  going  to  decrease  those 
moneys  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  various  underdeveloped  countries 
to  help  themselves,  you  are  defeating  not 
alone  the  question  of  foreign  aid,  but  you 
are  defeating  the  basis  for  all  efforts  that 
we  are  expending  in  order  to  get  private 


interests  to  go  into  foreign  countries. 
This  is  necessary  both  for  the  benefit  of 
these  foreign  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  for  business  in  this  Nation.  So 
I  believe  we  will  be  doing  ourselves  a 
great  disservice  by  cutting  this  author- 
ization. I  therefore  hope  the  proposed 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     GROSS    TO     THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ADAIR 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abaih:  On  page 
11,  line  24,  and  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$243,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  $260.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969"  and  in.-,ert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$210,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment,  I  simply  want  to  take 
$10  million  more  off  the  authorization 
for  this  particular  purpose  and  bring  the 
bill  down  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  bill 
approved  by  the  other  body.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  sustain  any  reputation  for 
economy  in  the  House  if  we  are  going  to 
exceed  the  spending  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
just  that  simple. 

In  this  program  there  is  technical  as- 
sistance running  out  of  its  ears.  There  is 
technical  assistance  running  out  of  the 
ears  of  the  United  Nations.  As  I  remem- 
ber it,  we  are  also  putting  up  between 
40  to  50  percent,  and  perhaps  more,  of 
the  money  that  is  spent  by  the  United 
Nations  for  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  provide 
further  information  for  our  considera- 
tion, let  me  say  again  if  the  Members 
will  consult  these  books,  they  will  find 
that  the  $243  million  contains  provision 
for  technical  assistance  to  countries  like 
Sudan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  have  broken  diplomatic  relation- 
ships. I  find  it  difficult  to  know  why  we 
need  to  provide  technical  assistance  at 
this  time  for  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  advises  me  there  are 
actually  seven  different  categories  of 
technical  assistance  imder  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  this  is  so,  and  whether 
this  is  just  one  of  them? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  carmot  say.  I  would 
be  surprised  if  there  were  only  seven. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  the  Peace  Corps  is 
specifically  involved,  not  only  under  this 
program,  but  also  involved  directly  in 
giving  technical  assistance  and  teaching 
these  people,  so  in  turn  they  can  teach 
others? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  Peace  Corps 
is  involved  in  technical  assistance,  and 
in  some  cases  wet-nursing. 

Mr.   LENNON.   I   am   not   concerned 
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about  that  at  the  moment,  but  I  do  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  his  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GBOSS.,I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.* 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding.  I  am 
glad  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  so-called  bilateral  aid  we  pro- 
vide, up  to  44.4  percent,  which  by  a  fluke 
determination  of  the  counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  allows  us  to  provide 
more  to  the  United  Nations'  Extended 
Technical  Assistance  Fund  than  we  do 
here,  because  it  Is  one  of  their  two  spe- 
cial funds  outside  of  the  regular  assessed 
funds  and  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  that 
in  addition  to  this  we  have  an  additional 
extended  technical  assistance  fund? 
Possibly  it  is  one  of  the  seven  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  talks  about, 
as  it  is  in  the  OAS. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment if  we  could  be  sure  not  a  dollar  of 
the  United  Nations  special  fund  is  spent 
in  Cuba? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  technical  assistance  has 
been  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
since  1949.  It  began  as  the  old  point  4 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  author- 
ized $243  million,  the  full  amount. 

I  am  not  concerned  today  as  to  what 
the  Senate  authorized.  I  am  not  going 
to  follow  the  Senate  blindly,  as  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  wish  he 
would  follow  the  Senate  on  some  other 
programs.  He  has  been  here  praising  the 
Senate  all  day.  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
be  educational  to  him  and  that  he  will 
take  heed  and  follow  them  on  some  of 
the  other  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  hats  not 
heard  me  praise  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  has 
been  speaking  favorably  about  two 
amendments  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
that  I  have  great  pride  in  the  House, 
and  I  do  not  want  the  other  body  to 
usurp  any  of  our  past  glory  of  being 
the  economizers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  re- 
members the  foreign  aid  bill  of  last  year, 
he  knows  that  the  House  went  over  to 
the  other  side  with  a  larger  bill  than 
the  Senate  had. 

This  program  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  program.  If  we  cut  this  program 
approximately  14  percent,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pro- 
poses, we  are  going  to  damage  the 
program. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  these  program 
funds  are  for  going  programs.  New  em- 
phasis has  been  planned  for  Africa.  These 
programs  will  be  out  of  the  window. 
There  will  not  be  much  that  is  new  with 
a  14- percent  cut 

Last  year  this  program  was  cut  back  to 
a  limitation  of  40  countries  in  the  other 
body,  and  the  conferees  were  successful 


In  removing  the  limitation,  but  last  year 
more  than  10  countries  were  cut  off  tech- 
nical assistance  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  and  there  were  no  new  starts. 

Again  this  year,  with  a  14-percent  cut, 
the  continent  of  Africa  is  going  to  suf- 
fer. 

Certainly,  I  want  to  back  up  every  word 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HAr.A]  who,  as  a  student  of  Africa,  has 
told  this  House  this  progrsma  is  very  vital 
to  Africa.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant program  for  Africa  included  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  know 
that  Africa  does  not  receive  very  much 
mihtary  assistance.  Under  existing  law 
there  is  a  limit  on  military  aid  to  Africa. 
Many  Members  know  that  most  of  the 
African  countries  do  not  qualify  for  de- 
velopment loans.  Only  a  very  few  coun- 
tries do.  Technical  assistance  is  the  basic 
program  for  Africa. 

A  vote  to  cut  this  down  to  S210  million 
is  definitely  a  vote  against  Africa. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
desecration  of  the  technical  assistance, 
an  integral  part  of  this  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
laboriously  reviewed  this  matter  country 
by  country  for  better  than  a  year.  Now 
with  a  flick  of  the  majority  on  the  floor 
of  this  Committee  we  propose  to  set  aside 
the  considered  judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

Last  year  I  voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  a  protest  against  the  opera- 
tions of  our  AID  program  in  Vietnam. 
This  year  that  program  may  be  some 
better. 

There  Is  another  country  this  year, 
however,  that  stands  out  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people — Indonesia. 
Regardless  of  what  opinion  we  may  have 
of  the  current  escalation  In  Vietnam  and 
where  we  are  going,  we  do  know  that  our 
firmness  to  date  in  that  Southeast  Asian 
country  has  given  the  inspiration  and 
support  to  the  Indonesian  people  imder 
General  Suharto  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  Communist  yoke  countries. 

Indonesia,  the  fifth  or  sixth  largest 
nation  in  the  world,  is  an  example  for  all 
Americans  and  for  the  world  of  what  can 
be  achieved  through  a  proper  exercise 
of  American  foreign  policy.  I  would  only 
hope  at  this  time  that  we  do  not  blow  our 
success  by  being  overzealous,  nervous, 
and  enthusiastic  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
the  Southeast  Asian  war  to  a  close.  I  find 
It  rather  Ironic  that  by  and  large  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  endorse  the 
force  and  expense  of  our  Southeast  Asian 
effort  most  enthusiastically  and  are 
willing  to  spend  $3  or  $4  billion  every 
month  to  achieve  success  by  force  among 
the  25  million  population  of  Vietnam  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  support  the  re- 
duction in  technical  asistance  to  under- 
developed countries  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  our  effective  aid  to 
Indonesia  with  a  population  of  110,000,- 
000  to  perhaps  less  than  $20  million  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1968. 

The  administration  requested  but  a 
nominal  loan  commitment  for  Indonesia 
in  the  budget  early  this  year  because  it 
did  not  know  the  direction  which  that 
latter  country  would  take.  The  admin- 


istration request  has  been  overtaken  by 
events  of  the  past  6  months.  In  that  time 
frame  General  Suharto  has  effectively 
replaced  Sukarno  as  head  of  Govern- 
ment. He  has  adopted  a  policy  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  which  includes  meas- 
ures politically  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment, in  an  effort  to  bring  the  hyper- 
inflation of  the  last  10  years  under  con- 
trol. An  international  group  consisting  of 
the  United  States,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  India,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, and  Great  Britain  has  been  formed 
to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  to 
implement  Indonesia's  economic  stabili- 
zation policy.  This  group  has  pledged 
over  $200  million  toward  this  goal  for 
1967,  which  will  meet  foreign  exchange 
requirements  for  the  importation  of  es- 
sential manufactured  products  and  raw 
materials.  The  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  supported 
by  these  national  donors,  have  been 
working  with  the  Indonesia  Government 
to  develop  effective  economic  reforms 
and  improvements,  such  as  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

Although  the  stabilization  program 
appears  to  be  bringing  inflation  under 
control,  stabilization  of  so  severely  dam- 
aged an  economy  is  but  a  first  step.  The 
next  step  is  to  begin  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance needed  to  put  the  Indonesian  econ- 
omy on  the  road  to  recovery.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  need,  the  World  Bank  is 
sending  a  mission  to  Indonesia  early  this 
fall  to  make  recommendations  on  priori- 
ties of  economic  development  and  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken. 

What  has  happened  in  Indonesia  so 
far  s  almost  a  textbook  example  of  two 
cardii\al  principles  of  foreign  assistance : 
self-help  and  multilateralism.  Self-help 
in  Indonesia's  recognition  of  the  grave 
condition  of  its  economy  and  in  its  tak- 
ing the  bitter  medicine  of  a  rigoroas 
stabilization  program.  Multilateralism  in 
the  large  and  varied  group  of  nations 
working  together  under  the  leadership 
of  the  IMF  and  World  Bank. 

We  would  do  well  to  give  adequate 
support  to  this  program.  Not  to  do  so 
would  be  to  reject  the  very  principles 
we  have  long  insisted  be  applied  to  for- 
eign assistance.  Not  to  do  so  would  dam- 
age the  multilateral  effort  now  under- 
way. But  more  importantly,  not  to  do  so 
would  jeopardize  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant opportunities  we  have  ever  had 
in  foreign  assistance.  Indonesia,  a  na- 
tion of  110  million  people,  which  was 
just  a  few  years  ago  on  the  brink  of 
communism,  and  which  threatened  one 
neighbor  after  another,  has  turned  away 
from  this.  It  has  rejected  communism 
and  it  has  joined  with  its  erstwhile  op- 
ponents to  begin  the  kind  of  regional 
cooperation  that  is  the  most  certain  sure- 
ty for  international  peace.  But.  it  has 
just  begun.  Forces  still  exist  which 
could  turn  Indonesia  back  should  the 
present  government  falter  and  the  prom- 
ise of  economic  improvement  that  it  now 
holds  out  fail.  Indonesia  could  become  a 
dramatic  alternative  to  communism  and 
narrow  nationalism.  With  its  natural 
and  human  resources,  and  given  the  right 
kind  of  encouragement  and  support  now, 
Indonesia  could  be  a  self-sustaining  na- 
tion, helping  to  lead  the  nations  of  Asia 
toward  peaceful  development.  But  de- 
cisions must  be  made  now,  and  one  of 
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the  chief  decisions  will  be  how  this  House 
treats  the  administration's  development 
loan  authorization  request. 

Any  further  cut  in  that  request  will 
surely  mean  that  the  already  inadequate 
funds  budgeted  for  Indonesia  will  be 
further  reduced.  The  United  States  will 
then  be  unable  to  bear  its  fair  share  of 
the  international  support  which  the 
courageous  leaders  of  Indonesia  deserve. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Committee  a  firsthand  report  which  I 
have  just  received  in  my  ofifice  from  Prof. 
Bruce  Glassburner,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  CaUfornia 
at  Davis  who  is  in  Djakarta  today.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  for  2  years  of 
the  California  University  of  Indonesia 
Economics  Project,  a  Ford  Foimdation 
program.  He  states  as  follows: 

I  am  spending  my  summer  In  Djakarta  as 
a  special  consultant  to  the  AID  Representa- 
tive here — a  Job  which  I  am  finding  most 
fascinating.  The  new  Indonesian  govern- 
ment Is  the  first  In  this  country's  history  to 
listen  with  more  than  half  an  ear  to  Its  pro- 
fessional economists.  The  results  so  far  are 
good,  but  the  Job  of  reconstruction  of  the 
market  system  after  more  than  ten  years  of 
dreadful  distortion  of  price  relationships  Is 
Immense,  and  the  economists'  time  appears 
to  be  running  out.  These  economists,  Incl- 
dentaUy,  are  predominantly  Berkeley  trained, 
being  the  cream  of  the  crop  who  received 
training  under  the  University  of  Californla- 
tTniverslty  of  Indonesia  Economics  project, 
a  Ford  Foundation  financed  effort,  of  which 
I  was  a  member  for  three  academic  years,  and 
was  Chairman  of  for  two  years.  This  must  be 
the  biggest  payoff  project  weVe  had  any- 
where, even  though  the  final  results  aren't  In 
yet. 

I  won't  go  Into  detail  about  the  present 
program,  but  will  only  say  that  their  effort 
to  stem  the  Inflation  (which  Is  still  serious) 
and  to  bring  about  rationalization  of  price 
relationships  has  already  been  much  more 
successful  than  we  had  any  right  to  hope  for, 
and,  given  the  political  breathing  space,  In- 
donesia's economic  performance  can  be  ex- 
pected to  match  the  "miracle''  In  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Thailand  within  ten  years  time. 
If  this  sounds  fantastic,  consider  what  haa 
happened  in  the  last  two  countries  in  the 
past  decade. 

But  what  I  am  getting  at  Is  that,  although 
their  success  depends  ultimately  on  their 
professional  expertise  (which  is  consider- 
able) ,  and  upon  their  political  staying  power, 
substantial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms 
is  also  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  learned 
to  my  dismay  that  the  State  Department  has 
announced  to  the  Indonesians  that  they  can 
count  definitely  on  no  more  than  $20  million 
from  the  U.S.  for  fiscal  year  1968.  They  will 
be  able  to  Increase  that  by  raising  their  ab- 
sorption capacity  of  PL  480  goods,  but  after 
having  seen  our  $200  to  $300  million  program 
in  Pakistan,  and  the  great  good  that  It  is 
doing,  I  find  these  tiny  numbers  appalling. 

The  combination  of  an  Independent  and 
economically  successful  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  and  Indonesia  will  certainly  make 
any  domino  hypothesis  look  quite  silly.  One 
must  concede  that  Laos  and  Cambodia  would 
be  badly  compromised  by  our  fallxire  in  Viet 
Nam,  but  it  does  not  foUowlng  that  the 
rest  will  collapse,  particularly  if  there  Is  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Indonesia  to  the 
iouth,  and  Australia  also  backstopping.  In- 
deed, our  bargaining  latitude — If  and  when 
we  get  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  bargaining  table — ^will  be  vastly  in- 
creased if  we  can  count  on  strength  and,  at 
the  very  least,  neutrality  from  this  nation. 

We  are  very  much  aware  out  here  that 
Congress  Is  in  no  mood  to  be  generous  with 
aid,  and  that  there  is,  much  sympathy,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Senate,  with  multilateralism. 


No  economist  opposes  careful  spending  (or 
lending) ,  and  no  liberal  opposes  multilateral- 
ism. However,  the  multUateral  machinery  is 
only  moderately  good  at  best  (IMF  has  only 
one  man  here,  and  IBRD  has  no  one;  the 
Dutch,  who  are  ostensibly  leading  the  Inter- 
governmental Group  for  aid  to  Indonesia 
have  only  one,  very  Junior,  man  here).  Also, 
the  quantum  of  aid,  which  Is  probably  suf- 
ficient for  this  calendar  year's  stabilization 
program,  will  simply  not  be  enough  next  year, 
and  even  less  adequate  from  1969  on,  if  they 
get  their  plan  going.  In  my  opinion,  we  alone 
should  offer  not  less  than  $100  million  for 
calendar  year  1968  (which  now  means  no 
less  than  $50  million  for  fl.scal  1968) ,  and  an- 
ticipate increasing  it  as  rapidly  as  Indone- 
sia's organization  to  absorb  it  can  be  In- 
creased. 

I  hope  you  will  read  these  words  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  and  that  you  will 
do  your  best  to  convince  your  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  here.  It's  a  gam- 
ble, of  course,  but  compare  it.  If  you  will, 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  gamble  In  Viet 
Nam.  Give  us  one  percent — or  even  Vi  of  one 
percent  of  the  cost  of  that  effort,  and  there  is 
a  high  probability  that  it  will  come  back 
with  huge  dividends.  Here  there  is  oil,  tin, 
bauxite,  and  huge  agricultural  potential.  In 
the  long  run  it  Is  bound  to  be  used  effectively 
by  someone.  I'd  like  to  see  it  be  the  right 
people.  Best  personal  regards. 

Diiring  the  years  since  independence, 
the  country  has  experienced  almost  no 
economic  development.  Real  per  capita 
incomes  are  probably  lower  now  than  be- 
fore World  War  II.  Food  production  has 
increased  less  rapidly  than  population, 
and  agricultural  export  earnings  have 
fallen  because  of  declining  production 
and  falling  world  prices.  Production  in 
almost  all  other  sectors  except  petroleum 
also  has  declined  in  absolute  terms. 

During  the  1954-65  time  frame,  per 
capita  food  production  declined  about  12 
percent,  due  mainly  to  a  shortage  of 
funds  and  a  lack  of  incentives  for  invest- 
ment of  privately  owned  plantations  and 
to  poor  administration  on  those  which 
had  been  nationalized.  Tin  production 
has  declined  markedly,  especially  since 
the  ouster  of  Dutch  nationals  following 
the  government's  takeover  of  mining  en- 
terprises in  1957. 

Manufacturing  enterprises  In  Indo- 
nesia suffered  from  increasing  underuti- 
lization  of  plant  capacity,  primarily  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  raw  material  and 
spare  parts.  Moreover,  production  was 
hindered  by  inadequate  maintenance  of 
capital  equipment,  insufficient  electric 
power,  and  shortages  of  qualified  admin- 
istrators and  technicians.  Most  of  Indo- 
nesia's roads  deteriorated,  as  did  the  rail 
system.  The  government's  determination 
to  "Indonesianize"  the  economy  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  much  of  the  experienced 
foreign  manpower  formei'ly  available 
within  the  country. 

The  most  pressing  and  pervasive  of 
Indonesia's  economic  problems  under 
Sukarno  was  runaway  inflation.  The 
cost-of-living  index  for  the  last  2  years 
of  Sukarno's  administration  rose  2,500 
percent. 

A  large  lag  of  revenues  behind  expend- 
itures was  built  into  the  tax  system, 
with  almost  no  taxes  collected  in  rural 
areas,  and  widespread  evasion  of  direct 
taxes  in  the  cities.  One  result  of  the  run- 
away inflation  was  a  kind  of  "guerrilla 
economy"  in  the  cities,  where  civil  ser- 
vants, soldiers,  and  privately  employed 
people  alike,  had  to  resort  to  moonlight- 


ing, petty  thievery,  and  even  extortion 
to  make  ends  meet.  The  result  was  un- 
bounded chaos.  Ports  became  hopelessly 
clogged,  government  services  were  all 
but  paralyzed,  and  businesses  were  wildly 
inefficient. 

When  Suharto  came  to  power  early 
this  year  Indonesia  had  little  to  show 
for  the  aid  received  other  than  a  large 
mihtary  establishment  that  absorbed  50 
percent  of  the  nation's  resources  and  a 
debt  burden  of  $2.4  biUion. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Communist- 
backed  coup  attempt  of  October  1,  1965, 
not  only  Indonesia's  political  orienta- 
tion, but  Its  economic  orientation  has 
imdergone  a  radical  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. A  new  government  led  by  responsible 
mihtary  and  civilian  figures  has  taken 
power.  Confrontation  with  Malaysia  was 
officially  terminated,  and  trade  between 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  has 
been  resumed.  Indonesia  has  resumed 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
World  Bank;  all  of  these  organizations 
are  now  involved  In  Indonesia's  stabili- 
zation efforts  and  in  its  plans  for  longer- 
range  rehabilitation  and  development. 

The  new  government  has  identified 
economic  reconstruction  as  its  primary 
task  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  IMF, 
has  drawn  up  and  Is  implementing  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  stabilization.  The  nec- 
essary changes  required  for  an  effective 
stabilization  program  demand  sacrifices 
at  all  levels  of  Indonesian  society.  In  the 
current  period  of  political  and  economic 
stress  prevailing  in  Indonesia  the  United 
States  and  other  interested  European 
and  Asian  countries  have  been  mo\ang  to 
provide  timely  assistance. 

As  an  essential  beginning  for  economic 
reconstruction,  the  new  government  is 
now  implementing  an  IMF-endorsed  sta- 
bilization program.  The  government  has 
drawn  up  a  balanced  budget  for  1967 
based  on  several  economically  sound 
budget  changes.  Expenditures  have  been 
halted  on  a  number  of  uneconomical 
prestige  projects,  military  expenditures 
as  a  portion  of  the  budget  have  been  re- 
duced by  half,  and  tax  collections  have 
increased.  The  government  announced 
early  in  1967  sharp  increases  in  prices  of 
consumer  goods  and  sen-ices  from  state 
enterprises — for  example,  gasoline  prices 
were  raised  800  percent — while  reducing 
the  substantial  government  subsidies  to 
these  enterprises.  In  October  1966,  a 
number  of  currency  reform  measures 
were  enacted  to  achieve  a  more  realistic 
exchange  rate  and  to  aid  in  reestablish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  central  bank  over 
Indonesia's  foreign  exchange. 

The  government  is  endeavoring  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  economy.  In  an  effort  to  make  Indo- 
nesia an  attractive  target  for  investment, 
the  government  has  passed  a  new  foreign 
Investment  law,  has  signed  an  AID  in- 
vestment guaranty  agreement,  and  has 
arranged  to  negotiate  the  return  of  for- 
eign companies  taken  over  by  the  Su- 
karno regime. 

The  government  has  made  an  encour- 
aging start  on  its  overall  enonomic  prob- 
lems. Rigorous  bank  credit  controls  have 
been  continued  and,  In  combination  with 
exchange  rates  which  have  favored  im- 
ported goods  over  domestically  produced 
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Items,  have  done  much  to  curb  domestic 
Inflation.  The  rate  of  Inflation  has  shown 
a  marked  decrease,  from  an  800  percent 
Increase  In  1966  to  an  anticipated  70  to 
80  percent  overall  increase  in  1967.  While 
selective  credit,  tariff,  and  exchange 
measures  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
to  make  domestic  production  more  prof- 
itable, the  Indonesian  Government  has 
demonstrated  an  economic  self-discipline 
during  the  last  9  months  that  was  sorely 
lacking  in  the  Sukarno  regime. 

Many  measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
before  Indonesia  is  safely  on  the  road  to 
a  self-sustaining  agricultural  and  indus- 
tiial  economy.  On  balance,  however,  the 
new  government  has  shown  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  internal  fortitude  needed  to 
carry  off  a  painful  stabilization  program 
and  to  initiate,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  various  donor  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  comprehen- 
sive but  reasonable  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  development 

In  conclusion  I  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee again  that  we  can  help  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  private 
enterprise  development  in  a  time  of 
peace  as  compared  to  a  time  of  war  for 
a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  spend  billions  to  conquer  by 
force  underdeveloped  natives  to  spoon 
feed  them  democracy  when  we  will  not 
spend  a  few  cents  to  help  the  natives 
peacefully  to  spoon  feed  themselves. 

I  frankly  am  glad  that  the  present  in- 
adequate aid  authorization  which  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  will  only  last  for  1 
year.  We  will  have  another  chance  to 
rehabilitate  this  program  in  a  forceful 
way  to  meaningfully  help  the  peoples  of 
the  world  again  next  year. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, which  is  perfectly  on  point.  I  think 
he  has  certainly  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  very,  very  important  programs  in 
this  bill  today.  Indonesia  is  a  country 
which  has  the  fifth  largest  population 
in  the  world  and  which  has  turned  its 
back  completely  on  communism.  We  put 
through  military  budgets  without  batting 
an  eye  in  this  House,  and  yet  here  we 
have  this  vei-y  small  investment  that  we 
are  about  to  make  to  the  country  which 
ranks  fifth  largest  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  population  and  we  are  about  to  pull 
the  rug  on  them.  Tnis  could  be  one  of  the 
most  unwise  things  we  could  do  here  dur- 
ing the  entire  consideration  of  this  bill. 

This  is  but  just  one  of  the  items  that 
we  would  abandon  and  in  which  we  would 
abdicate  our  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  signal  to  these  people  that  they 
have  no  friends  and  no  hope  as  to  what 
we  would  ultimately  do  and  what  they  in 
turn  would  do  with  reference  to  the 
Communist  camp  and  thus  imdermine 
the  position  of  the  government  that  is 
seeking  to  establish  some  stability  In 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  Suharto  and 
all  the  people  in  Indonesia  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
principles  of  democracy  should  receive 
our  wholehearted  encouragement  and 
assistance. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DE31WINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  not  trying  to  convey  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  this  money  not 
be  specifically  earmarked? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  at  all.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the 
program.  As  t  j  the  earmarking  of  funds, 
what  aie  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going 
to  take  it  av.ay  from  Korea,  from  Brazil, 
from  the  Philippints,  from  Turkey? 
These  are  the  countries  which  are  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  83  percent  of  this 
money  is  involved  in  eight  countries.  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  very  large 
and  serious  mistake  if  we  cut  this  pro- 
gram down  to  the  amomit  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered,  and  which  has  been  urged 
to  be  adopted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsn  yield  further? 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  conect  when  he  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  funds  which  are  going  to 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
gone  to  Indonesia,  have  resisted  com- 
munism. But  at  that  point  I  thi  k  we 
part,  because  the  fact  that  we  denied 
Sukarno's  government  foreign  aid  con- 
tributed to  his  downfall. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
heard  the  arguments  in  this  House  back 
in  those  days  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. Tlie  administration  in  those  days 
was  placing  a  small  bet  upon  the  train- 
ing programs  for  the  second  and  third 
echelons  of  the  military  in  Indonesia. 
One  of  the  best  investments  which  we 
ever  made  was  our  investment  in  train- 
ing the  second  and  third  echelons  in 
Indonesia,  who  are,  in  effect,  the  people 
who  turned  against  Communist  Red 
China,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  encourage 
these  people  in  the  future.  They  are  our 
friends. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  point  is  that 
there  are  doubts  about  this  approach.  If 
anyone  is  concerned  about  Indonesia, 
this  figure  can  be  flexible. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
making  that  point,  that  we  are  going  to 
take  it  away  from  them.  I  will  make  the 
point  again,  "Do  you  want  to  take  it 
away  from  Korea,  from  Brazil,  from  the 
Philippines  or  from  Turkey?" 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  pro  rata  distribution 
of  funds  in  this  program  just  as  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  connection  with  do- 
mestic programs. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  if  there  is 
no  '"rata,"  there  cannot  be  any  "pro." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  lise  in  opposition  to  both 
amendments  and  in  support  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  places  at 
which  this  bill  can  be  cut.  However,  this 
technical  assistance  program  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them.  Where  will  this  particu- 
lar amendment  hit  the  technical  assist- 
ance program? 


Mr.  Chairman,  47  percent  of  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  Africa.  Page  14,  section 
103(c)  of  the  committee  report  verifie.- 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  fro;n 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Haha]  is  correct  in  hii 
statement  to  that  effect.  Smaller  propor- 
tions go  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
There  is  7  percent  for  east  Asia  and  G 
percent  for  the  Near  East  and  south 
Asia. 

The  38  countries  in  Africa  will  be  af- 
fected substantially  by  any  cut  in  tech- 
nical assistance  funds. 

AID  estimates  Africa  program  requiic - 
mpnts  for  fiscal  year  1968  at  $195  million. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  AID's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1968  commitments  are  for 
development  loans  and  technical  as- 
sistance, indicating  the  stress  that  it 
places  on  development  aid  to  Africa. 

Technical  assistance  to  manpowe'- 
training  and  institutional  development, 
two  of  Africa's  greatest  needs,  accounts 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  1968  commitments  for  develop- 
ment aid. 

The  AID  program  will  continue  to 
focus  on  education  and  training,  food 
production,  health,  strengthening  of  the 
private  sector,  and  expansion  of  trans- 
portation, commimications,  and  other 
facilities  which  provide  a  base  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Better  education  and  training  are  es- 
sential if  Africa  is  to  make  social  and 
political  progress  and  have  the  trained 
manpower  needed  for  economic  develop- 
ment. AID  already  has  given  substantial 
help  both  with  general  and  speciali2cd 
education.  With  AID  help,  more  than 
800,000  textbooks  are  being  distributed 
in  Africa  hi  fiscal  1967,  bringing  the 
total  number  distributed  since  the  start 
of  the  AID  program  to  3.3  million.  About 
833,000  African  students  are  enrolled  in 
schools  that  AID  has  a.ssisted,  whib 
more  than  20,000  teachers  have  been 
trained  with  AID  help. 

In  Nigeria,  AID-financed  specialists 
from  American  universities  are  helpinr; 
adapt  U.S.  educational  techniques  to 
Nigerian  needs  in  science,  agriculture, 
education,  veterinary  technology,  and 
the  arts  and  sciences.  They  include  teams 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Kan- 
sas State  University,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Michigan  State  University, 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
gele.-..  Colorado  State  University,  New 
York  University,  Harvard  Universitv. 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio 
University. 

Similarly,  AID  has  provided  capita! 
assistance,  or  technical  advice  through 
U.S.  university  faculty  members,  to  the 
University  of  East  Africa;  Changorrbe 
Teacher  Training  College,  University 
College,  and  the  Agricultural  College  in 
Tanzania;  Haile  Selassie  I  University  in 
Ethiopia ;  Kassala  Institute  of  Education 
in  Sudan;  Chott  Maria  Agricultural 
School  in  Tunisia;  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Institute  in  Liberia. 

The  Liberians  have  now  assumed  com- 
plete responsibility  for  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Institute  after  12  years  of  AID 
assistance.  It  is  the  largest  Government- 
operated  secondary  school  in  the  coun- 
try, training  electricians,  secretaries, 
radio  repairmen,  machinists,  farmers, 
and  other  skilled  workers. 
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AID  will  continue  to  emphasize  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training.  Including 
training  for  agriculture,  improvements 
in  higher  education,  and  teacher  training. 
University  education  should  be  shifted 
toward  training  in  African  institutions 
rather  than  abroad  and  to  this  end,  AID 
will  assist  African  universities  specializ- 
ing in  key  fields  to  ser\'e  regionwide 
training  needs.  It  will  provide  scholar- 
ships to  these  schools  for  students  from 
other  African  countries.  The  result  will 
be  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
AID-sponsored  African  students  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  undergraduate 
degree  training.  AID  also  plans  develop- 
ment loans  in  fiscal  1968  to  improve  and 
enlarge  facilities  at  several  African  uni- 
versities. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  Afri- 
cans are  engaged  in  food  production,  out- 
put lags  behind  growth  of  populations. 
Moreover,  critical  shortages  occur  when- 
ever unfavorable  weather  or  crop  failures 
cut  production.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  inadequate  marketing 
and  distribution  systems. 

AID  assistance  is  directed  to  the  whole 
range  of  factors  stimulating  farm  out- 
put— improved  government  agricultural 
planning  and  policies;  education  for 
agriculture;  agricultural  research ;  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  extension  serv- 
ices; increased  use  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  improved  seeds;  greater  access 
to  farm  credit,  and  irrigation  and 
reclamation. 

With  AID  encouragement,  the  Ethio- 
pian Government  in  1966  reorganized  the 
principal  agencies  responsible  for  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  plarming  and  es- 
tablished a  new  Ministry  of  Land  Re- 
form. In  Ghana,  AID  is  helping  develop 
agricultural  extension  and  educational 
services,  marketing  and  credit  programs, 
and  cooperatives.  In  the  East  Africa  re- 
gion, AID  has  provided  technical  and 
capital  assistance  to  the  East  Africa 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  Research  Or- 
ganization, enabling  it  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  services. 

With  AID  assistance,  Morocco  has  be- 
gim  a  massive  self-help  effort  to  increase 
cereal  yields  by  30  percent  a  year.  The 
government  has  sold  over  60,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  to  farmers  on  liberal  credit,  and 
Is  also  selling  seeds  and  providing  free 
service  by  heavy  farm  machinery  to 
wheat  growers.  Another  AID-assisted 
program  was  responsible  for  the  plant- 
ing of  nearly  100,000  acres  of  forage  to 
fatten  the  country's  beef  herds.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  forage  crops  planted  in 
1966  will  add  some  12,400  metric  tons  of 
meat  to  Morocco's  protein-short  diet. 
AID-sponsored  poultry  production  cen- 
ters also  are  expected  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  nation's  ability  to  feed  it- 
self. From  an  original  stock  of  6,500 
chicks  imported  from  the  United  States, 
about  188,000  chicks  will  be  available  this 
year  for  distribution  as  breeding  stock  to 
upgrade  native  chickens. 

AID  also  has  helped  Tunisia  make  im- 
portant gains  in  agriculture.  For  exam- 
ple, an  AID  contract  with  an  American 
firm  brought  modern  well-drilling  tech- 
niques to  the  country,  resulting  in  wells 
that  produce  twice  as  much  water  as 
other  wells  and  cost  only  half  as  much 


to  drill.  The  Tunisian  Government's  plans 
to  drill  350  wells  in  five  years,  adding 
100,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  the 
present  200,000,  are  under  study  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  amount  of  acreage 
that  can  be  effectively  developed. 

Through  the  AID  program,  about  1.3 
milUon  acres  of  African  land  have  been 
irrigated  or  reclaimed,  and  AID-assisted 
agricultural  credit  institutions  will  pro- 
vide loans  to  about  45,000  farmers  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

AID'S  Africa  program  in  fiscal  1968 
will  concentrate  on  better  coordination 
and  exchange  of  research,  adaptation  of 
research  to  local  problems,  increased 
commercialization  of  agriculture  as  an 
alternative  to  subsistence  fanning,  and 
more  effective  government  administra- 
tion and  price  policies. 

Studies  emphasizing  increased  food 
production  are  underway  or  are  planned 
in  Ghana,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  and  Tan- 
zania. To  increase  regional  output, 
AID  will  study  ways  to  improve  the 
wheat  varieties  in  north  and  east  Africa, 
grain  marketing  and  storage  methods  in 
east  Africa,  and  livestock  production, 
processing,  marketing,  and  distribution. 

AID  will  also  consider  authorizing  pro- 
gram loans  to  Ghana  and  Tunisia  which 
may  be  used  in  part  to  import  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  other  essential 
items. 

Another  key  AID  objective  in  Africa  is 
strengthening  of  the  private  sector, 
which  has  good  potential  for  develop- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  1966,  AID  lent  $8  million  to 
the  Ethiopian  Investment  Corporation — 
EIC — to  finance  equity  and  loan  invest- 
ments in  industrial  and  agricultural  en- 
terprises, including  an  oil  seed  mill,  a 
meat  cannery  and  a  factory  for  manu- 
facturing glass  containers.  The  EIC  will 
foster  the  growth  of  industry  by  identify- 
ing and  developing  sound  business  op- 
portunities, and  by  attracting  private 
capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to 
these  and  other  new  areas  of  investment. 
When  necessary,  the  EIC  will  invest  in 
enterprises  being  established  or  ex- 
panded. 

In  Nigeria,  AID  provides  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  the  government  attract 
foreign  investors  and  encoui-age  private 
enterprise.  With  guidance  from  AID- 
financed  economic  advisers,  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted  policy  changes  to  en- 
courage foreign  investment.  AID  also 
shares  the  costs  of  feasibility  surveys 
with  prospective  Investors. 

In  Ghana,  U.S.  consulting  firms  and 
the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps,  working  under  AID  contract,  are 
helping  to  transform  the  Government- 
operated  National  Investment  Bank  into 
a  privately  operated  development  in- 
stitution. 

AID  is  helping  Morocco  develop  its 
phosphate  and  tourist  Indu'  iries.  An 
AID-financed  dragline  went  into  opera- 
tion at  the  open-pit  phosphate  mines  at 
Kouribga  in  1966.  The  machine  will  in- 
crease the  production  of  phosphate  rock 
by  some  3  million  tons  a  year  and  earn 
Morocco  $30  million  a  year  in  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  finance  other 
development  projects.  U.S.  technicians 
financed  by  AID  also  are  helping  Moroc- 


co to  modernize  its  tourist  industry. 
Tourists  spent  $66  million  in  the  country 
in  1965,  comparea  with  $25  million  in 
1961.  AID  is  also  assisting  Morocco  to 
form  an  investment  promotion  center  to 
spur  ]n-ivatc  investr.rents  in  the  country's 
industries. 

In  fiscal  1968.  AID  will  continue  to 
stimulate  private  sector  development 
through  loans  from  the  proposea  U.S. 
private  investn.ent  corporation  being 
consideret'  by  major  banks  to  finance 
investment  onportunities  in  Africa:  by 
arranging  \.'ith  U.S.  financial  Institu- 
tions to  station  staff  members  in  Africa 
to  identify  investmer.t  opportunities  for 
their  clients,  and  by  studying  ways  to 
establish  large-unit  private  agricultural 
production  in  about  10  countries. 

AID  will  consider  development  loans 
to  Ghana  and  Tuni.sia  to  finance  imports 
of  raw  materials,  fuels  and  lubricants 
needed  by  the  industrial  sector  and  will 
consider  contiacting  for  studies  of  new 
industrial  opportunities  in  Ghana  in  line 
v.ith  the  country's  decision  to  encourage 
private  entciTDrise. 

Tlie  AID  program  for  Africa  also  in- 
cludes capital  and  technical  assistance  to 
projects  which  provide  a  base  for  eco- 
nomic growth — loads,  railways  and  other 
tr3n.sportation  facilities,  and  communi- 
cations systems  anc"  pnwer  projects. 

For  example,  AID  authorized  a  devel- 
opment loan  of  $21.7  million  to  Ethiopia 
In  fiscal  1966  to  finance  the  engineering 
and  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  dam 
in  the  Blue  Nile  River  Basin.  103  miles 
northwest  of  Addis  Absba.  Wlien  com- 
pleted in  1971.  the  project  will  add  100,- 
000  kilowatts  to  Ethiopia's  generating 
capacity,  or  enough  power  to  meet  the 
country's  industrial  and  consumer  needs 
through  the  1970's. 

Similarly,  an  AID  loan  is  hel;iing  to 
finance  con.st ruction  of  a  water  supply 
system  for  Ibadan.  Nigeria,  one  of  the 
largest  African  cities  south  of  the 
Sahara.  In  Sudan,  technical  a.^sistance 
from  AID  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  helped  the  country  establish  a 
highway  department.  Sudan  is  as  large 
as  Alaska.  Texas,  and  California  com- 
bined, but  as  yet  has  cnly  5.000  miles  of 
roads. 

In  fiscal  1968,  AID  will  continue  to  as- 
sist several  countries  in  planning  and 
engineering  road  systems  and  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage  facilities.  It  also  plens 
studies  of  proi:iosed  power  i::rid  syst'i'ms 
that  would  serve  several  West  African 
countries.  It  v.-ill  con.sider  development 
loans  totaling  $25  million  for  roads  and 
railways,  and  loans  totaling  $10  milhon 
for  power  development  and  airport  im- 
provement. It  also  may  finance  engineer- 
ing and  construction  casts  of  farm-to- 
market  and  urban  roads  in  Kenya. 
Liberia.  Nircria.  and  Malawi,  and  the 
cost  of  engineering  services,  training  pro- 
grams, and  equipment  fnr  communica- 
tions satellite  ground  stations  in  ea,st 
Africa,  Ethiopia  and  Nigeria. 

Other  planned  AID  acti\ities  include 
an  aerial  inventory  of  Liberia's  mineral 
potential,  to  be  financed  by  a  develop- 
ment loan,  and  continued  assistance  to 
police  improvement  programs  in  the 
Congo— Kinshasa,  Rwanda,  and  the 
Somali  Republic.  AID  finances  training 
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programs  and  communications  equip- 
ment for  these  programs,  which 
.strengthen  police  capability  to  maintain 
internal  security  and  prevent  subversion. 

Therefore  if  Congress  is  cutting,  it  is 
cutting  in  vital  areac. 

Subsection  103 'di  under  the  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  pro- 
vides for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad.  It  provides  not  only  for  hospitals 
and  help  In  Israel,  but  also  help  for  the 
Roberts  College  in  Istanbul,  the  Ameri- 
can University  in  Beirut,  the  American 
University  in  Cairo,  and  Project  Hope. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, the  bill  has  a  provision  already  in 
it  on  page  5  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress : 

.  .  .  that  In  any  case  In  which  r.ny  foreign 
country  has  ssvered  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  the  President  should  sus- 
pend assistance  to  .such  country  under  this 
or  any  other  act. 

So  that  the  amount  proposed  in  here 
for  Jordan,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  so  forth  for  a 
total   of  $12,127,000  under  the  present 
legislation  will  not  go  to  those  countries. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  get  me  e.xtra  time  I  will. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Miosouri.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  extra  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Afri- 
ca these  moneys  are  going  into  countries 
which  are  alreadj"  being  aided  by  many 
European  countries,  former  colonial 
powers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  our 
assistance  will  be  only  10  percer.t  of  the 
total  program  to  help  these  countries  de- 
velop. I  therefore  feel  that  in  this  and  in 
some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  bill 
which  contain  projects  that  have  re- 
ceived technical  assLstance  funds  right 
straight  through  .since  the  late  1940's, 
supported  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  cuts  should  not  be 
made.  When  AID  estimates  that  all  of  its 
current  development  loan  projects  and 
more  than  one-half  of  its  technical  as- 
sistance projects  to  Africa  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  fiscal  1968,  and  most 
of  the  remaining  technical  assistance 
projects  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1969,  it  would  setni  senseless  to  withhold 
the  necessary  funds  at  this  point. 

In  order  to  avoid  cutting  the  technical 
assistance  program.  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  voluntary 
family  planning  program,  which  was  in- 
creased at  the  committee  level  from  the 
S20  million  requested  this  year  to  $50 
million.  The  amendment  would  instead 
take  the  $30  million  increase  from  for- 
eign counterpart  funds  held  in  foreign 
countries,  and  will  save  $30  million  in 
U.S.  dollars  which  should  go  into  tech- 
nical assistance  in  nations  without  tre- 
mendous overpopulation  problems. 

So,  Mr.  Chair.-nan,  I  Uii,e  the  defeat  of 
both  the  amendments  to  this  vital  part 
r  f  the  bill.  Tliosi  who  are  interested  in 
economy  should  recognize  that  there  is  a 
great  multiplier  effect  and  a  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  helping  these  people 
develop  their  own  productive  facilities. 
Then  they  will  not  be  foreign  aid  free- 
loaders, but  will  rather  be  helping  them- 
selves to  self-sufficiency  through  these 
technical  training  assistance  programs. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  cuts  are  serious 
in  themselves.  What  Is  more  serious  is 
the  reversal  of  policy  involved  In  these 
cuts.  By  reducing  the  authorization  as 
proposed  in  these  amendments,  we  are 
in  fact  turning  our  backs  on  the  policy 
of  building  pace  and  stability  in  the 
world  in  the  cheapest  and  best  way  we 
know  how:  by  he'ping  countries  to  help 
themselves,  and  by  encouraging  them  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  in  solving 
their  common  problems. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  program 
is  chaos  and  instability  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

Such  instability,  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
only  result  in  added  expenses  to  us,  ex- 
penses for  more  arms,  more  weapons, 
more  equipment  to  put  out  brush  fires 
all  over  the  world.  I  believe  the  road  to 
peace  does  not  lead  in  that  direction. 

The  road  to  peace  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  programs  which  we  should  not 
and  must  not  cut  further. 

Mr.    FULTON   of    Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mis.  KELLY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  trouble  in 
our  U.3.  cities  and  the  troubles  our  local 
police  forces  liave  been  having  in  the 
UniiPd  States.  I  v.ould  point  out  that  aid 
under  technical  assistance  will  continue 
to  train  the  police  forces  in  Uganda,  So- 
malic,  Chad,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Ni^.'iia.  to  help  maintain  their  internal 
security,  I  believe  these  African  countries 
need  to  have  this  training  continued  as 
far  &a  these  local  police  forces  are  con- 
cerned, for  maintenance  of  law.  There- 
fore, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  do 
not  cut  these  funds. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  have  pending  and 
I  will  offer  at  the  apnropriate  time  an 
amendment  which  will  prohibit  assist- 
ance under  this  act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Act  to  any  country 
which  has  .jevcrtd.  or  hereafter  severs 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Ihc  technical  assistance  v.e  are  talk- 
ing about  has  been  goina;  to  Algeria — 
and  they  have  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

It  r.os  been  r^oinct  to  the  Sudan  —and 
they  have  broken  diplomatic  r'^Iations 
and  have  oiTeicd  1.800  troops  to  attack 
Israel. 

It  has  been  going  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic — and  they  have  been  the  lead- 
ers in  the  opposition  to  the  position  of 
America  and  the  hopes  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  that  amendment  I  hope 
will  eliminate  these  soft  sounding  phra.ses 
and  the  sense  of  Congress  resolution  in 
the  front  part  of  this  bill,  because  no- 
body downtown  ever  pays  any  attention 
to  it.  I  want  tins  Congress  to  write  a 
judgment  of  this  body  that  that  aid  will 
be  cut  off,  and  I  want  the  President  and 
the  people  of  America  to  know  that  it 
Is  the  position  ol  the  Congress  and  it  Is 
our  determination  that  it  be  cut  off. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  just  gotten  some 
figures  on  this  technical  assistance  for 
some  years  past,  and  those  appropria- 
tions are  as  follows : 

In  1956  it  was  $127  million. 
And  remember  the  request  is  for  $243 
million  in  this  bill  and  my  amendment 
would  take  it  down  to  S210  million. 
In  1956,  as  I  say,  it  was  $127  million. 
In  1957  it  was  $135  million. 
In  1958  it  was  $113  million. 
In  1959  it  was  $150  million. 
In  1960  it  was  $150  million. 
In  1961  it  was  $150  million. 
In  1962  it  was  $296  million. 
In  1963  it  was  $225  million. 
In  1964  it  was  $155  million. 
In  1965  it  was  $204  million. 
In  1966  it  was  $202  million. 
For  last  year  there  was  appropriated 
$200,000,000  and  AID  found  it  impossible 
to  obligate  that  amount.  Now  there  is 
wailing  because  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana and  I  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
request  to  $210  million. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  one  word  about  Indonesia 
that  has  caused  so  many  crocodile  tears 
to  be  .shed  on  this  floor  this  afternoon. 

Indonesia's  program  is  for  $3  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Indonesia  got  in 
19C7,  or  there  was  allocated  for  Indo- 
nesia at  that  time,  $1,300,000.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  money  that  has  been 
go'ng  to  Indonesia  because  the  President 
has  what  is  called  a  contingency  fund 
and  he  has  dipped  very  liberally  into 
that  contingency  fund  to  support  Indo- 
nesia's Government  and  called  it  sup- 
porting assistance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  classified  as  confidential  or  secret, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  good  committee 
is  crying  about  Indonesia,  but  under  the 
development  loan  program — well,  they 
got,  shall  I  say,  $17  million  in  supporting 
assistance  from  this  Government.  So  they 
are  being  funded  and  they  are  being  sup- 
ported. I  am  sure  our  Government  in- 
tends to  continue  it  but  I  think  it  is  high, 
time  to  cut  this  aid  to  some  of  these 
Asian  countries  that  are  the  enemies 
of  peace  in  this  world. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wiscon.sin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  to  pass  and  I  have  a;i 
intiiicive  feeUng  that  it  will,  there  would 
not  be  any  need  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  thrust  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Adair  1  is  that  because  some  of  the 
countries  that  had  broken  relations  were 
receiving  aid  he  wanted  to  reduce  the  bill 
the  amount  of  that  aid  so  that  they 
would  no  longer  receive  aid.  If  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  passes,  it  would  b? 
consistent  to  defeat  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That 
would  depend  on  when  the  amendmentc5 
come  up.  If  they  come  up  after  Thursday 
or  before  Tuesday,  a  lot  of  you  fellovs 
will  not  be  here  to  vote  on  them.  This 
am?nriment  comes  at  page  37  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  But  in  principle  I 
am  right  in  what  I  say? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  No,  the 
gentleman  is  not  even  righ*.  in  principle. 
I  think  this  money  should  be  cut  out  of 
the  bill.  It  should  be  stricken  out.  It  is 
not  needed.  It  is  overfunded.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  bad  and  I  think  it  is  time 
this  Congress  recognized  it  and  adopted 
some  of  these  good  amendments. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments.  I 
recognize  that  in  doing  so  I  am  like  a  boy 
with  a  finger  in  the  dike,  and  his  friends 
are  helping  him  by  sawing  off  his  arm. 
So  I  shall  not  belabor  with  logic  what 
may  be  inevitable  when  you  do  not  have 
the  votes.  But  I  believe  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  record  for  the 
American  people,  and  therefore  I  want 
to  discuss  several  points  which  I  con- 
sider of  major  importance. 

We  have  struggled  for  a  long,  long  time 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  because 
we  have  never  really  found  a  way  to 
divorce  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  much  as  some  of  us  would  like 
to.  We  know  that  our  undertaking  in  the 
foreign  aid  field  has  been  a  long,  hard 
trek.  It  has  been  expensive  and  at  times 
frustrating.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  satis- 
factory alternative  to  the  course  which 
we  are  pursuing  in  this  instance. 

In  that  same  spirit  we  have  struggled 
in  this  body  to  restructure  the  program 
many,  many  times.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  program  which  is  being  consid- 
ered here  today  is  not  a  rehash  of  the 
same  old  programs.  If  it  has  missed  your 
attention — and  perhaps  it  has — we  have 
an  entirely  new  emphasis  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  say 
about  this  legislation.  It  is  this: 

The  programs  and  activities  which  are 
to  be  funded  out  of  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thoriiiation  before  the  House  today,  are 
as  new,  and  as  relevant  to  the  conditions 
confronting  us  in  the  world  of  1967,  as 
any  single  measure  approved  by  this 
Congress  to  date. 

I  cannot  stress  this  too  strongly — be- 
cause it  seems  to  me,  having  had  the 
honor  to  serve  in  the  House  for  nearly 
13  years,  that  the  fate  of  this  under- 
taking, and  thus  the  disposition  of  some 
of  our  great  national  purposes,  may  well 
hang  on  this  single  is.'^ue. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you,  then,  where  this 
undertaking  has  parted  with  old  and 
perhaps  wornout  prescriptions — and 
where  it  has  moved  into  new  and  exciting 
channels. 

I  want  to  make  this  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  will  begin  with  the  conclu- 
sions, developing  the  supporting  evidence 
later. 
The  conclusions  are  these : 
The  program  which  the  House  is  asked 
to  approve  represents  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  policy  of  providing  assistance  to 
build  up  selected  industrial  segments  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries — only 
those  segments  which  can  be  expected  to 
produce  quick  profit  for  each  additional 
dollar  of  investment. 

There  was  nothing  intrinsically  wrong 
with  that  approach — except  for  the  fact 
that  frequently  it  did  nothing  for  the 


remaining  85  percent  of  the  populations 
of  the  developing  countries,  causing 
those  masses  to  become  Increasingly 
alienated  discontented,  and  violence 
prone. 

The  program  that  we  are  talking  about 
today  emphasizes  the  partnership  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  development 
process  and  concentrates  on  three  basic 
objectives.  These  are — 

First,  increased  food  production,  re- 
quired to  feed  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  to  provide  a  sur- 
plus of  savings  required  for  comprehen- 
sive economic  development; 

Second,  education,  to  break  down  the 
ingrained,  age-old  habits  which  make 
rational  and  efficient  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  impossible; 

And  third,  health,  to  safeguard  man's 
advances  on  the  other  two  fronts  and  to 
improve  the  human  condition. 

In  rechanneling  the  program  in  order 
to  emphasize  these  three  priorities,  we 
have  also  changed  the  tempo,  as  well  as 
the  direction,  of  our  assistance. 

First,  we  laid  down  the  rule  in  the  bill 
H.R.  12048  that  henceforth  self-help 
shall  be  the  regulator  and  the  determi- 
nant of  our  assistance. 

We  are  serving  notice  to  our  friends 
abroad  that  our  aid  will  not  be  used  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  effort,  or  timid- 
ity, on  their  part. 

We  will  give  them  support  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  help  themselves. 

Second,  we  are  also  announcing  that 
we  are  not  in  this  foreign  aid  undertak- 
ing to  bring  increased  gains  to  those  few 
who  are  already  at  the  top  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  in  the  developing  countries, 
but  that  we  will  reserve  our  support  for 
those  projects  and  programs  which  are 
designed  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— with  their  vast  talents,  their  latent 
energy,  and  their  aspirations — into  the 
task  of  building  a  better  future  for  their, 
and*  for  our  own,  children. 

We  stressed  once  again  in  the  bill  H.R. 
12048  that  the  guidelines  outlined  by  the 
Congress  last  year  in  enacting  title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966 — sup- 
port for  democratic  processes  and  for 
maximum  popular  participation  in  de- 
velopment— will  continue  to  be  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  our  effort. 

Third,  we  have  taken  bold  new  steps  to 
facilitate  and  increase  private  partici- 
pation in  foreign  aid — both  by  encourag- 
ing private  enterprise  iii  the  developing 
countries,  and  by  providing  direct  sup- 
port for  private  activities  through  invest- 
ment guarantees,  improved  cost  sharing 
of  investment  surveys,  direct  assistance 
to  private  American  organizations  and 
institutions  interested  in  overseas  de- 
velopment, and  in  other  ways. 

And,  fourth,  we  have  closed  the  door 
tightly  against  the  possibility  of  our  as- 
sistance benefiting — either  directly  or  in- 
directly— those  who  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  our  policies  In  the  world 
arena. 

We  are  strengthening  prohibitions  on 
all  forms  of  assistance  to  those  who  as- 
sist North  Vietnam. 

We  are  continuing  the  very  stringent 
provisions  of  our  law  which  apply  to 
Communist  Cuba. 

And  we  are  proposing  to  deny  access 
to  our  farm  commodities  to  those  who 


make  more  difficult  the  very  heavy  tasks 
already  borne  by  our  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  positive,  con- 
structive changes  in  our  foreign  policy 
undertakings  supported  under  the  au- 
thority provided  by  the  Congress  v\  the 
foreign  assistance  legislation. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  lias  played  a  significant  role 
in  bringing  about  these  changes. 

Over  3  period  of  year.s,  our  .^ubc-m- 
mittee  ha.s  conducted  studies  and  inves- 
tigations which: 

Focussed  attention  on  the  vital  role 
of  private  U.S.  industry  and  voluntary 
organizations  in  foreign  aid; 

Highlighted  the  necessity  for  bica.:- 
gaged  popular  participation  in  dc\:N 
opment; 

Stressed  comprehensive  rather  t'.";r."i 
selective  approach  to  development: 

Emphasized  the  key  role  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  research,  :iducation, 
and  modern  communications  in  the  de- 
velopment process ; 

And  pointed  the  way  in  many  other 
respects  to  the  new  directions  embodied 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

As  I  said,  we  are  proud  of  the  results 
stemming  from  our  efforts — not  only  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  part  in  them  but 
rather  because  of  the  promise  which  they 
contain  for  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of 
human  misery,  discontent,  and  in'ornr- 
tional  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  sum- 
marize the  monetary  consequences  of  the 
changes  in  approach  and  policy  whic'a 
I  have  just  described. 

In  the  first  place,  the  program  beforc 
us  increases  by  50  percent — to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars — the 
resources  which  will  be  devoted  to  im- 
proving agricultural  production  in  the 
receiving  countries. 

Second,  this  same  program  anticipates 
the  commitment  of  nearly  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  for  education  and  training 
relevant  to  the  development  process. 

And  third,  the  program  earmarks 
more  than  $200  miUion  for  the  fight 
against  disease— the  fight  which  must  be 
won  if  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  to  have  the  physical  capability 
and  stamina  to  move  ahead  with  the 
tasks  before  them. 

In  addition,  this  program  contains 
supporting  assistance — although  on  a 
much  reduced  scale — principally  for 
those  nations  located  on  the  periphery  of 
the  Communist  empire  who  are  contrib- 
uting heavily  to  our  common  defense — 
more  heavily,  in  fact,  than  their  own 
resources  permit. 

We  are  also  proposing  to  continue — 
however,  again  on  a  reduced  scale  and  in 
a  more  pinpointed  fashion — develop- 
ment lending  which  results  in  long-term 
returns  to  our  Nation;  support  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs:  partici- 
pation in  worthwhile  projects  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  family  of  organi- 
zations; and  other  smaller  programs. 
Let  me  say  one  final  thing : 
The  bill  before  the  House  has  been  cut 
more  than  $300  million  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs   Committee — or   nearly    10   per- 
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cent  of  the  authorization  requested  by 
the  executive  branch. 

This  Is  a  sizable  cut.  In  one  sense,  that 
cut  is  regrettable  when  we  consider  the 
needs  and  the  desperate  condition  of 
nearly  one-half  of  the  human  race.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  this  reduction 
was  necessary  because  of  the  size  of  our 
many  commitments — both  at  home  and 
abroad — and  the  high  level  of  taxes 
borne  by  the  American  people  to  meet 
those  commitments. 

We  must  proceed  with  the  urgent  tasks 
of  meeting  Communist  aggression — pro- 
vide for  our  future  security  through  such 
long-range  programs  as  space  develop- 
ment— and  respond  effectively  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  own  people  at 
home. 

These  tasks  cost  money.  And  because 
of  that,  we  had  to  make  this  substantial 
reduction  In  the  foreign  aid  program 
pr(H>osed  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
27  to  7 — the  bill  which  received  the  sup- 
port of  majorities  of  both  political  par- 
ties represented  on  that  committee — is  a 
sound  bill  which  warrants  our  support. 
The  challenge  which  confronts  us 
abroad,  and  our  own  national  self-inter- 
est, dictate  this  course.  The  amendments 
proposing  to  cut  the  authorization  should 

be  defeated.  

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  other  Members  are  recognized, 
should  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
have  the  floor  for  recognition?  If  he  does, 
I  am  going  to  object,  because  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  on  this.  I  have  tried  to 
get  the  floor  for  questions  from  some  of 
the  other  speakers,  and  I  have  not  been 

able  to  do  it.         

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
moved  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  on  the  first  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  may  have  spoken  on 
the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  put  in  my  order?  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized  sometime  today. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  take  the  fuU  5 
minutes. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  up  several  minutes  ago,  he 
made  the  statement  there  may  be  several 
places  in  the  bill  where  there  may  be 
cuts,  but  it  should  not  be  cut  here.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  tell  me  where,  in  his 
opinion.  It  can  be  cut. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
be  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman.  I  want  to 
cut  $30  million  U.S.  dollar  authorization 
from  the  family  plaimlng  and  birth  con- 
trol programs  under  U-S.  foreign  aid 
which  cuts  '.he  line  Item  down  to  $20 


million  and  limit  use  of  U.S. -owned  for- 
eign currencies  held  abroad  to  $30  mil- 
lion for  these  progrsuns  in  1968.  The  aid 
agency  asked  for  $20  miTlon  U.S.  dollar 
authorization  only  for  1968. 

Under  the  present  bill,  there  is  author- 
ized for  use  In  the  coming  fiscal  year 
1968,  for  family  planning  money  over  $2 
billion  in  counterpart  funds  under  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Foreign  Act  of  1962  as 
amended.  I  think  that  is  too  much. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  He  has  given  me 
two  places  'vheie  it  can  be  cut,  and  I 
assume  the  gentleman  is  going  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  cut  those. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  [Mr.  O'HaraI 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania told  us  how  this  was  going  to  ruin 
Africa.  Then  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  (Mr.  Leggett]  said  we  are  going 
to  ruin  Indonesia.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  said  we  are  going  to 
ruin  five  or  six  other  countries,  and  he 
did  not  mention  Africa  or  Indonesia.  The 
thing  about  it  is,  the  gentlemen  ought  to 
get  together  before  they  get  up  here  like 
this.  They  get  us  confused. 

I  think  we  ought  to  cut  it  all  out.  The 
way  we  are  Ko.ng  right  now,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  offer  a  preferential  motion  to 
cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  with 
regard  to  technical  assistance,  there  was 
actually  appropriated  $200  million  last 
year.  My  amendment  would  bring  the 
authorization  for  this  year  down  to  $210 
mllUon.  Actually,  out  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million,  almost  $7 
million  was  unexpended. 

Also,  I  wish  some  of  the  experts  on  this 
bill  would  tell  us  how  much  there  is  in 
it  for  Egypt.  It  is  there. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Tliey  are  all 
experts,  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairaian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  experts  today  are  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  without  benefit  of  fact. 

The  gentleman  says  we  ought  to  get 
together.  The  firing  is  coming  in  on  all 
sides  and  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  a  low 
silhouette  today. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  was  appropriated  or  al- 
located for  Egypt  $1.6  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  before  the  war  broke 
out  over  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  still  there. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  it  is.  May  I  say 
it  Is  still  there.  But,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  all  those  programs  have  ter- 
minated. For  all  the  Arab  programs  put 
together  under  this  section,  the  allocated 
amount  would  be  appro.ximately  $7  mil- 
lion— period.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  all  of  those  programs  have  ter- 
minated. The  executive  terminated  them. 
This  bill  terminates  them.  So  there  is 
no  problem  on  these  programs.  They  are 
terminated. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  refuse  to  yield  further.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  something  I  am  fa- 
miliar with.  I  just  got  back  from  the 
Middle  East.  They  had  some  of  these 
programs  going  in  the  Palestine  refugee 
program.  On  the  Gaza  strip,  they  had 
300,000  people.  So  they  carried  on  voca- 
tional training  to  try  to  train  them.  The 
result  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  they 
trained  200  in  a  year,  out  of  the  300,000. 
That  is  the  kind  of  progress  they  are 
making.  They  do  not  know  how  to  use 
the  money  when  we  give  it  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  116,  noes  104. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 

Mr.  G.^LLAGHER. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
141,  noes  145. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  139, 
noes  138. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  vote  by  tell- 
ers, the  ayes  are  139,  the  noes  138.  The 
amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  votes  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Chair  had  announced  the  vote, 
and  that  the  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  had  not  completed  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Chair  had  announced  the  vote,  and 
the  Chair  had  brought  down  the  gavel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  the  right  to  make  the 
vote  a  tie,  and  the  Chair  exercised  that 
right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  Chair- 
man does  not  have  that  right  after  the 
vote  has  been  announced,  and  after  the 
gavel  has  fallen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  Committee  had  not  proceeded 
to  any  other  business,  and  the  Chair 
exercised  its  right  before  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  any  other  business.  The 
Chair  exercised  its  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  within  the  Rules  of  the  House 
that  there  should  be  a  recapitulation  of 
the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
not  on  a  teller  vote. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
11,  Immediately  after  line  19,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(c)  at  the  end  of  section  211  add  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"  '(f)  The  President  shall  establish  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  individuals,  both  within 
and  without  the  Government,  or  arrange  for 
a  (nongovernmental)  research  group,  uni- 
versity or  foundation  or  any  combination 
thereof  to  study  the  advisability  and  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  an  International 
Development  Corps  dedicated  to  a  career 
service  in  international  development  com- 
posed of  specialists  in  international  technical 
assistance.  The  study  shall  Include  but  Is  not 
limited  to  a  review  of  existing  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  existing  resources,  organizations,  ac- 
tivities, needs,  training  programs,  future 
trends,  and  needs.  The  report,  including 
findings  and  recommendations,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  no  later  than  April  30,  1968."  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  accordingly: 
Subsections  "c,"  "d,"  and  "e,"  to  "d,"  "e," 
and  "f ." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program  is  now  en- 
tering its  third  decade.  As  first  con- 
ceived, the  program  was  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, but,  as  new  conditions  devel- 
oped, the  need  to  assist  other  nations — 
both  economically  and  militarily — per- 
sisted. 

The  decade  of  development  launched 
by  President  Kennedy  required  philo- 
sophical and  programmatic  revision.  As 
during  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
economic  assistance  predominance  re- 
turned to  prevail  over  the  military  com- 
ponent of  the  foreign  aid  legislation.  The 
terms  and  conditions  to  which  economic 
assistance  is  subject  are,  however,  much 
different  today. 

Reconstruction  of  the  late  1940's  and 
early  1950's  has  been  replaced  by  as- 
sistance to  the  development  of  societies 
desirous  of  increased  economic  produc- 
tivity. 

Although  not  obvious  at  first,  it  is  by 
now  clear  that  many  of  the  premises 
upon  which  economic  reconstruction  was 
based  are  not  applicable  to  the  process 
of  development.  Large  capital  inputs  re- 
quire trained  people  if  the  capital  is  to 
be  used  eflQciently.  Often  a  large  segment 
of  the  population  of  a  nation  in  the  early 
states  of  economic  development  lacks 
requisite  skills  and  training. 

These  underdeveloped  countries  are  miss- 
ing some  of  the  vital  ingredients  which  Eu- 
rope already  had — institutions,  technology, 
management  skills,  and  the  like.  Conse- 
quently, the  results  of  our  financial  aid  have 
been  disappointing.  General  economic  devel- 
opment ...  In  the  developing  countries  Is 
not  as  simple  as  some  would  Imply.  (Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber,  Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Fu- 
ture. July  1967,  p.  324) . 

Institutions  reflect  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  people  those  institu- 
tions serve.  Institution  building  must,  of 


necessity,  begin  with  people.  Slowly  we 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
institutions  and  techniques  of  one  soci- 
ety may  well  be  completely  unworkable 
in  another.  People  can  change  from  old 
ways  to  new  ones — they  can  acquire  new 
skills  and  become  accustomed  to  new 
methods.  As  the  orientation  of  a  society 
changes,  necessity  may  call  forth  new 
institutions. 

In  light  of  the  subsequent  decade,  per- 
haps President  Truman's  concept  of  a 
point  4  program  was  visionary.  During 
the  years  since  1961,  however,  the  vision 
has  become  a  reality — a  necessity.  Point 
4,  more  broadly  known  as  technical  as- 
sistance, is  manifested  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  institutions.  In  the  words  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: 

In  many  ways  technical  assistance,  a 
phrase  that  simply  means  the  provision  of 
expert  American  advisors,  is  at  the  heart  of 
foreign  economic  aid.  For  it  Is  in  the  person- 
to-person  contact  between  United  States 
specialists  and  their  foreign  counterparts, 
who  will  one  day  carry  on  the  taslcs  of  de- 
velopment themselves,  that  the  essential 
transfer  of  modern  technology  occurs. 
(A.I.D.,  Proposed  Foreign  Aid  Program,  FY 
1968,  p.  31.) 

Parenthetically,  the  above  statement 
notwithstanding,  America  does  not  have 
a  corner  on  the  market  of  expert  advisers. 

Point  4,  or  technical  assistance,  was 
highlighted  in  1960  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Congressman  Reuss,  in 
his  proposed  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
point  4  Youth  Corps,  which  gave  impetus 
to  legislation  creating  the  highly  success- 
ful Peace  Corps. 

The  success  of  the  Peace  Corp>s  has 
increased  the  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  technical  assistance  and  the  role 
it  plays  in  economic  development.  Steel 
plants  are  useless  absent  people  skilled 
in  their  operation.  As  was  stated  in  the 
"Summary  Report  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Middle  Level  Manpower" 
held  in  San  Juan,  P.R.,  October  1962 : 

Human  beings  are  the  Instruments  of 
development  because  it  Is  only  through  the 
acquisition  by  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women  of  the  tools  and  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  that  national 
development  can  be  achieved. 

The  report  pointed  out  that: 
studies  show  that  about  half  of  the  In- 
crease in  output  in  the  United  States  over 
the  last  fifty  years  is  attributable  to  just 
non-material  fsictors — the  upgrading  of 
skills — rather  than  to  physical  capital  and 
available  labor  force. 

The  "upgrading  of  skills"  is  often  a 
long  slow  process.  Even  if  the  knowledge 
is  available  and  applicable  to  an  exist- 
ing situation;  even  if  someone  is  capable 
of  transmitting  that  knowledge,  all  Is 
to  no  avail  if  the  recipient  refuses  to 
utilize  new  methods — perhaps  because  he 
is  used  to,  and  therefore,  thinks  that  old 
methods  are  better. 

In  some  of  the  most  densely  populated 
regions  of  the  underdeveloped  world,  70  or 
80  percent  of  the  total  population  are  en- 
gaged in  peasant  agriculture.  These  people 
are  usually  Illiterate,  tradition-bound,  and 
suspicious  of  outside  assistance.  Long  and 
bitter  experience  has  taught  them  to  cling 
to  the  linown  and  proven  until  the  proffered 
substitute  has  established  its  superiority. 
Establishing  such  proof,  however,  is  usually 
a   time-consuming  process.    (Report  of  the 


National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber,  Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Future.  July 
1967,  p.  316). 

In  short,  technical  assistance  in  its 
broadest  sense  includes  defining  the 
problem;  once  defined,  researching  to 
find  an  answer;  testing  that  answer; 
applying  it  to  the  problem;  disseminat- 
ing the  information:  persuading  people 
to  try  something  new.  Each  phase  per- 
haps can  be  done  by  one  person.  More 
likely  it  will  require  several  people,  each 
possessing  different  skills.  The  re- 
searcher who  defines  the  problem  and 
finds  a  solution  may  not  necessarily  be 
conversant  with  the  culture,  customs  and 
language  of  the  people  in  need  of  that 
new  method  such  that  he  can  communi- 
cate with  and  teach  them  to  accept  the 
result  and  use  it  effectively. 

Each  year  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  technical  assistance  becomes 
more  pervasive.  But  the  available  it- 
sources  are  completely  inadequate — the 
trained  people  willing  to  research,  to 
find  answers,  and  to  transmit  this 
knowledge. 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  economic  as- 
sistance committed  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  including 
supporting  assistance,  but  excluding  food 
for  peace — Public  Law  480 — and  militarj- 
aid,  amounted  to  $2,665  million.  Of  this, 
only  $313  million,  or  11  percent,  was  de- 
voted to  technical  assistance  grants — 
including  technical  assistance  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  for  the  human  resources  devoted  to 
technical  assistance,  technical  assistance 
in  the  sense  of  people  working  in  the 
area,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

As  of  March  31,  1967,  there  were  only 
7,435  U.S.  technicians  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  AID.  "AID,  Operations  Re- 
port" (W-129)    (1967). 

As  of  the  same  date,  AID  had  146 
contracts  with  74  universities  to  supply 
technical  assistance  to  host  countries. 
These  contracts  involving  somewhat  over 
1,000  university  personnel  are  worth 
$203.3  million.  In  addition,  another  76 
universities  provide  training,  research,  or 
technical  assistance  aid  under  155  con- 
tracts worth  $25.5  million.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, 102  contracts  were  for  training — 
presumably  AID-sponsored  foreigners. 
AID,  "AID-Financed  University  Con- 
tracts," Contract  Services  Division  (W- 
442;    1967. 

According  to  AID,  "Proposed  Foreign 
Aid  Program  Fiscal  Year  1968,  Summary 
Presentation  to  the  Congress,"  page  46, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  point  4  pro- 
gram in  1949,  over  97,000  foreign  tech- 
nicians and  professionals  have  come  to 
the  United  States  for  training  under  U.S. 
foreign  aid  auspices.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod 19,000  were  trained  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Annually,  5,000  to  6,000  AID-sponsored 
foreigners  receive  training  in  the  United 
States  or  countries  other  than  their  own. 
Because  of  the  factors  involved,  the 
quality  of  such  training  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  quantify.  Whether  a  technique 
applicable  in  the  United  States  is  trans- 
ferrable  to  his  own  nation  will  often  de- 
termine the  value  of  a  training  program 
under  conditions  not  equivalent  to  those 
to  which  the  trainee  will  return.  For 
example: 
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Another  major  obstacle  to  rapid  agrlciil- 
tural  development  iB  the  lack  ol  basic  and 
adaptive  research  that  can  be  applied  in  the 
developing  regions.  Practically  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural research  that  has  been  dcme  In  the 
world  has  been  done  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries— In  the  temperate  zones — whereas  the 
u.iderdeveloped  countries  He  for  the  most 
part  In  the  tropics.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
critical  problems  Is  a  lack  of  research  on 
tropical  agriculture.  (Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  CoounlBslon  on  Food  and  Fiber, 
Food  and  Fiber  }or  the  Future,  July  1967. 
p.  316). 

The  Technical  Assistance  Information 
Clearinghouse  has  Identified  over  500 
U.S.  agencies,  missions,  and  foundations 
engaged  in  work  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  65  of  them  are  nonprofit,  relief 
and  rehabilitation  agencies  registered 
with  AID'S  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid  which  makes  them 
eligible  to  obtain  various  types  of  U.S. 
excess  property,  to  obtain  overseas 
freight  subsidy  and  to  participate  in  the 
food-for-peace  program.  Most  of  these 
agencies  are  involved  in  relief  work,  al- 
though some  engage  in  technical  assist- 
ance projects. 

Of  the  500  organizations  mentioned 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  people  they  have  engaged  In 
technical  assistance.  Some  are  engaged 
in  pure  relief  work;  others  like  the  Rock- 
efeller Foundation  are  extensively  In- 
volved in  research  and  applying  new  so- 
lutions to  existing  problems  at  a  variety 
of  levels  ranging  from  the  village  to  the 
university. 

The  International  Voluntary  Service, 
a  private,  nonprofit  agency,  has  some  250 
volunteers  working  at  the  hamlet  level 
in  Laos  and  Vietnam. 

Besides  our  Peace  Corps  with  over 
12,000  overseas  volunteers,  there  are 
some  6,900  volunteers  from  other  coun- 
tries engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  activity 
according  to  the  International  Volimteer, 
April-June  1967,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  for  Volimteer  Serv- 
ice. 

As  for  International  organizations 
with  regular  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams, those  including  FAO,  IAEA, 
ICAO,  ILO,  U.N.,  UNESCO,  and  WHO 
had,  as  of  December  31,  1966,  a  total  of 
1,280  technical  assistance  experts  in  the 
field — 100  of  whom  were  U.S.  citizens. 
The  total  expenditures  for  1966  were 
$35.8  million. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, combining  the  Special  Fund  and 
the  Expanded  Technical  Program,  had 
only  4,486  such  experts  in  the  field  as  of 
December  31,  1966 — at  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  over  $134.6  million.  Nearly  half 
of  these  people  are  in  the  Special  Fund 
section  which  specializes  primarily  in 
preinvestment  surveys. 

Since  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  was  established  in  1965, 
some  19,000  international  experts  have 
served  in  low-income  countries;  300,000 
men  and  women  have  been  trained  in 
their  own  countries;  and  36.000  have 
been  trained  outside  of  their  country. 
The  quality  and  intensity  of  such  train- 
ing, however,  varies  with  the  program. 

In  March  1965,  the  United  Nations 
Institute  for  Training  smd  Research  was 
established.  Several  of  Its  programs  are 


devoted  to  training  personnel  in  techni- 
cal assistance.  The  Institute  concen- 
trates as  well  on  studies  related  to  needs 
of  developing  nations  and  the  implica- 
tions of  scientific  and  technological 
development. 

A  paper  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Development  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  world  assembly  meeting 
of  the  International  Secretariat  for  Vol- 
unteer Service  held  in  New  Delhi.  India, 
earlier  this  year  revealed  the  following 
facts.  As  of  1965,  the  number  of  volun- 
teer technical  as.sistance  personnel  spon- 
sored by  OECD  member  countries  in- 
cluding Australia  was  16.031  in  1965. 
These  volunteers  include  those  serving 
with  tlie  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  About  half 
of  the  volunteers  perform  teaching  func- 
tions, while  the  rest  provide  essential 
middle-level  personnel  primarily  for 
community  development. 

This  same  report  indicates  that  the 
number  of  officially  sponsored  bilateral 
technical  assistance  personnel,  other 
than  the  above  mentioned  volunteers, 
was,  in  1965,  76,300.  Over  40,000  of  this 
latter  group  were  involved  in  educa- 
tion.— "The  Role  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Technical  Assistance  Programs  of  the 
Member  Countries  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment," Development  Department  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  technical  paper  No.  20, 
March  1967. 

These  figures  are  not  encouraging  if 
compared  to  the  job  at  hand.  Technical 
assistance,  as  used  in  the  context  of  eco- 
nomic development,  is  not  merely  the 
transmission  of  knowledge.  In  order  to 
put  our  technological  and  scientific  skills 
and  research  to  maximum  use,  we  mu.st, 
first,  survey  and  understand  the  tech- 
nical needs  and  opportunity  In  the  area 
of  concern;  second,  develop  adequate  re- 
search programs;  and  third,  put  tech- 
nology and  new  research  to  work  effec- 
tively in  developing  nations. 

Such  assistance  nms  the  gamut 
from  research  on  a  specific  theory  to 
Increasing  managerial  skills.  Testifying 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
America,  Lincoln  Gordon  indicated  that 
one  reason  for  the  increase  in  taxes  col- 
lected in  Latin  America  was  because: 

...  on  the  technical  side,  the  majority 
of  the  participating  countries  have  asked  .  .  . 
for  technical  help  from  our  own  Internal 
Revenue  Senlce.  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that 
this  has  played  a  most  Important  part  In 
the  Improvement.  {Hearings,  before  tJ.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on 
S.  2859.  89th  Congress,  second  session,  p.  459 
(1966).) 

In  its  recent  report.  The  World  Food 
Problem,  volume  1,  pages  20-21,  May 
1967,  by  the  Panel  of  the  World  Food 
Supply  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visoi-y  Committee,  it  was  stated: 

Increasingly,  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance should  take  the  form  of  knowledge, 
technical  assistance,  adaptive  research,  edu- 
cation and  Institution  'lullding. 

The  scarcest  and  most  needed  resource  In 
the  developing  countries  Is  the  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  skill  needed  for 
systematic,  orderly  decision-making  and  Im- 
plementation. Through  technical  assistance 
programs,  the  United  States  should  empha- 
size guidance,  education,  and  the  develop- 


ment of  indigenous  capabilities — ^for  the  long 
term — because  the  task  in  the  developing 
nations  has  only  just  begun  and  will  con- 
tinue for  many  decades  to  come. 

In  recent  years.  United  States  programs  of 
technical  assistance  have  largely  given  way  to 
capital  assistance  and  the  pxirpose  and  value 
of  each  has  become  blurred.  The  Important 
distinction  between  these  two  Instrumentali- 
ties of  aid  should  be  recognized  and  each 
should  be  employed  sharply  and  effectively 
to  reinforce  the  other  In  helping  those  devel- 
oping countries  that  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  feed- 
ing their  people  and  improving  the  quality 
of  their  lives. 

The  National  Advisoi-y  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  in  its  July  1967  report, 
"Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Future."  pointed 
out.  on  page  133,  that: 

This  technical  assistance  program  will  have 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  any  program 
this  country  has  carried  out  In  the  past. 
Presently,  United  States  annual  economic 
aid,  Including  money,  technical  assistance 
and  education,  amounts  to  only  .003  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  its  summary  presentation  of  the 
"Proposed  Foreign  AID  Program,  Fiscal 
Year  1968,"  at  page  31,  AID  stated  that: 

In  many  ways  technical  assistance  ...  Is  at 
the  heart  of  foreign  economic  aid. 

Many  problems  exist  in  present  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  including  those 
of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  John  Caldwell  of  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh,  chairman  of 
the  International  Affairs  Committee,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  that  the  present  contract 
system  between  AID  and  the  universi- 
ties did  not  permit  requisite  flexibility; 
the  projects  were  often  short  run;  often 
inadequate  time  was  given  to  prepare 
for  the  program;  the  existence  of  little 
if  any  f ollowthrough ;  lack  of  assured 
tenure  deterred  professors  from  remain- 
ing on  a  long-term  project;  and  the  con- 
tracts were  usually  for  projects  rather 
than  programs  which  are  broader  in 
concept  than  the  former.  Hearings,  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  H.R.  12449,  12450,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  89th 
Congress,  second  session,  pages  899-901. 
1966. 

But  the  foundation  of  a  technical  as- 
sistance program  is  people,  and  herein 
lies  the  greatest  problem.  As  noted  in  iv-, 
"I*rogress  Report:  Toward  the  Conquest 
of  Hunger,  1965-1966,"  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  on  page  21 : 

As  nations  grapple  with  food  production 
problems  in  the  decades  ahead,  the  lack  of 
trained  agricultural  leaders,  educators,  and 
scientists  will  loom  as  a  major  shortcoming. 
Too  few  people  have  been  trained  In  the 
sciences  related  to  agriculture;  of  these,  fa' 
too  few  have  been  trained  to  meet  the  ncods 
of  their  homelands. 

Statistics  indicate  that  a  shortage  of 
skilled  personnel  willing  to  work  in  tech- 
nical assistance  exists  as  well  in  the 
United  States. 

with  mounting  evidence  of  shortages  of 
trained  U.S.  manpower  to  deal  with  inter- 
national problems,  a  program  for  Improve- 
ments In  international  education  must  make 
a  long  range  commitment  to  provide  special- 
ists for  research,  for  teaching  and  for  in- 
ternational service  . . . 
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As  In  most  fields  there  Is  a  critical  shortage 
of  faculty,  according  to  Dr.  Fayerweather : 
"There  are  today  probably  only  100  to  2(X) 
American  professors  who  should  be  con- 
sidered really  competent  International  busi- 
ness teachers  and  researchers,"  .  .  . 

Urban  and  environmental  studies  concen- 
trating on  the  problems  of  cities  In  both  the 
developed  and  developing  areas  Is  another 
rapidly  growing  field  and  one  for  which 
trained  personnel  will  be  needed  Increasingly. 
William  L.  C.  Weaton  believes  we  should 
be  training  a  minimum  of  100,000  persons  per 
year  for  the  next  decade  to  build  such  a 
pool  of  manpower  in  the  international  area. 
This  would  require  at  least  a  doubling  of 
output  to  meet  urban  professional  and  sci- 
entific needs  during  the  next  decade.  (Plan- 
ning for  the  Implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966:  An  Interim 
Report,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  July  1967,  p.  3,  17,  18). 

Dr.  Stewart,  testifying  as  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
present  situation  in  the  area  of  health 
alone  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  re- 
placing an  individual  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  a  foreign  country  and  returns  to 
the  United  States ; 

It  is  diflScult  to  find  the  person  who  has 
the  training  and  experience  that  would  re- 
place this  person.  More  or  less  we  look 
around  to  see  who  might  have  been  In  this 
field  some  way  or  another.  We  are  not  at 
the  present  time  training  a  cadre  of  people 
coming  along  with  the  Interest,  with  the 
education,  and  vrtth  the  training  and  ex- 
perience In  the  International  health  field. 
They  sort  of  grow  up  topsy-turvy.  (Hearings, 
before  the  House  Ciommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  International  Health 
Act  of  1966,  89th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  29, 
1966). 

Our  program  of  giving  assistance,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  other  nations  will 
continue  to  exist  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. Unlike  reconstruction,  development 
requires  imparting  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing skills  to  those  who  lack  it  if  they  are 
to  use  capital  resources  efficiently.  We 
appear  now  to  be  on  the  thi-eshhold  of 
recognizing  the  importance  of  transfer 
of  skills  and  knowledge;  that  is,  technical 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  complexity  of 
the  process  meshed  in  its  development 
and  transfer. 

Each  year  new  legislation  embodies 
more  programs  requiring  skilled  person- 
nel, especially  since  1961  legislation  has 
given  increasing  emphasis  to  the  human 
component  of  foreign  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  1961,  the  Peace  Corps  was  embodied 
in  legislation— Public  Law  87-293;  there 
was  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961 — Public  Law 
87-256;  prior  to  this.  Congress  had  en- 
acted the  National  Defense  Act  of  1958 — 
Public  Law  85-864;  there  were  also  the 
addition  of  subsection  (g)  to  section  251 
(22  U.S.C.  2211  (g) )  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  providing  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  Latin 
America — Public  Law  88-205,  1963;  the 
adding  of  chapter  7  to  said  act  (section 
471  (22  U.S.C.  2281)  providing  for  estab- 
lishment of  Joint  Commissions  on  Rural 
Development,  the  activities  of  which  may 
include  "such  research,  training  and 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary — 
for  such  development." — Public  Law  89- 
583,  1966. 

In  1966,  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  were 


added  to  section  211  of  the  act.  The  for- 
mer authorized  the  President  to  use  up 
to  $10  million  to  assist  U.S.  re- 
search and  educational  institutions  to 
develop  and  carry  out  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  nations.  Sub- 
section (e)  places  a  priority  on  increas- 
ing agricultural  production  and  the  utili- 
zation of  adaptive  research  programs  for 
this  purpose — Public  Law  89-583. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
12048,  includes  a  new  section  207,  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c) ,  of  which  emphasize 
the  need  for  technical  knowledge,  adap- 
tive research  programs,  trained  man- 
power and  assistance  to  the  development 
of  basic  institutions. 

Subsection  (b)  proposed  to  be  added 
to  section  461  of  the  ret  (22  U.S.C.  2271) 
mandates  the  President  to  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  and  estab- 
lishing agricultui-al  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

The  bill  proposes  the  addition  of  title 
10  to  the  act,  authorizing  the  President 
to  provide  assistance  for  family-plan- 
ning programs. 

Section  601(c)  of  the  act  (22  U.S.C. 
2351)  provides  for  an  International 
Private  Investment  Advisory  Council  on 
Foreign  Aid. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the 
Congress  last  year  enacted,  but  failed 
to  fund,  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-698)  pro- 
viding for  support  and  improvement — 
on  a  long-range,  broad-gage  basis — of 
research  and  teaching  in  international 
affairs  in  colleges  at  both  the  graduate 
and  imdergraduate  level. 

In  his  message  of  February  2,  1966, 
President  Johnson,  in  calling  for  such 
legislation  proposed  to  "create  a  corps  of 
education  officers  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service."  He  also  proposed 
that— 

AID  be  given  authority  to  provide  sup- 
port to  American  research  and  educational 
Institutions,  for  Increasing  their  capacity  to 
deal  with  programs  of  economic  and  social 
development  abroad. 

In  that  same  message  he  proposed  a 
program  to  "create  an  International 
career  service  in  health."  Noting  that, 
"the  first  requirement  of  an  interna- 
tional health  program  is  trained  man- 
power" he  proposed  to — 

1.  Increase  the  supply  of  Americans.  .  .  . 

2.  Establish  a  select  corps  of  International 
Health  Associates  [the  members  of  which 
would  serve  with  AID,  the  Peace  Corps  and 
International  organizations].  .  .  . 

3.  Create  an  International  Corps  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  .  .  . 

by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  build  a  career 
service  corps  cc«npetent  to  sustain  the 
international  health  programs  in  which 
this  country  participates. 

He  also  proposed  to  double  the  present 
AID  program  to  strengthen  medical  and 
health  training  institutions  In  develop- 
ing nations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  failed  to 
enact  the  International  health  bill. 

AID,  Itself,  is  taking  steps  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  technical  assist- 
ance, has  placed  primary  emphasis  on 


food  and  health.  The  Office  of  the  War 
on  Hunger  was  recently  established  in 
AID.  This  Office  will  also  have  a  popula- 
tion service.  It  has  assisted  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps,  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  supplies  technical  advice  to  for- 
eign businessmen. 

AID  has  numerous  contracts  with  uni- 
versities and  other  organizations  provid- 
ing specific  technical  assistance  to  host 
countries  as  well  as  research  teams. 

Tlie  trend  toward  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  technical  assistance  is  clear, 
but  the  resources  devoted  to  this  area  are 
hmited,  indeed;  there  is  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination; the  projects  are  often  short 
term  with  little  if  any  followthrough : 
to  date  the  necessity  of  basic  long-term 
research  has  been  almost  completely 
neglected;  and  as  pointed  out  by  the  staff 
study  for  the  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
"The  Brain  Drain  Into  the  United  States 
of  Scientists,  Engineers,  and  Physicians," 
July  1967,  there  is  in  fact  an  outflow  of 
precious  talent  from  the  nations  which 
desperately  need  it. 

I  welcome  what  appears  to  be  a  recog- 
nition by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
of  the  importance  of  teclinical  assist- 
ance, the  basic  component  of  which  is 
skilled  personnel.  Recently,  great  empha- 
sis has  been  given  to  both  agriculture 
and  health.  As  necessary  as  these  basic 
programs  obviously  are,  if  we  have 
learned  anything,  it  Is  that  the  compo- 
nents of  development  are  interrelated — 
the  more  developed  a  society  becomes, 
the  more  complex  the  relationships. 

Despite  pressing  needs,  other  factors 
must  not  be  abandoned.  For  example, 
tlie  more  developed  the  agricultural  sys- 
tem becomes,  the  greater  the  need  to 
develop  other  sectors  which  until  then 
seemed  perhaps  relatively  unimportant. 

The  basic  problem  remains — people — 
people  to  research ;  people  to  develop  and 
test;  people  to  transmit  the  results  of 
that  knowledge. 

The  Peace  Corps  thrives;  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  exists  on  paper 
awaiting  funds.  Last  year  the  President 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional corps  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
fellows  in  international  health.  Each  in 
itself  is  a  worthy  proposal.  Yet  each  is 
the  response  to  the  immediate  need;  a 
response  to  that  receiving  the  most  em- 
phasis. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  proven  success; 
other  specialized  corps  will  succeed;  but 
let  us  go  one  step  further  and  In  doing 
so  recognize  that  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, foreign  aid  is  here  to  stay ;  that  the 
primary  need  of  developing  areas  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills;  that 
the  demand  will  require  a  huge  number 
of  people  to  research,  to  develop  new  so- 
lutions, and  to  transmit  and  to  apply  the 
results. 

Let  us  recognize  the  need  to  establish, 
what  I  called  for  sometime  ago,  an  In- 
ternational Development  Corps. 

People  are  available;  they  lack,  how- 
ever, an  Institutional  framework  within 
with  which  to  operate;  an  institution 
which  will  provide  the  necessary  organi- 
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satlon,  coordination  and  training;  an 
institution,  in  short,  which  will  permit 
jteople  to  make  a  career  in  the  area  of 
1  echnlcal  assistance  and  economic  devel- 
( pment. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  divest 
( xlsting  organizations  of  their  programs. 
'  lie  primary  function  of  the  Intema- 
I  lonal  Development  Corps  would  be  to 
]  lermit — induce,  if  you  will — people  to 
I  quip  themselves  to  provide  technical 
.ssistance,  to  establish  programs  where 
lone  exist,  to  provide  coordination  where 
:  leeded,  and  to  fill  in  existing  needs  not 
( lurrently  met. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 

?ould  be  a  continuing  necessity  provid- 

ng,  to  some  extent,  a  training  ground 

:  or  those  who  are  predisposed  toward  a 

I  career  in  this  area. 

The  Peace  Corps  as  conceived,  however, 
I  iven  were  its  manpower  resources  to  in- 
;rease  by  a  factor  of  100 — cannot  provide 
he  personnel  necessary  to  fill  the  ever- 
ncreasing  demand  for  technical  assist - 
ince.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not 
•ATeer  personnel.  They  volunteer  for  2 
rears  only.  Most  of  them  are  college 
Kraduates  trained  in  the  liberal  arts 
-sther  than  technical  skills.  Their  train- 
ng  period,  although  permitting  those 
fho  desire  it  to  obtain  some  technical 
cnowledge,  is  far  too  short  to  equip  them 
is  in-depth  specialists.  More  liian  one 
lalf  of  the  volunteers  are  teachers  dur- 
ng  their  tenure  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
Kttei  2  years,  they  return  to  the  United 
States,  some  to  continue  their  education, 
>thers  to  begin  different  careers. 

I  do  not  intend  in  any  way  to  derogate 
'rom  the  Peace  Corps  as  conceived  and 
IS  operated.  It  fulfills  a  vitally-needed 
lunction.  Its  high  quality  volimteers  per- 
'orm  an  excellent  service  both  for  the 
Jnited  States  and  the  host  countries, 
[t  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Peace  Corps 
18  conceived  can  fill  only  a  small  part 
jf  the  needs  of  a  large  and  constantly 
frowlng  field — that  of  technical  assist- 
uice.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  indeed 
leeded,  but  increasingly  there  is  a  vital 
aeed  as  well  for  the  career  specialist. 

The  International  Development  Corps 
frould  fill  the  gap  between  the  Peace 
::orps  and  the  concept  underlying  the 
[ntemational  Education  Act.  It  would 
?rovlde  the  necessary  institutional 
framework.  Secretary  Gterdner  indicated 
iie  need  for  such  an  institution. 

One  of  the  problems  with  this  group  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  returning  who  want 
bo  enter  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties which  can  easily  move  them  into  inter- 
national health  careers,  so  we  hope  to  tap 
^t  least  one  possible  new  source  of  personnel 
here  for  the  medical  field.  (Hearings,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  on  H.R.  12453,  The  In- 
ternational Health  Act  of  1966,  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  p.  18  (1966) ). 

International  Development  Corps  ca- 
reer personnel  would  be  more  profession- 
ally oriented  than  the  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  able  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

In  its  interim  report,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  noted. 

The  UJ3.  has  been  active  In  agricultural 
assistance  to  other  countries  since  1947,  but. 


indicates  consultant  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr., 
there  appears  to  be  little  cumulative  effect 
of  this  vast  experience.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  few  organizations  have  set  up 
any  mechanism  to  allow  advisors  to  pass  on 
their  practical  Itnowledge  of  development  to 
the  people  talcing  over  similar  assignments 
abroad.  (Planning  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966: 
An  Interim  Report,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  &  Welfare.  July   1967,   p.   16). 

But  why  limit  the  concept  merely  to 
health  or  agricultural  specialists?  Im- 
portant as  these  areas  are,  a  variety  of 
other  kinds  of  skills  are  needed  by  the 
developing  countries. 

The  International  Education  Act  as 
conceived  is  not  broad  enough  in  scope; 
it  is  designed  primarily  to  strengthening 
of  university  curriculums.  Technical  as- 
sistance requires  a  diversity  of  talents, 
those  of  the  union  organizer,  those  of  the 
sldlled  mechanic,  those  of  the  expert  in 
cooperatives  as  well  as  those  of  the 
university  specialists  and  the  highly 
trained  researcher. 

Not  only  would  the  International  De- 
velopment Corps  career  personnel  fill 
the  gap  between  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  concept  underlying  the  International 
Education  Act,  in  addition,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Corps  could  per- 
form coordination  as  well  as  informa- 
tion gathering  and  dissemination  func- 
tions not  only  in  conjunction  with  U.S. 
pubUc  and  private  organizations,  but 
in  conjunction  with  organizations  of 
other  nations,  as  well  as  international 
organizations. 

Broadly  sketched,  these  are  some  of 
the  primary  functions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Corps.  In  essence  its 
role  is  to  fulfill  existing  needs;  to  give 
added  direction  and  emphasis  to  this  as- 
pect of  economic  development;  and  to 
supplement — not  replace — the  resources 
of  existing  organizations,  as  well  as  to  be 
supplemented  by  them. 

In  effect  the  International  Develop- 
ment Corps  would  perform  the  function 
of  recruiting,  training,  and  developing 
personnel  for  technical  assistance — a 
function  which  AID  has  a  difficult  time 
fulfilling  primarily  because  of  the  lack 
of  institutional  underpinnings.  Whether 
the  International  Development  Corps 
would  be  a  part  of  AID  or  a  separate  in- 
stitution Is  too  early  to  ascertain. 

But  a  proposal  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires careful  study,  intensive  analysis 
in  order  to  sharpen  the  lines;  to  define 
more  clearly  the  existing  needs;  to  ascer- 
tain with  more  precision  the  relation- 
ships with  existing  institutions  both  na- 
tional and  international. 

I  believe  the  President  should  establish 
a  group  of  individuals,  familiar  with  this 
general  area,  drawn  from  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  general  public  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  technical  assistance  both 
in  terms  of  existing  resources,  needs,  or- 
ganizations, and  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  sin  increasing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  *^echnical  assistance  as  a 
factor  in  the  meaningful  development  of 
the  economically  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. This  is  apparent  in  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  foreign  Eis- 
sistance  act,  especially  those  emphasiz- 


ing the  need  to  increase  food  production 
and  control  population  expansion,  and,  as 
was  brought  out  by  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell] 
earlier  when  he  spoke  of  education  and 
health  needs. 

Technical  assistance  in  its  broadest 
sense,  including  the  definition  of  prob- 
lem areas,  research  to  find  the  solutions, 
transmission  and  application  of  the  ex- 
isting or  newly  found  knowledge,  depends 
upon  people-to-people  with  a  variety  of 
skills. 

The  human  re.sources  needed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  technical  as- 
sistance are  not  sufficient  despite  recent 
efforts  to  increase  the  supply. 

Notwithstanding  vmiversity  personnel 
under  contract  with  AID,  as  of  March 
31,  1967,  there  were  only  7,435  U.S.  tech- 
nicians working  abroad  under  AID  spon- 
sorship. 

The  need  for  channeling  more  people 
into  a  career  of  technical  assistance,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  successful  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  is  by  now  obvious,  but 
there  exists  no  overall  institutional 
framework. 

I  propose  here  a  study  of  the  advis- 
ability and  practicability  of  the  creation 
of  a  program  to  develop  career  technical 
assistance  personnel.  I  call  it  an  Inter- 
national Etevelopment  Corps.  It  would 
not  supplant  existing  national  or  inter- 
national organizations;  rather  it  would 
supplement  their  efforts  as  well  as  pro- 
viding better  coordination,  better  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  more 
comprehensive  training  in  technical  as- 
sistance. 

This  proposal,  however,  requires  ex- 
tensive study,  of  existing  resources  and 
future  needs  in  the  area  of  technical  as- 
sistance, by  people  familiar  with  the 
problems. 

Under  my  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
such  a  study  would  be  made  by  a  group 
selected  by  the  President  which  would 
report  its  findings  and  conclusions  to 
the  President  and  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  no  later  than  April  30  next 
year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yesterday  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  this  amendment.  In  its  orig- 
inal form,  the  gentleman  had  an  au- 
thorization in  for  $100,000  of  AID  funds. 
I  understand  now  that  his  revised 
amendment  does  not  contain  any  au- 
thorization of  money  at  all.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  provides  for  no  authoriza- 
tion of  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  a  request 
of  AID  to  make  a  survey  or  study,  and 
an  effort  to  coordinate  AID  technicians 
with  the  Peace  Coi-ps  operations,  or  is  it 
to  supply  better  trained  technicians  out 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  object  is  to  provide  a 
career  type  of  service  in  technical  assist- 
ance beyond  the  Peace  Corps  concept. 
Scientists,  engineers,  and  other  special- 
ists in  development  problems  would  be 
involved. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  You  are  merely  now 
asking  for  a  study. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  are  not  proposing 
that  there  be  established  a  corps  of 
technicians? 

Mr.  RYAN.  No,  I  think  that  would 
have  to  await  the  results  of  the  study. 
The  establishment  of  my  proposed  Inter- 
national Development  Corps  would  be 
the  next  step  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  are  merely  propos- 
ing that  AID  should  make  a  study? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  no  recommen- 
dation in  the  amendment  that  there 
should  be  such  an  organization.  No 
money  would  be  authorized  in  the 
amendment  for  such  a  study? 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  correct.  I  think  this 
concept  should  be  reviewed,  and  there 
should  be  findings  and  recommendations 
before  we  reach  the  point  of  setting  up 
such  a  corps.  I  appreciate  the  chairman's 
interest.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  the  corrected  version  of 
the  amendment  to  a  conference. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Just  for  the  legisla- 
tive history,  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  it  very  clear  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  study  would  merely  be  a 
first  step.  I  am  sure  our  committee  will 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  what  might 
follow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  committee  will  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan)  there 
were — ayes  58,  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

PREFBIENTIAL    MOTION    orFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  -the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deadly  serious  in  offering  this  preferen- 
tial motion.  After  what  has  transpired 
here  this  afternoon  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  time  to  put  an  end  to  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Everyone  here 
knows  what  this  preferential  motion 
means,  and  if  you  want  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  has  been  going  on  this  afternoon, 
this  is  a  good  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  bill,  but  I  must  oppose  this  motion. 
I  have  no  idea  that  this  motion  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be.  But, 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  when  he  says, 
"What  has  been  going  on?"  I  have  seen 


debate  going  on  here  that  I  consider  very 
high-level  debate.  I  have  not  agreed  with 
a  lot  of  the  debate.  I  have  tried  to  defeat 
a  lot  of  the  amendments,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  there  hase  been  a  very 
good  debate  here  today  and  yesterday. 

Sometimes  I  am  puzzled  about  what  we 
do  to  ourselves.  All  of  us  are  very  sensitive 
about  criticism  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  of  Congress  generally.  Yet 
sometimes  the  worst  criticism  comes  from 
the  membership  of  this  body  itself.  We 
have  had  good  debate  on  this  bill.  This  is 
a  vital  piece  of  legislation.  The  idea  that 
we  would  send  out  this  notice  to  the  world 
today  by  the  adoption  of  this  motion 
with  the  turmoil  that  exists  everywhere, 
with  the  problems  that  exist  everywhere, 
with  the  crying  demand  that  comes  from 
all  over  the  world  for  leadership  from 
us,  from  this  great  Nation — would  be  the 
most  outrageous  thing  that  any  legisla- 
tive body  could  do. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  think 
that  his  motion  here  today,  and  the 
criticism  of  this  body,  and  asking  that  we 
strike  the  enacting  clause  is  the  height 
of  irresponsibility. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  want  respect  by 
the  country  that  we  would  first  show  re- 
spect ourselves.  I  hope  this  motion  will  be 
resoundingly  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  98,  noes 
148. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY   MR.    KETrH 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  o.Tered  by  Mr.  KerrH :  On  page 
12,  immediately  after  line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  At  the  end  of  such  title  11  of  chapter 
2,  add  the  following  new  section: 

'•  'Sec.  218.  Fish  and  Other  Protein  Con- 
centrates.— (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  Pish  and  other  Protein  Concentrates  as  a 
practical  means  of  reducing  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies in  less  developed  countries  and  areas. 
This  program  shall  include — 

"  '  ( 1 )  studies  and  activities  relating  to 
food  technology; 

"'(2)  development  of  suitable  marketing 
techniques; 

"  ■  ( 3 )  development  of  consumer  acceptance 
programs; 

and 

"'(4)  feeding  programs  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  nutritional  value  of  Fish  and 
other  Protein  Concentrates  as  a  diet  supple- 
ment. 

"  'In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  such  technical 
groupts  or  agencies  as  may  be  helpful  with 
such  activities.  In  accordance  with  section 
601(b)  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  en- 
courage full  participation  In  such  program 
by  United  States  private  enterprise. 


"'(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  is  urged  to  use 
at  least  $2.5  million  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes.'  " 

Mr.  KEITH  (interrupting  tlie  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate, 
recognizing  that  protein  concentrate 
could  be  most  useful  in  combating  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation  in  the  under- 
developed countries  amended  the  bill  to 
authorize  AID  officials  to  use  at  least  $2.5 
milUon  of  its  funds  for  studies  relating 
to  food  technology,  the  development  of 
consumer  acceptance  programs,  and  pro- 
grams which  will  demonstrate  the  value 
of  fish  protein  concentrates.  That  is  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
this  particular  section.  Several  members 
of  your  committee,  noticing  the  Senate 
amendment,  are  here  proposing  that  the 
House  go  along  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  that  we  further  amend  it  to 
include  other  food  protein  concentrates 
such  as  soybeans  and  wheat  as  well  as 
the  fish  protein  concentrates  which  have 
been  added  by  the  Senate. 

We  noted  also  that,  under  the  Senate 
version,  the  AID  officials  could  minimize 
the  role  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  protein  concentrates 
were  developed  and  are  being  produced 
by  the  ingenuity  of  private  enterprise 
and  industry.  We  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  its  expertise  be  utiUzed  wherever 
possible  in  any  aid  programs.  Therefore, 
our  amendment  further  provides  that  the 
President  shall  encourage  full  participa- 
tion in  such  programs  by  U.S.  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  author- 
izes no  more  money — it  attacks  the  mo.st 
serious  problem  of  nutrition,  it  empha- 
sizes the  role  of  free  enterprise. 

I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  examined  the  amendment 
and  read  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  language  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  Senate  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  modified  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  been  improved. 
Speaking  for  the  Democratic  side,  we 
have  no  objection  to  incorporating  the 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  a  better 
amendment  and  is  more  inclusive  and 
provides  for  better  protein  feed  and  food 
nutrition  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
than  the  Senate  amendment.  I  would 
certainly  support  it.  So  far  as  this  side 
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Is  concerned,  we  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman^ 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  an 
excellent  amendment.  I  strongly  favor 
and  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flsh  protein  concentrate 
offers  one  of  the  most  premising  solu- 
tions to  solving  the  nutritional  problems 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  live  subject 
to  starvation  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
coimtry  promoting  this  solution.  His  per- 
sistent work  has  done  much  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  o£Qcials  in  tliis  coimtry 
and  of  the  world  the  potentials  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate — and  to  induce 
those  o£Bcials  to  take  action.  This  amend- 
ment materially  furthers  this  fine  cause 
and  I  am  glad  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]. 
This  amendment  will  help  to  alleviate  the 
probnm  of  protein  malnutrition  In  the 
less  developed  countries.  Malnutrition  is 
the  imderlying  cause  of  retardation  of 
physical  and  mental  growth,  results  in 
higher  susceptibility  to  disease,  ard 
reduces  the  capacity  to  perform  work. 
Obviously  all  this  acts  as  a  drawback 
to  development  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Pish  protein  concentrate  supplies  the 
protein  to  combat  malnutrition.  FPC  is 
80  percent  protein,  by  weight,  and  its 
protein  price  per  imit  of  weight  is  the 
lowest  known  from  any  existing  and 
feasible  source. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  a  pilot 
program.  The  amendment  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  of  AID.  It 
was  easily  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  hope  the  members  in 
this  body  will  give  a  similar  approval. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

I  have  long  known  of  the  interest  that 
the  gentleman  has  had  in  the  utilization 
of  a  great  fishery  resource;  namely, 
protein.  I  am  glad  he  introduced  this 
amendment.  I  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEry.  As  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, for  the  legislative  history,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  which  deals  in 
protein  food  problems  and  opportunities. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  could 
the  President,  if  he  sees  fit,  use  the  re- 
sources authorized  by  this  amendment  as 
a  part  of  the  same  Agricultural  Research 


Service  now  underway  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that 
we  already  have  a  program  of  a  similar 
type,  and  would  it  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  economy  to  reduce  the  bureaucracy 
involved  and  consolidate  the  two? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  the  amendment,  as  good 
as  it  stands  and  having  been  approved 
by  the  senior  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  by  the 
AID  program  officials  as  well,  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
necessarily  have  to  operate  under  AID; 
is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  would  be  operated 
under  AID. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ommendation is  a  fine  one  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith! . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  introduc- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  evidence  of  harmony 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  hope  that  it  will 
continue  for  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Keith  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  103,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

•mXE    m INVESTMENT     GUAKANTIES 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  oT  part  X 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(B),  strike  out 
"and". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(C).  strike  out  the 
colon  and  substitute  ",  and". 

(3)  After  paragraph  (1)(C)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  loss  of  equity  Investment  from  such 
rlsics  as  the  President  may  determine,  other 
than  loss  arising  from  fr.iud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided, That  compensation  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  investor's  loss:". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (1),  amend  the  proviso 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  Provided.  That  the  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  (1) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $9,000,000,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$125,000,000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  subparagraph  (4)  of  this  para- 
graph (1).  and".  (5)  Paragraph  (2)  1b 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  Important  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 

"(A)  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
projects  with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  Investor  in  the  loan  risk, 

"(B)  any  loan  Investment  for  credit  unions, 
or 

"(C)  any  other  Investment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
approved  investment  in  the  project: 
Provided,  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragr^h  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  small  Independent 
business  enterprises:  Provided  further.  That 
no  payment  may  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph (2)  for  any  loss  of  equity  investment 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  is  responsible,  or  for  any  loss  of 
loan  investment  arising  out  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation for  which  the  investor  is  re- 
sponsible: Provided  further.  That  the  total 
face  amount  of  the  guaranties  Issued  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $575,000,000,  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  other 
than  housing  projects  similar  to  those  in- 
sured by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  not  exceed  $415,- 
000,000,  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  credit  unions  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  this 
authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1971  " 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  investment  gfuarantles,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  insert  the 
words  "necessary  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  221,  224,  and  231  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  expenses  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  and  printing)  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  in  an- 
naul  appropriation  Acts,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "in 
section  222(b)"  Insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran- 
ties)". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  allowable  rate 
of  interest  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
as  of  the  date  the  project  covered  by  the  in- 
vestment is  officially  authorized  by  him  and, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  he 
may  amend  such  rate  at  his  discretion,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

(c)  Section  223,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a),  after  the  words 
"services  pursuant  to  a"  insert  the  words 
"lease  or". 

(2)  Paragraph  (c)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Immediately  after  "owned  by  United 
States  citizens,"  Insert  the  following:  "or 
nonprofit  associations  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory,". 

(B)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'■Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
loan  investment  a  final  determination  of 
eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the  guar- 
antee is  issued;  in  all  other  cases,  the  in- 
vestor must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
is  issued." 

(d)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "$450,000,000" 
and  "$300,000,000"  and  substituting  "$600,- 
000,000"  and  "$350,000,000",  respectively,  (2) 
by  strlltlng  out  "misconduct"  and  substitut- 
ing "misrepresentation",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "1969"  and  substituting  "1971". 
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Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  HI  be  considered  as  read,  com- 
mencing on  line  19,  page  12  and  extend- 
ing over  to  page  16,  line  19,  and  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  104?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

XrrLE    IV — SURVEYS    OF    INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance .  ct  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  for  surveys  of  Investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1965"  and  substituting  "1968"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "$2,100,000"  and  substituting  "$4,- 
880,000". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (duiing  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point.  This  section  is  covered  in  lines  19 
through  24  of  page  16  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oifer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  16  strike  lines  20-24  and  substitute  the 
following : 

"Sec.  105.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  Invest- 
ment opportunities,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  232  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1965"  and  substituting  '1968'  and  by 
striltlng  out  '$2,100,000'  and  substituting 
'$4,880,000'. 

"(b)  Section  233  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  paragraph  (a)  'substantially  benefi- 
cially owned  by  United  States  citizens'  and 
substituting  'of  which  at  least  33 '3  per 
centum  of  the  beneficial  ownership  is  held 
by  United  States  citizens'." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  surveys  of  invest- 
ment opportunities.  We  have  found  this 
to  be  a  very  beneficial  program  in  getting 
private  enterprise  to  make  the  necessary 
surveys  and  investments.  And,  if  they 
foimd  the  right  type  of  opportunities  and 
if  they  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey which  is  made.  However,  if  for  some 
reason,  they  decide  not  to  participate  in 
the  investment  opportunity,  of  course  we 
pick  up  one-half  of  the  tab,  and  the  sur- 
vey may  be  used  to  attract  some  other 
investor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  simply  to  get  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  private  enterprise  through 
surveys  of  private  opportunities  in  order 
to  encourage  private  investment  in  these 
areas. 

The  language  with  which  we  are 
specifically  dealing  is  the  availability  of 
this  program  to  those  organizations  sub- 
stantially and  beneficially  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens.  We  have  changed  that  language 


in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  at  least 
33  V3  percent  ownership  must  be  held  by 
U.S.  citizens. 

So,  actually,  all  this  is,  is  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  act  so  as  to  make  It 
broader  and  make  it  possible  for  more 
companies  to  get  into  the  investment 
field. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  have  been  consulted 
concerning  this  amendment,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it,  believe  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  that  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  majority  side  also 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment,  and  discuss  it  both  with 
tlie  minority  and  with  the  executive,  and 
I  will  endorse  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  already  said. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  and  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nickel,  dime  and  quar- 
ter diplomacy  is  a  success  in  the  credit 
union  movement  in  Latin  America.  Fos- 
tered by  a  program  under  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Latin  Ameri- 
cans iiave  been  establishing  and  manag- 
inp,  credit  unions  on  a  local  basis  to 
nicbnize  investment  capital  at  the  level 
of  the  average  salaried  or  wage-earning 
citizen.  For  a  relatively  little  investment 
in  technical  advisory  programs,  the 
United  States  has  been  rewarded  with  a 
strong  and  growing  movement  among 
the  v>orking  peoples  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations  toward  this  form  of  economic 
democracy.  Self-generated  savings  are 
growing  at  a  substantial  pace,  and  the 
number  of  credit  unions  increases  almost 
daily. 

During  the  calendar  year  1966,  the 
number  of  credit  unions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica increased  from  1,912  to  2,216;  the 
number  of  credit  union  members  in- 
creased from  463,516  to  589,591;  mem- 
bers' savings  increased  from  $32  million 
to  $41.4  million;  loans  outstanding  in- 
creased from  $29  million  to  $37.2  million. 
Cumulative  loans  since  July  1962,  oper- 
ations began  imder  an  AID  contract, 
reached  $111.7  million  as  of  the  end  of 
1966. 

There  are  approximately  266  members 
per  credit  union  and  the  average  saving 
per  member  is  approximately  $70.  Our 
estimate,  that  the  credit  unions  have 
saved  members  approximately  $5  million 
in  interest  during  1966.  This  assumes,  of 
course,  that  the  member  would  have  been 
able  to  borrow  elsewhere. 

Recently,  regional  credit  union  devel- 


opment programs  have  been  begun  in 
East  Africa — specifically,  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  and  Uganda.  As  of  September  30. 
1966,  these  countries  had  a  total  of  188 
credit  unions  with  21,600  members  and 
$480,000  in  member  savings.  Loans  to 
members  exceed  $400,000  to  date. 

This  marshaling  of  savings  and  the 
consequent  availability  of  credit  is  of 
such  extreme  importance  that  AID 
helped  to  establish  a  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment Barik  in  Ecuador  and  has 
granted  it  a  loan  of  $1.2  million.  Credit 
unions  purchased  80  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  in  the  bank  and  have  borrowed 
from  it. 

The  credit  union  in  turn  loaned  the 
money  to  its  members  who  put  it  to  use 
to  increase  their  earnings.  The  increase 
in  earnings  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
savings,  thereby  making  more  credit 
available.  This  use  of  outside  loans  to 
generate  inside  savings  is  an  extremely 
important  concept  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded and  given  widespread  applica- 
tion. 

The  House  Foreign  AiTairs  Commit- 
tee accepted  my  amendment  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  extended  risk  guar- 
antees of  up  to  100  percent  of  loan  In- 
vestments made  by  U.S.  credit  unions  in 
credit  unions  or  organizations  of  credit 
unions  in  the  less  developed  countries, 
subject  to  an  authorization  ceiling  of 
$1,000,000.  This  provision  appears  in  title 
III  of  the  bill  providing  for  "investment 
guarantees."  The  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  credit  unions  and  credit 
union  associations  in  the  United  States 
to  continue  the  development  of  their 
counterpart  organizations  in  the  devel- 
oping areas.  The  limit  of  $1,000,000  may 
seem  small  in  the  billion-dollar  program 
of  foreign  assistance,  but  the  multiplier 
effect  of  a  million  dollais  in  the  credit 
union  is  fantastic.  And  this  is  one  form 
of  foreign  assistance  which  causes  the 
United  States  no  balance-of-payments 
difficulties.  In  fact,  it  helps  capital  in  the 
developing  countries  to  be  invested  at 
home,  lessening  the  dependence  upon 
American  capital  aid. 

U.S.  experience  in  furnishing  techni- 
cal and  capital  assistance  to  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America  clearly  shows 
that  credit  unions  can  plan  an  important 
role  in  enabling  the  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  more  effectively  to  help 
themselves  to  improve  their  economy. 
The  credit  unions  do  so  by  encouraging 
saving  and  enabling  the  savings  then  to 
be  put  to  work  in  providing  necessaiy 
capital  for  the  starting  and  building  of 
farms  and  small  businesses.  Credit  unions 
have  proven  particularly  beneficial  to 
economic  development  in  rural  areas  by 
providing  the  necessary  capital  for  farm- 
ers to  purchase  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  their  farms. 

In  many  areas  the  credit  unions  are 
the  only  available  financial  institutions. 
There  remain  many  more  communities 
in  which  there  are  still  no  institutiom 
of  any  kind  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  on  mobilizing  savings  to  provide 
capital  to  small  private  enterprises.  The 
type  or  loans  which  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  proposed  amendment  will  pro- 
vide "seed"  capital  to  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  credit  unions  as  well 
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as  to  assist  existing  credit  unions  to 
expcmd  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  function  of  credit 
unions  In  mobilizing  savings  to  provide 
capital  for  small  private  enterprises,  the 
organization  and  operation  of  such  an 
Institution  at  the  local  level  helps  de- 
velop community  leaders  who  have 
learned  first  hand  how  capitalism  works 
and  why.  And  further,  among  the  sav- 
ers and  borrowers  throughout  the  com- 
munity theru  accrues  an  Increased  ap- 
preciation for  and  stake  in  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

Authority  to  guarantee  100  percent  of 
the  amount  of  a  loan  for  a  credit  union 
is  necessary  because  It  is  expected  that 
the  soiut^e  of  such  loans  will  be  US. 
credit  unions  which  are  generally  pre- 
cluded by  State  or  Federal  regulation 
from  making  such  an  Investment  with- 
out a  100-percent  guarantee. 

While  there  Is  no  feasible  way  of  in- 
suring that  loans  to  credit  imlons  guar- 
teed  under  the  proposd  authority 
would  be  used  to  purchase  U.S.  products. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  AID  would 
seek  In  the  administration  of  the  credit 
union  program  to  insure  a  maximum  of 
developmental  benefits  from  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  dollar  drain  in- 
volved. Also  this  program,  like  other  as- 
sistance and  guaranty  programs  affecting 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Interagency  bal- 
ance-of-payments  committee. 

The  guaranties  of  loan  Investments 
made  by  U.S.  credit  unions  to  credit 
imlons  or  organizations  of  credit  unions 
In  developing  countries  certainly  is  a 
boost  for  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter  diplo- 
macy. It  mobilizes  capital  in  the  sector  of 
the  country  which  Is  making  individual 
Investments  In  houses,  furniture,  prop- 
erty for  farming,  livestock,  seeds,  and 
every  conceivable  individual  Investment. 
In  addition.  It  provides  an  organized 
form  of  community  security  for  the  un- 
expected losses  and  the  natural  disasters 
which  would  otl'.prv.l.-^c  eliminate  the 
worker  from  any  chance  of  advarcin^x 
economically  his  own  Irt  and  tfiat  of  hi.s 
children. 

A  third  r.m"ndmrr.t  tn  the  vrr;  ;m  A'.- 
sl.sf^nce  Act  of  lOf?  »h'c!'.  wa.s  acrrptfd 
at  the  committer  Ini !  l.s  to  ellm1na*»'  th. 
trchninurs  of  brltTv.  kickback^  ard 
rthrr  lllrval  f  r  fn-id'.'cnt  pnvr-  rr.tx  t:  1 
crrrfrtn  In  Cfnut^'ior  '»ith  th--  IP  foj - 
flirn  al-l  p.r>--.ini  TV.r  wT^i-n^lm'M  »p- 
iwf^    in  p*.-r.   tS  I.,  it    .f  tJ.f  wn.  ^nd 


-v.^    •»   •»•• 


v^ft      ft   • 


recommendation  that  the  possibility  of 
financing  bribes,  kickbacks,  and  mone- 
tary Inducements  of  a  fraudulent  or 
Illegal  nature  should  be  eliminated.  The 
American  taxpayer  should  not  pay  to 
have  hard  earned  tax  dollars  line  the 
pockets  of  unscrupulous  wheeler  dealers, 
and  when  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  he  is 
instructed  to  forbid  the  participation  of 
that  individual  or  corporate  entity  which 
is  so  found  in  any  program  or  operation 
financed  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  cast  any  re- 
flection on  any  current  investigation.  The 
determinations  of  questions  arising  un- 
der this  amendment  rests  solely  with  the 
Inspector  General,  to  be  based  upon  his 
own  findings  and  his  own  judgment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  enough  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  recently  in  the 
public  press  to  prompt  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  AID  practices  throughout 
the  world.  Inspections  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  correct  facts  and  to  save 
the  American  taxpayers  from  wasteful 
and  illegal  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  arc  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section  of  the 
bill,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VT ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  ch.ipter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  Eis  amended,  which  relates 
to  transfers  to  international  lending  insti- 
tutions. Is  amended  as  follows; 

( 1 1  Immediately  after  "named  In  section 
205"  insert  "(other  than  the  Asian  Devekip- 
ment  Bank) ". 

(2)  Immedl.itely  aft«r  "for  use"  Insert 
"In  Latin  America". 

(b)  Section  253,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  'and  tor  each  of  tlie  flsoal 
yc.irs  1968  and  1969.  »750,000.0v)O  '  and  sub- 
stitute "for  the  flsc.U  ye.ir  lOGS.  $650,000,000. 
and  for  the  as'-il  yeir  1903.  t750.000.000". 

l2i  Strike  out  •JIOO.OOO  000  l-i  each  .scch 
ftsc.l  ye:  r  of  (!.<•  fun<!»  approprl  itcd  pvir- 
fu.vit  t<i  this  R(  tUin  for  us<*  beu.niiliiR  i:\ 
e.xt.  Um  i  rear  '  ai.d  gutj.it'.-ure  tl  lO.OOO.O'n) 
iii  llie  fuiul«  jippr'pri  tt^  piir>utii;t  l-)  th..-* 
»al«M'>.  t><  n    :.  r    u^-    lj<*itii,iii;.ff    iii    ti«>  .it    ypur 

l'J68   ^.'l    >  1  I  i  L/U-J  <JOU    .1    ILM    lill.ua  Sti   A^tpT'- 

pn  tie  \  1   T  a  r  t>r-^i.,fn:\i  i;.  LtK  .',  ynx  iJcO 
■•      tn«Tl      lai*   tmmrdi  itrlir    nfrr    '.''t' 
IS?    *fTH'«ir«T»r»w  — ■■  ivrxl  \i  \t.r  md  \.^rrr- 

'  itei     TfT9     U      Mt»t»f      »Wth.>lHill     l»     b* 

y**r  1»4  •Tl«a»>  '  «  cv*"**  *o  C»iTT  0b< 
^l^ajM*  .n.|  »ati<i''««  1  \:-*  l^arUMM  ( 
i.a«    <  .>»rr  »  >  •    ««•  •  •    «ii«  U<«  p—r^  aw 

.4     I*      i*«     !!•••*•      *«4     a 
•   M  t .      M    «      U    UMr« 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
17,  beginning  In  line  15,  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $650,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  $750,000,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  the  fiscal 
year   1968,  $578,000,000". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  18  through  24, 
inclusive. 

And  remember  the  following  paragraph 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  authorization 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  fiscal 
year  1968  from  the  $650  million  now  in 
the  bill — and  that  is  both  loan  and  grant 
money — to  $578  million,  both  loan  and 
grant  money. 

The  $578  million  figure  is  the  figure 
arrived  at  in  the  other  body.  So  an  agree- 
ment to  that  figure  here  would  put  us  in 
agreement  with  the  action  already  taken 
in  that  body. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  fiscal  1967  was  S508  million. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there  is  in 
the  authorization  $70  million  more  than 
was,  In  fact,  appropriated  last  year  for 
this  purpose. 

The  appropriation  request  for  this  year 
is  S643  million,  but  in  addition  to  the 
$578  million  available  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  there  is  almost  $50  million  in 
estimated  recoveries  and  reimburse- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  in  this  room 
realizes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value 
in  the  programs  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  would  certainly  not 
want  to  see  them  discontinued.  But  I  am 
confident  that  this  amendment  can  be 
adopted  so  we  can  save  an  appreciable 
amount  of  money  and  still  leave  more 
than  was  available  for  the  program  last 
year,  thus  not  in  any  serious  way  endan- 
gering the  carrying  forward  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

AMENDVFNT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    SELPFN    TO    THE 
AMrr.D.ME.NT     OFFEnFD     BV      MR.     ADAIR 

Mr.  .SICLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
r.'  ■cdnient  to  tie  nmendnient  offered  by 
l!  ^  rcr.*.!en:r.M  from  Inf'ian,i. 

The  Cleik  read  as  fdlcw.s: 

A;.ic:ii:mri:'  cTerwl  by  Mr  SriDrri  Vi  f'.c 
amc'vcm^nt  o.Ic-'»d  bv  Mr  Ac  m:  Imin.  ii- 
..t'lv  ifu-r  r*  ■•  v.:  'U-r  pn  p  -.<.  i  ti'  lo  inscrlrl 
;i  1^1  '.ir  r>  H  'WlnK  ■'  nr.d  n>  tw!r!i»t;in<l.i:  • 
•»<  tl<-n  3  <  f  'hi-  Ar*  •  r  the  f.-cil  7',T.r  I!''  ■ 
$7f>ri  c**>i»)0" 

Nf'   Sf-D'-N   M:   Clw.iman  -..su.d- 

m»t,  t.  m  J-  Jia  >  M.-  A  *:•  U  'f  ■ 
djrrtt  4^'.  LPkr  iinii..t  vt.«>i  »».«  sutn* - 
qu*rtU>    (*«.<««<}  r(di*r::  (  Ut*  MuUiorUUU 

ct^i.irf%  of  UiU  k,i! 

K    I'*   «•    \-«-n.M}-  tt 

A 'AM  fc    ■.  -•  •         I 

rat>  ■  *'«o  •   ;    >•  > 

Uat*    -^  •«"    •*•   <   «• 

x'   • .  L.        *   %.  -  T  •  •»  >«.;.>>      » 

•  *•!-•  ^     WM»     t 

MM*    i-- 
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matter  can  be  remedied  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  of  the  bill  affected. 
Consequently,  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering will  continue  the  2-year  authori- 
zation for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with- 
out otherwise  affecting  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  agree 
that  no  area  in  this  entire  world  is  more 
important  to  the  United  States  than  the 
area  we  know  as  Latin  America.  Yet,  we 
know  this  area  to  be  one  in  ferment  and 
one  which  is  being  increasingly  subjected 
to  Communist  pressures. 

In  1960  we  agreed  to  work  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  social,  economic  and 
fiscal  problems  that  make  this  area  a 
prime  target  for  Communist  aggression. 
This  program,  the  program  we  know  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  6  years.  During  that 
period  of  time  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors have  invested  $79  billion  in  their 
own  development,  and  the  United  States 
has  provided  the  necessary  margin  of  ad- 
ditional resources  to  keep  that  program 
moving. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  success  of  this  program,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — no  Latin  American  na- 
tion, willingly  or  unwillingly,  has  moved 
into  the  Communist  orbit  since  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  3-year  program  subject, 
of  course,  to  annual  appropriations.  To 
deauthorize  the  remaining  year  of  that 
authorization  would  be  badly  misunder- 
stood throughout  Latin  America  and,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  goals  that  all  of  us  seek. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  your  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  adopted,  how 
does  it  affect  the  cut? 

Mr.  SELDEN  It  would  not  affect  the 
cut  If  my  amendment  is  adopted.  It  will 
not  affect  the  cut  proposed  by  the  c<  ii- 
t'.rman  from  Indiana  I  Mr    Adair  I. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Your  rtmondmeiil 
!••  nv.MKtrrii  v»llh  th'  nduriuin  that  thr 
upnllrman  frosn  Ii.ril.-xna  h*>  pnn»n«l' 

.Mr  SF'.  DF  N  It  <!?)«-*  nut  affect  ihc 
r  It  u\  ant  »av  but  *.  ai::  i.f  .'.d«  a  ^- 
•■r^'  suthoritatkiTi 

Mr    MAtUlAH   > 
Kt"*  trfi<(»t    *      <  • 

Mr     nt.lI»N     t 

M*    MAUiMHn    . 

-.-U        f      •«••«       !»>♦•       '-• 

-i«4  b»   U«*  f 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
get  the  picture  completely  clear  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  If 
I  correctly  understand,  by  putting  his 
amendment  on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  as  an  addendum 
to  the  Adair  amendment,  he  does  accept 
deauthorization  to  the  extent  of  about 
$70  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
he  assures  authorization  at  the  $750  mil- 
lion level  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  My  amendment  would 
simply  eliminate  the  deauthorization 
that  was  made  yesterday  for  the  second 
year  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
would  not  affect  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  ex- 
cept as  to  a  second-year  authorization. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  it  does  adopt 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment as  to  fiscal  1968,  which  is  at  the 
level  of  $570  million-plus. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  This  gets  to  the  very  point 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  yesterday. 
The  Adair  amendment,  striking  the  sec- 
ond year  in  this  case  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  least  took  out  the  entire 
authorization  for  1969  that  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Adair:  On  page  17.  beginning  In  line 
15,  strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $650.- 
000  000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  $750,- 
000  OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "for  the  fl.scal  year  19C8.  $508,000.- 
000" 

On  p.i4fe  17  .strlkr  out  line*  18  through 
24   u\>  lusivr 

And  rfiiuniber  the  fullowtng  i>ar.it!rR|'h 
.-.i    ..rii.-igiy 

T>i(  CHAIRMAN  1  hr  i(  ntl<-ii«n  f,.)m 
I'.AR  IS  rrr<>tial/«><l  (or  5  mltui!*  •  in  "ip- 
l»-.it  >'f  hi*  urn'  'idm'  nt 

Mr  OROS,»<  Mr  ''Knitmflri  I  villi  rv  t 
Uikr  •.•!<  k>a  t  of  tin  '>  mil  !'•  •  !  ihii-k 
rvr-'o;.-  ►•!.••%  «)at  <>.;•  »m<  ridni' M 
•  <Mikt  (li>  It  vtmld  ru:  $70  rr  illi'K  (,fl 
th^  fVcuc  '>'  iV,*  -ii'  :»"f  »•  t''<>iri-«-<i  ri\ 
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opposition  to  all  the  amendments.  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  when  he  said  yesterday  that 
what  we  did  yesterday  was  a  meat-ax 
approach.  I  refer  to  applying  the  2-year 
limitation  amendment  to  all  sections  of 
the  bill.  Our  experience  today  proves  that 
interpretation  was  correct,  because  we 
are  really  in  a  mess  here  with  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  now  facing  us.  We 
have  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Adair,  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  now  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  really  confused. 
I  bet  there  is  not  a  Member  in  the  House 
who  really  knows  how  much  money  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Gross  involves,  and 
what  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Selden  does, 
because  this  is  a  very  confusing  situation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  a  good  program.  It  is 
a  program  that  has  to  move  forward.  If 
we  do  not  start  helping  our  neighbors  to 
the  South,  we  are  going  to  wake  up  in 
this  big  country  of  ours  one  of  these  days 
and  be  very  sorry.  We  have  been  very 
negligent  for  many  years  in  not  looking 
to  the  South  and  in  not  helping  these 
underdeveloped  countries  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South. 

This  program  is  a  planned  program. 
It  has  moved  forward.  There  have  been 
many  forward  steps  in  a  number  of  those 
countries  in  land  improvements,  in  tax 
collection,  and  in  many  other  features 
being  promoted  vmder  the  policies  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  have  already  had  the  original 
Adair  amendment  passed.  The  figure  has 
been  approved.  I  think  the  figure  of  $650 
million  represents  a  reduction  by  the 
committee,  and  that  is  the  proper  figure. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  defeated,  and 
that  the  substitute  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Adair  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  should  also  say  I  rise 
in  piirtial  .'.upport  of  the  great  chairman 
of  our  committee.  The  chairman  just 
pointed  out  that  with  these  three  amend- 
ments before  us.  and.  of  course,  his  own 
con-.mci.t.s.  the  mcmbcr,^hip  could  be 
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Is  concerned,  we  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  grentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  an 
excellent  amendment.  I  strongly  favor 
and  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flsh  protein  concentrate 
offers  one  of  the  most  promising  solu- 
tions to  solving  the  nutritional  problems 
of  the  millions  of  people  who  live  subject 
to  starvation  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
country  promoting  this  solution.  His  per- 
sistent work  has  done  much  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  ofQclals  in  this  country 
and  of  the  world  the  potentials  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate— and  to  induce 
those  ofQclals  to  take  action.  This  amend- 
ment materially  furthers  this  fine  cause 
and  I  sun  glad  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
supporting  It. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  YRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]. 
This  amendment  will  help  to  sdlevlate  the 
problem  of  protein  malnutrition  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  Malnutrition  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  retardation  of 
physical  and  mental  growth,  results  in 
higher  susceptibility  to  disease,  and 
reduces  the  capacity  to  perform  work. 
Obviously  all  this  acts  as  a  drawback 
to  development  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Pish  protein  concentrate  suppUes  the 
protein  to  combat  malnutrition.  FPC  Is 
80  percent  protein,  by  weight,  and  Its 
protein  price  per  unit  of  weight  is  the 
lowest  known  from  any  existing  and 
feasible  source. 

This  amendment  wiU  authorize  a  pilot 
program.  The  amendment  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator  of  AID.  It 
was  easily  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  hope  the  members  in 
this  body  will  give  a  similar  approval. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fitxn  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

I  have  long  known  of  the  Interest  that 
the  gentleman  has  had  in  the  utilization 
of  a  great  fishery  resource;  namely, 
protein.  I  am  glad  he  introduced  this 
amendment.  I  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  ' 

Mr.  PINDLETy.  As  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, for  the  legislative  history,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  which  deals  in 
protein  food  problems  and  opportunities. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  ooxild 
the  President,  if  he  sees  fit,  use  the  re- 
sources authorized  by  this  amendment  as 
a  part  of  the  same  Agricultural  Research 


Service  now  underway  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  fact  that 
we  already  have  a  program  of  a  similar 
type,  and  would  it  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  economy  to  reduce  the  bureaucracy 
involved  and  consolidate  the  two? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  the  amendment,  as  good 
as  it  stands  and  having  been  approved 
by  the  senior  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  by  the 
AID  program  officials  as  well,  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  would 
necessarily  have  to  operate  under  AID; 
Ls  that  the  case? 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  would  be  operated 
under  AID. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ommendation is  a  fine  one  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KerrH]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  introduc- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  evidence  of  harmony 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  hope  that  it  will 
continue  for  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  103,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

riTUE     m INVESTMENT     GCAHANTIES 

Sec.  104.  TlUe  lU  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  321(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  Investment  guaranties,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(B),  strike  out 
"and". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(C).  strike  out  the 
colon  and  substitute  ",  and". 

(3)  After  paragraph  (1)(C)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  loss  of  equity  Investment  from  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  other 
than  loss  arising  from  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  Investor  Is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided, That  compensation  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  Investor's  loss:". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (1).  amend  the  proviso 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Provided,  That  the  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  Issued  under  this  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $9,000,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
tl2fi,0<X),000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  \inder  subparagraph  (4)  of  this  peira- 
graph  (1),  and".  (6)  Paragraph  (2)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  lm{>ortant  In  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 

"(A)  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
projects  with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  Investor  in  the  loan  risk, 

"(B)  any  loan  Investment  for  credit  unions, 
or 

"(C)  any  other  Investment  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
approved  Investment  In  the  project: 

Provided,  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  small  independent 
business  enterprises:  Provided  further.  That 
no  payment  may  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph (2)  for  any  loss  of  equity  investment 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  Investor  is  responsible,  or  for  any  loss  of 
loan  Investment  arising  out  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation for  which  the  investor  Is  re- 
sponsible: Provided  further,  That  the  total 
face  amount  of  the  guaranties  Issued  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $575,000,(XIO,  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  other 
than  housing  projects  similar  to  those  In- 
sured by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  not  exceed  $415,- 
000.000,  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  credit  unions  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000:  Proutded  further.  That  this 
authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1971." 

(b)  Section  222.  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  Investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  Insert  the 
words  "necessary  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  221,  224,  and  231  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  expenses  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel, suppUes,  and  printing)  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  In  an- 
naul  appropriation  Acts,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "in 
section  222(b)"  Insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabUities  under  guaran- 
ties)". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  sub-sectlon  (h)  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  allowable  rate 
of  interest  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
as  of  the  date  the  project  covered  by  the  in- 
vestment Is  ofHcially  authorized  by  him  and, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  he 
may  amend  such  rate  at  his  discretion,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

(c)  Section  233,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (a),  after  the  words 
"services  pursuant  to  a"  Insert  the  words 
"lease  or". 

(2)  Paragraph  (c)   Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Immediately  after  "owned  by  United 
States  citizens,"  insert  the  following:  "or 
nonprofit  associations  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory,". 

(B)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  farther.  That  In  the  case  of  any 
loan  Investment  a  final  determination  of 
eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the  guar- 
antee is  Issued;  In  all  other  cases,  the  In- 
vestor must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
is  issued." 

(d)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$460,000,000" 
and  "$300,000,000"  and  substituting  "$600,- 
000,000"  and  "$350,000,000",  respectively,  (2) 
by  striking  out  "misconduct"  and  substitut- 
ing "misrepresentation",  and  (8)  by  striking 
out  "19«9"  and  subsUtutlng  "1971". 
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Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  III  be  considered  as  read,  com- 
mencing on  line  19,  page  12  and  extend- 
ing over  to  page  16,  Une  19,  and  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  104?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TrrLE    IV — SURVEYS    OF    INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNlrlES 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  authorization  for  surveys  of  investment 
opportunities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1965"  and  substituting  "1968 "  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "$2,100,000"  and  substituting  "$4,- 
880,000". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point.  This  section  is  covered  in  lines  19 
through  24  of  page  16  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFrERED    BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  16  strike  lines  20-24  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"Sec.  105.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  Invest- 
ment opportunities,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  232  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1965'  and  substituting  '1968'  and  by 
striking  out  '$2,100,000'  and  substituting 
•$4,880.000'. 

"(b)  Section  233  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  paragraph  (a)  'substantially  benefi- 
cially owned  by  United  States  citizens'  and 
substituting  'of  which  at  least  33  ".i  per 
centum  of  the  beneficial  ownership  Is  held 
by  United  States  citizens'." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  surveys  of  invest- 
ment opportunities.  We  have  found  this 
to  be  a  very  beneficial  program  in  getting 
private  enterprise  to  make  the  necessary 
surveys  and  investments.  And,  If  they 
found  the  right  type  of  opportimltles  and 
if  they  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  they  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey which  is  made.  However,  if  for  some 
reason,  they  decide  not  to  participate  in 
the  investment  opportxmlty,  of  course  we 
pick  up  one-half  of  the  tab,  and  the  sur- 
vey may  be  used  to  attract  some  other 
Investor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Idea  of  the  pro- 
gram is  simply  to  get  more  interest  on 
the  part  of  private  enterprise  through 
surveys  of  private  opportunities  In  order 
to  encourage  private  Investment  In  these 
areas. 

The  language  with  which  we  are 
specifically  dealing  is  the  availability  of 
this  program  to  those  organizations  sub- 
stantially and  beneficially  owned  by  U.S. 
citizens.  We  have  changed  that  language 


in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  at  least 
33  \'z  percent  ownership  must  be  held  by 
U.S.  citizens. 

So,  actually,  all  this  is,  is  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  act  so  as  to  make  It 
broader  and  make  It  possible  for  more 
companies  to  get  Into  the  investment 
field. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  on 
the  minority  side  have  been  consulted 
concerning  this  amendment,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  it,  believe  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  that  it  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  majority  side  also 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment,  and  discuss  it  both  with 
the  minority  and  with  the  executive,  and 
I  will  endorse  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  already  said. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fair  and  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nlck.^1,  dime  and  quar- 
ter diplomacy  is  a  success  in  the  credit 
union  movement  in  Latin  America.  Pos- 
tered by  a  program  under  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  been  establishing  and  manag- 
ing credit  unions  on  a  local  basis  to 
mobilize  investment  capital  at  the  level 
of  the  average  salaried  or  wage-earning 
citizen.  For  a  relatively  little  investment 
in  technical  advisory  programs,  the 
United  States  has  been  rewarded  with  a 
strong  and  growing  movement  among 
the  working  peoples  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations  toward  this  form  of  economic 
democracy.  Self-generated  savings  are 
growing  at  a  substantial  pace,  and  the 
number  of  credit  unions  increases  almost 
daily. 

During  the  calendar  year  1966,  the 
number  of  credit  unions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica increased  from  1,912  to  2,216;  the 
number  of  credit  union  members  in- 
creased from  463,516  to  589,591;  mem- 
bers' savings  increased  from  $32  million 
to  $41.4  million;  loans  outstanding  in- 
creased from  $29  million  to  $37.2  million. 
Cumulative  loans  since  July  1962,  oper- 
ations began  imder  an  AID  contract, 
reached  $111.7  million  as  of  the  end  of 
1966. 

There  are  approximately  266  members 
per  credit  union  and  the  average  saving 
per  member  is  approximately  $70.  Our 
estimate,  that  the  credit  unions  have 
saved  members  approximately  $5  million 
In  Interest  during  1966.  This  assumes,  of 
course,  that  the  member  would  have  been 
able  to  borrow  elsewhere. 

Recently,  regional  credit  union  devel- 


opment programs  have  been  begun  in 
East  Africa — specifically.  Tanzania. 
Kenya,  and  Uganda.  As  of  September  30. 
1966,  these  countries  had  a  total  of  188 
credit  unions  with  21.600  members  and 
S480.000  in  member  savings.  Loans  to 
members  exceed  $400,000  to  date. 

This  marshaling  of  savings  and  the 
consequent  availability  of  credit  is  of 
such  extreme  importance  that  AID 
helped  to  establish  a  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  Ecuador  and  has 
granted  ft  a  loan  of  $1  2  million.  Credit 
unions  purchased  80  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  in  the  bank  and  have  borrowed 
from  it. 

The  credit  union  in  turn  laaned  the 
money  to  its  members  who  put  it  to  use 
to  increase  their  earnings.  The  increase 
in  earnings  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
savings,  thereby  making  more  credit 
available.  This  use  of  outside  loans  to 
generate  inside  savings  is  an  extremely 
important  concept  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded and  given  widespread  applica- 
tion. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee accepted  my  amendment  to  author- 
ize ihe  issuance  of  extended  risk  guar- 
antees of  up  to  100  p>ercent  of  loan  In- 
vestments made  by  VS.  credit  unions  in 
credit  unions  or  organizations  of  credit 
unions  in  the  less  developed  countries, 
subject  to  an  authorization  ceiling  of 
$1,000,000.  This  provision  appears  in  title 
III  of  the  bill  providing  for  "investment 
guarantees."  The  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  credit  unions  and  credit 
union  associations  in  the  United  States 
to  continue  the  development  of  their 
counterpart  organizations  in  the  devel- 
oping areas.  The  limit  of  $1,000,000  may 
seem  small  in  the  bilhon-doUar  program 
of  foreign  assistance,  but  the  multiplier 
effect  of  a  milUon  dollars  in  the  credit 
union  is  fantastic.  And  this  is  one  form 
of  foreign  assistance  which  causes  the 
United  States  no  balance-of-payments 
difficulties.  In  fact,  it  helps  capital  in  the 
developing  countries  to  be  invested  at 
home,  lessening  the  dependence  upon 
American  capital  aid. 

U.S.  experience  in  furnishing  techni- 
cal and  capital  assistance  to  credit 
unions  in  Latin  America  clearly  shows 
that  credit  unions  can  plan  an  important 
role  m  enabling  the  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  more  effectively  to  help 
themselves  to  improve  their  economj-. 
The  credit  unions  do  so  by  encouraging 
saving  and  enabling  the  savings  then  to 
be  put  to  work  in  providing  necessary 
capital  for  the  starting  and  building  of 
farms  and  small  businesses.  Credit  unions 
have  proven  particularly  beneficial  to 
economic  development  in  rural  areas  by 
providing  the  necessary  capital  for  farm- 
ers to  purchase  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  their  farms. 

In  many  areas  the  credit  imlons  are 
the  only  available  financial  institutions. 
There  remain  many  more  communities 
in  which  there  are  still  no  instltutlon'5 
of  any  kind  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  on  mobilizing  savings  to  provide 
capital  to  small  private  enterprises.  The 
type  Ok  loans  which  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  proposed  amendment  will  pro- 
vide "seed"  capital  to  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  credit  unions  as  well 
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as  to  assist  existing  credit  unions  to 
expand  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  tbe  fanctlon  of  credit 
xmlons  In  mobUlzlng  savings  to  provide 
capital  for  small  private  enterprises,  the 
organization  and  operation  of  sucb  an 
instltutiao  at  tbe  local  level  helpe  de- 
velop oommunltjr  leaders  who  have 
learned  first  hand  haw  capitalism  works 
and  why.  And  further,  among  the  sav- 
ers and  borrowers  throughout  the  com- 
munity there  accrues  an  Increased  ap- 
preciation for  and  stake  In  the  private 
enterprlBe  system. 

Authority  to  guarantee  100  percent  of 
the  amount  of  a  loan  for  a  credit  imlon 
is  neeeasary  because  It  Is  expected  that 
the  soun%  of  such  loans  will  be  UjB. 
credit  unions  which  are  genersUly  pre- 
cluded by  State  or  PMeral  regulation 
frooi  maJctng  such  an  Investment  with- 
out a  lOO-percent  guarantee. 

White  there  Is  no  feasible  way  of  In- 
suring that  loans  to  credit  unions  guar- 
teed  under  the  propoad  authority 
would  be  used  to  purchase  U.S.  products. 
It  Is  my  xmderstandlng  that  AID  would 
seek  In  the  administration  of  the  credit 
union  program  to  Insure  a  maximum  of 
devjrtopmental  benefits  from  the  rela- 
tlfely  small  amoimt  of  dollar  drain  In- 
volved. Also  this  program,  like  other  as- 
sistance and  giuranty  jx-ograms  affecting 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Interagency  bal- 
anoe-of-pajmaenta  committee. 

The  guaranties  of  loan  Investments 
made  by  U.S.  credit  unions  to  credit 
unions  or  organizations  of  credit  unions 
in  developing  countries  certainly  is  a 
boost  for  nickel,  dime,  and  quarter  diplo- 
macy. Itmoblltees  capital  In  the  sector  of 
the  country  which  Is  making  Individual 
tovestments  In  houses,  furniture,  prop- 
er^^for  farming,  livestock,  seeds,  and 
erory  conceivable  individual  investment, 
to  addition,  It  provides  an  organized 
form  of  community  security  for  the  un- 
expected losses  and  the  natural  disasters 
which  would  otherwise  eliminate  the 
worker  from  any  chance  of  advancing 
economically  his  own  lot  and  that  of  his 
cfafidren. 

A  third  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19(17  which  was  accepted 
at  the  committee  level  Is  to  eliminate  the 
techniques  of  bribery,  kickbacks,  and 
othCT  Illegal  or  fraudulent  payments  and 
credits  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  amendment  ap- 
pears on  pages  45  to  4«  of  the  bill,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Sxc.  fi02.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlaian  of  law,  whenever  any  Individual,  firm, 
or  entity  (Including  authorized  agents  of 
such  ftrm  or  entity)  participating  la  any 
aid  tranaaetloa  financed  with  funds  made 
•TaUabla  under  tbe  yoreigu  Aaslstance  Act 
of  19S1.  am  amended,  has  been  found  by  tbe 
Inspector  Oeneral,  I>yirelgn  Assistance,  to 
have  attempted,  aided,  assisted,  or  engaged 
In  bribery  or  other  Illegal  or  fraudulent  pay- 
ments or  credlte  In  connection  with  such 
transacMen.  safih  firm  or  entity  shall  not  be 
psnnltted  to  partlelpate  In  any  program  or 
cperatkn  flnaneed  voder  such  Act. 

Heeent  publicity  has  indicated  alleged 
inunqpileUes  In  tlie  AID  program  in 
Vtetnam,  bat  the  amendment  covers  the 
enilxe  foreign  assistance  program 
wortdwlde. 

It  Is  xny  belief  and  the  committee's 


recommendation  that  the  possibility  of 
financing  bribes,  kickbacks,  and  mone- 
tary Inducements  of  a  fraudulent  or 
illegal  nature  should  be  eliminated.  The 
American  taxpayer  should  not  pay  to 
have  hard  earned  tax  dollars  line  the 
pockets  of  unscrupulous  wheeler  dealers, 
and  when  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign 
Assistance,  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  he  is 
instructed  to  forbid  the  participation  of 
that  individual  or  corporate  entity  which 
is  80  found  in  any  program  or  operation 
financed  under  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  cast  any  re- 
flection on  any  current  investigation.  The 
determinations  of  questions  arising  un- 
der this  amendment  rests  solely  with  the 
Inspector  General,  to  be  based  upon  his 
own  findings  and  his  own  judgment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  enough  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  recently  In  the 
public  press  to  prompt  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  AID  practices  throughout 
the  world.  Inspections  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  correct  facts  and  to  save 
the  American  taxpayers  from  wasteful 
and  Illegal  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section  of  the 
bill,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLB    VI ALLIANCE    POR    PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  261(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  transfers  to  International  lending  Insti- 
tutions, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "named  in  section 
205"  insert  "(other  than  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank)". 

(2)  Immediately  after  "for  use"  insert 
"In  lAtln  America". 

(b)  SecUon  252.  which  relates  to  authori- 
sation. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "and  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1S68  and  1969,  »760,000.')00  •  and  sub- 
stitute "for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  S650.000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  $750,000,000". 

(2)  Strike  out  "H00.000,000  In  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  fimds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
each  fiscal  year"  and  substitute  "$110,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pxirsuant  to  this 
subsection  for  use  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1068  and  $115,000,000  of  the  funds  so  appro- 
priated for  use  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969". 

(8)  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Src. 
262.  AtTTHowzATioif . — "  Euid  at  the  end  there- 
of add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  $714,000  for  grants  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  of  tbe  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  UUe." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  VI  starting  at  the  top  of 
pa9e  17.  line  1,  over  to  page  18.  to  and 
including  line  7,  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

niete  was  no  objection. 

iMxtrnttarr  otfcrsd  bt  m.  abaix 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoaib:  On  page 
17,  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out  'Tor  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  $650,000,000,  and  for  the 
flecal  year  1989.  $750,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  $578,000,000". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  18  through  24, 
inclusive. 

And  remember  the  following  paragraph 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  authorization 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  fiscal 
year  1968  from  the  $650  million  now  in 
the  bill— and  that  is  both  loan  and  grant 
money— to  $578  million,  both  loan  and 
grant  money. 

The  $578  million  figure  is  the  figure 
arrived  at  In  the  other  body.  So  an  agree- 
ment to  that  figure  here  would  put  us  In 
agreement  with  the  action  already  taken 
in  that  body. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  fiscal  1967  was  $508  million. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there  is  In 
the  authorization  $70  million  more  than 
was,  in  fact,  appropriated  last  year  for 
this  purpose. 

The  appropriation  request  for  this  year 
is  $643  million,  but  in  addition  to  the 
$578  million  available  if  this  amendment 
Is  adopted,  there  is  almost  $50  million  In 
estimated  recoveries  and  reimburse- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  in  this  room 
realizes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value 
In  the  programs  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  would  certainly  not 
want  to  see  them  discontinued.  But  I  am 
confident  that  this  amendment  can  be 
adopted  so  we  can  save  an  ansredable 
amoimt  of  money  and  still  leave  more 
than  was  available  for  the  program  last 
year,  thus  not  In  any  serious  way  endan- 
gering the  carrying  forward  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 
AMKNDKnrr  omxto  bt  mh.  kbldek  to  the 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BT     MB.     AOAOI 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seloeit  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoaib:  Immedi- 
ately after  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
add  the  following;  ".  and.  notwithstanding 
section  a  of  this  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
$750,000,000". 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  fMr.  Adair],  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  was  subse- 
quently passed  reducing  the  authorizing 
authority  from  2  years  to  1  year  In  all 
chapters  of  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adaib]  knows,  I  supported  a  1-year 
rather  than  a  2 -year  authorization  when 
this  subject  was  considered  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  However,  I 
did  so  with  one  specific  reservation  and 
that  was  that  it  would  be  imwlse  for 
the  Congress  to  deauthorlze  fimds  al- 
ready authorized  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  by  the  last  Congress. 

This  point  was  also  made  In  debate 
yesterdf^  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tarr]  and,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  Indicated  that  this 
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matter  can  be  remedied  by  cm  amend- 
ment to  the  section  of  the  bill  affected. 

Consequently,  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering will  continue  the  2 -year  authori- 
zation for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with- 
out otherwise  affecting  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  yesterday  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  agree 
that  no  area  in  this  entire  world  is  more 
important  to  the  United  States  than  the 
area  we  know  as  Latin  America.  Yet,  we 
know  this  area  to  be  one  in  ferment  and 
one  which  is  being  increasingly  subjected 
to  Communist  pressures. 

In  1960  we  agreed  to  work  with  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  in  an  effort  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  social,  economic  and 
fiscal  problems  that  make  this  area  a 
prime  target  for  Communist  aggression. 
This  program,  the  program  we  know  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  6  years.  During  that 
period  of  time  our  Latin  American  nelgh- 
T»>"bors  have  invested  $79  billion  in  their 
own  development,  and  the  United  States 
has  provided  the  necessary  margin  of  ad- 
ditional resources  to  keep  that  program 
moving. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  success  of  this  program,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — no  Latin  American  na- 
tion, willingly  or  unwillingly,  has.  moved 
Into  the  Commimlst  orbit  since  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  3 -year  program  suWect, 
of  course,  to  annual  appropriations.  To 
deauthorlze  the  remaining  year  of  that 
authorization  would  be  badly  misunder- 
stood throughout  Latin  America  and,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  goals  that  all  of  us  seek. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSE^TTHAL.  If  your  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  adopted,  how 
does  It  affect  the  cut? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  It  would  not  affect  the 
cut.  If  my  amendment  Is  adopted.  It  will 
not  affect  the  cut  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoaib]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Your  amendment 
Is  consistent  with  the  reduction  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  proposed? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  It  does  not  affect  the 
cut  In  any  way,  but  It  will  provide  a  2- 
year  authorization. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  Just  want  to  Join 
the  gentleman  In  saying  that  regardless 
of  how  we  end  up  on  the  various  dollar 
amoimts,  I  agree  that  to  deauthorlze 
something  which  had  already  been  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress  would  lead  to 
a  lot  of  misunderstanding  in  the  area 
which  In  my  Judgment  Is  most  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States;  namely, 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  will  be  approved. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
get  the  picture  completely  clear  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  If 
I  correctly  understand,  by  putting  his 
amendment  on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  as  an  suldendum 
to  the  Adair  amendment,  he  does  accept 
deauthorization  to  the  extent  of  about 
$70  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
he  assures  authorization  at  the  $750  mil- 
lion level  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  My  amendment  would 
simply  eliminate  the  deauthorization 
that  was  made  yesterday  for  the  second 
year  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It 
would  not  affect  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  ex- 
cept as  to  a  second-year  authorization. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  it  does  adopt 
the  language  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment as  to  fiscal  1968,  which  is  at  the 
level  of  $570  million-plus. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  This  gets  to  the  very  point 
which  I  made  on  the  fioor  yesterday. 
The  Adair  amendment,  striking  the  sec- 
ond year  in  this  case  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  as  least  took  out  the  entire 
authorization  for  1969  that  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

StrBSTrrtTTE  AMENDMENT  OVTERBD  BT  MB. 
GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obobs  as  • 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Adau:  On  page  17,  beginning  In  line 
15.  strike  out  "for  the  fiiscal  year  1968.  $660.- 
000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  $750,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  $608,000.- 
000". 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  IB  through 
24,  Inclusive. 

And  renumber  the  following  pMLragraph 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  any  part  of  the  5  minutes.  I  think 
everyone  knows  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  cut  $70  million  off 
the  figure  of  $578  million  as  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair],  and  bring  this  back  to  the  ap- 
propriation level  for  this  year.  We  need 
to  save  some  money  In  this  bill.  We  need 
to  get  the  figure  down  to  or  below  the 
figure  of  the  other  body.  I  am  only  trying 
to  save  $70  million — badly  needed  dol- 
lars— to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
internal  affairs  of  this  country,  and  to 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  county  some 
money.  $70  million  Is  Involved  and  I  ask 
you  to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  rise  In 


opposition  to  £dl  the  fmiendments.  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  when  he  said  yesterday  that 
what  we  did  yesterday  was  a  meat-ax 
approach.  I  refer  to  applying  the  2 -year 
limitation  amendment  to  all  sections  of 
the  bill.  Our  experience  today  proves  that 
interpretation  was  correct,  because  we 
are  really  in  a  mess  here  with  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  now  facing  us.  We 
have  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Adair,  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  now  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  really  confused. 
I  bet  there  Is  not  a  Member  In  the  House 
who  really  knows  how  much  money  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Gross  involves,  and 
what  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Sklden  does, 
because  this  Is  a  very  confusing  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  a  good  program.  It  is 
a  program  that  has  to  move  forward.  If 
we  do  not  start  helping  our  neighbors  to 
the  South,  we  are  going  to  wake  up  in 
this  big  coimtry  of  ours  one  of  these  days 
and  be  very  sorry.  We  have  been  very 
negligent  for  many  years  in  not  looking 
to  the  South  and  In  not  helping  these 
underdeveloped  countries  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South. 

Thus  program  is  a  planned  program. 
It  has  moved  forward.  There  have  been 
many  forward  steps  In  a  number  of  those 
countries  In  land  Improvements,  In  tax 
collection,  and  In  many  other  features 
being  promoted  under  the  policies  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  have  already  had  the  original 
Adair  amendment  passed.  The  figure  has 
been  approved.  I  think  the  figure  of  $650 
million  represents  a  reduction  by  the 
committee,  and  that  is  the  proper  figure. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  Is  defeated,  cmd 
that  the  substitute  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Adair  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  say  I  rise 
In  partial  support  of  the  great  chairman 
of  our  committee.  The  chairman  Just 
pointed  out  that  with  these  three  amend- 
ments before  us,  and,  of  course,  his  own 
comments,  the  membership  could  be 
thoroughly  confused.  This  is  understand- 
able, because  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sklden],  and 
the  chairman — ^these  are  four  of  the 
greatest  minds  that  Congress  has  ever 
seen,  and  it  Is  not  surprising  their  com- 
ments would  sail  over  our  heads  in  their 
four-way  discussion. 

All  we  are  doing  here,  we  are  accepting 
the  Adair  amendment,  is  approving  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  $478  million  in 
loans  and  $100  million  In  grants.  That 
strikes  me  &b  being  a  rather  generous, 
positive  treatment.  First  of  all.  In  this 
day  and  age,  with  the  complications  that 
we  have  financially,  $100 1  million  In 
grants  Is  a  substantial  figure. 

I  hate  to  quote  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  against  the  position 
he  has  taken,  but  I  was  looking  through 
his  notes  a  while  ago,  and  he  has  a  dip- 
ping from  a  newspaper  pointing  out  that 
the  Indian  Government  have  reduced 
their  investment  In  their  5-year  plan — 
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otMTlpualy  because  we  have  been  very 
cfauttAbie  In  oar  muwort  of  tbelr  Gov- 
onmei^  Tlie  flame  thing  Is  takhig  place 
In  Latin  AsMrlea.  The  more  generous  we 
are  wttb  the  AlUaoee  for  Progress  funds, 
the  more  Itt>erBl  we  are  In  the  manner 
we  aUot  them,  the  less  they  really  In- 
vest— and.  we  know,  there  is  a  continued 
outflow  of  funds  from  Latin  America  to 
Swiss  banks. 

So  I  would  think  in  the  light  of  accept- 
ing the  Adair  amendment  yesterday,  it 
would  be  consistent  to  tighten  up  a  bit  on 
the  doUar  anwunts  of  this  program. 
There  is  no  point  in  presenting  the  pipe- 
line arguooent  again.  We  know  there  is 
plentgr  of  money  in  the  pipeline  for  Latin 
Amolea.  We  are  not  cutting  any  pro- 
gram—we are  making  a  practical  read- 
justment of  an  authorlsitlon.  And  we  do 
not  deauthorlae  anjrthing  or  cot  off  any 
program.  What  we  are  reaUy  dtOxig  with 
the  Adair  amendment  is  guaranteeing  to 
the  Hbose  and  to  the  other  body  that 
tber  will  have  a  good  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  ttils  next  year. 

So  taking  Into  account  the  substitutes 
befbiie  mm,  I  would  think  the  logical,  con- 
sistent, practical  course  for  the  House  to 
foUow  Is  to  accept  the  amoidmrait  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
LUr.  AdukJ. 

I  alao  brieve,  if  we  would  move  expe- 
dltloDBly  and  apiirove  a  few  other  amend- 
ments of  this  type  he  offers,  we  all  might 
be  OB  our  way  to  oar  home  districts,  by  a 
reaaonaUe  horn-  this  evening. 

So,  In  view  of  the  overwhelming  prac- 
ticality of  the  Adair  amendment — and  I 
bofie  the  chairman  has  appreciated  my 
elarlfleatkin  of  all  these  figures — it  would 
be  Terr  proper  to  immediately  support 
the  AdRir  amendment,  to  vote  down  the 
aelden  amendment  and  the  Qroas  substi- 
kote  amendment;  and  then  we  shall  have 
proceeded  In  a  fine,  eonstructtve  manner. 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CSialrman 

Mr.  DSRWINBKI.  The  gentleman  is 
aot  going  to  Inject  family  planning  into 
this  issue,  is  he? 

Mr.  POLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  FDr  what  purpose 
doea  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
lae.  

Mr.  GALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
iaa  in  opposltlop  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  gen- 
ileman  laas  added  a  elaxtflcatlon  ot  the 
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I  will  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
fork  Qir.  Ottpronl. 

Mr.  OTTDK2EB.  I  have  an  amend- 
:  neiii  to  offer  to  the  substttnte  amend- 
nent. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rill  withdraw  and  penult  the  gentleman 
o  oflSer  his  amendment. 

OmiT^n  TO  TBI 


Mr.  OTTINGFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
<  U3  amendment  to  the  stdMlltute  amend- 
:  oent  offered  by  18te  gmtleman  from 
:  bwa  [Mr.  Oaoss]. 

The  Clefk  read  as  foIIowB: 

Amnitfuieiit  offered  by  Mr  Oi'i'iaun  to 
IM  salMtltnU  HneadmeDt  offered  by  Mr. 
'  >km:  mtSkm  "9008,000/100"  and  til  tlMn- 
Vtm  and  ISMrt  ''e0BO,OOO.OOQ.  axA  lot  tb» 
1M».  $700,0004)00.'' 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  it  is  not  in  order,  as 
there  are  two  amendments  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  Is 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  The  Selden  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Adair  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingeh]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  the  Gross  substitute 
amendment  will  give  the  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  provisions  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  provided  for  by 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  namely, 
(650  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
1750  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  believe  the  provisions  made  by  our 
committee  were  excellent  provisions. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  President  made  commit- 
ments to  our  Latin  neighbors  when  he 
recently  went  to  the  Punta  del  Este  Con- 
ference that  are  carried  out  in  this  au- 
thorization. We  ought  to  honor  these 
commltmento. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
making  great  strides  in  recent  years. 
Self-help  measures  have  increased  dra- 
matically in  many  countries.  These  local 
efforts  and  contributions  of  the  Alliance 
countries  are  predicted  on  our  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  support  for  the 
programs  to  which  they  relate.  If  we 
drastically  cut  oirt  Alliance  support  we 
in  effect  undermine  the  work  our  mis- 
sions have  accomplished  so  successfully 
abroad  to  stimulate  self-help.  We  also 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Latin 
American  ofBcials  who,  often  at  great 
political  risk  to  themselves,  embarked  on 
these  self-help  efforts. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  1969  authoriza- 
tions, we  committed  ourselves  to  these  in 
the  1966  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Our 
missions  abroad  and  the  coimtrles  in- 
volved have  laid  plans  based  on  Congress 
keeping  faith  with  Its  acts.  To  roU  back 
our  previous  commitments  now  would 
seriously  undermine  oin-  Latin  American 
programs  and  relations. 

I  believe  there  is  no  more  Important 
part  of  this  bill  than  this  provision  mak- 
ing authorization  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  hope  that  this  committee  will 
upheld  the  determination  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  Its  own  previous 
action.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentloxuui  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
authorization  because  I  feel  that  Latin 
America  is  very  Important.  I  believe  the 
progress  and  development  of  every  nation 
of  this  hemisiAere  is  basic  to  peace.  We 
must  also  have  good  conditions  that  pri- 
vate industry  can  participate  fully  in 
developmeofc.    These    Latin    American 


countries  are  each  and  all  especially  im- 
portant. The  United  States  has  made 

commitments  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, which  this  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  American  i)eople  have  approved  and 
confirmed  by  statute. 

I  favor  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  restore  and  fulfill  our  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Latin  America  and  her  people 
under  the  successful  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHXrySEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  be 
Inclined  to  siipport  an  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  with  a  2 -year  amendment, 
as  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
provide.  My  question  is,  however.  If  we 
vote  against  both  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto,  would  we  not  have  the 
same  result?  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man is  offering  what  the  committee  i.-j 
recommending. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No,  we  would  not.  If 
my  amendment  is  voted  down  and  th'^ 
Gross  substitute  amendment  is  vote<l 
down,  we  would  be  left  with  the  $578 
million  offered  in  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adadi],  as  amended  by  the  Selden 
amendment  to  add  the  second  year. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man missed  my  point.  If  we  voted  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  the  amendment  to 
that,  would  we  not  get  back  to  the  com- 
mittee language? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  No,  we  would  not;  be- 
cause the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ad  Am] 
yesterday  eliminated  all  2-year  author- 
izations. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  how 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  protect  vb  against 
that  limitation  in  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday. 

What  magic  is  there  in  this  language 
that  protects  the  sweeping  language  we 
adopted  yesterday  from  prevailing  over 
the  language  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OmNGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  reason  Is  because 
it  would  be  a  substitute  amendment  and 
then  we  would  be  writing  in  a  2-year 
authorization. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  It  true  be- 
cause a  subseqiient  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed with  respect  to  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
would  this  have  any  influence  at  all  on 
the  effect  of  the  action  taken  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  1-year  program  ap- 
proved by  this  House? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  that  kind  of  a 
question  on  a  matter  of  consistency. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  was  just  ask- 
ing for  clarification.  There  is  no  possl- 
bUlty  for  the  Chair  to  clarify  whether 
action  taken  today  of  this  kind  could  or 
could  not  affect  the  action  that  was 
taken  yesterday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  not 
attempt  to  get  into  that  type  of  a  prob- 
lem at  this  point.  That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  to  determine. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure  an 
individual's  intention  has  no  relevance 
at  all.  I  want  to  know  wliat  the  effect  will 
be. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Obviously  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  parliamentary  situation 
where  by  action  taken  yesterday  we  put 
the  whole  program  back  on  a  1-year 
basis.  What  is  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  four  pending  amend- 
ments, both  by  way  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  the  amendment  to 
the  substitute.  If  we  vote  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  the  substitute,  we 
would  be  authorizing  a  2-year  program. 
No  parliamentary  objection  having  been 
raised  and  one  now  being  too  late  to  be 
raised,  the  effect  of  such  action,  if  we 
ad(4)t  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
would  be  to  write  in  a  2-year  program  in 
this  section  only. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Was  not  a  point  of 
order  originally  made  contrary  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  just  stated 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  gentleman  took 
the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  The  Chair  iniled  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
four  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  A  further  point  of  in- 
quiry, if  I  may.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It.         

Mr.  COLLIER.  Can  a  motion  which 
rescinds  the  previous  action  of  this  body 
be  offered,  as  it  was  today,  and  reverse 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress yesterday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  such  motion  has 
been  offered. 

Mr.  COTiTJER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  If  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  were  adopted,  would  that  not 
now  be  exactly  the  situation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  not 
pass  on  that. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

The   intention   and   purport  of  this 


amendment  is  to  provide  a  2-year  au- 
thorization, $650  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $750  millicm  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  I  ask  for  its  support. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Ottinger  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yi3ld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  if 
he  needs  some  further  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
situation  at  this  point  is  clear.  It  is  to 
provide  a  2-year  authorization  with  $650 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $750 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Now  that  the  parliamentary  situation 
has  been  clarified,  I  would  hope  we  would 
adopt  Mr.  Ottingeb's  amendment.  That 
would  do  precisely  about  what  the  com- 
mittee had  intended  in  the  first  place. 
Short  of  that  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  in  reference  to  Mr.  Adair's 
amendment  that  this  committee  has  al- 
ready cut  $219  million  out  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  brings  it  approximately  up 
to  the  appropriation  requested,  so  this 
committee  has  not  just  passed  through 
this  without  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. 

I  think  what  really  is  necessary  Is  to 
relate  that  prior  to  the  summit  Confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este  where  some  $543 
million  had  already  been  allocated  for 
programs  in  which  there  was  multina- 
tion  participation. 

At  that  point,  the  coimtrles  of  Latin 
America,  together  with  the  United 
States,  pledged  themselves  to  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  program. 

I  think  it  Is  necessary  that  we  en- 
courage the  people  of  Latin  America  to 
take  the  self-help  measures  that  are  the 
conditions  precedent  to  these  projects 
and  funds  which  are  being  allocated  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

I  think  it  is  also  significant  to  point 
out  that  since  1961  there  has  been  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  the  taxes  collected  by 
the  governments  In  Latin  America.  And, 
if  we  exclude  Argentina,  that  would  show 
a  37-percent  increase  In  taxes  collected 
in  Latin  America  since  the  inception  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  one 
other  factor  as  to  why  we  should  adopt 
the  Ottinger  amendment  and  reject  the 
other  amendments  Is  the  fact  that  since 
the  instigation  of  this  program  87  per- 
cent of  the  capital  Investment  in  the 
AUiance  has  been  put  up  by  the  partic- 
ipating nations  of  Latin  America.  If  we 
should  cut  back  now  upon  this  opera- 
tion, what  we  would  be  doing  to  them  is 
saying,  "There  is  no  use  in  your  contrib- 
uting your  capital  investment  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  for  there  is  no  future 
for  the  Alliance." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  really  want  to 
torpedo  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, then  we  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana.  But  if  we  are  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  and 
for  encouraging  self-help  and  are  inter- 


ested in  seeing  Latin  American  progress, 
then  I  think  we  slMuld  do  our  share  and 
adopt  the  Ottingor  amendmoit  and  vote 
down  the  other  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  along  this  Une. 

Mr.  FRE3LJNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  if  we  are 
seeking  to  overcome  the  action  taken 
yesterday,  should  have  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  notwithstanding  section  2, 
title  VII,  which  is  the  language  offered  in 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  Otherwise  there  could  not  be  an 
exception  to  the  prohibition  against  a 
2-year  program  for  any  part  of  this  act. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  language  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  the  effect 
that  notwithstanding  section  2 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqtilsite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  reluc- 
tant to  get  into  this  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  But  I  have  a  firm  and 
abiding  convlctl<Hi  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  represents  the  strongest  and 
most  affirmative  program  that  we  have 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  not  only  to 
advance  our  own  interests,  but  also  to 
stop  the  efforts  of  Castro  and  the  Chinese 
CommunLsts.  as  well  as  the  Russian  Com- 
mimists  to  subvert  our  continents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  nail  down  for 
my  own  personal  understanding,  the  view 
of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  as  to 
what  course  a  strong  beUever  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  a  man  who  be- 
Ueves  that  it  does  need  a  1969  authoriza- 
tion, as  well  as  a  1968  authorization,  as 
to  what  course  can  be  followed  which 
provides  the  best  giiarantee  in  the  pres- 
ent parliamentary  sltxiation  to  get  a  good 
program  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
nailed  down,  both  in  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  his  advice  as  to 
how  we  can  vote  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective in  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distingiiished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  tell  the  gentleman  how  I  am  going 
to  vote.  I  realize  that  we  are  Involved  in 
a  very  serious  parliamentary  situation, 
but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Selden 
amendment  to  Mr.  Adair's  amendment, 
then  vote  against  Mr.  Adair's  amend- 
ment altogether,  and  then  support  any 
other  amendment  designed  to  take  care 
of  the  1969  authorization. 

Mr.  EEOkfONDSON.  What  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  Ottinger  amendmmt,  could  I  ask? 
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lir.  MORGAN.  I  believe  the  Ottlnger 
■  Boaidment  is  not  ounplete  without  the 
1  oniB  'Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
8  wUon  2". 

Bir.  EDM0ND60N.  So  if  I  correctly 
X  tMientand  the  opinion  of  the  chaimum 
0 1  the  full  camxDittee,  the  course  to  f ol- 
li  >w  is  to  vote  down  the  two  principal 
a  mendments  that  are  pending  before  us 
1;  ere  today,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
p  Qsltlon  where  we  can  then,  by  separate 
a  nendment,  provide  a  Ann  and  certain 
1  M9  authwlzatlon? 

Mr.  OmNQER.  ISi.  Chairman,  will 
t  M  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Ikquiiy? 

Mr.  KDM<»IDeON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t  aoaa  from  New  York  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
B  ate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OmNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
U  sve  we  have  to  have  a  determination 
f  om  the  Chair  as  to  what  the  effect  of 
B  ly  amendment  would  be  with  respect  to 
i  w  Adair  amendment,  whether  or  not 
t  le  language  coming  subsequent  to  the 
/dalr  amendment  does  not,  in  fact, 
a  nend  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
tl  lat  is  not  a  matter  for  determination 
b  r  the  Chair.  It  might  be  a  matter  for 
d  itermination  by  the  Committee  in  the 
d  >bate,  and  the  vote  that  will  follow. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  A  further  parllamen- 
ti  jry  inguliy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
si  ate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  omNGER.  If  we  adopt  my 
a  nendment,  do  we  have  a  second-year 
a  ithorintion  for  $750  million? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
tlie  gentleman  offered  his  amendment, 
aid  the  gentleman  should  be  clear  on 
tl  tat  subject. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Then  I  assume  the 
a  iswer  is  "yes."  The  intention  Is  "yes." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mx.  Chairman,  will  the 
g(  ntleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
q  dry? 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  yield  to  the 
gi  ndeman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f<  r  jrteldlng  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
siEite  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wo\ild  like  to  ask  the 
Ciair  the  following  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: 

When  action  Is  completed  with  respect 
U  both  the  amendmmt,  and  the  amend- 
n  ent  to  the  amendment,  the  substitute, 
Kid  the  amendment  to  the  substitute, 
w  >uld  then  an  amendment  to  line  17  be 
b;  order,  which  would  state  "notwlth- 
stindlng  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
tl  is  act"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
if  the  pending  amendments  were  voted 
d<wn.  an  amendment  to  do  that  would 
b(  in  order. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  c  r  yielding. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gi  nUemsm  yield  for  a  parllajnentary  in- 
qilry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
yl  sld  tar  the  purpose  of  a  pcurllamentary 
Ir  ijulry? 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  ttiis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
event,  would  amendments  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  sections  of  this  bill, 
phrased  on  the  order  set  forth  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  be  In  order, 
thereby  rescinding  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  yesterday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Committee  may  do  so  if  it  so 
desires. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  Committee  may 
do  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
"Yes,"  and  the  Chair  is  referring  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inqxiiry:  What  would 
the  parliamentary  situation  be  notwith- 
standing what  the  Committee  did? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  is  not  a  matter  for  determination 
by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
based  on  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  I  hope  I  have  understood  correctly — 
it  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  the 
amendments  that  are  pending  at  this 
time,  and  to  endeavor  to  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  can,  by  subse- 
quent amendment,  provide  adequately 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  these  parlia- 
mentary questions  going  on  here  about 
what  did  what  to  who,  we  have  lost  track 
of  the  money.  I  am  a  little  interested  in 
the  money. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Gross  amend- 
ment reduces  the  amount  to  be  spent 
to  the  amount  of  this  year? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  this  year  we  have  an 
$8  billion  deficit. 

Now  do  I  also  understand  that  all  the 
other  amendments  increase  the  amount 
from  what  they  had  this  year  when  we 
are  anticipating  a  deficit  of  $30  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  the  Gross  amendment 
would  provide  what  they  had  this  year, 
when  we  have  an  $8  billion  deficit  and 
anything  else  would  increase  the  amount 
when  we  are  facing  an  anticipated  deficit 
of  $30  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
situation  that  confronts  us  Is  that  If  you 
want  to  hold  this  to  the  appropriation  of 
last  year,  which  was  $508  million,  then 
vote  down  the  Ottlnger  amendment  and 
adopt  my  substitute  to  the  Adair  amend- 
ment. 

Also,  if  you  do  not  want  to  undo  the 
position  token  by  the  House  yesterday — 
only  yesterday — outlawing  the  2-year 
program,  then  vote  down  the  Ottlnger 
ammdment  and  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment  which  I  offered. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
get  back  again  to  helping  the  President 
and  others  on  this  question  in  this  mat- 
ter of  trying  to  save  some  money  in  this 
fiscal  situation  that  we  are  in.  We  have 
an  $8  billion  deficit  this  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  ought  to  go  along  with 
what  they  had  this  year  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  when  we  are 
facing  a  $30  billion  deficit. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Gross 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  what? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  To  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  not  be 
in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OrrmcER]  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemai.  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  sind  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Morgan),  there 
were — ayes  122,  noes  105. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Galxj^gher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
132,  noes  140. 

So  the  Gross  substitute  amendment  for 
the  Adair  amendment  was  rejected. 

SUHMTlTU'rC  AMXNDMKMT  OTTXRKD  BT 
MH.   OrrlNGSB 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGCB  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
AoAu:  Strike  all  lang\iage  in  the  Adair 
amendment  and  substitute:  "lor  the  fiscal 
year  1068.  $650,000,000,  and  notwithstanding 
section  2  of  this  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1069, 
$750,000,000." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  covers  material  al- 
ready dealt  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  ts  readv 
to  rule  on  this.  This  amendment  is  in  a 
different  form  than  any  that  has  been 
considered.  The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  this  substitute  amendment  over- 
comes the  technical  objection  to  my 
previous  amendment.  It  returns  us  to 
the  language  of  the  bill,  providing  $650 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Adair  amendment  offered  earlier  to  re- 
strict all  authorization  to  one  fiscal  year, 
provides  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  the 
amount  of  $750  million. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Committee  and 
adoption  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  believe  if  there  is  any  one  place  in 
this  bill  in  which  we  should  support  a 
2-year  authorization,  this  is  it.  We  have 
had  long-term  commitments  made  both 
by  the  executive  branch  and  by  this 
House  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  dealing  here  only 
with  the  authorization  for  a  second  year 
and  not  the  appropriation,  and  that  this 
is  subject  to  review  tuid  change.  Never- 
theless, we  are  dealing  in  the  arena  of 
international  politics  and  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  interpretation  which  would 
be  placed  on  our  action  if  we  would  not 
only  insist  on  a  reduction  in  the  author- 
izations for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  but 
if  we  would  also  revert  to  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. I  believe  this  would  be  a 
tragic  political  mistake  which  would  re- 
dound to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  extremely  self-de- 
feating. 

It  would  not  save  one  thin  dime  for 
anybody,  and  it  could  only  be  interpreted 
as  a  political  maneuver. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Members  to  retain 
in  the  bill  language  which  would  say  that 
we  still  have  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as 
a  joint  effort  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 
We  will  still  reserve  to  ourselves,  even 
when  we  make  that  statement  by  adopt- 
ing the  Ottlnger  amendment,  the  right  to 
review  the  program,  to  go  through  the 
appropriatim  process,  to  change  or 
otherwise  modify  the  authorization. 

I  believe  that  we  should  do  this. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  certainly  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted  as  it  has  been  offered.  It  in- 
volves not  only  our  own  security  and 
not  only  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere,  but  also  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
Congress.  If  we  do  not  go  along  with  this 
we  indicate  we  do  not  believe  in  sticking 
to  the  commitments  Congress  itself 
makes  with  reference  to  our  dealings  in 
Latin  America  and  In  this  hemisphere. 

If  Members  believe  in  the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  if  they  believe  in  the 
honor  of  Congress,  if  they  believe  In  the 
security  and  well-being  of  oiu-  country 
and  of  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere, 
imder  attack  from  Communist  subver- 
sion, they  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 


I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  will 
be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  CSiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
fundamentally  believed  the  1-year  au- 
thorization in  this  particular  field  is  best. 
I  just  think  It  is  good  for  us  to  review 
these  programs  on  a  yearly  basis.  I  have 
so  voted  in  the  past. 

I  do  say,  this  Is  the  exception.  We  are 
talking  about  a  program  affecting  people 
immediately  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  in 
our  hemisphere.  Certainly  we  ought  to 
have  a  2 -year  program  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

I  am  delighted  we  have  reached  the 
point,  in  all  the  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers, that  we  can  at  least  have  a  good 
clear  vote  for  the  2-year  authorization 
for  the  money  originally  put  in  the  bill, 
as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  certainly  believe  this  is  the  excep- 
tion which  should  be  made,  and  I  appeal 
to  my  friends  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  I  Join 
the  gentleman  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  think  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate moment,  to  think  of  the  honor  of  this 
House,  to  think  of  the  honor  of  this 
country,  to  think  of  that  which  we  have 
already  agreed  to  a  year  ago  In  pasdng 
this  bill,  and  to  recognize  that  the  soli- 
darity and  peace  of  this  planet  perhaps 
in  the  ultimate  depends  on  the  solidarity 
of  the  two  continents  in  the  western 
part  of  the  world. 

I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  support  the  gentleman,  because 
this  House  has  already  made  its  pledge. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  this  substitute  amend- 
ment we  are  then  returning  that  pledge 
back  unhonored. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  significant  point,  lliere  is 
not  one  penny  actually  involved  in  this 
gesture. 

I  would  hope  we  are  not  too  stingy 
to  make  a  kind  gesture  to  our  lAtin 
American  friends,  saying  that  we  still 
have  faith  and  encouraging  them  to  keep 
going  with  the  program  they  have  al- 
ready undertaken. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  will  Just  take  a  min- 
ute. It  pains  me  to  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  They  are  both  so 
effective,  so  sincere  and  dedicated,  but 


80  much  so  that  they  let  their  emotions 
nm  away  from  reason.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  there 
is  nothing  stingy  about  the  Adair  amend- 
ment. It  leaves  $578  million  in  this.  I  do 
not  see  how  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation anyone  can  call  $578  million  a 
stingy  sum. 

The  other  point  that  is  made  is  "the 
honor  of  this  coimtry  and  this  Con- 
gress." Is  there  not  something  honor- 
able in  taldng  a  good  hard  lock  at  the 
program  year  by  year  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  is  deficient?  Honor  lies  in  per- 
fecting the  program  and  not  being  over- 
generous  with  it.  In  fact,  there  is  more 
honor  in  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and 
admitting  that  there  is  a  defect  and  that 
it  needs  tightening  up,  it  seems  to  me. 
than  in  proceeding  as  if  this  were  a  new 
south-of-the-border  Santa  Glaus.  Honor 
lies  in  sustaining  a  proper  funding  and 
in  looking  at  the  program  a  year  from 
now  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  dollars 
spent  south  of  the  border  are  matched 
by  their  effective  dollars  so  that  the  pro- 
gram really  works. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  inadvertently  of  course,  made  the 
best  arguments  to  support  the  Adair 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  and  charming  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  very 
able  gentleman  fn»n  Illinois. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  year,  when  we 
saw  the  money  was  not  used,  we  took  out 
$219  million?  Therefore,  if  the  Latin 
American  nations  do  not  meet  their  ccon- 
mltment  in  the  next  year,  we  can  stiU 
take  it  out  of  the  bill  next  year.  We  have 
done  that.  But  let  us  at  least  keep  our 
word  £md  say  that  if  you  do  your  part, 
we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part,  because, 
as  I  said  before,  we  are  not  really  ap- 
propriating one  cent,  but  we  are  giving 
them  some  hope  that  if  they  do  their 
part,  we  are  there  to  do  our  part. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  are  retaining  in 
the  Adair  aunendment  $578  million  to 
keep  our  word. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Which  is  Just  a 
little  bit  below  what  we  have  anticipated 
and  agreed  to  down  at  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  happens  to  be  $70 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
the  same  purpose  this  year.  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  some  Member  of  the 
House  gave  attention  to  the  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  well-being  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  who  have  to  foot  these  bills? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  a  most  pro- 
found statement. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
have  said  that  if  the  reduction  in  dollars 
in  this  Mithorization  below  the  $650  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  Is  voted,  we  are  doing 
something  that  is  harmful  to  the  honor 
of  the  Cnigress.  I  wonder  IX  thoee  Mem- 
bers would  feel  then  that  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  reduces  that 
figure,  they  are  d(dng  something  dis- 
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]  lonorAlde  irtth  respect  to  the  Congress 
t  nd  tb»  American  people. 
We  h*ve  an  oblation  to  look  at  these 

I  Igares  eaeii  year.  Here  Is  an  opportunity 
1 0  save  $72  mllUan  without  In  any  serious 
way  Impairlner  a  program.  At  a  time 
y  rhen  we  are  asked  for  Increased  taxes, 

I I  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  great 

<  efldts.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
^  re  can  do  Is  to  provide  this  saving 
vhleh  can  be  accomplished  and  still 
lermlt  the  programs  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  GALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
1  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
i  rom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
li  the  reduction  the  conmilttee  was 
I  asslng  upon  the  goitleman's  persuasive 
irgument  and  the  $650  million  figure 
i«8  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  gentle- 
I  lan's  amendment  which  we  have 
i  dopCed  heretofore? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  true  that  the  reduc- 
t  on  in  the  committee  resulted  from  an 
imendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Indiana.  But  It  was  not  the  entire 
CKtent  of  the  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  GALIiAaHER.  But,  we  were 
lartlally  persuaded  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  only  partially. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
t }  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

14r.  Chairman,  $643  million  has  al- 
I  eady  been  programed  for  the  fiscal  year. 
]  would  hc^ie  that  we  can  defeat  the 
idalr  amendment  and  support  the 
( tttlnger  amendment. 

I  wish  to  emphasiro  the  fact  that  last 
3  ear  when  this  House  passed  a  3-year 
^uthorlsatlcai  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
I.  it  Included  $696  million  for  fiscal 
1067,  $760  million  for  fiscal  year 
,  and  $790  million  for  fiscal  year 
tM9.  We  passed  a  3-year  authorization. 
1  n  doing  that.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
I  HUeated  a  definite  commitment  to  our 
I  elfldibors  to  the  south  who  are  cooper- 
atlng  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. Further,  I  feel  that  the  nations 
c  I  the  south  regard  this  as  a  commlt- 
I  lent.  I  feel  this  action  of  the  House  to- 
c  ay.  should  It  take  the  1969  authorlza- 
t  <m  oat  of  the  Mil.  will  be  felt  all  over 
t  le  21  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

llierefore,  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  hope  the 
•  nendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
tie  gentleman   from   New  York    [Mr. 

<  >TtiiiuK«]  la  adopted. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t  le  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
i »  the  distingnlBhed  gentleman  from 
I[awaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
z  oe  In  support  of  the  Ottbiger  amend- 
I  lent  and  In  opposition  to  all  amend- 
z  tents  intended  to  cut  funds  for  the  Alli- 
a  Doe  for  Progress.  I  do  so  for  many  rea- 
8  ms,  but  I  sliould  like  to  emphadze  just 
c  ae  important  reason :  our  aid  can  be  a 
ley  flietor  in  bringing  Into  existence  a 
I  atln  American  Conmon  Market 

Such  a  continental  market  should  be 
cocouraged  because  through  It  Latin 
imedeans  znay  achieve  imparalleled 
I  xlal  and  eoooomlc  development  In  a 
z  luch  shorter  time  period  than  they 
1  -ould  through  dlHjotnted  efforts. 

The  Chain  of  evmts  since  the  historic 
fl[munlt  conference  In  April  confirm  an 


impression  widely  held  that  Latin  Amer- 
leans  have  takm  this  program  to  heart. 
Oiir  sister  Republics  are  moving  toward 
an  era  of  economic  unity  with  determi- 
nation, spurred  on  by  ^idorsements  from 
the  private  sector  as  well  as  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  officials.  The  Latin 
nations  are  courageously  revising  or 
scrapping  outmoded  economic  patterns 
and  spreading  the  benefits  of  science 
and  technology  throughout  the  conti- 
nent. 

Economic  integration  definitely  falls 
within  the  purview  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  took  firm  commitments  to 
support  this  Alliance  in  1961.  Last  April 
we  assxuned  a  commitment  to  support 
the  concept  of  a  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  but  without  active  partici- 
pation. The  southern  Republics  will 
finance  most  of  this  program  from  their 
own  resoiu'ces.  Our  role,  as  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  American  family  of 
nations,  is  to  lend  assistance  where  we 
can  and  especially  to  the  task  of  helping 
Latin  America  make  a  smooth  transition 
to  economic  integration. 

I  have  other  compelling  reasons  for 
supporting  economic  integration  and  U.S. 
assistance  in  Latin  America.  Both  of 
these  elements  help  the  Latin  Americans 
to  deal  with  Castro-lnsplred  guerrilla 
activities,  to  consolidate  their  social  and 
economic  gains  of  the  past  6  years,  and  to 
promote  political  stability. 

At  this  crucial  stage  of  the  Alliance 
and  Latin  America's  development,  it 
would  be  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  author- 
ize a  modest  Increase,  rather  than  a  de- 
crease, in  our  appropriation  to  help  the 
Alliance  finance  programs  and  projects 
that  are  essential  to  Latin  America's  so- 
cial welfare  and  economic  growth. 

In  this  coimtry  we  realize  that  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market  will  help  to 
alleviate  some  critical  problems.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  expressed  the  consensus  of 
experts  when  he  called  regionwide  plan- 
ning and  economic  collaboration  "ab- 
solutely essential"  for  Latin  America.  He 
pointed  to  overlapping  Industries,  re- 
stricted markets,  and  high  tariff  walls  as 
Indications  of  economic  waste. 

A  hemispheric  market  can  flourish  and 
sustain  the  huge  population  of  Latin 
America  only  if  tariffs  are  slashed  or  re- 
moved; only  If  major  Industries  are  in- 
tegrated, and  only  if  efficient  production 
and  distribution  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  This  implies  major  adjust- 
ments in  the  economic  fabric  of 'all  the 
Latin  American  member  nations. 

At  Pimta  del  Este  President  Johnson 
told  the  hemisphere  Chiefs  of  State — 

Uove  boldly  and  tbe  United  States  will  be 
at  your  aide. 

I  want  to  identify  some  of  the  bold 
moves  that  the  Latin  American  members 
of  the  Alliance  have  made  in  order  to 
Insure  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  by  1980. 

The  five  Republics  in  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  have  elimi- 
nated aU  but  a  minor  segment  of  the 
tariffs  on  Intrazonal  trade. 

The  South  American  Republics  and 
Mexloo — ^forming  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Association — lAFTA — have 
cut  tariffs  on  thousands  of  items,  and 
even  deeper  cuts  are  contemplated. 

At  the  recent  June  conference  of  the 


Inter-American  Economic  tmd  Social 
Council  the  conferees  established  an  Ex- 
port Promotion  Center  for  expanding 
overseas  markets  and  for  giving  techni- 
cal training  to  exporters. 

Representatives  of  Colombia,  Venezu- 
ela, Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  made  the 
first  move  toward  creation  of  a  subre- 
gimal  common  market  by  creating  the 
Andean  Development  Corp.  to  promote 
multinational  enterprises  and  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  this  subreglon.  Cap- 
ital for  the  most  part  is  expected  to  be 
provided  by  the  participating  countries. 

This  Integration  involves  a  common 
merchant  marine  and  integration  in  the 
petrochemical,  automotive,  and  steel  in- 
dustries. Also  Involved  are  cultural  and 
technical  collaborations. 

Recent  developments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica's physical  integration  evidence  an 
Important  aspect  of  total  integration. 

The  emphasis  here  centers  on  multi- 
national projects  whose  costs  are  shared 
by  the  participating  countries,  assisted 
by  International  lending  agencies.  The 
benefits,  however,  may  affect  people 
living  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries. 

For  Instance,  the  Alliance  project  for 
a  "marginal  highway"  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  is  cosponsored  by 
Peru,  Ecuador.  Colombia,  and  Bolivia. 
This  3,500-mile  artery  will  enable  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  develop  a 
vast  virgin  territory.  Eventually  the 
marginal  highway  will  be  linked  to  road 
networks  In  other  coimtries,  thus  pro- 
moting the  aims  of  continental  integra- 
tion. Incidentally,  the  basic  survey  of  the 
marginal  road  was  financed  with  U.S. 
funds  disbiursed  through  the  social 
progress  trust  fund. 

Other  multinational  ventures  spon- 
sored by  our  sister  Republics,  range  from 
aviation  and  telecommunications  sys- 
tems to  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. These  ventures  give  a  fair  in- 
dication of  Latin  America's  self-help 
progress  toward  a  common  market.  This 
great  undertaking  deserves  both  our  en- 
couragement and  financial  support.  Let 
us  not  scuttle  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  most  valuable  neighbors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Omu- 
oeb]  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoair]. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  on  a 
division    (demanded   by   Mr.   Moroah) 
there  were — ayes  103,  noes  129. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ottingkk 
and  Mr.  Aoair. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
134,  noes  144. 

So  the  Ottlnger  substitute  amendment 
for  the  Adair  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  AoAntl. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Aoair  and 
Mr.  Gallaghzr. 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  155,  noes 
127. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERZX  BT   MB.  THOMSON  OF 
WISCONStN 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wlsconain:  On  page  18,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  7,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time  and 
offered  this  amendment  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee  some  of  the 
fine  work  that  Is  being  done  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  to  raise  a  word 
of  caution  about  a  deviation  from  a 
course  which  I  think  everybody  would 
approve. 

Three  years  ago  a  program  was 
started,  known  as  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  It  was  designed 
to  attract  and  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  get  into  the  program  of  ex- 
changing technical  assistance  and 
know-how  and  supplies  and  other  things 
with  other  communities  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  was  not  any  appropriation 
specifically  listed  for  this  program,  but 
to  prove  that  they  had  plenty  of  money 
in  the  program  they  made  available 
$400,000  to  the  American  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  That  was 
$400,000.  We  would  think,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  pleas  that  we  always  have  a 
bare  bones  budget  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — this  was  $400,000  that  they 
used  to  attract  the  private  sector  into  an 
exchange  with  Latin  America.  They  went 
further  and  gave  $140,000  to  a  private 
corporation  which  they  created,  which 
is  known  as  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  purpose  was  to  have 
a  private  corporation  which  would  at- 
tract private  financing  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  people  that  were  working 
between  the  two  nations,  particularly 
for  financing  airplane  trips  from  the 
various  States  down  to  South  America. 
That  was  working  very  well. 

The  Government  was  trying  to  get  out 
of  putting  money  into  it,  and  they  were 
hoping  the  private  sector  would  take  it 
over.  It  did  work  very  well.  But  to  show 
how  confused  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  sometimes  gets,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  committee  to 
provide  $714,000  for  1  year  to  provide  for 
Jimkets  between  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan— ^no,  not  Wisconsin.  We  want  to 
pay  our  own  way  there. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  No,  Just 
a  minute.  Let  me  finish  this  first. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  did 
not  mention  everyone  in  Wisconsin.  I 
Just  said  the  people  in  the  Partners  of  the 
Allisince  for  Progress  want  to  pay  their 
own  way,  and  that  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. I  hate  to  see  this  program  diverted 
to  f lu-ther  Government  funding,  putting 
the  Government  deeper  into  it  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  at  a  time  when 


the  Government  is  trying  desperately  to 
get  out  of  it  and  encourage  private  initia- 
tive to  take  it  over. 

Not  only  did  it  work  well  for  4  years, 
but  after  it  had  worked  for  4  years,  AID 
created  a  study  In  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  Is  known  as  the  Btnatlonal  Devel- 
opment Feasibility  Study,  to  encourage, 
the  participation  of  private  and  local 
government  institutions  in  international 
development  by  establishing  cooperative 
relationships  between  the  allies  In  the 
United  States  and  the  allies  in  the  devel- 
oping coimtries. 

AID  put  $65,000  into  that  study  to 
determine  whether  it  was  feasible  to  do 
what  they  had  been  doing  for  4  years, 
a  program  which  had  by  then  encour- 
aged 30  States  and  communities  in  Amer- 
ica to  get  into  the  program. 

Who  was  the  director  of  that  study? 
A  newspaper  story  said  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  former  lawyer,  a  former 
teacher,  a  former  preacher,  and  former 
Member  of  Congress  to  direct  the  study. 
I  understand  since  then  he  is  a  former 
husband.  But  he  is  directing  the  program. 
And  it  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
help,  because  the  staff  consisted  of  this 
director,  two  associate  directors,  two 
clerical  employees,  five  part-time  re- 
search analysts,  one  part-time  typist  and 
three  part-time  research  analysis  volun- 
teers. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  how 
could  one  little  part-time  typist  take  care 
of  13  employees  in  that  office  in  the  lush, 
plush  Denver  Club  Building  in  Denver, 
Colo.? 

Well,  he  was  to  report  after  6  months. 
He  has  made  his  third  interim  report, 
and  we  have  not  received  the  final  report. 
Nevertheless  this  committee  proposes  to 
plunge  into  a  plan  to  triple  the  cost  with- 
out w£dting  for  this  $65,000  study  of  its 
feasibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding  to  me. 

My  point  is,  when  this  program  was 
working  so  well,  when  the  Government 
Is  trsdng  to  get  out  of  the  business  and 
save  the  taxpayers  money,  and  induce 
private  enterprise  to  take  It  over,  why 
in  the  world  should  we  spend  more 
money  in  1  year  than  this  agency  spent 
In  3  y^ars  in  support  of  this  program? 

Sm^ly,  we  could  Induce  people  to  do 
this,  like  they  have  in  Wisconsin.  They 
sent  nurses  to  Latin  America,  and  they 
sent  electrical  supplies  and  know-how 
and  did  it  all  without  any  Federal  money 
whatsoever. 

I  did  not  raise  this  question,  of  course, 
to  agitate  the  apple-cheeked  advocate 
of  the  Partners  program.  I  Just  brought 
It  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress  In 
the  hope  that  when  AID  Is  dobig  some- 
thing that  is  well  done  this  body  In  its 
confusion  should  not  destroy  one  of  the 
worthwhile  things  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 


have  the  fioor.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  clarify  who  is  the  apple- 
cheeked  advocate?  He  is  not  referring  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  is  he? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Well, 
now,  the  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues were  not  sure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  I 'yielded  to  the  gentleman,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  knows  he 
can  communicate  with  his  colleagues 
who  want  to  know. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  did  not  make  the 
charge.  I  thought  It  would  be  best  for 
the  man  who  made  It  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  give  some  of  us 
who  are  not  on  the  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  a  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  the  people-to-people  program, 
which  many  of  us  have  known  about  and 
participated  in  and  strongly  supported 
over  the  years,  and  this  $714,000  author- 
ization proposed  for  Federal  support  for 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  ask  some  of  the  experts  on  the  people- 
to-people  business.  I  do  not  Junket.  I  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  contact  with  the 
foreigners  all  over  the  world,  from  Oua- 
gadougou to  Tlmbuctu. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  In  the  well  of 
the  House  could  make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  meant  nothing  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  wording  with  respect  to 
junkets. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin can  tell  us  about  the  people-to-people 
program  and  the  relationship. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
fine.  I  have  never  been  to  Ouagadougou 
or  Timbuktu. 

In  30  aretw  of  this  country.  In  14  or  15 
States  and  30  commimities,  individuals 
in  the  private  sector  are  volunteering  on 
a  people-to-people  program.  It  is  a  good 
program.  It  is  working  well.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  thinks  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  should  be  phased 
out,  and  the  program  should  be  supported 
by  private  enterprise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  their  own  pub- 
lication, the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
point  out  that  within  3  years  it  is  antici- 
pated this  program  will  be  self-sufficient. 
Why,  if  it  Is  going  to  be  self-sufficient  in 
3  years'  time  under  this  activity,  should 
we  now  fund  it  for  3  or  4  times  the 
amount  they  have  used  and  have  needed 
as  seed  money  to  get  the  program 
started? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  your  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
if  I  voted  for  It,  would  I  be  doing  damage 
to  the  people-to-people  program? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Not  at 
all.  They  have  had  $500,000  sdready  and 
they  have  a  nationwide  setup  with  a 
group  which  Is  going  around  sollcitine 
money  from  individuals.  It  is  antidi«ted 
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t  od  ia  hoped  bjr  the  people  at  AID  that 
^^thln  3  years  they  will  have  collected 
i  DMich  moutr  to  pay  the  travel  costs 
i  or  the  peoste  going  to  Latin  America 
lod  provldiiis  tfaeae  aervioes. 

Mr.  (Xi068.  Mr.  caialrman.  I  rise  in 
I  upport  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

It  eUmtauUea  a  shameful  provision. 
'  The  leadenhip  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lisle  ought  to  immediately  accept  this 
I  jnendment  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  GALLiAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
1  he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QOOBB.  Tea,  if  I  have  time  left. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  I  understand  this 
]  Lad  bipartisan  support  and  actually  the 
original  thtnirtng  on  tliis  matter  orlgl- 
]  lated  from  your  side. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  assume  that  the  gentle- 
1  oan  who  proposed  it  will  speak  and  try 
■  o  defend  it.  But  that  still  does  not  mean 
:  should  support  it  or  that  the  lead- 
(  rship  should  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  BBOOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
]  lae  in  oppoaltlm  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  preamble  of  H  Jl. 
:  2048.  there  was  included  some  state- 
]  QOits  of  policy  on  how  the  foreign  aid 
]  urogram  should  operate.  Two  of  these 
itatements  I  think  are  especially  note- 
■\rorthy. 

The  flnt  states  that  aid  from  the 
1  Tnlted  States  shall  be  used  in  support  of, 
:  ather  than  substitution  for,  the  s^- 
j  telp  efforts  that  are  essential  to  success- 
:  ol  development  programs. 

The  woond  states  that  assistance  shall 
1  le  famished  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
]  note  efficiency  and  eocmomy  in  opei&- 
1  IcHis  so  that  the  United  States  obtains 
1  rta-rimiitn  possible  ^ectlvoiess  for  each 
( ioUar  voit. 

Wheth»  we  are  lor  or  against  this 

rill,  or  foreign  aid  as  a  program,  I  think 

'  re  have  to  agree  that  these  objectives  are 

I  dmirable  ones,  and  that  they  deserve 

( ntr  fall  support. 

But  these  words  ki  the  preamble  are 

1  tot  worth  very  much  if  they  are  simply 

hat — just  w<Hds  with  no  particular  re- 

1  aticHiship  to  what  is  actually  going  on 

:  n  the  foreign  aid  program. 

We  are  now  at  that  moment  of  truth 
^  rbta  we  must  match  these  words  with 
<lee^. 

Before  us  is  an  amendment  to  delete  a 
:  ffoposed  $714,000  grant  for  the  Partners 

<  »f  the  Alllanoe. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 

loqualnted  with  this  iHOgram  and  to 

he  progress  it  has  made  over  a  short 

jieriod  of  time,  I  would  urge  them  to 

lum    to    pf«e    33685    in    yesterday's 

<  k>ii4ax8SioKAL  RccoRS  for  a  state-by- 
I  tate  breakdown  of  protests  and  to  see 

or  themaelveB  whether  they  consider 
bis  program  worthy  of  our  support. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  one  of  the 
rery  few  legitimate  bargains  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  to  offer. 

It  Is  on  target  with  our  stated  objec- 
ives  in  the  foreign  aid — namely,  to  sup- 
x>rt  self-help  efforts  and  to  obtain 
naximiim  possible  effectiveness  for  each 
lollar  spent. 

Our  Investment  to  date  In  the  Partners 
>rogram  has  been  about  $400,000.  From 
his  Investment,  we  can  actually  count 
note  than  $7  million  In  measurable  re- 
tolts.  piqs  limneasurable  benefit  In  im- 
leistondlng.  In  good  win,  fii  cooperation 


betweoi  these  partnerships  in  the  United 
States  and  in  lotin  AmorU^^ 

I  understand  that  there  are  some  who 
have  referred  to  this  program  as  "free- 
tnarilag."  I  oan  only  say  this.  No  full- 
fledged,  honest-to-goodneos  freeloader  is 
g<^ng  to  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the 
Partners  program. 

He  would  have  to  wof  k  too  hard,  and 
encounter  too  difBcult  conditions  for  his 
taste. 

If  anything,  I  think  it  is  more  accurate 
to  say  that  we  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  are  the  freeloaders.  We 
are  freelo&ding  off  the  talmts,  the  ener- 
gies, the  dedication  of  the  volunteers  in 
the  Partners  program  who  receive  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  salaries  or  wages. 

Some  of  the  top  experts  in  the  fields 
of  medicine,  agriculture,  business  and  fi- 
nance, ii^ustry,  communications,  and 
education  have  been  active  in  tiiis  pro- 
gram, men  and  women  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  Oovemment  con- 
tract, but  who  were  willing  to  donate 
their  services  to  their  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

These  volunteers  have  saved  lives, 
eased  pain,  reduced  hunger,  prevented 
disease,  provided  education,  and  fur- 
nished that  ^ark  called  hope  to  the  in- 
habitants of  communities  throughout 
Central  and  South  America. 

They  have  cooperated  with  host  gov- 
ernments, with  AID  program  directors, 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in  providing  the 
technical  skills  in  their  particular  trades 
and  professions. 

In  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram, we  have  a  distinct  success.  The 
least  we  can  do  for  this  program  is  to 
give  It  the  means  to  continue  its  good 
works  on  behalf  of  those  in  need  in  Latin 
America  and  Uie  American  taxpayer. 

We  are  never  going  to  get  a  better  bar- 
gain than  this  one. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
knows  that  this  matter  should  be  given 
great  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  amendment  as  prepared  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this 
matter. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  which  work 
I  feel  should  be  encouraged 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  sponsoring  would,  if 
adopted,  remove  the  provision  for  funds 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
provided  for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
and  would  thereby  punish  this  program 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from.  Wisconsin  CMr. 
Thomson]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  look  at  this 
matter  in  this  abridged  way. 


We  have  all  kinds  of  programs  such  as 
student  exchanges,  exchanges  imder  the 
Fulbrlght  Act,  and  various  programs  that 
make  It  possible  to  exchange  pe(^le. 
However,  no  one  seems  really  to  care 
about  the  actual  people.  These  programs 
make  it  possible  for  people  from,  say, 
BflcMgan,  to  go  to  a  state  In  South 
America. 

Last  night  I  attended  a  dhmer  at  the 
wniard  Hotel  with  a  group  of  people 
from  all  over  this  world.  There  were 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  so  forth, 
and  brought  together  by  an  organization 
which  is  designed  to  do  Just  that. 

They  came  from  all  over  the  world  to 
engage  In  and  participate  in  co\irses  of 
training  in  their  particular  lines  of  work, 
"nicy  lived  in  our  homes  and  they  have 
won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all. 

Lasting  friendships  have  resulted  be- 
tween people  widely  separated  by  cul- 
tiures  and  distances. 

I  know  It  is  very  disturbing  to  have  to 
appropriate  m«iey.  I  do  not  blame  Mr. 
TBoMsoN  at  all  for  his  remaiiu,  bat  I 
cannot  follow  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  all  mean  because  I  do  not  Uke 
figures.  I  know  the  process  of  going 
through  this  kind  of  thing  is  alwasrs 
difficult,  though  extremely  Important 
and  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  sympathy  goes  to 
the  opposition  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  seen  so  much  happen 
through  people  being  able  to  get  together 
so  that  they  can  exchange  views,  and  can 
Uve  in  each  other's  homes. 

Granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  money 
should  be  iwoperly  spent.  It  should  never 
be  misspent,  and  It  should  never  be 
thrown  down  the  drain,  as  the  gentle- 
man apparently  believes  it  is,  and  I  do 
not  dl^>elleve  (uiything  he  says,  but  I 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  whole 
picture  considered  by  each  one  of  you — 
not  Just  this  amendment.  To  me  the 
amendment  is  a  very  small  though  im- 
portant thing,  and  the  himian  being  is  so 
very  great  And  if  we  can  Just  assure 
ourselves  in  our  own  minds  the  real  goal 
of  this  whole  matter.  If  we  really  want 
to  do  something  for  pe(H>le,  I  beMeve  we 
will  go  a  great  deal  further  in  our  at- 
tempts in  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  I  am  not  pfurticularly  enthusiastic 
about,  and  in  the  various  other  programs 
that  are  imder  this  bill 

I  thank  the  Members  for  listening.  I 
know  they  are  all  tired,  and  that  every- 
body would  Uke  to  go  home.  But  I  could 
not  let  the  moment  pass  wtthout  at- 
tempting to  emphasize  the  real  cause 
of  all  this,  the  human  being. 

Mr.  OAIliAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  JMsey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distfaiguJahed  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltow]. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  compliment  Mr. 
Broomtizld,  who  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious and  diligent  members  on  our 
cuumilttee.  I  believe  he  has  rendered  a 
nsefol  and  meaningful  service  by  his 
Bmendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  bi  iirging 
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that  the  amendment  which  would  de- 
lete this  will  be  voted  down. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  going  to 
say  that  I  do  not  ask  the  Members  either 
to  vote  for  it  or  to  vote  against  it,  but  to 
vote  as  their  conscience  sees  fit,  remem- 
bering that  people  are  really  all  that 
matter. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  [Mrs. 
Bolton]  ,  and  say  that  I  am  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  program,  Partners  for 
the  Alliance.  I  would  simply  point  this 
out:  This  program  has  been  in  existence 
and  funds  have  been  used  for  it,  and  it 
was  felt,  therefore,  by  the  authorizing 
committee  that,  rather  than  have  funds 
Just  picked  up  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, that  this  should  be  a  line  item  so 
that  it  could  be  scrutinized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  all  ought 
to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section  of  the 
bUl,  the  Cleife  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vm BOT7THXA8T  ASIA   MULTILATERAI.  AND 

RBOIONAI.    PROORAMB 

Sec.  107.  Title  VUI  or  chapter  a  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  aa 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
Multilateral  and  Regional  Programs,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  273. 

TITIX  JZ UTILIZATION  OF  DKMOCRATIC  INSTITTr- 

TIONS    IN    DEVELOPMENT 

Sxc.  108.  Section  281  of  title  IX  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901,  as  amended, 
which  relate*  to  utilization  of  democratic 
institutions  In  development,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  281." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  programs  under  this  chapter  shall — 

"(1)  recognize  the  differing  needs,  desires, 
and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
developing  countries  and  areas; 

"(2)  use  the  Intellectual  resources  of  such 
countries  and  areas  in  conjunction  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Indigenous  In- 
stitutions that  meet  their  particular  re- 
quirements for  sustained  economic  and  social 
progress;  and 

"(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
In  sklUs  reqxilred  for  effective  participation 
In  governmental  and  political  processes  es- 
sential to  self-government. 

"(c)  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  research 
under  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  given 
to  research  designed  to  examine  the  political, 
social,  and  related  obstacles  to  development 
In  countries  receiving  assistance  under  part 
I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
evaluation  of  relevant  past  and  current  pro- 
grams under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  to  apply- 
ing this  experience  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
effectiveness  in  Implementing  the  objectives 
of  thU  Utle." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  title  IX  be  considered  as 


read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  and  open  to 
amendment,  commencing  with  line  14 
on  page  18,  to  and  including  line  17  on 
page  19. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  108? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  X VOLUNTABT  FAMILY  PLANNING 

PaOORAMS 

Sec.  109.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles: 

"TITLE  X VOLtTNTART  FAMILY  PLANNING 

PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  291.  General  Authority. — (a)  In 
order  to  aid  countries  where  population 
growth  Is  outpacing  food  production  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  there  Is  danger  of 
deterioration  In  their  nutrition  level  with 
harmful  effects  on  both  health  and  economic 
growth,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  voluntary  family-plan- 
ning programs  in  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  areas,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  foreign  governments, 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies,  United 
States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations, 
universities,  hospitals,  accredited  health  in- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  health  or  other 
qualified  organizations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
in  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,  whenever 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  Involved,  that  no  Individual  will 
be  coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family 
planning  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'volim- 
tary  family-planning  programs'  Includes  but 
Is  not  limited  to  demographic  studies,  medi- 
cal and  psychological  research,  personnel 
training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of 
clinics  and  rural  health  centers,  specialized 
training  of  doctors  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies, 
the  dissemination  of  family-planning  infor- 
mation, and  provision  of  medical  assistance 
and  supplies. 

"Sec.  292.  Authorization. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part 
I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  (50,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  together  with  excess 
foreign  currencies  made  avaUable  under  sec- 
tion ei2(c).  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
expended  in  connection  with  any  family- 
planning  program  Involving  the  use  of  abor- 
tion, sterilization,  or  euthanasia  as  a  method 
of  population  control. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  title  X  of  the  bill  starting  on  page 
19,  line  18,  down  through  page  21,  line 
8,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OmXD  BT   MX.   rOLTON  OV 
FKNKSTLVANIA 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offw  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof :  "$2C,- 
000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  3,  after  the  word  "with": 
insert  "not  In  excess  of  $30,000,000". 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chauman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  dollar  funds  allocated 
for  volimtary  family  planning  by  $30,- 
000,000.  On  page  21,  line  2,  of  the  biU. 
Congress  js  asked  to  authorize  the  sum 
of  $50,000,000  for  broad  and  indefinite 
family  planning  programs  of  a  greatly 
expanded  nature.  The  AID  agency  has  no 
plans  prepared  for  this  unasked  for 
money. 

In  addition,  line  3  on  page  21  in  the 
bill  provides  that  "excess  foreign  curren- 
cies made  available  under  section  612(c) " 
can  be  used  to  implement  family  plan- 
ning programs.  Presently  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  grand  total  of  $2,318,800,- 
000  in  excess  foreign  currencies  in  11 
countries.  I  have  confirmed  the  figure 
with  the  UJS.  Treasury  this  morning  by 
telephone.  Certainly  when  this  money  is 
available  for  use  in  American  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers should  not  be  asked  for  an  additional 
$50,000,000  in  hard-earned  wages  and 
salaries.  These  programs  have  increased 
as  follows:  fiscal  year  1966  $3.6  million. 
$9  million  in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  pro- 
posed $20  million  in  1968. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, which  administers  the  volim- 
tary family  planning  programs  in  U.S. 
foreign  aid  abroad,  made  a  request  to 
the  House  for  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968  to  implement  family  planning  pro- 
grams. In  a  letter  of  June  2,  1967,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  the  other  body,  AID  Ad- 
ministrator William  S.  Gaud  indicated 
that  AID  spent  an  estimated  $9  million 
for  family  planning  in  fiscal  year  1967 
and  plaimed  to  increase  the  program  to 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
been  forced  to  cut  back  severely  on  do- 
mestic programs  for  the  cities  and  even 
to  cut  bEM:k  U.S.  defense  funds  for  1968 
by  over  $1  billion  in  facing  up  to  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  unasked  increase  of 
$30  million  in  the  family  planning  sec- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  extrava- 
gant. Congress  should  be  making  reduc- 
tions in  spending  wherever  possible  and 
not  increase  funds  above  Agency  requests 
without  urgent  and  immediate  reason. 
While  there  exists  this  tremendous  sup- 
ply of  excess  foreign  currencies,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  without  injuring  op- 
eration of  family  planning  programs  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  As  the  pro- 
gram now  stands  as  reported  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
gress is  making  more  than  a  500-percent 
increase  in  this  area.  The  issues  in  fam- 
ily planning  are  delicate  and  foreign  na- 
tions are  quite  sensitive  to  the  domestic 
intervention  which  such  an  Immediate 
massive  population  control  program  by 
the  United  States  implies.  Congress  has 
not  drawn  siieclflc  instructions  on  this 
aid  program,  and  until  It  does  so,  the 
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vending  of  $50,000,000  is  not  efficient 
pUnnlng.  Beonomles  are  now  a  vital  ne- 
seMtty  tn-Ooveminent  and  here  Is  an  area 
where  economies  can  be  made  without 
injury  to  AID  programs,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  AID  ofllelals  and  the  statements 
kf  Mr.  Oaod,  AID  Administrator,  hlm- 
lelf. 

These  programs  must  be  cleared  with 
developing  countries  prior  to  Instituting 
such  programs.  Administrator  Gaud 
itates  how  car^ully  these  programs 
must  be  Instituted.  He  states : 

In  many  ooontrtM  birtb  control  is  gtlU  a 
■enauire  issue,  in  wbicli  UJ3.  InTolvement 
nust  b«  parUctiiarly  circumspect  in  order 
aot  to  b«  sell  defeating. 

I  quote  In  full  Mr.  Gaud's  letter: 
DspAXTiCKifT    or    Statk,    Aceitct 

VOa       iMTUUfATIONAX,       DkVXLOP- 
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Wtihingttm,  DX;.,  June  2.  1967. 
Son.  J.  WILLIAM  TuiMmaoBT. 
JKminnan,  Committee  o»  Foreign  Relations. 
7^.  Senate, 
WaaTUngton,  D.C. 

t>KAX  l*t.  Chaixman:  Thani  you  for  your 
etter  of  March  18  inviting  comment  from 
ibjm  agency  on  Senate  bill  1364  wblcli  would 
tdd  to  tbe  Vontgn  Assistance  Act  a  new 
tme  X"  for  vQiimtary  tamlly  planning  pro- 
trams. 

We  appreciate  and  sliaze  the  concern  of 
rourself  and  the  otlier  coeponaors  of  this 
301  for  BUj^Mrt  of  family  planning  programs 
ts  an  essential  part  of  the  overall  foreign 
taslstaBce  effort.  While  the  bUl  does  not 
tdd  any  authority  which  we  do  not  have 
iiMl«r  man  general  auUiorltles  already  in 
iie  Aet.  the  proposed  specification  of  au- 
Ehorltiea  and  poacy  statements  with  re- 
ipect  to  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
Crams  would  be  an  impressive  Congressional 
indorsement  of  greatly  Increased  emphasis 
m  population  programs  by  AXI>. 

AJJ>  now  gives  high  priority  to  assistance 
'or  Vcduntary  ftamlly  planning  programs.  We 
wnsirtfiT  popKtetlon  pcognuas  together  with 
igrlcultaral  programs  to  be  our  most  Im. 
tortant  weapons  in  the  "War  on  Hunger", 
o  wlilch  the  Prasidcct  has  expressly  directed 
iiat  mttTiitintti  smpliasls  be  given.  The  plan- 
ling  and  preparation  of  effective  projects  to 
mplement  a  new  policy  of  coiirse  taices  time 
itta  though  the  highest  priorities  are  in- 
roived.  Also,  in  many  countries  btrth  con- 
wA  is  still  a  ssnsttive  Issue,  in  which  VS, 
nvolvement  must  be  particnlariy  drcum- 
|>*ct   in   ordH   not  to   be  self    defeating. 
.  ievertbeless,  ws  have  been  able  to  Increase 
spenditurs     of     appropriated     fiinds     for 
>opuIatlan  programs  frcHn  about  $3.6  mil- 
ion  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  an  estimated  99 
:  nllllon  In  flsoal  year  1967,  and  we  plan  to 
maae  tHU  flgurs  to  at  least  $30  mUUon  in 
Kl  year  IMS.  Wbera  we  go  after  next  year 
MU  octntlntM  to  rtiwpend  no*  only  upon  tbe 
wallabUlty  of  funds  but  also  upon  the  ac- 
cptabillty  of  family  planning  programs  to 
he  countries  involved,  and  their  capacity 
o  administer  such  programs. 
In  addition  to  such  direct  assistance  to 
]  lopolation  programs,  host  eotmtry  budget- 
I  og  for  such  programs  will  omtinxis  to  be 
;  aeUltated  by  vazlaus  forms  of  direct  and 
i  Bdireot   budgetary  support   deriving   frcm 
]  'li.  480  sales  and  AXD.  program  loans  and 
I  upportlng  asslBt&ncs  programs.  Such  Indirect 
I  ssl  stance  is  already  a  significant  factor  in 
oantry-tnstttated  family  planning  programs 
a  such  eocmtrtes  «s  Taiwan,  Kaee»  and  Pak- 
1it«^ 

Xn  oRlar  to  eoBttnue  building  «ip  our  bk>- 

Bntam.  urn  bar*  iMjwcUd  tbe  miitnna  to 

iw  hl^  ydnrl^  to  pop«l«tlon  fgognuf 

'  ITS  have  dlcMted  that  a  aaolor  msniher  sf 

laah  mtaslnn  b»  apaclflcaUy  design  »t«t  to  be 

vsponslble  for  popxilation  matters.  Tbla  is  In 

I  iddltion  to  ten  full  time  popuUtlon  experts 


now  on  the  staffs  of  various  znlsslona,  which 
number  will  be  Increased.  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite programming  we  have  requested  the 
missions  to  forward  proposals  for  population 
programs  outside  of,  and  in  advance  of,  the 
nonnal  programming  cycle.  In  support  of  the 
□xlaslans  along  these  lines  we  are  strengthen- 
ing our  central  population  program  staff  In 
Washington  by  Increasing  its  size  from  4  to 
28,  with  particular  emphasis  at  this  point  on 
personnel  quallfled  to  assist  the  missions  in 
planning  and  starting  appropriate  programs. 
F^irthermore  we  are  making  It  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  If  a  country  asks  us  to  help 
in  flnannlng  the  purchase  or  manulactvu-e  of 
contraceptives,  and  there  is  need  for  us  to 
do  so,  we  wllU 

In  tbe  United  Nations  system  we  have  been 
giving  active  support  to  the  adoption  of  posi- 
tive policies  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
and  to  specific  projects  to  carry  out  these 
policies.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  UN 
agencies  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in 
population  matters. 

With  respect  to  a  separate  authorization 
for  voluntary  family  planning  programs,  as 
you  know,  we  consider  It  generally  inappro- 
priate for  legislatlcoi  to  earmark  funds  for 
a  single  foreign  assistance  purpose,  however 
worthy  and  important  that  purpose  may  be. 
Such  earmarking  Impairs  fiexibUity  that  is 
important  to  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  In  order  for  assistance  to 
be  administered  most  effecUve'y,  A.IJ3.  must 
be  aUe  to  allocate  Its  limttec;  resources  ac- 
cording to  all  considerations  as  they  may  be 
known  to  us  at  any  given  time.  We  must 
weigh  the  relative  needs  of  various  programs 
for  helping  the  people  of  the  less  developed 
countries  to  make  their  own  way  toward  a 
better  life.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
about  tbe  potential  of  excessive  i>opulation 
growth  to  cancel  Investment  intended  to 
raise  standards  of  Uvlng.  However,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  speech  Introducing  this 
bill,  voluntary  family  planning  programs 
must  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  education, 
capital  investment  and  other  measures  di- 
rected at  the  same  objective  of  improving 
standards  of  living  and  tbe  quality  of  life. 
These  programs  also  can  and  do  operate  to 
reverse  the  vicious  circle  between  birth  rates 
on  tha  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  poverty 
on  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  establl&hment  of  an 
"Advisory  Council  on  Voluntary  Family 
Planning"  we  are  agreeable  in  principle. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  it  should  not 
duplicate  the  function  of  the  Perkins  Com- 
mittee's subconmilttee  on  "Feeding  and  Pop- 
ulation" which  is  already  ptroviding  valuable 
guidance  along  general  policy  lines. 

Also  in  certain  other  respects  there  are  fine 
points  of  language  which  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  For  example,  in  order  that  the 
proposed  language  not  t>e  subject  to  con- 
struction as  precluding  assistance  to  popula- 
tion programs  of  UN  agencies  other  than  the 
UN  specialized  agencies  we  believe  the  refer- 
ence to  "United  Nations  specialized  agencies'* 
in  the  proposed  section  291(b)  should  be 
broadened  to  refer  to  "the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs." 

Needless  to  say,  the  subject  matter  of  tills 
bin  Is  important  to  us.  We  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  In  detail  our  position 
on  tills  bill  and  the  plans  we  have  for  assist- 
ing family  planning  activities.  We  could  then 
explore  tbe  possibilities  for  working  out  a 
mutually  acceptable  vecslon  of  the  bill  to 
serve  our  common  Interest  in  voluntary 
family  planning  progress  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  overall  development  effort. 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  with  the 
views  stated  in  this  letter. 

The  Bureau   of  the  Budget   advises  that 
ttMre  la  no  lAiJaetlon  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Aflmlnlrtratton's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  S.  Oatjd. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  $30  million  in 
U.S.  dollar  authorization  by  reducing 
provision  for  $50  million  in  UB.  money 
for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  birth  control 
and  family  planning  programs  abroad 
under  the  U.8.  foreign  aid  program.  This 
is  the  exact  amount  that  was  requested 
in  dollars,  $20  million,  by  AID.  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  1968. 

My  amendment  likewise  provides  $30 
million  authorization  for  use  of  U.S. 
owned  counterpart  funds.  These  are  the 
funds  which  in  local  currency  owned  by 
the  United  States  which  the  United 
States  and  local  governments  have  un- 
der Joint  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember  this 
AID  program  has  gone  up  from  $3.6  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  19€6  to  $9  million  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  program  will  now 
rise  to  $100  million  per  year  imder  the 
P>ilbrlght  proposal  in  the  Senate.  This  is 
clearly  not  good  planning,  good  manage- 
ment, nor  good  efficiency,  and  will  ac- 
tually hurt  these  programs  abroad. 

I  believe  that  is  going  too  fast  and  too 
far. 

Even  Administrator  WilUam  S.  Gaud 
of  the  AID  program  says  that  we  have 
to  accconpllsh  this  proposal  carefully  and 
delicately. 

We  must  not  upset  these  friendly  na- 
tions when  these  people  feel  the  United 
States  is  acting  against  their  traditions, 
legal  and  religious  principles,  and  their 
national  background. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Morgan,  does  the  chairman  have 
any  objection  to  this  amendment?  My 
amendment  authorizes  the  use  of  $30 
million  in  counterpart  funds  instead  of 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  saying  that  the  execu- 
tive requested  $20  million.  It  seems  that 
the  amendment  now  drafted  in  the  bill 
was  a  single  bUI  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was 
Just  picked  up  during  the  markup  of 
this  bill  and  Incorporated  in  it  as  an 
amendment  on  voluntary  planning. 

The  committee  hsul  some  excellent 
testimony  on  this  from  General  Draper 
and  his  group.  The  executive  testified 
that  they  only  needed  $20  million,  as  the 
gentleman  has  already  said. 

But  you  are  really  not  saving  any 
money  here  because  this  $50  million  ac- 
tually comes  out  of  the  funds  already 
authorized.  So  there  is  not  any  actual 
saving  of  $30  million  unless  the  execu- 
tive uses  the  full  authorization,  that  is 
the  full  $50  million.  So  there  is  not  any 
actual  dollar  saving.  But  I  think  they 
will  stay  within  the  figure  of  $20  million 
and  I  see  no  strong  objection  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  the  amendment  Is 
accepted. 

I  ask  the  ranking  Republican  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  Do  you 
also  accept  my  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  remarked  earlier  to  the 
gentelman  that  the  only  reservation  I 
had  was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  local 
currencies  available  would  be  In  the 
countries  were  they  were  needed. 
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Mr.  FDLTON  'of  Pennsylvania.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  these  fimds  ate 
located  in  11  imderdeveloped  countries 
and  the  amount  of  n.S. -owned  foreign 
cuirencies  is  over  $2  billion.  Approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000  of  excess  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  is  in  India 
alone.  I  beUeve  the  Indians  should  be 
spending  these  local  cmrencies  and  fi- 
nancing a  number  of  Items  that  are  for 
local  purposes  such  as  training. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  then  be  to  re- 
lease $30  million  In  this  bill  for  other 
uses.   

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
correct,  and  save  the  t^cpayers  of  the 
United  States  $30  minion  In  U.S.  cash 
dollar  authorization  for  these  programs 
In  1  year,  fiscal  year  1968  alone.  This 
does  save  U.S.  taxpayers  the  require- 
ment of  putting  up  $30  million  new  n.S. 
tax  funds  for  n.S.  birth  control  pro- 
grams abroad.  "Hie  requirement  does  not 
hurt  the  programs  because  eoimterpart 
funds,  U5.-owned  foreign  currencies 
abroad  can  be  used  up  to  a  total  of  $30 
million  value  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

When  the  AID  agency  admits  it  has  no 
definite  programs  above  $20  million  for 
1968,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
proper  and  economic  planning  has  been 
prepared  for  the  additional  $30  million 
for  1068. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieMT 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

BCr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  identic  of 
the  kinds  of  organization  that  might  be 
assisted  under  the  language  on  page  20 
at  lines  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  at  which  point 
the  bill  refers  to  "United  Nations  special- 
ized agencies.  United  States  and  foreign 
nonprofit  organizations,  universities, 
hospitals,  accredited  health  institutions, 
and  voluntary  health  or  other  qualified 
organizations." 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  wide  descrip- 
tion of  such  organizations  in  or  out  of 
Government  before.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious,  but  imder  this  language  could 
assistance  be  rendered  to  the  Vatican 
State  or  the  Knights  of  Malta? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Your 
comment  is  excellent,  because  we  have 
discussed  this  program  with  indefinlte- 
ness  of  this  provision.  I  believe  that  when 
the  money  is  appropriated  there  should 
be  definite  limitations  as  to  the  kind  of 
organizations  this  money  can  be  given 
to.  I  believe  It  does  need  a  much  more 
official  control.  So  I  really  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  In  appropriation  of 
the  money,  it  shotild  not  go  to  such  In- 
definite destinations  as  "foreign  non- 
profit organizations."  It  does  not  say 
what  kind  of  organizations  they  are.  Or 
some  "other  qualified  organizations."  It 
does  not  say  whether  the  money  will  go 
to  domestic  or  foreign  organiBatlons,  the 
kind,  variety,  or  even  if  they  are  chari- 
table organizations  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  FRASSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  worIs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  ia 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  PRASER.  Mf.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  subject  of 
the  last  colloquy  about  the  range  of  or- 
gsnizstiona  that  might  qualify  ior 
grants  or  assistance  under  this  section 
of  the  act.  For  example,  I  know  the  AID 
Agency  already  finds  it  useful  to  work 
with  private  organizations  in  some 
countries  where  the  Government  itself 
would  be  somewhat  handicapped  for 
various  reasons  in  accepting  a  contract 
directly.  In  Latin  America,  I  know  of 
one  very  effective  organization  which 
has  a  contract  with  AID  to  begin  work- 
ing with  women's  groups  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  with  respect  to  family 
planning.  I  think  there  is  some  impor- 
tance to  having  a  range  of  choices  open, 
because  in  this  very  sensitive  field,  which 
runs  into  national  and  religious  ques- 
tions, one  must  be  prepared  to  work,  I 
believe,  with  those  groups  which  will 
be  most  compatible  with  the  society  in- 
volved. 

I  have  a  specific  question  I  want  to  di- 
rect to  the  chairman,  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  Members.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  idiairman  this  question:  The  lan- 
guage on  page  20,  lines  7  and  8,  refers  to 
"United  States  and  foreign  nonprofit 
organizations."  There  might  be  an  in- 
stance where  an  organization  was  non- 
profit and  operated  both  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  and  in  the  United  States,  an 
international  organization,  and  there 
are  aome  who  are  already  active  In  the 
plaimed  parenthood  Oxid.  My  question 
is,  would  it  not  be  true  that  an  Interna- 
tional organization  would  qualify  under 
this  language,  assimiing  that  it  was 
otherwise  quallfled  and  competent  to 
engage  in  family-planning  activities? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  Is  my  opinion  this 
would  be  consistent  with  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment policy  to  support  funding  opera- 
tions of  this  type  of  organization. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  have  one  further 
question.  With  respect  to  some  of  these 
organizations,  the  funding  must  ap- 
propriately be  referred  to  specific  proj- 
ects. There  may  be  other  Instances  In 
which  it  would  be  useful  that  organiza- 
tions get  general  grants  so  U.S. 
money  is  not  necessarily  directly  iden- 
tified as  funding  the  project.  I  assume 
this  Idnd  of  funding  would  be  one  of 
the  choices  open  to  AID  as  it  sought  to 
find  the  most  effective  way  to  move  f or- 
waiYl  in  the  family  planning  field. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
Interpretation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  up  this  commentary  in  regard 
to  the  ronarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  My  amendmmt  has  left  the 
purposes  stated  for  these  family  pitm- 
nlng  foreign  programs  as  they  are  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  methods  of 
distribution  of  authorized  funds  can  be 
definltlied  as  to  method  After  detailed 
program  hearings  and  action  by  tbe  Ap- 
proi^iatloDS  CtKxonlttee.  I  think  the 
gentleman  baa  been  well  advised  to 
bring  out  these  policy  points. 


I  belles,  however,  when  the  duty 
arises  to  make  specific  purpoaes  and  tbe 
outlining  of  planning  procedures,  then 
that  is  for  the  Appropriations  Oeounlt- 
tee.  This  refers  to  the  JurlsdlctlDn  of 
appropriations  on  distributing  the 
money  from  the  UjB.  Treasury,  xmder 
the  general  authorization  of  purposes  to 
AID. 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  ai>preclate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman.  I  assume,  too, 
what  is  involved  is  commonaense  and 
good  Judgment  on  the  part  of  AID  as 
it  moves  forward. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
21,  lines  4  through  8,  section  292.  with 
respect  to  that  sentence,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  make  a  litUe  legttlattve  hMory 
at  this  point.  There  are  some  eoimtrles, 
such  as  India,  where  steriUntion  is  im- 
dertaken,  not  as  an  official  program,  but 
it  is  encouraged  as  a  part  of  the  family 
planning  effort.  As  I  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section,  it  is  riot  Intended 
as  precluding  family  planning  assistance 
for  any  program  in  any  such  country. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PRASER.  If  I  am  an  authority  on 
this,  I  might  say  it  e|)eelflcally  prohibits 
t^e  sumwrt  of  the  program — it  prohibits 
suppOTt  of  actkms  such  as  aborOon, 
sterilization,  and  00  on. 

Mr.  FINDUEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  if  there  is  a  (fiffer- 
ent  program  in  the  same  coimtry  whieh 
does  not  involve  those  particular  acts, 
then  those  programs  would  be  eligible 
for  support.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  can  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  ©"HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f n»n  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  2^ABLOCKL  Mr.  Chalzman,  if  I 
may  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
in  view  of  Uie  fact  that  the  language  on 
lines  7  and  8  on  page  21  ot  tbe  bill  was 
the  result  of  my  amendmoit,  is  was  my 
intention  that  no  U.S.  funds  or  foreign 
currency  belonging  to  the  United  States 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion, 
sterilization,  or  euthanasia  as  a  method 
of  popidation  control 

U.S.  f imds  cannot  be  used  for  steriliza- 
tion. If  India  wants  to  use  its  own  funds 
to  finance  that,  this  would  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  FINDLErY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  congratulate  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania who,  in  my  Judgment,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  Monbers  in  this  House.  I  think  all 
of  this  matter  is  a  mess.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  worldwide 
range  ot  the  language.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  my  oolleagiie  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cart?],  I  never  have 
seen  in  any  legislative  act  such  a  broad 
range.  Everything  is  covered:  "United 
Nations  q;>ecialized  agencies.  United 
States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions, universities,  hospitals,  accredited 
health  Institutions,  and  voluntary  health 
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or  other  qualified  organizations."  E^rery- 
thlng  iB  In  there.  Then  we  get  down  to 
this  term,  "  'voluntsjy  family  planning 
programa'  Includes" — but  It  Is  not  limited. 
In  other  words,  It  Includes  the  entire 
world.  It  Is  all  a  mess. 

Next  year  or  the  year  following,  when 
the  scare  of  world  annihilation  by  burst- 
ing population  Is  over,  msmy  people  will 
recover  their  sanity.  So  many  people  are 
saying  oxir  greatest  problem  today  Is  In 
the  exploding  population,  and  in  5  years 
and  10  years,  we  wUl  be  imable  to  feed 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  we  will 
all  perish,  that  the  subject  has  become  an 
obsession.  In  time  sanity  will  return.  Let 
me  say  this:  If  we  give  more  attention 
to  developing  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture the  world  over,  we  wUl  be  able  to  feed 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  it  is  just 
that  simple. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  good  Lord 
above  can  be  depended  upon  to  provide 
Iilenty  of  food  for  all  his  creatures,  with- 
out killing  some  of  them  by  preventing 
their  birth. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr,  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  certainly  right.  AID  can  use 
this  $30  million  saving  to  help  peoples 
of  developing  coimtries  planning  for  bet- 
ter agriculture  and  for  fertilizer.  AID  can 
likewise  use  the  saving  for  animal  man- 
agement, for  example,  better  methods 
on  how  to  keep  goats,  sheep,  rabbits, 
buffalo,  and  cattle.  AID  can  also  teach 
technical  methods  m  the  new  food  sup- 
plement and  protein  development  pro- 
grams to  feed  everybody  in  the  world. 

I  feel  as  the  gentlonan  does  that  Con- 
gress should  emphasize  the  positive  and 
constructive,  and  not  overemphasize  the 
negative  aspects  of 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  we  can  continue 
believing  in  Ood  and  not  subscribing  to 
the  weird  creed  that  God  is  dead? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
exactly  right.  Heaven  on  earth  must  be 
worked  for  through  helping  people  have 
secxulty  and  opportunity  for  good  living. 
We  must  work  hard  to  increase  food  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  and  remember 
that  we  can  all  act  as  brothers  for  the 
good,  and  the  progress  of  each  other  if 
we  adhere  to  the  high  principles  out- 
lined by  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois.  I 
firmly  believe  we  must  persevere  to- 
ward this  high  end. 

Mr.  CAREHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  not  so  much  because 
I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of  fimds 
in  this  field.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
there  Is  actually  no  shortage  of  funds  in 
this  field  to  carry  out  the  practiced  and 
workable  instruments,  policies,  and  pro- 
visions now  needed  in  mcuiy  areas  of  the 
world. 

I  found  It  somewhat  Incredulous  a  mo- 
ment ago  to  hear  the  coUoquy  between 
the  gentleman  ttom.  Minnesota  and  the 
dlstingulahed  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee as  to  the  type  of  organization  that 
could  be  aided  under  this  bill. 

Why  do  we  not  identify  the  organiza- 
tion we  are  talking  about  by  name?  The 
provision  of  the  bill  is  carefully  drawn 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  any 
and  all  activities  which  may  be  advo- 
cated by  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood organization  may  be  funded  in 
full. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  is  incor- 
porated in  England  and  exists  in  45 
countries.  It  is  also  no  secret  we  cannot 
control,  nor  would  we  seek  to  control,  the 
policies  of  that  organization. 

By  their  own  methods  they  decide  what 
should  be  sulvocated  in  a  given  coimtry, 
ranging  from  sterilization  to  euthanasia. 
I  believe  it  is  nugatory  in  this  bill  to  in- 
dicate that  U.S.  funds  cannot  be  used  for 
these  piuT)oses,  because  in  any  funding 
authorized,  as  stated  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  basic  funding  can  be  or- 
ganizational or  for  propaganda  purposes 
or  for  enlisting  membership,  or  for  doing 
anything  to  attract  people  to  the  pro- 
gram advocated  by  this  agency. 

I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  the 
language  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  heard 
in  the  committee. 

I  point  out  to  the  Committee  today  sit- 
ting here  that  this  language  is  broad 
enough  to  include  any  conceivable  agency 
for  any  purpose  in  this  field  that  could 
ever  be  contrived  in  the  time  and  tenure 
of  this  bill.  We  have  never  given  such 
a  blank  check  to  anyone  before. 

I  know  this  is  a  delicate  religious  field 
in  which  we  are  dealing.  I  hope  the  day 
never  comes  when  I  will  come  to  this 
body  and  come  to  this  well  and  ask  any- 
one to  legislate  my  religious  beliefs  and 
imderwrite  them  with  Federal  funds. 

In  this  case,  beliefs  of  individuals  who 
are  not  here  before  us  today  can  be 
underwritten  and  will  be  underwritten, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  consistent 
with  the  opinion  and  wiU  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  In  which  they  are  ad- 
vocated, or  of  anyone  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  advocated. 

This  is  a  provision  to  sell,  to  deal,  to 
invite,  to  propagandize  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form,  as  indicated  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  whether  or  not  the 
government  in  the  country  involved  be- 
lieves these  programs  are  workable  and 
necessary  and  desirable.  Regardless  of 
that  fact,  under  the  conditions  of  this 
bill,  om*  Grovemment  will  be  party  to 
aiding,  abetting,  and  husbanding  any  or- 
ganization in  any  country  in  which  an 
AID  o£QciaI  approves  funds  to  carry  on 
any  program. 

Therefore,  all  the  language  that  says 
we  will  not  support  certain  activities,  or 
that  this  may  not  be  conditioned  upon 
a  program  being  involuntary,  Is  just  so 
much  hokum. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASEK.  I  only  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
gave   an   adequate   description   of   the 


range  of  positions  that  are  open  to  the 
agency.  It  is  true — and  I  would  like  this 
to  go  into  the  Record — as  a  matter  of 
practice,  I  deem  it  unwise  for  the  agency 
to  go  into  any  country  through  any  pri- 
vate or  nongovernmental  mechanism  if 
the  government  of  that  country  itself  did 
not  approve  of  that  being  done.  That 
may  pose  a  different  situation  than 
where  a  government  itself  may  be  asked 
to  imdertake  a  program.  They  may  elect 
not  to  do  so,  but  some  private  agency 
may. 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  will  never  know 
whether  the  government  involved  wanted 
to  do  it  or  not,  or  It  would  be  the  action 
of  some  AID  oflBcial.  I  pointed  out  that 
many  conferences  on  world  population 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  one 
of  the  quickest  and  most  feasible  ways 
to  reduce  population  is  to  go  about  reduc- 
ing Infant  mortality  hi  the  areas  in- 
volved. Then  the  parents  involved  know 
that  some  family  will  succeed  them  and 
they  will  produce  in  the  proper  numbers 
But  there  is  not  an  Incentive  here  to  re- 
duce Infant  mortality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Xm-E    ja FOOD    PRODXTCnON    TARGETS   ANO 

REPORTS 

Sec.  295.  Pood  Production  Targets  and 
Reports. — In  making  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  programs  for  the  flscnl 
yeax  1969  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  President  shall,  for 
each  country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  which  he  finds  has  a  substantial  food 
deficit.  Include — 

(1)  descriptions  of  proposed  programs.  If 
any.  In  the  areas  of  food  production,  storage, 
and  distribution,  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  Information  on  achievement  targets 
in  i-^c<X  production,  storage,  and  distribution, 
and  their  relationship  to  expected  changes  In 
total  population;  and 

(3)  a  detailed  report  on  progress  with  re- 
spect to  food  production,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  relationship  of  this  prog- 
ress to  population. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  title  XI,  to  the  bottom  of 
page  24,  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  to  the  top  of 
page  24?  Did  the  gentleman  ask  us  to 
have  considered  as  read  up  to  the  top  of 
page  24,  the  chapter  on  supporting  as- 
sistance? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  To  be  considered  as 
read.  I  Just  want  to  cover  the  rest  of 
title  XI,  which  has  not  been  read,  down 
to  the  bottom  of  page  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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CHAPTXR  8— HfTSBNATIONAI,  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS  AND   PBOORAUS 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Poratgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  unenilMl,  which  re- 
lates to  International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams. Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  301,  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sobaecttOB; 

"(d)  In  any  caw  In  whlcb  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  Is  administered 
by  an  International  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  International  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  fund  Is  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreement.  The  President 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  modify  any  existing  agreement  entered 
Into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b>  Section  302,  which  relates  to  authori- 
sation. Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  all  after 
"for  such  purposes,"  and  substitute  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1068,  $141,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1069,  $158,000,000.  Such  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  p\ir- 
poees,  for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year 
1069,  $51,220,000.  Such  amounts  are  author- 
Ixed  to  remain  available  until  expended." 

(c)  Immediat^y  after  section  303,  add  the 
foilowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  304.  Uniteo  Nations  Peacekeeping. — 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  cause 
of  International  order  and  peace  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  eetabHshment,  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  of  Improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  being  main- 
tained by  United  Nations  members  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
President  Is  therefore  requested  to  explore 
through  the  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  In  cooperation  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  both  the 
means  and  the  prospects  of  establishing  such 
peacekeeping  arrangements.  The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  «■>"»" 
March  31,  1968,  a  report  upon  the  outcome 
of  his  Initiatives,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations OS  he  may  deem  appropriate." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  3.  extending  through  page 
22  and  to  the  bottom  of  page  23,  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BT   MR.  DERWINOKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DEiwnrsKr:  On 
page  23,  ati-lke  out  lines  8  througb  aS, 
Inclusive. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  my  amendment.  I  am 
striking  lines  8  through  25,  which  call  for 
a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  I  recognize 


that  this  is  a  aenae  of  Congress  idxraae- 
ology.  but  as  I  inteiprct  this  sectlai.  ifaK 
puts  the  Congrcaa  on  r«cocd  ai  reoom- 
moiding  to  ttie  PreBldeni  and  the  United 
Nations  that  we  would  ooopetate  in  Ki- 
ting up  a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeei^ng  force  or.  as  you  nuy  more 
appropriately  call  it,  an  iniematlonal 
poUce  force. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  interna- 
tional political  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
U.N.  cannot  place  Into  the  field  any 
peacekeeping  forces,  unless  it  receives 
the  co(H>eration  of  major  world  powers. 
It  is  absolutely  fiction  to  think  that  the 
U.N.,  independent  of  the  world's  major 
powers,  could  establish  such  a  force. 

Therefore,  I  would  think  at  this  time, 
m  view  of  world  tensions  and  the  prob- 
lems not  only  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  in 
Africa  and  other  areas,  that  this  would 
be  looked  upon  with  extreme  disfavor. 
Let  us  take  for  example  whatever  gov- 
ernment remains  in  Nigeria.  Think  of  the 
charges  and  coimtercharges  that  would 
prevail  if  there  were  UJ3.  Involvement 
and  U.S.  favoritism,  since,  after  all,  we 
would  be  financing  this  situation. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  within  the 
last  48  hours.  President  Johnson  has 
been  wrongfully  accused  of  becoming  in- 
volved In  the  problems  of  Biafra.  Of 
course,  the  President  is  entirely  innocent 
of  that  charge.  However,  with  the  emo- 
tions and  feelings  that  are  prevalent  in 
that  area,  the  charge  has  been  made  and 
the  Innocent  little  people  out  In  the  boon- 
docks believe  t^em. 

So,  if  you  look  at  the  record  of  previous 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  where  we  con- 
sistently provided  for  40  percent  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost — and,  incidentally. 
In  the  Congo,  In  the  Middle  East,  and  in 
the  Cyprus  police  actions  we  have  con- 
tributed approximately  $300  million. 
That  contribution  has  not  earned  for  us 
any  particular  good  will.  These  peace- 
keeping arrangements  have,  at  best,  been 
tenuous;  they  did  not  really  work  in  the 
Middle  East  when  that  situation  devel- 
oped. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Congress  to 
go  on  record  and  say  that  we  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  such  a  force 
and  establishing  It  in  a  permanent  na- 
ture, I  think  would  be  extremely  poor 
timing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  assume  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  executive 
branch  can  very  properly  discuss  this 
subject  without  the  premature  blessings 
from  the  Congress.  If  they  come  back 
from  the  U.N.  with  some  workable  Idea 
and  if  it  is  presented  to  us  in  some  form, 
I  am  sure  It  will  receive  study.  However, 
for  us  to  prematurely  accept  the  plan — 
and  that  is  what  we  would  be  doing  In 
this  amendment,  I  think  would  be  most 
imwtse,  especially  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  puriMse  of  my 
amendment  is  to  strike  this  section  and, 
therefore,  remove  the  possibility  that 
Congress  is  at  this  point  putting  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  a  UJT.  iieace- 
keeplng  or  International  police  force  or 
any  other  type  of  International  force 
which  you  choose  to  call  it. 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  read 
the  section,  I  feel  it  is  self-explanatory. 
I  further  feel  that  if  you  have  paid  any 


attentioQ  to  me  at  all— and  I  hope  liwve 
made  some  poinis— I  would  sincerely 
hope  wlthoQt  imtfae  cootKovcnv  ve  could 
■ccQH  thla  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cbainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  DEBWniSKL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  aB 
due  respect  to  the  dietinguiabed  gentle- 
man hi  the  well,  if  there  were  ever  a  time 
when  we.need  to  be  freed  of  tUs  terrll^ 
obligation  that  we  have  to  bear  today  as 
the  outstanding  nation  in  order  to  try 
to  ptreserve  life  and  decency  for  iiae  j>eo- 
Ide  who  are  the  victims  tO.  i^greeslon. 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  go  forward  and 
to  have  some  sort  of  international  orga- 
nization wliich  would  perform  that 
function. 

Mr.  DE21WINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ptor- 
Ida  wm  bear  with  me,  my  point  is  that 
in  this  section  the  Congress  will  be  going 
on  record  as  recommending  to  the  ex- 
ecutive that  negotiations  with  the  JJN. 
to  establish  a  peacekeqiing  fcrce,  a 
police  force,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  and  the  Congreas  may  well  make 
that  decision  someday,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  we  are  accepting 
the  principle.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  intend  or  are  willing 
to  accept  the  principle  of  an  interna- 
tional police  force  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  wwd,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  It 
is  an  extremely  mild  statement  that  is 
contained  in  this  section  304.  All  it  is  is 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolutkm.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  not  a  recommendation,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  sog- 
gested.  It  merely  sajrs  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Congress  some  time  in  the  future 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  improve  ar- 
rangements for  standby  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Peppsr]  has  made  the 
vital  point  here  that  certainly  at  this 
time  in  the  WOTld  it  Is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  try 
and  develop  some  sort  of  international 
cooperatioa  in  the  field  of  peaceke^^g. 
We  have  had  experience  in  the  Gaza 
strip;  we  have  had  experience  in  the 
Congo ;  we  have  had  experience  in  Cypra 
where  it  has  been  beneficial  to  have  had 
a  peacekeeping  force.  Not  all  of  then 
have  been  entirely  successful  or  aatie- 
factory  to  us,  and  it  is  true  that  we  have 
paid  in  some  cases  more  than  we  should 
have  paid  while  others  have  shirked 
their  responsibility,  but  I  believe  on  the 
whole  that  the  money  that  we  have  paid 
has  been  well  spent. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  language  aboiU 
financing.  We  assume  no  liability  in  this 
field.  We  still  would  have  subsequent  con- 
trol through  our  vote  in  the  UJf.  if  It 
came  to  that  point*  on  the  setting  up  of 
a  force,  and  on  the  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  think  in  yriem  of 
today's  circumstances  that  we  should 
not  shun  this  opportunity.  Thia  language 
should  be  retained  in  the  blQ,  and  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  wUl  ba  de£aated. 

Mr.  FRELINGHDYSEN.  lis.  Chalx- 
man,  wIH  the  gentleman  yield? 
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ICr.  liONAOAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gasttanum  from  New  Jersey . 

Mr.  nuOJNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlnnan  for  shielding. 
I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that  the 
language  which  the  amendment  would 
delete  simply  suggests  that  the  President 
Is  requested  to  explore  with  representa- 
ttves  at  the  United  Nations  the  practical- 
ity of  establishing  such  a  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  no  dam- 
age could  possibly  be  done  to  the  na- 
tional interests  of  this  country  if  there 
should  be  an  exploration  of  the  financial 
problems,  and  the  practical  problems 
that  might  be  connected  with  the  setting 
up  of  such  a  force. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  peace- 
keeping forces  of  the  UJJ.,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed,  have  in 
fact  been  a  substantial  factor  in  reduc- 
ing some  of  the  tntemational  tensions 
In  some  countries,  such  as  between  India 
and  Pakistan,  In  the  Congo,  and  In  the 
Middle  East 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  the  Gaza  strip. 

Mr.  VREUNOH.  U  Y  SEN.  Thus  it  would 
be  In  our  Interest  to  establish  in  some  way 
an  extension  of  the  peacekeeping  role  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  a  very  tentative  and  explora- 
tory oplnl(»i  that  we  are  speaking  about 
here,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  we  should 
not  throw  this  out  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DKUWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Deswimbki]. 

Mr.  DEUWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  woi^d  Uke  to  read  some  of  the  perti- 
nent phraseology  from  this  section  under 
discussion  granted  that  we  might  indi- 
vidually Interpret  the  principal  wording, 
but  this  Is  what  I  believe  it  says: 

It  la  the  sense  at  .  .  .  Congress  that  the  .  .  . 
establishment,  within  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, of  .  .  .  standby  forces  .  .  .  for  .  .  . 
peacekeeping  purposes — with  the  means  and 
prospects — 

TtoaA  is  the  meat.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  establish  standby  forces 
wlttiln  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
rhen  the  President  is  requested  to  ex- 
(dore  this  wltii  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  not  only  to  explore 
the  oo(H>eratlon  but  both  the  needs  and 
prtMSiects  of  establishing  this,  and  then 
9y  March  31,  1968,  he  is  to  report  the 
>uteome  of  his  initiatives,  together  with 
Ills  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  can  do 
bhls  now  without  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
tress. 

My  point  Is  that  If  we  accept  this  lan- 
niage  we  will  in  effect  be  accepting  the 
;>rlnclple  of  an  international  peace  force. 
[  am  sure  that  Is  not  the  intention,  but 
that  la  exactly  what  this  is  saying. 

Mr.  caialrman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ror  yielding. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
Mdc  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WATBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  no 
yther  time  in  the  past  20  yean  has  there 
leen  greater  need  to  eliminate  foreign 


aid  spending.  Let  us  remove  this  onerous 
international  grab  bag  from  the  aching 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Our 
foreign  benevolence  of  over  $130  billion 
has  won  us  neither  friends,  respect,  nor 
trustworthy  allies. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  the  continu- 
ing burden  of  foreign  aid,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  gigantic  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  unparalleled  domestic 
spending.  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
taxpayers  who  had  hoped  for  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  foreign  aid  this  year. 
But,  this  year's  foreign  aid  request  Is 
the  same  old  time  that  has  been  played 
for  the  last  20  years. 

It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  force 
another  burden  upon  our  tax-ridden 
citizens  while  many  of  the  people  we 
are  assisting  in  Latin  America  continue 
enjosdng  avoidance  of  taxes.  Even  State 
Department  officials  admit  there  is  little 
or  no  effective  property  tax  collection 
system  in  any  South  American  country. 
Why  should  we  help  them  when  they 
refuse  to  help  themselves? 

It  is  past  time  for  us  to  set  strict 
priorities  on  Federal  spending,  and  it 
seems  logical  to  me  that  the  first  pro- 
gram to  receive  the  surgeon's  knife 
should  be  foreign  aid.  With  the  alarming 
growth  of  the  budget  deficit  as  well  as  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  it 
should  be  perfecUy  obvious  that  this  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  feed  the  entire  world. 

Probably  the  single  greatest  fallacy  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  that  it  has 
created  the  impression  in  most  countries 
that  the  United  States  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  supporting  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  expenditure 
of  $130  billion  should  have  at  least  put 
the  poorer  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  It  has  attained  a  meas- 
ure of  success  In  those  nations  which 
have  been  energetic  and  industrloiis 
enough  to  get  back  on  their  feet  after 
the  disasters  of  war,  but  one  only  needs 
to  look  at  India,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
or  South  America,  to  see  the  real  fail- 
ures of  this  imendlng  dole. 

We  have  been  feeding  India  for  the 
last  12  years,  and  yet  at  this  very  hour, 
India  faces  national  starvation.  In  fact, 
a  great  percentage  of  our  food  shipments 
have  gone  toward  the  subsidization  of 
livestock  in  India.  I  would  not  take  it 
upon  myself  to  condemn  the  religious 
views  of  the  Indian  people,  but  it  is  in- 
deed sad  to  see  200  million  fat  cows 
walking  around  while  the  human  popu- 
lation Is  starving. 

We  subsidize  governments  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  result  has  been  to  cre- 
ate a  greater  disparity  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots.  After  a  professional  prop- 
aganda program  undertaken  by  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  in 
connection  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program,  Latin  America  today  Is 
probably  worse  off  economically  than  be- 
fore the  program  started. 

Of  course  the  biggest  Joke  yet  Is  the 
effect  of  our  foreign  aid  program  In  Af- 
rica, where  billions  have  been  wasted  on 
economic  development  in  nations  where 
people  still  Insist  on  selling  their  fellow 
human  beings  into  slavery,  and,  in  some 
Instances,  eating  each  other. 


The  American  taxpayer  is  sick  of  the 
waste,  corruption,  and  mismanagement 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Twenty  years 
of  experimentation  is  enough.  For  the 
most  part,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a 
failure,  and  it  is  time  we  admitted  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  next  20  years  will  be 
different.  They  will  be  different  if  we  be- 
gin right  now  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  take  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  correct  what  I  think  is  an 
Inadvertent  misstatement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  tha«:  what 
we  are  talking  about  are  improved  ar- 
rangements whereby  national  forces  are 
earmarked  for  use  by  the  United  Nations 
whenever  that  requirement  arises.  We 
are  talking  about  national  forces  and  we 
are  not  talking  about  international 
forces.  We  are  talking  about  pursuing 
the  initiatives  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  Canada  and  other  nations 
aroimd  the  world  that  are  attempting  to 
encourage  earmarking  specific  units  of 
their  national  forces,  give  them  train- 
ing and  equipment,  and  do  other  things 
that  would  make  them  available  and  ef- 
fective in  the  event  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  a  peacekeeping 
force. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  gentleman,  he 
should  remember  the  problem  which 
arose  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  force  on  the 
island  of  Cyprjs.  A  delay  there  threat- 
ened to  evoke  a  war  between  two  of  our 
allies,  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  gentle- 
man might  recognize  the  value  of  having 
in  place  among  the  member  nations  the 
capacity  quickly  to  bring  to  bear  forces 
which  might  be  requested  by  the  United 
Nations.  But  this  does  not  contemplate 
the  establishment  of  an  international 
force  but  only  of  a  national  force.  That 
is,  we  are  through  this  amendment  only 
attempting  to  earmark  national  units. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  For  purposes  of  clari- 
fication, am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  language  here  is  broad  enough  to 
contemplate  arrangements  other  than 
those  Involving  all  of  the  U2J.  member- 
ship? 

In  other  words,  this  could  even  com- 
prehend some  better  arrangements  for 
peacekeeping  operations  by  NATO, 
SEATO,  CENTO,  or  some  other  group 
within  the  U.N.  membership? 

I  think  it  is  a  helpful  idea  to  explore 
better  peacekeeping  arrangements  and 
I  do  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  want  to  say  that  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  administration  would  explore  these 
possibilities  as  well. 

I  know  of  the  gentleman's  long  Interest 
in  the  concept  of  an  Atlantic  union.  Even 
if  that  Is  some  years  away,  still  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  cooperation  sunong 
the  NATO  nations  remains  a  distinct 
possibility  and  it  ought  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
did  not  understand  at  all  the  interpre- 
tation that  was  based  on  this  paragraph 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

It  seemed  to  me  perfectly  clear  that 
what  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  say- 
ing is  correct.  The  wording  is  "Improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  being 
maintained  by  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization." 

That  means  coimtries  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations — for  the  pur- 
poses of  peacekeeping. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  me  there  are  such 
arrangements  now  and  they  do  exist. 
They  have  proved  useful  and  all  that 
the  gentleman's  proposal  would  suggest 
is  that  the  President  is  requested  to  ex- 
plore ways  of  Improving  these  existing 
arrangements. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  an  Inquiry  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  have 
any  concern  that  this  might  lead  to  a 
permanent  peacekeeping,  permanent  po- 
lice organization?  References  have  been 
made  to  those  possibilities  during  this 
debate  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  my  opinion,  the 
key  word  here  Is  "establishment."  The 
language  in  this  section  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  standby  force.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  Interpret  that,  but  to 
me  It  would  be  a  permanent  standby 
military  force  that  is  to  be  established. 

One  other  point,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield — we  should  not  prematurely  be 
supporting  this  philosophy.  I  do  not  see 
any  encumbrance  on  the  President  on 
any  power  that  he  now  has  to  discuss 
this  at  the  X32J.  But  In  this  section  we 
put  the  premature  stamp  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  establishment  of  such 
forces. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  minois  please  read  this  statement 
or  this  sentence : 

The  establishment  of  improved  arrange- 
ments for  standby  forces  being  maintained 
by  United  Nations  members  *  *  *. 

In  other  words,  sJl  that  Is  sought  here, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  shall  be 
established  improved  arrangements  for 
standby  forces  by  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  cannot  see  how  you  can 
possibly  read  Into  this  language  a  pro- 
vision for  a  standing  army.  All  we  seek 
is  to  know  that,  in  the  event  of  difficulty, 
there  shall  be  designated  certain  mem- 
ber nations  or  certain  forces  within 
member  nations  that  can  be  immediately 
called  upon  and  asked,  "Now,  look.  Will 
you  please  have  your  people  go  there,  go 
hither  or  yon?" — ^not  that  there  shall  be 
a  standing  army  which  shall  be  called 
upon.  That  is  the  way  I  interpret  that 
language. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hope  I  am  not  In- 
terpreting the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
would  provide  that  UjB.  units  assigned 
to  the  standby  force  coiild  be  sent 
abroad  at  the  order  of  the  UJ«f.? 


Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  United  States  has  military 
forces.  All  that  Is  suggested  here,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  is  that  whoever  is 
in  charge  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
United  States  can  be  asked,  "Well,  now, 
will  you  consider  that  in  the  event  that 
you  are  called  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  nations  who  are  sought  to  en- 
gage in  peacekeeping  operations,  you 
will  know  whom  you  tu-e  going  to  call 
upon  immediately?"  That  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpret it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Does  the  gentleman,  then, 
concede  that  the  specific,  designated 
standing  units  would  be  maintained  In 
various  participating  countries 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  No,  I  interpret  it  to 
mean  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
with  the  various  heads  of  the  armies  and 
the  various  governments  for  them  to  un- 
derstand that  there  will  be  a  certain  divi- 
sion or  a  certain  subdivision  of  a  division 
that  will  be  used  for  these  purposes.  That 
does  not  mean  particular  individuals. 
But  the  country  will  understand  it  wlU 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  company  or 
a  division  or  any  number  of  individuals 
who  will  act  if  called  upon  as  part  of 
this  force,  this  peacekeeping  force. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  raising  this  question,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  would  far  prefer  to  have 
other  governments  set  aside  forces  that 
could  be  used  by  the  United  Nations 
when  necessary  Instead  of  expecting  our 
country  to  go  It  alone  in  putting  out 
brush  fires  all  around  the  world.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  had 
more  units  furnished  by  other  United 
Nations  members  now  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
woman does  not  think  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  that  the  U.N.  would 
send  standby  forces  to  South  Vietnam 
to  protect  them  from  aggression  from 
the  North. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  How  do  you  know?  You 

cannot  tell. 

Mr.  DERWINSSn.  I  would  certainly 
not  want  to  put  my  trust  in  them. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  We  have  made  mistakes 
in  the  past.  Let  us  not  make  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  an  hon- 
est difference  of  interpretation  here.  I 
note  that  the  gentleman  has  not  an- 
swered my  other  point,  that  we  should 
not  give  advance  sanction  to  a  T3U.  po- 
lice force. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  on  the  record  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  honest 
difference  of  opinion  or  misunderstand- 
ing with  respect  to  the  Interpretation 
of  the  pertinent  provlsi<m  of  the  bill  ex- 
cept in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  There  is  one  very  important 
phrase  In  this  sentence  which  has  not 
yet  been  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the 
enhancement  of  prospects  for  peace  "by 
the  establishment,  within  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  of  improved  arrange- 


ments t(x  standby  forces  being  main- 
tained by  United  Nations  members  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  there 
are  two  articles,  at  least,  that  deal  with 
this  subject  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  refer  to  article  43  and  article 
45.  There  is  no  way  that  you  can  stretch 
the  language  of  section  110(c)  of  the  bill 
to  change  those  articles.  Those  articles 
simply  involve  a  commitment  by  the 
members  of  the  U  J*,  to  provide  their  own 
standby  forces  for  peacekeeping  func- 
tions undertaken  pursuant  to  the  UJf. 
Charter. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  an  International 
headquarters,  or  moving  the  troops,  or 
a  supreme  command  of  any  kind.  We 
are  talking  about  taking  the  articles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  which  now  exist  and 
call  upon  the  UJ».  members  volxmtarily 
to  provide  standby  forces. 

We  are  merely  saying  that  we  have 
not  been  happy  with  the  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ments that  have  existed  in  the  past,  and 
that  we  are  hoping  that  s<»ne  study  will 
be  given  to  improving  the  arrangements 
which  already  exist  under  the  UJ*. 
Charter. 

We  can  stretch  that  if  we  want  to,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  reasonably  or 
logically.  I  hope  that  we  can  vote  down 
the  amendment  and  retain  the  language 
as  it  Is  in  here,  because  I  think  we  need 
this  study  de^)erately. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  United 
States  being  the  policeman  of  the  world, 
at  least  let  us  try  to  take  the  imperfect 
arrangements  for  peacekeeping  purposes 
that  now  exist  nnder  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  try  to  Improve  them  in  some  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  now  pending 
in  my  committee  there  are  75  resolutions 
on  this  subject,  introduced  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  are  now  pending.  Sixty- 
five  of  them  are  identical  resolutions, 
and  10  more  are  resolutions  on  the  same 
subject  in  general.  So  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  this  House  in  a  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force. 

This  is  only  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution. This  is  a  simple  thing;  It  merely 
directs  our  delegation  at  the  XJH.  ses- 
sion that  is  coming  up,  starting  next 
month,  to  make  an  Investigation  or  sur- 
vey, to  see  whether  this  thing  would  be 
possible.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  a 
fight  for  a  permanent  peacekeeping 
force  has  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
ScHwxiKER,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman  MooiuaxAS.  on 
this  side,  and  they  have  found  great  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  know  the  House 
is  Interested  in  this.  This  Is  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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FAaCEXC  Mr.  caudzmaa.  I  y^d 
fe»  Vkm  gCBtleaum  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  f!h«irm«T.  i 
WDoid  Bke  to  asktte  dlattngutihed  efaakr- 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  it 
be  xeealla  ttiat  a  akaiiar  resolution  vaa 
prapoaed  diatag  the  Elsenhower  admln- 
Iwtratlan  and  passed  In  1958  by  the  8Sth 
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liT.  liOBOAN.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Ur.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
vUl  the  tmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  FA8CXLL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  froai  Looteiana. 

Mr.  WACKIONNSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
■ense  of  Oonsreas  can  beeome  ccofostng 
and  I  am  sure  a  few  Members  can  re- 
member the  Tonkin  resolution,  so  this 
Is  not  time  wasted  as  we  attempt  to 
slazlfy  the  purposes  of  this  language 
tiKvlnc  to  do  with  the  United  Nations 
peaedeeeping.  llie  gentleman  takes  the 
podtlan  there  are  two  articles  in  the 
^barter  of  the  United  NatlcHis  which 
imit  UJ7.  authority  in  such  efforts  and 
In  effect  give  to  the  President  certain  au- 
sfaactties  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Ehe  militacT  affairs  of  the  lAUted  States. 
&B  I  eorreet?  I  do  not  want  anybody 
sot  Americans  telling  our  troops  when 
Kid  where  to  fight.  Certainly  not  the 

Mr.  PASCSLL.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
live  the  Presideat  any  autlxority.  The 
Hdy  point  I  made  was  that  there  is  a 
TcovMon  for  national  standby  forces  in 
HTtielei  43  and  46  of  the  charter— a 
diarter  to  which  this  country  is  a  algna- 
wnr. 

The  CHATRJiAN.  The  time  of  the 
mntkman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAOGONNSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
kik  unanimous  ecnsmt  that  the  gentle- 
nan  from  florlda  be  allowed  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  FAfiCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
oot  ask  for  the  time.  If  the  gentleman 
nmts  time,  he  can  ask  for  the  time  on 
lis  own,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
luestions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Bove  to  strike  the  reQulsite  number  of 
vords. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Itlr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
centlwnan  yield  so  Z  can  finlfh  that 


mswer? 

Mr.  WAOOONKER.  Z  yield  to  ttie  gen- 
ieman  from  Florida. 

'hix.  VAaCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 

:  loint  I  raised  with  respect  to  the  UJT. 

Charter  was  that  the  language  In  the  bin 

lays  that  a  study  should  be  conducted  to 

avestlgate  methods  of  Improving  peace- 

:eQ>ing  arrangements  which  have  to  be 

•  ionducted  in  accordance  with  the  UJ7. 

:iiarter.  Tlie  UJT.  Charts  provides  un- 

ler  articles  43  and  45  for  standby  peace- 

:eQ>ing    arrangements,    We    are    not 

ihanglng  that  We  are  simply  talking 

I  kboot  tiylng  to  improve  the  arraoge- 

:  oents  now  authorized  under  the  charter. 

'  ^e  are  not  changing  the  charter. 

T3ie  charter  simiily  ptovides,   under 
]  laragrapfa  1  of  article  43: 
AU  Iffimwi,  cf  tile  United  KaUons.  In  ar- 
nr  to  oonttU^uta  to  tb«  maintenance  of  In- 
erztatUmal  omos  and  Mcuilty,  undertake  to 

r»«l^»<l^   to    ■ "        ~  ~ 


.  _  to  the  Security  Council,  on 
can  and  tm  aoeontaace  wltti  a  special 
I  greement  or  agreemaata,  armed  torcm,  aa- 
t  lataaoa^  and  tecUttiea.  t~*n.t«-g  iighte  of 


Biiiineiieij  for  ttae  purpoee  a<  nialn- 
talntag  Intamatloaal  peace  and  aeeurlty. 

That  ts  paragraiA  1  of  article  43.  There 
are  two  ether  paragraphs  involved.  Ar- 
tide  45  says: 

In  order  to  enable  the  TTtilted  Ifatlona  to 
take  urgent  mOltary  measuree.  Membwa  Aaii 
bold  laametnately  available  aattonal  air  force 
contingents  for  combined  International  en- 
forcement actloo — 

And  then  it  goes  on. 

In  other  words,  we  have  had  these 
kinds  of  arrangements  within  the  United 
Nations.  AU  we  suggest  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  United  States,  in  carrying  out  Its 
commitment  under  these  articles,  seek  to 
have  improved  arrangements  for  these 
peace-keeping  forces,  so  that  they  could 
move  more  effectively  when  we  have  a 
problem. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  U  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  has  this  au- 
thority under  its  charter  now,  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  with  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution,  except  that  we  want,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says,  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
established? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  That  Is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  says.  I  do  not  say 
that.  The  language  In  the  bill  does  not 
say  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
against  it. 

What  we  are  saying  here  Is  that  we — 
the  United  States — ought  to  undertake 
the  Initiative  to  study  Improved  arrange- 
ments, under  what  we  have  In  the 
charter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  we  need 
some  Improved  arrangements  In  the 
United  Nations,  because  the  predominant 
voice  at  one  time  lias  dwindled  away  to 
nothingness.  We  need  to  establish  some 
authority  In  an  organization  that  we  fi- 
nance to  the  extent  we  do  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florlda. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  believe  we  need  some 
new  arrangements  so  far  as  the  United 
Nations  is  concerned.  They  could  be  very 
simple. 

They  have  been  a  failure  at  everything 
they  have  attempted  to  do.  The  best  ar- 
rangement we  could  make  is  to  take  them 
by  the  nap  of  the  neck  and  the  seat  of 
their  pants  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WAGGCttlNER.  I  will  designate 
the  gentleman  as  a  body  of  one  to  ac- 
oomidlsh  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DEHWINSKI.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  that  very  strong  voice  from  the 
Florlda  delegaUan,  oh,  that  was  the 
other  gentleman  from  Florida. 

We  are  not  amending  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Perhaps  we  could  do  a 
good  Job  on  that  if  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  unfortonate,  but  that  is  not 
within  our  jiirlsdietion  now. 

If  all  the  gentleman  wanted  to  do  with 
tfaJs  language  in  the  bill  was  to  study 


ways  of  improving,  why  not  use  that 
phraseology?  It  specifically  reads  "estab- 
lishment." I  caimot  read  anything  into 
"establishment"  but  what  the  word  ealls 
for.  the  creation  of  a  pennanent  force 

Mr.  MOSa  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  with  great  patience 
listened  to  the  dialog.  I  read  here  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  Congress  that  peace 
can  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment — 
of  what?  Quite  clearly,  the  establishment 
of  improved  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
member  nations.  Improved  arrange- 
ments, not  anything  else. 

If  the  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  back  to  his  old  course  in  TCngiisb 
at  the  grammar  school  level  and  diagram 
the  sentence,  he  will  find  that  it  is  "im- 
proved arrangements"  and  tha4  only. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  that  is  my  prob- 
lem, then  the  gentleman  must  have 
trouble  with  his  bifocals,  because  the 
language  clearly  states  the  "establish- 
ment" within  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization of  improved  arrtuigements  for 
standby  f  (vces.  That  Is  the  establishment 
of  standby  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

It  takes  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  nerve  to  even  stick  this  kind  of  a 
provision  In  the  bill  and  subject  It  to 
any  kind  of  public  discussion. 

It  has  only  been  a  couple  of  months 
ago  that  there  was  a  United  Nations 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  ordered  them  to  get  out 
before  the  Israelis  ran  over  or  through 
them.  What  did  the  United  Nations  mean 
as  a  peace  force  in  the  Middle  East? 
What  has  it  meant  in  the  Congo  where 
the  massacres  continue?  This  language  in 
the  bill  Is  the  great  big  foot  In  the  door 
toward  the  organlzatltm  of  a  United  Na- 
tions army,  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  Nations  should  not  be  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Wates  in  South 
Vietnam  today.  They  are  not  there  be- 
cause they  are  not  willing  to  shed  any 
blood  or  spill  any  guts  to  halt  commu- 
nism. If  they  lived  up  to  the  XJJf.  Char- 
ter they  would  have  to  be  in  Vietnam 
supporting  us  in  fighting  the  aggression 
of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Would  U  Thant  command  this  standby 
force  in  the  United  Nations?  Who  do 
you  think  would  command  this  force? 
Who  is  going  to  pay  the  bills  for  thli 
force?  Well,  I  have  an  awfully  good  Idea 
about  the  latter.  It  Is  your  good  old  Uncle 
Sucker.  He  will  be  paying  the  bills  for 
any  standby  force  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  paid  them  in  the  past 
and  if  there  is  any  kind  of  standby  force 
organised  as  a  result  of  the  language  in 
this  bUl.  we  wlU  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yiekl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOIC3C»7  of  Wisconsin.  Is  this 
a  program  to  pmnit  U  lliant  to  send 
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troops   Into   Rhodesia   to   enforce   the 
sanctions  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Lord  only  knows 
what  it  will  do.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  would  be  used  in  Rhodesia 
to  enforce  that  shameful  British-Ameri- 
can boycott. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  gentleman  crit- 
icized some  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces,  and  I  think  they  de- 
serve to  be  criticized.  What  we  say  here  is 
they  should  be  improved  on  their  peace- 
keeping. It  is  improvement  that  we  are 
looking  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  I  criticize  all  of  that 
Tower  of  Babel  in  New  York,  otherwise 
known  as  the  United  Nations.  I  suggest 
that  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be 
considered  separately.  The  chairman 
says  he  has  seven  bills  introduced  in 
the  committee  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Sevens-five. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  let  us  go  about  our 
business  here  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Forty  of  them  from 
your  side. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  is  my  side? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know.  I  know  you  belong  to  the  minority, 
but  anyway  I  thought  you  sat  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
to  say  something  else? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.   MORGAN.   I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Gboss,  I  want  to  take  some  opposition  to 
your  criticism  of  the  peacekeeping  forces 
around  the  world.  Certainly  the  force  on 
Cyprus  is  still  In  operation,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  what? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  f oree  on  Csrprus. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  force  on  Cyprus? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  The  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  keeping  very  much  peace  even  there. 
Every  few  days  we  read  of  shooting  and 
killing  on  Cyprus. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  wondered. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  who  is  paying 
for  that  force  over  there. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  we  are  paying  for 
part  of  It. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Sure  we  are. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  the  House 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  XiN.  keep  peace 
in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  kept  the  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  for  8  years. 

Bir.  GROSS.  It  aU  ended  the  other  day 
and  they  have  not  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether yet,  have  they?  And  the  peace- 
keeping force  is  out  of  there. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Eventually  they  will 
have  to  move  back  in  there  if  you  want 
peace  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  the  United 

Nations  will  keep  the  peace? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  know  we  will  get  help 

over  in  Vietnam  only  so  long  as  we  help 

ourselves. 

Earlier  this  year  Preeldait  JohnsoD 


sent  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  around  the 
world  to  drum  up  help  for  our  troops  in 
Vietnam— well,  wait  a  minute  now 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well.  aU  I  know 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  wait  a  minute  now. 

And  the  other  day  he  sent  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  aroimd  the  world,  al(»ig  with 
Clark  Clifford,  a  Presidential  intimate. 
Tliey  too  were  supposed  to  drum  up  troop 
support  in  Vietnam.  They  all  came  back 
emptyhanded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Deswdtski 
and  Mr.  Gallaghxr. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ^ayes  98,  noes 
110. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  4 — SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sac.  111.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
AeslBtance  Act  of  1901.  aa  amended,  which 
relate!  to  suppcHtlng  aaalatance,  la  amended 
aa  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  4  starting  at  line  1,  page  24, 
down  to  line  No.  18,  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rbcord^  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Chairman, 
resorving  the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  to  reserve  the  right  to  object  to  flnfj 
out  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
what  his  intentions  are. 

The  rumor  is  blowing  aroimd  here  that 
we  are  going  to  go  until  about  9  o'clock, 
and  then  come  back  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  paying  any  at- 
tention to  any  rumors.  ISy  intention  is 
to  keep  going  until  I  am  stopped. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  going 
to  object,  and  I  want  the  bill  to  be  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  401.  which  relatee  to  general 
authority,  la  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "political  stability"  and  substituting  a 
period. 

(b)  Section  402.  which  relatee  to  author- 
ization. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1087  not  to  exceed  $716,000,000: 
Provided,  That  where"  and  substituting 
"$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeee  of  this  ch^)ter.  there  is  author- 
laed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  In  Vietnam  $560,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $660,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  Amounts  appropriated  imder  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  Where". 

AMEiroiCENT  orraxD  bt  mb.  BxaaT 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BnutT :  On  page 
34,  strike  out  lines  8  through  18  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(b)  Section  402,  which  relatee  to  author- 
ization, la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  '1967' 
and  substituting  '1968',  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  '$716,000,000'  and  substituting  '$600.- 
OOO.OOO'." 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
is  late,  the  nerves  of  the  Monbers  are 
frayed,  the  bill  Is  yet  long,  there  are  some 
28  or  30  amendments  still  remaining.  I 
shall  not  take  much  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
does  is  to.  provide  that.  Instead  of  the 
$550  million  that  is  set  up  in  the  bUl  for 
Vietnam,  and  $170  million  for  the  other 
covmtries  of  the  world,  it  simply  lumps 
both  of  these  sums  together  and  cuts  the 
figure  to  $600  million  instead  of  $720  mil- 
lion, and  it  leaves  the  discretion  of  where 
It  shall  go  and  what  country  shall  receive 
It  to  the  administration  to  decide. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
brings  the  figure  in  line  with  the  bill  that 
was  passed  In  the  other  body  at  $600 
million. 

It  is  true  that  it  cuts  the  mipropriation 
by  some  $90  million  less  than  it  was  last 
year.  But  if  you  have  read  the  papers  and, 
of  course,  you  have — and  if  you  have  read 
the  magazines  and,  of  course,  you  have — 
then  you  have  read  of  the  recent  drug 
scandal  where  the  Saigon  cabinet  was 
reported  to  have  received  $1  million,  or 
something  around  $1  million,  from  drug 
companies  in  this  country,  and  the  fact 
that  for  4  or  5  years  there  was  no  audit- 
ing of  this  accotmt,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
plenty  of  fat  in  this  provision  and  in  this 
section  of  the  bUl.  It  can  be  cut,  it 
should  be  cut,  and  it  will  be  cut.  if  we 
do  o\a  duty  to  the  taxpayers  and  our 
Nation  generally. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  support 
this  amendment  and  put  these  two  ac- 
counts together,  at  the  same  time  give 
the  discretion  of  disposal  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion to  the  administration  to  use  as  they 
deem  best. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  strike  $120  million  of 
supporting  assistance  funds. 

Supporting  assistance  fimds  build  the 
defensive  strength  of  countries  that  are 
threatened  by  Communist  expansion  or 
by  poUUcal  instability. 

The  President  requested  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  for  supporting  assistance,  $170 
million  to  support  a  program  for  all 
countries  except  Vietnam. 

He  also  requested  a  separate  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  $550  million 
for  Vietnam. 

Supporting  assistance  funds  relate  di- 
rectly to  UjS.  security  interests.  About 
90  percent,  $688  million,  of  the  proposed 
supporting  assistance  program  is  for 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Korea. 

A  reduction  in  the  program  of  sup- 
porting assistance  would  not  only  prevent 
adequate  fimding  of  those  four  programs 
in  east  Asia  but  would  provide  no  funds 
at  all  for  other  programs  amounting  to 
$75  million  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
For  Vietnam  the  reduction  would  mean 
delaying  the  expansion  of  the  revolution- 
ary development  program.  It  would  post- 
pone some  of  the  develc^ment  projects 
that  could  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
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new  Tleknaaeae  Oowmment.  The  result 
wfK&a  be  m  slowdown  fat  u^eving  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  elect  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who  of- 
fend tte  JHDenAnait  and  eat  oat  these 
soppoittng  asfrfwtanee  funds,  we  would  be 
oMtareuUIng  ibe  efCorts  of  our  boys  In 
Vlctnaaa.  I  hope  we  win  not  do  that. 

I  hope  that  we  wlU  be  responsible  at 
least  In  this  area. 

Supporting  assistanee  in  countries 
other  than  Vietnam,  I  might  point  out, 
has  dRm>ed  from  $C54  million  in  fiscal 
ytax  IWl  to  the  proposed  program  of 
$195  BlUon  in  1968. 

Supporting  assistance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  win  not  be  provided  to  over  two 
doaen  \tm  developed  countries  which 
have  reeetved  aid  In  the  past. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
gentlenan's  amendment  win  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MOROAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  deOghted  to  yield 
to  the  dMInguUwd  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman tnxp.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MC»IOAIf.  I  wonder  where  the 
gentleman  (>ffering  this  amendment  is 
going  to  apfdy  his  cut.  Is  he  going  to 
apply  It  to  South  Vietnam?  Is  he  going  to 
api^  It  to  Lais  or  to  Korea  or  Thailand? 

Two-thirds  of  all  tlds  f  17«  rallUon  of 
addltiwial  maaey  that  I  have  Bsted  here 
bey(md  ttie  t5S9  million  for  Vietnam  goes 
to  these  Oiree  countries. 

Mr.  ZAMiOCKI  ThBX  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Where  are  the  cuts 
going  to  be  made?  We  are  in  serious 
trouble  in  that  part  of  the  world.  TMs  Is 
an  Important  program.  It  is  a  program 
that  supports  our  military  forces  there. 
It  Is  tied  In  real  Ught  to  our  military 
operations.  This  program  used  to  be 
known  as  defense  support  and  is  now 
caBed  suppwling  assistanee. 

TUs  is  Just  as  essential  to  victory  in 
that  part  of  the  world  as  the  money  that 
is  spent  for  m&itary  purposes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  ttmnk  the  dlstln- 
gui^ed  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  praise 
our  ehalztnan  for  his  patience,  dlligoice, 
and  the  way  he  conducted  the  bearings 
and  the  markup  of  the  bill.  So  many  of 
us  have  said  how  knowledgeable  he  is. 
Yet  here  we  are  being  a^ed  to  undercut 
his  efforts  of  ttie  last  few  months  and  the 
last  few  wecxs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wfll  the  dlstlngidshed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  yield? 

•Ui.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

B^.  ROOMET  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  can  weD  recall  how  dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, the  first  2  years  of  the  8Sd 
Congress  with  R^nibhcan  leadership, 
and  the  other  6  years  under  Democratic 
leadership,  we  en  this  side  of  the  alale 
faDy  sapported  Uiis  vitally  tanpcntant 
Item. 

Mr.  ZABLOC^Kl.  It  Is  a  backup  to  our 
boys  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BBtRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleaaan  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen«e- 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  This  last  argument  Is 


biteresting,  yirr^^y^  tmder  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  we  were  not  in  any 
war.  We  did  not  have  to  pay  a  whole  lot 
of  money  for  our  boys  In  Vietnam  or  for 
some  other  bauble  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  But  our  supporting 
assistanee.  whatever  name  it  IumI,  was 
greater  in  sum. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  distinguished  gentleman 
further  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  When  did 
the  present  deplorable  situation  in  Viet- 
nam develop? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 1966,  when  we  were  considering 
a  supplemented  appropriations  bm  for 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam, 
I  said  that  we  should  recognize  that  the 
$275  million  requested  then  would  be 
unlikely  to  bring  about  significant  change 
as  long  a£  the  war  continued  to  escalate. 
I  warned : 

We  sbould  not  be  deluded  Into  believing 
ttaeX  ttareae  funds  will  •cxnebow  open  up  •  new 
era  in  tbe  economic  development  of  Vletn&m 
and  that  thl«  will  turn  the  military  tide. 

How  can  a  meaningful  economic  de- 
velopmoit  program  be  carried  on  In  the 
midst  of  a  war? 

Reellsticany,  the  supporting  assistance 
program  has  done  little  more  than  enable 
Sooth  Vietnam  to  keep  Its  head  above 
water  economically. 

If  the  struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  be 
won,  then  there  must  be  a  political  reso- 
lution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
spoken  about  this  many  times,  so  I  will 
Ilmtt  my  remarks  to  the  effect  of  that 
war  on  our  foreign  assistance  program. 

An  effective  program  of  foreign  aid 
is  becoming  another  casual^  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  war  is  eroding  both  our 
capacity  and  our  willingness  to  give  as- 
sistance to  needy  nations. 

Domestically,  it  is  creating  new  sus- 
picion of  international  commitments,  po- 
litical or  economic,  rational  or  foolish. 

For  many  years  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  had  to  face  serious  oijposltlon. 
Now  it  faces  deep  doubts  among  its 
friends.  The  war  Is  perverting  the  exist- 
ing aid  program.  It  has  created  a  climate 
in  which  ever-tocreasing  proportions  of 
a  decreasing  aid  budget  are  earmarked 
for  Vietnam.  More  than  one-third  of 
AID'S  scarce  oversetw  manpower  Is  now 
tied  down  In  Vietnam.  Economic  aid  to 
Vietnam  has  tripled  since  1965,  and  it 
now  consumes  22  percent  of  the  economic 
assistance  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Of  the  $550  million  supporting  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam,  only  about  15  percent 
goes  for  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment. The  rest  Is  related  to  the  war, 
either  directly  through  refugee  aid,  pac- 
ification   and   so-called    "revolutionary 


development,"  or  tndltectly  through 
emergency  stabilization  to  offset  the  eco- 
nomie  efteots  of  war  operations.  About  50 
penent  la  Intended  for  economic  stabili- 
ntkm.  Tno-ttdrds  of  the  supporting  as- 
sistance funds  are  for  South  Vietnam. 
Southeast  Asia,  as  a  whole,  consiunes  over 
80  percent. 

As  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam  militar- 
ily, we  have  a  responsibility  not  to  let 
civilians  starve;  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  alternative  means  of  liveli- 
hood and  of  housing  for  those  whose 
lives  the  war  has  disrupted.  But  let  us 
refiect  upon  the  consequences  for  the 
overall  economic  assistance  program ;  the 
diversion  of  the  resources  which  this 
country  has  committed  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  into  war  support ;  the 
diversion  of  AID  personnel  Into  activities 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  not  economic 
at  aU;  the  squeese  on  the  budget  and  the 
second  thoughts  about  International 
commitments  which  result  in  a  reduced 
overall  aid  program. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  worth  of  economic 
aid  to  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia;  but 
I  do  question  the  validity  of  trying  to 
promote  economic  development,  while 
the  war  imdermines  the  whole  socio- 
economic structure.  Vietnam  used  to  ex- 
port grain;  massive  imports  of  Public  Law 
480  rice  are  now  required  to  keep  that 
country  from  starvation. 

I  question  the  use  of  the  aid  program 
for  paramilitary  purposes.  "Civil -mili- 
tary pacification/revolutionary  develop- 
ment" Is  based  on  the  dubious  premise 
that  people  who  are  driven  from  their 
villages,  placed  In  hamlets  where  the 
mania  for  security  approaches  that  of  a 
concentration  camp,  subjected  to  pseudo- 
revolutionary  cadres  not  native  to  their 
region,  and  stin  exposed  to  Vletoong  ter- 
ror, can  somehow  be  "aided." 

The  committee  report  states: 

In  l;Oes  a  net  of  444  hamlets  and  nearly  1 
million  people  were  secured  and  given  re- 
newed Government  services. 

The  cold  bureaucratese  of  these  words 
is  chiUtng.  I  wonder  how  many  are  grate- 
ful for  being  "secured"  and  "serviced" 
in  such  fashion.  Economic  aid  is  a  very 
weak  and  long-term  antidote  to  revolu- 
tionary fervor  In  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. It  Is  a  perversion  of  the  concept 
wtien  peasants  must  be  driven  into  sub- 
mission and  contained  in  "secured  ham- 
lets" before  they  can  be  "aided." 

I  am  certain  Uiat  the  Individual  AID 
worker  is  a  dedicated  American,  com- 
mitted to  helping  the  Vietnamese  pe<H>le. 
I  do  not  question  his  good  faith.  I  do 
question  plac^g  him  into  a  situation 
where  his  purposes  and  the  purposes  of 
the  AID  programs  are  compromised  from 
the  outset 

Tliere  are  those  who  will  say.  with  rea- 
son, that  as  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam 
mlUtarily,  we  have  to  win  "the  other 
wear"  by  eoonomieaily  aiding  the  people. 
That  Is  not  at  issue.  What  concerns  me 
is  the  distortion  of  an  aid  program  under 
such  circumstances. 

According  to  AID'S  statistics,  U.S.  aid 
provides  one  third  of  South  Vietnam's 
national  budget — one  third,  exclusive  of 
the  war.  We  could  go  on  to  provide  the 
other  two  thirds  without  making  a  no- 
ticeable dent  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 
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Vietnam  holds  a  profound  lesson  for 
us  on  the  matter  of  military  oommit- 
ments,  If  we  will  only  leam  It. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Ch^zman,  as  efforts 
have  been  made  today  to  make  reduc- 
tions In  dollar  amounts  In  this  bill,  it  has 
been  apparent  that  the  argiunent  time 
after  time  is  that  we  want  to  reduce  the 
dollar  value  of  the  biU,  but  "don't  do  it 
here."  That  argument  was  used  with  re- 
spect to  development  loans.  It  was  used 
with  respect  to  technical  assistance.  It 
was  used  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  Is  being  used  now. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  a  substantial 
dollar  reduction  in  this  bill,  it  obviously 
must  come  from  someplace,  and  one 
of  the  idaces  from  which  it  must  come  is 
supporting  assistance. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  WlU  the  gentleman 
admit  that  this  Is  a  much  more  vital  pro- 
gram than  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram or  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram in  dealing  with  the  threats  to  our 
security  which  confronts  us  today? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  A  few  hours  ago,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, that  was  almost  exactly  the  argu- 
ment that  was  made  then,  that  we  have 
got  to  preserve  tranquility  In  this  hemis- 
phere. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  weU 
knows  from  his  long  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  support- 
ing assistance  was  previously  known  as 
defense  support.  He  knows  very  weU  that 
supporting  assistance  really  supports  our 
defense  and  is  tied  in  real  tight  to  our 
miUtary  operations  in  Vietnam.  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  know  that  this  was 
at  one  time  called  defense  support.  But 
I  would  say  the  degree  of  closeness  of 
the  tle-ln  varies  very  greatly  from  coun- 
try to  country  and  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  local  currency  derived  from  the  sup- 
porting assistance  to  South  Vietnam  goes 
Into  a  fund,  out  of  which  they  pay  their 
own  tnxHM  and  finance  part  of  their  own 
mlUtary  budget.  That  Is  true,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  A  part  of  their  payments 
Is  made  out  of  this  fund,  but  a  great  part 
Is  made  out  of  Department  of  Defense 
funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Any  cutback  In  sup- 
porting assistance  would  lead  you  to  ex- 
pect some  cutback  In  the  effectiveness  of 
our  mlUtary  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  that. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  there  Is 
then  $50  million  more  than  the  total 
amount  requested  for  South  Vietnam. 
The  total  amount  requested  for  that 
country  was  $550  mllUon.  This  amend- 
ment leaves  only  $600  nHUIon.  So  If  we 
give  every  dollar  to  South  Vietnam  that 
was  requested,  we  would  have  only  $50 
million  for  the  other  nations  In  thiip 
program. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  realizes 
we  have  problems  with  other  countries 
doaely  associated  with  that  area? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  The  program  for  those 
otha  coimtries  adds  up  to  $118  million. 
WlU  the  gentleman  teU  me  how  he  Is 
going  to  fit  requirements  for  $118  million 
into  the  $50  mlUlon  that  is  left? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No.  We  are  giving  the  ad- 
ministration elasticity.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  did  not  say  $550  miUion  for 
Vietnam,  and  $50  mllUon  elsewhere. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  It  seems  unusual. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  What  we  do  is  to  say  to 
the  Administrator,  "You  may  use  your 
own  discretion,  but  we  think  under  the 
circumstances  there  Is  too  much  money 
In  the  bin,  and  we  want  you  to  spend 
less." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  that  consider- 
ing the  problems  we  have  in  that  area  of 
the  world,  we  ought  to  give  them  every 
dime  they  ask  for.  if  we  expect  to  win 
over  there. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  Administrator  of 
this  program  under  the  amendment 
wants  to  put  $550  milUon  In  Vietnam,  he 
can  do  It.  But  I  would  like  to  say  further 
that  if  the  Members  are  interested  in 
making  dollar  cuts  in  this  bill,  we  have 
only  yet  remaining  in  the  blU  in  any  ap- 
preciable amount  this  Item,  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund,  and  then  mili- 
tary assistance.  If  my  figures  are  correct, 
we  have  reduced  the  bUl  by  actions  thus 
far  today  by  $222  mllUon.  If  we  are  to 
do  better  than  that,  then  these  reductions 
have  to  come  from  Uiese  programs.  Ad- 
mittedly, I  will  agree  with  the  chairman, 
it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  squeeze  out 
these  reductions,  but  in  the  light  of  oiu- 
fiscal  situation  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Southeast  Asia;  in  the  light  of 
the  criticism  that  has  been  made  here  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress  of  the  operation 
in  Vietnam;  in  the  light  of  the  great  de- 
mand in  this  country  to  win  over  there, 
I  think  this  Committee  ought  to  oppose 
cutting  a  single  dollar  from  this  program. 
They  need  every  dime  of  the  $550  million 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  $118  million 
requested  for  use  in  Thailand  and  Laos, 
and  the  surrounding  areas.  The  amount 
that  is  left  after  this  cut  is  not  enough. 
There  is  need  for  much  more  than  $600 
million.  I  hope  this  Committee  gives  us 
the  money  and  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  move  forward  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  support  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said  by 
pointing  out  that  the  amendment  by  im- 
plication quite  clearly  suggests  to  the 
executive  branch  that  there  should  be  a 
cut  In  the  amount  to  be  made  available 
for  Vietnam  itself.  The  fact  that  there  Is 
no  longer  a  separate  authorization  for 
Vietnam  Is  an  Indication  that  it  should 
not  necessarily  be  left  protected.  I  would 
think  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  doubtful  wisdom  on  our  part.  Cer- 
tainly we  members  of  the  committee  do 
not  know  enough  to  say  we  think  they 


can  spend  less  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere 
and  achieve  the  same  purposes. 

We  were  ttot  able  to  reach  such  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  information  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
It  might  well  be  dangerous  to  assume, 
because  there  Is  an  impulse — and  the  im- 
pulse is  quite  obvious — to  economize,  that 
this  Is  a  good  place  to  do  it.  We  are 
touching  very  close  to  the  heart  of  our 
entire  effort  both  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
surrotmding  countries  that  rec^ve  sup- 
porting assistance.  We  should  certainly 
look  twice,  no  matter  how  economy 
minded  we  are,  before  we  cut  as  deeply  as 
this  would  necessitate. 
I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Infer- 
ence has  been  made  that  inevitably  Viet- 
nam would  be  the  place  that  would  suf- 
fer. I  take  violent  Issue  with  that.  If 
Members  again  wiU  loc^  at  the  books, 
they  win  find  that  this  includes  programs 
for  countries  as  far  away  as  Jordan  and 
Yemen.  If  we  can  put  programs  in  these 
countries,  certainly  we  can  study  them 
with  a  view  to  reducing  them  and  not  in- 
jure our  program  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  had 
eliminated  cxily  those  countries  and  cut 
by  that  amount,  he  would  have  a  good 
argument,  but  this  cuts  the  guts  out  of 
our  program  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  the  sig- 
nificant point  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvsuiia  [Mr.  Morgah]  has  made.  Is  that 
90  percent  of  this  amoimt  goes  to  Laos, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  aU  very 
intricately  tied  in  to  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Is  a  cut  of  $120  million.  There 
is  only  $75  million  that  goes  to  five  other 
countries,  so  no  matter  what  we  would 
do  we  would  be  drastically  cutting  into 
our  military  effort  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  be  humane,  at 
least  we  ought  to  be  intelligent  and  not 
vote  against  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  This  puts  It  exactly  at  the 
figure  the  Seiate  passed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  care, 
really,  what  the  Senate  does.  If  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  really  as  Interested,  as  we  are, 
In  saving  lives  In  Vietnam  by  every  pos- 
sible precaution;  then  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not be  pursuaded  by  that  argument.  I 
think  we  must  afford  every  possible  pro- 
tection to  our  people  engaged  In  the 
fight. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
long,  because  the  hour  Is  late.  We  have 
heard  the  debate. 
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There  ia  a  feeling  in  the  House  that 
we  are  acmehow  serving  the  national 
intercflt  by  cutting  this  bill  at  every  turn. 

I  urge  every<me  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  think  and  think  seriously  as  to 
what  they  are  doing  if  they  support  this 
amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  interests  of  our  Nation,  about  our 
involvement  and  our  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia,  are  doing  no  service  to 
this  country  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  RUMSFEXD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  Intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  about  the  section  in 
the  report  which  relates  to  this  portion 
of  the  bin.  I  take  it  that  the  report  is  re- 
ferring the  so-called  commodity  Import 
program,  on  pages  39-43,  dealing  with 
this  section  of  the  bUl. 

B«r.  MORGAN.  It  Includes  that.  yes. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  first  full  para- 
graph on  page  41  says  that  the  effort  to 
combat  Inflation  has  produced  encourag- 
ing results. 

The  Information  I  have  is  to  the  con- 
trary. This  difference  of  view  possibly 
might  depend  on  how  one  defines  the 
word  "encouraging." 

It  is  my  recollection  that  on  a  base 
of  100  In  June  1965  the  figures  in  1967 
for  retail  sales  was  200  and  for  food  240, 
and  that  today,  in  August  1967,  the  retail 
sales  figure  is  up  to  300  and  the  food  is 
up  to  about  340. 

I  would  not  call  that  "encouraging." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
measure  what  it  would  have  been  with- 
out this  program? 

Mr.  RUBiSFELO.  I  believe  that  is  a 
good  questi<X];.  There  are  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  commodity  import 
program  who  argue  that  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  by  keeping  it  from  going  a 
great  deal  higher.  This  is  possible,  but  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  document  that  con- 
tention. 

My  concern  is  this.  The  bill  and  report 
come  to  the  floor  dealing  with  the  com- 
modity import  program,  the  revolution- 
ary development  cadre  program,  and 
other  important  and  expensive  pro- 
grams. My  study  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  that  they  have  not  been  well 
administered  and  that  their  success,  if 
any,  has  been  very  limited. 

I  would  have  been  more  encouraged 
had  the  report  contained  some  facts,  de- 
bails,  scholarship  that  would  accurately 
Indicate  what  the  defects  have  been,  and 
what  your  committee's  recommendations, 
i  any;  were  for  restrictions  and  im- 
arovements.  Regrettably  the  report  is 
30th  sketchy  and  shallow,  with  respect  to 
he  nonmllltary  aspects  of  U.S.  involve- 
nent  in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  not  been  cooperating 
'ully  In  these  programs.  I  worry  that  the 
:ommlttee  has  not  gone  into  these  mat- 
ers suSlciently  and  not  given  the  Mem- 
)ers  sufficient  information  in  the  report 
10  that  we  can  vote  intelligently. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  section  ought 
o  be  cut  or  tripled,  quite  honestly.  Cer- 


tainly neither  the  report  nor  the  debate 
have  shed  much  light  on  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  the  gentieman 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  is  ccmcemed 
with  foreign  aid  spending,  and  of  the 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss].  I  know  the  gentleman  is  very 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
that  he  has  visited  this  area. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman's  detailed 
study  has  gone  Into  situations  with 
which  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  are  not  familiar. 

However,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman — 
I  can  assure  him — that  this  amount  of 
money  requested  here  is  vitally  needed 
in  this  area  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  win  the  war.  I  admit,  as 
the  gentleman  and  I  both  know,  that 
there  has  been  inadequate  supervision 
out  there  in  the  past;  there  may  not  be 
enough  Americans  out  there  supervising; 
but  since  the  gentleman's  visit  out  there 
as  a  member  of  the  Moss  subcommittee 
I  think  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  your  own  subcommittee.  I  think  it 
has  continued  to  improve.  If  possible,  an- 
other inspection  by  either  your  own  com- 
mittee or  members  of  my  committee 
ought  to  be  made  in  this  area.  We  should 
not  cripple  operations  in  Vietnam  while 
we  wait  for  further  investigation.  We 
have  a  real  interest  in  this  ijart  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  have  to  continue  this 
program  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  and  follow  with  inspections  later. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  comment  to  the  chairman.  I  agree 
that  this  aspect  of  the  effort  In  South- 
east Asia;  namely,  the  nonmllltary  pro- 
grams or  the  so-called  other  war,  is  Im- 
portant. If  the  military  effort  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not  to  have  been  totally  in 
vain  and  friiitless,  then  we  have  to  point 
to  a  time  when  the  nonmllltary  programs 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  that  the 
capability  of  the  Govei-nment  and  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  will  be  sufficient  so 
that  they  can  retain  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  won  militarily.  Re- 
gretably,  this  is  almost  as  far  from  being 
the  case  today  as  it  was  3  years  ago.  I 
think  the  gentieman  will  agree  that  this 
puts  a  tremendous  focus  and  importance 
on  this  side  of  the  program.  The  thing 
that  concerns  me,  to  reiterate  briefly,  is 
that  I  have  been  and  remain  distressed 
by  the  lack  of  progress.  Unless  one  en- 
visions a  U.S.  force  of  half  a  million  men 
permanently  in  Vietnam,  you  have  to 
ask  yourself  at  what  point  will  we  have 
had  sufficient  success  on  the  nonmlll- 
tary side  of  it  so  that  we  could,  if  there 
were  military  success,  begin  to  withdraw 
and  deescalate  the  level  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment. We  are  not  at  that  point  today.  It 
seems  to  me,  while  we  should  possibly 
not  attempt  to  rewrite  this  particular  sec- 
tion on  the  floor,  that  this  Is  the  time 
when  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
should  review  these  matters.  This  is  the 
time  when  some  candid  and  informed  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  these  programs, 
the  problems,  and  what  your  committee 
recommends  to  the  executive  branch  to 
Improve  these  programs  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 


I  do  not  know  whether  this  should  be  cut 
or  tripled.  I  honestly  do  not  know.  It  is 
my  intention  to  oppose  the  amendment 
and  support  the  committee,  not  because 
the  report  has  enlightened  me,  but  rather 
because  I  would  rather  err  on  the  safe 
side,  in  view  of  the  Importance  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  outstanding  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  every  member 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  In  our  study  of  the  operation 
of  these  programs  in  Vietnam.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  administration 
of  the  programs  has  left  much  to  be  de- 
aired,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
at  this  time  the  cut  which  the  amend- 
ment contemplates.  I  think  a  far  sounder 
approach  is  to  continue  a  careful  follow- 
up  on  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  the  additional  recommenda- 
tions which  are  contained  in  three  re- 
ports which  will  be  released  on  Monday 
next  and  a  series  of  approximately  six  ad- 
ditional reports  which  will  be  released  as 
quickly  as  the  necesstiry  staff  work  can 
be  completed.  We  are  indeed  in  a  most 
critical  area  of  the  world.  This  Is  one 
where  our  problems  are  very  complex. 
I  think  it  is  one  where  we  need  a  b^er 
definition  of  same  of  our  goals,  t  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  Administrator 
of  AID  is  doing  a  much  better  Job  than 
Ms  predecessor.  I  think  that  the  com- 
modity analysis  work  being  carried  on 
in  the  mission  is  .superior  to  the  work 
that  was  carried  en  a  year  ago.  I  am 
confident  that  the  principal  economic 
officer  in  the  mission  is  much  more  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  very  fragile 
economy  than  was  the  director  there  a 
year  ago.  I  believe  this  is  an  area  where 
the  Congress  should  maintain  the  closest 
oversight.  I  want  to  assure  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  it  is  my  intention  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  as  long 
as  I  have  the  authority,  to  continue  a 
very  close  followup  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RuMsrsLD]  who  was  previously 
In  the  well,  will  agree  that  they  have 
been  objectively  made  and  that  they  have 
not  reflected  any  partisanship  flavor  at 
all.  The  objective  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program,  which  in  our  opinion,  rep- 
resents the  only  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  cut  the  program 
here  at  this  point,  without  the  careful 
analysis  which  is  needed,  I  feel  could 
be — could  be — very  dangerous  and  very 
prejudicial  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  upon  his  observations. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  over 
there  has  been  very  poorly  administered. 
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As  a  member  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  htul  an  opportunity  to 
review  many  of  the  transcripts  of  the 
testimony  which  was  taken  over  there 
very  recently.  It  reflects  a  sad  situation. 
We  encountered  some  similar  sitxiations 
In  times  past  when  I  had  the  chairman- 
ship of  that  particular  subcommittee.  I 
think,  however,  while  I  believe  we  could 
have  very  appropriately  some  criticism 
directed  to  the  AID  agency  for  not  hav- 
ing a  change  in  administration  to  Im- 
prove this  program  long  before  now,  and 
the  improvement  has  been  slow  in  com- 
ing and  the  program  should  have  been 
in  better  shape  than  it  is  now,  however, 
I  Join  the  gentleman  from  California  In 
expressing  the  belief  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cut  it  at  this  particular  stage 
of  its  operations.  I  feel  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply our  best  efforts  to  clean  up  the  situ- 
ation, a  cleanup  job  which  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  e«o. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the  rec- 
ommendations wtilch  have  been  made  by 
the  subcommittee  will  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  its  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California  that  I  feel  he  has 
performed  a  great  service  In  making  this 
Investigation,  an  Investigation  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  which 
gives  us  cause  to  think  about  this  pro- 
gram. 

But  may  I  ask  the  gentieman  this  ques- 
tion: What  happened  to  the  man  who 
WM  running  the  program  and  whether 
they  did  not  bring  him  back  here  to 
Washington  and  promote  him  to  a  higher 
salary? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  my  knowledge  they  have 
not  brought  him  back  and  promoted  him 
to  a  higher  salary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apiwlnted  as  tellers  Mr.  Berey  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
121,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNSIIXMT    OITXRKD   BT    MX.    KOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moos:  On  P»ge 
24,  immediately  after  line  18,  Insert  ttae  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  At  the  end  of  euch  chapter  4  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"  'S«c.  403.  VvnTED  States  Rxtund  Cuuks. — 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  CJongress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  separate  special 
account  of  United  States  dollarB,  which  ao- 
coimt  shaU   be  avallabto  solely   tat  with- 


drawals by  the  TTnlted  Btataa.  at  such  time* 
and  in  raeh  amounts  «a  tbe  Praldent  may 
datarmlBS,  la  latttfaBaoa  of  UnltMl  atetaa 
<lonar  rmtanA  tialamm  against  ttea  Owen- 
mesU  BKlatng  oirt  at  openrttons  eoDdiietsd 
nnder  this  Act.  Socb  aeeount  should  b»  aa- 
tabllshed  In  an  amount  not  leas  than  #10,- 
000,000  and  maintained  thereafter  at  a  level 
suffldent  to  cover  United  States  refund 
claims  as  they  arise.' " 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  this 

amendment  in  ttae  hope  that  it  will  assist 
our  representatives  In  Vietnam  to  correct 
an  undestrsble  situation  noted  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  during  Its  con- 
tinuing Investigation  oC  UjS.  assistance 
programs  in  Vietnam. 

The  subcommittee  was  Informed  In 
Vietnam  last  year  that  the  United  States 
had  for  some  time  been  seeking,  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the 
Govertunent  of  Vietnam  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  account  against  whl(^  with- 
drawals could  be  made  In  satisfaction 
of  UJS.  dollar  refund  claims.  We  learned 
that  these  claims  had  often  been  subject 
to  unduly  lengthy  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted tn  unsatisfactory  compromise  set- 
tlements. We  also  learned  tiiat  an  ac- 
count of  tills  sort  had  already  been  es- 
tablished to  meet  a  similar  problem  In 
neighboring  Laos. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  a  r^wrt  is- 
sued in  October  of  last  year,  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in 
Saigon  accord  high  priority  to  obtaining 
the  assent  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  accoimt. 
Despite  this  reccnnmendation,  the  sub- 
committee learned  during  its  followup 
Investigation  in  Saigon  last  month  that 
the  account  has  not  yet  been  established. 
We  also  learned  that  the  Government  of 
Vietnam's  performance  in  the  payment 
of  U.S.  dollar  refund  claims  continues  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  that  the  amount  of 
claims  outstanding  had  risen  from  less 
than  $1  million  2  years  ago  to  more  than 
$7  million  in  July. 

This  amendment  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  past  rec- 
ord, the  United  States  should  press  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  account  at 
this  time.  The  amendment  also  states 
that  the  accoimt  should  be  established  in 
an  amount  of  at  least  $10  million,  which 
Is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  claims  outstanding.  I^Llly,  the 
amendment  states  that  the  account 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  on  a  continuing  basis 
but  leaves  the  amount  to  the  discretion 
of  the  negotiating  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  indicates 
clearly  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
such  an  account  in  Vietnam.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  examined  this 
amendment  and  my  staff  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations have  been  in  consultation  on  this 
amendment. 

I  know  there  is  strong  objection  from 
the  executive  branch,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be  In 


the  bill.  It  simply  sets  up  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  expedite  valid  claims  against  the 
Goveniment  of  South  Vietnam  arising 
out  of  tbe  commodity  Bsststaoice  In  AID. 
I  know  that  they  have  a  fund  there 
now  that  Is  anaUer  than  this,  but  this 
sets  up  a  fund  at  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
amendment  and  X  accept  it  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  side. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yldd  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  THOMSCW  of  ^nsconsln.  I  rise 
simply  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment the  amount  of  claims  that  we  now 
have  pending  against  the  government  of 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  of  July  5,  1967,  they 
have  reached  a  total  of  $7  million. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Has  the 
gentleman  given  any  thought  to  creatii« 
such  a  fund  In  Si»ln,  Turkey,  or  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  some  of  the  other 
countries  where  the  volume  of  unau- 
thorized and  luxury  goods  seems  to  be 
unmanagable? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentieman  has  not 
undertaken  an  examination  of  the  oper- 
ation in  those  countries  as  he  has  In 
Vietnam  and  would  not  propose  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  those 
other  countries. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  It  is  totally  in  line  with  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  sab- 
committee. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  $7  mil- 
lion in  funds  that  reportedly  represent 
United  States  dollar  refund  claims  on 
which  we  have  been  seeking  satisfaction. 
I  think  an  escrow  account  is  proper. 
As  the  gentieman  may  recall,  we  have 
an  escrow  account  in  Laos  EJid  it  serves 
the  administrative  and  fiscal  necessities 
there  very  well. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I.  too.  have  had  an  op- 
portunity  to  examine  the  amendment 
that  is  offered.  I  believe  it  has  merit  and 
that  it  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
Uie  amendment  offered  t>y  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CkaptxbS — CommaBgcr  PuifD 
Sec.  lU.  Section  4fil  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
anoe  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  retatsa 
to  tbe  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1907  not  to  ezoeed 
$110,000,000"  and  subsUtutlng  "•7fi,000,iB00 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1368  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909". 

kMuamaan  owrtrnma   bt  mk.  aucHAMAir 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  Z 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am«Tiiim*nt  oflered  by  Mr.  Bucbanam  :  On 
page  34,  begUmlng  In  line  23,  strike  out 
"$76,000,000  for  tbe  flacal  year  1B68  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969".  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"$60,000,000  fcx'  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabfuna  \s  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  contingency  fund 
is  to  provide  for  urgent  assistance  needs 
which  are  unforeseen.  My  amendment 
would  simply  cut  this  assistance  fund 
to  $50  million  for  the  next  year.  This  Ls 
the  same  figure  which  was  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

The  appr(H>riation  for  last  year  wais 
only  $35  million.  The  appropriation  re- 
quest for  next  year  is  only  $31  million. 
The  amendment  provides  ample  room 
above  these  figures.  I  would  hxype  my 
friends  on  the  majority  side  will  support 
this  modest  cut  in  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund.  It  would  seem  to  me  quite 
reasonable  that  if  the  President  needs 
any  more  money  for  urgent,  imforeseen 
assistance  needs,  he  can  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Of  course, 
any  contingency  fund  reflects  questions 
of  Judgment  and  discretion.  The  gentle- 
man who  proposes  this  cut  Is  entitled  to 
his.  But  the  f  imd  is  exactly  what  it  says 
It  Is,  a  contingency  fund.  We  have  cut 
this  fund  year  after  year  after  year.  It 
has  been  very  tightly  administered  and 
used,  and  because  it  is  a  cushion  for  con- 
tingencies, we  ought  to  allow  at  least 
that  flexibility  by  not  reducing  It  to  the 
point  at  which  additional  action  in  this 
body  would  be  required. 

Since  there  is  a  Judgment  factor  in- 
volved, and  since  our  past  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  fund  has  been  wisely 
used  and  wisely  controlled,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  take  It  down  to  the  last 
possible  dollar  in  authorization.  I  think 
we  ought  to  leave  some  cushion,  some 
area  of  flexibility.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  The  argu- 
ment Just  made  by  the  gentleman  op- 
posing the  amendment  should  be  held 
up  against  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  making  application  this  year, 
made  application  for  only  $31  million 
for  appropriation  under  this  fund. 
Some  changes  have  occurred  since  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  committee 
hearings  which  possibly  could  have  some 
effect,  and  it  might  be  said  that  more 
money  Is  needed  for  the  contingency 
Fund  on  that  account.  However,  there  has 
been  no  proof  made  of  that.  There  was 
general  agreement  in  committee  that,  if 
there  was  some  additional  expenditure 
required  in  the  foreign  aid  fleld  in  the 
kdddle  East  or  other  areas  of  the  world, 
Jie  administration  should  come  before 
iie  committee  and  present  the  request. 
The  request  for  $100  million  is  con- 
rary  and.  I  think.  In  conflict  with  the 
appropriation  request. 

Mr.   PRELINQHUYSEN.   Mr.   Chalr- 
tnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  th« 
rentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  however,  that 
the  amendment  proposed  would  repre- 
sent a  paper  cut.  There  Is  no  economy  in 
having  an  authorization  celling  of  $50 
million  instead  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
with  this  exception:  that,  if  an  applica- 
tion Is  made  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation, then  the  administration  would 
not  have  to  come  to  this  body  again  to 
get  further  authorization,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  body  might  well  want  to  have 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  take  a 
look  at  the  amount  additionally  asked  for 
in  the  authorizing  process. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  virtually  took  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  get  them  out  to  complete  my  orig- 
inal sentence.  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is 
some  value  in  having  a  higher  contin- 
gency fund,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  going  to  both  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees.  If  an  emergency 
should  arise  that  would  necessitate  addi- 
tional funds.  Much  as  I  like  to  protect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  my  own  committee, 
I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  administration  come  to  us  if  some 
future  emergency  would  arise  that  would 
require  additional  authorization.  If  we 
give  them  a  reasonable  flexibility,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  going  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be  ade- 
quate. We  do  not  gain  anything  by  re- 
quiring two  steps  Instead  of  one.  The 
seriousness  of  a  situation  can  be  fully 
discussed  both  In  our  committee  and 
among  the  membership  generally;  one 
formal  point  of  contact  within  the  legis- 
lative branch  should  be  adequate  in  a 
contingency. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  guess  it  comes  down  to  a 
point  of  philosophy  as  to  whether  we 
want  to  give  the  administration  a  blank 
check  or  have  them  come  in  for  more 
funds.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
could  handle  the  request  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  contingency  fund, 
but  they  would  not  necessarily  know 
what  it  was  to  be  used  for. 

I  think  the  contingency  fimd  would 
not  even  have  to  be  used  within  the  area 
generally  authorized.  It  seems  to  me  if 
the  administration  wants  more  money 
than  has  been  requested,  they  should 
come  and  tell  Congress  what  they  wish 
these  appropriations  for. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Of  course,  to 
describe  the  contingency  fund  as  a  blank 
check  is  quite  a  loose  description.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  impossible  to  foresee  the 
use  the  money  will  be  put  to.  There  has 
been  quite  strict  accoimtablllty  in  the 
use  of  this  fund.  There  Is  supervision 
afterward  as  to  what  the  money  has 
been  spent  for,  and  what  the  contin- 
gency has  been.  There  Is  no  blank  check 
or  anything  underhanded  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
I  would  not  say  there  Is  any  question 
of  accounting  for  It  afterwards,  but  the 
question  I  raise  here  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  have  some  say  as  to  what 
this  money  is  used  for.  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  authorized. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
cannot  program  in  advance  the  contin- 
gencies or  emergencies.  There  has  to  be 
some  flexibility.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
it  was  the  year  1962  or  1963  when  the 
authorization  of  the  contingency  fund 
turned  out  to  be  inadequate,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  to  ask  this  Congress 
for  $100  million  for  the  emergency  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  know  that  the  appro- 
priation request  Is  only  $31  million,  but 
If  an  unforeseen  emergency  occurs  we 
would  need  only  an  additional  appro- 
priation if  there  is  already  a  cushion  in 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man If  the  Congress  Is  in  session,  it  could 
act  upon  the  appropriating  process,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  imder  the 
competent  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
by  the  chali-man,  we  could  act  upon  it 
and  give  action  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  further  that  the  contin- 
gency has  gone  as  high  as  $300  million 
in  past  years.  In  1960,  it  was  $155  mil- 
lion; In  1961.  It  was  $250  million;  in 
1962,  it  was  $300  million;  and  In  1963,  it 
was  $300  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.   GALLAGHER.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  knows 
that  this  committee  In  1963  or  1964  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  use  being  made 
of  the  contingency  fund,  and  served  no- 
tice on  the  executive  that  they  were 
spending  contingency  fund  money  that 
we  felt  very  definitely  was  not  for  emer- 
gencies or  contingencies. 

As  a  result,  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  this  fund  have  been 
reduced.  This  year  the  authorization  re- 
quest was  for  $100  million.  The  commit- 
tee In  its  wisdom  cut  it  to  $75  million. 
I  hope  we  can  leave  some  flexibility. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  believe  It  would  be  worth  while  to  ask 
for  what  purposes  the  contingency  fund 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  recent  past. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  approved 
uses  of  the  contingency  fund  through 
June  27,  1967. 

In  the  nonregional  area  there  has  been 
used  some  of  this  fund  for  civil  strife 
$42,000  for  civil  strife;  $288,000  for  hur- 
ricanes; $460,000  for  floods.  Some  for 
earthquakes. 

Here  Is  an  Interesting  item:  at  Am- 
bassador's authority,  $755,000.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  Just  what  that  is,  but  we 
spent  $755,000  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Ivory  Coast 
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we  made  a  loan  for  public  safety  com- 
modities, whatever  those  are.  of  $275,000. 

We  gave  the  country  of  Lesotho  an 
Independence  Day  gift.  Members  may 
recall  that  we  used  to  call  that  Bechu- 
analand.  We  gave  them  $100,000  for  an 
Independence  Day  gift. 

I  am  skipping  along. 

Indonesia  got  a  budgetary  support  loan 
lor  commodities  in  the  amount  of  $17 
million. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
grant  for  public  safety  commodities  in 
the  amount  of  $276,000. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
budgetary  support  loan  for  commodities 
in  the  amount  of  $5  million. 

Guatemala  received  $1,099,000  as  a 
grant  for  technical  assistance  activities 
involving  urgent  security-related  consid- 
erations. I  am  sure  all  Members  know 
what  that  is. 

Here  Is  one  in  Haiti,  a  grant  for  a 
malaria  eradication  program  of  $400,000. 

Panama  got  a  loan  for  urban  renewal 
of  $3.6  million.  She  got  a  loan  for  budg- 
etary support  of  $2.6  million.  She  got  a 
grant  for  budgetary  support  of  $606,000. 

There  are  other  Items  on  the  list. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  really  believe  the 
gentieman  has  made  a  good  case  for  this, 
because  I  do  not  really  see  how  we  can 
anticipate  earthquakes  and  floods.  There 
Is  no  question  an  argimient  can  be  made, 
but  I  believe  the  Important  point  is  how 
each  one  would  look  at  the  use  of  con- 
tingency fund  dollars,  and  this  adminis- 
tration has  perhaps  been  the  most  pru- 
dent user  of  the  contingency  fund. 

The  figures  are  all  here.  In  1956  we 
used  $08  million;  In  1957,  $95  million;  in 
1958,  $149  million;  in  1959,  $154  million. 
Last  year  we  used  $48  million,  and  the 
year  before  $89  million. 

I  believe  that  one  could  make  a  pretty 
good  case,  item  by  item,  overall,  we  have 
been  extremely  pnident. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  so  many  budgetary  support 
items  in  this  fund,  if  he  believes  that 
perhaps  our  own  national  budget  could 
get  a  littie  support  out  of  the  President's 
contingency  fund? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki)  there 
were — ciyes  129,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  u  follows: 

CHAPTER  «— ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES 
HAVING   AQRARIAN   ECONOMIES 

Ssc.  lia.  Section  Ml  of  chapter  6  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  hav- 
ing agrarian  economies.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  Immediately  before  "Wher- 
ever" and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  presenting  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1989  the  President  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  Improving  and 


eetabUstalng  agricultural  research  and  train- 
ing facUlttea  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
These  reoommrendatlops  shaU  be  developed 
after  consultation  with  the  DeiMtrtmnet  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  <rf  agricul- 
ture, and  other  approprate  Institutions  and 
organizations.  Including  those  in  the  regions 
concerned." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  6,  from  line  1  on  page  25 
to  line  16  on  page  25,  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CniAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  113?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


PART  n- 


-MHJTART  ASSISTANCE 
AND  BALES 


Bmc.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance  and  sales.  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  602,  which  relates  to  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  602  is  redesignated  as  section 
601. 

(3)  In  such  new  section  601,  Immediately 
before  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  this  part  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  those  countries  In 
danger  of  becoming  victims  of  active  Com- 
munist or  Communist-supported  aggression 
or  those  countries  in  which  the  lnt«-nal  se- 
curity is  threatened  by  Communlst-insptred 
or  Communist-supported  internal  subver- 
sion." 

(b)  Section  603,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "lease,  sale,  exchange,". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 526. 

(B)  In  such  new  section  626,  strike  out 
"guarantying.  Insuring,  coinsurlng,  and  rein- 
suring" and  substitute  "Guabanties. — (a) 
The  President  may  guarantee,  insure,  ooln- 
sure,  and  reinsure". 

(C)  In  such  new  section  526(a),  strike 
out  "such"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
substitute  "any". 

(c)  Section  604(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations, is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  (Including  the  proviso)  and 
substituting  "There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  $660,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  to 
exceed  $714,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  $84,100,000  shall  be  available  each 
fiscal  y^ar  solely  for  cost-sharing  expenses  of 
United  States  participation  In  the  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  related 
agencies  program  and  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  program. 
No  part  of  any  funds  made  available  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  used  for 
the  cost-sharing  expenses  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  606(a),  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  ..ssistance,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  edesignated  as  sec- 
tion 502. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  at  such  new  section 


602,  strike  out  *^tii4eatiox  or  AsuarAifCK. — 
(a)  Military  assistance"  and  substttute 
"UnuzATioN  ov  DirxNn  Aiticlcb  am  £>■- 
nwBs  SiasvicBH. — Defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services". 

(e)  SecUon  606,  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eliglbUlty,  U  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 506. 

(f)  Section  607 (a),  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 622. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  622,  strike  out 
"Sales"  ak  the  section  caption  and  substitute 
"Sales  From  Stock". 

(3)  in  such  new  section  622,  strike  out 
"subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute In  each  such  place  "section". 

(g)  Section  607(b),  which  relates  to  sales, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 623. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  623.  Insert  "Pxo- 
ciTBxMENT  FOB  Salxs. — "  as  the  section  cap- 
Uon. 

(3)  Strike  out  "section  608"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  substitute  "section  626". 

(4)  Strike  out  "subsection"  in  the  sixth 
sentence  and  substitute  "section". 

(h)  Section  608,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  608  is  redesignated  as  section 
626. 

(2)  Strike  out  "furnish  military  assistance 
on  cash  or  credit  terms"  and  substitute  "fi- 
nance sales". 

(1)  Section  609,  which  relates  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  section  caption. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 627(b). 

(3)  In  such  new  section  627(b),  strike  out 
"as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under 
this  part"  and  substitute  "in  exchange  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  servlcee  bar- 
tered by  the  United  States  Government  under 
subsection  (a)". 

(4)  (A)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(a)  in  such  new  section  627: 

"Sxc.  627.  ExcHAKois. — (a)  The  President 
may,  subject  to  the  provlMons  of  section 
632(d),  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  to  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  from  any  source  and  barter  such 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services." 

(B)  Ins«t  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)  in  such  new  section  627 : 

"(c)  The  President  may,  without  reim- 
bursement from  funds  available  for  use  un- 
der this  part,  barter  defense  articles,  which 
are  In  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  autborlBed  to  procure  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  coimtry  or  International  organiza- 
tion in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and^efense  servlcee  of  approximately  equal 
or  evfulvalent  value  which  are  required  for 
the  tise  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  la  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 626(b). 

(J)  Section  610,  which  relates  to  special 
authority.  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  610  is  redesignated  as  section 
606. 

(2)  Strike  out  "the  fiscal  year  1967"  each 
place  it  appears  and  substitute  in  each  such 
place  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969". 

(k)  Section  611,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  611  is  redesignated  as  seetloa 
607. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
607"  and  substitute  "chapter  3";  and  st>lke 
out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 
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Then  is  a  feeling  ix»  lUe  Houic  tliat 
wc  ai''  somehow  .lervmg  the  national 
lnlci_-st  bv  r"'»niw  »hi«  hi!!  at  ?v~r^'  t'j»T> 
I  urge  evrryone  on  both  sides  of  the 
a'jvl*^  to  thin':  and  thmlc  srilou:ily  as  to 
what  they  jre  doln'*  if  lh««v  •upport  Ihs 
^m*  ndmettt 

TTkm*  of  i»»  «ho  are  ronrrri.ed  abc^ut 
\hf  intcrr<<ta  of  •'Hjr  N«tU>!i  ubout  cxir 
uivolvrfarnt  aiid  uur  roaimimeitl  In 
HtjuU>MUt  Aj«ia.  art-  d«»ln«  ..-  srr.  icr  Xn 
thi»  rountr>  by  »ijpp'irtinB  lhl»  am'-no- 
m»-f>t 

I  u  ire  It*  dt  ff  jt 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Ci.-iimati.  I 
mcive  to  «tilkr  tu"'  rf<jaL%!t'-  numbrr  oj 
-*  .ids 

Mr  Chairman  I  J.i  not  inU^nd  U)  lake 
ti.e  Jul!  5  muiulev.  but  I  should  hke  to 
:<Nlt  the  chairman  about  the  ^ei■llon  l-i 
ll'.e  report  *!ii;ii  lelatts  to  this  portion 
of  ihf  bill.  I  take  ;t  that  the  report  Ls  re- 
fcrrlnu  the  so-raKed  commodity  Import 
pn:;:am  f>n  pc<8e.^  39-43.  d.alins  with 
Ih's  si-clinn  nf  tlic  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN  It  Includes  tliat  yes. 

Mr.  RUMSKEXD.  The  first  fuU  ptra- 
araph  on  pane  41  .sa.'.v;  that  the  cfTort  to 
combat  ir.flatio'-i  ha.s  producod  pncoura?;- 
ir.'-j  results. 

The  infoimaHon  I  have  is  to  the  con- 
trary. Thi.s  difTercnce  of  view  possibly 
mi-;ht  depend  on  how  one  dpfines  the 
word  "encouraging'  " 

It  is  my  recollection  that  on  a  base 
of  100  In  June  196.5  tl;e  fi.';ure,s  in  1967 
for  retail  sales  was  200  and  for  food  240. 
pnd  that  today,  in  Autiu^t  1967.  the  retail 
sales  figure  is  up  to  300  and  the  food  is 
i-p  to  about  340. 

I  would  not  call  that  "encouraging." 

Mr  MORGA>7.  Could  the  gentleman 
mea.sure  what  it  vnuld  !iave  been  with- 
out this  program' 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  I  believe  that  is  a 
Rood  question.  There  are  tho.se  who  are 
co'.iMected  with.  Die  commodity  import 
program  who  argue  that  it  has  done  a 
.i;reat  deal  by  keeping  it  from  aoinrr  a 
great  deal  higher.  Tills  is  po.s^'ible.  but  I 
have  seen  n'  ^hin?  to  document  that  con- 
ti'nticn. 

My  concern  i.s  this.  The  bill  and  report 
fun.e  to  the  floor  deahn^  with  the  com- 
mcdiiy  import  prot.'ram,  the  revolution- 
ary development  cadre  program,  and 
oth.-r  important  and  expensive  pro- 
gram:;. My  study  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  that  they  have  not  been  well 
-'■'.iniinisterf d  pnd  that  their  .'•uccess.  if 
any.  Ins  been  very  limited. 

I  would  have  been  more  encouraged 
had  the  re;.ort  contained  some  facts,  de- 
tails, scholarship  that  would  accurately 
indicate  what  the  defects  have  been,  and 
wi\at  your  commi:te:-'s  reconuncndations. 
if  any;  were  for  restrictions  and  im- 
prr.- ements.  Re'  ;•  r:_nbiy  the  report  is 
both  sketchy  and  .=  !iD.11ow,  with  respect  to 
tlie  nonmilitary  aspects  of  U.S.  involve- 
m'-.-.t  in  Vietnam. 

We  know  that  tiie  Government  of 
SDUth  Vietn>:.ni  has  not  been  cooperating 
;tUly  in  these  pioaram.^,  I  worry  that  the 
committee  has  not  gone  into  these  mat- 
ter.s  sufficiently  and  not  given  the  Mem- 
be. s  suCQcient  information  in  the  report 
so  that  we  can  vote  intelligently. 

I  da  not  know  if  this  .sect:on  ou^^ht 
to  be  cut  or  tripled,  quite  honestly.  Cer- 


tainly ucitliL.  :lic  itpon  nor  t!".'--  d^-bnte 
have  shed  much  light  on  it. 

Mr  MORGAN'.  I  kr.ox  Uic  gentleman 
IS  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eniment  Opfrations.  wlilch  Is  concerned 
wlUi  (orii^n  aid  .xpendme  and  of  the 
!»ubcummKl<("  und«  r  thf  cliairmanslilp 
of  lii«  miitlcman  fmm  Callfoi  nia  Mr 
M'  -«s  I  knf*  Ihr  ucntltinun  Is  vcty 
ktiu-A ied/rable  i>n  this  subji  it  I  believe 
itui  !.••  haA  *u;i<-1  this  an  a 

IN-rjinp*  titr  W' ntl.  nkan  s  dclailtHl 
Uodv  has  >ij.!<>  :.)io  Mtuatiuiut  with 
«, 'ill  lAr  i.n'mb«'r>  i.J  the  Fore  >rn  Al- 
fncit  CoinmiiK^  a^e  >iol  !amlllar 

H  .,  li.  I  nn  a.'.'  irf  th.  k«  iitlcman^ 
r  c.tji  .»SMir'-  him  — ilut  lhu>  amount  o.' 
n:i>ney  ii-tju^-^f^  hero  '-  vlt.nlly  ne«Kle<l 
In  lhi.>  iij-'-a  If  w«-  are  KuinR  to  continue 
our  I  rort*  to  win  the  war  I  :idm.t.  a^ 
Uie  ::.  iu>'inaii  and  I  both  know,  that 
there  :\&s  been  Inadi-quate  supervision 
out  theie  in  the  past:  there  nray  not  be 
enough  Americans  out  there  supervising  ; 
but  since  the  penlk man's  \isit  out  there 
as  a  member  of  the  Moss  subcommittee 
I  think  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
of  your  own  subcommittee.  I  think  it 
has  continued  to  improve.  If  possible,  an- 
other inspection  by  either  your  own  com- 
mittee or  members  of  my  committee 
ought  to  be  made  in  this  area.  We  should 
not  cripple  operations  in  Vietnam  while 
we  vait  for  further  investigation.  We 
have  a  real  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  have  to  continue  this 
program  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  and  follow  with  inspections  later. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  comment  to  the  chairman.  I  agree 
that  this  aspect  of  the  effort  in  South- 
east Asia:  namely,  the  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams or  the  so-called  other  war.  is  im- 
portant. If  the  military  effort  m  South 
Vietnam  is  not  to  have  been  totally  in 
vain  and  fruitless,  then  we  have  to  point 
to  a  time  when  the  nonmilitary  programs 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  that  the 
capability  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  will  be  sufficient  .so 
that  they  can  retain  any  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  been  won  militarily.  Re- 
gretably.  this  is  almost  as  far  from  being 
the  case  today  as  it  was  3  years  ago.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  that  this 
puts  a  tremendou:-  focus  and  importance 
on  this  side  of  the  program.  The  thing 
that  concerns  me.  to  reiterate  briefly,  is 
that  I  have  been  and  remain  distressed 
by  the  lack  of  progress.  Unle.ss  one  en- 
visions a  U.S.  force  of  half  a  million  men 
permanently  in  Vietnam,  you  have  to 
ask  yourself  at  what  point  will  we  have 
had  sufficient  success  on  the  nonmili- 
tary side  of  It  so  that  v.e  could,  if  there 
were  military  .=uccess.  bcEin  to  withdraw 
and  dce.scalate  the  level  of  US,  involve- 
ment. We  are  not  at  that  p.:>int  today.  It 
s'^ems  to  me.  while  we  should  pos.=ibly 
not  attempt  to  rewrite  this  particular  sec- 
t:o:i  on  the  floor,  that  this  is  the  time 
when  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
should  review  the.se  matters.  This  is  the 
time  when  some  candid  and  informed  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  these  programs, 
the  problems,  and  what  your  committee 
recommends  to  the  executive  branch  to 
improve  the.-e  programs  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  am  sincere  when  I  say 


T  do  r.  t  know  v.hethe-  <:his  "^^^ould  be  cut 
or  ti'.Med.  1  honestly  do  not  know.  It  is 
my  iiiLdliuii  to  opMosC  the  amendment 
and  support  the  committee,  not  becaasc 
the  report  has  enlightened  me.  but  rather 
because  I  would  rather  err  on  the  safe 
side,  m  vle'.x  ol  the  .ni|)Oitance  of  this 
.section 

Mr    MOSS    Mr    Chairman,  i  n\ov<-  t. 
stnlce  the  la-'t  word 

Mr  Chaiiman   I  want  to  acknowlrdkfi 
the  outstanding  contribution  of  tlie  cin- 
tlcman  from  HUnnl.s  and  e\try  membt-r 
of   my   Subccmmilti-e   on    Inttniallona' 
Operall'-ns  in  mr  .study  of  the  operatl<i.i 
of  these  programs  In  Vietnam    There  Ls 
no  tiue.st'on  but  what  the  administration 
of  the  programs  has  left  much  to  be  I'.p- 
>ar''d.  but  I  am  nit  prepared  to  endorv 
at  this  time  the  cut  which  the  amend 
meiit  contemplates.  I  think  a  far  sounder 
approach  is  to  continue  a  careful  follow- 
up  <-'n  the  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been   made  by 
the  Committee  on  Government   Opera- 
tions, and  the  additional  recommenda- 
tions which  are  contained  in  three  re- 
ports which  v.ill  be  relea.sed  on  Monday 
next  and  a  series  of  approximately  six  ad- 
ditional reports  which  will  be  released  as 
quickly  as  the  necessary  staff  work  can 
be  completed.  We  are  indeed  in  a  mo.st 
critical  area  of  the  world.  This  is  one 
where  our  problems  are  very  complex 
I  think  it  is  one  where  we  need  a  better 
definition   of   some  of  our   goals.  I  am 
sati-=;fied  that  the  present  Administrator 
of  AID  is  doing  a  much  better  job  than 
his  predecessor.  I  think  that  the  com- 
modity  analysis  work  being  can-ied  on 
in  the  mission  is  superior  to  the  work 
that  was  carried  on  a  year  ago.  I  am 
confident    that    the   principal   economic 
officer  in  the  m.i.ssion  is  much  more  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  very  fragile 
economy  than  was  the  director  there  a 
year  ago.  I  believe  this  is  an  area  where 
the  Congress  siioiild  maintain  the  closest 
oversight.  I  want  to  assure  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  it  is  my  intention  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  as  long 
as  I  have  the  authority,  to  continue  a 
very  close  followup  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  which  have 
been  made. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  who  was  previously 
in  the  well,  will  agree  that  they  have 
been  objectively  made  and  that  they  have 
not  reflected  any  partisanship  flavor  at 
all.  The  objective  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program,  which  in  our  opinion,  rep- 
resents the  only  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  cut  the  program 
here  at  this  point,  without  the  careful 
analysis  which  is  needed.  I  feel  could 
be — could  be — very  dangerous  and  ver.v 
prejudicial  to  the  intere.st  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Ch.alnnan.  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield   to   the  gentleman  from   Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  upon  his  observations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  over 
there  has  been  very  poorly  administered. 
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/.a  ^  u.cn.brr  :f  the  sirontlenian'z  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
i.vic*  many  of  the  tran^crinU  of  the 
tf.sllmony  which  was  taken  over  there 
u-ry  recently.  It  reflects  a  sad  situation. 
Wi-  encounter*  J  some  similar  situations 
;  .  limes  past  v  hen  I  had  the  chairman- 
hi;)  of  that  particular  '•il)C'::nmlltec.  I 
'  uik.  J.oucvcr.  «•^ic  I  b<llt\c  wc  could 

ue  \\.ry  appropriately  some  criticism 
hrects-d  to  the  AID  at'ciicy  fi  r  not  hav- 
tne  a  change  In  administration  to  un* 
.yrjve  tills  program  lone  b<  f.irc  now.  and 
the  improvement  has  t)cen  slow  in  ccm- 
I;  K'  and  the  progmm  should  hr.vc  been 
in  better  ihape  than  it  is  now.  howe\er. 
I  Join  the  gentleman  from  C.-.lifornia  i:i 
rxpres«:lns  the  belief  th.at  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  cut  It  at  this  particular  stage 
of  \Xs  o])erations  I  feel  wc  ought  to  rp- 
ply  our  be;-'  tfT-rts  to  c^Ttn  u',)  thr-  situ- 
ation, a  cleanup  job  which  should  have 
bccTi  done  a  long  tmie  ar:n 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Cha'rman.  I  wish  to  as.sure  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  made  by 
the  subcommittee  will  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  its  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoniia  that  I  feel  he  has 
perfonned  a  great  service  in  making  this 
investigation,  an  investigation  for  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  which 
gives  us  cause  to  think  about  this  pro- 
gram. 

But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: What  happened  to  the  man  who 
was  running  the  program  and  whether 
they  did  not  bring  hinr  back  here  to 
Washington  and  promote  him  to  a  higher 
salarj-? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  my  knowledge  they  have 
not  brought  him  back  and  promoted  him 
to  a  higher  salaiT- 

The  CHAIRAIAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  !jy  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bekry  and 

Mr.  G.'^LLAGHER. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
121,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  Page 
24.  immediately  nft<;r  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  At  the  end  or  such  chapter  4  add  the 
following  new  secUon: 

"  'Sec.  403.  United  States  Refund  Claims. — 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  separate  special 
account  of  United  States  dollars,  which  ac- 
count   shall    be    available    solely    for    with- 


drawals by  the  United  States,  at  such  times 
and  tn  sucn  iinj'unts  k.  i,ne  fresiue'u  m.iy 
deter. nine  In  eiUsfactlon  of  United  Stat« 
aollar  refund  ciaims  ati.tlu&v  une  Gvi.crn- 
menl  arising  out  oi  opcratii  ns  coriduct^d 
under  ihi»  Act.  Such  account  should  be  e»- 
U'lbllshed  In  an  amount  net  lea>  than  $10,- 
000.000  and  maintained  thereafter  at  a  level 
lufflclent  to  cover  United  St.it<-«  refund 
rlilmi  IV5   they  Br1«e  '  " 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman.  1  offer  lhi« 
amendment  in  the  hoj^e  Uiai  it  Hill  a.s.vi5l 
our  representatives  In  Vietnam  to  correct 
an  undesirable  situation  noted  by  the 
ForclKn  Operation.s  and  Gu\cmment  In- 
fonnalion  Subcommittee  during  \\.&  con- 
linulnt'  Investigation  of  U.S.  assistance 
proprpms  in  Vietnam. 

The  subcommittee  was  informed  In 
Vietnam  lii.st  year  that  the  United  States 
liad  for  some  time  been  seeking,  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  the  estiiblish- 
ment  of  an  account  again.sl  which  with- 
drawals could  be  made  in  satisfaction 
of  U.S.  dollar  refu'.d  claims.  Wc  learned 
that  these  claii?is  had  often  been  subject 
to  unduly  lengthy  negotiations  wh.ch  re- 
sulted in  unsati.«factory  con'-romise  set- 
tlements. We  also  learned  that  an  ac- 
count of  this  sort  had  already  been  es- 
Itiblishcd  to  meet  a  similar  problem  in 
neighboring  Laos. 

For  the.se  rea.sons.  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  a  report  is- 
sued in  October  of  last  year,  rccom- 
me.ided  that  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in 
Saigon  accord  hi.iTh  priority  to  obtaining 
the  assent  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  account. 

De.'ipite  this  recommendatirn,  th?  sub- 
committee learned  during  its  followup 
investigation  in  Saigon  last  month  that 
the  account  has  not  yet  been  established. 
We  also  learned  that  the  Government  of 
Vietnam's  performance  in  the  payment 
of  U.S.  dollar  refund  claims  continues  to 
be  unsati.;factor\-  and  that  the  amount  of 
claims  out.=tand!ng  had  risen  from  less 
than  SI  million  2  years  ago  to  more  than 
$7  million  in  July. 

This  amendment  states  the  sense  of 
Congress  tnat.  in  view  of  the  pa.'^t  rec- 
ord, the  United  Stales  should  press  for 
the  establishment  of  such  an  account  at 
this  time.  The  amendment  also  states 
that  the  account  should  be  established  in 
an  amount  of  at  least  SIO  million,  which 
is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  claims  outstanding.  Finally,  the 
ame:idment  states  that  tiie  account 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  on  a  continuing  basis 
but  leaves  the  amount  to  the  discretion 
of  the  negotiating  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  indicates 
clearly  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
such  an  account  in  Vietnam.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  examined  this 
amendment  and  my  staff  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations have  been  in  consultation  on  this 
amendment. 

I  know  there  is  strong  objection  from 
the  executive  branch,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be  in 


the  bill.  It  simnly  sets  up  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  expedite  valid  cliims  agamsl  ilie 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  arising 
out  of  the  commodity  assistance  m  AID. 

I  kiiow  that  they  have  a  fund  there 
now  that  is  smaller  than  thi-^.  but  this 
sets  uv  a  fund  of  SIO  million 

Mr  Chairman  I  think  thus  Is  a  gCKXl 
amendment  and  I  accept  It  on  l)ehalf  ol 
the  majority  side 

M:  THOMSON  of  Wlsron.sln  Mr 
Ch..irman.  will  the  gent'i-'iRn  yield** 

Mr    MOSS    I  vleld  to  the  r«"Ul#»m8n 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wi.scorsin  I  rise 
sim;i1y  to  n  k  th-  autho'  of  the  amend- 
ment the  nmou;it  of  clr.in:s  thut  wo  new 
have  iJe:idlnf:  BTam.st  ihe  povernmonl  of 
Vietnam? 

Mr  MOSS  As  of  July  "j.  1967,  the>- 
Y.n\Q  reached  a  total  of  ?7  million 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Has  the 
pc:itlcman  tiven  any  thought  to  creating 
such  a  fund  in  Spain,  Turkey,  or  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  some  of  the  other 
countries  where  the  volume  of  unpu- 
thorized  and  luxur>-  goods  seems  to  be 
unmanapable? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
undertaken  an  examination  of  the  oper- 
ation in  tho'^c  countries  as  he  has  in 
Vietnam  and  would  not  propose  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  those 
other  countries. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chai  man. 
will  the  gcntlem.an  sncld? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distingruished  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  It  is  totally  in  line  with  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  $7  mil- 
liu;i  in  funds  that  reportedly  represent 
United  States  dollar  refund  claims  on 
which  we  have  been  seeking  satisfaction. 

I  think  an  escrow  account  is  proper. 

As  the  gentleman  may  recall,  we  have 
an  escrow  account  in  Laos  r.nd  it  serves 
the  administrative  and  fucal  necessities 
there  veiT  well. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I,  too,  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  amendment 
that  is  offered.  I  believe  it  hais  merit  and 
that  it  shouid  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentlem.an. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTra  5 — Contingenct  Fund 

Sec.  112  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amcijdpd.  whicli  rel.-it/?s 
to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  by  s'.rik- 
ing  out  "for  tlie  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed 
$110,000,000"  and  subslitutlng  ■$75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BY    MR     BVCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On 
page  24.  beginning  In  Une  23,  strike  out 
■■$75,000,000  for  tUe  fiscal  year  1968  and 
8100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follo-wlng: 
•■$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  contingency  fund 
is  to  provide  for  urgent  assistance  needs 
which  are  unforeseen.  My  amendment 
would  simply  cut  this  assistance  fund 
to  $50  million  for  the  next  year.  This  is 
the  same  figure  which  was  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

The  appropriation  for  last  year  was 
only  $35  million.  The  appropriation  re- 
quest for  next  year  is  only  $31  million. 
The  amendment  provides  ample  room 
above  these  figures.  I  would  hope  my 
friends  on  the  majority  side  will  support 
this  modest  cut  in  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund.  It  would  seem  to  me  quite 
reasonable  that  if  the  President  needs 
any  more  money  for  urgent,  unforeseen 
assistance  needs,  he  can  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Of  course, 
any  contineency  .'und  reflects  questions 
of  judgment  and  discretion.  The  gentle- 
man who  proposes  this  cut  is  entitled  to 
his.  But  the  fund  is  exactly  what  it  says 
It  is.  a  contingency  fund.  We  have  cut 
this  fund  year  after  year  after  year.  It 
has  been  very  tightly  administered  and 
used,  and  because  it  is  a  cushion  for  con- 
tingencies, we  ought  to  allow  at  least 
that  flexibility  by  not  reducing  it  to  the 
point  at  which  additional  action  in  this 
body  would  be  required. 

Since  there  is  a  judgment  factor  in- 
volved, and  since  our  past  experience  has 
shown  us  that  the  fund  has  been  wisely 
used  and  wisely  controlled,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  take  it  down  to  the  last 
possible  dollar  in  authorization.  I  think 
we  ought  to  leave  some  cushion,  some 
area  of  flexibility.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  The  argu- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  op- 
posing the  amendment  should  be  held 
up  against  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  making  application  this  year, 
made  application  for  only  S31  million 
for  appropriation  under  this  fund. 
Some  changes  have  occurred  since  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  committee 
hearings  which  possibly  could  have  some 
effect,  and  it  might  be  said  that  more 
money  is  needed  for  the  contingency 
fund  on  that  account.  However,  there  has 
been  no  proof  made  of  that.  There  was 
general  agreement  in  committee  that.  If 
there  was  some  additional  expenditure 
required  in  the  foreign  aid  field  in  the 
Middle  East  or  other  areas  of  the  world, 
the  administration  should  come  before 
the  committee  and  present  the  request. 
The  request  for  $100  million  is  con- 
trary and,  I  think,  in  conflict  with  the 
appropriation  request. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  suppose  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  however,  that 
the  amendment  proposed  would  repre- 
sent a  paper  cut.  There  is  no  economy  in 
having  an  authorization  ceiling  of  S50 
million  instead  of  S75  million. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
with  this  exception:  that,  if  an  applica- 
tion is  made  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation, then  the  admini.';tration  would 
not  have  to  come  to  this  body  again  to 
get  further  authorization,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  body  mitrht  well  want  to  have 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  take  a 
look  at  the  amount  additionally  asked  for 
in  the  authorizing  process. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  virtually  took  the 
words  out  of  my  mouth,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  get  them  out  to  complete  my  orig- 
inal sentence.  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is 
some  value  in  having  a  higher  contin- 
gency fund,  so  a.s  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  going  to  both  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees,  if  an  emergency 
should  arise  that  would  necessitate  addi- 
tional fimds.  Much  as  I  like  to  protect 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  own  committee, 
I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  administration  come  to  us  if  some 
future  emergency  would  arise  that  would 
require  additional  authorization.  If  we 
give  them  a  reasonable  flexibility.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  going  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be  ade- 
quate. We  do  not  gain  anything  by  re- 
quiring two  steps  instead  of  one.  The 
seriousness  of  a  situation  can  be  fully 
discussed  both  in  our  committee  and 
among  the  membership  generally;  one 
formal  point  of  contact  within  the  legis- 
lative branch  should  be  adequate  in  a 
contingency. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  guess  it  comes  down  to  a 
point  of  philosophy  as  to  whether  we 
want  to  give  the  administration  a  blank 
check  or  have  them  come  in  for  more 
fimds.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
could  handle  the  request  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  contingency  fund, 
but  they  would  not  necessarily  know 
what  it  was  to  be  used  for. 

I  think  the  contingency  fimd  would 
not  even  have  to  be  used  within  the  area 
generally  authorized.  It  seems  to  me  if 
the  administration  wants  more  money 
than  has  been  requested,  they  should 
come  and  tell  Congress  what  they  wish 
the.se  appropriations  for. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course,  to 
describe  the  contingency  fund  as  a  blank 
check  is  quite  a  loose  description.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  impossible  to  foresee  the 
use  the  money  will  be  put  to.  There  has 
been  quite  strict  accountability  in  the 
use  of  this  fund.  There  is  supervision 
afterward  as  to  what  the  money  has 
been  spent  for,  and  what  the  contin- 
gency has  been.  There  is  no  blank  check 
or  anything  underhanded  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
I  would  not  say  there  is  any  question 
of  accounting  for  it  afterwards,  but  the 
question  I  raise  here  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  have  some  say  as  to  what 
this  money  is  used  for,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  authorized. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cha^  man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
cannot  program  in  advance  the  contin- 
gencies or  emergencies.  There  has  to  be 
some  flexibility.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
it  was  the  year  1962  or  1963  when  the 
authorization  of  the  contingency  fund 
turned  out  to  be  inadequate,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  to  ask  this  Congress 
for  $100  million  for  the  emergency  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  know  that  the  appro- 
priation request  is  only  S31  million,  but 
if  an  unforeseen  emergency  occurs  we 
would  need  only  an  additional  appro- 
priation if  there  is  already  a  cushion  in 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  the  Congress  is  in  session,  it  could 
act  upon  the  appropriating  process,  and 
I  have  every  confidence  that  under  the 
competent  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
by  tiie  chairman,  we  could  act  upon  it 
and  gi\e  action  very  quickly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  further  that  the  contm- 
gency  has  gone  as  high  as  $300  millio.i 
in  pa.st  years.  In  1960,  it  was  $155  mil- 
lion; in  1961,  it  was  $250  million;  i'l 
1962,  it  was  $300  million;  and  in  1963,  it 
was  $300  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ths 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemrn 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  hea.d. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  knows 
that  this  committee  in  1963  or  1964  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  use  being  made 
of  the  contingency  fund,  and  served  no- 
tice on  the  executive  that  they  were 
spending  contingency  fund  money  that 
we  felt  very  definitely  was  not  for  emer- 
gencies or  contingencies. 

As  a  result,  annual  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  this  fund  have  been 
reduced.  This  year  the  authorization  re- 
quest was  for  $100  million.  The  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  cut  it  to  $75  million. 

I  hope  we  can  leave  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  tc 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ask 
for  what  purposes  the  contingency  fund 
money  has  been  spent  in  the  recent  past. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  approved 
uses  of  the  contingency  fund  through 
June  27,  1967. 

In  the  nonregional  area  there  has  been 
used  some  of  this  fund  for  civil  strife, 
$42,000  for  civil  strife;  $288,000  for  hur- 
ricanes; $460,000  for  floods.  Some  for 
earthquakes. 

Here  is  an  interesting  item:  at  Am- 
bassador's authority,  $755,000.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  what  that  is,  but  we 
spent  $755,000  for  it. 

On  .'he  other  hand,  for  the  Ivory  Coast 
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we  made  a  loan  for  public  safety  com- 
modities, whatever  those  are,  of  $275,000, 

We  gave  the  country  of  Lesotho  an 
Independence  Day  gift.  Members  may 
recall  that  we  used  to  call  that  Bechu- 
rnaland.  We  gave  them  $100,000  for  an 
Independence  Day  gift. 

I  am  skipping  along. 

Indonesia  got  a  budgetary  support  loan 
fjr  commodities  in  the  amount  of  $17 
million. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
grant  for  public  safety  commodities  in 
the  amount  of  $276,000. 

The  Dominican  Republic  received  a 
budgetary  support  loan  for  commodities 
in  the  amount  of  $5  million. 

Guatemala  received  $1,099,000  as  a 
grant  for  technical  assistance  activities 
involving  u:'gent  security-related  consid- 
erations. I  um  sure  all  Members  know 
what  that  is. 

Here  is  one  in  Haiti,  a  grant  for  a 
malaria  eradication  program  of  $400,000. 

Panama  got  a  loan  for  urban  renewal 
of  $3.6  million.  She  got  a  loan  for  budg- 
etary support  of  $2.6  million.  She  got  a 
grant  for  budgetary  support  of  $606,000. 

There  are  other  items  on  the  list. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  really  believe  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  good  case  for  this, 
because  I  do  not  really  see  how  we  can 
anticipate  earthquakes  and  floods.  There 
is  no  question  an  argument  can  be  made, 
but  I  believe  the  important  point  is  how 
each  one  would  look  at  the  use  of  con- 
tingency fund  dollars,  and  this  adminis- 
tration has  perhaps  been  the  most  pru- 
dent user  of  the  contingency  fund. 

The  figures  are  all  here.  In  1956  we 
used  $98  million;  in  1957,  $95  million;  in 
1958,  $149  million;  in  1959,  $154  million. 
Last  year  we  used  $48  million,  and  the 
year  before  $89  million. 

I  believe  that  one  could  make  a  pretty 
good  case,  item  by  item,  overall,  we  have 
been  extremely  prudent. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  so  many  budgetary  support 
items  in  this  fund,  if  he  believes  that 
perhaps  our  own  national  budget  could 
get  a  little  support  out  of  the  President's 
contingency  fund? 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  It  might  be  a  good 
Idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki)  there 
were — ayes  129,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES 
HAVING    AGRARIAN    ECONOMIES 

Sec.  113.  Section  461  of  chapter  6  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  hav- 
ing agrarian  economies.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  Immediately  before  "Wher- 
ever" and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  presenting  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1W9  the  President  shall 
include  recommendations  for  Improving  and 


establishing  agricultural  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Tliese  recommendations  shall  be  developed 
after  corLsultatlon  with  the  Departmnet  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  approprate  institutions  and 
organizations.  Including  those  in  the  regions 
concerned." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  6,  from  line  1  on  page  25 
to  line  16  on  page  25,  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  113?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


PART  n- 


-MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
AND  SALES 


Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  As.sistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  502.  which  relates  to  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  502  is  redesignated  as  section 
501. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  501,  immediately 
before  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  this  part  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  those  countries  in 
danger  of  becoming  victims  of  active  Com- 
munist or  Communist-supported  aggression 
or  those  countries  In  which  the  internal  se- 
curity Is  threatened  by  Communist-inspired 
or  Communist-supported  Internal  subver- 
sion." 

(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "lease,  sale,  exchange,". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525. 

(B)  In  such  new  section  525,  strike  out 
"guarantying,  insuring,  coinsurlng,  and  rein- 
suring" and  substitute  "Guaranties. —  (a) 
The  President  may  guarantee,  insure,  coin- 
sure,  and  reinsure". 

(C)  In  such  new  section  525(a),  strike 
out  "such"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
substitute  "any". 

(c)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations, is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  (Including  the  proviso)  and 
substituting  "There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  $650,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  to 
exceed  $714,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969,  $84,100,000  shall  be  available  each 
fiscal  y^ar  solely  for  cost-sharing  expenses  of 
United  States  participation  In  the  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  related 
agencies  program  and  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  infrastructure  program. 
No  part  of  any  funds  made  available  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  used  for 
the  cost-sharing  expenses  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  505(a),  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  .ssistance,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  edeslgnated  as  sec- 
tion 502, 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 


502,  strike  out  "Uth-ization  of  Assistance  — 
(a)  Military  assistance"  and  substitute 
"Utilization  of  Defense  Articles  and  De- 
fense Services — Defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services". 

(e)  Section  506.  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eligibility,  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 505. 

ifi  Section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(li  Subsection  (ai  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 52'2. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
"Sales"  as  the  section  caption  and  substitute 
'Sales  From  Stock". 

(3)  in  such  new  section  522.  strike  out 
•subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute in  each  such  place  '■section". 

ig)  Section  507(bi,  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(It  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

(2i  In  such  new  section  523,  insert  ■Pro- 
curement FOR  Sales. — "  as  the  section  cap- 
tion. 

(3)  Strike  out  "section  508"  in  the  third 
.■sentence  and  substitute  "section  526". 

(4)  Strike  out  "subsection"  in  the  sixth 
sentence  and  substitute  "section''. 

(h)  Section  508.  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Section  508  is  redesignated  as  section 
526. 

(2i  Strike  out  "furnish  military  assistance 
on  cash  or  credit  terms"  and  substitute  "fi- 
nance sales". 

(1)  Section  509.  which  rel.it es  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

1 1 )   Strike  out  the  section  caption. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  a.s  sec- 
tion 527(bj . 

(3)  In  such  new  section  527(b),  strike  out 
"as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  under 
this  part"  and  substitute  "in  exchange  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  bar- 
tered by  the  United  States  Government  under 
subsection  (a)". 

(4)  (A)  Insert  the  following  new  .cubsectii.n 
(a)   In  such  new  section  52'7: 

"Sec.  527.  Exchanges. —  (a)  The  Presideiil 
may.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
632(d),  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  to  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  from  any  source  and  bart^-r  such 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  internatinnal  organiza- 
tion in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services." 

(B)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(Clin  such  new  section  527 : 

"(c)  The  President  may.  without  reim- 
bursement from  funds  available  for  use  un- 
der this  part,  barter  defense  articles,  which 
are  in  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  authorized  to  procure  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  of  approximately  equal 
or  equivalent  value  which  are  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525(b). 

(J)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  510  Is  redeslgnp*;ed  as  section 
506. 

(2)  Strike  out  "the  fiscal  year  1967"  each 
place  it  appears  and  substitute  in  each  such 
place  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969". 

(k)  Section  511,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  is 
vnended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  511  Is  redesignated  ae  section 
507. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
607  '  and  substitute  "chapter  3";  and  strike 
out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 
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(1)  Section  608(b),  which  relates  to  utili- 
zation of  aul«tanc«.  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  new  section  507. 

(m)  Section  Sia,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  ATrica,  Is  amended 
aa  follows: 

(1)  Section  513  Is  redesignated  as  section 
508. 

(2)  Strike  out  "section  SOT"  and  substi- 
tute "chapter  3". 

(n)  Section  513,  which  relates  to  the  cer- 
tification of  recipient's  capability,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  613  Is  redesignated  as  section 
509. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
50T'  and  substitute  "chapter  3". 

(o)  Section  514,  which  relates  to  admin- 
istration of  sales  and  exchange  programs  In- 
volving defense  articles  and  services.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(i)  Section  514  is  redesignated  as  section 
531. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter 
heading  before  such  new  section  521 : 

"Chafteb  3 — FoHziCN  MiLriABY  Sales" 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  "It  is  the  pvirpose  of  this  chapter 
to  authorize  measures  consonant  with  that 
objective  to  enable  allied  and  other  friendly 
foreign  countries,  having  sufficient  wealth  to 
develop  and  maintain  their  defense  capacities 
without  undue  burden  to  their  economies, 
to  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  carrying  out 
this  chapter,  special  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  procurement  in  the  United  States 
but  consideration  shall  also  be  given  to  co- 
production  or  licensed  production  outside 
the  United  States  of  defense  articles  of 
United  States  origin  when  such  production 
best  serves  the  foreign  policy,  national  se- 
curity, and  economy  of  the  United  States.  In 
evaluating  any  sale  proposed  to  be  made  or 
guaranteed  or  financed  by  the  United  States 
Government  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  (1)  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposed  sale  damages 
or  Infringes  upon  licensing  arrangements 
whereby  United  States  entitles  have  granted 
licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  the  defense 
articles  selected  by  the  purchasing  country 
to  entitles  located  in  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  licenses  result  in  financial  re- 
turns to  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
portion  of  the  defense  articles  so  manufac- 
tured which  is  of  United  States  origin.  Rec- 
ognizing the  economic  Interdependence  of 
the  free  and  Independent  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  adverse  effects  which  large- 
scale  purchases  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  of  United  States  origin  may 
have  on  the  net  position  of  a  purchasing 
country's  balance  of  payments  with  the 
United  States,  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Government  sho\ild 
give  consideration  to  procuring  from  coun- 
tries making  such  l*rge-scale  purchases,  for 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
or  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  this  part,  selected 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
competitive  arrangements,  open  to  United 
States  suppliers,  which  assure  quality,  cost, 
delivery,  and  support  terms  at  least  equal  to 
those  obtainable  from  United  States  sup- 
pliers." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "section  5U(a)'  and  sub- 
stitute "section  507(a) ". 

(B)  Strike  out  ">85,000,000"  and  substitute 
"9100,000,000". 

(C)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

( 5 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection : 
"(c)  No  defense  article  or  defense  service 

shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
country  or  International  orgaiilzatlon  unless 
( 1 1  the  President  finds  that  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
such  country  or  International  organization 
wUl  ■'tren^hen  the  security  of  the  United 
?"if?«!  and  promote  world  peace,  and  (2)  the 


country  or  International  organization  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  defense  articles 
or  defenae  services." 

(p)  Add  the  following  new  section  between 
new  sections  523  and  525 : 

"Sbc.  534.  Gewhial  AnTHORrrr  for  CKia)rr 
Sales. — (a)  The  President  may  use  funds 
available  under  this  part  to  finance  sales  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  any 
friendly  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may — 

"(1)  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  from  any  source  for  sale  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  purchasing 
countries  or  international  organlsiatlons; 

"(2)  make  disbursements  on  behalf  of 
purchasing  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations for  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  procured  directly  from  suppliers  by 
purchasing  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations upon  agreement  of  the  purchasing 
countries  or  international  organizations  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Government;  or 

"<3)  purchase  from  suppliers  any  instru- 
ments evidencing  indebtedness  Issued  by 
purchasing  countries  or  international  orga- 
nizations as  security  for  payments  due  for 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  pro- 
cured directly  from  suppliers  by  purchasing 
countries  or  International  organizations,  and 
dispose  of  any  such  Instruments  in  accord- 
ance with  section  635(g) ." 

(q)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  new  chapter  3 : 

"Sec.  528.  Leases. — (a)  The  President  may, 
subject  to  section  632(d),  use  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  part  to  acquire  defense 
articles  from  any  sovu-ce  and  lease  such  de- 
fense articles,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
of  payment  as  he  may  determine,  to  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion. 

"(b)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  leased,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  6,  part  II,  starting  on  page 
25  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  page 
34,  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  part  II? 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     BIVEHS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtvers:  On 
page  27.  line  2.  strike  "$650,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$590,000,000"  and 

On  line  3,  strike  "$714,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$654,000,000"  and 

On  line  5.  strike  "$84,100,000"  and  Insert 
"$24,100,000"  and 

On  line  8.  insert  a  p?rlod  after  the  word 
"program"  and  strike  the  remainder  of  that 
sentence  on  lines  8  and  9. 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment. 

When  we  had  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  up  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration, this  item  was  authorized  for  the 
infrastructure  of  NATO.  It  was  not  real 
infrastructure,  but  for  construction  at 
the  new  headquarters  of  NATO. 


In  the  old  days  when  we  had  the  be- 
ginnings of  NATO,  it  was  strictly  foreign 
aid.  This  is  not  true  today.  These  are 
affluent  countries.  This  item  here  was  in- 
cluded by  the  President  In  his  military 
construction  bill,  sent  up  to  the  Capitol, 
and  referred  to  our  committee.  We  did 
not  seek  it — we  did  not  seek  it. 

This  item  of  $60  million  for  this  new 
construction  came  to  our  committee 
purely  as  a  military  construction  Item. 
Accordingly,  we  considered  it.  We  tight- 
ened the  restrictions  upon  it.  Instead  of 
giving  the  blue  sky  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  we  referred  it  to  and  required 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  handle  it  and  report  to  the 
committee  upon  the  progress  of  it. 

This  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  military 
commitment,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  military  assistance. 

Now,  we  did  not  seek  this.  We  handled 
It,  we  passed  it,  and  it  is  now  over  in 
the  other  body  for  consideration. 

And,  moreover,  we  had  a  roUcall  on  it 
and  I  do  not  recall  anyone  voting  against 
it,  certainly  not  in  this  committee. 

So,  this  is  not  needed. 

Now,  if  you  will  refer  for  2  years  to 
the  authorization,  this  to  me  Is  ridiculous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so  ridiculous  it 
is  ridiculous. 

So  I  suggest  that  you  take  the  $60 
million  out  and  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Now,  you  put  the  military  in  our  hands. 
This  is  our  business,  and  we  report  to 
you.  We  require  that  the  military  report 
to  us  and  thereby  you  will  know  what  is 
going  on.  That  is  how  simple  this  is.  This 
item  has  no  business  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates], 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  item 
was  considered  by  our  committee.  It  was 
sent  up  by  the  administration  and  it  did 
pass  the  House.  This  is  merely  a  dupli- 
cate of  an  item  on  which  we  have  already 
acted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  afternoon  we  have 
tried  to  practice  a  little  economy.  This  is 
the  easiest  economy  vote  of  the  after- 
noon. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  sdelding. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  here  and  get  into  any  juris- 
dictional fight  with  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  If  you  want  to  leave  it  with 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  go  ahead. 
We  have  already  worked  on  it.  We  are 
your  military  committee.  We  do  a  pretty 
good  job.  We  watch  it  like  a  hawk 
watches  a  chicken.  If  you  do  not  want  us 
to  do  it,  it  is  all  right  with  us.  We  have 
already  done  it.  We  do  not  want  to  sit 
here  and  fight  with  anyone.  This  should 
be  taken  out.  And,  incidentally,  you  are 
saving  $60  million. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  io  rise  in  opposition  to  an 
amendment  by  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinpuished  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina  (Mr.  RrvERsl,  who  has  the  great 
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responsibility  of  handling  the  authoriza- 
tion for  military  construction  and  other 
military  affairs  which  at  this  time  ac- 
counts for  almost  three-quarters  of  our 
national  budget.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
rather  insignificant  for  the  gentleman 
to  endeavor  to  come  here  and  try  to  seize 
r.  small  item  of  $60  million  which  is  at 
the  present  time  included  in  this  foreign 
aid  bin  which  comes  from  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  authorization  for  NATO  infra- 
structure has  been  included  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  bills  since  1951.  It  was 
recommended  at  that  time  by  our  Presi- 
dent, and  for  16  years  Congress  has  re- 
tained it  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  realize  all  too  well  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  that  this  recommenda- 
tion to  put  NATO  infrastructure  into  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  came 
from  the  Defense  Department. 

The  main  issue  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion is  that  NATO  is  a  multinational 
security  arrangement.  This  program  has 
been  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  because  it  has 
been  carried  out  pursuant  to  treaties 
and  agreements  negotiated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

This  program  is  directly  related  to 
military  assistance  and  sales  authorized 
in  foreign  aid  legislation. 

The  basic  considerations  which  gov- 
ern U.S.  participation  in  these  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  are  political  and 
economic,  rather  than  military. 

Over  the  years  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  cost  sharing  in  its  approach  to  this 
authorization.  This  should  be  empha- 
sized because  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee feel  that  it  is  for  the  betterment 
of  the  taxpayer  if  it  remains  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  would  be 
lost  in  the  huge  authorizations  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
at  no  time  in  the  hearings  before  our 
committee  did  the  Defense  Department 
make  an  effective  case  for  the  transfer. 

I  want  to  repeat,  the  NATO  infra- 
structure program  is  a  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement for  the  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  which  have  a  high  degree 
of  common  use  for  mutual  defense.  The 
United  States  currently  contributes  25 
percent  to  this  program.  The  U.S.  share 
of  thds  NATO  infrastructure  program  is 
$60  million  for  fiscal  1968.  That  is  the 
amount  that  my  colleague  wants  to  cut 
out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  much  better 
if  this  authorization  remains  in  this  bill 
than  go  over  to  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
with  regard  to  why  this  attempted  shift 
is  being  made  at  this  time,  and  judge  our 
votes  on  the  basis  of  what  the  implica- 
tions really  are  here. 

I  believe  they  are  made  pretty  clear  by 
the  fact  that  this  very  week,  in  an  in- 
formal appearance  here  on  the  Hill,  the 
Administrator  of  the  AID  program 
stated  that  he  wished  to  see  the  NATO, 
SEATO,      and      headquarters      funds 


switched  to  defense  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  reason  to  me  is  a  very  clear  one. 
He  thinks  it  is  easier  to  get  the  money 
that  way.  That  is  really  the  issue  you 
are  going  to  have  by  tieing  up  this  aid 
to  defense.  You  might  as  well  face  it 
here.  That  is  the  issue  that  you  are  going 
to  be  voting  on  on  this  amendment  and 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  situation 
that  the  House  is  in  right  now.  We  voted 
on  a  military  appropriation  bill  several 
weeks  ago.  This  $24  million  was  in  that 
appropriation.  It  was  sent  over  to  the 
other  body.  They  passed  the  military  ap- 
propriation bill  the  other  day  and  they 
took  out  the  $24  million  because  they 
said  that  they  regarded  this  •'s  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  So  they  filed  the  con- 
ference report  and  that  $24  million  is  not 
in  here.  The  other  body  apparently  ac- 
cepts the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  over  this  matter. 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  $60  million 
for  military  construction.  We  have  had 
this  jurisdiction  for  14  years  ever  since 
the  NATO  infrastructure  began.  This  is 
a  program  where  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  shared  by  our  NATO  allies.  The 
foreign  governments  pay  for  the  rest  of 
this  while  we  pay  only  26  percent. 

Now  we  have  passed  through  a  period 
where  we  have  reduced  this  from  the  45 
percent  that  we  used  to  pay  when  NATO 
was  started  down  to  26  percent,  and  it 
has  been  the  result  of  hard  bargaining. 

If  you  want  to  include  this  $24  mil- 
lion every  year  in  the  $74  billion  defense 
budget  and  if  you  want  the  $60  million 
or  more  in  the  NATO  structure  sub- 
merged in  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  then  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] — and 
he  is  my  good  friend. 

But  if  you  want  it  left  with  the  com- 
mittee that  has  looked  at  it  every  year 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  examine  it 
and  adjust  it  as  we  have  done  for  14 
years,  then  I  ask  you  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  I  certainly  want  to  endorse  every- 
thing that  he  has  said. 

As  I  said,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee initiated  this  proposal.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  tnith.  This 
came  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  is  aij  administration  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  so  much  of  this  military  aid  is 
in  this  foreign  aid  bill  for  one  very  ob- 
vious reason — and  every  Member  on  this 
floor  knows  it.  We  have  known  for  years 
that  the  economic  aspect  of  this  bill 
would  have  a  most  difficult  time  being 
enacted  unless  it  was  associated  with  the 
military  items  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Why  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  try  to  take  it  away? 

Mr.  BATES.  They  are  not  trying  to 
take  it  away. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  certainly  are. 

Mr.  BATES.  All  they  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  put  it  where  it  should  have  been 
put  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  indicated  on  this 
floor  yesterday  that  we  had  a  $1,800.- 
000,000  military  assistance  bill  a  few 
years  ago  and  all  that  is  being  asked  for 
this  year  is  only  $596  million.  All  the 
rest  of  that  $1,200,000,000  of  mihtary  as- 
sistance is  now  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  If  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says  is 
true,  why  did  not  this  administration 
keep  it  in  its  budget  and  send  it  to  them? 
No,  they  sent  it  to  our  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  exactly  195  per- 
cent wrong.  On  this  matter,  he  just  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Talk 
about  getting  stuff  easy?  Why,  my  good- 
ness, in  the  foreign  aid  bill  what  on  earth 
could  be  easier  than  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  written  or  considered.  If  this  ad- 
ministration had  wanted  this  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  they  would 
have  kept  it  there.  But  they  sent  it  to 
our  committee.  If  you  do  not  want  it, 
then  beat  the  amendment.  I  will  not  lose 
any  sleep — I  have  enough  worries.  This 
is  so  ridiculous — it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Our  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  handles  the 
funds  that  are  appropriated  for  the 
U.S.  share.  If  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  handle  this  whole  opera- 
tion over  the  14  years,  they  ought  to 
review  the  fact  that  most  of  these  foreign 
countries  are  completely  in  arrears  in  the 
construction  that  has  taken  place  in 
NATO.  Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  we  can  get  a 
better  poUcing  effect  on  this  and  try  to 
get  some  of  the  money  from  the  countries 
in  NATO  that  is  long  overdue. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  if  he  will  not  take  too  long. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentleman  will  not 
take  very  long.  I  think  the  fact  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  Defense  Department  wants 
this,  and  if  the  Administrator  of  the 
program  wants  it  over  in  the  Armrd 
Services  Committee,  the  reasons  I  be- 
lieve speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want 
to  say  is  this.  The  House  has  already  put 
into  the  military  construction  bill  $G0 
million  for  the  identical  item  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill.  Therefore,  tins 
item  should  be  eliminated  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield . 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  says  they  want  to  get 
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military  assistance  over  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  so  they  can  get  the 
money  easUy.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  committee  that  rolls 
over  and  plays  dead  faster  than  it  does 
when  somebody  wants  a  big,  fat  handout. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Both  committees 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  beneficent 
souls  on  the  committees  as  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Ohio  and  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  if  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  does  not  hold  onto 
this  authorization,  and  if  it  becomes 
involved  in  the  defense  budget,  you  will 
never  hear  of  it  or  find  it  again. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  would  think  the  gentle- 
man would  be  familiar  with  it  because 
we  discussed  it  on  the  floor  a  couple  of 
week  ago. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  This  is  an  authorization 
for  construction.  That  is  what  this  con- 
struction business  is.  The  reason  we  are 
doing  it  is  that  we  had  to  get  out  of 
Prance.  It  seems  to  me  the  politicians 
and  diplomats  must  have  negotiated  an 
arrangement  by  which  we  were  in  France 
to  start  with. 

Just  one  other  a.spect  of  this  that  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind:  On  everj- 
one  of  these  bases  where  there  is  any 
United  States  use,  there  must  be  addi- 
tional construction  to  our  standards  in 
order  to  meet  our  needs.  That  is  what 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wrote  in 
the  legislation — to  authorize  it  on  the 
same  basis,  and  it  all  ought  to  be  in  one 
spot. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  debate  ends,  I  think  we  ought  to  find 
out  what  happened  in  the  other  body 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Armed  Forces  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  who  was  handling  the  bill 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Russell,  who  is  111, 
was  questioned  by  Senator  Ellenber 
from  Louisiana.  Senator  Ellender  said 
this  to  Senator  Stennis: 

The  Senator  Is  also  familiar  with  the  item 
of  WO  million  for  NATO  Infrastructure  con- 
tained In  the  Military  Con.nructlon  Bill. 

Senator  Stinkis.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  bill  la  reported,  the  $60  million  wiU  be 
stricken  because  It  Is  Included  In  the  For- 
eign Aid  Bill.  As  I  pointed  out  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 
Bill  was  before  the  House  and  debated  In  the 
Senate,  at  the  rate  the  DOD  has  been  In- 
corporating Military  Assistance  Programs 
within  Its  funds,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  entire  program  is  integrated  In  the  DOD 
budget.  I  fear  if  this  happens,  the  Congress 
win  lose  what  little  control  it  has  over  the 
military  program.  The  funds  will  be  con- 
cealed In  the  huge  DOD  '  udget,  and  the 
program  will  not  receive  the  close  congres- 


sional  scrutiny   it   has   received   as   part   of 
the  Foreign  Aid  budget. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appar- 
ently wants  to  get  the  military  assist- 
ance money  incorporated  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  Last  year  they  came 
up  here  with  a  recommendation  by  the 
executive  that  to  simplify  the  bookkeep- 
ing they  needed  all  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnam  included  in  the  De- 
fense Department  budget.  This  year  they 
came  up  here  with  a  proposition  that 
they  are  going  to  take  over  all  military 
assistance  for  Thailand,  that  they  are 
going  to  take  over  all  military  assistance 
for  Laos,  and  that  they  are  going  to  take 
all  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program 
and  put  them  in  the  DOD  budget. 

If  we  keep  on,  I  agree  100  percent  with 
Senator  Ellender  that  if  this  all  gets  into 
the  DOD  budget,  it  will  be  lost  from  sight. 

We  fought  this  out  at  the  White  House 
level,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
fMr.  ADAral  was  at  the  conference  and 
he  uill  back  me  up.  This  was  2  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  McNamara  took  the  position 
that  military  and  economic  assistance  be 
in  separate  bills.  We  fought  it  out  at  the 
White  House  level,  and  those  who  in- 
sisted It  be  in  one  package  won  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  recommendation  came 
from  the  executive  that  it  should  be  in 
one  bill. 

Ever  since  that,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  kept  trying. 

I  want  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
greatest  support  I  had  that  night  at  that 
conference  in  the  White  House  was  from 
the  distinguished  and  longtime  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Commitee,  Admiral 
Vinson. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy! . 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  want  to  suggest  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  going  to  take 
its  instruction  from  the  White  House  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  should  be  done? 

I  have  two  questions.  Let  me  ask  the 
other  and  the  gentleman  can  answer 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  The  gentle- 
man has  cited  what  took  place  In  the 
Senate,  and  he  has  read  the  debate. 
Is  the  gentleman  recommending  that  we 
make  the  same  mistakes  the  Senate 
made? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  all  afternoon  here. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  handle  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
past  13  years.  I  have  profound  respect 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  him  as  an  individual 
but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  McNamara  has 
been  trying  to  take  all  military  assist- 
ance out  of  the  mutual  security  appro- 
priation bill  for  many,  many  years.  Pre- 
viously the  Congress  turned  the  prop- 
osition down.  He  is  still  pursuing  the 
same  course,  but  he  Is  doing  it  a  piece  at 
a  time. 


This  is  the  largest  foreign  aid  bill  since 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
20  years  ago. 

Malce  no  mistake  about  that.  If  we 
include  all  the  programs  that  have  been 
removed  from  the  mutual  security  bill 
over  the  past  years  and  put  them  in  one 
package,  then  this  is  the  largest  foreign 
aid  bill  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  are  talking  about  $3,200,000.- 
000  today.  Remember,  all  there  is  over 
$1,400,000,000  already  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  was  previously 
carried  in  the  mutual  security  bill.  If  we 
pick  up  all  those  pieces  and  get  the 
grand  total,  we  will  find  we  are  trying 
to  get  this  House  to  pass  the  largest  for- 
eign aid  bill  in  the  history  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  McNamara  could  not  move  the 
entire  program  over  at  one  time.  He  has 
tried  it  before  and  the  Congress  turned 
him  down.  So  now  he  is  doing  it  piece 
by  piece.  It  matters  not  to  me  who  han- 
dles the  authorization,  bvrt  I  do  think 
we  should  keep  all  foreign  aid  in  one  bill 
where  we  can  look  at  it,  and  where  the 
taxpayer  can  look  at  it. 

So  far  this  year  the  President  has  re- 
quested over  $9,200,000,000  for  foreign 
aid.  The  total  program  has  been  so  frag- 
mentized untU  even  the  most  astute 
Member  of  Congress  has  difficulty  in  put- 
ting it  together.  I  think  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  is  giving  Mr.  McNamara  piece- 
meal what  he  has  been  trying  to  get  in 
one  chunk  for  5  or  6  years.  If  we  keep 
fragmentizing  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  scattering  the  various  programs 
throughout  the  $172  billion  budget  one 
of  these  days  we  are  going  to  wake  up 
and  discover  there  is  no  foreign  aid  bill 
as  such.  It  will  have  just  disappeared. 
I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  keep 
it  all  in  one  package,  where  we  can  look 
at  it,  and  where  the  American  taxpayer 
can  look  at  it.  Keep  it  where  we  can  see 
it.  Do  not  go  for  Mr.  McNamara 's  trap. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strik3  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  has  appeared 
that  there  has  been  a  reason  to  take 
some  items  of  military  assistance  out 
from  under  the  purview  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  we  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  let  it  go.  But  in  those  in- 
stances such  as  remain  In  the  bin  now. 
when  we  are  speaking  not  basically  about 
military  affairs  but  about  foreign  policy, 
we  feel  properly  these  matters  ought  to 
remain  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  ought 
to  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
just  pointed  out,  If  this  process  con- 
tinues, eventually  the  whole  of  military 
assistance  will  have  been  engulfed  in 
and  submerged  by  a  fantastically  large 
Department  of  Defense  budget,  and 
Members  of  this  body  will  know  little 
or  nothing  about  what  Is  happening  to 
the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  military 
assistance. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 
Mr.   PASSMAN.   I  certainly   do   not 
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intend  to  cast  any  reflection  on  any 
subcommittee  or  on  any  committee  of 
the  House,  but  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  could  tell 
us  how  we  could  ever  put  together  the 
total  cost  of  the  purely  military  assist- 
ance programs,  if  we  bury  them  in  some 
200  different  places  in  a  $70  billion  ap- 
propriation bill?  That  is  my  concern. 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  total  cost  of  militai-y 
assistance? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  should  like  to  answer 
tl.e  gentleman  in  this  way :  This  is  purely 
a  line  Item  budget.  We  know  everything 
that  is  contained  in  the  line  item  of  $60 
million  for  construction  of  facilities  at 
the  NATO  headquarters.  The  $24  million 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
goes  to  SEATO  and  CENTO  for  other 
things,  but  this  is  a  Une  item,  and  every- 
body who  has  sense  enough  to  read  it 
can  understand  what  a  line  item  is.  Ev- 
erything is  disclosed.  It  is  simple. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  not  at  all  disputing  the 
scrutiny  which  his  committee  gives  to 
this  as  a  line  item.  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  it  is  a  foreign  policy 
question. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  in  the  first 
place  this  is  not  handled  in  the  $70  bil- 
lion defense  budget  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  is  handled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 
This  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sekks], 
and  we  handle  the  military  construction, 
which  is  $1.5  billion  or  $2  billion.  The 
gentleman  can  be  mightly  sure  that  we 
scrutinize  it  line  item  by  line  item. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  certainly  not 
talking  about  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  handled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes].  I  am 
speaking  only  about  that  item  which  has 
been  carried  in  the  mutual  security  bill 
for  the  past  15  or  16  years. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  that  it  may 
be  a  line  item  bill,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
Congress  is  going  to  lose  sight  of  the  pro- 
gram when  it  is  buried  in  a  line  Item  bill 
of  between  $1.5  billion  and  $2  billion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  a  line  item,  and 
it  goes  directly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  as  straight  as  a 
marten  for  his  gourd. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  ITils  is  beside  the  point 
of  the  argmnent  we  are  making. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 


Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  for  the 
House  to  know  that  the  item  now  being 
discussed  is  included  in  a  bill  which  al- 
ready has  been  passed  by  the  House.  The 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in- 
cluded this  item  in  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  which  the  House 
passed  some  weeks  ago.  That  bill  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  program  already 
has  been  approved  by  the  House.  There 
is  no  point  approving  it  a  second  time. 
We  do  not  want  to  authorize  it  twice,  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  spend  it  twice. 
Quite  logically  it  would  come  out  of  this 
bill  at  this  point  since  it  has  already 
been  approved  in  another  bill.  The 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

To  go  one  step  further,  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  had 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  very  same  items 
we  now  are  talking  about.  Within  a  short 
time  we  hope  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
which  will  provide  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram. So,  one,  the  item  has  already  been 
approved.  There  is  no  point  in  approving 
it  twice.  Two,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, through  its  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  has  heard  the  justifica- 
tions for  funding  and  is  prepared  to  bring 
a  bill  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  we  have  an 
authorization.  The  amendment  should 
prevail. 

Now  may  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  corroborate  what 
I  have  said? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  com- 
pletely. One  of  the  situations  here  I 
think  is,  as  I  see  it,  that  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  understand  very  much 
about  the  NATO  military  construction 
details,  I  do  not  think  you  really  under- 
stant  it.  The  U.S.  Government  does  the 
major  part  of  all  the  construction  in 
NATO. 

We  have  already  paid  and  these  NATO 
countries  are  far  behind  in  their  pay- 
ments. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  per- 
sonally, if  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs wants  to  handle  this  thing,  maybe 
they  can  get  the  money  back  better,  but 
we  have  not  done  too  well  in  14  years.  It 
seems  to  me  this  ought  to  be  in  one  sub- 
committee. I  think  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  our  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  has  a  greater  ex- 
pertise in  determining  the  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction,  which  in- 
cludes airfields,  pipelines,  and  all  of  the 
other  things,  than  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  very  effective  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Have  you  handled  this 
particular  item  in  your  bill  in  the  past, 
or  Is  It  new  to  your  committee? 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  Is  the  first  year  we 
have  had  the  program,  just  as  It  is  the 


first  year  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  had  it.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  included  the  program  in 
its  authorization  and  it  is  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  part  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
package  to  get  all  mihtary  assistance  out 
of  the  mutual  security  bill  and  put  it  into 
the  Defense  bill? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
predict  Mr.  McNamara's  plans.  I  am 
simply  telling  my  distinguished  friend 
what  already  has  happened.  This  pro- 
gram has  already  been  approved,  and  we 
do  not  need  to  do  it  a  second  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
state  that  they  have  been  very  economi- 
cal in  all  of  its  operations. 

As  to  what  we  are  going  through  here 
this  evening,  this  entire  affair  is  rather 
foolish.  It  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  my  tenure  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  I  recall  where 
one  committee  goes  into  the  field  or  jur- 
isdiction of  another  committee,  without 
any  authority.  It  is  most  imusual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  had  nothing  to  do  -with 
having  the  matter  in  question  referred 
to  the  comittee.  It  was  sent  down  to  us 
through  channels,  and  when  it  came  be- 
fore the  committee  we  heard  It  and  went 
into  great  detail  on  the  matter.  Inciden- 
tally, one  can  check  the  hearings  and  one 
will  see  we  did  this  because  of  several 
things  which  were  involved.  We  were 
worried  about  and  Interested  in  this  par- 
ticular item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  passed  that 
Item  in  the  armed  services  authorization, 
I  believe  unanimously  and  at  no  time  was 
this  action  challenged  by  any  member 
of  the  other  committee. 

If  we  are  going  to  allow  any  commit- 
tee to  grab  anything — to  go  over  into  the 
field  of  another  committee,  when  the 
matter  was  not  sent  and  directed  to 
them.  If  we  allow  this  we  are  certainly 
going  to  create  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  future.  We  should  be  very  careful 
before  we  create  a  precedent  and  allow 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  get  by 
with  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned  I  do  not  care  what  com- 
mittee handles  this  matter.  However,  we 
certainly  become  a  most  disorderly  and 
irresponsible  body  If  we  allow  any  com- 
mittee to  move  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee  without  proper  direc- 
tion and  authorization,  to  move  into  a 
field  of  considering  a  matter  that  was 
never  sent  to  it.  I  say  this  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  already  acted  upon 
the  request  and  no  question  was  raised 
about  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  it  passed  this  body. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  snCES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  more 
this  matter  Is  discussed,  the  more  con- 
fused I  become.  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  reduced  the  item  of  "Military 
assistance"  from  $650  million  to  $590 
million. 

I  further  observe  that  the  other  body 
cut  the  item  of  "Military  assistance"  to 
$391  million,  representing  a  total  cut 
of  about  $205  million. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  only  cut  it  $60  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  footnote  which 
appears  on  page  4  of  the  report  says — 
and  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  footnote  No.  12  which  states: 

Funds  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand  and  for  Inter- 
national military  headquarters  and  the  U.S. 
share  of  NATO  Infrastructure  were  requested 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  budget. 

Did  we  not  also  In  the  Defense  budget 
authorize  some  military  assistance  to 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand  and  that 
there  is  not  more  duplication  than  this 
$60  minion  contained  In  the  figure  of 
$650  million? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  is  some  duplica- 
tion. The  Senate  has  already  talcen  care 
of  it.  The  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation included  $24  million.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  was 
reduced  over  there  by  that  amount.  We 
have  already  won  a  partial  victory,  be- 
cause $24.5  million  of  NATO  money  is 
left  In  this  bin  by  the  Rivers  amendment. 

Blr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  is,  but  I  should  think  the  amount 
should  be  cut  further  than  the  $60 
million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  of  course,  that  Is 
the  amount  involved  In  this  particular 
item.  Let  me  bring  one  thing  out 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have 
the  floor,  and  I  do  want  to  make  this 
remark:  That  if  every  committee  here 
wants  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
or  any  other  committee  to  move  in  and 
take  over  jurisdiction  of  matters  that 
were  not  referred  to  it,  but  had  already 
been  referred  to  and  acted  on  by  an- 
other c<Mnmlttee,  then  vote  down  this 
Eunendment.  But  If  you  do  so  you  will 
be  encouraging  other  committees  to 
disregard  the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  members  of  the  Committee  go  to  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  money  has  already 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  because 
that  Is  not  so.  The  authorization  for  part 
of  It  has  passed  the  House,  but  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  is  still  over  in  the 
other  body.  It  has  not  been  acted  upon, 
and  I  have  evidence  that  Senator  Stennis 
and  Senator  Ellznder  and  some  of  the 
other  Members  over  there  are  not  going 
to  look  at  this  authorization  the  same 
way  that  it  was  looked  at  by  the  House 
committee. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Committee 
adopts  the  Rivers  amendment  here,  and 
they  take  out  this  authorization  over  In 
the  other  body,  then  we  are  certainly 
going  to  be  in  a  parliamentary  mess  here. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  In 
the  military  construction  bill  over  in  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  in  conference.  This 
money  is  already  in  the  military  budget. 
The  gentleman  will  not  have  any  prob- 
lem at  all  because  it  will  be  in  the  mili- 
tary budget,  and  it  will  go  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  and  the 
gentleman  will  be  relieved  of  it.  The 
eentlrman  doe.s  not  have  a  single  worry. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently some  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
look  at  it  differently.  Senator  Ellender 
has  said  that  it  is  going  to  be  removed. 
He  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  Senator  Stennis  has  agreed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
distinguished  chairman  say  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  the  Joint  conferees 
who  will  finally  pass  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  t)elleve  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  influence  over  in  the  other 
body,  and  he  Is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  over 
there. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  getting  the 
necessary  infrastructure  money  for  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  this  apparent 
controversy  between  two  great  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  They  say  that  wars 
are  impossible  unless  both  sides  are  right. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  to  the 
membership  that  probably  the  best  way 
to  resolve  this  controversy  and  be  fair 
with  both  committees  is  to  give  $30  mil- 
lion to  each  and  go  on  to  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  finish 
this  bill  tonight,  or  are  we  going  to  ad- 
journ over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  For  a  committee  that 
did  not  want  jurisdiction  and  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  for  14  years,  they  sure 
put  up  one  big  fight. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
somebody  answer  my  question  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  finish  with  this 
bm  tonight? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  the  committee's 
intention  to  keep  on  going  until  we  are 
through.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  biU, 
but,  of  course,  that  depends  on  the  other 
Members  too. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Morgan) 
there  were — ayes  148,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OTFERED    BY    MB.    BOSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal:  On 
page  30,  immediately  after  line  24,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(o)  Immediately  after  the  new  section 
509,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  510.  Restkiction  on  Training  or 
Certain  Foreign  Nationals. — In  any  case 
In  which  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  country  are 
severed,  no  national  of  such  foreign  country 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  or  continue  train- 
ing under  this  Act  (as  defined  In  section 
644(f) )  until  such  time  as  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  country  are  resumed.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very,  very  simple  amendment.  I  have 
given  copies  of  it  to  both  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  It  is  quite  precise  and 
quite  simple.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says — that  in  any  case  in  which  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  are 
severed,  no  national  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try shall  be  eligible  to  receive  or  con- 
tinue training  under  this  act — and  by 
that,  we  mean  military  training — and 
such  training  cannot  be  resumed  until 
such  time  as  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  for- 
eign country  are  resumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  few 
countries  today  with  a  small  number  of 
people  involved  that  are  still  receiving 
military  assistance  in  situations  where 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  coun- 
try no  longer  have  diplomatic  relations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  blatantly 
offensive  and  violative  of  good  conscience 
and  policy  and  practice. 

It  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  the  military 
training  of  officers  and  pUots  of  those 
countries  which  no  longer  have  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  in  the  case  of  those 
countries  that  are  involved,  they  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  by  way  of  military 
assistance  and  military  equipment  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  blatant  per 
se  conflict  of  interest  between  ourselves 
and  them  and  it  is  quite  a  simple  amend- 
ment and  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  offering  his  amendment. 

I  read  with  shock  in  the  newspapers  the 
other  day  that  we  are  almost  doubling 
the  number  of  students  who  come  here 
from  parts  of  the  world  and  countries 
that  have  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  our  Government,  and  where  those 
governments  have  on  their  own  motion 
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broken  off  relations  with  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  out- 
rageous that  we  should  spend  our  money 
to  train  young  men  in  the  art  of  battle 
and  that  we  should  train  military  people 
who  are  citizens  of  nations  who  by  their 
own  act  are  antagonistic  to  our  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  "hope  the  amendment 
is  adopted  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  giving  all  of  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
certainly  heartily  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  recent  disclosures  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  United  States 
was  training  pilots  and  military  person- 
nel from  Arab  States  which  have  severed 
relations  with  this  nation  brought  into 
the  open  a  grave  situation.  That  we 
should  be  providing  our  enemies  with 
vital  information  on  the  operation  of  our 
defense  capabilities  and  allowing  tliem  to 
inspect  our  bases  must  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  lapses  in  common  sense  in  recent 
history.  These  men  from  the  Arab  States 
are  the  same  ones  who,  just  two  short 
months  ago,  tried  to  destroy  our  ally,  Is- 
rael. According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  are  over  300  men  from  Arab 
countries  being  trained  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  20  of  whom 
are  from  Iraq  and  Sudan,  two  countries 
that  saw  fit  to  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Allowing  these 
people  into  our  training  programs  in  the 
first  place  was  sheer  folly,  but  to  keep 
them  on  after  their  nations  have  de- 
nounced the  United  States  is  idiocy. 
While  these  men  learn  the  intricacies  of 
our  latest  jet  aircraft,  their  brothers  at 
home  stone  U.S.  embassies,  attack  our 
allies  In  Aden  and  Jerusalem  and  run  to 
Moscow  for  new  armaments  in  the  war 
against  democracy. 

At  this  time,  we  are  considering  the 
amount  and  scope  of  future  assistance  to 
the  nee(3y  nations  of  the  world.  Shall 
AmericEin  taxpayers  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize the  training  of  a  war  machine  whose 
stated  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  the 
only  democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  the  only  true  friend  the  United 
States  has  in  aU  the  Middle  Esist?  Shall 
this  Congress  furnish  the  money  and  the 
means  for  sharpening  the  sword  of 
tyranny?  We  must  stop  the  training  of 
military  personnel  from  countries  which 
have  purposes  inimical  to  our  own. 

In  the  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Israelis  found  on  the  field  of  battle 
"made-in- America"  markings  on  the 
equipment  abandoned  by  the  fleeing  Arab 
soldiers.  To  add  insult  to  that  injury, 
we  now  admit  that  we  also  trained  those 
soldiers  in  the  use  of  the  weapons 
we  provided  for  -he  Arab  destruc- 
tion of  Israel.  Perhaps  the  Arabs  will 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  their  latest 
confrontation  with  the  Israelis;  that  they 
must  surrender  their  stance  of  bellig- 
erency. The  second  lesson  of  the  war 
should  be  very  obvious  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  must  cease 


arming  and  training  the  Arab  nations. 
The  Arabs,  through  their  hatred,  have 
brought  the  world  to  the  verge  of  another 
world  war,  and  they  were  assisted  in 
their  task,  however  Inadvertently,  by  the 
U.S.  training  of  their  armies.  We  cannot 
help  our  friends  and  ourselves  by  giving 
assistance  to  those  who  would  see  democ- 
racy destroyed. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SELDEa>J.  Do  we  have  in  our  Armed 
Forces  at  the  present  time  nationals  of 
Cuba  and  would  this  amendment  bar 
their  training  in  our  armed  services? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  intend  that 
this  amendment  would  bar  such  training 
of  persons  who  arc  nationals  of  Cuba  but 
opposed  to  the  present  regime  there. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  think  perhaps  we  still 
have  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come  into 
this  country  and  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  you  do  not  intend  for 
your  amendment  to  bar  their  training? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfermah]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr. 
Wolff]  in  this  amendment  to  prevent 
assistance  to  countries  breaking  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us. 

My  bill,  H.R.  12532,  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect and  purposes,  adding  a  new  section 
515  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  heretofore  detailed 
the  need  for  this  position,  especially  with 
respect  to  terminating  U.S.  military 
training  of  foreign  personnel  from  na- 
tions that  have  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  us — see  Congressional  Record 
of  August  22  at  page  23623—1  will  now 
merely  reiterate  my  support. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  much  needed  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  similar  amendment  at  the 
desk,  which  would  amend  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  but  would  accomplish  the 
identical  purpose.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered  his  amendment 
and  I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with 
it. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  things  that  I 
have  ever  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  continue  to  provide  military  training 
to  students  from  countries  which  have 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  our 
country.  Let  me  cite  Iraq,  the  Sudan,  and 
Syria.  Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  said  that  such 
training  is  suspended  in  the  1968  pro- 
gram. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  1967 
program  did  continue  and  still  continues 
in  some  instances  despite  the  slap  in  the 
face  that  these  countries  gave  us.  How 
ridiculous  can  we  get.  That  is  why  we 
must  have  this  kind  of  prohibition,  and 
that  is  why  this  amendment  should  pass 
overwhelmingly. 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
subject  about  which  I  alerted  the  House 
the  other  day  during  general  debate.  I 
have  been  in  constant  communication, 
protesting  to  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State  this 
gross  danger  to  our  national  security. 
Even  in  view  of  strong  representations  to 
both  Departments  the  programs  of  train- 
ing both  Iraq  and  Sudan  military  are 
continuing.  We  are  told  this  trainiiig  will 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

This  is  not  satisfactory,  since  vital  in- 
formation given  during  this  training  can 
pass  to  our  Communist  adversaries  and 
seriously  impair  our  national  security. 
We  are  told  this  is  a  device  to  ingratiate 
us  into  the  hearts  of  people  who  have 
constantly  made  known  their  antago- 
nism and  hatred  of  all  we  in  the  United 
States  hold  dear.  Only  yesterday  in  the 
Evening  Star,  Sudan  reafiBrmed  the  fact 
that  they  will  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, renew  relations  with  us.  We  can- 
not continue  this  dangerous  policy.  These 
programs  must  cease  Immediately.  It 
must  be  remembered  our  Ambassadors 
were  summarily  dismissed  and  thrown 
out  of  both  the  Sudan  and  Iraq.  At  the 
very  least  we  should  stop  military  assist- 
ance to  any  nation  who  acts  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  Thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  make  a  httle  legis- 
lative history,  is  it  the  gentleman's  in- 
tent that  this  amendment  not  prohibit 
the  training  of  former  nationals  of 
Cuba? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, I  said  the  amendment  speaks  for 
itself.  I  think  this  would  have  to  be  an 
administrative  decision  as  to  where  one's 
allegiance  lay,  whether  it  lay  with  the 
present  government. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  you  have  no  such 
Intention  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  By  no  means  at  all. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  would 
bar  military  training  of  personnel,  from 
countries  who  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  and 
urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Recently  I  made  public  figures  which 
clearly  indicated  that  we  continue  to 
give  military  training  assistance  to 
countries  in  the  Mideast  who  not  only 
have  broken  diplomatic  relations  with 
us  but  clearly  indicate  that  they  would 
again  use  this  training  to  bring  to  that 
area  of  the  world  the  horrors  of  war. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  until  these  countries 
act  In  a  responsible  manner  and  Rive 
clear  and  unequivocal  proof  that  they 
Intend  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors  it  would  be  a  most  irrespon- 
sible act  on  our  part  to  continue  such 
training. 

Mr.  COIoLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  his 
amendment.  I  thinic  it  is  nothing  short 
of  asininity  for  us  to  train  foreign  na- 
tionals that  have  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  I  would 
think,  however,  if  there  was  any  question 
with  regard  to  military  training  given  to 
Cuban  refugees,  that  possibly  any  ques- 
tion could  be  eliminated  in  this  area  by 
merely  adding  that  this  would  not  apply 
to  foreign  nationals  who  were  refugees 
of  the  country  or  luition  which  severed 
such  diplomatic  relations  with  vz. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  I  cannot  understand 
why  nationals  of  countries  which  have 
broken  relations  with  us  should  receive 
benefits  such  as  those  granted  to  the 
stiidents  mentioned  in  this  amendment. 
I  rise,  if  the  gentlemtm  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  to  ask  a  question  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  When  wUl  the 
amendment  become  operative?  Will  it 
pertain  to  training  programs  that  are 
now  In  existence?  Or  will  this  amend- 
ment be  effective  prospectively. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  can  only  be  op- 
erative upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  upon  signing  by  the  President.  Prom 
what  I  imderstand,  these  programs  are 
presently  continuing.  This  will  become 
enacted  into  law  I  hope  long  before  the 
programs  are  terminated. 

That  would  then  be  consistent  with 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  continuing  training  program 
of  Iraqi  military  officers.  When  that  pro- 
gram ends,  and  it  is  going  to  be  phased 
out,  I  think,  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1968.  All  future  programs  are 
suspended. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  a  response  may 
be  given  to  my  question? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  I  can  say  that  there 
are  20  in  training,  and  of  that  20  all  will 
be  returned  and  will  have  finished  their 
training  In  about  2  months,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  Iraqis,  who  will  continue 
training  imtil  March  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  have  this 


training  cut  off  for  the  nationals  of  such 
countries  even  though  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  program  planned  for 
them  for  military  training  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortu- 
nately this  is  the  same  type  of  thought  I 
have  been  getting  from  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  EJefense  and  also  tiie  Secre- 
tary of  State.  They  tell  us  they  will  end 
these  programs  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
program.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amend  to  the  amendment,  which  will 
state  that  all  programs  shall  now  cease 
as  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
untuiimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  these  training  programs 
have  continued  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  after  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  broken  with  the  United 
States  by  a  number  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. There  are  approximately  20  air- 
men still  being  trained  from  Sudan  and 
Iraq,  both  of  which  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

Jordan,  which  has  24  airmen  receiving 
training  in  the  United  States,  joined  in 
a  military  alliance  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  against  Israel. 

There  are  now  326  Arab  military  per- 
sonnel receiving  training,  and  the  num- 
ber is  to  be  increased  to  633  during  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Despite  clear-cut  prohibitions  spelled 
out  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  food-for-peace  program,  which  con- 
tains my  amendment  which  was  adopted 
last  year  to  cut  off  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  assistance  has 
continued  to  flow  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  other  Arab  nations  which 
have  waged  war  against  Israel. 

This  amendment  will  make  clear  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  end  this 
bankrupt  policy  which  is  so  detrimental 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
everybody  seems  to  have  different  fig- 
ures as  to  how  many  Arab  military  per- 
sonnel are  being  trained  in  the  United 
States.  I  just  thought  the  record  ought 
to  show  that  on  August  22  I  received  a 
letter  from  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  in  response  to  my  in- 
quiry, advising  that  as  of  August  9,  the 
following  personnel  from  the  following 
countries  were  In  training:  Iraq,  eight; 
Sudan,  12;  Jordan,  35;  Lebanon,  five; 
Libya.  40:  Morocco,  150;  Saudi  Arabia, 
69,  and  Tunisia,  seven. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  tills  amend- 
ment. It  should  be  adopted. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wolff]. 

AMEirDMENT     OPTERED     BY    MR.     WOLFF    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from   New    York    [Mr. 

ROSENTH.\L]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal:  Add 
the  following:  "The  program  under  which 
nationals  of  Iraq  and  Sudan  are  currently 
engaged  In  military  training  shall  cease  Im- 
mediately upon  passage  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear 
to  me  and  certain  of  my  colleagues  that 
when  a  coimtry  breaks  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  that  na- 
tion is  declaring  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  United  States  and  our  policies.  I  am 
shocked  that  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  only  halfheartedly  accept 
this  fact  of  international  politics. 

Iraq  and  the  Sudan  this  spring  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  They  declared  themselves  mili- 
tantly  opposed  to  us  and  certain  of  our 
policies.  They  sent  our  Ambassadors 
home.  Yet  the  United  States,  in  a  foolish 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  buy  friends 
in  the  world  commimity,  continues  to  aid 
Iraq  and  the  Sudan.  For  almost  2  months 
I  have  been  prepared  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  In  fact,  when  I 
uncovered  this  outrageous  practice  I 
contacted  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  and  made  him  aware 
of  the  facts  upon  which  his  amendment 
is  based.  I  am  happy  he  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  offer  this  amendment  which 
I  was  prepared  to  offer;  however,  it 
needs  strengthening  to  put  an  end  to 
the  important  threat  to  our  security 
brought  about  by  the  continued  training 
of  Iraqis  and  Sudanese  at  our  military 
establishments.  As  I  have  said  from  this 
very  spot  on  several  previous  occasions, 
there  are  20  men  from  Iraq  and  the 
Sudan  training  today  at  military  bases 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee would  end  this  unjustifiable  U.S. 
policy  immediately.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  we  should  aid  Iraq  and  the 
Sudan,  especially  militarily.  There  are 
clear  and  striking  reasons  why  we  should 
not  aid  these  nations. 

Not  only  will  this  amendment  end  the 
current  foolish  practices  immediately — 
it  will  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this  im- 
fortunate  situation. 

The  State  Department  tries  to  justify 
itself  by  reporting  that  we  will  enter  into 
no  new  aid  agreements  with  countries 
that  have  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  This  policy  is 
clear  admission  that  it  is  not  in  our  in- 
terests to  provide  economic  or  military 
aid  to  countries  with  which  we  do  not 
have  diplomatic  relations.  This  policy, 
then,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  current 
policy  of  letting  the  men  from  Iraq  and 
the  Sudan  finish  the  training  programs 
they  began  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  To 
close  the  bam  door  literally  months  after 
the  horse  has  left  is  both  futile  and 
foolish. 

The  State  Department  also  tries  to 
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justify  itself  by  reporting  that  both  Iraq 
and  the  Sudan  are  striving  to  restore 
normal  relations  with  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  so,  then  I  ask,  why  did  they 
break  relations  at  all?  And  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  yesterday  reported  that 
the  Sudan  had  no  desire  to  restore  rela- 
tions with  us.  Which  way  are  we  to  turn, 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  turn  to  the  facts.  And 
the  facts  are  that  Iraq  and  the  Sudan 
voluntarily  broke  relations  with  us; 
those  relations  have  not  been  restored; 
and  Iraq  and  the  Sudan  stand  for  dif- 
ferent principles  and  have  different 
goals  than  do  we. 

We  are  giving  these  countries  the  best 
of  two  possible  worlds;  they  thumb  their 
noses  at  us  but  by  winking  at  the  same 
time  they  manage  to  keep  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foolishness  of  the 
present  U.S.  policy  in  this  regard  is  clear. 
There  is  no  basis  to  justify  aid,  especially 
military  aid,  to  countries  with  which  we 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations.  I  there- 
fore ask  my  colleagues  for  immediate 
passage  of  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wolf]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal].  These  men,  from 
nations  which  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  us,  are  being  trained  in 
the  handling  of  sophisticated  weapons, 
information  about  which  they  could  be 
handing  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
the  main  source  of  weapons  to  the  coun- 
tries they  represent. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  as 
amended,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so  overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Marj'land  [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
latest  figures  on  this  amendment  involve 
about  17  people.  These  fifjures  are  for 
August  22.  There  are  five  from  Iraq  and 
12  from  the  Sudan. 

Many  of  these  people  will  finish  their 
training  next  month.  Some  will  continue 
into  April  of  next  year. 

I  have  no  strong  objection  to  the 
amendment.  The  program  has  all  been 
canceled  for  next  year  for  any  country 
which  has  broken  diplomatic  relations. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  conference  and  do  what  I 
can  to  sustain  the  House  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Wolff],  to  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  33,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  34,  line  9,  and  redesig- 
nate the  following  subsection  accordingly. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  strike  from  H.R. 
12048  the  new  section  524  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Authority  for  Credit  Sales." 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  answer, 
if  they  could,  several  questions  that  have 
been  raised  regarding  this  broad  new 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  for 
financing  arms  sales.  First,  I  asked  any 
member  of  the  committee  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  justification  submitted  by 
the  administration  for  this  new  author- 
ity, other  than  that  provided  in  a  three- 
parapraph  memorandum  found  on  page 
189  of  the  committee  hearings.  Judging 
from  the  lack  of  response,  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  administration  wsus 
not  asked  for  any  additional  justifica- 
tion. 

All  of  us  realize  that  from  time  to 
time  there  are  matters  involving  nation- 
al security  wliich  cannot  properly  be 
answered  in  public  or  during  floor  de- 
bate. Certainly,  regarding  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  involvement  in  more  than 
$2  billion  in  arms  credit  sales,  informa- 
tion concerning  the  identity  of  the  pur- 
chasing countries  as  well  as  the  equip- 
ment sold  is  of  a  classifled  nature.  How- 
ever, regarding  the  Pentagon  request 
contained  in  section  524  for  a  broad  new 
sales  authority,  there  can  be  no  past 
experience  which  justifles  secrecy.  In 
short,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
this  Congress  cannot  be  advised,  in 
broad  general  terms  of  the  manner  In 
which  this  new  authority  is  intended  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  later  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  removed  section  524  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  Many 
Senators  were  greatly  disturbed  over  its 
provisions  in  that  the  President  could 
guarantee,  with  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States,  promissory  notes 
issued  by  foreign  governments  to  pri- 
vate arms  suppliers  for  the  sale  o-  mili- 
tary equipment  and  services.  Certainly 
this  is  a  justifiable  concern  shared  by 
many  of  us  in  the  House. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Members  from  both 
parties  objected  strenuously  to  the  com- 
mitment of  military  troop  transports 
to  the  Congo,  in  that  there  was  genuine 
concern  that  a  modest  initial  commit- 
ment could  later  escalate  into  sometiiing 
beyond  our  control.  Similarly,  providing 
supersonic  jet  aircraft  on  liberal  credit 


terms  to  unstable  foreign  governments 
with  a  history  of  border  clashes  with 
their  neighbors  could,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  commit  the  supplier.  All  this 
leaves  aside  the  far  more  Important 
question  of  arms  credit  sales  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  which  rely  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  United  States  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  These  and  several 
other  substantive  questions  have  been 
raised  in  past  weeks  regarding  arms 
sales. 

What  has  disturbed  me  the  most,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  is  ample  evidence  tliat 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  have  exerted  any  real  control 
over  the  extent  of  these  arms  sales.  With 
regard  to  the  role  of  Congress,  certainly 
control  must  be  lacking  when  in  every 
instance  knowledge  of  a  sale  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  does  not  occur 
until  many  months  after  delivery  of  the 
weapons. 

Few  in  this  Chamber  will  disagree  with 
the  statement  that  neither  knowledge 
nor  control  can  occm-  where  the  con- 
stitutional appropriations  role  of  Con- 
gress is  lacking. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consequences  of 
this  amendment  will  be  extremely  far- 
reaching.  What  it  does  in  effect  is  abolish 
the  ability  for  us  to  extend  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  defense  equipment. 

What  it  would  do,  is  effectively  emas- 
culate the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  participate  in  any  credit  sales, 
and  repeal  the  authority  guaranteeing 
credit  extended  by  the  Eximbank  or 
others  and  effectively  precludes  credit 
sales  of  any  kind. 

Now,  do  we  want  to  abolish  the  au- 
thority to  make  credit  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  procurement?  If  so,  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it.  because  that  procure- 
ment is  purchased — 90  percent  of  the 
purchases  are  handled  by  this  means.  To 
abolish  the  authority  now  present  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  in  order  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  guarantee  credit  extended 
both  by  the  Department  and  export  and 
import  and  private  sales,  I  think  really 
what  we  want  to  consider  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  sell  defense  equipment. 
There  is  just  no  other  way  that  under- 
developed countries  can  purchase  this 
equipment,  if  we  do  not  extend  the  credit. 
There  is  no  way  for  them  to  do  it. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  this  and  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment,  what  we  will  be 
doing  is  denying  any  kind  of  ability  to 
repay.  If  we  leny  them  credit,  what  we 
will  have  to  end  up  doing  is  making 
grants  to  these  countries  so  that  they 
can  pay  for  this  equipment.  If  we  remove 
the  guarantee  for  this  equipment,  then 
we  remove  the  guarantee  that  we  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  exercise  in 
these  sales. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  not 
adopt  this  amendment.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  can  do  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  act  upon  something  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1961,  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  really  want  to  do 
away  with  Department  of  Defense  sales, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  And,  if  we  do 
away  with  it,  I  believe  what  we  have  to 
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do  Is  to  conclude  that  there  is  only  one 
other  big  offerer  of  such  sales  and  that 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  I  dislike  bringing 
this  Into  the  discussion,  but  many  of  our 
Industries  will  be  hurt  by  this  action. 
We  will  emasculate  the  program.  If  we 
adopt  the  amendment  what  we  will  do  is 
to  deny  underdeveloped  countries  the 
right  to  do  business  with  the  United 
State-. 

I  might  say  also  that  75  percent  of 
these  sales  are  carried  on  with  developed 
countries  located  in  areas  of  our  own 
Interest,  NATO  and  other  countries. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  not  accept 
this  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  Is  nothing  in 
this  amendment  that  changes  the  exist- 
ing law  under  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  finance  the  sale 
of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms,  and 
in  order  to  sell  arms  for  cash.  This  elimi- 
nates and  proposes  to  change  our  law 
which  takes  out  all  congressional  control 
over  the  sale  of  arms  for  credit.  I  think 
It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 
one  which  can  get  us  involved  through- 
out the  entire  world  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  think. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
it  goes  far  beyond  that.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say  that  there  are  countries 
that  can  afford  to  pay  cash  for  this 
eqxiipment,  then,  of  course,  those  sales 
will  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  Is  far  reaching.  I 
think  certainly  we  would  be  ill  advised  to 
adopt  it  here  tonight. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  fact  that  while  this 
section  of  the  bill  does  not  amend  any 
other  provision  of  prior  sections  of  the 
bill  that  have  already  been  passed,  on 
page  26  there  is  language  contained  In 
section  503(a)  relating  to  the  present 
situation,  and  sections  503  cb),  (O,  (d), 
and  (e)  which  would  be  repealed  in  thetr 
entirety.  I  think  It  points  out  the  prob- 
lem of  amending  a  bill  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  this  time  in  order  to  complete  my 
presentation  which  was  interrupted 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Yesterday,  I  maintained  that  section 
524  created  a  broad  new  authority  by 
which  the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  use  fimds  to  finance  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. Section  524(a)  contains  language 
virtually  unlimited  In  scope  and  far 
broader  than  any  language  in  existing 
law  governing  arms  credit  sales.  Under 


section  524 (a;  there  is  no  limitation  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  President  may 
finance  such  sales  other  than  the  re- 
quirement that  the  President  my  use 
funds  availab'.e  under  this  part. 

Section  524tb)(3i    again  creates  and 
specifies  an  entirely  new  avenue  of  ap- 
proacli  to  arms  credit  sale.s,  in  that  pri- 
vate arm  suppliers  in  tins  country  may 
sell  arr.is  to  foreign  ?ov-. inments  in  ex- 
change for  promi.-,sory  nctcs.  which  notes 
w.ll  later  be  guaranteed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  US.  Government  and 
pie:-.umably  sold  lo  private  banks  or  the 
Export-Import    Bank.    With    regard    to 
this    particular    provioion,    yesterday    I 
maintained  that  such  guarantees  by  the 
President    of    these    promissory    notes 
would  not  necessitate  any  appropriations 
controls,  in  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  maintaining  a  minimum 
25-percent  resei-ve  in  the  Pentagon  re- 
volving fund.  The  authority  for  permit- 
ting  tiie  President  to   guarantee  the^e 
promissory  notes  is  contained  in  section 
635igi  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  The  re- 
quirement for  maintaining  a  minimum 
25-percent  reserve  fund,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  contained  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent part — part  11 — of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  which  states  that  a  25-per- 
cent minimum  reserve  shall  be  main- 
tained against  the  contractual  liability 
"related  to  any  guarantee,  insurance,  co- 
insurance, and  reinsurance  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  part."  In  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  25-percent  minimum  reserve 
fund  appUes  only  to  guarantees  issued 
by  the  President  under  the  authorities 
contained  in  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  The  new  section  524(b)  (3), 
on  the  other  hand,  obtains  its  Presiden- 
tial guarantee  authority  under  an  en- 
tirely   different   part — part   III   of   the 
act — and  therefore  is  clearly  not  subject 
to  the  23-percent  reserve  fund. 

This  should  be  of  crucial  Importance 
to  members  of  the  Committee  because 
linder  this  arrangement,  hundreds  of 
millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars  of  arms 
credit  sales  could  concur  with  little  or 
no  dependence  upon  the  appropriations 
process.  If  we  have  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge and  control  over  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  arms  credit  financing  of  more 
than  $2  billion  in  arms  sales  where  that 
program  depended  upon  at  least  some 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to  the 
revolving  fund,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  we  would  have  virtually  no  knowl- 
edge or  control  over  arms  credit  sales 
requiring  little  or  no  appropriations  un- 
der section  524. 

Keep  In  mind  that  private  arms  sup- 
pliers in  this  country  could  give  ex- 
tremely lit)eral  credit  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers of  arms  by  a  \(,-tllingness  to  ac- 
cept 10-.  15-.  or  even  20-year  promissory 
notes  of  repayment.  With  a  100-percent 
full  faith  and  credit  guarantee  of  repay- 
ment by  the  President,  the  private  bank- 
ing system,  or  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  buying  these 
notes  from  the  Defense  Department.  The 
temptation  for  both  buyer  and  seller  to 
negotiate  longer  and  ea^^ier  credit  terras 
for  defense  articles  of  questionable  need 
would  be  inevitable.  The  arms  salesmen 
In  the  Pentagon  would  have  a  heyday. 
Few,  if  any  of  us  would  support  an 


outright  prohibition  against  arms  credit 
sales.  Many  of  us,  however,  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  growing  lack  of  con- 
trol by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  my  amendment  and  remove  from 
the  pending  bill  section  524  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DA'VIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  and  in  support  of  my 
position  I  would  like  to  say  this:  that  if 
you  have  a  country,  and  if  you  have  a 
flag,  and  if  you  have  a  government,  you 
have  to  give  that  country  the  recogni- 
tion, be  it  large  or  small,  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
fense establishment,  and  it  is  going  to 
have  it. 

We  inisted  on  having  it  since  1776.  We 
have  insisted  on  having  it  ever  since. 
Over  50  percent  of  our  tax  dollar  today 
goes  toward  a  defense  establishment 
and  we  cannot  in  proper  recognition  of 
human  nature  say  to  a  smaller  country 
"all  right;  we  are  going  to  spend  50  cents 
of  our  dollar  on  defense,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  spend  a  dime  on  your 
flag,  on  your  president,  and  on  your  de- 
fense establishment."  We  cannot  do  that. 
We  cannot  do  that.  If  their  credit  is 
good  we  cannot  say,  you  cannot  spend  a 
dime  for  your  defense  establishment 
where  we  use  our  own  credit  and  our 
own  national  debt  to  defend  ourselves 
or  to  build  up  our  defense  establish- 
ment. 

May  I  say  this,  too.  This  goes  back  to 
a  little  experience  I  had  in  World  War 
II  when  I  went  to  Brazil.  There  I  found 
that  the  infantry  men  were  doing  the 
goose  step  and  they  were  parading 
aroimd  with  Mausers  on  their  shoulders. 
Tliey  kept  doing  it  because  they  were  re- 
ceiving small  arms  and  help  from  Nazi 
Germany.  The  thing  that  changed  them 
was  a  P-40  with  tiger's  teeth  painted  on 
its  nose  and  that  took  the  loyalty  of  the 
average  Brazilian  away  from  Hitler  and 
caused  it  to  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  about  military 
support  for  another  country.  If  you  sell 
arms  or  materiel  or  trucks  or  airlifts  or 
aircraft  to  another  country  and  your 
State  Department  or  Defense  Depart- 
ment decides  it  is  not  in  the  interest  cf 
your  country  to  continue  to  support 
them — how  long  does  it  take  you  to  cut 
them  off?  I  would  say  a  maximum  of  20 
days.  How  do  you  do  it?  You  withdraw 
the  spare  parts  and  you  withdraw  your 
cadre  of  trained  personnel  and  you  there- 
by withhold  from  them  the  capabilities 
that  you  have  given  them  through  the 
sale  of  military  aircraft,  taiiks,  small 
arms,  or  what-have-you. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  you 
build  up  a  rapport — a  liaison  with  an- 
other country  that  develops  an  affection 
and  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  country 
that  supplies  arms  under  a  military  as- 
sistance program  and  we  would  forfeit 
that  if  we  adopted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily,  urgently 
and  sincerely  implore  you  to  reject  this 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chai-man,  foreign  aid  today  has 
become  a  sort  of  old  woman's  reticule 
into  which  we  throw  every  project  that 
does  not  plainly  belong  somewhere  else. 
In  consequence,  there  is  no  single  Item  in 
it  which  does  not  arouse  somebody's  an- 
tagonism. It  is  impossible  to  consider 
foreign  aid  dispassionately  as  long  as  we 
consider  it  as  a  whole.  Amendments  as 
often  as  not  complicate  the  measure,  in- 
stead of  clarifying  or  simplifying  It.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  we  could  take  up 
each  item  separately,  so  that  objection 
to  one  item  would  not  cany  over  to  an- 
other. 

One  item  which  in  my  opinion  should 
t>e  considered  with  extreme  care  is  the 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
extend  credit  or  credit  guarantees  in  the 
sale  of  military  items  abroad.  Here  we 
have  no  "rat  hole"  to  arouse  public  ire. 
It  is  important  to  the  domestic  Interests 
of  the  United  States  that  credit  arrange- 
ments may  be  available  to  those  foreign 
powers  who  may  wish  to  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. If  the  so-called  revolving  fund 
credit  is  phased  out,  as  is  proposed  In 
some  quarters,  we  are  going  to  lose  an 
appreciable  part  of  our  foreign  sales. 

This  is  no  time  to  deliberately  shut  off 
some  of  our  markets.  Our  Industrial 
machinery  is  in  high  gear.  We  need  the 
jobs  which  industry  supplies,  and  the 
taxes  which  it  will  pay  if  it  is  in  opera- 
tion. Our  foreign  military  trade,  large  or 
small  as  it  may  be,  affects  our  total  eco- 
nomic output  in  far  greater  ratio  than 
its  value  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
all  products.  Cut  down  sales  of  military 
products,  and  reduced  wages  will  cut 
down  sales  of  other  products. 

This  is  not  a  case  in  which  foreign 
powers  are  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  They  need  arms  to  protect 
themselves  from  oui*  enemies  as  well  as 
their  own.  They  mean  to  pay  for  what 
they  get,  and  they  will  pay  for  it.  Their 
credit  should  be  good. 

Further,  if  we  do  not  sell  what  they 
need,  they  will  acquire  it  somewhere  else. 
Our  adverse  trade  balance  is  draining 
our  diminishing  supply  of  gold  at  an 
alarming  rate.  To  cut  foreign  trade  would 
accelerate  the  loss. 

The  House,  in  my  opinion,  should  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  alter  the  original 
authorization  bill  by  limiting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  extend 
credit  to  properly  selected  foreign  cus- 
tomers for  our  military  products. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
should  not  let  this  moment  pass  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  a  body  of  opinion  which 
believes  the  whole  armaments  business 
and  the  whole  matter  of  military  aid 


over.seas  is  a  pretty  shabby  busiiiess.  I 
think  we  know  very  well  how  badly  we 
were  humiliated  by  the  diCiculties  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India,  for  we  were 
supplying  arms  to  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  indeed  is 
broad.  It  permits  the  President  to  finance 
sales  of  defense  articles  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine.  This 
Is  a  tremendously  wide  latitude  of  au- 
thority. I  am  sure  no  banking  institution 
would  permit  credit  aiTangements  with 
such  a  broad  blank  check  to  one  of  Its 
officers. 

The  provision  conveys  a  tremendous 
range  of  authority  to  the  President,  too 
much  In  my  view.  It  is  easily  recognized 
that  we  should  have  some  arrangement 
for  credit  sales  to  friendly  foreign  gov- 
ernments, but  I  wonder  whether  it  Is 
really  wise  for  us  to  convey  a  blank 
check  to  the  President,  who,  of  course, 
would  endorse  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  This  sort  of  credit  activity 
should  have  the  closest  possible  congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

I  recognize,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  argued,  that  It  is  very  difficult  to 
perfect  provisions  like  this  on  the  House 
floor.  But  If  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  ac- 
cepted, and  I  hope  it  will  be,  then  the 
opportunity  would  be  at  hand  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  consider  this  whole 
matter  thoroughly  and  come  forth  with 
a  bill  that  does  provide  for  adequate  con- 
gressional review. 

General  Esenhower,  In  his  celebrated 
farewell  speech  to  the  Nation,  warned 
against  the  growing  influence  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  In  my  view, 
authority  like  this  to  make  any  kind  of 
deal  for  any  quantity  of  arms  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  might  choose  is  wide 
open  to  abuse  by  this  growing  industrial- 
military  complex.  I  do  urge  support  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yields 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  I  support  the 
Widnall  amendment.  Just  when  we  get 
one  sort  of  leakage  on  these  credit  sales 
partially  closed,  along  comes  some  in- 
genious citizens  from  the  Pentagon  who 
think  up  another  way  of  accentuating 
leak£*ges.  It  is  like  the  old  jingle:  Close 
the  doors,  they  are  coming  in  the  win- 
dows; shut  the  windows,  they  are  com- 
ing in  the  doors. 

Actually,  in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bill  as  passed  earlier  this  week  by  the 
other  body  there  are  some  very  good 
controls  inserted  on  these  credit  arms 
sales.  It  allows  more  than  a  billion  dol- 


lars for  credit  arms  sales  to  the  develop- 
ing countries,  which  is  God's  plenty,  it 
f-eems  to  me.  But  unlike  this  provision, 
the  Eximbank  bill  has  some  safeguards 
and  some  congressional  controls.  This 
provision  is  wide  open,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  it 
should  be  stricken. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
rise  in  defense  of  each  and  every  transac- 
tion of  the  DOD.  But  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  view  the  proposed  amendment 
in  a  proper  perspective. 

To  review  the  background  of  military 
sales.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that 
section  524  as  written  in  the  bill  has  been 
in  most  part  in  the  law  for  years — since 
as  early  as  1951. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  law. 
credit  sales  can  take  place  as  follows: 

DOD  can  purchase  weapons  for  a  for- 
eign goverrmaent  and  extend  credit  to  the 
foreign  government,  pay  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer, and  charge  the  full  amount  of 
the  sale  against  the  revolving  fund. 

The  second  method  is  this:  DOD  can 
provide  credit  for  government-to-gov- 
ernment or  industry-to-government  sales 
by  paying  the  manufacturer  directly,  ac- 
cepting promissory  notes  from  the  for- 
eign government,  guaranteeing  the  notes, 
and  selling  them  to  a  private  bank  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  charging  the  re- 
volving fund  with  a  25  percent  reserve 
against  the  guarantee. 

Under  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  third 
option  would  be  open  to  DOD.  This  is  the 
new  provision: 

In  some  instances  a  foreign  govern- 
ment may  prefer  to  issue  promissory 
notes  to  the  manufacturer  rather  than 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  DOD, 
in  cases  in  which  the  sale  is  approved  in 
advance  by  the  U.S.  Government,  to  take 
the  promissory  notes  Issued  to  the  manu- 
facturer, guarantee  them,  and  sell  them 
to  a  private  bank  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  all  cases.  25  percent  of  the  guar- 
antee resei-ve  would  be  charged  to  the 
military  sales  revolving  fund. 

This  is  not  an  open  end  authorization, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  does  not  circumvent 
the  appropriation  process.  All  military 
sales  would  continue  to  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  military  assistance  by  Con- 
gress. Further,  there  is  no  way  for  DOD 
to  get  away  from  the  25  percent  reserve 
on  all  guarantees  issued.  DOD  has  never 
issued  any  guarantees  without  such  a  25 
percent  reserve.  DOD  has  never  intended 
to  avoid  the  reserve  requirement,  and 
neither  has  our  committee. 

If  that  would  make  anyone  happier, 
we  can  make  that  25  percent  reserve  re- 
quirement explicitly  applicable  to  sec- 
tion 524(b). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  haw  long  this 
Congress  is  going  to  continue  to  write 
legislation  which  says  "the  President 
may  use  funds  available  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine." 

Since  when  is  it  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  arms  sales  to  any  foreign 
nation?  Since  when  have  we  decided  to 
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abrogate  our  responsibilities  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  the  American 
people  08  to  policy  on  what  is  right  emd 
what  is  wrong?  Did  we  not  learn  a  lesson 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank,  when  we 
found  out  that  "country  X"  loans  were 
going  to  both  sides  of  every  conflict  in  the 
last  5  years? 

The  political  hypocrisy  of  that  kind  of 
action  is  obvious  and  apparent,  and  it 
should  be  shameful  to  everyone  in  this 
Chamber.  How  can  we  say,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  did,  that  we  buy 
loyalty  by  selling  arms  to  these  countries? 
Look  at  the  record  and  see  how  much 
loyalty  we  bought.  Disagreement,  disap- 
pointment, and  discord  perhaps,  but  not 
loyalty.  Look  at  how  many  friends  we 
have  obtained  in  the  world  in  the  last 
6  years. 

What  do  they  think  of  us  when  they 
find  out  we  have  been  sending  arms,  not 
only  to  them,  but  also  to  their  enemies? 
How  far  can  we  go?  Is  it  any  wonder 
this  Nation  has  reached  its  low  point  In 
International  respect? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  distressed  when 
I  see  people  in  this  body  justify  an  arms 
shipment  to  both  sides  under  any  condi- 
tion. I  am  distressed  when  I  hear  talk 
of  profits  from  arms  sales.  I  am  more 
distressed,  though,  when,  by  refusing  to 
accept  your  constitutional  responsibility, 
some  would  deny  the  integrity  or  the  In- 
telligence in  this  body  to  determine  what 
is  right  or  wrong  and  leave  your  decision 
up  to  the  President 

I  cannot  understand  anyone  arguing 
against  this  amendment,  after  the  reve- 
lations of  the  past  6  months,  in  regard 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  coun- 
try X  loans.  The  record  is  shameful. 

What  right  do  you  have  to  let  our  for- 
eign policy  be  involved  in  the  arms  race 
under  any  circumstances? 

This  Is  a  new  authority  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. I  believe  it  should  be  stricken  out. 
I  support  the  genlemtm  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  commend  him  for  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  want  to  get  one  thing 
absolutely  clear  in  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  in  the  House  will  know 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  I  have  been 
told  if  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment 
we  are  giving  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  authorization  to  spend  any 
amount  of  money  he  sees  fit  any  time  in 
the  future.  Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  way  I  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  it  is  wTitten,  I  see  no 
limitation  whatsoever  on  his  authority. 
I  see  no  reason  he  could  not  tiorn  this 
money  over  and  over  again  on  resale  of 
guaranteed  foreign  promissory  notes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  stated  before, 
but  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  provision,  that  the 
President  can  procure  arms  from  any 
source — any  source. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct,  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  turn  them  over  to 
any  international  organization.  What  in- 
ternational organizations?  What  are  the 
soiuxes  from  which  th':.<e  arms  are  to  be 
acquired? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  L'cntleman  will 
look  at  some  of  the  loan  we  have  made 
to  so-called  friendly  natior^  before,  he 
will  be  well  advised  to  oppose  any  such 
unlimited  authorization — to  nations  or 
international  organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  at  this  late  hour 
tonight  srcing  to  pass  a  bill  with  this  kind 
of  a  provision  in  it,  without  any  under- 
standing of  what  it  means?  I  certainly 
support  the  amendment  to  strike  out  this 
provision. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  no  intention  of 
voting  to  pass  the  bill,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  supporting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  last  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

It  is  not  correct  that  the  President  can 
authorize  the  sale  of  any  amount  to  any- 
body at  any  time.  The  only  thing  that 
would  be  authorized  are  those  country 
loans  and  that  equipment  which  are  pro- 
gramed in  this  book  that  this  conunittee 
and  this  Congress  will  pass  upon,  in  its 
wisdom,  or  not  pass  upon,  whatever  the 
case  may  be.  It  includes  only  the  mate- 
rial that  is  in  this  book. 

There  is  really  nothing  new,  except  the 
question  of  notes.  This  sales  authority 
has  been  in  existence  for  at  least  10 
years. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  new,  additional  au- 
thority in  subsection  (3).  The  language 
says: 

The  President  may  use  funds  available 
under  this  part  to  finance  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  to  any  friendly 
foreign  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  that,  abso- 
lutely. Show  me  where  the  authorization 
is,  if  the  gentleman  will. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to. 
This  has  always  been  the  authority.  The 
only  really  new  thing  in  here  is  page  34, 
line  3. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Subsection  (31?  That  Is 
what  I  am  opposed  to. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  entirely  new.  It  is 
the  broadest  part  of  the  whole  section. 
Its  acceptance  by  this  Committee  would 
represent  a  complete  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  This  is  new.  Credit 
sales  are  not  new.  The  authorization  is 
not  new. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No;  but  the  purchase 
and  resale  of  foreign  obligations  is  en- 
tirely new.  That  is  the  point.  The  amend- 
ment would  deny  such  authority,  and  it 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  motives  of  any  person 
who  is  concerned  over  the  practice  of 
arms    sales    by    the    United    States    to 


friendly  coimtries.  I  think  it  Is  sensible, 
however,  that  we  look  at  the  conse- 
quences. If  we  hamper  the  sale  of 
weapons,  and  this  amendment  most  as- 
suredly wlU  hamper  the  sale  of  weapons, 
we  take  away  the  capability  of  our 
friends  to  fight  or  we  make  them  depend- 
ent upon  our  enemies  for  their  weap- 
ons. Neither  situation  is  desirable. 

When  we  hamper  sales  of  military 
equipment,  we  open  the  door  for  the 
Communists  to  Intensify  their  plans  for 
world  domination.  When  we  weaken  our 
friends,  we  strengthen  the  Communists. 
When  we  refuse  anns  to  our  friends,  we 
neutralize  oiu-  friends,  or  we  drive  them 
into  the  Communist  sphere  of  influence. 
I  have  been  disappointed,  just  as 
many  of  you  have  been,  at  the  results 
we  have  obtained  from  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  know  that  we  have  helped  a 
great  many  people  who  have  turned 
agsunst  us  when  it  was  their  turn  to  help 
us.  I  know  that  we  fight  a  lonely  war 
in  Vietnam,  where  there  are  very  few 
who  now  stand  by  our  side. 

But  when  we  talk  about  sales  of 
weapons  to  our  friends  we  are  talking 
about  an  entirely  different  situation. 
Disappointment  in  one  program  should 
not  disrupt  the  other. 

Let  us  look  at  a  very  Important  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  situation  which 
could  be  anticipated  under  the  language 
of  this  amendment.  Recent  discussions 
on  America's  role  In  providing  weapons 
to  other  nations  already  has  resulted  in 
preventing  a  resupply  of  weapons  to  the 
best  friend  we  have  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  obvious  that  Israel  is  all  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  Russian  domination  of  the 
Middle  East  today.  No  matter  who  is  to 
blame,  or  how  it  happened,  most  of  the 
Arab  countries  are  lined  up  with  Russia 
and  against  us.  Only  Israel  is  firmly  on 
our  side.  But  because  of  talk  on  this  very 
subject  in  the  Congress,  our  Government 
has  put  a  brake  on  the  sale  of  America  r 
military  equipment  abroad  and  Israel  :'< 
seriously,  almost  desperately,  In  need  o) 
aircraft  and  spares. 

Oh,  I  know  that  Israel  captured  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  ground  equipment, 
but  there  are  no  wings  on  ground  equip- 
ment. It  cannot  be  made  to  fly.  Israel  set 
the  stage  to  win  that  war  very  largely  by 
superb  use  of  airpower.  Even  though 
Israel's  losses  in  aircraft  were  moderate, 
there  have  been  no  replacements.  Much 
more  serious  is  their  inability  to  get 
spares,  engines,  and  parts  with  which  to 
retain  flrstline  eflBciency  in  the  aircraft 
remaining  in  the  Inventory.  France  will 
no  longer  help  Israel  with  supplies.  De 
Gaulle  is  playing  up  to  Russia.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
spares  and  aircraft  leaves  Israel  with  no 
reliable  source. 

By  contrast,  the  Arab  forces,  whose 
equipment  was  heavily  depleted  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Israel  strategy,  are 
being  resupplied  rapidly  by  the  Russians. 
The  United  Arab  Re'>ublic  has  received 
more  than  20ii  .^'r!••-"^,  most  of  them  more 
modem  than  the  ones  destroyed — more 
modern  than  the  ones  Israel  has — and 
this  represents  substantially  more  than  a 
50-percent  replacement  of  war  losses. 

Obviously,  the  Arabs  know  of  this 
country's  refusal  to  help  Israel  and  this 
encourages  Arab  belligerency.  Refusal  on 
our  part  to  help  Israel  is  most  untimely 
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and  it  could  produce  highly  undesirable 
results. 

Just  as  control  of  the  air  was  a  vital 
part  in  the  smashing  success  enjoyed  by 
Israel  forces,  control  of  the  air  now  con- 
tinues to  be  vital  in  the  volatile  Mideast- 
em  situation.  The  threat  of  a  renewed 
confrontation  continues  to  hang  over  the 
area  and  the  rapid  buildup  of  Arab 
weapons  and  aircraft  from  Russia  stocks 
adds  tinder  to  a  stlll-smolderlng  fire. 

What  Is  now  being  done  to  Israel  is  but 
a  preview  of  what  is  to  be  anticipated 
In  every  instance  when  there  are  friends 
who  need  our  help  and  want  to  buy  mili- 
tary equipment.  There  is  no  longer  a 
place  for  neutrals  in  the  world.  Just 
about  everybody  must  be  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Let  us  not  drive  them  away  by 
language,  however  well  Intentioned, 
which  could  only  result  in  making  it  so 
difiBcult  to  help  our  friends  that  they 
would  have  to  turn  somewhere  else. 
Emergencies  must  be  met  forthright. 

Do  you  want  to  send  Israel  down  the 
drain?  Do  you  want  to  weaken  and  jeop- 
ardize the  existence  of  other  friends  of 
the  United  States  all  over  the  world? 
This  language  will  do  just  that.  There 
are  curbs  on  the  program  and  Congress 
will  exercise  them.  The  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  previous  speaker  one  would 
think  that  the  only  way  any  of  these  na- 
tions could  secure  arms  v.'ould  be  through 
the  means  provided  for  in  this  bill,  and 
nothing  could  be  further  from  fact  than 
that. 

You  know,  we  have  had  an  experience 
of  some  years'  dealing  in  this  program. 
I  do  not  know,  after  the  experience  we 
have  had,  how  we  can  sit  here  tonight 
and  say  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  become  the  sales  representa- 
tive, the  broker  and  the  banker,  for  the 
sale  of  arms  all  over  the  world,  much 
of  which  will  be  shipped  to  nations  that 
could  not  defend  themselves  for  24  hours 
against  a  mechanized  battalion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  ever  saw  blank- 
check  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  any  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  here. 
I  only  regret  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  go  further  and  also 
embrace  the  next  section  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 528,  as  it  applies  to  leases,  which 
again  states  that — 

The  President  may,  subject  to  section 
632(d),  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  to  acquire  defense  articles  from  any 
source  and  lease  such  defense  articles,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  of  payment  as  he 
may  determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or 
International  organization. 

I  suppose  that  means  France,  among 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  this  Congress 
here  this  evening — and  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  will  be  a  revolving  fund — 
grant  any  President  this  authority? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  who  spoke  earlier  stated  that 
every  nation  Is  entitled  to  maintain  its 
pride  and  security  by  having  arms.  Is  It 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  the  broker  and  the  banker 
for  every  small  nation  that  wants  arms? 


If  you  will  go  back  to  the  original  In- 
tent and  purpose  of  our  getting  into  the 
armament  phase  of  foreign  assistance  at 
all,  you  will  find  that  the  only  purpose 
for  this,  the  only  justification  was  for 
mutual  security. 

Can  any  Member  here  this  evening  say 
that  after  10  years  this  phase  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  has  been  in  our  mu- 
tual security  and  that  we  were  presum- 
ably  

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  You  know,  it  is  quite  in- 
teresting that  not  too  many  months  ago 
this  same  committee  made  a  request  for 
fimds  and  for  a  continuation  of  the  life 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

It  is  going  to  be  rather  interesting 
to  find  out  what  argument  is  used  then  to 
spend  money  to  control  arms  versus  what 
we  are  hearing  today  on  this  legislation, 
to  spread  arms  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  is  exactly  right.  And,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  into  an 
area  here  that  opens  the  door  to  con- 
tinuing to  arm  small  nations  and  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  get  weapons  of  de- 
struction, I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  when  this  matter 
was  being  considered  whether  or  not  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
had  anyone  to  appear  and  to  testify  for 
or  against  this  provision  of  the  bill  and 
if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  not  anything 
new  in  this  bill.  This  has  been  contained 
In  the  bill  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  This  I  imderstand.  But 
there  is  an  entirely  new  concept  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  knows  it. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  point  in  our  deal- 
ing in  semantics. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept at  all. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  new  concept  Is 
with  reference  to  the  loan  provision  of 
the  programs;  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Country  X  programs 
are  not  new  programs.  They  have  been 
around  since  1964. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  we  have  had  a  pretty  sad  his- 
tory with  the  program. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  is  new  is  subsection 
3  which  gives  this  blanket  authority  to 
take  these  notes  from  foreign  countries 
and  resell  them  and  to  do  with  them  any- 
thing which  the  President  wants  to  do, 
without  any  restrictions  whatsoever? 
That  is  the  brandnew  blank-check  au- 
thority contained  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  feel  that  if  the  mem- 


bers of  the  gentleman's  committee  are 
interested  in  correcting  this,  they  should 
have  done  so  with  reference  to  the  bill 
that  is  now  pending  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Ml-.  COLLIER.  But  certainly  let  not 
anyone  leave  the  impression  that  the 
httle  nation  of  Israel,  which  took  care  of 
several  Arab  States  in  about  86  hours,  is 
going  to  be  left  totally  defenseless  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  because  everyone 
knows  that  this  is  just  not  so. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  considered  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  we  had  no  Information,  abso- 
lutely no  information  before  our  com- 
mittee, about  the  extent  of  the  arms  traf- 
fic through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It 
was  only  after  that  bill  went  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  that  informa- 
tion became  available  to  us. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  cf  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
to  find  this  Congress  so  anxious  to  strip 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  one 
of  the  really  important  foreign  tools  that 
we  can  make  available  to  him. 

If  my  colleagues  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  going  to  prevent  traf- 
ficking in  arms  by  adoption  of  this  very 
ill-advised  amendment,  they  are  simply 
mistaken. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  they  would  turn  back  to  page  27,  they 
will  see  that  the  House  has  already  ap- 
proved the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  give  over  half  a  billion 
dollars,  $590  million  worth  of  arms,  to 
any  country  in  the  world  that  this  Nation 
chooses  to  provide  with  arms. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  under 
the  contingency  fund  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  has,  he  can  use  this — and 
it  is  a  very  large  sum — to  make  available 
arms  to  friendly  nations  around  us.  So 
we  have  two  sources  of  arms  that  this 
Nation  can  use  for  its  foreign  policy,  but 
in  either  event  I  would  point  out  to  kiy 
colleagues  we  must  make  those  arms 
available  as  gifts  under  those  two  sec- 
tions. 

Let  me  point  out  something  else:  This 
amendment  is  drawn  supposedly  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  the  United  States 
arming  other  countries  around  the  world, 
but  if  my  colleagues  would  refer  to  page 
34,  and  look  at  section  (Q),  beginning  at 
line  10  on  that  page,  they  will  find  that 
we  can  grant  and  engage  in  a  new  and 
fresh  subterfuge,  and  that  is  to  lease  arms 
to  countries  around  the  world.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  in  World  War  II 
we  reaUy  armed  the  free  world  through 
the  device  of  leasing.  So  this  is  not  going 
to  do  very  much,  but  what  this  is  going 
to  do  is  to  say  that  if  this  Nation  chooses, 
as  an  instrument  of  its  foreign  policy,  to 
arm  foreign  countries,  it  may  give  them 
to  them,  or  it  may  lease  them  to  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  around  the 
world  and  try  to  see  if  this  Is  really  In 
the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
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Before  I  comment  in  this  direction.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  fact  that  American  arms 
wei«  on  both  sides  of  the  India-Paki- 
stani conflict. 

Also  I  have  been  rather  critical  that 
they  were  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan, 
but  I  want  to  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  did  not  make  this  world  in  which  we 
live.  We  simply  do  the  best  we  can  as  a 
free  nation  living  in  a  very  difficult  time 
and  in  a  very  difficult  world. 

One  of  the  most  Important  instruments 
of  foreign  policy  this  Nation  can  use  is  to 
see  to  it  that  those  friendly  nations  do 
achieve  possession  of  arms  in  a  manner 
which  befits  their  circumstances,  and 
which  we  believe  protects  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  teU  you  a  little  bit  more.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  should 
recognize  that  if  this  country  does  not 
engage  in  the  sale  or  supply  of  arms  to 
certain  countries  which  feel  their  na- 
tional defense  requires  they  should  have 
new  and  sophisticated  arms,  they  are 
going  to  go  to  other  countries  for  those 
supplies  and  weapons. 

I  would  also  point  out  many  nations 
are  doing  this  right  now;  they  are  going 
to  Russia.  Russia  is  a  big  arms  supplier 
in  this  world.  Russia  generally  ties  those 
arms  sales  which  they  make  to  long-term 
economic  situations  which  ofttimes 
bankrupt  or  literally  turn  the  recipient 
nation  into  a  thrall  or  fiefdom  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  do  the  same  thing. 
The  French  are  engaged  in  arms  sales. 
Britain  makes  arms  sales. 
There  are  any  number  of  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world  that  engage  in 
this  kind  of  activity. 

This  amendment  may  look  good.  It 
might  look  like  you  are  for  peace — and 
that  may  well  be.  And  if  you  believe 
that  by  adopting  it  you  will  appear  to 
be  for  peace — but,  my  friends,  I  say  to 
you  it  may  well  not  be  a  peace  of  free 
men  but  a  peace  of  slaves  and  of  the 
dead. 

What  I  want  to  see  is  a  foreign  aid 
bill  that  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  take  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  and  assure  the  freedom  and 
the  security  of  this  Nation. 

By  depriving  the  President  of  the 
ability  to  make  wise  judgments  and  to 
take  actions  that  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  freedom  of  this  Nation,  you 
strike  a  bad  blow  at  that  freedom  and 
at  that  security  and  at  that  judgment 
that  we  hope  the  President  will  have. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.frentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  that  Israel  because  of 
her  recent  sad  and  tragic   experience 


and  because  she  is  faced  with  a  dearth 
of  arms  and  the  inability  of  nations  that 
are  friendly  to  us  to  supply  her,  should 
have  arms.  I  fear  me  that  this  Eunend- 
ment  would  militate  against  our  desire 
to  supply  Israel  properly  with  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed if  Israel  could  not  forfend  against 
her  Arab  neighbors  who  are  bent  upon 
plimging  her  into  the  sea. 

Israel  has  no  natural  resources.  But 
Israel  has  wondrous  spiritual  resources — 
she  has  perseverance,  prescience,  in- 
trepidity, wisdom,  audacity.  With  those 
spiritual  resources  she  was  able  to  over- 
come the  dreadful  odds  that  she  found 
against  her — and  she  won  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  who  have  been  van- 
quished boast  that  they  are  the  victors 
and  they  are  itching  for  another  roimd. 
Recently  Israel  has  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  supplies  of  arms.  She  lost  a 
great  deal  of  her  arms  in  the  recent  con- 
flict. Indeed,  her  losses  were  far  from 
inconsequential.  At  this  moment  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  for  Israel  to  face 
the  hazard  of  any  war  because  of  the 
dearth  of  airplanes  and  missiles  that  she 
desperately  needs  now. 

France,  as  a  result  of  E>e  Gaulle  sulk- 
ing in  his  tent,  brooding  and  with  ridic- 
ulous self-pity — egomaniac  that  he  is — 
refuses  to  continue  to  sell  arms  to  Is- 
rael. Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  at 
this  moment  that  Is  willing  to  sell  arms 
to  Israel.  And  Great  Britain  because  of 
her  economic  difficulties  may  not  be  able 
to  continue  to  sell  arms  to  Israel.  I  hope 
her  economic  conditions  are  daily  grow- 
ing better.  Then  she  shall  be  better  able 
to  help  little  Israel. 
Israel  cannot  buy  arms  from  Russia. 
Israel  cannot  buy  arms  from  Soviet 
satellite  nations. 

Where  is  she  going  to  buy  the  arms 
she  needs  if  she  cannot  buy  them  from 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  flame  of  democracy 
bums  brightly  in  Israel  and  wherever 
that  flame  of  democracy  bums,  we  must 
nurture  it — and  we  can  only  nurture  that 
flame  of  democracy  by  feeding  Israel  the 
proper  armament  so  that  she  may  prop- 
erly defend  herself  and  keep  that  flame 
of  democracy  buming  brightly.  The  ene- 
mies of  Israel  are  our  enemies.  Her  de- 
tractors are  our  detractors.  We  must 
keep  this  little  nation  that  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  Western  World — aid  the 
nation  that  accomplished  so  much  with 
so  little. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida explained,  that  Israel  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  the  past  few  months  obtaining 
even  spare  parts — parts  from  the  United 
States,  such  as  radar  equipment  and 
various  parts  for  airplanes  and  tanks  and 
so  on.  She  has  been  sorely  put  to  it.  She 
wanted  to  buy  those  parts  with  cash  on 
the  barrelhead.  And  yet  because  of  some 
intransigence  or  myopia  of  certain  folk 
in  the  State  Department,  she  could  not 
buy  those  spare  parts.  That  is  a  strange 
situation,  my  good  friends. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  just  want  to  be  clear 
In  my  mind  as  to  what  this  section  says. 
The  past  performance  of  this  adminis- 


tration Is  to  give  aid  to  the  Arab  nations 
and  deny  it  to  Israel.  I  find  nothing  to 
indicate  Israel  is  to  get  aid  under  the 
section,  but  it  is  clear  Arab  nations  will 
get  such  further  aid.  Does  this  section 
limit  the  sale  or  give  this  power  to  the 
President  only  to  sell  arms  to  Israel? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  effect  will 
be  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  arms  to 
be  secured  on  credit  by  Israel,  and  that 
is  why  I  rise  in  my  place  today  to  pro- 
test, and  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
of  us  who  remember  back  in  the  1950's 
will  remember  that  some  of  us  had  the 
same  situation  arising  in  respect  to 
Israel  and  the  Middle  East.  If  there  had 
not  been  the  opportunity  for  Israel  to 
buy  that  equipment  at  that  time — and 
some  of  us  on  this  floor  whom  I  see  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  those  who 
went  down  to  the  State  Department  and 
who  talked  to  the  White  House  and 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  very  pro- 
vision that  has  been  in  here  since 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  want  that 
danger  to  arise  or  occur  again.  Therefore 
we  should  take  no  chances  with  an 
amendment  of  this  sort.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  will  fail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dowl. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  finish  the  thought  I  was  expressing 
when  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted.  I  am 
speaking  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
This  has  no  relation  to  any  particular 
nation,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  New  York,  I  am  sure  under 
present  arrangements  the  State  of  Israel 
can  secure  the  arms  they  need  under  the 
grant  program  or  imder  any  other  pro- 
gram. This  particular  amendment  re- 
lates not  to  a  country  but  to  a  method.  I 
do  not  favor  a  new  method  of  provid- 
ing military  assistance.  It  lends  to  the 
increase,  to  the  fattening,  of  the  great 
industrial-defense  complex  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  are  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  Israel  went  to 
France  to  purchase  airplanes.  In  a  way 
I  am  glad  that  they  were  compelled  to 
go  to  Prance,  because  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  it  was  an  American  plane, 
supplied  with  American  ammimition, 
that  bombed  and  strafed  the  Liberty, 
killing  and  wounding  more  than  100 
members  of  her  crew.  And  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  it  was  America  that  sup- 
plied the  torpedo  which  damaged  the 
ship  and  killed  so  many  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  the  State  of 
Israel,  but  I  do  feel  that  under  existing 
law,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
amendment  there  are  plenty  of  ways  for 
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us  to  supply  Israel  with  all  necessary 
arms.  May  I  call  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  ample  provisions  for  the  sale  of 
arms,  for  the  procurement  for  sale,  for 
sales  from  stock,  for  sales  on  credit,  and 
for  guarantees,  that  are  set  forth  right 
here  in  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule,  at  pages  83,  84, 
and  83. 

The  elimination  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 524  would  only  be  eliminating  a  new 
authority.  I  am  sure  in  the  existing  law 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  to  make 
available  what  we  need  to  make  avail- 
able. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
posed section  524  which  provides  new 
and  additional  authority  for  credit  arms 
sales.  Let  us  take  s*ock  of  the  facts.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  major  arms 
supplier  to  the  underdeveloped  world, 
which  can  iil  afford  to  divert  scarce  re- 
sources to  armaments.  There  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  United  States  arming  both 
sides  in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict. 

From  1962  to  1966  amis  sales  totaled 
$11.1  billion. 

It  is  fallacious  to  assert  that  denial  of 
this  blank  check  authority  would  pre- 
vent the  President  from  doing  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
gallant  State  of  Israel  and  other  nations 
where  we  have  commitments  and  a  vital 
interest. 

There  is  ample  authority  under  sec- 
tion 507  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  sale  of  defense  ar- 
ticles or  services  to  any  frienaly  country 
or  international  organization  on  credit; 
under  section  508,  which  provides  for  the 
reuse  of  the  receipts  of  arms  sales  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  "financing  sales  and 
guarantees;"  and  under  other  provisions, 
both  in  present  law  and  in  new  language 
in  the  bill  before  us,  for  guarantees,  ex- 
changes, and  leases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  a  re- 
examination of  the  arms  sales  policy. 
Certainly  a  policy,  which  trained  the 
troops  and  supplied  the  weapons  used  by 
Jordan  against  Israel  in  the  recent  Arab- 
Israel  war,  is  self-defeating. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  a  major  source  of  sophisticated 
weapons  and  aircraft  for  the  Arab  na- 
tions which  are  determined  to  destroy 
Israel.  Has  this  contributed  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  or  has  it  increased 
tensions? 

Despite  Jordan's  most  recent  aggres- 
sion against  Israel,  Jordan  airmen  and 
other  military  personnel  are  still  being 
trained  in  the  United  States,  and — unless 
the  amendment  which  we  adopted  earlier 
tonight  is  implemented — ^present  plans 
are  to  continue  training  Jordan  military 
personnel  during  fiscal  year  1968,  as  well 
as  other  Arab  military  personnel.  More- 
over, there  is  every  indication  that  the 
administration  may  provide  more  arma- 
ments to  Jordan.  This  would  only  in- 
flame tensions  in  the  Middle  East  and 
reward  an  aggressor,  further  endanger- 
ing Israel. 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  being 
stampeded  by  emotional  argument  will 
pau;5e  long  enough  to  ask  whether  the 


new  blank  check  authority  may  be  used 
to  arm  Israel's  eternal  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  time  to  ciu-tail  the 
role  of  the  Pentagon  as  broker  In  arms 
sales. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  clarify  much  of  the  smoke  that 
has  developed. 

First,  all  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  curtail  sales.  It  would  not  in- 
terfere with  aid,  or  any  other  method  by 
which  nations  get  arms  from  us. 

Second,  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  the  Pentagon  and  the  administra- 
tiop  have  been  very  judicious  in  supply- 
ing arms.  Despite  any  political  differ- 
ences with  the  President,  I  respect  his 
desire  to  achieve  world  peace.  I  respect 
the  desire  of  the  leaders  in  the  Pentagon 
to  achieve  world  peace.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  misusing  any  authority  under 
the  sales  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  in 
view  of  the  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties the  chairman  has  exhibited  before. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  worry  about  this 
amendment  for  this  reason.  The  other 
day  word  came  to  me  that  two  Soutli 
American  countries  wanted  to  buy  some 
F-5  airplanes.  I  wrote  to  DOD.  They  said 
that  they  were  not  able  to  buy  F-5's,  and 
they  should  buy  wheat.  So  they  went  on 
and  bought  the  wheat,  and  then  they 
made  a  long-term  agreement  with 
France  to  buy  the  Mystere  fighter,  and 
we  lost  the  sales  and  the  spare  parts  and 
technical  assistance.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  India.  We  said,  buy 
wheat,  and  then  they  had  a  long-term 
agreement  with  Russia  to  buy  Mig-21's. 
This  amendment  would  prevent  our 
great  aerospace  industries  from  selling 
our  production  all  over  the  world.  The 
image  of  America  will  continue  to  dis- 
appear— all  over  the  world.  I  worry 
about  it.  I  caimot  support  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
IMrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  bringing  this  amendment 
to  the  floor  tonight  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
express  their  concern  in  a  meaningful 
way  over  some  of  the  disclosures  that 
have  recently  been  made  about  the  sale 
of  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Pascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  thing  the  amendment  does  is  strike 
out  the  whole  section,  not  just  the  new 
authority,  but  the  authority  that  has  ex- 
isted in  the  law  with  respect  to  credit 
sales  for  some  15  years. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 


this  program  Is  without  limitation.  That 
is  not  correct.  There  Is  a  limitation  to 
credit  sales  reflected  in  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill,  not  only  in  the 
$590  million  set  aside  for  military  assist- 
ance, but  also  within  the  program  it- 
self, which  is  confined  to  $120  million  for 
this  year. 

We  can  object  to  the  new  authority  for 
credit  sales,  but  to  talk  about  arms 
races  and  arms  sales — this  amendment 
does  not  get  to  it.  All  it  does  is  tie  Uncle 
Sam's  hands  behind  his  back  in  the 
struggle  going  on  in  the  world  today. 

Let  me  review  some  facts  regarding 
the  credit  sales  program: 

To  begin,  the  authority  for  credit  sales, 
as  opposed  to  cash  sales  on  the  one  hand 
and  grant  aid  on  the  other,  Is  required 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  of  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  a  transition  from  grant 
to  sales  as  quickly  as  possible  for  as  many 
countries  as  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions permit; 

Second,  to  permit  the  filling  of  valid 
military  requirements  in  countries  that 
can  basically  afford  to  pay  but  do  not 
have  funds  immediately  available  to  pay 
cash  on  the  barrelhead — foi-  example, 
Iran,  who  expects  to  have  oil  income  in 
the  early  seventies. 

Third,  to  make  credit  available  to 
countries  to  whom  sale  is  consistent  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests  but  for 
whom  political  risk  precludes  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  from  the  private  bank- 
ing commimity  at  acceptable  rates  of 
Interest; 

Fourth,  to  permit  sale  to  countries  for 
whom  the  only  viable  alternative  is  pur- 
chase from  the  Communist  world;  and. 

Fifth,  to  permit  a  broader  range  of 
fiexibility  in  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
many  variables  of:  military  threat,  de- 
fense capability,  type  of  equipment  re- 
quired, alternative  sources,  ability  to  pay. 
and  last  the  risks  incurred  by  the  United 
States  if  it  sells  or  does  not  sell.  These 
considerations  all  are  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  U.S.  response  to  a 
purchase  request. 

In  brief,  the  credit  sale  of  military 
equipment  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
execution  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  With- 
out adequate  authority  and  funding  for 
credit  sales,  the  United  States  would  be 
precluded  from  infiuencing  the  amount, 
type,  and  delivery  timing  of  military 
equipment  acquisitictp  by  many  countries 
where  the  United  slates  has  important 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  charged  that  the  language  In  the  bill 
found  on  page  34,  lines  3  to  9,  which  is 
the  proposed  new  section  524' bM 3)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  would  au- 
thorize unlimited  arms  sales,  totally  de- 
void of  any  congressional  control,  in  such 
a  manner  that  would  completely  pre- 
clude any  need  for  appropriations.  He 
has  also  alleged  that  the  Pentagon  mis- 
leadlngly  described  this  requested  au- 
thority as  a  "technical  amendment"  on 
page  189  of  the  committee  hearings. 

The  gentleman's  charges  are  without 
foundation,  and  are  apparently  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  operations 
of  the  credit  sales  program.  I  call  the 
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gentleman's  attention  to  page  49  of  the 
committee  report  which  accurately  states 
and  without  qualification  that — 

Tbe  enactment  oi  tbis  subsection  would 
not  have  tbe  effect  of  increasing  tbe  funds 
available  for  financing  credit  sales  or  tbe 
total  volume  of  sales  wblch  could  legally  be 
financed  by  sucb  funds. 

First  let  me  deal  with  the  charge  that 
tills  amendment  has  been  deviously  de- 
scribed as  a  technimal  amendment.  Con- 
trary to  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  stated,  the  Pentagon  memo  at 
page  187-189  of  the  hearings  expressly 
points  out  that  this  proposed  aunend- 
ment  Is  one  of  five  substantive  changes. 
Similarly,  the  committee  report  on  pages 
44  and  49  calls  attention  to  this  amend- 
ment as  a  substantive  change. 

Turning  then  to  the  charge  that  this 
amendment  is  so  broad  that  appropria- 
tions would  not  be  needed,  I  hope  that 
the  following  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  credit  sales  are  made  will  be  en- 
lightening. 

Under  existing  statutory  authority  of 
many  years  standing,  credit  sales  are 
consumated  by  two  methods. 

The  first  method,  which  is  authorized 
by  section  524(b)(1),  concerns  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  transactions.  For 
example,  assume  that  Israel  wished  to 
buy  from  DOD  $10  million  worth  of  tanks 
manufactured  by  Chrysler.  Under  this 
first  method.  Israel  would  sign  a  credit 
sales  agreement  with  DOD  agreeing  to 
pay  for  these  tanks  over  a  number  of 
years  and  Issue  promissory  notes  to  DOD 
as  security.  DOD  would  use  $10  million 
in  the  credit  sales  revolving  fund  to  buy 
these  tanks  from  Chrysler.  Depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  credit  terms,  DOD 
would  either  hold  these  promissory  notes 
or  sell  them  under  section  635(g)  to  a 
commercial  bank  or  to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  If  DOD  sold  the  notes,  It 
would  Issue  a  guarantee  imder  section 
525  and  obligate  $2>2  million  as  a  reserve 
against  the  contingent  liability  of  $10 
million.  Accordingly,  the  net  cost  to  the 
revolving  fund  of  this  transaction  if  DOD 
sold  the  notes  would  be  $2 '2  mUlion  or 
$10  million  if  the  notes  were  not  sold. 

The  second  method,  which  is  au- 
thorized by  section  524(b)  (2)  and  is  sim- 
ply a  recodification  of  section  632(e) ,  in- 
volves Govemment-to-industry  agree- 
ments as  well  as  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  agreements.  To  take  the  hypo- 
thetical Israel  purchase  I  just  mentioned, 
Israel  would  sign  a  contract  directly  with 
Chrysler  for  $10  million  worth  of  tanks. 
POD  would  sign  a  credit  agreement  with 
Israel,  pursuant  to  which  DOD  would  pay 
directly  to  Chrysler  vouchers  submitted 
by  Chrysler  to  Israel  and  forwarded  by 
Israel  to  DOD  with  a  certification  that 
payment  was  due.  As  would  be  the  case 
in  the  government-to-goverrunent  type 
of  transaction,  Israel  would  give  promis- 
sory notes  to  DOD  as  security  for  the  in- 
stallment payments  owed.  DOD  would 
either  hold  the  promissory  notes  and 
therefore  incur  the  full  charge  of  $10 
million  to  its  revolving  fund  or  sell  the 
p-.omissory  notes  under  section  635(g) 
to  private  banks  or  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  a  guarsmtee  under  section 
525.  If  the  notes  were  sold  pursuant  to  a 
guarantee  the  net  cost  to  the  revolving 


fund  would  be  the  same  $2V2  million  as 
in  the  first  example  cited. 

The  proposed  new  authority  would 
merely  be  an  optional  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  result.  Using  this  same 
hypothetical  transaction  with  Israel  for 
purposes  of  Illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  Israel  because  of  its  own  internal 
legal,  economic,  or  political  considera- 
tions either  is  unable  to  issue  promissory 
notes  payable  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  would  prefer  to  issue  such 
notes  to  private  Industry.  In  that  event, 
under  the  proposed  amendment  Israel 
would  sign  a  contract  directly  with 
Chrysler,  as  in  the  second  example,  for 
$10  million  worth  of  tanks.  Instead  of 
being  a  cash  contract,  however,  the  con- 
tract  would  be  on  credit  terms  and  Israel 
would  issue  its  promissory  notes  to 
Chrysler.  If  the  U.S.  Government  had 
previously  approved  the  transaction  and 
agreed  to  finance  it,  DOD  would  sign  a 
note  purchase  agreement  with  Chrysler 
to  acquire  the  $10  million  worth  of  prom- 
issory notes.  Again,  as  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, depending  on  the  credit  terms, 
DOD  would  either  hold  these  notes  and 
thereby  incur  a  charge  to  its  revolving 
fund  of  SIO  million  or  would  sell  the  notes 
under  section  635(g)  to  a  private  bank 
or  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  a 
DOD  guarantee  under  section  525.  Again 
as  in  the  earlier  examples,  the  net  cost 
to  the  revolving  fund  if  DOD  sold  the 
notes  would  be  $2V2  million. 

As  I  have  demonstrated,  no  matter 
which  means  is  utilized  to  consummate 
these  credit  transactions,  whether  It  be 
the  two  existing  statutory  authorities  or 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  cost  to 
DOD  funds  is  exactly  the  same.  Further, 
if  the  country  were  a  Latin  American 
country,  the  full  $10  million  woiild  be 
charged  to  the  Latin  American  celling 
whichever  credit  alternative  is  followed. 
In  no  way,  therefore,  would  this  new  au- 
thority have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
total  dollar  value  of  sales  which  could 
be  accomplished. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  add  that  this 
proposed  amendment  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  Interarmco  and  was 
not  proposed  by  the  executive  branch  In 
order  to  enable  It  to  finance  Interarmco 
sales.  DOD  has  never  financed  Inter- 
armco sales  and  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so.  Indeed,  If  it  had  wanted  to  do 
so,  it  could  have  been  done  so  many  years 
ago  under  the  two  existing  statutory 
authorities  I  have  previously  described. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  once 
again  that,  as  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  proposed  credit  sales  program 
Is  fully  described  in  the  annual  presenta- 
tion books  which  have  always  been  avail- 
able for  examination  by  all  Members  of 
Congress.  Whether  credit  sales  are  con- 
summated under  the  two  existing  author- 
ities or  under  the  proposed  new  authority 
the  level  of  such  activity  has  not  been, 
and  we  are  assured  will  not  be,  concealed 
from  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
authority  to  sell  arms  under  the  Export- 


Import  Bank  has  been  around  since  1964. 
It  is  not  new  at  all.  We  are  not  trying 
to  legislate  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  am  sure  they  are  a  good  financial  and 
banking  Institution.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  I  think  would  be  very  bad  not 
only  for  our  own  security,  but  for  our 
friendly  countries  around  the  world. 

We  who  have  been  in  this  business  of 
military  assistance  for  many  years  know 
that  in  the  1950's  we  had  a  military  as- 
sistance program  of  $3  or  $4  billion.  It 
was  a  grant  program  then.  We  have 
worked  it  around  so  that  we  sell  $2  for 
each  dollar  we  provide  In  grants;  still 
we  are  criticized  for  it.  Now  we  are  selling 
arms  after  a  detennination  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  sale  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote world  peace. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Widnall 
and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  160,  noes 
120. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LONG  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: On  page  27.  line  12,  immediately  before 
tbe  quotation  marks  Insert  tbe  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  otber  provision  of  this 
Act,  each  proposed  sales  agreement  for  cash 
or  credit,  each  proposed  barter,  exchange, 
guaranty,  loan,  or  lease  program,  each  pro- 
po6ed  grant  program  of  military  equipment, 
and  each  proposed  training  program,  for  any 
country,  shall  (except  In  the  case  of  assist- 
ance provided  under  and  In  accordance  with 
section  506(a) )  be  approved  in  specific  dollar 
amounts  by  law  prior  to  the  extension  of  such 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  part." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chalr- 
m£ui,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  stop  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, but  merely  to  put  It  imder  a  closer 
control  and  scrutiny  of  the  Congress.  It 
undertakes  to  provide  the  same  kind  of 
congressional  control  over  military  sales 
and  aid  to  other  coimtrles  as  is  exercised 
now  for  military  construction  and  other 
items  of  our  own  budget  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  military  aid  is  justified  to 
Congress  only  upon  an  illustrative  basis. 
After  obtaining  congressional  approval  of 
the  entire  military  aid  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  then  give  en- 
tirely different  amovmts  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent coimtrles. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment, 
the  gift,  loan  or  sale  of  military  aid  will 
have  to  be  justified  upon  a  line  Item 
basis;  as,  for  example,  in  the  1967  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  Listed  there,  for 
example,  are  each  building,  each  instal- 
lation— for  example  the  naval  station  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  operations  facilities,  $5 
million. 

This  line  item  would  then  state  the 
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maximum  aid  that  could  be  given  that 
country  in  that  year.  And  any  reduction 
from  that  maximum  could  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  countries,  but  would 
revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
last  year  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
parted from  the  illustrative  justifica- 
tions that  they  gave  the  committee  in 
over  20  instances.  It  gave  money  to  one 
coimtry  that  they  had  not  even  listed  at 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  a  great  mistake  in  many 
ways.  It  has  had  the  effect  in  the  past 
of  promoting  arms  rivalries  such  as  exist 
In  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East;  of 
financing  wars,  such  as  between  India 
and  Pakistan;  of  equipping  the  military 
overthrow  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments, such  as  in  Greece  and  Argentina; 
and  of  diverting  funds  from  economic 
betterment  of  poor  peoples  as  In  nearly 
all  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

For  example,  in  Latin  America,  be- 
tween 1961  and  1966,  our  aid  amounted 
to  an  annual  average  of  $1.1  billion  a 
year.  The  military  budget  for  the  Latin 
American  countries  for  each  year  was 
$1.5  billion.  So  they  spent  the  equivalent 
of  everything  we  put  into  aid — and  then 
some — on  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  If  I  understand  this 
amendment  it  provides  that  every  cred- 
it, every  barter,  every  exchange  and 
loan  or  lease,  grant  of  military  equip- 
ment, has  to  be  approved  by  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Well,  I 
changed  the  language  somewhat,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  it  has  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  has  to  be 
passed  upon  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
now  for  our  own  military  construction. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  other  words,  if  we 
wanted  to  provide  an  Item  of  equipment 
to  Israel,  or  whatever  country  It  might 
be,  you  would  have  to  have  an  act  of  the 
Congress,  or  such  item  would  have  had 
to  have  been  previously  Included  In  a 
submission  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  would  have 
to  be  previously  justified  and  included  in 
the  bill ;  that  Is  right. 

Now,  there  will  be  objections  to  this. 
One  objection  will  be  made  that  this  will 
be  an  awful  lot  of  work  for  the  commit- 
tees. I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  more  dififi- 
cult  to  assemble  all  of  the  justifications 
in  this  case  than  any  other.  They  still 
undertake  to  justify  this  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  the  point  is  that  they  are  not  held 
to  the  justification,  and  I  want  to  hold 
them  to  it  in  this  bill. 

The  committees  might  have  to  work 
harder,  but  I  think  If  Congress  is  going 
to  assert  its  powers  and  keep  them  from 
draining  away  to  the  Executive,  it  has 
to  be  willing  to  put  in  the  necessary 
work  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  In  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
In  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  Is  not  of  supply  of  arms;  the 
question  Is  that  hopefully  the  demand 
will  cease,  but  until  such  time  as  that 
occurs,  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long  is  not  the  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
but  I  would  like  to  synopsize  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  amendment. 

The  Long  amendment  would  require 
each  transaction  of  sale,  grant,  lease, 
and  so  forth,  to  be  the  subject  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  executes  about  200  such 
transactions  a  month — each  of  them  re- 
quiring a  DD  Form  1513  which  Includes 
all  the  provisions  of  a  formal  Govem- 
ment-to-CSovernment  agreement. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Long's  amendment 
would  require  the  whole  process  of  presi- 
dential proposal  of  a  joint  resolution  and 
action  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
thereafter  for  each  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  transactions,  including  the  sale 
of  a  carburetor  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Long  would  leave  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  time 
for  no  other  business,  and  would  bring 
the  program  of  grant  and  sales  in  effect 
to  a  complete  halt. 

The  amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BiriGHAMl. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall].  I  rise 
at  this  time  simplj  to  say  that  I  believe 
this  is  a  very  different  proposition.  I 
believe  it  would  tie  up  the  administra- 
tion much  too  tightly,  for  example,  by 
limiting  any  possibility  of  classified 
transactions. 

I  believe  there  are  times  when  there 
have  to  be  classified  transactions  in  this 
area.  It  would  also  limit  the  possibility  of 
action  between  sessions. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  grievous  and 
unwarranted  restriction  on  the  flexi- 
bility needed  by  the  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  the  Record  to  be  very  cliear  here  as 
to  the  way  this  debate  is  being  conducted. 
It  is  11:15  p.m.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  offered  his  amendment.  Im- 
mediately at  the  conclusion  of  his  5- 
minute  discussion  on  his  amendment 
the  majority  party,  his  party,  moved  to 
limit  debate  to  10  additional  minutes. 
and  thus  shut  off  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 


piece  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
worth  being  debated  and  discussed.  If 
the  leadership  in  the  House  cannot  have 
enough  foresight  to  schedule  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  so  that  we  can 
deal  responsibly  with  each  amendment 
that  is  offered,  then  I  believe  we  are  do- 
ing a  serious  disservice  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman   from  Connecticut 

I  Mr.  MONAGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
objection  to  this  amendment  is  that  it 
puts  the  Congress  in  the  day-to-day 
business  of  running  the  details  of  the  de- 
fense piogram.  We  are  not  set  up  to  do 
that.  We  should  not  do  it.  This  provision 
would  take  away  from  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  the  fiexibility  which 
it  needs  to  make  it  effective. 

In  addition,  if  a  case  arose  where  it 
was  necessary  in  an  emergency  to  pro- 
vide equipment  quickly,  under  this  pro- 
vision you  would  have  to  wait  for  a  joint 
act  of  the  Congress  or  have  previously 
passed  a  specific  provision  in  the  law  by 
a  joint  action. 

We  do  not  want  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  in  this  way  in  these  dan- 
gerous and  difBcult  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  point  out  that  this  does 
not  tie  up  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  of  the 
Executive  any  more  than  does  the  pres- 
ent system  of  justifying  and  passing,  on 
a  line  item  basis,  our  own  national  de- 
fen.se  budget. 

I  might  have  pointed  out  also  that  I 
have  provided  in  my  amendment  for 
emergency  situations. 

In  cases  of  assistance  provided  under 
and  in  accordance  with  section  506.  and 
under  "he  terms  of  that  the  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  defense  serv- 
ices for  the  purposes  of  part  II,  subject 
to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  avail- 
able for  military  assistance.  The  value 
of  such  orders  under  this  subsection  in 
the  fiscal  year  1967  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  action 
taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  amendment,  although 
I  suspect  it  has  been  offered  in  the  best 
of  good  faith,  is  mischievous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  strikes  a  body 
blow  at  the  one  thing  which  is  the  re- 
quirement of  a  good  and  intelligent 
foreign  policy  and  that  is  the  ability  to 
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react  quickly,  prcwnptly,  and  Immedi- 
ately to  the  dangerous  and  hazardous 
sltiiations. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  going 
to  be  to  boggle  up  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  redtape  literally  up  to  its  ears. 

The  ability  of  this  Nation  to  act 
promptly — ^the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
provide  arms  quickly — the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  support  our  friends  immedi- 
ately In  times  of  crisis  and  urgency  will 
be  seriously  hampered  and  curtailed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment and  should  be  summarily  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  restricting  the  flexibility  of  the 
President  to  the  point  that  it  would  al- 
most handcuff  him,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment has  one  additional  serious  defect. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  order  for 
our  country  to  assist  by  these  means  a 
small,  independent  nation  which  might 
be  attacked  or  threatened  with  attack,  we 
would  have  to  know  in  advance  that  it 
was  going  to  be  threatened  with  attack. 

I  do  not  believe,  looking  back  over  the 
last  10  years,  that  any  of  us  can  assiune 
that  prescience  or  foreknowledge  that 
would  permit  us  to  make  that  kind  of 
Judgment  in  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  to 
have  some  kind  ot  flexibility  to  act  in  sit- 
uations of  this  kind  and,  therefore,  I  urge 
that  we  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell].     

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Widnall  amendment  put  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  arms  behind  his  back.  This 
amendment  would  put  both  of  Uncle 
Sam's  arms  and  one  leg  behind  his  back. 
Because  obviously  what  you  are  doing  by 
this  would  be  to  require  that  every  trans- 
action be  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  you  would  be  telling  your  opposition 
exactly  everything  you  are  doing  in  every 
coimtry.  If  that  is  your  objective,  then 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

So  far  as  embarrassing  the  adminis- 
tration Is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one stands  to  be  embarrassed  because 
the  net  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be 
to  force  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  President  to  take  everything  out  of 
existing  Department  of  Defense  stocks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  FrelingitcysfnI  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  put  a  very  un- 
wise, unnecessary  and  dangerous  strait- 
jacket  on  the  executive,  and  Impose  an 
additional  burdensome  responsibility  on 
the  Congress  that  would  not  be  at  all 
helpful. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  by  striking 
section  624  from  the  bUl,  we  have 
stripped  the  President  of  his  ability  to 
make  credit  sales,  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  we  should  approve  this 


further  restriction  on  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope 
that  this  particular  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
Long  amendment  would  require  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  each  sale  of  every 
kind  to  every  country.  This  would  keep 
Congress  in  practically  continuous  ses- 
sion. If  you  think  you  are  working  late 
tonight,  pass  the  Long  amcndinent  and 
you  will  work  late  every  night. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a-s  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  1 : 

"PART    III 

"CHAPTER    1— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  p.^rt  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Art  of  1961.  as  amended. 
Which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

"(a»  Section  601(c)  (3) .  which  relates  to  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  use.  73b-2i'  and  substitut- 
ing '5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

"(b)  Section  608 1 a),  which  relates  to  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  excess  property,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  'It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  in  furnishing  assistance 
under  pirt  I  excess  personal  property  shall 
be  utilized  wherever  practicable  In  lieu  of 
the  prociu-ement  of  new  items  for  United 
Stites-assistcd  projects  and  programs." 

"(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  cut  '510"  and  substituting  '506'.  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  substi- 
tuting "$11,000,000'. 

"icli  b;rct:<jn  61J.  -Aiilch  relates  to  the  use 
of  foreign  cirr^-ncle-^,  !■;  amended  by  adding 
at  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

""  "(d)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Suprilement  il  Apprcpri:'tion  .'\ct.  1953.  ex- 
cet;i  foreign  currencies,  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  be  made  available.  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available,  to  encourage 
the  establishment.  Improvement,  or  expan- 
sion of  private  enterprises  In  friendly  less 
developed  countries.  Priority  shall  be  given 
to  enterprises  designed  to  promote,  increase, 
or  improve  food  production,  processing,  dis- 
tribution, storing,  and  marketing.  The  Pres- 
ident may  make  loans  or  guaranties  with 
such  currencies  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In  the  clr- 
ciunstances.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable In  making  such  loans  or  guaranties,  the 
President  shall  utilize  the  services  of  private 
financing  institutions,  including  Intermedi- 
ate credit  institutions  which  finance  private 
business  activity  even  though  there  may  be 
a  governmental  Interest  in  such  instltutiooB. 
No  agreement  or  proposal  to  use  any  foreign 
currency  under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
tered into  or  carried  out  until  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
such  agreement  or  proposal  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

""le)  Section  614ia),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"510"  and  substituting  "SOG". 

""(f)  Section  620.  which  rel.Ttes  to  pro- 
hibitions agai-:5.t  furnishing  a.^sirtTnce.  Is 
amended  ."s  fo'.'nws: 

""(1)  Subsection  (fi  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  no  defense  articles  or  defer..se  serv- 


ices shall  be  provided,"  Immediately  before 
'to  any  Communist  country". 

"(2)  Subsection  (J)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(])  The  President  shall  consider  termi- 
nating assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  any  country  which  permits,  or  falls  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the  dam- 
age or  destruction  by  mob  action  of  United 
States  property  within  such  country,  and 
fails  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  thereof  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  such  d.image  or  de- 
struction." 

"(3)  Subsection  ik)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "510"  and  substituting  "506". 

'"(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'" "  ( n )  No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or 
grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is 
governed  by  a  Communist  regime."  " 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  the  bill  start- 
ing on  page  35,  line  1,  to  the  bottom  of 
page  37,  be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  on  page  36,  beginning  on 
line  3  and  running  through  line  23,  on 
the  grounds  that  It  makes  an  appropri- 
ation and  is  therefore  in  \iolation  of 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXI  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  appropria- 
tions, nor  shall  an  amendment  proposing  an 
appropriation  be  in  order  during  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  a  committee  not  having  that  Juris- 
diction. A  question  of  order  on  an  appro- 
priation In  any  such  bll!,  Joint  resolution,  or 
amendment  thereto  may  be  raised  at  any 
time. 

The  language  in  this  paragraph  per- 
mits excess  foreign  currencies  to  be  made 
available  without  going  through  the 
budgetary  process  as  now  required  by 
law.  The  present  requirement  is  con- 
tained in  section  1415  of  Public  Law  547 
of  the  82d  Congress,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1415.  Foreign  credits  owed  to  or  owned 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  will  not  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  after  June  30,  1953,  except  as 
may  be  provided  for  annually  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  and  provisions  for  the  utilization 
of  such  credits  for  purposes  authorized  by 
law  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included 
in  general  appropriation  Acts. 

The  language  in  the  biU  in  line  5  pro- 
vides that  foreign  currencies  "may  be 
made  avpilable."  This  language  would 
clearly  permit  the  use  of  foreign  curren- 
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cies  without  further  budgetary  action 
and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  Chair 
sustain  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  if  he  is  present,  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  contains  the  same  authority 
as  was  provided  in  the  Public  Law  480  ex- 
tension bill  of  last  year.  Under  that  act 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  there 
was  agreement  which  apparently  was 
satisfactory  with  both  committees.  But 
the  point  of  order  I  believe  is  well  taken 
that  this  does  constitute  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  was  hopeful,  be- 
cause of  the  pleasant  arrangement  that 
had  been  made  on  the  Public  Law  480 
matter,  the  same  arrangement  might 
prevail. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  respectfully  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  not  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  This  is  appropriation  on  a 
legislative  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is 
conceded.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MONAGAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monacan:  On 
page  35,  Immediately  after  line  21,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(d)  Section  611,  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  no  assistance  author- 
ized under  title  I,  II,  and  VI  of  chapter  2  and 
chapter  4  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  any  capital  assistance 
project  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion until  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  paxt  I  of  the 
Act  has  received  and  taken  into  considera- 
tion— 

"'"(1)  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  assistance  project,  conducted 
by  controller  of  such  agency  with  such  as- 
sistance from  other  divisions  of  such  agency 
as  he  may  request,  which  shall  set  forth  his 
views,  comments  and  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Justification,  feasibility 
studies  and  prospect  for  effective  utilization 
of  such  projects:  and 

"  "(2)  a  certification  from  the  principal  of- 
ficer of  such  agency  in  the  country  In  which 
the  project  Is  located  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  country  (both  financial  and  human  re- 
sources) to  effectively  maintain  and  utilize 
the  project  taking  into  account  among  other 
things  the  maintenance  and  utilization  of 
projects  in  such  country  previously  financed 
or  assisted  by  the  United  States." "' 


And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 
who  was  compelled  to  leave.  I  serve  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  also  as  a  member  of 
Mr.  Moss'  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  happy  to  perform 
this  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  correct  an 
obvious  deficiency  in  the  capital  assist- 
ance program  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  record  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  is  replete  with  poorly 
planned  and  managed  capital  assistance 
projects.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  congressional  reports,  GAO  reports 
and  even  the  Agency's  own  audit  reports 
issued  year  after  year.  They  continually 
disclose  numerous  instances  of  poorly 
planned  and  managed  projects. 

In  spite  of  section  611  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  was  enacted  to  pre- 
vent such  happenings,  millions  of  dollars 
have  gone  to  finance  projects  of  this  sort. 
Obviously,  an  additional  control — inde- 
pendent of  the  existing  procedures  for 
capital  assistance — must  be  built  into  the 
processing  mechanism.'' 

This  amendment  would  do  just  that. 
It  provides  that  when  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  any  capital  assistance 
project,  the  Agency  must  consider  the 
findings  of  the  Agency's  controller  as  to 
the  project's  justification,  feasibility,  and 
prospects  for  effective  utilization.  Placing 
this  additional  review  responsibility  in 
the  OflBce  of  the  Controller  allows  for  an 
independent  preaudit  outside  the  plan- 
ning machinery  which  already  exists. 
This  should  help  greatly  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  also  re- 
quires a  certification  by  a  principal  offi- 
cer of  the  U.S.  country  team  that  the 
recipient  country  has  the  capability  to 
effectively  utilize  and  maintain  the  AID- 
assisted  project.  Among  other  things, 
this  certification  would  be  based  on  how 
well  the  recipient  country  utilized  and 
maintained  projects  previously  financed 
by  the  United  States.  Too  often,  despite 
the  fact  that  past  performance  by  the 
recipient  country  shows  that  it  has  not 
effectively  used  or  maintained  U.S.  as- 
sisted projects,  the  Agency  continues  to 
finance  additional  projects. 

The  additional  workload  required  by 
this  amendment  would  be  very  little. 
However,  the  benefits  derived  in  terms  of 
well-founded  projects  effectively  utilized 
and  maintained  could  be  phenomenal. 
For  example,  if  we  take  the  Agency's 
capital  assistance  lending  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  apply  the  $1  million  cri- 
teria, this  amendment  would  affect  50 
loans  out  of  a  total  of  64.  But  they  would 
represent  98  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
value  of  loans  signed  during  that  year. 
As  of  the  end  of  the  1967  fiscal  year, 
there  were  60  loans  of  this  type  author- 
ized but  not  signed.  If  all  these  were  to 
become  loans  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
this  amendment  would  affect  only  47 
out  of  the  60  loans.  But — significantly — 


they  would  represent  98  percent  of  the 
total  dollar  value. 

This  amendment  would  help  to  prevent 
the  building  of  powerplants  that  sink 
into  swamps,  such  as  the  thermal  power- 
plant  in  Santa  Cruz,  Brazil;  schools 
without  teachers,  such  as  the  school  con- 
struction program  in  northeast  Brazil; 
and  roads  that  go  nowhere,  such  as  the 
road  in  southern  Peru  that  ended  at  a 
mountainside.  Unfortunately,  AID  has 
supported  such  projects  in  the  past.  We 
should  make  sure  this  never  happens 
again.  Too  much  of  this  program  has 
been  audited  after  the  fact.  What  it 
needs  is  some  preaudit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  the  additional  con- 
trol needed  to  make  sure  that  AID-as- 
sisted  projects  are  justified,  feasible,  and 
will  be  effectively  utilized  and  main- 
tained. This  can  be  accomplished  with 
little  additional  workload  by  a  preaudit 
before  millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance are  committed  to  such  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  additional 
control  and  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  House  that  for  the  last  8 
or  9  years,  there  has  been  a  very  good 
liaison  operating  between  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
began  in  the  days  when  the  subcom- 
mittee was  headed  by  Mr.  Hardy. 

This  amendment  was  brought  to  my 
attention  several  days  ago.  It  is  similar, 
to  section  513,  which  relates  to  military 
aid  which  was  sponsored  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Morse,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  AID  is  somewhat  unhappy  about 
it,  because  they  would  rather  have  the 
Assistant  Administrator  make  the  report, 
than  the  controller  of  the  agency.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  the 
conference. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House,  I  might  say  that  this 
amendment  provides  that  when  more 
than  $1  million  is  provided  for  any  capi- 
tal assistance  project,  the  Agency  must 
consider  the  findings  of  the  Agency's  con- 
troller as  to  the  project's  justification, 
feasibility,  and  the  prospects  for  effective 
utilization. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  and  we  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFTRED     BY     MR.     THOMSON     OP 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
Tlip  Ck;k  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomson  ot 
Wisconsin:  On  page  37,  after  Una  24,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  At  the  end  of  section  620,  add  the 
following  new  subeection: 

"  "(8)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall 
b«  made  iinder  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  In  or 
to  any  count.y  which  has  severed  or  here- 
after severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  ( 1 )  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  coun- 
try and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such 
sales,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  nego- 
tiated and  entered  Into  pftor  the  resumpli on 
of  dlplomaUc  relations  with  such  country.'  " 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  that  I 
announced  I  woiild  submit.  It  relates  to 
the  countries  that  have  broken  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  United  Arab 
RepubUc,  which  was  a  full  belligerent, 
land,  sea,  and  air,  in  the  recent  Middle 
East  conflict. 

Syria,  which  was  a  full  participant 
and  active  belligerent  with  ground  and 
air  forces. 

Iraq,  which  engaged  in  limited  ground 
fighting  with  Israel  troops. 

Yemen,  which  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions before  the  Arab-Israel  conflict. 

Algeria,  which  sent  Mig  planes  to  fight 
in  that  conflict. 

Mauritania  and  the  Sudan. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  examined  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  Of  coiu'se,  we 
have  already  suspended  any  aid  to  Einy 
countries  which  have  broken  diplomatic 
relations.  This  provides  an  escape  clause, 
since  it  permits  aid  to  start  again  after 
the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Does  this  amendment 
provide  for  cutting  off  all  assistance,  mil- 
itary and  nonmilitary,  to  any  nation 
which  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  It  says. 
"No  assistance  shall  be  fuinished." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  identical  with  an  amendment  I  have 
at  the  desk.  I  am  pleased  to  defer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  it  is 
being  accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

We  made  it  clear  a  short  while  ago, 
when  we  adopted  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal],  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wolff],  that  we  will  not 


condone  military  training  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  any  nation  which  severs  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
Commendable  as  that  is,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  should 
cut  off  all  assistance  to  any  country 
which  has  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  our  Nation.  That  is  just  what  this 
amendment  does.  I  trust  it  will  win  over- 
whelming approval. 

I  commend  the  scntleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  What  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does,  obviously  is  to  express 
simply  and  forcefully  the  intent  of  the 
House,  as  we  have  enunciated  it  time 
after  time  here  today.  It  clarifies  the 
issue  and  makes  very  certain  what  our 
national  policy  is.  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OTTCLRED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
37,  line  24.  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  section  640  of  tills  Act,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be 
acquired  from,  or  provided  to,  any  such  coun- 
try by  any  means  under  this  or  any  other 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.' " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  the  preceding  language  in  the  bill 
which  is  part  of  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
In  the  markup  of  the  bill.  I  will  read  the 
subsection  as  it  appears  in  the  bill : 

No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or  grants  or 
ether  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft 
under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  or  from 
North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam 
Is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 

I  am  now  adding  these  words  by  my 
amendment: 

Notwithstanding  section  640  of  this  Act,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be 
acquired  from,  or  provided  to,  any  such 
country  by  any  means  under  this  or  any 
other  Act.  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

I  think  all  of  you  know  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at — the  perfidious  British,  for 
instance,  who  have  been  sending  their 
ships  into  North  Vietnam  with  hundreds 
of  tons  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Now  the 
United  States  Government  is  about  to 
buy  $60  million  or  $80  million  worth  of 
military  equipment  from  these  same 
British.  It  is  about  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  business.  It  is  about  time  to 
say  to  those — and  I  do  not  care  what 
nation  it  is — who  sail  their  ships  into 
North  Vietnam  with  cargoes  to  supply 


the  people  who  are  killing  Americans — 
it  is  time  to  say  to  them  that  they  most 
stop.  This  amendment  is  also  needed  to 
take  away  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  aside  the  plain  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long  been 
interested  in  this  subject  and  in  the  past 
have  offered  amendments  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  While  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  flat  prohibition  they 
put  in  the  biU  before  us  here,  I  think  tliat 
the  House  made  its  intent  clear  in  times 
past.  We  do  not  want  by  our  actions  to 
make  any  aid  whatsoever  available  to 
anyone  who  is  assisting  North  Vietnam 
to  carry  out  its  destruction.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  gentle- 
man at  length  in  the  past  few  days  and 
weeks,  and  I  am  satisfied  his  amendment 
strengthens  this  bill.  I  would  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  wish  to  say  only 
this:  15,000  Americans  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam up  to  this  point.  How  many,  how 
many  n.ore  are  going  to  die  as  a  result 
in  whole  or  In  part  of  the  supplies  that 
some  of  our  alleged  friends  around  the 
world  have  shipped  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese? The  least  we  can  do  here  is  to 
say  that  we  buy  nothing  and  accept 
nothing  from  countries  that  perfidiously 
trade  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  was  the  author  of  the  original 
amendment  on  the  prohibition  for  North 
Vietnam,  so  my  question  is  directed  in  a 
filendly  fashion  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
gentleman's  intent  and  the  language  of 
his  amendment,  because  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  understand  exactly  how  far  it  goes.  I 
think  I  know  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  have  his  ex- 
planation. As  I  understand  this,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "country,"  does  the  gen- 
tleman interpret  that  to  mean  that  any 
ship,  for  example,  which  flies  the  coun- 
try's flag  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  in  the  service  of  that  country  or 
not  owned  by  that  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  other  words,  even  if 
the  vessel  is  under  charter,  so  long  as  she 
flies  the  flag  of  a  country  which  may  be 
trading  with  North  Vietnam,  then  this 
prohibition  would  apply? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Registered  or  flying  the 
flag.  I  want  to  gb  just  as  far  as  I  can 
make  it  go.  If  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
can  suggest  any  better  language  to  make 
it  any  more  restrictive,  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No;  I  just  wanted  to 
understand  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
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pending,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
have  prohibited  mihtary  sales  to  Yugo- 
slavia. However,  under  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  adopted  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Yugoslav- 
ian-flag ships  doing  trade  with  North 
Vietnam,  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
our  aid.  The  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
which  has  just  been  adopted  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  that  we  may  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  withdraw  my  amendment 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BY    MS.   BERBY 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Berry:  On 
page  37,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following: 

"(5)  At  the  end  of  section  620  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(6)  After  December  31,  1967,  no  further 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  In  Latin  America  until  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  recipient  country  has  es- 
tablished and  implemented  an  equitable  and 
effective  system  of  tax  collection  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property.'  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  in  this  bill  that  the 
committee  continues  the  House's  insist- 
ence that  no  U.S.  aid  should  go  to  any 
coimtry  that  furnishes  or  permits  vessels 
under  Its  registry  to  furnish  supplies  to 
North  Vietnam.  As  one  who  has  in  the 
past  sponsored  and  supported  amend- 
ments to  achieve  this  purpose,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
offered  the  amendment  just  adopted  and 
I  am  certain  it  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  prohibitions  on  this  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  now  several  years  since 
the  House  first  began  to  work  its  will  to 
eliminate  this  trading  with  the  enemy  in 
the  absence  of  effective  action  by  the 
executive  branch.  Even  though  it  has 
been  reduced,  it  is  indeed  deplorable  that 
today  we  still  must  express  our  concern 
about  this  continued  trafiBc.  During  1967 
ships  fiying  the  flags  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Italy,  Cyprus,  and  Malta  have  de- 
livered cargoes  in  North  Vietnam.  While 
these  are  not  now  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries, apparently,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  bill  concerning  those  helping  to  sup- 
ply the  Hanoi  Regime.  For  without  this 
ban,  I  am  sure  other  free-world-flag  ships 
would  soon  again  be  steaming  into  Hai- 
phong. 

There  are  still,  in  fact,  too  many  loop- 
holes which  prevent  the  elimination  of 
this  traffic.  For  example,  the  blacklist 
belatedly  established  by  the  administra- 
tion on  January  25,  1966,  which  by  deny- 
ing U.S.  Govemment-flnanced  cargoes  to 
ships  that  have  called  at  North  Vietna- 
mese ports  seeks  to  reduce  this  traffic,  has 


been  singularly  unsuccessful.  The  most 
recent  list  includes  the  names  of  45  dif- 
ferent vessels  and  to  date  only  one  ship- 
ping interest  has  agreed  to  stop  carrying 
trade  to  North  Vietnam.  The  authorita- 
tive maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  on  August 
14,  1967,  characterizes  this  and  this  simi- 
lar Cuban  blacklist  as  "a  facade  to  cover 
up  what  amounts  to  a  futile  deterrent  to 
ships  whose  owners  want  to  trade  with 
Communist  nations. 

Of  the  free  world  countries  which  have 
vessels  under  their  registry  engaged  in 
either  Cuban  or  North  Vietnamese  trade 
during  1967 — that  is  the  United  King- 
dom, Lebanon,  Greece,  Italy,  Cyprus, 
France,  Finland,  and  Malta — I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  that  two — Greece  and  Leb- 
anon— received  military  aid  during  fis- 
cal 1967.  As  the  law  now  reads  the  Pres- 
ident, if  he  desires  to,  may  continue  such 
aid  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba.  Simi- 
lar discretionary  authority,  however,  was 
deleted  last  year  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one 
side  of  the  coin.  The  negative  side.  What, 
we  should  ask,  have  these  and  other 
countries  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  so  much  U.S.  aid  over  the  years  done 
to  help  the  cause  of  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam?  It  is  Indeed  incomprehensible 
that  some  of  these  countries  should  In 
effect  be  helping  the  enemy  but  it  is  no 
less  appalling  to  survey  the  microscopic 
assistance  that  they  are  providing  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  Permit  me 
to  quickly  give  a  few  examples : 

First.  The  United  Kingdom  which  over 
the  last  20  years  has  received  $9  billion 
of  U.S.  aid  has  contributed  to  South 
Vietnam  some  medical,  scientiflc,  phar- 
maceutical, and  roadbullding  equipment, 
and  flshing  boat  engines. 

Second.  Italy  which  has  received  over 
$6  billion  since  1946  has  made  a  total 
contribution  to  South  Vietnam  of  a  10- 
man  surgical  team. 

Third.  Greece,  which  has  so  far  re- 
ceived nearly  $4  billion  In  aid  has  pro- 
vided South  Vietnam  with  $15,000  worth 
of  medical  supplies. 

Fourth.  Belgium,  who  has  received 
over  $2  billion  in  U.S.  aid  has  contributed 
an  ambulance,  some  medicine,  and  nine 
scholarships. 

And  so  the  list  goes. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  administration 
sent  a  special  mission  to  our  Southeast 
Asian  allies  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  their  assistance  to  the  war 
effort.  At  least  that  was  one  of  the  an- 
nounced purposes  of  the  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor-Clark  Clifford  mission  when  they 
departed  Washington.  Upon  their  return, 
empty  handed,  there  was  no  mention  of 
this  effort  having  been  made.  The  appar- 
ent failure  of  their  mission  is  perhaps 
exemplifled  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  would  not  even 
talk  to  them;  and  there  is  now  specula- 
tion in  the  press  that  the  Philippines 
may  withdra^^the  2,000  noncombat  mili- 
tary engineering  unit  recently  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  after  months  of  delay  and 
procrastination.  Up  until  that  time  the 
total  contribution  of  the  Philippines 
amounted  to  60  civic  action  personnel. 


This  from  a  country  whose  national  se- 
curity is  intimately  boimd  up  with  the 
fate  of  South  Vietnam  and  where  over 
38,000  American  soldiers  have  died  in 
defense  of  Philippine  independence  and 
freedom.  In  terms  of  what  we  are  domg 
in  that  part  of  the  world  as  compared 
with  what  the  free  world  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  doing  for  themselves, 
the  case  of  the  Philippines  is  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  The  failure  of 
the  administration  to  obtain  greater  help 
from  our  so-called  allies  in  the  struggle 
in  Vietnam  is  a  hard  and  inescapable  fact 
but  it  is  a  fact  as  well  which  can  only 
raise  grave  questions  about  the  efficacy 
and  value  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Tlie  higli  purpose  of  our  aid  program 
over  the  years  has  been  not  an  attempt 
to  buy  friends  but  to  bolster  and  encour- 
age the  forces  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  In  return  we  would  expect  a 
common  feeling  of  responsibility  toward 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  wherever 
it  might  be  challenged.  When  the  chips 
are  down,  however,  it  must  be  said,  I 
believe,  that  our  great  expectations  have 
been  sadly  unrealized.  Therefore,  today 
while  I  am  encouraged  by  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  toward  tighten- 
ing up  this  program  I  feel  nevertheless 
that  I  must  continue  to  use  my  vote  as  a 
protest  over  a  program  which  despite  its 
good  features  remains  a  matter  of  deep 
and  growing  concern  to  the  American 
people.  I  would  particularly  point  out, 
however,  that  my  vote  in  no  way  should 
be  interpreted  as  an  unwillingness  to 
support  our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 
Quite  obviously  a  first  rate  aid  program 
is  needed  there  more  than  anywhere  and 
in  view  of  this  the  deficiencies  and  in- 
adequacies that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  uncovered  are  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing. Consequently,  until  there  is 
greater  evidence  that  it  is  effective  and 
appreciated  by  the  recipient  countries  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  best  means  by 
which  I  can  try  to  effect  whatever  re- 
forms and  changes  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  and  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  perfectly  clear.  It 
simply  says  that  until  the  President  de- 
termines that  these  recipient  countries 
have  established  for  themselves  an  equit- 
able and  effective  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty tax  system,  that  our  aid  shall  be 
withheld  from  them.  But.  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  original 
remarks  yesterday,  last  spring  I  visited 
six  or  seven  of  the  countries  of  South 
America.  While  I  was  in  one  of  these 
comitries  I  was  in\1ted  out  to  a  dinner 
with  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  that  coun- 
try whose  purpose  it  was  to  sell  me  on  the 
idea  that  I  should  do  a  better  job  of  sell- 
ing the  people  of  South  Dakota  on  for- 
eign aid.  I  listened  to  the  arguments. 
Finally,  I  turned  to  one  man  who  had 
told  us  that  he  operated  a  large  ranch 
i-unning  about  2,000  head  of  cattle.  After 
they  had  told  me  that  I  should  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  selling  foreign  aid  to  my  people, 
I  asked  him  what  personal  property  taxes 
he  paid  on  2,000  head  of  cattle.  He  looked 
at  me  in  amazement.  He  said,  "Personal 
property  taxes?"  He  paid  none. 
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Well,  I  know  and  you  know  that  a 
ranch  which  runs  2,000  head  of  cattle  in 
my  district  would  pay  anywhere  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  in  personal 
property  taxes.  Besides  that,  such  ranch- 
er would  pay  a  heavy  real  estate  tax.  He 
would  pay  a  sales  tax  as  well  as  an  in- 
come tax.  However,  down  there  things 
are  different.  They  pay  no  taxes  yet  they 
look  to  the  United  States  and  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  here  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  do  the  things  their 
commxinlty  and  state  should  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not  know  how 
we  can  look  our  people  in  the  face  and 
ask  them,  tax-ridden  as  they  are,  to  in- 
crease their  tax  burdens  and  ship  it  down 
to  South  America  to  relieve  those  prop- 
erty owners  in  those  countries,  until  the 
property  owners  down  there  are  willing 
to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  their 
own  communities  and  the  burden  of  their 
own  countries,  at  least  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  force  them  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  and  speed  up  their  tax  reform 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  agree  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Office  of  this  country  has 
people  down  there  helping  them  to  set 
up  a  better  system  of  tax  collection,  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  sales  tax  and  the 
income  tax.  It  does  not  apply  to  property 
tax.  Those  property  owners  are  the  ruling 
class  and  they  simply  refuse  to  tax  them- 
selves and  will  not  until  we  are  willing 
to  force  them. 

May  I  submit  to  the  Members  that  it 
Is  not  fair  to  our  people  up  here  to  ask 
them  to  pay  more  taxes  when  these  peo- 
ple down  there — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  poor  people,  I  am  talking  about 
the  people  with  property,  lots  of  proper- 
ty— pay  little  or  no  taxes  on  their  prop- 
erty. 

Another  example,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  we  came  back  through  Rio,  we 
were  driven  around  the  city  by  the  AID 
officials.  We  came  to  a  very  nice  park 
area.  They  had  it  all  dug  up.  They  were 
putting  in  a  sewer  system.  Some  of  the 
AID  officials  told  us  that  we  were  putting 
In  this  sewer  system.  This  was  in  a  good 
part  of  town.  Right  across  the  corner 
from  where  we  were  parked  was  a  house 
that  in  most  any  part  of  this  country 
would  cost  $30,000  to  $35,000.  I  asked 
them  what  the  tax  would  be  on  that 
house.  They  said  "Probably  nothing,  be- 
cause the  owner  probably  would  not  pay 
any  even  if  a  tax  was  levied." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  you  are  ask- 
ing my  people  and  your  people  to  pay 
more  taxes  to  send  down  there  to  put  in 
sewer  systems  and  hundreds  of  other 
similar  projects  for  these  people  when 
they  will  not  tax  themselves  to  help  put 
in  these  needed  improvements.  We  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  doing  for 
these  people  what  they  should  in  all  jus- 
tice be  doing  for  themselves. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  renew  my  point  of  order  that  I  believe 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  is  not  germane. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  furnish  a.ssistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  promote  the  mutual  security. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  is  a  definite  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
country. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  asainst  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  desire  to  be  heard  on 
thepoint  of  order? 

Mr.  BERRY.  No.  Mr.  Chahman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  speak  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  I,  chapter  2.  section  208.  is  entitled 
"Self-Help  Criteria."  It  says: 

In  determining  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  United  States  should  furnish  devel- 
opment assistance  to  a  country  under  this 
chapter  the  President  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count— 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  its  needs  and  capabilities  to  Increase  food 
production  and  Improve  the  means  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  food; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
creating  a  favorable  cl.mate  for  private 
enterprise  and  Investment,  both  domestic 
and  foreign; 

"(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  government 
of  the  country  is  increasing  the  role  of  the 
people  In  the  developmental  process; 

"(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's 
goverrmiental  expenditures  are  allocated  to 
key  developmental  areas,  including  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education,  and  not  diverted 
for  unnecessary  military  purposes  or  to  In- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  other  free  and  In- 
dependent nations; 

And  so  on  and  so  forth  we  go  with  addi- 
tional criteria. 

Section  208  describes  in  great  detail 
the  self-determination  criteria  which 
are  required  of  these  countries  before 
they  will  receive  foreign  assistance,  so 
it  is  beyond  comprehension  to  me  that 
when  we  require  in  one  part  of  this  bill 
very  specific  self-help  criteria  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  assistance  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  ignore  it  in  every 
other  area.  We  simply  ask  that  they 
make  the  same  effort  to  help  themselves 
we  require  of  our  people  in  order  to  help 
theqjiWe  ask  they  tax  themselves. 

Ther?r51-e.  Mr  JSfaaiwnan,  I  believe  the 
point  of  order  Is  out  of  order.  This  is 
simply  an  additional  requirement  to  be- 
come eligible  for  aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  the  gentleman 
Is  reading  from  there  is  criteria  to  help 
the  President  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  would  delay  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  legislation  pending  an 


unrelated  contingency.  Under  a  previous 
precedent  of  the  House  to  be  found  in 
Cannons  Precedents,  volume  VIII,  sec- 
tion 3037,  a  similar  amendment  was  held 
not  to  be  germane.  The  present  occupant 
of  the  chair,  following  that  precedent, 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  PEPPER 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pepper:  On 
page  37,  after  line  24.  amend  the  following: 
"No  ship  which  transported  any  goods  or 
psrsonnel  to  or  from  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
so  long  as  either  of  such  countries  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  Communist  regime  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  port  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  territories,  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
sessions. 

No  captain  who  has  taken  any  ship  as 
captain  Into  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba  so  long 
as  either  shall  be  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  port 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  territories 
or  Commonwealth  or  possessions  as  the 
captain  of  any  ship." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  clear  that  any  ship  which 
transports  goods  or  personnel  to  or  from 
Vietnam  or  Cuba  shall  thereafter  so  long 
as  either  of  those  countries  Is  governed 
by  a  Communist  regime  be  denied  entry 
into  any  port  of  the  United  States  or  to 
any  of  its  possessions,  commonwealths. 
or  territories. 

It  also  provides  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  a  ship  captain.  Any  ship  cap- 
tain who  takes  a  ship  into  Vietnam  or 
into  Cuba,  so  long  as  either  of  those 
countries  is  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime,  is  thereafter  denied  the  right  of 
bringing  a  ship  into  any  port  of  the 
United  States  or  any  port  of  its  com- 
monwealths, territories,  or  possessions. 

There  is  already,  as  the  chairman  will 
authenticate,  a  blacklist  of  ships  which 
do  transport  goods  or  personnel  to  or 
from  these  countries.  I  think  it  would  be 
clearer  and  more  effective  and  a  stronger 
notice  to  those  who  operate  such  ships 
and  to  those  who  own  them,  if  we  made 
this  clear  as  a  matter  of  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

In  other  words,  a  ship  that  goes  into 
one  of  these  Communist  countries  is 
thereafter  incapable  of  entering  an 
American  port. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  diminishes  the 
value  of  that  ship  and  would  deter  any 
proprietor  in  wanting  to  allow  his  ship 
to  carry  goods  into  one  of  those  countries 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  that 
these  policies  should  be  clearly  effectu- 
ated and  stated  in  the  statute;  and  they 
seem  to  follow  naturally  from  the  pre- 
ceding provision  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page  of  the  bill.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
offered  the  amendment  at  this  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  explanation  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SCHWEIKER 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schweiker:  On 
page  37,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

"(5)  At  the  end  of  section  620  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  '(s)  In  any  decision  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue to  provide  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  the  status  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  its  dues,  assessments,  and 
other  obligations  to  the  United  Nations;  and 
where  such  country  is  delinqvient  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  obligations,  the  President 
sbaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  assurance  given  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  concerned  of  paying 
all  of  its  arrearages  and  of  placing  Its  pay- 
ments of  such  obligations  on  a  current  basis, 
or  a  full  explanation  of  the  unusual  or  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  which  render  it  eco- 
nomically Incapable  of  giving  such  assur- 
ance.' " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
encourage  nations  receiving  our  foreign 
aid  to  become  more  responsible  in  their 
payment  of  dues  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  helped  bring  the 
United  Nations  into  existence  22  years 
ago  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  always 
been  one  of  its  stanchest  backers,  both 
morally  and  financially,  in  its  quest  for 


world  peace.  Of  the  $6  billion  that  it  has 
cost  to  operate  the  U.N.  for  22  years,  the 
United  States  has  provided  an  Impressive 
$2.9  billion,  or  nearly  half. 

In  1967  our  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
will  be  $233  million.  This  will  cover  30 
percent  of  the  regular  UJ^.  budget,  40 
percent  of  the  Cyprus  and  Gaza  strip 
peacekeeping  costs,  40  percent  of  the  U.N. 
Development  Program  and  Children's 
Fund  and  up  to  70  percent  of  special  re- 
lief programs. 

Yet  today  there  are  55  countries  on  our 
foreign  aid  list  who  are  more  than  1 
year  in  arrears  to  the  United  Nations  for 
dues,  assessments,  or  both.  If  we  do  not 
consider  the  assessments,  over  which 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy, 
there  are  still  35  of  our  foreign  aid  recip- 
ients more  than  a  year  behind  in  their 
regular  United  Nations  dues. 

Twenty-one  of  the  56  nations  have 
been  delinquent  in  their  United  Nations 
payments  2  years  or  more.  Under  arti- 
cle 19  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  this 
could  strip  these  nations  of  their  vote. 

The  combined  total  arrearage  of  these 
56  nations  is  over  $61  miUion.  The  United 
Nations  is  in  financial  peril  largely  be- 
cause of  the  delinquencies  of  these  56 
nations  on  our  aid  list.  I  believe  that 
since  so  many  countries  in  arrears  are 
recipients  of  our  aid,  the  United  States 
can  and  must  do  something  to  encourage 
them  to  be  fully  paid  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  this  reason  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  similar  to  one  the  other 
body  adopted  last  week  by  a  vote  of  62 
to  24  in  its  version  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967. 

This  amendment  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  tell  any  nation  "pay  up  or  else."  But 
I  hope  it  would  provide  the  needed  lever- 
age on  our  aid  officials  to  persuade  all 
our  foreign  aid  client  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  to  be  fully  paid  members. 

The  amendment  requires  that  AID, 
when  giving  aid,  take  into  account 
whether  or  not  the  recipient  country  has 


paid  all  its  dues  and  assessments  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  administration  is  nevertheless  free 
to  send  aid  to  a  country  that  is  in  ar- 
rears to  the  United  Nations.  But  in  doing 
so,  the  President  would  report  to  Con- 
gress either  the  country's  assurance  to 
pay  its  obligations  or  an  explanation  of 
why  the  country  cannot  economically 
afford  its  allotted  share  of  the  United 
Nations  budget.  This  would  keep  Con- 
gress fully  advised  of  these  matters,  but 
it  would  not  tie  the  hands  of  our  aid 
officials  in  advance. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  56  na- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  the  amount  of 
aid  they  recei\'e  annually  from  the  United 
States  far  overshadows  the  amounts  they 
ov<.e  the  United  Nations. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Afiihanistan  received  S40.4  million  in 
American  aid  in  fiscal  1966.  At  the  sr.me 
lime  it  owed  the  United  Nations  around 
$65,000  in  back  dues  and  assessements. 
I  pre.=ume  that  Afghanistan  made  full 
use  of  our  aid.  but  its  current  U.N.  ar- 
reaiage  has  grown — to  $122,297. 

Brazil  received  $415.7  million  in  aid 
from  us  in  fiscal  1966.  Its  U.N.  an-earage 
then  was  $579,702.  Its  U.N.  arrearage  now 
is  $1,673,140. 

Chile  received  $124.5  million  in  aid 
from  us  in  fiscal  1966.  Its  U.N,  arrearage 
then  was  $366,633.  Its  U.N.  arrearage  now 
is  8574,488. 

Thus  we  can  see  a  pattern.  Cotintries 
receiving  our  aid  are  at  the  same  time 
letting  their  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations  pile  up  unpaid.  If  the  United 
States  truly  wishes  to  see  the  United  Na- 
tions succeed  as  an  international  peace- 
maker and  peacekeeper,  it  ought  to  do 
what  it  can  to  discourage  such  a  cavalier 
attitude  among  the  nations  getting 
American  aid  toward  their  U.N.  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  ask  permission  to  include  certain 
tables  showing  Ihe  facts  of  this  situation. 


EXHIBIT  1.— COUNTRIES  RECEIVING  FOREIGN  AID  AND  OVER  1  YEAR  IN  ARREARS  IN  UN    DUES  A'iO  ASSESSMENTS 


Country 


U.N.  arrear-  U.S.  aid,  fiscal      Total  U.S. 

Total  U.N.      ages,  calendar  year  1%6         aid,  fiscal 

arrearages      year  1965  and  (millions)  year  1946-66 
prior                                    (millions) 


Atghanstan J12Z,297  $64,748 

Argentina _.  2,525,528  1,466,619 

Bolivia 175,794  129,754 

Brazil _._  1.673,140  579.702 

Burundi 174,790  128.754 

Cential  African  Republic 12,215  6.960 

Chad 66,051  20,011 

Chile 574.488  366,633 

China 19.593,100  14,701.401 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 104.468  46.919 

Costa  Rica. 82,520  36,480 

Dahomey 45.516 

Dominican  Republic 199,563  153.523 

Ecuador 134,330  76.781 

ElSalvaJor 12.441  7, 18G 

France 19,  r89, 190  17.['31,152 

Gambia 6^,040  IS.^.f,': 

Greece. 295,747  8,0'0 

Guatemala 49.  ICO  39,84.- 

Guinea 74.522  28,482 

Ha.ti 176,475  130.435 

Honduras 33,490  16,794 

Iraq 349.680  257,601 

Italy 1,403,276  544.242 

Ivory  Coast 83,653  37,613 

Jordan 167,085  121,045 

Laos 83,649  37,609 

LebarMO 36,173  29.603 

Ubya 83,653  37,613 


J40.  4 

$349.  2 

44.9 

767.7 

40.4 

470.7 

415.7 

3,  231.  8 

.1 

7  2 

.5 

3.3 

1.2 

6.3 

124.5 

1.254.4 

152.8 

4,957.3 

42.8 

356  9 

.9.:' 

156.0 

1.3 

10.  0 

116.6 

322.3 

33.9 

281.8 

11.2 

121.1 

20.7 

9,  449.  2 

.3 

.4 

IIM 

3,  836. 0 

9.G 

213.9 

7.? 

76,3 

3.5 

106.4 

14  1 

P7.  7 

5.4 

118.2 

71.6 

6.261.2 

5.5 

31.3 

48.0 

557.0 

55.6 

475.6 

.1 

88.4 

3.2 

233.7 

Country 


UN.  arrear-  U.S.  aid,  fis.ai  Total  U.S. 

Total  UN.      ages,  calendar  year  1966  aid,  fiscal 

arrearages      year  1965  and  (millions)  year  1946  66 

prior  (millions) 


Mali... 1107,912 

Mauritania 88, 191 

Mexico 1,499,753 

Nepal... 52.722 

Nicaragua 104,202 

Panama M.244 

Paraguay 132, 125 

Peru. J01.218 

Poland 5,  4;6,  598 

Portugal 406.314 

Rwanda 64.215 

Saudi  Arabia 2;5.095 

Senegal C7,  WO 

Sierra  Leone 75.479 

Somalia 85,737 

Spain 2,157.844 

Sudan.... 270.054 

Syria 12C.1I7 

Tanzania 6, 359 

Thailand 28,824 

Togo 48,792 

Uganda 99.947 

United  Arab  Republic 644.515 

Upper  Volta 111,895 

Uruguay 444, 616 

Yemen 210,783 

Yugoslavia 388,568 

Total  (56) 61,143.646 


!61,872 

$2.7 

$18.8 

42.151 

.1 

2.9 

1,393.330 

129  3 

1.251.0 

6,682 

13.2 

99.1 

58.162 

21.7 

132.5 

45,989 

16.9 

672.6 

86,085 

16  0 

106.5 

162,826 

50.6 

677.6 

4,393,562 

7.6 

558.4 

233,666 

3.5 

518,1 

18.175 

3  9 

5.4 

154,526 

4.3 

143.1 

41,029 

6  0 

23.1 

24.439 

4  9 

31.7 

39.697 

6  4 

52  9 

2.009,932 

158  7 

2, 089.  9 

200,995 

19.7 

108.7 

62,568 

.7 

83.8 

1.104 

6.9 

51.5 

2,430 

61.3 

494  6 

37,924 

2.2 

12.1 

53. 893 

3,9 

21.3 

379,  788 

60.5 

1,156.5 

65, 855 

1.6 

7,3 

329.518 

9.0 

131,3 

164,743 

2.8 

33.2 

333,269 

140.8 

2, 828.  4 

46.571,231 

2,154.8 

44,646.7 

Source:  State  Department  10;  OlA  report,  Feb.  15,  1967,  based  on  data  supplied  by  United     Reports  Division,  Office  of  Program  Coordinator,  report  on  "U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,' 
Natun's  Controller's  OtTice,  Feb.  14,  1967;  Agency  for  International  Development,  Statistics  and     Aug.  22, 1966. 
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EXHIBIT  2. -COUNTRIES  RECEIVING  FOREIGN  AID  AND  OVER  1  YEAR  IN  ARREARS  IN  U.N.  DUES  AND  ASSESSMENTS,  BY  INDIVIDUAL  ACCOUNTS 

(Balance  due,  1965  and  prior  years| 


Country 


Regular 
budget  and 
working 
capital  fund 


UNEF 


UNOC 


Alghanistan 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burundi 

Central  African  Republic. 

Chad 

Chile 

China . 


^33.949 

56.590 
247,918 
no,  759 


3,694 


Congo  (Kinshasa)... 

Costa  Rica 

Dahomey 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Gambia 

Greece _. 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iraq 

Italy.  _. 

Ivory  Coast 

Jordan 

Laos  

Lebanon 

Lbya 


3,119.266 
44.551 
18. 984 
35.718 
79,696 
66,996 


W.  144 

912,670 

38,331 

7,704 

371 

6,435 

141,786 

4, 894, 923 

2,368 

10,279 

2,804 

19,  324 

5,665 

3,837 


;37,604 


16,000 
8,000 


34.  833 

331,784 

10.471 

6,589 

9,832 

224, 847 

6, 687,  207 

7,217 
6,994 
54, 503 
4,120 
3,349 
17.031,152 


2,708 
74, 432 


141,977 


35,718 
35,718 
35,714 


35,718 


1,636 
15,836 
22, 087 

4,117 

93, 262 

544, 242 

1,895 
41,725 

1,895 
17. 495 

1,895 


38,209 
9,938 
33,916 
12,677 
22,  362 


43,602 
12,018 


Balance 

due 


J64, 748 

1,466.619 

129.754 

579. 702 

128.754 

6,960 

20,011 

366, 633 

14,701,401 

46,919 

36, 480 

45,516 

153,523 

76,781 

7,186 

17,031,152 

16.000 

8.000 

39.845 

28.  482 

130,435 

16,  794 

257,  COl 

544, 242 

37.613 

121,045 

37,609 

29, 603 

37,613 


Country 


Regular 
budget  and 

working 
capital  fund 


Mall 

Mauritania. 

Mexico 

Nepal 

Nicaragua.. 

Panama 

Paraguay.. 
Peru. 


135,718 
16, 123 

'    "2,'784 
22, 200 


33, 769 


Poland 

Portugal 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone. 

Somalia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 


31.993 


16,400 
14,371 
22,544 
14,635 


111,161 


UNEF 


Jl,895 

8,813 

607,137 

658 

2,047 

12, 074 

28, 087 

73,642 

1,927.552 

i.iw 

68,639 

6,240 

1,895 

7,617 

1,024,773 

83,974 

42, 189 


UNOC 


Balance 
due 


Uganda 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Upper  Volta 

Uruguay 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


35,718 


35, 348 

186. 400 

79, 416 


2,430 
12.600 

7,704 

331,401 

16,362 

45,456 

41,725 


J  24. 259 
17,215 

786, 193 
3,240 
33.915 
33.915 
24,229 
80,184 
2,466,010 

201,673 
10,471 
69,487 
20.418 

'"17,445 

985, 159 

5,860 

20,379 

1,104 

'"25,"324 
10,471 
48,387 
14, 145 
97,662 
43, 602 
333, 269 


J61,872 

42,151 

1, 393.  330 

6.682 

58, 162 

45. 989 

86, 085 

162. 826 

4, 393.  562 

233. 656 

18.175 

154,526 

41,029 

24,439 

39,697 

2,0    ,932 

200,995 

62, 568 

1,104 

2,430 

37,924 

53,893 

379,788 

65,855 

329,518 

164, 743 

333,269 


Total. 


'5,382,686     -11,182,395     ^  29, 997, 330       46.571.231 


>  35  countries. 
■  49  countries. 


'  46  countries. 

Source:  Same  as  exhibit  1. 


Country 


Total  UN 
arrearages 


EXHIBIT  3.-NATI0NS  SUBJECT  TO  LOSS  OF  VOTING  method  of  execution  is  faulty.  I  submit 

RIGHTS  UNDER  ART.  19,  U.N.  CHARTER  that  the  people  who  would  be  afifected 

the  most  are  the  ones  who  would  con- 
Amount  m  us  aid,  tribute  the  least,  because  they  are  not 
igeUnd  \m  responsible  for  the  problem  with  arrear- 
1966  U.N.     (millions)  ages.  I  belicve  the  gentleman  who  is  the 

arrearages ' proponent  of  the  amendment  is  correct 

in  saying  that  some  56  nations  are  in 

458244       '1449  arrears,  owing  some  $160  million.  But 

the  biggest  part  of  that  debt  is  owed  by 

''444' 850   *^®  Communists,  and  this  amendment 

2  031980  will  not  affect   them  one  way  or  the 

3;  878,"  203  ■     '20.7  other. 

z,m.lv   75  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 

483;  020   '..  the  gentleman  yield? 

i^^^f^   Mr,  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

37;89i;935  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  man  from  Pennsylvania. 

'Is"  975         404  '^^-    SCHWEIKER.    Mr.    Chairman, 

2541802 Prance  Is  on  the  list.  They  owe  a  con- 

'"'"m'so?        '^^''  siderable  amount  of  money.  We  gave  ap- 

proximately    $20    million,    that    Is,    to 

IM.733        116.6  France,  last  year.  I  certainly  would  not 

170021           5  4  put  them  in  that  category. 

77;  254         48;  0  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  France 

22043         339  ^  "o*-   o"   our   AID   program,   so   they 

421294         leio  would  not  be  affected. 

518' ?53        158;?  ^I''-  SCHWEIKER.  I  beg  the  gentle- 

1351310          19.7  man's  pardon.  I  said  they  were.  They  re- 

'■'•"'            •'  ceived  $20  million  from  our  AID.  Here  is 

127.995         60.5  the  table  from  the  report  in  the  other 

220043           9  0  ^°^y<  listing  them  as  receiving  $20  mil- 

841959            li  lion  in  1966.  That  is  my  point. 

-~  Q-   g-Q Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 

opinion  1966  does  not  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  this  amendment  for  the  coming 
18.324,961        768.8  fiscal  year.  France  is  not  now  in  the  AID 
\ program  and  they  are  not  in  our  pro- 

,.,.             .        ~    .        ..          .     ,.      ■  ,.  gram  for  liscal  1968.  I  cannot  make  it 

.  The  payments  required  to  avoid  being  subject  to  art.  19.  ^^^  ^j^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Source:  Computed  Irom  State  Department   10  OIA   report.  t'u^    v,i™„„„i.    i„,ii,    ^t    tv,..    „ „ :.. 

Feb.  15,  1967,  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  United  Nations  ^he   biggest   bulk   of    the   arrearage    IS 

Controller's  Office,  Feb.  14,  1967:  updated  State  Department  owed  by  the  Communist  Countries  and 

report;    "U.S.    Contributions  to  International  Organizations."  Prancp     anrt    thi<;    ampnfimpiif    (\np'i    r\n\ 

House  of  Representatives  Doc.  No.  445.  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  ■'^£»nce.    ana   inis   amenomeni,   Qoes   not; 

June  27,  1966:  Agency  for  International  Development,  Statistics  affect  them.  So  While  the  amendment  is 

and  Reports  Division,  Office  of  Program  Coordinator.  "Report  worthy,  it  doeS   not   get   tO  the  countries 

on  US.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,     Aug.  22    1966.  \      ■         i.           ....       -.^       •,,           ,.        , 

we  are  trying  to  get  to.  It  will,  instead, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reach  approximately  50  countries  which 

opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so  be-  are  in  arrears  in  one  sum  or  another,  or 

cause  while  the  objective  is  worthy,  the  who  are  having  difficulty  makir.g  thoir 


Albania J118,207 

Argentina 2,525,528 

Byelorussian 

S.S.R 2,618,832 

Cuba. 893,998 

Czechoslovakia. . . .  4, 845,  557 

France 19,589,190 

Hungary.. 2,478,932 

Poland 5,486,597 

Rumania 1,385,950 

South  Alrica 1,746,035 

Ukrainian  S.S.R....  9.958,552 

USSR 76,382,562 

Yemen 210,783 

Bolivia   175,794 

Bulgaria 636,578 

China .  19,593,100 

Congo  (B) 134,131 

Dominican 

Republic 199,563 

Haiti 176,475 

Iraq 349.680 

Jordan 167.085 

Nk:aragua  104.202 

Ecuador 134.330 

Paraguay. 132,125 

Saudi  Arabia 235,095 

Spam •',157,844 

Sudan 270,054 

Syria     120,117 

United  Arab 

Republic 644,515 

UpperVolta 111,895 

Uruguay.. ..  444,616 

Burundi 174,790 

Total  151,202,726 

Total  for  those  21 
nations  receiving 
US.  aid  for  fiscal 

year  1966 53,003.373 


payments.  They  are  recipients  of  our 
AID  program.  What  we  are  saying  in 
effect  is  that  we  are  tying  another  con- 
dition to  what  is  basically  a  self-help 
program,  to  require  them  to  belong  to  an 
international  organization. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  kind 
of  condition  does  not  help  us  collect  the 
dues,  and  it  does  not  help  to  make  Uncle 
Sam's  financial  assistance  program  con- 
ditioned upon  such  an  event.  So  while 
the  purpose  is  laudable,  this  is  a  very  in- 
effective way  to  make  those  collections 
for  the  United  Nations — as  much  as  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that 
those  arrearages  are  collected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweiker], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  ScHWEncERi 
there  were — ayes  118,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Immediately  after  section  621,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  621A.  Strengthened  Management 
Practices. — (a)  The  Congress  believes  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be 
utilized  more  efifectively  by  the  application  of 
advanced  management  decisionmaking.  In- 
formation and  analysis  techniques  such  as 
systems  analysis,  automatic  dat^  processing, 
benefit-cost  studies,  and  information  re- 
trieval. 

"(b)  To  meet  this  need,  the  President  shall 
establish  a  management  system  that  In- 
cludes: the  definition  of  objectives  and  pro- 
grams for  United  States  foreign  assistance; 
the  development  of  quantitative  indicators  of 
progress  toward  these  objectives;  the  orderly 
consideration  of  alternative  means  for  ac- 
complishing such  objectives;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  for  comparing  actual  results 
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of  programs  and  projects  with  those  antici- 
pated when  they  were  undertaken.  The  sys- 
tem should  provide  Information  to  the 
agency  and  to  Congress  that  relates  agency 
resources,  expenditures,  and  budget  projec- 
tions to  such  objectives  and  results  In  order 
to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of  program  per- 
formance, the  review  of  budgetary  requests, 
and  the  setting  of  program  priorities. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps  that 
have  been  taken,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
implementation  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  624(d)(2)(B),  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  assistance"  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  625(b),  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.)  "  and 
substitute  "section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(2)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute  "5108 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(d)  Section  625(c),  which  relates  to  com- 
pensation of  personnel,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,"  and  substitute  "section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute  "5108  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(e)  Section  625(d)  (2),  third  proviso,  which 
relates  to  Initial  assignment  In  the  United 
States  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty"  and  sub- 
stituting "fifty". 

(f)  Section  626,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired 
officers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  55a)"  and  substitute  "3109  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  us  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263)"  and  substitute  "s<ctions  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  6  of  the  U;iited  States  Code"; 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "201  of  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act"  and  substitute  "5532  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

(g)  Section  629(b),  which  relates  to  per- 
sonnel detailed  to  foreign  governments  or 
International  organizations.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C,  70)"  and  substituting  "5536  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(h)  Section  632(d),  which  relates  to  al- 
location and  reimbursement  among  agen- 
cies. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "507  and 
510"  and  substituting   "506,  522,  and  523". 

(1)  Section  634(d),  which  relates  to  re- 
ports and  presentations  to  the  Congress,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  sentence  the  following:  "When 
requests  are  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  programs 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  If  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  If  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee." 

(J)  Section  635(e),  which  relates  to  health 
and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign  partici- 
pants In  technical  assistance  programs,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  preceding 
the  first  word  a  paragraph  designation  "  ( 1 ) " 
and  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 


employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  em- 
ployment abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
other  official  duties." 

(k)  Section  636(a)(5),  which  relates  to 
purchase  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78(c)(2))"  and 
substitute  "(31  U.S.C.  638a(c)  (2) ) ,". 

(2)  Strike  out  "(5  U.S.C.  7&a-l)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(31  U.S.C.  638c)". 

(1)  Section  636(d),  which  relates  to  as- 
sistance for  dependents'  schools  abroad,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500,000"  and 
substituting  "$2,500,000". 

(m)  Section  636(e),  which  relates  to  train- 
ing of  Foreign  Service  personnel,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "301  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  (5  U;S.C.  3105)"  and  substituting 
"5533  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(n)  Section  636(g),  which  relates  to  ex- 
penditures of  military  assistance  funds,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
836),"  and  substituting  "5702(c)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

(o)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1967  not  to  exceed 
$55,813,500"  and  substituting  "1968, 
$59,325,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
$59,325,000,". 

(p)  Section  640,  which  relates  to  military 
sales,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "503"  and 
substituting  "521",  and  by  striking  out  "as- 
sisting of"  and  substituting  "furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  2,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
page  38  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of 
page  42,  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
a";  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'HAR-A  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illi- 
nois: Amend  line  8  of  page  38  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "believes  that"  and  imme- 
diately preceding  the  words  "United  States" 
the  words  "a  study  should  Immediately  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether". 

Strike  lines  14  to  and  Including  line  26, 

Strike  lines  1  to  and  Including  line  4  on 
page  39. 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  markup  of  this 
bill,  an  amendment  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  that  Instructed 
the  President  to  establish  a  computer 
system.  There  were  no  hearings  on  it. 
There  was  very  little  debate  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  made  some  inquiries  and  found  that 
AID  had  been  doing  some  work  along 
this  line,  but  there  were  problems. 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that 
there  should  be  a  study  started  imme- 
diately to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
this  suggestion.  I  advance  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence. 

These  computers  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
To  rent  one  runs  as  high  as  $160,000  a 
month.  The  computer  used  in  the  stock 
exchange  at  New  York  cost  more  than  $6 
million.  It  is  prudent  to  inquire  into  the 


feasibility  of  the  system  before  throwing 
such  large  sums  into  the  experiment. 

Let  me  read  a  few  excerpts  from  an 
article  published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Time,  the  issue  of  August  18 : 

YPt  the  most  versatile  computers  are 
forced  Increasingly  to  perform  well  below 
their  potential.  Even  the  costliest  ($160,000 
a  month  rent)  computer  cannot  store  data, 
sort  out  information  or  solve  problems  with- 
out precise  and  detailed  guidance.  For  some 
of  the  latest  "third  generation"  computers, 
such  programs  require  1,000,000  hand-de- 
vised computations.  If  any  one  of  them  is 
wrong,  or  if  the  programmer  overlooks 
something,  the  computer  eventually  will 
make  a  costly  mistake  or  quit  functioning. 

When  somebody  In  the  Army  Reserves 
computerized  data  bank  In  St.  Louis  goofed 
not  long  ago,  for  instance,  some  200  New 
York  State  Reservists  were  ordered  to  two 
weeks'  active  duty  In  Wisconsin — to  the 
complete  surprise  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  article  goes  on  to  cite  a  number 
of  similar  instances.  Then  it  quotes  an 
authority  in  Chicago  as  saying: 

People  who  rushed  to  get  a  computer  have 
spent  three  desperate  years  trying  to  utilize 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  there 
should  be  a  computer  system;  I  do  not 
know;  but  certainly  before  putting  all 
this  money  into  it  there  should  be  a 
thorough  study  made. 

In  my  amendment  I  have  suggested 
that  the  study  be  done  Immediately,  so 
that  in  case  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
a  computer  system  the  study  can  be 
made  and  quickly  concluded.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress  will  convene 
in  January.  In  4  months'  time,  after 
the  study  had  been  made  and  the  project 
foimd  feasible,  we  could  have  the  com- 
puter system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  entire 
article  for  information  of  Members. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

COMPTTTERS 
THE    "SOFTWARS"    SNARL 

The  computer  is  running  Into  trouble — 
because  of  shortoomings  in  man,  not  In  the 
machine.  In  Just  two  decades,  the  electronic 
marvels  have  grown  so  complex  and  intricate 
to  operate  that  man  is  hard  put  to  maintain 
the  proper  control.  The  problem  Is  one  of  tell- 
ing the  machines  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
It — through  an  arcane  shorthand  of  codes, 
lang\iages,  programs  and  systems  known  as 
computer  "software." 

The  software  snarl  Is  worsening  despite 
gargantuan  outlays  to  end  It.  In  the  $6  bil- 
lion electronic  data-processing  market,  more 
money  will  be  spent  this  year  on  software 
than  on  computers  themselves.  Tet  the  most 
versatile  computers  tire  forced  increasingly 
to  perform  well  below  their  potential.  Even 
the  costliest  ($160,000  a  month  rent)  com- 
puter cannot  store  data,  sort  out  Informa- 
tion or  solve  problems  without  precise  and 
detailed  guidance.  For  some  of  the  latest 
"third  generation"  computers,  such  programs 
require  1.000.000  hand-devised  computations. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  wrong,  or  If  the  pro- 
grammer overlooks  something,  the  computer 
eventually  will  make  a  costly  mistake  or 
quit  functioning. 

When  somebody  In  the  Army  Reserve's 
computerized  data  bank  In  St.  Lduis  goofed 
not  long  ago,  for  Instance,  some  200  New 
York  State  Reservists  were  ordered  to  two 
weeks'  active  duty  In  Wisconsin — to  the  com- 
plete surprise  of  the  Pentagon.  Last  May,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange's  $6,000,000  com- 
puter-fed ticker  tape  broke  down  for  3i^ 
hours  because  of  a  loophole  In  the  process 
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by  which  Wall  Street's  most  sophisticated 
computer  ordinarily  detects  errors  In  punched 
cards  feeding  It  new  Information.  With  the 
electronic  system  Jammed,  the  Big  Board 
hastily  switched  to  its  old  methods  of  rec- 
cordlng  stock  transactions  by  hand. 

BONtrSES    rOR    PIBACT 

Complicating  the  difficulties  In  devising 
programs  Is  a  growing  shortage  of  program- 
mers. At  least  100,000  men  and  women  are 
now  busy  giving  instructions  to  the  nation's 
37,000  digital  computers,  but  another  50.000 
such  Jobs  are  going  begging.  Computer  mak- 
ers are  producing  the  equipment  faster  than 
the  industry  can  train  such  specialists.  More- 
over, computer  users  fault  many  specialized 
•choola  for  accepting  pupils  with  no  aptitude 
for  the  Job  and  for  turning  out  unquallfled 
graduate*.  "If  we  were  to  have  no  advance 
In  hardware  for  five  years,"  says  President 
Walter  F.  Bauer  of  Informatics  Inc.,  a  Los 
Angelea  firm  specializing  In  software  prob- 
lems, "the  prograuns  would  Just  be  catching 
up  to  the  capabilities  of  the  machines." 

In  the  scramble  for  manpower,  want-ad 
columns  bulge  with  invitations  to  house- 
wives and  high  school  graduates  to  take  up 
programming.  Corporations  shamelessly 
pirate  each  other's  help,  then  pump  cap- 
tured employees  for  names  of  more  candi- 
dates for  raiding.  Specialized  recruiting  firms 
have  sprung  up  coUecting  bonuses  of  up  to 
$2,000  per  programmer.  The  competition  has 
put  programming  among  the  U.S.'s  best-paid 
technical  occupations.  Qualified  persons 
with  computer  training  can  land  $7,000-a- 
year  Jobs;  the  pay  goes  to  $10,000  after  two 
year*,  and  a  flTe-year  veteran  (at  age  25  or 
■o)  will  often  draw  $14,000.  Top  creaUve  ex- 
perts may  earn  $22,000  and  up. 

WATWABO   BL03& 

Many  programmers  are  fractious  fellows 
who  delight  In  disdaining  the  button-down 
graces  of  corporate  life,  such  as  wearing  a 
necktie  to  work.  "We  give  management  a 
hard  time,"  says  Programmer  Armln  Ben- 
diner,  27.  of  Washington,  DC.  "They're  an- 
noyed because  they're  at  the  mercy  of  us 
wayward  slobs." 

Clannish,  often  Introverted,  programmers 
labor  over  problems  that  demand  logical 
thinking  (though  not  necessarily  mathemat- 
ical background)  and  painstaking  attention 
to  detail — yet  defy  solution  by  any  standard 
or  sclentlflcaUy  disciplined  approach.  "Some 
call  it  an  art  and  some  it  black  magic,"  says 
A.  W.  Carroll,  BCA's  manager  of  systems  pro- 
gramming. Whatever  it  is,  the  talent  is 
acaice  enough  that  many  companies  show 
great  tolerance  for  "wild  ducks."  "I  overcame 
my  prejudice  against  working  for  IBM,"  says 
full-bearded  Manhattan  Computer  Expert 
Larry  Joeephaon,  28.  "when  I  was  Interviewed 
by  a  man  dressed  In  a  musty  old  suit  and 
tennU  shoes.  We  Just  talked  about  drinking 
and  aez." 

The  software  snarl  caught  computer  manu- 
facturers underprepared,  partly  because  the 
uses  of  computers  proliferated  beyond  expec- 
tationa  and  partly  because  the  third-gene- 
ration machines  required  wholly  new  and 
vastly  more  cnsmpllcated  programs  than 
earlier  models.  "Sometimes,"  says  Executive 
Vice  Preeldent  Paul  Rice  of  Chicago's  Daniel 
D.  Howard  Associates,  "people  who  rushed  to 
get  a  computer  have  spent  three  desperate 
years  trying  to  utilize  it." 

THE     LOGIC     FACTORIES 

One  consequence  of  such  snags  is  the  swift 
rise  of  software  service  and  consulting  com- 
panies, which  offer  high-level  technical  sup- 
port, such  as  systems  design  or  programming 
to  meet  individual  specifications.  By  one  esti- 
mate, there  arc  now  some  2,500  of  these  logic 
factories,  the  bulk  of  them  one-  to  three-man 
shops.  At  least  two  dozen  are  publicly  owned 
corporationa.  The  largest,  Los  Angeles' 
Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  has  grown  from  a 
two-man  firm  in  1959  Into  a  $37  mllllon-a- 


year  enterprise  with  2,500  employees  and  156 
customers. 

Some  time  In  the  '70s,  most  computer  men 
predict,  today's  software  knot  should  be  un- 
tangled, partly  by  a  vast  expamslon  of  com- 
puter schools  and  partly  by  more  automation. 
Computer  companies  are  straining  to  con- 
coct programs  that  write  other  programs. 
Thus  they  foresee  the  day  when  a  few  stan- 
dardized reels  of  tape  will  begin  to  replace 
programmers  at  the  simpler  levels.  Still,  few 
in  the  industry  expect  competent  technicians 
to  face  unemployent.  If  today's  pattern  holds, 
every  ne-.v  triumph  In  computer  technique 
will  only  fortify  the  demand  for  wider  appli- 
cations. The  saturation  point  for  computers 
Is  as  yet  nowhere  In  sight. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  laEt  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, is  an  amendment  which  should  not 
be  accepted  by  the  Committee.  The  mod- 
em management  techniques  that  were 
placed  into  this  bill  as  a  requirement  to 
the  AID  Agency  were  thoroughly  de- 
bated in  the  committee. 

It  was  passed  in  the  committee  with 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  rewritten  in  committee  be- 
cause it  was  felt  some  of  the  language 
was  perhaps  too  technical.  The  purpose 
of  having  the  AID  agency  utilize  modern 
management  techniques  Is  obvious.  It  is 
intended  to  save  money  and  was  intended 
to  allow  the  Congress  to  find  out  just 
what  the  objectives  are  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  AID  agency,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  measiuements  of  accomplish- 
ment against  these  basic  objectives.  This 
Is  the  one  big  criticism  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram, namely,  that  nobody  knows  just 
what  is  going  on  and  what  the  accom- 
plishments and  objectives  are.  This  re- 
ceived thorough  consideration  in  the 
committee.  As  I  say,  my  amendment, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  bill,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  is  the  author  of  a  very 
excellent  step  forward  for  the  State  De- 
partment, and  I  hope  his  amendment 
will  stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  I  dislike  being  opposed  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
really  need  a  study  on  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  in  the  agency.  I 
really  do  not  think  we  need  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  application  and  use  of 
management  techniques  and  systems 
analyses  that  have  been  tried  and  proven 
by  every  managerial  concept  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  high  time  we 
gave  some  encouragement  to  our  agency 
to  further  use  these  modern  business 
techniques. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  CHaraI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OVTZKED    BT    MR.    BtTCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
On  page  42,  beginning  In  line  18,  strike  out 
"1568,  $59,325,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  $59,325,000,"  and  Insert  hi  lieu  thereof 
tlie  following:   "1968,  $55,814,000,". 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  simply  cut  $3,511,000  from  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  authorization.  Now, 
this  would  be  the  same  figure  that  was 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  also 
the  same  figure  that  was  passed  by  the 
other  body.  The  President  has  asked  all 
agencies  to  hold  down  their  personnel. 
AID  will  obviously  not  need  as  many 
personnel  as  they  may  have  anticipated 
when  we  look  at  the  cuts  we  have  just 
made  in  this  program.  The  House  bill  is 
down  to  $2.8  billion  or  thereabouts.  The 
Senate  bill  is  down  to  $2.6  billion  from 
an  authorization  request  of  $3.3  billion. 
This  is  a  20-  to  2  5 -percent  cut.  This 
corresponding    cut   in   the   administra- 
tive expenses  is  very  small.  It  is  simply 
$3,511,000  out  of  $59,325,000  in  the  au- 
thorization request.  This  money  Is  not 
to  pay  the  people  who  are  In  the  field 
doing   the   work.    This   money   touches 
those  in  Washington  primarily,  the  men 
in  charge  of  AID  missions,  the  bureauc- 
racy of  AID,  and  not  people  in  the  field 
whose  salaries  are  funded  out  of  program 
expenses  rather  than  the  administrative 
expense  budget.  The  personnel  plans  of 
AID  are  never  fully  met.  They  asked  for 
more  slots  than  they  are  going  to  have 
people  for  by  the  end  of  the  year.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  accept 
this  amendment  cutting  this  administra- 
tive  expense   authorization   by  a  mere 
$3,511,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes,  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

May  I  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  Ljmdon  Johnson  in  his 
tax  message  of  August  3  said  as  follows : 

I  am  directing  each  Department  and 
Agency  head  to  review  every  one  of  his  pro- 
grams, to  identify  reductions  which  can  be 
made  and  to  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  In  detail  on  the  actions  he  Is  taking 
to  put  those  reductions  Into  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  In  his 
amendment  has  identified  reductions 
which  can  be  made,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  will  help  the  President  in 
his  economy  effort. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  May  I  say  one 
thing  more?  There  Is  no  Vietnam  issue 
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here.  Vietnam  is  financed  separately  by 
an  $11  billion  authorization  elsewhere  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  interest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  in  trying  to  save  money  in  this 
bill.  But  this  $3  million,  compared  to  the 
$300  million  which  we  have  already  cut 
from  it,  really  does  not  do  much  by  way 
of  saving  money  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  However,  in  my  opinion  it 
hits  at  a  very  sensitive  portion  of  the 
program. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  program  has  been  to 
get  AID  to  strengthen  their  training 
programs.  We  need  to  provide  training 
such  £15  was  being  given  in  Hawaii  to  peo- 
ple joing  out  as  provincial  representa- 
tive in  Vietnam.  This  is  now  being  given 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  We 
would  like  to  see  this  kind  of  training 
expanded  and  made  permanent.  We 
need  similar  efforts  to  train  people  serv- 
ing in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  other 
places.  Thus  this  proposed  cut  hits  at  a 
very  vital  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  con- 
tinue to  downgrade  the  morale  of  the 
people,  we  retard  them  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  in  and  keep  people  whom  they 
need,  and  to  give  to  them  the  more  ex- 
tensive training  which  they  need. 

I  really  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  reconsider  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
money.  It  hits  at  a  very  sensitive  section, 
the  administration  of  the  program.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  a  wise  amendment,  I 
might  add  that  the  committee  supported 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ttm- 
NEYl  designed  to  introduce  new  manage- 
ment techniques  and  systems.  In  this 
process  of  necessity  AID  will  have  to 
have  new  trained  personnel  in  order  to 
make  this  system  function.  All  this 
amendment  would  do  is  to  cut  back  and 
cripple  with  the  result  that  I  really  do 
not  think  there  is  any  savings  of  any 
consequence  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
with  reference  to  these  matters.  I  know, 
having  served  with  the  gentleman  on 
the  committee,  that  he  has  a  genuine 
and  deep  Interest  in  how  this  program  is 
administered. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern,  and 
would  hope  we  could  cut  the  nimiber 
of  personnel  and  not  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  what  is  so 
magic  about  the  figures  which  were  writ- 
ten into  this  legislation  in  the  other 
body,  or  about  the  figures  which  were 
contained  in  last  year's  appropriation 
act.  However,  that  seems  to  be  the  magic 
word  around  here  today.  I  have  heard  it 
said  about  150  times.  "This  Is  the  figure 
that  was  allowed  by  the  other  body,"  or 
"it  was  the  figure  in  last  year's  appropria- 
tion act." 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  Federal  pay  raises — and,  of 
course,  the  AID  pay  increases  for  fiscal 
year  1967  amount  to  $1.1  million — if  we 
go  ahead  and  vote  them  overseas  allow- 
ances and  so  forth,  and  then  provide  no 
money  to  comply  with  what  we  require 
them  to  do  by  statute  in  this  body,  then 
I  think  we  are  headed  for  trouble.  This 
is  false  economy.  The  Agency  has  been 
criticized  here,  because  they  did  not  do 
a  good  job  out  in  Vietnam.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  police  operations  out  there. 
How  can  they  do  a  good  job  out  there, 
when  you  deny  to  them  the  right  to  send 
out  inspectors  and  to  send  out  qualified 
personnel  under  the  AID  program  to 
supervise  and  observe  this  program? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  black  market 
operates  and  fiourishes  in  those  coun- 
tries. We  have  to  have  the  personnel  with 
which  to  supervise  these  operations. 
However,  by  cutting  back  on  the  admin- 
istrative funds,  we  certainly  will  not  have 
better  administrative  programs  and  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam  or  in  any  other 
program  where  we  have  an  aid  program 
now  in  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  153,  noes 
122. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   WILLIAM   D.   FORD 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Pord:  On  page  42,  immediately  after  line  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(o)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  pro- 
visions on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

'"(i)  Notwithstanding  section  640  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  purchase,  sale,  long-term 
lease,  exchange,  or  guaranty  of  a  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  unless  such  motor  vehicles  are 
manufactured  (1)  In  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  in  the  recipient  foreign  country  by  a 
company  owned  and  operated  by  nationals 
of  such  country.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  nationals  of  the  re- 
cipient foreign  country  only  If  the  President 
determines  that — 

"'(A)  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  such 
company  are  nationals  of  such  country; 

"  '(B)  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
employees  of  such  company  are  nationals  of 
such  country; 

"  '(C)  such  company  Is  engaged  primarily 
In  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  In  such 
country. 

Provided,  That  where  special  circumstances 
exist  wherein  the  purpose  of  this  Act  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  a  strict  construction  of 
this  section  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' " 

And  redesignate  the  foUovrlng  subsections 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  This 
is  a  relatively  simple  amendment  that 
is  patterned  after  language  already  in 
the  Federal  Code  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  ships.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  require  that  in 
the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  with 
funds  provided  under  the  AID  program, 
motor  vehicles  must  either  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  or  manu- 
factured in  the  country  which  is  the 
recipient  of  the  aid  which  is  part  of  this 
program  by  a  company  owned  and  oper- 
ated within  that  country  by  its  own  na- 
tionals. 

This  would  have  two  direct  effects.  It 
would  prevent  the  purchase  of  motor 
vehicles  in  competition  with  American 
motor  vehicles  from  a  third  coimtry.  But 
it  would  also  prevent  American -owned 
motor  vehicle  production  in  foreign 
countries  for  resale  through  the  AID  pro- 
gram to  the  country  receiving  aid  under 
the  program. 

The  proviso  at  the  end  of  my  amend- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
a  consistent  practice  of  AID  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  using  American  vehicles 
whenever  possible,  but  to  leave  them  the 
flexibility  they  might  need  for  a  tem- 
porary use  of  foreign  vehicles  or  where 
there  is  a  very  special  circumstance  that 
would  make  it  impossible  to  use  an 
American  vehicle  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

One  simple  example  of  that  might  be 
the  light  and  medium  motorcycle  produc- 
tion which  comes  from  other  countries, 
which  is  part  of  counterinsurgency  pro- 
grams in  Asia;  when  we  do  not  manufac- 
ture the  type  of  vehicle  that  is  used.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  apply  to  nor- 
mal four-wheeled  vehicles,  those  we  refer 
to  as  cars  and  trucks. 

I  might  say  that,  contrary  to  some  of 
the  assertions  that  have  been  made,  after 
spending  considerable  time  researching 
the  present  practices  of  AID;  I  find  that 
the  vast  majority  of  motor  vehicles  pur- 
chased with  AID  funds  are  being  pur- 
chased from  U.S.  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, there  are  circumstances  that  are 
leading  American  manufacturers  to 
move  more  and  more  of  their  manufac- 
turing processes  to  other  countries. 

For  example,  since  the  time  that  we 
adopted  the  Canadian-United  States 
auto  products  agreement  2  years  ago,  all 
of  the  production  of  right-hand  drive 
automobiles  by  both  Pord  and  General 
Motors  has  now  been  moved  to  Canada. 
We  do  not  make  any  vehicles  of  that 
kind  any  longer  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  up  until  now  the  vast 
majority  of  the  vehicles  have  been  pur- 
chased from  U.S.  manufacturers.  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  that  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  and  we  will  not  encourage  U.S. 
industry  to  export  jobs. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation where  there  was  an  American 
company  in  a  recipient  country  manu- 
facturing vehicles?  Would  they  be  ex- 
cluded or  not? 

Mr.    WILLIAM  D.   FORD.   Yes,   the 
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American  company  in  the  recipient  na- 
tion would  be  excluded  unless  the  Ameri- 
can company  had  a  majority  of  its  stock 
held  by  nationals  of  that  nation.  I  do 
not  vant  to  encourage  American  industry 
to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  then  com- 
pete with  American  products  that  it 
makes  In  our  own  country.  This  past  year 
American  automobile  companies  brought 
48,000  passenger  car  units  into  this 
coimtry.  I  would  rather,  when  we  have  a 
contract  through  AID  to  supply  trucks. 
for  example,  that  those  trucks  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  not 
manufactured  in  either  Canada  or 
England  and  delivered  to  West  Germany 
or  wherever  they  might  be  used. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  think 
yoxir  amendment  is  a  good  amendment, 
but  I  am  a  little  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  manufacturer  would  be 
prohibited  from  having  his  vehicles 
manufactured  In  that  country  partici- 
pate simply  because  we  are  using  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  here,  but  yet  you  are  pre- 
venting the  American  manufacturer 
from  manufacturing  in  that  country  for 
AID. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Very  frankly, 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  in  our  best  interest, 
when  we  have  a  situation,  for  example, 
where  the  Ford  Co.  Is  building  trucks  in 
the  United  States  and  Ford  is  also  manu- 
facturing trucks  in  one  of  its  plants  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  fill  an  order  with  the 
foreign-manufactured  product.  The 
profits  end  up  going  to  the  same  place, 
but  the  ]obs  do  not  end  up  going  to  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
his  amendment.  I  represent  a  district  In 
which  there  are  two  automotive  plants: 
American  Motors  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  a  Chevrolet  plant  in  Janesvllle,  Wis. 

It  would  be  difScult  to  explain  to  the 
workers  in  these  two  plants  as  well  as 
those  workers  in  many  plants  in  my  dis- 
trict who  ore  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  parts  used  in  auto  manufac- 
ture why  they  had  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port vehicles  purchased  with  their  tax 
dollars  maniifactured  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port. American  Motors  used  to  be  in  my 
district. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

The  original  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  filed  with  the  committee  the 
other  day  did  not  contain  the  proviso 
that  this  amendment  carries;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  worried  some- 
what, because  in  some  of  the  countries 
it  is  necessary  to  have  automobiles  with 
right-hand  drives.  These  aire  no  longer 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
viso woold  be  to  make  it  passible  under 
those  circumstances  to  purchase  such 
vehicles  outside  the  United  States,  be- 


cause they  are  not  available  from  normal 
U.S.  manufacturers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  many  places  around 
the  world,  they  use  two- wheel  vehicles 
or  three-wheel  vehicles,  as  in  our  ma- 
laria programs,  or  in  some  of  our  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietnam.  Does  the  pro- 
viso also  provide  that  these  vehicles  can 
be  purchased  somewhere  else,  in  cases 
when  these  types  of  vehicles  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is  what  is  referred  to 
as  a  special-purpose  vehicle.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  great  supporter  of  buying  all  vehicles 
in  America.  If  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment applies  to  motor  vehicles  used  in 
our  AID  programs,  and  requires  that 
they  are  to  be  American  purchased,  I 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  grateful  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  to  me  how  his 
amendment  differs  from  the  provision  in 
existing  law  that  states: 

Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained In  this  paragraph  shaU  be  available 
for  the  purchase  of  new  automotive  vehicles 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  law  as 
It  is  today.  How  does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  differ  from  this? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  is  stricter  than 
that,  because  it  not  only  says  the  auto- 
mobile must  be  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  it  must  t>e  manufactured 
here.  I  do  not  want  Ford  to  negotiate  a 
contract  in  Detroit  for  500  trucks,  and 
then  find  they  are  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada before  they  are  delivered  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AlCrNDlCENT    OVTERED     BT     MR.    rASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascjxl:  On 
page  42,  Lmznedlately  after  line  2,  insert  the 
following: 

"(1)  Section  636(a)  (lei,  which  relates  to 
serrlcee  of  certain  commissioned  officers,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey'  each  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting "Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration'  in  each  such  place." 

And  redesignate  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
cleared  this  amendment  with  the  mi- 
nority as  well  as  the  majority.  It  makes 
no  substantive  change  In  the  law.  It  con- 
forms with  requiiements  of  the  reorgani- 
zation act.  It  changes  the  name  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  it  appears 
in  the  present  law,  to  conform  with  its 
present  name  of  "Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  this  has  been  cleared.  It  is 
a  technical  amendment.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  it  at  all.  We  agree  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  3— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Section  644  of  chapter  3  of  part 

III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  t.s 

amended,    which    relates    to    definitions,    is 

amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d).  Insert  "production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,"  between 
"special  nuclear  material,"  and  "or  atomic 
weapons",  and  "or  articles  involving  Re- 
stricted Data"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "and 
formerly  Restricted  Data"  and.  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  Insert 
the  following:  ",  and  data  removed  from 
the  Restricted  Data  category  under  section 
142d  of  that  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "Including  orientation, 
training  aid"  and  "Including  the  transfer  of 
limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,". 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "'Training'  Includes  formal  or  in- 
formal Instruction  of  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  contract  tech- 
nicians, contractors  (including  instruction 
at  civlUan  institutions),  or  by  correspond- 
ence courses,  teclinlcal,  educational,  or  in- 
formation publications  and  media  of  all 
kinds,  training  aid,  orientation,  training  ex- 
ercise, and  military  advice  to  foreign  military 
units  and  forces." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  chapter  3,  beginning  at  line  1  of 
page  43  and  continuing  through  line  3  of 
page  44,  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OnTEREO   BY   MR.   riNDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  On 
page  44,  immediately  after  line  3,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  304.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  "(c)  The  application  of  section  231(b)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Is  hereby 
ST.ispended  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
Poland  Imported  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection.  Such  suspension  shall 
continue — 

"'(1)  untU  the  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order  (for  the  pur- 
poses cf  section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  as  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  combatant  activities  In  Vietnam  and 
waters  adjacent  thereto;  or 

"  '(2)  until  the  President  determines  that 
Poland  is  no  longer  supplying  to  North  Vlet- 
Tuun  any  Items  which  we.  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
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Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition, or  implements  of  war,  and  he  re- 
ports to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  has  received 
assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that  the  sup- 
plying of  such  items  to  North  Vietnam  will 
not  be  renewed  by  Poland; 
whichever  first  occurs.'  " 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  does  just  one  thing.  It  sus- 
pends the  tariff  privilege  knov/n  as  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland  until  the  President 
has  assurances  that  that  Government  is 
no  longer  supplying  weapons  of  war  to 
our  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  aimed  against  the  Government  of 
Poland.  ofiBcials  of  which  are  gleeful  over 
the  arms  aid  being  supplied  to  our  enemy 
with  great  effect  against  U.S.  airmen. 

The  amendment  singles  out  just  one 
country,  Poland,  because  that  country 
happens  to  be  the  one  and  only  govern- 
ment which  admittedly  is  sending  arms 
and  which  also  enjoys  this  favored  treat- 
ment under  our  tariff  laws. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  of  June  25,  only 
a  short  time  ago,  datelined  Warsaw, 
which  says : 

Poland  pledged  full  assistance  Sunday  to 
the  Vietnamese  Ccnununlste  "until  complete 
victory"  and  disclosed  that  Polish  firearms 
already  have  been  sent  to  Hanoi. 

The  No.  2  Communist  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

We  are  glad  that  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  in  your  fight. 

He  continued  with  this  statement: 

We  axe  giving  and  we  will  continue  to  give 
material,  political  and  military  aid. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  Friday,  July 
28,  Issue  of  the  dally  report  of  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  State  Department.  This  is- 
sue carries  the  text  of  a  speech  in  War- 
saw to  the  General  Staff  Academy  by  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  of  Poland. 
In  the  speech  monitored  from  Warsaw 
radio  he  refers,  of  course  with  abusive 
language,  to  our  military  conduct  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  he  voiced  this  senti- 
ment: 

In  a  way  we.  Poland,  are  participating  In 
this  war  by  lending  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese F)eople,  and  the  same  weapons  with 
which  we  fought  during  World  War  II  are 
now  used  in  Vietnam.  These  weapxjns,  obso- 
lete under  our  conditions,  prove  of  excellent 
value  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  and  who  have  learned  in 
action  how  to  use  them  e^ectively. 

This  is  the  Polish  Defense  Minister 
speaking  to  the  war  academy  in  War- 
saw. He  continued  in  the  speech: 

Modern  weapons  produced  in  the  socialist 
countries  and  possessing  considerably  bet- 
ter technical  and  tactical  features  than 
United  States  weapons  are  still  more  effec- 
tive. 

To  me  this  leaves  no  doubt  but  what 
Poland  is  indeed  sending  weapons  to 
Hanoi,  which,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
No.  2  Communist  in  Poland,  Zenon 
Kliszko,  are  responsible  for  sending  to 
tne  groimd  U.S.  aircraft.  In  fact,  KUszko, 
on  a  visit  to  Hanoi  just  recently  inspect- 
ed an  antiaircraft  unit  he  said  was  sup- 


plied by  Poland  and  congratulated  the 
crew  for  having  damaged  or  knocked 
down  40  U.S.  aircraft. 

It  may  be  that  this  amendment  I  offer 
will  not  stop  Polish  arms  from  going  to 
Vietnam,  but  it  wiU  be  a  useful  warning 
to  the  many  other  countries  who  enjoy 
most-favored-nation  treatment  that  we 
are  not  about  to  put  up  with  this  kind 
of  nonsense.  Perhaps  it  will  to  a  degree 
impair  our  commerce  and  maybe  cost  us 
a  little  bit  of  profit  in  commercial  chan- 
nels. Perhaps  in  some  respect  it  will  in- 
ten-upt  the  pleasant  relationship,  if 
there  is  such,  that  we  have  had  with 
Poland.  But  do  we  owe  anything  less 
than  this  action  to  the  men  who  have 
died  in  Vietnam  perhaps  because  of 
Polish  arms?  I  say  we  owe  them  this 
action. 

You  will  recall  that  Poland  received 
most-favored-nation  status  in  1960  and 
Congress  ordered  its  suspension  in  1962. 
President  Kennedy  in  his  foreign  aid 
message  for  1963  asked  that  MFN  be  re- 
stored to  Poland  and  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  was  amended  by 
the  authorization  bill  of  1963  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

The  arguments  for  lifting  Poland's 
status  as  a  MFN  appear  to  me  to  be 
these : 

First.  Poland  is  the  only  country  re- 
ceiving MFN  treatment  which  is  send- 
ing arms  to  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  I  do 
not  believe  she  should  enjoy  a  substantial 
tariff  concession  from  the  United  States 
while  she  seeks  to  undermine  our  posi- 
tion militarily  in  Vietnam.  Hanoi  anti- 
aircraft units — armed  with  equipment 
supplied  by  Poland — are  reported  to  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  to  40 
American  planes.  The  loss  of  life,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  replacing  or  repair- 
ing the  planes,  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  military  position  in  Vietnam. 
Polish  aid  thus  is  responsible  not  only 
for  the  loss  of  valuable  planes,  but  also 
for  the  loss  of  American  life. 

In  light  of  these  developments  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  MFN  tariff  con- 
cession has  been  the  most  significant 
factor  in  Poland's  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  In  1959,  for 
example,  the  last  year  before  MFN  was 
restored,  Poland's  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $31.8  million  and  her 
Imports  from  us  were  almost  $75  million, 
an  unfavorable  doUar  deficit  to  Poland  of 
$43  million.  However,  in  1966  Poland's 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  $82.9 
million  and  its  imports  only  $53  million, 
resulting  in  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
to  Poland  of  $29.9  mDlion. 

The  influence  of  Poland's  MFN  on  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  the  United  States  is 
a  major  factor  in  building  up  its  dollar 
and  gold  reserves  and  deleting  our  own. 
Indeed  following  the  extension  of  MFN 
to  Poland  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  almost  threefold. 

Second.  Poland  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Control  Commission — 
along  with  India  and  Canada — estab- 
lished by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1954 
to  implement  and  supervise  the  Accords. 
As  a  member  of  the  ICC  Poland  has 
the  obligation  to  r'^main  scrupulously 
neutral  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
Neither  India  nor  Canada  has  been  in- 


volved hi  the  conflict  either  through 
economic,  political,  or  miUtary  assist- 
ance. Contrast  this  with  Poland's  ac- 
tions. She  has  established  relations  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  supplied  economic 
assistance  to  the  Vietcong.  Radio  War- 
saw and  the  leaders  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment have  repeatedly  villifled  the  United 
States  for  its  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
To  North  Vietnam  Poland  has  provided 
political,  economic,  and  military  assist- 
ance. This  is  hardly  the  posture  for  a 
nation  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  implement  an  international  conven- 
tion in  an  impai-tial  manner. 

What  are  the  arguments  presented  by 
tlie  Department  of  State  against  the 
proposal  to  lift  MFN?  First,  of  couise.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
tlmt  neither  the  State  Department  nor 
the  V/hite  Hou^e  has  denied  the  vali:iily 
cf  the  reports. 

The  aiguments  presented  again..!  lift- 
ing MFN  arc  these: 

First.  "We  need  to  maintain  a  balanced 
policy  regarding  the  Vietnam  war."  It  is 
the  first  requirement  of  a  leader  to  es- 
tablish priorities.  The  President  must 
detennine  ^hich  is  more  important,  end- 
ing the  conflict  in  Vietnam  or  continu- 
ing our  less  than  satisfactory  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  as  though  there 
were  no  conflict  In  Vietnam  in  which 
they  are  actively  assisting  our  enemy. 
I  am  in  favor  of  any  policy  that  will  give 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  greater 
autonomy  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
promote  internal  independence,  but  I 
am  also  a  reaUst.  As  long  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  there  will  be  no  sig- 
niflcant  Improvement  in  our  relations 
with  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern 
Europe.  If  the  President  is  seeking  to 
"buUd  bridges"  to  the  East,  he  must 
recognize  that  the  Vietnam  conflict 
stands  in  the  way.  Therefore,  our  entire 
foreign  policy  should  be  framed  around 
the  proposition,  "Will  this  policy  promote 
or  retard  an  honorable  settlement  in 
Vietnam?"  This  must  be  the  first  prior- 
ity, because  the  war  prevents  a  normal- 
ization of  relations  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
any  poUcy  or  measure  that  helps  to  end 
the  Vietnam  conflict  also  helps  to  "build 
bridges"  to  the  East. 

Tiie  second  argument  advanced 
against  listing  MFN  is  that  it  will  not 
halt  Polish  military  shipments  to  North 
Vietnam.  This  is  only  an  assertion.  V/e 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
I  believe,  however,  that  even  if  PoL'^nd 
continued  her  shipments,  other  coun- 
tries not  now  providing  military  a.ssist- 
ance — would  be  restrained  from  increas- 
ing tlieir  support  for  North  Vietnam. 
Few  countries  would  place  their  rela- 
tions with  North  Vietnam  on  a  level 
higher  than  a  satisfactory  economic  and 
political  relationship  with  the  greatest 
militai-y  and  economic  power  in  the 
world:  the  United  States.  Yugoslavia 
and  other  nonalined  nations  may  well 
decide  that  if  Poland  can  get  away  with 
sending  arms  to  Vietnam,  then  she  can 
increase  with  impunity  her  economic 
assistance  to  Vietnam,  too. 

The  third  argument  advanced  is  that 
to  suspend  MFN  would  jeopardize  Po- 
land's abiUty  to  service  her  debts  be- 
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cause  of  her  dollar  and  gold  shortages. 
Including  the  1960  claims  settlement.  I 
question  this  reaiionlng.  Poland  pays  to 
U-S.  claimants  only  $2  million  a  year — 
her  present  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
as  of  last  year,  was  almost  $30  million — 
so  lifting  MFN.  even  assuming  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade,  would  not  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  her  ability  to  raise  $2 
million  a  year.  As  for  the  allegation  that 
she  could  not — or  would  not — pay  her 
others  debts,  I  think  this  is  unrealistic. 
For  Poland  to  default  on  a  contract  for 
claims  and  Public  Law  480  shipments 
would  seriously  injure  her  status  in  the 
international  financial  community.  Po- 
land would  find  it  extremely  difficult — 
if  not  impossible — to  receive  long-term 
credits  or  even  regular  commercial 
loans.  Nor  could  she  turn  to  either  the 
Soviet  Union.  China,  or  the  other  East- 
em  Emopean  countries  for  assistance, 
because  they  must  rely  on  long-term 
credits  themselves.  Furthermore,  we 
have  relieved  Poland  from  repurchasing 
in  dollars  a  large  portion  of  her  Public 
Law  480  debts  by  our  willingness  to  ac- 
cept Polish  local  currency  instead  of 
dollars. 

The  fourth  argument  advanced 
against  lifting  MFN  is  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  seriously  limit  our  presence 
and  leverage  in  Poland.  However,  if  we 
are  afraid  to  lift  MFN  because  of  a  fear 
that  Poland  might  cancel  our  various 
economic  and  cultural  programs  with 
her  as  well  as  defaulting  on  her  debts 
and  claims,  then  it  is  Poland  which  has 
leverage  with  us.  not  the  other  way 
around.  When  the  Congress  ordered  the 
President  to  lift  MFN  for  Poland  in 
1962  no  cultural  or  exchange  programs 
were  canceled  as  a  result.  I  have  been 
provided  with  a  12-page,  single-spaced 
report  by  the  Department  of  State  de- 
tailing our  activities  in  Poland.  Almost 
all  of  the  activities  covered  in  the  re- 
port— Including  welfare  programs  under 
Public  Law  480,  U.S.  exhibits  at  Polish 
trade  fairs,  an  embassy  library,  tele- 
vision and  motion  picture  films,  cultural 
exchanges,  distribution  of  Ameryka 
magazines,  radio  programs  from  VOA 
and  RPE.  lecture  programs,  exhibits, 
book  fairs,  textbook  translations,  agri- 
cultural, medical  and  social  research 
programs,  including  the  construction  of 
the  children's  hospital — would  not 
directly  be  affected  by  lifting  MFN. 
American  presence  in  Poland — as  the 
extent  of  these  programs  testify — would 
not  be  removed. 

There  is  no  indication  that  any  of  these 
programs — many  of  which  I  supported — 
would  be  jeopardized  by  tlie  lifting  of 
MFN.  We  need  not  attempt  to  buy  the 
loyalty  of  the  Polish  people  to  our  ideas. 
Poland  has  looked  West,  not  East,  for 
1,000  years.  Her  people  will  not  turn 
against  the  West  because  MFN  is  lifted. 
If  all  possibilities  of  Western  contact 
were  removed  from  Poland  it  would 
probably  create  the  same  stress  and 
strains  that  resulted  in  1956  and  the 
Crovernment  would  be  forced  into  allow- 
ing greater  contact  with  the  West. 

The  final  argument  against  lifting 
MFN  to  Poland  is  that  it  is  the  most  in- 
dependent of  all  Conununist  countries  in 
its  internal  policies  and  that  our  aid  en- 
courages this.  It  is  said  that  trade  with 
vhe  West  is  beneficial  in  widening  this 


impact  of  the  "keyhole"  effect.  First,  I 
am  not  arguing  that  we  should  discon- 
tinue commercial  trade  with  Poland.  I 
have  never  opposed  East-West  trade  on 
a  commercial  basis  when  it  involved  non- 
strategic  items.  The  question  of  Poland's 
internal  autonomy  is  irrelevant  here.  I 
am  proposing  to  lilt  MFN  only  until  the 
President  has  determined  Poland  is  no 
longer  supplying  arms  and  other  defense 
material  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  observe  that  many 
knowledgeable  and  responsible  observers 
of  the  Polish  contemporary  scene  have 
compiled  impressive  evidence  to  indicate 
a  retrogression  in  Poland's  internal 
liberalism.  Among  these  authorities  and 
their  publications  are  Richard  Staar's 
book,  "Poland,  1944-66,"  and  his  article, 
"The  Hard  Line  in  Poland,"  published 
in  the  April  1967  issue  of  Current  His- 
tory; Adam  Bromke's  book,  "Poland's 
Politics";  and  Andrew  Field's  article  in 
the  New  Leader — May  11.  1964 — entitled, 
"The  Myth  of  Polish  Liberalism."  The 
Department  of  State's  own  staff  report 
on  the  internal  conditions  in  Poland, 
prepared  this  April,  cites  several  exam- 
ples of  the  retrogression  of  internal 
freedoms. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  have  no 
way  of  judging  whether  or  not  Poland  did 
indeed  provide  some  World  War  n-vin- 
tage  weapons  to  North  Vietnam.  All  we 
have  as  evidence,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  is  a 
statement  of  a  Polish  Communist  mili- 
tary official,  an  official  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  express  solidarity  for  the 
Communist  cause  and  to  exaggerate  the 
role  of  his  own  department  in  this  regard. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Kliszko's 
speech  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
referred  to  was  published  in  Hanoi  but 
not  in  Poland.  I  am  told  it  is  not  printed 
in  Poland  and  it  was  not  available  there. 
But  let  us  put  in  perspective  what  this 
amendment  would  do  in  relation  to  our 
national  interests.  We  must  remember 
that  the  United  States  has  long-term  in- 
terests in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Our 
national  interests  in  Europe  and  East- 
ern Europe,  for  example,  exist  independ- 
ently of  what  happens  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  or  the  Far  East. 

We  ought  to  remember  further  that  we 
and  we  alone  should  have  full  control 
over  what  we  do  or  what  we  may  not  do 
to  protect  those  interests.  It  would  be 
foolish,  for  example,  to  allow  a  Commu- 
nist making  a  speech  in  Eastern  Europe 
or  Africa  or  Latin  America  or  Hanoi  to 
decide  our  national  policy. 

We  must  remember  finally  that  three 
consecutive  administrations,  beginning 
with  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  have  explicitly  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  a  tangible,  defin- 
able interest  in  Eastern  Europe.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  determination  we  resumed 
relations  with  Poland  after  the  October 
1956  change  of  the  government  of  that 
country'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  Poland 
does  not  have  any  sizuble  weapons  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe — the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  to  mention  three — 


which  are  much  more  developed  in  this 
field.  Therefore,  Poland's  provision  of 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  must  be  marginal. 
Further,  the  level  of  Polish  exports  to 
North  Vietnam,  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  from  published  sta- 
tistics on  this  subject,  Is  relatively 
small — less  than  $5  million  in  1965.  about 
$10  million  in  1966,  and  probably  some- 
what higher  in  1967.  The  portion  of  those 
exports  which  may  consist  of  war  ma- 
teriel must  therefore  be  even  smaller. 
These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate, 
therefore,  that  the  military  equipment,  if 
any,  t'nat  Poland  may  have  shipped  to 
North  Vietnam  could  not  have  been  of 
the  sophisticated  type,  usually  credited 
with  shooting  down  U.S.  planes. 

While  I  do  not  condone  any  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  by  any  country,  as  I 
said  previously  we  must  look  at  this 
problem  in  a  proper  perspective.  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  have  our  entire 
policy — and  all  of  our  worldwide  in- 
terests— controlled  by  what  happens  in 
a  single  area,  or  what  is  said  by  a  Com- 
munist in  Hanoi. 

Initiation  of  discriminatory  tariff 
treatment  toward  Poland  will  not  make 
easier  our  task  in  North  Vietnam.  It  will 
be  principally  a  gesture  of  hostility. 
This  action  in  these  circimistances  would 
undermine  the  President's  entire  pro- 
gram of  encouraging  better  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe.  Liberal  ele- 
ments in  countries  of  that  area  will  be 
discouraged  In  their  efforts. 

If  we  withdraw  most-favored-nation 
treatment  from  Poland,  we  will  be  dis- 
couraging those  in  Poland  who  seek  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  United  States  and 
proving  right  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  future  in  good  relations  with  the 
United  States.  We  will  not  be  protecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
couraging those  elements  in  Poland  who 
try  to  create  a  solid  Commimist  bloc 
imlted  In  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
Denial  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment would  be  ^  blow  not  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Polish  regime,  but  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  who  would  regard  this 
as  a  sign  that  the  United  States  has  lost 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  their  efforts 
to  develop  closer  ties  with  the  West. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman.  Poland,  with 
U.S.  encouragement,  is  about  to  become 
a  member  of  GATT.  The  decision  to  ap- 
ply for  membership  was  not  lightly  taken 
and  represents  the  victory  of  those  ele- 
ments within  the  Polish  leadership  who 
seek  closer  ties  with  Western  Europe. 
For  the  United  States  now  to  withdraw 
"most  favored  nation"  from  Poland  will 
make  us  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  our 
European  allies.  As  a  member  of  GATT 
the  United  States  may  not  arbitrarily 
withdraw  "most  favored  nation"  from 
any  other  GATT  member.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  urge  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  address  a  query  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

I   recall   the   gentleman's   statements 
minimizing  the  Polish  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  is 
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sware  of  the  document,  known  as  the 
Blacklist,  which  was  Issued  on  August  4, 
1967,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
listing  the  foreign-flag  vessels  arriving 
in  North  Vietnam  since  January  25, 1966; 
that  Is,  the  last  19  months? 

This  document  carries  the  names  of  23 
Polish  vessels  that  have  carried  ship- 
loads of  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  Polish  ships  Involved.  I  am  ready, 
however,  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of 
Poland  with  North  Vietnam  is  shipping 
services,  but  the  cargo  In  those  ships  is 
not  controlling. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  anything  North  Viet- 
nam Is  going  to  pay  the  freight  on,  when 
they  have  a  total  war  economy,  is  some- 
thing that  they  need  urgently.  Any  time 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  tighten  the 
screws  on  this  traffic,  I  think  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  should  do  it. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957  and  prior  to 
that  date,  I  sponsored  amendments 
similar  to  the  one  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  opposing  trade  with 
Poland.  However,  in  later  years,  in  1960, 
the  most-favored-nation  clause  was 
given  to  Poland. 

As  a  result,  Poland  has  benefited  from 
the  Public  Law  430  program.  Almost 
half-billion  dollars  worth  of  surplus 
farm  conunodities  were  sold  to  Poland. 
At  the  present  time  Poland  owes  the 
United  States  $687  million.  Most  of  this 
resulted  from  the  purchase  of  Public  Law 
480  Imports.  The  total  sum  due  to  tlie 
United  States  from  Poland  In  the  next 
few  years  Is  as  follows:  $22  million  in 
1967,  $21  million  in  1968,  $53  million  in 
1969,  and  $37  million  in  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  deprive  Poland  of 
ability  to  pay  this  debt  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  the  amendment  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  those  of  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  been  to  Poland 
a  year  or  so  ago,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  there  are  no  people  in  that  part  of 
the  world  who  are  more  In  sympathy 
with  the  United  States  than  the  Polish 
people.  However,  we  must  realize  their 
geographic  situation,  and  we  must  real- 
ize that  their  government  is  Communist 
controlled,  and  nothing  can  change  that 
today. 

Pmther,  I  want  to  say  that  the  younger 
generation  growing  up  in  Poland  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  committed  to  the 
communistic  regime.  There  are  few  peo- 
ples living  under  the  bondage  of  com- 
munism who  resist  that  ideology  more 
than  do  the  Polish  people. 

I  also  feel  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
depending  upon  Poland  more  than  any 
other  country  as  an  ear  Into  Hanoi,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
be  detrimental  to  our  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  with  justice  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HALPEHN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
o!  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Findley]  to  suspend  the  most-favored- 


nation  treatment  now  accorded  to  Po- 
land, until  our  President  has  assurances 
that  nation  Is  no  longer  suppljdng  weap- 
ons to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

As  the  able  gentleman  pointed  out  on 
this  floor  yesterday,  Poland  is  the  only 
nation  still  enjoying  this  favored  tariff 
treatment,  yet  still  freely  and  admittedly 
supplying  the  hardware  of  war  to  our 
enemy. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  the 
tariff  privilege  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  entire  Soviet  bloc.  Including  Poland, 
during  the  Korean  war,  but  the  favored 
position  was  restored  to  Poland  in  1963. 

The  amendment  is  doubly  justified  by 
Poland's  present  hard  line,  and  if  we  seek 
evidence  of  this,  let  us  take  the  treatment 
of  Polish  Jews,  for  example. 

Following  the  devastating  blow  given 
to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Israel's  victory 
over  the  Russian-bac'eed  Arab  States,  the 
Russians  retaliated  by  ordering  even 
tougher  penalties  and  restrictions  than 
heretofore  against  Jewish  citizens  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

This  line  spread  to  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  but  the  most  vicious  of  all  was 
the  Polish  policy  of  retaliation,  which  Ls 
Gtill  running  rampant  In  that  coimtry. 

How  can  we,  in  all  good  conscience, 
underwrite  such  an  Inhuman,  reaction- 
ary attitude,  by  continuing  most-fav- 
ored-natlon  treatment  for  Poland? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
pending  amendment  is  directed  not 
toward  the  atheistic  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Poland — which  I  would  slap  just 
as  fast  as  any  other  Member  here 
would — but  to  the  30  million  people  who 
live  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  visited  Poland  a  few 
years  ago.  and  I  did  not  find  a  single 
farmer — and  I  traveled  extensively  in 
Poland  at  the  time — I  did  not  find  a 
single  farmer — and  you  know  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Poland  are 
farmers — who  was  not  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  they  had  received 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  from 
the  United  States  and  very  much 
appreciated  it. 

That  Is  the  fact,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski].  Everj'one  I  spoke  to — and  I 
had  three  and  four  people  with  me  as 
skilled  interpreters  at  the  time — said  the 
same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent  a  morning  at 
the  ham  factory  in  Krakow,  Poland, 
which  had  about  1,400  or  1.500  employees 
where  they  package  or  tin  the  two  Polish 
hams  which  are  best  known  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  Krakus  brand  and  the 
Atlantis  brand. 

When  the  superintendent  of  the  estab- 
lishment came  out  to  the  automobile  to 
greet  me,  he  immediately  took  me  a  short 
distance  to  a  pen  containing  hogs  which 
were  about  to  be  slaughtered,  and  u-ith 
pride  said:  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
there  are  only  5  percent  from  collective 
farms;  the  rest  of  the  hogs,  95  percent, 
are  from  private  farms." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  Indeed  a  strange 
brand  of  communism  to  find  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  much  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 


thing to  hurt  these  fine  Polish  people  who 
I  believe  will  be  the  first  to  come  out 
from  behind  that  Iron  Curtain.  They 
are  our  sincere  friends  here  and  now. 

I  can  also  state  some  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  practice  of  religion  in  Po- 
land. I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  the  primate  of  Poland,  who 
continually  stands  up  to  the  atheistic 
Communist  government  on  many  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  come  out  of 
Mass  on  a  Sunday  morning,  as  I  did.  and 
find  two  companies  of  Polish  troops  lined 
up  in  drill  formation  in  full  imiform, 
commanded  by  officers,  waiting  to  go  into 
the  next  Mass.  you  say  to  yourself  this 
is  surely  another  strange  brand  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Cnairn;an.  I  sincerely  say  that  for 
us  to  adopt  this  pending  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  riinois,  if  it  were 
ever  lo  become  law  and  deprive  tiiese 
friendly  people  of  this  treatment,  we 
shall  be  doing  great  damage  not  oiily  to 
the  security  of  our  own  Nation  but  to  our 
standing  before  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  an 
actual  bit  of  Red  godless  communism  in 
their  hearts  and  minds,  they  are  captives 
of  the  commissars  who  rim  the  F^Iicii 
Government. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 'il 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  first  point  out  to  the  distin- 
giushed  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
just  spoke  that  touring  a  country  like 
Poland  with  an  interpreter  is  a  very 
calculated  risk  that  you  were  taking. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Would  it 
surprise  the  gentleman  if  I  were  to  say 
one  of  the  intei-preters  is  a  friend  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]?  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 
able Michel  Cieplinski. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WeU,  no,  you  would 
not  sui'prise  me — but  just  a  minute — 
then  you  may  as  well  tell  the  House  that 
you  were  touring  Poland  with  a  State 
Department  official,  who  obviously  has 
to  support  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment. So  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  im- 
partial. 

The  point  i3 — being  of  Poli.sh  extrac- 
tion, I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for 
the  Polish  people — as  you  have  for  the 
Iri.sh  people. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Polish 
and  the  Irish  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
Blarney  Stone.  But  otherwise  we  are  the 
same  type  of  people — we  have  the  same 
religion  and  the  same  spirit.  We  were 
opprursed  by  the  Russians  just  the 
same  and  as  long  as  you  were  opprc.s.sed 
by  the  English. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this:  If  you 
want  to  help  the  poor  people  of  Poland, 
for  whom  many  have  expressed  great  re- 
spect this  evening,  the  way  you  can  do 
it  is  to  support  the  Findley  amendment. 
One  way  you  can  help  tho."5e  peo- 
ple, or  other  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, is  to  stop  supporting  their  govern- 
ments. You  do  not  help  an  oppre.ssed 
people  in  any  Eastern  European  coun- 
try if  you  shore  up  their  governments. 

Let  me  review  the  alleged  need  of  the 
P,.llsli    Government    to    export    Polish 
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hams  to  the  United  States.  The  last  time 
I  was  in  Poland  they  were  exporting 
hams  to  the  United  States  and  they 
were  also  rationing  meat  in  Poland. 
I  do  not  see  the  justification,  if  we  are 
concerned  for  these  people,  to  allow  their 
Government  any  favored  tariff  treat- 
ment to  export  food  to  the  United  States 
when  they  are  depriving  their  own  people 
of  essentials. 

You  speak  about  religious  freedom  in 
Poland.  There  is  no  real  religious  free- 
dom there.  The  Government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  wipe  out  religion  because  the 
populace  is  overwhelmingly  Catholic. 
In  other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain the  people  happen  to  be  divided — 
some  Orthodox — some  Protestant  and 
some  Catholic.  So  the  Reds  use  a  divlde- 
and-conquer  technique. 

In  Poland,  unfortunately  for  the  Com- 
munists, the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
public  support,  so  they  cannot  attack 
the  entire  population  and,  therefore,  the 
Reds  tolerate  religion.  They  do  not  pro- 
tect it— they  just  tolerate  it.  They  have 
wiped  out  Catholic  schools,  they  draft 
seminarians.  I  have  a  news  clipping  here 
in  which  members  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee  might  be  interested,  which 
reveals  that  any  letter  sent  to  Poland 
from  the  United  States  or  any  free  world 
country  Is  censored  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  are  instances  where 
funds  have  been  removed. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  Government  in 
any  way  justifies  any  favored-nation 
treatment. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  pass  the  Findley 
amendment  and  they  feel  that  they  must 
regain  the  most-favored-nation  status, 
then  they  might  make  some  meaningful 
domestic  and  international  adjustments. 
We  should  use  a  little  pressure  on  them 
and  say,  give  your  people  some  liberty — 
give  your  people  some  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

There  was  also  mention  of  collective 
farming— the  reason  they  have  little 
collectivist  farming  is  that  the  farmers 
oppose  it.  The  farmers  would  not  work 
under  collectivization  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  as  yet  not  that  strong. 

Every  time  you  aid  the  Communist 
government  or  when  it  is  given  unearned 
respectability,  you  actually  add  to  the 
bondage  under  which  the  people  are 
suffering. 

I  will  go  on  a  cross-country  tour  with 
any  Member  of  this  body  before  any 
Polish  community  in  this  country,  and 
argue  for  the  Findley  amendment.  The 
Findley  amendment  is  good  for  the 
people  of  Poland. 

But  that  is  not  why  we  should  support 
it.  The  Findley  amendment  is  good, 
practical  international  politics  for  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for.  We  are  not  only  concerned  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  We  can  help  them  as 
we  help  our  own  foreign  policy  by  stop- 
ping trade  subsidy  of  these  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  governments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
issue  resdly  at  this  late  hour  is  not 
whether  we  like  communism  or  whether 
we  dislike  Communists.  We  all  dislike 
Communists,  especially  at  5  minutes  after 


1  in  the  morning.  The  real  issue  Is 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  rescind  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  from 
Poland.  The  political  posture  of  Poland 
is  no  different  now  from  what  it  was 
when  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
was  extended  to  Poland,  which  was  back 
during  the  days  of  President  Eisenhower. 

In  their  wisdom  at  that  time  they 
thought  this  was  a  pood  way  to  extend 
relationships  and  to  expand  Iheir  interest 
in  the  West.  It  was  in  19G0  when  this 
treatment  was  extended,  and  we  have 
voted  for  it  every  year. 

Now  suddenly  we  find  that  there  is  no 
reason  existing  for  that  treatment.  Well, 
there  is  a  very  significant  reason  and 
that  is.  since  1960  Poliind  has  been  doing 
considerable  business  with  the  United 
States.  If  we  withdraw  this  status  at  this 
time,  what  we  will  be  doing  is  cutting  off 
Poland's  abihty  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States  so  that  she  can  pay  back 
the  S680  million  she  owes.  We  are  depriv- 
ing the  Polish  people  of  the  right  to  buy 
some  $40  million  each  year  of  American 
agricultural  products  over  and  above  that 
provided  under  Public  Law  480.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  for  us 
to  say,  "We  made  a  mistake  back  in 
1960." 

Three  Presidents,  three  administra- 
tions, have  ratified  this  policy.  It  would 
not  be  of  special  help  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. That  Government  will  only 
change  when  the  123  Russian  divisions 
leave  Eastern  Europe.  But  three  admin- 
istrations have  ratified  this  policy  as  the 
best  policy,  and  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
change  it  now. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
hierarchy  in  Poland  who  certainly  are 
not  sympathetic  to  communism  favor 
the  continuation  of  the  most- favored- 
nation  treatment  for  Poland? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  evidence  does 
the  gentleman  have  for  that  statement? 
Does  he  have  a  letter  from  the  hierarchy? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  have  my  col- 
leaR'.es' certified  word,  my  friend. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  recognize  that  there  is  one  very  dif- 
ferent condition  today  that  did  not  pre- 
vail back  in  1958  and  1959.  and  that  js 
the  Vietnam  war.  where  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can boys  are  bein;j  killed.  Many  of  them 
are  of  Polish  ancestry,  along  with  other 
American  boys,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are  being  wounded  and  killed 
by  Polish  weapons. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  must  do  ever>'thing  we  can 
to  keep  our  boys  from  being  shot.  It 
might  be  that  the  Polish  Government 
will  be  able  to  manufacture  better  arms 
since  we  adopted  Mr.  Widnall's  amend- 
ment. But  let  us  not  bring  that  up  now, 


since  it  was  not  applicable  before  when 
some  were  trying  to  cut  out  funds  going 
to  Korea. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  simple:  Are  we 
going  to  withdraw  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clause  and  cut  off  Poland's  ability 
to  do  business  with  the  United  States? 
If  that  is  what  we  want,  then  we  should 
vote  for  the  amendment.  If  not,  let  us 
vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  loves  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  is  proud 
of  his  membership  in  th.s  body,  and  one 
who  respects  the  House  as  a  coequal 
body  in  a  coequal  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  a  keystone  of  free  government. 
I  am  compelled  to  pretest  the  procedures 
of  this  confused  evening. 

I  protest  the  depths  to  which  the  legis- 
lative process  has  been  dragged  tonight. 

Without  question  this  bill  is  now  jam- 
med with  outright  contradictions  and 
errors  of  both  omission  and  coirunission. 
I  doubt  that  the  committee  knows  what 
is  in  it,  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  it,  and 
I  seriously  question  that  the  White 
House  and  State  Department  lobbyists 
who  have  jammed  the  Halls  today  know 
what  is  in  it. 

This  bill  is  not  being  written  tonight. 
Instead  what  is  the  full  House's  respon- 
sibility is  being  shifted  to  a  joint  con- 
ference committee  of  probably  10  or  12 
Senators  and  Representatives.  This 
House,  which  bears  the  joint  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  assuming  legisla- 
tive power  is  passing  the  legislative  buck 
to  a  conference  committee. 

If  one  believes  in  orderly  and  sensible 
legislative  procedure;  if  one  respects  the 
Democratic  process  then  he  can  follow 
no  other  course  than  to  recommit  this 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
where  it  can  be  revised  into  an  Intelli- 
gible form. 

Too  much  money  Is  Involved;  too 
many  important  principles  are  at  stake 
for  law  to  be  made  by  this  ridiculous 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

As  a  believer  in  this  House  and  proper 
legislative  procedure  I  must  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill.  At  the  proper  time  I 
hope  a  majority  will  share  this  view. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary  con- 
ferences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization", approved  July  11.  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
1928a — 1928d,  inclusive),  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  1928b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference"  and  substituting 
"North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(2)  Sections  2.  3,  and  4  of  such  joint 
resolution  (22  U.S.C.  1928b,  1928c,  and 
1928d)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference" 
each  place  it  appears  and  substituting  In 
each  such  place  "North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  :928b)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
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out  "such  Conference"  each  place  It  appears 
and  substituting  In  each  such  place  "such 
Assembly". 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (22  U.S.C. 
276c — 1),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
NATO  parliamentarian's  Conference"  and 
substituting  "the  North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

Sec.  402.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
and  "$2-., 100"  and  substituting  "$53,550" 
and  "$26,650",  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  Act  as  part  IV 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  each  place  it 
appears  and  substituting  "this  part";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the' Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended"  and  substi- 
tuting "this  Act". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  part  IV  of  the  bill,  starting  on  page 
44,  line  4,  to  page  45,  line  16,  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  On 
page  45,   line  9,  strike  lines  9  through  16. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  realizing 
that  the  hour  is  late,  I  hope  not  to  use 
my  5  minutes,  as  I  believe  everybody 
on  this  floor  imderstands  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  strike  the 
language  seeking  to  transfer  the  juris- 
diction of  Public  Law  480  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  by  merely  deleting  lines  9 
through  16. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  had 
Public  Law  480  under  its  jurisdiction  for 
approximately  13  years.  I  believe  every- 
body in  this  House  will  agree  that  this 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams that  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  support.  I  know  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers on  this  floor,  including  the  person 
In  the  well,  who  now  support  Public  Law 
480  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  who  would  not  sup- 
port It  as  a  foreign  aid  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 

The  argument  is  going  to  be  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  transfer  of  juris- 
diction, that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  sur- 
plus disposal  program  and  is  now  a  give- 
away program.  This  may  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  because  we  have  gotten  some 
of  our  surpluses  down  in  the  last  several 
years.  That  does  not  mean  that  surpluses 
might  not  pile  up  sigain  tomorrow. 

The  argument  is  also  going  to  be  made 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  deal- 
ing primarily  in  foreign  affairs,  should 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480. 
Let  me  say  there  is  more  than  foreign 
policy,  AID,  and  the  State  Department 
involved  In  Public  Law  480.  Eight  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  now  are  involved 
in  this  program: 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, not  to  say  anything  about  the  State 
Department,  AID,  or  USIA.  So  more  than 
foreign  policy  is  involved  in  PubUc  Law 
480  or  you  would  not  have  all  of  these 
departments  and  agencies  participating. 
Let  me  say  that  it  grieves  me  most 
deeply  to  have  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment, since  the  transfer  amendment  was 
proposed  by  my  dear  friend  from 
Michigan,  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Broom- 
field].  The  amendment  was  presented 
during  the  markup  stage  on  the  bill. 
There  was  no  testimony  taken.  Neither 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  the 
State  Department,  to  my  knowledge, 
asked  for  this  transfer.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  did  not  ask  for  it.  But 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea,  and  he  is  so  per- 
suasive in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  he  persuaded  enough  members  on 
that  committee  to  adopt  his  amendment. 
Let  me  say,  my  colleagues,  as  we  well 
realize,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  on 
this  foreign  aid  bill,  by  reason  of  the 
attempts  to  take  jurisdiction  from  other 
committees.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  acquire  or  change  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  committee. 

This  year  the  House  and  the  Rules 
Committee  acted  on  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction over  Public  Law  480.  We  gave  the 
jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  think  if 
there  is  a  case — which  I  doubt — for 
transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  Public 
Law  480  from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
they  should  make  their  case  at  the  proper 
time.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  proper  time 
to  attempt  to  make  a  case  to  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  committee.  We  have  an 
important  and  very  comprehensive  bill 
imder  consideration.  It  has  been  debated 
here  for  approximately  14  continuous 
hours.  Public  Law  480  is  an  important 
and  effective  program.  I  want  to  see  it 
continue  to  be  an  important  and  effective 
program.  I  want  to  see  it  continue  to  have 
the  same  success  and  wide  support  that 
It  has  had. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  have  that  same 
support  and  success  if  we  trangfer  this 
program  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  it  becomes  an  all-out  giveaway 
program  with  AID  purchasing  foreign 
agriculture  products  to  give  away.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher],  who  is  the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, tmd  I  joined  in  a  letter  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  seeking  support 
for  this  amendment. 
In  our  letter  we  stated  the  following: 


us.  HorsE  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agricttlture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  22.  1967. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  solicit  >our  bupport  of  our  eflori  to  sir.ke 
Section  403  of  HM  12048.  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967"  which  is  scheduled 
for  House  action  this  week. 

Section  403  of  this  bill  would  remove  from 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  the  Juiisdic- 
tion  over  Public  Law  480  (the  Food  for  Peace 
program)  and  vest  that  Jurisdiction  Instead 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

During  tiie  debate  in  the  House  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  snow  that: 

This  proposed  method  of  changing  Hou^e 
committp?  jurisdiction  is  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent. 

No  !-.e.;rings  or  opportunity  for  the  submls- 
Eio:i  of  views  on  this  question  were  afforded 
to  either  our  committee,  the  public,  or  the 
Adininistn.iion. 

The  House  lias  vested  Jurlsdlcltlon  over 
Public  Law  480  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture which  initiated  this  program  In  1954 
rrnd  has  exercised  continuous  Jurisdiction 
over  it  for  the  past  13  years. 

Even  though  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  assured  us  otherwise,  the  financing 
£ind  administration  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  would,  without  further  amend- 
ments, remain  in  and  be  charged  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  if  H.R.  12048 
were  passed. 

The  Issue  at  hand,  however,  transcends 
by  far  the  question  of  which  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  this  im- 
portant program. 

The  issue  is:  Which  committee  possesses 
the  best  qualifications  to  best  make  food 
work  for  peace  We  hope  you  will  agree  that 
the  record  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
first  in  Inaugurating  Public  Law  480.  then  In 
extending  and  expanding  it  through  the 
years,  and  finally  in  giving  it  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  the  1966  amendments  is  a  record 
about  which  every  Member  of  this  House. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  can  be  proud. 

The  tasks  ahead  are  even  more  vital  and 
challenging  with  our  new  responslbllltleE  to 
meet  the  rising  world  food  and  population 
crisis.  We  submit  that  the  psist  decade  and 
a  half  of  bi-partisan  experience,  teamwork, 
expertise,  and  cooperation  should  not  now 
be  hastily  and  arbitrarily  discarded. 

Your  support  of  this  matter  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

Chairman. 
Page    Belcher, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

I  would  now  like  to  develop  the  points 
we  raised  in  our  letter. 

First.  Is  the  proposed  method  of 
changing  House  committee  jurisdiction 
a  bad  precedent? 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  is. 
Here  we  have  a  situation  where  one  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  reaching  out  and 
taking  the  complete  jurisdiction  over  a 
program  that  another  committee  has 
held  for  over  13  years. 

Would  not  this  method  be  a  precedent 
for  every  committee  of  this  House  to  use 
if  it  wished  to  take  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee? 

Is  there  not  a  better  and  more  logical 
method  for  the  various  committees  to 
resolve  their  jurisdictional  differences? 
Of  course  there  is. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967  would  be  one  proper  way. 

Another  proper  way  would  be  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  to  vest  juris- 
diction and  a  thorough  hearing  at  the 
Rtiles  Committee. 
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But  simply  adding  an  entire  statute 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee to  a  foreign  aid  bill,  certainly  im- 
presses me  as  an  xmwise  and  unsound 
method  of  establishing  committee  juris- 
dictional lines. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  83  which 
sets  forth  the  powers  and  jurisdictions 
of  the  House  during  this,  the  90th  Con- 
gress. It  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  83 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1967,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  investigations  into  the 
rollowlng  matters: 

( 1 )  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  maricets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  International  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products:  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
480,  Eighty- third  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing 
therefrom;  and  the  effect  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  regional  eco- 
nomic agreements  upon  United  States  agri- 
culture: 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment ajud  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  including  but  not  limited  to 
development  of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained- 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  flre  prevention  and  control  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies: 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers; 

(5)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
Improved  price  support  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities:  matters 
relating  to  the  inspection,  grading,  and 
marketing  of  such  commodities:  and  the 
effect  of  trading  in  futures  contracts  for 
such  commodities; 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees  and  the  administra- 
tive policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
selection,  election,  and  operation  of  such 
committees; 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  witer- 
shed  projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  156, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  566.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended;  the  development  of 
land  use  programs  pursuant  to  titles  I  and 
rv  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962; 
£>nd  the  development  of  the  various  pro- 
grams provided  for  by  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of   1966: 

(8)  All  other  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee:  Provided.  That  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations  and 
studies,  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  make  such  Inspections  or  In- 
vestigations, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspKsndence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the 


signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  p)erson 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  or  afiSrma- 
tions  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investi- 
gation and  study,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
otlier  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  Unitad  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee for  expenses  of  its  members  or  other 
members  or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

This  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  en  February  21,  1967,  clearly 
gave  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultuie 
jurisdiction  over  Public  Law  480  dining 
the  90th  Congress. 

Second.  Was  there  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  views  on  this  question 
afforded  to  either  our  committee,  the 
public,  or  the  administration? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  not.  The 
first  I  heard  about  this  proposed  change 
was  after  this  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House. 

To  my  knowledge  there  was  no  an- 
nouncement of  this  proposed  drastic 
change  in  Public  Law  480  imtil  House 
committee  Report  No.  551  was  filed,  and 
then  on  page  57  it  simply  stated: 

Section  403  makes  technical  amendments 
to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
have  the  effect  of  Incorporating  that  act  as 
part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1951. 
No  changes  were  made  in  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  know 
there  were  no  views  expressed  on  the 
language  in  section  403  by  either  the  ad- 
ministration or  by  any  of  the  many 
groups  and  organizations  that  follow 
Public  Law  480  closely. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  story 
from  UPI  appearing  in  the  August  3 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
This  article  describes  in  some  detail  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12048  as  it  was  intro- 
duced on  August  2,  but  makes  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  the  proposed  juris- 
dictional change  in  section  403: 

House    Group    Approves    Most    of    Foreign 
Aid    Bill 

Washington.  August  2. — President  John- 
son scored  a  major  victory  when  the  House 
Foreign  ASairs  Committee  today  voted  to 
give  him  virtually  all  he  asked  for  In  the  new 
foreign  aid  program,  and  without  restrictive 
amendments. 

The  committee  cut  less  than  $200  million 
from  the  administration's  request  for  $3.4 
billion  for  world-wide  economic,  technical 
and  administrative  assistance  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

And  it  voted  an  even  larger  amount — 
nearly  $3.5  billion— for  flscal  1969. 

HOUSE  APPROVAL  DOUBTED 

But  committee  chairman  Thomas  E.  Mor- 
gan (D-Pa.)  predicted  to  reporters  that  there 
would  be  a  "tough  fight"  getting  the  bill 
through  the  economy-minded  House  later 
this  month,  and  an  even  more  difficult  chore 
In  reconciling  differences  with  the  Senate 
version. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  week  voted  to  cut  the  current  program 
by  $740  million  more  than  the  20  per  cent 
of  the  total,  refused  the  second-year  authori- 
zations completely  and  wrote  severe  new  re- 
strictions on  the  number  of  countries  which 
may  participate  and  on  iise  of  the  funds 
for  such  programs  as  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms 
abroad. 

The  House  committee  has  been  meeting  in 
closed  sessions  at  least  three  times  a  week  on 
the  big  foreign  aid  bill  since  it  completed 
Its  hearings  June  10. 

It  postponed  a  final  committee  vote  on  the 
package  until  tomorrow,  but  no  additional 
amendments  will  be  offered. 

The  House  committee  took  these  actions: 

Cut  a  previously-authorized  $750  million 
for  development  loans  to  $600  million. 

Cut  a  previously-authorized  $750  million 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  $650  million. 

Cut  a  $100  million  request  for  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund  to  $75  million. 

Approved  intact  the  requests  of  $243  mil- 
lion for  technical  cooperation,  $720  million 
for  supporting  asslntance,  and  $596  millicn 
for  straight  military  aid. 

Before  approving  military  aid,  the  House 
committee  agreed  with  the  Senate  committee 
that  funds  for  NATO  infrastructure  costs 
should  continue  to  be  Included  as  part  of 
foreign  aid. 

MOVE    SOUGHT 

The  President  had  acted  to  move  this  Item 
to  Defense  Department  budget  Instead.  The 
House  committee  estimated  the  costs  of  this 
item  at  $54  million:  the  Senate  committee  at 
$84  million. 

The  House  committee  also  approved  an 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough review  of  the  needs  of  the  countries  in 
the  Middle  East  area,  with  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  U.S.  policies  there. 

And  it  Inclvided  a  restriction  barring  aid 
transactions  with  any  firms  which  the  aid 
agency's  inspector  finds  have  been  accepting 
bribes  or  kick-backs. 

This  is  directed  at  several  U.S.  drug  firms 
which  reportedly  made  under-the-table  pay- 
ments to  an  official  of  the  South  Vietnam 
government  to  have  their  products  Included 
in  the  commercial  import  program  there. 

The  House  committee  cut  previously-au- 
thorized funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  $100  million. 

The  conunittee  reduced  the  authorization 
for  loans  under  the  alliance  from  $650  mil- 
lion to  $540  million,  and  increased  grants 
from  $100  million  to  $110  million  for  a  net 
reduction  of  $100  million. 

The  Senate  committee  last  week  cut  the 
authorization  to  $578  million.  Including  $100 
million  for  grants  and  the  remainder  for 
loans. 

The  House  committee  action  today  makes 
it  certain  that  the  program  will  be  reduced 
for  the  current  year. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  section  403  was  quietly  inserted  in 
this  bill  near  the  end  of  the  committee's 
markup  session  and  was  not  subject 
either  to  notice  or  to  hearings  by  those 
most  directly  affected. 

Third.  Has  jurisdiction  over  Public 
Law  480  been  vested  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  initiated  this  pro- 
gram in  1954? 

Of  course  it  has,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  83d  Congress  the  bill  that  be- 
came Public  Law  480  was  S.  2475  by  the 
late  Senator  Schoeppel.  of  Kansas.  That 
bill  passed  the  other  body  on  July  28, 
1953,  and  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Companion  bills — 
H.R.  6845  by  Dr.  Judd.  of  Minnesota  and 
H.R.  7875  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Nebraska — 
were  also  referred  to  the  House  Comralt- 
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tee  on  Agriculture.  Several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  introduced  similar 
measures.  I  introduced  H.R.  8271  provid- 
ing for  the  use  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  All  these  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

On  June  16,  1954,  the  House  passed  S. 
2475,  and  after  conference  it  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Eisenhower  on  July 
10,  1954. 

During  the  past  13  years  there  have 
been  many  extensions  of  the  act,  and  in 
each  case  the  legislation  to  do  so  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  committee  has  followed  Public 
Law  480  very  carefully  through  the  years, 
and  we  even  have  a  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]  to  keep  the  House  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  operations  of  this  very  im- 
portant program. 

Fourth.  If  section  403  of  H.R.  12048 
were  passed,  how  would  the  financing 
and  administration  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  be  carried  out? 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1968,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  continue  to  be  charged 
with  the  operation  and  budgeting  of  this 
program.  After  the  present  statute  ex- 
pires, perhaps  there  would  be  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
in  the  appropriations  process. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  charged 
with  a  program  within  the  control  of  a 
comirittee  other  than  its  parent  commit- 
tee In  the  Congress. 

What  is  there  so  wrong,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  way  Public  Law  480  is 
now  being  carried  out  that  makes  this 
drastic  change  neces.'^ary? 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  480 
has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  and  has 
been  administered  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  teamwork.  Why  try  to  rewrite 
this  time-tested  success  story  now? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  probably 
Is  not  all  that  important  which  partic- 
ular committee  of  the  Congress  does 
this  or  does  that.  There  have  been  many 
jurisdictional  changes  in  the  House 
throughout  the  years. 

What  is  really  important  is:  How  are 
we  best  going  to  make  food  work  for 
peace? 

Famine  lurks  just  around  the  corner 
in  many  areas  of  this  planet.  Increased 
agricultural  skill  and  technology  are 
vitally  needed.  U.S.  food  and  fiber  know- 
how  are  needed.  The  continued  help  of 
the  American  farmer  is  needed.  U.S. 
agribusiness  help  is  needed.  The  coopera- 
tion of  all  agencies  of  our  Government  is 
needed. 

We  at  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
recognize  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  Public  Laws  480,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  committee,  but  I  implore  the  House 
not  to  take  precipitous  and  hasty  action 
which  might  destroy  Public  Law  480,  one 
of  the  great  monuments  to  American's 
compassion  and  commonsense. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to 


explain  that  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. Bob  Poage,  is  not  here  tonight 
because  he  had  to  leave  earlier  in  the 
day  and  on  tomorrow  morning  will  re- 
ceive an  honorary  degree  from  his  alma 
mater,  Baylor  University.  I  will  ask,  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House,  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ti-y  not  to  reit- 
erate some  of  the  points  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  offered  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  on  February  16, 
1967,  House  Resolution  83  was  reported 
to  this  House,  and  it  was  subsequently 
adopted,  stating  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  studies 
and  investigations  into  the  following 
matters — and  I  will  read  six  lines: 

(1)  The  restoration  and  development  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  agricultural 
products  and  of  international  trade  In  agri- 
cultural products:  the  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  accruing 
therefrom:  and  the  effect  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  regional  eco- 
nomic agreements  upon  United  States  agri- 
culture;  .  .  . 

This  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  on  February  21,  1967,  clearly 
gave  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
jurisdiction  over  Public  Law  480  during 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  was  brought  out 
and  included  the  provisions  to  transfer 
Public  Law  480  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  would  be  stricken  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  was  rather  closely 
guarded.  At  least,  it  was  given  no  pub- 
licity. Even  the  news  items  put  out  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  UPI  did  not 
make  reference  to  the  fact  of  making 
this  important  change,  which  Congress 
had  approved  earlier  this  year. 

Public  Law  480,  as  most  Members 
know,  was  passed  in  1953;  and,  contrary 
to  some  statements  which  have  been 
made  earlier,  it  was  a  Senate  bill  which 
was  adopted.  The  law  went  into  effect  in 
1954.  It  has  been  effectively  operated  to 
the  advantage  not  only  of  this  Nation 
but  also  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
for  the  past  13  years. 

Public  Law  480  at  this  time  and  under 
the  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture does  offer  a  hope  to  the  farmers 
for  increased  production.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  changed  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  we  would  be  set- 
ting a  bad  precedent  to  adopt  a  provision 
that  had  no  more  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  had  not  been  discussed  or 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  considered,  by 
the  other  committees  involved. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late.  It  is  now  1 :  20 
in  the  morning.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  any  more  time,  because  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  intelligence  and  fairness  of 
the  Members  in  this  House  to  maintain 
Public  Law  480  under  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  expect  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  hope  other  Members  will 
also. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  again  to  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  Mr.  Lynn  who 
is  the  legislative  director  of  the  American 
Fai-m  Bureau  Federation,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  May  3. 
He  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  recom- 
mended: 

Public  Law  480  operation  be  transferred 
to  this  committee  and  to  AID,  and  that  we 
take  it  out  of  the  agricultural  budget  and 
handled  as  part  of  this  budget  because,  with 
the  amendment  to  this  law  last  year,  with 
the  word  "surplus"  removed,  It  Is  truly  an 
arm  of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  should 
not  be  geared  .solely  to  domestic  farm  pro- 
gram objectives 

Mr.  Lynn  e.ljo  said  in  the  hearmgs  at 
page  780: 

If  f5:d  aid.  c:DnDm!c  assistance,  and  tech- 
i-ic^.l  assistance  are  to  be  coordinated,  it 
seems  apparent  that  they  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  I  he  s?.me  government  agency.  U.S. 
assistance  should  be  offered  to  lees-developed 
countries  r,s  a  unified  program  containing 
those  elements  that  will  best  fit  each  coun- 
try's developmental  needs. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Presidents 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

This  study,  issued  in  May  of  this  year, 
was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
more  than  100  experts.  Two  of  the  major 
conclusions  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
our  discussion: 

Pood  supply  is  directly  related  to  agricul- 
tural development  and,  In  turn,  agricultiu-al 
development  and  overall  economic  develop- 
ment are  critically  interdependent  In  the 
hungry  countries. 

A  strategy  for  attacking  the  world  food 
-iroblem  will  of  necessity  encompass  the 
entire  foreign  economic  assistance  effort  of 
the  United  States  in  concert  with  other  de- 
veloped countries,  voluntary  Institutions,  and 
International  organizations. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "entire"  as  indic- 
ative of  the  rationale  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  that  led  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

If  one  takes  the  time  to  read  the  vo- 
luminous justifications  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support 
of  the  economic  assistance  programs,  he 
will  recognize  that  there  are  many  facets 
in  those  programs  to  assist  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  to  meet  their  food 
requirements. 

First,  and  probably  most  immediate,  is 
the  shipment  of  agricultural  products  to 
deal  with  the  deficiencies  that  exist  to- 
day— not  next  year  or  the  next  decade. 

Second,  is  the  upgrading  of  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  those  coun- 
tries in  order  that  they  may  increase  and 
diversify  their  production.  This  has  al- 
ways been  an  intimate  part  of  our  techni- 
cal assistance  programs.  More  recently 
the  Peace  Corps  has  participated  in  these 
efforts. 

Third,  is  the  longer  range  problem  of 
mounting  population  pressure  that  often 
nullifies  any  gains  made  in  food  produc- 
tion. For  some  years  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  hsts  been  aware  of  this 
problem.  This  year  it  has  included  in  the 
bill  before  this  body  a  provision  that  sets 
aside  $20  million  in  economic  assistance 
funds — together  with  local  currencies 
which  may  be  appropriated — for  the  pro- 
motion of  voluntary  family-plamiing 
programs. 
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I  must  note  that  there  are  provisions 
In  Public  Law  480  touching  on  these 
matters  but  understandably  they  are  not 
accorded  the  priority  in  emphasis  that 
their  importance  warrants.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  criticize  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  not  giving  more 
sustained  attention  to  these  worldwide 
problems.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 
Its  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
improving  markets  for  our  agricultural 
produce.  It  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishments. 

The  issue  is  not  a  nairow  one  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction.  I  would  ask  this 
House  to  make  its  judgment  on  the 
broader  issue  of  the  mobilization  and  co- 
ordination of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams to  achieve  maximum  impact  and 
effectiveness.  The  Congress  has  been 
critical  of  the  fragmented  bureaucracy 
in  the  executive  branch  where  competi- 
tion often  overshadows  coordination. 

This  amendment  is  not  offered  in  any 
spirit  of  a  quest  for  power  for  our  com- 
mittee. It  is  offered  only  for  the  purpose 
of  producing;  a  modest  degree  cf  coordi- 
nation within  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  time  to  list 
a  few  programs  utilizing  Public  Law  480 
funds.  Similar  if  not  Identical  programs 
are  authorized  in  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act.  For  instance,  country  withdrawals 
of  U.S.-owned  local  currencies  were  used 
for  direct  military  support,  food  and  ag- 
riculture, industry  and  mining,  trans- 
portation, labor,  health  and  sanitation, 
education,  public  safety,  public  admin- 
istration, community  development,  hous- 
ing, and  private  enterprise  promotion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  aid  pro- 
grams would  be  better  coordinated  If 
utilization  of  Public  Law  480  funds  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Latta]  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
BROOHriELo]  who  has  spent  many  long 
hours  and  who  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
study  into  this  problem. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  his  position  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  been 
jealous  of  our  authority  as  a  committee 
on  agriculture.  I  have,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  been  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  and  try  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  that  accrue 
to  a  committee  on  agriculture.  So,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  just  arguing  this  point  in 
order  to  just  have  a  little  bit  more  au- 
thority in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  bad 
precedent  when  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
insert  about  that  many  lines  in  a  bill 
handled  by  a  completely  different  com- 


mittee and  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee. 

What  would  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee think  if  we  slipped  in  a  little 
paragraph  in  an  agricultural  bill  taking 
all  of  the  foreign  aid  program  away  from 
that  committee?  They  would  probably  be 
pretty  darn  slad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  Public  Law  480  has 
been  a  popular  program.  And,  as  much 
trouble  aj  you  have  had  today  getting 
your  program  tiirough,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  would  like  to  have  one  popular 
program  in  order  to  tie  onto  this  one. 
And,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  th.-t. 

But  a'.so  I  have  heard  here  several 
times  that  we  had  to  have  a  2-year  for- 
eign aid  program  because  you  do  not  have 
time  to  look  this  c\er  every  year.  Well, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  look  it  over 
every  year,  because  the  Hoa-je  cut  your 
2-year  program  down  to  a  1-year  pro- 
gram. So,  therefore,  you  will  not  have 
any  time  to  take  care  of  Public  Law  480. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  thing 
about  this:  We  do  not  have  to  take  all 
night  to  pass  Public  Law  480.  We  write 
the  kind  of  a  bill  that  you  do  not  have  to 
amend  here  on  the  floor.  Tlie  last  vote 
on  Public  Law  480  was  330  to  20.  The 
one  before  that  was  349  to  6.  There  were 
no  amendments  from  the  floo/  on  that 
particular  bill. 

This  started  out  as  an  agricultural 
trade  development  act  and  it  has  done 
just  that.  Six  billion  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  exports  have  been  developed 
under  this  program.  We  started  out  with 
Public  Law  480  with  Japan.  Now  we  sell 
Japan  $1  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
products  every  year  for  hard  cash. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  Is 
that  if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
takes  this  over,  and  they  foul  the  thing 
up  as  much  as  they  have  the  foreign  aid 
program,  we  will  never  be  able  to  get  it 
through.  It  is  now  1 :  30  in  the  momlng. 
Supposing  that  we  had  to  consider  Public 
Law  480  right  along  with  this  foreign  aid 
program?  We  would  not  get  through  by 
day  after  tomorrow.  So  I  feel  that  why 
change  from  the  committee  that  has 
done  a  good  job  and  has  had  a  popular 
bill,  one  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  one  which  has  been  accepted 
by  the  foreign  nations,  over  to  a  com- 
mittee that  has  so  fouled  up  their  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  that  we  have 
been  here  almost  12  hours,  and  we  have 
had  more  amendments  on  this  bill  today 
by  this  House  than  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  had  on  Public  Law  480 
during  the  past  14  years. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  interested  in  hearing  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  say  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  favored  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  Public  Law  480  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  I 
would  like  to  offer  this  comment: 

There  has  been  considerable  in  the 
ncTvspapers  lately  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  IMr.  Res- 
NiCKl  who  was  on  the  floor  recently,  was 
making  charges  that  in  .';ome  way  the 
Farm  Bureau  owned  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture,  and  this  is  a  great  refutation 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  the  Farm  Bureau  has  not  been  in  the 
gallery  today,  or  they  would  certainly  re- 
sent that  statement  that  they  want  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  handle 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  we  had  a  few 
more  votes  wa  would  have  done  a  better 
jot  here  todr.y.  But  I  would  say  one  thing, 
and  that  is  we  always  support  the  gentle- 
man's program.  Unfortunately,  the  gen- 
tlemen has  not  always  supported  foreign 
aJd. 

iSIr.  BELCHER.  The  House  supports 
our  program,  not  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  heard  what  the 
gentleman  said,  but  the  gentleman  has 
not  supported  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  vote  was  349  to 
6  on  our  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  That  was  not  the  gen- 
tleman, that  was  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  you  can  get  that 
kind  of  support  out  of  the  House,  you 
would  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  arice  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  at  one  time  l.ad  control  of  this 
program,  see  section  550,  Foreign  Aid 
Act  of  1953,  and  section  402  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act  of  1D54. 

Ehiring  that  time,  those  in  charge  of 
foreign  aid  would  not  spend  their  funds 
to  any  great  extent  for  farm  commodi- 
ties, particularly  farm  commodities  of 
which  we  had  a  surplus,  but  supported 
and  spent  their  funds  for  productive 
equipment  and  machinery  to  put  our 
foreign  competition  in  business. 

It  was  because  of  that  attitude  which 
still  prevails  with  aid  officials  that  Public 
Law  480  was  passed.  May  I  say  that  un- 
der Public  Law  480  farm  commodities 
can  only  be  sold  for  foreign  commodi- 
ties when  they  are  in  addition  to  nor- 
mal sales  for  dollars.  It  is  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  handle  such  a 
program,  though  may  I  say  here,  they 
do  confer  with  your  aid  people  as  to  the 
terms  of  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
generated  by  480  sales.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  my  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  when  the  for- 
eign aid  people  had  this  program  before : 
Report  on  Foreign  Agricctltitral  Production 
Pursuant  to  a  directive  dated  February  25, 
1955,  a  special  investigation  was  made  of 
Increases  in  foreign  agricultural  production. 
An  Interim  report  was  received  In  June  1955 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  hear- 
ing of  this  committee  on  July  29.  1955.  and 
published  shortly  thereafter.  The  final  report 
on  this  subject  was  received  on  October  27, 
1955. 

A  thorough  review  of  both  reports  makes 
it  apparent  that  the  failure  of  tlhs  Govern- 
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ment  to  meet  competition  In  world  agricul- 
tural markets  is  doing  the  American  farmer 
Irreparable  harm.  It  is  resulting  in  large  in- 
creases in  agricultural  production  abroad, 
with  a  steady  increase  in  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  the  United  States.  It  is  rapidly  re- 
stricting the  American  producer  to  the 
United  States  domestic  market. 

There  have  been  13  freight  rate  Increases  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II.  Mini- 
mum wages  have  been  Increased  by  law. 
Other  Increases  in  costs  have  come  from  the 
bargaining  power  of  labor  unions.  Prices 
charged  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  have  given  them  the  highest  profits 
ever  received.  Whatever  the  merits  of  such 
increases  and  the  benefits  to  these  groups, 
the  result  has  been  to  increase  the  costs  of 
what  the  farmer  must  buy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  farmer's  parity 
formula  has  been  changed  so  that  these  in- 
creased costs  are  no  longer  reflected  in  his 
price  supports.  His  supports  are  now  based 
on  the  average  price  he  has  received  for  the 
preceding  10  years. 

Production  of  United  States  fanners,  which 
is  not  surplus  to  world  needs,  but  only  to 
United  States  demands,  has  been  held  off 
world  markets;  and  the  farmers'  acreage  in 
the  United  States  has  been  cut  back  in  an 
effort  to  absorb  that  which  the  United  States 
would  not  sell. 

While  production  of  United  States  farmers 
has  been  held  off  world  markets  by  failure  to 
sell  through  normal  channels,  the  United 
States  has  spent  billions  of  United  States 
dollars  expanding  the  production  of  the  same 
commodities  in  foreign  countries.  It  has  been 
busy  making  competitors  of  former  cus- 
tomers, thus  adding  to  world  supplies  and 
United  States  surpluses  instead  of  reducing 
them. 

Since  farm  Income  is  the  result  of  volume 
times  price  less  cost,  it  is  understandable — 
with  reduced  acreage  and  volume,  lower 
prices,  and  Increasing  costs — why  farm  In- 
come is  dropping  rapidly  to  depression-day 
levels. 

The  present  huge  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration investment  of  almost  (9  billion 
comes  not  from  the  price  support  system 
so  much  as  from  using  American  dollars  to 
put  foreign  lands  Into  production  for  export, 
and  from  making  loans  and  grants  to  pro- 
vide them  with  agricultural  machinery.  The 
United  States  has  provided  technicians  to 
teach  them  how  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. Tax  concessions  have  been  granted  to 
United  States  firms  to  get  them  to  expand 
In  foreign  lands.  Then  to  further  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  many  American  farmers, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  held  United  States  commodities  off  world 
markets  so  as  to  give  markets  to  foreign 
countries  far  beyond  their  prewar  share. 

Such  course  adds  to  total  world  supplies. 
While  the  United  States  held  its  cotton  off 
the  world  market  and  cut  United  States 
farmers'  acreage.  It  Invited  and  largely  fi- 
nanced an  Increase  of  5  million  acres  to  be 
put  into  production  in  foreign  countries.  Yet 
55,000  United  States  farm  families,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Benson's  own  report,  were 
left  without  homes  by  the  reduction  In 
United  States  cotton  acreage  last  year  alone. 

Largely  financed  by  the  United  States,  1 
million  new  acres  of  fine  farmland  have  been 
added  In  Mexico  through  Irrigation.  Produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  that  country  has  doubled 
since  1950-61 — from  1.151  to  2.2  million 
bales.  This  year  Mexico's  exports  have  In- 
creased from  742,000  bales  to  1.8  million 
bales,  which  Is  as  much  as  the  United  States 
will  export  for  dollars  at  its  high  offering 
price  this  year.  Much  of  the  Mexican  pro- 
duction Is  financed  by  American  financial 
Interests. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
many  other  countries  in  South  and  Central 
America.  And  In  recent  weeks,  through  the 


Aswan  Dam  proposal,  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  first  step  to  help  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  2  million  new  acres  In  Egypt. 

India,  where  the  United  States  financed 
2,000  deep  Irrigation  wells,  has  increased  cot- 
ton production  50  percent  since  1950-^1  and 
will  have  a  4  million  bale  crop  In  1955-56. 

Foreign  dairy  production  has  been  in- 
creased by  740  million  pounds  of  cheese  and 
66  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  in  the 
years  1950-54.  During  that  period,  while  the 
United  States  would  not  sell  competitively, 
exports  of  cheese  from  the  United  States 
dropped  from  47.5  million  pounds  In  1950 
to  5.4  million  pounds  in  1954. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1947,  to  August 
1,  1956,  the  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  made  loans  of  $260  mil- 
lion to  foreign  countries  for  farm  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  extended  $500  million  in 
loans  for  the  same  general  purposes. 

From  April  3,  1948,  to  March  31,  1955,  the 
United  States  foreign  aid  program  provided 
$984,159,436  in  United  States  dollars  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  in  foreign  countries  and 
created  $710  million  of  counterpart  funds 
for  furtherance  of  agriculture  In  those  coun- 
tries. During  this  period  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  granted  a  total 
of  $476,819,000  for  agricultural  machinery, 
tractors,  and  equipment  for  foreign  countries. 

On  June  1  of  last  year,  there  were  738 
United  States  agricultural  technicians  on 
duty  in  foreign  countries,  helping  to  increase 
agricultural  production.  Of  such  agricultural 
technicians,  240  are  located  in  Latin  America. 

The  farm  picture  is  anything  but  bright. 
Farm  Income  compared  to  the  national  In- 
come has  dropped  from  7  percent  in  1950  to 
5  percent  at  the  present.  Farm  Income  has 
dropped  21  percent  in  the  last  3  years  while 
other  income  has  Increased  14  percent.  Farm 
Income  Is  deteriorating  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
seriously  threaten  to  bring  on  another  de- 
pression. The  situation  has  become  so  serious 
as  to  cause  a  recommendation  that  a  billion 
dollars  be  paid  out  to  the  farmers  this  year 
in  an  effort  to  bolster  farm  income  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Though  It  Is  In  the  guise  of  a 
soil  bank.  It  actually  amounts  to  a  direct 
grant,  on  an  agreement  not  to  farm.  Such 
recommendations  do  not  In  any  substantial 
way  correct  the  causes  of  the  present  farm 
situation. 

While  our  Qovernment  has  raised  costs, 
reduced  prices,  and  held  United  States  pro- 
duction off  world  markets,  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions in  Increasing  foreign  {M-oductlon  of  the 
same  commodities  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams which  continue. 

These  reports,  which  fully  substantiate 
these  comments,  are  offered  for  printing  in 
the  Recobo  at  this  point.  Portions  of  the 
interim  report  have  been  inserted  in  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  final  report  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  record. 

October  27, 1955. 
Memorandum  for  the  chairman. 
Re  Increases  In  foreign  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Pursuant  to  committee  directive  dated 
February  25,  1955,  this  staff  has  completed 
a  study  of  Increases  In  foreign  agriculture 
production. 

An  Interim  report  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  June  22,  1955.  There  is  at- 
tached the  final  report  of  this  staff.  Pigurea 
shown  on  exhibits  1  and  2  are  based  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  crop  estimate  of 
September  1,  1955.  On  October  1,  1955,  the 
Department  increased  the  estimate  for 
United  States  cotton  production  by  approxi- 
mately 1  million  bales. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAKI.KS    G.    HaTNES, 

Director,   Surveys  and  Investigations, 
House     Appropriations     Committee. 


DxREcrrvE 
By  directive  dated  February  25,  1955,  the 
Committee     on     Appropriations,     House     of 
Representatives,  required  that  an  Inquiry  be 
made  Into  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Increase  In  agricultural  production 
in  foreign  countries  during  the  past  5  years, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  basic  com- 
modities receiving  United  States  price 
support. 

2.  The  United  States  interests  which  have 
brought  about  such  Increased  foreign  pro- 
duction through  furnishing  of  financial  sup- 
port and  technical  direction  and  assistance. 

3.  TTie  extent  to  which  such  United  States 
financial  interests  receive  special  tax  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States  Government 
on  income  from  production  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  such  finan:ial  in- 
terests are  tied  into  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  national  farm  organizations, 
through  representation  on  advisory  commit- 
tees and  similar  groups. 

5.  The  amount  of  foreign-aid  funds  which 
have  been  used  to  encourage  Increased  agri- 
cultural production  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  What  special  concessions  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  make  to  move  their 
exports,  both  agricultural  and  nonagrlcul- 
tural,  into  world  markets. 


Contents    or    Report 

Summary  of  final  report : 

Increased  foreign  agricultural  production. 

United  States  Interests  furnishing  financial 
support  to  foreign  agricultural  production. 

Special  tax  concessions  on  Income  from 
production  In  other  countries. 

Financial  interest  of  members  of  advisory 
groups. 

Foreign-aid  funds  used  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural production. 

Special  concessions  of  foreign  countries  to 
encourage  exports. 

Point  I.  Increased  Foreign  Agricultural 
Production : 

Interim  report:  Cotton.  Wheat.  Tobacco. 
Peanuts.  Com  and  rice. 

Final  report:  Cotton  production.  Cotton 
exports.  Wheat  production.  Wheat  exports. 

Corn  production.  Com  exports.  Rice  pro- 
duction. Rice  exports.  Tobacco  production. 
Tobacco  exports.  Dairy  products. 

Point  n.  United  States  Interests  furnishing 
financial  support  to  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duction : 

Interim  report:  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 
The  Com  Products  Co.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
United  States  capital  in  Mexico.  Unconfirmed 
reports  of  activities  in  Latin  America.  Infor- 
mation from  agricultural  attach^.  Foreign 
activities  of  fsuTn  machinery  and  food-proc- 
essing companies.  Agricultural  loans  made  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Credits  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

nnal  report:  Interviews  with  cotton  mer- 
chants, producers,  glnners,  bankers,  and 
associations.  Interviews  with  exporters  and 
processors  of  grain,  tobacco  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Agricultural  loans  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington.  Credits  ex- 
tended for  agricultural  pwposes  by  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation. 

Point  III.  Special  tax  concessions  on  in- 
come from  production   In   other  countries: 

Interim  report:  Foreign  tax  credit.  West- 
ern Hemisphere  trade  corporations.  Income 
from  sources  within  possessions  of  United 
States.  China  Trade  Act  corpwratlons.  Div- 
idends received  from  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations. Tax  treaties.  Foreign  corporations 
not  subject  to  United  States  tax.  Individuals. 

Point  IV.  Financial  Interests  of  members 
of  advisory  groups. 

Point  V.  Foreign-aid  funds  used  to  en- 
courage   agricultural    production: 
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Porelgn  Operations  Administration  and 
predeceaaor  agencies:  Turkey.  Iran.  Pakistan. 
India.  LaUn  America. 

Technical  assistance  activities  of  the  Pood 
and  Agrlcultiire  Organization. 

Point  VI.  Special  concessions  of  foreign 
countries   to   encourage   exports: 

Interim  report : 

Export  Incentives  for  non-agrlcultural 
products:  Remission  of  taxes.  Rebate  of  Im- 
port duties  paid  on  raw  materials.  Retention 
of  foreign  exchange.  Multiple  exchange  rates. 
Other  export  Incentives. 

Export  Incentives  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts: Mexico,  Brazil.  India.  West  Germany. 
Dominican  Republic.  Cuba. 

Loan  to  Brazil  to  fUiance  cotton  withhold- 
ings. 

Pinal  report:  Brazil,  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
and  Union  of  South  Africa.  France.  Sweden. 
Australia.  Franco-Egyptian  trade  agreement 
as  related  to  cotton.  Egypt.  Turkey.  The 
Netherlands.  African  territories  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 
Sudan.  Uruguay. 

StrMMABT  or  Final  Refobt 
In  this  part  of  the  report  the  staff  mem- 
bers have  summarized  what  appeared  to  be 
the  more  significant  findings  contained  not 
only  In  this  report  but  also  in  the  Interim 
report  submitted  June  22.  1955. 

The  summary  follows  the  order  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  report.  It  should  be  noted  that 
section  1  contains  data  on  exports  of  each 
commodity  following  comments  on  produc- 
tion. Complete  Information  on  exports  for 
1954-55  was  not  available  so  data  used  Is  for 
the  crop  year  1953-54  or  the  calendar  year 
1954. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  exhibits 
1  and  2  which  are  the  soiirces  of  many  statis- 
tlOB  used  In  the  report. 

INCXKABXD  rOXEICN  AGRICtn.TUBAL  PRODUCTION 

(See  pp.  90  through  120  of  these  hearings 
for  supporting  details. ) 

During  the  4-year  period  ending  with  the 
crop  year  1954-55  foreign  countries  increased 
production  of  all  the  basic  commodities — 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts—over  1960-51  levels. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  information 
available  for  the  crop  year  1954-55  the  In- 
crease was  approximately  as  follows:  Cotton, 
5.1  million  bales,  28  percent;  wheat,  329  mil- 
lion bushels,  6  percent:  corn.  403  million 
bushels,  18  percent;  rice  29  million  pounds, 
13  percent;  tobacco,  457  million  pounds,  9 
percent;  and  peanuts,  1.300.000  tons,  14  per- 
cent. These  Increases  are  substantial  but  the 
Increase  of  28  percent  In  cotton  production 
la  particularly  significant  when  it  Is  realized 
that  United  States  production  declined  IS 
percent  from  almost  16.5  million  bales  In 
1953-54  to  an  estimated  13.9  million  bales  In 
'  1955-56. 

While  it  is  Impossible  at  this  time  to  fore- 
cast the  world's  1955-56  crops,  such  informa- 
tion as  is  available  indicates  a  f\irther  sub- 
stantial increase  over  1954-55  on  at  least  two 
of  the  major  basic  conimodlties— cotton  and 
wheat — possibly  as  much  as  1.5  million  bales 
on  cotton  (6  percent)  and  440  million  bushels 
on  wheat  (7  percent). 

Land  devoted  to  production  of  these  two 
commodities  in  1955-56  is  expected  to  be  sub- 
stantially more  than  in  1954-55.  nearly  2  mil- 
lion acres  5f  cotton  and  15  million  acres  on 
wheat,  in  addition  to  an  increase  In  1954-55 
over  1950-51  levels  of  almost  10  million  acres 
on  cotton  and  46  million  acres  on  wheat. 

COTTON 

According  to  USDA  statistics.  United 
States  cotton  exports  declined  over  2.2  mil- 
lion bales  In  the  pcut  3  years,  from  5.7  mil- 
lion bales  In  1951-52  to  about  3.5  million 
bales  In  1S54-6S,  a  loss  of  nearly  39  percent. 
During  the  same  i>erlod  exports  by  foreign 
countries  increased  over  3  million  bales,  4« 
percent. 


Examination  of  data  on  exp>orts  for  the  2- 
year  period  1951-52  to  1953-54  (see  com- 
ments on  cotton  exports)  shows  that  in  8 
countries  which  constituted  80  percent  of 
the  United  States  cotton  market  In  the  pre- 
war years  of  1935-39  Imports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  53  to  33  percent  of  total 
imports. 

If  the  United  States  had  retained  In  1953- 
54  the  same  share  of  the  market  provided 
by  these  8  countries  as  it  had  In  1951-52,  it 
could  have  exported  an  additional  1.75  mil- 
lion bales. 

The  free-world  countries  which  are  pro- 
viding serious  competition  to  United  States 
cotton  exports  are  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria.  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Egypt,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Al- 
though India  has  increased  production  about 
1 .25  million  bales  in  the  past  5  years,  exports 
have  shown  little  increase. 

Those  countries  showing  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  cotton  production  during  the  past 
5  years  are:  Mexico,  the  Central  American 
countries  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  El 
Salvador.  Colombia,  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Syria,  India,  Pakistan,  Nigeria,  and 
Tanganyika.  While  Egypt  Is  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  the  same  in  1955-56  as  In  1950- 
51,  a  substantial  Increase  of  nearly  290,000 
bales  has  occurred  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mexico  is  undoubtedly  the  country  pro- 
viding the  greatest  competition  to  United 
States  cotton  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
potential  for  even  more  competition  in  the 
future.  It  produces  the  most  desirable  types 
of  cotton  with  the  use  of  modern  methods 
and  machinery.  Nearly  1  million  new  acres 
have  been  added  or  converted  from  other 
crops  to  cotton  production  since  1950-51  and 
new  irrigation  projects,  partly  financed  by  the 
United  States,  have  been  the  most  Important 
factors  in  increasing  the  yield  from  0.6  bale 
to  almost  a  bale  per  acre  during  the  same 
period.  United  States  private  Interests  appear 
to  have  done  more  to  promote  cotton  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  than  in  any  of  the  other 
free  world  countries  and  Indications  are  that 
they  will  continue  to  expand  their  activities. 
Production  has  doubled  since  1950-51  from 
1,151,000  bales  to  an  estimated  2.2  million 
bales  in  1965-56,  and  Is  nearly  4  times  the  6- 
year  postwar  average  of  577,000  bales.  At  the 
same  time,  exports  have  Increased  over  1  mil- 
lion bales,  from  742,000  bales  in  1950-51  to  an 
estimated  1.8  million  in  1955-56.  equivalent 
to  total  exports  made  by  the  United  States  in 
1954-55  through  regular  commercial  sales. 

(In  the  September  1955  issue  of  Foreign 
Agriculture,  a  publication  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was   made : ) 

"Uncertainties  everywhere  about  what 
the  United  States  price  would  be  after  July 
gave  Mexican  exporters  an  opportunity  of 
which  they  took  good  advantage.  In  early 
July  they  were  offering  their  cotton  to  Ger- 
man lmj)orters  with  a  contract  clause  pro- 
%'lding  that  if  the  United  States  introduced 
an  exp>ort  subsidy  on  cotton  their  price  would 
be  lowered  to  the  same  extent." 

In  the  Central  American  countries  of  Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador  the  sit- 
uation Is  similar  to  that  In  Mexico.  Pro- 
duction in  these  3  countries  in  1955-56  is 
Indicated  at  400,000  bales,  as  compared  to 
only  50.000  bales  in  1950-51.  Future  produc- 
tion Is  estimated  as  high  as  900,000  t>ales 
but  lack  of  transportation  and  shipping  fa- 
cilities is  a  present  deterrent.  Record  yields 
of  over  a  bale  per  acre  are  being  obtained 
and  here,  as  in  Mexico.  United  States  private 
interests  have  been  instrumental  in  furnish- 
ing the  production  incentive  by  providing 
financing,  merchandising,  etc.  Exports  are 
estimated  at  about  360.000  bales  in  1955-56, 
more  than  7  times  1950-51  exports. 

In  the  South  American  countries  of  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil  and  Peru  production  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable  during  the  past  5  years 
but  Colombia  Increased  production  from 
at)out   35,000   bales    In    1950-51    to   an   esti- 


mated 130,000  bales  In  195&-56.  Peru  had  a 
moderate  increase  of  about  100,000  bales 
during  the  same  period.  Argentina  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  500,000  bales  in  1955-56. 
slightly  more  than  its  1950-51  crop.  Except 
for  its  record  crop  of  nearly  2  million  bales 
in  1951-52,  attributed  to  high  world  prices 
in  1950-51.  Brazil  has  maintained  produc- 
tion at  about  1.6  milUon  bale  average  since 
1950-51.  United  States  Interests  do  not  ap- 
pvear  to  have  had  a  substantial  effect  in  these 
countries,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

In  Europe,  Greece  and  Spain  are  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  producers.  Greece  had  a  steady 
increase  from  about  117.000  bales  in  1950-51 
to  £in  estimated  170,000  bales  in  1954-55. 
Moreover,  a  55  percent  Increase  in  acreage 
and  favorable  growing  conditions  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  325,000  bales  in  1955-56, 
nearly  triple  the  1950-51  crop.  Much  of  this 
Increase  can  Ije  attributed  to  United  States 
aid  programs  which  furnished  both  machin- 
ery and  technical  assistance.  Spain  has  in- 
creased its  production  from  about  20,000 
bales  in  1950-51  to  an  estimated  125,000 
bales  in  1955-56. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  has  been  aver- 
aging about  600,000  bales  annually  for  the 
past  5  years  but  a  210,000-acre  Increase  is 
expected  to  produce  an  additional  70,000 
bales  in  1955-56.  Syria,  although  it  produced 
a  record  crop  last  year  of  366,000  bales  Is 
expecting  a  20  percent  Increase  in  1955-56, 
over  3  times  the  1950-51  crop.  Yield  is  ex- 
pected to  be  as  high  as  380  pounds  per  acre. 
Iran  has  nearly  tripled  its  production  in  the 
last  5  years,  with  an  estimated  1955-56  crop 
of  350,000  bales,  and  during  the  same  period 
acreage  Increased  from  321,000  to  an  esti- 
mated 7,000,000  acres.  This  country  has  also 
received  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States,  as  has  Turkey. 

India,  second  only  to  the  United  States  in 
the  free  world,  has  Increased  cotton  produc- 
tion 50  percent  since  1950-51,  with  a  1955-56 
crop  indicated  at  4  million  bales,  as  irrigation 
projects,  partially  financed  by  the  United 
States,  brought  3.5  million  additional  acres 
into  production. 

In  Pakistan,  production  has  been  fairly 
stable  at  about  1.25  million  bales  for  the 
past  5  years  but  1955-56  Is  expected  to  show  a 
sharp  increase  to  1.5  million  bales.  This 
country,  like  India,  has  been  the  recipient 
of  United  States  foreign  aid. 

Egypt,  historically  a  producer  of  long- 
staple  cotton,  had  a  prewar  average  of  about 
1.9  million  bales.  After  the  war,  production 
increased  from  a  low  of  1.5  million  bales 
average  in  the  first  5  jjostwar  years  to  an 
estimated  1.75  million  bales  In  1955-56. 

The  only  other  African  countries  showing 
substantial  Increases  in  the  past  5  years  are 
Nigeria  and  Tanganyika. 

WHEAT 

The  production  of  wheat  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  crop  year  1954-55  was  329  million 
bushels  more  than  in  1950-51.  This  sizable 
Increase  resulted  even  though  the  crop  In 
Canada,  which  experienced  unfavorable 
weather  in  1954-55,  was  appreciably  less  than 
normal  production.  Foreign  production  for 
1955-56  is  currently  estimated  at  440  million 
bushels  more  than  1954-55. 

Wheat  acreage  in  foreign  countries  has 
Increased  during  the  5-year  period  1950-51  to 
1955-56  by  an  estimated  61  million  acres. 
Large  increases  in  wheat  acreage  and  produc- 
tion have  been  recorded  in  a  number  of  the 
European  and  Middle  Eastern  countries 
which  have  received  substantial  foreign-aid 
grants  in  recent  years.  Prance  is  now  produc- 
ing 100  million  bushels  more  wheat  than  in 
prewar  years  and  in  1954-55  became  the 
world's  fourth  largest  wheat  exporter.  The 
current  1955-56  crop  in  Italy  is  estimated  to 
be  56  million  bushels  larger  than  1954-55. 

Turkey  has  almost  doubled  1954-55  wheat 
acreage  and  Greece  has  increased  acreage  20 
percent   and  production   by  60  percent,  as 
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compared  to  prewar  years.  Turkey  Is  reported 
to  have  planted  almost  600,000  more  acres  to 
wheat  in  1955-56  than  In  1954-55.  India  may 
produce  319  million  bushels  in  1955-56,  the 
largest  crop  on  record  for  that  country. 

Most  Latin  American  countries,  as  a  part 
of  their  programs  to  Increase  home  food  pro- 
duction, have  expanded  wheat  acreage  and 
production.  The  acreage  in  Mexico  has  In- 
creased 60  percent  and  production  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  period  1935-36  to 
1939-40.  Wheat  is  a  minor  crop  in  Peru  but 
production  and  acreage  are  almost  twice  the 
prewar  years.  Brazil  has  Increased  wheat  pro- 
duction about  60  percent  In  the  last  5  years. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  because  of  worldwide  shortages  of 
bread  grains,  reached  an  all-time  high  of  503 
million  bushels  in  1948-49,  or  about  61  per- 
cent of  the  world  wheat  and  flour  trade. 
FYom  that  year  on  the  urgent  postwar  needs 
lessened  while  foreign  production  increased 
and  the  United  States  share  of  world  ex- 
ports steadily  declined  to  a  low  of  24.7  per- 
cent in  1953-54  and  28.7  percent  in  1954-55. 

United  States  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1951-52  were  11  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's imports  but  by  1953-54,  had  declined 
to  2  percent.  United  States  exports  to  West 
Germany  in  1951-52  were  71  percent  of  West 
Germany's  imports.  By  1953-64  this  had 
dropped  to  27  percent.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  United  States  Inciirred  substantial 
losses  in  exports  to  10  out  of  12  major  Im- 
porting countries  of  American  wheat  and 
flour. 

COBN 

Corn  production  outside  the  United  States 
in  1954-55  is  an  estimated  403  million  bushels 
more  than  in  1950-51.  Argentina,  a  traditional 
large  corn  producing  country,  reported  one 
of  the  smallest  crops  fcH*  several  years  or 
about  177  million  bushels  less  than  the  6- 
year  prewar  average. 

In  Mexico,  corn  production  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  142  mUUon  bushels  in  1954-55, 
which  Is  attributed  to  lEirger  acreages  and 
substantial  Increases  In  yields  as  a  result  of 
hybrid  seed  corn  and  Improved  methods. 
Brazil  has  also  Increased  its  corn  output,  the 
last  two  crops  being  about  30  million  bushels 
larger  than  1950-51. 

The  largest  corn-producing  country  In 
Western  Europe  Is  Italy,  and  the  1964-55 
crop  was  116  million  bushels.  The  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  hybrid  seed,  and  ac- 
tivities of  United  States  hybrid  seed  corn 
companies,  has  contributed  to  larger  corps 
and  yields  In  Italy.  The  African  com  crop 
has  shown  a  sizable  Increase.  In  one  country, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  1954-55  crop 
is  estimated  at  138  million  bushels  or  88  per- 
cent greater  than  1950-51. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  Argentina  was  the 
leading  corn  exporting  country  and  United 
States  exports  only  averaged  about  38  mll- 
liou  bushels  annually  from  1934  to  1938,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  world  exjxirtfi. 
In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  bseocae 
the  principal  exporting  country  with  avenge 
corn  exports  of  106  million  bushels  per  year 
from  1950  to  1954.  or  68  percent  of  the  world 
average.  Most  American  corn  Is  shipped  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Western  Europe  and  In 
recent  years,  com  sales  have  had  to  compete 
with  larger  supplies  and  exports  of  barley, 
grain  sorghtims,  and  feed  wheat,  at  com- 
petitive or  lower  prices. 

KICK 

World  rice  production  in  1954-55  (exclud- 
ing Communist  China,  North  Korea,  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  Is  presently  estimated  at  262 
billion  pounds.  This  will  be  the  second  largest 
crop  on  record,  29  billion  pounds  more  than 
1950-61.  The  United  States  portion  of  this 
1954-55  production  was  5.9  billion  pounds  or 
about  2  percent,  while  Asian  countries  ac- 
count for  approximately  88  percent. 

Of  particular  importance  to  American  rice 
producers  and  exporters  are  the  substantial 


increases  In  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba  from  1960-61  to  1954-66. 
Cuba,  which  has  always  been  the  largest 
market  for  United  States  rice,  reports  a 
1954-66  crop  of  340  million  pounds  or  173 
million  more  than  1960-61.  Current  estimates 
fca:  the  1956-56  crop  are  440  million  pounds. 
Reports  received  from  the  grain  trade  state 
that  Cuba  will  be  self-sufiScient  In  rice,  pos- 
sibly within  5  years. 

During  1954  exports  of  United  States  rice 
declined  more  than  500  million  pounds,  or 
30  percent  from  shipments  in  1953,  while  for- 
eign producing  countries  Increased  their 
total  exports  by  833  million  pounds.  Exports 
from  Asia  Increased  1,122  million  pounds,  of 
which  1,060  million  was  attributed  to  Burma. 
Smaller  exports  of  rice  to  Cuba  accounted  for 
about  140  million  pounds  of  the  reduction 
In  United  States  1954  exports.  Increased  sup- 
plies of  rice  In  world  trade  at  lower  prices 
during  1954  were  also  responsible  for  the 
decline  In  exports  from  the  United  States 
and  some  other  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  production  in  foreign  countries 
increased  by  an  estimated  457  million  pounds 
or  9.2  percent  In  the  period  1950-54,  and 
acreage  increased  741,000  acres.  United  States 
production  Increased  206  million  pounds 
from  67,000  more  acres  over  this  same  period. 
Since  flue-cured  tobacco  comprises  over  80 
percent  of  all  United  States  tobacco  exports 
and  oriental  tobaccos  are  more  competitive 
in  world  markets,  these  2  varieties  of  foreign 
growths  are  the  more  Important  to  American 
tobacco  growers. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  produced  in  many  for- 
eign countries  has  shown  an  upward  trend. 
The  acreage  of  flue-c\ired  tobacco  In  the 
major  present  and  potential  competing 
countries  increased  from  384,000  acres  to 
slightly  more  than  1  million  acres,  172  per- 
cent, between  1936-39  and  1954  and  produc- 
tion Increased  from  370.6  million  pounds  to 
986.1  million  pounds,  166  percent,  over  the 
same  period.  Canada,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  and  Japan  have  reported  the  more 
sizable  Increases.  Southern  Rhodesia's  output 
in  1954  was  119  million  pounds  or  95  mil- 
lion more  than  the  prewar  1936-39  average. 
It  is  reported  that  the  British  American  To- 
bacco Co.  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  Industry  In 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Japan's  1954  flue-cured 
production  of  155  million  pounds  is  81  mil- 
lion more  than  the  1935-39  average.  India 
has  increased  flue-cured  tobacco  grown  from 
27  million  pounds  in  1935-39  to  106  million 
pounds  estimated  for  the  1954  crop.  Large 
quantities  of  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco  are 
exported  to  Japan.  The  Philippine  RepubUc 
is  encouraging  the  growing  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco and  United  States  exporters  forecast 
a  downward  trend  in  tobacco  exports  to  that 
country  which  has  been  an  important  market 
for  the  United  States. 

Larger  percentages  of  oriental  tobacco, 
used  In  cigarette  blends  In  European  and 
other  countries.  Indicates  Increasing  com- 
petition for  American  tobacco.  Turkey  has 
increased  oriental  production  from  128  mil- 
lion pounds  In  the  prewar  years  1935-39  to 
an  estimated  234  million  pounds  in  1956. 
Greece,  another  major  producer  of  oriental 
tobaccos,  is  reported  to  have  a  1955  crop  of 
175  million  pounds,  26  million  larger  than 
In  1954.  Political-economic  considerations 
are  reported  to  have  resulted  in  larger  pur- 
chases of  tobacco  from  Turkey  and  Greece 
by  several  Western  European  countries, 
mainly  France  and  Germany,  during  recent 
years. 

American  producers  and  exporters  of  leaf 
and  manufactued  tobacco  are  confronted 
with  many  forms  of  trade  barriers  and  for- 
eign export  incentives  when  they  attempt 
to  sell  their  products  in  world  trade.  How- 
ever, the  United  States  continues  to  be  the 
world's  leading  tobacco  exporting  country. 


United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  Is  largely 
exported  to  Western  Europe,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  and  Australia.  The  United  States 
share  of  United  Kingdom  tobacco  Imports 
has  declined  steadily  from  1950  to  1954  as 
a  result  of  smaller  dollar  allocations  and 
competition  with  Canadian  tobacco,  which 
has  a  tariff  preference,  and  with  tobacco 
from  the  Central  Africa  Federation,  which 
has  both  a  tariff  preference  and  a  guar- 
anteed purchase  agreement.  Trading  ar- 
rangements and  cheaper  foreign  tobacco 
have  worked  against  United  States  exports 
to  other  countries  around  the  world. 

PEANTTTS 

The  principal  foreign  peanut-growing 
countries  are  India,  China,  French  West 
Africa,  and  Nigeria  and  the  peanuts  pro- 
duced in  these  countries  are  generally 
crushed  for  oil,  which  Is  competitive  with 
animal  fats,  cottonseed,  soybean,  and  other 
vegetable  oils.  The  peanuts  grown  In  the 
United  States  are  mostly  used  for  domestic 
edible  purposes.  Peanut  production  in  for- 
eign countries  during  1964-56  reached  an 
estimated  record  total  of  11,178,000  tons,  or 
1,360,000  tons  more  than  in  the  crop  year 
1950-51. 

The  major  portion  of  world  exports  is  from 
the  African  countries  and  is  shipped  prin- 
cipally to  Europe,  Prance  and  the  United 
Kingdom  being  the  leading  markets.  These 
exj>orts  are  either  in  the  form  of  oil  or  shelled 
and  unshelled  nuts  for  crushing.  Mexico  has 
been  exporting  peanuts  for  edible  use  in 
small  but  steadily  increasing  quantities. 
United  States  peanut  exports  are  not  large 
as  only  small  surplus  stocks  are  exi>orted  for 
crushing. 

DAIBT     PBODHCTS 

Foreign  production  of  dairy  products  as  a 
whole  has  been  moving  upward  in  the  5- 
year  period  1950  to  1954.  Milk  production  in 
foreign  countries  during  1954  was  about  28 
billion  pounds  above  1950,  the  resiUt  of  a 
demand  for  dollar  or  other  foreign  exchange 
or  efforts  to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  food 
supplies.  Milk  production  has  also  increased 
in  the  United  States  over  this  same  period 
but  exports  of  most  dairy  products  have  de- 
creased. 

The  utilization  of  world  milk  supplies 
shows  a  definite  trend  away  from  butter,  but 
when  foreign  milk  producing  countries  have 
larger  than  normal  milk  supplies,  much  of 
this  excess  goes  into  that  product.  New 
Zealand  and  Denmark  usually  supply  around 
60  percent  of  world  butter  exports  and  the 
United  States  has  supplied  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  except  during  World  War 
II.  During  the  past  6  years  Increased  foreign 
milk  production,  to  an  important  extent,  has 
blocked  any  material  expansion  in  exports  of 
United  States  butter. 

Foreign  countries  produced  740  million 
pounds  more  cheese,  66  million  pounds  more 
dried  milk  and  134  million  pounds  less 
canned  milk  in  1954  than  In  1950.  While 
United  States  exports  of  these  three  dairy 
products  have  decreased  during  this  same 
period,  exports  from  foreign  producing  coun- 
tries have  Increased.  United  States  export 
sales  of  whole  dried  milk  are  being  blocked 
by  price  and  exchange  in  many  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  the  major  part  of  United  States 
nonfat  dried  milk  exports  is  currently  dis- 
tributed by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
F^ind.  The  export  market  for  American  con- 
densed milk  is  almost  totally  lost  while  the 
Netherlands  exported  almost  125  million 
pounds  more  canned  milk  in  1954  than  in 
1950.  United  States  exports  of  cheese  in  1954 
were  only  5.4  million  pounds  or  about  42.1 
million  pounds  less  than  1950. 

There  Ls  a  great  need  and  potential  demand 
for  milk  products  in  practically  all  deficit- 
producing  countries,  partlcvilarly  in  parts  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East.  Since  the 
expKjrted  surplus  of  dairy  products  in  the 
United  States  is  a  small  percentage  of  total 
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production,  the  further  development  of 
foreign  outlets  would  be  most  Important  to 
the  American  dairymen. 

vs.  INTZXXST8  rU«NlSHING  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

TO       FOmnON       AGBICtn-TTTBAl.       PHODUCTION 

PRIVATX    INVXSTMXNTS 

(See  pp.  131  through  148  of  this  hearing 
for  supporting  details.) 

The  major  activities  during  the  past  few 
years  of  United  States  private  Interests  in  the 
promotion  of  foreign  agriculture  have  been 
concentrated  In  Latin  American  countries. 
In  these  countries  many  United  States  com- 
panies, Individuals  and  financial  institutions 
have,  either  directly  or  through  subsidiaries 
and  affiliated  concerns,  brought  about  large 
Increases  In  cotton  production  and  exports 
by  establishing  cotton  gins  and  markets, 
furnishing  technical  or  management  assist- 
ance, and  providing  financial  aid  to  growers, 
cotton  glnners,  and  cotton  cooperatives. 

United  States  capital  investments,  financ- 
ing, and  management  have  to  a  much  lesser 
degree  promoted  some  part  of  the  increased 
production  of  other  basic  commodities  and 
dairy  products  In  these  countries.  It  Is  not 
Indicated  that  much  actual  farming  has  been 
undertaken  by  Americans,  but  In  some 
countries  and  localities  the  establishment 
of  markets,  elevators,  processing  plants,  and 
the  fximlshlng  of  seeds  and  technical  assist- 
ance has  provided  the  basis  for  sizable  in- 
creases In  the  output  of  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  milk. 

In  those  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  show  Important  increases 
In  agricultural  production,  the  main  contri- 
bution made  by  United  States  private  capital 
appears  to  be  the  introduction,  sale,  or  fi- 
nancing of  modern  agricultural  and  process- 
ing machinery.  United  States  Improved 
varieties  of  cottonseed,  hybrid  corn,  and 
other  seeds,  and  the  furnishing  of  technical 
assistance. 

In  Mexico,  where  United  States  Invest- 
ments are  largely  credited  with  the  very  great 
Increase  In  cotton  production  since  1950-51 
It  Is  reported  that  a  majority  of  the  cotton 
gins  are  owned  or  controlled  by  American 
Interests.  Many  United  States  cotton  firms 
ar«  either  establishing  new  gins  or  buying 
up  the  few  remaining  Mexican-owned  plants. 
The  Murray  Co.  of  Texas,  Inc.,  a  large  gin 
machinery  msjiufacturer,  reports  that  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  In  1955  will  Include  40  com- 
plete cotton  gins. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  the  world's  largest 
merchandiser  of  cotton,  had  an  Indicated 
918,031,000  Invested  In  Mexican  plants  and 
ecpilpment  as  of  July  31.  1954.  This  company 
also  has  subsidiaries  In  Peru,  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Egypt.  Foreign  plants  of 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  Include  15  cotton 
compress  and  warehouse  \inlts,  22  oil  mills. 
and  113  cotton  gins,  the  majority  of  these 
being  located  In  Latin  America.  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.  operations  In  Brazil  were 
started  In  1934  and  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  growth  of  the  cottongrowlng  Industry  In 
Brazil  Is  largely  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
this  company. 

Hohenberg  Bros.  Co.  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
through  an  affiliated  company,  Empresas 
Hohenberg  S.  A.  de  C.  V..  operates  8  cotton 
gins  In  Mexico  and  makes  production  and 
harvesting  loans  to  farmers.  Dtirlng  the  past 
year  Hohenberg  Bros.  Co.  started  operations 
In  Ouatemala  and  Nicaragua.  It  is  reported 
that  80  percent  of  this  company's  export 
sales  wUl  be  from  foreign  cotton  growths. 

Cook  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
through  foreign  affiliates  operates  8  gins  in 
Mexico  and  handles  about  100,000  bales  of 
Mexican  cotton  annually. 

Oeorge  H.  McFadden  &  Bros,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  through  Mexican  subsidiaries  main- 
tains 8  cotton  gins  in  the  large  producing 
sections  of  Mexico  and  expects  to  handle 
about  95,000  bales  of  Mexican  growths  in  the 
crop  year  1954-65.  McFadden  &  Cla.,  Ltd..  a 
subsidiary,  operates  gins  in  Brazil  at  six  lo- 
cations and  a  warehouse  at  S&o  Paulo.  Loans 


are  made  to  producers,  glnners,  and  coopera- 
tive cotton  organizations  and  in  1954  this 
company  handled  about  100,000  bales  of 
Brazilian  cotton. 

In  the  Central  American  countries  of 
Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 
Well  Bros.  Cotton.  Inc.  of  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  through  a  Panamanian  subsidiary  Algo- 
donera  Weil.  S.  A.,  handles  a  major  part  of 
the  cotton  export  from  these  three  countries. 

W.  R.  Grace  Co.  Jointly  operates  the  larg- 
est cotton  mills  in  Peru  and  Is  active  in  the 
buying  and  exporting  of  cotton  In  that  coun- 
try. Overall,  the  Grace  company's  Latin 
American  affiliates  produced  97.600,000  yards 
of  cotton,  rayon,  and  woolen  fabrics  in  1954. 

Mexican  cotton  production  Is  now  being 
aggressively  encouraged  by  United  States 
capital,  as  Irrigation  projects  which  were 
started  some  years  ago  are  nearlng  comple- 
tion. Major  banks  in  the  United  States  con- 
sider cotton  production  or  harvesting  loans 
In  Mexico  a  sound  Investment.  In  April  1955. 
the  press  reported  a  $10  million  credit 
granted  by  Bank  of  America  to  finance  cot- 
tcngrowers  In  Mexico.  Press  conunent  in- 
cluded the  statement  that  this  loan  Is  an 
Indication  of  "confidence  of  American  banks 
In  Mexico's  economic  future  and  easy  sale  of 
a  bumper  cotton  crop." 

Most  of  the  larger  American  cottonseed 
companies  are  active  in  exporting  improved 
United  States  varieties  to  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  The  Delta  &  Pine 
Land  Co..  of  Scott.  Miss.,  reports  exFKsrt  sales 
of  1.606  tons  of  cotton  planting  seed,  from 
September  1.  1954.  to  May  31.  1955. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  supported 
crop  breeding  and  extension  work  in  Mexico 
which  has  resulted  In  substantial  Increases 
in  corn,  wheat  and  bean  yields.  Many  United 
States  interests  are  reported  to  be  Investing 
In  agriculture  In  Latin  America,  mainly  cot- 
ton, and  many  of  the  companies  which  pres- 
ently have  investments  there  plan  to  expand 
their  operations  If  earnings  and  economic 
and  political  conditions  Jtistlfy  such  ex- 
pansion. 

LOANS     BY     EXPORT-IMPORT     BANK 

From  July  1.  1947.  through  August  3.  1955. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  made 
loans  totaling  approximately  (260  million  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  borrowers  In  foreign 
countries.  Funds  from  these  loans  were  used 
to  purchase  farm  machinery,  fertilizer 
plants,  land  development  machinery,  sugar 
mills,  grain  storage  equipment  and  ex- 
pansion of  highway  and  irrigation  facilities. 

Export-Import  Bank  credit  also  has  been 
Important  In  facilitaftng-lexports  of  farm 
products.  On  August  3.  1955,  for  example, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  a  loan 
of  $60  million  to  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  American  raw  cotton. 
At  present  market  prices  this  will  finance 
the  purchase  of  about  330,000  bales  of  cotton. 

By  far  the  largest  agricultural  credits  (ap- 
proximately $90  million)  were  extended  to 
Israel.  Mexico  received  loans  totaling  $30  mil- 
lion from  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the 
purchase  of  farm  machinery,  sugar  mill 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  dams  to 
increase  Irrigation  facilities. 

Other  countries  receiving  loans  for  Irriga- 
tion and  land  development  purposes  Include 
Afghanistan,  Haiti,  and  Iran. 

LOANS     BY     INTERNATIONAL     BANK     POR     RECON- 
STBUCnON     AND    DEVELOPMENT     (WORLD    BANK) 

Up  to  July  29.  1955,  the  World  Bank  had 
extended  approximately  $500  million  In 
credits  which  were  used  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  expand  agricultural  production. 
Of  this  total,  approximately  $143  million  have 
been  loaned  for  land  Improvement,  river 
basin  development,  and  Irrigation  purposes. 
Australia.  Italy,  Peru,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
India  received  the  largest  loans  for  land  Im- 
provement and  irrigation  purposes.  Australia 
and  Colombia  received  the  largest  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery. 

In    terms   of    total    loans    received    either 


directly  or  Indirectly  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses Australia  leads  other  countries  by  a 
wide  margin  with  total  credits  of  $126.8 
million.  Colombia  Is  second  with  total  credits 
of  $81.8  million.  India,  Turkey,  Thailand, 
the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Italy,  Guatemala  and 
Chile  also  are  among  the  more  Important 
borrowers  from  the  World  Bank  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

SPECIAL     TAX     CONCESSIONS     ON     INCOME     FROM 
PRODUCTION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

(See  pp.  149  through  153  of  these  hearings 
for  supporting  details.) 

For  some  years  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  provisions  in  its  tax  laws,  has  en- 
couraged American  trade  and  investment  in 
foreign  countries  by  certain  credits  or  other 
tax  advantages.  Among  these  provisions  are 
foreign  tax  credits,  a  reduction  In  tax  rate 
for  so-called  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations, exemption  from  United  States 
taxes  of  business  located  in  United  States 
possessions  (under  certain  conditions), 
special  deductions  for  China  Trade  Act  cor- 
porations and  deductions  for  dividends  re- 
ceived from  foreign  corporations  If  certain 
conditions  are  met. 

Foreign  corporations  owned  by  United 
States  Interests  and  incorporated  in  a  foreign 
country  are  not  subject  to  United  States 
taxes  unless  dividends  are  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can owners.  If  dividends  are  not  paid,  liqui- 
dated earnings  brought  Into  the  United 
States  would  be  subject  only  to  the  capital 
gains  tax. 

Staff  members  were  advised  by  cotton  mer- 
chants having  Investments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries that  United  States  tax  concessions  had 
not  been  a  factor  In  making  such  Invest- 
ments. They  also  stated  that  foreign  sub- 
sidiary corporations  had  been  organized  to 
facilitate  doing  business,  not  to  avoid  Unite^i 
States  taxes. 

riNANCIAL    INTERESTS    Or    MEMBERS    OF 
ADVISORY    GROUPS 

(See  pp.  154  through  156  of  these  hearings 
for  supjKJrtlng  details.) 

The  interim  report  submitted  in  June  list- 
ed officials  of  companies  either  believed  or 
known  to  be  engaged  In  agricultural  activi- 
ties In  foreign  countries  who  were  serving  on 
various  USDA  committees. 

Changes  in  such  membership,  according  to 
the  latest  Information  received,  are  shown  in 
this  report. 

Staff  members  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  any  officials  of  companies  having 
foreign  agricultural  Interests  are  serving  on 
any  committees  of  national  farm  organiza- 
tions. However,  a  number  of  such  Individuals 
are  serving  on  various  committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America. 

FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  USED  TO  ENCOURAGE 
AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION 

(See  pp.  157  through  170  of  these  hearings 
for  supporting  details.) 

In  20  selected  countries  throughout  the 
world,  where  during  the  past  5  years  Impor- 
tant Increased  production  of  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  United  States  price-supported 
commodities  has  been  reported.  United 
States  foreign  aid  funds  obligated  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  pred- 
ecessor agencies  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, totaled  $984,159,436  from  April  3. 
1948,  to  March  31,  1955.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $710,800,000  In  local  counterpart 
funds,  created  by  United  States  assistance 
activities  In  some  of  these  countries,  have 
been  programed  for  the  furtherance  of  agri- 
cultural production  and  processing.  These 
countries,  as  well  as  details  of  the  above  fig- 
vires,  are  shown  In  table  1,  page  40A  of  the 
Interim  repwrt. 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration reports  total  economic  aid  funds 
obligated  worldwide  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  to  March  31,  1955,  for  Imports 
of  agricultural  machinery,  agricultural  trac- 
tors, fertilizer,  seeds  for  planting  and  pestl- 
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cldes,  amount  to  $476,819,000.  ICA  also  re- 
ports that  738  United  States  agricultural 
technicians,  Including  administrative  per- 
sonnel for  agricultural  programs,  were  on 
duty  In  foreign  countries  on  June  1,   1955. 

In  Turkey,  where  cotton,  tobacco,  corn, 
rice  and  wheat  production  show  sizable  In- 
creases. United  States  foreign  aid  funds  for 
agriculture  total  approximately  $66.9  mil- 
lion. In  Iran,  where  cotton  production  In 
1955-56  Is  expected  to  Increase  220.000  bales 
over  1950-51,  United  States  aid  programs  have 
obligated  $47.3  million  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  India,  which  has  reported  the 
1954-55  cotton  crop  as  about  1,200,000  bales 
larger  than  1950-51  and  also  substantial  In- 
creases in  corn,  wheat,  rice  and  fiue-cured 
tobacco  over  the  same  period  received  $174.5 
million  In  foreign  aid  for  agriculture.  In 
Greece,  similar  aid  programs  amount  to 
$45.4  million  and  counterpart  approved 
withdrawals  for  agriculture  total  $64.8  mil- 
lion. In  the  last  5  years  Greece  has  raised 
much  larger  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
and  rice. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  Latin  America 
for  agricultural  development  has  been 
largely  part  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program.  Programs  are  carried  out  through 
cooperative  service  agencies  called  servlclos, 
jointly  staffed,  administered  and  financed  by 
United  States  and  the  host  government. 

The  projects  and  aid  funds  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  not  been  large  when  compared  to 
Etirope  and  Asia,  but  more  funds  and  em- 
phasis are  Indicated  for  the  future.  The  prin- 
cipal activity  to  date  has  been  the  furnishing 
of  agricultural,  technical,  and  administrative 
personnel.  ICA  reports  240  United  States  tech- 
nicians were  In  Latin  American  countries  on 
June  1,  1955. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  repwrts  technical  assist- 
ance programs  In  operation  during  1954  In  65 
countries  located  throughout  the  world. 
Total  funds  for  the  expended  program  of  FAO 
during  recent  years  have  been  approximately 
$25  million  of  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributes about  55  percent.  The  various  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization  Include  the  ae- 
Blgnment  of  several  cotton  specialists  to  for- 
eign countries  to  furnish  advice  on  the  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  classification  of  cot- 
ton. 

SPECIAL  CONCESSIONS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  TO 
ENCOURAGE    EXPORTS 

(See  pp.  170  through  179  of  these  hearings 
for  supporting  details.) 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  world  trade 
in  agricultural  products  Is  carried  on  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  Government  boards.  Is  ma- 
nipulated by  multiple  exchange  rates  em- 
ployed by  the  exporting  country,  or  Is  In- 
fluenced by  Government  subsidies. 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG  13-65 
states  "Over  96  percent  of  the  world's  wheat 
crop  today  Is  produced  and  marketed  under 
price  supports  or  other  forms  of  official  In- 
centive and  planning." 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC  7-55 
stites : 

"Nearly  all  Important  surplus  cotton  pro- 
ducing countries  •  •  •  have  established  gov- 
ernmental policies  or  programs  which  are, 
as  circumstances  demand,  utilized  to  ex- 
pedite the  exportation  of  cotton." 

Essentially  the  same  situation  prevails  with 
respect  to  International  trade  In  rice,  tobacco 
and  sugar. 

On  a  geographic  basis.  It  Is  found  that  the 
surplus  agricultural  producing  countries  of 
South  America  employ  multiple  exchange 
rates  and  vary  them  from  time  to  time  to 
promote  exports.  Turkey  and  France  em- 
ploy domestic  support  prices  on  their  Im- 
portant agricultural  products  and  sell  at 
lower  prices  in  the  world  market  than  at 
home.  Sweden  limits  imports  and  subsidizes 
exports  when  necessary  to  maintain  Inter- 
nally stable  prices  and  supplies. 

The    Netherlands    subsidizes    exports    of 


dairy  products  to  stabilize  the  domestic 
market.  The  products  of  African  colonies 
are  directed  toward  the  mother  countries  by 
government  boards.  Egypt  maintains  price 
supports  and  manages  export  sales  of  cotton 
through  a  Government  agency. 

A  number  of  countries  such  as  Mexico. 
India,  and  Pakistan  have  export  taxes  on 
their  major  agricultural  exports  which  are 
adjusted  as  necessary  to  expedite  exports. 

France  subsidized  wheat  exports  by  $1.40 
a  bushel  in  early  1955.  Uruguay  subsidized 
frozen  beef  exports  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  of  the  sale  price  in  1955. 

It  is  reported  that  in  early  1955  Australia 
subsidized  butter  and  cheese  exports  to  the 
extent  of  11  and  7  cents  a  jwund,  respec- 
tively, while  the  Netherlands  subsidized  sales 
of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  approx- 
imately 2.4  cents  per  pound. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  absorbed 
large  losses  in  selling  wheat,  cotton  and  sev- 
eral other  products  for  export  at  lower  than 
their  domestic  support  prices. 

One  Brazilian  exporter  dropped  his  export 
selling  price  4.8  cents  a  p>ound  on  cotton  ( 12 
percent)  within  20  days  after  the  exchange 
rate  for  cotton  exporters  was  raised  16  per- 
cent on  May  4,  1955. 

Colombia  gives  tobacco  exporters  a  bonus 
of  about  40  percent  on  their  export  sales  and 
tobacco  export  subsidies  In  Paraguay  are  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  export  sale  prices. 

Point  I.  The  Increase  in  Agricitltural  Pro- 
duction IN  Foreign  Countries  During  the 
Past  6  Years,  With  Particular  Reference 
to    the     Basic     Commodities     Receivinc 
Untied  States  Price  Support 
The    Interim    report    submitted    June    22, 
1955,  contained  information  available  as  of 
that  date  on  Increased  production  of  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco  and  peanuts  by  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  free  world: 

INTERIM    report    ON    POINT    1 

Twenty-eight  countries  which  showed  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  production  of  one  or 
more  of  the  price-supported  basic  commodi- 
ties (cotton,  corn,  wheat,  peanuts,  rice  and 
tobacco)  were  selected  for  special  study.  An 
analysis  sheet  for  each  country  (as  well  as  for 
the  United  States  and  the  World)  was  pre- 
pared showing  production,  acreage,  yield  per 
acre,  and  exports  for  each  commodity  for 
the  following  periods:  6-year  averages  1935- 
36  to  1939-40  and  1945-46  to  1949-50.  Annual 
data  for  the  years;  1950-51  to  1954-55,  In- 
clusive. The  percentage  change  between  1950- 
51  and  1954-55.  Estimates  for  1955-56,  where 
available. 

Data  were  assembled  by  the  appropriate  di- 
visions of  the  Foriegn  Agriculture  Service. 
Some  test  checks  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures have  been  made.  A  number  of  meetings 
have  been  held  with  officials  of  various  di- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  trade  associations  to  discuss  in- 
creased production  and  trends  In  foreign 
countries. 

For  this  report,  analysis  sheets  for  five  of 
the  countries — Mexico,  Iran.  Turkey,  India, 
and  Pakistan — were  selected  for  Inclusion. 
They  appear  as  exhibits  1  through  5 '  at  the 
end  of  the  report.  (Analysis  sheets  on  the 
other  23  countries  are  available  at  the  office 
of  the  director  of  the  staff.) 

Mexico  was  Included  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  cotton  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  in  that  country  in  recent 
years,  much  of  which  may  be  attributed  to 
private  Interests  In  the  United  States.  Iran. 
Turkey,  India,  and  Pakistan  were  Included 
because  they  also  have  sharply  Increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  other  crops  In  recent 
years  while  receiving  large  forelgn-ald  grants 
from  the  United  States. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  forelgn-ald  pro- 
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through  7  at  end  of  final  report. 


gram  in  Iran  appears  In  this  report  (see  pt. 
6)  and  similar  data  for  Turkey,  India,  and 
Pakistan  will  be  included  In  the  final  report. 
A  few  examples  of  preliminary  findings  to 
date  are  given  below: 

COTTON 

The  greatest  Increases  in  production  and 
the  greatest  potentials  for  future  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  are  Mexico  and 
the  Middle  East  countries  of  Turkey,  Syria. 
Iran.  Iraq. 

In  Mexico  cotton  production  has  Increased 
from  a  prewar  5 -year  average  of  334.000  bales 
to  a  postwar  5 -year  average  of  677.000  bales 
and  to  1,780,000  bales  in  the  crop  year  1954- 
55.  Cotton  exports  have  increased  for  the 
same  periods  from  105.000  to  343,000  to 
1.150.000  bales. 

It  Is  reported  that  Mexico  started  Its  pro- 
gram for  expansion  in  irrigation  facilities 
in  1947.  and  is  proceeding  approximately  on 
schedule.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  program 
will  be  completed  in  2  or  3  years,  at  which 
time  the  limit  of  appreciable  expansion  wlU 
be  reached.  The  Yaqul  River  project  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  irrigation  substantially 
In  the  Northwestern  section. 

In  the  Middle  East  countries  of  Turkey. 
Syria.  Iran,  and  Iraq,  cotton  production  de- 
creased from  a  prewar  6-year  average  of 
459,000  bales  to  a  postwar  5-year  average  of 
390.000  bales  and  then  Increased  to  1.260,000 
bales  In  the  crop  year  1954-55.  Cotton  ex- 
ports for  the  same  periods  decreased  from 
157,000  to  85.000  and  then  Increased  to 
684,000  bales. 

It  Is  believed  that  there  will  be  continued 
Increases  in  cotton  production  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Cotton  production  In  Nicaragua.  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  has  Increased  steadily 
from  approximately  50.000  bales  4  years  ago 
to  an  estimated  300.000  bales  in  1954-55.  A 
further  Increase  of  about  100,000  bales  Is 
expected  In  1955-56,  and  potential  annual 
production  estimates  after  several  more 
years  of  development  range  from  700,000  to 
900,000  bales. 

In  Peru  cotton  production  has  Increased 
25  percent  during  the  past  5  years  to  605.000 
bales  in  1954-55.  During  the  same  period 
exports,  which  are  a  large  proportion  of  pro- 
duction. Increased  25  percent. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  I  be- 
lieve in  a  way  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  done  this  House  a  service  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  us  although 
I  disagree  with  his  amendment,  and  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  provision 
that  is  in  the  present  Public  Law  480 
statute.  This  Is  section  407  which  estab- 
lishes a  committee  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  general  policies  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  act. 
Including  the  manner  of  implementing 
the  self-help  provisions,  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  foreign  currencies,  rates  of  ex- 
change, interest  rates,  and  the  terms  un- 
der which  dollar  credit  sales  are  made. 
Prior  to  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
last  year,  the  advisory  committee  was 
composed  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

During  the  consideration  of  Public 
Law  480  before  our  committee  a  year 
ago.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  became  a  part  of  the  law.  My 
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amendznent  broadened  the  membership 
oi  the  advisory  committee  to  Include 
the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
and  the  chairman,  the  next  ranking  ma- 
jority member,  and  the  two  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  This  change  in  the 
membership  of  the  group.  I  felt,  would 
do  much  to  improve  the  coordination  and 
communication  both  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  among  the  four  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
which  have  a  direct  concern  with  Public 
Law  480. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  advisory  com- 
mittee has  not  functioned  as  well  as  it 
could,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Issues 
raised  today  could  help  precipitate 
better  coordination  through  this  vehicle. 
The  law  provides  the  mechanics — 
what  is  needed  now  Is  the  leadership  to 
implement  It. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan],  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  have  the  desire  and  the  leader- 
ship to  Improve  the  functioning  of  this 
advisory  committee,  and  the  coordina- 
tion which  can  be  attained  through  It. 

But  this  coordination  cannot  be  ac- 
complished through  the  exclusion  of  U.S. 
farmers  from  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess and  that  is  just  what  can  and  pos- 
sibly wUl  happen  if  jurisdiction  of  Public 
Law  480  is  transferred  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  There  is  enough 
dlflaculty  already  In  relating  Public  Law 
480  needs  to  our  domestic  agricultural 
production,  but  the  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory signals  to  U.S.  farmers  which 
could  result  from  the  proposed  transfer 
might  cause  serious  problems  for  pro- 
ducers and  a  crisis  in  our  country's  food 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
my  reasons  for  opposing  this  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  urge 
that  it  be  removed  from  this  bill,  and  if 
it  Is  to  be  considered  at  all,  let  us  con- 
sider it  at  a  time  and  place  where  all 
arguments  for  and  against  it  can  be  fully 
and  adequately  aired. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  say  that 
it  was  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
who  Initiated  Public  Law  480  and  in  that 
way  foresaw  the  use  of  our  American 
farm  products  to  encourage  and  serve 
our  foreign  policy. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  in  1954  Public 
Law  480  was  enacted  to  help  the  United 
States  to  solve  a  domestic  problem,  to  dis- 
pose of  our  farm  surpluses.  But  that 
problem  does  not  exist  today. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
decided  to  call  this  program  the  "Food 
for  Peace."  It  is  an  important  Instrument 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Resources 
chaimeled  through  this  program  are 
larger  than  those  spent  in  development 


lending,  supporting  assistance,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  combined — that  amount 
is  $1.7  billion. 

The  President's  budget  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Public  Law  480  expenditures 
are  related  to  international  affairs,  not 
domestic  farm  programs. 

The  money  generated  under  these 
sales  is  used  by  thj  United  States  to 
promote  economic  and  political  problems 
in  foreign  nations. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated  to 
enable  coordination  of  programs  dealing 
In  foreign  policy — in  that  way  and  only 
in  that  way  will  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  S»  .tes  be  perfected. 

Mr.  QJIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  know  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  a  committee 
to  be  very  disturbed  about  losing  juris- 
diction over  a  bill.  I  am  not  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  any  more,  and  I  have 
also  been  interested  in  securing  juris- 
diction of  some  education  matters  in 
other  committees.  I  can  understand  the 
desire  of  one  committee  to  gain  jurisdic- 
tion and  another  one  to  oppose  losing 
jurisdiction. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  merits 
of  which  committee  ought  to  handle 
Public  Law  480.  In  my  mind,  the  merits 
clearly  lie  that  it  ought  to  remain  in 
Agriculture,  because  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  Public  Law  480  all  these 
years  is  the  development  of  maikets  in 
other  countries  of  the  world.  At  this  time 
we  do  not  have  a  great  surplus,  but  we 
did  make  a  significant  and  important 
change  in  Public  Law  480  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  that  is.  it  was  no  longer 
limited  to  surpluses.  From  now  on  we 
can  plan  production  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 
That  mus*-  be  continued.  If  we  lose  sight 
of  that  because  of  Individuals  who  do 
not  have  the  background  and  under- 
standing the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  had  through  these  years,  we  will 
again  get  back  into  the  surplus  problems 
facing  our  country  and  our  farms  that 
produce  now  between  1  in  4  to  1  in  5 
acres  for  export  overseas. 

You  can  imagine  how  the  reduction  of 
sales  overseas  in  any  way  would  be  a 
great  harm  to  our  farmers,  who  are 
presently  in  a  bad  economic  plight. 

Also  last  year  we  made  another  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  legislation.  The  Agri- 
culture Committee  no  longer  is  selfishly 
interested  only  in  the  sale  of  American 
agriculture  production,  but  they  realize 
that  the  only  way  there  is  hope  for  under- 
developed nations  to  ever  achieve  any- 
thing is.  first,  to  solve  their  food  needs, 
and  from  now  on  Public  Law  480  is  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  that  in  order 
to  receive  food  from  the  United  States, 
they  must  also  address  themselves  in  a 
courageous  way  to  solving  their  own  agri- 
cultural problems. 

Now.  who  has  an  understanding  of  the 
solution  of  agricultural  problems?  De- 
spite the  difficulty  we  have  today  in  this 
Nation,  we  have  the  greatest  record  of 
increase  in  agricultural  production  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  and  with  the  kind 
of  technological  development  we  have 
here,  we  can  prove  that  Malthus  is 
wrong.  Nations  across  this  globe  are 
worrying  about  what  is  going  to  happen 


to  their  people  when  they  cannot  produce 
enough  food.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
United  States  food  production,  India  in 
the  last  year.  It  is  estimated,  may  have 
had  40  million  deaths  because  of  famine 
and  starvation. 

Here  is  an  agricultural  system  in  the 
United  States  that  can  be  transported  if 
we  have  an  understanding  of  tropical 
agriculture,  and  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  expanded  for 
that  type  of  research. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  committee  of 
this  House  which  has  had  jurisdiction 
for  these  years  has  the  understanding 
now  to  make  the  progress  with  the  use  of 
Public  Law  480  that  can  give  hope  to 
any  nation  in  the  world  that  they  can 
feed  their  people.  With  that  background 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  throw  them 
off  now  and  shift  the  responsibility  over 
to  another  committee  that  has  not  proven 
its  ability. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  de- 
bate concerning  jurisdiction  over  Public 
Law  480,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  law  or 
for  the  Agriculture  Committee's  having 
jurisdiction  over  it  was  because  of  the 
existence  of  commodity  surpluses  and 
that  since  some  of  these  surpluses  have 
temporarily  disappeared,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  should,  therefore,  lose 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  such  rea- 
soning is  an  oversimplification  and  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  imderstanding  of  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Since  its  inception.  Public  Law  480  has 
had  as  one  of  its  major  objectives  the 
development  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products.  The  act  itself,  when  enacted 
in  1954.  was  designated  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
The  statement  of  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480,  as  assessed  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  In  1954  In  its  report  on  this 
legislation  states  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  greater 
utilization  and  enjoyment  at  home  and 
among  friendly  peoples  abroad,  of  the 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  produced  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  This  legislation 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  this  greater  dissemination  of  abun- 
dance shall  be  managed  to  ex'pand  interna- 
tional trade,  to  promote  the  economic  stabil- 
ity of  American  International  trade,  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  stability  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  and  to 
further  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  this 
statement  of  purpose  in  1954  that  there 
is  now  and  always  has  been  more  to 
Public  Law  480  than  the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses. It  is  just  as  clear  that  there  is 
now  and  always  has  been,  of  necessity, 
a  coordination  laetween  domestic  agri- 
culture and  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Committee  Report  No.  1558,  accom- 
panying H.R.  14929,  enacted  in  1966,  af- 
firms the  continuing  need  to  closely  co- 
ordinate overall  domestic  agricultural 
planning  with  food-for-peace  activities. 
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The  report,  dated  May  27,  1966,  states 
in  part  in  reviewing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  food-for-peace  plan: 

And  It  has  made  definite  contributions 
toward  building  commercial  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products. 

The  report  itemized  some  practical  re- 
sults for  American  trade  that  have  been 
attained: 

Japan,  for  example,  was  an  early  recipient 
of  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts for  which  it  paid  in  its  own  currency. 
Today,  it  Is  the  leading  cash  customer  for 
U.S.  farm  products,  buying  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  worth  a  year,  and  paying  entirely 
in  dollars.  Other  nations  have  followed  the 
same  course — Spain.  Italy.  Greece.  Taiwan. 
Thailand,  Israel,  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food-for-peace 
plan  is  more  than  a  "giveaway"  plan.  It 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  generate  markets  for 
our  products  abroad.  Food  for  peace  acts 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  buying  of  vast 
amounts  of  American  foodstuffs,  often 
with  dollars. 

To  incorporate  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
would  be  an  unfortunate  de-emphasis  of 
the  market-building  aspects  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  an  equally  unfortunate 
added  emphasis  of  the  "giveaway" 
aspects  of  the  program.  The  goal  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  under  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  to  put  itself  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  are  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  throughout  the  13  years  that 
our  committee  has  had  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  Public  Law  480,  agricultural 
trade  development  has  evolved  Into  agri- 
cultural trade  on  an  expanding  basis. 
We  feel  that  our  long  association  has 
been.  In  part,  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram's success,  since  over  $16  billion 
worth  of  commodities  had  been  dis- 
tributed under  the  program  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1967.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cost  or  domestic  value  of 
these  commodities  is  in  excess  of  $23 
billion,  and  certainly  this  indicates  the 
tremendous  impact  Public  Law  480  has 
had  on  domestic  agriculture. 

But  the  real  test  of  a  program's  integ- 
rity, Mr.  Chairman,  often  comes  from 
the  Congress  itself. 

The  original  Public  Law  480  was  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  on  June  16.  1954.  Amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  were  passed  by 
voice  votes  in  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses. Since  then,  the  votes  have  been 
as  follows:  August  20.  1959,  305  to  53; 
July  27,  1961,  voice;  September  3,  1964, 
349  to  6;  June  9.  1966.  333  to  20. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tnist  Congress  will 
agree  that  there  is  historic  justification 
for  continuing  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Yes,  Public  Law  480  was  born  in  an 
atmosphere  of  bipartisan  cooperation. 
It  has  grown  and  expanded  through  the 
years  in  this  same  bipartisan  spirit. 

But  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  American  farmer  will  soon  notice, 
and  notice  luihappily  I  might  add,  that 
a  major  farm  program  has  been  taken 
away  from  him  if  section  403  is  enacted. 
He  will  fear,  and  I  feel  justifiably,  that 


he  has  been  assigned  to  a  second-class 
status  in  the  State  Department  if  sec- 
tion 403  prevails. 

He  will  no  doubt  consider  this  action 
by  the  Congress  as  a  further  attempt  to 
deescalate  the  importance  of  American 
agriculture,  and  I  predict  he  will  react 
accordingly. 

And  the  record  cannot  be  altered  as 
far  as  the  political  implications  are  con- 
cerned. This  popular  program  was  re- 
ported by  a  Republican-controlled  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  1954.  It  was  given 
a  rule  by  the  Republican-controlled  Rules 
Committee.  It  was  passed  by  a  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Through  the  years  the  program  has 
been  administered  and  extended  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  by  Democratic  Presidents 
and  Democratic  Congresses,  working  to- 
gether with  a  Republican  President  and 
a  Republican  Congress. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  to  delete 
section  403  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  re- 
tain jurisdiction  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  where  it 
was  placed  by  the  Congress  and  where 
it  belongs. 

Section  403  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commitee  comes  to  us 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  merely  a 
technical  amendment.  I  submit  that  this 
is  not  an  accurate  characterization  of  the 
effect  of  section  403. 

Section  403  would,  through  this  legis- 
lation, change  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  away  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  give  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
objective  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  even  if  I  did,  I  would  strongly 
take  issue  with  and  oppose  the  method 
employed  to  seize  jurisdiction  of  this  im- 
portant agricultural  legislation. 

If  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
believes  that  it  can  assert  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  any  matter  which  may 
have  an  incidental  effect  upon  or  which 
may  in  some  manner  further  and 
strengthen  our  foreign  policy  objectives, 
then  it  could  rightly  claim  the  jurisdic- 
tion being  exercised  by  almost  every 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  Cer- 
tainly the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  legislation  dealing  with  such 
activities  have  a  very  direct  effect  and 
impact  upon  our  foreign  policy  and  are 
vital  to  the  effectuation  of  such  foreign 
policy.  Is  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs by  this  reason  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  legislative  matters  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services? 

This  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  It  does  violence  to  the 
orderly  procedure  of  the  House.  There 
are  orderly  ways  for  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  and  decided.  But  the 


manner  used  here  to  seize  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  committee  is  clearly  wrong 
and  should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

Let  me  say  something  briefiy  about  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act.  It  was  first  enacted  in  1954 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
It  was  handled  on  a  completely  nonparti- 
san or  bipartisan  basis.  This  legislation 
has  provided  an  intelligent  basis  for 
using  effectively  our  agricultural  com- 
modities and  abundance.  This  measure 
has  been  in  effect  for  13  years.  It  has  been 
amended  and  extended  almost  every  2 
years  since  it  was  originally  enacted,  and 
there  never  has  been  any  question  but 
that  it  is  properly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

It  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  laeneficial  to  our  farmers 
and  to  our  Nation.  I  know  of  no  other 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  been  so 
widely  heralded  and  supported  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  stewardship.  The  House 
should  provide  recognition  for  this 
stewardship  by  rejecting  this  effort  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  seize  juris- 
diction of  this  popular  measure.  Perhaps 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  desires  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  it  enjoys  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  somehow  Iwlster  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  a  misnomer  to  contend  that  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  should  be  transferred  to  tht 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  because  it  in- 
volves foreign  policy. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  declaration  oJ 
policy  which  was  restated  by  the  Con- 
gress just  last  year.  Section  2  states: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  tc 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  expand 
International  trade;  to  develop  and  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  u.se  the  abundant 
agriculture  productivity  of  the  United  States 
to  combat  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to 
encourage  economic  development  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  assistance  to  those  countries  that  are  de- 
termined to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
production;  and  to  promote  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  policy  clearly  indicates  that  it  is 
an  agricultm-al  measure  and  an  agri- 
cultural resource  that  Is  being  used. 
This  piece  of  legislation  has  certainly 
fmthered  our  foreign  policy  objectives, 
and  our  foreign  policy  has  benefited  from 
it.  but  that  does  not  provide  any  valid 
reason  for  transferring  such  a  measure 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  recog- 
nized, perhaps  better  than  anyone  else, 
the  importance  of  food  in  the  world  and 
its  relation  to  peace.  It  has  gone  further 
than  any  committee  that  I  know  of  to 
provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordi- 
nation in  the  use  of  these  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and  our  foreign 
policy. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultui-al  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  has 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
visors' committee  made  up  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture ;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the 
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Administrator  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  the  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  the  two  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu^  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  chairman,  the 
two  next  ranking  majority  members,  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  This  commit- 
tee has  the  responsibility  to  survey  the 
foreign  policies  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act  and  the  use  of  the 
foreign  currencies  generated  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Perhaps  if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee would  show  the  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  measures 
handled  by  that  committee  might  find 
greater  popularity. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  section  403. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

B4r.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  to  strike 
section  403  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ar- 
guments for  leaving  jurisdiction  over 
Public  Law  480,  our  highly  successful 
food-for-peace  program,  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  are  far  more 
persuasive  and  compelluig  than  those  for 
transferring  it  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

If  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had 
failed  to  enact  a  soimd,  workable  food- 
for-peace  program,  if  it  had  taken  any 
action  whatsoever  to  obstruct  or  Impede 
the  effective  operation  of  this  Nation's 
humanitarian  efforts  to  utilize  American 
farm  surplus  to  help  feed  hungry  people 
In  so  many  countries  around  the  world, 
then  there  would  be  reason  for  this  pro- 
posed Jurisdictional  shift. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Public  Law  480  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  moving  expedi- 
tiously through  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  13  years  ago,  has  literally  saved 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  From  these 
efforts  has  come  a  program  which  has 
enjoyed  the  strong,  bipartisan  support  of 
farmers  and  urban  people  alike.  The  pro- 
gram has  put  to  effective  use  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. It  has  served  to  strengthen  farm 
prices  to  some  extent  but,  far  more  im- 
portantly, it  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
Nation  to  heed  the  cries  of  millions  of 
hmigry  people. 

If  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  our 
food-for-peace  operations — and  inevita- 
bly there  would  be  some  in  a  program  of 
this  magnitude — they  are  not  traceable 
to  the  law  itself,  or  to  its  purposes  and 
intent.  There  is  some  criticism  today  of 
the  food-for-peace  program  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  not  being  pushed  as 
aggressively  as  it  might  be.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  grain  exports 
imder  Pubbc  Law  480  have  been  lagging 
in  recent  months.  I  understand  that  ship- 
ment of  some  1.5  million  tons  of  food 
grain  for  India  Is  being  delayed.  But  re- 


sponsibility for  this  certainly  does  not 
rest  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  am  also  concerned  wiih  the  action 
which  would  logically  follow  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  Public  Law  480  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
would  be  the  transfer  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
It  would  probably  also  involve  the  trans- 
fer of  USDA  foreign  agricultural  at- 
taches to  the  Department  of  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  at- 
taches were  shifted  from  State  to  Agri- 
culture under  the  reorganization  plans 
of  the  1950's.  The  reasons  for  having 
these  attaches  responsible  to  and  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  as 
valid  now  as  they  were  then.  These  at- 
taches are  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  overseas.  They 
gather  and  analyze  agricultural  infor- 
mation which  is  of  primary  interest  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
play  a  major  role  in  helping  to  develop 
and  expand  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  State  through  the  years  has 
shown  greater  interest  in  lowering  the 
barriers  against  imports  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  it  has  in  pro- 
moting markets  for  U.S.  farm  commodi- 
ties in  other  countries.  The  failure  of  its 
negotiators  to  achieve  any  significant 
gains  for  American  agriculture  in  the 
Kennedy  round  trade  discussions  is  an 
example  of  this.  I  am  sure  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  would  much  prefer  to 
have  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rather  than  the  Department  of  State, 
seeking  to  develop  agricultural  markets 
abroad. 

I  see  no  reason  to  shift  jurisdiction 
over  food-for-peace  legislation  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In 
fact,  the  reasons  for  keeping  this  author- 
ity where  it  is,  seem  most  compelling  to 
me. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  know  the 
mood  of  the  House  Is  to  vote.  I  will  not 
take  a  long  time.  I  only  wish  to  say  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  that 
I  have  consistently  voted  in  this  House 
in  support  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
intend  to  do  that  on  this  bill,  this  morn- 
ing as  I  have  before.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  is  an  amendment  which  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  it  is  an  unfortunate 
course  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  make  this  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  its 
proper  responsibility. 

The  new  Public  Law  480  approach  is 
not  primarily  directed  to  help  farmers. 
It  Is  to  help  the  world  grapple  with  its 
very  dangerous  and  pressing  problems  of 
food.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
the  knowledge,  and  it  has  the  experi- 
ence and  the  dedication  to  that  task. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  this 
amendment,  that  it  will  retain  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  tell 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
in  my  judgment  this  important  program 
has  been  handled  in  an  exemplary  way 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The  com- 


mittee on  its  record  deserves  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  and 
those  of  the  other  proponents  of  the 
amendment.  Public  Law  480  is  a  creatu.e 
of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  interest  of  moving  farm  com- 
modities to  friendly  nations.  One  of  the 
prime  features  of  the  program  is  the  de- 
velopment of  markets  for  various  agri- 
cultural products.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  great  quantities  of  farm  commod- 
ities have  moved  into  export  for  cash 
alleviating  to  a  great  degree  a  most  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  situation.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to  and  the  jurisdiction  over  Public  Law 
480  remain  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  far  be  it  from  me  to  try 
to  take  any  jurisdiction  from  any  com- 
mittee. When  this  provision  was  offered 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  it,  but  it  was  adopted 
by  my  committee,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  noth- 
ing, and  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  chairman  of 
my  committee  to  come  and  defend  the 
position  of  my  committee. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  adopted  in 
1954,  certainly  it  was  an  agricultural 
program.  We  had  in  the  old  foreign  aid 
bill,  section  505,  under  which  we  disposed 
of  about  $15  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
surpluses.  When  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture took  It  over,  the  situation  was 
just  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  described.  We  had  surpluses  coming 
out  of  our  ears.  But  last  year,  when  the 
2-year  authorization  and  the  $3,100 
million  authorization  for  Public  Law  480 
providing  foreign  aid  for  the  farmer  was 
passed  In  this  House  it  included  a  2-year 
authorization  without  difficulty.  The 
word  "surplus"  was  eliminated  because 
there  Is  no  more  surplus.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  was 
one  of  the  organizations  which  Invented 
Public  Law  480,  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  said, 
"If  we  are  going  to  buy  these  agricultural 
products  on  the  open  market,  they  should 
be  programed  and  procured  just  the 
same  as  we  do  when  we  buy  automobiles 
or  coal  or  steel."  Why  not  declare  sur- 
pluses of  automobiles  and  why  not  de- 
clare surpluses  of  steel,  and  why  not  de- 
clare surpluses  for  all  of  these  industries 
and  let  them  have  programs  too? 

Public  Law  480  is  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. During  the  fiscal  year  1966,  under 
title  I  of  480,  $295  million  came  out  ot 
CCC  stocks  and  $910  million  on  the  opcr. 
market.  Talk  about  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  farmer?  Title  n  and  title 
III,  disaster  relief,  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, were  all  out  of  CCC  stocks.  Title  VI, 
credit  sales  $51  million  out  of  CCC  stocks, 
and  $2,900,000  on  the  open  market.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  no  more  surpluses. 
They  buy  farm  products  the  same  wag 
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they  buy  automobiles  and  other  com- 
modities on  the  open  market.  There  is  no 
reason  this  should  not  be  programed  now, 
just  as  we  program  anjrthing  else,  and 
the  farmer  can  be  allotted  his  acreage 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  market. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  jurisdic- 
tional problem.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whitten]  passed  his  agri- 
cultural bill  this  year  and  he  carried  In 
this  bill  $1,675,000,000  for  Public  Law  480. 
Talk  about  a  foreign  aid  program  for  the 
farmer.  Why  not  have  one  for  auto- 
mobiles? Why  not  have  one  for  steel,  for 
coal,  and  so  on?  No,  this  is  a  bill  which 
is  a  fragment  of  foreign  aid.  They  send 
up  a  bill  for  $1,675,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

My  friend  from  Mississippi  is  now  In 
conference  on  his  big  farm  foreign  aid 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  anybody 
who  comes  from  an  agricultural  district 
realizes  that  he  gets  a  lot  out  of  foreign 
aid. 

If  anybody  comes  from  an  industrial 
district  in  this  House,  if  he  votes  for 
foreign  aid  or  talks  for  foreign  aid  the 
term  becomes  a  nasty  word. 

Here  we  have  built  in  a  special  foreign 
aid  program  for  the  farmer,  and  it  passes 
the  House,  as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa says,  "oh,  very  easily."  with  the 
support  of  the  boys  from  the  industrial 
districts  who  walk  up  that  middle  aisle 
and  support  the  program. 

When  we  have  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  helps  to  sell  steel,  to  sell  coal,  or 
to  sell  anything  else  of  industrial  use, 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  a  nasty,  nasty 
program. 

I  say,  this  is  a  jurisdictional  fight,  but 
it  Is  not  my  fight. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  control  foreign 
aid  spending,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman],  said  in  his 
sheet  that  he  sent  to  every  Member,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  put  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  together  again. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoageI,  the  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  asked  me,  the  day 
the  rule  was  adopted,  if  I  would  assume 
the  responsibility,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  taking 
the  $1,605  million  authorization  for  Pub- 
lic Law  480  and  putting  it  alongside  of 
the  $3.1  billion,  or  the  $2.7  billion  as  we 
have  today  for  foreign  aid  and  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  bill.  Certainly  I  will 
imdertake  to  pay  the  bill,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  this 
kind  of  foreign  aid  brought  down  to  size. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHl'l'I'KN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DINCEIX 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  45,  Immediately  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  404.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934) ,  which  relates  to 
munitions  control,  la  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  'the  United  States  and  its 
allies'  the  following:  'or  for  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  or  law  enforce- 
ment official'." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  is  offered  to  make 
it  possible  to  do  something  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league some  years  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI,  accomplished 
in  another  respect.  This  is  to  permit  the 
reimportation  into  this  covmtry  of  mili- 
tary hardware  sold  or  given  abroad  imder 
our  mutual  assistance  program. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  that 
amendment  prohibited  the  reimportation 
of  that  kind  of  military  hardware  except 
for  ssde  to  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  would 
expand  the  exemption  included  in  the 
so-called  Sikes  amendment  by  permit- 
ting the  reimportation  of  military  hard- 
ware given  imder  our  foreign  assistance 
program  for  purposes  of  sale  to  law  en- 
forcement authorities  of  the  State  or 
local  governments. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  The  law  enforcement  authorities 
around  this  country  right  now,  because 
of  the  riots,  are  striving  very  hard  to 
purchase  certain  items  of  military  ord- 
nance shipped  abroad  under  our  mutual 
security  program  for  gift  or  sale  to  our 
allies. 

The  principal  items  among  these  will 
be  the  .30-caliber  M-1  and  M-2  carbines 
which  have  been  found  by  our  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  to  be 
particularly  liseful  in  riot  control.  These 
are  Items  which  were  in  particular  short- 
age and  of  particular  value  to  the  Detroit 
police  during  the  time  of  the  recent  riots 
in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man spoke  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  ,  who  was  the  original 
author  of  such  an  amendment  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  spoken  of  this  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEs]  is  in  en- 
tire agreement  with  and  in  support  of 
the  amendment  which  I  offer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  the  majority  side  is  concerned,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  who  is  the 
author  of  the  original  language. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  my  friend  will  yield,  I 
do  suppwrt  the  amendment.  I  know  of 
the  situation.  We  know  that  these  items 
of  equipment  should  be  made  available 
to  the  police  departments.  They  are  not 
now  available  anywhere,  and  they  want 
and  need  them. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  know  a  numlser  of  such 


instances.  Everyone  on  the  floor  knows 
of  instances  of  local  police  departments 
that  need  them,  particularly  the  M-1 
carbine  and  that  kind  of  weapon  that 
you  cannot  find  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  mtmy  more  law 
enforcement  authorities  around  the 
country  who  are  trying  to  buy  these 
devices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  recommend 
that  we  use  an  ax  to  kill  this  foreign 
assistance  bill  In  its  entirety. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  the  wisest  course 
we  can  follow  In  the  light  of  heavy  finan- 
cial need  both  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  for  needed  domestic  programs  at 
home. 

If  we  accept  AID's  definition  of  for- 
eign aid,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not.  it  is  absolutely  clear  we 
should  use  the  ax  to  kill  this  foreign  aid 
bill,  although  I  fully  realize  that  unfor- 
tunately the  program  would  still  con- 
tinue iminterrupted  for  another  2 
years.  There  is  already  enough  money 
left  over  from  previous  appropriations 
to  do  this.  There  are  billions  of  dollars 
In  the  tin  now  that  can  be  used  to  meet 
any  outstanding  obligations  and  amy 
other  pending  commitments. 

In  unspent  funds  for  foreign  assistance 
requests—mutual  security — alone  from 
prior  years,  there  is  over  six  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  already  in  the  pipeline  to 
be  used,  but  that  is  not  all. 

The  foreign  aid  budget  does  not  repre- 
sent the  real  extent  of  our  foreign  aid 
effort.  While  the  budget  asks  for  around 
$3  billion,  we  are  really  spending  $9  bil- 
lion a  year  on  programs  to  benefit  other 
nations,  such  as  food  for  peace,  and  vari- 
ous loan  programs  through  international 
banking  organizations. 

There  is  a  total  of  $16.3  billion  in  un- 
spent foreign  aid  funds  on  hand.  When 
all  foreign  aid  fimds  that  are  being  re- 
quested this  year,  plus  what  is  unspent 
are  added  together,  the  total  is  $25.6 
billion. 

I  literally  shrink  from  the  astronomical 
figure  that  we  have  spent  In  the  name  of 
foreign  assistance  since  1946.  Over  152'/^ 
billion  dollars.  This  figure  does  not  even 
include  the  amount  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  parceled  out  in  the  form  of 
military  aid  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  more  than  20  years  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  In  opera- 
tion, the  people  of  this  country  have 
seen  a  world  in  turmoil,  war,  and  revolu- 
tion. In  a  majority  of  the  countries,  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  help.  Instead 
of  being  the  helping  hand  as  originally 
intended,  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  a  complete  failure,  and  we  have 
lost  face. 

If  we  had  saved  only  half  of  the  152 Vi 
billion  dollars  we  could  cut  taxes  Instead 
of  incretising  them.  We  could  lift  the 
suffering  from  blight  and  poverty  in  both 
our  cities  and  our  rural  areas. 
Is  it  not  time  we  put  our  people  first  In 
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our  minds  and  worked  solely  for  their 
betterment?  Is  It  not  time  we  lifted  the 
burdenx;  of  high  taxes  and  Inflation  from 
oi'r  people's  shoulders  and  gave  them  a 
break?  The  American  people  have  the 
riTht  to  be  attended  to  first. 

We  cannot  rightfully  be  stingy  with 
oiu-  own  domestic  programs  designed  to 
create  opportunity  for  Americans  when 
we  give  vast  sums  of  money  away  open- 
handedly.  and  In  many  instances  without 
discernible  purpose,  abroad. 

I  will  not  swallow  the  argument  that 
we  can  afford  to  do  both.  We  cannot  af- 
ford bankruptcy,  and  that  is  where  we 
are  headed  if  this  wild  spending  trend 
continues  imabated. 

How  can  our  Nation  survive  as  a  strong 
and  vital  power  If  we  continue  to  live 
with  Inflation,  greater  and  greater  debts, 
an  unfavorable  balance-of- payments 
situation,  spending  In  the  red,  and  loss  of 
our  gold  reserves  and  of  world  markets? 

Let  us  act  today  to  wip)e  out  alto- 
gether this  unnecessary  spending.  We 
have  been  saying  all  year  that  we  must 
cut  expenditures,  and  this  Is  certainly 
the  proper  place  to  start. 

It  Is  clearer  every  day  that  we  will  face 
a  deficit  of  between  28  and  30  billion  dol- 
lars this  year  and  now  the  President  Is 
pushing  for  an  Increase  in  income  taxes. 
Confronted  with  these  facts,  we  cannot 
sit  back  and  approve  more  and  more 
funds  that  eat  up  our  taxpayers'  money 
and  tear  down  our  Nation's  financial 
well-being. 

Let  us  end  this  fiasco  once  &n6  for  all. 
We  know  that  very  little  of  the  billions 
that  have  been  spent  in  every  type  of  for- 
eign aid  has  gotten  to  the  people  of  other 
lands.  Millions  have  been  lost  through 
mismanagement  and  inefficiency  and 
millions  more  have  gone  to  the  upper  and 
ruling  classes  that  do  not  need  financial 
assistance  of  any  kind.  I  tremble  to  think 
how  much  of  our  nonmllltary  aid  has 
been  squandered  In  Vietnam,  causing 
rampant  Inflation  which  has  only  made 
matters  worse  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

We  have  Ignored  the  facts  long  enough. 
Now  we  must  act  to  guarantee  our  sol- 
vency and  to  preserve  our  financial  In- 
tegrity. 

Again,  I  strongly  recommend  that  we 
here  today  use  the  ax  on  foreign  aid  and 
vote  down  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PART  V— ELIGIBILITY  OP  CERTAIN  PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN  FUTURE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  Individual,  firm, 
or  entity  (Including  authorized  agents  of 
such  firm  or  entity)  participating  In  any  aid 
transaction  financed  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  has  been  found  by  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  to 
have  attempted,  aided,  assisted,  or  engaged 
In  bribery  or  other  Illegal  or  fraudulent  pay- 
ments or  credits  In  connection  with  such 
transaction,  such  Individual,  firm,  or  entity 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  participate  In  any 
program  or  operation  financed  under  such 
Act. 

AMXNDMENT    OITZaXD    BT    MS.    WACCONNKK 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waggonnks: 


On  page  46,  line  5.  add  a  new  section  num- 
bered 503  to  read: 

"Sec.  503.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  all  funds  except  for  those 
countries  In  this  hemisphere,  and  those  who 
render  us  assistance  In  Vietnam,  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  shall  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  90  days  after  the  final  settle- 
ment of  hostilities  and  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  having  reserved  a 
point  of  order,  it  leaves  to  me  the  right  to 
speak  to  the  merits  of  this  amendment 
and  later  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order, 
does  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Latin  language  contains  an  incisive 
phrase,  "quid  pro  quo,"  which  without 
my  having  to  explain  to  you  simply 
means  that  you  get  something  for  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  in  this  pro- 
gram of  foreign  assistance,  that  we  ask 
for  "quid  pro  quo,"  that  we  get  some- 
thing for  something  because  we  have 
been  dishing  out  something  in  the  way 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  natural  re- 
sources tr.  this  country  in  our  program 
of  foreign  assistance.  We  have  been  get- 
ting little  in  return.  There  are  those  of 
the  House  who  say  that  we  must  give 
assistance  to  those  in  this  hemisphere, 
that  which  is  mutually  beneficial  to  us 
and  to  our  friends  in  South  America. 

Under  this  program  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, I  would  agree.  So,  therefore,  I  make 
an  exception  to  those  in  this  hemisphere 
in  limiting  aid  until  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  and  please 
remember  that  I  said  "hostilities."  I  did 
not  use  the  word  "war,"  because  I  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  not  had  as  yet  an 
official  declaration  of  war  In  Vietnam. 
As  well,  there  are  those  of  us  still  here 
tonight  who  believe  that  we  ought  to  try 
to  do  something  more  to  get  the  war  in 
Vietnam  over,  and  we  are  doing  some- 
thing when  we  require  help  in  Vietnam 
for  the  help  we  give  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  If 
adopted,  would  simply  say  to  these  peo- 
ple around  the  world  who  have  been 
through  the  years  recipients  of  our  aid, 
that  if  you  help  us  get  Vietnam  over,  if 
you  restore  the  "quid  pro  quo,"  if  you 
give  us  something  for  that  we  have  been 
giving  you,  we  will  continue  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  now  getting 
"quid  pro  quo." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  in  these 
days  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  finds  It  necessary  to  come  before 
the  Congress  with  a  Presidential  message 
saying  that  in  order  to  finance  the  activi- 
ties of  this  country  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  other  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  levy  a  surcharge 
tax  of  10  percent,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
start  thinking  about  some  way  to  reduce 
this  problem  of  Increased  expenditures. 


If  you  really  want  to  help  our  friends  In 
this  hemisphere  this  Is  especially  true. 

If  you  really  want  to  try  to  get  the  war 
over  and  to  demand  of  these  people  some 
help  for  us  in  Vietnam  in  return  for  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  them,  if  you  be- 
lieve In  "quid  pro  quo,"  you  will  express 
it  by  adopting  this  amendment  and  you 
will  help  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere 
and  you  will  as  well  do  something  about 
getting  the  war  over. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  in- 
sist upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  purely  and  clearly  not  ger- 
mane and  has  reference  to  unrelated 
matters  as  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  desire 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order,  part  V  of  this  act,  of  which  this 
amendment  is  an  additional  section.  Is 
entitled  "Eligibility  of  Certain  Partici- 
pants in  Future  Foreign  Aid  Programs." 
And,  from  this  day  on,  it  is  the  future 
as  far  as  time  goes  and  we  certainly  can 
and  ought  to  add  further  restrictions  to 
other  participants,  as  section  502  has  al- 
ready done. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  one 
rather  arbitrary  ruling  from  the  Chair 
tonight.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chair 
can  justly  say  that  this  is  not  germane 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  already 
restricts  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
certain  participants  and  this  amendment 
makes  exception  of  those  who  are  in  this 
hemisphere  and  those  who  are  going  to 
help  us  In  Vietnam,  if  they  return  some- 
thing for  our  something.  This  Congress 
can  place  any  limitation  on  assistance 
they  choose.  We  have  done  it  already 
on  several  occasions  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  would  delay  the  op- 
eration of  this  proposed  legislation  for 
an  unrelated  contingency. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  refer  to  section 
3037  of  Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  volume  8,  to  the  ef- 
fect: 

An  amendment  delaying  operation  of  pro- 
posed legislation  pending  an  unrelated  con- 
tingency was  held  not  to  be  germane. 

In  a  previous  ruling  today,  the  Chair, 
when  asked  to  rule  upon  a  similar  amend- 
ment dealing  with  an  unrelated  con- 
tingency, held  that  it  was  not  germane 
to  the  pending  bill. 

The  Chair  so  holds  in  this  instance, 
and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
my  edification  would  the  Chairman  tell 
me  wherein  this  amendment  is  unre- 
lated? The  Chair  has  used  that  expres- 
sion on  about  three  occasions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stete 
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that  It  Is  unrelated  because  it  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
furUier  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Was  the  ruUng  of 
the  Chair  based  upon  the  definition  of 
the  word  "unrelated,"  or  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment?  The  point  of 
order  was  based  on  germaneness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  based 
upon  the  precedent  which  the  Chair 
quoted  to  the  gentleman,  and  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  Ws  imrllamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
what  way  is  this  amendment  any  differ- 
ent from  the  other  restrictions  that  we 
have  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  adoption 
of  several  other  amendments  tonight? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  had  not  passed  upon  those 
other  amendments,  and  was  not  asked  to 
pass  upon  those  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  amendment 
of  a  very  similar  nature.  I  will  not  offer 
it.  I  just  want  to  make  a  short  statement 
with  reference  to  It.  I  did  my  homework. 
I  know  imder  the  rulings  of  this  House 
it  is  not  germane.  But  I  do  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  world  should  know 
that  I,  as  one  Congressman,  some  22 
years  after  I  came  back  from  the  jimgles, 
with  two  boys  out  there  tonight — and  I 
do  not  know  where  they  are,  and  they 
do  not  know  where  I  am — with  130-some- 
billion  dollars  that  have  been  spent 
throughout  the  world,  when  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war  right  here  In  America,  when 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  says  for  our  own  survival  we 
cannot  spend  $30  billion  for  antlballistlc 
missiles,  when  we  have  a  situation  where 
our  own  friends  call  us  names  and  turn 
us  down  in  the  United  Nations,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  declare  to  the 
world,  the  countries  in  the  free  world 
and  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, that  the  time  for  a  bank  morato- 
rium has  just  about  arrived. 

If  they  are  not  going  to  deposit  into 
this  bank  of  the  free  world  their  man- 
power, their  materiel,  their  know-how, 
and  their  ability  to  try  and  get  peace  in 
this  world,  then  I  believe  we  in  America 
had  better  put  a  moratorium  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  with  the 
statement  that  when  I  was  in  the  FBI, 
I  read  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx.  It  im- 
pressed me  very  much  where  he  said  the 
way  to  destroy  capitalism  is  to  keep  them 
engaged  in  small  wars,  drain  off  their 
manpower,  and  bankrupt  them  eco- 
nomically. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  not  fall 
into  that  trap. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
an  advocate  of  foreign  aid  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  the  House.  Hav- 
ing Been  the  great  progress  that  has 
resulted  from  American  aid  to  Europe 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
miraculous    recovery    of    Japan    after 


World  War  n,  I  am  proud  of  America's 
role  in  helping  build  these  nations  into 
a  bulwark  against  Soviet-inspired  ag- 
gression and  subversion.  Effective  in  Its 
initial  years,  as  it  has  grown  the  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  drift,  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  the  need  for  a  constructive 
reevaluation  of  its  purposes  and  prac- 
tices. It  Is  therefore  with  no  little  regret 
that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  before  the  House  today. 

This  country  is  facing  the  prospect  of 
substantial  increasec  in  personal  and 
corporate  taxes  as  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's free  spending  policies  in 
recent  years.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, last  week  and  again  this  week, 
is  holding  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  proposals.  Various  experts,  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Mills]  have  estimated  that 
without  action  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  Congress  the  fiscal  1968 
budget  deficit  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  $29  billion.  The  result  of  this  stag- 
gering deficit  will  almost  certainly  be 
another  spiral  of  infiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  accept  the  President's  surtax 
proposal,  a  dampening  of  the  expected 
fall  upturn  of  the  economy  Is  likely  to 
result. 

Rather  than  subject  the  American  tax- 
payer to  a  still  heavier  burden.  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  cut  spending  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible — until  it  hurts — 
before  tacking  on  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent-tax  surcharge.  Foreign  aid,  in  my 
estimation,  is  one  area  in  which  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  this  year  without  sub- 
stantial injury  to  the  overall  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foreign 
assistance  program  comprises  only  part 
of  our  foreign  spending  activities.  In  ad- 
dition to  it,  there  are  programs  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps,  military  construction, 
support  of  our  Armed  Forces  based  over- 
seas, the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
other  international  lending  institutions 
through  which  dollars  are  funneled 
overseas,  and  other  Government  activi- 
ties engaged  in  foreign  spending.  This 
does  not  Include  the  substantial  amount 
of  Investment  in  foreign  countries  made 
by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

There  is,  according  to  the  committee 
report,  a  total  of  more  than  $6  million 
in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline:  nearly  $4.5 
billion  in  economic  assistance  funds,  and 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  In  mili- 
tary assistance — remaining  to  be  spent 
from  funds  appropriated  in  previous 
years.  We  could,  therefore,  reduce  the 
authorizations  proposed  by  HJl.  12048 
by  a  substantial  amount  and  the  pro- 
grams imderway  would  continue  to  oper- 
ate for  some  time  to  come.  It  Is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  and  should  not  dis- 
mantle the  program  entirely.  This  would 
be  wasteful  of  past  gains  and  destroy 
the  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  But,  Congress 
should  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  particular  aspects  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  require  continuous 
funding  to  sustain  their  operation,  and 
reduce  substantially  the  authorizations 
for  programs  having  sufficient  funds  in 
the  pipeline  to  continue.  Where  the  need 
for  money  for  specific  programs  Is 
spelled    out,    conditions    may    warrant 


maintaining  our  efforts  at  present,  or 
only  slightly  reduced,  levels. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem 
continues  to  plague  us.  In  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  the  United  States 
was  primarily  an  importer  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  low  labor  content  and  an 
exporter  of  manufactured  items  of  high 
labor  content.  More  recently,  however, 
this  situation  has  been  reversed,  and  we 
are  taking  in  manufactured  items  of 
relatively  higher  cost  than  the  goods, 
such  as  agricultural  commodities  and 
scrap  iron,  of  low  labor  content  we  ex- 
port. In  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  threat 
to  the  dollar,  past  administrations  have 
initiated  short-term  measures  which 
have  had  limited  success.  We  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  goods  a  return- 
ing tourist  may  bring  in  with  him  duty 
free,  we  have  instituted  "buy  American" 
campaigns  in  connection  with  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  we  have  levied 
special  taxes  on  foreign  earnings  and  in- 
vestment, and  we  have  urged  business  to 
voluntarily  cut  back  on  their  investment 
overseas,  but  none  of  these  measures 
have  resulted  in  any  meaningful  im- 
provement in  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
them  Is  that  they  have  slowed  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  getting  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  figures 
on  how  much  of  our  foreign  aid  money 
is  actually  spent  here  in  the  United 
States,  I  wonder  if  anyone  really  knows 
where  the  money  is  spent.  The  President 
and  the  committee  report  claim  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  these  funds  are 
used  to  buy  American  goods  and  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  testimony  on  the  part 
of  reputable  witnesses  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  states  that  in 
1965  only  about  43  percent  was  spent 
here.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  issue  of  no 
little  Importance,  for  one  of  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  entire  program  is  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  enlarged  trade,  and 
to  develop  new  trading  patterns. 

In  1965  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy achieved  a  net  dollar  Infiow  of  more 
than  $2.1  billion.  The  government  sector, 
on  the  other  hand,  completely  offset  this 
favorable  balance  by  a  total  dollar  out- 
flow of  more  than  $2.7  billion. 

Doubtless  all  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams can  be  justified  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  their  contribution  to  na- 
tional security.  Regardless  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  many  of  these  interna- 
tional obligations,  the  strength  of  the 
economy  here  at  home  is  the  keystone 
upon  which  all  these  other  undertakings 
depend.  To  maintain  the  economy  on  an 
upward  course  and  limit  the  impact  of 
Inflation  and  a  dampening  of  the  econ- 
omy caused  by  a  tax  boost.  Federal 
spending  must  be  reduced. 

In  conjunction  with  holding  down 
spending  for  foreign  aid,  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  and  the  administration 
would  undertake  to  reevaluate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  program  against  the  follow- 
ing standards: 

First.  Is  the  program,  as  is  charged  by 
some,  getting  the  United  States  too  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  as, 
for  Instance,  In  Vietnam  and  the  Congo? 

Second.  How  can  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram best  be  restructured  to  further  in- 
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crease  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise? 

Third.  Are  we  pursuing  the  most  effec- 
tive means  toward  reducing  other  na- 
tions' dependence  upon  U.S.  aid,  and 
enabling  them  to  meet  their  own  needs 
more  effectively? 

With  respect  to  the  above  suggestion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  well  be  advisable 
for  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
commission  a  blue  ribbon  committee — 
such  as  those  created  to  study  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  Selective 
Service  System — to  study  all  aspects  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  shall  oppose 
this  bill,  I  firmly  support  its  alms.  I  am 
certain  that,  should  the  measure  be 
defeated,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  swiftly  present  us  with 
an  amended  bill  preserving  the  truly 
essential  parts  of  the  program  and  pro- 
viding cuts  in  lower  priority  endeavors. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  great  many  reasons  why  our  foreign 
assistance  program  is  important  to  us 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  sup- 
port foreign  aid  because  it  helps  to  de- 
velop a  community  of  free  nations;  some 
because  It  fights  the  menace  of  conunu- 
nlsm.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  reason  for 
our  continued  support  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  can  be  expressed  In  one 
word — humanltarlanism. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  put  it  Into 
words  when  he  said  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  "because  It  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

I  see  no  reason  to  apologize  for  a 
humanitarian  spirit;  nor,  I  think  do  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans.  The  thought 
of  people  going  to  bed  hungry — anjrwhere 
in  the  world — troubles  us  deeply.  U.S. 
citizens  are  not  willing  for  children  to 
die  at  age  6  because  of  a  lack  of  medical 
care.  In  India,  for  Instance,  the  life  ex- 
pectancy is  only  47,  compared  with  70  in 
the  United  States;  there  is  only  one 
physician  for  every  5,800  people,  com- 
pared with  one  per  690  people  In  our  own 
country.  Millions  of  people  in  India  do 
not  get  enough  food,  and  what  they  do 
get  Is  not  as  nourishing  as  It  should  be. 
Only  one-quarter  of  the  adults  in  that 
coiintry  can  read  and  write. 

In  Kenya  the  life  expectancy  is  43,  even 
lower  than  Indlr.'s.  and  there  is  only  one 
physician  for  each  9,700  people. 

Even  more  sobering,  there  are  regions 
of  our  own  Nation  where  these  same 
problems  exist.  There  is  one  physician  for 
1,060  residents  in  the  east  south -central 
States— Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — while  the  United  States  aver- 
age Is  one  per  690  people;  2.2  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  is  illiterate  as  of  the 
1960  census,  but  for  the  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation In  the  South,  the  illiteracy  rate  Is 
11  percent.  Out  of  1,000  infants  bom  in 
the  United  States  In  1963,  25.2  died 
within  1  year.  In  the  South  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  was  45.2  per  1,000  births. 
The  life  expectancy  of  the  white  popula- 
tion In  our  country  is  67.55  for  males  and 
74.19  for  females,  whereas  for  nonwhlte 
persons  it  is  61.48  and  66.47  respectively. 

The  import  of  these  statistics  is  ob- 
vious:  U,S.  aid  indisputably  Is  needed 


around  the  world.  Yet  we  are  providing 
this  assistance  without  having  cured  our 
own  social  ills. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  aban- 
don all  of  our  efforts  internationally  until 
we  are  whole  at  home;  but  I  do  suggest 
that,  as  we  make  an  effort  to  mend  the 
ills  of  the  world,  we  summon  up  more 
of  our  resources,  more  of  our  talent,  more 
of  our  energy  to  mend  our  ills  at  home. 

If  we  performed  at  home  on  a  vast  scale 
what  we  are  doing  overseas  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  would  be  met 
with  success.  Abroad,  thousands  of  our 
technicians  are  working  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  people  of  foreign  countries 
showing  them  better  ways  to  educate 
their  people,  to  feed  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  needs. 

This  work  is  being  done  in  ways  to  in- 
stall pride  and  hope  in  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

We  not  only  show  them  a  better  way  of 
digging  a  well;  we  train  a  well-digger 
and  then  we  help  them  prepare  to  train 
their  own  well-diggers  after  we  have 
gone. 

We  conduct  Immunization  programs, 
but  we  do  it  in  concert  with  local  people 
who  thus  learn  how  to  conduct  their  own 
programs. 

We  may  be  able  to  present  the  local 
farmers  with  a  new  and  better  seed,  but 
more  important  in  the  long  run,  we  help 
in  setting  up  agricultural  training  and 
research  institutions  that  will  serve  the 
people  long  after  we  are  gone. 

Immunization,  construction,  agricul- 
ture, education,  training — all  of  these 
are  "the  right  thing  to  do."  They  are  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  home  and  abroad. 
Because  we  are  a  humanitarian  nation, 
and  because  this  assistance  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
But  I  suggest  that  our  humanltarlanism 
shall  be  operative  on  at  least  two  fronts — 
at  home  and  abroad;  where  there  are 
needs  to  be  met — and  certainly  they  exist 
in  this  country — we  should  strive  far 
more  urgently  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
much  opposed  to  this  so-called  foreign 
aid  bill  now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  huge  giveaway  program 
of  the  American  taxpayer's  money.  The 
program  is  shot  through  with  wanton 
waste  and  gross  IneflBciency.  In  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  accomplished  nothing 
good  for  America.  It  has  been  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  people,  a  useless  bur- 
den. We  should  discontinue  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Apparently  the  theory  of  those  run- 
ning this  program  is,  and  I  quote  "Pour 
it  in.  ask  no  questions  and  hope  for  the 
best."  In  other  words,  a  desire  to  use  all 
of  the  money  available,  to  give  away  to 
foreign  nations  with  no  control  or 
strings  attached  our  hard-earned  money 
whether  the  money  does  any  good  to  the 
people  intended  to  be  helped  or  not. 
We  have  now  been  pouring  our  resources 
into  some  foreign  countries  for  15  or  20 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  total 
available  resources  of  the  free  world  will 
not  sustain  some  of  these  countries  for 
another  5  years. 

They  have  made  little  or  no  progress 
toward  improving  their  own  situation. 


There  is  no  effective  communication 
within  some  of  these  countries  and  no 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  We  have  apparently  made 
no  real  friends  with  this  program.  Many 
of  the  recipient  countries  are  rendering 
aid  and  assistance  to  our  enemies  al- 
though we  have  poured  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  their  economy.  It 
is  a  great  demonstration  that  money 
will  not  buy  friends  and  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  contributing  in  any  way  to  our 
enemies. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
no-good  program  which  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $114  billion 
from  1946  to  1967  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  interest  on  what  we  have  borrowed 
to  throw  away,  there  Is  now  on  hand  in 
unliquidated  funds  as  of  June  30,  1967, 
from  prior  years  authorization  of  over 
$16  billion. 

This  amount  of  Federal  funds  is  avail- 
able to  be  spent  on  this  iniquitous  pro- 
gram and  I  say  in  all  sincerity  not  an- 
other cent  should  be  appropriated,  cer- 
tainly at  this  time.  Here  we  are,  a  great 
nation,  with  a  national  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $331  billion.  The  administration 
is  saying  that  we  have  got  to  increase  in- 
come taxes  in  the  amount  of  $6.3  billion. 
We  are  going  to  run  into  the  red  this 
year  approximately  $30  billion  unless 
taxes  are  increased  to  take  care  of  it.  We 
see  in  this  giveaway  program  over  $16 
billion  available  to  be  spent  yet  we  are 
being  asked  and  directed  and  demanded 
to  authorize  another  $3  billion  in  this 
iniquitous  bill. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  stop 
such  giveaway  programs,  to  demand  a 
return  to  sanity  and  to  protect  America 
and  not  try  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
world,  many  nations  of  which  are  our 
rank  enemies  and  unfit  to  receive  tax- 
payers' money.  And  even  if  they  receive 
it,  it  is  stolen  or  given  to  those  not 
needing  it  and  the  good  intended  is  never, 
never  accomplished. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  our  con- 
tinuing discussion  and  final  action  on 
this  bill,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967,  will  be  primarily  based  upon  the 
legitimate  standards  of  American  self- 
interest  in  realistic  recognition  of  the 
very  great  burdens  already  resting  upon 
our  American  taxpayers. 

In  other  words,  I  very  firmly  believe 
the  appropriations  we  authorize  for  fur- 
ther foreign  assistance  programs  should 
not  only  be  minimal,  but  they  should  be 
approved  only  after  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  and  our  common  conviction 
that  they  are  thoroughly  justified. 

Programs  that  have,  by  experience 
and  evidence,  proved  to  be  of  substantial 
worth,  in  our  own  self-Interest,  such  as 
technical  aid  to  backward  countries. 
Development  Loan  Fund  operations, 
food  for  peace,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  continue  to  be  given  our 
conscientious,  adequate  support  In  pru- 
dent avoidance  of  the  historical  error  of 
being  "penny  wise  now  and  pound  foolish 
later." 

However,  fiu"ther  assistance  of  any 
type  to  countries  that  have  already  be- 
come fully  rehabilitated  and  completely 
revived  economically  should  and  must  be 
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terminated.  Our  limited  aid  should  go 
only  to  those  impoverished  peoples  who 
clearly  need  help  and  who  are  just  as 
clearly  capable  and  disposed  to  use  our 
help  to  help  themselves  by  improving 
iheir  farming  techniques,  health  pro- 
grams, educational  processes,  sanitation 
systems,  hospitals,  and  their  basic 
industries. 

Also  I  think  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  taxpayers  desire  that  the  extension 
of  our  aid  should  be  governed  by  the 
additional  requirement  that  recipient 
nations  actually  demonstrate — not 
simply  promise — initiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  foundation  reforms  in  land 
ownership  and  tax  laws  that,  in  the  past, 
have  seemed  always,  in  so  many  coun- 
tries, to  consistently  favor  the  wealthy 
and  oppress  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  history 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  there  have, 
unfortimately,  been  repeated  revelations 
of  too  many  and  too  great  instances  of 
waste  and  extravagance  because  of  an 
unhappy  pattern  of  loose  and  lax  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  entire  com- 
plex of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  our  congressional  obligation  to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance  and  loose  administration 
as  much  as  we  humanly  and  legislatively 
can  by  being  perseveringly  insistent  upon 
the  most  searching  and  constant  super- 
vision of  this  vitally  important  program 
and  through  the  recruitment  and  ap- 
pointment of  personnel  of  the  highest 
character,  integrity  and  ability.  It  is  also 
our  stern  congressional  obligation  to  in- 
sist upon  the  fullest  presentation,  from 
executive  department  sources,  of  all  in- 
formation, good  and  bad,  that  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  act  on  this  measure 
with  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  protec- 
tion of  the  people's  investment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
American  taxpayers  are  convinced  that 
the  so-called  giveaway  era  should  be 
ended  and  it  should  be  ended  right  now. 
I  am  sure  that  they  also  feel  it  is  only 
good  sense  and  simple  justice  to  ask  and 
expect  that  the  nations  we  have  aided 
and  are  aiding  will  fully  and  effectively 
cooperate  with  us  for  common  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  urgency  of 
thorough  review,  sensible  limitations,  and 
rigid  reforms  in  the  protection  of  our 
complex  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
obvious  for  a  long  time.  The  sooner  the 
Congress  responds  to  that  urgency,  the 
more  economical  and  effective  our  pro- 
grams will  be;  the  more  universally  re- 
spected we  shall  become  abroad;  and  the 
more  confidence  in  our  representative 
government  we  shall  generate  among  our 
own  American  people. 

I  very  greatly  fear,  particularly  in  these 
currently  critical  days  of  our  national 
history,  that  we  too  much  overlook  the 
fact  that  without  the  existence  of  a  high 
morale  among  all  our  own  citizens, 
neither  this  program,  nor  any  other,  will 
ever  accomplish  the  Intended  objectives. 

The  only  legislative  way  in  which  we 
can  encourage  and  preserve  a  high 
morale  among  our  people  is  by  concretely 
demonstrating  in  our  actions  here,  that 
this  Congress  is  primarily  concerned,  and 
especially  now,  with  the  imperative  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  own  American  citi- 
zens   before    and    beyond    any    other 


conunitments.  With  pi-udent  attention  to 
our  own  self-interest,  let  us  then  fully 
observe  and  fulfill  this  priority  of  con- 
cerns in  our  determinations  on  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  12048  for  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  former  years  which  are  still 
valid  and  because  of  recent  occurrences 
not  present  in  other  years. 

All  the  reasons  that  have  been  recited 
against  foreign  aid  in  past  years  are  still 
applicable:  first,  foreign  aid  as  adminis- 
tered seems  to  result  in  our  loss  of  world 
prestige  and  loss  of  friends;  second,  it 
has  led  to  loss  of  our  gold,  by  adverse 
balance  of  payments;  and  third,  the  pres- 
ent authorization  is  not  needed  because 
adequate  appropriated  funds  are  avail- 
able in  the  pipeline. 

However,  this  year  there  are  new  and 
quite  potent  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed.  In  1967,  we  must  consider 
this  measure  in  the  light  of  some  recent 
happenings,  including:  first,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  10-percent  surtax 
increase;  second,  the  expensive  conflict  in 
Vietnam ;  and  third,  our  sorry  experience 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  Middle  East 
debate  in  the  United  Nations. 

No  one  can  be  real  sure  exactly  how 
much  has  been  spent  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollai'S  in  the  last  20  years  on  foreign 
aid.  There  have  been  estimates  that  the 
total  runs  as  high  as  $130  billion.  Of  the 
over  120  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
nine  out  of  10  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  another  received  U.S.  assistance. 

The  recent  Middle  East  crisis  shoiold 
offer  adequate  proof  that  even  our  most 
sincere  and  good-intentioned  efforts  to 
play  the  role  of  one  going  around  the 
world  doing  good  have  been  a  total  fail- 
ure. Put  in  other  terms,  when  it  came 
to  a  showdown  our  country  had  little  or 
no  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  whom  we  have  given 
assistance  in  former  years. 

The  only  possible  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  is  that  it  exists  because  it  is  an  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy.  The  test  of  its  use- 
fulness or  its  continuance  should  be  its 
effectiveness.  The  complete  failure  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  win  friends  was 
demonstrated  anew  in  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  Two  of  our  supposedly  best 
friends,  France  and  India,  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  France  has  received 
over  $9  billion  of  U.S.  economic  aid,  and 
has  yet  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt. 
India  has  received  over  $6 '/a  billion  in 
financial  assistance  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966,  yet  Madame  Ghandi  recently 
went  out  of  her  way  to  pay  a  high  tribute 
to  President  Nasser,  and  criticized  the 
United  States  for  putting  "pressure" 
upon  India  by  attaching  conditions  to 
her  supply  of  food. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
gratitude of  India,  which  is  the  largest 
single  recipient  of  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  question  of  appreciation  or  grati- 
tude, we  have  reason  to  wonder  whether 
they  are  planning  to  do  anything  to  help 
themselves,  about  their  everlasting  prob- 
lem of  too  little  food. 

I,  for  one,  was  astonished  and  amazed 
to  learn  that  there  are  more  cattle  in 
India  than  the  combined  cattle  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 


Australia.  These  cattle  may  be  sacred. 
It  may  be  true  that  they  have  religious 
beliefs  and  a  sort  of  reverence  for  the 
life  of  these  animals.  But  how  much 
longer  can  we  subsidize  this  kind  of  ani- 
mal life  by  supplying  food  for  himians 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  American  tax- 
payers? From  1955  to  1966  we  shipped 
more  than  35  million  tons  of  wheat  to 
India. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  know  accu- 
rately how  much  of  this  was  consumed 
by  rats,  which  are  in  turn  protected  be- 
cause of  religious  beliefs  in  India.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  family  planning 
in  India.  There  should  be  some  consider- 
ation and  assurance,  also,  that  they  are 
going  to  do  something  about  the  use  of 
some  of  their  animals  for  food,  and  do 
something  to  eradicate  their  rats.  The 
most  important  question  to  ask  concern- 
ing India,  is  specifically,  what  will  be 
their  future  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

How  can  we  continue  to  spend  our 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  in  India, 
when  they  continue  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation by  insult,  criticism  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  continued  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  at  the  United  Nations,  all 
the  while  making  complimentary  re- 
marks about  President  Nasser?  Their 
latest  insult  is  to  ask  us  to  pay  additional 
shipping  costs  for  food  to  go  to  India 
because  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed,  by 
Nasser  whom  they  praise. 

One  of  my  strongest  reasons  to  op- 
pose the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
is  that  the  people  of  my  district  are  de- 
manding a  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  suspect  this  is  also  true  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I  am  sure 
each  one  of  us  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  Federal  taxes,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle letter  urging  such  an  increase.  At  the 
same  time,  my  people  have  no  objection 
to  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  even  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  disturbing  thing  about  this 
foreign  aid  program  is  that  in  my  mail 
it  is  continually  referred  to  as  a  "give- 
away" program.  Equally  disturbing  is 
the  fact  that  this  economic  aid  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  has  become  an 
entrenched  part  of  the  Federal  budget. 
It  has  become  a  recurring  item  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  as  regular  as  those  of 
our  oldest  executive  departments. 

Most  unfortunately,  many  of  the  re- 
cipient countries  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  receive  money  from  the 
United  States,  under  some  form  of  en- 
titlement. 

Our  people  are  so  heavily  burdened 
with  taxes,  they  will  not  accept  the  en- 
actment of  a  surtax,  or  any  kind  of  tax. 
If  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
to  relieve  our  people  of  this  burden,  then 
somewhere,  somehow,  a  start  must  be 
made.  A  good  time  to  start  is  now.  A 
start  can  be  made  by  voting  down  this 
bill  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Even  under 
the  frequently  false  assumption  that 
foreign  aid  Is  an  effective  tool  of  foreign 
policy,  there  are  ample  funds  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

Put  into  different  language,  the  task 
of  the  House  this  year  is  to  place  foreign 
aid  in  its  proper  perspective.  The  time 
has  come  that  we  must  set  priorities. 
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crease  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise'^ 

Third.  Are  we  pursuing  the  most  effec- 
tive means  toward  reducing  other  na- 
tions' dependence  upon  U.S.  aid,  and 
enabling  them  to  meet  their  own  needs 
more  effectively? 

With  respect  to  the  above  suggestion, 
Mr  Chairman,  it  might  well  lie  advisable 
for  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
commission  a  blue  ribbon  committee — 
such  as  those  created  to  study  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  Selective 
Service  System — to  study  all  aspects  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  depth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  shall  oppose 
this  bill,  I  firmly  support  its  aims.  I  am 
certain  that,  should  the  measure  be 
defeated,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  swiftly  present  us  with 
an  amended  bill  preserving  the  truly 
essential  parts  of  the  program  and  pro- 
viding cuts  in  lower  priority  endeavors, 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  great  many  reasons  why  our  foreign 
assistance  program  is  important  to  us 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  sup- 
port foreign  aid  because  it  helps  to  de- 
velop a  community  of  free  nations;  some 
because  it  fights  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism. In  my  opinion,  the  best  reason  for 
our  continued  support  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  can  be  expressed  in  one 
word — humanitarianism. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  put  it  into 
words  when  he  said  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  'because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

I  see  no  reason  to  apologize  for  a 
humanitarian  spirit:  nor,  I  think  do  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans.  The  thought 
of  people  going  to  bed  hungry — anywhere 
in  the  world — troubles  us  deeply.  U.S. 
citizens  are  not  willing  for  children  to 
die  at  aee  6  because  of  a  lack  of  medical 
care  In  India,  for  instance,  the  life  ex- 
pectancy is  only  47,  compared  with  70  in 
the  United  States;  there  is  only  one 
phy.sician  for  every  5.800  people,  com- 
pared with  one  per  690  people  in  our  own 
country.  Millions  of  people  in  India  do 
not  get  enough  food,  and  what  they  do 
get  IS  not  as  nourishing  &s  it  should  be. 
Only  one-quarter  of  the  adults  in  that 
country  can  read  and  write. 

l\\  Kenya  the  life  expectancy  is  43,  even 
lower  than  India's,  and  there  is  only  one 
physician  for  each  9,700  people. 

Even  more  sobering,  there  are  regions 
of  our  own  Nation  where  these  same 
problem.^  exi.st.  There  is  one  physician  for 
1,060  residents  in  the  east  .south-central 
States — Maryland,  'Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
Florida.  Georgia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — -while  the  United  States  aver- 
age is  one  pfT  690  people;  2.2  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  is  illiterate  as  of  the 
1960  census,  but  for  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lar ion  in  the  South,  the  illiteracy  rate  is 
11  percent  Out  of  1.000  infants  born  in 
the  United  States  in  1963,  25  2  died 
within  1  year.  In  the  South  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  45.2  per  1.000  births. 
The  life  expectancy  of  the  white  popula- 
t.on  in  our  country  is  67,55  for  males  and 
74.19  for  females,  whereas  for  nonwhite 
pt.sons  It  is  61.48  and  66.47  respectively. 

The  import  of  these  statistics  is  ob- 
mjus:    US,   aid   indisputably   is  needed 


around  the  world.  Yet  we  are  providing 
this  assistance  without  having  cured  our 
own  social  ills. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  should  aban- 
don all  of  our  efforts  internationally  until 
we  are  whole  at  home;  but  I  do  suggest 
that,  as  we  make  an  effort  to  mend  the 
ills  of  the  world,  we  summon  up  more 
of  our  resources,  more  of  our  talent,  more 
of  our  energy  to  mend  our  ills  at  home. 

If  we  performed  at  home  on  a  vast  scale 
what  we  are  doing  overseas  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  would  be  met 
with  success.  Abroad,  thousands  of  our 
technicians  are  working  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  people  of  foreign  countries 
showing  them  better  ways  to  educate 
their  people,  to  feed  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  needs 

This  work  is  being  done  in  ways  to  in- 
stall pride  and  hope  in  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

We  not  only  show  them  a  better  way  of 
digging  a  well;  we  train  a  well-digger 
and  then  we  help  them  prepare  to  train 
their  own  well-diggers  after  we  have 
gone. 

We  conduct  immunization  programs, 
but  we  do  it  in  concert  with  local  people 
who  thus  learn  how  to  conduct  their  own 
programs. 

We  may  be  able  to  present  the  local 
farmers  with  a  new  and  better  seed,  but 
more  important  in  the  long  run,  we  help 
in  setting  up  agricultural  training  and 
research  institutions  that  will  serve  the 
people  long  after  we  are  gone. 

Immunization,  construction,  agricul- 
ture, education,  training — all  of  these 
are  "the  right  thing  to  do."  They  are  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  home  and  abroad. 
Because  we  are  a  humanitarian  nation, 
and  because  this  assistance  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 
But  I  suggest  that  our  humanitarianism 
shall  be  operative  on  at  least  two  fronts — 
at  home  and  abroad;  where  there  are 
needs  to  be  met — and  certainly  they  exist 
in  this  country — we  should  strive  far 
more  urgently  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very- 
much  opposed  to  this  so-called  foreign 
aid  bill  now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  huge  giveaway  program 
of  the  American  taxpayer's  money.  The 
program  is  shot  through  with  wanton 
waste  and  gross  inefficiency.  In  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  accomplished  nothing 
good  for  America.  It  has  been  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  people,  a  useless  bur- 
den. We  should  discontinue  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Apparently  the  theory  of  those  run- 
ning this  program  is.  and  I  quote  "Pour 
it  in.  ask  no  questions  and  hope  for  the 
best."  In  other  words,  a  desire  to  use  all 
of  the  money  available,  to  give  aw-ay  to 
foreign  nations  with  no  control  or 
strings  attached  our  hard-earned  money 
whether  the  money  does  any  good  to  the 
people  intended  to  be  helped  or  not. 
We  have  now  been  pouring  our  resources 
into  some  foreign  countries  for  15  or  20 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  total 
available  resources  of  the  free  world  wiU 
not  sustain  some  of  these  countries  for 
another  5  years. 

They  have  made  little  or  no  progress 
toward  improving  their  own  situation. 


There  is  no  effective  communication 
within  some  of  these  countries  and  no 
real  effort  has  been  made  to  be  self- 
sustaining.  We  have  apparently  made 
no  real  friends  with  this  program.  Many 
of  the  recipient  countries  are  rendering 
aid  and  assistance  to  our  enemies  al- 
though we  have  poured  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  their  economy.  It 
is  a  great  demonsti-ation  that  money 
Will  not  buy  friends  and  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  contributing  in  any  way  to  our 
enemies. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
no-good  program  which  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $114  billion 
from  1946  to  1967  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  interest  on  what  we  have  borrowed 
to  throw  away,  there  is  now  on  hand  in 
unliquidated  funds  as  of  June  30.  1967, 
from  prior  years  authorization  of  over 
S16  billion. 

This  amount  of  Federal  funds  is  avail- 
able to  be  spent  on  this  iniquitous  pro- 
gram and  I  say  in  all  sincerity  not  an- 
other cent  should  be  appropriated,  cer- 
tainly at  this  time.  Here  we  are,  a  great 
nation,  with  a  national  debt  of  approxi- 
mately $331  billion.  The  administration 
is  saying  that  we  have  got  to  increase  in- 
come taxes  in  the  amount  of  $6.3  billion. 
We  are  going  to  run  into  the  red  this 
year  approximately  $30  bil'ion  unless 
taxes  are  increased  to  take  care  of  it.  We 
see  in  this  giveaway  program  over  $16 
billion  available  to  be  spent  yet  we  are 
being  asked  and  directed  and  demanded 
to  authorize  another  $3  billion  in  this 
iniquitous  bill. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  stop 
such  giveaway  programs,  to  demand  a 
return  to  sanity  and  to  protect  America 
and  not  try  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
world,  many  nations  of  which  are  our 
rank  enemies  and  unfit  to  receive  tax- 
payers' money.  And  even  if  they  receive 
it,  it  is  stolen  or  given  to  those  not 
needing  it  and  the  good  intended  is  never, 
never  accomplished. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  our  con- 
tinuing discussion  and  final  action  on 
this  bill,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  will  be  primarily  based  upon  the 
legitimate  standards  of  American  self- 
interest  in  realistic  recognition  of  the 
very  great  burdens  already  resting  upon 
our  American  taxpayers. 

In  other  words.  I  very  firmly  believe 
the  appropriations  we  authorize  for  fur- 
ther foreign  assistance  programs  should 
not  only  be  minimal,  but  they  should  be 
approved  only  after  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  and  our  common  conviction 
that  they  are  thoroughly  justified. 

Programs  that  have,  by  experience 
and  evidence,  proved  to  be  of  substantial 
worth,  in  our  own  self-interest,  such  as 
technical  aid  to  backward  countries. 
Development  Loan  Ftmd  operations, 
food  for  peace,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  should  continue  to  be  given  our 
conscientious,  adequate  support  in  pru- 
dent avoidance  of  the  historical  error  of 
being  "penny  wise  now  and  pound  foolish 
later." 

However,  further  assistance  of  any 
type  to  coimtries  that  have  already  be- 
come fully  rehabilitated  and  completely 
revived  economically  shotild  and  must  be 
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terminated.  Our  limited  aid  should  go 
only  to  those  impoverished  peoples  who 
clearly  need  help  and  who  are  just  as 
cleaily  capable  and  disposed  to  use  our 
help  to  help  themselves  by  improving 
Lheir  farming  techniques,  health  pro- 
grams, educational  processes,  sanitation 
systems,  hospitals,  and  their  basic 
industries. 

Al.so  I  think  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  taxpayers  desire  that  the  extension 
of  our  aid  should  be  governed  by  the 
additional  requirement  that  recipient 
nations  actually  demonstrate — not 
simply  promise — initiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  foundation  reforms  in  land 
ownership  and  tax  laws  that,  in  the  past, 
have  seemed  always,  in  so  many  coun- 
tries, to  consistently  favor  the  wealthy 
and  oppress  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  history 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  there  have, 
unfortunately,  been  repeated  revelations 
of  too  many  and  too  great  instances  of 
waste  and  extravagance  because  of  an 
unhappy  pattern  of  loose  and  lax  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  entire  com- 
plex of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  our  congressional  obligation  to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance  and  loose  administration 
as  much  as  we  humanly  and  legislatively 
can  by  being  perseveringly  insistent  upon 
the  most  searching  and  constant  super- 
vision of  this  vitally  important  program 
and  through  the  recruitment  and  ap- 
pointment of  personnel  of  the  highest 
character,  integrity  and  ability.  It  is  also 
our  stern  congressional  obligation  to  in- 
sist upon  the  fullest  presentation,  from 
executive  department  sources,  of  all  in- 
formation, good  and  bad,  that  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  act  on  this  measure 
with  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  protec- 
tion of  the  people's  investment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
American  taxpayers  are  convinced  that 
the  so-called  giveaway  era  should  be 
ended  and  it  should  be  ended  right  now. 
I  am  sure  that  they  al.so  feel  it  is  only 
good  sense  and  simple  justice  to  ask  and 
expect  that  the  nations  we  have  aided 
and  are  aiding  will  fully  and  effectively 
cooperate  with  us  for  common  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  urgency  of 
thorough  review,  sensible  limitations,  and 
rigid  reforms  in  the  protection  of  our 
complex  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
obvious  for  a  long  time.  The  sooner  the 
Congress  responds  to  that  urgency,  the 
more  economical  and  effective  our  pro- 
grams will  be;  the  more  universally  re- 
spected we  shall  become  abroad;  and  the 
more  confidence  in  our  representative 
government  we  shall  generate  among  our 
own  American  people. 

I  very  greatly  fear,  particularly  in  these 
currently  critical  days  of  our  national 
histoiT,  that  we  too  much  overlook  the 
fact  that  without  the  existence  of  a  high 
morale  among  all  our  own  citizens, 
neither  this  program,  nor  any  other,  will 
ever  accomplish  the  intended  objectives. 

The  only  legislative  way  in  which  we 
can  encourage  and  preserve  a  high 
morale  among  our  people  is  by  concretely 
demonstrating  in  our  actions  here,  that 
this  Congress  is  primarily  concerned,  and 
especially  now,  with  the  imperative  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  own  American  citi- 
zens    before     and     beyond     any     other 


commitments.  With  piudent  attention  to 
our  own  self-interest,  let  us  then  fully 
observe  and  fulfill  this  priority  of  con- 
cerns in  our  determinations  on  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  H.R.  12048  for  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  former  years  which  are  slill 
valid  and  because  of  recent  occurrences 
not  present  in  other  years. 

All  the  reasons  that  have  been  recited 
against  fcrtign  aid  in  past  years  are  still 
applicable:  first,  foreign  aid  as  adminis- 
tered seems  to  result  in  our  loss  of  world 
prestige  and  loss  of  friends;  second,  it 
has  led  to  loss  of  our  gold,  by  adverse 
balance  of  payments;  and  third,  the  pres- 
ent authorization  is  not  needed  because 
adequate  appropriated  funds  are  avail- 
able in  the  pipeline. 

However,  this  year  there  are  new  and 
quite  potent  reasons  why  this  bill  should 
not  be  passed.  In  1967.  we  must  consider 
this  measure  in  the  light  of  some  recent 
hapijenings.  including;  first,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  10-perccnt  surtax 
increase:  second,  the  expensive  conflict  in 
Vietnam;  and  third,  our  sorry  exijerience 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  Middle  East 
debate  in  the  United  Nations. 

No  one  can  be  real  sure  exactly  how 
much  has  been  spent  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollars  in  the  last  20  years  on  foreign 
aid.  There  have  been  estimates  that  the 
total  runs  as  high  as  $130  billion.  Of  the 
over  120  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
nine  out  of  10  of  them  have  at  one  time 
or  another  received  U.S.  assistance. 

The  recent  Middle  East  crisis  should 
offer  adequate  proof  that  even  our  most 
sincere  and  good-intentioned  efforts  to 
play  the  role  of  one  going  around  the 
world  doing  good  have  been  a  total  fail- 
ure. Put  in  other  terms,  when  it  came 
to  a  showdown  our  country  had  little  or 
no  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  whom  we  have  given 
assistance  in  fonner  years. 

The  only  possible  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  is  that  it  exists  because  it  is  an  arm 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Tlie  test  of  its  use- 
fulne.^s  or  its  continuance  should  be  its 
effectiveness.  The  complete  failure  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  win  friends  was 
demonstrated  anew  in  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  Two  of  our  supposedly  best 
friends,  France  and  India,  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  France  has  received 
over  S9  billion  of  U.S.  economic  aid.  and 
has  yet  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt 
India  has  received  over  86 '2  billion  in 
financial  assistance  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966.  yet  Madame  Ghandi  recently 
went  out  of  her  way  to  pay  a  high  tribute 
to  President  Nasser,  and  criticized  the 
United  States  for  putting  "pressure" 
upon  India  by  attaching  conditions  to 
her  supply  of  food. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
gratitude of  India,  which  is  the  largest 
single  recipient  of  the  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  question  of  appreciation  or  grati- 
tude, we  have  reason  to  wonder  whether 
they  are  planning  to  do  anything  to  help 
themselves,  about  their  everlasting  prob- 
lem of  too  little  food. 

I.  for  one,  was  astonished  and  amazed 
to  learn  that  there  are  more  cattle  in 
India  than  the  combined  cattle  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 


Australia.  These  cattle  may  be  sacred. 
It  may  be  true  that  they  have  religious 
beliefs  and  a  sort  of  reverence  for  the 
life  of  these  animals.  But  how  much 
longer  can  we  subsidize  this  kind  of  ani- 
mal life  by  supplying  food  for  humans 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  American  tax- 
payers'? From  1955  to  1966  we  shipped 
more  than  35  million  tons  of  wheat  to 
India. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  know  accu- 
rately how  much  of  this  was  consumed 
by  rats,  which  are  in  turn  protected  be- 
cause of  religious  beliefs  in  India.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  family  planning 
in  India.  There  should  be  some  consider- 
ation and  assurance,  also,  that  they  arc 
going  to  do  something  about  the  use  of 
some  of  their  animals  for  food,  and  do 
something  to  eradicate  their  rats.  The 
most  important  question  to  ask  concern- 
ing India,  is  specifically,  what  will  be 
their  future  attitude  toward  the  United 
States. 

How  can  we  continue  to  spend  our 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  in  India, 
when  they  continue  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation by  insult,  criticism  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  continued  ties  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  at  the  United  Nations,  all 
the  while  making  complimentary  re- 
marks about  President  Nasser?  Their 
latest  insult  is  to  ask  us  to  pay  additional 
shipping  costs  for  food  to  go  to  India 
because  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed,  by 
Nasser  whom  they  praise. 

One  of  my  strongest  reasons  to  op- 
pose the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act  of  1967 
is  that  the  people  of  my  district  are  de- 
manding a  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  suspect  this  is  also  true  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  I  am  sure 
each  one  of  us  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  Federal  taxes,  and  not  a  sin- 
gle letter  urging  such  an  increase.  At  the 
same  time,  my  people  have  no  objection 
to  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  even  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  disturbing  «?hing  about  this 
foreign  aid  program  is  that  in  my  mail 
it  is  continually  refe/red  to  as  a  "give- 
away" program.  Eq  .^ally  disturbing  is 
the  fact  that  this  economic  aid  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  has  become  an 
entrenched  part  of  the  Federal  budget. 
It  has  become  a  recurring  item  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure  as  regular  as  those  of 
our  oldest  executive  departments. 

Most  unfortunately,  many  of  the  re- 
cipient countries  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  a  right  to  receive  money  from  the 
United  States,  under  some  form  of  en- 
titlement. 

Our  people  are  so  heavily  burdened 
with  taxes,  they  will  not  accept  the  en- 
actment of  a  surtax,  or  any  kind  of  tax. 
If  we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
to  relieve  our  people  of  this  burden,  then 
somewhere,  somehow,  a  start  must  be 
made.  A  good  time  to  start  is  now.  A 
start  can  be  made  by  voting  down  this 
bill  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Even  under 
the  frequently  false  assumption  that 
foreign  aid  is  an  effective  tool  of  foreign 
policy,  there  are  ample  funds  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

Put  into  different  language,  the  task 
of  the  House  this  year  Is  to  place  foreign 
aid  in  its  proper  perspective.  The  time 
has  come  that  we  must  set  priorities. 
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just  a.s  carefully  In  foreign  expenditures 
as  in  our  domestic  expenditures.  The  war 
in  VieLnam  should  hold  the  highest 
priority  until  that  effort  can  be  success- 
fully concluded  or  an  honorable  peace 
negotiated. 

One  of  our  Members  suggested  the 
other  day  that  to  suspend  this  year's 
authorization  would  have  a  most  sober- 
ing; effect,  in  that  it  would  mve  us  a 
chance  anew  to  determine  who  are  our 
true  friends  in  this  world.  No  one  really 
admires  or  respects  a  big  spender  unless 
there  Is  a  reason  or  some  purpose  for  the 
expenditure.  What  has  happened  is  that 
our  State  Department  has  become  a  sort 
of  philanthropic  organization.  Some 
have  referred  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  sort  of  charitable  foundation. 
Others  have  de.scribed  it  as  a  kind  of 
benevolent  a.-c»ciation.  But  the  true  test 
of  the  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  hu- 
manitarian or  cold-hearted,  concerned 
or  ir.different.  but  whether  our  benev- 
olence and  our  philanthropy  is  effective 
and  accomplishes  its  purpose,  which 
should  be  to  effectively  increase  oiu- 
friends  and  allies  in  the  world.  Such  has 
not  been  the  result. 

Since  it  would  seem  to  be  apparent 
that  each  year  we  have  fewer  friends  \x\ 
the  world,  and  a  little  less  prestige,  the 
appropriate  question  to  ask  is.  How 
much  longer  can  this  country  bear-  up 
under  its  foreign  aid  program':'  The 
answer  is  our  cotmtry  cannot  patiently 
tolerate  foreifin  aid  any  longer.  The  time 
tos'.op  is  now. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  4  days  I  have  closely  followed  the 
thouL'ht-provokinc;  floor  debate  on  this 
authorization  and  the  various  amend- 
ments to  it.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  amendments  reflect  an  astute  bal- 
ancing of  the  conflicting  interests  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  faced  with  the  need  for  re- 
ducmg  expendit'ores  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  on  the  other  by  the  com- 
pelling needs  of  many  peoples  around 
the  world. 

The  careftil  analysis  to  which  my  col- 
leagues have  subjected  this  bill  and  the 
issues  raised  by  it  rcflect^s  credit  on  this 
txDdy.  Low  priority  programs  have  been 
eliminated  without  rendering  our  aid 
program  ineffective.  Further,  by  limiting 
the  authorization  to  1  year  we  have  re- 
tained the  ability  to  comprehen.sively  re- 
view our  foreicn-aid  commitment  next 
year  in  light  of  the  new  circumstances 
which  may  have  developed  by  that  time. 

Typical  of  the  care  with  which  the 
IIoii.se  lias  cut  this  authorization  is  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  technical  assist- 
ance segment  of  this  authorization 
which  will  be  offered  shortly.  I  intend  to 
suppcrt  the  motion  to  recommit  because 
the  cuts  which  a.e  included  m  it  are  de- 
•siu-ned  to  eliminate  the  low  priority  as- 
pects of  this  program  The  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  which  includes  funds 
for  such  vital  projects  as  acricuUural  re- 
search and  educational  assistance,  will 
not  be  reduced. 

Likewise,  the  highly  beneficial  yet  in- 
expensive Partners  for  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram has  been  retained  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  only  5700,000.  This  program 
does  much  to  stimtilate  additlcr.al  for- 
eign assistance  from  private  sources  and 


adds  a  much  needed  people-to-people 
orientation  to  at  least  one  segment  of  our 
aid  program. 

Conversely,  because  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  we  have  reduced 
or  elinunated  such  low  priority  .segments 
of  the  authorization  as  the  contingency 
allowance. 

I  am  disappointed  with  reductions  in 
ftmds  authorized  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  light  of  the  very  great  needs 
of  this  area,  the  clo.se  and  longstand- 
ing ties  we  have  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south,  the  President's  pledge  of  addi- 
tional aid  to  these  coui^ti'ies  daring  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este  last  April  and  the  unique 
strategic  importance  of  these  countries 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  I 
supported  full  ftmding  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Additionally,  we  have  made  several 
improvements  in  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Wid:;all1  which  removed  from  the  leg- 
islation the  provision  granting  new  au- 
thority to  the  Defense  Department  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  American  arms  to  for- 
eign cotmtries.  The  administration  pro- 
posal would  have  allowed  the  Defense 
Department  to  buy  notes  of  indebtedness 
from  American  firms  which  sell  arms  to 
foreign  countries  on  credit.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  Defense  Department 
would  then  guarantee  these  notes  for 
their  face  amount  and  resell  them  to 
American  investors.  The  effect  of  this  au- 
thority would  have  been  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Defense  Department  to  cir- 
cumvent the  legislative  appropriation 
and  review  process  at  will. 

I  also  favored  the  amendment  which 
eliminated  NATO  infrastructure  funds 
from  this  authorization.  Such  expendi- 
tiucs  should  be  funded  through  the  nor- 
mal channels  for  defense  expenditures 
and  I  think  this  amendment  improves 
both  this  bill  and  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  as  it 
is  now  amended.  After  this  authoriza- 
tion passes  the  House  it  must  clear  two 
additional  hurdles  before  it  becomes  ef- 
fective: First,  the  conference  committee 
which  will  attempt  to  resolve  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  House  and  the 
other  body:  and.  second.  Presidential 
approval.  I  therefore  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  express  my  strong  sup- 
pcrt for  the  concept  of  foreign  aid  and, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  for  the 
way  in  which  it  is  currently  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  State  Department. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II  Congress  approved  the  Marshall  plan 
and  thus  launched  this  Nation's  foreign 
aid  program.  The  essential  purpose  of 
the  Marshall  plan  was  to  rebuild  the  Eu- 
ropean economic,  social  and  political  in- 
frastructure. The  social  patterns,  human 
habits  and  the  commercial  know-how 
were  all  present,  only  the  requisite  capi- 
tal was  missing.  This  the  United  States 
provided  in  massive  amounts  and  the  re- 
sults were  spectacular. 


The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan  deluded  many  Americans, 
both  in  and  out  of  govenrment,  into 
thiiiking  that  similar  infusions  of  capi- 
tal elsewhere  in  the  world  would  achieve 
comparable  results.  Our  experience  in  ad- 
ministering foreign  aid  programs  during 
the  intervening  20  years  has  shown  that 
money  alone  does  not  stimulate  the 
progress  we  seek.  However,  we  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  develop  a  more  ef- 
fective mix  of  money  and  some  other  as 
yet  untried  ingredient. 

My  continuing  study  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  led  me  to  three  conclusions. 
First,  with  some  reductions,  we  should 
contmue  our  financial  commitment  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  Second,  we 
should  redirect  the  emphasis  of  our  aid. 
Third,  we  must  broaden  our  search  for 
other  ingredients  to  include  in  our  for- 
eign mix.  Continuing  and  strengthening 
our  foreign  aid  program  will  serve  a  dual 
purpose :  aiding  the  peoples  of  the  under- 
developed nations  while  furthering  the 
cause  or  our  own  national  security. 

This  year,  I  have  repeatedly  advocated 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures  not  related 
to  our  national  defense,  and  I  have  ac- 
cordingly supixirted  reductions  in  the 
funds  appropriated  frn-  certain  foreign 
aid  projects.  The  other  demands  pres- 
ently being  placed  on  the  Federal  purse 
dictate  that  we  stretch  out  present  capi- 
tal investment  projects  whenever  it  is 
pos.si'ole  to  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the 
economic  utiUty  of  the  project. 

However.  I  have  opiwsed  reckless 
slashes  in  this  authorization  because  I 
believe  foreign  assistance  is  a  program 
of  very  hifih  priority.  In  determining  the 
priority  to  be  accorded  foreign  aid,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  stands  alone 
among  the  developed  countries  in  sup- 
porting a  foreign  aid  pro'rram.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  urging  and  example,  14  other 
nations  have  instituted  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. In  fact  we  are  no  longer  the  lead- 
er in  providing  foreign  aid  if  the  con- 
tributions of  each  country  are  ranked 
according  to  the  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product  which  is  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

In  1949  the  United  States  shouldered 
the  inordinately  large  burden  of  rebuild- 
ing Europe  and  devoted  ST. 2  billion  or  2,8 
percent  of  its  grass  national  product  to 
this  task.  Our  foreign  aid  contributions 
were  then  without  peer. 

In  contrast,  the  authorization  which  we 
are  considering  today  only  provided  for 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $3.1 
billion.  Even  with  the  addition  of  the  SI .5 
billion  sought  by  the  administration  for 
the  food-for-peace  pro:;ram  and  related 
programs  under  Public  Law  480,  this 
amount  is  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
our  anticipated  gross  national  product 
for  calendar  year  1967.  This  percentage, 
wi.ich  does  not  reflect  the  cuts  v.-e  have 
just  made,  is  significantly  lower  than  the 
same  statistics  for  last  year.  At  that  time 
four  other  countries  were  devoting  a  larg- 
er percentage  of  their  gross  national 
product  to  foreign  aid  than  the  United 
States. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  devote  the  same  percentage  of 
our  cross  national  product  to  foreign  aid 
that  we  did  in  the  crisis  years  immediate- 
ly following  World  War  II.  But  I  do  think 
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that  these  figures  indicate  that  the  funds 
we  are  now  devoting  to  foreign  aid,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  cuts  just  enact- 
ed, are  not  excessive. 

I  emphasize  that  my  primary  concerns 
are  that  we  reevaluate  the  methods  by 
which  we  are  attempting  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  goals  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  that  we  dramatically  improve 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
within  the  recipient  countries.  In  calling 
for  a  reevaluation  of  these  methods  I  am 
seekini,'  a  reordering  of  our  priorities: 
not  a  fundamental  change  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  aid. 

Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  common 
practice  to  devote  vast  .sums  of  Ameri- 
can money  to  aiding  the  construction 
of  showcase  industrial  developments 
which  are  totally  beyond  the  technical, 
supply,  logistic,  and  market  capacity  of 
the  recipient  nations.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  aid  program  continues  to 
place  far  too  great  emphasis  on  indus- 
trial development. 

Starv^ation  is  a  fact  of  life  in  many  of 
the  recipient  countries  and  it  makes  lit- 
tle sense  to  develop  a  vast  industrial 
complex  in  the  face  of  this  fact.  Alter- 
ing this  fact  of  life  through  a  combina- 
tion of  agricultural  reforms  and  volun- 
tary birth  control  programs  should  be 
our  first  goal.  Because  these  are  pro- 
grams which  will  produce  benefits  only  in 
the  long  run.  logic  dictates  that  they  be 
undertaken   immediately. 

The  urgency  of  this  work  is  drama- 
tized by  our  experience  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

This  exix?rience  convincingly  demon- 
strates that  even  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  American  agri- 
cultural establishment  cannot  prevent 
mass  starvation  throughout  the  under- 
developed world  unless  the  Malthusian 
cycle  is  broken  in  the.se  countries  by  con- 
taining the  population  explosion  an.d  in- 
stituting far-reaching  agrarian  reforms. 

Grains  and  other  commodities  previ- 
ously provided  under  the  food-for-peace 
program  have  largely  come  from  Ameri- 
can surpluses  accumulated  over  consid- 
erable periods  of  time.  Having  almost  ex- 
hausted these  reserves,  we  must  now  pro- 
vide the  foodstuffs  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  from  current  production. 

Current  production,  which  is  relatively 
inflexible  in  the  snort  term,  is  not  now 
sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated  de- 
mands of  even  1970.  Were  we  today  to 
embark  upon  a  crash  program  to  expand 
our  agricultural  capacity,  it  is  probable 
that  by  1975  the  world  food  need  would 
have  outstripped  our  productive  capacity 
unless  fundamental  reforms  are  under- 
taken in  many  foreign  countries.  In  fact. 
Paul  and  William  Pr.ddock  in  their  book 
"Famine.  197.5"  sugeest  that  mass  star- 
vation by  the  middle  of  the  next  decade 
is  unavoidable  even  if  we  achieve  the 
maximum  potential  expansion  of  our 
agricultural  capacity  and  succeed  in  hav- 
ing the  underdeveloped  countries  insti- 
tute massive  agricultural  reforms  and 
population  control  programs. 

Our  food-f 3r-pcace  experience  further 
Indicates  that  limitations  on  the  capacity 
of  the  recipient  countries  to  transport 
and  distribute  food  once  it  arrives  on 
their  docks  and  wharves  precludes  the 
possibiUty  of  American  foodstuffs,  even 


if  available,  being  used  as  the  primary 
source  of  food  in  these  countries, 

India,  which  has  one  of  the  best  trans- 
portation networks  in  Asia,  exemplifies 
the  problem  we  face.  Even  if  the  United 
States  were  able  to  continue  providing 
7  percent  of  India's  food  requirements, 
which  necessarily  increase  with  the 
population  explosion,  it  would  soon  be 
impossible  for  the  Indian  Government 
to  effectively  distribute  this  ever-increas- 
ing volume  of  food. 

Our  foreign  assistance  experience  of 
the  last  20  years  also  suggests,  the  new 
economics  notwithstanding,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  reverse  tlie  historic  pat- 
tern of  economic  development:  a  self- 
sustaining  agricultural  establishment 
must  proceed  full-scale  industriahza- 
tion.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  in- 
dustrial development  must  await  the 
achievement  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
Rather.  I  am  suggesting  that  funda- 
mental and  unalterable  economic  forces 
preclude  the  establishment  of  a  sophisti- 
cated industrial  economy  in  a  nation 
lacking  a  mature  economy  and  burdened 
with  a  deficit  agricultural  system. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  urge  that 
our  aid  program  accord  high  priority  to 
projects  involving  basic  agricultural  re- 
search; projects  which  will  modernize, 
expand  and  reform  existing  agricultural 
practices  in  underdeveloped  nations;  and 
projects  in  sup!X)rt  of  voluntai-y  birth 
control.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
year's  authorization  institutes  a  new  pro- 
gram to  conduct  research  into  tropical 
agriculture  and  increases  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  aid  of  population  control 
programs. 

Equally  important,  we  .should  be  de- 
voting far  greater  effort  and  resources 
to  the  development  of  foreign  educa- 
tional s.vstems.  As  a  result  of  American 
help  and  example,  most  underdeveloped 
countries  now  recognize  the  importance 
of  universal  education.  Despite  soaring 
financial  support  for  education,  many 
countries  are  currently  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  Honduras,  for  example,  has  con- 
tinually increased  its  expenditures  for 
education  in  recent  .vears  and  currently 
devotes  28  percent  of  its  national  budget 
to  education.  However,  because  of  its 
liigh  birth  rate,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  to  which  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  available  remains  relatively 
constant. 

Experience  has  shown  that  unless  a 
vei-v'  large  ix)rtion  of  the  citizens  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  possess  at  least 
minimal  education,  it  is  impossible  for 
that  country  to  effectively  maintain  and 
expand  the  relatively  sophisticated  tech- 
noiosies  and  market  economies  which  we 
are  trying  to  create  through  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Educational  investments,  which  can 
only  produce  results  in  the  long  run. 
should  be  timed  so  that  the  requisite 
number  of  literate  workers,  as  well  as 
highly  .skilled,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional workers,  will  be  available  at  the 
time  tliey  are  needed  by  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

If  this  confluence  of  needed  and  avail- 
able skills  is  to  be  achieved,  massive  ad- 
ditional infusions  of  American  educa- 
tional aid  will  be  required.  Much  of  this 


money  can  be  provided  by  reducing  the 
financial  support  of  other  existing  aid 
programs  which  should  be  accorded 
lower  priority  because  they  are  respon- 
sive to  less  immediate  needs. 

I  also  believe  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  redouble  its  efforts  to 
have  countries  receiving  American  aid 
institute  tax  reforms  and  aid  the  wide- 
spread development  of  progressive  pri- 
vate banking  institutions.  Both  of  these 
changes  are  prerequisites  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  viable,  market  oriented,  in- 
dustrial economies. 

Tax  refonns  are  essential  if  these  na- 
tions are  to  be  able,  equitably,  to  rai.se 
sufficient  revenues  to  implement  their  de- 
velopment plans.  Justice  requires  that 
progressive  tax  structures  be  developed 
and  that  enforcement  techniques  be 
vastly  improved  so  that  the  economic 
costs  of  development  are  borne  by  all 
segments  of  the  population  generally  in 
relation  to  the  ability  of  each  to  shoul- 
der this  burden. 

The  development  of  banking  institu- 
tions as  we  know  them  in  this  country 
will  do  much  to  prompt  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  the  substantial  quan- 
tities needed  to  support  continuing  in- 
dustrialization. Such  a  banking  system 
would  also  do  much  to  as.sure  that  all 
segments  of  the  population  are  able  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 

What  is  primarily  required  is  that  we 
provide  these  countries  with  the  requisite 
technical  know-how  and  the  stimulus  to 
act.  Neither  our  Government  nor  the 
aid  recipient  would  be  required  to  spend 
significant  sums  of  money. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  note  parenthetically  that  I  strongly 
endorse  the  concept  of  multilateral  aid 
and  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  comple- 
ment to  our  existing  bilateral  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  in  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive appropriateness  of  these  two  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  aid.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  one  understand  both  the 
subtle  distinction  between  the  purposes 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  and  the 
basic  mechanical  limitations  which  are 
placed  on  the  administration  of  multi- 
lateral aid  programs. 

One  must  first  recognize  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primai-y  hmnanitarian  func- 
tion which  it  serves,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  an  im.portant  and  appropriate 
instrument  of  American  international 
political  policy.  Some  programs  are 
clo.sely  tied  to  the  implementation  of 
these  policies  and  others  are  not.  Tho."^c 
which  are  should  remain  under  the  im- 
mediate and  sole  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Go\ernment  so  that  these  policies 
may  be  achieved  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. Foreign  aid  programs  not 
directly  related  to  the  achievement  of 
specific  international  political  goals  of 
the  United  States  can.  and  in  my  view 
should,  be  administered  by  multilateral 
aid  organizations. 

If  we  fad  to  forthrightly  acknowledge 
this  distinction,  we  not  only  hinder 
American  foreign  policy,  we  also  do  seri- 
ous, perhaps  irreparable,  damage  to  the 
intei-national  institutions  which  admin- 
ister multilateral  aid  programs. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point.  Many  peo- 
ple have  suggested  that  the  loan  funds 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
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national  Development  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  World  Bank.  However, 
these  same  people  would  argue  that  to 
protect  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion, a  legitimate  economic  and  pohtical 
goal  of  the  United  State.*;,  we  shuuld  re- 
quire that  these  funds  be  loaned  in  a 
manner  such  as  to  minimize  the  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payment.s. 

Most  of  us  would  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  a  legitimate  interest  for 
the  United  States  to  protect.  However, 
the  imposition  of  this  re.striction  on 
funds  contributed  to  the  World  Bank 
or  any  other  international  organization 
is  contrary  to  the  ba.sic  philosophy  of 
multilateral  aid.  It  is  fundamental  to 
this  type  of  aid  that  funds  be  granted 
to  the  international  organization  with- 
out restrictions  and  that  credit  be 
granted  by  that  organization  on  the 
same  basis. 

When  one  country  tran.-gresscs  the 
bonds  of  this  basic  philosopiiy.  it  merely 
encourages  others  to  do  likewise.  If  the 
process  is  repeated  often  enough,  the 
multilateral  institution  through  which 
the  aid  is  being  granted  is  vitiated. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  distinction 
be  borne  in  mind  wiien  we  consider 
which  programs  should  be  multilaterally 
administered.  I  emphasize  that  I  feel 
there  is  a  role  for  both  types  of  aid  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  many  of  the  existing 
AID  projects  can  be  successfully  shifted 
to  multilateral  organizations  to  which  we 
should  be  making  totally  unrestricted 
contributions. 

Aid  projects  which  are  regionally 
oriented  rather  than  nationally  oriented 
are  particularly  suitable  choices  for  pro- 
grams to  be  turned  over  to  multilat- 
eral organizations  for  administration. 
Many  of  our  public  health  assistance 
programs  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
aid  and  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams could  well  be  shifted  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  or  some  similar  in- 
ternational body. 

I  earlier  mentioned  my  concern  that 
the  administration  of  our  aid  programs 
within  the  recipient  countries  be  im- 
proved. To  achieve  this,  I  suggest  that 
the  stafBng  techniques  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  be  changed 
to  include  volunteers,  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  who  would 
serve  as  resident  advisers  on  village  de- 
velopment projects  organized  by  the 
Agency. 

Paid  on  a  wage  scale  similar  to  that  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  these  people 
would  supplement  the  existing  super- 
visory staff  of  skilled  technicians,  not 
replace  it.  Their  continuing  on-location 
presence  would  provide  an  effective  ve- 
hicle for  translating  the  technicians'  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  into  workable 
solutions,  thus  easing  the  burden  on  the 
supervisory  staff  members  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  projects. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  institution  of 
such  a  program  would  provide  one  of  the 
heretofore  missing  elements  in  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  that  of  a  close 
workuig  relationship  between  people  of 
our  country  and  theirs.  This  demonstra- 
tion of  human  concern  may  be  the  cata- 
lyst needed  in  our  aid  program  to  effect 
the  basic  behavioral  changes  toward  self- 
help  we  seek  in  the  people  of  the  coun- 


tries receiving  our  aid.  Hopefully  this 
will  be  a  catalyst  that  will  not  only  de- 
velop greater  initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity, thus  establishing  the  foundation  for 
futuie  self-sufficiency,  but  al.so  contrib- 
ute to  a  fuller  underotanding  of  Amer- 
ica's goals. 

In  t.he  past  we  have  concentrated  on 
the  mr.terial  aspects  of  forging  viable 
ecouLiniies  within  tliese  countries  at  the 
expeuoe  of  concern  for  the  human  fac- 
tors in  the  development  equation.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  my  proposal  for  the  volunteer 
corp.s  which  I  ha\e  described,  will  be  a 
stOiJ  toward  adding  this  tmman  element 
which  is  periiaps  one  of  the  missing  in- 
gredients in  oar  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  not  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  those  wiio  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
tills  bill. 

My  reasons  for  this  opposition  are  var- 
ied and  many,  but  I  will  say  that  i  erhaps 
my  overridin;?  reason  can  be  summed 
witli  these  words:  I  will  not  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because.  In  my  heart.  I 
know  that  wriat  we  should  be  debating 
and  voting  upon  today  is  a  Domestic  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967 — and  beyond  1967. 

In  cap.sule  form,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  not  presently 
commensurate  with  our  national  priori- 
ties. 

We  are  turned  around.  This  admin- 
istration would  have  us  blindly  follow 
a  path  leading  to  a  bottomless  pit.  Is 
there  an  end  in  sight  in  Vietnam?  The 
message  ought  indeird  to  be  clear  enou.gh. 
President  Jchn.son  has  just  consented  to 
Greneral  Westmoreland's  most  recent  re- 
quest for  additional  deployment  of 
American  boys  in  that  civil  war — 45.000 
more  troops  will  be  pro\ided  by  this 
country  in  1968. 

The  massive  cost  of  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  hardly  needs  elabora- 
tion. We  are  presently  expending  more 
than  $2  billion  a  month — almost  $30  bil- 
lion a  year.  What  was  initially  a  minor 
commitment  of  around  600  technicians 
has  become  a  major  and  brutal  commit- 
ment of  over  500.000  American  soldiers. 
And  tliere  is  no  end  in  si?;ht. 

A  further  sign  that  this  sacrifice  shall 
continue  is  the  administration's  recent 
request  for  a  tax  increase.  Americans  are 
to  dip  into  their  pockets  once  again  to 
finance  U.S.  involvement  in  a  civil  war 
7,000  miles  away.  I  assure  you  that  citi- 
zens across  the  breadth  of  this  land  are 
today  fast  becoming  more  conscious  of 
national  priorities.  And  I  would  say  that 
this  growing  consciousness  about  na- 
tional priorities  is  broadly  based;  that  is 
to  say.  the  middle-income  sector  is  devel- 
oping a  wariness  similar  to  that  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  poor. 

For  how  long  will  our  citizens  be  asked 
to  prop  up  an  oppressive  and  highly  im- 
popular  military  government  in  Viet- 
nam? I  suspect  as  the  stark  reahty  begins 
to  set  in — so  to  speak — administration 
policymakers  will  become  increasingly 
under  scrutiny  by  the  American  public. 
National  priorities  will,  indeed,  become 
the  focal  point  for  debate. 

Will  our  citizens  continue  to  sit  and  ob- 
serve as  we  vote  down  one  domestic  pro- 
gram after  another?  Will  it  be  amusing 


to  them  as  their  elected  legislators  laugh- 
ingly refuse  even  to  debate  the  merits  of 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  the  rats 
from  our  slums  and  otiier  areas?  As  the 
torch  is  put  to  one  American  city  aft-:!- 
another,  will  not  our  citizenry  wonder 
about  national  priorities?  As  citizens — all 
01  them  American  cilL'.ens — confront  one 
another  in  the  streets  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  lineup  of  "haves"  versus  "liave- 
nuts,"  will  they  not  one  day  see  the  fu- 
tility and  tragedy  of  it  all  and  seek  to 
divert  funds  from  a  war  most  of  them 
readily  admit  they  fail  to  understand, 
and  demand,  instead,  a  ma.ssive  domestic 
program  at  liome? 

Tnese,  then,  are  some  thoughts  which 
cross  my  mind  as  I  listen  to  the  debate 
taking  place  here  today.  I  was  impre.ssed 
at  the  v.'ay  Senator  PERev.  of  Illinois,  ex- 
pressed liimself  on  this  subject  when  he 
said: 

If  we  continue  to  spend  $66  million  a  day 
trying  to  save  the  16  million  people  of  Viet- 
nam Willie  leaving  the  plight  of  20  miUit.n 
urbun  poor  in  our  own  country  unresolved — 
then  I  think  we  h-ive  our  priorities  terribly 
confused. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Percy's 
analysis.  I  am  opposed  to  om-  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  Until  we  extract  oiu-- 
selves  from  that  bloody  conflict  and  be- 
gin to  channel  funds  toward  the  proper 
priorities,  any  expenditure  abroad  will 
reoeive  a  long,  hard,  critical  review  from 
where  I  stand.  Such  is  the  case  with  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

I  readily  admit  that  it  was  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  clear-cut  decision  for  me  to 
arrive  at  regarding  this  bill.  Over  the 
months,  I  have  researched  this  subject 
carefully  and  extensively.  In  all  fairness, 
I  submit  that  the  act  encompasses  some 
good,  positive  featiu-es — features  which 
reflect  an  imderstanding  of  the  methods 
we  must  use  and  approach  we  must  take 
if  our  foreign  assistance  program  is  to 
bear  positive  resiilts,  both  for  this  Nation 
as  well  as  for  the  recipients  of  our  aid. 

However,  despite  these  good  features,  I 
perceive  the  bill  as  more  damaging  and 
detrimental  to  our  national  interests 
than  beneficial  and  constructive. 

I  realize  there  are  some  who  will  gasp 
in  disbelief  at  my  remarks  and  respond 
that  this  bill,  as  amended,  would  author- 
ize a  total  foreign  aid  program  of  only 
about  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
also,  that  this  is  but  a  very  modest 
change  from  last  year's  total;  that.  In- 
deed, the  ctirrent  administration  request 
has  been  trimmed  to  proper  and  prudent 
dimensions. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  one  refuse 
the  infusion  of  a  paltry  $2.8  billion  in 
aid  to  the  struggling,  less-developed 
countries  of  the  globs,  in  view  of  our 
massive  $30  billion  a  year  expenditure 
to  one  side  of  a  civil  war  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

The  answer  is  that  as  long  as  we  re- 
main entangled  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
that  we  are,  and  30  million  Americans 
face  a  life  of  poverty,  I  must  voice  my 
opposition  to  furtlier  expenditures 
abroad — particularly  when  those  ex- 
penditures reflect,  in  large  part,  the 
same  mistakes  of  foreign  policy  which 
precipitated  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  plain  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
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feeds  upon  our  Great  Society  resources. 
We  are  now  faced  with  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes;  taxes  that  are  made 
necessary  by  our  adventtirism  in  South- 
east Asia.  Actually,  it  is  difQcult  to  as- 
sess who  suffers  more  from  the  hostili- 
ties, our  own  citizens  or  those  of  Viet- 
nam. In  relation  to  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  similar 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

Guns  Not  Butter:   L.  B.  J.  Tax  Policy 
Stresses  the  Shift 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Belatedly,  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
confessing  that  even  the  rich  American 
society  cannot  have  unlimited  amounts  of 
guns  and  butter.  Its  request  for  a  $7.4  bil- 
lion, 10  per  cent  tax  surcharge  is  an  admis- 
sion that  this  much  money,  at  least,  must 
be  diverted  from  vacations  and  color  TV 
sets  to  buying  guns,  helicopters  and  ammu- 
nition for  tlie  shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Impact  is  even  deeper  than  that, 
and  Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze 
yesterday  drew  a  clear  blueprint^ — somewhat 
unintentionally — of  the  shift  from  butter 
into  guns. 

His  figures  show  that  mountains  of  dol- 
lars have  been  poured  into  Vietnam  in  the 
past  three  years — and  only  pitifully  small 
amounts  into  troubled  U.S.  cities  and  for 
social  needs. 

For  example,  in  response  to  questions  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schultze 
estimated  that  of  a  $44  billion  increase  in 
the  projected  fiscal  1968  budget  compared 
with  fiscal  1965,  $29.7  billion  ha.s  gone  to  de- 
fense, all  but  $3.8  billion  of  which  was  for 
Vietnam. 

Measure  that  $26  billion  Increase  for  Viet- 
nam against  increases  in  the  following  items: 

For  the  anti-poverty  program — $1.6  bil- 
lion 

For  the  public  housing — $600  million 

For  other  low-cost  housing — $600  million 

For  secondary  and  elementary  education — 
$1.4  billion 

For  public  assistance — $1.4  billion 

Schultze's  tally  showed  that  lumping  all 
poverty,  housing,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  together,  the  increase  in  spending 
amounted  to  only  $6.2  billion  In  the  three- 
year  perl'  1. 

One  Administration  rebuttal  to  this  line 
of  argument  Is  sure  to  be  that  additional 
bllllon.<?  are  poured  into  socially  desirable 
progranis  through  trust  fund  operations. 

But  that  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  at 
a  moment  of  great  national  crisis,  the  John- 
son Administration  finds  itself  limited  on 
what  It  can  spend  at  home  by  the  billions 
of  dollars  It  has  committed  the  nation  to 
spend  In  Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  cycle. 
As  Schultze  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
H.  Fowler  m:ide  clear,  the  President's  "pro- 
gram of  fiscal  responsibility"  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  contemplates  not 
only  the  tax  increase,  but  further  sizable  re- 
ductions in  non-military  spending. 

Thus,  Schultze  boasted  that  if  we  realize 
$1.5  billion  In  civilian  expenditure  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  1968,  non-Vietnam  spending 
will  constitute  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  output,  compared  with  16  per 
cent  in  fiscal  1964,  and  16.5  per  cent  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

So  the  Great  Society  becomes  a  not-so- 
great  society.  Not  only  Is  there  no  consid- 
eration being  given  to  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  cities,  as  proclaimed  bv  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  but  even  existing  programs  are 
being  whittled  back. 

And  If  the  Administration  and  Congress 
should  try  to  limit  the  size  of  the  fiscal 
1968  deficit  to  $14  billion — the  lower  end 
of  the  range  that  Secretary  Fowler  yesterday 
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said  is  tolerable — there  would  have  to  be  cut- 
backs deeper  than  that  $1.5  billion  men- 
tioned by  Schultze. 

Revenues,  with  ihe  surtax,  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $122.5  billion  and  expenditures  at  a 
potential  $143.5  biUion — prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  restrain,  cut  .ind  con- 
trol. 

Th.Tfs  a  gap  of  $21  billion-  and  if  the 
$14  billion  ligure  isn't  in  tlie  Administra- 
tion's propag.ind.t  jutt  to  make  Congress  feel 
a  bit  less  sick,  that  target  would  require  re- 
ductions of  $7  billion  somewhere. 

Or,  it  will  require  more  sales  of  "partici- 
pation certihcaus  "  for  a  cosmetic  touch-up 
of  tlie  deficit. 

In  any  event,  the  .Admlnistr.^tion  finally 
did  face  up  to  the  reed  of  putting  a  tax- 
revenue  bill  before  Congress.  It  helps  show 
dramatically  how  deep  and  costly  is  our  in- 
volvement in  Souihea.st  Asia,  which  Fowler 
said  offers  "no  clear  prospect  of  any  early 
ending." 

But  do  we  have  the  whole  story,  even  on 
stiitistics? 

For  example,  the  cost  of  45.000  additional 
troops  in  Vietnam  is  put  at  from  "zero  to 
$4  billion."  But  cleverly,  this  is  a  net  figure, 
which  includes  offsetting  savings  tlira  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  been 
ordered  to  find. 

One  wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  real 
figure  for  the  additional  troop  co,<it  is  not 
the  $5  to  $6  billion  predicted  earlier  by  Sen. 
John  Stennis  (D-Miss.)  and  so  vigorously 
denied  by  tlie  Administration. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  discuss 
or  analyze  at  this  particulai-  time,  the 
capacity,  nor  the  w-ill,  of  our  citizens  to 
support  this  war  effort.  The  important 
and  more  immediate  point  for  our  con- 
sideration is  tliat  we  are  financing  an 
illegal  and  unjust  involvement  in  a  civil 
war  to  the  tune  of  almost  $30  billion 
a  year.  And  we  continue  this  policy  at 
a  time  when  our  people  and  cities  are 
faced  with  the  wrath  and  torch  of  urban 
slumdwellers,  and  smolder  with  rebel- 
lion, and  increasing  societal  disruption. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  ex- 
pensive and  expansive  social  engiireering 
in  our  owti  Nation,  I  reiterate  to  you 
that  I  cannot  and  will  not,  at  this  time, 
support  additional  expenditures  abroad. 
We  cannot  at  once  afford  to  involve  our- 
selves in  the  bloody,  protracted  conflict 
In  Vietnam,  a  renewed  and  massive  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  desperate  conditions 
of  our  poor  at  home,  and  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

To  me,  the  priorities  are  clear.  Assist- 
ance to  our  owTi  people  is  first:  foreign 
assistance  is  next,  and  expenditures  for 
war  in  Vietnam  should  not  have  been 
on  our  list  in  the  first  place — because  it 
is,  our  domestic  programs  stiffer;  and, 
as  long  as  our  domestic  programs  suffer, 
I  stand  in  opposition  to  these  foreign 
expenditures.  I  suppose  this  is  a  round- 
about way  of  expressing  a  dissatisfaction 
witli  the  war.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Otliers  are  expressing  similar  views. 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Fulbright,  who 
stated  recently : 

Administration  officials  tell  us  that  we  can 
Indeed  afford  both  Vietnam  and  the  Great 
Society,  and  they  produce  Impressive  sta- 
tistics of  the  gross  national  product  to  prove 
It.  The  statistics  show  financial  capacity  but 
they  do  not  show  moral  and  psyciiological 
capacity.  They  do  not  show  how  a  President 
preoccupied  with  bombing  raissioriB  over 
North  and  South  Vietnam  can  provide  strong 


and  consistent  leadership  for  the  renew.il  of 
our  cities.  They  do  not  show  how  a  Congre.-s 
burdened  with  war  costs  and  war  measures. 
with  emergency  briefings  and  an  endless 
series  of  dramatic  appeals,  with  anxious  con- 
stituents .ind  a  mounting  anxiety  of  their 
own.  can  tend  to  ilie  workaday  business  of 
studying  social  problems  and  legislating  pro- 
grams to  meet  them.  Nor  do  the  stattstlcs 
tell  how  an  anxious  and  puzzled  people, 
bombarded  by  press  and  television  with  the 
bad  news  of  American  deaths  In  Vietnam, 
the  "good  news"  of  enemy  deaths — and  with 
vividly  horrifying  pictures  to  illustrate 
them — can  be  expected  to  support  neighbor- 
hood anti-poverty  projects  and  national  pro- 
grams for  urban  renewal,  employment  and 
education.  Anxiety  about  war  docs  not  breed 
compassion  for  one's  neighbors;  nor  do  con- 
stant reminders  of  the  cheapness  of  Hie 
abroad  strengtlien  our  faith  in  Its  sanctity 
at  home.  In  these  ways  the  war  in  Viet-iam 
is  poisoniiisj  and  brutalizing  our  domestic 
life.  Psychological  incompatibility  has 
proven  to  be  more  controlling  than  financial 
feasibility  and  the  Great  Society  has  be- 
come a  sick  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  wit- 
nesses to  a  social  vomiting  in  the  streets 
of  Amei-ica.  fi'om  a  sickness  festering  for 
too  long  in  the  bowels  of  our  society,  .^nd, 
it  was  bound  to  evidence  itself.  I  say  this, 
because  we  have  never  sought  an  answer 
or  treatment  for  tliis  sickness;  instead, 
we  coated  it  over  with  stop-gap  or  tempo- 
rary measures. 

We  are  painfully  aware  now,  that  this 
social  sickness  affects  all  of  us.  No  one  is 
free  from  it — certainly,  we  cannot  hide 
from  the  truth  any  longer;  for  it  con- 
fronts us  on  our  own  terms,  in  our  own 
neighborhoods,  on  our  own  streets. 

Our  domestic  problems  await  proper 
solutions.  The  solutions  demand  vast  and 
immediate  expenditures,  as  well  as  basic 
social  reorientation. 

Consequently,  we  must  reassess  our 
national  commitments  and  priorities 
and  bring  them  into  proper  focus  and 
balance.  The  conflict  In  Vietnam  must  be 
settled  so  that  we  may  be  belter 
equipped — morally  and  financially — to 
get  at  first  things  first.  Until  that  time.  I 
will  not  support  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam— neither  will  I  presently  lend  my 
support  to  foreign  assistance. 

The  plain  and  irrepressible  truth  is  we 
cannot  afford  the  entire  package.  Some- 
one will  be  shortchanged  in  the  proces.s — 
in  this  case  it  would  be  the  American 
public:  and  it  is  my  view  that  they  de- 
serve more  than  an  open-ended  Asian 
w-ar  and  a  short-sighted,  deflated  war  on 
domestic  poverty. 

But  what  of  the  bill  itself?  As  I  stated 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  it  encompa.s:;es 
both  good  and  bad  features. 

First,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
initial  administration  request  was  re- 
duced in  committee  from  $3,226,420,000 
to  $3,158,919,000.  Those  members  respon- 
sible for  the  reductions  deserve  our  ad- 
miration. 

However,  my  opposition  to  this  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  goes  much  deeper  than 
fiscal  concern  alone.  I  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  thrusts  and  objectives 
of  our  entire  foreign  assistance  program. 
Where  does  the  aid  go.  and  for  what 
purposes?  What  type  of  assistance  Is  it — 
economic  or  military?  What  about  the 
self-help  aspects  of  this  aid?  Are  we 
doing  all  we  can  to  discourage  regional 
arms  races? 
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Before  I  begin  to  elaborate  on  these 
subjects,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  including 
in  the  bill,  section  304,  which  calls  for 
U.S.  initiative  in  strengthening  arrange- 
ments for  standby  forces  to  be  used  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  purposes. 
This  section  represents  a  progressive  and 
farsighted   understanding   of   the  work 
that  can  be  carried  out  by  that  world 
organization   in   preserving   the   peace. 
This  amendment  to  the  bUl  reflects  the 
general  provisions  of  the  more  than  60 
bills,  including  my  own,  which  have  been 
introduced  this  session  on  this  subject. 
Much  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  our 
foreign  assistance  program  stems  from 
my  strong  dislike  for  those  provisions 
which  allow  for  military  grants  and  sales. 
In  my  opinion,  this  arms  policy  has  not 
served  our  long-range  national  interests. 
In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  seems  more  intent  on  fur- 
nishing swords  than  plowshares.  During 
the  past  17  years,  we  have  bestowed  on 
foreign  governments  $8  billion  in  mili- 
tary vehicles  and  weapons,  $7  billion  in 
aircraft,  $5  billion  in  ammunition,  $2  bil- 
lion in  ships,  $2  billion  in  communica- 
tions equipment,  $1.5  billion  in  missiles, 
and  $3  billion  in  other  supplies.  Services 
granted  in  the  form  of  base  construction, 
training,  repair,  and  spare  parts  amount- 
ed to  an  additional  $8  billion,  for  a  stag- 
gering  total    of    $37    billion    dispensed 
abroad  since  1950. 

The  armaments  which  these  sums  rep- 
resent are  no  less  staggering:  4,385  F-84 
fighters:  2,812  F-86  fighters:  3.292  air- 
craft trainers;  20,279  tanks:  75,995  trail- 
ers: 150,552  2y2-ton  trucks;  1,362.000 
carbines;  2,106.000  rifles;  72.777  ma- 
chineguns;  29,716  mortars;  30,340  mis- 
silcs. 

And  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
If  to  augment  these  massive  gifts  of  arms, 
the  Defense  Department  is  now  engaged 
in  a  mushrooming  sales  campaign.  Direct 
sales  to  foreign  governments  already  ex- 
ceed $16  billion,  while  Pentagon  officials 
anticipate  orders  worth  another  $15  bU- 
lion  in  the  next  decade. 

Rather  than  to  outline  here  a  broad, 
general  picture  of  the  military  arms  pol- 
icy we  are  following,  I  will  discuss,  in- 
stead, a  good  case  in  point — our  military 
assistance  program  to  Latin  America. 

I  was  impressed  by  an  excellent  review 
of  U.S.  Government  operations  in  Latin 
America  by  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Senator  from  Louisiana.  These 
views  are  contained  in  Senate  document 
No.  18,  90th  Congress.  I  offer  for  your 
perusal  the  conclusions  of  Senator 
Ellender : 

1.  I  again  recommend  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  emphasis  we  are  placing 
on  military  assistance.  In  my  view,  we  are 
working  at  cross-purposes  when  we  seek  to 
bring  about  economic  integration  and  coop- 
eration on  the  one  hand,  and  as-slst  and 
encourage  neighboring  nations  to  Increase 
their  military  strength  on  the  other. 

I  question  many  of  our  high  ranking  of- 
ficers stationed  throughout  Latin  America  as 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  primary  role 
and  the  function  of  their  a-sslgnment.  There 
was  a  singular  lack  of  any  real  understand- 
ing and  agreement  sis  to  what  they  were  ac- 
tually to  do  in  behalf  of  our  Government. 
Some  stated  that  their  presence  was  to  limit 
the  Influence  of  other  governments,  such  as 


Prance  or  Russia.  Others  stated  that  they 
were  there  to  assist  with  Internal  security. 
I  recommend  that  immediate  stef>s  be  taken 
to  explicitly  define  the  role  of  our  military 
assistance  programs  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  If  this  role  is  indeed  to  assist  In 
internal  security  operations,  I  would  have 
fewer  objections,  but  I  doubt  that  this  can 
be  shown  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

2.  As  a  furtherance  of  the  Internal  security 
Justification,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  by  recruiting  civil- 
ian police  officers  to  aid  In  this  work.  In  any 
event,  no  single  featvire  of  our  foreign  policy 
so  tarnishes  the  image  of  the  United  States 
as  does  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
military  personnel  parading  around  the 
streets  of  foreign  cities  In  uniform.  I  recom- 
mend that  in  those  few  cases  where  a  mili- 
tary assistance  program  is  actually  in  the 
best  Interest  of  our  Government,  our  officers 
and  men  be  directed  to  make  their  military 
presence  in  the  country  as  unobstrusive  as 
possible  and  be  instructed  to  wear  civilian 
attire  when  going  before  the  public. 

3.  I  questioned  all  of  our  representatives 
abroad  and  could  not  find  any  who  admitted 
that  a  military  buildup  was  In  progress  in 
any  part  of  South  or  Central  America.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  we  sold  Jet  fighter 
planes  to  Argentina  on  the  basis  of  "modern- 
izing" the  Argentine  Air  Force.  In  response. 
Chile  has  purchased  jet  fighters  from  Britain, 
and  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "This  Is  the  start  of  an 
arms  race  in  this  area." 

As  will  be  seen  In  my  country  report  on 
Chile,  this  nation  can  ill  afford  to  divert  any 
of  Its  resources  from  economic  development, 
which  has  already  suffered  greatly  because  of 
the  lack  of  attention  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment, although  it  has  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  potentials  of  any  country  to  the 
south  of  us. 

The  fact  remains  that  whether  an  arms 
race  Is  in  the  making  or  not,  our  military 
presence  in  these  countries  tends  to  create 
fear  and  suspicion  among  neighbors.  Except 
for  scattered  guerrilla  activities,  all  of  Latin 
America  Is  now  at  peace,  but  if  we  encourage 
the  creation  of  large  military  establlshr.  ^nts, 
the  question  will  naturally  be  asked.  "A^-.tinst 
whom  Is  this  military  might  to  be  directed?" 
Since  jet  fighter  planes  and  tanks  are  of 
questionable  value  In  maintaining  Internal 
security,  good  neighbors  might  conclude  that 
the  purchase  of  these  armaments  is  for  use 
against  them,  and  they  will  naturally  be 
constrained  to  Increase  their  own  defense 
structure.  Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the 
activities  of  our  military  assistance  advisory 
group  be  curtailed  and  the  large  number  of 
high  ranking  officers  we  are  maintaining 
abroad  be  returned  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  author- 
ized strength  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  including  locals  at- 
tached to  military  group  staffs  throughout 
1-atln  America. 

US.    MILITARY   GROUPS-LATIN    AMERICA-FISCAL   YEAR 
1%7  MANPOWER  AUTHORIZATIONS 


Courtry 


Officers  Enlisted     US.       Locals      Total 

civilians 


ATRentina 38 

Bolivia 26 

Brazil 51 

Chile  27 

Colombia 33 

Costa  Rica 4 

Dominican  Re- 
public   35 

Ecuador 30 

El  Salvador 13 

Guatemala 15 

Honduras 9 

Nicaragua  11 

Panama- 3 

Paraguay 13 

Peru 35 

Uruguay 15 

Venezuela <2 

Total «0 


25  Z  9 

23  2  10 
52  13  49 
21  1  8 
28  1  6 

7    2 

24   3 

39   9 

12   3 

15   4 

12   3 

12   2 

2   1 

12   4 

34  1  5 

12  1  7 

39  1  2 

369  22  127 


74 
61 
165 
57 
68 
13 

62 
78 
28 
34 
24 
25 
6 
29 
75 
35 
84 
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We  have  heard  discussed  here  today, 
the  constant  flow  of  large  and  sophisti- 
cated military  hardware  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America.  And,  we  are  told  that 
this  weaponry  is  to  be  utilized  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere,  and  to 
quell  local  insurgencies — or,  as  we  hear 
more  often,  to  deal  with  Communist 
agitators.  Allow  me  to  elaborate  on  this 
last  point  for  a  moment,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  presents  us  with  one  of  our 
greatest  obstacles  to  success  in  dealing 
with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  world. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragic  thing  to  say,  but  in 
my  judgment,  we  seem  to  be  furthering 
the  cause  of  those  enemies  we  profess  to 
obstruct.  In  too  many  instances,  these 
Communist  agitators  who  are  beaten 
back  into  the  bushes,  largely  with  Ameri- 
can weaponry,  are  legitimate  and  well- 
intentioned  nationalists.  Frustration 
with  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  gov- 
ernments that  make  a  mockery  of  pro- 
gressive reform  as  outlined  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  is  what  generally 
causes  these  guerrillas  to  take  to  the 
hills;  then,  ironically,  our  weapons  help 
keep  them  there.  This  further  intensifies 
their  frustration,  and  they  do  indeed  take 
on  ideological  philosophies  which  run 
counter  to  ours.  In  effect,  then,  we  assist 
in  backing  these  nationalist  movements 
into  an  ideological  comer,  where  they 
must  look  outside  their  local  sphere  for 
guidance  and  assistance.  And,  I  hasten  to 
add,  they  generally  find  willing  allies.  Is 
this  in  our  interest?  I  think  not. 

Success  in  Latin  America  lies  in  fund- 
amental socio-economic  and  political  re- 
form— not  to  say,  revolution.  It  will  not 
be  easy,  if  it  is  at  aH  possible,  in  our  life- 
time. It  will  demand  nothing  less  than  a 
massive  infusion  of  human  and  financial 
resources— both  local  and  external.  The 
continued  diversion  of  capital  from  re- 
form outlays  to  military  expenditures  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  useless  waste.  It 
is  a  luxury  that  less-developed  countries 
can  ill  afford. 

There  has  been  a  cutback  in  this  mili- 
tary assistance  as  a  result  of  voting  here 
today;  for  this,  I  am  encouraged.  More 
American  dollars  should  be  diverted 
from  military  assistance  to  economic  re- 
form; if  we  can  realize  this  soon  enough, 
we  might  possibly  be  saved  the  expeiise 
of  more  Vietnams.  I  believe  that  what  we 
are  a  witness  to,  and  victims  of,  in  Viet- 
nam— and  it  would  do  us  well  to  learn 
our  lesson— is  a  failure  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  revolutionary  reform  presently 
sweeping  the  less-developed  world.  We 
should  realize  that,  at  times,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  awkward  and  painful 
position  of  discovering  that  what  might 
constitute  a  "friendly"  government  in 
our  American  eyes,  is  an  oppressive,  un- 
representative, antireform  government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  local  peoples. 

We  found  ourselves  in  that  awkward 
and  painful  position  in  1954  in  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately  we  chose  to  back  the 
forces  representing  the  status  quo,  rather 
than  the  popular  forces  for  change.  Now 
we  see  that  all  the  military  might  we 
have  introduced  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  reverse  the  intense  desire  for  this 
change. 

The  Jesson?  Sincere  alliance  with  the 
aspiratioiLs  and  desires  of  the  people  who 
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seek  reform  will,  in  most  cases,  bring  us 
much  more  in  the  way  of  positive  re- 
turns, than  all  of  the  military  might  we 
funnel  into  the  capitols  of  the  world  to 
maintain  an  unjust  status  quo. 

lii  Latin  America,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  an  arms  race  from 
escalating  and  getting  out  of  hand.  One 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  to  emerge  from 
Latin  America  has  outlined  the  situa- 
tion clearly  and  eloquently.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  Eduardo 
Frei  Montalva,  the  President  of  Chile: 

The  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance.  The  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  armaments  has  reached  $1.5 
billion.  Yet  the  average  yearly  sum  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  in  the  period  1961-65  was  $1.1  bil- 
lion. The  two  figures  clearly  show  that  pres- 
ent arms  purchases  seriously  tmdermlne  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance.  A  Latin  American 
country  in  1965  had.  In  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, approximately  the  same  number  of 
men  under  arms  as  the  United  States.  India, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Latin  America 
and  having  had  two  armed  conflicts  in  re- 
cent years,  has  fewer  soldiers  than  Latin 
America. 

Nobody  can  possibly  suppose  that  these 
weapons  and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an 
aggressor  from  outside  Latin  America. 
Equally,  the  assertion  that  to  stop  subver- 
sion these  countries  must  purchase  fifty-ton 
tanks,  supersonic  aircraft  and  battleships 
defies  belief.  The  armaments  race  encour- 
ages distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  in 
turn  are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  inte- 
gration. It  also  diverts  imp)ortant  resources 
which  should  be  utilized  to  satisfy  the  urgent 
need  for  economic  and  social  development. 
It  Is  therefore  essential  that  a  decision  be 
taken  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Alliance 
to  establish  a  quantitative  limitation  on 
arms  purchases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  essential  that 
the  entire  U.S.  policy  of  selling  and 
granting  arms  abroad  be  investigated 
thoroughly  by  Congress.  In  his  connec- 
tion, I  offer  for  insertion,  an  editorial 
from  the  July  23,  1967,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
the  editors  have  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion and  probable  consequences  of  our 
present  policy,  exceedingly  well: 

F'TEDING  THE  ARMS  RACE 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  beginning 
to  ask  searching  questions  about  America's 
government-sponsored,  booming  interna- 
tional arms  business.  It's  about  time.  A  series 
of  events  In  recent  years  has  cast  serious 
doubt  on  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  arms  aid  and  sales  programs. 
In  a  number  of  situations,  It  is  clear  that 
the  decision  to  sell  or  give  American  arms 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  arms  busi- 
ness. Neil  Sheehan  reported  in  The  Times 
last  week  that  this  country  has  given  away 
or  sold  $46  3  billion  worth  of  arms  in  the 
last  seventeen  years.  Weapons  sales  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  totaled  $1.5  billion  and  the 
Defense  Department's  supersalesman  ol 
arms.  Henry  J.  Kuss  Jr..  says  he  intends  to 
boost  that  figure  to  $2  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  eight  years. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  arms 
sales  and  aid  have  helped  to  strengthen  free 
world  defenses  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. They  point  out  that  89  per  cent  of  re- 
cent arms  sales  have  gone  to  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  most  cases,  such  sales  un- 
questionably have  given  American  allies 
more  and  better  arms  for  their  money  be- 
cause of  superior  American  research  and  the 
efficiency  of  mass  production.  But  these  ad- 


vantages have  been  bought  at  a  price  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  dear  for  the  alliance 
and  the  world. 

Aggressive  sales  tactics  have  provoked 
growing  resentment  among  European  coun- 
tries who  fear  the  political  consequences  of 
overdependence  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  the  economic  implications  of  In- 
creasing American  superiority  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  arms  development. 
Instead  of  bowing  meekly  to  the  American 
drive  for  dominance  in  the  arms  field,  the 
Europeans  have  entered  the  international 
arms  competition  with  determined  vigor,  fur- 
ther aggravating  the  worldwide  arms  race. 

The  United  States  is  also  shipping  increas- 
ing amounts  of  weapons  to  the  developing 
nations — 1.2-billlon  dollars'  worth  In  the  last 
five  years — in  the  name  of  "mutual  security." 
This  is  an  area  of  the  arms  business  partic- 
ularly open  to  question.  Sometimes  arms  aid 
Is  Justified  in  terms  of  political  expedience, 
for  the  purchase  of  political  Influence.  More 
often  than  not,  such  Influence  proves  to  have 
been  an  illusion,  as  when  Pakistan  cast  her 
lot  with  Red  China  against  India;  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Jakarta's 
generals  used  Russian  arms  to  suppress  a 
Communist  uprising. 

Certainly  some  arms  sales  and  aid  will 
continue  to  be  prudent  where  proved  friends 
are  seriously  threatened  and  for  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  cooperate  in 
curbing  arms  races,  as  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  search  for  alternatives,  such  as 
arms  limitation  and  the  development  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces, 
must  be  pressed  with  vigor  and  Imagination. 
To  continue  to  peddle  arms  with  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  that  has  characterized  American 
policy  In  the  recent  past  is  to  settle  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  International  In- 
security that  is  demonstrably  self-defeating. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  want  to  praise  another 
aspect  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
which,  hopefully,  reflects  a  major  and 
basic  shift  in  our  policies. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  last  year  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  called  upon  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  refocus  their  programs.  The  committee 
urged  that  AID  seek  through  its  pro- 
grams to  involve  people  of  the  developing 
world  in  the  development  process.  This 
amendment  has  become  known  as  title 
IX. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  review  thoroughly  a  report  released  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  May  10,  1967,  entitled  "Report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Implementation 
of  Title  LX." 

In  my  opinion,  the  implementation  of 
title  EX  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  many  of  our  problems  regarding 
our  entire  foreign  policy.  I  say  this,  be- 
cause title  IX  seeks  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  prudent  and  wise  to  expect, 
and.  in  fact,  to  encourage  change  in  the 
less  developed  world.  Moreover,  there  is 
implicit  in  the  philosophy  of  title  IX, 
the  understanding  that  this  change 
would,  in  many  cases,  originate  and  be 
directed  from  below — that  is  from  the 
grassroots  public,  if  you  will — rather 
than  from  the  top,  which,  in  too  many 
cases,  places  the  tools,  direction,  and 
orientation  of  change  in  the  hands  of 
the  wrong  persons. 

I  assure  you,  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  do  a 
turnabout,  and  systematically  roam 
around  the  world  seeking  out  revolutions 
to  lead,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that 
it  does  mean:  we  will  seldom  find  our- 


selves flying  In  the  face  of  popular  move- 
ments. Yes,  it  is  true,  at  times  we  may 
indeed  be  lending  at  least  moral  support 
to  wars  of  national  liberation.  Horren- 
dous, some  will  say.  Traitorous,  will  come 
the  cry  from  other  corners.  But  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  proposition  as  such.  "WTiy 
such  a  hue  and  cry  every  time  mention 
is  made  of  these  manifestations?  What 
is  a  "war  of  national  liberation"?  Is  such 
a  war  or  societal  disruption  Ipso  facto 
counter  to  our  national  interests?  I  be- 
lieve too  many  people  have  done  their 
utmost  to  lead  us  to  this  belief — and.  if 
these  souls  remain  as  inflexible  as  they 
have  evidenced  in  the  past,  they  are  lead- 
ing us  down  a  blind  and  dark  alley. 

I  say  that  these  persons  are  the  ones 
who  have  painted  us  into  a  corner  with 
their  "brush-fire,"  "anticommunism" 
foreign  policy.  Theirs  is  a  policy  of  de- 
feat, for  it  flies  in  the  face  of  reality.  It 
is  a  foreign  policy  that  is  more  conscious 
of  pragmatism  and  expediency,  than 
to  human  interests  and  progress  for  all 
the  world's  peoples.  It  is  for  the  most 
part,  negative,  and  does  not  thrust  for- 
ward to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

This  foreign  policy  fails  to  adequate:  y 
recognize  the  positive  good  about  Amer- 
ica. It  forgets  our  own  revolution  which 
inspired  a  whole  continent — nay,  a 
whole  world,  to  national  liberation.  It 
forgets  that  democracy  originates  with 
the  people  themselves,  and  cannot  be  of 
the  same  quality  if  it  is  imposed  or  di- 
rected from  above.  It  forgets  that  the 
destiny  of  people  is  best  determined 
and  guided  by  the  people  themselves. 
And,  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  it 
forgets  that  the  best  hope  lies  in  the 
American  faith  that  people  left  alone 
to  handle  their  own  lives  will  do  a  decent 
and  good  job  of  it. 

Am  I  advocating  that  we  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  international  relations? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  asking 
for  broader  and  more  extensive  partici- 
pation in  world  affairs;  albeit,  an  active 
and  flexible  alliance  with  a  broader  cross 
.•section  of  the  people,  as  well  as  some 
basic  reorientation  of  our  national 
interests. 

I  have  seen  some  good  changes  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  wait  for  more.  I 
wait  especially,  for  one  of  our  biggest 
blunders  to  date  to  end:  involvement  in 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Vietnam  tests 
the  very  essence  of  our  society — I  speak 
not  of  our  strength,  but  of  our  sense  of 
justice.  Justice  could  end  the  war  for 
us,  force  alone  will  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  war  of  our 
owTi  to  win — the  domestic  war  on  pov- 
erty. Let  us  escalate  this  war. 

Let  us  negotiate  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
bloody  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  so  that 
we  might  divert  those  billions  of  dollars 
to  solving  our  own  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  good  will  of 
our  people  is  such  that  they  would  en- 
courage our  participation  In  the  awe- 
some task  of  uplifting  the  conditions  and 
lives  of  other  peoples  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

Because  of  the  war,  and  because  of  the 
need  for  further  changes  in  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  I  will  not  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

In  the  committee  report  it  is  noted 
that  the  imexpended  balance  of  this  for- 
eign assistance  program  on  hand  is 
more  than  $6  billion,  almost  twice  what 
we  are  asked  to  authorize  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  should  not 
authorize  any  more  funds  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  imtil  these  unexpended 
funds  are  used. 

I  particularly  am  opposed  to  this  pro- 
gram at  this  time  when  we  are  in  need 
of  funds  for  more  important  programs 
here  at  home  and  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  bill  be  re- 
jected, certainly  until  what  has  already 
been  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams has  been  used. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
it  will  be  my  purpose  to  make  a  motion 
to  recommit.  My  motion  will  include  the 
amendment  relating  to  technical  co- 
operation which  was  considered  here 
earlier  this  afternoon,  or  in  the  early 
evening. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the 
amount  of  technical  cooperation  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  $243  million.  The  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  provide  that  it  be 
reduced  to  $210  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  think  it  further  worthy  of  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  my  computations  are  cor- 
rect at  this  late  hour,  to  comment  that 
we  have  apparently  at  this  moment  taken 
from  the  bill  during  the  course  of  the 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
a  sum  of  about  $310  million  or  $311  mil- 
lion below  the  figure  that  was  presented 
in  the  bill  by  the  committee. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  adopted, 
it  would  Increase  that  amount  by  $33 
million  additional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  f«r  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  909,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WidnallI  which  deleted  the  pro- 
visions beginning  on  page  33,  line  8,  down 
through  line  9  on  page  34. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  typendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  33,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  34,  line  9,  and 
redesignate  the  following  subsection  accord- 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236,  nays  157,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2351 


YEAS — 236 

Abbltt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Nalchcr 

Abernethy 

Griffiths 

Nelsen 

Adnms 

Gross 

O'Hara,  111. 

Anderson.  111. 

Grover 

O'Konski 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gubser 

Ottlnger 

Arends 

GudP 

Pa.ssman 

Ashbrook 

Gumey 

Pelly 

Ashmore 

Hsi;an 

Pettis 

Asplnall 

Haley 

Pofr 

Baring 

Hull 

Pollock 

Bates 

Halleck 

Price.  Tex. 

Battln 

Hamilton 

Qule 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

Qulllen 

Berry 

schmldt 

Railsback 

Betts 

Hanley 

Randall 

BeviU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Blester 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Reld.  111. 

Bingham 

Harrison 

Reifel 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Relnecke 

Blatnlk 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Bow 

Hebert 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bradema.^ 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rlegle 

Bray 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roblson 

Brock 

Helstoskl 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brotzman 

Horton 

Roth 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hull 

Roush 

Brown,  Mich. 

H  ungate 

Rumsfeld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

Broyhill,  Va. 

HutchliLion 

Ryan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Burleson 

Jacobs 

Satterfleld 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Schadeberg 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scherle 

Bush 

Jonas 

Scheuer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schneebell 

Cahlll 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scott 

Carter 

Karth 

Skubitz 

Cederberg 

Ka.stenmeler 

Smith,  Calif. 

Clancy 

Keith 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

DonH. 

Kleppe 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Kornegay 

Springer 

Cleveland 

Kupferman 

Stafford 

Cohelan 

Kuykendall 

Stanton 

Collier 

Kyi 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Laird 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conable 

Langen 

Stubble&eld 

Conte 

Latta 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Taylor 

Corbett 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ct)wger 

Lipscomb 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Cramer 

Lloyd 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Long,  Md. 

UdaU 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lukens 

Utt 

Dellenback 

McCarthy 

Van  Deerlin 

Denney 

McClory 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

McClure 

Waggonner 

Dlckinfion 

McCulloch 

Walker 

Dole 

McDade 

Wampler 

Dom 

McDonald, 

Watkins 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Watson 

Duncan 

McMillan 

Watts 

Dwyer 

MacGregor 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

Machen 

Whalley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

White 

Edwards,  Calif.  Martin 

Whitten 

Edwards,  I>a. 

May 

Widnall 

Esch 

Mayne 

Williams.  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flndley 

MeeklU 

Wilson. 

Pino 

Michel 

Charles  H. 

Flynt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Foley 

Mink 

Wyatt 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Minshall 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Wylle 

Eraser 

Moore 

VVyman 

Gardner 

Morton 

Yates 

Gathlngs 

Mosher 

Zlon 

Oettys 

Myers 
NATS — 157 

Zwach 

Adair 

Andrews, 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

N.  Dak. 

Boggs 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Boland 

Anderson, 

Ashley 

Bolton 

Tenn. 

Barrett 

Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Hardy 

Pool 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Price,  ni. 

Broomfleld 

Henderson 

Pryor 

Buchanan 

Hicks 

Rees 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hollfield 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Button 

Hosmer 

Resnlck 

Carey 

Howard 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Casey 

Irwin 

Rivers 

Celler 

Joelson 

Roberts 

Gorman 

John.son,  Calif. 

Rodlno 

Culver 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daddarlo 

Karsten 

Ronan 

Daniels 

Kazen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kelly 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

de  la  Garza 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowski 

Delaney 

Kluczynski 

Roybal 

Dent 

Kyros 

St  Germain 

Derwinski 

Landram 

St.  Onge 

Dlggs 

McFall 

Schweiker 

Dlngell 

Madden 

Selden 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Shipley 

Dow 

Mailliard 

Shrlver 

Downing 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Slkes 

Dulski 

Matsunaga 

Sisk 

Edmondson 

Miller,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ellberg 

Mills 

Staggers 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Steed 

Farbstein 

Monagan 

Stephens 

Fascell 

Moorhefui 

Stratton 

Felghan 

Morgan 

Stuckey 

Flood 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Sullivan 

Ford, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Taft 

William  D. 

Multer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Murphy,  111. 

Tenzer 

Frledel 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Tunney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Nichols 

UUman 

Fuqua 

Nix 

Vanik 

Gall&aiuikls 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Vigonto 

Gallagher 

Olsen 

Waldle 

Garmatz 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Whltener 

Gibbons 

Patten 

Wiggins 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

■Wolff 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

•Wright 

Gray 

Phllbln 

Young 

Green,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Zablocki 

Hal  pern 

Pike 

Hanna 

Plrnle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Ayres 

Gialmo 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Bell 

GoodeU 

Patman 

Blanton 

Goodling 

Poage 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Puclnskl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays 

Purcell 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Herlong 

Roudebush 

Cabell 

Holland 

Saylor 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Schweiigel 

Clark 

McEwen 

Slack 

Erlenborn 

Macdonald, 

Thompson,  N.J 

Everett 

Mass. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Willis 

Fallon 

Mlze 

Fisher 

Moss 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Blanton  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  lor,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for.  with  Mr.  Olalmo  against. 

Mr.  ■Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Holland  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Messrs.  MOORHEAD  and  POOL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Louisiana  and 
BLATNIK  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12048  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Page  11.  line  24,  and  page  12, 
line  1,  strike  out  "$243,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:   "$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year   1968." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Morgan) 
there  were — ayes  184,  noes  140. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  234,  nays  163,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  236] 
■YEAS— 234 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  Hi. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Ciederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cowger 


Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pindley 
Flno 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
H6bert 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Machen 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


O'Konski 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Ctonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EJlberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fawbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

WlUiam  D. 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 


Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steohens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

NAYS— 163 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrlfBths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 
McCarthy 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

MUler.  Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 


Tuck 

Utt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

■Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zion 
Zwach 


Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  III. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pnce.  HI. 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yoving 

Zablocki 


On  this  vote : 


NOT  VOTING — 35 


Ayres 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Brown,  Ohio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Clark 

Erlenborn 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fisher 


Glalmo 

Goodling 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Herlong 

Holland 

Kee 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mlze 


Moss 

O'Neill,  Mafis. 

Patman 

Poage 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Roudebush 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Williams.  Miss. 

WUlis 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  Blanton  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Glalmo  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for.  with 
Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for.  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for,  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  McE^wen. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ro\idebush. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Qoodllng. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  report  back  the 
bill  H.R.  12048  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  11,  line  24,  and  page  12,  line  1, 
strike  out  "$243,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas    202,    nays     194,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  237] 
YEAS— 202 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
BeU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulfkl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Kdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

E.<!Ch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 


Ford, 

Wmiam  D. 
Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Horton 
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Hoamer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacob* 

Joelaoa 

Johiuon,  Calif. 

Jones,  AU. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaatenmeier 

Kazen 

Keltb 

Kelly 

Kins.  Calif. 

Klrwkii 

Kluczynskl 

Kupfennan 

KyroB 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFbU 

MacOregOT 

Machen 

Madden 

Mabon 

BCallUard 

Mathlan.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Uayne 

MeedB 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnmh 

Mink 

Monogan 

Moorhead 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Aabbrook 
Aslimore 
Baring 
Battm 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Berry 
Bettn 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  TM 
Collier 
CoUner 
Conable 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOarza 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlno 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Eshleman 
Flno 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 
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Morgan 
Morse,  Maaa. 
Morton 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

QxUe 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 
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Gettys 

Oross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harrey 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jonee,  N.C. 
King.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landriim 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lukena 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 
MarMn 
May 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  O*. 
Passman 
Pettis 
PolT 


Boybctl 

Ryan 

St  Oefmaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

TJdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  lU. 

Rellel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelser,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklnfi 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Psu 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
ZIon 
Zwach 
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Ayres 

Glalmo 

Moes 

Blanton 

Goodling 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays 

Poage 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Herlong 

Pucinskl 

Cabell 

Holland 

Purcell 

Clark 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Saylor 

Everett 

Macdonald. 

Schwengel 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Fallon 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Fisher 

Mlze 

WllUs 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Blanton  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Olalmo  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Moes  for,  with  Mr.  Haxma  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

I   Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ayres. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
.     Mr.  Patman  with  McEwen. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss].  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.    1872 
An  act  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967". 

PART  I 
I  CHAPTER   1— POLICY 

Sec.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  the  statement  of  policy.  Is  hereby 
repealed. 


CHAPTER  2 — ^DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

TTTIX    I DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    WUHD 

Sec.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  201(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Funds  made  available  under  this  title, 
except  funds  made  avaUable  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205,  shall  not  be  used  to  make  loans  in 
more  than  fifteen  countries  In  any  fiscal 
year,  except  that  such  loans  may  be  made 
in  any  additional  country  If,  following  sub- 
mission of  a  report  by  the  President  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives detailing  the  Justification  for  the 
making  of  loans  in  such  additional  country 
during  such  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  agrees 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  effect 
its  approval  of  the  making  of  such  loans  in 
such  country." 

(b)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to  rates 
of  Interest,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1 
per  centum"  and  substituting  "2  per  cen- 
tum". 

(c)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization. Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and  $750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969"  and  substituting  "and  $500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1969",  and  substitut- 
ing "June  30,  1968". 

(d)  Section  205,  which  relates  to  Interna- 
tional lending  institutions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  the  International  Finance 
Corporation"  and  substituting  "the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  or  the  Asian 
Development  Bank". 

TTTLK    n TECHNICAL    COOPEBATION    AND    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  H  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion and  development  grants.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  "country"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  the  last  sentence  and  substituting 
the  following:  "if,  following  submission  of 
a  report  by  the  President  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
detailing  the  Justification  for  such  additional 
assistance,  the  Congress  shall  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  effect  its  ap- 
proval of  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year.". 

(b)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  author- 
ization. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1967" 
and  substituting  "1968". 

(c)  Section  214,  which  relates  to  American 
schools  and  hospitals  abroad.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "1967, 
$10,989,000"  and  substitute  "1968,  $14,000,- 
000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  strike  out  "1967, 
$1,000,000"  and  substitute  "1968,  $2,986,000". 

(d)  At  the  end  of  such  title  II,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Fish  Protein  Concentrate. — (a) 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
program  designed  to  demonstrate  the  poten- 
tial and  to  encourage  the  use  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  as  a  practical  means  of  reducing 
nutritional  deficiencies  In  less  developed 
countries  and  areas.  This  program  shall  In- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  studies  and  activities  relating  to  food 
technology; 

"(2)  development  of  stii table  marketing 
techniques; 

"(3)  development  of  consumer  acceptance 
programs;  and 

"(4)   feeding  programs  designed  to  dem- 
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onstrate  the  nutritional  value  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  as  a  diet  supplement. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  Is  urged  to 
use  at  least  $2,500,000  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes." 

title  hi — investment  guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b)(2),  which  relates  to 
general  authority  for  extended  risk  Invest- 
ment guaranties,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1969"  and  substituting  "1970". 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  Insert  the 
following:  "necessary  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  221.  224,  and  231  (Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  expenses  pertaining 
to  personnel,  supplies,  and  printing)  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed 
in  annual  appropriation  Acts,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "in 
section  222(b)"  insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other 
than  the  discharge  of  liabilities  imder  guar- 
anties)". 

(c)  Section  223(a),  which  relates  to  defi- 
nitions, is  amended  by  inserting,  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "services  pursuant  to 
a",  the  words  "lease  or". 

(d)  Section  224(c),  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  In  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  sub- 
stituting "1971". 

title    IV StJRVEYS    OF    INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorization,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1965"  and  substituting  "1968". 

TITLE    VI ALLIANCE    POR    PROGRESS 

Sec.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  251(h) ,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers to  international  lending  institutions,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "named  In  sec- 
tion 205"  the  following:  "(other  than  the 
Asian  Development  Bank)". 

(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author- 
ization. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
$750,000,000"  and  substitute  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $578,000,000". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out 
"June  30,  1969"  and  substitute  "June  30, 
1968". 

TITLE    Vni SOUTHEAST    ASIA    MULTILATERAL 

AND    REGIONAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  107.  -ntle  VHI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
multilaterlal  and  regional  programs,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  273. 

TITLE    X — PROGRAMS    RELATING    TO    POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Sec.  108.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title  as  follows : 

"TITLE  X— PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

"Sec.  291.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  It  la 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  while  every 


nation  Is  and  should  be  free  to  determine  its 
own  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
problems  of  population  growth  and  family 
planning  within  Its  own  boundaries,  never- 
theless, voluntary  family  planning  programs 
to  provide  individual  couples  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  medical  facilities  to  plan  their 
family  size  In  accordance  with  their  own 
moral  convictions  and  the  latest  medical  in- 
formation, can  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  improve  health,  family  stability, 
greater  individual  opportunity,  economic  de- 
velopment, a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  subsection  (a),  the  President 
is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
grams relating  to  population  growth  in 
friendly  foreign  countries  and  areas,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine, 
to  foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs,  United 
States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations, 
universities,  hospitals,  accredited  health  in- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  health  or  other 
qualified  organizations. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  Insure,  whenever 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  Involved,  that  no  Individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'pro- 
grams relating  to  population  growth'  Includes  ■ 
but  is  not  limited  to  demographic  studies, 
medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  re- 
search, and  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams, including  personnel  training,  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  clinics  and  rural 
health  centers,  specialized  training  of  doctors 
and  paramedical  personnel,  the  manufacture 
of  medical  supplies,  and  the  dissemination  of 
family-planning  information,  and  provision 
of  medical  assistance  and  supplies  to  individ- 
uals who  desire  such  assistance. 

"Sec.  292.  Authorization. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  pursuant  to  its  pro- 
visions, the  President  is  authorized  to  use 
up  to  $50,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  part  I  of  this  Act 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  used  for  such  purposes  may 
be  used  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis. 

"Sec.  293.  Advisory  Council  on  Population 
Growth. — (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Programs  Relating 
to  Population  Growth  to  be  composed  of 
such  authorities  in  the  fields  of  population, 
family  planning,  government,  and  other 
areas  pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
as  may  be  selected  from  time  to  time  by 
the  President.  The  Advisory  Council  shall 
carry  out  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  achieving  medically,  socially,  and 
economically  effective  voluntary  f  amUy  plan- 
ning programs  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  nine  members,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  designated  as  Chairman  by 
the  President. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment In  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  them  In  thj  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
charged  vrtth  administering  this  title  from 
funds  otherwise  available  under  this  Act." 

CHAPTER  3 — INTERNATIONAL  ORGANI- 
ZA-nONS  AND  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  109.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
assistance  to  International  organizations 
and  programs.  Is  amended  as  follows: 


(a I  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $140,433,000" 
and  substitute  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  $140,483,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  $51,220,000.  Such  amounts  are 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

CHAPTER  4 — SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  110.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  all 
after  "political  stability"  and  substituting  a 
period,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  authority  of 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  more  than  ten  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year,  except  that  such  assistance  may 
be  furnished  to  any  additional  country  if, 
following  submission  of  a  report  by  the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  aiid  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  detailing  the 
Justification  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  such  additional  country  during  such  fiscal 
year,  the  Congress  agrees  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution stating  In  effect  Its  approval  of  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  to  such  coun- 
try." 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authorlza. 
tion,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1967" 
and  substituting  "1968",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  $715,000,000"  and  substituting  "$600,- 
000.000". 

CHAPTER  5— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
Sec.  111.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1967"  and  "$110,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1968"  and  "$50,000,000",  re- 
spectively. 

PART  II 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 

Sec.  201.  Part  H  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 

Act  of   1961,   as  amwided,   which  relates  to 

military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended  as 

follows : 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  statement 
of  policy,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (a)  is  amended  by  strilcing  out 
",  lease,  sale,  exchange,  grant,  or  any  other 
means"  and  substituting  "or  grant." 

(2)  Clause  (c)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(3)  Clause  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
";  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

(4)  Clause  (e)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  all  of  the  first  sentence  up 
to,  but  excluding,  the  colon  and  the  proviso, 
and  substitute  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appproprlated  to  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  $475,- 
100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1966". 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
$84,100,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  cost- 
sharing  expenses  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  international  military  head- 
quarters and  related  agencies  program  and  In 
Uie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  In- 
frastructure program.  No  part  of  any  funds 
made  available  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  tised  for  the  cost-sharing 
expense  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.". 
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(d)  Section  506(a),  which  relates  to  uti- 
lization of  assistance.  U  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 501. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 
501,  stxlke  out  "Uttlization  ot  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  assistance"  and  substitute 
"Utilizaticn  of  DxrsNSK  Articles  and  De- 
rxNsx  SniviCES. — Defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services". 

(e)  Section  506.  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eUglblllty.  Is  redesignated  as  section 
605. 

(f)  Section  507(a).  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 522. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  522.  strike  out 
"Sales"  as  the  section  caption  and  substi- 
tute "Sales  Fkom  Stock". 

(3)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
"subsection"  each  place  It  appears  and  sub- 
stitute In  each  such  place  "section". 

(g)  Section  507(b),  which  relates  to  sales, 
la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SubaecUon  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  523,  insert  Pro- 
CTTEKMEirr  FOB  SALES. — "  as  the  section 
caption. 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  up  "  sec- 
tion 523,  strike  out  "credited  to  the  account 
established  under  section  508"  and  sub- 
stitute "transferred  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury". 

(4)  Strikeout  "subsection"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute  "section". 

(h)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements. Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  608  Is  redesignated  as  section 
624. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  524,  insert  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Reimbussements. — ". 

(3)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  such  new  section  524: 

"(b)(1)  The  special  fund  account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  terminate  as  of  the  end  of  December  31. 
1067.  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  President. 

"(2)  Until  the  termination  of  such  fund 
account  the  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tinue to  utilize  any  moneys  in  such  fund 
account  to  discharge  any  outstanding 
UablUtles  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  any  guaranties.  Insur- 
ance, coinsurance,  or  reinsurance  Issued  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  any  sales 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  to  any 
foreign  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion, under  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  After  the 
termination  of  such  fund  account,  any  such 
liabilities  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  remaining  outstanding  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  such  amounts,  which  are  here- 
by authorized,  as  are  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(3)  Upon  the  termination  of  such  fund 
account  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  any 
amounts  remaining  In  such  fund  account,  In- 
cluding foreign  currencies,  shall  b<i  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  All 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States,  after 
the  termination  of  such  fund  account,  in  re- 
payment of  obligations  remaining  out- 
standing under  credit  sales  agreements 
entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

(l)  Section  609,  which  relates  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(])  Section  510,  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sectlo.x  610  Is  redesignated  as  section 
506. 

(2)  Strike  out  "1967"  each  place  It  appears 
and  substitute  In  each  such  place  "1968". 

(k)  Section  611,  which  relates  to  restric- 


tions on   military  aid  to  Latin  America,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  511  Is  redesignated  as  section 
607. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)   Is  hereby  repealed. 
(1)(1)    Section    505(b),    which   relates   to 

utilization  of  assistance,  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (c)  of  such  new  section  507. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(d)  In  such  new  section  507: 

"(d)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  Initiative 
of  the  Central  American  Republics  In  estab- 
lishing the  Central  American  Defense  Coun- 
cil. In  order  to  further  encourage  the 
development  of  collective  self-defense  ar- 
rangements among  the  Central  American  Re- 
publics, all  military  assistance  and  sales  pro- 
grams under  this  part  for  the  Central 
American  Republics,  In  excess  of  a  total  value 
of  $1,500,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  programs  which  support  the  regional 
Integration  of  Central  American  military 
forces." 

(m)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  512  Is  redesignated  as  section 
508. 

(2)  Strike  out  "shall  be  furnished  on  a 
grant  basis"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi- 
tute "or  sales  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act". 

(3)  Strike  out  "The  value  of  grant  pro- 
grams of  defense  articles"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  substitute  "The  total  value  of 
military  assistance  and  sales". 

(4)  Strike  out  "other  than  section  507"  In 
the  second  sentence. 

(n)  Section  513,  which  relates  to  the  certi- 
fication of  recipient's  capability,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  513  Is  redesignated  as  section 
509. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
507"  and  substitute  "chapter  3". 

(0)  Section  514,  which  relates  to  adminis- 
tration of  sales  and  exchange  programs  In- 
volving defense  articles  and  services.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  514  Is  redesignated  as  section 
521. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter 
heading  before  such  new  section  521: 

"Chaftee  3 — Foreign  MnjTARY  Sales". 

(3)  In  the  section  caption  strike  out  "and 

EXC  HANGS". 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "or  ex- 
change". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  new  section  507. 

(B)  Strike  out  "notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  511(a)  of  this  Act,". 

(C)  Strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  substi- 
tute "$50,000,000". 

(D)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)   No  defense  article  or  defense  service 

shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
country  or  International  organization  un- 
less ( 1 )  the  President  finds  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
to  such  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace.  (2) 
the  country  or  International  organization 
shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer  title  to, 
or  possession  of,  any  defense  article  so  fur- 
nished to  It  to  any  other  person,  organiza- 
tion, or  government,  unless  the  consent  of 
the  President  has  first  been   obtained,  and 

(3)  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion Is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  defense 
articles  or  defense  services.  The  President 
shall  promptly  submit  a  report  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  on  the  implement  of  each  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 


PART  ni 
CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  IH  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act   of    1961,    as    amended, 
which       relates    to    general    provisions,    Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  601(c)  (3),  which  relates  to  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73t)-2)"  and  substitut- 
ing "5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  excees  property.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  first  oen.-^nce  the  following:  "It  Is  the 
sense  ol  the  Congress  that  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  part  I  excess  personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  utilized  wherever  practicable  in 
lieu  of  the  procurement  of  new  Items  for 
United  States-assisted  projects  and  pro- 
grams." 

(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accoimts.  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "510"  and  substituting  "506", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "$7,000,000". 

(d)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"510"  and  substituting  "506". 

(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (])  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(J)  The  President  shall  consider  terminat- 
ing assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  any  country  which  permits,  or  falls  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the  dam- 
age or  destruction  by  mob  action  of  United 
States  property  within  such  country,  and 
fails  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  thereof  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  such  damage  or 
destruction." 

(2)  Subsection  (k)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "510"  and  substituting  "506". 

(3)  The  following  new  subsections  are 
added  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(s)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act.  and  In  making  sales  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  President  shall  take 
Into  account  (1)  the  percentage  of  the  re- 
cipient or  purchasing  country's  budget  which 
Is  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  or  piu-chaslng 
country  Is  using  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources to  acquire  military  equipment.  When 
assistance  under  this  Act,  or  sales  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  being 
diverted  to  military  expenditures,  or  are 
permitting  the  diversion  of  other  resources 
to  military  expenditures,  to  a  degree  which 
interferes  with  economic  deveolpment,  or 
which  Is  likely  to  cause  an  Increase  In  the 
arms  race,  the  President  shall  suspend  such 
assistance  and  sales.  Such  suspension  shall 
continued  until  the  President  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  such  military  expenditures  are 
no  longer  Interfering  with  economic  develop- 
ment or  contributing  to  the  arms  race,  and 
the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution, 
or  amends  this  Act,  authorizing  a  resumption 
of  assistance  and  sales.  No  other  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(t)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  in  or 
to  any  country  which  has  severed  or  here- 
after severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  (1)  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  country 
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and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such  sales, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  negotiated  and 
entered  Into  after  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  such  country. 

"(u)  In  any  decision  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue to  provide  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  Eiccount  the  status  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  Its  dues,  assessments,  and  other 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations;  and  where 
such  country  is  delinquent  with  respect  to 
any  such  obligations,  the  Administrator  shall 
furnish  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  assurance  given  by  the 
government  of  the  country  concerned  of 
paying  all  of  Its  arrearages  and  of  placing  its 
payments  of  such  obligations  on  a  current 
basis,  or  a  full  explanation  of  the  unusual  or 
exceptional  circumstances  which  render  It 
economically  Incapable  of  giving  such 
assurance." 

CHAPTER  2— ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 

relates     to     administrative     provisions.     Is 

amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  624(d)(2)(B),  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  assistance"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  625,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  personnel,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  VS.C.  1071  et  seq.)  "  and 
substitute  "section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(B)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,"  and  substitute  "section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(B)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  lt449,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stetes  Code". 

(3) Subsection  (d)  (2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "forty"  in  the  third  proviso  and  sub- 
stituting "fifty". 

(c)  Section  626,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  of- 
ficers, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
55a)"  and  substitute  "3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(2)  In  subsection   (b) — • 

(A)  strike  out  "section  13  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263)"  and  substitute  "sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code"; 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "201  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act"  and  substitute  "5532  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

(d)  Section  629(b) ,  which  relates  to  status 
of  personnel  detailed  to  foreign  governments 
or  International  organizations.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  70)"  and  substituting  "5536  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(e)  Section  632(d) ,  which  relates  to  alloca- 
tion and  reimbursement  among  agencies.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "507  and  510"  and 
substituting  "506,  522,  and  523". 

(f)  Section  634,  which  relates  to  reports 
and  information,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  all  after 
"guaranty  program"  and  substitvite  a  period. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(A)  Immediately  preceding  the  first  sen- 
tence insert  the  following:  "When  requests 
are  presented  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under   this  Act,  the  programs  to  be 


carried  out  with  the  funds  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  if  requested  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
if  requester!  by  the  chairman  of  tliat  com- 
niittee. 

(B)  Immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence inrert  the  following;  "Any  such  presen- 
tation material  shall  also  Include  (11a  chart 
showing  on  a  country-by-country  basis  the 
full  extent  cf  all  United  States  assistance 
planned  or  expected  for  each  such  country 
for  the  next  fircal  year.  Including  economic 
assistance  and  military  grants  and  sales  un- 
der this  Act  and  sales  under  the  Agricultural 
Trsde  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  aiuended,  (2)  details  of  proposed 
contributions  by  the  United  States  to  multi- 
lateral financial  agencies,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  (3)  a  statement  of  economic  de- 
velopment projects  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  for  which  fi- 
nancing can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
supplied  through  tho  Export-Import  Bank." 

(C)  In  the  last  sentence,  inunediately  pre- 
ceding the  period,  Insert  the  following:  "and 
of  any  finding,  including  his  reasons  there- 
for, under  section  503  or  521  (b)". 

(D)  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Also,  the  President  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  of  each  case 
when  he  consents,  under  section  505(a)  (4), 
to  the  disposition  by  any  country,  other  than 
by  return  to  the  United  States,  of  any  defense 
article  furnished  to  such  country  on  a  grant 
basis  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  furnished,  and  In  his  noti- 
fication the  President  shall  state  the  manner 
of  disposition  to  which  he  has  given  his 
consent." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  semiannual  reports  of  all  ex- 
ports during  the  preceding  six  months  of 
significant  defense  articles  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. International  organization,  or  other 
foreign  recipient  or  purchaser,  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  authority,  or  by  any  Individual,  corpor- 
ation, partnership,  or  other  association  doing 
business  In  the  United  States.  Such  reports 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  particular  defense 
articles  so  exported,  the  particular  recipient 
or  purchaser,  the  terms  of  the  export,  in- 
cluding Its  selling  price,  if  any,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  distribu- 
tion of  United  States  defense  articles  abroad. 
In  preparing  such  reports  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  latest  sta- 
tistics and  Information  available  In  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

"(h)  The  background  documents  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  in  each  fiscal  year 
supporting  requests  for  new  authorizations 
and  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs 
under  part  II  of  this  Act  shall  contain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proposed  funding 
levels  for  military  assistance  and  sales  to 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Laos." 

(g)  Section  635,  which  relates  to  general 
authorities,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  Is  Eimended  (A)  by 
Inserting,  immediately  preceding  the  first 
word,  a  paragraph  designation  "(1)",  and 
(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost 
of  health  and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign 


employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
otlier  official  duties." 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  is  r.mcnded  by  striking 
out  "and  sales". 

(h)  Section  636,  v. hich  relate.-;  to  piovi- 
Kions  on  uses  oI  lands,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(5)  is  amended  (Ai  by 
striking  out  "(5  U.S  C.  78ic)(2r'  and  sub- 
stitutmg  "1 31  U.S.C.  638.'»ic)  (2  i  ",  and  'Bl 
by  s'.riliing  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78a-li"  and  srb- 
Eilluting  "(31  U.S.C.  638CI". 

(2)  Svibsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
in.g  out  "51,500,000"  and  subttituting  "$2.- 
500,000 '. 

(3)  SviljEoctiin  (ei  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "301  of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act 
(5  use.  31051"  and  substituting  "5533  ol 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

i4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  836),"  and  sub- 
stituting "5702(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
suites  Code". 

(i)  Section  637(a).  which  relates  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
i:-i5  out  "1967"  and  substituting  "1968", 

(j)  Section  640,  which  relates  to  military 
E.xles,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  ".  ex- 
ch.-'ngc.  or  the  guaranty  of  a  sale,",  (2i  by 
striking  out  "503"  and  substituting  "521", 
and  (3 1  by  striking  out  "assisting  of"  and 
substituting  "furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services". 

CHAPTER  3— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign   .'Vssistance    Act    of    1961,    as   amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  644,  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d),  insert  "production 
f.icilities,  utilization  facilities."  between 
"special  nuclear  material,"  and  "or  atomic 
weapons",  and  add  "on  articles  involving  Re- 
stricted Data"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  subsection. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "and 
formerly  Restricted  Data"  and  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert 
the  following:  ",  and  data  removed  from 
the  Restricted  Data  categorv  under  spc'iun 
142d  of  that  Act". 

(3|  Sira.-^ection  (fi  is  amended  as  fol! owe: 
[\)  StrikP  out  "including  orientation. 
training  aid"  and  "including  the  tran.'-Ier 
of  limited  quintities  of  defense  article.-;  for 
test,  evaluation,  or  standardization  pur- 
p>oses,". 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "'Training'  Includes  formal  or  in- 
formal Instruction  of  foreign  students  in 
the  United  States  or  overseas  by  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  contract 
technicians,  contractors  (including  Instruc- 
tion at  civilian  institutions),  or  by  corre- 
spondence courses,  technical,  educational,  or 
information  publications  and  media  of  iill 
kinds  training  aid,  orientation,  training 
exercise,  and  military  advice  to  foreign  nnli- 
tary  units  and  forces." 

(b)  At  the  end  of  such  ch.ipter  Insert  a 
new  section  .is  follows: 

"Sec.  650.  Use  of  U.nited  States  Armud 
Forces. — The  furnishing  of  economic.  mi:i- 
tary.  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  creating  a  new  com- 
mitment or  as  affecting  any  existing  com- 
mitment to  use  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  any  foreign 
country." 

PART  IV 
AME.NDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 
Stc   401.  Title  5  of  the  Unlfd  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a )  Section  3343(b) .  which  relates  to  detail 
of  personnel  to  International  organizations. 
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and  sections  3581(5).  3582(b)(1).  and  3582 
(c),  which  relate  to  rights  of  personnel  who 
transfer  to  International  organizations,  each 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "3"  and  sub- 
stituting "5". 

(b)  Section  3582(a)(1),  which  relates  to 
retirement  benefits  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  international  organizations.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  agency  contributions". 

(C)  Section  3582(a)(2),  which  relates  to 
Insurance  benefits  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  International  organizations,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  to  retain  coverage,  ri'^hts.  and  bene- 
fits under  chapters  87,  and  89  of  this  title. 
If  necessary  employee  deductions  in  payment 
for  the  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  for  the 
period  of  employment  v;!th  the  international 
organization  nre  currently  deposited  in  the 
Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund,  iis  appli- 
cable; and  the  period  during  which  coverage, 
rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  under  this 
paragraph  is  deemed  service  as  an  employee 
under  chapters  87  and  89  of  this  title:". 

(d(  Section  3582(b),  which  relates  to  re- 
employment rights  for  personnel  who  trans- 
fer to  international  organlzacions.  Is 
;i  mended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  except  a  congres- 
sional employee,"  in  the  fir.st  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "On  reemployment. 
he  Is  entitled  to  be  paid,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe  and 
from  appropriations  or  funds  of  the  agency 
from  which  transferred,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  difTcrince  between  the  p.iy.  allowances. 
post  differential,  and  other  monetary  ben- 
efits paid  by  the  International  organization 
and  tile  pay.  allowances,  post  dulerential,  and 
other  monetary  benefits  that  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  agency  had  he  been  detailed 
to  the  International  organization  under  sec- 
tion 3343  of  this  title.  Such  a  payment  shall 
be  made  to  an  employee  who  is  unable  to 
exercise  his  reemployment  right  because  of 
disability  Incurred  while  on  transfer  to  an 
International  organization  under  this  sub- 
chapter and.  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
dies  while  on  such  a  transfer  or  during  the 
period  after  separation  from  the  Intern.i- 
tional  organization  in  which  he  is  properly 
exercising  or  could  exerci^^e  his  reemploy- 
ment right.  In  accordance  with  subchapter 
VIII  of  chapter  55  of  this  title.  This  subsec- 
tion djes  not  apply  t.j  n  conc;'-.-.:5;')nal  em- 
ployee nor  nay  any  payment  provided  for 
In  the  precevling  two  sentences  of  this  sub- 
section be  based  on  a  period  of  en^.ploymcnt 
with  an  International  organization  occurring 
before  t".c  t;r-f  day  ol  the  ri''.-.'.  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  tl;e  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Assl.^Umce  Act  of  1967." 

(e)  Section  3582(d).  which  relates  to 
agency  contributions  to  retirement  and  in- 
surance programs  for  personnel  who  transfer 
to  Internationa!  organizations,  is  amended 
by  striking  cut  "may"  and  substituting 
"shall". 

Sec.  402.  The  first  seciion  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28.  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000" 
and  "$23,100".  respectively,  and  substituting 
"$53,550"  and  "$26,650".  respectively. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MS.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  ax\ 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Strike 
o\it  all  after  the  enacting  clause  oi  S  1872 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  12048,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967'." 

"Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as   amended,   is  amended   by   inserting   im- 


mediately after  the  first  section  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  2,  Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  Atr- 
thorizations. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act 
authorizes  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year 
1969.' 

■PART  I 
"CHAPTER   1— POLICY 

■Sec  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance .^ct  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

■■  ■Sec.  102.  State.ment  of  Policy, — The 
Congress  declares  that  the  freedom,  security. 
iind  prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  best 
sustained  in  a  community  of  free,  secure,  and 
prospering  nation.s.  In  particular,  the  Con- 
gres.s  recognizes  the  threat  to  world  peace 
posed  by  aggression  and  subversion  wherever 
they  occur,  and  that  ignorance,  want,  and 
despair  breed  the  extremism  and  violence 
which  lead  to  aggression  and  subversion. 
The  Congress  declares  therefore  that  It  is 
not  only  expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom. 
justice,  and  compassion  but  also  important 
to  our  nation.il  security  that  the  United 
States,  through  private  as  well  as  public  ef- 
forts, assist  the  people  of  less  developed 
countries  In  their  efforts  to  acquire  the 
k;iowledge  and  resources  essential  for  de- 
velopment and  to  build  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  institutions  which  will  meet 
their  aspirations  for  a  better  life,  with  free- 
dom, and  in  peace. 

•■  In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  incre.Jsed  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries,  free- 
dom of  the  pre."?,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  International 
wnerways.  and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
liwfiil  activities  without  discrimination  as 
to  rice  or  religion.  The  Congress  further  de- 
clares that  r.r.y  distinction  made  by  foreign 
n;'.tlons  between  American  citizens  because 
of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the  granting  of, 
or  the  exercise  of.  personal  or  other  rights 
nviilla!:le  to  American  citizens  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles.  In  the  administration  of 
all  parts  of  this  Act  these  principles  shall 
be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations 
wiih  couutries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
v>;ii.  h  are  in  cnitroversy  with  each  other  as 
t->  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  Issues  In- 
\olve<.t  by  moans  of  international  law  pro- 
ceclires  .r.ailable  to  the  parties. 

■■  The  Congress  further  declares  that  to 
r.ch!..ve  the  o'ojectives  of  this  Act.  programs 
..uthorizfd  by  this  Act  should  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  the  following  prln- 
cipl-s: 

"  'First.  d?vel-ipment  is  primarily  the  re- 
spinbibllity  of  tiie  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  themselves.  Assistance 
from  the  United  States  shall  be  used  in 
sr.priort  of.  --afher  than  .-substitution  for.  the 
.■^eU-hclp  efforts  that  are  essential  to  success- 
ful development  programs,  and  shall  be  con- 
centrated in  those  countries  that  take 
positi'.-e  steps  to  h.clp  themselves.  Maximum 
effort  shall  be  m.-ide.  in  the  ndminibtratlon 
of  this  Act,  to  stimulate  the  involvement  of 
the  people  In  the  development  process 
throtigh  the  encouragement  of  democratic 
participation  in  private  and  local  govern- 
mental activities  and  Institution-building 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
cipient nations. 

"  'Second,  the  tasks  of  successful  develop- 
ment in  some  instances  require  the  active 
involvement  and  cooperation  of  many  coun- 
tries on  a  multilateral  basis.  Therefore,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  other 
countries  shall  be  encouraged  to  Increase 
their  contributions  to  development  programs 
and  projects  so  that  the  cost  of  such  com- 
mon undertakings,  which  are  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  may  be  shared  equitably  by  all. 


"  'Third,  assistance  shall  be  utilized  to 
encourage  regional  cooperation  by  less  de- 
veloped countries  In  the  solution  of  common 
problems  and  the  development  of  shared 
resources. 

"  'Fourth,  the  first  objects  of  assistance 
shall  be  to  support  the  efforts  of  iess  de- 
veloped countries  to  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  their  peoples  for  sufficient  food, 
good  health,  home  ownership  and  decent 
housing,  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  make 
their  own  way  forward  to  a  brighter  future. 
In  supporting  these  objectives,  particular 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  o:  utilization  of 
resources  for  food  production  and  voluntary 
family  planning. 

"  'Fifth,  assistance  shall  wherever  practica- 
ble be  constituted  of  United  States  com- 
m.oditles  and  services  furnished  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  other  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  Improve  its  balance  of  payments 
position. 

"  'Sixth,  assistance  shall  be  furnished  In 
stich  a  manner  as  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  In  operations  so  that  the  United 
States  obtains  maximum  possible  effective- 
ness for  each  dollar  spent. 

"  'Seventh,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  furnishing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, disposal  of  excess  property,  and 
United  States  payments  to  International 
lending  Institutions,  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  complement 
and  be  coordinated  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part. 

"  'It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  permanent 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  To  help  promote 
that  objective,  the  United  States  should 
encourage,  as  part  of  pacific  settlement,  di- 
rect talks  among  the  parties  concerned, 
using  such  third  party  or^^ilted  Nations 
assistance  as  they  may  wish.  To  this  end 
the  President  should  undertake  Immediately 
( 1 )  a  thorough  review  of  the  needs  of  the 
several  countries  of  that  area,  and  (2)  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  United  States  policies  aimed 
at  helping  meet  those  needs  and  securing 
a  permanent  peace  In  the  area. 

"  'It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  In  any  case  In  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  President  should  suspend 
assistance  to  such  country  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  Including  any  program  designed 
to  complement  assistance  under  this  Act 
(such  as  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954).  When  diplo- 
matic relations  are  resumed,  a  further  study 
should  be  made  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  to  determine  whether  United  States 
foreign  policy  objectives  would  be  served  by 
extending  assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act,  Including  any  program  designed  to  com- 
plement such  assistance." 

"CHAPTER  2— DEVELOPMENT  AS.3ISTANCE 
"title   I— development   loan   fund 

"Snc.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Asslst.tnce  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, w'nich  relates  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  201(b).  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

"ibi  Section  201  (d) ,  which  relates  to  rates 
of  interest.  Is  amended  by  striking  otit  1  per 
centum'  and  substituting  '2  per  centum'. 

"(c(  Section  202(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization. Is  am.ended  by  striking  out  'p.nd 
S750.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969'  and  substituting  ',  $450,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968'. 

"(d)  Section  205.  which  relates  to  transfers 
to  International  lending  institutions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)   Strike  out  'only'. 

"(2)  Strike  out  'or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation'  and  substitute  'the  In- 
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ternatlonal  Finance  Corporation,  or  the  Asian 
Development  Bank'. 

"(el  At  the  end  of  such  title  I,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

"  'Sec.  207.  Pxjrposes  of  Dejvelopmevt 
Assistance. — In  furnishing  development  aa- 
ststance  under  this  chapter  the  President 
shall  place  appropriate  emphasis  on — • 
"'(a)  assuring  maximum  participation  In 
the  task  of  economic  development  by  the 
people  of  less  developed  countries  through 
the  encouragement  of  strong  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  Institutions  needed  for  a 
progressive  democratic  society: 

"'(b)  programs  directed  at  enabling  a 
country  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  its  people 
from  Its  own  resources,  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  technical  knowledge  and  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity;  assistance  for  improved  stor- 
age, transportation,  '  marketing,  and  credit 
facilities  (including  provision  for  foreign 
currency  loans  to  small  farmers),  coopera- 
tives, water  conservation  programs,  and 
adaptive  research  programs;  and  technologi- 
cal advice;  Provided,  That  relief  from  the 
Immediate  threat  of  famine,  hunger,  and 
malnutrition  may  be  provided  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and  that  assist- 
ance provided  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  should  complement  assistance  fur- 
nished under  this  Act; 

"  '(c)  assisting  recipient  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  meet  increasing  needs  for  trained 
manpower  In  their  development  efforts  by 
improving  education  planning  and  research, 
training  teachers  and  administrators,  devel- 
oping and  constructing  educational  institu- 
tions, and  using  modern  educational  tech- 
nology; 

"  '(d)  developing  programs  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, to  control  and  eradicate  disease,  to 
clear  slums,  and  to  provide  adequate  and  safe 
drinking  water,  adequate  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, overall  health  education,  maternal  and 
child  care,  and  voluntary  family  planning 
services  which  shall,  where  feasible,  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  programs  of  maternal  and 
child  care,  and  other  public  health  assist- 
ance;  and 

"'(e)  other  impyortant  development  ac- 
tivities including  assistance  for  programs  to 
assist  Industrial  development;  the  growth 
of  free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  vol- 
untary agencies;  Improvement  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication  systems;  devel- 
opment of  capabilities  for  sound  economic 
planning  and  public  administration;  urban 
development:  and  modernization  of  existing 
laws  to  facilitate  economic  development. 

"  'Sec.  208.  Self-Help  Criteria. — In  de- 
termining whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  should  furnish  development 
assistance  to  a  country  under  this  chapter 
the  President  shall  take  into  account — 

"'(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  its  needs  and  capabilities  to  Increase  food 
production  and  improve  the  means  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  cf  food: 

"'(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
creating  a  favorable  climate  for  private  en- 
terprise and  Investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign; 

"'(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  increasing  the  role 
of  the  people  in  the  developmental  process; 
"'(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's 
governmental  expenditures  are  allocated  to 
key  developmental  areas,  including  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education,  and  not  diverted 
for  unnecessary  military  purposes  or  to  In- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  other  free  and 
Independent  nations; 

"■(e)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
willing  to  make  contributions  of  its  own 
to  the  projects  and  programs  for  which  the 
assistance  is  provided; 

"'(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
making   economic,   social,   and   political   re- 


forms, such  as  tax  collection  Improvements 
and  changes  in  land  tenure  arrangements, 
that  will  enable  it  to  achieve  developmental 
objectives  more  efficiently  and  Justly;  and 

"'(g)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
otherwise  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  s(x;lal  concerns 
of  Its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
tu-es. 

"  'Sec.  209.  Multilateral  and  Regional 
Programs. —  (a)  Mlt-tilateral  Programs. — 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  planning  and 
administration  of  development  assistance  by. 
or  under  the  sponsorship  of,  mtiltllateral 
lending  institutions  and  other  international 
organizations  may,  in  some  Instances,  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
that  assistance  through  participation  of  oth- 
er donors  in  the  development  effort,  im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  programs, 
pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  manpower,  and  greater 
encouragement  of   self-help   performance. 

"■(b)  Regional  Programs. — It  is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  where 
problems  or  opportunities  are  common  to 
two  or  more  countries  In  a  region,  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  power,  watershed  de- 
velopment, disease  control,  and  establish- 
ment of  development  banks,  these  countries 
often  can  more  effectively  resolve  such  prob- 
lems and  exploit  such  opportunities  by  Join- 
ing together  in  regional  organizations  or 
working  together  on  regional  programs,  (2) 
that  assistance  often  can  be  utilized  more 
efficiently  in  regional  programs  than  in  sepa- 
rate country  programs,  and  (3)  that  to  the 
maximum  exteiit  practicable  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  assistance  under  this 
Act  should  be  furnished  so  as  to  encourage 
less  developed  countries  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  regional  development  pro- 
grams.' 

"title   It TECHNICAL    COOPERATION    AND 

DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

"Sec.  103.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooper- 
ation and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

■'(a)  Section  211(aK  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

"(b)    Section  211(d),  which  relates  to  a 
ceiling  on   assistance   to   United   States   re- 
search    and     educational     Institutions,     is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(11  Strike  out  ■$10,000,000'  and  substitute 
•$20,000,000'. 

■'(2)  After  the  words  'may  be  used'  Insert 
the  words  'during  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969'. 

"(c)  Section  212.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•  'Sec.  212.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.' 

"(d)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  amounts  are  author. zed  to  remain 
available  until  expended.' 

■■(e)  Section  214(d),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■■(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the 
Girl's  College  of  Israel,  for  the  fiscal  year 
!"!;8,  $1,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  no.mal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,' 


"(f)  At  the  end  of  such  title  II  of  chapter 
2,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  218.  Fish  and  Other  Protein  Con- 
centrates.—  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  fish  and  other  protein  concentrates 
as  a  practical  means  of  reducing  nutritional 
deficiencies  in  less  developed  countries  and 
areas.  This  program  shall  Include— 

"■(1)  studies  and  activities  relating  to 
food  technology: 

■■■|2)  development  of  suitable  marketing 
techniques; 

"■(3)  development  of  consumer  accept- 
ance programs;  and 

"'(4)  feeding  programs  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  nutritional  value  of  fish  and 
other  protein  concentrates  as  a  diet  supple- 
ment. 

"  'In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  tuch  technical 
groups  or  agencies  as  may  be  helpful  with 
such  activities.  In  accordance  with  section 
601(b)  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  en- 
courage full  participation  in  such  program 
by  United  States  private  enterprise. 

"■(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  uie 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and  is  urged  to  use 
at  least  S2.5  million  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes.' 

title  III — investment  cvaranties 
"Sec.  104.    Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of    the   Foreign    Assistance   Act   of    1961,    as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows: 

■■(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  (B),  strike  out 
■and'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  (C),  strike  out  the 
colon  and  substitute  ',  and'. 

"(3)  After  paragraph  (1)  (C)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■■  ■(Di  loss  of  equity  Investment  from  such 
ru;ks  as  the  President  may  determine,  other 
than  loss  arising  from  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  Investor  is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided, That  compensation  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  centum 
of  the  Investor's  loss:'. 

■■(4)  In  paragraph  (1).  amend  the  proviso 
to  read  as  follows: 

•Provided,  That  the  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  issued  under  this  paragraph  ( 1 1 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$9,000,000,000.  of  which  not  more  than  S125.- 
000.000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph 
(1),  and'. 

"(5)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■  '(21  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  Important  In  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 

"'(A)  any  loan  investment  for  housing 
projects  with  appropriate  participation  by 
tlie  pri'-ate  Investor  in  the  loan  risk. 

"■(B)  any  loan  investment  for  credit 
unions,  or 

■■  ■(C)  any  other  investment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate approved  In  the  project: 
Provided.  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  Uie  development  of  small  Independent 
business  enterprises:  Provided  further,  That 
no  payment  may  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph'(2)  for  any  loss  of  equity  Investment 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  inv^stor  is  responsible,  or  for  any  loss 
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of  loan  investment  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  for  which  the  Investor  Is 
responsible:  Provided  further.  That  the  total 
face  amount  of  the  guaranties  issued  under 
this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $575,000,000.  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for  other 
than  housing  projects  similar  to  those  in- 
sured by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  not  exceed  $415.- 
000,000,  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  credit  unions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this 
authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1971." 

"(b)  Section  222.  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
'shall  be  available  for  meeting'  Insert  the 
words  'necessary  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  221,  224,  and  231  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  expenses  pertaining  to  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  and  printing)  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed  in  an- 
nual appropriation  Acts,  for  meeting'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d).  after  the  words  'in 
section  222(b)'  insert  the  following:  '(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purposes  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran* 
ties)'. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  add  the 
following  new  sentence;  'The  allowable  rate 
of  Interest  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Admlnlstr;»tor  as  of  the 
date  the  project  covered  by  the  Investment 
is  officially  authorized  by  him  and  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  contract,  he  may  aixend 
such  rate  at  his  discretion,  consistent  wSth 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.' 

"(c)  Section  223.  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions. Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (a),  after  the  words 
'services  pursuant  to  a'  insert  the  words 
'lease  or". 

"(2)   Paragraph  (c)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(A)  Immediately  after  'owned  by  United 
States  citizens,'  insert  the  following:  'or 
nonprofit  associations  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory,'. 

"(B)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
'Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
loan  Investment  a  final  determination  of 
eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the 
guarantee  is  Issued;  in  all  other  cases,  the 
Investor  must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
nrises  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
is  issued.' 

"(d)  Section  224(c).  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out  '$450,- 
000.000'  and  '$300,000,000'  and  substituting 
'$600,000,000'  and  '$350,000,000'.  respectively, 
(2)  by  striking  out  'misconduct'  and  substi- 
tuting 'misrepresentation',  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  '1969'  and  substituting  '1971'. 

"TITLE  IV SURVETS  OF  INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 

"Sec.  105.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  FVjreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  invest- 
ment opportunities,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  232  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1965'  and  substituting  '1968'  and  by 
striking  out  '$2,100,000'  and  substituting 
'$4,880,000'. 

"(b)  Section  233  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  paragraph  (a)  'substantially  bene- 
ficially owned  by  United  States  citizens'  and 
substituting  'of  which  at  least  33 '  3  per  cen- 
tum of  the  beneficial  ownership  is  held  by 
United  States  citizens', 

"TTTLZ  VI ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

"Sec.  106.  'ntle  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  la  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)    Section   251(h)    of  the   Foreign   As- 


sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  transfers  to  international  lending  in- 
stitutions,   is   amended   as   follows: 

"(1)  Inunedlately  after  'named  in  section 
205'  insert  '(other  than  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank) '. 

"(2)  Immediately  after  'for  use'  insert  'in 
Lalln  America'. 

"(b)  Section  252.  which  relates  to  au- 
tliorizatlon,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"il)  Strike  out  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
ye.-.rs  1968  and  1969.  $750,000,000'  and  sub- 
stitute   for  the  fiscal  year  19fi8.  $578,000,000'. 

"(2)  Insert  'la)'  immediately  after  'Sec. 
£."^2.  Authorization- — '  and  at  fae  end  there- 
of add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'{b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  $714,000  for  grants  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title.' 

"TITLE   Vlir — SOUTHEAST    ASIA    MULTILATERAL 
AND  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  107  Title  VIII  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
Multilateral  and  Regional  Programs,  is 
amended   by   striking  out  section   273. 

"Tiri.E    IX — UTILIZATION    OF    DEMOCRATIC    INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  108.  Section  281  of  title  IX  of  the 
Foreign  As^is^ance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  utilization  of  democratic 
institutions  In  development,  is  amended  by 
inserting  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec.  281.' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"'lb)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  programs  under  this  chapter 
shall— 

"'(1)  recognize  the  differing  needs,  de- 
sires, and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the 
respective    developing    countries    and    areas; 

"  '(2)  use  the  intellectual  resources  of  such 
countries  and  areas  in  conjunction  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  indigenous  in- 
stitutions that  meet  their  particular  require- 
ments for  sustained  economic  and  social 
progress;  and 

"  '(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
in  skills  required  for  effective  participation 
in  governmental  and  political  processes  es- 
sential to  self-government. 

"'(c)  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  re- 
search under  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be 
given  to  research  designed  to  examine  the 
political,  social,  and  related  obstacles  to  de- 
velopment in  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  part  I  of  this  Act. 

"  '(d)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
evaluation  of  relevant  past  and  current  pro- 
grams under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  to  apply- 
ing this  experience  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
effectiveness  in  Implementing  the  objectives 
of  this  title.' 

"    TITLE    :v^VOLUNTARY    FAMILY    PLANNING 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  109.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  titles: 


'TITLE    X- 


.OLUNTARY    FAMILY    PLANNING 
PROGRAMS 


"'Sec.  291.  General  Authority. —  (a)  In 
order  to  aid  countries  where  population 
growth  is  outpacing  food  production  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  danger  of 
deterioration  in  their  nutrition  level  with 
harmful  effects  on  both  health  and  economic 
growth,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  voluntary  family-plan- 
ning programs  in  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  areas,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  determine,  to  foreign  governments. 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies.  United 
States  and  foreign   nonprofit  organizations. 


universities,  hospitals,  accredited  health  in- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  health  or  other 
qualified  organizations. 

"'(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,  whene.er 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  is  Involved,  that  no  individual  will  be 
coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral. 
philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs. 

"'(c)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"voluntary  family-planning  programs"  in- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  demographic 
studies,  medical  and  psychological  research, 
personnel  training,  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  clinics  and  rural  health  centers, 
specialized  training  of  doctors  and  paramedi- 
cal personnel,  the  manufacture  of  medical 
supplies,  the  dissemination  of  family-plan- 
ning information,  and  provision  of  medical 
assistance  and  supplies. 

"  'Sec.  292.  Authorization. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  I 
of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $20,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  together  with  excess 
foreign  currencies  made  available  under 
section  612(c).  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
expended  in  connection  with  any  family- 
planning  program  involving  the  use  of  abor- 
tion, sterilization,  or  euthanasia  as  a  method 
of  population  control. 

"  'title  XI FOOD  production  TARGETS  AND 

REPORTS 

"  'Sec.  295.  Food  Production  Targets  and 
Reports. — In  making  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  President  shall, 
for  each  country  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  which  he  finds  has  a  substantial 
food  deficit.  Include — 

"'(1)  descriptions  of  proposed  programs, 
if  any.  In  the  areas  of  food  production,  stor- 
age, and  distribution,  and  voluntary  family 
planning; 

"'(2)  Information  on  achievement  targets 
in  food  production,  storage,  and  distribution, 
and  their  relationship  to  expected  changes 
in  total  population;  and 

"'(3)  a  detailed  report  on  progress  with 
respect  to  food  production,  storage,  and 
distribution,  and  the  relationship  of  this 
progress  to  population.' 

"CHAPTER  3— INTERNATIONAL  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  110.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  International  organizations 
and  programs,  Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Section  301,  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  is  administered 
by  an  international  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  international  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  fund  Is  administered  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  any  existing  agreement  en- 
tered Into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence.' 

"(b)  Section  302.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  all  after 
"for  such  purposes,"  and  substitute  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  $141,000,000.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  $158,000,000.  Such  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 
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"(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus 
Basin  Development  to  carry  out  the  p\ir poses 
of  this  section.  In  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  $51,220,000.  Such  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 

"(c)  Immediately  after  section  303,  add 
the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  304.  United  Nations  Peacekeep- 
ing.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
cause  of  International  order  and  peace  can 
be  enhanced  by  the  establishment,  within 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  of  Improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  being  main- 
tained by  United  Nations  members  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  purposes  in 
accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
The  President  Is  therefore  requested  to  ex- 
plore through  the  United  States  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  and  in  coopera- 
lon  with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  both  the 
means  and  the  prospects  of  establishing  such 
peacekeeping  arrangements.  The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
March  31,  1968.  a  report  upon  the  outcome 
of  his  initiatives,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  appropriate." 

"CHAPTER   4— SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  111.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  supporting  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  401.  which  relates  to  general 
authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  'political  stability'  and  substituting 
a  period. 

"(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000,000: 
Provided,  That  where'  and  substituting 
'$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  In  ad- 
dition to  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  use  in  Vietnam  $550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Where'. 

"(c)  At  the  end  of  chapter  4  add  the 
following  new  secticn: 

"  'Sec.  403.  United  States  Refund  Claims. — 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  the  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  separate  special 
account  of  United  States  dollars,  which  ac- 
count shall  be  available  solely  for  withdraw- 
als by  the  United  States,  at  such  times  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, in  satisfaction  of  United  States 
dollar  refund  claims  against  the  Government 
arising  out  of  operations  conducted  under 
this  Act.  Such  account  should  be  established 
in  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000,000  and 
maintained  thereafter  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
cover  United  States  refund  claims  as  they 
arise." 

"C:HAPTER    5 — CONIINGENCY   FUND 

"Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to 
exceed  $110,000,000'  and  substituting  '$50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

"CHAPTER  6— ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTRIES 
HAVING  AGRARIAN  ECONOMIES 
"Sec.  113.  Section  461  of  chapter  6  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  hav- 
ing agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting '(a)'  immediately  before  'Wherever" 


and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  In  presenting  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1969  the  President  shall 
include  recommendations  for  Improving  and 
establishing  agricultural  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  In  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia. 
These  recommendations  shall  be  developed 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  appropriate  institutions  and 
organizations.  Including  those  in  the  regions 
concerned.' 

"PART  II 
"MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 

"Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  state- 
ment of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Section  502  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 501. 

"(2)  In  such  new  section  501.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  last  paragraph  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
the  administration  of  this  part  priority  shall 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  those  countries  in 
danger  of  becoming  victims  of  active  Com- 
munist or  Communist-supported  aggression 
or  those  countries  in  which  the  internal  se- 
curity is  threatened  by  Communist-inspired 
or  Communist-supported  internal  subver- 
sion.' 

"(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'lease,  sale,  exchange,'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ';  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

"(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(A)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as 
section  525. 

"(B)  In  such  new  section  525,  strike  out 
'guarantying,  insuring,  coinsuring,  and  rein- 
suring' and  substitute  'Guaranties. —  (a)  The 
President  may  guarantee.  Insure,  coinsure, 
and   reinsure". 

"(C)  In  such  new  section  525(a).  strike 
out  'such'  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
substitute  'any'. 

"(c)  Section  504(a).  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations. Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  (including  the  proviso)  and 
substituting  'There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  $590,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  to  exceed 
$654,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  $24,100,000  shall  be  available  each  fiscal 
year  solely  for  cost-sharing  expenses  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  related 
agencies  program.  No  part  of  any  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost-sharing  expenses 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.'. 

"(d)  Section  505(a),  which  relates  to  uti- 
lization of  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 502. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 
502.  strike  out  'Utilization  of  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  assistance'  and  substitute  'Uti- 
lization OF  Defense  Articles  and  Defense 
Services. — Defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices'. 

"(e)  Section  506.  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eligibility,  is  redesignated  as  section 
505. 

"(f)  Section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 522. 

"(2)   In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 


'Sales'  as  the  section  caption  and  substitute 
'Sales  FIiom  Stock'. 

"(3)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
'subsection'  each  place  it  appears  and  substi- 
tute in  each  such  place  'section'. 

"(g)  Section  507(b),  which  relates  to  sales, 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

"(2)  In  such  new  section  523,  Insert  'Pro- 
curement FOR  Sales. — '  as  the  section 
caption. 

"(3)  Strike  out  'section  508'  In  the  third 
sentence  and  substitute  'section  626'. 

"(4)  Strike  out  'subsection'  in  the  sixth 
sentence  and  substitute  'section". 

"(h)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows; 

"  ( 1 )  Section  508  is  redesignated  as  section 
526. 

"(2)  Strike  out  "furnish  military  assistance 
on  cash  or  credit  terms'  and  substitute  'fi- 
nance sales'. 

"(1)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  ex- 
changes and  guaranties.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)    Strike   out   the  section   caption. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 527(b). 

"1 3)  In  such  new  section  527(b),  strike 
out  'as  payment  for  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  part'  and  substitute  'in  exchange 
for  defense  articles  and  defense  services  bar- 
tered by  the  United  States  Government  under 
subsection  (a) '. 

"(4)  (A)  Insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (a)   in  such  new  section  527: 

"  'Sec.  527.  Exchanges. —  (a)  The  President 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
632(d),  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  to  acquire  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  from  any  source  and  barter  such  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion In  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services." 

"(B)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)  in  such  new  section  527 : 

"'(c)  The  President  may,  without  reim- 
bursement from  funds  available  for  use  un- 
der this  part,  barter  defense  articles,  which 
are  In  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  which  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  procure  under  other  provisions 
of  law,  and  defense  services  with  any  friendly 
country  or  international  organization  in  ex- 
ci  ange  for  other  defense  articles  and  defense 
Services  of  approximately  equal  or  equivalent 
value  which  are  required  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.' 

"(5)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525(b). 

"(J)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  510  Is  redesignated  as  section 
506. 

"(2)  Strike  out  'the  fiscal  year  1967'  each 
place  it  appears  and  substitute  in  each  such 
place  'each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969'. 

"(k)  Section  511,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Section  511  is  redesignated  as  section 
507. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  'section 
507'  and  suljstltute  'chapter  3';  and  strike  out 
the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

"  (1 )  Section  505  ( b ) ,  which  relates  to  utili- 
zation of  assistance,  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  new  section  507. 

"(m)  Section  512.  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Section  512  is  redesignated  as  section 
508. 

"(2)  Strike  out  'section  507'  and  substitute 
'chapter  3'. 

"(n)  Section  513,  which  relates  to  the  cer- 
tification of  recipient's  capability,  is  amended 
as  follows: 
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"(1)  Section  613  1«  redestgnated  aa  sec- 
tion SOS. 

"(3)  In  aubeection  (a),  strike  out  'section 
507'  and  substitute  'cbapter  3'. 

"(o)  Inunedlatdy  after  the  new  section 
509.  add  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sbc.  510.  Restsictiom  on  TtAtNtNc  or 
Ckbtain  Fobkicn  Nationals. — In  any  case  In 
which  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  country  are 
severed,  no  national  of  such  foreign  co\intry 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  or  continue  train- 
ing under  this  Act  (as  defined  In  section 
644(f) )  until  such  time  as  dlplcmatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  such 
foreign  country  are   resumed.' 

"(p)  The  program  under  which  nationals 
of  Iraq  and  Sudan  are  currently  engaged  In 
military  training  shall  cease  immediately 
upon  passage  of  this  Act. 

"(q)  SecUon  SI4,  which  relates  to  admin- 
istration of  sales  and  exchange  programs 
Involving  defense  articles  and  services,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  514  is  redesignated  as  section 
521. 

"(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter 
heading  before  such  new  section  521 : 

"  'CHAFm   3 — Foreign   Mn-riART    Sales'. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  authorize  measures  consonant  with  that 
objective  to  enable  allied  and  other  friendly 
foreign  countries,  having  sufficient  wealth  to 
develop  and  maintain  their  defense  capacities 
without  undue  burden  to  their  economics,  to 
acquire  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter,  special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  but  con- 
sideration shall  also  be  given  to  co-produc- 
tion or  licensed  production  outside  the 
United  States  of  defense  articles  of  United 
States  origin  when  such  production  best 
serves  the  foreign  policy,  national  security, 
and  economy  of  the  United  States.  In  eval- 
uating any  sale  proposed  to  be  made  or 
guaranteed  or  financed  by  the  United  States 
Oovernment  piuvuant  to  this  chapter,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  proposed  sale  damages  or 
Infringes  upon  licensing  arrangements 
whereby  United  States  entitles  have  granted 
licenses  for  the  manvifacture  of  the  defense 
articles  selected  by  the  purchasing  country 
to  entities  located  in  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  licenses  result  in  financial  re- 
turns to  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the  por- 
tion of  the  defense  articles  so  manufactured 
which  is  of  United  States  origin.  Recognizing 
the  economic  interdependence  of  the  free 
and  independent  countries  of  the  world  and 
the  adverse  effects  which  large-scale  pur- 
chases of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices of  United  States  origin  may  have  on  the 
net  position  of  a  purchasing  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  give  consideration 
to  procuring  from  countries  making  such 
large-scale  purchases,  for  use  by  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  carry  out 
chapter  2  of  this  part,  selected  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  under  competitive 
arrangements,  open  to  United  States  sup- 
pliers, which  assure  quality,  cost,  delivery, 
and  support  terms  at  least  equal  to  those 
obtainable  from  United  States  suppliers.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  Strike  out  'section  511(a)'  and  sub- 
stitute 'section  507  (a)'. 

"(B)  Strike  out  '$85,000,000'  and  subsU- 
tute  '$100,000,000'. 

"(C)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

"(5)    Add   the  following   new  subsection: 

"'(c)  No  defense  article  or  defense  serv- 
ice ahaU  be  furnished  imder  this  chapter  to 
any  country  or  International  organization 
unless  (1)  the  President  finds  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 


ices to  such  country  or  International  orga- 
nization will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  and 
(2)  the  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion la  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  defense 
articles  or  defense  services.' 

"(r)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  new  chapter  3 : 

"  'Sec.  528.  Leases. — (a)  The  President 
may.  subject  to  section  632(d),  use  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  part  to  acquire 
defense  articles  from  any  source  and  lease 
such  defense  articles,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  of  payment  as  he  may  determine, 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international  or- 
ganization. 

"'(b)  Payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the 
defense  articles  leased,  or  to  any  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  currently  available  for 
the  same  general  purpose.' 

"PART  III 

"CHAPTER  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( a )  Section  601  ( c )  ( 3 ) ,  which  relates  to  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '5  of  the  AdminlBtrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2) '  and  substituting 
'5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(b)  Section  608(a),  which  relates  to  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  excess  property,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  'It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  part  I  excess  personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  utilized  wherever  practicable  In 
lieu  of  the  procurement  of  new  Items  for 
United  States-assisted  projects  and  pro- 
grams.' 

"(c)  Section  610(b),  which  relates  to 
transfers  between  accounts,  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  '510'  and  substituting  '506', 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  '$5,000,000'  and  sub- 
stituting '$11,000,000'. 

"(d)  Section  611.  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"'(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  no  assistance  author- 
ized under  title  I,  II,  and  VI  of  chapter  2 
and  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  with  resp>ect  to  any  capital  aselst- 
ance  project  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000  until  the  head  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  part  I 
of  the  Act  has  received  and  taken  Into  con- 
sideration— 

"  '  ( 1 )  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  assistance  project,  conducted  by 
Controller  of  such  agency  with  such  assist- 
ance from  other  divisions  of  such  agency  as 
he  may  request,  which  shall  set  forth  his 
views,  comments  and  such  recommendations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Justification,  feasibility 
studies  and  prospect  for  effective  utilization 
of  such  projects;  and 

"  '(2)  a  certification  from  the  principal 
officer  of  such  agency  in  the  country  in  which 
the  project  is  located  as  to  the  capability  of 
the  country  (both  financial  and  human  re- 
Bouroes)  to  effectively  maintain  and  utilize 
the  project  taking  into  account  among  other 
things  the  maintenance  and  utilization  of 
projects  in  such  country  previously  financed 
or  assisted  by  the  United  States.' 

"(e)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Section  ai4(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'510'  and  substituting  '500'. 

"(g)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 


tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting 'and  no  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  shall  be  provided,'  immediately  be- 
fore "to  any  Communist  country'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (J)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(J)  The  President  shall  consider  termi- 
nating assistance  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  to  any  country  which  permits,  or  fails 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent,  the 
dEunage  or  destruction  by  mob  action  of 
United  States  property  within  such  country, 
and  falls  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  thereof  and  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  such  damage  or 
destruction.' 

"(3)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '510'  and  substituting  '506'. 

"(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '(n)  No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or 
grants  or  other  assistance  shall  he  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
to  any  country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to 
North  Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  imder  its  registry  to  transport  to 
or  from  North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities,  so  long  as  North 
Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime. Notwithstanding  section  640  of  this 
Act,  no  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
shall  be  acquired  from,  or  provided  to,  any 
such  country  by  any  means  under  this  or 
any  other  Act.  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section." 

"(5)  At  the  end  of  section  620,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(s)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  in 
or  to  any  country  which  has  severed  or  here- 
after severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  (1)  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  country 
and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such  sales, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  negotiated  and 
entered  Into  after  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  such  country." 

"(6)  No  ship  which  has  transported  any 
goods  or  personnel  to  or  from  North  Viet  Nam 
or  Cuba  so  long  as  either  of  such  countries 
is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime,  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  p>ort  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  territories,  commonwealths  or 
possessions. 

"No  captain  who  has  taken  any  ship  as 
captain  Into  North  Viet  Nam  or  Cuba  so  long 
as  either  shall  be  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  j>ort  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  territories, 
commonwealths  or  possessions  as  captain  of 
any  ship. 

"(7)  At  the  end  of  section  620  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  "(s)  In  any  decision  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue to  provide  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  coimtry  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  status  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  Its  dues,  assessments,  and 
other  obligations  to  the  United  Nations;  and 
where  such  country  is  delinquent  with 
respect  to  any  such  obligations,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  fiunish  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  setting 
forth  the  assurance  given  by  the  government 
of  the  country  concerned  of  paying  all  of  its 
arrearages  and  of  placing  its  payments  of 
such  obligations  on  a  current  basis,  or  a  full 
explanation   of  the   unusual   or  exceptional 
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circumstances  which  render  it  economically 
incapable  of  giving  such  assurance." 

"CHAPTER   2— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Immediately  after  section  621,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec  621A.  Strenchthened  Management 
Practices. —  (a)  The  Congress  believes  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be 
utilized  more  effectively  by  the  application 
of  advanced  management  decisionmaking, 
information  and  analysis  techniques  such 
as  systems  analysis,  automatic  data  process- 
ing, benefit-cost  studies,  and  information 
retrieval. 

"'(b)  To  meet  this  need,  the  President 
shall  establish  a  management  system  that 
includes:  the  definition  of  objectives  and 
programs  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance; the  development  of  quantitative  In- 
dicators of  progress  toward  these  objectives; 
the  orderly  consideration  of  alternative 
means  for  accomplishing  such  objectives; 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  for  comparing 
actual  results  of  programs  and  projects  with 
those  anticipated  when  they  were  under- 
taken. The  system  should  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  agency  and  to  Congress  that 
relates  agency  resources,  expenditures,  and 
budget  projections  to  such  objectives  and 
results  in  order  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of 
program  performance,  the  review  of  budg- 
etary requests,  and  the  setting  of  program 
priorities. 

"'(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps  that 
have  been  taken,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
implementation  of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Section  624(d)(2)(B),  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'o'  assistance'  each  place  it  appears. 

"(c)  Section  625  (b),  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Strike  out  'the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.)'  and 
substitute  'section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code'. 

"(2)  Strike  out  '505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended'  and  substitute  '5108 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(d)  Section  625  (c) ,  which  relates  to  com- 
pensation of  personel,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  'the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,'  and  substitute  'section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(2)  Strike  out  '505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended'  and  substitute  '5106 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(e)  Section  625(d)(2),  third  proviso, 
which  relates  to  initial  assignment  In  the 
United  States  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficers, is  amended  by  striking  out  'forty'  and 
substituting  'fifty. 

"(f)  Section  626,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  of- 
ficers. Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  '15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  55a)'  and  substitute  '3109  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(2)   In  subsection  (b)  — 

"(A)  strike  out  'section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263)'  and  substitute  'sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code';  and 

"(B)  strike  out  '201  of  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act'  and  substitute  '5532  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code'. 

"(g)  Section  629(b),  which  relates  to  per- 
sonnel detailed  to  foreign  governments  or 
International  organizations,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  70)"  and  substituting  '5536  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 


"(h)  Section  632(d),  which  relates  to  al- 
location and  reimbursement  among  agencies, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '507  and  510'  and 
substituting  '506,  522,  and  523'. 

"(i)  Section  634(d),  which  relates  to  re- 
ports and  presentations  to  the  Congress,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Inunediately  preceding 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "When  re- 
quests are  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  with  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  if  requested  by  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, if  requested  by  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee.' 

"  ( J )  Section  635 ( e ) ,  which  relates  to  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  partici- 
pants In  technical  assistance  programs.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding 
the  first  word  a  paragraph  designation  '(1)' 
and  adding  at  the  end  the  follovrtng  new 
paragraph : 

"  '(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  em- 
ployment abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
other  official  duties.' 

"(k)  Section  636(a)(5),  which  relates  to 
purchase  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  '{5  U.S.C.  78(0(2))'  and 
substitute  '(31  U.S.C.  638a(c)  (2) ) .". 

"(2)  Strike  out  '(5  U.S.C.  78a-l)'  and  sub- 
stitute '(31   U.S.C.  638c)'. 

"(1)  Section  636(a)  (16),  which  relates  to 
services  of  certain  commissioned  officers.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey'  each  place  It  api>eajs  and  sub- 
stituting 'Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration'  In  each  such  place. 

"(m)  Section  636(d),  which  relates  to  as- 
sistance for  dependents'  schools  abroad,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$1,500,000'  and  sub- 
stituting '$2,500,000'. 

"(n)  Section  636(e),  which  relates  to  train- 
ing of  Foreign  Service  personnel,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '301  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  (5  U.S.C.  3105)'  and  substituting 
'5533  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code'. 

"(o)  Section  636(g),  which  relates  to  ex- 
penditures of  military  assistance  funds,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '3  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  836) ,' 
and  substituting  '5702(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code'. 

"(p)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  provi- 
sions on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"'(1)  Notwithstanding  section  640  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  purchase,  sale,  long-term 
lease,  exchange,  or  guaranty  of  a  sale  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  unless  such  motor  vehicles  are 
manufactured  (1)  in  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  in  the  recipient  foreign  country  by  a 
company  owned  and  operated  by  nationals 
of  such.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
a  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  nationals  of  the  recipient  foreign 
country  only  if  the  President  determines 
that — 

"'(A)  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  such 
company  are  nationals  of  such  countlry; 

"  '(B)  not  less  than  00  per  centum  of  the 
employees  of  such  company  are  nationals  of 
such  country; 

"'(C)  such  company  is  engaged  primarily 
in  manufacturing  motor  vehicles  In  such 
country. 

Provided,  That  where  special  circumstances 
exist  wherein  the  purpose  of  this  Act  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  a  strict  construction  of 
this  section,  the  President  is  authorized  to 


waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

"(q)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  adi.anisterlng  part  I,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1967  not  to  exceed  $55,813.- 
500'  and  submitting  '1968.  $55,814,000,'. 

"(r)  Section  640.  which  relates  to  military 
sales,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '503'  and 
substituting  '52r,  and  by  striking  out  'as- 
sisting of  and  submitting  'furnishing  of  de- 
fence articles  and  defense  services  to". 

"CHAPTER    3— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  303.  Section  644  of  chapter  3  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  definitions,  14 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d).  Insert  'production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities.'  between  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material,'  and  'or  atomic  weap- 
ons", and  add  "or  articles  involving  Restricteo 
Data'  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  'and  for- 
merly Restricted  Data'  and.  immediately  be- 
fore tlie  period  at  the  end  thereof  Insert  the 
following:  ',  and  data  removed  from  the  Re- 
stricted Data  category  under  section  142d  of 
thp.t  Act". 

"  i3)    Subsection  (f)  is  amended  as  follows : 

"(A)  Strike  out  'including  orientation, 
trn:ning  aid"  and  'including  the  transfer  of 
limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for  test, 
evaluation,  or  standardization  purposes,'. 

"(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: 'Training'  Includes  formal  or  Informal 
Instruction  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  contract  technicians,  con- 
tractors (including  Instruction  at  civilian 
institutions),  or  by  correspondence  courses, 
technical,  educational,  or  Information  publi- 
cations and  media  of  all  kinds,  training  aid, 
orientation,  training  exercise,  and  military 
advice  to  foreign  military  units  and  forces." 

'"Sec  304,  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"  "(a)  The  application  of  section  231(b)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  added  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Is  hereby  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  the  products  of 
Poland  imported  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue — 

"'(1)  until  the  date  designated  by  the 
President  by  executive  order  (for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  as  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  combatant  activities  in  Vietnam  and 
waters  adjacent  thereto;  or 

"'(2)  until  the  President  determines  that 
Poland  Is  no  longer  supplying  to  North 
Vietnam  any  items  which  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war. 
and  he  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
the  supplying  of  such  items  to  North  Vietnam 
will  not  be  renewed  by  Poland: 
whichever  first  occurs.' 

"PART  IV 
"AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Joint  Resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treatv  Organization',  approved  Julv  11,  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  1928a— 1928d,  Inclusive),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Section  2  of  such  Joint  Resolution  ( 22 
U.SC.  1928b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference'  and  substituting  'North 
Atlantic  Assembly.' 
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"(3)  Sections  3,  3,  and  4  ot  such  Joint 
Reaolutton  (23  U^.C.  ISQSb.  1038c.  and 
1938d)  are  amended  by  striking  out  'North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference' 
each  place  It  appears  and  substituting  In  each 
such  place  "North  Atlantic  Assembly.' 

"(3)  Section  3  of  such  Joint  Resolution 
(33  VS.C.  1028b)  Is  fiirther  amended  by 
striking  out  'such  Conference'  each  place 
it  appears  and  substituting  in  each  such 
place  'such  Assembly'. 

"(b)  Section  105(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Kttnch  Appropriation  Act,  1961  (22 
UJ3.C.  376c — 1),  Is  amended  by  strilcing  out 
'the  NATO  parliamentarian's  Conference' 
and  substituting  'the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly'. 

"Sec.  402.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'an  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union',  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'C50,000' 
and  '$33,100'  and  substituting  '953,350'  and 
'$26,660',  respectively. 

"Sk:.  403.  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  which 
relates  to  munitions  control.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  'the  United 
States  and  its  allies'  the  following:  'or  for 
any  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency 
or  law  enforcement  official'. 

"PART  V 
"EUGIBILITY  OP  CERTAIN  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  FUTURE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAMS 
"See.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  individual,  Qrva, 
or  entity  (Including  authorized  agents  of 
such  firm  or  entity)  participating  in  any 
aid  transaction  financed  with  funds  made 
available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1001  aa  amended,  has  been  found  by  the 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assistance,  to 
have  attempted,  aided,  assisted,  or  engaged 
in  bribery  or  other  illegal  or  fraudulent 
payments  or  credits  In  connection  with  such 
transaction  such  Individual,  firm,  or  entity 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any 
program  or  operation  financed  under  such 
Act." 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12048)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY,  AUGUST 
26 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  Saturday,  August  26,  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  AUGUST  25 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight,  August  25,  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GE:RALD  R.  ford.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consrnt  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  we  have  finished 
the  legislative  business  for  the  week. 

The  business  for  Monday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  six 
bills  to  be  coasidered. 

H.R.  5709,  relating  to  accumulation  of 
teachers'  sick  leave. 

H.R.  12505.  regarding  teachers'  retire- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6727,  amending  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  to  delegate  to  the 
Commissioners  authority  to  regulate 
hours  of  sale. 

H.R.  8715,  amending  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  to  restrict  im- 
portation of  alcoholic  beverages  Into  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8965,  increasing  the  Government's 
contribution  to  cost  of  the  Dulles-Po- 
tomac tntercepter  sewer. 

H.R.  10939,  providing  for  the  registra- 
tion and  preservation  of  historic  land- 
marks in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  also  will  be  considered  the  House 
concurrent  resolution  providing  for  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
until  September  11,  1967. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later;  but  I  might  advise 
the  Members  we  do  not  expect  any  addi- 
tional program. 

We  plan  to  have  for  consideration  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  on  Tuesday, 


September  12.  We  do  expect  important 
business  on  that  Monday. 

We  will  need  a  quorum  present  for  the 
transaction  of  business  up  until  the  time 
we  have  been  able  to  pass  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution,  we  hope  early  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Indicate 
whether  the  program  for  the  week  of 
September  11  will  be  announced  later?  • 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  will  be  announced 
next  week.  We  will  have  for  considera- 
tion, as  I  have  Indicated,  the  conference 
report  on  that  Tuesday,  and  there  will 
be  business  on  that  Monday.  We  will 
have  business  the  balance  of  that  week. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanin-ous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  after  an  arduous  and  grinding 
session,  to  remind  the  House  that  our 
Chief  Executive,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  will  mark  his  59th  birthday, 
God  willing,  this  coming  Sunday,  August 
27. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
sincerely  wishing  happy  returns  on  this 
auspicious  day  to  the  President  and  offer- 
ing a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
guidance,  health,  and  sustained  energies 
in  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  and  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  know 
well  of  President  Johnson's  greatness 
and  magnanimity  deserve  nothing  better 
then  the  blessings  of  continued  good 
health  and  happiness  and  success  In  all 
his  endeavors. 

To  those  who  harbor  hate,  or  who  in 
the  blind  passion  of  partisan  feeling  lash 
out  at  our  great  President,  I  ask  they 
conduct  an  inward  examination  of  their 
consciences  and  hearts  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  purge  themselves  of  these  cor- 
rosive and  destructive  sentiments  and 
Join  me  in  saying:  Happy  birthday,  Mr. 
President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HAL 
LEYSHON 

Mr.  PEa'PER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  10th 
day  of  July  1967,  In  the  passing  of  Hal 
Leyshon  of  Hal  Leyshon  Associates,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  Washington,  and  Miami — 
a  great  Institution  of  International  scope 
which  he  organized — America  lost  an 
eminent,  dedicated  citizen,  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  lost  an  Invalu- 
able friend  and  counselor,  and  I,  a  long- 
time cherished  and  devoted  friend. 

Hal  Leyshon,  an  Air  Force  officer  in 
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World  War  n,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editor,  a  public  relations  consultant  and 
adviser,  a  political  counsel  and  advocate, 
was  a  man  of  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished ability.  He  served  his  country  In 
war  and  peace  with  dedication  and  ex- 
ceptional excellence.  He  personally  as- 
sisted his  important  clients  with  rare 
devotion  and  success.  As  a  political  coun- 
selor and  adviser,  he  immeasurably  aided 
Democratic  Presidents,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  many  Governors, 
Senators,  and  Representatives  in  the 
Congress.  With  all,  Hal  Leyshon  was  a 
gracious,  charming  gentleman,  the 
warmth  of  whose  personality  reflected 
the  compassion  and  the  consideration 
for  others  ever  uppermost  in  his  heart. 
For  one-third  of  a  century,  Hal  Leyshon 
was  my  cherished  friend. 

Only  a  few  days  before  he  died,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  with  him  as  I  ad- 
dressed the  international  convention  of 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  in 
Miami  Beach.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
warm  words  of  kindness  and  friendship 
which  he  uttered  to  me  after  I  spoke  that 
shall  echo  in  my  memory  as  long  as  I 
shall  live. 

I  wish  to  record  my  profound  admira- 
tion and  my  devoted  friendship  to  Hal 
Leyshon.  He  shall  ever  be  green  in  the 
fields  of  my  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  incorporate  the  follow- 
ing in  my  remarks : 

A  testimonial  to  Hal  Leyshon  by  his 
devoted  friend,  the  Honorable  Herman 
Kenin,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians. 

I  also  include  a  letter  to  me  by  Mr. 
Kenin,  of  August  3,  in  tribute  to  Hal  Ley- 
shon. 

Also,  I  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky,  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  in  tribute  to  Hal 
Leyshon. 

I  also  include  a  testimonial  to  Hal 
Leyshon  by  his  longtime  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Jack  Kofoed,  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  obit- 
uary notice  on  Hal  Leyshon  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  July  10,  1967. 
Testimonial  to  Hal  Letshon 
( By  Herman  Kenin ) 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
has  lost  a  great  friend  and  wise  coimsellor. 

Hal  Leyshon,  our  public  relations  and  leg- 
islative consultant  for  twenty  years,  died 
Sunday,  July  9,  following  surgery  performed 
only  a  few  days  after  he  gave  his  last  full 
measure  of  time,  energy,  and  skill  to  the  af- 
fairs of  o\ir  Seventieth  Annual  Convention 
In  Miami  Beach. 

I,  and  all  who  work  in  the  cause  of  music 
and  for  the  advancement  and  security  of  the 
performing  artist,  have  suffered  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss.  But  the  Federation  and  its  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  benefit  from  the  results 
of  his  labors  in  the  promotion  of  beneficial 
legislation  and  in  broadening  public  under- 
Etardlng  and  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
needs  of  musicians  everywhere. 

Hal  spent  long  days  and  nights  on  Capitol 
Hill,  fighting  for  our  Interest.  He  spent  long 
hours  at  his  typewriter  weaving  words  to 
tell  our  story.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  defeat 
the  job-deetroylng  federal  "cabaret  tax",  a 
victory  finally  and  completely  won  on  De- 
cember 31,  1965,  after  years  of  struggle.  He 
was  active  in  the  development  of  the  perma- 
nent  Federal   Council   on   the   Arts,  In   the 


promotion  of  federal  grants  in  aid  for  music 
and  the  performing  arts,  and  in  the  support 
of  all  legislation  favorable  to  the  Federation 
and  its  membership.  Most  recently  he  was 
engaged  In  the  continuing  effort  for  revi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws. 

In  all  areas  of  activity  of  Importance  to  the 
Federation — political,  legislative,  educational, 
and  promotional — Hal  Leyshon  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  two  of  its  presidents, 
James  C.  Petrillo  and  lastly,  myself.  His 
support  went  beyond  professional  concern 
and  became  a  personal  Involvement. 

A  man  of  great  Integrity,  his  dedication  to 
what  he  believed  right  and  Just  was  com- 
plete. And  with  all  of  his  accomplishments, 
Hal  was  a  modest  man.  A  distinguished  edi- 
tor, I  can  imagine  him  saying  of  this  trib- 
ute— "Cut  it,  Herman,  It's  too  long." 

There  are  many  other  things  that  could 
be  written  here,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say: 

We — all  of  us — have  lost  a  friend. 

Ameeicak  Pedeeation  of  MtrSICLANS, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  August  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Pepper:  I  have  Just  returned 
to  my  office  after  an  absence  of  several  days 
to  find  your  letter  of  July  21st. 

We  have  not  yet  gotten  over  the  shock  of 
Hal's  passing.  He  did  not  Indicate  to  me  in 
Miami  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  hospital 
upon  his  return  to  New  York,  so  the  news  of 
his  death  was  doubly  shocking. 

I  share  your  views  of  Hal's  qualities.  It  was 
twenty  years  ago  that  President  Petrillo  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  with  myself  a£  Chair- 
man, to  look  into  the  question  of  engaging 
public  relations  counsel,  and  Hal  was  selected 
by  our  committee  upon  the  reconmiendation 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  public  relations 
experts,  Carl  Byoir. 

Hal  served  this  organization  with  complete 
dedication  and  his  contributions  to  our  cai.ise 
are  too  numerous  to  relate.  I  know  of  his 
great  affection  for  you,  and  we  have  both 
suffered  a  real  personal  loss. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  one  of 
these  days  when  I  am  in  Washington.  With 
all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Kenin. 

Statement  by  Gov.  Ralph  M.   Paiewonsky 
ON   THE   Death   or  Hal   Leyshon,   Public 
Relations    Consultant    to    the    Govern- 
ment of  the  Viscin  Islands 
The  untimely  death  of  Hal  Leyshon,  a  close 
personal  friend  and  loyal  adopted  son  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  leaves  us  with  a  deep  sense 
of  loss. 

Inexhaustible  efforts  and  boundless  en- 
ergy, through  the  years,  characterized  his 
undertakings  on  behalf  of  these  Islands.  His 
knowledge,  his  expertise,  his  counsel  and 
advice,  were  invaluable  to  this  government 
and  to  its  people  whom  he  staunchly  served. 
A  highly  respected  peer  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  and  public  relations,  Mr.  Leyshon 
today  is  mourned  by  his  colleagues,  by  his 
many  friends  In  the  Congress,  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Halls  of  Washington,  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.,  and  in  his  dearly  beloved 
Musician  Union  of  America,  an  organization 
to  which  he  devoted  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice. 

We  In  the  Virgin  Islands  humbly  Join  this 
Illustrious  list  of  friends  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Leyshon  and  to 
Hal,  Jr.  on  the  passing  of  this  noble  man. 
His  efforts,  here  and  throughout  the  main- 
land, win  live  on  In  the  good  that  has  come 
from  the  lasting  and  valuable  deeds  of  this 
honorable  person. 

Some  Church  Holdings  Deserve  To  Be  Taxed 
(By  Jack  Kofoed) 
I've  campaigned  In  my  small  way  for  many 
issues.  A  few  have  been  successful  . .  .  others. 


like  the  Status  of  Forces  treaty,  have  failed. 
Winning  or  losing  hasn't  dampened  my  en- 
thusiasm in  fighting  for  what  I  believe  in. 
I  tried  for  10  years  to  get  the  treaties  re- 
voked, but  fiopped.  Perhaps  something  will 
be  done  about  it,  but  even  If  there  isn't  I'll 
keep  throwing  punches.  At  least  there's  some 
satisfaction  in  trying. 

One  item  that  has  churned  combative  in- 
stincts is  the  exemption  from  taxation  for 
church  properties  not  used  exclusively  for 
worship.  It  Is  estimated  that  religious  bodies 
of  one  denomination  or  another  hold  nearly 
$80  billion  worth  of  business  interests  that 
operate  In  direct  competition  with  Individual 
enterprise. 

When  churches  own  office  buildings,  hotels, 
oil  companies,  even  girdle  manufacturing 
plants,  without  being  assessed  taxes  imposed 
on  those  in  direct  competition  with  them,  it's 
a  distortion  of  the  constitutional  edict  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

And,  if  $80  billion  worth  of  church  hold- 
ings were  placed  on  the  tax  rolls  where  they 
belong,  the  fiscal  imbalance  of  the  UjS.  would 
be  corrected. 

Like  the  Status  of  Forces,  I've  argued  this 
point  for  years.  Now,  a  dilatory  Congre.<^s  Is 
beginning  to  look  into  the  situation.  The 
time  for  action  is  long  past  due,  as  e\-en 
some  church  people  are  willing  to  admit. 

Hal  Leyshon  died  Sunday.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  friends  I've  ever  had,  and  but  for 
him  I  might  not  have  settled  in  Miami.  It 
was  in  1938,  and  I  had  become  fed  up  with 
the  New  York  rat  race.  I'd  had  a  sneaking 
love  affair  with  this  town  since  I  covered 
the  Sharkey-Stribling  fight  in  1929.  I  didn't 
know  Leyshon  personally  then,  but  knew 
of  him  as  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  man- 
aging editor  of  The  News.  So,  I  wrote,  asking 
what  chance  there  might  be  of  writing  a 
column  for  his  paper.  He  liked  the  idea,  so 
Miami    became    the    Kofoed    home. 

We  were  both  commissioned  in  the  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II.  Hal  became  ex- 
ecutive officer  for  Col.  Jock  Whitney,  who 
was  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  in  Lonaon.  He  had  Whitne> 
request  me,  and  I  flew  over  to  become  news 
and  communique  officer  of  the  Eighth.  We  al- 
ways worked  together  beautifully,  so  much 
so  that  we  even  collaborated  on  a  novel, 
"Front   Page   Deadline." 

Hal  departed  the  newspaper  business  and 
Miami  to  set  up  one  of  the  more  successful 
public  relations  businesses  In  Manhattan, 
but  he  never  got  printer's  Ink  out  of  his  blood 
or  the  sand  out  of  his  shoes.  Ill  miss  the 
man  more  than  I  can  say,  because  the  real 
friends  you  make  in  a  lifetime  are  not  many. 
He  was  a  top  hand  with  nevTspapers,  PR  or 
anything  to  which  he  put  his  hand,  but 
more  Important  he  was  a  man  ...  a  man  of 
sincerity.  Integrity  and  strength.  May  he 
sleep  well,  and  may  his  fine  memory  comfort 
his  widow,  Marion,  and  son.  Rick.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  his  friend. 

Another  friend  of  many  years,  golf  pro 
Ross  Sobel,  will  appear  on  Wednesday's 
"Today"  show  and  teach  Hugh  Downs  the 
fundamentals  of  the  great  Scotch  game.  Ross 
gives  lessons  and  holds  clinics  on  the  SS 
Ariadne. 

When  civilian  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  Vance  retired,  he  had  several  medals 
pinned  on  his  chest,  though  Vance  hadn  t 
been  in  battle  or  done  a  heroic  deed.  Notice 
a  general  with  his  chest  covered  with  "fruit 
salad."  Most  that  hardware  came  from  for- 
eign countries,  and  was  for  being  a  general. 

In  some  states  the  probate  of  wills  has 
turned  Into  a  rar'  et  that  has  milked  many 
an  estate  dry.  Norman  Dacey  wrote  a  book 
called  "How  to  Avoid  Probate"  designed  to 
kee-D  Utt;e  people  from  being  rooked.  So  a 
Judge  decided  the  book  was  an  Improper 
practice  of  law  and  banned  Its  sale.  Hitler 
burned  any  publication  that  exposed  wrong 
doing  in  the  Thlrci  Reich.  The  Supreme  Court 
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should  decide  If  "book  burning"  techniques 
by  Judges  Is  legal. 

It  probably  would  be  asking  the  impos- 
sible, but  has  Stokely  Carmlchael  ever  con- 
sidered that  Negroes  have  become  a  sena- 
tor, a  Supreme  Cotirt  Judge  and  an  astro- 
naut, and  that  some  of  the  highest  paid 
people  in  sports  and  entertainment  are 
black?  Has  he  ever  given  thought  that  many 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  pile  are  there 
because  they  arp  lazy,  lacK  ambition  and 
won't  even  take  the  trouble  to  improve 
themselves?  That  goes  for  both  black  and 
white. 

Some  baseball  fans  seem  to  think  the 
New  York  Meta  the  worst  team  the  National 
Leaf^e  has  ever  known.  They  don't  know 
the  half  of  It.  In  1883  the  Philadephla  Phil- 
lies won  17  games  and  lost  81.  They  added  a 
special  touch,  too.  The  Providence  team  shut 
them  out  28-0.  Those  records  have  not  been 
beaten,  or  even  equalled  in  84  years.  So 
maybe  the  Mets  aren't  really  as  bad  as  they 
have  seemed  the  past  few  years. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10, 1967] 
Hal  Ljstshon  68,  Publicitt  Man — Accounts 

Inclttdzd  Florida,  Tkuman  and  Petrillo 

Hal  I.  Leyshon,  a  public-relations  con- 
sultant who  helped  develop  the  images  of 
Florida  as  a  resort,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
as  a  choice  for  election  In  1948  and  James 
Caesar  Petrillo  as  "Friendly  Jimmy"  rather 
than  as  the  "Czar  of  Music,"  died  of  a  heart 
attack  yesterday  In  Doctors  Hospital.  He  was 
66  years  old  and  lived  at  45  East  85th  Street. 

Hal  Leyshon  &  Associates,  the  public- 
relations  and  legislative  consultant  firm  he 
founded  here  In  1941,  has  for  the  last  six 
years  represented  the  Virgin  Islands. 

ISx.  Leyshon.  as  editor  of  The  Miami  Daily 
News,  directed  that  newspapwr's  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  expose  of  venal  Miami  politics 
in  1938. 

Mr.  Leyshon  entered  public  relations  on 
two  fronts  when  the  United  States  declared 
war  In  1941.  He  established  his  firm  In  Rocke- 
feller Center  and  operated  it,  in  absentia, 
while  serving  as  a  public  information  officer 
overseas  and  in  Washington  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

He  Joined  the  service  as  a  captain  and  later, 
as  a  major,  was  assigned  to  Supreme  Head- 
quarters shortly  before  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion. He  was  released  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  resumed  active  direction  of  his 
organization  here  after  V-E  Day. 

Mr.  Leyshon  conducted  for  the  Air  Power 
League  the  national  campaign  that  preceded 
Congressional  adoption  of  equal  status 
among  the  services  for  the  Air  Force. 

He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  the  1948  campaign  in 
which  President  Truman  defeated  Oov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  At  that  time  the  Leyshorn 
concern  was  also  in  the  early  stages  of  its  long 
promotional  program  in  behalf  of  tourism 
for  the  State  of  P^orlda. 

Also  In  1948,  Mr.  Leyihon  became  public- 
relations  consultant  to  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Musicians  and  its  president,  Mr. 
Petrillo,  whose  belligerent  attitude  had  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  press  and  public. 

In  1948,  the  musicians'  union  gave  15.000 
free  performances,  ranging  from  symphonies 
to  Jazz  duets,  and  Mr.  Petrillo  became  music 
chairman  of  President  Truman's  inaugural. 

Concerning  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
ion and  its  boss.  Mr.  Leyshon  said: 

"If  you  can  make  a  man  and  his  works 
available  to  the  press  of  this  country  on  a 
factual  and  timely  basis,  he  is  certain  to  get 
an  even  break.  If  newspapermen  get  the 
brushoff.  they're  going  to  give  the  brushoS." 

BEGAN    IN    JOTTHNALISM 

Mr.  Leyshon  was  bom  In  Mountain  Ash, 
Ky.,  and  attended  Maryvllle  (Tenn.)  College. 

During  the  Florida  boom  of  the  early  nlne- 
teen-twenties  he  became  Sunday  editor  of 
The  Miami  News  and  In  1925  directed  pub- 


lication of  what  was  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  single  issue:   604  pages. 

Mr.  Leyshon  was  successively  the  paper's 
news  editor,  managing  editor  and.  from  1935 
to  1941.  editor.  In  1938  he  directed  publica- 
tion of  the  series  of  news  stories,  covering 
political  malfeasance  in  Miami,  that  won  for 
The  News  a  F*ulltzer  Prize  the  following  year. 

During  his  years  in  Miami.  Mr.  Leyshon 
covered  the  development  of  Florida  as  a  bur- 
geoaing  resort  area  In  many  stories  pub- 
lished by  The  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Leyshon  and  John  M.  Redding  were 
authors  of  "Skyways  to  Berlin."  a  book  of 
Air  Force  exploits  published  in  1943.  In  1950, 
he  and  Jack  Kofoed  wrote  "Front  Page  Dead- 
line," the  story  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
newspaper  crusade  In  the  South. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Leyshon's  firm  con- 
tinued Its  work  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  was  a  consultant  to  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Trans  World  Airlines 
and  other  clients. 

Mr.  Leyshon  was  a  member  of  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club,  the  Miami  Club,  National 
Press  Club  and  the  Welsh  Society  of  St. 
David's. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Marion  Pollard,  and  a  son,  Hal  Richards  Ley- 
shon. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's,  Madison 
Avenue  at  81st  Street. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  28,   1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  first  of  all  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  the  reports  on  the  District  bills 
will  be  available  before  next  Monday.  I 
"understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  asked  for  permission  that  they 
have  until  Saturday  night  to  file  reports. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. All  I  can  say  is,  I  hope  they  will  be 
available.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
will  make  an  efifort  to  have  them  avail- 
able to  Members.  They  did  not  put  down 
the  most  important  bill  on  the  agenda, 
so  I  assume  that  It  will  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  have  these  reports  ready. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
expect  to  be  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  reports  and  all  the  information  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  on  those  bills  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  trust  and  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  will  have  them 
before  we  meet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  any  of  those  bills  of 
an  emergency  nature? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  consider  them 
to  be  of  an  emergency  nature,  but  the 
committee  has  reported  them  and  asked 
that  we  put  them  down.  We  do  have  other 
business  that  we  have  to  take  care  of 
next  week.  I  think  it  is  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  finish  these  bills  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  business?  I 
heard  the  gentleman  say  that  two  or 
three  times.  I  wonder  what  the  other 
business  is. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  adjournment 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  We  must  have  a  quorum 
here  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  what  date  does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  he  will  call  up  the 
adjournment  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  Mon- 
day, but  we  have  to  deal  with  another 
body  on  that  matter.  If  possible,  I  would 
like  to  do  it  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
arrive  at  is  why,  if  there  is  to  be  no  seri- 
ous business  next  week  other  than  the 
conference  report,  which  might  well  have 
been  taken  care  of  tomorrow,  and  then 
have  an  adjournment  for  a  2-week  pe- 
riod rather  than  10  days.  Are  we  going 
through  some  sort  of  a  gesture  as  far  as 
holding  sessions  next  week  is  concerned 
other  than  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  conference  report 
will  not  be  brought  up  next  week.  The 
conference  report  will  be  brought  up  on 
the  12th  of  September. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  all  we  have  is  the 
District  bills  on  Monday,  plus  the  ad- 
journment resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  the  adjournment 
resolution.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  are  going  to  stay 
in  session  next  week  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
stay  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  adjournment  resolution  passed.  This 
Is  a  matter  with  which  we  must  deal  with 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  period  of  time  will 
the  adjournment  resolution  be  for?  For 
10  days? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Approximately,  yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  wishing  the  Presi- 
dent the  best  for  his  birthday,  and  hope 
that  he  has  a  fine  time  with  his  family 
on  that  day.  We  are  very  proud  of  him  in 
these  difficult  times.  He  is  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  who  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
We  often  disagree  and  we  sometimes 
agree.  Nevertheless,  we  know  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
our  best  wishes  on  this  happy  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING   WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  question. 


REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS  ON  THE  PRESENT  PO- 
LITICAL SITUATION  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  opportunity  a  few  days  ago,  to- 
gether with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros], 
to  visit  Greece,  and  because  that  coun- 
try h£is  experienced  a  significant  change 
in  government  in  recent  months,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  a  brief  report  on  my 
impressions,  after  a  week's  stay. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  comments 
represent  a  thorough  or  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  the  present  political  picture  in 
Greece,  for  such  a  survey  was  not  pos- 
sible. Congressman  Kyros  and  I  were  in 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  His  Emi- 
nence Archbishop  lakovos,  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
meetings  held  there  of  the  Archdiocesan 
Council  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America.  I  might 
say,  parenthetically,  that  during  our 
visit  we  also  had  the  high  privilege  of 
talking  in  Istanbul  to  His  All  Holiness 
Patriarch  Athenagoras  I,  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  spirit- 
ual leader  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy. 

Although  I  did  not  undertake  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  political  scene  in 
Greece,  I  nonetheless  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  a  number  of  persons 
representing  a  wide  spectrum  of  political 
opinion  in  Greece,  including  both  per- 
sons of  the  highest  level  of  the  present 
Government  and  persons  very  strongly 
opposed  to  that  Goverrmient.  Naturally, 
I  talked  to  members  of  the  American 
Embassy  staff  in  Athens  and  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  briefly  King 
Constantine,  who  is  expected  to  visit  the 
United  States  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3,  1967,  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  concerning  the  mili- 
tary coup  which  took  place  on  April  21, 
1967,  and  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  Greece 
shortly  before  the  elections  that  were 
scheduled  for  late  May.  I  said  then  that 
I  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  military 
coup  and  that  as  an  American  of  Greek 
origin,  I  was  particularly  saddened  to 
see  the  legitimate  Government  of  the 
birthplace  of  democracy  scrapped  by  a 
group  of  Army  officers.  I  went  on  to  ex- 
press certain  reservations  about  the  pol- 
itical situation  in  Greece. 

FOR    EARLIEST    POSSIBLE    RETTTRN    OF    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL   DEMOCRACY 

I  said  that  I  hoped  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  there  would  be  a  return 
to  the  processes  of  constitutional,  parlia- 
mentary democracy  in  Greece.  I  noted 
the  April  26,  1967,  statement  of  King 
Constantine  In  which  the  King  de- 
clared : 

My  ardent  wish  is  also  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible return  to  the  country  to  parliamentary 
government. 

On  April  28,  1967,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  also  made  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Government  officially  supports  the 
earliest  return  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Greece.  As  Secretary  Rusk  said  then : 

We  are  now  awaiting  concrete  evidence 
that  the  new  Greek  government  will  make 
every  effort  to  reestablish  democratic  Insti- 


tutions which   have  been  an  Integral  part 
of  Greek  political  life. 

Now  I  should  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  has  been  established  by  the 
new  Greek  Government  a  constitutional 
commission  composed  of  persons  emi- 
nent in  Greek  professional  and  public 
life  who  have  been  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  revising  the  present  Con- 
stitution of  Greece.  This  commission  is 
scheduled  to  complete  its  work  by  No- 
vember 30,  1967. 

The  revised  constitution  is  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  present  Goverrunent  for 
its  review  and  recommendations  follow- 
ing which,  the  Government  has  stated, 
a  plebiscite  will  be  conducted  in  the 
country  on  the  revised  constitution. 

THE    CONSTmmONAL    COMMISSION 

Obviously,  one  of  the  key  factors  in  any 
consideration  of  the  political  future  of 
Greece  is  the  work  of  this  constitutional 
commission  and  the  implementation  of 
its  work.  Differing  people  with  whom  I 
spoke  in  Greece  expressed  differing  views 
on  such  questions  as  whether,  in  fact,  the 
present  military  government  will  allow 
the  constitutionsd  commission  to  com- 
plete its  mission.  A  related  question  is 
whether  or  not,  if  the  commission  is  per- 
mitted to  write  a  revised  constitution,  the 
government  will  allow  it  to  be  put  into 
effect  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  with  the  free  election  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a  genuinely  free  and 
democratic  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  here  important 
for  me  to  note  that  leaders  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  assured  me,  in  response  to  my 
questions,  that  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  constitutional  commission  to  pre- 
sent the  Government  the  revised  con- 
stitution within  the  period  of  time  which 
has  been  set  by  the  Government  for  that 
purpose,  that  is,  6  months.  This  would 
mean  that  the  date  for  termination  of 
the  commission's  work  would  be  Novem- 
ber 30,  1967. 

I  was  also  assured  by  people  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment that  all  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  anxious  to  see  the  work  of 
the  commission  progress  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  point  that  Greece  can 
return  to  constitutional  rule  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  clear  in  these 
conversations  that  I  was  most  encour- 
aged to  hear  this  pledge  because  I  was 
confident  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, most  Americans,  and  most  of  the 
people  of  the  free  world  would  like  to  see 
Greece  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government  since 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
Western  alliance,  of  which  Greece  is  a 
part,  is  the  protection  of  free  and  con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  that  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  the  President  and 
aU  those  in  the  executive  branch  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  will  follow  with  great 
interest  the  efforts  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  to  carry  out  this 
stated  intention  of  seeing  a  new  constitu- 
tion prepared  and  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  progress  made  on  this 


matter  will  certainly  be  a  key  to  the 
political  future  of  Greece  as  a  member  of 
the  alliance  of  Western  democracies. 

CONCRETE    EVIDENCE 

I  should  here  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  the  concerns  I  heard  expressed  by 
a  number  of  Greeks  of  moderate  opinion 
is  that,  in  Secretary  Rusk's  phrase,  if 
there  is  no  "concrete  evidence  that  the 
new  Greek  Government  will  make  evei-y 
effort  to  reestablish  democratic  institu- 
tions," there  is  a  serious  danger  that  op- 
position to  the  present  regime  will  be 
built  up  in  such  fasliion  as  to  lead  to  vio- 
lence and  a  situation  which  could  be  of 
advantage  chiefly  to  the  Communists. 

Although  I  was  gratified  to  hear 
leaders  of  the  present  government  of 
Greece  assure  me  of  their  earnest  inten- 
tion to  return  the  country  to  constitu- 
tional rule,  I  nonetheless  believe  it  wise 
for  the  U.S.  Goverment,  which  presently 
has  a  military  aid  agreement  with 
Greece,  to  continue  our  piesent  suspen- 
sion of  major  shipments  under  this 
agreement  pending  a  review  of  this 
assistance  to  determine  if  it  is  any  longer 
justifiable.  In  this  connection,  I  note  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namaia  made  the  following  statement  in 
May  of  this  year  to  the  Greek  Minister  of 
Defense,  Lt.  Gen.  Gregory  Spandidakis: 

I  told  General  Spandidakis  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  us  to  proceed  with  our 
military  aid  program  unless  there  was  an 
Indication  that  his  government  did  Intend  to 
preserve  the  constitutional  guarantees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tant role  that  Greece  plays  in  NATO  and 
while  I  beUeve  that  our  Government 
should  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the 
place  of  Greece  in  our  security  arrange- 
ments through  NATO,  I  see  no  compel- 
ling reason,  at  least  at  this  time,  to 
change  the  policy  voiced  by  Secretary 
McNamara. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    FREEDOMS 

There  is,  it  should  be  here  stated,  con- 
siderable difference  among  the  several 
observers  of  and  participants  in  Greek 
politics  with  whom  I  talked  about  the 
earnestness  of  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  return  to  constitutional  democ- 
racy. Censorship  of  the  press  now  pre- 
vails and  although  the  new  official  in 
charge  of  press  affairs,  himself  a  long- 
time newspaper  columnist  with  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  assured  me  that 
there  would  soon  be  full  press  freedom,  I 
saw  no  signs  of  this  development  while  I 
was  in  Greece  and  I  therefore  expressed 
to  this  press  official  a  frank  skepticism 
about  his  prediction. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  a 
number  of  my  own  conversations  with 
persons  formerly  active  in  politics — and  I 
here  include  people  who  in  the  United 
States  would  be  described  as  holding 
moderate  to  conservative  views — were 
conducted,  at  their  request,  behind  closed 
doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  government 
requires  anyone  planning  to  invite  more 
tiian  five  persons  to  his  home  to  secure 
permission  from  the  police.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  sure  that  most  Members 
of  Congress  were  astonished  at  the  sever- 
ity of  the  prison  sentence — 5  years — 
imposed  a  few  days  ago  on  a  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Greece.  Evangelos 
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Averoff,  for  holding  a  social  gathering 
without  a  police  permit.  The  fact  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Con- 
stantine  Kolllas,  said  that  his  govern- 
ment would  recommend  a  pardon  for  the 
former  Foreign  Minister  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  significance  of  such  an  action.  I 
might  here  note  that  Mr.  Averoft  was 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece  during 
the  conservative  administration  of  Prime 
Minister  Constantine  Karamanlis. 

Probably  the  most  disconcerting  evi- 
dence that  there  is  still  a  considerable 
degree  of  what  most  people  would  regard 
as  a  characteristic  of  a  police  state 
rather  than  a  democracy  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  many  political  figures  un- 
der arrest  in  Greece,  either  in  prison  or 
imder  house  surveillance.  This  includes 
some  former  members  of  the  Greek  Par- 
liament of  different  political  parties.  I 
understand  that  about  half  of  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  have  now  been  released,  but 
my  point  still  holds  true. 

If  I  may  summarize  my  observations, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  military 
regime  In  Greece  has  pledged  to  return 
the  country  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. My  own  judgment,  on  the  basis 
of  my  observations,  is  that  there  is  so  far 
little  evidence  that  the  Government  has 
taken  what  Secretary  Rusk,  to  repeat, 
calls  "concrete  steps"  in  this  direction  or 
that  it  intends  to  do  so.  I  beUeve  that  it 
should  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Greece  to  make  good  on  its 
own  stated  intentions. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Greek  poli- 
tics in  the  months  prior  to  the  military 
coup  had  been  plagued  by  instability,  and 
I  realize  as  well  that  there  are  no  easy 
alternatives  to  the  present  situation  in 
Greece.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
most  Members  of  Congress  and  most  of 
the  American  people  would  agree  that 
the  presence  of  a  military  dictatorship  in 
Greece  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  cradle  of 
democracy  and  vould  make  a  mockery 
of  what  is  after  all  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  Western  alliance — freedom. 


PROPOSED  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10 
a.m.,  this  morning,  eastern  standard 
time.  Ambassador  William  C.  Foster,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  officially 
introduced  a  proposed  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva.  At  the  same  time  the 
representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Ambas- 
sador Alexei  Roshchln,  introduced  a  sim- 
ilar treaty  on  behalf  of  his  country.  I 
have  used  the  word  similar  becaiise  until 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  Soviet  proposed  treaty  in  detail,  we 
of  course  cannot  be  certain  that  it  is 
identical  In  all  respects  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
posaL 


The  proposed  treaties  introduced  this 
morning  represent  the  culmination  of 
3^2  years  of  conscientious  and  difficult 
negotiations  by  Ambassador  Foster 
and  his  able  associates  in  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  with 
representatives  of  our  allies,  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  of  the  world,  and 
representatives  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Ambassador  Foster  and  his  as- 
sociates are  to  be  commended  for  their 
work.  Our  Nation  as  well  as  all  nations 
of  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  other  nations 
who  have  been  and  are  now  engaged  in 
the  difficult  and  demanding  responsibil- 
ity of  negotiating  an  acceptable  and  ef- 
fective treaty  to  help  prevent  further 
prollferacion  of  nuclear  weapons  in  tliis 
dangerous  world  in  which  we  live. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  new  sense  of 
urgency  recognized  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  that  any  addi- 
tional entries  into  the  nuclear  weapons 
club  must  be  discouraged.  The  unex- 
pectedly fast  technological  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  de- 
veloping and  testing  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear devices,  coupled  with  their  rapid 
development  of  IRBM  and  ICBM  de- 
livery systems,  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  importance  of  bringing  nuclear 
weapons  under  international  control. 
Although  there  is  very  little  possibility 
at  this  time  that  Communist  China  will 
be  a  signatory  to  any  nonproliferation 
treaty,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  bring  as  many  nations  as 
possible  into  agreement  not  to  further 
any  additional  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  must  also  work  toward  the 
day  when  the  people  of  China  oan  be 
brought  within  the  family  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  proposed  treaty 
tabled  this  morning  in  Geneva.  You  will 
note  that  it  contains  eight  separate  arti- 
cles. One  article — article  III — has  been 
left  blank.  The  reason  is  that,  whereas 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  both 
recognize  the  necessity  for  some  type  of 
international  inspection  system,  we  have 
not  as  yet  reached  agreement  as  to  how 
this  may  best  be  accomplished.  During 
the  upcoming  sessions  of  the  conference, 
we  will  hopefully  negotiate  accepted 
language.  The  remaining  articles  are  ex- 
pected to  be  identicd.1  with  the  proposed 
treaty  tabled  by  the  U.S.S.R.  I  believe  it 
is  most  significant  that,  in  these  trouble- 
some days  when  there  is  such  a  strong 
difference  of  opinion  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  U.S.S.R.  over  Vietnam  and 
other  matters,  both  nations  recognize 
the  importance  of  a  nonproliferation 
agreement  and  that  such  a  major  step  is 
possible  between  the  two. 

August  24,  1967. 

Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  "Parties  to  the 
Treaty." 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and 
to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples. 


Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  r.-iclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking    to   cooperate   In   facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic  En 
ergy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclea.' 
activities, 

E.xpressing  their  support  for  research,  dt-- 
velopment  and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guard.s  system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  by  use  of  Instruments 
and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
points. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits 
or  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy, Including  any  technological  by-products 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon 
States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful purposes  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convinced  that  In  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty  are  en- 
titled to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  scientific  Information  for,  and 
to  contribute  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  States  to,  the  further  development  of 
the  applications  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

Declaring  their  intention  that  potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  should  be  available 
through  appropriate  International  proce- 
dures to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party 
to  this  Treaty  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis 
and  that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  should  be  as  low  as 
possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  research 
and  development, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective, 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  international  control. 

Noting  that  nothing  in  this  Treaty  affects 
the  right  of  any  group  of  States  to  conclude 
regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total 
absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  1 
Each  nuclear-weapHDn  State  Party  to  this 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  re- 
cipient whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control  over  such 
weapons  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  in- 
directly; and  not  in  any  way  to  assist,  en- 
courage, or  induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or  ex- 
plosive devices, 

ARTICLE    11 

Each  non-nuclear-weapon  State  Party  to 
this  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive  the 
transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  Indirectly;  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  in 
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the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

ARTICLE   in 

(International  control) 

ARTICLE    IV 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted 
as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  discrimination 
and  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  II  of 
this  Treaty,  ''as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
Parties  to  participate  in  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  Information  for,  and  to  contrib- 
ute alone  or  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to.  the  further  development  of  the  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

ARTICLE    V 

1.  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  mav  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Depositary  Governnient  which  shall  cir- 
culate it  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  Tnere- 
upon,  if  requested  to  do  .so  by  one- third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes 
of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the 
date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amend- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  for  all  Parties 
upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  includ- 
ing the  instruments  of  ratification  of  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty 
and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the  date  the 
amendment  is  circulated,  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
In  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty 
with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rat- 
ification and  instruments  of  accession  shall 

be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of , 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  nuclear-weapon  States 

signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  other 

States  signatory  to  this  Treaty,  and  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear- 
weapon  State  is  one  which  has  manufac- 
tured and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  device  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  a  conference  or 
other  notices. 


6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  vn 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such 
notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
traordinary events  it  regard.?  as  having  jeop- 
ardized its  supren'  •  Interests. 

ARTICLE   VIII 

This  Treaty,  the  English.  Ruisi.m,  French. 
Spanish  and  C.iine.-e  toxis  of  which  are 
equally  autlicntic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Dcpotitury  Governments. 
Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Deposuary  Governments 
to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and  ac- 
ceding States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  ha\e  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done   in  at  this  day  of 


B    CKCr.OUNDER    ON     DRAFT     NONPROLIFERATION 

TREATY,  August  24,   1967 

The  draft  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
t.^bied  at  Geneva  today  is  comprised  of  a 
preamble  and  eight  articles. 

The  draft  was  worked  out  between  the 
co-chairmen  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  consultation  with  their 
allies.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  U.S, 
and  the  Soviet  co-chairmen  for  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  the  ENDC  and  for  the 
consideration  of  all  governments.  Its  tabling 
allows  the  other  participants  in  the  confer- 
ence, including  eight  non-aligned  nations,  to 
join  in  working  out  a  final  treaty  draft  which 
can  then  be  put  before  other  governments, 
probably  at  the  coming  UN  General  Assembly. 

The  central  core  of  the  draft  lies  in  Arti- 
cles I  and  II.  Essentially,  they  would  bind 
nuclear  weapon  powers  not  to  transfer  nu- 
clear weapons  to  non-nuclear-weapwn  pow- 
ers, and  the  latter  not  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  These 
undertakings  also  apply  to  "other  nuclear 
explosive  devices",  which  would  be  prohibited 
because  they  and  the  technology  of  their 
development  are  essentially  indistinguish- 
able from  nuclear  weapons. 

The  treaty  deals  with  what  is  prohibited, 
not  what  is  permitted.  Thus  Articles  I  and 
II  prohibit  any  arrangement  involving  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
But  the  treaty  does  not,  for  example,  pre- 
vent NATO  consultation  and  planning  for 
Its  nuclear  defense  or  the  permanent  NATO 
committee  established  for  this  purpose  since 
no  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  devices  is 
involved. 

The  preamble  declares  the  Intent  of  signa- 
tories to  work  for  other  measures  to  halt  a 
nuclear  arms  race,  supports  the  principle  of 
regional  nuclear  free  zones,  and  expresses 
the  intention  to  share  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  explosions  without  discrimination 
and  to  seek  reduction  of  the  intruslveness 
of  physical  inspection  through  development 
of  automated  safeguards. 

Article  III,  on  safeguards,  Is  left  blank  in 
the  draft,  because  all  the  points  at  issue 
have  not  been  resolved  in  the  past  several 
months  of  discussions.  However,  the  area  of 
agreement  on  the  treaty  as  a  whole  Is  so 
great  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  believe  the  present  draft  should  be 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
conference,  while  the  co-chairmen  continue 
to  seek  an  acceptable  formulation  on  safe- 
guards. 


Presently  there  are  two  international  sys- 
tems of  safeguards,  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  of 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(EUR.ATOM).  While  the  United  States  has 
followed  a  policy  of  seeking  a  worldwide 
safegu.nrds  system,  it  realizes  that  EURATOM 
countries  wish  to  maint.iin  the  safeguards 
system  they  have  already  established,  which 
they  view  as  an  important  element  of  prog- 
ress towards  European  unity.  The  United 
Stairs,  therefore,  believes  the  treaty  should 
include  effective,  mandatory  safeguards  ad- 
ministered on  a  worldwide  basis  in  a  way  that 
takes  existing  EURATOM  safeguards  Into  ac- 
count. 

The  3(iviet  Union  holds  that  the  treaty 
should  include  mandatory  safeguards,  ad- 
minis* erect  by  the  IAEA,  on  all  non-nuclear 
partic.-.  For  treaty  purposes  the  Soviets  con- 
sider administration  of  safeguards  by  EURA- 
TOM to  be  "self-inspection",  i.e.  allies  check- 
ing on  allies. 

Artii'le  IV  would  assure  non-nuclear- 
we.ipon  slates  that  the  treaty  wouid  not  im- 
pede peaceful  nuclea.-  developments,  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  participants  to  exchange 
information  and  contribute,  alone  or  In  co- 
operation with  others,  to  further  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  applications.  Such  national 
development  and  international  cooperation 
applies  to  research,  production  and  use  as 
well  as  to  information  equipment  and 
materials. 

Article  V  prescribes  the  procedure  for 
amendments,  which  would  require  a  majority 
vote,  including  those  of  all  parties  having 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  parties  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  at  the 
time  the  amendment  is  considered.  This 
clause  is  designed  to  ensure  that  amendments 
desired  by  the  majority  have  a  fair  chance 
of  adoption  while  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing amendments  lacking  wide  support  among 
countries  having  advanced  peaceful  nuclear 
programs. 

Article  V  also  provides  for  a  review  of  the 
operation  of  the  treaty  after  five  years,  pro- 
viding non-weapon  states  a  forum  to  express 
any  dissatisfaction  they  feel  with  progress 
toward  disarmament. 

Article  VI  deals  with  signatures  and  entry 
into  force,  in  language  comparable  to  that 
of  the  existing  limited  test  ban  treaty.  The 
number  of  signatures  to  be  required  to  bring 
the  treaty  into  force  has  not  been  decided 
The  United  States  has  no  specific  view  on 
this  matter,  but  believes  the  number  should 
be  large  enough  to  allow  the  treaty  to  start 
achieving  its  purpose  as  soon  as  it  enters 
into  force. 

Article  VI  defines  nuclear-weapon  powers 
as  those  possessing  such  weapons  on  January 
1,  1967.  This  date  was  chosen  to  freeze  the 
number  at  the  present  five,  by  preventing 
other  states  from  achieving  the  status  of  a 
nuclear-weapon  state  under  the  treaty  before 
they  sign  it. 

Article  VII  stipulates  that  the  duration 
of  the  treaty  shall  be  unlimited  In  order 
to  inspire  confidence  and  establish  a  firm 
basis  for  other  arms  control  measures,  A 
treaty  limited  to  a  specific  number  of  years, 
as  some  have  advocated,  would  tend  to  create 
a  "countdown"  atmosphere,  leading  to  pres- 
sures for  conducting  clandestine  prepara- 
tions for  a  weapons  program  when  the  treaty 
expired. 

Article  VIII  provides  simply  that  the  of- 
ficial languages  of  the  United  Nations,  Eng- 
lish, Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
shall  be  the  languages  of  the  treaty,  and  all 
language  versions  shall  be  equally  authentic. 

The  reason  Articles  I  and  II  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  "nuclear  explosive  devices"  as 
well  as  weapons  Is  that  these  devices  are 
technically  Indistinguishable  from  nuclear 
weapons;  hence,  to  permit  them  would  leave 
a  loophole  as  large  as  the  treaty  itself.  Ac- 
tually, research  on  such  nuclear  explosions, 
which  could  In  theory  be  used  for  earth- 
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moving,  mining,  etc.,  la  stlU  In  an  early  stage, 
and  the  feasibility  of  such  applications  has 
not  yet  been  established.  On  March  21.  1967, 
U.S.  Delegate  William  C.  Poster  at  Geneva 
proposed  that.  If  and  when  such  explosions 
become  feasible  and  are  consistent  with  test 
ban  limitations,  they  be  made  available  to 
all  states  by  those  states  which  possess  nu- 
clear weapons. 

No  concrete  plan  has  yet  been  worked  out 
for  the  provision  of  such  a  "detonation  serv- 
ice" for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The 
U.S.  ixwltlon  on  such  an  arrangement,  set 
forth  In  Geneva  statements  of  March  21  and 
June  8  Ls  (1)  that  the  detonation  should  be 
under  appropriate  International  observation, 
with  the  nuclear  device  remaining  under  the 
custody  of  the  jjerformlng  state,  (2)  that 
there  should  be  an  International  body  to 
which  non-nuclear  states  could  direct  their 
requests  for  such  service,  and  (3)  that  the 
cost  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and 
should  exclude  the  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  treaty 
would  promote  the  security  of  all  states  by 
reducing  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  The 
problem  of  additional  security  assurances, 
which  Is  of  concern  to  some  non-aligned 
countries,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  Is 
a  matter  which,  because  of  its  complexity 
and  the  divergent  Interests  of  the  coiintries 
concerned,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the 
treaty  Itself.  The  U.S.  and  Soviet  co-chair- 
men will  explore  this  problem  further.  In- 
cluding the  jXKslblUty  of  action  that  can  be 
taken  In  the  United  Nations.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  present  recommendations  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  on 
this  matter  In  the  course  of  the  Committee's 
consideration  of  the  draft  treaty. 

Statement  bt  Wo-liam  C.  Poster.  U.S.  Rep- 

RESENTATTVTE     TO     THE     18     NATIO.V     DISARMA- 
MENT   COHTERENCE     (ENDC),    AT    THE    325TH 

PuENART    Meeting   in    Geneva,   Thi7rsdat, 

August  24,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  major  milestone  on  the 
path  toward  achievement  of  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  Is  marked  today. 

An  Important  Initial  milestone  was  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  Irish  Resolution 
In  1961  (UNGA  Res.  1665).  Public  debate, 
here  and  In  New  York,  private  negotiations 
and  additional  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  UN  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion followed  In  the  succeeding  years. 

1965  was  marked  by  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  concrete  treaty  texts,  by  the  sub- 
mission of  an  eight-nation  Joint  memoran- 
dum on  non-proliferation,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  General  Assembly  Resolution 
2028.  As  a  result,  multilateral  negotiations  in 
this  committee  and  in  the  General  Assembly 
took  on  new  meaning. 

Given  this  new  direction  and  Impetus,  the 
1966  negotiations  In  this  Committee  suc- 
ceeded in  Identifying  with  greater  clarity  the 
major  obstacles  to  agreement.  At  the  end  of 
the  ENDC  session  that  year  the  eight-nation 
Joint  memorandum  made  the  following 
comment : 

"The  eight  delegations  regret  that  it  has 
not  so  far  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment on  a  treaty  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
They  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  danger  in- 
herent In  a  situation  without  an  agreement 
that  prevents  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  They  view  with  apprehension  the 
possibility  that  such  a  situation  may  lead 
not  only  to  an  Increase  of  nuclear  arsenals 
and  to  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the 
world,  but  also  to  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  nuclear  weapons  Powers,  thus  aggravating 
the  tensions  between  States  and  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

"The  eight  delegations  are  aware  that  a 
main  obstacle  to  an  agreement  has  so  far 
been  constituted  by  differences  concerning 
nuclear  armaments  within  alliances,  a  prob- 
lem mainly  discussed  between  the  major 
Powers  and  their  alllee." 


Today,  for  the  first  time,  conclusion  of 
a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  within  reach. 
The  members  of  this  Committee,  all  of  whom 
helped  bring  the  negotiations  to  this  p>oint, 
share  In  the  achievement  we  mark  today. 
As  win  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  draft.  It  is  based  upon  the  principles 
enunciated  In  the  Joint  memoranda  and 
Resolution  2028. 

The  draft  non-proliferation  treaty  we  are 
presenting  today  Is  a  recommendation  for 
discussion  and  negotiation  in  the  ENDC  and 
for  the  consideration  of  all  governments.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  over  it.  We  have 
sought  to  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
all  potential  adherents.  This  draft  reflects 
constructive  suggestions  made  by  other  dele- 
gations here  and  by  other  governments.  We 
could  not,  of  course,  expect  governments  to 
be  committed  to  this  draft  at  this  point 
since  all  governments  would  want  to  be  able 
to  consider  improvements  which  might  be 
suggested  here. 

We  recognize  the  interest  of  governments 
not  represented  on  this  Committee  to  have 
their  views  on  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
draft  made  known  during  this  next  and 
crucial  stage  in  the  elaboration  of  the  treaty. 
A  procedure  already  exists  for  the  circula- 
tion within  the  Committee  of  the  views 
of  non-members. 

Let  me  now  present  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  draft. 

Article  I  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
nuclear-weapon  states.  First,  they  cannot 
transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or  control  over 
them,  to  any  recipient  whatsoever.  Second, 
they  cannot  assist  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weap>ons.  Third,  these  prohibitions  are  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  nuclear  weapons  but 
also  to  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  II  deals  with  the  obligations  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  and  Is  the  ob- 
verse of  Article  I.  First,  such  states  cannot 
receive  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weap>ons,  or 
control  over  them,  from  any  transferor  what- 
soever. Second,  they  cannot  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapKJns,  or  seek 
or  receive  assistance  for  such  manufacture. 
Third,  these  prohibitions  are  applicable  not 
only  to  nuclear  weapons  but  also  to  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

We  have  already  made  clear  the  reasons 
for  Including  such  devices  In  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  treaty.  These  devices  could  be 
used  as  nuclear  weapons  and  the  technology 
for  making  them  Is  essentially  Indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
benefits  which  may  some  day  be  realized 
from  nuclear  explosions  for  pieaceful  pur- 
poses should  be  available  to  the  non-nuclear 
states.  In  his  message  of  February  21  to  the 
ENDC.  President  Johnson  stated,  and  I  quote, 
"The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  make 
available  nuclear  explosive  services  for  peace- 
ful purposes  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis 
under  appropriate  International  safeguards. 
We  are  prepared  to  Join  other  nuclear  states 
In  a  commitment  to  do  this."  My  delegation 
has  elaborated  on  this  proposal  in  Interven- 
tions at  ovir  295th  and  303rd  meetings. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Preamble  of  the 
draft  non-proliferation  treaty  contains  a 
forthright  provision  on  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. It  states,  and  I  quote,  "Potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  explosions  shotild  be  available 
tnrough  appropriate  international  proce- 
dures to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  the  charge  to 
such  parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used 
should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development." 

Article  III,  the  safeguards  article,  has 
been  left  blank  although  there  are  several 
references  to  safeguards  In  the  Preamble. 
The  Article  is  bl;inlc  because  the  Co-chairmen 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out  a  formula 
which  would  be  accept  .ible  to  all  states  which 
wish  to  support  this  treaty.  The  Co-chairmen 


are  continuing  their  consultations  with  a 
view  to  drafting  an  agreed  text  for  this 
Article.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  ENDC 
plenary  discussion  will  focus  on  the  provi- 
sions which  have  been  submitted  today  with 
the  safeguards  discussion  being  deferred  for 
the  time  being  while  the  Co-chairmen  work 
on  the  problem. 

Article  IV  results  from  many  suggestions 
by  non-nuclear-weapon  countries  that  the 
treaty  contain  an  article  on  peaceful  tises 
of  atomic  energy.  Indeed,  the  Idea  for  such 
an  article  was  originally  derived  from  the 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  Mexico.  The  article  de- 
scribes two  recognized  rights  of  parties  with 
respect  to  peaceful  uses.  First,  it  makes  clear 
that  nothing  In  the  treaty  draft  interferes 
vith  the  right  of  the  parties  to  develop  their 
research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  compliance 
with  Articles  I  and  II.  which,  of  course,  in- 
clude provisions  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  Second,  it  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
parties  to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  Information  for.  and  to  con- 
tribute alone  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
states  to,  the  further  development  of  the 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  These  two  rights  are  specific 
elaborations  of  the  principle,  stated  In  the 
Preamble.  "That  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  technology  .  .  . 
should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to 
all  parties,  whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states."  As  the  Preamble  also 
makes  clear,  this  principle  Includes  not  only 
modern  reactor  technology  and  the  like,  but 
"any  technological  by-products  which  may 
be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon  states  from  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices." 

These  provisions  make  clear  that  the  treaty 
would  promote,  not  discourage,  national  de- 
velopment and  International  cooperation 
with  respect  to  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy.  This  applies  to  research,  pro- 
duction and  use  as  well  as  to  Information 
equipment  and  materials. 

Article  V  deals  with  amendments  and  re- 
view. Paragraph  1  states  how  amendments 
may  be  initiated  and  Is  derived  from  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Paragraph  2  describes  how 
amendments  enter  Into  force. 

It  provides  that  an  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  parties  who 
are  members  of  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  V  provides 
for  a  conference  after  five  years  to  review 
the  treaty's  ojjeration  with  a  view  to  assur- 
ing that  Its  purposes  and  provisions  are  being 
realized.  This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
non-nuclear  and  nuclear-weapon  states  alike 
to  assess  whether  the  treaty  Is  accomplish- 
ing Its  primary  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  also  Its  pur- 
p>oses  of  easing  International  tensions  and 
facilitating  agreement  on  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  on  disarmament.  The 
review  conference  Is  thus  relevant  to  the 
question  of  further  measures  of  disarma- 
ment, a  question  which  has  been  of  such 
interest  to  many  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  draft  also  contains  preambular  provi- 
sions on  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In- 
cluding a  declaration  of  intention  to  achieve 
a  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  the 
earliest  fjossible  date.  The  "declaration  of 
intention"  form  was  of  course  suggested  in 
the  eight-nation  Joint  memorandum  on  non- 
proliferation  of  last  August.  In  a  similar 
vein,  a  later  preambular  paragraph  calls  for 
the  cessation  of  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  vehicles  from  national  arsenals, 
pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  In- 
ternational control. 

These  preambvUar  provisions  state  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty.  Steps  toward  achievement 
of  these  purposes  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
review  conference  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Thus,  while  no  specific  obligation  for  nuclear 
dlsarmrjnent  would  appear,  the  preambtilar 
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provisions  combined  with  the  review  para- 
graph m  Article  V  would  provide  the  most 
realistic  approach  to  this  problem. 

We  share  the  general  desire  for  early  prog- 
ress to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
begin  the  process  of  reducing  and  ultimately 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  from  national 
arsenals.  The  United  States  has  proposed, 
and  will  continue  to  pursue,  various  meas- 
ures to  achieve  these  objectives.  But  we  all 
know  why  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  Incor- 
porate specific  obligations  to  this  end  In  the 
treaty  Itself.  The  differences  that  have  pre- 
vented agreement  on  these  measures  have 
not  as  yet  been  resolved.  Any  attempt  to  In- 
corporate specific  nuclear  arms  limitation 
obligations  in  the  treaty  would  Inevitably 
also  inject  these  differences  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  Itself  and  could  only 
Jeopardize  its  prospects. 

Let  us  therefore  agree  to  pursue  these  nu- 
clear arms  limitations  measures  with  a  great- 
er sense  of  urgency  and,  I  would  hope,  in  a 
spirit  of  greater  cooperation.  Let  us  also  all 
agree  that  this  treaty  must  be  regarded  as  a 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  these  other 
necessary  measures.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  treaty  will  create  a  more  favorable  en- 
vironment for  agreement  on  them.  That  Is 
why  we  believe  we  must  concentrate  now  on 
ways  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty  and  avoid  actions  which 
would  delay  or  jeopardize  It.  The  situation 
requires  that  our  efforts  be  focused  on 
achieving  a  realistic  agreement  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Article  VI  contains  signature  and  entry  In- 
to force  provisions  derived  from  those  of  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  would  require  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
In  addition  to  the  nuclear-weapon  signatories 
would  have  to  ratify  before  the  treaty  would 
enter  Into  force.  We  have  not  expressed  a 
view  on  the  precise  number.  The  United 
States  believes  It  should  be  sufficiently  large 
so  that  the  treaty  will  begin  to  achieve  its 
purposes  when  it  enters  Into  force. 

Article  'VII  states  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
of  unlimited  duration.  It  contains  a  with- 
drawal clause  similar  to  that  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  with  one  significant  Improvement. 
The  notice  of  withdrawal,  together  with  a 
statement  of  reasons  therefor,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  UN  Security  Council  as  well 
as  to  the  parties.  The  withdrawal  provision 
Is  central  to  this  treaty.  States  will  adhere 
to  the  treaty  if  they  believe  It  Is  consistent 
with  their  security  interests.  Under  the  pro- 
prosed  clause,  a  party  can  cease  to  be  bound 
by  the  treaty  If  It  decides  that  Its  supreme 
Interests  have  been  Jeopardized  by  extraordi- 
nary events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  treaty. 

Article  VIII  provides  depository  procedures 
for  the  treaty  text.  It  also  states  that  the 
treaty  will  be  equally  authentic  In  each  of 
the  five  official  languages  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

We  recognize  that  the  problem  of  security 
assurances,  which  Is  of  concern  to  some  non- 
aligned  countries,  remains  to  be  considered. 
The  United  States  maintains  the  view  that 
this  Is  a  matter  which,  because  of  its  com- 
plexity and  the  divergent  Interests  Involved, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  In  the  treaty  Itself. 
We  are,  however,  exploring  various  possible 
solutions.  Including  action  which  could  be 
taken  In  the  context  of  the  United  Nations, 
whose  primary  purpKJse  Is  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security.  We  expect  that  the 
Co-chairmen  will  be  exploring  this  problem 
further  with  a  view  to  presenting  recom- 
mendations to  this  Committee  In  the  course 
of  our  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  draft  presented  to- 
day leads  to  a  generally  accepted  treaty,  our 
generation  will  pass  on  a  gift  to  future  gen- 
erations. Such  a  treaty  will  lessen  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  It  will  stimulate  widespread, 
peaceful  development  of  nuclear  energy.  It 
win  Improve  the  chance  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. It  will  help  reduce  tensions.  Ldke  the 


test  ban  and  outer  space  treaties.  It  will 
constitute  a  major  step  toward  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  It  will  be  a  treaty  for  all  of  us — 
but  most  of  all  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  safety  of  man- 
kind requires  prompt  action  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  An  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  do  so  now  awaits  us. 
Let  us  seize  this  opportunity  while  we  can. 


NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY  WILL 
ENDANGER  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  H03MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tv  address  th*  Kouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  positively  with  my 
colleague  from  California  who  just 
spoke.  I  believe  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  draft  announced  today  is  a  minus, 
not  a  plus,  to  U.S.  national  security.  This 
is  for  two  reasons: 

First,  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara  are  promis- 
ing nonnuclear  countries  who  sign  the 
treaty  that  they  can  expect  U.S.  assist- 
ance against  nuclear  blackmail  and 
aggression.  With  the  United  States  rush- 
ing hither  and  thither  to  the  rescue  of 
all  and  sundry  it  is  obvious  just  how 
dangerous  this  nuclear  Sir  Gallahad  role 
can  come  to  be. 

Second,  the  NPT  will  deny  us  the 
valuable  option  selectively  to  turn  over 
nuclear  warheads  to  hard-pressed  allies 
if  it  becomes  vital  to  U.S.  security  to 
do  so.  Selective  proliferation  of  this  kind 
can  be  limited  strictly  to  defensive  pur- 
poses by  integrating  into  the  warheads 
control  devices  which  allow  them  to  fire 
in  a  defensive  environment,  positively 
prohibit  firing  them  offensively  against 
another  country,  and  will  destroy  them 
in  the  event  of  tampering. 

Neither  of  these  handicaps  have  seri- 
ous application  to  Soviet  national  se- 
curity. Therefore  the  treaty  proposal  af- 
fords lopsided  advantage  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  cardinal  criterion  for  evaluating 
arms  control  treaties  is:  Will  your  coun- 
try be  safer  after  the  treaty  is  signed 
than  before?  This  treaty  fails  that  test. 
Although  the  limited  amount  of  prolifer- 
ation which  might  occur  without  a 
treaty  might  be  troublesome,  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  beset  us  if  the  NPT 
is  signed  obviously  are  of  even  greater 
magnitude.  To  exchange  one  set  of  risky 
circumstances  for  another  set  even  more 
risky  is  a  foolish  step  backward. 

U.S.  nonproliferation  pjolicy  logically 
began  at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  era 
when  we  had  a  valuable  nuclear  monop- 
oly to  protect.  The  policy  failed  as  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  failed  as  to  Great  Britain;  it 
failed  as  to  France.  It  failed  as  to  Red 
China.  At  this  late  date  and  after  this 
string  of  failures  to  seek  to  freeze  it  per- 
manently into  national  policy  is  the 
height  of  folly. 


A  LEGACY  OF  BITTERNESS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers  is- 
sued a  Position  Paper  on  'Vietnam.  The 
New  York  City-based  group  is  composed 
of  young  Americans  who  have  served, 
under  the  auspices  of  many  different  or- 
ganizations, as  volunteers  in  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

Nearly  850  have  signed  the  statement 
which  is  being  circulated  for  further  sig- 
natures. 

In  their  own  words: 

We  chose  to  work  In  programs  like  the 
Peace  Corps  because  we  thought  that 
through  such  channels  we  could  support  the 
forces  of  constructive  change. 

Often,  however,  their  efforts  are 
thwarted  by  contradictory  policies  of 
their  own  country  which  they  find  "in- 
creasingly prone  to  respond  with  mili- 
taiy  force  to  efforts  by  the  poor  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  to  better  their 
conditions.  .  .  .  Our  government  is  de- 
voting an  increasing  amount  of  our  na- 
tional budget  to  defense  rather  than  to 
development." 

The  statement  points  out  that  U.S. 
responses  to  those  seeking  a  new  way  of 
life  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  an 
earlier  day — an  analysis  "irrelevant  to 
our  relations  with  developing  nonindus- 
trialized  nations." 

In  vi*w  of  America's  internal  crisis, 
manifested  by  the  condition  of  those  in 
her  ghettos,  and  the  continuing  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war,  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  this  timely  and  perceptive 
paper  presenting  the  views  of  those  whose 
experience  has  given  them  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  results  of  Amer- 
ican policies  from  a  perspective  much  dif- 
ferent than  many  of  those  now  respon- 
sible for  shaping  those  policies — policies 
which  "leave  us  with  a  legacy  of  bit- 
terness, the  burden  of  which  we  must 
carry  into  the  future." 

The  position  paper  follows: 
Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers — Posi- 
tion Paper  on  Vietnam 
our  experience  as  volunteers 

We  are  United  States  citizens  who  have 
lived  and  worked  abroad.  We  went  to  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
because  we  wanted  to  offer  the  Insights  and 
techniques  at  our  disposal  to  those  whose  so- 
cieties are  Just  beginning  to  Industrialize.  We 
chose  to  work  in  programs  like  the  Peace 
Corp>s  because  we  thought  that  through  such 
channels  we  could  support  the  forces  of  con- 
structive change,  rather  than  those  which 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege for  the  few.  and  poverty,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease for  the  many.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
States  we  had  been  taught  that  all  men 
should  be  free  to  shape  their  own  future,  and 
we  tried  to  act  upon  and  transmit  that 
understanding. 

Although  In  most  Instances,  we  went  In 
order  to  serve,  we  found  that  we  had  more 
to  learn  than  to  teach,  more  to  receive  than 
to  give.  We  affluent  Americans  were  exposed 
to  the  realities  of  poverty,  with  Its  underly- 
ing apathy,  violence,  and  chaos.  We  were 
caught  up  in  the  tension  between  moderni- 
zation and  tradition.  We  began  to  understand 
the  difficulties — economic,  social,  political, 
and  emotional — which  people  face  In  build- 
ing a  nation  In  the  twentieth  century.  We 
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felt  tlie  aBplratlons  and  frustrations  of  people 
caught  up  In  the  process  of  development.  We 
■aw  the  potential  of  people  as  they  break  out 
of  the  apathy  Impoeet!  by  centuries  of  pov- 
erty and  serfdom  and  rise  to  the  task  of  de- 
velopment. We  saw  the  different  emphases 
of  various  kinds  of  assistance  programs.  Uni- 
lateral programs  were  too  often  bound  to 
narrowly  conceived  national  Interests,  while 
multilateral  programs  more  frequently  took 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  recipients  as 
their  point  of  departure.  We  became  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  irrelevance  of  Cold  War 
ideology  to  the  problems  of  the  developing, 
non-Western  world. 

As  we  learned  to  understand  the  societies 
of  those  different  from  us,  we  began  to  be 
able  to  view  our  own  society  from  the  per- 
spective of  others.  We  came  to  see  the  Inade- 
quacies In  the  actions  and  goals  of  our  own 
government.  As  a  part  of  this  process  we 
began  to  realize  that  there  are  ambiguities 
inherent  in  United  States-sponsored  pro- 
grams like  the  Peace  Corps.  Although  Its 
name  Indicates  a  goal  of  serving  the  forces  of 
peaceful  change,  we  wonder  whether  the 
Peace  Corps'  effect  has  not  at  times  been  to 
Impede  rather  than  accelerate  the  movement 
Into  a  future  of  greater  abundance  and  full 
political  participation.  We  have  returned  to 
the  United  States  committed  to  working  to- 
wartls  changing  those  policies  and  actions  of 
our  government  which  we  think  serve  only  a 
narrowly-deflned  national  interest  and  ideol- 
ogy. We  have  resolved  to  strengthen  those 
poUclee  and  actions  which  xerre  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

WHT  WT  OPPOSK  THE  WAK 

We  now  find  our  nation  increasingly  in- 
volved In  a  conflict  which  threatens  to  make 
Impossible  the  attainment  of  those  goals 
towards  which  we  worked  overseas.  Not  only 
do  we  see  the  destructive  effects  of  this  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam;  we  also  see  a  grow- 
ing tendency  for  our  government  to  act  in 
similar  ways  all  around  the  world.  We  find 
the  United  States  Increasingly  prone  to  re- 
spond with  military  force  to  efforts  by  the 
poor  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
better  their  condition.  An  example  is  United 
States  intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1965.  Omi  government  is  devoting 
an  Increasing  amount  of  our  national  budget 
to  defense  rather  than  to  development.  In- 
stead of  supporting  desperately  needed 
changes,  our  great  wealth  and  power  is  used 
to  stifle  change  and  maintain  the  established 
order — thereby  creating  "other  Vletnams". 

It  has  often  been  said  that  those  who 
serve  abroad  will  make  their  most  imp>ortant 
contribution  when  they  return,  by  helping 
the  United  States  understand  other  nations. 
It  Is  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  overseas, 
our  perceptions  about  the  lives  and  aspira- 
tions of  other  peoples,  our  hopes  for  the  f u- 
t\ire  of  the  world  and  our  nation's  place  in  it, 
that  we  now  speak.  To  keep  silent  at  this 
point  would  be  to  betray  all  those  goals  for 
which  we  worked,  and  Indeed  all  those  goals 
we  understand  to  be  inherent  in  the  fabric 
of  this  nation.  Therefore,  we  now  declare  our 
opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1)  We  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  because 
it  destroys  in  one  developing  country  what 
we  have  toorked  to  build  in  so  many  other 
developing  countries. 

The  increasing  destruction  wrought  by 
United  States  forces  In  Vietnam  reveals  a 
basic  contradiction  In  our  nation's  policies 
overseas,  a  contradiction  between  that  which 
builds  up  and  that  which  destroys.  For  those 
of  us  who  worked  to  build  a  school  or  dis- 
fteneary,  for  those  of  us  who  saw  dysentery 
decrease  because  we  helped  the  people  dig 
a  well,  for  those  of  us  who  helped  a  village 
realize  Its  ambition  to  have  a  bridge  to  get 
Its  goods  to  market,  for  those  of  us  who 
helped  a  child  discover  the  meaning  of  elec- 
tricity, each  bomb  in  Vietnam  that  destroys 
a  school,  a  well,  a  bridge,  or  a  child  destroys 


the  very  kinds  of  things  which  we  considered 
most  Important  In  our  service  as  volunteers. 
We  are  therefore  led  to  question  whether 
the  United  States  really  values  the  goals 
towards  which  we  worked  while  overseas. 

We  who  served  overseas  did  so  In  part  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  construct,  not  only 
schools  and  roads  and  sanitation  systems, 
but  also  dialogue  among  men  of  differing 
cultures.  Each  bomb  that  we  drop,  each  vil- 
lager whom  we  kill,  increases  the  hatred  of 
Asians  for  the  American  intruders.  Rather 
than  opening  up  communication,  our  ac- 
tions In  Vietnam  leave  us  with  a  legacy  of 
bitterness,  the  burden  of  which  we  must 
carry  into  the  future. 

2)  We  oppote  the  uar  in  Vietnam  because 
it  prevents  the  development  of  indigenous 
leadership  responsive  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  In  commu- 
nity development  have  learned  that  for  a 
project  to  succeed  the  people  themselves 
must  feel  a  need  for  something  and  must 
organize  themselves  to  get  it.  Projects  do  not 
work  If  outsiders  Impose  their  values  on  the 
people,  or  if  outsiders  organize  the  effort. 
People  can  respond  favorably  to  ideas  that 
are  In  their  best  Interests — but  they  are  the 
ones  who  must  determine  what  their  best 
Interests  are.  The  outsider  can  unobtriisively 
make  suggestions,  but  If  his  ideas  are  not 
accepted  there  is  nothing  he  can  do. 

In  South  Vietnam  military  personnel  have 
come  to  have  major  responsibilities  In  de- 
velopment programs.  Lacking  any  commit- 
ment to  basic  community  development  prin- 
ciples, they  persist  in  trying  to  manipulate 
villagers  from  some  central  decision-making 
place,  or  In  herding  them  into  "internment" 
camps.  Such  an  approach  contributes  little 
to  creative  change  within  the  society  or  to 
the  development  of  local  leadership. 

Through  its  presence  in  Vietnam  the 
United  States  government  maintains  in 
power  those  who,  rather  than  being  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  and  desires  of  their  people, 
are  primarily  committed  to  retaining  their 
own  privileged  position.  There  need  be  little 
surprise  that  such  leaders  seek  to  continue 
and  extend  United  States  Involvement  in 
their  country.  Thus,  neither  In  the  national 
leadership  supported,  nor  In  the  ways  jjeople 
are  dealt  with  on  a  local  level,  does  our  gov- 
ernment move  towards  the  goal  of  indigenous 
responsibility  for  development. 

3)  We  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  because 
we  believe  tt  undercuts  the  democratic  ideals 
for  which  we  worked  abroad,  and  which  we 
uphold  within  the  United  States. 

While  we  worked  abroad,  among  our  hopes 
and  goals  was  the  emergence  of  more  Just 
and  democratic  societies.  We  learned  that 
the  obstacles  that  impede  the  development 
of  democratic  traditions  and  Institutions 
within  these  societies  can  be  surmounted 
only  by  continuous  Indigenous  pressure  for 
change.  These  obstacles  become  Insur- 
mountable when  coupled  with  outside  sup- 
port for  those  who  resist  such  change. 

In  Vietnam  the  United  States  identifies 
Itself  with  the  interests  of  a  small  power  elite 
of  military  leaders  and  landlords  who  refuse 
to  allow  other  segments  of  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety to  participate  in  political  decision-mak- 
ing and  In  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 
As  a  result,  our  policy  contributes  far  more 
to  oppression  than  to  liberation  and  the 
growth  of  democracy. 

The  war  also  undermines  democratic 
traditions  within  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  dissent 
unpatriotic  and.  from  some  corners,  even  to 
call  it  treason.  We  are  concerned  that,  as  the 
war  continues,  dissent  will  be  more  overtly 
suppressed,  either  by  intimidating  those  who 
speak  in  open  opposition,  or  by  attempting 
to  discredit  them. 

Moreover,  the  distance  between  ofiBcial 
proclamations  and  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing steadily  widens.  As  we  escalate  further, 
It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  our 


goal  Is  military  victory,  and  that  our  pro- 
fessed interest  in  peace  talks  Is  merely  per- 
functory. Thus  as  our  government  masks  the 
truth  and  at  the  same  time  works  to  dis- 
credit ItB  opponents,  our  traditional  Ideals 
become  only  empty  words. 

4)  We  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  because 
we  believe  that  the  anti-communist  rhetoric 
used  to  justify  our  actions  there  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  basic  division  in  the  world  to- 
day is  between  rich  and  poor. 

We  discovered  during  our  time  abroad  that 
the  issues  In  developing  coimtrles  center  on 
the  struggle  against  Injustice,  hunger.  Igno- 
rance, and  disease,  whether  these  stem  from 
a  colonial  heritage  or  from  an  Indigenous 
feudal  tradition.  The  assumptions  about  a 
worldwide  conununlst  conspiracy  which 
marked  our  responses  to  eastern  Europe  two 
decades  ago  are  irrelevant  to  our  relations 
with  developing,  non-industrialized  nations. 
The  movements  for  rapid  change  in  these 
areas,  whether  revolutionary  or  peaceful,  are 
essentially  nationalistic.  Although  often 
branded  "communist"  by  their  opponents, 
most  of  these  movements  seek  to  bring  Into 
being  rights  and  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  have  long  been  integral  to  life  In  the 
United  States. 

When  efforts  to  secure  basic  human  rights 
In  developing  countries  begin  to  have  some 
effect,  however,  the  United  States  responds 
far  too  often  In  terms  of  military  aid  and 
Intervention  to  block  these  efforts,  rather 
than  with  technical  aid  to  assist  them.  Re- 
flecting this  tendency  Is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  presently  sp>ends  on  war-re- 
lated costs  In  Vietnam  more  than  eight  times 
the  total  budgeted  for  economic  assistance 
for  the  whole  world.'  Every  two  days  the 
equivalent  of  the  annual  Peace  Corps  budget 
Is  spent  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.'  Yet  for  these 
developing  countries  the  issue  Is  not  one  of 
the  military  containment  of  communism. 
That  the  problem  Is  not  primarily  a  military 
one  Is  starkly  Illustrated  by  estimates  that  in 
Vietnam  anywhere  from  two  to  ten  civilians 
are  killed  for  every  combatant.'  The  domi- 
nant question,  both  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world.  Is  not  contain- 
ment of  conununlsm,  but  rather  whether  the 
poor  and  subservient  will  always  be  poor  and 
subservient,  or  whether  they  will  find  ways 
to  become  full  participants  In  their  societies 

5)  We  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  because 
it  renders  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  domes- 
tic efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and  to  assure 
the  civil  rights  of  all  United  States  citizens. 

The  existence  of  Injustice  within  the 
United  States,  esi>eclally  racial  discrimina- 
tion, was  perhaps  our  greatest  burden  while 
we  were  outside  the  country.  People  con- 
stantly asked  about  the  racial  situation  here, 
and  until  the  mld-slxtles  we  could  respond 
that  things  were  changing,  that  progress  was 
being  made.  However,  the  priority  once  given 
to  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  now  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  as  national  attention 
and  energies  are  increasingly  consumed  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

While  we  worked  abroad  we  felt  that  we 
were  contributing  to  building  up  other  so- 
cieties. We  returned  with  the  desire  to  help 
build  up  our  own,  particularly  by  participat- 
ing in  the  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  In  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  finding,  however, 
that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  resources 
available  for  this  struggle.  The  bombs  which 
fall  on  homes  and  schools  and  bridges  in 
Vietnam  are  bought  with  money  that  could 
be  spent  for  education,  housing,  health  fa- 
cilities, and  countless  other  needs  of  the 
people  who  live  In  the  sub-strata  of  this 
society. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  re-evaluatlng  some 
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of  the  antl-Amerlcan  charges  we  faced  while 
we  were  abroad.  The  growing  priority  within 
the  United  States  for  military  expenditures 
leads  us  to  wonder  whether  these  charges 
were  perhaps  not  correct — that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  not  only  com- 
mitted to  Imposing  Its  values  and  will  on 
people  around  the  globe,  but  It  also  makes 
little  effort  to  put  Into  practice  at  home  the 
Ideals  it  upholds  in  Its  rhetoric  abroad. 

6)  We  oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam  because. 
in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary,  our 
actions  daily  bring  us  closer  to  an  all-out  war 
with  China  or  Russia  or  both. 

Therefore,  as  we  become  aware  of  the  fac- 
tors which  underlie  this  war,  and  the  reasons 
for  our  opposition  to  It,  it  becomes  Increas- 
ingly clear  to  us  that  the  United  States  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  cannot  be  Justified.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  every  day 
that  there  will  be  no  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  so  long  as  American 
troops  are  fighting  there.  Therefore  we  call 
for  their  uHthdrawal. 

To  admit  that  we  have  made  a  tragic  mis- 
take will  require  great  courage.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  U.S.  withdrawal  at  this  point, 
rather  than  undermining  the  honour  of  this 
nation,  on  the  contrary  vrtll  be  a  sign  of  its 
strength  and  health.  Other  nations — the 
Russians  in  Cuba,  the  French  in  Algeria — 
have  also  made  such  difficult  choices — and 
they  are  more  respected  In  the  world  com- 
munity as  a  result.  Continuance  of  the  war 
on  the  grounds  of  "commitments"  or  "our 
country  right  or  wrong"  can  only  Increase 
the  rapid  decline  of  U.S.  prestige  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

In  all  probability  withdrawal  will  mean 
the  collapse  of  those  whom  the  United  States 
supports  In  power  In  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  more  viable  Vietnam  will 
emerge.  As  we  have  discovered  from  our  ex- 
perience In  community  development,  the 
only  effective  leadership  is  that  which  is 
Indigenous,  and  which  does  not  depend  on 
outside  props  to  maintain  in  It  power. 

Withdrawal  may  well  also  mean  that  the 
Viet  Cong  will  become  the  dominant  ele- 
ment In  Vietnamese  political  life  after  the 
departure  of  American  troops.  We  wish  to 
say  several  things  about  this  possibility. 
First,  by  aiding  Dlem's  rise  to  power  and  by 
supporting  his  unrepresentative  and  sup- 
pressive government,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed much  to  the  rise  of  the  NLP.  Sec- 
ond, it  seems  clear  that  the  NLP  is  authen- 
tically representative  of  a  broad  segment  of 
South  Vietnamese  society.  Third,  should 
communist  members  of  the  NLF  become  in- 
ordinately powerful  In  any  successor  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  decide  when  that  point 
has  been  reached  and  how  to  deal  with  It. 
This  cannot  be  decided  by  non-Vietnamese, 
no  matter  how  well  intentloned.  Fourth, 
should  the  successor  government  decide  to 
reunify  with  North  Vietnam,  that  is  their 
decision — as  are  the  terms  on  which  reunifi- 
cation might  take  place.  Fifth,  should  vio- 
lence occur  In  Vietnam  after  our  withdrawal, 
let  us  not  be  hypocritical  about  It:  It  Is  un- 
imaginable that  It  could  equal  the  violence 
we  now  bring  to  that  nation  under  the  ra- 
tionale of  a  conunltment  to  a  minority  which 
knowingly  gambled  on  our  protection  of  their 
interests. 

Inasmuch  as  the  policy  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  appear 
to  apply  to  our  actions  elsewhere,  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam  at 
this  time  will  require  the  United  States  to 
re-evaluate  Its  priorities  throughout  the 
world.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  Cold  War  men- 
tality which  catagortzes  nations  as  "com- 
munist" or  "free"  completely  ignores  the 
most  urgent  and  fundamental  division  of 
rich  and  poor.  Rather  than  pursuing  a  policy 
of  military  Intervention  which  perpetuates 
this  cleavage,  the  United  States  must  work 


to  make  its  resources  avaUable  to  the  world 
community.  This  should  be  done  primarily 
through  international  agencies  rather  than 
through  unilateral  channels. 

We  have  tried  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
In  the  world  by  working  in  developing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  nation  can  show 
Its  true  greatness  by  responding  to  the  ap- 
peals for  peace  which  come  from  all  around 
the  world.  Therefore  we  call  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  Vietnam, 
to  lower  Its  worldwide  military  Involvements, 
and  to  give  wholehearted  support  to  Interna- 
tional efforts  to  place  the  technical  resources 
of  the  Industrial  world  at  the  service  of  those 
who  desperately  need  them.  We  appeal  to  our 
govermnent  to  make  these  the  new  set  of 
national  priorities. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Elizabeth  Lebenson.  Jack  L.  Nelson. 

ALCEBtA 

Glenda  Powell  (CIMADE),  George  A. 
Reagan  (APSC  &  PC). 

BOLIVIA 

Wlllard  N.  Brownell,  Nancy  Butler.  James 
W.  Kee,  Carol  Welntraub. 

BRAZIL 

Bnia  M.  Brooks,  Katherlne  Jane  Buchholtz 
(■yMCA) ,  Keimeth  J.  Dunn,  James  Cowperth- 
walte  (SCM),  Barbara  Hall  (UPUSA),  Ste- 
phen Kurtz,  Robert  E.  Llx  (ICYE) ,  Pamela  K. 
Lopes.  Etonald  L.  Macalady  (YMCA).  Esther 
K.  Macalady  (YMCA)  James  E.  Pearson 
(YMCA).  Nancy  Marie  Scheper.  Karen  Lee 
Seufert.  Solveig  M.  Warming  CYMCA). 

CAMEfiOON 

Joyce  Aasen.  Babette  Andr6.  Thomas  E. 
Duston,  Evelyn  K.  Duston,  Stephen  P.  John- 
son, J.  Kellenberger.  Eleanor  P.  Kramer,  Mar- 
tin H.  Kramer,  Darlene  G.  Larson.  Gerald  A. 
Larson,  Virginia  H.  Lundstrom,  Mary  C. 
Matro.  Freeman  T.  Pollard,  Judith  Ann  Rager. 
Myron  Rosenbaum,  Margo  Tyrolt. 

CEYLON 

P.  Leon  Howell  (FI). 

CHILE 

Janet  C.  BoegU,  Patricia  Davis,  J.  Pat 
Donahue,  Cynthia  Donahue,  Nancy  Ganna- 
way  Kendall,  Kathleen  S.  Ludwlg,  Kathleen 
O'Connor,  Connee  Shrawder,  Gary  H.  Wright. 

COLOMBU 

Suzanne  M.  Adam.  Charles  R.  Akin,  Mary 
C.  Allen.  Barry  L.  Bem.  Joyce  Chrlstensen. 
Carolyn  R.  Cocke.  Kenneth  D.  Cocke,  Robert 
Crespl.  John  H.  Crossman,  H.  Christopher 
Day,  Susan  C.  Donahue.  Marcia  Esplnal. 
Steven  Florshelm.  Charles  Marden  Fitch. 
Laralne  Fletcher.  M.  Elaine  Fuller.  Dorothy 
Neb  Gamble.  Sue  Garofalo  (Ind.).  Jeffrey 
Golden.  Elizabeth  Jeanne  Grace.  Janice  N. 
Greenfield.  Emma  R.  Gross. 

Gloria  L.  Klein.  Philip  Walter  Klein.  An- 
thony J.  Leila,  Phillip  M.  Lopes.  Robert 
McCaa.  Wanda  J.  Daniels  McCaa.  Susan  Mar- 
tin. Judith  E.  Mejla.  John  G.  Neyenesch. 
Judith  Vlvell  Neyenesch.  William  Nieves, 
Elena  Radley.  John  T.  Riess,  Bruce  B.  Scott, 
Rodger  Kent  Scott,  Janet  Mary  Klein  Shee- 
han,  Margery  Sorock  (UCA). 

CONGO     (KINSHASA) 

Anne  L.  Crane  (PCUS),  Walter  T.  Davis,  Jr. 
(PCUS). 

COSTA    BICA 

Katharine  Gibson,  Kevin  Marks,  Thomas 
Slracuse,  Anna  Cella  Zentella. 

DOMINICAN    REFtTBLIC 

Corinne  Rleder,  Robyn  Stockton,  Philip  E. 
Wheaton  (EM). 

ECUADOR 

Bruce  Allen  Cohen.  Joseph  H.  Enrlght, 
James  B.  Galloway,  Jr.,  Richard  Walter 
Knight,  E.  Suzanne  Lake,  David  Rldenour, 
lilartba  J.  Seymour,  Douglas  Strauss. 


KTBIOPIA 


Robert  R.  Albrttton,  WUUam  P.  Aldrich. 
Doris  Allen,  Burr  Angle,  Patricia  Bailey. 
Sheila  C.  Brlnkley,  Jack  Caraco,  Paye  L.  Car- 
son, Richard  B.  T.  Cowan.  Paulette  S.  Damon. 
Philip  Damon.  Peggy  Jo  Drury,  Uoyd  S.  El- 
llngson,  Irene  J.  Embrey,  Robert  D.  Embrey. 
Ernest  H.  Fox,  Mary  M.  Fritz,  Warren  R.  Frlte. 
Sylvia  Forte,  Glen  L.  Glsh.  Maxine  Goldberg. 
Michael  Goldberg,  Ash  Hartwell,  Barry  Hil- 
lenbrand. Sara  Hobart.  Gerard  Hoffman.  Gro- 
ver  Hudson,  Freda  KeUams,  John  J.  Kulczy. 
ckl.  Ronald  Demos  Lee,  Peter  Leof  antl.  Philip 
Llttman. 

Harris  G.  Mlrkln.  Lois  Sue  Mlrkin,  Michael 
George  Morris.  Herman  NlbbeUnk.  Judith 
Nordblom,  John  P.  O'Connor,  Genevieve  G. 
Ott,  Virginia  Hope  Painter.  Francis  B.  Peck- 
ham  Jr.,  Michael  W.  Price.  Patricia  V.  Ren- 
ner,  Paul  A.  Renner.  Knut  S.  Royce  John  C. 
Rude.  Robert  L.  Savage.  John  C.  Schafer, 
David  R.  Scrlbner,  Herbert  L.  Siegel,  Mary 
Suzanne  Siegel,  Marsha  S.  Tecklin,  Sally  J. 
Tlmmel,  Haskell  G.  Ward.  James  A.  Wilson. 
Peter  A.  Wlnkel. 

C\BON 

Stephen  E.  Bean,  Henry  H.  Bucher  Jr.  (PI) , 
Mary  Pat  Carlen,  George  R.  Gamble,  Howard 
S.  Nalman,  Henry  G.  Schmald. 

GHANA 

Donna  M.  Ahlert,  Janice  E.  Anderson, 
Thomas  R.  Anderson,  Howard  R.  Ballwanz, 
Susan  K.  Bird,  Dorothy  Eppel  Brown,  Bar- 
bara A.  Bunce,  Sandra  Burrldge.  Diane 
Dwyer.  Peter  Dybwad,  Newell  Flather,  Caro- 
lyn Garllch  (AAI).  Thomas  M.  Harris. 

Sally  Werner  Hauser,  Helen  Herron,  David 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  K.  Jager,  Ernest  W. 
Kendall,  Charles  Bruce  Lentz.  Deborah  Le- 
Veen.  E.  Phillip  LeVeen.  John  Lord,  Wilbur 
H.  Loyet,  Georglanna  S.  McGuire,  Georgyn 
Melinkovich.  Edward  A.  Oshlro,  Eugene  Kevin 
ORcilly,  Thomas  H.  Peterson.  Maureen  R. 
Pyne.  Melvln  W.  Siegel,  Barbara  Straub.  Dor- 
othy Dee  Vellenga.  Laurence  Wolff,  Ruth  M 
Yarrow. 

GUATEMALA 

Leonard  K.  Cadwallader  (APSC).  Gary  Lis- 
man  (AFSC). 

GUINEA 

Francis  Bldlnger.  Robert  Taylor. 

-GTTTANA 

Elaine  Zlngg  (FT),  Otto  M.  Zlngg  (FI). 

HONDUBAS 

Frances  M.  Ryan,  Carole  A.  Snee. 

HONG   KONG 

Ann  L.  Allen  (IRC).  Edwin  J.  Allen  Jr. 
(YIC).  Charies  H.  Blatchford  CYIC).  Judith 
G.  BLitchford  (W-Y),  Allan  Brown  (YIC). 
Tim  Chrlstoffersen  (WUS).  John  R,  Hanson 
(LWF) .  Frost  W.  Hubbard  (YIC) ,  Frank  Kehl 
(DPA).  •nmothy  Light  (YIC),  Jon  L.  Saarl 
(YIC) ,  Edmund  H.  Worthy  Jr.  (YIC) . 

INDIA 

Gregor  M.  Beading.  Marshall  M.  Bouton, 
(AFSC)  David  L.  Camp  (AFSC).  Warren  J. 
Day  (UPUSA).  Lawrence  Dobson.  Glenn 
Elkins,  Walter  J.  Haan.  Cornelia  A.  Hanklns, 
Cedron  Jones,  Helen  Jones,  John  E.  Kangas. 
Gary  Lefkowltz.  Dan  McDougall,  James  Mc- 
Grew,  Michael  J.  Ma^er  (FFi.  L.  John  Mey- 
ers, Robert  S.  Newman,  Betty  Pagett  (JYA), 
Margaret  Roberts  (APSC),  Frederick  Todd. 
Susan  Todd.  Sheldon  G.  Weeks  (WCC  &  SCI) . 

INDONESIA 

Deobrah  A.  McKean  (FI).  Rev.  Philip  P. 
McKean  (PI). 

IRAN 

Edward  J.  Harris.  Eleanor  Keelen  (UP- 
USA). James  H.  Reed.     Susan  Schevers. 

rVOHT    COAST 

Roger  B.  Chaffee,  Marlyn  H.  Dalslmer. 
William  R.  Dalslmer,  Lauralne  Effress,  Janet 
N.  Hansen,  Elizabeth  Lapidus,  A.  Keith  Lesar, 
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William  K.  Mygdal,  Alonzo  N.  Smith,  Theo- 
dore P.  Smyth,  Richard  O.  Young. 

JAPAN 

Susan  Blumenberg  (EIL),  Carolyn  M. 
Clapp  (PT),  Mary  Davis  (FT),  Margaret 
Flory  (UPUSA),  Ronnie  Prledland  (EIL), 
Sonja  Hedlund  (MM),  Juliana  Thacher 
(MM),  Charlotte  Bunch  Weeks  (YMCA). 

KENYA 

Anna  H.  Bedford  (PI).  Jerry  L.  Bedford 
(PI),  ins  Berger  (IND.),  Ronald  Berger 
(TEA).  Ellen  Pranklln  (TEA),  Laurence  E. 
Miller  Jr.  (PI). 

KOBEA 

Marian  McCaa  Thomas  (PI) . 

LAOS 

Brook  A.  Greene  (IVS),  William  Leonard 
Roberts  (US- AID). 

LIBERIA 

Jerry  Adams.  Joan  Atwood,  Ronald  G.  At- 
wood,  John  R.  Bachert,  Marjorle  Ellen 
Bachert,  Kathleen  M.  Brandes,  Mary  Bray, 
William  L.  Coleman,  Sally  Gosllne.  Andrew 
M.  Hanson,  William  G.  Hess,  William  J.  Hol- 
land, Patricia  A.  Johnson.  Victor  C.  Johnson, 
Craig  D.  Leffler,  Irene  M.  LefBer.  Alfonse  K. 
Mlksls,  Lauren  Miller.  Rhoda  Miller,  Sandra 
Neese,  Sandra  L.  Phillips.  Francis  J.  Stokes 
III,  George  T.  Tresnak,  Natalie  M.  Vogt,  James 
Gordon  Woodward,  Kathryn  Roen  Wodward. 

MALAWI 

Frederick  W.  Burnett  Jr.,  Jo  Ann  Cannon, 
John  H.  Case,  Lawrence  J.  Gross,  James 
Heaton,  Ruth  R.  Kent,  =  Howard  Walter 
Mlelke,  Edwin  Philip  Morgan,  Iris  Nagler, 
Stephen  M.  Nagler,  Grace  M.  Orensteln,  Mor- 
ton H.  Orensteln,  Vernon  Oley  Ronlngen. 
Dorothy  L.  Schindler  (OCA).  Carroll  L. 
White,  Lawrence  E.  Wyman. 

MALAYSIA 

Arnold  Deutchman,  Jean  M.  Elsenhart, 
Karol  A.  Kalvln,  Brian  R.  Perclval.  Jeanne  C. 
Peterson,  Philip  Peterson,  Ann  V.  Schmidt, 
Frederick  P.  Schmidt,  Carole  Varnum,  Nell  J. 
Welntraub. 

MEXICO 

Joseph  Bousquet  (AA),  Byron  D.  Cannon 
(SW),  Mary  Helen  CLeary  (AA),  Susanna 
Reld  (AA),  Peter  M.  Schantz  (NIH-study), 
Ann  Carolyn  Smith  (AA),  Jane  Stringer 
(AA). 

MOROCCO 

Ann  H.  Brubaker,  William  Lloyd  Campbell, 
Marilyn  L.  Charles,  Kenneth  V.  Dethman, 
Alan  Engelberg,  Paul  E.  M.  Pine.  Louisa  P. 
Lyman,  Ann  Lynn,  Dennis  P.  Mullen,  Barbara 
J.  Sims,  Virginia  E.  WoUe. 

NEPAL 

Stephen  Adams  Cole.  Terry  J.  Deklotz, 
Richard  E.  Dlener.  Zachary  M.  Hahn,  Jeff 
Romm,  Mrs.  Jeff  Romm. 

NIGEK 

Linda  Ewlng,  Barbara  Hoffman  (OCA), 
Laurence  K.  Koff,  Stephen  C.  Lleberman.  Ed- 
wstfd  A.  Porter,  Michael  Tell,  James  T. 
Thompson,  Sharon  M.  TuUberg.  Steven  M. 
Tullberg. 

NIGERIA 

David  E.  Allyn,  Judy  L.  AUyn.  Nancy  Aml- 
det.  Henry  Lester  Arlall,  Jr..  Merle  R.  Beck- 
wlth,  Howard  Kent  Benson.  Edward  H.  Ber- 
man  (AAAP) .  Paul  Bestock.  Wyland  L. 
Blanchard,  Nancy  Bow'.es  (AAI),  Samuel 
Banks  (AAI).  Jerry  Brand  (TWAP).  Peter  A. 
Brlgham.  Charles  J.  Brlody  III.  Aubrey 
Brown,  James  P.  Brown.  Carol  Tower  Burke. 

William  M.  Burke.  Jules  Bursteln.  Ellen 
Butterfleld  (AAI).  Margot  Butterfleld.  Bar- 
bara Callaway  (OCA).  Enid  R.  Coel.  Clifton 
E.  Corzatt.  William  D.  Craven,  Alan  Crew. 
Bruce  A.  Cronnell,  Sarah  CuUen,  James  G. 
Cunningham.  Matthias  C.  Drake.  Harry  S. 
Drexler,  Maurice  E.  Edwards,  Barry  Elsenberg. 
Harvey  K.  Plad,  Stanley  Field,  Whitney  P. 


Poster,  Murray  W.  Frank,  Mary  Louise  Fred- 
erick, V.  James  Garofalo,  Arlene  H.  Goodyear, 
Donald  R.  Goodyear,  Melalne  Grant,  James 
Gross,  Neal  K.  Grossraan,  Edward  R.  Gru- 
berg,  Clarence  S.  Hall,  Byrnee  L.  Haines, 
Daniel  W.  Haines,  Agnes  Lake  Herrlott. 

Ann  DeSlmone  Helsa,  John  Timothy  Helsa, 
Harlan  Davis  Hlbbard,  M.D..  Anne  E.  Hig- 
gins.  Judith  B.  Hikes,  J.  Anthony  Hunt, 
Susan  C.  Hunt.  Donald  A.  Jonnson,  Charlee  R. 
Larson.  Roger  M.  Leed,  Kaye  Levy,  John  Levy. 
Audrey  Williams  Llle.  Robert  C.  Llle,  Janet 
E.  Lott,  Gary  Knamiller,  John  J.  McCaffrey, 
John  L.  McClure.  Phyllis  McClure,  Suzy  Mc- 
Kee.  Janet  I.  MacLaughlln.  (OCA  &  NDFL) . 

Thomas  C.  Marinkovlch.  B.  Rodney  Mar- 
riott, Joyce  Martin,  Julian  W.  Martin,  Fran- 
cis J.  Method,  Myra  Moeller,  Judith  S.  Moore, 
Mary  Jo  Moore,  Robert  W.  Moulthrop,  Joseph 
John  Nevadomsky.  Paul  Newman,  David  A. 
Northarup,  Barbara  Osakwe  (OCA),  Mary- 
Ann  Palmierl.  Mary  Panikian,  Chandler  B. 
Parker,  Phil  Peek,  Charles  Polcyn,  Derrill  D. 
Quaschnick,  Nancy  H.  Quaschnick,  Thomas 
L.  Russell,  Robert  H.  Scheppler  (ST.),  Vln- 
cenette  S.  Scheppler.  Gerald  Allan  Schwlnn, 
BUI  Shurtleff,  Ruth  E.  Spaulding,  Ruth 
Steward,  Mills  Tandv,  Robert  Teller.  Earl  L. 
Welker.  Leonard  H.  West  III. 

PAKISTAN 

Peter  A.  Borysevicz.  Peter  Von  Christler- 
son,  Rachel  Jordan,  Jack  A.  Jordan,  Robert 
O.  McGulre  III,  Millard  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  Franklin 
R.  Schutz,  Sondra  E.  Schutz,  Janet  L.  Tal- 
cott.  Edward  G.  Wallhagen. 

PANAMA 

D.  Todd  Cook,  Carl  F.  Herbold.  Jr..  Bryrna 
Herbold.  Rosalyn  Kobrln,  Pauline  Malonl, 
Robert  Pilgrim,  Vivian  Saggese. 

PERU 

Roxane  Joyce  Alpher,  Ronald  F.  Arias, 
Charlene  Gregg  Bolton.  Ralph  Bolton.  David 
J.  Boyd.  Sally  K.  Carlson.  Margaret  L.  Coop- 
er, William  Evensen.  Thea  Evensen,  Abbot 
Gelerter.  Jeanne  Hanna. 

Susan  Hecker,  (ST) ,  Margaret  Helt,  George 
Irvln,  Robert  DeG.  Jacobi,  Elmer  Richard 
King.  Jr.,  Charlotte  Lipson,  John  F.  Mc- 
Aullff.  Jr.  (PC  &  APSC),  Robert  L.  Moxley, 
H.  Allan  Oliver  (FI),  Stephanie  K.  Oliver 
(FI),  D.  Scott  Palmer,  David  C.  Parman, 
Robert  Pearlman.  Charles  Wayne  Thompson, 
Beverly  M.  Westacott.  George  H.  Westacott. 

PHILIPPINES 

Brian  C.  Aldrlch  (FI),  Ruth  Anne  Aldrlch 
(FI) ,  Frank  Anastaslo,  Alfred  B.  Bennett,  Jr., 
(FI).  Susan  M.  Bennett,  (FI).  Elaine  Bosak. 
Daniel  Botkln,  Ellen  C.  Botkin,  Donald  S. 
Chauls.  Donald  J.  Checkl,  Virginia  Frew 
Cochran.  Linda  Creamer,  Marjorle  Donnelly, 
Mary  Garland  Hayden. 

Slgrld  A.  Hess,  Becky  Johnston.  Brian  D. 
Johnston.  John  C.  Kennedy.  Miriam  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Owen  C.  Maher,  Leonard  Mirin.  Dennis 
O'Brien.  Raymond  B.  Olsen.  Allen  J.  Pastryk, 
Kathleen  M.  Patsryk,  Leslie  Ann  Reingold, 
Saundra  L.  Silverman,  Anne  Sonntag,  Mara 
Taub,  Mary  Jane  Thompson  ( JYA) ,  Geraldlne 
Traina,  Carol  M.  Valentine.  Francis  Carl 
Valentine.  Joan  M.  Waymon.  Richard  Witty. 
Susan  Witty,  J.  Gordon  Zaloom. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Robert  B.  Joyce  (IND),  Eric  Moss  (IND.). 

RHODESIA 

Franclne  S.  Stein  (OCA) . 

SENEGAL 

Ralph  Arlyck,  Judy  Graham.  John  T.  Hand, 
JuUanna  Free  Hand,  Judith  Geckeler,  Geof- 
frey Howard.  M.  Tamara  Lleberman,  Michael 
Popkin,  David  W.  Robinson,  Jr.  (FI),  Gar- 
rett M.  Schenck.  Patrick  A.  Thomas.  Rita 
Wald. 

SIERRA    LEONE 

Anne  V.  Burdlck.  Joan  F.  Byrd,  George 
DeWan.  Mary  R.  DeWan.  Elizabeth  K.  Eh- 
mann.  Bruce  R.  Gilbert,  Berjl  Goldberg 
(OCA).    Cecelia    Gross,    James    F.    Hanser, 


George  C.  Lavelle,  Frans  Konlng.  M.D.,  Har- 
riet Jane  Konlng,  Philip  Mahle,  Wilbur  Mel- 
lema,  Roberta  Rablnoff,  Meg  Plaxton. 

SOMALIA 

John  A.  Bayer,  Boris  Sojka,  Carole  Sojka. 

SYRIA 

Shirley  Worchester  (USIA). 

TAIWAN 

David  H.  Barnes  (FI). 

TANZANIA 

Henry  J.  Antkiewicz,  Marvin  Berkowltz 
(TEA) ,  Stephen  M.  Borlsh  (OCA) ,  T.  G.  Bouf- 
fard  (TEA),  Ethel  M.  Brown,  Klmberly  Bush, 
Jr.  (AFSC),  Susan  Carey  (VTA),  Judith 
Cowan  (TEA),  Sally  Davenport,  Lockwood 
Dennis,  M.  Corwin  Drake  (AFSC),  Kay 
Drake  (AFSC),  Thomas  D.  Elklnton 
(AFSC).  Mary  T.  Emeny  (AFSC),  Judith  B. 
Ennes,  Peter  B.  Evans  (VTA),  Jeffrey  A.  Fadi- 
man   (TEA).  Reglne  M.  Fadlman  (TEA). 

Llta  L.  Fries,  George  R.  Fries,  David  Gilt- 
row  (AFSC),  Susan  J.  Hall  (TEA),  Anita 
Johnson,  George  A.  Johnson,  Mary  L.  Jorgen- 
sen  (AFSC),  Russell  F.  Jorgensen  (AFSC), 
Joseph  Wlllard  Julian,  Gordon  Randall  Keh- 
ler  (VTA),  Natalie  Pierce  Kent  (AFSC),  Jen- 
nifer Leaning  (VTA),  L.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Paul 
Parkinson  (AFSC),  Georglanna  Rattan, 
Roger  Rattan,  Ronald  O.  Rleder,  Burton 
A.  Segall,  Mary  E.  Segall,  Ruth  E.  Dygert 
Shiers,  Barbara  Slemmer  (AFSC),  LeRoy 
O.  Smith  (TEA),  Sheila  Spears  (UNA), 
Thomas  T.  Spear.  David  Wendt  (VTA),  Mary 
Wilgress  (APSC),  Oliver  Wllgress  (AFSC). 
Matllde  Zimmerman    (VTA). 

THAILAND 

Stephen  P.  Andors,  Dean  Brodkey,  Mary  M. 
Flad.  Mark  Hawthorne.  Betty  Lee  Hawthorne, 
Susan  Uttlefleld,  Samuel  Alexander  Morri- 
son, Clarence  M.  Nagao,  Clark  D.  Neher,  Craig 
J.  Reynolds. 

TOGO 

WalUs  Reid,  Peggy  Roark. 

TUNISIA 

Stephen  Barndollar,  David  C.  Hanchette, 
Kenneth  Knoll,  Nancy  L.  Lynn,  Joel  Mc- 
Clellan  (FI),  Jean  Storrs,  Timothy  Storrs. 
Wayne  Wedell,  Caroline  M.  Whitney  (AFSC) . 

TURKEY 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  Robert  Dankoff.  Joyce 
Davis.  Edward  De  Antonl.  Colleen  Doherty, 
David  L.  Edgerley,  Dorlen  Grunbaum,  Sydney 
Robert  Lines,  Jr.,  Albert  Neklmken,  Bonnie 
Packer,  Leslie  P.  Peirce,  Janet  K.  Schlpper, 
Jerry  Schlpper,  Joseph  A.  Stork,  Mae  A.  Turn- 
er, Su-San  Amadon  Wilt. 

UGANDA 

Sarah  H.  Crary  (OCA) .  . 

VENEZUELA  ' 

Marjorle  Gans,  Karen  L.  Llndberg,  Anthony 
Marino,  Donald  Wright  Patterson  Jr.  (AC- 
CION  &  HMJCUS).  Jane  Grlswold  Patterson 
(HMJCUS),  Scott  S.  Robinson  (ACCION). 

VIETNAM 

Clyde  Eastman  (IVS),  William  A.  Myers 
(AII>-SI),  Walter  G.  Stephan  (AID-SI),  Alan 
Williams  (IVS). 

ZAMBIA 

Dorothy  M.  Bristol  (AFSC),  James  E.  Bris- 
tol (AFSC),  Christina  Bristol  (AFSC). 

ADDITIONAL    SIGNERS 

William  J.  Davis,  S.J.  (Jesuit  Missions), 
Carol  Gaebler  (AFSC  &  IVS),  Alice  Hageman 
(PI  &  UNESCO),  Val  C.  Hart  (IVS-SCI), 
Diana  Jackson  (FI),  Uta  D.  Kohl  (IVS-SCI), 
Mary  Ann  Rasmussen  (NSCP  Study  Semi- 
nar). 

Signatories  served  abroad  with  the  follow- 
ing agencies: 

ACCION. 

African -American  Institute  (AAI) . 

Afro-Anglo-American  Program  (AAAP). 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(APSC). 
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Amlgoa  Anonymous  (AA)  Comity  Inter- 
Mouvement  Aupr^s  des  Evacuee  (CIMADE). 

Dartmouth  Project  Asia  (DPA) . 

Episcopal  Mission  (EM). 

Exchange  Student  (ES) . 

Experiment  In  International  Living  (EIL) . 

Ford  Foundation  (FP) . 

Frontier  (FI). 

Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  (HMJCUS). 

International  Christian  Youth  Exchange 
(ICYE). 

International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC). 

International  Voluntary  Services   (IVS). 

Independent  (IND.). 

Junior  Year  Abroad  (JYA). 

Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF) . 

Methodist  Mission  (MM). 

National  Institute  of  Health  (NIH). 

National  Defense  Foreign  Language  Pro- 
gram (NDFL). 

Operation  Crossroads  Africa   (OCA). 

Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States 
(PCUS). 

Private  Teachers  (PT). 

Service  Civile  Internationale   (SCI). 

Study  (ST.) 

Student  Christian  Movement  In  New  Eng- 
land Exchange  (SCM). 

Teachers  for  East  Africa  (TEA) . 

Teachers  for  West  Africa  Program. 

United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (USAID)  and  Summer  Interns 
(SI). 

United  States  Information  Service  (USIS). 

United  Nations  Associations  (UNA). 

Urban  Community  Action  (UCA). 

University  of  Nigeria  (UN) . 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 
(UPUSA). 

Volunteer  Teachers  for  Africa  (VTA). 

Wellesley- YenchlLg  ( W-Y ) . 

World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC). 

World  University  Service  (WUS) . 

Yale  In  China  (YIC). 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
(YMCA). 

Persons  whose  programs  are  not  specified 
served  with  the  Peace  Corpd, 


EMPHASIS,  PLAIN  TALK 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
univnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genrleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  NBC  radio,  Chet  Huntley  commented 
on  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Huntley's  program  was 
"Emphasis,  Plain  Talk,"  and  I  think  this 
title  aptly  describes  his  comments. 

He  pointed  out  that  some  people  are 
"all  too  ready  to  indict  OEO  on  the 
grounds  that  it  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  riots."  Yet  there  is 
no  evidence  which  shows  that  OEO  per- 
sonnel have  been  involved  in  these  dis- 
orders. I  hope  the  record  will  be  made 
clear  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Huntley  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
fine  job  Sargent  Shriver  has  done  in 
defending  his  agency  against  widely  ex- 
aggerated rumors.  I  think  Mr.  Shriver 
has  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  present 
the  truth. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Huntley's  comments 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Chet  Huntley,  emphasis,  plain  talk.  It's 
possible  that  the  most  dedicated  foe  of 
the  "war  on  poverty"  in  the  entire  Congress, 


would  concede  that  there  has  rarely  been  a 
"tiger"  the  likes  of  Sargent  Shriver,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. He  may  have  set  some  new  records  in 
the  hours  of  testimony  he  has  given  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  fighting  In  defense  of 
his  organization  and  the  concept  of  his  pro- 
gram. 

The  hearings  before  the  House  committee 
on  education  and  labor  lasted  for  7  weeks, 
taking  up  130  hours  of  the  committee's  time, 
requiring  testimony  from  138  witnesses,  fill- 
ing more  than  4500  pages  of  testimony.  Mr. 
Slirlver's  personal  statistical  record  with  the 
Congress  is  no  less  staggering.  He  has  spent 
almost  41  hours  In  front  of  the  House  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  em- 
plojinent,  manpower,  and  poverty.  Not  only 
that,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shriver  >was 
carrying  on  a  crash  investigation  of  his  own 
agency,  knocking  down  the  rumors  and 
charges  that  some  people  employed  by  the 
OEO  had  taken  part  in  the  rioting  In  the 
cities  where  there  was  both  violence  and  an 
OEO  program. 

Some  figures  have  just  come  to  light  which 
demonstr.ite  tlie  hard  row  Shriver  has  to  un- 
dertake In  his  efforts  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress of  the  efficiency  and  the  value  of  his 
agency.  There  were  two  cities  which  had  been 
called  model  cities  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  managed  to  get  the  local  or  community 
people  Involved  and.  In  some  cases  excited 
about  the  OEO  program.  These  two  cities 
were  Detroit  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
In  both  tliere  have  been  riots,  featuring  all 
the  violence  and  ugliness  associated  with 
those  phenomena.  But  now  we  learn  that  the 
name  "model  city"  was  too  carelessly  applied. 
In  Detroit,  the  OEO  finally  emerged  with 
but  6  percent  of  what  It  had  recommended 
In  terms  of  money  to  turn  in  a  creditable 
Job.  In  New  Haven,  the  OEO  did  better,  but 
still  it  had  only  about  18  percent  of  what 
it  had  requested. 

There  are  Senators  and  Congressmen  all 
too  ready  to  Indict  the  OEO  on  the  grounds 
that  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  riots.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  has  unwarranted 
rise  to  expectations.  But  with  these  paltry 
figures,  the  OEO  might  say,  In  response,  that 
the  riots  were  partially  the  product  of  the 
tlght-flstedness  of  the  Congress  and  the  local 
agencies. 

Shriver  has  come  out  of  his  Investigation 
of  his  own  agency  with  some  startling  data. 
There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  merit  to  point  to 
OEX)  people  being  Involved  In  the  violence. 
The  most  Interesting  Item  Is  that  OEO  offices 
in  virtually  every  community  were  singularly 
spared  from  fire  or  other  damage. 

It  Is  a  kind  of  cliche  to  declare  that  the 
OEO  has  not  solved  poverty.  It  might  be  a 
more  apt  cliche  to  assert  that  It  got  a  lot  of 
action  out  of  Its  limited  budget. 


FOREIGN  AID 


HEARING     RECORD     ON     MONDAY 
HOLIDAY  BILLS  TO  CLOSE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Th2  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  held  several 
days  of  hearings  on  H.R.  1292  and  H.R. 
11679  and  similar  measures  which  pro- 
vide for  the  uniform  observance  of  cer- 
tain holidays  on  designated  Mondays.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  hearing  rec- 
ord on  these  bills  will  close  on  Thursday, 
August  31, 1967. 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  anc  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  er.traneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  final  passage  of 
H.R.  12048,  and  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
against  the  measure  for  several  reasons, 
although  one  statement  by  our  Presi- 
dent is  really  sufficient  to  explain  my 
position. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  President 
Johnson  in  discussing  the  1968  NASA 
budget  again  told  the  Nation  that  we 
face  increased  expenditures  and  reduced 
revenues,  and  said: 

Snme  hard  choices  must  be  made  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  necessary  and  the 
desirable. 

We  need  not  and  dare  not  eliminate  the 
necessary.  Our  task  Is  to  pare  the  desirable. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  the  program  is 
not  desirable  when  the  people  here  in 
the  United  States  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  further  so  that  our  Government 
may  attempt  to  control  inflation  and  win 
a  war. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM: 
ACTION  NOW 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  on  Monday  to 
increase  the  travel  allowances  of  Mem- 
bers should  be  recorded  with  three  black 
marks  against  it. 

That  an  increase  was  overdue  is  not 
the  issue.  In  this  age  of  jet  travel  and 
chronically  extended  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, most  of  us  are  fast  becoming  com- 
muter legislators. 

Our  House  Republican  task  force  on 
congressional  reform  recommended  an 
increase  In  travel  allowances  for  Mem- 
bers. See  page  293  of  chapter  by  Repre- 
sentative Rumsfeld,  "We  Propose:  A 
Modem  Congress." 

The  authorization  of  three  additional 
paid  trips  was  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress.  For  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  that  recom- 
mendation and  the  supporting  language 
from  the  committee's  final  report,  filed 
with  the  Congress  July  28,  1966. 

(Final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress] 

4.  In  addition  to  the  annual  session  trip  of 
one  roundtr'.p  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  mile, 
each  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional roundtrlp  annually  (making  a  total  of 
seven)    and  each  Member  of  the  House  ol 
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Bepreaentatlve*  to  three  additional  round- 
trlpa  annually  (malLlng  a  total  ol  seven)  be- 
tween Waahlnjton,  D.C..  and  their  destina- 
tion* In  the  State  or  district.  The  additional 
trip*  shall  be  at  the  actual  cost  of  transporta- 
tion U  travel  Is  by  public  carrier  or  at  the 
current  mileage  rate  allowable  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  Government-authorized 
travel  IX  by  automobile.  Proper  representa- 
tion oX  a  constituency  requires  continuous 
contact  with  constituents.  In  this  age  of  Jet 
air  travel,  no  State  or  district  is  more  than 
a  few  hours  from  Washington.  This  places 
increasing  demands  on  Members  to  return 
frequently  to  the  State  or  district  to  discuss 
current  problems  or  attend  major  functions. 
This  responsibility  does  not  cease  during  non- 
election  years. 

Employees  of  private  industry  travel  on 
company  business  at  no  personal  expense. 
Members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  travel  on  Government  busi- 
ness at  no  personal  expense.  Congress,  recog- 
nizing that  such  travel  involves  personal 
political  as  well  as  representative  connota- 
tions, limits  its  Members  to  a  specified  num- 
ber of  trips.  Almost  every  Member  of  Congress 
travels  to  his  district  far  in  excess  of  the 
travel  allowance,  and  pays  the  difference  from 
his  own  pocket.  Travel  allowances  cannot  be 
unlimited  and  Members  will  still  bear  con- 
siderable personal  expense.  However,  a  small 
annual  Increase  is  Justified.  The  allowance  for 
staff  travel  should  also  be  increased  in  order 
that  the  Member  may  have  a  practical  means 
of  dealing  with  matters  arising  In  his  district 
when  he  cannot  personally  attend. 

My  objections  to  the  bill  were  and 
remain  that,  first,  it  was  presented  sepa- 
rately from  the  reorganization  bill.  Mon- 
day's action  was  yet  another  in  the  dis- 
tressing string  of  actions  this  summer  to 
extract  only  the  "sweet"  parts  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
and  bury  the  rest  of  the  bill  in  that 
historical  graveyard  reigned  over  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Second,  I  think  that  economywise,  the 
timing  for  this  kind  of  measure  was  bad, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  pending  reor- 
ganization bill. 

Third,  it  was  a  sad  piece  of  business  to 
rush  this  bill  through  on  a  voice  vote. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate  to  the  reorganization 
bill — amendment  No.  88,  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  Virginia,  accepted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
February  21.  The  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  bill  providing  that  no  bill 
or  joint  resolution  containing  a  provision 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  Members  of  Congress  shall 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  or  House  unless 
such  increase  or  decrease  is  set  forth  as  a 
separate  proposition  from  any  other  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  and 
unless  such  proposition  shall  have  been 
approved  by  a  roUcall  vote. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  new  section  in 
the  bill  and  am  sorry  that  its  lesson  seems 
to  have  been  lost  on  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  when  a  group  of  us 
stood  up  to  be  counted  on  the  issue  of  in- 
creasing House  travel  allowances. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  for  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news 
stories  from  the  UPI,  the  AP,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Star  for 
noting  that  all  but  one  of  the  38  Con- 
gressmen who  stood  to  be  counted  were 


Republicans.  I  am  sorry  that  more  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
not  present  and  standing  on  this  issue. 
[Prom  UPI] 
Congress  Travel 

Washington. ^The  House  shouted  ap- 
proval today  of  legislation  giving  them  up  to 
13  Government-paid  round  trips  home  a 
year. 

The  bill  passed  on  a  voice  vote  after  several 
Republicans  failed  to  muster  enough  mem- 
bers to  "stand  up  and  be  counted"  for  a  roll 
call. 

Debate  on  the  measure  lasted  about  15 
minutes  and  was  accompanied  by  warnings 
that  a  vote  for  this  bill  meant  that  Congress- 
men could  not  Justify  a  vote  against  higher 
taxes.  The  bill  goes  to  the  Senate. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wayne 
Hays,  D-Ohlo.  allows  members  to  make  one 
round  trip  a  month  to  their  districts  and  get 
reimbursed  as  long  as  Congress  is  in  session. 
Or,  If  they  prefer  they  can  get  $750  instead  of 
getting  repaid.  They  would  also  be  entitled 
to  one  extra  trip  for  a  possible  grand  total 
of  13. 

Presently,  the  members  are  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement of  five  trips  a  year,  or  $3,000. 

Leading  the  legislation  to  victory  was  Rep. 
Samuel  N.  Frledel,  D-Md.  He  lives  35  miles 
from  the  Capital,  In  Baltimore. 

"The  timing  for  this  Is  Just  atrocious," 
said  Rep.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  R-Ohio.  who 
sajfl  he  goes  back  and  forth  to  his  district 
about  once  a  month  at  personal  cost. 

Devine  pointed  to  President  Johnson's  call 
for  austerity  and  a  10  per  cent  tax  hike.  "We 
are  in  an  untenable  {xisitlon."  Devine  said. 
How,  he  asked,  could  Congress  oppose  the 
tax  hike  and  vote  for  thp  added  expense 
account? 

Rep.  Otto  Passman,  D-La.,  who  often  is  on 
record  for  lower  domestic  spending,  told  the 
House  to  cheers  and  laughter: 

"I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  .  .  .  But  I 
certainly  hope  It  passes." 

I  [Prom  API 

House  Travel 

Washington. — The  House  voted  today  to 
give  its  Members  more  expense-paid  trips 
home  each  year,  but  avoided  going  on  record 
with  a  roll-call  vote. 

It  sent  the  Senate  by  voice  vote  a  bill  that 
could  give  the  Representatives  a  maximum  of 
13  paid  round-trips  back  home  each  year  In- 
stead of  the  five  now  provided  for. 

Only  38  Members  stood  to  demand  a  roll- 
call  count.  That  wasn't  enough,  as  the  rules 
require  a  roll-call  only  when  one-fifth  or 
more  of  those  present  demand  it. 

House  Members  now  are  allowed  actual 
transportation  costs  for  four  business  trips 
home  and  back  each  session,  plus  one  trip  for 
which  they  receive  20  cents  per  mile.  Instead 
of  putting  In  for  the  actual  costs,  they  can 
take  a  lump  sum  of  $300  for  the  four  trips. 

Senators,  now  allowed  a  total  of  seven  trips, 
are  not  affected  by  the  House  measure  but 
could  include  themselves  in  if  they  wish. 

The  new  plan  would  provide,  in  addition  to 
the  20-cents-per-mile  trip,  for  one  extra  trip 
for  each  month  Congress  is  in  session,  or  a 
maximum  of  13.  The  cash  payment  for  the 
monthly  trips  would  be  a  total  of  $750  per 
session  if  actual  transportation  costs  weren't 
charged. 

Most  Members  now  actually  go  home  more 
times  than  they  are  entitled  to  travel  at  tax- 
payers' expenses.  They  foot  the  difference  out 
of  their  own  funds. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  22.  1967] 

House  Doubles  Its  Trip  Allowance 

( By  Richard  L.  Lyons ) 

House  members  stopped  preaching  economy 
long  enough  yesterday  to  vote  themselves 
roughly  double  the  number  of  free  tripe  they 
get  home  each  year. 


Such  votes  always  make  members  nerv- 
ous, so  they  arranged  to  pass  It  by  anony- 
mous voice  vote.  Rep.  Otto  E.  Passman  (D- 
La.)  summed  it  up  pretty  well  when  he  said: 
"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  I  certainly  hope  it  passes." 

Members  now  get  five  free  round  trips. 
The  bill  would  give  them  one  for  each  month 
Congress  is  in  session — or  10  by  recent  ex- 
perience. Cost  figures  were  hard  to  come  by, 
but  it  might  add  $200,000  a  year — not  much, 
but  a  campaign  opponent  could  make  use 
of  it. 

Members  could  either  be  reimbursed  for  the 
actual  travel  cost  or  take  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment of  $750  a  year,  which  would  be  a  bo- 
nanza for  congressmen  from  districts  near 
Washington.  The  present  lump-sum  payment 
is  limited  to  $300. 

If  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
be   retroactive   to   last   January. 

Until  eight  years  ago.  House  members  got 
only  one  free  round  trip  a  year,  to  and  from 
the  annual  session.  The  number  has  crept 
up  In  three  separate  bills. 

Opponents  called  the  proposal  proper  but 
the  timing  atrocious,  with  a  big  deficit  and 
tax  increase  coming  on.  But  Rep.  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain  (R-Mlch.)  said  every  trip  home 
Is  a  working  session.  "If  someone  was  going 
on  a  lark,  he  wouldn't  go  back  to  his  district," 
he  said. 

"This  bill  speaks  for  itself,"  said  its  floor 
manager,  Rep.  Samuel  N.  Frledel  (D-Md.). 
And  so  it  did.  Supporters  avoided  a  roll  call 
by  keeping  a  quorum  on  the  floor  and  sit- 
ting tight  when  a  record  vote  was  requested. 
The  roll  is  called  only  when  one-fifth  of 
those  present  request  it  or  when  no  quorum 
is  present. 

The  action  also  hammered  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  the  congressional  reorganization 
bill  that  reposes  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. This  was  a  part  of  it,  and  every 
sweetener  that  is  taken  out  and  passed  sep- 
arately reduces  chances  of  reviving  the  re- 
organization bin. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  22,  1967] 

House  Membeks  Vote  Increase  in  Paid  Trips 

Home 

House  members  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly— but  without  a  roll  call — to  allow  them- 
selves a  paid  round  trip  to  their  home  dis- 
tricts each  month  Congress  stays  in  session. 

Under  present  procedure  each  of  the  435 
House  members  can  obtain  reimbursement 
for  a  trip  to  and  from  his  district  at  the 
start  and  end  of  each  legislative  session  and 
for  four  other  trips  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill — approved  by  the 
House  yesterday  and  sent  to  the  Senate — 
provided  no  estimate  of  the  additional  cost 
of  the  monthly  trijjs. 

Although  debated  less  than  half  an  hour, 
the  bill  aroused  protests  by  several  Republi- 
cans, who  called  the  timing  of  the  bill 
"atrocious"  In  view  of  a  proposed  tax  Increase 
and  widespread  criticism  of  Congress. 

An  attempt  to  obtain  a  roll  call  failed  when 
only  38  members,  Including  only  one  Demo- 
crat, Rep.  Joe  Pool,  D-Tex.,  favored  putting 
the  individual  members  on  record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION. 
NOW 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
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page  1  of  last  Monday's  New  York  Times 
appeared  a  most  unusual  story  by  Nan 
Robertson  entitled  "House  Hearing:  Its 
Ritual  and  Reality." 

The  subject  of  the  story — OEO  and 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty — is  a  daily 
commonplace,  as  we  are  sometimes 
wearily  aware.  But  the  treatment  here  is 
really  refreshing.  I  am  not  going  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  unique,  because  reporters 
occasionally  make  this  kind  of  effort;  but 
I  am  going  to  call  it  a  rare  attempt  to 
describe  some  of  the  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  controversial  Govern- 
ment agency  and  its  programs  in  the 
context  of  the  congressional  committee 
hearing  process. 

The  usual  practice  seems  to  be  to 
avoid  getting  a  story  entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  internal  committee  proce- 
dure. I  have  some  sympathy  for  anybody 
who  tries  to  make  complete  sense  out  of 
the  present-day  operation  of  House 
committees.  Even  such  rules  as  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Rules  of  the  House  and,  in 
most  cases,  in  additional  rules  adopted 
by  the  committee,  not  always  bear  rele- 
vance to  the  way  a  particular  commit- 
tee in  fact  conducts  its  business. 

Differences  between  committees  in 
size,  jurisdiction,  workload,  and  so  forth 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  good  deal 
of  flexibility  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
covering  committee  procedure.  But  there 
is  a  compelling  need  for  several  reforms 
in  this  area,  including  the  need  to  insure 
that  a  committee  will  call  witnesses  who 
may  not  be  favorable  to  the  matter  under 
consideration  as  well  as  those  who  the 
committee  knows  are  going  to  present 
favorable  testimony. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Miss  Robertson's 
story.  The  committee  referred  to  is  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  agency  is  Mr.  Shriver's  OflQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  entire  text 
of  the  story.  Miss  Robertson  says: 

Meanwhile,  in  May,  the  committee  was  be- 
ginning to  pick  up  and  schedule  witnesses,  a 
process  over  which  the  Democratic  majority 
staff  has  absolute  control.  On  May  12,  the 
Republicans  sent  their  list  of  36  proposed 
witnesses  to  the  Democrats.  Earlier,  the 
agency  had  submitted  its  list  of  13  groups 
and  44  individuals  that  it  would  like  to  have 
testify. 

The  Republican  list  was  passed  on  to  the 
agency's  Inspector- general,  who  compiled  a 
dossier  on  each  person,  indicating  who  might 
be  troublesome. 

Mr.  Perkins  then  told  the  Republicans  that 
he  thought  15  of  their  witnesses  would  be  a 
"reasonable"  number.  The  opposition  was 
grateful.  Last  year  they  asked  for  67  wit- 
nesses; not  one  was  called  before  the  hearing. 
When  a  reporter  asked  why,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  answered:  "Because  I  am  the  chair- 
man." 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  103 fe>  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
provides  that — 

Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  upwn  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  minority  of  the  committee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  rnlnorlty  members  to  the  chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  there- 
on. 


This  is  the  most  minimal  reform  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  in  this  area.  This 
reform,  small  as  it  is,  is  important.  The 
assurance  that  opposing  points  of  view 
will  be  heard,  in  open  hearings,  under 
cross-examination,  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  health  of  our  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  keep  my  remarks  brief, 
so  I  will  reserve  comment  on  other  pro- 
visions in  the  reorganization  bill  that 
have  a  bearing  on  this  matter  until  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  full  text  of  Miss  Robert- 
son's story  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and 
I  again  urge  the  leadership  to  prevail 
upon  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  re- 
port S.  355  to  the  House  floor  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  story  follows: 

House  Hkari.-^g:  Its  Ritual  and  Reality 
(i3y  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington,  August  20.— It  all  began — on 
the  surface — with  a  bone-dry  announcement 
in  the  June  9  Congressional  Record: 

"House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor: June  12,  full  committee,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  8311,  to  provide  an  improved 
charter  for  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams." 

Those  who  read  on  le.irned  tliat  on  Mon- 
day, June  12.  1967,  the  committee  would 
begin  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty for  yet  another  year. 

Sargent  Shriver.  hand,some,  married  to  a 
Kennedy  and  a  guaranteed  box-office  draw, 
was  to  be  the  first  witness  In  Room  2175  of 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

The  hearings  lasted  seven  •  •  •  pages  of 
testimony  from  138  witnesses  were  taken, 
occupying  130  hours  and  36  minutes  of  the 
committee's  time.  The  cost,  by  the  most 
conservative  estimate,  totaled  $46,000. 

Yet  when  It  was  over,  key  committee  mem- 
bers frankly  conceded  that  their  minds  had 
not  been  changed  significantly,  that  the  long 
process  served  primarily  to  buttress  opinions 
they  had  previously  formed. 

This  is  the  anatomy  of  that  hearing — the 
chronology.  logistics,  tactics,  strategy  and 
psychology  of  a  ritual  that  is  as  old  as  Con- 
gress but  little  understood. 

It  was  only  the  public  beginning  of  the 
legislative  process.  Still  ahead  are  the  com- 
mittee's private  "mark-up,"  or  line-by-line 
revision  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
floor  debate  and  votes  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate: and  then  two  more  hearings  and  floor 
action  In  both  Houses  to  decide  how  much 
money  Mr.  Shriver's  agency  will  get  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  already  spent  40  hours 
and  52  minutes  on  the  witness  stand  before 
the  House  committee  and  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  simultaneously  investigating  his 
agency  (that  hearing  cost  $165,000,  involving 
field  trips  and  extra  staff) . 

In  preparing  for  both,  the  poverty  agency 
amassed  100  charts  and  a  five-foot  shelf  of 
texts  to  Justify  its  dozen  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  their  continuance  for  another 
year. 

The  report  of  the  embattled  Job  Corps 
alone  weighed  four  and  one-hplf  pounds — 
an  example  of  the  correlation  between  anx- 
iety over  a  program  and  the  amount  of 
documentation  for  Congress. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
created  a  number  of  experimental  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action, 
the  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

the  command  post 
It  also  brought  into  being  the  command 
post  for  these  and  other  antipoverty  proj- 
ects;   the   Office   of   Economic   Opportunity. 
Each    year.    Congress    must    authorize    the 


agency  to  continue  or  it  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. That's  what  these  hearings  were  all 
about. 

The  agency's  preparation  began  with  an 
Internal  memorandum  last  Jan.  9,  one  day 
before  the  90th  Congress  convened. 

It  consumed,  from  then  on,  thousands  of 
man-hours  in  research,  lobbying,  cram  ses- 
sions, role-playing,  strategy  meetings,  visits 
by  program  directors  to  Congressmen  and 
intensive  entertaining  of  politicians  by  Sar- 
gent and  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  at  their 
Maryland  estate,  Timberlawn,  known  as 
Runnymede  or  Disneyland  East  to  some  em- 
ployes of  the  poverty  agency. 

Yet.  only  four  of  tlie  committee's  32  mem- 
bers had  good  attendance  records  at  the 
hearings.  They  were: 

C.irl  D.  Perkins,  the  chairman,  ever-smil- 
ing country  lawyer  from  east  Kentucky^ 
courteous,  p  itient  and,  some  said,  too  toler- 
ant of  oppo.sitlon,  a  startling  contrast  to  his 
fl.rinboyant  and  autocratic  predecesssor, 
.\ci..m  Cliiyton  Powell,  who  for  six  years  con- 
ducted Ills  hearings  sometimes  in  the  man- 
ner of  Cdesnr,  sometimes  like  Sportin'  Life. 

Tlie  tiny  ranking  Democrat  from  Oregon, 
Edith  Green — articulate,  acerbic  and  well  in- 
formed, a  former  school  teacher  wlio  baffles 
and  fascinates  every  other  member  of  the 
committee  and  everybody  at  the  poverty 
agency  and  enjoys  doing  so.  Some  agency 
officers  occasionally  speak  of  her  as  if  she 
were  as  blood-thirsty  as  Dicken.-'  Madam 
Defarge  or  as  cryptic  as  tlie  Oracle  at  Delphi. 
("She's  a  bloody  enigma."  said  one.  "What's 
Edith  Green  going  to  do?"  They  continually 
ask  each  other  at  the  poverty  office.  "Who 
knows?"  is  always  the  answer.  "She's  out  to 
get  me,"  one  high  official  muttered.) 

Albert  H.  Quie.  the  second  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  committee — apple-cheeked, 
open-faced  and  mild  of  manner,  a  farmer 
who  called  Shriver  "the  best  salesman  In 
Washington  '  but  a  "lousy  administrator." 

Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York,  who,  with 
Mr.  Quie,  forms  the  aggressive  Republican 
leadership  on  the  committee — Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  his  Junior  year  at  Williams  College, 
cum  laude  and  shows  it,  knows  the  poverty 
legislation  well,  a  trial  lawyer  who  is  in- 
stinctively partisan  and  loves  the  cut-and- 
thrust  of  sharp  debate  between  himself  and 
witnesses. 

SOME  attendance  LIGHT 

The  roles  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  ranged  from  supporting  players 
to  walk-on  parts.  The  attendance  of  some 
totaled  only  minutes  over  the  seven  weeks. 

The  Washington  press  was  little  more  at- 
tentive. Coverage  of  the  hearings,  which  oc- 
cupied 23  scattered  days,  fell  off  to  zero  after 
only  a  few  days. 

It  was  Don  I.  Wortman,  a  high  official  in 
planning  and  research  at  the  agency  who 
made  the  first  move  to  prepare  for  the  1967 
poverty  hearings.  On  Jan.  9,  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  agency  headed  "Readying  the  Old 
Battleship  for  the  Congressional  Wars,"  he 
summoned  11  of  Mr,  Shriver's  key  aides  to  a 
strategy  session  three  days  later. 

On  Feb.  1,  Mr.  Shriver  held  the  first  of  his 
9  A.  M.  daily  briefings,  questioning  nine  as- 
sistants for  90  minutes. 

On  Feb.  27,  the  legal  services  division  of 
the  poverty  agency  went  in  force  to  a  lunch 
on  Capitol  Hill  with  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  It  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Goodell  and  Representative  Lloyd  Meeds  of 
Washington,  also  a  lawyer  and  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee.  The  bar  associa- 
tion paid  for  the  luncheon. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  objections 
of  some  Roman  Catholic  committee  members 
that  the  legal  services  division  was  helping 
the  poor  get  divorces  they  could  not  other- 
wise afford.  The  agency  managed  to  calm 
their  fears  and  gain  the  association  support. 
This  was  the  first  of  many  meetings  between 
officials  of  the  poverty  agency  members  of 
Congress  and  private  Interest  groups. 
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starting  In  April  and  continuing  through 
May  and  June,  Blr.  Shrtver  began  intensive 
entertaining  of  Congressmen  at  his  big  coun- 
try bouse  in  suburban  Maryland.  Interlaced 
with  dinner  parties  was  the  Sunday  staple: 
fun  and  games  around  the  pool  and  on  the 
lawn. 

But  Mrs.  Green  did  not  go  to  Timberlawn. 
She  repeatedly  refused  invitations  until  fi- 
nally Mrs.  Shriver  told  her  husband  she  had 
been  snubbed  enough.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  overtures. 

Mr.  Shriver  feels  that  Mrs.  Green  does  not 
trust  him.  and  he  is  right.  She  campaigned 
enthusiastically  for  President  Kennedy,  his 
brother-in-law.  In  1960,  and  was  impressed 
by  Mr.  Shriver  then,  but  she  says  she  has 
since  become  disillusioned  with  him. 

She  and  others  say  they  feel  that  Mr. 
Shriver  Is  more  Interested  In  his  own  and 
his  agency's  Image  than  in  the  substance  of 
the  programs  he  runs. 

On  April  10,  the  agency  sent  the  Adminis- 
tration's 1967  poverty  bill  to  Congress.  It 
asked  for  slightly  more  than  $2-billion  to 
fight  the  poverty  war  this  year  with  a  dozen 
programs. 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Goodell.  Mr.  Qule  and 
eight  other  Republicans  on  the  Perkins  com- 
mittee announced  that  they  would  submit 
their  own  "Opportunity  Crusade"  bill.  Its 
purpose  was  to  dismantle  the  agency  and 
parcel  out  Its  projects  to  more  established 
Government  departments,  such  as  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

COMFEKENCE    IN    CAPrTAX. 

On  May  8.  some  400  delegates  from  109  of 
the  most  powerful  women's  groups  in  the 
United  States  held  an  antlpoverty  agency- 
arranged  conference  In  Washington.  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  forbidden  to  lobby  or 
mobilize  campaigns  to  support  their  bills — 
but  there  aire  ways  to  ge*  nr'^und  this. 

The  conference  was  oett..  vf  .-ailed  to  get 
more  private  volunteers  1  it  j  xtic  war  on  pov- 
erty. But  with  agency  inspiration,  delegate 
after  delegate  stood  up  to  urge  the  women 
to  write  their  Congressman  and  save  the  jjov- 
erty  agency  from  abolition. 

It  ended  with  a  White  House  reception  and 
a  speech  by  President  Johnson,  who  said, 
"the  United  States  is  not  backing  oS"  from 
Its  commitment  to  fight  poverty. 

Then  came  an  avalanche  of  resolutions, 
telegrams,  letters  and  statements  to  Con- 
gress that  gained  force  during  June  and 
July:  from  councils  of  Negro  women.  Cath- 
olic women,  Jewish  women,  church  women 
united,  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  National  Jaycees,  bar 
Eissoclatlon,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  community 
chests,  parent-teacher  associations,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  an  In- 
terminable list  of  other  groups. 

WTTNESSES    SCHEDULED 

Meanvrhlle,  In  May,  the  committee  was 
beginning  to  pick  up  and  schedule  witnesses, 
a  process  over  which  the  Democratic  major- 
ity staff  has  absolute  control.  On  May  12. 
the  Republicans  sent  their  list  of  36  pro- 
posed witnesses  to  the  Democrats.  Earlier, 
the  agency  had  submitted  its  list  of  13 
groups  and  44  Individuals  that  it  would  like 
to  have  testify. 

The  Republican  list  was  passed  on  to  the 
agency's  Inspector-general,  who  compiled  a 
dossier  on  each  person.  Indicating  who  might 
be  troublesome. 

Mr.  Perkins  then  told  the  Republicans 
that  he  thought  15  of  their  witnesses  would 
be  a  "reasonable"  number.  The  opposition 
was  grateful.  Last  year  they  asked  for  67 
witnesses:  not  one  was  called  before  the 
hearing.  When  a  reporter  asked  why.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  answered:  "Because  I  am  the 
chairman." 

The  strategy  of  calling  witnesses  almost 
always  works  for  the  majority.  Press  cover- 


age in  the  afternoon  falls  off  because  of 
deadline  pressures,  so  a  potentially  damag- 
ing witness  l8  scheduled  late  In  the  day. 

COMMITTEE   STRATEGY 

Or  the  committee  majority  brackets  him 
with  big-name  witnesses  who  will  get  press 
exposure  because  of  their  position  more  than 
for  what  they  say.  Or  the  majority  pits  a 
Waiter  P.  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  who  is  favorable  to  the 
poverty  program,  against  a  Daniel  P.  Moyn- 
Ihan.  possibly  unfavorable,  and  both  sides 
will  present  their  arguments. 

On  May  31.  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee's Democratic  staff  went  to  the  pwverty 
agency  and  put  its  chief  program  directors 
through  a  dry-run  In  a  stiff  questlon-and- 
answer  session. 

On  June  11.  th?  eve  of  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Siiriver  summoned  his  deputies  to  Timber- 
lawn  for  another  dress  rehearsal  that  lasted 
until  11  P.M.  and  left  the  participants  wrung 
out. 

There  was  standing  room  only  In  the  huge, 
lofty  heering  room  in  the  Rayburn  Building, 
with  its  double-decker  maho'„'any  dais  for 
the  committee.  Mr.  Shriver  arrived  in  a  fly- 
ing wedge  of  two  dozen  aides,  all  burdened 
with  attache  cases  and  bulging  black  note- 
books of  "back-up"  material.  Big  charts  were 
stacked  on  easels  flanking  the  w^itness  table. 

The  agency's  director  read  a  prepared 
statement  aloud — a  hallowed  tradition 
among  all  seasoned  Congressional  witnesses, 
which  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time  and  de- 
lays committee  questioning. 

SHRIVER  PRAISED  PANEL 

Mr.  Shriver  praised  the  committee  for  its 
wisdom  in  creating  his  agency  three  years 
aeo.  He  begced  them  not  to  destroy  "the 
command  post  of  the  war  on  poverty."  He 
asked  them  to  contemplate  the  "unparalleled 
national  consensus"  of  groups  solidly  behind 
him.  "We  can't  quit  now,"  he  concluded. 

Representative  Perkins  complimented  the 
lead-off  witness  on  his  statement  and  the 
Interrogators  opened  up. 

This  hearing  became  the  first  systematic, 
pro£;ram-by-program  presentation  that  the 
agency  had  made  before  the  House  In  Its 
three  years  of  life.  Mr.  Powell  scheduled  wit- 
nesses quixotically  and  ended  the  hearings 
abruptly:  In  1966  there  were  eight  days  of 
hearintrs;  in  1965,  six  days.  Mr.  Perkins  was 
determined  to  let  the  agency  have  its  say. 

Moreover,  his  liberality  in  calling  Repub- 
lican witnesses  also  seemed  certain  to  pay  off 
later  in  votes — and  the  chairman  needed 
them.  There  are  18  Democrats  and  14  Repub- 
licans on  the  committee  this  year.  In  1966. 
it  was  an  over-whelming  21  Democrats  to  10 
Republicans. 

The  special  interests  and  the  quirks  of 
committee  members  soon  emerced  through 
their  questions.  The  Democrats,  from  Mr. 
Perkins  down,  were  not  really  interested  in 
examining  the  program  In  depth — except  for 
Mrs.  Green. 

However,  Mrs.  Green  Is  a  supporter  of  the 
educational  establishment  as  represented  by 
the  public  schools.  She  was  a  teacher  and 
did  public  relations  work  for  the  Oregon 
Education  Association.  Her  older  son,  James, 
Is  a  teacher. 

During  the  hearings,  she  stressed  the  ex- 
penslveness  of  Job  Corps  education  and  train- 
ing and  kept  insisting  that  Upward  Bound, 
an  agency  program  designed  to  motivate 
poor  high  school  youths  to  go  to  college, 
was  the  same  as  Talent  Search,  created  by 
another  piece  of  legislation  she  had  shaped. 
The  two  should  be  merged,  Mrs.  Green  ar- 
gued. 

The  witnesses  attempted  to  show  Mrs. 
Green  that  the  antlpoverty  agency's  program 
contained  edvicational  training  and  the  other 
was  simply  a  recruiting  project.  Mrs.  Green 
did  not  accept  the  argument. 

James  H.  Scheuer.  Democrat  of  New  York, 
asked  questions  about  manpower  programs. 


which  he  helped  write  Into  last  year's  bill. 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey 
and  John  H.  Dent,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania, 
worried  aloud  about  the  agency's  birth  con- 
trol programs.  Both  are  Roman  Catholic. 

Roman  C.  Pucinskl,  Democrat  of  HUnois, 
whose  district  contains  Chicago,  and  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  argued  for  more  centralized 
city  control  of  projects. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Mr.  Qule  and 
Mr.  Goodell  plumped  for  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  bill. 

James  C.  Gardner  of  North  Carolina  ac- 
cused the  agency  of  using  its  funds  to  help 
certain  political  candidates  in  Durham,  N.  C. 
John  R.  Dellenback  of  Oregon,  a  freshman 
Representative,  played  the  role  of  an  earnest 
learner. 

William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa,  another  fresh- 
man, jjeppered  agency  witnesses  with  such 
loaded  questions  as: 

"Is  it  still  the  policy  of  the  O.  E.  O.  to  use 
Gestapo  methods  In  bludgeoning  members  of 
the  medical  profession  Into  your  neighbor- 
hood health  centers?" 

Meantime,  away  from  the  committee  hear- 
ing room,  the  big  guns  were  being  rolled  up. 
At  a  Capitol  Hill  luncheon  with  Mr.  Shriver 
on  June  14,  the  Rev.  Billy  Graham  told  106 
Representatives  and  48  business  leaders  on 
poverty  agency  advisory  council  that  the  war 
on  poverty  was  "morally  motivated." 

"I've  been  before  different  Congressional 
committees  on  17  occasions,"  he  said.  "But  I 
tell  you  today  that  I  have  never  testified  for 
anything  like  I  do  for  this  poverty  program.  I 
was  critical  of  it  when  It  started.  Now  I'm 
a  convert.  It's  not  a  giveaway  program." 

REPUBLICANS   BACK   OWN   BILI.  BLANKET 
INVITATION 

The  Representatives  present  had  responded 
to  a  blanket  invitation  from  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormlck,  who  did  not 
mention  the  reason  for  the  lunch. 

Mrs.  Green,  like  others,  was  offended  by 
Mr.  Graham's  appearance,  "If  you  criticize 
the  war  on  poverty,  you're  sacriligious"  she 
grumbled. 

The  drumfire  of  resolutions  asking  Con- 
gress not  to  shred  the  poverty  agency  con- 
tinued Among  them,  one  from  the  presti- 
gious Interrellglous  Committee  Against  Pov- 
erty, composed  of  leaders  of  Protestant, 
Jewish,  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  faiths, 
which  held  a  press  conference  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel.  June  20. 

Did  they  time  their  resolution  to  coincide 
with  the  poverty  hearings?  "A  providential 
coincidence,"  said  the  bishop  leading  the 
conference. 

On  July  11,  the  day  after  Congress  re-as- 
sembled from  Its  July  4  recess,  the  stream  of 
public  witnesses  began:  welfare  administra- 
tors, social  workers,  economists,  sociologists, 
educators,  mayors,  labor  lobbyists,  religious 
leaders,  business  executives  with  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Women's  groups,  writers 
about  the  poor. 


FARM  TURKEY  PRICES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancsn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
depressed  prices  received  by  turkey 
growers,  I  have  today  written  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  urging  the 
Department  to  increase  its  purchases  of 
domestic  turkeys  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Depressed   farm   turkey   prices   have 
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caused  great  financial  strain  on  turkey 
growers  in  Minnesota  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  costs  turkey  growers  more  to 
raise  their  birds  today  than  ever  before, 
but  the  market  price  is  sagging  badly. 
In  fact,  farm  turkey  prices  today  are 
about  20  percent  lower  than  the  price 
average  in  1960. 

The  market  is  glutted  with  an  excess 
supply  of  turkeys,  as  shown  by  increased 
turkey  slaughter  figures.  Therefore,  ev- 
ery effort  should  be  made  to  bolster  the 
low  prices  received  by  our  growers. 

If  the  Department  would  step  up  its 
turkey  purchases  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  it  would  be  welcome  news  to 
our  hard-pressed  turkey  growers.  With 
production  costs  rising  continuously,  and 
market  prices  being  held  down,  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Department  is  needed  im- 
mediately. 

THE  ROLE  OF  AUTOMATIC  DATA 
PROCESSING  IN  IMPROVING  JU- 
DICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  single 
development  has  been  more  responsible 
for  America's  entrance  into  the  age  of 
technology  than  the  electronic  computer. 
Originally  a  tool  of  science  and  industry, 
its  application  to  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment has  expanded  to  the  point  where 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  the  Nation's  largest  user 
of  automatic  data  processing — ADP — 
equipment  and  services.  Significantly, 
ADP  is  now  beginning  to  bfe  utilized  as 
an  aid  to  the  legislative  process  and  to 
judicial  administration  on  a  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level. 

Much  of  the  effort  to  bring  ADP  to 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  under- 
taken in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  on  the  forefront  of  this 
effort  has  been  Mr.  Robert  L.  Chartrand, 
information  sciences  specialist  for  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  me  in  the  development  of 
two  bills— H.R.  21  and  H.R.  7091— to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  and  the  Federal  courts 
with  greater  information  handling  capa- 
bilities. 

Last  week  Bob  addressed  the  National 
College  of  State  Trial  Judges  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  in  Reno.  In  his 
speech  entitled,  "The  Role  of  Automatic 
Data  Processing  in  Improving  Judicial 
Administration,"  he  underscored  the  vast 
potential  which  exists  in  our  Federal  and 
State  courts  for  the  use  of  data  proc- 
essing. At  the  same  time  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  machine  is 
only  as  good  as  the  man  who  controls 
it. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  edification  and  informa- 
tion in  the  hope  of  securing  for  the 
Federal    courts    the    benefits    of    ADP 


through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 

legislation. 

The  address  follows : 

The  Role  op  Automatic   Data   Processing 
IN  Improving  Judicial  Administration 

(An  address  before  the  National  College  of 
State  Trial  Judges  at  the  University  of 
Nevada.  Reno.  Nev.,  August  15,  1967,  by 
Robert  L.  Chartrand,  Information  sciences 
specialist,  Science  Policy  Research  Division, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C.) 

(Note. — The  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  nor  the  Llbrar/of  Congress.) 

PREFACE 

"It  is  up  to  us,  Judges  and  bar,  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  In  making  our  courts  efficient 
and  effective  institutions.  To  do  this  we  must 
together  find  better  ways  of  disposing  of  Ju- 
dicial business.  The  need  for  new  tools  is  a 
familiar  theme." ' — Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

Dean  Hyde,  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  1967  session  of  the  National 
College  of  State  Trial  Judges  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  the  contemporary  American 
scene  is  one  of  unceasing  change  and  in- 
creasing complexity.  Every  institution  Is  feel- 
ing the  impact  caused  by  a  population  that 
Is  expanding  in  size  and  which  Is  highly 
mobile.  Traditional  methods  of  coping  with 
community  and  individual  problems  often 
are  Ineffectual  in  the  1960  decade.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  addressing  many  of  the  re- 
curring problems  of  the  Nation  and  its  ele- 
ments falls  upon  the  trial  and  appellate 
jurisdictions  across  the  United  States. 

No  one  present  needs  a  reminder  that  the 
performance  of  our  courts  of  law  affects  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  security  of  all 
citizens. =  Where  traditional  tools  and  tech- 
niques for  handling  court  business  no  longer 
suffice,  it  is  imperative  that  cognizant  Jurists, 
educators,  and  court  administrators  con- 
sider realistic  means  of  improving  the  modus 
operandi  of  our  courts  of  law. 

The  decisions  reached  and  the  innovative 
measures  adopted  will  stand  as  a  tribute  to 
those  who  recognized  that  congestion  and 
delay  in  the  American  courts  were  stifling 
the  due  process  of  Justice  which  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  Republic. 

introduction 

How  often,  during  the  past  decades,  have 
voices  of  discontent  been  raised  regarding 
the  procedures  followed  by  Judicial  adminis- 
trators at  all  levels  of  court  activity  through- 
out the  United  States?  As  the  times  have 
changed,  and  utilitarian  technological  ad- 
vancements— such  as  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP) — have  been  registered,  the 
realization  has  grown  among  decision-mak- 
ers at  the  bench,  and  the  administrative 
cadre  which  support  them,  that  tried  and 
true  ways  of  doing  things  must  be  scruti- 
nized dispassionately. 

Judicial  administration.  In  the  age  of  swift 
change  and  unprecedented  pressures  on  the 
human  being,  must  be  able  to  respond  in  an 
expeditious  fashion.  Decisions  necessarily 
must  be  based  on  Information  that  is  com- 
plete, accurate,  timely,  and  relevant.  In- 
formation essential  to  the  Jurist,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  citizen  clients  must  be  acquired,  in- 
dexed, correlated,  stored,  and  retrieved  ac- 
cording to  meticulously  established  criteria 
and  implementing  guidelines. 

The  problem  of  handling  large  volumes  of 


narrative  Information  and  statistics  Is  not 
limited  to  the  Judiciary.  In  all  sectors  of  our 
society  the  dilemma  of  how  to  maintain  re- 
sponsive Information  handling  systems  is  a 
very  real  problem.  In  many  instances,  at 
least  partial  relief  has  been  found  in  the 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment  and  techniques. 

Since  the  question  Inevitably  Is  raised  as 
to  how  much  electronic  wizardry  is  to  be 
employed,  a  statement  by  the  late  Dr.  Morti- 
mer Taube.  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
infoTmation  handling  technology,  is  in  order: 

"If  automation  can  never  be  total,  then 
the  'where,'  "how  much.'  and  'when'  of 
human  Interposition  must  be  understood  as 
questions  of  degree.  Further,  there  should  be 
discoverable  principles  hi  terms  of  which  the 
degree  of  human  inierposition  and  the  de- 
gree of  automation  for  maximizing  the  re- 
sult and  minimizing  the  Investment  In  any 
specific  system  can  be  determined."  ' 

The  role  of  the  human  declslon-ma!:er 
never  will  be  removed.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  time  of  those  who  dispense  Jus- 
tice— based  on  the  best  possible  narrative 
and  statistical  data — be  expended  In  a  judi- 
cious fashion. 

MODERN    management   AND   TRADITIONAL   COURT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Those  involved  in  Judicial  administration 
have  not  lacked  for  prophets  to  show  them 
the  way  nor  Illuminate  their  shortcomings. 
During  his  distinguished  career,  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  admonished  the  Judicial  overseers  to 
Institute  reforms.  Commencing  with  his  epic 
"The  Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  Administration  of  Justice,"  '  he  scored 
the  entrenched  methodologies  and  the  lack 
of  idea  exchange  between  Jurisprudence  and 
other  disciplines. 

Today,  there  is  widening  recognition  that 
the  electronic  computer  and  its  associated 
"software"  may  assist  the  Judge  or  the 
often  harassed  court  administrator.  In  or- 
der that  a  common  frame  of  reference  exi.sts, 
a  definition  of  automatic  (or  electronic)  data 
processing  is  cited  at  this  Juncture.  Auto- 
matic data  processing  Is  the  concept: 

"Whereby  a  machine  or  computer  can  ac- 
cept information  or  "input  data',  process  the 
data  according  to  a  predetermined  'program', 
and  provide  the  results  in  a  useable  form. 
In  an  automatic  data  processing  system,  the 
electronic  computer  Is  the  heart  or  focal 
point  of  the  system.  An  ADP  system  consists 
of  a  number  of  components  including  the  In- 
put, processing,  storage,  and  output  de- 
vices." =• 

The  vast  majority  of  computers  in  use 
today  is  termed  "general  purpose,"  and  may 
be  employed  In  a  variety  of  applications. 
Design  flexibility  permits  equipment  users 
to  vary  components,  thus  allowing  greater 
storage  capacity  or  "on-line"  access  to  the 
central  memory  of  the  computer,  if  desired. 

Automatic  data  processing  requires  a  key 
human  functionary  at  each  stage  of  opera- 
tion. When  an  application — for  example,  the 
scheduling  of  cases — is  Identified  and  the 
possibility  of  machine  support  considered, 
each  step  of  the  ADP  operation  has  to  be 
delineated  In  painstaking  detail.  The  key  to 
good  programming  Is  to  prepare  a  set  of  In- 
structions— called  the  process  of  "coding" — 
that  win  result  in  the  computer  doing  pre- 
cisely as  Its  operators  direct.  The  non-equip- 
ment aspect  of  an  ADP  system,  often  called 
"software,"  Includes  programs  and  requisite 
system  documentation. 


'  Warren,  Earl.  Address  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, Washington,  DC,  Miy  18,  1966.  p.  5. 

-  McCloy,  Robert.  Additional  views  of  Rep- 
resentative Robert  McCloy.  Report  No.  351  to 
accompany  H.R.  6111.  Federal  Judicial  center 
(90th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  June  12.  1967).  p.  24. 


^  Taube,  Mortimer.  Computers  and  common 
sense.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill,  1963.  p.  83. 

'  Pound,  Roscoe.  The  causes  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  administration  of 
Justice.  In  Reports  of  the  American  bar 
association,  v.  29,  1906.  p.  395. 

^  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Ref>ort.  Senate  Report 
No.  938  (89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1965).  p.  6. 
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Perceptive  Judges  and  administrators  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  to- 
day In  determining  how  ADP  can  help  them. 
Several  state  and  local  court  systems  already 
are  experimenting  with  various  facets  of 
computer  support,  while  others  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  "pilot  system"  stage  and 
are  using  computers  or  punched  card  de- 
vices In  an  operational  mode. 

Among  the  applications  where  ADP  has 
proven  useful  are  the  preparation  and  main- 
tenance of  Indices  to  and  inventories  of 
cases,  clironologles  of  cases,  periodical  tabu- 
lations of  court  and  selected  law  firms'  back- 
logs, caseloads  by  lawyer  and  trial  firm,  and 
reports  of  cases  filed,  pending,  or  terminated. 
Yet  another  significant  area  for  computer 
support  involves  Jury  information:  Jurist 
selection,  compoeltlon  of  the  jury,  payroll 
and  management  data. 

In  many  court  systems.  Judicial  adminis- 
trators are  only  commencing  to  grasp  fully 
the  powerful  tools  which  have  been  developed 
through  the  Ingenuity  of  American  industry. 
Microform,  disc,  and  magnetic  tape  storage 
units,  remote  user  terminals  affording  "real 
time"  use  of  a  central  computer,  and  the 
advantages  of  computerized  simulation  (such 
as  the  "modeling"  of  a  court  system)  are 
not  panaceas  of  the  distant  future.  In  the 
study  prepared  by  The  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  in  support  of  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  It  was  opined  that — 

"The  techniques  of  modem  management 
technology  can  help  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  available  resources,  within 
the  limits  of  procedures  designed  to  ensure 
the  due  administration  of  Justice."  ' 

It  is  recognized  that  a  fine  balance  must 
be  struck  and  sustained  between  due  process 
and  Justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific 
innovation  and  applications  on  the  other. 
The  Honorable  Richard  P.  C.  Hayden,  Judge 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Superior  Coxirt. 
underscores  the  Importance  of  not  destroy- 
ing this  balance  when  he  states  that — 

"There  are  special  values  of  due  process 
and  justice  which  we  must  retain  In  our  part 
of  the  total  S3rstem  which  will  limit  the  ap- 
plications of  some  scientific  insights  even 
though  we  have  conceded  that  the  scientifi- 
cally developed  procedure  Is  capable  of  im- 
proving the  overall  system  effectiveness."  ' 

The  search,  then,  for  a  system  of  modem 
Justice  responsive  to  the  kaleidoscopic  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  its  citizenry,  continues 
and  Increases  in  intensity.  The  fabric  of 
America  is  changing.  New  problems  have 
arisen  for  which  no  ready  solutions  are  at 
hand.  Pollution  control,  urban  renewal  and 
expansion,  civil  rights,  protection  of  pri- 
vacy— all  of  these  and  many  more  must  be 
faced  and  solved.  Judge  Thomas  Craven  has 
reflected  the  collision  between  technological 
innovation  and  patterns  in  society.  In  these 
words : 

"As  a  result  of  sclenOflc  developments  and 
the  present  technological  revolution,  with 
their  effects  upon  society,  people  are  seeking 
and  demanding  and  obtaining  more  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  rights  ...  As  new  rights 
and  opportunities  are  created,  they  are  cor- 
respondingly Ignored  and  violated  with  re- 
sulting litigation  in  the  coiirts."  » 


"  Navarro,  Joseph  A.  and  Jean  G.  Taylor. 
Data  analyses  and  simulation  of  a  court  sys- 
tem for  the  processing  of  criminal  cases. 
Reproduced  from  the  Task  Force  Report: 
Science  and  Technology,  a  report  to  The 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  Prepared  by 
The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Arling- 
ton, Va..  June  1967.  p.  37. 

•  Hayden,  Richard  P.  C.  Problems  in  the 
management  of  the  criminal  courts  for  which 
science  may  offer  solutions.  In  National  Sym- 
posium on  Science  &  Criminal  Justice,  Wash- 
ington, June  22-23,  1966.  p.  98. 

*  Craven,  Thomas  O.  The  future  of  Judicial 


ANTroOT.\L    ACTIONS    MT71,TIP1.T 

Over  the  span  of  recent  years,  concerned 
individuals  and  groups  within  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment,  at  the  state  and  local  governmental 
levels,  in  industry,  and  within  the  academic 
world  have  begun  to  take  positive  action  to 
ensure  eventual  Iniprovement  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  court  systems  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
carried  out  a  serious  study,  with  meaningful 
reconunendations  for  both  short-  and  long- 
range  Improvement  of  Judicial  administra- 
tive practices.  One  recommendation  featured 
the  simulation  of  a  court  system  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  three  steps  Involved 
in  testing  the  feasibility  of  such  a  court  sys- 
tem were ; 

( 1 )  describing  In  detail  the  organization 
and  structure  of  the  court  system  for  proc- 
essing felony  defendants; 

(2)  analyzing  the  available  data  on  fel- 
ony defendants  to  determine  whether  delay 
occurs  and  to  identify  when  and  where  It 
occurs; 

(3)  developing  a  computer  simulation  of 
the  processing  system  that  could  be  used  to 
study  possible  modifications  of  the  system." 

The  United  States  Congress  has  taken  ac- 
tion during  the  current  (90th  Congress)  ses- 
sion to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  in  referring  to  S.  915  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  asserted  that: 

"The  proposed  Judicial  Center  Is  Intended 
to  enable  the  courts  to  embark  on  a  program 
of  self-analysis,  of  research  and  planning, 
such  as  is  being  undertaken  by  all  forward- 
moving  Institutions,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate." '" 

Representative  William  M.  McCulloch, 
convinced  that  automatic  data  processing 
could  be  useful  in  Improving  Judicial  admin- 
istration, forwarded  a  letter  on  August  5, 
1966  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler.  In  the  text  of  this  missive.  Repre- 
sentative McCulloch  pointed  out  that: 

"Computers  are  today  performing  work 
that  heretofore  has  involved  Innumerable 
man-hours.  My  State  of  Ohio  early  recog- 
nized the  potential  of  computers  as  a  means 
of  saving  man-hours  in  Judicial  administra- 
tion, ■your  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  another  e.xcellent  example.  In  New  York 
County,  IBM  machines  are  used  to  process 
thousand.'?  of  jury  cards,  select  over  1,300 
Jurors  and  count  off  a  certain  number  of 
Jurors  for  the  supreme,  city,  municipal,  and 
gener:-Ll  sessions  courts;  then  list  the  names 
of  those  drawn  for  each  court;  and  then 
type,  address,  stu.ff,  seal  and  stamp  the  ap- 
propriate summonses — all  in  less  than  25 
minutes."  '■ 

In  order  to  more  positively  identify  the 
role  of  ADP  in  judicial  administration.  Rep- 
resentative Robert.  McClory  introduced  on 
March  13,  19G7 — in  amplification  of  H.  R. 
5385 — a  similM  bill  (H.  R.  7091)  to  establish 
a  FeUeral  Judicial  Center  but  featuring  pro- 


visions "calling  for  examination  of  the  ap- 
plication of  automatic  processing  and  sys- 
tems procedures  to  the  Federal  courts." " 
On  June  19,  1967,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.  R.  6111;  final  action  on  the 
proposed  Federal  Judicial  Center  is  pending 
in  the  Senate. 

Also  taking  steps  to  utilize  modern  man- 
agement techniques  (including  ADP)  in  var- 
ious facets  of  Judicial  administration  has 
been  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
During  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  Sen- 
ator Tydings  has  urged  "a  planned  efficiency 
study  of  Washington's  [District  of  Colum- 
bia] courts  .  .  .  that  could  Improve  Justice 
here  and  'provide  an  example  of  self -evalua- 
tion' for  judges  of  congested  courts  through- 
out the  Nation."  1*  A  $400,000  study  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system  Is  planned 
for  late  In  1967,  and  will  be  funded  from 
Government  grants  and  private  foundation 
awards."  Among  the  bills  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  S.  1318  which  provides  "Judicial  machinery 
for  the  selection  of  Juries,"  ^  an  area  where 
ADP-alded  procedures  can  be  helpful  in  Im- 
proving Judicial  administration. 

A  number  of  projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  performance  of  the  courts  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  private  groups.  The  Arthur  D. 
Little  study  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
System  of  Philadelphia  emphasized  that 
"mathematical  methods  can  be  used  to  de- 
fine congestion  and  delay,  and  to  measure 
causes  of  delay  and  methods  of  relief."  '■' 
This  report,  published  In  1961,  advances  a 
theory  that  is  intended  to  achieve  enhanced 
system-wide  efficiency.  The  interrelationship 
between  the  three  key  elements  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  Is  stressed: 

(1)  size  of  court  facilities  (e.g.,  number 
of  Judges  and  courtrooms); 

(2)  average  waiting  time  between  stages 
of  the  Judicial  process;  and 

(3)  variation  In  time  spent  in  a  given 
stage." 

The  value  of  mathematical  analysis  of 
court  operations  and  loads  also  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis (IDA)  In  the  study  entitled  "Date 
Analyses  and  Simulation  of  Court  System  in 
the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  for  the  Processing 
of  Felony  Defendants,"  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple was  stated  that  "simulated  pretesting 
provides  a  first  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
proposed  changes  on  resources,  work-loads, 
and  delays."  "  The  IDA  study,  published  in 
June  of  1967,  and  initially  prepared  as  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Task  Force  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  featured  the  actual  development  of 
a  computer  simulation  of  court  processing 
activity.  This  allowed  experimentation  with 
court    operating    procedures    with    no    dls- 
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ruptlon  to  the  actual  court  operation  An 
existing  simulation  language,  the  IBM 
General  Purpose  Systems  Simulator  (GPSS), 
was  used,  and  a  model  called  courtsim  was 
created.'" 

A  court  system.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, is  complex  and  possesses  critical  re- 
lationships between  its  components.  No  im- 
provement can  be  registered  until  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  status  quo  are  fully  un- 
derstood. In  the  study  of  "Congestion  and 
Delay  in  the  Court"  in  Philadelphia,  four 
principles  essential  to  the  projected  im- 
provement of  the  Judicial  process  were  set 
forth: 

(1)  Accurate  statistics  must  be  kept; 

(2)  The  system's  functioning  must  be 
constantly  reviewed  and  updated; 

(3)  Good  scheduling  principles  mtist  be 
used;  and 

(4)  Good  information  flow  must  be 
observed.^" 

The  lack  of  these  controlling  functions  in 
most  Jurisdictions  is  a  decided  deterrent  to 
Improving  court  administration. 

It  shoiild  be  noted  that  many  types  of 
"models"  may  be  used  in  undertaking  to 
better  understand  and  eventually  Improve 
a  given  operation. 

Three  types  of  models  were  described  by 
Arnold  D.  Berkeley  at  the  "Law  and  Com- 
puters In  the  Mld-Sixtles"  Course  of  Study; 
these  Included: 

(1)  Forecasting  model — here  the  question 
will  be  raised  regarding  the  soundness  of  as- 
sumptions and  theories,  and  "whether  or  not 
the  computer  results  are  indicative  of  the 
real  world." 

(2)  Econometric  model — in  this  Instance, 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  optimizing  the  choice 
of  the  given  variable. 

(3)  "What-lf"  model — this  type  of  model 
will  present  the  consequences  of  one  deci- 
sion versus  another.^ 

Thus,  Judicial  practitioners,  academicians, 
and  industrial  consultants  are  examining 
the  tools  and  techniques  which  may  lead  to 
Improved  court  administration.  At  Columbia 
University,  .a  law  school  project  has  been 
undertaken  to  perform  a  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  court  procedures.^*  The  working  group 
(Group  VI)  concerned  with  "Analysis  and 
Research  for  Courts  and  Corrections  Man- 
agement Decision-Making"  at  the  1966  Na- 
tional Symposium  on  Science  and  Criminal 
Justice  Joined  the  chorus  of  those  urging 
that  "we  develop  certain  models  of  courts 
through  systems  analysis  and  explore  by 
simulation  the  optimum  allocation  of  re- 
sources, particularly  Judges,  witnesses,  and 
lawyers."  ^ 

In  yet  another  realm  of  activity,  this  as- 
sembled group  of  trial  and  appellate  Judges 
has  been  provided  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  techniques  of  trial  proce- 
dure and  court  administration  as  they  are 
practiced  across  the  Nation.  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  has  stated  that  the  National  College 
of  State  Trial  Judges  "is  now  recognized  as 
the  moet  potent  force  in  the  Improvement  of 
judicial   administration   in   the   country."" 
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The  imagination  and  willingness  to  cope 
with  changing  conditions  are  virtual  pre- 
requisites for  the  Judicial  candidate  of  to- 
day. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Jurist  or  Judicial 
administrator  must  communicate  with  his 
industrial,  government,  or  academic  counter- 
part, as  when  a  powerful  school  such  as  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  es- 
tablishes a  Law-Science  Research  Center.'' 
or  an  eminent  leader  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion such  as  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  President  of 
the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center,  is  in- 
strumental in  creating  a  World  Association 
of  Judges.  Among  the  objectives  of  this 
international  organism  will  be  the  encour- 
agement of  the  "use  of  modern  techniques 
like  computerized  records."  '■" 

The  stage  is  set  for  meaningful  develop- 
mental work  to  be  initiated,  tested,  eval- 
uated, and  Implemented  on  an  operational 
basis.  The  work  that  Is  going  on  is  a  valu- 
able prologue  to  that  which  inevitably  will 
follow. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    PROJECTS    IN    BEING 

Several  Judicial  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  employing  systems 
analysis  or  automatic  data  processing — both 
punched  card-  and  computer-oriented — for  a 
period  of  years.  Knowledgeable  students  of 
Judicial  administration  problems  long  ago 
recognized  that  "backlog"  is  not  the  sole 
problem.  Eldridge  Adams  has  asserted  that 
"uniform  Justice  and  knowing  how  cases  of 
a  certain  type  are  being  decided,  are  Just  as 
vital."  -"^  In  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  a 
number  of  management  and  Information 
handling  systems  using  ADP  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  many  Instances,  such  basic 
punched  card  equipments  as  collators,  sort- 
ers, and  reproducers  have  been  the  only  me- 
chanical elements  of  these  systems. 

Among  the  sources  of  Information  regard- 
ing extant  machine-supported  Judicial  sys- 
tems Is  the  1965  questionnaire  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Court  Administrators.^*  States,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  territories  known  to  be 
employing  any  form  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  and  techniques  in  court 
administration  include:  Alaska,  California 
(Los  Angeles  County),  California  (San  Diego 
County),  California  (Santa  Clara  County), 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Missouri  (Clayton 
County),  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon (Multnomah  County),  Pennsylvania  (Al- 
legheny County),  Puerto  Rico,  U.S.  Courts. 

Among  the  court  systems  using  ADP  where 
significant  resources  have  been  expended  is 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court;  an- 
other is  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Al- 
legheny County,  Pennsylvania.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  these  two  development  projects 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
systems  approach  can  be  useful  to  Judge,  law- 
yer, Judicial  administrator,  and  citizen  alike. 
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The  Loe  Angeles  County  Superior  Court, 
with  its  eight  branches.  Is  "the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States — A  $10  milllon-a- 
year  operation  with  Jurisdiction  over  all  of 
the  mammoth  county's  felony  cases,  plus 
probate,  domestic  relations  and  civil  suits 
involving   claims  exceeding  $5,000."  * 

The  volume  of  cases  increases  about  10.000 
cases  per  year  and  in  1965  approximately  180,- 
000  cases  were  listed.*'  The  Superior  Court 
is  one  of  original  Jurisdiction  rather  than  an 
appellate  court,  and  has  about  150  Judges  and 
commissioners  sitting  in  nineteen  court- 
houses. The  Central  District  civil  files  "which 
are  separately  numbered  and  in  their  third 
series,  now  total  over  800,000."  " 

Late  in  1930  the  System  Development  Cor- 
poration (SDC)  commenced  an  Investiga- 
tion of  possible  ADP  applications  to  legal 
problems,  and  Phase  I  of  the  study  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  County  Superior  Court  was  begun  in 
the  Spring  of  1961.  Three  areas  were  idenil- 
fied  for  initial  treatment: 

( 1 )  prcxessing  of  the  civil  files; 

(2)  preparation  of  statistical  reports;  and 

(3)  analysis  of  records  In  the  Conciliation 
Court." 

Analysis  of  the  Superior  Court  activities 
gave  evidence  that  "even  minimal  addition 
of  machine  data-processing  techniques  .  .  . 
could  provide  improved  indexing  and  would 
assist  in  making  statistical  reports."  ••  Other 
findings  Included  the  fact  that  ADP  utiliza- 
tion probably  woxild  "yield  data  not  other- 
wise economically  obtainable." "  Finally,  It 
appeared  that  "Improved  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  myriad  of  documents  was  a  pri- 
mary need  of  the  Court."  ^  Throughout  the 
Phase  I  study,  the  problems  relevant  to  docu- 
ment origin,  flow,  content,  and  effect  upon 
the  system  were  a  dominant  theme. 

The  reaction  to  the  Phase  I  study  was  posi- 
tive enough  that  a  Phase  II  study,  this  time 
of  the  entire  Court,  was  scheduled,  and  un- 
dertaken on  a  no-cost  (to  the  Cotirt)  basis 
by  Eldridge  Adams,  working  In  consultation 
with  Judge  Richard  F.  C.  Hayden,  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Data  Processing, 
and  Professor  Edgar  A.  Jones,  Director  of  the 
UCLA  Law-Science  Research  Center. 

Studies  such  as  this  characteristically  are 
multlphased:  analysis  of  existing  procedures 
and  operations,  scrutiny  of  current  documen- 
tation (regulations,  manuals,  evaluation 
memoranda),  and  the  creation  of  an  opera- 
tional concept  for  the  immediate  future  and 
for  long-range  needs.  This  latter  activity 
phase  usually  Involves  observation  of  on-go- 
ing practices  and  Interviews  with  key  court 
personnel. 

Judge  Hayden,  in  his  monograph  "Prob- 
lems In  the  Management  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  for  Which  Science  May  Offer  Solu- 
tions," offers  the  opinion  that: 

"If  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
technology,  we  could  not  only  Improve  the 
quality  and  rationality  of  our  record  keep- 
ing, but  could  Improve  the  management  of 
our  court  calendars."  " 

According  to  a  summary  of  equipment  use 
prepared  by  Allen  Harris  of  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  punched  card  equipment  used  In 
support  of  judicial  administration  indexes 
all  cases,  prints  a  register  of  action  pages, 
compiles  statistics,  processes  criminal  cases. 
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provides  a  dally  case  list,  stores  and  tabulates 
statistics  for  the  Conciliation  Court,  and 
processes  special  studies.'" 

The  approach,  then,  In  the  toe  Angeles' 
project,  was  to  engage  In  "a  pervasive  study 
of  the  entire  Court,"  *  thereby  avoiding  the 
pitfalls  of  the  fragmented,  ad  hoc  approach. 
In  this  way,  the  beneflts  and  disadvantages 
of  Incorporating  machine  support  to  each 
major  facet  of  court  administration  may  be 
viewed  as  Identifiable  alternatives  ...  al- 
ternatives to  be  weighed  In  terms  of  court 
performance,  cost-effectiveness,  and  service 
to  the  community. 

In  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ranks  as 
the  eighth  largest  metropolitan  court.*  With 
unlimited  civil,  equity,  admiralty,  and  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction,  a  backlog  of  nearly  8,000 
triable  civil  damage  suits  had  accrued;  these 
were  the  responsibility  of  nineteen  Judges. 
In  March  of  1963  Henry  Ellenbogen  was 
elevated  to  the  office  of  President  Judge, 
and  became  determined  to  apply  techno- 
logical skills  to  eliminate  court  delay. 

The  backlog  of  cases  was  caused  by  a  large 
number  of  trespass  cases,  of  which  80  to  85 
per  cent  were  personal  Injury  and  property 
damage  cases  resulting  from  truck  and  auto- 
mobile accidents. '°  Judge  Ellenbogen  realized 
that  while  legislative  action  might  eventual- 
ly provide  relief  through  improved  laws  and 
additional  Judicial  manpower,  this  would 
take  a  long  time.  He  then  embarked  on  a 
program  of  Internal,  administrative  reforms, 
which  could  be  applied  expeditiously  since 
they  were  exclusively  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Judiciary. 

As  the  possible  applications  of  ADP  were 
analyzed,  the  responsible  parties  became 
aware  that  computers  and  punched  card  de- 
vices could  do  much  more  than  merely  pro- 
vide statistics.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Ellen- 
bogen, ADP  could:  ".  .  .  help  us  Unprove  and 
strengthen  our  control  of  the  flow  of  liti- 
gation to  a  degree  never  before  attempted  or 
even  envisioned  by  any  court." 

With  the  support  of  Industry.  In  this  case 
the  International  Buslnees  Machines  (IBM) 
Corporation,  three  types  of  electronic  data 
cards  were  designed:  a  flllng  card  for  each 
complaint,  an  appearance  or  issue  card,  and 
a  trial  record  card. 

An  Order  of  Court,  adopted  on  October  2, 
1963,  provided  that  "each  case  must  be  placed 
at  Issue  .  .  .  within  thirty  days  after  the 
pleadings  are  closed."  "  In  this  type  of  sched- 
uling and  machine  analysis  of  structured 
data,  the  electronic  computer  Is  a  nonpareil 
tool.  Yet  another  function  where  the  com- 
puter proved  of  aid  to  Allegheny  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas'  personnel  was  in  de- 
termining which  lawyers  were  handling 
which  Jury  trial  cases.  It  was  discovered, 
through  ADP  analysis,  that  although  Alleg- 
heny County  has  about  2,400  lawyers,  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  lawyers  handle  most  Jury 
cases."  More  equitable  distribution  of  cases 
was  possible  by  examining  the  ADP-generated 
lists  and  making  sure  that  no  trial  Arm  had 
more  than  it  can  cope  with  during  a  given 
time  period. 

The  systematic,  carefully  planned  use  of 
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automatic  data  processing  by  Judge  Ellen- 
bogen and  his  associates  resulted  In  a  re- 
duction of  the  8,000-case  backlog  to  S,5S9 
cases  one  year  later.  In  addition,  the  Court 
dlspKieed  of  an  Impressive  total  of  3,703  Jury 
cases  during  the  same  period:  of  these,  2,414 
had  been  part  of  the  Inherited  backlog." 

The  preponderance  of  attention  in  profes- 
sional writings  and  the  public  press  has  been 
turned  toward  the  metropolitan  courts  which 
serve  approximately  70%  of  the  population 
and  usually  have  large  backlogs.  The  prob- 
lems concomitant  with  ensuring  civil  and 
criminal  Justice  are  not  limited  to  these 
jurisdictions,  however,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  many  of  the  court  systems  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas  have  profited  by  the 
adaptation  of  systems  technology. 

SUMMARY 

When  responsible  decision-makers  in  the 
Judiciary  turn  their  attention  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  technology  which 
might  benefit  their  court  operations,  they 
should  seek  objective,  experienced  counsel. 
All  too  often,  "blue  sky"  solutions  to  com- 
monplace problems  are  attractive,  but  under 
close  examination  may  prove  to  be  either 
too  expensive  or  not  truly  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  system  users.  With  the  advent 
of  "third  generation"  computer  equipment 
and  its  more  flexible  software,  a  wider  range 
of  applications  in  the  analysis  and  research 
of  budgetary,  case,  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures data  may  now  be  addressed  using 
man-machine  programs  and  techniques. 

You  who  are  Judges  are  the  director  .  .  . 
the  coordinator  of  the  court  operations.  One 
professional  group  recently  likened  the  court 
to  a  conductor  of  a  symphony,  "in  that  the 
Judge  tries  to  mesh  together  time  for  de- 
fense preparation,  availability  time  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  time  for  the  prosecution 
to  prepare  it^  case."  '^ 

All  of  us  have  felt  the  "information  ex- 
plosion." Not  only  has  the  impact  of  this 
technological  happening  touched  the  lives  of 
millions  of  citizens  working  and  playing  to- 
day, but  it  will  have  an  increasingly  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  American  way  of  life  in 
the  years  ahead.  Man  must  remain  master 
of  technology.  In  the  counting  rooms,  fac- 
tories, universities,  and  courtrooms,  the 
products  of  science  must  be  understood,  ap- 
plied wisely,  and  controlled  completely.  Re- 
sources such  as  the  mathematical  model,  the 
cathode  ray  tube  user  console,  or  the  ma- 
chine-accessible microform  storage  device 
must  function  as  man's  tool,  Just  as  the 
telephone  or  mimeograph  machine. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  contemporary  scene. 
In  viewing  the  proper  role  of  ADP  In  Judicial 
administration,  now  can  reconcile  the  merg- 
ing of  science  and  law.  The  essence  of  this 
necessary  Integration  Is  found  In  these 
Words : 

"Mechanical  devices  and  electronic  wiz- 
ardry will  handle  the  routine  procedures  of 
the  court  very  nicely  but  Justice  will  always 
be  dependent  upon  the  decisions  of  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  students  of  the  law. 
The  wisdom  and  compassion  displayed  by 
our  trained  Judiciary  can  never  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  machine.'" 

The  common  objective,  then,  is  the 
enhancement  of  Judicial  administration 
throughout  these  United  States.  This  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Judges,  the  court  administrators,  the  infor- 
mation systems  specialists,  and  the  educa- 
tors. The  sustained  determination  and  ap- 
plication of  all  relevant  resources  will  result 
In   measurable    benefits    and    a   meaningful 


restatement  of  the  underlying  guaranty  of 
equal  Justice  which  is  the  heritage  of  every 
American. 
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EVEN  RIOTS  FAIL  TO  SHAKE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  riots  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  which 
occurred  in  July  of  this  year,  I  mulled 
over  in  my  own  mind  what  Congress 
could  best  do  immediately  to  better  focus 
attention  on  the  problems  faced  by  our 
cities.  I  thought  back  to  a  resolution 
creating  a  Standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  in  1961  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 
orable F.  Bradford  Morse.  On  August 
1,  1967,  I  reintroduced  Congressman 
Morse's  resolution,  and  since  then  29 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  also 
introduced  this  resolution. 

Richard  F.  Stewart,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  August  19,  discusses 
the  merits  of  Congressman  Morse's  reso- 
lution. I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  to  as- 
semble the  problems  faced  by  the  cities 
together  "under  one  roof,"  in  one  com- 
mittee of  the  House  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous, and  I  include  herewith  Mr. 
Stewart's  article  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Even  Riots  Fail  To  Shake  Congress 
(By  Richard  H.  Stewart) 

Washington. — When  Russia  launched  the 
first  satellite  in  1957,  Congress  immediately 
launched  a  series  of  investigations  to  re- 
appraise the  United  States'  satellite  and  mis- 
sile programs. 

Pour  Senate  and  House  subcommittees  un- 
dertook separate  studies.  Prom  these  In- 
quiries there  developed  an  apparent  need  for 
a  separate  space  agency  and  thus  was  born 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA). 

Then  Congress  dropped  the  other  shoe.  The 
Senate  established  a  permanent  committee 
on  aeronautical  and  space  science  comprised 
of  16  members. 

The  House  set  up  the  committee  on  science 
and  astronautics  consisting  of  30  members 
and  five  subcommittees. 

These  actions  gave  Congress — which  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  committee  system — a 
window  to  developments  in  the  space  age. 

On  Sept.  9.  1965,  President  Johnson  signed 
the  legislation  to  create  the  new  department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

At  the  signing  ceremony,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
marked : 

"Today  we  are  taking  the  first  step  toward 
organizing  our  system  for  a  more  rational 
response  to  the  pressing  challenge  of  urban 
life." 

Rep.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Lowell)  has  since 
1961  been  trying  to  get  Congress  to  reorganize 
Its  system  for  dealing  with  urban  problems, 
but  Congress  has  not  reacted  with  the  sense 
of  urgency  that  sparked  It  In  1957  when  the 
Russian  satellite  went  aloft. 

Urban  problems  are  not  as  romantic  as 
space  walks. 

Morse  has  again  filed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  either  a  permanent 
or  temporary  committee  on  urban  a&alrs.  He 
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has  been  Joined  In  support  of  the  resolve  by 
29  other  House  Republicans. 

There  are  nine  separate  House  committees 
that  currently  deal  with  some  facet  of  urban 
affairs. 

"This  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  the  city  as  a  compre- 
hensive whole,  much  less  the  inter-relation- 
ships between  housing  and  education,  trans- 
portation and  pollution,  highways  and  open 
space,"  says  Morse. 

Joining  Morse  in  support  of  the  proposal 
are  two  other  Massachusetts  Republicans. 
Silvio  Conte  of  Pittsfield  and  William  Bates 
of  Salem. 

Under  the  resolution  filed  this  year,  a  13- 
member  committee  would  be  established  and 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  housing,  urban 
renewal,  slum  clearance,  prevention  and 
elimination  of  urban  blight,  air  and  water 
pollution,  water  supply,  sewage  facilities, 
transportation  and  other  urban  problems. 

The  nine  committees  Involved  in  urban 
affairs  are  Agriculture,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, District  of  Columbia,  Education  and 
Labor,  Government  Operations,  Judiciary, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Public  Works. 

Confusion  created  by  this  system  often 
creates  conflicts  between  committee  inten- 
tions. 

For  example,  as  Morse  points  out: 

"WhUe  the  Public  Works  Committee  is 
considering  legislation  to  build  more  high- 
ways to  bring  cars  into  the  central  city,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  may  be  work- 
ing on  mass  transit  legislation  to  keep  the 
cars  out." 

In  a  bureaucracy  fraught  with  red  tape 
and  confusion,  an  emphasis  on  simplifying 
and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Congress 
should  delight  most  legislators. 

But  since  the  proposal  was  first  filed  In 
1961,  it  has  failed  to  get  action  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

There  are  two  reasons : 

— The  committees  now  having  some  juris- 
diction over  urban  problems  do  not  want  to 
lose  that  Jurisdiction. 

— Any  committee  that  controls  urban 
affairs  would  soon  become  the  most  power- 
ful committee  in  the  Congress. 

But  the  riots  in  the  nation  this  year  may 
provide  some  new  Impetus  for  the  Congress 
to  support  such  a  measure. 

If  that  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Rules  Committee  In  sufBcient  quan- 
tity to  offset  opposing  pressure  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  who  fear  a  dilution  of  their 
authority,  the  proposal  might  have  a  chance 
to  reach  the  floor  for  debate. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  more  responsive 
to  Congressional  pressure  than  public  pres- 
sure and  likes  to  protect  the  members  of  Its 
own  club. 

That  is  the  main  reason  why  a  Congres- 
sional reorganization  bill  has  been  stalled  in 
the  Rules  Committee  since  March  9.  Chief 
complaint  comes  from  committee  chairmen, 
who,  under  the  bill,  would  lose  some  of  their 
autonomy. 


lem  found  In  many  crowded  cities — lack 
of  family  direction  and  responsibility. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  District  Committee,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  there  is  no  Federal  Exten- 
tion  Service  to  operate  4-H  and  home 
economics  programs  in  the  District  as 
there  is  in  each  of  the  50  States, 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  urge  support  for 
a  bill  to  bring  4-H  to  Washington,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  John  Zwach, 
of  Minnesota,  and  cosponsored  by  myself. 
This  program  has  proved  its  worth  again 
and  again.  For  many  years,  the  4-H  pro- 
gram has  been  directed  toward  charac- 
ter-building, instruction  in  practical 
home  skills,  and  leadership  training. 
Many  thousands  of  youngsters  r  nd  adults 
have  benefited  themselves  aad  their 
country  through  learning  cooking,  fam- 
ily care,  carpentry,  home  repairs  and  im- 
provements, sound  budgeting  and  other 
useful  skills. 

It  is  vei-y  plain  that  the  lack  of  such 
knowledge  in  poor  city  neighborhoods 
has  contributed  to  the  wave  of  urban 
unrest  plaguing  the  United  States.  Bring- 
ing such  time-tested  training  courses 
into  deprived  homes  in  Washington  will 
help  assure  a  more  wholesome  home  life 
for  families  almost  imreachable  through 
present  programs. 

Many  of  the  poor  themselves  feel  the 
tired,  womout  welfare  system  is  of  little 
value,  for  it  robs  them  of  pride.  They  seek 
practical  ways  of  getting  back  on  their 
feet,  and  programs  which  place  empha- 
sis on  individual  accomplishment,  on 
self-help.  A  4-H  program  in  Washington 
would  be  a  bold,  fresh  approach  in  this 
direction.  There  is  no  reason  why  many 
phases  of  4-H,  a  largely  rural  program, 
cannot  be  adapted  to  fit  city  conditions. 

Under  terms  of  the  Zwach-Nelsen  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  co- 
operative extension  services,  with  em- 
phasis on  youth  development  and  home 
economics  programs  for  women.  The  pro- 
grams would  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  Howard  University.  They  would  be 
aimed  at  reaching  some  93,000  boys  and 
girls  and  95,000  families  living  In  condi- 
tions of  abject  poverty  in  Washington. 

While  primary  emphasis  would  be  on 
home  demonstrations,  such  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  tasty  low- 
budget  meals,  some  vacant  buildings  and 
garages  would  be  turned  into  demon- 
stration kitchens  and  auto-appliance- 
home  repair  shops  for  group  instruction. 


AN  EXTENSION  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  4-H  pro- 
gram for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
represent  a  unique  new,  wholesome  and 
inexpensive  effort  to  get  at  a  basic  prob- 


GARNISHMENT    OF    FEDERAL    EM- 
PLOYEES' SALARIES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
curious  byproducts  of  the  concept  of 
national  sovereignty  embodied  in  the 
doctrine  of  "sovereign  immvmity"  is  the 
immunity  enjoyed  by  some  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the 


normal  processes  by  which  creditors  sat- 
isfy their  debts  out  of  the  assets  of  de- 
faulting debtors.  The  processes  of  gar- 
nishment, execution,  and  trustee  process 
which  can  be  used  against  the  wages  or 
salary  of  a  private  employee  cannot  be 
used  against  a  Federal  employee  because 
the  Government  refuses  to  permit  itself 
to  be  a  party  in  an  action  of  this  kind, 
and  without  its  consent  it  cannot  be 
made  a  party. 

Removing  the  immunity  of  Federal 
employees  will  benefit  the  honest  Federal 
employee  who  pays  his  bills,  the  various 
governmental  agencies,  and  even  the  de- 
faulting employee. 

Knowledge  of  the  difBculty  which 
faces  creditors  in  getting  satisfaction 
from  recalcitrant  Federal  employees 
leads  them,  in  self-defense,  to  make 
credit  rules  tighter  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  honest  Federal  worker  who 
would  not  avoid  his  obligations  is  placed 
In  the  same  light,  for  purposes  of  extend- 
ing credit,  as  his  less  desirable  coworker. 
It  is  harder  for  the  Federal  employee  to 
obtain  credit  than  a  private  employee 
because  of  this  immunity.  All  Federal 
employees,  honest  as  well  as  dishonest, 
must  pay  the  price  In  the  form  of  more 
extensive  credit  checks,  higher  interest 
rates,  and  more  redtape.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit  to  Federal  employees  on 
the  same  terms  as  it  is  presently  ex- 
tended to  employees  in  the  private  sector. 

For  the  agencies,  the  advantage  lies 
in  the  lessened  administrative  burden 
which  they  must  carry.  Executive  oppo- 
sition to  permitting  enforcement  of  valid 
obligations  of  Federal  employees  through 
State  procedures  applicable  to  private 
employees  has  in  the  past  centered  on 
the  administrative  burden  it  is  alleged 
that  this  would  Impose  upon  Federal 
agencies.  There  are  two  answers  to  this 
argument.  Rrst,  the  burden  cannot  be 
that  overwhelming  if  some  Government 
corporations — and  all  private  busi- 
nesses— manage  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion even  though  their  employees'  com- 
pensation is  subject  to  State  debt 
collection  processes.  Second,  the  pro- 
posal would  actually  lessen  the  admin- 
istrative burden  on  the  Federal  agencies 
in  this  way.  At  present,  mail  to  the  agen- 
cies on  the  subject  of  unmet  obligations 
is  voluminous.  Correspondence,  personal 
interviews  with  the  employees  involved 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  dismissal  proceed- 
ings all  needlessly  complicate  personnel 
relations  in  Federal  agencies.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  let  the  courts  of 
the  State  decide  the  merits  of  the  credi- 
tor's claim  and  how  the  claim  should  be 
enforced.  I  can  see  no  justification  for 
imposing  the  independent  judgment  of 
a  Federal  official  between  the  obtaining 
of  a  judgment  against  a  Federal  em- 
ployee and  the  levy  upon  that  judgment. 

Even  more  important,  however,  than 
the  lessening  of  the  administrative  bur- 
den on  governmental  agencies  which 
would  result  from  this  proposal  would  be 
the  self-restraint  which  the  existence  of 
these  proceedings  would  impose  on  those 
Federal  employees  who  now  abuse 
their  Immunity  and  scorn  payment  of 
their  debts.  Knowledge  that  their  ob- 
ligations may  be  enforced  against  them 
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will  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  such 
activities. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  this  proposal 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  defaulting  em- 
ployees themselves.  Presently  such  acts 
on  the  part  of  a  Federal  employee  are 
met  by  only  one  sanction — dismissal 
from  Federal  service.  Unable  to  enforce 
payment,  the  agency  can  only  use  dis- 
missal to  curb  p  rontinuous  offender.  In 
the  short  run  the  debtor  may  have  a  few 
more  dollars  in  his  pocket  by  avoiding  his 
debts;  in  the  long  run  he  rtands  a  good 
chance  of  losing  his  job. 

At  first  impression,  this  problem  would 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  consumer 
credit  Industry,  especially  surrounding 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Certainly,  local 
merchants  are  interested  in  it,  and  I 
have  had  numerous  offers  of  assistance 
in  the  form  of  stacks  of  worthless  judg- 
ments against  Federal  employees,  worth- 
less because  they  are  unenforceable.  The 
problem  is  more  than  a  regional  one, 
however.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  from 
the  employees'  standpoint  why  they 
should  be  given  immunity  from  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  debt  enforcement. 
There  seems  to  be  little  sense  in  the  idea 
that,  because  one  works  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  capacity,  his  wages 
or  salary  cannot  be  taken  to  pay  off  his 
just  obligations.  Indeed,  Congress  in  set- 
ting up  certain  independent  governmen- 
tal corporations  has  allowed  the  corpora- 
tion to  su^and  be  sued,  thus  subjecting 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  ^he  corpora- 
tion's employees  to  the  processes  of  gar- 
nishment, execution,  and  trustee  process. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress removed  this  superfluous  and  costly 
mantle  of  protection  from  Federal  em- 
ployees— costly  to  the  Federal  employees 
themselves — and  made  them  liable  to 
collection  for  their  debts  by  the  ssune 
procedures  which  can  and  are  being  used 
against  private  employees.  I  look  forward 
to  a  full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  and  hope  for  action  on  it  before 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

THE   BERKSHIRES   VISITED   AGAIN 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  re- 
call, on  July  13,  I  invited  the  Members 
of  this  august  body  to  "come  to  the 
Berkshlres." 

On  that  occasion,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Post  extolling  the  many  fine  enjoyments 
of  the  Berkshlres,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  this  body. 

Recently  I  mentioned  in  the  Record 
the  fact  that  "Berkshire  Festival  Day" 
was  being  celebrated  throughout  the  Bay 
State  on  August  17,  the  same  evening  a 
2-hour  concert  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ap- 
peared on  live  coast-to-coast  television 
on  NBC. 

As  if  there  were  a  need  to  prove  that 
western  Massachusetts  Is  the  summer 


cultural  center  of  the  United  States,  I 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  the  Berkshire  Boy 
Choir  of  Stockbrldge.  Entitled  "After 
Bruckner,  Root  Beer  Popsicles,"  this  Au- 
gust 20,  New  York  Times  article  by  Ray- 
mond Ericson  gives  a  glimpse  of  this 
choir  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  choir  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
well-known  English  organist  and  mas- 
ter of  choristers  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  England,  George  Guest.  John 
Hoyt  Stookey  is  head  of  the  sponsor 
seeking  financial  assistance  to  make  the 
choir  a  continuing  one. 

The  article  follows; 

After  Bruckner,  Root  Beer  Popsicles 
(By  Raymond  Ericson i 

Put  35  boys  In  a  gym  and  normally  they'll 
turn  the  place  into  bedlam.  When  the  teen- 
agers In  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir  meet  on 
the  basketball  court  of  the  Stockbridge 
School  they  sit  in  silence  or  sing  such  un- 
sportsmanlike works  as  Bruckner's  "Chris- 
tus  factus  est  " 

This  was  the  situation  on  a  recent  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  Massachusetts  campus. 
The  boys,  backed  by  some  15  young  men. 
sat  relaxed  and  attentive,  under  the  patient, 
friendly  gaze  of  their  leader,  George  Guest. 
They  stood — some  slouched — to  sing,  fidg- 
eted only  a  bit  when  asked  to  repeat  a  phrase 
several  times  to  correct  an  ofT-p!tch  passing 
note. 

The  choir,  an  experimental  creation  mod- 
eled after  English  boy  choirs,  was  well  Into 
its  first  summer  of  existence  and  was  busy 
polishing  music  for  appearances  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  rehearsal  the 
members  were  off  to  the  dining  hall  for  a 
substantial  lunch  (dessert:  Good  Humor 
bars  and  root  beer  Popsicles).  One  dawdled 
on  the  way  to  finish  a  comic  book.  Another 
gathered  up  the  music — he  had  been  made 
librarian  because  his  voice  changed  after  he 
arrived  at  the  school  and  couldn't  sing  in  the 
choir. 

Guest,  who  was  brought  from  England,  Is 
organist  and  master  of  choristers  of  St.  John's 
College.  Cambridge,  a  leader  in  his  field. 
"American  boys  are  not  as  disciplined  as  Eng- 
lish boys,"  the  soft-spoken  director  said. 
"And  they  tend  to  respond  more  mechani- 
cally. That  is,  they  don't  seem  to  have  any 
Intuition  about  how  a  piece  should  go,  about 
anticipating  what  the  director  will  want.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  read  music  very  well. 
They  remember  what  they're  told." 

The  director  did  not  think  he  had  created 
a  perfect  choir  in  the  weeks  it  had  been 
working  at  Stockbrldge  (it  disbands  tomor- 
row) nor  one  that  would  seem  outstanding 
by  international  standards.  Among  American 
choirs  having  both  men  and  boys  he  thought 
It  superior.  "Some  day."  he  said,  "we  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  the  choir  into  Vienna  and 
have  it  sing  for  an  audience  with  the  Vienna 
Choir  Boys  sitting  in  the  front  row." 

Continuity  is  the  problem  for  the  Berkshire 
ensemble.  Its  sponsors,  headed  by  president 
John  Hoyt  Stookey.  have  assured  its  existence 
next  summer,  "lie  hope  is  to  get  as  many  of 
this  year's  group  back  as  possible.  Guest  en- 
visages a  system  where  there  will  be  two 
choirs,  one  of  24  boys  in  the  11 -to- 13  age 
bracket,  one  of  16  m  the  9-to-lO  bracket. 
Each  would  have  its  own  quota  of  men.  The 
larger  group  would  give  concerts,  the  smaller 
sing  at  sacred  services.  One  assistant  conduc- 
tor for  the  two  choirs  would  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  continuity  as  the  younger  boys 
moved  up  from  one  choir  to  the  other. 


Illinois  [Mr.  Der"winski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  was  the 
atrocity  suffered  by  the  peoples  of  Ar- 
menia. The  world  and  history  have  yet  to 
rectify  that  tragedy.  Armenia,  as  you 
know,  is  now  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Areas  of  Turkey  which 
were  once  the  Armenian  homeland  have 
been  deprived  of  Armenian  people. 

I  deem  it  necessary  that  we  recall  this 
tragedy  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
move  in  a  positive  way  to  help  the  Ar- 
menian people  return  to  their  homes  we 
will  be  equipped  to  do  so.  For  this  rea- 
son I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Tashjian  regarding  this  subject: 
Genocide,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Armenians 
(By  James  H.  Tashjian) 

The  International  crime  of  genocide,  a 
neologism  only  lately  coined  to  connote  the 
destruction  "in  whole  or  In  part  (of)  a  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group"  '  is 
as  old  as  mankind  itself  yet,  tragically,  its 
prevention  or  punishment  has  only  in  our 
day  become  the  purpose  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  the  words  of  Begum  IkramuUah,  of 
Pakistan,  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  1948: 

"Genocide  has  been  committed  through 
the  ages.  While  it  has  always  shocked  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  punish  the  crime  .  .  ."  -' 

Because  the  history  of  genocide  Is  the  his- 
tory of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man,  it  is  a 
considerable  history.  Said  Lemkin: 

"Genocide  has  repeated  itself  with  the 
regularity  of  a  biological  law."' 

It  seems  that  whether  as  initiators  or  as 
the  victims  of  the  crime  of  mass  annihila- 
tion, mankind  has  been  powerless  either  to 
stay  Its  own  phylogenic  passion  to  kill  or  to 
destroy,  or  to  prevent  others  from  the  whole- 
sale extirpation  of  those  who  stand  In  the 
path  of  their  ambitions. 

A  cursory  glance  through  the  pages  of 
history  Is  sufBcient  to  uncover  evidence  ad 
nauseam  that  genocide  has  been  practiced 
almost  traditionally  as  a  weapon  of  inter- 
national or  domestic  political  warfare.  There 
Is  scarce  the  nation  today  with  a  centuries- 
old  history  (and  a  few  of  more  latterly  vin- 
tage) which  can  aver  that  Its  escutcheon  is 
unstained  by  the  blood  of  genocldal  events. 
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GENOCIDE,    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 
AND  THE  ARMENIANS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


'  The  definition  is  that  found  in  Article  II 
of  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide.  All 
quotations  or  references  to  the  Convention 
are  based  on  the  text  of  that  document  as 
found  in  the  release  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  Sub-Commission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities:  E-CN.4-Sub.  2-259-Rev.l;  14  Fel> 
1966. — The  relatively  contemporary  nature 
of  man's  understanding  of  genocide  and  of 
his  desire  to  place  the  apyocalyptlc  forces  un- 
der restraint  is  illustrated  by  a  war-time  re- 
mark attributed  to  Winston  Churchill  as 
he  was  told  of  the  Nazi-made  starvation 
which  took  the  lives  of  30,000  Greeks:  "We 
are  In  the  presence  of  a  crime  without  a 
name."  (See  Robert  Merrill  Bartlett:  They 
Stand  Alone.  N.Y.   (Crowell).   1959.  p.  100.) 

'  The  Crime  of  Genocide,  a  United  Nations 
Convention.  United  Nations,  N.Y.  1956;  p.  1. 

''Ibid.  On  Prof.  Raphael  Lemkin,  see  later 
In  this  work. 


The  Pharoahs  of  early  Egypt  conquered, 
slew  or  enslaved  as  national  policy,  and  the 
"wolflike"  Assyrians  threw  up  their  mounds 
of  bones  to  memorialize  the  awful  scenes  of 
their  aggressions  and  of  their  conquests. 

Alexander,  sublimated  astonishingly  as 
"The  Great",  butchered  the  Persians  to  im- 
press on  them  the  real  design  of  his  suze- 
rainty, while  Xerxes  the  Persian  systemati- 
cally slaughtered  and  destroyed  to  extend 
his  empire.  He  boasted  that  the  sea  alone 
dare«l  disobedience  to  his  power — and  he  had 
the  waters  flailed  for  it.  Herod's  "Massacre 
of  the  Innocents",  portrayed  graphically  by 
the  genius  of  Delacroix,  was  calculated  to  do 
away  with  the  male  offspring  of  his  realm — 
simply  because  it  had  been  soothsaid  that 
one  among  those  children  would  challenge 
his  royalty  and  his  madnesses. 

It  remained  for  Rome  however  to  perfect 
the  art  of  genocide  in  Its  diverse  forms.  A 
hundred  European  and  Asian  nations  and 
cultures  were  ground  to  memories  under  the 
relentless  blows  of  the  Legions  and  of  Rome's 
civil  administrators;  the  philosophers  and 
poets  of  Greece  were  scotched,  the  scholars 
and  prophets  of  Israel  were  eliminated;  once 
mighty  Egypt's  architects  and  scientists 
vanished,  the  craftsmen  of  Carthage  fell 
with  their  city  and  their  civilization  in  an- 
swer to  the  summons.  "Delanda  est  Car- 
thago"; and  the  Pax  Romana  proclaimed  by 
the  "benevolent"  Octavianus  did  not  pacify 
but  reduced  the  world  to  the  service  of  Rome 
and.  Indeed,  made  the  world  Rome  alone. 
Children  were  impressed  Into  servitude,  the 
young  "barbarian"  manhood  were  trained  to 
amuse  the  people  of  Rome  as  gladiators  In 
the  arena,  while  the  Christians  were  fed  to 
the  lions.  Dea  Roma! 

But  AttUa  the  Hun  came  to  Italy  and 
sacked  and  murdered,  and  the  abominations 
of  Alarlc  and  his  Goths  shamed  the  world. 
While  unfurling  the  banners  of  Christ,  the 
Crusaders  entered  the  Holy  City  and  con- 
signed the  Arabs  to  the  sword  and  the  other 
non-Christians  to  the  torch.  The  unlettered 
Charlemagne  employed  religion  as  the  pre- 
text of  his  unsatlable  appetite  for  lands  and 
for  riches.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  lived  out  a 
bloody  career  of  genocide,  the  Inquisition 
erased  the  sect  of  the  Alblgenses,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  and  their  ideas.  50,000 
Huguenots  were  destroyed  in  France,  victims 
of  the  Chambre  ardente  and  of  the  White 
Terror,  to  prove  finally  that  Louis  XIV  had 
all  the  right  in  the  world  to  boast,  "L'etat 
est  mol". 

Tarter  and  Mongol  Incursions  eastward, 
southeast  and  westward  of  those  Asiatic 
reaches  terrorized  the  world.  Genghis  Khan 
blotted  out  the  city  of  Kiev  and  Tlmurlane 
threw  up  his  grim  monument  of  Armenian 
skulls  In  the  precincts  of  Erzerum.  In  their 
career  of  conquest,  the  Mongols  alone  slew, 
as  state  policy,  10,000  human  beings. 

Cortes  and  Pizzaro  took  the  word  of  civ- 
ilization to  the  New  World.  The  smoke  of 
the  hecatombs  of  the  Aztecs  filled  the  sky, 
and  the  conquisvadores  pulled  down  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  the  Incas  In  their  search 
for  the  gold  of  those  who  would  not  abnegate 
their  gods. 

The  Scots  were  reduced  at  Rathlin,  the 
Elizabethan  conquest  of  Ireland,  emphasised 
finally  by  the  draconian  laws  of  Cromwell, 
reduced  the  population  of  that  Island.  The 
Boers  were  sent  on  their  trek. 

The  military  adventures  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed  were  followed  by  the  genocldal 
tyranny  of  the  Caliphs.  The  Osmanll  Turk 
came  into  Asia  Minor  and  seized  the  Seljuk 
throne,  turned  on  the  ancient  nationalities 
of  that  area  and  made  of  them  "glavours" 
and  "pariahs".  Sultan  Abdul  Hamld  flew 
300,000  Armenians  because  they  dared  to  hope 
for  reforms — that  Is  internationally-admin- 
istered measures  to  halt  the  genocldal  poli- 
cies of  Turkey.  Hamld  was  deposed  by  the 
Ittlhad  Party  which  promptly  produced  such 
figures  as  Talaat  and  Enver,  who  proceeded 


to  deport  and  massacre  in  coldest  blood  1,- 
500,000  Armenians. 

Kemal  Ataturk  arose  and  continued  where 
his  predecessors  had  left  off.  He  put  300,000 
Greeks  and  Armenians  to  death  under  the 
pretext  that  he  was  fighting  "Imperialism"; 
and  he  decreed  a  "Westernized"  state  In 
which  the  nationalities  and  religions  still 
continue  to  exist  under  the  damoclean  blade 
of  genocide. 

The  awesome  carnage  of  man  and  his  cul- 
tures wrought  by  the  Turks  over  a  period 
alone  extending  from  1822  to  1922  Is  best  re- 
flected by  the  fact  that  over  that  period  of 
100  years,  extending  into  our  century,  the 
Turks  consigned  to  genocide  more  than 
2,500,000  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Maronltes, 
Syrians,  Bulgarians,  Yezldls,  Jacobites  and 
Armenians.  This  figure  does  not  include 
500,000  Kurds  murdered,  deported  or  dis- 
placed.' 

The  royalty  of  Ivan,  Peter  and  Catharine 
was  followed  by  the  "proletarlanlsm"  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  but  little  else  was  changed.  The 
great  purges  and  Induced  famines  of  the 
Bolsheviks  wiped  out  millions  of  Ukrainians, 
and  others,  or  else  banished  Into  oblivion 
such  nations  as  the  Chechens,  the  Ingulsh, 
the  Kalmucks,  the  Karachlans,  the  Balka- 
rlans,  the  Volga  Germans  as  "necessities  of 
war"  and  "traitors  to  the  fatherland". 

The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Russian  leader- 
ship today  continues  to  be  that  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  "one  nation,  one  culture,  one 
fatherland"  Russian  state  which  will  result  on 
the  successful  "russlflcatlon"  of  its  non-Rus- 
sian peoples.  In  its  consequent  destruction 
of  the  political,  economic  and  cultural  iden- 
tities of  the  nationalities — the  contemptible 
"lnorodt.sy" — Sortet  Russian  goals  are  geno- 
cldal in  nature.^ 

In  noting  that  those  who  had  committed 
genocide  had  gotten  away  scot  free,  Adolf 
Hitler  was  encouraged  to  embark  on  his  mad 
career. 

Addressing  his  Commanders-in-chief, 
gathered  September  1939  at  Obersalzburg, 
a  few  days  before  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  Po- 
land, Hitler  said: 

"/  have  decided  to  go  with  Stalin  .  .  . 
Within  a  few  weeks  I  shall  shake  hands 
with  him  on  the  German-Russian  frontier 
and  undertake  with  him  a  new  distribution 
of  the  world.  Our  strength  is  in  our  quick- 
ness and  OUT  brutality.  Genghis  Khan  had 
millions  of  women  killed  by  his  own  will  and 
with  a  gay  heart.  History  sees  him  only  a 
great  state-builder  .  .  .  For  the  time  being 
I  have  sent  to  the  east  only  my  Death's  Heads 


'  For  a  discussion  of  Turkey  and  genocide, 
see:  James  H.  Tashjian:  Turkey,  Author  of 
Genocide — the  Centenary  Record  of  Turkey 
1822-1922.  A  Publication  of  the  Commemora- 
tive Committee  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Turkish  Massacres  of  the  Armenians,  212 
Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116.  (Copies 
on  request.) 

=  Richard  Pipes,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  History  and 
Assoc.  Dlr.  of  the  Russian  Research  Center, 
Harvard  University,  has  traced  the  course  of 
Soviet  Russian  policy  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  new 
Communist  programme,  he  says,  "leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Stalinist  nationality  policy 
will  be  continued  and  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  .  .  ."  which  he  Interprets  as  "the 
indispensible  minimum  of  lip  service  .  .  . 
to  the  rights  of  the  national  minorities."  See 
his  paper,  "Nationalism  and  Nationality",  In 
Leonard  Shapiro  (Editor)  The  USSR  and  the 
Future,  Praeger  Paperbacks,  New  York-Lon- 
don. 1962.  The  Pipes  quotations  are  found 
on  page  81  of  the  latter  work. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  problem, 
see:  The  Soviet  Empire:  Prison  House  of  Na- 
tions and  Races,  a  Study  in  Genocide.  Dis- 
crimination, and  Abuse  of  Power.  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  (U.S.  Senate),  85th 
Congress,  2d  Session.  Washington  (U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office) .  1958.  Doc.  122, 


units,  with  the  order  to  kill  without  pity  or 
mercy  all  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
Polish  race  or  language.  Who  still  talks  nowa- 
days of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?"  " 

Before  he  was  brought  to  his  end.  Hitler 
slaughtered  6,000.000  European  Jews,  among 
whom  were  an  estimated  800,000  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age — shades  of  the 
Khans,  Hamld  and  Talaat! 

THE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVENTION  AND 
PUNISHMENT  OP  THE  CRIME  OP  GENOCIDE: 
A    DISCUSSION 

The  story  of  genocide  Is  Indeed  an  appalling 
story;  and  precisely  because  the  charge  of 
genocide  can  be  levelled  at  many  nations 
flourishing  in  our  day,  the  United  Nations, 
the  newly-founded  consortium  of  those  and 
other  nations,  finds  itself  faced  with  a  doubly 
complex  and  perplexlng'problem  in  Its  effort 
to  devise  the  means  and  the  methods  of 
preventing  and  punishing  genocide. 

Because  of  Its  context  of  States  both  guilty 
and  Innocent  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  the 
society  of  nations  in  effect  has  cast  itself  In 
the  role  of  both  Judge  and  defendant;  and 
while  most  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  displaying  a  generally  honest  passion  to 
outlaw  genocide,  each  nation  is  anxious  to 
keep  Its  ugly  genie  tightly  capped  and  out  of 
sight  In  Its  own  bottle. 

Despite  these  and  other  difiicultieE,  there 
are  some  hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon  that 
man  Is  genuinely  stirring  to  eradicate  mass 
annihilation. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  parallel  military 
tribunals  held  following  World  War  II  which 
tried.  Indicted,  imprisoned  or  executed  the 
Nazi  and  Japanese  war  criminals  responsible 
for  the  fearful  carnage  of  peoples  before  and 
during  that  war.  The  proceedings  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Nurem- 
berg and  of  the  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal for  the  Par  East  constituted  In  nature 
a  condemnation  of  genocide  in  toto.  and  set 
significant  precedents  In  international 
morality. 

The  second  of  these  was  the  passage  of 
legislation  against  genocide  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  1921,  a  Polish  law  student,  Raphael 
Lemkin,  who  was  later  to  teach  at  Duke, 
Yale  and  Rutgers,  was  "profoundly  upset" 
by  reports  that  a  young  Armenian,  Soghomon 
Tehllrlan,  had  found  himself  called  uj>on 
to  assassinate  Talaat,  a  prime  author  of  '.he 
Turkish  genocide  of  the  Armenians,  In  lieu 
of  International  default  of  responsibility. 
Discovering  that  International  law  bore  no 
provisions  for  the  trial  and  the  punishment 
of  those  accused  of  mass  murder  and  prodded 
later  by  the  scene  of  the  Nazi  pogroms, 
Lemkin  waged  a  life-long  career  to  outlaw 
the  crime,  which  he  called  "genocide". 

With  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Lemkin  took  his  proposals  to  that 
body  of  nations  and,  following  intensive  de- 
bate, on  December  11,  1946  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  unanimously  an  agreement 
which  was  later  to  be  introduced  Into  the 
formal  Convention  as  Article  I: 

"The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or  in  fime  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  in- 
ternational law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent  and  to  punish." 

In  the  same  year,  the  General  Assembly 
requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  undertake  studies  with  a  view  to  drawing 
up  a  draft  Convention  on  genocide.  In  1947 
the  Secretary  General,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  prepared  that  first  draft  and,  in 
1948.  an  ad  hoc  committee  submitted  a  re- 
vised draft. 

On  August  26.  1948  the  finalized  draft  was 
presented   to  the  General  Assembly,    which 


'London  Times,  Nov.  24,  1945;  p.  4.  The 
Nov.  23.  1945  proceedings  of  the  Nuremberg 
tribunals  also  records  this  quotation. 
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adopted  It  tn  Ita  present  basic  form  on  De- 
cember 9.  1948.  with  a  vote  of  55-0.  The 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  oj  Genocide  went  Into 
force  on  January  21.  1951  ninety  days  after 
the  twenty  States  bad  ratified  or  acceded  to 
It. 

Business  pertaining  to  Che  Convention  on 
genocide  Is  the  Immediate  responsibility  of 
the  UN's  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which 
In  turn  has  delegated  responsibility  to  Its 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Of  late.  Con- 
vention affairs  have  been  handled  by  the 
Commission's  Sub-Commission  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
MinorlUee. 

Article  11  provides  the  Convention's  def- 
inition of  genocide: 

"In  the  present  Convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
as  such : 

"(a)  Killing  members  of  that  group: 

"(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
barm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

"(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group: 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

Article  III  enumerates  five  punishable  acts. 
and  Articles  IV  and  V  prescribe  punishment 
for  "responsible  rulers,  public  officials  and 
private  Individuals"  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
genocide  through  legislation  "to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention", 
while  Article  VI,  which  we  shall  discuss 
later,  calls  for  those  charged  with  the  crime 
of  genocide  to  be  "tried  by  a  competent  tri- 
bunal of  the  state  In  the  territory  of  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  (an)  Interna- 
tional penal  tribunal . .  ." 

Article  VII  pledges  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties "to  grant  extradition  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  in  force."  Other  ar- 
ticles not  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  ad- 
ministrative In  nature  and  of  little  interest 
to  our  present  purpose. 

As  of  March,  1967  seventy  membjer  states 
had  "acceded  to  or  ratified"  the  Convention. 
Data  In  this  regard  is  interesting.  First  to 
accede  was  Ethiopia  (July  1.  1949)  fresh  out 
of  Its  experience  with  Italy.  Australia,  al- 
most blameless  of  the  taint  of  genocide,  ac- 
ceded July  8,  1949  and  Norway,  the  victim 
of  Nazi  excesses  in  World  War  11,  followed 
Just  two  weeks  later. 

Two  of  the  prime  predators  In  the  United 
Nations,  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
acceded  under  Interesting  drctmistances. 
Turkey  acceded  and  ratified  on  July  31,  1950 
but  its  instrument  o/  signature  has  not  been 
received,  which  Is  a  sort  of  exercise  in  closing 
a  door  but  keeping  the  latch  unfastened  for 
a  quick  exit.' 

The  Soviet  Union  has  both  acceded  and 
ratified  (May  3,  1954),  and  signed  Dec.  16, 
1949),  but  has  recorded  two  reservations. 

The  first  of  these  la  aimed  at  Article  IX  of 
the  Convention  which  directs  that  disputes 
on  the  subject  of  the  Convention  "shall  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute."  This  simply  means  that  the 
USSB  Is  anxious  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 


T  Information  In  this  section  is  based  on 
material  found  tn  the  text  of  the  Convention 
on  Genocide  and  allied  papers  as  of  footnote 
(one),  above.  Normally,  a  nation  first  signs 
an  international  Convention,  after  which  Its 
Government,  either  through  act  of  parlia- 
ment, presidential  decree  or  other  constitu- 
tional action,  ratifies  the  Convention.  Follow- 
ing this,  the  nation's  ratification  will  be  ac- 
ceded, as  In  tills  case,  to  the  United  Nations' 
legal  department. 


prolonging  and  ultimately  thus  killing  dis- 
putes arising  on  the  Convention  in  which  It 
Is  a  participant  by  simply  preventing  a  dis- 
pute from  going  to  a  competent  party  for 
adjudication.  The  importance  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  regards  its  reservation  Is 
manifested  in  that  of  the  ten  reservations 
cast  by  UN  members  against  Article  IX,  nine 
emanate  from  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Soviet's  second  reservation  is  homed 
In  on  Article  XII.  which  gives  the  right  to 
any  Contracting  Party  (i.e.  member  of  the 
United  Nations  subscribing  to  the  Conven- 
tion) to  "extend  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories 
for  the  conduct  of  whose  foreign  relations 
that   Contracting  Party   is   responsible." 

The  Soviet's  concern  In  tills  matter  is  quite 
transparent  and  portentous.  It  neither 
wishes  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  defending 
Itself  against  the  charge  that  it  is  undesirous 
as  an  example  of  extending  to  Armenia,  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  which 
sovietized  republic  is  the  concern  alone  of 
Moscow,  the  right  to  aslc  United  Nations  ac- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention, 
nor  does  the  Soviet  want  Soviet  Armenia  to 
enjoy  such  a  privilege,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  two  edged  sword  directed  against 
Turkey,  which  the  Soviet  is  presently  wooing, 
and  against  the  Soviet  itself.' 

The  United  States  of  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  one  among  six  United  Nations  States 
which  have  not  ratified  or  acceded,  although 
Its  signature  endorsing  the  Convention  was 
filed  December  11.  1948. 

There  has  been  widespread  interpretation 
of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  genocide  convention  as  bearing  with 
America's  "sense  of  guilt"  of  its  negro  prob- 
lem, but  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  re- 
veals that  Washington's  concern  is  not  di- 
rected unilaterally  at  the  genocide  agree- 
ment, but  generally  at  the  delicate  matter  of 
the  conflict  between  the  many  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  decisions  and  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  non-interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  constituted  nation. 

As  an  example  of  the  problem  faced  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  subject  of 
the  genocide  convention  itself: 

On  August  14.  1946  then  President  Harry 
Truman  affixed  his  signature  to  a  document 
formalizing  "Acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice",'  the  United 
Nations  agency  referred  to  in  Article  IX  of 
the  Convention  as  the  final  arbitrator  of  all 
disputes  between  member  States. 

This  Acceptance  however  was  tempered  by 
the  provision  that  the  declaration  "shall  not 
apply  to  (b)  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  determined  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica", which  graphically  reveals  the  questions 
facing  the  United  States  in  its  approach  to 
United  Nations  work  In  a  number  of  areas. 

In  March,  1967  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  postponed  once  again,  this  time  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  a  proposal  that  the  genocide 
convention  be  ratified.  Apparently  the  knot- 
ty qtiestion  of  United  States  vs.  United  Na- 
tions jurisdiction  still  remains  unresolved 
In  Washington.  It  can  be  said  for  the  United 
States  however  that  it  has  acted  with  ex- 
emplary honesty  in  this  issue.  By  Joining  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the    unanimous    adoption    of    Article    I    of 


» The  reader  Is  cautioned  against  succumb- 
ing to  a  grave  typographical  mishap  in  The 
Crime  of  Genocide  (op.  cit. ).  page  9.  where 
the  Soviet's  second  reservation  is  carried  as 
Article  XIII.  Article  XII  is  intended.  As  in  the 
case  of  Article  IX,  every  other  nation  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  Joined  the  Soviet  in  reserva- 
tion. 

•See  text  In  Ruhl  J.  Bartlett  (Editor): 
The  Record  of  American  Diplomacy.  N.Y. 
(Knopf).   1947;    pp  698-€99. 


the  Convention  (December  11,  1946),  the 
United  States  accepted  genocide  as  a  crime 
legally  and  In  principle;  but  rather  than 
subscribing  to  the  Convention  with  reserva- 
tions, as  others  have  done,  which  v.-ou'.d 
make  Its  accession  technically  meaningless, 
It  has  foregone  a  decision  on  the  matter 
pending  efforts  to  compensate  its  views  on 
Jurisdiction  with  those  of  the  various 
United  Nations  Instruments.  Predictably,  be- 
cause of  the  mood  of  America  favorable  as  it 
is  to  effecting  further  progress  in  the  field 
of  civil  and  human  rights,  and  most  espe- 
cially because  United  Nations  human  rights 
documents  simply  echo  provisions  long 
found  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 
American  acceptance  of  the  genocide  Con- 
vention will  follow  in  the  near  future. 

If  that  Convention  was  composed  to  for- 
mularize  a  principle  and  a  theory,  and  noth- 
ing else,  that  is,  as  an  exercise  In  expressing 
man's  newly-found  morality,  it  Is  a  beauti- 
ful, expressive  and  effective  piece  of  prosol- 
ogy — a  homUy — and  we  suppose  valuable  for 
it.  But  the  Convention  was  meant  to  be 
more  than  that;  and  because  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  document  lacks  the  teeth 
to  put  into  the  bite.  It  Is  not  more  than 
that. 

Recurring  debates  on  the  Convention,  most 
recently  in  the  Sub-Commission  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  have  brought  to  surface  the  fol- 
lowing flaws: 

(a)  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Conven- 
tion rests.  Is  still  without  an  administrative 
fountainhead.  Late  In  March,  1967  the  Com- 
mission endorsed  establishment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  a  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights  without  which  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  efforts  in  the  genocide 
field,  would  remain  administratively  un- 
moored. The  subject  of  such  a  Commissioner 
has  long  been  debated  in  the  United  Nations 
and  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  in  May  of  1967  was 
to  entertain  the  proposal  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  adopted  by  it  20  to  7.  It  Is  signif- 
icant to  note  that  the  USSR,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  bloc,  voted  against  the 
proposal  to  create  the  Commissioner's  post. 
The  United  States  voted  favorably. 

(b)  Since  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  basis  of  Its  unanimous 
acceptance  of  Article  I  of  the  Genocide  con- 
vention, has  accepted  genocide  as  an  interna- 
tional crime,  it  Is  important  that  legal 
machinery  be  established  and  perfected  for 
the  punishment  of  that  crime. 

The  authors  of  the  Convention  of  course 
were  well  aware  of  this  need,  and  Article  VI 
of  the  present  Convention,  as  shown,  specifies 
trial  of  those  accused  of  genocide  "by  a  com- 
petent tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  territory 
of  which  the  crime  is  committed,  or  by  such 
International  tribunal  as  may  have  jurisdic- 
tion ..."  In  other  words,  the  Convention 
calls  for  the  formation  of  an  international 
tribunal  to  try  cases  of  genocide — but  this 
has  not  been  done. 

The  first  difficulty  arising  from  Article  VI 
Is  that  Its  proposition  that  a  tribunal  selected 
by  a  State  to  try  those  guilty  of  genocldal 
acts  within  the  territory  of  that  State  Is  at 
best  a  naive  proposition  simply  because  of 
the  circumstances  which  surround  a  genocl- 
dal act.  Waiting  for  Poland,  as  an  example,  to 
try  the  Soviet  officials  responsible  for  the' 
Katyn  massacres  would  be  a  futile  wait  In- 
deed, as  would  be  Turkey's  readiness  and 
competence  to  try  the  Turkish  authors  of  the 
Armenian  massacres. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  proposition, 
the  establishment  of  an  International  tri- 
bunal, has  been  severely  contested  by  various 
nations.  As  an  example,  early  in  the  debates 
on  the  Convention,  the  USSR  opposed  provi- 
sions for  an  international  tribunal,  arguing 
that  such  a  body  would  "weaken  national 
responsibility".  The  Soviet  Union  also  said 
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that  "the  establishment  of  International 
jurisdiction  was  .  .  .  unacceptable  In  prin- 
ciple because  it  violated  sovereignty".""  The 
entire  Soviet-bloc  is  In  tune  with  Moscow  In 
this  regard. 

Briefly,  then,  everyone  says  that  there  Is 
an  International  crime  to  be  punished,  but 
important  United  Nations  forces  do  not  de- 
sire the  establishment  of  a  competent  tribu- 
nal to  try  those  accused  of  that  crime.  The 
Convention  thus  wiU  remain  ineffective  until 
such  an  International  body  is  formed  to  put 
purpose  into  the  law. 

(c)  Consideration  of  Article  'VI  has  been 
rendered  difficult  by  the  inability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  agree  on  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  "aggression".  Since  the  con- 
notation of  genocide  predicts  the  existence  of 
an  aggressor — that  is,  the  genocldlst — and  of 
a  victim.  It  is  Important  that  there  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  aggression. 
The  debate  apparently  colors  a  ntunber  of 
considerations  before  the  United  Nations,  and 
has  been  long  and  futily  debated.  Reports  a 
United  Nation  document: 

".  .  .  the  General  Assembly,  in  resolution 
1187  (XII),  adopted  at  its  727th  plenary 
meeting  on  December  11,  1957,  decided  to 
defer  consideration  of  the  question  of  an  in- 
ternal criminal  jurisdiction  until  such  time 
as  it  takes  up  again  the  question  of  defining 
aggression  and  the  question  of  a  draft  Code 
of  Offenses  Against  the  Peace  and  Security 
of  Mankind."  " 

Briefly,  again,  the  institution  of  an  Inter- 
national tribunal  specifically  In  terms  of  the 
crime  of  genocide  seems  now  to  have  bowed 
to  the  broader  question  of  the  establishment 
of  an  "International  criminal  jurisdiction" 
which  would  try  not  only  the  genocldlst,  but 
other  crimes  "against  peace  and  security  of 
mankind".  This  of  course  compounds  the 
problem  of  establishing  a  tribunal  meant 
solely  to  try  cases  of  genocide.  The  Conven- 
tion meanwhile  remains  without  its  vitally 
needed  enforcement  agency. 

An  April  1967  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
was  to  discuss  the  problem  of  "aggression" 
once  again.  Sources  close  to  the  United  Na- 
tions continued  to  point  out  that  unless  a 
deflnltlon  of  aggression  were  accepted,  the 
International  juridical  committee  could  not 
make  a  study  of  the  creation  of  a  tribunal 
on  genocide.  Again,  the  problem  of  aggression 
Is  an  onerous  problem  because  of  the  records 
of  many  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
render  a  consensus  meaning  of  the  term. 

Still  another  weakness  of  the  Convention 
Is  found  In  the  compacted  nature  of  the 
United  Nations  Itself. 

The  Charter  of  that  body  excludes  the 
right  of  a  nation  which  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  to  present  a  case  for  con- 
sideration either  before  the  Assembly  or  be- 
fore Its  allied  organs. 

Thus,  a  nation  such  as  the  Armenians, 
whose  ancient  patrimony  today  suffers  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  nation  victimized  by  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  act  of  genocide  which  the  Conven- 
tion seeks  to  punish  and  prevent,  cannot 
appeal  as  a  nation  to  the  United  Nations  for 
redress!  Unless  a  majority  of  United  Nations 
member  States  petition  for  a  hearing  before 
the  UN  on  the  Armenian  Case,  the  Armenians 
have  no  right  to  have  their  Case  heard! 

This  Is  an  arrogatlon  of  privilege  by  the 
standing  nations  of  the  world.  It  means  that 
a  nation  decimated  by  genocide.  Its  lands 
preempted  by  larger  nations,  its  sovereign 
government  destroyed  by  the  act  of  genocide, 
cannot  accuse  the  malefactor  before  the 
United  Nations,  where  sits  the  criminal  him- 
self in  the  full  protection  of  the  law  of 
United  Nations,  which  he  himself  helped 
establish ! 
The  very  character  of  genocide  means  that 


a  nation  subjected  to  genocide  will  more  than 
likely  be  so  weakened  by  the  experience  as 
to  be  unable  to  preserve  Its  character  of  ef- 
fective nationhood  and  thus  be  eligible  for 
United  Nations  membership,  where  It  can 
demand  attention  to  Its  problem. 

The  United  Nations  has  provisions  for  the 
participation  of  "non-governmental  organi- 
zations" In  advisory  capacities  with  the  social 
and  cultural  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  these  societies  cannot  propose  considera- 
tion of  "political"  matters. 

To  be  effective,  the  Charter  and  the  geno- 
cide Convention  must  be  altered  to  allow  any 
"national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group" 
harboring  a  complaint  of  genocide  freely  to 
approach  the  United  Nations — and  at  least 
be  heard. 

THE   CONVENTION   AND  THE  ARMENIAN    PROBLEM 

Tl\e  case  of  the  Armenians  indeed  repre- 
sents the  acid  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Geno- 
cide convention  and  of  the  honest  Intentions 
of  the  United  Nations  to  punish  that  crime 
and  to  do  away  with  It. 

While  the  Jews  had  their  Nuremberg  and 
the  Asiatic  nations  had  their  Tokyo,  where  is 
the  International  tribunal  that  will  hear,  at 
long  last,  the  Armenian  complaint  against 
Turkey  for  the  "mother"  genocide  of  1916- 
1921? 

The  Turkish  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
qualifies  in  every  Instance  for  United  Nations 
action  under  the  deflnltlon  of  genocide  as 
found  in  the  Convention. 

(Article  I):  Turkey's  pretext  that  the  de- 
portations and  massacres  of  the  Armenians  In 
1915  were  a  "wartime"  measure  becomes 
meaningless  in  face  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion's assertion  that  genocide  "whether  com- 
mitted in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war  is 
a  crime  under  international  law".  Article  I 
clearly  states  It  doesn't  matter  when  or  why 
genocide  was  committed;  it  still  is  a  crime 
for  it." 

(Article  II) :  The  Turkish  Genocide  was  In 
fact  a  composite  of  "acts  committed  with  in- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group". 
The  Armenians  are  a  nation;  they  are  part 
of  a  distinct  ethnical  body;  most  are  mem- 
bers of  a  National  Church  and  all  are  Chrts- 
tlj.ns  by  religion;  they  are  a  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  race. 

(Article  II,  Section  a) :  Since  genocide  has 
been  accepted  to  mean  "Killing  members  of 
the  group",  then  Armenians  were  certainly 
murdered — 1,500,000  of  them;  (Article  II. 
Section  b) :  If  genocide  comprehends  "caus- 
ing serlovis  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  mem- 
bers of  the  group"  then  certainly  such  harm 
was  done  the  Armenians — and  the  evidence  Is 
still  at  hand  In  the  shattered  families,  the 
maimed  bodies  and  troubled  minds  of  the 
survivors;  (Article  II,  Section  c) :  If  genocide 
connotes  "deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part", 
one  has  but  to  read  the  enormous  literature 
on  the  subject  to  see  just  how  calculated  was 
the  Ttu-kish  effort  physically  to  destroy  the 
Armenian  nation;  (Article  II,  Section  6)  :  If 
"Imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  vrtthin  the  group"  constitutes  an  act 
of  genocide,  then  the  Armenians  were  sub- 
jected to  that  practice.  Older  or  less  comely 
women  were  deported  and  murdered,  others 
were  forcibly  Introduced  to  Turkish  house- 
holds, where  they  begat  not  the  children  of 
their  murdered  Armenian  husbands,  but  of 
Turks.  At  the  same  time,  the  able  manhood 
of  the  nation  were  arrested  as  a  prelude  to  the 
grim  events,  marched  off  from  their  homes, 
and  executed,  thus  rendering  births  impos- 
sible;   (Article   II,    Section   e) :   If   "forcibly 


transferring  children  of  one  group  to  another 
group"  is  genocide,  then  what  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenian  children  5 
to  13  years  of  age  orphaned  by  the  Turks  and 
made  parts  of  Turkish  families,  where  they 
lost  their  sense  of  national  or  cultural  iden- 
tity or,  if  below  the  age  of  5,  on  governmental 
orders,  murdered? 

Although  faced  with  the  above  evidence, 
although  a  participant  of  the  Genocide  con- 
vention as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Turk  rather  than  asking  the  United 
Nations  to  activate  the  Convention  in  terms 
of  its  crime  against  the  Armenians,  has  sim- 
ply used  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  of 
denials  that  an  "Armenian  massacre"  ever 
took  place." 

When  confronted  by  Turkish  disavowals  of 
genocldal  events  in  Armenia  In  1915-21, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  ought  to  ask 
the  Turkish  delegation: 

"At  a  moderate  estimate,  there  were  2,500,- 
000  Armenians  in  Turkey  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  I.  At  the  most,  there  are  now  In 
Turkey  as  estimated  85,000  of  those  people. 
What  happened  to  the  2,415,000  souls  un- 
accounted for?  How  come  there  are  today  In 
the  Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey  only  about 
15.000  Armenians?" 

History  in  fact  shows  that  anti-Armenian- 
ism  in  Turkey  became  a  national  political 
concept,  a  philosophical  entity  and,  as  such, 
predicted  the  Nazi  German  "weltanschaung". 
It  is  a  "compleat"  state  police  of  genocide, 
arising  from  a  suffusing  animal  instinct  to 
eliminate  a  proprietor  nation  in  order  to  en- 
sure retention  of  the  territory  of  that  nation. 
The  continuing  debate  In  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Genocide  convention  has  placed 
further  emphasis  on  the  virtue  of  the  Ar- 
menian Case.  For  Instance,  there  has  been 
through  the  years  a  good  deal  of  support 
for  inclusion  in  the  Convention  of  a  clause 
recognizing  genocide  to  mean  also  "cultural 
annihilation",  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
the  language  and  broadly  the  culture  of  any 
national,  racial  or  religious  grroup. 

In  these  terms,  it  is  known  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  of  1915  summoned  its  "holy 
war"  on  the  Armenians  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  Turkish,  people  would  support  the 
geopolitical  bases  of  the  genocide  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  national  effort  to  extirpate 
the  language,  relfgion  and  culture  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation,  kicking  those  glories  into  the 
grave  being  dug  for  the  corpse  of  the  doomed 
nation — a  complete  entombment  of  man  and 
his  civilization! 

In  Turkey,  Armenian  cultural  monuments 
have  been  torn  down  or  else  adopted  by  the 
Turks  as  symbols  of  "Turkic"  culture.  The 
great  early  church  edifices  of  a  nation,  first 
to  recognize  Christianity  as  a  State  religion, 
have  either  been  razed,  defaced,  or  converted 
into  military  warehouses  or  governmental  of- 
fice housing.  Armenian  schools  and  libraries 
In  the  Interior  have  been  all  but  erased, 
vestiges  of  the  patrimonial  civilization  have 
been  systematically  obliterated  in  the  Ar- 
menian districts,  for  the  unchallenged  pos- 
session of  which  the  Turks  massacred  the  Ar- 
menians in  the  first  place. 

Although  the  concept  of  "culttiral  geno- 
cide "  has  been  recognized  as  generic  to  the 
act  of  genocide,  most  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  felt  that  the  protection  of  a 
nation's  right  to  retain  its  own  unique  cul- 
tural heritage  was  better  the  province  di- 
rectly of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.'* 
"Cultural  genocide"  remains  however  in- 
herently Implied  in  the  Convention. 

Because  they  have  been  the  first  modern 
victims  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  because 
the  crime  practiced  against  them  has  been 


'"'The  Crime  of  Genocide,  (op.  clt.);  pp 
6-7. 

"  See  UN  publication  cited  In  footnote 
(one),  above:  P-  3. 


'=  Deportation  falls  within  the  connotation 
of  "genocide".  See  an  able  discussion  in  Bela 
Varga  (Forwrrdlst)  :  Genocide  by  Deporta- 
tion. Publication  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Council.  New  York.  1951.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  1895  massacres  of  the  Armenians 
took  place  In  a  time  of  jjeace. 


1'  As  an  example,  on  Jan.  26,  1965  In  a 
speech  before  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
Turkish  representative  Eralp.  In  referring  to 
the  Armenian  massacres,  spoke  of  "certain 
massacres  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  Turks  In  the  past". 

»  The  Crime  of  Genocide  (op.  clt.);   p.  7. 
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defined  minutely  by  the  Convention  on  geno- 
cide, and  bec«uae  tbey  yet  hare  been  sty- 
mied in  tbelr  desire  to  place  tbelr  ease  at  tbe 
disposal  of  tbe  United  Nations  as  expounded 
In  the  present  paper,  Armenians  have  been 
led  to  take  the  following  vicarious  measiires: 

On  March  16,  1966  representatives  of  tbe 
Delegation  of  the  Armenian  RepubUc  ( 1018- 
1920)  deposited  with  tbe  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  a  "Memorandum  on  tbe  Ar- 
menian Cause"  asking  that  the  consort  of 
nations  study  tbe  Armenian  Case  and  take 
action  thereon. 

On  January  5,  1967  In  connection  with  ses- 
sions of  the  Sub-Conunlsslon  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Mi- 
norities called  to  examine  tbe  proposal  to  set 
up  an  International  tribunal  on  cases  of 
genocide,  the  Delegation  distributed  among 
members  of  that  sub-body  a  missive  assert- 
ing the  support  of  the  far-flung  Armenian 
nation  In  the  effort  to  establish  an  inter- 
national tribunal  as  called  for  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Convention." 

On  January  16.  1967  the  Delegation  again 
approached  members  of  the  Sub-Commission 
with  a  second  Memorandum.  Citing  the 
Turkish  genocide  of  the  Armenians  and  tbe 
consequent  destruction  of  lives  and  property, 
tbe  dispersal  of  the  nation,  the  obliteration 
of  the  culture  of  the  nation  by  Turkey,  this 
instrument  called  vigorously  for  quick  and 
universal  acceptance  of  the  need  to  estab- 
lish a  machinery  of  trial  and  punishment  of 
those  found  guilty  of  genocide.  It  also  urged 
all  nations  to  ratify,  accede  to  and  sign  the 
genocide  Convention." 

During  Sub-Commission  sessions  of  Jan- 
uary 18-21.  1967,  a  demonstration  of  Arme- 
nians before  the  United  Nations  facility  asked 
for  passage  by  the  United  Nations  of  provi- 
sions to  establish  the  needed  tribunal. 

On  April  8,  1967  consonant  with  the  ses- 
sions of  tbe  sub-commission  to  define  ag- 
gression, a  second  Armenian  demonstration 
took  place  before  the  United  Nations  urging 
Immediate  action  on  the  definition  of  "ag- 
gression" as  a  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  penal  tribunal  as 
called  for  by  Article  VI  of  the  Convention. 

Armenian  Insistence  that  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  talk  about  the  need  to  eradicate 
the  crime  of  genocide  and  to  compose  and 
to  pass  basic  statements  which  recognize 
the  act  of  physical,  culttffal  and  spiritual 
mtirder  as  an  international  malefaction  will 
conttnne  until  the  United  Nations  takes  ac- 
tion to  bring  before  the  bar  of  Justice  those 
who  have  been  in  our  time  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.  Just  as  was  done  at  Nuremberg 
and  T\jkyo,  in  order  that  by  these  examples 
the  tragic  folly  of  genocide,  "the  destruction 
In  whole  or  in  part  of  a  national,  ethnical. 
racial  or  religious  group",  will  be  discouraged 
and  finally  expunged  from  man's  mind. 

Until  those  who  have  been  vlctlmleed  by 
the  Tlolenoe  <*  genocide  are  given  the  fullest 
redresr  for  the  wrongs  done  them  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  purposes  and  considera- 
tions which  led  the  genocidlst  to  bis  un- 
conscionable^ crime  against  mankind,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  I^nisK- 
ment  of  the  Act  of  Geocide  will  remain  an  in- 
effective document,  and  millions  more  will 
face  tbe  threat  of  animal  extinction. 


A  SPECIAL  BILL  FOR  THE  CITY 
OP  NOME 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may  extend  his 


"The  text  of  this  Memorandum  may  be 
consulted  in  "The  Armenian  Review". 
Boston,  Mass.  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3-76  (Autumn. 
1968);  pp.  S-18. 

"Ibid..  Vol.  XX.  No.  1-77  (Spring,  1987); 
pp.  41-43. 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  trans- 
fer some  land  owned  by  the  Air  Force  to 
the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska. 

In  1943  the  city  of  Nome  sold  some 
urban  lots  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  defense  purposes.  The  price  of  all  this 
land  was  just  $1. 

This  land  has  remained  virtually 
vacant  for  the  past  24  years.  The  Air 
Force  Is  currently  conducting  a  study  to 
determine  if  they  will  ever  make  use  of 
the  property.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
vacant  land  will  be  declared  to  be  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  city  of  Nome,  which  has  woefully 
inadequate  housing  and  only  the  barest 
of  public  services,  would  like  to  use  this 
land. 

Once  property  is  declared  to  be  excess, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  generally  disposed  of 
by  General  Services  Administration.  The 
GSA,  by  law,  must  dispose  of  the  property 
for  full  value,  with  certain  exceptions. 
My  bill  would  dispose  of  the  property  for 
$1.  I  feel  that  this  nominal  price  is  war- 
ranted because : 

First,  It  was  the  amount  of  the  original 
transfer; 

Second,  the  people  of  Nome  have  re- 
ceived no  benefit  from  the  Government's 
holding  the  land.  No  facilities  were  ever 
built,  no  residents  of  Nome  were  ever 
employed  there,  and  the  property  has 
not  earned  any  tax  revenue  for  24  years; 

Third,  the  city  could  develop  the  prop- 
erty soon;  and. 

Fourth,  Nome  Is  a  poor  village  that 
could  not,  and  equitably  should  not,  pay 
the  full  value  of  the  property  it  sold  for 
$1. 

The  bill  does  not  work  to  any  finan- 
cial disadvantage  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  does  not  Impair  our  defense 
effort  at  all.  But  the  bill  does  effect  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Impoverished  na- 
tives on  our  Bering  seacoast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  this 
bill  will  receive  deliberate,  but  swift,  ac- 
tion in  the  House. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  was  in  session  approximately 
10  hours  on  Tuesday,  August  22,  1967. 
The  longtime,  able  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
John  A.  McCone;  the  Honorable  Hugh  J. 
Addonizlo,  mayor  of  Newark,  NJ.;  the 
Honorable  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  Commission. 


I  returned  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  vote  for  H.R.  12474,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics £ind  Space  Administration. 

Thereafter.  I  immediately  returned  to 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  I,  there- 
fore, was  not  present  for  rollcalls  Nos. 
228  and  230. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCHES  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion To  Study  and  Appraise  the  Orga- 
nization and  Operation  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years.  In  dollar  terms 
alone  the  Federal  budget  has  grown  from 
$64  billion  In  fiscal  yerr  1955  to  $135 
billion  proposed  for  the  1968  fiscal  year. 
The  choice  of  1955  for  comparison  is  not 
accidental.  That  was  the  year  in  which 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission  pre- 
sented over  100  major  recommendations 
to  improve  eCBciency  and  ecoiiomy  in 
the  Federal  system,  which  was  considered 
unwieldy  even  at  that  time.  In  addition 
to  the  doubled  budget  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  civilian  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  596,000.  or  25  per- 
cent since  1955.  Federal  programs  and 
resulting  agencies  have  proliferated  as 
is  evident  in  the  budget  figures.  Types  of 
programs  have  changed  and  overlapping 
of  responsibilities  has  occurred. 

The  legislative  branch  has  not  escaped 
this  burgeoning  growth  as  one  can 
plainly  see  by  looking  at  the  calendar 
and  noting  the  workload  of  legislation 
still  facing  us  this  year.  Also,  the  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs  has 
brought  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
volume  of  requests,  claims,  and  inquiries 
from  our  constituents  who  are  affected 
by  the  new  programs.  This  Nation  has, 
for  good  or  otherwise,  become  much  more 
Washington  oriented,  and  a  Member  of 
Congress  only  has  to  look  at  his  own 
desk  every  morning  for  proof  of  this. 
Congress  has  10,000  employees  to  handle ' 
the  business  of  nearly  200  million  Amer- 
icans, thus  eflQcient  service  is  Indeed  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  declares  as  an 
official  policy  of  Congress  the  promotion 
of  economy,  efiSciency,  and  improved 
service  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  by  eliminating  waste  and 
duplication  of  effort  within  those 
branches. 
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The  Commission  to  be  established  by 
this  bill  would  carefully  define  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  various  components 
of  the  two  branches.  It  would  recommend 
ways  of  reducing  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est possible  amounts  consistent  with  the 
efScient  performance  of  essential  serv- 
ices. It  would  eliminate  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  activities  by  consolidating 
functions  of  a  similar  nature  wherever 
possible.  Any  imneces&ary  services  would 
be  abolished.  The  Commission  would 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  efforts 
in  such  pressing  areas  as  urban  affairs, 
natural  resources,  and  transportation, 
but  would  not  be  limited  to  these  areas. 
And  it  would  promote  more  effective 
liaison  and  Information  sharing  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies. 

As  prescribed  by  my  bill,  the  commis- 
sion would  be  composed  of  12  members 
as  follows: 

Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  two  from  the  executive 
branch  and  two  from  private  life; 

Four  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the 
Senate  and  two  from  private  life; 

Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  from 
private  life. 

Both  major  political  parties  would  be 
equally  represented  on  the  Commission 
as  befits  such  nonpartisan  studies.  The 
commission  shall  elect  its  own  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  and  shall  appoint 
such  staff  as  it  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Commission  will  submit  regular 
interim  reports  of  its  findings  followed 
by  a  final  report  with  recommendations 
not  later  than  2  years  after  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  recommendations  may  in- 
clude any  constitutional  amendments, 
legislation,  and  administrative  actions  as 
judged  necessary.  The  reports  are  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  with  copies  going 
directly  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  so  that  appropria- 
tion reductions  might  be  made  immedi- 
ately if  deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  problem  involved  in  seeking 
ing  out  and  eliminating  wasteful  expend- 
itures. The  specialized  Commission  which 
I  am  proposing  will  be  able  to  make  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  confusing 
and  indeed  confused  bureaucracy  which 
has  multiplied  indiscriminately  in  re- 
cent years. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  Federal  budget  deficit  of  nearly  $30 
billion  this  year.  It  is  more  obvious  than 
ever  that  we  must  reevaluate  the  scope 
and  intent  of  Federal  expenditures.  Not 
only  must  we  consider  curtailing  or  lim- 
iting certain  programs,  but  we  should  also 
evaluate  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiency 
within  the  Federal  system  itself. 

Congress  has  the  obvious  responsibil- 
ity to  pursue  this  study.  I  urge  prompt 
consideration  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Commission. 


THE  GREAT  WASHINGTON 
FUMBLING  MATCH 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caliiornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  scholarly  work  of 
Dr.  Charles  Zinn  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made."  In  an  article  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  Television  magazine, 
Leonard  Zeidenberg  gives  us  a  rather 
graphic  illustration  of  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Enforced."  For  those  who  might  be 
interested,  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr. 
Zeidenberg's  article  "The  Great  Wash- 
ington Fumbling  Match"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  to  be  followed  by  a  related 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  same 
magazine : 

The  Great  Washington  Fumbling  Match 
(By  Leonard  Zeidenberg) 

(Note. — How  did  the  proposed  ABC-ITT 
merger,  after  twice  receiving  FCC  approval, 
end  up  In  the  courts?  A  hearlng-by-hearing 
study  of  an  often  less-than-herolc  public 
proceeding.) 

The  ABC-International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.  merger — whose  fate  at  this  writ- 
ing is  still  not  quite  settled — Is  unquestion- 
ably a  matter  of  heroic  proportions.  It  rep- 
resents the  largest  tranefer  case  ever  to  come 
before  the  FCC  (17  AM,  FM  and  TV  stations 
are  involved).  It  would  result  in  a  $2.7  bil- 
lion conglomerate,  which  would  be  larger 
than  the  parents  of  either  of  ABC's  two  com- 
petitors. CBS  and  NBC. 

The  companies  scoured  Wall  Street  and 
Washington  for  the  best  legal  talent  they 
could  find  to  represent  them  before  the  FCC. 
The  case  engaged  the  personal  attention  of 
commissioners  as  have  few  cases  in  years. 
The  Justice  Department's  antitrust  chief, 
Donald  P.  Turner,  found  his  personal  prestige 
involved.  The  proposal  was  attacked  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  news  media  throughout  the  country. 

Yet,  the  actual  product  of  so  much  talent, 
energy,  time  and  money  was  frequently  less 
than  heroic.  And  in  the  thrust  and  counter- 
thrust  of  the  contending  parties,  there  was 
often  an  air  of  unreality,  as  though  they  were 
caught  in  the  grip  of  some  devilish  green 
giant  that  was,  In  truth,  bigger  than  all  of 
them  and  too  strong,  at  times,  for  them  to 
overcome.  Else,  why  would  so  many  patently 
wrong  moves  have  been  made — moves  that 
have  led  to  the  unseemly  Juncture  of  the 
Justice  Department  accusing  the  FCC  of  fall- 
ing to  do  Its  Job  properly. 

That  accusation  was  explicit  in  the  depart- 
ment's action  last  month  in  appealing  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington  the 
commission's  decision  to  approve  ITT's  ac- 
quisition of  ABC.  The  commission's  decision 
in  June  affirmed  the  order  it  had  handed 
down  In  the  case  six  months  earlier,  and  by 
the  same  4-to-3  vote.  That  decision,  the  de- 
partment told  the  court,  is  "likely  to  result 
in  substantial  detriment  to  the  public  Inter- 
est in  the  absence  of  countervailing  benefits." 

But  on  the  way  to  that  extraordinary 
climax,  no  one  Involved  In  the  case  has 
looked  particularly  good.  The  department  it- 
self, which  one  might  think  of  as  filled  with 
hard-eyed  investigators  ready  to  spring  Into 
action  at  the  slightest  provocation,  was  re- 
vealed as  a  reluctant.  If  not  a  paper  tiger.  The 
commission  at  a  crucial  point  In  the  proceed- 
ings appeared  to  give  way  to  panic.  Members 
of   Congress   ostensibly  concerned  with  the 


public  interest  showed  a  willingness  to  at- 
tempt with  questionable  propriety,  and  with 
little  grace,  to  bend  the  commission  to  their 
will.  The  applicants  themselves,  or  their 
representatives,  carried  on  in  a  manner  that 
made  it  easy  for  the  public  to  Identify  them 
as  the  villains  of  the  piece.  And  the  press 
was  at  best  an  uncertain  watchdog. 
How  could  It  have  happened  that  way? 
Looking  back,  it  appears  that  what  helped 
set  the  stage  for  such  bizarre  performances 
was  the  supreme  indifference  with  which  the 
proposed  merger  was  viewed  initially.  In- 
credible as  it  seems  today,  in  view  of  the 
bitterness  of  the  controversy  that  htis  sur- 
rounded the  proposal  for  almost  a  year.  ITT's 
plans  to  acquire  ABC  gave  rise  to  no  con- 
cern, other  perhaps  than  that  expressed  by 
Commissioners  Robert  T.  Bartley  and  Ken- 
neth A.  Cox.  from  the  time  the  boards  of 
directors  of  both  companies  approved  the 
merger  on  Dec.  7,  1965  until  the  unique  oral 
hearing  that  the  commission  held  on  the 
applications   the   following   September. 

To  the  press  the  proposed  merger  was 
about  as  sexy  a  story  as  that  of  one  large 
bank  acquiring  a  somewhat  smaller  one, 
although  not  quite  as  significant.  Business- 
page  reporters  covered  developments — board 
approvals,  stockholders'  votes  and  the  like. 
But  the  alleged  potential  dangers  Implicit 
In  the  prop>osed  merger — the  power  that  the 
somewhat  sinister  ITT,  with  its  extensive 
foreign  Interests  and  connections,  would 
have  for  Influenc.ng  ABC's  news  and  public 
affairs  reporting,  for  instance — didn't  occur 
to  the  editorial  v  riters  and  liberals  at  large 
until  after  members  of  Congress  began  rais- 
ing alarms.  And  chey  didn't  enter  the  pic- 
ture until  after  the  oral  hearing. 

What  of  the  Jtistice  Department?  Its  anti- 
trust division  had  dutifully  plunged  into 
an  Investigation  of  the  proposed  merger  al- 
most as  soon  ps  it  was  approved  by  the  two 
boards,  Issuing  the  first  of  what  was  to  be 
several  requests  for  filing  cabinets  full  of 
Information  from  the  companies:  possible 
antitrust  violations  were  the  department's 
concern.  The  mountain  of  material  that  was 
accumulated  apparently  was  too  much  for 
the  department  to  handle  with  any  speed. 
For  in  response  to  two  requests  from  the 
commission  In  June  for  Its  views  on  the  case. 
Justice  could  do  no  more  than  say.  In  effect: 
"The  case  Is  complex;  we're  still  studying 
it." 

Accordingly,  the  commission  was  in  an 
odd  situation  last  summer.  Pending  before 
it  was  a  case  in  which  a  giant  communica- 
tions and  manufacturing  company,  with 
scores  of  subsidiaries  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  seeking  acquisition  of  a  com- 
pany that  not  only  owns  17  broadcasting  sta- 
tions but  Is  affiliated  with  hundreds  of  radio 
and  television  stations  across  the  country — 
yet,  no  one  was  objecting  or  even  raising 
questions.  There  was.  furthermore,  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  far  as 
an   intensive  staff  investigation   could   find. 

An  uproar  in  Congress  or  in  the  press  prob- 
ably, certainly  a  staff  conclusion  that  repre- 
sentations in  the  record  could  not  be  relied 
up>on,  would  have  persuaded  the  FCC  to  order 
a  hearing — and  In  the  process  to  have  headed 
off  the  criticism  and  other  problems  that 
were  generated  by  the  decision  not  to  hold 
one. 

But  legally,  the  commission  could  have 
approved  the  proposal  (technically  all  that 
was  before  the  commission  were  the  17  ap- 
plications for  station  transfers)  on  the  basis 
of  the  pleadings  alone.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, though,  there  was  a  large  question  as 
to  whether  It  should. 

The  applicants,  naturally  delighted  with 
the  lack  of  attention  being  paid  the  merger, 
were  eager  for  prompt  commission  action — 
ABC  because  of  Its  asserted  need  for  the 
financial  help  that  ITT  had  said  it  would 
provide,  ITT  because  it  had  other  acquisi- 
tions in  mind  that  It  couldn't  proceed  with 
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until  the  ABC  matter  was  completed.  And 
there  waa  some  sentiment  wltbln  the  com- 
mission for  dispoelng  of  the  case  without  a 
bearing.  After  all,  hadn't  the  commission  for 
years  been  considering  various  proposals 
for  strengthening  the  competitive  position 
of  ABC,  traditionally  the  "'^"  In  the  nation's 
"2'/i  network"  system?  Wouldn't  a  stronger 
ABC,  one  that  could  provide  more  news  and 
public  affairs  programing  and  be  capable  of 
absorbing  losses  In  efforts  to  provide  Imagina- 
tive entertainment  be  In  the  public  Interest? 
Werent  both  ABC  and  ITT  long-time  li- 
censees? 

But  before  any  decision  was  reached.  Com- 
missioner Bartley.  who  habitually  calls  for 
hearings  on  applications  involving  station 
sales  to  multiple-station  owners,  had  become 
aroused.  On  July  20,  1966,  when  the  commis- 
sion wrote  ABC  and  ITT  requesting  addi- 
tional Information,  he  dissented  and,  with 
Commissioner  Cox  concurring,  said  It  wasn't 
corresptondence  with  the  applicants  that  the 
commission  needed,  but  a  full-dress  hearing. 

This  unclubllke  outburst  was  still  only  a 
ripple  on  the  pond  of  Indifference  surround- 
ing the  proposed  merger.  But  It  was  enough 
to  persuade  the  commission,  if  additional 
persuasion  were  needed,  that  It  would  have 
to  go  beyond  the  paper  pleadings.  And  so 
the  unique  oral  hearing  was  conceived.  The 
drawnout  procedure  of  a  conventional  hear- 
ing— in  which  an  examiner  takes  testimony 
over  a  period  of  weeks  and  then  writes  an 
Initial  decision  for  commission  review — 
would  be  bypassed.  Instead,  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  would  preside  over  a  one- 
day  hearing  in  which  the  principals  and 
their  representative?  would  appear.  Time 
would  be  saved,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
information  that  the  commission  needed 
from  the  applicants — or  so  said  the  commis- 
sion. 

At  the  time  It  seemed  like  a  great  Idea; 
indeed,  six  commissioners  voted  for  It.  Chair- 
man Rosel  H.  Hyde,  who  because  of  his  age 
(87)  and  length  of  service  In  government 
(43  years)  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  critics 
as  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  was  particu- 
larly proud  of  it.  The  oral  hearing  was  mod- 
ern, streamlined,  tailored  to  a  specific  re- 
quirement; it  was  the  traditional  hearing,  at 
least  as  it  applied  to  ABC- ITT,  that  would  be 
an  anachronism.  That  was  how  It  looked  to 
him.  But  to  critics,  once  they  found  their 
voices.  It  was  nothing  but  a  subterfuge  to 
mask  the  commission's  preconceived  decision 
to  approve  the  proposed  merger. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  the 
commission,  on  Aug.  18.  1966,  announced 
the  oral  hearing,  to  be  held  on  Sept.  19,  on 
Issues  "of  law,  policy  and  fact."  It  Invited 
"interested  parties"  wishing  to  offer  addi- 
tional testimony  to  do  so — and  none  came 
forward.  The  Justice  Department  was  spe- 
cifically notified  of  the  hearing  in  the  hope 
It  would  participate — a  hope  that  proved  a 
vain  one;  its  lawyers,  still  working  their  way 
through  the  data  they  had  accumulated, 
neither  protested  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed nor  asked  for  a  postponement. 

A    PUBLIC    BORE 

The  oral  hearing  Itself,  although  it  enabled 
Commissioners  Cox  and  Nicholas  Johnson, 
as  well  as  Commissioner  Bartley,  to  express 
publicly  their  misgivings  about  the  proposed 
merger  (they  were  concerned  about  ABC 
New's  integrity  and  were  skeptical  about 
ABC's  needs  for  financial  help),  provided 
further  evidence  that  the  proceeding  was 
a  big  bore  to  the  public.  The  only  unfriendly 
party  In  the  hearing  (and  he  wasn't  terribly 
unfriendly)  was  the  counsel  for  Hubbard 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  was  there  to  protect  his 
client's  rights  In  cormectlon  with  a  dispute 
over  the  use  of  770  kc  in  which  Hubbard 
and  ABC's  WABC  New  York  have  been  en- 
gaged for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  press 
table  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the 
trade  press.  Laurence  Laurent,  TV  editor  of 
the  Wdshington  Post,  who,  unlike  most  crit- 


ics, likes  covering  news  events,  was  the  only 
representative  of  the  consumer  press. 

The  commission  majority,  at  least,  felt 
that  the  hearing,  which  spilled  over  Into  a 
second  day,  had  served  a  useful  purpose.  The 
principals,  Harold  S.  Geneen.  chairman  and 
president  of  ITT.  and  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
president  ->f  ABC.  had  been  put  on  record 
with  respt-t  to  the  public-Interest  benefits 
the  merger  would  provide — more  news  and 
public-affairs  programs,  better  programing 
generally,  a  bolstering  of  UHF.  In  fact.  Com- 
missioner Johnson  even  managed  to  pin  Ge- 
neen down  to  a  conunltment  as  to  how  much 
ITT  would  make  available  to  ABC— $50  mil- 
lion over  a  three-year  period. 

But  the  hearing  served  another  function 
to.T;  that  of  an  alarm  clock  News  of  the  hear- 
ing finally  penetrated  the  consciousness  of 
persons  on  Capitol  Hill  who  needed  only  to 
be  advised  of  the  merger  to  feel  it  should  be 
blocked. 

It  woxildn'f  be  correct  to  suggest  that  sena- 
tors and  congressmen,  though  they  had  failed 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  prior  to  the 
oral  hearing,  responded  swiftly  and  indig- 
nantly after  reading  of  it  in  the  morning 
newspapers.  The  indifference  surrounding  the 
entire  proceeding  wrio  thicker  than  that. 

Tiie  prime  mover  In  arousing  the  Hill  was 
Ben  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small 
Biisir.ess  Committee.  Mr.  Gordon,  an  econo- 
mist who  h.is  been  on  the  Hill  for  some  10 
years,  is  an  aggressive,  liberally  oriented  mem- 
ber of  the  Hill  fraternity  who  relishes  taking 
on  tough  opponents.  In  1962,  when  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration, he  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
Senate  staffers  who  supported  the  vain  ef- 
fort of  a  liberal  band  of  senators  to  filibuster 
the  administration  bill  to  death  and  replace 
it  with  one  providing  for  government  owner- 
ship of  the  satellite  system.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  which  was  adopted  after  the  fili- 
buster was  shut  off.  and  which  provided  for 
a  satellite  corporation  h:ilf  owned  by  the 
common  carriers  and  half  by  the  public  was 
branded  a  giveaway  by  Cordon  and  other  lib- 
eral opponents. 

THE    ALARM    BELL 

But  it  wasn't  Gordon,  either,  who  first  re- 
acted to  news  of  the  oral  hearing.  Like  almost 
everyone  else  who  later  took  up  arms  against 
the  merger,  he  apparently  was  thinking  of 
other  matters  that  September;  he  had  as- 
sumed the  FCC  could  protect  the  public  in- 
terest without  his  help.  Then  who  did  hear 
the  alarm?  Gordon  says  It  was  three  staff 
members  of  two  other  Senate  committees  (he 
declines  to  Identify  the  staffers  or  the  com- 
mittees)   wRo  put  him  on  to  the  case. 

As  he  tells  it:  "They  came  to  me  and  said: 
'Ben.  you  gotta  do  something.'  They  said  it 
(the  manner  in  which  the  commission  was 
dealing  with  the  proposed  merger)  was  ter- 
rible." 

They  had  searched  out  Gordon  because 
they  felt  they  lacked  the  influence  with  their 
senators  that  Gordon  was  presumed  to  have 
with  his — Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.), 
a  liberal,  recently  come  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Monopwly  Subcommittee.  "So  I  looked 
into  It.  read  the  transcript,  talked  to  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  and  tried  to  convince  him  to  get 
involved."  He  succeeded.  He  also  succeeded 
with  another  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Wayne  Morse  (  D-Ore.) . 

So  It  was  that  the  pressure  from  the  Hill 
began.  Senator  Nelson  was  first,  with  a 
letter  a  few  days  after  the  oral  hearing  urg- 
ing the  commission  to  hold  a  full-dress  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  merger  and  take  no 
action  without  first  hearing  from  the  Justice 
Department.  Later  there  were  letters  from 
Morse  and  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.l,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Antlmonopoly  Subcom- 
mittee and  Representative  Silvio  Conte 
(H-Mass.).  Nelson  and  Morse,  who  felt  the 
case  was  particularly  delicate  because  of  the 
danger  that  ABC's  news  integrity  would  be 


compromised,  wrote  several  more  letters  to 
the  conunission,  and  in  addition  peppered 
Turner  with  letters  requesting  his  views  In 
the  case. 

EX    PARTE    CONTACTS? 

Regardless  of  what  Gordon  said  about 
having  read  the  record — and  despite  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  commission  staff  members  to 
brief  Nelson  on  the  procedural  steps  the 
commission  had  taken — Nelson's  letters  as 
well  as  others  from  the  Hill  reflected  an 
Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  commission 
had  made  a  number  of  efforts  to  obtain 
Justice's  views. 

There  was  one  other  thing  the  letters  had 
in  conamon.  Along  with  those  following  the 
Justice  Department's  petition  for  reconsid- 
eration— those  that  urged  the  commission  to 
grant  the  department's  petition  and  those. 
Inspired  by  ABC  affiliates,  that  urged  the 
commission  to  deny  it — raised  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  commission's  rules  barring 
ex  parte  contacts  were  being  violated.  The 
letters  were  treated  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  provided  for  dealing  with  such 
contacts — the  executive  director's  office  an- 
swered them  with  a  stock  answer  noting  that 
commission  consideration  must  be  limited 
to  the  record  In  the  case  and  the  pleadings 
filed  by  the  parties. 

Senator  Morse  was  particularly  rough  in 
his  efforts  to  block  the  merger.  In  one  letter, 
prompted  by  a  newspaper  story  that  eight 
members  of  the  ABC-ITT  team  are  members 
of  the  President's  Club,  that  happy,  well- 
heeled  group  of  partisans  willing  to  contrib- 
ute $1,000  to  the  Democratic  Party,  said 
only  a  full  evidentiary  hearing  on  the  part 
of  the  conamlsslon  could  "avert  a  conclu- 
sion" that  special  treatment  is  being  given 
heavy  contributors  to  the  Democratic  Party 
among  ABC-ITT  ranks.  Had  the  senator 
asked,  he  would  have  learned  there  are  a 
number  of  large  contributors  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  among  the  ABC-ITT  ranks. 

In  another  letter  he  revived  a  two-year-old 
charge  that  ITT  might  have  violated  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  connection  with  do- 
nations that  company  officials  had  made  to 
Lyndon  Johnson's  vice  presidential  campaign 
in  1960.  (Increasing  the  charge's  titillatlon 
quotient  was  the  Information  that  the  con- 
tributions were  turned  over  to  ex-Senate 
aide  Bobby  Baker,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Morse  letter,  in  November  1966,  was  await- 
ing trial  on  a  host  of  charges,  Including 
fraud,  on  which  he  was  later  convicted.) 
The  senator  said  the  charge  had  led  to  a  Jus- 
tice Department  investigation  but  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  investigation  revealed. 
Reporters  covering  the  case  had  no  trouble 
determining  that  the  department  had  found 
nothing  on  which  to  base  a  case. 

Gordon  cheerfully  takes  credit  for  caus- 
ing all  the  turmoil,  not  only  in  generating 
congressional  mail  to  the  commission  but  in 
pressiu'ing  Justice  to  petition  the  commis- 
sion to  reopen  the  case.  Besides  Senator  Nel- 
son's letters  to  Justice,  Gordon  says  he  talked 
a  number  of  times  to  members  of  the  anti- 
trust division  staff  about  the  case  expressing 
the  senator's  concern. 

LITTLE  STAFF  GtTY 

In  discussing  the  case  over  lunch  at  a 
Capitol  Hill  restaurant  recently,  he  looked 
pleased  with  himself,  as  well  he  might.  "One 
little  staff  guy,  opposing  those  two  giant  cor- 
porations," he  said,  smiling  over  his  coffee. 

With  Gordon's  help,  then,  Congress  had 
awakened.  Now  It  was  the  turn  of  the  press. 
Editorials  blossomed  criticizing  the  commis- 
sion for  the  procedure  It  was  following,  and 
newspapers  ran  long  articles  attempting  to 
explain  to  their  readers  the  significance  of 
what  it  was  that  the  editors  had  finally 
stumbled  upon  (The  Washington  Star  was 
to  give  the  commission  and  the  applicants 
what  comfort  they  were  to  get  from  the  local 
press,  with  editorials  supporting  the  merger.) 

But  in  its  belated  eagerness  to  alert  the 
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public,  the  press  occasionally  misstated  the 
facts — and  always,  as  it  happened,  in  a  way 
to  put  the  commission  and  the  proposed 
merger  in  a  bad  light.  The  New  York  Times, 
for  Instance,  in  a  long  piece  on  Nov.  1,  1966, 
backgrounding  the  case,  said  that  in  con- 
trast to  the  two-day  oral  hearing  that  It  held 
on  the  merger  applications,  the  commission 
"routinely  assigns  an  examiner  to  take  vo- 
luminous testimony  before  transferring  the 
ownership  of  a  single  station."  Actually,  it's 
the  unusual  transfer  or  asslgiunent  case,  the 
one  In  which  facts  are  In  dispute,  that  goes 
to  a  hearing;  the  majority  are  decided  on  the 
basis  of  paper  pleadings.  But  the  Washing- 
ton Post  picked  up  the  misinformation  from 
the  Times  and  included  It  in  a  long  story  on 
the  case  the  next  day. 

The  Post  managed  to  make  things  worse 
in  a  subsequent  editorial  In  which  it  said 
that  the  commission  had  "limited  Its  in- 
vestigation to  two  days  of  hearings  In  which 
adversaries  had  no  oppwrtunlty  to  state 
their  views."  It  apparently  was  too  much  for 
the  Post  to  imagine — as  it  almost  Is  now — 
that  there  was  no  one  who  would  accept  an 
Invitation  from  the  commission  to  oppose 
the  proposed  merger. 

The  Post  caught  up  with  some  of  the  facts 
on  Jan.  22,  in  an  editorial  in  which  it  urged 
the  commission  to  grant  the  petition  for  re- 
consideration that  the  Justice  Department 
had  filed  a  few  days  earlier.  "In  holding  oral 
hearings,  the  FCC  majority  was  within  the 
letter  of  the  law."  the  Post  conceded,  before 
going  on  to  say  that  adherence  to  legal  tech- 
nicalities doesn't  absolve  the  commission 
from  the  need  to  weigh  all  aspects  of  the 
issue. 

The  UPI,  In  one  story,  said  that  the  vote 
to  hold  the  oral  hearing  was  4-to-3,  Instead 
of  6-to-l,  and  the  Post,  on  Nov.  24.  1966, 
headlined  a  story  on  a  letter  of  Bartley,  Cox 
and  Johnson  requesting  more  information 
from  the  applicants.  "FCC  Seeks  More  Data 
on  ITT-ABC,"  which  was  particularly  ironic 
in  view  of  those  three  commissioners'  annoy- 
ance with  their  colleagues  for  flatly  refusing 
to  sign  the  letter. 

But  what  provoked  Justice  to  attempt  to 
upset  the  merger  after  the  commission  ap- 
proved it  on  Dec.  21,  1966?  Antltnist  Chief 
Turner  Indignantly  describes  as  "nonsense" 
Gordon's  assertion  that  it  was  pressure  from 
the  Hill.  "This  is  the  Department  of  Justice." 
he  told  a  ref>orter  who  asked  him.  "We  don't 
listen  to  pressure.  We  did  exactly  what  we 
thought  we  should."  He  has  also  said  that 
he  "always  planned  to  do  something." 

RELUCTANT  TO  ACT 

Mr.  Turner  may  have  always  Intended  to 
do  something.  But  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  Justice  acted  only  after  it. 
like  the  commission,  became  seized  by  some- 
thing bigger  than  both  of  them.  For  the  de- 
partment seemed  no  more  anxious  to  commit 
itself  in  the  case  than  did  the  commission 
want  to  hold  a  full-dress  hearing. 

"The  FCC  will  be  reviewing  the  proposed 
acquisition  under  its  broad  'public  interest' 
standard,"  "Turner  wrote  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  Senator  Nelson  shortly  after  the 
oral  hearing.  "It  might  well  be,  therefore, 
that  the  commission  would  consider  it  appro- 
priate to  disapprove  the  acquisition  even 
though  it  did  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws." 

Turner,  a  highly  respected  economist  and 
lawj-er  who  taught  at  Harvard  Law  School — 
and  who  is  periodically  rumored  as  being  on 
his  way  back  there — has  his  share  of  critics 
and  supporters.  And  both  agree  on  one 
point — he  Is  no  crusader.  To  critics  his  lack 
of  zeal  for  attacking  mergers  or  for  breaking 
up  conglomerates  is  a  weakness  growing  out 
of  a  too-cautious  nature.  To  supporters,  it  re- 
sults from  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  limits 
that  the  laws  Impose  on  the  antitrust  di- 
vision's authority. 

Whether  out  of  caution  or  a  keen  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  it's  apparent  Turner  almost 


a  year  ago  felt  he  would  not  have  an  anti- 
trust case  that  he  could  win.  and  that  he 
was  hoping  the  commission  would  save  htm 
the  embarrassment  of  saying  so. 

DELAY   StTGGESTED 

But  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  give  the  com- 
mission the  antitrust  division's  assistance. 
It  wasn't  until  after  the  commission,  in 
October  1966.  notified  him  it  expected  to 
reach  a  decision  shortly,  and  asked  that  he 
provide  an  Indication  of  his  thinking,  that 
he  unburdened  himself  to  any  extent.  In  a 
letter  on  Nov.  3.  he  said  there  was  a  "possi- 
bility of  significant  and  anticompetitive 
effects"  flowing  from  the  merger,  and  sug-  - 
gested  that  the  commission  delay  Its  decision 
until  the  department  had  arrived  at  a  "final 
decision  on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  case." 

With  that  letter,  the  pressure  on  everyone 
concerned  began  to  build.  The  commission 
repeatedly  asked  the  department  for  its 
"final  decision,"  and  repeatedly  the  depart- 
ment promised  its  answer  would  be  coming 
soon,  but,  Just  as  repeatedly,  the  commission 
w.os  disappointed. 

Finally,  the  commission  forced  the  Issue 
by  Informing  Justice  that  a  decision  was  to 
be  made  on  Dec.  21. 

The  department  submitted  its  "final  de- 
cision" in  a  letter  on  Dec.  20.  in  which  Turner 
said  that  the  possibilities  of  the  merger  hav- 
ing anticompetitive  consequences  "seem  suf- 
ficiently speculative  that  we  are  not  pres- 
ently contemplating  action  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  enjoin  consummation  of  the 
merger." 

However,  he  also  went  on  to  list  the  pos- 
sible anticompetitive  consequences,  which  he 
urged  the  commission  to  consider  before 
making  a  decision — that,  but  for  the  merger. 
ITT  might  become  a  competitor  of  existing 
networks  either  as  the  operator  of  a  fourth 
network  or  as  the  developer  of  a  nationwide 
network  of  CATV  systems;  that,  as  the  par- 
ent of  ABC,  ITT  would  have  no  incentive  to 
develop  technology  that  might  open  broad- 
casting to  new  entrants;  that  ABC,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary of  m,  would  not  be  likely  to  at- 
tempt to  bargain  down  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment ITT  produces  and,  thus,  help  lower 
the  barriers  to  entry  for  other  potential  net- 
works. He  also  said  there  were  Indications 
that  ITT.  rather  than  strengthening  ABC 
with  financial  transfusions,  intended  to  take 
money  out  of  It. 

These  speculations,  which  the  commission 
was  asked  to  consider,  were  the  result  of  the 
department's  lengthy  investigation.  Further, 
Turner's  staff  was  to  say  later,  the  evidence 
they  had  accumulated  appeared  to  contra- 
dict the  representations  ABC  and  ITT  had 
made  at  the  oral  hearing.  But,  oddly,  the  de- 
partment never  made  any  of  its  Informa- 
tion available  until  the  commission  asked  for 
It  as  a  preliminary  to  an  order  reopening 
the  case. 

CONCLUSION     CONFUSION 

The  department  was  later  to  claim  that 
"the  only  conclusion  which  one  could  draw 
from  I  the  Dec.  20  letter]  was  that  the  com- 
mission needed  to  conduct  further  proceed- 
ings and  receive  additional  evidence."  This  is 
obviously  incorrect,  since  the  only  conclusion 
a  majority  of  the  commission  did  draw  from 
the  letter  was  that  the  department  was  giving 
Its  clearance  to  the  merger — which  the  com- 
mission proceeded  to  approve  the  next  day. 
as  scheduled.  (Even  the  Washington  Post,  In 
an  editorial  urging  the  commission  to  grant 
the  department's  subsequent  petition  to  re- 
open the  case,  described  the  letter  as  "so 
vague  and  cautious  as  to  conjure  the  image 
of  an  antelope  approaching  a  lion.") 

Why  did  the  commission  act  so  swiftly? 
There  appear  to  be  several  Interrelated  rea- 
sons. One  was  that  the  majority  had  made 
up  Its  mind  that,  barring  a  strongly  adverse 
opinion  from  Justice,  it  would  approve  the 
proposal.  Another  was  that  the  year-end  hol- 
idays were  approaching  and  any  meaningful 
delay  would  result  in  a  postponement  of  sev- 


eral weeks,  since  commission  members  were 
ready  to  scatter  on  leave.  Most  important, 
there  was  a  continuing  congressional  chorus 
counseling  delay  or  urging  denial  of  the  mer- 
ger— a  chorus  that  would  only  Increase  once 
Congress  returned  after  the  new  year. 

The  result  was  something  approaching 
panic.  One  member  of  the  majority,  who 
later  acknowledged  that  the  swift  action  was 
a  mistake,  said:  "Some  senators  were  both- 
ering us.  We  wanted  to  get  the  matter  be- 
hind us.  If  they  wanted  to  investigate  later, 
let  them." 

Accordingly,  the  majority,  with  Its  opinion 
already  drafted,  merely  added  a  few  para- 
graphs to  dispose  of  the  points  raised  by 
Turner — and  In  a  rather  waspish  tone,  at 
that:  "We  appreciate  the  effort  the  antitrust 
division  has  made  to  assist  the  commis- 
sion, although  we  are  bound  to  note  that  its 
comments  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
and  helpful  If  they  had  been  submitted  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  in  this 
matter.  All  of  the  facts  and  considerations 
discussed  In  the  letter  from  the  antitrust 
division  are  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
careful  consideration  under  the  principles 
and  standards  applicable  to  our  field  of 
specialized  Jurisdiction,  experience  and 
expertise." 

The  antitrust  chief  said  later  that  he  was 
"dumbfounded"  by  the  commission's  action. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
Turner  would  have  moved  to  seek  reopening 
of  the  case  if  the  commission  had  waited, 
say,  a  few  weeks,  and  then  had  issued  an 
opinion  that  thoughtfully,  and  respectfully, 
treated  with  each  of  the  points  In  the  Dec.  20 
letter.  But  there  are  those  In  Washington  who 
say  the  commission  gave  Turner  no  choice. 
Like  the  commission,  he  was  under  pressure 
from  the  Hill.  Now,  here  was  the  commission 
affronting  him  and  disposing  of  the  results 
of  his  division's  lengthy  investigation  with 
blinding  speed.  The  result  was  his  conclusion 
that  the  commission  had  not  done  a  proper 
Job  and  that  the  duty  of  obliging  it  to  do 
the  Job  over  had  fallen  to  him. 

A   NEW  PRECEDENT 

The  depth  of  the  department's  feeling 
about  the  case  Is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
the  action  it  took  Is  believed  unprecedented. 
Never  before,  according  to  department  offi- 
cials, had  Justice  appeared  before  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  when  the  option  of  filing 
an  antitrust  suit  was  open  to  It.  (That 
option  Is  not  open  to  It  In  mergers  presented 
for  approval  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 
Indeed,  department  policy  precludes  such 
appearances.  However,  Turner  had  decided 
that  the  department  probably  could  not  win 
an  antitrust  case,  so  the  department  took  the 
only  course  open — that  of  appearing  before 
the  commission  as  a  self-appointed  counsel 
that  would  demonstrate  that  the  commission 
had  failed  to  weigh  all  the  factors  in  the 
case,  especially  those  relating  to  anticompeti- 
tive matters. 

So,  on  Jan.  18,  two  days  before  the  com- 
mission order  approving  the  merger  was  to 
become  efTective,  Turner  filed  a  petition  ask- 
ing the  commission  to  reconsider  its  decision, 
to  reopen  the  case  and  hold  a  full-dress 
hearing,  and  to  permit  the  department  to 
participate  as  a  party.  The  commission 
squirmed  and  fretted,  but  then,  as  It  always 
knew  It  must,  it  agreed  on  March  16  to  re- 
open the  case. 

By  now,  the  department,  the  commission. 
Congress  and  the  press  had  lost  some  lustre 
In  the  handling  of  the  merger.  Now  it  was 
the  applicants'  turn.  And  It  came  during 
the  hearing,  which  was  getting  extensive 
coverage  in  the  press. 

First,  there  was  the  matter  of  the  Jtistlce 
Department  charge,  dtirlng  a  prehearing  ses- 
sion, that  an  TTT  lawyer  had  attempted  to 
persuade  a  Justice  Department  witness  in 
a  two-hour,  long-distance  telephone  call  to 
change  the  testimony  he  Intended  to  give. 
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The  Washington  Post  did  the  sleuthing  to 
uncover  the  witness's  name — Dr.  Albert  G. 
HIU.  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— and  gave  the  story  prominent  play. 

ANOTHER    SHOCK 

The  ABC-ITT  officials  were  consoling  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  lawyer  Involved  was  a  Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  team  and  that  his  actions.  If 
Improper,  which  they  denied,  were  no  doubt 
due  to  overzealousness.  They  had  reason  to 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  more  such 
g.-xJTs  committed  by  their  side. 

The  shock  must  have  been  doubly  great. 
then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  hearing,  when 
Chief  Hearing  Examiner  James  Cunningham. 
who  was  presiding,  verbally  rapped  an  im- 
portant ITT  official  for  "improper"  conduct. 
Cunningham,  at  the  departments  request, 
had  ordered  the  sequestering  of  all  prospec- 
tive witnesses.  Midway  through  the  afternoon 
session,  a  department  lawyer,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  hearing  room,  returned  to  report 
that  an  ITT  official  had  been  reporting  on 
hearing  developments  to  the  excluded  wit- 
nesses. 

Who  was  It?  ITT  lawyers  demanded  to 
know.  Almost  as  If  on  cue.  the  hearing-room 
door  opened,  and  Raymond  L.  Brlttenham. 
senior  vice  president,  general  counsel  and 
director  of  ITT,  walked  In.  The  department 
lawyer  fingered  him  as  the  offending  party, 
ITT  Issued  a  statement  later  saying  It  was 
"shocked  and  amazed"  that  Justice  would 
"attempt  to  deprive  corporate  officials  of 
their  right  to  counsel  during  a  public  hear- 
ing." 

But  by  now  ITT  personnel  were  In  some- 
thing of  a  blue  funk.  They  had  made  them- 
selves as  one  of  them  put  It.  "the  guys  in 
the  black  hats."  What  made  it  worse,  one 
suggested,  was  that  It  was  solid,  respectable 
ITT,  rather  than  ABC  with  its  show-biz 
background,  that  was  getting  into  all  the 
trouble.  Things,  they  felt,  couldn't  be  worse. 

Wrong  again.  On  the  first  day  of  the  second 
week  of  the  reopened  hearing,  ITT  and  ABC 
people  in  New  York  and  Washington  had 
trouble  keeping  their  breakfasts  down  after 
reading  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  That  sup- 
posedly pro-business  organ  ha<l  carried  a 
story  reporting  in  considerable  detail  on  al- 
leged efforts  of  ITT  and  ABC  officials  to  in- 
fluence press  coverage  of  the  hearing.  As  the 
story  pointed  out,  such  efforts  to  protect 
ITT's  Image,  If  true,  were  of  considerable 
pertinence  to  the  hearing,  in  which  a  key 
Issue  was  whether  ITT  would  use  ABC  News 
to  advance  the  corporation's  business  Inter- 
ests. 

Justice  originally  had  not  been  prepared 
to  develop  evidence  on  that  point;  it  had 
suggested  that  the  commission's  Broadcast 
Bureau  attorneys,  whose  role  v/as  to  assure 
that  a  full  and  factual  record  was  developed, 
take  that  responsibility  on.  But  when  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  broke  its  story.  Justice 
changed  Its  mind,  and  in  one  of  the  more 
dramatic  moments  of  the  hearing,  subpoe- 
naed three  reporters  at  the  press  table  in 
the  bearing  room  as  witnesses. 

CORRECTIONS   SOtTGHT 

Two  Of  the  reporters.  Steve  Aug  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Jed  Stout  of  UPI,  testi- 
fied principally  about  what  appeared  to  be 
efforts  on  the  part  of  ABC  and  ITT  public 
relations  personnel  to  correct  what  they 
regarded  as  errors  in  several  of  the  reporters' 
stories.  The  public  relations  departments 
were  no  doubt  appalled  at  the  incredibly  bad 
press  their  side  was  getting,  on  the  facts,  and 
were  determined  to  prevent  the  press  from 
making  things  worse  through  inexact  report- 
ing. But  in  the  context  in  which  the  wire 
ssrvlce  reporters  testified,  their  stories 
emerged  as  additional  examples  of  arm  twist- 
ing on  the  part  of  ABC  and  ITT.  The  aggres- 
siveness of  the  public  relations  personnel 
contributed  to  the  Image.  Aug,  for  Instance, 
testified  that  while  be  was  still  dictating  a 


story  on  an  PCC  order  in  the  case  to  the 
Washington  AP  bureau,  the  deskman  in- 
formed him  that  ABC  had  complained  about 
ly-.e  lead  paragraph,  which  had  Just  cleared 
the  company's  AP  news  ticker. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  third  reporter, 
Eileen  Shanahan,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  different.  Miss  Shanahan,  who  said  that 
ITT  officials  had  contacted  her  about  five  or 
six  times,  told  of  an  incident  in  which 
Edward  J.  Gerrity.  ITT  vice  president  for 
public  relations,  and  another  ITT  official 
visited  her  at  the  Times's  Washington  office 
on  Feb.  1  to  deliver  a  company  statement  on 
a  commission  order  issued  that  day.  As  she 
put  it.  Gerrity  "badgered"  her  to  recommend 
to  her  editors  that  the  Times  run  the  text  of 
the  commission  oider,  in  which  the  parties 
In  the  proceeding  were  directed  to  turn  over 
tile  evidence  they  would  present  in  a  hear- 
liig;  it  wits  sharply  critical  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Miss  Shanahan  said  the  order 
didn't  merit  full-text  treatment. 

She  also  testified  that  Gerrity  had  sug- 
gested tiiat  before  the  Timt's  carried  more 
stories  about  Commissioner  Johnson  the 
paper's  top  management  should  be  informed 
that  the  conimissionc-  and  Senator  Nelson 
were  working  on  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit newspapers  from  owning  radio  stations. 
Since  the  Time'<  owns  WQXR-AM~FM  New 
York,  the  inference,  obviously,  was  that 
Gerrity  believed  the  Times  would  consider  its 
own  economic  interests  in  deciding  what  to 
publish— hardly  the  kind  of  an  attitude  one 
would  like  to  associate  with  an  official  of  a 
company  seeking  to  take  over  a  nationwide 
news  organization.  Nor  was  ITT's  image 
helped  any  when  tlie  commission,  on  behalf 
of  Johnson,  and  Nelson  flatly  denied  the  re- 
port attributed  to  Gerrity. 

Gerrity  himself  has  since  disputed  Miss 
Shanahan's  account  of  tiie  meeting.  He  says 
he  did  not  "badger"  her  to  recommend  pub- 
lication of  the  order  in  full.  "I  asked  her  if 
the  Times  was  going  to  print  it,"  he  says, 
"and  she  said,  'you  know  the  Times,  they 
only  print  the  text  of  earth-shattering 
events.'  "  He  says  he  then  asked  if  she  would 
recommend  to  her  editors  that  the  order  be 
printed — he  recalled  saying  that  ITT  lawyers 
had  informed  him  it  was  important  that  she 
said  no,  and  that  was  the  end  of  tlie  matter. 

A     DENIAL 

He  also  denies  ever  linking  Johnson  and 
Nelson  In  an  effort  to  bar  newspaper  owner- 
ship of  radio  stations.  He  says  that.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  he  mentioned 
Johnson's  then  Just-released  opinion  ex- 
pressing concern  over  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  stations  and  that  he  also  said:  "I 
wonder  what  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (In 
Nelson's  home  state)  would  say  about  that." 
The  Journal  owns  WTMJ-AM-FM-TV  Mil- 
waukee. 

Gerrity  concedes  that  the  reference  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  was  Intended  as  a 
"shot"  at  Senator  Nelson,  who  had  been 
such  a  burr  under  ITT's  saddle.  But  he  says 
he  didn't  mention  Nelson's  name. 

"I  didn't  even  know  whether  Johnson  and 
Nelson  knew  each  other,  and  I  never  said 
they  did.  Whatever  conclusions  Miss  Shan- 
jihan  came  to  about  the  conversation."  he 
said,  "she  came  to  in  her  own  mind." 

Why  did  ITT  and  ABC  permit  the  re- 
porters' testimony  to  go  unchallenged,  as 
they  did?  They  apparently  felt  the  wire 
service  reporters'  remarks  hadn't  hurt  them. 
As  for  Miss  Shanahan,  as  one  official  said, 
the  feeling  was:  "How  can  you  get  Into  a 
fight  with  the  New  York  Times?" 

Miss  Shanahan  had  a  one-word  comment 
on  the  ITT  officials'  version:  "Baloney." 

John  V.  Horner,  who  Is  In  charge  of  ITT 
public  relations  In  Washington,  was  another 
official  who  figured  in  Miss  Shanahan's  testi- 
mony. She  said  he  accused  her  of  being  un- 
fair in  her  coverage  (which  she  regards  as  an 
insult  not  only  to  her  but  to  the  Times), 


that  he  had  demanded  that  a  hearing  de- 
velopment he  regarded  as  harmful  to  Justice 
be  given  headline  treatment  and  that  he 
had  been  "Insistent  and  nasty"  in  dealing 
with  her. 

Horner,  a  rotund,  soft-voiced,  southern- 
accented  ex-newspaperman — his  reporting 
days  spanned  34  years,  17  of  them  with  the 
Washington  Star,  and  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  in  1958 — Is  hardly  the 
type,  say  his  colleagues,  to  raise  his  voice. 
Indeed,  Miss  Shanahan's  testimony  Is  said  to 
have  plunged  him  Into  a  state  of  depression 
from  which  he  emerged  later  that  day  only 
after  walking  into  the  Press  Club's  men's 
bar  and  receiving  a  round  of  applause  from 
his  colleagues.  (No  one  thought  to  take  a 
poll  at  the  time,  but  it's  a  known  fact  that 
the  Press  Club  is  heavily  infiltrated  with 
PR  types:   that  could  explain  the  applause  » 

While  the  applicants  were  having  their 
difficulties  during  the  reopened  hearing.  Jus- 
tice and  the  commission  used  It  to  recover 
some  of  their  lost  glory.  Lionel  Kestenbaum, 
Justice's  chief  attorney  on  the  case,  was 
brilliant  in  his  oral  argument  before  the  full 
commission  and  In  the  manner  In  which 
he  conducted  himself  under  some  two  hours 
of  polite  but  persisteni,  questioning  by  Com- 
missioner Lee  Loevlnger.  himself  a  former 
chief  of  the  department's  antitrust  division 
and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  merger.  The  com- 
mission order  approving  the  merger  w.is 
more  cogent  than  the  one  issued  In  the 
case  In  Decembm- — though  not,  obviously 
sufficiently  cogent  for  Turner,  nor  for  the 
three-member  commission  minority,  which 
said  the  majority  Ignored  the  record  in 
reaching  its  declsljon. 

Assuming  that  neither  of  the  applicants 
tires  of  the  grind  to  which  Justice  Is  sub- 
jecting them,  and  drops  out.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  courts,  possibly  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  commission  fallerf 
In  Its  responsibility  to  protect  the  publi- 
Interests.  Thus  far,  however,  the  case  ha 
provided  fresh  evidence  that  government  in 
stitutlons,  no  matter  how  august,  and  cor- 
porations, no  matter  how  large,  are  driven 
not  by  computers,  but  by  Individuals  with 
workaday  emotions  and  human  faults.  If 
Justice  couldn't  move  faster  than  it  did  In 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  proposed  merg- 
er. It  needn't  have  kept  to  Itself  as  long  as 
It  did  the  evidence  It  was  to  say  contradicted 
the  findings  on  which  the  commission  was 
basing  its  decision.  The  commission  might 
have  been  more  patient  with  and  less  hostile 
to  the  department;  and  it  would  have  looked 
better  had  it  not  lost  Its  cool  under  congres- 
sional pressure.  ABC  and  ITT  certainly  might 
have  behaved  with  more  of  what  could  be 
termed  class.  And  the  press  needn't  have 
over-looked  one  of  the  year's  more  lmp>ortant 
stories  as  long  as  It  did;  no  one  was  trying 
to  hide  It. 

Such  a  lack  of  perfection  Is,  In  a  sense, 
reassuring.    But    It    Is    also   disturbing. 

BETTER  Name:  The  Department  of  Injustice 
As  the  title  of  the  article  in  this  Issue 
puts  It,  the  handling  of  the  ABC-ITT  merger 
case  has  Indeed  been  a  fumbling  match  of 
Incredible  awkwardness  on  all  sides.  But  In 
Its  later  stages  It  has  degenerated  Into  a 
game  of  dirty  pool  being  played  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice. 

Admitting  that  the  merger  presents  no  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws,  Justice  tried  to 
bully  the  PCC  Into  denying  It  through  an 
Invocation  of  the  vaguer  standard  of  the 
public  Interest.  When  the  FCC  refused  to  go 
along.  Justice  asked  the  appellate  court  to 
declare  the  PCC  In  error,  A  principal  point 
In  the  department's  arguments  before  the 
FCC  and  In  the  court  Is  that  the  merger 
would  be  anticompetitive — too  anticompeti- 
tive enough  to  be  Judged  Illegal  under  the 
antitrust  statutes  but  enough  to  harm  the 
public  Interest,  whatever  that  may  be.  Prom 
this  reasoning.  If  It  were  to  prevail,  could 
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come  a  new   antitrust   policy  of  appalling 
destructlveness  In  the  broadcasting  field. 

The  basic  rationale  of  antitrust  regulation, 
to  prevent  corruption  of  the  market  by  con- 
spiratorial restraints  of  trade,  has  long  been 
forgotten  In  the  formulation  of  government 
rules  restricting  ownerships  of  broadcast 
stations.  For  years  the  PCC  has  placed  limits 
on  the  number  of  stations  that  may  be  held 
in  common  ownership  (only  one  station  of 
the  same  kind,  AM,  FM  or  TV,  In  the  same 
market;  no  more  than  seven  stations  of  a 
kind  m  the  U.S.,  with  the  additional  restric- 
tion, for  television,  that  no  more  than  five 
of  the  seven  may  be  VHP's).  The  choice  of 
seven  as  the  magic  number  Is  Just  that — 
magic.  The  absence  of  any  economic  Justi- 
fication Is  made  amply  clear  by  the  Indis- 
criminate application  of  the  seven-station 
maxlmtmi  to  ownerships  In  the  seven  smallest 
markets  of  the  country  or  the  seven  largest. 

Two  years  ago,  by  a  narrow  4-3  majority, 
the  FCC  proposed  to  tighten  its  multiple- 
ownership  rules  for  television  by  prohibit- 
ing the  acquisition  of  more  than  three  sta- 
tions, no  more  than  two  of  them  V's,  In  the 
50  biggest  markets.  At  the  same  time  it 
adopted  an  interim  policy  purporting  to 
apply  the  three-station  standard  In  the  top- 
50  markets  to  any  trading  that  took  place 
pending  final  consideration  of  the  proposed 
rule. 

Since  the  commission  Issued  Its  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  and  Interim  policy. 
Its  majority  obviously  lost  confidence  in  the 
miracle  it  had  set  out  to  perform.  So  far 
nobody  who  tried  has  failed  to  get  a  waiver 
of  the  Interim  policy. 

(The  transfer  of  ABC's  licenses  to  the 
ABC-ITT  conglomerate  would  be  the  biggest 
waiver  of  all.)  The  best  Intelligence  is  that 
the  commission  Is  looking  for  a  graceful  way 
to  forget  It  ever  made  Its  proposal. 

But  what  would  happen  If  by  one  means 
or  another  the  Department  of  Justice  pre- 
vailed m  Its  determined  assault  on  the  ABC- 
ITT  merger?  Surely  the  precedent  would  be 
a  new  obstacle  to  station  acquisitions  by 
diversified  companies  and  a  strong  sign  of 
encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  FCC 
minority  and  staff  who  think  that  the  best 
of  all  possible  broadcasting  worlds  would  be 
peopled  by  moms  and  pops  owning  one  sta- 
tion each  at  the  most. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  neither  in  the 
Justice  Department's  pleadings  In  the  ABC- 
ITT  case  nor  In  anything  said  by  the  most 
militant  FCC  trust  buster  does  there  seem 
to  be  a  disposition  to  break  up  existing  own- 
erships that  exceed  the  standards  being  pro- 
posed. Probably  that  »«  because  no  one  can 
make  a  good  case  for  divestiture  RCA's  own- 
nershlp  of  NBC  and  ts  profitable  string  of 
owned  stations  would  be  untouched  by  a 
rejection  of  the  ABC-ITT  merger.  A  score  or 
more  companies  now  owning  three  or  more 
V's  In  the  top-50  markets  would  retain  their 
portfolios  if  the  PCC  adopted  its  rule  to  pre- 
vent acquisitions  of  more  than  two  V's  in 
those  desirable  locations.  Here  is  another 
example  of  Allce-ln-Wonderland  policymak- 
ing. 

If  antitrust  theory  Is  Intended  to  foster 
competition,  it  is  being  put  to  poor  use  by 
the  protection  of  companies  that  now  occupy 
favorable  positions  of  ownership  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  seeking  to  expand  to  com- 
parable size.  At  Justice  and  among  the  mi- 
nority at  the  FCC  there  Is  a  need  for  a  cram 
course  in  contemporary  economics. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
status  of  our  military  forces,  particularly 
our  reserve  strength  has  become  a  subject 
of  most  serious  import  to  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress. 

The  recent  riots  in  Detroit  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  the  troops  used  there  came 
from  America's  only  complete  home 
based  division.  Just  recently,  President 
Johnson  has  committed  our  Nation  to 
.supplying  45.000  more  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Wire  service  reports  indicate  that  we  are 
raiding  our  Atlantic  defense  area  forces 
for  Navy  pilots  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  draft  call  for 
August  was  the  smallest  in  13  months. 
Are  we  weakening  ourselves  at  home  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world  to  get  the 
experienced  men  necessary  to  wage  the 
war  in  Vietnam?  In  these  perilous  times, 
this  would,  indeed,  be  a  gamble,  for  we 
do  not  know  where  we  will  need  our 
forces  next — even  at  home  to  restore 
order  in  our  riot-torn  cities,  or  perhaps 
to  douse  a  military  conflagration  abroad. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  posture  of  our  man- 
power forces.  Calling  up  our  Reserves  at 
home  would  be  politically  unpopular. 
But,  it  appears,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  thinning  out  the  ranks  of  our 
forces  at  the  officer  and  enlisted  man 
level  to  supply  the  war  front. 

If  military  forces  are  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  believe  we  are  agreed  they 
are,  can  they  be  giving  us  the  protection 
we  need  if  they  are  being  systematically 
depleted?  Our  commitment  to  a  large- 
scale  land  war  in  Asia  is  putting  a  strain 
on  our  manpower  capability,  and  per- 
haps weakening  our  Reserve  strength 
needed  for  emergencies.  It  is  time  for  this 
Congress  to  investigate  whether  or  not 
political  expediency  is  being  substituted 
for  sound  military  judgment  in  the  de- 
ployment of  our  military  manpower 
around  the  world. 


THE  STATUS  OF  OUR  MILITARY 
FORCES 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


THE  1967  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK- 
NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  C/-PTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances, the  ninth  held  since  1959,  indi- 
cate these  were  the  best  yet.  In  cities  all 
over  the  country,  the  turnouts  for  the 
rallies  were  the  largest  ever.  This  means 
millions  of  Americans  have  not  forgotten, 
and  will  not  forget,  the  captivity  of  1 
billion  people  and  some  27  nations. 

NEED  FOR  A  SPECML  COMMITTEE 

Once  again,  the  need  for  a  special 
House  committee  on  the  captive  nations 
was  emphasized  at  these  rallies.  The 
Congress  should  assert  itself  on  this  mat- 


ter of  national  and  international  interest 
and  importance  by  concentrating  on  the 
captive  nations.  The  measure  to  create 
the  committee  was  brought  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  recently,  but  considera- 
tion of  it  was  suspended  until  other  busi- 
ness had  been  cleared.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  be  able  to  schedule 
action  on  this  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  and  interest 
in  1967  Captive  Nations  Week,  I  enclose 
the  following  articles: 

[From  xtis  Wanderer.  July  13.  1967) 

Captive  Nations  Week 

( By  Robert  Morris ) 

In  the  e.irly  1950s  when  it  was  not  popular 
to  be  a  Communist  or  to  support  Communist 
causes  in  the  United  States,  I  was  often  Im- 
pressed by  the  firm  convictions  expressed  by 
Individual  Communists  who  moved  into  the 
spotlight  of  the  Congressional  Committees 
or  other  definitive  pedestals  of  political  Im- 
port. They  stood  up  for  their  beliefs  ■with 
courage. 

Now,  of  course,  the  tide  has  turned  and 
these  people  are  prospering,  economically 
and  politically,  and  the  antl-Communlst,  In- 
stead of  the  Communist,  Is  more  and  more 
assuming  the  role  of  the  politically  unfash- 
ionable personage.  One  glance  at  the  ix)litical 
stance  of  our  political  figures  who  have 
changed  their  ideological  wearing  apparel, 
dramatically  in  some  cases,  bears  this  out. 

The  story  is  not  written  yet.  but  it  seems 
to  me  this  same  steadfast  determination  is 
not  being  refiected  by  the  antl-Oommunlsts 
as  their  ranks  dwindle. 

A  good  litmus  test  of  this  political  phe- 
nomenon is  the  reaction  to  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

Eight  years  ago  Congress  unanimously 
p.xssed  a  resolution  setting  aside  the  third 
week  of  July  to  recommit  the  Nation  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  twenty-one  captive 
nations.  The  purpose  was  good  and  even 
lyrical.  The  ideal  of  liberty  for  struggling 
people  with  all  Its  eXclting  religious  and  po- 
litical ingredients  was  an  ideal  aspiration  for 
a  politician.  He  could  express  his  real  feel- 
ings and  yet  suffer  no  effective  political  op- 
position. 

With  the  passing  years  the  billion  or  more 
people  of  the  twenty-one  nations  are  still  In 
bondage.  In  fact,  Cuba  has  been  added.  The 
cause  is  still  as  glittering,  in  the  moral  firm- 
ament, as  it  was  then.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
Interest  Is  waning  In  this  high  purpose. 

Ted  Lewis,  the  New  York  Daily  News  col- 
umnist, has  done  a  column  on  this  Issue  and 
he  tells  how  Presidential  Implementation 
of  the  resolution  has  become  Increasingly 
pale  in  the  passage  of  time.  Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

"President  Elsenhower's  follow-up  proc- 
lamation In  1959  simply  called  on  all  citizens 
"to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations'  and  to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  'the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for   national   Independence   In   freedom.' 

"John  F.  Kennedy  followed  an  even  softer 
verbiage  line  In  his  proclamations,  such  as 
that  in  1963  'Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.' 

"Last  year  President  Johnson  similarly 
used  the  soft  pedal,  with  four  whereases  cit- 
ing how  the  United  States  since  Its  founding 
"has  firmly  subscribed  to  the  principles  of 
national  independence  and  human  liberty.'  " 

This  need  not  be.  I  write  this  column  to 
support  Captive  Nations  Week.  Professor  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University  In 
Washington,  D.C..  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  is 
persevering  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  cause  of 
liberty  uppermost  in  people's  minds  during 
the  third  week  In  July,  needs  support. 

It  should  not  be  embarrassing  for   good 
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men  and  women  to  do  something  during  that 
week  to  show  their  political  leaders  that  they 
do  care  for  the  freedom  of  their  brothers 
groaning  In  bondage. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  further  makes  the  point 
that  this  year  the  observance  will  spotlight 
the  "plight  of  the  seventeen  million  captive 
North  Vietnamese."  He  says:  "It  Is  strange 
Indeed  that  few  of  our  leaders  even  discuss 
this  troublesome  subject.  Yet,  it  Is  crucial  to 
our  winning  the  war  In  South  Vietnam." 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  July  23,  19671 
CAi»riVE  Nations  Week  1967 
The      Indiana      Committee      fob 
Capttve  Nations,  Inc., 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
To  the  EDrroR  or  the  Indianapolis  Star: 

This  Is  the  ninth  Captive  Nations  Week 
which  we  observe  and  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  hell. 

Captive  Nations  observances  have  gained 
such  a  potential  that  communist  leaders  are 
no  longer  calm.  These  observances  have  and 
will  continue  to  expose  Soviet  imperialism 
and  colonialism,  even  though  many  appeasers 
who  do  not  like  to  irritate  the  enemy  try  to 
subjugate  our  efforts  in  this  psychological 
war.  Probably  they  prefer  to  give  the  enemy 
a  chance  to  concentrate  more  on  their  mili- 
tary problems. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  are 
puzzled  by  this  country  policy  of  diplomatic 
silence  on  the  question  of  liberation  for  the 
Captive  Nations. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Captive  Nations  to 
understand  why  they  were  sold  in  Yalta, 
Tehran  and  Potsdam,  why  their  homelands 
have  been  betrayed  Into  the  communist  em- 
pire? Today  when  they  see  how  high  rank- 
ing Americans  are  selling  their  own  country. 
jTist  for  bigger  profit,  the  Captive  Nations 
understand  better,  and  do  not  wonder  any 
more. 

Although  the  term  co-existence  is  of  com- 
munist making.  It  Is  the  Free  World  which 
Is  making  naive  attempt  at  dealing  with  the 
enemy  through  Consulate  Treaty,  trade,  tour- 
ism etc.  The  discouraging  thing  is  that  some 
of  our  policy  makers  appear  to  be  brain- 
washed by  Soviet  propaganda.  If  some  of 
them  claim  that  Soviets  do  not  have  satellites 
any  more,  we  wonder  are  they  brainwashed 
or  uninformed. 

The  Indiana  Committee  for  Captive  Nations 
will  hold  Its  annual  banquet  on  Saturday, 
July  22.  1967  at  7:30  PM  at  ISTA  BuUdlng. 
second  floor.  The  Mayor,  Hon.  John  J.  Barton, 
the  U.S.  Congressman.  Hon.  William  G.  Bray, 
and  Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden  will  be  our  guests 
and  speakers.  They  will  be  recognized  with 
special  awards  for  their  services  in  the  cause 
of  Captive  Nations.  Please  make  reservations 
by  calling  Peoples  Bank,  office  of  F.  T.  Mc- 
Whlrter  632-1301. 

Ivan  Jakovljevich,  President. 

(Prom  the  Catholic  News.  July  20,  1967) 

Fiftieth  Anntveksart  of  Commitnist  Revo- 

LcnON — YE.1R  OF  Mourning  in  Free  World 

"This  year,  1967,  Is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  Revolution — 1917  to  1967.  It 
may  be  a  golden  Jubilee  to  the  Soviets,  but 
It  Is  a  year  of  special  mourning  for  the  free 
world,  and  especially  for  those  who  constitute 
the  captive  nations."  decared  the  Rev.  Mor- 
ton A.  Hill.  S.J..  In  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

His  statement  came  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Bella  Varga.  chairman  of  the  Hungarian 
Committee,  offered  a  Mass  last  Sunday  pre- 
sided over  by  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

Father  Hill  told  the  representatives  of  the 
29  nations  enslaved  by  Communist  domina- 
tion that  men  who  know  communism  "hope 
that  the  day  of  liberation  will  come,  the  day 
when  Soviet  neo-Colonlallsm  will  end.  They 
hope  that  in  place  of  Captive  Nations  Week 


there  will  be  a  Free  Nations  Week  as  a  per- 
manent, lasting  reminder  that  Soviet  tyranny 
is  no  more.  Yes.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a 
name  that  rings  with  truth." 

What  Is  Moscow's  reaction  to  the  commem- 
oration of  Captive  Nations  Week,  when  the 
free  world  mourns  Its  enslaved  brethren? 
When  former  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  explained  Pr.  Hill. 
"He  reported  that  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
the  major  Soviet  irritant  that  he  encoun- 
tered on  his  tour.  This  proves  that  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  a  great  measure  of  effec- 
tiveness." 

As  the  annual  observance  bites  sharply 
into  the  power  complex  of  world  commu- 
nism, it  also  spotlights  four  main  points; 
Soviet  colonialism,  the  liberation  policies  of 
free  nations,  the  psycho-political  in  every 
captive  nation  and  most  important,  the  fact 
that  neither  military  arms  nor  economic  aid 
Is  the  answer  to  Soviet  colonialism. 

Today's  challenge  to  all  free  men  who 
do  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self-rule  is  to  love. 
"For  only  through  love  can  come  the  final, 
lasting  liberation  of  the  captive  nations." 

Tlfls  year  is  not  the  first  time  that  so  many 
of  the  world's  people  have  been  denied  their 
Inalienable  rights.  2,000  years  ago  areas  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  suffered  under  the 
yoke  of  Roman  imperialism. 

"But  Into  the  restless  world  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  there  came  a  man  whose  name  was 
Saul.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
said:  'Set  apart  for  me  Saul  for  the  work  to 
which  I  have  called  him.'  The  Spirit  changed 
his  name  to  Paul.  This  penniless  Jew  with  a 
Roman  name  transformed  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. His  weapon  was  divine  love.  He  brought 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  mankind,  first  to  the 
Hebrews  who  spoke  Hebrew,  then  to  the 
Hebrews  who  spoke  Greek,  then  to  gentiles 
who  prac'dced  Judaism,  then  to  the  gentiles 
of  three  continents.  He  saw  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  gentile,  slave  and  free." 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Paul's  14 
epistles  offer  clear  Insight  into  the  great 
mind  and  loving  heart  of  this  Apostle  But 
they  also  reveal  the  secret  of  his  success — 
the  secret  lies  In  the  world  "slave."  Paul  was 
one  of  the  great  Intellectuals  In  human 
history,  yet  he  repeatedly  calls  himself  slave, 
and  in  his  own  mind  he  was  a  slave — a  slave 
of  those  he  served  In  love. 

According  to  Pr.  Hill,  this  is  the  first  step 
In  the  challenge  of  today:  to  strengtnen  this 
great,  free  nation  in  love. 

Besides  St.  Paul  there  Is  another  to  whom 
the  world  must  listen.  Pope  John  XXni.  Just 
as  Paul  termed  himself  a  "slave"  Pope  John 
considered  himself  a  "servant,"  a  word  with 
the  same  Greek  origin.  The  'servant  of  the 
senants  of  God,"  this  "little  old  man  in 
Rome  showed  the  world  how  to  live,  showed 
the  world  how  to  die,  and  most  importantly, 
showed  the  world  how  to  love." 

The  second  Vatican  Council,  called  by 
Pope  John,  has  published  16  documents 
which.  Pr.  HIU  maintained,  bring  Paul  up 
to  date.  These  teach  one  lesson — that  only 
divine  love  can  restructure  the  world.  Ex- 
plaining that  love  must  never  overlook  or 
bypass  Justice,  he  referred  to  the  Christmas 
message  of  Pope  Pius  Xll  in  1939:  "A  funda- 
mental postulate  of  any  Just  and  honorable 
peace  Is  an  assurance  for  all  nations  great  or 
small,  powerful  or  weak,  of  their  right  to 
life  and  Independence.  The  will  of  one  nation 
to  live  must  never  mean  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  another." 

And  so.  by  prayer  and  an  active,  unifying 
love  "You  can  bring  the  Holy  Spirit  to  your 
country,  for  he  Is  the  only  source  of  love, 
freedom  and  human  rights." 

One  by  one  Father  Hill  listed  the  nations 
now  ruled  from  the  Kremlin,  which  enslaves 
over  one  billion  people: 

Cuba-1960:  North  Vietnam-1954:  Tlbet- 
1951;  Chin3-1949;  Germany-1949;  Hungary- 
1859:  North  Korea- 1948;  Czechia  and  Slova- 
kla-1948;    Rumanla-1947;    Poland-1947;    Ser- 


bia, Croatia.  Sloveiila-1946;  Bulgarla-1946; 
Albaiiia-1946;  Llthuanla-1940;  Latvia-1924; 
Mongolia- 1924;  Estonla-1924;  Turkestan- 
1922;  Par  Eastern  Republlc-1922;  Ukralne- 
1920;  North  Caucasia- 1920;  Idel-Ural-1920; 
Georgla-1920;  Cossackla-1920;  Byelorussia- 
1920;  AzerbalJan-1920;  Armenla-1920. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
July  17,  1967] 
Captive   Nations   Week 
— the  observance  of  which  began  yesterday. 
It  was  decreed  by  Congress  In  1959,  lest  we 
forget  the  slave  empire  the  Communists  have 
overrun  In  the  past  50  years. 

It  Is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  ring- 
ing proclamation  from  our  Chief  Executive. 
But  as  our  Washington  columnist,  Ted  Lewis, 
pointed  out  recently,  this  has  been  toned 
down  to  almost  a  behlnd-the-hand  whisper 
by  successive  Presidents. 

Instead  we  talk  of  thaws,  detentes,  rap- 
prochements and  buUdlng  bridges  to  these 
tyrants  who  have  sworn  to  bury  us.  With 
wishful  thinking  and  weasel  words  we  try  to 
transform  the  Communist  Ogre  Into  a  Jolly 
Red  Giant. 

Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  take  such  pipe 
dreams  seriously  we  should  think  of  the  mil- 
lions of  victims  of  our  let's-get-along-wlth- 
the-Russlans  agreements  at  Yalta,  Tehran 
and  Potsdam. 

We  talk  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  What  of 
their  right  to  peaceful  existence?  And  will  the 
foundations  for  ovu  "bridges"  be  the  crushed 
spirits  and  broken  hopes  of  those  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free"? 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
JvUy  20,  1967] 
Captive    Nations    Week 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  proclaimed  this  week 
Captive  Nations  week.  Lindsay  presented  the 
official    proclamation    to    Stefan    Corbonskl, 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  of   Captive   Eu- 
ropean Nations,  In  a  City  Hall  ceremony  yes- 
terday. Corbonskl  said  the  annual  observance 
serves  to  "remind  and  reassure  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain"  of  our  hopes  of  see- 
ing them  free  again. 

[Prom  the  National  Review,  Aug.  8,  1967] 

Focus  ON  Washington 
It  was  Captive  Nations  Week  (July  16-23). 
though  to  read  the  Presidential  notice  of 
same,  you  wouldn't  have  known  It  unless 
you  already  knew  It.  Which,  in  any  event 
or  reluctant  proclamation  thereof,  was  pretty 
much  where  the  Johnson  State  Dept.  wanted 
the  matter  to  rest.  Since  the  early  Sixties, 
the  busy-busy  brldge-bullders  at  State,  be- 
tween periodic  sapplngs  by  their  Irrepressi- 
ble partners  In  detente,  have  longed  to  scrap 
the  whole  pejorative  concept  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions" as  a  rather  socially  embarrassing  se- 
mantic hangover  from  the  unsophisticated 
Cold  Wm  era  (remember  the  unsophisticated 
Cold  War?).  Unable  to  accomplish  this,  in 
light  of  a  congressional  mandate  on  the  sub- 
ject, canny  State  draftsmen  have  done  the 
next  best  thing,  emasculating  the  Presiden- 
tial Captive  Nations  proclamation  so  that  this 
year,  to  all  verbal  Intent  and  purpose,  it 
might  easily  have  been  submitted  and  found 
mutually  acceptable  as  a  Joint  Johnson-Ko- 
sygin  draft  statement  following  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Glassboro.  Eliminated . 
from  the  1967  proclamation  was  any  mention 

of   C m  or  S t  imperialism,  along 

with  any  other  specific  reference  to  the  his- 
torical circumstances  which  led  to  the  orig- 
inal commemorative  resolution  In  1959  (re- 
member Uthuanla?  Latvia?  Estonia?).  Rep. 
John  Ashbrook  (R.,  Ohio)  does  remember 
such  things,  however.  Recalling  the  Elsen- 
hower proclamation  of  eight  years  ago,  he 
noted  its  concern  for  the  right  to  Independ- 
ence of  those  nations  "made  captive  by  the 
imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 

Communism."    By    comparison,    this    year's 
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proclamation,  rendered  In  the  melted  oral 
rhetoric  of  the  thaw,  makes  bold  to  assert 
that  "freedom  and  Justice  are  basic  human 
rights"  which  have  been  "circumscribed  or 
denied  In  many  areas  of  the  world."  Period. 
Meanwhile,  says  Rep.  Ashbrook,  despite  such 
diplomatic  delicacy,  "over  11,000  American 
servicemen  have  lost  their  lives"  In  Vietnam, 
all  because,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
told  newsmen  July  19,  "the  basic  objective 
of  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  be  to  sup- 
port world  revolution."  Obviously,  It's  all 
right  to  spell  It  out  every  now  and  then. 
Just  so  nobody  puts  it  In  writing. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  17,  1967] 
Letters  to  the  Editor  : 

Once  again  we  usher  In  Captive  Nations 
Week  (July  16-22)  and  as  in  previous  years, 
nationally  and  Internationally,  men  of  con- 
science remember  the  captive  non-Russian 
peoples  by  special  religious  services  and  ob- 
servances. 

The  commemorative  ceremonies  of  the 
Week  have  been  a  constant  thorn  in  Mos- 
cow's side  from  Khrushchev  down  to  Kosygln 
who,  at  the  Glassboro  meeting  Just  last 
month,  asked  President  Johnson  whether  a 
Proclamation  would  be  forthcoming  since  to 
his  way  of  manipulation  this  would  be  a  de- 
terrent to  "detente"  and  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." The  "  'plece'-seeklng"  Russians  fear 
their  captives'  recognition.  They  fear  the 
Identity  of  the  once  Independent  nations  of 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Idel- 
Ural,  Cossackla,  the  first  victims  In  the 
empire-state  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  fear 
exposure  as  the  determinate  power  and  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  World  Is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Intertwined  cumulative  develop- 
ment; that  only  because  of  Russia  as  the 
determinate  power  Is  there  a  captive  H\in- 
gary.  a  captive  Rumania,  a  captive  Czecho- 
slovakia, a  captive  Poland  and  a  captive 
Yugoslavia.  Because  of  Russia,  mainland 
China  is  Red;  because  of  Russia,  17  million 
North  Vietnamese  are  captives;  because  of 
Russia,  North  Korea  Is  a  captive  segment  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea;  because  of  Russia, 
Cuba,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Is  a  cap- 
tive nation.  By  this  time  their  fear  is  un- 
doubtedly mixed  with  further  insecurity 
since  the  Proclamation  was  issued  on  July  12. 

As  long  as  freedom-loving  nations  continue 
to  be  bastions  for  the  oppressed,  no  matter  on 
what  continent,  the  God-given  rights  of  man 
will  be  fought  for  because  although  Captive 
Nations  Week  Is  observed  the  third  week  In 
July,  It  is  not  limited  to  one  week.  Love  for 
freedom  and  defense  of  It  Is  an  every-day 
concern. 

Vera  A.  Dowhan. 

[From  the  Taipei  (Taiwan)  Free  China 

Weekly,  July  23,  1967] 

PREsroENT  Chiang  Urges  Free  World  To  Step 

Up  Anti-Red  Struggle 

President  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  July  22 
called  on  the  free  world  to  respond  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  increase  the  tempo 
of  the  antl-Communlst  struggle  so  as  to  ex- 
tricate the  enslaved  peoples  from  the  abyss 
of  blood  and  suffering. 

President  Chiang  made  the  call  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Taipei  Convocation  In  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Pull  text  of  the  message  follows: 

"People  of  the  Republic  of  China  are  re- 
sponding enthusiastically  to  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  movement  that  had  Its  Inception 
In  the  United  States.  The  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  comes  at  a  moment  when 
perfidious  International  Communism  is  fal- 
tering and  close  to  collapse.  The  Mao  Tse- 
tung  regime  on  the  Chinese  mainland  is  a 
slave  system  that  has  viciously  persecuted 
the  people.  Now  the  fierce  Chinese  Commu- 
nist struggle  for  power  has  plunged  the  Mao 
regime  into  unprecedented  confusion.  At- 
tempting to  save  themselves,  the  Maoists  are 
cruelly  depriving  the  people  of  their  means 


of  livelihood  In  order  to  develop  hydrogen 
bombs  for  aggressive  purposes.  This  Is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  widespread  antl-Communlst 
uprisings  on  the  mainland  and  will  bring  the 
Mao  regime  into  worldwide  disrepute. 

"Humankind  must  always  struggle  for 
freedom  and  against  enslavement.  In  the 
end,  freedom  will  always  prevail.  The  Mao 
regime  has  doomed  Itself  to  extinction  by  its 
oppressions  of  the  last  decade  and  more.  The 
whole  world  has  become  the  antagonist  of 
the  Maoists.  Chinese  Communist  chaos  of 
today  is  a  result  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
political  offensive  of  the  last  few  years.  Con- 
ditions are  becoming  increasingly  advan- 
tageous for  our  counterattack  and  national 
recovery. 

"On  the  centennial  of  our  Pounding  Fath- 
er, Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  I  called  for  a  Chinese 
cultural  renaissance  movement.  In  my 
Youth  Day  message  this  year,  I  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  united  front  for  the  over- 
throw of  a  Mao  regime  and  the  attainment  of 
national  salvation.  These  are  two  vital  tasks 
In  our  Ideological  march  forward  and  In  our 
political  reourn  to  the  mainland.  Our  strug- 
gle must  be  continued  along  these  lines. 
Our  confidence  In  the  triumph  of  the 
benevolence  of  our  mainland  compatriots 
over  the  evil  violence  of  the  Communists 
must  be  unshakeable.  When  the  benevolent 
forces  of  the  mainland  unite  with  our  coun- 
terattacking elements,  the  Mao  regime  will 
be  crushed.  Politics  will  serve  as  the  spear- 
head and  military  action  as  the  decisive  fac- 
tor In  delivering  our  people  from  their  suf- 
ferings and  consummating  our  great  en- 
deavor of  national  recovery. 

"All  the  world  knows  that  Communism 
Is  the  root  of  aggression  and  that  the  Mao  re- 
gime Is  the  wicked  core  of  the  Communist 
system.  The  eradication  of  the  Mao  regime 
is  the  key  to  the  elimination  of  all  Com- 
mimlsts  everywhere.  We  express  sincere  hope 
that  the  free  world  will  respond  to  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  If  It  Is  clearly  understood 
that  slavery  cannot  coexist  with  freedom,  we 
shall  be  able  to  unite  and  consolidate  all 
antl-Communlst  forces.  At  that  moment  we 
can  Increase  the  tempo  of  the  antl-Commu- 
nlst struggle  and  raise  up  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples from  the  abyss  of  blood  and  suffering 
that  engulfs  them.  Thus,  they  will  enter 
upon  a  new  epoch  of  equality.  Justice,  and 
freedom." 

[From  the  Taipei  (Taiwan)  Free  China 

Weekly,  July  23,  1967] 

Aid  to   Captive  Nations  Week  Now  Under 

Wat  in  Taiwan 

A  week  starting  July  16  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  "China's  Support  to  Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

The  proclamation  was  made  July  16  by 
Ku  Cheng-kang,  president  of  the  Chinese 
National  Committee  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
People  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
China  Chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl- 
Communlst  League. 

Both  organizations  and  other  civic  bodies 
on  Taiwan  responded  warmly  to  the  call  by 
the  United  Nations  for  activities  to  observe 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week  of  1967."  Activi- 
ties carried  out  on  Taiwan  during  the  week 
Included: 

— Response  to  the  call  of  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek  for  the  establishment  of  the  Anti- 
Mao  and  National  Salvation  United  Front  to 
support  the  anti-Communist  struggle  of  the 
people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  the  Peiplng  regime. 

— Cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
other  international  forces  of  Justice  to  give 
active  support  to  the  people  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  In  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

— Appeal  to  the  free  world  for  closing  the 
anti-Communist  ranks  and  rendering  moral 
supj>ort  and  material  aid  to  those  Asian  na- 
tions under  Communist  aggression,  particu- 
larly South  Vietnam,  to  carry  on  their  strug- 
gle until  final  victory  Is  attained. 

— Appeal  to  the  U.S.  government  to  main- 


tain its  anti-Communist  policy  and  take  up 
its  responsibility  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  in  the  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

— Appeal  to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  to  make  a  new  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Chinese  mainland. 

[Prom  the  Taipei  (Taiwan)  Free  China 

Weekly,  July  23,  1967] 

US.  Congressman  Arrives  Here 

US.  Congressman  Basil  L.  Whitener 
(Democrat-North  Carolina)  arrived  in  Taipei 
July  18  from  Tokyo  to  participate  In  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Congressman  Whitener  was  the  guest  of 
the  Committee  of  Civic  Organizations  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  Support  of  the  Struggle 
for   Freedom    Behind    the   Bamboo   Curtain. 

During  his  one-week  stay  In  the  Republic 
of  Cliina,  Congressman  Whitener  addressed 
the  Captive  Nations  Rally  on  July  22,  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  China  Chapter, 
Asian  People's  Antl-Communlst  League  on 
July  20.  He  also  met  with  ranking  Chinese 
officials  and  visited  Sun  Moon  Lake,  as  well  as 
the  Taiwan  Provincial  Government. 

Tlie  Congressman  was  accompanied  by 
Charles  P.  Harry,  Jr..  Mayor  of  Grover,  North 
Carolina,  and  a  leading  industrialist  there. 

rj 

[From    the    Observe    Captive   Nations    Week 

Committee  of  New  York,  July  21,  1967 1 

Today.  Friday  21  July,  at  this  public  meet- 
ing here  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New 
York  City,  which  is  the  closing  ceremony  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  Year  1967:  After 
hearing  and  reviewing  the  Proclamation  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and 
having  heard  our  distinguished  Public 
Speakers  express  their  sentiments  in  behalf 
of  Our  Cause  ....  the  Delegates  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  American  Citizens,  who  have 
their  national  b€u;kgrounds  In  the  Captive 
Nations,  and  who  are  working  In  sympathy 
with  the  Cause  of  the  Captive  Nations,  do 
hereby  unanimously  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

"Whereas  Public  Law  86-90,  passed  by  Act 
of  the  United  States  Congress  on  17  July 
1959,  states  that: 

"1.  The  enslavement  of  a  substantial  part 
of  the  World's  population  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  Russia  as  between 
other  Free  Nations  and  Conrmiunlst  Russia; 

"2.  The  Russian  Communist  Empire,  with 
its  aggressive  policies,  poses  a  dire  threat  to 
the  secvu-lty  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  Free  Peoples  of  the  World; 

"3.  The  submerged  Nations  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  (and  now,  of  other  hemi- 
spheres) look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  Human  Freedom,  for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  their  liberation  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  restoring  to  them  their  reli- 
gious freedom  and  Individual  liberties; 

"and  4.  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  these  conquered  nations  be  steadfastly 
kept  alive;  and 

"Whereas  the  Communist  Party  in  Mos- 
cow, as  the  instrument  of  Russian  Imperial- 
ism, still  remains  the  captor  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing once  free  and  independent  nations: 
Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Byelorussia. 
Bulgaria,  China,  Cossackla.  Croatia,  Cuba. 
East  Germany.  Estonia.  Georgia.  Hungary, 
Idel-Ural,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  North  Caucasus, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mon- 
golia, Poland,  Rumania.  Serbia,  Slovakia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Turkestan.  Ukraine — all 
these  nations  having  come  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Communist  Party  In  Moscow, 
gradually  and  remorselessly,  over  the  past  50 
years,  in  the  Russian  Communist  Regime's 
uninterrupted  march  in  the  direction  of  con- 
quest of  the  entire  World;  and 
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"Wbereas  with  the  Cnrnnminlat  Party  In 
Ifoacow,  and  Ita  Departments  In  PeUng  and 
Havana,  making  remorseless  advances 
through  the  process  of  Subversion  and  Agita- 
tional Propaganda  here  In  the  United 
States — and,  now.  Violence  and  Bloodshed 
in  BO  many  American  Cities — It  must  now 
surely  be  recognizable  to  the  American  Peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  Is  the  Immediate 
and  Prime  Target  ot  this  Communist  Party; 
and 

"Whereas  Therefore,  the  American  People 
have,  in  fact,  a  true  common  cause  with  the 
more  than  30  Captive  Nations  of  the  World; 
a  common  cause  now  fully  Implemented  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  Moscow's  openly 
announced,  all-out.  attack  against  American 
Soldiers  in  Vietnam,  who  are  there,  fighting 
to  establish  True  Freedom  and  a  Just  Peace: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  various 
Organizations  of  American  Citizens  assem- 
bled here,  tonight: 

"1.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  Execu- 
tive Power  to  re-constitute  the  Presidential 
Position  on  Public  Law  86-90.  and  to  estab- 
lish a  new  and  stronger  Presidential  Policy 
behind  the  Principles  and  Human  Rights 
contained  in  this  Law.  both  in  the  interests 
of  the  Large  Body  of  American  People  who 
have  special  sympathies  toward  the  Captive 
Nations,  and  In  the  interest  of  the  American 
Policy  of  Laternational  Humanitarianism  for 
which  the  United  States  has  become  so  uni- 
versally well-knovwi; 

"3.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  called  upon  to  instruct  his  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  to  establish 
a  new  and  strong  United  States  Policy 
toward  the  Freedom  and  Self-Determlnatlon 
of  the  Nations  living  under  the  Domination 
and  Oppression  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
Moscow — the  same  Freedom  and  Self-Deter- 
mlnatlon which,  thus  far.  has  been  extended 
In  the  United  Nations,  to  every  Nation  of 
the  World,  with  the  sole  and  notable  excep- 
tion of  the  Captive  Nations; 

"3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  Special  Powers 
to  make  Treaties — bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — to  act 
personally  In  the  initiation  and  establish- 
ment of  a  new  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  towards  the  Communist  Party 
In  Moscow,  to  bring  the  great  diplomatic  and 
economic  capabilities,  belonging  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  to  bear  against  the 
Communist  Party  Regime,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent Is  necessary  to  secure  the  Human  Rights 
and  Justice  for  which  the  People  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  have  been  so  long  waiting — a 
new  p>ollcy  which  will  necessitate  a  complete 
revision  of  the  President's  present  Policy,  not 
only  In  the  Interests  of  American  Fighting 
Men  being  annihilated  by  Soviet  Weapons  in 
Vietnam,  but  in  the  deepest  interests  of  AU 
the  People  of  the  United  States; 

"4.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  called  upon,  in  this  50th  Year  of  Commu- 
nist Party  Tyranny,  to  review  the  record  of 
these  50  years  of  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
Conununlst  Party  In  Moscow,  and  Its  Agen- 
cies: the  Communist  Party  in  all  the  States 
of  the  American  Union:  and  then  to  advise 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  to  engage  them- 
selves In  special  Committee  Work  which  will 
precipitate  the  concerted  Legislative  Action 
which  will  ultimately  wipe  out  Communism 
In  the  United  States,  and  which  will  inspire 
an  ali-out  American  Policy,  from  the  Chief 
Executive  on  dovm,  directed  towards  the  ulti- 
mata Liberation  of  our  (;ood  Friends  and  Al- 
lies, the  Peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations. 
"Dr.  Ivan  Dochztt, 
"Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
"Hon.  Matthzw  J.  Taor, 
'Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
"T.  P.  jEmnNcs. 

"Secretary:' 


(From  the  Ukrainian  National  Word, 
Aug.  3,  1967) 

SPEtcH  OF  VmcEirr  C.  Mceowich.  Ja.,  Dk- 

LIVEXED     AT    TH«     AWNTJAL.     UKRAINIAN     DAT, 

Jolt  16.  1967.  at  Westt  Vhw  Park  in  Prrrs- 

BURCH,  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Masur.  Reverend 
Clergy,  distinguished  ofiBcers.  former  officers 
and  members  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Aid 
Association  of  America  and  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen. 

Slava  Isusu  Chrlstu ! 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  Join  you  and  to  participate 
In  the  commemoration  of  such  noble  events 
as  the  Inauguration  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army. 

The  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  Importance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  indeed  gratifying  to  me. 

While  this  observance  is  called  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  more  than  Just  a  week,  it 
Is  a  lifetime.  We  use  this  week  merely  to 
remind  ourselves  of  what  we  should  be  work- 
ing for  every  day  of  the  year.  Naturally,  the 
purpKJse  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  Communistic  domination  of 
countries  which  have  been  classified  as  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Before  we  can  help  Ukraine  and  other  cap- 
tive nations,  we  must  first  solicit  and  main- 
tain the  continued  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  through  this  opportunity — 
the  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week — 
that  we  can  strive  to  acquaint  Americans 
and  all  of  the  free  world  with  the  plight  of 
the  people  in  the  captive  nations. 

The  meaning  of  this  observance  can  best 
be  served  by  all  of  us  acting  as  ambassadors 
of  freedom  and  Independence  and  by  work- 
ing hard  to  breathe  life  and  meaning  into 
Captive  Nations  Week.  We  must  not  permit 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  become  merely  an 
annual  observance.  We  must  labor  unstlnt- 
Ingly  to  perpetuate  the  concept  embodied 
in  Captive  Nations  Week  so  that  ultimately 
Its  goal  will  be  reached,  and  the  captive 
world  will  be  converted  into  a  free  world. 

Let  each  of  us  reflect  the  Indefinable  Joy 
of  freedom  and  Independence  and  be  a  liv- 
ing example  of  its  righteousness  so  that  we 
can  encourage  others  to  follow  our  lead.  We 
who  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  freedom  and 
Independence  are  the  most  logical  choice  to 
lead  the  way  and  to  tear  the  blanket  of  dis- 
guise that  Communism  has  clumsily  thrown 
over  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive 
nations. 

It  is  only  through  our  Joint  and  Individual 
efforts  that  Ukraine  and  other  captive  na- 
tions will  have  the  occasion  to  Join  us  In 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  Independence, 

The  lamp  of  our  freedom  and  our  inde- 
pendence must  be  held  high  for  all  to  see  so 
that  those  less  fortunate  people  who  live 
In  the  dark  existence  of  captivity  will  never 
lose  their  glimmer  of  hope  to  be  free. 
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THE  WARREN  REPORT 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  third  installment  of  the  trans- 
script  from  the  CBS  television  docu- 
mentary entitled,  "CBS  News  Inquiry: 
The  Warren  Report": 


CRONKTns.  Last  night.  In  the  first  of  this 
series  of  four  broadcasts  about  the  Warren 
Report,  CBS  News  considered  and  tried  to 
give  reasonable  answers  to  some  major  ques- 
tions about  the  Report. 

Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the 
Book  Depository  Building?  Our  answer  was 
yes. 

Where  was  Oswald  on  the  day  President 
Kennedy  was  shot?  In  the  building  on  the 
sixth  floor. 

Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the  building? 
Yes. 

How  many  shots  were  fired?  Most  likely 
three. 

How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  fired? 
Fast  enough. 

What  was  the  time  span  of  the  shots? 
At  least  as  large  as  the  Warren  Commission 
reported?  Most  likely  the  assassin  had  more 
time,  not  less. 

These,  CBS  News  concluded,  added  up  to 
the  answer  to  last  night's  central  ques- 
tion :  Did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shoot  President 
Kennedy?  Our  conclusion  was  that  he  did. 
Beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  chronic  misfit 
and  malcontent  was  at  least  one  of  the  men 
who  fired  on  President  Kennedy.  But  was 
he  the  kUler  or  a  killer?  A  lone  madman  or 
the  agent  to  the  monstrous  and  successful 
conspiracy?  Tonight's  central  question:  Was 
there  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy? 

Announcer.  This  Is  a  CBS  News  Inquiry: 
"The  Warren  Report."  Here  is  Walter 
Cronklte. 

Ceonkite.  In  the  888  pages  of  the  Warren 
Commission  Report  on  the  assassination, 
these  are  certainly  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant words:  "The  Commission  has  found  no 
evidence  that  either  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or 
Jack  Ruby  was  part  of  any  conspiracy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy."  And  the  Report  also  states:  "Tb»« 
Commission  has  found  no  evidence  that  any- 
one assisted  Oswald  in  planning  or  carrying 
out  the  assassination." 

Let's  stop  a  moment  to  examine  just  what 
that  says  and.  more  Important,  what  it  does 
not  say.  Note  that,  contrary  to  the  popular 
Impression,  the  Commission,  by  these  words, 
left  the  door  open  on  the  question  of  con- 
spiracy Just  a  crack.  The  words  do  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  conspiracy.  Ther 
don't  say  that  the  Commission  concludecl 
that  there  was  no  conspiracy,  or  that  Oswalt 
was  the  sole  assassin.  They  only  say  that  the 
Commission  could  find  no  evidence  that 
others  were  involved,  no  evidence  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy. 

If  there  was  a  conspiracy,  it  could  have 
taken  one  of  two  forms:  either  Oswald  was 
a  sole  trlggerman  for  behind-the-scenes 
manipulators,  or  there  were  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional gunmen  firing  at  the  President. 
Most  of  the  critics  of  the  Report  Insist  there 
were  other  gunmen. 

Within  the  broad  matter  of  conspiracy, 
our  basic  questions  for  tonight  are:  Where 
did  the  shots  come  from?  If  the  shots  did 
not  all  come  from  the  Book  Depository  win- 
dow, then  there  was  most  likely  some  form 
of  conspiracy.  Could  a  single  bullet  have 
wounded  both  President  Kennedy  and  Gov- 
ernor Connally?  The  single  bullet  theory  has 
become  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  the  Report.  The  Commission  said 
it  was  not  essential  to  Its  conclusions.  But,  ■ 
to  make  those  conclusions  square  with  the 
facts,  either  three  groups  of  wounds  were 
caused  by  two  bullets,  which  is  the  single 
bullet  theory,  or  all  three  bullets  from  Os- 
wald's rifle  struck  President  Kennedy  and 
Governor  Connally,  which  the  Commission 
rejected  in  the  belief  that  one  bullet  missed 
completely. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  a  second  as- 
sassin. Let's  look  flrst  at  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  In  Dealey  Plaza,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Correspondent  Dan  Rather. 
Rather.  First,  here's  the  part  of  the  story 
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that  Is  not  In  dispute,  and  that  any  theory 
of  the  assassination  must  explain.  The  Presi- 
dential motorcade  entered  the  plaza  In  a 
sharp  right  turn  off  Main  and  onto  Houston. 
It  ran  slowly  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Dealey 
Plaza.  Then  the  motorcade  slowed  even  more, 
for  the  extremely  sharp  left,  more  than  90 
degrees,  oi-to  Elm  Street,  which  runs  directly 
under  the  windows  of  the  Texas  Schoolbook 
Depository.  It's  a  perfect  place  for  an  am- 
bush. And  as  the  limousine  drifted  into  the 
odd  S  curve,  shots  began  to  rain  on  it. 

Ceonkite.  Here  is  our  first  basic  question 
for  tonight:  Where  did  the  shots  come  from? 

Rather.  We  decided  on  last  night's  program 
that  some  of  the  shots  came  from  up  here. 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  nest  In  the  sixth  fioor 
window.  But.  there  are  persistent  reports  of 
other  virtually  simultaneous  shots,  which 
would  admit  more  than  one  assassin  and 
therefore  a  conspiracy.  Most  often  the  other 
shots  are  reported  from  over  there,  the 
famous  grassy  knoll,  ahead  of.  to  the  right  of. 
and  slightly  above  the  President's  car.  The 
witnesses  for  both  sets  of  shots  are  generally 
positive  and  persuasive. 

This  photograph,  taken  only  seconds  after 
the  assassination,  shows  one  group  of  those 
witnesses,  Oswald's  co-workers,  who  perched 
themselves  In  fifth  floor  windows  to  watch  a 
parade  and  instead  saw  a  murder. 

Bonnie  Rat  Williams.  So,  when  the  Pres- 
ident came  around,  we  remember  seeing  him 
standing  up  and  waving.  And  as  he's  tiirning 
to  go  down  Elm  Street,  we  heard  a  shot,  and 
we  saw  the  President  slump.  Well,  be — prior 
to  that,  though,  we  decided  there  was  some 
fireworks  and  everything,  you  know?  And 
then  after  we  saw  him  slump,  we  said — I 
think  one  guy,  I  don't  remember  which  one 
he  was,  say  that  I  bellove  they're  shooting 
at  the  President,  and  I  believe  It  came  from 
right  up  over  us. 

Harold  D.  Norman.  Then  I  think,  about 
that  time,  well,  Jarman  says,  somebody's 
shooting  at  the  President.  And  I  told  Jar- 
man,  I  said,  I  said.  I  know  It  Is  because  I  could 
hear — they  are  above  me,  and  I  could  hear 
the  shots  and  everything,  and  I  could  even 
hear  the  empty  cartridges  hitting  the  floor.  I 
mean,  after  the  shots  had  been  flred. 

And  so,  after  the  shots  were  fired,  well,  all 
the  officers  and  everyone  else  seemed  to  think 
they  came  from  by  the  track  over  by  the 
underpass,  because  that's  where  everyone 
ran,  over  that-a-way.  But,  I — Just  like  I  said, 
I've  been  hunting  enough  to  knov«  the  sound 
of  a  rifle  from — from  a  backfire  or  a  fire- 
cracker or  anything  like — especially  that 
close  to  me. 

Rather.  The  witnesses  In  the  fifth  floor 
windows  say  they  heard  the  shots  right  over- 
head. But  other  observers  below  thought  they 
heard  firing  from  other  directions.  This  Is  the 
view  of  Elm  Street  from  the  grassy  knoll,  up 
behind  the  picket  fence  where  some  critics 
claim  another  gunman  lay  concealed.  We're 
looking  through  the  trees  at  the  spot  where 
the  final  shot  took  effect,  the  shot  that  killed 
the  President. 

At  this  point,  the  President  would  have 
presented  as  good  a  target  from  here  as  from 
the  Schoolbook  Depository.  Some  think  that 
right  here  is  where  the  fatal  shot  came  from. 

Eddie  Barker.  Now,  railroad  man,  S.  M. 
Holland,  was  up  on  this  overpass  when  the 
firing  started.  Prom  here,  you  can  see  the 
Book  Depository  and  the  grassy  knoll.  Iklr. 
Holland  came  back  up  here  with  us  a  short 
while  ago.  and  his  is  perhaps  the  most  telling 
account  in  favor  of  the  grassy  knoll  theory. 
not  only  because  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
during  the  assassination,  but  what  he  says 
he  found  on  that  grassy  knoU  immediately 
afterward. 

S.  M.  Holland.  Just  about  the  time  that 
the  parade  turned  on  Elm  Street,  about 
where  that  truck  is — that  bus  is  now.  there 
was  a  shot  came  from  up— the  upper  end  of 
the  street.  I  couldn't  say  then,  at  that  time, 
that  it  came  from  the  Book  Depository  book 
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store.  But  I  knew  that  It  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  street,  and  the  President  slvmiped 
over  forward  like  that  and  tried  to  raise  his 
band  up.  And  Governor  Connally,  sitting  In 
front  of  him  on  the  right  side  of  the  car.  tried 
to  turn  to  bis  right  and  be  was  sitting  so 
close  tu  the  door  that  he  coiildn't  make  it 
that-a-way.  and  be  turned  back  like  that 
with  bis  arm  out  to  the  left.  And  about  that 
time,  the  second  shot  was  fired  and  It 
knocked  him  over  forward  and  he  slumped 
to  the  right,  and  I  guess  his  wife  pulled  him 
over  In  her  lap  because  he  fell  over  In  her 
lap. 

And  about  that  time,  there  was  a  third 
report  that  wasn't  nearly  as  loud  as  the 
two  previous  reports.  It  came  from  that 
picket  fence,  and  then  there  was  a  fourth 
report.  The  third  and  the  fourth  reports 
was  almost  simultaneously.  But,  the  third 
report  wasn't  nearly  as  loud  as  the  two 
previous  reports  or  the  fourth  report.  And 
I  glanced  over  underneath  that  green  tree 
and  you  see  a — a  little  puff  of  smoke.  It 
looked  like  a  puff  of  steam  or  cigarette 
smoke.  And  the  smoke  was  about — oh,  8  or 
10  feet  off  the  ground,  and  about  15  feet 
this  side  of  that  tree. 

And  I  Immediately  ran  around  to  the 
spot  that  this  shot  came  from.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  one  there  because  it  took  us 
quite  a  little  while  to  thread  our  way 
through  the  cars — there's  so  many  parked 
there — and  they  parked  at  every  angle,  that 
when  I  got  over  there  I  did  find  where  a 
man  had  been  standing  and  walking  from 
one  end  of  the  bumper  to  the  other,  and  I 
guess  if  you  could  have  counted  the  foot- 
steps there'd  a  been  200  or  more  on  the 
muddy  spots — footprints.  And  there  were 
two  mud  spots  on  the  bumper  of  this  sta- 
tion wagon. 

Barker.  Would  you  take  me  over  there 
and  show  me  this  place  you're  talking 
about? 

Holland.  Yes.  I  vrill. 

Barker.  All  right,  let's  go.  Well  now,  Mr. 
Holland,  where  would  the  person  have  to  be 
Standing  to  have  fired  that  shot  that  you 
heard  that  came  from  up  here? 

Holland.  From  the  footprints  and  all  In- 
dications, he  was  standing  right  here. 

Barker.  Were   they   fresh  footprints? 

Holland.  They  were  fresh.  It  had  been 
raining  that  morning.  There  was  foot- 
prints— mud  on  these  two-by-fours — there 
was  mud  on  the  bumper  of  the  station 
wagon,  and  they  was  only  two  sets  of  foot- 
prints that  I  could  find  that  left  this  sta- 
tion wagon  and  they  went  behind  a  white 
Chevrolet  car  that  was  settln'  over  there. 

Barker.  Abraham  Zapruder,  whose  film 
of  the  assassination  was  studied  at  length 
on  last  night's  program,  was  standing  up 
on  this  little  wall  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
grassy  knoll.  Now,  shots  from  behind  that 
picket  fence  over  there  would  have  almost 
had  to  whistle  by  his  ear. 

Mr.  Zapruder,  when  we  Interviewed  him 
here,  tended  to  agree  that  the  knoll  was  not 
Involved. 

Abraham  Zapruder.  I'm  not  a  ballistics  ex- 
pert, but  I  believe  that  If  there  were  shots 
that  come  from  my  right  ear.  I  would  hear  a 
different  sound.  I  heard  shots  coming  from — 
I  wouldn't  know  which  direction  to  say — but 
they  was  driven  from  the  Texas  Book  Deposi- 
tory and  they  all  sounded  alike.  There  was 
no  difference  In  sound  at  all. 

Barker.  Associated  Press  Photographer 
James  Altgens  was  actually  looking  toward 
the  Book  Depository. 

J.^MEs  Altgens.  As  I  was  getting  ready  to 
make  some  pictures,  why,  I  heard  this  noise. 
I  thought  It  was  a  firecracker  explosion.  So, 
I  just  went  ahead  and  made  the  picture, 
which  shows  the  President  right  after  he 
was  struck  by  a  bullet,  struck  in  the  neck, 
the  flrst  shot.  And  this  was  a  picture  that 
the  Warren  Report  later  fixed  as  being  made 
two  seconds  after  the  shot  was  fired.  And  as 


they  got  In  close  to  me.  and  I  was  prepared 
to  make  the  picture,  I  had  my  camera  almost 
at  eye  level;  that's  when  the  President  was 
shot  in  the  bead.  And  I  do  know  that  the 
President  was  still  in  an  upright  t>OEltion, 
tilted,  favoring  Mrs.  Kennedy.  And  at  the 
time  that  he  was  struck  by  this  blow  to  the 
Lead,  it  was  so  obvious  that  It  came  from 
behind,  it  had  to  come  from  behind  because 
It  caused  him  to  bolt  forward,  dislodging 
him  from  this  depression  In  the  seat  cushion, 
and  already  favoring  Mrs.  Kennedy,  he  au- 
tomatically fell  in  that  direction. 

The  one  thing  that  did  seem  to  be  a 
little  bit  strange,  immediately  after  the  car 
proceeded  on  to  Parkland  Hospital,  men  with 
drawn  guns  ran  up  the  terrace  of  this  plaza, 
up  Into  what  is  considered  to  be  and  re- 
ferred to  as  the  knoll  area.  And,  thinking 
that  they  had  the  assassin  cornered  up  in 
this  knoll  area — and  It  seemed  rather 
strange,  as  I  say,  because  knowing  that  the 
shot  came  from  behind,  this  fellow  had  to 
really  move  in  order  to  get  over  into  the 
knoll  area. 

Barker.  You  bad  no  thoughts  about  an- 
other assassin  behind  the  fence  or  on  the 
knoll? 

Altgens.  I've  had  a  lot  of  people  to  con- 
tact me  in  that  they  felt  there  was  another 
person  Involved,  and  trying  to  get  me  to 
verify  either  photographs  they  had  or  to 
work  out  some  information  they  felt  they 
had  come  across  to  substantiate  the  evidence 
of — substantiate  the  fact  that  there  was  an- 
other assassin.  But  at  no  time  has  any  of 
this  evidence  proved  to  me  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  there  was  another  assassin. 

Officer  Jacks.  The  car  In  which  I  was 
driving,  which  occupied  the  Vice  President, 
was — had  Just  completed  Its  turn,  and  I 
felt  a  blast  which  appeared  to  be  a  rlfie  shot 
come  from  behind  me.  I  turned  and  looked 
up  to  the  School  Book  Depository. 

Barker.  Well  now.  what  about  these  people 
who  say  shots  came  from  this  fence  area 
up  here?  Would  you  agree  with  that  at  all, 
or  not? 

Jacks.  No,  sir.  I — I — I  don't  think  there 
was.  I  heard  three  shots  and  I  could  feel  the 
concussion  from  all  three. 

Cronkite.  Eddie  Barker  went  to  Austin  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Connally,  who  were  In  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion to  know  the  direction  from  which  the 
shots  came. 

Governor  Connallt.  All  of  the  shots  came 
from  the  same  place,  from  back  over  my 
right  shoulder.  They  weren't  in  front  of  us. 
or  they  weren't  at  the  side  of  us.  There  were 
no  sounds  like  that  emanating  from  those 
directions. 

Barker.  Was  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind, 
the  direction  that  those  shots  came  from? 

Mrs.  CoNNALLT.  No.  They  aU  came  from 
the  same  direction. 

Barker.  Which  was? 

Mrs.  CoNNALLT.  It  was  behind  us.  over  my 
right  shoulder.  You  see,  the  first  one — the 
first  sound,  the  first  shot,  I  heard  and  turned 
and  looked  right  Into  the  President's  face. 
So,  the  sound  drew  me  to  that  direction  and 
had  a  definite  reaction. 

CaoNKFTE.  In  Abraham  Zapruder's  film  of 
the  assassination,  the  fatal  shot  appears  to 
move  the  President's  head  back.  The  critics 
contend  this  can  only  mean  the  shot  came 
not  from  the  Book  Depository,  but  from 
somewhere  in  front.  Not  for  the  first  time, 
nor  for  the  last  in  these  reports,  we  find 
equally  qualified  experts  in  disagreement. 

We  put  the  question  of  the  President's 
head  movement  to  an  experienced  photo  an- 
alyst and  two  expert  pathologists. 

Rather.  From  a  physicist's  point  of  view, 
from  a  photographic  analysis  point  of  view, 
what  can  you  tell  about  the  direction  of  the 
bullet? 

Charles  Wyckoff.  Well,  the — In  frame  313. 
the — there  was  an  apparent  explosion  at 
this  point,  which  would  be  on  the  front  side 
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ot — of — the  head.  Now.  characteristically, 
thU  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  bullet 
came  from  behind,  and  thia  la  what's  called 
spall  Ing.  It's  a  minor  explosion  where  pieces 
of  material  have — have  left  and  go  generally 
In  the  direction  of  the  bullet. 

Rathks.  But  now,  the  explosion,  this  minor 
explosion,  occurs  forward  of  the  President. 
Now,  wouldn't  that  Indicate  the  bullet  com- 
ing from  the  front? 

Wtckoit.  No,  quite  contrary.  It  does  Indi- 
cate that  the  bullet  was  coming  from  behind. 
Rather.  Well,  you're  aware  that  some  crit- 
ics say  that  by  the  very  fact  that  In  the  pic- 
ture you  can  clearly  see  the  explosion  of  the 
bullet  on  the  front  side  of  the  President, 
that  that  certainly  indicates  the  bullet  came 
from  the  front. 

WYCKorF.  Well,  I  don't  believe  any  physi- 
cist has  ever  said  that.  This  picture  might 
explain  the  principle  that  we've  been  tallc- 
ing  about  Just  a  little  bit  more  clearly.  It's  a 
picture  taken  In  a  millionth  of  a  second,  of 
a  .30  calibre  bullet  being  shot  through  an 
electric  llghtbulb.  The  bullet  was  traveling 
from  this  direction,  entered  the  llghtbulb 
here,  passed  through  and  caused  a  rather 
violent  explosion  to  occur  on  the  exiting 
side,  and  it's  very  similar  to  the  situation 
in  the  Zapruder-Kennedy  assassination  films. 
Cbonkttx.  That  Is  one  explanation  from  a 
physicist  as  to  how  a  head  could  move  back- 
ward after  being  struck  from  behind,  which 
seems  to  many  laymen  not  possible.  Forensic 
pathologists  are  experts  In  the  examination 
of  victims  of  violent  death,  both  medically 
and  legally  qualified.  Dan  Rather  put  the 
matter  to  one  of  them.  Dr.  Cyril  W.  Wecht, 
professor  at  Duquense  University. 

Ctml  W.  Wecht.  I  have  seen  too  many  bi- 
ological and  physical  variations  occur  In  for- 
ensic pathology  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  Impossible.  I  cay  that  it  is  quite  un- 
likely. I  say  that  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
accept,  but  I  would  have  to  admit  that  It  is 
a  possibility  that  his  body  could  have  moved 
in  that  direction  after  having  been  struck 
by  a  bullet  that  hit  him  In  the  back  of  the 
head. 

CaoNKTrE.  Eyewitnesses,  and  even  film  an- 
alysts often  produce  as  many  problems  as 
they  solve.  In  this  case,  the  physical  evidence 
would  seem  to  be  more  reliable,  and  that 
evidence  came  first  to  the  attention  of  the 
doctors  at  Parkland  Hospital,  who  were  the 
first  to  look  closely  at  both  the  massive  head 
wound  and  the  less  critical  neck  wound. 

At  Parkland,  Dr.  Malcolm  Perry,  attending 
surgeon,  tried  desperately  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent alive.  But  the  very  urgency  of  that  prob- 
lem prevented  him  from  examining  the  two 
wounds,  as  he  now  explains  in  his  first  public 
statement  since  the  Report  was  published. 

Dr.  Mai^olm  Perrt.  I  noted  a  wound  when 
I  came  Into  the  room,  which  was  of  the  right 
posterior  portion  of  the  head.  Of  course.  I 
did  not  examine  It.  Again,  there  was  no  time 
for  cursory  examination.  And  If  a  patent  air- 
way cannot  be  secured,  and  the  bleeding  can- 
not be  controlled — It  really  made  very  little 
difference.  Some  things  must  take  precedence 
and  priority,  and  In  this  Instance  the  airway 
and  the  bleeding  must  be  controlled  initially. 
Barker.  What  about  this  wound  that  you 
observed  In  the — in  the  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's neck?  Would  you  tell  me  about  that? 
Perrt.  Yes.  of  course.  It  was  a  very  cursory 
examination.  The  emergency  proceedings  at 
hand  necessitated  immediate  action.  There 
was  not  time  to  do  more  than  an  extremely 
light  examination. 

Barker.  There's  been  a  lot  said  and  written 
about  was  this  an  exit  wound,  or  an  entry 
wound?  Would  you  discuss  that  with  me.  sir? 
Perrt.  Well,  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
determination  of  entrance  or  exit  frequently 
requires  the  ascertatlon  of  trajectory.  And. 
of  course,  this  I  did  not  do.  None  of  us  did  at 
the  time.  There  was  no  time  for  such  things. 
The  differentiation  between  an  entrance 
and  exit  wound  Is  often  made  on  a  disparity 
in  sizes,  the  exit  wound  generally  being  larger, 


in  the  case  of  an  expanding  bullet.  If,  how- 
ever, the  bullet  does  not  expand — if  it  Is  a 
fvill-Jacketed  bullet,  for  example,  such  as 
used  commonly  in  the  military,  the  caliber 
of  the  bullet  on  entrance  and  exit  will  fre- 
quently be  the  same.  And  without  deforma- 
tion of  the  buUet,  and  without  tumbling,  the 
wounds  would  be  very  similar — and  in  many 
Instances,  even  a  trained  observer  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  two. 

B.^rker.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  the  time, 
or  did  you  think,  was  this  an  entry  wound, 
or  was  this  an  exit  wound? 

Perry.  Actually,  I  didn't  really  give  it 
much  thought.  And  I  realize  that  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  had  I  done  so.  But  I 
actually  applied  my  energies,  and  those  of  us 
there  all  did.  to  the  problem  at  hand,  and 
I  didn't  really  concern  myself  too  much  wltii 
how  it  happened,  or  why.  And  for  that  reason, 
of  course,  I  didn't  think  about  cutting 
through  the  wound — which,  of  course,  ren- 
dered It  Inviolate  as  regards  further  examina- 
tion and  Lnspection.  But  it  didn't  even  occur 
to  me.  I  did  what  was  expedient  and  what 
was  necessary,  and  I  didn't  think  much  about 
it. 

Barker.  You  did  not  turn  the  President 
over? 

Perry.  No.  there  was  no  reason  to.  There 
was  not  time  at  that  problem,  and  there  was 
really  no  reason  to.  It  made  very  little  dif- 
ference to  me,  since  my  immediate  concern 
was  with  an  attempted  resuscitation. 

Cronkite.  The  nature  of  the  throat  wound 
can  no  longer  be  verified,  for  no  records  were 
made  and  no  pictures  taken  before  Dr.  Perry 
cut  through  it  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  his 
patient's  breathing.  The  doctors  at  Parkland 
were  engaged  In  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep 
the  President  alive;  all  else  was  secondary. 
But  their  task  was  impossible.  One  of  the 
shots  had  virtually  destroyed  the  President's 
head.  Even  as  the  doctors  worked,  the  Pres- 
ident died. 

At  the  hospital  the  scene  was  turbulent 
and  disordered.  The  press  and  public  were 
clamoring  for  news.  Dr.  Perry  was  rushed 
from  the  emergency  room  to  a  news  confer- 
ence, where  he  was  badgered  Into  giving  a 
description  of  the  wounds. 

The  neck  wound,  he  told  the  press,  looked 
like  an  entry  wound,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
front  of  his  neck.  In  the  transcript  of  that 
news  conference  there's  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Perry  made  it  sound  as  if  he  had  a  firm  opin- 
ion. Well,  the  reporters  flashed  the  news,  and 
In  that  moment  of  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing established  once  and  for  all  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people  a  conviction 
that  at  least  one  bullet  had  been  fired  from 
the  front  of  the  motorcade. 

Legally,  the  dead  President  was  now  Just 
another  part  of  the  evidence  in  a  Texas  homi- 
cide case.  The  murder  had  been  committed 
in  that  state,  and  there  were  no  laws  which 
gave  the  federal  government  Jurisdiction. 

In  his  book.  "The  Death  of  a  President," 
William  Manchester  describes  a  scene  of  al- 
most horrifying  confusion,  in  which  the 
Dallas  County  Medical  Examiner  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  President,  and  Ken- 
nedy aides  almost  literally  bulldozed  his  cof- 
fin out  of  Parkland  Hospital. 

During  the  flight  to  Washington  it  was 
agreed  that  an  autopsy  had  to  be  performed, 
and  Manchester  writes  Mrs.  Kennedy  chose 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  because  her  husband 
had  been  a  naval  officer. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  by  the  Chief 
of  Pathology.  Commander — now  Captain 
James  J.  Humes;  Dr.  J.  Thornton  Boswell; 
and  Army  Lt.  Colonel,  Pierre  Pinck,  a  foren- 
sic pathologist.  They  reported  in  a  document 
reproduced  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of 
the  Warren  Report  that  the  President's 
wounds  were  inflicted  from  the  rear.  As  part 
of  standard  procedure,  they  had  photographs 
and  X-rays  taken  as  they  proceeded. 

Confusion  continued  at  Bethesda,  as  it  had 
reigned  at  Parkland.  FBI.  agents  submitted 
a  report,   later  disclosed  in  Edward  u.  Ep- 


stein's book,  "Inquest,"  which  said  they  had 
heard  one  pathologist  state  that  he  had 
found  a  wound  in  the  President's  back,  and 
could  not  find  an  exit. 

The  Warren  Report  version  was  explicit, 
that  there  was  no  wound  In  the  back,  but 
one  in  the  neck.  However,  details  of  these 
published  sketches  tended  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  wound  below  what  could  be  de- 
scribed as  the  neck. 

The  photographs  and  X-rays  which  might 
clear  up  the  issue  were  in  possession  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  and  only  officially  turned 
over  to  the  Archives  on  October  31st,  1966 — 
with  the  provision  that  they  not  be  made 
public  for  five  years.  Now,  there  the  matter 
has  rested  until  now.  But  Captain  Humes,  the 
Senior  Pathologist  at  the  autopsy,  has  since 
gone  to  the  Archives  and  re-examined  the 
X-rays  and  photographs.  His  conclusions  we 
will  hear  later  in  an  exclusive  interview,  the 
only  one  he's  granted  since  that  fateful  night. 
But  first,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wecht, 
whom  we  heard  earlier. 

Wecht.  This  sketch  that  was  made  by 
Dr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Rather,  is  a  very  important 
sketch.  It  shows  the  bullet  hole  which  he 
diagrammed  in  at  a  point  approximately 
several  Inches  below  the  collar  level,  al- 
though he  does  give  other  measurements 
to  the  side — which  would  place  it  at  a  higher 
level. 

Rather.  Now,  the  Commission  Report  ac- 
cepted that  the  bullet  entered  very  near  the 
neck,  did  it  not? 

Wecht.  Yes.  Take  a  look  at  this  sketch,  if 
you  would,  please.  This  was  made  by  a 
medical  illustrator  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. This  sketch  shows  the  one  that  was 
accepted  by  the  Warren  Commission.  It 
shows  the  point  of  entrance  in  the  back  at  a 
much  higher  level,  and  it  shows  the  point 
of  exit  again  at  approximately  the  level  of 
the  knot  of  the  tie.  You  can  then  see  why  it 
was  very  important  to  acctirately  determine 
whether  or  not  the  bullet  wound  In  the  back 
was  at  this  point,  or  whether  It  was  five  and 
a  half  Inches  below  the  collar  level. 

CRONKrrE.  Since  the  X-rays  and  films  were 
turned  over  to  the  Archives,  Captain  Humes 
has  re-examined  them.  And  tonight,  for  the 
first  time,  he  discusses  with  Dan  Rather  what 
is  contained  In  them. 

Rather.  Commander — now  Captain  Humes, 
have  you  had  a  look  at  the  pictures  and 
X-rays  from  the  autopsy  since  the  time  that 
you  submitted  them  to  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion? 

Humes.  Yes.  Mr.  Rather,  we  have. 
Rather.  And   do   you   have    any   different 
conclusion,  any  different  ideas,  any  different 
thoughts  now,  after  seeing  them  again,  than 
you  had  at  that  tUne? 

HtTMES.  No,  we  think  they  bear  up  very 
well,  and  very  closely,  our  testimony  before 
the  Warren  Commission. 

Rather.  How  many  wounds  in  the  Presi- 
dent's body? 

Humes.  There  were  two  wounds  of  en- 
trance, and  two  of  exit. 

Rather.  And  the  two  wounds  of  entry 
were  where? 

HtnuES.  Posteriorly,  one  low  in  the  right 
posterior  scalp,  and  one  in  the  base  of  the 
neck,  on  the  right. 

Rather.  Let's  talk  about  those  two  wounds. 
Captain.  Both  of  these  are  blowups  from 
the  Warren  Commission  Report,  these  sets 
of  drawings.  Now,  there  are  people  who  think 
they  see  discrepancies  in  these  two  drawings 
from  the  Warren  Commission  Report,  in 
that  this  drawing  shows  the — what  you  called 
an  entry  wound  at  the  base  of  the  neck  of 
the  President — shows  It  to  be,  or  seems  to 
show  It  to  be.  in  the  upper  back,  near  the 
shoulder  blade — considerably  below  the  base 
of  the  neck.  Whereas,  this  drawing  does  show 
the  entry  wound  to  be  at  the  base  of  the 
neck.  Now  could  you  talk  about  these,  and 
reconcile  that? 

Homes.  Yes.  sir.  This  first  drawing  Is  a 
sketch  that — In  which  the  outlines  of  the 
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figure  are  already  prepared.  These  are  on 
sheets  of  paper  present  In  the  room  in  which 
the  examination  Is  conducted,  and  are  rou- 
tinely used  to  mark  In  general  where  certain 
marks  or  scars  or  wounds  may  be  in  con- 
ducting a  post  mortem  examination.  They 
are  never  meant  to  be  accurate  or  precisely 
to  scale. 

Rather.  This  is  a  routine  in — In  prepar- 
ing autopsy  reports,  to  use  this  kind  of  draw- 
ing, and  at  this  stage  for  them  not  to  be 
prepared  precisely? 

Humes.  No.  No  precise  measurements  are 
m.ifle.  They  are  used  as  an  aide  memoire,  if 
you  will,  to  the  pathologist  as  he  later  writes 
his  report. 

More  Importantly,  we  feel,  that  the  meas- 
urements which  are  noted  here  at  the  mar- 
gins of  the  drawing  are  the  precise  measure- 
ments which  we  took.  One  states  that — we 
draw  two  lines,  ix)lnts  of  reference — from 
bony  points  of  reference.  We  note  that  there 
were — the  wound  was  fourteen  centimeters 
from  the  tip  of  the  right  acromion,  and  four- 
teen centimeters  below  the  tip  of  the  right 
mastoid.  Now  the  acromion  is  the  extreme 
outermost  portion  of  the  shoulder.  The  tip 
of  the  mastoid  Is  the  bony  prominence  just 
behind  the  ear.  And  where  these  two  lines 
intersect  was,  in  actuality,  where  this  wound 
was  situated.  And  if  we  would  try  and  draw 
that  to  scale,  which  we  weren't  trying  to  do 
as  this  mark  was  made,  this,  I  think,  would 
appear  a  little  bit  higher. 

Rather.  Now,  you  examined  this  whole  area 
of  the  back? 

Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Rather.  Were  there  any  other  wounds  ex- 
cept one  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  one  up 
In  the  skull? 

Humes.  No,  sir,  there  were  not.  Now  the 
second  drawing,  which  you  mentioned,  was 
prepared  as  we  were  preparing  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Warren  Conunisslon,  to  rather 
schematically  and  as  accurately  as  we  pos- 
sibly could  depict  the  story  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Warren  Commission. 

Rather.  In  this  drawing  you  were  trying 
to  be  precise? 

Humes.  Yes,  sir,  we  were.  We  were  trying 
to  be  precise,  and  refer  back  to  our  measure- 
ments that  we  had  made  and  noted  in  the 
margins  of  the  other  drawing. 

Also,  of  course,  since  this  time  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  review  the  photographs 
which  we  made  at  that  time.  And  these 
photographs  show  very  clearly  that  the 
wound  was  exactly  where  we  stated  it  to  be 
In  our  testimony  before  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, and  as  it  is  shown  In  this  drawing. 

Rather.  Your  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
photographs  verify  that  the  wounds  were 
as  shov?n  here? 

Humes.  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

Rather.  About  the — the  bead  wound  ,  ,  . 

Humes.  Yes,  sir. 

Rather.  .  .  .  there  was  only  one? 

HuMES.There  was  only  one  entrance  wound 
in  tlie  head,  yes,  sir. 

Rather.  And  that  was  where? 

Humes.  That  was  posterior,  about  two  and 
a  half  centimers  to  the  right  of  the  midline, 
posteriorly. 

Rather.  And  the  exit  wound? 

Humes.  And  the  exit  wound  was  a  large 
irregular  wound  to  the  front  and  side — bright 
side  of  the  President's  head. 

Rather.  Now,  can  you  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  wound  you  described  as  the  entry 
wound  was,  in  fact,  that? 

Humes.  Yes,  indeed,  we  can — very  pre- 
cisely and  Incontrovertibly.  The  missile 
traversed  the  skin,  and  then  traversed  the 
bony  skull.  And  as  it  passed  through  the 
skull  it  produced  a  characteristic  coning, 
or  beveling  effect  on  the  Inner  aspect  of  the 
skull — which  Is  scientific  evidence  that  the 
wound  was  made  from  behind  and  passed 
forward  through  the  President's  skull. 

Ratrxb.  This  Is  very  Important.  You  say 


the  scientific  evidence — la  it  concltisive 
scientific  evidence? 

Humes.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Rathkr.  How  many  autopsies  have  you 
performed? 

Humes.  I — I  would  estimate  approximately 
one  thousand. 

Rather.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  wound 
at  the  back  of  the  President's  bead  was  the 
entry  wound? 

Humes.  There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt,  sir. 

CaoNKriE.  So  the  Chief  Pathologist  at  the 
Kennedy  autopsy,  after  re-examining  the  X- 
rays  and  photographs,  states  without  the 
slightest  qualification  that  the  shots  which 
killed  the  President  came  from  the  rear. 


BILL  TO  PROVIDE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  URBAN  LIVING 

Mr..  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TTtie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  H.R. 
3155,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  on  January  19  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  This  bill,  had  it  moved 
promptly  through  the  Congress  and  on 
to  the  President,  would  have  provided  our 
country  with  a  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Living,  organized  and  functioning 
before  this  lone;,  hot  summer  began. 

This  legislation  Is  well  conceived  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  in  depth  the 
problems  following  in  the  v/ake  of  the 
far-reaching  economic  and  social 
changes  which  have  so  profoundly  affect- 
ed life  in  our  cities,  as  indeed  we  have 
seen  this  summer. 

As  we  all  know,  of  course,  this  com- 
mission has  not  been  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  matter  was  referred  immediately 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Organization.  There  it  rests. 
No  action  has  been  taken,  nor,  at  this 
date,  is  any  reportedly  planned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  H.R.  3155  be 
given  immediate  favorable  consideration 
by  our  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  because  the  need  is  so  urgent. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  historically 
to  the  major  contributions  which  flowed 
from  the  Country  Life  Commission  estab- 
lished in  1909,  to  see  the  great  benefits 
which  can  derive  from  Intelligent  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  social  change. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN 
LIVING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Kuvkendall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  19,  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 


3155,  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Urban  Living.  The  bill  has  since 
been  tabled  in  committee. 

If  we  are  really  so  concerned  about  ex- 
penditures and  the  national  debt  as  we 
tell  our  constituents,  we  would  be  far 
better  off  to  establish  the  Commission 
Mr.  Quie  proposes  than  to  continue  to 
reduplicate  tasks  and  goals  through 
myriads  of  uncoordinated  bureaucratic 
organs  and  organisms. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  can  do 
nothing  but  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  join  with  those  now  sponsor- 
ing the  bill,  and  enjoin  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions to  act  quickly  to  expedite  this  bill. 


POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  SHOULD 
BE  DEFERRED  FROM  DRAFT 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced,  along  with  a  niunber  of  co- 
sponsors,  a  joint  resolution  which  calls 
for  deferring  policemen  and  firemen 
from  the  draft.  In  view  of  the  urban  war- 
fare America  is  experiencing,  the  in- 
creased instances  of  arson,  as  well  as  the 
imsafe  streets  caused  by  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  crime  rate,  I  believe  this  bill 
deserves  serious  consideration. 

According  to  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  there  will  be  50,000 
vacancies  in  police  departments 
throughout  the  Nation  this  year.  There 
is  a  considerable  shortage  of  firemen  as 
well.  Many  men  engaged  in  law  en- 
forcement or  firefighting,  or  who  would 
consider  entering  these  fields,  are  being 
inducted  into  the  armed  services  to  serve 
in  Vietnam. 

Urban  warfare,  unsafe  streets,  and 
threats  to  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property  in  America  pose  as  serious  a 
threat  to  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  in  this  Nation  as  does  guerrilla 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  security  of  the  people  of 
that  nation. 

The  men  needed  to  maintain  order  in 
America,  because  of  their  age  and  good 
health,  are  in  many  instances  the  very 
same  men  who  are  being  drafted  into  the 
armed  services.  Our  commitments  to 
fight  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  cannot  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  first  duty  of  government,  which  is  to 
preserve  safety  in  the  home  and  on  the 
streets. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  firemen,  would 
defer  policemen,  State  highway  patrol- 
men, sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  wardens 
and  guards  of  State  and  Federal  prisons, 
and  jailkeepers.  The  deferment  would 
be  effective  only  while  they  are  employed 
in  such  positions  on  a  regular  full-time 
basis,  or  while  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  in  law  enforcement  or 
firefighting  conducted  by  the  Federal  or 
a  State  government  or  a  subdivision 
thereof. 
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Following  iB  the  complete  text  of  the 
resolution: 

H.J.  Rxs  803 

Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Universal  mil- 
itary Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  deferment  of 
law  enforcement  ofBcers  and  0remen  from 
training  and  eervlce  under  such  Act 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  safety  In  the 
home  and  on  the  streets  of  civil  order  and 
domestic  tranquility  Is  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  any  government;  and 

Whereas  the  ever-Increasing  crime  rate  and 
the  Increased  occurrence  of  violence  and  ar- 
son In  America's  cities  demand  full  strength- 
ened police  and  fire  departments;  and 

Whereas  there  presently  exists  a  shortage 
of  60.000  police  officers  In  police  departments 
throughout  the  Nation  and  a  considerable 
shortage  of  firemen;  and 

Whereas  many  American  citizens  engaged 
In  law  enforcement  and  flreflghtlng  are  be- 
ing Inducted  or  considered  for  Induction  Into 
the  armed  services  to  serve  In  Vietnam;  and 
Whereas  tirban  warfare,  unsafe  streets,  and 
threats  to  safety  of  person  and  property  In 
America  pose  serious  threat  to  the  preBer- 
vatlon  of  law  and  order  In  this  Nation  as  does 
guerrilla  warfare  In  South  Vietnam  to  the 
security  of  the  people  of  that  nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Unlvenal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
as  amended,  shall  be  amended  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  deferment  of  firemen  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  Including  policemen. 
State  highway  patrolmen,  sheriffs,  deputy 
sheriffs,  wardens  and  guards  of  State  and 
Federal  prisons,  and  Jallkeepers. 

That  subsection  (f )  of  section  6  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
as  amended  (50  App.  456(f) ) .  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Vice  President"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  The  Vice  President";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follow*: 

"(2)  Police  officers  and  firemen  of  the 
States,  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subdivisions  of  the 
States,  khall.  while  employed  In  such  posi- 
tions on  a  regular  full-time  basis,  or  while 
pursuing  a  course  of  education  or  training 
In  law  enforcement  or  firefightlng  conducted 
by  the  United  States  or  by  a  State,  territory, 
poeseaslon.  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
subdivision  of  a  State,  be  deferred  from 
training  and  Service  under  this  title  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States." 


FEDERAL  DATA  BANK  CLOSER  TO  A 
REALITY 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BettsI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  released  a  report 
this  week  recommending  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  Ctovemment 
statistical  programs.  This  is  technical 
terminology  for  urging  creation  of  a 
Federal  Data  Bank  which  will  have  the 
authority  to  compile  information  on 
every  aspect  of  our  society,  its  businesses. 


and  citizens.  By  applying  the  broadest 
definition  to"  the  term  "economic,"  every 
census  questionnaire,  Government  sur- 
vey, internal  revenue  report,  FBI  and 
other  security  reviews,  FHA  loan  applica- 
tions. Veterans'  Administration  and 
social  security  benefit  case  histories,  and, 
yes,  even  drivers'  license  numbers,  will 
be  computerized  in  this  Federal  Data 
Bank.  Our  personal  histories  would  be 
available  at  the  whim  of  a  bureaucrat. 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  intention 
of  those  who  conceive  the  integration  of 
data  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. But,  I  contend,  such  an  eerie  re- 
sult cannot  be  eliminated.  At  the  pedes- 
tal of  consolidation,  coordination, 
standardization,  and  efficiency ,  our  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  develop  a  dossier  on 
all  its  citizens  and  economic  enterprises. 
Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
delays  expressing  its  will  until  a  bad 
project  has  begim  operation.  Let  us  ex- 
ercise extreme  caution  before  permitting 
any  Federal  Data  Bank  to  be  created. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  here 
is  a  summary  of  some  important  aspects 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
port. It  focuses  on  several  questions: 

(1)  To  what  extent  Is  there  coordination 
and  integration  of  our  statistical  programs? 

The  statistical  programs  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  although  good  by 
historical  or  relative  standards,  are  not  suf- 
ficiently Integrated  or  coordinated.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  have  a  "national  statistical  sys- 
tem" but  rather  several  subystems  and  some 
rather  unrelated  pieces. 

(2)  What  are  the  implications  on  the  effi- 
ciency  of   our  statistical   system? 

Current  statistical  Information  Is  totally 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  changing  policy  needs 
of  our  times.  The  Information  contained  In 
the  statistical  publications  cannot  be  easily 
manipulated  or  related.  Improved  Integration 
would  provide  valuable  information  on  pro- 
ductivity prices  and  Incomes.  A  more  Inte- 
grated system  of  data  might  significantly  Im- 
prove economic  policy.  Further  Integration 
would  help  to  improve  the  design  and  admin- 
istration of  government  programs.  There  is 
an  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  duplicative  reporting 
by  respondents. 

(3)  What  proposals  are  there  for  a  more 
integrated  statistical  system? 

The  most  complex  and  potentially  far 
rtaching  of  the  proposals  .  .  .  would  include 
the  following: 

A.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  index  of 
all  sets  of  data  available  within  the  Federal 
system  and  usable  for  statistical  purposes. 

B.  To  assemble  the  data  from  selected 
sources,  Integrate  them  to  the  maxlmxmi 
feasible  extent,  and  preserve  the  data  in 
usable  and  highly  accessible  form  by  use  of 
large  scale  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. (With  modern  technology,  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  physically  locate  the  data 
in  the  center,  in  view  of  computer  hookups 
and  computer  consoles.) 

C.  To  function  under  uniform  disclosiu-e 
standards,  which  should  also  apply  to  other 
Federal  statistical  agencies,  in  order  to  in- 
sure maximum  protection  of  personal  privacy. 

D.  In  cooperation  with  users  in  and  out  of 
government  and  with  the  collecting  agencies, 
to  formulate  standards  for  further  collection 
efforts  in  order  to  promote  maximum  in- 
tegration and  minimum  duplication  without 
undue  sacrifice  In  terms  of  specific  functions 
of  the  agencies. 

E.  To  define  the  accessibility  and  cost  of 
various  sets  of  data  to  p>otentlal  users  inside 
and  outside  of  government.  Special  tabula- 
tions could  also  be  performed  by  the  center, 
with  due  consideration  for  disclosure  restric- 


tions and  with  costs  assessed  against  the 
users. 

(4)  Would  further  Integration  and  par- 
tlciilarly  a  national  data  center  present  a 
threat  to  personal  privacy? 

A.  The  proposed  national  data  center  dif- 
fers fundamentally  in  design  and  purpose 
from  central  files  designed  to  hold  Informa- 
tion about  Individual  people  or  Individual 
firms. 

B.  Although  the  purpose  of  the  center  nec- 
essitates that  the  Identity  of  the  statistical 
observations  be  maintained  for  matching  op- 
erations, the  Identities  of  individuals  and 
firms  could  be  carefully  safeguarded  by 
strict  legal  and  technical  measures. 

C.  Work  should  go  forward  at  a  pace  that 
is  slow  enough  to  allow  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  disclosure  problems  can  be 
and  are  being  controlled. 

(5)  Is  the  present  administrative  machin- 
ery adequate  for  the  tasks  at  hand? 

The  present  legal  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery Is  generally  adequate  for  the  prob- 
lems of  coordination  and  Integration. 

This  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
port contained  the  following  recommen- 
dations and  conclusions.  Again  I  have  in- 
cluded only  the  major  statements: 

(1)  Work  should  proceed  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  statistical  servic- 
ing center. 

(2)  Steps  to  further  Integration  should  be 
taken  now  by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  pre- 
pare a  detailed  report  of  the  problems  In- 
volved, of  specific  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  of  significant  assistance, 
and  of  the  costs  of  various  alternatives. 

(4)  Additional  resources  for  the  Federal 
statistical  system  vrtll  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  outlined  above. 

I  take  issue  with  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  counts.  There  is  in- 
adequate justification  for  a  coordinated 
statistical  system  such  as  is  proposed. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  challenged 
the  statistics  and  economic  data  devel- 
oped by  the  executive,  but  few  would 
suggest  our  present  capacity  is  "totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  changing  policy 
needs  of  our  time."  I  believe  an  indexing 
of  all  sets  of  data  available  as  a  Federal 
Data  Bank  would  undertake  is,  on  Its 
face,  proof  of  the  threat  to  personal  pri- 
vacy of  our  citizens.  Legal  safeguards 
would  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  prevent 
an  overzealous  bureaucrat  or  autocratic 
government  from  using  a  national  data 
center  to  i>ersecute  or  prosecute  its  de- 
tractors. 

I  share  the  views  of  my  able  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Gal- 
lagher, who  has  done  much  to  alert  the 
House  to  the  perils  of  a  Federal  Data 
Bank.  Addressing  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation convention  on  August  8,  1967, 
Congressman  Gallagher  said : 

What  the  National  Data  Bank  may  propose 
Is  to  let  loose  an  Army  of  researchers  Into  the 
files  of  the  International  Revenue  Service, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  mili- 
tary complex,  birth,  education  and  death 
records;  virtually  every  activity  In  which  a 
functioning  human  engages.  Our  nation 
might  gain  from  such  an  Inundation  of 
graph  makers  and  statistic  collectors.  Once 
armed  with  this  knowledge,  however,  even 
the  most  dedicated  academician  could  sense 
and  be  corrupted  by  the  power  he  had  In  his 
hands.  If  Information  Is  power,  then  real 
power  and  Its  Inherent  threat  to  the  Repub- 
lic vrtll  rest  not  In  some  elected  official  or 
Army  generals,  but  In  a  few  overzealous 
members  of  a  bureaucratic  elite. 
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This  subject  is  too  important  to  go 
unattended.  I  hope  the  House  will  restrict 
the  development  of  any  such  data  col- 
lection agency  until  all  facets  are  fully 
explored  and  protective  measuies  estab- 
Ushed. 

TO  DECREASE  THE  PERMISSIBLE 
MINIMUM  DOWNPAYMENT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  FEDERAL  SHIP 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  AND 
LOANS 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  my  bill  H.R. 
12566,  a  bill  to  decrease  the  permissible 
minimum  downpayment  with  respect  to 
Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  and 
loans. 

The  U.S.  fishing  industry  is  facing  a 
very  severe  problem  in  replacing  obsolete 
fishing  vessels.  This  serves  as  a  decided 
limiting  factor  upon  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dustry to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  fish 
products  in  the  United  States.  The  very 
sad  fact  is  that,  because  of  our  fleet  lim- 
itations, we  are  now  the  world's  largest 
Importer  of  fishery  products. 

Between  1948  and  1964,  the  per  capita 
use  of  fishery  products  in  the  United 
States  increased  almost  70  percent.  In 
1965,  our  domestic  requirements  for  fish- 
ery products  were  in  excess  of  10  billion 
pounds.  Of  this  total  requirement,  55 
percent  was  met  by  imports  as  compared 
with  only  40  percent  in  1960.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  the  heavy  importation  of  fish 
products  amounted  to  $564  million  in 
1964  as  compared  with  $307  million 
landed  by  our  fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  is  readily  ap- 
parent. The  size  and  capabilities  of  our 
fishing  fieet  do  not  permit  us  to  effec- 
tively challenge  foreign  fleets  which  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  ocean  off  our 
very  own  shores. 

In  1965,  we  had  in  operation  approxi- 
mately 13,000  fishing  vessels.  Of  this 
number,  more  than  600  are  80  feet  or 
more  in  length,  but  of  these  vessels  al- 
most 63  percent  were  more  than  21  years 
of  age.  To  replace  all  our  fishing  vessels 
of  80  feet  or  more  in  length  reaching  an 
age  of  20  years  or  more  would  require  the 
construction  of  approximately  75  new 
vessels  each  year  for  the  next  7  years. 
The  availability  of  capital  to  construct 
new  fishing  vessels  seriously  Impedes 
meeting  these  replacement  needs. 

Federal  assistance  available  to  meet 
these  needs  consists  of  a  fisheries  loan 
program,  a  fishing  vessel  mortgage  and 
loan  insurance  program,  and  a  fishing 
vessel  construction-differential  subsidy 
program.  The  last — the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  program — is  author- 
ized by  the  U.S.  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1964.  Its  abUity  to  meet 
rising  vessel  replacement  needs  is  in  di- 
rect relation  to  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds.  Since  enactment,  six  vessels  have 


been  delivered  under  this  program. 
Eleven  are  under  construction,  five  are 
awaiting  contract  signing,  and  12  have 
been  approved  for  construction  but  have 
been  delayed  pending  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  average  total  contract 
price  of  these  vessels  hsis  ranged  from 
$200,000  to  $400,000  with  the  Govern- 
ment's share  averaging  about  48  percent. 

The  availability  of  Federal  funds  un- 
der the  construction-differential  subsidy 
program  has  been  limited  further  by  the 
award  in  past  months  of  two  large  stern 
ramp  trawlers  valued  in  excess  of  $5  mil- 
lion each.  These  two  giant  subsidy  awards 
amounting  to  $2,614,976.50  each  have  de- 
pleted $5,229,953  of  the  available  funds 
for  the  construction-differential  subsidy 
program. 

The  immediate  funding  needs  for  the 
subsidy  program  as  of  March  this  year 
was  approximately  $11  million  if  all  ap- 
proved vessels  were  to  be  constructed. 
Clearly,  suflBcient  Federal  funds  will  not 
be  available  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
especially  when  considering  that  the 
budget  request  and  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  was  only  $6  million  or  a 
little  more  than  one-half  the  amount  re- 
quired to  meet  approved  application 
needs. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  introduced  legislation  liberalizing 
the  downpayment  requirement  of  the 
Federal  ship  mortgage  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  which  are 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  fishing  vessels. 
In  addition,  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  requesting  recon- 
sideration of  the  existing  limitation  on 
satisfactory  maturity  dates  established 
pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  found  in  46 
C.F.R.  255. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  both  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  and  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  consideration, 
so  as  to  restore  the  American  fishing  fleet 
to  the  preeminence  it  once  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  I  have  opposed 
fish  boat  construction  subsidy  legislation. 
This  is  because  it  seemed  to  me  it  up- 
graded the  fishing  vessels  of  a  very  few 
fishermen  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

My  new  bill  is  to  help  the  many  and 
upgrade  the  entire  fleet.  If  desired,  and 
not  just  to  allocate  construction  aid  to  a 
favored  few. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  lend  its 
support  to  this  new  proposal  to  liberalize 
the  program  of  replacing  our  obsolete 
fishing  vessels. 


OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  have  recently  been  involved 
In  studying  "The  Future  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  Policy."  We  spent  much  of  our 


time  reviewing  the  results  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  and  weighing  the  new  direc- 
tions U.S.  trade  policy  may  take  in  the 
next  several  years. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  4.  1967,  briefiy,  but  accurately,  de- 
picts where  our  foreign  trade  policy  now 
stands.  It  notes  that  tariffs  were  cut  an 
average  of  35  percent  during  the  Ken- 
nedy negotiations  and  that  'these  sizable 
reductions  will  prove  a  sharp  spur  to 
trade."  The  Times  recognizes,  however, 
that  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Kennedy  round  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  we  must  now  push  forward  in 
new  directions. 

The  Times  editorial  mentions  the  im- 
portant contribution  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri,  Representative  Thomas  B. 
CtTRTis,  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  has  made  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Kermedy  round.  His 
reports  to  Congress  and  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Policy  Subcommittee  re- 
flect the  interest  he  has  shown  in  his  role 
as  congressional  delegate  to  the  trade 
negotiations. 

The  Times  editorial  concludes  with 
three  suggestions  for  future  U.S.  trade 
policy.  It  calls  for  a  reduction  of  non- 
tariff  barriers,  special  trade  concessions 
to  developing  nations,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  administration's  Office  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  These  are  substantially  the 
same  recommendations  we  made  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  annual  report  and  that  Con- 
gressman Curtis  made  in  his  statement 
before  our  subcommittee.  They  deserve 
careful  study. 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

AFTE31     THE     KENNEDY     ROUND 

A  good  deal  of  American  Industry  is  up  in 
arms  over  the  tariff  reductions  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Kennedy  Rotmd  of  trade 
negotiations.  Such  a  reaction  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  object  of  the  entire  exercise  was 
to  do  away  with  the  tariffs  that  protect  do- 
mestic industries.  The  protests  of  chemical, 
textile  and  other  business  executives  are 
therefore  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
new  agreement. 

Originally  the  Administration  had  hoped 
to  reduce  tariffs  on  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tiu-al  goods  by  50  per  cent.  While  it  does  not 
meet  this  ambitious  target,  the  agreement 
calls  for  tariff  cuts  averaging  35  per  cent  on 
almost  $8  billion  In  ImpKirts.  Since  foreign 
countries  are  making  reciprocal  concessions, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  these  sizable  reduc- 
tions will  prove  a  sharp  spur  to  trade. 

In  his  series  of  reports  on  the  Kennedy 
Round,  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  who  served  as  Congressional  dele- 
gate for  trade  negotiations,  made  clear  what 
the  bargaining  was  all  about.  American  In- 
dustry, he  said,  must  choose  between  "get- 
ting a  bigger  economic  pie  or  maintaining 
some  historical  division  of  the  economy  In 
which  Industries  retain  their  dominant  or 
less  dominant  places." 

The  Kennedy  Round  clearly  offers  Indus- 
try a  chance  to  get  a  bigger  pie.  It  has  all 
but  eliminated  tariff  barriers  as  an  obstacle 
to  trade  In  a  wide  variety  of  manufactured 
products.  This  Is  especially  true  for  many 
consumer  goods.  Including  automobiles,  tele- 
vision sets  and  sewing  machines. 

The  Administration  admits  that  foreign 
concesions  in  some  other  areas — steel,  alumi- 
num, pulp  and  paf>er — are  less  sweeping,  but 
It  Insists  that  "useful  If  limited  progress" 
was  made.  Similarly,  It  looks  for  the  agri- 
cultural results  to  "Improve  export  oppor- 
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tuBltlefl"  for  many  American  farmers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
post-Kennedy  Bound  action  In  cutting  back 
on  mlUc  product  Imports  la  hardly  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  latest  agreement  and 
Invites  retaliation  abroad.  The  Inconsistency 
between  seeking  greater  foreign  sales  for 
American  farmers  while  tightening  protec- 
tionist measures  against  agricultural  Imports 
is  all  too  evident. 

It  will  take  considerable  time  for  tbe 
United  States  and  Its  trading  partners  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  reductions  they  nego- 
tiated. The  plan  Is  to  cut  duties  over  a  four- 
year  period,  beginning  next  January.  In  four 
equal  steps.  These  phased  reductions  will 
help  cushion  disruptions  to  domestic  In- 
dustry. Nevertheless,  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  protectionism  among  the  major  trading 
countries  is  sure  to  have  a  substantial,  eco- 
nomic Impact. 

Whether  It  does  or  not.  there  will  be  new 
appeals  for  relief  from  foreign  competition. 
But  relief  is  unwarranted  for  InefDclent -and 
noncompetitive  producers  who  want  to  keep 
what  they  have.  Industries  anxious  to  ex- 
pand will  not  seek  protection.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  seize  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  Kennedy  Round  to  compete  effec- 
tively, giving  consumers  the  benefit  of  tariff 
reductions  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  promise  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
will  not  b«  realized,  however,  unless  the  trad- 
ing countries  do  more  than  they  have  done 
to  reduce  the  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rich  industrialized  na- 
tions should  provide  special  trade  conces- 
sions for  the  poor.  These  unfinished  tasks 
argue  that  the  Administration's  Office  for 
TriMle  Negotiations  shoxild  be  kept  on  the  Job 
to  uasan  a  ttfgger  trade  pie  for  all  nations. 


mittee  on  Government  Operations.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much  longer 
the  majority  will  refuse  to  even  consider 
this  important  measure. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  URBAN 
LIVING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  to 
join  in  his  call  for  prompt  favorable  con- 
sideration of  HJR.  3155. 

This  bin  establishes  a  commission  of 
25  chosen  jointly  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker.  Its  stated  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  the  necessary  facts, 
and  advise  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  appropriate  means 
to,  and  I  quote  the  bill,  "help  this  Nation 
to  act  wisely  and  Intelligently  in  this 
time  of  unprecedented  change  in  urban 
living." 

There  is  in  those  words  an  implication 
of  tragic  prophecy  for.  indeed,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  not  acted  wisely  in  meeting 
those  problems.  Unfortimately,  there  Is 
still  grave  need  to  explore  and  to  find  a 
wise  and  intelligent  course  for  the  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  of  the  cities.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  too  have  joined 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Living  and  to  call 
for  immediate  consideration  of  it  by  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  Introduced 
on  January  19,  1967 — long  before  the  re- 
cent riots.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 


A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
URBAN  LIVING 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cities  are 
assailed  with  a  host  of  problems,  in- 
cluding traCBc  congestion,  water  and  air 
pollution,  rising  crime  rates,  the  can- 
cerous growth  of  olums,  and  inadequate 
schools. 

The  riots  of  this  summer  have  only 
added  urgency  to  my  call  to  create  a 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Living. 
If  we  had  acted  sooner,  perhaps  we  could 
have  been  spared  some  of  the  violence 
which  marred  the  summer  of  1967.  In 
any  event,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Living  be- 
come a  reality  before  another  year 
passes. 

I  am  gratified  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  today  have  called  for  action 
on  my  urban  living  bill.  Urban  prob- 
lems are  now  symptoms  of  America's 
most  obvious  domestic  dangers. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  I  have  made  on 
my  bill  to  extablish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Living,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  January — the  first  bill  I  In- 
troduced this  year. 

The  statement  follows : 
A  Peoposal  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Living 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Qtnx,  First 
District,  Minnesota) 

Aristotle  said  "Men  come  together  In  cities 
In  order  to  live;  they  remain  together  In 
order  to  live  the  good  life."  Many  observers 
of  the  contemporary  American  urban  scene 
would  take  exception  to  this  statement.  Al- 
though man  has  come  and  continues  to 
come  to  urbia,  it  might  well  be  argued  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  live  the 
"good  life"  in  the  milieu  that  we  equate 
with  the  typical,  modern  American  metro- 
jxjlls.  While  we  are  recording  the  highest 
degree  of  urbanization  of  any  national  pop- 
ulation, we  are  simultaneously  witnessing 
the  Impact  of  a  number  of  distressing  fac- 
tors— factors  that  depress  the  quality  of  life 
that  Is  enjoyed  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
swelling  multitudes  that  flock  to  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

Daily  we  are  given  disturbing  accounts  of 
the  adverse  forces  working  toward  the  de- 
struction and  diminution  of  those  eidvan- 
tages  that  made  our  tirban  environs  so  at- 
tractive to  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Demands  for  adequate  and  decent 
housing  accommodations  far  exceed  the 
avaUable  supplies — with  the  result  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  forced  to  live  in 
overcrowded,  sub-standard,  but  nonetheless 
costly,  dwellings.  The  personal  safety  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  suffers  at  the  bands  of 
a  splraling  crime  rate  and  an  ever-increasing 
Incidence  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Individual 
health  is  Jeopardized  by  a  host  of  agents 
that  contaminate  the  air  we  breathe  and 
;>ollute  our  limited  water  resources.  Hospital 


and  medical  facilities  fall  behind  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  full 
creative  energies  of  our  greatest  national 
resource,  our  youth,  are  untapped.  Too  many 
of  our  young  people  In  urban  school  sys- 
tems are  unable  to  develop  their  full  in- 
tellectual potential  because  understaffed  fac- 
ulties and  poorly-equipped  classrooms  and 
laboratories  mean  a  denial  of  meaningful 
and  rewarding  educational  experiences. 

These  are  urban  problems.  These  are  na- 
tional problems.  Statistics  tell  us  that  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  our  people  not  live  in 
urban  areas.  Populations  projections  fore- 
cast that  by  1980  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
our  growing  populace  will  reside  In  our 
urban  communities.  Urban  problems,  there- 
fore, must  be  viewed  as  national  problems 
having  a  direct  and  vital  Influence  on  the 
general  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

What  has  been  the  response  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  these  problems  have  posed?  The 
urgency  of  our  needs  has  evoked  a  flurry  of 
activity  at  all  levels  of  government.  We  have 
only  to  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Federal 
sphere  of  governmental  operations  to  find 
ample  evidence  of  this  activity  and  to  arrive 
at  some  Idea  of  the  types  of  responses  that 
are  being  made  to  the  perplexing  questions 
raised  by  our  rapid  urbanization.  The  re- 
cent creation  of  two  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments— Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Transportation — Introduces  some  of  the 
principal  problems  of  metropolitan  Ih-lng 
into  the  highest  echelons  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  To  these  new  Departments  and  to 
many  of  the  other  Executive  departments 
and  agencies.  Congressional  and  Executive 
action  has  produced  a  revamping  and  expan- 
sion of  operations  to  deal  with  public  works 
and  economic  development,  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  and  prevention,  urban 
renewal,  urban  planning,  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, airport  development,  low-rent 
housing,  improved  employment  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  the  betterment  of  sewer  and 
water  facilities.  This  Is  not  an  exhaustive 
list  of  urban-oriented  activities  and  pro- 
grams— but  serves  merely  to  highlight  some 
of  the  primary  concerns  of  those  within  the 
Federal  sphere  of  government  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  formu- 
lating policy  and  translating  that  policy  into 
effective  action. 

Government  cannot,  however,  lay  claim  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  innovations  that  have 
been  advanced.  More  and  more  colleges  and 
universities,  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, civic  and  religious  organizations,  and 
research  and  development  institutions  have 
taken  a  new  and  vigorous  Interest  in  the  de- 
clining state  of  our  urban  affairs.  From  this 
recognition  and  Interest  flows  a  stream  of 
valuable  contributions  that  not  only  In- 
creases our  store  of  knowledge  but  also  our 
capability  to  better  direct  our  efforts  and 
better  utilize  our  resoxirces  to  elevate  the 
quality  of  life  that  can  and  should  be  enjoyed 
In  urban  America. 

In  a  word,  the  problems  of  improved  metro- 
politan living  now  draw  on  the  expertise  and 
enlist  the  efforts  of  len  and  women  from  a 
widening  circle  of  varied  disciplines.  Clearly, 
the  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  this 
type  of  a  response.  But  I  think  that  we  must 
make  certain  that  this  multifaceted  approach 
that  characterizes  the  present  surge  of  na- 
tional activity  Is  guided  by  a  singleness  of 
purpose  that  will  lead  ultimately  to  a  full 
realization  of  our  expectations.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  growing  accumulation  of 
evidence  that  suggests  that  conflicting  goals, 
mutually  exclusive  policy  recommendations, 
duplication  of  efforts  and  expenditures  in  one 
area,  total  lack  of  action  in  a  second  area — 
all  of  these  troublesome  elements  are  coming 
to  cloud  the  urban  affairs  picture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  I  have  made  reference.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  these  stumbling  blocks  to 
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success  and,  with  this  purpose  In  mind,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  that  would  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Urban  Living. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  view  the  role  of  this  proposed  Com- 
mission to  be  one  that  would  make  a  compet- 
itor of  those  already  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
national  effort  to  Improve  urban  living  con- 
ditions. Nor  do  I  envision  a  Commission  that 
would  assume  the  role  of  a  superagency.  On 
the  contrary.  I  would  like  to  see  a  bipartisan 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Living  that 
would  serve  as  a  coordinating  body — working 
in  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of 
local,  State,  and  Federal  government  agencies 
and  departments  as  well  as  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  numerous  non-govern- 
mental parties  alike — In  a  concerted  effort  to 
understand  the  total  picture — the  panorama, 
if  you  will,  of  urban  affairs.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Living  that  would  work  toward  that 
singleness  of  purpose  and  direction  that  Is 
requisite  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

My  proposal  would  bring  into  being  a 
twenty-five  member  Commission,  fifteen  of 
whom  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  No  more  than  nine  of 
the  fifteen  Presidential  appointees  would  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  Of  the  remaining 
ten  members,  five  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  with  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  appoint  the  last  five  mem- 
bers, selecting  three  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  from  the  minority  party.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  the  member- 
ship. 

Over  a  period  of  two  years,  commencing 
with  the  appointment  of  the  twenty-fifth 
member,  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  Its  activities,  studies,  and 
analyses  together  with  any  recommendations 
for  future  Executive  and  Congressional  ac- 
tion. At  any  time  within  this  two-year  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  could  submit  appro- 
priate interim  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

Let  me  brlefiy  outline  some  of  the  duties 
that  I  would  like  to  see  this  national  com- 
mission perform:  (1)  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  the  acquisition  and  dissem- 
ination of  data  necessary  for  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  overview  and  understanding 
of  the  major  problems  that  affect  urban  liv- 
ing In  the  United  States;  (2)  identify  those 
problem  areas  that  demand  immediate  ac- 
tion; (3)  evaluate  operative  programs  de- 
signed to  remedy  these  acute  or  critical 
problems;  (4)  make  recommendations  for 
changes  In  Of>eratlve  programs;  (5)  make 
recommendations  for  the  Initiation  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  acute  or  critical 
problems;  (6)  Identify  overlapping  In  oper- 
ative programs  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  efforts 
and  expenditures;  (7)  study  trends  that  will 
influence  the  future  quality  and  character 
of  urban  life;  (8)  assess  the  likely  impact  of 
these  trends  and  Identify  probable  trouble 
spots;  (9)  make  recommendations  for  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  with  these  future  prob- 
lem areas  that  would  be  useful  for  future 
Executive  and  Congressional  action;  (10)  pro- 
mote greater  public  understanding  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  adopted  to  resolve 
these  problems;  (11)  promote  greater  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  overall  problems  of 
urban  living;  (12)  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
evaluation  of  the  national  policies,  goals, 
and  standards  that  we  have  set  for  urban 
living. 

Somehow  the  words  "national  commission" 
suggest  a  roster  of  prestige  names  offering 
lofty,  ivcTy  tower  recommendations  of  doubt- 
ful value  to  those  who  must  make  policy  and 
to  those  who  must  carry  out  that  policy  once 
established.  I  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  this 


pessimistic  though  popular  notion  for  It  un- 
derestimates the  valuable  appraisals,  policy 
suggestions,  and  public  and  private  efforts 
that  have  been  generated  or  stimulated  by 
that  Instrumentality  that  we  know  as  the 
national  commission.  In  short.  It  overlooks 
or  blithely  dismisses  the  Illustrious  service — 
nationwide  In  scope  and  Impact — that  has 
been  rendered  by  previous  commissions. 

The  studies  carried  out  by  both  Commis- 
sions on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  more  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Hoover  Commissions,  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  hard-hitting  and  practical  products 
that  the  labors  of  national  commissions  can 
yield. 

Recall  if  you  will  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  Hoover  Commission  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  a  measure  of 
unification  within  our  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  creation  of  .".n  efficient  "house- 
keeping" agency  for  the  Federal  government 
in  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Internal  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  State — with  an  eye  to  clarifying  official 
responsibilities,  expediting  communications 
operations,  and  a  breakdown  of  the  numer- 
ous artificial  barriers  that  existed  among  staff 
members.  What  Is  more,  the  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
studies  and  reports  of  that  first  Commission. 

To  the  second  Hoover  Commission  we  owe 
much  credit  for  measures  that  effected  the 
reinforcement  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  overall  Increased  effectiveness  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  defense  planning 
unit.  This  Commission's  work  was  a  major 
stepping  stone  to  the  adoption  and  Imple- 
mentation of  annual  accrued  expenditures 
budgeting  procedures.  Finally,  the  careful 
study  conducted  by  the  Commission  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  major  reduction  in 
the  competition  that  heretofore  existed  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise 
for  the  supply  of  goods  and  services. 

But  perhaps  there  Is  a  precedent  or 
Illustration  that  is  more  analogous  to  the 
situation  that  now  confronts  us.  Shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  present  century.  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  the 
Country  Life  Commission  to  study  and  ana- 
lyze the  problems  of  farming  and  country  liv- 
ing. Issued  In  1909,  the  final  report  of  that 
commission  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "bible 
for  students  of  agriculture,  rural  sociologists, 
agricultural  economists,  farm  leaders,  and 
Secretaries  and  staffs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present." 

The  work  of  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Com- 
mission culminated  in  an  unprecedented 
number  of  concrete  recommendations  that 
were  subsequently  Incorporated  in  legislative 
proposals,  and  finally  signed  Into  law.  Focus- 
ing much  of  its  attention  on  the  educational 
curriculums  of  the  rural  school  systems,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  education  in 
the  rural  classroom  be  redirected  or  re- 
oriented so  as  to  have  a  "relation  to  living" 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  that  "the 
schools  would  express  dally  life"  and  educate 
by  means  of  "agriculture  and  country  life 
subjects."  The  Commission  further  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  national  extension 
service  as  an  effective  means  of  "arousing 
the  people  as  to  what  must  be  accomplished 
in  terms  of  their  dally  lives  and  welfare."  The 
Commission's  report  and  the  proposals  con- 
tained therein  served  as  an  impetus  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914 — 
esUbllshlng  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Agricultural  Extension  Service  as 
well  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 — ^pro- 
viding for  vocational  arglcultural  instruc- 
tion. 

A  direct  and  Immediate  relationship  exists 
between  the  Conunlsslon's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations and  the  boon  that  came  to 
rural  communities  thanks  to  the  introduc- 


tion of  parcel  post  service,  rural  delivery, 
jKistal  savings  plans,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  soil  conservation,  rural  road  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  programs,  the  4^H 
movement,  and  the  growth  of  agricultural 
cooperative  associations.  Although  widely 
enjoyed  and  today  accepted  as  rather  ordi- 
nary, the  changes  wrought  by  these  progres- 
sive measures  transformed  the  character  of 
country  living  and  were  Indeed  extraordi- 
nary. The  myriad  of  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  rural  dwellers  defies  accurate  tally 
or  evaluation. 

Not  to  belabor  my  point,  let  me  say  In  con- 
clusion that  there  are  ample  precedents  for 
the  establishment  and  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Living  that  will  come 
to  grips  with  the  seemingly  insurmountable 
task  of  Improving  the  quality  of  urban  liv- 
ing. Neither  of  the  Hoover  Commissions  of- 
fered panaceas.  Nor  did  the  Roosevelt  Coun- 
try Life  Commission  offer  a  quick  and  pain- 
less cure-all.  Each  did  offer,  however,  sound 
insights  and  invaluable  guidance  In  the 
search  for  viable  answers  to  the  respective 
problems  with  which  each  was  faced.  If 
established,  a  National  Commission  on 
Urb.in  Living  would  be  no  panacea  to  the  ail- 
ments that  plague  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  consequently  the  entire  Nation.  Tills 
Commission  could  serve  as  a  dynamic  mech- 
anism through  which  the  best  minds  from 
the  broad  spectrum  of  Interested  disciplines 
could  merge  and  work  as  one  to  achieve  that 
singleness  of  purpose  and  clarity  of  direction 
that  are  necessary  for  any  substantial  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  urban  liv- 
ing— of  national  living.  Hopefully,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Liv  ng.  that  I 
have  proposed  here  today,  would.  In  the  years 
to  come,  be  viewed  as  a  creative  and  es- 
teemed instrumentality  whose  efforts 
marked  the  advent  of  a  new  urban  atmos- 
phere In  which  men  would  come  together  to 
live  and  remain  there  in  order  to  live  a  good 
life. 


ART  BUCHWALD  RIDES  AGAIN— 
ON  THE  EDSEL? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  WhalenI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  xs  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suspect 
that  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  may  have  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  digesting  his  breakfast  this 
morning  due  either  to  outrage  or  laugh- 
ter if  he  happened  to  read  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post. 

Contained  in  the  paper  was  what  some 
might  term  another  classic  by  one  of 
America's  great  journalistic  assets.  Art 
Buchwald,  whose  recently  concluded 
vacation  apparently  yielded  dividends. 

Whether  we — or  Mr.  McNamara  for 
that  matter — agree  with  the  analogy 
depicted  in  Mr.  Buchwald's  inimitable 
style,  I  think  it  certainly  is  worth  reading. 

For  the  edification,  therefore,  of  my 

colleagues   who   may    have   missed   the 

column,  I  hereby  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

If  Vietnam  Escalator  Works  Why  Dm  thk 

Edsel  Go  Down? 

( By  Art  Buchwald ) 

We  were  sitting  around  discussing  the  war 
In  Vietnam  the  other  night  when  somelxxly 
remembered  that  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  used  to  work  for  the  Ford 
Company. 
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Then  somebody  else  said,  "I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  If  Ford  continued  mak- 
ing the  Edsel  motor  car?" 

This  Is  what  we  decided  could  have  hap- 
pened: 

The  year  the  Edsel  came  out  a  high-level 
conference  was  called.  The  vice  president  In 
charge  of  sales  made  his  report.  "Sir,  we 
might  as  well  face  It.  The  Edsel  Is  a  bomb. 
We  cant  sell  enough  of  them  to  pay  for  one 
advertising  spot  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  our  losses  and  get 
out." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  a  board  member  said, 
"If  the  Edsel  falls,  the  Ford  might  fall,  then 
the  Mercury,  and  then  finally  the  Con- 
tinental. Psychologically  this  would  be  the 
greatest  victory  General  Motors  could  pos- 
sibly achieve,  and  our  prestige  In  the  motor 
Indiistry  would  be  Impaired  forever.  We've 
got  too  much  at  stake  for  us  to  stop  the 
Edsel  now." 

"1  disagree  with  you,  sir.  I  think  we  made 
a  mistake  amd  should  admit  it." 

"Balderdash.  The  solution  Is  to  pour  In 
more  men  and  money.  Surely,  with  all  our 
resources  we  can  make  the  Edsel  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  we  will  show  General  Motors  once 
and  for  all  that  If  Ford  makes  a  commitment 
to  a  car  It  wUl  keep  It." 

"What's  yo\ir  plan,  sir?" 

"liet's  send  In  our  top  engineers  and  de- 
velop the  best  car  money  can  buy." 

A  year  later  the  high-level  group  stared 
glumly  at  the  sales  figures.  "Sir,  as  you  can 
see,  we  only  sold  43  cars  this  year.  The  people 
Just  won't  buy  the  Edsel.  It's  not  their  kind 
of  car.  Let's  get  out  before  it's  too  late." 

"We  can't  Just  get  out.  We've  got  50.000 
workers  committed  to  making  a  successful 
car  and  we'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world  If  we  quit  now.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  with  the  Edsel  management  team.  Let's 
change  the  management,  send  In  another 
75,000  workers,  add  an  additional  830  mil- 
lion, and  we're  bound  to  have  a  winner  on 
our  hands." 

A  year  later  the  same  group  met  to  hear 
the  news  that  only  23  Edsels  had  been  sold. 
But  one  of  the  top-flight  executives,  who  had 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Edsel  fac- 
tory, was  optimistic. 

"It  may  take  more  time  than  we  thought." 
he  said,  "but  progress  is  being  mnde.  We  have 
to  concentrate  harder  on  the  customers  to 
win  them  over  before  we'll  see  any  results 
on  the  sales  charts.  Our  industrial  intelli- 
gence divlson  says  that  General  Motors 
Is  hurting  badly  and  that  with  each  new 
Edsel  coming  off  the  production  line,  their 
morale  Is  sinking  to  a  new  low.  This  Is  no 
time  to  let  up.  I  propose  we  pour  In  another 
125.000  workers  and  950  million  additional 
funds.  GM  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
their  hard-sell  tactics  won't  pay  off." 

Three  years  later,  with  550.000  workers  on 
the  production  line  and  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vested In  the  car,  only  one  Edsel  was  sold — 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"What  do  we  do  now?"  someone  asked. 

"I  think  we  should  stop  malting  Fords, 
Mercurys,  Thunderbtrds  and  Continentals 
and  put  all  our  resources  into  the  Edsel.  Our 
engineers  say  that  all  they  need  Is  250.000 
mora  workers  and  another  billion  dollars, 
and  they'll  have  General  Motors  on  their 
knaes." 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
noticed  with  some  alarm  this  morning 
that  the  President  had  picked  a  group  of 
"observers"  who  will  travel  to  Vietnam 
next  month  to  assure  one  and  all  that 
a  free  election  will  take  place  there. 

I  certainly  have  no  argimient  with  the 
President  on  his  selections.  The  men 
named  are  respected  and  capable,  al- 
though I  wonder  how  many  of  them  are 
able  to  speak  or  understand  the  language 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  so  they  can 
carry  out  their  duties  in  an  efBcient 
manner. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  no  more 
business  in  attempting  to  police  an  elec- 
tion in  Vietnam  than  the  Vietnamese 
would  have  in  sending  a  team  of  ob- 
servers to  the  United  States  to  assure 
an  "honest  count"  in  our  presidential 
race  in  19G8. 

As  long  as  the  administration  is  send- 
ing observers,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
include  a  team  from  Cook  County,  111. 
If  there  was  ever  a  group  of  pohticians 
more  capable  of  knowing  everj-  nuance 
of  election  fraud,  they  have  yet  to  sur- 
face in  the  United  States. 

Another  possibility  might  be  to  add  to 
the  group  of  observers  a  sprinkling  of 
election  ofQcials  from  Alabama  and 
Texas,  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
skilled  ward  leaders  in  Chicago.  They 
would  certainly  be  able  to  detect  any 
cheating  which  may  occur,  or  any 
switching  of  ballot  totals  after  the  polls 
are  closed. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  desire  observ- 
ers for  their  election,  it  would  more  prop- 
erly be  in  the  province  of  the  United 
Nations.  Our  intervention  will  certainly 
be  construed  by  the  world  as  an  attempt 
by  our  Government  to  control  the  in- 
ternal operations  of  a  foreign  nation. 

If  we  have  sufficient  faith  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  fight 
beside  them  in  war.  we  must  have  a  simi- 
lar faith  in  their  conducting  an  election. 
If  we  have  no  faith  In  their  government's 
being  able  to  hold  an  honest  election, 
we  had  better  take  a  close  look  at  our 
military  commitment  to  that  nation. 


OBSERVERS  WHO  WILL  TRAVEL  TO 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  OTEPKA— PART  IV 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions.  Members  of  Congress 
have  commented  on  the  strange  case  of 
the  man  who  tried  to  do  his  job  "too 
well" — Otto  Otepka.  I  have  personally, 
and  on  numerous  occasions,  called  for 
f uU  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  Otepka 
case  by  the  State  Department  and  most 
recently  for  the  State  Department's 
hearings  to  be  opened  and  the  transcript 
made  available  to  the  public.  I  reaffirm 
this  request. 

As  far  as  is  known  the  facts  of  this 
case  and  the  similar  case  of  Stephen  A. 
Koczak,  indicate  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  rather  maintain  its  "per- 


sonal security,"  than  the  national  secu- 
rity; that  there  is  a  clique  of  persons 
interested  more  in  their  own  professional 
safety  than  in  the  good  of  the  Nation; 
and  that  the  Otepka  and  Koczak  cases 
are,  to  date,  elaborate  coverups  which 
are  about  to  be  torn  to  shreds. 

Tlie  latest  development  is  contained 
in  an  article  from  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange,  the  one  paper  which 
has  consistently  championed  men  like 
Otepka  and  Koczak  who  seek  their  day 
in  court  against  the  massed  power  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  article  indi- 
cates that  Mr.  Otepka  has  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  State 
Department  hearing. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  a  just 
outcome,  this  appears  to  be  a  valid  move 
and  one  which  might  head  off  attempts 
to  whitewash  the  present  hearings.  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Otepka  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  he  gets  a  public  hearing  of  all 
the  facts — a  hearing  that  will  see  the 
chips  fall  as  they  may,  and  one  that  will 
satisfy  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Ex- 
change at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Unsatisfactory  Rating  Challenged  in 
Appeal 

On  August  16,  Otto  P.  Otepka.  the  State 
Department's  top  Security  Evaluator  already 
In  mid-course  In  the  State  Department  hear- 
ings of  his  appeal  against  his  "dismissal", 
submitted  a  second.  Independent  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  against 
the  State  Department's  continued  denial  of 
his  regular  withln-grade  salary  step  increase. 
Mr.  Otepka's  appeal  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  of  the  Commission  was  under 
Section  531.407(e)  of  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual. 

On  Aug.  17,  The  Exchange  learned  that  in 
his  appeal,  Mr.  Otepka  claimed  that  the  de- 
partment "has  not  furnished  me  with  any 
annual  performance  rating  since  October 
1960,  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  contrary 
to  a  Federal  statute  and  In  violation  of  De- 
partment and  Civil  Service  regulations  which 
provide  that  supervisors  are  obligated  to 
prepare  annual  ratings  on  subordinates."  Mr. 
Otepka  added  that  "Department  officers  have 
testified  under  oath  that  such  ratings  are 
Intentionally  being  withheld  and  will  not  be 
furnished  to  me." 

Mr.  Opteka  continued  that  "in  lieu  of  pro- 
viding me  with  an  annual  efficiency  rating, 
the  Department  has  improperly  if  not  il- 
legally stigmatized  me  in  another  document 
as  an  'unsatisfactory  employee'  without  con- 
sidering my  overall  performance,  as  required 
by  law  and  Civil  Service  regulations."  Mr. 
Otepka  continued:  "I  refer  to  a  statement 
made  by  my  alleged  temporary  supervisor, 
Mr.  George  W.  French.  Jr.,  in  a  memorandum 
dated  July  17,  1967,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rime- 
Btad.  In  reference  to  me.  Mr.  French  declared, 
'I  have  no  recourse  but  to  categorize  him  as 
an  unsatisfactory  employee.'  " 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  French's  callin? 
him  an  "unsatisfactory  employee",  Mr. 
Otepka  wrote:  "I  desire  to  point  out  that  I 
may  not  be  termed  an  unsatisfactory  em- 
ployee by  any  supervisor  except  In  a  for- 
mal annual  performance  rating  report  duly 
executed  by  a  responsible  supervisor  and  then 
only  on  ninety  days  advance  notice  to  me. 
I  have  received  neither  such  a  rating  nor  a 
notice  that  It  Is  intended.  I  hold  that  Mr. 
French's  responsibilities  toward  me  have  not 
been  fulfilled  in  the  manner  required  for  a 
knowledgeable  and  just  superior." 

The  Otepka  August  16  appeal  directly  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  exploded  like 
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a  "bombshell"  there.  The  Exchange  was  In- 
formed on  August  17.  Especially  painful  to 
the  Commission,  The  Exchange  learned,  was 
the  fact  that  Mr.  French,  who  had  described 
Mr.  Otepka  as  an  "unsatisfactory  employee". 
Is  himself  a  "domestic"  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  Officer,  Just  recently  promoted  to 
"domestic"  FSRO-2  by  Idar  Runestad,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration. Like  Mr.  Rimestad,  Mr.  French  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  "Macy-Crockett  Camp", 
as  Is  James  Falcon,  a  "domestic  FSRO-2" 
who  works  with  Mr.  Macy  on  personnel  selec- 
tions and  assignments  at  the  White  House. 
As  readers  of  The  Exchange  will  recall,  the 
"Macy-Crockett  Camp"  recently  defeated  the 
"Henderson-Princeton  Pack"  for  power  at 
the  State  Department. 

Also  as  reported  previously,  in  defeating 
the  "Henderson-Princeton  Pack,  of  old-line 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  Mr.  Crockett  relied 
on  the  power  of  the  "domestic"  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  Officer  Corps  which  Mr.  Crockett 
had  created  and  developed  with  Mr.  Macy's 
support.  The  newly-created  "domestic"  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  Officer  Corps  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked  by  employee  groups, 
especially  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  as  not  only  "illegal  but 
also  unconstitutional".  Although  employee 
groups  have  written  Mr.  Macy  about  their 
fears,  Mr.  Macy  has  not  responded  to  their 
letters.  The  Exchange  was  informed. 

Besides  Mr.  Falcon,  who  functions  at  the 
White  House,  other  "domestic"  FSROs  who 
perform  no  duties  for  the  Foreign  Service 
are  John  Rlelly,  in  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey's  office  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  Betty 
South,  Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey's  personal 
secretary.  Both  Mr.  Rlelly  and  Miss  South 
were  recently  promoted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  year,  the  former  to  "domestic" 
FSRO-2  at  a  salary  of  $19,333  and  the  latter 
to  "domestic"  FSRO-3  at  a  salary  of  $15,841. 

The  Exchange  was  again  informed  on 
August  17  that  the  problems  created  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  Mr.  Macy  as  a  result  of  his 
role  as  "talent  scout"  for  the  White  House 
and  his  membership  in  the  "Macy-Crockett 
Camp"  have  strengthened  his  determination 
to  give  up  In  the  "practicable  future"  one, 
and  perhaps  both,  of  his  positions  with  the 
Federal  government.  In  this  connection.  The 
Exchange  prints  hereunder  portions  from  Its 
June  14  edition  describing  the  background 
of  Mr.  Macy's  "determination". 

On  June  14,  The  Exchange  wrote: 

On  June  1,  1967  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross 
of  Iowa  Inserted  the  entire  Exchange  article 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  pages  14510- 
14511.  Congressman  Gross  described  the 
State  Department's  profxjsed  action  a  "foul 
Injustice  piled  on  the  many  Injustices  that 
have  been  a  part  of  this  case  from  the 
outset." 

Congressman  Gross  also  attacked  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  protecting  Mr.  Otepka's  rights  as  a  civil 
service  employee  with  veterans'  preference. 
He  said,  "The  Inaction  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  shocking.  It  Is  an  abdication 
to  the  political  expediency  of  the  State 
Department." 

At  the  White  House,  the  May  31  Exchange 
article  and  the  June  1  and  June  7  statements 
of  Congressmen  Gross  and  Ashbrook  have 
"generated  concern",  an  Informant  closely 
Identified  with  James  C.  Falcon  revealed.  Mr. 
Falcon  Is  listed  at  the  White  House  as  the 
Special  Assistant  there  to  John  C.  Macy, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

This  source  Indicated  that  Mr.  Macy  has 
become  "extremely  Irritable"  about  news 
reports  of  an  early  change  In  his  own 
status  at  the  White  House  and  of  rumors 
of  the  possibility  of  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation into  Mr.  Macy's  own  role  in  the  Otepka 
case.  (In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Macy 
had  "no  comment"  to  say  about  his  changing 
status. — The  Editor).  According  to  the  In- 


formant, the  prospects  of  such  a  congres- 
sional investigation  have  been  Increased  by 
the  circulation  of  reports  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  "Macy-Crockett"  Camp,  in- 
volving Marvin  Watson,  the  Appointments 
Secretary  of  the  President,  Idar  Rimstad,  the 
successor  to  William  J.  Crockett  as  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration, 
and  Mr.  Falcon  who  is  carried  on  the  Federal 
payroll  as  a  "domestic"  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve Officer,  Maximum  U.S.  Duty. 

In  anticipation  of  a  possible  congressional 
investigation,  a  special  study  has  been  under- 
taken at  the  State  Department  of  Volume  17, 
pages  1325  through  1480.  of  the  Hearings  on 
State  Department  Security,  The  Exchange 
has  learned.  Within  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Inspections,  it  was 
stated,  may  be  most  vulnerable  because  of 
repeated  allegations  addressed  to  it  in  the 
past  by  State  Department  civil  service  i>er- 
sonnel  of  discrimination  In  assignments, 
"make-work"  Jobs  with  false  Job  descriptions; 
the  failure  of  desk  audits  of  positions;  and 
the  use  of  repeated  "details,"  with  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  consent,  to  perform  meaning- 
less tasks  so  as  to  punish  civil  service  em- 
ployees. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Macy's  ardent 
espousal  of  the  Hays  Bill  In  19G6,  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  civil  service  In  the 
State  Department  Is  cited  as  relevant. 

Also  cited  against  Mr.  Macy  for  failing  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  civil  service  personnel 
are  the  actions  of  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Ap- 
peals Examining  Office,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  has  Invariably  turned  a 
"deaf  ear"  to  complaints  of  State  Department 
employees.  Volume  17  systematically  records 
and  documents  a  series  of  cases  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  who  complained  that  they  did 
"nothing"  or  merely  "read  newspapers  and 
books  and  magazines"  all  day.  Yet,  in  every 
instance,  Mr.  Macy  replied  that.  In  Justifica- 
tion of  Its  own  Inaction  to  protect  civil  serv- 
ice personnel,  the  Appeals  Examining  Office 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  decided 
it  had  been  "unable  to  find  any  basis  for 
holding  that  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
for  the  appellate  review."  Thus,  no  hearing 
at  all  was  granted  the  employees. 


RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tliis 
day  and  age  when  civil  disobedience  ulti- 
matums are  being  issued  by  those  in 
prominent  positions,  it  is  reassuring  that 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  necessity 
to  obey  the  laws  of  our  land  despite  any 
aversion  we  might  have  to  any  given  law. 
It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  we 
cannot  appoint  ourselves  as  the  final 
judge  concerning  which  laws  to  obey  and 
which  to  ignore.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  those  statutes  which  serve  as  our 
protection  are  based  on  Infirm  ground  if 
an  individual  can  judge  for  himself  which 
he  will  observe. 

A  basic  presentation  of  the  necessity 
for  individual  responsibility  in  our  every- 
day affairs  was  recently  offered  by  former 
Judge  Clarence  J.  Crossland,  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  of  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio.  Judge  Crossland,  in  20  years  of 
public  service  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  as  judge,  spefiks  with  the  experience 


and  authority  seldom  matched  in  every- 
day life.  For  this  reason  I  include  his 
speech,  entitled  "Patriotic  smd  Religious 
Responsibilities  as  a  Citizen,"  delivered 
on  August  13,  1967,  at  the  fairgrounds 
in  Muskingum  County,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Patriotic  and  Religious  RESPONsiBiLrriES  as 

A  CmzcN 

(Address  by  Clarence  J.  Crossland) 

Fellow  Citizens  of  Zanesvllle  and  Mus- 
kingum County:  As  you  may  note  from  this 
script  before  me  I  have  rather  csLrefully 
prepared  and  timed  my  evening's  remiirks. 
Perhaps  an  explanation  is  In  order. 

Years  ago  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  a  banquet 
here  In  the  county  honoring  the  retiring 
president  of  a  ladies'  auxiliary  organization. 
It  was  held  in  a  church  basement  on  a  hot 
and  humid  summer  night.  Husbands  had 
accompanied  wives  from  various  parts  of  the 
state.  Many  women  were  asked  to  speak  be- 
fore I  was  called  upon.  The  hour  was  already 
late.  I  talked  too  long,  as  usual.  My  sister-in- 
law  had  gone  along  with  us  to  visit  a  friend. 
Late  in  the  evening  she  came  to  the  church 
to  meet  us  for  the  return  home.  Seeing  a  man 
sitting  on  a  stoop  outside  mopping  his 
sweating  brow  she  asked.  "Is  Mr.  Crossland 
through  speaking  yet?"  His  answer:  "My 
God,  no!  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  will  be!" 

While  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;"  basis  for  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  what  la 
principally  significant  to  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividual citizens  Is  that  we  are  not  admon- 
ished or  required  to  exclude  religion  from 
our  daily  lives,  Including  performance  of 
either  private  or  public  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. In  other  words,  we  are  free  to  live 
and  to  work  In  conformity  to  biblical  teach- 
ings In  performing  our  dally  tasks,  whether 
public  or  private.  Unquestionably  we  would 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  our  purpose 
and  performance  If  we  should  do  so.  Also 
thereby  our  rapport  with  others  and  better 
understanding  and  Increased  opportunity  for 
true  brotherhood  would  undoubtedly  follow. 
Significantly,  Christian  understanding  and 
brotherhood  is  individual  rather  than  col- 
lective; personal  within  and  not  a  facade 
without.  In  essence,  our  particular  need  In 
this  country  today  Is  for  more  rather  than 
less  religion,  yes,  in  officials  of  government 
as  well  as  in  privately  employed  persons, 
with  respect  both  to  objectives  and  direc- 
tion. 

"And  if  you  forget  the  Lord  your  God  and 
go  alter  other  gods  and  worship  them,  I 
solemnly  warn  you  this  day  that  you  shall 
surely  perish." 

So  said  Moses  to  the  people  of  Israel.  So 
may  each  of  us  here  this  evening  speak  to 
each  other. 

In  our  beloved  nation  today  we  are  sorely 
divided,  locked  In  bitter  and  recriminatory 
controversy  and  dissension  upon  many  issues 
vital  to  our  internal  and  external  security. 
The  eventual  outcome  and  final  determina- 
tion of  these  matters  may  pKJSsibly  Involve 
our  ultimate.  If  not  early,  survival  of  extinc- 
tion as  a  free  and  Independent  republic.  We 
must  put  our  stoutest  hearts  and  strongest 
minds  to  the  Imperative  task  of  essaying 
priorities  and  undertaking  a  spiritual,  moral 
and  ethical  renas'cence. 

One  of  the  most  bitterly  controversial  Is- 
sues troubling  and  disrupting  us  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  Viet  Nam.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
explore  or  elaborate  that  question  on  our  sub- 
ject here.  But  I  do  wish  to  submit  to  your 
thoughtful  consideration  a  brief  excerpt  from 
the  voice  of  an  American  soldier  there,  en- 
gaged m  the  solemn  and  frightening  per- 
f CH-mance  of  his  military  duty : 
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"Our  policy  baa  been  determined  by  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  Certainly  It  Is  the  re- 
gponalblllty  of  thoae  In  the  minority  to  con- 
structively examine  thla  policy  and  criticize 
anything  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  all. 
But  to  withhold  support  of  those  of  us  called 
upon  to  serve  In  the  military  conflict,  and 
to  Imply  brutality  In  our  actions.  Is  despica- 
ble. 

Prom  those  who  would  oppose  our  actions. 
I  ask  for  alternative  solutions.  From  those 
who  cry  "Peace"  but  refuse  to  work  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  I  ask  for  understanding. 
Prom  those  who  would  support  our  enemy, 
I  ask  for  nothing,  as  they  have  nothing 
I  desire." 

Adverting  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, I  now  quote  a  portion  of  its  preajnble: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union. — insure 
domestic  tranquility — do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

"Insure  domestic  tranquility" — one  of  the 
basic  purposes  and  motivations  of  that  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old  document!  What  are 
we  doing  or  falling  to  do  today,  as  Indlvld- 
utUs,  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility? 

Patriotism  takes  many  forms  and  means 
many  different  things  to  different  people. 
But  I  say  today — at  this  time,  what  we  most 
need  Is  the  substance  rather  than  any  form 
of  patriotism.  We  need  It  badly,  at  the  local 
level— everywhere  In  the  nation.  We  must 
combine  sind  assist  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity. It  cannot  be  done  in  platitudes  or 
any  kind  or  magic  of  words.  There  is  only 
one  solid  and  lasting  way — personal  and  in- 
dividual dedication.  Integrity  of  purpose, 
honesty  of  approach  and  forthrlghtness  of 
application,  with  effective  substitution  of 
selflessness  for  selflshness.  generosity  for 
greed,  compassion  for  hatred,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  Lord  your  God  and  to  worship  Him 
only — these  are  basic  tenets  for  domestic 
tranquility. 

This  nation,  with  modem  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  more  people  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  entire  world,  was  not  built 
in  a  day  any  more  than  today's  population 
of  nearly  two  hundred  million  people  sprang 
up  overnight.  But  It  can  be  destroyed  and 
parish  in  far  less  time — in  200  months,  weeks, 
days  or  possibly  even  hours.  Subversive  self- 
destruction  can  act  like  the  catalyst  of  an 
atomic  or  hydrogen  bomb — Just  as  quickly 
and  Just  as  disastrously — without  any  one 
left  around  to  pick  up  the  pieces  for  another 
start. 

On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious problems  of  many  of  our  Inner  cities 
arose  r^ldly  and  were  submerged  and  ob- 
scured from  ordinary  view.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  Impartial  and  thoughtful  observers 
that  the  vast  mstgnltude  of  such  cities'  tasks 
makes  effective  remedial  steps  necessarily 
slow — a  process  of  careful  planning  and 
soundly  constructed  action  that  cannot  be 
undertaken  or  done  precipitously  without 
Inordinate  waste,  flimsy  performance  and 
meager  and  basically  Inadequate  results. 

It  Is  Important  and  necessary  to  remember 
and  take  account  of  the  basic  fact  that 
slums,  both  white  and  black,  were  not  In- 
tentionally designed  or  contemplated.  They 
are  an  Inevitable  by-product  of  relatively 
recent  large  migrations  from  the  south  to 
our  big  cities,  abetted  by  terrific  papulation 
explosions  In  such  greatly  augmented  migra- 
tion centers.  Admittedly,  city  slums,  not 
ghettos,  (ghettos  originating  In  foreign  na- 
tion areas  of  prescribed  restriction) — admit- 
tedly problems  arising  from  the  emergence 
of  these  slums  have  been  In  considerable  part 
swept  under  the  rug  as  something  often  too 
perplexing  and  overwhelming  for  most  big 
cities  to  handle  or  solve  with  any  adequate 
program.  That  we  now  know.  There  is  no 
quick  or  easy  solution.  Any  one  who  pretends 


or  promises  that  there  is  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  demagogue  but  hardly  a  friend  to  persons 
involved  or  affected. 

So  what  is  preferable — violent  rebellion. 
Insurrection,  anarchy,  chaos  and  national 
suicide?  Or  willingness  to  plan  and  work  to- 
gether constructively  for  improved  outlook, 
steady  progress  that  can  really  move  ahead 
and  thereby  increased  opF>ortunlty  that  is 
thus  labored  and  brought  about  under  estab- 
lished and  existing  democratic  processes,  not 
faked  under  a  catch  name  or  slogan — mean- 
time reasoning  rationally  and  In  doing  so  also 
realizing  that  the  United  States  of  America 
today,  and  certainly  before  some  recent  sense- 
less destruction,  affords  and  contains  outlook, 
promise  and  opportunity  far  exceeding  and 
excelling  anything  of  the  sort  available  to 
limited  or  unlimited  talents  anywhere  else 
in  the  entire  world. 

Individual  and  family  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  always  basic  to  any  human 
betterment  and  are  Indispensable  accompani- 
ments of  community,  state  and  national  con- 
cern and  assistance,  inextricably  intertwined 
therewith.  There  are  no  magic  carpets  to  the 
stars  In  sudden  flight  from  reality,  in  this 
all  be  so  told  plainly  and  c'early  by  appro- 
priate persons  in  authority,  if  any  of  us  do 
not  already  so  know.  Creation  of  false  hopes 
and  promises,  however  well  intentioned, 
simply  brings  disillusion,  distrust  and  de- 
spair. This  we  can  no  longer  afford  or  tolerate. 

Those  relatively  few  persons  who  choose 
to  stay  and  live  in  a  land  they  reject,  vUUfy 
and  condemn,  yes,  even  try  to  destroy,  have 
no  conception  of  democracy,  whose  name 
they  falsely  invoke  In  acts  to  subversion  and 
sabotage,  and  no  conception  of  Its  rule  of  law. 
Their  thoughts  and  deeds  are  alien  to  every- 
thing other  men  fought  and  died  for.  Whether 
It  is  arson,  larceny,  mayhem  or  murder  by 
those  who  pillage  and  loot  for  material  values 
of  small  consequence  and  brief  use.  under  the 
false  guise  of  civil  rights,  wholly  unrelated 
In  cause  or  Justification,  but  unfortunately 
possibly  in  effect  as  an  aftermath;  whether 
It  Is  violence  aroused  in  and  by  mass  picket- 
ing in  the  guise  of  a  labor  dispute  or  strike, 
or  whether  It  Is  same  small  artful  conceal- 
ment or  denial  of  some  one's  else  right  or 
property  In  an  individual  transaction,  law 
and  order  suffer  and  erode.  Intimidation  and 
stealth  are  part  of  the  arsenal  of  major  law- 
lessness. 

First  there  Is  law.  for  without  law  there  can 
be  no  order.  Without  law  and  resp)ect  for  law 
there  is  only  anarchy,  chaos  and  eventual 
destruction  or  the  alternative  or  repressive 
and  ruthless  dictatorship. 

Respect  for  and  obedience  to  law  is  far 
more  than  a  slogan  of  belief  and  profession. 
It  must  be  lived  In  order  to  be  real  and 
viable.  And  It  must  be  practiced  even  when 
disagreeable  and  disagreed  with.  There  are 
legal  recourses  for  undeslred  or  undesirable 
laws,  modification,  amendment,  repeal  or 
constitutional  appeal.  A  genuinely  respon- 
sible citizen  acknowledges  and  acquiesces 
In  submission  to  repugnant  or  distasteful 
law  while  pursuing  constitutional  or  legal 
processes  for  change  or  repeal.  But  the  widely 
advocated  and  practiced  theme  of  obeying 
and  adhering  only  to  laws  or  court  decrees, 
(which  also  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law),  that  one  considers  for  himself  as  Just 
and  disobeying  and  flouting  laws  or  decrees 
deemed  unjust,  seriously  undermines  and 
Is  ultimately  destructive  of  all  law  and 
order.  It  is  the  dressed  over  theme  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means.  It  Is  the  excuse  of 
arsonists,  looters  and  murderers,  the  alleged 
right  to  possess  some  one's  else  property  or 
privilege,  by  whatever  means  necessary.  It  is 
much  more  plausible  and  appears  more  cred- 
ible when  advanced  by  eminent  churchmen 
or  intellectually  elite  scholars.  BUT  It  ia  also 
much  more  Insidiously  dangerous  because 
of    such    very    prominent    and    prestigious 


preachment  and  precept.  A  worthy  cause  is 
never  well  served  by  unworthy  means,  es- 
pecially when  it  deludes  less  capable  minds 
who  Justify  their  own  unlawful  acts  by  such 
examples. 

Calling  a  law  one  disagrees  with  unjust 
and  therefore  breakable  by  that  one  Is  never 
— In  any  case — or  by  anyone — a  defense.  It 
is  one  thing  only,  blatant  and  defiant  con- 
tempt for  and  direct  assault  upon  organized 
and  existing  government,  striking  at  its 
very  foundation.  Instead  of  being  applauded 
and  condoned  such  misbehavior  should  be 
criticized  and  condemned  for  what  it  is — 
deliberate  and  purposeful  disregard  of  and 
thereby  disrespect  for  law,  thus  directly  con- 
ducing to  public  disorder,  the  prelude  to 
other  and  greater  crime. 

Respect  for  law  means  also  respect  for  the 
law's  representatives,  not  only  courts  in  their 
decisions  and  conclusions  on  issues  and  con- 
troversies but  the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
law,  which  for  the  average  citizen  is  the 
policeman.  He  Is  the  symbol  of  enforcement 
authority,  for  our  own  lawful  protection 
and  equally  that  of  others.  He  must  be  ex- 
pected to  be  faithful  to  his  trust  and  to 
exact  compliance  with  his  requests  and 
commands,  using  whatever  force  is  reason- 
ably needed  In  accordance  with  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  each  case. 

City  and  village  policemen,  sheriffs,  depu- 
ties and  village  ai..d  township  marshals  are 
not  clairvoyants  or  autom'atons  and  they 
are  not  or  Intended  to  be  scholastic  geniuses. 
They  are  seriously  handicapped  by  court 
imposed  restrictions  and  almost  required 
to  have  the  equivalent  of  a  criminal  law 
degree.  The  least  most  of  us  can  do  Is  to 
try  to  help  them  by  our  own  law  obedience 
and  to  expect  them  to  act  upon  any  such 
failure  on  our  part,  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  firmly  and  impartially.  In  any 
event,  it  is  my  own  candid  opinion  that  the 
expression  of  so-called  "Police  brutality"  is 
usually  a  smear  and  a  myth,  Invented  and 
designed  to  take  the  heat  and  attention 
off  law  violators,  as  witness  the  fact  that 
It  Invariably  is  used  In  the  context  of  wanton 
and  purposeful  law  violation  on  the  part 
of  such  complainers  or  their  cronies  or 
sympathizers. 

In  my  twenty  years  of  public  service  in 
Muskingxmi  County  as  prosecuting  attorney 
and  common  pleas  Judge  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  know,  see,  observe  and  hear  from 
and  about  city,  vUlage  and  county  enforce- 
ment officers.  I  have  often  marveled  at  the 
restraint  shown,  often  to  personally  assist 
a  violator  In  his  resultant  difficulties,  in  the 
face  of  taunts,  slurs,  profanity  and  assaults 
thrown  at  them.  They  have  earned  and  are 
entitled  to  our  confidence  and  trust,  and 
I  am  glad  to  offer  personal  testimony  In  that 
respect  and  in  their  behalf.  In  a  very  liter- 
al sense  they  are  the  front  line  of  local  de- 
fense for  all  our  law  abiding  citizens,  from 
criminals  and  criminal  activities. 

None  of  us  is  entirely  without  fault  In  the 
Importance  of  Implementing  and  fortifying 
our  constitutional  concept  of  insuring 
domestic  tranquility.  The  recently  released 
report  of  the  president's  crime  commission, 
and  exhaustive  study  by  eminently  quali- 
fied persons,  concludes  among  other  things 
that  crime  Is  an  aggregate  category  of  series 
of  categories  of  deviant  behavior  that  Is 
manifested  and  of  concern  in  all  elements 
of  the  community.  For  example,  there  Is  a 
white-collar  crime  wave-embezzlement, 
fraud,  etc. — which  seems  to  be  rising  on  a 
curve  sharper  than  that  of  crime  of  the 
street  corner  variety,  but  which  goes  pub- 
licly tumotlced  because  polite  society  shrinks 
from  prosecuting  it.  Moreover,  the  Impulse 
to  crime  is  not  a  disease  transmitted  by 
vapors  In  the  'wind,  but  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  behavior  pattern  of  everyone.  Indeed, 
the  most  salient  feature  of  crime  reported 
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by  the  conmilssion  Is  the  huge  volume  of 
crime  of  all  kinds  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. And  this  report  was  completed  and 
made  before  the  worst  lawlessness  In  the  na- 
tion's history  in  our  cities. 

I  repeat  and  reiterate  that  each  one  of  us 
needs  to  do  his  and  her  own  full  part  in 
our  own  local  commumty  with  compliance 
with  and  respect  for  law  and  to  encourage 
and  urge  others  to  do  like-wise,  acknowl- 
edging occasional  human  error  but  always 
seeking  to  avoid  knowledgeable,  conscious 
or  deliberate  violations  either  of  commission 
or  omission.  Then,  too  and  also  equally  im- 
portant but  frequently  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected, trying  earnestly  and  studiously  to 
avoid  or  correct  the  latent  potentialities  of 
crime  or  criminal  outbreak  and  disorder, 
some  deep  seated  and  more  far  reaching 
than  often  thought  or  known,  by  alleviating 
causes  where  reasonably  possible  as  early  as 
possible,  with  respect  to  all  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  this  entire  community,  most  of  whom 
in  my  own  observation  and  Judgment  have 
consistently  fulfilled  the  concept  of  decent. 
law  abiding  people,  whether  poor  or  rich, 
white  or  black,  or  any  other  circumstance  of 
birth  or  origin.  Recent  weeks  have  particu- 
larly confirmed  us  In  our  appreciation  of  life 
in  this,  our  own  community,  but  we  should 
never  become  complacent  or  self  satisfied. 
Definitely,  we  should  and  must  seek  con- 
stant Improvement  and  betterment  for  all 
the  lives  among  us,  especially  our  less  for- 
tunate fellow  citizens,  who  do  deserve  our 
understanding  and  cooperation  at  all  times. 
Returning  to  our  main  theme,  as  a  citizen, 
lawyer,  former  Judge  and  war  veteran,  every- 
where throughout  our  land  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  less  than  insistence  first,  last 
and  always  that  law  must  be  observed  and 
obeyed,  even  If  respect  for  it  cannot  always 
be  taught  or  learned  and  that  effective  order 
must  and  shall  prevail,  as  a  primary  function 
of  any  viable  government. 

The  heritage  of  early  pilgrim  hardship, 
starvation  and  fortitude.  Bunker  Hill  and 
'Valley  Forge,  the  heart-ache  and  suffering  of 
civil  war,  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  Corregidor,  Guadalcanal,  Surlbachl 
and  Anzio  Beach,  Korea  and  'Viet  Nam,  and 
the  millions  of  American  patriots  who  offered 
and  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  gave  their  lives  In  the  past  200  years 
that  freedom  and  liberty  might  live  and 
flourish  In  a  tranquil  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica entitles  and  obligates  present  day  citi- 
zens to  expect  and  accept  nothing  less.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  evil  as  exempli- 
fied In  the  pursuit  and  worship  of  gods  other 
than  the  Lord. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "Let 
every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  prosperity,  swear  by  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate  In 
the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try •  •  '.Let  every  man  remember  that  to  vio- 
late the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of 
his  father  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can mother,  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles 
on  her  lap — let  it  be  taught  In  schools.  In 
seminaries  and  In  colleges;  let  It  be  written 
In  primers,  spelling  books,  and  in  Almanacs; 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  Justice.  And,  in  short,  let  It  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  nation;  and 
let  the  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the 
grave  and  gay,  of  all  sexes,  tongues  and  colors 
and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 
its  altars." 


CONGRESS  MUST  WAIT  ON  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre-dous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 


consin [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognlKd  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  2. 
I  addressed  the  House  concerning  Con- 
gress' need  for  budget  data  which  pro- 
vide a  current  and  complete  picture  of 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  budget  on  the 
economy.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  a  Presi- 
dential request  for  a  tax  increase  seemed 
imminent.  The  next  day,  a  Presidential 
request  for  a  tax  increase  which  would 
take  effect  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  sent  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  asked  to  impose  a  sur- 
charge of  10  percent  on  individuals  and 
corporations.  The  President  insists  that 
these  additional  taxes  are  necessary  be- 
cause we  face  an  incredible  $29  billion 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year — 1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Con- 
gress could  possibly  act  on  this  request 
in  a  responsible  manner  with  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  to  us. 

Stated  simply,  Congress  cannot  enact 
a  tax  increase  responsibly  until  proper 
figures  are  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Those  figures  have  not  been  forth- 
coming even  though  a  so-called  summer 
review  of  the  1968  budget  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  August  17. 

Tills  "midsummer  review"  is  certainly 
a  step  forward,  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  we  were  not  given  the  benefit  of  such 
a  review  in  midsummer  1965  or  1966. 

But  such  a  review  is  Incomplete  since 
it  omits  any  disclosure  of  what  obliga- 
tions have  been  incurred  py  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  past  several  months. 

How  important  a  disclosure  of  obliga- 
tions is  for  proper  analysis  of  fiscal  re- 
quirements cannot  be  overstated. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  orig- 
inal budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
1967,  and  1968  were  useless  for  deter- 
mining fiscal  policy  in  a  responsible 
manner  in  light  of  the  incredible  mis- 
takes they  contained. 

If  an  economic  impact  budget  had 
been  made  available  to  the  Congress  as 
a  supplementary  tool  for  determining 
proper  fiscal  policy  in  January  1966,  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
the  economic  "fix"  that  faces  us  today. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eco- 
nomic impact  budget  would  provide  a 
picture  of  obligations  incurred  and  ac- 
crued receipts  and  thus  would  provide  a 
useful  tool  for  measuring  more  precisely 
the  Impact  Government  spending  policies 
have  on  the  economy. 

Briefly,  this  economic  impact  budget 
measures  obligations  incurred — orders 
and  contracts  placed — by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  enables  the  analyst  to 
detect  the  initial  impact  of  Government 
outlays.  Expenditures  may  not  occur  for 
months  after  the  Government  places  its 
orders,  but  the  order  itself  usually  causes 
immediate  pressure  on  the  private 
economy. 

This  pressure  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
regular  cash  budget,  which  measures 
cash  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  economic  impact 
budget  had  been  used  in  January  1966,  it 
would  have  given  Congress  a  far  different 
picture  of  the  budget  than  was  available 
from  the  cash  budget. 


You  vn\\  recall  that  the  cash  budget 
in  January  of  1966  showed  a  revised 
deficit  of  $6.9  billion,  up  $3  billion  from 
the  previous  January's  estimate. 

If  an  economic  impact  budget  had  been 
used,  however,  it  would  have  shown  a 
revi,scd  deficit  of  $24.6  billion,  up  $10.6 
billion  from  January  1965. 

These  figures  tell  a  vital  story.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  terms  of  impact  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector,  the  midyear 
version  of  the  fiscal  1966  budget  hit  the 
economy  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  This  impact 
was  not  evident  in  the  regular  cash 
budget. 

Had  it  been  evident  to  the  Congress,  we 
more  likely  would  have  taken  measures 
at  that  time  that  would  have  prevented 
or  lessened  the  econcmic  disruptions  that 
have  marked  our  economy  since. 

Owe  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
would  have  learned  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  past  18  months  that  an 
economic  impact  budget  would  shed  some 
additional  much-needed  Ught  on  the  sit- 
uation that  faces  us. 

Yet,  Congress  continues  to  be  denied 
up-to-date  figures  from  the  executive 
branch  on  obligations  incurred,  a  vital 
ingredient  of  an  economic  impact  budget. 

Certainly,  wc  should  demand  such  in- 
formation before  proceeding  to  act  on  the 
President's  request  for  a  tax  increase. 

For  purposes  of  further  illustration, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  look  at  the  major  dis- 
crepancies— 2-year  totals — between  the 
original  and  midyear  estimates  for  the 
fi.scal  1966  and  1967  budgets.  Complete 
figures  are  set  forth  in  a  table  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Cash  budget:  defense  expenditures 
were  underestimated  by  $14.8  billion; 
nondefense  expenditures  were  under- 
stated by  $8.7  billion;  total  cash  budget 
expenditures  were  low  by  $23.5  billion; 
receipts  were  imderstated  by  SI 3.8  bil- 
lion; and  the  cash  budget  deficits  were 
imderestimated  by  $9.7  billion. 

Economic  impact  budget — obligations 
incurred  and  accrued  receipts — defense 
outlays  were  underestimated  by  $27.1 
billion;  nondefense  outlays  were  under- 
stated by  $5  billion;  total  outlays  were 
low  by  $32.1  billion;  receipts  were  un- 
derstated by  $15.3  billion;  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  budget  deficits  were  un- 
derestimated by  $16.8  billion. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  original 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  1966  and  1967 
budgets  were  worthless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  raise  taxes  on  the  basis  of  revised 
expenditure  and  receipt  estimates  with 
no  provision  for  obtaining  current  obli- 
gations incurred. 

A  decision  on  such  evidence  clearly 
could  not  be  a  responsible  one.  Congress 
must,  before  it  takes  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  increase,  demand 
and  obtain  up-to-date  budget  data  so  it 
may  judge  whether  the  original  1968 
budget  estimates  and  the  midsummer 
revisions  are  as  useless  for  responsible 
decisionmaking  as  were  the  1966  and 
1967  estimates. 

Congress,  if  it  is  to  discharge  its  solemn 
obligations  in  the  field  of  tax  poUcy, 
can  settle  for  no  less.  ,, 

The  table  referred  to  above  follows : 
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Fiscal  1966 


Fiscal  1967 


Fiscal  1968 


Original  Midyear  Estimated 

estimale,        January  1966         change 
January  1965 


Original  Midyear  Estimated 

estimate,        January  1966         change 
January  1966 


Original 

estimate, 

January  1967 


Next 
estimale 


Estimated 
ctiange 


Consolidated  cash  sWement: 
Ejipenditures: 

Offense 

Nondefense 

ToUl 

Receipts 

DeficJt(-) --. 

Economic  Impact  budget: 

Expenditures  (obligations  Incurred): 

Oetensa 

Nondefense.- 

Total 

Receipts  (accrued) 

Deficil(-) .- 


52.5 
74.9 

127.4 
123.5 

-3.9 

52.7 
83.0 

135.7 
121.7 

57.4 
77.6 

135.0 
128.2 

-6.9 

67.5 
86.3 

153.7 
129.2 

-4.9 
+2.8 

+7.7 
+4.7 

+3.0 

+14.7 
+3.3 

+  18.0 
+7.5 

61.4 
83.6 

145.0 
145.5 

-^.5 

65.9 

90.0 

156.0 
142.9 

71.3 
89.5 

160.  9 
154.7 

-6.2 

78.3 
91.8 

170.0 
150.8 

+9.9 
-r5.9 

+15.8 
+9.1 

+6.7 

+  12.3 

+1.7 

+  14.0 
+7.8 

-14.0 


-24.6 


-10.6 


-13.0 


-19.2 


+6.2 


76.8 
95.6 

172.4 
168.1 

-4.3 

79.3 
101.4 

180.7 
168.5 

-12.2 


CARDINAL  JOSEPH  MINDSZENTY 
CELEBRATED  HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 
AT  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY  IN  BUDA- 
PEST 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.    

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Cardinal  Joseph  Mlndszenty,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  courageous  Cath- 
olic prelates,  celebrated  his  75th  birth- 
day In  the  friendly,  but  isolated  environ- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Budapest. 
He  lives  there  as  a  refugee  in  his  own 
country  ever  since  the  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  fight  for  freedom  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  has  become  a 
s3rmbol  to  all  men  of  good  will  in  the 
world,  not  only  because  of  his  lonely  exile, 
but  because  of  his  coiu-ageous  and  im- 
compromlsing  struggle  for  human  rights, 
church  liberties,  and  national  dignity, 
despite  overwhelming  Communist  pres- 
sures. 

His  Integration  of  faith  and  action  in 
opposing  the  engulfing  tide  of  economic, 
psychological,  and  police  pressures 
against  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  have  made  his  an  unforgettable 
witness  for  Christ  and  his  teachings.  His 
frequent  and  outspoken  warnings  against 
the  totalitarian  encroachment  on  himian 
rights — both  in  the  cases  of  Nazism  and 
communism — demonstrated  the  effect  of 
the  concept  of  freedom  of  conscience  of 
the  individual,  a  true  accomplishment 
of  Christian  philosophy.  In  addition,  he 
was  not  only  a  leader  of  the  church,  but 
also  of  his  people. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  exercised  his  in- 
fluence in  retaining  the  teachings  and 
moral  precepts  of  the  church  in  the  so- 
cial and  educational  life  of  the  country 
by  urging  land  reform,  a  system  of  social 
justice  and  reform  and  a  democratiza- 
tion of  the  govermnental  system  in  Hun- 
gary. However,  he  opposed  the  Commu- 


nist police  state;  he  opposed  the  end  of 
parochial  schools;  he  decried  the  clumsy 
attempts  to  force  parents  to  withdraw 
their  sons  and  daughters  from  religious 
instruction  classes;  he  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  growing  police  terror.  He 
protested  the  use  of  economic  retribution 
and  retaliation  to  break  the  resistance 
to  the  rule  of  the  Communist  Party. 
While  protesting  and  criticizing,  he  re- 
mained a  freedom-loving,  but  not  dis- 
loyal Hungarian  citizen. 

However,  in  answer  to  his  protests,  the 
Communist-controlled  government  ar- 
rested Mlndszenty  and  charged  him  with 
treason.  Although  there  was  never  any 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  crime,  the 
Commimist-dominated  court  sentenced 
the  cardinal  to  life  imprisonment.  As  the 
last  obstacle  to  complete  communization 
of  Hungary,  the  cardinal  was  to  disap- 
pear from  public  life. 

During  the  heroic  Hungarian  fight  for 
freedom.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  liber- 
ated from  his  prison  and  returned  to 
Budapest.  His  speech  of  November  2, 1956 
was  a  call  for  national  unity,  forgiveness, 
and  a  start  of  national  regeneration  and 
reconstruction.  The  Himgarian  people 
looked  to  him  for  guidance  and  advice 
from  the  moment  he  had  arrived  in 
Budapest.  When  the  short  life  of  free- 
dom in  Himgary  ended  2  days  later,  the 
cardinal  fortunately  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  American  legation  before  the  Rus- 
sian tanks  occupied  the  inner  city  of 
Budapest. 

More  than  10  years  have  passed  since 
that  fateful  day,  but  Hungarian  under- 
covermen  and  police  are  still  waiting  out- 
side the  Embassy  building  to  rearrest  the 
cardinal  should  he  tr^-  to  return  to  Esz- 
tergom,  his  see,  or  even  leave  the  diplo- 
matic asylum. 

Some  of  the  old  evils  of  Stalinism  have 
disappeared  from  Hungary  in  the  early 
1960's  and  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
government  would  realize  the  impossi- 
bility of  upholding  the  sentence.  Al- 
though many  of  the  lesser  political  pris- 
oners received  amnesty  in  1963,  the  car- 
dinal remains  "imprisoned"  in  the  Em- 
bassy. 

With  the  church  still  in  shackles  even 
though  churches  are  open,  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  remains  important 
to  men  of  good  will  everywhere.  The  car- 


dinal-archbishop must  be  restored  to  his 
civil  rights,  the  sentence  must  be  quashed 
and  he  must  resimie  his  position  as 
cardinal-archbishop.  Before  any  further 
advances  can  be  made,  this  wrong  must 
be  remedied. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  send 
our  heartfelt  greetings  to  the  cardinal, 
who.  to  quote  his  own  famous  words, 
stands  there  "for  God,  church,  and  fa- 
therland." 

I  know  that  our  Government  will  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  help 
solve  the  case  of  the  cardinal,  a  great 
world  citizen  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Members  be  permitted 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record:  Messrs.  Buchanan.  Cunning- 
ham, Daniels,  Helstoski,  and  Halpern. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  has 
explained  In  detail  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Joseph  Mlndszenty,  who  is  still  com- 
pelled to  stay  within  the  confines  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Budapest  lest  he  be 
rearrested  by  the  Communist  Hungarian 
Government  on  the  basis  of  an  imjust  and 
illegal  sentence  dating  back  to  the 
Stalinist  days  of  1949. 

Today  one  hears  much  of  bridge  build- 
ing with  East  Central  Europe,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  coimtries,  or  rather  their 
Moscow-imposed  leaders,  are  actively 
aiding  North  Vietnam  with  war  materiel 
that  helps  to  kill  our  GI's  in  Vietnam. 
We  are  told,  especially  in  the  case  of  Him- 
gary, that  a  liberalization  of  the  regime 
has  occurred  that  some  of  the  goals  of 
the  suppressed  Revolution  of  1956  are  be- 
ing realized.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a  pipe- 
dream  belonging  to  the  category  of 
"good  Uncle  Joe"  in  the  days  of  F.  D.  R. 
While  certain  minor  concessions  were 
granted,  mostly  to  improve  the  very  low 
work  morale  and  the  inefficiency  of  state 
capitalist  management,  the  Commimists 
are  still  masters  in  Hungary.  How  can 
there  be  any  degree  of  freedom  when  the 
patently  illegal  sentence  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  which  is  illegal  even  accord- 
ing   to    the    standard    of    that    empty 
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euphemism:  "socialist  legality"  cannot 
be  quashed  despite  the  discreet  pressures 
which  were  exerted  from  outside  to  do 
so?  How  can  we  think  of  giving  most- 
favored-nations  treatment,  loans  to  a 
government  that  remains  deaf  even  to 
the  most  elementary  humanitarian  and 
legal  considerations?  Let  us  first  apply 
ourselves  to  the  unsolved  cases  at  hand 
before  any  further  steps  of  concessions 
are  offered  on  our  part  unless  we  want  to 
build  up  oiu"  enemies  and  create  con- 
tempt and  confusion  among  our  friends 
in  the  Hungarian  nation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  recalling  the  status  of  the 
heroic  Catholic  cardinal  of  Himgary, 
Joseph  Mlndszenty,  who  is  forced  to  live 
as  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  the  American 
Embassy  compound  in  Budapest  ever 
since  Russian  treachery  and  aggression 
overthrew  the  Nagy  government  on  No- 
vember 4. 1956. 

The  accomplishments  and  courage  of 
the  cardinal  in  his  unrelenting  and  un- 
compromising fight  against  atheistic 
communism  and  totalitarianism  is  well 
known  to  us  from  his  pastoral  letters  be- 
fore 1949.  his  trial  on  illegal  charges 
and  his  martyrdom  during  the  10  years 
in  a  Communist  Hungarian  prison. 

Today,  the  cardinal,  too,  hears  the 
voices  of  "reasonable  compromise"  some- 
times even  from  the  well-meaning,  but 
naive  dignitaries  visiting  him  in  his 
Isolation.  For  it  Is  a  fact  that  his  con- 
tinued presence  in  Hungary  remains  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Communist 
regime.  It  reminds  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple that  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  has 
not  left  them,  for  the  cardinal  has  be- 
come not  only  a  symbol  of  Catholicism, 
but  of  all  Christianity  in  Hungary.  It 
also  reminds  the  West  that  bridgebuild- 
Ing  must  remain  a  farce  until  the  re- 
ligious and  human  freedoms  are  returned 
to  Hungary. 

The  cardinal's  sentence,  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  Stalinist  mock  justice,  is  still 
upheld  by  the  present  Communist  re- 
gime. I  hope  that  our  Government  will 
work  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  valiant 
cardinal  and  wiU  find  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  its  thoughts  to  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  Hungary. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  very  good  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pat- 
ten], and  to  associate  myself  with  his 
presentation  today. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  heed  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  never  forget  the  saintly  cardi- 
nal-primate of  the  Hungarian  people, 
Joseph  Mlndszenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cardinal  has  re- 
mained In  the  American  Embassy  in 
Budapest  for  11  years  and  his  presence 
reminds  of  the  brief  fiickering  moment 
when  freedom  was  reborn  in  Hungary 
only  to  be  crushed  by  Soviet  armor. 

In  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  we  are  admir- 
ing the  qualities  of  utmost  faith,  loyalty 
and  human  compassion.  Faith  because 
he  never  ceased  to  believe  even  in  the 
hours  of  greatest  trial  during  his  inter- 
rogation that  atheistic  communism  must 
be  an  insignificant  episode  of  history  as 
compared   with   God's  will   that  leads 


man's  fate  and  history,  loyalty  to  his 
church  and  country,  for  he  was  never 
willing  to  compromise  the  basic  church 
rights  and  freedom  of  conscience  for 
temporary  modus  vivendis  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  that  would  have  under- 
mined the  divine  character  of  the  church 
and  eroded  the  faith  of  the  faithful.  Hu- 
man compassion  for  he  had  always 
fought  for  those  persecuted — the  Jews 
during  World  War  n,  the  unjustly  ac- 
cused and  persecuted  in  the  Hungarian 
middle  class  and  in  the  church  after 
World  War  II.  His  charitable  work  and 
his  pastoral  work  showed  him  to  be  a 
fighter  for  human  rights  and  dignity. 

Today  this  man  still  languishes  in  the 
American  Embassy  building,  prevented 
by  the  customary  terms  of  asylum  from 
outside  contact,  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  his  flock,  but  remaining  an  unas- 
sailable pillar  of  faith  and  hope  to  this 
people,  ever  since  he  had  to  find  asylum 
in  the  American  Embassy  after  the  1956 
revolution. 

Today  our  administration  is  trying  to 
build  bridges  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, including  Hungary.  Let  us  remind 
ourselves  and  the  administration  that 
such  a  policy  will  only  become  possible 
and  useful  if  at  least  the  most  elemen- 
tary rights  of  religious  freedoms  are  re- 
stored, and  to  these  definitely  belongs 
the  quashing  of  the  sentence  against  the 
cardinal  and  his  reinstatement  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Esztergom  and  primate  of 
Hungary's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
is  not  an  impossible  dream,  as  his  col- 
laborators who  were  also  sentenced,  were 
included  into  the  1963  amnesty,  and  even 
under  Communist  law,  the  charges  of 
1949  under  the  Stalinist  Rakosi  regime 
were  never  proven  in  court  and  they 
should  fall  under  the  revision  of  sen- 
tences even  under  "socialist  legality." 

I  hope  that  our  Government  will  ex- 
ploit every  opportunity  to  find  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  unfortunate  case  of 
the  Hungarian  cardinal  who  remains 
the  beacon  of  hope  to  his  Hungarian 
compatriots  and  a  memento  to  us  that 
the  days  of  religious  persecution  have 
not  yet  ended  despite  some  apparent  con- 
cessions in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, where  he  has  had  sanctuary  since 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  a  decade 
ago,  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
Catholic  world,  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty, celebrated  his  75th  birthday. 

I  think  that  we  should  pay  our  respects 
to  the  courage  of  this  man  who  has  defied 
all  forms  of  totalitarianism  in  his  nation, 
both  Fascist  and  Communist. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  represents  the 
spirit  of  freedom  In  Hungary  today. 
Despite  hints  that  he  could  leave  the 
country  if  he  wished  the  cardinal  would 
not  desert  his  people  to  the  Communists; 
the  same  Commimists  who  Imprisoned 
him  for  7  years  after  a  mock  trial. 

He  has  celebrated,  if  we  can  properly 
use  the  word,  his  birthday  in  the  twilight 
of  his  worldly  career.  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty is  half  prisoner  and  half  free.  If 
he  leaves  the  Embassy,  where  he  sought 
refuge  after  the  Russians  crushed  the 
Hungarian  revolt  10  years  ago,  the  car- 
dinal is  probably  doomed,  although  many 


of  the  political  prisoners  of  those  days 
have  received  amnesty  in  1963. 

Life  and  living  have  been  harder  on 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  even  than  on  his 
unfortunate  countrymen.  He  is  the 
prince  primate  of  Hungary,  which  also 
endows  him  with  great  political  influence 
over  his  country  should  be  choose  to 
exercise  it. 

In  times  of  crisis.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
spoke  out.  He  openly  defied  established 
political  regimes;  first  the  Nazis,  then  the 
Communists.  He  also  spent  7  years  in 
Communist  detainment  and  prisons. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  is  more  than  a 
name  and  influence  in  Hungarj-.  He  is 
a  living  symbol  of  life  in  Hungary.  More- 
over, he  spans  three  generations  of  his- 
tory so  important  in  making  the  coun- 
try what  it  is  today. 

In  this  day  we  have  an  aging  man  who 
intones  his  prayers  in  a  small  room  at 
the  Embassy.  In  his  declining  years  all 
he  can  do  is  pray,  work  on  his  memoirs 
and  take  his  daily  stroll  in  the  Embassy 
courtyard.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  his  am- 
bitious activities  of  a  few  years  ago.  In 
thos/3  times  of  his  active  life  he  was  very 
influential  in  retaining  the  concepts  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  protesting  and 
criticizing  the  rules  of  the  Communist 
Party — yet  remaining  a  freedom-loving, 
but  not  a  disloyal  Hungarian. 

All  Hungarians,  spread  into  all  the 
lands  of  the  world,  are  a  proud  people 
with  a  history  of  many  centuries  of  inde- 
pendence. They  are  proud  of  the  cardi- 
nal who  has  fought  for  this  independence 
through  sermons  and  personal  endeavor. 
They  still  look  to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
to  lead  them  away  from  the  oppression 
a  "foreign  government." 

We  do  not  know  when  the  cardinal 
will  be  guaranteed  full  freedom  and  it 
will  be  possible  for  him  to  leave  the 
American  Embassy.  But  it  appears  that 
his  life  will  ebb  away  in  this  self -exile  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  promises 
of  those  who  forced  him  into  this  exile 
within  his  own  country. 

At  this  time  it  is  fltting  and  proper  to 
use  the  cardinal's  own  words  when  he 
took  leave  of  his  mother  before  going  to 
jail.  These  words  flt  now  as  they  did 
then.  He  said  to  his  mother: 

No  need  to  worry,  everything  will  be  all 
right.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  pray. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten  1  ably  ex- 
plained to  us  the  standing  of  the  cake 
of  Cardinal  Joseph  Mlndszenty  who  still 
has  not  regained  his  freedom  within 
Hungary  despite  the  so-called  liberaliza- 
tion measures  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment and  the  amnesty  of  1963. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  is  the  highest 
official  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Hungary  and,  as  primate  of  Hungary',  he 
is  the  chairman  of  the  bench  of  bishops. 
He  has  been  illegally  and  unjustly  con- 
victed on  flimsy  evidence  in  1949  pri- 
marily for  "offenses"  which  were  not  il- 
legal according  to  prevailing  law  in  Hun- 
gary at  that  time.  His  trial  and  pretrial 
Investigation  aroused  the  entire  civilized 
world  at  that  time  and  it  was  hoped  that 
in  the  1960's  such  a  justizmord  would 
not  be  maintained  by  any  government, 
but  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  for 
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the  dark  ages  of  Stalinism.  However,  the 
present  Communist  government  does 
not  believe  In  rellgioiis  freedoms  either 
despite  the  very  limited  1964  agreement 
with  the  Vatican. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  still  deprived 
of  his  freedom  of  movement  and  of  the 
fulfillment  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  in 
Hungary.  To  the  Communist  govern- 
ment he  still  remains  a  fugitive  to  be 
rearrested  on  sight  on  the  basis  of  the 
1949  sentence. 

Today  when  efforts  are  made  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  Eastern  Europe  one 
has  to  remember  that  such  an  improve- 
ment must  include  the  legal  liberation 
of  the  cardinal  in  the  isolated  Embassy 
building  by  a  quashing  of  the  illegal 
sentence  by  the  present  government  and 
a  return  of  the  cardinal  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical position.  Only  after  that  may  one 
negotiate  for  more  trade,  or  for  person- 
nel changes  and  replacements  in  the 
Hungarian  churches. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  In  view  of  the  early  hour — 
It  is  3:45  in  the  morning — for  his  devo- 
tion to  this  cause  and  for  his  fortitude 
in  remaining  with  us  in  order  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  fact  that  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  Is  still  incarcerated  under 
circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  distingiiished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten] 
In  calling  to  mind  the  continued  and  un- 
resolved case  of  the  Hungarian  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  Joseph  Mindszenty,  who  is 
forced  to  live  as  a  refugee  in  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Budapest. 

The  struggles  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
against  totalitarianism  and  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  against  state 
terror  and  abuse  are  known  throughout 
the  world  and  are  not  restricted  to  those 
of  his  own  faith.  His  brave  behavior  dur- 
ing the  Hungarian  Nazi  regime,  his 
steadfast  opposition  to  Communist  tyr- 
anny, and  his  courageous  pastoral  let- 
ters condemning  Communist  actions  in 
opposition  to  the  pledges  of  human 
rights  are  an  inspiring  example  for  us 
to  work  for  individual  freedom  and  social 
justice  regardless  of  ideological  distor- 
tions. 

Today,  when  efforts  are  made  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  the  countries 
of  east-central  Europe,  the  continued 
Inability  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  solve  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
by  granting  a  review  of  the  matter  and 
quashing  the  unjust  and  also  illegal  sen- 
tence passed  by  a  Stalinist  court  under 
Rakosl's  regime  remains  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. 

However,  because  he  has  become  a 
symbol,  without  a  restoration  of  the 
rights  of  the  cardinal-archbishop,  nei- 
ther the  state-church  relationship  in 
Hungary  nor  American-Hungarian  rela- 
tions can  attain  any  degree  of  normalcy 
and  improvement.  I  hope  that  the  voice 
of  reason  and  justice,  and  not  the  voice 
of  hatred  and  political  Injustice  will  be 
listened  to  In  this  case,  and  that  there 


may  be  a  proper  moral  and  legal  con- 
clusion for  the  cardinal. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]  related  to  us  the  fact  of 
the  unsolved  status  of  the  heroic  church- 
man and  fighter  for  human  freedom, 
Cardinal-Primate  of  Hui.gary,  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  Mindszenty  of  Esztergom. 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  cardinal 
has  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
American  Embassy  building  in  Budapest, 
which  he  had  entered  just  before  Rus- 
sian tanks  arrived  in  downtown  Buda- 
pest in  open  aggression  against  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  November  1956. 

The  cardinal  was.  in  1949,  sentenced 
upon  unfounded  charges  to  life  impris- 
onment. His  crime  was,  basically,  to 
have  informed  the  American  envoy,  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  four  powers 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  Hun- 
gary's compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  1947  peace  treaty  on  observance  of 
human  rights,  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship and  its  methods  in  Hungary  dur- 
ing 1947  and  1948. 

Instead  of  quashing  the  sentence, 
which  was  illegal  even  by  Communist 
standards,  the  Hungarian  Communists 
tried  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  Vatican  at  the  expense  of  the  car- 
dinal. These  efforts  have  failed,  though 
in  1964  a  modus  vivendi  was  signed  be- 
tween Hungary  and  the  Vatican  on  fillmg 
the  empty  sees.  However,  the  modus  vi- 
vendi is  not  even  kept  by  the  state  which 
now  loses  its  financial  hold  over  the 
priests  and  bishop  to  reward  the  "peace 
priests"  and  to  prevent  any  truly  Chris- 
tian to  occupy  important  church  posi- 
tions. The  Pope  has  recently  asked  the 
old  and  sick  bishops  of  Hungary  to  stay 
on  their  jobs,  as  the  Communist  govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  grant  the  church 
the  right  to  propose  the  names  of  bish- 
ops, but  wants  to  present  the  list  to  the 
Pope  itself,  including  only  reliable  col- 
laborators of  the  Government. 

With  the  church  still  in  shackles  even 
though  the  churches  are  open,  the  case 
of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  remains  impor- 
tant to  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 
Bridgebuilding  has  become  a  popular 
slogan  today.  But  what  kind  of  bridges 
can  be  built  with  the  Hungarian  Grov- 
ernment.  when  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Hungary  has  to  re- 
main a  fugitive,  having  been  convicted 
under  law  provisions  which  never  ap- 
plied to  his  actions?  Our  Goverrunent 
must  insist  that  the  stain  of  injustice 
be  removed  and  the  cardinal  reinstated 
into  his  ecclesiastical  position  before 
any  steps  may  be  taken  to  improve  rela- 
tions. We  must  also  let  the  cardinal 
know  that  people  in  the  West  have  not 
forgotten  the  valiant  fight  which  he  is 
leading  from  his  isolated  room  against 
the  forces  of  atheistic  communism,  and 
that  we  would  like  to  continue  in  the 
same  spirit  which  he  had  expressed  so 
movingly:  "Here  I  stand,  for  God, 
church,  and  fatherland." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
were  reminded  by  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, ably  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pat- 
ten] ,  on  the  present  complications  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Mindszenty. 


The  cardinal  has  always  been  a  cour- 
ageous fighter  for  individual  freedom, 
human  rights,  and  religious  and  church 
freedom.  His  stand  against  anti-Semi- 
tism during  the  war  led  to  his  temporary 
arrest  at  the  end  of  the  war;  his  stand 
in  favor  of  religious  instruction,  against 
arbitrary  arrests,  police  terror,  unjust 
sentences,  and  the  depriving  of  the  vot- 
ers of  a  choice,  were  milestones  in  the 
fight  of  the  chiu-ch  against  totalitarian- 
ism and  for  social  justice  and  human 
rights  and  dignity. 

The  cardinal  suffered  heavily  for  hi; 
valiant  stand.  Sentenced  to  life  impriS' 
onment  on  charges,  the  criminal  intent 
of  which  he  had  never  fulfilled,  not  even 
according  to  Communist  law,  he  had 
spent  10  years  in  Communist  prisons. 
Liberated  by  the  heroic  freedomfighters, 
he  only  had  time  for  one  speech  calling 
for  peace  and  national  reconciliation  be- 
fore Russian  tanks  crushed  the  new 
Hungarian  Government  and  forced  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  American  Embassy 
building. 

Today  when  the  administration  is  con- 
ducting a  bridgebuilding  policy  toward 
the  East  European  countries,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  us,  and  remind  the  Hun- 
garian Government  as  well,  that  no  im- 
provement is  possible  until  this  thorny 
question  is  removed  by  the  quashing  of 
the  imjust  sentence  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  cardinal  into  his  episcopal 
functions.  This  should  not  be  unattain- 
able, as  most  of  the  other  figures  in  the 
Mindszenty  process  were  amnestied  in 
1963,  and  even  under  Socialist  legality 
the  old  process  could  be  easily  construed 
illegal. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]  has  given  us  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  what  is  wrong  in  forgetting  the 
realities  in  east-central  Europe.  The 
present  administration,  in  its  efforts  to 
build  bridges  to  govenunents  whose  aims 
are  contrary  to  ours,  is  conveniently  for- 
getting that  religious  freedom  is  still  an 
extremely  scarce  commodity  in  the  Com- 
munist states,  despite  so-called  liberal- 
ization. 

Take  the  case  of  Hungary.  The  Car- 
dinal Primate  Joseph  Mindszenty,  is 
under  a  life  sentence  which  was  imposed 
upon  him  in  1949  on  charges  which  were 
never  proven.  Old  and  sick  bishops  are 
asked  by  the  Pope  to  continue  in  their 
office  because  the  Government  insists 
upon  naming  their  successors.  Religious 
leaders,  who  cannot  countenance  in  si- 
lence the  growth  of  atheism  and  the  lack 
of  church  rights,  are  either  deprived  of 
their  salary  by  the  Communist  state  or 
transferred  to  small  villages.  Religious 
education  is  nonexistent  in  Hungary, 
where  the  church  has  been  banned  for 
many  years.  Yet,  we  continue  to  talk  of 
relaxation  and  limited  freedom  of  the 
church.  Let  us  rather  Insist  upon  an  end 
to  the  persecution  of  the  churches  in 
Hungary  and  work  for  reinstatement  of 
the  courageous  cardinal  rather  than 
suggest  that  he  depart  from  the  coimtry 
in  order  to  serve  the  cause  of  bridge- 
building. 

The  freedom  of  the  United  States  and 
all  parts  of  the  free  world  remain  threat- 
ened as  long  as  the  Communists  maintain 
their  imperial  policy  and  their  aggressive 
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designs  aimed  at  world  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Johnson  administration  is 
stubbornly  pursuing  coexistence  with 
Eastern  European  Communist  dictator- 
ships despite  their  involvement  against 
us  in  Vietnam.  We  should  organize  a  free 
world  economic  offensive  against  Com- 
munist governments  rather  than  sub- 
sidize them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  has  told  us 
today  about  the  present  status  of  the 
courageous  Himgarian  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal,  Archbishop  Joseph  Mindszenty. 

The  valiant  prelate  has  always  been  a 
spokesman  for  individual  freedoms  and 
the  right  to  religious  freedom.  He  raised 
his  voice  against  the  anti-Semitic  ex- 
cesses of  the  Germans  and  Hungarian 
Nazis  in  the  late  fall  of  1944  in  Htmgary, 
and  he  scored  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
rape,  looting,  and  deportation  of  the  Red 
army  and  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Communist-dominated  coalition  govern- 
ment in  1947-48.  His  reward  was  a  show 
trial  where  he  was  convicted  illegally  on 
charges  which  he  did  not  commit  in  the 
sense  of  the  prevalent  laws  and  spent  10 
years  in  Communist  prisons  before  being 
liberated  by  the  heroic  freedom  fighters 
in  November  1965. 

Unfortunately,  the  cardinal,  though 
living  at  the  American  Embassy  since 
November  4,  1956,  is  prevented  by  the 
normal  conditions  for  political  asylum 
from  exercising  his  episcopal  responsi- 
bilities. He  cannot  receive  visitors  regu- 
larly, and  has  been  cut  off  from  almost 
all  direct  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

It  would  be  of  utmost  importance  for 
a  further  development  of  Western-Hun- 
garian relations  that  the  cardinal's  sen- 
tence be  quashed  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  he  be  reinstated  into 
his  episcopal  functions.  The  first  should 
not  be  a  difficult  step  as  the  1963  am- 
nesty has  included  most  of  his  collab- 
orators, except  the  cardinal  himself, 
and  this  alone  shows  that  the  Himgarian 
Government  is  aware  of  the  unjust  char- 
acter of  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him 
during  the  Rakosi  regime.  Such  a  step 
would  necessarily  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
church-state  relationship  and  improve 
American-Hungarian  governmental  re- 
lations as  well.  It  is  impossible  to  build 
bridges  imtil  the  partner  also  removes 
the  barriers  politically  and  ideologically, 
at  least  in  part.  Religious  freedom  is  the 
basic  part  of  human  rights  which  were 
pledged  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
In  the  1947  peace  treaty  and  I  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  our  Government  are  aim- 
ing upon  securing  compliance  with  them 
not  only  from  a  political,  but  a  humani- 
tarian viewpoint  as  well. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  heroic 
Hungarian  martyr  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

As  one  of  history's  great  religious 
leaders,  the  cardinal  always  has  been 
outspoken  in  defense  of  individual  free- 
dom. He  opposed  the  anti-Semitic  ex- 
cesses of  the  Nazis  and  fought  valiantly 
against  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Communist  puppet  regime  of  his  own 
country.  For  his  devotion  to  justice  and 


liberty,  this  man  of  God  was  ignomini- 
ously  arrested,  tried  on  unfounded 
charges,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  life. 
There  he  remained  in  torment  for  7 
years  until  rescued  by  the  heroic  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  in  1956.  He  was 
immediately  given  asylum  by  the  Amer- 
ican legation  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  and  just  recently  celebrated 
his  75th  birthday. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  not  only  re- 
vered and  honored  by  the  Hungarian 
people,  but  symbolizes  the  world  man's 
resolute  belief  in  the  ultimate  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  life  over  gross  material- 
ism. He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
will  continue  to  be  to  generations  not 
yet  born. 

I  share  the  hope  of  people  throughout 
the  world  that  the  Communist  regime  of 
Hungary  will  soon  find  the  courage  to 
set  this  holy  man  free,  so  that  he  may 
once  again  walk  in  dignity  among  his 
people. 

GENERAL  LEA^VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  GREAT  NEGRO  PUBLISHER  VIEWS 
OUR  RACIAL  TURMOIL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  causes 
of  and  cures  for  the  racial  unrest  sweep- 
ing our  country. 

But  I  have  read  no  greater  words  of 
wisdom  on  this  subject  than  those  that 
appeared  in  the  August  5,  1967,  Houston 
Forward  Times  ediorial.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Julius  Carter,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Forward  Times,  for  many 
years,  and  have  always  known  him  to  be 
a  man  of  logic  and  understanding.  We, 
in  Houston,  are  proud  to  have  a  man  of 
his  stature,  and  his  wisdom,  as  one  of  our 
community  leaders,  and  the  calm  and  au- 
thoritative voice  with  which  he  speaks 
will  appeal  to  all  men  of  reason. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  from 
his  recent  edition : 

Slap  the  Lm  on  or  Create  a  .Cure 
No  one  at  this  moment  caai  be  sure  of  Just 
what  the  Congress  of  The  United  States 
will  do  In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come 
about  enacting  legislation  to  stop  the  con- 
tinuous outbreak  of  rlote  that  keep  explod- 
ing with  tremendous  fury  throughout  the 
country.  Frankly,  everyone  In  Congress  Is  too 
stunned  and  puzzled  to  say  now  exactly  what 
they  plan  to  do. 

The  President  has  asked  for  several  meas- 
ures that  he  believes  will  help,  such  as  the 


Rat  Control  Bill  and  The  Rent  Supplement 
Measure.  He  has  also  asked  that  there  be  no 
cutback  In  the  Poverty  Program  funds. 

Some  Congressmen  have  In  recent  weeks 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  riots,  expressed 
leanings  towards  the  Idea  of  drastic  cut- 
backs In  the  Poverty  Program  funds.  Con- 
gress has  already  ignored  the  rat  control  bill 
with  expressions  about  it  that  bordered  on 
the  extreme.  Some  Congressmen  referred 
to  the  bill  as  the  Civil  Rats  Bill. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  ha« 
asked  Congress  to  take  another  look  in  light 
of  the  recent  developments.  He  has  also 
asked  that  special  training  be  given  to  special 
"Riot  Control  Units"  that  can  be  flown  hur- 
riedly to  trouble  spots  on  a  moments  notice. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  accepted  fact  that 
Congressmen  take  most  of  the  cues  from  the 
voters  back  home  In  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. There  voters  haven't  had  time  to  fully 
formulate  and  transmit  their  opinions  at  this 
early  date.  It  may  take  weeks  before  the 
opinions  begin  to  work  through  the  various 
channels  up  to  the  Congressmen. 

While  all  of  this  Is  going  on,  however,  many 
people  in  important  places  have  started  ad- 
vancing their  own  pet  theories  about  how 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  Some  of  it  is 
well  thought  out  and  some  of  it  Is  as  emo- 
tional as  the  riots  themselves. 

The  concern,  then,  of  this  newspaper  Is 
whether  the  vocal  storm  of  suggestions  com- 
ing In  from  all  sorts  of  sources  might  not  Just 
add   to   the  confusion   and   the   dilenuna. 

We  are  wondering  rather  fearfully  that 
some  of  those  who  want  the  problem  solved 
might  not.  in  haste,  seal  the  Ud  or  cover 
down  upon  it  so  that  It  doesn't  boll  over  in 
public  and  at  the  same  time  Installing  no 
cures  to  prevent  the  problem  from  continuing 
to  boll  on  the  inside.  If  this  happens,  true 
we  will  end  up  with  no  street  riots  but  sure 
as  shooting  we  will  end  up  with  some  other 
kind  of  erratic  expressions  where  the  abso- 
lute worst  In  the  boiling  individual  comes 
to  the  forefront. 

If  the  riots  taught  us  nothing  else  they 
should  have  shown  us  clearly  that  the  end 
product  before  us  Is  violence,  destruction 
and  looting.  If  we  start  at  the  end  and  work 
backwards  In  our  search  for  a  solution  we 
might  see  this  whole  thing  In  a  new  Ught. 
Here-to-fore  we  have  always  tried  to  review 
the  problem  by  starting  at  the  beginning 
and  make  the  end.  no  matter  how  distasteful 
it  might  be,  fit  into  what  has  gone  on  before. 

If  we  start  at  the  end — Violence.  Destruc- 
tion and  Looting — we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  one  jwlnt  that  absolutely 
nobody  but  each  Individual  Involved  Is  the 
main  point  of  concern.  At  the  very  Instance 
when  the  man  in  the  window  walking  off  with 
the  box  of  looted  goods  that  belong  to  some- 
one else  stops  long  enough  to  examine  him- 
self, he  cannot,  to  save  his  hide,  come  up  with 
one  single  Justifiable  reason  why  he  is  right. 
And  absolutely  nobody  else  can.  This  man 
has  trespassed  against  himself  first  and  sec- 
ondly, trespassed  against  and  has  embarrass- 
ed the  entire  Negro  race.  There  Is  no  law  that 
Congress  can  pass  that  will  take  the  shame  off 
a  man  when  the  man,  himself,  doesn't  realize 
that  he  is  in  shame. 

The  cure  to  the  riots  is  not  in  the  Congress 
Of  The  United  States.  The  Cure  rests  in  the 
mind,  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Negro 
himself.  The  responsible  Negro  community 
must  manifest  itself  as  the  dominating  force 
and  kick  the  looters,  the  burners  and  the 
destroyers  out. 

Basically,  what  has  happened  is  that  many 
otherwise  responsible  Negroes  have  remained 
quiet  while  the  vocal  and  misguided  extrem- 
ists made  noises  that  were  mistaken  for 
CivU-Rlghts  expressions. 

The  dally  press,  the  news  commentators 
on  TV  and  the  national  white  publications 
reported  In  unproportloned  ratio  every  scrap 
and   bit   of   Information  that   the   way-out 
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•crewballa  wanted  dlstxibuted  about.  The 
end  result  wa«  tbAt  more  and  more  recruits 
joined  the  ranks  of  tbe  way-out«  and  the 
responsible  Negro  got  quieter  and  quieter. 

The  irony  of  tbe  whole  thing  is  that,  at 
first,  the  reaponslble  Negro  kept  quiet  to 
avotd  being  called  an  'Uncle  Tom'  and  now 
he  finds  much  to  his  dlsguest  that  the  way- 
out*  are  calling  htrri  an  "Uncle  Tom'  anyhow 
because  be  hii4>pens  to  have  a  change  In 
shirts  and  an  extra  pair  of  pants.  He  Is  in  the 
disheartening  position  of  facing  a  charge 
for  having  been  industrious,  thrifty  and 
studious. 

The  CX>ngresa  of  The  United  States  can 
slap  tbe  Ud  on  the  riot  with  the  passage  of 
several  punitive  laws.  However,  this  news- 
paper believes  that  the  problem  will  still  be 
there,  only  worse  and  more  deep  rooted. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  the  responsible  Negro 
leadership  bring  to  the  forefront  measures 
that  will  create  a  cure. 


THE  OEO  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
SCUTTLED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  recent 
editorisd  from  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade 
concludes: 

The  OEO  should  not  be  prematurely 
scuttled. 

And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  sotue 
shortsighted  individuals  would  have  us 
do.  While  retreating  from  an  original 
plan  which  would  have  abolished  OEO 
entirely,  the  opponents  of  the  war  on 
poverty  now  apparently  want  to  sur- 
render some  of  the  most  successful  OEO 
projects  to  the  old-line  Federal  agencies. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  as  the  edi- 
torial states,  that  one  strong  argument 
against  abandoning  OEO  and  turning  its 
programs  over  to  the  long-established 
departments  Is  that: 

The  OEX>  under  Mr.  Shrlver's  direction  tits 
contributed  freshness  and  uniqueness  to  the 
over-all  search  for  ways  to  wipe  out  poverty. 

The  editorial  very  forcefully  points  out 
that  it  was  the  failure  of  the  old-line 
agencies  to  deal  efifectively  with  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  poverty  that 
created  the  need  for  OEO  in  the  first 
place.  A  creative  and  flexible  new  agency 
was  needed.  The  Departments  of  HEW 
and  Agriculture  were  not  totally  negli- 
gent with  respect  to  the  poor,  but  in 
meeting  their  other  responsibilities  they 
failed  to  recognize  until  the  problem 
reached  crisis  proportions  that  the  poor 
lacked  a  voice  in  the  government  and, 
therefore,  lacked  a  prograun  tailored  to 
their  special  needs. 

I  cormnend  this  thoughtful  editorial  to 
the  notice  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  call 
attention  to  its  title,  "The  OEO  Fights 
On."  The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  won 
by  the  OEO  fighting  alone.  I  salute  Mr. 
Shriver's  dogged  determination  to  see 
this  effort  succeed,  but  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  in  the  Congress  gave  him  some 
very  strong  support. 

The  article  follows: 


Ths  OEO  Fights  0^f 

Anti-poverty  warrior  Sargent  Shrlver  Is 
engaged  once  again  In  the  battle  with  Con- 
gress for  survival  of  his  office  and  Its  pro- 
gram, a  fight  that  gets  tougher  every  year. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  the  war  on 
poverty  ran  Into  trouble  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  formally  launched  and  that  It  has 
sunk  deeper  Into  trouble  the  longer  It  has 
managed  to  keep  going.  But  nearly  all  the 
reasons  can  be  traced  back  to  the  original 
concept  of  Involving  the  pxxsr  In  the  solution 
of  their  own  problems.  First  broached  In  the 
form  of  the  Ill-fated  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, this  sounded  fine  to  congressmen  and 
their  partisans  back  home  until  they  began 
to  realize  how  such  a  notion  put  zealously 
into  practice  could  threaten  to  upset  the  po- 
litical status  quo. 

This  suspicion  among  politicians  of  what 
the  OEO  was  up  to  Is  reflected  most  pointedly 
In  the  Republican  proposal — quietly  sanc- 
tioned bj  no  small  number  of  Democrats — 
to  dismantle  the  OEO  entirely  and  give  all 
Its  assorted  programs  to  the  traditional 
cabinet  departments.  These  old-line  agencies 
would  be  happy  with  such  a  development, 
since  they  have  resented  the  OEO's  intrusion 
on  their  bailiwicks  from  the  beginning — In 
fact,  almost  strangled  It  In  a  bitter  bu- 
reaucratic battle  before  It  even  was  born. 

One  factor  in  the  departmental  Jealousy 
was  the  obvious  Implication  that  the  tradi- 
tional agencies  had  failed  In  their  traditional 
programs  of  welfare,  employment,  education, 
and  the  like.  If  they  had  not  failed,  why  did 
widespread  poverty  still  exist  to  Inspire  pro- 
posals that  an  entirely  new  attack  was 
needed? 

The  element  of  truth  In  that  implication 
is  one  of  the  stronger  arguments  against 
abandoning  the  OEO  and  turning  its  pro- 
grams over  to  the  long-established  depart- 
ments. Valid  as  their  conventional  programs 
undoubtedly  are  so  far  as  they  go.  the  OEO 
under  Mr.  Shrlver's  direction  has  contributed 
freshness  and  uniqueness  to  the  over-all 
search  for  ways  to  wipe  out  poverty. 

Furthermore,  the  controversial  Idea  of  In- 
volving the  poor  in  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  anti-poverty  campaign  has 
substantial  merit,  however  the  politicians 
may  suspect  It.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  for 
Instance,  that  a  presidential  task  force  of 
businessmen  is  expected  to  propose  soon  a 
new  strategy  to  deal  with  hard-core  unem- 
ployment In  urban  ghettos.  A  key  item  In  the 
plan  will  be  to  use  neighborhood  residents  of 
poor  areas  as  "block  captains"  in  recruitment. 

More  and  more,  public  officials  and  policy- 
makers and  managers  of  programs  In  civil 
rights  and  poverty  are  discovering  they  can- 
not effectively  plan  and  work  toward  their 
goals  without  seeking  the  thinking  and  help 
of  those  whom  the  programs  are  intended  to 
benefit.  The  lack  of  such  communication 
with  the  poor  was  a  significant  reason  that 
many  old-line  departmental  programs  failed 
to  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do;  they 
simply  were  not  In  touch  with  the  people 
they  were  supposed  to  serve. 

It  was  because  the  OEO  recognized  this 
that  it  based  much  of  its  rationale  on  In- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  its  work.  This  was 
What  created  Its  political  troubles  in  large 
measure,  but  It  Is  In  large  measure  the  reason 
the  OEO  should  not  be  prematurely  scuttled. 


REPORTORL\L      RESPONSIBILITY— 
COMMONSENSE  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massschusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  concern  among  various  Members  of 
the  Congress  over  the  part  our  commu- 
nications media  has  played  in  recent 
civil  disturbances. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  concerned  whether 
or  not  spot  coverage  of  riots  tends  to 
foment  further  rioting.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  those  intent  on 
criminal  actions  use  the  news  media  to 
ascertain  where  police  are — or  are  not. 

Various  charges  have  been  hurled  and 
various  answers,  or  excuses,  given. 

Joseph  McCaffrey,  of  Washington's 
WMAL-TV  and  radio,  who  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  brighter  stars  in  the  broad- 
casting firmament,  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  I  believe,  in  his  commentary  of 
August  2. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey's report  that  evening,  I  recom- 
mend its  reading. 

COMMENTAET    OF   JOSEPH    McCafTRET, 

WMAI,-TV,   August  2,   1967 

How  much  has  the  news  media  contributed 
to  the  riot  fires  which  have  been  sweeping 
the  country?  Some  members,  including  Con- 
gressman Durward  Hall  of  Missouri,  and  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  believe 
much  of  the  gasoline  hitting  the  flames 
have  been  thrown,  indirectly,  by  the  handl- 
ing of  the  stories. 

Congressman  Hall,  for  example,  feels  that 
if  Stokely  Carmlchael  had  been  left  on  his 
soap  box  out  In  the  park,  he'd  still  be  there. 
But  television  put  him  in  the  big  leagues. 
He  has  been  transformed  by  TV.  says  Hall 
from  £Ln  oddball  to  a  national  figure — albeit 
still  an  oddball. 

Senator  Scott  is  worried  because  the  news 
media  doesn't  have  what  he  calls  a  code  of 
emergency  procedvire  that  would  Insure  civil 
disturbances  being  reported  in  ways  that  are 
not  Infiammatory. 

The  Senator's  worry  is  probably  Justified. 
However,  there  is  such  a  code.  It  is,  or  at 
least  it  should  be,  a  reporters  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is,  or  should  be.  present  in  the  way  he 
handles  every  story,  and  not  Just  stories 
dealing  with  riots. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  it  hasn't  always 
worked  out  that  way.  Recently  a  local  radio 
station  gave  some  prominence  to  a  racial 
disturbance  which  set  off  the  phones  here 
at  this  station.  The  report  turned  out  to  be 
a  mistake.  There  had  been  no  disturbance. 

If  basic  reportorlal  responsibility  had  been 
the  rule,  the  story  would  have  been  checked 
out  first,  the  way  any  story  is  supposed  to 
be  checked  out. 

The  warnings  from  both  the  Senator  and 
the  Congressman  won't  do  any  harm,  al- 
though and  unfortunately,  neither  radio  nor 
television  started  the  riots,  and  even  If  they 
kept  silent  about  them,  there  would  still 
probably  be  other  riots.  But  it  might  be 
that  the  media  has  to  plead  guilty  for  trans- 
mitting the  fever  from  one  city  to  another 
by  reporting  on  each  one  as  it  occurs.  Yet, 
certainly,  no  one  would  say  that  these  hap- 
penings should  be  Ignored  and  not  reported. 


WAR   ON  RATS  IN  OUR  SLUMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body, 
I  deplore  the  rejection  of  a  simple  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  have  enlisted 
the  Federal  Grovernment  in  the  war  on 
rats  in  our  slums. 

The  editorial  reaction  of  the  AFL-CIO 
News  to  that  vote  is  imfortunately  well 
merited.  So  that  all  of  us  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  consider  this 
editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  it 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ghetto    op   the    Mind 

Members  of  the  conservative  coalition  in 
the  House  who  laughed  and  Joked  at  the  Idea 
of  using  federal  funds  to  protect  children 
from  rats  have  demonstrated  a  new  shocking 
callousness  and  blindness  on  the  crisis  in  the 
cities. 

The  government,  they  contend,  should  cut 
back  sharply  on  its  efforts  to  salvage  the 
cities  and  relieve  p)overty  so  as  not  to  re- 
ward the  rioters  and  rioting. 

Police,  troops  and  curfews  may  be  needed 
to  keep  the  p>eace  when  violence  erupts.  But 
the  festering  decay  that  has  gone  neglected 
for  so  long  Kiiinot  be  contained  behind  bar- 
ricades. It  must  be  rooted  out  without  delay. 

The  needed  programs  are  barely  under 
way.  but  the  conservative  coalition  Is  hack- 
ing away  to  cut  them  back  to  the  point  of 
complete  ineffectualness. 

The  tragedy  is  that  many  of  the  congress- 
men who  vote  against  the  programs  to  save 
the  cities  appear  to  be  sincerely  convinced 
that  they  are  reflecting  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents.  We  cannot  beUeve  that 
this  is  so,  that  Americans  will  turn  away 
from  the  battle  against  poverty. 

But  there  Is  a  real  problem.  In  the  words 
of  Sargent  Shrlver  there  is  a  "terrible  Isola- 
tion" of  the  affluent  In  the  nation,  those  who 
live  in  relative  comfort  and  security,  from 
the  poor  in  the  cities.  This  isolation,  says 
Shrlver,  breeds  "distrust  and  hatred." 

And,  he  continues,  along  with  the  physical 
ghetto  of  the  city  slum  "there  Is  another 
kind  of  ghetto — an  interior  ghetto  of  the 
mind  where  we  seal  off  parts  of  democracy 
that  don't  suit  us.  where  we  box  off  our  obli- 
gations to  Justice  and  shut  out  our  com- 
mitments to  fairness." 

This  "ghetto  of  the  mind"  must  not  and 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  And 
the  first  place  to  mount  that  challenge  is  in 
Congress  where  the  solutions  to  many  of  the 
Ills  of  the  cities  must  be  fashioned. 


EQUAL  TIME 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  I  read  into  the  Record  a  very  per- 
ceptive and  thoughtful  article  from  At- 
lantic magazine  by  Elizabeth  Drew  which 
asked — and  many  believe  answered — the 
question,  "Is  the  FCC  Dead?" 

There  is  at  least  one  group  of  people 
In  the  country  who  remain  unconvinced 
by  Miss  Drew's  argument  and  who  believe 
they  detect  some  vital  signs  within  the 
FCC — the  commissioners  and  staff  of  the 


FCC  itself.  Simple  fairness  dictates  that 
this  agency  should  benefit  from  its  own 
doctrine  of  "equal  time."  For  that  reason, 
I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Record  a  re- 
buttal by  FCC  Commissioner  Kenneth  A. 
Cox.  which  appeared  in  the  spring  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Broadcasting : 

Does  the  FCC   Really  Do   Anything? 

(Note. — It  is  difficult  to  get  a  perspective 
on  the  many  activities  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  merely  by  reading 
the  weekly  trade  press.  It  takes  a  compila- 
tion such  as  the  following  listing  and  dis- 
cussion of  FCC  activities  since  1961  to  truly 
Illustrate  the  huge  number  of  complex  legal 
and  technological  questions  that  the  Com- 
mission has  worked  on  in  recent  years. 

(Commissioner  Cox  Joined  the  FCC  Staff  in 
1961.  having  previously  served  as  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  during  the  Tele- 
vision Inquiry  of  the  middle  1950's.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Commission  in  March.  1963. 
Although  an  earlier  version  was  presented 
to  the  NAB  Fall  Regional  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  in  October.  1966,  the  following 
article  was  prepared  and  documented  by 
Commissioner  Cox  and  his  legal  assistant. 
Mr.  Allen  Cordon,  specially  for  the  Journal  of 
Broadcasting.) 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Cox) 

Several  months  ago  I  read  a  magazine 
article  which  quoted  someone  who  had  told 
an  industry  meeting  that  the  FCC  made  a 
lot  of  noise,  but  never  really  did  anything. 
The  source  of  the  allegation  is  now  vague 
in  my  mind,  but  the  point  claimed  In  the 
statement  remained  clear — and  irritating.  I 
requested  my  legal  assistant  ^  to  undertake 
a  review  to  see  Just  exactly  what  the  Com- 
mission had  been  doing  since  April  of  1961, 
the  time  when  I  first  Joined  the  Commis- 
sion's staff.  This  is  not  Intended  to  claim, 
or  admit,  responsibility  for  the  actions  I 
have  listed  herein;  many  of  them  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  some  of  them  were 
taken  over  my  vigorous  protests. 

The  resulting  39  pages  of  single-spaced 
summary  of  the  more  significant  actions  of 
the  Commission  during  this  period  were 
culled  from  our  Annual  Reports  and  the 
monthly  reports  submitted  to  the  White 
House.  Having  that  information  at  hand, 
fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  when  the 
October  1966  issue  of  Television  magazine 
appeared,  with  the  provocative  question  "Is 
The  FCC  Obsolete?"  emblazoned  across  Its 
cover.  While  the  editorial  on  the  last  page 
of  the  magazine  concludes  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  much  its  present  form,  is  likely 
to  be  around  for  some  time  to  come,  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  discussion  was  that  the 
FCC  is  sort  of  bumbling  along,  out  of  its 
depth,  struggling  with  issues  too  large  for 
it.  Although  I  concede  the  validity  of  some 
of  the  critical  comments  in  the  article.  I 
would  like  to  reply  herein  to  the  charges  of 
ineffectiveness.^  Here  are  some  of  the  more 
significant  actions  of  the  FCC  from  April 
1961  to  mid-1966. 

ALLOCATIONS 

In  the  basic  field  of  allocations,  and  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  services  we  oversee,  the 
Commission  has  been  quite  busy. 

(a)  In  July  1961  the  Commission  renewed 
its  efforts  to  foster  the  development  of  UHF 
television.  It  called  on  Congress-  to  require 
that  aU  sets  be  capable  of  receiving  UHF.  At 
the   same   time   It   proposed   to    delntermlx 


^  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
legal  assistant,  Allen  Cordon,  for  his  con- 
siderable efforts  in  researching  the  basic 
material  relied  on  for  this  article. 

'The  substance  of  this  article  was  orig- 
inally presented  in  my  address  before  the 
NAB  Regional  Meeting  in  San  Francisco. 
California,  on  October  18, 1966. 


7  communities  by  deleting  single  VHF  chan- 
nels allocated  there  and  to  drop  in  short- 
spaced  VHF  channels  in  7  2-V  markets,  both 
actions  being  designed  to  provide  equally 
competitive  facilities  and  extend  3  network 
service  into  areas  where  full  program  choice 
was  constricted  by  the  lex;k  of  adequate 
outlets. 

(b)  The  following  year  Congress  enacted 
the  all-channel  law,  and  the  Commission 
adopted  rules  fixing  April  30.  1964  as  the 
cut-off  date  for  distribution  of  VHF-only 
sets.  In  the  process  of  getting  the  legislation, 
the  Commission  agreed  to  drop  its  deiuter- 
mlxture  proposals,  and  later  abaiidoned  most 
of  the  drop-Ins — bot^  of  which  actions  I  pro- 
tested bitterly. 

(c)  Over  the  whole  period,  the  Commission 
has  been  involved  in  revising  its  UHF  alloca- 
tion table.  Including  a  still  pending  proposal 
for  a  new  class  of  low  power  community  sta- 
tions. We've  prodded  the  holders  of  inactive 
UHF  permits  to  get  on  the  air  or  surrender 
their  channels — writing  them  letters,  holding 
oral  proceedings  to  determine  their  plans, 
and  actually  deleting  a  number  of  construc- 
tion permits.  We  considered  a  request  at 
MPATI  (the  Midwest  Program  for  Airborne 
Television  Instruction)  that  we  regularize 
its  service  and  allocate  6  UHF  channels  for  its 
use  in  serving  schools  and  colleges  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin— but  eventually  rejected  the  proposal 
as  Imposing  too  great  a  demand  on  the  UHF 
spectrum.  We  similarly  rejected  petitions  of 
the  land  mobile  radio  Interests  for  Chan- 
nels 14  and  15 — though  this  proposition  is 
certainly  far  from  dead  and  gone.  In  Janu- 
ary 1962  we  instituted  an  Inquiry  as  to  fre- 
quencies for  radio  astronomy.  Later  we  found 
the  astronomers  ensconded  on  Channel  37, 
and  eventualy  authorized  such  use  for  10 
years. 

(d)  We  spent  nearly  $2,000,000  on  the  New 
York  UHF  Experiment,  which  Commissioner 
Lee  tells  me  proved  that  UHF  Is  Just  as  good 
as  VHP,  and  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  E*ull  Development  of  UHF  which  he 
has  headed  very  ably  for  3  years.  I  think  all 
of  this  activity  has  materially  Improved  the 
chances  of  developing  UHF  as  a  major  ele- 
ment In  our  television  system. 

(e)  In  July  1962  we  curbed  the  develop- 
ment of  hcensee  owned  or  supported  VHF 
translators  designed  to  extend  signals  be- 
yond the  parent  station's  Grade  B  contour 
and  into  areas  served  by  other  stations.  More 
recently  we  have  withdrawn  somewhat  from 
this  position  by  authorizing  high  powered 
translators  on  allocated  channels,  and  are 
now  considering  further  revision  of  otir 
translator  policies. 

(f )  The  Conunlsslon  has  been  busy  in  AM 
allocations  as  well.  In  September  1961  I  was 
given  the  honor  of  erasing  from  the  black- 
board in  the  Commission's  Meeting  Room  the 
Docket  number  of  the  Clear  Channel  Pro- 
ceeding which  then-Chairman  Doerfer  had 
vowed  in  1959  to  leave  there  until  the  matter 
was  concluded.  The  Commission  closed  out 
this  16-year  old  rulemaking  by  authorizing 
one  duplicating  station  on  each  of  13  clear 
channels,  reserving  Judgment  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  higher  power  on  the  remaining  12. 
We  deferred  processing  of  applications  for  the 
authorized  Class  II-A  stations  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  but  have 
now  authorized  at  least  one  and  have  several 
more  in  hearing. 

(g)  In  May  1962  we  Imposed  a  freeze  on  the 
processing  of  AM  applications — an  action 
which  was  challenged  in  Court,  but  sus- 
tained. In  January  1963  we  held  a  3-day  in- 
dustry conference  on  AM  growth  problems, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  profxased  new,  tight- 
ened allocation  rules — our  so-called  "go-no- 
go"  rules.  These  were  finalized,  in  modified 
form,  in  July,  1964,  and  processing  was  re- 
sumed. While  applicants  have  demonstrated 
great  Ingenuity  in  devising  proposals  to  meet 
our  new  requirements,  and  my  colleagues,  in 
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my  Judgment,  are  too  lenient  In  waiving  the 
rules,  I  think  we  have  slowed  the  ruah  to  fur- 
ther over-population  In  AM  and  have,  In 
some  measure,  channeled  intereet  into  FM 
•md  preserved  AM  for  future  needs  In  sparsely 
populated  areas. 

<h)  In  December  1961  we  proposed  to  mod- 
ify our  handling  of  pre-sunrlse  operation  by 
daytlmers  and  by  certain  full  time  stationB 
using  their  daytime  power  In  the  early  morn- 
ing hours.  This  really  stirred  up  a  hornet's 
nest,  and  we  undertook,  in  December  1962,  to 
regularize  operation  beginning  at  6  a.m.  for 
stations  in  communities  having  no  full  time 
station.  Since  then,  the  proposal  has  been 
broadened  and  Is  still  under  consideration. 
Much  of  the  time  this  has  taken  is  due  to  the 
necessity  for  negotiaUng  arrangement  with 
Canada.  We  are — again — hopeful  that  this 
can  be  resolved  in  the  near  future. 

(t)  We  have  revised  our  PM  allocation  pol- 
icies, returning  to  a  Table  of  Assignments 
based  on  minimum  mileage  separations  and 
providing  3  classes  of  stations.  In  the  process, 
we  had  to  Impose  a  freeze  here,  too — though 
this  one  lasted  only  some  7  months.  While 
not  strictly  an  allocation  action,  we  have 
tried  to  develop  an  Integrated  aural  broad- 
cast service  by  requiring  AM-FM  operators  in 
markets  with  population  more  than  100,000 
to  program  their  PM  stations  Independently 
50%  of  the  time.  We  have  suggested  that  ulti- 
mately such  Joint  operation  may  be  ques- 
tioned further. 

(J)  In  April  1961  we  authorized  a  new 
dimension  In  broadcasting  by  adopting  rules 
for  PM  stereo  service.  We  have  rejected  a 
proposal  for  AM  stereo,  but  are  considering 
stereo  for  TV.  We  ordered  an  end  to  FM  sim- 
plezlng  and  revised  the  rules  for  multiplex 
operation. 

(k)  In  any  event,  whether  we've  Improved 
the  situation  or  not,  we've  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  adjusting  our  allocations  policies — 
a  final  footnote  having  been  added  in  Janu- 
ary 1966  when  we  announced  new  policies 
to  be  applied  to  applications  for  new  stations 
or  major  changes  for  suburban  communi- 
ties, where  the  facilities  sought  would  pro- 
vide a  substantial  signal  to  a  nearby,  larger 
city.'  This  Is  a  part  of  our  continuing  effort 
to  apply  Section  307(b) 's  requirement  of 
equitable  distribution  of  radio  service. 

GENERAL  BROADCASTING   REGULATION 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  area  of  general 
broadcasting  regulation — leaving  certain 
portions  for  separate  treatment  later. 

(a)  In  November  1961,  we  sent  a  notice  to 
all  licensees  reminding  them  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  guard  against  fraudulent  and 
deceptive  advertising  material  and  advising 
them  of  a  new  Joint  program  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  help  broadcasters 
avoid  such  advertising.  This  program  is  still 
in  effect,  and  while  we  get  some  complaints 
they  are  rather  minor  in  character. 

(b)  That  same  month  we  reminded  licens- 
ees that  broadcast  of  horseracing  informa- 
tion which  could  be  of  substantial  use  in 
illegal  gambling  operations  Is  not  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  In  April  1963,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  pro- 
posed rules  to  restrict  broadcast  of  certain 
types  of  horseracing  information.  The  fol- 
lowing year  we  modified  this  propwssal,  but 
announced  that  anyone  regularly  broadcast- 
ing last  minute  Information  on  official  times, 
odds,  scratches,  etc.,  would  place  his  license 
in  Jeopardy.  In  April  1965  we  formed  an  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  for  the  horse- 
racing Industry  to  continue  to  study  the 
problem  ol  maintaining  a  balance  between 
the  broadcast  of  legitimate  racing  informa- 
tion and  the  need  to  avoid  aiding  off-track 
gambling. 


•  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Policy  Statement  on  Section  307(b)  Con- 
siderations for  Standard  Broadcast  Facilities 
Involving  Suburban  Communities.  2  FCC. 
2d  190:  6  R.R.  2d  1901. 


(c)  In  March  1962  we  notified  all  licensees 
that  participation  by  broadcasters  In  double 
billing  practices  Is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  In  March  1964,  because  some  broad- 
casters continued  the  practice,  we  proposed 
rules  to  regulate  it,  finalizing  them  In  the 
fall  of  1965. 

(d)  Also  In  March  1962  we  adopted  a  rule 
specifying  that  transfers  of  stations  held  for 
less  than  three  years  would — except  In  hard- 
ship cases — be  set  for  hearing.  I  think  this 
rule  has  been  pretty  consistently  adhered  to. 
with  due  allowance  for  financial  and  health 
problems. 

(e)  Also  in  March  1962  we  authorized  our 
first  interim  television  operation  (In  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.).  This  has  become  a  precedent 
followed  both  in  television  and  radio — to 
bring  prompt  service,  or  maintain  service 
where  a  license  has  been  revoked  or  not 
renewed.  While  such  interim  operations  are 
not  the  equivalent  of  a  regularly  licensed 
station,  I  think  this  policy  serves  the  public 
Interest. 

(f)  In  May  1962  we  issued  a  general  warn- 
ing on  the  broadcast  of  "teaser"  announce- 
ments. Despite  this,  we  still  find  evidence  of 
the  practice  and  have  Imposed  a  number  of 
forfeitures. 

(g)  In  September  1962,  we  formally  au- 
thorized the  use  of  automatic  logging  de- 
vices. We  recognize  that  they  can  provide 
an  easier — and  often  more  accurate — method 
of  recording  station  operations.  Our  new  log- 
ging rules  adopted  since  then  spell  out  the 
way  In  which  such  logging  can  be  handled. 

(h)  In  December  1962  we  Instituted  an 
Inquiry  as  to  loud  commercials.  Two  and 
one-half  years  later  we  concluded  the  mat- 
ter— we  did  not  adopt  rules  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  precise  measurement,  but  Issued 
a  policy  statement  pinpointing  certain  prob- 
lem areas  and  calling  on  the  industry  to 
Improve    its   performance   in   this   regard. 

(1)  In  January  1963  we  issued  a  notice  on 
combination  advertising  rates,  declaring  their 
use  by  independent  stations  serving  the 
same  area  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. I  don't  think  there  Is  any  doubt  about 
this  as  a  general  proposition,  though  we've 
encountered  some  pretty  difficult  factual 
patterns  In  applying  the  policy. 

(J)  In  May  1963  we  adopted  new  rules  as 
to  sponsorship  Identification  carrjing  out 
the  1960  amendments  to  the  Act  adopted  in 
the  wake  of  the  payola-plugola  hearings.  I 
think  these  substantially  clarified  policy  In 
the  area,  and  we  don't  have  much  difficulty 
with  It  now.  although  we  still  occasionally 
Impose  forfeitures  for  total  failure  to  give 
any  sponsor  Identification. 

(k)  That  same  month  we  adopted  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  to  be  paid  for  the  filing  of  speci- 
fied applications.  Since  then  we  have  modi- 
fied the  fees  In  certain  ways  to  make  them 
fairer  and  more  consistent — Including  In- 
creasing the  fees  for  broadcast  applications. 
This  brings  In  e3'i  to  $4,000,000  a  year — 
which  goes  into  the  Treasury  Instead  of  to 
us.  The  great  bulk  of  this  money  comes  not 
from  broadcasters  but  from  the  safety  and 
special  radio  services. 

(1)  In  June  1963  we  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Issued  Notices  warning  against 
improper  use  of  broadcast  ratings.  We  re- 
minded broadcasters  of  the  need  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  Insure  that  sur- 
veys used  in  their  advertising  campaigns  were 
valid  and  to  use  the  results  candidly  and 
fairly. 

(m)  In  January  1964  we  wound  up  our 
late  lamented  proposal  to  adopt  rules  based 
on  the  commercial  time  standards  of  the 
NAB  Codes.  However,  we  announced  that  we 
would  step  up  our  case-by-case  considera- 
tion of  commercial  practices  and  have  done 
so,  on  a  rather  intermittent  basis.  We  have 
adopted  new  Program  Forms  for  radio — and 
finally  for  television — which  require  state- 
ments of  commercial  policy  and  logging  of 
performance  In  minutes  rather  than  number 


of  spwts.  We  have  sent  a  special  question- 
naire to  all  licensees  asking  them  to  update 
their  commercial  policies  In  those  terms — 
and  to  indicate,  if  their  policy  contemplates 
more  than  18  minutes  per  hour  in  radio  or 
more  than  16  minutes  per  hour  In  television, 
the  basis  for  the  determination  that  this  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest.* 

(n)  In  March  1964  we  proposed  a  change 
In  call  letter  assignment  procedures  by  re- 
quiring public  notice  of  request  for  calls, 
letter  notice  to  broadcast  stations  within  a 
35  mile  radius,  and  a  30  days  waiting  period. 
This  has  been  finalized  and  is  working  well. 

(o)  In  November  1964,  we  instituted  a 
formal,  non-public  Inquiry  as  to  payola  and 
plugola,  because  of  continued  reports  of  such 
practices.  In  1966,  we  moved  Into  record  oral 
hearings  In  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City  and 
perhaps  other  communities.  I  know  these 
practices  die  hard,  but  they  are  a  black  mark 
against  broadcasting  and  broadcasters  must 
be  extremely  vigilant. 

(p)  In  March  1965  we  adopted  rules  re- 
quiring the  keeping  of  local  files  of  broadcast 
applications,  to  be  available  to  the  public. 

(q)  In  May  1965  we  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  antenna  farms  for  broadcast  towers 
In  excess  of  1000'  and  adopted  a  policy  state- 
ment Indicating  that  applications  for  towers 
higher  than  2000'  above  the  ground  would  be 
presumed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest.  The  rulemaking  Is  still  pending  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  concluded  shortly. 

(r)  In  1965  we  tightened  our  financial  qual- 
ification tests,  requiring  greater  precision  as 
to  costs  and  estimates  of  revenues  where  the 
latter  must  be  relied  upon. 

(s)  Throughout  this  period  we've  pursued 
a  policy  of  imposing  forfeitures — from  $50  to 
$10.000 — for  a  wide  variety  of  violations  of 
the  statute  and  our  rules.  Two  such  efforts 
were  challenged  in  Court — both  successfully 
at  the  trial  level.  We  are  appealing  the 
WHAS  case." 

(t)  We  have  also  granted  1  year  (short 
term)  renewals,  denied  renewals,  and  re- 
voked licenses  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  (1) 
misrepresentations  to  the  public  in  connec- 
tion with  contests  (KWK,  KRtA)— the  latter 
being  the  first  denial  of  renewal  since  1936 
for  non-technical  reasons:  •  (2)  a  pattern 
of  borderline  obscenity  (WDKD);  '(3)  false 
logging  (WMOZ):'  (4)  unauthorized  trans- 
fer (KSHO-TV)  etc.» 

All  of  these  cases,  I  think  you  will  agree, 
Involved  aggravated  misconduct  which  could 
not  be  tolerated.'" 

PROGRAMMING   IN    GENERAL 

Programming  Is  certainly  one  of  our  most 
controversial  areas  of  Interest,  and  I'm  sure 
broadcasters  think  our  rather  faltering  ef- 
forts here  have  been  much  too  extensive.  Let's 
take  a  look. 

(a)  In  June  1961,  In  the  KORD  Case,"  the 
Commission  revitalized  the  concept  of  prom- 
ise vs.  performance,  which  is  one  we  still 
pursue  from  time  to  time,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success. 


«  See  Public  Notice  FCC  66-923,  October  24, 
1966. 

•  U.S.  v.  WHAS.  Inc..  253  F.  Supp.  603  (W. 
D.Ky.  1966). 

'KWK  Radio,  Inc.  v.  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  337  F.  2d  540.  Eleven  Ten 
Broadcasting  Corporation  v.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  320  F.  2d  795,  cert, 
den..  375  U.S.  904. 

'  Palmetto  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  334  F.  2d  534. 

'  WMOZ,  Inc.,  1  R.R.  2d  801. 

»  Television  Co.  of  America.  Inc.,  5  R.R.  2d 
491. 

"See  also.  Earl  R.  Stanley,  "Revocation. 
Renewal  of  License,  and  Fines  and  Forfeiture 
Cases  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,"  Journal  of  Broadcasting,  VXH, 
4  (Fall,  1964) .  371-382. 

"KOBD,  Inc.,  21  RJl.  781. 
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(b)  The  next  month  we  Issued  our  second 
proposed  revision  of  the  program  form,  be- 
ginning a  long  and  involved  process  which 
resulted  in  a  new  radio  form  in  July  1965, 
and  a  new  TV  form  in  October  1966.  I  think 
the  forms  are  much  better  than  the  old  ones 
they  replace,  reflecting  greater  awareness  on 
our  part  of  how  broadcasting  functions.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  they  have  flaws,  both 
of  omission  and  Inclusion — but  I'm  afraid 
that's  hard  to  avoid  with  seven  men  of  dif- 
fering view.?  involved  In  the  drafting  process. 
I  think  the  new  logging  rules  will  be  a  great 
help.  And  If  anyone  wants  to  challenge  our 
authority  to  seek  this  kind  of  Information, 
that  avenue  Is  now  open. 

(c)  We've  held  two  local  program  hear- 
ings— one  In  Chicago  In  1962  and  one  In 
Omaha  In  1963.  I  think  these  were  very  use- 
ful, and  would  favor  further  use  of  the  de- 
vice— though  I  think  it  is  somewhat  less 
popular  at  the  Commission  than  it  once  was. 

(d)  In  January  1964  we  got  better  ratings 
in  the  trade  press  than  we  usually  do,  when 
we  renewed  the  licenses  of  the  Paclfica  sta- 
tions In  the  face  of  criticism  of  some  of  their 
programming."  We  there  stressed  the  broad- 
caster's freedom  to  be  unconventional,  to  ex- 
periment, and  occasionally  to  fall  flat  on  his 
face.  I  don't  think  Paclflca  found  Itself  con- 
strained by  our  forms  and  policies,  though  It 
found  some  people  In  its  area  much  more 
eager  to  censor  it  than  we  were. 

POLITICAL      BROADCASTING      AND      THE      FAIRNESS 
DOCTRINE 

Political  broadcasting  and  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  are  Just  as  controversial  as  our  other 
programming  Interests,  though  our  policies 
here  are  more  specific  and  seem  to  some  to 
have  clearer  basis  in  the  statute. 

(a)  During  this  period  we  have  issued  a 
completely  revised  "Primer  on  the  Use  of 
Broadcast  Facilities  by  Candidates  for  Pub- 
lic Office,"  and  for  the  first  time  put  out  a 
counterpart  setting  forth  some  of  the  basic 
principles  and  leading  rulings  on  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine. 

(b)  In  1962,  1964,  and  1966  we  circulated 
questionnaires  to  broadcasters  as  to  the 
donation  and  sale  of  time  to  political  can- 
didates. 

(c)  In  July  1963  we  issued  a  little  2-page 
notice  to  reaffirm  the  obligation  of  all 
licensees  to  afford  reasonable  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  ol  contrasting  views  as  to 
controversial  Issues  which  they  chose  to  cov- 
er, giving  particular  attention  to  three  then- 
currently  iinp)ortant  situations:  (1)  personal 
attacks  on  groups  of  Individuals:  (2)  partisan 
Ix)6ltlons  on  candidates  and  ballot  Issues;  and 
(3)  handling  of  the  Issue  of  racial  Integra- 
tion. WhUe  the  Notice  was  simply  Intended 
to  restate  established  position,  it  created 
some  stir — and  led  Doug  Anello  of  the  NAB  to 
write  us  a  couple  of  rather  critical  letters. 
Somewhat  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  concerns 
we  had  expressed  then,  we  Instituted  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  compliance  of  certain 
Mississippi  stations  (3  TV  and  5  radio)  with 
the  Fairness  Doctrine.  Although  the  Commis- 
sion Imp)06ed  four  conditions  to  the  renewal 
ol  WLBT  in  Jackson,  the  station's  critics  were 
not  satisfied  and  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  latter  ordered  us  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  renewal  to  further  consider  the 
charges  against  the  station — and  in  so  doing 
announced  the  doctrine  that  organizations 
representing  the  public  are  entitled  to  chal- 
lenge broadcast  renewals,  and  to  seek  Court 
review  of  Commission  action  they  consider 
improper. 1^ 


"  Pacifica  Foundation.  1  R.R.  2d  747;  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  text  of 
"The  "Paclfica"  Decision:  Broadcasting  and 
Free  Expression,"  JotrRNAL  of  Broadcasting, 
IX,  2  (Spring,  1965),  177-182. 

"  Office  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  v. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  359  P. 
2d  994  (D.C.  Clr.  1966). 


(d)  Earlier  in  1966  we  proposed  to  put  our 
policies  as  to  personal  attacks  into  rule  form. 
As  the  NAB  booklet  on  1966  Major  Issues  and 
Projects  says,  ""NAB  challenged  the  proposal 
in  the  strongest  terms  as  an  abridgement  of 
freedom  of  speech."'  If  the  Commission  final- 
izes this  proposal,  another  opportunity  to 
challenge  our  authority  in  this  area  will  be 
presented. 

(e)  Throughout  this  period  we've  Issued 
dozens  of  rulings  under  §  315,  making  policy 
in  this  Important  area  more  specific,  such 
as  In  the  Mapoles,  Billings,  Times-Mirror, 
Fadell,  and  McLendon  cases.'*  Another  of  our 
rulings  was  appealed  to  the  courts — this  was 
the  one  Issued  In  October  1964  In  which  we 
held  "  that  a  nationwide  radio  and  television 
address  by  President  Johnson  (In  which  he 
reported  to  the  Nation  on  the  change  In  lead- 
ership in  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  nuclear  device  by  Communist 
China)  would  not  give  rise  to  an  obligation 
to  afford  equal  opportunities  to  other  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals sustained  this  result  by  an  evenly 
divided  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied review  with  two  Justices  dissenting." 

(f)  Similarly,  we  have  decided  a  number 
of  cases  Involving  complaints  under  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine — such  as  the  Carlton  Fred- 
ericks, Cullman,  Red  Lion,  and  KTYM 
cases.'"  Reverend  Norrls  appealed  the  Red 
Lion  case,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  held  that  the 
Commission's  letter  to  Red  Lion  was  not  an 
order  from  which  an  appeal  could  be  taken  or 
Judicial  review  sought,  and  that  the  Court 
had  no  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  petition." 
The  Commission  Is  seeking  reconsideration 
of  this  decision. 

NETWORK    REGULATION 

Activity  with  respect  to  the  networks  has 
been  intermittent,  and  generally  inconclu- 
sive. In  January  1962  the  Commission  sat  for 
8  days  of  en  banc  hearings  on  network  pro- 
gram procurement  policies.  This  brought  to 
a  close  our  Programming  Inquiry,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  Barrow  Investigation  of 
the  networks."  It  led.  In  March  1965,  to  pro- 
posals to  limit  network  ownership  of  the 
programs  in  the  nighttime  schedules  to  50  "Tp 
and  to  restrict  their  program  syndication  ac- 
tivities.'" This  highly  controversial  suggestion 
Is  still  pending.  The  A.  D.  Little  Co.  has 
sought  to  reassure  us  that  there  Is  no  ground 
for  concern  in  the  network  program  area  -' — 


"  Clayton  W.  Mapoles.  23  R.R.  586;  Billings 
Broadcasting  Company,  23  R.R.  951;  Times- 
Mirror  Broadcasting  Co.,  24  RH.  404;  Letter 
to  Thomas  R.  Fadell,  April  10,  1963  (FCC  63- 
331) ,  affirmed  by  order  entered  April  23,  1963, 
Thomas  R.  Fadell  v.  U.S.,  F.C.C.  and  WWCA 
Radio  Station,  Case  No.  14,  142  (USCA,  7th) ; 
Letter  to  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  April 
22,  1964  (FCC  64-312) ,  2  R.R.  2d  163. 

"  Letter  to  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, October  21.  1964  (FCC  64-955)  3  R.R.  2d 
647. 

« Goldwater  v.  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  379  U.S.  893  (1964). 

"Report  on  "Living  Should  Be  Fun"  In- 
quiry (FCC  62-800),  23  RH.  1599;  Cullman 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.,  25  RJl.  895;  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.,  5  R.R.  2d  503;  Station 
KTYM,  7  R.R.  2d  565. 

'"  Red  Lio7is  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc.  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  and 
United  States  of  America.  Case  No.  19,938 
(CADC,  1966). 

""Network  Broadcasting,"  H.  R.  Rep.  No. 
1297,  85th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1958).  And  see 
Roscoe  L.  Barrow,  "Multiple  Ownership  and 
Television,"  Journal  of  Broadcasting,  I,  3 
(Summer.  1957).  250-265. 

"Ashbrook  P.  Bryant,  "The  PCC's  "50-50 
Requirement,'  "  Journal  of  Broadcasting,  X, 
3  (Summer,  1966).  213-227. 

"  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  "Television  Pro- 
gram Production,  Procurement  and  Syndl- 


although  the  networks  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  they  are  the  sole  market  for 
nearly  95  TJ  of  the  new  television  program- 
ming produced  each  year. 

(a)  In  May  1962  we  held  a  new  Compen- 
sation Plan  that  CBS  was  then  presenting  to 
Its  affiliates  was  violative  of  our  rules  pro- 
hibiting agreements  which  hinder  affiliates 
from  broadcasting  programs  of  other  net- 
works or  program  suppliers.  A  year  later  we 
abolished  option  time.  Tlie  dire  consequences 
predicted  by  the  networks  have  not  oc- 
curred— nor  has  the  hoped  for  opening  up 
of  competitive  opportunities  lor  Independent 
program  sources. 

(b)  That  same  month  (May  1963)  Com- 
missioner Lee  and  I.  representing  the  Com- 
mission, held  a  conference  with  the  tele- 
vision networks  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  making  programs  available  for  new  UHF 
stations  in  intermixed  market.  Very  little 
came  of  this,  and  in  June  1965,  the  Commis- 
sion proposed  rules  to  make  network  pro- 
gramming not  cleared  by  a  primary  affiliate 
available  to  independent  stations  In  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  still  pending,  as  is  a  three-year 
old  proposal  to  make  affiUaUon  contracts 
public. 

concentration  of  control 
The  Commission  has  continued  to  express 
concern  over  concentration  of  control  of  the 
media  of  mass  communications. 

(a)  In  May  1964  we  tightened  our  rvUes 
prohibiting  overlap  between  commonly 
owned  stations  (barring  1  millivolt  per  meter 
overlap  for  radio  and  Grade  B  for  television ) . 

(b)  In  December  1964  we  announced  an 
Interim  policy  against  acquisition  of  a  VHP 
station  in  the  Top  50  Markets  by  interests 
already  having  one  or  more  such  stations. 
In  June  1966  we  proposed  rales  to  limit 
common  ownership  of  television  stations  In 
the  Top  50  Markets  to  3,  no  more  than  2  of 
which  could  be  VHP.  Tills  is  sUll  pending, 
and  United  Research  Incorporated  has  re- 
cently filed  a  study  '■^  purporting  to  show 
that  we  should  not  only  abandon  the  pro- 
posal, but  perhaps  relax  the  existing  7  sta- 
tion limit.  We  have  waived  our  Interim  policy 
in  three  cases — only  one  of  which  was  Justi- 
fied in  my  opinion. 

educational  and  pat  television 

In  educational  tele\islon,  the  Commission 
has  made  substantial  additional  provision  for 
UHF  educational  channels,  has  established 
the  Instructional  Television  Fixed  Service 
in  the  2500  Mc/s  band  to  provide  multi- 
channel multiple  point-to-point  facilities  for 
school  systems,  and  has  authorized  a  state- 
wide educational  translator  system  in  Utah 
to  provide  service  to  communities  which  are 
unlikely  soon  to  be  able  to  support  stations 
of  their  own. 

In  March  1962  we  won  Court  affirmance  of 
our  authorization  of  the  Hartford  Pay  TV 
test.s^i  That  test  has  proceeded  and  much  data 
has  been  filed  virtth  the  FCC.  In  October  1962 
we  authorized  a  second  test  in  Denver,  but 
due  to  difficulty  in  getting  programming  and 
other  problems,  this  operation  never  got  un- 
derway. Pat  Weaver's  wired  system  in  Cali- 
fornia rose  and  fell — leaving  litigation  in  its 
wake.  The  Commission  established  a  Pav  TV 


cation,  and  Economic  Analysis  Relat- 
ing to  the  Federal  Communication  Commls- 
slon"s  Proposed  Rule  in  Docket  No.  12782" 
(Feb.  18,  1966). 

*!  United  Research  Incorporated,  "The  Im- 
plications of  Limiting  Multiple  Ownership 
of  Television  Stations,"  prepared  for  The 
Council  for  Television  Development  (Sep- 
tember 1966). 

» Report  £ind  Decision,  Docket  No.  13814, 
adopted  Feb.  23,  1961,  30  F.C.C.  301,  20  R.R. 
754.  Affirmed  In  Connecticut  Committee 
Against  Pay  TV  v.  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  301  P.  2d  836  (DC.  Clr),  cert, 
den.,  371  U.S.  816,  20  RJfl.  2001   (1962). 
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Committee  In  November  1963.  and  In  March 
1866  accepted  lt«  suggestion  of  proposed  rules 
authorizing  regular  over-the-alr  Pay  Service 
under  safeguards  to  be  determined  In  the 
proceedings.  Comments  are  now  In. 

CATV 

During  this  5 '4  year  period  the  Commission 
ba«  moved  Into  a  new  area— the  regulation  of 
CATV. 

(a)  In  January  1962  the  Commission  toolc 
Ita  first  significant  regulatory  step  In  the 
Carter  Mountain  case."  denying  microwave 
appUcatlona  to  Improve  CATV  service  In  a 
number  of  Western  Wyoming  towns  because 
of  probable  serious  impact  on  the  continued 
viability  of  the  local  television  station. 

(b)  In  December  1962  we  proposed  rules 
to  govern  microwave  grante  In  the  business 
radio  service  intended  to  serve  CATV  systems. 
To  minimize  the  impact  on  local  television 
service.  It  was  proposed  that  such  facilities 
be  authorized  on  condition  that  the  CATV 
system  carry  the  local  station  or  stations, 
without  degrading  their  signals,  and  without 
duplicating  their  programs  for  a  period  of  30 
days  before  and  after  local  broadcast. 

(c)  A  year  later  (after  affirmation  of  the 
Carter  Mountain  case),  we  proposed  similar 
rules  for  common  carrier  grants  to  serve 
CATV,  cutting  the  non-duplication  protec- 
tion to  15  days. 

(d)  In  April  1965  we  adopted  rules  to  regu- 
late microwave-fed  CATV  systems  and  tenta- 
tively asserted  Jurisdiction  over  off-the-alr 
systems  as  well.  In  February  1966  we  adopted 
rules  regulating  all  CATV  operations  in  cer- 
tain limited  respects.  These  reduced  non- 
dupUcatlon  protection  to  the  same  day  and 
Imposed  restrictions  on  the  Importation  of 
dUtant  signals  Into  the  top  100  markets.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  has  granted  a  number 
of  waivers  of  the  rules— most  of  them  being 
unjustified  In  my  opinion.  Pressure  is  being 
brought  to  authorize  origination  of  programs 
by  CATV  systems,  and  the  critical  Issue  of 
csopyrlght  regulation  for  CATV  operations  Is 
■till  to  be  resolved.  Congress  did  not  act  on 
the  House  Commerce  Committee's  proposal 
for  amending  the  Act  to  confirm  our  Juris- 
diction— so  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

(e)  Meanwhile  we  considered — and  aban- 
doned— proposed  restrictions  on  Joint  owner- 
ship of  CATV  systems  and  broadcast  sUtlons, 
and  proposed  a  new  Community  Antenna  Re- 
lay Service  to  provide  private  microwave  serv- 
ice for  CATV  operators,  as  well  as  changes 
In  frequencies  and  relevant  rules  for  com- 
mon carriers  serving  CATV  systems. 

OTHEB  COMMISSION   ACTIVrnES 

While  broadcasting  has.  as  always,  occu- 
pied the  major  part  of  our  time,  other  prob- 
lems are  requiring  more  and  more  attention. 

(a)  In  the  common  carrier  field  we  have 
•upervlsed  a  great  expansion  in  overseas 
cable  service,  with  the  initiation  of  service 
to  Japan  and  the  laying  of  our  first  two 
cables  directly  to  Europe.'"  These  are  high- 
ly sophisticated  new  cables  with  ever  In- 
creasing capacity — and  we  have  Imposed  a 
new  policy  requiring  A.T.&T.  to  grant  Joint 
ownership  In  these  facilities  to  the  compet- 
ing record  carriers. 

(b)  We  have  also  presided  over  the  devel- 
opment of  a  whole  new  technology,  with 
tremendous  potential  for  the  future — com- 
munication by  space  satellite.  We  Initiated 
the  first  proceeding  to  consider  the  use  of 
satellite  relays,  had  an  Important  part  In 
shaping  the  Satellite  Communications  Act, 
and  have  discharged  an  Important  role  In 
regulating  the  domestic  aspects  of  COMSAT'S 
operations.  This  has  Involved  regulating  the 


Issuance  of  Its  stock,  authorizing  Its  early, 
Interim   financing,  specifying  rules  for   the 
procurement  of  its  materiel,  granting  permits 
for   the   creation   first   of  experimental   and 
then  of  operational  satellite  systems  and  the 
ground   stations   to   service   them,   and   will 
eventually  Include  regulation  of  the  United 
States  half  of  the  rates  to  be  charged.  All 
of    this    is    quite   difficult    and    challenging, 
Involving  dealings  with  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Director  of   Telecommunications 
Management,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  well  as  COMSAT.  We  have  adopted  an  in- 
terim   policy    on    ownership   of   ground   sta- 
tions  and   have   a   proceeding   underway  to 
develop    long   range   policy   on   this   point.^ 
We   have   been   consld.-ring  the  problem   of 
who  may   be  authorized   as  direct  users  of 
COMSAT'S    facilities — :.hat    is.   should    it    be 
only  a  carrier's  carrier,  or  should  networlcs 
and  others  be  allowed  to  deal  directly  with 
it.    Communication    satellites    have    come    a 
long  way.  and  much  Is  still  ahead — includ- 
ing the  question  of  domestic  satellite  service 
and    the   challenging   proposal   of   the   Ford 
Foundation  that  the  savings  of  such  a  system 
be   used    to   support   educational   television. 
The  Commission  has  played,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play,  a  central  role  in  this  explosive 
field. 

(c)   In  the  area  of  domestic  common  car- 
rier service,  we  have  greatly  stepped  up  our 
activities.  We  have  concluded  the  long  pend- 
ing private  lines  case  and  considered  and  ad- 
Jus..  '   rates   for   new   Bell   services  such   as 
WADS.  WATS  and  TELPAK.  We  have  twice 
adjusted  separations   of   telephone   plant   as 
between    Interstate    and    intrastate    opera- 
tions,  permitting  the   states   to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  rates  they  regu- 
late. Through  our  continuing  surveillance  of 
interstate  rates  we  have  twice  effected  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  those  rates,  leading,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Institution  of  the  now  widely  used 
"after  8"  rates.  We  have  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  Into  the  domestic  tele- 
graph Industry,  considering  charges  by  West- 
ern  Union    that   A.T.&T.   has   designed   rate 
structures  which  impair  the  telegraph  com- 
pany's  ability   to   compete.   We   have   given 
Western  Union  interim  relief  by  authorizing 
an  increase  in  its  rates.  And  most  important- 
ly, we  have  begun,  and  are  moving  rapidly 
ahead  with,  our  first  overall  formal  proceed- 
ing considering  A.T.&T.'s  rate  of  return,  the 
structure    of    Its    rates,    its    relations    with 
Western    Electric,    and    future    policy    with 
respect   to  separation   procedures.  And   Just 
recently   we   suspended    a   tariff   filed   by    a 
Southern   California   Independent  telephone 
company  for  the  furnishing  of  facilities  to 
CATV  operators— opening  up   a  whole   new 
problem  area. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  been  giving 
Increasing  attention  to  the  Safety  and  Spe- 
cial Radio  Services.  We've  established  new 
services  and  changed  the  eligibility  rules  for 
others.  We've  struggled  with  the  staggering 
enforcement  problems  posed  by  the  Citizens 
Radio  Service,  which  has  more  licensees  In 
it  than  practically  all  our  other  services  put 
together.  We've  tried  to  deal  with  the  Inter- 
ference problem  posed  by  garage  door  openers, 
and  are  seeking  statutory  authority  to  regu- 
late the  manufacturing  of  devices  capable  of 
creating  radio  Interference.  But  most  of  all. 
we've   been  trying  to  find   answers  for  the 


problems  of  land  mobile  radio.   We  estab- 
lished the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Land 
Mobile  Radio  Services  In  the  spring  of  1964 
to  study  ways  of  making  more  effective  use 
of  present  allocations  and  hope  to  wind  it 
up  by  spring  of  1967.  We  have  established 
a  committee  to  test  the  feasibility  of  sharing 
VHP  TV  channels,  and  we  are  studying  all 
other  possible  steps  to  alleviate  the  serious 
congestion  which  now  exists  in  our  largest 
cities.  We   haven't  found  the  answers,  but 
we   must — and    because    of   suggestions   for 
sharing  or  reallocation  of  television  frequen- 
cies, broadcasters  have  a  big  stake  In  this. 
In  addition  to  all  this  we've  been  trying 
to  streamline  our  own  organization  and  pro- 
cedures— the      Booz-AUen      and      Hamilton 
Study,  establishment  of  our  very  successful 
Review  Board,  reorganization  of  several  of 
our  Bureaus,  the  adoption  of  new  and  tighter 
standards  on  conflict  of  interest,  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  comparative  cases,  and 
our  pending  proposal  of  discovery  rules  for 
our  hearing  cases.  We've  decided  hundreds 
of  cases,  we've  granted  thousands  of  broad- 
cast authorizations  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of   non- broadcast  licenses.  We've  at- 
tended International  conferences  and  testi- 
fied before   Congressional  Committees — and 
we've  made  many,  many  speeches  to  Industry 
meetings. 

In  word,  the  FCC  has  been  busy.  I  don't 
expect  anyone  to  agree  with  all  that  we've 
done — I  don't  approve  of  all  of  It  myself. 
I  can't  speak  for  earlier  periods  In  the  FCC's 
history,  but  I  hope  I've  made  a  convincing 
case  that  In  the  last  S'/j  years  we've  handled 
an  amazing  array  of  problems — some  of  them 
of  transcendent  Importance — and  that  for 
an  allegedly  obsolete  agency  we've  managed 
to  get  quite  a  bit  done.  However.  I  think  the 
next  5V2  years  may  be  even  busier. 
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**  Carter  Mountain  Tranimission  Corpora- 
tion V  Federal  Communicationa  Commisiion, 
116  U.S.  App.  D.C.  93.  321  P.  2d  369  (1963). 
cert,  den.,  375  U.S.  951. 

"Since  these  remarks  were  prepared  we 
have  also  authorized  evaa  higher  capacity 
cable  service  to  Puerto  Rico. 


-■"We  have  since  finalized  our  policy  on 
ownership  of  ground  stations,  Second  Report 
and  Order.  Docket  No.  15735.  FCC  66-1133. 
holding  In  essence  that  under  the  revised 
policy,  which  Is  to  remain  in  effect  until  the 
end  of  1969.  COMSAT  will  be  a  50%  owner 
of  each  station  and  the  remaining  50%  will 
be  distributed  among  the  tnternational  car- 
riers In  proportion  to  their  expected  use  of 
each  station.  COMSAT  Is  to  serve  as  manager 
of  the  stations,  subject  to  over-all  policies 
established  by  a  committee  of  the  Joint  earth 
station  owners. 


PROPOSED  APOSTLE  ISLANDS 
NATIONAL  LAKESHORE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional  Lakeshore   recently    passed    the 
Senate.  Although  about  52  million  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  a 
glance  at  a  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service  map  will  show 
that  this  area  is  sadly  lacking  in  national 
park  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  inform  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested  in  con- 
servation and,  in  particular,  the  Apostle 
Islands  proposal,  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  that  which 
obtained  Senate  approval.  Under  the  new 
House  rule  for  joint  sponsorship,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  welcome  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herein  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore  bill  and  an  explanation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  proposed  bill: 

H.R.  — 
A  proposed  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  (1) 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  and  develop- 


ing for  the  benefit,  inspiration,  and  use  of 
the  public  certain  Islands,  shorelines,  beaches, 
sandsplts,  and  other  natural  and  historical 
features  within  Ashland  and  Bayfield  Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin,  which  make  up  a  significant 
portion  of  the  diminishing  shoreline  and 
archlp>elago  environments  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  which  p>ossess  high  values  to  the 
Nation  as  examples  of  unspoiled  areas  of 
great  natural  beauty;  and 

(2)  For  the  ptirposes  of  encouraging  and 
enhancing  the  development  and  utilization 
of  this  region  as  an  Important  center  of 
public  recreation  activities,  and  particularly 
to  encourage  participation  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  purposes  by  the  Bad  River 
Band  and  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Bad  River 
Band"  and  the  "Red  Cliff  Band"),  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  the  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "lakeshore") . 

(b)  The  lakeshore  shall  comprise  those  Is- 
lands, waters,  and  portions  of  mainland  with- 
in Ashland  and  Bayfield  Counties,  Wisconsin, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  Identified  as 
"Boundary  Maps — Proposed  Apostle  Islands 
National  Lakeshore,  NL-AL-7100B,  sheets  1, 
2.  and  3,"  dated  May  1965,  revised  February 
1967.  Said  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  which 
In  his  opinion  can  be  administered  efficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  estab- 
lish the  ApKMtle  Islands  National  Lakeshore 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  lands,  or  any  Interest 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Any 
property  or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lakeshore  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  property  therein,  and 
In  exchange  therefore  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  With  the  exception  of  not  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  lEind  in  the  Red  Cliff 
Creek  area  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  an  administrative  site,  visitor 
center,  and  related  facilities,  any  owner  or 
owners,  Including  beneficial  owners  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner") 
of  Improved  property  on  the  date  of  Its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  may.  as  a  condi- 
tion of  such  acquisition,  retain  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  or  assigns  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  reldentlal  purposes 
for  a  definite  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  term  ending 
at  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  the  death  of 
his  spouse,  or  the  death  of  either  of  them. 


The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 

(b)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  de- 
termination that  such  use  and  occupancy  Is 
being  exercised  In  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  upon  ten- 
der to  the  holder  of  the  right  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  which  remains  unexpired 
on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  The  term  "improved  property",  as 
\ised  In  this  section,  shall  mean  a  detached, 
noncommercial  residential  dwelling,  the 
construction  of  which  was  begun  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"dwelling"),  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  the 
said  land  being  In  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use.  to- 
gether with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the  land  so 
designated. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorities  granted  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions and  qualifications: 

(a)  Lands  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  beneficial  ovfner.  The  Secretary  may 
agree  to  pay  the  purchase  price  either  In  a 
lump  sum  or  In  Installments  which  In  the 
aggregate  equal  the  purchase  price  plus  In- 
terest on  unpaid  balances. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
by  exchange  of  the  lands  within  the  boimda- 
rles  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  the  Red  Cliff  Band  or  held  In  trust 
or  In  a  restricted  status  for  Individual  In- 
dians of  said  bands,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire by  negotiated  purchase,  any  lands,  or 
Interests  therein,  outside  of  the  lakeshore 
boundaries.  Lands  so  acquired  may  be  ex- 
changed for  such  Indian  lands.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not 
approximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  pajrment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  substitute  lands 
for  the  Bad  River  Band  and  the  Red  Cliff 
Band  or  for  Individual  Indians  of  said  bands 
In  cases  where  their  lands  are  acquired  for 
the  lakeshore,  the  Secretary  may,  from  funds 
made  available  to  him  by  such  band  of 
Indian,  acquire  by  negotiated  purchase  any 
lands  or  Interests  therein  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore:  Provided,  That 
title  to  such  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  band  or  the 
Individual  Indians  Involved. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
by  negotiated  purchase  any  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  that  Is  held  In 
trust  or  in  a  restricted  status  for  Individual 
Indians,  the  Secretary  may,  In  cases  where 
a  particular  tract  of  land  Is  so  held  for  more 
than  one  Indian,  acquire  such  land  without 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  beneficial  owners 
If  the  acquisition  Is  agreed  to  by  the  owners 
of  not  less  than  a  50  per  centum  Interest 
In  any  land  where  ten  or  fewer  persons  own 
undivided  interests  or  by  the  owners  of  not 
less  than  a  25  per  centum  Interest  In  any  land 
where  eleven  or  more  persons  own  undivided 
Interests.  The  Secretary  may  represent  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  any  Indian 
owner  who  is  a  minor  or  who  Is  non  compos 
mentis,  and,  after  giving  such  notice  of  the 


proposed  acquisition  as  he  deems  sufficient  to 
inform  Interested  parties,  the  Secretary  may 
represent  any  Indian  owner  who  cannot  be 
located,  and  he  may  execute  any  title  docu- 
ments necessary  to  convey  a  marketable  and 
recordable  title  to  the  land. 

Sec.  6.  Within  the  portions  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations  that 
are  Included  In  the  lakeshore,  recognized 
members  of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  shall  be — 

(a)  permitted  to  traverse  such  areas  In 
order  to  hunt,  fish,  boat,  or  gather  wild  rice 
or  to  obtain  access  to  their  homes  or  busi- 
nesses: Proitded,  That  In  order  to  preserve 
and  Interpret  the  historic,  scenic,  cultural, 
and  other  outdoor  features  and  attractions 
within  the  lakeshore  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  area 
can  be  traversed; 

(b)  granted  the  first  right  of  refusal  to 
purchase  any  timber  at  fair  market  value  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  harvestlnij 
or  removal  of  timber  Is  necessary  or  desir- 
able; 

(c)  granted,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
preferenUal  privilege  of  providing  such  visi- 
tor accommodations  and  services,  including 
guide  services,  as  the  Secretary  deems  are  de- 
sirable: Provided,  That  such  preferential 
privilege  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  visi- 
tor accommodations  and  services  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(d)  granted  employment  preference  for 
construction  or  maintenance  work  or  for 
other  work  In  connection  with  the  lakeshore 
for  which  they  are  qualified;  and 

(e)  encouraged  to  produce  and  sell  handi- 
craft objects  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  appropriated  funds  and  personnel  are 
available,  provide  consultative  or  advisory 
assistance  to  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff 
Bands  with  respect  to  planning  facilities  or 
developments  upon  their  tribal  lands  which 
are  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  recognized  mem- 
bers of  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Bands 
may  use  without  charge  any  docking  facilities 
within  the  lakeshore  that  are  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  laws  of  Wisconsin  to 
the  extent  applicable,  except  that  he  may 
designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  prescribing  any  such 
restrictions  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agency  responsible  for  hunting,  trapping  and 
fishing  activities. 

(b)  Except  for  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  issue  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
existing  rights  of  members  of  the  Bad  River 
Band  or  Red  Cliff  Band  to  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
or  to  gather  wild  rice,  and  the  Secretary  may 
grant  to  such  Indians  the  same  rights  with 
respect  to  lands  acquired  by  him  within  the 
portions  of  the  lakeshore  that  are  within  the 
Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservations. 

Sec.  9.  The  lakeshore  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  "5,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented;  except  that  any  other 
statutory  authority  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  extent 
he  finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  administration,  protec- 
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tlon.  and  development  of  the  lakesbore,  the 
Secretary  ahall  adopt  and  Implement,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revlBe,  a  land  and 
water  use  management  plan  which  shall  In- 
clude speclflc  provision  for — 

(1)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, geological,  and  arcbeologlcal  features 
contributing  to  public  education.  Inspira- 
tion, and  enjoyment: 

(3)  development  of  facilities  to  provide 
the  benefits  of  public  recreation  and  a  scenic 
shoreline  drive  on  the  Bayfield  Peninsula; 

(3)  preaervation  of  the  unique  fiora  and 
faima  and  the  physiographic  and  geologic 
conditions  now  prevailing  on  the  Apoetle 
Islands  within  the  lakeehore :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  unique 
natural,  hUtoric,  scientific,  and  archeologl- 
cal  features  of  the  Apostle  Islands  through 
the  establishment  of  such  trails,  observation 
points,  exhibits,  and  services  as  he  naay  deem 
desirable;  and 

(4)  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Kakagon  River 
and  Bad  River  Sloughs. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
lakeahore  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  such  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  public  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scien- 
tific features  through  the  establishment  of 
such  roads,  trails,  observation  points,  ex- 
hibits, and  services  aa  the  Secretary  may 
deem  desirable;  and 

(3)  public  use  and  enjoyment  areas  that 
the  Secretary  considers  especially  adaptable 
for  viewing  wildlife:  Provided,  That  no  de- 
velopment or  plan  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  shall  be  undertaken  In  such  portion 
of  the  lakeshore  If  It  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  unique  flora  and 
fauna  or  tl~e  present  physiographic  condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BACKCROtrrro 

The  Apostle  Islands  archipelago  consists  of 
23  Islands  situated  in  Lake  Superior  off  the 
Bayfield  Peninsula  of  Wisconsin.  The  Islands 
are  heavily  forested  and  range  from  50  to  500 
feet  above  the  lake's  surface.  Their  shorelines 
are  characterized  by  intricately  and  gro- 
tesquely carved  cliffs,  arches,  pillars,  and 
grottos,  punctuated  by  sandy  or  stony 
beaches. 

The  islands  are  rich  historically,  both  as 
the  Initial  mldwestern  home  of  the  OJibway 
(now  the  Chippewa)  Indians  and  as  a  center 
for  Prench  and  English  commerce  dioring  the 
fur-trade  bonanza  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  coastline  of  the  northern  tip  of  the 
Bayfield  Peninsula,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Red  Cliff  unit,  is  also  famed  for  its  wave- 
sculptured  sandstone  cliffs  and  grottos  and 
the  magnificent  beaches  in  its  bays. 

Southeast  of  the  Bayfield  Peninsula,  across 
the  Chequamegon  Bay,  Is  the  area  known  as 
the  Kakagon -Bad  River  Sloughs  unit.  This 
unique  marshland,  with  Ita  abundance  of 
furred,  feathered,  and  finned  wildlife,  formed 
behind  the  sand  spit  which  Is  now  known  as 
Chequamegon  Point.  The  name  Kakagon 
means  "home  for  the  walleyed  pike,"  and  the 
sloughs  have  been  a  perpetual  wild  rice 
source  over  which  the  Chlppewas  often  had  to 
wage  war. 

S.  778  would  create  an  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  of  three  units.  The  Apostle 
Islands  unit  would  Include  21  Islands,  ex- 
cluding only  Madeline  Island  with  its  perma- 
nent year  round  community,  summer  colony, 
and  network  of  permanent  roads.  The  Red 
Cliff  unit  would  consist  of  a  coastal  strip 
some  30  miles  long  by  V4  to  >4  mile  wide 
around  the  tip  of  Bayfield  Peninsula.  The 


Kakagon-Bad  River  Sloughs  unit  would  con- 
sist of  the  heart  of  the  marshland  and  Its 
guardian  sand  spit. 

The  71st  Congress,  Ln  1930,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  the 
potential  for  an  Apostle  Islands  National 
Park.  This  bill  Is  the  culmination  of  that 
Initial  directive,  and  would  provide  the  52 
million  people  of  the  Midwest  with  an  ac- 
cessible lakeshore  on  the  world's  largest — 
and  unpolluted — fresh  water  body. 

SECTION-BT-SECnON    EXPLANATION 

Section  f. ^Declares  the  dual  purposes  of 
providing  an  unspoiled  recreation  area  and 
enhancing  the  well-being  of  the  Red  Cliff 
and  Bad  River  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians. 
Designates  the  lakeshore  boundaries  by  map 
reference  and  sets  the  procedure  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  Apostle  Islands  JIatlonal 
Lakeshore. 

Section  2. — Grants  the  authority  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  waters  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  donation,  purchase, 
or  exchange.  Non-Federal  public  lands  may 
be  acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
owner. 

Section  3. — Except  on  not  more  than  80 
acres  for  administrative  and  visitor  center 
use,  near  Red  Cliff  Creek,  owners  of  improved 
property  may  retain  a  25-year  or  lifetime 
occupancy  and  use  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes. 

Section  4. — Sets  forth  exceptions  and 
qualifications  on  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  purchase  Indian  lands  within  the  Red 
Cliff  and  Bad  River  Reservations.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  restrictions  and  quallflcationa 
is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  economic 
well-being  of  these  Indian  owners  while 
still  allowing  orderly  development  for  lake- 
shore  purposes. 

Section  5. — Grants  to  the  Red  Cliff  and 
Bad  Rlvor  Indians  certain  considerations, 
such  as  preferential  consideration  for  certain 
construction,  maintenance,  and  guide  serv- 
ice cmp!cympnt  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
first  refusal  to  purchase  timber  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  if  timber  removal  is  necessary  or 
desirable,  rights  to  traverse  lakeshore  lands 
within  the  reservations  to  hunt,  fish,  trap  or 
gather  wild  rice,  and  encourages  production 
and  sale  of  handicraft  objects. 

Section  6. — Provides  consultative  assist- 
ance to  the  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River  Indians 
to  plan  or  develop  facilities  on  tribal  lands 
outside  the  lakeshore. 

Section  7. — Permits  these  Indians  free  use 
of  docking  facilities  operated  directly  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  8. — Permits  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  on  lakeshore  lands  in  accordance 
with  State  laws  when  and  where  public  use, 
administration,  and  certain  other  considera- 
tions permit.  Grants  to  the  Indians  the  same 
rights  to  hunt,  fish,  trap,  or  gather  wild  rice 
on  lakeshore  lands  within  the  reservations  as 
they  now  have  on  their  own  lands. 

Section  9. — Allows  the  Secretary  to  employ 
the  prortslons  of  the  act  of  August  25,  1916, 
for  lakeshore  administration.  Also  permits 
use  of  the  act  of  April  9,  1924,  which  allows 
the  designation  of  a  road  traversing  at  least 
90-percent  Federal  land  and  carrying  pri- 
marily park  visitor  traffic  as  a  national  park 
approach  road. 

Section  10. — Requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  land  and  water  use  plan  with  cer- 
tain specific  provisions  for  protection,  en- 
hancement, and  development.  This  will, 
among  other  things,  facilitate  the  Secretary 
In  fulfilling  the  committee's  desire  that  the 
scenic  drive  planned  for  the  Red  Cliff  unit 
not  unduly  disrupt  the  beauty  of  the  shore- 
line. In  this  regard,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  scenic  road  be  a  two-part, 
one-way  drive  closely  following  the  top>o- 
graphic  features.  The  eastern  part  should 
have  a  counterclockwise  traffic  flow  to  an 
exit  near  the  midpoint  of  the  Red  Cliff  unit. 
The  western  part  should  have  a  clockwise 
traffic  flow  to  the  same  exit. 


There  is  no  intention  on  the  committee's 
part  that  conunerclal  fishing  operations  in 
the  Apoetle  Islands  unit  be  restricted  In  any 
manner  by  this  act  except  as  the  Secretary 
determines  advisable  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  access  to  the 
Islands. 

Section  11. — Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  land 
acquisition  and  development. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BENDIX  FOR  HER 
FINE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PARIS  AIR- 
SHOW 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  several  weeks  I 
have  discussed  the  various  exhibits  I 
toured  at  the  Paris  Air  Show.  Today  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Bendix  Corp.'s  exhibit. 

The  radar  altimeters  and  aerospace 
hydraulic  equipment  displayed  by  the 
Bendix  Corp.  at  the  recent  Paris  Air 
Show  were  only  part  of  the  Interesting 
Bendix  exhibit.  They  do,  however,  re- 
flect the  wide  range  of  capabilities  of 
Bendix'  Electrodynamics  Division  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  and  additional  plants  in 
nearby  Sylmar  and  Chatsworth. 

Electrodynamics  employs  more  than 
3,000  people,  a  major  share  of  whom  are 
engineers,  scientists  and  skilled  techni- 
cians. They  all  have  helped  make  this 
Bendix  division  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers in  the  development  of  hydraulic, 
electro/mechanical,  acoustic  and  elec- 
tronic systems,  and  components  for  areo- 
space  and  oceanic  use. 

Electrodynamics  is  now  engaged  in 
producing  the  titanium  hydraulic  actu- 
ators that  perform  major  control  func- 
tions In  the  Air  Force's  and  Navy's  F-111 
fighter-bomber  aircraft.  The  titanium 
actuators  are  an  example  of  Bendix'  abil- 
ity to  push  the  "state-of-the-art"  in  the 
use  of  new  materials.  Hydraulic  actu- 
ators for  Boeing's  new  747  super  jet  will 
also  be  manufactured  by  Electrodynam- 
ics. They  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
experience  gained  in  such  military  pro- 
grams as  the  P-111,  and  are  an  example 
of  technical  fallout  from  the  military  to 
civilian  use. 

Another  area  where  the  Bendix  divi- 
sion has  made  major  progress  is  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  aircraft 
skid-control  systems  such  as  that  for  the 
Air  Force  C-141  transport. 

In  aircraft  avionics.  Electrodynamics 
had  developed  a  family  of  radar  altim- 
eters. One  model,  the  AN/APN-141,  is 
now  being  used  in  Navy  fighter  aircraft 
around  the  world.  Another  has  been 
adapted  to  missile  use.  An  extremely 
small  and  lightweight  version  using  the 
new  technology  of  microelectronics  has 
been  developed. 

In  still  another  area,  this  versatile 
Bendix  division  has  developed  and  pro- 
duced the  prelaunch  test  equipment 
which  will  help  assure  the  reliability  of 
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the  instruments  the  Apollo  astronauts 
will  carry  and  set  up  on  the  moon  as  part 
of  the  Apollo  lunar  surface  experi- 
ments—ALSEP. 

Turning  to  the  new  and  broad  field  of 
oceanics,  Electrodynamics  and  other 
Bendix  facilities  in  California  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role.  The 
division,  along  with  United  Geophysi- 
cal Corp.,  Pasadena,  and  Marine  Advis- 
ers. Inc.,  La  JoUa,  both  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries,  is  actively  engaged  in  ocean- 
ic activities — from  anti-submarine-war- 
fare systems  and  equipment  to  explor- 
ing and  mapping  unknown  regions  of  the 
marine  depths. 

It  is  now  producing  much  needed  nav- 
igational aids  as  acoustic  transponders 
that  are  positioned  on  the  ocean  bottom 
and  which  help  ships  and  submarines 
navigate  precisely,  underwater  commu- 
nication systems  and  sonar  systems.  Elec- 
trodjmamics  is  furnishing  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  navies  of  seven  friendly  nations  with 
the  AN/AQS-13  airborne  sonar  system 
that  allows  helicopters  to  pinpoint  the 
location  of  undersea  vessels.  Also  in  pro- 
duction for  the  Navy  is  the  technically 
advanced  acoustic  guidance  system  for 
the  Mark-46  torpedo.  New  and  advanced 
acoustic  transducers  are  key  elements  to 
the  division  leadership  in  this  field. 

Many  of  these  anti-submarine-war- 
fare and  underwater  systems  are  first 
tested  in  the  free  world's  largest  indoor 
tank,  holding  some  690,000  gallons  of 
water.  Other  systems  are  tested  in  their 
actual  ocean  environment  using  the  di- 
vision's instrumented  research  and  test 
vessel. 

Bendix's  United  Geophysical  Corp.  has 
long  been  a  pioneer  in  seismic  and  geo- 
physical research  and  instrumentation 
both  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  and  the 
subsidiary  operates  three  large  ocean- 
going work  boats  that  carry  on  studies 
and  research  throughout  the  world — 
particularly  in  seeking  out  areas  for  new 
oil  and  gas  development. 

Marine  Advisers,  Inc.,  is  carrying  out 
major  studies  in  such  areas  as  acquisi- 
tion, measurement,  and  analysis  of  ocean 
conditions,  surveying,  beach  planning, 
and  pollution  control.  The  subsidiary 
develops  and  manufactures  such  Instru- 
mentation as  wave  and  current  meters. 

All  three  of  the  Bendix  units  form  the 
major  part  of  the  firm's  oceanics  group, 
and  are  an  important  part  of  the  78  Ben- 
dix divisions,  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
located  in  22  States,  and  employing  more 
than  69,000  people — many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  aerospace,  avionics,  and 
ocean  programs  of  vital  U.S.  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bendix  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show  was  impressive  evidence 
of  the  technical  expertise  and  human 
dedication  that  have  made  the  United 
States  a  world  leader  in  aerosi>ace.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Amer- 
icans join  me  in  saluting  Bendix  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  tech- 
nology and  our  national  defense. 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  THE 
DISABLED 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  I  consider 
essential  not  only  to  those  disabled 
Americans  whom  it  affects  directly,  but 
to  the  millions  of  other  members  of  our 
national  community.  This  legislation,  if 
passed,  would  provide  a  needed  reduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case 
of  a  disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  do  not  exceed 
$600,  plus  an  additional  exemption  of 
$600  for  any  disabled  individual.  It  also 
provides  an  additional  exemption  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  for  a  spouse  who  is 
disabled.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  the 
term  "disabled  individual"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  is  blind  or  who  has  lost  the 
use  of  one  or  more  of  his  extremities  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable  during 
his  entire  taxable  year  to  use,  without 
undue  hardship  or  danger,  a  streetcar, 
bus,  subway,  train,  or  similar  form  of 
public  transportation,  as  a  means  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work. 

It  is  not  only  a  right  but  an  obligation 
of  this  esteemed  House  to  alleviate  the 
double  burden  placed  on  our  disabled 
Americans.  Their  initial  disability  should 
not  be  compounded  by  the  additional 
weight  of  providing  personal  funds  for 
transportation  to  and  from  their  jobs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  offers  these  unfor- 
tunate Americans  an  opportunity  to  live 
and  earn  equally  with  those  citizens  who 
suffer  from  no  physical  disability.  It  is  a 
giant  step  toward  the  moral  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  physically  disabled  indi- 
viduals. I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou.e  to  support  this 
proposal. 

CRISIS  IN  THE  WORLD  STRATEGY: 
SEQUEL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  18,  1967,  on  "Crisis  in  World  Strat- 
egy: An  Appraisal"  and  another  to  the 
House  on  May  15  on  "Southern  Africa 
and  World  Strategy,"  I  emphasized  the 
four  focal  points  in  the  struggle  for  world 
domination  as  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea 
route  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Far  East, 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
southern  Africa. 

One  of  the  conclusions  predicted  in 
the  first  statement  was  that  Soviet  domi- 
nation over  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea 
route  would  confront  Europe  with  the 
same  situation  it  faced  in  1453  when  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire  fell  to  the  Turks, 
thereby  forcing  European  nations  to  seek 
a  new  trade  route  to  India.  The  recent 
Israel-Arab  war  resulted  in  the  block- 
age of  the  Suez  Canal,  thereby  bringing 


about  the  very  situation  clearly  foreseen 
by  any  able  student  of  world  strategy. 

Forced  to  go  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  921  European  vessels  were  serviced 
in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  in  June 
alone,  emphasizing  the  vital  importance 
of  the  security  of  southern  Africa  in  the 
defense  of  Western  civilization. 

The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  forced 
the  high  officials  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  a  reality  as  regards 
southern  Africa.  Since  then  we  have 
heard  little  about  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa  in  regard  to  their 
domestic  policies  that  have  been  so  vio- 
lently attacked  by  the  egalitarian  so- 
cialists in  our  Government  and  press. 
This  performance  by  them  invites  the 
query  of  why  could  they  not  foresee  what 
was  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  person — 
not  blinded  by  reverse  racism. 

An  informative  editorial  from  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  newspapers  fol- 
lows as  part  of  my  remarks : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  24,  1967) 

South  Africa  Feeds  the  Hand  That  Bit  It 

Yesterday's  problems  always  have  to  make 
way  for  today's  problems,  and  this  alone  does 
a  good  deal  to  explain  why  we've  heard  so 
little  about  oil  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  since  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  Faced  with 
newer  and  more  explosive  Issues  in  the  mid- 
dle east,  nobody  wants  to  listen  to  old  and 
tedious  arguments  about  extending  the  for- 
mal sanctions  which  have  proved  so  useless 
against  Rhodesia. 

But  fate,  In  Its  mischief,  has  given  Britain 
another  reason  to  forget  about  the  whole 
matter — and  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
new  sanctions  without  British  support.  By 
closing  the  Suez  canal  indefinitely,  Egypt 
has  forced  all  of  the  shipping  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  far  east  to  go  around  Africa. 
The  only  docking  and  fueling  facilities  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  largest  vessels  en  route 
are  in  South  Africa — at  Cape  Town,  Durban, 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London.  New  rec- 
ords were  established  In  June  for  the  volume 
of  shipping  handled  at  South  African  ports — 
921  vessels  at  Cape  Town  alone.  Subsequent 
figures  may  be  higher  still. 

It  happens  that  a  good  many  of  the  ships 
that  formerly  used  Suez  and  must  now  refuel 
at  South  African  ports  are  British.  They 
have  included  the  45,000  ton  Canberra,  the 
largest  British  passenger  liner  next  to  the 
two  Queens.  Fortunately.  Britain's  earlier  ef- 
forts to  deprive  southern  Africa  of  oil  have 
been  ignored  by  enough  countries,  Including 
France  and  Iran,  so  that  South  Africa  is  well 
supplied.  It  has  enough  oil  on  hand  not  only 
to  satisfy  the  expected  Rhodeeian  demand 
but  to  satisfy  the  unexpected  British  and 
other  foreign  demand  as  well.  Even  without 
new  deliveries.  South  Africa  says,  it  will  be 
able  to  handle  all  comers  at  least  thru  Au- 
gust. 

With  erstwhile  friends  Uke  Egypt  and 
Prance  doing  so  much  to  cause  trouble,  Brit- 
ain is  lucky  that  \\s  erstwhile  whipping  boy. 
South  Africa,  is  still  willing  to  do  business 
as  usual. 


BRAINWASHING  SUBSIDIZED  BY 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  tax- 
payers are  becoming  more  vocal  against 
"big  brother"  government  take-a-way 
programs,  especially  In  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's noises  to  take  a  bigger 
chunk  from  the  workman's  paycheck. 

Yet.  few  have  been  able  to  analyze  the 
Federal  programs  and  be  made  aware 
that  they,  the  taxpayers,  are  paying  to 
educate  themselves  to  accept  socialism  at 
a  propaganda  cost  in  excess  of  $400  bil- 
lion a  year  plus  printing  costs.  The  peo- 
ple not  only  have  to  pay  the  quiet  revolu- 
tionists to  overthrow  our  country,  they 
are  forced  to  pay  to  be  told  what  a  won- 
derful Job  the  bureaucrats  are  doing 
against  the  people. 

An  interesting  article  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam's  Brainwashing  Machine"  appeared 
in  the  July  Issue  of  Nation's  Business. 

I  include  this  revealing  article  empha- 
sizing  the   five   P's— propaganda,   pub- 
licity, public  affairs,  promotion,  and  pub- 
lic information — in  the  Record  at  this 
.point: 

Uncle  Sam's  Brainwashing  Machink 

There  Is  no  Madison  Avenue  In  Waatilng- 
ton.  D.C.  But  when  It  comes  to  selling  a 
cause,  advertising  a  campaign,  propagandiz- 
ing a  program  or  peddUng  public  affairs,  the 
men  along  New  York  City's  Madison  Ave- 
nue have  nothing  on  the  men  and  women 
along  Pennsylvania.  Constitution  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenues,  In  the  Pentagon  or  in  the 
double-winged,  majestically  domed  Capitol. 

In  the  realm  of  what  can  be  termed  the 
Five  P'a — Propaganda,  PubUclty,  Public  Af- 
fairs. Promotion  and  Public  Information — 
those  on  Uncle  Sam's  payroll  (on  your  pay- 
roU,  actually)  have  few  peers.  They  have  be- 
come experts  at  the  hard,  soft  and  medium 
sail,  often  using  the  defense,  excuse  and 
rationalization  of  "the  public  Interest." 

Their  huckstering  activities  are  Increasing 
every  year. 

Indeed,  the  widening  government  efforts 
in  the  world  of  the  Five  P's  remind  one  of  a 
phrase  from  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It": 

"Information  appears  to  stew  out  of  me 
naturaUy,  like  the  precious  attar  of  roses  out 
of  the  otter." 

An  Investigation  by  Nation's  Business 
yields  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
government's  promotion  and  propaganda  ac- 
tivities are,  at  the  minimum,  keeping  pace 
with  the  continued  growth  of  overall  federal 
business. 

The  exact  number  of  dollars  and  personnel 
involved,  to  be  sure,  is  bard  to  pinpoint.  For 
one  thing,  the  federal  budget  doesn't  break 
down  spending  by  the  Five  P's,  and  Individ- 
ual budget  ofQclals  and  public  affairs  spokes- 
men are  reluctant  to  evaluate  exact  expendi- 
tures in  these  areas. 

Then  the  exact  dividing  line  between 
legitimate  promotion,  public  affairs  and  in- 
formation and  outright  propaganda  and  ex- 
tracurricular sell  Is  often  unclear.  Nonethe- 
less, discussions  with  more  than  a  score  of 
government  officers,  a  look  at  statistics  avail- 
able and  evaluations  by  private  publishing 
and  public  relations  spokesmen  clearly  in- 
dicate Uncle  Sam's  voice  is  getting  louder 
and  his  efforts  to  sell  federal  ideas, 
philosophies  and  programs  are  swelling. 

The  most  evident  Indication  of  this  Is 
found  In  the  upward  trend  of  printing  pro- 
duction and  costs  and  visible  promotional 
material  being  distributed  by  many  agencies. 

THX   PAFEB    BLXZZAKD 

In  1066,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(GPO)  supervised  the  printing  of  1.17  bil- 
lion copies  of  Government  documents — ev- 
erything from  the  Congressional  Record 
(cost:  S16.9  million),  Defense  Department 
materials  (cost:  around  (55  million)  and 
Commerce  Department  reports  and  publi- 


cations (cost:  $9.89  million)  to  papers  of  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
(•a.7  mUllon) ,  Agriculture  Department  docu- 
ments, publications  and  books  ($5.7  million) 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  Sesquecentennlal  Committee 
($6,000). 

The  10-year  growth  of  this  paper  blizzard. 
In  short,  was  116  per  cent. 

AU  In  all.  during  1966  GPO  billed  executive 
branch  agencies  and  the  legislative  branch 
for  $167J2  million  worth  of  printing. 

This  year  government  documents,  books, 
reports,  pamphlets  and  digests  will  be  pub- 
lished on  everything  from  the  President's 
Economic  Report  to  Agriculture  Department 
booklets  on  alfalfa,  apples,  avocados  and 
weed  control. 

Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  necessary  and 
valuable  to  a  variety  of  citizens  aad  business- 
men. 

Thousands  will  be  of  dubious  value  and 
questionable  motive — Including,  for  instance, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
63-page  booklet  on  "Technique  of  House 
Nailing"  (20  cents),  and  the  Public  Health 
Service's  "How  Safe  Are  Motel  Pools?"  (a 
"limited  number  of  copies  are  available  upon 
request"  without  charge). 

Occasional  outcries  apparently  don't  stop 
the  sweUlng  rush  to  publish  by  federal  agen- 
cies. One  of  the  more  celebrated  protests 
came  during  the  1952  Presidential  political 
campaign. 

Candidate  Dwight  JBlsenhower  lambasted 
a  pamphlet  called  "Tools  for  Food  Prepara- 
tion and  Dishwashing."  He  particularly  cited 
a  section  which  suggested  that  "dishpans 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  dishes 
but  not  too  large  for  the  sink." 

The  publication  was  discontinued,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  Government  came 
out  with  such  productions  as  "Shrimp  Tips 
from  New  Orleans"  and  "Seminole  Indian 
Music." 

FLOSST  AS  THX  SLICKS 

Not  only  is  the  total  number  of  govern- 
ment publications  Increasing  but  so  is  their 
quality  and  costs.  Some  rival  in  color,  lay- 
out and  eye  appeal  even  the  slick  women's 
magazines. 

The  Interior  Department's  latest  annual 
conservation  yearbook  (called  "The  Third 
Wave")  is  an  example.  It  sells  for  $2  and, 
according  to  one  spvokesman,  is  "a  smash." 

Obviously,  such  government  publications 
are  direct  competitors  for  private  authors 
and  publishers.  The  latter  are  free,  by  the 
way.  to  reprint  and  possibly  profit  on  any 
government  publication,  which — once  Is- 
sued— is  In  the  public  domain. 

The  fact  remains  that  Uncle  Sam  today 
operates  one  of  the  largest  publishing  busi- 
nesses in  the  country. 

Not  only  is  the  volume  of  federal  publish- 
ing and  promotion  moving  ever  upwards  but 
its  retail  sales  department  Is  expanding,  too. 
GPO  long  has  operated  a  government  book- 
store in  Washington.  Now  it  has  others  In 
the  capital.  In  Commerce  Department  and 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  is  dickering  to 
open  one  in  the  Pentagon  and  other  Federal 
buildings  in  Washington  and  has  opened 
similar  sales  offices  in  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City. 

Indeed,  it  appears  GPO  plans  to  run  a 
bookstore  in  every  new  Federal  building 
across  the  country,  and  operate  It  In  con- 
junction with  "government  Information 
centers."  They  will  Include  data  and  advice 
on  clvU  service  and  guidance  on  programs, 
facilities  and  operations  of  most  major  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies. 

Even  today,  more  than  500  federal  em- 
ployees work  in  GPO  bookstores,  selling  more 
than  67  million  copies  of  documents  annu- 
ally and  distributing  90  million  more  copies 
to  libraries  and  to  persons  receiving  320  pe- 
riodicals and  other  publications  on  a  regular 
basis. 


On  the  surface,  government  pubUcations 
are  priced  to  recover  costs. 

Printing  and  publishing  totals  are  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  But  largely  untraceable 
and  unmeasurable  Is  the  over-all  cost  of 
government  efforts  in  the  Five  P's  area. 

A  federal  public  Information  officer,  for 
example,  might  during  part  of  a  day  be  en- 
gaged In  direct,  straight-out  dissemination 
of  information  to  news  media  and  even  to 
the  public. 

Another  pwrtlon  of  the  day  he  might 
spend  in  supervising  other  workers  engaged 
in  gathering  a  strictly  promotional  program 
aimed  at  helping  the  agency  ballyhoo  some 
new  and  untested  Idea. 

MORE  AND   MORE  DRUM-BEATERS 

Signs  are  clear  that  tlie  number  of  federal 
employees  In  promotion,  publicity  and  pub- 
lic affairs  is  increasing.  A  portion  of  this 
increase  is  defendable,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  public  (mostly  through  news  media)  has 
a  right  to  the  facts  and  operations  of  the 
Increasing  number  of  federal  agencies,  de- 
partments and  offices. 

Yet  government's  use  of  the  hard  and  the 
soft  sell  runs  through  the  spectrum  of  the 
executive  branch:  From  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  to  their  special  public  affairs  as- 
sistants and  press  men — political  and  career. 

President  Johnson,  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  save,  perhaps  John  F.  Kennedy, 
makes  a  practice  of  summoning  various 
groups  to  special  White  House  dinners,  lunch- 
eons and  briefings  so  all  can  "reason"  to- 
gether. Usually,  the  reasoning  consists  of  an 
earnest  talk  by  the  President  and  chart  talks 
by  his  aides.  One  White  House  observer  un- 
officially counts  more  than  three  dozen  such 
events  during  the  past  two  years. 

"Backgrounders,"  unique  Washington  af- 
fairs, are  held  by  officials  from  the  President 
on  down. 

An  Administration  official  calls  in  news- 
men and  provides  inside  thinking  or  "back- 
ground" on  policy  or  future  programs — cer- 
tain or  tentative.  The  sotirce  of  much  in- 
formation. If  It  can  be  called  that,  is  never 
divulged. 

The  executive  branch  "plants"  Its  Idea, 
or  the  seed  of  one,  and  can  always  deny 
being  the  original  source  If  the  idea  back- 
fires or  doesn't  catch  on.  These  back- 
grounders, too,  are  increasing — particularly 
because  Lyndon  Johnson  doesn't  like  his 
staff  to  talk  on  the  record;  LBJ  likes  the 
fount  of  hard  news  to  be  LBJ. 

Recent  White  House  special  sessions  and 
backgrounders,  for  businessmen,  labor  lead- 
ers as  well  as  communications  media,  have 
centered  on  balance  of  payments,  the  budget, 
Viet  Nam.  Interest  rates  and  even  beautlfl- 
catlon. 

Meanwhile,  a  growing  number  of  agencies 
are  sponsoring  special  briefings  and  Indoctri- 
nation sessions  for  outsiders — a  good  way 
to  sell  hard  in  soft  fashion. 

BRAINWASHING    THE    PRESS 

The  State  Department,  for  example,  has 
"Institutionalized"  (the  word  Is  used  by  one 
department  official)  biannual  editors'  for- 
eign policy  briefings. 

Supposedly,  the  visitors  get  the  latest  in- 
side Information  on  policy.  These  briefings, 
almost  without  exception,  are  rehashes  of  in- 
formation already  published  and  discussed. 

Yet  the  State  Department  gets  a  chance 
to  propagandize  Its  viewpoint. 

Last  year,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity— the  antipoverty  operation — spon- 
sored three  seminars  for  100  newsmen  to 
outline  agency  policies  and  enable  the  visitors 
"to  get  a  better  perspective  of  what  we're  all 
about  and  a  better  perspective  of  the  local 
programs  back  home,"  to  use  the  words  of 
one  Shrlver  aide. 

This  year,  GEO  has  sponsored  a  similar 
meeting. 

OEO  also  has  found  a  relatively  new  tech- 
nique to  advertise  its  programs;  It  has  made 
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available  some  of  Mr.  Shrlver's  statements 
on  tape  recordings  which  anyone  can  hear 
by  dialing  a  sp>eclal  phone  number. 

Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
also  uses  this  telephone  technique. 

THE  L.  B.  J.  TREATMENT 

One  of  the  greatest  sell  programs  of  recent 
years  in  the  business  area  took  place  Just  be- 
fore, and  after,  President  Johnson  announced 
his  new  measures  to  help  correct  the  Inter- 
nationa! balance  of  payments  account. 

One  of  the  major  sections  was  a  "volun- 
tary" program  to  limit  overseas  lending  and 
Investment  by  banks  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. This  was  something  new  In  American 
policy  and  new  for  American  business. 

So  the  White  House,  with  the  help  of 
former  CX)mmerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor, 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Gardner  AckJey  and  even 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  began 
a  massive  speaking,  letter-writing,  back- 
ground briefing  and  private  consultation 
effort.  One  source  estimates  more  than  1,000 
businessmen  and  bankers  were  called  to 
Waslilngton  for  "the  treatment."  Thousands 
more  got  letters  from  high  level  Adminis- 
tration officers,  and  members  of  the  news 
media  were  urged  to  write  on  the  subject. 
The  program  was,  and  still  Is,  "voluntary," 
but  that  philosophy  sometimes  got  lost  in 
the  Five  P's  shuffle. 

Today,  it's  estimated  that  more  than  6,500 
Federal  employees  are  Involved  full  or  part- 
time  in  the  Five  P's  area.  In  a  sense,  they 
are  only  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  Within  the 
Agriculture  Department,  for  example,  the 
fruits  of  experimentation  and  research  fre- 
quently are  publicized  and  printed  In  booklet 
form. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  re- 
search people  themselves  are  spending  at 
least  a  part  of  their  time  in  promotion  and 
publicity.  The  military  has  about  2,500  per- 
sons (at  the  Pentagon  and  In  the  field)  work- 
ing In  the  Five  P's — and,  one  might  add,  at 
suppression  of  developments  which  might 
or  might  not  help  the  enemy. 

POtm   HUNDRED    MILLION    DOLLARS,    PLUS   PRINT- 
ING COSTS 

All  told,  Uncle  Sam's  spending  in  the  Five 
P's  totals  between  $375  million  and  $400 
million  a  year,  apart  from  printing  costs. 
The  total  within  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  thought  to  be  more  than  $8  million. 
For  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA),  the  figure  runs  around 
$10.5  million  and  for  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  $7.6  million. 

Government  officials  assert  their  activities 
in  the  Five  P's  are  "rooted  in  the  public  In- 
terest." 

"Everytlilng  you  put  out,  everything  you 
publish,  somebody  is  Interested  In  it,"  says 
one  officer  within  the  Budget  Bureau.  Other 
Federal  spokesmen  argue  that  the  basic  leg- 
islation creating  their  departments  or  agen- 
cies specifically  Included  orders  to  "dissemi- 
nate information." 

Federal  agencies  offer,  in  competition  to 
private  publishing  houses,  such  publications 
as  "The  Why  and  What  of  Bookkeeping" 
($1.50),  "Starting  and  Managing  a  Small 
Retail  Hardware  Store"  (30  cents)  and  "Cash 
Planning  in  Small  Manufacturing  Com- 
panies"  ($1.25). 

"Employe  Conduct"  (30  cents) ,  "Iitolntaln- 
Ing  Work  Flow"  (25  cents)  and  "Planning 
and  Organizing  Work"  (20  cents). 

In  addition  to  Its  colorful  (and  expensive) 
conservation  series.  Interior  offers  an  eye- 
catching 561-page  hard  cover  book  called 
"Birds  In  Our  Lives."  Price:  $9. 

Government  spokesmen  also  contend 
some  publications  actually  save  money. 
Booklets,  distributed  in  response  to  Incoming 
letters,  cost  less  than  answering  "the  h\in- 
dreds  and  thousands  of  letters  we  get  asking 
for  information,"  says  one  official. 


INTORMATION  OR  PROPAGANDA 

Several  recent  developments  Indicate  the 
government's  promotional  activities  smack 
more  of  propaganda  than  simple  response 
to  public  demand  or  legislative  directive. 

More  and  more  agencies,  for  example,  are 
offering  official  magazines  that  include  not 
only  descriptions  of  programs  but  blown-up 
pictures  and  layouts  of  Secretaries,  officials 
and  President  Johnson.  Interwoven  with  re- 
sults of  projects  are  Great  Society  philos- 
ophies and  criticism  of  critics. 

Among  the  newest  of  these  magazines  is 
that  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA) .  The  first  edition  drew  this  comment 
from  Rolsert  A.  Saltzsteln,  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Business  Press,  an  organiza- 
tion of  450  business  and  technical  magazines : 

"The  FDA  is  covered  widely  by  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  all  kinds.  We  fail  to  see  the 
necessity  of  publishing  this  magazine  at  tax- 
payer's exp»ense."  He  labeled  as  "government 
propaganda"  two  articles  in  the  FDA  maga- 
zine— one  on  the  agency's  stand  on  pharma- 
ceutical advertising  and  the  other  defending 
FDA's  own  organizational  setup. 

The  Public  Health  Service  recently  began 
distributing  100,000  copies  of  a  colorful  report 
describing  progress  achieved  in  health  re- 
search and  medical  care  during  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Presidency. 

Critics  immediately  denounced  it  as  polit- 
ical propaganda  and  promotion. 

The  agency,  as  might  be  expected,  de- 
fended it  as  necessary  to  keep  the  public 
informed. 

The  report  cost  $17,000  to  print. 

Using  a  similar  "keeping  the  people  in- 
formed" argument,  the  Office  of  Education 
distributed  almost  100,000  copies  of  its  "Re- 
port to  the  People  on  Education."  The  64- 
page  publication,  which  cost  $25,000  to  print, 
was  complete  with  pictures  of  President 
Johnson  signing  an  education  bill,  shaking 
hands  with  children  and  even  holding  a  baby. 

COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  SERIES 

Of  particular  Interest  to  businessmen  is 
the  series  offered  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment on  the  theme:  "Do  You  Know  Your 
Economic  ABC's?" 

There  now  are  seven  booklets  In  this  field. 
The  first  was  distributed  in  1963.  It  covered 
the  "Gross  National  Product." 

Other  topics  include  the  "U.S.  Balance  of 
Payments,"  "Science  and  Technology  for 
Mankind's  Progress,"  "Patents:  Spur  to 
American  Progress,"  "Profits  and  the  Ameri- 
can Economy"  and  "Your  Economic  ABC's." 

In  a  sense,  this  series  competes  with  other 
series,  books  and  publications  Issued  by  uni- 
versities and  private  organizations  and  pub- 
lishing firms. 

James  G.  Morton,  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the  public 
affairs  area,  was  largely  responsible  for  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  the  series  and  for 
other  promotional  distributions  made  with- 
in the  Commerce  Institutions.  Mr.  Morton 
was  one  of  the  most  articulate  government 
spokesmen  in  explaining  and  defending  the 
government's  swelling  activity  in  the  Five 
P's  area. 

He  argues  that  dissemination  of  economic 
knowledge  "strengthens  the  free  enterprise 
system.  .  .  .  How  is  the  businessman  going 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  surveys,  poli- 
cies and  statements  of  our  department  and 
the  government  unless  we  distribute  the  in- 
formation to  appropriate  buiSlnesses  and 
through  appropriate  channels?  I  think  busi- 
nessmen waJit  to  know  about  these  things." 

One  might  answer,  of  course,  the  private 
news  media — newspapers,  magazines,  tech- 
nical publications,  radio  and  television — all 
presently  print  and  disseminate  government 
Information. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  dissemination  of 
"facts,  data  and  nevirs"  which  is  at  issue. 
The  public  requires  this  service,  and  depends 
on  Washington  to  assemble  the  economic  and 


statistical  facts  and  trends  upon  which  the 
private  sector  relies. 

Rather,  the  Issue  is  that  in  the  rising  zeal 
for  promotion  and  publicity,  the  government 
is  resorting  In  a  greater  and  greater  degree 
to  propaganda. 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  SUPPORTS  PRESI- 
DENT'S TAX  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'  ^r.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  sensible  editorial  in  favor  of  the 
President's  tax  surcharge  appeared  re- 
cently in  Life  magazine.  Life's  editorial 
judgment  is  that  the  President's  tax 
proposal  is  the  right  action  at  the  right 
time  and  for  the  right  reasons.  And  they 
did  a  magnificent  job  of  placing  the  case 
for  a  tax  increase  in  a  perspective  that 
everj-one  can  understand. 

I  congratulate  Life  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  views.  And  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  this  im- 
portant and  timely  editorial : 

The  Tax:   Painfttl  but  Necessaht 

The  case  for  a  tax  Increase,  as  argued  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  proposal  for  a  10';j 
surcharge  on  corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes,  is  a  persuasive  one. 

The  U.S.  is  heading  toward  its  largest  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  since  World  War  II,  by  the 
President's  reckoning  a  whopping  $29  billion 
shortfall.  Deficits  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
necessarily  immoral  (the  U.S.,  in  fact,  has 
run  one  for  nine  of  the  last  10  years),  but 
the  sheer  size  of  the  one  now  confronting 
the  nation  is  fearsome. 

With  no  tax  increase,  the  deficit  wUl  have 
to  be  financed  through  very  large  issues  of 
government  securities  that  would  drive  al- 
ready high  interest  rates  to  perilous  peaks. 
In  that  event  there  would  almost  surely  be 
a  credit  crisis  of  the  type  that  hit  the  econ- 
omy a  year  ago  when  Interest  rates  rose  to  a 
40-year  high,  drying  up  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket and  pressing  the  resources  of  even  the 
largest  banks. 

A  tax  increase  is  the  most  practical  way 
to  avert  a  repetition  of  that  nearly  dissistrous 
credit  crisis.  Theoretically,  a  cut  In  govern- 
ment spending  would  achieve  the  same  re- 
sult, but  even  if  Congress  were  v/llllng  to 
make  the  necessary  cuts,  which  it  isn't,  the 
reductions  would  not  take  effect  fast  enough 
to  deal  with  this  year's  budget  problem. 
Higher  taxes  will  trim  the  deficit  and  relieve 
the  government  of  the  need  to  overstrain 
the  money  market  and  thus  drive  interest 
rates  to  levels  that  would  depress  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  proposed  tax  Increase  will  help  the 
economy  in  another  important  way.  For 
the  past  year  consumer  prices  have  risen 
3%,  a  particularly  disturbing  fact  in  view 
of  the  nation's  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. A  tax  increase  will  not  stop  inflation, 
but  it  will  help  to  restrain  it. 

Only  one  truly  substantial  argument  has 
been  raised  against  the  surtax,  and  that  is 
tliat  it  might  prolong  or  accentuate  tlie 
"mini-recession"  the  country  has  been  ex- 
periencing this  year.  Pear  of  this  caused 
President  Johnson,  who  originally  proposed 
a  6"^;  surtax  last  January,  to  hold  off  until 
August  before  submitting  his  formal  request. 
But  now  most  of  the  economic  indicators  are 
promising   renewed   growth,   and  the   econ- 
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omy  se«ma  to  have  a  great  deal  of  underlying 
■trengtb. 

In  any  case,  the  eventual  size  of  the  tax 
Increase  la  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  the 
President's  request.  Congress  has  been  re- 
luctant to  enact  any  tax  hike  at  all,  and 
Johnson  has  almoet  surely  asked  for  10% 
In  the  hope  of  getting  6%  or  so. 

That,  In  fact,  would  seem  to  be  about  the 
right  amount.  Along  with  some  fiscal  Jug- 
gling the  President  has  proposed.  It  would 
mean  the  budget  deficit  would  be  held  to 
about  020  billion.  Still  a  very  large  deficit, 
to  b«  sure,  but  a  more  vigorous  attempt  to 
close  the  gap  might  be  counterproductive 
since  It  could  dampen  business  activity  and 
reduce  tax  receipts. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  a  surtax  Is  enacted, 
most  Americans  will  have  a  bit  less  money 
to  spend.  Nobody  will  cheer  about  that,  but 
there  la  a  higher.  If  less  immediately  obvious. 
price  to  pay  for  not  adopting  a  tax  Increase. 


DR.  HSIANG-HSI  K'UNG 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  WhitenerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  free  world 
suffered  a  great  loss  August  15  in  the 
passing  of  Dr.  Hsiang-hsi  K'ung  in  New 
York  City.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung  was  87  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  was 
a  75th  generation  lineal  descendent  of 
Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philoso- 
pher. 

Most  Americans  will  remember  Dr. 
Kung  as  China's  World  War  II  premier. 
Throughout  his  life  he  and  the  members 
of  his  family  have  had  close  and  affec- 
tionate ties  with  the  American  people. 
Dr.  Kung  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mad- 
am Chiang  Kai-shek. 

He  was  born  September  11,  1880,  in 
Shansi  Province.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  China  and  earned  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Oberlin  in  1906  and  his 
M^.  degree  from  Yale  in  1907.  He  held 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  from  both 
Oberlin  and  Yale. 

A  devout  Christian  gentlemen,  he  was 
keenly  interested  throughout  his  life  in 
promoting  the  great  work  on  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He  also 
gave  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  re- 
sources in  the  promotion  of  education 
In  China. 

Dr.  Kung  was  responsible  for  setting 
up  the  Republic  of  Chinas  financial  and 
banking  system.  In  1933  he  became  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Governor  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  China.  He  held  both 
of  these  posts  until  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  In  1935  he  established  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  of  China.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Farmers  Bank  of  China  from  1935 
to  1945  and  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
China  from  1945  to  1948. 

Anthony  Eden  said  of  Dr.  Kung: 

He  Is  the  man  who  united  China's  finances, 
reorganized  Its  tax  system,  reformed  its  cur- 
rency, restored  its  credit,  and  last  but  not 
least,  balanced  Its  budget — all  In  a  hurry. 

Dr.  Kung's  ceaseless  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  economic  life  of  his  coun- 
try and  to  support  the  U.S.  search  for 


peace  in  the  Far  East  have  given  him  a 
unique  place  in  history.  His  life  and 
work  did  much  to  cement  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding  which 
exist  today  between  the  Chinese  and 
American  people.  A  great  friend  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  has 
passed  from  the  scene. 


UNION  MEMBERS  STUDY  CITY 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  mitter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  program  involving  co- 
operation between  labor  unions,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Government,  and  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  of  Cornell  University  has 
been  launched  in  New  York  City.  Hope- 
fully, in  the  next  3  years  it  will,  through 
education,  provide  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  can  be  done  to  help  alleviate 
the  awesome  problems  faced  by  our 
cities.  The  New  York  City  program  is 
planned  as  a  prototype  for  others  in 
urban  areas  across  the  country  and  I 
think,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  may  well  wish  to  read  a  state- 
ment from  Cornell  University  that  spells 
out  the  plan.  The  statement  follows: 

New  York  City-  The  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Federal  government  have  provided 
more  than  $200,000  for  a  program  designed 
to  give  union  members  an  Inside  look  at  the 
problems  of  urban  growth  facing  metropoli- 
tan New  York. 

The  three-year  pilot  program  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  metropolitan  office  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University  and  over  30 
unions  In  the  metropolitan  area  was  an- 
nounced today  at  the  schools  Metropolitan 
District  Office  at  7  East  43rd  Street. 

The  program,  expected  to  be  the  proto- 
type for  similar  projects  in  urban  areas 
across  the  country,  will  include  seminars 
and  courses  with  union  members  in  such 
problem  areas  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
transportation,  housing,  education,  recrea- 
tion and  civil  rights. 

In  addition,  selected  union  members  will 
work  for  a  period  of  time  in  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  city  so  that  they  may 
glean  first  hand  experience  about  what  has 
been  done,  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done 
in   meeting   the  problems   of  urban   growth. 

The  program  will  enable  an  Urban  Affairs 
Coordinator  to  serve  full-time  with  the  par- 
ticipating unions  so  that  the  unions  may  be 
kept  better  Informed  of  the  various  decisions 
and  activities  that  come  before  governmental 
bodies  in  the  city  and  so  that  action  by  an 
individual  union  or  groups  of  unions  on 
urban  problems  may  be  facilitated. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall,  Field  Director  of  the 
program,  explained  that  it  approaches  the 
solving   of   urban   problems   on   two   fronts. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "financing 
of  urban  programs  requires  citizen  support 
and  obviously  the  public  wants  to  know  how 
Its  taxes  are  being  used  to  Improve  urban 
conditions.  Secondly,  the  public  not  only 
has  to  support  the  programs  but  in  the  long 
run  must  also  express  its  needs  in  the  design- 
ing of  programs." 

Mrs.  Lall  said:  "One  of  the  moat  Important 
groups  in  our  cities  is  organized  labor.  Since 


union  members  are  concentrated  In  cities, 
they  have  a  vital  stake  in  urban  life.  Union 
members  and  their  families  are  often  the 
victims  of  city  deterioration,  poor  housing 
conditions,  inadequate  public  transportation 
to  Jobs  and  lack  of  space  for  recreation." 

The  program  is  supported  by  a  three  year 
$175,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  a  one  year  $40,000  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  addition  to  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  ILR  School,  contributions  of  several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged  by  those 
unions  deciding  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Program  will  Include 
special  courses  on  government,  city  politics, 
finances,  special  urban  problems  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  and  State  Government 
operating  in  the  city. 

Educational  materials  In  the  form  of 
pamphlets  and  articles  will  also  be  produced 
and,  finally,  there  vrtll  be  a  training  program 
to  enable  union  members  to  become  more 
familiar  with  where  to  go  and  whom  to  see 
when  specific  urban  problems  arise  among 
their  members. 

The  program  Is  one  of  a  number  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  New  York  State  School 
of  Industrial  .  nd  Labor  Relations,  which  was 
founded  in  1944  to  promote  better  relations 
among  labor,  business  and  community 
groups. 

The  Union-Cornell  Urban  Affairs  Program 
will  be  guided  by  a  council  composed  of 
union  leaders  and  members  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's faculty.  The  following  Is  a  list  of 
the  persons  and  their  affiliations  who  com- 
pose the  Council.  Several  other  unions  and 
their  leaders  are  expected  to  be  added  In  the 
near  future.  The  program  has  been  developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORNELL-UNION   URBAN 
AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Leaders  from  participating  unions 

Betty  Bentz,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hotel, 
Motel  and  Club  Employees  Union,  Local  6. 

Morris  Biller,  President,  Manhattan -Bronx 
Postal  Union. 

Peter  Brennan,  President,  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council. 

Herschel  Chanin,  Co-Manager,  Cap  Makers 
Union,  Local  2. 

William  Colavito,  President,  International 
Association  of  Bridge  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers,  Local  455. 

Leon  Davis,  President,  Drug  and  Hospital 
Employees  Union,  Local  1199. 

Thomas  DeLorenzo,  Assistant  Regional  Di- 
rector. International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  Agricultural  and  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Region  9A. 

Flleno  DeNovelUs.  Manager.  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America,  Joint  Council  No.  13. 

Al  DeProspo,  President,  Amalgamated 
Meatcutters,  Local  400. 

Charles  Fay,  President,  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  485. 

Barry  Pelnstein,  President,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Local  237. 

Charles  Felnsteln,  Director.  Health  &  Wel- 
fare Fund.  International  Leather  Workers. 

Thomas  Flavell,  Manager.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Local  169. 

Charles  J.  Garrahan.  Manager.  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  NY 
Joint  Board  of  Skirt.  Leisurewear,  Robe, 
Glove  and  Rainwear  Workers. 

Patrick  Gleeson,  President,  Retail  Pood 
Clerks,  Local  1500. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  Executive  Director,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  District  37. 

Louis  Hollander,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  N.Y.  Joint  Board. 

Sam  Kovenetsky,  President,  Retail,  Whole- 
sale Department  Store  Workers  Union,  Local 
1-S. 

Sam  Meyers,  President,  United  Automobile 
Workers.  Local  259. 
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William  Michelson,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Retail,  Wholesale  Department  Store 
Workers  Union,  District  65. 

George  Miller,  Vice-President,  Commu- 
nication Workers  of  America. 

Edward  Panarello,  Regional  Director,  Retail 
Clerks,  Council  20. 

Albert  Perry,  President.  Building  Services 
Employees  International  Union.  Local  32-J. 

Bertram  Powers,  President,  International 
Typographical  Union.  Local  6. 

Harold  Prj'or.  Chairman,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  LIRR. 

Michael  Sampson,  Business  Manager,  Util- 
ity Workers  Union  of  America,  Local  1-2. 

Howard  D.  Samuel,  Vice-President,  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

Anthony  Scotto,  President,  International 
Longshoreman's  Association,  Local  1814. 

Al  Shanker,  President,  United  Federation 
of  Teachers.  Local  2. 

Thomas  Shortman.  President.  Building 
Services  Employees  International  Union, 
Local  32-B. 

Irving  Stern,  Organization  Director,  Meat- 
cutters  &  RetaU  Pood  Stores,  Local  342. 

Edward  Swayduck,  President,  Internation- 
al Typographical  Union,  Amalgamated  Li- 
thographers Local  1. 

Gus  Tyler,  Assistant  President,  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Ellis  Van  Riper,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Trans- 
port Workers  Union,  Local  100. 

Memhers  from  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 

State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 

tiona,  Cornell  University 

Alice  Cook,  Professor  of  Indiistrlal  and 
Labor  Relations. 

Lois  Gray,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Office. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall,  Field  Director  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Program. 

Al  Nash,  Labor  Program  Coordinator. 

Erie  Pollsar,  Associate  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations. 

Robert  Risley,  Dean  of  Extension. 

Barbara  Werthelmer,  Labor  Program  Spe- 
cialist. 


COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
ABROAD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tht  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwin]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans want  to  be  reassured  that  our  for- 
eign assistance  dollars  are  actually 
reaching  the  needy  people  of  less  devel- 
oped nations,  not  being  shunted  off  into 
government  or  other  narrow  charmels 
where  they  will  not  have  the  broad  effect 
which  we  desire.  In  checking  the  record, 
one  finds  that  while  all  our  foreign  pro- 
grams are  carefully  planned  to  achieve 
this  far-reaching  goal,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  specific  projects  which  are  achiev- 
ing dramatic  results  in  this  direction. 
One  such  is  cooperative  development, 
which  we  are  assisting  with  contract 
teams  from  private  organizations,  such 
as  the  National  Rural  Electrification  Co- 
operative Association — or  NRECA — the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Here  is  one  representative  example  of 
how  the  U.S.  aid  program  has  changed 
the  lives  of  a  small  farming  family  in 
Ecuador.  It  is  one  of  the  many  stories 
about  the  way  in  which  our  aid  is  reach- 


ing the  people  themselves  through  the 
development  of  cooperatives  abroad. 

Jose  Dominguez  was  one  of  several 
himdred  Ecuadoreans  living  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados 
who  joined  together  to  organize  an  elec- 
tric cooperative,  with  the  help  of  a  $650,- 
000  loan  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  NRECA. 

The  AID  loan  financed  the  constmc- 
tion  of  a  new  powerplant.  With  our 
advice,  the  villagers  did  the  rest.  Al- 
though their  earnings  from  picking 
bananas  averaged  less  than  $30  a  month 
per  person,  they  opened  a  community 
savings  account  to  extend  the  powerlines 
beyond  the  village  limits. 

When  the  lights  went  on  in  the  hills  in 
the  spring  of  1966,  the  glow  of  the  first 
light  bulb  literally  illuminated  their  ex- 
pectations overnight. 

To  begin  with,  a  banana-packaging 
plant  went  into  operation,  and  Jose  Do- 
minguez got  a  full-time  job,  paying  con- 
siderably more  than  he  had  earned  pick- 
ing bananas.  As  a  result  of  his  increased 
income,  his  wife  was  able  to  buy  an  elec- 
tric iron.  With  the  money  she  earned 
from  taking  in  ironing,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  their  five  children  to  labor 
in  the  fields,  and  the  two  oldest  were 
sent  to  school  for  the  first  time. 

Educational  horizons  at  the  children's 
vocational  training  school  are  expand- 
ing, as  power  tools  and  other  electrical 
equipment  go  into  operation.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
community  following  the  hospital's  pur- 
chase of  an  X-ray  machine. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  projects — reach- 
ing the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries — that  make  the  most  sense. 

Drawing  on  the  experience  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  United  States 
which  helped  our  own  economy  to  grow 
and  prosper,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  like  the  Dominguez  family  are 
now  organizing  co-ops  with  AID  assist- 
ance, to  lift  themselves  from  the  dark- 
ness of  economic  despair  into  the  light 
of  progress. 

In  Brazil,  they  are  helping  to  clear, 
control,  and  colonize  the  jungles.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  they  are  building 
cooperative  housing.  In  Peru,  they  are 
marketing  the  handicrafts  of  primitive 
Indian  communities.  Vietnam  is  using 
cooperatives  to  distribute  new  breeds  of 
pigs  to  Its  farmers.  Korea  has  organized 
:  modem  marketing  center  to  market  its 
fish,  while  Uganda  is  expanding  an  edu- 
cational program  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  its  farmer  co-ops. 

With  loans  and  with  contract  and  di- 
rect hire  technical  advisers,  the  U.S.  aid 
program  has  helped  more  than  40,000 
cooperatives  serving  16  million  family 
members. 

Can  we  who  know  the  achievements  of 
the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United 
States  now  do  other  than  support  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Latin  America, 
in  Africa,  and  Asia?  I  say  we  must  con- 
tinue to  help  those  who  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  The  Dominguez  families  of 
the  underdeveloped  world  desperately 
need  our  assistance — they  have  proven 
that  they  will  put  it  to  good  use. 


AMERICANS  TO  WITNESS  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  A  NEW  DEMOCRACY 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pKiint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  determination  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  its  sincerity  in  holding  free 
and  open  elections.  Bitterly  stung  by 
charges  that  their  elections  have  been 
rigged,  this  valiant  nation  has  given  as- 
surance that  foreign  observers  are  wel- 
come to  travel  freely  in  all  secure  areas. 

Saigon  has  extended  invitations  to  the 
United  Nations  to  send  observers,  the 
foreign  press,  and  to  all  countries  with 
which  it  has  diplomatic  relations  and  six 
have  already  accepted — Belgium,  New 
Zealand,  Greece,  Japan,  Laos,  and  the 
Philippines.  President  Johnson's  accept- 
ance on  August  23  makes  the  United 
States  the  seventh  nation  to  favorably 
respond. 

President  Johnson  wisely  accepted 
South  Vietnam's  invitation  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  choice  of  an  excel- 
lent cross  section  of  America's  public  and 
private  leaders.  The  American  group  is 
composed  of  men  from  both  political 
parties,  and  of  leaders  In  a  wide  variety 
of  professions  and  organizations,  and  is 
truly  representative  of  all  interests  in 
our  country. 

These  Americans  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  come  to  supervise  or  direct 
that  country's  elections,  as  we  have  no 
more  right  to  do  so  than  do  observers 
from  the  other  nations.  However,  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  first  hand  infor- 
mation to  the  citizens  of  this  country  of 
the  nature  of  the  campaign  and  election. 

President  Johnson's  patience  and  per- 
severence  have  demonstrated  results 
once  again  as  South  Vietnam  on  its  own 
initiative  asks  the  world  to  witness  the 
formation  of  a  new  democracy.  America 
should  and  will  be  witness  to  this  his- 
toric event. 


DESIGN  FOR  ACTION  IN  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pxjint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
summon  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
historic  opportunity  before  us.  We  have 
been  presented  by  the  President  with  23 
proposals  for  action  to  lighten  the  daily 
tragedy  that  today  darkens  our  cities. 

Taken  together,  these  23  proposals 
constitute  a  design  for  action  in  our 
cities.  It  is  a  clear  blueprint  that  we  can 
and  must  follow  now.  These  proposals, 
dealing  entirely  or  significantly  with  our 
cities,  have  been  before  us  for  several 
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months.  We  must  give  the  full  and 
afflrmatlve  response  that  our  times  so 
clearly  demand. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  every  Member 
of  the  90th  Congress,  to  each  of  us  as  an 
American  and  as  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  our  people. 

The  history  of  our  times  promises  us 
a  swift — and  a  harsh — judgment  for 
what  we  in  this  Congress  do — or  fail  to 
do — In  the  weeks  ahead. 

All  of  us  stand  today  in  danger  of  this 
Judgment — for  failing  to  equip  our  cities 
with  the  means  to  preserve  law  and  order 
In  the  streets;  for  failing  to  prepare  our 
cities  for  their  predictable  growth,  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  150  million 
Americans  who  call  these  cities  their 
home;  for  failing  to  see — and  act  upon — 
the  fact  that  time  can  change  a  home 
Into  a  slum,  an  avenue  into  a  bottleneck, 
a  neighborhood  into  a  ghetto,  and  a  stu- 
d'^nt  into  a  dropout. 

We  still  have  the  opportunity  to  create 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  record  of  achievement  and  con- 
cerned response  that  will  enable  us  to 
begin  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  city.  What  we  do  in  the  next 
few  months  will  determine  whether  we 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  to  measure  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  presents. 

The  President  has  pointed  the  way  in 
the  proposals  he  has  put  before  us.  These 
are  not  ill-considered  reactions  to  crisis 
or  hastUy  devised  ideas  of  a  moment. 
They  are  well- reasoned,  soundly  con- 
ceived solutions  to  the  problems.  They 
are  not  a  reward  for  riots — they  are  a 
remedy  for  riots.  They  do  not  deal  just 
with  the  problems  of  the  ghettos  but  are 
designed  to  benefit  all  who  live  in  a  city, 
and  all  who  depend  on  the  well-being  of 
the  city  for  their  livelihood,  and  all 
Americans  wherever  they  live.  They  are 
the  best  answers  that  the  best  minds  in 
America  have  yet  devised.  They  are  a 
call  to  action  which  we  can  ignore  only 
at  our  peril. 

I  would  like  to  review  these  proposals. 

I  have  grouped  them  in  six  broad  cate- 
gories according  to  whether  their  in- 
tention is  for:  First,  law  and  order;  sec- 
ond, living  conditions;  third,  civil  rights; 
fourth,  opportunities;  fifth,  education; 
and,  sixth,  health. 

First.  For  law  and  order  in  the  cities, 
the  President  has  proposed  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  to  assist 
the  cities'  urgent  work  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  This  vital 
measure  was  substantially  revised  in  its 
psissage  through  the  House.  Now  it 
awaits  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  the 
Fire  Arms  Control  Act  to  keep  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  would-be 
criminals. 

Second.  For  living  conditions  in  the 
cities,  the  President  has  proposed  full 
funding  for  model  cities;  rent  supple- 
ments; urban  renewal,  including  home 
rehabilitation  and  family  relocation  as- 
sistance; mass  transit;  urban  research; 
and  neighborhood  facilities. 

The  President  asked  for  over  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  these  programs.  These  requests 
Included  $425  million  for  model  cities 
and  $40  million  for  rent  supplements. 


Both  of  these  programs  are  vital.  These 
requests  in  my  judgment  are  modest,  and 
I  hope  in  the  end  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove them. 

The  President  also  asked  for  an 
urgently  needed  Rat  Extermination  Act. 

Third.  For  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
President  has  proposed  another  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Two  items  in  this  bill  have 
passed  the  House.  We  have  still  to  con- 
sider the  fair  housing  provision,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  eliminate  the  ghetto 
itself. 

Fourth.  For  greater  opportunities  for 
the  people,  the  President  has  asked  for 
appropriations  for  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  which  is  now 
ir  conference. 

He  has  also  asked  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  historic  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Ace.  He  asked  for  $2.06  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  a  25-percent  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  This  bill 
will  be  programed  in  the  Congress 
within  the  near  future. 

Fifth.  To  educate  the  children  of  our 
country,  the  President  has  asked  for  $1.6 
billion  for  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  bill  is  in  confer- 
ence. The  President  has  also  recom- 
mended funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  a 
program  very  important  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  America.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  implements  this  program. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  We 
must  take  prompt  action  on  this  vital 
measure  of  importance  to  every  Ameri- 
can community. 

Sixth.  For  the  health  of  the  people, 
the  President  has  asked  for  legislation 
and  appropriations  for  the  child  nutri- 
tion and  school  lunch  program,  for  men- 
tal health  and  retardation,  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  hospital  moderniza- 
tion, for  maternal  and  infant  care  and 
for  community  health  services.  The  Men- 
tal Health  Act  has  been  signed  into  law, 
and  the  Congress  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  help  improve  the  health  of  our  people 
by  enacting  all  of  these  important  meas- 
ures. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  capacity 
to  make  our  cities  what  we  as  a  people 
will  them  to  be.  But  if  this  is  to  happen, 
the  Congress  must  give  the  President's 
call  the  response  it  deserves,  make  his 
design  for  the  cities  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  can  say  we 
have  done  all  we  could  for  the  people  of 
our  cities.  We  must  now — before  it  is  too 
late — dedicate  ourselves  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  If  we  act  with  energy  and 
courage,  we  can  convert  the  problems 
that  beset  our  cities  into  the  opportunity 
to  build,  not  only  better  cities,  but  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  who  live  and  work  there. 
As  one  who  represents  a  rural  district  I 
feel  that  the  improvement  of  our  cities  is 
Important  to  all  of  us,  to  all  Americans 
everywhere. 

We  can  be  confident  that  the  judgment 
of  history  will  condemn  us  if — in  these 
days  of  crisis — we  fail  to  act.  But  we 
know,  too,  that  if  we  do  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge, we  need  fear  neither  the  verdict 
of  history  nor  the  Judgment  of  our  own 
conscience. 


THE     SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  preface  my  remarks  on  the  bill  by 
quoting  Thomas  Macaulay : 

His  Imagination  resembled  the  wings  of  an 
ostrich.  It  enabled  him  to  run,  though  not 
to  soar. 

I  think  that  we  can  draw  a  parallel 
here,  and  say  that,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  creatively  imaginative  in  the  legis- 
lation at  hand,  we  can  soar,  and  we  can 
help  others  to  soar,  rather  than  merely 
letting  them  be  content  to  run. 

First  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  was 
happy  to  support  and  vote  for  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendment  of  1967 
bill  because  it  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  However,  in  my  support  of  the 
bill,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while 
the  bill  fills  many  of  the  heretofore  gaps 
in  social  security  protection,  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  enough  in  providing  a 
greatly  needed  increase  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Social  security  was  enacted  over  30 
years  ago  to  help  assure  a  decent,  digni- 
fied retirement  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 
Since  1935,  we  have  relied  on  this  system 
of  contributory  insurance  to  provide  a 
measure  of  economic  protection  against 
the  loss  of  wages  that  retirement  brings. 
It  is  the  primary  source  of  support  for 
many  millions  of  older  Americans. 

But  it  is  no  longer  adequate.  Social  se- 
curity benefits  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times,  and  the  result  is  that  more  and 
more  of  our  elderly  simply  cannot  make 
ends  meet  on  their  pension  checks.  We 
have  amended  the  original  1935  act  to 
broaden  coverage  and  to  create  new 
kinds  of  benefits.  But  we  have  failed  up 
to  now  to  imdertake  the  basic  overhaul 
of  our  benefit  structure  that  is  needed  to 
lift  millions  of  older  Americans  out  of 
poverty  and  into  a  retirement  of  dignity 
and  self-respect. 

The  paradox  of  abject  poverty  amidst 
our  Nation's  unparalleled  aflBuence  is  no- 
where more  clearly  observable  than 
among  our  elderly.  The  aged  constitute 
between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  all 
the  poor  in  the  United  States. 

For  these  elderly  people,  social  security 
has  still  not  lived  up  to  its  original 
promise  to  avert  economic  insecurity  in 
retirement.  We  have  a  duty  to  keep  that 
promise  by  providing  adequate  benefits, 
and  we  can  do  so  while  keeping  the  pro- 
gram fiscally  sound.  We  must  explore  the 
full  potential  of  the  social  seciu-ity  sys- 
tem to  serve  as  a  guarantor  of  the  re- 
tired years  of  people. 

The  present  level  of  social  security 
benefits  has  much  to  do  with  the  wide- 
spread poverty  among  retired  Americans. 
Social  security  is  virtually  the  sole  source 
of  income  for  about  half  of  its  benefici- 
aries and  the  major  source  for  Just  about 
all.  The  adequacy  of  benefits,  therefore, 
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is  critical  in  determining  how  well  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  get  along  in  retire- 
ment. But  in  1966,  the  benefits  paid  to 
retired  single  individuals  averaged  $84 
a  month — ^Just  $1,000  a  year.  Benefits  for 
aged  couples  averaged  $142  monthly — 
$1,704  annually.  Those  millions  who  de- 
pend on  social  security  for  their  entire 
support  live  in  poverty. 

In  fact,  the  increases  in  benefits  pro- 
vided by  past  amendments  have  barely 
kept  up  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  For  example,  the  7-percent  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits  enacted  in  1965 
actually  fell  short  of  restoring  the  1954 
purchasing  power  of  benefits.  In  terms 
of  real  purchasing  power,  the  1965  re- 
cipient was  therefore  less  well  off  than 
his  counterpart  11  years  earlier.  And  a 
12  V^ -percent  increase  for  all  benefici- 
aries this  year  would  be  in  good  part 
taken  up  by  making  up  for  ground  lost  to 
price  increases  since  1954.  A  12y2-percent 
increase  now  on  top  of  the  two  7 -percent 
increases  in  1958  and  1965  would  give 
beneficiaries  only  a  7 -percent  real  in- 
crease in  benefits  over  the  1954  level  of 
benefits.  Wages,  by  contrast,  have  risen 
about  50  percent  since  1954.  And  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  add  that  not  only  have 
social  security  beneficiaries  failed  to 
share  in  the  increased  wealth  of  our  so- 
ciety, but  benefits  were  already  inade- 
quate in  1954. 

In  my  judgment,  these  figures  compel 
a  thorough  reevaluation  by  Congress  of 
the  benefit  structure  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  H.R.  12080  is  a  begin- 
ning— a  good  beginning — a  fiscally  soimd 
proposal  which  can  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  congressional  discussion  of  the 
entire  problem.  It  pr  )vides  what  are  in 
my  judgment  the  i-iinimiun  improve- 
ments in  social  security  benefits  that  are 
necessary  now  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  our  elderly.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  cast  our  votes  for  enactment  of  this 
desirable  measure  let  us  all  be  mindful 
that  we  are  doing  no  more  than  making 
a  good  start. 

In  addition  to  increasing  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  greater  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  beneficiaries  to  sup- 
plement their  earnings  derived  from 
work  on  a  part-time  basis.  Again  I  urge 
that  the  elderly  American  who  is  able 
and  desires  to  work  be  accorded  the  right 
and  privilege  to  work  and  earn  more  in- 
come than  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  with- 
out making  him  feel  that  he  is  being 
penalized  for  his  industriousness.  Chang- 
ing the  present  retirement  test  require- 
ments will  enable  some  beneficiaries  to 
live  somewhat  more  comfortably,  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  sense  of  ac- 
complishment in  their  work. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  gap 
that  exists  in  the  survivorship,  disability, 
and  retirement  protection  of  many  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  families.  Where 
workers  who  have  Federal  service  under 
the  civil  service  or  foreign  service  retire- 
ment systems  are  not  protected  under 
either  system  upon  their  retirement,  dis- 
ablement, or  death,  social  security  pro- 
tection should  be  provided  these  indi- 
viduals by  transferring  Federal  employ- 
ment credits  to  social  security.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  recommended  in  reports 
resulting  from  several  recent  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  problem,  most  re- 


cently by  President  Johnson's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distingiiished  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  emi- 
nent chairman,  the  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  are  to  be 
commmended  for  this  outstanding  bill. 
The  intensive  study  that  has  gone  into 
H.R.  12080  has  produced  a  bill  which  is 
both  prudent  and  humane. 

The  bill  will  make  much  needed  im- 
provements in  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  social  security  program  by  in- 
creasing the  benefits  that  are  payable. 
Social  security  benefits,  while  virtually 
the  sole  reliance  of  half  of  the  aged  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  major  reliance  of  just 
about  all  of  them,  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. 

If  the  social  security  program  is  to 
continue  to  be  effective  as  the  primary 
means  of  assuring  that  American  work- 
ers and  their  families  will  have  an  in- 
come, and  will  not  be  forced  into  poverty, 
when  the  family  breadwinner's  earnings 
are  cut  off  because  of  his  retirement,  or 
disability,  or  death,  then  benefit  amounts 
must  remain  responsive  to  the  changing 
economic  needs  of  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  improvements  in  the  medicare 
program  that  have  been  included  in  the 
bill.  These  improvements  will  help  to 
make  the  medicare  program  even  more 
successful  than  it  is  today.  H.R.  12080 
includes  provisions  which  would  extend 
the  protection  of  health  insurance  and 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  providing:  First,  coverage  of 
additional  days  of  hospital  care;  second, 
elimination  of  the  physician  certification 
requirement  for  the  admission  to  general 
hospitals;  third,  an  alternative  method 
of  billing  for  physicians'  services  under 
the  medical  insurance  program;  and 
fourth,  a  simplification  of  the  billing 
procedures  for  hospitals  with  respect  to 
inpatient  radiological  and  pathological 
services  and  services  to  outpatients  that 
would  bring  medicare  procedures  much 
more  nearly  into  line  with  hospital  bill- 
ing practices  and  voluntary  health  in- 
surance payment  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  year  the  medi- 
care program  iias  demonstrated  that  our 
Nation's  social  insurance  program,  work- 
ing in  partnership  with  the  hospitals  and 
physicians  of  our  land,  can  effectively 
protect  older  Americans  against  the 
threat  of  high  health  costs  during  their 
retirement  years.  Medicare  has  demon- 
strated the  capacity  for  providing  com- 
prehensive, high-quality  health  care 
when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

First  and  foremost,  the  program  has 
provided  the  financial  means  to  help  old- 
er persons  pay  a  major  portion  of  their 
large  bills  for  hospital  and  medical  care. 
Those  who  incurred  heavy  medical  ex- 
penses escaped  some  of  the  severe  fi- 
nancial strains  that  so  often  plagued  the 
aged  in  the  past,  depleted  their  savings, 
and  required  them  to  seek  help  from 
relatives  or  to  demonstrate  need  to  a 
public  agency.  Knowing  that  the  protec- 
tion is  there  when  needed  has  added  to 
the  quality  of  life  by  alleviating  the  fear 
so  many  felt  when  contemplating  the  fi- 
nancial consequences  of  serious  illness. 
Many  who  might  have  received  care  on 


a  charity  basis  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
gram have  received  it  as  insured  patients 
with  the  dignity  that  goes  with  the  ability 
to  pay. 

A  second  major  accomplishment  is  the 
availability  to  the  elderly  of  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  health  services,  again  on  an  in- 
sured basis.  Previously,  insurance  cover- 
ing hospital  outpatient  services,  ex- 
tended-care services,  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  physicians'  home  and  ofiQce 
visits  could  rarely  be  purchased  by  the 
aged.  Insuring  tiltematives  to  inpatient 
hospital  care  clearly  has  a  l>eneficial 
effect  on  the  use  of  institutional  f  aclhties 
because  it  permits  consideration  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  csu-e  with  less  concern  for 
the  financial  cost  to  the  patient.  And 
since  it  enables  the  physician  to  select 
from  a  wider  variety  of  services  In  pre- 
scribing care,  it  will  tend  to  make  medical 
care  more  responsive  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  patient. 

The  program  has  already  produced  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  care  in  hos- 
pitals and  related  facilities  through  the 
upgrading  of  their  physical  plant,  per- 
sonnel, and  services  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  participation — a  third  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  In  addition,  be- 
cause semiprivate  accommodations  are 
paid  for  by  the  program,  and  physicians' 
services  for  many  of  the  elderly  are  more 
fully  covered  than  in  the  past,  many 
more  now  receive  hospital  care  as  pri- 
vate patients. 

Fourth,  the  health  insurance  program 
has  already  provided  needed  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  many  aged  persons  who 
might  otherwise  have  postponed  seek- 
ing medical  care.  More  older  people  are 
getting  care  in  hospitals — care  some 
would  otherwise  not  have  received — and 
the  quality  of  their  lives,  to  the  extent 
that  their  health  problems  have  been 
taken  care  of,  is  l>etter  because  of  this 
program.  For  many,  early  treatment  of 
illness  and  disease  may  mean  postpone- 
ment of  disability  and  extended  illness 
and  a  more  useful  and  productive  life. 

The  health  insurance  program  for  the 
aged  has  already  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  past  racial  barriers  by  requiring 
that  participating  hospitals  and  related 
health  facilities  be  made  available  to  all 
patients,  as  a  basis  of  equality,  regard- 
less of  race.  In  many  communities,  be- 
cause of  this  program,  minority  group 
members  for  the  first  time  have  access  to 
the  best  care  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  commend  the 
new  patterns  of  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation that  have  been  developed  between 
various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, betwen  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goverrmient  agencies,  and  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  various 
participants  in  this  vast  program  with 
its  complex  relationships  have  perform- 
ed their  parts  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  medicare  program  in  its  first 
year  of  operation  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  this  body.  H.R.  12080  will  build 
on  this  success  by  making  medicare  even 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly and  those  who  furnish  health 
services. 

Regrettably,  H.R.  12080  fails  to  pro- 
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vide  health  insurance  for  the  disabled. 
Yet  it  \s  daily  beccuning  increasingly 
clear  that  the  disabled  are  exposed  to 
the  same  precipitous  drop  in  income  and 
to  at  least  as  great  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  health  care  as  retired  workers. 
Moreover,  most  workers  who  become 
totally  disabled  are  less  prepared  to  face 
the  financial  shock  of  such  circum- 
stances than  are  the  retired  workers. 
Most  disabled  workers  have  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  in  getting  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  Considerations  which  led 
us  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  in  1965  are  just  as  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  the  totally  disabled,  and  I 
trust  that  favorable  consideration  will 
be  given  by  the  other  body  to  including 
this  important  provision  in  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this 
opportimity  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
particularly  the  committee's  extremely 
able  chairman,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  on  the  generally  fine  bill  that  they 
have  developed  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

REPUBLICAN  POLICY  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  read  the  latest  proposals  of  the  Re- 
publican Party's  coordinating  committee 
and  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the 
first  job  the  coordinating  committee 
should  imdertake  is  to  coordinate  its 
own  high-flown,  progressive-sounding 
public  statements  with  the  unbelievably 
negative  and  reactionary  voting  record 
of  its  Members  in  Congress  on  the  very 
same  issues.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  the  Republican  Party  change  its 
mascot  from  the  elephant  to  the  double- 
headed  eagle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
One  head  of  the  eagle  looks  to  the  left, 
the  other  looks  to  the  right.  Just  as  the 
policy  statements  of  the  Republican 
Party  today  look  to  the  left  while  their 
actions  and  votes  look  to  the  right.  The 
only  trouble  with  this  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  csmnot  be  made  to  forget  that 
it  is  the  votes  that  eventually  count,  not 
the  eloquent  policy  statements  issued  in 
press  releases. 

Even  progressive  policy  statements, 
however,  do  serve  a  constructive  purpose, 
provided  they  represent  new  thought  and 
original  ideas.  Unfortunately,  the  recent 
statements  of  the  Republican  Party's  co- 
ordinating committee  do  not  even  possess 
these  virtues. 

I  cannot  describe  the  strange  feeling 
which  came  over  me  when  I  picked  up 
this  morning's  newspaper  and  read  that 
the  Republicans  had  proposed  a  five- 
point  program  to  help  reduce  the  rate 
of  migration  from  our  rural  areas  to  our 
cities.  The  Republican  proposals  had  a 
familiar  ring.  And  no  wonder.  They  were 
the  same  proposals  I  myself  made  over 
a  year  ago  when  Introducing  a  piece  of 


original  legislation  I  termed  the  rural 
opportunities  bilL  There  were  two  main 
ideas  in  my  bill : 

First.  Capital  and  credit  on  long-term, 
low-interest  basis  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  encourage  industry  to  locate  in 
rural  areas. 

Second.  The  same  kind  of  liberal  cap- 
ital and  credit  .'should  be  made  available 
to  encourage  vigorous  development  of 
recreational  enterprises  in  rural  areas. 

In  introducing  this  bill  18  months  ago, 
I  emphasized  the  urgent  necessity  of 
revitalizing  our  rural  areas  and  of  estab- 
lishing programs  that  would  attract  cap- 
ital and  industry.  This  would  in  turn 
provide  the  tax  base  for  improving 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  all  of  the 
other  essential  services  and  amenities 
that  are  providing  the  impetus  for  the 
mass  migration  to  the  cities.  This,  then, 
was  the  Republicans'  dramatic  new  pro- 
posal— an  out  and  out  plagiarism  of  a 
program  they  expressed  no  support  for 
when  it  was  first  introduced  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

The  Republicans  motive,  however,  is 
quite  clear.  It  is  as  if  Count  Dracula  has 
taken  over  the  Republican  Party.  Just  as 
Dracula  gave  himself  life  each  night  by 
sucking  the  blood  from  imsuspecting  vic- 
tims, the  Republican  Party  is  trying  to 
bring  color  to  its  cheelcs  with  the  blood 
of  progressive  democratic  programs. 

However,  even  th-s  kind  of  plagiarism 
might  be  justified  if  it  actually  resulted 
in  Republican  support  for  such  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately,  however,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress — the  only  place  it  really 
counts — the  Republicans  have  consist- 
ently demonstrated  their  unremitting 
opposition  to  legislation  of  this  kind. 

The  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee now  claims  to  be  concerned  with 
rural  development.  And  yet.  let  me  cite 
some  examples  of  how  they  have  voted  on 
legislation  concerning  rural  development 
in  the  last  2  years  alone. 

In  1966.  85  percent  of  House  Repub- 
licans voted  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966  which  brought  agri- 
cultural workers  imder  the  minimum 
wage  laws  for  the  first  time.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  House  Republicans  voted  to 
recommit  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  which  authorized 
millions  of  dollars  for  rural  poverty  pro- 
grams. Eighty-eight  percent  voted 
against  final  passage.  In  1965,  92  percent 
of  House  Republicans  voted  to  recommit 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  includes  aid  for  building 
vocational  schools  In  rural  areas  as  well 
as  loans  to  build  and  equip  new  factories, 
and  grants  for  the  public  facilities  needed 
to  serve  them.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
House  Republicans  voted  against  final 
passage.  The  most  significant  rural  aid 
bill  of  all  in  1965  was  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  Eighty-one 
percent  of  House  Republicans  voted 
agsdnst  final  passage.  Eighty-two  percent 
of  House  Republicans  voted  against  final 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  publicity  mailing  list  of  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  includes 
the  names  of  Republican  Members  of 


Congress  so  that  perhaps,  for  a  change. 
Republican  words  and  Republican  deeds 
may  match  each  other. 


NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terrifying  power  and  potential  of  atomic 
energy  has  long  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended debate  and  comment  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Today,  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  joined  together  to  take  some 
of  the  terror  from  the  dark  shadow  of 
nuclear  war.  Today,  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, our  two  countries  have  submitted 
a  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  away  from  the  brink  of  nuclear 
holocaust. 

For  the  last  4  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  congressional  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  During  that  time  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  working  closely  with 
our  distinguished  and  able  Director  and 
chief  negotiator  at  the  disarmament 
talks,  Hon.  William  C.  Foster. 

One  phrase  in  the  preamble  of  the 
draft  treaty  well  siuns  up  the  firm  and 
sincere  intention  of  our  two  countries: 
that  is  "desiring  to  further  the  easing  of 
international  tension  and  the  strength- 
ening of  trust  between  States." 

The  draft  treaty  has  as  its  heart  a  pro- 
hibition against  any  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  ob- 
vious aim  of  the  treaty  is  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  devices  and  through 
this  cessation  lessen  the  chances — and 
temptations — of  resort  to  nuclear  con- 
frontation. Through  this  treaty,  it  is  our 
hope,  the  security  of  all  nations  can  be 
enhanced  by  reducing  the  possibiUty  of 
atomic  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  come  to  the 
end  of  the  road.  The  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty  is  not  a  reality.  But  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  a  crucial  step — 
a  step  that  brings  us  within  sight  of  the 
end  goal.  There  remains  before  the  ne- 
gotiators at  Geneva  many  Issues  requir- 
ing the  highest  caliber  of  statesmanship, 
compassion,  understanding,  and  pa- 
tience. The  question  of  safeguards  alone 
is  formidable. 

Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Roshchin  and  the  ne- 
gotiators from  the  other  16  nations  have 
shown  the  full  capacity  to  imdertake 
their  deUcate  mission.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  same  spirit  that  has 
brought  us  this  far  will  continue  until 
the  fruition  of  a  signed  and  binding  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  dispair  of  mankind  Ues  in  our 
abiUty  to  desecrate  our  world  and  trans- 
form it  into  a  slowly  revolving  cinder 
moving  through  a  silent  and  lifeless  eter- 
nity. In  a  sense,  the  hopes  of  mankind 
rest  in  Geneva. 
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PRAISE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DE- 
CISION TO  SEND  OBSERVERS  TO 

VIETNAM. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  jentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McFall]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  applauded  for  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  to  send  observers  to  witness 
its  forthcoming  election.  With  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance, seven  nations  have  now  replied 
affirmatively  to  this  invitation — Belgium, 
New  Zealand,  Greece,  Japan,  Laos,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  has  wisely  chosen 
the  UJS.  delegation  which  refiect  a  wide 
variety  of  leadership  of  both  political 
parties  plus  Negro,  religious,  industrial, 
and  labor  leaders. 

These  Americans  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  a  watching  and  anx- 
ious Nation  their  firsthand  impressions 
of  the  Vietnam  campaign  and  electoral 
process.  They  will  spend  several  days  in 
Vietnam  both  prior  to  and  after  the 
election,  during  which  time  they  may 
travel  unimpeded  to  all  secure  areas. 

We  in  this  great  and  mature  democ- 
racy can  only  admire  the  determination 
of  a  small,  young  wartom  nation  to  make 
its  elections  an  open  showcase  to  the 
world.  Americans  look  forward  with 
much  anticipation  to  hearing  the  first- 
hand accounts  from  the  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  and  to  welcom- 
ing a  new  democracy  into  the  fold  of 
the  free  world. 


DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
AIDS  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  TURKEY, 
AND  KOREA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle against  world  himger,  disease,  and 
ignorance  is  again  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House.  We  are  being 
called  upon  once  more  to  weigh  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  aiding  our  less  fortunate 
neightxjrs  to  achieve  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

A  crucial  tool  in  this  struggle  is  the 
development  loan  program.  This  pro- 
gram accoimts  for  some  85  percent  of 
the  war  on  himger  outside  of  Latin 
America  which  is  covered  by  the  AlUance 
for  Progress.  A  cut  in  development  loans 
means  a  smaller  infusion  of  U.S.  skill,  of 
pesticides,  tools,  and  improved  seed.  It 
means  fewer  fertilizer  plants,  irrigation 
projects,  and  food  storage  facilities. 
Worse,  it  means  a  cutback  in  our  ability 
to  stimulate  self-help  efforts,  to  encour- 
age such  things  as  increased  allocation 


of  domestic  resources  to  agriculture,  bet- 
ter credit  policies,  and  land  reform. 

The  greatest  impact  of  a  cut  in  this 
appropriation  would  fall  on  India,  Paki- 
stan, Turkey,  and  Korea  which  together 
are  scheduled  to  receive  84  percent  of 
the  development  loans.  In  the  first  three 
of  these  countries,  U.S.  aid  is  coordi- 
nated with  other  countries  and  multi- 
lateral agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank. 
The  coordination  is  designed  to  encour- 
age a  sharing  of  the  burden  of  develop- 
ment loans — the  amount  of  aid  from 
other  nations  is  frequently  tied  to  the 
amount  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  committee  cut  of  $150  million  from 
the  administration  request  is  already  a 
severe  blow  following  the  25-percent  cut 
in  development  loans  of  last  year,  a  year 
when  AID  literally  ran  out  of  develop- 
ment loan  funds.  "These  funds  are  a  vital 
tool  in  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
Justice  and  compassion  demand  that  we 
continue.  Our  national  interest  requires 
no  less. 


EXAGGERATED  STATEMENTS  ON 
THE  SIZE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  DO 
NOT  MAKE  FOR  SENSIBLE  DEBATE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  our  foreign  aid  program  that 
appears  in  a  letter  circulated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman] 
and  inserted  in  yesterday's  Record  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

There  is  the  claim  that  there  are  15  or 
16  different  foreign  aid  programs  carried 
out  by  the  United  States  and  that  the 
President  is  requesting  about  $10  billion 
to  carry  out  these  programs.  There  is 
no  basis  in  fact  for  this  charge. 

We  do  have  various  forms  of  foreign 
aid  programs.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  we  ar6  now 
considering.  There  is  also  the  food-fof- 
peace  program,  the  Peace  Corps  and  con- 
tributions that  we  make  to  various  multi- 
lateral institutions,  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 
The  total  appropriations  required  by  the 
President  for  these  foreign  aid  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1968  is  about  $51/2  biUion. 

It  is  worth  looking  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  included 
in  the  list  of  15  or  16  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. One  item  is  military  construction 
overseas.  These  are  funds  required  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  U.S. 
bases  in  foreign  countries.  These  bases 
are  used  for  U.S.  military  forces  and  are 
part  of  our  strategic  defenses.  To  call 
this  request  for  funds  foreign  aid  is  com- 
pletely misleading.  We  might  as  well 
charge  to  foreign  aid  all  the  costs  of 
maintaining  any  troops  or  ships  that  are 
not  stationed  in  the  United  States. 

Another  so-called  foreign  aid  program 
is  the  Euratom  program,  which  provides 
for  research  and  development  under  a 


joint  program  with  the  European  atomic 
energy  program.  The  joint  program  is 
conducted  in  Europe  with  European 
funds  and  in  the  United  States  with  U.S. 
funds.  To  date  the  European  countries 
have  provided  more  money  than  the 
United  States  for  these  joint  programs, 
and  the  U.S.  nuclear  industry  has  gained 
access  to  the  important  European  mar- 
ket. Consequently,  this  is  not  a  foreign 
aid  program. 

Other  items  included  in  the  list  of  15 
or  16  so-called  foreign  aid  requests  are 
such  fund  requests  as  money  needed  to 
meet  needs  in  the  Ryuku  Islands  where 
we  maintain  large  military  bases  and 
which  we  are  administering  pursuant  to 
a  treaty  with  Japan — again,  not  a  for- 
eign aid  program. 

It  is,  obviously,  very  important  for  the 
Congress  to  examine  very  carefully  all 
the  foreign  aid  requests  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  requests  are  enumerated  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  considered  by  the  rele- 
vant committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
approved,  modified  or  disapproved  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  goal  of  sensible  debate  of  these 
programs  is  defeated  by  attempts  to  dis- 
tort what  is  involved  in  cur  foreign  aid 
programs. 


INCREASE  OF  INTEREST  RATE  ON 
DEVELOPMENT  LOANS  DANGER- 
OUS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
have  been  proposed  which  would  in- 
crease the  interest  rates  on  development 
loans.  Harder  loan  terms  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  and  are,  in  effect  self-defeat- 
ing. The  amendments  should  be  rejected. 

A  1965  executive  branch  study  of  loan 
terms  concluded  that  "AID  minimum 
loans  are  already  hard  enough — if  they 
are  not  already  too  hard.  They  should 
not  be  hardened  further." 

This  conclusion  was  given  additional 
support  last  year  by  the  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  Mr.  George  Wood.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
discussed  the  adverse  effect  of  the  rapid 
rise  in  total  debt  service  charges  of  the 
developing  countries.  Mr.  Wood  stated: 

These  levels  of  debt  service  are  dangerous- 
ly high.  They  mean  that  a  good  part  ol  the 
countries'  foreign  exchange  resources  mutt 
be  devoted  to  servicing  previous  obligations 
rather  than  to  produce  new  development. 

Foreign  exchange  is  critical  in  the 
early  years  of  a  country's  development. 
It  is  essential  to  the  U.S.  goal  of  helping 
developing  countries  achieve  self-sus- 
taining growth  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  with  the  least  amount  of  aid.  But 
at  current  program  levels,  each  increase 
of  one-half  percent  in  post-grace  period 
interest  rates  or  1  percent  in  grace  pe- 
riod  interest   rates   would   require   the 
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recipient  nations  to  pay  $100  million  more 
in  interest  costs.  This  loss  of  $100  million 
in  foreign  exchange  will  result  in  the 
need  for  additional  borrowing  or,  more 
likely,  in  the  curtailment  of  essential  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  United  States  ranks  sixth  among 
the  members  of  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  In  softness  of  loan  terms. 
In  comparison  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1966  furnished  90  percent  of  its  total 
loans  interest  free;  Canada.  58  percent; 
and  Netherlands,  47  percent.  Denmark 
furnished  all  of  its  loans  Interest  free. 
Australia  and  Norway  furnished  all  of 
their  assistance  on  a  grant  basis. 

Because  of  U.S.  membership  on  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee  and 
other  multilateral  assistajice  agreements, 
an  increase  in  U.S.  interest  rates  would 
contribute  to  a  dangerous  worldwide 
trend.  An  article  In  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment's Observer  by  Richard  Benedick, 
defines  the  nature  of  this  trend.  I  insert 
a  portion  of  his  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Ttie  financial  terms  or  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance are  becoming  a  subject  of  increasing 
timeliness  and  importance.  It  is  now  recog- 
nised that  the  indebtedness  burden  accumu- 
lating In  many  developing  nations  carries 
with  it  dangers  of  disrupting  the  economic 
growth  process  as  well  as  upsetting  their 
commercial  and  financial  relationships  with 
the  industrialised  countries.  The  seriousness 
of  the  problem  has  been  revealed  by  recent 
analyses  of  Indebtedness  by  IBRD  and  OECD, 
which  Indicate  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
debt  servicing  obligations  of  developing  na- 
tions has  continued  to  Increase  at  an  accel- 
erating rate  and  is  likely  to  increase  still  fur- 
ther in  the  future.  The  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  has  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  over  this  issue,  and  has 
specifically  recommended  as  a  solution  softer 
financial  terms  on  aid  to  developing  coun- 
trtes. 

The  expression  "softer  aid"  can  refer  either 
to  the  proportion  of  grant  assistance,  which 
Is,  of  course,  not  repayable  by  the  recipient 
country,  or  to  the  terms  at  which  loan  as- 
sistance must  be  repaid.  Questions  as  to  the 
effects  and  implications  of  specific  financial 
terms  of  foreign  aid  arise  only  when  that  aid 
takes  the  form  of  loans  as  opp>osed  to  out- 
right gifts.  For,  when  the  assistance  must  be 
paid  back  to  the  donor  country,  the  level  of 
Interest  charges  attfK:hed  to  the  credit,  the 
duration  of  the  repayment  period,  and  the 
extent  of  the  grace  period  assume  a  critical 
importance  in  the  overall  balance  of  pay- 
ments picture  of  the  recipient  nation  and 
on  Its  ability  to  mobilise  a  sulSclent  continu- 
ing flow  of  foreign  resources  to  advance  its 
development  process. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  indebtedness 
situation,  naturally  no  problem  would  arise 
if  all  foreign  aid  were  In  the  form  of  grants. 
The  trend  In  recent  years,  however,  has  been 
for  a  declining  portion  of  the  total  aid  effort 
to  be  given  in  the  form  of  outright  gifts: 
the  grant  proportion  of  total  aid  commit- 
ments by  DAC  Member  countries  has  de- 
clined at  a  steady  pace  from  a  level  of  63  p>er 
cent  in  1961  to  56  per  cent  in  1964.  Most  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  technical  co-operation 
grants  and  surplus  commodity  assistance;  if 
the  proposed  United  States  transition  of  the 
latter  category  to  a  dollar  loan  basis  is  ap- 
proved, the  overall  DAC  grant  proportion 
may  decline  still  further  over  the  next  five 
years,  to  perhaps  40  per  cent. 

For  two  fundamental  reasons,  there  is  lit- 
tle Indication  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed. 
Firstly,  the  political  connotations  of  large- 
scale  gifts  to  sovereign  states,  with  an  ac- 


companying concern  for  optimal  Internal 
allocation  of  aid  funds,  have  led  governments 
to  prefer  the  more  businesslike  arrangement 
of  a  repayable  credit,  particularly  for  capital 
assistance;  this  is  exemplified  by  the  steady 
Increase  of  the  dollar  loan  propwrtlon  in  the 
United  States  foreign  aid  programme  over 
recent  years.  A  second  factor  Is  the  gradual 
expansion  by  European  nations  In  the  geo- 
graphical scope  of  their  aid  operations  from 
colonial  and  newly-independent  areas — 
which  tended  to  receive  cansiderable  aid  in 
the  form  of  grants — to  other  parts  cf  the 
developing  world. 


GUYANA    NOW    QUIET.    BUT    NEXT 
ELECTIONS  MAY  REVIVE  FEUDS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation that  we  are  debating  today  has 
played  an  important,  even  though  some- 
times futile,  part  in  the  development  of 
a  system  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  took 
an  interest  in  the  tiny  area  of  British 
Guiana  in  South  America  because  it 
seemed  to  me  at  that  time  that  while 
this  country  was  in  the  process  of  gaining 
its  independence,  it  was  about  to  fall  into 
a  Castro-type  of  perverted  revolution. 

Our  British  allies  have  skillfully  led 
Guyana  along  the  path  toward  freedom 
and  Forbes  Bumham,  its  Prime  Minister, 
has  done  a  good  job  during  these  first 
painful  years  of  self-government. 

But  aU  has  not  been  solved,  and  a  re- 
cent article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today,  written  by  Francis  B. 
Kent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
should  serve  to  remind  us  that  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point: 
Guva:;a   Now    Quiet.    Bnr   Next   Ejections 
Mat  Revive  Feuds 
(Sy  Francis  B.  Kent) 

Georgetown,  Guyana,  August  19. — A  little 
more  than  a  year  after  gaining  independence 
from  Britain,  Guyana  appears  to  be  moving 
confidently  If  slowly  toward  national  ma- 
turity. 

This,  though,  is  a  one-dlmenslonal  view. 
Many  of  the  flammable  elements  that  turned 
this  former  British  colony  into  a  battlefield 
in  1964  are  still  present,  needing  only  a  spark 
to  touch  them  off.  Next  year's  elections  could 
provide  that  spark,  with  profound  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States. 

Despite  a  tendency  by  Guyanese  officials 
and  U.S.  diplomats  to  brush  aside  the  pwssi- 
billty  of  a  blowup,  nothing  has  occurred  to 
cure  or  control  the  festering  sore  in  Guyana's 
national  body:  the  bitter  feud  between  its 
two  principal  leaders.  These  are  Prime  Min- 
ister Forbes  Bumham,  44,  head  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  People's  National  Congress 
( PNC) ,  and  former  Premier  Cheddi  Jagan.  49, 
bead  of  the  predominantly  East  Indian  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party  (PPP) . 

Although  Bumham  and  Jagan  once  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  independence, 
they  are  dedicated  enemies  today.  Reconcilia- 
tion Is  unthinkable.  Jagan,  a  self-described 
Marxist-Socialist  who  makes  no  secret  of  his 
admiration  for  Fidel  Castro,  told  an  inter- 


viewer this  week  that  Bumham's  PNC  can 
only  hope  to  win  next  year  through  rigged 
elections,  and  that  Illegal  steps  to  insure 
PNC  victory  already  are  being  taken. 

rP   BURNHAM    WINS? 

Asked  what  course  he  and  his  followers 
would  take  in  the  event  of  such  a  PNC  vic- 
tory, Jagan  replied:  "There  are  elements  be- 
yond my  control.  The  people  are  not  satis- 
fied with  empty  promises  while  seeing  cor- 
ruption at  every  hand." 

Bvu-nham  dismisses  as  scurrilous  the  charge 
that  he  Is  by-passing  constitutional  election 
procedures  and  adds  that  the  voting  laws 
will  be  honored  in  spirit  and  to  the  letter. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  PNC  can  muster  a 
majority  of  the  votes.  East  Indians  account 
for  more  than  half  of  Guyana's  650,000  popu. 
lation  and  gave  Jagan's  PPP  more  than  45 
p>er  cent  of  the  votes  cast  In  December,  1964. 
The  PNC  total  was  40  per  cent.  Through 
coalition  with  the  small  United  Front  (UF), 
Burnham  has  governed  with  only  nominal 
opposition.  But  a  recurring  rumor  has  It  that 
UF  leader  Peter  Dagular  will  pull  out  of  the 
coalition  at  election  time. 

No  one  expects  the  East  Indians  to  rise 
up  massively  In  revolt,  even  In  the  face  of  a 
legally  questionable  defeat.  Indian  and  Ne- 
gro alike  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  a 
repetition  of  the  racial  and  Ideological  war- 
fare that  plagued  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  from  1962  to  1964. 

EXTREMISTS  WTTH  WEAPONS 

But  both  sides  harbor  extremists  trained 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  weapons,  and 
PPP  sources  hint  guardedly  at  supplies  of 
handguns,  rifles  and  machine  guns  bidden  in 
the  interior. 

Renewal  of  the  troubles  would  pose  a 
serious  problem  for  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  light  of  Britain's  current 
financial  worries  and  her  diminishing  mili- 
tary strength,  use  of  her  troops  to  restore 
peace  might  be  more  than  she  would  care  to 
undertake,  even  though  Guyana  remains 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  United 
States  might  find  Itself  forced  to  act  In  much 
the  same  way  it  did  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  1965  to  prevent  the  possible  de- 
livery of  a  Latin  nation  into  the  hands  of 
Communists. 

Guyana's  security  today  lies  with  an  ad- 
mittedly Inadequate,  British-trained  defense 
force,  about  equally  Negro  and  East  Indian, 
and  its  effectiveness  in  a  racially  charged  sit- 
uation Is  yet  to  be  tested. 

jagan's  domestic  concerns 

Although  Jagan's  Freedom  House  head- 
quarters is  plastered  with  posters  urging  the 
United  States  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  de- 
nouncing the  military  government  of  Greece 
and  supporting  the  Arab  world  against  ag- 
gression, his  public  speeches  are  devoted 
mainly  to  Guyanese  issues. 

To  Bumham's  credit,  his  government  has 
sought  actively  to  reduce  Negro-Indian  ten- 
sions. Public  jobs  are  filled  on  the  basis  of 
relative  parity,  and  public  funds  are  al- 
located for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  Burnham  Is  also  seeking  to  redress 
the  Negro  dominance  of  the  1900-man  na- 
tional police  force. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHEtrER]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
rhetoric  has  been  expended,  so  many 
alarms  raised  about  the  population  ex- 


plosion and  its  impUcatloDS  of  mass  star- 
vation, that  it  is  easy  to  loae  our  perspec- 
tive and  oversimplify — ^not  the  problem, 
but  its  solution. 

The  problem  is  indeed  terrifylngly  sim- 
ple :  the  world  is  swiftly  losing  Its  capa- 
bility to  feed  itself,  and  unless  the  rates 
of  food  production  and  population 
growth  are  brought  into  alinement  and 
held  there,  within  a  few  years  we  will 
inevitably  be  faced  with  widespread 
famine  throughout  the  less  developed 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  staggering  rates  of 
death  and  debility  right  now  due  to  mal- 
nutrition and  imdernutrition,  an  all  out 
effort  must  be  mounted  to  build  up  the 
worlds  food  supply,  both  in  bulk  and  in 
quality,  and  this  effort  must  intensify  as 
the  people  of  the  world  increase. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  ratio: 
FAO  Director  Binay  Sen  has  described 
them  graphically: 

Population  stabilization  and  accelerating 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  food  production  in  the 
developing  countries  are  like  two  blades  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Neither  can  be  effective 
without  the  other. 

The  tremendous  strides  made  by  mod- 
em medical  research  have  been  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  alarming  popu- 
lation bulge  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  together  with  long  periods 
of  comparative  peace. 

Although  the  20th  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  two  greatest  wars  of  history, 
few  reverberations  reached  the  great 
slumbering  regions  of  Africa  or  Latin 
America;  and  even  the  death  toll  in  Asia 
duiing  World  War  II  made  hardly  a  dent 
in  the  teeming  population.  No  longer  can 
the  world  depend  on  such  events  to  con- 
trol its  growth  as  the  Norman  Invasion, 
which  very  nearly  wiped  out  the  entire 
people  of  Bi'i*,ain  In  a  systematic  drive  to 
subjugate  the  conquered  tribes.  No 
longer  can  it  depend  on  pestilences  like 
the  black  plague  to  reduce  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  by  almost  three  quarters. 
Without  these  natural  regulators,  the 
world  community  has  expanded  without 
ceasing,  until  it  has  reached  the  danger 
point  of  overpopulation,  fulfilling  Mal- 
thusian  predictions  at  least  in  part. 

While  every  technological  skill  and  re- 
source knowTi  to  man  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem  of  food,  while  we 
who  are  rich  can  ^hare  to  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  with  those  who  are  poor,  we 
will  still  lose  the  struggle  unless  a  strict 
control  is  exercised  over  the  multiplying 
race  of  man.  This  has  been  proven 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt:  since 
World  War  II,  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  increased  their  food  produc- 
tion as  much  as  have  the  developed  na- 
tions— yet  their  production  per  capita 
has  gone  down  as  their  populations  have 
grown  steadily.  In  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, while  absolute  food  production 
rose  markedly,  per  capita  production  was 
7  percent  lower  in  1965  than  in  1961, 
since  during  the  same  period  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  by  2.9  percent  each  year. 
"Either  the  birth  rate  of  the  world 
must  come  down  or  the  death  rate  must 
go  back  up."  These  are  the  alternative 
solutions  to  the  population  explosion,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 


An  uncomplicated  problem  should 
have  an  unccxnplicated  solution,  axid  if 
these  are  the  alternatives,  we  should  in- 
vestigate suggested  means  of  implemen- 
tation in  order  to  discover  which  is  really 
more  efficient.  In  1727,  the  economic 
case  of  Ireland  was  almost  a  miniature 
of  our  present  world  situation:  poverty 
and  misery,  widespread  famine,  perpetual 
unemployment  was  the  lot  of  the  ever 
increasing  Irish  poor,  in  the  classic 
combination  of  too  many  people  and  too 
little  food.  Numerous  proposals  were  in- 
troduced for  the  relief  of  the  people, 
some  of  them  panaceas,  a  few  of  them 
serious  considerations,  but  all  character- 
ized by  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  problem,  together 
with  an  airy  offhandedness  which 
earned  for  them  the  description,  "high 
flying." 

Finally,  "A  Modest  Proposal,"  re- 
marked in  its  simplicity,  was  submitted 
as  a  practical  solution.  If  all  the  children 
in  Irelauid  under  the  age  of  1  year  were 
sold  as  comestibles  by  their  parents,  in 
one  act  the  population  crisis  could  be 
eased,  the  food  shortage  ended,  and  the 
economy  strengthened  by  this  added 
source  of  income  for  the  poor. 

The  author  of  the  proposal,  the  Rev- 
erend Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  in  Dublin,  was  neither 
a  madman  nor  a  fool — rather  he  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  humane  men 
of  his  time,  who  felt  deeply  the  intense 
suffering  of  the  poor  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  outrage  at  too  facile  solu- 
tions to  their  problem.  In  one  satiric 
thrust,  he  highlighted  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  relief  and  the  fatuity  of  over- 
simplified suggestions. 

Swift  made  his  point,  and  we  can  still 
feel  the  stabbing  reproof.  Yet  when  we 
talk  about  the  problem  of  population  in 
the  1960s,  we  are  too  apt  to  indulge  our- 
selves as  armchair  experts,  providing 
smooth  answers  no  less  "high-flying" 
than  Swift's,  200  years  ago. 

Either  the  birth  rate  must  come  down 
or  the  death  rate  come  back  up — but 
how?  One  frequently  voiced  argument 
is  that  we  should  get  tough  and  suspend 
all  our  health  programs — and  all  our 
economic  aid — until  the  recipient  coun- 
tries reduce  their  birth  rates.  This  would 
be  most  effective  immediately  in  raising 
the  death  toll,  and  would  presumably  act 
as  a  good  lever  lo  encourage  population 
control  measures. 

Yet  it  is  clearly  unthinkable  that  the 
death  rate  should  be  allowed  to  go  back 
up,  negating  every  technological  and 
scientific  advance  of  the  20th  century, 
repudiating  every  social  and  human  re- 
sponsibility which  the  advanced  nations 
have  assumed  with  their  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  world  community. 
Even  to  slacken  our  pace  in  the  fight  to 
secure  and  prolong  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people  would  be  tantamount  to  geno- 
cide. We  do  not  have  the  right,  nor  hap- 
pily, do  we  have  the  conscience.  If 
knowledge  is  power,  in  this  case  it  is  in- 
deed responsibility  as  well,  a  treaty  with 
humanity  which  cannot  be  abrogated. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  real  "either- 
or"  in  terms  of  death  control  and  birth 
control.  The  birth  rate  must  come  down. 
The  governments  and  people  of  the  less 


developed  countries  producing  the  popu- 
lation crisis,  must  institute  national  pro- 
grams to  reduce  drastically  their  birth 
rates.  But  we  cannot  strong  arm  them 
into  it;  we  carmot  denmnd  overnight  re- 
sults— or  else.  They  need  our  help  in  a 
delicate  and  complex  process,  not  our 
threats.  There  is  a  need  for  advanced 
technology  and  resources,  not  ultima- 
tums. 

If  we  in  the  advanced  countries  accept 
our  responsibility  to  protect  the  right  of 
people  to  live,  to  grow,  to  bear  children, 
we  must  also  protect  their  right  not  to 
bear  children. 

Therefore,  our  job  is  to  make  this 
choice  a  reality,  instead  of  a  meaningless 
gesture.  Our  technology,  our  skills  and 
knowledge,  and  our  resources  can  be  di- 
rected toward  Insuring  that  each  choice 
is  an  informed  one.  Each  person  must 
know  the  arguments  for  and  against 
limiting  his  family,  the  implications  for 
his  own  future,  for  his  country  and  his 
world,  and  the  responsibilities  which  he 
must  consider  in  each  case.  Second,  we 
can  help  by  giving  each  individual  the 
means  to  implement  his  decision,  should 
he  desire  to  limit  his  family — through 
information  and  education,  and  through 
the  provision  of  technical  services  and 
commodities. 

The  intricacies  of  this  sensitive  pro- 
gram, the  only  possible  solution  to  the 
population  explosion,  can  be  readily 
seen.  Matters  dealing  with  the  human 
mind — decisions,  belief,  understanding, 
pride  and  fear — are  even  more  Involved 
than  matters  of  the  human  body. 

These  are  the  complexities  which  too 
often  we  forget  or  dismiss  as  unimpor- 
tant when  we  become  impatient  with 
cmrent  efforts  to  institute  widespread 
birth  control  programs.  The  mistake  we 
commonly  make,  in  this  country  espe- 
cially but  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other 
developed  countries  as  well,  is  to  equate 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  other  peo- 
ple too  readily  with  our  own.  Tliis  is 
true  in  virtually  every  field  of  endeavor, 
and  there  is  a  great  need  to  keep  remind- 
ing ourselves,  time  and  again,  that  the 
people  of  whom  we  speak  have  entirely 
different  beliefs,  values,  and  backgrounds 
from  our  own.  "We  can  do  it — why  can- 
not they?"  is  not  a  valid  argument,  it  is 
a  precursor  to  frustration  and  disillusion. 

Wlien  we  do  become  disillusioned  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  initiative, 
drive,  efficiency,  or  plain  good  sense  In 
some  projects,  it  is  because  we  are  using 
our  own  past  successes  as  a  yardstick. 
When  we  are  disappointed  by  the  appar- 
ently inexplicable  failure  of  another 
project,  despite  careful  planning  and 
supervision,  it  is  usually  because  we  based 
our  expectations  on  the  wrong  assump- 
tions. In  this  respect,  we  are  like  the 
Victorian  Englishman  who  was  convinced 
that  any  foreigner  could  understand  him 
if  he  just  shouted  loudly  enough. 

Population  growth  in  the  advanced 
world  is  not  yet  a  pressing  problem.  We 
become  distressed  by  crowded  cities  and 
universities,  but  these  are  temporary 
problems  which  can  be  solved  by  urban 
planning  and  increased  educational  fa- 
cilities. Certainly  we  do  not  regard  each 
new  birth  as  a  threat  to  our  national 
economic  well  being. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  numerous 
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biases,  outworn  beliefs,  and  superstitions 
of  our  own.  an  unrealistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  growth  of  our  own  population 
is  not  one  of  them.  On  the  national  as 
well  as  the  domestic  level,  we  are  aware 
of  the  factors  involved  and  the  necessity 
for  wise  population  planning. 

This  is  the  primary  area  of  need  in  the 
less-developed  world:  understanding  of 
the  situation  and  the  means  to  alleviate 
it.  Understanding  must  begin  at  the  na- 
tional governmental  level,  since  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  the  poor  countries  are  the  same 
as  those  facing  any  large  innovation  in 
traditional  societies,  and  the  national 
government  structure  Is  best  equipped  to 
deal  effectively  here  on  the  broadest 
scale. 

The  leaders  of  these  countries  must  be- 
come aware  that  their  excessively  swift 
population  growth  cripples  national  de- 
velopment, capital  accumulation,  and 
Improvement  in  the  food  supplies  and 
living  levels  of  their  people.  The  real 
question  must  be  emphasized,  and  mis- 
conceptions must  be  cleared  up  first  of 
all  at  the  policymaking  level. 

In  our  realization  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  we  in  the  United  States  may 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
should  not  share  our  views,  and  yet  re- 
peatedly we  encoimter  attitudes  which 
absolutely  contradict  the  problems  we 
face. 

One  of  the  fundamental  confusions  Is 
between  the  actual  size  of  a  population 
and  its  rate  of  growth:  "We  need  more 
people — for  our  vacant  land,  our  labor 
force,  as  a  market  for  large-scale  produc- 
tion, to  be  a  power  in  the  world."  While 
the  total  resources  of  a  nation  may  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  a  maximum  of  10  mil- 
lion people,  for  example,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  same  resources  can  be 
stretched  to  supply  the  13,  15,  or  20  mil- 
lion people  who  will  require  them  In  a 
few  years.  The  available  food,  schools, 
housing,  capital  will  be  spread  more  and 
more  thinly  every  year.  Worst  of  all, 
every  step  forward  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic development  can  only  be  a  step  to 
stay  in  the  same  place,  as  demand  ex- 
ceeds supply,  and  retrogression  to  a  state 
of  deprivation  and  misery  must  be  the 
end  result. 

Even  when  this  basic  misunderstand- 
ing Is  corrected,  however,  there  are  nu- 
merous traditional  attitudes  which  must 
change  in  the  process  of  enlightenment — 
the  idea  that  high  incomes  somehow 
miraculously  make  birth  rates  fall;  that 
family  planning  is  so  Intimately  a  "fam- 
ily affair"  that  it  is  wrong  for  govern- 
ments to  become  involved ;  that  the  peo- 
ple are  categorically  uninterested  in 
birth  control,  instead  of  being  simply 
ignorant  of  the  options  available:  that 
religious  and  social  restrictions  are  un- 
siu'moun  table. 

Once  a  government  does  decide  upon 
a  large-scale  family  planning  program, 
however,  the  comple:dties  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  popular  level  become  appar- 
ent. Historical  family  factors  create 
stumbling  blocks.  Traditions  of  early 
marriage  and  the  servile  status  of  women 
combine  with  various  ideas  of  the  value 
of  children:  as  domestic  labor  force,  as 
old  age  support,  as  prestige  or  wealth,  as 
symbols  of  manhood. 


Problems  of  communication  become 
important.  Low  literacy  rates,  especially 
among  women,  impede  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  make  it  difficult  to 
change  long  held  beliefs  and  fears.  These 
combine  in  many  cases  with  a  total  igno- 
rance of  even  the  possibility  of  con- 
traception. To  a  society  like  oiu-  own,  in 
which  "the  pill"  is  such  a  catchword  that 
it  needs  no  further  identification,  it  is 
remarkable  that  people  should  exist  who 
are  unaware  of  the  most  primitive  means 
of  contraception,  who  are  helpless  to 
escape  the  prospect  of  a  baby  a  year 
under  hardship  conditions  as  long  as 
their  period  of  fertility  lasts. 

Other  attitudes  make  tlie  success  of  a 
national  family  planning  program  still 
more  difficult:  religious  or  other  objec- 
tions to  fertility  control:  peasant  inertia, 
apathy,  or  resistance  to  change  of  any 
kind :  strength  or  weakness  of  individual 
motivation. 

And  finally,  the  economic  factors  are 
many  times  the  hardest  to  adjust — find- 
ing the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way 
to  implement  the  program,  pricing  com- 
modities favorably  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  low  income  families,  providing 
free  services  wherever  possible,  promot- 
ing local  manufacture  as  a  substitute  for 
expensive  importation,  and  instituting 
research  studies  as  backgroimd  referents 
for  planning  and  programing. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  different 
aspects  to  be  considered  in  population 
control.  The  process  of  information  and 
education  is  a  long  and  a  hard  one,  but 
as  long  as  we  are  committed  to  the  be- 
lief that  individual  choice  is  a  national 
prerequisite  for  any  acceptable  program, 
we  must  undertake  the  effort.  We  can- 
not impress  our  own  will  upon  the  poor 
countries  simply  on  the  conviction  that 
it  is  "good  for  them."  What  we  can  do 
most  effectively,  with  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  and  the  invaluable  technology 
and  research  talent  which  we  can  com- 
mand, is  to  offer  them  the  chance  to 
make  an  educated  choice,  based  on  facts 
instead  of  belief,  and  the  opportunity  to 
implement  that  choice. 

When  they  understand  their  own 
needs,  when  they  desire  and  request  our 
help  in  their  programs,  then  we  can 
respond  in  the  right  way.  Twenty-six 
coimtries  of  the  world  have  already 
asked  for  and  received  our  help  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. We  have  provided  training  for 
local  demographers,  statisticians,  and 
medical  personnel,  which  includes  AID 
assistance  to  selected  U.S.  luiiversities 
for  expanding  their  training  in  the  field. 
We  have  provided  technical  assistance 
in  program  plarming,  research,  and  in- 
formation and  education.  We  have  pro- 
vided materials  such  as  equipment  for 
family  planning  programs,  medical  in- 
struments, educational  documents,  and 
vehicles  for  use  in  health  clinics  and 
family  planning  centers. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  our  new 
policy,  we  are  making  it  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  if  a  coimtry  asks  us  for 
assistance  in  purchasing  or  manufac- 
turing contraceptives,  we  will  do  so.  We 
will  also  make  loans  to  companies  that 
want  to  build  manufacturing  plants, 
and  provide  guaranties  for  investment 
as  well  as  part  of  the  costs  of  feasibility 


surveys.  AID  has  increased  its  budget  for 
p>opulation  plarming  tremendously.  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  we  obligated  $2.8  mil- 
lion. For  the  current  fiscal  year,  $50 
million  is  requested. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  has  moved  too 
slowly  in  the  past,  and  oiu-  inattention 
has  made  the  job  ahead  harder.  We  will 
have  to  pick  up  momentum  and  work 
steadUy  towards  a  goal  which  must  and 
can  be  reached,  if  we  have  the  patience, 
the  understanding,  and  the  endurance  to 
last  the  course.  This  is  man's  greatest 
challenge.  It  will  be  met. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Ml-.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nev/  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Senate  passed  S.  5,  the  Truth 
m  Lending  Act  which  brought  to  fruition 
a  proposal  first  advanced  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas  in  1960.  For  years,  Mr. 
Douglas  maintained  interest  in  and  ac- 
tively worked  toward  gaining  support  for 
this  proposal.  We  now  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  his  labor.  The  concept  of  truth 
in  lending  grew  from  an  awareness  of  a 
need  to  enlighten  consumers  about  the 
cost  of  their  credit  transactions. 

The  volume  of  consumer  credit  in- 
creases yearly  and  yet  the  individual  con- 
sumer does  not  imderstand  just  how 
much  it  costs  him.  There  have  been  in- 
stances where  individuals  have  paid  up 
to  289-percent  interest  on  used  automo- 
biles or  285  percent  on  television  sets. 
When  rates  are  expressed  on  a  monthly 
payment  basis,  the  average  person  does 
not  know  the  mathematics  involved  in 
arriving  at  a  realistic  figure  for  their 
total  interest.  Full  credit  disclosure  would 
enable  the  consumer  to  compare  prices 
and  effective  interest  rates  in  order  to  de- 
cide how  best  to  spend  his  money.  S.  5 
is  not  a  regulatory  measure  but  an  in- 
formational one. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  whether 
this  bill  effectively  regulates  the  total 
range  of  problems.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Multer,  H.R.  11806, 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  11601  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Sullivan.  The  bill  I  sup- 
port provides  for  credit  disclosure  and 
more.  A  creditor  must  alert  a  buyer  as 
to  price,  finance  charges  incident  to 
credit  extension  and  the  annual  interest 
rate  on  credit  transactions.  This  in- 
cludes advertisements  of  sucii  transac- 
tions as  well.  The  bill  also  fixes  a  maxi- 
mum finance  charge  of  18  percent  a  year 
or  the  rate  prescribed  by  State  law. 
whichever  is  less.  It  is  splendid  to  put 
consumers  in  a  position  of  choice  but 
where  the  choice  is  for  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
diminishes  In  value. 

The  only  exemption  to  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  H.R.  11806  is  with  regard  to 
commercial  transactions.  Disclosure  thus 
applies  to  all  home  mortgages.  While  first 
mortgage  laws  contain  some  disclosure 
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requirements,  there  Is  still  abuse  in  this 
area.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  for  the 
bill  to  include  first  mortgages  as  well  as 
second  and  third  mortgages. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy over  the  question  of  revolving 
credit.  There  seems  to  be  no  persuasive 
reasons  for  exempting  ordinary  revolving 
credit  accounts  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  same  explanation  used  to 
justify  an  exemption  to  the  disclosure 
proposal  can  be  utilized  to  bring  revolv- 
ing credit  vidthin  the  bill.  The  annual 
rate  of  interest  can  be  determined  from 
the  time  the  credit  charges  begin  and 
thus  be  exact  and  meaningful,  as  op- 
posed to  the  attempt  to  state  it  from  the 
time  of  purchase  where  the  free-ride 
period  is  brought  into  play.  To  differen- 
tiate between  simple  revolving  credit  and 
the  installment  type,  will  lead  to  draw- 
ing very  fine  lines  and  will  encourage 
the  converting  of  the  latter  type  to  the 
former  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure.  The 
safeguards  incorporated  by  the  Senate 
bill  might  mitigate,  but  would  not  elim- 
inate, this  problem. 

The  basic  purpose  behind  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  aid  and  protect  the  consumer 
from  one  particular  pitfall  in  his  com- 
plex environment.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion any  exception  to  full  disclosure,  re- 
gardless of  amount  or  type  of  credit. 

Aside  from  disclosure,  the  bill  has  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual debtor.  Use  by  creditors  of  judg- 
ment confessions  is  prohibited  as  is  gar- 
nishment of  wages.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  also  given  regulatory  powers  to 
limit  credit  extension  in  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

I  fully  support  H.R.  11806.  After  7 
years  of  struggle,  Mr.  Douglas'  truth-in- 
lending  concept  passed  the  Senate  in 
compromised  form  and  the  bill  now  ap- 
pears before  this  body  for  approval  or  for 
restoration  to  its  original  form.  Disclos- 
ure could  give  the  public  a  realistic 
awareness  of  price  and  interest  rates. 
The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  11806 
would  greatly  enhance  the  effect  of  dis- 
closure and  give  to  it  a  more  practical 
value. 

The  dilemma  of  the  America  consumer 
caused  by  the  sophisticated  techniques  of 
the  credit  world  in  which  he  deals  de- 
mands our  sympathetic  concern  and  best 
efforts.  We  carmot  afford  to  compromise 
where  the  consumer  is  involved. 


Mr.  Fredericks  resigned  his  position 
recently  in  order  to  accept  a  position  as 
an  adviser  to  the  international  affairs 
program  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

I  know  of  no  person  who  has  done 
more  to  encourage  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  African  affairs 
than  Mr.  Fredericks.  That  there  are 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  who  maintain  a 
keen  interest  in  developments  in  Africa, 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  Mr.  Fred- 
ericks continuing  stimulation. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say,  moreover,  that 
few  American  public  officials  have  en- 
joyed such  widespread  respect  and  ad- 
miration on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
Africa  as  Mr.  Fredericks.  I,  for  one,  hope 
very  much  that  Mr.  Fredericks  will  in 
years  to  come  again  be  called  upon  to 
serve  our  Government  In  the  field  of 
African  affairs,  particularly,  and  foreign 
affairs  more  generally.  He  is  a  man  of 
devotion,  integrity,  and  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  particular  pride  in 
the  fact  that  J.  Wayne  Fredericks  was 
born  in  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  which  was  once 
part  of  the  congressional  district  I  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  citation  of  the  distinguished 
honor  award  that  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Fredericks  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  last  month.  This  citation  aptly  sum- 
marizes Mr.  Fredericks'  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  African  affairs. 
Department    op    State,    United    States    or 

America,  Disttngxjished  Honor  Award  Pre- 
sented TO  J.  Watne  Fredericks 

As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  from  May  1961  to  August  1967,  he 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  formulation  and 
Implementation  of  United  States  policy  to- 
ward that  continent. 

Representing  the  highest  principles  for 
which  this  country  stands,  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
ericks has  worked  unremittingly  to  support 
human  dignity,  national  advancement,  and 
continental  cooperation  within  Africa,  and 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  Interest  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa. 

Dean  Bttsx, 
Secretary  of  State. 

July  1967. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  WAYNE  FREDER- 
ICKS, FORMER  DEPUTY  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BradsmasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  jentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  able  public  serv- 
ants whom  I  have  had  the  fortune  to 
know  while  serving  in  Congress  is  J. 
Wayne  Fredericks,  who  served  over  6 
years  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs. 


TITLE  VI  COMPLIANCE  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  every  Member  of  this  body,  would 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  education 
is  the  key  to  progress  and  opportunity  in 
this  land.  And  I  think  that  each  would 
agree  there  must  be  no  artificial  barrier 
placed  between  a  young  person's  inher- 
ent abilities  and  the  completion  of  all 
the  education  which  he  or  she  may  pro- 
ductively use.  For,  as  wealthy  as  this 
Nation  is,  we  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of 


even  one  single  individual  who  may  be 
preventeid  from  making  his  or  her  maxl- 
mmn  contribution  to  our  society,  simply 
because  of  the  denial  of  a  proper  educa- 
tion. 

Recognizing  these  truths,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  after 
many  months  of  probing  and  highly  in- 
formative debate.  Section  601  of  title  VI 
of  that  act  wisely  provides: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  Shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

Until  now,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  administering 
title  VI,  has  concentrated  on  hospitals 
and  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I 
was,  therefore,  gi-atified  to  learn  that  the 
Department  is  now  starting  a  major  com- 
pliance program  in  higher  education. 

The  first  step  in  the  program  is  ob- 
taining compliance  data  from  about  2,900 
institutions  which  participate  In  feder- 
ally aided  higher  education  programs. 
The  report  forms  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation have  just  been  mailed  to  the 
institutions. 

The  report  asks  for  infoi-mation  in 
three  areas: 

First,  are  admissions  and  recruiting  ac- 
tivities free  of  bias? 

Second,  what  is  the  number  of  white, 
Negro,  and  other  minority  group  students 
who  are  enrolled,  who  live  in  college- 
owned  housing,  and  who  receive  financial 
aid? 

Third,  are  minority  group  students  free 
to  participate  without  discrimination  in 
college  supported  services  and  activities? 

The  institutions  are  asked  to  return 
the  data  to  HEW  by  November  15.  After 
the  data  is  returned,  it  will  be  carefully 
analyzed  by  HEW  staff  to  determine 
whether  students,  or  prospective  stu- 
dents, who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  are  subject  to  discriminatory 
treatment. 

If  the  possibility  of  discrimination 
exists,  I  am  told  that  HEW  staff  plans 
to  visit  the  institution  to  obtain  first- 
hand information  on  the  institution's 
practices.  If  there  is  discrimination,  the 
staff  will  discuss  with  the  institution's  of- 
ficials the  steps  which  the  institution 
could  take  to  overcome  it.  One  would 
hope  that,  if  there  is  any  discrimination 
in  higher  education,  the  institutions  will 
correct  their  practices  voluntarily. 

I  commend  the  Department  for  taking 
this  overdue  step.  And  I  urge  each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  as  it  com- 
pletes its  report,  to  review  thoroughly  all 
its  practices,  not  just  to  be  sure  that  it 
meets  the  legal  requirements  of  title  VI, 
but  to  determine  whether  it  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  help  the  young  men  and  women 
from  minority  groups  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages which  many  of  them  have 
suffered  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA: 
RURAL        MODERNIZATION        OR 

FAMINE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  born  nearly 
6  years  ago,  the  framers  of  its  charter 
wisely  placed  niral  modernization  and 
inceased  agricultural  production  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  for  Latin  America's 
social  and  economic  development.  For  if 
the  goals  they  set  are  not  met,  there 
may  be  widespread  starvation  in  a  few 
years  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  region's 
annual  population  growth  of  nearly  3 
percent — the  highest  rate  in  the  world — 
obliterates  most  of  the  benefits  that  in- 
creased food  production  might  provide. 

While  urgently  seeking  funds  to  fi- 
nance development  programs,  Alliance 
nations  are  forced  to  spend  $600  million 
each  year  of  much  needed  foreign  ex- 
change to  import  basic  foods.  If  we  add 
natural  disasters  such  as  the  current 
drought  and  frosts  in  Chile,  the  overall 
picture  becomes  more  ominous  and  bleak. 

Neither  our  country  nor  other  ad- 
vanced nations  can  miraculously  solve 
this  problem.  As  Vice  President  Humph- 
rey has  pointed  out : 

If  we  are  really  to  get  to  the  problem,  the 
developing  countries  will  have  to  produce 
more  of  their  own  food. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  the  solution — 
the  developing  nations  will  also  need  to 
cope  with  their  expanding  population. 

In  this  dual  effort,  our  assistance  can 
only  be  supplementary.  It  can  never  be 
a  substitute.  But  there  is  need  and  justi- 
fication for  wisely  applied  financial  and 
technical  assistance.  And  help  we  must — 
for  both  practical  and  humanitarian 
reasons. 

During  the  6  years  of  the  Alliance  there 
have  been  many  concrete  achievements 
to  demonstrate  that  Latin  Americans  are 
aware  of  their  plight  and  willing  to  do 
something  about  it.  Much  of  the  progress 
to  date  can  be  traced  to  financial  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

Through  AID,  for  example,  we  have 
helped  Irrigate  1.1  million  acres  of  land 
and  to  reclaim  over  100,000  acres.  AID 
agricultural  loans,  benefitting  3.5  million 
people,  have  played  a  major  role  In  bol- 
stering initiative  and  in  permitting  in- 
dividual farmers  to  modernize  their 
operations. 

Fifteen  million  miles  of  new  or  im- 
proved roads — many  of  them  farm-to- 
market  roads — are  now  serving  Latin 
American  farmers  thanks  to  AID  finan- 
cial backing. 

Tiny  El  Salvador  met  its  human  con- 
sumption needs  in  com  for  the  first  time 
in  1966.  This  startling  breakthrough  was 
attributable  largely  to  U.S.  agricultural 
scientists  working  alongside  Salvadorean 
research  technicians. 

Coffee-glutted,  food-scarce  Brazil  is 
receiving  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  expand  research  and  educa- 
tion programs,  farm  credits,  extension 
services  and  marketing  facilities.  AID  is 
helping  this  country  diversify  its  crops 
and  produce  fertilizers.  A  soil  survey  in 
western  Brazil  by  U.S.  soil  scientists  and 


Brazilian  technicians  may  result  In 
opening  75  million  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  farm  settlement. 

Chile  has  doubled  corn  production 
during  the  Alliance  period.  AID,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  have  assisted  in  this 
notable  achievement. 

Colombia  doubled  Federal  agricultural 
investment  in  1966  and  will  triple  it  this 
year  compared  with  1963.  Private  Colom- 
bian investors  are  collaborating  with  the 
government  to  step  up  meat  exports 
through  an  AID-assisted  livestock  bank. 
In  the  first  half  of  1966  these  exports 
were  three  times  larger  in  dollar  value 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1964. 

In  the  past  10  years  an  AID-Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  U.S.  universities  has  trained 
nearly  4,000  professional  Latin  Ameri- 
can agronomists.  AID-contracted  uni- 
versity teams  are  actively  advising  and 
supervising  the  reorganization  and  ex- 
pansion of  Latin  America's  igrarian  edu- 
cation facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  a  good  start  has 
been  made  to  increase  Latin  American 
food  output.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The 
framers  of  the  Charter  of  the  Alliance 
arcompanied  their  pledge  for  better  land 
utilization  with  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  elimination  of  illit- 
eracy, improvement  of  health  and  sani- 
tation, tax  reform,  protection  of  pur- 
chasing power,  stabilization  of  the  prices 
of  basic  exports,  and  economic  integra- 
tion— to  mention  only  the  more  obvious 
goals. 

Recently,  the  Latin  Americans  have 
also  begun  to  attack  the  problem  of  food 
deficits  with  family  planning  programs. 

These  laudable  objectives  are  all  linked 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  ever  grow- 
ing need  to  feed  the  exploding  popula- 
tion of  the  area. 

The  development  of  Latin  America's 
agricultural  sector — which  involves  50 
percent  of  the  economically  active  pop- 
ulation— is  the  major  concern  of  Al- 
liance planners  today. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  AID  plans 
to  allocate  a  third  of  its  fiscal  year  1968 
assistance  to  Latin  America  in  the  cru- 
cial area  of  agriculture.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  President  Johnson  requested  an 
additional  $100  million  for  our  AID  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America,  a  major  portion 
of  which  would  be  dedicated  to  rural 
modernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increased  assistance  in 
this  field,  judiciously  applied,  will  reap 
rich  yields  in  the  form  of  social  tran- 
quillity and  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility. Most  importantly,  it  may  stave 
off  famine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, as  we  consider  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  will  act  with  both  wisdom  and 
charity  so  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  may  proudly  state  that  we 
of  this  generation  helped  forge  a  true 
Alliance  for  Progress  with  our  fellow 
Americans  to  the  south. 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  favorably  reported  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation:  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  More 
than  80  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
committee,  on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve. 
It  is  my  hope  the  House  will  now  see 
the  value  of  this  measure  as  we  did  in 
committee,  and  pass  this  legislation  with- 
out delay. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  is  gocd 
legislation.  It  allows  this  Nation  to  move 
ahead  in  this  vital  area.  At  the  same 
time,  it  leaves  the  way  open  for  further 
discussion  and  examination  of  some  ex- 
tremely interesting,  important  and  difQ- 
cult  points.  We  will  gain  additional 
knowledge  as  we  begin  to  act  in  public 
television  with  the  Public  Television 
Corporation.  This  knowledge  will  help  us 
to  steer  the  course  of  further  progress 
in  this  field. 

In  North  Carolina  we  have  had  long 
and  good  experience  with  educational 
television.  We  have  stations  in  Chapel 
Hill,  Columbia,  and  Charlotte,  with  more 
soon  to  come  in  Concord,  Asheville,  and 
Linville.  The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967  will  allow  our  people  to  continue  to 
develop  this  vital  medium  for  all  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  cite  the  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,  which  stated: 

We  seek  for  the  citizen  freedom  to  view, 
to  see  programs  that  the  present  system  by 
Its  incompleteness  denies  him.  Because  this 
freedom  is  its  principal  burden,  we  subm't 
our  report  with  confldence.  To  rally  the 
American  people  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
is  to  ask  no  more  of  them  than  they  have 
always  been  willing  to  provide. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


CALIFORNIA  ASSEMBLY  COMMIT- 
TEE RECOMMENDS  REDWOOD 
CREEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  Redwood  Creek 
area  of  California  because  I  was  con- 
fident it  was  the  best  posible  site  for  a 
Redwood  National  Park.  My  confidence 
stemmed  from  the  professional  reports 
published  on  this  question  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  1964.  In  subse- 
quent years,  additional  technical  evalua- 
tions of  timber  quality  and  economic 
factors  have  confirmed  this  judgment. 

In  light  of  these  reports,  it  is  especially 
heartening  now  to  note  that  another 
responsible  study  has  joined  in  my  con- 
clusion regarding  Redwood  Creek. 
Throughout  1966,  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources,  Planning,  and  Public 
Works  of  the  lower  house  of  California's 
Legislature  has  studied  the  redwood 
situation  intensely.  The  committee  has 
just  released  a  report  of  its  findings. 
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Without  qualification,  it  finds  Redwood 
Creek  to  be  the  best  site  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  It  recommends  prompt 
establishment  of  such  a  park.  In  view  of 
confiicting  estimates  of  the  future  of  the 
timber  industry,  it  also  recommends  a 
long-term  study  of  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia's north  coast  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
only  committee  of  California's  Legisla- 
ture that  has  studied  current  prospects 
for  a  Redwood  National  Park  has  con- 
curred in  the  judgment  which  I  and  60 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  made  on 
this  Issue.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  committee's  chairman.  Assemblyman 
Edwin  L.  Z'Berg,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  for  the  thoroughness 
and  objectivity  of  the  study.  So  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  its  most  significant  conclusions,  I 
am  appending  them  to  these  remarks: 
[Prom  "Conflict  in  the  Redwoods,"  Assembly 
Committee   on   Natural    Resources,   Plan- 
ning,   and    Public    Works,    by    Edwin    L. 
Z'Berg,   chairman,  Aug.   15,   1967,  p.  34  & 
p.  38-40] 

The  Justification  for  establishing  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  in  the  Redwood  Creek- 
Prairie  Creek  area  is  found  In  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  The  significance  of  the  redwoods  as  a 
part  of  our  national  natural  heritage  Justi- 
fying preservation  under  national  park  sta- 
tus is  accepted,  and  has  received  the  nearly 
unanimous  support  of  every  major  interest 
including  the  general  public,  with  one  ex- 
ception— the  redwood  lumber  Industry,  and 
a  portion  of  the  economic  community  related 
thereto. 

2.  The  redwoods  meet  fully  the  tests  of  na- 
tional significance,  suitability,  and  feasi- 
bility applied  to  natural  areas  evaluated  for 
inclusion  within  the  national  park  system. 

3.  Because  of  continuing  attrition  and  en- 
croachments on  the  preserved  old  growth 
stands,  a  continuing  depletion  of  privately 
owned  stands  of  old  growth  park  quality 
trees,  and  the  need  to  provide  maximum  pos- 
sible ecological  integrity  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  maximimi  visitor  experiences  and 
Interpretation,  there  is  an  urgent  need  now 
to  preserve  additional  acreage  of  virgin  old 
growth  in  a  major  redwoods  park. 

4.  Because  the  legal  protection  afforded  the 
preserved  old  growth  redwoods  under  state 
park  Jurisdiction  is  uncertain  and  subject  to 
change,  the  best  pKDssible  example  of  this 
preserved  national  heritage  deserves  the  full- 
est possible  measure  of  protection  under 
federal  laws. 

5.  The  Redwood  Creek-Prairle  Creek  loca- 
tion pro\'ldes  a  large  variety  of  options  for 
both  the  preservation  and  continued  com- 
mercial utilization  of  various  portions  of  the 
watersheds. 

6.  The  Redwood  Creek-Pralrie  Creek  drain- 
ages provide  the  largest  remaining  uncut 
block  of  virgin  growth  not  preserved,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Park  Service  the 
3i06t  significant  large  block  in  terms  of  park 
values. 

7.  The  Redwood  Creek-Prairie  Creek  area 
provides  by  far  the  greatest  variety  of  ecolog- 
ical and  natural  features  and  consequent  op- 
portunities for  the  varied  recreational  experi- 
ences to  be  expected  in  a  national  park. 

8.  The  geography  and  varied  attractions  of 
a  park  in  the  Redwood  Creek-Prairie  Creek 
area  provide  ample  opportunities  for  visitor 
dispersal  throughout  the  area. 

9.  While  the  extent  of  impact  on  com- 
mercial operations  is  subject  to  the  final 
plan  for  a  park,  it  can  be  much  better  ab- 
sorbed within  the  broader  economy  of  the 
Humboldt  County  area,  especially  with  the 
provisions  for  mitigating  the  interim  tax 
loss  and  any  increased  unemployment  which 


would  be   Included  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Where  It  Should  Be  Located.  In  view  of  the 
strong  Justification  for  creation  of  a  Red- 
woods National  Park,  and  the  growing  likeli- 
hood that  the  broad  base  of  support  It  has 
received  will  result  in  its  establishment  in 
the  near  future,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible  park — 
not  one  adding  merely  size,  but  the  highest 
posible  quality  old  growth  forest,  ".  .  .  where, 
so  far  as  possible,  they  can  be  preserved,  in- 
terpreted, and  made  available  to  the  public 
as  outstanding  examples  in  an  outstanding 
manner." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  the  result  of  its  review  of  the  various 
alternatives  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  considerations, 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the 
best  possible  federal  reserve — and  the  least 
long  range  disruption  of  the  local  economy 
and  private  operations — would  result  from 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  the  Redwood 
Creek-Prairie  Creek  drainages. 

The  conclusion  that  this  area  is  the  best 
remaining  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  park  was  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  its  1964  study,  in  which  it 
recommended  three  possible  alternatives.  It 
has  since  been  supported  by  the  Sierra  Club 
in  enlarged  size,  and  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  Congress  with  substantial  support 
in  both  Houses.  It  also  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  conservation  organizations 
and  news  medial  throughout  the  state  and 
nation.  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  its 
report,  the  federal  government  disregarded 
its  own  recommendations  and  proposed  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  Mill  Creek  area  of  Del 
Norte  County.  This  proposal  is  also  currently 
before  the  Congress. 

As  outlined  previously,  a  number  of  other 
proposals  have  been  advanced  for  recreational 
uses  of  the  redwoods,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Regional  Redwoods  Park  Plan,  no  other 
alternative  proposes  the  additional  acreage 
of  high-quality  old  growth  trees  in  an  eco- 
logical unit  deserving  of  national  park  status. 
Therefore,  the  final  choice  would  seem  to  be 
between  the  Mill  Creek  and  Redwood  Creek- 
Prairie  Creek  areas,  and  although  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  determination  of  the 
specific  acreages  necessary  and  desirable  for 
both  recreational  and  commercial  purposes 
in  the  area  finally  agreed  upon  as  a  park 
site  is  the  proper  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  and  landowner,  it  would  appear 
that  the  following  points  should  receive 
major  consideration  in  the  final  decision. 

The  proposal  of  the  administration  en- 
visions the  creation  of  a  national  park  by  the 
joining  of  Jededlah  Smith  and  Del  Norte 
Coast  Redwoods  State  Parks  with  a  corridor 
of  old  and  young  growth  redwoods  in  the  Mill 
Creek  drainage  area.  While  this  plan  wovild 
create  a  national  park  of  some  44.000  acres, 
of  which  some  18,400  acres  would  be  old 
growth — including  the  acquisition  of  7,800 
acres  of  new  virgin  trees — no  record  displays 
are  included,  and  as  cutting  proceeds  in  the 
remaining  virgin  watershed,  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  deteriorates  as  well 
as  posing  an  increasing  flood  threat  to  the 
preserved  trees,  especially  from  the  Smith 
River.  In  addition,  the  ecological  and  natural 
features  are  relatively  limited  in  scope,  and 
the  geography  of  the  area  would  tend  to  con- 
centrate visitors  in  groves  along  the  highway 
and  lower  Mill  Creek  instead  of  providing  an 
opportunity  for  dispersal  throughout  the 
area.  A  final  consideration  is  the  admittedly 
severe  impact  on  the  local  economy  which 
would  be  produced  by  putting  a  major  lum- 
ber firm  out  of  business  in  an  area  in  which 
it  is  the  principal  employer.  Although  the 
consequences  have  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  adequate  provisions  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded to  provide  for  the  interim  tax  losses 
and  unemployment,  the  fact  remains  that 


creation  of  the  park  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  sparse  population  and  limited  economy 
of  an  area  less  able  to  absorb  its  impact 
than  other  areas  within  the  region. 

The  Redwood  Creek-Pralrie  Creek  area,  by 
contrast,  provides  far  greater  opportunities 
for  the  creation  of  a  Redwoods  National  Park 
which  meets  fully  the  expectations  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  economic  impact 
of  which  can  be  much  better  provided  for 
and  absorbed.  First  of  all,  it  provides  a  large 
variety  of  options  for  both  the  preservation 
and  continued  commercial  utilization  of  var- 
ious portions  of  the  watersheds.  The  National 
Park  Service  recommended  alternatives,  for 
example,  ranging  from  53.600  acres  total  ( 10,- 
330  acre  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
plus  22,580  acres  of  old  growth  and  20,690 
acres  of  young  growth)  to  31,750  acres  total 
(10.330  acre  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park  plus  11,970  acres  of  old  growth  and 
9.450  acres  of  young  growth)  (See  Appendix 
page  48).  The  Sierra  Club  proposal  extends 
the  total  to  some  90,000  acres,  and  Includes 
some  30,000  acres  of  new  virgin  growth. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  from  the  large  number 
of  alternatives  which  have  been  advanced 
that  there  should  be  ample  opportunity  to 
develop  a  compromise  which  will  both  pre- 
serve adequate  old  growth  redwoods  and  also 
permit  commercial  operations  on  a  reduced 
scale.  Because  of  the  virgin  or  relatively  well- 
managed  state  of  much  of  the  watershed,  the 
final  plan  should  be  well  able  to  provide  pro- 
tection of  downstream  areas  from  erosion 
and  flooding. 

Second,  the  drainages  provide  the  largest 
remaining  uncut  block  of  virgin  growth  not 
preserved,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Park 
Service  certainly  the  most  significant  large 
block  in  terms  of  park  values.  Lower  Redwood 
Creek,  for  example.  Is  essentially  incut  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  and  presents  an  outstanding 
redwood  valley  picture,  much  still  unacces- 
sible  except  by  foot. 

Third,  the  area  provides  by  far  the  great- 
est variety  of  ecological  and  natural  features 
and  conseq-uent  opportunities  for  the  varied 
recreational  experiences  to  be  expected  In  a 
national  park.  It  contains,  for  example,  the 
world's  tallest  livings  things  In  the  super- 
lative redwoods  growing  along  Redwood 
Creek,  and  because  of  the  primitive  charac- 
ter of  much  of  the  forest,  it  holds  the  most 
likely  possibilities  for  the  discovery  of  even 
taller  record  trees;  the  world's  best  example 
of  redwood  slope-type  trees  and  associated 
species  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet;  the 
world's  largest  mountain  covered  with  red- 
woods; exceptional  views  of  Redwood  Creek 
Valley  from  Bald  Hills  Road,  of  the  Gold 
Bluffs  and  Gold  Bluffs  Beach,  and  of  Elk 
Prairie;  18  miles  of  coastline — much  remain- 
ing In  a  wild  state;  22  miles  of  river  frontage 
along  Redwood  Creek — usable  for  float  trips 
during  part  of  the  year;  herds  of  wild  elk; 
Pern  Canyon;  waterfalls;  waterfowl  areas; 
Klamath  River  fishing;  and  Indian  artifact 
areas. 

Fourth,  the  geography  and  varied  attrac- 
tions of  the  park  provide  ample  opportunities 
for    visitor   dispersal    throughout    the    area. 

Fifth,  while  the  extent  of  Impact  on  com- 
mercial operations  Is  subject  to  the  final 
plan  for  a  park.  It  can  be  much  better  ab- 
sorbed within  the  broader  economy  of  the 
area,  especially  with  the  provisions  for  miti- 
gating the  Interim  tax  loss  and  any  Increased 
unemployment  which  would  be  Included  In 
the  enabling  legislation.  Under  this  plan, 
the  holdings  of  three  major  companies  will 
be  affected  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  but 
could  result  In  the  possible  suspension  of 
future  operations  by  only  one  of  them.  Pull 
cash  compensation  will  of  course  be  paid  for 
the  lands  acquired,  and  therefore  neither 
the  company  or  Its  stockholders  should  suf- 
fer actual  financial  losses.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  total  operation  of  only  one  company 
is  ultimately  affected,  one  estimate  is  that 
a  total  of  600  persons  would  be  directly  or 
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Indirectly  displaced,  which  would  ainount 
to  only  1^  percent  of  the  Humboldt  County 
work  force — a  percentage  well  within  the 
normal  Qitctu&tlng-  iinfanployment  rate.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  there  eeema  to  be  a 
little  doubt  that  the  econcsnlc  cost  In  temu 
of  capital  Investment  and  temporary  un- 
employment will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
Increase  In  economic  activity  accompanying 
the   national   park   visitation. 

Finally,  as  In  the  MIU  Creek  area,  there  Is 
an  urgency  that  the  fiusl  decision  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  :  not  economically 
feasible  to  restrict  Indefinitely  the  logging  of 
areas  wndfir  consideration,  and  the  more 
they  axe  logged  In  the  absence  of  an  overall 
plan  related  to  recreational  uses,  the  less 
will  be  the  value  of  the  park  ultimately 
created. 

In  summary,  the  ccmmlttee  feels  that  the 
b«8t  location  for  a  Redwoods  National  Park 
la  In  the  Hedwood  Creek-PraJrie  Creek  area: 
that  tUartm  should  be  made  to  achieve  a 
halange  la.  cooperative  watershed  manage- 
ment and  public  acquisitions  which  will 
maxtmlze  both  the  recreational  and  com- 
meoxlal  nsas  of  the  area,  consistent,  however, 
with  the  purposes  of  a  national  park:  and 
that  appropriate  provisions  be  made  to  offset 
the  linpact  of  the  establishment  of  a  park 
on  thvloo&l  economy. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  PeighanJ  is  recognized  for 
10  minates. 

Mr.  PETGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introdnced  HJl.  554,  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  al- 
low teachers  to  deduct  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  further  education  and 
the  neeessary  travel  expenses  to  do  so. 
The  teacher  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
these  ejqjenses  from  gros*  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  "adjusted  gross 
Income,"  so  that  the  teacher  who  elects 
the  "standard  deduction"  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  beneficial  value  of  the  edu- 
cation expense  deduction. 

The  deduction  would  include  the  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  for  tuition  and  fees  for  courses  for 
academic  credit,  for  necessary  books, 
supplies,  and  materials,  and  for  travel- 
ing expenses  while  away  from  home  at- 
tending such  institution. 

Legislation  of  this  tjrpe  Is  long  overdue. 
Teachers  constitute  a  dedicated  group  of 
highly  trained  Individuals  who  tradi- 
tlonaBy  woi*  long  hours  for  low  pay. 
Aside  from  their  classroom  duties,  teach- 
ers expend  much  time  in  extracurricular 
activities  for  the  students,  class  prepara- 
tion, and  continued  education.  Their 
contribution  to  our  society  is  indeed  im- 
pressive. They  mold  the  minds  that  in 
the  future  will  be  the  productive  citi- 
zens and,  In  this  msmner,  they  play  a 
paramount  role  in  perpetuating  the 
Amercan  way  of  life. 

Because  of  the  growing  demands  on 
the  teacher  to  keep  abreast  of  the  devel- 
opments in  his  profession  and  to  pursue 
advanced  degrees,  many  of  them  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money  in 
the  continuation  of  their  studies. 

Even  though  the  Treasury  Department 
in  May  1967,  modified  the  restrictive 
regulations  concerning  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  Incurred  by  teach- 
ers, further  legislation  is  needed,  since 


this  modification  was  not  suflBclent.  Un- 
der the  May  2,  1967,  liberalizing  provi- 
sion, the  teacher  is  entitled  to  deduct  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  obtaining  education 
beyond  the  minimum  State  requirement 
for  teaching.  This  probably  would  not  be 
changed  by  my  proposed  legislation. 
However,  H-R.  554  makes  two  agniflcant 
changes  In  existing  law.  First,  it  places 
the  educational  deduction  in  statutory 
form  and,  thus,  subject  to  alteration  only 
through  legislative  action.  Secondly,  and 
most  significantly,  H.R.  554  would  allow 
the  deduction  from  gross  income,  where- 
as the  present  law  allows  the  deduction 
only  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expense — that  is,  the  expenses  must 
be  itemized  and  deducted  from  adjusted 
gross  income.  Thus,  now  the  teacher 
must  elect  whether  to  take  the  standard 
deduction  or  whether  to  take  an  Itemized 
deduction  which  would  Include  the  edu- 
cational expenses.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  itemized  deduction,  particularly 
when  the  teacher  only  takes  one  or  two 
courses,  is  u.^^ually  less  than  the  standard 
deduction.  However,  under  H.R.  554,  the 
deduction  would  be  from  gross  Income 
and,  consequently,  could  be  utilized  by 
all.  Tlie  standard  deduction  could  still  be 
taken. 

A  brief  example  will  serve  to  clarify 
the  situation.  Under  the  present  law,  if 
a  teacher  had  an  income  of  $5,000  and 
educational  expenses  of  $200,  the  gross 
income  would  be  $5,000,  the  adjusted 
gross  income  $5,000  and  the  teacher 
could  take  the  standard  10  percent  de- 
duction or  the  itemized  deduction  which 
would  include  the  $200.  Obviously,  the  10 
percent  of  $5,000  would  be  greater.  The 
taxable  Income  would  be  $4,500.  Under 
my  bill,  the  $200  could  be  subtracted 
from  the  $5,000  thus  giving  an  "adjusted 
gross  income"  of  $4,800.  The  10-percent 
deduction  then  could  be  taken  or  the 
itemized  deduction.  If  the  10  percent 
were  taken,  the  taxable  income  would  be 
$4,320.  In  this  manner,  the  deduction  of 
education  expenses  would  become  mean- 
ingful for  the  vast  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers who  now  can  derive  no  benefit  from 
It. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  Is  necessary 
since  I  firmly  believe  that  assistance 
must  be  given  by  the  Government  to  en- 
courage the  good,  qualified  teachers  to 
stay  in  the  profession,  and  to  attract  new 
teachers.  Without  such  assistance,  we 
win  jeopardize  the  rising  standards  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
current  shortage  of  teachers.  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  we  grant  such  a  deduction  to 
adequately  compensate  teachers  and  to 
ser\-e  as  an  incentive  for  them  to  better 
themselves  to  the  advantage  of  our  chil- 
dren. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  Isave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HICK9,  beginning  Monday,  August 
28,  and  continuing  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  business  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Blanton,  for  Wednesday,  August 
23,  1967,  until  August  29,  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Tennessee. 


Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  from 
August  25  to  September  11,  1967,  on  ac- 
count of  o£Bcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDEPwS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Selden,  for  30  minutes,  on  August 
28. 

Mr.  Marsh,  for  30  minutes,  on  August 
29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  to  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  Time  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER  during  debate  on  H.R. 
12048  and  to  include  tables. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

3.  282.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  CoIvUle  In- 
dians located  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  the  individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  485.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Touchet  division,  Walla  Walla 
project,  Oregon-Washington,  and  for  other 
purpyoees;  to  the  committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  814.  An  act  to  ectablish  the  National 
Park  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1972.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Emigrant  New  York 
Indians  La  Indian  Claims  Commiselon 
Docket  No.  75,  and  for  other  purpoGes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  rerwrted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bUl  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  158.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
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quire  future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  order  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows,  to  provide  additional  readjustment 
assistance  for  veterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31, 1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  281.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
held  by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10566.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNTVIENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  51  minutes  a.m.,  Friday, 
August  25,  1967),  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, August  28,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  required 
report  for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering military  construction  awarded  without 
competition  during  the  6-month  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-568;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  804.  Joint  res- 
olution making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  696).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  entitled  •'Relationship  of  Toll  Facili- 
ties to  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Program" 
(Rept.  No.  597) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to 
provide  training  opportunities  for  persons 
employed  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Goverimient;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
598).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TENZER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude authority  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
incident  to  the  noncombat  activity  of  the 
Coast  Guard  while  it  is  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  to 
increase  the  authority  which  may  be  dele- 
gated to  an  officer  or  civilian  attorney  un- 
der subsection  (g)  of  section  2733  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  602).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8654.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3731 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an 
apperd  by  the  United  States  in  certain  in- 
stances from  an  order  made  before  trial 
granting  a  motion  for  return  of  seized  prop- 
ertj"  and  to  suppress  evidence;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  603).  Referred  to  the  House 
C.ilendar. 


RE^'ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XlII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lim 
Al  Ran  and  Lim  Soo  Ran  (Rept.  No.  599). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An- 
gelique  Kousoulas;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  600 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3430.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yim  Mel 
Lam;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  601).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  25 
(legislative  day,  August  24),  1967,  the 
following  bills  were  reported  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1967: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis. 
trlct  of  Columbia.  H.R.  5709.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Leave  Act  of  1949  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  604) . 
Referred  to  the  Commltee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  12505.  A  bill  to 
provide  that  a  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  teacher  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity 
at  age  55  after  30  years  of  service  or  at  age 
60  after  20  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  605).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  8715.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  to  limit  the  amount 
of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  that  may  be 
brought  Into  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  606).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  McMillan;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  6727.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
607).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  8965.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  relating  to  the 
Potomac  interceptor  sewer,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  coutribulion  to  the 
cost  of  that  sewer;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  608).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Illicit  Practices 
Affecting  the  U.S.  Economic  Program  in 
Vietnam  (PoUowup  Investigation)"  (fourth 
report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No.  609). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  entitled  "The  Com- 
mercial (Commodity)  Import  Program  for 
Vietnam  (Followup  Investigation)"  (fifth 
report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No.  610). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "The  Port  Situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  (Followup  Investigation)" 
(sixth  report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No. 
611).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  10939.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  6,  1924,  establishing  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  remain- 
ing historic  landmarks  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  612). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  12584.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles:    to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  12585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  increases  in 
social  security  benefit  payments  result- 
ing from  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  12586.  A  bill   to  Impose  a  minimum 
Income  tax  on  certain  individuals  and  cor- 
porations with  substantial  incomes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  12587.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  and  to  provide 
an  additioiial  exemption  for  income  tax 
purposes  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is 
disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  12588.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  12589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  killed  In  action  shall  be  con- 
tinued through  the  end  of  the  month  In 
which  their  death  occurs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Forces. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  12590.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
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kUled  whUe  apprehending  persona  for  com- 
mitting reOeral  crimes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

H-B.  12591.  A  bill  to  require  &  radiotele- 
phone on  certain  vesseU  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  tha  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
i^sherles. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

HJl.  12592.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effec- 
tively for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of.  and 
for  the  preservation  of  safety  and  order  with- 
in the  XJJS.  Capitol  Buildings  and  the  V3. 
Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJl.  12593.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 

HJl.  12594.  A  blU  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


By  Mr.  BUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HJl.  12595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Comm^tee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  POLLOCK : 
HJl.  12596.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  dispose  of  certain  real 
property  In  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  REUS3: 
HJl.  12597.  A  blU  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
dwelling  units  by  tenant  families,  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  resident  councils  in 
public  housing  projects,  to  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation and  modernization  of  such  pro- 
jects and  in  the  provlalon  of  needed  social 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califomla: 
HR  12598.  A   bill    to   charter    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  12690.  A  bill  to  remove  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit, 
ciirtail,  or  regulate  the  meittng  or  treating 
of  coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mltt«e  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mir.  WHITE: 
H.B.  12000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Hetlmnvnt  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aber- 
KBTHT,    Mr.    ABBrrr,   Mr.    Ashmore, 
Mr.  BoGos,  Mr.  Buklbson,  Mr.  Col- 
MER,  Mr.  DoHN,   Mr.   Downino,  Mr. 
EDw&Boa  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  H±EEST,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Land- 
■T7M,  Mr.  LiNNOK,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana,   Mr.   Pool,   Mr.   Rarick,   Mr. 
Rivers,  Mr.  Rogkrs  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Selden,   Mr.    Stephens,    Mr.    Tuck, 
Mr.  Waooontter,  and  Bilr.  WnxiAMS 
of  Mississippi)  : 
HJt  12601.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of   1950 
relating  to  the   registration  of  Communist 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  12002.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  tbe  exemption  provided  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerev. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  12603.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 


poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  resp«ct  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and.  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  12605.  A  bill  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  riots  and  Incitement  to  riot  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.   12606.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
HJi.   12607.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  12608.  A  bin  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  poverty  areas  for  low  income 
and  lower  middle  Income  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12609.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  industry  of  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  12610.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  to  small  business  con- 
cerns which  received  non-interest-bearing 
awards  under  the  War  Claims  Act  in  cases 
where  their  business  properties,  released 
from  enomy  confiscation,  were  again  irrev- 
ocably lost  without  compensation  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11  by  reason  of  treaties  made 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL : 
H.R.  12611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  prohibit  travel 
under  a  U.S.  passport  in  violation  of  certain 
pjassport  restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  12612.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opporlrunlty  Act  of  1964  to  create 
a  program  to  develop  Job   opportunities  in 
rural   and   urban   areas   of   high  unemploy- 
ment and  to  raise  levels  of  managerial  skills 
and  business  ownership  in  those  areas,  and 
to  strengthen  the  existing  program  of  loans 
to  small  business  concerns;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  12613.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  gar- 
nishment,  execution,   or   trustee   process   of 
wages  and  salaries  of  civil  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HH.  12614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  October  23,   1965,  relaUng  to  Na- 
tional Parkinson  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  12615.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  and  appraise  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  12616.  A  bill  to  promote  interest  and. 
training  In  international  agricultural  assist- 
ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJL  12617.  A  bill  to  promoU  interest  and 
training  in  Intamational  agricultural  aaalBt^ 
ance;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  12618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  workers  in  pov- 
erty programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12819.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  programs  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans'  hospitals;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
A^culture. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  12620.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Califomla: 
H.R.  12621.  A  blU  to  amend  section  4  of 
the   Anadromous  Pish   Conservation  Act  of 
October  30,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BOUSH: 
H.R.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for   the    fiscal    year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CAREY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AsPiNALL)  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  805.  Joint     resolution     regarding 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  806.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades 
by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
slum   dwellers   in   preventing   riots;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MCCULLOCH: 
H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote voluntary  neighborhood  action  crusades 
by  communities  to  rally  law-abiding  urban 
dwellers  in  preventing  riots;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WATSON. 
H.J.  Res.  808.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United   States   relative   to   equal  rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.  Res.  916.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
requirements  for  disclosure  of  assets  and 
liabilities  and  relationships  with  certain 
businesses,  firms,  lobbyists,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rxiles. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  12623.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Alello;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12624.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Delia  Itro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  12625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glusep- 
plna  de  Magirtrls;  to  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12626.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Iftrle 
Denlae  Paul;  to  the  Comxnlttee  on.  ttae  Ju>- 

dlciary.  

By  Mr.  STHPHZaSSt 

H.B.  12627.  A  bUl  Vat  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
FRkndBoo  A.  Madrid;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jodtciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOEBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  in,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)    All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


Tlie  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1967  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.    Actors'    Equity    Association,    226    West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    92,500.     E.   (9)    $2,500. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   Pood   Chains, 
1725   I  street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour,  806 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,580.     E.   (9)    $565.38. 


A.    American    Civil    Liberties    Union, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,585.80.      E.    (9)    $4,585.80. 
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A.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)   $1,134.87.     E.   (9)    $1,134.87. 

A.     American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 
D.  (6)   $14,298.48.    E.  (9)   $14,298.48. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  85  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,927.    E.  (9)  $6,927. 

A.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,380. 

A.    American    National    Cattlemen's   Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $56,355.90.     E.   (9)    $5,684.97. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, in  care  of  E.  C.  Connor,  224  Ellington 
Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $311.39. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $154,113.     E.  (9)   $500. 


A.  Robert   E.   Ansheles.   1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated     International     Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $187.50.     E.    (9)    $46.34. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    680    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $482.07. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $12,499.98.     E.    (9)    $2,169.07. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rockwell-Standard  Corp.,  300  Sixth  Ave- 
nue. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $10,333.75. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  WeU,  33  West  67th  SUeet. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $.40. 


A.  Robert   C.    Barnard,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $503.85. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Room  325,  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn. 

A.  Melvin  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
V/ashington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,687.25. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,701.95. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan.  3922  Suitland  Road, 
Suitland.  Md. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  906 
15th  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $1,010. 

A.  James  E.  Bryan.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,621.07. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1025  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.. 
1025   15th  Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham.  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  Stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $175.     E.    (9)    $175. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $584.50.     E.    (9)    $536.88. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering.  400  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $262.50. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  BuUding, 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Association. 
400  Walker  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute.  Inc.,  400 
Walker  BuUding,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Culvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $711. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Pest 
Office  Box  507,  Durban.  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)  $623.62. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S  A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washin^rton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (G)  $500.    E.    (9)  $45.50. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $9,254.25.    E.  (9)  $8,969.45. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottl.eb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $82.05. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  V/ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $64.50. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $275. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.. 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $650. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6J    $278.     E.    (91    $26.36. 

A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  The  Council  lor  Exceptional  Children  (a 
department  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation). 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.  (9)  $861.10. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,164.26.     E.    (9)    $1,164.26. 

A,  Etonald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
A\<.nue.  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 386  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates.  320 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sparrow  Pacific  Corp.,  care  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward G.  Sparrow.  1  East  66th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $750. 


A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Btatea. 

D.   (6)    $1,908.     E.    (9)    $86.05. 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  American  Insurance 
Association,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $553.14. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $985.37. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  4th  Floor,  117 
Eglinton  Avenue  East.  Toronto   12.  Canada. 

E.   (9)    $65. 

A.  Forest  Fanners  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.   (6)   $249.30.     E.   (9)    $249.30. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazier,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Milton  Pricke,  Paplllion,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.     E.   (9)    $643.96. 

A.  William  C.  Geer. 

B.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
(a  department  of  National  Education  As- 
sociation). 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann  and  Richard  B. 
Barker.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)   $10.64. 

A.  Jack  Golodner.  286  N.  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association.  226  West 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $310. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln.  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue. Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,833.34. 

A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  1791  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.51. 

A.  Charles  C.  Hartman.  1701  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  CUfford  J.  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson.  1341  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1314  G 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)  $1,012.30. 

A.  Chas.   E.   Jackson,    715   Ring   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $405.27. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $240. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $440.     E.    (9)    $44.39. 

A.  Gene  Johnson.  720  Fleming  Building. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Coiirt,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $199.26. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  and 
801  Warner  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  ^9)   $436.58. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklin,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee.  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier.  2240  Bell  Court.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.    (9)   $309.19. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
Joliet,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Thomas  L.  Jones,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $21.52. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 

D.  (6)    $1,970.     E.    (9)    $1,970. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell,  Jr.,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $1,523.19. 

A.  Richard  M.  Lauzier,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $12.75. 


A.  Leonard    F.    Lee.    402    Solar    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco    Inc.,    Post    Office    Box    2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $65.40. 

A.  G.   E.    Lelghty,    400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Outdoor    Power    Equipment    Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Basil  R.  Llttin,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,437.49.     E.    (9)    $242.73. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  Less  than  $10. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)  $6,250.00    E.  (9)  $434.97. 


A.  National      Association      of      Insurance         A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
Agents,   Inc.,   96   Fulton   Street,   New   York,     of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,255.     E.  (9)  $249.62. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $382.     E.  (9)  $59.38. 


N.Y. 

£.   (9)   $436.58. 

A.  National  Associaticn  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  111., 
and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.   (9)    $9,389.91. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.     E.  (9)  $227.50. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc..  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,828.     E.    (9)    $2,828. 


A.  National    Broiler    Council. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $250. 


1155     15th 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  815  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  National 
Parking  Association,  and  The  Maytag  Co. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller.  402  Solar  Building. 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $57.23. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  486, 
Taos.  N.  Mex. 
E.   (9)    $17.37. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $625. 

A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  1250  Emerald, 
University  Campus,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Miorden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1616  H.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Foreign  Passenger 
Lines,  25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,500.    E.    (9)    $1,882.34. 

A.  Murden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Post 
Office  Box   1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

D.    (6)  $292.    E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  Inter- 
national Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,925.    E.  (9)  $304.91. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $90.    E.    (9)  $159.30. 

A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans   211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $1,621.07. 

A.  National    Association    of    Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   »10,692.18.     E.   (9)   $14,437.20. 


A.  National   Coal   Policy   Conference.   Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $4,942.13. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker,  Division  of  Neurology,  University  of 
Minnesota  Hospital,  Minnerpolis.  Minn. 

E.    (9)    $2,000. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  National  Fecieration  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts   Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.   (6)   $28,694.55.     E.   (9)    $4,781.84. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $138,782.08.      E.    (9)    $12,283.15. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha. 
Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $6,804.70.      E.   (9)    $6,804.70. 


A.  National   Oil   Jobbers   Council, 
Street  NW..  Wairhin(,ton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $21,339.     E.    (9)    $2,239.42. 


1701    K 


Office    Box   381.    Washington,   DC. 
D.    (6)    $992.42.     E.    (9)    $1,143.51. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Md.,  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Bvrlld- 
ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Geo.    F.    Parrish.    Post    Office    Box    7. 

Ciiarleston.  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis.  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ithica  Q.B.D.,  534  Cooper  Street.  Cam- 
den, N.J. 

D.    (6)    $4,038.      E.    (9)    $3,145.60. 

A.  James  K.  Polk.  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
Yoik.N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  mv.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Bex 
105.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $3.75. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
260  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co..  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove.  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $791.40. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey.  239  Beach  Road.  Ala- 
meda. Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee    Organizations.    239    Beach    Road. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  6815  Prestonshlre. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  I  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $25,992.39. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity.  1101 
17th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $2,833. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.    E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $2,576.20.     E.   (9)    $1,598.35. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $22,306.     E.    (9)    $3,809.38. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The    Sperry    &    Hutchinson    Co.,    330  

Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  .  _     „    ,  ,.  ..„.    ,_^^    „. 

A.    Robert   E.    Redding.    1101    17th    Street 

A.  Charies  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut  NW-  Washington,  D.C.                        ,   .         , 
Avenue  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90  "01  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.                                                                        

D.  (6)    $1,000.    E.   (9)    $99.76.  A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

ington,  D.C. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake-  B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 

men,   O.R.C.   &   B.   Building,    Cedar   Rapids,  of   the  United   States,    1625   L   Street   NW, 

Iowa.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $6,034.09.  D.    (6)   $600.     E.    (9)    $28.40. 
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A.  Rockwell-Standard     Corp.,     300     Sixth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $10,395.67. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »1,500.     E.   (9)  •78.57. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  of  Publishing  Com- 
pinles,  60-62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  WelU,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's,  Inc.,  154  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $314.69. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)   $5,625.     E.    (9)   $1,413.42. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9)    $3,017.21. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Bhreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $575. 

A.  Richard  L.  Shook,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  N.  C.  Miller,  5601  Courtney  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

E   (9)    $10. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows.  1800  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Custer  Channel  Wing  Aircraft  Corp., 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

E.  (9)    $471.92. 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby,  1692A 
Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)   $427.25.     E.   (9)    $151.04. 

A.  Harold  S  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,366.90.     E.  (9)  $2,737.61. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Ncv. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

E.  (9)   $399.02. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6315  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Annalee),  120 
Maryland   Avenue   NE.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $42,35059.     E.   (9)    $10,017.91. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $450. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tipp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul    T.    Trultt,    1700    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  Braxton  Valentine,   Jr.,   1309  State- 
Planters  Bank  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Theodore  A.  Mangelsdorf,   Cumberland 
Farm,  New  Kent  County,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

'  A.  William  A.  Sutherland,  1200  Parragut 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc..  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Alrjxjrt.  Oakland,  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $96.55. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1740 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)     $400.    E.    (9)    $11.35. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  69  East 
Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

E.  (9)  $2,060. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Baltimore  Streets.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont.,  et 
al. 

A.  V/ilkinson,  Crr.gun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  cSt  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town.  N.  Dak. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California.  1111  Sunset  Boulevard.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $816.64. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,681.88.     E.   (9)    $585.46. 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 
D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $487.60. 

A.  Edmund  N.  Wise,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,186.42. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,846.17.     E.   (9)    $1,420.21. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1967: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secketabt  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Repkesentatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Apphopriate  Letteb  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employers 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Not*  on  Item  "D." (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Infttxeaioe  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— U  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Kepojit  Is  roa  aj*  Emploti3L— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(U)  Receipts  of  Btisiness  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  <or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  ^      ,  ,    , 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  lor  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  •500  or  more  U  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  wae  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  It  This  Bxroax  Is  roa  ah  Acknt  o«  Employeb. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  naBM  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RicnpTS  (iNCLmjutG  CJontbibtjtions  and  Loans): 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Rccrtpta  (other  than  loans)  ,  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Ones  and  asBessmenta  '  if^m  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  » Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ^^^^^^  .      „  ^^  ..^^,.. 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ' 

6    t              -Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

■       "  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "3")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  slse  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ ToTAi.  from  Jan.  1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  laat  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  ^^'^^  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10.  t Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

11.  > Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

M.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


—Sec.  302(b). 


NoTZ  ON  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
SOa(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  atposT  Is  roa  an  Agent  oa  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  ana 
telegraph  (Item  "£  6")  and  travel,  lood,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

B.  ExPEWui'ruKES  (IrrcLTjnrNC  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  lt«m  is  "None,"  write  "None 

Xxpenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 

a.  • Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  I Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  Including  distribution 

cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  snprplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  ( Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure*  InolTides  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 
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9.  $ ToTAi  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  i Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


.-TOTAi.  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 
and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  8127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00     Total 
PAGE  2 


A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $357.23. 

A.    Actors'    Equity   Association,    226    West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Ac.  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  404  Commerce  Building, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $38.86. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,485.10.     E.  (9)  $5,485.10. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc., 
Suite  409,  ARBA  Building.  525  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,109.82.     E.    (9)    $7,109.82. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  N.  Albus,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Room  2,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $1,535.65. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50.75.     E.  (9)  $16.75. 


A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour.  806 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
Ncrth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $355.28. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.    American    Aniline    Products,    Inc.,    25 
McLean  Boulevard,  Paterson,  N.J. 
E.  (9)  $7,939.61. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  319  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $8,418.89. 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $36,192. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)   $43,956.43. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $4,129.     E.   (9)   $4,170.10. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $335,989.71.     E.   (9)    $5,335.78. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,950.    E.    (9)  $1,950. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,405.88.     E.    (9)    $3,535.96. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Gambrills.  Md. 
D.    (6)    $45.  E.    (9)    $45. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.  (6)  $10,842.66.  E.  (9)  $31,356.32. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $841.96.  E.  (9)  $49.47. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $14,309.32. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chlcaog,  111. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)  $67,375.    E.  (9)  $7,209. 

A.   American  Nurses'   Association,   Inc.,    10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $11,274.69.    E.  (9)  $11,274.69. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln.  4836  Broadway  North- 
east, Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $7,647.28.    E.  (9)  $7,647.28. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $846.90. 

A.    American    Paper    Institute.    Inc.,    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $101.80. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,326.50.    E.  (9)  $534.01. 


A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,192.     E.  (9)  $7,446. 


A.    American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $2,335.85. 


A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,288.83.     E.    (9)    $1,288.83. 

A.  American      Stock      Yards      Association, 
1712  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,350.      E.    (9)    $900. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, care  of  E.  C.  Connor,  224  Ellington 
Road.  Longmeadow.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $39.96, 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)  $13,673.44.      E.  (9)  $13,673.44. 

A.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $8,332. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $15,636.02. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1.522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $415. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Associatio:i, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,272.24.     E.    (9)    $3,272.24. 

A.  CjTus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League.  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.    (6)    $96.     E.   (9)    $182.12. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,562.50.     E.    (9)    $42.75. 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Association,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  one  railroads  operating  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6)    $373.67.     E.    (9)    $1,123.93. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  American  Petroleum  Initltute.  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  America*,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    ♦3,000.     E.    (9)    $2,047.08. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Indtistries  Asoclatlon,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1238  19tto  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc,  1  K»8t  67th  Street,  New  Yorlt.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    (12,499^8.     E.   (9)    •4,704.61. 

A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1M4.99. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors, 
Inc.,   1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Aaaociated  Third  Class  MaU  Uscn,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,728.41.     E.    (9)    $2,728.41. 

A.  Aaaoclated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza, 
Newark,  VJ. 

A.  Aaodatkn  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 

TranspMDrtatlon    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
D.   (6)   $10,763.30.     E.   (9)   $10,763.39. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $33.72.     E.   (9)   $116.84. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $230. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
324  Union  SUtlon  BuUdIng,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  A.  V.  Atkinson.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,661.58. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  E^ducation,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)    $9,214.74.     E.    (9)    $8,290.02. 

A.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (0)   $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  CincinnaU.  Ohio. 

D.  (6^    $2,862.60.     E.    (0)    $1,372.90. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin.  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  PaciOc  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.;  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

E.  (9)    $465.17. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  John  Barnard,  Jr.,  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $3.63. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co.'e, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $250.00.     E.   (9)   $11.40. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $467.75.     E.   (9)    $212.16. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowiak,  3829  W  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Harry  &  Bmt,  173S  DeSalea  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NatlQBal  AeroEpaoe  Servioea  Aaaociatlon, 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

K.  (9)  •las.M. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benaon,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotberbood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  I^ass. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,417^8. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,525.     E.  (9)  $385.85. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlns,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $670. 


A.  James  P.   Bass,    1101    17th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roes  Bass  Associates,   1120  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Ameri.a, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(COBS),  917  Cafritz  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Mrs.  Dlta  Davis  Beard.  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)  $3,616. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <€)  $1350. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,751.50.      E.   (9)    $787.63. 


A.  James  F.  BeU.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  tV)  •W.Ol. 


A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $323. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post   Office   Box   12285,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $57.69.     E.    (9)  $43.76. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4,220.     E.    (9)    $388.16. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Diamond  &  Gor- 
don, 245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,25a 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.    E.   (9)   $297.24. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  lUO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501 
Joihnston  Building.  Chartotte.  N.C 

D.    (6)    $787.50.     E.   (9)    $2750. 
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A.  Chas.  B.  Bowhng.  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  161C  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,687.25. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Perm  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,581.95.     E.   (9)   $214.54. 


A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

E.  (9)  $465.50, 


A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $4335. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  S02  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $700. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley.  1155  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciatlcn. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  8.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   r750.     E.   (9)   $70. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  006  15th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  906 
15th  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes, 
1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $8,763.52.     E.   (9)   $8,763,52. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Inc,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $101.75. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  019 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)   $200. 
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A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co,  Inc.,  2 
Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,625. 


A.  Brown.   Lund   it    Levin.    1625   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000     E.   <0)    $1,020.10. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co, 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $476.     E.   (9)   $669. 


A.  George    S.    Buck,    Jr,    Post   OflSce   Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  OfiOce  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $207.     E.    (9)    $6.62. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of   the   State  of 
Florida,  803  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla, 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach.  Fla. 

A.   Bulgarian   Claims   Committee,   care   of 
Chaco  Chace,  2  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $139  76. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3  let  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $123.23. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  921  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Burke,  Flnlen  Hotel,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Drawer  1445.  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.    (9)    $330. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  MasstKJhusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  EAport  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.   (6)  $7,150.55.    E.   (9)  $961.56. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumhaai 
Chemical  Co..  182  Tliird  Street.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Hollls  W.  Bnrt,  1101  ITth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW,  Waa2ilng- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  <€)   $67.50. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  at  Lacundering.  MO  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler.  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandising  Association, 
400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
784  15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute,  Inc,  400 
Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  4^  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $195.     E.   (9)    $450. 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.    (6)    $760J20.     E.    (9)    $72.50. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  i3Ui  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $1,550. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  Campbell,  Ring  Building.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn, 

D.   (6)    $166.16. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Roseelle  Street,  JacksonvUle, 
Fla. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,839.50.     E.   (9)    $152.92. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Kirlln.  Campbell  & 
Keating,  Room  505,  The  Parragut  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.  Mar>-  Axe,  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

E.  (9)    $421.13. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampwhlre  Avenue  KW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  660  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2  MEBA.  AFL-CIO. 
D.  (6^  «l,00a    £.  <S)    $10&.ia 

A,  Philip     Carllp,     675     Fouitli     AvenviB, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,200. 
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A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  BE.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  B.  Cames.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I 

D.  <6)   $1,950.  I 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)    $158.65. 


A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,816.88.     E.   (9)    $150.09.  | 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,616.39.   E.    (9)    $244.66. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
and   11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,760.  E.    (9)    $288.28. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady.  225  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Room  1015,  Shore- 
ham  Building,  15th  &  H  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Label  Manufacturers  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Agricultural  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, Room  1015,  Shoreham  Building,  15th 
&  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $198.37. 

A.    Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
D.    (6)  $14,690.50.    E.  (9)  $29,921.95. 

A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.  I 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6554, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $75.86.  I 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  WUsblre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly HlUs,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $2,791.38. 


A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $25.     E.    (9)    $9.90. 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

E.  (9)    $100. 

A.  The   Christian   Amendment  Movement, 
804  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $2,813  15.     E.    (9)    $5,416.56. 

A.  Edwin  Christiansen. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $25,161.12. 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  F.  Claire,  llOi  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison    Avenue,    New   York,    N.Y. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A,  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,294.     E.    (9)    $57. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.    (6)    $189.84.     E.    (9)    $2,653.83. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $142.04. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW.. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  David    Cohen,    815    16th    Street    NV,'.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,703.    E.  (9)  $277.78. 


A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New- 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  6! 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $231.24. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  Nevv 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.    E.  (9)   $225. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,125. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A.  Colorado     Railroad      Association, 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)   $900.     E.  (9)   $2,473.64. 
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A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,295.98. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $211.07. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $9,875. 

A.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act,  1209  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  51  West  52d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ralph  T.  Compton,  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkling,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $83.70. 


A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 

Street,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 
D.  (6)  $625.50.     E.  (9)  $502.60. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book    Manufacttirers'    Institute,    Inc., 
161  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler     Corp.,     341     Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $260.     E.  (9)   $110. 


A.  Paul  Conrad,  491  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $117.49. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper.  1000  Vermont  Avenue, 
Wasiilngton,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A,  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  Post  Office  Box  1123, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $1,552.30. 

A  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (9)  $14.25. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (fl)  $321.39. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Copas,  702  H  SUeet  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $25,458.93.     K  (9)  $13,215.14. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  42d   Street,   New  York,   N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $129.15. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
29  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  15O0  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Bnrllng.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eugene  Meyer  m,  Katharine  Graham, 
Frederick  S.  Beebe.  and  American  Security 
&  Trust  Co..  as  trustees  under  an  agree- 
ment, dated  April  25,  1983,  between  them 
and  Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Euildlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Triist 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Cos.,  In  care  of  William  A,  Gran- 
berry,  Post  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $41.32. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  500  Union  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash, 

E.  (9)  $144.25. 

A.  C-yx.  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hamp:hire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Peimsylvanla 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1614  20th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $32.15. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,450.     E.   (9)   $1,829.98. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Tn/i 

B.  Associated    Railways   of   Indiana,    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A,  Charles  A,  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  P.  Gibson  Dar.-lson,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $33.53. 


A.  Larry  C.  Davenport,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davies.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $895.83.     E.   (9)    $391.82. 

-A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B,  Chicago  Bridge  ii  Iron  Co.,  901  West  22d 
Street,  Oak  Brook.  Dl. 

A.  Charles  V,'.  Davis,  1  North  LaSelle  Street 
Chicago,  m. 

B,  Chicago  U  North  Western  Railway  Co  , 

400   Wr'st   Madison  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)    $95. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B,  Inland     Steel     Co.,     30    Wett    Monroe 

Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
E.    (9)    $30.07. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaHe  Street, 
Cl.icago,  ni. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  4  Co,  925  South  Homan 

Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $141.55. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street, 
Cliicago,  m. 

B.  Union  Tani  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jackson 

Boulevard.  Chicago.  HI. 
£.   (9j    $26.10. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  Box  45682,  Houston,  T^x. 
D.    (6)    $171.70.     E.    («)  $171,70. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  Systen;,  Inc  ,  Washington 
D.C.  ^ 

D.   (6)   $1,100. 


A.  Donald     S.    Dawson,     723     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild    of    Prescription    Opticians,    12S0 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald     S.     Dawson,     723     Washington 
Building,  Wasbtngton,  DX;. 

B.  Oceanic  Propertlije,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce  Box 

2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  ft  Riddel!,  753 

Wasliington   Building,  W««hin^ton,  D,C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 
Washington   Building,  Washington,   DC. 

B.  American    Nur.'^lng    Home    Association 
1101    17th  Street  NW.,  Washli.gton    DC 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  723 
Washington   Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CI.T.  Financial  Corp.,  eso  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  723 
Washington   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Miils  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  815  Connectlctrt  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D,    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $224.10. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1707  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DX3. 

B.  Responsive   Environments   Corp,    1707 
L  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  DebevoUe,  Plimpton,  Lyonjs  &  Gates, 
S20  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sparrow  Pacific  Corp.,  care  of  Mrs. 
Edward  G.  Sparrow,  1  East  66tli  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  I 

A.  -'ony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
Operatlye  Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 
ers Union),  1675  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Cole;  lOia  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1375.     E.   (9)    »U2.03. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke.  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  tl,500. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Coe.,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  tS.OOO. 

A.  John  deLalttre,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,600.     E.   (9)    $4,828. 

A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  AsaoclaUon  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $371.06. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Pranklln  W.  Denius,  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $1,377.65. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Roland  E.  Derby,  Jr.,  49  Blanchard 
Street,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

B.  Nyanza,  Inc.,  49  Blanchard  Street.  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

E.  (9)   $78.  I 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrickson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  . 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $128.21.  I 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Materials 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $66.6e.     E.   (9)   $10.60. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,205.78.     E.    (9)    $108.79. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,326.84.     E.    (9)   $76.84. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvUle, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,237.15.     E.    (9)    $37.15. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters.  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $11,375.     E.    (9)    $8,236.64. 

A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst.  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania   Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $462.50.     E.    (9)    $6. 


A.  William  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $80.46. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,913.     E.  (9)  $694.99. 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North   Dearborn   Street,    Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars   of  the   U.S. 
D.    (6)    $1,908.     E.    (9)    $71.43. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195    Broadway.   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $276.80. 


A.  C  L.  Dorson,  501  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ReUrement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Govermnent,  501  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,483.22.     E.   (9)    $138. 


A.  Leonard   K.    Dowlak,    777    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
221    West   57th   Street,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Evelyn    Dubrow,    1710    Broadway,    New 
York,  NY. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,   1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,715.44.     E.    (9)    $2,208.46. 

A.  William    DuChessi,     1126     16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University    Place,    New   York.,    N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,642.     E.   (9)    $160. 


A.  C.  Jordan  Dulln,  Post  Office  Box  10098, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Dyestuflf  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
10098,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

E.  (9)    $120. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  W  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
E.    (9)    $230. 

A.  Robert  G.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $250. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr..  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,512.50.     E.   (9)   $2,018.66. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $516.25.     E.  (9)   $350.95. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $3,417.50.     E.  (9)   $3,175.42. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $671.03.     E.  (9)  $31.10. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $171.94. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 


A.  Ely   &   Duncan,    1200  Tower   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Ely   &    Duncan,    1200   Tower   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Ill  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,400. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6) 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $6,345. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  202  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc.,  202  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $336.     E.   (9)    $103.80. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,952.94. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D,   (6)    $2,174.     E.   (9)   $23. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  1615  H  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo, 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $88,348.92.     E.    (9)    $24,397.35. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Bormer  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Conmilttee. 

A.  Edward  L.  Felton,  Holland,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Footwear  Association,  Inc., 
210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $21.78. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver 5,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $7,125.     E.   (9)    $105. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  EgUnton 
Avenue,  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $5,900.     E.   (9)   $88. 

A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $2,835.    E.  (9)  $892.13. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky, 

D,   (6)    $3,375.     E.   (9)    $414.75. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $3.64. 


A.  Floyd  O.  Plom,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   ^9)    $101.80. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $421.24. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,650.     E.    (9)    $185.81. 

A.  Charles  E.  Foster,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $313.86. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $120. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $318.72. 

A.  Morley  E.  Pox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  "Htle  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $124.55.     E.    (9)    $47.25. 

A.  Charles  A.  Francik,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washlngfton,  D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $420. 

A.'  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $187.50.     E.   (9)    $19.61. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazier,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl,  Jr.,  1619  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Milton  Fricke,  Papillion,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex 

D.    (6)    $145.     E.    (9)    $146. 

A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Natior.al  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D  C. 
D.    (6)    $55,898.     E.    (9)    $11,908. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $320. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
Northeast  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $656.78. 

A.  John  Baxter  Funderburk,  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $58.12. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D,   (6)   $725.     E.   (9)    $195.90. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $175. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Gas    Supply    Committee,    1725    DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $50,050. 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  525  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $170. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,243.28.     E.    (9)    $207.15. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  Eaat  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Colvunb\ia,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    $331.96.  i 

A.  Jay  W.  Glassmann,  Richard  B.  Barker, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $157J23. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorlc, 
N.Y. 

A.  Glassle  <k  Molloy,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5.     K   (9)   $3.62.  I 


A.  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $225.     E.   (9)    $18.54. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Julius  Goldman,  12th  and  Bern  Streets, 
Reading,  Pa. 

B.  Berkshire  Color  &  Chemical  Division, 
Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  12th  and  Bern 
Streets,  Reading,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $207.88. 

A.  John  Goldsiim,  Post  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  C<x,  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $2,130.49. 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  284  N  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  226  West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Chamber  ot  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln.  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Harrison  M.  Gorton,  Post  Office  Box 
3063,  Paterson,  N.J. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  3063.  Paterson,  N.J. 

E.  (9)   $154.89. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,833.34.  | 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Plorlsta"  Tranaworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  313 
Bast  Ohio  Street.  Cblcago.  m. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Government   Employes'   Council,   AFL-  B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 

CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  soclatlon.    1000    Connecticut    Avenue    NW.. 

DC.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,809.90.     K.   (9)   $3,406.5L  D.  (6)  $1,025. 


A.  Harry  L.  Graham.  1616  H  Street  KW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Grange,    1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4J75. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $17,689.81.     E.  (9)   $17,689.81. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Strecc  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  O.  Gray,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $3,591.51. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders"  As- 
sociation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $126.25.     E.    (9)    $116.50. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railro.-id  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $2,037.51. 

A.  J.  S.  Grigsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  BuUd- 
ing.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
D.  (6)  $2,450. 


A.  Ben  H.  Guill,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co. 

D.  (6)  $4,100.     E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Guian. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Waalilngton  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $196.05. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Lat)or-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,294.     E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  Htrlan  V.  Hadley,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Taxation  Committee,  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  320  New  Center  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $625. 


A.   E.   J.   Haesaert,   400   First  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  Haire,  61  Broadway,  New  Yorlc 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Randolph    M.    Hale,    1200    18th    Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,   ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,403.83. 

A.  Norman  S.  HalUday,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $15552. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  883 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  883 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1560, 
Bakersneld,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $900. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Student   Aid   Funds,   Inc.,    845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $5. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,   1101    17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,249.98.     E.  (9)  $99.40. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  '..18  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Truclcing  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $82.07. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A.  I>lildred  B.  Harman,  13th  and  B  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $725.00.     E.    (9)    $464.65. 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $110.66. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,300.     E.   (9)    $186.85. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $110.63. 

A.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Graichen  Building, 
Winchester,  Va. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al. 
D.    (6)  $1,050.     E.  (9)  $3.03. 

A.  F.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $49.50. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  and  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  Bi- 
partisan Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid 
for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, 2107  Davenport  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Haughey,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  ClvU 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,307.60.     E.   (9)    $4.80. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $80.     E.    (9)  $17.34. 


A.  J.  G.  Hayes,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,   330   South   Wells   Street,   Chicago, 

m. 

D.  (6)  $1,736. 

A.  Kit  H.   Haynes,   425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,230.75.     E.   (9)    $26.70. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays,  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $141.87. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,057.25.     E.   (9)    $1,057.25. 


A.  Robert  W.  Healy,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith,  Pepper,  Shack  &  L'Heiureux,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Kenneth  G.  Heisler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6)  $700. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmig,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Box  381,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Edmmid    P.    Hennelly,    150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil   Oil  Corp.,    150  East  42d   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.00.     E.   (9)    $519.40. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,789.25. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Flaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $126.74. 


A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $48.28. 


A.  M.  F.  Hicklin,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.   (9)   $1,907.43. 


A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $475. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $120, 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $92.35. 

A.  Prank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa 

D.   (6)    $4,250.     E.   (9)    $3,000.37. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)  22.50. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Joli- 
et.  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D,    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $2,401.25. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $352.50. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $101.95. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus   Circle,   New   York,    N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,424. 
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A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Poet  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  HUB  AUc*  M.  Hebing,  RoctaMter,  N.T., 
etal. 

E. (9)  9388. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Poet  Office  Box  2255, 
Wksblngton,  D.C.  i 

D.  (6)  $5.  I 

A.  naak  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Amerlcaa.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  ctf  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlngs,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  ITW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NV'.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
Americs.  918  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  *;,227.50. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  (6)  $9,807.33.     E.  (9)   19,807.33. 

A.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $1,500. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinist 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $6,979.75.  | 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)    $100.  I 


A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $3,489.98. 


A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975.     E.   (9)    $4.87. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &   Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $242.12. 


A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $9,493.89.  | 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $7,118.34.     E.   (9)    $9,848.68. 

A.  Ives,  Whitehead  &  Co..  Inc.,  1737  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $475. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr..  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chaa.   E.   Jackson,    715   Ring   Building, 

Washington,  DC.  , 

E.   (9)    $499.17.  I 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,970.     E.  (9)   $150.60. 

A.  W&Iter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Product*  Association, 
1619  Massachuaetts  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $700.     K.  (»)   $240. 


A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Prancisco,  Oallf. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.51.     E.   (9)   $56.25. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings.  1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ameriwui  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Gene  Johnson,  720  Fleming  Building, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $614,80.     E.    (9)    $23.27. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  American  (National  Farm- 
ers Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $4,038.27.     E.  (9)   $343.82. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (8)  $200. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  King.  St.  George 
&  Friedman,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475.      E.  (9)  $36  20. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  tc  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Arlsty  V.  Joiner,  2704  Dumbarton 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $33.53. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $320.     E. (9)  $64. 

A,  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  FM.rst 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $794.37. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9>  $34.50. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  600  Folger  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $50. 

A.  W.   M.   Keck,   Jr.,    1801   Avenue   of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $275. 

A.  Robert    H.    Kellen,    25    East    Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Presenters  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retiree  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,200. 
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A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)    $900. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  FIndlay,  Ohio. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives"  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $765.51. 


A.  William  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kennon,  White  &  Odom,  210  Court 
House  Office  Building,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  21008.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kent,  540  Pear  Street,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

B.  Althouse  Division,  Chemicals  Groun, 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Corp.,  540  Pear  Street, 
Reading,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $177.79. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


100  Indiana  Avenue 


A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $550. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Reuben    H.   Donnelley   Corp.,   235 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $110. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Time,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Kermeth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $633.65.     E.   (9)    $15.34. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

D.  (6)  $15,000-$20,000  per  year.  E.  (9) 
$1,378.08. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.   (6)   $2,215.     E.   (9)   $2,215. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $186.74. 

A,  Ben  H.  Klrby,  Post  Office  Box  3063, 
Paterson,  N.J. 

B.  American  AnlUne  Products,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  3063,  Paterson,  N.J. 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrick,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Term. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Teim. 

D.   (6)    $690.     E.   (9)    $81.02. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $270.90.     E.   (9)    $213.60. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr.,  Mayer.  Kline  & 
Rlgby.  430  Wyatt  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $118.83. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  Mayer,  Kline  & 
Rlgby,  430  Wyatt  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $107.30. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,796. 

A.  John  D.  KnodeU,  Jr.,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  Sc  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corp.) ,  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $1,709.87. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  205  East  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  703 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $25.15. 

A.  WlUlam  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $406.70. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)    $5,218.45. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,872.     E.   (9)    $634.25. 


A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)   $9,657.73. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $8,292.     E.   (9)    $7,277. 


A.  Laborers'  Political   Action   League,   905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $8,216.79.     E.   (9)    $1,175. 


A.  Julian  J.  Landau,   1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Richard  H  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Morton  Langstaff,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchant  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $161.90. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  C.  Division.  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  L.  Edward  Lashma,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions. 

D.   (6)    $3,913.     E.   (9)   $742.39. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $525. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  HOI  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $312.50.     E.   (9)    9129.16. 


A.  John  V.  La^wence,  1618  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Tracking   Asvociatloiu,   TVir 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (5)    $1,300.     B.   (9)    $8^40. 


A.  League  of  Americana  Residing  Altroad, 

910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $511.20. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Sonthera  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aaoodatloa  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $36.25.     E.  (9)  $108. 


A.  Leonard    F.    Lee,    402    Solar    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenrteco    Inc.,    Post    Office    Box    2511, 

Houston,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $78. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,421.     E.  (9)   $133. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,501.51. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $9,249.96. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc..  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  M.D.,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $437.50.     E.  (9)   $13.79. 

A.  Mrs.  Alfred  Letzler.  237  North  Galveston 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,  700   North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (0)    $4,999.98.     E.    (9)    $921.74. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  132  3d  Street  SE., 
Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,493.     E.    (9)    $15,353. 

A.  Life  Instirance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $7,109.90.     E.   (9)    $7,190.90. 

A.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Roberts, 
Post  Office  Box  938,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $12,500. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Ijean  Boulevard.  Paterson,  N.J. 
D.  (0)  •1.100.    E.  (9)   H. 

A.  Leater  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecaeters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Stteet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $39. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFIi-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    91.638.10. 

A.  Zel  E.  Lipsen,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  1925  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,575. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    9375.     E.   (9)    925.74. 

A.  Basil  R.  Littin.  Continental  Oil  Co..  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Long.  711  14lli  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants"  Union  of  North  America,  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    91,950.     E.    (9)    .S85. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long.  1612  K  S.reet  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey).  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    9206.53. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  Paule  Valley.  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.    (9)    $180. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    91.200.     E.   (9)    9196. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    91,500.  I 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va.. 

B.  Norfolk  Sc  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

D.  (6)   9600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   91,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Post  Office  Box  2268, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Limiley.  1201  10th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   92,388.10.     E.   (9)   9787.38. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9750. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  1 6)  $2,687.50.     E.    (9)  $40.55. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue.  Pasay  City,  Manila.  Philippines. 

E.  (9)  9313. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,730.76. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp  .  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Lenora  B.  Hopkins,  Security 
'T'ru.'^t  Building.  Security  Trust  Co.,  Miami, 
Fill. 

A,  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  International  Packers,  Limited,  410 
North  Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   943^02. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $81.50. 


B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,308.48.     E.   (9)    $528.68. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  777  14th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $869.57. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association  221 
West   57th  Street,   New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,823.23.     E.    (9)    $187.91. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.  (6)  93.625.     E.  (9)  9710.50. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   9107.75. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9360.     E.  (9)  $201.71. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,049.50.     E.  (9)   $421.01. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $2,361.50.     E.  (9)  9782.49. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,387.50.    E.  (9)  $53.95. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.55.    E.  (9)  $418.21. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $287.50. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (9)  $135. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $413.08.    E.  (9)  $4.72. 

A.  Cliarles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  W'ashington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.'Y. 

D.  (6)  91,200.    E.  (9)    91230. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9475.    E.  (9)  9850. 
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A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  91,290.     E.  (9)  9315.50. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway 
NE.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Macklln,  Hanan  &  McKernan,  99  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Fred  Alger  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Falco  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   9363.53. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  J.  C.  Timiblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadway 
NE.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  9968.75.     E.  (9)  9101.09. 


A.    Don    Mahon,    1127    Warner    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,464.52. 


A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  937.50.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
£.  (9)  91,259.03. 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,400.     E.   (9)   9146.60. 

A.  Ruf  us  W.  Manderson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs.),  924  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,   1   West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,296.20.     E.    (9)    $143.12. 


A.  James   Mark,   Jr.,    1427   I   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    94,796. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  David   M.   Marsh,    1725  E   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Insurance     Association,     85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    932.38. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D,  (6)  93,255.  E.  (9)  $415.74. 


A.  Micha«I  Marsir,  490  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,774.46. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    9185.25.     E.   (9)    9155.05. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Str-jt  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  "Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,499.91.     E.  (9)  $«85. 

A.  J.  M.  Massey,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $070.17. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

P.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Wasliington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700.19.     E.  (9)  $839.42. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.     E.  (9)  $155.01. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,820.     E.  (9)  $74.15. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  MaudUn,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,437.60.     E.   (9)    $227.50. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  Meats,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Fenn- 

sylv.^nia    Strc?t.    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
D.    (6)    93,291.     E.   (9)    939.75. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $3,473.61. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  716  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $8,800. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16lh 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,141.     E.    (9)    $576.34. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1G5. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K    >trcet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mid- America  CATV  Association,  11 
North  Lee,  Post  Office  Box  1334,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

e".   (9)    $4,593.65. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association. 
Shawano,  Wis.,  Branch  office:  Box  128,  Ca- 
zenovia,  N.Y. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  W.tshing- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $90. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc.,  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    9295. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
D.   (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
221 1  South  Coast  Building,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,2£0. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Ave- 
nue, Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1815  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,900.     E.    (9)    $1,653.23. 

A.  Herbert  J.  MUler,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $317.44. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Falling  Building 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Falling 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)    9915.85. 
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A.  Luther   L.   Miller.    1909   Q    Street   NW..  A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301   Columbia  Pike.  Ar- 
Washlngton.  D.C.  Ungton,  Va. 

B.  National   Association   of   Retired   ClvU  B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  233  Broadway,  New 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington,  York,  N.Y. 

DC. 


D.  (6)    $2,307.60.  E.    (9)    $17.50. 

A.  Robert   H.   Miller,   402   Solar  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

E.  (9)  $54.23. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,   1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza,  Newarlc.  N  J. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,   Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $6,717.72. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker.  Division  of  Neurology,  University  of 
Minnesota  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $2,575. 


A.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 

B.    Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey,  Teachers,   700   North   Rush   Street,   Chicago, 

A.  Jim  M.  MUUgan,  402  Barclay  Building,      Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New-  111. 

Bala-CvDWVd  Pa                                                            ark,  N.J.  ■ 

B     National    Water    Co.    Conference,    402                                           A.  National    Cotton    Compress    &    Cotton 

Barclay  Bulldin"    Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.                          A     Nat.oiial    Agricultural    CSiemical    Asso-  Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 

"'      '                              elation,   1155   15th   Street  NW.,   Washington,  Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Jack  Mills,   1735  K  Street  NW..  Wash-      DC.  .    „     .        ,    „  .. ;:,  ■,      ,    » 

A.  National    Cotton    Council   of    America, 

A.   National   Association   of   Direct   Selling  Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Companies.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  D.  (6)  $5,467.27.  E.  (9)  $5,467.27. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $14.33. 


Ington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Marlon  Daniel  Minchew,  Room  502 
Ring  Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (8)    $165.     E.    (9)    $9.22. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
in.-rton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,885,85.     E.    (9)    $14,079.08. 


A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,330.     E.   (9)    $5,851.91. 

A.  National  Council  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $150. 
D     (61    $500.     E.    (9)    $500.  

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 

A.    National    Association    of    Frozen    Pood      Industries,   888    17th   Street   NW.,   Washing- 
A.Missouri  Railroad  Committee.  In  care  of      Pickers.   919    18th   Street   NW  .   Washington,      ton,  D.C. 

W   W   Dalton,  906  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.      DC. 

w.  yv.iyaiLu  ^     ^g^    $56,390.22.     E.    (9)    $1,165.38. 


A.  Othmer  J.  Mischo,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave-  -  

nue   NW     Washington,   D.C.  A.    Nation  il    As.uc'atlon    of    Food    Cliains. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFI^CIO.      lV-5  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW..    Washington, 
DC. 


E.  (9)  $653.65. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Mitchell.  1725  1  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  (Forest  Products), 
Post  Office  Box  311,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Mobllehome   Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
E.    (9)    $2,159.85. 

A.  Carl   A.    Modecki.    1712    G    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.    Willis    C.    Moffatt,    525    Fir.t    Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 


A,  National  Asfociation  of  Letter  Carriers, 
ion   Indiana  Avenue  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)  $1041.762.35.    E.  (9)  $87,877.58. 

.'\.  The  National  Association  oX  Life  Under- 
wviter.s.  1922  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $511.60.     E.    (9)    $511.60. 


B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Indtostrles,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $538.66.     E.   (9)    $609.65. 


A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,250. 


A.  Michael  Monrouey. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp  .  ICOO  L     ton.  D.C. 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $850. 


A.  National    Education    Association,    Fed- 
eral Relations  Division,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
A,     National     A.=i;.3clat!on     of     Margarine      Washington,  D.C. 
Manufacturer?,   Mun.^ey   Building,   Washing-  E.   (9)   $18,284.89. 

ton.  D.C.  

A.  National     Electrical     Contractors     As- 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings      socifltion.  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  ingtcn.  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $1,820.10.     E.   (9)   $1,820.10.  

A.  National   Electrical   Manufacturers   As- 

A.    The    National    Association    of    Polish     sociation.   155  East  44th  Street,   New  York. 
Americans.  Irr  .  3820  \V  Street  SE,.  Washing-      N.Y. 


A.  G.    Merrill    Mocdy.   925    Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $14.45.     E.    (9)    $5.25. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $6.25.  I 


A.  National    Association   of    Postal   Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $30,000.    E.  (9)  $10,313.32. 


A.     National     Farmers    Organization,     720 
Davis  Avenue,  Corning.  Iowa. 
E.    (9)    S3.580.97. 


A.  National     Federation     of     Independent 
A.  National    Association    of   Soil    &   Water     Business.     Inc..    920    Washington    Building, 


Conservation  District.';.  League  City,  Tex. 
D.    (6)   $1,056,75.     E.   (9)    $1,187.33. 

A.   National  .A.'=soclation  of  Trnvel  Organiza- 
tions, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $25,026.21.    E.  (91  $632,50. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 


A.  Morison.  Clapp.  Abrams  &  Haddock.  Tlie 
Pennsylvania   Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Mad-  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 
Ison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  e     (9)    $887  20 

D.    (6)    $690.     E.   (9)    $1.50.  |  '  

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

A.  Curtis  Morris.  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash-  ,nadA).    2000    K    Street    NW..    Washington, 
inston.  DC.  U  q 

B.  American    Gas    Association.    Inc..    605  n   ,Ri«rqdn7Hn     v   rQi«ndn7Rn 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  °    '^'  513-407.80.    E.  (91  $13,407.80. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004         A.  National    Broiler    Council.    1155    15th 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky.  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


D.    (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $377. 


D.  (6)  $1,148.84.    E.  (9)  $1,148.84. 


WaEhii'-??ton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)^   $23,266.83.     E.    (9)    $23,266.83. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Professional 
Organizations.  Box  38,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  WSDA,  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $623.89.     E.    (9)    $748.23. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Waihington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $13,350. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $11,155.04.     E.   (9)    $29,145.29. 
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A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $127.40. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,084.37.     E.    (9)    $1,473.50. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,555.65.     E.   (9)    $1,555.65. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $6,804.70.     E.   (9)    $6,804.70. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $8,820.95.     E.   (9)    $8,820.95. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,189.45. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $825. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $7,000.     E.   (9)    $11,144.83. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,682.31. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $162,632.     E.   (9)    $2,615. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $13,055.     E.   (9)    $4,765.05. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $278.75.     E.   (9)    $32.58. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,972.27. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  n  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6;    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $3,085. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,019.75. 


A.  New     England     Footwear     Association, 
Inc..  210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
D.   (6)    $421.78.     E.   (9)   $421.78. 


A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 


A.  Herschel    D.    Newsom,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Grange,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 


A.  Miss  Judith  E.  Nles,  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $33,359.81.     E.   (9)    $10,642.52. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerk.^-. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,384.61.     E.   (9)    $923.80, 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries. 
29  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $435.63. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  A.gricuUural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washirgton, 
D.C. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $525.     E.   (9)    $17.49. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $57.16. 

A.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
D.   (6)    $129.18.     E.    (9)    $11.75. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,450.     E.   (9)   $4,356. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $720.20. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman.  3301  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Leo  O'Brien,  99  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 


B,  Virgin  Islands  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte  Amalle, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)   $340.80. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.      (6)    $4,650.      E.    (9)    $137.20. 

A.  Robert  E.  O'Connor,  260  Madison  A\i>- 
nue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  .  12.)  E.ist 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kolly,  1750  Pennsylvania  A\  enue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6  I  $8,332.     E.  (9)  $47. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $565. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters,  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2  080.     E.    (9)    $404.33. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  Harness  Tracks  of  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $1,942.99. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  501  Folger  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion,  500  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $22.14. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  702  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc  .  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $15.50. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co,,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.    (9)   $5,897.24. 


A.  Susanne    Lois    Orrln,    care    of    UAW, 
1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  on  Africa,  211  East 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $341.20. 
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A.  Uorrls  E.  Osburn.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $185. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kensington,  Md..  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Shawano,  Wis.,  and  Box 
128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

B.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennbylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  DUtilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  Palmer,  Post  Office  Box  10098, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Dyestuff  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
10098.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $296.13.     E.   (9)    $159. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay.  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $95.75.         

A.  Michael  Pa.sternnk,  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Wiishington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  1435  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,489.98. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson.  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison.  1922  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 1922  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $178.90.     E.    (9)    $72.70. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $129. 

A.  E.  George  Pazianos,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Steamship  & 
Airline  Clerks.  1015  -Vln«  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.    E.   (9)    $2,687.53. 


A.  D.  V.  PensabeiM.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkina,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Person,  USA  (Ret.). 
10J3  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,249.99. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson. 715  Cargill  Building, 
Minne.ipolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  RE. A.  Telephone  Association, 
71o  C.irgill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    .$7,500.     E.    (9)    S3,800.39. 

A.  J.  H.i-ain  Peterson,  Drawer  BS.  Lake- 
land, Pla. 

B.  Florida  Cuius  Mutual,  Lakeland.  Fla. 
D.    (G)    .$1  200.     E.    (9)    «43.50. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  8227,  Southwest 
Station.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,000. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.99. 

A.  Pharmacsutlcal  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  P.  Phllbin,  510  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil   OU    Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $177.42. 


A.  Richard  N.  Phllleo.   1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,462.50.     E.    (9)    $76.42. 


A.  A.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
Lock  Haven.  Pa. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc..  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $165.09. 

A.  Tom  Pickett.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $36.33. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue.  NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Bruce    O.    Pike,    400   First    Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $570. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations.   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $177J23. 

A.   T.  E.   Pinkston.    101   East   High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $803.46. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $1,360. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Avenue 
M.  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $19,041.03.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 


A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hall  of  Administration,  500  West 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  John  W.  Pompelll.   1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,462.50.     E.  (9)  $378.17. 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  ColcH-ado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $347.59. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr..  1735  DeSales  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $7.90. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr.,   1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1.35. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  William  H.  Press.  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitah  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,000. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holdirg 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NV/..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $187.50. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Luke  C.  Quinn.  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $18,449.96.     E.  (9)  $9,643.96. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $780.90.     E.  (9)  $390.45. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (5)  $2,500. 
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A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $202. 

A.  Chris  J.  Radovan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenie,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,025. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway    Progress   Institute,    38    South 
DearlKjrn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E. (9)  $25. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WllUam  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ooal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $39.61. 


A.  jEimes  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

A.  Edward  M.  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,075.02.    E.  (9)  $277.95. 

A.  CampbeU  L.  Reed,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $74.75. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 
D.  (6)  $620. 


A.  George  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $799.98.     E.   (9)    $104.32. 

A.  Robert  E.  Reiser,  6649  Holland  Street, 
McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heatlng-Coollng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Renfrew,  Mount  Vernon 
Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $132. 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $3,750. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  U.S.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  13th  and 
E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $11,427.14.     E.   (9)    $10,961.03. 


A.    Retired    Officers    Association, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $128,654.87. 
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A.  William  A.  Reynolds.  1210  Kermac 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Mid-America  CATV  Association,  11  North 
Lee.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.     E.   (9)   $1,260.32. 

A.  William  A.  Reynolds.  1210  Kermac  Build- 
ing, Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  Okla- 
homa, Inc.,  6702  East  11th  Street,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $156.98. 


A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,138.46.     E.    (9)    $11.62, 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  railroads. 

D.  (6)    $40.50.     E.   (9)    $145.34. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr..  Box  489,  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)    $838. 

A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.  (Inter- 
armco) .  10  Prince  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robbins,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gm  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  ifVf.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875. 


A.  Clyde  F.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anierican  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  care  of  Robert 
Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $185. 

A.  Howard  O.  Robinson,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $502.75. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $155.     E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $526. 

A.  Dr.  Bernard  Rottschaefer.  12th  and  Bern 
Streets,  Reading,  Pa. 

B.  Berkshire  Color  Division  of  Tenneco 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  12th  and  Bern  Streets,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Realty  and  Petroleum  Corp., 
16  West  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $615.87. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.      E.  (9)  $206.46. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $658.55. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1655 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $606.36. 

A.  J.  T.   Rutherford,   1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  AsEOclatlons,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $533.09. 
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A.  Mis.  Edward  T.  Ryan.  110  Brl<lg*  Street, 
UanctaCBter,  Mas*. 

B.  National  ■•CongreM  of  Parent*  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  (298.28. 

A.  William  H.  Rtbh,  Machinists  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  AMOdatlon  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (•)  •1,875.     S.  (9)  »480. 


A.  David    C.    Shannan,    1036    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
care  at  J.  C.  Tumblin,  OJ).,  4836  Broadway 

NE..  Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $1,187.50.    E.  (9)   $715.91. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $299.60. 

A.  Robwt  L.  Sbafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.Cv 

B.  Chas.  Pflzer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $135. 


A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.    (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $20.69. 


A.  Prands  J.  Byley,  519  Title  and  Trust 
Bunding,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California.  San 
Francisco,  et  al. 

A.  William  H.  Shelck.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $4.20. 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  (DC.)  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $89.84. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act,   1209   Ring   Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall  &  Casey,  1209  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Post  Office  Box  21008.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771   N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,308.48.     E.  (9)  $394.26. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrill.  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

£.  (9)  $123.72. 


.\.  A.  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  and  National  Association 
of  Electric  Cos..  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6>    $835. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly HUls,  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
WEJShington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerics,  1015  Vine  Street,  Clncin- 
n:;ti,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $474.99. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts.  Trowbridge  & 
Madden.  910  17th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkera  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $1,876.82. 

A,  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
W.iShlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenxie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $50. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  loth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $992.50.     E.    (9)    $20. 


A.  Alvin  V.  Shoemaker,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $485. 

A.  Rabert  L.  Shortle,  1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  George  Shuff.  916  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicigo,  111, 

D.   (6)  $875. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,390.     E.    (9)    $2,058.98. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $6,460.     E.   (9)    $5,456.30. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
W.ashington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $743.31. 

A.  E.  Stratford  Smith,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith,  Pepper,  Shack  &  L'Heureux,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

E.  (9)   $25.13. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
E,  (9)   $898.01. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,975.     E.    (9)    $450. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Smith,  Pepper,  Shack  &  L'Heureux,  1101 
17th   Street   HW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)   $2,145.     E.  (9)   $720. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snyder,  244  Transportation 
Building,  Washing>Dn,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.   Washington.   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $31240.     E.    (9)    $122. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexing- 
ton. Ky. 

D.    (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $586.56. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,340. 
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A.  J.    R.    Snyder,    400   First    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,922.66.     E.    (9)  $2,101.48. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.  (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $800.69. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Indtistrles 
Machinery  Tariffs,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $38.86. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $17.32. 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky.  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
Hi. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1750  Peimsylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobllhome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $2025.     E.    (9)  $134.85. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $36,538.52.     E.   (9)  $6,230.89. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshlre.  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $150. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,030.77.     E.   (9)  $3.61. 

A.  John  P.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Foiuida- 
tlon.  1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Speisor,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  O.is  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lvnn  E.  Stalbaum.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kensington,  Md. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box   S234,    Northwest   Station,   Washington. 

'd.c 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25 
McLean  Boulevard,  Paterson.  N.J. 

D.  (6)    $2,925.     E.    (9)    $3,387.47. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $24.22. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,093.75.     E.  (9)   $34.50. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmire,  Jr..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.  (6)  $4,350.     E.  '9)  $237.90. 
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A.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Box  168.  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguna, 
N.  Mex. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Box 
142.  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai.  Idaho. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231. 
Haley  Community  Building,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Tus- 
carora  Reservation.  Lewlston.  N.Y. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (C)    $4,675.98.     E.   (9)    $389.89. 

A.  William  .'V.  Stringfellow,  6004  Roose\elt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Nr.tional  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance .^pents.  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
inSlcnrD.C. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Cliicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221    North  LaSalle  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,875. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Post  Office  Box  19128,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Post  Office  Box  19128, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WilUam  A.  Sutherland,  et  al..  1200  Far- 
ragut Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Oakland,  Cahf. 

D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $61.90. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchison 
Drive,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $335.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Gary  Tabak,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Ralph  L.  Tabor,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
a  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,884.80.     E.    (9)    $206.75. 

A.  Warren  G.  Taylor,  604-605  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  604-605 
Central  Trust  Building.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

A.  Craig  L.  Thomas,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,837.50.     E.    (9)    $40.99. 

A.  Oeorge  P.  Thomas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,965. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Tliomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retained  by  the  National  Board  of  Fxu 
Farm  Organizations,  Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Association. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,846.52. 


A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Room  244, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $393.35.     E.   (9)   $233. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  H.  Tinney,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,420. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $171.37. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  Post  Office  Box  23.  1085 
Shrine  Building,  Memphis,  Term. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  Se  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,687.50.     E.    (9)    $548.19. 

A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

D.    (6)    .i3,200.     E.    (9)    $4,120. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $106.05. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101   17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $507.17. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,062.50.     E.    (9)    $31.78. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,375.     E.    (9)    $116.75. 

A.  Paul  T.  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dick  TuIIis,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  and  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  A.  O.  Turek.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $117.85. 

A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  *  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port, La. 

E.  (9)  $921.80. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc., 
321   West  44th   Street,   New  York,   N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $2,533.73. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $574,140.45.     E.   (9)    $108,674.49. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $198.09. 

A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,   Chicago,   111. 
E.  (9)  $23,550J1. 


A.  C.  Braxton  Valentine,  Jr.,  1309  State- 
Planters  Bank  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Theodore  A.  Mangelsdorf,  Cumberland 
Farm.    New    Kent    County,    Va. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn.  17th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Biltiniore    Streets,    Baltimore,    Md. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Vallenburgh,  1673 
Preston   Road,    Alexandria,   Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (G)  $113.50. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  Machin- 
isis   Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.      E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $116.50.     E.  (9)  $26.20. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  The  Voice  of  the  People  in  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

B.  Dr.  Russell  Forrest  Egner,  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chlllum,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $481.98. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $42,600.     E.   (9)   $32,895.24. 


A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $188.48.     E.  (9)  $16.64. 


A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $791.83.     E.  (9)   $10.27. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,265.86.     E.  (9)   $833.88. 


A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,322.76.     E.  (9)   $6,254.28. 
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A.  William  A.  Walton,  Garllnghouse  Build- 
ing, 820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  Garllng- 
house Building,  820  Qulncy  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  Inc., 
924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (G)  $963.     E.  (9)  $1,834.39. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

A.  Herman  Webb.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,809. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,451.88. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $12.33. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $365.24. 


A.  Don  White,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $956.25.     E.   (9)    $99.65. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $610.95. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  1317  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  ol 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  John  Wilder,   SomervlUe.   Tenn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

D.  (6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $140. 

A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
3G0  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $11.35. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &  Barker,   1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &  Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont.,  et  al. 
E.  (9)  $27.60. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $11.69. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Quinalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)   $2.35. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)   $1.40. 

A.  John  WlUard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $557.78. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $168.20. 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 
D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.   (9)   $15.06. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,680. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $321.80. 


A.  Richard  P.  Witherall.  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.  (B)   $2,473.64. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn,  1728  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc  , 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $60.50. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3680  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louts,  Mo. 

A.  James  Woodside,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)   $240.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  1010  Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  H.  Tingling,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Football  League.  280  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  John  H.  Yingling.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  1111  West  Foothill  Boule- 
vard, Azusa,  Calif.;  General  Development 
Corp.,  2828  Coral  Way,  Miami,  Fla.;  and 
Cherokee  Village  Development  Corp.,  Chero- 
kee Village,  Ark. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  John  H.  Yingling,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  ABsociatlon  of  Business  De- 
velopment Corp.,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  John  H.  Yingling,  905  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savings  Associates,   315  East  Colorado 
Boulevard,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $675. 


A.    Robert    Wlnter-Berger,    123    East   75th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,850. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $4,049.50.     E.    (9)  $697.30. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  ol  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Zimring,  Gromfine  &  Sternstein,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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I  REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1967: 


August  24,  1967 


(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  we  indicated  by  ther  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FiL*  Oni  Copt  With  tht  Secrftary  op  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  oi  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Placz  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"PaxLiMiNABT"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quabtkrlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19_ 


I 

REPORT 

Pursuant  to  FEDER.^L  Regulation  of  Lobbyixg  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Not*  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302  ( e ) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvine 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  ( Registration ) .  j  j     o 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

O.  liXGiSLATivx  Interests,  and  I»ublications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed Ln  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  Quarterly'  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  'Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  ■< 


AFFIDAVIT 
(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE   l.< 


August  2Jf,  1967 
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A.  Burr    Allegaert,    1800    R    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International   Pipe   &    Ceramics    Corp., 
Post  Office  Box  1111,  Parsippany,  N.J. 

A.  Allen   &   Murden,    Inc.,    1616   H   Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norwegian      Shipowners      Association, 
Post  Office  Box  1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

A.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard,  Paterson,  N.J. 

A.  Appalachian  Corp.,  1089  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clark  &  Nevius,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Mutvial  F^ind  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Classic  Car  Club  of  America,  Inc.,   114 
Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Cos., 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Barnard,  Jr.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Milton  J.  Blustein,  1089  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Appalachian  Corp. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Boukalis,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  S.  Bourbon,  8121  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts, 
805  Ambassador  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Noah  M.  Brlnson,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fred  Brungard,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  650  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook, 
lyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2  MEBA,  AFI^-CIO. 

A.  William  L.  Carter,  1415  Elliot  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Crushed  Stone  Association, 
1415  Elliot  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eaton  &  Howard,  Inc.,  24  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  cfe  Hannah.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Securities,  Inc.,  100  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Massachusetts     Investors     Trur;t,     200 
Berkelev  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  et  al. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,   140  Garden  Street,   Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1707  L  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Fact  Finders,  Inc.,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  V.  M.  Dellsl,  Rldgefield,  N.J. 

B.  Pflster  Chemical  Works,  Inc.,  Rldgefield, 
N.J. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Foreign  Passenger 
Lines. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Roland  E.  Derby,  Jr.,  49  Blanchard 
Street,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

B.  Nyanza,  Inc.,  49  Blanchard  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  H.  James  Douds,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  33  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 


A.  William  A.  Geoghegan,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.  F.  Ahmanson  &:  Co.,  9301  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens.  224  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations, 224  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Julius  Goldman,  12th  &  Bern  Streets, 
Reading,  Pa. 

B.  Berkshire  Color  &  Chemical  Division, 
Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  12th  &  Bern  Streets, 
Reading.  Pa. 

A.  John  Goldsum,  Post  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Harrison  M.  Gorton,  Post  Office  Box  3063, 
Paterson.  N.J. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  3063,  Paterson,  N.J. 

A.  W.  Lee  Gosnell,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Grant,  2701  Boston  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Young  Aniline  Works,  Inc.,  2701  Boston 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Richard  D.  Green,  1627  K  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Second  Class  Mall  Publications,  Inc..  51 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  J.  Haesaert,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  R.  Halre,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Jordan  DuUn,  Post  Office  Box  10098, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Dyestuff  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
10098,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Cos., 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


A.  Garrett    Puller,    836    Wyatt    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
Northeast  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Charles  C.  Hartman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  J.  G.  Hayes,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  EHectrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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A.  Kit  H.  Haynee,  425  13tb  Street  NW., 
WashlBgtoo.  HXl. 

B.  American  Form  Bureau  Federatloa.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  C.  O.  Hend£rs«n,  Box  Z&\,  Wafihlngtcm. 
DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Protossloaal 
Organizations. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, Dx;. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc,  Allstate  Plam, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Imports  Oommlttee  of  Tube  Dlvlsloii, 
Electronic  Industries  Aaaoclation,  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Institute  for  Protection  of  Firearms 
Owneiahlp,  1600  Uassaehusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  Investment  Cooipany  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  Yorlc,  N.Y. 

A.  Bpenoer  A.  Johnson,  102S  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  NvtloDal  Betail  FurnltUN  Association, 
lUO  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Mrs.  Arlsty  V.  Joiner,  2704  Dumbarton 
Avenue.  Waabtztgtan.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  £30  Investment  Building, 
WaahlaCtoB.  OX!. 

A.  TlWBias  L.  Jones,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  M&tional  OU  Jobbers  CouncU,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  BitBtbcchood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

A.  Kennon.  White  &  Odom,  356  Someru- 
loe  Streeti  Baton  Bouge.  La. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
and  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Kennon,  White  it  Odom.  210  Court 
House  Ofioe  Building,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Jefiferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Poet  Ollce  Box  21008.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kent.  540  Pear  Street.  Read- 
ing. Pa. 

B.  Althouse  Division,  Chemicals  Group, 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Corp..  540  Pear  Street, 
Reading,  Pa. 

A.  Ben  H.  Klrby,  Post  Office  Box  3063, 
Paterson.  N.J. 

B.  American  Aniline  Prodnets,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  3063,  Paterson,  N.J. 

A.  A.  R.  Klrkley.  1  Parragut  Square  South. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Deartxjm  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Komlners  ft  Fort,  629  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  Inc..  120 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Komln^s  ft  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Far  East  line.  Inc.,  141  Battery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Kostmayer,  120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan 
Sponsors,  Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.T. 


A.  Richard  iL.  Lauzier,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   OU  Jebbeis  CounoU.  1701  K 
Stoeet  NW..  W^l^gteoi,  DjC. 

A  Lawyers   Co-operative    Publishing    Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs.  Alfred  IietEler,  237  North  Galveeton 
Street.  ArllngtoB,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  & 
Oppenheimer.  615  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard.  Paterson.  N.J. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  DlviElon. 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  639  Woodward  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Major  Professional  Football,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y, 

A.  Lovre  &  DeVany,  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Tut  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..  152  We;t  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A.  Alvin  Lubin,  Post  Office  Box  216,  Nutley, 
N.J. 

•  B.  Atlantic  Chemical  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  216,  Nutley.  N.J. 

A  MoClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Leonora  B.  Hopkins,  Security 
Trust  Co.,  Security  Trust  Building,  Miami. 
Fla. 

A.  McGinn  &  Mulderry,  90  State  Street, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Classic  Car  Club  of  America.  Inc.,  114 

Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Macklln,  Hanan  ft  McKeman,  99  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Fred  Alger  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Salco  Asso- 
ciates,  Inc.,   120   Broadway,  New   York,  N.Y. 

A  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  FUth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Medical-Surgical  Manttfactiirers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Herbert   J.    Miller.    Jr.,    1701    K   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
B.  Automatic  phonograph  manufacturers. 

A.  Marlon  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1200  IStti 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  IflOO  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike, 
Arlington,  Va. 


B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Sarah  Anne  Nation,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DX3. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Professional  Or- 
ganisations, Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friend  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
D.C. 


A.  Judith  Nies,  1632  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  John  J.  Noonan,  622  Magnolia  Avenue, 
Elizabeth,  N  J. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Leo  O'Brien,  99  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte  Amalie, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  James  J.  O'Dormell,  14th  and  K  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  & 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Box  378,  Balboa,  C.Z. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenus,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  Palmer,  Post  Office  Box  10098, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Dyestuff  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
10098,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

A.  Pennzoll  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
rrw.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  8227,  Southwest 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Normand  Fhaneuf,  5020  Evanston  Ave- 
nue, Muskegon,  Mich. 

B.  Lakeway  Chemicals.  Inc.,  5020  Evans- 
ton  Avenue,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

A.  A.  Lloyd  Phillips,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


A.  Chris  J.  Radovan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  302  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  ft  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Renfrew,  Mount  Vernon 
Street.  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
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A.  William     A.     Reynolds.     1210 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Mid-America     CATV     Association 
North  Lee,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Kermac 


11 


A.  William     A.     Reynolds.     1210     Kermac 
Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Oklahoma  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, 6702  East  11th  Street,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A.  Lloyd     C.     Richardson,     Jr.,     Box     489, 
Aberdeen,  S  Dak. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Donald   L.   Roegner,    2315    East   Ridge- 
wood  Drive,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers,    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Algonquin  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers.    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers,    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers.    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mississippi    River    Transmission    Corp., 
9900  Clayton  Road,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers,    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America,  122 
South   Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,   HI. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers,    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers.    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Panhandle   Eastern   Pipeline    Co.,    New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1701  Fennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Box  2563. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmis.-^ion  Corp., 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  Box 
1160,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corp., 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans-Western  Pipeline  Co.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

A.  Dr.  Bernard  Rottschaefer,  12th  and 
Bern  Streets,  Reading,  Pa. 

B.  Berkshire  Color  Division  of  Tenneco 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  12th  and  Bern  Streets,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1209  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  21008,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  1066  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,   1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corllllum  Corp.,  2563  Shirllngton  Road, 
Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fiduciary  Counsel,  Inc.,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Porrestal    Village,    Inc.,    1204    National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,   1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fort    Sill    Gardens,    Inc.,    2235    Hoover 
Street,  Lawton,  Okla. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,    1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Horse    Case    Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc., 
2408  Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,   1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Securities  Inc.,  100  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &   Pickett,   1204   Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment    Management     Co.,    West- 
minster at  Parker,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett,   1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kane    Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc.,    2408 
Douglas  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  #-  Pickett,   1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leitchfield    Manufacturing    Co.,    2408 
Douglass  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mlddendorf,  Colgate  &  Co.,  80  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Shlp:py.  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  As- 
sociation, 1206  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Realty  Corp.,  69  Hickory  Drive, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1204  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Magazine,  Post  Office  Box  109, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  David  Silver,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  California  Olive  Growers  &  Canners  In- 
dustry Committee,  572  East  Shields  Avenue, 
Fresno.  Calif. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  '  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard,  Paterson.  N.J. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products.  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Bcule'  .\rd,  Paterson,  N.J. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

E.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division. 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avonue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stilt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, 16,  3-Chome,  Kayabacho,  Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Surrey.  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Costruzionl  Aeronautiche  Glovoni  Agu- 
sta  S.P.A.,  Cascina  Costa,  Italy. 

A.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene.  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  des  Producteurs.  Cooperatives  et 
Industriels  Laitiers.  400  Rue  St.  Honore. 
Paris,  France. 

A.  George  F.  Thomas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,    330   South   Wells   Street,    Chicago, 

111. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A.  Clair  Toone.  2158  South  18th  East,  Salt 
Lnkf  City,  Utah. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Ameri- 
ca, 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1705  DeSales  Street, 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Anton  O.  Turek,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sear's,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  233  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hei-man  Webb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ruth  F.  Welner,  137  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating 
Council,  2422  South  Downing  Street,  Denver, 
Colo. 


A.  Steptoe   &   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut  A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph  B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  162S  K  Street  NW., 
Wafihlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steam&hlp  Association, 
635  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  Wilder,  SomervUle,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Association   of  Soil   &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Te2c 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  BlackXeet   Tribe,    Browning,    Mont.,   et 
al. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun   &   Barker,   1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States  (BOAT/U.S.),  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indiana, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

A.  Francis  S.  WiUlams,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harding  deC.  WUllams,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoll    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngling,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savings  Associates,   315  East  Colorado 
Boulevard,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribate  to  the  Holt  Adoption  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  oazGON 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Korean  conflict  had 
many  far-reaching  results.  There  were  a 
number  of  marriages  between  American 
servicemen  and  Korean  women  which 
resulted,  and  America  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  resulting  infusion  of  this 
blood  from  a  hearty  and  courageous 
people. 

Another  lesser  known,  or  at  least 
lesser  talked  about,  result  was  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  a  number  of  chil- 
dren were  bom  of  imwed  Korean  moth- 
ers, fathered  by  members  of  our  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  Shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  two 
citizens  of  my  State  of  Oregon,  Harry 
and  Bertha  Holt,  deeply  troubled  about 
these  children,  began  a  campaign  almost 
singlehandedly  to  seek  the  adoption  of 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  children  by 
American  parents.  The  redtape  that 
needed  to  be  cut  was  voluminous  and  the 
road  was  long,  but  Harry  and  Bertha 
Holt  struggled  and  persuaded  and  cajoled 
and  fought  their  way  through  the  prob- 
lems and  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

Today  some  3,900  of  these  children 
have  been  adopted;  3,481  have  been 
adopted  in  U.S.  homes,  five  in  other 
countries,  301  by  U.S.  military  personnel 
and  193  in  Korean  homes  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  self-sacrificing  work  of  Harry 
and  Beriha  Holt.  Afflicted  with  heart 
trouble,  Harry  Holt  literally  gave  his  life 
in  this  work.  Upon  his  death.  Bertha  Holt 
picked  up  the  load,  and,  gathering  around 
her  a  group  of  Interested  and  concerned 
and  dedicated  Individuals,  has  gone 
forward  with  the  work  of  the  Holt  Adop- 
tion Agency.  This  work  is  at  present 
headed  up  by  Rev.  Jack  Adams,  himself 
the  son  of  former  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries to  Korea  and  a  tremendously 
able  and  dedicated  raan. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  one 
addltl<Hial  problem  which  faces  America. 


It  is  a  problem  of  particular  heartbreak 
because  in  many  Asian  countries  the 
child  belongs  to  the  father,  not  the 
mother,  and  lacking  a  father,  has  no 
family,  no  one  authorized  to  register  his 
birth.  Such  a  cliild  is,  therefore,  often 
denied  the  rights  of  schooling  and  later 
of  access  to  normal  employment.  Such 
an  Amerasian  child  often  becomes  in 
many  ways  a  stateles  person,  a  special 
kind  of  orphan,  condemned  to  anger  and 
bitterness  at  his  lot  and  prey  to  the 
temptation  to  run  In  the  company  of 
others  like  him,  anythinc;  but  a  produc- 
tive member  of  society.  Often  these  chil- 
dren are  individuals  of  real  ability  and 
talent,  with  potential  for  at  least  normal 
and  wholesome  personality  development 
and  with  the  possibility  of  making  real 
contributions  to  society. 

I  commend  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
woik  of  Harry  and  Bertha  Holt — the 
same  Bertha  Holt,  incidentally,  who  was 
last  year  chosen  as  tlie  American  Mother 
of  the  Year — of  the  Reverend  Adams  and 
tliose  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  of 
others  hke  these  individuals  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  basic  prob- 
lem and  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  in  the  little  publicized  but 
critically  important  task. 


defense  of  their  Nation.  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  has  won  the  highest  award  for 
valor  which  the  nation  can  present,  and 
he  typifies  the  heroism  which  has  always 
characterized  men  in  combat  from  our 
Mountain  State. 

It  was  a  particular  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  U.S.  Senators  Jennings  Ban- 
DOLPH,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Pf.an.k 
Lausche,  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  Hon.  Jack  Brinkley,  of 
Georgia,  and  Clarence  Miller,  of  Ohio, 
at  the  ceremony  honoring  the  late  Staff 
Sergeant  Stewart. 


Public  Broadcasting  Act:  A  Choice  for  the 
Public 


Medal  of  Honor  for  West  Virginian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OP   WEST    VIBCIiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  a  native  son  of  West 
Virginia,  who  has  brought  great  honor 
to  his  Nation  by  his  gallantary  in  action. 
Born  on  Christmas  Day  25  years  ago,  in 
West  Columbia,  W.  Va.,  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  grew  up  in  Mason  County  and 
spent  most  of  his  hfe  in  the  bustling  Ohio 
River  Valley  where  his  surviving  rela- 
tives still  live.  He  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam  on  May  18.  The  Medal  of  Honor 
was  awarded  to  him  posthumously. 

The  sons  of  West  Virginia  have  always 
been  In  the  forefront  of  every  conflict  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  television  viewer  elects  to  watch  a 
baseball  game  on  a  commercial  channel 
or  listen  to  a  Russian  language  expert  on 
a  noncommercial  channel  is  a  personal 
choice.  But  every  viewer  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 

One  in  every  three  Americans  lives 
outside  the  range  of  a  noncommercial  or 
educational  TV  station.  Hampered  by 
personnel  and  equipment  shortages,  few 
educational  stations  can  offer  the  variety 
of  creative  programing  they  would  like. 

For  these  reasons  I  suport  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  about  to  come  before 
the  House. 

Tlie  bill  provides  Federal  grants  to 
help  educational  TV  stations  build  or 
enlarge  their  broadcast  capability.  This 
program,  first  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1962,  has  been  responsible  for 
new  stations  or  stronger  stations  in 
many  communities.  The  bill  expands  the 
program  slightly  and  includes,  for  the 
first  time,  equipment  grants  to  educa- 
tional radio. 

To  help  local  educational  TV  and 
radio  stations  offer  a  greater  variety  of 
cultural  and  public  affairs  programs,  the 
bill  provides  support  for  additional  staff 
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and  program  production,  for  a  national 
broadcasting  library  and  for  an  inter- 
connection system  that  will  enable  na- 
tional distribution  to  local  stations. 

This  legislation  is  needed.  It  has  pub- 
lic support.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  major 
commercial  networks.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


The  Law  and  the  Land  Under  the  Sea 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
thusiastic romance  with  the  promise 
and  potentials  of  the  "wet  frontier"  of 
the  world's  oceans  has  continued  through 
the  last  few  years,  unabated.  On  a  more 
practical  plane,  Government  agencies 
have  cautiously  extended  their  activi- 
ties, sensing  a  possible  explosion  of 
funding  for  mission-oriented  projects. 
Most  impressively,  private  industry  has 
committed  substantial  resources  toward 
engineering  and  scientific  projects  for 
meaningful  intrusions  into  the  under- 
seas  environments.  All  this  has  appro- 
priately engendered  rising  concern  over 
the  status  of  the  law  of  the  sea  and  how, 
given  the  underdeveloped  condition  of 
this  facet  of  jurisprudence,  orderly  and 
effective  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  envisioned  potentials  can  be  realized. 

Viewpoints  of  concern  include  our  own 
early  observations  before  the  Oceanog- 
raphy Subcommittee  over  a  year  ago, 
when  we  likened  the  prevailing  lawless 
conditions  in  the  "wet  frontier"  to  the 
situation  in  the  early  "west  frontier." 
The  rule  of  the  six-gim  prevailed.  The 
violence  of  possession  gained,  being  nine 
points  of  the  law,  we  were  provided  with 
a  bloody  chapter  in  our  development.  To 
reconstruct  that  history  in  the  sea  in  an 
international  scramble  for  possession 
and  protection  would  not  be  appealing. 
However,  to  see  in  this  dilemma  the  ne- 
cessity for  cooperation  and  mutual  as- 
sent to  some  developing  rules  does  not 
in  our  judgment  dictate  an  immediate 
turning  to  the  United  Nations,  as  some 
have  suggested,  as  the  sole  forum  for 
an  answer.  Our  attention,  as  has  that 
of  other  thoughtful  and  concerned  per- 
sons has  been  drawn  to  the  proposal, 
most  recently  expoimded  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator  Church. 
We  choose  to  look  upon  the  Senator's 
suggestion  as  an  invitation  for  a  broad 
dialog  on  the  problem. 

In  the  hopes  of  encouraging  a  con- 
tinuance of  investigation  and  suggestion, 
we  have  set  down  some  thoughts  which, 
in  our  judgment,  question  the  wisdom  of 
a  hasty  turn  to  the  United  Nations  at 
this  juncture  in  the  emerging  situation 
under  seas.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
role  cannot  in  the  early  stages  be  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  it 
to  deny  that  ultimately,  that  role  may 
wisely  be  expanded. 

Pragmatically,  it  strikes  us  that  the 


more  productive  approach  would  be  in 
limited  stages,  closely  associated  with 
practical  problems  as  they  occur,  and 
the  gradual  working  out  of  problems  of 
cooperation  within  a  framework  of  in- 
ternationally binding  law. 

During  the  period  In  which  modem 
international  law  evolved,  the  bed  of  the 
.sea  and  its  subsoil  were  technologically 
inaccssible.  As  a  result,  no  specific  doc- 
trine was  developed  as  to  ownership  and 
exploitation  of  submerged  areas. 
Whether  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over 
the  territorial  seas  and  contiguous 
zones  included  a  like  or  lesser  control  of 
the  subsoil  and  seabed  was  not  a  matter 
of  practical  or  legal  importance. 

Unilateral  action  regarding  sponges 
and  pearls — in  areas  called  fisheries — 
represented  the  initial  attempt  to  con- 
trol areas  of  seabed.  In  English  juris- 
prudence, the  isolated  incidents  of  liti- 
gation and  subsoil  rights  were  brought 
by  the  Crown  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  mine  shafts  beneath  territorial 
seas. 

Nonetheless,  two  general  principles 
have  evolved  which  could  be  applied.  One 
is  the  Roman  doctrine  of  res  communis, 
or  common  to  all.  This  has  provided  the 
basis  for  the  generally  accepted  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Institution 
of  this  doctrine  would  prevent  any  es- 
tabUshment  of  national  sovereignty.  The 
second  doctrine,  is  that  of  res  nuUius,  or 
belonging  to  none.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  permit  the  acquisition  and  exten- 
sion of  sovereignty  into  such  areas  as 
were  not  already  occupied.  The  two  doc- 
trines, of  course,  are  incompatible. 

It  has  been  only  recently,  when  mod- 
ern technology  has  made  it  feasible  and 
profitable  to  drill  oil  wells  into  the  sub- 
soil, and  when  projections  of  future  in- 
terrelated demands  for  energy,  water, 
and  minerals  from  the  sea  have  been  es- 
tablished, that  the  importance  of  owner- 
ship of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  has  be- 
come fully  recognized. 

In  1945,  President  Harry  Truman  is- 
sued a  landmark  proclamation  in  which 
he  expressed  the  view  that — 

The  exercise  of  lurisdiction  over  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoil  and  seabed 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  by  the  contiguous 
Nation  Is  reasonable  and  Just. 

And  proclaimed  further : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
gards the  natural  resources  of  the  eubsoll 
and  seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf  beneath 
the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  as  appertaining  to  the 
United  States  (and)  subject  to  Its  jurisdic- 
tion and  control. 

This,  however,  could  be  explained  as  a 
domestic  matter  in  the  historic  sense. 
Soon,  however,  in  light  of  the  new  tech- 
nological capabilities,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  width  of  territorial 
waters  and  the  establish  contiguous 
zones,  formerly  regarded  as  high  seas 
areas. 

As  a  result,  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  method  for  national  control  over 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  so  that  sovereignty  over  the  super- 
jacent waters  would  not  be  extended. 
Unfortimately,  the  Convention  adopted 
a  double  standard  for  establishing  the 


limits  within  which  the  coastal  state  may 
exercise  "sovereign  rights  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  and  exploiting"  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  first  article  of 
the  Convention  provides  that — 

The  term  "continental  shelf"  is  used  as  re- 
ferring (a)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the 
submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but 
outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea,  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or.  beyond  that  limit,  to 
where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  said  areas;  (b)  to  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas 
iiclj:.cc-U  to  the  coasts  of  islands. 

And  the  second  article  then  declares 
that— 

1.  The  coastal  State  exercises  over  the 
c  ):ii.inental  shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  it  and  exploiting  its 
n.-.ti.ral  resources. 

2.  The  rights  referred  to  In  paragraph  one 
of  tills  article  are  exclusive  in  the  sense  that 
if  ihe  coast. J  State  does  not  explore  the  con- 
tincLtal  shelf  or  exploit  its  natural  resources, 
no  one  may  undertake  these  activities,  or 
make  a  claim  to  the  continental  shelf,  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  coastal  State. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over  the 
continental  shelf  do  not  depend  on  occupa- 
tion, effective  or  national  or  on  any  express 
proclamation. 

The  implications  of  this  doctrine  pre- 
sent numerous  problems  in  international 
law  of  the  sea.  What  remairis  unclear  is 
the  outer  boundary  of  this  exclusive  area. 
What  if  the  seabed  has  deep  trenches 
in  it?  Does  the  coastal  jurisdiction  re- 
vive farther  at  sea?  Under  part  (a)  of 
article  I,  cannot  one  state  just  keep 
going,  out  into  the  sea  up  to  the  point 
where  another  state  makes  a  similar 
claim?  And  then,  where  are  we  left? 
Furthei-more,  what  about  the  area  be- 
yond the  coastal  state's  jiuisdiction, 
what  regime  rules  here?  Does  res  nullius 
or  res  communis  apply?  It  would  seem 
that  in  reality,  the  only  limit  is  that 
which  is  measured  by  the  criterion  of  ex- 
ploitability. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  that  some- 
where in  the  near  future  a  few  oceano- 
graphic  powers  will  be  able  to  occupy 
and  thus  appropriate  all  the  deep  ocean 
mineral  areas  that  could  be  developed 
for  some  time. 

Recently,  President  Johnson  called  at- 
tention to  these  dangers  in  his  remarks 
at  the  commissioning  of  the  new  research 
ship  Oceanogravher: 

Under  no  circumstances,  must  we  ever  al- 
low the  prospect  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral 
wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  com- 
petition among  the  maritime  nations.  We 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and 
to  hold  the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  deep  and  the  ocean 
bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all 
human  beings. 

Clearly,  we  are  now  faced  with  some 
fundamental  decisions  about  rights  and 
uses  of  the  lands  beneath  the  sea.  Pres- 
sures for  making  the  decisions  are 
mounting  daily. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  American 
Bar  Association  National  Institute  on 
Maritime  Resources,  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Christy,  Jr.,  outlined  the  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  a  useful  regime  over  the 
sea.  In  part,  he  stated: 

In  considering  the  alternative  regimes,  the 
basic  objective  is  to  arrive  at  that  regime  that 
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will  be  viable  over  the  long-run  and  that  will 
encourage  the  econon:ilcally  efficient,  peace- 
ful, and  orderly  exploitation  of  the  minerals 
of  the  sea  floor.  Its  success  will  be  measured 
against  three  criteria.  First,  It  must  permit 
economically  efficient  operations.  Second  It 
must  be  acceptable  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
nations  both  In  the  long  and  the  short  run. 
And  third.  It  must  be  feasible. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  in  its 
17th  report,  dated  May  1966,  presented 
Its  argiunents  for  the  proposal  that — 

With  respect  to  the  bed  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  continental  shelf  and  to  outer 
space,  which  are  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  we  urge  the  General  Assembly 
to  declare  the  title  of  the  International  com- 
munity and  to  establish  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative arrangements. 

With  the  United  Nations  owning  and 
licensing  for  exploitation  the  sea  floor 
minerals,  the  Income  would  naturally 
flow  into  the  U  JJ. 

And,  on  February  15,  1967,  Senator 
Frank  Chtjrch  proposed  that — 

By  conferring  title  on  the  United  Nations 
to  mineral  resources  on  the  ocean  floor  be- 
yond the  Continental  Shelf,  under  an  in- 
ternational agreement  regulating  their  de- 
velopment, we  might  not  only  remove  a 
coming  cause  of  International  friction,  but 
also  endow  the  United  Nations  with  a  source 
for  substantial  revenue  In  the  future. 

On  the  surface,  we  suppose,  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  most  logical,  necessary,  and 
simple  proposition.  But  a  more  than  cur- 
sory look  at  the  implications  of  such  a 
move  would  reveal  some  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  arise. 

The  U.N.  would  have  to  acquire  juris- 
diction over  resources  on  and  under  the 
sea  floor  in  order  to  permit  it  to  grant 
and  protect  exclusive  rights  of  entre- 
preneurshlp  and  to  withhold  areas  from 
exploration  and  development  perhaps  for 
the  use  of  missile  ranges  and  such.  Would 
allocations  be  made  to  nations  or  to  in- 
dividual developers?  In  addition  it  would 
have  to  have  the  power  to  tax  or  extract 
rent  or  royalty  payments  for  the  use  of 
the  resources.  It  would  also  have  to  be 
granted  the  ability  to  utilize  or  distribute 
these  revenues  In  an  acceptable  manner 
and  boundaries  for  its  own  jurisdiction 
would  have  to  be  established.  Probably 
some  scheme  would  have  to  be  enforced 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  adjacent 
coastal  states  would  be  recognized  and 
perhaps  they  would  split  royalties  with 
the  U.N.  Some  equitable  method  for  do- 
ing so  would  have  to  be  found.  Perhaps 
the  closer  the  exploitation  to  the  shore 
of  the  state,  the  greater  its  share  of  the 
royalties.  Some  form  of  a  bidding  mech- 
anism would  be  necessary  to  insure  ef- 
ficient and  fair  allocation  of  the  rights 
of  exploitability. 

Many  other  controls  would  have  to  be 
established.  Definite  time  limits  for  per- 
formance of  the  required  exploration  and 
exploitation  woiild  be  necessary,  as  would 
some  form  of  inspection  to  insure  that 
the  requirements  of  the  lease  were  being 
upheld,  that  maximimi  care  was  being 
taken  to  Insure  that  the  marine  environ- 
ment was  not  being  damaged,  and  that 
the  resources  were  being  used  efQciently. 

Administratively,  the  placing  of  juris- 
diction over  the  sea  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  such  as  the  United  Nations  poses 


numerous  other  problems.  Initially,  we 
must  ask  where  a  qualifiec'  staff  would 
be  found.  How  could  they  determine  the 
size  of  a  possible  lease,  the  duration  or 
terms  of  renewal,  the  royalties  or  taxes 
which  should  be  applied,  the  method  of 
awarding  concessions  to  competing 
groups,  the  amount  and  nature  of  con- 
trol of  production  and  prices,  and  effec- 
tively establish  and  enforce  the  controls 
and  requirements  previously  enumerated 
as  well  as  those  yet  unnamed,  except  on 
an  extremely  arbitrary  basis?  With  a 
questionable  degree  of  urgency,  should 
we  not  be  sure  that  we  are  on  solid 
ground  before  committing  ourselves  to  a 
position  we  might  later  regret? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  required  for  deep  sea 
mineral  exploration,  but  even  more  will 
be  necessary  for  production.  Only  a  few 
very  large  companies,  and  a  few  national 
governments  have  the  necessary  risk 
capital  readily  available.  Of  the  135  na- 
tional states  in  the  world,  109  border  on 
the  sea,  but  the  governments  likely  to  be 
involved  in  undersea  operations  of  this 
nature  number  no  more  than  a  dozen  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  factors  of 
financial  capacity,  maritime  experience 
and  undersea  technology.  But,  these  are 
the  very  same  nations  with  important 
militai-y  and  strategic  interests  in  the 
sea.  In  the  past  they  have  not  found  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  ask  permission 
from  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out 
their  undersea  operations.  In  the  future, 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  are  going  to  find 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  ask  the  U.N. 
for  permission  to  carry  out  their  mineral 
explorations. 

Furthermore,  these  are  the  very  same 
nations  which  have  veto  powers  in  the 
Security  Council  and  extraordinary  bar- 
gaining powers  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Then  again,  it  is  rather  inconceivable 
that  nations  large  or  small  would  con- 
cede taxes  and  royalty  rights,  previously 
under  their  own  jurisdiction  to  a  non- 
sovereign  agency  for  the  granting  of  a 
right  which  it  only  obtained  power  to 
grant  because  these  nations  elected  to 
create  such  a  device.  The  United  Nations' 
primary  function  is  that  of  a  mediator, 
not  a  sovereign.  Nor  would  many  na- 
tions be  ready  to  accept  a  proposal  which 
would  permit  emplacement  of  foreign 
controlled  structures  near  their  coasts. 
Many  coastal  nations  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  yield  rights  previously  asserted. 
The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
granted  a  phosphate  lease  some  40  miles 
from  the  coast  of  California  in  240  to 
4,000  feet  of  water. 

FMrthermore,  even  despite  inspection 
controls,  many  states  would  naturally  be 
apprehensive  about  positioning  struc- 
tures, under  foreign  control,  near  their 
shores,  because  of  potential  interference 
with  navigation,  fishing,  recreation,  sub- 
marine pipelines  and  cables,  and  military 
exercises.  Such  structures  would  be  po- 
tential bases  for  covert  espionage  and 
military  pin-poses,  as  well  as  potential 
producers  of  pollutants  which  would 
eventually  reach  the  adjacent  shores. 

We  readily  doubt  that  we  are  at  an 
appropriate  stage  in  ocean  development 
for  the  establishment  of  detailed  rules 


and  principles  for  allocating  and  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  the  ocean.  Our  view 
of  the  future  is  rather  dimly  perceived. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  varied 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  adapting  the 
ocean  to  human  benefit.  While  we  can 
hope  to  prepare  for  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  possibilities,  and  attempt  to  make  ex- 
tremely flexible,  tentative  resolutions  for 
anticipated  problems,  we  cannot  be 
nearly  as  optimistic  if  we  seek  to  defini- 
tively resolve  problems  now  which  are 
hard  to  define  except  in  the  most  general 
of  terms.  Can  we  effectively  formulate 
rules  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  resources  before  we  know  what  and 
where  these  resources  are?  Thus  alloca- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  an  international 
community  should  be  considered  a  bit 
premature  at  this  time. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  future 
of  drilling  and  production  technology  is 
similarly  limited.  We  really  have  very 
httle  knowledge  of  what  the  state  of 
such  machinery,  and  the  problems  they 
could  conceivably  present  in  the  near 
future  are  or  what  their  course  of  de- 
velopment would  be.  Due  to  this  impre- 
dictable  technological  timetable  and  in 
the  name  of  eflBciency,  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary restraints  on  efiBcient  equip- 
ment, should  we  not  wait  imtil  we  are 
more  familiar  with  technology  before 
adopting  treaty  principles? 

As  far  as  the  need  for  providing  a 
source  of  income  for  the  United  Nations 
is  concerned,  a  number  of  points  should 
be  made.  If  the  world  powers,  whose 
assent  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  a  plan 
to  turn  the  ocean  floor  over  to  the  U.N., 
desired  to  support  that  organization 
wholeheartedly,  they  certainly  could  do 
so  without  resorting  to  the  sea  at  this 
stage  in  time.  Certainly  a  restructuring 
of  the  General  Assembly  would  be  a  nec- 
essary requirement  before  the  major 
powers  would  agree  to  permit  it  to  dis- 
pose of  large  amounts  of  money  obtained 
independent  of  their  control,  but  in 
reality,  at  their  expense.  Current  politi- 
cal realities  make  this  a  necessity. 

Certainly,  the  U.N.  presently  has 
enough  administrative  problems  with 
which  to  deal.  It  can  ill  afford  additional 
burdens  at  this  point.  It  has  recently  be- 
come all  too  evident  that  the  U.N.  has 
a  long  way  to  go  in  its  maturation  proc- 
ess. Doubts  must  be  raised  to  the  U.N. 
plan  with  respect  to  two  of  the  three 
listed  criteria:  acceptability  and  feasi- 
bility. 

The  rather  dramatic  and  immediate 
demonstration  of  how  more  effective  in- 
ternational and  regional  programs  can 
play  in  the  exploitation  of  the  ocean  bed 
can  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  now  be- 
ing worked  out  for  the  extrication  of  gas 
from  under  the  North  Sea. 

By  the  multilateral  determination  of 
the  interested  countries  along  general 
principles  offshore  ownership  of  the  gas 
and  other  mineral  deposits  under  the 
North  Sea  have  been  extended  along  a 
median  in  that  body  of  water.  The  medi- 
an lies  between  two  masses  of  land  and 
is  supplemented  by  unilateral  agreements 
on  the  actual  division  line  of  arc  seg- 
ments coming  from  sovereign  coasts.  Be- 
cause of  this,  understandings  are  emerg- 
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Ing  which  make  a  peaceful,  productive 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  North  Sea 
problem  appear  imminent. 

The  thrust  of  our  argiunent  questioned 
whether  having  this  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  would 
have  imscrambled  this  situation  in  any- 
where near  the  time  frame  than  this 
more  practical  handling  was  able  to,  nor 
could  we  predict  that  United  Nations 
handling  would  have  provided  any  more 
eqxiity  than  that  which  was  worked  out 
on  a  regional  basis. 

There  are  broad  ramifications  that  can 
make  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the 


emerging  patterns  of  the  body  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  sea  where 
competing  national  interests  impinge  one 
upon  the  other.  The  North  Sea  experi- 
ence suggests  positive  ramifications. 

A  large  portion  of  the  law  will  have  to 
come  into  being  based  upon  practical  ex- 
periences similar  to  that  resulting  from 
the  North  Sea  situation  where  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperation  easily  outweigh  the 
benefits  which  may  accrue  from  an  an- 
tEsonistic  and  aggressive  posture. 

The  world's  existing  mineral  laws,  op- 
erating above  the  sea  have  evolved  in  an 
orderly  manner  from  centuries  of  strug- 


gle with  problems  far  less  complex  than 
these.  Together  with  a  maturation  of  the 
U.N..  wc  ought  to  look  toward  a  matura- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  sea,  before  burden- 
iiog  it  with  additional,  and  perhaps  naive 
codes.  It  would  be  wise  to  let  the  scien- 
tists precede  the  lawyers  in  this  field. 
Case  law  seems  far  more  practical  than 
codes  prefabricated  in  an  unknowledge- 
able  vacuum. 

The  issues  are  highly  complex,  the  po- 
litical dangers  great,  and  the  economic 
consequences  potentially  enormous.  A 
great  degree  of  caution  is  vitriHy  nece.-- 
sary. 


SENATE 

Fkiday,  August  25, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
pi-ayer : 

Our  Father  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  sweet  time  of  prayer,  that  calls  us 
from  a  world  of  care,  and  bids  us  at  our 
Father's  throne  make  all  our  wants  and 
wishes  known. 

At  this  altar  of  devotion  we  would  be 
sure  of  Thy  presence  ere  pressing  duty 
leads  us  back  to  a  noisy,  crowded  way. 

Kindle  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts  a 
flame  of  devotion  to  freedom's  cause  in 
all  the  world  that,  in  its  white  heat,  shall 
consume  every  grosser  passion. 

Heal  the  divisions  which  shorten  the 
arm  of  our  national  might  as  we  stand 
at  this  crossroads  of  history. 

As  here  we  face  the  questions  which 
confront  us,  and  almost  confound  us, 
give  us  to  know  clearly  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  in  righteousness  and  justice. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  24,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Lawrence  A.  Wliipple,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  New  Jersey,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  conciu-rence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  158)  to  amend  section 
209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  so 
as  to  require  future  authorization  of 
fluids  for  certain  programs  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President,    "s 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OP 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  2516,  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  motion  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Motion  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  bill  H.R.  2516  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  that 
said  committee  be  instructed  by  the  Senate 
to  rejwrt  the  bill  to  the  Senate  within  60  days 
from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 

MANSFIELD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  some  1,500  or  more  people  gathered 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  V/ashing- 
ton  to  honor  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
field. 

The  occasion  actually  was  a  dinner  not 
only  to  honor  the  majority  leader  but 
also  to  observe  what  is  underway  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  through  their 
foundation,  in  setting  up  what  are  known 
as  the  Mike  Mansfield  lectures. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  drive  to  make 
this  possible  has  been  an  outstanding 
success  and  that  the  goal  of  the  foun- 
dation has  been  achieved. 

On  the  occasion  last  night,  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  delivered 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  impressive 
speech,  and  it  is  my  delight  and  my 
pleasure  to  submit  it  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  a  Montana  Mood 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfieu),  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  at  the  University  of 
Montana  Foundation  Washington  Dinner, 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  24,  1967) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  great  loves 
of  my  life  are  the  University  and  the  study 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  readily  acknowledge  a 
lasting  liaison  with  the  first  and  a  deep  ab- 
sorption in  the  second. 

The  University  and  foreign  affairs  are  In- 
deed great  loves.  But,  there  is  another  which 
is  greater  and  comes  before  both.  That  is  the 
State  of  Montana — the  Land  of  the  Shining 
Mountains  and  the  High  Plains — and  its 
people. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Montanans  have 
trusted  me,  as  one  of  them,  to  represent  their 
concerns,  first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  have  tried  to 
sustain  that  trust  by  following  the  basic 
principle:  If  I  do  not  forget  the  people  of 
Montana,  they  will  not  forget  me. 

So  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Montana's 
people,  regardless  of  politics,  position,  power 
or  profession,  have  come  first  with  me.  That 
Is  as  It  always  has  been.  That  is  as  it  always 
will  be. 

That  bond  that  ties  me  to  Montana  is 
woven  of  many  strands.  But  before  all  else, 
it  Involves  my  personal  feelings,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  State,  for  its  beauty,  history,  and 
people.  For  you  who  are  not  of  Montana,  let 
me  try  to  teU  you  why  the  bond  is  insepa- 
rable, Insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  Let  me  try 
to  explain  to  you  why  Montanans  who  are 
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out<lde  of  Montana  are  always  homesick  for 
Montana. 

To  me,  Montana  Is  a  symphony. 

It  Li  a  symphony  of  color.  It  Is  painted  by 
a  thousand  different  plants  and  shrube  which 
set  the  bills  ablaze— each  with  its  own  kind 
of  Inner  Are — during  spring  and  summer. 
Montana  Is  the  Intense  blue  of  the  Big  Sky 
reflected  In  the  deep  blue  of  mountain  lakes 
and  the  Ice-blue  of  tumbling  streams.  It  is 
the  solid  white  of  billowing  clouds  and  the 
haze-white  of  snow  on  a  hundred  mountain 
peaks.  It  Is  the  infinite  themes  of  green  In 
mile  after  mile  of  farm-rich  valleys  and  in 
millions  of  acres  of  forests. 

We,  who  are  of  Montana,  know  the  color- 
harmony  of  a  springtime  of  mill  ons  of  wild 
flowers — the  orange  popples,  purple  heather, 
yellow  columblnee,  red  Indian  paintbrush, 
beargraas,  and  purple  asters  In  the  moun- 
tains; the  tiger  UUes,  dogtooth  violets,  Mari- 
posa lilies,  bltterroot  and  klnnlklnnlck  in  the 
foothills:  the  shooting  stars,  daisies,  larkspur, 
yellow  bells,  and  sand  UUes  In  the  plains. 

And  In  the  long  winter,  we  know  the  muted 
music  Of  the  snows  which  blanket  the  State. 
A  theme  of  hope  runs  through  these  snows 
because  they  are  the  principal  storehouse  ol 
the  State's  great  natural  resource  of  water. 
In  one  year  the  amount  which  will  flow  out 
of  the  mountains  and  rush  down  the  hills  Is 
enough  to  fill  Montana  from  boundary  to 
boundary  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  And  bear 
In  mind  that  Montana's  94  million  acres 
make  the  State  as  large  as  the  entire  nation 
of  Japan  with  Its  100  million  pteople. 

Montana  Is  a  symphony.  It  Is  a  symphony 
of  color  and  It  Is  a  symphony  of  sounds. 
Listen  to  them  for  a  moment,  In  the  names 
of  places.  There  are  mountain  ranges  called 
the  Beaverhead,  the  Sapphire,  the  Ruby,  the 
Bear  Paws,  the  Hlghwoods,  the  Snowies,  the 
Beartooths,  the  Judiths,  the  Crazies,  and 
the  Big  Belts.  And,  incidentally,  there  are 
also  the  Little  Belts  as  well. 

There  are  streams  whose  names  sing:  The 
Silver  Bow,  the  Flathead,  the  Kootenai,  and 
the  Sun;  the  Jefferson,  the  Madison,  the 
Gallatin  and  the  Musselshell:  the  Milk,  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Tongue,  the  Powder,  the 
Blackfoot,  and  the  Boulder. 

And  when  the  roll  of  Montana's  cities  and 
towns  is  called,  you  hear:  Eureka,  Chinook. 
Whlteflsh,  Cut  Bank;  Circle,  Hungry  Horse, 
Absarokee,  Butte,  Wolf  Point,  and  Great 
Falls.  And  you  hear  Lodge  Grass,  Lame  Deer, 
Deer  Lodge,  Crow  Agency,  Big  Pork,  and 
Twodot. 

These  and  a  hundred  others  like  them 
are  strains  In  the  history  of  the  State.  Each 
has  a  story  and,  together,  they  sing  the 
story  of  Montana. 

It  began  In  a  mist  of  time,  with  Indians — 
with  the  Crows,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Asslnl- 
bolne,  the  Flatheads,  the  Chlppewa-Crees, 
the  Sioux,  and  the  Northern  Cheyennes. 
Then  came  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  great 
fur  trading  companies.  When  the  boom  In 
pelts  died,  the  gold  rush  began.  At  Grass- 
hopper Creek  In  1862,  the  find  was  so  rich. 
It  was  said  that  miners  could  pull  up  sage 
brush  and  shake  a  dollar's  worth  of  dust 
out  of  the  roots.  The  town  of  Confederate 
Gulch  grew  on  gold.  In  six  years,  the  popu- 
lation jxmiped  from  zero  to  ten  thousand 
people.  In  the  seventh,  the  gold  was  gone 
and  only  64  lonely  souls  remained. 

Indians,  fur  and  gold  echo  In  the  over- 
ture to  Montana's  history  and  throughout, 
i^ns  the  beat  of  the  famous  and  Infamous, 
the  hunted,  the  haunted,  the  violent  and 
the  pacific  and  the  politic.  There  was.  for 
example,  the  notorious  Henry  Plimimer  who, 
as  Sheriff  of  Bannack,  engineered  the  bush- 
whacking murders  of  102  of  the  citizens  he 
was  supposed  to  protect  before  he  was  hung 
by  the  Vigilantes.  But  there  was  also  the 
Methodist  minister  Wesley  Van  Orsdel — 
Brother  Van — who  got  off  a  steamer  at  Port 
Benton  In  1872  and  went  directly  to  the 
Four  Deuces  saloon  to  preach  his  first  ser- 
mon; the  saloon  closed,  respectfully,  for  one 


hour  for  the  service.  And  there  Is  Jeanette 
Rankin,  a  distinguished  lady  of  Montana, 
the  first  woman  member  of  Congress  whose 
abhorrence  of  violence  In  every  form  was  so 
deeply  felt  that  she  was  compelled  to  vote 
her  conscience  against  the  nation's  entry 
into  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  And 
there  were  suCh  political  "greats"  as  our 
first  Territorial  Governor,  Thomas  Prances 
Meagher,  one  of  the  Republics  truly  great 
Senators  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  James  Murray,  Joe  Dixon,  and 
others  in  the  Congress. 

Sliver  came  after  gold.  It  was  struck  rich 
In  places  like  Argenta,  Butte,  Granite,  Castle, 
Elkhorn,  Monarch,  and  Neihart.  But,  when 
Congress  dlcontinued  the  purchase  of  silver 
In  1892.  the  silver  camps  were  added  to  the 
ghost  towns  which  dotted  the  lonely  gold 
trails. 

Then  It  was  copper's  turn,  at  Butte  and 
Anaconda  In  Western  Montana.  The  struggle 
for  copper  was  of  such  proportions  that  It 
set  off  political  and  economic  reverberations 
which  are  felt  even  today  not  only  In  the 
State,  but  In  the  nation,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

While  some  dug  into  Montana's  earth  for 
wealth,  others  sought  it  from  what  grew 
out  of  the  earth.  Stockmen  filled  the  rolling 
grass-covered  high  plains  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Montana  with  cattle  and  shei  •  In 
scarcely  ten  years,  the  cattle  population 
rose  from  a  few  thousand  to  over  a  million. 
Then  the  cruel  winter  of  1886-87  froze  90  per- 
cent of  them  into  grotesque  Ice  sculptures 
on  the  plains  and  another  Montana  "boom" 
went  "bust." 

Beginning  In  the  19th  century,  railroads 
run  through  the  symphony  of  Montana. 
Sledges  In  the  gnarled  hands  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Immigrants  pounded  down  the 
parallel  steel  ribbons,  mlle-upon-mlle.  The 
Iron  horses  came  rushing  out  across  a  con- 
tinent. The  Great  Northern  advertised  free 
government  land  In  a  region  of  "milk  and 
honey"  to  lure  settlers  to  its  line.  They  came 
In  eager  droves  from  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Mexico,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Prance,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and  a 
score  of  other  countries.  They  made  agri- 
culture, mining  and  lumbering  the  State's 
chief  Industries.  But  the  great  drought  of 
1917  took  away  the  milk  and  honey  and  left 
only  a  parched  and  stricken  land  and  a  hurt 
and  wiser  people. 

Montanans  drove,  tumbled  and  stumbled 
Into  the  20th  century.  The  State  has  picked 
Itself  up  and  started  over  again  many  times. 
Its  history  Is  of  a  people  drawn  from  many 
sources,  headed  toward  the  glowing  promise 
of  the  Western  frontier.  It  Is  of  a  people  who 
have  known  the  collapse  of  hope  and  the  re- 
newal of  hope.  It  Is  of  a  people  who  have 
lived  In  Intimacy  with  fear  as  well  as  cour- 
age and  with  cruelty  as  well  as  compassion. 
It  Is  of  a  people  who  have  known  not  only  the 
favor  but  the  fury  of  a  bountiful  and  brood- 
ing Nature.  The  history  of  Montana  is  the 
song  of  a  people  who,  repeatedly  shattered, 
have  held  together,  persevered  and,  at  last, 
taken  enduring  root. 

Now  the  20th  century  moves  on  toward 
the  21st  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  past 
yield  to  the  more  stable  present.  The  State 
has  grown  out  of  a  dependency  upon  a  single 
extractive  Industry.  The  old  threat  of  spring 
flooding  and  summer  drought  grows  dimmer 
as  Yellowtail.  Canyon  Ferry.  Hungry  Horse 
and  other  dams — great  and  small,  public  and 
private — have  risen  to  discipline  the  rushing 
waters.  The  cold  temperatures — a  reading  of 
70'  below  zero  has  been  recorded  at  Rogers 
Pass — have  yielded  to  modern  heating.  And 
the  hot  temperatures — it  once  reached  117° 
above  in  Glendlve — are  tempered  In  Mon- 
tana as  elsewhere  by  air  conditioning  to 
match  Its  cool  nights.  Plane  travel  cuts  the 
huge  distances  and  the  Immense  isolation. 
Indeed,  the  virtues  of  Montana's  space,  clean 
air.  and  clean  water,  scenery  and  unparalleled 
recreation  opportunities  are  becoming  better 


known  and  look  ever  more  Inviting  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Modern  transition  notwithstanding,  some- 
thing remains  In  the  State  that  Is  durably 
unique  and  uniquely  durable.  It  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  character  of  the  people.  Mon- 
tanans are  formed  by  the  vastness  of  a  State 
whose  mountains  rise  to  12.000  feet  In 
granite  masslves,  piled  one  upon  another  as 
though  by  some  giant  hand.  To  drive  across 
the  State  Is  to  journey.  In  distance,  from 
Washington,  D.C.  north  to  Toronto,  or  south 
to  Florida.  In  area,  we  can  accommodate 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  still  have  room  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Yet,  In  all  this  vastness,  we  are  far  less 
than  a  million  people.  In  short.  Montanans 
have  room  to  live,  to  breathe  and,  above  all, 
to  think — to  think  with  a  breadth  of  view 
which  goes  to  the  far  horizon  and  beyond. 
Vast  and  empty  space  and  high  mountains 
may  Isolate  a  population,  but  they  open 
the  minds  of  a  people.  The  minds  of  Mon- 
tanans dwell  not  only  ujwn  community  and 
State,  but  upon  the  nation  and  the  world 
and  on  the  essential  unity  of  all.  And  this 
sense  of  unity  is  buttressed  by  the  harsh  un- 
certainties of  an  all  powerful  environment 
which  has  taught  us  to  draw  together  in  a 
mutual  concern  for  one  another  and  to  be 
hospitable  to  all  who  come  from  afar. 

So  In  a  sense,  a  lecture  series  on  interna- 
tional relations  which  Is  proposed  to  be  Initi- 
ated at  the  University  of  Montana  will  be 
doing  what  comes  naturally  to  Montanans, 
because  It  promises  to  open  up  new  channels 
of  understanding  between  us  and  our  un- 
seen neighbors  on  this  globe.  The  series  will 
stimulate,  I  am  sure,  deeper  Insights  and 
greater  comprehension  of  the  nation's  rela- 
tionships with  the  people  who  live  on  all 
of  Its  horizons. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  realization 
■^hat  this  process  will  be  taking  place  under 
the  aegis  of  my  name  fills  my  heart  to  the 
full.  It  Is  far  more  than  I  ever  expected 
when  I  came  to  Washington  to  represent 
Montana  In  the  Congress  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  Is  far,  far  more  than  I  deserve. 

Indeed,  I  should  like  this  honor  to  go 
where  It  Is  most  due — to  the  woman  who  set 
out  with  me  from  Butte  so  long  ago  and  who 
has  remained  a  wise  counsellor  and  steadfast 
Inspiration  through  all  these  years.  With- 
out her,  I  would  not  be  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
have  reached  the  University  of  Montana  or 
for  that  matter  even  received  a  high  school 
certificate.  A  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
lecture  series,  therefore,  would  be  "The 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Lectures." 

May  I  suggest,  too,  that  if  the  response  to 
the  effort  on  which  you  have  embarked  Is  a 
good  one,  a  modest  maximum  should  be 
established  for  the  capital  of  the  Fund  for 
the  lectures  on  International  affairs.  If  any 
additional  monies  should  become  available 
beyond  that  maximum,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  excess  go  Into  scholarships  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Montanans^and  the  nation's — first 
Americans  who  have  not  always  had  benefit 
In  equal  measure  with  the  rest  of  us  from 
Montana's  development  and  the  nation's 
progress.  I  refer  to  my  friends  and 
brothers — the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the 
Crows,  the  Flatheads,  the  Asslnlbolnes,  the 
Blackfeet,  the  Chlppewa-Crees,  the  Landless 
and  all  the  others  who  live  with  us  in 
Montana. 

I  suggest  this  procedure  because  the  Lec- 
ture series  by  its  very  nature  turns  our  at- 
tention to  the  world  beyond  our  borders  and 
to  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  future  for  Mon- 
tanans and  all  Americans.  It  Is  good  that  our 
attention  Is  so  directed  provided  we  are  also 
prepared  to  look  Inward  and  backward  and 
so,  remember  what  It  Is  that  we  are  building 
upon;  and  so,  try  to  fill  the  gaps  and  to  heal 
the  hurts  which  may  have  been  opened  in 
the  process  of  arriving  at  where  we  are.  In 
that  way,  we  shall  better  tie  the  past  Into 
the  present  and  open  wider  the  horizons  of 
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the  future.  In  that  way,  we  shall  better  bind 
together,  into  a  greater  nation,  all  who  live 
in  a  great  State  and  In  a  blessed  land. 

I  wish  that,  tonight,  I  could  have  more 
adequately  conveyed  to  you  the  thoughts  on 
my  mind  and  the  feelings — the  deep  feelings 
in  my  heart.  But  words  are  Inadequate  when 
the  mind  and  heart  are  too  full. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  except  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  507,  H.R.  3717,  and  Calendar  No.  523, 
S  222 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


MRS.   M.  M.   RICHWINE 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3717)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Richwine  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  522) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  pay  Mrs.  M.  M.  Richwine,  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  $100  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  payment 
based  on  a  $100  U.S.  postal  money  order  held 
by  her  numbered  18706,  dated  July  13,  1944. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  contained  In 
House  Report  No.  138,  and  are  as  follows: 

"As  Is  Indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  this  committee,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  $100  to  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Richwine  on  a  postal  money  order 
which  was  Issued  on  July  13,  1944.  The  money 
order  In  question  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Richwine 
by  her  husband  when  he  was  serving  overseas 
In  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations  during 
World  War  II.  At  that  time,  he  would  on  oc- 
casions enclose  money  orders  In  his  letters 
to  his  wife.  The  money  order  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  legislation  remained  In  one  of 
the  letters  that  Mrs.  Rlchwine's  hiisband 
sent  her  during  the  war.  She  kept  these  let- 
ters because  of  their  personal  significance  to 
her  and  several  years  ago  while  reading  them 
over,  she  discovered  the  uncashed  money 
order.  When  she  presented  the  money  order 
to  the  Post  Office  Department,  she  found  that 
the  statutory  period  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  order  had  expired  by  the  time  the 
money  order  Itself  had  come  to  life.  This 
point  Is  raised  in  the  departmental  report 
and  Is  taken  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  as 
the  reason  for  questioning  relief  In  this 
instance, 

"However,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
strict  application  of  the  law  in  this  particu- 
lar case  Is  unfair  and  results  In  a  failure 
by  the  Goveriunent  to  meet  the  obligation 


of  paying  the  amount  of  the  money  order 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Rlchwine's  husband  while 
he  was  serving  his  country  overseas." 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  states 
It  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  paying  a  money 
order  after  20  years  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  original  Issue.  Also,  that  claims  for 
unpaid  money  orders  are  forever  barred  un- 
less received  by  the  Department  within  that 
period  (title  39,  United  States  Code,  sec. 
5103(d)). 

The  committee,  however,  concurs  with  the 
House  committee  in  that  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  law  In  this  particular  case  Is  un- 
fair and  because  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 


ACCESSIBILITY  OF  FEDERALLY  FI- 
NANCED BUILDINGS  TO  THE  PHYS- 
ICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  222)  to  insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"any",  to  insert  "nonresidential";  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  "by",  to  insert  "or  on 
behalf  of";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "Grovernment",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,";  in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "Government",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "Administrator",  to  insert  "in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out  "reason- 
ably"; in  line  16,  after  the  word  "to",  to 
insert  "and  usable  by";  after  line  16,  to 
strike  out : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pubUc  buildings  entered  into  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  shall  con- 
tain express  provisions  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  2. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
drawn  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  2,  and  shaU  be  In- 
corporated In  the  construction  contract. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment", to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,"; 
and,  after  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  may  grant  mod- 
ifications or  waivers  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  2  In  specific  cases  where 
such  regulations  are  clearly  not  necessary, 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the'  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  used 
In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "public  building"  means  any 
nonresidential  buUdlng — 

(A)  constructed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
provided  by  a  grant  or  loan  made  by  the 


Federal  Government  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

If  the  use  for  which  such  building  Is  intend- 
ed will  require  that  It  be  accessible  to  the 
public. 

(2)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
establishing  such  standards  for  design  and 
construction  of  public  buildings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  all  public  buildings 
will  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  persons 
who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Sec.  3.  (a  I  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  bs 
drawn  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  2,  and  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  construction  contract. 

(b)  All  grants  or  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  construction  of  public  buildings  shall  be 
made  upon  the  condition  that  the  design 
and  construction  of  such  buildings  shall  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  2. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  may  grant  mod- 
ifications or  waivers  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  2  In  specific  cases  where 
such  regulations  are  clearly  not  necessary, 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  before  it  for  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  elimi- 
nate the  artificial  restraints  on  one  of 
our  most  overlooked  minority  groups — 
the  physically  handicapped.  S.  222  in- 
sures that  all  nonresidential  buildings 
constructed  with  Federal  funds  would 
have  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  as  determined  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
done  an  admirable  job  in  conducting 
hearings  and  marking  up  and  reporting 
out  a  fine  bill.  The  changes  they  have 
made  are  minor  and  should  be  accept- 
able to  everyone.  Section  4,  added  by  the 
committee,  provides  that — 

The  Administrator  may  grant  modifica- 
tions or  waivers  of  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  2  In  specific  cases  where  regu- 
lations are  clearly  not  necessary,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind  "special-use"  build- 
ings only  when  it  wrote  this  amendment, 
and  that  waivers  would  not  be  granted 
to  any  "general-use"  building  or  to  any 
building  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  used  by  the  handicapped. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  addition  of  sec- 
tion 4  does  not  sacrifice  the  principal 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  is  acceptable  to 
me,  as  the  bill's  author. 

As  I  said  in  my  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds : 

The  physically  handicapped  are  citizens  of 
this  country — just  as  others  of  us  are:  they 
pay  taxes  and  contribute  to  the  economy  of 
the  country — just  as  others  of  us  do:  and 
they  deserve  access  to  their  public  buildings 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  rest  of  us.  This 
Is  all  they  ask — and  It  Is  all  I  ask. 

Without  spending  any  appreciable  sum 
of  money  and  without  any  long  and  com- 
plex studies  but  with  just  a  little  bit  of 
thought  and  consideration,  we  can  take 
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steps  to  open  up  our  public  buildings  and 
a  more  normal  life  to  all  the  people. 

I  urge  swift  passage  of  S.  222 ;  we  have 
delayed  longer  than  we  should  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  ttie  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
■nanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  538) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OrrMMART     OF    TITE     BILL 

S.  222,  as  amended  will — • 

1.  Define  the  term  "public  building"  as 
any  nonresidential  building  constructed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  a  grant  or  loan  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  use  of  which  will  require 
that  It  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

2.  Authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  such  stand- 
ards for  design  and  construction  of  prublic 
buildings  as  may  be  necessAry  to  insure  that 
they  will  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons. 

3.  Require  that  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government 
btt  drawn  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
l^oed  by  the  Administrator,  and  fvirther  re- 
qfulre  that  grants  or  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  public  buildings  be 
made  upon  the  condition  that  the  design  and 
construction  of  such  buildings  shall  comply 

J  1th  the  regulations. 
4.  Authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  grant  modifications  or  waivers  of 
the  regalAtlau  in  specific  cases  where  it  can 
iM  clearly  shown  that  such  regulations  are 
not  necessary,  upon  the  request  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

THE    NEED 

The  Federal  Government  for  many  yenrs 
has  been  promoting  the  employment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  phystcally  handicapped. 
In  pursuit  of  this  goal  the  President  has 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  and  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of  1965  estab- 
lished the  National  Commission  on  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  However, 
there  is  no  statutory  requirement  that  public 
buildings  constructed  with  Federal  funds  be 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  ac- 
cessible to  and  usable  by  people  who  have 
physical  impairments.  It  is  of  little  use  to 
fixid  employment  for  an  individual  confined 
to  a  wheelchai-  if  he  cannot  get  up  to,  or 
through  the  door  of,  the  building,  or  if  he 
cannot  get  a  drink  of  water  or  go  to  the 
toilet  after  he  Is  inside  the  building. 

While  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  policy  to  plan  and  con- 
struct new  Federal  buildings  under  Its  Juris- 
diction in  such  a  way  that  they  are  accessible 
to,  and  usable  by,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, there  Is  nothing  to  keep  this  policy 
from  being  changed  by  a  new  Administrator. 
Also,  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  authorization  to  construct  build- 
ings which  win  be  used  by  the  general  public, 
or  to  make  kxina  and  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  rueh  buildings,  have  no  require- 
ment tiiaX  these  buildings  be  designed  and 


constructed  In  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  the  physically 
handicapped. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  to  insure  that 
ail  public  buildings  coxutructed  in  the  fu- 
ture by  or  on  belmlf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  with  loans  or  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  designed  and  construct- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  tliey  will  be  accessible 
to  and  usable  by  tlie  physically  handicapped. 

Such  leg  Elation  Is  aUo  needed  to  set  an 
example  Auich  would,  hopefully,  be  followed 
by  bi-ate  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
private  industry  in  constructing  buildings 
that  most  be  used  by  the  public. 

HEARINGS 

On  July  17.  1967,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  conducted 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Alaska; 
Senator  Ernest  Gruenlng,  Alaska;  Senator 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii;  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Florida:  and  Congress- 
man James  C.  Cleveland.  New  Hampshire; 
officials  of  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
boards  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  offi- 
cials of  numerous  organizations  representing 
the  physically  handicapped. 

CrNEatAL    STATEMENT 

There  are  approximately  22  million  people 
In  the  United  States  who,  because  of  some 
form  of  physical  handicap  are  restricted  in 
Uieir  abiiily  to  move  from  place  to  place. 
It  should  be  the  concern  of  all  that  these 
people  are  afforded  every  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain gainful  employment  and  otherwise  en- 
ter into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
The  Federal  government,  in  the  past,  has 
literr.lly  locked  out  millions  of  its  citizens 
from  the  public  buildings  which  it  has  con- 
structed or  otherwise  financed  by  not  re- 
quiring that  these  buildings  be  designed  and 
constructed  so  that  people  with  physical  Im- 
pairments could  readily  enter  and  use  the 
facilities  of  such  buildings.  While  this  neglect 
or  oversight  was  surely  not  intentional,  nev- 
ertheless it  denied  the  use  of  these  buildings 
to  many  of  the  people  whose  tax  dollars  sup- 
ported their  construction. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
for  years  the  need  to  rehabilitate  and  em- 
ploy as  many  of  the  physically  handicapped 
as  possible.  These  people  constitute  a  tre- 
mendous asset  of  onr  country  which  is  not 
being  fully  utilized.  In  furtherance  of  this 
effort,  the  President  has  appointed  a  Special 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, and  there  has  been  established  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1965  the  National  Commission 
on  Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Handicapped  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
and  assist  with  this  problem.  Some  States 
have  already  taken  the  lead  In  passing  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  architectural  barriers  in 
State  and  local  government  buildings.  While 
some  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
stich  as  the  General  Services  Administration, 
have  policies  to  eliminate  architectural  bar- 
riers in  the  construction  of  new  public  build- 
ings, many  others  have  no  such  policy.  The 
Congress  should  take  action  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  would  not  only  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  are  inacces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped,  but 
would  also  set  an  example  and  guide  to  en- 
courage State  governments  and  private  In- 
dustry to  construct  buildings  which  will  be 
used  by  the  public  In  such  a  way  that  they 
are  readily  accessible  to  all  people. 

COM\nTTEE   TtZWS 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  that  all  pnbllc  buildings  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  or  constructed  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  be  con- 
structed In  such  a  way  thAt  Uiey  are  acceasi- 
ble  to  all  people.  If  people  who  are  physically 


handicapped  are  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
and  seelc  gainful  employment  it  Is  vitally 
necessary  that  they  have  access  to  and  are 
able  to  use  public  buildings  in  which  they 
must  work  or  visit  in  carrying  on  a  normal 
lUe. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  t.'-.e 
word  "building"  as  used  in  this  bill  be  given 
the  broadest  possible  interpretation  and  in- 
clude any  structure  which  mu£t  be  used  by 
the  general  public,  wliether  it  be  a  small  rest 
station  at  a  public  park  or  a  multlminion- 
dollar  Fedeial  office  building.  The  committee 
also  wants  it  clearly  understood  that  section 
4  of  this  bill  Is  not  Intended  to  be  used  as 
a  loophole  for  Indiscriminate  modifications 
or  waivers  of  the  regulations  but  it  Intended 
to  apply  to  those  relatively  few  special  pur- 
pose buildings  which  may  not  reqiilre  access 
to  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  committee,  after  carefully  analyzing 
all  facets  of  the  problem  believes  that  S.  222, 
as  amended,  provides  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  architectural  bar- 
riers in  public  buildings  and  urges  its  enact- 
msnt. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Location  and  Phojects  roa  Aib 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), Department  of  Defense,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  location,  nature,  and 
estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Repoet  on  Location  and  Projects  roa  thb 
Army  National  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), Department  of  Defense,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  location,  nature,  and 
estimated  cost  of  certain  facilities  projects 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  National 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boakd 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board  for  the  year  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Report  on  Survey  of  the  Agency  foe  Inter- 
national Development's  Management  and 
Operation  of  Commeecial  Import  Program 
FOR  Vietnam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tlte  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  survey 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's management  and  op>eratlon  of  the 
coisaaaerclal  impart  program  for  Vietnam,  De- 
partment of  State,  Agency  for  International 


Development,  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Act  PBOvmiNO  for  the  Con- 
struction, Maintenance,  and  Operation  of 
THE  Michaud  Flats  Irrigation  Project 
A  letter   from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August  31, 
1954  (68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Michaud  Plats  irrigation  project  (with  an  ac- 
companj^ng  paper);    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report   on  Graded  Employees   in   National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  graded  employees  in  that  Administration, 
as  of  June  30,   1967;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Amendment  of  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed   legislation  to 
amend  the  Atomic   Energy   Act   of   1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes   (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;   to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Two  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Resolutions   Memorializing    Congress   To 

Launch  an  Investigation  of  the  Serious 

Problem    of    Harmful    Noise    From    the 

Operation   of   Jet   Aircraft  at  the   Gen. 

Edward    Lawrence    Logan    International 

Airport 

"Whereas,  The  health  and  safety  of  the 
residents  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Boston 
Area  are  being  seriously  menaced  by  the 
harmful  and  nerve-shatterlng  noise  caused 
by  the  Increased  schedule  of  flights  of  bigger 
and  more  pKDwerful  Jet  aircraft  at  the  General 
Edward  Lawrence  Logan  International  Air- 
port; and 

"Whereas,  No  serious  study  has  been  made 
of  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  the  incessant 
and  unbearable  noise  and  vibration  upon  the 
health  and  well-being  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens living  in  a  neighborhood  which  was  in 
existence  many  years  before  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  the  Airport;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  a  study  and  Investigation 
would  benefit  not  only  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  people  of  the  United  States  liv- 
ing in  metropolitan  areas  and  similarly  af- 
fected; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  launch  an 
immediate  investigation  and  study  into  the 
acute  problem  of  unreasonable  and  harmful 
noise  and  vibration  cause  by  jet  aircraft  at 
the  General  Edward  Lawrence  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  and  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, the  feasibility  of  Installing  sound  bar- 
riers at  hangars  and  other  insstallatlons  and 
of  requiring  the  manufacturers  to  install 
mufflers  or  other  noise  reducing  devices  on 
jet  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
such  noise  and  vibration  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate what  has  become  a  most  serious  hazard 
;n  almost  every  large  metropolitan  area;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
t>e  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  tie  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


"Resolutions    Memorializing    Congress   To 
Request  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  To  Make  an 
Investigation    Relative   to   the   Problem 
OF  Ever  Increasing  Noise  of  Low  Flying 
Aircraft  in  the  Cfty  of  Boston 
"Whereas,   The    volume   of    traffic    at   the 
Logan  International  Airport  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing and  all  indications  point  to  an  ever- 
expanding  volume;  and 

"Whereas,  The  noise  of  numerous  low  fly- 
ing aircraft  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
said  airport  is  alarmingly  disturbing  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  and  of 
the  city  of  Boston  to  which  they  are  entitled 
to  and  subjecting  the  citizens  of  said  city 
to  undue  and  unreasonable  hardship;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  request  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  problem  of  ever  increasing  noise  of  low 
flying  aircraft  In  the  city  of  Boston  with  a 
view  toward  eliminating  or  reducing  said 
noise:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  insti- 
tutional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work  (Rept.  No.  539);  considered,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  passed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Morse,  which  appears  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments; 

S.  1504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  supple- 
ment farm  income,  authorize  loans  and 
grants  for  community  centers,  remove  the 
annual  ceiling  on  Insured  loans,  increase  the 
amount  of  unsold  insured  loans  that  may 
be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loan  interest  rate,  and  for  other  purix)6e6 
(Rept.  No.  540). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  Issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished public  service  and  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world  (Rept.  No. 
541). 


JOINT  SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON 
REPORT  RELATING  TO  ELECTION 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1967         .  , 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
I  submit  joint  supplemental  views  to  ac- 
company S.  1880,  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1967. 1  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  as  part  2  of  the  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion thereon — Senate  Report  No.  515. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fi»'st 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  2347.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato  Oe- 
liza  Ramll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
arv. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
MuNDT,    and    Mr.    Young    of    North 
Dakota) : 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Great  Prairie 
Lakes  Parkway  In  the  States  of  Soutli  Dakota 
and  North  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hayden) : 
S  2349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of   additional    circuit   judges;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


GREAT  PRAIRIE  LAKES  PARKWAY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  for  my  senior 
colleague  I  Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young],  a  bill 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  Great 
Piairie  Lakes  Parkway  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  reservoirs  in  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  many  recreational  sites, 
scenic  areas,  and  areas  of  great  historical 
mterest  that  can  be  found  along  the 
Missouri,  through  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  in  construction  of  a  perimeter 
road  system.  Funds  would  be  advanced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  after 
he  approves,  with  the  advice  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  a  construction  plan 
submitted  by  North  and  South  Dakota. 
The  new  parkway,  constructed  along 
both  sides  of  the  river,  would  not  be  a 
commercial  highway,  but  would  be  ex- 
pressly designed  for  recreational  travel. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion of  five  main  stem  dams  under  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and  1946,  the 
entire  stretch  of  the  Missouii  River,  from 
the  North  Dakota-Montana  border  down 
through  the  center  of  South  Dakota  and 
east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State, 
has  been  transformed  into  America's 
largest  chain  of  inland  lakes.  In  com- 
bination, I  believe  these  clear,  blue  bodies 
of  water  comprise  one  of  our  greatest  op- 
portunities to  improve  and  enjoy  the 
quality  of  our  envii-onment. 

During  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
United  States  the  river  itself  was  a  ma- 
jor avenue  of  transportation.  Conse- 
quently the  region  aboimds  in  historic 
sites.  There  are  fur  trading  posts,  forts, 
replicas,  museums,  and  numerous  other 
genuine  reminders  from  the  exciting 
frontier  era. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of 
more  than  160  years  ago  is  but  one  of 
many  parts  of  the  Missouri's  rich  heri- 
tage, and  it  exemplifies  the  kind  of  un- 
derstanding of  our  past  that  could  be 
stimulated  and  enjoyed  through  con- 
struction of  a  perimeter  road  system. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 
established  by  the  88th  Congress  has  al- 
ready made  significant  progress  toward 
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public  awareness  and  recognition  of  the 
assets  along  that  famous  route.  My  bill 
provides  expressly  for  cooperation  with 
its  recommendations. 

With  smooth,  rolling  hills,  graceful 
prairie  lands,  tree  lined  valleys  and 
sparkling  waters,  the  "Great  P^'alrie 
Lakes  Parkway"  would  be  a  majestic 
scenic  drive.  A  carefully  planned  route 
as  called  for  in  this  legislation  could  in- 
clude virtually  every  visual  attribute  to 
be  found  in  the  Great  Plains. 

The  parkway  would  also  provide  and 
promote  development  of  new  access 
routes  to  the  lakes  thempelves,  which 
make  up  the  Nation's  newest  center  for 
literally  every  water  sport:  swimming, 
power  cruising,  skin  diving,  excursion 
boat  trips,  races,  regattas,  and  fishing 
to  mention  just  a  few.  Dock  facilities  are 
ample,  beaches  are  wide,  and  valuable 
areas  have  already  been  set  aside  for 
restful  relaxation. 

Existing  values  are.  In  my  view,  rea- 
son enough  to  justify  Federal  assistance 
In  construction  of  the  parkway,  but 
there  is  also  promise  of  much  more.  The 
perimeter  road  would  pave  the  way  for 
many  future  developments  by  both  pub- 
lic and  private  parties,  which  are  being 
held  In  abeyance  now  only  because  of 
the  need  for  access. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  its  benefits  to 
the  Dakotas,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
parkway  we  propo.se  would  fulfill  a  press- 
ing national  need.  A  combination  of 
longer  vacations.  Increased  affluence, 
greater  mobility  and  population  growth 
are  already  straining  our  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities,  yet  these  same  factors 
are  expected  to  bring  about  a  threefold 
increase  in  these  activities  in  the  short 
span  before  the  end  of  this  century.  Visits 
to  my  State  will  be  made  by  more  than 
9  million  people  a  year. 

Moreover,  driving  for  pleasure  tops  the 
list  of  our  leisure  preferences,  accounting 
for  some  42  percent  of  all  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Scenic  routes  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed here  are  thus  of  great  Inherent 
importance — for  driving  alone — in  addi- 
tion to  their  value  in  providing  access  to 
other  opportunities. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  then  acting 
Commerce  Secretary  Trowbridge  released 
a  proposed  national  program  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways  prepared  for  the 
President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty.  The  report  declares 
that- 
Such  a  program  .  .  .  will  result  In  rmny 
benefit*  to  national  defense,  safety,  health, 
conservation,  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  The  magnitude  of  these  bene- 
Qts  suggests  that  public  Investments  in  such 
a  program  will  pay  rich  dividends. 

I  heartily  concur  with  that  conclusion. 
Significantly,  a  Missouri  River  perimeter 
route  in  North  and  South  Dakota  is  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  and  we  have  drafted 
this  legislation  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  Council. 

State  and  local  ofScials  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  have  already  declared 
their  interest  in  early  development  of  a 
Missouri  River  scenic  road  and.  along 
with  many  private  groups  and  individ- 
uals, are  looking  forward  to  realizing  the 
new  opportunities  it  will  provide  for  rec- 
reational development.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  our  bill  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  90th  Congress,  aa 


a  highly  appropriate  beginning  on  a 
national  program  of  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreational  roads. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2343)  to  provide  for  a 
Great  Prairie  Lakes  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


appo^ntaient  op  additional 

CIRCUIT  JUDGEt. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  a 
bill  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
judges  to  several  of  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals.  The  measure  will  add  one  addi- 
tional ciixuit  judu'e  in  each  of  the  third 
and  10th  circuits,  four  additional  jud'Jies 
in  the  ninth  circuit,  and  two  additional 
judees  in  the  fifth  circuit.  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  make  permanent  the  four 
temporary  jud.;eships  created  in  the  fifth 
circuit  by  the  Omnibus  Jud 'eship  Act 
of  1966. 

This  mea.sure  embodies  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  which,  at  its  March  19C7 
meeting,  approved  reports  from  its  Com- 
mittees on  Judicial  Statistics  and  Court 
Administration  emphasizing  the  need  for 
the  additional  judicial  manpower.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics is  particularly  valuable,  for  it  was 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  a  survey  of 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  conducted  by 
Will  Siiafroth,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Administrative  OERce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  The  report  and  Mr.  Shafroth's 
survey  document  the  rapid  expansion  of 
judicial  business  before  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, and  point  out  that  steps  must  be 
taken  now  to  deal  v.ith  this  problem  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  capacity  of  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  business  before  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  March  1967  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference's  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Statistics,  together  with  Mr.  Shaf- 
roth's survey,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  to 
create  additional  court  of  appeals  judge- 
ships, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
report,  and  survey  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2349  •  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  judges, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hayden>,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ard  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
P>reEident  shall  app>olnt,  by  and  with  the 
BidTlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  addi- 
tional circuit  Judge  for  the  third  clrctiit,  two 
additional  circuit  jud^s  lor  tne  fifth  circuit, 
four  additional  circuit  Jadges  for  the  ninth 


circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit  judge  for 
the  tenth  circuit. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1(c)  of  the  Act  of  March  18, 
1966,  80  Stat.  75,  pertaining  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
fifth  circuit  is  hereby  amended  in  part  by 
deleting  the  final  sentence,  providing.  "The 
first  four  vacancies  occurring  In  the  office  of 
circuit  Judge  in  said  circuit  shall  not  be 
filled."  These  judgeshipe  are  hereby  made 
permanent  and  the  present  incumbents  of 
such  Judgeships  shall  henceforth  hold  their 
offices  under  section  44  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  the  table  contains^ 
in  section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  (Ikxle  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by 
sections  1  and  2  in  the  number  of  circuit 
juagos  for  said  circuits,  such  table  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  cir- 
cuits: 


"Circuits 


Num  ber  of 
judges 


Third Nine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fifth Fifteen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ninth Thirteen. 

Tenth Seven." 

The  report  and  survey,  presented  by 
Mr.  Tydings,  are  as  follows: 

SUMMART    OF    REPORT    OF    THE    COMMrTTEE    ON 

JtjDiciAL  Statistics 

I.  JUDGESHIPS  FOR  THE  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

The  Committee  recommends  (a)  the  crea- 
tion of  one  additional  circuit  Judgeship  for 
the  Third  Circuit;  (b)  making  the  four  tem- 
porary Judgeships  previously  created  for  the 
Filth  Circuit  permanent,  and  creating  two 
additional  permanent  Judgeships;  (c)  creat- 
ing four  additional  permanent  Judgeships 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit;  and  (d)  creating  one 
additional  permanent  Judgechip  for  ti'.e 
Tenth  Circuit. 

II.  JUBCEEHrPS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Tlie  Committee  does  not  recommend  the 
creation  of  any  additional  district  judgeships 
at  the  present  time  beyond  tliose  approved 
by  the  Conference  in  1965  but  feels  that  any 
further  distrlct-Judgeshlp  action  should 
await  the  making  of  an  over-all  survey  which 
the  Committee  intends  to  commence  In  1968. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial 

Statistics 

To   the   Chief   Justice,    Chairman,   and   the 

Members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 

the  United  States: 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on 
February  2  and  3,  19€7,  at  W.\shington,  D.C.. 
with  attendance  by  all  members  except  Judge 
Edwin  A.  Bobson.  who  was  111.  and  with  the 
presence  also  of  Warren  Olney  in,  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office;  William  E.  Foley, 
I3eputy  Director;  Joseph  F.  Spanlol.  Jr..  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics;  and  James  A.  McCafferty  of  that 
Division;  and  of  Will  Shafroth,  Former 
Deputy  Director,  as  Consultr;nt  on  a  special 
survey  which  had  been  made  by  him  of  the 
Co\irts  of  Appeals  for  all  the  Circuits. 

I.  the  couirrs  of  appeals 
(a)  In  general 
Most  of  the  time  at  the  two-day  meeting 
was  given  over  to  a  review  and  analysis  of 
the  judgeship  situation  and  needs  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeals,  In  both  their  system  and 
their  circuit  aspects.  The  Conference  at  its 
September  1965  session  had  authorized  and 
directed  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics 
and  the  Committee  on  Court  Administration 
"to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
workload  of  the  United  States  courts  of  ap- 
peals in  light  of  the  additional  district  Judge- 
ship positions  created  In  1961  and  the  pro- 
posals for  additional  district  judgeships  pres- 
ently recommended   [these  judgeships  were 
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subsequently  created  by  the  Omnibus  Judge- 
ship Act  of  1966]  and  on  the  basis  of  Its 
study  and  evaluation,  to  recommend  to  the 
Conference  any  additional  Judgeships  which 
are  required".   (Conf.  Kept.  p.  47) 

The  Committees,  In  the  responsibility  thus 
imposed  upon  them,  deemed  It  desirable  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  variances  In 
practice  among  the  eleven  cotrrts  In  the 
handling  of  their  administrative  and  judicial 
loads,  for  purposes  of  the  Indication  which 
this  might  contain  of  the  comparative  meth- 
ods used  to  make  their  operations  efficient 
and  of  the  relationship  which  this  could 
properly  have  to  their  realistic  need  for 
additional  Judgepower.  Will  Shafroth,  for- 
mer Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  and  precedingly  for  many  years  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics,  graciously  undertook  the  task  of 
making  a  field  survey  of  all  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  for  this  purpose,  and  a  copy  of  his 
excellent  and  penetrative  report  has  been 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference in  connection  with  this  report  of 
the  Committee. 

In  its  approach  to  and  its  conclusions  on 
appellate-judgeshlp  needs,  the  Statistics 
Committee  has  given  due  consideration  to 
Mr.  Shafroth's  comprehensive  survey  and 
his  experienced  analysis;  to  the  other  gen- 
eral statistical  data  as  regularly  compiled 
by  the  Administratlce  Office;  and  to  the 
evaluative  opinions  of  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

The  situation  in  general  as  to  the  Courts 
of  Api>eals  Is  that,  from  1960  on,  a  marked 
and  progressive  increase  has  been  occurring 
In  filings  (see  graphs  following  pp.  10  and 
23  of  the  Shafroth  survey),  and,  of  more 
significant  import,  the  number  of  cases 
pending  or  the  backlog  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  has  percentagewise  been  mount- 
ing even  more  substantially.  Thus,  as  point- 
ed out  In  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Di- 
rector, the  number  of  appeals  has  In  the 
last  five  years  Increased  almost  70  percent, 
Counterpartly,  however,  whUe  the  nvimber 
of  terminations  per  Judgeship  has  also  mate- 
rially risen  during  the  period  from  fiscal  1960 
to  fiscal  1966  (55  per  Judgeship  in  1960;  76 
per  judgeship  In  1966)  there  has  been  no 
time  from  fiscal  1960  on  when  the  number 
of  terminations  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  number  of  filings. 

The  result  Is  that  the  number  of  pending 
cases  has  risen  from  a  backlog  of  2,220  In 
1960  to  one  of  5,387  In  1966,  or  an  increase  of 
140  percent.  And  on  December  31,  1966,  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967,  this  back- 
log had  further  risen  to  an  all-time  high  of 
5,714,  with  the  virtual  certainty  of  a  still 
further  substantial  addition  by  June  30, 
1967,  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

To  emphasize  the  situation  In  another 
manner — while  the  number  of  docketlngs  per 
judgeship  was  44  In  fiscal  1950,  In  fiscal  1960 
It  was  57,  and  In  fiscal  1966  It  was  84.  Again, 
while  the  number  of  cases  pending  or  the 
backlog  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  26 
per  Judgeship  In  1950,  In  1960  It  was  32,  and 
in  1966  it  was  69.  Thus  the  78  Judgeships  as 
functionally  existing  for  fiscal  1966  were  left 
with  a  backlog  of  what  alone  would  repre- 
sent, on  the  basis  of  the  termination  rate 
for  that  year,  almost  a  whole  year's  worlc 
But  any  attempt  to  measure  the  accumula- 
tion problem  on  such  a  time  basis  Is,  of 
course,  without  reality  so  long  as  each 
year's  filings  continue  to  progressively  en- 
large the  backlog,  as  they  have  been  doing 
ever  since  fiscal  1960  (e.g.  the  1.773  addition 
to  backlog  In  fiscal  1966,  and  the  several- 
hundred  addition  which  has  already  oc- 
curred In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967). 

Normally,  of  course,  the  10  additional  cir- 
cuit judgeships  created  by  the  Omnibus  Act 
of  1966  (making  the  total  88)  could  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  the  general  terminations 
in  1967  over  those  made  In  1966  by  approxi- 
mately 13  percent.  The  fact,  however.  Is  that 
In  four  of  the  five  circuits  where  Judgeships 
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were  added  by  the  1966  Act,  the  terminations 
made  In  fiscal  1966  had  been  effected  only 
through  the  use  of  outside  Judgepower 
(primarily  district  judges,  together  with 
some  senior  judges,  and  also  some  active  cir- 
cuit Judges  from  other  circuits)  In  an 
amount  equal  to  or  approachUig  the  circuit 
judgepower  which  they  received  under  the 
1966  Act.  (For  example.  In  the  Fifth  Circuit 
there  had  been  a  use  of  such  outside  judge- 
power  to  the  extent  of  36  percent  of  the 
court's  hearing  load,  which  was  more  than 
the  circuit  judgepower  given  It  by  the  1966 
Act.  Thus,  while  the  effect  of  the  1966  Act 
should  be  to  Increase  the  number  of  termi- 
nations In  1967  somewhat  over  those  of  1966, 
the  10  Judgeships  created  are  not  likely  to 
give  rise  to  any  substantial  Increase  In  total 
terminations  over  the  1966  figure  if  they  be- 
come merely  supercessive  of  the  outside 
Judgepower  which  was  used  in  1966. 

In  any  event,  unless  resort  to  a  substantial 
use  of  district  Judgepower  Is  continued,  the 
10  circuit  judgeships  of  the  1966  Act  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  the  general  backlog  from 
materially  mounting.  To  illustrate — even  if 
these  10  judgeships  had  been  operative  and 
contrlbutive  in  fiscal  1966,  along  with  the 
outside  judgepower  which  was  being  em- 
ployed, they  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
terminations  which  occurred  per  Judgeship 
In  that  year,  have  effected  a  disposition  of 
some  760  more  cases,  which  would  still  have 
left  an  addition  to  the  pending  backlog  of 
1,000  cases  for  that  year. 

(b)  Additional  circuit  judgeships 
recommended 
On  its  attempted  general  and  full  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  believes  that  there 
is  a  current  sound  need  for,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Conference  approve,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  circuit  judgeships: 

1.  Third  Circuit:  That  one  permanent 
judgeship  be  added  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  so  as  to  make  the 
number  of  Judges  for  that  Court  nine.  Such 
action  has  also  been  requested  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Circuit. 

2.  Fifth  Circuit:  That  the  four  temporary 
judgeships  created  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  by  the  1966  Act  be  made 
permanent  and  that  there  be  added  thereto 
two  more  permanent  judgeships,  so  as  to 
make  the  number  of  judges  for  that  Court 
fifteen.  Such  action  has  also  been  requested 
by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Circuit. 

3.  Ninth  Circuit:  That  four  permanent 
Judgeships  be  added  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  so  as  to  make  the 
number  of  Judges  for  that  Court  thirteen. 
Such  action  has  also  been  requested  by  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Circuit. 

4.  Tenth  Circuit:  That  one  permanent 
judgeship  be  added  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit  so  as  to  make  the 
number  of  judges  for  that  Court  seven.  Such 
action  has  also  been  requested  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  Circuit. 

(c)    Considerations  underlying  the 
recommendations 

Statistical  data  relating  to  each  of  the  fore- 
going Circuit  are  set  out  in  the  Shafroth 
survey,  pages  29-35,  and  will  not  here  be 
repeated,  except  In  emphasis  of  some  partic- 
ular aspect.  The  Committee  has  engaged  In 
Its  own  evaluative  judgment  as  to  each  situa- 
tion on  all  the  elements  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above.  Also,  while  it  has  had 
due  regard  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Councils,  It  has  not  permitted  its 
actions  to  be  Induced  or  swayed  on  this 
basis. 

As  to  the  Third  Circuit,  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  on  the  general  staUstlcs  this 
Court  could  be  regarded  as  in  no  greater 
need  of  an  additional  judgeship  than  some 
other  Circuits  for  which  none  Is  being  recom- 
mended. Its  caseload  per  judgeship  is  less 
than  the  national  average  (60  as  against  74) , 
but  Its  backlog  has  been  increasing  (144 
cases  m  1960;  372  cases  in  1966  despite  the 


judgeship  given  It  by  the  1961  Act),  and  a 
congestion,  though  not  yet  alarming,  would 
seem  to  be  commencing  progressively  to  de- 
velop. Also,  with  the  district  Judgeships 
added  In  the  Clrculfby  the  1906  Act,  as  well 
as  on  other  factors,  rfh  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  should  occur.  Thus,  with  some 
seeming  portent,  the  number  of  appeals  filed 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967  has  been 
29  percent  greater  than  those  filed  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  fiscal  1966.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Court  has  used  outside  judge- 
power  (district,  senior  and  foreign  circuit 
Judges)  to  carry  20  percent  of  Its  hearing 
load  in  fiscal  1966,  which  In  equivalence  la 
more  than  the  one  judgeship  which  the  Com- 
mittee Is  recommending. 

As  to  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the  filings  have 
progressively  Increased  from  577  In  fiscal 
1960  to  1,041  In  fiscal  1966  (and  with  546  for 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967),  while  the  pend- 
ing cases  or  backlog  has  mounted  from  279 
In  1960  to  1,004  In  1966.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  4  temporary  judgeships  created  by  the 
1966  Act  are  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent structure  of  the  Court.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  further  convinced  that  there  is  a 
sound  need  to  add  at  the  same  time  at  least 
two  more  permanent  judgeships  to  the  Court. 
The  Court  has  done  a  splendid  Job  m  mar- 
shalling and  utilizing  outside  help  through 
the  past  three  years,  but  this  outside  help 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  repeattngly  ob- 
tainable or  even  to  be  Judicially  available. 
Thus,  In  fiscal  1966,  36  percent  of  the  Court's 
hearing  load  was  carried  by  outside  help. 
This  Is  more  than  the  4  new  Judgeships  cre- 
ated by  the  1966  Act  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  In  fiscal  1967  or  thereafter.  In  fact  It 
amounts  to  assistance  mathematically  ex- 
ceeding that  of  5  circuit  judgeships.  And  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  even  with  help 
amounting  to  more  than  5  such  Judgeships, 
the  Court  has  not  been  able  to  keep  its  ter- 
minations up  to  the  volume  of  Its  filings, 
so  that  it  seems  manifest  that  13  permanent 
Judgeships  will  not  enable  It  to  keep  up  with 
Its  filings,  to  say  nothing  of  making  some 
progress  toward  reduction  of  Its  backlog. 
Fifteen  Judgeships,  with  the  addition  of  such 
auxiliary  help  as  It  can  perhaps  get  from 
senior  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  possibly  from 
some  district  Judges  of  the  Circuit,  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  Court  to  get  at  least 
a  start  on  Its  uphill  climb,  although  It  la 
faced  with  the  factor,  among  others,  as  to 
further  volume  of  business  that  the  1966  Act 
created  14  additional  district  judgeships  for 
the  Circuit,  the  appellate  Impact  of  whose 
functioning  should  commence  to  be  felt  dur- 
ing fiscal  1967. 

As  to  the  Ninth  Circuit,  this  Court  has  had 
no  increase  in  Judgeships  since  1954,  but  It 
has  been  resorting  for  a  number  of  years 
to  the  use  of  substantial  outside  Judgepower 
to  help  carry  its  hearing  load.  The  amount  of 
this  judgepower  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  between  19  and  20  percent  of  the 
(>5urt's  hearing  load.  In  other  words.  In  car- 
rying on  its  hearing  work  it  has  already  been 
using  Judgepower  equal  to  between  11  and  12 
Judgeships.  Its  fiJings  have  Increased  from 
around  450  in  1960  to  around  800  In  1966, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  volume  of  pending 
cases  or  backlog  has  mounted  from  399  to 
807,  or  doubled.  On  a  statistician's  trend 
line,  based  on  the  filings  from  1960  to  1066, 
as  discussed  in  the  Shafroth  survey,  the 
Court  can  be  expected  to  have  a  filing  lo?d 
by  1970  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  enormous 
growth  of  this  geographical  area.  Industrial- 
ly as  well  as  generally,  which  need  not  be 
analyzed  here,  could  cause  that  level  to  be 
reached  even  sooner.  In  any  event,  there 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  occur  such  a 
situation  as  unforseelngly  developed  In  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  and  four  additional  Judgeships 
should  In  the  Committee's  judgment  be  cre- 
ated as  a  matter  of  sound  operational  and 
protective  need. 

As  to  the  Tenth  Circuit,  which  presently 
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has  six  Judgeflhlpe,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  bearing  load  of  that  Circuit  has  :>lnce 
1961  been  carried  by  outside  Judgepower 
(here  primarily  senior  circuit  Judges).  While 
the  Court,  am  pointed  out  in  the  Shafroth 
survey  (p.  34),  ha«  added  to  Its  bearing  load 
a  large  number  of  prisoner-attack  cases 
which  In  most  other  circuits  would  have 
been  screened  through  the  Miscellaneous 
Record  Instead  of  being  placed  on  the  regu- 
lar docket,  even  with  deduction  made  of  a 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  filings  per  Judge- 
ship are  substantially  more  than  the  na- 
tional average.  And  as  the  Court's  records 
presently  stand,  while  its  terminations  after 
hearing  and  submission  have  increased  from 
179  In  1960  to  359  in  1966,  its  pending  cases 
or  backlog  has  during  that  same  period 
mounted  from  135  to  400  In  number. 

Also,  it  would  appear  that  Its  filings  will 
continue  to  increase — they  have  progressively 
risen  from  229  in  1960  to  543  In  1966  (al- 
though the  latter  figure  includes  161  prisoner 
cases,  of  which,  as  commented  above,  it 
would  seem  that  a  substantial  percentage 
could  have  been  handled  on  the  Miscellane- 
ous Record  and  not  docketed ) .  On  Its  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation,  with  account  taken  of 
all  the  factors  Involved,  the  Committee  is  of 
the  view  that  a  seventh  Judgeship  should  be 
created  for  this  Circuit. 

(d)  Consideration  given  the  other  circuits 
The  Committee  went  over  the  situation 
of  all  the  other  Circuits,  and  while  there  are 
aspects  which  portend  some  probable  dlEB- 
cultles  as  to  some  of  them  not  too  far  ahead, 
it  determined  that  It  should  not  at  this  time 
make  recommendation  for  additional  Judge- 
ships as  to  any  of  them. 

The  Fourth  and  Sixth  Circuits  each  re- 
quested two  additional  Judgeships  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference's  consideration  In  re- 
lation to  the  last  Omnibus  Act  and  received 
such  Judgeships.  The  Seventh  Circuit  sim- 
ilarly requested,  had  approved,  and  obtained 
one  additional  Judgeship  under  the  Act. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  the 
Second  Circuit  did  not  request,  nor  did  the 
Committee  make  any  recommendation  of 
additional  Judgeships  for  them  in  relation 
to  the  last  Omnibus  Act.  There  exi.sts  in 
both  of  these  Courts  a  substantial  number 
of  pending  cases  or  backlog  which  has  been 
progressively  increasing,  but  each  of  them  is 
commendably  resorting  to  expedients  which 
they  feel  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  their 
backlogs.  Furthermore,  their  experimenta- 
tions may  provide  some  administrative  light 
and  precedent  as  considerations  for  the  other 
Circuits. 

As  noted  in  the  Shafroth  survey,  the  one 
"pro  se"  or  staff  law  clerk  which  was  recently 
provided  by  Congress  for  each  Circuit  should 
enable  the  Courts  to  save  some  Judicial  time 
in  the  screening  of  prisoner  petitions  and 
cases.  The  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  a 
further  such  staff  law  clerk  ( and  in  some 
Circuits  perhaps  a  third  i  would  enable  the 
Courts  to  increase  their  terminations  through 
a  screening  of  other  cases,  such  as  the  crimi- 
nal appeals,  many  of  which  are  apparently 
without  substance,  but  which,  as  could  nat- 
urally be  expected,  have  shown  a  marked 
Increase  since  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  as 
referred  to  In  the  Shafroth  survey  at  p.  49. 
These  are  matters,  however,  which  are  out- 
side the  province  of  the  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics, and  hence  only  this  passing  comment 
is  made. 

II.    JUDGESHIPS    POR    THK    DISTRICT    COURTS 

(o)    Additional  judgeships 

At  the  time  of  its  recommendations  for 
Judgeships  in  1965,  which  became  a  part  of 
the  1966  Act,  the  Committee,  in  line  with  the 
expressions  which  had  been  made  in  the  Con- 
ference, was  attempting  to  break  the  prec- 
edent which  Congress  appeared  to  have 
established  in  relation  to  Omnibus  Judge- 
ship Bills,  of  not  acting  on  Judgeship  requests 


or  other  needs  oftener  than  approximately 
every  seven  years.  This  practice  did  not  en- 
able the  Courts  to  obtain  Judgepower  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  sound  needs,  since  at  the 
end  of  such  a  lengthy  period  the  number  of 
requests  made  had  necessarily  become  sizable 
in  their  total,  although  many  of  the  requests 
as  they  had  cumulatively  been  given  approval 
had  become  Inadequate  and  unrealistic  at  the 
time  that  the  Omnibus  Bill  In  which  they 
were   Included    was   ultimately   acted   upon. 

In  hoping  to  get  Congre-s  to  t.Tke  cur- 
re:. t  action  on  the  recommendations  wliich 
it  made  in  1965,  the  Committee  was  seeking 
to  get  the  door  opened  for  making  request 
and  obtaining  action  from  Congress  on 
Judgeship  requests  approximately  every  four 
instead  of  every  seven  years.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  accumulated  and  congres- 
slonally  added  district  Judgeships  which  were 
created  by  the  1961  Act.  the  Committee  felt 
that,  as  a  basis  for  seeking  a  more  frequent 
consideration  of  Judgeship  requests  than 
every  seven  years,  Its  1965  recommendations 
should  be  predicated  on  absolute  demon- 
strable present  need,  with  elimination  of 
such  situations  as  were  marginal  or  would 
Involve  a  measure  of  projection,  even  though 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  an  ultimate 
future  need.  Although  Its  recommendations 
were  arrived  at  on  this  basis,  the  Commit- 
tee had.  however,  made  a  canvass  of  the 
condition  of  all  the  districts  in  appraising 
the  various  marginal  situations  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  districts  as  to 
which  it  made  no  recommendation  were  not 
faced  with  an  emergency  situation  and 
should  be  able  to  carry  on  until  the  Com- 
mittee's next  over-all  survey  was  made,  with 
resort  to  a  temporary  call  for  outside  dis- 
trict-Judge help  if  any  distress  situation 
arose. 

On  these  considerations  and  in  further- 
ance of  tlie  purpose  of  the  policy  referred 
to,  the  Committee  concluded  that,  except  as 
some  request  received  by  it  could  be  said 
to  represent  a  present  emergency  situation. 
It  should  not  make  any  recommendation  for 
judgeships  at  the  present  time  beyond  those 
of  the  last  Omnibus  Act. 

The  Committee  gave  consideration  on  this 
basis  to  the  requests  received  by  It  for  recom- 
mendations of  additional  Judgeships,  which 
requests  were  as  follows: 

Southern  District  of  California,  one  Judge- 
ship. 

Southern  District  of  Georgia,  one  Judge- 
ship. 

Eastern  District  of  Kentucky,  one  Judge- 
ship. 

Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  one  Judge- 
ship. 

Northern  District  of  New  York,  one  Judge- 
ship. 

Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  one 
Judgeship. 

Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
Judgeships. 

As  to  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  the 
Committee  had  made  recommendation  of  one 
additional  judgeship  in  Its  1965  report,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Conference  and  which 
was  Included  In  the  Omnibus  Bill,  but  which 
was  removed  from  the  Bill  by  the  Congress. 
As  to  the  other  present  requests  above  set 
out,  the  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  has  been  no  such  change  In  condition 
as  to  amount  to  an  emergency  situation  and 
to  call  for  action  vipon  that  basis.  Accord- 
ingly, as  previously  indicated,  the  Commit- 
tee makes  no  recommendation  for  any  addi- 
tional district  judgeships  at  the  present 
time.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that 
It  Is  the  Committee's  Intention  to  commence 
another  general  district-court  survey  in  1968, 
so  that  such  actual  need  as  may  be  found  to 
soundly  exist  at  that  time  can  be  pointed 
out  to  the  Conference  in  time  for  an  Omni- 
bus Judgeship  Bill  to  be  introduced  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  new  Congress  in  1969. 


(b)  Situation  as  t<\the  temporary  judgeships 
created  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  1966  Omnibus  Act 
Of  the  three  temporary  Judgeships  createj 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  by 
the  1966  Omnibus  Act.  one  has  since  expired 
or  will  soon  expire,  without  any  appointment 
ever  having  been  made  thereto,  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  elevation  of  Judge  Van  Dusen 
from  the  District  Court  of  that  District  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 
The  Committee  was  i.dvised  that  an  atteinpt 
will  probably  be  made  by  one  of  the  Senatois 
or  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania  to  have 
this  Judgeship  position  restored  or  reconsti- 
tuted, which  the  Committee  feels  ought  to  be 
done.  In  view  of  the  Conference's  previous 
approval  of  the  position  and  of  the  fact  that 
It  has  lapsed  without  the  District  ever  havln? 
had  the  benefit  thereof,  no  further  action 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  Conference,  unless  Chief  Judge  Staley  of 
the  Circuit  and  Chief  Judge  Clary  of  the 
District  have  some  special  reason  for  desiring 
the  Conference  to  voice  re-expresslon  of  Its 
previous  approval.  The  C'smmittee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  matter  can  perhaps  most 
effectively  be  handled  by  a  special  bill,  as  has 
been  suggested,  in  view  of  the  unique  situ- 
ation Involved,  so  that  It  does  not  become  the 
subject  simply  of  general  Inclusion  In  any 
omnibus  bill  which  may  be  requested  of  the 
Congress. 

ITI.   COMM-JN'TS  ON  TilE   S!I.'\FROTH   SURV  Y 

Tae  Shafroth  survey  contains  various  as- 
pects other  than  those  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  herein,  some  within  the  province  oi 
the  Statistics  Committee  and  some  within 
the  province  of  other  Committees,  particu- 
larly the  Committee  on  Court  Administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Supporting  Per- 
sonnel. Some  of  those  within  the  province 
of  the  Statistics  Committee,  which  there 
h.is  been  no  opportunity  to  consider  and 
deal  with  in  this  report,  will  perhaps  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  comment  in  th? 
Committee's  next  report.  As  to  the  aspects 
within  the  province  of  the  two  other  Com- 
mittees, mention  Is  merely  made  here  of  tlie 
fact  so  that  they  can  be  gone  over  by  tha 
Chairmen  of  these  Committees,  if  they  so 
see  fit. 

IV.   JS-IO   REPORT 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
Committee  was  directed  to  give  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  revising  Form  JS-10, 
covering  the  matter  of  trial  time  in  the  Dis- 
trict Courts.  There  was  not  time  at  the  two- 
day  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  fully  ex- 
plore all  the  aspects  of  this  question  and 
the  problems  involved.  The  Committee  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  continue  Its  considera- 
tion until  the  next  session,  and  report  to 
the  Conference  can  accordingly  not  be  made 
until  the  September  1967  session  thereof. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bigcs,  Jr., 
Richard  H.  Chambers, 
O.  Harrold  Carswell, 
Leonard  P.  Walsh, 
H.ARRY  C.  Westover. 

H.^RVEY    M.  JOHNSEN, 

Chairman. 

SURVEY    OF    THE    U.S.    COURTS    OP    APPEALS 

(A  report  by  Will  Shafroth.  consultant.  Ad- 
ministrative   Office    of    the    U.S.    Courts, 
Jan.  22,  1967) 
[Charts  and  graphs  referred  to  not  printed 
In  Record] 
Part  I 
At  the  request  of  Honorable  Warren  Olney 
III,  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Statistics  Committee  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Judge 
Harvey  M.  Johnsen,  I  have  completed  a  survey 
of  the  courts  of  appeals  and  herewith  submit 
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my  report.  I  have  visited  all  the  courts,  talked 
with  all  of  the  Chief  Judges  but  one  (Judge 
Vogel  was  not  available  at  the  time  I  had 
planned  for  visiting  the  Eighth  Circuit), 
with  all  of  the  clerks,  and,  in  conference  or 
singly,  with  about  50  associate  Judges  of  the 
courts.  I  found  everywhere  a  very  active 
Interest  in  the  subject  of  the  svuvey  and  wish 
to  express  my  genuine  thanks  to  all  of  those 
judges  with  whom  I  discussed  the  work  of 
their  courts  and  the  general  subject  of  cotirt 
administration  for  their  courtesy  and  their 
willingness  to  give  me  their  time  and  atten- 
tion. I  am  also  grateful  to  the  clerks,  who 
in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  their  work — and 
most  of  them  are  hard-pressed — gave  me  full 
access  to  their  records,  the  help  of  their 
staffs  and  a  great  deal  of  their  valuable  time. 
Most  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
Chief  Judges  who  have  heavy  burdens  to 
carry  but  who  talked  with  me  at  length  and 
gave  me  many  worthwhile  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions. My  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  had  given  me  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  high  quality  of  the  federal  Ju- 
diciary and  now  that  I  have  retired  from  that 
office,  I  hope  I  cazi  say,  without  being  ac- 
cused of  flattery,  that  the  hard-working, 
conscientious  and  thoughtful  Judgee  with 
whom  I  have  talked  In  the  course  of  my 
survey  fully  Justify  the  high  esteem  In  which 
the  federal  Judiciary  is  held. 
Introduction 

The  scheme  of  this  report  is  to  first  dis- 
cuss the  courts  of  appeals  as  a  group,  the 
condition  of  their  Judicial  business  and  their 
needs  for  help.  This  Is  followed  by  a  short 
summary  for  certain  circuits.  After  this,  I 
have  undertaken  to  canvass  the  general  sub- 
ject of  what  can  be  done  to  Increase  the 
production  of  the  courts  by  other  means 
than  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Judges, 
and  also,  as  a  corollary,  the  possibility  of 
decreasing  the  number  of  cases  coming  to 
the  appellate  courts  by  limiting  their  jur- 
Isdictiou.  Following  this,  I  have  discussed 
such  topics  as  the  need  for  more  law  clerks, 
the  desirability  of  a  survey  of  the  clerk's  of- 
fices, the  handling  of  prisoner  appUcations, 
the  time  taken  away  from  hearing  and  de- 
ciding cases  by  outside  activities  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  way 
things  are  now  being  handled  in  individual 
courts.  This  is  followed  by  a  few  general 
recommendations.  Others  are  scattered 
through  the  report.  Part  n  of  the  report, 
which  Is  In  the  nature  of  an  appendix,  gives 
a  separate  report  on  each  circuit  which  Is 
intended  to  glTe  In  more  detail  the  statistics 
of  each  court,  the  fr.ctors  bearing  on  Its  need, 
if  any,  for  more  Judicial  help  and  a  brief 
account  of  its  method  of  doing  business. 

A  word  about  the  statistics 

Judges  are  notably  allergic  to  statistics. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  been  the  basis  on 
which  the  need  for  judges  and  personnel  for 
the  courts  has  been  assessed  by  Congress  for 
a  great  miny  years  and  are  the  necessary 
tools  of  judicial  administTation.  Six  tables 
h.ive  been  prepared  for  each  circuit  and  are 
annexed  to  the  indlvldtial  reports  in  Part 
II.  A  compilation  of  the  circuit  tables  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  totals  for  all  cir- 
cuits and  these  tables  are  attached  to  Part  I. 

The  tables  are  as  follows : 

S-1.  The  flow  of  cases.  Cases  filed,  ter- 
minated and  pending  and  terminated  after 
hearing  or  submission,  1950-1966. 

S-2.  Cases  per  judgeship  and  median  time 
from  filing  to  disposition,  giving  a  compari- 
son of  national  and  circuit  figures. 

S-3.  Types  of  cases  filed — ssune  years. 

S-4.  Types  of  cases  filed  per  Judgeship.  Cir- 
cuit figures  and  national  figures  compared 
i!i  the  tables  for  the  individual  circuits. 

S-5.  Prisfflier  petitions  In  the  district 
courts  and  prisoner  appeals  in  the  courts 
cf  appeals.  A  comparison  of  circuit  totals 
and  six  year  trends  from  1960  to  1006  with 
national  totals  and  trends. 


S-6.  Trials  in  the  districts  courts  and  ap- 
peals from  the  district  courts  to  the  courts 
of  appeals  1961-1966. 

Three   notations  must  be  added  at  this 

point: 

1.  Years  referred  to  are  fiscal  years  u&leea 
otlierwise  stated. 

2.  Cases  listed  as  filed  or  terminated  in 
this  report  do  not  coincide  with  the  num- 
bers reported  as  filed  and  terminated  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice for  the  year  1962  and  subsequent  years 
for  the  reason  that,  beginning  in  that  year, 
consolidated  cases  and  cross  appeals  have 
been  separately  docketed  even  though  re- 
quiring only  a  single  decision,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Statistics  Com- 
mittee (Table  B-1  of  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Administrative  Office).  Therefore,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  subtract  from  cases  filed 
and  cases  terminated  the  niunber  of  cases 
listed  in  the  B-1  table  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Administrative  Office  under  the 
heswling:  "Cases  disposed  of  by  consolida- 
tion". This  includes  cross  appeals.  It  applies 
only  to  1C62  and  subsequent  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  was  to  make  the  figures  for  1962 
and  subsequent  years  comparable  to  the 
figures  for  previous  years. 

In  1966  cases  disposed  of  by  consolidation 
including  separately  docketed  cross  appeals, 
were  635  or  almost  10  percent  of  the  num- 
ber filed. 

3.  In  reading  the  tables  giving  the  case- 
load per  Judgeship,  It  Is  Important  to  know 
to  which  fiscal  year  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Judgeships  should  be  applied.  Three 
omnibus  judgeship  bills  were  passed  during 
the  period  from  1950  through  1966,  to  wit, 
the  bill  of  February  10,  1954,  creating  three 
circuit  judgeships;  the  bill  of  May  19,  1961, 
creating  10  circuit  Judgeships;  and  the  bill 
of  March  13,  1966,  creating  another  10  posi- 
tions, four  of  which  were  temporary.  Since 
these  judgeships  were  created  in  the  second 
half  of  tlie  fiscal  year,  it  has  been  customary 
to  first  count  them  in  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  year  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Previous  studies 
Since   the  creation  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of   the  United   States   Courts   in   1939 


aivl  the  estabUshment  of  a  new  system  of 
statistical  table*  for  the  federal  oourte,  there 
have  been  numerous  rtudles  of  the  business 
of  tbe  United  States  courts  of  appeals.  How. 
ever,  these  have  been  naalnly  focused  on  the 
courts  where  additloDal  judgeshipE  were 
T^ieded,  A  Committee  of  tbe  Judicial  Confer- 
ence on  Judicial  Statistics  was  appointed  by 
Chief  JosUce  Hughes  In  1943  and  Itc  first 
Chairman  was  Judge  Learned  Hand. 

He  was  succeeded  In  1944  by  Judge  Charles 
E.  Clark  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  who  served  for  15  years  and  was. 
In  turn,  succeeded  in  1959  by  Judge  Harv'ey 
Johnsen  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  the  present  chairman. 
Throughout  the  existence  of  this  Commit- 
tee, and  with  the  aid  of  the  Division  of  Pro- 
cedural Studies  and  Statistics,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  sttidy  of  the  condition  of  the 
courts,  both  district  and  circuit,  and  in  each 
annual  report  of  the  Office,  there  has  been  a 
detailed  report  and  tables  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  these  courts. 

With  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  of  1949, 
detailed  reports  were  presented  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  concern- 
ing tlie  condition  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bi.i.  Third,  Seventh  ana  Tenth  Circuits  and 
s;x  circuit  judgeships  were  created  that  year, 
three  in  the  District  and  one  in  each  of  the 
other  three  circuits.  Again  in  1954  three 
Judgeships  were  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference for  the  courts  of  appeals  and  two  po- 
sitions were  created  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  and 
one  In  the  Fifth  and  the  business  of  each  of 
those  courts  was  described  in  detail.  In  1961, 
when  63  district  judges  were  created  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  realized  that  substantial  help 
must  be  given  to  the  courts  of  apf>eals  and 
ten  new  circuit  Judgeships  were  provided, 
after  a  full  consideration  of  their  business. 

Five  years  later,  on  March  18,  1966,  an- 
other ju'lgeship  bill  was  passed  after  a  real- 
ization by  the  Judicial  Conference  that  the 
courts  were  still  imable  to  cope  with  the 
Increasing  litigation.  This  provided  for  S5 
district  Judgeships  and  ten  circuit  judges 
and  full  reports  were  made  in  connect!o:i 
with  it.  The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
creases since  1941,  in  the  numbir  of  circuit 
Judgeships: 


INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  JUDGESHIPS,  1941  TO  ISEC,  INCLUSIVE 


Number  of 

New  judgesh 

ps  created 

number  of 

judgeships, 

udgeships, 
Jan,  1,  1967 

1941 

1942 

1944 

1949 

1954 

1961 

1966 

Total 

57 

1 

1 

6 
3 

3 

10 

10 

88 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

9 

1st - 

3 

3 

2d 

6 

3 

9 

3d 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Am -- 

3 

2 

2 

7 

5th 

5 

1 

l 

2 

14 

'13 

6th 

6 

2 

8 

7th 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

gth.. 

7 

1 

8 

9th .-. 

7 

2 

9 

ICth _. 

4 

1 

1 

6 

'  Temporary. 

»4  temporary  judgcsh 

ps. 

In  1964,  the  Conference  Committee  on  the 
Geographical  Organization  of  the  Courts 
made  Intensive  studies  of  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  studies  above  referred  to 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  need  of  the 
various  courts  of  appeals  for  additional 
Judgeships  which  were  requested  .  by  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  after  discussion 
with  his  circuit  council.  This  was  a  natural 
development  because  each  chief  Judge  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  his  own 
circuit,  and  knows,  better  than  anyone  else. 
Its  needs. 

The  abrupt  rise  in  the  amount  of  business 
in  all  the  courts  of  appeals  since  1961  catised 
concern  to  both  the  Statistics  Committee 
and  Committee  on  Court  Administration  and 
a  realization  that,  if  the  business  of  the 
courts    of    appeals    continued    to    Increase, 


some  measures  would  be  required  to  save 
them  from  disastrous  docket  congestion 
and  delays.  Tlierefore,  Judge  Biggs,  at  the 
Judicial  Conference  session  of  September 
1965,  made  a  motion,  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference, authorizing  the  Committees  "to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
workload  of  the  United  States  courts  of  ap- 
peals in  light  of  the  additional  district  Judge- 
ship positions  created  in  1S61  and  the  pro- 
posals for  additional  district  Judgeships  pres- 
ently recommended  and,  on  the  basis  of  its 
study  and  evaluation,  to  recommend  to  tlie 
Conference  any  additional  appellate  judge- 
ships which  are  required." 

At  the  September  1966  session,  the  Con- 
ference was  Informed  as  follows: 

"Judge  Johnsen  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  STTCceeded  In  obtaining  the  services 
of  Mr.  Will  Shafroth,  former  Deputy  Director 
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ol  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  UJ3. 
Courts,  to  undertake  the  necessary  field  work 
aimed  at  studying  the  varying  practices 
among  the  courts  of  appeals  In  the  handling 
of  their  administrative  and  judicial  loads. 
Judge  Johnsen  advised  that  his  Commit- 
tee would  report  fxxrther  to  the  Conference 
at  its  next  meeting." 

The  present  survey  Is  the  result  of  the  Con- 
ference  action. 

General    condition   of   the    business   of   the 
courts  of  appeals 

The  present  situation  of  the  coxuts  of  ap- 
peals and  the  need  for  a  full  dress  review  of 
the  condition  of  its  business  arises  from  the 
new  sharp  up-trend  In  the  number  of  cases 
being  filed  annually  during  the  last  six 
years.  The  total  Increase  in  annual  appeals 
only  amounted  to  one-fifth  from  the   year 


1941  to  1960,  that  Is,  from  3,213  to  3,899,  In 
the  same  two  decades,  the  number  of  civil 
cases  filed  annually  In  the  district  courts 
had  almoet  doubled.  The  number  of  cases 
commenced  per  Judgeship  in  the  courts  of 
appeals  was  only  one  more  In  1960  than  in 
1941,  57  as  compared  with  56.  The  number 
of  circuit  Judgeships  Increased  by  11  from 
57  to  68  In  the  20-year  period. 

But  Ln  the  next  six  years,  from  1960  to  1966, 
the  Increasing  trend  rose  very  sharply,  from 
3.899  to  6,548  cases  commenced,  or  by  two- 
thirds.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  addition  of 
ten  Judgeships  In  1961.  the  situation  would 
now  have  been  very  bad.  The  flow  of  cases 
for  the  years  1950  to  1966  are  given  In  Table 
S-1.  For  the  years  1960  to  1966,  which  was  a 
critical  period,  cases  filed,  terminated  and 
pending  are  given  below: 


came  unrealistic  to  the  extent  that  It  in- 
cluded cases  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
docketed  In  one  circuit  but  not  in  another. 
Therefore  the  following  caseload  per  Judge 
table  was  prepared,  eliminating  prisoner  ap- 
plications. Since  the  Fourth  Circuit  is  not 
in  need  of  additional  Judges  and  since  the 
Tenth  Circuit  is  still  above  the  national 
average,  with  prisoner  cases  not  included, 
the  difference  may  not  be  vital  for  our  pres- 
ent purposes  but  is  of  a  certain  Interest  in 
demonstrating  the  effect  the  sudden  rise  in  a 
particular  class  of  appeals  may  have  on  the 
total. 

U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

CASELOAD    PER    JUDGESHIP,    NOT    INCLUDING    PRISONER 
APPLICATIONS     FOR    POSTCONVICTION     RELIEF' 

Caseload  per  judgeship 


APPEALS  FILED,  TERMINATED  AND  PENDING  FISCAL  YEARS  1960  THROUGH  1966 


Frsul  yur 


I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965. 
1966. 


Number  of 
judgeships 


68 

68 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


Filed 


3.899 

4.204 
4.587 
5.039 
5.412 
6,221 
6,548 


Tetminated 


3.713 
4.049 
3.931 
4.613 
5.089 
5,226 
5,936 


Pending 


2.220 
2.375 
3,031 
3,457 
3.780 
4,775 
5,387 


Terminated 
after  hearing 
or  submission 


2.681 

2.806 
2,895 
3.172 
3.552 
3.546 
4,087 


Again  In  1966,  another  omnibus  Judgeship 
bill  was  passed,  and  E^aln  ten  more  circuit 
Judgeships  were  added.  It  had  then  become 
evident  that  the  number  of  Judges  could  not 
be  Increased  indefinitely,  and  while  one  of 
my  piuposes  has  been  to  find  out  what  the 
present  condition  of  the  business  was  and 
what  new  Judgeships  were  needed,  only  a 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  last  bill,  I  was 


equally  concerned  with  Investigating  ways 
by  which  an  increase  In  appellate  cases  could 
be  handled  without  a  continuous  and  par- 
allel increase  in  the  number  of  Judges, 
which,  of  course,  also  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  Judgeship  needs. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  this  increase  Is 
shown  by  the  caseload  per  Judgeship  table 
which  follows: 


U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS-ALL  CIRCUITS  CASELOAD  PER  JUDGESHIP,'  FISCAL  YEARS  1950  THROUGH  1966 


Fiscal  year 


All        District  at 
circuits     Columbia 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


1950 

1951 

1952._ 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966- 

1966  (on  basis  of 

additional 

judgeships 

created  in 

1966) 


44 

46 
47 
50 
54 
54 
53 
54 
54 
55 
57 
62 
59 
65 
69 
80 
84 


74 


48 
44 
43 
47 
52 
49 
60 
55 
53 
60 
56 
59 
67 
80 
69 
63 
78 


78 


22 
27 
27 
28 
35 
51 
42 
38 
37 
47 
51 
49 
51 
44 
60 
64 
57 


57 


53 
60 
58 
59 
61 
97 
77 
89 
84 
87 
97 
112 
62 
74 
76 
86 


34 
39 
40 
42 
36 
44 
39 
39 
47 
42 
42 
48 
51 
44 
46 
56 
60 


60 


65 
58 
58 
56 
70 
67 
70 
73 
75 
74 
75 
83 
58 
70 
90 
114 
114 


81 


68 
70 
75 
80 
85 
75 
73 
85 
76 
79 
82 
90 
78 
95 
112 
115 
116 


80 


40 
38 
33 
51 
51 
53 
52 
61 
53 
45 
51 
57 
56 
62 
86 
1C6 
101 


75 


46 
39 
34 
43 
50 
48 
49 
44 
48 
50 
55 
55 
53 
54 
57 
67 
68 


59 


26 
32 
34 
33 
33 
37 
34 
29 
29 
33 
34 
35 
40 
36 
44 
43 
53 


47 


45 
58 
63 
64 
74 
43 
43 
47 
51 
50 
51 
49 
62 
76 
56 
90 
88 


83 


32 
39 
38 
38 
42 
48 
48 
44 
50 
46 
47 
57 
44 
45 
63 
69 
91 


91 


1 3  omnibus  judgeship  bills  were  passed  during  the  period  from  1950  to  1966  In  each  instance  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  2d  half 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  additional  judgeships  are  first  counted  in  the  fiscal  year  lollowing  the  year  ol  passage  of  the  bilL 

Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  number  of  cases  filed  per  judgeship  are  reduced  by  subtracting  cases  disposed  of  by  consolidation, 
before  dividing  by  number  of  judgeships. 


From  1940  to  1960,  the  number  of  cases 
commenced  annually  Increased  21  percent 
and  the  number  of  Judges  by  19  percent. 
Three  new  cljrcult  positions  were  created  in 
1954  and  from  that  time  to  1960,  the  case- 
load per  Judge  ranged  from  64  to  57.  By  1961, 
It  had  reached  62  per  Judge,  and  by  1966, 
even  with  the  creation  of  ten  positions,  84 
per  judge.  With  ten  more  new  Judgeships 
on  March  18,  1966,  the  total  number  of 
Judges  was  raised  to  88  and  by  dividing  this 
Into  the  1966  cases  filed,  we  have  a  current 
load  ol  74  per  Judge,  which  Is  about  one- 
third  higher  than  the  burden  before  the  pres- 
ent sharply  Increasing  trend  had  gotten 
underway.  In  other  words,  the  present  case- 
load, viewed  as  a  whole,  would  appear  to  be 
too  high,  from  a  numercial  standard,  based 
on  past  history. 


However,  there  are  some  additional  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  these 
was  the  great  number  of  prisoner  appeals 
in  the  Sixties  from  denials  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  and  motions  to  vacate  sentence  by 
district  Judges  which  rose  from  290  in  1960 
to  1,106  in  1966.  In  most  circuits,  these  were 
screened  by  a  panel  or  sometimes  by  a  Judge, 
and  were  only  docketed  if  It  appeared  that 
there  was  some  contention  deserving  of  con- 
sideration by  the  court.  But  in  the  Fourth 
Circuit,  the  regular  procedure  was  for  the 
application  to  be  screened  by  a  panel  of  three 
Judges  and  then  to  be  docketed,  even  if,  by 
the  same  order.  It  was  dismissed.  And  In  the 
Tenth  Circuit,  the  docketing  and  hearing  of 
these  petitions  without  screening  were  virtu- 
ally automatic.  A  relative  comparison  of  the 
reported  caseloads  of  the  circuits  thereby  be- 


Circuit 


Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal 
year  year  year 
1%0        1965        1966 


Fiscal 
year 
1966 
(with  new 
judge- 
sh  Ips) 


All  circuits 53  67  70  62 

District  of  Columbia....  (■)  57  69  69 

1st  49  58  52  52 

2d  89  77  82  82 

3d  -.-.  40  49  54  54 

4th  -.-.  63  70  65  46 

5th  78  98  99  69 

6fh  .-  46  88  80  60 

7th  '         54  61  62  54 

8th  31  37  48  42 

9th  47  80  72  72 

10th      .  ---  39  42  64  64 


'  3  omnibus  judgeship  bills  were  passed  during  the  period 
from  1950  to  1966.  In  each  instance  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  2d 
half  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  additional  judgeships  are 
first  counted  in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

'  Not  available. 

(Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  number  of  cases  filed  per  judgeship 
are  reduced  by  subtracting  cases  disposed  of  by  consolidation, 
before  dividing  by  number  of  judgeships.) 

Another  factor  is  the  increase  In  produc- 
tion per  Judge  in  the  last  25  years.  The  best 
reflection  of  this  is  shown  in  the  number  of 
cases  terminated  after  hearing  or  submis- 
sion rather  than  total  terminations,  which 
include  dismissals.  The  figures  are  given  In 
Table  S-1  attached.  The  cases  so  terminated 
per  Judge  were  as  follows: 
CASES  TERMINATED  AFTER  HEARING  OR  SUBMISSION, 
PER  JUDGESHIP,  FISCAL  YEARS  1950-66 


Fiscal       Number 
year       of  judge- 
ships 


Cases 
termi- 
nated 
per 
judge 


Fiscal 
year 


Number 
of  judge- 
ships 


Cases 

termi- 
nated 
per 
judge 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
68 
68 
68 
68 


36 

33 
36 
37 
37 
41 
44 
40 
42 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


68 

68 
68 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


40 
39 
41 
37 
41 
46 
45 
52 


Only  in  the  last  three  years  has  there  been 
a  radical  increase  in  the  number  of  termina- 
tions per  Judgeship.  In  this  period,  there 
have  been  notable  Increases  in  the  cases 
heard  by  the  active  Judges  of  the  court  in 
the  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Circuits,  accompanied  in  some 
cases  by  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  re- 
tired Judges  of  the  circuit  and  also  by  a 
notable  increase  in  the  use  of  district  Judges 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  point  is  that  the 
courts  have  responded  to  increased  pressure 
by  a  greater  output  per  Judge,  in  some  cases 
by  more  use  of  their  retired  Judges  and  also, 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  by  a  considerably  greater 
use  of  the  district  Judges  of  the  circuit. 
For  the  courts  as  a  whole  there  is  a  case 
statistically  for  some  reduction  in  the  case- 
load per  Judge  by  the  creation  of  more 
Judgeshipe. 
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Docket  congestion 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dockets  have 
been  falling  behind  in  some  circuits,  and 
that  immediate  measures  are  necessary  to 
restore  a  reasonable  condition  of  currency 
to  them.  This  will  be  considered,  by  circuit, 
below  and  in  greater  detail  in  Part  II  of  this 
report,  but  an  over-all  review  of  the  situa- 
tion Is  warranted.  Docket  congestion  means 
that  a  backlog  of  cases  has  accumulated 
which  prevents  current  cases  from  being  dis- 
posed of  without  unreasonable  delay.  It  is 
caused  by  more  cases  being  filed  over  a  period 
than  can  be  disposed  of,  and  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  constantly  growing  list  of 
pending  cases.  Discussion  of  the  business  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  logically  divides  itself 
into  two  parts;  first,  the  period  from  1950 
to  1960  and  then  the  years  from  1960  to  the 
present.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  behind 
1950,  as  during  the  previous  decade  war  con- 
ditions affected  the  courts  and  the  trend  of 
decreasing  caseloads  in  tlie  courts  of  ap- 
peals hardly  seems  likely  to  be  repeated. 
From  1950  to  1960  we  have  a  period  of  slow 
but  continued  growth,  while  in  the  Sixties, 
we  appear  to  have  entered  a  new  era  which 
calls  for  close  study,  and,  with  its  possibility 
of  continuance,  the  threat  of  greater  delay 
In  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  cases. 

Increase  in  pending  cases 
Increase  in  pending  cases  in  the  courts  of 
appeals,  as  shown  In  Table  S-1,  has  been 
almost  continuous  since  1950,  but  from  1950 
to  1960  only  amounted  to  one-third,  from 
1,675  to  2,220.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
decade,  the  pace  Increased  very  decidedly 
and  the  numbers  had  doubled  In  five  years. 
By  June  30,  1966,  It  had  reached  5,387.  which 
was  143  percent  above  the  2,220  of  1960. 
This  was  an  increase  from  33  cases  pending 
per  Judgeship  on  June  30,  1960  to  61  pending 
as  of  the  same  date  in  1966.  Phrasing  this 
another  way,  while  the  pending  cases  at  the 
end  of  1960  amounted  to  57  percent  of  the 
number  of  cases  filed  the  preceding  year,  at 
the  end  of  1966,  the  percentage  had  risen  to 
82  percent.  At  the  current  rate  of  disposition 
It  would  take  nine  and  one-half  months  to 
dispose  of  pending  cases,  if  no  new  ones  were 
filed.  A  comparison  of  the  increase  in  the 
decade  from  1950  to  1960  with  the  increase 
since  that  date  shows  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation. 

The  time  from  filing  to  disposition 
A  further  indication  of  the  docket  con- 
ditions is  found  in  the  statistics  on  median 
time  from  filing  of  the  complete  record  to 
final  disposition.  This  interval  Is  a  useful 
barometer  of  court  delay.  In  1950  it  was 
7.1  months  and  by  1960  it  had  dropped  to 
6.8  months.  By  1966  it  had  gone  up  by  steady 
degrees  to  a  new  high  record  of  8.3  months. 
(Table  S-2).  The  1965  and  1966  record  for 
each  circuit  was  as  follows : 

MEDIAN  TIME  INTERVAL  FROM  FILING  TO  DISPOSITION 
OF  CASES  DISPOSED  OF  AFTER  HEARING  OR  SUBMISSION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  OF  APPEALS  DURING 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1965  AND  1966 

Fiscal  year  1966 


Fiscal  year  1965 

Circuit 

Cases 

Interval 
(months) 

All  circuits. 

3,546 

8.0 

District  of 

Columbia 

426 

7.9 

1st 

115 

5.8 

2d 

427 

6.3 

3d _. 

243 

7.5 

4th 

266 

5.7 

5th 

621 

10.0 

6th 

300 

11.2 

7fh 

283 

7.6 

8th 

198 

5.6 

9th 

398 

8.2 

10th 

269 

6.6 

Cases 


Interval 
(months) 


4,087 


8.3 


448 

7.0 

158 

5.2 

428 

6.3 

321 

7.8 

277 

6.8 

703 

12.0 

325 

13.1 

329 

7.9 

243 

6.3 

496 

9.2 

359 

5.5 

One  more  sign  of  delay  is  found  in  the 
quarterly  reports  of  cases  held  under  sub- 
mission more  than  three  months.  The  last 


published  report,  as  of  September  30,  1966  is     first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1960  In  the  follow- 
compared  below  with  a  similar  report  for  the     Ing  table: 

CASES  UNDER  SUBMISSION  MORE  THAN  3  MONTHS,  AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  1966,  AND  SEPT.  30,  1959 


More  th 

an  3 

More  th 

an  6 

More  than  9 

More  than 

Tola 

months  b 

ut  less 

months  but  less 

months  but  less 

1  year 

than  6  months 

than  9  months 

than  1 

year 

1966 

1959 

1966 

1969 

1966 

1959 

1966 

1959 

1966        1959 

Total 

223 

40 

109 

28 

61 

10 

33 

2 

20    

District  of  Columbia 

12 

4 

8 

4 

4 

2d-. 

4 

16 

2 

10 

2 

5 

1 

3d 

15 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1     

4th 

48    . 

19 

13 

8 

8    

5th. ._ -. 

50     . 

20 

8 

14 

8    

6th. 

25     . 

13 

3 

4 

8th. 

16 

1 

7 

9 

1 

9th-... 

.   51 

17 

24 

12 

17 

4 

7 

1 

3     

10th 

-- 2 

1 

2 

1 

The  Increase  from  40  cases  in  1959  to  223 
in  1966  is  shocking.  These  reports  were  made 
after  the  summer  vacation  and  every  case 
listed  had  been  heard  or  submitted  before 
June  30.  In  1966  there  were  20  cases  which 
had  been  under  submission  over  a  year.  Only 
two  circuits,  the  First  and  Seventh,  had  no 
cases  to  report,  either  in  1959  or  1966. 

Flow  of  cases — First  half  of  1967 
As  shown  by  the  following  flgvires,  the  up- 
ward trend  of  appeals  filed  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1967,  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1966,  continued.  The  rate  of  increase  over 
the  similar  period  of  last  year  was  about  five 
percent,  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966,  but  considerably  less  than  the  11 
percent  Increase  of  the  year  before.  Although 
the  cases  terminated  in  the  latest  half-year 
period  were  350  more  than  during  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1966,  cases  pending  on  De- 
cember 31,  1966  were  219  more  than  a  year 
previous.  Substantial  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  appeals  filed  occurred  in  the  Tlilrd 
and  Fourth  Circuits. 

The  trend 
In  calculating  the  estimated  business  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  for  the  future,  the  best 
basis  is  the  past,  but  there  still  remains  the 


vital  decision  of  how  many  years  back  it  Is 
necessary  to  go.  Statisticians  recommend  a 
straight  line  trend,  computed  by  the  method 
of  least  squares,  and  this  method  has  been 
used  in  preparing  the  accompanying  table 
and  chart,  showing  estimated  projections  to 
1975,  based  on  cases  filed  in  each  circuit  from 
1960  to  1966.  The  results  obtained  are  close 
to  what  they  would  be  if  the  increase  In  cases 
filed  between  1960  and  1966  had  been  added 
to  the  number  commenced  in  1966,  to  obtain 
projection  of  the  number  to  be  filed  in  1972. 
This  is  simply  a  less  sophisticated  method 
of  calculation. 

The  chart  shows  tliat,  by  using  the  six-year 
base,  1960-1966  inclusive,  the  projected  filings 
in  1972  would  be  9,246.  The  "less  sophisti- 
cated" method  used  above  would  produce  an 
estimate  of  9.197  for  1972.  But  the  picture  is 
radically  changed  if,  instead  of  using  a  six- 
year  base,  which  contains  the  period  of  great- 
est acceleration  of  the  rate  of  Increase,  we 
use  a  12-year  period,  that  is,  from  1954-1966. 
Inclusive.  The  increase  in  12  years  has  been 
3,067.  Half  of  that  increase,  1,534,  added  to 
the  number  of  cases  commenced  in  1966,  or 
6,548,  produces  an  estimated  8,082  cases  in 
1972. 


U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

CASES  COMMENCED  AND  TERMINATED  DURING  THE  1ST  HALF  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  (JULY  1  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1966),  BY 

CIRCUIT  (PRELIMINARY  FIGURES) 


Circuit 


Pending 
July  1,  1966 


Commenced 


1st  halt  1967 


Comparison 
with  1st 
half  1966 


Terminated 


Pending 
Dec.  31,  1966 


Total. 


5,387 


3.704 


-(-163 


3,386 


5,705 


District  of  Columbia. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th--.- 

7th 

8th...- 

9th. _ 

10th 


461 
63 
617 
372 
405 
1,004 
656 
359 
243 
807 
400 


385 
89 
421 
371 
369 
546 
337 
242 
231 
435 
278 


-3 
-13 
+2i 
+M 
+84 
+8 
-4 
-35 
+30 
+  11 
-23 


295 
71 
435 
276 
319 
514 
296 
253 
214 
434 
279 


551 

81 

603 

467 

455 

1,036 

697 

348 

260 
808 
399 


U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

TOTAL  CASELOAD  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1967-75  BASED  ON  ACTUAL  CASELOAD  OF  FILINGS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-66, 

BY  CIRCUIT 


District 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

of  Co- 
lumbia 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

Caseload  of  Appeals  Commenced, 

1960-66' 

1960 

3,899 

505 

154 

582 

296 

224 

577 

306 

329 

237 

455 

234 

1961 _ 

4,204 

527 

146 

674 

334 

250 

630 

340 

328 

246 

443 

286 

1962 

4,587 

601 

154 

555 

408 

292 

703 

394 

374 

282 

560 

264 

1%3 

5,039 

718 

133 

667 

354 

352 

852 

374 

381 

254 

687 

267 

1%4 

5,412 

624 

179 

680 

368 

450 

1,010 

513 

396 

305 

507 

380 

1965 -.. 

6,221 

568 

193 

778 

444 

568 

1,037 

638 

469 

302 

809 

415 

1966 -- 

6,548 

702 

170 

793 

482 

569 

1,041 

603 

475 

374 

796 

543 

'  From  1%2  to  1966  the  number  of  cases  commenced  has  been  reduced  by  cases  disposed  of  by  consolidation. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


August  25,  1967 


vs.  COURT  OF  APPMLS-C»ntta\»ed 


TOTAL  CASELOAD  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1967-75  BASED  ON  ACTUAL  CASELOAD  OF  FILINGS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1960-66, 

BY  CIBCUIT-CMUniwd 


Fbcalyur            Total       K'        1st         2d          3d         4th         51*         6th         7th         8th         9th       10th 
lumbJa 

ProjectioM  ol  Caseloads,  1967-75' ^___ 

,«C7  s  959  706  185  814  489  648  1,195  682  499  364  851  527 

}S!i 7'4?7  m  It  8*8  515  713  1285  739  526  383  912  574 

!2H V„\  756  97  883  542  778  1374  797  525  403  973  620 

15? - 1:332  780  203  917  568  844  i;464  854  579  422  1.034  667 

on 8789  805  209  952  595  909  1,554  911  605  442  .094  713 

\ln I2U  830  215  986  621  974  1.643  699  632  461  .155  760 

97I 9:704  855  221  1.021  647  1,C40  1.733  l.';26  658  48  ,6  806 

1974 10  161  880  227  1.055  674  1,105  1,823  1.063  £85  500  ,277  852 

llll'.:.:'."'.'.'.'.'.  lOieiS  905  233  1.090  700  1.170  1,913  1,141  711  520  1,338  899 

3  The  oroiected  1967-75  fplings  represent  a  mathematically  straight  line  trerd  based  on  the  "method  ol  least  squares"  using  the 
daJt^^  oHilmgs  for  f,«:3l  years  1960-66.  Because  ol  rounding  of  separate  circuits,  tota.s  tcr  all  cicuils  may  be  slightly  dif.e.ent. 

Between  the  two  estimates  we  have  a  Criminal  appeals  begun  annually  have 
bracket  of  about  twelve  hundred  cases.  On  doubled  since  1960  and  the  rate  of  growth 
the  bMU  of  the  present  number  of  Judge-  increased  In  1966.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Bhlpe  this  gives  us  Ijetween  92  and  105  cases  CJrlmlnal  Justice  Act,  Insuring  every  In- 
ner Judgeship  in  1972.  on  the  basis  of  the  dlgent  criminal  defendant  In  the  federal 
present  number  of  Judgeships.  While  these  courts  an  appeal  without  cost  and  with  rep- 
figures  were  exceeded  by  three  circuits,  the  rcsentatlon  by  counsel  paid  by  the  Govern- 
Tourth.  Fifth  and  Sixth,  in  1966,  they  were  ment.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  criminal  ap- 
i«cognized  as  being  too  high,  and  the  Con-  peals  will  continue  to  Increase  In  number. 
greas  gave  two  additional  Judgestilps  to  the  Habeas  corpus  cases  and  other  prisoner  peti- 
Pourth,  four  to  the  Fifth  and  two  to  the  tlons  are  also  still  on  the  rise. 
Sixth.  Summary  of  the  business  of  circxiits  where 

An  additional  projection  was  made  of  ap-  „gi^  judgeships  are  requested 

peala     fUed^  omitting     prlKJner     peUtlons,  ^^  ^^  ^^  additional  Judgeships  must 

thereby  permitting  a  valid  comparison  of  the  determined    by    a   consideration   of   the 

caseload  per  Judge  with  other  circuits  and  ^                      individual  circuits.  A  full  dls- 

the  national  average  without  l^e  dl»tortlon  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  contained  In  Part 

arising  from  the  difference  in  the  method  of  ^          reference  Is  made, 

docketing  these  cases  In  the  several  clrcuite.  ^^  ^           ^po  ^^^          ^          ^  ^^^^^  ^^^. 

The   caseload  per   Judge   now  fcnd  as    pro-  '  ^^^^^  condition  of  a  few  clr- 

Ject*d  in  1972    '^t^  Prt,^?!^^,^?^^  °°?,"^^^-     cult;  where  additional  Judgeships  are  being 
on  the  basis  of  1960  to  1966  filings  would  be     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^    ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  circuit,  a 

as  follows:  request  has  been  voted  by  the  circuit  council 

CASELOAD  PER  JUDGE  IN  1966,  AND  1972  PROJECTION'  to   make   temporary   Judgeships   permanent. 

OMITTING  ALL  PRISONER  APPLICATIONS.  BASED  ON  88  Third  circuit 

JUDGESHIPS.  INCLUDING  NEW  POSITIONS ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Judgeships  Of  the  Court  of 

Ciitult                        1966                 1972  Appeals  of  the  Third  Circuit  was  Increased 

(actual)          (proiected)  ^^^  seven  to  eight  In  1961,  but  an  Increase 

jo„l                                  62                   82  of  44  percent  In  cases  filed  annually  since 

that  year  has  persuaded  Chief  Judge  Staley 

District  of  Columbia 69                   77  to  request  an  additional  Judgeship  for  the 

'« ^                   97  court.  He  is  supported  by  the  Judicial  Coun- 

3^ ;";"           54                   66  cll  of  the  Circuit  In  this  request,  and  by 

4thV.'."!!!i:i'I-I"'""-'"           46                   71  Senior  Judge  Biggs  who  served  as  Chief  Judge 

*th |9                  103  j,f  tjjg  circuit  for  more  than  25  years. 

*{lJ 54                   68  There  are  some  persuasive  arguments  to 

m".'""///.y... '.'-'.'....-'-           42                    50  support  this  view.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 

9th''"1 72                  103  tjjg  caseload  per  Judge  is  well  below  the  na- 

'O**' tlonal  average,  60  In  comparison  with  74.  In- 

Pactors    indicating    further    Increases    In  dlcatlons  of  congestion  Include  a  more  than 

the  caseload  In  future  years  Include  an  In-  doubling  of  the  pending  cases  from  1961  to 

creasing  federalism  In  our  Government,  an  1966,  an  increase  in  the  median  time  for  dis- 

increaslng  population,  an  increasing  number  position  from  5.9  months  to  7.8  months  in 

at  district  judges  and  an  Inevitable  Increase  five  years,  and  a  total  of  15  cases  held  under 

in  criminal  appeals.  advisement  more  than  three  months  on  Sep- 

The   tendency   towards   Increase   of   cases  tember  30,  1966.  one  of  which  had  been  under 

under  the  federal  question  Jurisdiction  and  submission  over  a  year  on  that  date.  Efforts 

an  increase  of  admlnLstrailve  agency  cases  to  increase  the  number  of  terminations  have 

la  marked.  Some  examples  of  recent  statutes  included  the  writing  of  a  very  substantial 

containing  either  Judicial  review  of  enforce,  number  of  per  curiam  opinions.  144  In  1966 

ment  provisions  are  given  In  Exhibit  A.  out  of  a  total  of  321  cases  decided  after  hear- 

The  population  of  the  United  States  Is  In-  Ing  or  submission,  and  an  even  larger  num- 

creaslng  about  one  and  one-half  percent  a  her  of  per  curlams  In  1965. 

year,  but  In  some  populous  states,  Florida  However,  the  ctilef  argument  for  increas- 

and    California,    by   twice    that    proportion,  ing  the  number  of  Judgeships  In  this  court 

Population  estimates  for  the  United  States  Is   that  the   steady   Increase   In   population 

and  projections  by  the  Censxis  Bureau  for  and  industry,  which  has  resulted  In  an  In- 

the  years  1966,  1970,  1975,  1980  and  1985  are  crease  of  almost  half  In  the  number  of  cases 

as  follows-  filed  per  year  since  1961  Is  continuing  and 

PROJECTION  OF  THE  POPUUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  the  caseload  can  be  expected  to  Increase  with 

.gjg  TO  jggc  it.  The  straight  line  trend  according  to  the 

,^     .             „      ,  approved  method  of  least  squares,  predicts 

"^""^" '"""""'"' a  caseload  of  over  600  cases  by  1972. 

I960  1966  1970  1975  1980  1985  ^^^^^  ^.^^,j 

Population* '179    =196    >208   "225   '245     "266  A  constantly  Increasing  caseload  Of  cases 

f»rcentit»irctta»                       ,c  ,    «  7    «  «     us  filed  annually  in  this  court  which  rose  by 

'*"'^"- '^^    ^^'    ^-^     *""  40  percent  in  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960 

•From  Population  Estimates,  U.S.  Bureau,  Series  P  25,  No.  and    by    another   80    percent    between    1960 

326,  Feb.  7, 1966;  and  No.  348,  Sept  16,  1966.  ^^^  iggg  ij^g  jtept  this  court  In  a  condition 

>Ejtimi'l«J.  °^  crisis,  although  the  nimvber  of  Judgeships 


was  increased  from  six  to  seven  in  1954,  from 
seven  to  nine  In  1961  and  from  nine  to  thir- 
teen in  1966,  the  four  Judgeships  created  in 
1966  being  temporary.  Further  increases  In 
the  caseload  are  to  be  expected  with  many 
unsettied  controversies  in  the  fields  of  In- 
tegration, civil  rights  and  apportionment  to 
be  passed  on.  and  with  a  large  Increase  of 
trials  expected  as  the  result  of  the  creation 
of  14  district  Judgeships  in  the  circuit  In 
1966.  The  court  docket  Is  badly  congested, 
the  median  Interval  from  filing  to  disposition 
Is  up  to  12  months,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  8.3  months,  with  50  cases 
under  submission  more  than  three  months 
on  September  30,  1966.  of  which  number  30 
had  been  under  submission  more  than  six 
months,  and  an  incredible  223  cases  in  all 
under  submission  and  awaiting  decision  on 
December  2,  1966. 

With  the  four  additional  Judgeships  In 
1966.  three  of  which  have  been  filled,  and  a 
continued  heavy  tise  of  district  Judges,  re- 
tired Judges  of  the  circuit  and  visiting 
Judges,  Judge  Brown,  in  charge  of  assign- 
ments. Is  appointing  panels  for  45  weeks  of 
court,  or  practically  twice  as  many  weekly 
panels  as  in  1960.  Thus  the  situation  is  fully 
realized  and  Is  being  coped  with  by  this 
well  administered  and  hard-working  court. 
This  Is  keeping  the  court  on  an  emergency 
basis,  and  not  only  are  more  "outside" 
Judges,  that  is  not  present  or  former  active 
Judges  of  the  court,  being  used  than  any 
where  else,  but  the  active  Judges  of  the 
court  are  continuing  to  hear  or  take  under 
submission  from  a  third  to  a  half  more  cases 
per  Judge  than  the  average  of  the  other 
circuits. 

With  a  present  caseload  per  judge  of  80 
(dividing  the  number  of  cases  filed  in  1966 
by  the  present  number  of  Judgeships,  13) 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  74,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  the  creation  of 
additional  positions,  but  Chief  Judge  Tuttle 
prefers  at  this  time  to  request  that  his  pres- 
ent four  temporary  Judgeships  be  made  per- 
manent and  has  filed  an  official  request  of 
his  Circuit  Council  that  the  Committee  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Ninth  circuit 
Since  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  judge- 
ships In  this  court  from  seven  to  nine  In 
1954,  the  number  of  cases  filed  has  Increased 
by  more  than  half  and  the  number  pending, 
by  40  percent.  The  caseload  per  Judge  In  1966 
was  88  which  compares  with  a  national  case- 
load of  74,  if  the  new  Judgeships  created  In 
1966  are  Included  In  calculating  the  1966  na- 
tional caseload  per  Judge.  Two  senior  Judges 
of  the  court  are  continuing  to  render  sub- 
stantial service,  valuable  help  is  being  re- 
ceived from  a  retired  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  who  is  resident  in  California,   and 
continuous  assistance  is  being  given  by  dis- 
trict Judges  of  the  circuit.  But  evidence  of 
congestion  Is  seen  In  recent  Increases  in  the 
pending  caseload  from  452  in  1964  to  807  in 
1S66.  m  the  excessively  long  median 'of  9.2 
months  from  fiUng  to  disposition,  compared 
with  the  national  median  of  8.3  months,  and 
in  the  51  cases  reported  as  being  held  iinder 
submission  over  three  months  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  more  than  in  any  other  circuit. 
Of  these  51  cases,  three  had  been  held  over 
one  year;  seven,  for  more  than  nine  months 
but  less  than  a  year;   17,  for  more  than  six 
months  but  less  than  9  months  and  24,  for 
more  than  three  months  but  less  than  six. 
Chief  Judge  Chambers  Is  requesting  four 
additional  Judgeships  to  cover  the  need  at 
this  time  and  to  meet  what  he  considers  the 
Inevitable  future  expansion  of  the  court  busi- 
ness. The  tremendous  growth  of  population 
and  the  projected  future  trend  by  Census 
estimates,  particularly  In  California,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  is  shown  by  the  table  In  the 
Ninth  Circuit  report  In  Part  II  of  this  report. 
The  straight  line  trend  of  estimated  case- 
loads of  the  future  predicts  that  1,034  cases 
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wUl  be  filed  In  1970.  1,155,  In  1972  and  1,338, 
in  1975. 

Tenth  circuit 

Appeals  filed  in  this  court  increased  50  per- 
cent between  1950  and  1960  and  100  percent 
between  1960  and  1966.  The  caseload  per 
Judgeship  of  cases  filed  has  gone  from  32  In 
1950  to  91  In  1966,  the  latter  figure  compar- 
ing with  a  national  caseload  per  Judge  of  74, 
including  the  10  circuit  Judgeships  created 
by  the  omnibus  bill  of  March  18,  1966. 

Chief  Judge  Murrah  attributes  the  ability 
of  the  Court  to  keep  the  docket  In  a  current 
condition  not  only  to  the  increased  output 
of  the  active  Judges  but  also  to  the  great 
service  rendered  by  the  retired  Judges  and 
most  particularly  to  the  work  of  former  Chief 
Judge  Orle  L.  Phillips  who  has  been  in  re- 
tired status  for  10  years.  In  1966,  13  percent 
of  the  number  of  sittings  of  Individual  judges 
on  cases  heard  were  by  retired  circuit  Judges 
of  the  circuit  compared  with  a  similar  na- 
tional percentage  of  9  percent;  for  the  6  years 
from  1961  to  1966,  the  Tenth  Circuit  had  an 
average  for  the  retired  circuit  judges  of  the 
circuit  of  101/2  percent  of  all  sittings  com- 
pared with  the  national  percentage  of  6  per- 
cent. 

The  increasing  burden  on  the  court  In  the 
last  five  years  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  1962  when  the  court  first  had  a  regular 
complement  of  six  active  circuit  Judges  the 
average  number  of  cases  In  which  these 
Judges  sat  per  year  has  doubled. 

But  in  interpreting  the  figures  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  caseloads  of  other  cir- 
cuits, it  must  be  taken  into  account  that 
the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  been 
the  only  one  which  has  automatically  granted 
permission  for  prisoner  petitioners  to  proceed 
In  forma  pauperis  and  docketed  all  appeals 
filed  without  first  entering  them  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous record  and  screening  them.  Many 
of  the  167  prisoner  applications  filed  in  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1966  would 
never  have  gotten  on  the  dockets  of  most 
the  other  circuits. 

But  even  without  these  prisoner  appeals, 
which  have  had  such  a  prodigious  growth, 
the  civil  and  criminal  appeals  from  the  dis- 
trict courts  In  all  courts  of  appeals  have  In- 
creased 70  percent  since  1966  and  In  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  100  per- 
cent. The  method  of  handling  prisoner  appli- 
cations used  in  this  court  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  prisoner  cases  being 
docketed  on  the  court's  docket  than  in  most 
other  circuits.  However,  in  view  of  the  very 
heavy  caseload  In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
point  need  not  be  stressed  because  the 
planned  revision  of  this  procediu-e  in  the 
Tenth  Circuit  Is  not  likely  to  reduce  the  case- 
load per  judge  to  the  national  level. 

Although  appeals  from  administrative 
agencies  follow  the  national  average  per 
Judge,  some  very  onerous  cases  in  this 
category  have  been  filed  during  the  last  year 
in  this  circuit  and  are  now  before  the  court. 

Chief  Judge  Murrah  and  Judge  Phillips 
before  him  have  been  firm  believers  In  the 
necessity  for  providing  the  necessary  Judge- 
ships In  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  district 
coiirts  of  the  circuit  In  advance  of  the  time 
when  they  are  desperately  needed.  The  excel- 
lent record  of  the  trial  and  appellate  courts  of 
the  circuit  is  partly  the  result  of  this  policy. 
Now  Judge  Murrah  again  applies  the  prin- 
ciple In  asking  for  another  Judgeehlp  for  his 
court.  The  statistics  suppwrt  his  request. 

Possibilities  for  additional  production 
Many  judges  with  whom  I  talked  were 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  view  of  the  constantly  Increasing 
work  load.  They  agreed  that  the  prime  need 
was  the  discovery  of  means  of  Increasing 
production  without  increasing  the  number 
of  judges  and  without  diminishing  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  Chief  Justice  has 
emphasized  this  repeatedly  and  expressed  It 
eloquently  in  his  address  to  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  1965  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  is  quoted : 


"The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  already  given  you  a  copy.  I  believe  you  took 

probe  more  deeply  than  we  have  In  the  past  with  you  a  list  of  the  105  per  ciirlam  cases, 

and  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  Inventive-  "I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  Im- 

ness  Into  the  diagnosis  of  the  problems  of  portance  of  operating  with  courts  of  appeals 

judicial  administration  to  assure  that  our  which  have  not  more  than  nine  active  circuit 

system  is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  judges.  As  each  year  goes  by  our  circuit  coun- 

age  In  which  we  live.  We  must  utilize  the  clls  consisting  of  the  active  Judges  are  called 

aids,    devices    and    techniques    which    this  upon  to  do  more  supervisory  work  and  to 

generation  has   developed,  as  do  the  other  undertake    additional    resp>onslbllities,    such 

professions,   so  that  we   can   assure   to  our  as  the  operation  of  the  machinery  under  the 

people  the  prompt  and  effective  admlnistra-  Criminal  Justice  Act.  The  delicate  problems 

tlon  of  Justice  to  which  they  are  entitled,  which  arise  in  supervising  the  district  courts 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  legal  can  best  be  handled  in  most  instances  by  In- 

profession — professor,        practitioner        and  formal  action.  This  means  that  there  must 

Judge.  The  need  for  action  is  immediate  and  be  constant  communication  between  the  chief 

urgent.  I  hope   and  urge  that  the  bar  as-  Judge  and  the  other  circuit  judges.  Things 

soclatlons  of   the  country  and  the   learned  are  much  better  and  more  smoothly  handled 

societies  win  de\  ote  their  talents  and  efforts  by  Informal  procedures  and  there  Is  a  limit 

to  seeking  a  solution  to  this  critical  problem,  to  the   number  of  meetings  which  can   be 

We    cannot    afford    to    go    on    pyramiding  held,  especially  where   the  Judges  are  geo- 

Judgeships  periodically  without  making  our  graphically  dispersed.  It  Is  even  difficult  to 

Judicial  system  responsive  to  and  part  of  the  arrange  these  meetings  in  our  circuit  where 

times  in  which  we  live."  six  of  the  nine  Judges  are  located  In  New 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be  done  York  City. 

In  this  direction  but  It  requires  the  careful  "The  difficulties  of  supervision  and  admin- 

attentlon  of  each  Chief  Judge,  as  conditions  istration   are   compounded   geometrically   as 

differ  In  different  circuits,  and  the  coopera-  the  court  increases  In  size.  Therefore  If  any 

tlon  of  Congress  in  providing  ways  and  means  one  court  finds  that  it  cannot  operate  with 

and  necessary  appropriations.  The  follovrtng  nine  active  circuit  judges  even  with  all  the 

excerpts  from  a  letter  of  November  18,  1966,  supporting  personnel  and  other  help  which 

to  me   from   Chief  Judge   Lumbard   are   of  Is  available,  I  think  the  better  solution  Is  to 

Interest  In  this  connection:  create  more  circuits. 

"As  I  tried  to  tell  you,  I  think  our  first  "Sterry  Waterman  tells  me  that  you  and  he 

job  Is  to  find  ways  In  which  we  can  handle  discussed  the  matter  of  an  administrative 

our  caseload  more  expeditiously  and  yet  find  aide  to  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit.  I  think 

enough  time  to  give  adequate  study  to  the  this  would  be  most  helpful.  There  are  many 

more  Important  and  difficult  cases.  I  am  con-  matters  which  the  chief  judge  must  follow 

vlnced  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  and  must  deal  with  and  I  have  found  It  very 

we    have    been    doing.    The    most    obvious  difficult  to  keep  track  of  these  things  and  to 

means  at  hand  is  to  increase  the  supporting  follow  through   as  our  court  is  now  orga- 

personnel.  This  can  be  done  by  furnishing  nlzed." 

each  circuit  judge  with  an  additional  law  The  output  per  judge 

clerk,  if  he  wishes  one,  and  by  adequately  Judges  differ,  cases  differ  and  methods  of 

staffing  the  clerks'  offices  so  that  the  clerk  administration  differ,  but  over  a  period  of 

and  his  principal  deputy  will  have  enough  years  It  Is  possible  to  compare  circuits  as  to 

time  to  assist  the  court  in  those  procedures  their  relative  output  per  Judge  and  the  rela- 

whlch  will  help  to  spot  and  weed  out  frlv-  tion    of    individual    circuits    to    a    national 

olous  appeals  at  an  early  date.  average.  Administrative  Office  statistics  are 

"If  the  court  has  sufficient  supporting  per-  based  on  the  number  of  sittings — one  case 
sonnel,  it  Is  in  the  position  to  give  adequate  heard  by  one  judge  Is  a  sitting — and  the 
study  to  each  case  prior  to  hearing  the  argu-  average  numlier  of  sittings  per  Judge  are 
ment  and  consequently  It  is  in  a  piosltlon  to  actually  sittings  per  judgeship,  that  Is  the 
dispose  summarily  of  many  appeals.  This  number  of  sittings  divided  by  the  number  of 
process  takes  a  little  tUne  to  develop  because  judgeships,  because  actual  figures  concern- 
many  of  our  older  Judges  are  simply  not  ac-  ing  the  number  of  Judges  available  for  sit- 
customed  to  doing  things  this  way  and  they  ting  at  all  times  during  a  year  are  not  kept, 
are  reluctant  to  embarrass  members  of  the  Therefore,  a  vacancy  such  as  that  in  the 
bar  by  deciding  cases  In  open  court.  In  the  case  of  the  late  Shackelford  Miller  In  the 
course  of  time  when  the  bar  becomes  more  Sixth  Circuit,  which  has  lasted  for  18 
accustomed  to  this  procedure  and  sees  the  months,  or  the  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
value  In  It  I  am  sure  that  Judges  will  be  the  fourth  additional  Judgeship  in  the  Fifth 
more  ready  to  follow  this  procedure.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  con- 
fact  Is  that  at  least  one-third  of  our  ap-  tlnued  since  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  bill 
peals  can  be  determined  to  be  In  the  frlv-  of  March  18,  1966  or  In  the  First  Circuit, 
olous  category  and  this  can  be  done  without  where  for  a  time  Chief  Judge  Aldrich  was 
too  much  work  prior  to  the  argimient.  the  only   Judge   of   the   court  available  for 

"I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  in  duty,  are  not  taken  into  account.  Nor  are 
the  summaries  that  I  was  In  the  course  of  periods  of  sickness  of  active  Judges  of  the 
making  when  you  were  here  and  I  enclose  a  court,  which  takes  them  out  of  circulation, 
simimary  >  of  our  decisions  disposed  of  by  considered  In  the  calculations  of  sittings  pel 
written  opinion  or  siunmary  disposition  from  Judge.  Nevertheless,  over  a  period  of  years. 
October  1,  1965  to  September  30,  1966.  You  these  factors  tend  to  iron  out,  at  least  they 
win  see  from  this  that  our  summary  disposl-  are  not  sufficiently  lmp)ortant  to  invalidate 
tlons  ran  a  bit  over  14%  of  63  out  of  438.  the  results.  Therefore,  the  following  table 
Also  enclosed  Is  an  analysis  1  of  the  cases  of  the  number  of  sittings  per  active  Judge- 
disposed  of  summarily,  of  which  I  may  have  slilp  (the  Judgeships  being  counted  as  of  the 
year  following  their  creation)  are  of  interest, 

1  Attached  as  Exhibit  B.  and  worthy  of  study. 

NUMBER  OF  SITTINGS  PER  JUDGESHIP  OF  ACTIVE  CIRCUIT  JUDGES  OF  THE  CIRCUIT,  l%l-66 

II  judge  hearing  1  case  is  I  sitting] 

All       District 
Fiscal  year              cir-          of           1st          2d           3d          4th          5th          6th          7th         8th         9lh        10th 
culls        Co- 
lumbia 

1961 109          HI            88          128  89          141          181          126           87            49          108           98 

1962 103         116          98         106  81         111         169         107           96           52           96          83 

1963 107          124           79          117  71          123          166           96           99           58           98          113 

1964    121          131          123          130  87          137          174          130          108           75          112          106 

1%5 125  137  68  148         .98  156  145  142  110  91  114  139 

1966 129          104          131          129  109          167          167          126          126           70          137          162 

Note:  Derived  from  J.S.  32  monthly  reports  to  the  Administrative  Office.  Additional  judgeships  created  in  1961  are  first  counted 
in  1962.  Judgeships  created  in  1966  are  not  counted. 
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If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  First 
Circuit  and  the  Eighth  where  the  caseload 
baa  been  amall,  the  national  average  per 
judge  for  the  •'«  years  for  each  year  has 
been  as  follows : 

Average    sittings    per    active    judgeship    for 
nine  circuits 

1961    118 

1982     109 

1963  -. 113 

1964 126 

1965    131 

1966    135 

It  wUl  be  olwerved  that  the  sittings  per 
Judgeship  m  the  Fifth  Circuit  were  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  na- 
tional average.  The  reasons  for  this  may  He 
In  the  number  of  weeks  of  court  during 
which  each  active  judge  was  called  to  sit. 
the  number  of  days  a  week,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  per  day.  This  is  a  matter  of 
custom  and  habit  In  each  court  and  no  two 
work  In  quite  the  same  way.  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  a  panel  sits  five  days  a  week  and 
hears  four  cases  per  day  and  sometimes  ten 
prisoner  petitions  which  have  reached  the 
docket  after  screening  are  added  to  the 
Thursday  calendar.  They  are  usually  sub- 
mitted without  argument  and  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  regular  four  cases  ordinarily 
heard  on  Friday.  In  the  Third  Circuit  there 
Is  a  four  day  week,  no  cases  being  heard  on 
Wednesday.  In  the  Sixth  Circuit,  during  the 
term,  court  is  regularly  held  on  Saturday 
morning  and  no  holidays  are  observed  during 
term  time  (which  does  not  include  Christ- 
mas and  New  Tear) . 

By  a  schedule  which  provides  approxi- 
mately 180  sittings  a  year  per  active  judge, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  has  been  able  to  secure  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  maximum  production 
from  the  active  members  of  its  court.  It  has 
done  this  by  calendaring  foiu-  cases  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week  for  ,>ne  week  in  every  month 
from  September  to  June.  The  problem  of  in- 
creasing production,  per  judge,  is  one  which 
ta  deserving  of  study  by  each  chief  judge  and 
each  circuit  council.  Is  the  over-all  goal  of 
180  sittings  per  judge  necessary  and  feasible 
for  the  circuit  and  if  so.  is  this  better 
achieved  by  bearing  four  cases  a  day  for  five 
days  a  week  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
days  of  sitting  in  a  month  or  in  a  term,  or 
In  some  other  way? 

Output  depends  on  many  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  number  of  opinions.  It 
Is  here  where  the  per  curiam  opinions  are 
Important.  The  Fifth  Circuit  with  Its  crowded 
calendars  is  resorting  freely  to  per  curiams. 
In  1966,  310  opinions  out  of  703  cases  heard 
and  decided  after  hearing  and  submission 
were  per  curiam.  Also  there  is  an  important 
possibility  of  deciding  cases  from  the  bench, 
either  without  opinion  or  with  an  oral  opin- 
ion. As  stated  In  Chief  Judge  Lumbard's  let- 
ter, quoted  above,  about  one-seventh  of  all 
the  Second  Circuit  cases  are  decided  in  that 
way.  There  is  a  rather  noticeable  discrepancy 
in  the  extent  to  which  per  curiams  are  being 
used  in  the  Taiious  circuits.  The  following 
table  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  for  1966  shows  this  and  also 
the  number  of  cases  decided  after  hearing 
and  submission,  with  opinion: 

OPINIONS  IN  CASES  DECIDED  AFTER  HEARING  OR  SUB- 
MISSION IN  THE  U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966 

Cases  decided  after  hearint  or 
submssion 
Cncnit  

No        Signed      Per 
Total     written    opinion  curiam 
opinion  opinion 


OPINIONS  IN  CASES  DECIDED  AFTER  HEARING  OR  SUB- 
MISSION IN  THE  U  S  COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966— Continued 


All  circuits 

let  oi  ColumlM 

..      4.087 

575 

2.428 

1.084 

Oittr 

44« 

19g 

179 

71 

1st.. 

158 

28 

108 

22 

2d.. 

421 

75 

263 

90 

M  . 

321 

40 

137 

144 

«b_ 

277 

16 

166 

96 

Circuit 


Case;  decided   after  hearing  or 
submission 

No       Signed       Per 
Totil     written    opinion    curiam 
opinion  opinion 


SIh  .  

__        ,         703 

<"j 

348 

310 

6tti 

i2j 

b? 

171 

102 

7th. 

3?9 

30 

233 

lb 

8th              

2*3 

il 

2i)0 
33-3 

32 

9th  - 

'i% 

la 

10th    

:b3 

2t) 

237 

9/ 

Some  judges  object  to  w'.iat  they  con.iclcr 
too  great  a  use  of  per  curiams. 

Time  for  hearing  argument  varies  with 
the  circuits  but  most  frequently  there  is  a 
general  limitation  of  half  an  hour  for  each 
side.  This  seems  to  worK  out  well,  and  cir- 
cuits giving  a  greater  allowance  of  time 
should  consider  whether  a  shorter  period 
would  not  serve  equally  well,  particularly  if 
the  court  will  entertain  motions  for  a  longer 
lime  If  good  reason  is  shown. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  has  de- 
cided to  set  up  a  summary  calendar  in 
which  only  15  minutes  on  a  side  would  be 
permitted  for  argument. =  (Of.  Supreme 
Court  Rule  44.  par.  3.)  It  is  obvious  that 
there  are  many  cases  which  could  be  argued 
in  this  time.  In  the  Second  Circuit,  while 
the  time  allowed  in  its  rules  for  argument 
is  45  minutes  on  a  side,  the  clerk  regularly 
sends  out  a  notice  to  attorneys  in  advance 
of  calendaring,  asking  how  much  time  coun- 
sel wants  for  argument,  and.  if  more  than 
20  minutes,  why  more  time  is  necessary. 

A  tendency  not  to  permit  argument  of 
motions  except  by  special  order  of  the  court 
was  observed.  Several  circuits  have  adopted 
the  rule  recently.  This  can  avoid  an  unnec- 
essary waste  of  tUne.  The  motions  calendar 
can  then  be  handled  by  judges  in  confer- 
ence, and  the  time  to  hear  it  need  not  be 
subtracted  from  the  time  necessary  for  hear- 
ing the  regular  calendar.  This  can  be  done 
without  strain  if  each  motion  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  short  memorandum  like  that  pre- 
pared by  the  motions  commissioner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia procediire  was  especially  commended  to 
me  by  a  Fourth  Circuit  Judge  who  had  ob- 
served it  during  an  assignment  as  visiting 
judge. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  number 
of  sittings  per  Judge  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Is 
the  constant  pressure  \inder  which  that 
court  has  been  operating.  No  court  wants 
this  kind  of  pressure,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  Chief  Judge 
and  the  council  should  take  all  possible 
steps  to  prevent  it  before  it  happens. 

Additional  law  clerks 
In  looking  for  ways  to  Increase  the  out- 
put of  the  courts  of  appeals,  the  most  widely 
suggested  remedy  is  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of   law  clerks  furnished  to  the  judges. 


'Rule  4(e)  of  the  court's  rules,  as  amend- 
ed, reads  as  follows: 

"(e)   Summary  Calendar. 

"Whenever  the  court,  sua  sponte  or  on 
suggestion  of  a  party,  concludes  that  a  case 
is  of  such  character  as  not  to  Justify  ex- 
tended oral  argument,  the  case  may  be  placed 
on  the  summary  calendar, 

"In  all  such  cases,  except  on  special  or- 
der, each  side  will  be  permitted  only  fifteen 
minutes  for  the  Argument,  and  only  one 
counsel  will  be  bsard  on  the  same  side.  No 
separate  summary  calendar  will  be  main- 
tained. Cases  will  be  placed  on  the  summary 
calendar  by  the  Clerk,  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions from  th«  court,  and  such  cases  may  or 
may  not  be  heard  on  days  set  for  oral  argu- 
ment of  cases  not  on  the  sunmiary  calen- 
dar." 


The  use  of  messengers  as  law  clerks  has  been 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  a  second  law 
clerk  in  tlie  Second  Circuit  (seven  lav/  clerk 
messengers)  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit,  (four  law  clerk  messen- 
gers), and  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Circuits, 
one  each,  but  when  the  Budget  Committee  a 
year  ago  asked  for  36  additional  messengers 
for  the  courts  of  appeals  from  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  had  no  success  in 
securing  a  single  additional  position  of  thi.'; 
type.  As  a  result.  Judges  who  have  long  been 
seeking  such  help,  such  as  Judge  Bryan  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  continue  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  when  new  Judges  of  junior 
status  in  another  circuit  are  given  the  ad- 
v.-intige  of  such  assistance  by  virtue  of  a 
pre-e.\isting  position  in  that  circuit.  Since 
the  messenger  position  only  carries  a  jSP-2 
classification,  there  are  considerable  diflRcul- 
ties  in  getting  satisfactory  law  clerks  at  that 
grade.  There  is  a  genjral  opinion  that  addi- 
tional law  clerks  can  improve  production, 
and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  providing 
them  vvhere  uiey  are  needed.  All  juJgen,  how- 
ever, do  not  -want  them.  The  great  help  which 
Senator  Tydlngs,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commilteo  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery has  given  in  the  past  can  continue 
to  be  counted  on  in  the  future,  and  it  Is  my 
conclusion  that  a  substantial  improvement 
in  output  can  result  from  providing  each 
Judge  who  can  demonstrate  his  need  with 
two  permanent  law  clerks,  as  originally  ad- 
vocatsd  by  Senator  Tydlngs  last  year.  There 
is  one  further  value  in  such  a  provision.  A 
system  of  promotion,  where  desired,  can  re- 
sult in  keeping  a  law  clerk  for  two  years  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  he  can  be 
more  useful  in  his  second  year  than  in  his 
first. 

The  Judicial  Conference  In  January  1964 
recommended  "that  each  court  of  appeals  be 
authorized  to  employ  not  to  exceed  three  law 
clerks  to  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Chief  Judge  to  cases  or  Judges  as  he 
may  deem  desirable."  Thereafter,  a  provision 
for  33  law  clerks  was  Included  in  the  1966 
budget  requests.  This  was  unsuccessful  but 
was  renewed  in  the  1967  estimates.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  House,  but  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, after  hearing  Senator  Tydings  in  sup- 
port of  the  recommendation,  voted  for  two 
law  clerks  per  circuit.  Senator  Tydings  again 
supported  full  acceptance  of  the  Conference 
proposal  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  the  Senate 
raised  the  number  to  three  jjer  circuit.  In 
conference,  the  addition  of  only  one  per 
circuit  was  agreed  upon  and  the  bill  pa-ssed 
In  September  of  last  year  with  that  provision. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  at  its  September 
1966  session,  approved  the  recomendatlon  of 
its  Committee  on  Supporting  Personnel  to 
defer  the  request  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Second  Circuit  to  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  a  combination  position  of  messenger- 
law  clerk  until  Congress  takes  action  on  the 
current  appropriation  request  to  raise  the 
number  of  staff  law  clerks  per  circuit  to  three. 

Screening  the  appeals 
The  idea  of  using  more  law  clerk  a.ssistance 
does  not  mean  that  their  efforts  will  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  research  In  cases  heard  or 
submitted.  The  keynote  of  more  production 
In  the  courts  of  appeals  may  well  be  in  a 
better  screening  of  the  cases  on  the  docket 
in  advance  of  argument  as  suggested  by 
Judge  Lumbard,  so  that  more  time  will  be 
available  for  the  more  difficult  cases  and 
there  may  be  a  more  summary  disposition 
of  frivolous  appeals.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  an  ap- 
peal is  frivolous  should  be  left  to  law  clerks. 
However,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  briefs  and 
record  by  a  competent  law  clerk,  summar- 
ized in  a  memorandum  furnished  to  the 
Chief  Judge  or  a  Judge  designated  by  liim 
can  be  used  in  putting  a  esse  on  a  Summary 
Docket,  with  limited  time  for  argument,  as 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  court  has  just  de- 
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elded  to  do,  or  in  alerting  tbe  panel  to 
which  it  is  assigned  that  it  is  a  possible  can- 
didate for  a  decision  from  the  bench  or  for 
a  per  curiam  opinion. 

The  present  practice  of  bench  memoranda 
for  the  Judges,  used  by  some  Judges  in  some 
circuits  does  not  fill  this  need.  There  should 
be  a  screening  before  the  case  goes  on  the 
calendar  or  very  shortly  thereafter.  This  need 
not  be  by  a  staff  law  clerk  but  a  certain 
number  of  cases  can  be  assigned  to  each 
judge  of  the  panel  whose  law  clerks  could 
fulfill  this  assig^nment.  The  mechanics  are 
not  important.  The  point  is  that  time  of  the 
Judge  can  be  saved  If  means  can  be  found 
to  discover  frivolous  appeals  and  to  dispose 
of  them  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  the 
limited  and  priceless  time  which  the  Indi- 
vidual judge  has  for  hearing  and  deciding 
cases  and  writing  opinions. 

If  the  quality  of  criminal  appeals  can  be 
Judged  by  the  percentage  of  reversals  of  those 
which  are  argued  or  submitted,  It  Is  evident 
that  it  has  deteriorated  substantlaly  in  re- 
cent years.  Prom  the  B-1  Table  of  the  Annual 
reports  of  the  Administrative  Office,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  quoted : 

NUMBER  OF  CRIMINAL  CASES  HEARD  OR  SUBMITTED  IN 
ALL  CIRCUITS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  REVERSALS  (FROM 
B-1  TABLE  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR) 


Hscal  year 


Number  of  Percent 
criminal  reversed 
appeals      or  denied 


1960 441  17.7 

1961 443  21.4 

1%2 -.  450  20.9 

1963 454  20.3 

1%4 644  18.2 

1965 6«8  16.9 

1966 801  14.4 


Circuit 


Total 
filed 


It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  Increase  in  these  appeals.  In  the  sixties 
and  a  decided  decrease  In  the  percentage  of 
reversals.  With  free  appeals  provided  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  effective  in  August, 
1965,  the  number  of  appeals  has  continued 
to  increase  whUe  the  percentage  of  reversals 
was  decreasing,  il  a  large  number  of  these 
appeals  are  frivolous  and  without  merit,  then 
law  clerks  can  be'of  substantial  assistance  In 
separating  these  cases,  without  In  any  way 
depriving  any  defendant  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  a  fair  hearing. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  screening,  by  staff 
law  clerks,  of  prisoner  applications  for  post- 
conviction relief  has  been  demonstrated  with 
great  success  and  is  now  used  in  all  circuits 
where  these  i>etltions  are  being  filed  in  vol- 
ume. 

There  may  be  some  categories  of  civil  cases 

where  a  screening  process  may  also  be  useful  Total 2.005 

and  more  Information  concerning  the  dls-  

position    of    various    tyiJes    of    civil    appeals     District  of  Columbia 238 

could  be  helpful  In  pointing  out  possibilities.     ^'JM^WW-'V .  VV^WV    V.]W^ 343 

Retirement  ?4.' - - ?H 

_  4tn. 157 

Senior   judges   in    the   circuits   furnished  5th 250 

nine  percent  of  the  total  Judgepower  of  the  ^*> - - - -  95 

courts  of  appeals  In  1966.  Since  there  were  ^{{] - - - '^? 

78  judgeships  In  that  year,  this  was  eqxUva-  9ti]  '[[[[][" []]\"\[\]\\][\\[[[]][][][[l]]\l  447 

lent  to  the  work  of  seven  active  Judges.  Sinoe  10th. .^"^^^..^^ '. \ .[[[[\[[[[\\["  20 

retirement  in  the  federal  Judiciary  is  entirely  

voluntary,  and  work  after  retirement  Is  op-        „„  f^^,  ,,  ,pp,i„,ions. 

tional,  it  may  be  Inquired  what  can  be  done 

about  this.  The  answer  can  best  be  found  by  The  last  coliunn  of  the  table,  headed 
consulting  the  chief  judges  of  those  circuits  "Other",  contains  many  prisoner  applica- 
where  a  custom  has  been  established  In  the  tions  for  all  types  of  relief,  including  appli- 
court  of  appeals  of  taking  senior  status  at  cations  for  ball,  mandamus  against  the  war- 
the  age  of  70  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  ap-  den,  petitions  for  transfer  to  another  insti- 
pellate  record  on  this  is  excellent  and,  no  tution,  and  many  other  prayers  for  redress 
doubt,  comes  about  through  a  liberal  treat-  of  alleged  grievances,  and  It  also  contains 
ment  of  senior  judges  as  to  accommodations,  other  requests  and  motions  bearing  on  civil 
staff  and  facilities.  Probably,  the  retirement  and  criminal  cases  which  have  not  been  reg- 
provlslons  for  the  federal  judiciary  are  the  ularly  docketed  in  the  court  of  appeals, 
best  in  the  world  and  If  properly  adminis-  The  table  Includes  only  petitions,  motions 
tered  through  established  custom  in  the  cir-  and  applications  in  cases  in  which  no  ap- 
cuits,  can  obviate  the  need  for  compulsory  peal  has  been  docketed  on  the  court's  docket, 
retirement,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  because  the  formal  requirements  of  docket- 
means  for  increasing  efficiency.  «T>g  such  as  the  payment  of  a  docketing  fee 


The  number  of  active  circuit  Judges  above  district  Judges  to  sit  on  the  court  of  appeals 

the  age  of  70  years  as  of  January  1,  1987  was  soon  after  they  are  appointed  to  give  them 

SB  follows:  personal  experience  with  how  cases  are  proc- 

Number  of  active  judges  over  70  «*^^  ^'^  decided  in  the  higher  court.  This 

_,,       ,^.  practice  is  generally  considered  helpful.  The 

TSlrd                                                                  2  ^^°^^  thing  to  be  said  to  that,  the  calUng 

Pom-th                                                                   1  °^  *  district  Judge  to  sit  on  the  court  of  ap- 

Seventh                                                              2  peals  is  an  Interruption  to  his  work  and.  If 

TM-i-rf.,*  J^^7ZCiT,ZZZr,Z                                       1  ^^  ^^s  an  opinion  to  write,  a  considerable 

District  Of  Columbia 1  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  resulted  in 

Whenever  a  judge  over  the  age  of  70,  who  is  delays  in  deciding  cases. 
Btlll  able  and  willing  to  work,  retires,  he  ere-  If  the  district  court  from  which  the  Judge 
ates  an  additional  judgeship  for  the  circuit.  Is  drawn  has  a  congested  docket,  an  assign- 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  continue  ment  to  the  court  of  appeals  may  add  to  the 
his  full  activity.  Because  of  his  long  service  congestion  in  his  court.  The  use  of  this  de- 
wlth  the  court,  his  usefulness  to  it  is  much  vice  thus  requires  a  balancing  of  consider- 
greater  than  a  mathematical  computation  of  ations  by  the  Chief  Judge,  but  except  In 
the  nimiber  of  cases  heard  by  him  shows.  times  of  crisis  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
Vacancies  satisfactory  substitute  for  additional  needed 

JudgejKJwer. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  vacan-  The  largest  use  of  district  Judges  of  the 

cles  m  the  courts  of  appeals  as  follows:  Third,  circuit  in  the  courts  of  appeals  has  occurred 

1  existing  since  August  15,  1966;  Fifth,  1  ex-  m  the  Fifth  Circuit  where,  in  1966,  17  district 

Istlng  since  March  18,  1966;  and  Sixth,  1  ex-  judges  sat.  for  a  total  of  464  sittings,  hearing 

Istlng  Since  November  1.  1965.  155  cases.  This  was  20  percent  of  the  total 

Vacancies    allowed    to    continue    over    60  number  of  sittings  for  the  year.  The  critical 

days  are  a  disservice  to  the  litigants  of  the  condition  of  the  docket  of  that  court  neces- 

clrcults  Involved.  The  responslbiUty  for  fill-  sitated  this  heavy  draft  on  the  district  Judges 

Ing  them  rests  directly  on  the  President  and  of  the  circuit, 

the  Attorney  General.  Pull  deference  to  the  _  .                   ....         .            ..         .     . 

right  of  the  Senate  to  "advise  and  consent"  Prisoner  appUcatwvs    or  postconviction 

does  not  require  an  Indefinite  delay  in  send-  reUef 

ing  up  an  appointment.  I  suggest  that  the  ""^e  largest  single  factor  in  the  incren.-^e  of 

Committee    on   Judicial   Statistics   regularly  business  in  the  federal  courts  in  the  last  six 

append  to  Its  report  to  the  Judicial  Confer-  y^^-''^    ^^    ''^en    the   prodigious    growth    in 

ence  a  list  of  Judicial  vacancies,  both  district  prisoner  petitions.  The  increase  in  this  busi- 

and   circuit,   including   the   date   on   which  °^s  in  the  district  courts  is  shown  by  the 

they  occurred.  accompanying  chart. 

„..,.,,,,  Ill  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  the  number  of 

Service  by  district  judges  within  the  circuit  prisoner    petitions    docketed    on    the    main 

and  by  visiting  judges  dockets  of  the  courts,  increased  from  290  in 

A  survey  of  the  use  of  Judges  other  than  i960  to  1.106  in  1966.  In  addition  there  were 

active  Judges  of  the  Individual  courts  shows  2.005  proceedings  reported  on  the  miscella- 

that  senior  Judges  of  the  court  on  the  aver-  neous   records  of  the   courts   of   appeals   In 

age  (1961-1966)   are  responsible  for  6.0  per-  1966.  most  of  which  were  prisoner  petitions 

cent  of  the  total  sittings,  district  Judges  of  which  were  disposed  of  without  ever  reaching 

the    circuit    for    8.6    percent    and    visiting  the  rcc;ular  dockets. 

Judges,  mostly  circuit  Judges,  for  2.3  percent.  The  following  table  shows  the  ntmiber  of 

There    are    two    things    which   can    be    said  these  petitions  entered  on  the  Miscellaneous 

about  the  service  of  district  judges.   Some  Record  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  19C6.  by 

circuits  make  a  regular  practice  of  inviting  circuit. 

U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS  FILED  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


From             From  Direct 

denial;  of  denials  of  applicslirns 

habeas          habeas  From         for  writs  of 

corpus         corpus  motions  habeas           Oth«r 

petitions       petitions  to  vacate        corpus, 

bv  State  by  Federal  sentence'      28U.SC. 

and  local  prisoners'  2241(a) 
prisoners ' 


803 

134 
60 

132 

59 

877 

50 

2 

126 

8      . 

20 

199 

19      . 

125 

101 

5 

9 

5 

113 

69 

18 

24 

15 

31 

107 

10 

23 

14 

96 

4      . 

2 

15 

74 

54 

12 

19 

7 

66 

U 

6 

3 

1 

15 

244 

3 

2      .. 

198 

6 

1      . 

13 

or  the  granting  of  a  motion  to  proceed  In 
forma  pauperis,  have  not  been  met.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  proceedings  en- 
tered on  the  miscellaneous  record  of  the 
court,  after  being  considered  by  a  panel 
of  the  court,  or  sometimes  by  one  Judge, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  motions,  are  or- 
dered to  be  docketed  and  placed  on  the 
calendar,  for  hearing  or  submission. 

In  analyzing  the  caseloads  of  the  courts.  It 
has  been  important  to  consider  separately 
theise  prisoner  cases,  which  reach  the  docket 
and  are  therefore  counted  as  case-  filed,  for 
the  reason  that  in  two  circuits,  they  receive 
different  treatment.  In  the  Fourth  Circuit 
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many  prisoner  proceedings  on  the  Miscel- 
laneous Record,  after  being  screened  by  a  law 
clerk  and  passed  on  by  a  panel  of  three 
judges  to  whom  the  papers  are  sent,  are  dis- 
missed but  are  docketed  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  of  appeals  by  the  same  order.  In  other 
clrcultfl,  applications  which  are  dismissed  af- 
ter consideration  by  the  court  are  never  en- 
tered on  the  court's  docket.  In  the  Tenth 
Circuit  prisoner  applications  are  normally 
entered  directly  on  the  docket  of  the  court,  as 
the  application  to  proceed  on  appeal  In  forma 
pauperis  or  for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause 
bas  usually  b«en  granted  automatically. 
The  ordinary  procedure  Is  then  to  appoint 
counsel  and  to  put  the  case  on  the  calendar 
for  hearing  In  regular  order.  The  circuit  now 
has  a  staff  law  clerk  to  screen  the  case,  and 
write  a  memorandum  In  each  case  which  will 
be  referred  to  a  panel  of  Judges  which  will 
determine  whether  It  should  be  docketed  for 
hearing  or  dismissed  without  hearing. 

Since  prisoner  appeals  docketed  in  1966 
amounted  to  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total 
cases  filed,  it  is  obvioiis  that,  in  view  of  the 
different  procedures  for  docketing  them  they 
must  be  considered  separately.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  separate  table,  S-5,  has  been 
prepared  for  each  circuit  and  for  all  circuits, 
and  separate  accounts  of  the  methods  of 
handling  them  in  each  circuit  is  included 
In  Part  II. 

The  effect  of  these  applications,  on  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  of  cases  filed  between  1960 
and  1966  Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  APPEALS  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1%0  AND  1966  COMPARED  WITH 
PRISONER  PETITIONS  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 


All  circuits 


1960 


Amount  „nt  of 
1966         ol  ,„, 

increase  crease 


(1)  Total  civil  and  criminal 

appeals 

Criminal  appeals 
Civil  appeals 

(2)  Total  prisoner  petitions. 


2.945    5,605      2.660 


623  1.458 
2,322  4,157 

290    1.104 


835 
1,825 


90,0 


134.0 
79.0 


t(14      281. 0 


Federal. 
Stale... 


179 
III 


396 

712 


213 
601 


119.0 
541.0 


Civil  and  criminal  appeals 
minus  prisoner  petitions 


2. 655    4,501      1.846       70.0 


The  best  description  of  the  problem  of 
prisoner  applications  which  I  have  read  is 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  by  Professor  Charles 
Wright,  entitled,  "The  Federal  Coiu-ts — a 
Century  after  Appomattox"  '  in  which  he 
says: 

"Stemming  the  Flood  of  Prisoners'  Appli- 
cations: One  of  the  places  wliere  procedural 
reform  does  offer  promise  is  in  the  handling 
of  petitions  for  habeas  corpus  and  motions 
to  vacate  sentences.  Even  without  the  {popu- 
lation explosion,  these  threaten  to  engulf  the 
courts.  In  fiscal  1962,  there  were  1,523  such 
petitions  and  motions  filed  in  the  federal 
courts.  Three  years  later,  there  were  5.786. 
Add  to  these  the  other  petitions  from  prison- 
ers complaining  of  maltreatment  by  prison 
authorities  and  similar  things  and  prisoner 
applications  of  all  types  now  represent  12 
per  cent  of  all  the  civil  cases  in  the  district 
courts. 

"If  there  is  anything  absolutely  certain, 
It  Is  that  the  number  of  these  applications 
will  continue  to  Increase.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  them  are 
utterly  without  merit.  The  filing  of  such  ap- 
plications has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
prisoner,  since  it  gives  him  hope  and  a  sense 
of  purpose,  but  the  federal  courts  are  too 
busy  deciding  cases  to  be  used  as  a  form  of 


'52  American  Bar  Journal  742,  747   (Au- 
gust. lB«e). 


occupational  therapy  for  those  in  peniten- 
tiaries. 

"With  this  flood  of  unjustified  applica- 
tions. It  is  easy  to  say,  as  Justice  Jackson 
did,  that  'he  who  must  search  a  haystack 
for  a  needle  is  likely  to  end  up  with  the  at- 
titude that  the  needle  Is  not  worth  the 
search'.  (Brown  v.  Allen,  344,  U.S.  443,  537 
(1953),  concurring  opinion).  To  that  atti- 
tude. Justice  Walter  V.  Schaefer  of  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  had  the  classic  answer 
when  he  said  'it  is  not  a  needle  we  are  look- 
ing for  in  these  stacks  of  paper,  but  the 
rights  of  a  human  being".  (Schaefer,  Feder- 
alism and  State  Criminal  Procedure,  70  Harv. 
L.Rev.  1,  25;  1956).  In  the  rare  case  in  which 
such  a  petition  is  successful,  the  result  is 
a  vindication  of  our  belief  in  government 
under  law  and  equal  treatment  for  even  the 
most  lowly.  But  we  must  devi.se  better  meth- 
ods to  screen  these  applications,  so  that  our 
Judges  are  not  overwhelmed  by  them." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  better  meth- 
ods referred  to  by  Professor  Wright  are  being 
found  for  the  courts  of  appeals.  Two  staff 
law  clerks  are  screening  these  petitions  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  a  panel  in  the 
Second  and  Fifth  Circuits,  the  Motions  Com- 
missioner and  his  Eissistant  law  clerks  are 
performing  this  function  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  one  law  clerk 
and  the  law  clerk  and  messenger  of  the 
Chief  Judge  are  doing  it  in  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, one  "Motions  clerk"  is  doing  it  in  the 
Ninth  Circtllt.  and  newly  authorized  staff  law 
clerks  for  the  Tliird.  Sixth  and  Tenth  Cir- 
cuits are  now  or  soon  will  be  performing 
this  function.  In  the  First,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Circuits,  the  volume  of  habeas  corpus 
and  2,255  appeals  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
create  a  problem  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  staff  law  clerk  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  staff  law  clerks  provided  by  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  1967  appropria- 
tions have  proved  a  god-send  in  making  It 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  processing  prisoner  appeals  in 
the  courts  of  appeals,  which  have  been  dem- 
onstrated, by  experience,  to  save  the  time  of 
judges.  It  is  suggested  that  some  training 
of  these  staff  law  clerks,  by  exchange  of  ex- 
perience and  perhaps  some  inter-circuit  ex- 
change of  memoranda,  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  high 
quality  and  devotion  of  the  six  whom  I  have 
Interviewed. 

One  further  feature  of  the  handling  of 
prisoner  applications  may  be  mentioned.  In 
most  of  the  circuits,  prisoner  petitions  ask- 
ing for  permission  to  proceed  on  appeal  In 
forma  pauperis,  or  for  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cnuse.  or  both,  where  this  has  not  been 
granted  in  the  district  court  are  referred  to 
a  p%nel  of  three  Judges.  In  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, a  memorandum  opinion  is  written  by 
the  Chief  Judge,  or  by  a  Judge  designated 
by  him.  in  practically  every  case.  On  the  "ther 
hand,  in  the  Si.xth  and  Seventh  and  some- 
times in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  the  petitions  are 
treated  as  motions,  are  passed  to  a  single 
Jud^e  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "adminis- 
trative Judge"  and  may  be  decided  by  him. 
or  m.Hy  be  referred  by  him  to  a  panel  for 
decision  as  to  whether  to  docket  or  dismiss. 
For  example,  the  Sixth  Circuit  provides  by 
rule  for  such  procedure,  and  Chief  Judge 
Weick  expressed  himself  as  having  no  doubt 
of  its  v.-ilidity.  The  Seventh  Circuit  has  a 
similar  rule.  In  the  Eighth  Circuit,  petitions 
are  regularly  p.issed  on  by  two  Judges.  A 
st-\ff  law  clerk  has  recently  been  appointed, 
with  an  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
court,  part  of  whose  duties  will  be  to  screen 
prisoner  petitions  before  they  go  to  the  two- 
Judge  panel.  A  careful  screening  of  the  peti- 
tions by  a  staff  law  clerk  t>efore  submission 
to  an  "administrative  Judge"  or  motions 
Judge  such  as  is  now  po.ssible  In  thoee  cir- 
cuits having  staff  law  clerks  provides  an  addi- 
tional safeguard,  where  the  rules  or  the  local 
practice  provide  that  one  judge  shall  have 


the  authority,  tar  the  court,  to  dismiss  or 
refer  to  a  panel. 

The  circuit  clerks 

The  clerks  of  the  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeals  have  always  been  officers  of  high 
caliber  and  devotion  to  duty.  I  was  Im- 
pressed that  this  standard  Is  being  main- 
tained. But  I  was  also  concerned  to  find 
that  In  eight  or  nine  circuits,  they  were 
hard  pressed  and  were  In  need  of  additional 
staff.  I  did  not  consider  It  a  jxart  of  my  duty 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  clerks'  offices,  but  I 
know  that  In  a  number  of  offices  It  has  been 
Impossible  for  the  Administrative  Office  to 
provide  enough  deputies  to  keep  up  with  the 
great  Increase  of  the  work  since  1960.  I  rec- 
ommend that  a  survey  of  the  offices  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  and  that  It  Include  not 
only  the  needs  of  the  offices  for  more  per- 
sonnel but  also  a  review  of  their  methods  of 
doing  business. 

Prisoner  correspondence  and  the  procuring 
of  records  from  the  lower  courts  takes  much 
of  the  clerk's  time  In  a  number  of  circuits, 
and  in  others  the  duplication  of  records  or 
arrangement  for  duplication  may  be  bur- 
densome. A  survey  of  the  working  of  the 
office  of  the  pro  se  law  clerks,  and  their  need 
for  stenographic  assistance,  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

A  meeting  of  the  circuit  clerks  was  held 
In  the  Supreme  Court  building  In  Washing- 
ton five  or  six  years  ago  at  the  call  of  the  for- 
mer clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  R. 
Browning,  now  a  circuit  judge  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  This  meeting  which  lasted  about  a 
week,  went  Into  the  procedures  In  each  cir- 
cuit In  minute  detail  and  was  tape  recorded. 
I  recommend  that  a  similar  meeting  should 
be  called  by  the  Administrative  Office,  that 
Its  proceedings  be  recorded  and  that  an 
edited  and  abridged  transcript  of  the  meet- 
ing be  published. 

Many  of  the  clerks  have  developed  time 
saving  forms  for  use  in  answering  prisoners' 
petitions,  writing  for  lower  court  records,  in- 
quiring of  counsel  the  time  they  desire  for 
argument,  and  the  like.  I  suggest  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  ask  the  clerks'  offices  for  a 
copy  of  such  forms  In  use  in  their  offices 
with  a  view  to  supplying  those  which  appear 
most  iiseful. 

Time  of  the  pidges  not  available  for  hearing 
and  deciding  cases 

An  Inquiry  of  many  judges  convinced  me 
that  there  Is  little  time  wasted  by  appellate 
judges  or  spent  In  non-Judlclal  tasks.  The 
Chief  Judges  all  have  heavy  administrative 
duties  on  which  they  spend  from  one-third 
to  one-half  their  time.  Administration  o£ 
the  large  courts  takes  more  time  than  of 
the  small  courts.  In  a  number  of  circuits  the 
problems  of  the  district  Judges  take  much  of 
the  time  of  the  Chief  Judge.  Personal  atten- 
Uon  to  these  problems  by  the  Chief  Judge 
inevitably  results  in  better  relations  between 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  Courts. 
The  Circuit  Conference  Involves  a  great  de.il 
of  work  for  someone  to  do,  and  usually  it  i.s 
passed  around  to  various  judges  in  turn.  Tlie 
Chief  Judge  as  a  member  of  the  Judici.i'. 
Conference  of  the  United  States  has  him? 
work  to  do  and  a  certain  amount  of  travel 
twice  a  year.  As  a  member  of  Conference 
Committees,  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
time  may  be  Involved.  General  supervision  of 
the  work  of  the  clerk  and  his  staff  and  per- 
sonnel matters  require  additional  time.  He  is 
a  busy  man  with  a  heavy  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, yet  in  spite  of  this  a  good  share  of 
the  Chief  Judges  are  able  to  carry  a  full  lo.id 
of  court  work.  This  requires  night  work  aiKl 
week-end  work,  but  no  Chief  Judge  to  whom 
I  talked  complained  of   being  over  worked 

The  associate  Judges  to  whom  I  talked  ap- 
peared less  burdened  with  activities  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  their  caseloads.  Thir- 
teen circuit  Judges  are  members  of  Judicii! 
Conference  Rules  Committees  and  31  Judef's 
are  members  of  other  Conference  Commit- 
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tees.  One  or  two  judges  and  one  or  two  clerks 
teach  a  course  In  law  school,  three  judges  are 
on  the  council  of  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  some  others  are  on  committees  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  or  members  of  the 
councils  of  a  section  of  the  Association,  like 
the  Section  of  Judicial  Administration. 

Some  Chief  Judges,  like  Chief  Judge  Baze- 
lon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appoint  sep- 
arate members  of  their  courts  to  be  respon- 
sible for  particular  phases  of  the  administra- 
tive work  of  the  court,  such  as  the  clerk's 
office,  and  the  follow  up  of  delays  In  cases 
held  under  advisement.  This  has  seemed  to 
work  well.  Judge  Sterry  Waterman  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Judicature  Society  and 
Cliief  Judge  Lumbard  is  now  on  his  second 
year  as  Chairman  as  a  very  Important  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
Mlnlmtim  Standards  of  Criminal  Law  Ad- 
ministration. These  activities  all  appear  to 
me  to  be  broadening  and  helpful  and  come 
under  the  general  heading  of  public  service. 
It  is  only  when  they  become  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  prevent  a  judge  from  doing  his  full 
duty  to  his  court  that  they  should  be  cur- 
tailed, and  the  judge  himself  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  that. 

One  factor  In  the  life  of  a  circuit  judge 
which  uses  up  time  and  energy  is  the  travel 
to  the  place  of  holding  court.  In  a  number 
of  circuits  this  requires  a  judge  to  leave 
home  as  often  as  nine  or  ten  times  a  year  for 
a  week  or  more.  It  can  only  be  obviated  by 
establishing  a  single  place  for  holding  court 
and  by  providing  that  all  Judges  of  the 
court  shall  reside  at  that  place.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  a  great  deal  of  strength  is  added  to 
those  courts  where  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Judges  live  at  the  seat  of  the  court  and 
sit  there,  but  long  custom  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  circuit  Judges  to  maintain  their 
residences  In  the  state  from  which  they  are 
appointed,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  a  sug- 
gestion to  change  this,  meritorious  as  it  may 
seem  froui  the  standpoint  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration, would  seem  to  the  Congress  to  be 
advisable. 
Additional  stenographic  help  for  the  courts 

Some  Judges  with  whom  I  spoke  were  in 
need  of  additional  stenographic  help.  Two  of 
these  judges  who  came  to  the  bench  from 
lau'ge  offices  felt  that  a  lack  of  an  adequate 
supporting  staff  was  a  reflection  of  a  failure  of 
Congress  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  Ju- 
dicial work.  Another,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  stated  that  he  was  surprised 
when  he  became  a  Judge  to  find  that  the 
Judges  were  not  furnished  with  the  staff 
which  they  badly  needed,  and  another 
pointed  out  that  district  Judges,  with  a  law 
clerk  and  a  crier-law  clerk  were  better  taken 
care  of  than  a  circuit  Judge  even  if  he  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  lew  who  had  a  messen- 
ger in  addition  to  his  law  clerk,  but  whose 
pay  was  only  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  crier-law 
clerk.  The  arrangements  for  additional  or 
emergency  stenographic  personnel  should  be 
made  where  necessary  at  the  request  of  the 
Chief  Judge,  and  the  problem  can  be  solved 
provided  that  Congress  is  made  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  courts  and  is  will- 
ing to  provide  them  with  adequate  help. 

The  judges,  themselves,  who  are  feeling 
these  shortages,  realize  the  need  for  flnding 
ways  of  cutting  down  tlieir  paper  work,  and 
the  Administrative  Office,  at  the  request  of 
Judge  Friendly  of  the  Second  Circuit,  Is 
printing  as  an  experiment,  two  copies  of 
forms  of  orders  with  reference  to  motions, 
copies  of  which  are  attached,  marked  Ex- 
hibit C-(l)  and  (2)  which  require  only  a 
check  mark  and  the  judge's  signature.  The 
orders  are  printed  with  interleaved  carbons 
so  will  require  a  minimum  of  secretarial 
time.  A  number  of  other  time  saving  forms 
can  be  devised,  and  this  should  be  done  by 
tlie  Administrative  Office  on  suggestion  of 
circuit  judges,  even  though  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  have  these  forms  printed  or  dupli- 
cated loc&Uy. 


Three-judge  oourta 

The  number  of  three-judge  courts  has  been 
Increasing  sharply.  In  1906,  there  were  16 
more  cases  heard  by  three- judge  courts  than 
In  196S.  In  the  last  three  years,  the  niimbers 
have  increased  from  119  to  162.  The  increase* 
in  1966  were  In  ICC  cases  which  went  up 
from  60  to  72  and  in  reapportiorunent  cases, 
which  rose  from  17  to  28.  The  following  table 
shows  the  cases  heard  In  1966  by  circuit  and 
by  type  of  case: 

3-JUDGE  COURT  CASES  HEARD  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1966,  BY  CIRCUIT  AND  NATURE  OF  SUIT 
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A  number  of  judges  spoke  to  me  of  the  in- 
terruptions which  these  cases  caused  them, 
and  the  considerable  amount  of  work  in- 
volved in  them.  Often  the  circuit  judge  Is 
the  one  who  writes  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Several  times  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  amend  the  statute  to 
provide  that  ICC  cases  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cases  over  which  a  three-Judge 
court  is  given  jurisdiction.  I  recommend  that 
the  subject  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  Committee  on  Revision 
of  the  Laws,  in  view  of  the  opinion  expressed 
that  this  would  be  of  some  assistance  in 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. 

The   printing   of  opinions  of  the  courts   of 
appeals 

In  every  circuit  but  the  Tenth,  the  opin- 
ions of  the  court  of  appeals  are  printed,  dis- 
tributed to  a  certain  official  list,  without  cost 
End  other  copies  are  sold  in  accordance  with 
a  schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  the  court.  In 
the  Tenth,  the  secretaries  of  the  judges  sten- 
cil the  opinions  and  have  their  own  mimeo- 
graph machines  on  which  they  run  the 
stencils.  Duplicr.tion  by  the  clerk  has  been 
tried  in  one  or  more  circuits  and  offset  print- 
ing has  been  suggested.  I  am  informed  that 
the  cost  of  printing  the  opinions  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  last  year  was  $138,000,  but 

I  have  no  information  as  to  how  much  money 
was  received  from  the  sale  of  opinions.  I  rec- 
ommend the  subject  as  one  for  further  in- 
vestigation In  connection  vrith  the  proposed 
comprehensive  study  of  the  ofBces  of  the 
clerks  which  I  am  suggesting. 

Effect  of  increase  of  district  judgeships  on 
appeals  docketed 
Table  S-6  showing  the  number  of  circuit 
and  district  judgeships,  nimiber  of  trials  and 
number  of  appeals,  for  each  circuit  is  at- 
tached to  the  report  on  each  circuit  In  Part 

II  of  this  report,  and  a  similar  table  for  all 
circuits  is  attached  to  Fart  I.  This  covers 
the  period  from  1961  to  1966  and  shows  the 
effect  of  the  63  district  judgeships,  two  of 
which  were  temporary,  which  were  created 
by  the  Act  of  May  19,  1961.  Total  trials  in 
all  circuits  In  1961,  before  the  new  judgee 
began  serving,  were  9,594  and  increased  year 
by  year  to  12.193,  In  1966,  27  percent.  The 
Increase  In  trials  was  roughly  equivalent  to 


the  25  percent  Increase  in  district  Judge- 
ships. In  the  same  period  civil  trials  In- 
creased 26  p>ercent  and  criminal  trials  28 
percent.  Meanwhile,  civil  appeals  from  the 
district  courts  to  the  courts  of  appeals  in- 
creased 53  percent  and  criminal  appeals,  lis 
percent.  The  evident  conclusion  is  that 
although  the  creation  of  district  judges  re- 
sults in  a  roughly  similar  increase  In  trials, 
and  also  in  an  increase  in  appeals,  there 
are  too  many  other  factors  Involved  In  the 
increase  in  appeals  to  enable  us  to  trace  a 
definite  relationship  between  them.  The  nor- 
mal result  of  more  trials  is  more  appeals, 
and  the  creation  of  35  more  district  Judge- 
ships in  1966  wUl  tend  to  result  In  more 
trials,  but  other  factors  which  have  caused 
the  large  Increase  in  appeals  in  the  last  five 
years  were  a  more  Important  factor  In  that 
result  than  the  rise  In  the  number  of  trials. 
About  all  that  can  be  stated  definitely  is 
that  we  can  expect  an  increase  In  trials  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  11  percent  lncrer.se 
in  Judgeships  provided  by  the  1966  bill  In 
the  next  few  years  and  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  appeals 
from  the  district  courts. 

Clerks'  fees  and  court  libraries 

T«'o  other  subjects  of  importance  should 
be  mentioned.  It  would  appear  to  be  timely 
to  examine  carefully  present  fees  in  the 
courts  of  appeals,  promulgated  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
not  done  this. 

Secondly,  a  survey  of  the  court  libraries 
and  their  personnel  is  in  order.  In  many, 
perhaps  most  circuits,  a  member  of  the 
court  has  been  appointed  to  give  special 
thought  to  the  content  and  management  of 
the  court  library,  and  the  advice  of  these 
judges  should  be  sought.  This  subject  as  well 
as  the  librariffs  of  the  individual  Judges 
should  have  tlie  advantage  of  a  special  study 
with  the  help  of  tlie  Administrative  Office, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee, the  appointment  of  which  I  am  recom- 
mending below. 

Recommendations 
The  architect  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
the  ereat  Daniel  H.  Burnham.  was  asked 
how  he  dared  present  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram for  the  exposition,  and  he  replied: 
"Make  no  little  plans.  They  have  no  power 
to  stir  men's  hearts."  It  is  time  for  big  plans 
for  the  courts  of  appe.ils.  We  face  an  expand- 
ing economy,  a  rapidly  growing  population 
and  increasing  caseloads  in  the  appellate 
courts.  Our  Chief  Justice  has  sounded  a  call 
for  a  new  approach.  It  Is  now  the  duty  of 
our  Judges  to  realize  we  are  in  an  era  which 
demands  a  new  outlook  on  our  growing  prob- 
lems and  new  solutions  to  the  handling  of 
our  court  business.  Primarily,  this  involves 
a  consideration  of  the  work  of  qui  courts  as 
big  business  and  a  scientific  study  of  Im- 
proved methods  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  future.  I  recommend: 

1.  The  creation  by  the  Judicial  Coiifer- 
ence  of  a  special  committee  of  judges  and 
lawyers  for  a  study  of  Improved  methods 
of  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals, and  to  act  as  a  policy  planning  board 
for  them.  It  will  not  suffice  to  turn  this  study 
over  to  the  Committees  on  Judicial  Statis- 
tics and  Cotirt  Administration,  which  al- 
ready have  a  large  scope  and  a  full  agenda. 
Its  Importance  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  committee,  and  the  vital  interest  of 
the  bar  makes  it  advisable  to  include  lawyers 
in  its  membership.  A  close  liaison  ■with  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Foundation 
now  working  on  this  subject  can  be  estab- 
lished with  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  Committee  from  the  ABA  group. 
Appointment  of  a  secretary,  with  steno- 
graphic assistance  from  the  Administrative 
Office  would  be  appropriate. 

2.  The  appointment  of  two  administrative 
assistants  to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit, 
one  in  the  Second  Circuit  and  one  in  the 
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Fifth.  These  circuits  were  selected  because  I 
believe  they  would  furnish  the  best  proving 
ground  for  the  usefulness  of  such  an  oflSce 
in  the  larger  circuits,  and  because  I  found, 
In  both  of  them,  support  for  the  Idea.  The 
salary  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  clerk, 
and  a  secretary  should  be  provided.  The  main 
function  of  such  an  official  should  be  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  methods  of  court  admin- 
istration in  the  circuit,  the  development  of 
Improved  methods  of  screening  the  cases,  the 
study  of  ways  of  saving  time  of  the  Judges 
for  hearing  and  deciding  cases,  and,  to  the 
extent  the  Chief  Judge  desires,  the  assuming 
of  some  of  the  administrative  burden  now 
carried  by  him.  In  the  Fifth  Circuit,  it  could 
Include  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  securing 
and  arranging  for  the  assignment  of  25  or  30 
"outside"  Judges  who  are  being  asked  to  sit 
on  the  court.  To  what  extent  the  idea  should 
be  extended  to  other  circuits  will  depend  on 
how  It  works  out  in  the  Second  and  Fifth. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute In  a  study  of  a  system  of  Optional 
Jurisdiction  for  the  courts  of  appeals  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Chief  Judge  Hastings  has  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  tried  out  in  appeals 
from  negligence  cases  under  the  diversity 
Jurisdiction. 

4.  The    recommendation    by    the    Judicial 


Conference  of  the  creation  of  such  additional 
Judgeships  In  the  courts  of  appeals  as  are 
found  necessary  by  the  Committees  of  Ju- 
dicial Statistics  and  Court  Administration 
at  the  present  time  and  pn-ovlsion  for  a  bien- 
nial review  and  report  by  these  committees 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  of  fur- 
ther needs. 

5.  A  provision  by  the  Congress  of  addi- 
tional law  clerks  so  that  each  circuit  Judge 
who  desires  two  law  clerks  and  can  demon- 
strate his  need  can  have  them. 

6.  A  survey  of  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  so  that  an  adequate 
staff  can  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  evident 
that,  at  the  present  time,  most  of  the  clerks' 
offices  are  understaffed.  The  survey  should 
include  the  method  of  operation  of  the  of- 
fices, the  saving  of  time  by  the  use  of  forms, 
the  duties  of  the  clerk  as  to  the  motions 
calendar,  and  the  organization  and  ojjeration 
of  the  pro  se  law  clerks'  work,  now  generally 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  Judge, 
the  docketing  of  cases,  the  keeping  of  the 
miscellaneous  records  and  other  types  of  work 
done  by  the  office. 

Three  thoughtful  and  provocative  letters 
regarding  the  need  for  additional  law  clerks 
and  other  matters  covered  in  this  report,  one 
from  Judge  John  R.  Brown  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 


cuit, one  from  Judge  Carl  McGowan  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  one  from 
Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan  of  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
are  attached  as  Exhibits  (1),  (2)  and  (3) 
respectively. 

In  closing  this  report,  which  has  grown  to 
such  large  prop>ortions,  I  must  add  one  final 
word  of  appreciation  to  the  people  who  have 
helped  me:  To  Judge  Johnsen  and  Judge 
Biggs,  whose  advice  and  counsel  have  been 
invaluable,  to  Director  Olney,  who  appointed 
me  and  has  given  me  complete  cooperation, 
to  Joe  Spanlol,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pro- 
cedural Studies  and  Statistics  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office,  whose  constant  assistance 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  my  work,  to  Jim 
McCafferty,  his  assistant,  to  Helen  Blake, 
Mr,  Spaniol's  able  secretary,  and  her  assist- 
ants, Noreen  Wlldman  and  Dorothy  Epps. 
These  girls  have  typed  seventy  odd  statis- 
tical tables  In  addition  to  the  too  long  text 
of  the  report.  I  am  also  Indebted  to  Helen 
Brown,  who  supplied  valuable  information 
and  to  Phyllis  Storey,  who  drew  the  charts, 
and  in  fact  to  all  members  of  the  Division 
and  of  the  Administrative  Office  who  helped 
in  preparing  and  processing  the  report.  This 
was  done  cheerfully  and  efficiently  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  and  continuing  work  of 
the  Office. 
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TABLE  B-7.-NATURE  OF  SUIT  OR  OFFENSE  OF  APPEALS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  FILED  \H  THE  US    COURTS  OF  APPEALS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1966 


Nature  of  suit  or  offense 


Total  cases. 


Total  criminal  cases. 
Total  civil  cases 


U.S.  cases. 
US.  plaintiff 


Negotiable  instruments 

Other  contract  actions 

Condemnation  of  land 

Other  real  property  actions 

Personal  property  tort  actions 

Civil  rights 

I  nterstate  commerce 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act 

Securities,  commodities  and  exchanges. 

Tax  su  its 

Another 


U.S.  defendant. 


Contract  Ktions 

Real  property  actions 

Tort  actions 

Motions  to  vacate  sentence. 

Habeas  corpus 

Other  prisoner  petitions 

Patent 

Social  security  inn 

Tax  suits 

Another... 


Private  cases. 
Federal  question 


Miller  Act— subcontractors  to  United  States.. 

Other  contract  actions. 

Employers'  Liability  Act 

Tort  actions 

Civil  rights 

Antitrust 

Habeas  corpus 

Other  prisoner  petitions 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act 

Labor  Management  Reporting  and  DIselosure  Act. 

Railway  Labor  Act 

Patent 

Trademark 

Another 


Diversity  of  citizenship. 


Insurance 

Other  contrxt  Ktions 

Real  property  actions 

Personal  injury— Motor  vehicle 

Personal  injury — Other  negligenea.. 

Other  tori  xtions 

Another 


Total 


Circuit 


District  of 
Columbia 


1st 


2d 


5,605  599  148  584 

1,458  252  39  170 

4,147  347  109  414 

1,338  147  33  105 

307  ^5  7  36 

8  1  . 

34  1  9 

86  1  5 

22 1  1 

11 1 

3  . 

4 1 

28 1 

10  

8 3 

42  1  4  7 

51  2  1  8 

1,031  142  26  69 

58  16  5  8 

25  5  1  

130  6  6  12 

248  33  4  10 

104  29  1  2 

30  8 . 

12  12  

136  1  2  7 

173  2  5  15 

115  30  2  15 

2,809  200  76  309 

1,666  35  46  189 

37     2  5 

46  1  2  16 
22 .  1  4 

119  1  4  18 

186  1  3  11 

61  1  2  8 

668    9  44 

44    2 

84  3  7  14 

16 1  3 

49  20  ..:»....  2 

113  4-2  9 

19  2  3  3 

202  2  8  52 

939    30  120 

195    2  19 

260    9  43 

47    1  1 

184    4  19 

213    13  34 

34    1  3 

6  1 


3d 


4th 


5th 


5th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


419 

531 

900 

536 

401 

333 

683 

471 

82 

88 

214 

131 

113 

88 

191 

90 

337 

443 

686 

405 

288 

245 

492 

381 

82 

118 

221 

149 

83 

97 

179 

124 

28 

20 

54 

23 

20 

33 

51 

30 

I     . 

2 

1     . 

2 

1 

3 

i 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

4 

9 

10 

9 

7 

13 

17 

11 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2     . 

1 

1 

2 

12 

3    . 

3 

3 

3 

2    . 

2 

2     . 

1 

3 



8 

4 

4     . 
2 

3 

1 
4 

4     . 

5 

7 

6 

7 

2 

2 

5 

6 

5 

54 

98 

167 

126 

63 

64 

128 

94 

3 

4 

7 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1    . 

1 

10 

4 

5 

12 

27 

5 

8 

4 

43 

2 

10 

32 

49 

32 

17 

16 

20 

25 

2 

4 

13 

7 

3 

9 

7 

27 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4    . 

4 

10 

"""'36 

'"'16 

39 

9 

' 9 

6 

7 

13 

11 

43 

18 

14 

14 

22 

16 

10 

2 

7 

16 

7 

5 

14 
313 

7 

255 

325 

465 

256 

205 

148 

257 

135 

256 

272 

158 

126 

58 

240 

151 

1 

3 

2 

1 

6 

7 

10 

3 

4 

9 

2     . 

7 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

:8 

6 

33 

6 

1 

3 

19 

13 

15 

66 

13 

28 

4 

24 

8 

5 

3 

8 

3 

4 

8 

10 

30 

188 

82 

77 

17 

7 

113 

101 

5 

21 

3 

4 

1     . 

4 

4 

12 

2 

6 

14 

5 

6 

13 

2 

4     . 

1 

4 

1 

1     . 

1 

2     . 

10 

4 

2 

5 

2 

2 

10 

4 

9 

8 

37 

12 

16 

2 

5    .. 

3 

1     . 

2 

16 

9 

38 

19 

17 

9 

24 

8 

95 

69 

192 

98 

79 

90 

60 

106 

15 

14 

44 

28 

19 

24 

16 

14 

19 

12 

49 

25 

23 

17 

25 

38 

1 

9 

8 

5 

3 

4 

4 

11 

14 

15 

42 

23 

17 

24 

6 

20 

42 

18 

46 

15 

9 

18 

8 

10 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

1 

12 

1     .. 

2 

1    . 
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U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS-Continued 
TABLE  B-7.— NATURE  OF  SUIT  OR  OFFENSE  OF  APPEALS  FROM  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS  FILED  IN  THE  U.S.  COURTS  OF  APPEALS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  lS66-Con. 


Nature  of  suit  or  offense 


Total 


Circu.t 


District  of 
Columbia 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


lOlh 


General  local  jurisdiction.. 

Contract  actions 

Real  property  actions. 

Tort  actions... 

Habeas  corpus 

Another 


Total  criminal  cases. 

General  offenses 

Homicide,  total 


204 

62 
35 
41 
12 
54 

1,^ 


1,219 


Murder,  first  degree. 
Other  homicide 


35 

12 
23 


165 

48 
28 
36 
12 
41 

252 

145 

'27 

8 
19 


25 


39 

32 


170 


82 
'*67 

1 


88 
54 


214 
142 


131 
l6 


113 
112 


13 

5 

'3 

5 

191 


Robbery,  total. 


176 


84 


Bank 

Other  robbery. 


Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny  and  theft,  total. 


94 
82 

37 
50 
78 


5 
79 


21 

35 


Interstate  shipment 

Transportation,  etc.,  of  stolen  property. 
Other 


34 

9 

35 


Embezzlement. 
Fraud,  total 


16 
177 


Income  tax 

Postal  and  interstate  wire,  radio,  etc. 
Other 


41 
53 
83 




2 



3 

6 

6 

8 

15 

16 

3 

6 

6 

8 

12 

16 





.... 

3    . 

1 

5 
1 

2 

4 

2     . 

3 

3 

18 

6 

7 

6 

8 

2 

13 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1     .. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

4    .. 

2    .. 

1 

1 

4 

7 

30 

13 

6 

31 

20 

20 

70 


175 


9C 
ll2 

'2 

1 
1 


20 

20 


2 
11 


11 

3 

16 


Autotheft 

Transportation  of  forged  securities. 

Forgery 

Counterfeiting 

Sex  offenses,  total 


122 
39 
43 
39 
34 


11 
"3 
'16 


3 
1 
2 

20 
2 
4 
2 


10 
11 
10 

28 
8 
9 
3 
5 


3 

2 

15 

6 
7 
6 
5 
4 


5 

10 

5 

'5 
3 
3 
3 


2 
14 

2 
6 
6 

11 
3 
2 
3 
1 


1 
20 

5 
8 
7 

Ts 
4 
3 
5 

G 


1 

13 

1 
7 

5 

19 
4 
5 
2 
2 


Rape 

White  slave  traffic. 
Other  sex  offenses. 


19 
15 


16 


Narcotics,  total. 


246 


22 


56 


23 


30 


78 


Marihuana  Tax  Act. 
Other 


48 
198 


1 
21 


3 
53 


Miscellaneous  general  offenses,  total. 


127 


15 


16 


6 
17 


15 


U 
12 


1 
29 


30 
48 


17 


10 


10 


Bribery 

Extortion,  raclteteering,  and  threats. 

Gambling,  lottery 

Kidnaping 

Perjury 

Other 


8 
15 
46 

5 
11 
42 


Special  offenses 

Immigration  laws 

Liquor,  internal  revenue. 

Federal  statutes,  total.... 


239 

2 

74 

l63 


11 
1 


1 

13 

1 


5 

"i 
'ii 


26 

"i 


15 

"2 


34 
'21 


National  defense  laws. 
Other 


36 
127 


25 


13 


13 


72 
'22 
50 


35 

i9 


16 


10 
15 


1 
12 


5 
45 


1 
15 


18 

i 


17 


2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

le 

2 


14 


1 


1 
16 


10 
4 


TABLE  S-1. 


-APPEALS  FILED,  TERMINATED,  AND  PENDING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1950  THROUGH 
1%6 


TABLE  S-2.— CASES  FILED  PER  JUDGESHIP  AND  MEDIAN  TIME  FROM  FILING  OF  RECORD 

TO  DISPOSITION 

(From  Tables  6-1  and  8-4) 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
judgeships 


Filed         Terminated       Pending 


Terminated 
after 
hearing 
or  sub- 
mission 


1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


2,830 
2,982 
3,079 
3,226 
3,481 
3,695 
3,588 
3,701 
3,694 
3,754 
3,899 
4,204 
4,587 
5,039 
5,412 
6,221 
6,548 


3,064 
2,829 
3,048 
3,043 
3,192 
3,654 
3,734 
3,687 
3,704 
3,753 
3,713 
4,049 
3,931 
4,613 
5,089 
5,226 
5,936 


1,675 
1,828 
1,859 
■1,845 
2,134 
2,175 
2,029 
2,043 
2,033 
2,034 


220 
375 
031 
457 
780 
775 


5,387 


2,355 
2,136 
2,308 
2,436 
2,427 
2,809 
2,973 
2,709 
2,831 
2,705 
2,681 
2,806 
2,895 
3,172 
3,552 
3,546 
4,087 


'  Adjusted  figure. 

Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  number  of  cases  filed  and  terminated  are  reduced  by  cases  disposed 
of  by  consolidation. 

Additional  judgeships  are  first  counted  in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  of  passage  of  the 
judgeship  bilL 


Median  time 

Cases  filed 

interval (in 

Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
judgeships*     - 

months)  from 
filing  of  com- 

Total 

Per 

plete  record 

judgeship 

to  disposition 

1950 

65 

2,830 

44 

7.  1 

1951 

65 

2,982 

46 

6,7 

1952 

65 

3.079 

4/ 

7  3 

1953. 

65 

3.226 

50 

7.0 

1954. 

65 

3.481 

54 

7,  1 

1955 

68 

3.695 

54 

7,3 

1956 

68 

3.588 

53 

7.4 

1957 

68 

3.701 

54 

7.  1 

1958. 

68 

3.694 

54 

7.0 

1959 

68 

3.754 

55 

6,7 

I960.... 

68 

3.899 

57 

6  8 

1961 

68 

4,204 

62 

6.8 

1962 

78 

4.587 

59 

7.1 

1963 

78 

5.039 

65 

7,3 

1964 

,    78 

5.412 

69 

7.4 

1965 

78 

6.221 

80 

8.0 

1966 

78 

6,548 

84 

8.3 

1966  on  basis  of  additional 

judgeships  created  in  1966... 

88    . 

/4 



•Three  omnibus  judgeship  bills  were  passed  during  the  period  from  1950  to  1966  In  each 
instance  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  additional  judge- 
ships are  first  counted  in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  number  of  cases  filed  per  judgeship  are  reduced  by  subtracting 
cases  disposed  of  by  consolidation,  before  dividing  by  number  of  judgeships. 
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TABLE  S-3.— TYPES  OF  CASES  FILED,  FISCAL  YEARS  1950-« 


TABLE  S-5.— fRISONER  PETITIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  PRISONER  PETITION 

APPEALS 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
ippMls 


Appeals  from  district  courts 


Total    Crimiiul 


US. 
civil 


Prwat* 
civil 


Ad- 

minij- 

Bsiik-     tratiw 
niptcy    appeals 


Other 


Prisoner  petitions 


1D50  2,830      2,252         308         708      1,114         122  485  93 

1955  3,695      3.004         677         811      1,363          153  576  115 

1960 3,899      3,077         623         788      1,534          132  737  85 

1961 4,204      3,251          616         903      1,617          115  846  107 

I%2 4,587      3,490         731       1,016      1,612          131  968  129 

1963 5,039      3,915         891          985      1.902          137  1.029  95 

1154  5,412      4,433         959      1,188      2,069         217  827  152 

1965 6.221      5,103      1,103      1,305      2,491          204  968  150 

196C 6,543      5,324      1,322      1,262      2,582         158  1,084  140 

Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  the  number  of  appeals  on  each  line  is  reduced  by  the  number  disposed 

of  by  consolidation  m  the  year.  Consolidated  cases  were  eliminated  from  the  filings  prior  to  1%2. 

TABLE  S  4.-TYPES  OF  CASES  FILED  PER  JUDGESHIP  FISCAL  YEARS  1950  THROUGH  1966 

IFrom  table  B-l| 


Fiscal  year 


District  courts 


Courts  of  appeals 


Total 


U.S. 
cases 


Private 


Total 


U.S. 
cases 


Private 


1%0 _ 2.177  1.305  872  290  179  111 

1%1 2.609  1.589  1.020  315  209  106 

1%2 2,948  1,496  1.452  379  255  124 

1963 4.254  1.630  2.624  668  279  289 

1964 6.240  2,098  4.142  809  383  426 

1965 7.888  2.559  5.329  1,027  422  605 

1966. ._ 8,540  2,292  6,248  1,106  382  724 


TABLE  S  ^.-TRIALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURTS  AND  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  APPEALS  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  APPEALS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1961  THROUGH  1966 


Fiscal  year 


1950. 
1955. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


Number  of 
judgeships 


65 
68 

68 
68 

78 
78 

73 
78 
78 


Cases  filed  per  judgeship 


Total 
appeals 


44 
54 
57 
6? 
59 
6b 
69 
80 
84 


Appeals  from 
district 
courts 


Administra- 
tive appeals 


All  other 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
judgeships 


Cir- 
cuit 


Dis- 
trict 


Total 
trials 


Total 
civil  and 
criminal 
appeals 

filed 


Civil 
trials 


Civil      Criminal  Criminal 
appeals       trials      ippeais 


35 
44 
45 
48 
45 
50 
57 
65 
68 


7 
8 

II 
1? 
12 
13 
U 
12 
14 


Note:  Beginning  in  1962,  the  number  of  cases  in  each  column  is  reduced  by  the  number  dis- 
posed of  by  consolidation. 


1%1 - 68       245         9,594       3,136  6,156  2,520  3,438  616 

1962 78        307        10,048        3,359  6,260  2,628  3,788  731 

1963 78        307        10,960        3,778  7,095  2,887  3,865  891 

1964 78       307        11.079       4.216  7,155  3,257  3,924  959 

1%5 78       306        11.485        4.899  7,613  3,796  3,872  1,103 

1966 .        78        306        12,193        5,166  7,783  3,844  4,410  1,322 

Percent  increase  L        15         25              27            65            26             53  28  115 

1  From  1961  through  1966. 

Note:  Beginning  with  1962  the  number  of  appeals  in  each  year  under  each  category  have  been 
reduced  by  the  number  disposed  of  by  consolidation. 


Exhibit  A 
u.s.  govebnment  memorandum 

December  21,  1966. 
To:   Will  Shafroth.  Consultant. 
From:  Carl    H.    Imlay,    Administrative    At- 
torney. 
Reference  Is  made  to  our  recent  conversa- 
tion concerning  a   flood   of  new  regulatory 
statutes   which    call    for   Judicial    review    or 
enforcement.  It  would  take  considerable  time 
to  compile  an  accurate  list  of  these  since  in 
many  cases  It  Is  necessary  to  check  cross  ref- 
erences to  older  statutes  to  find  such  pro- 
visions. Some  examples  of  very  recent  statutes 
containing  either  Judicial  review  or  enforce- 
ment provisions  are: 

1.  Sections  701-706  of  Title  5  as  amended 
by  P.L.  89-554  (Judicial  review  of  agency 
action) . 

2.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  P.L.  89-755  (civil  and  criminal 
sanctions). 

3.  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  P.L. 
89-155  (Section  6  provides  for  Judicial  re- 
view In  courts  of  appeals  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  Secretary;  Sec.  7  provides  for 
enforcement) . 

4.  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1966. 
Pi.  88-779  (Sec.  313(f)  review  of  removal  or 
stispenalon  order  by  Court  of  Appeals:  Sec. 
314-310,  criminal  and  civil  penalties,  stilts  to 
enforce  or  enjoin). 

5.  Research  or  Experimentation — Cats  and 
Dogs,  P.L.  89-544  (Sec.  19  and  20,  review  of 
order  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  district 
court,  civil  penalty ) . 

6.  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Sea.  PX..  89-551 
( criminal  sane  tlons ) . 

7.  Traffic  Safety  Act  Pi.  89-563  (Sec.  105. 
review  In  court  of  appeals;  Sec.  109,  civil 
penalties;  Sec.  110,  Injunctive  relief  in  dis- 
trict courts;  other  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties provided  in  subsequent  sections ) . 

8.  Mines  Safety  Act.  Pi.  89-577  (Sec.  12. 
Judicial  Review  In  Court  of  Appeals,  Sec.  14, 
civil  actions  for  preventative  relief,  criminal 
pen.7lty). 

9.  Public  Landa^Canals — Compensation. 
PL.  89-624  (Sec.  2  ertends  condemnation 
/jrisdlctlon  of  district  courts). 

10.  Atomic  Energy — Extraordinary  Nuclear 
C.currenccs.  Pi.  89-64S   (Enforcement  pro- 


ceedings In  district  courts,  removal  of  cases 
from  State  and  Federal  courts  on  motion) . 

11.  Fish  and  Wildlife — Conservation,  P.L. 
89-669  (Sec.  4(c)  and  (e),  criminal  sanc- 
tions) . 

12.  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
P.L.  89-670  (Sec.  4(c),  Judicial  review). 

13.  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory  Act 
of  1966.  P.L.  89-695  (Sec.  101(d)  13)  (c) .  in- 
junction by  district  court  to  enforce  tempo- 
rary cease  and  desist  order;  Sec.  101(d)(4) 
(E).  application  to  district  court  for  stay  of 
suspension  of  officer;  director,  etc.;  Sec.  101 
(d)  (6)  (A),  action  in  district  court  for  order 
requiring  the  Board  (Fed.  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board)  to  remove  a  conservator  or  receiver, 
which  proceedings  "shall  be  given  precedence 
over  cases  pending  In  such  courts  .  .  .  ."; 
Sec.  101(d)(7).  review  of  certain  orders  by 
courts  of  appeals,  Sec.  101(d)  (8)  and  (9)  for 
enforcement  of  orders  and  process  to  district 
courts ) ,  and  other  applications  to  district 
courts  to  enjoin  enforcement  or  to  enforce 
administrative  orders,  and  to  issue  and  en- 
force subpoenas,  etc. 

14.  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966,  Pi.  89-702,  (Sec. 
402.  seizures  and  forfeitures  in  admiralty, 
criminal  sanctions). 

15.  Vessels — Financial  Responsibility.  P.L. 
89-777  (Civil  penalties). 

EXHIBIT  B(l) 

SECOND  CIRC'JIT  DECISIONS  OCT  1,  1%5.  TO  SEPT.  30,  1966 
|By  v.rrt!en  opinion  or  summary  disposition  in  courti 


EXHIBIT  B(2) 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASES  DECIDED  SUMMARILY  OCT.  1,  1965,  to 
SEPT.  30,  1966 

[The  following  table  breaks  down  the  63  appeals  decided  from 
the  bench,  with  or  without  opinion,  by  the  subject  matter  of 
appeals.) 


Subject  matter 


Number  of 
cases 


Percentage 


Criminal 

32 

50.7 

Appeals  from  conviction 

22 

34.9 

Narcotics 

Robbery  and  theft 

Other 

9 
4 
9 

14.3 
6.3 
14.3 

Postconviction  relief 

10 

15.9 

Habeas  corpus. 

Section  2255 

8 
2 

12.7 
3.2 

Civil  - 

31 

49.1 

Admiralty 

Diversity 

Federal  regulation    

6 
5 
5 
4 

4 

3 
2 

1 

1 

9.5 
7.9 
7.9 

Bankruptcy 

Tort  litigation  under  FELA  and 

other  Federal  statutes 

Tax... 

Deportation 

Arbitration 

6.3 

6.3 

4.8 
3.2 
1.6 

Copyright 

1.6 

Total --.. 

63 

100.0 

Cases 

Average  time 

in  days, 

hearing  to 

decision 

Decided  in  bane 

Decided  by: 

9 

261 

105 

63 

4J8 

1154 

75 

Per  curiam  (excluding  10 
cases  announced  from 
bench) -.. 

Summary  dispositions  (in- 
cluding 10  cases  where  per 
curiam  opinions  were  also 
filed).... 

■26 
0 

Total 

... 

Exhibit  C-1 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit 

At  a  Stated  Term  of  the  United  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  and  for  the  Second  Circuit,  held 
at  the  United  States  Court  House,  In  the  City 

of  New  York,  on  the   day  of 

,    one    thousand   nine   hundred 

and  

A  motion  having  been  made  herein  by 
relator  pro  se  for  a  certificate  of  probable 
cause,  for  leave  to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis, 
for  transcription  of  the  minutes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  counsel  and  for 

Upon  consideration  thereof,  It  Is  Ordered 
that  said  motion  be  and  it  hereby  Is 


I  From  date  of  in  banc  order 

'  Excluding  NLRB  v.  General  Electric,  where  elapse  of  364 
days  Irom  date  ol  drst  molioii  was  due  to  bpecial  ic^Su.-is. 
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ExHisn  C-2 


U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit 

At  a  Stated  Term  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  In  and  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, held  at  the  United  States  Court  House, 

in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the 

day  of ,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  motion  made 
herein  by  counsel  for  the  appellant  appellee 
petitioner  respondent  by  notice  of  motion 

dated be  and  It 

hereby  Is  granted  denied 

It  is  further  ordered  that 


Circuit  Judges. 


Circuit  Judges. 

Exhibit  I 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Fifth  Judicial  Circuit, 

December  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
C/iatr77»on,  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in    Judicial     Machinery,     U.S.     Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Tydings:  My  delay  In 
answering  your  letter  of  November  3  concern- 
ing two  law  clerks  for  each  active  Circuit 
Judge  Is  In  no  sense  due  to  my  disinterest 
m  that  subject.  I  have  purposely  taken  this 
time  to  make  certain  that  my  reply  reflect  my 
very  considered  views. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  indicate,  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  position 
you  have  taken  and  which  you  summarize 
so  well  in  your  letter:  "Circuit  Judges  can 
make  good  use  of  additional  law  clerks."  In- 
deed, I  had  read  with  enthusiasm  your  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  you  and  others 
will  meet  vrtth  success.  We  definitely  need 
them. 

You  and  others — including  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice In  his  annual  reports  to  the  American 
Law  Institute — have  forcibly  sounded  the 
note  that  we  must  find  ways  to  make  the 
Judges  more  productive.  This  problem  is 
faced  now.  It  is  faced  for  the  Immediate 
future.  And  more  Important,  It  Is  faced  as 
the  long-short  range  problem  of  the  next  ten 
to  twenty-five  years.  Although  I  am  on  a 
Court — now  the  largest  constitutional  Court 
In  the  country — which  has  received  four  ad- 
ditional new  but  "temporary"  Judges  for 
which  we  are  all  grateful,  I  definitely  believe 
that  we  cannot  count  on  merely  adding  more 
and  more  Judges.  But  with  an  ever-expanding 
population  that  soon  reaches  almost  astro- 
nomical heights  in  contrast  to  that  of  1950, 
If  more  Judges  Is  not  the  answer,  then  we 
have  two  principal  ways  to  turn.  The  one  is 
to  reduce  markedly  Jurisdiction.  This  Is 
hardly  an  answer  at  a  time  when  each  session 
of  the  Congress  produces  more  and  more  fed- 
eral regulatory  legislation  with  both  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions.  The  second  Is  to  make 
the  Judges  more  efficient  In  the  creative  work 
of  Judging. 

It  Is  in  this  second — and  the  only  real — 
solution  that  law  clerks  cut  such  a  big  fig- 
ure. Prom  my  experience  the  past  2'/2  years 
with  the  so-called  messengers  furnished  to 
some  of  our  Judges  on  an  emergency  basis,  I 
know  a  Judge  can  turn  out  more  and  better 
work  with  added  competent,  professional 
staff.  My  experience  with  the  messenger,  who 
for  me  has  been  a  mid-year  law  student  serv- 
ing for  two  years,  convinces  me  that  I  can  do 
added  work  If  I  were  to  have  two  regularly 
assigned,  full-time,  graduate  law  clerks  with 
the  scholarly  capabilities  of  the  one  now  per- 
mitted by  statute. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  opinions  or  the  added  days  or 
weeks  of  court  sittings  that  would  result  from 
the  second  full-time  law  clerk.  I  am,  however, 
convinced  from  my  own  rich  exjierlence  of 
nearly  twelve  years  that  It  would  be  sub- 


stantial. I  would  reckon  It  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  to  25  per  cent.  But  even  if  this 
figure  turned  out  to  be  over  optimistic.  I  am 
positive  that  Just  to  keep  even,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  more  than  one  full  time  law  clerk. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  experience  in  this 
connection  which  I  think  has  been  shared  by 
many  others.  During  my  first  year  on  the 
bench  (1955-1956).  I  wrote  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75  full  scale  opinions  with  only  a 
few  per  curlams.  More  than  that.  I  sat  for  the 
equivalent  of  2''2  weeks  more  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do  each  of  the  last  three  years. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  lost  three  years  I  have 
written  fewer  and  fewer  full  dress  opinions 
(approximately  30  to  40)  with  a  great  many 
niore  per  ciuiams  and  have  sat  10  to  15  days 
le.ss. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  falling  farther 
and  farther  behind.  Each  year  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  carry  over  one  to  three  opin- 
ions into  the  second  year.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  worked  harder  than  at  any  time 
In  my  whole  adult  life  either  on  or  off  the 
bench.  I  am  sure  one  explanation  for  this  is 
that  more  and  more  we  are  having  to  deal — 
as  w^e  certainly  should — with  the  current 
critical,  highly  complex  problems  of  federal 
law,  constitutional  and  statutory.  We  write 
fewer  opinions.  We  sit  for  fewer  weeks.  We 
hear  fewer  cases.  But  the  cases  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  more  and  more  important. 
We  work  harder,  but  statistically  we  turn  out 
less. 

What  happens  as  this  occurs?  We  can  drop 
farther  and  farther  back.  We  can  keep  abreast 
through  more  hurried  and  therefore  inferior 
opinions  or  can  run  the  risk  of  overusing  per 
curiam  opinions.  This  is  a  valuable  tool.  If 
properly  used,  which  disposes  of  the  indi- 
vidual case.  But  since  It  leaves  no  marks  as  a 
precedent  In  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
law,  we  must  take  care  that  per  curlams  are 
not  used  where  a  full  opinion  is  really  called 
for.  All  in  all,  Just  to  hold  our  head  up,  we 
need  added  professional  assistance. 

This  in  no  sense  delegates  the  delicate, 
highly  judge-centered  Judicial  responsibility 
to  a  young  lawyer  holding  a  temporary  po- 
sition. On  the  contrary,  these  young  lav/yers. 
just  as  their  counterparts  do  in  a  modern 
well-run,  efficient  law  office,  are  capable  of 
doin;:  &o  much  of  the  groundwork  to  enable 
the  Judge  to  bring  to  bear  his  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience  In  the  creative  func- 
tion of  judging.  They  Eire  used  for  research 
since  more  and  more  we  find  briefs  of  coun- 
sel inadequate.  They  are  used  In  a  thorough 
canvass  and  checking  of  the  record  to  help 
the  Judge  be  certain  that  he  Is  accurate. 
And,  more  important,  to  me  at  least,  they 
perform  a  vital  function  in  the  preliminary 
drafting  of  substantial  segments  of  a  pro- 
posed opinion.  As  with  brief-writing  and 
most  other  legal  composition,  the  task  Is 
the  painstaking  one  of  accurately  setting 
forth  the  factual  setting,  the  contentions 
of  the  parties,  the  legal  theories  pro  and 
con.  On  most  opinion-writing,  this  is  the 
time-consuming  factor.  The  judgmental — or 
what  I  like  to  call  the  creative  part  of 
adjudication  and  which  under  our  system 
must  be  reserved  for  the  Juc'.ge  or  Judges 
alone — takes  much  less,  both  in  terms  of 
time  and  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  writing. 
With  skilled  young  law  clerks  drafting  the 
basic  ingredients  of  a  proposed  opinion,  the 
Judge  can  work  almost  simultaneously  on 
a  number  of  matters.  He  can  increase  his 
efficiency.  He  can  increase  his  output.  And 
he  certainly  Increases  the  quality  of  It. 

Added  law  clerks  will  serve  another  and 
much  needed  function.  With  this  Increased 
volume  of  appealed  cases  reflecting  a  like 
growth  in  activity  In  the  trial  courts  and 
administrative  agencies,  we  see,  unfortu- 
nately, more  and  more  cases  of  practically 
no  merit.  The  trouble,  however,  is  that  in  a 
system  that  accords  an  appeal  as  a  matter  of 
right,  this  does  not  come  to  light  as  soon  as 
It  should.  Much  of  this  Is  due  to  the  fact 


that  we  have  not  had  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  advance  the  intrinsic  mer- 
its of  the  cases.  With  added  law  clerks,  a  clos- 
er pre-submisslon  study  could  be  made. 
Through  the  objective  reading  of  the  briefs 
and  the  careful  preparation  of  objective  pre- 
argument  memoranda  with  the  aid  of  law 
clerks,  the  Court  will  be  able,  either  by 
changes  in  rules  or  practices,  to  make  a  pre- 
submission  judicial  appraisal  of  the  case  to 
determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  oral 
argument  is  warranted.  Additionally,  it  will 
enable  the  Court  to  dispose  summarily  of 
cases  immediately  upon  submission — a  prac- 
tice which  is  followed  more  in  some  Cir- 
cuits than  In  others,  and  which  is  certainly 
one  to  be  considered  for  the  future. 

I  have  the  very  firm  conviction,  therefore, 
that  tv.0  law  clerks  are  needed  and  needed 
now.  B-sed  en  my  own  experience  in  this 
Circuit,  I  am  convinced  also  that  they  should 
be  available  to  every  active  Circuit  judge  in 
all  of  the  Circuits.  The  most  recent  statistics 
from  the  .A.dminlstrative  Office  are  very  re- 
vealing. After  taking  into  accovmt  the  new 
judgeships  afforded  under  the  Omnibus 
Judgeship  Bill  (and  also  the  four  to  the 
Fifth  Circuit) .  the  average  caseload  per  Judge 
for  3  out  of  the  11  Circuits  is  already  higher 
than  it  was  when  the  F*ifth  Circuit,  some 
years  ago.  began  to  feel  the  overpowering  im- 
pact of  the  ever-growing  docket.  (See  sched- 
ule 1  attached.)  Moreover,  for  the  two  or  so 
Circuits  in  which  the  present  burden  does  not 
approach  that  point,  those  Judges  could 
effectively  use  added  law  clerks  to  enable 
them  to  offer  their  assistance  to  other  Cir- 
cuits as  visiting  Judges.  Our  own  experience 
illustrates  the  continuing  necessity  for  this. 
De.^pite  the  allowance  of  13  active  Judges  (12 
now  appointed  and  qualified)  and  three 
Senior  Judges,  we  have  found  it  necessary  for 
the  current  year  (1966-1967)  to  obtain  the 
services  of  20  visiting  Judges  (Senior  and 
active  Circuit  Judges  from  without  the  Fifth 
Circuit  and  District  Judges  within  the  Fifth 
Circuit).  And  this  is  merely  to  break  even, 
and  will  make  no  substantial  inroad  on  the 
backlog  that  has  accumulated.  It  Is  clear 
that  for  the  immediate  years  ahead,  we  \^ill 
need  similar  visiting  Judge  help. 

The  more  we  lift  our  sights  above  the  Im- 
mediate present  to  that  of  the  short-range 
future  and  the  short-long  range  future  of  10 
to  25  years,  the  more  pressing  the  need  for 
additional  professional  staff  becomes.  As  you 
are  so  acutely  aware  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director.  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  (1966).  the  caseload 
since  1957  has  grown  from  3700  filings  for  68 
Judges  I  an  average  of  54  per  Judge)  to  a 
total  of  7183  in  1966  for  just  20  more  Judges 
(88)  to  make  an  average  load  of  81  cases  per 
Judge  (P.  II-l ) .  In  less  than  six  years  I  have 
seen  our  filings  jump  from  582  (year  1959- 
19G0)  to  1093  (year  1965-1966).  And  we  know 
this  is  not  the  end.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
there  hac  been  a  40*;;  increase  in  the  number 
of  criiriiial  appeals.  Undoubtedly  much  of 
this  is  dr.e  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  All 
are  aware,  too,  of  the  acute  increase  in  habeas 
corpus  and  ?  2255  matters  In  the  District 
Courts  with  the  inevitable  appeal.  Against  a 
tot.-l  of  a  few  hundred  with  the  advent  of 
Gideon  z.icse  grew  in  1960  to  approximateiy 
2,000.  And  this  past  year  saw  a  total  of  7.693 
(P.  11-34).  Since  many  of  these  are  filed 
w;thoi:t  counsel  and  the  appeal  is  "free"  in 
the  sense  tiiat  it  can  be  done  without  any 
real  cost,  there  is  almost  Invariablly  an  e^ort 
to  appeal.  Whether  the  effort  siicceed.5  or  gets 
beyond  the  application  lor  a  certificate  of 
p'-obable  cause  or  allowance  of  appeal  in 
forma  pauperis,  requests  for  appointment  of 
appellate  counsel,  etc..  each  of  the  cases  oc- 
cupies the  judicial  time  of  the  Court  at  least 
once  and  oftentimes  three  or  four  times. 

But  the  problem  doesnt  end  here.  We 
know  that  it  Is  boimd  to  get  worse.  Against 
a  population  of  150  million  In  1950  and 
a  present  papulation  In  excess  of  194  million, 
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Number 

Average 

of  judges 

per  judge 

9 

88 

3 

66 

9 

97 

8 

69 

W 

87 

-13 

84 

<g 

81 

18 

68 

IS 

50 

9 

97 

6 

99 

the  conservative  estimates  ot  reputable  agen-  to  sticceed  Chief  Judge  Elbert  Tuttle.  I  am 

cles,  such  aa  the  Population  Rererence  Bu-  therefore   Immediately   concerned   with   our 

reau.  working  with  official  figures  of  the  Cen-  Judges  having  adequate  tools  with  which  to 

BUS  Bureau,  demonstrate  that  our  p>opulatlon  do  a  creditable  but  constantly  increasing  Job. 

Is  expanding  markedly.  In  less  than  20  years  The  awareness  of  you  and  your  Commlt- 

(1985),  the   Increase  over  today   will   be   In  tee  to  these  pressing  problems  and  yoxxx  de- 

the  neighborhood  of   144  million  making  a  termination  to  find  solutions  is  heartening 

nationwide  population  of  366  mlllloQ.  In  the  to  the  Judges, 

rapidly  growing  sections  of  the  West  and  the  Sincerely  yours, 

Southwest,  the  rate  will  be  even  more  spec-  John  R.  Bbown. 

tacular.  Texas  with  approximately  10  million  

now  will  have  14.7  million,  an  increase  of  SCHEDULE:  ; 
nearly   one-third.   California    with    some    17 

mlUlon  now   will  have  close   to  35  million.  AVCRage  CASES  PER  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 
What  this  could  mean  is  readily  Illustrated. 

This  past  year  Texas  cases  (285)   comprised  '^'"='"'                    ,™'^ 
26%  of  the  filings.  An  Increase  of  '3   would 
send  the  filings  up  another  95  per  year  with- 
out regard  to  the  other  sUtes  Including  Flor-     Distfct  of  Columbia 797 

Ida  with  its  spectacular  growth.  Nor  does  this     ^d  875 

take  Into  account  the  certainty  that  within  3d!/..  .^1U^I1"IIZ11^'          5W 

18  to  24  months,  the  recently  added  14  Dls-     4th r,...',. 612 

trlct  Judgeships  will  generate  an  almost  pro-     I'jJ —      '-^^J 

portlonal  Increase  In  our  current   business.     y,(, """!ril'""l  M^i 

California  Indicates  other  rel.ited  problems.  iK'n..' "./.... V.. -.'...-.'.          403 

A   population   of   35   million   would   roughly     9th 877 

equal  that  of  the  present  population  of  the     10"'    — 

six  states  of  the  5th  Circuit   (29.6  million)  -          .. — — 

plus,  say  Michigan   (8  million).  Considering  : iiVempSraf "' 

that    the    5th    Circuit    now    has    13    Circuit  „        „      /             ,         .   ,  .i.    n      .    /i«r\  »..„  „ 

T..j»..  c.^thn.w;,.^  «,,rf  1:0  rkictriot   T.,Ht,«.eV,ir.<!  Note:  Based  on  annual  report  of  the  Cirec'or  (IDSS),  Admin- 

Judges  authorized  and  59  District  Judgeships  i,,,j,,^g  q^^j  „,  ^^^^  ^  j  (.gy,,,  p  „  3  „bie  B  1. 

Including   14  tinder   the   Omnibus   Bill,   the  

active  Federal  judicial  establishment  to  serv-  ExHiBrr  2 

Ice  a  single  state  (California)   will  exceed  72  ^g    ^^^^^  ^^  .-Appeals. 

Judges.  Will  there  be  a  Court  of  Appeals  for  Washington.  DC.  July  IS.  1966. 

California?  Two  Courts  of  Appeals  for  Call-  „  „.    „    ^.„„,»,^«1,    !?.,« 

forma,  And  What  Of  other  growth  areas?  IZ^'^n.^'i^^ty^MicTi^an  La.  School, 

Granted   that   this   is  not  the  immediate  ^„„  ^^^       j^^^^ 

S?wi*u  liTr^.  T™  \ZfTZ  Tff.fZl  MT  DEAE  Profzssor  Carbington  :  My  fall- 

views.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  ^  ,^  .    ,        .^ „„*,„«„„ 

that  the  nation  should  be  concerned  as  to  ^■;«  ^°  Y"'^  1°^  ^"J°ZItZ^^l  thP  ?om 
the  shape  and  nature  of  the  Judicial  es-  ^^^\^  ^ave  been  uninterested  m  the  com- 
tabllshment  needed  to  serve  thii  soclety-a  munlcatlons  which  you  have  heretofore 
«)Clety  having  Inevitable,  predictable  in-  ««^1  *°  '*^%^''^'"°^y  =°^'"^^-,^  i??JfJ°/J 
crea«s  in  business  which  means  Increase  in  y"1  ^°  f.^^l^  J""^  ^°-  ^"'"^r^ln  f^?,=?,^ 
law  business,  and  hence  Judicial  business.  ^  ^^  ^ff^'^  that  our  meeting  in  the  frenetic 
WIU  not  the  structure  be  top-heavy  U  the  atmosphere  of  the  impending  ABA  Conven- 
•ole  soluUon  is  thought  to  be  more  and  more  "on  wl  1  limit  our  opportunities  for  extended 
Judges  and  a  proUXeiatlon  of  more  and  more  discussion.  In  my  own  case,  for  example,  I 
courts?  Paced  as  we  are  with  a  present  situ-  am  (or  hope  I  am)  assured  of  a  hotel  room 
atlon  that  demands  more  toan  our  resources  °nly  ^°^  Wednesday  evening,  and  must  In 
can  presently  meet  with  quality,  I  think  that  order  to  get  to  my  next  shelter,  take  the 
the  minimum  we  should  plan  for  and  do  Is  3:15  plane  on  Thursday  for  Boston  Since 
to  gam  the  practical  benefit  of  the  oppor-  the  meeting  is  now  rescheduled  to  start  at 
tunlty  to  experiment  with  various  ways  to  eleven,  my  own  participation  In  It  will 
make  the  Judge  more  and  more  productive,  necessarily  be  limited.  If  there  are  others 
Law  clerks,  added  law  clerks,  offer  a  tangible  arriving  the  evening  before,  as  am  I.  we 
opportunity  for  that  sort  of  learning  by  ex-  might  have  at  least  some  informal  dlscus- 
perlence  slons  before  eleven  o'clock.  Even  that,  how- 
There' are  several  examples  of  such  ex-  "ver  Is  not  too  satlsfactoir  a  mode  of  pro- 
perimentaUon.  One  Is  the  use  in  selected  ceedlng  and_^cordlngly,  I  have  thought  It 
District*  of  staff  pre-trial  Examiners.  Another,  desirable  to  write  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts 
In  our  own  Court,  Is  the  use  of  staff  law  °°-  the  problems  we  confront.  This  should 
clerks  assigned  to  the  Court.  A  few  years  save  time  In  the  meeting  itself,  and  It  Is  for 
back  we  were  allocated  on  a  temporary  basis  this  reason  that  I  am  inflicting  copies  of 
an  addlUonal  position  to  be  filled  by  one  this  letter  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
doing  the  work  of  a  staff  law  clerk.  Within  committee. 

the  past  year  we  have  had  a  second  tempo-  I  do  not  stop  to  emphasize  the  serlous- 
rary  sxich  position.  These  staff  law  clerks  are  ness  of  the  problem,  although  the  nature  of 
attached  to  the  Court  as  a  'ihcle  and  devote  my  work  may  make  It  more  Immediately 
practically  all  of  their  time  to  assisting  the  visible  to  me  than  to  some  of  the  others  on 
Judges  In  connection  with  appe:ils  from  state  the  committee.  In  our  circuit,  for  example, 
habeas  corpus  cases  and  federal  2255 's  and  the  new  cases  filed  during  the  fiscal  year 
similar  proceedings.  Had  we  not  had  these  Just  ended  were  Just  over  800 — a  15  per- 
staff  law  clerks.  It  Is  certain  that  we  could  cent  Increase  over  the  prior  year.  All  of  the 
not  have  stayed  abreast  of  this  Increasing  fviss  down  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  started  when 
docket,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  giving  they  were  approaching  1.000;  and.  If  our  dls- 
them  the  statutory  priority  required,  the  re-  trlct  court  steps  up  the  disposition  of  Its 
malnder  of  the  Court's  docket  would  have  backlog,  we  could  easily  have  that  number  of 
been  further  delayed.  cases  filed  in  our  court  during  the  fiscal 
I  have  written  at  this  great  length  for  sev-  year  Just  starting,  as  could  some  of  the  other 
eral  reaaons.  First,  as  you  will  recall  from  our  circuits.  This  latter  figure  would  mean  an 
conversations  both  during  and  before  the  average  of  125  cases  per  active  Judge,  as  com- 
May  1966  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Fifth  pared  with  the  80  which  Professor  Wright 
Circuit  at  San  Antonio,  where  we  were  hon-  In  his  article  about  the  Fifth  Circuit  be- 
ored  to  have  you  on  our  program,  I  am  con-  llered  to  be  the  maximum  bearable  load. 
cemed  about  the  Inevitable  Increase  of  Judl-  These  figures  appear  certain  to  get  worse 
clal  bualnees  as  the  popiilatlon  and  the  busl-  rather  than  better,  and  In  all  circuits.  Ae- 
neas of  that  population  expands.  To  this  I  cordlngly,  no  Idea,  however  bizarre.  Is  to  be 
now  hAve  a  direct  personal  but  official  resjjon-  excluded  from  consideration.  I  firmly  believe 
•IblUty.  Next  July  (1967)  it  will  fall  to  my  lot  that   if   we   could  now  see   how  we  wUl  be 


handling  cases  ten  years  from  now — and  pos- 
sibly even  five — we  wotild  not  believe  our 
eyes.  This  means  that  both  the  bench  and 
the  bar  must  Inevitably  accept  some  startUng 
transformations  In  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  question  essentially  Is:  How  may 
those  transformations  be  effected  with  the 
least  adverse  Impact  on  the  process  of  de- 
ciding the  Important  law  suits  In  a  careful 
and  responsible  way? 

I  do  not  think  that  much  relief  Is  to  be 
anticipated  from  restrictions  upon  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  District  Courts.  Laying  aside 
the  question  of  whether  that  Is  a  desirable 
way  of  tackling  the  problems  of  the  Courts  of 
ApF>eals,  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  there 
win  shortly  be  any  large  scale  relinquishment 
by  the  federal  courts  of  the  Jurisdiction  they 
now  possess.  What  Congress  may  take  away 
will  doubtlessly  be  matched  roughly  by  what 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  add — and 
always  the  population  grows. 

We  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  per- 
haps in  a  somewhat  different  situation  in  this 
matter  of  allocation  of  Jurisdiction.  Our 
Judicial  Council  has  recently  appointed  an 
excellent  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Gerhard  Gesell,  of  the  District  of  Colxmibla 
Bar,  to  examine  all  aspects  of  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  time  may  have 
come  to  take  a  further  step  In  the  so-called 
federalization  of  the  United  States  Courts  In 
the  District  of  Colum.bla,  and  the  con- 
comitant entrusting  of  a  larger  number  of 
matters  to  the  D.C.  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, from  which  appeals  go  to  the  D.C. 
Court  of  Appeals,  over  which  latter  court  we 
presently  have  a  certlorarl-llke  discretionary 
review.  There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  why 
D.C.  Code  crimes  such  as  housebreaking  and 
robbery  should  have  to  be  tried  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  with  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  If  this  criminal  Jurisdiction  alone 
were  transferred  to  an  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened D.C.  Court  of  General  Sessions,  our 
immediate  problem  would  be  materially 
eased.  It  might  even  mean  that  we  could  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  of  the  other  circuits 
by  handling  more  agency  review  cases  and 
other  litigations  Involving  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  presently  have  exclusive  review 
Jurisdiction  over  the  highly  lmj>ortant  radio 
and  television  licensing  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  and  it 
may  be  that,  sh<M't  of  adopting  the  expedient 
of  the  administrative  court  which  some  pro- 
f>o8e,  review  of  at  least  some  other  agencies 
could  appropriately  be  committed  solely  or 
largely  to  us. 

The  work  of  our  local  committee  has 
obvious  relevance  to  the  ABA  Foundation 
inquiry,  and  you  will  presumably  wish  at 
some  point  to  be  In  touch  with  Mr.  Qesell 
about  what  his  committee  is  doing.  I  have 
Informed  him  of  the  Foundation  project. 

Absent  any  significant  reduction  In  the 
scope  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 
the  load  must  be  handled  somehow.  The 
problem  Is  one  of  how  to  bring  the  great- 
est number  of  Judicial  man-hours  to  bear 
upon  the  cases  flooding  in  to  be  disposed  of. 
Although  the  Fifth  Circuit  controversy  oc- 
curred against  a  special  back  drop  which  dis- 
torts some  of  the  generalizations  about  it, 
there  remains  apparently  a  considerable  divi- 
sion of  opinion  between  those  who  think 
the  only  answer  for  the  circuits  generally 
Is  more  Judges  (which  may  or  may  not  In- 
clude some  rearrangement  and  enlargement 
of  the  number  of  circuits),  and  those  who 
shrink  from  the  progressive  enlargement 
of  the  Courts  of  Appeals  In  point  of  num- 
bers and  their  fragmentation  In  terms  of 
area.  I  do  not  myself  have  any  firm  feelings 
as  yet  on  this  question.  There  Is  certainly 
no  magic  about  the  number  "nine,"  'and  I 
detect  a  certain  amount  of  amour  propre 
Involved  In  the  feeling  of  some  Judges  that 
their  status  Is  sorrohow  cheapened  by  addi- 
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tlons  to  their  ranks.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  own  experience  thus  far  with  en  banc 
bearings  does  not  encourage  me  to  believe 
that  a  larger  bench  will  contribute  to  expe- 
ditious handling.  I  do  know  that.  If  the 
answer  Is  not  to  be  more  Judges,  then  there 
will  have  to  be  serious  and  substantial  In- 
novations In  the  present  way  of  doing  things. 
But  before  I  get  Into  that,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  things  which  could  be  done 
to  Increase  Judicial  manpower  short  of  res- 
olution of  the  major  question  of  the  neces- 
sity for  more  Judges. 

There  are  two  or  three  matters  which  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  lie  outside  the  proper 
range  of  our  Inqxilry,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  and  should  take  cognizance  of  any- 
thing which  bears  upon  the  problem  com- 
mitted to  our  charge.  I  have  also  a  certain 
reluctance  to  speculate  about  new  and  un- 
tried expedients  when  there  are  some  obvious 
things  readily  at  hand.  The  first  of  these  Is 
the  question  of  supporting  personnel.  When 
a  practicing  lawyer  gets  too  busy,  his  firm 
provides  him  with  additional  help.  This  Is 
something  which.  In  my  Judgment,  should 
be  done  Immediately  In  the  case  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeals.  When  I  first  came  on  the 
court,  I  was  certain  that  I  would  have  no 
need  for  a  second  law  clerk.  Beginning  next 
month  I  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  two 
law  clerks,  although  one  of  them  (the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  law  review  at  one  of  our  lead- 
ing law  schools)  will  be  classified  as  a  mes- 
senger and  will  be  paid  Just  half  the  salary 
of  the  other  one.  It  is  only  because  this  boy 
is  so  situated  that  he  can  afford  this  sacri- 
fice that  I  am  able  to  have  this  second  law 
clerk.  I  cannot  be  sure  that  In  the  year  suc- 
ceeding I  will  be  so  fortunate;  and,  In  any 
event,  the  arrangement  Is  gprossly  imfalr  to 
him.  I  think  that  any  circuit  judge  In  the 
country  should  be  authorized  to  have  a  sec- 
ond law  clerk  If  he  wants  one.  The  amount 
of  money  Involved  Is  negligible,  but  the  con- 
tribution made  can  be  very  great.  I  can  get 
the  opinions  written  myself  If  I  can  be  sure 
that  all  the  bases  have  been  touched  that 
should  be.  With  the  volume  we  now  have, 
a  second  clerk  Is  essential  for  this  purpose. 

A  second  need  Is  for  capable  people  to  help 
with  the  administration  of  the  court's  work. 
A  court  like  mine  needs  someone  like  the 
managing  partner  of  a  law  firm  to  admin- 
ister Ite  work.  This  should  be  a  lawyer  who 
Is  paid  a  salary  as  high  as  any  of  the  judges, 
and  who  can  handle  many  of  the  matters 
which  must  now  be  committed  to  Individual 
Judges  or  subcommittees  of  the  Judicial 
Council.  I  have,  for  example,  spent  many 
hours  during  the  last  year  on  the  problems 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  A  court  admin- 
istrator of  the  kind  I  have  In  mind  could 
have  done  all  of  this.  This  man  could  con- 
ceivably be  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  But,  In 
order  to  get  the  kind  of  talent  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  the  salary  of  the  Clerk  would 
have  to  be  raised  very  greatly  Indeed,  and  he 
would  have  to  be  given  additional  resources 
so  that  he  could  run  his  office  In  an  efficient 
manner.  There  Is  very  much  to  be  done  In 
this  field  of  Improving  the  administrative 
services  within  the  existing  framework  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeals.  And,  If  it  is  done  right, 
there  Is  a  large  potential  of  Judicial  man- 
hours  to  be  released  for  the  primary  Job  of 
hearing  and  deciding  cases. 

The  most  readily  available  source  of  ju- 
dicial manpower  Is  in  the  form  of  the  senior 
Judges.  Our  court  at  the  moment  is  current 
In  Its  work,  despite  the  fact  that  It  has  been 
faced  with  a  tremendous  volume  of  cases. 
This  has  been  done  without  the  help  of  any 
outside  judges,  but  It  has  been  done  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  presently  have  four 
senior  judges  who  have  been  continuing  to 
do  some  work.  The  proportions  of  the  ava- 
lanche of  litigation  we  face  are  such  that 
the  time  has  perhaps  come  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  compulsory  retirement.  There 
Is,  of  course,  an  ABA  committee  concerned 


with  the  creation  of  machinery  by  which 
Incompetent  and  incap>acltated  judges  can 
be  forced  out.  Most  would  agree,  however, 
that  the  major  aspects  of  this  problem  would 
be  solved  if  retirement  were  compulsory.  In 
any  event,  compulsory  retirement  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  adding  to  Judi- 
cial manpmwer,  and  not  as  simply  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  unfit.  The  more  healthy  and 
vlgorovis  a  man  Is  when  he  attains  retire- 
ment qualifications,  the  bigger  contribution 
he  can  make  to  the  volume  problem  by  re- 
tirement right  at  that  point. 

That  contribution  would  largely  be  as- 
sxired  If  the  law  were  that  whenever  a  man  Is 
qualified  to  retire,  his  retirement  Is  auto- 
matic. It  would  also  appear  desirable  to  add 
a  new  category  of  retirement  qualifications 
In  the  form  of  a  provision  that  anyone  who 
has  served  fifteen  or  twenty  years  should  be 
eligible  for  retirement  whatever  his  age.  Most 
judges  who  retire — and  this  la  particularly 
true  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous — will 
wish  to  continue  to  perform  judicial  services. 
Compulsory  retirement  can  be  more  appeal- 
Ingly  justified  for  the  affirmative  reason  of 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  retired  Judges  In 
handling  the  volume  problem  than  it  can 
for  the  negative  reason  of  getting  rid  of  those 
who  refuse  to  recognize  their  alleged  Inca- 
pacitation. The  Supreme  Covirt  can,  of  course, 
logically  be  excepted  under  this  approach,  as 
compulsory  retirement  there  means  no  addi- 
tion to  the  manpower  resources  available  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  Court's  business.  The 
sentiment  within  the  judiciary  for  this  kind 
of  oompiilsory  retirement  Is,  I  suspect,  stead- 
ily growing  under  the  Impact  of  the  volxime 
problem.  In  short,  It  seems  timely  to  me  to 
reexamine  oiu-  existing  scheme  of  retirement 
and  to  redesign  It  with  the  objective  of  pro- 
ducing the  maxlmimi  amoimt  of  Judicial 
manpower. 

The  matter  of  judicial  manpower  cannot 
honestly  be  discussed  without  some  mention 
of  the  wastage  Inherent  In  the  present  tradi- 
tion of  appointments.  Our  court  Is  a  busy 
one,  and  we  need  every  Wt  of  help  we  can  get. 
Yet  there  Is  a  vacancy  which  has  gone  un- 
filled for  eight  months,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  This  is  not  an  Isolated  instance,  as  we 
all  know;  and  it  occurs  in  an  area  where  the 
usual  p>alns  of  trying  to  recruit  good  men  for 
the  public  service  are  at  a  minimum.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  the  lay  public  that  there  is 
any  crisis  necessitating  new  positions  when 
so  many  man-hours  are  lost  In  res|>ect  of  the 
existing  Jobs,  both  by  delay  In  Presidential 
action  and  In  Senate  consideration.  I  know 
all  the  practical  argiunents  about  the  for- 
mldablUty  of  doing  anything  In  this  area,  but 
It  may  well  be  that  the  litigation  explosion  is 
creating  some  stronger  pressures  for  change 
In  the  system  than  we  have  yet  realized.  It  Is 
not  too  early  to  take  thought  as  to  how  they 
may  be  exploited  In  the  cause  of  a  more  effi- 
cient appointment  tradition.  And  I  have  al- 
ways been  convinced  that  greater  efficiency 
In  this  area  will  bring  out  better  men. 

The  figures  show  that  all  of  the  circuits 
are  getting  busier,  and  this  suggests  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  help  In 
the  form  of  visiting  Judges  from  other  cir- 
cuits cannot  be  counted  upon.  The  earlier 
enthusiasm  for  these  assignments  away  is 
already  waning  under  the  Impact  of  the  load 
at  home.  One  device  to  avoid  Increasing  the 
members  of  particular  courts  would  be  to 
create  a  number  of  fioatlng  Judgeships, 
subject  to  assignment  by  the  Chief  Justice 
to  any  court  In  the  country  which  needs 
help.  If  fifteen  or  twenty  piosts  of  this  char- 
acter were  created  tomorrow,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice could  put  them  all  to  work  to  good  pur- 
pose around  the  country.  When  the  ill-fated 
Commerce  Court  was  abolished  in  1913,  Its 
members  were,  as  I  understand  It,  made 
floating  federal  judges  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives;  and  It  was  In  this  capacity  that  Judge 
Julian  Mack  made  a  number  of  fine  contri- 
butions  to  the  functioning  of  the  federeU 


system  In  places  as  widely  separated  as  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  Judges  I  have 
in  mind  should  perhaps  be  able  to  handle 
either  trial  or  appellate  court  assignments; 
and  this  would  serve  the  purpose  of  inte- 
grating our  Judicial  system  somewhat  more 
on  the  British  model,  which  I  think  is  desir- 
able in  itself,  and  also  of  making  these  float- 
ing Judges  an  elite  corp>s  which  should  at- 
tract the  very  best  talent. 

The  problem  remains  of  more  Judges  per 
court  versus  something  else.  You  have  cir- 
culated with  your  letter  of  June  7  a  sug- 
gestion with  respect  to  a  national  panel 
which  would  serve  In  some  degree  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As  I  get  It. 
your  thought  Is  that,  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  en  banc  hearings  to  resolve  intra- 
clrcuit  conflicts,  the  major  objection  to  add- 
ing more  judges  to  each  circuit  would  be 
met. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  more 
judgeshipjs  is  the  only  answer,  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  your  suggestion  for  the  reason  that, 
as  I  have  Indicated  above,  I  shudder  some- 
what at  the  prospect  of  en  banc  hearings 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  sitting  Judges.  Our 
own  experience  in  getting  out  decisions  and 
opinions  In  our  en  banc  cases  discourages  me 
from  thinking  that  the  situation  would  do 
other  than  deteriorate  further  If  we  had 
more  judges  sitting  en  banc.  Thus,  It  would 
be  very  helpful  if  the  en  banc  problem  could 
be  eliminated  colncldentally  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  necessity  of  the  addition  of 
more  judges.  My  reservation  about  this  pro- 
posal is  that  It  would  seem  to  encourage  Ir- 
resi)onslblllty  within  the  circuit  in  terms  of 
going  against  the  decisions  of  other  p>anels. 
Your  proposed  national  panel  might  well 
have  a  very  great  deal  of  work  Indeed  with 
reference  to  Intra-clrcult  confilcts.  Professor 
MLshkin's  suggestion  that  en  banc  authority 
be  vested  in  the  seven  active  Judges  with  the 
greatest  seniority  Is  another  way  of  meeting 
this  same  objection;  and  It  leaves  each  court 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  Its  law 
reasonably  uniform.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  difficulties  with  It,  although  these  may 
more  readily  suggest  themselves  to  a  rela- 
tively Junior  Judge  like  myself  than  to 
others. 

I  throw  out  the  Idea  that  another  way  of 
keeping  the  Courts  of  Appeals  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  while  still  Imposing  responsibility 
on  each  of  them  for  some  orderliness  In  its 
own  dispositions  would  be  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  panels  that  hear  and  decide  the  cases 
In  the  first  Instance.  The  Impending  prospect 
of  overwhelming  Increases  In  volume  sug- 
gests that  we  may  have  to  go  to  one-man 
panels.  This  may  seem  like  a  very  advanced 
suggestion  at  first  blush  but,  as  I  watch  the 
performance  of  my  own  court,  I  do  not  think 
It  would  work  out  too  badly.  A  single  judge 
could  certainly  control  oral  argument  more 
effectively  than  three,  and  there  Is  a  rich 
mine  of  Judicial  man-hours  to  be  tapped  In 
this  respect.  Nine  Judges  hearing  appeals  in- 
dividually could  handle  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  cases.  The  shadow  of  the  luck  of  the 
draw  may  be  somewhat  more  ominous,  but 
not  too  much  more  so  than  In  the  case  of 
the  present  three-man  panels  which  in  our 
coiirt  change  every  day.  We  are  now  getting 
petitions  for  rehearing  en  banc  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  cases.  Going  to  a  one-man 
panel  might  well  increase  the  number  of 
these  petitions,  but  the  difference  from  what 
they  are  now  would  not  be  too  great  in 
absolute  nimibers  even  If  they  went  to  100 
per  cent.  The  court  as  a  whole  would  still 
have  a  string  on  the  decisions,  and  where 
five  members  were  outraged  by  the  single 
Judge's  decision,  the  case  could  be  put  In 
en  banc.  This  would  unquestionably  mean 
more  en  banc  decisions,  but  the  net  gain 
would  be  very  great.  Needless  to  say,  this 
approach  would  put  a  premium  on  high- 
quality  appointments.  But  thla  would  pro- 
vide a  real  Impetus  to  the  bar's  refusal  to 
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tolerate   a   mediocre   appointment — and   we 
need  more  of  that. 

A  variant  of  this  approach  would,  of 
course,  be  to  have  two-man  panels,  with  a 
third  Judge  to  be  added  In  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement. This  would  add  considerably  to 
our  existing  Judicial  manpower  because  a 
large  number  of  cases  would  certainly  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  need  of  the  intervention 
of  a  third  Judge. 

The  dangers  of  Increasing  volume  are  that 
all  cases  tend  to  be  treated  allKe.  If  one  stops 
long  enough  to  give  the  important  case  the 
time  and  attention  it  deserves,  he  is  promptly 
engulfed  by  the  flood  of  unimportant  cases 
pushing  along  behind  it.  The  effort  Is.  thus, 
simply  to  keep  the  whole  stream  moving 
along.  I  could  argue  that  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals should  be  having  more  en  bancs  rather 
than  less,  in  order  to  consider  and  settle  the 
really  lmi>ortant  Issues.  But  they  cannot  do 
that  If  they  are  swamped  In  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  a  whole  host  of  other  direct  ap- 
peals on  a  docket  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  If  we  are  not  to  have  a  lot  more 
Judges  on  our  courts,  then  we  must  move 
emphatically  In  the  direction  of  separating 
the  chatr  and  treating  each  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

Carl   McGowan. 


Exhibit  3 

Alexandru,  Va., 
January   19,   1967. 
Will  Shatokth,  Esq., 

Administrative  Office  o/  the   U.S.  Courts  of 
Washington 

DxAB  WiLi.  Shatobth  :  In  my  talk  with  you 
and  Mr.  Spanlol  I  am  afraid  I  ignored  the 
beatitude  of  It  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.  Hoping  for  redemption,  I  submit 
a  more  formal  expression  of  my  thoughts. 

1.  I  am  opposed  to  the  periodical  request 
for  enlargements  of  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
trial  and  appellate,  for  I  think  it  is  a  confes- 
sion of  incompetency  in  our  own  housekeep- 
ing. Every  time  the  problem  of  congestion 
appears  we  rush  to  the  legislature  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  for  more  Judges.  It  is 
an  undue  subordination  of  the  Judiciary  to 
those  branches  of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dilution  of  the  Judiciary  by  the 
multiplication  of  Judges.  Pretty  soon  the 
other  departments  will  take  over  our  regula- 
tion for  our  manifestation  of  an  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  keep  our  house  In  working 
order. 

3.  To  siistaln  my  contention,  I  regularly 
advert  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  emulation. 
No  matter  Its  load,  it  does  not  call  upon 
Congress  for  more  Judge-power.  There  Is  no 
answer  In  saying  that  the  Court  can  control 
its  load  by  winnowing  the  cases  when  award- 
ing certiorari.  The  immediate  rejoinder  Is 
that  the  courts  of  appeal  may  accomplish  the 
same  result,  without  denial  of  deserved  hear- 
ings, by  a  Just,  preargument  sifting  of  the 
appeals. 

This  will  require,  however,  more  personnel 
on  the  stair  of  the  circuit  Judge,  but  in  re- 
tura  a  sharp  financial  economy  may  be 
achieved.  Instead  of  many  new  Judgeships, 
at  a  price  of  not  less  than  $80,000  each  per 
year,  an  additional  law  clerk,  salsu-led  from 
•7000  to  $9000  annually,  given  to  each  of  a 
large  number  of  the  circuit  Judges  would 
provide  the  needed  machinery  at  least  for 
several  years. 

3.  Statistics  will  disclose,  as  you  know, 
that  the  dockets  are  cluttered  with  appeals, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  which  have  been 
noted  Just  to  be  appealing.  I  do  not  propose 
that  they  be  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  I 
urge  they  be  studied  along  with  all  other 
cases  filed  for  review,  to  put  first  causes  first. 
Many  appeals  melt  when  the  records  are 
opened  to  the  light  of  day.  These  could  be 
exposed  through  a  pre-argiunent  reading  by 
a  qualified  law  clerk  or  two,  with  a  final  ap- 
praisal by  their  respective  Judges. 


In  the  Fourth  Circuit  this  laborious  task  Is 
unselfishly  assumed  and  conscientiously  done 
by  our  Chief  Judge,  with  the  help  of  his 
law  clerk  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  There- 
after his  findings  are  submitted  to  two  more 
circuit  Judges  for  confirmation  or  rejection. 
Even  this  limited  canvass  has  had  a  notice- 
ably favorable  effect  in  the  elimination  of 
docket  dross.  Apart  from  relieving  this 
unfair  overtasking  of  the  Chief  Judge,  allevi- 
ation of  hearing-time  in  court  could  be 
augmented  several  fold  if  facilities  for  the 
work  were  furnished  the  other  Judges. 
Then  it  could  be  apportioned  among  tlie 
Judges  in  pairs,  subject  aiways  to  an  ap- 
proval of  each  disposition  by  a  full  statutory 
panel  of  three  Judges. 

An  order  of  afSmiance  or  a  brief  per  curiam 
would  suffice  to  give  notice  of  the  decision. 
A  full-dress  opinion  is  not  Justified  in  such 
instances,  and  the  time  thus  saved  could  be 
devoted  to  deserving  litigation. 

4.  Reviews  of  orders  of  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  could  be 
expedited  by  the  same  means.  Usually,  deci- 
sion there  depends  uf)on  a  close  reading  of 
the  evidence  and  the  facts  found.  A  pains- 
taking survey  is  called  for,  and  accuracy 
requires  there  be  a  prelinUnary  perusal  of 
the  record  by  the  law  clerk  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  his  Judge.  This  done  separately 
by  two  Judges  and  their  clerks  would  provide 
early  resolution  of  controversies  which  be- 
cause of  their  nature  should  be  speeded. 

5.  Finally,  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  on  the  courts  of  appeal  without 
adding  judges,  I  advocate  the  greater  use  of 
orders  or  memoranda  of  affirmance,  in  lieu 
of  detailed  opinions  In  those  cases  found, 
after  argument  at  the  bar,  to  be  (1)  without 
merit  or  (2)  to  embrace  nothing  novel  Jus- 
tifying a  dissertation. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  civil  as  well 
as  to  criminal  cases,  and  esp>eclally  to  the 
myriad  habeas  corpus  petitions  of  State 
convicts.  In  fine,  my  hope  Is  for  the  Judici- 
ary to  respond  to  Its  responsibilities  with 
promptness  but  without  preclpltateness,  and 
to  keep  its  Constitutional  independence  as 
one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Albert  V.  Bryan. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    290 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REVISION    OF   FEDERAL   ELECTION 
LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    291 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1880)  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    292 

Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1880,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be  added.  This 
Is  my  bill  restricting  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision between  certain  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HENRY    J.    KAISER— AN   AMERICAN 
GIANT  IS  GONE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  stun- 
ning death  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  a  fore- 
most resident  of  my  State  and  a  truly 
towering  figure  of  our  century,  is  a 
grievous  loss  for  the  Nation  and,  indeed, 
for  civilization. 

The  accomplishments,  contributions, 
and  benefactions  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  con- 
stitute an  array  of  imperishable  monu- 
ments. His  efforts  and  influences  will  be 
visible  to,  and  felt  by,  generations  to 
come,  not  only  in  our  country,  but  veri- 
tably around  the  globe. 

Words  are  almost  impossible  to  find 
which  truly  would  describe  the  remark- 
able career — in  truth,  several  separately 
distinguishable  careers — of  this  impos- 
ing and  conspicuously  unselfish  char- 
acter. 

From  humble  beginnings,  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  was  a  unique  constructor  and 
builder,  a  tireless  Innovator,  a  versatile 
organizer,  an  inspired  and  ceaseless 
humanitarian,  and  a  remarkable  envi- 
ronment developer.  He  boldly  pioneered 
in  social  and  labor  relations  fields  as  he 
did  in  earthmoving,  shipbuilding,  indus- 
trial organization,  and  health  care.  His 
vision  was  endless,  and  his  energy  was 
characteristic  of  the  powerhouses  his 
firms  erected. 

The  boundless  confidence  this  awe- 
inspiring  figure  displayed  in  mankind 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  asso- 
ciated with  him  or  benefited  from  his 
imagination,  his  dynamic  drive,  and  his 
compassion. 

The  passing  of  the  modest,  genial,  de- 
termined being  known  affectionately  to 
tremendous  numbers  as  "H.  J."  or  "Hen- 
ry J."  will  be  mourned  in  every  stratum 
of  society  and  throughout  the  world.  An 
American  giant  is  gone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning,  entitled  "Henry  J.  Kaiser  Dead 
at  85;  Built  $2  Billion  Industrial  Giant," 
which  delineates  much  of  the  illustrious 
career  of  this  remarkable  man,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Henrt  J.  Kaiser  Is  Dead  at  85;    Bttilt  $2 

Billion  Industrial  Giant — Head  of  Mul- 

tipaceted  Empir::  Started  His  Career  at  13 

IN  Dry  Goods  Store 

Honolulu,  August  24. — Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
the  Industrialist  who  built  dams,  ships,  auto- 
mobiles and  hospitals,  died  in  his  sleep  this 
morning  at  his  home  here.  He  was  85  years 
old. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  who  had  been  suffering  from  a 
circulatory  ailment,  became  ill  on  a  recent 
trip  to  the  mainland.  He  returned  to  Honolu- 
lu on  June  25. 

At  his  side  were  his  wife,  Alyce,  a  nurse  ISi. 
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Kaiser  married  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  In  1951,  and  his  son  Edgar  Kaiser,  and 
his  wife. 

A  school  dropout  at  the  age  of  13  who  went 
on  to  become  an  Industrial  giant,  Henry  John 
Kaiser  once  declared  In  his  blunt  fashion: 
"Problems  are  only  opportunities  In  work 
clothes." 

No  stranger  to  work  clothes,  a  man  who 
some  said  subsisted  on  three  hours  of  sleep 
a  night,  Mr.  Kaiser  spent  a  rich,  restless, 
widely  diverse  lifetime  taking  on  problems 
and  converting  them  into  opportunities. 

He  built  roads,  pipelines,  dams,  factories, 
ships,  cars,  bridges,  homes,  resorts,  hospitals 
and,  ultimately,  the  many-faceted,  billion- 
dollar  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation. 

The  robust  industrialist  perpetually  aimed 
high — and  generally  made  it. 

"I  always  have  to  dream  up  against  the 
stars,"  he  observed.  "If  I  don't  dream  I'll 
make  It,  I  won't  even  get  close." 

Mr.  Kaiser  habitually  seemed  to  find  a 
way  to  get  close.  He  attained  nationwide 
fame  with  his  performance  as  a  shipbuilder 
during  World  War  II,  then  went  on  to  build 
a  giant  Industrial  empire  that  included  steel, 
cement,  aluminum  and,  for  a  hectic  period, 
automobiles. 

He  took  on  the  latter  through  the  Kalser- 
Frazer  Corporation,  which  failed.  But  he  kept 
his  hand  in  the  business  through  the  famil- 
iar Jeep,  produced  by  Willys  Motors,  which 
became  a  Kaiser  subsidiary,  and  through  two 
South  American  auto-producing  plants. 

Constantly  expanding,  most  recently  In 
Hawaii  real  estate  development,  his  busi- 
nesses achieved  annual  sales  of  $1.8  billion 
and  has  assets  of  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  one  of  four  children  of  Ger- 
man Immigrant  parents,  was  born  May  9, 
1882,  In  Sprout  Brook,  N.Y.  His  business  ca- 
reer began  at  13,  when  he  left  school  to  help 
support  his  family.  He  took  a  $1.50-a-week 
Job  as  a  cash  boy  for  a  Utica,  N.Y.,  dry  goods 
store  and  supplemented  his  income  by  taking 
photographs  after  working  hours. 

He  subsequently  took  to  the  road  as  a 
photographic  salesman  in  upstate  New  York 
and,  at  the  age  of  22,  became  a  Junior  part- 
ner In  the  photographic  concern  of  Brownell 
&  Kaiser  at  Lake  Placid. 

Within  a  year,  having  husbanded  his  re- 
sources, he  purchased  the  business  and  hung 
out  a  billboard-size  sign  over  his  door  read- 
ing "Meet  the  Man  With  a  Smile." 

OPENED  OTHER  STORES 

He  branched  out,  following  free-spending 
vacationers  to  other  resort  areas,  and  opened 
stores  In  Daytona  Beach  and  several  other 
Florida  cities  as  well  as  in  Nassau  In  the 
Bahamas. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met  Miss 
Bessie  Hannah  Fosburgh  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Her 
guardian,  a  wealthy  Virginia  lumberman,  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Kaiser's  suit  for  her  hand,  feel- 
ing he  was  unable  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
port. Mr.  Kaiser  promptly  headed  west,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  In  1906,  to  prove  himself  a 
worthy  suitor. 

There  were  no  Immediate  jobs,  but  the 
Industrious  young  Easterner  pitched  in  as  a 
helper  in  a  large  hardware  store  and  shortly 
was  taken  on  the  payroll  at  $7  a  week.  With- 
in a  year  he  was  made  city  sales  manager. 
He  returned  east  to  marry  Miss  Fosburgh 
in  April,  1907,  and  headed  back  to  Spokane. 

In  1912  he  Joined  a  construction  company 
as  a  salesman  and  manager  of  paving  con- 
tracts in  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
getting  his  first  taste  of  what  was  to  become 
a  career  In  building.  "Find  a  need,  and  fill 
it,"  he  once  declared. 

He  established  his  first  company,  the  Hen- 
ry J.  Kaiser  Company,  Ltd.,  in  1914  In  Van- 
couver B.C.,  at  the  age  of  32,  borrowing 
money  from  a  bank  to  buy  secondhand 
equipment.  His  Innate  knack  for  improvisa- 
tion and  Inventiveness  quickly  showed  itself 
and  the  company  prospered. 


SEVENTT-FIVX   THOUSAND    VILES    A    TXAR 

At  one  point  needing  water  for  a  highway 
project  near  Seattle,  he  was  reluctant  to  buy 
an  expensive  gasoline  pump  to  obtain  It.  A 
stream  near  the  project  gave  him  an  Idea  and 
In  short  order  he  anchored  a  barge  In  the 
stream,  rigged  it  up  with  a  paddlewheel  from 
a  river  steamer  and  put  the  stream  to  work 
turning  the  wheel,  which  operated  a  pump. 
"We  don't  need  power,"  Mr.  Kaiser  told  his 
foreman.  "The  Lord  does  It  for  us." 

During  the  next  dozen  years  the  hustling, 
bustling  young  businessman — "There's  only 
one  time  to  do  anything  and  that's  today," 
he  was  fond  of  saying — concentrated  on 
highway  construction  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  In  California,  In  addition  to  erect- 
ing several  sand  and  gravel  plants  of  his  own 
and  two  earth-fill  dams. 

By  1921  his  headquarters  had  been  estab- 
lished In  Oakland,  Calif.,  which  remained 
the  center  of  his  far-flung  operations  despite 
his  own  heavy  personal  travel  schedule.  He 
logged  as  many  as  75.000  miles  annually  dur- 
ing much  of  his  career  and  was  reported  to 
have  run  up  telephone  bills  on  the  order  of 
$300,000  a  year. 

In  his  own  view,  the  breakthrough  point 
in  his  business  life  came  In  1927  when,  as  a 
$20-mlllion  subcontractor  on  a  Cuban  road- 
bulldlng  project,  the  Kaiser  company  built 
200  miles  of  highway  and  500  bridges  Into  the 
Interior  of  the  Island.  The  venture  meant 
recruiting  and  organizing  6,000  workers, 
largely  unskilled,  but  the  Job,  which  took 
four  and  a  half  years,  was  completed  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

"The  biggest  headache  of  all,"  Mr.  Kaiser 
once  recalled  to  an  interviewer  "was  to 
muster  able  management  and  supervision. 

"We  learned  you  can't  Just  pay  high  sal- 
aries and  Import  the  finest  talents  Into 
your  organization.  You  and  the  men  who 
work  with  you  have  to  build  yourselves  up 
to  the  capacity  to  tackle  bigger  and  bigger 
Jobs." 

Bigger  and  bigger  Jobs  were  in  the  offing. 
While  still  In  Cuba.  Mr.  Kaiser  learned  of 
the  plans  to  build  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River.  At  that  point  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  structures  contemplated 
by  man. 

"I  lay  awake  nights  In  a  sweltering  tent 
In  Cuba,"  he  recalled,  "dreaming  of  this  great 
day  and  thinking  it  over  and  over." 

POOLING  KNOW-HOW 

His  dreaming  and  thinking  led  Mr.  Kaiser 
to  the  conclusion  "that  no  single  company 
was  alone."  "Why  not,"  he  reasoned  "get  a 
group  of  contractors  together  as  partners 
and  pool  their  Individual  know-how?" 

Out  of  this  concept  came  the  formation. 
In  1931,  of  Six  Companies,  Inc.,  which  re- 
ceived the  contract  to  build  the  giant  dam. 
Mr.  Kaiser  became  chairman  of  the  group's 
executive  committee. 

Along  with  some  of  his  associates  from 
this  successful  four-year  project,  Mr.  Kaiser, 
In  1934,  formed  and  became  president  of  the 
Columbia  Construction  Company,  which 
participated  In  the  building  of  the  Bon- 
neville Dam,  and,  later,  through  Consoli- 
dated Builders,  he  constructed  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  Mr.  Kaiser 
undertook  such  other  heavy  construction 
projects  as  the  piers  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge;  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  pipelines  In  the  Northwest, 
Southwest  and  Mexico;  naval  defenses  on 
Wake,  Guam  and  Hawaii,  and  a  30-mlle 
aqueduct  for  the  New  York  City  water 
system. 

Up  to  the  start  of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Kaiser 
and  companies  associated  with  him  had  built 
about  1,000  projects  totaling  $383 -million. 

SHIPBUILDINC     records 

He  also  participated  In  the  construction 
of  the  Shasta  Dam  In  Northern  California, 


winning  a  bid  In  1939  to  supply  6  million 
barrels  of  cement  and  11  million  tons  of 
aggregates. 

"They  tell  me,"  he  remarked  at  one  point, 
"I  often  go  out  on  a  limb.  Well,  that's  where 
I  like  to  be."  On  the  Shasta  Dam  project, 
for  example,  he  demonstrated  one  of  the 
techniques  for  large-scale  operations  that 
virtually  became  his  trademark. 

He  built  a  9.6-mlle  conveyor  belt  to  carry 
sand  and  gravel  from  Redding,  Calif.,  to  the 
dam  site.  He  also  built  a  mammoth  cement 
plant  at  Permanente,  Calif.,  confounding  his 
competitors  for  the  cement  contract  on  the 
Shasta  Dam.  At  the  time  he  submitted  his 
bid  he  didn't  even  have  a  site  for  the  cement 
plant. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Kaiser  rose  to  international  prominence 
through  the  speed,  breadth  and  quality  of 
his  war  construction  program.  Although  new 
to  shipbuilding,  the  Kaiser  organization  en- 
tered the  ship-repair  and  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness on  a  colossal  scale. 

It  was  soon  setting  records  for  speed  In  the 
launching  of  cargo  ships.  The  use  of  pre- 
fabrication  techniques  and  his  by  now  fa- 
miliar innovations  culminated  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  10,500-ton  freighter  at  a  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  yard  In  4  days  and  15  hours 
from  keeling  to  launching. 

Averaging  a  ship  a  day,  Mr.  Kaiser  went  on 
to  build  a  total  of  1,490  vessels.  Including 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  American  pro- 
duction of  merchant  shipping  and  60  small 
aircraft  carriers,  on  his  68  shlpways.  He 
wound  up  operating  a  chain  of  six  shipyards 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one  oa  the  Atlantic. 

Just  as  he  needed  cement  for  the  Shasta 
Dam  project,  and  proceeded  to  build  his  own 
plant,  so  he  found  he  needed  steel  for  his 
shipbuilding  activities. 

He  proceeded  to  build,  at  Pontana,  Calif., 
the  Pacific  Coast's  first  completely  integrated 
Iron  and  steel  plant — containing,  in  one 
facility,  all  the  equipment  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing both  metals.  He  financed  this  venture 
with  a  $112-mllllon  loan  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

To  equip  ships  with  engines  built  by  his 
yards,  he  bought  and  expanded  an  Ironworks 
at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  At  Permanente  he  con- 
structed and  put  into  operation  a  magnesium 
plant  to  supply  that  metal  for  airplane  con- 
struction. 

Before  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Kaiser  was  also 
In  the  aircraft  and  aircraft-parts  business 
and  was  managing  the  largest  artillery  shell 
operations  In  the  country. 

ALUMINUM    ENTERPRISE 

Characteristically,  he  entered  the  postwar 
period  with  all  the  drive  he  had  displayed 
before  and  during  the  war,  and  soon  added 
an  aluminum  facility  to  his  steelmaklng  op- 
erations. By  1947  his  aluminum  enterprise. 
In  business  less  than  a  year,  showed  sales 
of  $41.7-mllllon  and  earnings  of  $5.3-mlIllon. 

He  boldly  entered  the  automobile  business 
with  the  formation,  In  1945,  of  the  Kalser- 
Frazer  CorjKjratlon,  which  leased  the  huge 
Willow  Run  plant  near  Detroit.  Initially, 
both  a  Kaiser  and  a  Frazer  car  were  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Kaiser  once  said,  "In  the  Frazer  there 
is  the  heart  of  Joe  Frazer  and  in  the  Kaiser 
you  will  find  the  soul  of  Henry  Kaiser." 
His  partner  was  Joseph  W.  Frazer,  who  had 
had  30  years  in  the  sales  and  financial  as- 
pects of  the  automobile  business. 

The  Frazer  and  Kaiser  passenger  cars  were 
eagerly  awaited  by  a  car-hungry  public  after 
the  war.  But  by  1955  the  three  main  models, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Frazer  and  the  compact 
Henry  J.,  had  Joined  a  long  list  of  also-rans  In 
the  highly  competitive  automobile  business. 
Mr.  Kaiser  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
venture  to  undercapitalization. 

Today  the  affiliated  Kaiser  companies  turn 
out  300  products  from  180  plants  and  proj- 
ects  in  32  states  and  40  foreign  countries. 
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They  employ  more  than  90,000  people  and 
have  130,000  stocltholders. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Kaiser  concentrated 
his  energies  on  the  development  of  extensive 
resort  and  community  facilities,  Including  a 
f4-mlllton  Kaiser  Foundation  hospital  In 
Hawaii. 

A  hulJclng.  bald,  bull-shouldered  figure, 
Mr.  Kaiser  packed  his  6-foot,  240-pound 
frame  off  to  Hawaii  and  the  island  of  Oahu 
for  a  rest  In  1954.  Impressed  with  the  poten- 
tial he  sighted  there,  he  soon  was  casting 
about  for  some  land  and  in  short  order  built 
the  Hawaiian  Village  hotel. 

This  was,  typically,  merely  the  first  step 
In  what  was  to  become  a  6.000-acre,  $350- 
mlllion  housing  and  resort  development 
known  as  Hawall-Kal. 

Just  as  he  had  made  his  presence  felt 
wherever  he  turned  up.  Mr.  Kaiser  soon  be- 
came a  familiar  figure  on  the  Island,  sporting, 
among  other  things,  pink  decor  for  his  hotel, 
a  pink  Lincoln  Continental  of  his  own,  a 
profusion  of  pink  Jeeps,  pink  bulldozers  and 
road-grading  equipment.  "Pink,"  he  told  an 
Inquiring  reporter,  "Is  a  happy  color." 

Most  happy  himself  when  working  full  tilt, 
Mr.  Kaiser  never  took  the  time  to  pursue 
such  standard  executive  pursuits  as  golf.  He 
was  active  In  hydroplane  racing  for  a  time, 
sometimes  piloting  his  own  cup-wlnnlng 
Scotter  II  and  Hawall-Kal  at  speeds  of  100 
miles  an  hour.  He  left  the  competitive 
driving  to  professionals,  however. 

Generally  up  at  5:30  AJid.  every  day,  Mr. 
Kaiser  switched  on  his  television  and  radio 
sets  for  the  news,  ate  a  quick  steak  break- 
fast and  was  oS  and  running  for  what  gen- 
erally consisted  of  16-hour  working  days.  He 
was  a  nonsmoker  and  relaxed  occasionally 
with  a  pre-dlnner  drink. 

He  sported  two  watches,  one  bearing  West 
Coast  time,  the  other  showing  the  time  where 
he  happened  to  be.  In  recent  years  mostly 
Hawaiian  time. 

A  registered  Republican,  Mr.  Kaiser  was  an 
Independent  voter  who,  during  the  immedi- 
ate postwar  years,  was  the  object  of  a  brief 
Presidential  boom.  It  was  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  considered  him  as 
a  possible  running  mate  In  the  1944  cam- 
paign. But  Mr.  Kaiser  regarded  himself  as  a 
builder,  not  a  politician. 

MEDICAL    CASE    FROCRAM 

Mr.  K&iser's  continuing  Interest  In  health 
and  medical  care  led  to  the  development  of 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram. The  program  Includes  the  building  of 
self-sustaining  hospitals  and  medical  centers 
where  medical  care  Is  provided  by  independ- 
ent partnerships  of  doctors  under  a  prepay- 
ment health  plan.  More  than  1.25  million 
people  In  California,  Oregon.  Washington 
and  Hawaii  are  members  of  the  plan. 

Among  many  honors  and  citations.  Mr. 
Kaiser  received  In  1966  the  Murray-Green 
Award  from  the  AJ.L.-C.I.O.  Executive 
Council  for  outstanding  service  to  the  labor 
movement.  He  was  the  first  Industrialist  to 
be  given  this  highest  honor  bestowed  by  or- 
ganized labor. 

His  lifelong  theme,  said  Joseph  A.  Belme. 
chairman  of  the  A.FX.-C.I.O.  Community 
Services  Committee,  In  presenting  the  award, 
has  been:  "The  worker  Is  a  human  being." 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  unable  to  attend  the  award 
dinner  In  Washington.  His  surviving  son, 
Edgar  Fosburgb  Kaiser,  read  his  remarks 
for  him,  which  said  In  part: 

"I  have  often  been  asked,  'What  Is  It,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  in  your  organization  that  enables 
you  to  make  Impossible  projects  become  pos- 
sible?" I  appreciate  the  compliment  and  an- 
swer that  our  real  Job  Is  not  the  building  of 
dams,  ships,  factories  and  hospitals,  our  Job 
Is  to  build  and  develop  people,  to  bring  out 
their  courage,  their  talents,  their  zeal  and 
their  will  to  work." 

Mr.  Kaiser's  first  wife,  Mrs.  Bessie  Pos- 
burgh  Kaiser,  died  March  14,  1951.  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.  The  couple  had  another  son, 
Heziry  J.  Jr.,  who  died  in  1961. 


On  April  10,  1951,  Mr.  Kaiser  married  his 
wife's  former  nurse  Alyce  Chester. 


INFORMATION  LEAK  ON  BOND 
ISSUE 

Mr.  WTLlilAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, once  again  questions  have  been 
raised  thiat  there  was  a  leak  of  advance 
information  concerning  the  interest 
rates,  maturity  date,  and  so  forth,  of  a 
new  $2.5  billion  bond  issue  which  the 
Treasury  Department  released  to  the 
public  yesterday. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  this  information  was  leaked, 
and  transactions  on  the  exchange 
clearly  indicate  that  inside  speculators 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  the  past  few 
months  that  vital  information  has  been 
leaked  from  the  Ti-easury  Department. 
First,  in  May  of  this  year  there  was  a 
premature  leak  of  information  concern- 
ing the  administration's  change  in  policy 
on  silver.  Second,  earlier  this  month 
there  was  a  leak  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  10-percent  surtax,  and  now 
once  again  there  was  a  leak  on  the  ad- 
vance terms  of  a  $2.5  billion  bond  issue. 

As  a  result  of  these  leaks,  speculators 
with  the  inside  information  have  been 
able  to  reap  profits  of  millions. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  these 
leaks  all  developed  through  one  agency 
of  the  Government,  it  is  time  that  we 
get  more  than  a  milktoast  promise  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  he 
will  investigate. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  has 
asked  the  American  taxpayers  to  i>ay  an 
additional  10-percent  surtax,  certainly 
the  very  least  this  Department  can  do  is 
to  stop  handing  out  advance  information 
to  those  with  inside  contacts. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  and  I,  under  date  of  August  9, 
directed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  an 
investigation  of  the  two  previous  leaks 
from  this  Department.  We  are  today  re- 
questing the  chairman  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  a  full-scale  investigation  on  the 
agenda  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Finance  Committee  at  its  next  executive 
session. 

It  is  essential  that  this  investigation 
be  conducted  to  determine  first,  the 
source  of  the  leak,  and  second,  who 
profited  therefrom.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
Federal  agencies,  and  this  challenge  to 
its  integrity  cannot  be  left  unanswered. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record  two  articles 
concerning  these  leaks — the  first,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Lee  M.  Cohen  as  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  August  20;  and 
the  second,  an  article  appearing  in  to- 
day's Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Aug.  20,  1967] 

Bond   News   "Leak"   Prompts   Treasury 
Probe 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 
The  Treasury  Is  looking  into  an  apparent 
"leak"  to  the  bond  market  of  information  on 


a  $2.5  billion  borrowing  operation  last  week, 
a  debt-management  official  said  yesterday. 

Such  advance  knowledge  could  be  worth  a 
lot  of  money  to  a  bond  dealer  or  investor. 

The  Treasury  officially  announced  at  3:00 
p.m.  Thursday,  the  closing  hour  for  normal 
trading,  that  It  will  borrow  $2.5  billion 
through  the  sale  of  3 'j -year  notes. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  Tuesday  for 
the  notes,  which  will  pay  5.375  percent  in- 
terest and  will  be  priced  at  a  discount  from 
face  value  to  make  the  effective  interest  yield 
5.40  percent. 

PECULIAR     SHIFI     NOTED 

About  a  half-hour  before  the  official  an- 
nouncement, msrket  prices  shifted  pecu- 
liarly— in  a  manner  similar  to  what  would 
be  expected  if  the  terms  of  the  financing  were 
known. 

Prices  declined  on  already  outstanding 
Treasury  securities  maturing  between  No- 
vember 1970  and  May  1972.  The  new  notes 
will  mature  in  February  1971,  increasing  the 
supply  of  securities  in  that  general  sector. 

Increased  supplies  of  securities  relative  to 
demand  in  any  maturity  sector  tend  to  push 
prices  down. 

At  the  same  time,  prices  rose  on  outstand- 
ing securities  maturing  around  August  1973. 

The  market  had  conjectured  for  weeks  that 
the  Treasury  might  sell  notes  matvirlng  in 
about  seven  years,  at  an  Interest  rate  of  about 
5.5  percent. 

ST7PPLY     KEPT     DOWN 

An  increased  supply  of  seven-year  secu- 
rities probably  would  have  depressed  prices. 
The  Treasury's  decision  against  selling  seven- 
year  notes  kept  the  supply  down  and  normally 
would  stabilize  or  raise  prices. 

When  prices  shifted  Thursday  before  the 
Treasury's  official  announcement,  word 
spread  quickly  through  the  market  that  the 
terms  had  leaked. 

A  Treasury  debt-management  official  said 
yesterday  he  had  heard  the  reports  of  a  leak 
and  was  "concerned  about  it." 

No  "formal  Investigation"  is  being  con- 
ducted, he  said,  but  "I  would  like  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  and  we  are  going  to  make 
efforts  to  track  it  down." 

He  said  he  had  not  heard  directly  from 
anyone  claiming  advance  knowledge. 

PROFIT    POSSIBLE 

A  dealer  or  investor  with  advance  informa- 
tion Thursday  could  have  profited  by  selling 
securities  maturing  in  around  three  and  a 
half  years  or  buying  In  the  seven-year  sector. 

The  official  said  he  knew  of  no  one  who 
had  made  money  on  the  leak.  If  there  was 
one. 

Officials  said  they  were  not  sure  about  any 
laws  penalizing  premature  disclosure  of  such 
sensitive  information.  There  are  many  pos- 
sible ways  the  terms  could  have  leaked, 
they  continued. 

Terms  of  a  financing  are  not  decided  finally 
until  the  day  of  the  announcement,  after 
the  debt  managers  check  market  conditions. 

SENT    BY    WIRE 

The  terms  are  sent  by  government  wire  to 
the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which 
distribute  them  to  their  branches.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  handles  srubscrlptions  for  Treas- 
ury securities  sales. 

Officials  said  they  were  not  sure  what  time 
the  wires  were  dispatched  Thursday.  They 
said  normal  practice  is  to  send  the  wires 
some  time  after  noon,  but  more  than  an 
hour  before  the  public  announcement. 

TTie  wires  carry  warnings  against  prema- 
ture disclosure. 

The  text  of  a  press  release  detailing  the 
terms  normally  Is  processed  by  Treasury  em- 
ployees before  the  announcement  time. 

Treasury  Information  officers  read  the  an- 
nouncement by  phone  to  financial  reporters 
a  few  m-nutes  before  the  release  time  Thurs- 
day, with  warnings  not  to  disseminate  the 
information  until  3:30  p.m. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1967] 
Treasury's  Notes  of  $2.5  Billion  Sell  Fairly 
Well — Bur  Suspicions  of  "Leaking"  of 
Advance  Information  on  Terms  Cloud 
Auction — Most  Allotments  Are  38  Per- 
cent 

Washington. — The  Treasury's  $2.5  billion 
note  offer  sold  reasonably  well,  but  the  op- 
eration Is  being  clouded  by  suspicions  that 
advance  Information  was  "leaked"  to  specu- 
lators. 

The  offering  drew  a  response  strong  enough 
to  require  rationing  most  investors  to  38% 
of  the  amount  they  sought.  The  allotment 
refiected  somewhat  less  demand  than  orig- 
inally anticipated  in  the  financial  community 
but  a  bit  stronger  demand  than  generally 
expected    later,    a   Treasury   analyst   said. 

Altogether,  the  Treasury  accepted  orders 
for  $2,498,000,000  of  the  3'/2  year  notes,  of  a 
total  $5,990,000,000  received.  The  notes  carry 
a  5%V<;  interest  coupon  but  were  priced  at 
a  discount  of  99.92  per  $100  of  face  value  to 
yield  about  5.4 '^r. 

BANKS    ORDER    MOST    NOTES 

Banks  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  orders 
submitted  requesting  $4,603,000,000  for  their 
own  portfolios.  This  was  expected,  officials 
said,  since  the  maturity  was  scaled  to  banks' 
likely  desires  and  since  they  were  permitted 
to  pay  for  them  through  credits  to  their 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts,  thus  avoid- 
ing Immediate  cash  drains.  All  other  in- 
vestors sought  $1,387,000,000  of  the  notes. 

Tips  that  advance  Information  on  the  offer- 
ing was  "leaked"  to  some  market  participants 
are  under  investigation,  an  official  said,  ex- 
pressing hope  that  the  Inquiry  will  be  com- 
pleted soon.  While  details  of  Treasury  offer- 
ings are  a  closely  guarded  secret,  some  trans- 
actions Just  prior  to  the  public  announce- 
ment on  Aug.  17  were  suspicious  enough  that 
several  dealers  phoned  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank's  trading  desk  that  day  to  ex- 
press concern. 

Authorities  expressed  doubt  that  advance 
disclosure  of  financing  terms  could  lead  to 
criminal  prosecution,  but  said  they  "could 
and  would"  fire  any  Treasury  employee  found 
to  have  violated  department  regulations  in 
such  a  manner. 

INVESTOR    DEMAND    "REASONABLE" 

As  to  the  offering's  final  results,  a  Treasury 
analyst  called  the  investor  demand  "reason- 
able," considering  the  continuing  uncertain- 
ty in  capital  markets  over  the  fate  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposed  10 ','1  income  tax 
surcharge. 

In  another  development.  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  testified  that  assurance 
that  the  proposed  tax  rise  will  be  enacted 
would  have  a  favorable  "psychological  Im- 
pact" on  the  financial  community  even  If 
most  of  the  Treasury's  borrowing  Is  done  be- 
fore It  takes  effect.  At  a  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearing,  he  told  Rep.  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.) , 
that  "the  money  markets  are  watching  as 
carefully  as  we  are  what  the  Congress  might 
do,"  as  enactment  would  mean  relatively  less 
of  the  Treasury's  borrowing  will  have  to  be  a 
long-term  addition  to  the  public  debt. 

If  the  surcharge  Is  passed  according  to  the 
President's  plan  and  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  Is  held  to  his  lowest  estimate 
of  $14  billion.  Mr.  Schultze  said,  the  net  mar- 
ket borrowing  by  the  Treasury  and  other 
Federal  agencies  would  be  about  $10  billion 
to  $12  billion.  This  estimate,  he  said  allows 
for  several  billion  dollars  of  purchases  of 
Treasury  securities  by  Government  trust 
funds  and  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

SHARP    CONTRAST    TO    LAST    YEAR 

While  the  demands  on  the  financial  mar- 
kets would  thus  be  less  than  the  deficit  figure 
alone  Indicates,  Mr.  Schultze  stressed  that 
this  Is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  last  fiscal  year, 
when  trust  funds  and  reserve  banks  bought 
so  much  Treasury  debt  that  the  total  of  all 
Government  securities  owned  by  private  in- 
vestors was  reduced.  And  without  the  sur- 


charge, he  said,  the  Government's  needs  for 
credit  from  the  private  economy  would  be 
"well  up  into  the  208"  of  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Treasury  itself,  another  official  said 
later,  hasn't  made  any  change  so  far  In  its 
projection  that  it  wiU  have  to  borrow  about 
$6.5  billion  to  $7  billion  more  by  the  end  of 
December,  which  would  bring  its  July-De- 
cember new-cash  financing  to  about  $15  bil- 
lion. Some  of  this  borrowing  Is  In  securities 
that  mature  next  spring,  so  the  figure  Isn't 
directly  comparable  to  those  used  by  Mr. 
Schultze.  Also  the  Treasury  figures  don't  al- 
low for  any  offsetting  purchases  by  other 
Government  accounts,  and  they  don't  en- 
compass new  borrowing  that  other  agencies 
might  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  J.  KAISER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
remarkable  man  has  died  in  recent  hours, 
Henry  J.  Kaiser.  At  the  age  of  85,  this 
industrialist  and  humanitarian  passed 
from  an  active  life  while  living,  as  he 
had  been  for  several  years,  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  West 
■Virginia  we  have  many  Important  in- 
dustries. One  of  the  most  successful  is 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  installation  near 
Ravenswood.  This  plant  was  located  in 
West  Virginia  through  the  personal  and 
direct  decision  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

I  very  well  recall  the  occasion  of  the 
dinner  meeting  in  the  high  school  gym- 
nasium at  Ravenswood,  when  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  was  honored  for  the  selection  of 
the  West  Virginia  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plant. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Kaiser  said: 

We  did  not  locate  this  plant  In  this  valley, 
because  It  Is  a  wide  valley.  There  are  other 
valleys  Just  as  wide  throughout  the  country. 
We  did  not  locate  this  plant  here  because  the 
Ohio  River  is  a  deep  body  of  water.  There  are 
other  rivers  Just  as  deep  In  this  Nation.  We 
came  to  West  Virginia  because  the  people 
wanted  us  to  come. 

Mr.  Kaiser  said  that  he  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  company  had  been  assured 
by  our  citizens  that  they  would  work  to 
make  i,he  plant  a  success. 

This  was  in  1955.  That  plant  has  been 
a  success.  There  are  more  laborers  in 
that  one  installation  today,  I  am  told, 
than  in  any  other  single  installation  of 
the  great  Kaiser  empire.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Byrd],  who  now 
sits  in  the  Chamber,  well  knows,  approx- 
imately 3,500  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed in  a  modern  facility. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  co- 
operated. The  laborers  have  been  worthy 
of  their  hire.  The  productivity  of  the 
plant  has  been  very  high. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  25  of  this 
year,  I  visited  Mr.  Kaiser  in  his  home  on 
the  outskirts  of  Honolulu  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Randolph,  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  sat  talking  with 
Mr.  Kaiser,  I  noted  that  he  was  not 
physically  strong,  as  he  had  once  been, 
but  he  was  mentally  alert. 

I  shall  cherish  not  only  the  memory  of 
that  night  in  the  gymnasium  at  Ravens- 
wood, when  I  presented  Mr.  Kaiser  for 
his  speech,  but  I  shall  ever  remember 
Mr.  Kaiser  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
ference a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  in  essence 
what  Mr.  Kaiser  said  about  the  location 
of  the  plant  in  West  Virginia.  He  was 
interested  in  products,  but  he  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  contribution  of 
people  in  the  making  of  products.  As  I 
was  privileged  to  shake  his  hand  on 
leaving  his  home,  he  remarked: 

Tell  our  young  people  that  there  Is  so 
much  yet  to  be  done.  We  have  only  scratched 
the  surface. 

What  a  wonderful  way  for  a  man  to 
think  at  the  age  of  85. 

Now  Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  died.  But  he 
has  left  a  legacy  to  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country  who  believe  in  coopera- 
tive effort  between  management  and  la- 
bor, which  is  the  secret  of  the  great  pro- 
ductivity of  our  American  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  these  mo- 
ments to  speak  in  the  Chamber  today, 
because  in  the  continuing  discussion  of 
complex  issues  which  are  before  us,  hour 
by  hour,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  pause 
and  express  our  genuine  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  such  leaders  as  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  add  to  what  my  colleague  has 
already  said,  except  to  state  that  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  senior  colleague  today 
exemplify  thoroughly  and  well  the  sol- 
emn thoughts  of  myself  and  fellow  West 
Virginians. 

My  State  and  its  people  mourn  the 
passing  of  this  great  industrial  leader,  a 
man  whose  work  has  benefited  so  many 
Americans,  not  only  in  West  Virginia, 
but  also  elsewhere. 

My  State  and  its  people  extend  their 
sympathy  to  the  family  and  the  host  of 
friends  who  mourn  the  passing  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  my  able  colleague  express  for 
both  of  us  the  feeling  that  not  only  we 
but  literally  thousands  and  thousands  of 
West  Virginians  also  have  for  this  man, 
whom  many  of  us  knew. 

Our  people  today  come  down  from  the 
highlands  of  West  Virginia  and  travel  as 
much  as  150  miles  a  day  round  trip  to 
work  in  this  plant  in  the  valley.  They  are 
good  workers.  Az  I  have  indicated  they 
are  worthy  of  their  hire  and  we  are  grate- 
ful that  Mr.  Kaiser  and  other  executives 
within  his  industrial  empire  determined 
to  locate  the  installation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Our  economy  has  benefited.  Prod- 
ucts are   manufactured.  Workers  have 
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galiiful  jobs.  Behind  these  gains  there 
waa  a  giildlng  genius — a  dreamer  who 
was  dynamic  during  his  life  of  success 
and  service.  This  man  was  Henry  J. 
Kaiser. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Henry  John  Kaiser,  a  great  industrial- 
ist, builder,  hospital  founder,  and  hu- 
manitarian, who  passed  away  yesterday 
In  Honolulu  at  the  age  of  85. 

His  name  and  fame  was  international; 
his  vast  Interests  spread  over  many 
States  of  our  Nation  and  In  40  coun- 
tries overseas.  During  a  fabulous  life- 
time of  service  to  his  coimtry  and  his  fel- 
low man,  Heiuy  Kaiser  gave  fully  of  his 
prodigious  energy,  drive,  and  creative 
imagination.  He  became  what  few  men 
achieve — a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Because  his  achievements  were  so 
numerous  and  dispersed  far  and  wide, 
many  communities  identify  themselves 
with  the  life  and  good  works  of  Henry 
Kaiser.  Hawaii  is  especially  proud  to 
claim  him  as  one  of  her  own.  We  are 
proud  that  he  chose  Hawaii  for  his  home. 

He  came  to  Hawaii  in  1955,  at  a  time 
when  his  vision  and  business  acumen 
helped  to  open  vistas  of  what  the  future 
Hawaii  could  be.  In  his  own  words,  he 
found  a  need  and  filled  it. 

He  directly  supervised  the  building  of 
the  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel,  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Medical  Center,  a  large  ce- 
ment plant,  tmd  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  facilities. 

His  brightest  Island  dream — the  build- 
ing of  a  new  community  of  Hawail-Kal 
In  Honolulu  for  an  ultimate  population 
of  60,000  residents — is  well  on  its  way  to 
fulfillment. 

In  launching  his  projects,  Henry  Kai- 
ser often  encountered  obstacles  which 
would  have  dismayed  lesser  men.  "All  my 
life,"  he  once  remarked,  "I've  been  going 
acralnst  the  wind" — and  succeeding. 

The  high  esteem  and  affection  In  which 
he  was  held  In  his  adopted  State  of  Ha- 
waii are  reflected  in  the  varied  honors 
conferred  on  him,  among  them  Hawaii 
Salesman  of  the  Year  Award;  Order  of 
the  Splintered  Paddle  Award;  Honolulu 
Realty  Board  honorary  membership;  Ha- 
waii Father  of  the  Year;  resolutions  by 
three  Hawaii  Legislatures  haUlng  his 
contributions  to  Hawaii's  development; 
Hawaii's  Native-Bom  Citizen  of  the 
Year;  and  Brotherhood  Award  as  "Dis- 
tinguished Builder  of  Society." 

They  are  symbolic  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  community  where  he  spent  the  last. 
busy  12  years  of  his  life.  They  were  added 
to  the  host  of  other  awards  and  honors 
presented  him  elsewhere,  including  seven 
honorary  doctorate  degrees,  Degree  of 
Chevalier,  Legion  of  Honor,  from  Prance ; 
and  honors  from  international,  national, 
and  local  organizations. 

In  his  passing,  Hawaii  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  distinguished  citizen  who  nill  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  Pong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
S3rmpathy  and  sorrowful  aloha  to  his  sur- 
vivors— his  wife,  Alyce,  of  Honolulu;  his 
son,  Edgar  F.,  who  has  long  held  top  ex- 
ecutive positions  in  his  father's  enter- 
prises; two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Cummings 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Augusta  Le  Sesne  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.;  and  nine  grand- 
children. 


On  his  85th  birthday,  May  9,  1967,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  published  an  in- 
terview with  Henry  Kaiser,  in  which  his 
colorful  and  dynamic  personality  is  re- 
vealed by  the  writer,  Cobey  Black.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Giant  Leaves  His  Footprints  on  the 

Sands   of  Time 

(By   Cobey    Black) 

Have  you  fuIflUed  your  dream,  Mr.  Kaiser? 
I  asked. 

"Which  dream?"  cnme  the  answer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  soft  chuckle.  The  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  distance  phone  waa 
clear  and  alert. 

"Our  fellows  used  to  joke  about  my  having 
a  new  sunrise  idea  each  day,"  continued 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  from  his  main  office  atop  the 
Kaiser  Center  in  Oakland,  California,  where 
he  Is  celebrating  his  85th  birthday  today  by 
working  as  usual. 

"And  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  next  85." 
Again  the  chuckle  came  over  the  line.  "I 
think  when  one  stops  dreaming  new  dreams, 
it  must  be  a  sign  of  getting  old.  But  if  you 
can  dream  and  then  work  to  make  those 
dreams  come  true,  It  keeps  you  young  and 
puts  real  zest  Into  life.  Wasn't  It  the  poet 
Robert  Browning  who  said  your  reach  should 
exceed  your  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Perhaps  It  was  prophetic  that  when  Brown- 
ing said  these  words,  a  young  boy  in  Sprout 
Brook,  New  York,  was  Just  beginning  to 
dream. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  born  on  May  9,  1885, 
seven  years  before  his  favorite  poet's  death. 
In  the  frame  farmhouse  of  his  German  immi- 
grant parents.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker, 
his  mother  a  practical  nurse.  Young  Henry 
left  school  at  13  to  take  a  job  at  $1.50  a 
week  In  a  drygoods  store.  Today  from  the 
eyrie  of  his  international  headquarters,  he 
scans  an  industrial  empire  with  assets  ex- 
ceeding $2.7  billion  In  33  states  and  more 
than  40  countries. 

In  his  golden  years  he  can  look  back  on 
a  life  predicated  on  the  golden  rule  of  help- 
ing his  fellow  man.  Kaiser  is  not  a  man  to 
look  back,  however. 

"A  builder's  Job  Is  never  done,"  he  told 
me.  "Before  you  finish  the  current  work, 
you  should  be  thinking  of  the  next  Job. 

"The  fact  Is  that  as  a  young  man  and  up 
through  almost  the  first  30  years  of  my  life, 
I  had  to  search  my  mind  and  soul  hard 
trying  to  And  a  great  dream  of  my  life — 
to  discover  Just  what  I  most  wanted  to  do — 
to  achieve  a  great  motivating  purpose  In  my 
career.  Then  I  found  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  wanted  to  be  a  builder. 

"So  when  you  ask  me  whether  my  dream 
has  been  fulfilled,  I  have  to  say  that  I  never 
want  to  feel  satisfied  that  I've  done  all  I 
could  and  should.  The  dream  of  hospitals  and 
medical  care  for  people  can  never  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled,"  said  the  master  builder  who 
resolved  at  the  age  of  16,  when  his  mother 
died  in  his  arms  for  lack  of  medical  care, 
that  he  would  help  others  protect  their 
health. 

In  a  lifetime  of  good  works,  the  project 
closest  to  Kaiser's  heart  has  been  the  found- 
ing of  the  world's  largest  private  initiative 
system  of  hospitals  and  pre-paid  medical 
care,  with  18  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals, 
40  clinics,  and  a  health  plan  that  provides 
care  by  1.600  doctors  for  1.500,000  members. 

"That  dream,  I  hope,  can  go  on  and  on 
forever,  with  more  and  more  persons  giving 
of  themselves  to  bring  better  health  to  more 
people.  The  dream  of  fulfilling  human  needs 
should  go  on  and  on,  with  more  willing 
hands  taking  it  up." 

To  whom  do  you  credit  your  success?  I 
asked. 


"My  first  thought  is  of  my  mother.  She 
taught  me  the  simple  truths,  yet  the  greatest 
lessons  of  my  life.  She  tried  to  Inculcate  in 
her  son  and  daughters  a  love  of  people,  the 
aim  of  serving  others — Just  as  she  gave  her 
services  as  a  nurse  to  her  neighbors.  She 
said  'Henry,  if  I  give  you  nothing  else  but  the 
Joy  of  work,  it  will  be  a  great  thing.'  She 
taught  me  faith. 

"I  walked  the  streets  of  New  York  City  for 
three  weeks  hunting  a  job  and  being  turned 
down.  I  pitched  hay  from  morn  till  night. 
I  walked  four  miles  from  my  home  to  the 
drygoods  store  until  I  made  a  deal  with  the 
operator  of  the  horsedrawn  streetcar  that 
I  would  hitch  up  the  horse  at  5  a.m.  and 
drive  the  car  to  his  house.  That  way  I  earned 
the  nickel  fare. 

"When  I  moved  West,  I  had  to  apply  13 
times  for  a  Job  In  a  hardware  store  in  Spo- 
kane before  the  owner  hired  me.  Things 
didn't  come  easy,  and  the  struggles  probably 
are  the  making  of  a  fellow." 

Kaiser  kept  the  faith  through  a  series  of 
struggles  that  inevitably  ended  In  success: 

While  still  in  the  drygoods  store  he  made 
extra  money  by  selling  photographs  on  the 
side,  eventually  offering  the  owner  of  a  pho- 
tographic shop  to  work  for  nothing  if  he 
could  double  the  business  In  a  year  and  re- 
ceive half  an  Interest.  He  trebled  the  busi- 
ness and  bought  it  out.  The  sign  outside 
his  first  store  read:  "Meet  the  Man  with  a 
Smile." 

With  stores  in  New  York,  Florida  and  Nas- 
sau, the  young  man  went  West.  He  became 
a  i<oad  builder,  opening  his  first  company  in 
Vancouver  at  the  age  of  32. 

He  Jumped  off  a  moving  train  to  get  his 
first  Job  in  California,  a  road  contract  in 
Redding.  The  train  didn't  stop  in  this  small 
town,  but  when  it  slowed  down  to  dump  off 
the  mail,  it  also  dumped  off  Henry  Kaiser. 
He  won  the  contract  and  established  his 
headquarters  in  Oakland.  Today  the  28-story 
Kaiser  Center  stands  on  the  site. 

The  same  ingenuity  and  extra  effort  that 
enabled  him  to  pave  roads  at  double  the  pre- 
vious speed.  Kaiser  also  applied  to  building 
dams.  Chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  combined  companies  that  built  Hoover 
Dam,  he  completed  the  Job  two  years  ahead 
of  schedule. 

During  World  War  n,  Kaiser's  58  shlpways 
produced  30  percent  of  merchant  shipping, 
plus  50  small  carriers,  averaging  a  new  ship 
a  day  and  a  carrier  a  week.  The  Robert  E. 
Peary  was  launched  four  days  and  15  hours 
after  the  keel  was  laid — and  the  ship  was 
complete  with  bath  towels  and  sharpened 
pencils  In  the  chart  room. 

It  was  during  these  expedited  days  that 
Henry  Kaiser  assumed  the  stride  of  the  in- 
dustrial giant.  Among  the  Kaiser  companies 
that  thrived:  Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel,  now  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  aggregates  in 
California;  Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Cor- 
poration, largest  cement  company  in  the 
West  with  43  plants  and  $99  million  in  an- 
nual sales;  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation,  ninth 
largest  In  the  country  with  more  than  a  third 
billion  dollars  in  sales  a  year.  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum today  has  assets  In  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion and  is  the  fourth  largest  producer  in  the 
world.  Kaiser  Jeep  sales  totaled  $333  million 
in  1966,  and  his  Jeeps  are  manufactured  in 
33  countries. 

In  1955  the  giant  made  his  first  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  Waiklkl.  This  step  marked 
the  start  of  Hawaii's  building  boom  and 
kicked  off  the  explosion  of  tourism. 

I  remember  an  early  morning  in  June  of 
that  year  when  bulldozers  broke  ground  for 
Kaiser's  Hawaiian  dream,  a  rush-order  hotel 
which  many  reactionaries  predicted  would 
become  a  nightmare.  Although  In  his  seven- 
ties, Henry  J.  Kaiser  himself  worked  16  hours 
a  day,  directing  construction.  He  Inaugurated 
the  unprecedented  practice  of  hiring  labor 
crews  around  the  clock.  Exactly  three  months 
later,    the    doors    of    the   Hawaiian    Village 
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opened  as  scheduled.  Within  a  year,  the  vil- 
lage had  mushroomed  into  a  1,146-room 
high-rise  hotel. 

One  day,  while  I  was  following  Mr.  Kaiser 
through  rooms  that  went  up  around  us,  a 
distraught  foreman  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"The  boss  had  a  dream  last  night  of  a  water- 
fall and  he  wants  it  reconstructed  in  the 
lobby  by  tomorrow." 

Another  sunrise  idea  was  the  aluminxim 
dome.  "How  do  you  like  it,  Cobey?"  Mr.  Kai- 
ser asked  me.  "Practical,"  I  said,  "but  hard- 
ly Hawaiian."  Undaunted,  Mr.  Kaiser  replied, 
"It  looks  Just  like  a  pineapple." 

And  then  there  was  the  evening  he  Invited 
Maestro  George  Baratl  to  conduct  the  Hono- 
lulu Symphony  in  the  dome  and  Alfred  Apaka 
to  sing,  so  the  press  could  appreciate  the 
acoustics.  All  went  well,  until  a  reporter 
asked  the  boss  how  it  would  sound  if  It 
rained.  Kaiser  paused  and  Just  then  a  sud- 
den tropical  shower  hit  the  aluminum  roof. 
"Like  that,"  said  Mr.  Kaiser  calmly.  We  all 
knew  then  we  had  a  superman  to  reckon 
with. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Conrad  Hilton 
on  another  occasion,  during  their  first  meet- 
ing, when  the  worldwide  builder  began  to 
quote  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall"  to  the 
worldwide  hotel  man.  The  expression  on  Mr. 
Hilton's  face  clearly  indicated  that  he'd 
met  his  match. 

It  was  in  those  early  days  that  1  para- 
phrased a  bit  of  prophetic  pKjesle  of  my 
own: 

"At  Waiklkl  did  Kaiser  Khan 
An  aluminum  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alf  the  sacred  singer  sang 
Through  pink  rooms  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  the  sunlit  sea." 

But  none  of  us  guessed  that  Kaiser's  build- 
ing dream  would  go  to  even  greater  heights — 
or  lengths,  and  that  a  whole  community 
would  spring  from  his  fertile  imsiglnation — 
Hawall-Kal,  with  an  toltimate  population 
of  60,000. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday,  I 
asked  Henry  Kaiser  when  he  intended  to  re- 
tire. "When  I  grow  old,"  he  told  me. 

Yesterday  I  asked  him  the  same  question. 

"Never,"  said  the  firm  voice.  "Once  I  re- 
marked that  I  expected  to  be  living  and 
working  beyond  the  age  of  100.  And  one  of 
my  company  presidents  said,  'I  don't  doubt 
you'll  be  working  at  100,  Mr.  Kaiser.  But 
you'll  be  surrounded  with  a  lot  of  strange 
faces.'  I'd  be  lost  if  I  couldn't  have  the  fun 
of  working  every  day." 

If  there  Is  a  secret  to  your  success,  I  then 
asked,  would  you  confide  It  to  me? 

"You  must  want  with  all  your  heart  to 
succeed — to  make  the  most  out  of  your  life. 
Call  it  motivation.  Find  a  purpose  In  life — a 
goal.  How  can  you  follow  your  natural  bent 
and  best  use  your  individual  talents?  Know 
yourself. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
epitaph,  'He  succeeded  because  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  people  who  knew  more 
than  I  did."  I  have  always  felt  that  keenly: 
great  accomplishments  come  from  great 
teamwork.  We  have  an  expression  that  there 
are  'thousands  of  sons  and  daughters'  work- 
ing together,  building  together  and  creating 
the  ceaseless  achievements  of  our  family  of 
industries,"  continued  the  father  who  has 
90,000  "sons  and  daughters"  on  his  payroll. 

"Have  faith  in  yourself,"  continued  Mr. 
Kaiser,  "and  your  highest  aspirations.  For 
as  Jesus  said,  'All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  belleveth.'  Find  a  need  and  fill  It." 

It  was  appropriate  that  a  poem  then  came 
to  mind: 

"Emily  Dickinson   gave   lis   'Aspiration' — • 

'We  never  know  how  high  we  are 

Till  we  are  called  to  rise; 
And  then  If  we  are  true  to  plan. 

Our  statures  reach  the  skies.'  " 


There  was  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  I  asked  Henry  J.  Kaiser  If  he  felt  the 
world  which  he  helped  build  was  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

"Absolutely,"  he  said.  "The  horizons  ahead 
are  limitless.  It's  been  forecast  that  in  the 
year  2000  the  average  family  will  be  earning 
close  to  $15,000  a  year,  the  national  Income 
win  reach  $2,000  billion — think  of  it,  two 
trillion.  We  can  realize  abundance  for  all 
and  achievements  in  the  finest  values. 

"My  words  of  advise  to  all  young  people," 
concluded  the  man  whom  the  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature commended  In  a  resolution  for 
youthfulness  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  in- 
spire men  half  his  age,  "are  'Make  up  your 
mind  to  achieve  the  best  within  you.  With 
a  goal  you  can  realize  your  greatest  Joy  in 
working.  And  above  all,  pursue  your  dream!'  " 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  one  of  the  great  industrial  giants 
of  our  time,  is  dead  at  85.  Mr.  Kaiser  died 
yesterday  in  Honolulu  in  the  Island 
State  that  he  had  come  to  love  since  he 
first  assumed  residency  there  in  1955. 

Like  the  ancient  pharoahs,  Henry 
Kaiser  build  enduring  monuments  to  his 
name — great  dams,  bridges,  tunnels,  and 
roads.  His  vast  industrial  complexes — 
steel,  aluminum,  cement,  electronics, 
chemicals,  and  automobiles — provided 
gainful  employment  for  some  90,000 
workers  here  and  abroad. 

The  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 
has  more  than  1.5  million  members  served 
by  18  hospitals  and  more  than  40  medical 
clinics. 

Henry  Kaiser  earned  the  Nation's  grat- 
itude in  World  War  n  when  he  built 
1,490  ships,  roughly  30  percent  of  the 
American  production  of  merchant  ship- 
ping in  this  period,  plus  50  small  aircraft 
carriers. 

When  he  came  to  Hawaii  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  in  the  sunset  of  his 
years,  many  believed  the  great  man  had 
at  last  chosen  the  retirement  that  was 
certainly  his  due. 

But  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  yet 
another  fabulous  era  in  his  career.  He 
personally  supervised  the  building  of  the 
1,146-room  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel, 
founded  a  $13.5  million  cement  plant, 
developed  a  major  radio  and  television 
station  in  Honolulu,  and  opened  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center. 

His  last  great  effort  was  the  develop- 
ment of  Hawaii  Kai,  a  self-contained 
community  designed  for  an  ultimate 
population  of  some  60,000  residents. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  in  Honolulu, 
Henry  Kaiser  manned  his  communica- 
tions desk,  an  electronic  complex  which 
could  take  him  to  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  Kaiser  empire  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Many  a  Kaiser  executive  here  or  abroad 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  awakened  in  the 
early  morning  hours  with  a  call  from  the 
"old  man"  who  wanted  to  discuss  a  new 
Idea  or  a  fresh  approach  to  an  old 
problem. 

When  he  once  ran  Into  unexpectedly 
high  di'edging  prices  in  Honolulu,  he  sim- 
ply picked  up  the  telephone  and  ordered 
a  complete  dredging  company.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  more  than  50  flatcars  were 
rolling  toward  California  ports  with  his 
equipment. 

Henry  Kaiser  was  a  success  in  vir- 
tually every  undertaking  because  he 
did  not  know  when  to  quit.  As  he  once 
said: 


I  always  have  to  dream  up  there  against  the 
stars.  If  I  don't  dream  I'll  make  It,  I  won't 
even  get  close. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
SPONSE TO  THE  URBAN  COALITION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  meeting  here  in 
Washington  yesterday  of  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Urban  Coalition. 

Eight  hundred  leaders  from  all  sectors 
of  life  in  the  United  States  met  to  orga- 
nize private  and  municipal  efforts  in 
what  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  area  of 
primary  importance  in  the  United  States 
today — what  I  call  the  agony  of  the  cities. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  Mayor  Lindsay  use 
that  expression  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  influential 
group,  united  in  a  declaration  which  is 
especially  significant  to  me,  and  must  be 
especially  significant  to  Congress, 
namely  that  we  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough,  that  the  crisis  is  not  being  recog- 
nized in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  except  insofar  as  riots  and  vio- 
lence have  actually  broken  out  and  the 
coimtry,  as  always,  is  determined  that 
violence  and  riots  must  be  suppressed. 

But,  then  what? 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  urban 
coalition  is  a  private  organization.  In- 
deed, Federal  oflScials  were  dlslnvited,  so 
to  speak,  though  It  was  not  unkindly 
done. 

I  think  it  was  quite  right  that  we 
should  be,  because  they  were  seeking  to 
bring  some  pressure  to  bear  upon  us. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  necesary  for  us  to  Join 
them,  as  they  were  not  looking  for  a 
consensus,  but  they  were  looking  for 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration, the  President,  despite  his 
repeated  statements  that  pending  bills 
are  what  he  wants,  is  not  reacting  ade- 
quately to  this  crisis,  because  new  pro- 
grams are  needed  in  the  areas  of  emer- 
gency employment,  and  especially  in  in- 
centives to  private  business,  both  profit 
and  nonprofit,  to  train  and  hire  the  hard- 
core unemployed;  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment in  ghetto  areas;  and  incen- 
tives to  increase  materially  private  and 
public  investment  in  ghetto  housing,  re- 
habilitation, and  construction. 

The  common  idea  that  all  this  takes 
tons  of  money  is  completely  erroneous. 
It  may  take  great  facilitation,  but  in  most 
cases  it  does  not  take  any  money  at  all. 

For  one,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  yet  to  express  his  favor  for 
some  kind  of  tax  incentive  to  locate  busi- 
nesses in  or  near  ghettos  or  slum  areas 
or  to  train  and  hire  the  unemployed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
in  spite  of  all  this  alleged  interest  in  the 
ghettos  and  slums,  the  President  has  yet 
to  call  together  a  White  House  meeting  of 
U.S.  private  business  leaders  in  order  to 
get  them  to  assume  their  obligations  and 
their  responsibilities  in  regard  to  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  problems  of  the  slums  and 
ghettos. 

In  my  judgment.  If  the  President  ap- 
proached the  problem  on  that  high  a 
level,  it  would  result  In  two  things.  It 
would  result,  first,  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease In  private  developments,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  many  places — not 
necessaxlly  with  presidential  inspira- 
tion— and,  second,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  entity,  for  which  I  have 
called,  a  so-called  economic  opportunity 
enterprise,  to  bring  about  an  effective 
war  on  poverty.  In  addition,  we  would 
have  recommendations  as  to  what  are 
most  effective  to  bring  it  about — tax  in- 
centives, meshing  the  poverty  program 
into  the  industrial  system  of  the  coun- 
try and  many  other  matters. 

Finally,  there  are  enormous  possibili- 
ties in  the  rehabilitation  of  ghetto  hous- 
ing, which  is  infinitely  quicker  in  its 
applicability  than  the  bulldozing  down 
and  building  of  new  housing — though 
that  Is  essential,  too,  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  In  order  to  deal  with  mass 
rehabilitation  of  ghetto  housing  we  must 
involve  the  private  enterprise  system. 
There  are  already  a  good  many  provi- 
sions on  the  books,  Including  the  leas- 
ing program  for  housing  for  low-income 
families,  the  so-called  221(d)  3  program, 
the  program  which  I  have  suggested  for 
guaranteeing  an  Interest  rate  on  loans 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  and 
guaranteeing  bonds  Issued  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  will  Inevitably  be  repayed. 
Our  experience  with  that  has  been  ex- 
cellent. 

In  short,  the  leaders  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  have  shown  us  the  way;  and  If 
the  President  will  not,  the  Congress 
must,  pick  up  the  challenge  and  react 
with  courage  and  Imagination. 

I  call  for  the  formation  of  a  congres- 
sional coedltlon  in  response  to  the  Urban 
Coalition's  recommendations  and  prin- 
ciples, and  for  which  I  shall  support 
needed  legislation  and  needed  appropria- 
tions. 

I  hope  the  coimtry  will  not  be  blinded 
to  the  realities  by  the  seeming  enthusi- 
asm in  the  Congress  for  antirlot  meas- 
ures, and  that  the  country  will  not  be  too 
dismayed — because  I  think  It  Is  going  to 
be  reversed — by  the  derisive  treatment 
In  our  sister  body  of  the  so-called  rat 
control  bill.  My  feeling  Is — and  I  say 
this  advisedly — that  it  is  the  mood  of  the 
Congress  and  the  mood  of  the  coimtry,  as 
I  read  it,  not  to  punish  the  ghettos  and 
slums  for  the  riots  which  have  erupted  in 
some  areas,  but  to  do  our  utmost  to  repair 
the  basic  causes  which  have  bred  these 
riots  and  disorder.  I  do  not  condone  them, 
and  join  In  measures  to  put  them  down. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gov- 
ernance which  requires  that  justice  be 
done. 

So  I  see  a  mood  here  to  do  justice,  and 
not  to  pimlsh  the  ghettos  and  the  slums 
themselves  for  the  excesses  of  the  few, 
deplorable  as  that  is.  I  have  seen  this 
attitude.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  is 
marking  up  the  poverty  bill.  I  have  been 
very  active  in  the  housing  field.  I  see 
an  attitude— certainly  in  this  body — to 
be  responsive  to  the  situation. 


What  Is  lacking  is  imagination  and 
dedication  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  find  ways  in  which  this  job  can 
be  done  without  enormous  expenditures 
In  addition  to  those  we  are  already 
undertaking,  although  additional  expen- 
ditures will  be  required  and  are  war- 
ranted by  the  situation,  which  are  equal 
to  the  lofty  words  uttered  in  the  name  of 
this  cause. 

I  think  it  is  v.ell  known  that  in  the 
civil  rights  stru?'rle  i.n  the  Congress,  we 
have  always  had  a  bipartisan  coalition 
fighting  that  struggle,  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  considerable  success.  I  think  the 
time  now  has  come  for  a  congressional 
coalition  to  match  the  Urban  Coalition 
which  was  signalized  in  its  formation 
yesterday,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  con- 
gressional response  which  will  be  ap- 
portioned and  adequate  to  the  degree  of 
this  crisis. 

I  deeply  feel  the  American  people  want 
that.  I  feel  I  am  right  that  that  is  the 
attitude  in  the  country,  though  in  many 
quarters  there  is  deep  resentment  and  a 
backlash,  so-called,  I  think  it  is  the  deep 
feeling  that  essentially  this  is  the  result 
of  the  smoldering  grievances,  not  only 
of  lack  of  jobs,  inadequate  housing,  and 
deficient  educational  opportunity,  but 
also  the  denial  of  human  dignity,  which 
Is  equally  Important  in  this  area. 

Responsiveness  to  these  basic  causes 
is  required  as  the  exercise  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  in  a  great  crisis. 

I  hope  that  this  note  will  be  sounded 
in  response  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Urban  Coalition  yesterday,  which  I  ad- 
mire, endorse,  and  approve,  and  which, 
as  one  Senator,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
Implement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
reports  bearing  on  this  subject  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  time,  and  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  25.   1967] 

Add  to  Ctties  Pressed  ;  Urban  Coalition  Finds 

Leaders  of  Congress  Cool  to  Proposal  for 

A  Massive  Federal  Job  Program 
(By  Jean   M.  White) 

A  potentially  powerful  urban  lobby  held 
Its  first  meeting  here  yesterday  and  took  Its 
demands  for  urgent  action  on  city  problems 
directly  to  Congress. 

Among  the  demands  was  one  for  a  mas- 
sive Federal  program  to  provide  Jobs  for  one 
million   unemployed. 

The  lu'ban  leaders  came  away  from  their 
meeting  with  Democratic  congressional  lead- 
ers without  much  encouragement,  a  spokes- 
man reported. 

Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  said 
he  didn't  find  any  "sense  of  urgency'  and 
called  for  a  "massive  political  action  program 
to  move  Congress  off  dead  center."  He  added 
that  some  "urban  power"  also  should  be 
channeled  to  the  White  House. 

Cavanagh  reported  back  to  an  emergency 
convocation  of  more  than  1000  delegates  of 
the  newly  formed  Urban  Coalition.  It  bands 
together  leaders  of  city  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  religion,  and  civil  rights. 

Among  the  coalition  leaders  who  went  to 
the  Hill  were  M.iyors  Jolin  V.  Lindsay  of 
New  York.  Richard  J  Daley  of  Chicago.  James 
H.  J.  Tate  of  Philadelphia.  Joseph  M.  Barr 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  of  Atlanta; 
businessmen  Henry  Ford  U  and  David  Rocke- 


feller; union  leader  Walter  Reuther,  and  Ne- 
gro leaders  Roy  Wllklns  and  Whitney  Young 
Jr. 

The  statement  adopted  by  the  group  clearly 
Implied  that  President  Johnson's  urban  pro- 
grams aren't  enough  to  attack  massive  city 
problems.  There  have  been  reports  that  the 
White  House  has  taken  a  cool  view  toward 
the  new  Urban  Coalition,  certain  to  demand 
stepped-up  spending  on  urban  programs. 

CRITICIZES    PROGRAMS 

Cavanagh,  whose  city  was  torn  by  the  sum- 
mer's worst  riot,  called  present  programs  "tfjo 
small,  too  harrow,  too  pyedestrlan  to  reuUy 
turn  our  country  on." 

About  25  coalition  leaders  had  lunch  with 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D- 
Mass.) ,  House  Majority  Whip  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Ai'uert  (D-Okia.),  and  Sen.  Democratic 
V/hip  Russell  Long  (D-La.).  None  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  was  present,  although  sev- 
eral on  borh  sides  had  been  invited. 

"They  were  presenting  to  us  a  program 
which  was  more  ambitious  than  the  Presi- 
dent's program."  Boggs  later  told  newsmen. 
"What  we  were  saying  was,  "heck,  we  had 
better  work  on  that  first.'  " 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Washington  lobbyist  for 
the  NAACP,  said  McCormack  told  the  urban 
group  that  he  liked  their  statement  of  ob- 
jectives but  that  they  had  to  round  up  votes 
to  get  the  Job  done.  Mitchell,  disagreeing 
with  Cavanagh.  said  he  didn't  think  the 
Speaker  lacked  urgent  concern  over  urban 
problems. 

The  new  coalition,  if  it  can  pull  together, 
could  have  much  Influence  with  the  com- 
bined strength  of  big-city  mayors  and  big 
names  in  business,  labor,  civil  rights,  and  the 
church. 

Its  support  of  a  Federal  emergency  work 
program  yesterday  heartened  supporters  of 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark's  effort  to  attack  a  $3- 
bllllon  slum  Job  program  to  the  antipoverty 
bill.  Congressional  sources  had  accused  the 
White  House  of  trying  to  undermine  Clark. 
Several  other  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  to  provide  Jobs  for  hard-core 
unemployed.  Rep.  James  G.  OHara  (D- 
Mich.)  and  Hugh  L.  Carey  (D-N.Y.)  are  au- 
thors of  two  of  the  bills. 

They  call  for  a  $4-billlon-a-year  program 
of  "public  service"  works  to  provide  one  mil- 
lion jobs  In  needed  community  services  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  recreation. 
and  urban  Improvement.  An  active  co-spon- 
sor has  been  Rep.  James  H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.) . 
Undsay  said  the  O'Hara  bill  was  "exactly 
the  same"  Idea  that  the  coalition  had  in 
mind  for  a  Federal  Job  program. 

The  Republican  Mayor  of  New  York  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  at  the  emergency 
convocation  and  got  his  biggest  applause 
when  he  said  the  Nation's  priorities  should 
be  shifted  to  meet  the  needs  of  cities  even  if 
this  means  a  reassessment  of  defense  and 
space  commitments. 

Lindsay  told  the  more  than  1000  delegates 
in  a  Shoreham  Hotel  ballroom: 

"We  are  the  beginnings  of  a  national  coali- 
tion of  those  with  a  stake  in  the  city  and  its 
people." 

Coalitions,  he  stressed,  must  be  organized 
in  local  communities  to  push  for  action  on 
goals. 

The  first  goals  drawn  up  in  the  statement 
adopted  yesterday  focused  on  Job  programs. 
The  statement  called  on  private  Industry 
to   help   train   and   hire   the   hard-core   un- 
employed but  added: 

"When  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide employment  to  those  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  work,  then  in  a  free  society 
the  government  must  of  necessity  assume 
the  responsibility  and  act  as  the  employer  of 
Last  resort  or  must  assure  adequate  Income 
levels  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work." 
The  statement  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  steering  committee.  Including  Ford, 
Rockeleller,  and  several  other  cori)oratlon 
executives  and  businessmen. 
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Ford  told  the  group:  "That  business  must 
help  Is  no  longer  In  question." 

Rockefeller  added  that  central  cities  "are 
crucial  to  the  economic  health  of  our  Nation, 
and  we  must  press  aggressively"  on  urban 
problems. 

Coalition  Co-Chairmen  Andrew  Helskell 
and  A.  Philip  Randolph  announced  that  five 
emergency  task  forces  wlU  be  appointed  to 
come  up  with  action  recommendations  In  the 
areas  of  public  service  employment,  private 
employment,  educational  disparities,  recon- 
struction and  urban  development,  and  equal 
housing  opportunities. 

The  coalition  Is  an  outgrowth  of  two  meet- 
ings. One  was  held  last  January  by  a  group 
of  mayors  to  discuss  long-range  urban  prob- 
lems. The  other  was  held  on  July  31  after 
riots  hit  Newark  and  Detroit. 

DISSENSION    FOUND 

The  catalytic  action  to  pull  together  the 
urban  coalition  came  from  Urban  America, 
a  nonprofit  organization,  with  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

The  new  coalition  found  some  dissension 
in  its  ranks  yesterday. 

Dr.  Nathan  Wright  Jr.,  chairman  of  last 
month's  Newark  Black  Power  conference, 
issued  a  statement  calling  for  "black  insights 
and  black  definitions  and  leadership"  In  solv- 
ing urban  problems. 

He  said  the  coalition-approved  statement 
should  Include  these  principles  and  had  been 
drawn  up  by  "the  leaders  of  our  cities  while 
they  were  going  to  pot." 

At  the  closing  session,  several  complaints 
came  that  the  voice  of  the  poor  wasn't  being 
heard. 

Rufus  (Catfish)  Mayfleld,  who  Identified 
himself  as  head  of  Pride,  Inc.,  the  District's 
summer  job  program  for  teen-agers,  said  he 
was  "hurt  by  not  being  Invited  here." 

"But  the  problem  should  be  here,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  that  a  lot  of  "important  men" 
were  sitting  at  the  long  table"  but  no  one 
like  him. 


Coalition  Urges  U.S.  Act  To  Spur  Jobs  in 
THE   CrriES — Conference   of    800   Leaders 
Calls  foe  New  Priorities — Housing  Drive 
Backed — Private  Role  Stressed — Remarks 
AND  Statement  Hint  Delegates'  Dissatis- 
faction With  Johnson  Programs 
(By  Robert  B.  Semple  Jr.) 
Washincton,    August   24. — A   convocation 
of  more  than  800  mayors  and  business,  labor, 
church  and  civil  rights  leaders  called  on  the 
Government    today    to    "reorder    national 
priorities"  and  develop  "an  emergency  work 
program"  to   provide   jobs   in   the   nation's 
rlot-tom  cities. 

The  group,  which  calls  Itself  the  Urban 
Coalition,  held  a  one-day  meeting  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  here.  It  sought  solutions  to 
the  urban  crisis  and.  In  the  words  of  Its  key- 
note speaker.  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  to 
forge  "a  national  coalition  of  those  with  a 
stake  In  the  city  and  its  people." 

In  a  statement  of  "principles,  goals,  and 
commitments,"  which  was  adopted  by  a  rous- 
ing voice  vote  shortly  before  noon,  the  coali- 
tion pledged  itself  to  work  for  better  urban 
conditions  on  a  variety  of  fronts. 

AN    appeal   to    WASHINGTON 

The  statement  also  urgcl  Congress  and 
the  Administration  to  do  the  following: 

Provide  at  least  one  million  "meaning- 
ful" and  "socially  useful"  jobs  Immediately, 
concentrating  on  "the  huge  backlog  of  em- 
ployment needs  In  parks,  streets,  slums, 
countryside,  schools,  colleges,  libraries  and 
hospitals." 

Develop  a  closer-working  relationship  with 
the  private  sector  and.  through  incentive*, 
encourage  Industry  to  create  vast  new  pro- 
grams of  job  training. 

Undertake  "bold  and  immediate  steps"  to 
provide  a  decent  boms  for  every  American, 


"Including  the  goal  of  at  least  a  million 
bousing  units  for  lower-Income  families 
annually." 

Although  neither  the  statement  nor  the 
speakers  mentioned  President  Johnson  by 
name  the  tone  of  the  remarks  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  document  strongly  suggested 
that  the  delegaU  j  believed  the  Administra- 
tion's response  to  the  urban  crisis  had  been 
Insufficient. 

The  President  has  indicated  several  times 
In  recent  days  that  he  plans  no  major  new 
programs  this  year,  arguing  Instead  that  his 
primary  mission  is  to  persuade  a  reluctant 
Congress  to  provide  money  for  programs  en- 
acted last  year. 

But  the  coalition  and  its  leaders  clearly 
felt  that  additional  measures  were  neces- 
sary now,  even  if  it  meant  a  reassessment 
of  the  nation's  other  commitments. 

Mr.  Lindsay  won  the  day's  biggest  applause 
when  he  stated  that  the  American  commit- 
ment abroad  "should  not  be  allowed  to 
weaken  our  resolve  at  home."  Later  he  added: 

"If  our  defense  commitment,  our  commit- 
ment to  space,  or  any  other  commitment 
made  before  our  urban  areas  were  beset  by 
agony  is  blocking  a  vigorous  effort  to  end 
those  agonies,  those  commitments  should  be 
reassessed." 

The  statement  of  principles  adopted  this 
morning  declared: 

"We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face,"  the 
statement  said.  "The  crisis  requires  a  new 
dimension  of  effort  In  both  the  pubUc  and 
private  sectors,  working  together  to  provide 
jobs,  housing,  education  and  the  other  needs 
of  the  cities." 

The  coalition  grew  out  of  a  yearlong  effort 
by  the  big-city  mayors  to  overcome  what 
they  felt  was  "citizen  indifference"  to  city 
problems.  But  it  did  not  become  a  reality 
until  July  31,  when,  in  response  to  the  riots 
in  Newark  and  Detroit,  a  decision  to  call 
today's  meeting  was  made  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  Urban  America,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit group. 

The  participants  at  the  meeting  today  in- 
cluded well-known  leaders  from  nearly  every 
major  field. 

There  were  some  notable  absentees — no 
governors,  no  members  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
group  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  very  few  of  the 
poor. 

"deal    WITH    all    segments" 

The  absence  of  the  poor  themselves  was 
not  a  matter  of  public  comment  until  the 
closing  moments  of  the  session  when  Andrew 
Helskell,  board  chairman  of  Time,  Inc.,  who 
was  co-chairman  of  the  meeting.  Invited  final 
comments  from  the  delegates. 

The  last  to  speak  was  Marlon  Barry,  former 
leader  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  in  the  capital,  who  Is  now 
active  In  other  civil  rights  groups  here. 
Dressed  in  a  green  T-shirt  and  wearing  sun- 
glasses, Mr.  Barry,  who  said  he  had  not  been 
Invited,  moved  to  the  rostrum  and  warned 
the  coalition  not  to  overlook  the  poor. 

"You've  got  to  deal  with  all  segments."  he 
said.  Including  those  "not  accustomed  to 
coming  to  the  Shoreham  Hotel  and  fussing 
round.  They  don't  understand  all  this  hifa- 
lutln  talk. 

"And  when  you  hold  these  meetings,  please 
don't  have  them  out  here  at  the  Shoreham. 
Hold  them  down  where  the  people  are,  get 
down  there  and  try  to  get  to  the  nitty-gritty. 
When  that  time  comes  we'll  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  urban  problem," 
kandolpb  is  cochairman 

The  other  co-chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
A  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Both  he  and 
Ui.  Helskell  were  members  of  a  32-man  steer- 


ing committee  that  hammered  out  the  state- 
ment of  principles  In  a  three-and-a-half- 
hour  session  last  night. 

Other  members  of  the  steering  committee 
included  Henry  Ford  2d,  chairman  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company;  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial OrganlzaUons:  Walter  P.  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Also,  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League;  Roy 
Wllklns,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Assaciatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People:  the  Most  Rev.  John  F.  Dearden, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Detroit; 
Rabbi  Jacob  P.  Rudln,  president  of  the 
Syn.agogue  Council  of  America,  and  the 
mayors  of  several  major  cities. 

"a    lot    or   PLAIN    TALKING" 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  participants 
the  meeting  served  several  useful  purpases 
apart  from  the  fundamental  objective  of 
dramatizing  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 

In  the  steering  committee  sessions  last 
night  and  the  panel  sessions  this  afternoon, 
"a  lot  of  plain  talking  was  done  and  a  lot  of 
problems  were  finally  brought  out  on  the 
table,"  one  participant  told  a  reporter. 

Sources  reported,  for  example,  that  in  last 
night's  meeting,  which  was  closed  to  the 
press,  Mr.  Meany  and  Joseph  D.  Keenan, 
secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  agreed  to  make  a  seri- 
ous, sustained  effort  to  end  restrictive  ad- 
mission practices  in  the  buUding  trades 
unions  and  cooperate  in  promoting  new  and 
perhaps  quicker  methods  of  construction. 


COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGR.'^M 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  remain  on  the 
floor  to  be  of  assistance  to  me  as  repre- 
senting the  Republican  side  with  refer- 
ence to  a  request  I  am  about  to  make? 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  HJl.  11945  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  May 
I  say  that  I  have  cleared  this  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject^I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  In  a  vei-y 
gifted  way,  brought  out  that  this  is  a 
very  urgent  matter  in  the  executive 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  this  morning.  The  action 
taken  with  respect  to  this  bill  was  unani- 
mous. I  realize  that  we  are  moving  very 
fast — unusually  fast — in  this  matter,  but 
I  state  to  the  Senate,  in  all  fairness,  that 
there  were  two  members  of  the  minority 
present,  both  of  whom  agreed  with  what 
was  done.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
action  that  was  taken. 

I  wish  to  present  to  the  Senate  that  I 
consider  this  a  meritorious  and  worth- 
while measure.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoBSEl  properly  represents 
that,  implicit  in  seeking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  act  upon  this  measure,  it  is  ur- 
gent because  of  the  imminent  reopening 
of  the  colleges  and  the  universities  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11945)  to  amend  the  college  work-study 
program  with  respect  to  institutiooal 
matching  and  permissible  hours  of  work. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  held 
this  morning  a  hearing  before  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
S.  2151  and  H.R.  11945,  measures  to 
amend  the  college  work-study  program 
with  respect  to  Institutional  matching 
and  permissible  hours  of  work. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill  would  have 
been  Incorporated  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1967.  However,  as  we  heard  from  the 
witnesses,  and  as  Indicated  in  the  cor- 
respondence we  have  received,  there  is 
great  concern  In  the  educational  com- 
munity about  the  numbers  of  students 
who  can  be  given  work-study  opportuni- 
ties under  the  terms  of  the  existing  stat- 
ute. Unless  speedy  action  is  taken  upon 
a  separate  measure  the  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation is  required  under  the  statute,  now 
In  effect,  as  of  August  20,  to  require  that 
the  funding  of  the  work-study  program 
be  made  upon  a  75-percent  Federal  share 
and  a  25-percent  matching  institutional 
share.  Heretofore,  the  matching  require- 
ments have  been  90  percent  Federal  and 
10  percent  institutional. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  require  an  SSipercent  Fed- 
eral and  a  15-percent  institutional  con- 
tribution. 

As  a  Senator  from  Oregon  who  has 
for  years  been  worlilng  for  the  enact- 
ment of  sound  legislation  in  the  student 
financial  assistance  area,  even  though  I 
am  the  author  on  the  Senate  side  of  S. 
2151,  the  companion  bill,  I  feel  free  to 
say  that  In  our  further  work  during  this 
session  I  shall  urge  upon  my  colleagues 
that  In  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  amendments  be  taken 
which  will  fix  the  matching  provisions 
for  the  future  at  a  90-10  level. 

However,  I  am  also  a  political  realist. 
I  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
effective  action  to  allay  concern  and  I 
therefore  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  by  section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by -section  analysis  of  H.R.  11945  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

amendments  to  section  124  of  title  i  of  thb 

economic  opportxtnity  act  of  1984 

The  existing  paragraph  (d)  of  section  124, 
which  limits  the  niimber  of  hours  a  student 
may  be  employed  to  15  In  any  week  in  which 
claases  la  which  he  Is  enrolled  are  held,  would 
be  deleted  and  In  Its  place  a  new  paragraph 
(d)  would  provide  that  the  hours  ot  work  be 
averaged  over  a  semester  or  such  other  term 
used  by  the  Institution  and  that  this  semes- 
ter average  may  not  exceed  15  per  week. 

Under  existing  paragraph  (f)  of  section 
124,  the  share  of  the  compensation  of  stu- 
dents in  the  work-study  program  paid  by  the 
Feder&l  Oovunment  woiald  drop  from  a  max- 
imum of  90  percent  to  a  maxlmimi  of  75 
percent  on  August  20,  1967.  The  amendment 
would  reduce  the  Federal  share  by  5  percent 
ft  year  beginning  Augtut  20,  1967,  until  75 


percent  was  reached.  The  maximum  share  of 
75  percent  would  be  maintained  thereafter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter is  brought  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time  as  an  emergency  measure.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  great 
help  this  morning  in  both  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, I  thank  as  well  every  other  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  once  again  giving 
their  complete  cooperation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  the  handling 
of  the  matter  in  this  fashion;  and  par- 
ticularly I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]. 

As  I  have  stated,  what  we  have  here  is 
an  emergency  that  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work-study  program.  The 
work-study  program  is  of  inestimable 
help  to  young  men  and  women  who  with- 
out it  simply  cannot  enter  college  this 
fall.  Many  otherwise  able  students  can- 
not go  to  coUege  at  all,  unless  they  have 
the  financial  assistance  benefits  of  a 
work-study  program. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  work-study 
program,  originally  under  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  was  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
formula  of  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  90  percent  of  the  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1967  with  the  institutions 
committing  the  remaining  10  percent  of 
the  funds  from  their  own  resources.  The 
fiscal  year  1968  formula  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute 75  percent  of  the  funds,  and  the 
college  must,  therefore,  unless  the  act  is 
modified  as  is  proposed,  produce  and  con- 
tribute 25  percent  of  the  funds. 

The  record  before  our  committee  is 
that  there  are  many  small  colleges  in  this 
Nation  which  will  simply  be  shut  out  of 
the  program  or  must  curtail  student  par- 
ticipation, because  they  cannot  raise  the 
25  percent;  they  do  not  have  the  reve- 
nues nor  the  endowments  which  would 
be  needed  to  raise  their  contribution.  I 
fear  that,  unless  we  act,  nxany  young  men 
and  women  will  be  cut  out  of  their  chance 
to  go  to  coUege. 

If  this  formula  Is  to  be  changed,  we 
should  change  it  before  the  Labor  Day  re- 
cess, because  the  colleges  will  be  in  opera- 
tion after  Labor  Day,  and  they  will  not 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans  to 
participate  fully  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. So  this  bill,  as  an  emergency  bill, 
provides  for  a  change  of  the  formula,  so 
that  for  this  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute 
85  percent  of  the  funds  and  the  college 
will  contribute  15  percent  of  the  funds. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there  is 
support  in  the  House  committee  for  a  90 
to  10  matching  formula  in  the  future.  I 
shall  enthusiastically  support  such  a  pro- 
posal when  we  consider  the  higher  edu- 
cation amendments  this  year  in  cormec- 
tion  with  S.  1126,  on  which  further  hear- 
ings will  start  after  the  Labor  Day  recess ; 
for,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  learned 
from  experience  that  what  we  thought 
might  have  been  a  feasible  change  has 
proved  to  be  threatening  for  the  work- 
study  program  in  a  number  of  colleges. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  Is  H.R. 


11945,  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  committee  report 
is  unanimously  in  favor  of  its  passage, 
and  I  now  submit  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration,  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  departmental  report  on 
H.R.  11945  as  well  as  the  text  of  two  of 
the  statements  presented  to  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  by  witnesses  who  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
These  statements  demonstrate,  in  my 
judgment,  the  need  for  our  action  on  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Hon.  Lister  Hill, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Lobor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  reports  on  S.  2151  and  H.R. 
11945,  bills  "To  amend  the  college  work- 
study  program  with  respect  to  institutional 
matching  and  permissible  hours  of  work." 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  124(d)  of  the  EJconomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  a  student  under  the 
work-study  program  to  be  employed  for  an 
average  of  fifteen  hours  per  week.  The  exist- 
ing law  provides  that  no  student  shall  be 
employed  under  the  work-study  program  for 
more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  124(f) , 
which  provides  a  decrease  in  the  maximum 
Federal  share  of  the  compensation  paid  to 
students  under  the  work-study  program 
from  90  to  75  percent  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  for  a  stepped-down  Federal  share  of 
85  percent  for  fiscal  year  1968,  80  percent  for 
fiscal  1969.  and  75  percent  thereafter. 

The  Administration's  recommendations 
contained  In  the  proposed  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  (S.  1126)  provided  for 
an  amendment  to  section  124(d)  which 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  issue  regulations  under  which  stu- 
dents who  are  attending  classes  during  va- 
cation periods  or  comparable  periods  of  ad- 
ditional or  nonregular  employment  may  be 
employed  under  the  program  for  up  to  40 
hours  per  week  during  such  periods. 

The  amendment  contained  In  S.  2151  and 
H.R.  11945  authorizing  some  variation  in  the 
hours  of  work  per  week  permitted  students 
under  the  work-study  program  provides  a 
reasonable  degree  of  flexibility  while  retain- 
ing the  essential  safeguard  that  students  de- 
vote the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  stud- 
ies dxiring  periods  when  classes  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled  are  In  session. 

Under  the  Administration  proposal  the 
Federal  share  of  compensation  for  work- 
study  students  would  be  fixed  at  80  percent 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1968.  It  Is  the  Department's  belief  that  under 
the  20  percent  institutional  matching  re- 
quirement the  funds  available  for  the  work- 
study  program  could  cover  more  students 
than  the  higher  Federal  share,  without  im- 
posing an  undue  burden  upon  the  institu- 
tions. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1967-68 
academic  year  is  upon  us  and  institutions 
must  be  able  to  make  commitments  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  participate  In  the  work- 
study  program,  we  would  not  object  to  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
do,  however,  hope  that  when  the  proposed 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1967  are 
acted  upon  the  legislation  will  fix  an  80  per- 
cent Federal  share  for  future  fiscal  years, 
rather  than  allowing  the  share  to  drop  to  75 
percent.  We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    that  there  la  no  objection  to  the 
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presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program,  but 
the  Bureau  points  out  that  under  the  Federal 
share  provided  by  S.  2151  and  HJl.  11945 
fewer  sudents  would  be  assisted  with  the 
Federal  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1968 
than  under  the  Federal  share  proposed  In 
the  Administration  bill,  S.  1126. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel   Halperin, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 


Amendments  to  the  College  Work  Study 

Program  (S.  2151) 
(Statement  of  John  F.  Morse,  Director,  Com- 
mission   on    Federal    Relations,   American 
Council  on  Education  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Committee  on  l>abor 
and  Public  Welfare,  August  25.  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  John  F.  Morse,  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Relations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  The  Council 
Is,  as  you  know,  an  association  with  a  mem- 
bership  of    1500   accredited   institutions  of 
higher    education    and    other    educational 
associations. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  S.  2151, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  provision  respecting 
matching  requirements  for  the  college  work 
study  program  and  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  for  introducing  It. 
Very  briefly,  we  support  the  bill  and  would 
urge  Its  speedy  enactment,  so  that  its  pro- 
visions may  be  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  college  year. 

Unless  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  required 
non-Federal  matching  share  for  the  work 
study  program  will  rise  from  its  previous 
level  of  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  Tech- 
nically, in  fact,  the  25  per  cent  requirement 
has  been  in  effect  for  a  week,  but  its  impact 
will  not  be  felt  until  classes  resume. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  Is  that 
the  non-Federal  matching  requirement 
should  be  retained  at  10  per  cent.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  several  factors 
that  have  led  us  to  that  position. 

1.  The  law  requires,  quite  properly,  that 
Institutions  maintain,  and  pay  100  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of,  their  own  basic  work  program 
at  a  level  equal  to  the  average  amount  ex- 
pended In  the  previous  three  years. 

2.  The  law  prohibits,  quite  properly,  the 
replacement  of  employed  workers  by  stu- 
dents employed  under  work  study. 

3.  The  result  is  that  the  work  study  pro- 
gram Is  superimposed  on  institutions'  normal 
employment  pattern.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  important  work  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  program,  but  the 
prime  purpose  has  been  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  needy  students.  As  we  see  It,  there  is 
little  more  reason  to  require  an  Increased 
non-Federal  share  In  this  program  than 
there  would  be  in  the  NDEA  loan  program. 

One  new  consideration,  which  has  con- 
siderable bearing  on  your  deliberations,  has 
arisen  since  the  original  work  study  act  was 
passed.  Since  February  1,  1967,  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  Included  as  enter- 
prises covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  So  far  the  Impact  of  this  coverage  has 
not  been  severe,  except  in  the  matter  of 
greatly  increased  expense  for  recordkeeping. 
As  a  newly  covered  enterprise,  the  minimum 
wage  at  the  present  time  is  $1.00  per  hour, 
and  many,  possibly  a  majority  of  institu- 
tions, were  paying  this  already. 

However,  the  minimum  wage  will  go  to 
$1.15  on  February  1,  1968,  and  will  increase 
an  additional  15  cents  annually  until  it 
reaches  $1.60.  The  institutions  must,  of 
course,  meet  this  Increase  for  their  perma- 
nent work  force  and  for  students  employed  in 
their  regular  employment  program.  They 
will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  meet  the  double 
escalation  of  minimum  wage  and  an  increase 
In  the  matching  percentage  for  their  work 
study  program.  As  I  pointed  out  to  you  In 
a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  present.  In- 


stitutions can  provide  financial  aid  work 
opportunities  at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  ten 
cents  an  hour.  But  if  non-Federal  matching 
remains  at  25  per  cent,  this  figure  wUl  rise  to 
33  cents  an  hour  by  1969. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  regard 
the  provisions  of  S.  2151  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding Immediate  relief  to  our  institutions, 
that  you  will  take  the  long-range  prob- 
lem under  further   careful  consideration. 

The  bill  before  you  calls  for  an  Increase  of 
required  matching  to  20  per  cent  In  FY  1969 
and  presumably  to  25  per  cent  In  FY  1970. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  no 
authorizations  for  the  program  in  either  1969 
or  1970.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
committee  must  continue  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  program,  probably  as  you  consider  the 
more  comprehensive  bill  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  various  higher  education  programs 
contained  in  S.  1126.  If  we  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  that  bill,  we  shall 
urge  a  return  to  the  10-90  per  cent  ratio  of 
non-Federal  to  Federal  funding  of  the  work 
study  program. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Attachments: 
Association  or  American  Colleges. 
Washington,  DC,  August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  you 
at  this  time  regarding  S.  2151  concerning 
matching  requirements  for  the  college  work 
study  program.  Mr.  John  F.  Morse  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  has  shown 
me  a  copy  of  his  statement,  which  he  expects 
to  present  to  your  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion on  August  25.  His  statement  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  I  am  fully  in  support  of  it. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Sullivan, 

President. 

National  Association  of  State 
UNrvERsrriEs  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges, 

Washington,  DC,  August  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman,     Subcovimittee     on     Education, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,    Neio    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Senator  Morse:  This  is  to  say  that  I 
have  read  the  testimony  of  John  F.  Morse  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  on  S. 
2151,  as  prepared  for  delivery  on  August  25, 
and  that  it  reflects  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 

I  have  also  been  In  touch  with  Mr.  Allan 
Ostar,  Executive  Director  of  the  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  who  is  out 
of  the  city  at  present,  and  he  has  authorized 
me  to  say  that  Mr.  Morse's  statement  reflects 
the  views  of  the  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  as  well. 

Correspondence  with  and  personal  discus- 
sions with  Individuals  from  a  wide  range  of 
our  member  Institutions  strongly  Indicates 
that  to  let  the  statutory  Increase  In  institu- 
tional matching  from  10  to  25  per  cent  re- 
main in  effect  will  have  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  I.  Thackrey, 

Executive  Director. 


Statement    in    Behalf    of    the    National 
Education  Association  Presented  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Condon  Gereau,  August  25,   1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  National  Education  Association 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
Association's  views  on  S.  2151  to  amend  the 
College  Work-Study  Program. 


In  the  Interest  of  time  we  urge  that  the 
Senate  concur  with  the  House  bill,  HR  11945, 
so  that  this  very  worthwhile  student  aid 
program  can  be  continued  during  the  com- 
ing school  year.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation need  action  now  so  that  they  can  be 
prepared  to  assist  students  at  the  time  of 
registration  for  the  fall  term  beginning 
in  mid-September. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  House  has  re- 
duced the  Institutions'  matching  require- 
ment to  15'~r,  rather  than  maintaining  the 
25 '"c  as  provided  in  the  present  law.  We 
urge,  however,  that  when  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments,  of  which  the  work- 
study  program  is  a  part,  are  considered,  that 
the  initial  matching  formula  of  90-10  be 
made  permanent. 

Experience  indicates  that  this  type  of  stu- 
dent aid  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only 
to  the  student  but  to  the  Institution  and 
to  the  community.  Those  who  participate 
would  be  unable  to  enroll  in  college  without 
this  program.  The  work  performed  Is  of 
benefit  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the  In- 
stitution or  community  he  serves. 

It  is  also  of  benefit  to  the  nation  because 
it  serves  to  Increase  the  supply  of  brain- 
power by  making  It  possible  for  economically 
disadvantaged  young  people  to  become  com- 
petent, professional,  constructive  members 
of  society. 

The  90-10  matching  formula  Is  not  un- 
reasonable. It  Is  m  line  with  the  90-10 
matching  formula  for  federal  highway  funds, 
for  example.  Certainly  It  Is  of  equal.  If  not 
greater  importance,  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  development  of  the  nation's  skilled  man- 
power. 

The  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  funds 
to  be  provided  by  the  institution  will  ser\e 
only  to  curtail  the  program,  thus  depriv- 
ing many  deserving  young  people  of  the 
opportunity,  through  self-help,  to  achieve 
a  college  education.  The  compensation  the 
students  receive  must  be  In  keeping  with 
the  prevailing  minimum  wage  laws — a  sound 
policy  we  agree.  However,  with  the  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  the  colleges,  especi- 
ally those  operating  under  biennial  appro- 
priations from  the  State  legislatures,  have 
more  demand  on  their  funds  which  are 
earmarked  for  labor  costs.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  increased  percentage  of  matching 
funds  required  In  the  present  law.  can  only 
result  In  reducing  the  number  of  students 
who  can  be  aided.  Private  non-profit  Insti- 
tutions are  caught  In  a  similar  financial 
bind.  The  victims  are  the  disadvantaged 
students. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  90-10  match- 
ing formula  be  established  In  place  of  the 
graduate  scale  provided  in  the  present  law. 

S.  2151  also  provides  that  the  students' 
obligation  be  adjusted  to  provide  for  an 
average  of  15  hours  work  per  week  during 
a  school  term  rather  than  limiting  them  to 
15  hours  each  week.  This  Is  a  practical  pro- 
posal In  the  interest  of  the  student — and 
the  Institution.  It  provides  flexibility  and 
permits  the  student,  in  cooperation  with  the 
employer,  to  adjust  his  work  schedule  for  the 
maximum  benefit  to  his  program  of  study. 
As  we  all  know,  some  weeks  are  tougher  than 
others  in  college. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  make  these  brief  comments  In  support  of 
further  strengthening  one  of  the  best  stu- 
dent aid  programs  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  work- 
study  program  has  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
shall  not  detain  Senators  on  this  matter, 
except  to  say  that  of  the  approximately 
2,200   colleges   and  universities   in  the 
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country,  more  than  1,700  of  those  insti- 
tutions are  today  participating  in  these 
work-study  programs.  The  continuity  of 
the  program  must  not  be  broken;  and 
the  matter  of  the  time  element  has  well 
been  set  forth  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  program,  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  by  some  20  universities 
and  colleges.  We  know  the  value  of  the 
program,  the  participation  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
institutions  themselves.  This  legislation 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  overall 
program,  such  as  that  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  others  who 
have  joined  with  him  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  setting  forth  these  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  West 
Virginia  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WesT    VnicuiiA    Institutions    Participating 

In  thk  College  Work-Study   Program 

Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Phlllppl. 

Beckley  College.  Beckley. 

Bethany  College,  Bethany. 

Bluefleld  State  College.  Bluefleld. 

Concord  College,  Athens. 

Davis  and  Elklns  College.  ElUns. 

Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont. 

Glenvtlle  State  College,  Glenvllle. 

Marshall  University. 

Mountain  State  College. 

Ohio  Valley  College,  Parkersburg. 

Potomac  State  College  of  West  Virginia 
University,  Keyser. 

St.  Mary's  Hoepltal  School  of  Nursing, 
Huntington. 

Shepherd  College.  Sheperdstown. 

West  Uberty  State  College.  West  Liberty. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Montgomery. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute. 

West  Virginia  University. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buck- 
bannon. 

Wheeling  College.  Wheeling. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  act,  which  is  Intended  to  help 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  continue 
making  it  possible  for  needy  students  to 
have  the  Jobs  they  must  have  to  stay  in 
school.  For  example,  in  West  Virginia,  20 
colleges — ^both  public  and  private,  large 
and  small — and  I  may  add  that  one  of 
these  Is  a  hospital  school  of  nursing — 
have  been  given  enough  fimds  to  be  able 
to  employ  nearly  2,500  needy  students, 
if  they  can  provide  the  necessary  match- 
ing money. 

But  It  would  create  a  serious  burden 
on  the  financial  resources  of  these  col- 
leges and  universities,  particularly  the 
more  needy  ones,  to  come  up  with  an 
amount  of  matching  money  which  is 
more  thsui  twice  the  amount  they  have 
had  to  contribute  before.  Many  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  find  that  much  extra 
matching  money  and  this  would  mean 
that  many  needy  students  would  lose 
their  jobs,  because  their  colleges  cannot 
increase  their  matching  amounts  as 
much  as  would  be  necessary. 

Under  this  act,  the  matching  funds 
which  the  colleges  would  have  to  provide 
would  be  only  50  percent  more,  instead 
of  150  percent  more. 

I  think  it  vital  that  we  take  this  nec- 


essary action  in  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  this  important  and  useful  pro- 
gram to  continue  at  an  undiminished 
level.  The  assistance  to  these  needy  stu- 
dents enables  them  to  do  work  which  is 
of  benefit  to  their  colleges,  their  com- 
munities, and  themselves. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  students  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity are  working  in  fou'-  different 
community  action  programs,  two 
YMCA's,  three  libraries,  three  city  gov- 
ernments, and  a  niral  hospital  in  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  providing  assistance 
to  the  professors  and  the  administration 
of  West  Virginia  University.  Students  at 
other  institutions  in  West  Virginia  are 
engaged  in  similar  worthwhile  projects. 

This  act  will  make  it  possible  for  work 
of  this  type  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  committee  may  have  leave  to  file 
statements  of  individual  views  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  his 
statement  on  the  pending  bill.  I  hope  and 
urge  that  it  be  acted  upon  favorably.  It 
must  be  approved,  if  the  work-study 
program  is  to  survive.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11954)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MARRINER  S.  ECCLES  SPEAKS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  former  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Hon.  Marriner  S. 
Eccles,  spoke  to  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  on  August  11,  1967,  in  San 
P\ancisco. 

His  remarks  regarding  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  very  thoughtful 
and  profound.  I  think  they  warrant  being 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Marriner  S.  Eccles  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  at  the 
Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  on  August  11,  1967,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam— Its  Effect  on  the  Nation,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam — Its  Eitect  on  the  Nation 
(By  Marriner  S.  Eccles  at  the  Commonwealth 

Club  of  California.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Aug.  11,  1967) 

The  Kosygln  visit  to  this  country  has  given 
us  all  cause  to  seriously  think  about  the  So- 
viet Union,  our  relationship  to  it,  and  the 
relationship  of  both  of  us  to  the  greater  and 


more  compelling  world  problems.  Upon  the 
solution  of  these  problems  hangs  the  sur- 
vival of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
and  perhaps  the  world.  As  Senator  Fulbrlght 
so  aptly  stated:  "America  is  showing  signs  of 
that  arrogance  of  power  which  has  afifllcted, 
weakened,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed  great 
nations  in  the  past."  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  valid  reason  for  the  fears  that  be- 
set us.  Never  before  has  there  been  reason  to 
feel  that  the  human  race  was  speeding  along 
the  road  to  possible  oblivion. 

The  most  important  issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  is  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  It 
afiects  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  imposed  Justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war?  What  are  the  reasons  and  Justification. 
If  any,  for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam? 

For  the  past  twenty  years  our  government 
has  believed  that  communism  Intends  to  con- 
quer the  world — by  force,  if  persuasion  does 
not  succeed — and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  save  the  world  from  that 
fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggressive  com- 
munism is  unreal. 

The  President  believes  that  aggressive 
monolithic  groups  are  making  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  of 
Containment,  communism  has  continued  to 
spread.  It  has  advanced  through  revolutions 
rather  than  by  military  aggression.  But  whUe 
communism  has  been  advancing,  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  communist  world  has 
been  waning.  It  is  evident  that  communism 
is  not  a  monolithic  world  power.  Russia  has 
its  differences  with  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Russians  have  conflicts  of  national 
interest  which  override  communism.  The 
ttireat  of  a  united  communist  world  does  not 
exist.  National  rivalries  divide  the  communist 
states  as  well  as  democracies. 

It  is  apparent  that  communist  countries 
are  as  intensely  nationalist  as  others.  They 
crave  independence  and  resent  interference. 
They  will  fight  against  domination — from 
whatever  source:  either  capitalist  or  other 
communist  country. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  being  made  solely  by  commu- 
nist Intervention  from  without.  This  does  not 
explain  the  tenacity  of  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
are  not  Russians,  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese communists;  they  are  South  Viet- 
namese. They  are  fighting  for  national 
liberation  and  unity  of  South  Vietnam:  the 
causes  for  which  others,  including  Americans, 
have  fought. 

We  see  every  rebellion  as  the  result  of  a 
deep  plot  out  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  when  It 
usually  is  the  result  of  crushing  poverty, 
hunger  and  intolerable  living  conditions.  The 
aim  of  revolution,  no  matter  what  Ideology, 
is  to  achieve  the  values  of  self-determination, 
economic  security,  racial  equality  and  free- 
dom. Let  us  not  forget  that  while  our  road 
was  not  via  communism,  we  did,  as  a  nation, 
emerge  from  revolution. 

We  might  as  well  face  It:  there  may  be 
more  communist  countries  in  the  world.  But 
we  need  not  panic  at  this.  Commtmist  na- 
tions vary  widely;  each  has  a  different  ver- 
sion of  communist  theory  to  fit  Its  own 
problems.  The  more  of  these  countries  there 
are,  the  greater  their  diversity. 

Communism  is  only  part  of  a  broad  move- 
ment: the  rising  of  desperate  people  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We  crush  insur- 
rection In  one  place,  only  to  find  a  revolu- 
tion— whether  communist,  socialist  or  na- 
tionalist— springing  up  somewhere  else.  With 
military  bases  around  the  world  and  ships  In 
every  ocean,  a  revolution  takes  place  in  Cuba, 
90  miles  off  our  shore. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  of 
saving  them  from  communism?  We  have  de- 
stroyed vast  areas  of  their  country.  We  have 
killed,  wounded  or  burned  more  than  one 
mllUon  children,  as  well  as  countless  parents, 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons.  The  family  has 
been  smashed.  We  can  only  guess  at  the 
terrible  long-range  social  effects  that  will  re- 
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suit  from  our  actions.  No  wonder  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider  us 
their  savior,  but  hate  us  and  want  us  to  get 
out  of  their  country. 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  military  has 
increasingly  taken  over  the  war.  In  1965  one 
American  was  killed  for  eight  South  Viet- 
namese; in  1966,  one  for  two;  and  to  date 
in  1967,  one  for  one.  U.S.  casualties  through 
1966  were  over  8,000  killed  and  almost  38,000 
wounded.  Projected  for  1967  alone,  based  on 
actual  figures  for  the  first  six  months:  11,190 
killed;  64,264  wounded,  making  a  projected 
total  to  the  end  of  this  year  of  19,344  killed 
and  102,002  wounded.  We  have  lost  832  planes 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  helicopters. 

Based  on  the  following  reports  by  Mc- 
Namara  It  Is  apparent  we  are  making  little 
progress  after  three  years  of  fighting  and 
cannot  win  a  decisive  victory : 

1964 — "McNamara  told  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  hopes  to  withdraw  most  of  Its  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1965." 

In  1965 — He  said,  "It  will  be  a  long  war." 

In  October,  1966 — He  said,  "I  see  no  reason 
to  expect  any  significant  Increase  In  the  level 
of  the  tempo  of  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Communist  strength  in  South  Vietnam  has 
Increased  from  120,000  In  January,  1965,  to  an 
estimated  298,000  at  present.  However,  North 
Vietnam  has  committed  only  one-fifth  of 
their  regular  army.  Based  on  the  estimate 
that  guerrillas  must  be  outnumbered  four  to 
one,  the  communists  have  more  than 
matched  the  American  buildup  to  476,000 
now.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  General  Westmore- 
land claims  he  needs  five  additional  U.S. 
divisions,  more  than  200,000  men. 

Tuesday  the  press  reported  General  Van 
Thleu  said:  "We  have  not  enough  Allied  sol- 
diers which  we  need  to  win  the  war.  We  need 
a  big  amount  of  troops  to  be  everywhere,  to 
do  many  Jobs  at  the  same  time."  At  this  time 
the  President  might  reconsider  his  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  statement:  "We  don't  want  our 
American  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian 
boys.  We  don't  want  to  get  involved  .  .  .  and 
get  tied  down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia." 

During  the  past  two  years  Russia  has 
added  to  the  enemy  arsenal  In  South  Viet- 
nam rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortars,  auto- 
matic Infantry  weapons  and  flame  throwers, 
while  in  North  Vietnam  she  has  supplied 
fighter  planes  and  antiaircraft  guns.  She  Is 
reported  to  be  supplying  75';'c  of  all  military 
supplies  and  has  said  she  will  continue  to 
furnish  all  military  aid  necessary.  The  Chi- 
nese are  furnishing  part  of  the  small  arms, 
clothing  and  food,  and  have  said  they  will 
assist  North  Vietnam  with  troops  whenever 
requested  to  do  so.  Both  countries  have  indi- 
cated they  would  enter  the  war,  If  necessary, 
to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  from  being  defeated.  It  Is  quite  appar- 
ent that  neither  Russia  or  China  Is  willing 
for  the  United  States  to  achieve  a  victory 
over  the  communists  and  to  establish  a 
powerful  military  base  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia. 

If  Russia  were  conducting  daily  bombing 
raids  against  an  American  ally,  as  we  are 
doing  against  a  Russian  ally,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  would  limit  ourselves  to  pro- 
viding only  military  equipment,  as  they  are 
doing. 

What  is  the  effect  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
on  the  nation?  It  is  responsible  for  the  most 
serious  economic,  financial  and  political 
problems  In  this  country.  It  is  causing  the 
huge  federal  deficit  which,  without  a  tax 
Increase,  could  run  to  more  than  $25  billion. 
In  order  to  curb  the  resulting  inflationary 
pressures  the  government  has  proposed  a 
10 'o  surtax  on  individuals  and  corporations 
which,  if  enacted,  would  reduce  the  deficit, 
on  an  annual  basis,  between  $9  and  $10 
billion. 

This  war  Is  directly  causing  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  deficiency  in  our  international 
balance  of  payments,  which  Is  already  serious 
as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest  short- 
term  debtor,  now  owing  nearly  826  billion. 


It  Is  reducing  our  free  gold  to  meet  these 
obligations  to  less  than  $2  billion. 

It  Is  creating  Inflationary  pressures  In 
nearly  every  field — Increased  costs  of  living, 
going  up  at  about  3%  per  year — a  great 
shortage  of  skilled  workers — increasing 
strikes  and  exhorbitant  demands  by  union 
labor — and  higher  Interest  rates,  in  all  cate- 
gories, due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  credit. 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Excluding  the  Vietnam 
War,  at  the  end  of  1965  we  had  approximately 
20,600,000  veterans.  Total  veterans'  benefits 
paid  to  the  end  of  1965  were  $134  billion;  by 
the  end  of  this  year  It  Is  estimated  they  vrtll 
be  $147  billion.  In  1966  we  were  spending  in 
excess  of  $6  billion  per  year  for  veterans' 
benefits,  and  the  Korean  'War  alone  is  cost- 
ing more  than  $700  million  a  year.  The 
annual  operating  expense  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  has  now  passed  the 
billion  mark.  In  addition,  during  1965  the 
land  and  construction  costs  of  medical  fa- 
cilities was  $1,418  billion.  Veterans  costs  will 
grow  rapidly  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and 
will  continue  for  decades.  The  ultimate  astro- 
nomical expense  Is  difficult  to  conceive.  In 
the  financial  sense,  a  war  Is  never  over. 

The  real  tragedy  is  not  financial,  it  is  the 
useless  suffering  of  the  millions  of  our  people 
whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  are  drawn 
Into  this  useless  conflict  unwillingly  and  are 
killed  and  maimed  for  life — not  In  defense 
of  their  country — but  because  of  our  incom- 
petent and  ill-advised  leadership. 

I  believe  Russia  is  glad  to  see  us  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam,  diverting  multl-biUlons  of 
our  resources  and  millions  of  our  manpower, 
while  she  is  rapidly  gaining  In  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  While  the  U.S.  lags  in  Its  nuclear 
defense,  the  Soviets  are  rushing  ahead.  It  Is 
believed  today's  nuclear  balance  has  already 
shifted  to  Russia. 

At  a  time  when  defense  against  missile 
attack  Is  still  In  the  talking  stage  In  this 
country,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  racing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us  at  this  time 
Is  China's  rapid  growth  In  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
between  1972  and  1975  China  will  be  a 
first -class  nuclear  power  with  a  full  arsenal 
of  H-bombs  and  war  heads.  ICBM  will  be  In 
production  with  an  Intercontinental  range 
of  6,000  miles.  This  would  hit  most  of  the 
world;  the  northern  stretches  of  the  U.S., 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  De- 
troit would  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  spending  over  $2  billion 
a  month  on  Vietnam  instead  of  being  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing  atomic 
strength  of  Russia  and  China. 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  has 
been  $128  billion — $91  billion  In  economic 
aid  and  $37  billion  In  military  aid — with 
dubious  results  In  many  Instances.  The 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  defend  43  coun- 
tries under  specific  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  addition,  a  commitment  to  stop  aggres- 
sion covers  all  the  countries  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  any  country  where  the  U.S.  has  a 
military  base  is  promised  support. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  billions 
abroad,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  violent 
protest  as  a  result  of  our  Injustice,  and  ne- 
glect, and  failure  to  meet  unfilled  promises 
of  the  "Great  Society."  Our  total  estimated 
Vietnam  and  foreign  aid  budget  this  year  Is 
$30  billion;  whereas,  the  Great  Society 
budget  is  approximately  40%  of  that  amount 
— $12.5  billion — which  is  half  of  what  we 
spend  In  Vietnam  alone. 

Senator  Percy  says:  "If  we  continue  to 
spend  $66  million  a  day  trying  to  save  the  16 
million  people  of  South  Vietnam  while  leav- 
ing the  plight  of  20  million  urban  poor  in 
our  own  country  unresolved — then  I  think 
we  have  our  priorities  terribly  confused." 

Public  and  Congressional  reaction  relative 
to  our  world-wide  Involvement,  especially  In 
Vietnam.  Is  forcing  the  Administration  to  re- 
consider Its  role  as  world  policeman. 

The  horrible  Vietnam  debncle,  tragic  as  it 


is,  may  yet  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  If  It 
forces  us  to  recognize  our  staggering  failures 
at  home.  Runaway  crime,  delinquency,  the 
riots  in  our  cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated 
youth — all  spring  in  part  from  this.  No 
wonder  Russia  had  this  to  say  about  the 
U.S.:  "Only  in  mockery  can  the  word  'free' 
be  applied  to  a  society  which  cannot  provide 
tolerable  living  conditions  and  democratic 
rights  to  a  considerable  part  of  its  popula- 
tion." 

It  is  tragic  that  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try In  the  world,  with  6';  of  Its  population 
and  producing  40^;  of  its  wealth,  should  have 
lost  the  respect  of  most  of  the  world.  The 
world,  with  few  exceptions,  would  like  us 
to  leave  Vietnam.  The  continued  confidence 
and  good  relation  with  Japan,  our  greatest 
asset  in  Asia.  Is  dependent  upon  our  getting 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  is  true  with  all  the 
Western  European  governments  and  our 
friends  in  Latin  America.  We  cannot  survive, 
no  matter  how  powerful  we  are,  in  a  world 
without  friends. 

With  these  disastrous  effects  on  the  na- 
tion to  continue  our  ruthless  pursuit  in 
Vietnam  is  madness.  To  withdraw  Is  sanity. 
The  consequences  of  withdrawing  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  as  disastrous  for  this  nation  as  pur- 
suing our  present  course.  The  greatest  service 
we  could  render  the  Vietnamese  is  to  with- 
draw from  their  country,  leaving  them  to 
negotiate  a  conclusion  to  the  war,  which  Is 
their  right. 

There  Is  something  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  negotiations  to  decide  the 
future  of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  power, 
which  is  true  also  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam  decided 
by  outside  powers  is  a  violation  of  self-de- 
termination. Whatever  negotiations  go  on 
should  be  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves— each  group  negotiating  from  its  own 
position  of  strength,  unlnfiuenced  by  outside 
powers. 

If  the  U.S.  insists  on  negotiating,  it  should 
be  with  Russia  and  China,  as  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  furnished  by  these  countries, 
without  which  the  war  would  collapse.  In  any 
case,  the  United  States  cannot  negotiate 
strength  for  any  future  segment  of  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  The  presence  of  the 
United  States  can  only  distort  the  true  bal- 
ance of  forces,  and  only  a  settlement  which 
represents  this  balance  can  bring  about  a 
stable  goveriunent. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  show  In  what 
way  a  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad. 
Under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Vietnam  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  enforce  Its  Independence  as  has 
Tito  in  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  other  Rus- 
sian satellites.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  unquestion- 
ably the  choice  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
both  North  and  South.  Both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Elsenhower  have  stated  that  haa 
the  election  called  for  under  the  Geneva 
Treaty  been  held  In  1956.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was 
so  popular  he  would  have  won  by  a  large 
majority.  While  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  communist, 
he  is  not  Russian,  he  is  not  Chinese,  he  is 
Vietnamese— and  Russian,  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese communism  may  differ  widely.  It  is 
even  possible  that  our  best  Interests  would 
be  served  by  having  Ho  Chi  Minh's  conunu- 
nlst  regime  as  a  buffer  against  the  Chinese 
communists. 

History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  that 
liquidates  a  bad  venture  suffers  from  loss  or 
prestige.  Proud,  powerful  England  surren- 
dered to  the  thirteen  American  colonies  and 
did  not  suffer  for  it.  More  recently,  Prance 
moved  out  voluntarily  from  Algeria  and  Indo- 
china. Today  she  has  more  world  prestige 
than  ever  before.  Russia  pulled  her  missiles 
out  of  Cuba;   her  prestige  has  not  suffered. 

Hans  Morgenthau  has  written:  "Is  It  really 
a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  in  a  war 
which  it  is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can  af- 
ford to  lose?  Tills  is  the  real  issue  which  Is 
presented  by  the  argument  of  prestige."  W< 
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•bould  be  leaa  interested  In  saving  face  and 
more  Intereeted  In  saving  lives.  It  U  possibly 
not  ee«7  for  a  proud  nation  to  admit  It  has 
blundered,  but  throughout  history  great  men 
and  nations  have  gained  stature  by  so  doing. 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relatloiishlp  with  Rus- 
sia and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  world,  which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China.  So  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam,  Rus- 
sia and  China  consider  us  their  enemy, 
Koeygin  made  this  crystal  clear  In  his  state- 
ment before  the  United  Nations  and  In  his 
conference  with  Johnson  at  Qlaasboro. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplomat- 
ically and  open  our  doors  to  trade  and  travel 
and  help  bring  her  Into  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  no  longer  Ignore  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population  as  though  It  did  not  exist. 

In  conclusion:  What  can  we  expect  from 
the  stricken  Vietnamese  nation  but  hatred, 
deep  and  abiding?  Their  farms  and  villages 
have  been  laid  waste,  their  families  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Their  husbands  and  sons  are 
dead,  maimed  or  missing.  And  children,  or- 
phaned and  grotesquely  burned,  have  been 
seen  running  through  the  rubble  in  packs. 

We  can  never  blot  out  the  deed  which 
stands  as  a  testimony  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Nor  can  we  really  make  amends  for 
the  enormity  of  our  crime  against  these 
people,  who  know  us  not,  but  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  save  from  communism. 

But  we  can  try.  We  can  make  a  beginning. 
And,  In  conscience,  how  can  that  beginning 
b«  less  than  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
evil  presence,  because  that  Is  what  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  lives  of  the  Vietnamese. 
And  we  can  humbly,  with  vigor,  and  never 
ceasing,  do  everything  in  the  power  of  a  rich 
and  repentant  nation  to  heal,  and  rebuild, 
and  reassiire.  . 

The  Vietnamese  will  never  forget  ul.  and 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  forget 
the  Vietnamese.  Because  It  is  this  Vietnam 
tragedy  which  has  shown  us  ourselves  as 
others  see  us:  a  nation  to  be  feared  Instead 
of  loved,  flushed  with  pride  and  sure  of 
omnipotence.  An  arrogant  nation,  not  quail- 
fled  to  handle  power  wisely. 

While  the  hour  is  late.  It  Is  not  yet  Im- 
poasible  to  turn  the  page.  Men  and  nations 
have  Doade  new  beginnings  before.  And  out 
of  defeat,  there  has  often  come  victory — and 
what  a  victory  It  could  be  for  this  nation,  so 
bountifully  endowed — to  reverse  Its  Image, 
make  Itself  loved  and  admired  and  revered, 
■o  that  It  could  stand  forth  before  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  afound  the  globe,  as  an  example 
of  what  they  might  wish  to  become. 

But  the  road  Is  long — and  we  must  win 
much  forgiveness.  So  let  us  begin. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Arnold  Toynbee  and 
Howard  Zinn  for  the  assistance  I  received 
from  reading  their  excellent  articles.) 


QUO  VADIS,   AMERICA? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  In  my  hand  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Singh,  with  whom  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  acquainted, 
who  lived  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  but  is  a  citizen  of  India,  and  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  country. 

In  this  recently  written  article,  he  has 
expressed  his  views  about  conditions  in 
Asia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  article 
entitled  "Quo  Vadis,  America?"  written 
by  J.  J.  Singh, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quo  Vadis,   Amehica? 
(By  J.  J.   Singh) 

I  Uved  for  33  years  in  the  United  States. 
I  loved  the  country  and  more  so.  I  loved  the 


people.  I  loved  the  people  because  my  experi- 
ence was  that  they  were  God  fearing  peo- 
ple and,  by  and  large,  decent  and  upright 
and  far  from  being  colonialist-minded  as 
were  some  of  the  Europeans,  such  as  the 
British,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
very  large  section  of  Americana  wanted  to  be 
left  alone  and  did  not  want  to  enter  either 
the  First  World  War  or  the  Second.  I  was  in 
America  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
I  recall  how  strong  the  "America  First" 
movement  was,  whose  symbol  was  the  famous 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  I  remember 
attending  meetings  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den In  New  York  which  used  to  be  packed 
to  the  rafters  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
crowds  whose  sole  ambition  was  not  to  be 
Involved  in  European  wars. 

Americans  having  won  their  freedom  from 
a  colonial  power  were  congenltally  antl- 
colonlallste.  It  was  because  of  this  basic  anti- 
colonial  attitude  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  that  a  few  Indians  living  in 
America  were  able  to  win  the  support  of  a 
powerful  segment  of  American  society  for 
India's  freedom  from  British  colonial  rule. 
It  was  easy  to  persuade  Americans  about  the 
justness  of  India's  cause  by  simply  remind- 
ing them  that  they,  too,  once  were  subject 
p>eople  and  they,  too,  fought  against  the 
British  and  that  all  we,  Indians,  wanted  to 
do  was  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  be 
free  like  the  Americans.  We  told  them  that 
American  revolutionary  cries  like  Patrick 
Henry's  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" 
sustained  and  encouraged  IndiEin  freedom 
fighters. 

The  natural  abhorence  of  Americans  for 
one  people  to  rule  over  another  made  the 
task  of  the  few  Indians  fighting  for  India's 
freedom  somewhat  easy  and  we  scored  rather 
well  notwithstanding  the  well-oiled  and  well- 
organized  propaganda  machinery  of  the  Brit- 
ish spread  all  over  the  United  States. 

Besides  this,  I  found  the  average  American 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  parent,  and  a  person 
who  wanted  to  mind  his  own  business.  For 
a  long,  long  time,  a  v^rong  picture  of  Amer- 
icans has  been  portrayed  abroad — through 
their  extravagant  movies,  fashion  and  other 
slick  magazines,  and  the  over-bearing  pos- 
tures of  many  travelling  Americans. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  fast  living  sets  in 
the  major  cities  of  America  and  some  of  the 
suburbs  of  these  cities  are  well-known  for  the 
week-ends  of  "booze  and  llUclt  sex."  But  go 
away  a  few  miles  from  these  centres,  and  you 
will  find  the  average  American  family  living 
in  quiet  surroundings,  taking  care  of  their 
back  gardens,  playing  with  their  children, 
and  keenly  Interested  In  their  bringlng-up, 
and  loving  their  pet  animals. 

This  was  the  pleasant,  friendly  and  true 
America  which  I  saw  and  knew  for  so  many 
years. 

Therefore,  the  America  that  seems  to  be 
unravelling  now — through  its  acts  of  bestial- 
ity, virtual  genocide,  cruelty  and  immorality 
In  Viet  Nam — has  given  me  a  deep  shock. 

What  are  the  Americans  doing  in  Viet 
Nam?  What  is  their  objective?  Only  a  moron 
would  accept  the  oft-repeated  arguments 
that  the  Americans  are  In  Viet  Nam  to  stop 
world  communism  from  spreading  not  only 
In  South-East  Asia  but  from  there  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  Is  Just  nonsense.  The 
"domino  theory"  of  one  country  falling  after 
another  could  have  been  easily  checked  by 
helping  the  neighboring  countries  economi- 
cally— something  that  would  have  cost  the 
American  tax-payer  less  than  five  percent  of 
the  colossal  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

There  might  have  been  some  Justification 
for  the  fear  of  world  communism  In  the 
Stalin  era,  but  where  is  this  monolithic  struc- 
ture of  world  communism  uxiay?  The  two 
major  communist  powers  are  at  each  other's 
throat.  And  one  of  them  is  torn  by  internal 
rivalries  and  strife.  Who  any  more  listens 
to  the  cry,  "Workers  of  the  world,  unite!"? 
This  might  have  had  some  significance  and 
meaning  decades  ago.  but  not  today.  V.'here 


Is   this   "revolution    of    the   proletariat"   in 
evidence  any  where? 

In  Viet  Nam,  particularly,  there  was  no 
danger  of  world  cormnunism.  It  Is  asinine  to 
think  that  an  Independent  Viet  Nam  under 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  allowed 
the  Chinese  to  take  over  the  country.  Every- 
body knows  that  Viet  Nam,  like  all  small 
countries  near  a  colossus,  was  distrustful  of 
China,  and  especially  resentful  of  the  Hans 
with  their  "superior  human  species"  theory 
and  unbearable  arrogance.  But  for  American 
interference.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  been 
an  Asian  Tito  and  Viet  Nam  an  Asian  Yugo- 
slavia. What  would  have  been  wrong  with 
that?  Have  we  forgotten  that  the  first  blow 
given  to  Stalinism  was  by  Marshal  Tito,  a 
communist?  No  true  democrat  should  object 
to  a  nationalist  communist  regime.  Real  be- 
lief in  democracy  means  that  you  give  free- 
dom to  others  to  think  the  way  they  do.  As 
Voltaire  said,  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say 
but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it."  That  Is  the  meaning  of  democracy. 
If  democracy  begins  to  deny  freedom  to  oth- 
ers to  think  differently  then  that  is  not 
democracy. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  regimes  today — dic- 
tators, imperialists,  communists,  socialists, 
and  so  on.  But  so  long  as  these  regimes  want 
to  practice  their  particular  form  of  Ideology 
or  want  to  practice  special  forms  of  socio- 
economic theories  within  their  national 
boundaries  and  do  not  Indulge  In  proselytlza- 
tlon  by  force,  why  should  any  big  or  small 
power  Interfere  In  their  Internal  affairs? 

Here  Is  India,  we  are  500  million  people. 
Suppose  some  day,  we  decide  to  go  commu- 
nist. What  are  the  Americans  going  to  do — 
send  over  50  million  marines  to  save  us  from 
going  Communist?  And  If  they  were  to  do 
this,  would  they  succeed?  Of  course  not. 

Communism  or  any  other  Ideology  cannot 
be  stopped  by  bullets.  It  has  to  be  stopped 
by  superior  Ideas;  and  not  only  ideas  but  by 
living  up  to  and  fervently  practicing  the 
Ideas  en\inciated  and  believed  In.  I  am  a 
great  believer  In  the  principles  of  democracy. 
But  that  belief  encourages  me  to  let  others 
have  the  freedom  of  believing  and  practicing 
in  what  they  believe,  including  communism. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  communists  because  of  my 
Intense  faith  In  democracy.  It  Is  those  who 
lack  faith  In  their  own  professed  beliefs 
who  think  that  every  communist  Is  eight  feet 
tall  and  Is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  tragedy  of  Viet  Nam  is  that  the  ranks 
of  democrats  all  over  the  world  have  received 
a  rude  shock.  The  display  of  this  naked, 
brute  American  power  in  Viet  Nam  has  be- 
gun to  create  doubts  whether  American  pro- 
fessions in  democracy  are  sincere;  and 
whether  they  are  not  turning  out  to  be 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Because  of  Ameri- 
can actions  in  Viet  Nam  people  are  asking 
if  America  is  building  up  a  new  empire.  They 
feel  that  power  rests  In  different  hands  in 
America  today,  that  the  decent  peace-loving 
Americans  are  being  fooled  by  the  high- 
powered  medlas  of  Information  Into  the  be- 
lief that  the  fight  in  Viet  Nam  Is  against 
world  communism  and  to  protect  "their  way 
of  life."  And  yet  most  of  the  world  believes 
that  the  Vietnamese  who  are  fighting  against 
the  Americans  are  freedom  fighters  and  are 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country — Just  what  the  Americans  did 
in  1776. 

Is  America  setting  out  for  the  conquest  of 
the  world  in  the  name  of  democracy?  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  let  America  beware  that  like 
all  other  aspirants  of  world  conquest.  It,  too, 
will  eat  the  dust  and  in  this  day  and  age  very 
quickly  too. 

There  Is  something  else  that  the  Americans 
have  done  In  Viet  Nam  which  is  endangering 
the  future  of  the  world.  By  their  acts  and 
behaviour  In  Viet  Nam,  the  Americans  have 
let  loose  a  spirit  of  violence  and  immorality 
all  over  t.he  world.  Have  the  Americans  won 
the  affection  and  respect  of  even  the  South 
Vietnamese  whom  they  are  supposedly  pro- 
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tectlng  from  the  horrors  of  a  communist  re- 
gime? Far  from  it.  The  South  Vietnamese 
collaborators  may  not  have  the  courage  to 
say  so  to  the  Americans  but  how  can  any 
South  Vietnamese  have  respect  for  the  Amer- 
icans when  to  quote  an  American  newspaper- 
man, "Saigon  Is  nothing  but  a  big  American 
brothel."  When  the  Vietnamese  girl  sells  her 
body  to  the  American  soldier,  either  for  the 
lure  of  American  dollars  or  because  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  army  of  occupation  has 
raised  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  she  has 
to  prostitute  her  body  to  be  able  to  give 
enough  food  to  those  who  depend  upon  her, 
she  must  deep  down  in  her  heart  loathe  the 
marauders  of  her  modesty  and  decency.  And 
what  about  the  brother,  the  father,  the 
mother  and  sisters  of  the  girl?  Their  hatred 
of  the  American  debaucher  must  be  even 
greater  than  the  debauched  girl  herself. 

I  recall  that  in  the  Second  World  War,  and 
even  though  the  behaviour  of  American  sol- 
diers In  England  was  far  better,  most  Eng- 
lishmen hated  the  presence  of  the  Americans 
in  England  and  referring  to  the  Americans, 
they  used  to  say,  "They  are  over-fed,  over- 
sexed, and  are  over  here." 

Talking  of  the  spirit  of  violence  unleashed 
by  the  brutal  killings  of  men,  women  and 
children  In  Viet  Nam,  I  can  see  this  spirit 
spreading  all  over.  And  I  feel  that  the  ve- 
hemence and  extremism  that  is  being  today 
evidenced  in  the  racial  riots  In  America  Is  due 
to  Viet  Nam. 

We,  in  India,  have  also  been  affected.  The 
other  day,  when  the  news  came  of  the  am- 
bush of  our  army  men  by  hostile  Nagas,  an 
important  and  normally  civilised  member  of 
Parliament  said,  "We  should  crush  the  Nagas, 
We  should  bomb  their  homes  and  finish 
them  off."  A  listener  said,  "How  can  you  do 
this.  What  will  the  world  say?"  The  member 
of  Parliament  replied,  "Who  cares  about  the 
world?  Are  the  Americans  paying  any  heed 
to  the  world?  If  they  can  napalm  bomb 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Vietnamese, 
why  can't  we  do  the  same  to  the  Nagas?" 
This  Is  what  American  action  In  Viet  Nam 
is  doing  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  If  the  Americans  win  militarily  in 
Viet  Nam  and  some  day  the  sledge  hammer 
will  get  the  gnat.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
they  will  have  become  moral  lepers. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  America,  all  I  can 
say  to  them  at  this  stage  Is,  "My  friends,  I 
cry  for  you.  And  I  cry  for  myself  too,  be- 
cause I  have  loved  you  in  the  past." 


THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a 
self-appointed  witness  for  the  admin- 
istration and  for  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Califano,  of  the  White  House  staff,  a 
close  aide  of  the  President,  in  regard  to 
such  matters  as  the  subject  matter  I  shall 
now  discuss,  and  for  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  poverty  program. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  contro- 
versy which  has  been  raging  in  the  news- 
papers over  an  alleged  disagreement 
among  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  administra- 
tion. These  stories  have  referred  specifi- 
cally to  the  Pi'esldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  Mr.  Califano,  to  Mr.  Shriver, 
and  to  Senator  Clark. 

Mr.  President,  certain  facts  in  this 
matter  have  not  been  reported  ac- 
curately in  the  press.  In  the  first  place, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  needs 
no  statement  on  my  part  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  record  of  statesmanship 
he  has  manifested  time  and  time  again, 
right  up  to  the  present  moment,  in  re- 
gard to  a  poverty  program.  The  Pi'esi- 


dent  seeks  a  strong  poverty  program.  He 
has  recommended  a  comprehensive  pov- 
erty program,  and  one  would  think  that 
the  inaccuracy  of  newspaper  stories  al- 
leging that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  desire  poverty  legisla- 
tion, or  that  Mr.  Shriver  or  Mr.  Califano 
does  not  desire  it,  would  be  obvious  to 
everyone. 

What  the  administration  did  was  to 
send  up  a  poverty  bill,  and  the  poverty 
bill  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
We  have  been  considering  the  measure 
on  the  Senate  side. 

Some  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested. Thw  fact  that  questions  have  been 
asked  in  regard  to  some  of  those  amend- 
ments from  the  White  House  level  does 
not  mean  that  the  White  House  will  be 
opposed  to  whatever  poverty  bill  is  finally 
passed  by  Congress. 

Apparently  the  cause  for  the  contro- 
versy is  that  some  suggestions  have  been 
made  from  administrative  officers  both 
in  the  poverty  administration  and  in  the 
White  House.  True,  Mr.  Califano  raised 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  adoption 
of  any  of  those  amendments  might  jeop- 
ardize the  bill. 

That  is  the  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  administration,  to  rsdse  such 
questions  when  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  some  amendment  might  result 
in  jeopardizing  the  bill.  That  Is  all  that 
was  done  in  the  conference  that  was  held 
in  Mr.  Calif ano's  office. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Cali- 
fano on  a  good  many  emergency  matters. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  dedicated 
to  the  legislative  program  of  this  admin- 
istration or  that  is  more  dedicated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  is 
Mr.  Califano.  I  want  to  testify  here  this 
afternoon  in  the  statement  that  I  make 
that  it  is  unfair  to  Mr.  Califano  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  is  following  any 
course  of  action  that  would  be  inimical 
to  the  passage  of  a  poverty  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
such  time  as  I  need  to  finish  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  tes- 
tify that  Mr.  Califano  is  as  strong  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  poverty  bill  as  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  If  a  stronger  ad- 
vocate of  a  poverty  bill  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  be  found, 
please  name  him. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Califano 
would  recommend  every  amendment  I 
might  support,  because  he  has  different 
obligations  than  I  have.  He  has  the  ob- 
ligation of  seeking  to  help  the  adminis- 
tration obtain  the  passage  of  a  poverty 
bill.  It  takes  one  vote  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  membership  in  each  House 
to  get  such  a  bill  passed. 

I  want  to  express  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  my  complete  confidence  in  the 
services  of  Mr.  Califano  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  President  on  any  program 
of  this  administration.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Shriver  is  not  in  any  way  a  party  to  or 
responsible  for  any  misunderstandings 
that  may  have  developed  in  connection 


with  the  alleged  controversy  that  has 
been  reported  in  the  press  over  poverty 
legislation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Shriver  needs  no  testi- 
mony from  me  or  from  anybody  else  by 
way  of  seeking  to  supply  opinion  proof 
as  to  his  dedication  to  a  poverty  legisla- 
tive program. 

The  only  discussions  that  took  place 
were  discussions  as  to  what  provisions 
in  a  poverty  bill  had  the  best  chance  of 
enabling  the  bill  to  be  passed  when  it 
comes  to  a  final  vote  in  both  houses. 

There  has  been  some  newspaper  com- 
ment about  a  document  that  was  cir- 
culated among  some  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Mr.  Califano  did  not  write  the 
document.  Mr.  Shriver  did  not  write  the 
document.  It  just  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  documents  that  sometimes  contains 
unfortunate  error. 

It  was  written  at  the  staff  level  In  the 
poverty  program.  And  I  would  be  the  first 
to  say  that  unfortunate  language  was 
used  in  the  document,  which,  in  effect, 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
legislative  program  on  the  next  election. 

That  document  did  not  speak  for  the 
President,  I  can  assure  the  Senate.  It  did 
not  speak  for  Mr.  Califano.  It  did  not 
speak  for  Mr.  Shriver. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  this  unusual  document  as  far  as 
the  President,  Mr.  Califano,  and  Mr. 
Shriver  are  concerned,  should  be  blown 
up  out  of  proportion  and  given  partisan 
consideration. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  would  be  present,  because 
I  had  a  conference  with  him  earlier  this 
morning.  I  am  sui-e  the  statements  I 
make  would  be  shared  by  him  If  he  were 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  trnd  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  Mr.  Califano 
or  Mr.  Shriver  In  regard  to  the  poverty 
program,  as  one  would  judge  after  read- 
ing newspaper  accounts  of  it. 

There  was  some  break — I  think  this 
would  best  describe  it — in  the  line  of 
communication.  The  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  did  not  receive  a 
communication  which  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  received,  or  did 
not  receive  it  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
mean  that  he  was  not  to  receive  the  com- 
munication. It  was  simply  a  question  of 
failure  of  the  communication  to  be 
delivered,  as  it  should  have  been 
delivered,  at  tiie  same  time  it  was 
delivered  to  the  other  members. 

Mr.  Califano  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  Mr.  Shriver  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  And,  for  that  matter,  the  President 
at  no  time  had  anything  to  do  with  it  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

A  close  relationship  exists  among  the 
President,  Mr.  Califano,  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  regard 
to  working  out  a  poverty  bill  for  consid- 
eration next  Tuesday  by  the  Senat*  com- 
mittee. And  I  wanted  to  say  this  because 
I  think  it  is  due  the  President,  Mr.  Cali- 
fano, Mr.  Shriver,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  also  taken  a  very  active  part  in 
an  ad'isory  capacity  in  connection  with 
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poverty  leglalatlon.  and  I  feel  that  I  owe 
it  to  my  President,  to  Mr.  Califano.  and 
to  Mr.  Shrlver  to  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  kind  words  he  said  about  me  in  this 
connection,  and  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
for  the  record  that  there  is  no — I  repeat, 
no — controversy  between  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Califano,  Mr.  Shriver,  or  any- 
body else  and  me  about  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  Act.  or  as  to  what  the 
progress  of  that  bill  should  be  on  the 
floor.  The  administration  is  as  anxious 
as  I  am  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor 
promptly,  and  to  get  It  acted  upon. 

In  the  vast,  wide  spectrum  of  a  very 
important  act,  involving  a  good  many 
amendments  to  the  present  legislation, 
we  are  in  accord,  I  would  say,  with 
respect  to  90  percent  of  the  matters  under 
consideration.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean 
the  administration  and  myself.  There  is 
a  hard  core  of  disagreement  involving 
particularly  the  problem  of  the  extent 
to  which  an  Emergency  Employment  Act 
should  be  attached  to  the  poverty  bill. 
I  feel  it  should;  the  administration  feels 
It  should  not. 

There  are  various  other  matters,  most 
of  them  more  or  less  technical,  upon 
which  we  are  in  disagreement.  But  this 
Is  only  the  normal  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture with  respect  to  any  Important  bill. 
If  there  are  any  who  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  in  bitter  conflict 
with  the  administration  with  respect  to 
the  poverty  program,  let  him  be  dis- 
abused, for  I  am  not. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  very  beginning  of  my 
remarks  I  said  that  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  present 
when  I  made  my  remarks.  I  had  tried 
to  reach  the  Senator,  but  because  we  are 
going  to  have  a  quick  adjournment,  I 
assiuned  that  was  the  reason  the  Sena- 
tor was  not  present. 

What  I  did,  in  effect,  was  say  that  the 
Senator  and  I  had  talked  this  morning. 

I  said  that  I  had  had  a  prior  conversa- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
true,  as  the  newspaper  accounts  would 
Indicate,  that  there  was  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  President,  Mr.  Califano,  or  Mr. 
Shrlver,  but  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania was  anxious  to  get  the  bill  re- 
ported and  was  working  to  that  end. 

I  thought  in  fairness  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  President 
and  Mr.  Califano  and  Mr.  Shrlver  that 
the  statement  should  be  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  not  challenging 
anything  that  the  Senator  just  said, 
which  dealt  pretty  much  with  the  prob- 
lem Intra  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
committee. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a 
thoughtful,  courageous,  and  Independ- 
ent man.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  make  a  comment  on  this 
matter. 

I  complained  about  the  size  of  the  ef- 
fort which  we  are  undertaking  and  the 


fact  that  it  does  not  match  the  size  and 
the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

I  took  my  text  from  yesterday's  meet- 
ing of  the  urban  coalition  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  programs 
which  are  on  the  books  and  are  to  be 
Implemented  by  way  of  appropriations 
that  the  President  is  uiging  us  to  ap- 
prove, some  broader  and  more  concep- 
tual effort  is  needed  to  really  meet  the 
issue. 

I  pointed  out,  for  example,  the  enor- 
mous opportunities — with  which  the 
Senator  knows  I  have  been  identified  for 
so  long  here — to  utilize  the  American 
business  system  in  a  deliberate  way. 

It  Is  really  somewhat  sad  that  we  had 
to  ask  an  ad  hoc  coalition  to  stir  itself 
up  and  lay  before  the  White  House  the 
enormous  power  of  companies  and  the 
intensity,  experience,  and  employment 
opportunities  in  all  of  the  fields  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  for  engaging 
in  a  massive  way  in  the  antipoverty 
effort. 

I  think  the  response  would  be  Imme- 
diate on  not  only  the  local,  but  also  the 
national  level. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  such  efforts  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  Is  that  about  which  I  complain. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of 
the  President,  but  I  think  he  is  so  ob- 
sessed with  the  Vietnamese  war  that  he 
overlooks  some  other  matters.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will — and  I  know  that  he  will  do 
so — separate  himself  in  his  answer  from 
his  own  deep  feelings  about  the  Vietnam- 
ese war. 

But  I  believe  the  people  in  the  cities 
have  the  feeling  that  the  President  is  so 
obsessed  with  the  Vietnamese  struggle, 
so  desirous  of  fitting  everything  Into  it, 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  give  at  least 
equal  priority  to  this  agony  of  the  cities, 
as  I  and  others  have  called  It.  That  Is 
what  I  complained  about  strongly.  I  hope 
the  Senator,  In  what  he  says — which  I 
honor,  and  I  am  not  disputing  it — will 
bear  In  mind  that  that  is  really  the  com- 
plaint, not  that  anybody  gets  too  excited 
about  the  intraplay  within  the  majority 
party  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
Presidential  responsibility  and  congres- 
sional responsibility. 

I  really  believe,  in  all  honesty — and  I 
have  been  accused  in  my  own  party  of 
supporting  the  administration  to  excess, 
so  I  do  not  have  to  protest  my  feeling  of 
partisanship  on  that  score — that  there 
is  a  legitimate  complaint  about  the  ques- 
tions of  priority  and,  beyond  that,  and 
more  important,  the  question  of  the  size, 
the  conceptual  size,  of  what  is  being  un- 
dertaken as  compared  with  what  needs 
to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  re- 
marks earlier  today.  That  was  my  loss. 

I  do  not  recall  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  in  the  Chamber  last 
week  when  I  made  some  conunents  on 
the  poverty  program.  But  il  the  Senator 
will  check  the  Recoro.  he  will  find 
further  proof  that  he  and  I  are  not  apart 
at  all  with  respect  to  what  we  believe 
our  objectives  and  our  obligations  are, 
as  Congress,  to  meet  the  crisis  that  has 


developed  with  respect  to  urban  prob- 
lems. 

The  remarks  I  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  in  regard  to  this  matter  do  deal  with 
what  the  Senator  has  described  as  an 
intraparty  problem  that  I  believe  has 
been  ballooned  out  of  all  proportion  by 
the  press,  and  that  the  very  honest  re- 
porters wrote  what  they  thought  the  sit- 
uation was,  but  did  not  get  all  the  facts. 
I  sought  to  supply  some  of  the  additional 
facts  In  my  comment  this  afternoon. 

When  the  administration's  poverty 
program  came  up — it  came  up  quite 
some  time  ago,  so  far  as  its  recommenda- 
tions are  concerned — it  did  not  deal  then 
with  the  emergency  that  existed  in  fact. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  many  other  Senators 
have  held  the  view  for  quite  some  time 
that  we  will  have  to  Inaugurate  a  much 
larger  program  In  coruiection  with 
meeting  a  whole  series  of  domestic  crises 
than  legislation  contemplated.  The 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  that  we  have 
to  do  that  in  the  field  of  education,  in 
the  field  of  employment,  and  in  the  field 
of  coming  to  the  assistance,  to  a  greater 
degree,  of  the  poverty-stricken  people  in 
our  country.  That  is  why  I  have 
been  advocating  the  rent  supplement 
payments. 

I  believe  the  Record  will  show  that  I 
was  among  the  first  to  propose  a  Federal 
make-work  program  for  the  functionally 
Illiterate  In  this  country,  defining  the 
functionally  illiterate  as  the  Individual 
who  does  not  have  sufficient  training  so 
that  he  Is  employable  in  most  Instances. 
A  make -work  program  would  also  have 
to  be  a  work-training  program:  many  of 
the  people  who  participate  in  It  will  not 
be  able  to  earn,  In  the  sense  of  service 
performed,  the  value  of  the  dollars  that 
they  may  be  paid. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  discussed  this 
morning  In  committee,  one  aspect  of  that 
matter,  when  I  took  the  position  that  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  should  be 
paid  the  people  who  are  presently  imem- 
ployable,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
trained  for  employment  carrying  with  it 
the  requirement  of  a  skill,  where  they 
can  earn  the  money  that  is  being  paid 
them. 

They  are  a  national  problem;  they 
are  the  problem  that  confronts  all  of  us; 
and  we  cannot  permit  this  crisis  to  con- 
tinue, with  increasing  thousands  of  these 
human  beings  faced  with  no  employment 
because  they  have  no  skill  which  would 
make  them  employable  for  most  of  the 
job  opportunities  that  are  waiting  for 
workers. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
the  same  observations  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  about  the  migra- 
tion from  the  South,  into  the  ghettos  of 
the  North,  of  increasing  thousands  of 
Negroes  who,  because  of  automation  in 
the  South,  because  of  great  changes  in 
their  agricultural  economy  in  the  South, 
have  no  jobs;  and,  having  no  jobs,  they 
have  little  food.  They  have  become  a  se- 
rious problem  for  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  are  migrating  Into  the 
ghett&s  of  the  North,  including  Newark, 
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New  York,  Washington,  D.C,  Detroit, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places — but  particularly  such  cities  as 
Newark,  New  York,  and  Washington, 
DC. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  certain  Information  that  has 
been  adduced  concerning  the  problem  In 
Newark,  prior  to  the  riots,  dealt  with  the 
thousands  of  Negroes  who  had'  come  Into 
Newark  from  the  South — not  only  un- 
employed but  also  unemployable. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  and  I  do  not  differ  at  all  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  a  massive  pro- 
gram. But  in  fairness  to  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  I  point  out  that  what 
they  have  been  dealing  with  is  a  poverty 
program  that  they  sent  up  months  ago 
to  provide  substantial  funds  to  try  to  do 
something  about  what  we  all  knew  was 
a  developing,  serious,  critical  problem  in 
the  ghettos  of  the  cities  and  the  rural 
slums  of  the  countryside.  Since  then,  of 
course,  there  has  been  a  serious  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  eruption  in 
the  ghettos  of  America. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  are  quite 
right  in  our  committee,  as  we  are  con- 
sidering amendments  to  this  bill.  Those 
bills  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  will  make  clear  Its 
position  in  regard  to  any  parts  of  the 
bill  to  which  it  may  not  give  its  ap- 
proval. But  I  think  we  are  all  going  to  be 
surprised — in  light  of  the  new  evidence 
that  has  been  made  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration since  It  submitted  its  pov- 
erty bill  In  the  first  Instance — with  re- 
spect to  the  idea  that  the  administration 
will  take  the  position  that  It  wants  its 
original  bill  or  nothing. 

I  win  put  It  this  way:  I  do  not  speak 
for  anybody  but  myself.  I  just  cannot 
imagine  a  poverty  bill  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  after  It  is  handled 
In  conference,  being  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Impres- 
sion seems  to  be  that  if  Congress  works 
Its  will  and  wisdom  upon  a  poverty  bill, 
the  President  is  not  going  to  approve  it. 
There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  that,  though 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  his 
final  judgment  will  be.  But  I  know  what 
my  confidence  Is  in  him  in  regard  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  wherever  it  can  be  sho\^Ti  that  a 
given  proposal  is  essential  to  meet  a  do- 
mestic crisis,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  say  that  we  cannot  meet 
it  or  that  we  should  not  meet  It.  That  Is 
all  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  council  meeting  to  v.'hich  the  Sen- 
ator referred  was  held  just  yesterday, 
with  the  recommendations  and  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  those  recommenda- 
tions being  made  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  think  we  should 
prejudge — and  I  am  not  implying  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  prejudg- 
ing— what  the  administration  Is  going 
to  recommend  In  regard  to  a  final  pro- 
gram, growing  out  of  such  excellent  con- 
ferences as  were  held  In  Washington 
yesterday,  to  meet  the  crires  in  the  ghet- 
tos and  :iiral  slums. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  endorses 
the  recommendations  of  that  council.  I 


think  they  are  imanswerable.  Those 
recommendations  are  not  new  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  We  have  been  holding  to 
that  point  of  view  for  many  months.  I 
made  the  statement  I  did  on  what  the 
Senator  calls  the  "intra-admlnlstratlon 
problem."  I  make  the  statement  now  in 
reply  to  him  concerning  the  problem 
confronting  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
the  Government  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  shall  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  work,  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
to  try  to  hammer  out  the  type  poverty 
bill  that  should  be  passed,  when  we  have 
our  final  markup  meeting  on  the  bill 
next  Tuesday.  My  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration is  such  that  If  we  set  out 
in  the  report  the  justification  for  our 
bill.  I  do  not  have  any  concern  on  my 
part  that  the  administration  will  oppose 
a  program  our  facts  support. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  took  so  long  In 
answering  the  Senator,  but  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows  that  I  am  speak- 
ing about  a  delicate  subject  matter.  It 
Is  Important  that  I  make  myself  crystal 
clear,  and  I  hope  I  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  made  himself  crystal  clear,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  this  colloquy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  propound  an  In- 
quiry to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  would 
like  to  have  morning  business  concluded 
or  whether  the  Senate  should  continue 
In  morning  hour.  I  have  another  speech 
that  will  take  about  10  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  wishes  to 
be  recognized,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttrtis]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
we  should  proceed  with  morning  business 
and  Senators  can  be  recognized  for  as 
much  time  as  they  desire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  in  any  way  he 
wishes.  I  have  three  or  four  items  for 
morning  hour.  I  shall  be  glad  to  follow 
any  procedure  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  momentarily. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  interesting  news  dispatch  from  the 
Associated  Press  on  yesterday.  Inciden- 
tally, the  A.ssociated  Press  is  the  world's 
largest  news-gathering  organization. 
This  dispach  was  datelined  Washington, 
and  the  lead  paragraph  reads: 

Some  key  House  Democrats  are  planning  a 
strategic  retreat  to  try  to  ease  restrictions 
clamped  by  the  Senate  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  ask  that  the  entire  article 


to  which  I  have  referred  be  published  in 
the  Record. 

The  latter  part  of  the  article  contains 
a  statement  attributed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  of  Texas,  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  added  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  bill  2  weeks  ago.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  26. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer 
would  deny  the  use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds — namely,  funds  from  the 
American  taxpayers — to  finance  business 
transactions  with  nations  which  are  sup- 
plying the  American  enemy  In  Vietnam. 

Now,  there  will  be  a  determined  effort 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  take 
off  this  Senate  amendment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee  is 
reported  to  have  told  the  Associated  Press 
and  other  news  services  day  before 
yesterday : 

I  think  things  would  be  tough  If  we  had 
a  vote  In  the  House  now. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  refers  to  "things 
would  be  tough"  he  means  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  get  the  House  to  take  off 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Then,  he  Is  reported  to  have  added  this 
very  Interesting  statement: 

But  I  think  alter  a  cooling  off  period  of 
3  weeks — 

The  Representatives — 

will  start  hearing  from  some  of  their  fat  cat 
constituents  who  don't  want  this  trade  cut 
off. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  "fat  cats"  are. 
who  are  being  referred  to,  but  apparently 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  Imagine  Senators,  during  the 
next  3  weeks  will  be  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  pressure,  according  to  Repre- 
sentative Patman,  to  eliminate  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  the  restriction 
added  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Vhginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clen:r 
that  the  amendment  which  the  Senate 
added  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill 
does  not  restrict  trade.  Any  of  the  na- 
tions anywhere  can  trade  with  North 
Vietnam  if  they  so  desire.  What  the 
amendment  provides  is  that  funds  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  used  to  finance  such  transactions. 

Where  does  our  Government  get  Its 
money?  Our  Government  gets  its  money 
from  the  pocket  of  the  wage  earner;  om* 
Government  gets  its  money  from  the 
pockets  of  citizens  In  our  Nation,  many  of 
whom  have  sons  or  brothers  or  other 
members  of  their  families  fighting  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  that 
faraway  Asian  nation  of  Vietnam. 

Incidentally,  orily  this  morning  the 
U.S.  casualty  totals  for  last  week  In  Vlet- 
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nam  were  made  public.  When  one  adds 
the  wounded  and  the  dead,  the  Ameri- 
can people  suffered  casualties  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  1,000  during  the 
past  week  In  Vietnam.  The  total  U.S. 
casualties  for  the  first  7  months  of  1967 
were  43,000. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
country  needs  to  decide  whether  It  Is 
serious  or  whether  it  Is  not  serious  about 
this  war  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  it  is  seri- 
ous to  those  men  who  are  over  there 
fighting. 

What  the  Senate  did  2  weeks  ago  in 
agreeing  to  this  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill  was  to  simply  say 
that  money  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers  and  used 
to  finance  trade  with  those  nations 
which  are  supplying  and  sending  cargo 
to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam.  \ 

Specifically,  too,  It  will  not  permit 
American  taxpayers'  funds  to  be  used  to 
finance  an  automobile  plant  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Conmiittee,  Representa- 
tive Patmam  states — and  these  are  his 
words,  not  mine : 

Fat  caU  will  be  descending  on  Congress- 
men and  descending  on  Senators  to  try  to 
have  tills  amendment  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  what  success  the 
"fat  cats"  will  have,  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  logical  and 
appropriate.  I  believe  that  taxpayers' 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  finance  trade 
with  nations  who  supply  our  enemy  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
Associated  Press  article  of  August  24, 
published  in  the  Roanoke  Times,  entitled 
"Byrd's  Ban  Paces  Fight  in  House." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Btrd's  Ban  Faces  Fight  in  House 

Washington. — Some  key  House  Democrats 
are  planning  a  strategic  retreat  to  try  to 
ease  reetrlctlons  clamped  by  the  Senate  on 
the  Exp)ort-Import  Bank. 

The  Senate  voted  on  Aug,  10  a  ban  on  bank 
assistance  to  exports  destined  for  countries 
that  deal  with  North  Vietnam. 

Opponents  said  It  Is  so  broadly  worded  It 
would  deny  use  of  the  bank's  facilities  for 
large  segments  of  US.  trade  with  friendly 
countries — to  say  nothing  of  scuttling  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plan  for  enlarged  trade  with 
eastern  Europe. 

The  House  Bsuiklng  Committee  Wednesday 
announced  postponement  of  renewed  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  to  extend  the  bank's  charter 
and  enlarge  Its  operating  ca.paclty,  shortly 
before  they  were  to  begin. 

The  decision  to  let  the  bill  lie  for  a  coollng- 
off  period  of  at  least  three  weeks  was  the  prin- 
cipal one  reached  at  a  closed-door  caucus  of 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee  late 
Tuesday. 

Work  has  also  begun  on  drafting  of  a  com- 
promise amendment,  It  was  learned. 

The  "Ex-Im"  Is  a  government  agency  that 
provides  insurance,  guairantees  and  loans  for 
U.S.  trade  abroad.  The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  motion  of  Sen.  Harry  P. 
Byrd  Jr.,  D-Va.,  would  deny  such  services  "In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  any  nation,  (or  agency  or  national  there- 
of) the  government  of  which  is  furnishing 
goods  or  supplies"  to  a  country  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  with  the  United  States. 

Opponents  contend  the  ban  would  go  be- 


yond cases  In  which  governments  directly  aid 
North  Vietnam  because,  as  one  put  It.  "You 
cannot  export  anything  from  any  country 
without  some  government  action." 

A  slhillar  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee  May  3  and  de- 
feated, 18  to  15,  on  a  largely  party-line  vote. 
But  leaders,  knowing  the  effort  would  be  re- 
newed on  the  House  floor,  have  hesitated  to 
call  up  the  bill.  "I  think  things  would  be 
tough  if  we  had  a  vote  In  the  House  now," 
Chairman  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  said  in 
an  interview  Wednesday.  "But  I  think  after 
a  cooUng-off  period  Republicans  w^iU  start 
he.oring  from  some  of  their  fat-cat  constitu- 
ents who  don't  want  this  trade  cut  off." 

The  amendment  under  consideration — to 
be  sponsored  by  the  committee  itself  despite 
Its  previous  action — would  give  the  President 
discretion  to  permit  Export-Import  Bank 
assistance  for  trade  with  couutriee  covered 
by  the  Byrd  ban. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  also  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national article,  dated  today,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Costly 
Purchase  Laid  to  Pentagon — Represent- 
ative Pike  Charges  $210  Item  Was 
Bought  for  $33,398."  The  article  states 
that  Representative  Pike,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  charged  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment paid  $33,398  for  gadgets  which 
were  worth  $210,  and  that  the  Defense 
Department  had  called  it  a  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  entire  New  York  Times 
article  In  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Costly   Purchase  Laid  to  Pentagon — Rep- 
resentative Pike  Charges  $210  Item  Was 

Bought  for  $33,398 

Washington,  Aug.  24  (UPI). — Representa- 
tive Otis  G.  Pike,  Democrat  of  New  York 
charged  today  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  ordered  $33,398  worth  of  gadgets  worth 
$210  and  had  called  it  a  bargain. 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  the  Penta- 
gon had  ordered  130  knobs  used  on  genera- 
tors in  Vietnam  from  Sterling  Instruments 
Division  of  Designatronics  Inc..  of  Mlneola, 
NY.  Mr.  Pike,  a  member  of  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  Investigating  the  pur- 
chase, said  that  the  same  knobs  were  sold  by 
Federal  Pacific  Electric  Company  of  New- 
ark, N.J.,  for  $1.62  each — or  $210.60  for  130. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  $33,398  or- 
der. Representative  Pike  said,  was  that  Ster- 
ling Instruments  was  the  only  manufacturer 
to  respond  to  an  advertisement  for  bids. 

Because  It  was  technically  a  competitive 
bid,  the  Defense  Department  considered  It  a 
bargain,  Mr.  Pike  said,  crediting  Its  "cost 
reduction  program"  with  an  automatic  25 
per  cent  saving,  or  $8,349. 

Mr.  Pike  said  that  every  time  the  Penta- 
gon buys  something  through  competitive 
bidding.  It  throws  the  purchase  Into  a  com- 
puter that  figures  an  automatic  25  per  cent 
saving. 

When  Informed  of  the  overcharge,  Mr. 
Pike  said,  the  Defense  Department  canceled 
50  knobs  that  it  had  ordered  for  $13,362. 

The  transactions.  Mr.  Pike  said,  is  under 
Investigation  by  his  subcommittee,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  Defense  Department  promised  prompt 
action  on  Representative  Pike's  charges. 
"With  the  heavy  volume  of  Individual  pro- 
curement actions,  mistakes  "^an  and  do  oc- 
cur," the  Pentagon  said.  It  added  that  "over- 
pricing, however  rare,  will  not  be  tolerated." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  separate  incidents,  it  seems  to 
me.  tie  In  together. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the  Na- 


tion's businessmen  seem  to  be  too 
much  interested  in  making  profits  out  of 
the  Nation's  difficulty  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  Is  worthwhile  that 
the  American  people  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 

According  to  the  article,  the  Defense 
Department  has  promised  prompt  action 
on  the  charges  made  by  Representative 
Pike.  What  is  significant,  too.  is  that  the 
Defense  Department  considered  this  to 
be  a  bargain,  crediting  its  cost  reduction 
program  with  an  automatic  25 -percent 
saving  of  $8,359 — that  Is  what  it  claims 
to  have  saved  on  items  they  paid  $33,398 
for  when  the  original  cost  of  the  items 
was  only  $210. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  events  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  therefore  tragic  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent 
it  has  been  taken  advantage  of.  accord- 
ing to  the  charges  made  by  Representa- 
tive Pike. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  work  which  that 
committee  is  doing  In  investigating  some 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  Defense 
Department. 


THE  TFX  AND  ITS  ADAPTABILITY 
FOR  NAVY  USE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
days  about  the  TFX  airplane  and  its 
adaptability  for  Navy  uses. 

We  have  heard  and  read  the  pros  and 
cons  advanced  by  such  distinguished  ex- 
perts in  our  midst  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 

Just  2  days  ago  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Conference  Committee  reached  a 
compromise  adding  $32.9  million  to  the 
Senate-approved  appropriation  figure  for 
continued  research  and  development  of 
the  Navy  version  of  the  plane,  known  as 
the  F-lllB.  This  raised  the  total  amount 
in  the  current  appropriations  bill  for 
development  of  the  Navy  version  to 
$147.9  million,  suflQclent  to  procure  eight 
aircraft  instead  of  the  six  approved  ear- 
lier this  week  by  the  Senate,  the  12  ap- 
proved initially  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  20  sought  initially  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  significant  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  conference  agreement  none  of 
these  funds  could  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  advanced  aircraft  or  components 
except  engines.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress is  approving  the  manufacture  of 
F-lllB  aircraft  only  for  test  purposes, 
with  primary  emphasis  on  efforts  to  prove 
that  the  plane  can  be  made  to  land  on 
carrier  decks. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress  has  given  the 
go-ahead  for  production  and  assignment 
to  tactical  units  of  Air  Force  versions  of 
the  TFX.  Through  fiscal  1968,  fimds 
have  been  or  are  being  provided  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  to  the  Air  Force  a  total 
of  331  aircraft  of  the  tactical  fighter- 
bomber  version,  the  F-lllA,  and  64  air- 
craft of  the  strategic  bomber  version, 
known  as  the  FB-111. 

It  is  on  this  subject  of  adaptability 
and  production  of  the  Air  Force  versions 
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that  I  wish  to  address  some  remarks  of 
concern  and  caution  today. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  do  want  to  alert  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  planners  and  research  sci- 
entists are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet  on 
either  the  tactical  fighter-bombers  or  the 
strategic  bombers  being  procured  by  the 
Air  Force. 

And  the  people  of  this  Nation  should 
not  be  misled  into  believing  these  air- 
craft, developed  and  being  built  at  costs 
far  exceeding  original  estimates,  will  pro- 
vide security  from  attack  in  the  1970's 
comparable  to  the  protection  they  have 
enjoyed  at  far  less  cost  in  the  past. 

There  are  simply  too  many  bugs  still 
to  be  worked  out,  even  in  the  Air  Force 
versions,  for  any  of  us  to  feel  secure  In 
the  decisions  we  have  made  in  the  Con- 
gress appropriating  funds  for  production 
of  these  planes. 

This  is  evident  from  testimony  both 
classified  and  unclassified  that  has  been 
taken  by  committees  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
a  line  of  questioning  pursued  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT]  at  hearings  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  July  14 
showed  up  so  many  unsolved  research 
and  development  problems  being  built 
into  the  Air  Force  planes  coming  off  the 
production  lines  right  now  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  halting  production 
to  allow  another  year  of  research  and 
development  on  the  Air  Force  versions. 

The  record  is  clear  on  this  point. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  one  additional 
point,  Mr.  President. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this: 
There  is  growing  discontent  in  the  Air 
Force  with  the  adaptability  of  the  Air 
Force  versions  of  the  TFX  to  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  developing  airplanes 
to  do  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  by 
the  Air  Force. 

This  information  has  come  to  me  from 
totally  reliable  sources  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  available  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  deal  with  this 
problem.  It  does  not  come  from  the  top 
echelons,  but  from  the  lower  echelons 
of  Air  Force  oflQcers  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  applying  to 
tactical  situations  the  decisions  that  are 
made  at  the  top  echelons.  Basically,  the 
TFX  airplane  is  an  excellent  aircraft  for 
development  as  a  small  nuclear  attack 
bomber  but  its  effectiveness  ends  there. 
It  has  no  versatility  for  other  uses  in- 
cluding strategic  bombing  and  tactical 
fighting.  It  is  a  poor  strategic  bomber 
and  an  even  poorer  tactical  fighter.  The 
main  problem  is  that  it  is  overweight  and 
underpowered. 

Air  Force  tactical  units  will  begin  re- 
ceiving these  planes  next  month  for 
training  purposes. 

By  November,  or  2  months  after  tacti- 
cal units  receive  these  planes,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  begin 
receiving  accurate  reports  from  the  peo- 
ple who  will  operate  these  planes  on  their 
use  and  flexibility.  We  will  have  more 
information  then  than  we  have  now,  and 
the  information  we  receive  then  will  be 
more  complete  than  the  information  we 
are  receiving  now  from  generals  who 
are  directly  responsible  to  the  civilians 
who  are  running  the  Pentagon. 


The  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  may  find  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  TFX  hearings 
at  any  time.  I  think  these  hearings 
should  be  opened  in  November  or  De- 
cember, after  the  Air  Force  personnel 
who  will  operate  the  planes  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  production  models 
for  training  purposes.  I  for  one  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  pilots  in  addition  to 
the  generals  will  be  called  to  testify. 

I  am  not  trying  to  undermine  the  top 
brass  in  the  Pentagon.  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  testimony  we  have  received  to 
date  is  not  entirely  candid.  I  want  to  hear 
from  the  pilots. 

The  B-52"s  which  we  now  have  are 
going  to  wear  out  in  the  early  1970's  and 
the  United  States  will  be  without  an  ade- 
quate replacement  unless  the  Air  Force 
versions  of  the  TFX  are  suitable. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  TFX  is  successful.  But  I  have 
serious  doubts. 

The  decision  to  try  this  plane  and  to 
push  ahead  with  the  production  of  this 
plane  for  tactical  uses  by  the  Air  Force 
is  largely  the  decision  of  one  man,  Robert 
Strange  McNamara. 

The  costs  and  other  problems  which 
have  developed  indicate  this  was  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  blunder.  If  we  are  able  to 
bail  the  United  States  out  of  this  blun- 
der, the  only  reason  we  will  be  able  to  do 
so  is  that  we  are  able  to  plow  additional 
billions  of  dollars  into  it  to  correct  the 
problems. 

This  plane  is  supposed  to  be  a  fighter 
plane,  and  yet  It  cannot  be.  The  Air 
Force  is  trying  to  develop  and  build  It 
as  both  a  fighter-bomber  and  a  strategic 
bomber,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  either.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  take  Mr.  McNamara's 
overblown  press  releases  with  the  same 
grain  of  salt  with  which  we  have  taken 
his  assessments  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  I  feel  veiy  strongly  that 
the  secui'ity  and  peace  of  the  Nation  de- 
mand a  closer  look  at  the  TFX  decision 
than  we  have  had  to  date,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Congress  in  the  next  few 
months  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
that  look. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  acting  majority  leader 
that  there  are  three  or  four  items  I  wish 
to  place  In  the  Record,  with  a  brief  state- 
ment or  two  or  three.  I  shall  not  take 
very  long  but  I  think  in  the  Interests  of 
orderly  procedure  that  I  should  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  such  time  as  I 
may  need  to  present  this  material. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  that  I 
shall  not  object — I  want  him  to  have  all 
the  time  he  wishes,  but  I  wonder  whether 
he  would  mind  placing  a  time  limit  on 
his  request;  say,  10,  15,  or  20  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  need  only  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
make  it  as  close  to  the  15  minutes  as 
possible,  because  I  need  10  minutes  also? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  to  preside  over  a 
Senate  hearing  at  2  o'clock,  and  I  have 
not  had  any  lunch,  so  I  shall  be  brief. 


FOREIGN  AID  VERSUS  DOMESTIC 
NEEDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  there  is  a 
letter  to  the  editor  written  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Grueninc]  entitled 
"U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Versus  Domestic 
Needs." 

He  states  at  the  beginning : 

I  take  exception  to  your  Aug.  18  editorial 
characterizing  those  of  us  In  the  Senate  who 
voted  for  reductions  In  the  Administration's 
request  for  the  forelgn-ald  program  as  "aid 
Irresponsibles."  You  completely  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  amount  finally  approved  was  no 
less  than  that  approved  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Foreign   Aid  Versus  Domestic  Needs 

To  the  Editor,  New  York  Times:  I  take 
exception  to  your  Aug.  18  editorial  charac- 
terizing those  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  voted 
for  reductions  In  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  the  foreign-aid  program  as  "aid 
Irresponsibles."  You  completely  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  amount  finally  approved  was 
no  less  than  that  approved  last  year. 

The  reductions  voted  by  the  Senate  did 
not  affect  the  level  of  on-going  programs.  It 
gave  recognition  to  the  feeling,  strongly  held 
by  a  majority  of  Senators,  that  no  new  for- 
eign-aid programs  Involving  substantially 
higher  levels  of  expenditures  should  be  ap- 
proved at  a  time  when  this  country  is  beset 
by  a  domestic  crisis  requiring  the  massive 
Infusion  of  resources,  when  the  demands  on 
our  economy  of  the  deplorable  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  Increasing,  when  vitally  needed 
domestic  programs  are  being  curtailed  be- 
cause of  budgetary  pressures,  and  when  the 
taxpayers  are  being  threatened  with  a  new 
tax  increase. 

The  evidence  available  to  the  Senate  does 
not  support  your  contention  that  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  regaining  Impressive  mo- 
mentum. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  I 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  economic  aid 
program  to  Chile,  selected  because  of  its 
favorable  predisposition  for  success. 

RECORD  OF  waste 

Yet  the  record  shows  that  a  large  part  of 
our  economic  assistance  was  wasted  and  that 
an  excessive  amount  of  aid  has  been  provided 
that  country  In  terms  of  what  It  could  effec- 
tively manage  and  absorb. 

In  the  April  1967  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Chile's  President  Frel,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive leaders  in  Latin  America,  reported 
on  the  discouraging  lack  of  progress  in  the 
Alliance.  Nowhere  did  he  report  that  the 
Alliance  had  "regained  Impressive  momen- 
tum," or  that  the  basic  difficulty  with  the 
Alliance  was  a  lack  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote 
that  "Many  Latin-American  governments 
have  used  the  Alliance  as  a  bargaining  lever 
to  obtain  Increases  in  United  States  aid  pre- 
cisely so  as  to  avoid  changing  their  domestic 
situation." 

President  Frel  concluded  that  the  problem 
of  the  Alliance  Is  not  financial,  but  rather 
political,  requiring  the  expression  of  the  will 
to  undertake  basic  structural  changes. 

The  reduction  voted  by  the  Senate  Is  rec- 
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ognlUon  that  forelgn-ald  programs  sbould 
not  be  Increased  when  slashes  are  being  made 
In  all  the  fine  domestic  programs  enacted  by 
the  89th  Congress — such  programs  as  aid  to 
education,  health  programs,  slum  clearance, 
resource  development,  war  on  poverty,  war 
on  crime,  flood  control  and  others. 

Eknest  Gstn:NiNC, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Washington.  August  21,  1967. 


CAPITOL  INTERNS  PLAN  BOYCOTT 
OP  L.  B.  J.  TALK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  is  published 
an  article  entitled  "Capitol  Interns  Plan 
Boycott  of  L.  B.  J.  Talk." 

The  first  paragraph  reads. 

Some  students  working  this  summer  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  organizing  fellow  Interns  to 
boycott  a  reception  and  speech  usually  given 
by  the  President  this  Ume  of  year.  And  the 
President,  never  over-eager  to  play  host  to 
hU  critics,  Is  taking  the  hint. 

Later  on  in  the  article  It  states : 
The  Interns,  led  by  John  Ungar  and  Lee 
Bollinger  of  Sen.  Wayne  Morse's  office 
(D-Ore.),  also  plan  a  token  picket  line,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  to  ten  persons  to  drama- 
tize their  opposition. 

MORSE  NOT  INVOLVED 

They  hope  to  avoid  Implicating  the  Con- 
gressmen, and  Ungar  and  Bollinger  insist  that 
neither  Morse  nor  any  other  legislator  knows 
of  their  plans. 

The  President,  they  concede,  might  have 
some  reason  for  regarding  the  Interns  as 
somewhat  hoetlle. 

They  go  on  to  suggest  that  they  might 
have  a  token  picket  line — I  believe  in 
front  of  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capitol  Interns  Plan  Boycott  or  L.  B.  J. 
Talk 

Some  students  working  this  summer  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  organizing  fellow  interns  to 
boycott  a  reception  and  speech  usually  given 
by  the  President  this  time  of  year.  And  the 
President,  never  over-eager  to  play  host  to 
his  critics.  Is  taking  the  hint. 

Although  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  (D-Mass.)  wrote  the  Interns  earlier 
this  summer  that  they  would  be  treated  to 
a  presidential  speech  at  the  end  of  August — 
as  Interns  have  been  every  year  In  the  past — 
the  White  House  says  Johnson  has  "no  plans" 
for  such  an  engagement. 

The  Interns  In  the  boycott  group  believe 
that  the  President  will  decline  to  address 
them  as  a  reprisal  for  several  letters  they  have 
written  criticizing  his  Vietnam  policies,  and 
also  because  of  the  threat  of  a  possible  boy- 
cott. 

ONE   thousand   three    HUNDRED    LETTERS    SENT 

In  case  he  surprises  them  with  a  spur-of- 
the-moment  Invitation,  they  have  sent  let- 
ters to  the  1300  summer  Interns  at  the  Capi- 
tol urging  them  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
attend  "another  presidential  charade  that 
seeks  to  represent  distortion  as  dialogue." 

Unless  the  President  Is  "willing  to  reverse 
his  policy  and  behavior,"  the  letter  says,  "we 
refuse  to  help  legitimize  by  our  attendance 
what  has  become  a  meaningless  ritual." 

The  Interns,  led  by  John  Ungar  and  Lee 
Bollinger  of  Sen.  Wayne  Morse's  office  (D- 
Ore.),  also  plan  a  token  picket  line,  consist- 
ing of  about  Ave  to  ten  persons  to  dramatize 
their  opposition. 


I  MORSE    MOT   INVOLTED 

They  hope  to  avoid  Implicating  the  Con- 
gressmen, and  Ungar  and  Bollinger  insist 
that  neither  Morse  nor  any  other  legislator 
knows  of  thetr  plans. 

The  President,  they  concede,  might  hdve 
some  reason  for  regarding  the  interns  as 
somewhat  hostile.  Earlier  in  the  summer,  ovm 
200  of  the  students  signed  a  letter  urging 
him  to  reverse  his  "destructive"  policy  In 
Vietnam,  end  the  bombing  and  negotiate  a 
solution. 

The  boycott,  says  Bollinger,  a  21-year-old 
senior  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Is  a  "more 
meaningful  type  of  protest"  than  the  letter 
which,  after  all  was  "only  a  piece  of  paper." 

He  said  that  he  and  Ungar  have  been  work- 
ing "in  conjunction"  with  Vietnam  Summer, 
a  national  anti-war  program  with  headquar- 
ters In  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  a  local  branch 
in  St.  Stephan's  Church. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
did  I  not  know  of  the  plans  these  interns 
had  for  carrying  out  the  project  the 
story  describes,  but  those  interns  have 
no  inkling  of  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
either. 

Interns,  as  every  Senator  knows,  are 
made  available  to  Senators  to  assist  in 
their  ofBces.  There  are  various  programs 
for  interns.  The  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation has  an  intern  program.  Other 
academic  associations  have  intern  pro- 
grams. Individual  imiversities  have  in- 
tern programs.  They  are  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  interns  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  they  serve. 

This  intern  program  also  applies  to 
various  departments  of  the  executive 
branch — the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Department,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Agriculture  Department.  In 
fact,  I  think  most  of  the  departments 
that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Cabinet  ofBcer  also  have  an  Internship 
arrangement. 

No  one  could  be  a  more  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  intern  program  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  particular  in- 
cident, may  I  also  say  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  be  the  last 
to  seek  to  impose  any  restriction  on  the 
independence  of  interns  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  independent  judgment  of  in- 
terns, no  matter  how  I  might  disagree 
with  their  conclusions.  If  I  had  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
such  a  program,  I  would  have  strongly 
advised  against  it,  because  of  a  deep 
philosophical  tenet  of  mine.  I  just  be- 
lieve in  the  full  exchange  of  ideas.  That 
includes  listening,  as  well  as  expressing 
oneself. 

I  believe  in  untrammeled  free  speech 
in  this  Republic.  I  am  against  any  at- 
tempt to  restrict  it  or  any  attempt  to 
censor  it;  and  attempts  to  restrict  or 
censor  it  can  take  a  variety  of  forms. 
Even  the  program  that  is  referred  to  in 
this  article,  when  one  stops  to  analyze  it, 
is,  in  part,  an  attempt  to  follow  a  be- 
havior manifestation  that  would  express 
in  advance  disapproval  of  even  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  seeking  to 
talk  to  interns. 

I  want  to  say  respectfully  that  I  just 
cannot  reconcile  that  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem, of  which  interns  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries: but  I  also  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  learning  process  and  how  the 


attitudes  of  students  change  as  they  are 
subjected  to  more  and  more  of  the  learn- 
ing process.  After  all,  they  have  the 
right  to  make  mistakes  as  rest  of  us 
have,  if  we  decide  that,  in  our  personal 
judgment,  a  program  such  as  that  would 
be  a  mistake.  I  happen  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake.  In  fact,  I  think  no 
young  person  in  this  country,  or  old  per- 
son, for  that  matter — any  person  in  our 
Republic — ought  not  to  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  any  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time,  on  any  sub- 
ject even  though  he  may  know,  or  sur- 
mise, when  he  goes  to  hear  him,  he  is 
going  to  disagree  with  him. 

One  of  the  precious  rights  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government — and  really 
one  of  the  basic  safeguards  of  our  free- 
doms— is  the  availability  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  commune  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
groups  in  the  United  States.  And  so  I 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  hear 
my  President,  at  any  time,  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  then  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
to  be  the  judge  of  whether  or  not  the 
views  he  expressed  were,  in  my  opinion, 
sound  views.  That  is  the  way  democracy 
is  kept  strong  and  vital  in  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  the  Record 
to  show  that,  although  the  interns  made 
clear  that  they  were  following  a  course 
of  action  without  any  knowledge  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  what  they 
purported  to  do,  it  is  their  right  to  do  it 
as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  in  an 
orderly  and  decorous  manner.  I  do  not 
question  their  right.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  question  the  right  of  dissent  in  this 
country,  although  the  major  speech  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  dis- 
sent some  weeks  ago  emphasized  respon- 
sibility of  dissent. 

Also.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of 
orderly  demonstrations  in  protest,  so 
long  as  they  are  conducted  in  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order.  After  all.  the 
right  to  protest  is  a  form  of  the  right  to 
petition  under  our  Constitution.  The 
right  to  demonstrate,  so  long  as  it  is  an 
orderly  and  lawful  demonstration,  is  one 
of  the  guarantees  of  a  form  of  freedom 
of  speech,  for  one  speaks  with  actions  as 
well  as  with  words. 

I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  this  af- 
ternoon, and  I  want  to  thank  the  in- 
terns for  making  clear  to  the  press,  that 
I  knew  naught  of  their  program,  nor  was 
it  outlined  to  any  other  Senator  or  leg- 
islator, what  the  view  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  on  the  subject 
matter. 

With  respect  to  the  interns,  those 
whom  I  know  and  those  whom  I 
do  not  know.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
not  in  any  way  taking  a  disciplinary  at- 
titude of  a  professor.  I  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  the  independence 
of  students  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
which  their  judgment  dictated  they 
should  pursue.  But  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  would  not  share  their 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  program 
which  they  have  outlined. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
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the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made  this  statement  concerning  the 
proposed  action  by  the  interns.  I  think 
it  was  proper  that  he  make  it.  I  think 
it  was  good  that  he  made  it.  I  would  only 
add  that,  in  my  view,  the  interns  owed 
it  to  the  Senators — and.  of  course,  the 
Senator,  I  assume,  will  not  agree  with 
me  on  this — to  whose  oflaces  they  were 
attached  to  alert  those  Senators  as  to 
their  intention. 

I  feel  that  if  an  intern  were  at- 
tached to  my  oflBce  and  had  planned  to 
participate  in  an  activity  which  certainly 
could  prove  to  be  of  some  embarrass- 
ment to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  the 
intern  would  owe  it  to  me,  and  to  other 
Senators  to  whose  oflBces  those  interns 
were  attached,  to  at  least  advise  us  of 
their  plans. 

If  an  intern  in  my  oflBce  had  been 
involved.  I  would  have  expected  that, 
and  I  would  have  advised  against  it. 
Of  course,  the  intern  could  then  do 
whatever  he  wished.  He  could  go  ahead, 
if  he  wished,  but  he  would  no  longer 
be  attached  to  my  offtce  if  he  proceeded 
in  an  activity  of  this  kind. 

That  is  my  view.  I  do  not  ask  others  to 
agree  with  me.  I  do  feel  these  interns 
owe  it  to  Senators  to  whose  ofiQces  they 
are  attached  to  advise  the  Senators  of 
what  they  intend  to  do  in  such  regard. 
Then  the  Senator  can  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. If  he  wants  to  approve  it.  or  dis- 
approve it.  or  disassociate  himself  not 
only  from  the  activities  of  the  intern  but 
the  intern  also,  he  can  do  it. 

I  certainly  do  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  right  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
in  indicating  that  he  himself  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
tivity that  the  interns  planned  to  en- 
gage in. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  comments  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia.  First,  this  morning 
representatives  of  various  TV  stations 
and  the  press  sought  to  use  my  office 
for  interviews  with  the  Interns,  and  I 
refused  to  permit  my  Senate  office  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  I  said: 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to  Interview  the 
Interns,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  be 
interviewed  by  you.  but  you  should  take 
them  to  your  studios  or  somewhere  else  than 
my  office  for  Interviews. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  TV  stations  or 
radio  stations  must  obtain  permission  to 
make  use  of  the  precincts  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  for  an  interview  on  a 
matter  connected  with  a  Senator's  office, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  refused  that 
as  well.  I  thought  that  that  was  only  fair 
to  the  interns,  as  well  as  fair  to  my  office. 
After  all.  each  Senator  owes  a  responsi- 
bility to  his  office. 

As  to  the  other  comment  that  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  made,  I  under- 
stand his  point  of  view,  but  may  I  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very  gra- 
cious. 

As  a  former  dean.  Mr.  President,  I  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  of  action  in  han- 
dling student  affairs  and  student  prob- 
lems. I  did  not  expect  students  to  advise 
me  in  advance  in  regard  to  any  course 
of  conduct  that  might  subsequently  in- 
volve law  school  policy.  But  I  had  a  re- 
sponsibility also  to  carry  out  law  school 
policy. 

There  is  always  the  responsibility  to 
carry  out  law  school  policy;  but  I  rarely 
seek  to  interfere  with  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  constitutional  right  of  an  individ- 
ual— and  the  interns  have  a  constitution- 
al right — to  follow  the  course  of  action 
they  took.  My  disagreement  with  them 
is  not  over  their  right,  but  their  judg- 
ment in  doing  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
not  want  the  Record  to  imply  that  I 
would  wish  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  interns. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Our  views  are  dif- 
ferent in  regard  to  what  I  think  my  au- 
thority over  the  interns  is.  That  is  the 
only  reason  why  I  have  mentioned  this. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  the  right,  having 
accepted  the  assignment  of  interns  who 
come  from  academic  associations  and  in- 
stitutions, to  set  myself  up  as  their  dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  After  one  more  sentence. 
In  some  instances  we  are  told  that  in- 
terns who  are  coming  into  our  offices 
completely  disagree  with  us  on  major  po- 
sitions we  have  taken  on  some  issues.  I 
have  had  interns  come  into  my  office  in 
the  last  2  years  of  whom  I  had  been  ad- 
vised in  advance  that  they  completely 
disagreed  with  my  position  on  foreign 
policy,  but  that  they  wanted  to  work  in 
my  office  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  my  position  or  to 
see  what  made  me  "tick,"  as  one  college 
dean  told  me  when  a  student  asked  to 
work  in  my  office. 

So  I  have  brought  interns  into  my  of- 
fice without  any  intention  whatsoever  to 
exercise  any  disciplinary  action  upon 
them  or  censuring  their  opinions.  Of 
course,  if  they  got  into  a  position  of  com- 
mitting illegal  conduct,  that  would  be 
something  different.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  a  disagreement  with  me  as  to 
how  to  express  a  viewpoint  on  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  to 
them,  "If  you  take  that  position,  you 
can  no  longer  be  a  part  of  my  office." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  would 
not  want  the  Record  to  imply  that  I 
would  attempt  to  set  myself  up  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. I  simply  meant  that,  in  my 
view,  the  interns  at  least  owed  it  to  Sen- 
ators to  inform  them  of  whatever  action 
they  planned ;  then  it  would  be  up  to  the 
individual  Senator  to  decide  whether  he 
wanted  to  approve  or  disapprove  it.  I 
think  a  Senator  has  a  right  to  dissociate 
himself  from  such  activity.  He  has  a 
right  also  to  terminate  any  contact  that 


an  intern  has  with  his  office.  That  is  not 
an  interference  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  an  intern. 

But  when  an  intern  is  about  to  do 
something  that  might  embarrass  a  Sen- 
ator or  that  might  be  an  embarrassment 
to  the  President,  I  think  the  intern  owes 
it  to  the  Senator  to  advise  with  him.  The 
Senator  can  then  do  what  he  wishes.  I 
know  what  I  would  do  in  such  case. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  attribute  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  one  iota  of 
my  subjective  views  in  regard  to  the 
problem.  I  do  not  mean  to  so  imply. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand completely.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is,  as  always,  thoughtful 
and  considerate. 


WELCOME  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP 
UNITED  STATES-U.S.S.R.  AGREED 
DRAFT  TREATY  ON  NONPROLIF- 
ERATION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time proponent  of  a  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  was  deeply 
gratified  by  the  announcement  yesterday 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  jointly  submitted  the  text 
of  an  agreed  draft  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weap>ons  to  the 
17-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  President 
Johnson  in  hailing  this  "cardinal  con- 
tribution to  man's  safety  and  peace." 
What  is  particularly  gratifying  is  the 
adoption,  by  both  this  country  and  the 
Soviets,  of  compromise  language  on  the 
issue  of  the  transfer  of  nuclear  control 
which  closely  parallels  a  proposal  which 
I  made  on  May  22.  1966.  in  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  fol- 
lowing a  visit  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  In  my  report  I  made 
it  clear  that  the  matter  could  only  be 
resolved  if  the  United  States  were  pre- 
pared to  junk  such  nuclear  sharing 
schemes  as  the  "MLF"  and  "ANF"  and 
if  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  yield  on 
their  objections  to  the  stationing  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  on  German  soil. 

Both  of  these  conditions  have  now 
apparently  been  met.  As  I  said  in  that 
report  more  than  a  year  ago: 

Our  problem  is  to  choose  between  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  to  Join  In  a  major 
effort  to  prevent  the  fxirther  spread  of  na- 
tional nuclear  capability  or  to  continue  to 
flirt  with  schemes  such  as  MLF.  ANP.  and 
the  actual  sharing  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
West  Germany. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  chosen 
the  path  of  cooperation  and  not  the  path 
of  intensified  conflict. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  note  that 
this  agreement  has  taken  place  In  spite 
of  the  exacerbation  of  Soviet-American 
relations  attributable  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. More  than  a  year  ago  I  stated  my 
firm  belief,  on  the  basis  of  my  conversa- 
tions with  Ambassador  Roshchin  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  Vietnam  did  not  pose 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  nonprollferation  treaty.  That 
was  distinctly  a  minority  point  of  view 
at  that  time.  All  the  anonymous  "in- 
formed sources"  in  the  State  Department 
were  then  taking  their  habitual  negative 
point   of   view   and   saying   that  there 
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was  no  hope  for  a  treaty.  It  Is  always 
sweet  when  events  prove  one  right,  but 
It  Is  sweeter  still  when  they  also  prove 
the  "Informed  sources"  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  the  his- 
torical record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  my  report  of  May 
22,  1966,  and  the  text  of  my  statement  of 
June  15,  1966,  on  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Clabk  8at3  Russians  Do  Not  Consideii  Vm- 

NAM  Obstacle  to  Tkeatt  To  Stop  Spxeao 

OF  NucLXAK  Weapons 

Senator  Joeeph  S.  Clark  (D..  Pa.)  today  told 
the  Senate  that  despite  their  recent  strong 
words,  the  Russians  are  not  Insisting  on 
United  States  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as 
a  condition  for  signing  a  treaty  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  text  of  Senator  Clark'fe  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"It  Is  gratifying  to  learn  that  despite  the 
strong  words  used  by  Ambassador  Roshchln 
at  Oenera  yesterday,  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  view  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  as  an  Insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  succeesful  negotiation  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreements. 

"An  erroneous  report  carried  on  the  wires 
yesterday  Indicated  that  Ambassador  Rosh- 
|(  chin  had  said  that  there  can  be  no  treaty 

1 1  to  stop  the  spread  of   nuclear  weapons  as 

long  as  the  United  States  continues  Its  mili- 
tary operations  In  Vietnam.  As  I  observed 
yesterday.  In  conunentlng  on  this  report, 
when  I  was  at  Geneva  a  month  ago,  Russia 
made  it  quite  clear  that  it  did  not  consider 
Vietnam  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  nu- 
clear disarmament  understanding.  If  In  fact 
the  Russians  had  adopted  the  line  attributed 
to  them  In  the  report,  it  would  have  been  a 
most    unfort\inat«   change    of   mind. 

"It  now  appears  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion suppUed  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Dlaarmament  Agency,  supported  by  reports 
printed  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post,  that  despite  their 
stronger  language  the  Russians  have  not  In 
fact  altered  their  position,  and  are  not  In- 
sisting up>on  the  removal  of  United  States 
troops  from  Vietnam  as  a  precondition  to  a 
treaty.  The  principal  obstacle  to  a  treaty  to 
bait  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  continues 
to  be  what  It  has  been  all  along — this  coun- 
try's shortsighted  Insistence  on  keeping  open 
the  option  of  cutting  West  Germany  in  on 
some  nuclear  sharing  arrangement.  If  the 
State  Department  will  permit  our  negotiators 
in  Geneva  to  agree  with  the  Russians  to 
keep  the  West  German  finger  off  the  nuclear 
trigger,  I  am  convinced  that  a  treaty  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  a 
Uve  possibility." 

III.     NONPBOUrEBATION     TREATY 

There  are  only  a  few  slgniHcant  differences 
between  the  very  short  American  and  Rus- 
sian draft  treaties  on  nonprollferatlon.  They 
are: 

1.  The  American  treaty  contains  language 
which  would  permit  a  NATO  force  Including 
West  Germany  to  have  control  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  might  be  an  MLP,  ANP,  or  any 
variant  thereof.  The  umted  States  Insists 
that  before  such  a  force  could  actually  fire 
a  nuclear  warhead  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  given,  and.  accord- 
ingly, this  provision  does  not  result  in  the 
proliferation  of  nations  having  a  nuclear 
capability. 

The  Russians  consider  this  provision  totally 
Inacceptable.  They  are  aware  that  nuclear 
warheads  are  presently  mounted  on  German 
aircraft  deployed  at  German  airfields  in- 
tended to  be  flown  by  German  pilots.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  explanaUon  that 


the  aircraft  are  physically  guarded  by  Ameri- 
can troops  and  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
are  under  electromechanical  lock  which  can 
only  be  opened  by  American  custodians  act- 
ing on  Presidential  authority. 

While  the  American  draft  provides  that 
"control"  of  nuclear  weapons  shall  not  pass 
to  a  nonnuclear  nation  (except  as  noted 
above)  "control"  Is  defined  as  the  right  or 
ability  to  fire.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  U.S.  draft  also  prohibits  the  "owner- 
ship or  possession"  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a 
nonnuclear  power.  It  does  nonetheless  con- 
template the  training  of  NATO  forces,  in- 
cluding those  of  West  Germany,  In  all  of  the 
procedures  for  Installing  and  firing  nuclear 
warheads.  The  only  prohibited  activity  Is  the 
actual  firing  and,  there  again,  the  moment 
the  United  States  remove  its  veto  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  a  complete  nuclear  capabil- 
ity limited  only  by  the  number  of  warheads 
to  which  they  were  given  access. 

The  Rusislans  contend  that  these  arrange- 
ments, In  addition  to  being  objectionable  on 
other  grounds,  violate  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ments. 

2.  The  Russian  draft  treaty,  on  the  other 
hand,  obligates  the  parties  not  to  transfer 
nuclear  weapons  "directly  or  indirectly, 
through  third  states  or  group  of  states,  to 
the  ownership  or  control  of  states  or  groups 
of  states  not  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and 
not  to  accord  to  such  states  or  groups  of 
states  the  right  to  participate  in  the  owner- 
ship, control,  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons." 
The  Russians  definition  of  "control"  is  con- 
siderably broader  than  the  American. 

There  Is  also  a  prohibition  against  a  non- 
nuclear  state  controlling  the  "emplacement" 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  might  well  elimi- 
nate from  West  German  control  any  deter- 
mination as  to  where  on  Its  soil  nuclear 
weapons,  delivery  vehicles,  or  warheads  might 
be  located. 

In  a  talk  I  had  with  Ambassador  Roshchln 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  also  attended  by  Mr. 
Poster,  the  Soviet  representative  indicated 
that  the  Russians  were  prepared  to  discuss 
amendments  to  their  draft  and  were  flexible 
with  respect  to  Its  provisions.  This  comment 
came  in  response  to  my  remark  that  surely 
any  sovereign  nation  had  a  right  to  decide 
where  nuclear  weapons  would  be  "emplaced" 
by  an  ally  on  its  territory.  The  fundamental 
and,  in  my  opinion,  unchangeable  objection 
of  the  Russians  to  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  is  the  U.S.  desire  to  maintain  an 
option  under  which  nuclear  sharing  with 
West  Germany  would  be  {lermltted  through 
the  NATO  alliance.  If  we  were  prepared  to 
agree  that  West  Germany  should  be  denied, 
both  individually  and  through  NATO,  the 
"ownership,  control,  and  use"  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  If  their  "access"  to  such 
weapons  were  no  greater  than  at  present,  a 
treaty  In  which  Russia  would  join  might  well 
become  feasible. 

3.  In  this  connection  I  do  not  believe  Rus- 
sia would,  in  the  end,  balk  at  the  McNamara 
proposal  for  a  NATO  group  to  Include  West 
Germany  which  would  meet  periodically  to 
consider  nuclear  tactics  and  strategy.  This 
view  is  shared  by  a  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries  at  Geneva. 

In  short,  our  problem  is  to  choose  between 
agreement  with  the  Russians  to  Join  In  a 
major  effort  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  national  nuclear  capability  or  to  continue 
to  flirt  with  schemes  such  as  MLP.  ANP,  and 
the  actual  sharing  of  nuclesir  weapons  with 
West  Germany. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  world  peace 
and  our  own  national  security  interests 
strongly  Impel  us  to  the  former  course. 

4.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
U.S.SJl.  draft  treaties  call  for  any  contribu- 
tion by  the  two  nuclear  giants  toward  stop- 
ping or  reversing  the  arms  race.  The  empha- 
sis Is  all  on  prohibiting  nonnuclear  countries 
from  achieving  a  nuclear  capability  and 
pledging  the  nuclear  countries  to  refrain 
from  assisting  them  to  acquire  it. 


Several  of  the  more  advanced  nonnuclear 
countries  are  insisting  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  agree  to  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  agree  to  a  freeze  or  cutoff  In  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  and  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles,  and  arrange  to  turn 
over  an  undetermined  amount  of  nuclear 
materials  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  definite  proposal  along 
these  lines  but  It  has  received  a  cold  recep- 
tion from  Russia  on  the  ground  that  the 
verification  required  would  constitute  "espi- 
onage." Actually,  this  contention  is  largely 
untenable  since  we  know,  through  Intelli- 
gence Boiu-ces.  where  the  Russian  plants  and 
reactors  used  to  provide  material  for  nuclear 
warheads  are  located  and  the  techniques  for 
assuring  that  no  cheating  would  result  are 
quite  simple  and  require  a  minimum  of  sur- 
veillance and  on-site  inspection.  An  excellent 
speech  outlining  our  proposal,  made  by  Mr, 
Foster  on  April  14,  1966,  la  attached  to  this 
report. 

Technically.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
Incorporate  the  freeze  or  cutoff  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  The 
undertaking  could  be  set  forth  in  a  separate 
document  signed  by  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  hope- 
fully but  not  Ukely,  France. 

5.  The  vexed  question  of  "guarantees" 
against  nuclear  attack  to  be  extended  to  the 
nonnuclear  powers  by  the  nuclear  powers 
as  part  of  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  has  also 
come  in  for  considerable  discussion.  Some 
of  the  "nonallned"  countries  do  not  wish 
such  a  guarantee,  as  It  might  be  construed 
as  putting  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers.  However,  the 
Western  group  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  on  the  other,  would  be  interested 
in  having  such  a  guarantee.  As  I  understand 
it,  no  consensus  has  developed  as  yet  on 
this  question. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  Geneva  that 
Prance,  Great  Britain,  and  China  are  such 
relatively  unimportant  factors  in  the  nuclear 
field  that  their  accession  to  a  nonprollfera- 
tlon treaty  would  not  be  essential  to  its 
feasibility.  And,  of  course,  in  any  event 
Great  Britain  would  no  doubt  Join.  The 
nuclear  capability  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  of  a  different  order  of 
magnitude  to  that  of  the  other  nuclear 
powers. 

I  conclude  that  a  certain  amount  of  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  our  relations  with  West  Germany 
could  well  make" a  nonnuclear  proliferation 
treaty  possible.  Similar  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  U.8.S.R.,  Including  a  willingness 
to  permit  the  IAEA  to  conduct  inspections 
to  verify  an  agreed  cutoff  and  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  purposes 
would  insure  the  adherence  of  most,  IX  not 
all.  of  the  normuclear  nations  to  such  an 
agreement. 

Neither  of  these  conditions.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Is  impossible  to  meet  if  we  persevere 
and  if  we  create  an  Informed  opinion  on  the 
subject  among  both  the  peoples  and  the 
leaders  In  the  countries  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 
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THE  BASIC  DEFICIENCY  OF  THE 
VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  speak  out  again  as  one  parlia- 
mentarian to  fellow  parliamentarians  in 
Vietnam  on  the  Vietnamese  elections.  In 
my  judgment  the  public  debate  on  this 
question  seems  to  have  missed  the  main 
point  and  to  have  centered  on  procedural 


questions  concerning  the  mechanics  of 
campaigning  and  ballot  casting.  The 
basic  policy  questions  have  been  largely 
ignored. 

In  my  judgment,  the  basic,  glaring,  and 
continuing  deficiency  of  these  elections 
is  the  apparent  absence  of  a  deep  feeling 
of  national  involvement  and  decision- 
making on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
candidates  and  voters  alike.  The  mo- 
mentum of  history  demands  that  these 
elections  be  conducted  as  a  crucial  act 
of  self-determination — as  a  testing  time 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  debate  and 
decide  their  own  future.  Yet,  the  reports 
we  receive  indicate  widespread  voter 
apathy,  small  crowds  passively  viewing 
trite,  set-piece  debates,  yards  of  rhetoric 
devoted  to  ad  hominum  attacks  and 
counterattacks,  and  a  considerable  si- 
lence— indeed,  a  thundering  silence — on 
the  basic  Issues  concerning  the  national 
will  and  future  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  agony  of  Vietnam  is  great.  Its  peo- 
ple have  been  stifled  by  oppression,  in 
varying  garbs,  for  centuries.  The  crucible 
of  war  has  brutalized  its  national  life. 
There  is  now  a  hiatus  and  a  chance  for 
self-expression  and  self-determination. 
The  whole  world — and  none  more  anx- 
iously than  the  American  people — Is 
watching  and  listening  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  speak  out. 

Tlie  historic  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  a  deep  and  passionate  na- 
tional referendum.  The  apparent  failure 
of  the  Vietnamese  to  be  stirred  by  this 
challenge  and  to  rise  to  this  occasion  is  a 
cause  for  deep  regret  in  my  view. 

In  diverting  attention  In  this  country 
to  procedural  questions  concerning  the 
mechanics  of  the  campaign,  and  In  im- 
plying that  we  should  not  expect  too 
much — indeed,  Implying  that  we  should 
be  happy  with  whatever  we  get — I  think 
the  administration  does  itself  and  the 
issue  a  real  disservice. 

I,  for  one,  have  never  demanded  per- 
fection, nor  am  I  particularly  Interested 
in  rating  mechanical  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  scale  of  what  happens 
in  advanced  Western  democracies  such 
as  our  own. 

I  would  be  very  encouraged  by  a  rough 
and  tumble  campaign  of  the  sort  we  have 
had  during  critical  periods  of  our  own 
history.  All  the  niceties  were  not  ob- 
served in  those  days,  but  there  was  a  pas- 
sionate national  debate  which  revitalized 
our  Nation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  also 
distressed  by  any  labeling  of  the  elec- 
tions as  a  fraud  or  a  farce,  much  as  I  can 
understand  the  exasperation  which  has 
produced  those  words. 

Getting  down  to  cases,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Vietnamese  elections 
will  be  held  are  now  fixed.  The  decision 
has  been  made  to  hold  to  the  Septem- 
ber 3  polling  date  notwithstanding  my 
own  judgment  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  defer  the  polling  for  a  period  of 
time  to  permit  a  more  extensive  and 
meaningful  campaign. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
designated  20  observers,  hopefully  now  to 
be  led  by  a  truly  outstanding  national 
leader  as  chairman — whose  name  has  not 
yet  been  announced — to  observe  the  elec- 
tions on  the  ground  in  Vietnam.  It  is 


therefore  essential  to  put  the  situation 
in  focus. 

I  regret  the  decision  of  the  authorities 
in  Saigon  not  to  defer  the  polling  date 
to  permit  a  more  Intensive  campaign  and 
a  better  informed  electorate.  But,  that 
Is  now  water  over  the  dam.  So,  too,  are 
the  Inequities  and  imfalrnesses  which 
have  tarnished  various  aspects  of  the 
whole  election  process.  Although  the  U.S. 
observers  appointed  by  the  President  do 
not  constitute  the  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion which  I  urged  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  July  13,  they  represent  at  least 
a  belated  effort  in  that  direction,  and 
they  should  help  to  avoid  glaring  and 
obvious  abuses  in  the  balloting  itself. 

Certainly  those  who  are  serving  on  the 
President's  Commission  are  Americans 
of  real  distinction  and  are  entitled  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Nation.  Their  dis- 
tinction lends  the  added  likelihood  of 
usefulness  in  their  work,  although,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  they  will  not  deal  with 
the  gravest  deficiencies  of  this  election. 

Notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  in 
the  election,  and  the  claims  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  we  get,  and  the  claims  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud  and 
a  farce,  we  must  take  the  campaign  for 
what  it  is,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  American  observers  will  not  be 
members  of  a  blue  ribbon  commission. 
They  will  be  appointed  observers,  and 
they  will  do  the  best  job  that  they  can 
do. 

The  key  question  which  must  be 
flagged  to  the  Vietnamese  people — and, 
even  more  Importantly,  to  the  American 
people — is  that  whatever  may  be  the  Im- 
perfections, this  election  is  still  going  to 
be  Important  for  the  future  of  America 
and  Vietnam. 

The  key  question — and  I  state  this 
very,  very  advisedly,  because  it  is  very 
important  in  my  judgment — Is  that 
what  happens  in  the  elections  and  the 
ensuing  6  months  to  a  year  will  vitally 
affect  American  policy,  and  determine 
what  options  we  are  going  to  take  in 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  for 
writing  off  these  elections.  There  is  still 
the  encouraging  precedent  of  the  elec- 
tions held  in  September  of  1966  for  the 
Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly. 
There  was  a  large  and  meaningful  turn- 
out of  voters  at  that  time.  This  gives  us 
the  hope  that  the  silent,  stifled  voice  of 
Vietnam  will  still  be  recorded  at  the  bal- 
lot box  come  September  3. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  necessary  again  to 
emphasize  to  the  American  people  the 
critical  nature  of  this  opportunity  for 
self-determination,  as  I  am  convinced  it 
represents  a  turning  point  in  the  whole 
Vietnamese  war.  It  is  Important  that  this 
be  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

For  the  United  States,  the  elections 
represent  the  first  opportunity  since  we 
began  to  take  a  major  military  part  in 
the  struggle  in  1965  to  regain  the  options 
which  we  mortgaged  in  that  period — and 
the  mortgage  was  sealed  at  the  Honolulu 
conference  in  February  1966,  between 
President  Jolmson  and  Premier  Ky. 

These  options  are  to  determine  the 
size  and  scale  of  our  military  operations 
In  Vietnam  and  to  condition  them  upon 
the  standards  set  by  President  Eisen- 


hower 13  years  ago  In  his  letter  offering 
assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  options 
we  might  regain  as  a  result  of  this  elec- 
tion are  to  determine  the  size  and  scale 
of  our  military  operations  in  Vietnam 
and  to  condition  them  upon  the  stand- 
ards set  by  President  Eisenhower  13 
years  ago  in  his  letter  offering  assistance 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  that  we  regain 
these  options  is  because  our  commitment 
has  been  to  give  the  people  help  in  estab- 
lishing an  opportunity  for  self-determi- 
nation. They  now  have  it  and  we  now 
have  a  chance  to  reclaim  option,  if  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it. 

In  that  famous  letter  of  President 
Eisenhower,  he  said  that  the  U.S.  assist- 
ance was  explicitly  conditioned  upon  the 
Government  of  Vietnam's  assurances  as 
to  the  standards  of  performance  It  would 
be  able  to  maintain. 

President  Eisenhower  also  described 
the  kind  of  government  we  expected  to 
see  in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  our  assist- 
ance. He  used  these  words: 

Such  a  government  would,  I  hope,  be  so 
responsive  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 
its  people,  so  enlightened  in  purpose  and 
effective  In  performance,  that  it  will  be  re- 
spected at  home  and  abroad  and  discourage 
any  who  might  wish  to  Impose  a  foreign 
Ideology  on  your  people. 

For  the  Vietnamese  people  this  elec- 
tion represents  the  opportunity  to  legiti- 
matize their  government  and  then  to  ex- 
ercise their  national  option  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  admit  the  dissident  elements  in 
the  country,  including  the  NLF.  on  a 
negotiated  basis  to  end  the  war  and  set 
a  new  course  for  the  future.  It  represents 
their  opportunity  to  shake  up  their  civil- 
ian administration,  to  implement  land 
reform  in  the  country,  and  to  satisfy  oth- 
er demands  of  their  people.  It  represents 
also  the  opportunity  to  shake  up  the 
army,  to  make  it  a  real  fighting  force, 
capable  of  effective  action  in  pacifica- 
tion and  in  combat  with  the  enemy  regu- 
lar forces.  This  latter  burden  has  fallen 
too  heavily  on  our  shoulders. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  called  these 
elections — and  I  repeat  the  phrase — "the 
beginning  of  an  end  in  Vietnam."  Po- 
tentially, they  represent  the  opportunity 
through  which  the  present  stalemate  can 
begin  to  be  broken.  After  these  elections, 
the  United  States  will  have  open  to  it 
thiee  paths:  first,  a  political  settlement 
based  on  a  strong  Saigon  government, 
wliich  I  hope,  pray,  and  urge  will  be  the 
result;  second,  all-out  war,  and  that  cer- 
tainly will  put  us  in  the  position  of  a 
colonial  power  in  Asia,  and  I  am  against 
it  and  I  believe  most  of  the  country  is; 
third,  seeking  the  best  terms  we  can 
negotiate  for  our  disengagement — that 
would  certainly  be  a  deplorable  and  un- 
happy prospect  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  which  path  we  will  take 
will  be  the  most  portentous  national  de- 
cision since  our  own  elections  in  1952, 
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which  brought  an  end  of  the  Korean 
war.  Our  choice  may  well  determine  the 
position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world  for  a  generation,  yet  it  will  be 
heavily  based  upon  how  the  government 
which  is  elected  on  September  3  oper- 
ates. 

That  is  what  I  believe  needs  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  Vietnamese  people,  so 
that  they  understand  the  historic  seri- 
ousness of  the  election;  and  it  certainly 
needs  to  be  impressed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  that  they  understand  the 
options  that  tliey  have  at  that  time,  so 
that  they  determine  that  they  will  have 
them  and  will  exercise  them,  so  that  we 
may  truly  mark  a  beginning  of  the  end 
of  our  venture  in  South  Vietnam. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  UNIQUELY 
HONORED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  afternoon  carried  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  richly  deserved  tribute  paid 
to  our  Senate  majority  leader,  Mike 
MANsnxLD,  last  evening  in  recognition  of 
his  25  years  of  congressional  service. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  with  him  daily 
here  in  the  Senate  know  full  well  that 
the  worth  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation  and  its  people  cannot  be  accu- 
rately assessed.  But  it  is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication for  all  of  us  who  admire  and  re- 
spect him  for  his  tremendous  abilities 
and  c<»nplete  selflessness  to  see  measures 
of  recognition  accorded  to  him. 

Much  that  Senator  Mansfield  accom- 
plishes, and  much  that  he  means  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  the  Senate,  is  vis- 
ible to  the  eye.  Much  that  he  represents 
and  that  he  unstintingly  gives  in  service 
to  our  country  is  known  to  but  a  few.  It 
is  good,  then,  to  see  that  his  worth  will 
receive  a  measure  of  recognition  in  the 
future,  in  a  manner  which  I  feel  sure  he 
will  most  appreciate — the  offering  of  fu- 
ture opportunities  to  other  Americans  to 
broculen  their  capacities. 

The  establishment  of  the  Mansfield 
lectures  in  international  relations,  by  the 
University  of  Montana  Foundation,  is  a 
unique  maimer  in  which  to  honor  Sena- 
tor MAHsriELD.  It  Is  a  conception  which  I 
believe  to  be  personally  compatible  to 
Senator  MAnsnxLo's  nature  as  a  public 
leader. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  his  associate  in  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  happy  to  have  future  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  his  reasoned  approaches 
toward  discharging  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  witness  the  spirit  in 
which  he  faces  the  problems  and,  all  too 
often,  the  biutlens  of  his  position. 

His  speech  of  acceptance  of  this  cita- 
tion of  honor,  noting  the  establishment 
of  this  new  program  in  the  University  of 
Montana,  is  typical  of  the  tremendous 
breadth  of  his  capacities. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  those  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  well  wishers  throughout 
our  United  States,  in  testimony  to  Sen- 
ator MANsnxLo's  effective  service  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  those  who 
will  in  the  future,  be  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  lectures  to  be  given  in  his 
honor.  As  discussed  in  the  article,  "VIP's 


and  Tears  for  Mansfield,"  reported  by 
Betty  Beale,  in  the  Evening  Star,  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  is  man  of  great 
courage  and  conscience. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

VIP's  AND  Tears  for  MANsnEiD:   A  Tribute 
I  TO  Mrs.  Mansfield 

(By  Betty  Beale) 

Mike  Mansfield — Montanan.  majority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  man  of  courage  and 
conscience — brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
some    of    his    colleagues    last    night. 

It  was  his  deep  sincerity  and  humility,  so 
well  known  and  respected,  that  touched  them 
at  the  huge  dinner  In  his  honor  at  the 
Sheraton  Park. 

"I  wish  i  could  have  conveyed  to  you  the 
thoughts  of  my  mind  and  the  deep  feelings 
in  my  heart."  he  said  in  the  wind-up  of  his 
own  remarks.  "But  words  are  Inadequate 
when  the  mind  and  heart  are  too  full." 

Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  most  of  the 
Senate  and  scores  of  friends  who  came  from 
Montana  for  the  occasion  were  at  the  testi- 
monial staged  by  the  University  of  Montana 
Foundation  commemorating  his  25  years  of 
service  In  the  Congress  and  the  establish- 
ment of  "The  Mansfield  Lectures  In  Inter- 
national Relations." 

Before  the  speeches  were  over,  toastmaster 
Chet  Huntley  read  a  telegram  from  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  announcing  the  contribu- 
tion of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  himself,  to  the 
Mansfield  Endowment  that  will  provide  for 
the  lectures  and  other  educational  projects. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  John  Kennedy  and 
Hubert  Humphrey  are  all  founding  members 
ot  the  endowment. 

Although  there  was  no  intimation  that 
President  Johnson  would  attend,  many 
guests  suspected  be  would  make  one  of  his 
unscheduled  appearances.  But  if  the  late 
House  session  over  the  foreign  asslstanc-  bill 
could  keep  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  co-chairman 
of  the  dinner,  from  getting  there,  it  proba- 
bly also  kept  L.  B.  J.  close  to  the  telephone 
on  his  White  House  desk. 

A  glowing  letter  from  the  President  was 
printed  in  the  dinner  program. 

If  the  President  had  come  there  is  no 
telling  where  he  would  have  been  seated. 
Mansfield,  for  whom  the  thousand  or  so  In 
the  big  ballroom  had  turned  out,  was  so 
close  to  one  end  of  the  head  table  that  the 
spotlight  on  the  center  missed  him  by  10 
or  15  feet. 

"I  think  there  was  some  confusion  about 
the  protocol,"  admitted  Rusk  when  asked 
about  the  seating. 

The  First  Lady  added:  "I  had  to  look  all 
around  to  find  him." 

As  for  Mrs.  Mansfield,  she  was  seated  to- 
ward the  opposite  end  from  her  hiisband, 
below  two  private  citizens  without  official 
r&nk,  Jim  Rowe  and  Tippy  Htmtley.  And 
tb«  five  foreign  ambassadors  present  were 
groiiped  together  with  no  women  and  no 
Americans  between  them. 

When  the  president  of  Montana  Univer- 
sity, Robert  Pantzer,  who  as  host,  sat  be- 
tween the  First  Lady  and  the  toastmaster, 
was  finally  Introduced  he  acknowledged  the 
Introduction  then  walked  down  to  where 
Mfinsfleld  was  seated  and  made  him  change 
places  with  him.  Only  then  did  the  spotlight 
fall  on  the  guest  of  honor. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen 
(who  also  was  seated  abovs  the  majority 
leader)  led  off  the  speeches  In  his  mellif- 
luous bass,  combining  wit,  drama,  poetry  and 
affection  In  an  off-the-cuff  tribute. 

Bald  Dlrksen:  "Montana  Is  the  treasttre 
Btat«.  That's  what  they  call  It.  and  It  has 


at   least   fo\ir   treasures — antelopes,   copper, 
dude  ranches  and  Mike  Mansfield." 

He  revealed  that  after  he  was  elected  mi- 
nority leader,  Mansfield  had  come  to  hUn  and 
said :  "If  you  hadn't  been,  I  doubt  if  I  would 
have  accepted  the  majority  leadership." 

"Could  there  be  any  better  proof  of  friend- 
ship?" asked  the  Illinois  solon,  who  said 
of  Mansfield : 

"He  puts  Horatio  Alger  to  shame.  ...  A  mule 
boy  in  a  copper  mine  in  the  Butte  com- 
munity. Enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  14."  After- 
wards he  enlisted  in  the  Army,  then  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

"That  should  have  frightened  the  kaiser 
out  of  his  wits." 

After  that  he  was  copper  miner,  a  professor, 
then  a  congressman  and  a  senator. 

He  listed  Mike's  greatest  qualities  as  superb 
patience — "I  have  never  seen  him  out  of  sorts 
or  Irritated" — unfailing  courtesy  and  humil- 
ity. 

"People  have  said  on  occasion:  'He  is  at 
odds  with  his  President.'  No,  he  is  not.  Deep 
within  him  there  is  a  compelling  passion, 
and  his  soul  has  to  respond  to  it." 

Vice  President  Humphrey  brought  instant 
laughter  when  he  spoke  next. 

"Being  vice  president  alone  gives  you  a 
sense  of  humility,"  he  said.  "To  follow  Ev 
Dirksen  Just  underlines  it." 

Before  dinner,  he  continued,  he  had  been 
talking  with  Secretary  Rusk,  and  Rusk  asked 
him  what  the  lectures  were  to  be  called. 

"I  told  him  'The  Mansfield  Lectures  on 
International  Relations.'  The  secretary  looked 
at  me  gravely  and  asked :  'Hubert,  you  mean 
there  are  more  to  come?'  " 

Mansfield's  disagreements  with  Rusk  on 
foreign  policies  are  well  known. 

HH  said  Mike  has  asked  him  to  give  the 
first  lectures.  "He  thought  I  was  the  only 
man  he  knew  who  could  actually  stand  up 
and  lecture  for  two  weeks." 

"We  honor  one  who  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  quiet  power  that  Is  used  sparingly;  a 
man  who  is  gentle  but  Is  firm  and  can  be 
tough;  wise  but  can  be  forgiving  of  others' 
mistakes  true  to  himself,  his  conscience  and 
everything  he  believes  In." 

University  President  Pantzer  said  the  very 
use  of  Mansfield's  name  had  assured  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

"Never  before  in  the  great  Northwest  have 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
campus  the  outstanding  figures  this  pro- 
gram will  allow." 

He  presented  the  senator  with  a  plaque 
of  great  taste  and  simplicity.  The  citation 
was  engraved  on  a  metal  plate  that  looked 
like  unpolished  silver,  below  a  cutout  of  his 
state  In  the  same  metal  with  a  Montana 
sapphire  spotting  the  location  of  Missoula, 
home  of  the  university. 

Mike's  speech  was  a  poetic,  inspiring  pic- 
ture of  what  Montana  meant  to  him.  It  be- 
gan: "To  me  Montana  is  a  symphony." 

And  It  went  on  to  say  why — In  its  colors, 
its  wild  flowers  such  as  dogtooth  violets, 
Mariposa  lilies,  bltterroot  and  klnnlkinnlck; 
In  Its  sounds  and  names — the  Bear  Paws,  the 
Crazies,  the  Kootenai,  Hungry  Horse  and 
Abearokee. 

He  gave  the  history  of  Montana  with  the 
kind  of  feeling  that  no  chamber  of  com- 
merce could  emulate.  He  took  his  friends' 
breath  away  when  he  told  them  the  distance 
across  his  state  is  the  same  as  from  here  to 
Florida. 

"In  area  we  can  accommodate  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  and  still  have  room  for  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

With  only  a  million  people  In  all  that 
space,  Montanans  have  room  to  think,  he 
said,  and  to  dwell  on  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Then  he  paid  a  moving  tribute  to  his  wife. 
Other  men  try  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
public  speeches,  but  with  Mike  Mansfield 
there  was  the  ring  of  sincerity. 

"I  should  like  this  honor  to  go  where  It  Is 
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most  due — to  the  woman  who  set  out  with 
me  from  Butte  so  long  ago  and  who  has 
remained  a  wise  counselor  and  steadfast  In- 
spiration through  all  these  years.  Without 
her,  I  would  not  be  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have 
reached  the  University  of  Montana  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  received  a  high  school  cer- 
tificate. A  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
lecture  series,  therefore,  would  be  'The 
Maureen  and  Mike  Mansfield  Lectures.'  " 

Any  excess  monies,  he  suggested,  should  go 
to  scholarships  for  Montanans  and  to  the 
first  Americans  of  the  state,  "my  friends  and 
brothers,  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  Crows, 
the  Platheads,  the  Assiniboines,  the  Black- 
feet,  the  Chippewa-Crees,  the  Landless." 

The  romance  of  the  West  was  in  his  every 
word. 


MICHAEL    J.    SCHOONJANS— 
FOREMOST  LEADER 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
truly  great  leaders  of  the  labor  movement 
is  retiring.  He  is  Michael  J.  Schoonjans, 
manager  of  the  Biddeford-Saco  Joint 
Board  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  and  international  vice  president 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO. 

As  he  is  very  respectfully,  admiringly, 
and  fondly  known,  Mike  Schoonjans  has 
been  a  great  leader  not  only  for  the  mem- 
bers of  his  union  but  for  the  people  of 
Maine  and  for  the  textile  industry  as 
well. 

It  was  Mike  Schoonjans  who  spear- 
headed the  drive  for  an  economic  come- 
back for  the  Blddeford-Saco  area  of 
Maine  when  he  led  a  very  impressive  and 
powerful  delegation  of  union  leaders,  in- 
dustry leaders,  and  civic  leaders  from 
Maine  to  my  office  in  1958  for  an  in- 
tensive conference  of  many  hours  with 
top  Federal  Government  leaders  on  get- 
ting business  for  that  area. 

Out  of  that  meeting  in  195t  came  an 
unbroken  series  of  Governmont  procure- 
ment contracts  for  the  Biddeford-Saco 
area  that  swelled  and  stabilized  the 
payrolls  there. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  Mike 
Schoonjans  is  that  he  called  the  issues 
as  he  saw  them.  He  was  never  a  blind  tool 
and  puppet  to  a  labor  political  policy  of 
supporting  only  one  political  party  and 
only  the  nominees  of  that  one  political 
party.  Instead  he  supported  the  friends 
of  labor  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliation. 

Another  great  strength  of  Mike 
Schoonjans  is  his  personal  warmth  and 
his  dedication  to  his  fellow  men  and  to 
making  their  lives  happier  and  more 
healthy.  His  qualities  of  leadership  and 
humanitarianism  have  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  people  in,  and  outside,  the 
labor  movement. 

He  is  irreplaceable.  Both  the  labor 
movement  and  our  country  desperately 
need  more  leaders  like  Mike  Schoonjans. 
His  retirement  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
everyone. 

An  excellent  article  has  been  written 
about  this  great  leader  by  Maxwell 
Wiesenthal.  It  appeared  in  the  May  21, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Portland,  Maine,  Sun- 
day Telegram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Union  Leader  Sats  It's  Time  Familt  Saw 
More  of  Him 

(By  Maxwell  Wiesenthal) 
BiDDEPORD. — Mike  Schoonjans,  the  peppery 
textile  union  leader  who'll  retire  Sept.  1  after 
three  decades  of  battling  for  his  members, 
intends  to  spend  all  of  his  leisure  time  with 
his  family. 

"I  owe  them  that  much,"  said  Schoonjans. 
"For  30  years  they  haven't  seen  much  of 
me." 

The  blue-eyed,  blond  haired,  medium  built 
manager  of  the  Biddeford-Saco  Joint  Board 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  has  carved  his  niche  not  only  in 
the  state  labor  movement  but  In  the  na- 
tional textile  field  as  well. 

He  was  a  field  representative  for  the  inter- 
national for  10  years  before  being  assigned  to 
the  Biddeford  uiiions. 

"I've  had  my  share  of  scuffles,  battles  and 
t.^.lkieEts,"  he  said. 

Reflecting  on  his  two  decades  as  textile 
labor  chieftain  for  southern  Maine,  he  termed 
the  first  10  years  stormy  and  the  last  10  years 
peaceful. 

During  the  stormy  years — 1940  to  1950 — 
Schoonjans  led  the  workers  of  tlie  Pepperell 
M.inufacturing  Co.  and  The  Edwards  Division 
of  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Co.  on  a  strike 
to  prevent  a  wage  cut. 

The  Bates  strike  lasted  two  weeks,  the  Pep- 
perell strike  13  weeks.  In  each  instance  the 
employer  agreed  to  rescind  the  wage  cut. 
That  was  in  1955. 

During  Schoonjans  regime  he  saw  the  area 
union  membership  drop  from  a  high  of  6.000 
to  a  low  of  1,600.  About  3,300  now  are  affil- 
iated with  the  TWUA. 

There  are  locals  now  at  Pepperell,  Saco- 
Lowell  Shops,  Eastern  Plastics  Corp.,  San- 
ford,  and  the  Ed  Delorge  Baking  Co. 

The  workers  of  the  baking  company  had 
petitioned  the  union  to  represent  them, 
Schoonjans  explained.  "That's  why  they're 
part  of  us  even  though  they're  not  textile 
workers.  It's  good  industrial  union  policy." 
The  union  suffered  Its  biggest  blow  in  1957 
when  the  Bates  mill  closed  in  Biddeford. 
Fourteen  hundred  lost  their  Jobs. 

Schoonjans  fought  hard  to  retain  the  mill. 
He  worked  closely  with  U.S.  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  to  have  Congress  enact  a  law 
which  would  have  permitted  domestic  mills 
to  buy  cotton  eight  cents  a  pound  off  the 
prevailing  price,  which  was  the  concession 
given  to  foreign  mills. 

Schoonjans  was  the  only  Mainer  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  measure  before  a  Senate 
committee.  Mrs.  Smith  worked  hard  for  the 
bill  and  it  received  Senate  approval.  It  died 
in  the  House. 

As  a  result  Bates  closed  the  mill,  Schoon- 
jans said,  because  it  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  imports. 

The  second  blow  was  when  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Shops  moved  its  textile  machinery 
division  to  South  Carolina.  Some  3,000  mem- 
bers were  lost  as  a  result. 

But  Saco-Lowell  is  back  "full  blast"  in 
Saco  and  the  union  is  as  strong  as  ever  at 
the  plant. 

"You  know,"  Schoonjans  said,  "that's  why 
our  union  and  I  personally  have  supported 
Mrs.  Smith.  We  believe  in  supporting  our 
friends  and  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  our  friend." 
Schoonjans,  a  registered  Democrat,  said 
he's  supported  other  Republicans  like  Stan- 
ley R.  Tupper.  In  fact,  he  said,  He  changed 
his  registration  to  Republican  to  work 
against  Owen  Brewster  in  his  primary  fight 
witli  Frederick  G.  Payne  for  the  GOP  Senate 
nomination. 

After  the  primary  Schoonjans  re-registered 
Democratic. 

In  addition  to  heading  the  Biddeford-Saco 
Joint  board,  Schoonjans  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  international  union  and  has  done 
some  "ticklLsh"  jobs  for  the  international. 
Included  were  investigations  of  locals  and 
the  personnel  heeding  them. 


For  eight  years  he  served  on  the  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and 
he  presently  is  a  member  of  the  Apprentice- 
ship  Council. 

Come  Sept.  1  and  Schoonjans  said  he'll 
"play  It  day  by  day." 

"I  have  a  home  In  a  good  worklngman's 
neighborhood  In  Old  Orchard  Beach  and  a 
summer  camp  In  a  good  worklngman's  sec- 
tion of  Kennebunk  Lake,"  he  said.  "How  can 
I  not  be  happy  being  among  friends." 

He  said  he  owes  his  wife  and  daughter 
Geraldine  "a  few  years  because  I've  devoted 
most  of  my  life  to  other  people,  now  they're 
entitled  to  something." 


MICHIGAN  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, Gov.  George  Romney  released 
the  texts  of  three  letters  dealing  with 
the  organization,  strength,  and  training 
of  the  Michigan  National  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  three  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  22,    igiv. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson, 
Chief,  National  Gvurd  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Wilson:  I  have  studied  the 
Army  National  Guard  Allotment  of  Troop 
Units  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  dated  Au- 
gust 10.  1967,  along  with  my  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, and  find  it  to  be  totally  unacceptable 
for  each  of  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Strength:  The  new  allotment  gives 
Michigan  nine  per  cent  or  717  less  strength 
in  committable  units  on  the  same  maximum 
basis  as  recent  Detroit  commitments.  It 
also  forces  the  loss  of  90  well -qualified  of- 
ficers at  a  time  when  recent  experience  dic- 
tates even  greater  numbers  are  required. 
Experience  in  Watts,  Newark  and  Detroit 
convinces  me  that  a  force  of  12,000  Army 
National  Guard  with  the  command,  control 
and  support  elements  required  to  conduct 
sustained  operations  in  two  urban  areas  is 
the  minimum  requirement  for  the  State  of 
Micliigan,  In  view  of  Michigan's  relative  con- 
tribution to  defense  production,  the  Federal 
Government  should  support  this  require- 
ment in  Its  own  Interest  and  in  order  to 
preclude  certain  commitment  of  strategic 
defense  forces. 

2.  Command  and  Control 

a.  Planning  must  envision  commitment 
of  the  entire  Michigan  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  Employment  of  such  a  force 
is  beyond  the  capability  of  any  staff  avail- 
able in  the  profxjsed  troop  allotment — State 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Detachment 
with  augmentation,  brigade,  or  group.  It  was 
found  that  each  general  and  special  staff 
officer  and  his  section  were  fully  -ngaged  in 
Dv-trolt  during  the  five-day  period  of  intense 
activity,  and  during  the  five-day  cooling 
period  and  the  four-day  phase-out  period 
as  well.  In  most  cases,  they  now  face  a  moun- 
tain of  post-mobilization  work  and  plan- 
ning for  future  employment. 

It  must  be  noted  that  we  pinn  not  only 
for  a  most  complex  employment  over  a  sus- 
tained period,  but  also  for  possible  federal 
service  with  the  attendant  flood  of  admin- 
i.';trative  and  legal  requirements  involving 
all  of  the  special  staff.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  a  Jerry-built  staff  will  not  suffice  and 
that  nothing  less  t:ian  a  headquarters  with 
a  division  staff  capability  is  adequate  In  this 
str.te. 

b.  Similarly,  with  three  brigades  employed 
and  with  four  other  command  and  support 
locales,  it  is  evident  that  the  division  signal 
battaUon  capabilities  most  properly  fill  the 
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needa  of  the  tactical  headquarters  for  con- 
trolling Ita  operating  forces. 

c.  The  critique  comments  of  the  Com- 
mander and  Deputy  Commander  of  Task 
Force  Detroit,  and  the  staff  structure  they 
provided  for  themselves,  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  command 
and  control  elements  provided  by  the  August 
10  troop  allotment  to  Michigan. 

3.  Sttpport.'  During  the  normal  Annual 
Field  Training  and  during  the  Detroit  op- 
eration, the  Division  Support  Command 
(Supply  and  Transportation  Battalion, 
Maintenance  Battalion,  Administrative 
Company),  was  fully  committed  and  fully 
engaged  in  sustaining  the  continuous  opera- 
tions. The  support  structure  In  the  August 
10  allotment  Is  inadequate  to  the  diversity 
of  units  and  strength  to  be  supported.  It  Is 
Inappropriately  lacking  In  forward  support 
units  for  brigade  and  groups,  It  lacks  medical 
support.  It  lacks  administrative  and  finance 
support,  and  It  lacks  the  command  and  staff 
direction  provided  by  the  Division  Support 
Command. 

The  State  of  Michigan  Is  ranked  seventh 
In  population  In  the  United  States.  The  nine 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  Is  non- 
white  Is  concentrated  largely  In  cities,  giving 
a  city  like  Detroit,  for  example,  29  per  cent 
non-white  population.  We  have  nineteen 
cities  with  a  population  over  45,000.  We  are 
sixth  In  the  nation  In  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. Our  defense  product  ranks  high 
and  Is  basically  vital.  Yet  our  proposed  troop 
strength  Is  only  fifteenth  nationally,  and  we 
are  to  be  deprived  of  adequate  command, 
control  and  support  means  for  our  forces 
while  sister  states  with  less  requirement  re- 
tain these  means. 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  reject  your 
proposals  under  the  circumstances  which 
now  face  us.  We  must  accept  the  realities  of 
the  wholly  new  situation  facing  our  metro- 
politan and  manufacturing  areas.  We  cannot 
accept  less  than  retention  of  a  divlslon-type 
headquarters  and  the  necessary  combat  and 
combat  support  battalions  required  by  this 
new  concept. 

I  feel  this  requirement  Is  as  Justifiable  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  normal  train- 
ing mission  as  It  Is  for  emergency  employ- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorgb  Romnet. 

August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  P.  EowASO  Hebert, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Deab  Mh.  Chairman:  I  have  Just  forwarded 
a  letter  (copy  attached)  addressed  to  Major 
General  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Chief,  National 
Guard  Bureau,  wherein  I  outlined  my  objec- 
tions to  the  recent  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  National  Guard.  In  this  letter  I  Informed 
General  Wilson  that  the  troop  allocation  and 
structure  of  forces  proposed  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  was  totally  unacceptable. 

My  reasons  for  refusing  the  proposed  al- 
location refer  not  to  the  capability  of  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  to  cope  with  civil 
disturbances,  but  rather  to  the  resources  of 
the  National  Guard.  In  my  estimation  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  performed  with 
honor  and  distinction  during  the  recent  civil 
disturbances  In  Detroit.  They  were  handi- 
capped by  late  commitment,  lack  of  equip- 
ment, and  a  type  of  riot  duty  never  before 
encountered.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  un- 
precedented sniping,  looting  und  arson  that 
was  prevalent  In  this  crisis.  I  consider  that 
the  46th  Division  showed  Itself  to  be  capably 
staffed,  that  they  conducted  their  operation 
well,  and  that  the  men  responded  with  the 
skill  required  to  do  the  Job. 

With  direct  reference  to  the  questions 
poeed  In  your  letter  and  enclosure,  my  views 
and  comments  are  as  follows: 


1.  I  find  the  number  of  troops  allocated 
the  State  of  Michigan  inadequate  In  num- 
ber. In  Detroit  we  were  totally  committed 
with  all  available  ARNG,  a  strength  of  ap- 
proximately 8,200.  With  the  chance  of  dis- 
turbances iiappening  simultaneously  In  sev- 
eral cities.  I  feel  the  minimum  strength  re- 
quired In  Michigan  v.ill  be  not  le.ss  than 
12.000  Army  National  Gvisrd.'men. 

2.  The  physical  location  of  militia  within 
tlie  state  must  be  determined  by  the  popula- 
tion in  the  prospective  area.  It  is  felt  in 
conjunction  with  this  question  that  75-80 
per  cent  strength  units  would  be  more  flexi- 
ble as  to  location  than  would  90-100  per  cent 
strength  units. 

3.  The  Unit  Structure  proposed  for  our 
state  is  also  Inadequate  in  that  no  command 
and  control  elements  are  available  for  a  force 
structure  commitment  greater  than  one 
brigade  (Strength  3363) .  The  August  14  allot- 
ment of  Troop  Units  gives  Michigan  a  Divi- 
sional Brigade,  an  Engineer  Group  with  two 
battalions,  field  Artillery  Group  with  two 
battalions,  and  four  separate  battalions  and 
two  separate  companies  and  detachments, 
but  no  means  to  command  or  control  these 
organizations  were  they  committed  In  a  force 
larger  than  a  brigade  or  group.  Another  de- 
ficiency in  this  allocation  is  a  lack  of  tactical 
communications  support,  administrative  sup- 
port and  logistical  support.  In  our  present 
troop  structure  the  4€th  Infantry  Division, 
its  Headquarters  and  its  organic  administra- 
tive and  logistical  units  provide  for  this 
support. 

4.  I  believe  it  is  quite  well  known  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  Its  promises  of  equipment,  even  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  Force.  This  lack  is  cen- 
tered in  communications,  electronics,  obso- 
lete tactical  transportation  and  obsolete 
weaponry. 

5.  As  to  training,  and  any  deficiencies  along 
this  line.  I  can  only  point  with  pride  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard  on  all  missions  assigned, 
whether  US  Army  evaluated  training  exer- 
cises or  natural  disasters  or  civil  disturb- 
ances. They  have  always  conducted  them- 
selves like  professionals. 

6.  The  National  Guard  is  immediately  avail- 
able and  responsive  to  the  Govornor  legally 
and  physically  for  any  state  emergency.  In 
my  letter  to  General  Wilson  I  pointed  out 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Ot&ce  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  quell  riots. 
For  a  strong,  responsive  force  to  back  up 
local  law  enforcement,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  states  must  be  kept  at  such 
strength  as  to  assure  tlie  capability  of  each 
governor  to  fulfill  his  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  protection  of  his  state. 

7.  We  have  had  for  some  time  within  our 
state,  plans  and  procedures  to  utilize  the 
National  Guard  In  one  city,  or  In  several  cities 
at  one  time,  if  necessary.  Also  we  have  a  plan 
to  split  law  enforcement  and  National  Guard 
into  many  points  of  unrest  or  together,  utiliz- 
ing the  State  Police  in  one  area  and  having 
the  National  Guard  responsible  for  another 
area.  At  no  time  have  we  planned  on  the  use 
of  Federal  military  assistance,  nor  shall  we. 

8.  Purposely  I  have  stayed  away  from  com. 
ments  with  regard  to  Federal  Troops.  I  know 
that  they  are  available  and  somewhat  respon- 
sive, realizing  the  fact  that  upon  commit- 
ment of  Federal  Troops,  the  governor  loses 
all  control  of  the  situation  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  then  becomes,  in 
fact,  the  commander  of  the  area.  I  should 
point  out.  though,  that  I  feel  the  call  for 
Federal  assistance  should  be  made  less  com- 
plicated and  the  circumstances  under  which 
Federal  military  assistance  may  be  made 
available  and  utilized  should  be  clearly  and 
explicitly  written. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  you.  your  sub-committee  members, 
and  the  Chali-man  of  the  House  Committee 
CMi  Armed  Ser\'lces.  Congressmen  L.  Mendel 


Rivers,  for  the  prompt,  vigorous  action  he 
and  your  sub-committee  have  taken  In  this 
matter  of  effectiveness,  training,  equipment 
and  strength  of  our  National  Guard. 
Sincerely, 

GsoRGE  Romnet. 

August  21, 1067. 
Hon.  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh, 
Mayor,  City  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mayor  Cavanagh:  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Michigan  National  Guard 
has  received  the  Information  concerning  the 
training  referred  to  by  the  President.  All 
units  of  the  National  Guard  are  undertaking 
32  hours  of  training  in  Riot  Control  meas- 
ures. Including  the  new  areas  of  concern 
brought  about  by  the  Detroit  Riot.  This 
training  Is  scheduled  and  will  be  completed 
by  October  1,  1967. 

Your  recommendation  of  a  simultaneous 
test  of  mobilization  deployment  and  com- 
mand procedure  Is  excellent.  I  know  that 
there  are  16  hours  of  Staff  Training  along 
with  the  32  hours  of  general  training  sched- 
uled. I  am  sure  that  Just  such  an  exercise 
Is  planned  vrtth  the  Detroit  City  Police. 
Michigan  State  Police  and  National  Guard 
In  Joint  attendance. 

Commissioner  Girardln  will  be  Informed 
shortly,  I  am  sure,  of  the  above  mentioned 
exercise. 

Sincerely, 

George  Romnet. 


DISSENT   OR  DESTRUCTION? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Eric  Seva- 
reid,  entitled  "Dissent  or  Destruction?" 
which  appeared  in  the  September  5, 1967, 
issue  of  Look  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dissent  or   Destruction? 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

These  are  odd  times.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  every  age,  color,  sex,  and  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  condition  are  dally 
and  hotly  invoking  every  right  and  privilege 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution,  the  Bible 
and  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations.  Others 
are  busy  invoking  self-serving  "higher  laws" 
to  supersede  the  national  rulebook.  None  of 
them  seems  familiar  vrith  the  words  "duty" 
or  "obligation." 

The  production  curve  on  putative  saints 
and  martyrs  has  been  rising  rapidly  pos- 
sibly in  direct  proportion  to  the  availability 
of  press  and  TV  cameras.  The  country  bears 
the  aspect  of  one  vast  wailing  wall,  washed 
down  daily  with  tears  of  the  self-pitying. 

The  general  Import  of  their  varying  mes- 
sages, taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  that :  all 
American  policemen  have  joyfully  renounced 
their  days  off  in  order  to  bludgeon  Negroes 
as  a  wholesome  exercise;  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States,  drunk  with  bloodlust. 
eagerly  notch  their  guns  for  every  Vietna- 
mese civilian  they  kill;  administrators  burn 
the  midnight  oil  in  order  to  conceive  new 
ways  to  coerce,  threaten,  silence  and  other- 
wise "alienate"  that  oppressed  Inmpenpro- 
letariat,  American  college  students. 

And  all  the  while,  a  mysterious  group 
known  as  the  "Power  Elite"  or  the  "Estab- 
lishment" sits  In  Washington,  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  fat  cigars  in  one 
hand,  telephones  in  the  other,  engaged  in  a 
round-robin  conversation  featured  by  chort- 
ling remarks,  such  as  "HI,  fella,  how  many 
of  the  downtrodden  did  you  trod  on  today?" 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  familiar  quota- 
tion that  comes  first  to  mind  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  other  Americans  is  one  of  the 
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opening  lines  of  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Din- 
ner.— "I  may  vomit." 

Still  others  who  believe  firmly  In  free 
speech  can  no  longer  find  the  strength  even 
to  murmur  Voltaire's  celebrated  remark  that 
while  he  disapproved  of  what  you  say,  he 
would  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it,  l>ecause  they  are  already  half-dead — 
with  boredom. 

When  we  reach  the  point,  which  we  have, 
where  an  organization  Is  formed,  called 
"Proxy  Pickets,"  to  rent  out  picketers  for 
any  cause  at  so  much  an  hour,  then  we  know 
that  the  fine,  careless  rapture  of  this  era 
of  protest  Is  all  over  and  that  the  corruption 
of  faddlsm  has  begun  to  set  in.  Every  move- 
ment becomes  an  organization  sooner  or 
later,  then  a  kind  of  business,  often  a  racket. 
This  Is  becoming  the  age  of  the  cause  Cause. 
Kids  will  soon  be  hanging  around  back  lots 
trading  causes  the  way  they  used  to  trade 
aggies. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  about  the  period, 
no  doubt,  is  that  anyone  like  me  should  feel 
moved  to  say  these  things.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  Negro  "revolution,"  if  that's  the 
right  word.  I  have  not  believed,  for  some 
time  now.  In  the  Vietnamese  war  because  to 
me  the  official  rationale  for  it  simply  does 
not  add  up,  and  as  a  college  kid  in  the  thir- 
ties, I  was  a  hollering  "activist"  and  even 
voted  for  that  Oxford  oath — "I  will  not  fight 
for  flag  or  country"  (though  I  couldn't  sleep 
that  night  for  doubts  about  It,  which  wUl 
merely  prove  to  today's  hip  set  that  I  had 
the  seeds  of  squaredom  in  me  at  an  early 
age). 

But  It  seems  clear  to  me  now  that  a  high 
percentage  of  today's  protests,  in  these  three 
areas  of  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
college  life — all  of  which  commingle  at  vari- 
ous points — have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  sense- 
lessly harming  the  causes  themselves,  corrod- 
ing the  reputations  of  the  most  active  lead- 
ers and  loosening  some  of  the  cement  that 
holds  this  American  society  together.  There 
never  was  any  real  danger  that  this  country 
would  find  Itself  groaning  under  Fascist 
oppression,  but  there  is  a  measure  of  real 
danger  that  freedom  can  turn  Into  nation- 
wide license  until  the  national  spirit  is  truly 
darkened  and  freedom  endangered. 

The  notion  Is  abroad  that  If  dissent  is  good, 
as  It  is,  then  the  more  dissent  the  better,  a 
most  dubious  proposition.  The  notion  has 
taken  hold  of  many  that  the  manner  and 
content  of  their  dissent  are  sacred,  whereas 
It  is  only  the  right  of  dissent  that  is  sacred. 
Reactions  of  many  dissenters  reveal  a  touch 
of  paranoia.  When  strong  exception  Is  taken 
to  what  they  say  by  the  President  or  by  a 
General  Westmoreland,  the  dissenters  cry 
out  immedately  that  free  speech  is  about  to 
be  suppressed,  and  a  reign  of  enforced  silence 
Is  beginning. 

What  Is  more  disturbing  is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  liberal  Left  activists,  in- 
cluding educated  ones,  are  exhibiting  exactly 
the  spirit  of  the  right-wing  McCarthyltes  15 
years  ago,  which  the  liberal  Left  fought  so 
passionately  against  in  the  name  of  our  liber- 
ties. For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  dif- 
ference in  morality  between  the  right-wing 
woman  In  Texas  who  struck  Ambassador  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson  and  the  left-wing  students  and 
off-campus  characters  at  Dartmouth  College 
who  howled  down  ex-Governor  Wallace  of 
Alabama  and  tried  to  smash  his  car. 

The  use  of  force  to  express  a  conviction, 
even  If  it  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as 
a  college  sit-in  that  blocks  an  administra- 
tion building,  is  Intolerable.  When  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one  of 
the  noblest  Americans  of  the  century,  de- 
liberately defies  a  court  order,  then  he  ought 
to  go  to  Jail.  Laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
changed,  and  are  constantly  being  changed, 
but  they  cannot  be  rewritten  In  the  streets 
where  other  citizens  also  have  their  rights. 

I  must  say  that,  kooky  as  we  may  have 
been   in   that   first   real   American   student 


movement  in  the  thirties,  we  never,  to  my 
memory  even  dreamed  of  using  force.  We 
thought  of  the  university,  much  as  we  often 
hated  Its  official  guts,  as  the  one  sanctuary 
where  persuasion  by  reason  must  rule  alone 
and  supreme.  If  the  university  Itself  were 
to  be  preserved  from  the  outside  hands  of 
force  and  unreason.  What  makes  today's  col- 
lege activists  think  they  can  take  the  campus 
forcibly  into  national  politics  without  na- 
tional politics — in  the  form  of  police  or  leg- 
islature or  troops — forcibly  coming  onto  the 
campus?  (Some  of  the  activists,  of  course, 
are  pure  nihilists  and  want  this  to  happ>en, 
but  that's  another  story.) 

The  wild  riots  that  have  exploded  In  the 
Negro  areas  of  American  cities  the  last  few 
summers  should  not  be  confused  with  pro- 
test movements.  Most  of  them  do  not  even 
deserve  the  designation  of  race  riot.  We  had 
genuine  race  riots  In  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Tulsa  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  whites 
against  Negroes,  and  mass  murders,  occurred. 
Nearly  all  the  recent  summer-night  riots  have 
chiefly  Involved  Negro  kids  smashing  and 
looting  the  nearest  property,  most  of  which 
was  owned  by  other  Negroes.  This  is  sheer 
hoodlumlsm,  involved  as  its  psychological 
and  sociological  origins  may  be.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  sociologists,  psychologists  and  econo- 
mists only  in  the  second  Instance.  In  the  first 
Instance,  it  Is  a  police  problem,  as  are  the 
episodes  of  mass  vandalism  staged  by  pros- 
perous white  kids  on  the  beaches  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Florida.  Majorities  have  a  right 
to  protection  quite  as  much  as  minorities, 
heretical  as  this  may  sound. 

If  there  were  no  protests  at  all  about  the 
Vietnamese  war,  the  American  society  would 
really  be  in  sad  shape.  We  were  in  this  war 
very  deeply  almost  before  the  average  busy 
citizen  grasped  what  had  happened,  and 
there  was  no  serious  congressional  debate  on 
the  issue  until  the  winter  of  1966.  The  pres- 
ent national  disunion,  including  the  disaf- 
fection of  so  much  of  the  "intellectual  com- 
munity," Is  just  what  happened  In  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-1848,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  war  In  the 
Philippines  that  followed.  As  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  has  pointed  out,  the  only 
wars  during  which  the  President  had  all  but 
universal  support  were  the  two  world  wars, 
and  both  were  debated  and  discussed  all  over 
the  nation  for  many  long  months  before  we 
got  into  action. 

So  the  present  protests  about  Vietnam  are 
entirely  within  the  American  tradition.  Even 
so,  the  law,  public  necessity  and  human  rea- 
son must  Impose  certain  limitations. 

It  is  outrageous  and  insupportable  for  any- 
one to  desecrate  the  flag,  the  one  symbol  of 
nationhood  that  reminds  all  citizens  of  the 
country's  meaning.  It  Is  disgusting  for  parad- 
ers  to  chant,  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ,  how  many  kids 
did  you  kill  today?"  These  deaths  in  battle 
are  eating  at  his  soul,  too,  and  vulgarities 
can  help  no  high-minded  cause. 

It  is  a  crime  for  rioters  to  terrorize  cities 
as  they  did  In  the  disgraceful  upheavals  in 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

It  Is  silly  for  a  group  of  American  artists 
to  ask  Pablo  Picasso  to  withdraw  his  famous 
Spanish  Civil  War  painting,  Guernica,  from 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  protest  against 
our  bombings  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  become  Indignant 
about  the  civilian  casualties  our  forces  acci- 
dentally cause  in  Vietnam  while  remaining 
silent  about  the  thousands  of  assassinations 
of  civilian  leaders  by  the  Vietcong's  "murder 
committees."  The  President  rightly  calls  this 
"moral  double  bookkeeping." 

It  is  unfair  to  say  that  some  members  of 
Congress  dor't  mind  the  war  because  it  helps 
defense  industries  in  their  districts,  as  Sena- 
tor F^ilbright  did  say — and  then  apologized. 

It  is  damaging  to  the  national  awareness 
of  reality,  and  to  his  own  name  and  cause,  for 
Dr.  King  to  declare  that  the  U.S.  "is  the 
greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the  world," 


and  tliat  "we  may  have  killed  a  million  [Viet- 
namese civilians] — mostly  children."  These 
statements  are  untrue.  The  first  is  a  subjec- 
tive generalization.  The  second  XtearB  no  rela- 
tionship to  what  civilian  casualty  figures  we 
have  been  able  to  gather. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  trant  a  negotiated 
peace  and  Is  Intent  on  a  military  victory. 
because  to  say  that  is  to  say  he  has  deliber- 
ately and  repeatedly  lied  to  the  people,  and 
for   that,   there   is   no  convincing   evidence. 

If  some  of  the  war  protesters  go  out-of- 
bounds,  so  do  some  of  the  war  supporters  and 
counterpro  testers : 

It  is  unfair  for  them  to  charge  that  the 
protesters  are  "letting  the  boys  down."  Seri- 
ous protesters  wamt  to  save  the  boys  entirely 
by  getting  the  war  ended,  and  In  the  mean- 
time will  insist  they  have  every  bullet  and 
article  of  use  they  require. 

For  the  same  kind  of  reason,  it  is  unfair 
for  the  President  to  imply,  as  he  did.  that  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  died  by  an  enemy 
weapon  shipped  down  during  one  of  the 
bombing  pauses.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  those 
calling  for  a  pause  In  the  bombing  believe 
It  may  lead  to  an  armistice  saving  the  lives 
of  all  our  heroes  in  Vietnam,  and  while  they 
can  only  ask  for  the  pause,  it  is  the  President 
who  decides  it. 

It  is  grossly  self-serving  for  Administration 
spokesmen  to  imply  repeatedly  that  our  do- 
mestic disunion  over  Vietnam  keeps  Hanoi 
fighting  on  In  exjjectatlon  that  we  will  quit 
the  war.  Of  course.  Ho  Chi  Minh's  regime 
hopes  our  will  is  going  to  break;  but  the 
overwhelming  American  reality  they  see  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  that  surely  governs  their 
reactions  is  our  ever- increasing  land  force 
and  our  continuous  bombing  of  the  North. 
I  am  persuaded  that  were  there  no  debate 
whatsoever  In  this  country.  Ho's  regime  and 
the  Vletcong  would  be  fighting  Just  as  relent- 
lessly as  they  are  today. 

It  was  pettifogging,  and  Indeed  illegal,  for 
General  Hershey  to  support  the  drafting  of 
young  protesters  by  deliberately  reclassifying 
them  1-A.  The  draft  is  not  a  punitive  in- 
strument. 

It  was  pettifogging  for  state  boxing  com- 
missions to  strip  Cassius  Clay  of  his  title — 
even  before  his  conviction — because  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  draft.  If  he  can  lick  any 
man  in  the  world,  he's  still  champion  of  the 
world.  These  silly  Irrelevancles  are  counter- 
productive. 

It  is  wrongheaded  for  any  maritime  union 
to  refuse  to  load  or  unload  a  foreign  ship 
because  they  disapprove  of  that  nation's 
philosophy  or  actions.  It  Is  hard  enough  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
without  such  presumptuous  handicaps. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  experience  of 
American  Negroes  these  many  generations  is 
the  one  deep  stain  in  the  American  national 
soul.  I  cannot  help  a  greater  readiness  to 
condone  their  excesses  than  those  of  prosper- 
ous white  college  students  ( though  the  law 
cannot  be  morally  choosy).  But  there  are 
some  basic  misconceptions  about  both. 

One  is  that  youths  of  both  colors  have 
been  driven  to  action  because  their  condi- 
tions of  oppression  were  becoming  intol- 
erably miserable.  The  reverse  Is  the  truth. 
The  barriers  to  Negro  equality  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  before  the  period  of  mass  ph\si- 
cal  action  set  in;  this,  in  fact,  is  why  mass 
action  swept  the  nation.  It  Is  a  commonplace 
now  among  social  historians  that  cliange 
produces  revolution  before  revolutions  add 
to  and  institutionalize  change.  Basically,  it 
has  not  been  the  street  orators  and  marchers 
who  have  been  bringing  desegregation;  for 
example,  the  marchers  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  fundamental  changes  of  principle  and 
law  won  In  the  cotirts  by  the  quiet  work  of 
leaders  like  Roy  Wllklns  and  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. 

Totally  oppressed  people,  here  or  in  Africa 
or  Asia,  do  not  go  Into  action.  It  Is  when  the 
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chains  have  been  IcxMcned,  when  they  see 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  Is. 
when  hojte  Is  aroused,  that  the  people  arouse 
themselves. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  pattern  also  applies 
to  white  college  students  protesting  their 
"alienation"  and  the  "establishments"  they 
feel  oppress  them.  Youth  in  any  generation 
feels  alienated  becaiise  youth  is  the  precari- 
ous, emotionally  uprooted  stage  between 
childhood  and  maturity.  But  while  individual 
youths  of  any  generation  are  self-conscious 
because  of  this  biochemical  transition,  to- 
day's collective  self-consciousness  of  the 
young  was  not  generated  by  them.  The  great 
American  "youth  cult"  was  generated  by 
older  people  concerned  with  youth,  from  pop- 
ular psychalogists  to  advertising  writers  who 
realized  that  youth  for  the  first  time  had 
sizable  spending  money,  to  publishers  of 
girlie  magazines  who  realized  old  moral  bar- 
riers were  giving  way — and  not,  Incidentally, 
from  pressure  by  the  young. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  students  in 
the  massive  Institutions  who  feel  they  are 
treated  as  index-card  numbers,  not  as  Indi- 
vidual souls,  and  various  forms  of  decentral- 
ization must  come  about.  But  these  youths 
will  never  persuade  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  thirties,  who  faced  the  quiet  despera- 
tions of  the  Jobless  Depression  and  the  un- 
mistakable imminence  of  a  vast  world  war, 
that  their  lot  Is  a  tragic  one.  Prom  my  own 
life  experience  and  travels,  I  would  happily 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  to  be  young  and 
to  be  a  student  in  the  United  States  of  today 
is  to  enjoy  the  most  favored  condition  that 
exists  for  any  large,  identifiable  group  any- 
where In  this  world. 

But  experience,  as  every  parent  knows.  Is 
scarcely  transferable.  That  hilarious  slogan — 
"you  can't  trust  anybody  over  thirty" — la, 
indeed,  the  explicit  denial  of  the  validity  of 
experience. 

When  I  listen  to  the  young  vigorously 
suggesting  that  if  they  had  the  governing 
Influence,  peace,  love,  beauty  and  sweet  rea- 
son would  spread  o'er  the  world,  I  am 
tempted  to  remind  them  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  Hitler  Jugend.  the  Mussolini  Youth, 
the  Chinese  Red  Guards,  the  Simbas  of  the 
Congo — but  perhaps  that  would  be  over- 
egging  the  pudding,  as  the  English  say. 

When  I  hear  the  passionate  arrogances  of 
a  Mario  Savio  (the  Berkeley  fellow)  or  read 
about  hundreds  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  smashing  windows  and  stopping 
traffic  because  they're  sore  about  a  bus-route 
schedule  (or  was  It  the  price  of  textbooks?). 
I  mutter  to  myself  a  private  remark  of  Win- 
ston ChurchlU's:  "I  admire  a  manly  man 
and  a  womanly  woman,  but  I  cannot  abide  a 
boyly  boy." 

If  youth  were  complacent,  devoid  of  the 
spirit  of  innovation  and  challenge,  we  would 
bie  in  a  bad  way  because  some  of  the  source 
springs  of  the  American  genius  would  dry 
up.  Yet  I  think  the  "generational  gap"  in 
viewpoint  will  always  be  with  us.  for  this 
reason:  Youth  can  measure  society  only  in 
one  direction — forward,  from  things  as  they 
are,  to  their  Ideals.  Older  people,  by  the  im- 
peratives of  experience,  must  add  two  other 
equally  valid  directions — backward,  to  things 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  sideways,  to  the 
other  societies  in  the  world  they  know. 

Older  people  know  something  else:  that 
the  Savlos,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powells  and 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels  are  not.  despite  ap- 
pearances, genuine  leaders.  Because  they  are 
not  the  strong  men  but  the  weak  ones.  They 
have  not  the  moral  stamina  for  the  long 
haul,  with  Its  Inevitable  routines  and  peri- 
ods of  boredom.  Eloquence,  brilliance  and 
perhaps  even  physical  bravery  are  not  what 
counts  In  the  end.  What  counts  is  the  quality 
the  Romans  defined  and  respected  above  all 
others — grarntas,  meaning  patience,  solidity, 
weight  of  Judgment.  As  Eric  Hoffer  puts  it. 
"people  In  a  hurry  can  neither  grow  nor  de- 
cay; they  are  preserved  In  a  state  of  perpetual 
puerility." 


Furthermore,  it  is  usually  true  that  the 
habitual  protester,  the  man  with  a  vested 
emotional  interest  in  protest,  unconsciously 
does  not  want  his  goals  to  be  realized.  Suc- 
cess would  leave  him  physically  bereft.  Many 
successful  revolutionaries  In  other  lands  had 
to  be  replaced  as  leaders  when  the  new  order 
of  life  was  installed,  partly  because  of  their 
practical  incompeieace.  partly  because  they 
continued  in  one  way  or  another  as  pro- 
testers, as  their  nature  obliged  them  to  do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  American 
society  of  mid-twentieth  century.  There  are 
some  very  ugly  areas  in  our  life;  but  never 
have  they  been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  re- 
searched and  organized  against.  Never  in  our 
history  have  we  seen  an  assault  on  these 
evils  mounted  on  the  level  of  Federal  action 
to  compare  with  the  legislation  and  pro- 
grams started  under  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations,  particularly  the  latter. 
Were  it  not  for  the  creeping  calamity  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  Mr.  Johnson  would,  I  think, 
stand  revealed  to  everyone  as  one  of  the 
most  vigorously  humanitarian  Presidents 
America  has  had.  in  spite  of  those  personal 
crudities  that  upset  the  fastidious. 

America  has  never  been  a  frozen,  rigid 
society,  caught  in  conformity.  At  times  we 
may  seem  becalmed,  but  as  the  Frenchman 
Jacques  Maritain  wrote,  "Wait  a  moment, 
another  current  will  appear  and  bring  the 
first  one  to  naught.  A  great  country,  with  as 
many  wlndshlfts  as  the  sea."  We  are  not  re- 
peating the  experience  of  Europe,  whatever 
the  Marxists  and  other  doctrinists  may 
think.  America  has  eloped  with  history  and 
run  away  with  It,  says  Eric  Hoffer. 

Conformity,  mass-mtndedness?  Oo  to  the 
totalitarian  or  to  the  primitive  societies  if 
you  wish  to  see  them.  Not  here.  If  we  live  in 
a  web  of  conforming  laws  and  regulations,  it 
Is  because  we  are  so  Individualistic,  so  in- 
finitely varied  in  our  ideas,  desires,  ambi- 
tions and  fears,  and  so  very  free  to  express 
them  and  to  act  upon  them.  Those  who  de- 
spair of  getting  public  action  on,  let's  say, 
our  fearful  urban  problems,  are  wrong  in 
thinking  this  is  because  "f>€ople  don't  take 
enough  interest  in  public  affairs."  It  Is  for 
the  opposite  reason;  It  is  because  so  many 
groufjs.  Interests,  points  of  view  conflict  Ask 
any  mayor.  Ask  any  congressman  whose  desk 
is  daily  heaped  with  windrows  of  petitions, 
complaints,  suggestions  or  denunciations. 

It  is  not  our  freedom  that  Is  in  peril,  in 
the  first  Instance.  We  have  never  had  more 
freedom  to  spe:<k  out,  to  organize,  to  read 
what,  we  choose,  to  question  t-uthority, 
whether  political  or  cultural,  to  write,  to 
film,  to  stage  whac  would  have  been  Imper- 
missible years  ago.  Never  has  the  f>ollce  au- 
thority been  more  restricted,  never  have  de- 
fendants been  so  girded  with  legal  protec- 
tions. 

Our  freedom  will  be  Imperiled  only  if  it 
turns  into  license,  seriously  imperiling  order. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  in  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
life  worth  living  in  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. Repeatedly,  since  the  ancient  Greeks, 
people  have  had  to  relearn  this.  Aristotle  ex- 
pressed it  no  better  than  Edmund  Burke,  the 
Anglo-Irish  statesman,  who  said: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  pow- 
er upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  It  there  is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained 
In  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  intemperate  m:nds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
p.^sslons  torge  their  fetters.  " 


SENATOR  BROOKE  MAKES  STRONG 
ARGUMENT  FOR  U.S.  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  the 
Septemboi'  is.suc  of  the  American  Lesion 


Magazine,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke  1 
has  presented  a  persuasive  and  penetrat- 
ing case  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  as  well  as  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

Senator  Brooke  effectively  dispels  the 
fears  of  those  who  are  reluctant  to  have 
the  United  States  join  the  70  other  na- 
tions which  have  already  ratified  this 
first  great  United  Nations  convention 
by  writing: 

We  need  not  fear  this  treaty  will  represent 
an  infringement  of  our  national  sovereign- 
ty— it  embodies  Ideals  to  which  we  already 
subscribe  In  our  Constitution  and  in  our 
laws.  Our  ratification  of  this  treaty — and  all 
hximan  rights — treaties — would  lend  further 
supp)ort  to  the  validity  of  the  Ideals  which 
they  contain  as  guiding  principles  in  our 
modern  world. 

As  one  who  has  urged  positive  Senate 
action  on  these  conventions  128  times 
during  the  90th  Congress,  I  welcome  and 
appreciate  the  support  of  Senator 
Brooke.  I  hope  that  his  compelling  ar- 
guments will  be  heeded  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  all  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  article  "Yes  the  U.S. 
Should  Ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion" by  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Should  the  United  States  Ratify  the 
Genocuje  Convention? 

The  Genocide  Treaty  should  definitely  be 
supported  by  the  United  States. 

This  United  Nations  Treaty  Is  designed  to 
prevent  by  international  law  the  mass  anni- 
hilation of  any  group  of  human  beings  and 
to  prevent  the  mass  destruction  of  entire 
populations.  The  Genocide  Treaty,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1949,  has  already  been  ratified  by  69 
other  countries,  with  the  United  Kingdom 
soon  to  Join.  It  has  not  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States. 

Our  nation  Is  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world.  We  desire  to  share  our  way  of  life, 
our  Ideals  of  democracy  and  individual  free- 
dom, with  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve that  moral  example  and  international 
cooperation  are  more  effective  than  force  of 
arms  In  achieving  these  goals.  But  we  tend 
to  assume  that  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand  are  self-evident  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  Is  most  decidedly  not  so.  Other  na- 
tions are  strongly  critical,  and  Justly  so.  of 
our  refusal  to  ratify  this  treaty.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  point  to  our  position  as 
"proof"  that  we  are  not  genuinely  Interested 
in  Individual  freedom  and  self-determination. 

It  Is  more  than  our  Image  abroad  which  Is 
damaged  by  these  charges.  Nations  which 
are  allowed  to  doubt  our  own  commitment 
to  the  principles  which  we  espouse  find  fur- 
ther Justification  in  our  failures  for  their  own 
violations  of  these  rights.  If  we  wish  to  en- 
courage to  the  fullest  the  development  of 
democratic  societies,  then  our  own  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principles  must  be 
unequivocal. 

We  must  begin  now  to  consider  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  In  committee,  to  discuss  It  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  to  promote  discussion 
and  encourage  support  among  the  American 
people. 

Next  year.  1968,  has  been  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  as  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year.  Twenty  years 
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of  effort  by  the  UN  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  win  be  commemorated  at  that  time. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  begin  to  think  now  about  what 
can  be  done  to  make  that  year  a  landmark 
in  the  recognition  of  universal  human  values 
and  the  promotion  of  the  rights  of  men. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the   Genocide  Treaty. 

We  need  not  fear  that  this  treaty  will  rep- 
resent an  .'nfringement  of  our  national 
sovereignty — it  embodies  Ideals  to  which  we 
already  subscribe  in  our  Constitution  and  in 
our  laws.  Our  ratification  of  this  treaty — and 
all  human  rights'  treaties — would  lend  fur- 
ther support  to  the  validity  of  the  ideals 
which  they  contain  as  guiding  principles  In 
our  modern  world. 

In  conclusion,  as  an  Indication  of  our  good 
faith  and  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  freedom,  we  should  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Join  with  us  in  stating  a 
mutual  commitment  to  the  achievement  of 
those  ends. 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 


HEADSTART  FROM  THE  TEACHER'S 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
frequently  said  in  the  past  that  the  best 
way  to  assess  the  achievements  realized 
by  the  various  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs  is  to  listen  directly  to  those 
who  have  been  personally  assisted.  By 
its  very  nature,  however.  Project  Head- 
start  is  not  amenable  to  this  sort  of 
analysis.  Measuring  the  self-confidence, 
social  adjustment,  and  educational  ad- 
vance gained  by  a  Headstart  youngster 
may  be  feasible  only  after  several  years 
have  passed.  But  it  is  possible  and,  I 
think,  most  interesting  to  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  reactions  of  those  teach- 
ers who  make  the  nationwide  Headstart 
efifort  the  tremendous  success  it  is. 

Recently,  Mr.  Ray  Walton,  program 
director  for  the  Lakes  and  Pines  Commu- 
nity Action  Council  in  east- central  Min- 
nesota, called  to  my  attention  two  evalu- 
atory  letters  he  had  received  from  proj- 
ect teachers.  These  letters  are  revealing. 
They  warrant  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  every  Senator  and  reader  of 
the  Record  with  an  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess being  realized  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  many  young  Americans  who  have 
heretofore  approached  education  and 
adult  life  with  remediable  disadvantages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters from  Mrs.  Gretchen  Nell  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Peterson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pine  City,  Minn., 

August  1, 1967. 
Mr.   Ray   Walton, 
Lakes  and  Pines  C.A.C.,  Inc., 
Braham,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Walton:  Even  though  I  have 
met  and  talked  with  you  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  write  you  about  how  I  feel  about 
Head  Start.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Head  Start  Program. 
The  opportunity  presented  a  challenge  to  me 
which  I  met  with  many  doubts.  Those 
doubts  were  quickly  disbursed  after  a  few 
days  of  working  with  my  20  children. 

Being  of  German  descent  and  methodical 
thinking,  I  feel  I  must  list  the  tangible  and 
Intangible  values  my  children  gained  from 
being  a  part  of  the  Head  Start  Program. 

1.  Love  and  sense  of  being  a  person  in  their 
own  right. 


2.  Learning  to  get  along  with  other  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Love. 

4.  Learning  that  society  demands  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  conformity. 

5.  Learning  to  meet  a  schedule. 

6.  Love. 

7.  Learning  to  achieve  and  have  that 
achievement  acclaimed. 

8.  Learning  that  wholesome  food,  proper 
eating  habits  and  manners  are  important  to 
a  better  future. 

9.  Love. 

10.  Learning  to  behave  In  a  group. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  100  gains  which  are 
attained  In  Head  Start.  Many  people  give  two 
arguments  against  Head  Start.  One  is  that  we 
are  nothing  but  baby  sitters.  This  is  not  true. 
Life  is  made  up  of  experiences  and  my  20 
children  had  numerous,  meaningful  experi- 
ences which  they  would  not  have  accrued 
in  the  presence  of  a  baby  sitter. 

Another  is  that  we  are  taking  these  chil- 
dren out  of  the  home  and  away  from  mother 
too  early.  Let's  face  it — we  are  living  in  an 
accelerated,  competitive  society — the  sooner 
we  begin  on  our  preparation  to  live  in  that 
society  the  better. 

After  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children 
in  my  group,  I  am  more  than  confident  to 
state  that  Head  Start  gave  them  immeas- 
urable learning  which  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  received — Learning  to  live  and 
Learning  to  learn. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  could  not  have 
been  instrumental  In  convincing  some  other 
60  communities  in  this  area  to  set  up  a  Head 
Start  Program  for  their  children. 

Did  a  little  child  smile  at  you  today?  If 
not  you  missed  a  chance  to  enrich  your  life. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gretchen  Nell. 
August  2,  1967. 
To:  Mr.  Ray  Walton,  Project  Director,  Lakes 

and  Pines  CAC,  Inc.,  Braham,  Minn. 
Prom:     Oscar    Peterson,    Teacher    Director, 

Braham  Center,  Head  Start. 
Subject:  Evaluation. 

The  Braham  Center  Head  Start  program 
has  been  a  very  rewarding  experience  to  the 
staff  of  the  center.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  has 
been  equally  rewarding  to  the  participating 
children  and  parents. 

To  the  degree  that  six  weeks  enables  one 
to  accomplish  certain  goals,  we  feel  that  we 
had  a  measure  of  success  in  the  following 
areas: 

1.  Rechanneled  some  asocial  behavior 
Into  more  acceptable  activity. 

2.  Encouraged  the  children's  feelings  of 
themselves. 

3.  Provided  activities  In  which  the  chil- 
dren could  be  successful. 

4.  Attempted  to  instill  the  Idea  of  good 
social  living. 

5.  Enlarged  the  children's  circle  of  friends. 

6.  Provided  opportunities  for  responsibil- 
ity. 

7.  Provided  many  first  hand  experiences 
that  were  new  to  the  children. 

8.  Had  some  of  the  parents  actively  work- 
ing  In   the   program. 

The  lack  of  more  parent  participation  In 
the  program  was  a  problem.  Perhaps  the 
parents  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  goals 
of  the  program.  I  think  that  If  the  program 
Is  to  be  carried  out  another  year  that  this 
should  be  stressed  to  the  parents  and  the 
general  public  before  the  programs  begin. 

In  the  Braham  Center  we  actually  had 
three  levels  of  attainment  in  one  classroom. 
Next  year  I  think  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  separate  those  who  have  had  school  ex- 
periences from  those  who  have  not. 

We  took  four  field  trips  out  of  the  area 
this  year.  Two  of  them  would  be  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  the  children,  but  the 
parent  contacts  made  on  these  trips  were  of 
great  value. 

I  •sould  think  that  the  social  and  medical 
Information  gained  this  summer  would  be 


very  valuable  to  the  school.  I  would  hope 
that  these  areas  be  followed  up  and  that  this 
information  be  made  available  to  the  school 
faculty. 

Regardless  of  the  shortcomings  encoun- 
tered this  year  I  think  the  experiences  gained 
should  encourage  us  for  another  year.  M  ,■ 
only  regret  Cif  the  program  is  that  it  is  now 
over  for  Uiis  year. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar  W.  Peterson,  Jr. 


RIOT   PROBING    SHOULD    BE    OPEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  tlie  Record  a  column  by  Mr.  Austin  V. 
Wood,  entitled  "Riot  Probing  Should  Be 
Open, "  which  appeared  in  the  August  22. 
1967,  edition  of  the  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Riot  Probing  Should  Be  Open 
(By  Austin  V.  Wood) 

It  is  well  the  Senate  is  to  probe  racial 
rioting  and  has  rejected  a  movement  that 
the  probe  cover  the  so-called  economic  and 
social  .aspects  through  which  our  politicians, 
liberals,  and  social  workers  endeavor  to  Jus- 
tify arson,  theft  and  murder.  Let  the  inves- 
tigation be  thorough  and  open  to  the  public 
from  first  to  last.  It  is  the  only  probe  which 
may  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  situation. 
Certainly  we  may  expect  little  from  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Racial  Disorders  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  an  attempt  to 
head  off  any  other  probe  which  might  expose 
his  expressed  reiclal  theories  to  public  scru- 
tiny and  objective  analysis.  The  very  make- 
up of  the  Commission  proclaims  its  political 
inspiration.  Let's  have  a  look. 

The  Chairman  is  Illinois  Governor  Otto 
Kerner.  Governor  Kerner  is  a  close  friend  of 
the  President.  In  fact,  the  other  day  he 
chairmaned  a  committee  which  presented 
Mr.  Johnson  with  a  bust  of  Lincoln.  The 
President,  in  accepting  tlie  gift,  compared 
our  present  dlfHcultles  with  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  President  Lincoln.  (I  make 
no  comment.)  Of  course.  Governor  Kerner, 
in  his  deliberations,  will  not  be  Influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Negro  vote  in  Chicago 
Is  second  only  to  the  Negro  vote  in  New 
York. 

Vice-chairman  is  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York.  Mayor  Lindsay,  from  the  day 
he  was  Inducted  into  office,  has  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  agility  in  dodging  issues  in- 
jurious to  the  public  whether  arising  from 
labor  disputes  or  racial  disorders. 

With  the  exception  of  Senator  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts,  who,  although  a  Negro,  is 
probably  the  most  open-minded  member  of 
the  Commission,  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men are  little  known  to  the  public. 

Next  comes  I.  W.  Abel,  President  of  the 
United  Steelworker's  Union,  and  Roy  Wilkins. 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
Charles  B.  Thornton.  President  of  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.,  one  Graham  Peden.  and  oh 
yes,  Herbert  Jenkins,  police  chief  of  Atlanta 

To  make  doubly  sure,  the  President  ap- 
pointed as  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, one  Charles  David  Glnsburg.  Mr. 
Ginsburg  is  described  by  the  New  York  Times 
as  a  highly  cultured  gentleman.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  Law  School,  he  Joined 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
was  Law  Secretary  to  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
William  O.  Douglas.  He  then  became  general 
counsel  for  the  price  control  agency  during 
the  war.  He  now  practices  law  in  Washington. 
He  has  served  on  two  other  of  President 
Johnson's  commissions.  You  may  Judge  for 
yourself  as  to  his  objectivity.  Mr.  Ginsburgs 
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assistant  Is  one  Tbeodore  Jones,  a  Negro  who 
Is  Director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue  under  Governor  Kemer. 

I  could  not  care  less  who  compose  the  Com- 
mission or  what  their  findings  may  be.  No 
doubt  their  report  will  Impress  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  as  effectively  as  did  the  re- 
port of  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
which  someone  has  said  contained  too  many 
soclolo^sts  and  not  enough  policemen.  The 
point  Is  that  both  Commissions  illustrate  the 
unwillingness  of  the  President  to  face  up  to 
his  problems.  He  apparently  has  an  abso- 
lute compulsion  to  play  politics  with  the 
most  vital  situations.  Thus,  typically,  he 
"passed  the  buck"  to  Congress  in  the  railroad 
strike  emergency  and  sent  Clark  Clifford  and 
General  Taylor  to  the  Far  East  in  order  that 
he  might  have  their  report  to  hide  behind  in 
escalating  the  war  and  continuing  the  bomb- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

If  the  President  were  conscientious  in  his 
poverty  program,  aimed  almost  exclusively 
at  the  Negro  population  we  all  may  applaud 
his  determination  even  though  we  did  not 
agree.  But  his  voting  record  in  Congress  be- 
lles any  serious  conviction  and  definitely  la- 
bels the  whole  program  political.  Mr.  John- 
son's overwhelming  solicitude  for  the  poor 
and  the  downtrodden  began  only  when  the 
Presidential  bee  began  to  buzz.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1937  and  from  that  date  on 
he  voted  no  on  every  Civil  Rights  bill  which 
was  introduced.  He  voted  no  on  the  antl- 
lynching  bill  in  1940;  he  voted  no  In  a  bill 
forbidding  segregation  in  the  armed  services. 
also  in  1940:  in  1942.  1943  and  1945  he  voted 
no  on  various  anti-poll  tax  bills;  in  1946  he 
voted  no  on  a  bill  barring  discrimination  in 
the  Federal  School  Lunch  Program;  in  1949 
he  supported  an  anti-Negro  amendment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  bill. 
And  so  on  and  on.  May  a  man  with  such 
fixed  convictions  so  suddenly  do  such  a  di- 
rect about  face?  May  the  Vice  Presidency, 
In  itself,  so  decidedly  alter  a  man's  think- 
ing? Again,  I  have  no  comment.  Each  of  you 
must  Judge  for  himself. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
surprise  no  one  that  many  Americans  are 
concerned  about  the  growing  imbalance 
of  powe»  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  governments. 
Many  thoughtful  proposals,  including  a 
bill  to  share  a  portion  of  Federal  revenues 
with  the  States,  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  to  correct  this  situation,  and 
most  of  them  have  my  complete  support. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  must  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  financial  where- 
withal whereby  they  can  solve  their  own 
problems — social,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational. 

But  limited  financial  resources  is  only 
one  reason  why  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  not  done  as  well  as  they 
might  have  done.  Many  are  shackled  by 
outmoded  State  constitutions  and  laws, 
as  Allan  Shivers,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  noted  last  month.  Speaking  at  the 
32d  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  which  met  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Shivers  warned  delegates 
that  the  situation  must  be  corrected,  lest 
local  government  be  tolerated  "more  like 
a  necessary  nuisance  than  a  means  for 
better  living." 

His  talk  contains  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  comments  on  the  Federal- 
State-local  relationship  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  read.  Furthermore,  he  of- 


fered many  soimd  suggestions  on  what 
can  be  done  to  make  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments a  dynamic  force  in  America. 

I  recommend  his  talk  to  every  Ameri- 
can. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Local    Government    To    Grow    Bt 
(By    Allan    Shivers,    president.    Chamber   of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before  the 

National  Association  of  Counties,  Detroit, 

Mich.,  July  31.  1967) 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  your  meeting  Is 
timely.  Urbanization  Is  one  of  our  exciting 
new  trends,  and  county  goveriunents  are  in 
the  thick  of  it. 

Also,  it's  good  to  find  myself  on  somewhat 
familiar  ground  in  my  first  full-blown  talk 
as  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  My  years  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  State  Senator  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  then  Governor,  gave  me  an  Insight 
into  the  intimate  workings  of  local  govern- 
ment that  was  as  rare  as  it  was  rewarding. 
And  since  the  State  of  Texas  has  254  county 
governments,  all  of  which  kept  me  constant- 
ly reminded  of  their  needs  and  problems  for 
as  long  as  I  held  public  office,  how  can  I 
help  but  feel  that  I'm  on  familiar  ground 
here  today  as  we  meet  to  discuss  some  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  and  concern? 

These  are  serious  times  for  all  men  in  pub- 
lic office  In  America.  You  would  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
government  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
county  and  every  other  level,  was  saddled 
with  greater  undertakings,  worse  frustrations 
and  harsher  critics  than  it  ha3  today. 

There  Is  much  concern  about  the  growth, 
and  the  pervasiveness,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
a  national  government,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  concerned. 

There  are  complaints  about  the  weakness 
of  local  government,  and  the  antiquity  of 
state  government,  and  these  objections,  too, 
are  often  Justified.  Our  metropolitan  areas, 
especially,  are  in  such  a  sorry  plight  that 
even  the  Reader's  Digest  recently  raised  the 
question:  "Can  Local  Government  Be 
Saved?" 

But  I  have  an  answer  to  that  question 
which  may  surprise  you.  Without  minimizing 
waat  is  wrong,  it  Is  possible  to  look  very 
broadly  at  what  Is  going  on  and  find  encour- 
agement. What  I  see  happening  today  are 
the  first  stirrings  of  a  revolutionary  new 
movement— a  resurgence  of  community  gov- 
ernment! 

The  signs  are  visible  in  many  places.  You 
can't  have  failed  to  observe  some  of  them 
in  your  own  counties.  Even  though  noth- 
ing much  has  changed  yet  a  central  idea  is 
catching  on.  It's  government  modernization. 
You  can  catch  the  fever  by  visiting  any  of 
a  hundred  or  more  state  or  local  chamber  of 
commerce  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  where  most  of  the  action  forces 
are  centered.  National  Chamber  staff  special- 
ists have  met  with  government  and  business 
leaders  in  more  than  45  states  to  get  the 
movement  rolling.  There  Is  a  ring  of  reform 
In  the  air;  the  appearance  of  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Results  seem  inevitable. 

Pausing  to  see  where  we  are  at  the  moment 
and  to  consider  how  we  got  this  way,  we  find 
a  confusing  state  of  affairs  from  which  to 
move  ahead. 

The  whole  structure  of  our  society  has 
changed.  Lines  between  rural  and  urban 
living  are  no  longer  distinct.  The  cores  of  our 
great  cities  swarm  with  under-educated,  un- 
skilled migrants  from  mechanized  farms. 
Middle  and  upper  income  leadership  has  gone 
to  the  suburbs  or  to  once  rural  areas.  As  we 
have  grown  in  population  and  industry  we 
have  sprawled  our  homes  and  factorlee  across 
the  landscape,  overrunning  one  established 
community  after  another  without  connect- 


ing them,  leaving  isolated  pockets  of  Jxuls- 
dlctlon  to  complicate  the  people's  lives. 

Overall  planning  is  stymied,  as  you  know 
so  well.  There  Is  great  waste  of  money  and 
motion  on  partial  purpose  projects. 

The  federal  government,  sensing  a  crisis, 
has  moved  In  with  almost  200  grants-in-aid 
programs  which  are  budgeted  this  fiscal  year 
for  a  total  of  $17  billion.  Washington  now 
provides  one-fifth  of  all  state  and  local  funds. 
There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  relax 
and  enjoy  this  outside  help.  Federal  money  is 
used  to  cover  up  conditions  that  need  cor- 
recting at  the  source. 

State  and  local  ofiSclals  are  Judged  more  by 
their  success  in  bringing  in  federal  money 
than  by  the  way  they  improve  their  own  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  The  political  roads  are 
strewn  with  the  carcasses  of  candidates  who 
wanted  to  reorganize  the  governm.ental  struc- 
ture and  provide  Improvements  at  local  ex- 
pense. When  Washington  does  the  financing, 
the  costs  are  obscured.  Local  benefits  are 
scrambled  in  with  national  needs  so  that  they 
don't  have  to  be  faced  up  to  explicitly  by 
local  voters. 

How  many  local  projects  have  you  seen  that 
would  have  been  rated  economically  un- 
justifiable if  they  had  required  a  local  bond 
issue,  but  were  found  to  be  quite  worthy 
when  a  federal  subsidy  became  available? 

Some  of  the  federal  programs  lack  validity; 
some  are  badly  managed,  and  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  less  essential  ones  are 
not  cut  back  In  a  time  of  war  and  heavy  def- 
icit spending  like  the  present. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  our  federal  government  has  made  an 
earnest  attempt  to  respond  to  the  growing 
needs  confronting  ovir  states  and  their  local 
subdivisions — needs  that  our  city  halls  and 
state  capitals  have  seemed  unduly  slow  to 
recognize  or  act  upon. 

Nor  do  I  entirely  condemn  state  and  local 
governments  for  their  past  slowness  of  ac- 
tion. There  have  been  understandable  rea- 
sons for  it.  The  postwar  population  explosion, 
the  Increased  mobility  of  people  and  goods, 
and  the  enormous  growth  of  Industry  have 
combined  to  impose  unprecedented  demands 
upon  our  state  and  local  governments.  Most 
of  our  state  constitutions  were  drafted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rural  society,  when 
metropolitan  centers  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Moreover,  those  constitutions  were 
conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of  caution, 
marked  by  fears  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  too  big,  too  powerful  government — fears 
Justified,  in  part  at  least  by  the  colonial 
experiences  of  the  original  states  and  by  the 
abuses  suffered  by  the  Southern  states  in  the 
Reconstruction  years.  Unfortunately  these 
documents,  which  are  slow  to  undergo  basic 
change,  have  now  made  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  states  to  adapt  themselves  as 
readily  as  they  should  to  the  radically  chang- 
ing conditions  confronting  them. 

Communities,  struggling  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  congestion,  decay  and  social  un- 
rest that  the  new  urban  living  has  produced, 
are  hampered  by  state  restrictions  at  every 
turn.  Many  cities  and  counties  lack  adequate 
power  to  borrow,  annex,  consolidate,  con- 
tract for  services,  engage  in  Joint  operations 
or  transfer  functions  to  each  other.  Most 
need  state  enabling  legislation  to  reform 
their  property  tax,  the  source  of  seven- 
eighths  of  all  locally  raised  tax  revenues. 

So  far  during  our  great  upsurges  of  prog- 
ress and  population  we  have  treated  local 
government  more  like  a  necessary  nuisance 
than  a  means  for  better  living. 

Now  we  come  to  a  new  turning  point.  The 
drama  of  the  world  of  tomorrow,  based  on 
great  strides  In  science  and  technology.  Is 
being  unfolded  for  us  in  an  urban  setting. 
We  are  fascinated  by  planners'  and  artists' 
concepts  of  our  Cities  of  the  Future — imagi- 
natively neat,  beautiful  and  convenient 
places — some  of  which  are  already  starting 
to  rise  In  the  midst  of  the  present  Jumble. 
So  the  tendency  is  to  push  ahead,  dragging 
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our  present  community  problems  along  to 
solve  as  we  go.  Instead  of  letting  them  hold 
us  back. 

Your  organization  and  mine,  along  with 
state  and  municipal  government  groups  and 
others,  are  working  together  at  the  national 
level  and  also  dovim  in  the  action  areas,  help- 
ing to  make  the  dream  of  tomorrow  come 
true. 
Here  is  a  review  of  some  recent  events: 
The  Governor  of  Colorado  appointed  100 
leading  citizens  to  a  commission  on  govern- 
mental reform.  When  Its  recommendations 
were  not  accepted  by  the  legislature,  the 
state  chamber  teamed  up  with  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  groups  to  build  public  sup- 
port   for    modernization. 

In  Oklahoma,  100  businessmen  pledged 
$70,000,  plus  manpower,  to  back  up  the  Gov- 
ernor's Blue  Ribbon  committee  on  mod- 
ernization. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  5,000 
sepELrate  taxing  agencies  and  government 
fragmentation  is  hampering  economic 
growth,  the  Governor  is  pushing  a  mod- 
ernization program. 

The  Oregon  Legislature,  moving  carefully 
but  firmly,  created  a  study  commission  in 
1963  and  gave  it  until  March  1969  to  report. 
But  the  commission  was  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend a  complete  overhaul  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  put  Its  recommendations  di- 
rectly onto  local  or  county  ballots  without 
referring  them  back  to  the  Legislature  or  to 
the  initiative  petition  route. 

And  speaking  for  the  federation  I  repre- 
sent here  today,  I  would  add  that  in  all  the 
states  mentioned,  state  and  local  chambers 
of  commerce  are  actively  supporting  the 
official  studies  and  Improvements,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Oklahoma,  are  sup- 
plementing them  with  voluntary  research. 
In  my  own  state  of  Texas,  the  business- 
supported  Texas  Research  League,  in  Its  first 
report  in  a  three-year  local  government 
study  requested  by  CJovernor  John  Connally, 
made  seven  proposals  for  state  action  to 
upgrade  county  and  municipal  government 
In  the  State's  23  metropolitan  areas.  The  pro- 
posals placed  great  emphasis  on  county  gov- 
ernment as  the  one  best  suited  to  deal  with 
problems  of  an  areavi^de  nature. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  those  In 
times  past  who  have  argued  that  county  gov- 
ernments were  an  anachronism  and  there- 
fore must  eventually  disappear.  You  don't 
hear  that  so  much  any  more.  To  be  sure, 
Connecticut  has  abolished  Its  counties  In 
favor  of  another  structural  arrangement,  but 
we  all  know  that  the  county  government 
picture  In  Connecticut  was  different  than 
what  it  is  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  county 
government  today  has  an  historic  opportu- 
nity to  prove  its  worth  as  the  keystone  of  a 
durable  natlonv?lde  local  government  struc- 
ture geared  to  serve  an  ever-changing,  ever- 
expanding  urban  society.  But  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  forfeited  if  outmoded  state 
constitutions  and  state  laws  are  allowed  to 
continue  their  stranglehold  on  efforts  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  county  govern- 
mental structures.  Probably  our  rural 
counties  can  continue  as  now  constituted 
for  many  years  to  come;  but  the  moment  of 
truth  Is  at  hand,  it  seems  to  me,  for  county 
governments  in  the  nation's  growing  metro- 
politan areas.  They  can — as  has  been  proven 
in  many  areas — rise  to  the  occasion  and  be- 
come that  keystone  I  spoke  of,  or  they  will. 
In  time,  wither  away  on  the  poUtical  vine. 
Federal  officials  argue  that  local  govern- 
ments must  be  more  efficient  to  administer 
federally  financed  programs  properly,  and 
this  gives  modernization  a  boost. 

The  main  thrust  though,  comes  from  local 
business  leadership — the  traditional,  typically 
American  force  behind  most  of  our  civic 
spirit.  At  the  National  Chamber's  recent 
annual  meeting,  66  percent  of  the  delegates 
taking  part  In  a  poll  reported  that  they  were 
personally  Involved  In  efforts  to  modernize 
local  government. 


There  Is  an  urgency  behind  the  reform 
which  rises  from  the  competition  among 
communities  for  economic  growth — orderly 
growth  being  virtually  Impossible  without 
efficient  local  government — and  here  is  the 
basis  for  much  of  the  businessman's 
involvement. 

Communities  have  always  vied  with  each 
other  in  seeking  new  and  bigger  industries. 
The  rule  is,  the  more  Jobs,  the  more  pros- 
perity. Now,  as  urban  areas  struggle  with 
their  rising  tide  of  population,  the  need  for 
more  jobs  is  greater  everywhere.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  natvue  of  the  competition  has 
changed.  What  changes  It  Is  the  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  brought  about  by  our  ad- 
vancing technology 

Being  able  to  find  a  job  practically  any- 
where— and  this  Is  especially  true  of  the 
scientists  and  engineers  required  by  the  new 
glamour  industries — the  sovight-after  em- 
ployee has  become  choosy  about  where  he 
lives.  He  demands  a  bright  environment  in 
which  to  work  and  raise  his  family,  and  his 
choices  are  being  taken  into  account  by  cor- 
poration heads  when  they  select  their  new 
plant  locations.  The  modern,  well-run  com- 
munity has  a  decided  edge  in  this  competi- 
tion. 

And  so,  communities  have  learned  to 
dress  up  flirtatiously  and  pool  their  charms 
on  an  areawide  beisis,  for  industrial  growth. 
Upgrading  of  schools  and  libraries,  new  cul- 
tural and  recreational  centers,  urban  re- 
newal, traffic  improvements,  pollution  con- 
trol— these  are  high  priority  items  In  area 
development  programs.  Communities  must 
exert  themselves  as  never  before  to  stay  in 
the  competition,  and  sooner  or  later  their 
programs  begin  to  stumble  over  any  local 
and  state  government  inadequacies. 

That's  what  is  happening  in  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  of  places  today.  Even 
if  it  were  in  the  nature  of  Americans  to 
tolerate  old  ways  when  better  ones  come 
along — which  it  isn't — better  government  will 
become  a  general  necessity  as  soon  as  the 
areas  which  are  moving  ahead  begin  to  gain 
bigger  advantages  over  those  which  lag. 

We  can  be  even  more  hopeful  about  the 
outcome  by  recalling  what  Emerson  said  In 
one  of  his  essays:  "Necessity  does  everything 
well." 

There  is  also  a  moral  side  to  governmental 
reform  which  stands  in  favor  of  the  up-and- 
coming  community.  It  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  Edmond  Burke  when  he  said: 
"Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wis- 
dom to  provide  for  human  wants.  Men  have 
a  right  that  these  wants  should  be  provided 
for  by  this  wisdom." 

This  is  the  real  challenge  facing  the  gov- 
ernments within  America,  and  in  fact  around 
the  whole  world,  today.  You  and  I  have  our 
parts  to  do.  Let's  do  them  as  well  as  we 
possibly  can. 

I  thank  you. 


LEO     W.     O'BRIEN     DAY     AT     THE 
ALASKA  EXPOSITION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  1958 
when  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  was  pending  before  Congress,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Territories,  the  Honorable  Leo  W. 
O'Brien,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  established 
himself  as  a  friend  of  all  Alaskans.  As  the 
man  who  steered  the  statehood  bill 
through  the  House,  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  Alaska  never  swerved,  and  until 
his  retirement  In  1966,  Representative 
O'Brien  served  with  distinction  as  a 
leader  in  the  House. 

August  16  was  to  have  been  "Leo  W. 
O'Brien  Day"  at  the  Alaska  1967  exposi- 
tion in  Fairbanks,  a  small  sort  of  tribute 
to  a  man  Alaska  owes  a  lot,  and  one 
which  I  know  the  people  of  Fairbanks 


and  the  recipient  were  looking  forward 
to  with  equal  anticipation.  On  August  16, 
however,  the  exposition  grounds  hap- 
pened to  be  under  several  feet  of  water, 
totally  wiped  out  by  the  disastrous  flood. 

Representative  O'Brien  took  shelter 
with  his  wife,  children,  and  grandchil- 
dren at  the  University  of  Alaska  campus 
with  about  6,000  residents  of  the  city. 
He  describes  the  situation  there  in  a 
moving  article,  published  in  the  Anchor- 
age Daily  News,  which  tells  of  the  pa- 
tience and  unspectacular  heroism  which 
Alaskans  demonstrated  during  the  entire 
crisis. 

As  a  most  illuminating  narrative  of 
what  the  people  in  Fairbanks  are  doing 
to  help  themselves  and  the  attitude  they 
have  toward  the  rebuilding  ot  their  city, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folic  ws: 

It  Was  Some  Day  for  Leo  O'Brien 

(Editor's  Note. — The  author  of  this  ac- 
count of  the  Fairbanks  flood  disaster  is  the 
man  who  steered  the  Alaska  Statehood  Bill 
through  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In 
1958.  As  floor  leader  of  the  statehood  bill,  his 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  Alaska  never 
swerved — .ind  his  contribution  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  49th  State  is  almost  beyond 
measure.  A  resident  of  Albany.  NY.,  and  a 
newspaperman  and  columnist  since  1922, 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  served  in  Congress  from  1952 
until  his  retirement  in  1966.) 

(By  Leo  W.  O'Brien) 

Last  Wednesday,  Aug.  16.  was  to  have  been 
"Leo  W.  O'Brien  Day"  at  the  Alaska  '67  Ex- 
position In  Fairbanks. 

Everyone  knows  what  happened  to  the 
"Day."  vrith  the  Exposition  grounds  under 
several  feet  of  water,  but  there  has  been  a 
minor  mystery  about  what  happened  to  Leo 
O'Brien. 

The  O'Briens,  all  seven  of  us,  tried  our  best 
to  keep  the  engagement,  and  we  did  manage 
to  reach  the  University  of  Alaska  campus  at 
1:30  a.m.,  Aug.  15,  just  as  the  heavy  flood 
waters  were  sweeping  through  the  streets  of 
Fairbanks  and  thousands  of  people  were 
being  evacuated  by  boat,  truck  and  helicop- 
ter to  the  university  and  elsewhere. 

We  spent  48  unforgettable  hours  at  the 
university,  amid  tragedy,  selflessness  and,  at 
one  stage,  near  disaster. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  hardship  for  those  of 
us  who  hadn't  lost  our  homes  or  who  hadn't 
been  assisted  from  our  rooftops. 

So  many  stories  already  have  been  told 
and  printed  about  the  personal  tragedies  of 
those  vrtth  whom  we  dwelt  for  48  hours  that 
I'd  like  to  Jot  down  broad  impressions. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  words  to  sum- 
marize what  we  saw  and  heard  than  the  sim- 
ple comment  of  my  12-year-old  grandson. 
Tommy.  He  looked  about  the  lobby  of  Moore 
Hall,  crowded  with  old  men  and  young  men, 
old  women  and  young  women  and  babies, 
some  sleeping  on  the  floor,  but  most,  in  spite 
of  their  own  shock,  seeking  out  ways  to  be 
helpful  to  others. 

"Gramps,"  said  Tommy,  "Alaskans  don't 
panic,  do  they?" 

No,  they  do  not.  They  didn  t  panic  when  a 
comparative  handful  of  them  dared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  statehood  eight  years  ago; 
they  didn't  panic  when  an  earthquake  seized 
Anchorage  by  the  throat  in  1964  and  they 
didn't  panic  when  floods  swept  Fairbanks 
into  an  economic  tallspln. 

I  came  to  Alaska  12  years  ago  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  and  I  decided  then  to  put 
all  my  legislative  chips,  as  far  as  statehood 
was  concerned,  not  on  gold,  or  oil,  or  gas 
or  copper,  but  on  the  spirit  of  a  people. 
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My  hunch  wm  right.  Alaakatu  are  a  people 
who  bend  but  never  break. 

I  had  a  speech  prepared  for  "Leo  W.  03rlen 
Day."  a  speech  ni  never  deliver. 

But,  after  what  I  saw  I  have  a  new  speech 
which  ni  deliver  many  times  back  home  In 
Albany.  N.T.,  and  as  often  as  they'll  listen, 
to  my  old  friends  In'Congresa. 

I'll  tell  them  about  the  terrible  patience 
of  those  refugees  on  the  campus,  reduced  to 
what  they  wore  on  their  backs,  standing  for 
an  hour  at  a  time  to  receive  a  small  bowl 
of  chill  at  the  college  cafeteria. 

ni  tell  about  a  people,  with  mc*t  of  what 
they  had  gone,  already  talking  about  tomor- 
row. 

And  111  boast  about  the  staff  at  the  uni- 
versity. Inundated  overnight  by  8,000  tired, 
hungry  people  and  rising  to  the  occasion 
without  becoming  once  impatient  with  the 
very  young  or  the  very  old. 

And  ni  speak  with  pride  of  the  300  men 
and  women,  some  In  bare  feet,  shoveling 
frantically  for  hours  In  the  mud  and  water 
to  save  the  university  powerhouse  from  flood- 
ing. 

I'm  happy  that  my  son  had  one  of  those 
shovels  and  proud  that  my  wife  steered  food 
and  drink  toward  the  trembling  lips  of  be- 
wildered old  ladles  evacuated  from  the  in- 
valid home  in  Fairbanks. 

We  were  evacuated  to  the  Fairbanks  air- 
port by  helicopter  late  Wednesday.  We  felt 
guilty  a«  we  left,  but  there  were  more  im- 
portant mouths  to  feed  and  bodies  to  lodge 
than  ours. 

It's  my  earnest  hope  that  Congress  and  the 
President  will  provide  every  assistance  pos- 
sible, without  delay  or  quibbling.  If  the 
Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  the 
government  should  do  no  less. 

We  didn't  have  our  "Day  "  at  Fairbanks, 
but  we  had  much  more.  We  discovered  the 
true  depth  of  Alaska  courage  and  a  people 
who.  In  the  words  of  little  Tommy,  "don't 
panic." 

On  Prlday  next  we'll  be  going  home,  my 
wife,  my  son  Robert  and  his  wife,  Pat,  and 
the  three  grandchildren,  Terry,  Tommy  and 
Tlmmy.  Before  leaving,  we'll  stand  by  a  road- 
side near  Haines  and  look,  for  the  first  time. 
at  set.  Terrence,  named  by  the  people  of 
Alaska  for  my  oldest  grandson. 

Terry  will  be  proud  that  "his"  mountain 
U  In  such  a  courageous  land. 


SLUM  DWELLERS   DmN'T 
ALWAYS   RIOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
colunm  by  John  Chamberlain,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Intel- 
ligencer on  August  17,  1967.  The  column 
was  entitled  "Self -Help  Best  Road  Out: 
Slum  Dwellers  Didn't  Always  Riot."  I 
ask  uiumlmous  consent  that  the  column 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Self-Help  Best  Road  Ovt:   Slum  Dwellers 

Didn't  Alwats  Riot 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

It's  hard  to  think  back  through  the  mists 
of  time,  which  may  play  tricks  with  memory. 
Nevertheless,  some  one  should  try  to  com- 
pare the  slums — and  the  slum  dwellers — of 
yesteryear  with  those  of  the  present.  If  only 
to  get  some  perspective  on  the  claim  of  the 
eztremlstB  that  riots  and  arson  are  Justified 
today  when  there  was  no  need  for  them  a 
generation  ago. 

One  has  to  go  through  an  old  literature 
to  find  out  how  the  "other  half"  lived  in 
the  late  Nineteenth  and  early  Twentieth 
centurlea.  Things  weren't  good  then,  as  one 
can  discover  by  reading  such  reporters- 
tumed-aociologlst  as  Jacob  Rlls,  or  by  con- 
sulting  such    autobiographies    as    the    one 


written  by  the  socialist  lawyer  and  political 
leader,  Morris  Hlllqult.  But  if  the  East  Side 
streets  In  the  New  York  of  HillqiUt's  day 
were  a  disgrace,  there  was  hope  in  hearts 
and  minds.  HlUquit's  memories  of  the  soar- 
ing discussions  that  took  place  far  above  the 
street  level  on  "the  roofs  of  Cherry  Street" 
differ  from  what  Is  being  done  today  on  the 
roof  tops,  where  like  as  not  snipers  are  busy 
studying  the  lay  of  the  land  in  preparation 
for  the  next  riot. 

The  difference  between  past  and  present  Is 
a  state  of  mind.  Self-help  Is  out;  the  culU- 
vation  of  demonstrations  designed  to  extort 
something  comparable  to  ransom  from  Con- 
gress is  in.  We  would  not  be  against  paying 
the  ransom  if  we  thought  it  would  work. 
But  nobody  can  make  a  way  of  life  forever 
on  exacting  retribution  from  a  community 
because  of  what  happened  to  one's  ancestors. 
Retribution  money  turns  out  to  be  fools' 
gold;  it  vanishes  and  leaves  no  skills,  no 
muscles,  no  mother-wit,  to  carry  people  on. 

Here  and  there  enlightenment  is  at  work 
in  the  slums  to  get  off  the  dead-end  glve-us- 
retributlon  kick.  This  column  has  written 
about  the  Mangement  Council  for  Merit  Em- 
ployment Training  and  Research  In  the 
Watts  area  of  L/Os  Angeles  which  has  found 
Jobs  for  thousands.  It  has  said  something 
from  time  to  time  about  Cleo  Blackburn's 
adventure  in  the  cultivation  of  "sweat 
equity"  in  Indianapohs,  where  slum  dwell- 
ers have  worked  together  to  rebuild  a  whole 
area.  And  it  has  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
work  of  the  Negro  neurosurgeon  Dr.  Thomas 
Matthew  of  the  New  York  City  borough  of 
Queens,  who  has  built  a  hospital  and 
branched  out  Into  a  number  of  endeavors 
which  give  employment  to  slum  dwellers 
v.ho  were  close  to  losing  hope. 

The  latest  Matthew  adventure — and  the 
Ingenious  doctor  seems  to  come  up  with  a 
new  one  every  month  or  two — is  about  to 
get  under  way  In  the  slum  area  of  the  South 
Bronx  In  New  York.  There,  on  Pox  Street, 
Dr.  Matthew's  Negro-operated  Spartacus  Con- 
struction Company  will  shortly  go  to  work 
rehabilitating  two  six-story  walk-up  build- 
ings which  now  have  116  apartments,  eighty- 
eight  of  which  are  empty  because  not  even 
the  lowest  dregs  have  wanted  them.  The 
buildings  have  the  hopeless  look  of  poverty 
anywhere,  but  they  are  basically  sound.  Dr. 
Matthew's  Spartacus  workers  will  cut  the  116 
apartments  down  to  one  hundred,  and  when 
the  conversion  work  Is  throulgh  there  will  be 
room  for  large  families  running  up  to  a  total 
of  600  people. 

But  won't  It  be  Just  another  slum  when 
the  reconstruction  Is  a  few  years  in  the  past? 
No,  says  Dr.  Matthew.  For  the  Brox  adventure 
Is  to  combine  several  new  features.  There 
virlll  be  a  family  day  care  center  on  the  prem- 
ises. There  will  be  a  health  clinic,  a  resident 
social  service  worker,  and  a  dietary  consult- 
ant to  assist  with  the  planning  of  meals  and 
the  management  of  food  budgets.  The  back- 
yard of  the  two  apartments  will  be  converted 
Into  a  playground.  And,  finally.  Dr.  Matthew 
promises  a  Job  to  every  family,  either  In  his 
construction  company,  or  In  his  hospital  and 
its  several  related  services. 

Dr.  Matthew  says  he  can  carry  off  his  slum 
rehabilitation  venture  because  (a)  he  got  the 
apartments  on  a  minlscule  down-payment 
basis  from  a  discouraged  landlord  who  was 
tired  of  losing  money  and  (b)  he  needs  only 
nine  per  cent  profit  on  his  rents,  six-and-a- 
half  per  cent  for  the  amortization  and  the 
rest  for  administration.  The  doctor  claims 
this  could  be  done  all  over  New  York  City's 
slum  areas  If  only  a  few  enterprising  people 
would  stop  waiting  for  Washington  ransom 
money  and  get  busy  on  their  own. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  EFFORTS  TO 
EXPAND  AMERICAN  PLYWOOD 
EXPORTS 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  announcement 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  a 
cooperator  agreement  is  being  concluded 
between  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
and  the  American  Plywood  Association. 

The  association  appeared  in  May  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest  hearings  on  export 
expansion  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  at  which  I  was  privileged  to 
preside.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bronson 
J.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  association,  on 
that  occasion  made  clear  the  importance 
of  exports  to  the  softwood-plywood  in- 
dustry. By  1966,  the  United  States  was 
sending  9.5  million  square  feet  to  Europe 
and  37.5  million  square  feet  to  Japan.  It 
is  now  being  used  for  light  construction 
in  roof  and  wall  building,  sheathing  and 
siding,  and  in  heavy  construction  for 
concrete  forming,  containers,  pallets, 
and  other  manufactured  items. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this 
industry  is  characterized  by  relatively 
small  businesses,  in  that  the  12  largest 
producers  account  for  less  than  one-half 
of  American  plywood  production.  Fur- 
thermore, the  largest  use  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  is  for  residential 
construction.  Sixty-five  percent  of  our 
output  goes  into  homes,  apartments, 
schools,  churches,  oflQces  and  warehouses. 
Involvement  in  this  kind  of  service  un- 
derscores the  contribution  which  the  in- 
dustry of  our  region  and  our  country  can 
make  in  serving  humanity's  basic  needs 
for  shelter,  for  growing  commerce,  and 
for  a  better  life  for  our  trading  partners 
overseas. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  discussions 
were  in  progress  between  the  Department 
and  the  association  about  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  counterpart  funds  to  further 
these  worthy  objectives. 

The  association  has  already  estab- 
lished and  fimded  an  enviable  export  de- 
velopment program  on  behalf  of  all  of  its 
members.  It  has  been  soundly  conceived 
to  extend  over  10  years,  has  oversea  of- 
fices in  Germany  and  Japan  and  is  so 
structured  that,  as  the  committee  was 
informed,  even  a  two-man  operation  in 
Oregon  can  participate  in  the  growth  of 
these  markets.  Its  operations  over  the 
past  4  years  earned  the  President's  "E" 
award  for  excellence  In  exporting. 

However,  this  program  was  imperiled 
by  the  conditions  in  the  domestic  money 
market  on  which  I  commented  to  this 
body  in  detail  on  July  25  of  last  year  and 
February  3  of  this  year,  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Weaver  during  last  autumn. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lewis: 

(W)e  could  not  anticipate  the  1966  tight 
money  crisis,  nor  the  disastrous  slump  In 
residential  construction  It  caused.  Since 
housing  Is  plywood's  major  market,  the  ply- 
wood industry  experienced  major  problems 
last  year,  and  expects  to  experience  them  for 
some  time  to  come  .  .  .  even  the  most  prom- 
ising long-term  programs  can  fall  victim  to 
short-term  necessity. 

Thus  is  was  agreed  in  the  testimony 
that  the  classification  of  plywood  as  eli- 
gible for  a  counterpart  funds  program 
would  be  a  "major  breakthrough"  and  a 
"major  solution"  in  building  a  stable 
ongoing  export  expansion  in  this  prom- 
ising area. 

The  discussions  were  long,  but  the  as- 
sociation persevered  with  its  typical  Ini- 
tiative. Now  an  article  In  the  Foreign 
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Agriculture  magazine  of  August  21  re- 
ports that  an  arrangement  is  being  suc- 
cessfully concluded. 

According  to  Mr.  John  D.  Ritchie,  re- 
gional vice  president  of  the  American 
Plywood  Association  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  consummation  of  the  cooperators' 
agreement  will  allow  the  APA  to  broaden 
its  existing  efforts  in  such  fields  as  hiring 
additional  full-time  staff  abroad,  stag- 
ing exhibits  and  displays,  taking  part  In 
historical  documentation,  advertising, 
organizing  educational  seminars,  and 
publishing  foreign  language  technical 
and  promotional  literature. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  agreement 
represents  a  notable  step  forward  for 
our  PMiflc  Northwest  regional  Indus- 
tries. I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
American  Plywood  Association,  and  wish 
it  well  in  its  expanded  endeavors.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
will  be  reviewing  the  excellent  testimony 
which  was  presented  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  we  here  in  Congress  will  be  doing  all 
that  we  can  to  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
growth  in  plywood  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAS  Contracts  To  Help  Promote  U.S. 
Plywood 

PAS'S  market  development  program  will  be 
broadened  In  coming  months  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  agreement  to  help  promote  U.S. 
plywood  overseas.  Partner  In  this  new  project 
Is  the  American  Plywood  Association,  which 
Is  the  first  PAS  cooperator  to  represent 
American  forest  products. 

With  Its  entry  Into  the  program,  the  Ply- 
wood Association  brings  an  Impressive  record 
as  a  promoter  of  softwood  plywood.  Orga- 
nized In  1936,  the  Association  today  is  one 
of  the  largest  trade  groups  In  the  country, 
boasting  a  staff  of  315  employees  and  repre- 
senting 86-90  percent  of  the  softwood  ply- 
wood Industry.  Its  product — which  brings  In 
about  (1.0  billion  yearly  from  sales  at  home 
and  abroad — la  used  In  light  construction  for 
roof  decking,  wall  sheathing,  and  siding;  in 
heavy  construction  for  concrete  forming;  and 
in  indvistry  for  containers,  pallets,  and  man- 
ufactured Items. 

As  an  PAS  cooperator,  the  Association  will 
be  participating  In  the  big  U.S.  agrlcultxiral 
show  In  Japan  next  spring  and  other  appro- 
priate trade  fairs,  will  be  staging  exhibits 
of  Its  own,  and  will  be  bringing  overseas 
teams  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  do- 
mestic industry.  In  addition,  funds  provided 
by  PAS  will  allow  the  Association  to  Increase 
the  scope  of  already  active  export  programs. 

These  programs  were  begun  some  4  years 
ago  by  the  Association  in  response  to  a  drop 
in  U.S.  hoxislng  starts  and  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  untapped  demand  overseas.  Pol- 
lowing  an  Initial  market  survey,  which 
showed  the  European  Continent  ready  for 
U.S.  pl3rwood,  the  Association  set  up  an  over- 
seas office  In  West  Germany;  from  there, 
representatives  reached  out  to  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  And  a  special 
consultant  was  sent  to  Japan. 

These  representatives  took  plywood  prod- 
ucts to  the  specialists — the  architects,  engi- 
neers, contractors — shovTlng  them  how  It 
should  be  used  and  why.  The  reasoning  was 
that  the  specialists — once  sold  on  the  merits 
of  U.S.  plywood — would  get  the  word  across 
to  the  general  public.  At  the  same  time,  As- 
sociation representatives  were  looking  into 
the  building  codes  of  different  cities  to  make 


sure  they  were  not  prohibitive  to  iise  of  U.S. 
plywood. 

As  a  restilt  of  such  techniques — which  In- 
cluded dUtribntlon  of  foreign  language 
brochures  and  participation  In  overseas  trade 
fairs — the  Association  In  1966  won  a  Presi- 
dential "E"  Award  for  export  expansion.  By 
then,  sales  of  UJS.  plywood  to  Europe  had 
zoomed  to  9.5  million  square  feet  from  1.2 
million  In  1962,  and  those  to  Japan  had 
Jumped  to  3.0  million  from  practically  noth- 
ing. And  this  year,  with  sales  to  Japan  alone 
forecast  at  37.5  million  square  feet,  the  As- 
sociation has  an  even  better  start  toward  a 
healthy  partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  market  development  abroad. 


OUTSTANDING  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day, August  26,  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
second  year  since  the  President  approved 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  creating  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported this  legislation  because  it  was 
based  on  soimd  principle.  After  only  2 
years,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  proved  to  be  sound  In 
practice  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one 
of  its  earliest  and  warmest  supporters. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  Federal-State-local 
government  programs  that  I  think  is 
proper,  sound,  and  profitable  to  all  when 
competently  managed. 

Many  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry  are  familiar  with  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  EDA  in  this 
brief  period.  Others,  however,  who  have 
not  witnessed  its  work  firsthand,  may 
be  unaware  of  the  EDA's  remarkable  ac- 
complishments in  its  short  existence.  The 
work  of  the  EDA  is  not  spectacular  in 
terms  of  publicity,  but  Its  contributions 
are  many  and  enduring. 

During  the  past  2  years.  In  Mississippi 
alone,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  assisted  more  than  40 
towns  and  communities  to  acquire  new 
industry  or  to  improve  their  water  and 
sewage  systems  so  that  industries  can 
build  and  expand  there.  Loans  totalins 
almost  $4  million  have  been  made  to 
Mississippi  industries  and  33  towns  and 
communities  have  received  assistance  for 
providing  better  public  facilities. 

These  Improvements  have  meant  much 
to  these  communities.  They  have  brought 
new  jobs,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  a  better  place  to  live  to  the  people 
of  these  areas.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
carried  out  under  community  leadership 
In  an  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  officials.  All  in 
all  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  been  a  sound  and  successful 
program,  worthy  of  the  utmost  support.  I 
commend  the  officials  of  this  agency  for 
their  fine  record  during  the  past  2  years 
and  wish  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  good  work. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM 
POLICY  SHOWS  ENCOURAGING 
RESULTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  in 


the  August  23,  1967,  Washington  Post 
which  effectively  refutes  the  notion  that 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  stalemated. 

Mr.  Drummond,  one  of  Washington's 
most  able,  thorough,  and  respected 
columnist,  quotes  impressive  statistics 
which  make  it  evident  that  the  allies  are 
making  significant  progress.  North  Viet- 
namese defections  have  leaped  to  40,000 
a  year,  its  loss  rate  to  12,800  men  per 
month,  40  percent  of  the  enemy's  bases 
in  the  south  have  been  neutralized,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  economy  is  badly 
damaged. 

Contrary  to  what  many  would  have  us 
believe,  we  are  not  Isolated  from  all  of  our 
allies,  as  free  world  troop  strength  has 
increased  from  500  In  1965  to  54,000 
today  and  "37  countries  are  providing 
some  degree  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and 
are  backing  United  States  policy." 

Mr.  Drummond's  figures  vividly  point 
out  that  despite  the  fact  that  50,000 
South  Vietnamese  men  have  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  their  homeland,  the 
nation  continues  its  fight  against  ag- 
gression with  renewed  vigor.  Drum- 
mond says  that  South  Vietnam's  troop 
strength  has  increased  from  274,000  in 
1961  to  "735,000  and  65,000  are  being 
added  this  fall,"  and  that  "defections  are 
down  two-thirds  over  a  year  ago  and 
missing-in-action  has  been  reduced  by 
half." 

The  lesson  to  be  culled  from  Mr. 
Drummond's  quotations  is  that  our  coun- 
try must  unite  behind  President  Johnson 
in  his  goal  to  bring  peace  to  a  war- 
ravaged  land  fighting  for  its  independ- 
ence. To  turn  our  backs  on  the  President 
now  because  of  a  belief  that  the  war  is  a 
hopeless  stalemate  is  to  make  a  critical 
mistake  of  judgment.  As  Drummond 
mentions,  "significant  and  encouraging 
progress  is  being  made." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Roscoe 
Drummond's  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Vietnam  Report — Stalematt  Talk  RErtrrED 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Is  everything  going  badly  In  Vietnam,  are 
we  mired  In  a  hopeless  mess? 

Or  Is  the  fighting  of  the  past  two  years 
about  to  pay  off,  is  Hanoi  Ukely  to  capitulate 
soon? 

On  the  basis  of  the  most  reliable  facts  and 
Judgments  I  can  put  my  hands  on  the  candid 
answers  are: 

1 — ^There  Is  absolutely  no  way  to  Judge  how 
long  the  war  will  last,  how  long  It  vrlU  take 
to  bring  the  aggression  to  a  halt,  and  a  fore- 
cast of  ten  years  can  be  as  wrong  as  a  fore- 
cast of  ten  months. 

2 — It  is  untrue  that  the  fighting  is  stale- 
mated. The  war  is  not  at  a  stalemate;  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging  progress  Is  being 
made. 

Here  are  statistics  which  bear  most  directly 
on  this  assessment.  They  are  undoubtedly 
not  precise.  But  they  refiect  the  real  trend. 

Q. — Is  South  Vietnam  doing  its  share?  A. — 
In  1961  the  total  ground  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  274,000,  It  Is  now  up  to  735,000  and 
65,000  are  being  added  this  fall. 

Q. — What  of  South  Vietnamese  morale? 
A. — ^Defections  are  down  two-thirds  over  a 
year  ago  and  mlsslng-ln-actlon  has  been  re- 
duced by  half.  Two  years  ago  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  losing  three  weapons  to  the 
enemy  for  every  one  captured.  Today  they  are 
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capturing  more  than  three  for  every  weapon 
lost. 

Q. — ^Do  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
staying  power  to  persevere?  A. — Since  1960 
South  Vietnam  has  lost  50,000  killed  in  ac- 
tion, 26,200  during  the  past  two  years:  that's 
the  equivalent  of  our  losing  800,000.  They  are 
fighting  on. 

Q. — Are  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  fighting  alone?  A. — In  1965  there  were 
500  Free  World  troops  In  Vietnam.  Today 
there  are  64,000.  There  are  37  countries  pro- 
viding some  degree  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  are  backing  United  States  pwlicy. 

Q. — What  of  enemy  reverses?  A. — The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have  not  had 
a  single  tactical  victory  In  two  years.  About 
40  per  cent  of  enemy  bases  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  neutralized.  Enemy  defection  went 
up  from  10.000  in  1965  to  20,000  in  1966  and 
18  now  running  at  a  40,000  yearly  rate.  The 
enemy  loss  rate  In  1966  was  8400  per  month 
and  Is  now  running  at  12,800  per  month. 

Q. — What  U  happening  to  North  Vietnam? 
A. — Its  electric  power  production  is  crippled 
(perhaps  as  much  as  85  per  cent) ,  30  per  cent 
of  Its  rail  system  knocked  out,  and  much  of 
Its  railway  repair  facilities,  plus  steel  and 
cement  factories  Inunobilized.  Hanoi  has  lost 
half  of  its  Mlg  jets  and  In  the  last  ten  months 
3500  of  Its  trucks  and  4000  water  craft  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  effect  of  the  bombing  Is  now  being 
openly  admitted  by  the  Hanoi  press  which  is 
exhorting  its  people  to  work  harder  and  long- 
er at  war  production  because  about  500.000 
workers  are  constantly  engaged  in  repairing 
bomb  damage. 

As  to  the  South  Vietnamese  elections,  the 
Vietcong  seem  as  worried  that  they  will  go 
well  as  some  In  the  United  States  seem  cer- 
tain they  wUl  go  badly. 

None  of  these  statistics  say  when  it  will  be 
oyer,  but  they  are  evidence  that  the  war  is 
not  stalMnated.  The  need  is  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  goal,  not  on  the  clock. 


AIR  ATTACK  CRITICISMS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  17  the  Kansas  City  Star  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "For  Full  Light  on 
Criticism  of  the  Navy  Bombing,"  and  on 
August  22  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Navy  in 
Muddled  Waters?" 

I  have  visited  with  many  Navy  pilots 
on  their  carriers  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam and  have  never  known  a  more  dedi- 
cated group  of  men. 

Inasmuch  as  these  charges  have  been 
made,  however,  I  agree  with  these  two 
newspapers  of  my  State  that  the  matter 
should  be  investigated  in  the  public  in- 
terest, therefore  am  turning  said  edi- 
torials in  question  over  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, requesting  that  he  have  the 
matter  looked  into. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Aug.  17,  1967] 

Po«  Full  Light  on  camctsM  of  thb  Navt 

BoicBrNo 

The  charge  of  wasted,  dangerous  efforts 
by  Navy  filers  against  Inconsequential  tar- 
gets in  the  Vietnam  war  Is  too  serious  to  be 
brushed  off.  It  demands  fuller  explanation 
than  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  provided  so  far. 

Alex  Waler  of  lUdland.  Mich.,  a  former 
pilot  on  the  carrier  Tlconderoga,  has  claimed 
that  he  and  his  squadron  mates  scuttled 
their  bombs  in  the  seas  off  North  Vietnam  on 
useless  mlsalona  ordered  by  commanders  who 


were  vying  for  combat  records.  If  this  has 
occurred,  surely  other  Navy  filers  who  have 
returned  to  civilian  life  will  come  forward 
to  substantiate  the  statement  by  Waler. 
Until  there  la  such  verifying  evidence,  care 
la  required  in  aseesalng  the  Judgment  of  one 
individual.  His  own  experiences  may  or  may 
not  Justify  the  disturbing  generalization  he 
has  made. 

A  rear  admiral,  speaking  for  the  Navy,  has 
denied  the  allegation.  His  version  is  that 
orders  are  out  banning  competition  between 
aircraft  carriers  involving  numbers  of  sorties 
flown.  We  would  hope  that  this  Is  the  case. 
The  business  of  war  Is  much  too  deadly  to 
permit  rivalry,  either  within  a  pyarticular 
service  or  between  services,  to  take  over  in 
any  fashion. 

The  admiral  has  cited  some  extenuating 
circumstances  that  the  Michigan  man  is  not 
known  to  have  mentioned  In  his  Indictment. 
Commenting  on  the  statement  that  "about 
a  third  of  our  ordnance  was  dumped  In  the 
water,"  the  Navy  representative  pointed  out 
that  some  bombs  were  dropped  In  the  ocean 
as  a  safety  procedure. 

It  is  dangerous  to  make  carrier  landings 
with  full  bombloads  aboard  at  the  end  of 
aborted  missions.  Changing  weather  condi- 
tions— or  unexpectedly  heavy  concentrations 
of  antiaircraft  fire — can  make  it  impractical 
to  complete  bomb  runs  as  planned. 

In  raids  on  North  Vietnam  alternative  tar- 
gets are  not  always  available.  Thus  a  pilot 
cannot  routinely  unload  his  bombs  on  an- 
other target  as  was  done  regularly  in  World 
War  II.  It's  not  that  kind  of  a  war.  In  this 
confilct  of  limited  objectives,  bombing  is 
tightly  controlled.  Many  pilots  complain  of 
frustrations.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  policy  ban  on  unrestricted 
bombing  is  unreasonable. 

The  American  people  are  also  frustrated 
about  the  course  of  the  stalemated  war  in 
general  and,  in  particular,  the  questionable 
effects  of  bombing  North  Vietnam.  In  the 
light  of  the  public's  Interest,  it  would  seem 
that  Investigation  of  the  former  flier's  criti- 
cism Is  warranted,  and  that  a  fxiller  dlsclo- 
siu-e  of  the  facts  Is  In  order. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Aug. 

22.  19671 

Navy  in  Mttddled  Waters? 

Just  as  one  cloud  does  not  make  a  storm, 
the  charge  of  a  single  ex-pilot  does  not  make 
a  case  against  the  Navy. 

But  the  allegations  of  Alex  Waler,  an  A-1 
Skyraider  pilot  aboard  the  carrier  Tlcon- 
deroga until  his  discharge  in  February, 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  a  full  in- 
vestigation. 

Waler,  who  Is  now  an  assistant  analyst  at 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  Midland,  Mich.,  has 
charged  that  lives  and  planes  are  being  lost 
on  "useless  missions"  pressed  by  Navy  com- 
manders trying  to  amass  combat  records  in 
an  intense  intra-service  rivalry. 

If  what  he  says  is  true — that  some  Naval 
officers  are  so  callous  as  to  endanger  human 
life  and  waste  millions  of  dollars  in  war  ma- 
teriel in  sortie  races  rigged  for  false  glory — 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  In  replacing  the 
guilty  officers  responsible  for  such  an  Intol- 
erable situation. 

If  the  former  Navy  airman's  charges  are 
unfounded,  this  also  should  be  determined 
Inunediately. 

These  accusations  against  a  branch  of  the 
service  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  they 
should  be  either  fully  documented  or  com- 
pletely disproved. 

These  muddled  waters  are  badly  In  need 
of  clearing  up. 


FEDERAL  CHARTERS  FOR  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANKS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  been  considering  the  advisa- 


bility of  providing  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks.  This  idea  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  committee  for 
the  last  10  years. 

Recently  the  Senate  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
mortgage  credit  situation.  The  commit- 
tee was  searching  for  ways  and  means  of 
avoiding  the  tight  money  crisis  which  we 
experienced  in  1966.  Tight  money  had  a 
particularly  harmful  effect  upon  the 
housing  and  homebuilding  industry.  Be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  funds,  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  an  adequate  flow  of 
capital  into  the  homebuilding  industry. 

During  these  hearings  a  number  of 
witnesses  recommended  that  Federal 
charters  be  provided  for  mutual  savings 
banks  and  that  the  investment  powers 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  be 
broadened,  in  order  to  insure  a  more 
stable  flow  of  funds  to  the  housing  indus- 
try. I  believe  this  proposal  makes  sub- 
stantial economic  sense.  It  is  supported 
by  the  administration  and  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  be  able  to  act  upon 
this  measure  soon. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  July-August  is- 
sue of  Challenge,  two  economists  from 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  have  written  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Savings  Banks  and  Savings  and  Loans — 

THE  Choice  Is  Change,  or  EXse 

(By   Saul  B.  Klaman  and 

Donald  E.  Lawson) 

Although  things  have  api>arently  returned 
to  normal,  the  year  1966  continues  to  haunt 
the  managers  of  the  nation's  thrift  institu- 
tions. And  little  wonder!  Savings  and  loan 
associations  sustained  a  57  per  cent  drop  in 
net  saving  flows  between  1965  and  1966. 
Their  1966  inflow,  the  smallest  in  14  years, 
was  less  than  the  amount  of  dividends 
credited  to  savings  accounts.  At  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  1966  net  defKSslt  flows  were  down 
29  per  cent  from  1965,  vflth  practically  all  of 
the  gain  reflecting  Interest  dividends. 

In  marked  contrast,  consumer  saving  flows 
Into  commercial  banks  held  up  quite  well 
last  year,  falling  only  about  13  i>er  cent  from 
the  high  1965  level.  Soaring  sales  of  savings 
certlflcates  and  other  oonsumer-tjfpe  time 
deposits  substantially  offset  reduced  gains 
In  regular  psLSSbook  savings.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  regulatory  rollback  of  consumer 
CD  rates  In  September,  commercial  bank  sav- 
ing flows  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
higher. 

All  three  major  deijoslt-tyjie  institutions 
were,  of  course,  locked  in  competitive  battle 
with  high-flying  capital  market  Instruments. 
As  open-market  Interest  rates  soared  to  40- 
year  highs  and  over — under  the  Impact  of 
heavy  credit  demands,  severe  monetary  re- 
straint and  deteriorating  investor  expecta- 
tions— consumers  channeled  a  record  $11 
billion  Into  all  type  of  securities,  more  than 
four  times  the  1965  volume.  Consumers  di- 
rectly supplied  almost  one-sixth  of  the  na- 
tion' s  total  credit  demands  in  1966.  the 
highest  share  since  1957.  compared  with  less 
than  four  per  cent  in  1965.  Conversely,  as 
total  savings  account  flows  dropped  from  $26 
billion  to  $19  billion  between  1965  and  1966, 
deposit-type  financial  intermediaries  were 
able  to  supply  only  one-third  of  1966  credit 
fiows,  compared  with  more  than  one-half 
in  each  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

For  savings  institutions — savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loans — the  1966  lesson  Is  pain- 
fully clear;  they  are  under  a  severe  competl- 
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tlve  disadvantage  vls-8i-vls  commercial  banks 
and  open-market  instruments  In  periods  of 
high  and  rising  Interest  rates.  This  la  not  an 
entirely  new  lesson  for  savings  banks.  They 
le-irned  it  in  part  in  1959,  the  year  of  the 
■•magic  5's,"  when  the  Treasury  competed 
with  five  per  cent  "short-term"  notes  of  less 
than  five  years*  maturity.  But  In  that  year, 
the  Impact  of  credit  stringency  on  the  sav- 
ings bank  Industry  was  not  as  pervasive,  nor 
as  long-lasting,  as  In  1966.  In  the  intervening 
years  of  financial  ease,  moreover,  the  major 
problem  was  to  find  quality  Investment  out- 
lets for  an  unprecedented  volume  of  saving. 

For  savings  and  loan  associations  particu- 
larly, 1966  was.  in  fact,  an  altogether  new 
and  frightening  experience.  Unlike  savings 
banks,  they  came  through  the  1959  financial 
squeeze  unscathed,  attracting  a  then  record 
flow  of  new  saving.  But  as  the  years  passed 
and  commercial  bank  competition  for  sav- 
ings Intensified,  their  traditional  interest 
rate  advantage  over  other  Intermediaries  di- 
minished, and  In  some  areas  disappeared 
entirely.  When  the  1966  credit  crisis  hit,  sav- 
ings and  loans  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
a  new  financial  ball  Eame,  unable  to  raise 
earnings  sufficiently  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  battle  for  savings. 

In  the  wake  of  this  experience,  how  can 
the  specialized  thrift  Institutions  compete 
in  the  new.  dynamic  environment  of  finan- 
cial and  savings  markets?  This  question  has 
long-run  relevance  whether  or  not  one  as- 
sumes the  1966  situation  to  have  been  espe- 
cially unique.  For  the  1966  experience  not 
only  refiected  severe  financial  stringency,  but 
also  the  emergence  during  the  preceding  dec- 
ade of  commercial  banks  as  vigorous  and 
Important  competitors  for  individuals'  sav- 
ings. This  trend  Is  sure  to  continue  and.  In- 
deed, to  Intensify. 

Moreover,  while  we  may  not  soon  again 
confront  such  a  dramatic  brand  of  flnanclal 
squeeze  as  In  1968,  the  return  of  tight  money 
and  rapidly  rising  interest  rates  can  hardly 
be  ruled  out.  Indeed,  long-term  interest  rates 
in  securities  markets,  after  falling  sharply 
early  In  1967,  rose  steadily  during  April  and 
May  to  levels  not  too  far  below  the  highs 
reached  in  1966,  although  short-term  rates 
continued  to  decline  and  monetary  policy 
remained  expansionary.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
widely  held  view  that  the  years  ahead  will 
generally  be  characterized  by  capital  short- 
ages and  high  Interest  rates,  as  overall  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  maintained  at  relatively 
high  levels  and  worldwide  credit  demands 
press  hard  against  limited  saving  flows. 

Thus,  even  as  savings  are  once  again  piling 
up  at  tellers'  windows  in  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  realistic  long- 
range  planning  must  allow  for  the  return  of 
financial  stringency,  the  continuation  of 
rapid  and  unpredictable  financial  change, 
and  the  Intensification  of  severe  competition 
for  savings  from  "one-stop"  commercial 
banks. 

Some  financial  observers  have  already  con- 
cluded that  specialized  savings  institutions 
will  not  long  be  able  to  compete  under  these 
circumstances.  In  their  view,  specialized 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loans  are  the 
Inevitably  fated  victims  of  a  sort  of  financial 
Darwinism,  already  marked  for  extinction  as 
their  basic  role  in  economic  life  becomes  in- 
creasingly ill-suited  to  the  rapidly  changing 
environment  In  which  they  must  function. 

This  pessimistic  appraisal  falls  to  recognize 
the  true  economic  role  of  savings  institu- 
tions. Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loans 
have  always  been  consumer  financial  sp>ecial- 
ists.  The  former,  organized  originally  to  pro- 
mote thrift,  and  the  latter  to  promote  home 
ownership,  can  continue  their  traditional 
consumer  orientation  and  useful  economic 
role  by  evolving  from  their  narrow  functional 
specialization  of  the  past  to  a  broader  special- 
ization based  on  meeting  all  of  the  changing 
flnanclal  needs  of  consumers  and  families 
In  a  dynamic  society.  This  would  hardly  be 
a  revolutionary  departure  from  basic  purpose. 


but  rather  a  natural  response  to  a  changing 
environment. 

What  is  needed  here  is  more  than  a  broad- 
ening of  lending  and  Investment  powers.  For 
savings  institutions  must  also  meet  head  on 
the  problems  arising  from  their  promise  to 
depositors  of  "Instant  liquidity"  from  a  ba- 
sically U-liquid  asset  structure.  The  need 
exists,  therefore,  for  some  restructuring  of  the 
liabilities  side  as  well  as  the  assets  side  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

In  particular  savings  institutions  must 
reduce  their  reliance  on  the  standard  pass- 
book savings  account  to  attract  funds.  They 
need  to  supplement  these  accounts  with  a 
variety  of  higher  jrteldlng  saving  plans  which 
vrtll  (1)  limit  depositor  Uquldity;  (2)  space 
out  depositor  claims;  and  (3)  offer  higher 
rates  only  for  new  savings.  Such  plans  will 
result  in  greater  flexibility,  better  control 
over  withdrawals,  reduced  pressures  on 
earnings  and  increased  ability  to  attract 
savings. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  nature  of  these 
plans.  Several  have  been  developed  In  recent 
years  and  are  already  In  use,  but  on  a  too 
limited  basis.  Savings  institutions  must 
greatly  expand  the  use,  and  innovate  in  the 
development,  of  such  supplementary  saving 
plans  as:  (1)  investment- type  savings  ac- 
counts, including  savings  certificates;  (2) 
limited  vrithdrawal  accounts,  requiring  60 
or  90  days  or  more  notice;  (3)  split-rate  plans 
with  higher  rates  for  long-term  accounts;  (4) 
systematic  savings  plans,  with  bonuses  for 
regular  saving  over  a  period  of  years;  and 
(5)  annuity- type  plans  pointing  toward  reg- 
ular payouts  in  retirement  years. 

In  addition,  the  Individual  Institution 
mvist  determine  the  savings  market  it  wishes 
to  cultivate — the  more  stable  market  of 
small,  local  savers,  or  the  more  volatile  na- 
tional arena  of  large.  Interest-sensitive 
savers.  The  1966  experience  clearly  demon- 
strated that  savings  markets  are  segmented 
and  that  Interest  rate  sensitivity  is  limited 
mainly  to  the  large,  sophisticated  savers. 
Tellers  were  not  fiooded  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  withdrawal  sllpB  in  1966. 
Rather,  each  slip  had  an  unusually  large 
average  dollar  sign  on  it.  Thus,  even  as  dol- 
lar withdrawals  were  exceptionally  heavy, 
a  near-record  volume  of  new  accounts  was 
attracted  by  both  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  1966.  The  savings 
institution  that  cultivates  large  accounts 
must  expect  a  volatile  deposit  experience, 
and  Its  liquidity  and  loan  and  investment 
pattern  must  be  geared  accordingly. 

But  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  sav- 
ings account  business,  broadened  and  more 
fiexlble  lending  and  Investment  powers  will 
be  essential  if  savings  institutions  are  to 
modernize  their  role  and  functions.  Reali- 
zation of  a  broadened  and  more  fiexlble  asset 
structure  would  provide  significant  advan- 
tages not  only  for  the  thrift  industry,  but 
also  for  the  national  economy.  The  advan- 
tages may  be  briefly  summarized. 

For  savings  institutions: 

Long-run  earning  power  uould  be 
strengthened  because  funds  could  be  chan- 
neled more  flexibly  among  alternative  outlets 
In  accordance  with  changes  in  demand  and 
fundamental  Investment  criteria  of  yield, 
safety  and  liquidity. 

iShorf-run  competitive  ability  would  be  im- 
proved because  Increased  holdings  of  short- 
term  assets  would  permit  a  quicker  adjust- 
ment of  earnings  in  periods  of  rapid  interest 
rate  advances. 

Investment  risks  and  liquidity  strains 
would  be  lessened  by  a  better  balanced  port- 
folio because  saving  fiows  and  mortgage  re- 
payments in  excess  of  sound  mortgage  out- 
lets could  be  channeled  into  alternative  out- 
lets, reinforcing  the  results  of  better  control 
over  deposit  liability  mentioned  above. 

Ability  to  promote  thrift  continuously 
would  be  strengthened  by  Increased  long- 
run  earning  power,  strengthened  short-run 
competitive  ability,  and  the  attractiveness  to 


savers  of  a  wider  range  of  modern  family  fi- 
nancial services. 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole : 

There  would  be  a  more  stable  and  adC' 
quate  flow  of  mortgage  credit  over  the  entire 
busii^3ss  cycle  because  excessive  expansion 
would  be  avoided  in  periods  of  relatively  low 
housing  demand  or  rapid  savings  growth, 
while,  in  periods  of  relatively  slack  savings 
growth  or  rising  mortgage  demand,  short- 
term  loans  or  other  assets  in  portfolio  could 
be  converted  into  mortgage  loans. 

There  would  be  a  better  allocation  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  resources,  as  saving  fiows 
were  meshed  more  evenly  with  credit  de- 
mands through  a  more  flexible  and  fluid  sys- 
tem of  flnanclal  intermediation. 

Individuals  and  families  would  have  a 
wider  range  of  choice  among  financial  serv- 
ices, which  is  not  only  desirable  In  itself  but 
often  leads  to  Increased  savings  and  accel- 
erated economic  growth  in  local  areas. 

The  need  for  continuous  protective  federal 
interest  rate  regulation  would  be  reduced  be- 
cause savings  institutions  would  be  better 
able  to  adjust  to  rapid  flnanclal  change  in 
competition  with  open-market  Instruments 
and  commercial  banks. 

It  is  in  growing  recognition  of  these  ad- 
vantages that  both  the  leadership  of  the 
thrift  industry  and  many  public  Interest 
groups  have,  over  the  years,  come  out  strong- 
ly in  support  of  broadened  financial  powers 
for  savings  Institutions  so  that  they  can 
better  ser\'e  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
families. 

The  mutual  savings  bank  Industry  has 
been  on  record  In  this  regard  for  some  time. 
For  example,  in  his  1962  Annual  Report.  Dr. 
Grover  W.  Ensley.  the  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  pointed  out  that  "In  the  long 
run.  continuation  of  an  Intensively  competi- 
tive savings  era  calls  for  the  development  of 
a  new  broad-based  thrift  Industry  .  .  .  (hav- 
ing) wider  and  more  fiexlble  savings  facili- 
ties and  Investment  powers  than  either  the 
mutual  savings  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
industries  have  today."  He  called  for  a  ".  .  . 
fuU  range  of  financial  services  to  the  Indi- 
vidual .  .  ."  that  can  ".  .  .  respond  readily  to 
changes  in  individuals'  flnanclal  needs  and 
shifts  in  capital  market  demands."  And  this 
position  has  been  repeatedly  endorsed  by 
the  industry. 

More  recently,  as  commercial  banks  have 
steadily  Invaded  the  savings  area,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  has  also  moved  in  this 
direction.  The  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Needs  of  Savings  and  Loan  Business,  pre- 
pared in  1966  by  a  "blue  ribbon"  committee 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
concluded  that  "With  the  emphasis  on  the 
family  and  the  community  that  our  home 
finance  tradition  has  developed,  our  base 
may  logically  be  broadened  to  that  of  a  'peo- 
ple-oriented' business  which  will  provide  full 
service  for  all  the  'family  and  home'  credit 
needs  of  savings  and  mortgage  customers  in 
contrast  to  commercial  banking  serving  busi- 
ness. 

"Nor  Is  thU  view  limited  to  the  tlirlft  in- 
dustry. Both  the  privately  sponsored  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  and  President 
Kennedy's  Committee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions recommended  broadened  loan  and  in- 
vestment powers  for  savings  institutions. 
Most  recently,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, In  its  1967  Annual  Report,  endorsed 
broadened  powers  through  federally  char- 
tered savings  banks  on  the  specific  grounds 
that  such  action  ".  .  .  would  improve  the 
efficiency  of  thrift  institutions,  strengthen 
them  In  competition  with  banks,  and  there- 
by ultimately  benefit  the  mortgage  market." 

While  savings  banlcs  have  considerably 
broader  powers  than  savings  and  loans,  which 
are  limited  essentially  to  home  mortgage 
loans,  they  too  are  quite  limited  in  several 
areas,  particularly  in  comparison  with  com- 
mercial banks.  Thus,  many  savings  banks 
are  still  denied  the  right  to  make  consumer 
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loans,  while  conaumer  loan  powers  available 
to  savings  banks  In  some  states  are  clearly 
Inadequate. 

Other  services  should  Include  provision  of 
a  modem,  flexible,  money  transfer  facility, 
the  eztenalon  of  savings  bank  life  Insurance 
to  other  states  besides  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and,  perhaps,  a  mu- 
tual fund  for  depositors.  Together  with  tradi- 
tional mortgage  loan  powers,  broadened  sav- 
ings account  services,  and  full-scale  family 
financial  counseling,  these  would  form  the 
basic  ingredients  of  a  comprehensive  con- 
sumer financial  service  center.  In  short,  what 
la  needed  Is  the  development  of  a  I'ull  service 
family  banlcing  system  to  supplement  and 
complement  the  commercial  banking  system. 

Thla  la  not  to  say  that  there  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  some  overlap  between  "family 
banks"  and  "business  banks";  this  is  a 
healthy  competitive  arrangement  from  which 
the  public  win  benefit.  But  the  main  thrust 
and  orientation  of  each  system  will  be  basi- 
cally different — the  one  consumer-oriented, 
the  other  basically  business-oriented.  Again, 
thla  new  alignment  does  not  deny  a  place  in 
our  financial  system  for  those  savings  insti- 
tutions which  wish  to  remain  specialized 
along  traditional,  functional  lines.  These  will 
differ  clearly,  however,  from  the  new  full- 
purpoee  family  banking  Institutions. 

To  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  best  aspects 
of  the  savings  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
systems  into  one  strengthened  mutual  family 
banking  system  will  require  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  Such  proposals  already  exist  in 
the  Federal  Savings  Bank  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Administration,  and  in  a  new  federal 
charter  measure,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League.  The  Fed- 
eral Savings  Bank  bill  has  already  been  twice 
endorsed  by  President  Johnson,  and  by  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  charters  have  won  the  endorse- 
ment, as  well,  of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit.  President  Kennedy  s  Committee 
on  Financial  Institutions,  academic  study 
groups  and  many  private  industry  groups. 
Including  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associ- 
ation of  America,  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.,  the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  in- 
stitutions and  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

The  differences  between  the  Administra- 
tion's Federal  Savings  Bank  bill  and  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League's  new  federal 
charter  proposal — not  yet  before  the  Con- 
gress— are  not  great.  Both  provide  for  a 
bnxuler  range  of  financial  services  to  Indi- 
Tlduala  and  families  that  would  strengthen 
the  competitive  ability  of  thrift  Institutions 
converting  Into  the  new  broadened  federal 
cbarter.  Differences  center  mainly  on  nomen- 
clature, fiduciary  powers  and  rights  of  con- 
version. Among  reasonable  men,  these  dif- 
ferences would  appear  to  be  resolvable. 

The  stakes  are  so  high  for  both  indus- 
tries— and  for  the  public  as  well — that  their 
resolution  ought  to  be  assigned  a  high 
priority  In  the  affairs  of  each.  Savings  bank 
and  savings  and  loan  leadership  might  well 
sit  down  together  under  the  auspices  of 
mutually  respected  federal  ofBcials  or  private 
citizens  to  agree  on  a  broadly  acceptable 
proposal  for  unification. 

Success  In  such  a  venture  would,  Indeed, 
brighten  the  future  for  specialized  savings 
institutions.  It  would  set  the  stage  for  evolu- 
tion Into  a  full  family  banking  system 
specializing ,  in  a  comprehensive  package  of 
consumer-oriented  thrift — lending,  invest- 
ment. Insurance,  counseling  and  money- 
transfer  services — an  evolution  that  will 
secure  a  strong  and  expanding  place  for  sav- 
ings institutions  In  a  rapidly  changing 
financial  structure. 

The  futiue  for  savings  Institutions  In  our 
economy,  then,  can  be  exciting — but  only  if 
they  are  willing  to  adapt  creatively  to 
change.    Without    fundamental     structural 


change,  they  will  continue  to  face  tough 
sledding  whenever  financial  stringency  hits. 
As  Governor  Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
put  It  recently  "...  the  1966  experience 
stands  as  a  haunting  reminder  that  under 
existing  institutional  arrangements,  S&L's 
(and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  savings  banks)  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  compete  freely  for 
savings  with  commercial  banks  and  market 
instruments  when  interest  rates  rise  sharp- 
ly." Moreover,  without  basic  structural 
change,  savings  institutionr;  will  become  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  long-run  develop- 
ments, as  commercial  banks  intensify  their 
competition  for  savings  and  introduce  elec- 
tronic "no-stop"  banking  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Both  savings  banks  and  saving.s  and  loans 
agree  that  existing  institutional  arrange- 
ments require  change.  And  change  effected 
through  the  unificatioa  of  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  seems  a  logical  evo- 
lutionary development  in  the  dynamic 
financial  process.  It  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  the  resulting  family  banking  sys- 
tem will  have  all  of  the  vigor  and  growth 
characteristic  of  the  hybrid,  and  that  the 
process  of  financial  Darwinism,  therefore, 
will  lead  not  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
savings  institution  species,  but  to  its  evolu- 
tion to  a  higher  stage. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  BEFORE  THE  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.,  ROTARY  CLUB,  AUGUST  16, 
1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  recently  invited,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president.  National 
Coal  Association,  to  address  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Rotary  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Washington  on  August  16,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks which  I  had  prepared  for  that  oc- 
casion be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Wash- 
ington Rotary  Club,  Hotel  Washington, 

Washington,  D.C,  August   16,   1967 

Edwin  Markham,  in  his  poem,  "The  Fear 
for  Thee,  My  Country,"  apparently  bespoke 
his  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
Today,  we  see  things  happening  which  future 
historians  may  very  well  mark  as  having 
been  the  early  symptoms  of  the  decline  of 
this  Republic.  Many  Americans,  including 
myself,  view  these  phenomena  with  increas- 
ing concern. 

For  example,  the  Nation,  over  the  past  few 
years,  has  experienced  a  virtual  epidemic  of 
crime.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Just  pub- 
lished last  week  by  the  FBI  indicated  that 
over  3V4  million  crimes  were  reported  last 
year.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  how  many  crimes  were  actually  com- 
mitted Inasmuch  as  many  crimes  are  never 
reported. 

This  represented  an  11 -percent  Increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

There  was  an  Increase,  over  the  previous 
year  of  14  percent  In  the  number  of  rob- 
beries. 

Auto  thefts  Increased  13  percent. 

Larcenies  Increased  13  percent. 

Murders  increased  1 1  percent. 

There  was  an  Increase  in  forcible  rapes 
amounting  to  10  percent.  (You  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  since  1960  the  number 
of  rapes  has  increased  50  percent.) 

Burglaries  Increase  10  percent. 

Aggravated  assaults  increased  9  percent. 

While  the  population  was  increasing  1.1 
percent,  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
was  increasing  10  times  as  fast. 

The  timetable  of  crime  for  1966  was  as 
follows: 


A  serious  crime  was  committed  every  lo 
seconds,  as  compared  with  a  serious  crime 
every  12  seconds  the  year  before; 

a  murder  was  committed  every  48  minutes, 
as  compared  with  a  murder  every  53  min- 
utes the  year  before; 

a  forcible  rape  was  committed  every  21 
minutes,  as  compared  with  a  forcible  rape 
every  23  minutes  the  year  before; 

a  burglary  was  committed  every  23  sec- 
onds, as  compared  with  a  burglary  every  27 
seconds  the  year  before; 

a  robbery  was  committed  every  31/2  min- 
utes, as  compared  with  a  robbery  every  4'^ 
minutes  the  year  before; 

an  aggravated  assault  was  committed  every 
2  minutes,  as  compared  with  an  aggravated 
assault  every  2i,i   minutes  the  year  before; 

an  auto  theft  was  committed  every  57  sec- 
onds, as  compared  with  an  auto  theft  every 
60  seconds  the  year  before:  and 

a  larceny  of  $50  or  over  was  committed 
every  35  seccndi. 

To  be  more  specific,  there  were  153,400 
robberies  committed  last  year;  there  were  1,- 
370,000  burglaries  committed;  there  were 
2,790,000  larcenies  committed;  there  were 
557,000  auto  thefts  committed;  there  were 
10,920  murders  committed;  and  there  were 
25,330  forcible  rapes  committed  last  year. 

Crimes  against  property  accounted  for 
losses  amounting  to  $1.2  billion,  although  re- 
coveries by  the  police  reduced  this  by  55  per- 
cent. 

Your  chances,  as  a  national  citizen,  of 
becoming  the  victim  of  crime  have  increased 
48  percent  over  what  your  chancs  were  In 
1960. 

Here  In  your  own  National  Capital,  crime 
is  Increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  Is  na- 
tionwide. The  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  in  12th  place  among  16  cities  of  com- 
parable size  In  1957,  has,  as  a  result  of  its 
soaring  crime  rate,  been  catapulted  Into  2-^.d 
place.  X  predict  that  the  day  Is  not  far  off 
when  the  Nation's  Capital  will  stand  in  first 
place  unless  the  trend  Is  reversed. 

Last  year,  57  policemen  were  murdered 
while  acting  In  the  performance  of  duty, 
making  a  total  of  335  policemen  who  have 
died  In  the  line  of  duty  since  1960. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  76  percent  of 
those  persons  who  were  Involved  in  the  mur- 
der of  these  policemen  had  been  previously 
charged  with  the  commission  of  a  serious 
crime,  and  over  one-half  of  these  had  com- 
mitted the  assaultive-type  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  forcible  rape,  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  etc. 

Among  the  442  ptersons  Involved  in  the 
killings,  67  i>ercent  had  prior  convictions  on 
criminal  charges,  and  69  i>ercent  of  this  group 
had  received  leniency  in  the  form  of  proba- 
tion or  parole  on  at  least  one  of  these  prior 
convictions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  11  of  the  police  mur- 
derers had  previously  been  charged  with  an 
offense  of  murder,  and  9  of  these  11  mur- 
derers had  been  paroled  on  the  murder 
charge. 

Two  Of  the  11  were  escapees,  one  of  whom 
had  fled  confinement  while  serving  a  murder 
sentence,  and  the  other  of  whom  had  es- 
caped from  prison  while  awaiting  trial  for 
murder.  Three  of  every  10  of  the  murderers 
were  on  parole  or  probation  when  they  mur- 
dered a  police  officer. 

Incidentally,  more  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers were  m\irdered  on  Friday  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  while  fewer  officers 
lost  their  lives  on  Tuesday. 

Police  clearances,  by  the  way,  dropped 
from  26.3  percent  In  1965  to  24.3  percent  in 
1966. 

Another  disturbing  phenomenon  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  steadily  increasing  trend 
toward  more  and  more  welfsire  expenditures. 
In  the  conventional  categories  alone,  such  as 
aid-to-dependent-children,  general  pubUc  ps- 
sistance,  ald-to-the-permanently-and-total- 
ly-dlsabled,  etc.,  the  price  tag  annually,  is 
now  up  to  something  like  $8  billion. 
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This  staggering  expanse  can  be  more 
readily  comprehended  If  one  will  but  re- 
member that  only  1  billion  minutes  have 
passed  since  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  and  that, 
consequently,  jur  welfare  costs  in  the  con- 
ventional programs  alone  amount  annually 
to  an  expenditure  of  (8  for  every  minute 
since  Jeaus  of  Nazareth  admonished  us  that 
the  poor  will  always  be  with  us. 

I  am  for  welfare  programs  as  long  as  they 
are  properly  and  efficiently  administered,  and 
as  long  as  they  do  not  encourage  dependency 
and  are  geared  to  the  assistance  of  these 
persons  who  are  in  real  need  of  assistance. 

No  one  could  more  ardently  support  the 
giving  of  assistance  to  the  physically  and 
mentally  Incapacitated,  those  who  are  too 
old  and  those  who  are  too  young  to  help 
themselves,  than  do  I. 

But  It  Is  shocking  to  study  the  trend  of 
growing  welfare  dependency  in  this  country. 
There  are  those  who  now  advocate  welfare 
payments  as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  There 
are  those  who  are  Inciting  welfare  recipients 
to  take  direct  action  leading  toward  higher 
welfare  payments.  There  are  those  who  would 
organize  welfare  recipients  into  unions  and 
who  would  swell  the  ranks  of  demonstrators 
with  welfare  recipients. 

It  Is  also  disconcerting  to  note  the  forces 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  adequate  and  ef- 
fective policing  of  the  welfare  programs  so  as 
to  rid  them  of  Inellgibles.  (Results  of  D.C. 
investigations.) 

Another  malignant  and  corruptive  factor 
which  Is  already  having  a  disturbing  and 
destructive  lmp>act  up>on  our  society  today  is 
the  splrallng  rate  of  Illegitimacy.  This  Is  a 
factor  which,  sooner  or  later,  and  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
candidly  face  up  to. 

This  Nation  simply  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  close  Its  eyes  to  the  burgeoning 
birthrate  among  low-Income  families  In 
America,  and  the  Nation  cannot  eschew  the 
poisonous  element  of  illegitimacy  which  is 
becoming  alarmingly  prevalent. 

Another  symptom  of  societal  decline  In  this 
country,  and  one  which  Is  closely  interrelated 
with  the  general  subject  of  crime,  has  been 
the  emerging  riots  which  have  swept  over 
scores  of  major  American  cities  during  the 
last  two  years. 

These  riots — a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
rash  of  demonstrations  and  acts  of  so-called 
disobedience  which  have  captured  t|ie  head- 
lines during  the  past  five  years — have  left 
destruction  and  death  In  their  wake.  Es- 
timates of  damage  In  the  city  of  Detroit 
alone  have  reached  the  billion  dollar  mark. 

Hundreds  of  business  establishments  were 
gutted  by  fires,  while  the  firemen  were  at- 
tacked with  bricks  and  bottles  as  they  at- 
temp>ted  to  extinguish  the  fires  set  by 
arsonists. 

Automobiles  were  overturned  and  burned, 
while  their  occupxants  were  set  upon  and 
beaten  by  savage  mobs. 

Policemen  In  city  after  city  were  unable 
to  cope  with  those  who  looted,  assaulted,  and 
destroyed. 

A  decade  ago,  one  would  not  have  believed 
that  the  National  Guard  and  Federal  troops 
would  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  raging 
mobs  In  America's  cities. 

Another  111  omen  can  be  seen  In  the  decline 
of  a  strong  spiritual  awareness  which  marked 
the  early  history  of  this  Republic.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  of  p)€rmlsslveness  and  in- 
creasing materialism.  Religion  seems  to  be 
becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  form 
rather  than  a  sincere  dedication  to  a  belief 
in  the  Creator  and  a  respxect  for  God's  im- 
mutable laws. 

A  small  minority  of  clergymen  advocate 
the  thesis  that  God  is  dead,  and  there  Is, 
increasingly,  an  Indication  that  this  philoso- 
phy permeates  more  and  more  of  the  whole 
of  our  society. 

This  is  not  only  disconcerting;  It  Is  also 
alarming,  because  a  belief  In  God  constitutes 
the  basis  of  every  moral  code. 


More  and  more,  the  Nation  seems  to  be 
getting  away  from  the  fundamental,  basic, 
principles  upon  which  It  was  founded: 

Belief  In  God; 

a  strong  patriotism; 

respect  for  law  and  order; 

a  willingness  to  work  for  one's  daily  bread; 

a  rugged  Individualism. 

How  will  we  grapple  with  the  disturbing 
phenomena  of  splrallng  crime,  growing  wel- 
fare caseloads,  destructive  riots,  and  the 
enervating  p)ermlssiveness  and  spiritual  decay 
that  threaten  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic? 

First  of  all,  permit  me  to  say  that,  I  have 
worked  for  years  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  to  better  their  condition.  I  have 
supported  most  housing  programs,  most  of 
the  social  welfare  and  economic  programs 
designed  to  help  people,  and  I  want  to  see  all 
of  our  people  enjoy  a  better  life  if  they  will 
work  for  It  and  If  they  will  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  a  part  of  living  in  a 
free   society. 

But  I  also  believe  that  people  have  to  do  a 
few  things  for  themselves.  The  Government 
cannot  do  everything  for  them. 

And  pouring  more  and  more  money  Into 
more  and  more  programs  is  not  going  to  stop 
people  from  rioting,  because  those  who  are 
doing  the  rioting  are  not  the  solid  Negro 
citizens.  It  Is  the  criminal  element — the 
hoodlums,  the  hooligans,  the  antl-soclal  mis- 
fits, and  the  unstable. 

There  Is  no  easy  or  simple  or  single  solu- 
tion to  the  street  violence  and  the  riots.  But 
we  must  try  to  find  the  answers.  And  there 
are  some  things  which  imperatively  demand 
attention  and  action. 

For  example,  and  first  of  all,  we  all  most 
insist  upxDn  the  proper  respect  for  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  we  must  take  a  firm  stand 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  Alexander 
Pope  said,  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  I 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  order  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  government,  and  I  also 
believe  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen  in  this  country  Is  to  sup- 
port the  police  who  must  enforce  the  laws 
and  maintain  order. 

If  the  police  of  this  Nation  are  not  sup- 
ported now,  the  law  will  perish  and  this  Re- 
public cannot  endure  long  thereafter. 

Moreover,  every  effort  must  be  put  forth 
to  stamp  out  illiteracy,  and  the  emphasis,  for 
every  individual,  should  be  upon  education. 
Education  for  the  sake  of  education,  rather 
than  integration  for  integration's  sake — this 
is  the  important  thing. 

Education  will  light  the  paths  to  mutual 
respect,  cooperation,  and  better  understand- 
ing. 

Education  is  the  cornerstone  for  amicable 
race  relations. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  Negroes,  lived  as  a  boy  In  Mai- 
den, West  Virginia,  where  he  tolled  In  the 
salt  works  and  In  the  mines.  In  later  years, 
when  he  had  become  a  great  educator,  he 
made  a  statement,  the  wisdom  of  which  can 
benefit  not  only  the  Negro  boy  or  girl,  but 
also  the  white  youth  who  Is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  success  In  life : 

"When  a  Negro  girl  learns  to  cook,  to  wash 
dishes,  to  sew,  to  write  a  book,  or  a  Negro 
boy  learns  to  groom  horses,  or  to  grow  sweet 
potatoes,  or  to  produce  butter,  or  to  build  a 
house,  or  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine,  as 
well  or  better  than  someone  else,  they  will  be 
rewarded  regardless  of  race  or  color." 

Also,  family  planning  is  Imperative,  and 
civil  rights  organizations  should  make  in- 
tensive efforts  to  promote  such. 

The  high  birth  rate  among  low-income 
Negro  families  simply  cannot  be  overlooked. 

For,  whatever  lmp>ortance  may  be  assigned 
to  unemployment  as  a  factor  In  riots  and 
other  developments  which  have  racial  over- 
tones, the  fact  is  that,  in  this  age  of  auto- 
mation, cybernation,  and  advancing  tech- 
nology, the  problem  of  unemployment  will 
always  be  with  us. 


No  amount  of  Government  largess  and 
costly  poverty  programs  will  constitute  a 
panacea  therefor  as  long  as  the  birth  rate 
is  i>ermltted  to  soar,  unchecked  and  uncon- 
trolled, among  those  families  least  prepared 
and  least  able  to  provide  for  large  numbers 
of  children  who,  In  later  years,  will  be  un- 
prepared candidates  for  Jobs  which  no  longer 
exist. 

Additionally,  the  problem  of  illegitimacy, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  must  be  dealt  with. 
Illegitimacy  Is,  more  and  more,  becoming  a 
frightening  factor  In  this  whole  equation. 

How  the  Nation  can  continue  to  close  Its 
eyes  to  this  disturbing  fact  Is  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 
or  the  burden  of  crime,  riots,  and  the  dole  will 
ultimately  become  unbearable. 

Militant  civil  rights  groups  should  stop 
blaming  the  white  power  structure  for  all  of 
the  Ills  that  are  visited  upon  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Negroes  must  themselves  take  the  lead  in 
doing  something  constructive  for  them- 
selves; and  they  can  do  this  by  waging  war 
upon  the  evils  of  Illegitimacy  as  one  Impor- 
tant beginning. 

The  Negro's  lot  can  be  Infinitely  better 
In  the  future  If  something  is  done  now  to 
encourage  and  promote  plaivned  parenthood 
and  parental  resp>onBlblllty. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Illegitimacy  is  non- 
existent among  the  white  papulation,  but 
the  statistics  show  clearly  where  the  prob- 
lem is  greatest,  and  It  should  there  be  at- 
tacked most  Intensely. 

No  amount  of  Government  paternalism  can 
take  the  place  of  drive  and  ambition  when  it 
comes  to  developing  the  substantial  and  up- 
right citizen. 

Hard  work,  perseverance,  and  self-accom- 
plishment breed  Independence  and  strength, 
coinage  and  resourcefulness  In  the  man  or 
woman. 

Somehow  the  glory  of  honest  toll  must  be 
restored  If  this  Nation  Is  going  to  survive 
the  domestic  dangers  that  confront  It. 

Easy  money,  easy  living,  laziness,  shiftless- 
ness — all  these  go  hand  In  hand  with  ir- 
responsibility, a  disordered  society,  and  ulti- 
mate decay. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Central 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  assist,  a 
responsibility  to  provide  certain  services,  but 
If  that  Government  is  to  endure,  the  people 
must  not  be  encouraged  more  and  more  to 
depend  uj>on  the  Government  for  the  sup- 
plying of  every  want  and  every  need. 

A  nation  on  the  dole  can  never  hoi)e  to 
maintain  the  moral  fiber,  the  spiritual 
strength,  and  the  rugged  resourcefulness  to 
keep  her  people  free. 


LAWYERS  CALL  FOR  U.N.  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  SEA  RESOURCES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  1967,  more  than  2,500  lawyers  and 
jurists  representing  moi-e  than  100  coun- 
tries at  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Conference  In  Geneva  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  United  Na- 
tions proclaim  its  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  the  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  distinguished 
group  of  jurists  have  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  United  Nations  jurisdiction  over 
the  resources  of  the  deep  ocean.  In  my 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, following  my  service  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations,  I  said: 

The  greatest  untapped  reservoir  of  the 
world's  wealth  lies,  beyond  national  Jurisdic- 
tion and  under  title  to  no  nation,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Mineral  riches  on  the 
ocean  floor  may  seem  of  little  economic 
value  today.  But  a  generation  from  now  the 
world's  papulation  will  have  doubled,  greatly 
multiplying  the  demands  on  present  known 
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depodtB  of  mineral  resources.  History  Is  re- 
plete wltb  Incidents  of  waters  bloodied  by 
conflict  over  the  ocean's  bounty.  SoTerelgn 
rights  over  coastal  waters  have  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  international  controversy. 
As  the  population  vise  tightens,  national 
rivalries  for  the  exploitation  of  the  deep 
ocean's  resources  could  easily  become  a  new 
threat  to  peace. 

By  conferring  title  on  the  United  Nations 
to  mineral  resources  on  the  ocean  floor  be- 
yond the  Continental  Shelf,  under  an  Inter- 
national agreement  regulating  their  develop- 
ment, we  might  not  only  remove  a  coming 
cause  of  International  friction,  but  also  en- 
dow the  United  Nations  with  a  source  for 
substantial  revenue  in  the  future.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  flnanced  much  of  its 
operation,  for  more  than  a  century,  through 
the  sale  and  management  of  its  public  lands. 

I  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will 
begin  exploration  of  this  subject  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  the  1967  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  Commit- 
tee of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  and  the  text  of  the  resolution  on 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas  adopted  by 
the  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxsoLunoK    15— Resources   of  the 
High   Seas 

(Adopted  July  13,  1967,  by  Geneva  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference) 

Whereas,  new  technology  and  oceanography 
have  revealed  the  possibility  of  exploitation 
of  untold  resources  of  the  high  seas  and  the 
bed  thereof  beyond  the  continental  shelf  and 
more  than  hxJf  of  mankind  finds  Itself  un- 
derprivileged, underfed,  and  underdeveloped, 
and  the  high  seas  are  the  common  heritage 
of  all  mankln. 

Resolved,  that  the  World  Peace  Through 
liaw  Center 

(1)  Recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  issuance  of  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  non-flshery 
resources  of  the  high  seas,  outside  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  any  State,  and  the  bed  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  continental  shelf,  apper- 
tain to  the  United  Nations  and  are  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  and  control. 

(3)  Refer  to  Its  Committee  on  Fisheries 
Law  the  question  of  conservation  and  regu- 
lation of  the  International  fishery  resources 
of  the  high  seas. 

1987  Rkpost — Uj«ted  Nations  Chartes  Com- 
MrrTEE,  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 

part  I 
It  Is  the  feeUng  of  the  Committee  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  essentially  a  docu- 
ment which  will  either  grow  or  atrophy  de- 
pending upon  the  creativity  or  apathy  of  the 
members  of  the  organization.  Since  It  Is  the 
embryo  of  a  law  above  the  law  of  each  of 
the  members,  the  Committee  urges  each  of 
the  members  to  use  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  establishing  the  Instrument  as  a  powerful 
document  and  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  impediment  of  veto  which  acta  as  a  brake 
upon  substantial  advances  In  moving  the 
document  forward  Into  as  yet  uncharted 
fields.  The  Committee,  however,  must  be 
realistic  and  face  the  fact  that  any  amend- 
ments which  would  theoretically  strengthen 
the  organization  are  not  viable  at  the  present 
time  because  of  the  Inability  to  obtain  una- 
nimity among  the  permanent  members  whose 
consent  Is  required  to  any  such  amendment. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Committee  at 
the  present  time  does  not  recommend  any 
specific  amendments  to  the  Charter. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  certain  action  can  be 
taken  at  this  time  which  wUl,  If  not  In  the 
immediate  future,  certainly  In  the  long  term, 
make  the  United  Nations  self-supporting  and 
not  dependent  upon  its  members  for  contri- 
butions. An  attribute  of  the  suggested  course 
of  action  is  that  the  consent  of  the  perma- 
nent members  is  not  reqiiired  for  Its  ac- 
complishment. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
United  Nations  Issue  a  proclamation  similar 
in  structure  and  legal  form  to  the  Truman 
Proclamation  of  1945  declaring  that  the 
United  Nations  regards  the  resources  of  the 
high  seas  as  "appertaining  to"  the  United 
Nations  "and  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
control." 

The  riches  of  the  seabed  are  apparently 
almost  limitless. 

The  sea  apparently  acts  as  a  great  chem- 
ical retort  which  separates  and  concentrates 
the  various  elements,  washed  down  by  the 
continental  rivers  into  extraordinarily  high 
grade  ore.  This  ore  Is  found  In  the  form  of 
nodules  which  are  deposited  on  the  floor  of 
the  sea.  Not  only  are  these  nodules  deemed 
to  be  exploitable,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  they  exist  in  suflBclent  amounts  to  sup- 
ply the  world  vrtth  many  minerals  for  thou- 
sands of  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography.  John  L. 
Mero,  president  of  Ocean  Resources,  Inc.. 
stated  that: 

"  'While  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
sea  can  serve  as  a  source  of  all  mankind's 
protein  requirements,  It  Is  a  much  less  known 
fact  that  the  sea  can  also  provide  the  earth's 
population  with  its  total  consumption  of 
many  industrially  Important  mineral  com- 
modities. What  is  even  more  remarkable  Is 
the  observation  that  the  sea  can  provide 
these  mineral  commodities  at  a  cost  of  hu- 
man labor  and  resources  that  is  a  fraction  of 
that  required  to  win  these  materials  from 
land  sources.' » 

"Testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  In  1965,  disclosed  that  the 
nodules  containing  these  metals  occur  at 
depths  between  3,000  to  17,000  feet.  Deep- 
ocean  photography  reveals  that  five  to  ten 
pounds  of  these  nodules  per  square  foot  He 
In  many  areas  of  the  oceans."  ' 

(The  foregoing  quotation  Is  from  an  article 
which  appeared  on  January  a3.  24  and  25, 
1967,  In  the  New  York  Law  Journal  which 
was  Eulapted  from  a  thesis  presented  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School.  U.S.  Army, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  while  the  author 
was  a  member  of  the  14th  Career  Course.  It 
Is  entitled  "Acquisition  of  Resources  of  Bot- 
tom of  the  Sea:  A  New  Frontier  of  Interna- 
tional Law"  by  Lt.  Commander  Richard  J. 
Grunawalt.  The  Grunawalt  thesis  was  also 
published  In  the  October  Issue  of  the  Mili- 
tary Law  Review  (Vol.  34) .) 

It  Is  to  be  noted  with  Interest  that  the 
Truman  Proclamation  Invoked  no  recognized 
sources   of   International   law   In  support  of 


'  Statement  of  John  L.  Mero.  18  August 
1965.  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  M.arine  and  Fisheries,  89th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess..  ser.  8-13,  at  599  (1965).  In  this 
statement.  Mero  further  observed  that:  "The 
presently  available  mineral  disposlts  (sic)  of 
the  sea  could  easily  supply  the  population 
of  the  earth  with  its  total  consumption  of 
manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  cooper,  phospho- 
rus, limestone,  common  salt,  magnesium, 
bromine,  fluorine,  potassium,  boron,  sulfxxr, 
aluminum  and  various  other  less  Important 
minerals,  as  well  as  supplying  substantial 
portions  of  its  consumption  of  Iron  ore, 
lead,  zinc,  titanium,  molybdenum,  uranium, 
zirconium,  and  so  on."  Id  at  600. 

«S.  Rep.  No.  526  at  13. 


th«  Proclamation,  but  as  Lt.  Cmdr.  Grun- 
awalt states  in  his  article  referred  to  above: 

The  invocation  of  such  sources  would 
have  been  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would 
have  been  unwise  as  well,  since  the  proclama- 
tion purports  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  the  law 
rather  than  to  displace  existing  doctrine. 
The  Tproclamation  constituted  a  new  and 
fresh  appToach  to  an  area  of  great  impor- 
tance for  which  the  estaljlished  principles 
of  international  lau)  held  no  clear  solution. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  Truman  Proclamation  sought  only  to 
appropriate  to  the  United  States  control  over 
its  own  continental  shelf.  It  was  followed, 
however,  by  a  plethora  of  proclamations  by 
various  countries  who  sought  to  appropriate 
for  themselves  equivalent  benefits  from  con- 
tinental shelves  contiguous  to  their  own 
territory.  This,  in  turn,  because  of  the  in- 
consistency in  the  nature  of  the  claims  made, 
led  to  the  1958  Convention  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  which  in  Uiin  was  a  product 
of  the  work  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

The  Convention  defines  the  continental 
shelf  as  follows : 

(Article  1):  "For  the  purpose  of  these 
Articles,  the  term  'continental  shelf  is  used 
as  referring  a)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea,  to 
a  depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that  limit. 
to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  said  areas;  b)  to  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts  of  islands." 

The  difficulty  with  the  definition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  It  may  be  Interpreted  to  be 
open-ended  in  that  it  permits  assertion  of 
authority  over  an  area  to  the  extent  that  the 
same  is  capable  of  commercial  exploitation. 
For  instance,  one  authority  has  stated: 
"Every  coastal  State  would  seem  entitled  to 
assert  rights  off  its  shore  out  to  the  maxi- 
mum depths  for  exploitation  reached  any- 
where in  the  world,  regardless  of  its  own 
capabilities  or  of  local  conditions,  other 
than  depth  which  might  prevent  exploitation. 
...  It  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  the  con- 
fusion and  controversy  which  must  arise  in 
the  course  of  ascertaining,  verifying  and 
publishing  the  latest  data  on  such  a  maxi- 
mum depth."  (Young.  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf:  A  First  Im- 
pression, 52  Am.  J.  Intl.  L.  7333,  735  (1958).) 

At  the  time  the  Convention  was  adopted 
the  possibility  of  exploiting  the  shelf  at  a 
depth  in  excess  of  200  meters  was  consid- 
ered to  be  extremely  remote  at  best. 
(Grunawalt,  op  cit.)  But  new  developments 
would  Indicate  that  scientific  exploitation 
of  petroleum  Is  currently  possible  at  depths 
below  4,000  meters  (Garrett.  Issues  in  Inter- 
national Law  Created  by  Scientific  Develop- 
ment of  the  Ocean  Floor,  19  Sw.  L.  J.  97 
(1965)  ). 

In  early  March  1967  the  United  States 
announced  a  vast  new  program  for  explora- 
tion of  the  world's  seabeds. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  present  and  urgent 
need  to  act  before  submarine  colonialism 
leads  to  a  race  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  appropriate  the  seabed,  which  In 
turn  may  lead  to  conflict  with  other  States 
that  are  deprived  of  what  Ihey  deemed  to  be 
their  fair  share.  There  is,  of  course,  an  in- 
herent danger  that  any  portion  of  the  sea- 
bed appropriated  by  a  particular  nation  will 
be  used  predominantly  for  its  own  purposes 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Accordingly,  your  Committee  recommends 
that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  the  proc- 
lamation above  described. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  has  heretofore 
been  adjudicated  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  a  legal  entity  with  a  right  to  sue  and  be 
sued  and  to  hold  property  rights. 

Therefore,    this    Committee    recommends 
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that  the  1967  Conference  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  adopt  the  following 
resolution : 

••Resolved,  that  this  Conference  recom- 
mends to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  the  high  seas  appertain  to  the 
United  Nations  and  are  subject  to  Its  Juris- 
diction and  control." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U.N.  Charter  CoMMnrEE. 
By  Aaron  L.  Danzig,  Cochainnan. 


PITTSBtTRGH  SHOWS  WAY  IN  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
August  24,  1967.  carried  a  column  by 
Charles  Bartlett,  entitled  "Pittsburgh 
Shows  Way  in  War  on  Poverty."  Speak- 
ing as  one  Senator,  I  believe  that  the  col- 
umn calls  attention  to  a  misuse  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
column  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow: 

PrrrsBURCH  Shows  Wat  in  War  on  Povtrtt 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

PrrrsBUECH,  Pa. — The  lively  pace  of  the  at- 
tack on  poverty  in  this  city  is  a  persuasive 
answer  to  complaints  in  Congress  that  fed- 
eral money  is  being  spent  to  stimulate  mili- 
tancy in  the  slums. 

The  crucial  aim  of  Pittsburgh's  highly  suc- 
cessful community  action  program  is  to  en- 
courage the  slum  poor  to  make  their  com- 
plaints audible.  Federal  money  is  used  to 
channel  the  aggressiveness  of  the  black  mili- 
tants Into  constructive,  effective  protests  that 
stop  short  of  violence. 

Thus  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human 
Resources  furnished  experts  who  guide  and 
advise  protests  that  lead  in  some  cases  to 
marches  on  City  Hall.  Neighborhood  branches 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  give  summer  em- 
ployment to  young  black  power  advocates 
with  police  records  and  encourage  them  to 
march  at  the  head  of  protest  parades. 

This  is  not  a  restful  way  to  wage  the  war 
against  poverty.  Thus  encouraged,  the  spirit 
of  protest  runs  high  and  Mayor  Joseph  Barr 
has  to  move  fast  to  stay  ahead  of  it.  Militants 
employed  for  the  summer  with  OEO  funds 
talked  of  burning  down  the  city's  slums  dur- 
ing one  recent  visit  to  his  office.  He  has  even 
been  faced  with  a  new  political  challenge 
against  the  Democratic  city  organization. 

If  Pittsburgh  should  erupt  into  riots,  the 
men  who  run  Its  poverty  programs  will  have 
much  to  explain  to  critics  like  Senator  John 
McClellan.  D-Ark..  who  finds  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  militants  should  partake  of 
the  fruits  of  the  anti-poverty  war  chest. 

But  the  crucial  task,  as  David  Hill,  director 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  sees  it.  Is  to  focus 
public  attention  on  slum  complaints  so  that 
the  whole  city  will  be  aroused  by  them.  By 
giving  support  and  direction  and  hope  to  the 
militants,  Pittsburgh  intends  to  avoid  pay- 
ing the  price  of  their  frustrations.  So  far  it 
has  worked. 

Hill,  himself  a  Negro  who  emerged  from  the 
slums,  plays  a  uniquely  free  hand  because 
the  Mayor's  Committee  is  dominated  by  12 
board  members  who  vote  as  representatives 
of  the  poor.  The  mayor  is  a  member  but  he 
is  frequently  outvoted. 

However  there  is  one  thing  Hill  knows  he 
cannot  do  and  that  is  to  act  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  slvmi  protests.  Attempts  In  this  di- 
rection will  cause  the  poor  to  dismiss  him  as 
another  "necktie  nigger"  and  the  Committee 
as  a  part  of  "whltey's"  establishment.  He  and 
his  staff  can  guide  and  sharpen  the  protests 
but  they  can't  tell  the  poor  to  stop  pushing. 


In  hiring  militants.  Hill  considers  a  reason- 
able risk  to  be  a  man  with  some  sense  of 
values  and  an  understanding  of  the  larger 
problems.  He  does  not  harbor  any  illusions 
that  he  Is  buying  their  loyalty  or  changing 
their  point  of  view.  He  is  merely  offering  Jobs 
and  a  legitimate  challenge  for  their  griev- 
ances. 

A  major  gamble  by  the  Northslde  branch  of 
the  Mayor's  Committee  has  paid  off  this  sum- 
mer. Hiring  150  youngsters  with  highly  du- 
bious backgrounds,  the  directors  found  that 
those  with  the  longest  pwlice  records  and 
most  aggressive  attitudes  have  tended  in  the 
clutch  to  show  the  most  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  group  of  these  "troublemakers"  led  an 
adamant  demonstration  against  the  City 
Health  Department  In  July.  Many,  including 
the  mayor,  were  apprehensive  that  It  would 
explode  into  serious  trouble.  But  the  group 
walked  20  blocks  on  a  hot  day  without  even 
a  surly  outcry. 

A  more  significant  Instance  of  backing 
militant  protest  with  community  action 
funds  has  been  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Mayor's  Committee  to  a  crusade  against 
slum  housing  that  Is  widely  known  in  Rtts- 
burgh  as  CASH. 

This  is  a  "war"  on  slum  lords  and  the  ac- 
tivity by  CASH,  including  preparations  for  a 
cltywide  rent  strike,  have  wrung  impressive 
concessions  from  the  Board  of  Realtors  and 
confronted  the  Kttsbxirgh  public  with  the 
issue  of  slum  housing. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  allocates  funds  to 
pay  the  staff  that  guides  CASH.  It  is  actually 
riui  by  the  slum  residents  themselves  and 
they  have  inspired  some  of  Pittsburgh's  finest 
clergymen  to  take  aggressive  roles  in  their 
behalf. 

Agitation  for  social  change  is  unquestion- 
ably being  stirred  In  Pittsburgh  with  federal 
money.  The  agitation  supplies  the  people  in 
the  slums  with  what  every  human  being  re- 
quires, a  chance  to  be  hopeful  about  the  fu- 
ture. If  this  be  treason,  Congress  can  make 
the  most  of  it. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  TAKES  THE 
VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS  OUT'  OF 
AMERICAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  by  accept- 
ing the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  send  a  team  of  Ameri- 
can observers  to  witness  coming  elections, 
President  Johnson  has  effectively  taken 
the  South  Vietnamese  elections  out  of 
American  politics. 

And  that  is  where  they  belong. 

The  Vietnamese  election  should  not 
have  become  an  American  political  issue 
since  it  is  the  internal  affair  of  another 
country  in  a  most  fundamental  sense. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans  to  travel 
to  Vietnam  and  stay  for  the  period  of 
the  campaign  and  the  election.  The  group 
represents  all  political  parties,  local  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  veterans,  the 
church  and  synagogue — in  short,  an  ex- 
cellent cross  section  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation. 

I  understand  that  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  has  also  invited  obser\ers  from 
other  allied  nations.  This  demonstrates 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
is  not  afraid  of  world  opinion  unlike  its 
Communist  neighbors  to  the  north.  The 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  weeks  ago 
invited  United  Nation  observers  for  the 
elections.  The  foreign  press  has  also  been 
invited  without  restrictions. 

In  short,  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  demonstrating  that  It  wel- 


comes an  open  election  and  observers 
from  all  over  the  world. 

This  is  much  more  than  many  other 
countries  might  do  while  in  the  middle 
of  a  hot  war. 

I  applaud  President  Johnson  for  this 
endeavor,  which  effectively  takes  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections  out  of  Amer- 
ican domestic  politics,  and  places  them  in 
the  spotlight  of  world  opinion. 


TYLER.  TEX.,  COURIER-TIMES  SUP- 
PORTS SCENIC  RIVERS  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  many  people  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  recent  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  the  scenic  and  wild  rivers  bill,  8.  119. 
was  an  occasion  for  great  rejoicing.  The 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing certain  segments  of  our  waterways 
against  exploitation  and  for  recreational 
purix)ses  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
recent  liistory  of  conservation  In  our 
country.  The  bill  promises  to  enforce  a 
sensible  balance  between  Industrial  uses 
of  the  rivers  and  their  appreciation  as 
valuable  scenic  attractions  in  their  un- 
touched states. 

Naturalists  in  the  vicinities  of  the  28 
rivers  under  study  as  "scenic  rivers  '  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  the  protection  of  these  rivers 
established  by  this  bill.  The  Tyler 
Courier-Times  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  In  a  fine 
editorial,  has  endorsed  the  Senate  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  has  suggested 
that  it  should  serve  as  an  example  of 
sensible  and  constructive  efforts  In  the 
area  of  consen'ation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial published  in  the  August  17  Tyler 
Courier-Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scenic  Rivers  Act  Wouu)  Halt  Abusivk 
Exploitation 

Good  planning  is  in  evidence  In  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  Introduced  In  the  US 
Senate  as  bill  S.  119  by  Senator  Prank 
Church.  D-Idaho. 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  wild  river 
system  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior.  Jointly  with  the 
states,  for  studies  to  preserve  key  natural 
river  areas  for  water  conserratlon,  scemc. 
fishing,  wildlife  and  outdoor  development. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas 
is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill.  He  also  offered 
an  amendment,  which  was  approved,  to  In- 
clude a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
bordering  Texas  under  the  Act. 

In  offering  the  amendment,  he  quoted 
from  a  Texas  Explorers  Club  resolution  which 
said: 

•'The  hasty  and  in.idequately  considered 
damming  of  our  lew  remaining  flowing 
streams  and  the  criminal  abuse  of  our  few 
remaining  spots  of  wilderness  and  natural 
beavity  constitute  a  stain  upon  the  honor 
of  the  Umted  States  and  must  be  corrected 
wth  all  haste. •' 

The  Yarborough  amendment  adds  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Presidio  to 
Langtry  to  the  list  of  27  other  rivers  to  be 
studied  for  pKJSslble  protection  from  damming 
and  extensive  industrialization  under  the  act. 

Tne  Guadalupe  River  of  Texas  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

Again  we  endorse  this  Act  as  good  planning 
on  a  national  level,  and  It  is  good  to  see 
Texas  areas  Included. 

This  also  could  sen^e  as  a   good  example 
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for  Texas  Legislators  to  toUow  In  regulations 
for  shell  dredging  along  the  Texas  coast. 

Shell  dredging  operations  have  In  the  past 
been  carried  out  In  an  Indiscriminate  man- 
ner along  coastal  areas  of  Texas. 

Such  unregulated  procedure  not  only  spoils 
scenic  beauty,  It  also  upsets  fishing  opera- 
tions by  removing  the  natviral  bedding  of 
much  sea  life. 

It  would  be  well  for  Texas  legislators  to  ob- 
serve and  remember  that  conservation  also 
can  be  carried  out  at  home. 


VIEWS  ON  OVERPROTECTION  OP 
CRIMINALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  morning's  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Post.  August  25.  provided 
some  excellent  food  for  thought  with  re- 
gard to  the  problems  of  overprotectlon  of 
criminals  in  our  present-day  courts. 

The  column,  "Potomac  Watch,"  pre- 
pared by  William  Raspberry,  under  the 
titling,  "Jurist  Cites  Problems  In  Over- 
protection  of  Criminals."  points  out  a 
thought  that  has  lain  obscured  for  too 
long  In  the  United  States.  It  quoted 
Judge  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  saying: 

But  governments  exist  chiefly  to  foster  the 
lights  and  Interests  of  Its  citizens — to  pro- 
tect their  homes  and  property,  their  persons 
and  their  lives. 

If  a  government  falls  In  this  basic  duty,  It 
Is  not  redeemed  by  providing  even  the  most 
perfect  system  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  defendants  in  the  criminal  courts. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

jTTtiST   Crrws   Pboblzms    ik    Ovehprotection 

or    Criminals 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

When  people  start  to  talk  about  the  causes 
of  the  Nation's  splrallng  crime  rate,  the  U.S. 
Oourtfl  of  Appeals  are  often  singled  out  as 
m&iot  culprits. 

The  appellate  courts,  the  critics  complain, 
hJtve  become  so  preoccupied  with  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  accused  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizenry. 

Now  the  critics  have  been  Joined  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  "cxilprlt"  court — Judge  Warren  E. 
Burger  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Speaking  recently  at  Rlpon  (Wis.)  College, 
Judge  Burger  recounted  the  development  in 
our  legal  system  of  protection  for  the  ac- 
cused. In  general,  he  considers  the  legal  safe- 
guards valid  and  just. 

"But  governments  exist  chiefly  to  foster 
the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens — to 
protect  their  homes  and  property,  their  per- 
sons and  their  lives,"  he  said. 

"If  a  government  falls  In  this  basic  duty. 
It  U  not  redeemed  by  providing  even  the  most 
perfect  system  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  defendants  In  the  criminal  courts." 

Our  legal  protections,  that  Is  to  say,  may 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Says  Judge  Burger,  generally  considered  a 
"responsible  moderate": 

"Our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  like  our 
entire  political  structure,  was  based  on  the 
Idea  of  striking  a  fair  balance  between  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual." 

To  Implement  this  idea,  we  have  instituted 
a  system  of  checks  and  reviews  of  Individual 
acts  and  decisions,  and  taken  stepa  to  re- 
duce the  risk  that  an  Innocent  person  will 
be  convicted. 


These,  Judge  Burger  acknowledges,  are 
pluses. 

But  our  system  also  contains  serious  nega- 
tives, he  insists.  Among  them: 

Our  criminal  trials  are  delayed  longer  after 
arrest  than  In  almost  any  other  system. 

Our  trials,  after  they  begin,  are  dragged  on 
longer  than  in  almost  any  other  system. 

Accused  j>er8ons  are  afforded  more  appeals 
and  retrials  than  under  any  other  system. 

We  afford  the  accused  more  procedural 
protections — exclusion  and  suppression  of 
evidence  and  dismissals  for  irregularities  in 
the  arrests  or  searches — than  under  any  other 
system. 

The  long  delays  and  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment.  Judge  Burger  says,  create  two 
serious  problems;  The  lawabiding  become 
enraged,  embittered  and  frustrated;  the 
criminals  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  get  by  with  anything.  The  whole 
system  suffers  as  a  result. 

And  all  the  talk  that  criminals  don't  read 
the  opinions  of  appellate  courts  is  beside 
the  point,  he  insists. 

"Of  course  they  don't"  he  said.  "But  is  the 
real  issue  whether  people  read  the  opinion, 
or  is  it  whether  the  actions  of  courts,  which 
are  widely  publicized,  have  an  effect  on  pub- 
lic attitudes?" 

And  while  we  go  to  ,reat  lengths  to  fur- 
nish protections  for  the  accused  before  and 
during  the  trial,  we  do  virtually  nothing  to 
rehabilitate  him  after  he  is  convicted,  he 
said. 

Judge  Burger  compares  our  system  with 
that  of  Northern  European  countries  like 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland. 

He  notes,  first,  that  the  crime  rate  In  those 
countries  is  significantly  lower  than  ours. 
(Sweden,  with  8  million  Inhabitants,  has 
about  20  murders  a  year;  Washington,  with 
one-tenth  Sweden's  population,  has  eight 
times  as  many  murders.) 

Why  the  difference?  He  suggests  that  part 
of  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  legal  systems.  He  lists  these  as 
some  of  the  important  ones: 

Northern  Europe  has  significantly  shorter 
trials,  fewer  delays  and  no  lay  Juries.  Crimi- 
nal trials  generally  are  held  before  three 
professional  Judges. 

There  is  no  counterpart  to  our  Fifth 
Amendment. 

They  go  swiftly,  efficiently  and  directly  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  accused  is  guilty. 

This  last  jwint  is  most  Important.  One  ol 
the  reasons  why  people  have  come  to  mis- 
trust our  courts  is  that  too  many  people  who 
aire  patently  gtillty — and  may  even  have 
freely  offered  confessions  to  crimes — are  let 
go- 
Some  of  Judge  Burger's  criticisms  can  be 
met  by  the  simple  expedient  of  Increasing 
the  nxmaber  of  Judges  to  reduce  court  dock- 
ets. But  others  go  to  long-held  fundamentals 
and  may  even  require  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

Judge  Burger  clearly  considers  It  time  to  do 
whatever  must  be  done  to  ensure  swift  and 
certain  Justice. 


"•VIETNAM:  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  NA- 
TION"—ADDRESS  BY  MARRINER 
S.  ECCLES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
11,  Marriner  S.  Eccles,,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Utah  Construction  &  Mining 
Co.,  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  imder  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  spoke  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  on  the 
subject  of  "Vietnam:  Its  Effect  on  the 
Nation,"  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
is  one  of  the  most  important  opinion 
forum  discussion  groups  in  our  country. 
Its  members  consist  of  outstanding  lead- 


ers In  the  fields  of  business,  industry,  and 
all  the  professions. 

Mr.  Eccles'  speech  received  such  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  from  this  powerful 
audience  that  I  believe  it  should  receive 
a  permanent  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  future  historic  reference. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

In  my  opinion,  the  speech  is  a  logic?!, 
penetrating,  unanswerable  rebuttal  to 
many  of  the  rationalizations  that  the  ad- 
ministration advances  in  justification  of 
its  foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b°  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  :  Its  Effect  on  the  Nation 

(By  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
August  11.  1967) 

The  Kosygln  visit  to  this  country  has  given 
us  all  cause  to  seriously  think  about  the  So- 
viet Union,  OTir  relationship  to  It,  and  the 
relationship  of  both  of  us  to  the  greater  and 
more  compelling  world  problems.  Upon  the 
solution  of  these  problems  hangs  the  sur- 
vival of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
and  perhaps  the  world.  As  Senator  Fulbrlght 
so  aptly  stated:  "America  Is  showing  signs 
of  that  arrogance  of  power  which  has  af- 
flicted, weakened,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
stroyed great  nations  in  the  past."  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  valid  reason  for  the 
fears  that  beset  lis.  Never  before  has  there 
been  reason  to  feel  that  the  human  race  was 
speeding  along  the  road  to  possible  oblivion. 
The  most  Important  issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  is  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  It 
affects  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  our  re- 
lationship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  Imposed  Justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war?  What  are  the  reasons  and  Justification, 
If  any,  for  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam? 

For  the  past  twenty  years  our  government 
has  believed  that  communism  Intends  to 
conquer  the  world — by  force.  If  persuasion 
does  not  succeed — and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  save  the  world  from  that 
fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggressive 
communism  Is  unreal. 

The  President  believes  that  aggressive 
monolithic  groups  are  making  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  Con- 
tainment, communism  has  continued  to 
spread.  It  has  advanced  through  revolutions 
rather  than  by  military  aggression.  But  while 
communism  has  been  advancing,  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  conmiunlst  world  has  been 
waning.  It  is  evident  that  communism  is  not 
a  monolithic  world  power.  Russia  has  its  dif- 
ferences with  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Chinese  and 
Russians  have  conflicts  of  national  interest 
which  override  communism.  The  threat  of  a 
united  communist  world  does  not  exist.  Na- 
tional rivalries  divide  the  communist  states 
as  well  as  democracies. 

It  is  apparent  that  conmnunlst  countries 
are  as  intensely  nationalist  as  others.  They 
crave  lndeF)endence  and  resent  interference. 
They  will  fight  against  domination — from 
whatever  source:  either  capitalist  or  other 
communist  country. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  Is  l>eing  made  solely  by  commu- 
nist intervention  from  without.  This  does  not 
explain  the  tenacity  of  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
are  not  Russians,  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese communists;  they  are  South  Viet- 
namese. They  are  fighting  for  national 
liberation  and  unity  of  South  Vietnam:  the 
causes  for  which  others.  Including  Amer- 
icans, have  fought. 

We  see  every  rebellion  as  the  result  of  a 
deep  plot  out  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  when  it 
\isualiy    is    the   result   of   crushing   poverty. 
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hunger  and  Intolerable  living  conditions.  The 
aim  of  revolution,  no  matter  what  Ideology, 
Is  to  achieve  the  values  of  self-determination, 
economic  security,  racial  equality  and  free- 
dom. Let  \is  not  forget  that  while  our  road 
was  not  via  communism,  we  did,  as  a  nation, 
emerge  from  revolution. 

We  might  as  well  face  It:  there  may  be 
more  communist  countries  in  the  world.  But 
we  need  not  panic  at  this.  Communist  na- 
tions vary  widely;  each  hEis  a  different  version 
of  communist  theory  to  fit  Its  own  problems. 
The  more  of  these  countries  there  are,  the 
greater  their  diversity. 

Communism  is  only  part  of  a  broad  move- 
ment: the  rising  of  desperate  people  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We  crush  insur- 
rection in  one  place,  only  to  find  a  revolu- 
tion— whether  communist,  socialist  or  na- 
tionalist— springing  up  somewhere  else.  With 
military  bases  around  the  world  and  ships 
in  every  ocean,  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
Cuba,  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  gvilse  of 
saving  them  from  communism?  We  have  de- 
stroyed vast  areas  of  their  country.  We  have 
killed,  wounded  or  burned  more  than  one 
million  children,  as  well  as  countless  parents, 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons.  The  family  has 
been  smashed.  We  can  only  g^uess  at  the 
terrible  long-range  social  effects  that  will 
result  from  our  actions.  No  wonder  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider  us 
their  savior,  but  hate  us  and  want  us  to  get 
out  of  their  country. 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  military 
has  increasingly  taken  over  the  war.  In  1965 
one  American  was  killed  for  eight  South 
Vietnamese;  In  1968,  one  for  two;  and  to 
date  in  1967,  one  for  one.  U.S.  casualties 
through  1966  were  over  8,000  killed  and  al- 
most 38,000  wounded.  I*roJected  for  1967 
alone,  based  on  actual  figures  for  the  first 
six  months:  11,190  killed;  64,264  wounded, 
making  a  projected  total  to  the  end  of  this 
year  of  19,344  killed  and  102,002  wounded. 
We  have  lost  832  planes  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  helicopters. 

Based  on  the  following  reports  by  Mc- 
Namara  It  is  apparent  we  are  making  little 
progress  after  three  years  of  flghtlng  and 
cannot  win  a  decisive   victory: 

In  1964:  "McNamara  told  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  hopes  to  withdraw  most  of  its 
troops  from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1965." 

In  1965,  he  said:  "It  will  be  a  long  war." 

In  October  1966,  be  said:  "I  see  no  reason 
to  expect  any  significant  Increase  in  the 
level  of  the  tempo  of  operations  in  South 
Vietnam." 

Communist  strength  in  South  Vietnam 
has  increased  from  120,000  in  January,  1965, 
to  an  estimated  298,000  at  present.  However, 
North  Vietnam  has  committed  only  one-fifth 
of  their  regular  army.  Based  on  the  estimate 
that  guerrillas  must  be  outnumbered  four  to 
one,  the  communists  have  more  than 
matched  the  American  buildup  to  476,000 
now.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  General  Westmore- 
land claims  he  needs  five  additional  U.S. 
divisions :  more  than  200,000  men. 

Tuesday  the  press  reported  General  Van 
Thieu  said:  "We  have  not  enough  Allied 
soldiers  which  we  need  to  win  the  war.  We 
need  a  big  amount  of  troops  to  be  every- 
where, to  do  many  jobs  at  the  same  time." 
At  this  time  the  President  might  reconsider 
his  September,  1964,  statement:  "We  don't 
want  OMi  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved .  .  .  and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  of 
war  In  Asia." 

During  the  past  two  years  Russia  has 
added  to  the  enemy  arsenal  in  South  Viet- 
nam rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortars,  auto- 
matic infantry  weapons  and  flame  throwers, 
while  in  North  Vietnam  she  has  supplied 
fighter  planes  and  antiaircraft  guns.  She  Is 
reported  to  be  supplying  75%  of  all  military 
supplies  and  has  said  she  will  continue  to 


furnish  all  military  aid  necessary.  The  Chi- 
nese are  furnishing  part  of  the  small  arms, 
clothing  and  food,  and  have  said  they  will 
assist  North  Vietnam  with  troops  whenever 
requested  to  do  so.  Both  countries  have  Indi- 
cated they  would  enter  the  war,  if  necessary, 
to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  from  being  defeated.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  neither  Russia  nor  China  are 
willing  for  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  the  communists  and  to  estab- 
lish a  powerful  military  base  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia. 

If  Russia  were  conducting  daily  bombing 
raids  against  an  American  ally,  as  we  are 
doing  Eigalnst  a  Russian  ally,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  would  limit  ourselves  to 
providing  only  military  equipment,  as  they 
are  doing. 

What  Is  the  effect  of  our  Vietnam  pwlicy 
on  the  nation?  It  is  responsible  for  the 
most  serious  economic,  financial  and  politi- 
cal problems  In  this  country.  It  is  causing  the 
huge  federal  deficit  which,  without  a  tax 
Increase,  could  run  to  more  than  $25  billion. 
In  order  to  curb  the  resulting  Inflationary 
pressures  the  government  has  proposed  a  10  % 
surtax  on  individuals  and  corporations, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  reduce  the  deficit, 
on  an  annual  basis,  between  $9  and  (10 
billion. 

This  war  Is  directly  causing  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  deficiency  in  our  International 
balance  of  payments,  which  Is  already  serious, 
as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest  short- 
term  debtor,  now  owing  nearly  $26  billion. 
It  is  reducing  our  free  gold  to  meet  these 
obligations  to  less  than  $2  billion. 

It  Is  creating  inflationary  pressures  in 
nearly  every  field — Increased  costs  of  living, 
going  up  at  about  3%  per  year — a  great 
shortage  of  skilled  workers — increasing 
strikes  and  exorbitant  demands  by  union 
labor — and  higher  Interest  rates.  In  all  cate- 
gories, due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  credit. 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Excluding  the  Viet- 
nam War,  at  the  end  of  1965  we  had  ap- 
proximately 20,600,000  veterans.  Total  veter- 
ans' benefits  paid  to  the  end  of  1965  were 
$134  billion;  by  the  end  of  this  year  It  Is 
estimated  they  will  be  $147  billion.  In  1966 
we  were  spending  In  excess  of  $6  billion  per 
year  for  veterans'  benefits,  and  the  Korean 
War  alone  Is  costing  more  than  $700  mlUlon 
a  year.  The  annual  operating  expense  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  has  now 
passed  the  billion  mark.  In  addition,  during 
1965  the  land  and  construction  costs  of  medi- 
cal faculties  was  $1,418,000.  Veterans  costs 
will  grow  rapidly  as  long  as  the  war  lasts, 
and  will  continue  for  decades.  The  ultimate 
astronomical  expense  Is  difficult  to  conceive. 
In  the  financial  sense,  a  war  Is  never  over. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  not  financial,  it  Is  the 
useless  suffering  of  the  millions  of  our  people 
whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  are 
drawn  Into  this  useless  conflict  unwillingly 
and  are  killed  and  maimed  for  life — not  in 
defense  of  their  country — but  because  of  our 
incompetent  and  Ill-advised  leadership. 

I  believe  Russia  is  glad  to  see  us  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam,  diverting  multi-billions 
of  our  resources  and  millions  of  our  man- 
power, while  she  is  rapidly  gaining  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  While  the  U.S.  lags  in  its 
nuclear  defense,  the  Soviets  are  rushing 
ahead.  It  is  believed  today's  nuclear  balance 
has  already  shifted  to  Russia. 

At  a  time  when  defense  against  missile  at- 
tack is  still  in  the  talking  stage  in  this 
country,  the  Soviet  Union  is  racing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us  at  this  time 
is  China's  rapid  growth  in  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
between  1972  and  1975  China  will  be  a  first- 
class  nuclear  i>ower  with  a  full  arsenal  of 
H-bombs  and  war  heads.  ICBM  will  be  in 
production  with  an  intercontinental  range  of 
6,000    miles.    This    would    hit    most   of    the 


world;  the  northern  stretches  of  the  U.S., 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  De- 
troit would  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  spending  over  $2  billion 
a  month  on  Vietnam  instead  of  being  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing 
atomic  strength  of  Russia  and  China. 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  II  has 
been  $128  billion — $91  bUllon  In  economic 
aid  and  $37  billion  in  mihtary  aid — with 
dubious  results  in  many  instances.  The 
United  States  is  pledged  to  defend  43  coun- 
tries under  specitlc  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  addition,  a  commitment  to  stop  aggres- 
sion covers  all  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  any  country  where  the  U.S.  hae  a 
military  base  is  promised  support. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  bil- 
lions abroad,  our  cities  are  exploding  in 
violent  protest  as  a  result  of  our  Injustice, 
and  neglect,  and  failure  to  meet  unfulfilled 
promises  of  the  "Great  Society."  Our  total 
estimated  Vietnam  pnd  foreign  aid  budget 
this  year  is  $30  billioa;  whereas,  the  Great 
Society  budget  is  approximately  40 Tc  of  that 
amount — $12.5  billion — which  is  half  of  what 
we  spend  in  Vietnam  alone. 

Senator  Percy  says:  "If  we  continue  to 
spend  $66  million  a  day  trying  to  save  the  16 
million  people  of  South  Vietnam  while  leav- 
ing the  plight  of  20  million  urban  poor  In 
our  own  country  unresolved — then  I  think 
we  have  our  priorities  terribly  confused." 

Public  and  Congressional  reaction  relative 
to  our  world-wide  Involvement,  especially 
in  Vietnam,  is  forcing  the  Administration 
to  reconsider  its  role  as  world  policeman. 

The  horrible  Vietnam  debacle,  tragic  as  It 
Is.  may  yet  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it 
forces  us  to  recognize  our  staggering  fail- 
ures at  home.  Runaway  crime,  delinquency, 
the  riots  in  our  cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated 
youth — all  spring  in  part  from  this.  No  won- 
der Russia  had  this  to  say  about  the  VS.: 
"Only  in  mockery  can  the  word  'free'  be  ap- 
plied to  a  society  which  cannot  provide  toler- 
able living  conditions  and  democratic  rights 
to  a  considerable  part  of  its  population." 

It  is  tragic  that  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world,  with  6%  of  Its  population  and 
producing  40%  of  its  wealth,  should  have 
lost  the  respect  of  most  of  the  world.  The 
world,  with  few  exceptions,  would  like  us 
to  leave  Vietnam.  The  continued  confidence 
and  good  relation  with  Japan,  our  greatest 
asset  in  Asia,  Is  dependent  upon  our  getting 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  is  true  with  all 
the  Western  European  governments  and  our 
friends  In  Latin  America.  We  cannot  sur- 
vive, no  matter  how  powerful  we  are,  In  a 
world  without  friends. 

With  these  disastrous  effects  on  the  nation 
to  continue  our  ruthless  pursuit  in  Vietnam 
Is  madness.  To  withdraw  is  sanity.  The  con- 
sequences of  withdrawing  cannot  i>ossibIy 
be  as  disastrous  for  this  nation  as  pursuing 
our  present  course.  The  greatest  service  we 
could  render  the  Vietnamese  is  to  withdraw 
from  their  country,  leaving  them  to  negotiate 
a  conclusion  to  the  war,  which  Is  their 
right. 

There  Is  something  Intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  In  negotiations  to  decide  the 
future  of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  power, 
which  is  true  also  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam  de- 
cided by  outside  powers  Is  a  violation  of 
self-determination.  Whatever  negotiations 
go  on  should  be  among  the  Vietnamese 
themselves — each  group  negotiating  from  its 
own  position  of  strength,  uninfluenced  by 
outside  powers. 

If  the  U.S.  Insists  on  negotiating,  it  should 
be  with  Russia  and  China,  as  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  furnished  by  these  countries, 
without  which  the  war  would  coUapise.  In 
any  case,  the  United  States  cannot  negotiate 
strength  for  any  future  segment  of  govern- 
ment  in   South   Vietnam.   The   presence   of 
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the  United  States  can  only  distort  the  true 
balance  of  forces,  and  only  a  settlement 
which  represents  this  balance  can  bring 
about  a  stable  government. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  show  In  what 
way  a  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad. 
Under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Vietnam  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  enforce  Its  independence  as  has 
Tito  In  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  other  Rus- 
sian satellites.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  choice  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
both  North  and  South.  Both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Elsenhower  have  stated  that  had 
the  election  called  for  under  the  Geneva 
Treaty  been  held  in  1956,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  so 
popular  he  would  have  won  by  a  large  major- 
ity. While  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  a  communist,  he  Is 
not  Russian,  he  is  not  Chinese,  he  is  Vietnam- 
ese— and  Russian,  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
communism  may  differ  widely.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  our  best  interests  would  be  served 
by  having  Ho  Chi  Minh's  communist  regime 
as  a  buffer  against  the  Chinese  communists. 
History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  that 
liquidates  a  bad  venture  suffers  from  loss 
of  prestige.  Proud,  powerful  England  surren- 
dered to  the  thirteen  American  colonies  and 
did  not  suffer  for  it.  More  recently,  Prance 
moved  out  voluntarily  from  Algeria  and  In- 
dochina. Today  she  has  more  world  prestige 
than  ever  before.  Russia  pulled  her  missiles 
out  of  Cuba;  her  prestige  has  not  suffered. 
Hans  Morgenthau  has  written:  "Is  it  really 
a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  in  a 
war  which  it  is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can 
afford  to  lose?  This  Is  the  real  issue  which 
Is  presented  by  the  argument  of  prestige." 
We  should  be  less  interested  In  saving  face 
and  more  interested  In  saving  lives.  It  Is  pos- 
sibly not  easy  for  a  proud  nation  to  admit  it 
has  blundered,  but  throughout  history  great 
men  and  nations  have  gained  stature  by  so 
doing. 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Russia  and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  world,  which  would  tend 
to  deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  China.  So  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam, 
Russia  and  China  consider  us  their  enemy. 
Kosygln  made  this  crystal  clear  In  his  state- 
ment before  the  United  Nations  and  In  his 
conference  with  Johnson  at  Glassboro. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplomati- 
cally and  open  our  doors  to  trade  and  travel 
and  help  bring  her  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  no  longer  Ignore  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  population  as  though  It  did 
not  exist. 

In  conclusion:  What  can  we  expect  from 
the  stricken  Vietnamese  nation  but  hatred, 
deep  and  abiding?  Their  farms  and  villages 
have  been  laid  waste,  their  families  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Their  husbands  and  sons  are 
dead,  maimed  or  missing.  And  children,  or- 
phaned and  grotesquely  burned,  have  been 
seen  running  through  the  rubble  In  packs. 
We  can  never  blot  out  the  deed  which 
stands  aa  a  testimony  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Nor  can  we  really  make  amends  for 
the  enormity  of  our  crime  against  these 
people,  who  know  us  not,  but  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  save  from  communism. 

But  we  can  try.  We  can  make  a  begin- 
ning. And,  in  conscience,  how  can  that  be- 
ginning be  less  than  immediate  withdrawal 
of  our  evil  presence,  because  that  Is  what 
it  has  proved  to  be  In  the  lives  of  the  Viet- 
namese. And  we  can  himibly,  with  vigor,  and 
never  ceasing,  do  everything  In  the  power 
of  a  rich  toid  repentant  nation  to  heal,  and 
rebuild,  and  reassure. 

The  Vietnamese  will  never  forget  us,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  forget 
the  Vietnamese.  Because  It  Is  this  Vietnam 
tragedy  which  has  shown  \u  ourselves  aa 
others  see  us:  a  nation  to  be  feared  Instead 
of  loved,  flushed  with  pride  and  sure  of 
omnipotence.  An  arrogant  nation,  not  quali- 
fied to  handle  power  wisely. 

W^hlle  the  hour  la  late,  it  Is  not  yet  im- 


possible to  turn  the  page.  Men  and  nations 
have  made  new  beginnings  before.  And  out 
of  defeat,  there  has  often  come  victory — and 
what  a  victory  It  could  be  for  this  nation,  so 
bountifully  endowed — to  reverse  Its  image, 
make  Itself  loved  and  admired  and  revered, 
so  that  it  could  stand  forth  before  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  around  the  globe,  as  an  example 
of  what  they  might  wish  to  become. 

But  the   road  Is   long — and   we  must  win 
much  forgiveness.  So  let  us  begin. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AND    VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  while 
visiting  in  Canada  the  other  day  I  read 
in  the  Montreal  Gazette,  one  of  Canada's 
leading  newspapers,  an  editorial  which 
I  commend  to  my  Senate  colleagues.  The 
editorial,  entitled  "President  Johnson 
and  Vietnam,"  points  up  a  seldom 
brought  out  fact;  namely,  that  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  has  stabilized  Asia,  per- 
mitting many  nations  in  that  area  of  the 
world  to  concentrate  their  resources  and 
energies  on  solving  their  own  economic 
and  social  problems.  The  editorial  fur- 
ther, and  I  think  correctly,  suggests  that 
our  troops  in  Vietnam  have  been  an  in- 
fluencing factor  in  the  present  internal 
struggle  which  is  taking  place  in  China, 
deterring  the  hard-line  Maoists  from  em- 
barking on  a  course  of  imbridled  aggres- 
sion against  China's  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

At  a  time  when  President  Johnson  is 
being  criticized  by  both  sides  for  his  con- 
duct of  the  war.  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial very  convincingly  presents  the 
merits  of  the  "middle  way"  in  approach- 
ing and  hopefully  bringing  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREsmENT  Johnson  and  Vietnam 
Another  round  in  the  Vietnam  debate  was 
heard  this  past  week  In  Washington  and  all 
the  principal  participants  took  the  rostrum 
again.  Joined  by  some  new  faces.  The  reason 
for  the  latest  round  was  President  Johnson's 
announcement  of  an  increase  of  45,000  troops 
for  Vietnam,  plus  a  10  per  cent  sxutax  to 
help  defray  the  huge  budget  deflclt. 

The  old  debaters.  Including  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght.  reviewed  their  argiunents 
against  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  futility  of  it.  They  say  the  war  is  not 
being  won,  and  there  Is  little  prospect  of  It 
ending  In  a  year  or  even  a  decade.  Vietnam 
Is  a  black  mark  on  the  American  record  and 
the  best  approach  for  the  American  adminis- 
tration would  be  to  cut  Its  losses  and  pull 
out. 

On  the  other  side,  where  criticism  did  not 
follow  a  consistent  line,  a  new  consensus 
seems  to  be  emerging.  One  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  of  this  group  Is  House  Republican 
leader  Gerald  Ford.  He  accused  the  President 
and  the  Administration  of  prolonging  the 
war  by  putting  nearly  one-half  of  the  Air 
Force's  top  priority  targets  off  limits.  Until 
these  restrictions  are  lifted,  he  said,  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  sending  one  more  Ameri- 
can to  Vietnam. 

The  critics  approach  the  problem  differ- 
ently, but  they  are  playing  one  common 
theme — fear  of  the  futxire.  It  Is  a  war  seem- 
ingly without  an  end.  The  future  is  unknown, 
and  fear  of  the  unknown,  politically,  is  a 
potent  weapon.  Both  sides  are  using  it  against 
the  administration,  with  great  effect,  as  the 
latest  public  opinion  polls  show. 

But  Senator  Pulbrlght.  on  the  one  side, 


and  Representative  Ford,  on  the  other,  have 
failed  to  bring  up  the  past.  What  effect  has 
the  Vietnam  war  had  on  world  peace  and 
order,  particularly  stability  In  Asia?  Is  there 
not  an  argument  to  be  made  that  If  the 
Americans  had  not  stepped  Into  the  Vietnam 
breach  30  months  ago  with  huge  supplies  of 
troops  and  material,  Asia  would  be  In  a  dif- 
ferent position  today? 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain 
what  Asia  would  have  experienced  If  the 
Americans  had  not  responded  In  Vietnam, 
as  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  Asia.  The  only  certainty  is 
that  Asia  Is  relatively  stable  at  the  present 
time  and  the  stability  Is  allowing  such  coun- 
tries as  India,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  more  meaningful 
and  fundamental  problems  of  existence. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  stability 
is  that  Communist  China,  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  country  in  Asia,  is  preoccupied 
with  an  Internal  debate  about  Its  own  fu- 
ture. It  could  be  argued  that  the  presence  of 
the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  helped  to  start  the  de- 
bate within  China.  At  least  one  of  the  issues 
in  the  debate  apparently  is  whether  China 
will  choose  to  deal  with  the  United  States  In 
the  future — whether  it  will  turn  inward  or 
outward. 

This  debate  (or  revolution)  is  the  most 
important  single  event  in  Asia.  The  Vietnam 
war  haw  taken  second  place.  Any  significant 
change  In  the  American  position  there,  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  internal  struggle  remains 
unresolved,  could  tip  the  balance  of  that 
struggle. 

A  pull-out  by  the  United  States  probably 
would  give  heart  to  the  hard-line  Maoists  in 
China.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  unleashes  all  Its  destructive  power  on 
North  Vietnam,  these  same  reactionary,  In- 
sane elements  In  China  might  over-react. 

President  Johnson  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  advice  of  either  of  the  two  opposition 
groups,  especially  at  the  present  time.  He 
must  be  cautious  In  applying  the  pressure. 
In  displaying  determination,  while  showing 
restraint. 

He  has  chosen  the  middle  way,  and  It  Is 
the  most  difficult  course  at  the  moment,  when 
on  the  one  side  he  is  being  accused  of  using 
his  power  arrogantly  and  on  the  other  side 
of  using  It  timidly. 


DANGER    FACING    NATION'S 
SCHOOLS? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  magazine  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  recently  printed  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  former  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Hansen  spoke  of  the  danger  pre- 
sented by  "social  activists"  on  our  courts 
and  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  free  public 
education. 

That  this  article  may  be  more  gen- 
erally read,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Danger  Facing   Nation's   Schools? 

(Interview   with    superintendent  of   schools 

in  Nation's  Capital) 

(Note. — Federal  control  of  local  schools  is 
the  danger  a  prominent  educator  sees  in  U.S. 
court  orders  and  the  agitation  of  "social 
activists." 

(It  is  time,  he  says,  to  "get  off  the  racist 
binge"  and  return  the  schools  to  their  basic 
Job  of  teaching  children. 

(Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen  won  praise  for  desegre- 
gating Washington  schools  13  years  ago.  Now 
he  Is  retiring  In  protest  against  a  court  rul- 
ing that  orders  still  more  changes  In  the 
school  system. 

(In  this  interview,  held  In  the  conference 
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room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report,"  Dr. 
Hansen  tells  why  Washington's  school  prob- 
lems raise  basic  issues  of  imp>ortance  to  the 
entire  nation.) 

Q.  Dr.  Hansen,  you  have  had  13  years  of 
experience  with  integration  In  Washington 
schools.  Out  of  that  experience,  what  Is  the 
major  conclusion  that  you  have  drawn? 

A.  I  think  the  main  conclusion  Is  that  In- 
tegration Is  a  possibility  if  we  forget  about 
race  In  relation  to  it.  What  we  have  to  deal 
with,  I  think,  Is  people — people  having  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  development  and  capacity 
to  Improve  themselves.  And  I  think  we 
should  get  off  the  racist  binge  that  we've 
gotten  Into  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  What  has  stimulated  this  "racist  binge," 
as  you  call  it — the  Government? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  Government  Is  in- 
volved to  some  extent  in  apparently  encour- 
aging— particularly  through  the  antipoverty 
activities — a  response  that  Is  based  pretty 
much  on  economic  status  and  race.  So,  in 
this  respect,  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
quite  heavily  responsible  for  what  is  going 
on. 

A  possible  outcome  in  this  situation,  I 
think,  is  class  warfare — class  in  terms  of 
money,  status,  economics — the  idea  that  I've 
got  more  money  than  you,  therefore  I  should 
share  some  of  it — and  race. 

The  most  unwholesome  part  of  the  current 
racist  emphasis  is  that  it  discourages  the 
process  of  Integration. 

Q.  What  is  integration? 

A.  In  my  Judgment,  integration  Is  simply 
defined  as  the  capacity  of  people  to  be  to- 
gether without  being  conscious  of  race — the 
appreciation  of  each  other  regardless  of  race 
or  economic  status  or  religion. 

Q.  Are  Washington  schools  Integrated? 

A.  I  would  maintain  they  are.  In  that  no 
child  Is  ever  denied  a  place  or  any  activity 
because  of  race  or  creed  or  any  other  exter- 
nal condition.  The  children  are  all  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  in  respect  to 
where  they  attend  school.  And  there  is  actu- 
ally some  degree  of  blraclal  membership  in 
most  of  our  schools.  As  many  as  85  per  cent 
of  Washington  children  attend  schools  in 
which  there  are  some  children  of  the  other 
race. 

Now,  of  course.  In  some  cases  there  may  be 
only  three  or  four  white  children  in  a  school 
that's  otherwise  Negro.  The  integration  fac- 
tor there  is  not  very  strong  if  you  think  of 
integration  as  requiring  some  kind  of  arbi- 
trary balance — for  example,  60  per  cent 
white  and  50  per  cent  Negro. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  idea  of  seek- 
ing an  arbitrary  racial  balance? 

A.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  ridiculous 
concept.  And  It's  foolhardy,  too.  because  you 
can  never  achieve  It.  You  can't  by  edict 
declare  that  "you  white  folks  are  going  to 
have  to  send  your  children  to  this  school  and 
you  Negro  parents  are  going  to  have  to  send 
yoiu-  children  to  that  school  to  get  a  racial 
balance." 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  wrong  In  this  idea 
of  moving  children  around  for  racial  bal- 
ance? 

A.  The  basic  flaw  In  this  particular  prac- 
tice— I  was  about  to  call  it  philosophy,  but  I 
don't  think  it  Justifies  that  kind  of  term — 
Is  that  the  sociologist  or  whoever  It  Is  who 
conjures  up  such  grandiose  schemes  is  ex- 
ploiting the  children  to  accomplish  what  the 
adults  are  not  willing  to  accomplish  them- 
selves. 

In  so-called  ghetto  areas,  for  example,  par- 
ents often  say,  "Don't  move  us;  move  the 
children." 

Q.  In  city  after  city,  you  find  complaints 
about  schools,  and  demands  being  made  for 
changes  in  schools.  Why  Is  this? 

A.  The  public  schools  are  being  made 
scapegoats,  not  only  In  Washington,  but  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit. 
Cleveland.  You  can't  escape  the  very  clear 
evidence  that  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  iK)or  in  the  larger  cities  are  be- 


ing transferred  to  the  systems  of  public  edu- 
cation In  those  cities. 

Schools  are  being  asked  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do. 

Schools  cannot  remake  a  family,  except, 
perhaps,  by  affecting  the  next  generation.  It's 
almost  impossible  for  any  sociologist,  really. 
to  reconstruct  a  family  that  has  deteriorated. 

Now.  I  have  another  belief  which  I  can't 
really  document,  but  which  I  think  is  funda- 
mental and  important: 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  very  close  evidence 
that  the  concerted  attack  upon  public  edu- 
cation around  the  country  may  be  motivated 
by  the  desire  of  people  In  high  political  office 
in  Washington  to  set  the  pattern  from  which 
they  would  like  to  have  education  cut 
throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  their  aim  Is  for  federal 
control  over  the  local  schools? 

A.  I  think  It  Is  very  clearly  that — to  break 
down  regional  or  local  control,  to  take  the 
schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
centralize  their  management  on  a  national 
scale. 

Q.  Who  are  the  people  who  want  to  do 
this? 

A.  There  are  people  who  sit  in  the  offices  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  in 
the  Office  of  Education  who  believe  that  they 
have  a  kind  of  omniscience — that  they  can 
see  and  do  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country.  They  have  said 
that  to  me.  In  conferences  at  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  where  I  protested 
certain  requirements  which  Intruded  upon 
the  rights  of  boards  of  education  to  make  ap- 
pointments and  to  conduct  the  operation  of 
the  Head  Start  program. 

These  men — w^ell-lntentioned.  I  am  sure — 
say  to  me:  "We  can't  be  sure  that  boards  of 
education  will  do  these  things  right."  So 
in  the  quiet  of  their  offices  they  make  pat- 
terns for  education  around  the  country. 

The  intention  may  be  good,  but  I  think 
the  objective  is  tremendously  dangerous  to 
the  very  essence  of  our  freedom,  which  is 
that  schools  be  decentralized  and  locally 
operated. 

Q.  These  people  sitting  In  their  quiet  of- 
fices who,  you  say,  are  planning  these 
things — what  kind  of  people  are  they? 

A.  In  my  contacts  with  people  from  the 
Office  of  Education  and  HEW  [  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare]  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the — let  me  put  it  in  the  most 
pleasant  term — by  the  innovative  aspect  of 
their  approach  to  education.  For  them,  the 
old  ways  won't  do.  Just  simply  to  have  a 
teacher  to  teach  youngsters  to  read  In  a 
direct  manner — that's  not  acceptable. 

They  want  change.  These  men  are  brought 
into  these  offices  because  they've  got  some 
kind  of  reputations  for  being  Innovators,  for 
being  Imaginative.  Put  that  label  on  any 
school  man,  and  he  can  go  any  place  he  wants 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  seeing  the  social  activists  rising  to 
dominance.  Some  of  my  severest  critics  here 
in  Washington  are  social  activists  who  are 
employed  by  HEW. 

Q.  What  are  social  activists? 

A.  These  are  people.  In  my  Judgment,  who 
first  seem  to  make  It  their  business  to  create 
disturbance — not  physical  violence,  but  dis- 
turbance; to  be  constantly  critical  of  the 
establishment,  the  school  system;  to  be  in- 
volved In  all  kinds  of  group  activities  in 
stimulating  very  small  numbers  of  parents 
to  participate  In  the  social  revolution. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  the  people  pro- 
pose to  do  in  terms  of  social  revolution,  but 
they  seem  to  be  bent  on  accomplishing 
change  without,  sometimes,  being  too  much 
concerned  about  what  that  change  Is  going 
to  be. 

Q.  Is  It  only  from  appointed  officials  that 
these  attacks  on  our  educational  system 
come? 

A.  Antagonisms  sometimes  come  from  very 
prominent  Senators — whom  I  won't  name — 


who  give  me  the  Impression  that  their  atti- 
tude toward  free  public  education  in  the 
American  style  is  so  negative  that  they  never 
miss  a  chance  to  deride  It,  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
failure. 

ABUSE    OF    education 

Q.  What  could  be  the  end  result  of  all 
this? 

A.  There  is  no  one  party  in  power  nation- 
ally that  can  now  use  the  schools  to  perpet- 
uate Itself  in  power.  So  you  ask:  Why  this 
attack  on  public  education? 

I  think  there's  a  definite  motive  to  disturb 
confidence  In  public  education  and  in  boards 
of  education  so  that  there  can  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  controls  in  Washington.  This  may 
be  a  kind  of  benign  despotism  to  start  with. 
but  I  think  ultimately  it  could  be  misused 
for  such  purposes  as  Hitler  used  education 
in  Germany.  You  may  remember  that  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  over  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Mussolini  did  this  |ln 
Italy) .  The  Russians  have  done  it.  The  total- 
itarians  perpetuate  themselves  in  control 
through  the  use  of  the  education  of  the 
child. 

I  have  anxiety  about  this.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  things  ought  to  be  thought  about. 

Q.  Is  federal  money  being  used  to  break 
down  local  control  over  education? 

A.  Of  course.  The  money  from  the  poverty 
program— I'm  talking  here  about  Operation 
Head  Start — has  to  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Office. 

There  is  some  flexibility  In  the  Office  of 
Education  funds  right  now  because  I  think 
that  office  is  running  a  little  bit  scared  at 
this  time — they're  frightened.  But  there  are 
guidelines  set  down  there,  too — and  I'm  not 
talking  here  about  desegregation. 

I  think  schools  ought  to  be  completely  de- 
segregated in  terms  of  de  jure  segregation 
{segregation  by  law  or  official  policy).  But. 
even  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
guidelines  for  local  people  to  follow  are  being 
set  down  by  people  who  are  a  long  way  from 
the  battlefield. 

Rules  such  as  U.S.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
has  set  down  for  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Jon  June  19]  are  actually  a  dem- 
onstration of  Judicial  control  over  education. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the 
effect  of  Judge  Wright's  ruling  on  the 
Washington  schools? 

A.  The  immediate  effect  is  going  to  be 
Inconsequential,  because  most  of  the  things 
he  ordered  were  already  in  the  process  of 
being  done. 

Judge  Wright  ordered  abandonment  of  the 
track  system  of  assigning  pupils  to  courses 
of  study  according  to  their  learning  abilities. 
The  school  board  obviously  w.as  going  to 
abandon  the  track  system  anyway.  Judge 
Wright  did  not  have  to  tell  them  to  do  It. 

The  Judge  ordered  busing  of  children 
from  Negro  neighborhoods  into  schools  of 
the  Northwest  part  of  the  city  ja  predomi- 
nantly white  area).  The  board  is  already  bus- 
ing children  into  Northwest  schools  to  re- 
lieve overcrowding. 

The  Judge  ordered  the  elimination  of  op- 
tional zones  I  in  which  pupils  have  a  choice 
of  schools  to  attend).  The  board  already  had 
received  proposals  to  eliminate  the  optional 
zones — not  because  we  regarded  them  as 
racist  in  nature,  but  Just  because  we  don't 
need  them  now. 

So,  m  terms  of  tlie  court's  decrees,  the 
board  was  on  the  way  to  enacting  them.  But 
the  long-term  effect  of  the  Wright  decision 
is  the  hazard — the  effect  of  every  school- 
board  decision  being  checked  by  the  court, 
of  the  school  board  having  to  go  to  Judge 
Wright  to  get  clearance  on  major  policy  ques- 
tions allegedly  Involving  desegregation.  This 
is  th.  hazard. 

V/hether  the  board  can  function  effectively 
this  way  in  the  long  run  is  a  question.  You 
clon't  know  how  many  years  this  court  con- 
trol -night  last.  It  may  last  as  long  as  Judge 
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Wright  1b  on  the  bench  here,  because  there 
la  no  apparent  end  to  this  control. 

Bo,  In  my  judgment,  It  U  Inevitable  that 
the  Waablngton  achools  will  8\iffer  uncer- 
tainty and  chaos.  I'm  sure  the  principals 
must  b«  wondering  what  la  going  to  happen 
thla  autumn.  They  must  be  wondering  how 
to  organize. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  one  effect  of  all  this 
might  be  an  increase  In  the  movement  of 
white  children  out  of  the  Washington  public 
Bcboola? 

A.  It  la  already  accelerated.  The  private 
cchoola  are  being  swamped  by  applications. 
There's  a  panic  In  those  areas  of  the  city 
affected,  particularly  In  the  Northwest  sec- 
tions— also  among  teachers  who  wonder  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  them. 

Q.  Are  teachers  thinking  of  quitting? 

A.  Yea — because,  you  see,  under  the  Judge's 
order  to  get  more  Integration  of  faculties 
there  may  be  an  arbitrary  transfer  of  many 
teachers.  In  a  predominantly  white  school 
si'.ch  as  Eaton,  for  example,  they  may  take 
50  per  cent  of  the  white  teachers  out  of  that 
school  and  say  to  them,  arbitrarily,  "You  go 
to  this  school  or  that  school"  which  has 
mostly  Negro  pupils.  And  there  would  be 
the  moving  of  a  similar  number  of  Negro 
teachers  Into  mostly  white  schools. 

This  Is  the  most  unbelievable  employment 
practice  I  could  Imagine. 

Whether  teachers  will  quit  or  not — well. 
some  cannot  afford  to  quit,  because  they 
have  too  much  at  stake  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. But  many  will  quit.  Those  who  can  retire 
will  retire.  Some  are  doing  it  now. 

So,  by  this  measure,  It's  going  to  be  quite 
a  different  school  system,  even  In  September, 
than  It  was  in  June. 

Q.  la  all  this  going  to  make  integration 
even  more  difficult  In  schools  that  are  already 
91  per  cent  Negro? 

A.  It  destroys  any  possibility  of  integra- 
tion, obviously. 

TIOLZNCX   AMONG   STUDENTS 

Q.  Enrollment  records  show  that  there  are 
31,317  fewer  white  pupils  In  Washington  pub- 
lic schools  now  than  there  were  13  years  ago, 
when  the  schools  were  first  desegregated. 
What  la  the  reason?  Why  are  so  many  white 
families  leaving  Washington? 

A.  The  main  reason  Is  that  a  school  Is  the 
children  In  It,  more  than  anything  else.  This 
Is  a  concept  that  Is  hard  to  make  clear. 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  in  Washington  Is 
a  great  school  because  it  has  fine,  middle- 
class.  Intelligent,  concerned,  well-motivated 
youngsters  In  It. 

Now,  the  tendency  of  a  parent  is  to  regard 
thla  as  a  good  context  for  the  education  of 
his  child.  This  Is  not  necessarily  snobbish- 
ness or  racism.  It  is  a  feeling  that,  first  of  all, 
the  child  will  be  fairly  safe.  He's  not  likely  to 
be  beaten  or  robbed — that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  such  things  go  on  In  some  Washing- 
ton schools? 

A.  There  la  a  great  deal  of  that,  yes.  Not  in 
the  claasrooma,  actually.  They  are  generally 
\inder  good  order.  It  la  when  children  leave 
the  classrooms  that  they  get  Into  these  trou- 
bles—occasionally In  the  hallways  or  the 
playgrounds,  but  generally  while  going  to 
and  from  school.  Groups  of  children  will 
waylay  an  Individual  child  on  the  route  to 
school.  One  of  the  Southwest  schools  had 
four  or  five  incidents  of  that  within  a  week's 
time. 

Q.  What  causes  thla  lawless  behavior? 

A.  It  tends  to  become  a  way  of  life,  where 
even  survival  requlrea  the  capacity  to  fight 
back,  I've  had  reports  that  mothers  who  go 
off  to  work  tell  their  children  to  "hit  back, 
fight  back."  Sometimes  these  children  carry 
small  weapons  In  order  to  protect  themselves. 
It's  a  defensive  kind  of  thing. 

Then,  apparently,  when  people  live  In  great 
congested  units,  such  as  In  public-housing 
unlta,  feuda  develop.  Children  are  fighting 
battles  In  the  halla,  going  Into  each  other's 
aportmenta  and  committing  acta  of  vandal- 
lanx.  They  become  hostile  toward  each  other. 


This  Is  not  a  racial  thing,  you  see.  It's  a 
condition  of  intense  hostility,  bitterness  and 
anger  which  permeates  the  relationships  of 
many  children,  particularly  in  congested 
housing — real  slum  dwellings,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  anger  surrounding  them. 

Q.  How  can  ycu  isolate  pupils  from  this 
element? 

A.  Parents  whose  children  are  not  capable 
of  survival  in  this  Iclnd  of  situation  want 
them  In  a  school  setting  where  they  will  be 
challenged  mentalls" — not  by  the  threat  of 
physical  violence.  They  want  schools  where 
they  win  be  stimulated  by  others  who  are 
anxious  to  work  and  make  good,  by  children 
who  are  motivated  They  want  schools  where 
their  children  will  not  be  held  back  by  other 
children  whose  parents  have  not  inspired 
them  to  perform. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  want  that  kind 
of  school — and  not  solely  the  affluent  or  mid- 
dle class,  but  also  often  the  poor  Negro  and 
the  poor  white.  A  great  majority  of  the  poor 
want  a  school  that  Is  orderly  and  safe  for 
children  and  where  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  learn. 

Q.  If  Washington  schools  deteriorate,  what 
is  going  to  be  the  effect  on  the  Negro  mid- 
dle class?  Are  they  going  to  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  Washington  schools,  too? 

A.  They're  already  leaving  as  fast  as  they 
can — for  the  same  reasons  that  the  white 
middle  class  is  leaving. 

Q.  If  both  white  and  Negro  middle-class 
p>eople  are  going  to  be  fleeing  these  schools 
in  even  greater  numbers,  are  we  going  to  wind 
up  here  in  Washington  with  schools  attended 
exclusively  by  lawless  elements,  leaving  the 
schools  a  "blackboard  jungle"? 

A.  I  want  to  avoid  any  impression  that  the 
schools  are  blackboard  jungles.  If  you  visit 
schools  you'll  find  the  classes  are  In  good 
order.  Occasionally  you  may  find  a  teacher 
having  some  trouble  with  the  pupils.  But  the 
school  itself  Is  not  a  dangerous  environment. 

What  Is  dangerous  Is  that  so  many  of  the 
children  are  unmotivated,  with  poor  atti- 
tudes toward  work  or  learning,  so  that  mid- 
dle-class Negroes  and  middle-class  whites  who 
want  a  more  stimulating  environment  for 
their  children  spend  every  effort  to  get  their 
children  Into  private  schools  or  go  out  into 
the  suburbs  of  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

DtTFEBENCES    OF    ABILrrT 

Q.  Are  there  Important  differences  of  abil- 
ity among  children? 

A.  I  suspect  that  even  going  back  to  very 
ectfllest  history  this  has  been  recognized  as 
a  fact. 

There  have  always  been  generals  and  there 
have  always  been  privates.  Some  people  are 
capable  of  developing  constitutions.  Others 
are  best  able  to  build  dams  or  repair 
machines.  Ability  differentials  are  taken  for 
granted.  We  have  very  bright  Negro  children; 
we  have  very  bright  white  children.  We  have 
very  slow  Negro  children;  we  have  very  slow 
white  children. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration:  A  white 
mother  came  to  me  about  a  year  ago  and 
said: 

"I'm  grateful  to  you  for  the  track  system. 
I'll  tell  you  why.  I  have  a  very  bright  child, 
and  this  youngster  Is  In  the  honors  curricu- 
lum. I  have  a  very  slow  child,  and  he  Is  In 
the  basic  curriculum.  The  track  system  Is 
supplying  the  needs  of  my  entire  family." 

She  was  saying,  in  effect,  what  everyone 
knows:  that  the  differential  can  occur  within 
a  family,  by  nature,  by  accident.  There  can 
be  a  child  who  needs  sjjeclal  attention  in 
terms  of  his  limited  Intellectual  capacity, 
and  another  child  who  needs  special  atten- 
tion because  he  Is  very  bright. 

So  the  existence  of  differential  in  ability 
Is  extremely  important  In  education. 

Q.  Is  your  so-called  track  system  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  differences? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  It  worked? 

A.  I  think  It  has,  but  few  now  in  control 
of  schools  seem  to  believe  me. 


Q.  What  Is  the  track  system?  How  does  It 
work? 

A.  Actually,  It's  a  very  simple  system  based 
upon  one  primary  principle,  which  is  that 
every  youngster  needs  to  be  taught  strongly 
m  the  fundamental  skills,  whether  he  Is  In- 
tellectually gifted  or  whether  he  Is  Intel- 
lectually handicapped. 

In  a  class,  you  have  to  reduce  the  range 
of  differences  so  the  teacher  can  teach  a 
narrower  target — teach  the  child  who  has  a 
handicap  In  reading  some  of  the  simplest 
reading  techniques,  but  teach  the  child  who 
can  read  750  words  a  minute  not  just  how  to 
read  but  how  to  Improve  the  quality  of  his 
thinking  In  terms  of  getting  the  meaning 
out  of  what  he  reads.  This  Is  the  difference. 

So  we  have  four  tracks — four  sequences  of 
study : 

There  Is  a  program  for  children  with  se- 
vere retardation  which  we  call  the  basic  pro- 
gram. It  stresses  the  basic  skills. 

The  regular,  or  general  program — where 
really  the  bulk  of  the  children  are — offers 
the  usual  variety  of  school  subjects,  but 
again  the  stress  Is  on  the  academics,  or  fun- 
damentals, which  I  think  every  child  must 
have  if  he's  going  to  be  competent  as  a 
citizen. 

For  children  who  are  planning  to  go  on  to 
college,  there  Is  the  college-preparatory  pro- 
gram. 

Then  there's  the  honors  curriculum.  If  the 
child  is  gifted,  willing  to  work,  we  offer  him 
especially  challenging  courses,  such  as  three 
years  of  mathematics — the  top-quality  math, 
not  the  easy  stuff — four  years  of  a  foreign 
language,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Can  a  child  move  from  one  track  to 
another? 

A.  Of  course.  Many  do.  About  7  or  8  per 
cent  a  year  made  a  significant  Improvement 
and  moved  up  from  the  basic  to  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Q.  Then  why  have  some  Negroes  charged 
that  the  track  system  was  used  to  freeze  seg- 
regation? 

A.  That  charge  is  one  of  the  patently 
demagogic  elements  in  the  attack  charging 
resegregatlon  on  the  basis  of  race.  In  a  school 
system  which  Is  91  per  cent  Negro,  how  can 
you  do  that?  What  we  were  actually  doing 
was  to  try  to  find  means  by  which  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  learning. 

Q.  Why  do  Negroes  say  this  system  is  un- 
fair to  Negroes? 

A.  We  want  to  make  this  clear:  It  is 
chiefly  the  clvll-righta  leaders  who  say  this. 
I  think,  actually,  if  the  rank  and  flle  of  the 
Negro  parents  really  knew  what  the  track 
system  is,  they  would  vote  to  keep  it.  But 
now  the  track  system  has  been  so  be- 
labored— It's  made  a  scapegoat  for  every 
problem  a  child  has — that  I  think  the  track 
system  la  useless  In  Washington. 

Q.  Is  the  criticism  based  on  the  idea  that 
more  Negroes  than  whites  are  in  the  basic 
track? 

A.  The  contention  has  been  that  a  prin- 
cipal would  predetermine  what  a  youngster 
was  capable  of  doing  by  placing  him  in  a 
certain  slot — like  mall.  But  this  Is  not  how  It 
operates.  There  Is  a  continuous  guidance  pro- 
gram. We  have  more  guidance  than  ever  be- 
fore, more  testing,  more  evaluation  of 
pupils — and  we  are  learning  more  about  how 
to  teach  slow  learners  than  ever  before.  In- 
cidentally, there  are  special  problems  In 
learning  how  to  teach  gifted  youngsters. 

I  would  say  that  all  of  this  is  going  to  go 
by  the  board  when  the  track  system  is  elim- 
inated. 

Q.  Is  there  some  other  form  of  grouping 
that  might  work  and  be  accepted? 

A.  There  probably  wUl  ctUl  be  some  form  of 
ability  grouping,  but  I'm  not  able  to  imagine 
what  it  will  be,  I'm  going  to  have  to  leave 
that  to  the  bright  minds  that  are  now  guid- 
ing the  board  of  education.  1  don't  know 
what  they  are  going  to  propose. 

There  are  those,  apparently,  who  dream 
of  putting  children  together  completely 
heterogeneously. 
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Q.  Isn't  there  some  form  of  ability  group- 
ing in  nearly  every  American  school? 

A.  Even  within  the  elementary  schools 
there  is  ability  grouping.  I  think  that  people 
who  believe  that  It  is  possible  to  avoid  knowl- 
edge of  the  level  at  which  school  work  Is  be- 
ing done  by  dropping  titles  are  naive. 

ENCOURAGING    MEDIOCRrrT 

Q.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating the  track  system? 

A,  The  sad  part  about  the  loss  of  the 
honors  curriculum  Is  that  this  system  Iden- 
tifies and  stimulates  high-level  scholarship, 
I  used  the  word  "honors"  deliberately  when 
I  Introduced  the  program  In  1955.  Education 
had  gone  through  a  period  when  scholarship 
was  rather  unfashionable.  The  bright  child 
was  afraid  to  be  too  smart.  Scholarship  was 
not  honored.  The  "honors"  systems  put  the 
spotlight  on  scholarship — gave  It  distinction. 
I  think  it's  been  a  good  thing,  because  our 
honors  students  have  performed  very  well  on 
the  basis  of  every  standardized  test  given 
them. 

Now  all  of  this  is  to  be  submerged  in 
mediocrity,  where  a  bright  child  doesn't  dare 
to  be  too  bright,  and  where  a  slow  youngster 
Is  pacified  Into  believing  that  he's  doing  well. 

When  we  took  over  the  Integrated  schools 
In  1955,  I  found  chemistry  classes  In  the 
high  schools  that  were  offering  no  more  than 
the  simplest  general  science.  The  subject 
was  called  chemistry,  and  everybody  was 
happy.  But  the  pupils  were  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  As  soon  as  they  knocked  on  a  col- 
lege door,  they  were  disillusioned. 

So  here  Is  the  dilemma:  I  don't  believe 
that  you  can,  in  the  long  run,  safely  sub- 
merge the  importance  of  scholarship.  And  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  submerge  in  anonymity 
the  hazard  of  retardation.  If  you  do,  you  let 
the  children  slip  by  and  get  a  high-school 
diploma  unchallenged  by  the  fact  that  they 
really  have  not  moved  along,  educationally. 

Q.  Why  is  It  that  some  children  Just  can't 
be  brought  up  to  advanced  levels  In  school? 

A.  You're  asking  me  a  question  that  gets  to 
the  problem  of  nature,  and  how  nature 
makes  people. 

Genetically,  there  are  always  people  who 
have  intellectual  limitations.  Thla  is  not  a 
racial  thing.  We  are  talking  here  about  a 
group  of  people — perhaps  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  population — who 
never  actually  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  ab- 
stract mathematics,  for  example.  I  have 
taught  youngsters  like  this.  I  have  taught 
slow  high-school  students  who  were  wholly 
unable,  for  example,  to  get  the  concept  of 
agreement  between  subject  and  verb.  The 
only  way  you  could  teach  them  would  be  to 
say,  repetitively,  "You  were"  not  "You  was"; 
and  "They  are,"  not  "They  Is." 

There  la  a  point  of  view  that  asks:  "Why 
can't  you  develop  all  youngsters  into  the 
genius  class?  Why  can't  you  get  them  all 
ready  for  college?" 

The  answer  Is  that  you  can't.  This  is  simply 
the  way  things  are.  So  the  schools  must  de- 
velop a  program  which  is  geared  to  the  way 
children  actually  learn, 

Q.  Is  this  a  problem  of  home  environ- 
ment? 

A.  Some  of  this  may  be  environmental.  But 
we  have  tried  to  separate  the  child  who  has 
a  cultural,  environmental  handicap  from  the 
child  who  has  apparently  a  genetic,  Intellec- 
tual handicap.  The  child  who  has  the  en- 
vironmental handicap  can  respond  to  more 
abstract  Instruction,  and  he  Is  placed  in  the 
regular  programs  but  given  special  assistance 
and  special  enrichment  courses. 

Q.  What  happens  if  you  try  to  teach  these 
slow  learners  In  the  same  classes  with  fast 
learners? 

A.  The  teacher  has  to  make  a  choice.  If  she 
gives  the  kind  of  attention  to  the  slow  learner 
that  he  needs  to  make  progress,  then  she's 
going  to  neglect  the  faster  learner. 

In  this  kind  of  heterogeneous  cleiss,  what 
the  teacher  really  does  is  teach  the  middle 
group — the  average.  She  believes  "the  bright 


child  will  learn  anyway" — and  the  very  slow, 
she  can't  do  much  with — Just  lets  them  drag 
along. 

Some  people  dream  that  if  the  slow  child 
sits  beside  the  bright  one  that  some  kind  of 
osmosis  will  take  place  and  he  will  become 
able  to  learn. 

Q.  What  about  the  Idea  that  Negroes  will 
do  better  In  school  if  they  sit  beside  white 
pupils? 

A.  I  think  that  is  racist  nonsense.  It  pre- 
supposes that  the  Negro  Is  by  nature  in- 
ferior to  the  white  man. 

The  so-called  Coleman  report  (on  a  fed- 
erally financed  survey  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity] has  been  cited  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  Justifying  the  conclusion  that  a 
Negro  child  In  a  middle-class  white  school 
does  better  than  a  Negro  child  In  a  Negro 
school.  The  report  does  not  justify  such  a 
conclusion  at  all.  There  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  do  that. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  think  that  just  mixing 
the  races  In  the  classroom  is  the  answer  to 
Negroes'  educational  problems. 

A.  No,  not  arbitrary  mixing.  The  color  of 
children's  skin  should  not  be  a  factor  In  de- 
ciding what  children  go  to  school  together. 

REAL  NEED :   BETTER  SCHOOLS 

Q.  Would  It  be  more  effective  to  pour  more 
money  and  more  teaching  skills  into  the 
schools  as  they  are.  rather  than  trying  to 
change  the  complexion  of  the  schools? 

A.  This  Is  exactly  the  only  solution — Im- 
proving the  quality  of  schools  In  the  poverty 
areas. 

This  is  something  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  for  the  last  20  years  In  Washington.  And 
we  have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  despite 
the  common  assumption  that  every  school  in 
downtown  Washington  is  a  rotten  school.  We 
have  been  putting  in  more  teachers,  giving 
children  greater  opportunities  than  they 
have  ever  had  before.  The  idea  that  a  child 
Is  being  Isolated  in  so-called  ghetto  schools 
is  stupid. 

Q.  Where  did  Judge  Wright  get  the  idea 
he  expressed  in  his  decision — that  Negro 
children  and  children  in  the  low  economic 
group  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
terms  of  educational  expenditures  In  Wash- 
ington? 

A.  He  misused  statistics.  Let  me  explain 
this: 

We  have  a  very  limited  number  of  schools 
In  the  far  Northwest  section  of  Washington 
where  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  low  because 
the  enrollment  Is  small.  These  are  small 
schools. 

Q.  Are  these  predominantly  white  schools? 

A.  Yes.  But  some  of  the  so-called  white 
schools  actually  have  a  majority  of  Negroes, 
because  the  Negroes  have  come  In  on  the 
open-school  basis.  For  example,  one  small 
school  with  a  $600-per-capita  expenditure  Is 
predominantly  Negro. 

The  point  is  that  tiie  cost  of  operating  a 
building  and  supplying  the  prlnclpalshlp 
direction,  the  administrative  cost,  is  meas- 
ured against  the  number  of  pupils. 

Apparently  the  Judge  took  a  half  dozen  of 
the  small  schools  of  the  type  that  I  have 
mentioned  that  were  predominantly  white 
and  computed  the  per  capita  expenditure  In 
those  schools.  Then  he  computed  the  per 
capita  expenditure  in  other  schools,  larger 
schools,  that  are  predominantly  Negro.  And 
be  found  a  differential  of,  I  think,  $100  in  per 
capita  spending. 

Now,  statistically,  this  sounds  overwhelm- 
ing, and  editorial  writers  have  said:  "Look, 
you  are  discriminating  against  Negro  chil- 
dren in  favor  of  whites." 

But  these  few  schools  are  statistically  In- 
slgniflcant  in  relation  to  the  total  85,000 
youngsters  in  our  elementary  schools.  And 
there  is  a  really  more  accurate  measure  of 
school  resources.  That  is :  What  are  you  doing 
for  the  schools  in  terms  of  adjunct  services? 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  so-called  pov- 
erty areas  are  receiving  additional  adminis- 
trative aid  in  terms  of  assistant  principals, 


counselors,  librarians,  and  so  forth.  They  get 
special  reading  instruction,  other  free  serv- 
ices, and  food— free  lunches — none  of  which 
is  computed  in  the  per  capita  cost. 

So  we  see  here  statistical  analysis  being 
misused  to  form  a  conclusion  which  Is  ut- 
terly unsound.  The  Judge  failed  to  point  out 
that  there  are  certain  schools  In  Negro  sec- 
tions where  the  per  capita  costs  exceed  any- 
thing In  any  school  In  the  most  affluent  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  He  also  failed  to  point  out 
that  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  high  school  In  our 
most  affluent  area.  Is  receiving  less  In  terms 
of  dollars  and  services  than  m;iny  high 
schools  which  are  predominantly  Negro. 

Q.  Does  It  cost  more  to  educate  children 
from  poor,  predominantly  Negro  areas  than 
It  does  to  educate  children  from  more-afflu- 
ent white  neighborhoods? 

A.  There  has  to  be  what  everybody  calls 
compensatory  education.  A  youngster  with 
a  handicap  has  to  receive  more  attention. 
I'd  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not  a  new 
concept  in  American  education.  For  example. 
It  Is  always  more  expensive  to  educate  a 
blind  child  or  a  phvslcally  handicapped 
child. 

The  same,  I  think,  can  be  said  of  the  child 
who  Is  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper  food 
and  clothing,  or  by  a  poorly  structured  home, 
or  by  situations  In  which  he  has  not  been 
properly  developed  or  stimulated  or  moti- 
vated. 

We  have  nrgued  and  worked — in  Congress 
and  every  other  source^for  more  money  lor 
the  children  with  these  special  needs. 

CENEROSrrT     OP    CONGRESS 

Q.  Congress  appropriates  the  money  for 
Washington  schools.  Has  Congress  been  re- 
sponsive to  your  pleas? 

A.  Extremely  responsive.  The  average  an- 
nual Increase  for  operating  costs  for  the  past 
flve  years  was  three  times  higher  than  for 
the  five  years  before  I  became  superintendent. 
In  terms  of  construction,  the  capital  outlay 
In  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  18 
million  dollars.  In  the  three  years  before  I 
became  superintendent  the  average  was  about 
3  million  dollars.  You  would  think  that  peo- 
ple who  were  really  working  for  the  Negro 
and  the  poor  would  say:  "This  kind  of  sup- 
port Is  pretty  good.  Let's  be  careful  we  don't 
lose  It." 

Q.  What  about  the  charge  that  Southern 
Congressmen  are  holding  the  ptirse  strings 
and  cutting  down  on  the  D.C.  school  budget? 

A.  This  Is  a  name-calling  device  which  de- 
means the  clvU-rlghts  movement  and  the 
people  who  use  It.  I  reject  the  concept  that 
the  Southerner  is  automatically  opposed  to 
good  education.  It  Is  pretty  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  given  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  concentration  and  energy  on  improvement 
of  education  In  Washington. 

Q.  How  do  Washington  expenditures  for 
schools  compare  with  those  In  other  major 
cities? 

A.  We  are  next  to  New  York  In  jser  capita 
expenditure.  We  are  above  all  the  other  major 
cities.  This  year  the  estimated  expenditure 
per  capita  here  will  be  $750.  In  1957-58  It 
was  something  over  $300.  Spending  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  that  Judge  Wright 
questioned  In  his  decision  was  the  system  of 
neighborhood  schools.  He  suggested  that,  as 
presently  administered  at  least,  they  result 
in  harm  to  Negro  children  that  cannot  con- 
stitutionally be  fully  justified.  Do  you  think 
neighborhood  schools  should  be  broken  up  to 
get  more  racial  integration? 

A.  They  should  not  be  broken  up,  because 
a  neighborhood  school  is  the  best  educa- 
tional device  yet  developed,  just  from  the 
educational  point  of  view.  To  break  them  up 
In  order  to  get  integration  Is  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  operation. 

When  you  put  Negro  children  in  a  forced 
mixture  with  white  children  whose  parents 
are  fearful,  don't  want  them  there,  those 
parents  are  going  to  move  their  children 
out — even    If    they    have    to    build    private 
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■choola  of  their  own  to  do  It.  Enforced  In- 
tegration of  thiM  kind  does  not  work. 

tr   SCHOOLS   GET   TOO   BIC 

Q.  What  about  the  Idea  of  such  Integra- 
tlonal  devices  as  educational  parks,  making 
them  community  centers? 

A.  Tou  are  talking  about  contradictory 
terms.  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the  com- 
munity-centered' school,  and  we  have  moved 
In  this  direction,  with  five  of  them  partially 
organized.  I  have  talked  for  10  years  about 
the  7- to- 11  type  of  school — open  at  7  In  the 
morning  until  11  at  night.  That  Is  a  com- 
munity-centered school,  where  the  commu- 
nity actually  can  come  In  and  use  It. 

An  educational  park  Is  the  exact  opposite. 
When  you  put  a  lot  of  children — as  many  as 
15,000  of  them — In  a  big  school  cluster,  you 
separate  them  from  their  community.  I'm 
utterly  opposed  to  this. 

Q.  Another  Idea  sioggested  by  Judge  Wright 
was  that  D.C.  school  officials  explore  the 
possibility  of  co-operation  with  the  suburbs — 
a  sort  of  merger  of  city  and  suburban  schools 
to  bring  together  Negroes  from  the  city  and 
whites  from  the  suburbs.  Would  this  really 
help? 

A.  I  doubt  that  It  would.  We  might  get 
better  racial  statistics  out  of  it.  Instead  of  a 
school  system  Bl  per  cent  Negro,  It  might  be 
50  per  cent  Negro  and  would  look  better  on 
paper. 

But  I'm  beginning  to  think  that  bigness 
Is  not  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
smaller  jurisdictions  running  their  own 
schools.  And  I  certainly  cannot  conceive  of  a 
totalitarian  system  of  artificially  moving 
children  around  by  race,  forgetting  every- 
thing else  that  should  be  considered. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  recent  federal  co\irt 
decisions,  do  you  see  the  time  coming  when 
such  changes  might  be  forced  ujKin  the 
schools  of  this  country? 

A.  Unless  there  Is  a  reawakening  of  public 
responsibility  with  respect  to  what  Is  going 
on.  The  Inertia  Is  terrific. 

Bven  my  desire  to  appeal  this  ruling  of 
Judge  Wright's  is  causing  me  great  anxiety. 
Should  I  or  shouldn't  I  appeal?  With  my 
announced  retirement  as  superintendent,  will 
I  be  accepted  as  an  appellant?  Many  people 
have  said  they  would  like  to  appeal,  but 
don't  quite  know  how  to  do  it. 

Many  people  In  ail  walks  of  life  think  that 
Judge  Wright's  decision  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
bench,  but  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  It. 

So  unless  there  is  some  way  that  people 
can  express  their  attitudes  on  these  prob- 
lems. It  Is  very  possible  that  courts  will  be 
nmnlng  public  schools  around  the  country. 

Q.  One  nationally  known  Negro  leader  said 
recently  that  the  idea  of  improving  schools 
is  gaining  priority  among  Negroes  over  inte- 
grating schools.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of 
that  trend  of  thinking? 

A.  Yes.  There  seems  to  be  a  deflnite  trend 
In  the  direction  of  building  quality  schools 
where  the  children  are.  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  of  that  here  in  Washington. 

For  example.  I  have  had  an  association 
with  a  group  of  Negro  ministers  who  have 
been  visiting  with  me  periodically.  These 
are  ministers  of  local  churches — not  the  civil- 
rights  type  of  minister,  such  as  you  often 
find  In  Washington.  They  are  completely  op- 
posed to  busing  for  racial  mixing.  They  want 
the  type  of  school  where  children  will  be 
taught  In  a  disciplined,  structured  way.  They 
don't  want  this  Innovation  nonsense,  as  they 
call  It.  They  Just  want  the  children  to  be 
taught.  And  I  believe  they  speak  the  mind  of 
the  bulk  of  Negro  parents  In  saying:  "Teach 
our  children  where  they  are,  and  teach  them 
In  the  basic  style." 

Q.  Yet  this  Idea  seems  to  be  rejected  by 
many  Negroes — 

A.  You  are  listening  to  the  voices  of  a  few 
who  have  maneuvered  themselves  into  con- 
trol. They  represent  an  extremely  limited 
number  of  people. 


Q.  How  did  they  get  In  control? 

A.  Through  manipulation  and  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  There  is  no  question  about 
It.  I  think  other  cities  have  not  seen  the 
change  In  the  quality  of  their  boards  of  edu- 
cation that  has  occurred  here  In  the  last  two 
years. 

ACTS    OF   IMTCMmATION 

Q.  Where  do  the  average  Negroes  fit  into 
this  picture? 

A.  The  good  Negro,  like  the  good  white,  is 
being  tyrannized  by  fear.  We  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  intimidation  in  Washington 
such  that  the  Negro  who  believes  in  holding 
to  a  line  of  strong,  structured  education  Is 
afraid  to  speak  up. 

I  have  received  letters — anonymous  let- 
ters from  purportedly  Negro  teachers — who 
say  that  they  are  very  sorry  to  see  me  and 
my  methods  leave  the  school  system,  but 
are  afraid  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Tliere  is  a  level  of  Intimidation  now  among 
some  members  of  our  own  school  board  that 
is  almost  unbelievable. 

I  know  of  a  principal  who  has  been  called 
late  at  night  and  castigated  for  an  alleged 
error  in  administration. 

Q.  Called  by  whom? 

A.  By  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 

I  have  seen  letters  written  by  an  Individual 
member  of  the  board  to  principals  and  other 
school  staff  in  which  the  school-staff  mem- 
bers were  severely  taken  to  task  for  some 
action  of  which  that  board  member  dis- 
approved. 

At  a  recent  board  meeting,  I  am  told  that 
one  of  the  new  board  members  said  to  mem- 
bers of  the  school  staff — highly  respected 
educators: 

"When  we  want  you  to  talk,  we  will  call 
on  you.  All  you  are  to  do  Is  to  carry  out  our 
orders." 

Q.  What  kinds  of  organizations  are  In- 
volved in  this  Intimidation? 

A.  Well,  the  only  Negro  rights  group — and 
I'm  not  sure  that  It  deserves  this  kind 
name — is  the  so-called  ACT  group  headed  by 
a  man  named  Julius  Hobson,  who  has  a 
coterie  of  extraordinary  personalities  around 
him — many  of  them  white.  [Mr.  Hobson 
brought  the  suit  that  produced  Judge 
Wright's  ruling.]  For  example,  after  a  Negro 
board  member  voted  for  my  reappointment, 
members  of  this  group  approached  him  In  a 
threatening  manner  and  called  him  an 
"Uncle  Tom."  Recently  a  Negro  minister  who 
spoke  in  my  behalf  before  the  board  was 
surrounded  and  followed,  with  the  group 
booing  and  yelling  epithets  at  him. 

Now  this  Is  a  small  group.  But  rational 
people  are  being  silenced  by  a  very  small 
group  of  people. 

Q.  If  their  numbers  are  so  small,  why 
aren't  they  the  ones  who  are  being  hooted 
down? 

A.  Because  there  is  nobody  there  to  hoot 
them  down.  It  is  coming  to  the  point  where 
the  only  people  who  come  to  board  of  educa- 
tion meetings  are  those  in  tills  little  group 
of  activists. 

Q.  Why  is  there  so  much  question  about 
the  possibility  of  appealing  Judge  Wright's 
ruling? 

A.  The  board  of  education  has  ordered  me 
not  to  appeal.  It  said  In  effect,  "If  you  ap- 
peal you  will  have  to  leave  our  employ — we 
will  fire  you."  So  I  have  submitted  my  resig- 
nation, which  the  board  seemed  happy  to 
receive. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  appeal  the 
Wright  ruling? 

A.  Because  it  Is  my  deepest  conviction 
that  there  are  basic  issues  Involved  which 
should  be  tested  In  the  highest  court  In  the 
land.  I  have  put  my  job  on  the  line  to  back 
this  conviction. 

Q.  What  are  the  Issues  you  think  should 
be  tested? 

A.  First,  there  Is  the  court's  challenge  to 
the  authority  of  the  local  board  of  education 
to  run  the  local  schools.  For  example,  the 
order  to  abandon  the  track  system  is  an  In- 


vasion of  the  board's  authority  to  decide  bow 
to  organize  the  teaching  system. 

Judge  Wright  has  now  become.  In  fact, 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  And  I  believe  that  the 
principle  Involved  here  Is  so  deep  that  it  has 
to  be  tested  out — whether  our  local  board 
has  to  run  to  Judge  Wright  with  hat  in  hand 
with  every  proposal  It  is  considering. 

Unless  this  trend  Is  checked,  local  man- 
agement of  schools  is  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  judges  will  become 
the  rulers  of  the  schools  In  this  country? 

A.  Yes,  by  this  means.  I  am  sure  the  Wright 
decision  will  be  a  landmark  decision  for  other 
court  decisions. 

I  also  want  a  higher  court  to  check  on 
Judge  Wright's  misuse  of  facts  and  the 
mlsconcluslons  he  has  drawn. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  de  facto  seg- 
regation. Without  explicitly  saying  de  facto 
segregation  Is  unconstitutional,  the  decision 
so  treats  the  question  as  to  require  the  board 
of  education  to  come  to  Judge  Wright  with 
plans  for  Increasing  racial  Integration. 

The  question  of  whether  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  unconstitutional  segregation  by  eco- 
nomic class  Is  also  left  vaguely  handled  in 
the  decision.  But  the  question  Is  there.  This 
could  be  the  most  far-reaching  kind  of  de- 
termination that  one  could  Imagine.  Will 
children  have  to  be  moved  around  for  an 
economic  mix  as  well  as  a  racial  mix? 

These  are  questions  of  fundamental  im- 
portance that  one  judge  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  alone. 

OVERLOOKING    THE    STUDENT 

Q.  Dr.  Hansen,  In  this  country  we  are 
spending  more  money  than  ever  on  educa- 
tion. Do  you  think  we  are  getting  better 
education  for  our  money? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  are  now,  because 
we  are  not  getting  adjusted  to  using  the  ad- 
ditional resources.  I  think  Washington 
schools  are  a  case  In  point.  We  have  tripled 
our  supervisory  and  administrative  staff  and 
our  adjunct-service  groups  because  we  have 
the  money  to  do  It  now.  But  we  have  robbed 
the  classrooms  of  our  best  teachers.  This  has 
been  a  loss,  though  I  think,  a  temporary  loss. 

But  what  we  are  suffering  from  Is  a  de- 
emphasls  on  the  Importance  of  the  Individual 
In  the  learning  process. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  this  very  simple  fact: 
When  all  Is  said  and  done.  It  is  the  learner 
himself  who  must  do  the  learning,  must  sup- 
ply the  energy.  You  cannot  supply  that 
motivation  by  external  social  change. 


PURCHASE  OF  'WOOD  PRODUCTS 
BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  in  Oregon. 
In  his  letter,  Mr.  David  discusses  the  need 
for  a  provision  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  that  would  re- 
strict the  purchase  of  wood  products  to 
industries  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Da- 
vid's letter  presents  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating argument  that  I  wish  to  share 
with  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  David's  letter  of  August  7,  1967, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NORTB  PACmC  LtTMBEE  CO., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Mobse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Morse:  Several  of  our 
customers  have  alerted  us  to  a  problem,  and 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  it. 

Briefly,  we  understand  that  the  U.S.  De- 
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fense  Supply  Agency  Is  advertising  for  bids 
on  non-magnetic  mine  sweepers  (Class  of 
boat:  MS  0523-538,  bid  No.  IFB-N-00024-67- 
B-1040).  The  quantity  we  believe  la  In  the 
area  of  200  of  these  boats  which  would  have 
to  be  built  of  wood  to  be  non-magnetic. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  like  to  have  England  bid  on  these  craft 
on  an  equal  basis  with  United  States'  sup- 
pliers, but  there  is  presently  a  rider  on  the 
1968  Defense  Appropriation  bill  restricting 
the  use  of  funds  to  purchases  In  the  United 
States;  in  other  words,  a  "Buy  America"  pro- 
vision. 

Considering  the  desperate  straits  of  our 
forest  products  industry.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  rider  on  the  defense  bill  should  be 
retained,  assuming  it  Is  as  described  to  us. 
Certainly  the  forest  products  Industry  In  this 
country  needs  all  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment possible  If  it  is  to  survive  in  a  condi- 
tion that  will  permit  it  to  undertake  the  mas- 
sive job  of  building  new  bousing  and  re- 
habilitating existing  housing  that  the  econ- 
omists predict  wlU  be  mandatory  In  the 
next  few  years.  For  our  own  Crovernment  to 
look  to  foreign  suppliers  when  domestic  sup- 
pliers are  in  a  depressed  condition  Is  really 
a  low  blow. 

Since  we  have  not  actually  seen  any  of  the 
material  cited  above,  all  we  can  ask  Is  that 
you  exercise  your  best  judgment  In  light  of 
our  conunents. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Douglas  David, 

President. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OP  SECRETARY 
McNAMARA  BEFORE  THE  MILI- 
TARY PREPAREDNESS  SUBCOM- 
Mll'l'KE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  but  if  his  testimony  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee is  right,  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  sworn  testimony  of  every  military 
leader  that  this  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee — Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps — 
have  listened  to  is  wrong. 

If  Secretary  McNamara's  present 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  JCS 
target  list  is  right,  then  the  detailed 
military  testimony  we  have  received  on 
this  subject  would  also  appear  wrong. 

These  dififerences  can  be  cleared  up 
provided  the  testimony  in  these  execu- 
tive hearings  is  not  too  heavily  censored. 
That  testimony,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
port of  this  subcommittee  based  thereon, 
will  then  be  given  out  to  the  people  for 
their  decision. 

In  any  case,  if  the  position  as  present- 
ed by  the  Secretary  this  morning  is  right, 
I  believe  the  United  States  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  and  on  the  best  possible  basis; 
because  with  his  premises,  there  would 
appear  no  chance  for  any  true  "success" 
in  this  long  war. 

The  gigantic  price  of  this  war,  already 
nmning  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  over 
$70  million  a  day,  is  badly  needed  to  fi- 
nance our  other  international  and  domes- 
tic problems  and  programs. 


CHIPPEWA  HERALD  MAKES  PER- 
SUASIVE CASE  AGAINST  TAX  IN- 
CREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  against  the  President's  proposed 
10-percent  surtax  is  as  concisely  summed 


up  in  an  editorial  from  the  Chippewa 
Herald-Telegram  as  I  have  seen  it  any- 
where. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
markably perceptive  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.  B.  J.  Out  of  Line 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  surcharge  tax  Increase  of  10'~,  , 
effective  for  the  last  quarter  of  1967.  While 
the  Herald-Telegram  understands  what 
motivates  the  President  to  make  this  request, 
we  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee,  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmlre,  that  the  President's 
request  is  out  of  line  at  this  time.  And  we 
think  that  the  Administration  should  re- 
evaluate Its  request,  In  light  of  the  points 
that  Senator  Proxmlre  makes  in  defense  of 
his  case  for  no  tax  Increase. 

President  Johnson  has  used  Inflation  as 
his  number  one  argument  for  his  tax  in- 
crease. He  has  also  noted  that  we  must  pay 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  for  the  goals 
of  the  Great  Society,  and  we  must  prevent 
"tight  money"  and  must  reduce  the  budget 
deficit. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  points 
that  Mr.  Johnson  makes.  All  of  these  things 
must  be  done.  However,  as  Senator  Prox- 
mlre has  pointed  out,  "It  will  not  only  be 
wrong,  but  foolhardy,  to  let  rising  prices 
panic  the  Congress  Into  raising  taxes." 

Proxmlre  noted  that  if  we  raise  taxes,  prices 
will  go  up  in  any  case.  Furthermore,  the 
Senator  said  that  the  economy  has  been 
"under  paced"  this  year,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, "that  higher  tax  rates  would  depress, 
(the  economy)   even  further," 

In  building  his  argument,  Senator  Prox- 
mlre noted  that  "excessive  demand" — the 
classic  cause  for  Inflation — has  not  been  the 
reason  why  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  thus 
far  In  '67,  As  measured  by  Gross  National 
Product,  GNP,  figures,  consumers,  business- 
men and  government  together  grew  by  only 
$4,5  billion  dollars  in  tlie  first  quarter  of 
this  year  and  only  $9  million  In  the  second 
quarter  of  '67 — as  compared  by  a  quarterly 
growth  average  of  $13,5  billion  In  1966. 

Senator  Proxmlre  noted  that  the  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  this  year,  unlike  other 
years,  has  been  basically  centered  in  areas 
of  food  and  medical  care  and  services.  And 
he  pointed  out  that  food  prices  fiuctuate 
quite  Independent  of  consumer  demand.  He 
also  noted  that  medical  care  charges  have 
been  rising  sharply  for  a  number  of  years 
because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  hospital 
space  and  doctors,  and  that  other  services 
have  gone  up  as  wage  rates  have  risen. 

Senator  Proxmlre  sums  up  by  noting.  "Re- 
moving dollars  from  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers and  businessmen,  by  means  of  a  tax 
Increase,  is  not  going  to  stop  this  kind  of 
Inflation." 

Now,  the  Administration's  economists  do 
not  dispute  Senator  Proxmire's  analysis  of 
what  has  happened  so  far  this  year,  nor  do 
they  contend  that  a  tax  Increase  would  stop 
food  and  service  prices  In  their  tracks. 

Rather,  as  they  gaze  Into  their  crystal 
ball,  the  administration  see  forces  at  work 
which,  in  their  opinion,  if  they  remain  un- 
checked would  push  total  demand  up  by 
$15  billion  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
year.  And  since  the  United  States'  economy 
capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services  Is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $12.5  billion  a  quar- 
ter, LBJ  argues  that  $2.5  billion  of  the  $15 
billion  achieved  by  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year  would  represent  price  increases, 
rather  than  more  real  goods  and  services. 

Senator  Proxmlre  refuses  to  buy  this  argu- 
ment. He  points  out  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
yet  that  the  GNP  of  the  United  States  will 
grow  15  billion  by  the  fourth  quarter. 


Moreover,  the  Senator  concludes  his  argu- 
ment by  noting  that  the  nation  has  a  4% 
unemployment  ratio,  and  15%  of  the  na- 
tional machinery  is  Idle.  Hence,  Proxmlre 
says,  higher  taxes  could  turn  our  already 
sluggish  economy  into  a  recession. 

And  all  we  can  say,  after  hearing  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  is  that  until  the 
Administration  can  get  more  evidence  to 
support  its  claims.  Senator  Proxmlre  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  the  best  argument. 

Taxes  should  not  be  raised. 


AUTHORIZATION       FOR       COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  following  today's  session,  all 
committees  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  file  their  reports,  including  minority, 
individual,  additional,  and  supplemental 
views  thereon,  until  midnight  tomorrow, 
August  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION   ACT 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  when  It  Is  reported,  S.  1467,  the 
highway  beautification  measure,  be 
made  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  August  28, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  25,  1967 : 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Lawrence  A.  Whipple,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  Thomas  F.  Meaney,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoMuv.  Aiai'ST28,  1%7 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out 
and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth 
and  even  forevermore. — Psalm  121:  8 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  at  the 
beginning  of  another  week  we  pause  a 
moment  in  Thy  presence  seeking  guid- 
ance at  Thy  hand,  strength  for  the  day, 
and  wisdom  for  the  decisions  we  have  to 
make. 

May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  these  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  people  and  may  Thy 
spirit  move  within  their  hearts  as  they 
seek  to  promote  justice  in  our  land,  good 
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will  between  our  people,  and  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  endeavors  may  obedience 
to  law  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  loyalty  to  our  country  be  firmly  es- 
tablished among  us.  God  bless  America, 
keep  her  true'to  Thee  and  do  Thou  keep 
her  free  now  and  forever.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  August  24.  1967. 

The  Clerk  began  the  reading  of  the 
JourntJ.       

CALL   OF   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  does 
the  gentleman  make  the  point  of  order 
before  the  reading  and  approval  of  the 
Journal? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  ought  to  hear  a  review  of 
the  marathon  of  last  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI  makes  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

lii.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Pat  man 

Rodlno 

Taft 

Pelly 

Ronan 

Taylor 

Pepper 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Tea^e,  Tex. 

Philbln 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tenzer 

Pirnle 

Rosenthal 

Thompson,  N.J 

Poage 

Rostenkowskl 

Tiernan 

Poff 

Sandman 

Tuck 

Pollock 

S^itterfield 

Tunney 

Puclnskl 

St  Gerinain 

Udall 

Purcell 

Saylor 

Watklns 

Qule 

Schadeberg 

Watson 

Quillen 

Scheuer 

Whalen 

P^ndall 

Schneebell 

Whitten 

Rarlck 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Reid.  ni. 

Slkes 

Williams,  Miss. 

Reifel 

Smith.  Calif. 

Willis 

Reinecke 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Resnick 

Stanton 

Wolff 

Reuss 

Steed 

Wright 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

St«lger,  Ariz. 

Yatea 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Young 

Rivers 

Stratton 

Zlon 

Roblson 

Stuckey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  219 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Abbltt 

de  la  Oarza 

Irwtn 

Abemethy 

Delaney 

Jarman 

Adair 

Dent 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Adama 

Derwlnskl 

Jonas 

Addabbo 

Dlggs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Donohue 

Karsten 

Anderson, 

Downing 

Karth 

Tann. 

DuUkl 

Keith 

Andrews. 

Dwyer 

KeUy 

N.Dak. 

Eckhardt 

King,  Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Edmondson 

Kluczynskl 

Ashley 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Aahmore 

Edwards,  La. 

Kupferman 

Barrett 

Erlenborn 

Kyi 

Battln 

Esch 

Kyros 

Berry 

Evans,  Colo. 

Landrum 

Betts 

Everett 

Latta 

BevUl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Bingham 

Fallon 

Uoyd 

Blanton 

Farbstein 

L.ong,  La. 

BoUlng 

Flno 

Lukens 

Bolton 

Flood 

McCarthy 

Brlnkley 

Fountain 

McCuUoch 

Brock 

Fraser 

McDonald. 

Brooks 

Frellnghuysen 

Mich. 

Brotzman 

Oallflanakls 

McEwen 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gallagher 

McPall 

Biorke.  Pla. 

Gardner 

Macdonald, 

Burleson 

Gathlngs 

Mass. 

Burton,  Utah 

Gialmo 

MacGregor 

Cabell 

Gibbons 

Martin 

Carey 

Gray 

May 

Casey 

Griffiths 

Meeds 

Celler 

Grover 

Meskill 

Clancy 

Gurney 

MlUer,  CalU . 

Clark 

Hall 

Mlnlsh 

Clausen. 

Halleck 

Mtnshall 

DonH. 

Hal  pern 

Mize 

Cohelan 

Hamilton 

Monagan 

Colmer 

Hansen.  Wash 

Moorhead 

C<Hite 

Hardy 

Morgan 

Conyers 

Harsba 

Morris,  N.  Mei 

Corbett 

Harvey 

Moss 

Connan 

HawUns 

Multer 

Cowger 

Hays 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Heckler,  Mass. 

0"Konskl 

Curtis 

Hicks 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Daddarto 

Hollfleld 

O'Neill,  Maas. 

Davis,  Ca. 

Holland 

Ottlnger 

Dawson 

Howard 

Passman 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  proceed 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  24,  1967,  which  was  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 

that   the   Senate   had    passed   without 

I  amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 

of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Rlchwlne; 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  Institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  and 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  9547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  Act  to  author- 
ize the  United  States  to  participate  In  an 
Increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  FoxBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sp.^rkman,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and  Mr. 
Aiken  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  222.  An  act  to  Insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physically  handicapped. 


ORDERLY  TRADE  IN  TEXTILE 
ARTICLF^ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addresr-  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  for  his  understand- 
ing and  earnest  consideration  of  our 
textile  problem. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsI  for  introducing 
H.R.  11578  which  would  provide  for  or- 
derly trade  in  wool,  cotton,  manmade 
fibers,  and  textiles  in  general.  The  textile 
industry  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  our 
coimtry  and  to  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion. Our  textile  apparel  and  garment 
employees  cannot  compete  directly  with 
goods  manufactured  in  such  areas  as 
Hong  Kong  where  employees  earn  only 
25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon  report  to 
the  House  from  my  Committee  on  Public 
Works  a  bill  authorizing  additional  mil- 
lions for  Appalachia.  Textile  jobs  in 
Appalachia  amount  to  453,000  jobs,  26 
percent  of  all  industrial  employment  in 
the  Appalachia  region.  We  cannot  justify 
before  the  American  people  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1  billion  or  more  in  Appalachia 
while  permitting  the  jobs  of  our  textile 
employees  to  be  sacrificed  to  low  wage 
imports  coming  into  our  country  un- 
fairly. Recently  a  garment  plant  closed 
in  Appalachia — in  North  Carolina— for 
this  specific  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  as  of  this  mo- 
ment 135  of  our  colleagues  have  joined 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  in  introducing  H.R.  11578.  My 
colleague  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Informal  textile  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Phil  Landrum,  is  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  has 
joined  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  in  introducing  this  timely 
legislation.  As  secretary  of  the  informal 
textile  group,  I  am  today  respectfully 
urging  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  to  conduct  open  hearings  on 
his  bill  following  Labor  Day.  I  am  sure 
open  hearings  before  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  demonstrate 
beyond  any  doubt  the  need  for  orderly, 
fair  trade  in  textiles.  I  believe  these  hear- 
ings will  prove  the  need  for  a  long-term 
agreement  covering  wool  and  manmade 
staple  fiber,  filaments,  and  filament  yarn 
in  addition  to  the  long-term  agreement 
covering  cotton  textiles. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  House 
Chamber  when  the  final  vote  was  taken 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967 
early  Friday  morning.  Although  I  had 
been  present  to  vote  on  most  of  the 
amendments  to  the  legislation,  at  that 
time  I  was  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio  to 
honor  a  longstanding  speaking  com- 
mitment. If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  final  passage. 


SCHEDULING  OP  LEGISLATIVE  BUS- 
INESS AND  THE  5-DAY  WORK- 
WEEK FOR  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  would  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
leadership  to  schedule  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Monday  through  Friday  of  each 
week,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  record  ought 
to  stand  that  when  this  is  not  the  case, 
Members  do  not  have  a  5-day  workweek. 
Most  of  us  have  fuU-time  district  ofiBces, 
staffed,  at  home,  and  when  we  go  home, 
we  spend  most  of  the  weekend  engaged  In 
the  transaction  of  congressional  busi- 
ness. It  seems  to  me  that  the  average 
Member  of  Congress  usually  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  even  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session  and  he  always  does  when  the 
Congress  is  in  session.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  a  mere  5-day  workweek. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  31,  TO  MONDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 11,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  497  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  497 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  two  Houses 
shall  adjourn  on  Thursday,  August  31,  1967, 
and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said  day  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  September  11,  1967. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  is  not  a  debatable  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er why  the  adjournment  resolution  was 
not  made  effective  as  of  the  first  of  this 
week,  and  why  the  recess  was  not  planned 
to  take  in  this  week  as  well  as  next 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
and  it  was  determined  it  would  be  im- 
practical to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  practicable,  if  I 
may  ask,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  about  meeting  under  the  circum- 


stances in  which  we  are  meeting  here 
today,  with  scarcely  a  quorum  present, 
and  no  urgent  legislation  before  the 
House  today  or  for  the  rest  of  the  week? 
What  is  practical  about  this? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  do  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  Members  present  to  transact 
business. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wais  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPEAK- 
ER OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  SENATE,  NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT,  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  FOUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  498  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  498 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  until 
September  11,  1967.  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
SENATE.  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  SEPTEMBER  11 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Olda- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dowdy],  to  call  up  the  business  reported 
from  his  subcommittee. 


AMEND    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS'  LEAVE  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  biU  (HJl.  5709) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  remove 
certain  limitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5709 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-691)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of 
1949  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-692)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  attendance  officer  shall 
be  entitled  to  annual  or  sick  leave  with  pay 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act." 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-694)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty- 
five"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "thirty". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  in  regard  to  these 
two  bills,  this  one  and  the  teacher  re- 
tirement bill  to  follow.  If  in  both  cases 
the  same  consideration  is  given  to  teach- 
ers holding  temporary  certificates? 

I  ask  this  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  retirement  law.  Are  teachers  who 
hold  temporary  certificates — and  I  un- 
derstand some  40  percent  of  the  teaching 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do  hold 
temporary  certificates — to  be  covered  by 
the  same  retirement  benefits  as  those  who 
hold  permanent  certificates? 

Mr.  BROYHHil.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  they  are  un- 
der a  separate  system.  However,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  teachers  w^o  have  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate are  not  covered  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teacher  Retirement 
Act.  We  have  a  bill  coming  up  that  will 
allow  their  years  of  temporary  service 
to  be  applied  to  their  years  of  service  in 
the  teaching  system  when  they  become 
permanent.  But  under  the  present  law 
they  are  on  civil  service  retirement,  but 
not  under  teacher  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  this  question :  If 
those  holding  temporary  certificates  are 
given  the  same  leave  benefits  as  those 
who  permanent  certificates? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  They 
have  the  same  leave  benefits  as  the  per- 
manent teachers,  the  same  as  temporary 
Federal  employees  have  the  same  leave 
benefits  as  permanent  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Under  a  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Congress,  pronsion  was  made 
that  teachers  holding  temporary  cer- 
tificates would  have  to  qualify  the  same 
as  the  regular  teachers  or  else  they 
would  be  out. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  Erentleman  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  pertain 
precisely  to  either  of  these  bills,  but  has 
the  committee  done  anything  to  elimi- 
nate the  situation  whereby  some  40 
percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  holders  of  temporary  cer- 
tiAcates?  Has  there  been  any  move  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  other  committee  of 
the  Congress  to  change  this  situation? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  In  the  last  Congress  a 
bill  was  passed  which  sets  a  certain 
period,  I  believe  it  is  5  years,  within 
which  they  have  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  permanent  certificate  or  else 
they  are  out.  That  was  passed  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  5709 
is  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  in  two  par- 
ticulars, as  follows : 

First.  Provide  an  unlimited  number  of 
days  of  earned  sick  leave  for  all  teachers ; 
and 

Second.  Increase  the  number  of  days  of 
sick  leave  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
25  days  to  30  days. 

Under  present  law,  probationary  and 
permanent  teachers  and  attendance  of- 
ficers in  the  District  of  Colimibia  public 
school  system  &re  allowed  to  accumulate 
not  more  than  75  days  of  sick  and  emer- 
gency leave,  and  temporary  teachers  and 
attendance  ofiBcers  may  accumulate  not 
more  than  20  days  of  sick  leave. 

Also,  under  existing  law  teachers  and 
attendance  officers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia system  may  be  advanced  not 
more  than  25  days  of  sick  leave  or  emer- 
gency leave,  in  the  event  of  a  situation 
of  medical  emergency. 

These  existing  restrictions  pertaining 
to  sick  and  emergency  leave  for  District 
of  Colimibia  teachers  and  attendance  of- 
ficers are  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  in  other  large  city  school  systems 
nor  in  other  jurisdictions  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

The  May  1966  edition  of  Educational 
and  Research  Service,  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators and  the  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
states  in  part  as  follows : 

It  appears  that  durtng  the  past  four  years 
provisions  for  accumulating  unused  sick 
leave  have  been  liberalized  In  a  number  of 
the  larger  school  systems.  Comparison  of  the 
current  study  with  the  1961-62  survey  shows 
an  Increase  of  6.3  In  the  percentage  of  policies 
permitting  unlimited  accumulation  at  full 
pay.  There  Is  also  a  notable  Increase  (from 
19.8  to  34.1)  In  the  percentage  allowing  100 
to  200  days'  accumulation.  Combining  these 
data,  we  find  an  Increase  of  20.6  In  the  per- 
centage of  policies  providing  a  potential  ac- 
cumulation of  100  days  or  more  at  full 
salary. 

Among  the  larger  cities  listed  in  this 
study,  those  which  allow  unlimited  ac- 
cumulation of  sick  leave  are  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco. 
San  Diego,  Philadelphia,  and  Jersey  City. 
Cities  which  allow  an  accumulation  of 
200  days  of  leave  are  New  York  City,  St. 
Louis,  and  Detroit. 


Even  more  pertinent,  however,  are  the 
sick  leave  policies  in  the  area  surround- 
ing Washington.  Teachers  in  Montgom- 
ery County  in  Maryland  and  in  Arling- 
ton and  Fairfax  Coimties  in  Virginia  are 
allowed  and  unlimited  accumulation  of 
sick  leave.  In  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.,  teachers  may  accumulate  200  days. 

As  for  the  present  limit  of  25  days  or 
the  amount  of  sick  or  emergency  leave 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  may  advance  to 
probationai-y  or  permanent  teachers  and 
attendance  officers  in  cases  where  serious 
medical  emergencies  justify  such  an  ad- 
vance, this  also  is  not  as  liberal  as  is  the 
case  In  most  other  comparable  public 
school  systems. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  sick  leave 
and  emergency  leave  policies  for  teachers 
in  the  surrounding  area  and  in  other 
large  U.S.  cities  are  considerably  more 
liberal  than  those  which  presently  apply 
to  District  teachers.  In  view  of  the 
present  nationwide  scarcity  of  qualified 
teachers,  this  situation  contributes  to- 
ward a  lessening  of  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
vital  matter  of  recruitment  and  retention 
of  proficient  teacher  personnel. 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  con- 
ducted by  Subcommittee  No.  1  on  April 
27,  1967.  At  this  time,  approval  of  this 
measure  was  expressed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  School  Administration,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Teachers' 
Union.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  bill 
from  any  source. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Leave  Act  has  not  been  amended  since 
1953,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  reevaluation  and  liberal- 
ization of  sick  leave  and  emergency  leave 
policies  represented  in  H.R.  5709  are  fully 
justified  at  this  time. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  expressing  the 
Board's  endorsement  of  this  proposed 
legislation: 

Government  or  the  District  of 

Columbia.  Executive  OmcE, 

Washington,  March  29,  1967. 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  The  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  for  reptort 
H.R.  5709,  90th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act 
of  1949  to  remove  certain  limitations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  bill  amends  the  Act  in  the  following 
respects : 

(1)  It  eliminates  reference  in  the  Act  to 
the  seventy-five-day  limitation  on  accumula- 
tion of  siclc  and  emergency  leave  for  proba- 
tionary and  permanent  teachers  and  to  the 
twenty-day  limitation  on  such  leave  for  tem- 
porary teachers  and  attendance  officers. 

(2)  It  Increases  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
the  number  of  days  of  such  leave  which  may 
be  advanced  to  a  teacher  or  attendance  offi- 
cer. 

Tlie  Commissioners  believe  that  the  bill, 
by  conforming  the  Teachers'  Leave  Act  more 
cioBely  to  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of 
1951,  eliminates  some  inequities  in  the  leave 
system  for  teachers  as  compared  to  leave 
of  other  District  of  Columbia  employees  and 


Federal  employees.  Accordingly,  they  recom- 
mend Its  enactment. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standptolnt  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  Bubmlsslon  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  was  pleased  to  introduce  the  bill  H.R. 
5709,  at  the  request  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Education  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Leave  Act  with  respect 
to  sick  leave. 

The  present  law  with  respect  to  sick 
leave — District  of  Columbia  Code,  31- 
691  and  the  following — provides  that  all 
teachers  and  attendance  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  granted  cumulative 
leave  with  pay  for  personal  illness,  pres- 
ence of  contagious  disease  or  death  in  the 
home,  or  pressing  emergency,  at  the  rate 
of  1  day  for  each  month  from  September 
through  June  of  each  year.  This  leave 
with  pay,  amounting  to  10  days  per 
school  year,  may  accumulate  to  a  total 
not  to  exceed  75  days  for  probationary 
or  permanent  teachers,  nor  20  days  for 
temporary  teachers.  Also,  a  teacher  may 
use  3  days  of  such  cumulative  leave  with 
pay  in  any  school  year  for  any  purpose, 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  giving 
timely  notice  of  such  intended  absence. 
It  is  further  provided,  that  a  probation- 
ary or  permanent  teacher  may  "borrow" 
as  much  as  25  days  of  such  leave  with 
pay  during  any  school  year. 

The  administration  of  this  policy  of 
leave  with  pay  is  governed,  of  course,  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board 
of  Education  may  prescribe.  In  order  to 
prevent  abuse  of  this  sick  leave,  a 
teacher  must  request  such  leave  of  her 
supervisor  or  principal,  and  in  the  case 
of  sick  leave  extending  over  more  than  3 
days,  a  physician's  certificate  is  required. 

The  bill  H.R.  5709  will  amend  this 
present  law  in  two  respects.  First,  it  will 
remove  the  present  limitation  of  75  days 
on  the  amount  of  sick  leave  which  a 
teacher  may  accumulate;  and  second,  it 
will  increase  from  25  days  to  30  days  the 
amount  of  such  leave  which  a  teacher 
may  "borrow"  during  any  school  year  in 
the  event  of  a  medical  emergency. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Leave  Act  has  not  been  amended  in  any 
way  since  1953.  During  this  period  of  14 
years  policies  concerning  sick  leave  have 
been  liberalized  in  many  other  jurisdic- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  provisions 
for  sick  leave  for  teachers  in  the  District 
are  no  longer  in  keeping  with  prevailing 
practice. 

For  example,  accumulation  of  sick 
leave  without  limitation  is  presently  per- 
mitted for  teachers  in  such  larger  cities 
as  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Philadelphia, 
and  Jersey  City.  In  addition,  accumula- 
tion up  to  200  days  is  permitted  in  New 
York  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  are 
the  sick  leave  policies  for  teachers  in  the 
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other  jurisdictions  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  In  nearby  Virginia, 
the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Fairfax,  and 
Falls  Church,  and  the  counties  of  Fair- 
fax and  Arliiigton,  permit  the  accumula- 
tion of  sick  leave  without  limit.  In  sub- 
urban Maryland,  Montgomery  County 
also  permits  teachers  to  accumulate  sick 
leave  without  limit,  while  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  the  limit  is  200  days. 

Further,  imder  present  civil  service 
law,  most  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  Governments,  in- 
cluding the  administrative  and  clerical 
personnel  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  system,  enjoy  unlimited  ac- 
cumulation of  sick  leave. 

As  for  the  provision  of  H.R.  5709  which 
will  increase  from  25  days  to  30  days  the 
amount  of  sick  leave  which  a  District  of 
Columbia  teacher  may  "borrow,"  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  this  is  in  line  with 
the  prevailing  policy  in  most  large  urban 
school  jurisdictions. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act 
with  respect  to  sick  leave  are  no  longer 
adequate  to  provide  District  teachers 
with  benefits  comparable  to  those  pre- 
vailing elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R  12505) 
to  provide  that  a  District  of  Columbia 
public  school  teacher  may  retire  on  a  full 
annuity  at  age  55  after  30  years  of  serv- 
ice or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of  service, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  it 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R. 12505 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of 
public  school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  August  7,  1946,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  The  proviso  In  the  second  sentence  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-721)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "teaching  service"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "eligible  service". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-723)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  teacher  who  completes 
five  years  of  eligible  service  and  who  Is  sep- 
arated from  the  service — 

"(1)  after  becoming  fifty-five  years  of  age 
and  completing  thirty  years  of  service, 

"(2)  after   becoming   sixty   years    of    age 


and  completing  twenty  years  of  service,  or 

"(3)  after  becoming  Blxty-two  years  o4  age. 
Is  entitled  to  an  ajinuity. 

"(b)  Any  teacher  who  completes  five  years 
of  eligible  service  and  who  Is  involuntarily 
separated  from  the  service,  except  by  removal 
for  cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency, after  (1)  completing  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  or  (2)  becoming  fifty  years 
of  age  and  completing  twenty  years  of  serv- 
ice. Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  reduced  by  one- 
sixth  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month 
such  teacher  is  under  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years  at  the  date  of  his  separation  from  the 
service. 

"(c)  Any  teacher  who  completes  five  years 
of  eligible  service  and  who  becomes  sixty-two 
years  of  age  may  be  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  Any  teacher  who  becomes 
seventy  years  of  age  shall  be  separated  from 
the  service  unless  upon  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  vote  to  retain  such  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

"(d)(1)  The  length  of  a  teacher's  service 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  an  annuity  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  computed  In 
accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Each  annuity  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
teacher  Is  separated  from  the  service  and 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  the  teacher  dies." 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-724)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  paragraph 
"Any  teacher  to  whom  this  Act  applies  who 
shall  have  served  on  active  duty  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
total  period  of  not  less  than  five  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any  teacher  who 
completes  five  years  of  eligible  service";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  psiragraph 
"sections  5  and  6  hereof:  Provided,  That 
proof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
5  and  6  of  this  Act  and  beginning  on  the 
day  after  his  pay  ceases  and  he  meets  the 
service  and  disability  requirements  for  title 
to  annuity.  Proof". 

(4)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-725)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
annuity  Is  stated  as  an  annual  amount,  one- 
twelfth  of  which,  fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar, 
constitutes  the  monthly  rate  payable  on  the 
first  business  day  of  the  month  after  the 
month  or  other  period  for  which  it  has 
accrued."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  annuity  of  such  widow  or  wid- 
ower shall  begin  on  the  day  after  the  retired 
teacher  dies.  Such  annuity  and  any  right 
thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  before  (A)  the  widow  or  widower 
dies,  or  (B)  the  widow  or  widower  remarries 
before  becoming  sixty  years  of  age.  In  the 
case  of  a  surviving  widow  or  widower  whose 
annuity  under  this  paragraph  is  terminated 
because  of  remarriage  before  becoming  sixty 
years  of  age,  annuity  at  the  same  rate  shall 
be  restored  commencing  on  the  day  the  re- 
marriage is  dissolved  by  death,  annulment, 
or  divorce,  if — 

"(i)  the  surviving  widow  or  widower  elects 
to  receive  the  annuity  which  was  terminated 
instead  of  a  survivor  benefit  to  which  the 
surviving  widow  or  widower  may  be  entitled 
under  this  Act  or  another  retirement  system 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  or  District  Gov- 
ernment, by  reason  of  the  remarriage;   and 

"(11)  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termination 
of  the  annuity  is  rettimed  to  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement and  annuity  fund  established  under 
section  2  of  this  Act.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  "and  upon 


the  death  of  each  survivor  annuitant  all  pay- 
ments shall  cease  and  no  further  annuity 
shall  be  due  and  payable"  and  by  adding 
after  such  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  annuity  of  the  survivor  an- 
nuitant shall  commence  on  the  day  after 
the  retired  teacher  dies,  and  such  annuity 
and  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  the  death  of 
the  survivor  annuitant." 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  8  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-728)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Act  of 
June  12,  1940  (54  Stat.  349):  Provided  fur- 
ther" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued" in  the  last  proviso  in  that  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Act  of  June  12, 
1940  (64  Stat.  349).  If  the  teacher  so  elects 
he  may  deposit  the  required  sum  in  the 
teacher's  retirement  and  annuity  fund  in 
monthly  installments  with  interest  at  3  per 
centum  per  annum  compounded  annually, 
upon  making  a  claim  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  their  desig- 
nated agent.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued". 

(6)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-729)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
"after  having  served  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  total  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  completing  five  years  of 
eligible  service"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  com- 
puted as  provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  computed  as 
provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  and  terminating 
on  the  date  of  his  death"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  "after  having  rendered  at 
least  five  years  of  service  Ln  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  completing  five 
years  of  eligible  service"; 

(D)(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  "first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  death  of  the  teacher"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "day  after  the  teacher 
dies"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  In  such  paragraph 
"teacher:  Provided,  That  such  payments  or 
any  right  thereto  shall  cease  upon  the  death 
or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  or  dependent 
vrtdower,  or  upon  the  widower's  becoming 
capable  o'  self-support."  and  inserting  the 
following:  "teacher.  Such  annuity  and  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  before  (A)  the  widow  or  de- 
pendent widower  dies,  (B)  the  widow  or  de- 
pendent vrtdower  remarries  before  becoming 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  (C)  the  dependent 
widower  becomes  capable  of  self-support. 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  dependent  widower 
whose  annuity  under  this  paragraph  is  termi- 
nated because  of  remarriage  before  becoming 
sixty  years  of  age,  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the  day  the 
remarriage  Is  dissolved  by  death,  annul- 
ment, or  divorce.  If — 

"(i)  the  widow  or  dependent  widower 
elects  to  receive  the  annuity  which  was  ter- 
minated instead  of  a  survivor  benefit  to 
which  the  widow  or  dependent  widower  may 
be  entitled,  under  this  Act  or  another  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  the  Federal  or 
District  Government,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
marriage: and 

"(11)  any  lump  sum  paid  on  termination  of 
the  annuity  is  returned  to  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement and  annuity  fund  established  un- 
der section  2  of  this  Act."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  respectively; 

(P)  (1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  (as  so 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph)  "five  years  of  service  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
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Inserting  In  Ueu  tbereof  "five  years  of  eligible 
service"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"The  child's  annuity  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  after  the  teacher  dies.  Such  annuity 
and  the  right  thereto  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  the  child — 

"(A)  becomes  eighteen  years  of  age  unless 
he  is  then  a  student  as  described  or  incapable 
of  self-support; 

"(B)  becomes  capable  of  self-support  after 
becoming  eighteen  years  of  age  unless  he  Is 
then  such  a  student; 

"(C)  becomes  twenty-two  years  of  age  if 
he  is  then  such  a  student  and  capable  of 
self-support; 

"(D)  ceases  to  be  such  a  student  after 
becoming  eighteen  years  of  age  unless  he  is 
then  Incapable  of  self-support;  or 

"(E)   dies  or  marries; 
whichever  first  occurs." 

(G)  by  striking  out  in  the  flrst  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  (as  so  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  par- 
agraph) "After  having  rendered  at  least 
five  years  of  service  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "after  completing  five  years  of 
eligible  service"; 

(H)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 2 )   The  term  'child '  means — 

"(A)  an  unmarried  child  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  including  (1)  an  adopted  child, 
and  (11)  a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural 
child  who  lived  with  the  teacher  In  a  regular 
parent-child  relationship; 

"(B)  such  unmarried  child  regardless  of 
age  who  is  Incapable  of  self-supp>ort  because 
of  mental  or  physical  disability  incurred  be- 
fore age  eighteen;  or 

"(C)  such  unmarried  child  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  who 
is  a  student  regularly  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  or  training  In  residence  In 
a  high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or 
vocational  institute,  junior  college,  college, 
university,  or  comparable  recognized  educa- 
tional institution. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
a  child  whose  twenty-second  birthday  oc- 
curs before  July  1  or  after  August  31  of  a 
calendar  year,  and  while  he  is  regularly 
pursuing  such  a  coiirse  of  study  or  train- 
ing. Is  deemed  to  have  become  twenty-two 
years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  July  after  that 
birthday.  A  child  who  Is  a  student  Is  deemed 
not  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  an 
Interim  between  school  years  If  the  Interim 
Is  not  more  than  five  months  and  If  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  he  has  a  bona 
fide  Intention  of  continuing  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  or  training  In  the  same  or 
different  school  during  the  school  semester 
(or  other  period  Into  which  the  school  year 
ia  divided)    Immediately  after  the  Interim." 

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-730)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S«c.  10.  (a)  Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Colvmibia.  a  present  or  former  teacher  may 
designate  a  b«neflclary  or  benefldarlee  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Lump-sum  benefits  authorized  by 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  in  the  following  order  of  prece- 
dence, to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  the 
teacher  and  alive  at  the  date  title  to  the 
payment  arises,  and  the  payment  bars  re- 
covery by  any  other  person : 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
designated  by  the  teacher  In  a  signed  and 
witnessed  writing  received  by  the  Conunls- 
alonera  of  the  District  of  Columbia  before 
his  death. 

"Second,  If  there  Is  no  designated  bene- 
ficiary to  tbe  widow  or  widower  of  the 
teacher. 


"Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  teacher  and  descendents  of 
deceased  children  by  representation. 

"Fourth.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  teacher  or  the  survivor  of  them. 

"Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  the  teacher. 

"Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  the  teacher,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  determine 
to  be  entitled  under  the  laws  of  the  domi- 
cile of  the  teacher  at  the  date  of  his  death. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'child'  Includes  a  natural  child  and  an  adopt- 
ed child,  but  does  not  Include  a  stepchild. 

"(ci    If— 

"(1»    a  teacher  dies — 

"(A)    without  a  survivor,  or 

"(B)  with  a  survivor  or  survivors  and  the 
right  of  all  survivors  terminates  before  a 
claim  for  survivor  annuity  Is  filed;  or 

"(2)    a  former  teacher  not  retired  dies, 

the  lump  sum  credit  shall  be  paid. 

"(d)  If  all  annuity  rights  under  this  Act 
based  on  the  service  of  a  deceased  teacher 
terminate  before  the  total  annuity  paid 
equals  the  lump-sum  credit,  the  difference 
shall  be  paid. 

"(e)  If  an  annuitant  dies,  any  annuity  ac- 
crued and  unpaid  shall  be  paid. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'lump-sum  credit'  means  the  unrefunded 
amount  consisting  of — 

"(1)  retirement  deductions  made  under 
this  Act  from  the  salary  of  a  teacher; 

"(2)  amounts  deposited  Into  the  teachers' 
retirement  and  annuity  fund  by  a  teacher 
covering  earlier  service;  and 

"(3)  Interest  on  the  deductions  and  de- 
posits made  with  respect  to  service  which 
aggregates  more  than  one  year  but  exclud- 
ing Interest  for  the  fractional  part  of  a 
month  In  the  total  service." 

(8)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-733)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "creditable  service" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "eligible  serv- 
ice"; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  'eligible 
service'  means  service  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  a  temporary, 
probationary,  or  permanent  appointment  to 
a  position,  the  rate  of  compensation  of  which 
is  prescribed  In  the  salary  schedule  con- 
tained in  section  1  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (D.C. 
Code,   sec.   31-1501)." 

( 9 )  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  21  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-739a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  30.  1965"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1.  1966". 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  H.R.  12505 
is  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  as  presently  amended. 

H.R.  12505  amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act  in 
the  following  respects,  all  of  which  con- 
form to  provisions  presently  existing  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act: 

First.  Permits  teachers  to  retire  at  age 
55  with  30  years'  service. 

Second.  Permits  teachers  to  retire  at 
age  60  with  20  years'  service. 

Third.  Establishes  the  starting  date 
for  annuities  as  the  day  following  sepa- 
ration from  the  teaching  service;  except 
that  for  disability  retirement,  annuity 
shall  start  on  the  day  after  the  teacher's 
salary  ceases  and  he  meets  the  dis- 
ability requirements. 


Fourth.  Permits  time  spent  in  tem- 
porary teaching  status  to  count  toward 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  if  the  teacher  attain.s 
probationary  and  permanent  status. 

Fifth.  Provides  that  the  annuity  of  a 
teacher's  surviving  widow  or  widower 
shall  be  terminated  by  the  survivor's  re- 
marriage only  if  such  remarriage  oc- 
curs prior  to  the  survivor's  attaining  the 
age  of  60.  Also,  if  a  survivor's  annuity  is 
terminated  for  this  reason,  the  annuity 
may  be  renewed  if  the  remarriage  is 
terminated  by  divorce,  death,  or  annul- 
ment, provided  that  the  survivor  gives 
up  any  other  survivor  benefits  derived 
as  a  result  of  the  remarriage,  if  the 
spouse  in  the  remarriage  was  employed 
by  the  government  or  by  another  school 
system;  and,  the  survivor  pays  back  any 
lump  sum  received  as  the  result  of  the 
termination  of  her  original  annuity  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund  by  reason  of  her  re- 
marriage. 

Sixth.  Provides  that  a  teacher  enter- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  system  after 
having  deposited  retirement  fund  pay- 
ments elsewhere  in  connection  with  prior 
teaching  or  Government  employment, 
may  redeposit  such  fimds  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  at  any  time.  Such  payments  may 
be  made  in  monthly  installments  at  3 
percent  interest  compounded  annually. 

Seventh.  Corrects  an  oversight  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-494,  whereby  teachers  who  re- 
tired from  the  District  of  Columbia  sys- 
tem during  the  month  of  December  1965 
were  denied  a  "bonus"  of  6.1  percent  in 
their  annuities.  This  "bonus"  was  en- 
joyed by  all  civil  service  retirees  of  that 
month,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  nine 
District  of  Columbia  teachers  who  re- 
tired at  that  time  shoul;;  receive  it  also. 
This  provision  does  not  affect  any  other 
teacher  retirees  in  any  way. 

Eighth.  Provides  that  survivor  an- 
nuities shall  terminate  on  the  Itist  day 
of  the  month  before  the  death  of  the  sur- 
vivor annuitant. 

Ninth.  Provides  that  the  annuity  of  a 
teacher  involuntarily  separated  from 
service,  not  for  cause  of  misconduct  or 
delinquency,  shall  be  reduced  by  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  for  each  month  the 
teacher  is  below  the  age  of  55  at  the  time 
of  separation. 

Tenth.  Redefines  the  term  "child"  so 
as  to  afford  child  survivor  benefits  sim- 
ilar to  those  presently  provided  imder 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Eleventh.  Rewrites  the  section  of  the 
act  providing  for  the  pajmaent  of  a 
teacher's  imfunded  retirement  deduc- 
tions to  a  beneficiary  in  the  event  of  the 
teacher's  death,  to  conform  with  provi- 
sions presently  existing  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act. 

COST    ESTIMATE 

It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  project  the 
additional  cost  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  will  result  from  the  earlier  re- 
tirement ages  authorized  for  teachers 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  is 
true  because  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  number  of  teachers  each  year  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  earlier  retirement.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  possible  estimate  of  this  cost  figure, 
your   committee   requested   an   opinion 
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from  an  actuary  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  This  actuary's  report,  in 
pertinent  part,  is  as  follows: 

Based  on  a  sample,  the  distribution  of 
teachers  who  are  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
tirement at  ages  55  through  61  is  approxi- 
mately as  shown  below.  (Ages  62  through  70 
have  been  excluded.)  An  additional  column 
showing  the  number  normally  expected  to 
retire  at  each  of  these  ages  under  existing 
law  has  been  added. 


Annual  retue- 
Age  Total  number     Eligible  under   nnents  expected 

H  R.  7737        under  existing 
law 


55 

93 

5Q 

5 

56 

93 

SS 

S 

57 

107 

64 

5 

58 

78 

45 

5 

59. _ 

85 

«9 

b 

60 

69 

'6£ 

9 

61.... 

37 
562 

'33 

5 

Total 

359 

42 

■  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  tliesc  cases  sre  not 
yet  eligible  for  retirement  under  existing  law. 

The  points  at  which  the  incentive  for 
accelerated  retirement  is  greatest  are 
probably  ages  55,  60,  and  61.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, retirements  at  these  ages  were  to 
double  in  the  first  year,  it  would  mean 
19  extra  retirements  at  about  $5,000  each 
or  a  total  extra  cost  of  about  $95,000  per 
year  in  the  first  year. 

committee's   conclusions 

It  Is  the  view  of  your  committee  that 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  12505,  which  will 
simply  afford  for  the  teachers  and  other 
professional  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  the  same 
retirement  benefits  which  are  already  in 
effect,  through  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  as  presently  amended,  for  near- 
ly all  the  other  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  is  entirely 
justified.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  serve  to  alleviate  to  some  degree 
the  serious  problems  of  recruitment  and 
retention  of  capable,  qualified  teachers 
for  the  public  school  system  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  H.R.  7737,  the  orig- 
inal form  in  which  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, was  conducted  on  April  27,  1967, 
by  Subcommittee  No.  1.  Approval  of  the 
measure  was  expressed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Education,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Education  Association,  Euid  the 
Washington  Teachers'  Union.  No  oppo- 
sition was  expressed  from  any  source. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  recommended  several 
amendments  designed  to  conform  the  bill 
more  closely  to  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  These 
suggested  amendments  are  incorporated 
in  the  bill  H.R.  12505,  as  reported  by  your 
committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  feel  privileged  to  sponsor  the  bill 
H.R.  12505,  which  is  designed  to  update 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Act  so  as  to  bring  its  provisions 
into  conformity  with  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Traditionally,  the  retirement  benefits 
for  teachers  and  other  professional  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 


lic school  system  have  been  kept  parallel 
to  those  provided  for  retirees  under  the 
civil  service  system.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  most  of  the  other  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  as 
well  as  the  classified  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  At 
present,  however,  largely  because  of  more 
liberal  retirement  benefits  provided  for 
civil  service  retirees  in  1966,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act 
does  not  offer  equal  benefits.  I  introduced 
the  bill  H.R.  12505,  at  the  request  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Education  Associa- 
tion, in  order  to  correct  these  inequities. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
bill  will  permit  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  to  retire  with  full  annuity  at  age 
55  with  30  years  of  service,  or  at  age  60 
with  20  years'  sei"vice.  At  present,  a  teach- 
er may  net  retire  with  full  annuity  after 
30  years  of  service  until  reaching  the  age 
of  60,  though  she  may  retire  at  age  55 
with  30  years  of  service  with  a  reduced 
annuity.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  liberal- 
ized formula  should  be  afforded  the 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  presently 
enjoyed  by  all  the  classified  employees 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The  bill  also  will  provide  for  the  first 
time  when  a  temporary  teacher  in  the 
District  system  becomes  probationary  as 
a  requisite  for  permanent  status,  the 
years  she  spent  in  temporary  status  may 
coimt  toward  her  benefits  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement 
Act.  A  temporary  teacher  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  is  covered  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  but 
probationary  and  permanent  teachers 
are,  of  course,  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act. 
Hence,  at  present  when  a  temporary 
teacher  acquires  probationary  status, 
she  must  work  5  years  beyond  that  time 
before  she  can  be  eligible  for  any  retire- 
ment benefits  whatever.  This  hsis  been 
a  difficulty  which  has  hampered  efforts 
to  encourage  temporary  teachers  to  be- 
come fully  qualified.  Inasmuch  as  ap- 
proximately 34  percent  of  the  teachers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
are  presently  on  temporary  status,  I  feel 
that  this  and  all  other  feasible  steps  to 
encourage  them  to  become  probationary 
and  permanent  should  be  taken. 

It  is  provided  further  in  H.R.  12505 
that  the  annuity  left  by  a  deceased 
retired  teacher  to  a  surviving  widow  or 
widower  may  be  terminated  by  the  sur- 
vivor's remarriage  only  If  such  remar- 
riage occurs  before  the  survivor  reaches 
the  age  of  60.  FHirther,  in  this  event  the 
annuity  may  be  renewed  If  the  remar- 
riage is  terminated  by  death,  divorce,  or 
annulment.  At  present,  such  an  annuity 
is  terminated  upon  the  survivor's  re- 
marriage at  any  age  whatever,  and  can- 
not be  renewed. 

Another  Important  provision  of  the 
bill  is  to  correct  an  oversight  in  previous 
legislation,  as  a  result  of  which  teachers 
who  retired  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1965  were  denied  an  extra  6.1  per- 
cent in  their  annuities.  This  "bonus"  was 
enjoyed  by  all  civil  service  employees 
who  retired  during  that  month,  and 
Congress    intended    that    the    District 


teachers  in  that  category  should  receive 
it  also.  H.R.  12505  will  provide  this  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  of  the  nine 
teachers  who  retired  during  that  par- 
ticular month,  on  a  retroactive  basis. 
This  provision,  of  course,  does  not  affect 
any  other  retirees. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions, 
this  bill  also  updates  and  improves  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Act  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  For 
example,  all  annuities  will  commence  on 
the  day  after  the  teacher's  separation 
from  the  service,  rather  than  on  the  flrst 
day  of  the  month  following  such  sepa- 
ration. Also,  the  definition  of  the  term 
"child"  is  changed  so  that  child  survivors 
under  the  Act  will  receive  benefits  simi- 
lar to  those  provided  for  child  survivors 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
and  the  provisions  for  the  payment  of  a 
teacher's  unrefunded  retirement  deduc- 
tion to  a  beneficiary  in  the  event  of  the 
teacher's  death  are  modified  also  into 
conformity  with  those  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act. 

This  bill  provides  no  benefits  for  the 
teachers  and  other  professional  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  which  have  not  been 
in  effect  for  all  the  Federal  and  District 
of  Columbia  Government  employees 
under  civil  service  for  more  than  a  year. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  thoroughly  justified  at  this  time, 
tn  fairness  to  these  dedicated  public 
servants. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DULLES  -  POTOMAC  INTER  CEPTOR 
SEWER 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  8965)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  relating 
to  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  that  sewer,  with 
a  committee  amendment,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8965 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1960  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  43-1624) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
"and  shaU  be  repaid"  and  Insertloc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  repaid",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  loans  which  were 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid — 
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"(1)  thMil  b«  considered  aa  an  additional 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
planning,  acquiring  rights-of-way  for,  and 
constructing,  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer, 
and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  section  2(t>)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  12, 1980  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1621) , 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  'In  the 
event  any  agency  or  local  authority  shall 
make  lump  sum  payment  of  its  entire  por- 
tion of  the  co6t,  or  one  or  more  lump  evtin 
payments  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
remainder  thereof,  of  all  planning  and  con- 
stnictlon  (including  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way)  of  the  interceptor,  the  agreement 
between  the  Commissioners  and  such  agency 
or  local  authority  shall  provide  or  shall  be 
modified  to  provide,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
the  charges  to  such  local  authority  or  agency 
for  the  use  of  the  Potomac  interceptor  shall 
take  Into  consideration  such  payment  by  the 
local  authority  or  agency  of  its  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  planning  and  construction: 
Provided,  That  any  lump  sum  payment  by 
an  agency  or  local  authority  toward  its 
portion  of  the  coet  of  all  planning  and  con- 
struction (Including  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way),  if  not  of  the  whole  amoimt  thereof 
or  of  the  remaining  balance  at  the  time  of 
payment,  shall  be  in  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  agency's  or  local 
authority's  original  entire  portion  of  the 
planning  and  construction  cost.' 

"Sk;.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1623) .  is  amended' — 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

PTJKPOSE  or  THE   LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  HH.  8965  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer  from  Dulles  Airport,  so  that  the 
users  thereof  shall  repay  the  United 
States  only  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  made  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  June  12,  1960 — Public  Law  86- 
515,  74  Stat.  210 — which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  sewer. 

In  view  of  the  paramoimt  Federal  In- 
terest In  protecting  the  water  supply  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  pollution, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  the 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
the  interceptor  at  a  level  more  commen- 
surate with  the  Federal  Government's 
special  stake  in  the  water  resources  of 
the  Potomac  River. 

PROVISIONS    or    PBESENT    LAW 

Public  Law  86-515 — the  act  of  June  12, 
1960,  74  Stat.  210— provided  for— first, 
disposal  of  sewage  from  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sewerage  system  and  sewage 
treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains;  and  sec- 
ond, collection  and  treatment  of  sewage 
from  those  areas  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia tributary  to  the  region  through 
which  the  sewer  will  pass. 

To  accomplish  this.  Congress  In  the 
I960  act  authorized  construction  of  the 
Potomac  interceptor  sewer  to  connect 
federally  owned  Dulles  International 
Airport  and  communities  In  suburban 
Virginia  and  Maryland  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  sewer  system.  The  purpose 


was  to  provide  sewer  service  for  Dulles 
Airport  and  to  protect  the  water  sources 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  from  pollution 
caused  by  the  dumping  of  sewage  into 
the  Potomac  River  above  Washington. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers, by  the  1960  act,  were  designated  as 
the  agency  to  plan,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  sewer  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  jurisdictions. 

As  to  financing,  the  1960  act  author- 
ized the  project  at  a  total  cost  of  $28 
million,  provided  as  follows: 

(1)  A  Federal  grant  of  $3  million  for  plan- 
ning, rights-of-way  acquisition,  and  con- 
struction of  the  interceptor;  and 

(2)  Treasury  loan  authorization  of  $25 
million  to  complete  the  construction,  amor- 
tized over  40  years  from  rates  to  be  collected 
by  the  user  Jurisdictions.  The  $25  million 
loan  made  available  by  the  1960  act  was 
made  payable  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  San- 
itary Sewage  Works  FMnd. 

The  loan  is  repayable  within  40  years 
in  substantially  equal  annual  payments, 
including  principal  and  interest  at  pre- 
vailing rates.  The  act  requires  that  in- 
terest and  principal  payments  be  de- 
ferred whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  that  the  Income  received 
from  charges  for  sewage  services  is  in- 
adequate to  cover  these  and  other  ex- 
penses properly  chargeable  to  these  re- 
ceipts. The  fiscal  1958  budget  Indicates 
that  repayment  of  $714,000  of  principal 
and  $3.5  million  of  interest  is  being  de- 
ferred under  this  provision.  Interest  is 
not  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasury 
on  such  deferrals. 

ElTECr   OF   PBESENT    BILL 

Under  the  1960  Dulles  Potomac  In- 
terceptor Sewer  Act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  $3  million,  or 
11  percent  of  the  construction  cost,  while 
the  two  States  and  subdivisions  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  are  to  repay  $25  mil- 
lion, or  89  percent  plus  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  would  increase  Its 
contribution  from  $3  million  to  $15.5 
million,  or  from  11  percent  to  55  percent 
of  the  construction  cost.  The  loan  repay- 
able by  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  user  jurisdictions  would  be  re- 
duced from  $25  million  to  $12.5  million. 

In  effect,  this  makes  retroactive — in- 
sofar as  the  Potomac  sewer  is  con- 
cerned— a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
cost  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  commu- 
nities for  use  of  the  Potomac  Interceptor 
sewer  referred  to. 

Your  committee  believes  that  H.R. 
8965  recognizes  that  the  Federal  interest 
in  protecting  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources applies  with  special  force  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  bill  will  increase  the  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  a  project  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  water  supplies  of  the 
Capital  City,  that  was  built  for  a  Federal 
establishment  pursuant  to  congressional 
authorization,  but  which  must  be  paid 
for  almost  exclusively  by  residents  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  in  the 
jurisdictions  served. 

PRECEDENTS    POB    THE    LEGISLATION 

Since  the  1960  Potomac  Interceptor 
Act,  Congress,  by  amendments,  has  lib- 
eralized the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act— 33  United 


States  Code  466 — to  control  water  pollu- 
tion on  a  national  basis,  as  follows: 

First.  By  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965 — ^Public  Law  89-234,  approved  Octo- 
ber 2, 1965,  79  Statute  903. 

Second.  By  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1966 — Public  Law  89,  ap- 
proved November  3, 1966, 80  Statute  1246. 

Under  these  recent  enactments,  Fed- 
eral grants  of  up  to  55  percent  of  con- 
struction costs  have  been  made  available 
to  States  and  local  jurisdictions  for  sewer 
construction  projects  and  treatment 
plants,  to  alleviate  or  prevent  water  pol- 
lution. 

In  some  cases,  these  Federal  grants, 
with  additional  State  grants,  may  re- 
quire only  a  20-percent  local  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  pollution  control 
systems. 

In  view  of  the  congressional  enact- 
ments in  1965  and  1966  referred  to,  pro- 
viding Federal  aid  for  water  pollution 
control  projects,  the  prospect  now  exists 
that  local  authorities,  including  those  in 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  areas  which 
could  be  served  by  the  Potomac  inter- 
ceptor, might  seek  and  receive  Federal 
and  State  grants  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  other  projects  to  control  water 
pollution.  It  therefore  becomes  a  distinct 
possibility  that  local  authorities  would 
find  it  economically  advantageous  to 
forgo  utilizing  the  interceptor  and  to 
apply  for  Federal  and  State  construction 
grants  for  local  sewage  facilities.  The  re- 
sults of  this  would  be  that  the  plans  en- 
visioned by  the  Federal  Government  for 
protecting  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton from  additional  pollution  would  be 
destroyed.  The  Potomac  interceptor,  al- 
ready in  existence  and  serving  a  rela- 
tively few  users,  would  continue  to  be  un- 
derutilized, and  the  cost  burden  on  users 
would  be  prohibitive. 

CURRENT    STATUS 

The  main  line  of  the  Interceptor  was 
completed  in  December  1963.  Other  units 
were  completed  during  1964,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  unit  14,  to  serve  the  Muddy 
Branch  and  Seneca  Creek  watersheds  in 
Maryland.  Plans  for  this  imit  have  been 
completed,  but  bids  have  not  yet  been 
solicited. 

The  current  population  of  the  area 
served  by  the  Potomac  interceptor  is 
about  70,000  and  the  projected  popula- 
tion for  1980  is  260,000.  Presently,  the  in- 
terceptor Is  serving  approximately  29,50C 
persons,  with  18,800  in  Fairfax  County 
and  the  town  of  Vienna,  5,200  in  Loudoim 
County,  5,200  at  Dulles  Airport  and  en- 
virons, all  in  Virginia,  and  200  in  Mary- 
land— Navy  Department  and  National 
Park  Service.  Potentially,  the  system  has 
a  capability  of  serving  500,000  persons. 

Indicative  of  present  use  of  the  Poto- 
mac interceptor  is  the  tabulation  of 
receipts  paid  to  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Sanitary  Sewage  Works  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  with  Fairfax  County  pay- 
ing $17,418.74;  Loudoun  County  paying 
$9,381.46;  U.S.  Navy  Department  paying 
$1,077.01;  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
paying  $2,491.55;  National  Park  Service 
paying  $133.52;  and  Vienna  paying  $25,- 
867.10;  totaling  $56,369.38. 

COSTS 

Completed  construction  contracts  total 
about  $22,709,000;  other  actual  and  esti- 
mated costs  bring  the  total  to  more  thfji 
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$25,200,000.  Another  $2,229,000  has  been 
reserved  for  the  construction  of  unit  14 
in  Maryland. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  on  July  11,  1967,  at  which 
testimony  was  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  Federal  and  District  Governments, 
suburban  communities,  and  sanitary 
commissions  that  are  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture may  use  the  Potomac  interceptor. 
The  record  from  these  hearings  shows 
clearly  that  the  Potomac  interceptor  was 
conceived  and  planned  primarily  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  serve  the  airport, 
a  Federal  facility,  and  to  protect  the 
water  sources  of  Washington,  the  Fed- 
eral Capital.  Local  communities  were  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  the  Potomac  inter- 
ceptor and  approved  the  concept  of  an 
interceptor  to  protect  the  Potomac  River. 
However,  projected  high  charges  for  its 
use  did  not  become  clear  until  2  years 
later.  During  hearings  on  H.R.  8965,  the 
subcommittee  received  testimony  that 
actual  growth  of  the  area  served  by  the 
interceptor  has  been  far  less  than  antic- 
ipated. In  some  Instances,  projected  in- 
creases in  the  already  high  sewer  taxes 
and  fees  in  the  area — which  may  be 
twice  as  high  as  those  in  areas  not  using 
the  interceptor — have  actually  hindered 
the  development  of  the  region,  and  have 
caused  some  communities  to  hesitate  in 
connecting  to  the  interceptor. 

Sewer  charges  in  the  local  areas  now 
vary  from  approximately  20  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  of  water  to  as  high  as 
80  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  according 
to  testimony  presented.  While  the  varia- 
tions are  due  to  several  factors,  including 
amortization  of  capital  assets,  the  higher 
sewage  charges  are  primarily  in  those 
communities  which  now  use  or  are  ex- 
pected to  use  the  Potomac  interceptor. 
It  is  clear  that  because  the  debt  repay- 
ment requirements  for  the  interceptor 
will  have  to  be  added  to  other  disposal 
costs,  sewage  rates  in  those  commimities 
making  use  of  the  interceptor  will  neces- 
sarily be  proportionately  higher  than 
rates  in  areas  that  do  not  have  this 
added  cost.  For  example,  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  supplies  water  and  sewer  services 
to  the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington, 
has  calculated  that  the  planned  cormec- 
tion  of  Its  system  to  the  Potomac  inter- 
ceptor will,  under  the  existing  law,  re- 
quire a  rise  in  rates  from  the  present  22 
cents  a  thousand  gallons  to  approxi- 
mately 45  cents  a  thousand  gallons. 

SUPPORT   FOR    THE    BILL 

H.R.  8965  has  received  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  presented  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration; Congressmen  representing 
constituencies  in  the  areas  served  by  the 
interceptor;  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  representing  the  views 
of  that  State;  members  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature;  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Council  of  Governments;  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission; 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  spokesmen  for 
the  local  and  county  governments  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  affected  by  the 
interceptor.  No  opposition  was  expressed 
to  the  bill. 


Letter  From  the  Bureau  of  the  Budoet 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budoet, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  11. 1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMh-lan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  refers  to  your 
letters  of  June  2  and  June  30.  1967,  request- 
ing a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  H.R.  9407  and  H.R.  8965.  respectively. 
These  bills,  along  with  H.R.  10759.  are  iden- 
tical to  S.  1633  "To  amend  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer." 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Dean,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Testified  for  the  Adminis- 
tration on  S.  1633  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Aflfairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  27,  1967. 
A  copy  of  the  statement  is  attached  and  con- 
cludes that: 

"In  view  of  tliese  unique  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  Dulles  interceptor  project,  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  the  project  was  ad- 
vanced primarily  to  meet  a  specific  Federal 
need,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the 
Administration  favors  the  enactment  of  S. 
1633." 

For   the   reasons   outlined    in   Mr.   Dean's 
statement  to  the  Senate,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    favors    enactment    of    either    H.R. 
9407,  H.R.  8965  or  HJl.  10759. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Potomac  interceptor  is  unique.  It 
was  built  to  handle  the  flows  from  a  pop- 
ulation that  was  almost  entirely  non- 
existent at  that  time  and  is  not  expected 
to  develop  in  its  entirety  for  several  dec- 
ades. Time  will  undoubtedly  prove  this 
foresight  to  be  a  great  benefit  for  the 
area  around  the  Nation's  Capital.  If  the 
interceptor  were  constructed  at  that 
future  date  when  the  need  develops,  the 
communities  that  would  use  the  system 
would  be  in  a  position  to  seek  Federal 
and  State  construction  grants  and  would 
not  be  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  cost 
of  such  a  tremendous  undertaking.  How- 
ever, the  decision  to  build  the  interceptor 
when  and  where  it  was  built  was  pri- 
marily a  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  serve  a  Federal  installation  and 
to  protect  the  purity  of  the  water  for 
the  Capital,  although  it  is  the  local  com- 
munities that  are  presently  burdened 
with  virtually  the  entire  cost  of  it. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  it  is 
grossly  unfair  to  put  the  fun  burden  of 
a  project  conceived,  proposed,  and  so 
vital  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
citizens  In  the  communities  surrounding 
Washington.  It  becomes  even  more  In- 
equitable in  light  of  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  legislation  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  sewers  and  treatment 
plants  to  protect  water  supplies  with  the 
Eussistance  of  Federal  grants  that  has 
been  enacted  in  the  few  years  since  the 
Potomac  interceptor  was  authorized. 

Your  committee  believes  the  Congress 
never  intended  to  penalize  the  nearby 
communities  in  passing  the  Potomac  In- 
terceptor Act,  yet  that  Is  the  result  of 
Its  past  actions  requiring  almost  com- 
pletely local  financing  of  this  particular 
project.  This  contrasts  with  congres- 
sional {u;tlon  on  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion nationally  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment contributes  the  largest  portion 
of  construction  costs. 

BACKGROUND    OF   DULLES-POTOMAC    INTERCEPTOR 
SEWER 

In  1959,  President  Eisenhower's  budget 
requests  to  the  Congress  included  $27.5 
million  to  complete  construction  of  the 
new  federally  owned  and  ope.'-ated  Dulles 
International  Airport  at  Chantilly,  Va.; 
$3.2  million  of  this  amount,  which  was 
budgeted  to  construct  a  sewage  line  be- 
tween the  airport  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sewage  system,  was  not  approved 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Instead,  the  House  appropriated 
$750,000,  an  amount  then  sufiBcient  to 
provide  a  local  sewage  treatment  facility 
at  the  airport  site.  Senate  efforts  to  re- 
store the  sewer  line  funds  in  conference 
were  unsuccessful,  as  was  a  later  Senate 
effort  to  include  the  item  as  a  rider  to  a 
mutual  aid  appropriation  bill. 

Sewer  planning  for  Dulles  Airport  rec- 
ognized that  waste  disposal  from  such  a 
major  facility,  unless  handled  properly, 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  also 
recognized  that  the  new  Federal  airport 
would  stimulate  growth  in  neighboring 
communities,  and  that  this  presented  a 
similar  problem.  The  alternative  solu- 
tions included  a  multiplication  of  local 
treatment  plants  and  possible  impair- 
ment of  the  river  or  protection  of  the 
Capital's  water  supply  above  Washing- 
ton through  the  creation  of  an  intercep- 
tor sewer  connected  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  system. 

Since  Dulles  Airport  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  1961,  the  administration  re- 
quested legislation  on  May  4,  1960,  au- 
thorizing construction  of  the  Potomac 
interceptor.  In  his  letter  forwarding  the 
administration's  draft  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stated,  in  part: 

On  September  1,  1959,  In  order  to  avoid, 
If  possible,  discharging  treated  effluent  from 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  Into  the 
Potomac  River  above  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  Intakes,  the  President  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  defer  action  on  a  proposed  waste  treat- 
ment plant  at  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port until  a  study  could  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  an  alternative  method 
of  waste  disposal. 

On  March  9,  1960,  the  Administrator  sub- 
mitted a  "Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  Meth- 
ods: Dulles  International  Airport."  The 
President  shared  in  the  Administrator's  con- 
viction that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
degree  of  responsibility  along  with  the  local 
Jurisdictions  in  assuring  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  National  Capital  water  prob- 
lem. He  considered  it  essential,  moreover, 
that  the  solution  of  the  airport  problem  co- 
incide with,  rather  than  impinge  upon,  or- 
derly community  and  regional  development. 
Similarly,  it  is  his  belief  that  as  local  com- 
munities continue  to  expand,  they  will  wish 
to  provide  for  disposal  facilities  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  achievement  of  the  longer 
range  objectives  sought  for  the  Potomac 
River. 

Joint  hearings  by  the  Senate  and 
House  District  Committees  were  held  on 
May  19,  1960.  The  House  approved  the 
bill  on  June  1,  1960,  and  the  Senate  on 
June  8.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  June  12,  1960. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill 
that  In  my  opinion  needs  some  attention, 
and  particularly  so  In  light  of  what  tran- 
spired on  June  1,  1960.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  would  like  to  read  Into 
the  Record  of  today,  and  In  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  something  of  what  hap- 
I}ened  back  on  that  fateful  day,  June  1, 
1960.  Having  obtained  the  floor  then  I 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  understand  this  bill. 
It  pt'ovldee  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  925  million;  and  a  grant  of  (3 
million,  or  a  total  of  (28  million. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Is  where 
Is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  off  the  (25 
million?  Where  Is  the  revenue  coming  from 
to  pay  for  this  obligation? 

Mr.  McMillan.  As  I  understand  it,  the  cost 
will  be  charged  to  different  industries  and 
facUltlea  for  the  use  of  this  sewer  system. 
The  cost  with  Interest  will  be  repaid  by 
private  enterfwise. 

I  repeat,  by  private  enterprise. 
Continuing  to  read — 

Mr.  Oaoss.  What  private  enterprise  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr.  McMiLLAK.  Hotel  facilities  and  all  the 
different  business  establishments.  It  will  be 
neceuary  to  have  different  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  this  air  base. 

I  assume  he  meant  airport. 

Mr.  Obo68.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
the  airlines  are  going  to  p>ay  fees  for  the  use 
of  the  airport  sufficient  to  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  retirement  of  this 
obligation? 

Mr.  McMnxAN.  I  do  not  know  that.  But  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  charge  for  the 
sewage. 

Again  I  said — 

Mr.  Gaoss.  We  have  here  $3  million  that 
la  to  be  given  as  a  grant  to  the  airport  to 
txUce  care  of  that;  and  from  seme  other 
source,  of  which  we  have  no  Information, 
they  are  going  to  pay  off  the  $35  million? 

Mr.  MrMn.i.AN.  They  are  supposed  to  pay 
off  the  (35  million  with  Interest. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  But  who  is  going  to  pay  It? 

Mr.  Bbothili..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Gaoea.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BaoTHiu..  The  (3  million  represents 
Federal  payment.  Pees  will  be  charged 
against  the  use  of  this  sewage  system.  This 
is  not  an  unusual  program.  Any  Industry 
that  patronlzea  the  trunkline  will  pay  a  nor- 
mal fee  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 

Mr.  Gkmm.  I  understand  that,  but  what 
community  la  going  to  tie  into  the  system? 
Where  and  what  are  the  sources  of  revenue? 

B£r.  BaoTHn.L.  The  counties  of  Fairfax  and 
Loudon  In  Vlrlglnia.  as  well  as  various  de- 
velopments and  subdivisions  therein.  Also 
Installations  in  Montgomery  County  In  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Fairfax  County  Is  already 
connecting  with  the  Blue  Plains  treatment 
plant  for  serving  the  new  CIA  building  la 
Langley,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Gross.  What  other  sources? 

Mr.  BBOTHnx.  I  am  trying  to  explain.  The 
various  subdevelopments;  Industries  that 
have  to  discharge  sewage,  that  normally  dis- 
charges Into  the  Potomac  River,  will  now 
discharge  into  this  interceptor. 

Mr.  Oaoss.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
simple  question.  Are  there  industries  there 
now  to  meet  the  payments? 

Mr.  Brothill.  Not  at  ChantiUy;  no. 
Mr.   Gboss.  No.   Is   there  any   prospective 
Industry? 

Mr.  BaoTHiLL.  Why,  certainly.  This  is  a 
huge  development. 


And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gbosb.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  at.  Tou  have  no  Industry  there 
now,  and  you  have  no  sulxllvislons.  So  this 
Is  all  cast  Into  the  future.  I  am  predicting 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed  you  will  be  back 
here  In  a  few  years  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  this  (25  million  obli- 
gation,  or   a  substantial   part  of  it. 

You  have  no  Industry  there  today  and 
you  have  no  community  sufficient  to  make 
a  reasonable  payment  on  this  money  that 
you  are  allegedly  borrowing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  got  into  the  situation  in  defense 
of  tills  appropriation  and  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Mr.  Gross.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
information  on  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
paid  on  the  (25  million? 

Mr.  Bow.  My  understanding  is  that  it  will 
pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  being  paid  by 
the  Government  on  its  borrowings. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  sincerely  hope  the  gentleman 
is  right;  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  ttix- 
payers  of  all  the  country  will  be  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Bow.  I  believe  it  sincerely.  I  would 
not  favor  it  if  I  did  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Gboss.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  within  5  or  10 
years  we  are  presented  with  a  bill  for  more 
money  from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  7  years  later  so  I  did  not  miss 
It  very  far.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my 
prophecy  was  correct.  I  am  no  authority 
and  no  prophet,  but  anyone  could  see  and 
smell  this  one  as  far  off  as  Chantilly,  Va. 
The  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  hit  with 
this.  The  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost  for  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
for  the  benefit  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  enough 
time.  I  will  have  to  get  some  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  afraid  my  time  Is 
about  to  expire.  On  Jime  1, 1960,  we  were 
assured  the  Federal  taxpayers  were  not 
going  to  get  hit  right  between  the  eyes  on 
this,  but  if  this  bin  is  passed  that  is 
exactly  what  Is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8965,  to  amend  the  Dulles  Interceptor 
Sewer  Act.  This  legislation  provides  that 
the  remaining  Indebtedness  of  the  sub- 
urban communities  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  the  Dulles 
sewer  shall  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Dulles  In- 
terceptor Sewer  Act  6  years  ago.  other 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  did 
not  have  the  30  to  55  percent  Federal 
contribution  to  local  sewer  construction 
projects  since  made  available  to  them 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
753,  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966. 

The  Dulles  interceptor  sewer  was  built 
to  prevent  effluent  from  the  Dulles  Air- 
port, and  the  large  population  Increase 
which  was  anticipated  near  the  airport, 
from  posing  a  threat  to  the  water  supply 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Con- 
gress felt  the  Federal  financing  of  the 
sewer  trunkline  was  necessary  to  avert 


pollution  from  a  small  treatment  plant 
above  the  water  supply. 

Six  years  have  intervened  since  con- 
struction of  the  sewer.  However,  neither 
the  Dulles  Airport  Itself  nor  the  commu- 
nity surrounding  It  have  grown  as  rap- 
Idly  as  was  anticipated.  The  loan  is  pres- 
ently scheduled  to  be  repaid  over  a  40- 
year  period  through  user's  fees,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  are  fewer  in 
number  than  anticipated,  users  will  be 
forced  to  pay  fees  far  In  excess  of  those 
charged  for  use  of  other  facilities  In  the 
area  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Each  of  the  communities  now  serviced 
by  the  Dulles  sewer  could,  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act, 
build  its  own  treatment  plant  and  receive 
30  percent  of  the  cost  from  the  Federal 
Government;  and  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion could  be  Increased  to  as  much  as  55 
percent  If  they  were,  as  we  are,  part  of  a 
basin  plan  and  part  of  a  metropolitan 
area  participating  in  a  joint  venture  with 
neighboring  communities. 

Thus,  unless  this  legislation  Is  enacted, 
users  of  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer 
will  be  penalized  for  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government,  to  serve  its  own 
needs,  built  a  sewer  for  them  long  before 
It  was  needed  by  the  area  population,  and 
intends  to  charge  the  few  users  for  the 
full  construction  cost,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Initial  grant  made  In  behalf  of  the 
Dulles  Airport,  on  a  prorated  basis  over 
a  40-year  period.  V/hlle  this  may  have 
appeared  equitable  6  years  ago.  It  appears 
most  inequitable  today  that  users  should 
be  forced  to  pay  rates  greatly  In  excess 
of  sewage  rates  elsewhere  In  the  metro- 
politan area  as  a  result  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  alleviate  an  areawlde  pollution 
problem. 

This  legislation  will  place  nearby  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  suburbs  on  an  equal 
basis  with  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  who  are  now  eligible  for  Federal 
participation  in  their  water  pollution 
projects.  I  urge  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  objections  to 
this  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
just  pointed  out.  will  prove  to  be  peimy 
wise  and  poimd  foolish.  All  this  bill  will 
do  Is  to  put  this  particular  sewer  con- 
struction project,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  National  Capital,  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  sewer  projects  pres- 
ently being  constructed  in  Iowa,  in 
California,  and  in  all  other  States  of  the 
Union.  There  is  nothing  special  or  privi- 
leged about  this,  so  far  as  the  National 
Capital  area  is  concerned. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation  we 
will  be  Inviting  a  proliferation  of  ap- 
plications for  individual  Federal  grants 
under  general  law.  which  will  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government's  initial  Invest- 
ment in  the  Dulles  Interceptor  sewer  will 
be  largely  wasted. 

I  urge  the  House  today  to  give  its 
speedy  approval  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  not  the  gentleman  say- 
ing circumstances  have  changed  since 
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I960  when  this  legislation  was  originally 
considered?  This  bill  would  merely  give 
Virginia  and  Maryland  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  being  afforded  to  other  States 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  It  would  bring  this 
project  up  to  date  with  existing  legisla- 
tion which  applies  to  the  entire  Union. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  legislation  identical  to  that  before  the 
House.  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  construction  of  the  Potomac  in- 
terceptor sewer  was  a  pioneer  move  by 
Congress  to  safeguard  one  of  the  major 
rivers  of  the  country  against  pollution 
within  the  greatest  reasonable  distance 
above  the  Washington  metropolitan  re- 
gion's water  supply  intakes.  The  "inter- 
ception" implied  in  the  name  of  the  facil- 
ity is  the  interception  of  wastes  dis- 
charged from  watei-ways  tributary  to  the 
Potomac. 

Like  later  legislation,  the  law  authoriz- 
ing this  project  made  it  financially  feasi- 
ble for  communities  to  participate  in  pol- 
lution control.  However,  unlike  commu- 
nities affected  by  later  legislation,  the 
jurisdictions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
which  use  the  Potomac  interceptor  were 
not  recipients  of  any  grant  for  pollution 
control.  The  funds  for  construction  of 
the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  were 
made  available  in  the  form  of  loans  to 
be  repaid  at  Treasury  rates  amortized 
over  a  period  of  40  years. 

Since  the  development  of  Washing- 
ton's International  Airport  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  greater  nationwide 
recognition  of  the  need  for  water  pollu- 
tion controls  has  occurred.  Congress  has 
awarded  Increasingly  generous  grants  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  which  help 
eliminate  the  pollution  of  our  waterways. 
One  of  the  latest  steps  taken  was  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
which  makes  it  possible  in  some  circum- 
stances for  local  jurisdictions  to  receive 
Federal  grants  of  55  percent  and  State 
grants  of  25  percent.  By  comparison,  the 
jurisdictions  which  use  the  Potomac  In- 
terceptor sewer  received  no  grants,  and 
are  expected  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  plus  interest.  Simple  justice  requires 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  you  will  place 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  jurisdictions 
on  a  nearly  equal  basis  with  other  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  which  are 
making  efforts  to  restore  the  clarity  of 
our  waters.  It  will  relieve  them  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  using  this  modem 
facility,  or,  as  the  committee  report 
states,  on  page  3,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  increase  its  contribution 
from  $3  million  to  $15.5  million  or  from 
11  to  55  percent  of  the  construction  cost. 

PassE^e  of  this  legislation  will  insure 
that  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer  will 
be  used  In  years  ahead  by  the  fast- 
growing  communities  of  the  northern 
Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington whose  burgeoning  populations 
have  only  begun  to  reach  anticipated 
levels.  It  Is  likely  that  unless  the  inequity 
is  removed,  communities  with  future  ex- 
pansion needs  will  build  separate  smaller 
facilities  in  order  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages available  under  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  immediate  and  practical 


step  toward  control  of  pollution  in  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  historic  streams. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL]  and  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  IAathias]. 

The  situation  has  changed  since  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Initial  legis- 
lation in  1960,  with  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966  and  earlier  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  this  was  touched  on  by  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  but  with  ex- 
isting Federal  statutes  failure  to  pass  the 
bill  would  encourage  the  political  subdi- 
visions bordering  on  the  Potomac  River 
to  apply  for  substantial  grants  of  their 
own  for  sewer  construction  in  lieu  of  the 
Dulles  interceptor  sewer. 

Under  the  original  legislation  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  still  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  this  obliga- 
tion, and  it  will  continue  to  pay  until 
such  time  as  the  users'  fees  become  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  other  costs  of  the 
project. 

Failure  to  pass  the  bill  would  be  com- 
pounding the  error  that  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  concept  of  the  build- 
ing of  Dulles  Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spealting  on  behalf  of 
passage  of  H.R.  8965,  my  bill  to  Increase 
the  Federal  payment  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  April  20  at  the  request  of 
Maryland  Governor  Agnew,  who  sup- 
ports its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  today  I  did  not 
know  of  any  opposition  to  enactment  of 
my  bill.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Mary- 
land State  government,  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Council,  the  District  Com- 
missioners, representatives  of  northern 
Virginia,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  which  serves  both  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  Coimties, 
Md. 

As  of  today,  the  Potomac  or  Dulles  in- 
terceptor sewer  is  threatened  by  the 
same  fate  that  is  affecting  the  Dulles 
International  Airport:  underuse.  Con- 
struction of  this  sewer  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1960  as  an  antipollution 
program  to  protect  our  Potomac  River 
water  supply  above  Washington  from 
pollution  flowing  out  of  the  Dulles  Air- 
port. The  $28  million  estimated  con- 
struction cost  was  to  have  been  financed 
by  a  $3  million  Federal  grant,  with  the 
$25  million  balance  paid  off  by  Maryland 
and  Virginia  as  a  loan  over  a  40-year  pe- 
riod. Under  the  original  financial  ar- 
rangement, the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  approximately  11  percent 
of  the  construction  cost;  the  two  States 
the  remaining  89  percent  out  of  user  fees 
from  private  hookups  to  the  sewer  sys- 
tem. 

Then,  In  1966  with  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  authorized  to  make 
grants  as  high  as  55  percent  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  construction  of 
antipollution  projects,  Including  sewers 
and  treatment  plants.  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  55  percent  Federal  construc- 


tion grants  being  available  to  a  State,  the 
inequity  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  of 
the  11  percent  Federal  financing  for  con- 
struction of  the  Dulles  sewer  becomes 
readily  apparent.  To  compound  the  sit- 
uation, development  of  the  areas  in 
Northern  Virginia  and  Montgomery 
County  to  be  serviced  by  this  sewer  lias 
not  occurred  as  rapidly  as  estimated,  al- 
though there  is  little  doubt  that  even- 
tually this  sewer  will  serve  about  a  half- 
million  Maryland  and  Virginia  residents. 
Thus,  the  sewer,  in  its  present  stages,  will 
not  be  used  to  the  extent  originally 
planned.  With  undei-use,  user  fees  would 
be  higher,  placing  a  serious  financial 
burden  on  users. 

Now  we  can  see  two  major  problems 
that  are  crying  for  remedy :  One,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Federal  program  that  could 
conceivably  finance  at  the  State  level  up 
to  55  percent  of  construction,  ratlier 
than  11  percent;  two,  slower-than-ex- 
pected  development  of  proposed  service 
areas,  placing  a  hPa\'y  burden  on  users' 
fees,  the  same  fees  which  the  States 
would  use  to  repay  the  40-year  loan  on 
their  89  percent  share  of  the  construc- 
tion cost. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  problems,  my 
bill  would  Increase  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  costs  from  11  percent  to  55 
percent,  that  is,  from  $3  million  to 
$15.5  million.  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  share  would  decrease  from  $25 
million  to  $12.5  million.  Elnactment  of 
the  legislation  would  relieve  a  massive 
burden  both  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
two  States  and  the  prospective  users  in 
the  service  areas.  I  feel  that  this  is  en- 
tirely justifiable  and  warranted,  and  I 
urge  enactment  of  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan] for  his  leadership  and  support 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation  in  his  com- 
mittee. A  large  number  of  Maryland 
residents  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  his 
support  of  this  legislation  because  It  will 
make  certain  that  they  may  have  the 
benefits  of  sewer  service  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Fallon  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8965,  which  in- 
creases the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  construction 
and  financing  of  the  Dulles-Potomac  in- 
terceptor sewer,  from  $3  million  to  $15.5 
million,  or  from  11  percent  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  construction  cost:  and  also  at 
the  same  time  makes  retroactive,  inso- 
far as  the  Potomac  sewer  is  concerned, 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  communities  for 
use  of  the  Potomac  sewer,  a  reduction 
from  $25  million  to  $12.5  million  of  the 
loan  repayable  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

Construction  of  the  Dulles-Potomac 
interceptor  sewer  was  authorized  in  1960 
by  Public  Law  86-515,  which  provided 
for  disposal  of  sewage  from  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  through  the  D.C.  sew- 
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erase  system  and  sewage  treatment  plant 
at  Blue  Plains;  and  collection  and  treat- 
ment of  sewage  from  those  areas  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  tributary  to  the 
region  through  which  the  sewer  would 
pass.  This  1960  act  authorized  financing 
by  a  Federal  grant  of  $3  million  for  plan- 
ning, rights-of-way  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  the  Interceptor,  and  a  Treas- 
ury loan  of  $25  million,  amortized  over 
40  years  from  rates  to  be  collected  by  the 
user  jurisdictions,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Since  the  1960  Dulles-Potomac  Inter- 
ceptor Act,  Congress  has  liberalized  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-234)  and  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-753).  under  which  acts 
Federal  grants  of  up  to  55  percent  of 
construction  costs  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  States  and  local  jurisdictions  for 
sewer  construction  projects.  Therefore, 
under  the  1960  act  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  contributing,  in  effect,  only  11 
percent  of  the  construction  cost,  while 
the  two  States,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
are  required  to  repay  89  percent  plus  in- 

Under  this  legislation,  H.R.  8965,  the 
Federal  Government  would  increase  its 
contribution  as  previously  outlined 
which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  of  the  Dulles-Po- 
tomac interceptor  sewer  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

This  project  was  originally  advanced 
primarily  to  meet  a  specific  Federal  need 
for  providing  adequate  service  for  the 
major  international  airport  at  Dulles 
serving  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  was 
wholly  funded  by  Federal  loans  and  ap- 
propriations, all  in  anticipation  of  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  suburban  development 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport;  however, 
this  development  in  the  areas  served  by 
the  interceptor  has  not  proceeded  at  any- 
where near  the  pace  the  original  planners 
of  the  facility  anticipated.  Thus,  the  re- 
payment requirements  on  the  construc- 
tion loans  in  accordance  with  the  1960 
act  places  an  undue  and  unjustifiable 
burden  on  the  communities  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  that  use  and  will  use  the 
facility. 

I  commend  my  colleague  [Mr. 
MachenI  for  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  would  correct  existing 
inequities  and  provide  for  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  I 
strongly  urge  approval  of  H.R.  8965. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  particular  bill 
be  withdrawn  from  consideration  and 
passed  over  until  the  next  District  of 
Columbia  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  object  to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.   BOW.   Mr.   Speaker,  I   move   to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  made  a  reference  to  the  debate  when 
the  original  bill  on  this  matter  was 
passed.  I  felt  it  had  been  worked  out  and 
this  would  be  repaid  in  time.  At  that 
time  the  Federal  contribution  was  to  be 
$3  million.  There  is  a  little  history  that 
goes  even  further  back  than  that.  When 
this  question  first  came  up  it  was  to  be 
a  sewer  for  Dulles  Ainxjrt.  A  request 
came  in  for  $27  million  to  build  it.  This 
was  durin?  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. I  was  then  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  objected  to  it  and 
fought  it  rather  hard  against  a  $27-mil- 
lion  sewer  for  Dulles  Airport  that  these 
other  people  could  hook  onto.  I  felt  I 
had  saved  $27  million  there.  What  we 
actually  did  at  that  time  was  to  appro- 
priate $750,000  for  a  sewer  system  at 
Dulles  Airport  and  we  eliminated  some 
of  these  lines  coming  in  that  could  have 
been  hooked  onto,  which  would  have  been 
a  gift  for  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I  remember  at  the  time  some  rather 
critical  editorials  about  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  The  people  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  did  not  like  me  very  much. 
The  editorial  writers  took  off  on  me 
for  having  done  this.  It  seemed  to  me, 
though,  that  the  people  of  Iowa  and 
Ohio  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  a  sewage  system  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Then  they  came  up  with  this 
new  idea.  They  consulted  with  me  very 
kindly,  and  I  agreed  that  it  looked  like 
a  feasible  way  to  do  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  $3  million  and  would 
make  a  loan  of  funds  which  would  be 
paid  back  with  interest.  I  supported  it 
on  the  floor,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
said.  He  did  say  then  that  they  would 
be  back  in  5  or  10  years,  but  in  my  en- 
thusiasm to  help  Virginia  and  Maryland 
I  said,  "Well,  I  do  not  think  so."  I  said, 
"I  think  this  will  work  out."  I  am  a  little 
astounded  today,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  again  Is  right.  When  I 
thought  I  was  saving  $27  million,  I  find 
now  that  we  are  back  here  asking  for 
$12.5  million  more  to  bring  it  up  to 
around  $15  million  total  instead  of  the 
original  $3  million. 

Things  are  different  today,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Virginia  and  Mai-yland  say. 
Yes.  Things  are  a  great  deal  different. 
We  now  have  a  national  debt  of  over 
$300  billion.  There  is  some  difference  be- 
tween what  the  debt  was  in  those  days 
and  what  it  is  now.  We  have  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  $30  billion  this  year. 
When  you  say  you  are  just  coming  up 
to  what  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  having,  I  submit  to  you  I  wish  I 
could  get  a  deal  of  this  kind  back  in 
Ohio  in  the  16th  Congressional  District. 
This  is  not  a  general  thing  all  over  the 
country  that  sewers  are  being  paid  for 
in  this  way.  I  just  wonder  how  many 
Members  on  this  floor  have  had  this 
kind  of  favorable  treatment  in  getting 
sewers  built  in  their  districts.  I  guess 
there  have  been  some  where  they  have, 
but  this  is  not  a  change.  The  real  change 
here  is  the  fiscal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  we  can  ill  afford  to  bring 
in  these  bills  after  we  are  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  and  later  on,  as  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Iowa  said,  within  5  or  10  years — 
and  he  is  right  in  the  middle  of  it— they 


are  back  here  now  asking  for  $12.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct  in  that  he 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  in  1959  when  it  was 
proposed  to  build  a  cross-country  sewer- 
line  to  serve  Dulles  Airport  and  not  much 
of  anything  else.  It  would  have  cost,  I 
believe,  the  same  as  this  particular 
project  if  they  did  get  approval. 

As  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  opposi- 
tion and  constructive  suggestions,  wi: 
were  able  to  work  out  this  particular  pro- 
gram that  would  protect  our  water  sup- 
ply system  and,  hopefully,  provide  for  the 
full  payment  of  the  construction  cost, 
other  than  the  amount  that  should  have 
been  the  Federal  contribution,  anyway. 
And  as  I  said  before,  the  development 
has  not  been  as  great. 

Another  thing  that  has  prevented  the 
excessive  use  or  increased  use  of  it.  is 
the  National  Federal  Water  Control  Act, 
which  the  gentleman's  constituents  can 
benefit  from,  up  to  55  percent,  of  their 
contribution.  » 

Mr.  BOW.  They  can,  but  they  just  do 
not.  and  the  constituencies  of  a  great 
number  of  other  congressional  districts 
do  not  receive  this  kind  of  treatment  on 
sewers.  I  just  wish  that  we  were  able  to 
take  the  impacted  school  areas  benefits 
that  accrue  to  the  rich  counties  of  north- 
ern Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  transfer 
some  of  those  benefits  over  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  construction  of  sewers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  a  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bow  was  al- 
lowed to  pi-oceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  tome? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  statement  he  is  making  here  today. 
The  thing  that  hurts,  and  really  hurts,  is 
the  fact  that  7  years  ago  the  proponents 
of  this  scheme  would  come  in  and  say 
that  there  would  be  no  further  gouging 
of  all  the  taxpayers.  I  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  being  pretty  ex- 
travagant at  that  time,  to  underwrite 
$3  million  of  the  cost.  But  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  triple  that  cost  figure.  This  is 
the  unacceptable  part  of  this  business — 
to  come  in  one  year  and  make  a  deal  on 
the  basis  that  the  Federal  Governments 
contribution  is  going  to  be  so  much,  and 
then  find  a  few  years  later  that  it  has 
ballooned  all  out  of  shape.  I  cannot  buy 
it.  Therefore,  I  want  to  serve  notice  that 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned  there  will  be 
a  roUcall  vote  on  this  bill.  And  again  I 
commend  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  for  the  statement  he  has  made 
here  today  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  stating  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  his  congressional  dis- 
trict cannot  benefit  imder  the  Federal 
Water  Control  Act? 

Mr.  BOW.  They  could  benefit,  but  they 
do  not  to  the  extent  of  the  great  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  imder  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, under  the  Federal  Water  Control 
Act  metropolitan  areas  can  receive  up 
to  55  percent  in  the  form  of  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  construction  of  these 
facilities. 

Mr.  BOW  They  can,  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  But,  why 
Is  this  any  basis 

Mr.  BOW.  They  do  not,  and  a  number 
of  other  congressional  districts  through- 
out this  country  do  not  receive  these 
benefits  such  as  are  received  by  the  richer 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  srield  fur- 
ther, if  the  gentleman  wants  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  jdeld 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  over  the  years  for 
the  great  State  of  Virginia  and  if  he 
talks  about  discrimination  against  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  job  you  have  done 
has  been  magnificent,  particularly  inso- 
far as  the  great  State  of  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  feel  that  anyone  in  this 
Congress  can  say  that  they  have  been 
able  to  discriminate  against  the  great 
State  of  Virginia  in  so  long  as  the  stal- 
wart gentleman  from  Virginia  has  been 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  defending 
that  great  State. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer  is  an  enormous  facility  constructed 
to  serve  Dulles  International  Airport. 
When  the  interceptor  sewer  was  devised 
to  serve  Dulles  Airport,  it  was  assumed 
that  there  would  be  a  more  rapid  popu- 
lation and  economic  growth  in  the  area 
to  support  the  system.  This  has  not 
come  about,  and,  as  a  result,  the  financ- 
ing of  this  Federal  project  places  an  un- 
due burden  on  those  currently  using  the 
facilities. 

Failure  to  pass  the  interceptor  sewer 
bill  would  mean  a  rather  costly  and  ex- 
travagant use  of  both  Federal  and  pri- 
vate funds.  Without  the  Federal  partici- 
pation provided  in  this  bill,  future  sewer 
development  in  the  area  would  undoubt- 
edly parallel  the  I>ulles  facilities.  Since 
the  original  Dulles  sewer  was  authorized, 
there  have  been  other  Government  as- 
sistance programs  passed  which  would 
make  it  more  practical  for  developers  to 
install  sewer  systems  with  Government 
help  and  avoid  tying  in  with  the  Dulles 
system.  This  duplication  and  waste  will 
be  avoided  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ScottI. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 


staff  memorandtmi  that  Is  on  page  2  of 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
In  effect,  this  memorandvmi  Indicates 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
simply  put  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
Potomac  interceptor  sewer  bill  having 
been  passed  before  general  legislation 
which  assists  commtmities  with  financing 
the  water  pollution  control  projects.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would 
agree  with  the  staff  memorandum. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
pointing  that  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  118,  nays  109,  not  voting  205, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  239] 

YEAS— 118 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asplnall 
Bates 
Boggs 
Bel  and 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Daniels 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Eilberg 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Friedel 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Greg. 


Aiidrpws,  Ala. 

Arends 

Barirg 

Belcher 

Bennett 


Green,  Pa. 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haminer- 
schaiidt 
Hanna 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 

King,  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McClure 
McMiUan 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Morse.  Mass. 

NAYS— 109 

Buster 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Bow 

Bray 


Morton 

Murphy,  m. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

OHara.  Mich. 

Patten 

Pickle 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Railsback 

Reid,  NY. 

Resnick 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Sullivan 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whitener 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 


CahlU 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dole 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Findley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Hebert 


Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

King,  N.Y. 

Laird 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McDade 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Olsen 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 


Rumsfeld 

Scherle 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stubble&eld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Viporito 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalley 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 205 


,  ni. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bell 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broolcs 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Convers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Eriei.born 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
F  i  no 
Flood 
Four.taln 


Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holland 

Howard 

Ijwln 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lloyd 

IxjiiR,  La. 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

MoDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
Macdon&ld, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Martin 
May 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Mlnsball 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
OKonskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NelU,  Mass. 


Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Philbln 

Pirnie 

Poage 

PoH 

Pollock 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Robison 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiper,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

S' ration 

Sturkey 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

TTiompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Watklna 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whitten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  MlM. 

Willis 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zion 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Utr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  RetiBS  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mrs.  Grlfflths  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  J£r.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.    Hardy   with   Mr.    Andrews    of   North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Watklns. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Drover. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McEwen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Schnee- 
beli. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Battin 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Parbeteln  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Hawkins.  i 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Brlnkley.  | 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Everett. 

Idr.  McCarthy  with  Mr,  Fallon.  i 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Moorhead.  I 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Gathlngs. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Stuckey. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Conte.  i 

Mr.  Asbmore  with  Mr.  Saylor.  ' 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Preling- 
buysen. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  McPaU  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 


Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Puclnski  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Qui  lien. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  V/illiams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnski. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Abernt'lhy  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  McDADE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"'  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WYMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1633)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  relating 
to  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  that  sewer. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.    1633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  12, 
1960  (DC.  Code,  sec.  43-1621).  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following; 

"In  the  event  any  agency  or  local  author- 
ity shall  make  lump  sum  payment  of  Its  en- 
tire portion  of  the  cost,  or  one  or  more  lump 
sum  payments  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  remainder  thereof,  of  all  planning  and 
construction  (including  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way)  of  the  interceptor,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioners  and  such 
agency  or  local  authority  shall  provide  or 
shall  be  modified  to  provide,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  the  charges  to  such  local  authority 
or  agency  for  the  use  of  the  Potomac  Inter- 
ceptor shall  take  into  consideration  such 
payment  by  the  local  authority  or  agency 
of  its  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  planning 
and  construction:  Provided,  That  any  Itimp 
sum  payment  by  an  agency  or  local  author- 
ity toward  its  p>ortion  of  the  cost  of  all 
planning  and  construction  (including  acqui- 
sition of  rights-of-way),  if  not  of  the  whole 
amount  thereof  or  of  the  remaining  balance 
at  the  time  of  payment,  shall  be  In  an 
amount  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
agency's  or  local  authority's  original  entire 
portion  of  the  planning  and  construction 
cost." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  12. 
1960  (DC.  Code.  sec.  43-1623).  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(ai"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"and  shall  be  repaid"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "and   50   per   centum   of    the   total 


amount  of  loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  repaid",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  t'nereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  loans  which  were 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid — 

"(1)  shall  be  considered  as  an  additional 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of 
planning,  acquiring  rights-of-way  for,  and 
constructing,  the  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer. 
and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  section  2(b)  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R,  8965,  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
concludes  the  business  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  for  today. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1872)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pulbright, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
AWARDED  HONORARY  DOCTOR 
OF  LAWS  DEGREE  BY  MIDDLE- 
BURY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  honor  recently  conferred 
upon  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  chairman. 

I  refer  to  the  bestowing  of  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Congress- 
man John  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  by 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt..  on 
August  15, 1967. 

Congressman  Brademas  delivered  the 
commencement  address  for  students 
graduating  from  the  Middlebury  Lan- 
guage Schools.  Middlebury  College  has 
for  over  a  half  a  century  been  a  pioneer 
in  modem  language  teaching  in  the 
United  States  and  Congressman  Brade- 
mas has  shown  a  particular  interest  in 
our  committee  in  higher  education  gen- 
erally and  especially  in  international  ed- 
ucation. He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
task  force  on  international  education  of 
the  committee  in  1966  and  was  the  spon- 


sor in  the  House  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966,  which  authorizes 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  here 
in  the  United  States  for  international 
studies  and  research. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  might  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  note  that  Congressman 
Brademas  has  received  two  other  honor- 
ary degrees  this  year  in  recognition  of 
his  work  in  the  field  of  education.  On 
June  11, 1967,  he  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  by 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.,  on 
June  6, 1967,  the  degree  of  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  by  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

MIDDLEBURY    COLLEGE    CITATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  citation  from  Middlebury 
College: 

John  Brademas,  we  salute  In  you  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  has  accepted  the  duty 
of  leadership  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
After  a  brief  but  brilliant  apprenticeship, 
you  have  found  yourself  representing  the 
American  people  as  a  leader  in  the  crucial 
task  of  raising  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  and  for  all  the  people. 
Middlebury  College  honors  you  especially  for 
your  position  that  In  education  lies  the  es- 
sential solution  of  most  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems; and  that  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  other  countries  is  the  only  sound  basis 
for  America's  leadership  In  a  close-knit 
world.  Well-informed  head  of  task  forces  and 
committees  on  international  education, 
eloquent  sponsor  of  much  Important  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject,  energetic  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  you  represent  so  well  the 
Ideals  of  Middlebury  College  and  Its  Lan- 
guage Schools  that  we  are  proud  to  call  you 
one  of  our  honorary  alumni.  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me,  I  am  happy  to  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  cause,  and  admit  you  to  all  the 
rights,  honors,  and  privileges  which  here 
and  everywhere  appertain  to  this  degree. 

BBANDEIS    tTNIVERSITY    CITATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Brandeis 
University  citation  reads: 

The  Trustees  of  Brandeis  University  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  have  con- 
ferred on  Stephen  John  Brademas,  political 
scientist,  legislator  whose  Indiana  constitu- 
ency has  five  times  returned  him  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  From  his  mentor,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  whom  he  served  as  an  executive 
assistant,  he  learned  the  concept  of  service 
which  shapes  his  political  Ufe:  That  the 
highest  mission  of  statesmanship  is  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  not  yet  come  and  then  to  hasten  its  day. 
.  .  .  His  meticulous  study  of  widely  divergent 
educational  systems  In  emerging  countries 
became  the  drafting  discipline  for  the  epoch- 
al International  Education  Act  of  1966. 
Awarded  the  highest  honor  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  bestows  upon  a  layman,  he  has 
followed  the  Ideal  of  his  forebears,  to  dream 
of  a  great  society  and  then  to  mount  the 
courage  to  fulfill  It.  The  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  and  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  thereto  appertaining. 

June  11,  1967. 

Brandeis  Universitt. 

Waltham,  Mass. 


A  5-DAY  WORKWEEK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
marks may  be  somewhat  timely.  With  the 
date  for  the  Labor  Day  adjournment  rap- 
idly approaching,  I  wish  to  raise  a  point 
that  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  concerning  con- 
gressional absenteeism. 

The  bulk  of  this  body's  work  is  done 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays 
simply  because  many  Members  prefer  to 
spend  4-day  weekends  in  their  home- 
towns on  personal  and  political  business 
rather  than  on  public  business  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Several  times  this  year  debate  has  been 
interrupted  on  Thursday  and  resched- 
uled for  the  following  Tuesday  because  it 
was  apparent  to  the  leadership  that  many 
Members  did  not  intend  to  be  in  town  on 
either  Friday  or  Monday. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Tuesday-to- 
Thui'sday  group  of  lawmakers  have 
brought  legislative  activities  to  a  snail's 
pace  in  recent  months. 

I  noticed  in  yesterday's  newspaper  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  Honor- 
able John  Moss,  suggests  that  the  salary 
of  lawmakers  be  docked  if  absent  during 
the  5-day  workweek,  unless  the  absence 
was  excused.  I  can  understand  his  con- 
cern. I  have  objected  to  this  Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  practice  in  my  weekly  news- 
letters, some  of  which  have  appeared  as 
editorials  in  Texas  newspapers,  and  re- 
prints of  which  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  last  week. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
this  fining  process  would  be  a  very  prac- 
tical approach  or  even  enforceable  or 
constitutional,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  see  that 
this  practice  is  not  continued. 

And,  I  would  hope  that  members  of 
the  Tuesday-to-Thursday  club  would 
recognize  their  responsibilities  that  the 
public's  business  comes  first. 

Monday-Friday  absenteeism  has 
reached  a  point  that  most  committees 
would  have  more  success  getting  a  flock 
of  dodo  birds  together  than  getting  a 
quorum  on  the  first  and  last  day  of  the 
week. 

I  do  not  believe  a  5-day  workweek  Is 
asking  too  much  and  I  further  realize 
that  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  is  not 


aimed  at  winning  any  popularity  contest 
with  my  colleagues.  There  would  and 
should  be  exceptions  to  the  5-day  work- 
week, but  they  should  be  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 


WHY  VIETNAM? 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recopd  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the 
United  States  involved  in  Vietnam?  One 
with  the  temerity  to  ask  this  audacious 
question  can  find  a  neatly  packaged 
answer  in  the  form  of  a  half-hour  film, 
produced,  packaged,  and  distributed  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  entitled  "Why 
Vietnam?" 

"Why  Vietnam?"  not  only  fails  to  an- 
swer the  initial  question,  but  Prof.  Henry 
Steele  Commanger,  in  his  article  "On  the 
Way  to  1984,"  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  April  15,  1967,  finds  that  it  uistorts 
history.  This  piece  of  indoctrination 
raises  fundamental  questions  concern- 
ing the  Government's  dissemination  of 
information  and  the  efTect  not  only  on 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  but  on 
high  school  students — young  people  who 
at  that  f.ge  are  generally  highly  impres- 
sionable. 

Were  the  purpose  education  in  some 
objective  sense  of  the  word,  a  minimum 
requirement  of  the  Government — which 
has  a  disproportionate  influence  over  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic— would  be  that  it  make  available,  on 
the  same  basis,  a  film  the  title  of  which 
could  be  "Why  Not  Vietnam?" 

But  to  show  the  why  not?  to  those  who 
see  the  why?  might  induce  the  young 
viewer  to  ask  additional  questions. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
recommend  that  they  conside.  the  film 
script  of  "Why  Vietnam?";  an  article  by 
Richard  Dudman,  "Troop  Movie  Is  Be- 
ing Used  To  Tell  Nation  About  Vietnam," 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  November  6, 
1966;  and  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Corn- 
manger's  article  "On  the  Way  to  1984," 
the   Saturday   Review,   April    15,    1967: 


1.  Johnson  on  camera 


IB.  Main  "ntle. 

2.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  In  MurUch. 

3.  Chamberlain  arrives  goes  into  conference 
building;  Hitler  and  Mvissollnl  on  balcony 
after  conference  then  live  sound  Chamber- 
lain. As  he  finishes  with  statement  that 
England  and  Germany  will  never  go  to  war 
again  we  freeze  frame  and  narrator  picks  up. 

4.  Mussolini,  CU:  then  fiame  thrown 
against  horses  In  Ethiopia. 

5.  Haille  Selassl  protests  at  Geneva,  leaves 
podium  alone. 


{Film  script  of   "Why   Vietnam?"   obtained 

from  the  Department  of  Defense] 

Why  Vietnam? 

My  fellow  Americans.  Not  long  ago,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  woman  in  the  Midwest. 
She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  In  my  humble  way  I 
am  writing  to  you  about  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam. I  have  a  son  who  is  now  in  Vietnam. 
My  husband  served  in  World  War  II.  Our 
country  was  at  war.  But  now,  this  time.  It's 
Just  something  that  I  don't  understand. 
Why?" 

Munich — 1938.  {Narrator) 


Narrator.  Peace  in  our  time.  A  short  cut 
to  disaster.  But  even  then,  this  was  no  new 
lesson. 

It  had  stared  us  In  the  face  with  Mus- 
solini, In  Ethiopia. 

And  nothing  was  done. 
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Why  Vixtnam? — Continued 


6.  Nazi  gwaatlka,  then  Hitler  on  balcony, 
then  sad  old  man  giving  salute. 

7.  Japanese  fight  Chinese  In  Manchuria. 


8.  Burning  buildings  In  China,  1938. 


9.  LBJ  on  camera. 


10.  Johnson  on  camera. 


11.  Hanoi  In  1964.  old  people  in  streets, 
French  leaving,  Red  Flag  on  pole,  Red  troops 
marching  in. 

12.  Geneva  meeting:  Mendes  Prance  Is 
seen;  Chou  En  Lai,  Molotov.  The  document 
is  signed. 


13.  After  signing,  Molotov  and  Chou  shake 
hands  and  beam  at  one  another;  then  shots 
of  ragged  refugees  on  their  way  South. 


14.  Animated  map.  showing  17th  Parallel; 
then  Aerials  of  Vlet-Nam  mountain  terrain. 


15.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  comes  down  steps  of  big 
building,  plays  with  children. 

16.  Ho  gives  mob  of  children  candy,  smiles 
as  they  stroke  his  beard.  . 


17.  Building  new  thatched  huts,  in  south. 


18.  Rice  fields,  and  harvesting  shots. 


19.  Men  bringing  in  sheaves  of  rice,  then 
peaceful  shots  of  small  fishing  boats  to 
Saigon  harbor. 

20.  Shadow  of  machine  gun  on  water,  then 
shots  of  men  running  through  brush. 

21.  Night  shots  of  burning  villages.  Also, 
shots  of  bodies  in  a  ruined  village;  civilians 
and  children. 


22.  CU.  poster  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  .  .  .  pan 
down  to  red  star,  CU.  This  plays  alone,  with 
music. 


We'd  seen  the  Anschluss  in  Austria;  and 
nothing  was  done. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  we'd 
watched  Japanese  aggression  swallow  Man- 
churia. 

In  all  these,  there  was  a  lesson  we  had  to 
learn.  President  Johnson  has  phrased  It  well : 
"Aggression  Unchallenged  ...  Is  aggression 
unleashed." 

Why  must  young  Americans,  born  Into  a 
land  exultant  with  hope  and  with  golden 
promise,  toll  and  suffer  and  sometimes  dies  in 
such  a  remote  and  distant  place? 

The  answer,  like  the  war  itself.  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  But  It  echoes  clearly  from  the  pain- 
ful lessons  of  half  a  century. 

Three  times  in  my  lifetime — In  two  world 
wars  and  In  Korea — Americans  have  gone  to 
far  lands  to  fight  for  freedom.  We  have 
learned  at  a  terrible  and  a  brutal  cost  that 
retreat  does  not  bring  safety,  and  weakness 
does  net  bring  peace. 

And  it  is  this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

Narratob.  In  1954,  the  streets  of  Hanoi  re- 
fiect  the  ravages  of  long  and  bitter  warfare. 
But  now  the  fighting  Is  over  in  Hanoi  .  .  . 
and  the  victorious  communist  forces  are 
moving  in. 

In  Geneva,  an  agreement  Is  reached  which 
turns  over  North  Vlet-Nam  to  the  Commu- 
nists and  ensures  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  document 
signed  here  also  provides  the  means  of  bring- 
ing true  peace  to  all  of  Vlet-Nam.  But  It  is 
not  to  work  out  that  way. 

It  is  a  bright  victory  for  the  Communist 
world,  and  broad  smiles  are  to  be  seen  .  .  .  but 
not  on  the  faces  of  the  more  than  one  million 
Vietnamese  who  desert  their  homes  and  fiee 
southward  rather  than  live  under  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

Divided  at  the  17th  Parallel,  as  Korea  was 
divided  at  the  38th — with  the  north  firmly 
under  Communist  domination — Vlet-Nam  In 
1954  faces  the  future:  An  Imaginary  line  runs 
from  border  to  border:  Symbol  of  a  separa- 
tion which  is  far  from  imaginary. 

In  Hanoi,  for  the  propaganda  camera.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  plays  the  kindly,  smiling  old 
grandfather. 

But  the  unforgiving  record  of  history 
shows  that  behind  the  smile  is  the  master- 
mind of  a  reign  of  terror  In  which  children 
like  this  are  killed  in  their  sleep,  or  as  they 
scream  In  the  dark  of  night. 

Now.  in  the  South,  there  is  a  fresh  begin- 
ning. The  people  set  about  building  new 
homes — new  hopes. 

Land  reforms  redistribute  farmlands  so 
that  peasants  own  their  own  fields  and  reap, 
themselves,  the  benefit  of  their  toil. 

In  these  years,  the  land  Is  bountiful  .  .  . 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  for  peace. 

But  .  .  .  when  the  South  does  not  col- 
lapse, as  Hanoi  expects,  a  furtive  and  re- 
morseless "war  against  people"  begins. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  (Rusk  Voice  Over).  The  root  of  the 
trouble  in  Vietnam  is  today  Just  what  it  has 
been  at  least  since  1960 — a  cruel  and  sus- 
tained attack  by  North  Vietnam  upon  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  marked  by  terror 
and  sneak  attack,  and  by  the  killing  of 
women  and  children  in  the  night.  More  than 
2,000  local  officials  and  civilians  have  been 
murdered.  When  an  official  Is  not  found  at 
home,  often  his  wife  and  children  are  slain 
in  his  place.  It  is  as  if  in  our  own  country 
some  35,000  civic  leaders  or  their  families 
were  to  be  killed  at  night  by  stealth  and 
terror.  These  are  the  methods  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Music. 


Why  Vietam? 
23.  Rice  harvesting  and  milling  in  South. 


24.  Shots  of  mining,  in  the  south. 


25.  Man  taps  rubber  tree. 

26.  Latex  processing  plant,  then  shots  of 
modern  textile  mill  machinery.  In  operation. 


27.  Guards  load  onto  armored  train. 


28.  Silhouette  shots,  at  dusk,  as  tired  Viet 
soldiers  climb  a  hlU. 


29.  Jet    taxis    In    Saigon    airport.    United 
States  of  America  lettered  on  It. 

30.  Maxwell  Taylor  talks  to  people  at  plane- 
side.  Then  type  aircraft  are  being  delivered. 

31.  Advisors    (Air   Force)    and   Jet   pilots. 
Plane  takes  off. 

32.  Special  Forces  men  teach  small  arms  to 
Viets. 

33.  Advisors  show  map  to  Vlets.  Viet  soldiers 
move  out  on  patrol. 
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34.  Shots  of  combat  In  the  field. 


35.  Viet  Cong  prisoners. 


36.  Aerial  view  of  very  numerous  copters 
revving  on  airstrip.  Shot  of  U.S.  pUota  con- 
ferring before  take-off. 


37.  Copters  take  off,  we  see  Viet  troops  In- 
side, and  we  zoom  on  toward  the  objective. 


38.  Copter    approaches    Isolated    men    In 
Jungle.  We  see  them  below. 


39.  Copter  pilot  and  Special  Forces  officer, 
shouting  over  noise  of  rotors.  (CU) 

40.  Loading  Viet  and  U.  S.  wounded  Into 
the  copter.  Then  it  takes  off. 


— Continued 

This  Is  the  prize  the  Communists  are  after : 
South  Vietnam  .  .  .  Rich  In  rice  .  .  .  and 
standing  at  the  gateway  to  the  rice-rich  na- 
tions of  Burma;  Thailand;  Cambodia;  East 
Pakistan.  And  the  Asian  communists  have 
said:  "A  grain  of  rice  is  worth  a  drop  of 
blood." 

There  are  also  natural  resources:  coal  .  .  . 
phosphate  .  .  .  zinc  .  .  .  tin  .  .  .  manganese. 
The  raw  materials  on  which  to  base  indus- 
trialization— or  feed  a  war  machine. 

Natural  rubber:  South  Vlet-Nam  has  this, 
too. 

.  .  .  and  latex  processing  facilities  which 
make  of  raw  rubber  the  vitally  important 
material  It  is,  in  today's  world.  This  then,  is 
another  aspect  of  the  South  Viet-Nam  which 
the  north  covets.  A  nation  moving  toward 
greater  Industralization  ...  a  rich  prize  in- 
deed, in  the  eyes  of  communist  strategists. 

Narrator.  And  so,  every  area  of  life  in  the 
south  becomes  a  combat  zone:  (train  tracks 
blow  up) 

{LBJ:  Voice  over)  :  This  is  a  different  kind 
of  war.  There  are  no  marching  armies  or 
solemn  declarations. 

But,  this  Is  really  war.  It  is  guided  by 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  it  Is  spurred  by  Com- 
munist China.  Its  goal  Is  to  conquer  the 
South,  and  to  extend  the  Asiatic  dominion 
of  Communism. 

And  there  are  great  stakes  In  the  balance. 

No  people  see  this  more  clearly  than  the 
embattled  South  Vietnamese;  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  they  send  out  a  call  for 
help. 

The  answer  is  prompt  in  arriving. 

America  promises  technical  aid  and  mili- 
tary assistance :  the  machines  and  equipment 
needed  to  resist  aggression 

.  .  .  and  trained  men  to  teach  Vietnamese 
fighting  forces  how  to  put  them  Into  effective 
use. 

Instructors  and  advisors,  willing  and  able 
to  teach,  find  men  whose  freedom  is  at  stake 
eager  and  quick  to  learn. 

At  this  stage,  however,  the  advisors  are 
here  to  do  only  that.  They  have  no  combat 
role  as  such.  It  Is  the  men  they  train,  and 
encourage,  and  some  to  admire  who  must 
go  into  the  hiding  place  of  the  enemy  and 
seek  him  out. 

Before  Vlet-Nam,  open  conventional  attack 
in  Korea  has  fallen  short  of  Its  goals.  A  glob- 
al "Trade  and  Aid  Offensive"  did  not  bring 
the  hoped-for  results.  Now,  Viet-Nam  be- 
comes a  testing  ground  for  the  guerrilla  "war 
of  liberation" — the  latest  communist  gambit 
In  the  quest  for  world  domination. 

As  months  go  by  the  Viet  Cong  lose  a 
great  many  people.  But  a  great  many  more 
are  ready  to  replace  those  losses,  as  they 
move  down  Into  South  Vlet-Nam  from  the 
North. 

As  the  scale  of  aggression  grows,  the  flow 
of  weapons,  equipment,  and  advisors  Is  In- 
creased. It  Is  the  only  means  of  meeting  the 
flooding  tide  of  Infiltration  and  attack  from 
the  North. 

Superior  equipment  and  mobility  are  used 
to  full  advantage,  to  carry  the  flight  to  the 
enemy,  swiftly,  wherever  his  presence  be- 
comes known. 

Even  with  superior  equipment,  however, 
this  Is  a  difficult  war  to  prosecute.  There  are 
no  front  lines,  here.  The  war  Is  everywhere. 
.  .  .  against  an  enemy  that  Is  seldom  clearly 
seen. 

In  the  scenes  of  casualty  evacuation,  the 
enemy  Is  not  far  away  .  .  .  certainly  within 
shouting  distance. 

The  enemy  is  not  seen  .  .  .  but  American 
and  Vietnamese  fighting  men  bear  on  their 
bodies  the  painful  evidence  that  he  Is  still 
here  .  .  .  still  determined  .  .  .  still  deadly. 


Wht  Vietnam? — Continued 


41.  Viet  Marines  land  on  beach,  go  on  in- 
land, fighting  as  they  go. 


42.  Viet    regulars    fighting    in    brush    and 
hills. 


43.  Presidential  seal,  then  LBJ  live  on 
camera,  1964. 

44.  Jets  striking  targets  with  rockets.  Then 
Sec.  of  Def.  McNamara  on  camera,  live,  as 
he  says,  "We  seek  no  wider  war".  .  . 


45.  Shots  showing  large  cache  of  Viet  Cong 
armament;  ammunition  and  weapons;  Chi- 
nese markings  on  them. 


46.  End  of  coverage  of  the  arms  cache,  and 
beginning  of  shots  showing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in 
conference. 


47.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  conference. 


48.  LBJ  on  camera. 


49.  Shots  of  demolished  helicopters  on  air- 
field and  of  barracks  hit  by  high  explosives. 
End  on  picture  of  little  blond  girl,  in  a  broken 
frame;   visually  symbolizes  the  whole  thing. 


50.  Shots  of  damage  and  of  injured  Ameri- 
cans at  the  American  Embassy  when  it  was 
bombed  by  terrorists. 


51.  Shots  of  American  troops  as  they  evacu- 
ate from  a  downed  helicopter,  under  small 
arms  fire  as  they  dodge  across  a  rice  paddy. 


62.  Shots  of  American  wounded  In  hospi- 
tal shed. 

63.  Shots  of  American  flag-draped  coffins, 
loaded  into  aircraft  by  a  four-service  honor 
guard. 


During  this  time,  the  combat  capability  of 
South  Viet-Nam 's  conventional  forces  Is  also 
growing  .  .  .  and  American  advisors  work  to 
bring  the  level  of  training  and  combat  readi- 
ness ol  these  forces  as  high  as  possible.  They 
train  hard,  and  they  fight  well. 

But  despite  the  bolstering  of  conventional 
forces,  there  remains  the  growing  need  for 
still  greater  strength  .  .  .  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  Vietnamese  in  combat  are  cruelly 
heavy  lor  a  nation  with  a  population  no 
larger  than  that  of  New  York  State.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  In 
June  of  1965;   I  Rusk:  Voice  over)  End  R-2. 

Then,  in  August  of  1964  (LBJ;  Live,  Gulf 
of  Tonkin) . 

FoT  the  first  time,  A;nerican  fighting  men 
and  machines  strike  directly  Into  North  Viet- 
Nam;  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  sets 
the  record  straight  (McNamara:  "We  seek  no 
wider  war") . 

It  is  clear  the  Communists  wish  no  lessen- 
ing of  hostilities.  FYom  the  North,  arms  con- 
tinue to  flow  southward.  In  this  one  cap- 
tured shipment  are  a  million  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  ...  35  hundred  rifies  and 
suhmnrine  guns  .  .  .  some  four  thousand 
rounds  of  anti-tank  and  mortar  ammurl- 
tion  ...  no  doubt  about  the  source:  the 
Chinese   markings  are  unmistakable. 

In  meeting  the  aggression  so  unmistak- 
ably evidenced  here,  we  have  consistently 
sent  strengtli  to  meet  strength.  But  we  liave 
also,  repeatedly,  sent  word  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  talk. 

(LBJ;  Voice  Over).  Fifteen  efforts  have 
been  made  to  start  these  discussions,  with 
the  help  of  40  nations  throughout  the  worlu. 
But  tliere  has  been  no  answer. 

"We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  any 
government  nor  do  we  covet  a  foot  of  any 
territory.  But  we  Insist  and  we  will  always 
Insist  that  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam 
shall  have  the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  in  free  elections  in 
the  South  or  throughout  all  Viet-Nam  under 
International  supervision,  and  they  shall  not 
have  any  government  imposed  upon  them  by 
force  and  terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent 
it.  We  do  not  want  an  expanding  struggle 
with  consequences  that  no  one  can  foresee, 
nor  will  we  bluster  or  bully  or  flaunt  our 
power.  But  wc  will  not  surrender,  and  we  will 
not  retreat. 

The  answer  to  American  offers  to  move 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table 
continue  to  come  In  the  form  of  high  explo- 
sives aimed  at  American  Air  Bases  and  other 
troop  installations  in  South  Viet-Nam  .  .  . 
including  the  barracks  of  American  service- 
men. 

But  in  this  war  against  people,  the  high 
explosives  are  not  only  aimed  at  the  men  who 
bear  arms.  (PAUSE)  The  American  Embassy, 
in  Saigon  itself,  becomes  a  grim  battlefield 
scene,  as  Viet  Cong  terrorists  single  it  out 
for  a  bomb  attack.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the 
carefully  calculated  and  continuing  cam- 
paign ol  terror. 

Increasingly,  Americans  function  directly 
In  the  fight  for  freedom  in  this  far,  foreign 
corner  of  the  earth.  They  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  they  do  it  willingly,  accepting 
the  risks  Involved  because  they  understand 
the  necessities  involved. 

Those  risks  are  real.  Just  as  the  stakes  for 
which  the  risks  are  taken  are  real.  People  get 
hurt  in  Viet  Nam  .   .  . 

Why  do  Americans  risk — and  sometimes 
give — all  that  they  have,  half  a  world  away 
from  home?  To  keep  an  American  promise? 
Yes.  there's  that.  But  also  in  self  defense. 
Self  defense,  because  half-a-world-away  has 
now  become  our  front  door.  Freedom  in 
Southeast  Asia  becomes  personally  vital  to 
Americans  because  if  freedom  is  to  endure  In 
their  home  town.  ...  It  must  be  preserved 
In  such  places  as  South  Viet-Nam.  And  the 
fact  Is  ...  t£  is  up  to  us. 
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War  VibtkamT — Continued 


54.  SboU  at  f«cM  at  Aai&n  typea. 


55.  LBJ:  onemmen. 


M.  Shota  ol  Jet  aircraft  dropping  napalm. 

67.  Shots  aa  lOlst  airborne  beglna  unload- 
ing In  Soutb  Vlet-Nam. 


58.  Shota   aa 
trucka. 


men   of    lOlst   move   off    In 


50.  Shota  of  US.  Marines  landing  In  South 
Vlet-Nam. 


60.  American  advlaen  at  a  tactical  map. 

61.  Shots  of  terrified  women  and  children 
awaiting  copter  evacuation. 

62.  Series  of  shots  of  appealing  Viet  chil- 
dren. In  a  nursery  school  setting;  narration 
takea  the  fliat  part  of  the  sequence,  then 
thera  la  a  aegment  of  Voice  Over  by  the 
Preaident,  then  back  to  Narrator's  voice. 


63.  LBJ:  On  camera 

64.  ShoU    of   young    Americans    working, 
laughing,  etc. 

66.  Shota  of  Kosygin,   Mao,   and   Ho   Chi 
Minh. 

66.  LBJ:  on  camera 


(LBJ:  Voice  Over)  Most  of  the  non-Com- 
mvtnlst  natlona  of  Asia  cannot,  by  them- 
selvea  and  alone,  resist  the  growing  might 
and  the  grasping  ambition  of  Asian  Com- 
munism. 

We  did  not  choose  to  be  the  guardians  at 
tha  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one  else.  Nor  wovUd 
surrender  In  Vlet-Nam  bring  peace,  because 
we  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich  that  suc- 
cess only  feeds  the  appetite  of  aggression. 
The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one  country, 
and  then  another  country,  bringing  with  It 
perhaps  even  larger  and  crueler  conflict,  as 
we  have  learned  from  the  lessons  of  history. 
Moreover,  we  are  In  Vlet-Nam  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  the  American 
nation.  Three  Presidents — President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy  and  your  present 
President — over  11  years  have  committed 
themselves  and  have  promised  to  help  defend 
this  small  and  valiant  nation. 

Strengthened  by  that  promise,  the  people 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  have  fought  for  many 
long  years.  Thousands  of  them  have  died. 
Thousands  more  have  been  crippled  and 
scarred  by  war.  And  we  Just  cannot  now  dis- 
honor our  word,  or  abandon  our  commit- 
ment, or  leave  those  who  believed  us  and  who 
trusted  us  to  the  terror  and  repression  and 
murder  that  would  follow.  This,  then,  my 
fellow  Americans,  is  why  we  are  in  Vlet-Nam. 
(LBJ:  Voice  Over)  We  intend  to  convince 
the  Communists  that  we  cannot  be  defeated 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  superior  power. 

(LBJ:  Voice  Over)  I  have  asked  the  com- 
manding general.  General  Westmoreland, 
what  more  he  needs  to  meet  this  mounting 
aggression.  He  has  told  me.  And  we  will  meet 
his  needs. 

The  needs  of  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Vlet- 
Nam  are  being  met.  and  will  continue  to  be 
met  In  the  future.  In  the  words  of  Secretary 
Rusk: 

(Rtosk:  Voice  Over)  American  forces  so 
committed  will  carry  with  them  the  deter- 
mined support  of  our  people.  These  men 
know,  as  all  our  people  know,  that  what  they 
do  Is  done  for  freedom  and  peace,  in  Vlet- 
Nam.  in  other  continents,  and  here  at  home. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on.  The  commu- 
nists have  made  that  choice. 
And,  as  always,  the  innocent  suffer. 

For  the  children  of  South  Vlet-Nam — and 
of  all  Southeast  Asia — the  future  Is  in  the 
balance.  They  will  pay,  if  we  do  not  now 
think  .  .  .  decide  .  .  .  act  .  .  .  rightly,  In  these 
problems   which   are   not   of   their   making. 

(LBJ:  Voice  Over.)  It  is  an  ancient  but 
still  terrible  irony  that  while  many  leaders 
of  men  create  division  in  pursuit  of  grand 
ambitions,  the  children  of  men  are  really 
united  In  the  simple,  elusive  desire  for  a  life 
of  fruitful  and  rewarding  toil. 

Narrator.  "A  life  of  fruitful  and  reward- 
ing toll" — It  Is  a  legitimate  aspiration:  But 
if  they  are  to  be  free  to  realize  It,  there 
are,   for   us,   hard   realities  to  be  faced. 

I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  send  the  flower  of 
our  youth,  our  flxiest  yoimg  men  into  battle. 

(LBJ:  Voice  over.)  I  have  seen  them  in  a 
thousand  streets  of  a  hundred  towns  in  every 
state  in  this  Union — working  and  laughing 
and  building  and  filled  with  hope  and  life. 

(LBJ:  Voice  over.)  But  as  long  as  there 
are  men  who  hate  and  destroy,  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  resist.  .  .  . 

(LBJ:  On  camera.)  or  we'll  see  it  all — all 
that  we  have  built,  all  that  we  hope  to  build, 
all  of  oiu-  dreams  for  freedom,  aJl,  all — ^wlll 
be  swept  away  on  the  flood  of  conquest. 

So,  too.  this  shall  not  happen.  We  icill 
stand  in  Vlet-Nam. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Post-Disptach. 

Mov.  6, 1966] 

Troop  Movib  Is  Bkinc  Usro  To  Tell  Nation 

Aaoirr  Vietnam 

(By  Richard  Dudman) 

Washington,  November  5. — The  Johnson 

Administration  Is  using  a  troop  orientation 


movie  to  tell  the  American  people  its  involve- 
ment in  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Department  of  State  officials  report  a  brisk 
demand  for  100  prints  of  the  motion  picture 
"Why  Viet  Nam?"  borrowed  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directorate  for  Armed  Forces 
Information  and  Education. 


The  32-mlnute  movie  was  released  last 
December  by  the  directorate,  primarily  for 
orientation  of  troops  going  to  Viet  Nam  and 
secondarily  for  American  troops  stationed 
around  the  world. 

The  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  office  of  media  services,  obtained 
prints  last  March  for  free  circulation  to  inter- 
ested organizations  and  institutions. 

Officials  reported  this  week  that  the  movie 
had  been  shown  to  446  college  and  high 
school  classes,  19  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  12  government  agencies.  It  has 
been  shown  on  13  commercial  television 
stations. 

SOME    COMPLAINTS    MADE 

Some  opponents  of  the  Administration's 
policy  in  Viet  Nam  have  complained  about 
the  showing  of  the  movie  to  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  complaints  reached  congressional 
staff  aids,  who  viewed  the  pict\ire  recently 
and  concluded  privately  that  public  funds 
were  being  used  to  indoctrinate  the  American 
public.  Their  Congressmen  had  not  yet  seen 
it  and  were  not  prepared  to  commit. 

Although  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  propa- 
gandizing or  indoctrinating  the  American 
people,  there  Is  no  such  restriction  on  the 
State  Department,  which  frequently  issues 
leaflets  and  brochures  advocating  current 
policies. 

The  picture  opens  with  a  shot  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  reading  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  said  she  could  tmderstand  World 
War  II  but  not  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  where 
her  son  was  fighting. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Adolf  Htiler  and  Neville 
Chamberlain  at  Munich  in  1938.  The  picture 
freezes  with  Chamberlain  staring  confidently 
Into  the  camera  as  he  says  England  and 
France  will  never  go  to  war  again. 

The  narrator  says:  "Peace  In  our  time — 
a  short  cut  to  disaster.  But  even  then,  this 
was  no  new  lesson." 

OTBZ3t    WAR   SCENES 

Flashbacks  show  Mussolini's  troopa  in 
Ethiopia  and  Nazi  troopa  taking  over  Aus- 
tria. A  sequence  showing  Japanese  troops 
fighting  Chinese  In  Manchuria  has  been  cut 
out,  in  each  case,  says  the  narrator,  "Noth- 
ing was  done." 

Mr.  Johnson  returns  to  the  screen  and 
says  America  has  learned  that  "retreat  does 
not  bring  safety,  and  weakness  does  not 
bring  peace — and  it  is  this  lesson  that  has 
brought  us  to  Viet  Nam." 

Tracing  the  historical  background,  the 
movie  shows  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  and  the  Geneva  conference  that  divided 
Viet  Nam  into  North  and  South  In  1954.  The 
narrator  says  the  agreement  provided 
peace — "If  the  Communists  were  In  good 
faith."  From  then  to  now,  he  goes  on, 
the  Communists  have  exerted  steady  pressure 
against  the  South,  where  there  were  free 
elections,  land  reform  and  other  signs  of 
progress. 

Eventually,  says  the  narrator.  North  Viet 
Nam  turned  from  terrorism  to  open  warfare 
in  an  effort  to  seize  South  Viet  Nam's  rice, 
minerals  and  natural  rubber. 

U.S.    RESPONSE    TO    CALL 

President  Dvright  D.  Elsenhower,  he  says, 
pledged  economic  aid,  and  America  re- 
sponded in  1961  to  an  urgent  call  for  help 
with   additional   aid   and   military   advisers. 

The  current  war  is  depicted  by  shota  of 
combat  teams  helping  relieve  suffering 
among  Viet  Namese  civilians,  planes  strik- 
ing military  targets,  evacuation  of  American 
wounded  and  rows  of  flag-draped  American 
caskets. 

After  a  recital  of  peace  efforts  by  the 
United  States,  nonallgned  countries,  and  XS 
Thant,  the  United  Nations  secretary  general. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  reports  that 
Hanoi  consistently  has  refused  to  talk. 

The  narrator  says  that  the  Communists 
"seek  the  domination  of  southeast  Asia  and, 
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If  we  believe  what  they  say,  the  domination 
of  the  great  world  beyond." 

The  congressional  aids  noted  that  the 
movie  mentioned  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
once.  In  a  line  about  the  commitment  by 
three  Presidents,  and  did  not  mention  the 
late  South  Viet  Namese  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  whose  repressive  regime  was  a  major 
target  of  Viet  Cong  political  action.  The  cur- 
rent Premier,  Ngyen  Cao  Ky,  also  goes  un- 
mentioned. 

CASUALTIES    MENTIONED 

Civilian  casualties  are  mentioned,  but  only 
those  caused  by  the  enemy.  "Hiere  is  no  men- 
tion of  napalm. 

Asked  about  these  omissions,  a  State  De- 
partment official  said: 

"This  Is  not  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs.  It  is  a  presentation  of  the  U.S.  point 
of  view." 

An  armed  forces  information  guide  that 
accompanies  the  movie  when  It  goes  to  troop 
tmits  says  to  stress  these  points: 

"(1)  Aggression  and  terror  called  'libera- 
tion' by  the  Viet  Cong. 

"(2)  We  gave  aid  and  advice  at  Viet  Nam's 
request. 

"(3)  Increased  Communist  pressure  brings 
increase  U.S.  support. 

"(4)  Air  strikes  on  North  Viet  Nam  reply 
to  attack  on  U.S.  ships. 

"(5)  Communists  consistently  reject  U.S. 
efforts  at  negotiations. 

"(6)  Our  goal  In  Viet  Nam  is  to  prove 
Communist  aggression  profitless." 

[From  Saturday  Review,  Apr.  15, 1967] 

On  the  Way  to  1984 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager,  professor  of 
history,  Amherst  College) 

George  Orwell's  Oceania  had  a  vast  and 
efficient  information  agency;  its  name  was 
the  Ministry  of  Truth  and  its  purpose  was  to 
make  every  citizen  of  Oceania  think  the  right 
thoughts.  "The  past  is  whatever  the  records 
agree  upon,"  was  its  motto  and  It  wrote,  or 
rewrote,  the  records.  Now  the  Information 
agencies  of  our  own  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments, the  USIA,  and  the  CIA,  seem  bent 
on  creating  an  American  Ministry  of  Truth 
and  Imjxising  upon  the  American  people  a 
record  of  the  past  which  they  themselves 
write. 

It  is  the  CIA  whose  activities  have  been 
most  insidious  and  are  most  notorious,  but 
the  CIA  has  no  monopoly  on  brainwashing. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  film  Why  Viet- 
nam? It  is  "one  of  our  most  popular  films"; 
it  is  distributed  free  to  high  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country,  and  to  other 
groups  who  ask  for  it — as  hundreds  doubt- 
less do.  Its  credentials  are  beyond  reproach; 
it  was  produced  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  sponsored  by  the  State  Department,  and 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk,  and 
Secretary  McNamara  all  pitch  In  to  give  it 
authenticity. 

The  USIA  is  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
propaganda  within  the  United  States,  and 
the  reason  it  is  not  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  choose  to  give  government  au- 
thority to  indoctrinate  them.  Government, 
they  believe,  already  has  every  method  of 
communication  with  the  people  that  it  can 
properly  use.  The  President,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  armed  services — these  can  com- 
mand attention  for  whatever  they  have  to 
say,  at  any  time.  There  is  therefore  no  neces- 
sity, and  no  excuse,  for  government  propa- 
ganda, no  need  for  government  to  resort  to 
subterfuge  in  its  dealings  with  the  jjeople. 

What  we  have  always  held  objectionable 
is  not  overt  publicity  by  government,  but 
covert  Indoctrination.  Why  Vietnam?  is.  In 
fact,  both.  It  Is  overt  enough,  but  while  It 
is  clear  to  the  sophisticated  that  It  Is  a  gov- 
ernment production  and  therefore  an  official 
argument,  the  film  is  presented  not  as  an 
argument,  but  as  history.  Needless  to  say 
it  is  not  history.  It  is  not  even  Journalism. 


It  is  propaganda,  naked  and  unashamed.  As 
the  "fact  sheet"  which  accompanies  it 
statee.  It  makes  "four  basic  points,"  and 
makes  them  with  the  Immense  authority  of 
the  President:  that  the  United  States  is  in 
Vietnam  "to  fulfill  a  solemn  pledge,"  that 
"appeasement  is  an  Invitation  to  aggression." 
that  'the  United  States  will  not  surrender 
or  retreat,"  and  that  we — but  alas  not  the 
other  side — are  always  "ready  to  negotiate 
a  settlement." 

Government,  which  represents  all  the  peo- 
ple and  presiunably  all  points  of  view,  should 
liave  higher  standards  than  private  enter- 
prise in  the  presentation  of  news  or  history. 
But  Why  Vietnam?  is  well  below  the  stand- 
ards of  objectivity,  accuracy,  and  impartiality 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  newspapers 
and  on  television;  needless  to  say,  as  scholar- 
ship it  is  absurd.  In  simple,  uncritical,  and 
one-dimensional  terms  it  presents  the  offi- 
cial view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  never  a 
suggestion  that  there  is  or  could  be  any 
other  view.  When  Communists  sponsor  such 
propaganda,   we   call    it   "brainwashing." 

Let  us  look  briefiy  at  this  film,  for  it  is 
doubtless  a  kind  of  dry  run  of  what  we  will 
get  increasingly  in  the  future.  It  begins — 
we  might  have  anticipated  this — with  a 
view  of  Hitler  and  Chamberlain  at  Munich, 
thus  establishing  at  the  very  outset  that 
"appeasement"  is  "a  short  cut  to  disaster." 
Because  the  free  nations  of  the  world  failed 
to  stop  aggression  in  the  Thirties,  they  al- 
most lost  their  freedom  and  had  to  fight  a 
gigantic  war  to  survive:  if  we  fail  to  stop 
"aggression"  now  we,  too,  may  lose  our  free- 
dom. For  "we  have  learned  at  terrible  cost 
that  retreat  does  not  bring  safety  and  that 
weakness  dops  not  bring  peace,  and  it  Is 
this  lesson  that  has  brought  us  to  Vietnam." 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  distortion  of  history 
and  it  is  a  preview  of  what  Is  to  come 
throughout  the  film.  The  aggression  of  the 
great  totalitarian  powers  in  the  Thirties  In 
fact  bears  little  analogy  to  the  civil  war  in 
Vietnam,  nor  is  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954  to  be  equated  with  appeasement.  The 
fact  is  almost  precisely  the  opposite  of  that 
implied  by  Why  Vietnam?  One  of  President 
Roosevelt's  objectives  in  the  Second  World 
War  was  to  get  the  French  out  of  Indochina; 
the  Elsenhower  objective  of  the  Fifties  was 
to  keep  them  there.  The  French  are  out  now 
and  we  are  in,  playing  the  role  that  the 
French  played  before  Dienbienphu — and  still 
fighting  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

But  now  the  scene  shifts  to  Vietnam.  In 
1954,  says  our  narrator,  "the  long  war  is  over, 
and  the  victorious  Communists  are  moving 
in."  It  is  a  statement  which  has  only  the 
most  fortuitous  relation  to  reality.  The  long 
war  was  Indeed  over — the  war  between  the 
Vietnamese  and  the  French.  But  to  label  the 
Vietnamese  who  fought  against  the  French 
"Communists"  and  to  assume  that  somehow 
they  "moved  In"  (they  were  already  there) 
is  a  distortion  of  history.  Yet  there  is  worse 
to  come.  For  next  the  camera  is  turned  on  to 
the  Geneva  Conference.  It  was,  so  we  learn, 
"a  victory  for  the  Communist  world,"  end 
there  is  no  hint  that  we  ourselves  accepted 
the  results  of  the  Conference.  Vietnam,  we 
are  told,  was  "divided  at  the  17th  parallel" 
and  there  Is  no  suggestion  that  the  division 
was  to  be  a  purely  temporary  one.  Nor  is 
there  any  reminder  that  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment called  for  an  election,  that  President 
Elsenhower  himself  said  that  in  such  an  elec- 
tion 80  per  cent  of  the  vote  would  have 
gone  to  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  that  we  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  putting  off  the  elec- 
tion. No,  what  school  children  and  students 
are  given  here  is  a  one-dimensional  story  of 
a  Communist  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  1954.  Worse  yet,  they  are  presented  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  "reign  of  terror"  in  which 
"children  are  killed  In  their  sleep."  Clearly 
only  Communists  kill  children;  we  don't  kill 
children. 
Now  we  are  bemused  by  a  scene  of  peace 


and  plenty.  Uberty  and  reform.  In  South  Viet- 
nrim.  It  is  Eden  before  the  fall.  But  staggered 
by  the  success  of  the  South,  the  Communists 
launch  "a  furtive  and  remorseless  war  against 
the  people,"  and  Secretary  Rusk  is  dragged 
in  to  denounce  this  "cruel  and  sustained  at- 
ti»ck,"  Attack  by  whom?  Presumrwbly  by  Ho 
Chi  Minh,  though  this  is  left,  safely  enough, 
to  the  imagination.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  Vietcong,  nowhere  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  civil  war,  and  nowhere  any  hint 
that  until  we  began  a  substantial  military 
buildup  in  Vietnam — in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement — there  was  no  Invasion 
from  the  North,  And,  as  part  of  that  corrup- 
tion of  the  vocabulary  familiar  to  students 
of  Newspeak,  words  like  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  give  way  to  the  generic  word, 
"Communist." 

But  still  worse  is  to  come.  What  is  it  tlie 
"Communists"  want?  Siiadowy  hints  conjure 
up  terrors  that  even  the  narrator  is  reluc- 
t.^nt  to  name,  "Tlie  prize  the  Communists  are 
after  .  .  .  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  standing  at 
the  gateway  to  Burma,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
East  Pakistan."  The  imagination  reels  as  it 
is,  of  course,  meant  to.  For  here,  looming  up 
before  us,  is  the  menace  of  Cliina.  Says  our 
narrator,  "Spurred  by  Communist  China, 
North  Vietnam's  goal  is  to  extend  the  Asiatic 
dominion  of  Communists."  No  wonder  that 
in  this  phantasmogoric  scene  American  "ad- 
visers" somehow  become  "fighting  men," 
helping  the  outnumbered  South  Vietnamese 
resist  Communist  aggression.  And  If  there  are 
still  any  lingering  doubts  about  the  Justice 
and  tlie  necessity  of  American  participation, 
liere  are  both  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Now,  we  have  a  new  theme:  peace.  "Fifteen 
times,"  no  less  (it  is  doubtless  thirty  by 
now) ,  we  have  tried  to  open  negotiations  and 
each  time  we  have  been  rebuffed.  All  we 
want — there  is  a  note  of  plaintlveness  here — 
Is  free  elections;  curiously  enough,  Jxist  what 
the  Geneva  Agreements  called  for  back  ..n 
1954.  All  we  want  is  to  hmit  the  war.  And 
how  do  the  recalcitrant  Communists  meet 
our  appeals?  They  attack  us  with  "high  ex- 
plosives aimed  at  American  air  bases."  They 
kill  little  girls  (picture  of  little  girl  cruelly 
destroyed).  They  even  attack  the  United 
States  Embassy,  clearly  the  crowning  infamy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  inarticulate  asstunptlon 
that  we  don't  do  anything  as  unsporting  as 
using  "high  explosives." 

Now  we  are  Invited  to  take  a  more  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  war.  Why  are  Americans 
risking  life  and  limb  in  this  distant  jungle? 
That  is  easy.  To  keep  American  promises — In- 
deed, "to  fulfill  one  of  the  most  solemn 
pledges"  In  oiu'  history,  a  pledge  made  by 
three  Presidents,  no  less.  Needless  to  say,  this 
Is  nonsense.  President  Eisenhower  refused  to 
make  such  a  pledge;  President  Kennedy  in- 
sisted that  the  Vietnamese  should  fight  their 
own  war.  It  Is  President  Johnson  who  made 
the  pledge  (though  not,  it  might  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  campaign  of  1964),  and  who  is 
now  busy  conferring  retroactive  solemnity 
upon  it. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam — self-defense.  For  if  freedom 
is  to  endure  in  Chicago,  Birmingham,  and 
Dallas  it  must  be  vindicated  in  South  Viet- 
nam. What  is  more  it  must  be  vindicated  by 
us,  for  the  non -Communist  countries  of  Asia 
cannoti,  by  themselves,  resist  the  grasping 
ambitions  of  the  Communists.  What  we  have 
here  is  pretty  clearly  a  rationalization  of  in- 
tervention against  Communism  everywhere, 
for  Communism  is,  by  definition,  "grasping 
and  ambitious."  And  the  reason  we  must  take 
on  this  heavy  responsibility  Is  because  "there 
is  no  one  else."  How  does  it  happen  that  there 
is  no  one  else?  How  does  It  hapjjen  that  ex- 
cept for  ThaUand  the  other  members  of 
SKATO  are  not  taking  on  any  responsibil- 
ities? Depwnent  saith  not. 

There  Is  one  final  reason  for  fighting  In 
Vietnam  and  it  is  given  us,  again,  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  "We  intend  to  convince  the 
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CommimlsU  that  we  cannot  be  defeated." 
This  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  frankness;  we 
are  flgbtlng  a  war  to  prove  that  we  can't  be 
defeated.  It  Is  all  a  bit  like  William  James' 
Italian  woman  who  stood  on  a  street  corner 
passing  out  cards  saying  that  she  had  come 
over  to  America  to  raise  money  to  pay  her 
passage  back  to  Italy,  but  not  nearly  so 
amusing. 

We  are  aJmoet  through  with  Why  Vietnam? 
Once  again  the  audience  is  assured  that  we 
long  for  peace,  once  again  that  "as  long  as 
there  are  men  who  hate  and  destroy"  we  must 
keep  on  fighting.  Perhaps  even  high  school 
clilldren  are  mature  enough  to  wonder  who 
It  Is  who  Is  doing  the  destroying.  But  are  they 
mature  enough  to  resist  hate? 

The  dissemination  of  Why  Vietnam?  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  no  isolated  episode  In 
the  manipulation  of  public  opinion  by  gov- 
ernment, but  part  of  a  larger  pattern.  We 
must  view  It  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion program  of  the  USIA,  the  clandestine 
activities  of  the  CIA,  and  the  vendetta  of 
the  Passport  Office  against  travel  to  unpopu- 
lar countries,  or  by  unpopular  people,  as  part 
of  an  almost  instinctive  attempt  (we  can- 
not call  it  einythlng  so  formal  as  a  program) 
to  control  American  thinking  about  foreign 
relations.  We  had  supposed.  In  our  Innocence, 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  totalitarian  governments,  but 
It  is  clear  that  we  were  mistaken. 

Forbidden  by  law  from  carrying  on  prop- 
aganda In  the  United  States,  the  USIA  has 
managed  to  circumvent  this  prohibition. 
Not  only  does  it  sponsor  books  that  give  a 
benign  view  of  American  policies,  it  cooks  up 
the  books,  finds  the  authors,  provides  the 
materials,  and  subsidizes  the  publication. 
"We  control  the  things  from  the  very  Idea 
down  to  the  final  edited  manuscript,"  said 
Reed  Harris  of  the  USIA,  his  contempt  show- 
ing through  by  the  use  of  the  term  "things." 
The  CIA — It,  too,  is  forbidden  by  law  from 
operating  as  an  Intelligence  agency  at  home — 
engages  In  much  the  same  kind  of  hanky- 
panky;  thus  the  article  In  the  distinguished 
Journal  Foreign  Affairs  defending  the  Ameri- 
can role  In  Vietnam,  by  George  Carver — an 
employee  of  the  CIA  who  did  not  bother  to 
make  that  connection  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  or  to  the  public.  How  many 
other  articles  of  this  nature  have  been  plant- 
ed or  Insinuated  in  American  magazines  we 
do  not  know.  One  of  the  worst  features  of 
this  clandestine  activity  is  that  it  exposes 
the  entire  publishing  and  scholarly  enter- 
prise to  suspicion. 

It  is,  needless  to  say,  not  the  sponsorship 
but  the  secrecy  that  is  the  pervasive  and  Ir- 
remediable vice.  If  books  and  articles  spon- 
sored by  government  agencies  were  openly 
acknowledged  for  what  they  are.  they  could 
be  Judged  on  their  merits,  which  are  often 
substantial.  In  the  absence  of  such  acknowl- 
edgement they  are  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 
What  is  needed  is  a  Truth  in  Packaging  Act 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

What  Is  perhaps  most  surprising  is  that 
many  of  those  Involved  In  these  subterranean 
activities  seem  unable  to  understand  what  Is 
wrong  about  them.  They  defend  them  on  the 
ground  that,  after  all,  the  Communists  use 
deception,  too,  and  we  must  fight  fire  with 
fire.  They  seem,  many  of  them,  wholly  unable 
to  grasp  the  essential  point:  the  corruption 
of  the  democratic  process.  All  of  these  at- 
tempts to  control  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  In  order  to  win  the  cold  war  violate 
the  two  great  Kantian  moral  Imperatives:  to 
conduct  yourself  so  that  your  every  act  can 
be  generalized  into  a  universal  principle,  and 
to  regard  every  human  being  as  an  end  In 
himself,  never  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 

Consider  the  first  Imperative.  We  can  gen- 
eralize the  particular  policies  which  the  CIA, 
USIA,  and  Defense  Department  have  adopted 
into  three  principles. 

First,  and  most  elementary.  If  government 
can  indoctrinate  schoolchildren,  and  their 
parents,  about  foreign  policy  It  may,  with 
equal  logic.  Indoctrinate  them  about  domestic 


policy.  If  the  USIA  and  the  CIA  can  sponsor 
books  and  finance  organizations  to  fight 
Communism  they  may,  with  equal  Justifica- 
tion, sponsor  books  and  finance  organizations 
to  fight  "socialism"  or  the  "welfare  state"  or 
anything  else  that  they  think  odious.  Con- 
gress has  quite  deliberately  withheld  such 
powers  from  these  and  other  organizations; 
If  they  circumvent  these  prohibitions  will  we 
not  have  an  end  to  genuine  freedom  of  choice 
In  American  politics? 

Second,  If  government  can  carry  war  prop- 
aganda into  the  classroom — even  without  a 
formal  war — may  it  not  with  equal  logic 
carry  any  other  propaganda  Into  the  class- 
room? And  If  it  has  this  power,  what  will 
happen  to  the  American  principle  that  the 
national  government  has  no  control  over  the 
substance  of  what  is  taught  In  the  schools? 
If  the  principle  of  Indoctrination  of  school- 
children Is  once  firmly  established,  may  we 
not  end  up  with  the  Napoleonic  philosophy 
of  public  education — that  the  overarching 
purpose  of  schools  Is  to  produce  loyal 
patriots? 

Third,  if  government  can  control  the 
thinking  of  it^  citizens  It  can  control  every- 
thing else.  Americans  pride  themselves  on 
their  tradition  of  "free  enterprise,"  and  some 
of  them  go  so  far  as  to  equate  free  enterprise 
with  "the  American  system."  But  the  only 
free  enterprise  that  counts,  In  the  long  run, 
is  intellectual  enterprise,  for  if  that  dries  up 
all  Individual  enterprise  dries  up.  A  govern- 
ment that  can  control  the  thinking  of  its 
citizens  can  silence  criticism  and  destroy 
Initiative,  and  a  government  that  Is  exempt 
from  the  pressures  of  criticism  and  of  politi- 
cal Initiative  is  one  that  is  in  training  for 
tyranny. 

Governmental  malpractices  of  thought 
control  violate.  Just  as  clearly,  the  second 
categorical  imperative:  to  treat  all  men  as 
ends,  never  as  means.  For  to  exploit  the 
integrity  of  school  and  university,  science 
and  scholarship,  to  the  dubious  ends  of  ideo- 
logical conflict,  is  to  subvert  the  very  foun- 
dations of  civilization  and  otu-  moral  order. 

The  reason  we  are  trying  to  win  the  con- 
test with  Communism,  and  Indeed  with  all 
forms  of  injustice  and  oppression,  is  because 
we  believe  In  the  virtue  of  freedom,  of  the 
open  mind,  of  the  unimpeded  search  for 
truth.  These  are  not  only  our  ultimate  ends; 
they  are,  equally,  the  indispensable  means 
whereby  we  hope  to  achieve  these  ends.  If 
we  corrupt  all  of  this  at  the  very  source  we 
may  Indeed  win  the  immediate  contest  with 
"Cfcmmunlsm"  and  lose  the  cause  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  IX  we  trliunph  over  the 
enemy  with  the  weapons  of  deceit  and  sub- 
version we  employ  his  weapons,  embrace  his 
standards,  and  absorb  his  principles. 

Without  intellectual  freedom — uncontam- 
inated,  unimpeachable,  and  categorical — we 
cannot  achieve  the  ends  to  which  our  society 
is  dedicated.  This  is  ultimately  why  we  can- 
not tolerate  activities  of  governmental  agen- 
cies which,  whatever  their  alleged  Justifica- 
tion, repudiate  and  paralyze  the  principles 
of  freedom. 


NASA'S  NEW  GAP:  THE  "OPTION" 
GAP— DO  THE  TAXPAYERS  HAVE 
AN  OPTION? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  24, 
William  Hines,  in  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  added  an  Interest- 
ing postscript  to  the  appropriation  pro- 
ceedings which  were  concluded  in  the 
House  on  August  22  and  Included  a  cut 


of  approximately  10  percent  in  NASA's 
monumental  $5  billion  plus  budget.  Mr. 
Hines'  article,  entitled  "NASA  Tele- 
graphs Next  Punch,"  includes  several 
points  worthy  of  interest. 

Mr,  Hines — referring  to  testimony 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  August  15 — points  out  first  that 
NASA  has  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  the  cost  of  the  space  program  will 
decrease  after  the  expensive  lunar  land- 
ing program  is  completed.  On  the  con- 
trary. Administrator  Webb  envisions,  as 
scrutiny  of  the  hearings  does  indeed 
show,  a  program  which  will  spend  as 
much,  if  not  more,  money  than  before, 
even  though  the  means  to  do  this  have 
not  yet  been  fully  devised,  nor  the  value 
of  such  spending  demonstrated.  It  is 
clear  only  that  program  titles — such  as 
the  Apollo  applications  program — have 
been  assigned  under  which  advanced 
spending  missions  may  be  arranged  and 
carried  out,  and  that  past  investments 
are  cited  to  justify  future  expenditures. 

Mr.  Hines  also  points  out  that  Mr. 
Webb,  lacking  more  positive  suggestions 
to  make  at  this  time  for  continuing  the 
space  program  at  its  current  funding 
level,  once  again  resorts  to  the  main 
argument  which  has  motivated  NASA's 
space  program  from  the  beginning — the 
threat  of  a  space  gap  with  the  Russians. 
Does  Mr.  Webb  mean  that  the  present 
budget  emphasis  on  space  is  not  support- 
able on  its  own  merits?  Perhaps  without 
this  basis  for  the  space  program,  we 
would  be  able  to  find  more  positive  rea- 
sons for  the  program  and  perhaps, 
thereby,  achieve  more  positive  benefits 
from  our  investigations  in  space. 

In  quoting  the  hearings,  Mr.  Hines  in- 
cludes this  comment  by  Mr.  Webb: 

They  (the  Russians)  are  developing  a  very 
large  number  of  options  and  maintaining  the 
ability  to  select  those  that  are  most  useful 
to  them  at  a  particular  time  and  move  rapid- 
ly with  it  and  create  the  image  that  they  are 
out  in  front  with  respect  to  all  these  modern 
techriologles. 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Webb,  lest  the 
traditional  space-gap  threat  is  wearing 
thin  in  face  of  a  growing  congressional 
and  public  skepticism,  has  Introduced  a 
new  gap  with  which  to  alarm  Congress — 
the  option-gap. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  Mr. 
Hines  comments: 

This  is  not  merely  a  race,  Kennedy  said  in 
an  Important  message  to  Congress.  "Space  Is 
open  to  us  now;  and  our  eagerness  to  share 
its  meaning  is  not  governed  by  the  efforts  of 
others." 

It  has  become  apparent  in  the  ensuing  six 
years  that  "the  efforts  of  others" — and  very 
little  else — have  governed  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  space. 

Congress  could  benefit,  in  regard  to  its 
future  deliberations,  from  appreciating 
the  implications  of  Mr.  Hines'  perceptive 
commentary. 

Mr.  Hines  has  used  certain  judicious 
quotes  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearings  in  support  of  his  views.  I  in- 
clude here  a  fuller  selection  of  quotations 
bearing  on  his  article  than  Mr.  Hines  was 
able  to  include,  after  which  follows  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hines'  article,  I  commend  his 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  will  soon  have  the  matter  of 
NASA's  appropriations  before  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  quotations 
are  from  the  "Additional  Hearings"  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
OfBces  and  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  August  15, 
1967,  entitled  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Appropriations  for 
1968": 

(Page  8) 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  this  committee  would  support  the  full 
funding  of  the  authorization  as  approved 
by  the  Congress.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where,  in  our  manned  space  flight  program, 
we  have  Invested  $4,834  million  in  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  and  associated  equipment.  We 
have  Invested  about  $940  million  In  the 
uprated  Saturn  system.  We  have  Invested 
about  $4,390  million  in  the  Satiirn  V  large 
booster  system.  We  have  spent  about  $830 
million  in  research  and  development  effort 
with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  engines  for  use 
in  space.  We  have  developed  a  worldwide 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  network,  an 
investment  of  over  $300  million. 

We  developed  the  operational  capability, 
the  systems  engineering  capability,  and  we 
have  the  facilities  in  place  to  proceed  to 
do  a  Job  with  this  kind  of  equipment, 
determining  what  men  can  do  in  space.  All 
of  us  associated  with  this  program  believe 
this  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  future 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world, 
both  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  internal 
economic  capability  it  has,  its  power 
to  operate  In  the  economic  and  any  other 
field  required  beyond  Its  borde.-s.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

(Page  8-9). 

We  could  spend  the  $347  million,  author- 
ized for  Apollo  applications  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare the  payloads  and  to  buy  the  long  lead- 
time  items  to  keep  thoses  (sic)  big  booster 
systems  in  operation.  (Emphasis  added.) 

(Page  9). 

The  cost  to  complete  these  systems  after 
fiscal  year  1968  is  not  large.  To  move  forward 
to  do  the  lunar  landing  would  require  In 
future  years  in  the  Apollo  spacecraft  system 
only  something  like  $1.2  billion,  with  the 
Saturn  "  about  $15  billion.  The  operational 
capability  of  the  network,  and  so  forth,  is 
there,  and  must  be  supported.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

To  delay  the  program  for  financial  reasons 
at  this  time  when  we  could  go  forward  under 
the  amount  authorized  would  not  be  wise. 
Nor  do  I  think  It  wise  to  refuse  to  go  forward 
with  the  payload  systems  that  we  may  use 
on  boosters  which  either  will  come  from  the 
Apollo  program  because  they  may  not  be 
required  If  we  have  full  success,  or  to  extend 
the  long  leadtime  purchasing  commitments 
necessary  to  keep  these  booster  lines  in 
production.  (Emphasis  addsd.) 

(Page  10). 

Mr.  EviNS.  The  lunar  landing  is  the  goal 
we  have  been  working  on.  The  Apollo  appli- 
cations are  extensions  beyond  this  and  you 
feel  that  they  should  be  funded  in  part  at 
this  time  so  you  can  plan  ahead. 

Mr.  Webb.  And  so  we  can  buy  the  long  lead- 
time  items  (emphasis  added)  .  .  .  The  Apollo 
applications  is  to  develop  payloads  to  fly  on 
the  uprated  Saturn  I's  that  we  are  produc- 
ing for  the  Apollo  program  and  for  addi- 
tional ones  which  we 

Mr.  EviNS.  Are  the  Apollo  applications  a 
part  of  the  Apollo  program? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  follow-on  to  the 
Apollo  program,  the  production  of  hardware. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

(Page  U). 

Dr.  MtJKLLE*.  Apollo  applications  are  a  pro- 
gram for  using  the  Apollo  hardware.  ...  It 
does.  In  fact,  use  the  hardware  that  may  be 
left  over  from  the  manned  lunar  landing 
...  It  has  to  go  foward  at  this  time  or  else 
you  need  a  new  program  quite  different. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

(Page  12). 


Mr.  JoKAS.  While  you  are  on  the  subject 
of  Apollo  applications,  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful  to  put  In  the  record  .  .  .  what  you 
expect  to  spend  this  $347  million  for  .  .  . 

Dr.  MtTELLER.  We  expect  to  spend  $23  mil- 
lion for  the  definition  of  experiments.  These 
are  the  experiments  that  will  be  Incorporated 
and  carried  out.  ...  To  define  the  experi- 
ments that  will  be  flown  on  the  Apollo  appli- 
cations program. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  thought  we  already  had  those 
defined. 

Dr.  Mueller.  We  do  have  some  defined  .  .  . 
(Page  15). 

Dr.  Mueller.  The  next  item  is  for  produc- 
tion of  the  uprated  Saturn  and  that  is  about 
$62  million.  This  Is  for  the  long  leadtime 
items  and  actually  the  purchase  in  1968  of 
the  four  Saturn  I's,  four  follow-on  Saturn 
I's  to  the  basic  Apollo  production.  That  Is  the 
$62  million  for  1968. 
Mr.  Jonas.  Four  uprated  Saturns? 
Dr.  Mueller.  That  is  right.  That  keeps  the 
Chrysler  portion  of  the  Michoud  plant  open 
during  1968.  If  we  cut  off  the  production  of 
the  uprated  Saturn  I's,  we  are  building  the 
last  one  right  now,  and  it  is  in  final  assembly. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Jonas.  Are  you  telling  us  you  want  to 
spend  this  money  to  keep  some  plant  operat- 
ing? 

Dr.  Mueller.  No,  sir.  I  am  telling  you  that 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  we 
have  Invested  in  the  Saturn  I,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  keep  that  production  line  going. 
//  you  do  not  spend  the  money  then  we  will 
shut  down  the  production  line  and  you  will 
have  lost  that  billion  dollars  you  have  In- 
vested in  the  Saturn  I.  (Emphasis  added.) 
(Page  19). 

Mr.  CoRTRiGHT.  It  simply  Is  not  the  most 
convenient  year  to  make  an  adjustment  to 
this  program.  It  Is  very  hard  to  do  It  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  What  you  are  saying  Is  that 
you  have  some  of  these  Items  near  comple- 
tion and  ready  to  go  and  It  would  be  a  waste 
not  to  continue?  .  .  .  How  badly  would  the 
damage  be  If  a  budget-conscious  Congress 
were  to  cut? 

Mr.  CoRTRiGHT.  I  feel  not  having  the  orbit- 
ing geophysical  observatory  and  not  provid- 
ing the  solar  maximum  coverage  would  seri- 
ously decrease  the  value  of  many  mlUions  of 
dollars  we  have  Invested  In  studying  the 
magnetosphere  for  the  past  7  years. 
(Page  20). 

Mr.  Talcott.  There  is  one  thing  that  has 
not  been  explained  well  to  me.  Here  is  a  pro- 
gram— physics  and  astronomy  program — that 
is  increasing  $20  million  in  a  year  with  no 
new  programs  starting.  It  seems  we  are  al- 
ways Increasing  the  amount  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  adding  nothing  new.  We  seem  to 
have  to  keep  going  because  we  have  it  started 
and  we  will  lose  some  value  from  the  projects 
we  have  started.  They  are  continuously  in- 
creasing enormously  but  whenever  we  ask 
questions  there  is  nothing  new. 
Mr.  EviNS.  There  are  some  new  programs. 
Mr.  Talcott.  Sunblazer  was  the  only  new 
project  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  CORTRIGHT.  Yes,  sir.  I  tried  to  talk  to 
that  by  pointing  out  the  orbiting  solar  ob- 
servatory has  increased  in  capacity  very 
greatly  from  the  initial  design.  That  is  the 
second  item  there.  The  orbiting  astronomi- 
cal observatory  has  a  failure  recovery  plan  in 
effect  In  order  that  the  second  mission  will 
be  successful.  [In  reality  It  Is  the  fourth  mis- 
sion that  is  now  planned — the  first  three  hav- 
ing failed.  It  is  these  failures  and  the  poor 
prognosis  for  future  success  that  occasioned 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics recommendation — In  its  report  ac- 
companying the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  NASA  FY  1968  budget — that  the  plans 
for  a  fourth  attempt  be  dropped  this  year.] 
In  addition  the  sounding  rockets  have  be- 
come more  complex  in  order  to  do  astronomi- 
cal work  from  them.  (Comment  in  paren- 
theses added). 


Mr.  Talcott.  How  much  of  this  $147  mil- 
lion you  have  requested  is  lor  new  projects? 

Mr.  CoaTRiGHT.  Only  the  $2  million. 

Mr.  Wkbb.  Only  $2  million  for  Sunblazer. 

Mr.  Talcott.  And  yet  it  Is  $20  million  more 
than  last  year? 

Mr.  CORTRIGHT.  Yes,  sir.  Your  point  Is  well 
Uken.  I  have  tried  to  explain  it  by  thj  three 
items. 

(Page  33). 

Mr.  Webb.  We  are  moving  toward  a  point 
when  large  integrated  systems  are  going  to 
be  the  major  capabilities  that  nations  seek, 
plus  propulsion  power.  There  are  very  real 
grounds  for  saying  that  they  (the  Russians) 
wish  to  maintain  the  position  of  having  big- 
ger boosters  than  -.ve  have,  and  they  are 
developing  the  capability  to  make  that  wisli 
come  true. 

There  is  evidence  they  Intend  to  use  it  as 
the  image  of  the  nation  that  will  command 
In  this  new  area  In  the  future  and  apply  the 
technologies  developed  back  Into  many  areas. 
There  Is  evidence  now,  for  Instance,  In  a 
country  like  Brazil,  where  you  don't  build 
roads  or  railroads;  Instead,  you  have  a  rridio 
and  call  for  an  airplane  to  come  and  get 
you  when  you  want  to  go  600  to  700  miles. 
They  are  developing  this  kind  of  capability 
for  their  country  and  are  beginning  to  In- 
dicate they  would  like  to  have  the  first 
worldwide  systems  and  the  image  of  doing 
It. 

(Page  34) . 

Mr.  Webb.  In  the  period  after  we  have 
made  the  lunar  landing  we  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  keep  the  budget  approximately 
level,  approximately  at  wh-^re  It  is  now  or 
even  going  up  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year, 
and  use  this  capability  for  some  further 
landings  on  the  moon,  for  ability  to  move 
around,  for  synchronous  orbital  work  with 
large  stations  using  men  for  a  multiplicity 
of  other  purposes  related  to  the  earth,  and 
fiu-ther  studies  In  space,  and  more  or  less 
take  up  the  reductions  in  increased  use  of 
systems  where  every  dollar  is  worth  more 
than  the  previous  dollars  because  you  are 
building  on  the  base,  and  select  from  the 
options  available  to  use  those  things  that 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  us.  This  is  very 
much  what  the  Russians  are  doing.  They  are 
developing  a  very  large  number  of  options 
and  maintaining  the  ability  to  select  those 
that  are  most  useful  to  them  at  a  particular 
time  and  move  rapidly  with  it  and  create 
the  image  that  they  are  out  in  front  with 
respect  to  all  these  modern  technologies. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Aug.  24,  1967] 

NASA  Telegraphs  Next  Punch 

(By  William  Hines) 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  space  effort 
win  be  reduced  to  a  sensible  funding  level 
after  the  Apollo  moon  landing  is  living  In  a 
fool's  paradise.  This  is  apparent  from  testi- 
mony given  last  week  at  a  closed-door  session 
of  a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee 
dealing  with  N.'iSAs  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

James  E.  Webb,  the  space  administrator, 
was  asked  about  post-Apollo  plans;  that  Is, 
the  agency's  Intentions  for  carrying  on 
manned  operations  In  space  after  the  Initial 
lunar  touchdown.  Webbs  answer  was  a  clear 
telegraphing  of  the  NASA  punch  cocked  at 
the  taxpayer's  solar  plexus: 

"In  the  period  after  we  have  made  the 
lunar  landing,"  he  said,  "we  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  keep  the  budget  approximately 
level  at  where  it  Is  now  or  going  up  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year.  .  .  ." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  NASA  has  no  inten- 
tion of  tapering  off  from  the  high  level  of 
expenditure  required  for  the  build-up  to  the 
moon  program  so  hastUy  conceived  aiter  the 
1961  embarrassments  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
Vostok  1.  Rather,  NASA  would  like  to  raise 
the  ante  10  percent  above  the  current  spend- 
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Ing  level  of  approximately  $5  bUUon  a  year. 
And  for  what? 

".  .  .  (To)  use  this  capability  for  some 
further  landings  on  the  moon,"  Webb  con- 
tinued, "for  ability  to  move  around,  for 
synchronous  orbital  work  with  large  sta- 
tions using  men  for  a  multiplicity  of  other 
purposes  related  to  the  earth,  and  further 
studies  in  space.  .  .  ." 

A  $5.6  billion  budget  level  for  the  post- 
Apollo  years  would  hardly  be  supportable  on 
its  own  dubious  merits:  this  Webb  must 
realize.  An  external  stimulus  or  Justification 
Is  needed.  In  his  testimony  last  week  Webb 
freely  used  the  anicent  cry,  "The  Russians 
Are  Coming!  The  Russians  Are  Coming!" 

"This  (diversification  In  space)  is  very 
much  what  the  Russians  are  doing."  Webb 
told  the  subcommittee.  "They  are  developing 
a  very  large  number  of  options  and  main- 
taining the  ability  to  select  those  that  are 
most  useful  to  them  at  a  particular  time  and 
move  rapidly  with  It  and  create  the  image 
that  they  are  out  In  front  with  respect  to 
all  these  modem  technologies." 

In  assessing  Russian  plans  and  intentions 
In  space,  Webb  Is  one-up  on  both  Congress 
and  the  taxpayer  In  an  Important  respect: 
No  one  outside  the  Ixmer  circle  can  possibly 
evaluate  the  validity  of  his  testimony  when 
he  says — as  earlier  In  the  same  hearing: 

"There  were  four  (Soviet)  launches  in 
the  last  30  days  of  large  spacecraft,  larger 
in  many  ways  that  those  that  we  have  .  .  . 
I  believe  they  are  preparations  lor  manned 
flights  shortly  to  come.  I  believe  they  are 
flights  to  work  out  the  dlfflctilties  that  re- 
sulted In  the  death  of  their  cosmonaut." 

No  one  can  successfully  analyze  his  Judg- 
ment because  no  one  can  examine  his  source 
material.  For  some  reason  undoubtedly  re- 
lated to  the  central  government's  iinending 
war  of  nerves  against  the  taxpayer,  official 
U.S.  knowledge  of  Soviet  space  accomplish- 
ments is  a  closely  guarded  secret. 

Since  Russian  leaders  obviously  know  what 
they  are  up  to,  and  since  our  own  officials 
supposedly  do  too.  the  only  people  left  In 
the  dark  are  those  who  pay  the  most  and 
count  the  least — the  ordinary  citizens  of  the 
two  great  powers. 

When  Webb,  or  any  other  space  official, 
states  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  about  to  do 
this  or  that,  two  questions  Immediately  arise 
that  are  rarely  asked  aloud  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  first  Is:  "Is  It  true?"  The  second  Is:  "So 
what?" 

"We  find  ourselves,"  Webb  told  the  sub- 
committee, "in  the  position  where  even  with 
the  Saturn  5  booster,  with  the  rough  equiva- 
lent power  In  the  first  stage  of  6,000  Boeing 
707  airplanes" — a  gross  exaggeration,  inci- 
dentally— "the  U.SBii.  is  building  a  larger 
booster  and  will  shortly.  I  believe.  In  calendar 
year  1968,  be  flying  (it).  .  .  ." 

This  Information  Is  Interesting  If  true, 
but  even  If  true,  more  Interesting  than  vital 
to  this  country's  well  being.  By  pitching  his 
remarks  to  the  dominant  note  of  a  space  race, 
Webb  cheapens  the  endeavor  that  the  late 
President  Kennedy  set  in  motion  on  May  25, 
1961. 

"This  la  not  merely  a  race,"  Kennedy  said 
in  an  Important  message  to  Congress.  "Space 
Is  open  to  us  now,  and  our  eagerness  to  share 
its  meaning  is  not  governed  by  the  efforts  of 
others." 

It  has  become  apparent  in  the  ensuing  six 
years  that  "the  efforts  of  others" — and  very 
little  else — have  governed  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  space.  That  the  sp>ace  effort 
is  still  so  governed  Is  Implicit  in  Webb's 
testimony,  given  In  a  high-tax  time  of  war 
abroad  and  civil  unrest  at  home. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER:  A  GIANT  AMONG 
MEN 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues,  notably 
West  Virginia's  Senators  Randolph  and 
Byrd,  have  reviewed  the  manifold 
achievements  of  a  great  man  who  died 
last  week,  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  His  was  a 
life  which  packed  in  it  enough  accom- 
plishments for  a  thousand  ordinary  men, 
and  with  it  all  he  remained  a  deeply 
religiou.s,  unselfish  and  humble  man. 

In  West  Virginia's  booming  Ohio 
Valley,  Heniy  J.  Kaiser  decided  to  locate 
an  aluminum  plant.  The  Ravenswood 
Works  of  the  Kaiser  Alumimum  &  Chem- 
ical Corp.  are  located  in  my  congressional 
district  at  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.  One  of 
West  Virginia's  largest  employers,  the 
Raven.swood  Works  has  expanded  to 
meet  the  dream  which  Henry  Kaiser  had 
for  it. 

The  Nation  owes  many  debts  to  Henry 
Kaiser.  He  has  left  many  enduring 
monuments  which  America  will  never 
forget  or  overlook. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 26  issue  of  the  Huntington  Adver- 
tiser: 

Kmser  Industrial  Genius  but  Modest  Man 
OF   People 

The  versatile  industrial  genius  of  Henry 
J.  Kaiser,  who  died  in  Honolulu  Thursday  at 
ihe  age  of  8n.  served  miUions  of  people  and 
scores  of  nations  around  the  world. 

Although  he  helped  build  the  giant  Hoover, 
Eonnevile,  Shasta  and  Grand  Coulee  dams, 
he  became  best  known  for  his  contribution 
to  victory  in  World  War  II  by  producing 
1.500  ships  to  carry  men  and  supplies  to  the 
fighting  fronts. 

Prom  these  activities  he  turned  after  the 
war  to  numerous  fields  of  industry,  including 
the  production  and  fabrication  of  aluminum. 

In  1965  there  were  said  to  be  170  major 
Kaiser  plants  operating  In  30  states  and  40 
foreign  countries.  Among  his  important  In- 
dustries Is  the  aluminum  plant  at  Ravens- 
wood. 

This  operation  has  spurred  the  economy  of 
a  large  agricultural  area  of  West  Virginia.  It 
has  also  offered  opportunities,  now  largely 
une.xploited,  for  Industrial  development  of 
other  areas  through  the  establishment  of 
aluminum  fabricating  plants. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  driving  energy  continued  to 
advanced  age,  partly  no  doubt  because  he 
always  looked  forward  to  possible  new 
achievements. 

Even  after  he  handed  the  reins  of  his  giant 
$2.7-billion  empire  to  his  son  Edgar  and 
moved  to  Hawaii  in  1954.  his  lively  Imagina- 
tion soon  found  an  outlet  there  for  his  urge 
for  progress. 

He  cleared  the  Waikiki  slum  for  a  plush 
hotel  resort,  put  up  a  hospital,  started  a 
radio  and  television  station,  organized  a  com- 
pany to  distribute  Hawaiian  records  and 
characteristically  supplied  a  public  need  by 
providing  a  drive-lt-yourself  Jeep  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  his  Illness 
he  was  happily  engaged  In  building  the 
model  community  of  Hawali-Kal. 

This  was  characteristic  of  actions  dem- 
onstrating his  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, as  was  the  building  of  a  dozen  hospitals 
to  serve  thousands  of  su'.iscribers  to  the 
Kaiser  plan  for  health  care. 

In  spite  of  all  his  tremendous  success,  Mr. 
Kasler  remained  a  plain,  unassuming  genius 
who  understood  the  thinking  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  conunon  man. 


Those  who  remember  him  on  his  visit  to 
Ravenswood  soon  after  locating  his  alumi- 
num operation  there  will  recall  his  modesty, 
his  geniality  and  his  frank  and  friendly  re- 
sponses to  questions  at  his  press  conference. 

His  own  character  and  disposition  were 
typified  by  the  lines  with  which  he  closed  his 
address  at  a  dinner  there  a  dozen  years  or  so 
ago: 

"I  sought  to  hear  the  voice  of  God — And 
climbed  the  highest  steeple.— But  then  He 
said,  'Come  down  again. — I  dwell  among  the 
people'." 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER  PHYSI- 
CIAN REPORTS  ON  HEALTH  CEN- 
TER IN  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  happy  to  report  on  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Gondar  Public  Health 
College  and  Training  Center  in  Ethiopia. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  letter  from  Thomas  A.  Dine 
of  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  report  on  the 
work  in  Ethiopia  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Mitchell,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
physician : 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  recall  that 
on  February  23.  1967,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
David  Berlew.  Dlrecto  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  In  Ethiopia,  to  your  office  to  dis- 
cuss recent  progress  In  African  developments. 

At  that  time  you  requested  Information 
dealing  with  the  Gondar  Public  Health  Col- 
lege and  Training  Center  in  Gondar,  Ethi- 
opia. I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
program  is  a  success,  and  that  the  college 
is  a  first-rate  institution  for  training  health 
workers  who  will  In  many  ways  be  better 
adapted  than  medical  graduates  for  the  rural 
health  services  of  this  Important  region  In 
Africa. 

Teams  composed  of  a  health  officer,  a  com- 
munity nurse,  and  a  sanitarian  are  being 
prepared  to  staff  rural  health  centers.  Their 
training  emphasizes  simple  management  of 
prevalent  diseases  and  common  medical 
emergencies,  the  approaches  and  techniques 
of  preventive  medicine,  mass  methods,  con- 
trol of  environmental  hazards,  skills  neces- 
sary to  obtain  community  cooperation,  and 
health  edtication  of  the  public. 

The  following  Information  and  attached 
article,  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Berlew,  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Mitchell,  Peace  Corps  physi- 
cian at  the  College,  are  for  your  perusal, 
which  you,  perhaps,  could  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Dine, 
Congressional  Liaiso7i. 

Report  Prom  Dr.  William  B.  Mitchell,  Peace 
Corps  VoLrNTHER  Physician,  Gondar  Pub- 
lic Health  College,   Gondar,  Ethiopia 
The    Gondar   Public    Health    College   and 
Training  Center  was  begun  lu   1954,  under 
Joint  AID  IEG/WHO  sponsorship  with   the 
goal    of   training   deflnitive   health    workers 
for   the    provincial   needs   of   Ethiopia.   The 
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realistic  evaluation  of  the  problems  show 
that:  1.  basic  health  services  are  practically 
non-existent;  2.  physicians,  as  such,  are  not 
only  expensive,  and  time  consuming  to  train, 
but  are  lui willing  to  work  In  the  field;  3.  the 
major  job  to  be  done — more  than  90%  of 
the  medical  and  public  health  needs — did 
not  require  the  skills  of  a  fully-trained 
physician.  It  was  decided  that  In  order  to 
train  personnel  for  this  Intermediate  posi- 
tion as  Bpeclflcally  to  work  in  the  field,  a 
training  facility  must  be  developed  which 
did  not  expose  the  rurally  oriented  Ethiopian 
to  the  embellishments  of  city  life.  Thus  the 
seml-rival  and  relatively  crude  physical  set- 
ting of  the  Gondar  Public  Health  College  in 
the  calculated  privation  of  the  associated 
training  health  centers. 

The  personnel  which  would  make  up  the 
health  team  to  approach  this  need  were: 

Health  Officers:  "leaders"  of  the  health 
team  requires  knowledge  of  public  health, 
preventive  medicine,  health  education,  clin- 
ical diagnosis  and  treatment — geared  to  an 
atmosphere  of  practically  no  supervision,  ad- 
vice, or  material  support  other  than  neces- 
sary drugs.  This  is  a  12tli  grade  graduate 
and  the  course  is  4  years — a  BS  degree.  The 
first  two  years  are  basic  arts  &  sciences  with 
the  exception  of  a  course  in  physical  diagno- 
sis during  the  scond  year.  Beginning  in  the 
summer  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  year,  the 
student  begins  clinical  training  In  the  hos- 
pital wards,  out-patient  department,  and  the 
field.  It  reserves  about  V3  of  his  time  for 
lectures,  both  clinical  and  basic. 

The  4th  year  is  spent  as  a  "intern"  with 
about  %  of  his  time  In  the  field  under  able 
public  health  advisors  and  the  remaining 
'/s  In  the  hospital  taking  moderate  respon- 
sibility for  patients  under  Intensive  clinical 
supervision.  There  is  no  training  In  major 
surgical  technique. 

When  these  students  graduate  they  are 
well  qualified  to  go  to  a  "health  center" 
which  may  or  may  not  to  be  on  a  passable 
road,  has  no  electricity  or  telephone,  and 
may  or  may  not  have  other  health  workers 
In  the  same  area.  His  responsibilities  are  to 
census  and  map  the  village  indicating  occu- 
pation, sex,  latrines,  water  supply,  etc.,  run 
a  daily  clinic — where  he  will  see  diseases 
ranging  from  typhus  to  gunshot  wounds 
and  burns  in  a  number  of  patients  ranging 
from  50  to  75  per  day.  He  must  make  correct 
diagnosis  and  institute  proper  treatment. 
Further  diseases  of  epldemologic  importance 
he  must  be  prepared  to  recognize  without 
delay  and  program  and  institute  an  appro- 
priate plan  of  epidemic  control.  Whether  It 
be  mass  DDT  dusting,  mass  vaccination,  or 
careful  control  of  water  supply  and  excreted 
disposal. 

For  those  preventable  diseases  which  are 
encountered  so  frequently — he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  both  cause  and  disease 
and  direct  measures  to  alleviate  both — in- 
cluding Intensive  levels  of  health  education. 
The  level  of  his  clinical  ability  have  been 
carefully  tailored  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  must  work.  And  those  diagnoses 
that  do  not  require  elaborate  laboratory  or 
X-ray  facilities,  he  is  intensely  trained — and 
probably  has  much  more  skill  In  using  his 
senses  than  the  average  physician. 

In  summary,  he  is  trained  to  do  about 
75%  of  the  clinical  and  diagnosis  work  of 
the  physician  sacrificing  unusual  or  difficult 
to  diagnose  diseases  which  have  no  epidemio- 
logical Importance  and  usually  no  cure,  and 
is  also  highly  adapted  to  the  specific  diseases 
epidemological  and  public  health  needs  of 
an  underdeveloped  provincial  center. 

Community  nurses:  The  community  nurse 
is  trained  to  be  an  assistant  to  the  health 
officer  to  do  home  visits  on  recently  sick 
persons  or  on  those*  with  long-term  treat- 
ment programs.  They  do  basic  midwifery, 
and  most  Importantly,  health  education  In 
preventive  medicine,  prenatal  and  maternal 
and  child  care.  She  Is  also  a  great  help  In 


the  health  center  assisting  In  patient  care 
and  conducting  classes  on  health  education. 

The  training  begins  at  the  10th  grade  and 
lasts  three  years.  The  training  begins  with 
basic  college  type  courses  In  arts  &  sciences 
as  well  as  basic  professional  courses  in  the 
first  year.  She  also  begins  her  first  year  on 
the  hospital  ward  in  general  cleaning  and 
basic  nursing  care.  Her  second  year  Is  about 
Vi  time  in  clinical  and  field  experience  with 
emphasis  on  a  complete  range  of  nursing  re- 
sponsibilities In  field  work  In  course  supervi- 
sion. The  remaining  Vi  of  the  time  in  class 
lectures  and  general  arts  and  on  professional 
subjects.  The  third  year  she  Is  "Intern" 
spending  ',2  of  her  year  In  the  training  health 
centers  taking  responsibility  for  her  field  In 
health  center  tasks,  with  periodic  (1  to  2 
times  per  week)  supervision.  The  other  'i  of 
the  time  she  Is  in  the  hospital  responsible 
for  the  ward  and  midwifery  situations.  With 
still  moderately  intense  supervision. 

In  the  course  of  her  training  the  com- 
munity nurse  develops  the  ability  to  carry 
off  most  of  the  hospital  and  health  center 
nursing  tasks  while  still  retaining  a  remark- 
able ease  of  relationship  with  the  women  of 
the  community.  She  accepts  this  relationship 
without  much  question,  and  soon  develops  a 
strong  sense  of  dedication  with  the  com- 
munity. Without  which  her  Job  would  be 
largely  teaching  without  much  tangible  sign 
of  progress  over  a  short  period  of  time. 

Sanitarians:  The  sanitarian  is  trained  to 
be  an  engineer.  He  will  be  expected  to  build 
brick  buildings,  develop  water  supplies,  and 
disposal  facilities  ranging  from  single  build- 
ings to  large  buildings  in  provinces.  He  Is  a 
10th  grade  graduate  and  his  course  is  3  years. 
The  first  year  Is  a  combination  of  basic  arts 
&  sciences  along  with  other  exercises  to  help 
develop  manual  dexterity.  This  latter  aspect 
is  a  tremendous  breakthru  here  in  Ethiopia. 
For  the  average  person  has  very  poor  ability 
and  no  desire  to  produce  quality  work  with 
his  hands.  This  training  consists  of  assem- 
bling and  disassembling  of  pumps,  faucets, 
latrines,  mechanisms,  as  well  as  cutting  and 
threading  pipes,  making  stone  and  cheka 
walls,  etc. 

During  his  second  year  his  time  is  spent 
in  the  field  under  fairly  close  supervision. 
He  continues  to  carry  an  academic  load, 
however,  both  in  professional  and  general 
subjects. 

During  the  third  year,  most  of  his  time 
is  spent  In  the  field — mostly  at  the  training 
health  centers — where  he  works  with  one  to 
two  other  students  on  projects  on  com- 
munity support.  Then  he  must  plan  his  proj- 
ect submitting  it  to  a  board  of  supervisors 
for  criticism.  Following  which,  he  will  carry 
out  the  project  to  completion  with  periodic 
supervision.  This  latter  step  may  Include 
procuring  materials,  supervision  of  dally 
labor,  and  many  other  practical  day-to-day 
problems.  Upon  graduation,  this  same  list  of 
tasks  will  be  his  responsibility. 

This  approach  to  problems  of  Ethiopia's 
basic  health  services  should  appropriate  but 
the  Health  College  suffers  from  the  same 
high  percentage  of  poorly  motivated  stu- 
dents and  students  who  are  changing  goals, 
as  in  other  colleges.  This  stems  In  part  from 
the  tendency  of  any  student  In  a  struggling 
economy  to  take  advantage  of  any  training 
opportunity  before  considering  at  length  the 
moral  and  legal  obligations  they  are  assum- 
ing. But  also  with  anticipation  of  spending 
their  lives  in  isolated  areas  with  impossible 
work  loads.  The  latter  problem  should  im- 
prove as  the  general  economy  of  the  country 
improves. 

Many  of  the  health  officers  want  to  go  to 
medical  school.  But  the  percentage  of  those 
who  ultimately  complete  the  course  will  be 
small  enough  to  not  deplete  the  ranks  of 
the  health  officers  severely.  If  they  do  finish, 
they  should  make  a  good  qualified  provincial 
medical  officer.  Many  of  the  community 
nurses   marry    and    have   families.   But   the 


attraction  of  good  wages  seem  to  prevail 
in  most  of  their  work.  In  general,  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  marry  health  officers  and 
lead  a  health  center  life. 

The  long  range  problems  for  all  classes 
will  conceivably  be  greatest  with  respect 
with  relationships  to  their  counterparts  who 
have  a  more  advanced  degree  of  education 
to  do  essentially  the  same  Job.  These  will 
be  M.D.S  with  Public  Health  degrees.  Public 
Health  nurses,  and  sanitary  engineers.  I 
don't  think  that  anyone  can  accurately  pro- 
ject the  way  in  which  the  transition  will 
occur,  but  we  do  know  that  there  are  going 
to  be  many  years  of  pushing  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  medicine  and  that  the  highly  trained 
persons  are  going  to  be  unwilling  enough  to 
work  in  the  bush  that  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas  will  still  be  car- 
ried  by  our  presently  trained   workers. 


RED  CHINA  STEPS  IN  WHERE  UNCLE 
SAM  MISSED  THE  BOAT  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rail  transportation,  if  not  completely 
transcontinental  at  least  serving  large 
areas  and  a  number  of  coimtries,  will 
contribute  very  much  to  the  growth  of 
Africa  as  it  did  to  the  Western  States  of 
our  own  country.  As  is  well  known  to  my 
colleagues  interested  in  Africa,  I  long 
have  advocatea  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  linking  Zambia  and  Tanzania. 

Unfortunately,  a  World  Bank  study 
was  unfavorable  to  the  project,  which 
on  the  other  hand  was  declared  definitely 
viable  by  an  Anglo-Canadian  team.  All 
this  has  led  to  another  situation  where 
our  country  may  be  missing  the  boat  as 
far  as  Africa  is  concerned. 

The  article  from  the  August  12,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Economist,  of  London,  would 
indicate  that  Red  China  is  seeking  to 
take  full  advantage  of  what  would  seem 
to  me  the  unpardonable  procrastination 
if  not  blindness  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  from  the  Economist,  of 
London,  follows: 

China's  Gold-Tipped  Wand  Hovers  Over 
Eastern  Africa 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  the  proposal 
to  build  a  railway  linking  the  Rhodeslan  and 
east  African  systems  was  test  mooted;  the 
passing  of  time  has  produced  little  more  than 
vast  increases  in  the  envisaged  capital  ex- 
penditure. Now,  at  long  last,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  expensive  dream  may  be 
granted  with  China  as  fairy  godmother. 

Last  year  Tanzania's  then  minister  of  com- 
merce. Sheikh  Abdulrahman  Babu,  unchar- 
acteristically observed  that  Rhodesia's  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  independence  had  not 
been  without  Its  silver  lining  for  Tanzania. 
As  Zambia  severed  its  links  to  the  south,  it 
has  turned  more  and  more  to  Tanzania  In 
the  north  for  its  trade  outlets.  Already  a 
£16  million  oil  pipeline  is  under  construction 
and  some  thousand  trucks  are  operating  on 
the  Great  North  Road,  better  known  as  the 
"Hell  Run,"  carrying  fuel  south  and  copper 
north.  And  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  rail 
link  have  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

When  Zambia's  president,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  returned  from  a  state  visit  to  China 
in  June  he  announced  that  Peking  had  of- 
fered to  construct  the  rail  link  and  finance 
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It  to  the  extent  of  £100  mllUon.  While  thla 
oSer  went  little  further  than  a  previous  one 
to  President  Nyerere  In  1906,  the  attitude 
of  both  Zambia  and  Tanzania  towards  the 
Idea  of  China  doing  the  Job  has  changed. 
Both  originally  favoured  a  western  oonsor- 
tlum  and  tentative  feelers  were  put  out  to 
Britain,  Anoerica  and  West  Germany.  But  all 
three  countries  fell  back  on  the  1964  World 
Bank  report  which  coiKlemned  the  project 
as  unviable  and  urged  Mr.  Kaunda  and  Mr. 
Nyerere  to  concentrate  on  Improved  road 
links.  Russia  was  also  approachMl  before  the 
matter  wa«  finally  put  to  Peking. 

China,  which  specializes  lu  long-term 
Interest-free  loans  to  "revolutionary"  Afri- 
can countries,  leapt  at  the  chance.  A  survey 
team  swiftly  followed  although  their  report. 
in  Swahill  and  Chinese,  turned  out  to  be 
little  help.  Simultaneously,  an  Anglo-Cana- 
dian team  was  carrying  out  a  study.  This, 
contrary  to  the  World  Bank  report,  con- 
cluded that  the  project  was  Indeed  viable. 

Tlte  Anglo-Canadian  report  Is  officially  still 
secret  but  apparently  It  places  the  total  capi- 
tal cost  at  £136.3  million,  plus  a  further  £11.6 
million  for  10  more  deepwater  berths  at  Oar 
es  Salaam  to  cope  with  an  estimated  addi- 
tional two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  cargo 
if  the  raU  link  is  built  by  the  early  19708. 
Using  this  tonnage  figure,  the  report 
predicts  a  surplus  over  operating  costs  of 
£11.4  mlUlon  in  1971.  and  £18  5  million  in 
1981.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  operational  costs  on  the  rail  link  In 
1071  will  be  .83d  per  ton  mile  against  1.14d 
on  the  Bhodeslan  railway  system.  The  team 
rejected  the  labour  intensive  construction 
method  that  the  Chinese  are  thought  to 
favour,  stating  it  would  put  three  years  on 
the  estimated  construction  period  of  four 
to  five  years. 

With  Peking  in  the  field,  the  western  at- 
tittide  has  shown  a  cautions  change  but 
there  remain  two  distinct  schools  of  thought. 
The  first  says  that  China  cannot  be  allowed 
to  win  such  a  prestigious  project;  the  sec- 
ond, which  appears  to  have  the  most  sup- 
port, believes  that  China  should  be  allowed 
to  go  ahead  for  It  would  tie  up  a  great 
amount  at  its  foreign  aid  budget  In  a  single 
project.  Apparently  the  two  African  govern- 
ments are  themselves  somewhat  In  the  dark 
about  the  Chinese  offer  and  a  team  headed  by 
the  Tanzanlan  finance  minister.  Mr.  Amir 
Jamal,  and  his  Zambian  counterpart,  Mr. 
Arthur  Wlna.  are  expected  to  fly  to  Peking 
later  this  month. 

The  aort  ot  questions  they  will  want  an- 
swered (for  apparently  the  Chinese  offer  Is 
not  a  detailed  one)  is  whether  the  loan  is 
interest-free,  when  the  first  repayments  fall 
due.  over  what  period  will  they  be  spread  and 
in  what  form  the  loan  will  be  made.  They 
will  also  want  to  know  what  the  Chinese 
propoeals  on  the  labour  force  are  and  how 
many  experts  they  themselves  would  bring 
In,  what  the  source  of  material  and  equip- 
ment would  be  and  what  construction  period 
Is  envisaged. 

For  China  the  railway  would  be  a  valu- 
able if  expensive  prize.  It  is  the  third  biggest 
project  In  Independent  Africa  (beaten  only 
by  the  Aswan  and  Volta  River  dams)  and 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Chinese  pyosl- 
tlon  In  Tanzania — probably  their  most  impor- 
tant one  In  Africa — while  giving  them  a  foot- 
hold in  Zambia.  President  Kaunda  until  re- 
cently was  definitely  cool  towards  Peking's 
overtures  and  Is  even  reported  to  have  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Chinese  survey  team  to 
cross  Into  Zambia.  Certainly  Its  report  dealt 
only  with  the  Tanzanlan  side  of  the  link 
and  was  made  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Tan- 
zanlan govenunent  only.  Mr.  Nyerere  sees  the 
rsdl  link  as  the  key  that  will  unlock  con- 
siderable agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  In 
the  southern  part  of  his  country.  This  at 
present  cannot  be  tapped  because  of  poor 
communications.  A  survey  has  ascertained 
there  is  at  least  300  million  tons  of  coal  to 


the  south  of  the  ana  through  which  the  rail- 
ways would  pass  as  weU  as  45  million  tons 
o<  iron  ore. 

Britain  and  America  are  currently  oom- 
plalnlng  that  they  had  not  been  formally 
asked  to  undertake  the  project.  But  this  Is 
a  red  herring;  any  interest  today  is  In  large 
part  attribxrtable  to  China's  offer.  The  point 
la  that  both  the  Tanzanlan  and  Zambian 
governments  are  determined  to  see  the  rail- 
ways built  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  China  will  get  the  job.  The  next  stage 
is  the  design  and  the  Tanzanians  would  like 
to  see  this  started  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


ZAMBIA  PLAGUED  BY  COMPUTER'S 
ERROR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extrancDUs  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  I 
suggested  that  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  computer  system  in  the  operation 
of  AID'S  activities  should  precede  the 
positive  instruction  to  the  President  to 
Install  such  a  system.  This,  it  seemed  to 
me,  would  have  been  the  course  of  pru- 
dence, both  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
a  computer,  the  rent  of  which  runs  as 
high  as  $160,000  a  month,  and  the  ques- 
tioned infallibility  of  the  computer  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  reliable  New 
York  Times  that  relates  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  that  African  country  with  a 
breakdown  in  computer  programing 
which  left  that  nation  completely  with- 
out oflBcial  trade  figures  and  the  data  re- 
quired to  check  her  balance-of-payments 
position. 

The  dispatch  f oIIo'as : 
Zambia  Computer  Program  Comes  up  WrrH 
AN    Error 

Ltrs.ucA.  Zambia,  August  12 — A  breakdown 
in  computer  programing  has  left  Zambia 
without  any  official  trade  figures  this  year 
with  which  to  gauge  the  progress  of  her  sanc- 
tions campaign  against  Rhodesia  or  check  her 
balance-of-payments  position. 

Informed  sources  here  say  the  mistakes, 
which  resulted  In  two  sets  of  figures  being 
added  Instead  of  subtracted,  have  resulted  in 
figures  for  1967  being  scrapped  and  doubt 
being  thrown  on  last  year's  figures. 

A  new  staff  has  now  been  recruited  and 
the  whole  import-export  statistical  program 
has  been  restarted. 

No  figures  are  expected  to  be  available  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

2Sambla  normally  publishes  import-export 
figures  monthly  to  enable  Government  de- 
partments to  arrange  administrative  con- 
trols in  the  program  to  cut  off  Rhodeslan 
trade  and  also  as  a  grulde  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

In  a  recent  report,  Zambia's  Auditor  Gen- 
eral said  he  was  "extremely  perturbed"  by 
the  situation  prevailing  in  the  data-process- 
ing unit  at  the  core  of  the  Government's  ac- 
counting system. 


CONSTANT  VIGILANCE  REQUIRED 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gsntleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  respon- 
sible members  of  our  society  are  learning 
that  constant  vigilance  is  required  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  American  way  of 
life.  Responsible  Americans  will  not  tol- 
erate mob  violence,  be  it  a  riot  mob  or  a 
lynch  mob. 

Mr.  Pete  Clark,  editor  of  the  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  Herald,  in  a  recent  issue, 
presented  some  very  thought-provoking 
ideas  on  the  problem  and  the  solution 
in  connection  with  recent  disgraceful 
activities  in  some  of  our  cities. 

Those  responsible  for  investigating  the 
antics  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap 
Brown  might  do  well  to  read  this 
editorial : 

Notes  From  the  Educe 
(By  Pete  Clark) 

It  looks  as  though  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to 
be  in  for  It  again  when  Fidel  Castro  comes 
to  the  United  States  next  month  to  address 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  It  Is 
generally  known  in  U.S.  intelligence  circles 
that  Castro  plans  several  meetings  with 
Black  Power  militants  including  his  new 
friend  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

Secret  Service  officials  presently  are  study- 
ing remarks  made  by  Carmlchael  during 
recent  speeches  for  threats  that  he  has  made 
in  public  against  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  All  we  can  do  is  hope  that  the  Secret 
Service  will  delve  into  this  matter  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  come  about  with  a 
possible  solution  to  stopping  Mr.  Carmlchael 
from  spreading  his  hate  campaign  through- 
out our  country  and  the  world. 

If  Mr.  Carmlchael  doesn't  like  the  way 
things  are  going  here,  he  can  always  move. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
make  an  example  of  Carmlchael  and  do  some- 
thing besides  spank  his  hand  and  tell  him 
that  he  will  have  to  rephrase  some  of  his 
speech  writing. 

Our  country  explains  to  tis  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Viet  Nam  to  stop  the  communist 
organization  from  taking  over  that  part  of 
the  world.  Yet,  right  here  in  the  United 
States  we  allow  persons  like  Carmlchael  and 
Castro  say  what  they  want  to  about  the 
United  States,  her  officials  and  use  any  type 
of  language  that  hapi)ens  to  pass  through 
their  simple  minds. 

One  sometimes  thinks  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  is  carried  a  bit  too  far.  Certainly  the 
freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  our  basic  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  when  some  commu- 
nistic nut  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our 
government  and  our  way  of  life,  it's  time  for 
some  sort  of  action  that  will  throw  water  on 
their  ideas. 

Responsible  citizens  know  that  It  will  take 
a  generation  or  so  before  any  real  progress 
is  made  in  the  civil  rights  legislation.  By 
progress  we  mean  the  kind  of  peaceful  prog- 
ress that  can  be  realized  from  the  main  In- 
tent of  civil  rights  legislation. 

It  is  our  firm  opinion  and  conviction  that 
a  house  could  be  built  from  here  to  Savan- 
nah, filled  with  the  most  modern  of  furni- 
ture, and  made  elegant  with  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  architecture  and  design,  and  you 
would  still  have  certain  families  who  threw 
their  garbage  out  of  the  windows  or  emptied 
refuse  on  the  stairs. 

We  are  deejierately  In  need  of  responsible 
leadership  from  the  White  House  down  to 
the  local  level.  The  American  people  are  be- 
coming most  disturbed  and  concerned  with 
the  number  of  problems  that  face  our  na- 
tion, both  Internally  and  externally.  Most  of 
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us  have  learned  from  experience  that  you 
cannot  spend  yoxix  self  out  of  debt.  The 
American  public  Is  vastly  concerned  with  the 
tremendoxis  amount  of  money  being  spent  In 
Viet  Nam,  on  domestic  problems,  on  foreign 
aid  (especially  to  communist  countries) ,  and 
now  we  are  faced  with  a  possible  tax  Increase. 
The  American  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  this  type  of  governing  very  much 
longer.  Americans  believe  in  our  constitution 
and  everything  it  stands  for.  We  don't  mind 
If  you  talk  about  us,  but  don't  say  things 
that  are  too  malicious.  Let's  see  if  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  little  buddies  urge  guerrilla 
type  warfare  in  our  country.  If  these  things 
are  known  now,  then  it's  time  for  responsible 
action  NOW.  There's  no  need  to  turn  on  the 
water  after  the  house  has  burned  down. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AU- 
THORITY SHOULD  BE  BROADENED 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature  and,  of  course,  it  must  also  be 
made  a  law  of  nations  who  desire  to 
survive. 

I  was  appalled  to  hear  press  reports 
over  the  weekend  stating  that  a  fugitive 
from  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
Robert  F.  Williams  is  publishing  in  Pe- 
king a  propaganda  pamphlet  calling  for 
the  violent  murder  of  American  soldiers 
by  other  American  soldiers,  and  for  the 
violent  disruption  of  our  internal  affairs. 

Commimist  China,  of  course,  does  not 
have  a  free  enterprise  system ;  therefore, 
it  is  apparent  that  these  publications 
were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

The  most  distressing  fact  is  that  ac- 
cording to  the  officials  of  our  Post  Office 
Department  they  must  deliver  this  mail 
printed  by  a  foreign  alien  government 
with  the  intent  to  cause  murder  of 
American  citizens  and  soldiers  and  to 
bring  about  the  disruption  of  om-  system 
of  government. 

According  to  the  officials  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  they  can  only  refuse 
to  handle  mail  even  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments if  it  advocates  the  murder  of 
the  President  or  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  Their  reasons  as  stated 
are  that  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  related  to  freedom  of 
speech,  protects  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  Chinese  Communists  or,  in 
this  instance,  the  fugitive  from  American 
justice,  Williams,  to  flood  our  Nation 
with  such  hate  propaganda  calling  for 
the  murder  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Postmaster  General  urging 
him  to  refuse  to  accept  this  mail,  for 
surely  as  he  has  the  authority  to  refuse 
to  handle  mail  calling  for  the  murder  of 
the  President,  he  can  likewise  refuse 
to  handle  mail  calling  for  the  murder 
of  any  other  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  free  speech 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  which 
we  enjoy.  It  is  a  right  which  must  be 


preserved,  maintained  and  protected. 
However,  this  right  does  not  grant  a 
license  to  advocate  murder,  and  the  right 
of  free  speech  must  be  exercised  in  light 
of  other  valid  laws  in  the  interest  of  our 
Government. 

Certainly  the  most  overwhelming 
right,  though  possibly  not  expressly  pro- 
claimed in  print,  granted  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  is  that  right  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  an  ex- 
istence, the  right  of  self-preservation, 
and  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  providing  for  the 
future  welfare  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
every  right  and  indeed  a  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  refuse  to  allow  our 
mails  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  our  destruction  and  setting  one 
citizen  against  another  for  the  purpose 
of  murder.  I  deem  this  to  be  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  granted  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  and  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

BYPASSING  CONGRESS  IN  FIAT 
LOAN 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion apparently  is  moving  brazenly  ahead 
with  its  intentions  to  render  assistance 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  building  of  the 
Fiat  automotive  factory. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
which  bears^on  the  Fiat  plant  proposal  is 
under  active'^consideration  in  Congress  at 
this  very  time,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  given  clearance  to  reexport 
American  technical  data  from  Italy  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  parts  for  Fiat  automobiles. 
Information  about  this  reexportation  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  its  list  of  "Export  Licenses 
Approved  and  Reexportations  Authorized 
for  August  22,  1967." 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall,  on  May  4, 1967  I  discussed  in  detail 
the  reasons  why  in  my  opinion  the  United 
States  should  not  render  assistance  on 
the  Soviet-Fiat  automotive  factory.  My 
statement  appears  on  pages  11705-11707 
of  the  May  4  Congressional  Record.  To 
this  date  to  my  knowledge  none  of  those 
reasons  have  become  invalid  and,  in  fact, 
today  the  reasons  for  denying  any  and  all 
assistance  related  to  the  Soviet  warmak- 
ing  potential  are  even  more  imperative. 
Obviously  vehicles  of  all  kinds  constitute 
warmaking  potential. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  that  statement,  by 
early  this  year  we  had  "destroyed  or 
damaged  over  9,000  trucks  in  North  Viet- 
nam," and  that  "thousands  more  re- 
main." Those  words  seem  to  have  been 
confinned  in  the  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  just  last  week  when  on 
August  25  he  told  of  the  large  nun.ber 
of  air  strikes  from  January  through  July 
against  the  enemy.  Among  the  targets 


reported  destroyed  he  said  were  "over 
4,100  vehicles."  To  date  therefore  our 
airmen  have  risked  their  lives,  and  in 
some  cases  given  their  lives,  to  destroy 
or  damage  more  than  13,000  enemy 
vehicles. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  ignoring  Soviet  involvement 
not  only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  else- 
where? Has  it  already  brushed  aside  the 
events  of  last  May  and  early  June  in  the 
Middle  East?  The  following  headline  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May 
22:  "Egypt  Orders  Military  Reservists 
Mobilized — Russian-Built  Trucks  Rum- 
ble Continuously  Over  Cairo  Streets." 
On  May  4  I  also  stated  that: 
If  the  Soviets  were  required  to  design  and 
build  machine  tools  and  equipment  which 
closely  approximate  those  they  seek  from 
abroad  in  the  Flat  deal  then  they  would 
probably  have  to  use  engineers,  technicians 
and  capital  goods  which  otherwise  could  be 
employed  In  programs  related  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  space  endeavors. 

That  point  of  requiring  the  Soviets  to 
design  and  engineer  their  own  tools  and 
equipment  seems  to  directly  relate  to 
the  action  just  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  authorizing  reexporta- 
tion of  technical  data  for  the  Fiat  plant 
that  I  would  like  here  to  reprint  a  state- 
ment from  a  letter  written  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Lt.  Gen.  John  F.  Carroll.  General  Car- 
roll's April  25,  1967  letter  to  me  states: 

It  is  true  that,  if  engineering  and  produc- 
tion resources  were  allocated  to  the  design 
and  fabrication  of  such  machine  tools  and 
equipment,  the  resources  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  other  programs,  either  military 
or  civilian.  In  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  priority  to  military  programs  over  civil 
programs,  and  it  Is  believed  that — barring  a 
major  change  In  Soviet  policy — this  practice 
will  continue. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  cer- 
tainly must  be  fully  aware  that  the  gen- 
eral issue  of  U.S.  assistance  to  help 
construct  a  Fiat  automobile  plant  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  under  active  discussion  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  H.R.  6649  and  S.  1155,  relating 
to  extending  the  life  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  increasing  its  lending 
authority. 

The  Department  must  also  be  aware 
that  in  acting  on  S.  1155,  the  Senate 
approved  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
Bank  from  providing  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  any  intermediary  na- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  products  which 
would  aid  the  Soviet  Union  in  construct- 
ing automobile  manufacturing  plants. 
While  this  legislation  of  course  relates 
to  Export-Import  Bank  financing  and 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  matter  of 
issuance  of  export  licenses  or  reexporta- 
tion authorizations  as  such,  obviously 
these  are  but  two  different  aspects  of  the 
larger  issue  of  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  automotive  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  that  the  Department  would  go 
ahead  and  issue  this  reexportation  au- 
thority at  this  time  and  I  have  today 
called  on  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  rescind  its  action  in  this  case  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security  and 
welfare. 
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PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  TOTAL  AP- 
PROACH TO  THE  CITIES — CON- 
GRESS MUST  ENACT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROGRAMS  FOR  URBAN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
years  ago,  speaking  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  this  summer's  Detroit  riots.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  reminded  us  of  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  now  living  In  urban  America. 
Most  Important,  he  told  America  that 
the  approach  to  the  cities  could  no  longer 
be  piecemeal — only  a  total  attack  would 
solve  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
The  violence  and  tragic  events  of  this 
svunmer  dramatically  emphasize  these 
responsibilities. 

While  there  Is  no  place  in  our  society 
for  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  there  Is  also 
iMJ  place  for  slums  and  human  misery. 

The  President  said  in  Ann  Arbor,  3 
jrears  ago : 

It  la  harder  and  harder  to  live  the  good 
life  In  American  cities  today.  The  catalogue 
of  Ula  Is  long.  .  .  .  Onr  society  will  never  be 
gre«t  until  our  cities  ar«  great. 

In  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message, 
Just  6  weeks  after  taking  office.  President 
Johnson  sounded  the  keynote  of  his 
urban  policy: 

The  flrrt  step  Is  to  break  old  patterns — 
to  begin  to  think  and  work  and  plan  for  the 
development  of  entire  metropoUUn  areas. 

President  Johnson  from  the  start  cast 
aside  the  old  view  of  urban  affairs  which 
concentrated  only  on  housing.  He  saw 
the  need  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
problems  as  schooling,  employment, 
transportation,  pollution  as  well  as  urban 
renewal. 

Thig  total  commitment  to  urban  needs 
was  reflected  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  first 
housing  and  community  development 
message  to  Congress.  He  warned: 

By  1970,  we  shall  have  to  build  at  least  two 
million  new  homes  a  year  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  our  population.  We  will  need  many 
new  claBsrooms,  uncounted  miles  of  new 
streets  and  utility  Unes,  and  an  unprece- 
dented volume  of  water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties. We  will  need  stores  and  churches  and 
libraries,  distribution  systems  for  goods, 
transportation  systems  for  people  and  com- 
munications systems  for  ideas. 

In  each  of  the  four  messages  on  cities 
he  has  submitted  to  Congress  during  the 
past  4  years.  President  Johnson  has 
warned  that  we  cannot  become  two 
people — the  suburban  rich  and  the  urban 
poor. 

He  urged  us  to  begin  planning  and 
building  today  to  keep  pace  with  an 
urban  population  that  will  double  in  the 
next  40  years;  and  he  emphasized  that 
while  we  do  not  possess  all  of  the  answers 
to  urban  problems,  we  must  move  quickly 
to  "make  right  what  has  taken  genera- 
tions to  make  wrong." 

In  his  1965  message  on  the  cities,  the 
President  declared: 

This  modem  city  can  be  the  most  ruthless 
enemy   of  the   good   life,  or  It  can   be  Its 


servant.  The  choice  Is  up  to  this  generation 
of  AroerlCcins.  For  this  Is  truly  the  time  of 
decision  for  the  American  city. 

In  his  1966  message  on  the  cities,  the 
President  asked: 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity?  Or  shall  we  by 
timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to  fester 
and  decay? 

And  this  year,  In  his  message  on  urban 
and  rural  poverty,  the  President  said: 

Many  of  our  early  efforts  have  revealed 
the  dimensions  of  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  For  some,  this  has  Inspired  a  pes- 
simism that  challenges  both  the  value  of 
what  has  l>een  accomplished  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  Federal  democracy  to  complete 
the  task.  For  others.  It  has  Inspired  a  sober 
determination  to  carry  through  with  pro- 
grams that  show  great  promise,  to  Improve 
their  administration  and  to  seek  still  more 
effective  Instruments  of  change. 

Who  are  the  doubters  and  who  are 
the  doers  for  urban  America? 

The  record  shows  that  the  36th  Presi- 
dent and  the  8Sth  Congress  provided  a 
new  charter  of  hope  for  the  American 
city. 

This  leadership  created  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
focus  the  needs  of  the  cities  in  the  high- 
est council  of  government. 

And  93  percent  of  House  Republicans 
voted  against  this  bill. 

This  leadership  created  the  model 
cities  program  of  1966  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  of  1965 — two  pioneer- 
ing concepts  to  speed  new  housing  for  the 
urban  poor. 

And  84  percent  of  the  House  Republi- 
cans voted  against  model  cities,  while  93 
percent  voted  against  rent  supplements. 

This  leadership  created  a  home  reha- 
bilitation program  to  assist  low-income 
homeowners;  an  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act 
to  modernize  transportation  facilities  In 
urban  centers;  and  a  relocation  assist- 
ance program  to  help  urban  poor  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal. 

Again,  these  programs  passed  against 
overwhelming  Republican  opposition. 

This  is  the  record.  And  those  Republi- 
cans seeking  political  advantage  from  the 
tragic  events  of  this  summer  cannot  be 
allowed  to  bury  the  bones  of  their  voting 
record  on  the  cities  in  the  Democratic 
backyard. 

At  this  very  moment.  Congress  has  un- 
der consideration  14  pieces  of  major  leg- 
islation to  help  our  cities  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

These  proposals  were  submitted  by 
President  Johnson  long  before  the  riots, 
which  have  made  the  need  for  these  pro- 
grams even  more  compelling  than  they 
were  even  a  few  months  ago. 

The  great  tragedy  growing  out  of  the 
summer  riots  are  the  thousands  of  inno- 
cent victims  who  watched  helplessly  as 
their  homes  and  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
those  who  sufTercd  the  most  at  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

And  we  know,  too,  that  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  a  few^  cannot  be  charged 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  who 
are  Innocent. 

The  task  of  this  Congress  is  clear.  We 
must  move  forward  from  yesterday's 
destruction  to  tomorrow's  rebuilding. 
We  cannot  abandon  programs  that  have 


just  begun:  and  we  cannot  ignore  the 
President's  requests  for  further  remedial 
action  to  reconstruct  our  cities  so  that 
they  become  the  Nation's  pride  and  not 
Its  tragedy. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  wish  to  help 
our  cities:  We  already  have  an  un- 
finished agenda  of  urban  programs  that, 
together  with  legislation  already  passed, 
comprises  an  unprecedented  program  of 
urban  aid. 

Those  searching  for  new  ways  to  com- 
bat old  urban  problems  will  find  what 
they  are  looking  for  clogged  in  the  con- 
gressional pipeline. 

They  wUl  find  It  in  the  $662  million 
President  Johnson  has  requested  for  the 
model  cities  program  this  year. 

They  will  find  it  in  the  $40  million  he 
has  requested  for  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

They  wiU  find  it  in  the  $20  million  he 
has  requested  for  rat  control. 

They  will  find  it  in  the  requests  for 
the  poverty  bill,  the  Teacher  Corps,  the 
crime  control  bill,  the  20-percent  in- 
crease proposed  in  the  social  security  bill, 
and  an  $80  million  request  for  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

These  new  programs  focus  on  the 
problems  of  urban  blight  and  social  in- 
equities that  cause  unrest  and  despair  in 
city  slums. 

The  city  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  America's  future  greatness  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation.  Our  metropolitan 
areas  must  provide  attractive,  whole- 
some, and  safe  environments  for  all 
Americans,  no  matter  their  race,  creed, 
or  economic  status,  for  those  who  live, 
work,  and  visit  in  them. 

As  President  Johnson  said  2  years  ago ; 

The  problems  of  the  dty  are  problems  of 
housing  and  education.  They  Involve  Increas- 
ing employment  and  ending  poverty.  .  .  . 
They  are.  In  large  measure,  the  problems  of 
American  society  Itself.  They  call  for  a  gen- 
erosity of  vision,  a  breadth  of  approach,  a 
magnitude  of  effort  which  we  have  not  yet 
brought  to  bear  on  the  American  city. 

We  know  that  city  slums  are  symbols 
of  a  nation's  Indifference  and  neglect. 
But  we  also  know  there  are  no  overnight 
miracles  to  right  past  wrongs  and  replace 
blight  with  progress. 

Today,  we  are  neither  indifferent  nor 
complacent.  We  cannot  allow  the  voices 
or  actions  of  a  few  extremists  to  embitter 
us  or  to  close  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  plight  of  others. 

America  in  the  1960's  is  at  the  turn- 
ing point  in  its  quest  to  develop  the  most 
enlightened  and  humane  society  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  possess  the 
wealth  and  technology  to  succeed.  And 
the  only  question  remaining  is:  Do  we 
possess  the  will  to  succeed? 

I  think  that  by  its  actions  on  the  Na- 
tion's unfinished  agenda,  this  Congress 
will  take  a  long  step  toward  answering 
this  vital  question. 

And  I  hope  and  believe  the  answer 
shall  Ije  "Yes." 

The  dates  of  the  major  Presidential 
messages,  speeches  and  statements  on 
urban  problems  are  as  follows: 

Major  PREsmEiniAi,  Msssages,  Speeches,  and 
Statements  on  Urban  Problems 
January  27,  1964:  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment (Mass  Transit  program,  and  numer- 
ous ho'ising  and  poverty  programs). 
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May  22,  1964:  Remarks  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

July  9,  1964:  Remarks  upon  Signing  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 

September  2,  1964:  Remarks  upon  Signing 
the  Housing  Act. 

September  26,  1964:  Statement  by  the 
President  upon  Making  Public  an  FBI  Re- 
port on  the  Recent  Urban  Riots. 

January  4,  1965:  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage ("The  first  step  is  to  break  old  pat- 
terns— to  begin  to  think  and  work  and 
plan  for  the  development  of  entire  metro- 
politan areas") . 

February  8,  1965:  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  Conservation  and  Restoration 
of  Natural  Beauty  (Urban  Beautlflcation 
Program). 

March  2,  1965:  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Nation's  Cities  (HUD,  rent 
supplements,  metropolitan  development) . 

March  4,  1965:  Letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  High-Speed  Inter- 
urban  Ground  Transportation. 

June  15,  1965:  Remarks  to  a  Delegation 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Archi- 
tects. 

June  30,  1965:  Statement  by  the  President 
Following  Passage  of  the  Housing  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

August  10,  1965:  Remarks  at  thejSignlng 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

September  9.  1965:  Remarks  at  the  Sign- 
ing of  Bill  Establishing  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

October  23,  1965:  Message  to  the  Congress 
Transmitting  18th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

January  26,  1966:  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Demonstration  Cities  Program. 

August  11,  1966:  Statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent Upon  Signing  Executive  Order  11297 
(Enabling  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  coordi- 
nate urban  programs) . 

Aug\ist  19,  1966:  Speech  at  Syracuse. 

September  8,  1966:  Remarks  at  the  Signing 
of  the  Urban   Mass  Transportation  Act. 

November  3,  1966:  Advance  Text  of  the 
President's  Remarks  upon  Signing  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Clean  Water  Restoration 
BUls. 

November  3,  1966:  Text  of  the  President's 
Remarks  at  the  Signing  Ceremony  for  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Bills. 

Januray  12.  1967:  Statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Commission  on  Codes,  Zoning, 
Taxation  and  Development  Standards. 

March  14,  1967:  Special  Message  to  the 
Congress:  America's  Unfinished  Business: 
Urban  and  Rural  Poverty. 

/pril  17,  1967;  President's  Message  to  the 
Congress  Transmitting  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

June  2,  1967:  Statement  by  the  President 
upon  Appointing  Members  to  the  Committee 
to  Rebuild  America's  Slums. 

July  20,  1967 :  Statement  by  the  President 
on  Failure  of  the  House  to  Act  on  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act. 

August  16.  1967:  Letter  on  the  American 
City  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

August  19,  1967:  Statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Signing  S.  1702,  Extending  the  Urban 
Fellowship  Program. 


THE  POAU  ATTEMPTS  TO  TAKE 
CHRIST  OUT  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS 
STAMP 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  recently  publi- 
cized attempt  by  a  small  but  v6cal  group 
to  prevent  the  Post  OfiBce  Department 
from  again  issuing  a  Christmas  stamp 
which  portrays  the  true  meaning  of  our 
most  important  national  holiday. 

An  organization  called  the  Protestants 
and  Other  Americans  United  for  Sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State — POAU — 
has  filed  a  nuisance  suit  in  the  U.S. 
courts  to  prevent  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  from  issuing  a  Christmas  stamp 
which  produces  a  portion  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling's  portrait  of  the  "Madonna  and 
Child  With  Angels." 

Last  year  the  Department  printed  1.2 
billion  stamps  from  this  15th-century 
masterpiece  which  now  hangs  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

The  keen  demand  for  this  stamp  dur- 
ing the  1966  holiday  season  illustrates 
how  well  it  conveyed  the  true  meaning 
of  Christmas  to  millions  of  American 
families. 

I  was  among  those  who  had  been  criti- 
cal of  the  Department  for  the  design  of 
Christmas  stamps  prior  to  1966.  As  you 
will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  de- 
picted fir  trees,  holly  branches,  and 
other  items  which  are  extraneous  to  the 
real  significance  of  Christmas. 

Beginning  with  the  1965  stamp  which 
depicted  a  heralding  angel  and  the  1966 
stamp  which  was  taken  from  the  Mem- 
ling  painting,  the  Department  has  met 
the  requests  of  our  citizens  that  the 
Christmas  stamp  be  truly  representative 
of  Christmas. 

Now  the  POAU  charges  that  a  consti- 
tutional question  is  involved.  They  allege 
that  the  Post  Office  is  attempting  to  es- 
tablish a  religion  in  the  United  States  by 
issuing  a  stamp  that  depicts  one  of  the 
most  famous  paintings  in  the  Western 
Worid. 

I  am  confident  that  this  organization 
does  not  speak  for  the  vast  majority 
of  American  Protestants.  Churchgoing 
people  of  all  denominations  have  backed 
the  effort  to  restore  the  spiritual  signif- 
icance to  our  national  celebration  of  the 
nativity. 

The  arguments  which  the  POAU  has 
put  forward  to  support  its  case  are 
patently  specious  ones. 

They  charge  that  a  book  which  is 
shown  in  the  Memling  picture  is  of  a  type 
used  by  only  one  denomination.  The  book 
in  question  is,  in  truth,  so  noncommittal 
in  appearance  that  the  POAU  must  have 
employed  extrasensory  perception  to  dis- 
cern its  sectarian  character. 

Further,  they  have  alleged  that  al- 
though no  one  is  being  forced  to  buy  the 
stamp,  taxpayers  indirectly  pay  for  it 
because  the  Post  OfiQce  Department  an- 
nually loses  money  and  must  be  sub- 
sidized from  general  revenues.  They 
have,  therefore,  set  themselves  up  as  ag- 
grieved taxpayers  in  conducting  their 
suit. 

Their  tortured  reasoning  ignores  the 
point  that  regardless  of  what  a  stamp  de- 
picts, the  cost  of  issuance  is  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  that  the  1967 


Christmas  stamp  is  no  more  an  attempt 
by  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  than  was  the  issuance  of 
stamps  some  years  ago  depicting  Greel: 
and  Roman  goddesses  an  attempt  tn 
pi'omote  ancient  forms  of  polytheism  on 
the  American  scene. 

This  is  not  the  first  postage  stamp 
wliich  has  been  related  to  religious 
events.  A  stamp  commemorating  the  Gu- 
tenberg Bible  was  issued  in  1952.  In  1948 
the  United  States  honored  the  four  spir- 
itual leaders  giving  space  on  liferafts 
during  World  War  II  with  the  four 
chaplains  stamp. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  stamp  realize  that  Christmas  is  an 
official  Federal  holiday?  Perhaps  they 
will  soon  be  challenging  our  legal  recog- 
nition of  a  holiday  which  commemorates 
the  birth  of  Christ. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITY— PART  II 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we 
are  able  to  appraise  the  urban  renewal 
programs  of  America,  and  their  effect 
upon  city  life,  we  can  see  their  relation- 
ship to  the  critical  problems  of  the  cen- 
ti-al  city.  Far  too  many  urban  renewal 
programs  have  been  directed  to  non- 
residential use.  Homes  were  torn  down — 
citizens  were  displaced  and  replacement 
housing  was  not  provided. 

The  programs  of  Ohio  are  typical. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  urt)an  re- 
newal program,  $338,612,000  has  been 
spent  in  Ohio  to  revitalize  urban  life. 
Wlien  we  study  the  utilization  of  these 
resources,  we  find  a  cruel  and  dispro- 
portionate spending  for  land  clearances 
and  redevelopment  for  nonresidential 
reuse.  For  example,  of  the  67  urban  re- 
newal projects  involving  $338,612,000  as 
of  June  30,  1967,  44  projects  for  $238,- 
360,000,  or  70.4  percent  of  the  money 
spent  was  spent  for  predominantly  non- 
residential reuse. 

The  city  of  Cincimiati.  wliich  has  had 
a  very  active  urban  renewal  program 
and  spent  $85,362,386  in  six  projects,  has 
spent  100  percent  of  its  urban  renewal 
funds  on  redevelopment  for  predomi- 
nantly nonresidential  reuse.  Cleveland 
has  an  urban  renewal  program  involving 
$49,388,799,  of  which  $17,690,521  or  36 
percent  has  been  spent  on  predominantly 
nonresidential  reuse.  Toledo  and  Co- 
lumbus have  38.3  and  21.6  percent  of 
their  urban  renewal  resources  allotted  to 
nonresidential  reuse. 

These  ratios  in  Ohio  and  in  Ohio's 
major  cities  are  typical  of  the  national 
residential  and  nonresidential  reuse 
ratios.  The  orientation  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  to  buildings  and  not  to 
people  is  a  national  problem.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  residential  reuse  of  urban 
renewal  lands  to  meet  critical  housing 
needs    rests    equally    upon    local    com- 
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munltles  which  so  designed  their  plans 
and  the  Federal  Government  which  ap- 
proved them  and  provided  the  money. 
This  distortion  of  public  purpose  com- 
pounded with  the  inhumane  shifting  of 
iU-housod  people  from  poor  homes  to 
worse  homes  or  no  homes  help  bring  the 
displaced  citizens  into  the  streets  in 
anger. 

TESTIMONY  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER,  AU- 
THOR OF  H.R.  421.  BEFORE  SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  an  i  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  H.R.  421,  the  antiriot  bill,  I 
was  privileged  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  I  include 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

Testimont  by  U.S.  Repeese.vtative  William 
C.  Cbamer,  Author  or  H.R.  421.  BeroRE 
Senate  Jotjiciart  Committee  in  Support 
or  iH«  Antiriot  Bill 

Mr.  Ceamkb.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  provide  a 
deterrent  against  further  outbreaks  of  the 
type  of  guerrilla  urban  warfare  that  this 
nation  has  experienced  In  recent  summers. 
The  Congress  has  the  duty  to  enact  laws 
to  deal  forcefully  and  quickly  with  those 
who  would  attempt  to  challenge  our  social 
order  or  ovir  domestic  tranquility  by  force 
and  with  arms.  The  bill  before  this  commit- 
tee, HJl.  421.  would.  In  my  Judgment,  be  a 
positive  step — and  in  fact  Is  a  necessary 
step — towards  restoring  the  rule  of  law  In 
America. 

congressional  power 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  HJl.  421,  which  I 
authored,  and  which  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  347  to  70.  Is  a  necessary  and 
proper  exercise  of  Congressional  power  un- 
der the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  federal  authorities 
power  to  Investigate  and  apprehend,  as  well 
as  prosecute,  those  professional  agitators  and 
the  members  of  their  organizations  who  are 
using  Interstate  commerce  and  Interstate  fa- 
cilities to  promote  and  carry  on  guerrilla 
warfare  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  law  abiding 
citizens  who  wish  to  exercise  their  constltu- 
tlonaUy  protected  right  of  free  speech,  to 
peaceably  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances  need 
have  no  fear  that  this  legislation  will  di- 
minish that  right. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  safe- 
guard the  precious  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees. The  bin  specifically  provides  that  the 
term  "to  incite  a  riot,  or  to  organlzate,  pro- 
mote, encourage,  or  carry  on  a  'riot'  shall 
not  mean  'the  mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the 
mere  expression  of  belief.'  "  The  bill  requires 
the  government  to  demonstrate  the  accused 
harbored  a  specific  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot. 

constitutional  issue 

I  would   like   to   begin  my   testimony   by 

discussing   the   objections,   which    I   believe 

to  be  unfounded,  that  have  been  raised  to 

the  bill. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  statements 

made  to  the  eSect  that  the  legislation  Is 


unconstitutional.  The  principal  constitu- 
tional objection  raised  centers  around  the 
First  Amendment,  guarantee  of  free  speech. 
The  specific  first  amendment  objection 
raised  Is  that  the  bill  punishes  speech.  This 
objection  erroneously  assumes,  apparently, 
that  Inciting  to  riot  Is  a  form  of  speech 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  In  Chaplinsky 
V.  New  Hampshire.  315  U.S.  568,  571-72 
( 19'i2 ) ,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

"There  are  certain  well-defined  and  nar- 
rowly limited  classes  of  speech,  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  which  have  never 
been  thougliC  to  raise  any  constitutional 
problem.  These  Include  .  .  .  insulting  or 
•fighting'  words — those  which  by  their  very 
utterance  inflict  injury  or  tend  to  incite  an 
im,nediate  breach  of  the  peace.  It  has  been 
well  observed  tliat  such  utterances  are  no 
essential  part  of  any  exposition  of  ideas,  and 
are  of  such  slight  value  as  a  step  to 
truth  that  any  benefit  that  may  be  derived 
from  them  Is  clearly  outweighed  by  the  social 
interests   In   order   and   morality." 

These  very  principles  were  reiterated  In 
Beauharnais  v.  Illinois  343  U.S.  250,  255-57 
(1952). 

The  classic  test  to  determine  whether 
speech  is  outside  the  shield  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  to  ascertain  in  the  language 
of  Schenck  v.  United  States.  249  U.S.  47,  52 
(1919),  "whether  the  words  used  are  used  in 
such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  will  bring  about  the  substantive  evils 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent." 

The  language  of  H.R.  421  accurately  mirrors 
those  principles.  Section  2102  (b)  defines  a 
not  as  follows:  "A  riot  Is  a  public  disturb- 
ance, involving  acts  of  violence  by  assem- 
blages of  three  or  more  persons  which  poses 
an  immediate  danger  of  damage  or  Injury  to 
property  or  i>ersons."  Damage  and  Injury  to 
property  and  persons  are  "substantive  evils 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent."  And 
one  who  incites  a  riot,  as  the  term  is  defined 
In  the  bill,  must  pose  an  "immediate  danger" 
that  the  evil  will  occtir. 

Incidentally,  "acts  of  violence  by  assem- 
blages of  three  or  more  persons"  Is  the  Com- 
mon Law  definition  of  a  "riot"  and  Is  the 
term  used  in  many  state  statutes  on  the 
subject. 

On  this  Issue  of  the  bill's  constitutionality, 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  another  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  made  an  Inquiry  to  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress In  which  he  requested  an  opinion  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Antl-Rlot 
Amendment  which  I  introduced  to  the  1966 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  bill  which  later  died 
In  this  body.  The  American  Law  Division 
concluded  that  "although  the  Cramer 
Amendment  may  be  made  more  definite  ( and 
therefore  more  invulnerable  to  challenges) 
In  accordance  with  suggestions  advanced  by 
Mr.  Doar,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1966  It  appears  sufficiently  definite 
In  Its  present  posture  to  successfully  with- 
stand a  challenge  on  the  First  and  Fifth 
Amendments  grounds." 

The  bill  presently  before  this  Committee 
substantially  Incorporated  Mr.  Dear's  sugges- 
tions which  were  submitted  In  1966  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  and  which 
is  referred  to  in  this  Library  of  Congress 
brief.  The  Incorporation  of  the  substances  of 
these  suggestions  surely  makes  the  bill  "more 
InvTolnerable  to  challenges."  I  am  herewith 
submitting  a  copy  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
report  for  the  record  of  this  Committee,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  Mr.  Doar's  suggested  draft. 
There  have  also  been  suggestions  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  usurps  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  authority. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  Congress 
has  no  Intention  of  preempting  local  riot 
prevention  and  control.  Rather,  the  bill  is 
Intended  to  make  it  clear  that  rioting  will 
not  be  condoned  in  America,  to  fill  the  gap 
that  now  exists  In  apprehending  parties  who 


Incite  or  participate  in  riots  and  then  be- 
hind the  protective  shield  of  state  borders 
as  well  as  to  give  the  FBI  authority  to  In- 
vestigate the  riots. 

On  the  House  floor  a  non-preemption  of 
state  statutes  amendment  was  added  to 
further  guarantee  against  Improper  federal 
encroachment  on  state  law  enforcement 
functions. 

authority  to  investigate  by  federal 
authorities  is  presently  limited 

At  the  present  time,  the  Investigatory 
power  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  limited  to  determining  If  any  exist- 
ing federal  laws  are  being  violated.  Because 
there  Is  no  Federal  law  outlawing  Interstate 
travel  or  the  use  of  Interstate  facilities  to 
Incite  a  riot,  the  Justice  Department  has 
consistently  maintained  that  the  FBI  has  no 
existing  authority  to  investigate  the  riots 
that  are  inflaming  many  of  America's  cities. 

In  President  Johnson's  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  a  Commission  to  investigate 
these  riots,  he  said  that  the  Commission  will 
have  access  to  facts  gathered  by  the  FBI  and 
that  that  agency  "will  continue  to  exercise 
its  full  authority  to  Investigate  these  riots, 
in  accordance  vrith  my  standing  Instructions, 
and  to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy." 

In  commenting  on  this  statement,  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  30th  observed  that 
"This  Is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  full 
scale  Investigation  of  the  riots,  and,  since 
the  authority  of  the  FBI  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend only  to  violations  of  Federal  law,  what 
did  the  President  mean  when  he  said  the 
agency  'will  continue  to  investigate  the 
riots'?" 

I  share  the  Star's  perplexity  over  the 
President's  statement,  for,  until  his  televi- 
sion address  on  this  subject  In  which  he  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Commission, 
the  Justice  Department  had  repeatedly 
denied  the  FBI  has  any  authority  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  further  that  the  mat- 
ter has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
FBI  investigation. 

In  addition,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  also  admitted  that  it  didn't  make 
a  study  of  these  riots  although  the  Task 
Force  on  Crime  and  Its  Impact  did  have  one 
chapter  entitled  "Riots  and  Crime."  The  re- 
port stated,  however,  that:  "The  Task  Force 
did  not  attempt  to  gather  data  of  Its  own 
about  the  riots."  The  Report  also  said  that: 
"...  existing  data  do  not  come  close  to  pro- 
viding a  complete  description  or  explana- 
tion of  the  riots  .   .   ." 

I  emphasize  these  examples  of  Federal  ab- 
stention in  answer  to  those  who  claim  that 
the  outside  "agitator"  Is  a  "myth"  partially 
because  no  investigative  Federal  authority 
has  so  found.  In  fact.  It  is  my  contention 
that  there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  riots 
have  ever  been  the  subject  of  needed  Federal 
Investigation. 

RIOTS     ARE      PLANNED     AND     ORGANIZED 

On  the  other  hand,  the  information  which 
lends  credence  to  the  position  that  riots  in 
many  instances  are  well  planned,  highly  or- 
ganized undertakings  by  certain  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  using  Interstate  travel 
and  interstate  facilities  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  inciting  urban  warfare  is  overwhelm- 
ing. 

One  man  who  should  know  Is  the  man 
most  often  associated  with  the  riots,  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  His  presence  has  directly  pre- 
ceded riots  In  numerous  cities  and  he  has 
been  blamed  by  many  city  officials  with  in- 
citing people  in  these  cities  to  riot.  It  now 
turns  out  that  Carmlchael 's  heroes  are  Fidel 
Castro  and  Che  Guevara.  Carmlchael  and 
George  Washington  Ware,  one  of  Carml- 
chael's  disciples,  who  recently  reappeared  In 
Nashville,     Tennessee,     attended     a     Latin 
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American    Communist    Conference    held    in 
Cuba  recently. 

Carmlchael's  statements  reveal  that  the 
accusations  that  he  helped  Instigate  riots  in 
many  American  cities  are  clearly  warranted. 
In  reviewing  the  Cleveland  riots  of  last 
year,  with  which  he  was  associated, 
Carmlchael  said 

"I  understand  the  people  in  Cleveland  are 
now  replacing  those  windows  we  broke  with 
Molotov  cocktails  with  brick  walls.  We  are 
coming  back  next  time  with  dynamite." 

Speaking  before  a  large  Negro  crowd  in 
Washington  on  May  16th,  Carmlchael  was 
quoted  as  saying 

"We  are  going  to  shoot  the  cops  who  are 
shooting  our  black  brothers  in  the  back  in 
this  country.  That's  where  we're  going." 

According  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  News  <Sr  World  Report  who  watched 
Carmlchael  speak  in  Houston, 

"Carmlchael  Is  extremely  capable  of  in- 
citing his  audience  to  riot.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  he  (Carmlchael)  could  have 
sent  several  hundreds  of  his  listeners  charg- 
ing out  of  the  auditorium  to  riot  If  he 
wanted  to." 

Mr.  Avon  Williams,  a  civil  rights  leader 
and  a  lawyer  In  the  City  of  Nashville  is 
quoted  as  saying 

"Stokely  Carmlchael  did  not  have  to  be 
present  In  this  town  when  this  started  (re- 
ferring to  the  Nashville  riots) .  His  bully  boys 
were  here  and  knew  what  he  wanted." 

Carmlchael  was  In  Nashville  c«ily  days  be- 
fore the  riot  there. 

Mr.  Jack  Nelson  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  newspapers  wrote 
on  June  14, 1967.  that: 

"It  would  seem  a  strange  coincidence  to 
say  that  Carmlchael  just  happened  to  speak 
in  all  but  one  of  the  cities  In  the  six  southern 
cities  before  violence  broke  out." 

I  concur  in  Mr.  Nelson's  conclusion.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  naivete  to  suggest 
that  Carmlchael's  presence  and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  presence  of  H.  Rap  Brown  in  a  city 
preceding  a  riot  Is  a  mere  coincidence. 

Carmlchael  is  certainly  not  the  only  one 
with  whom  we  should  be  concerned  ...  he  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  cancer  which  Is 
spreading  throughout  our  cities.  On  May  16th 
In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  example,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Forthune  Humphrey,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Milwaukee  Youth  Council 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  picked  up  the  Car- 
mlchael line.  He  threatened  that  unless  their 
demands  are  met,  violence  would  result. 

"We  •will  give  you  one  month  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  We  have  a  little  organiza- 
tion outside  the  Youth  Council  called  the 
Black  Revengers.  If  something  Is  not  done 
we're  taking  over  Milwaukee.  I  mean  that, 
man." 

Three  months  after  this  statement  was 
m.ade,  Milwaukee  had  a  3  day  riot  which  re- 
quired quelling  by  the  National  Guard 
(Newsweek,  August  14,  1967). 

One  of  Carmlchael's  disciples  is  H.  Rap 
Brown,  present  Chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee.  Brown's  activities  have  been  as 
seditious  as  Carmlchael's  U  not  more  so. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  7,  1967, 
Brown  is  quoted  as  telling  a  Cambridge. 
Maryland  crowd  who  he  is  now  charged  with 
inciting  to  riot  that: 

"You  better  get  some  guns,  brother.  The 
only  thing  the  honky  respects  Is  a  gun.  You 
give  me  a  gun  and  tell  me  to  shoot  my 
enemy.  I  might  shoot  Lady  Bird." 

Brown  has  also  been  quoted  as  saying: 

"We're  not  rioting — we're  rebelling.  That's 
what's  going  on."  (Star,  July  25,  1967) 

Brown,  like  Carmlchael,  Is  an  Inveterate 
traveller  who  manages  to  be  in  cities  before 
or  during  riots.  According  to  reports  he  was 
in  Newark  a  day  before  the  riot  broke  out 
there. 

While  my  testimony  has  thus  far  been  di- 


rected to  the  Cannlchaels  and  the  H.  Rap 
Browns,  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  bill  would 
apply  equally  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  Indeed,  the  bill  applies 
to  anyone  who  travels  in  or  uses  a  faculty  of 
interstate  commerce  with  the  Intent  of  In- 
citing a  riot. 

In  addition  to  these  men  who  have  gained 
notoriety  because  of  their  open  leadership 
in  this  area,  there  is  a  wealth  of  Information 
which  supports  the  theory  that  less  promi- 
nent outsiders  are  playing  a  large  part  in 
stirring  up  civil  disobedience. 

As  reported  by  columnist  David  Lawrence 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
27th : 

"The  theory  that  the  riots  in  Detroit  are 
local  was  criticized  by  Sandra  A.  West,  a  UPI 
reporter  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro  living 
in  the  neighborhood  where  violence  occurred. 
ohe  said:  'Many  Negroes  In  the  Detroit  area 
now  believe  the  riot  was  instigated  by  out- 
of-town  forces.  Some  said  that  If  the  outstat- 
crs  did  not  actually  start  the  riots,  they  kept 
it  going  and  have  now  returned  to  their 
home  towns  loaded  with  riches  from  Detroit, 
leaving  us  with  destruction.'  A  great  many  of 
the  cars  I  saw  cruising  the  area  during  the 
height  of  the  looting  Sunday  had  Ohio  and 
Illinois  plates." 

Numerous  city  officials  have  also  blamed 
the  riots  In  their  respective  cities  on  outside 
agitators.  Mayor  Prank  A.  Sedlta  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  as  quoted  in  the  July  10,  1967  Issue  of 
the  U.S.  News  <fe  World  Report,  said: 

"Buffalo's  trouble  was  fomented  by  outside 
agitators.  People  are  paying  youngsters  for 
every  window  they  break." 

Mayor  Daly  of  Chicago  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing on  July  16th,  1966  that: 

"Outsiders  are  responsible  for  fomenting 
the  unrest  that  has  led  to  violence  and  loot- 
ing on  Chicago's  West  Side." 

Atlanta  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.  placed  the 
blame  for  the  riots  in  that  city  on  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee, 
and  the  organization's  then  Chairman, 
Stokely  Carniichael,  who  was  in  Atlanta  dur- 
ing the  riots. 

The  Mayor  of  Plainfield,  N.J.,  Mayor  Het- 
fleld,  charged  the  1967  riot  was  the  work  of 
organized  professionals. 

"At  first  I  thought  it  WEis  spontaneous,  but 
this  seems  too  organized.  There  was  some  ad- 
vance planning." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Baptist 
Convention,  the  largest  body  of  organized 
Negroes  in  the  Nation,  was  quoted  on  July 
16,  1966  as  saying  of  the  Chicago  riots: 

"I  believe  our  young  people  are  not  vi- 
cious enough  to  attack  a  whole  city.  Some 
other  forces  are  using  our  young  people." 

Dr.  Jackson  went  on  to  blame  outside  in- 
terference. 

In  Cleveland,  the  safety  director,  John  N. 
McCormlck  also  blamed  outside  influences 
for  the  riots  in  that  city  last  year.  In  a  July 
21.  1966  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
he  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  are  worried  about  outside  Influence 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  that  may  be 
playing  a  role  In  this  disturbance." 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  special  Cleveland 
Grand  Jury  found  that  outside  influences 
were  responsible  for  perpetrating  the  riots 
in  that  city  last  year. 

The  Grand  Jury  Report  on  the  Cleveland 
riots  said  the  following : 

"It  was  established  before  the  jury  that 
the  leaders  of  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Club  and 
the  Communist  Youth  Party,  with  Inter- 
changeable officers  and  virtually  identical 
concepts,  arrived  in  Cleveland  only  a  few 
d?.ys  before  the  Hough  area  disorders.  They 
took  up  residence  at  1844  East  81st  Street, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  central  point 
of  origin  of  the  Hough  area  troubles. 

"These  men,  who  came  from  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  were  Mike  Bayer,  other- 
wise known  as  Mike  Davidow,  Daniel  Mack, 
Ronald  Lucas  and  Steve  Shreeter.  They  were 
seen   constantly   together.  They  made  swift 


contact  with  the  JFK  (Jomo  Freedom  Ken- 
yata  House,  headquarters  for  the  rioters) 
House  leadership,  and  with  Phil  Bart  of  Mid- 
dlehurst  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and 
his  wife.  Connie,  who,  the  evidence  showed, 
are  the  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley  district.  Includ- 
ing Cleveland." 

The  Mayor  of  Erie,  Pa.,  was  reported  as 
attributing  the  disturbances  in  that  city  to 
"outside  agitators"  from  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo.  (Tampa  Tribune.  July  20.  1967) 

In  a  story  by  Margaret  Josten  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  15,  1967  issue  of  the 
Cincinnati  Inquirer,  the  following  state- 
ments appeared. 

"Among  tliose  who  feel  'outsiders'  are  re- 
spon.?ible  Is  a  respected  Negro  leader  who 
is  known  to  have  detailed  his  fears  to  busi- 
nessmen Wednesday.  Neither  he  nor  the 
businessmen  wish  to  be  identified. 

"Another  who  feels  this  way  Is  Clinton 
Evans,  president  of  the  Pendleton  Street 
Blork  Club  and  a  longtime  worker  for  peace 
as  well  as  better  conditions  In  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"  We  know  this  thing  has  got  to  have  out- 
siders in  it  because  we  have  no  people  who 
believe  in  this  kind  of  business,"  he  said. 

"Several  others  mentioned  the  'strange 
presence'  of  expensive  automobiles  at  some 
of  the  scenes  of  violence  Monday  and  Tues- 
dny. 

"Others  said  many  of  the  persons  gathered 
at  Rockdale  Ave.  and  Reading  Rd.  Tuesday 
night  were  not  recognized  by  the  local  Negro 
community.  It  was  understood  that  a  number 
of  them  came  from  Loiiisvllle,  Hamilton, 
Dayton  and  Mlddletown. 

"Mrs.  Marjorie  Parham,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cincinnati  Herald,  a  newspaper 
headquartered  in  Avondale,  said  she  had  been 
given  the  names  of  some  people  who  have 
come  here  from  out  of  town  to  take  part  in 
the  violence  sweeping  the  city. 

"  'I  was  told  the  element  came  here  from 
Dayton,'  she  asserted,  adding,  "If  they  did  I'm 
siu-e  they  didn't  come  here  for  fun.'  " 

Mr.  Milt  Campbell,  a  1958  Olympic  Cham- 
pion from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  flew  back 
to  his  city  to  walk  the  streets  talking  peace. 
Campbell  told  newsmen  "I  believe  this  thing 
was  agitated  from  the  outside.  These  people 
had  no  organization  whatsoever  of  their 
ovm." 

Newark  Mayor  Hugh  Adconizio  contended 
that  long  standing  problems  of  housing,  ed- 
ucation and  Jobs  were  pressed  to  riot  pro- 
portions by  "a  rash  of  wild  and  extremists 
statements."  He  contended  the  statements 
came  from  outside  agitators  who  were  con- 
spicuously absent  once  the  trouble  started 
(Evening  Star,  July  19,  1967) 

The  July  31,  1967  edition  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  quoted  Howard  University  offi- 
cials Eis  saying : 

"We  have  definite  information  that  stu- 
dents were  sent  here  to  stir  up  trouble.  We 
cannot  Identify  all  of  them  but  there  Is  in- 
formation that  they  were  assigned  to  come 
here  and  other  campuses.  This  Is  organized." 

In  House  debate  on  the  bill  before  this 
Committee,  our  distinguished  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.  of  New 
■Jersey  who  was  In  Newark  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  riots  stated- — 

"Many  of  those  who  were  arrested  were 
armed,  many  were  instructed  how  to  make 
and  use  Molotov  cocktails,  and  100  of  those 
arrested  were  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is  the 
clearest  proof  that  outside  agitators  are 
using  Interstate  commerce  to  Incite  or  en- 
courage riots  and  apparently  on  a  planned, 
premeditated  basis.  It  also  Indicates  that  the 
Browns,  Wares,  and  Carmlchaels  are  symbols 
of  the  revolution  and  rebellion  that  many 
others  are  preaching  and  practicing. 

As  an  aside,  Molotov  cocktails  seem  to 
be  a  popular  urban  warfare  weapon  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Jvily  18, 
1967,  "A  Molotov  cocktail  factory"  was  dU- 
covered  In  a  vacant  building  In  the  Browns- 
ville aectlon  of  Brooklyn  yesterday  by  two 
fire  marshals  cruising  the  area  In  search  of 
arsonists. 

"Fire  Department  officials  said  the  fire 
bomb*  being  manufactured  in  the  vacant 
building  at  238  Amboy  Street  were  "very  pro- 
fessional" and  capable  of  exploding  on  im- 
pact "like  napalm." 

Writing  In  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
7,  1967,  coliunnlst  John  Chamberlain 
brought  out  that  the  Grand  Jury  Report  on 
the  Cleveland  riots  of  1966  found  that  "in- 
structions were  given  at  the  Jomo  Freedom 
Kenyata  House  In  the  use  of  Molotov  cock- 
tails and  bow  and  when  to  throw  them  to 
obtain  maximum  effect." 

Men  who  are  using  interstate  facilities  to 
Incite  riots  should  be  put  out  of  business 
by  making  such  travel  or  other  use  of  inter- 
state facilities  a  federal  offense.  That  Is  what 
the  bill  before  this  Committee  will  accom- 
plish. 

aiix  crvBS  fbi  investtgatort  power 
There  Is,  however,  another  aspect  to  this 
legislation.   It   is   the   power    to   Investigate 
these  riots  It  Impllclty  grants  to  the  FBI. 

I  began  my  testimony  by  repeating  the 
Justice  Department's  statement  to  me  that 
the  Investigatory  power  of  the  FBI  is  limited 
to  determining  If  any  existing  Federal  laws 
are  being  violated.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
President  Johnson's  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  a  Commission  to  investigate 
these  riots,  he  said  that  the  Commission  will 
have  access  to  facts  gathered  by  the  FBI  and 
that  the  FBI  "Will  continue  to  exercise  its 
full  authority  to  investigate  these  riots  .  .  ." 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  because  there 
presently  exists  no  Federal  law  outlawing  in- 
terstate travel  to  Incite  a  riot,  the  FBI's  full 
authority"  to  investigate  these  riots  Is  lim- 
ited and  that  the  President's  assurance  that 
the  Commission  will  have  access  to  the  FBI's 
findlng^B  borders  on  being  an  empty  gesture. 
This  Congress  gave  the  Commission  the  pow- 
er to  subpoena  witnesses.  This  Congress 
should  complete  the  Job  by  giving  the  F^I 
authority  to  investigate  these  riots  ao  that 
Information  necessary  to  fully  comply  with 
the  President's  purpose  In  establishing  the 
Commission  may  be  furnished  to  It  and  to 
law  enforcement  authorities  by  the  FBI. 

ANTIRIOT   BILL   A    NEEDED   WEAPON   IN    U.S.    "SAFE 
STREETS"    AitSENAL 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  out- 
side influences  in  many  of  these  riots,  in- 
cluding statements  by  mayors,  Journalists 
who  observed  the  riots,  and  others.  It  appears 
that  some  continue  to  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  the  riots  are  parochial,  and  spontaneous, 
and  that  a  Federal  law  making  it  an  offense 
to  travel  In  or  use  a  facility  of  interstate 
commerce  to  Incite  a  riot  would  be  unneces- 
sary, ineffective  and  an  usurpation  of  state 
and  local  police  powers. 

Such  an  attitude  Ignores  the  two  weapons 
available  only  to  the  Federal  government  in 
fighting  this  insurrection.  It  assumes,  I  be- 
lieve falsely,  that  Individuals  who  make  it 
their  business  to  travel  from  state  to  state 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  urban  warfare 
will  be  p>ersuaded  to  halt  their  nefarious  ac- 
tivities by  stepped-up  anti-poverty  efforts 
or  by  effectuating  long  range,  massive  Fed- 
eral-aid efforts,  which  If  done  would  take 
time  to  get  results,  assuming  they  would  be 
effective.  While  It  Is  true  that  one  weapon  of 
the  Federal  arsenal  should  be  directed  to- 
wards responsible  social  programs,  the  other 
weapon  must  be  the  enactment  of  strong 
criminal  penalties  to  get  at  the  professional 
agitator  whose  goal  Is  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  strife,  not  civil  rights  or  social 
progress.  These  people  are  criminals,  are  a 
menace  to  our  society,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  as  such. 


That  the  measure  is  necessary  has  been 
best  evidenced  by  the  testimony  before  this 
Committee  from  police  officials  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  indi- 
viduals who  travel  in  and  out  of  their  cities 
Inciting  i>eople  to  violence. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
Joined  the  District  Commissioners  In  ask- 
ing Congress  to  enact  an  anti-riot  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  say  interesting  be- 
cause there  has  previously  been  widespread 
circulation  by  some  of  erroneous  informa- 
tion that  the  District  of  Columbia  already 
has  an  anti-riot  law  which,  of  course.  It 
does  not.  Interesting  also  because  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  opjxjsed  to  the  House- 
passed  anti-riot  bill  presently  before  this 
Committee  which,  las  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  accepted  by  the  House, 
specifically  includes  riots  or  Inciting  to  riot 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  states  are  pleading  for 
Federal  assistance  In  this  area  and  Congress 
h.Ts  a  duty  to  respond. 

ANTIRIOT  BILL  WOULD  BE  ETFECTIVE 

To  those  who  suggest  the  bill  would  be 
ineffective  In  preventing  riots.  I  point  out 
that  that  objection  could  be  equally  argued 
relating  to  many  criminal  statutes.  Would 
anyone  suggest  that  premeditated  murder 
with  malice  aforethought  should  not  be  a 
crime  because  the  murderer  cannot  be  tried 
until  after  he  commits  the  offense?  Would 
anyone  suggest  he  should  not  be  punished 
because  of  deprivations  he  suffered — say  as 
a  resident  of  a  ghetto — or  because  society 
did  not  provide  him  with  the  habllitatlon 
needed  to  direct  his  energies  Into  non- 
criminal channels?  I  submit  that  had  this 
legislation  been  In  effect,  Carmlchael,  Brown 
and  others  who  are  traveling  from  one  state 
to  another  to  Incite  riots  would  have  been 
tried  and  convicted  long  before  PrattsvUle, 
Cambridge.  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  as  ex- 
amples, became  blotches  on  the  complexion 
of  America. 

This  bill  is  modeled  after  the  anti-rack- 
eteering act  of  1962,  which  I  also  co-spon- 
sored. That  Act  makes  It  a  Federal  offense 
to  travel  In  or  use  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce  with  the  Intent  of  aiding  organized 
criminal  activities.  Under  that  Act.  199  con- 
victions have  been  secured  by  the  Justice 
Department  according  to  Information  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
which  I  make  available  to  this  Committee. 
Neither  the  difficulty  of  proving  Intent  nor 
the  difficulty  In  demonstrating  a  violation 
of  the  proscribed  offense  has  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstable  to  enforcing  this 
law.  I  believe  such  would  be  the  case  with 
this  antl-rlot  law  as  well. 

To  this  I  add  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  publicly  stated  that  if  the  bill  Is  passed, 
he  will  "vigorously  enforce"  It. 

BILL    REMOVES    RIOTS    FROM     ARENA    OP 
LEGITIMATE    PROTEST 

One  more  point  should  be  made.  In  the 
recent  past,  even  some  of  our  nation's  most 
respected  leaders  have  suggested  that  vio- 
lent revolution  or  "massive  disobedience"  in 
violation  of  the  law  is  acceptable  behavior 
and  a  legitimate  weapon  of  protest.  I  would 
hope  that  such  intemperate  statements  were 
made  only  In  the  heat  of  emotion  and  with- 
out careful  thought.  Nevertheless,  the  state- 
ments were  made  and  well  publicized.  It 
Is  now  up  to  Congress  to  say  "No,  Riots  and 
violence  are  not  legitimate  forms  of  lawful 
protest!  "  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  rioting 
out  of  the  arena  of  accepted  or  condoned 
activity — no  matter  how  noble  the  cause  or 
the  ends  to  which  this  rebellion  is  used  as 
a  means.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  un- 
equivocally express  this  to  the  entire  nation. 
It  win  also  provide  a  much  needed  deter- 
rent to  future  Browns  and  Carmlchaels.  as 
well  as  to  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 


Congress  has  a  duty  to  make  the  streets  of 
America  truly  safe  and  the  homes  of  all 
Americans  secure.  To  accomplish  this,  legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  to  put  the  agitators, 
the  hate  mongers,  and  exploiters  of  unrest 
out  of  business.  The  bill  before  this  Commit- 
tee would  be  of  Invaluable  assistance  In  ac- 
complishing this  goal. 

ARE     SOME    PART     OF     RIOTS     A     NATIONWIDE 
REPORT? 

Evidence  that  these  riots  are  part  of  a  na- 
tional effort  to  completely  disrupt  the  tran- 
quility of  this  country  continues  to  come  to 
light.  The  statements  made  by  some  of  those 
involved  strongly  suggest  this  is  the  case. 
John  Dotson  of  Newsweek  Magazine  reported 
in  the  August  7  issue  of  Newsweek  that  one 
of  the  rioters  told  him: 

"Man,  it  took  them  three  days  in  Watts 
to  do  as  much  damage  as  we  did  here  (De- 
troit) in  eight  hours.  We're  as  organized  as 
the  Viet  Cong,  baby." 

Dotson  went  on  to  report: 

"Indeed,  I  saw  one  group  of  cops  sucked 
into  an  ambush  as  neatly  as  any  Viet  Cong 
guerrilla  team  could  manage." 

Further  evidence  of  this  are  statements 
made  by  Carmlchael  who,  speaking  from  Ha- 
vana, was  quoted  as  follows: 

"In  Newark  we  are  applying  the  tactics 
of  guerrilla  warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups 
of  urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  In  the 
cities.  This  struggle  is  not  going  to  be  a  mere 
street  meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  to 
the  death." 

You  win  note  that  Carmlchael  used  the 
term  "we"  and  "groups"  indicating  that  he 
has  an  undetermined  number  of  comrades 
carrying  on  these  odious  offenses  against 
America.  You  will  also  notice  that  he  used 
the  term  "urban  guerrilla." 

COMMUNIST    CUBA WHAT    PART    DOES    IT    PLAT 

IN  U.S.  RIOTS? 

Guerrilla  warfare  Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Guevara,  one  of  Carmlchael's  Communist 
heroes.  Carmlchael  was  recently  In  Cuba  at- 
tending a  Latin  American  Communist  meet- 
ing In  which  guerrilla  warfare  was  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  discussion.  An  Insight  into 
what  Is  taking  place  In  the  United  States 
may  be  gained  by  examining  resolutions 
adopted  at  last  January's  Tri-Continental 
Conference  also  held  in  Cuba. 

That  Conference,  attended  by  82  National 
Communist  Party  Delegations,  including  34 
delegates  from  Red  China  and  40  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  resolved,  among  other  things, 
to  create  a  central  headquarters  for  subver- 
sion and  infiltration,  and  for  the  training  of 
Communist  agitators  and  guerrilla  fighters. 
The  Conference  logically  enough  selected 
Cuba  as  the  headquarters  for  this  program. 
Another  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  continuing  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization  to  "combat  North 
American  imperialism." 

URBAN     GUERRILLA     WARFARE 

In  writing  on  the  Warsaw  Uprising  of  1944, 
In  his  book  entitled  "Guerrilla,"  Charles  W. 
Thayer  pointed  out  that : 

"Unconventional  urban  warfare  operations 
are  by  no  means  impossible  ...  as  the  Polish 
Army  discovered,  a  great  city  too  can  provide 
hidden  paths  through  alleys  and  cellars,  at- 
tics and  rooftops.  Just  as  inaccessible  to 
strangers  as  hidden  Jungle  trail.  .  .  ." 

"To  Ignore  the  possibility  of  future  guer- 
rilla operations  in  thickly  populated  areas 
and  to  fall  to  provide  adequate  training  and 
preparation  to — counteract  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  as  shortsighted  as  Hitler's  dismis- 
sal of  the  guerrilla  problem  In  Russia  with 
the  order  to  'liquidate  them  ruthlessly  in 
combat  or  while  trying  to  escape.'  " 

I  believe  that  refusing  to  recognize  the 
problem  and  passing  this  or  a  similar  bill 
would  be  shortsighted  on  the  part  of  this 
Congress.  Numerous  other  books  have  been 
written  on  guerrilla  warfare.  The  subject  Is 
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not  a  new  one.  Writing  in  the  "Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,"  published  In  1962,  in  an  Issue  en- 
titled "Unconventional  Warfare, "  Dr.  J.  K. 
Zawodny  of  Stanford  stated  that: 

"Undergrounds,  obviously,  are  organized 
not  by  frustrated  mobs  but  by  leaders,  who 
build  a  network  of  communications,  initiate 
interjictlon,  assign  responsibilities,  and  de- 
fine awards.  Recruitment  begins  within  that 
segment  of  society  which  feels  most  oppressed 
by  the  status  quo;  and  in  order  to  secure  an 
Influx  of  the  rank  and  file,  operational  ideas 
must  be  kept  broad  enough  to  accommodate 
highly  diversified  latent  aspirations." 

An  Interesting  statistic  in  this  article  is 
that  according  to  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  a  great 
practitioner  of  guerrilla  warfare,  2  percent  of 
the  population  is  sulficient  to  organize  a  revo- 
lution, as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  popxilatlon 
remains  sympathetic.  "Whether  this  numeri- 
cal ratio  would  apply  in  all  cultural  settings 
is  questionable,"  writes  Zawodny,  "but  the 
validity  of  the  thesis  Is  beyond  dispute." 

A  similar  figure  has  been  used  to  describe 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  actively  Involved 
In  the  riots  In  America. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  would  meet  with 
ultimate  success  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
American  citizens  are  opposed  to  any  armed 
revolution,  any  attempt  to  take  over  this 
country  by  guerrilla  warfare  is  doomed  to 
failure.  But,  unless  this  government  recog- 
nizes the  very  real  possibility  that  subversive 
elements  are  active  in  at  least  exploiting  some 
of  the  riots,  if  not  instigating  them,  and  that 
a  pattern  has  been  set  and  a  blueprint  being 
followed,  we  can  expect  many  more  years  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of 
America.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
clear  evidence  or  organization  in  these  riots, 
nor  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  philosophy 
of  some  of  the  riot  leaders  such  as  Car- 
mlchael and  Brown. 

Writing  from  Detroit,  journalist  Victor 
Riesel  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  5,  1967  Tampa  Tribune,  said  that: 

"The  hard  core  of  rioters  are  a  new  breed. 
This  kind  of  warfare  doesn't  take  manpower. 
It  takes  tightly  knit  disciplined  cells.  They're 
all  over  the  big  cities. 

"Certainly  few  of  the  citizenry,  white  or 
Negro,  have  heard  of  tough  little  bands  such 
as  the  Black  Flag  Anarchists,  the  Black  Guard 
of  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  the 
Black  United  Action  Front,  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Commission  or  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party. 

"They  have  a  network  of  Maoist.  Viet  Cong 
literature.  They  distribute  not  only  National 
Liberation  Front  motion  pictures,  but  films 
of  the  Cuban  Tri  Continental  Conference, 
especially  on  the  Cuban  militia  and  revolu- 
tionary struggles. 

"There  is  even  a  publishing  house  In  New 
York  City  which  issues  Robert  Williams' 
■Negroes  With  Guns.'  Williams  was  Castro's 
favorite  'American  Desk"  broadcaster  and  now 
is  lending  his  cataclysmic  culture  to  Peking's 
transmitters. 

"It  doesn't  take  a  national  network  to  set 
such  flying  squads  rolling  towards  inflamed 
cities.  The  cells  roll  on  their  own — by  car,  by 
train,  even  by  air.  The  neo-revolutionists 
have  money,  plenty  of  it. 

"If  the  President  and  his  civil  disorders 
committee  seek  an  answer,  they  will  have 
to  concentrate  on  the  new  revolutionists 
and  cage  them  before  the  cells  coalesce  and 
crush  those  who  want  to  see  the  open  blue 
sky  as  they  reach  upward — not  the  terrorists, 
snipers  and  clouds  of  smoke." 

The  Missile  Crisis  of  1962  demonstrated  to 
the  American  people  that  Cuba  could  p)ose 
a  military  threat  to  the  United  States.  An- 
other dangerous  threat  to  our  existence  Is 
posed  by  long  range  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion, and  by  the  training  of  guerrillas  who 
can   easily   disrupt   and   destroy   large   seg- 


ments of  this  country.  The  tactics  used  In 
these  riots  as  well  as  the  statements  made 
by  Carmlchael  In  Cuba  make  it  clear  that 
we  cannot  discount  the  possibility  that  the 
workings  of  Che  Guevara  have  been  embraced 
by  the  misguided  revolutionary  leaders  of 
the  racial  disorders  that  we  are  experiencing 
in  this  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  this  Committee  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  14th  issue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  Entitled:  "Is  Castro  Be- 
hind GuerrUla  War  In  U.S.  Cities?",  the  arti- 
cle is  a  compilation  of  statements  made  by 
highly  respected  Journalists,  public  officials, 
and  a  former  communist  leader  and  implies 
strongly  that  America  may  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  insurrection.  The  article  discusses  the 
workings  of  one  Robert  Williams,  among 
others.  Williams  is  organizer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement,  a  communist  or- 
ganization whose  field  director.  Max  Stan- 
ford, has  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
Stokely  Carmlchael  according  to  testimony 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  Williams  went  to 
Cuba  after  fieeing  the  United  States  some 
years  ago  in  order  to  evade  prosecution  on 
kidnapping  charges  and  has  been  exhorting 
U.S.  Negroes  to  violence  through  radio  broad- 
casts beamed  into  the  United  States  ever 
since.  The  latest  information  is  that  Williams 
is  now  in  Red  China. 

According  to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
WiUiams  sent  from  Cuba  to  the  U.S.,  for  dis- 
tribution through  RAM  and  other  channels, 
many  thousands  of  leafiets  calling  upon  U.S. 
Negroes  to  resort  to  violence.  These  leaflets, 
following  Che  Guevara's  handbook  in  guer- 
rilla tactics,  give  detailed  instructions  for 
the  manufacture  of  homemade  weapons. 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  August  24,  1967  Washington  Post,  Wil- 
liams Is  telling  U.S.  Negroes  through  a  12- 
page  folder  how  to  clog  sewer  lines  and  high- 
ways, how  to  biu-n  public  facilities,  and  how 
to  smash  windows  without  getting  caught. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  this  seditious  information 
is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  U.S.  Mails  after 
it  reaches  the  United  States,  or  Is  being  dis- 
tributed in  interstate  commerce  through 
other  channels,  and  has  its  desired  effect 
upon  its  recipients,  Detroit  and  Newark  will 
be  minor  incidents  as  compared  to  what 
could  become  a  full  blown  war  of  sabotage 
and  terrorism  in  America. 

The  Fpecter  of  dozens  of  Detroits  Igniting 
simultaneously  makes  one  realize  how  vul- 
nerable America  could  be  to  terrorist  tactics. 
This  legislation  is  essential  to  attack  the 
problem  now,  before  it  gets  so  far  out  of 
hand  as  to  make  all  laws  meaningless  and 
order  unattainable.  While  I  feel  there  Is  more 
than  ample  justification  to  enact  this  law 
today.  It  is  a  precautionary  measure  as  well. 
If  all  that  we  hear  and  read  about  outside 
agitators  travelling  from  state  to  st^ate  help- 
ing to  incite  riots  is  false,  this  bill  will  harm 
no  one.  If  in  fact  what  is  being  reported  Is 
true,  this  bill  is  absolutely  essential  to  give 
federal  authorities  power  to  quash  this  move- 
ment In  its  inception.  When  one  considers 
that  Detroit,  with  a  laudable  anti-poverty 
program  and  a  minimum  of  unemployment 
as  well  as  a  $1.8  million  rat  extermination 
program  that  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
incidents  of  rat  bites  and  rat  transmitted 
diseases — when  one  considers  that  that  city 
could  fall  victim  to  a  riot  of  such  incredible 
proportions,  it  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  how 
anyone  could  suggest  that  the  cure  to  these 
riots  is  merely  more  money. 


ginla.  At  about  9  p.m.  that  evening  I 
began  to  worry  about  water  in  our  base- 
ment, which  has  been  a  problem.  I  went 
home  to  find  that  it  was  coming  in  by 
the  bucketfuls.  Mrs.  Schwengel  and  I 
were  barely  able  to  keep  it  under  control. 

At  the  time  I  left  the  House  Chamber, 
the  situation  regarding  adjournment  was 
uncertain.  I  left  word  with  the  cloakroom 
that  should  the  House  stay  in  session 
and  voting  occur,  I  was  to  be  called  at 
once. 

Through  a  mixup  in  the  cloakroom,  I 
was  not  called  and,  therefore,  missed  the 
three  rollcall  votes  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  I  would  like  to  state 
now  how  I  would  have  voted. 

On  the  Widnall  amendment  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  final  passage  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
everyone  knows,  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  rain  here  in  Washington  during  the 
past  week.  Last  Thursday  night  an  espe- 
cially hard  downpour  hit  part  of  Vir- 


HENRY    J.    KAISER    IS    DEAD 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thrre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  dead.  A  giant  has 
gone  forth  from  amongst  us. 

The  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
astute  and  colorful  Industrialists — a  man 
whose  rise  to  power  and  wealth  exempli- 
fied the  American  tradition  of  "rags  to 
riches." 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  started  life  at  $1.50 
a  week  as  cashboy  in  a  dry  goods  store 
in  Utica,  N.Y.  The  assets  of  the  affiliated 
Kaiser  companies  that  he  founded  and 
directed  exceeded  $2.7  billion  and  were 
in  operation  in  33  States  and  more  than 
40  foreign  countries. 

The  seedling  operation  of  the  Kaiser 
Co.  was  the  Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. — 
still  the  largest  producer  cf  aggretrates 
in  California  and  located  in  Livennore 
Valley. 

Kaiser  went  on  to  become  one  of  the 
biggest  contractors  in  the  West.  He  had 
the  facility  for  putting  together  consortia 
that  built  some  of  the  outstanding  dams, 
bridges,  and  other  physical  features  that 
helped  develop  the  West. 

When  we  got  into  World  War  II,  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  turned  to  shipbuilding  and  al- 
though stylized  shipbuilders  of  the  era 
were  critical  of  his  methods  because  he 
broke  with  the  past,  that  was  his  wont. 
He  built  ships  on  the  west  coast  faster 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  builder. 
Needing  a  vast  supply  of  steel  in  this 
highly  competitive  market,  he  entered  the 
steel  business  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
used  the  profits  from  his  shipbuilding 
operations  to  pay  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  dollar  for  dollar  on 
the  loan  advanced  him  to  construct  Fon- 
tana  steel  plant. 

His  company  produced  cement,  gyp- 
sum, aluminum,  magnesim,  electronics, 
and  above  all,  the  know-how  to  put  these 
materials  to  work  or  to  assist  those  whom 
he  supplied  with  them  through  the  orga- 
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nizatlon  of  Kaiser  Engineers,  one  of  the 
larg'est  and  most  sophisticated  engineer- 
ing firms  in  the  United  States. 

With  all  of  his  btisiness  astutenese,  he 
was  a  humanitarian.  Early  in  World  War 
n.  he  established  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
Hospital  Plan  to  serve  those  who  needed 
it  and  had  the  foresight  to  accept  it.  The 
plan  serves  over  1^2  million  people.  It 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  and  has  led 
the  way  in  prepaid  medical  care  in  this 
country. 

The  Kaiser  Steel  Co.  pioneered  in  a 
profit-sharing  plan  for  its  employees  that 
set  new  standards  in  the  steel  industry. 

Some  years  ago  he  turned  the  opera- 
tions of  Kaiser  Enterprises  over  to  his 
son,  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  and  retired  to 
Hawaii.  Although  he  was  past  the  age 
when  most  men  lead  active  lives,  he  de- 
veloped land,  built  hospitals  and  hotels, 
and  sponsored  a  $350  million  housing 
project  in  the  islands. 

Henry  Kaiser  once  said : 

Labor  relations  are  no  more  than  human 
relations.  Man  wants  to  be  treated  like  a 
human  being.  He  Is  Jealous  of  his  dignity  and 
self  respect.  He  resents  either  being  ex- 
ploited or  neglected.  He  wants  to  be  heard 
on  Issues  that  affect  his  well  being.  He  wants 
to  earn  his  way  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
labor.  He  wanta  some  say  as  to  the  conditions 
and  terms  under  which  we  may  live  and 
work. 

He  was  not  a  miracle  man  nor  was  he  a 
mystery  man — he  was  just  a  man  who 
tried  to  do  a  good  Job  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  He  fcnew  men  and  once  said: 

I've  got  one  employee  who  In  50  years  has 
never  agreed  with  me  on  anything.  He's  In- 
valuable. 

The  loss  of  Henry  Kaiser  will  be  felt 
in  this  country  but  he  built  and  turned 
his  enterprlaes  over  to  his  efficient  son 
who  will  carry  on  the  work  of  a  great 
father — not  for  the  personal  aggrandize- 
ment but  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  that  oc- 
curred in  the  Wasliington  Post  of  August 
26.  IWl.  and  a  clipping  from  tiiat  paper 
of  August  25. 1967: 

HXNBT    J.    KaISKK 

Henry  Kaiser  poss&fsed  In  extraordinary 
abundance  that  kind  of  exuberant  vitality 
and  sest  for  achievement  which  seems  to 
be  a  secret  of  Industrial  pre-eminence.  Ro- 
bust and  hearty  In  nature  and  physique,  ho 
went  to  work  when  he  was  13  at  $1.50  a  week 
and  bunt  out  of  that  beginning  an  Indus- 
trial empire  reputed  to  have  assets  of  more 
than  ta.7  billion  with  aggregate  annual  sales 
exceeding  $3.1  billion  and  with  190  plants 
and  faculties  scattered  in  33  American  cities 
and  40  foreign  countries.  This  is  a  conspicu- 
ous success  story  In  an  old  and  honored 
An^rlcan  tradition. 

There  are  numerous  monuments  to  Henry 
Kaiser's  creative  and  ebuUent  genius^the 
Hoover  Dam.  the  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge,  levees,  pipelines,  cement,  gypsum, 
steel  and  aluminum  plants,  shipbuilding 
yards,  automobile  factories.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking,  unusual  and  significant  of  his 
accompllshiaents  was  the  founding  of  the 
world's  largest  private  Initiative  system  of 
hospitals  and  prepaid  medical  care.  The  non- 
profit Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  em- 
phasizing preventive  medicine  and  compre- 
hensive health  care,  has  a  membership  today 
of  1.6  million  served  by  18  hospitals,  with 
SaOO  beds,  and  by  more  than  40  medical 
cUnlca.  It  la  a  felicitous  Irony  that  so  tnde- 


dependent  a  private  enterpriser  should  have 
showed  tb»  way  to  making  socially  sup- 
p>ort«d,  prepaid  medical  and  hospital  care 
feaslbie. 

Anterlcas  strength  and  greatness  have 
often  been  attributed  to  that  curious,  elusive 
quality  called  "know-how."  Henry  Kaiser  was 
a  contemporary  practitioner  and  exemplar  of 
it.  "An  my  life  I've  been  going  against  the 
wind,"  he  said.  It  seems  to  have  been  what 
made  him  go. 

IKDtrffralALlST  Henrt  J.  Kaiseb  Is  Dead  at  85 

Henry  John  Kaiser,  85,  who  commanded 
an  Industrial  empire  worth  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion, died  of  a  circulatory  ailment  yesterday 
in  his  Honolulu  home. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  who  left  school  at  13  to  help 
support  his  family  by  working  for  81.50  a 
week  as  a  cash  boy  in  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Utlca,  N.Y.,  eventually  oversaw  32  corpora- 
tions and  more  than  50  active  affiliated  com- 
panies r.nd  subsidiaries. 

He  perhaps  was  best  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  miracle-working  shipbuilder  during 
World  War  II,  but  his  businesses  also  em- 
braced steel,  cement,  aluminum,  construc- 
tion and  hospitals. 

A  robust  man  of  dynamic  energy,  Mr. 
K.TJser  bulldozed  his  way  to  dazzling  success 
with  boundless  drive,  ambition.  Imagination 
and  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work. 

"IGNOBANCE"    ASSET 

No  building  Job  was  too  big  for  him  and 
a  competitor  once  said  of  him  that  his  great- 
est asset  was  his  "ignorance  ...  He  never 
knew  what  he  couldn't  do." 

Mr.  Kaiser  said  of  his  various  businesses, 
"I  started  each  one  of  them  because  I  needed 
it  or  the  country  needed  It." 

Thus.  In  1939.  having  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply 24  million  bags  of  cement  for  a  dam  and 
having  no  cement  plant  of  his  own,  he 
fovmded  th«  Permanente  Cement  Co. 

Bom  of  German  Immigrant  parents  on 
May  9,  1882,  at  Sprout  Brook,  N.Y.,  he  was 
one  of  four  children.  His  father  was  a  fac- 
tory mechanic,  his  mother  a  practical  nurse. 

One  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  early  business  ventures 
was  in  photographic  supplies  in  Upstate  New 
York  and  he  also  worked  for  hardware  and 
construction  companies  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

He  eitablished  his  fin>t  construction  enter- 
prise in  1914  and.  in  the  next  dozen  years, 
handled  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  highway 
construction  in  British  Columbia,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  California.  In  1921  he  moved 
his  company  headquarters  to  Oakland,  Calif., 
which  Is  still   the   hub   of   Kaiser   activities. 

»LASS    PRODUCTION 

Prom  1927  to  1933  Mr.  Kaiser  was  engaged 
In  mammoth  building  projects  in  Cuba, 
Mississippi  and  the  Southwestern  states  and 
in  1931  was  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  built  the  Hoover  Dam. 

He  entered  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
1940.  Using  mass-production  techniques,  his 
men  were  able  to  assemble  a  prefabricated 
Liberty  ship  in  less  than  five  days. 

In  addition  to  accounting  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  American  wartime  pro- 
duction of  merchant  shipping,  the  Kaiser 
yards  also  built  50  aircraft  carriers  of  18,000 
tons. 

In  response  to  another  war  need.  Mr. 
Kaiser  borrowed  money  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp.  to  build  a  mag- 
nesium plant  that  produced  more  than  20 
million  pounds  of  ultralight  metal  and  more 
than  80  million  pounds  of  Incendiary  mate- 
rial. With  another  RFC  loan,  he  built  at 
Fontana  the  first  complete  steel  mill  In 
California. 

After  expansion  programs  that  made  him 
the  biggest  steel  producer  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Kaiser  bought  an  aircraft 
company  which,  after  the  war,  was  renamed 
Kaiser  Metal  Products  Inc.  Under  the  Joint 


ownership  of  Kaiser  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co..  It  manufactured  kitchen  and  bathroom 
ware  and  aircraft  and  missile  components. 

ShorUy  after  V-E  Day  in  1946.  Mr.  Kaiser 
met  John  W.  Prazer,  formed  a  corporation 
and,  by  January.  1946,  was  exhibiting  the  first 
Kaiser-Prazer  avrtomobUes  in  New  York.  By 
the  end  of  1948  the  company  was  the  fourth 
largest  producer  of  autos  in  the  United 
States.  For  variotis  reasons,  however,  the  op- 
eration became  unprofitable  and  Kalser- 
Frazer  stopped  making  p.^ssenger  cars  In  1953. 

Two  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  more  recent  ventures 
were  a  $60  million  complex  of  houses,  hotels, 
hospitals  and  plants  in  HawaU  and  a  $350 
million  resort-residential  dty  on  Oahu 
Island. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  a  holder  of  honorary  degrees 
from  seven  American  colleges,  was  the  found- 
er of  a  medical  care  program  In  the  western 
United  States.  He  established  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan,  which  has  more 
than  a  million  members  for  seLf-fiustalnlng 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  In  Califonda, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Hawaii. 

In  a  pioneering  Innovation  in  human  rela- 
tions. Kaiser  Steel  and  the  United  States 
Steelworkers  of  America  developed  a  plan  of 
sharing  savings  in  production  that  has  paid 
participating  employees  $10.9  million  in  cash 
bonuses  and  set  aside  $8.6  million  In  a  wage 
and  benefit  reserve. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Mr.  Kaiser  said  in  a  lay 
sermon  In  1949  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  In  New  York,  "there  are  four  simple, 
provable  and  practical  secrets  of  capturing 
the  greatest  values  out  of  life. 

"They  are :  ( 1 )  Decide  what  you  want  most 
of  all  out  of  life;  then  write  down  yotir  goals 
and  a  plan  to  reach  them.  (2)  Use  the  great 
powers  that  jrou  can  tap  through  faith  in 
God  and  the  hidden  energies  of  your  soul. 
(3)  Love  people  and  serve  them.  (4)  Work." 

Mr.  Kaiser  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alyce,  a 
nurse  he  married  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  In  1951;  his  son,  Edgar  F.,  who  has  long 
held  top  executive  positions  In  Ws  father's 
enterprises;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Cummings 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Augusta  Le  Sesne  of  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  nine  grandchildren. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER— BUILDER  AND 
BENEFACTOR 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.PELLY]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  opportunity  in 
America  was  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  However, 
his  was  more  than  a  career  of  rags  to 
riches;  he  was  not  alone  a  builder,  an 
industrialist  with  worldwide  interests  but 
also  a  person  whose  success  was  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  that  others  be  assured 
hospital  and  medical  care  that  as  a  poor 
family  his  mother  was  unable  to  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  first  term  in 
Congress  I  became  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Tliis  committee 
made  an  intensive  study  of  low-cost 
medical  plans  and  as  such,  Mr.  Kaiser 
was  a  prominent  witness.  His  testimony 
impressed  me  greatly  and  ever  since  that 
time,  when  I  first  came  to  know  him,  I 
have  greatly  admired  Henry  Kaiser. 

It  was  especially  of  interest  to  me  that 
Mr.  Kaiser  first  entered  the  construction 
and  roadbuilding  business  in  the  Pacific 
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Northwest  and  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington. But  the  sage  of  his  success 
steadily  expanded  until  he  became  a 
world  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  presently  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  shortage  and  obsoles- 
ence  of  our  maritime  fleet  need  a  Henry 
J.  Kaiser  to  meet  the  problems  of  ship- 
building as  Mr.  Kaiser  did  in  the  1940's 
when  he  and  his  associates  operated  58 
slipways  at  seven  yards,  built  1,490  badly 
needed  ships  during  World  War  n,  and 
some  50  aircraft  carriers.  The  Kaiser 
shipyards  averaged  one  new  ship  a  day 
and  an  aircraft  carrier  a  week.  This 
record  made  Mr.  Kaiser  world  famous. 

Another  of  his  feats  was  his  establish- 
ing an  aluminum  business  by  leasing 
surplus  plants  after  the  war. 

But  when  I  think  of  his  huge  business 
empire  and  achievements  of  that  nature 
too  numerous  to  mention,  I  always  come 
back  in  my  mind  to  his  favorite  project 
wtiich  was  his  founding  of  the  world's 
largest  private  initiative  system  of  hos- 
pitals and  prepaid  medical  care  plans. 
As  with  his  own  mother  in  his  youth, 
there  was  a  need  of  the  workers  and  their 
families  for  health  protection  and  care 
of  the  nonprofit  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan  emphasizing  preventative  as 
well  as  medical  care.  This  to  me  typifies 
the  real  measure  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  charac- 
ter and  achievement.  The  membership 
and  facilities  include  a  million  and  a  half 
members  and  18  hospitals  and  40  clinics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  honors  and  public 
recognition  of  Heni-y  J.  Kaiser  are  legion 
but,  as  I  say,  to  me  Mr.  Kaiser's  own  ac- 
complishments in  pioneer  voluntary 
medical  care,  are  the  greatest  tribute  to 
his  life  and  service.  I  will  always  think 
back  to  that  experience  of  mine  on  hear- 
ing Mr.  Kaiser  tell  the  members  of  my 
congressional  committee  about  his  health 
plan  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  able 
to  see  that  working  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  assured  of  hospital  and  medical 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great  privilege  to 
know  Mr.  Kaiser  and  it  is  with  real  regret 
I  recently  learned  that  his  useful  life 
came  to  an  end  at  the  advanced  age  of  85 
years.  Feeling  the  admiration  for  him 
that  I  do,  I  wanted  today  to  convey  my 
feeling  to  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people. 

A  great  builder  and  creator  of  a  vast 
business  empire  has  left  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  sojourn  here.  Meanwhile, 
many  of  us  who  met  him  will  remember 
the  kindly  smile  and  bright  ways  of 
friendship  which  passed  our  way. 


TOTAL   CONTRIBUTION   OF  OUR   37 
ALLIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  critics 


of  the  administration's  'Vietnam  policy 
argue  that  the  war  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unpopular  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  for  this  reason  is 
inimical  to  our  best  interests.  The  State 
Department  in  refuting  this  charge 
proudly  proclaims  that  37  nations  have 
come  to  our  assistance  since  1964.  How- 
ever, this  figure  loses  a  good  bit  of  its 
gloss  upon  close  examination. 

In  an  August  10  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Phillip  H.  Chadbourn,  Jr.,  Special  Assist- 
ant for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  for 
the  State  Department,  I  was  advised  that 
these   37   countries  have  contributed  a 


Assistance  provided  to  Vietnrm  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States  as  of  December 
15.  1965: 

ARGENTINA 

The  Argentines  have  sent  two  observers 
to  Viet-Nam  to  examine  the  possibilities  for 
Argentine  assistance. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  substan- 
tial range  of  aid  to  Viet-Nam  under  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  by  direct  bilateral  assistance. 
Australia  has  provided  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion in  technical  and  economic  aid. 

1.  1  infantry  liattalion 

2.  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists in  jungle  warfare) 

3.  A  73-man  airforce  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
daily  logistical  transport  missions  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

4.  An  8-man  surgical  team.  This  surgical 
team  in  addition  to  performing  major  opera- 
tions has  established  a  blood  bank  and  is 
giving  lessons  in  nursing. 

5.  A  group  of  civil  engineers  are  in  Viet- 
Nam.  These  engineers  are  scheduled  to  work 
on  water  supply  and  road  construction  proj- 
ects in  Bien  Hoa,  and  will  survey  the  possi- 
bility of  other  projects  such  as  building  two 
canal  bridges  in  the  Port  of  Saigon. 

6.  Three  experts  in  dairy  and  crop  practices 
and  radio  techniques. 

7.  Training  of  110  Vietnamese  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

8.  In  goods  and  materials:  1.000,000  text- 
books in  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools;  3.300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents,  housing;  6  large  com- 
munity windmills;  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loudspeakers,  16.000 
blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  condensed  milk. 

9.  A  50  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thout  (construction  Is  well  under- 
way) . 


BELGIUM 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines. 


Brazil    has   provided    coSee   and   medical 
supplies. 


CANADA 

Canada  is  providing 

1.  Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  A  professor  of 
orthopedics  at  Saigon  University  section  of 
Oho  Ray  Hospital,  Saigon. 


grand  total  of  $50,886,000  toward  South 
Vietnam,  which  by  way  of  comparison  is 
no  more  than  what  our  contribution  is  in 
any  given  8-hour  period  of  any  single 
day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further  the  in- 
dividual contributions  of  these  37  na- 
tions that  the  State  Department  con- 
tinues to  make  reference  to,  and  I  should 
like  to  place  into  the  Recoru  the  com- 
parison of  those  contributions  from  De- 
cember 1965  to  August  1967,  the  figures 
and  the  explanation  being  in  the  State 
Department's  own  words,  furnished  to 
me  upon  request. 


Assistance  provided  to  Vietnam  by  nations 
other  than  the  United  States  as  of  Julv  1, 
19G7: 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina  has  contributed  5.000  tons  of 
wheat. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia  is  providing  a  wide  and  sub.st;in- 
iial  range  of  aid  to  Viet-Nam  under  tlie 
Colombo  Plan  and  by  direct  bilateral  assist- 
ance. 

MUitary  aid  consists  of: 

1.  .Approximately  6.300  combat  troops  in- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  a  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer,  and  a  squadron  of  8  Canberra 
bombers. 

2.  100  combat  advisors  (primarily  special- 
ists in  jungle  warfare) . 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which  fly 
daily  logistical  transport  missions  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  military  forces. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  has 
totalled  nearly  $10  million  including: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams,  totalling  37  per- 
sonnel. In  3  provincial  hospitals.  These 
teams,  in  addition  to  performing  major  op- 
erations, have  established  a  blood  bank  and 
are  giving  lessons  in  nursing. 

2  A  group  of  civil  engineers  working  on 
water  supply  and  road  construction  proj- 
ects. 

3.  Three  experts  in  dairy  and  crop  prac- 
tices and   radio   techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  in  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1,250,000  text- 
books in  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools: 
3,300  tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Viet- 
namese military  dependents'  housing;  6  large 
community  windmills;  15,750  sets  of  hand 
tools;  400  radio  sets  and  2.400  loud-speakers: 
16.000  blankets  and  14,000  cases  of  con- 
densed mi!k. 

6.  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thout. 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  increase  its  non-military  aid  to 
Viet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  $2  million.  This 
will  permit  substantial  enlargement  of  cur- 
rent medical  and  civic  action  programs  and 
the  undertaking  of  new  projects  such  as 
providing  equipment  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment centers. 

BELGIUM 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for 
15  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgium. 

BRAZIL 

Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Viet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazilian  Air  Force  plane  and  has 
also  provided  coffee. 

CANADA 

Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance to  Viet-Nam  has  been  provided  by 
Canada. 

1.  Personnel    in    Viet-Nam:    A    Canadian 
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CANADA— continued 

2.  Vietnamese  In  Canada:  About  130  on 
Bcbolarshlpa  both  academic  and  technical, 
most  of  them  tor  about  tour  to  Ave  years 
of  training,  many  in  engineering.  About  65 
more  studenta  will  go  this  year. 

3.  $150,000  worth  of  flour.  Funds  generated 
by  sales  are  used  for  capital  construction 
projects  In  Vlet-Nam.  Since  1958.  Canada 
has  provided  $850,000  wortfr  of  flour  and 
butter  for  Vlet-Nam. 

4.  A  new  science  buUdlng  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue,  costing 
17,000,000  piastres.  Construction  has  passed 
the  half-way  mark,  with  completion  expected 
this  year. 

They  have  agreed  to  construct  an  audito- 
rium for^the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Hue  Uni- 
versity, -Bcheduied  to  begin  soon,  costing  7,- 
600,000  piastres. 


REPUBLIC    OF    CHINA 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided 

1.  An  80-odd-man  agricultural  team 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team 

3.  An  8-man  electrical  power  mission 
under  the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  10-man  surgical  team. 

China  is  also  prov.dlng  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  In  Taiwan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
26  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  ag- 
ricultural tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  500.000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  elec- 
trical power  substations. 

COSTA  RICA 


No  aid  reported. 

DENMARK 

Denmark  has  provided  medlc.%1  supplies 
and  Is  willing  to  uain  Vietnamese  nurses  in 
Derunark. 

ECXJADOS 

Z^cuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

WEST   GEJIMANY 

Personnel  In  Vlet-Nam:  Provided  12,  agreed 
14  more:  total:  26. 

Provided:  Six  Germans,  a  director  and  five 
Instructors,  in  the  German-taught  voca- 
tional section  at  Cao  Thang  Technical  High 
School  tn  Saigon. 

Agreed:  In  September,  to  transform  the 
nbove  section  into  the  New  Vietnamese- 
German  Technical  High  School,  under  con- 
struction at  Thu  Due  near  Saigon. 

Provided:  At  Hue  University,  Ave  experts: 
Three  physicians  in  the  Uedlcal  School,  a 
professor  of  music,  a  professor  of  German 
language. 


I  CANADA — continued  I 

Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngal  super- 
vising construction  of  a  small  TB  Clinic 
which  the  Canadians  are  funding.  The 
Canadians  have  sent  two  doctors  and  four 
nurses  to  staff  the  clinic.  A  professor  of 
orthopedics  Is  working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital, 
Saigon,  and  there  is  a  Canadian  teacher  at  | 
the  University  of  Hue. 

2.  Vietnamese  In  Canada:  380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees 
under  all  programs.  Including  those  spon- 
sored by  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
(as  well  as  Colombo  Plan) ,  have  been  trained 
in  Canada.  There  are  currently  231  Viet- 
namese students  in  Canada. 

3.  Since  1958,  Canada  has  provided  $850,- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Vlet-Nam.  Funds 
generated  by  sales  are  used  for  capital 
construction  projects  In  Vlet-Nam.  j 

4.  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue  Is  being 
built  costing  about  $333,000,  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has  passed  ' 
the  half-way  mark.  , 

5.  The  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences at  Hue  University  which  will  cost 
about  $125,000. 

6.  Canada  has  Increased  its  aid  to  South 
Vlet-Nam  allocating  81  million  for  medical 
assistance  this  fiscal  year  Including  provid- 
ing ten  200-bed  emergency  hospital  units. 
The  first  two  units  have  arrived  and  have 
been  Installed  at  Phan  Tiet  and  at  Phu  Tho 
near  Saigon.  A  Canadian  doctor  and  techni- 
cian visited  Vlet-Nam  In  the  fall  to  inspect 
potential  sites.  Canada  has  sent  650.000  doses 
of  poho  vaccine  for  Vietnamese  school  chil- 
dren and  ofl^ered  additional  vaccines  against 
polio,  TB  and  smallpox.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  establishment  of  a  children's 
rehabilitation  center  in  Vlet-Nam. 

7.  Canada  is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school  children. 

REPtJBLIC    OF    CHINA 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An  80-man  agrlcultiiral  team. 

2.  An  18-man  niiiitary  psychological  war- 
fare team. 

3.  A  Si-man  electrical  power  mission 
under  the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  16-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  In  Taiwan.  In  the  way 
of  goods  and  materials,  they  have  provided 
26  aluminum  prefabricated  warehouses,  ag- 
ricultural tools,  seeds  and  fertilizers,  500.000 
copies  of  mathematics  textbooks  and  an  elec- 
trical  power  substation. 

COSTA   RICA 

Costa  Rica  Is  contributing  an  ambulance 
for  use  In  Viet-Nam. 

DENM.^RK 

Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies 
and  has  offered  to  tr.iin  12  Vietnamese  nurses 
in  Denmark. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador  has  sent  medical  supplies  to  Viet- 
Nam. 

WEST   GERMANY 

Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  Seven  Germans,  a 
director  and  six  Instructors,  are  teaching  at 
the  new  Vietnamese-German  Technical  High 
School  at  Thu  Due  near  Saigon.  At  Hue  Uni- 
versity there  are  live  Germans;  three  physi- 
cians In  the  Medical  School,  a  professor  of 
music,  a  professor  of  German  language  and 
one  expert  '.n  forestry  is  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

A  3,000-ton  hospital  sblp,  the  "Helgoland" 
With  8  doctors,  30  otter  medteaX  pctsoanel 
and  I4&  beds  is  en  duty  tn  VteVKMBL 

Vietnamese  in  Ccrooaay:  '^wty  VtetMHa- 


WEST  ci:rmant — continued 


Agreed:  Addition  of  about  nine  more  ex- 
perts for  Hue  Medical  School. 

Provided:  An  expert  in  forestry  at  the 
Department  of  Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

Afpreed:  Two  experts,  in  planning  and  in 
exportation. 

VietnEunese  in  Germany:  40  provided, 
agreed  30  more,  total :  70. 

Provided:  40. 

Agreed:  20  for  22  months  training  as 
future  instructors  in  the  technical  high 
school.  A  considerable  number  have  previ- 
ously been  trained. 

Agreed:  10  for  technical  training  for  the 
An  Hoa-Nong  Son  coal  and  chemical  com- 
plex south  of  Danang. 

Goods  and  materials: 

Provided:  30  ambulances  for  Ministry  of 
Health. 

Provided:  A  commodity  credit  of  DM  15 
million  for  Import  of  German  products  such 
as  machine  tools,  fertilizer,  etc  The  piastre 
funds  generated  go  to  the  National  Office  of 
Agricultural  Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particu- 
larly with  loans. 

Provided:  A  credit  of  DM  50  mlllioi:  for 
development  of  the  major  Industrial  complex 
at  An  Hoa-Nong  Son. 

Provided:  A  credit  of  DM  20  million  for 
construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon-Choloa, 
and  for  construction  of  three  merchant  ships. 

Provided:  A  credit  of  DM  500,000  for  con- 
struction of  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

Provided:  A  grant  with  a  value  of  DM 
1.000,000  to  purchase  batteries  for  receiver- 
transmitter  radios  for  the  Ministry  of  In- 
formation and  Psychological  Warfare,  and 
of  gasoline  pumps  for  the  Department  of 
Rural  Affairs. 

GREECE 

Greece  has  contributed  medical  supplies. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  has  sent  15,000  doses  of  ty- 
phoid-paratyphoid serum  for  iise  In  Vlet- 
Nam. 

HONDURAS 

No  aid  reported. 

IRAN 

Iran  has  contributed  1,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Vlet-Nam. 

ITALT 

Italy.  The  Italians  have  provided  a  9-man 
surgical  team  and  are  providing  science 
scholarships   for   the  next  several   years. 

JAPAN 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Of  the  90  Japanese 
personnel  now  in  Vlet-Nam,  over  70  are 
connected  with  the  construction  of  a  large 
power  dam  across  the  Danhim  River.  Japan 
has  also  provided  a  6-m?.n  medical  team, 
considerable  amounts  of  medical  goods 
(4,544  cases),  20,000  transistor  radios  and 
25  ambulr.nces,  an  electrical  transmission 
{  line  and  agreed  to  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Mekong  River  near  Vlnh 
Long. 

KOREA 

Kore?.  has  provided : 

1.  1  Combat  Division  Force 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospi- 
tal (MASH) 

3.  10  military  instructors  tn  Korean  karate 
I  for  training  Vietnamese  mllttajy  in  hand-to- 

hajad  combat 
!       4.  A  2,200-man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements: 

1  Army  engineer  battalion. 

1  Headquarters  group. 
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■WEST  GERMANY — Continued  ] 

ese  are  studying  in  Germany  and  the  Ger-  \ 
mans  have  agreed  to   accept  30  more   pri-  . 
marlly  for  training  as  future  Instructors  In  i 
the   technical    high   school.    A   considerable 
number  have  previously  been  trained. 

Goods  and  materials:  The  Germans  have 
provided  the  following  credits:  j 

1)  DM  15  million  ($3.75  million)  for  Im-  ' 
port  of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gener- 
ated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricultural 
Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

2)  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  mil- 
lion) for  development  of  the  major  indus- 
trial complex  at  An  Hoa-Nong  Son; 

3)  a  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Saigon- 
Cholon,  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

4)  a  credit  of  DM  500,000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germans  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  in  the  medical  field, 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

In  June  1966,  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25 
million  (US  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to 
Viet-Nam  Including:  1)  sending  25  experts 
to  establish  a  refugee  center;  2)  building  a 
home  for  wayward  youths;  3)  expansion  of 
8  social  centers  and  construction  of  a  ninth; 
4)  establishment  of  a  training  center  for 
social  workers,  and  5)  the  gift  of  100  buses 
and  a  maintenance  and  repair  facility  in 
Saigon.  The  Germans  have  also  donated  260 
tons  of  rice  for  refugee  programs. 

GREECE 

Greece  has  contributed  $15,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies. 

GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  has  sent  15,000  doses  of  ty- 
phoid-paratyphoid serum  for  use  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

HONDURAS 

Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  In  Viet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 

IRAN 

Iran  has  contributed  1,000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Vlet-Nam  and  has  dis- 
patched a  20-man  medical  team  to  Viet-Nam. 

ITALY 

The  Italians  provided  a  10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships  to 
10  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Italy. 

JAPAN 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Viet-Nam,  chiefly 
through  reparations.  Japan  has  sent  two 
medical  teams,  considerable  amounts  of 
medical  goods  (4,544  cases),  20,000  transistor 
radios  and  25  ambulances.  It  has  provided 
technical  personnel  and  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  power  dam  across  the 
Da  Nhim  River  and  electrical  transmission 
line  and  agreed  to  participate  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Mekong  River 
near  Vlnh  Long. 


Korea  has  sent  approximately  45,000  troops 
Including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Siirglcal  Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

3.  10  military  Instructors  in  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 

4.  A  2.200-man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements: 

1  Army  engineer  battalion. 


KOREA — continued 
1  Army  Transportation  company. 
1  Marine  Corps  Engineer  company. 
1  Infantry  battalion. 
1  LST  and  2  LSM  s. 

1    Composite   Support   unit    (communica- 
tions, medical  supplies,  etc.) . 


KOREA — continued 


X.A08 

One  million  kip  ($4,167)  for  flood  relief  as 
of  February,  1965. 

LIBEItIA 

No  aid  reported  in  1966. 


LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg  has  provided  plasma  and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 

MALAYSIA 

Since  1962,  Malaysia  has  trained  about 
2,000  Vietnamese  military  officers.  Groups 
of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about  a 
month's  training  in  counterinsurgency  with 
Malaysian  Police  Special  Constabularly. 
Malaysia  plans  to  continue  the  program  In 
1965.  Malaysia  has  previously  provided  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  counterinsurgency 
materials,  primarily  military  and  police 
transport  such  as  armored  vehicles. 

THE    NETHERLANDS 

The  Netherlands:  The  Dutch  have  given 
antibiotics  worth  200,000  piastres  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1964).  They  have  sent  two  medical/ 
surgical  teams  to  Viet-Nam.  Also  one  dredge 
now  in  Saigon. 


NEW   ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  decided  to  send  an  artillery 
battery.  It  also  has  provided  a  25-man  army 
engineer  detachment,  and  a  6-man  surgical 
team  and  a  professor  In  English  language  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  They  are  presently 
training  62  Vietnamese  in  New  Zealand  and 
have  provided  7,500£  for  equipment  for  a 
technical  high  school.  They  are  also  assisting 
by  providing  approximately  $200,000  for  a 
science  building  at  the  University  of  Saigon. 


PHILIPPINES 

At  present,  the  Philippines  has  70  person- 
nel In  Viet-Nam.  These  consist  of  military 
and  civilian  medical  teams  and  a  military 
psychological  warfare  detachment. 


Spain  has  provided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  blankets. 


THAILAND 

The  Thais  have  a  17-man  military  air  de- 
tachment with  7  C-47  pilots,  1  navigator, 
and  9  maintenance  men  on  duty  flying  oper- 
ational transport  missions  for  the  Viet- 
namese forces.  In  addition,  they  have  pro- 
vided cement  and  zinc  roofing  materials. 


1  Headquarters  group. 

1  Army  Transportation  company. 

1  Marine  Corps  Engineer  company. 

1  Infantry  battalion. 

1  LST  and  2  LSMs. 

1  Composite  Support  unit  (communica- 
tions, medical  supplies,  etc.). 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding some  medical  care  to  the  local  f>opu- 
lation  in  areas  where  ROK  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition,  7  civilian  medical  teams 
totalling  118  doctors,  nurses  and  support 
pversonnel  are  working  In  provincial  he,alth 
programs. 

LAOS 

One  million  kip  ($4,167)  for  flood  relief  in 
1965  and  a  small  cash  donation  for  refugees 
in  1966. 

LIBERIA 

A  contribution  of  $50,000  has  been  made 
by  Liberia  for  the  pvuchase  of  hospital  equip- 
ment and  other  medical  supplies  for  Vlet- 
Nam. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg  has  provided  plasma  and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 

MALAYSIA 

since  1963,  Malaysia  has  trained  over 
2,000  Vietnamese  military  and  police  of- 
ficers. Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for 
about  a  month's  training  in  counterinsur- 
gency with  Malaysian  Police  Special  (3on- 
stabul.orly.  Malaysia  has  previously  provided 
substantial  amounts  of  counterinsurgency 
materials,  primarily  military  and  police 
transport  such  as  armored  vehicles.  Medi- 
cines and  relief  supplies  have  also  been 
donated. 

THE    NirrHEBLANDS 

The  Dutch  liave  undertaken  to  build  5 
tuberculosis  centers  in  Saigon;  sites  for  3 
have  been  selected.  In  August,  the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $355, OCO 
for  a  4-ycar  UN  project  in  social  welfare, 
part  of  the  $1  million  they  have  earmarked 
for  UN  projects  In  Vlet-Nam.  In  1964,  the 
Dutch  gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships 
for  Vietnamese.  They  previously  provided 
a  dredge. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

New  Zealr-nd  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  Infantry  company  (approximately 
360  men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  en- 
gineer detachment. 

In  non-military  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  15-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  In 
English  language  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  second  16-man  medical  team  will  he 
sent  to  Blnh  Dlnh  province.  They  are  pres- 
ently training  83  Vietnamese  In  New  Zealand 
and  have  provided  7,500£  ($21,000)  for  equip- 
ment for  a  technical  high  school.  They  are 
also  assisting  by  providing  approximately 
$600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saigon. 

PHIUPPINES 

The  Philippine  Government  ha*  tent  a 
2,000-man  military  engineering  unit  with  se- 
curity support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and  rural  health  and  civic  action  teams. 

In  non-military  aid,  approximately  60  Phil- 
ippine civic  action  personnel  including  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medical  teams  have  been 
working  In  Viet-Nam  for  several  years. 

SPAIN 

Spain  has  pro\ided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  blan>:ets  and 
has  sent  a  12-inan  medical  team  to  Vlet- 
Nam. 

THAILAND 

The  Tiial  Government  announced  In  Jan- 
uary 1967  that  It  would  send  a  ground  force 
combat  unit  to  Vlet-Nam.  It  Is  expected  Srhat 
this  will  total  2,000-2,500  men.  A  200-man 
Thai  naval  group  manning  an  LST  and  PGM 
pauon  craft  arrived  In  Vlet-nam  in  Decem- 
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TUNISIA 

No  aid  reported  In  1965. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

UNtlXD  KINCDOtil 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  six 
civilians  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission  and 
a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
With  eight  Vietnamese  already  In  training 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Britain  has  agreed 
to  provide  for  12  more  this  year. 

In  1963-64  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials: 

Laboratory  equipment  for  Saigon  Univer- 
sity; a  typesetting  machine  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office:  a  cobalt  deep-ray 
therapy  unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute: various  equipment  for  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine,  Science  and  Pharmacy  at  Sai- 
gon University,  the  Meteorological  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  School  at  Saigon,  and 
Atomic  Research  Establishment  at  Dalat 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  Hue.  The 
United  Kingdom  also  agreed  to  provide  50.- 
000  British  pounds  worth  of  roadbuildlng 
equipment  and  6.000  pounds  worth  of  dlesel 
fishing  boat  engines. 
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ber  1966.  A  35-man  air  force  contingent  has 
been  flying  operational  transport  missions 
for  the  Vietnamese  forces.  The  Thais  have 
also  been  providing  Jet  training  for  Viet- 
namese pilots  in  Thailand. 

In  non-military  aid,  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
lion rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced thpy  wil!  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Viet-Nam, 

TUN  LSI  A 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20 
scholarships    for    Vietnamese. 

TURKEY 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

f.NITED  KINGDOM 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  six 
civilians  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission 
and  a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric 
team  of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nurses 
went  to  Viet-Nam  In  August,  1966. 

In  1963-64,  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials;  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University:  a 
typesetting  machine  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy 
unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  vari- 
ous equipment  for  the  faculties  of  Medicine, 
Science  and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon  University, 
the  Meteorological  Service  and  the  Agri- 
cultural School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Re- 
search Establishment  at  Dalat  and  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education  at  Hue.  In  1965-66,  British 
economic  aid  totalled  £81.000  ($226,800)  for 
road-buUding  equipment,  dlesel  fishing  boat 
engines,  and  portable  anesthetic  machines. 
Total  aid  in  British  FY  1967  was  £184,000  and 
it  is  estimated  £238,000  will  be  expended 
in  FY  1968. 


August  28,  1967 


IRELAND 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  £l,CO0 
to  Viet-Nam  through  their  Red  Cross. 


Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies and  has  offered  to  train  Vietnamese  in 
Israel  in  various  fields. 

NORWAY 

No  aid  reported  by  State  Dept.  in  1965. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  has  contributed  financial  relief 
assistance  for  flood  victims  and  has  also 
donated  clothing. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon. 


INDIA 

India  h.s  provided  cloth  for  flood  relief 
and  has  under  study  the  creation  in  Viet- 
Nam  of  a  factory  for  the  preparation  of  tea 
and  another  for  sugar,  within  the  framework 
of  a  program  of  technical  assistance  and 
economic  cooperation.  India  is  also  consid- 
ering the  provision  of  equipment  necessary 
for  a  blood  transfusion  center. 

DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

IX'minican  Repiiblic  has  offered  cement 
for  use  in  Vietn^im. 


August  28,  1967 
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URUGUAY 

Uruguay  has  promised  to  send  foodstuffs 
and  medicines  to  Viet-Nam. 

VENEZUELA 

No  aid  reported. 


FRANCE 

Since  1956,  France  has  contributed  $111 
million  In  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam. 

Prance  has  nearly  500  persons  serving  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  Among  them  are  65  experts 
under  Prance's  program  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  including  32  physicians, 
professors  and  other  medical  personnel.  Un- 
der Its  cultural  programs.  Prance  sent  417 
professors  to  teach  In  Vietnamese  universities 
and  schools.  There  are  168  Vietnamese  In 
Prance.  88  under  fellowships  for  technical 
training  and  80  academic  fellowships. 

Prance  has  provided  low-Interest  credits  of 
100  million  francs  (20  mlUlon  dollars)  for 
financing  imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  Industry,  and  a  grant  of  500.000 
francs  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole  Natlonale 
d'Ingenleurs  des  Arts  Industriels. 

In  1960  Prance  extended  a  low-interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  to  aid  construction 
of  the  major  coal  and  chemical  complex  at  An 
Hoa-Nong  Son  south  Da  Nang  which  Is  now 
well  underway.  It  also  provided  a  low-in- 
terest, five-year  credit  of  60  million  francs  for 
construction  of  Vlet-Nam's  largest  cement- 
producing  complex  with  plants  at  Hatlen 
and  Thu  Due.  In  1964,  France  provided  a 
930,000  franc  grant  for  the  installation  of  a 
training  center  for  electrical  technicians. 


URUGUAY 

Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  relief 
supplies  and  medicines  for  Viet-Nam. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela  has  provided  500  tons  of  rice 
for  refugee  relief,  and  two  civilian  doctors 
are   working   in   Viet-Nam. 

FR.ANCE 

Since  1956,  France  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  in  assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam. 
Present  aid  is  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $4 
million  per  year,  largely  in  the  cultural  field. 

In  1965  France  had  nearly  500  persons 
serving  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Among  them 
were  65  experts  under  France's  program  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  including 
32  physicians,  professors  and  other  medical 
personnel.  Under  its  cultural  programs,  471 
professors  (350  French  and  121  Vietnamese) 
were  teaching  at  9  French-teaching  institu- 
tions, and  30  French  professors  are  at  Viet- 
namese Institutions.  France  provided  in  1965 
for  Vietnamese  to  study  in  France,  55  fel- 
lowships for  technical  training  and  85  aca- 
demic fellowships.  These  programs  are  con- 
tinuing on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

France  has  provided  low-interest  credits 
of  100  million  francs  (20  million  dollars)  for 
financing  imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  industry,  a  grant  of  500.000  francs 
($100,000)  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole  Na- 
tionale  d'Ingenleurs  des  Arts  Industriels. 

In  1960  Prance  extended  a  low-Interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million)  to 
aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and  chemi- 
cal complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son  south  of 
Da  Nang  which  is  underway.  It  also  provides 
a  low-interest,  five-year  credit  of  60  million 
francs  ($12  million)  for  construction  of  Vlet- 
Nam's  largest  cement-producing  complex 
with  plans  at  Hatlen  and  Thu  Due.  In  1964, 


Austria  has  agreed  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

U.N.  AID  TO  VIETNAM 

No  aid  reported  by  State  Department. 


Prance  provided  a  930.000  francs  ($186,000) 
grant  for  the  installation  of  a.  training  cen- 
ter for  electrical  technicians  and  In  1965  a 
gift  of  1.25  million  francs  ($250,000)  for 
teaching  equipment,  primarily  in  the  medi- 
cal field. 

IRELAND 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  £1,000 
($2,800)  for  Vietnamese  flood  victims 
through  their  Red  Cross. 

ISRAEL 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies for  flood  victims  and  will  train  this  year 
five  Vietnamese  in  irrigation  and  animal 
husbandry. 

NORWAY 

Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  In 
February  1965. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  flood  victims  and  donated 
clothing  for  them. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross 
has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  work  in  a  provincial  hospital  in  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

INDIA 

No  aid  reported  by  State  Department. 


DOMINICAN   SEPTTBLIC 

Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  in  Viet-Nam. 

AUSTRIA 

Austria  has  oi.ered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

U.N.  AID  TO  VIETNAM 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Viet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  UN 
Development  Program,  15  technical  assist- 
ance projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and 
1963  at  a  cost  of  $724,475.  These  projects 
range  across  such  varied  fields  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  labor  administration,  edu- 
cational planning,  telecommunications,  me- 
teorology and  civil  aviation.  Among  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  are  ILO,  FAO,  UNESCO, 
WHO,  ICAO,  ITU,  'WMO,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of  the 
UN.  In  addition  UNICEP  h.».s  substantially 
expanded  its  health  and  child  care  programs 
with  the  1967  program  totaling  8562,000,  an 
increase  over  the  1966  level  of  $226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Pro- 
gram are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National 
Technical  Center  (total  international  con- 
tribution approximately  $1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  is  becoming  operational.  The  Spe- 
cial Fund  In  January  approved  a  Fisheries 
Development  Project  Including  exploratory 
and  experimental  fishing  In  the  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea,  to  be  executed  by  PAO  at 
a  cost  of  $1.3  million.  Also  being  negotiated 
Is  a  Social  Welfare  Training  Center  to  be 
executed  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  of 
the  UN.  ECAPE  Is  pressing  ahead  with  re- 
gional projects  of  benefit  to  the  nations  of 
the  Mekong  Basin  and  has  undertaken  sur- 
veys of  Irrigation,  hydroelectric  facilities  and 
bridge  construction  projects  In  Viet-Nam. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  TRAFFIC 
HAZARDS  PROM  OUR  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
cluded the  first  phase  of  public  hearings 
on  highway  safety,  design,  and  opera- 
tional efficiency.  The  opening  phase  was 
principally  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  roadside  hazards.  The  evidence  heard 
by  the  subcommittee  was  explicit,  far- 
reaching  and  disturbing. 

The  subcommittee  learned  that  even 
on  most  modern  highways — highways 
on  the  Interstate  System  open  to  traffic 
for  only  a  few  months — there  are  road 
sides  which  are  cluttered  with  unneces- 
sary obstacles  and  obstructions  which 
can  and  do  kill  motorists  when  they  are 
struck  by  a  vehicle  which  leaves  the 
paved  portion  of  the  highway.  Some  of 
these  hazards  Include:  guardrails  that 
constitute  hazards  themselves  because 
of  improper  location  or  installation; 
guardrails  that  protect  highway  struc- 
tures from  damage  rather  than  motorists 
from  death;  culverts  and  bridge  piers 
so  located  as  to  kill  people  who,  perhaps 
momentarily,  lose  control  of  their  car 
and  leave  the  paved  traveled  way; 
ditches  and  cut  and  fill  banks  so  steep 
and  so  close  to  the  highway  as  to  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  a  driver  to 
avoid  overturning  if  he  leaves  the 
traveled  lanes;  unnecessary  signs — such 
as  "no  hitchhiking"  signs — which  can 
kill  motorists  who  run  into  them;  and, 
certain  highway  beautification  "improve- 
ments," such  as  the  planting  of  trees, 
and  the  erection  of  "motorist  service 
sifens"  inside  the  highway  right  of  way. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  have  finally  awakened  to  the 
problem  of  these  unnecessary  hazards 
and  are  attempting  to  find  some  solution 
to  the  problem.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  has  pub- 
lished a  report  entitled,  "Highway  De- 
sign and  Operational  Practices  Related 
to  Highway  Safety,"  which  identifies 
some  of  those  aspects  of  highway  design 
and  operation  which  could  be  Improved 
to  increase  safety  and  the  quality  of 
traffic  service.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  adopted  this  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials'  re- 
port as  a  policy  and  is  urging  all  of  the 
State  highway  departments  to  follow  its 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  existing  highways,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  of  new  highways. 

I  am  confident  that  on  highways  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future  these  unneces- 
sary hazards  will  be  avoided  to  the  great- 
est possible  degree.  The  problem  remains, 
however,  as  to  how  to  eliminate  these 
hazards  on  highways  constructed  In  the 


past.  Removal  of  these  hazards  will  be 
an  expensive  proposition.  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Turner,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
testified  pursuant  to  my  interrogation 
that  preliminary  estimates  indicated  a 
probable  cost  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  Un- 
der the  present  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, the  money  used  to  remove  haz- 
ardous obstructioris  from  existing  high- 
ways must  be  taken  from  funds  which 
otherwise  could  be  used  to  construct 
badly  needed  new  highways.  What  we 
must  have  in  order  to  undertake  the 
vitally  necessary  program  of  removing 
unnecessary  roadside  hazards  from  ex- 
isting highways  is:  first,  a  source  of 
funds;  and  second,  an  incentive  to  the 
State  highway  departments  to  prosecute 
this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  provide 
at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
accompUsh  the  following:  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  would  be  available  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
eliminating  or  minimizing  roadside  haz- 
ards on  highways  open  to  public  use  prior 
to  January  1,  1968.  Not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  apportioned  to  each  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  could  be  used  for  such  100- 
percent-financed  higiiway  projects,  but 
Federal  ftmds  could  not  participate  in 
the  cost  of  acquiring  rights  of  way  for 
such  projects.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these 
funds  should  not  participate  in  the  costs 
of  right  of  way  because  I  think  the  funds 
should  be  utilized  for  actual  correctiie 
action  on  existing  highways,  rather  than 
for  major  highway  improvements  which 
should  be  financed  at  the  regular  Fed- 
eral-State matching  ratio. 

This  bill  is  patterned  after  section  130 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  originally 
enacted  in  1944,  which  pro\ides  for  100 
percent  Federal-financing  of  projects  for 
the  elimination  of  hazards  for  railway- 
highway  crossings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  solve  one  additional  problem  which 
I  believe  is  very  serious.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  ruled  that  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Interstate  System  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  eliminating  or 
minimizing  roadside  hazards  on  high- 
ways completed  in  the  past  and  now  open 
to  traffic.  While  I  agree  that  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose,  I  be- 
Ueve  a  serious  legal  problem  exists  as  to 
whether  the  Bureau's  ruling  was  correct 
under  the  existing  law. 

In  January  of  1961,  the  Comptroller 
General  ruled  that — 

An  Interstate  highway  once  in'.prcved  to 
Interstate  System  standards  with  the  aid  cf 
Federal  Interstate  funds  is  not  eligible  for 
reconstruction  with  Federal  Interstate  funds. 

It  is  true  that  this  opinion  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  regarding  the  use  of 
Interstate  funds  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  section  of  an  Interstate  highway 
which  had  been  completed  and  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  a  flood.  Never- 
theless, the  principle  seems  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  reconstruction  or  im- 
provement of  Interstate  highways  to 
eliminate  hazards  built  into  them  under 
design  standards  then  in  effect. 
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As  was  pointed  out  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  Introduced  a  new 
concept  into  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program — that  of  providing  for  a  com- 
pleted highway  system.  The  Comptroller 
General  stated : 

Therefore,  the  use  of  Interstate  funds  to 
rebuild  a  portion  of  Interstate  highway 
in  which  Federal  funds  had  previously  par- 
ticipated would  not  accord  with  the  basis 
upon  which  Interstate  funds  were  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  make  it 
clear  that  Federal-aid  highway  funds — 
Interstate  funds  as  well  as  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid funds — can  be  lawfully  used  to 
undertake  projects  for  the  elimination  or 
minimizing  of  roadside  hazards  on  high- 
ways completed  in  the  past.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that  under- 
taking such  projects  is  urgently  and 
vitally  important.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bill  and  to  support  my  ef- 
forts to  have  early  hearings  and  early 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  bill  to  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks: 

H.R.  12633 
A  bin  to  amend  Utle  23,  United  States  Code, 

to  provide  for  eliminating  or  minimizing 

roadside  hazards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  1  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  135.  Roadside  Hazards  .^Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  120  of 
this  title,  sums  apportioned  under  section 
104  of  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  projects  for  eliminating  or 
minimizing  roadside  hazards  caused  by  high- 
way appurtenances,  design  features,  or  other 
objects  within  the  right  of  way  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  which  were  opened  to  public 
use  prior  to  January  1.  1968." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"135.  Roadside  hazards." 

Sec.  2.  Section  120  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  for  eliminating  or  minimizing 
roadside  hazards  authorized  by  section  135  of 
this  title  may  amount  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  thereof,  except  that  (1)  Federal 
funds  shall  not  participate  In  the  cost  of 
acquiring  rights-of-way  for  such  project,  and 
(2)  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all  the 
sums  apportioned  for  all  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems for  any  fiscal  year  in  accordance  with 
section  104  of  this  title  shall  be  used  under 
this  subsection." 


GOP  WARNINGS  OF  INFLATION  GO 
UNHEEDED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,   1965,  the  Republican  coordinating 


committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
its  report  entitled  "The  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments, the  Gold  Drain  and  Your  Dollar," 
warned  on  page  21 : 

The  Administration's  easy  money  policies 
have  expanded  credit  twice  as  fast  as  the  rise 
in  real  production  .  .  .  sooner  or  later  credit 
Inflation  brings  price  Inflation  .  .  .  Further 
credit  Inflation  could  Involve  the  heavy  risk 
of  a  boom  and  bust  pattern  .... 

The  accuracy  of  this  forecast  of  a  rap- 
idly rising  cost  of  living  due  to  adminis- 
tration policies  is  now  apparent  to  all. 

In  April  1966  the  Republican  coordi- 
nating committee  reiterated  this  warn- 
ing. 

In  October  1966  it  again  reiterated  the 
warning. 

The  committee  made  an  extensive  re- 
port on  the  matter  in  April  1967  and  is- 
sued a  further  statement  on  July  24, 1967. 

These  predictions  are  borne  out  by  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
26.  1967.  The  July  24  statement  of  the 
coordinating  committee  is  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 
The     Johnson-Humphrey     Administration 

AND    You:     Higher    Prices,    More    Taxes, 

Greater  Deficits 

Spokesmen  for  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion have  confirmed  our  prediction  of  April 
3rd  that  the  Federal  Government's  deficit  for 
fiscal  1968  could  run  "from  $25  billion  to  $30 
billion  or  more."  We  repeat  that  "present 
fiscal  policies  are  creating  a  time-bomb  that 
c.Tn  lead  to  serious  economic  trouble  for  the 
nation." 

The  central  cause  of  the  troubles  is  the 
massive  annual  increases  In  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Although  we  are  today 
engaged  In  the  third  largest  war  In  the  na- 
tion's history,  thus  increasing  a  defense  ex- 
penditures by  68  percent  since  1960,  non- 
defense  spending  is  up  by  97  percent  over  the 
same  period,  and  is,  therefore,  a  major  reason 
for  the  ballooning  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Non-defense  spending  has  risen  more  than 
defense  spending,  and  constitutes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

ThL<;  spending  has  not  achieved  the  results 
intended  in  terms  of  reducing  poverty  and 
unemployment  and  In  fact  has,  through  high 
costs  of  living,  contributed  further  to  the 
hardship  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Comparison 
of  the  Democratic  record  since  1961  with  the 
Republican  record  of  1953-1960  shows  that 
the  number  of  families  living  in  poverty  has 
been  decreasing  at  the  same  rate,  average  an- 
nual unemployment  Is  higher  and  the  average 
annual  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
Is  greater.* 

In  so  doing,  they  have  been  creating  and 
stockpiling  economic  problems,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
apparent. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  massive  spending 
Increases,  the  Government  has  run  a  budget 
deflcit  every  year  since  1961. 

By  July  1st,  1968.  these  deficits  will  have 
totalled  over  $60  billion.  Actual  developments 
have  already  shown  the  projected  deflclta 
have  been  underestimated;  worse  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. They  have  required  the  celling  on 
the  National  Debt  to  be  raised  14  times  in 
this  period  and  Increased  the  Interest  costs 
of  the  Government  from  J9.2  billion  to  $14.2 

billion,  an  Increase  of  50  percent  over  the 
period,  and  an  Increase  of  20  percent  In  Just 
the  last  three  years.  Interest  on  the  debt  Is 

the  second  largest  category  of  Government 

expense,  after  Defense,  and  accounts  for  ten 


■See  Appendix  3. 


cents    out    of    every    dollar    of    government 
expenditures. 

The  deflcit  of  $1.8  billion  originally  pro- 
jected for  1967  now  Is  some  $10  billion,  the 
second  largest  since  World  War  II. 

The  196S  deflcit.  originally  estimated  at 
$8.1  billion.  It  now  appears  will  definitely  be 
over  $20  billion.  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
had  admitted  It  may  go  as  high  as  $24  bil- 
lion; House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  estimates  it  could 
exceed  $29  billion.  In  its  latest  request  for 
lifting  of  the  debt  celling,  the  Administra- 
tion asked  for  a  $29  billion  increase,  thereby 
revealing  its  considered  Judgment  as  to  how 
much  leeway  is  needed. 

And  these  deficits  do  matter.  To  go  into 
debt  means  to  borrow.  When  the  govern- 
ment borrows  by  selling  debt  paper  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  commercial  banks  it 
adds  to  the  money  supply,  Inflating  It  and 
causing  pressure  to  Increase  prices.  When  it 
borrows  in  the  private  financial  markets.  It 
competes  with  business  for  Investment  funds, 
decreasing  the  amount  of  risk  capital  avail- 
able for  economic  growth  and  Job  creation. 
At  the  same  time  this  competition  for  fund.s 
drives  up  Interest  rates. 

Also,  savings  eroded  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
between  3 '7  and  4"^  last  year. 

As   a  result,   under  the   Johnson   Admin- 
istration, the  American  people  can  look  for- 
ward with  dismay  and  apprehension  to: 
Renewed  Inflationary  pressures 
Higher  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
A  record  budget  deficit 
A  tax  increase  substantial  enough  to  re- 
duce  people's   ability  to  pay   higher  prices, 
but  not  effective  In  preventing  a  monumental 
deficit,  or  in  stemming  Inflation 

A  gold  crisis  requiring  further  reduction. 
If  not  complete  withdrawal,  of  the  gold  back- 
ing of  our  currency 

A  period  of  profitless  prosperity  risking  a 
recession  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  Impending  inflation 

Further  deterioration  of  our  position  of 
world  leadership  as  the  economic  base  on 
which  our  diplomatic  and  military  strength 
depend  is  increasingly  eroded 

The  alarming  prospects  may  not  be  obvious 
to  the  citizen  who  Is  hard  put  trying  to  make 
ends  meet.  But  It  is  the  role  of  political 
leadership  to  exercise  vision  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  and  to  shape  policy  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  ahead  rather  than  offer  glib  ex- 
planations for  failure  afterward. 

The  course  clearly  called  for,  and  repeated- 
ly urged  by  the  Republican  Party,  Is  one  of 
restraining  the  growth  of  government  spend- 
ing to  a  sustainable  level.  This  Is  the  course 
of  prudent  progress.  The  record  shows  it  pro- 
duces better  results  at  less  risk  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation. 

THE     republican     REMEDIES 

Our  Task  Force  on  Federal  Fiscal  and 
Monetary  Policies  has  clearly  set  forth  the 
Republican  Recommendations  for  a  safe  and 
sane  set  of  economic  policies  designed  to 
achieve  all  the  valid  goals  of  economic  pol- 
icy at  a  sustainable  rate  with  minimum  risk. 
They  are  available  in  these  publications: 

The  Balance  of  Payments.  The  Gold  Drain 
and  Your  Dollar.  August  1965.  The  Rising 
Costs  of  Living,  April  1966.  A  Call  for  Nck 
Fiscal  Policies.  April  1967. 

What  the  recommendations  add  up  to  is 
that  America  must  live  within  its  means.  It 
must  hold  government  spending  in  check. 
Even  the  richest  nation  cannot  reach  all  its 
goals  all  at  once  without  courting  economic, 
social  and  political  disaster. 

We,  therefore,  call  on  the  administration 
to  submit  a  new  budget  for  1968  which  re- 
flects a  new  policy  of  postponing  and  re- 
straining the  growth  of  nondefense  expendi- 
tures, in  preference  to  raising  taxes  or  al- 
lowing the  hidden  tax  of  inflation  to  finance 
its  expenditures. 
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We  believe  moderation  and  restraint  are  a 
smsll  price  to  pay  to  avoid  such  an  awful 

iisk. 

Appendix  1. — Facts  on  Government 
Spending 

government  spending  increases 
The  following  table  Is  from  our  April  Re- 
port "A  Call  for  New  Fiscal  Policies."  A  fourth 
column  estimating  1968  expenditures  based 
on  current  estimates  has  been  added. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  ISGO- 
1965,  AND  1968  SHOWING  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billjonsl 


1968, 
cur- 
rent 
1960,      1965,      1968,      esti- 
cctual     actual     budget    mates 


Administrative  budget $76.5  $96.5  $135.0  $142.0 

Increase  over  I960.. _.    $20.0  $58.5  $65.6 

Percent  increase  over 

1960 26.1  76.5  85.6 

Increase  over  1965 $38.5  $45.5 

Percent  increase  over 

1965 _     .._  39.9  47.2 

Cash  budget $94.3  $122.4  $172.4  $179.4 

Increase  over  1960... _    $28.1  $78.1  $85.1 

Percent  increase  over 

1960 28.9  82.8  90.2 

Increase  over  1965 $50.0  $57.0 

Percent  increase  over 

1965 40.8  46.6 

Source:  Calculated  from  figures  in  the  "Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government."  Current  1968  estimates  from  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  figures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  annual 
increases  in  government  spending  since  1965 
have  been  more  than  three  times  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  of  the  preceding  ten 
years. 

Appendix    2. — Dedense    Versus    Nondefense 
Spending 

The  following  table  shows  clearly  that 
non-defense  spending  has  risen  more  than 
defense  spending,  and  constitutes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole: 

DEFENSE  VERSUS  NONDEFENSE  SPENDING  AS  PROPOR- 
TIONS OF  TOTAL  FEDERAL  GOVERNI^ENT  SPENDING, 
1960-68 

IDollars  In  bllllons| 

Per-  Per- 

Non-  cent,  cent, 

De-         de-  de-  nonde- 

Fiscal  year         tense '    lense  •    Total  -     tense  tense 


1960 $45.7  $48.6  $94.3 

1961 47.5  52.0  99.5 

1962 51.4  56.3  107.7 

1963 53.4  60.4  113.8 

1964 54.5  65.8  120.3 

1965 53.4  69.0  122.4 

1966 58.5  79.3  137.8 

1967  (estimate)...  71.3  89.6  160.9 

1968  (estimate)...  76.8  95.6  172.4 


48.5 
47.7 
47.7 
46.9 
45.3 
43.6 
42.5 
44.3 
44.5 


51.5 
52.3 
52.3 
53.1 
54.7 
56.4 
57.5 
55.7 
55.5 


Percent  increase,  1960-68,  68;  1965-68,  44. 

■Percent  increase,  1960-68,  97;  1965-68,  39. 

Percent  increase.  1960-68,  83;  1965-68,  41. 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Appendix  3. — Declining  Proportion  op 
Families  Living  on  $3,000  Per  Year  oh  Less 

1953-60:  Average  annual  reduction:  .75 
percentage  points. 

1961-1965  •  :  Average  annual  reduction:  .76 
percentage    points. 

Annual  increase  In  living  costs  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (1957-59 — 
100): 

1953-1960:  Average  annual  increase:  1.4%. 

1961-1966:  Average  annual  Increase:  1.9%. 

Average  annual  unemployment  as  a  i>er- 
cent  of  the  work  force: 

1953-1960:  4.9%. 

1961-1966:  5.3%. 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  The  Presi- 
dent, 1967. 


•  Latest  figures  available. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  1967] 
iNFLA'noN  Trend  Feared  as  Prices  Rise  in 
Two  Sectors — Wholesale  iNDUSTTitAL  In- 
dex Climbs  Aft^  a  Record  5  Months  of 
Stabilitt — Consumer  Costs  SPxniT — Eco- 
nomic Trend  Expected  To  Strengthen 
Johnson's  Cask  fob  Tax  InciEease 

(By  Edwin  L.  Daje,  Jr.) 
Washington,  August  25.-^onsumer  prices 
rose  substantially  In  July,  a  normal  experi- 
ence for  the  month,  the  Labor  Department 
reported  today. 

More  worrisome  to  Government  econ- 
omists was  a  companion  report  tha,;  indus- 
trial wholesale  prices  rose  in  August  after 
a  record-breaking  five  months  of  stability. 
This  Indicator  Is  probably  the  most  closely 
watched  as  a  signal  of  Inflation. 

Both  Increases  will  help  the  Administra- 
tion's case  for  an  anti-inflation  tax  increase, 
now  pending  before  Congress. 

The  consumer  price  increase  for  the  month 
was  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  While  this 
was  the  largest  for  a  month  this  year.  It  was 
in  line  with  the  average  experience  for  July 
during  the  last  20  years. 

For  various  seasonal  reasons,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  always  goes  up  in  July, 
according  to  Arnold  Chase,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Consimier  Price  Index  for  July  was 
116.5,  with  average  prices  In  the  1957-59 
period  taken  as  a  base  of  100.  The  June 
Index  was  116.0.  Thus  the  index  rose  five- 
tenths  of  a  point  or  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  in  July. 

The  pace  of  price  Increases  so  far  this 
year  indicates  a  rise  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year  of  about  2.5  per  cent  or 
possibly  slightly  more,  Mr.  Chase  said. 

This  is  less  than  3.3  per  cent  of  last  year, 
but  is  well  above  the  gentle  rise  In  prices 
that  prevailed  from  1958  through  1965. 

FOOD    PRICES    CLIMB 

Higher  food  prices  accounted  for  about  half 
the  July  increase,  today's  report  said.  In  the 
food  area  the  chief  culprit  was  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  whose  prices  have  been  af- 
fected this  year  by  short  supplies  because  of 
bad  weather  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  sizable  July  Increases  in  ap- 
ples, iranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  lettuce. 

Medical  care  costs  rose  sharply  again,  with 
hospital  services  up  20  per  cent  from  a  year 
ago.  Other  increases  were  recorded  for  used 
cars,  cigarettes,  some  appliances,  property 
taxes  and  transit  fares  in  several  cities.  Mort- 
gage Interest  rates  rose  slightly  after  drifting 
downward  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  rise  in  industrial  wholesale  prices  in 
August,  based  on  preliminary  evidence,  was 
three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  106.3  on  the  in- 
dex. This  was  stUI  only  1  per  cent  above  a 
year  ago,  however. 

The  farm  and  fc»d  part  of  the  wholesale 
prices  index  declined  sharply  in  August, 
however,  resulting  in  an  over-all  decline  to 
106.1  from  106.5  in  July. 

The  wholesale  index  had  drifted  up  from 
105.8  in  May  to  106.5  In  July  before  the  Au- 
gust decline.  The  dip  in  the  farm  and  food 
sector  may  herald  a  drop  in  some  retail  food 
prices  later  this  year,  Mr.  Case  said,  particu- 
larly fruits  and  vegetables. 

Industrial  prices  that  rose  In  August  in- 
cluded machinery  and  equipment,  refined 
petroleum  and  building  materials. 

The  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
July  brought  wage  Increases  ranging  up  to  3 
cents  an  hour  to  335,000  workers  whose  wages 
are  tied  to  the  index.  The  main  beneficiaries 
were  in  the  automobile  and  aerospace  indus- 
tries. 

The  rise  in  prices,  together  with  some  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  taxes,  has  meant 
that  "real"  take-home  pay  of  the  average 
worker  has  not  risen  over  the  last  year  and 
remains  below  its  peak  of  October,  1965. 

However,  this  average  picture  is  made  up  of 


a  sizable  decline  in  "real"  earnings  of  factory 
workers  and  a  continued  rise  for  other  work- 
ers. Factory  workers'  weekly  pay  has  been 
reduced  this  year  by  a  sharp  cut  in  overtime. 

CONSUI»/IER  PRICE  INDEX 

UNITED  STATES 

[Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  (1957-59  =  100)) 

Index         Percentage         Point 
for        change  from—     change 

luly from 

1967       June       July       June 
1967        1966        1967 


All  Items 116.5  -(-0.4  -f2. 8 

Food' 116.0  -^.8  +1.5 

HousmgJ.       .._ 114  5  +.H  ^2.9 

Apparel  and  upkeep' 113.7  —.2  +4.1 

Transportation .  116.2  +.4  +2.4 

Health  and  recreation 123.9  +.4  4-7.2 

Medicaicare. 136.9  +.4  +7.2 

Pecsonalcare 115.5  +.2  +2.7 

Reading,  recreation 119.8  +.1  +2.2 

Other  goods  and  services.  117.8  +.8  -i-2. 2 

NEW  YORK  AREA 

Allitems 119.1  -1-0.3  -f2.4 

Foodi  . 116.5  +.9  -1-1.2 

Housing-.... 117.6  -.3  +1.8 

Apparel  and  upkeeps..   .  117.9  —.1  -1-5.7 

Transportation 117.2  +.b  +2.2 

Health  and  recreation 128.5  -^.5  +3.0 

filedical  earn 138.8  +.4  +6.0 

Personalcare. 112.0  -.4  +.9 

Reading,  recreation 128.8  +.3  +1.5 

Other  goods  and  services.  126.4  -fl.2  -1-2.4 


+0.5 
-.9 
+  .4 

1 
.  i. 

^5 
+  .6 
+  .6 
+  .2 
+.1 
-r.9 


-(-0.4 
+  \.Q 
-.4 
-.1 
-.6 
-.6 
-(-.6 
-.5 
-(-.4 
41.5 


1  Includes  restaurant  meals. 

•  Includes  hotel  and  motel  rates,  home  purch.isc  and  other 
homeowner  costs  not  shov»n  separately 

•  Includes  infants'  wear,  sewing  materials,  levielty  and 
apparel  upkeep  not  shown  separately. 

New  York  Prices  Up  0.3  Percent 

F>rices  for  food,  new  and  used  cars  and 
health  and  recreation  rose  In  the  New  York 
area  from  June  to  July  and  were  the  chief 
factors  in  a  0.3  per  cent  Increase  In  consumer 
prices  here. 

The  regional  office  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  reported  yesterday  that 
prices  In  the  metropolitan  area  were  2.4  per 
cent  higher  last  month  than  In  July,  1966. 
During  the  first  seven  months,  consumer 
prices  rose  1.3  per  cent,  compared  with  2.5 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding   1966  period. 

The  average  housewife  paid  4.6  per  cent 
more  in  July  than  in  June  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  0.4  per  cent  more  for  meats, 
poultry  and  fish. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  consumer  prices  in 
the  New  York  area  have  risen  nine  times  be- 
tween June  and  July  and  declined  one. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Winn]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.lection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
humanitarian  venture  ever  attempted 
by  any  nation  on  earth  is  now  20  years 
old.  This  Nation's  foreign  assistance 
program  has  probably  helped  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  governmental  action 
in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

My  vote  against  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  was  not  against  the  concept 
of  this  program,  but  against  its  current 
administration  and  the  ill-conceived 
manner  in  which  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  are  selected. 

Time  and  again  Republicans  have  sup- 
ported   positive    foreign    aid    programs 
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which  rendered  assistance  to  less  devel- 
oped natlonfl  and  nations  facing  crises. 
The  relief  program  to  Europe  after 
World  War  I  was  led  by  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  point  IV  and  Marshall  plan  were 
approved  by  the  Republican.  80th  Con- 
gress. The  food-for-peace  program  was 
merely  a  new  name  tacked  on  to  the  Re- 
publican Public  Law  480.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Republicans  are  very  in- 
terested in  foreign  aid,  but  they  want  to 
see  that  the  programs  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  which  began 
as  an  experiment,  today  involves  a  major 
expenditure  of  funds.  In  fiscal  year  1966. 
foreign  assistance  expenditures  totaled 
$3.4  billion.  This  amoimts  to  about  3.1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  If 
you  Include  our  agricultural  surpluses 
distributed  abroad,  loens  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  U.S.  portion  of 
funds  loaned  to  various  multilateral 
agencies,  the  figure  becomes  much 
higher — closer  to  $9  billion. 

We  are  at  one  of  the  great,  but  subtle, 
turning  points  of  history.  Old  conditions 
are  changing — new  and  strange  condi- 
tions are  developing.  These  changing 
world  realities  require  major  changes  in 
our  foreign  policy.  These  changes  must 
also  be  reflected  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Disenchantment  with  foreign  aid  has 
come  about,  not  initially  because  of  dis- 
agreement with  its  purposes,  but  because 
of  mounting  evidence  of  wswte,  misuse. 
and  failure  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
international  politics.  The  point  is  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  was,  and  is,  a 
great  experiment.  Based  on  i>ast  failures 
of  the  program,  it  must  be  improved. 
Those  failures  should  not  be  expanded  by 
pouring  more  of  our  taxpayers  dollars 
into  programs  while  hoping  those  dollars 
will  serve  as  a  cure. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  con- 
cepts of  economic  development  are  en- 
tirely different  than  the  economics  of  re- 
construction. Adjustments  have  to  be 
made,  within  foreign  aid  agencies,  to  ac- 
count for  these  differences.  The  expecta- 
tion of  vast  societal  improvement,  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  generations  will 
be  needed  for  that  change  to  occur,  can 
be  explosive  to  the  fragile  social  struc- 
ture of  developing  nations. 

Congress,  too,  must  share  part  of  the 
blame.  Each  year,  when  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  comes  before  Congress,  it  is 
studied  in  toto  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  then  come  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote.  It  does  not  have  the  care- 
ful, area  by  area  or  project  by  project, 
study  devoted  to  public  works  bills,  for 
example.  It  would  not  be  unfeasible  for 
the  House  to  undertake  extensive  studies 
of  each  foreign  aid  proposal.  Such  a  large 
segment  of  our  budget  deserves  much 
more  than  cursory  observation. 

I  think  that  if  we  look  at  the  nations 
In  the  Middle  East  that  have  received 
aid  from  the  United  States,  we  might 
well  have  an  argument  for  regional 
studies  of  aid  authorization.  In  the  last 
20  years,  we  have  supplied  $3,972  million 
to  eight  Arab  Nations.  Then  the  Middle 
East  crisis  came  along,  and.  suddenly, 
we  did  not  have  relations  with  a  good 
number  of  these  Arab  Nations.  You  won- 


der if  that  four  billion  served  any  posi- 
tive purpose. 

What  should  be  the  thrust  of  American 
foreign  aid  programs? 

Aid  from  the  United  States  should  be 
something  more  than  just  a  gift  or  hand- 
out. The  "no  strings  attached"  sort  of 
aid  carries  with  it  the  remnants  of  a 
master-slave  relationship.  Psychologi- 
cally, this  sort  of  relationship  blocks  the 
ability  of  a  nation  to  make  any  great 
social  or  technical  gains.  With  this,  the 
United  States  should  extend  help  on  a 
gratis  basis  only  in  rare  cases. 

In  other  instances,  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  those  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished self-help  programs.  This  sort  of 
self-help  could  include  anything  from  a 
national  community  development  pro- 
gram to  a  family  planning  service. 

We  should  rely  more  on  private  enter- 
prise to  encourage  development  abroad. 
The  Watson  report,  several  years  ago, 
pi'oposed  a  greater  use  of  private  enter- 
prise in  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
Several  specific  proposals  were  made. 
Few  were  carried  out.  We  must  encour- 
age our  industry  to  impart  their  skills 
and  techniques  abroad  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  stimulate  indigenous  invest- 
ment capable  of  competing  in  the  world 
market.  Puerto  Rico's  progress  under 
Operation  Bootstrap  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  a  liberal,  private  investment  cli- 
mate is  created  in  a  developing  area. 

Finally,  we  should  greatly  expand  our 
programs  of  technical  assistance.  When 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  was  first 
proposed,  experts  stressed  the  need  for 
technical  aid,  as  opposed  to  large  scale 
capital  investments.  Then,  as  now,  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  developing  coun- 
tries was  definitely  limited  by  a  lack  of 
administrative  and  technical  siuUs. 

I  would  like  to  present  one  further 
reason  for  voting  against  the  foreign  aid 
authorization.  As  all  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Nation  is  facing  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  almost  a  $30  billion  deficit. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  continues.  We 
are  spending  about  $2  billion  a  month 
on  it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
evidence  or  any  prospect  of  its  diminish- 
ing in  scope  in  the  foreseeable  future.  At 
a  time  when  the  economy  is  being  placed 
under  such  a  strain,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  exercise  restraint  in  the  allocation  of 
public  funds. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Otto  E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee: 

New  funds  requested  for  foreign  aid.  all 
categories,  first  seven  months  of  1967:  nine 
billion,  206  million,  one  hundred  fifty-four 
thousand  dollars.  Tliis  does  not  Include  one 
billion,  four  hundred  million  dollars  previ- 
ously carried  In  mutual  security  now  In  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation.  Neither 
does  It  Include  a  request  for  four  billion 
dollars  to  pay  the  interest  on  what  we  have 
already  borrowed  to  give  away. 

Unliquidated  funds  on  hand  on  June  30, 
1967,  from  prior  years'  authorizations:  six- 
teen billion,  three  hundred  ninety-six  mil- 
lion, seven  hundred  eighty-one  thousand 
doUars.  If  the  Congress  approves  all  new 
funds  requested  by  the  President  this  year, 
there  wUl  be.  on  hand  to  be  spent  or  obli- 
gated during  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  stag- 


gering total  of  twenty-five  billion,  six  hun- 
dred two  minion,  nine  hundred  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

Certainly  we  cannot  afford  the  waste 
Indicated  by  these  figures  while  we  face 
this  grave  financial  crisis.  When  the  ad- 
ministration moves  to  end  the  waste  in 
this  program  and  make  it  more  cost-ef- 
fective, I  will  be  the  first  to  reevaluate 
my  position  in  terms  of  the  improved 
program. 

MISCALCULATION,  UNDERESTIMA- 
TION. IRRESPONSIBILrrY:  THE 
PRELUDE  TO  THE  TAX  INCREASE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  :Mr.  LancenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  would 
the  average  American  family  feel  to 
open  the  mail  some  morning  and  find 
a  bill  for  $500  that  they  did  not  even 
know  they  owed?  That  is  exactly  what 
these  families  are  getting  this  year  as 
their  share  of  the  anticipated  $29  billion 
deficit.  And  they  will  have  to  pay  $138  of 
it  in  cash  if  the  President's  tax  proposal 
is  passed. 

The  trouble  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  that  he  wants  the  tax  increase 
now.  apparently  to  at  least  temporarily 
ba'l  himself  out  of  his  sinking  fiscal  shi-; 
But  it  should  be  obvious  that  it  will  not 
come  even  close  to  that  objective.  The 
administration  is  ignoring  the  only  true 
solution  to  the  problem.  We  ought  to  de- 
cide first  where  we  can  make  spending 
cuts,  and  by  what  amounts.  Then  we  can 
take  a  look  at  what  additional  revenues 
we  might  need.  Only  then  can  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  he  considered  intelligently. 
We  must  recognize  just  how  we  ar- 
rived at  the  point  where  a  $29  billion 
deficit  can  be  anticipated.  We  need  to 
know  why  such  a  deficit  now  threatens 
the  economy,  and  why  the  money  market 
has  become  critically  strained,  threat- 
ening another  round  of  higher  interest 
rates  and  tight  money  with  which  to 
operate  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  perform- 
ance of  the  administration  in  the  sixties 
to  see  what  has  happened  and  wliy.  Our 
Government  has  experienced  year  after 
year  unconscionably  high  deficits,  which 
automatically  dip  into  the  available 
money  supply  as  the  Government  bor- 
rows more  and  more  in  order  to  pay  its 
bUls.  These  continuing  deficits  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  interest  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  pay  on  the  national 
debt.  The  resulting  tightening  of  the 
money  supply  has  raised  interest  rates, 
that  in  turn  have  cost  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  money  borrowers 
more  in  interest  payments.  It  has  been  a 
vicious  and  unending  cycle. 

A  succession  of  yearly  deficits  have 
turned  out  far  greater  than  predicted, 
which  also  influences  the  money  market 
and  interest  rates.  This  last  year  alone 
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saw  the  anticipated  deflcit  grow  from 
$1.8  billion  to  almost  $10  billion,  and  It 
would  have  been  even  larger  except  for 
a  number  of  bookkeeping  gimmicks  that 
covered  up  part  of  the  debt.  In  January 
of  this  year,  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage anticipated  a  deflcit  for  flscal  1968 
of  $8.1  billion.  In  a  few  short  months, 
the  estimate  grew  to  $29  billion. 

When  you  study  the  succession  of  defi- 
cits since  fiscal  1960,  and  the  interest 
payments  this  Nation  has  made  on  the 
national  debt,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  Government  has  become  the  victim 
of  its  own  folly. 

For  instance,  the  Budget  Director  was 
recently  questioned  by  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  about  the 
contributing  factors  that  led  to  increased 
domestic  spending.  The  Budget  Director 
used  two  isolated  fiscal  years  for  com- 
parison, 1965  and  the  projected  budget 
for  1968,  which  began  July  1.  He  men- 
tioned that  we  will  spend  $1.6  billion 
more  for  the  antipoverty  program  than 
we  did  in  fiscal  1965.  He  noted  that  pub- 
lic assistance  will  cost  $1.4  billion  more 
this  year  than  in  1965,  and  $1.4  billion 
more  for  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cation, just  to  name  a  few.  But  the  one 
item  that  represented  the  largest  in- 
crease of  all  in  the  domestic  budget  was 
the  amoimt  we  pay  in  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  He  said  we  will  pay  $2.7 
billion  more  for  interest  this  year  than 
we  paid  in  fiscal  1965.  That  interest  pay- 
ment has  now  risen  to  over  $14  billion 
a  year,  compared  to  $9  billion  as  recently 
as  fiscal  1961.  If  you  total  the  extra 
interest  we  have  paid  each  year  since 
1961,  the  added  burden  on  the  budget 
comas  to  $17.5  billion.  But  we  are  faced 
with  a  $29  billion  deflcit  instead,  thanks 
to  the  spending  policies  of  past  years 
that  resulted  in  the  amassing  of  $40.3 
billion  in  deflcits  in  the  sixties.  This  Is 
the  price  we  pay  for  failing  to  balance 
our  budgets.  It  is  this  constantly  increas- 
ing Government  borrowing  that  has 
caused  interest  rates  to  increase.  The 
tax  increase  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  still  leave  a  deflcit  this  year 
of  over  $20  billion,  which  would  still  be 
the  highest  since  World  War  II. 

The  Government  is  caught  in  its  own 
web.  It  continues  to  borrow  huge  sums 
of  money.  The  drain  on  the  available 
money  market  causes  interest  rates  to 
rise,  and  the  Government  ends  up  pay- 
ing ever-increasing  interest  on  its  debts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  faulty  planning  and  a 
series  of  massive  miscalculations  have 
put  us  at  today's  crossroads.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  we  receive  each  January, 
when  we  arrive  back  in  Washington  from 
our  home  districts.  These  are  billion- 
dollar  supplementals,  to  finance  the  mis- 
calculated budgets  of  the  year  before 
and  keep  the  Government  operating.  The 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been 
consistently  underestimated.  The  costs 
of  the  administration's  new  programs 
have  grown  like  Topsy  under  the  ques- 
tionable theory  that  throwing  money  at 
a  problem  will  automatically  eliminate  it. 
This  has  been  the  story  of  the  sixties — 
miscalculation,  underestimation,  and 
complete  fiscal  irresponsiblity.  It  seems 
strange  to  now  hear  the  President  talk 
about  "fiscal  responsibility."  His  current 


proposals  would  merely  perpetuate  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  President's  message  ignored  his 
past  performance,  and  instead  was  filled 
with  glowing  promises  of  fiscal  restraint 
at  the  Executive  level.  But  nowhere  were 
there  any  concrete  recommendations  for 
reducing  his  budget  or  of  even  supplying 
the  Congress  with  any  priorities.  He  says 
that  as  the  Congress  "completes  each  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1968  expendi- 
tures, we  will  examine  at  once  very,  very 
carefully,  the  results  of  those  actions  and 
determine  where,  how.  and  by  how  much 
expenditures  under  these  appropriations 
can  be  reduced."  What  the  President  for- 
gets is  that  it  is  his  budget  that  is  being 
considered  and  that  it  is  his  political  ma- 
jority that  is  approving  his  requests. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  Presi- 
dent gave  Congress  his  priorities  before 
the  appropriations  are  made,  as  we  sug- 
gested earlier  this  year,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  this  one.  He  could 
take  his  budget,  item  by  item,  and  estab- 
lish priorities.  Or,  he  could  join  those  of 
us  who  have  attempted  to  slice  a  mini- 
mum of  5  percent  from  every  depart- 
mental appropriation  bill  without  im- 
pairing the  operation  of  the  Departments 
or  the  programs  they  administer.  But 
he  does  not,  has  not  in  the  past,  and 
apparently  never  will.  How  much  better 
if  he  had  used  fiscal  restraint  since 
taking  oflBce.  The  present  problem  would 
never  have  materialized. 

Instead,  he  covers  up  past  miscalcula- 
tions and  uses  his  professed  economy 
statements  as  a  political  football.  We 
have  had  enough  promises.  What  the 
Federal  budget  needs  now  is  a  careful 
going  over — small  and  large  items  alike — 
to  see  what  can  be  delayed  until  our 
growing  war  commitments  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

Unfortimately,  unless  Congress  stems 
the  tide,  the  gigantic  spending  of  the 
Great  Society  will  continue  unchecked, 
and  uncontrolled.  This  becomes  readily 
apparent  from  the  President's  tax  mes- 
sage. All  in  one  paragraph  he  did  the 
complete  about-face  of  contradiction  by 
saying: 

All  actions  we  take  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  must,  and  will  be  carefully  and 
compassionately  'weighed.  For  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  great  programs  that 
have  been  begun,  with  such  prooaise.  In  the 
past  314  years. 

Other  sections  of  the  presidential  mes- 
sage also  make  puzzling  reading.  For  in- 
stance, he  says: 

Failure  to  act  promptly  on  these  tax  pro- 
posals and  to  restrain  unnecessary  spending 
could  have  the  most  serious  consequences: 
The  Nation  could  face  a  return  of  strong 
inflationary  pressures  and  an  intensified 
wage-price  spiral  which  could  rob  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  millions  with  fixed  Incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  administration  policies 
over  the  past  6  years  have  already  given 
us  inflation,  which  is  forcing  Congress 
to  again  increase  social  security  benefits 
this  year  to  keep  our  elder  citizens  from 
being  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  tides  of 
inflation.  "Retmn"  of  inflation?  We  have 
had  it  all  along,  brought  on  by  the  ever- 
rising  deficits  of  the  sixties.  It  is  strange 
to  hear  this  administration  talk  about 
restraining  imnecessary  spending.  This  Is 
the  same  administration  that  has  been 
assuring  the  Nation  that  the  gross  na- 


tional product  was  so  great  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  deficit  spending.  Appar- 
ently these  new  economists  arrived  at 
the  wrong  conclusion.  It  should  be  obvi- 
ous that  the  theory  of  unlimited  deficit 
spending  has  now  been  completely  dis- 
credited. 

The  President  also  says: 

Splrallng  Interest  rates  and  severely 
tight  money  would  return. 

Return?  It  is  already  here,  caused  by 
the  administration's  faulty  calculations. 

He  also  says: 

What  the  Government  does  not  raise 
through  taxes  the  Government  must  borrow. 

Do  not  tell  me  this  fact  of  life  has  just 
suddenly  dawned  on  the  administration. 
Until  now,  they  have  tried  to  tell  us  that 
the  rising  gross  national  product  would 
take  care  of  it.  But  it  has  not,  because 
the  deficits  have  continued  to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strained  financial 
markets  would  experience  further  strain 
even  if  the  income  tax  is  increased.  The 
President  says  that  the  deficit  would  stUl 
range  between  $14  and  $18  billion  if  we 
provide  these  added  revenues  and  "con- 
trol expenditures"  which  he  fails  to  iden- 
tify. Even  that  would  be  twice  as  large  a 
deficit  as  he  predicted  in  January  and 
would  be  greater  than  any  deficit  regis- 
tered since  he  took  oflQce.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  tax  increase  will  not  bail  him 
out.  We  would  still  be  going  down  the 
same  ruinous  road. 

Earlier  this  year  the  administration's 
flscal  spokesmen  were  on  Capitol  Hill, 
asking  for  a  $29  billion  hike  in  the  na- 
tional debt  limit.  It  seems  they  do  every- 
thing in  units  of  $29  billion  these  days. 
These  spokesmen  refused  to  even  discuss 
either  the  proposed  income  tax  increase 
or  the  priorities  in  spending  many  of  us 
have  repeatedly  requested.  Apparently  it 
was  "one  thing  at  a  time."  Get  the  debt 
increase  first  to  permit  uncontrolled 
spending,  then  worry  about  paying  the 
bill.  Now,  they  are  back  on  the  Hill  again, 
with  long  faces  and  moans  about  infla- 
tion and  the  need  for  increased  taxes. 
But  there  is  one  glaring  similarity  about 
these  appearances.  They  still  refuse  to 
discuss  priorities  in  spending.  Nor  have 
they  revealed  the  areas  where  the  ad- 
ministration will  cut  spending.  Appar- 
ently the  same  theory  applies:  Ignore 
the  subject  of  cutting  expenditures  as 
much  as  you  can  and  perhaps  the  prob- 
lem will  go  away.  But  :t  will  not. 

The  President  said  last  September 
that  he  was  asking  each  Department  to 
cut  nonessential  costs.  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  that  headline-getter?  After  the 
big  announcement,  he  quietly  reauthor- 
ized or  released  the  funds.  It  appears 
that  the  whole  endeavor  has  been  for- 
gotten, which  gives  us  a  clue  to  what 
will  happen  to  his  latest  economy  pro- 
nouncements. 

I  am  intrigued,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
Presidential  reference  to  the  1964  tax 
reductions.  He  claims  his  proposed  10 
percent  increase  would  amount  to  less 
than  half  of  the  previous  reduction. 
What  he  fails  to  mention  is  that  inflation 
has  already  eaten  up  the  gains  from 
1964.  It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  the 
objectives  of  that  reduction — to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  with  the  expectant 
stimulation  to  result  in  eventual  in- 
creases in  revenue  to  be  used  to  balance 
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the  budget  and  reduce  the  national  debt. 
Revenues  have  Increased,  but  uncon- 
trolled ^lending  by  this  administra- 
tion has  increased  even  faster,  leading 
to  the  present  chlckens-come-home-to- 
roost  situation.  The  unrealized  benefits 
of  the  1964  tax  reduction  are  on  a  par 
with  the  President's  promise  that  the 
latest  proposed  tax  increase  would  be 
"t-'mporary."  There  is  no  such  animal. 

If  we  expect  the  administration  to 
produce  realistic  spending  reductions,  we 
in  the  Congress  will  have  to  force  their 
hand.  It  Is  obvious  from  past  experience 
that  they  will  not  do  it  on  their  own.  It  is 
time  to  tell  this  administration  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  taxes  until 
the  administration  submits  concrete  rec- 
ommendations for  budget  cutting  instead 
of  euphemous  pronouncements  about 
"responsibility."  a  word  they  should  have 
mastered  6  years  ago.  Unless  spending  is 
cut  first,  we  might  well  find  that  the 
income  tax  Increase  would  encourage  in- 
creased Federal  spending  rather  than 
reduce  expenditures. 

I  recall  a  talk  by  former  Budget  Di- 
rector Maurice  Stans.  who  saw  Govern- 
ment spending  doubling  in  the  seventies 
If  the  present  forces  are  not  checked.  He 
said: 

There  are  some  possible  antidotes.  One  is 
tor  government  to  abandon  the  "crawh"  ap- 
proach to  all  the  country's  problems — the  at- 
titude that  money  In  unlimited  quantities 
wUl  solve  everything  overnight.  The  maxi- 
mum luture  of  our  country  and  its  people 
wUl  req\iire  the  slow  processes  of  education, 
training,  research,  and  development  of  men 
and  resources.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Instant  tomorrow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
let  the  executive  branch  in  on  the  secret. 
There  really  Is  no  instant  tomorrow.  If 
we  cannot  convince  them  of  this  fact, 
perhaps  we  can  at  least  force  them  to 
reconsider  by  refusing  to  increase  income 
taxes  until  they  set  realistic  priorities. 

First,  we  raised  the  debt  Umit.  Now, 
we  are  asked  to  increase  income  taxes. 
Then,  perhaps,  someone  will  talk  about 
holding  down  spending. 

But,  let  us  reverse  the  process. 


encroachments  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  occupiers  in  Himgary,  his 
tragic  pretrial  Investigation,  his  mock 
trial  before  a  court  that  had  made  up 
its  n^ind  beforehand  and  could  not  even 
explain  its  sentence  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vailing law.  his  10  years  imprisonment, 
his  liberation  by  the  heroic  freedom 
fighters  of  1956.  and  his  sad  exile  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  building  since  November 
4,  1956,  are  history,  and  the  story  of  a 
hero  in  God's  as  well  as  men's  eyes. 

Today,  his  presence  at  the  Embassy 
is  embarrassing  to  the  Communist  re- 
gime. Bridgebuilding  has  become  the 
Communist  slogan,  parroted  in  the 
United  States  as  well,  and  the  memento 
of  the  cardinal  who  cannot  exercise  his 
ecclesiastical  functions  and  is  still  under 
a  life  imprisonment  sentence  is  painful 
to  the  propagandists  of  communism. 

Unfortunately  some  of  our  news  media 
seem  also  to  believe  that  if  only  the 
cardinal  would  disappear  to  Rome  all  the 
unpleasantness  would  be  over  and  the 
Hungarian  churches  and  Government, 
the  Hungarian  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernments could  then  "actively  coexist." 
For  his  presence  in  Hungary  is  also 
demonstrating  the  undemocratic,  totali- 
tarian character  of  the  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  cardinal  is  serving  the  cause  of  free 
and  religious  men  everywhere  by  stajnng 
on  in  Hungary  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  build- 
ing and  that  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  until  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Government  will  finally 
quash  his  sentence  and  jiermit  him  to 
resume  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 


THE  CASE  OF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  *here  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
plesisure  that  I  am  Joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  in  discussing 
the  case  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  through  his  val- 
iant struggles  against  totalitarian  athe- 
ism has  become  a  symbol  not  only  for 
Roman  Catholics,  but  all  Christians  de- 
fending their  faith  against  the  onslaught 
of  atheism,  suid  defending  their  human 
and  civil  freedoms  against  the  all-per- 
vading and  controlling  Communist  state. 
His  fight  between  1945-^8  against  the 


RUNAWAY  SPENDING— ANOTHER 
VIEW 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remai'ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  becoming  concerned 
over  the  fiscal  condition  of  this  Nation. 
I  receive  many  letters  every  week  on  this 
subject  from  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions expressing  concern  over  an  income 
tax  increase  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  Is  showing  little  concern 
over  wise  and  prudent  spending. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Sheppard,  of  Le  Sueur,  Minn., 
has  called  to  my  attention  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Minnesota  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation. The  statement  is  pertinent  and 
to  the  point,  and  is  recommended  read- 
ing for  all  of  us.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

PiasT-THiNGS-PmsT  Policy  Urged  To  Slow 
Federal  Spending 
"Runaway  spending"  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  generating  deep  concern  among 
citizen-taxpayer  groups  throughout  the  na- 
tion, according  to  Charles  P.  Stone,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Minnesota  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Stone  returned  recently  from  a  conference 
In  Chicago  of  taxpayer  association  executives 
from  the  middle  states  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Illinois,  Tennessee.  Missouri. 


Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Lo\ilslana  and  Texas. 
He  cited  the  following  policy  statement 
adopted  by  the  conference : 

"We.  the  executives  of  the  Independent 
state  taxpayer  organizations  in  the  Middle 
States  area,  concur  in  the  following 
observations: 

"1.  The  fiscal  condition  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment continues  to  deteriorate,  with  huge 
and  troublesome  budget  deficits  in  prospect. 
This  situation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
Insistence  upon  pursuing  expenditure  poli- 
cies which  pile  increased  in  domestic-civilian 
spending  on  top  of  Vietnam  war  costs  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  burdensome  and 
tend  to  be  consistently  underestimated. 

"2.*Turther,  many  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral programs,  while  launched  with  relative- 
ly modest  outlays,  seem  certain  to  generate 
continued  spending  pressures  in  the  period 
ahead. 

"3.  These  problems  are  further  complicated 
by  the  apparent  inability  of  either  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  branches  to  exercise  firm 
and  continuing  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing; as  a  result  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  a  major  tax  increase.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  such  a  tax  Increase  can 
be  Jvistlfled,  at  least  untU  more  vigorous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  nonessen- 
tial Federal  spending. 

"4.  At  the  same  time,  employees  and  em- 
ployers are  also  confronted  with  probable 
Increases  in  the  already  burdensome  social 
security  taxes,  to  finance  further  increases 
in  benefits  and  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
the  new  medicare  program.  A  cautious  ap- 
proach In  this  area  seems  clearly  Indicated. 
"5.  Under  these  circumstances  It  is  partic- 
ularly distressing  to  note  that  the  Federal 
fiscal  outloc*  tends  to  be  more  and  more 
obscured  and  confused  by  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  grow- 
ing use  of  a  variety  of  complicated  budget 
concepts  and  practices — all  of  which  make 
It  more  difficult  for  citizens  to  ascertain  and 
comprehend  the  true  condition  of  Federal 
finances. 

"6.  A  comprehensive  and  critical  evaluation 
of  the  activities,  programs,  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to 
establishing  some  priorities  which  could  aid 
In  controlling  expenditures  Is  obviously  bad- 
ly needed.  We  urge  that  prompt  considera- 
tion be  given  to  establishment  of  a  special 
commission  of  qualified  experte  from  private 
life  to  make  such  an  evaluation. 

"7.  A  corollary  necessity  is  for  citizen*  and 
State-local  officials  to  move  vigorously  and 
promptly  to  revitalize  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  accept  responsibility  for 
their  own  self-government  and  for  its  opera- 
tion and  financing." 
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DON  H.  CLAUSEN  AND  THE  4-H 
CLUBS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asl'  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  organizations  in  this  country  that 
concentrate  their  activities  on  serving 
the  youth  of  the  Nation,  but  none  has 
contributed  more  to  the  young  people  in 
rural  America  than  our  4-H  clubs.  Mrs. 
Langen  and  I  have  spent  many  years  in 
4-H  work  back  in  Minnesota  and  know 
firsthand  of  the  value  this  organization 
has  to  the  development  of  young  leader- 
ship. That  is  why  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  a  recent  speech  by  our 


colleague,  from  California,  Representa- 
tive Dow  H.  Clausen,  before  the  4-H  con- 
vention at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  displays  a 
rare  insight  into  the  concerns  of  rural 
America  and  the  young  people  who  are 
growing  up  there.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  my  colleagues,  and  include  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori)  : 
Remarks  of  Congbjessman  Dok  H.  Clausen 

TO  THE  4-H  Convention  at  UNiVEEsrrY  of 

Caxjfornia  at  Davis,  August  22,  1967 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  what  a  Con- 
gressman from  Washington  could  poGslbly 
have  to  say  at  a  4-H  Convention?  First,  let 
me  say,  as  a  statement  of  my  qualifications 
to  speak  to  you,  that  I  was  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm  and  that  I  am  a  product  of  the 
4-H  system.  In  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties,  where  I  have  spent  the  better  part 
of  my  life,  and  where  I  have  served  In  both 
business  and  pubUc  service,  I  have  Uterally 
grown  up  with  the  farmer  and  bis  problems. 
My  first  elective  office  was  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ferndale  4-H  Club  In  Humboldt 
County. 

Many  of  the  concepts  and  principles  on 
which  my  philosophy  of  government  and  life 
are  based,  were  forged  on  my  Father's  dairy 
farm  and  in  the  rural  atmosphere  of  Hum- 
boldt. And  as  a  former  County  Supervisor  In 
Del  Norte  County,  I  became  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  every  phase  of  agriculture  from 
beginning  to  end — or,  you  might  say — from 
manure  to  marketing  and  that,  I  think, 
covers  quite  a  broad  spectrum. 

This  experience  has  been  invaluable  to 
me  In  Washington.  As  a  Congressman  rep- 
resenting the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California,  It  has  been  my  great  privilege 
to  represent  one  of  California's  and,  indeed, 
one  of  America's  truly  great  agricultural 
areas.  In  Congress,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  agencies  concerned,  in  an  attempt 
to  develop  plentiful  supplies  of  low-price 
agricultural  water  for  our  North  Coastal 
counties.  In  addition,  I  have  worked  con- 
sistently to  correct  inequitable  quotas  on 
Imports  of  foreign  beef,  poultry,  dairy 
products,  sugar,  wines,  lamb,  wool  and  lum- 
ber. Mainly,  however,  I  have  devoted  my 
efforts  toward  strengthening  agricultural 
production  In  America  which  I  have  many 
times  described  as  "The  Backbone  of  Our 
Nation." 

But,  enough  about  me.  What  I  really  want 
to  talk  about  today  is  agriculture  and  what 
I  believe  its  role  will  be  in  the  future — not 
only  In  California  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— but  throughout  the  world. 

In  case  you  don't  know  it,  many  non- 
Callfornians  are  quite  confused  as  to  exactly 
what  we  do  out  here  in  the  "Golden  State". 
Many  think  our  economy  is  based  on  making 
movies,  or  entertaining  tourists,  or  In  defense 
contracts.  In  fact  many  "out-of-staters"  are, 
frankly,  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  our 
major  industry  In  California  is  agriculture. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  not  traveled  far 
beyond  our  borders,  I  can  tell  you  that,  back 
East,  we  do  not  have  an  agriculture  Image 
here  In  California.  But,  what  axe  the  facts? 

California  agriculture,  over  the  years,  has 
set  a  record  of  productivity  that  Is  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Tills  is  so,  mainly,  because  we 
have  been  able  to  operate  units  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  farm  mechanization  and  farm 
technology  feasible.  We  are  proud  of  that 
record  and  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud. 
I  regret  to  say,  however,  and  I  trust  you 
will  note  this  fact  well — there  is  an  effort 
underway  at  present  to  break  up  the  very 
system  which  has  made  California's  agricul- 
tural output  the  best  in  the  world.  I  refer 
to  the  attempt  by  some  misguided  social 
planners  In  Washington  to  Impose  acreage 
limitations  In  large  areas  of  California  where 
Congress  never  Intended  them  to  be.  Vo  this 
end,  a  federal  suit  ha«  been  filed  In  the  U.S. 


District  Court  in  San  Diego  to  Impose  acre- 
age limitations  In  the  vast  500,000  <u7e  Im- 
I>erlal  Irrigation  District.  And  similar  actions 
are  reported  to  be  In  the  making  In  the 
one-million-acre  are&  of  the  Kings  River  and 
In  the  350,000  Kern  River  basin. 

If  BuccesBful,  these  court  actions  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  some  of  the 
world's  most  productive  farms  by  breaking 
up  our  highly  efficient  and  highly  successful 
units  Into  small,  subsistence  size  farms. 
Such  "land  reform  myths",  In  light  of  prog- 
ress made  and  the  tremendous  challenge 
of  the  future.  Just  dont  make  sense!  This 
type  of  thinking,  moreover,  represents  a 
dangerous  trend  In  American  agriculture 
which  we  have  been  developing  for  some 
years. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  major  Industry  in 
California,  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  de- 
crease in  American  farms  In  the  past  ten 
years.  In  fact.  It  appears  obvious  to  me  that 
soon  we  will  need  to  develop  a  term  to  re- 
place agrlcultiire,  such  as  "Urblculture",  for 
Instance.  Your  own  organization  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  example  of  this  trend. 

Of  the  40,268  young  people  now  enrolled 
in  4-H  projects  in  California,  only  12,547 
actually  live  on  farms — less  than  a  third!  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  more  are  listed  as  "tu-ban" 
than  "suburban".  This  means,  quite  simply, 
that  the  majority  of  you  who  are  engaged 
in  4-H  projects,  actually  live  In  towns  and 
cities.  I  hasten  to  add,  that  this  In  no  way 
is  detrimental  to  4-H;  It  merely  points  up 
the  fact  that  there  has,  indeed,  been  a  vast 
shift  In  our  geographical  distribution  In 
America.  In  contrast  to  this,  nearly  75%  of 
those  involved  with  4-H  work  lived  on  farms 
when  I  was  a  youth.  So,  we  see  vividly  what 
is  happening  to  the  farm  picture  In  general 
In  this  country. 

What  does  all  this  mean — this  apparent 
"phasing  out"  of  the  Amerlsan  farmer  and 
our  capacity  to  produce  agricultural  prod- 
ucts? This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  your  future,  America's  role 
in  that  future,  and  which  way  the  world  is 
going  to  go  in  the  next  15  years. 

Aa  you  well  know,  the  world  has  many 
problems  today.  We  bounce  from  one  crisis 
to  another — each  seemingly  threatening  to 
"blow  the  lid  off"  any  hope  for  peace  we 
ever  expected  or  dreamed  of.  And,  like  peo- 
ple In  crisis,  we  have  a  problem  of  being  "too 
close  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees" — as  we 
say  in  the  Redwood  Empire.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
viewing  everything  with  alarm — such  as 
Vietnam  and  the  riots — that  we  have  com- 
pletely overlooked  an  impending  crisis  more 
critical  than  Vietnam  and  more  Imminent 
than  the  dangerous  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust. 

I  submit  to  you  today  that,  of  all  the 
world's  problems,  the  awesome  prospects  of 
a  world  population  explosion  and  the  po- 
tential it  holds  for  the  year  1980,  is,  by  far, 
the  most  critical. 

What  Is  at  stake,  quite  frankly,  Is  the  fact 
that  by  1980,  the  world  is  going  to  have  five 
times  more  mouths  to  feed  than  it  does  now 
in  1967.  With  present  world  food  problems 
and  the  curtailments  which  have  predomi- 
nated American  agriculture  in  recent  years — 
think  for  a  moment  what  this  means.  In 
terms  of  escalating  hunger,  I  see  the  world 
developing  in  three  significant  stages.  The 
first  is  critical  shortages  of  food  In  certain 
underdeveloped  countries  beginning  in  1968. 
Unless  this  food  crisis  can  be  quickly  met 
and  resolved,  the  next  stage  will  be  wide- 
spread famine  In  about  1975.  And,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  stem  the  Initial  stages,  there  will 
follow  large  scale  hunger  throughout  the 
world  accompanied  by  acute  malnutrition 
and  starvation  of  such  magnitude  as  to  stag- 
ger the  imagination. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
tell  you  this  to  frighten  you  but  to  "spur 
you   on"   to   greater   heights  In   4-H  work. 


What  I  am  telling  you  Is  the  best  Judgment 
of  exi>erts  In  the  field  of  population  growth 
and  world  food  resources.  Two  such  experts 
are  WUllam  and  Paul  Paddock  who  have 
written  an  exceUent  and  authoritative  book 
entitled  "Famine  1975",  which  I  commend 
to  yoiu:  reading.  Last  year,  the  Congress  made 
extensive  studies  on  the  potentials  of  world 
hunger.  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture made  its  findings  known  in  a  704-page 
report  which  they  called  "World  War  on 
Hunger — 1966".  From  that  title,  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  their  specific  findings  were. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  has  been  done 
to  meet  the  awesome  challenge  that  lies 
ahead?  The  President,  several  years  ago.  ap- 
peared concerned  when  he  talked  about  "Food 
for  F^ace".  In  fact,  he  even  appointed  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pood-for- 
Peace.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  man  re- 
tired seven  months  ago  and  no  successor  has 
ever  been  named.  In  addition,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  faUed  to  make  public  its  1966 
report  on  "Food-for-Peace".  which  it  was 
supposed  to  do  last  April.  This  is  tragic  be- 
cause President  Elsenhower's  "Pood  lor 
Peace"  program  has  been  one  of  our  most 
successful,  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  next  logical  question  which  arises.  Is, 
can  we  meet  this  challenge,  based  on  our 
present  capability  and  efforts  in  this  regard? 
On  July  29th,  a  House  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture reported  (and  I  quote):  "...Unless 
the  United  States  remains  able  to  meet  its 
own  food  needs  without  fear  of  scarcity,  our 
Government  will  never  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  even  token  assistance  to  the  hungry 
nations  of  the  world."  And,  in  "Famine  1975". 
the  authors  predict  that  by  1975,  the  United 
States,  even  with  its  huge  productive  ca- 
pacity, will  be  unable  to  produce  enough 
food  to  stave  off  famine  in  the  underdevel- 
oped nations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing only  about  650  million  tons  of  food  each 
year.  To  meet  the  population  Increase  of 
those  already  bom,  these  underdeveloped  nr.- 
tlons  are  going  to  require,  by  1980,  an  addi- 
tional 400  million  tons  each  year — or  more 
than  half  of  what  they  are  now  capable  of 
producing.  To  meet  these  minimum  tonnage 
and  nutritional  requirements  would  require 
a  capital  investment  of  $80  billion.  That,  in 
statlstlcfJ  terms,  is  the  "long  and  short"  of 
the  problem. 

Must  America,  however,  in  the  face  of  such 
evidence  try  to  pretend  the  problem  doesn't 
exist?  Should  we,  because  of  these  findings, 
give  up?  When  I  think  of  a  starving  world 
pleading  at  America's  doorstep  for  food  to 
survive — my  mind  conjures  up  all  of  the 
challenges  we  have  had  to  face  In  the  past. 
The  answer,  my  friends,  is  no — we  must  not 
give  up  in  the  face  of  this  crisis  and.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall 
victim  to  It  ourselves.  If  you  share  that  feel- 
ing with  me,  let  us,  then,  examine  ways  to 
overcome  it. 

As  farm-oriented  people,  you  know  that 
food  cannot  be  grown  or  produced  over  night. 
Crops  take  time  and,  like  any  other  industry, 
agriculture  has  to  be  "geared  up"  before 
mass  production  can  be  realized.  We  tried 
this  in  WW  II  when  our  farm  industry  w.is 
operating  at  peak  capacity  and,  I  would 
remind  you.  we  encountered  serious  prob- 
lems. To  meet  the  needs  of  the  1940's  we  had 
to  revert  to  food  rationing  and  food  substi- 
tutes on  a  National  scale. 

Today,  although  we  have  made  great  strides 
In  food  production  techniques,  we  neverthe- 
less have  fewer  farms  and  fewer  farmers,  and 
the  potential  food  demand  of  the  1970's 
makes  the  needs  of  WW  II  seem  like  "chicken 
feed."  The  question  then.  Is,  "where  is  the 
food  going  to  come  from,  to  feed  five  times 
more  people?"  In  search  of  that  answer,  It 
Is  first  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  problem. 

In  some  re^>ects,   the  picture  Is  not   all 
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black.  Population  growth  need  not  continue 
to  explode  indefinitely  even  thougb  thoee 
who  will  be  35  In  the  year  2000  are  already 
born.  Advancements  of  biomedical  science 
have  made  family  planning  feasible  and  both 
the  XTnlted  States  and  the  United  Nations 
have  made  significant  progress  in  the  field  of 
birth  control.  Decreasing  the  birth  rate  of 
the  world  U  not  the  answer,  nor  the  solution 
to  this  problem,  alone,  but  it  is  a  vital 
adjunct. 

Quite  honestly,  I  have  long  felt  the  need 
to  completely  overhaul  our  agricultural  poli- 
clea — It's  time  we  "took  the  bit  out  of  the 
mouth"  of  American  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  assistance  alone,  we 
would  be  much  better  off  to  cut  loose  Amer- 
ican agrlcxilture  and  send  our  grain  surpluses 
to  hungry  countries  of  the  world  rather  than 
prc^plng  up  some  corrupt  governments  with 
VS.  ftinda — look  what  this  would  do  to  help 
our  balance-of-peyments  problem. 

All  this  money  would  be  paid  to  American 
farmers — the  dollars  would  remain  In  this 
country  to  re-ctrculate  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone. 

We  could  then  establish  a  phase-out  of 
subsidies  In  this  country  and  offset  this  un- 
realistic funding  by  permitting  increased 
production. 

As  I've  said  many  times.  American  agri- 
cultural genius  and  the  food  It  produces  can 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  In  our  arsenal 
as  we  seek  ways  and  means  of  beating  the 
CcHumunlsts  in  the  Cold  War. 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  this  problem 
is  the  fact  that  a  liveable  world  cannot  long 
exist  where  two-thirds  dont  get  enough  to 
eat  while  the  remaining  third  is  overfed. 
It  goes  without  saying,  I  think,  that  the 
future  of  all  mankind  is  now  being  ground 
out  in  India.  If  man  fails  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, all  the  world  will  live  like  India,  where, 
today,  people  die  In  the  streets  from  star- 
vation. 

Prom  what  we  have  said,  thus  far.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  United  States  Just  is  not 
capable  of  feeding  the  world.  The  key  is  help- 
ing them  produce  their  own  food,  concentrat- 
ing first  on  the  underdeveloped  countries.  To 
this  end,  we  can  furnish  a.sslstance  but  with 
a  lesser  emphasis  on  dollars.  If  our  foreign 
aid  programs  of  the  past  have  taxight  us  any- 
thing at  all,  it  is  that  people  cant  eat  money. 
Together — helping  them  produce  their  own 
food  coupled  with  technical  assistance  from 
us — we  can  rise  to  the  challenge  with  some 
assurance  of  minimizing  its  devastating  ef- 
fects. That,  realistically.  Is  the  best  we  can 
hope  for,  but  it  is  a  goal. 

In  spite  of  the  Admlni.stration's  neglect  in 
facing  the  reality  of  tomorrow,  there  are 
some  concerned  members  of  Congress  who 
are  aware  of  the  problem.  Last  month,  for 
example,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  cosponsoring 
a  bill  In  the  House  calling  for  establishing 
of  a  "World  Pood  Study  and  Coordinating 
Commission".  This  group  of  experts — the 
best  minds  we  can  find  in  this  field — would 
examine  every  facet  of  an  impending  world 
food  shortage  and  develop  concrete  plans  to 
meet  It.  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  deliberately  left  for  last,  why  it  Is 
so  Important  that  America  rise  to  meet  this 
challenge.  If  you  remember  anything  I  say 
here  today — remember  this:  "Whoever  con- 
trols the  world's  food  supply  will  direct  the 
destiny  of  man!" 

For  more  than  20  years,  man  has  been 
forced  to  accept  a  very  inadequate  substitute 
for  peace.  "Cold  War"  has  been  that  sub- 
stitute while  man  desperately  ponders  how  to 
achieve  true  peace.  During  that  period,  we, 
in  this  country,  have  had  some  widely  vary- 
ing views  on  Just  where  we  "lost  peace"  and 
how  to  regain  it.  The  fact  that  we  have  yet 
to  find  the  answer  is  Indicative  of  the  means 
we  have  employed  to  achieve  peace  and, 
tragically,  we  are  now  "paying  the  price"  in 
Vietnam.  Some   have  said   that   the   "Cold 


War"  is  a  battle  to  see  whether  Communism 
or  Democracy  can  win  the  "hearts  and  minds 
of  people  everywhere".  The  "Cold  War"  in  ac- 
tuality is  ideological  warfare  between  free 
nations  and  the  Commimist  states. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  would  remind  you 
that  Communism  has  advanced  only  (and  I 
stress  only)  in  areas  where  people  are  truly 
hungry.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  need  only  re- 
call the  peasants  ol  Cuba  or  the  masses  of 
China. 

In  the  second  Instance.  I  submit  that  the 
"minds  and  hearts  of  men"  can  most  effec- 
tively be  won  for  freedom  only  after  the 
pangs  of  hunger  In  his  stomach  have  been 
stilled.  The  security  that  man  seeks,  begins 
with  such  basic  needs  as  security  from 
hunger  and  freedom  from  want.  A  hungry 
man  cares  very  little  about  political  idealism 
and  the  more  hungry  he  becomes — the  less  he 
cares.  Hitler  proved  this  simple  doctrine  in 
"selling"  Nazism  to  a  hungry  Germany  after 
WWI  and  Communism  has  exploited  this 
problem  wherever  they  could.  To  me,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
this  basic  hximan  factor  and  to  employ  It  in 
the  struggle  against  Communism. 

In  the  final  analysis,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
country  that  can  respond  by  1980 — not  with 
promises  but  with  food — for  the  general  up- 
lift of  mankind  everywhere,  will  truly  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
If  America  is  that  country  and  meets  that 
challenge.  Communism  will  fade  like  a  "leaf 
m  the  Fall"  and  be  exposed  as  the  farce  that 
it  is.  And  that  experience,  in  my  view,  will 
negate  any  need  for  guns  and  bombs  being 
used  to  halt  aggression. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge  we  face.  No — 
on  second  thought,  this  Is  the  challenge  you 
face.  Each  of  you  here  today,  is  in,  an  ex- 
tremely unique  position,  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful and  previously  undreamed  of.  con- 
tribution to  American  agriculture  and  to 
world  peace.  As  you  emerge  from  4-H  proj- 
ects into  the  world  of  "human  projects",  I 
challenge  you — based  on  what  you  have 
heard  today — to  "think  big."  As  we  enter 
the  1970's  (and  that's  only  three  years 
away),  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  think  in 
terrns  of  food  supply  and  demand  as  we  have 
previously  known  them.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  supply  is  low,  the  source  is 
limited — and  the  demand  defies  our  present 
capabilities. 

What  I  am  saying,  really,  is  that  in  the 
future,  you  cannot  be  satisfied  with  just 
being  a  good  farmer — or  home  economist — 
or  agricultural  specialist — or  farm  manage- 
ment analyst.  To  extend  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican Agriculture  to  a  hungry  world,  you 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  go  out  Into  that 
world  and  communicate  with  the  hungry 
and  those  who  can  do  something  about  that 
hunger. 

This  requires  us  to  tap  another  promise 
of  the  future — America's  aviation  genius.  If 
we  are  to  do  the  Job  for  which  we  are  being 
called — we  must  literally  "Put  Wings  on 
American  Agriculture."  In  a  word — what  we 
really  need  are  "Flying  Farmers",  men  and 
women  with  a  bilingual  capability  who  can 
go  into  the  hungry  corners  of  the  world  to 
work  and  talk  with  the  people.  This  is  the 
kind  of  an  America  I  think  we  are  capable 
of  becoming. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  our  problems.  Try- 
ing to  do  what's  right  In  the  face  of  insur- 
mountable odds — always  creates  problems 
and  that  has  been  America's  plight  for  too 
long.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it — Amer- 
ica is  a  great  country  and  great  countries 
produce  great  people.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  in  some  circles,  America  has  great 
faith  in  you — the  youth  of  our  Nation.  This 
is  a  big  order  and  a  great  challenge  but  I 
know  you  have  what  It  takes  to  do  the  job 
that  lies  ahead. 

In  the  long  run.  America  has  never 
"dropped  the  ball"  and.  so  long  as  our  free- 
doms remain  intact,  America  uill  meet  the 


challenge,  and  grow  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. You.  the  4-H  Clubber,  can  contribute 
to  this  worthy  goal  today  by  "thinking  big " 
about  tomorrow  and  then  setting  your 
course  to  make  the  "beet  of  America  even 
better." 


MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  OF  LONG 
BEACH  PIONEERS  BETTERPA- 
TIENT  CARE  AND  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE COST  CONTROLS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
that  the  Nation's  hospitals  are  con- 
fronted by  critical,  complex  problems 
posed  by  inflation. 

To  some,  these  problems  ominously 
loom  as  the  horns  of  a  dilemma:  either 
we  sit  by  wringing  our  hands  in  despair 
as  the  costs  of  hospitalization  spiral  ever 
upward  and  the  quality  of  care  drops  or 
we  ask  government  to  step  in  and  take 
over. 

But  there  is  no  dilemma.  There  is  a 
third  alternative,  an  alternative  in  fit- 
ting with  the  best  traditions  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

And  that  alternative  is  for  the  hos- 
pitals, through  independent  and  joint 
action  and  with  imagination,  innovation, 
and  dedication  to  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  themselves  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

This  is  not  mere  rhetoric.  Nor  is  it 
wishful  thinking.  For  there  are  within 
our  Nation  hospitals  making  signal  prog- 
ress in  coping  with  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  laudatory  example  of 
one  of  these  hospitals. 

California's  Memorial  Hospital,  of 
Long  Beach,  now  the  largest  single  non- 
Government  hospital  on  the  west  coast, 
is  showing  us  what  can  and  must  be 
done. 

This  is  the  medical  center  commended 
by  the  California  State  Senate  for  devel- 
oping "an  unexcelled  system  of  patient 
care."  This  is  the  hospital  cited  in  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Today's 
Health  magazine  as  "a  hospital  of  to- 
morrow." This  is  a  hospital  that  will  ob- 
serve its  60th  annivei-sary  in  November. 

At  age  50,  this  was  a  good  hospital  but 
disease  was  setting  in.  At  age  53,  7 
years  ago,  a  cure  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nity subscriptions  and  donations  helped 
build  a  completely  new  hospital.  And  at 
60,  an  age  sometimes  considered  old. 
Memorial  Hospital  of  Long  Beach  stands 
as  one  of  the  most  vital  and  modern  hos- 
pitals in  the  coimti-y. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  by  what  Me- 
morial Hospital  has  done  and  is  doing  to 
fight  inflation. 

By  giving  leadership  to  efforts  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  among  hospitals,  Me- 
morial Hospital,  of  Long  Beach,  has  been 
promoting  lower  costs  and  elimination  of 
needless  duplication. 
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Memorial  and  20  other  hospitals 
around  the  country  have  joined  together 
in  the  research  and  development  Insti- 
tute which  works  with  major  industrial 
corporations  in  promoting  development 
of  low-cost  modem  hospital  supplies, 
equipment,  and  services.  This  includes 
such  firms  as  Automatic  Retailers  of 
America,  Baxter  Laboratories,  Bruns- 
wick, Motorola,  Johnson  and  Johnson, 
Eli  Lilly,  and  Borg-'Warner. 

Memorial  and  three  other  Long  Beach 
hospitals  just  recently  established  a  co- 
operative program  for  utilization  of  their 
pathology  laboratory  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. This  agreement  is  slashing  costs 
of  a  number  of  important  clinical  lab- 
oratory tests  by  50  to  75  percent  while 
making  available  to  doctors  and  their 
patients  the  full  benefits  of  recent  ad- 
vances in  technology.  Savings  are 
achieved  in  elimination  of  duplication  of 
equipment  and  in  performing  the  tests 
on  a  volume  basis. 

Memorial  and  four  other  hospitals 
from  the  Long  Beach  area  are  setting  up 
a  joint  collection  agency  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  collecting  overdue  accounts  and 
to  achieve  savings  by  eliminating  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  among  the  group. 

And  Memorial  currently  is  engaged  in 
a  major  campaign  to  provide  a  much- 
needed  Childien's  Hospital  Medical  Cen- 
ter for  the  Long  Beach  area.  Rather  than 
just  going  ahead  on  its  own,  Memorial  is 
seeking  and  securing  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  doctors,  the  hospitals, 
and  children's  clinics  in  the  community. 
Under  one  roof  will  be  many  children's 
health  services,  sharing  expensive  equip- 
ment and  ancillary  services  rather  than 
duplicating  them  and  providing  con- 
venience and  improved  care  for  the  chil- 
dren. Another  benefit  to  be  gained  from 
the  program  is  the  freeing  of  children's 
beds  in  the  hospitals  for  desperately 
needed  adult  facilities.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  adult  facilities  would  run  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

On  another  front,  Memorial  Hospital 
of  Long  Beach  has  saved  well  over  $300,- 
000  over  the  past  6  years  in  work  simpli- 
fication programs.  The  program  takes  a 
leaf  out  of  industry's  book  and  ties  into 
the  hospital's  unique  retirement/savings 
sharing  plan  for  employees.  The  sharing 
of  cost  savings  is  the  incentive  part  of 
the  retirement  program.  Employees  un- 
derstand, in  essence:  "You  help  us  cut 
costs  and  we  will  share  the  savings  In 
your  retirement  program."  Since  the 
hospital  initiated  the  program  6  years 
ago,  more  than  150  work  simplification 
projects  have  been  performed. 

Again  following  industry's  example. 
Memorial  makes  use  of  the  services  of 
professional  industrial  engineers,  includ- 
ing CASH — the  Commission  for  Admin- 
istrative Services  in  Hospitals.  Fimded 
in  part  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
in  part  by  dues  from  member  hospitals, 
such  as  Memorial,  CASH  has  given  the 
hospital  a  considerable  amount  of  as- 
sistance in  establishing  the  most  effec- 
tive nursing  staffing  pattern  and  pro- 
viding for  more  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  operating  hospitals 
have  been  rising  throughout  the  Nation, 
the   work  simplification  program   and 


method  Impnrvement  coupled  with  effi- 
cient management  have  enabled  Memo- 
rial to  lower  the  administration's  share  of 
total  costs  from  14  to  10  percent  In  the 
past  7  years. 

To  deploy  the  latest  weapons  of  tech- 
nology against  inflation.  Memorial  Hos- 
pital of  Long  Beach  this  year  purchased 
a  recently  developed  Control  Data  Corp. 
computer  system  with  several  firsts  for 
American  hospitals.  'With  wages  and 
salaries  accounting  for  approximately 
70  percent  of  hospital  costs  and  increased 
demands  for  hospital  services  requiring 
more  and  more  manpower.  Memorial 
looks  to  the  computer  to  free  personnel 
from  routine  paperwork  and  to  help 
meet  the  demands  of  a  larger  hospital 
without  corresponding  increases  in  the 
number  of  employees.  Not  only  will  the 
computer  system  help  hold  down  costs,  it 
also  will  be  used  to  speed  hospital  ad- 
missions, reduce  waiting  time  of  patients 
for  test  results,  provide  substantial  sav- 
ings in  time  for  physicians,  and  aid  in 
medical  research. 

In  yet  another  frontal  attack  on  costs. 
Memorial  has  been  a  pacesetter  in  using 
larger  nursing  units  with  central  nurs- 
ing corps  stations.  The  hospital  achieved 
a  lump  sum  savings  of  $160,000  on  space 
and  equipment  in  this  manner  and  an- 
nual savings  in  clerical  costs  is  running 
$75,000  and  in  the  time  of  nursing  and 
other  professional  personnel,  $50,000. 
Memorial's  nursing  units  of  100-pIus 
beds  off  central  nursing  corps  stations  are 
credited  with  assuring  optimal  care  for 
patients  and  making  better  use  of  scarce 
registered  nurses.  In  addition,  it  saves 
time  for  physicians  visiting  their  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  or  checking  with 
nurses. 

Another  savings  of  $50,000  per  year  is 
being  made  as  Memorial  handles  its  own 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  pro- 
gram on  a  self-insurance  basis. 

Memorial,  one  of  the  innovators  among 
American  hospitals  in  utilizing  life  in- 
come and  armuity  programs  so  success- 
fully employed  by  colleges  over  the  years, 
has  raised  more  than  $1.5  million  in  con- 
tributions since  1960  to  pay  for  needed 
equipment  and  facilities.  This  reduces 
the  necessity  of  raising  patient  charges 
to  pay  for  these  needs. 

A  25-percent  reduction  in  charges  for 
advanced-care  patients  was  among  the 
savings  effected  when  Memorial  last 
year  built  a  special  new  unit  to  speed 
the  recovery  of  those  not  acutely  ill  so 
that  they  can  return  to  normal  activi- 
ties with  a  shorter  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  86-bed  luiit  also  freed  that 
many  acute  care  beds  in  the  main  hospi- 
tal. This  was  not  false  economy:  even 
though  the  accommodations  in  the  new 
unit  are  like  those  in  a  fine  hotel — car- 
pets, cultured  marble  sinks,  bright  decor, 
landscaped  courtyard  with  heated  walks, 
tiled  private  showers,  lounge  with  color 
TV,  in-room  coffee — the  hospital  is  able 
to  charge  25  percent  less  because  the 
patients  are  encouraged  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient which  speeds  their  rehabilitation. 

Shorter  stays  in  the  hospital  both  save 
money  for  patients  and  free  beds  for  peo- 
ple who  require  acute  care.  The  phy- 
sicians on  the  Memorial  Hospital  medi- 
cal staff  have  been  concerned  that  pa- 
tients who  no  longer  need  hospitalization 


are  discharged.  And  the  committee  of 
physicians  that  reviews  bed  utilization 
in  the  hospital  has  been  effective  in  dis- 
couraging needless  short-term  stays  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

The  costs  of  providing  services  at  Me- 
morial Hospital  of  Long  Beach,  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  such  efforts  and  programs 
as  I  have  described,  run  15  to  20  percent 
lower  than  the  norm  for  the  Long  Beach- 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area.  Much  of 
these  savings  helps  the  hospital  buy  the 
newest  medical  equipment  and  provides 
for  new  facilities  to  meet  public  demand. 
The  savings  also  pay  the  costs  of  an  ex- 
tensive medical  education  program — 
more  than  $600,000  per  year. 

The  savings  and  contributions  have 
gone  into  $5  milUon  worth  of  capital  ex- 
penditures over  the  past  7  years.  And 
just  to  provide  for  new  and  expanded 
services,  not  including  pay  raises,  the 
hospital  has  had  to  increase  its  payroll 
by  $2.5  million  and  its  supply  orders  by 
$1  million  since  1960. 

During  the  same  period,  wages  and 
salaries,  particularly  for  nursing  person- 
nel, have  increased  drastically.  The 
ranee  for  nurses  7  years  ago  was  $330 
to  $390.  Today  it  is  $570  to  $693. 

Costs  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  con- 
struction have  also  climbed  and  placed 
increasing  pressure  on  hospitals. 

Memorial  and  other  hospitals  are  hav- 
ing to  replace  equipment  which  becomes 
obsolete  before  it  has  a  chance  to  wear 
out.  Memorial  and  other  hospitals  have 
to  rebuild  facilities  to  comply  with  safe- 
ty standards  and  because  they  are  old. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pres- 
sure on  hospital  costs  these  days  is  the 
need  to  expand  and  meet  increased  pub- 
lic demand  for  hospitalization.  It  is  not 
just  normal  population  increases  but  also 
increased  usage  of  ho.spitals  by  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  sharply  rising  usage  of 
hospitals  by  medicare  and  other  Govern- 
ment aid  recipients. 

It  is  ironic  that  Memorial  and  other 
elBcient  and  economic  hospitals  are  liard- 
est  hit  by  the  medicare  formula  which 
instead  of  festering  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy ti.>nd  to  reward  those  facilities  that 
operate  less  economically  and  have  rela- 
tively higher  costs.  Medicare's  reimburse- 
ment formula,  providing  what  medicare 
considers  the  costs  of  hospitals  plus  2 
percent — often  less  than  actual  costs — 
does  not  provide  for  keeping  up  with 
technological  advances,  providing  new 
and  additional  services  as  they  are  de- 
veloped, replacing  Inadequate  facilities 
or  establishing  new  ones.  As  a  result,  if 
the  formula  is  not  revised  to  the  reali.'^tic 
and  accepted  basis  of  paying  billrd 
charges,  medicare  threatens  to  contribute 
heavily  to  inflation  in  the  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization and  possibly  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  care  given  the  pub- 
lic. 

Another  governmental  contribution  to 
rising  costs  at  hospitals  Is  the  paperwork 
necessitated  by  medicare's  complex  and 
detailed  rules.  Memorial  Hospital  of  Long 
Beach  informs  me  that  the  average  medi- 
care bill  takes  2V'2  times  more  work  and 
time  to  process  than  that  of  the  average 
insurance-covered  patient  and  since 
medicare  went  Into  effect  they  have  had 
to  add  five  extra  employees  to  the  billing 
department  alone. 
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Yet,  despite  these  pressures,  Memorial 
continues  to  do  an  excellent  job  of  hold- 
ing the  line  against  inflation. 

I  credit  the  board  of  directors  for  sound 
policy  decisions  leading  to  lowered  costs. 
The  business  and  medical  leaders  who 
serve  on  this  board  have  given  ample 
testimony  through  their  actions  to  the 
progress  that  can  only  be  made  under 
local  control. 

I  credit  the  physicians  of  the  Long 
Beach  community  who  have  given  the 
hospital's  cost  savings  efforts  their  sup- 
port and* cooperation  and  who  have  done 
so  much  to  make  Memorial  one  of  the 
finest  community  medical  centers  in  the 
country. 

I  credit  the  forward-looking  and  able 
management  of  the  hospital  for  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  to  keep  costs 
down  while  Improving  quality  of  care. 

I  credit  the  employees  of  Memorial 
Hospital  who  have  been  on  the  firing  line 
In  helping  bring  these  goals  to  fruition. 

And  I  hold  the  efforts  of  these  men  and 
women  up  as  a  model  of  the  best  being 
accomplished  by  our  hospitals  and  as  a 
prototype  of  what  we  should  look  for  in 
the  hospitals  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Harry  C.  Hachmeister, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Memorial  Hospital  of  Long  Beach, 
spoke  for  all  hospitals  when  he  recently 
said: 

The  chief  responsibility  of  this  hospital's 
board  of  directors  is  to  assure  the  best  quality 
of  hospital  care  to  the  citizens  of  the  area 
and  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  developments  in 
medical  science  while  conserving  every  pos- 
sible penny. 


COMPELLING  ARGUMENTS  FOR 
THE    ABM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HosmerI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pre- 
cise and  powerful  logic  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report 
for  August  21  raises  new  and  restates 
familiar  arguments  in  favor  of  deploying 
a  U.S.  antiballistic  missile  defense.  The 
report,  written  by  the  highly  respected 
strategy  analyst,  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
follows : 

Counter-Deterrence  .\nd  the  ABM 
( By  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson ) 
That  trenchant  observer  of  the  American 
scene.  Will  Rogers,  once  observed  that  In  the 
held  of  disarmament  Americans  had  a  tend- 
ency to  scrap  battleships  while  their  op- 
ponents tore  up  blueprints.  Something  of 
this  American  tendency  of  an  almost  ex- 
tremist goodwlU  Is  In  evidence  today  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  antl-balllstlc 
missile  defense.  We  talk  and  talk  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dismantle  Its  present  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with 
further  missile  defenses.  The  Soviets  stall 
in  the  negotiations  while  continuing  to  build 
and  deploy  their  ABMs. 


SOVIET  CAPABttXriES  AKD  INTENTIONS 

The  recent  study  prepared  by  a  special  sub- 
committee  of  the  National  Strategy  Ckjm- 
mlttee  of  the  American  Security  CouncU 
entitled  The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance: U.S.A.  vs.  USSR,  has  stated  that  "the 
preponderance  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  succeeding 
In  its  massive  drive  toward  strategic  military 
superiority  .  .  .  (and  that)  the  year  1967 
falls  In  a  crossover  period  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
estimates  ranging  between  16,000  and  37,000 
(deliverable)  megatons,  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  U.S.  estimated  range  of  between  8,000  and 
29,000  (deliverable)  megatons."  This  study, 
with  its  graphic  documentation  of  the  So- 
viet thrust  for  military-technological  superi- 
ority, has  received,  and  continues  to  receive, 
widespread  attention  from  leading  editors 
and  authorities  in  both  the  daily  and  the 
periodical  press.  The  New  York  Times,  for 
example.  In  a  front  page  story  on  July  12, 
1967,  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  directly  contradict  the  study's 
findings,  but  argued  that  deliverable  mega- 
tonnage  was  not  an  accurate  Indicator  of 
'true  military  capability'." 

It  has  been  argued  In  some  quarters  In  the 
West,  however,  that  Soviet  capabilities  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  need  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm 
since  Soviet  Intentions  are  peaceful  and  the 
Cold  War  is,  in  fact,  over. 

But  are  the  Soviet  leaders  mellowing?  Un- 
fortunately, the  most  recent  evidence  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  storm  flags  are  flying 
in  the  Kremlin.  Some  storm  signals  are: 

( 1 1  The  official  pronouncement  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  issued 
June  25,  1967.  in  a  summary  of  50  years  of 
Bolshevism.  It  stated  that.  "The  domination 
of  imperialism  on  the  world  scene  has  ended" 
because  of  the  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power.  The  statement  also  singled  out  the 
United  States  as  the  "main  enemy"  of  the 
national  liberation  warfare  movement  and 
charged  the  state  of  Israel  with  aggression. 

(2)  Appointing  (for  the  first  time  since 
Beria's  execution  In  1953)  the  Soviet  secret 
police  chief  a  member  of  the  ruling  Polit- 
buro. This  Is  Yuri  Andropov,  whose  promotion 
was  announced  June  22.  1967.  Since  the  KGB 
(the  Soviet  secret  police)  have  vast  responsi- 
bilities for  waging  unconventional  warfare 
around  the  world,  it  would  appear  that  giving 
Andropov  such  power  Indicates  stepped-up 
Cold  War  operations. 

(3)  Writing  in  the  official  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  newspaper.  Red  Star,  on  June  3,  1967, 
Bulgarian  Minister  of  Defense.  General  of  the 
Army  Dobrl  Dzhurov  said:  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  political  and  material  base  of  the  world 
revolutionary  process."  The  general  also  went 
on  to  say  that  "The  Soviet  Union  constitutes 
the  main  support  of  fighting  Vietnam." 

(4)  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  another  example  of  the  Soviet's  true  Inten- 
tions. Soviet  shipping  going  into  North  Viet- 
namese ports  has  shown  a  marked  Increase 
this  year  over  1966.  As  of  June  1967  the  rate 
was  eighteen  per  month  with  an  additional 
2  to  5  Soviet  satellite  ships  per  month.  In- 
dicative of  this  escalation  Is  the  Moscow 
Radio  broadcast  of  July  28  which  stated  that 
Soviet  ships  "leave  Odessa  practically  every 
day  with  cargoes  for  Vietnam." 

(5)  The  recent  hard-line  In  the  Soviet 
press  which  continually  attacks  Israel, 
"Zionism."  and  the  United  States.  In  report- 
ing this  trend  from  Moscow,  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  8,  1967  stated  that  the  press 
campaign  was  one  which  "to  some  senior 
diplomats  here  recall  the  worst  days  of  thr 
Cold  War." 

These  Indicators  of  increasingly  "stormy 
cold  war  weather"  indicate  that  Soviet  strate- 
gists understand  quite  well  that  revolution- 


ary agitation  and  propaganda,  "peace  march- 
ers" In  liondon  and  New  York,  guerrillas  In 
Africa  and  Latin  America  are  techniques  of 
conflict  on  a  par  with  guided  missiles  and 
nuclear  submarines.  But  does  it  follow  that 
these  same  Soviet  strategists  are  unaware  of 
the  possibilities  for  nuclear  blackmail  of  the 
West  In  the  event  that  they  attain  strategic 
military-technological  superiority?  Indeed, 
one  may  well  ask  whether  the  present  U.S. 
limitation  on  air  strikes  against  military  tar- 
gets In  North  Viet  Nam  result  from  the  steady 
accretion  of  Soviet  military-technological 
power? 

CHINESE   COMMUNIST   NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Even  if  It  were  possible  to  disregard  the 
evidence  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  or  systems  and  the  counter-deterrence 
which  this  poses  to  the  announced  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  deterrence,  it  would  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  close  our  minds  to  the  ominous  devel- 
opments in  China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  exploded  their 
first  H-bomb  on  June  17,  1967.  It  was  appar- 
ently a  sophisticated  Implosion  type  in  the 
two-to-seven  megaton  range.  The  compli- 
cated electronic  triggering  and  measuring  de- 
vices that  would  appear  to  have  been  re- 
quired. In  this  and  other  nuclear  tests,  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Chinese  in 
this  and  other  nuclear  tests,  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Chinese  in  building  an 
intercontinental  missile.  Since  the  Chinese 
progress  in  nuclear  weapons  development  has 
been  faster  and  more  effective  than  had  been 
anticipated  by  Western  sources.  It  may  be 
that  they  will  also  develop  a  nuclear  ICBM 
delivery  capability  sooner  than  the  mid- 
1970's,  which  is  the  time  phase  previously  es- 
timated by  Western  sources.  Moreover,  the 
Chinese  now  possess  the  design  capabil- 
ity for  a  multi-megaton  thermonuclear 
weapon  which  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists exercising  nuclear  blackmail  against 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  Japan,  or,  Indeed, 
against  the  United  States  are  underscored  in 
a  report  released  August  3,  1967,  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
The  Committee  said:  "We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  will  continue  to  place  a  high  priority 
on  thermonuclear  weapons  development. 
With  continued  testing  we  believe  they  will 
be  able  to  develop  a  thermonuclear  warhead 
in  the  ICBM  weight  class  with  a  yield  in 
the  megaton  range  by  about  1970.  We  believe 
that  the  Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system 
ready  for  deployment  In  the  early  1970's.  On 
the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve 
an  operational  ICBM  capability  before  1972. 
Conceivably,  It  could  be  ready  as  early  as 
1970-1971." 

The  Joint  Committee  then  went  on  to 
sound  a  warning  about  the  direct  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security  posed  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist nuclear  weapons  developments  by 
pointing  out  that  "Most  significant  for  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  a  low  order 
of  magnitude  attack  could  possibly  be 
launched  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
against  the  United  States  by  the  early  1970s. 
At  present  we  do  not  have  an  effective  anti- 
ballistlc-mlsslle  system  which  could  repel 
such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese)  but  never- 
theless possible  strike." 

THE   STABILIZING   VALUE    OF   A    U.S.    ABM    SYSTEM 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  a  system 
of  deterrence  is  that  which  the  enemy  be- 
lieves about  It.  If  the  Soviets  believe  that 
the  U.S.  deterrent  offensive  force  can  be  neu- 
tralized by  their  ABM  systems  to  a  point  at 
which  the  Soviet  war-making  capability  will 
sustain  only  an  acceptable  level  of  damage 
(and,  of  course,  their  acceptable  level  may  be 
much  higher  than  ours),  then  they  have 
achieved  a  counter-deterrence  posture  which 
may  lead  them  to  risk — at  a  given  crisis  in 
International  relations — a  nuclear  war. 
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Equally,  If  at  some  future  point  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  should  believe  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  U.S.  ABM  system)  that  there  Is 
somewhat  more  of  a  "suicidal"  element  for 
the  United  States  than  for  them  In  a  nu- 
clear war,  they  might.  In  a  given  confronta- 
tion, launch  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  on 
America. 

The  evidence  of  the  post-World  War  11 
period  suggests  that  it  has  been  the  stabiliz- 
ing factor  of  U.S.  military-technological 
power  which  has  prevented  a  general  war. 
Today,  under  the  Impact  of  both  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  military-technologi- 
cal thrust,  that  stability  appears  to  be 
threatened.  Would  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  a  U.S.  ABM  system — perhaps 
even  on  a  crash  basis  as  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  credibility — have  a  definite  stabilizing 
value  on  world  pwlitics?  That  it  might  well  do 
so  is  Indicated  by  the  thoughtful  and  care- 
fully measured  words  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  In  reporting  on  the  De- 
fense Department  Appropriation  Bill  for  fiis- 
cal  1968  (August  4,  1967),  the  Committee 
said:  "It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that 
the  deployment  of  the  NIKE-X  antiballistic 
missile  system  should  be  initiated  Immedi- 
ately, and  the  Committee  urges  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
accordingly." 


DEVELOPING  THE  C.  &  O.  CANAL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MAiraAS]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  Increasing  number  of  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  are  discovering  the 
attractions  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  This  historic  waterway,  which 
stretches  along  the  Potomac  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185  miles 
upstream,  is  not  in  entirely  good  repair, 
but  still  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
for  hikers,  bikers,  riders,  fishermen  and 
campers.  A  trip  along  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
is  a  journey  through  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenery  in  the  East,  and  through 
a  very  vital  segment  of  American  his- 
tory. 

One  of  the  latest  discoverers  of  the 
canal  is  Mr.  David  Bird,  who  recently 
cycled  the  entire  length  of  the  canal 
from  Cumberland  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Bird  summarized  his  trip,  and  the  many 
and  varied  features  of  the  canal,  in  an 
interesting  article  in  the  travel  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  27. 

The  current  pleasures  of  canal  ex- 
ploration, as  outlined  by  Mr.  Bird,  can 
only  hint  to  us  the  joys  which  will  be 
available  when  the  canal  has  been  fully 
developed  and  extensively  restored.  A 
relatively  small  investment,  as  recom- 
mended in  my  bill  (H.R.  7201),  could 
make  the  canal  not  only  a  tremendous 
recreational  asset  in  its  own  right,  but 
also  the  backbone  of  future  development 
and  conservation  of  the  Potomac  River. 
Restoration  of  the  Paw  Paw  Timnel  has 
shown  us  what  can  be  done,  and  I  deep- 
ly regret  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  let  another  summer  slip  away  with- 
out making  a  more  extensive  commit- 
ment to  canal  development. 

I  include  in  the  Record,  for  the  infor- 


mation of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bird's  arti- 
cle, and  two  discussions  of  the  canal's 
potential,  an  editorial  from  the  Hagers- 
town  Morning  Herald  of  July  8,  and  an 
article  by  Mr.  Nelson  I.  Willingham,  Jr., 
from  the  Howard  County  Times  of  Au- 
gust 4. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27.  1967] 

Retracing  the  Towpath  Along  the  Old 

C.  &  O. 

(By  David  Bird) 

Cumberland,  Md. — "It  starts  down  there 
someplace,"  the  railroad  crossing  guard  said 
as  he  i>olnted  toward  a  maze  of  crisscrossing 
tracks  not  far  ahead.  He  was  indicating  a 
spot  where  we  might  find  the  towpath  of 
the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal. 

A  companion  and  I  were  about  to  begin  a 
bicycle  trip  retracing  the  route  of  the  aban- 
doned canal,  184.5  twisting  miles  from  here 
to  Washington.  The  old  C.  &  O.  is  a  relic 
of  the  great  canal-bulldlng  era  of  the  early 
1800's.  Its  bed  now  Is  mostly  dry,  but  the 
route  Is  preserved  as  a  national  monument 
and  the  towpath  Is  a  challenge  to  the  hiker 
or  bicycle  rider. 

An  earlier  visit  to  a  short  restored  sec- 
tion of  the  canal  near  Washington  had  stirred 
my  Interest.  In  that  area,  the  towpath  is 
carefully  maintained,  with  a  solid  surface  of 
fine  crushed  stone.  I  was  told  that  the  tow- 
path  was  not  necessarily  this  good  all  the 
way,  but  visions  of  going  the  full  distance 
gripped  me. 

I  had  been  gripped  the  same  way  about  a 
dozen  years  before,  when  the  last  link  was 
completed  In  the  continuous  turnpike  sys- 
tem between  New  York  and  Chicago.  That, 
too,  was  a  trip  I  Just  had  to  make,  and  I 
did — in  one  day  of  driving  from  6  A.M.  to 
9  P.M. 

THIRTT    miles    a    DAT 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  towpath  would  be 
more  leisurely,  of  course.  This  was  an  area 
steeped  in  nature  and  history,  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  stopping  to  take  it  all 
In — as  well  as  to  rest  middle-aged  muscles. 
My  bicycling  had  been  limited  to  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  time  on  the  streets  of  lower 
Manhattan;  yet,  there  we  were,  scheduled 
to  pump  more  than  30  miles  a  day  for  six 
days. 

We  had  rented  lightweight  English  bicycles 
in  Washington,  loaded  each  of  them  with 
about  30  pounds  of  clothing  and  camping 
gear,  and  shipped  them  and  ourselves  by 
train  to  Cumberland. 

The  Cumberland  end  of  the  canal  Is  un- 
restored  and  far  different  from  the  Washing- 
ton end.  We  could  find  no  marker  indicating 
the  start  of  the  towpath.  Moreover,  the  first 
mile  of  the  canal  had  been  filled  In  during 
a  hlghway-bulldlng  program,  making  path- 
finding  even  more  difficult. 

We  followed  the  directions  of  the  train- 
crossing  guard,  pushing  our  laden  bicycles 
over  tracks  and  ties.  Finally,  a  fisherman  on 
a  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  which  parallels 
the  canal,  confirmed  that  we  were.  Indeed, 
on  the  beginning  of  the  towpath. 

One  towpath  Is  all  this  canal  ever  had.  Two 
paths  had  been  contemplated — one  on  each 
bank — but  It  became  evident  during  con- 
struction that  the  railroads  were  going  to 
get  much  of  the  business  the  canal  had  ex- 
pected. So  the  sponsors  settled  for  a  system 
of  single  locks  and  a  single  towpath. 

The  canal  barges  were  equipped  with 
tillers.  When  two  barges  met  in  mldchannel, 
one  got  the  right  of  way.  The  other  would 
drop  her  towllne  and  maneuver  to  one  side 
while  the  favored  barge  passed. 

INTO    THE     WOODS 

Soon  after  we  got  onto  the  towpath,  it 
plunged  into  woods.  Trees  grew  on  either 
side  and  arched  together  over  the  top  of  the 
path.  Sturdy  trees  had  grown  up  In  the  bed 


of  the  canal,  which  has  not  been  used  for 
water  traffic  since  1924. 

At  one  point,  two  men  on  small  motor- 
cycles entered  the  towpath  from  a  side  road. 
(Officially,  all  motor  vehicles  are  barred  from 
the  path,  but  there  are  no  signs  and  few 
patrols  on  this  far  end  of  the  canal.) 

The  motorcyclists  whizzed  past  us.  but  we 
caught  up  with  them  when  they  stopped  to 
check  on  a  large  turtle  that  was  strugghng 
across  the  path. 

The  motorcyclists  soon  lef  the  path  and 
we  were  left  with  the  quiet  of  the  woods 
unbroken,  except  for  the  singing  of  birds— 
and  then  the  sound  of  thunder. 

Then  ihe  rain  came.  At  first,  it  was  pleas- 
ant and  the  trees  provided  shelter.  But  grad- 
ually, the  water  began  to  soak  through  and 
we  had  to  break  out  our  ponchos. 

Ten  miles  down  the  towpath.  we  came  to 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "Hiker-Biker  Over- 
nlghters."  These  have  been  e.^tablished  at 
about  10-mlle  intervals  along  the  120-mile 
leg  of  the  towpath  from  Cumberland  to 
Harpers    Perry. 

NO    SHELTER 

These  are  merely  cleared  places  at  the  side 
of  the  path,  ^^^th  a  hand-pump  for  water,  an 
outhouse,  a  small  fireplace  and  a  garbage  pall. 
But  no  shelter. 

So  we  pushed  on  until  we  came  to  a  lock — 
there  are  75  along  the  canal — and  took  cover 
there  on  the  porch  of  the  lockkeeper's  aban- 
doned house.  When  the  rain  let  up,  we  set 
out  for  Paw  Paw,  W.  Va.,  where  we  put  up  In 
a  tourist  home  for  the  night. 

The  Paw  Paw  Tunnel,  a  3.000-foot  un- 
lighted  hole  that  carries  the  canal  and  tow- 
path  under  a  mountain,  was  a  change  of 
pace  the  next  day.  The  small  light  we  had 
on  one  of  the  bicycles  hardly  pierced  the 
dark,  and  we  skinned  our  arms  In  brushes 
against  the  tunnel  walls. 

But  we  felt  we  were  maintaining  our  pace, 
and  that  lifted  our  spirits  considerably — 
until  a  boy  strolling  along  the  towpath 
asked  us  how  far  we  had  come  and  when  we 
had  left. 

We  told  him.  and  he  replied:  "T:iking  it 
easy,  huh?" 

I  suddenly  felt  tired,  and  pressed  on.  Al- 
though my  muscles  never  really  adjusted  to 
the  strain  of  pedaling  at  least  30  miles  a  day. 
the  pain  at  least  became  bearable. 

FEW    HIKERS 

Most  of  the  lime,  we  had  the  tcvp.uh  com- 
pletely to  ourselves.  During  the  six  days,  the 
only  others  we  met  who  were  "doing"  the 
carnal  were  a  group  of  hiking  Boy  Scouts  and 
u  young  man  on  a  bicycle. 

More  often,  we  encountered  local  residents 
out  for  a  short  walk.  In  an  automobile,  we 
would  have  passed  them  by,  but  on  bicycles 
It  was  easy  to  stop  and  chat — and  rest.  Some 
were  slightly  incredulous  that  we  would  at- 
tempt the  entire  canal,  but  all  wished  us 
good  luck  and  one  volunteered  that  the 
black  snakes  we  might  see  were  harmless. 

There  were  also  side  attractions  like  the 
Antletam  battlefield,  where  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought,  and 
Harpers  Ferry,  where  John  Brown  staged  his 
raid.  Both  had  generous  crowds  of  tourists, 
but  we  were  the  only  ones  who  came  by 
bicycle. 

Near  Harpers  Perry,  we  encountered  one 
of  the  more  spectacular  washouts,  where  the 
water  at  one  time  broke  through  the  canal's 
banks  and  carried  the  towpath  away.  A 
stream  at  this  point  was  running  rapidly  in 
the  canal  bed.  through  the  washout  and  into 
the  Potomac  River. 

We  had  to  maneuver  our  bicycles  down  a 
10-foot  embankment,  through  rocks  and  mud 
in  the  stream  bed  and  then  up  the  other 
side  of  the  washout.  There  were  also  other 
washouts,  but  considerably  less  difficult. 

By  Harpers  Ferry,  we  had  completed  two- 
thirds  of  our  journey.  The  path  started 
getting  smoother  and  the  going  easier.  We 
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began  atoppliiK  for  leisurely  admiration  of 
the  several  stone  aqueducts  that  caxry  tbe 
canal  and  Its  towpatb  over  streams  and  rivers 
feeding  Into  tbe  Potomac. 

At  Seneca.  Md.,  22  miles  from  Washington, 
we  entered  tbe  last  leg,  where  tbe  canal  Is 
almoet  fully  restored  and  fUled  with  water. 
We  passed  a  group  of  day-campers  on  a  canoe 
trip.  And  we  felt  like  hard-bitten  veterans 
when  we  came  to  a  group  of  bicyclists  out 
for  a  short  spin  on  the  well-cared-for  section 
of  towpatb. 

JOnaNBY'S    END 

Just  outside  of  Washington,  a  barrier  across 
the  towpatb  warned  us  that  it  was  officially 
cloaed  because  of  a  washout.  But  we  ignored 
tbe  sign  because  we  were  not  about  to  aban- 
don our  Journey  so  close  to  completion. 

The  washout  turned  out  to  be  minor.  The 
towpatb  and  canal  ended  a  little  farther  on, 
amid  factories  and  warehouses  In  the  George- 
town section  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  completed  our  Journey  and  I  got  off 
my  bicycle  at  the  small  sign  that  said  Loclc 
No.  1. 

We  pedaled  the  few  blocks  to  the  bicycle 
rental  agency.  The  owner  looked  up  as  we 
rode  in.  He  seemed  surprised.  I  think  he 
had  expected  to  see  us  return  the  bicycles 
on  the  back  of  an  automobile. 


[From     tbe     Hagerstown      (Md.)      Morning 

Herald.  July  8,  19tj7| 

MovK  Ovm.  Venice 

Congressman  Charles  Mathlas  thinks  the 
old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  waterway  to  equal  the  canals 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Mathlas  has  a  point,  and  his  suggestion 
should  be  followed  through  although  what 
he  has  In  mind  may  take  years  to  develop. 

First  of  all,  the  180-mile  waterway  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland  would  need  water 
after  the  canal  bed  and  the  many  locks  have 
been  restored  to  their  original  condition. 

And  of  course  the  canal  will  need  boats. 

Instead  of  countless  Americans  discovering 
the  delights  of  inland  waterway  travel  in  Eu- 
rope, here's  an  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

While  a  more  modern  means  of  boat  pro- 
pulsion than  mules  may  t>e  necessary  in  the 
future,  what  would  be  more  relaxing  than  a 
boat  trip  from  WiUiamsport  to  Washington, 
even  If  it  takes  two  dayi! 

[Prom  the  Howard  County  (Md  i  Times,  Aug. 
4. 19671 

M.\RYLAND'S   OUTDOORS 

(By  Nelson  L.  WUlingham,  Jr.) 
This  past  week-end  was  spent  touring  the 
Western  part  of  Maryland  with  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Wildlife  Federation,  Don- 
ald R.  Frush  of  H?.gerstown  acting  as  guide 
and  host. 

That  Western  Maryland  abounds  In  his- 
torical landmarks  is  a  well  known  fact,  and 
though  we  were  concerned  with  the  part  each 
one  must  play  In  the  overall  program  of  out- 
door recreation,  our  primary  interest  was 
centered  on  the  C.  &  O.  Canal. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal  is  presently  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Park  System  and  is  maintained 
as  a  National  Monument.  As  such.  It  has  be- 
come a  dormant  piece  of  real  estate  that  not 
only  la  unkept  and  unrecognizable,  but  will 
eventually  be  far  past  any  stage  of  salvaging. 
To  the  people  who  live  with  tWs  condition 
from  year  to  year,  anything  that  could  be 
done  to  help  vrould  be  a  welcome  relief  from 
its  present  condition  and  until  recently  all 
efforts  to  enact  an  effective  program  have 
been  like  a  cry  in  the  wilderness. 

Congreesman  Charles  Mathlas  recently 
submitted  H.R.  7201  which,  If  enacted,  would 
place  the  C.&O.  Canal  in  a  National  Park 
status,  »inder  which  this  historic  site  would 
be  given  a  face  lifting,  restored  to  a  present- 
able condition  and  most  Important,  could  be 
used  and  enjoyed  by  overyone.  The  Bill  pro- 


vides fcHT  recreational  areas,  hunting  and 
fishing,  camping  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  as  a  part  of  the  complete  program. 
Mr.  Mathlas'  reasoning,  and  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Bill,  was  to  help  provide  these 
facilities  for  the  people  while  restoring  one 
of  Maryland's  most  historic  sites  from  an 
eyesore  to  something  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  tourists  from  other  states 
visit. 

It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  h?ve  our  state 
ardencies  embark  on  a  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram so  that  future  generations  might  be 
ascured  a  fair  share  of  our  natural  resources, 
while  we  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  C.&O.  Canal 
slowly  waste  away.  Now  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  our  own  cause  by  supporting 
HR.  7201.  At  last  report  this  Bill  was  bogged 
down  in  Committee  and  Inquiry  has  revealed 
that  unless  public  support  is  forthcoming, 
will  remain  in  Committee  indefinitely. 

You  can  do  your  part  as  Interested  citi- 
zens by  writing  to  Congressman  Wayne 
Aspinall,  Chairman  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

HJi.  7201  has  the  support  of  many  orga- 
nized citizens  groups,  the  Maryland  Wild- 
life Federation,  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
Civic  groups,  local  and  state  agencies  and 
many  other  interested  individuals,  but  even 
with  all  this  support  the  Bill  still  remains 
in  Committee. 

We  know  from  past  experience  the  Impact 
that  letters  and  cards  from  interested  Indi- 
viduals has  on  a  situation  of  this  kind  and 
there  is  no  question  that  if  and  when  H.R. 
7201  comes  out  of  Committee,  It  will  have 
been  through  the  efforts  of  those  Interested 
enough  to  take  the  Ume  to  write  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  expressing  their 
conc-rn  about  the  future  of  the  C.&O.  Canal. 


airlift  units  have  responded  to  the  many 
exceptional  demands  which  have  been 
placed  upon  them.  Without  mobilization  of 
the  Air  National  Guard,  airlift  units  have 
made  available  aircraft,  active  duty  aircrews 
and  support  personnel  for  deployment  to 
Vietnam  and  for  many  other  tasks. 

The  overall  contribution  made  by  these 
units  is  unprecedented.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  Importance  of  this  ready  force 
of  volunteer  personnel  who  continue  to 
serve  the  Air  Force  and  our  Nation  in  time 
of  need.  When  the  airlift  units  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  are  again  called  upon  to  as- 
Elfit  the  Active  Establishment,  I  am  fully 
confident  that  they  will  be  as  "ready  and 
able"  as  they  have  always  been. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  MCCONNELL, 

General.  USAF  Chief  of  Staff. 


AIR   N.^TIONAL  GUARD  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  NATIONAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lipscx>mb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  wrote  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  Cslifornia,  Maj.  Gen.  Glenn 
C.  Ames,  concerning  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  the  California  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  in  airlifting  men  and  sup- 
plies to  Southeast  Asia. 

I  bring  this  message  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  so  that  the  membership 
may  be  fully  aware  of  how  the  California 
Air  National  Guard,  and  other  Reserve 
components,  have  responded  willingly 
and  capably  to  the  call  for  assistance  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  security  and 
welfare. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  communication  by  General 
McConnell  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,   DC.   July   24,   1967. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Glenn  C.  Ames, 
TAG  California. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Dear  General  Ames:  I  wish  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  your  airlift 
units  who  have  so  unselfishly  given  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  alleviate  the  many  prob- 
lems encountered  as  a  result  of  accelerated 
airlift  requirements  generated  by  events  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Air  Force  Is  especially  proud  of  the 
manner   in   which    the   Air   National   Guard 


THE  JOHNSON  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mouj  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  these  past  months  when 
I  have  joined  with  others  in  predicting 
great  increases  in  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  due  to  vast  Government  spend- 
ing, some  folks  have  been  skeptical  and 
unbelieving.  Some  have  said,  "Now,  Con- 
gressman, be  realistic  with  us  and  don't 
spin  us  some  partisan  false  alarms." 

Well,  early  last  month  President  John- 
son had  to  face  some  facts.  He  said  that 
his  January  estimate  of  the  1968  budget 
deficit  would  have  to  be  revised  upward 
from  $8  billion.  He  said  the  new  esti- 
mate for  the  deficit  was  $23.6  billion 
and  that  it  "could  exceed  $28  billion," 

And  as  K  B.  J.  himself  said,  high 
budget  deficits  mean  serious  problems  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  to  individ- 
uals: Ruinous  inflation  which  hurts  the 
lower-income  people  most  of  all,  bru- 
tally high  interest  rates  crippling  the 
homebuyer,  the  homebuilder  and  oth- 
ers, and  a  worsening  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

The  following  table  gives  a  picture  of 
what  has  happened.  It  shows  how  the 
budget  deficit  has  grown  since  the  last 
year  of  surplus.  1960.  Note  also  that  total 
Government  spending  has  virtually 
doubled  since  then.  And  keep  in  mind 
that  the  estimate  for  1968  spending  may 
well  be  low,  just  as  all  spending  esti- 
mates in  the  past  4  years  have  proven 
to  be  low, 

|ln  billions  of  dollars] 
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Fiscal  year 


Income 


Spending 


Surplu5(f) 
or  deficit  (-) 


I960            ...  77.8              76.5               +1.2 

1961'           ...  77.7               81.5               -3.9 

1%2; -  81.4              87.8               -6.4 

1963 86.3              92.6               -6.3 

1961 89.5              97.7              -8.2 

1%5  93!               96.5               -3.4 

1966  104.7  107.0      -2.3 

1967  '.  117.0     126.7      -9.7 

"^nfated)"     --  1200            1".6            -23.6 

To   meet  this   critical   situation  the 
President  proposes  that  individuals  and 


corporations  pay  more  Federal  income 
taxes.  In  effect  he  is  admitting  that  the 
administration  has  got  the  country  into 
a  financial  mess,  and  now  he  is  asking 
the  taxpayers  to  bail  him  out. 

Specifically,  he  is  asking  three  moves 
that  together  would  mean  about  $7.4  bil- 
lion in  added  revenue  to  the  Government 
in  fiscal  year  1968:  a  10-percent  surtax 
on  the  income  tax  we  would  otherwise 
pay,  a  speedup  in  collections  of  corpora- 
tion taxes — the  third  such  speedup  since 
1962 — and  postponement  of  the  reduc- 
tions he  had  earlier  requested  in  the  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  and 
auto  sales. 

Of  course  the  Treasury  needs  extra 
revenue,  and  a  budget  deficit  of  huge  size 
presents  grave  problems  to  the  entire 
economy.  But  there  is  no  use  pretending 
that  L.  B.  J.'s  tax  increase  by  itself  will 
do  any  more  than  chip  at  the  problems. 
Obviously  it  will  not  balance  the  budget, 
but  can  only  reduce  the  deficit  by  about 
one-fourth.  It  will  pay  for  less  than  four 
months  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  will 
not  stop  inflation  and  may  well  actually 
increase  costs  of  living  even  faster.  It 
will  not  reduce  interest  rates  and  will 
not  ease  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. 

The  truth  is  that  the  compulsive  do- 
mestic spending  habits  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  continuing  right  along 
with  the  costs  of  war,  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  issue.  If  the  L.  B.  J.  administration 
had  been  prudent  in  its  handling  of  the 
taxpayers  money,  then  no  tax  increase 
would  ■Jse  required. 

With  all  of  this  in  mind  many  of  us 
in  Congress  are  demanding,  just  as  we 
have  been  demanding,  that  the  adminis- 
tration change  its  ways.  All  we  ask  is 
that  L.  B.  J.  cut  back  on  wasteful  do- 
mestic spending  and  give  the  public  full 
and  reliable  information  on  where  the 
money  is  going.  Then  and  only  then 
should  we  consider  the  L.  B,  J,  request 
for  added  taxes. 


BARBARIANS  WITHIN  THE  CITY 
GATES 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Aghbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  mat'  er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port stated: 

More  than  100  (109)  cities  of  the  U.S.  have 
been  hit  by  Negro  violence  this  year.  At  least 
117  persons  have  been  killed,  thousands  In- 
jured. Property  damage  has  approached  1 
billion  dollars. 

National  Guardsmen  have  been  called  out 
more  than  20  times  to  help  police,  and  once, 
in  Detroit,  U.S.  Army  troops  were  used  In 
addition  to  the  National  Guard. 

This  same  edition  gave  the  gruesome 
box  score  of  riots  by  States  which  indi- 
cated that  only  18  of  the  50  States  have 
avoided  racial  violence.  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  California,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Florida  have  each  had  five 


or  more  riots — 14,  11, 11, 11,  10,  nine  and 
five  respectively. 

Each  riot,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  damage,  has  violated  a  basic  principle 
of  the  American  system  of  law  and  the 
very  foundation  of  a  capitalist  economy, 
and  done  it  on  gigantic  scale.  This  is  the 
right  to  life  and  property. 

A  short  but  interesting  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  "Barbarians  Within  the 
City  Gates,"  was  recently  contained  in 
the  selection  bulletin  of  the  Conservative 
Book  Club.  There  are  alternatives  to  the 
present  approaches  which  obviously  have 
not  worked,  I  submit  this  statement  to 
show  firm  alternatives  which  could  de- 
fend civilization. 

The  statement  follows : 

Speaking  of  civil  rights,  It  has  always  been 
our  oldfashloned  notion  that  the  basic  one 
Is  the  right  to  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. This  has  historically  been  the  position 
of  Anglo-Saxon  justice,  which  used  to  pro- 
vide the  ultimate  penalty  for  any  number  of 
crimes  against  person  or  property,  whether 
committed  on  the  sands  of  Arizona  or  the 
streets  of  London.  The  reasoning  was  simple 
enough.  The  civilized — those  who  respect  the 
rights  of  others — are  always  at  a  disadvan- 
tage against  planned  or  random  violence.  So 
society  tried  to  restore  the  balance.  Society 
saw,  moreover,  that  every  crime  unpunished 
was  an  attack  on  every  Innocent  person,  was 
an  Invitation  for  the  Jungle  to  come  back  and 
again  smother  the  cleared  land,  was  a  sin 
that  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Today 
society  faces  a  new  menace,  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  civilized  man. 

The  barbarians  are  within  the  city  gates — 
and  the  elders  of  the  city  speak  out  not  for 
the  victims  (Including  the  Negro  victims), 
but  for  the  barbarians.  The  city  guardians, 
spewing  an  acid  called  LlberallEm  that  eats 
away  at  every  edifice  In  the  city,  watch  their 
walls  crumbling — and  can  only  call  for  ur- 
ban renewal.  More  ominous  still,  our  tradi- 
tional political  give-and-take  seems  all  but 
paralyzed.  Has  lawlessness  gone  so  far  we  are 
now  traumatized?  We  think  not,  though  It 
could  reach  that  point.  But  society's  organs 
are  enfeebled  by  the  Liberal  poison.  PoUtical 
and  opinion  leaders,  even  those  In  the  con- 
servative opposition,  are  slow  to  Identify  the 
gravest  domestic  crisis  In  our  country's  his- 
tory. The  Liberals  still  jabber  away,  like  se- 
nile idiots,  or  carnival  con  men,  about  more 
federal  money  to  cool  oiu*  ever-longer,  ever- 
hotter  summers. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Newark  riot,  a  neatly 
dressed  couple  were  seen  busily  loading  boxes 
of  shoes  Into  their  1967  Cadillac.  How  long 
before  conservative  leaders  dare  to  tell  the 
emperor  that  he  has  no  clothes  on?  For 
openers,  we  commend  these  measures  to  fed- 
eral and  state  legislators:  1)  For  anyone 
guilty  of  riots  or  burning  or  looting,  the 
death  penalty.  (If  this  seems  harsh,  blame 
the  Liberals  who  let  things  go  so  far.  You 
don't  cure  smallpox  with  aspirin.)  2)  Riot 
victims  to  be  compensated  for  personal  In- 
Jury  and  property  damage  by  having  first 
claim  on  all  personal  property  of  any  rioter 
or  looter.  3)  If  victims  are  still  owed  more 
after  this,  further  compensation  to  come  out 
of  welfare  and  poverty  funds  allocated  to  the 
riot  area.  4)  State  police,  local  police  and 
national  guard  units  to  be  bolstered  every- 
where, paid  better  (they  deserve  it,  and  It's 
cheaper  than  Watts  and  Detroit  and  Newark 
and,  God  forbid,  maybe  your  own  town), 
trained  Intensively  In  crime  prevention  and, 
especially.  In  antl-rlot  tactics. 

Beyond  the  legislative  area,  we  urge  politi- 
cal and  citizen  groups  to  spend  their  efiforts 
in  research  and  publicity  to  let  voters  know 
which  politicians  and  Judges  are  the  bleeding 
hearts,  which  the  defenders  of  civilization. 
Finally,  Gresham's  Law  works  In  sociology 


as  In  money.  We  hear  so  few  responsible 
Negroes  speak  out  not  because  they  don't 
exist,  but  because  whites  have  shrxink  from 
defending  orderly  society.  Decent  Negroes,  re- 
member, are  on  the  front  lines,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  wondering  whether  we'll 
defend  them,  when  we  don't  even  defend 
ourselves.  When  we  can  give  evidence  that 
riots  do  not  pay.  a  different  kind  of  Negro 
leader  Is  likely  to  emerge.  The  lesson  of  for- 
eign affairs  applies  to  our  cities:  be  firm,  and 
barbarians  will  retreat. 


THE  MEGATONNAGE  GAP 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ixtend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  nc  obiectioa. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord material  concerning  this  Nation's 
hesitancy  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  antiballistic  missile  systems  here 
in  the  United  States.  As  anyone  knows 
who  has  been  following  this  issue,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  ABM  systems 
in  the  Moscow  and  Leningrad  areas. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  released  a  report 
compiled  by  the  American  Security 
Coimcil,  a  highly  respected  research  and 
educational  organization  in  the  area  of 
national  security,  entitled  "The  Chang- 
ing Strategic  Military  Balance — United 
States  Versus  U.S.S.R."  This  report  has 
received  wide  coverage  by  newspapers 
here  in  the  United  States.  For  a  small 
sampling  of  editorial  comment  on  the  re- 
port I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  editorials  from  the  Evening 
Tribune  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  dated  July 
21, 1967;  the  Elgin  Courier  News  of  Elgin, 
111.,  dated  July  20.  1967;  and  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Vindicator,  of  July  12,  1967. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[From     the     San     Diego     (Calif.)      Evening 

Tribune,  July  21,  1967] 

United  States  Cannot  Afford  Mecatonnage 

Gap 

There  is  great  concern,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  in  the  nuclear  race  with  Russia, 
the  Soviets  are  running  and  the  United 
States  is  walking. 

This  means  that  despite  the  advantages  of 
an  early  lead,  the  United  States  Is  being 
passed  in  the  drive  for  strategic  military  su- 
periority. 

What  the  United  States  may  be  facing 
soon,  If  not  already.  Is  a  serious  megatonnage 
gap.  Megatonnage  Is  a  summation  of  a  na- 
tion's nuclear  force,  the  total  atomic  power 
that  can  be  delivered  by  strategic  weapons. 

When  we  are  on  the  short  side  of  a  mega- 
tonnage gap,  it  means  the  Soviets  can  hit 
the  United  States  with  a  larger  nuclear  de- 
structive force  than  we  can  hit  them. 

At  present  there  is  a  slight  megatonnage 
gap.  But  not  too  long  ago,  we  had  the  scales 
tilted  heavily  In  our  favor.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  scales  are  weighted  by  some 
degree  on  the  other  side. 

A  group  of  17  military  experts,  most  of 
them  retired  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
armed  forces,  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
changing  strategic  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  Rtissla. 

The  men  compiling  the  report  worked  as 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council,  a  non-profit  sissociatlon  en- 
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gaged  In  nattonal  ■ecurlty  reeearcli  and 
education.  Tbe  report  was  made  at  tba  re- 
quest of  tbe  HouM  Armed  Serrlcea  Com- 
mittee and  wa«  baaed  on  unclasBlfied  InXor- 
matlon. 

The  report  wama  that  "the  United  States 
haa  exchanged  lt«  goal  of  a  war-wlnnlng 
strategic  superiority  for  a  strategy  of  mutual 
deterrence,"  whereas  Russia  "Is  driving  hard 
toward  a  goal  of  overwhelming  superiority 
In  the  decisive  field  of  nuclear  weaponry." 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  present  sit- 
uation, the  committee  found,  was  an  incli- 
nation of  officials  In  this  country  to  discount 
Buartan  advancee.  There  was  the  same  incli- 
nation in  regard  to  Russian  space  achieve- 
menta  untU  the  Russians  proved  time  and 
time  agktn  their  advanced  technology  in  a 
space  program. 

The  report  said,  "the  available  evidence 
Indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  goal 
of  strategic  superiority  designed  to  win  a 
nuclear  war  rather  than  merely  deter  one." 

The  report  says  that  In  this  year  the 
United  States  does  not  appear  to  hive  a  su- 
perior position  in  deliverable  strategic  weap- 
ons. 

The  present  situation  need  not  be  perma- 
nent. "There  Is  still  time  to  regain  superior- 
ity," the  report  says,  "but  time  l3  on  the 
side  of  the  one  which  uses  It." 

While  there  Is  still  time,  the  United  States 
must  be  the  one  to  make  f  .lU  use  of  it. 


IProm  the  Youngstown    (Ohio)    Vindicator, 

July  12.  1967) 

Russia  Gains  Ground 

The  proponents  of  developing  an  antibal- 
llstlc  missile  defense  for  this  country  will 
gain  strong  support  from  the  study  made 
public  today  by  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  report  was  prepared  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  council.  The  committee  Is 
one  to  command  resp>€Ct,  for  it  Is  headed  by 
Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schriever.  and  Includes  such 
men  as  Vice  Admiral  Elton  W.  Grenfell,  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
Dr.  Bdward  Teller,  and  Admiral  Ben  Moreell. 

The  study  Is  entitled.  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Balance  U.S.A.  vs.  U.S.SJi."  It  em- 
phasizes repeatedly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  moving  toward  "overwhelming  superiority 
In  the  decisive  field  of  nuclear  weaponry." 
while  the  American  aim  Is  for  "a  strategy  of 
mutual  deterrence." 

The  report  estimates  (all  its  Information  is 
from  unclassified  sotu-ces)  that  In  1962.  the 
United  States  could  have  delivered  between 
25.000  and  50.000  megatons  of  nuclear  de- 
struction, while  the  Soviet  Union's  capability 
was  between  6,000  and  12,000  megatons.  By 
1971,  the  experts  believe,  this  country's  ca- 
pability will  be  between  6,000  and  15.000 
megatons,  while  Russia  will  have  between 
30,000  and  50,000  megatons. 

At  several  points,  the  study  recalls  that 
Russian  leaders  have  said  repeatedly  that 
"Communism's  ultimate  goal  Is  world  domi- 
nation." It  Indicates  that  American  policy- 
makers prefer  not  to  listen,  and  It  quotes 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  as 
saying  "It  will  become  Increasingly  probable 
that  either  side  could  destroy  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  the  other's  strategic  force 
...  to  preclude  a  devastating  retaliatory 
load." 

The  committee  shows  concern  over  the 
growth  of  Soviet  capacity  which  would  war- 
rant Moscow  In  trying  for  a  "knockout  nu- 
clear first  strike."  Nuclear  blackmail,  with 
the  threat  of  a  rain  of  ICBMs  or  attack  from 
orbiting  space  weapons  (forbidden  by  treaty, 
of  course)  could  leave  the  United  States  only 
the  choice  of  firing  Its  own  nuclear  weapons 
first,  or  of  surrendering. 

No  one  wants  to  add  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  heavy  financial  burden  that  war  and 
defense  already  have  laid  on  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  warning  from  a  commit- 


tee at  this  caliber  must  get  careful  consldera- 
tloo. 

[Prom  the  Elgin  (111.)    Courier  News, 

July  ao,   1097) 
Wkapons  Race:  A  Caitsk  pds  Alarm 

The  administration  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Is  frequently  said  to  be  politically  astute  be- 
cause It  keeps  Its  "options"  open. 

It  would  be  more  astute  if  it  followed  the 
same  policy  In  defense. 

Comparing  the  strategic  nuclear  capability 
of  the  United  States  today  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  expert  panel  of  18  defense 
specialists  associated  with  the  American 
Security  Council  reports: 

"...  Placing  our  sole  reliance  for  deter- 
rence on  .  .  .  missiles  and  the  remaining 
manned  bomber  force,  the  United  States 
places  itself  In  the  dangerous  position  of 
having  only  one  option  left  If  it  Is  faced 
with  a  Soviet  ultimatum  to  surrender." 

It  would  be  encouraging  Lf  the  option  we 
have  were  of  such  sup>erior  power  that  the 
Soviet  Union  v/ould  not  think  of  challeng- 
ing it. 

Unfortunately,  the  Security  Council  ex- 
perts found  the  opposite  to  be  true.  "The 
United  States,"  it  reported,  "has  exchanged 
its  goals  of  a  war-wlnnlng  strategic  superi- 
ority for  a  strategy  of  mutual  deterrence," 
whereas  the  Soviet  Union  "Is  driving  hard 
toward  a  goal  of  overwhelming  superiority 
In  the  decisive  field  of  nuclear  weaponry." 

The  council's  contention  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  an  unquestioned  superi- 
ority In  the  tons  of  destruction  It  can  rain 
on  us  Is  a  matter  for  national  alarm.  The 
fact  that  our  equality  of  strategic  response 
is  under  question  even  today  is  fearsome. 

When  the  Administration  embarks  on  a 
policy  of  so-called  "mutual  deterrence"  It 
must  remember  that  It  Is  a  principle  that 
takes  the  participation  of  two.  So  far  It  has 
been  practiced  by  only  one — the  United 
States  of  America.  While  the  cult  of  cost 
computers  has  been  theorizing  and  disarm- 
ing the  United  States  since  1962.  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  building  up  their  vast 
complex  of  offensive  weapons,  still  making 
clear  that  Intention  of  world  domination. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  retrieve  time. 
Equally,  It  Is  Important  that  we  do  not  lose 
any  more.  As  the  Security  Council  pwlnts 
out.  there  still  Is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  regain  strategic  supverorlty — "but  time  is 
on  the  side  of  the  one  which  usee  it." 

This  is  the  critical  year.  To  regain  superi- 
ority by  1971;  the  United  States  must  begin 
construction  and  deployment  of  its  strategic 
forces  build-up  today. 

High  on  the  list  of  these  Is  the  antl-balUs- 
tlc  missile  system,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has  deployed  around  key  ctles.  As 
Security  Council  experts  pwint  out,  this  sys- 
tem at  least  In  the  final  analysis  could 
"strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President  If 
he  Is  confronted  (with  a  Soviet  ultimatum 
to  surrender)  and  It  might  stay  the  hand 
of  an  enemy  at  a  critical  moment  in  history." 
That  critical  moment  In  history  Is  not  In 
the  future  when  missiles  begin  raining,  but 
today.  If  the  United  States  makes  the  wrong 
decision  again  In  defense,  the  whole  world 
might  face  slavery. 


PIRATES  ON  THE  BARBARY 
COAST 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 


events  surrounding  the  kidnaping  of 
Moise  Tshombe  are  still  vague  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  $200,000  documen- 
tary, "Tshombe  In  Algeria."  oCfered  for 
sale  by  the  Algerian  Government  will 
provide  much  substantiation.  But  it  does 
tend  to  indicate  that  Algeria  had  some 
prior  notice  of  events  which  brought  the 
former  Congolese  Premier  to  capture 
there. 

An  editorial  in  the  August  22,  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  details  the  base 
"diplomacy"  which  has  surrounded  the 
imprisonment  of  Tshombe  from  the 
start. 

It  would  appear  that  Tshombe  Is  still 
being  held,  Algeria  and  Mobotu  are  still 
bickering  over  his  diplomatic  worth  and 
hopefully,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Department  of  State  ofiQcials 
are  attempting  to  have  justice  prevail 
from  behind  the  scenes,  as  was  an- 
nounced. With  such  acts  as  are  outlined 
in  the  editorial,  possibly  the  cause  of 
justice  would  be  advanced  if  the  actions 
of  our  Government  were  made  public 
along  with  their  successes  and  failures. 
Public  opinion  should  have  the  chance 
to  be  heard  In  the  case  of  this  friend  of 
the  United  States  and  of  worldwide  free- 
dom. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Fixates  on  the  Barbakt  Coast 
In  one  of  the  most  Impudent  acts  of  diplo- 
matic history,  the  Algerian  government  of- 
fered to  sell  for  $200,000  a  half-houx  film  en- 
titled "Tshombe  in  Algeria" — a  film  which 
begins,  astonishingly  enough,  with  the  mo- 
ment Tshombe  landed  In  Algeria  with  his 
kidnapers.  The  British  plane  which  the 
former  Congolese  premier  had  chartered  to 
fly  between  two  Spanish  Islands  In  the  Medi- 
terranean was  hijacked  and  flown  to  Algiers. 
Algeria  has  denied  being  a  party  to  the  kid- 
naping, yet  a  film  crew  seems  to  have  been 
on  hand  at  the  airport  to  record  the  arrival 
of  the  hijacked  plane.  Was  there  time  to  make 
these  unusual  preparations  after  the  pilot 
had  notified  the  Algiers  control  tower  of  his 
predicament  and  asked  permission  to  land? 
(He  was  told  to  land  Instead  at  a  military  air- 
port 25  miles  out  of  the  city.) 

Or  did  Algerian  officials  know  all  along 
what  was  afoot?  This  possibility  cannot  be 
dismissed,  because  Algeria's  bias  against 
Tshombe  has  been  conspicuous  thruout  the 
Incident  and  its  behavior  has  been  disgrace- 
ful. 

It  refiised  a  visa  to  Mrs.  Tshombe,  who 
wanted  to  be  with  her  husband.  It  refused 
to  allow  representatives  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment to  see  the  Belgian  citizens  who  were 
aboard  Tshombe's  plane.  It  held  secret  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  of  Tshombe's  extradition 
to  the  Congo,  where  he  has  beon  sentenced  In 
absentia  to  death  for  treason.  It  has  been  ac- 
cused of  using  Tshombe  as  bait  to  win  the 
Congo's  vote  in  favor  of  a  pro-Arab  resolution 
against  Israel  In  the  United  Nations.  The 
Congo  lent  credence  to  this  charge  by  voting 
as  Algeria  wanted  It  to,  even  tho  its  sym- 
pathies have  normally  been  with  Israel.  The 
Congo's  request  for  extradition  was  granted 
even  tho  the  two  countries  have  no  diploma- 
tic relations  and  even  tho,  under  interna- 
tional usage,  extradition  Is  not  applicable  In 
political  crimes. 

Now  comes  the  crowning  insolence — Al- 
geria's effort  to  pick  up  a  few  extra  dollars 
on  the  side  as  a  result  of  Tshombe's  misfor- 
tune. This  Is  reducing  diplomacy  to  a  mer- 
cenary level  which  makes  the  television  quiz 
scandals  look  like  Sunday  school.  It  Is  a  re- 
vival of  the  piracy  which  plagued  American 
shipping  on  the  Barbary  coast  more  than  a 
century  ago.  We  trust  that  nobody  In  this 
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country  will  show  any  Interest  in  Algeria's  of- 
fer unless  Tshombe  Mmself  comes  with  the 
film — and  even  that  would  amount  to 
ransom. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  TO  ASSIST 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  two  bills  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  railroads,  and  specif- 
ically, to  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

The  first  bill  would  extend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  guarantee  loans  to  certain  rail 
carriers  to  finance  or  refinance  additions 
and  betterments  or  other  capital  ex- 
penditures made  after  January  1,  1957, 
or  to  finance  or  refinance  expenditures 
made  for  maintenance  of  property.  The 
ICC's  authority  to  guarantee  such  loans 
under  a  previous  program  expired  in 
1963. 

The  second  bill  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  authority  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  passenger 
railroads  to  aid  them  in  preserving  and 
improving  essential  passenger  services 
and  facilities.  Assistance  would  be  based 
upon  an  application  indicating  that  a 
plan  of  action  had  been  formulated  by 
the  State  or  States  involved,  and  that 
those  units,  as  well  as  local  governments, 
were  also  prepared  to  support  the  rail- 
road's essential  services.  Under  the  for- 
mula, Federal  aid  could  not  exceed  what- 
ever financial  assistance  is  available 
from  the  States,  including  tax  forgive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  New 
Haven  are  clear  and  immediate.  The 
shortage  of  cash  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses, continued  pressure  by  creditors, 
and  the  uncertain  status  of  the  Perm- 
Central  merger  that  would  Include  the 
New  Haven,  point  unmistakably  to  the 
need  for  prompt  Federal  action  to  assist 
the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  in 
continuing  the  passenger  sei-vice  of  the 
New  Haven. 

Following  his  meeting  with  the  New 
England  Governors  last  May,  President 
Johnson  asked  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Alan  Boyd  to  coordinate  Federal 
efforts  that  might  be  of  help  to  the  New 
Haven.  As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
tMr.  RiBicoFF],  the  principal  sponsor  of 
these  metisures  in  the  other  body,  said: 

That  coordinating  effort  has  now  been 
underway  for  almost  3  months.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  meetings,  several  Ideas, 
many  papers — ^and  no  action. 

Prompt  consideration  of  these  bills 
would  be  one  constructive  way  to  demon- 
strate the  administration's  interest  In 
the  survival  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
welfare  of  its  passengers. 

However,  these  bills  would  not  meet 
the  New  Haven's  Immediate  need  for  cash 
resources.  Senator  Javits  and  I  met  re- 
cently with  representatives  of  several  ex- 
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ecutlve  departments  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  Federal  program  of 
emergency  financing — on  the  order  of  $5 
to  $10  million — ^to  carry  the  New  Haven 
through  until  final  court  approval  of  the 
Penn-Central  merger. 


THE  WARREN  REPORT— IV 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou;  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  fourth  installment  of  the  tran- 
script from  the  CBS  television  documen- 
tary entitled,  "CBS  News  Inquiry:  The 
Warren  Report." 

Announcer.  A  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The 
Warren  Report"  continues.  Here  again  Is 
Walter  Cronklte. 

Cronkite.  In  answer  to  our  major  question 
as  to  whether  shots  came  from  a  direction 
other  than  the  Book  Depository  Building,  In- 
dicating other  gunmen  and  a  conspiracy,  we 
have  eye — or  ear  witnesses  Inside  the  build- 
ing saying  the  shots  came  from  there.  Now, 
Mr.  Holland  who  was  on  the  railroad  over- 
pass, here,  insists  that  he  heard  a  shot  from 
here.  And  In  Mark  Lane's  book,  "Rush  to 
Judgment,"  he  writes  that  58  out  oi  90  people 
who  were  asked  about  the  shots  thought  they 
came  from  the  grassy  knoll. 

Now,  expert  opinions  differ.  All  the  exp)erts 
agree  that  the  shots  could  have  come  from 
the  rear.  But  where  some  experts,  such  as 
Dr.  Humes,  say  bluntly  that  they  did, 
others — such  as  Dr.  Wecht — find  It  highly 
unlikely. 

CBS  News  concludes  that  the  most  reason- 
able answer  is  that  the  shots  came  from  the 
Book  Depository  Building,  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  Connally.  But  If  the  shots 
came  from  the  rear,  and  If  there  were  only 
three  of  them,  can  all  the  wounds  be  ac- 
counted for?  The  President  was  struck  at 
least  twice.  Governor  Connally  was  wounded 
In  the  chest,  the  wrist,  and  the  thigh.  One 
bullet  was  recovered  Intact,  as  well  as  two 
large  fragments.  The  Warren  Commission 
concluded  that  of  the  three  bullets  fired, 
one  missed  entirely,  one  struck  the  Presi- 
dent's skull  and  fragmented,  and  the  third — 
this  one — passed  through  the  President's 
neck  and  went  on  to  Inflict  all  the  Governor's 
wounds.  This  Is  the  single  bullet  theory. 
And  so  we  must  ask:  Could  a  single  bullet 
have  wounded  both  President  Kennedy  and 
Governor  Connally? 

Now,  this  is  what  the  Report  says:  "Al- 
though it  Is  not  necessary  to  any  essential 
findings  of  the  Commission  to  determine  just 
which  shot  hit  Governor  Connally,  there  Is 
very  persuasive  evidence  from  the  experts  to 
indicate  that  the  same  bullet  which  pierced 
the  President's  throat,  also  caused  Governor 
Connally's  wounds.  However,  Governor  Con- 
nally's  testimony  and  certain  other  factors 
have  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  this  probability  but  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission  that  all  the  shots  which  caused 
the  President's  and  Governor  Connally's 
wounds  were  fired  from  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Texas  School  Book  Depository." 

Well,  through  the  tortured  English  of  that 
paragraph,  a  sentence  that  begins  with  "how- 
ever," and  has  "but"  In  the  middle,  we  can 
make  out  the  Commission's  struggling  to 
I>aper  over  Internal  dissension.  It's  unfruitful 
to  try  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  the 
statement. 
Instead,  we  asked  Arlen  Specter,  Assistant 


Counsel  to  the  Commission,  and  now  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  single  bullet  theory. 

Spbcteh.  The  possibility  of  one  bullet  hav- 
Ing  Inflicted  the  wounds  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent's neck  and  the  Governor's  body  came 
In  a  very  gradual  way.  For  example,  the  first 
Insight  was  given  when  Dr.  Humes  testified, 
based  on  his  autopsy  findings.  And  at  that 
time  it  was  made  clear  for  the  first  time 
that  the  bullet  that  went  through  the  Presi- 
dent's neck  hit  no  bone,  hit  no  solid  muscle. 
And.  according  to  Dr.  Humes,  came  out  with 
great  velocity. 

Now,  It  was  at  that  Juncture  that  we 
wondered  for  the  first  time  what  happened 
to  the  bullet.  Where  did  the  bullet  go?  The 
probability  is  that  It  went  Into  Governor 
Connally.  because  It  struck  nothing  else  in 
the  car.  That  Is  the  single  most  convincing 
piece  of  evidence,  that  the  one  bullet  hit 
both  men,  because  looking  down  the  trajec- 
tory, as  I  did  through  Oswald's  own  rifle, 
and  others  did  too,  the  trajectory  was  such 
that  It  was  aln;ost  certain  that  the  bullet 
which  came  out  of  the  President's  neck  with 
great  velocity  would  have  had  to  have  hit 
either  the  car  or  someone  in  the  car. 

Rather.  It  stated  In  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion Report  that  belief  in  the  single  bullet 
theory  Is,  quote,  "not  essential" — end  of 
quotation — to  support  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

Now,  can  you  describe  for  us  any  other 
theory,  besides  the  single  bullet  theory,  that 
would  support  the  conclusions  In  the  Re- 
port? 

Specter.  The  Commission  concluded  that 
It  was  probable  that  one  bullet  Inflicted  the 
wound  on  the  President's  neck,  and  all  of  the 
wounds  on  Governor  Connally.  But  you  could 
have  three  separate  bullets  striking  under 
the  sequence  as  we  know  them.  For  example, 
the  President  could  have  been  struck  at 
frame  186  of  the  Zapruder  film,  which  is  a 
nimiber  given  to  the  Zapruder  film.  Then 
Governor  Connally  could  have  been  struck 
some  42  frames  later,  which  would  be  a  little 
over  two  and  a  quarter  seconds  at  about 
frame  228  or  229;  and  then  the  third  shot 
could  have  hit  President  Kennedy's  head  at 
frame  313,  which  was  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished. So  that  It  is  not  indispensable  to 
have  the  single  bullet  conclusion  in  order 
to  come  to  the  basic  finding  that  Oswald 
was  the  sole  assassin. 

CRONKrrE.  The  Commission's  dilenama  lay 
in  the  fact  that  It  had  to  choose  between  two 
unpalatable  alternatives  In  order  to  make 
Its  case  stand  up.  Having  decided  that  three 
shots  were  fired,  and  having  three  sets  of 
wounds  to  explain,  the  Commission  could 
only  find  either  that  all  three  shots  hit  their 
marks,  or  that  one  of  the  three  bullets  hit 
two  men. 

But,  If  all  tliree  shots  hit,  then  one  of 
them  would  have  had  to  pass  through  the 
President's  neck,  emerge  at  1800  feet  per 
second,  headed  on  a  downward  path  toward 
the  midst  of  the  Presidential  car  and  the  six 
people  In  It,  and  vanish  in  mid  air,  hitting 
nothing  and  leaving  no  mark.  Well,  this  was 
more  than  the  Commission  could  stomach. 
Despite  its  own  words,  the  single  bullet 
theory  Is  essential  to  its  findings. 

The  bullet  was  found  after  it  rolled  off  a 
stretcher  at  Parkland  Hospital  during  the 
tumult  that  followed  the  arrival  of  the  two 
wounded  men.  The  man  who  found  It  was 
Darren  C.  Tomlinson,  senior  engineer  at 
Parkland. 

Darrell  C.  Tomlinson.  There  was  a  doctor 
that  went  Into  the  Doctors'  Lounge  and  he 
had  to  pull  this  stretcher  out,  the  one  I'd 
taken  off  the  elevator,  and  whenever  he  came 
out  he  failed  to  push  It  back  up  against  the 
wall,  so  I  Just  stepped  over  and  gave  It  a  little 
kick  to  get  It  back  in  line,  and  then  I 
turned  to  walk  away  and  I  heard  a  rattle, 
and  I  turned  around  and  looked.  I  didn't  see 
anything  at  that  time,  but  I  walked  back 
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over  to  tbe  stretcher  and  there  was  this  bul- 
let was  layln'  there.  So,  I  picked  It  up.  looked 
at  It.  put  It  La  my  pocket. 

Bakkxi.  Do  you  recall,  was  there  any  blood 
on  the  bullet,  or  was  It — how  did  the  bullet 
look? 

T0MLIN80N.  Well,  It  was  copper  colored 
bullet  and  I  coxildn't  tell  whether  It  had 
blood  on  It  or  not  I — I  really  didn't  look 
for  It. 

Bamux.  It  was  a  spent  shell? 

ToMLiNsoN.  Tes. 

Baskzb.  Well,  now,  as  you  think  back.  Is 
there  any  doubt  In  your  mind  today  that  the 
stretcher  on  which  you  found  that  bullet 
was  the  stretcher  that  came  oS  of  the 
the  elevator? 

TOMUNSON.  Well.  I  know  that.  That  I  know. 
I  just  don't  know  who  was  on  that  stretcher. 

Baxkxb.  But,  the  stretcher  was  on  the 
elevator? 

TOMLINSON.   Right. 

Bakkxx.  And  this  was  the  elevator  that 
Governor  Connally  would  have  taken,  or 
would  have  been  placed  on  to  go  to  the 
operating  room.  Is  that  right? 

ToMLiNSON.  Tes.  sir,  that's — that's  the  one 
be  went  up  on. 

CKONKiTZ.  Critics  have  claimed  that  In  fact 
the  bullet  came  from  the  President's 
stretcher,  which  would  rule  out  the  single 
bullet  theory.  But  the  President's  stretcher 
was  never  In  that  elevator  and  consequently 
Mr.  Tomllnson's  recollection  disposes  of  that 
particular  dispute.  It  does  not  dispose  of  an- 
other claim,  however,  the  claim  that  the  bul- 
let was  planted  on  the  Governor's  stretcher 
as  part  of  a  plot  to  link  Oswald  to  the  assas- 
sination. And  that  claim  can  never  be  dis- 
proved. 

The  bullet  Is  almost  Intact,  only  slightly 
flattened,  with  a  little  cone  of  lead  miss- 
ing from  the  rear  end.  Could  such  a  bullet 
have  penetrated  successively,  a  human  neck, 
a  hiiman  torso,  a  wrist  and  a  thigh,  and 
emerged  In  this  condition?  The  Commission 
used  animal  carcasses  and  blocks  of  gelatin 
to  test  the  bullet's  penetrating  power,  firing 
repeated  shots  from  Oswald's  rifle.  Now.  this 
Is  standard  technique.  But.  because  of  the 
difBculty  of  lining  up  such  a  shot,  the  Com- 
mission experts  fired  their  bullets  separately 
through  the  various  simulators.  Each  time 
they  measured  how  much  speed  the  bullet 
had  lost  from  Its  initial  2.000  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  In  the  end,  concluded  that  the  bul- 
let would  have  retained  enough  velocity 
to  penetrate  the  Governor's  thigh. 

But,  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  only  com- 
pletely valid  test  would  be  a  single  shot  di- 
rectly through  a  series  of  objects  with  the 
same  thickness  and  density  as  the  two  bodies. 
We  decided  to  make  that  shot. 

Rather.  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Olivier,  Chief  of 
Wound  Ballistics  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  who 
conducted  the  tests  for  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, served  as  consultant  to  CBS  News  In 
these  experiments  at  the  H.  P.  White  Bal- 
listics Laboratory.  Dr.  Olivier  suggested  using 
gelatin  blocks  to  simulate  human  tissue.  The 
main  object  was  to  line  up  targets  simulating 
the  President's  neck  and  the  Governor's 
chest,  wrist  and  thigh,  spaced  as  far  apart 
as  Mr.  Zapruder's  film  Indicated  they  were  In 
the  limousine,  and  then  to  see  how  far  a 
6.5  Mannllcher-Carcano  bullet  would  pene- 
trate. 

Extensive  research  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
has  shown  that  gelatin,  in  a  20  percent  con- 
centration, gives  a  good  simulation  of  hu- 
man tissue.  The  first  gelatin  block  was  made 
five  and  a  half  Inches  thick  to  simulate  the 
President's  neck,  with  cloth  added  to  repre- 
sent his  coat  and  shirt.  Set  two  feet  or  so 
away  was  a  12  Inch  block  representing  the 
Governor's  chest,  also  with  appropriate 
clothing.  This  high  speed  sequence,  taken  at 
22  000  frames  a  second,  shows  the  chest 
simulation  block  and  how  the  bullet, 
slightly  unstable  after  passing  through  neck 
simulation,  begins  to  turn  off  course  as  it 
tears  through  the  gelatin,  exiting  in  an  at- 
titude pointing  down. 


The  wrist  block  was  two  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  inset  with  masonlte  to  represent  bone. 
Beyond  was  a  fourth  gelatin  target  represent- 
ing the  Governor's  thigh.  Dr.  Olivier  told  re- 
porter Walter  Lister  about  the  tests. 

Oltviek.  When  the  bullet  struck  the  simu- 
lated neck,  It  was  perfectly  stable,  passed 
through  making  a  small  track  in  the  gelatin. 
This — this  very  closely  simulates  the  wound 
received  by  the  President.  It  was  a  small  en- 
trance and  a  small  exit,  as  described  on  the 
autopsy  report. 

Walter  Lister.  This  Is  about  the  way  it 
would  look  through  human  muscle  tissue? 
Oltvier.  Yes.  After  the  bullet  left  this  simu- 
lated neck,  and  passed  from  this  dense 
medium  into  any,  which  is  less  dense,  then  It 
had  a  chance  to  start  to  tip  and  by  the  time 
It  struck  this  block  it  was  tipped,  and  you 
can  see  the  difference:  a  much  larger  track 
In  the  gelatin  block,  which  represents  a  more 
serious  wound,  as  the  Governor  received.  In 
his  case,  the  bullet  passed  along  the  rib, 
fracturea  the  rib,  throwing  fragments  Into 
the  lung.  Of  course,  we  have  no  rib  here,  but 
it  still  simulates  passing  through  the  flesh. 

By  the  time  it  had  passed  through  here. 
It  had  lost  considerable  velocity,  and  entered 
the  simulated  wrist.  In  some  cases,  it  passed 
through  the  wrist;  In  other  cases,  it  lodged 
In  the  wrist.  Behind  this  wrist,  we  had 
another  gelatin  block,  representing  the 
Governor's  thigh.  In  none  of  the  cases  did 
this  thing  actually  f)enetrate  that,  but  It 
would  have  taken  very  little  more  velocity 
to  have  caused  a  similar  wound. 

Lister.  What  do  you  think  that  these  tests 
have  indicated  here? 

Olivier.  Well,  that  they — I  think  they  very 
strongly  show  that  this  one  bullet  could  have 
caused  all  the  wounds. 

Lister.  Did  someone  outline  these  experi- 
ments for  you? 

Olivier.  No,  I'm  afraid  I'm  guilty  of  the 
whole  business. 

Cronkite.  Our  tests  confirm  that  a  single 
bullet  could  indeed  have  wounded  t>oth  men. 
But  conceding  that  It  is  possible,  we  must 
also  ask  If  it  is  probable.  We  asked  two  dis- 
tinguished pathologists,  both  exjierienced  in 
the  study  of  wounds,  to  give  us  their  best 
Judgment.  They  are  Dr.  William  P.  Enos  of 
Northern  Virginia  Doctors  Hospital,  who  has 
studied  wounds  both  as  a  military  and  civil- 
ian pathologist;  and  Dr.  Cyril  Wecht,  from 
whom  we  heard  earlier.  First.  Dr.  Enos  with 
Dan  Rather : 

Enos.  I  have  had  cases  in  which  tbe  mis- 
siles have  gone  through  relatively  heavy  bone 
and  very  Uttle  deformity.  The  fact  that  It 
went  through  two  men  Is  perfectly  accept- 
able because  of  Its  velocity. 

Rather.  Now.  most  of  us  have  an  Idea  that 
the  minute  a  bullet  hits  a  bone  that  It  shat- 
ters that  bullet. 

Enos.  No.  not  necessarily.  Again,  It  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  the  missile,  of 
the  bullet.  If  it's  a  full-Jacketed  bullet  it 
can  remain  intact  with  very  little  or  no 
deformity. 

Rather.  Is  It  impossible  that  the  bullet 
would  have  gone  through  President  Kennedy, 
gone  through  Governor  Connally  and  not 
suffered  any  more  damage  than  is  shown  in 
this  photograph? 

Enos.  No.  without  hedging.  In  medicine 
we  always  fall  back  upon  the  trite  expres- 
sion; we  never  like  to  say  that  something  is 
Impossible.  I — I  would  say  that  it  is  highly 
Improbable.  I — I — I  would  hesitate,  really,  to 
say  that  it's  absolutely  100  percent  Impos- 
sible, but  it  is  highly  improbable.  Another 
one.  you  see,  another  one  of  the  very  many 
highly  improbables  that  we  are  asked  to 
accept  by  the  Warren  Commission,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  validity  of  their  full  Report. 

Cronkite.  The  most  persuasive  critic  of 
the  single  bullet  theory  is  the  man  who 
might  be  expected  to  know  best,  the  victim 
himself,  Texas  Governor  John  Connally.  Al- 
though he  accepts  the  Warren  Report's  con- 
clusion, that  Oswald  did  all  the  shooting,  be 


has  never  believed  that  the  first  bullet  could 
have  hit  both  the  President  and  hlmseU. 

CoNNALLT.  The  only  way  that  I  could  ever 
reconcile  my  memory  of  what  happened  and 
what  occurred,  with  respect  to  the  one  bullet 
theory,  is  that  It  had  to  be  the  second  bullet 
that  might  have  hit  us  both. 

Barker.  Do  you  believe.  Governor  Con- 
nally, that  the  first  bullet  could  have  missed. 
the  second  one  hit  both  of  you,  and  the  third 
one  hit  President  Kennedy? 

Connally.  That's  possible.  That's  possible. 
Now.  the  best  witness  I  know  doesn't  believe 
that. 

Barker.  Who  is  the  best  witness  you  know? 
Connally.  Nellie  was  there,  and  she  saw  it. 
She  believes  the  first  bullet  hit  him.  because 
she  saw  him  after  he  was  hit.  She  thinks  the 
second  bullet  hit  me,  and  the  third  bullet 
hit  him. 

Mrs.  Connally.  The  first  sound,  the  first 
shot.  I  heard,  and  turned  and  looked  right 
into  the  President's  face.  He  was  clutching 
Ills  throat,  and  Just  slumped  down.  He  Just 
had  a — a  look  of  nothingness  on  bis  face. 
He — he  didn't  say  anything.  But  that  was 
the  first  shot. 

The  second  shot,  that  hit  John — well,  of 
course,  I  could  see  him  covered  with — with 
blood,  and  his — his  reaction  to  a  second  shot. 
The  third  shot,  even  though  I  didn't  see  the 
President,  I  felt  the  matter  all  over  me,  and 
I  could  see  It  all  over  the  car. 

So  I'll  Just  have  to  say  that  I  think  there 
were  three  shots,  and  that  I  had  a  reaction 
to  three  shots.  And — that's  Just  what  I 
believe. 

Connally.  Beyond  any  question,  and  I'll 
never  change  my  opinion,  the  first  bullet 
did  not  hit  me.  The  second  bullet  did  hit  me. 
The  third  bullet  did  not  hit  me. 

Now,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  all  I  can  say 
with  any  finality  Is  that  If  there  Is — If  the 
single  bullet  theory  Is  correct,  then  It  had 
to  be  the  second  bullet  that  hit  President 
Kennedy  and  me. 

Cronkite.  The  Governor  insists  that  he 
heard  a  shot  before  he  was  struck,  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  have  been  struck  by 
the  first  bullet,  as  the  Warren  Commission 
supposes. 

Those  of  you  who  were  with  us  last  night 
remember  that  we  cited  Indications  in  the 
Zapruder  film  that  it  was  Oswald's  first  shot. 
fired  earlier  than  the  Commission  believed, 
which  missed.  Now  If  that  Is  so,  then  the 
Governor  could  Indeed  have  heard  a  shot  and 
begun  reacting  to  it  before  he  himself  was 
hit.  We  have.  In  fact,  three  theories  to  explain 
the  same  facts — the  single  bullet  theory, 
the  second  assassin  theory,  the  theory  that 
all  three  bullets  that  were  fired  found  their 
targets. 

Our  own  view,  on  the  evidence,  is  that  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  the  single  bullet  theory. 
But,  to  believe  the  other  theories  is  even  more 
difficult.  If  the  Governor's  wounds  were 
caused  by  a  separate  bullet,  then  we  must 
believe  that  a  bullet  passed  through  the 
President's  neck,  emerged  at  high  velocity 
on  a  course  that  was  taking  it  directly  Into 
the  middle  of  the  automobile,  and  then  van- 
ished without  a  trace. 

Or,  we  can  complicate  matters  even  fur- 
ther, as  some  do,  by  adding  a  second  assassin, 
who  fires  almost  simultaneously  with  Oswald, 
and  whose  bullet  travels  miraculously  a  tra- 
jectory identical  with  Oswald's,  and  that 
second  assassin,  too.  vanishes  without  a 
trace.  Difficult  to  believe  as  the  single  bullet 
theory  may  be.  It  seems  to  be  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  all  those  that  are  available.  In  the 
end.  like  the  Commission,  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  single  bullet  wounded  both  President 
Kennedy  and  Governor  Connally. 

The  Warren  Report's  contention  that  there 
was  only  one  assassin  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  all  the  wounds  suffered  by  both  men 
were  inflicted  by  no  more  than  three  shots, 
fired  from  behind  and  above  them.  We  have 
heard  Captain  Humes,  as  well  as  other  doc- 
tors and   experts.  We   have  looked  hard  at 
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the  single  bullet  theory.  The  case  Is  a  strong 
one. 

There  Is  not  a  single  item  of  hard  evidence 
for  a  second  assassin.  No  wound  that  can  be 
attributed  to  him.  No  one  who  saw  him,  al- 
though he  wovUd  have  been  firing  In  full  view 
of  a  crowded  plaza.  No  bullets.  No  cartridge 
cases.  Nottilng  tangible. 

If  the  demands  for  certainty  that  are  made 
upon  the  Commission  were  applied  to  its 
critics,  the  theory  of  a  second  assassin  would 
vanish  before  it  was  spoken. 

As  for  the  Governor,  he  now  concedes  he 
might  have  been  struck  by  the  bullet  that 
pierced  that  President's  throat.  And  our  own 
investigation  makes  It  likely  that  the  bullet 
was  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  that  Oswald 
fired.  The  Governor's  objections,  which  were 
the  most  troubling  of  all,  now  disappear.  CBS 
News  concludes,  therefore,  that  Oswald  was 
the  sole  assassin. 

But  was  he  truly  alone?  Or  were  there 
others  in  dark  shadows  behind  him,  co- 
authors of  a  plot  in  which  Oswald  was  cast 
as  a  trlggerman?  Tomorrow  we  will  look  Into 
those  charges,  and  concern  ourselves  with 
Officer  Tlppit,  with  Jack  Ruby,  and  the  murky 
accounts  and  strange  personages  Introduced 
Into  the  case  by  District  Attorney  Jim  Gar- 
rison In  New  Orleans. 

Garrison.  He  did  not  touch  a  gun  on  that 
day.  He  was  a  decoy  at  first,  and  then  he  was 
a  patsy,  and  then  he  was  a  victim. 

Cronkite.  We  will  hear  Garrison,  and  some 
of  those  whom  he  has  Involved.  And  we  will 
try  to  answer  the  third  of  our  major  ques- 
tions: Was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy? 


HON.  PATSY  MINK  SPEECH 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGs]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
ablest — and  certainly  one  of  our  most 
attractive — colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Patsy  Mink,  delivered 
a  stirring  address  to  members  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  meeting  with  their  husbands 
in  my  home  city  of  New  Orleans  last 
week. 

In  her  inspirational  speech  to  the 
ladies  on  August  22,  Mrs.  Mink  said  the 
women  of  America  should  join  together 
in  a  massive  volunteer  effort  "dedicated 
to  the  eradication  of  poverty,  crime,  dope 
addiction,  juvenile  delinquency,  preju- 
dice, and  hate.  That  these  remain  in  our 
country  as  unsolved  problems  is  an  enig- 
ma totally  incompatible  with  our  wealth, 
our  intelligence,  and  our  image." 

Our  lovely  colleague  pointed  out  to  the 
VPW  ladies  that  their  good  works  can  be 
particularly  helpful  and  fruitful  for  the 
young  people  who  are  shackled  by  the 
bonds  of  poverty.  She  listed  the  many 
productive  national  programs  now  lon- 
derway  to  improve  the  education,  the 
health  and  the  opportunities  of  so  many 
young  citizens  whose  parents  and  fam- 
ilies have  been  ground  down  by  the 
weight  of  poverty. 

Said  Mrs.  Mink: 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  save  the 
poverty  entrapped  adults,  but  for  the  youth 
there  Is  still  time,  and  It  Is  to  them  that  the 
government's  efforts  are  primarily  directed: 


headstart  pre-school  education,  Job  train- 
ing centers  for  the  teenagers,  nelghljorhood 
youth  programs  to  keep  the  chUdren  from 
becoming  school  dropouts,  halfway  houses 
to  help  the  young  people  overcome  tempta- 
tions to  delinquency,  school  lunch  programs 
to  feed  the  hungry,  housing  programs,  med- 
ical and  dental  services  for  the  poor,  part- 
time  Jobs  during  the  school  year,  loans  to 
go  to  college  so  that  none  need  be  denied 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  be  educated,  and 
many  other  deeply  chlld-orlented  national 
programs.  All  of  these  need  your  help  and 
support. 

Mrs.  Mink's  call  for  a  nationwide 
Women's  Corps  to  work  for  these  goals 
is  most  noble  and  constnactive,  and  I  am 
proud  to  salute  our  colleague  for  her  in- 
spirational message  to  this  national  orga- 
nization. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in 
Congress  have  a  duty  and  responsibility 
to  assure  the  women  of  our  country  that 
these  programs  we  have  laimched  are 
sustained  and  expanded  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  taken 
herculean  steps  to  provide  the  productive 
avenues  through  which  our  young  people 
can  enjoy  to  the  fullness  of  their  capa- 
bilities the  abundant  opportunities  of  this 
great  land  of  ours.  We  must  do  our  ut- 
most to  spread  the  opportunities  of  our 
Nation  to  more  and  more  of  our  people — 
we  must  open  the  way  to  the  youthful 
poor  of  our  country  so  that  they  can 
emerge  from  their  Invisible  station  to 
partake  of  all  the  joys  and  benefits  of 
the  United  States. 

Patsy  Mink,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  rendered 
a  signal  service  by  her  address  to  the 
ladies  auxiliary  of  the  VPW,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Her  address  follows: 
Speech  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink 
Before  the  National  Convention  or  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  or  For- 
eign Wars  in  New  Orleans,  AtrctrsT  22.  1967 
Madam  President,  delegates  and  members 
of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  able  to  participate  In  your 
1967  National  Convention  here  In  New  Or- 
leans. I  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  Join 
you  tills  morning  to  extend  to  you  the  special 
greetings  of  the  people  of  my  State  of  HawaU 
who  share  with  you  your  vital  concerns  for 
the  future  of  our  great  country.  We  are  at  a 
particularly  critical  period  in  our  nation's 
history,  and  the  stage  is  set  for  a  renewed 
effort  and  dedication  by  the  women  across 
this  land  to  help  towards  the  goals  of  a 
strengthened  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  and 
fabric  of  oiir  society  towards  which  we,  as 
women,  are  especially  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  love  and  understanding. 

We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  our  husbands 
and  sons  are  being  asked  once  again  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  family  and  of  life 
Itself.  15,000  young  men  have  already  given 
their  lives  In  Vietnam  over  the  years  and  If 
there  Is  one  shining  symbol  that  stands  as 
Justification  for  their  sacrifice  for  this  nation, 
it  is  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  that  those 
who  win  live  on  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
true  liberty.  Here  is  where  we  at  hom^  must 
not  fall  them.  We  have  been  asked  and  im- 
plored by  our  nation's  leaders  and  by  our 
President  to  help  build  a  truly  great  America. 
We  are  dally  being  urged  to  understand  and 
support  the  pursuits  of  the  nation,  to  com- 
mit each  citizen  to  programs  which  will  help 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  Americans 
who  have  yet  to  enjoy  either  happiness  or 
security.  In  a  sense  there  are  two  wars  being 
waged,  one  International,  10,000  miles  away 
m  a  distant  Vietnam,  and  the  other  right 
here  in  our  home  communities,  in  our  states 


and  In  our  large  cities.  It  is  to  the  latter  that 
I  wish  to  address  my  few  comments  this 
morning,  because  It  is  the  one  to  which  each 
of  us,  you  and  I,  can  and  must  dedicate 
our  fullest  attention  and  energies,  else  v.e 
shall  have  consumed  before  our  very  eyes  the 
values  and  virtues  of  a  free  nation. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  not  unwilling 
as  a  people  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  all 
free  and  equal  men.  women  and  children  are 
entitled  to  live.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
In  this  audience  today  who  in  their  own 
communities  are  leaders  of  various  civic- 
minded  efforts  predicated  upon  the  constant 
urgency  for  all  to  give  freely  and  willingly  of 
themselves  to  help  those  within  our  society 
who  lac'K  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  an  ade- 
quate education,  a  self-sustaining  Job.  health 
facilities  and  services,  and  decent  housing. 
For  many  millions  today,  these  treasured 
goals  are  largely  unattainable  without  our 
help  and  assistance.  Those  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress who  are  working  towards  these  ends 
through  national  legislation,  realize  that  the 
larger  effort  must  still  come  from  the  citi- 
zens themselves,  and  that  government  can 
only  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  local  action  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  more  urgent  needs  of 
these  distressed  and  unfortunate,  whose  very 
presence  is  hard  to  contemplate. 

In  a  generally  affluent  nation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  discuss  the  questions  of  public  sacri- 
fice that  Is  still  required  for  greatness.  Too 
many  of  us  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
our  own  country's  history,  and  the  sacri- 
fices that  were  made  by  our  forefathers  that 
this  nation  might  be  born.  Patriotism  Is  too 
often  regarded  only  superficially,  as  rever- 
ence for  the  flag,  in  the  songs  sung  about 
America,  in  our  words  of  respect  for  our 
fighting  men  overseas,  when  the  true  mean- 
ing of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  is 
Imbedded  In  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of 
the  great  men  who  sought  to  create  a  land 
of  the  free  and  who  established  fu.  us  the 
code  of  liberty  which  is  the  true  and  shining 
glory  of  this  republic. 

Let  me  remind  you  about  some  of  the 
great  heroes  of  yesterday  who  sacrificed  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  which  has 
become  today  the  essence  of  our  democracy. 
Who  were  these  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  what  sacrifices  did  they 
make? 

First,  do  you  remembei  Samuel  Adams  of 
Massachusetts?  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Sons  of  Liberty  whose  words  and 
actions  led  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  He  was 
hunted  for  treason,  and  In  the  end  died  In 
poverty. 

Do  you  remember  Charles  Carroll  of 
Maryland?  He  was  then  one  of  tht  three 
wealthiest  men  in  America,  who  gladly  risked 
his  life  and  all  of  his  property  for  the  sake 
of  freedom  and  Independet^ce.  When  he 
signed  the  Declaration,  he  knev  that  with 
the  stroke  of  his  pen  he  had  surrendered 
his  entire  wealth  and  all  his  earthly  pos- 
sessions. 

And  did  you  know  that  John  Hancock 
was  one  of  the  richest  men  In  New  England 
who  also  risked  his  entire  fortune! 

History  records  that  William  Ellery  of 
Rhode  Island  acknowledged  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  that  It  was 
well  accepted  that  each  could  well  be  sign- 
ing his  own  death  warrant! 

Georgia's  Lyman  Hall  saw  his  plantation 
home  sacked  and  burned;  William  Floyd  at 
New  York  had  his  home  also  burned  to  the 
ground;  Benjamin  Harrison,  Speaker  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  fled  from  town  to  town 
to  keep  from  being  captured;  Thomas  Hey- 
ward,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  was  held  a 
prisoner  by  the  British  for  over  a  year,  as 
was  Arthur  Middleton,  also  of  South  CaroUna 
and  many  others.  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  Immense  wealth  was  given  to 
George  Washington's  army,  died  in  debtors' 
prison  years  later. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  men  whose 
lives  and  sufferings  have  made  the  spirit 
of  America  so  rich  and  so  full!  In  our  hur- 
ried lives  today,  we  forget  that  the  homage 
we  pay  to  our  country  largely  belongs  to 
these  men  who  built  it  with  their  irrevo- 
cable and  total  dedication  to  the  noblest 
principles  of  mankind. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  later  we  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  give  with  that  same  fervor 
our  utmost  to  achieve  the  goals  which  have 
yet  to  be  attained  for  many  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  I  Join  this  call  today  in  urging 
that  for  the  women  of  America  this  is  a 
special  mission  for  which  we  are  uniquely 
qualified. 

Let  us  Join  together  to  bolster  the  family 
life  of  America,  to  help  give  our  troubled 
youth  today  that  deserving  promise  of  a 
brighter  future.  Let  us  work  to  infuse  In 
them  that  spirit  of  America  which  we  take 
so  much  for  granted  and  urge  them  to  see 
that  our  heritage  is  truly  still  the  most  Im- 
portant single  ideal  around  which  the  young 
people  can  seek  the  attainment  of  individual 
goals. 

Let  xis  not  close  our  eyes,  ever  so  warm  and 
sympathetic  to  the  cries  and  heartbreaks 
of  our  own  children,  to  the  outcries  and 
despair  of  the  countless  other  children  who 
need  our  courageous  voices  to  sustain  them 
and  to  uplift  them  from  their  lonely  and 
miserable  existence. 

Yes,  Inexplicably  it  does  take  courage  to- 
day to  express  our  concerns  for  our  neigh- 
bor. And  thousands  of  women  today  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity  to  love  their 
neighbors.  They  have  volunteered  from  all 
walks  of  life — they  have  started  day  care 
centers  for  the  underprivileged — they  have 
responded  to  the  call  for  help  in  a  great 
variety  of  neighborhood  centers — they  are 
serving  in  legal  aid  offices,  in  hospitals,  in 
schools,  in  recreation  centers,  and  In  in- 
nximerable  other  service  agencies  in  their 
home  communities. 

The  women  of  America  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  and  challenge  for  nurturing  in 
their  own  children  the  moral  character  and 
Integrity  to  become  proud  citizens  of  this 
great  democracy.  As  we  have  not  failed  in 
our  Individual  efforts  with  our  own  flesh, 
let  us  not  fail  as  a  group.  Ours  Is  the  task 
to  ply  our  patience  and  endurance  to  the 
work  of  this  Nation  in  building  human  dig- 
nity through  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

There  la  no  better  way  I  know  that  we  can 
help  than  through  our  efforts  as  volunteers. 
We  can  serve  as  a  massive  Women's  Corps 
dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  poverty, 
crime,  dope  addiction,  Juvenile  delinquency, 
prejudice  and  hate.  That  these  remain  in  our 
country  as  unsolved  problems  is  an  enigma 
totally  Incompatible  with  our  wealth,  our 
intelligences  and  our  image. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that 
women  are  among  the  most  severely  hit  by 
poverty  and  by  unemployment?  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  14  million  women 
in  this  plight  today.  All  too  often  we  think 
only  of  the  rich  widow  and  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  women.  But  what  of  these 
others,  who  have  Just  barely  enough  to  feed 
their  children,  who  must  witness  t*-.e  de- 
teriorating of  their  children's  bodies  from 
lack  of  proper  food  and  medical  attention, 
and  who  through  their  own  lack  of  educa- 
tion, cannot  appreciate  the  even  greater 
stunting  of  their  children's  minds  because 
they  cannot  give  to  them  the  offerings  of 
music,  the  soiind  of  a  poem,  or  the  mysteries 
of  the  storybook?  Many  of  these  women  try. 
they  go  out  to  work  for  the  lowest  wages  paid 
anyone,  and  leave  their  young  children  un- 
attended or  ill-cared  for  to  play  on  the 
streets  alone. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  xis  to  save  the 
poverty  entrapped  adults,  but  for  the  youth 
there  is  still  time,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
government's  efforts  are  primsu'ily  directed; 


beadstart  pre-school  education.  Job  training 
centers  for  the  teenagers,  neighborhood 
youth  programs  to  keep  the  children  from 
becoming  school  dropouts,  halfway  houses  to 
help  the  young  people  overcome  temptations 
to  delinquency,  school  lunch  programs  to 
feed  the  hungry,  housing  programs,  medical 
and  dental  services  for  the  poor,  part-time 
Jobs  during  the  school  year,  loans  to  go  to 
college  so  that  none  need  to  be  denied  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  be  educated,  and  many 
other  deeply  child-oriented  national  pro- 
grams. All  of  these  need  your  help  and  sup- 
port. I  know  that  we  can  count  on  you  to  do 
your  part  to  keep  this  effort  meaningful  and 
productive  of  a  way  of  life  rich  and  full  of 
potential  for  our  precious  American  youth! 

President  Johnson  has  time  and  again 
cited  the  women  of  America  for  their  ca- 
pacity to  serve,  for  their  perseverance,  and 
for  their  compassion  and  understanding  of 
human  suffering.  Let  us  respond  to  his  call 
by  giving  of  our  hearts  tenfold  more  thaia 
that  required  of  us  by  duty  alone. 

I  am  confident  that  In  this  mission  we  will 
be  enriching  our  own  lives  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  our  efforts  mean  a  better  life  for 
someone  else.  As  a  simple  citizen  of  America, 
I  humbly  offer  you  this  significant  challenge 
and  ask  that  you  consider  what  you  can  give 
in  the  name  of  and  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow 
American. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN INDUSTRIALIST— HENRY  J. 
KAISER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  great  empire  builder  in  Af- 
rica, once  said,  "So  little  done,  so  much 
to  do." 

These  words  were  the  philosophy  not 
only  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  also  of  the  emi- 
nent American  industrialist  who  passed 
away  last  week — Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Mr. 
Kaiser's  driving  spirit  and  his  activist  life 
are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  industrial 
empire  which  he  left  in  our  country,  but 
also  in  the  philosophy  of  a  man  who  ex- 
emplified the  very  best  of  the  American 
dream. 

Prom  the  man  who  built  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries and  affiliated  Kaiser  companies  into 
an  organization  with  assets  of  more  than 
$2.7  billion  and  aggregate  annual  sales  of 
over  $2.1  billion,  and  plants  in  33  States 
and  40  other  nations,  we  have  many  com- 
ments of  his  boundless  energy  and  drive, 
such  as: 

Let's  keep  on  being  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion that's  never  satisfied  with  Itself.  I  cer- 
tainly haven't  been  a  bit  satisfied  with  my- 
self. I  ought  to  get  more  done  when  there's 
so  much  to  do.  LeVa  not  stifle  Ideas  by  in- 
action. We  can.  if  we  will,  keep  forever  build- 
ing the  tomorrow  that  Is  better  than  yester- 
day. We  face  stupendous  changes,  but  we've 
never  feared  change.  We've  always  relished 
the  challenges. 

These  words  are  the  hallmark  of  the 
imagination,  intelligence,  and  spirit  that 
was  Henry  Kaiser.  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  and  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
know  this  man,  and  his  character  was  in 
the  mold  of  the  foremost  Americans  who 


have  forged  a  great  country  out  of  a 
wilderness — who  have  built  the  United 
States  into  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  forefathers 
of  our  Nation,  Henry  J.  Kaiser  built  his 
industrial  empire  on  the  highest  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  foresake  the  principles 
of  honesty,  integrity,  and  hard  work. 
These  traits  were  an  integral  part  of  his 
makeup,  his  nature.  As  he  once  said: 

I  have  never  felt  It  means  much  to  earn 
money  for  money's  sake. 

Part  and  parcel  of  his  personality,  too, 
v,-as  his  eternal  optimism,  and  his  con- 
sistant  vision  of  the  future.  In  the  spirit 
of  Robert  Browning,  who  said: 

A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or 
what's  a  heaven  for. 

Mr.  Kaiser  said: 

I  always  have  to  dream  up  there  against 
the  stars.  If  I  don't  dream  I'll  make  it.  I 
won't  even  get  close. 

But  Mr.  Kaiser  always  put  his  vision 
to  work.  As  he  also  said: 

It  is  always  good  to  get  on  high  ground 
and  see  the  vision.  But  I  can  never  escape 
the  urge  to  do  something  about  It. 

And  do  something  about  it  he  did.  In 
fopging  a  great  industrial  empire  with 
assets  of  more  than  $2.7  billion  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  Mr.  Kaiser 
contributed  significantly  to  the  economic 
development  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  people. 

From  my  own  observation,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Kaiser's  contributions  have  been 
particularly  significant  in  my  home  State 
of  Louisiana.  In  the  past  20  years  since 
Kaiser  industries  began  operations  in 
Louisiana,  more  than  $450  million  has 
been  invested  in  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  five  plants  in  my  State.  The 
total  employment  at  these  plants  is  about 
4,200,  and  the  total  annual  payroll  ex- 
ceeds $42  million. 

Today,  Louisiana  is  third  ranking 
among  the  Nation's  13  aluminum  pro- 
ducing States,  and  the  largest  aluminum 
reduction  plant  in  our  country  is  located 
at  Chalmette  near  New  Orleans.  In  fact, 
40  percent  of  our  Nation's  domestic  alu- 
minum is  produced  at  the  Chalmette 
plant— that  is,  260,000  tons  annually. 

As  a  further  note  of  the  economic 
contribution  which  Kaiser  works  make 
to  my  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
$70  million  is  spent  by  the  companies 
each  year  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
materials  and  services  to  keep  the  five 
plants  in  full  operation.  In  the  years 
1964-67,  Kaiser  industries  will  spend  a 
total  of  $77  million  for  expansion  and 
capital  improvements  to  its  Louisiana  fa- 
cilities. The  largest  of  these  investments 
for  expansion  and  improvement — a  total 
of  $25  million — was  spent  to  triple  the 
capacity  of  the  alumina  works  plant  at 
Gramercy,  which  produces  about  620,000 
tons  of  alumina  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  started  operations  in 
Louisiana  in  1946  with  the  purchase  of 
an  alumina -producing  plant  at  Baton 
Rouge.  Today,  that  plant  produces  more 
than  $950,000  tons  of  alumina  annually, 
and  $6.1  million  is  being  spent  to  im- 
prove the  facilities,  including  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  dock. 
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The  opening  of  Kaiser  operations  at 
the  Baton  Rouge  plant  was  followed  in 
1951  by  the  completion  of  the  Chalmette 
works,  America's  largest  aluminum  re- 
duction plant. 

The  Gramercy  works,  the  company's 
second  alumina  producing  plant,  were 
opened  in  1959.  Two  years  later,  the 
Kaiser  chemicals  plant  at  Gramercy  was 
completed  as  the  first  industrial  chemical 
works  for  Kaiser  Industries  in  the  United 
States.  In  1965,  a  Kaiser  calcined  coke 
plant  was  opened  at  Norco,  where  150,000 
tons  of  calcined  coke  are  produced  each 
year. 

As  the  industrial  might  of  Louisiana 
continues  to  grow,  the  Kaiser  Industries' 
contribution  to  the  economy  and  pros- 
perity of  my  State  will  march  forward 
with  Louisiana.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
my  State  is  indebted  to  the  development 
of  Kaiser  Industries  in  Louisiana,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  this  great  corpora- 
tion and  its  affiliated  companies,  and 
their  departed  leader,  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  a  project  which  was  dear- 
est to  Mr.  Kaiser's  heart.  I  refer  to  the 
world's  largest  private  systems  of  hos- 
pitals and  prepaid  medical  care.  This 
comprehensive  medical  care  program, 
which  Mr.  Kaiser  organized  and  devel- 
oped, was  begun  to  provide  his  workers 
and  their  families  with  proper  health 
care  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  West. 
During  World  War  II,  the  plan  was  ex- 
tended to  shipyard  workers,  and  later, 
by  public  demand,  it  was  opened  up  to 
other  groups,  industries,  and  individuals. 
Today,  this  program  is  serving  a  cross- 
section  of  citizens  In  California,  Oregon, 
and  Hawaii.  Today  this  fine  medical  care 
program  has  a  membership  of  some  1.8 
million,  of  which  only  5  percent  are  em- 
ployees of  Kaiser  Industries  and  its  affil- 
iated companies.  The  system  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year,  and  its 
facilities  Include  18  hospitals,  with  3,200 
beds  and  more  than  40  medical  clinics  in 
the  three  Western  States.  Professional 
services  are  provided  by  some  1,500  doc- 
tors who  conduct  their  own  partnerships. 

This  program  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  Mr.  Kaiser's 
personality — and  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  establishing  this  fine  medical  care 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  eventful  and 
active  life  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  and  four 
worthy  editorials  on  the  good  works  of 
this  man  from  the  Wasliington  Post  of 
August  26,  1967;  the  Washington  Daily 
News;  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  all  appearing  on  last  Sat- 
urday, August  26,  1967.  The  biographical 
sketch  and  the  editorials  follow: 

Hekrt  J.  Kaiser:    1967  Biography 
Henry  J.  (John)  Kaiser  is  an  industrialist 
with  world-wide  Interests,  a  builder,  and  a 
founder   of   hospitals   and    a   medical    care 
program. 

As  an  Industrialist  Henry  Kaiser  Is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Kaiser  Industries  Cor- 
poration and  head  of  the  afQliated  KalBer 
Companies  that  have  assets  exceeding  (2.7- 
bUllon  in  33  states  and  more  than  40  coun- 
tries overesas. 

As  a  builder  he  has  constructed  roada, 
dams,  tunnels,  ships  and  a  dozen  Industries 
In  a  half-century. 


As  the  founder  of  a  medical  care  program 
In  the  western  United  States,  he  has  worked 
with  partnerships  of  physicians,  built  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  established  a  nursing 
school  and  contributed  to  medical  education. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  born  on  May  9,  1882 
In  a  white  frame  farmhouse  at  Sprout 
Brook,  New  York,  one  of  four  children  of 
Francis  J.  Kaiser,  a  shoemaker,  and  Mary 
Yops  Kaiser,  a  practical  nurse,  both  Immi- 
grants from  Germany. 

YOUNG    KAISER    BtHLDS   PHOTOGRAPHY    BUSINESS 

He  left  school  at  13  to  take  a  Job  at  $1.50 
a  week  as  a  cash  boy  In  a  drygoods  store  at 
Utlca  In  upstate  New  York,  and  boosted 
his  income  by  taking  photographs  after 
working  hours.  Despite  lack  of  formal  edu- 
cation, he  always  was  learning.  His  rest- 
less, driving  spirit  was  constantly  seeking 
new  ways  of  doing  things.  Later,  the  same 
drive  challenged  his  managers,  engineers, 
and  other  employees  in  daring  projects  and 
new  ventures. 

Young  Henry  Kaiser  traveled  as  a  photo- 
graphic salesman  In  upper  New  York.  At 
Lake  Placid,  New  York,  he  offered  a  Mr. 
Brownell.  owner  of  a  photographic  shop,  to 
work  for  nothing  on  condition  that  if  he 
doubled  the  business  in  a  year,  he  would 
receive  a  half  interest.  He  trebled  the  busi- 
ness, became  a  Junior  partner  at  22.  bought 
out  the  business  a  year  later  and  added  new 
stores  at  Daytona  Beach  and  Miami,  Florida, 
and  Nassau.  Outside  his  first  store  he  placed 
a  prophetic  sign:  "Meet  the  Man  With  a 
Smile". 

BUILDING  CAREER  STARTS  IN  WEST 

Deciding  to  stake  his  future  with  the  West, 
he  moved  to  Spokane,  Washington,  in  1906 
and  was  hired  by  a  hardware  company,  later 
becoming  sales  manager.  He  went  into  con- 
struction in  1912  as  a  salesman  and  manager 
of  road  paving  contracts  in  Washington  and 
British  Columbia. 

It  was  in  1914  that  he  established  his 
first  company — Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company, 
Ltd. — at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  the  first  Job 
was  to  pave  a  road  two  miles  long  in  the 
Canadian  city.  He  was  then  32. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  he  continued 
road  paving  work  in  Washington,  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia  and  created  a  new  way  of 
doing  the  Job  by  replacing  mules  with  ma- 
chinery. Doing  Jobs  In  better  and  faster  new 
ways  became  a  Kaiser  trademark,  and  he 
saved  his  men  many  back-breaking  hours 
by  putting  pneumatic  tires  on  wheelbarrows 
and  dlesel  engines  in  bulldozers. 

He  won  his  first  Job  in  California  by  Jtimp- 
Ing  off  a  moving  train.  He  wanted  to  bid  on 
the  Job  of  building  a  30-mile  road  between 
Red  Bluff  and  Redding  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, but  the  train  didn't  stop  at  Redding. 
When  It  slowed  down  to  drop  off  the  mall, 
Henry  Kaiser  jumped  off.  He  won  the  con- 
tract and  in  1921  established  his  headquar- 
ters in  Oakland,  where  it  continues  today  in 
the  28-story  Kaiser  Center. 

It  was  on  this  first  California  Job  that 
Henry  Kaiser  demonstrated  another  of  his 
trademarks — speed.  At  that  time  the  average 
progress  for  paving  a  road  was  two  miles  a 
month.  Henry  Kaiser  tied  five  scrapers  to 
a  tractor.  Instead  of  one  to  a  team  of  horses, 
and  completed  one  mile  every  week. 

He  moved  into  the  sand  and  gravel  busi- 
ness In  1923  while  he  was  paving  a  road  be- 
tween Llvermore  and  Pleasanton  In  Califor- 
nia. The  aggregate  plant  developed  into 
Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel,  now  one  of  the  larg- 
est producers  of  aggregates  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  also  Henry  Kaiser's  start  In 
the  business  of  mining  and  processing  raw 
materials,  a  basic  strength  of  the  Kaiser 
companies  today. 

A   CUBAN    HIGHWAY   LED   TO   WESTERN    DAMS 

The  year  1927  was  a  turning  point  in 
Henry  Kaiser's  career  when  he  went  to  Cuba 
to  build  a  200-mlle,  500-brldge  highway.  It 
was  a  huge  project  for  the  young  contractor, 


and  the  principle  of  teamwork  learned  on 
this  Job  guided  his  future  work.  He  con- 
ceived the  Joint  venture  concept  that  led 
to  partnerships  and  associations  of  contrac- 
tors for  cooperative  construction  of  projects 
too  large  for  a  single  builder. 

It  was  in  Cuba  also  that  Henry  Kaiser 
realized  that  a  growing  organization  must 
develop  its  management  from  within  itself. 
He  went  into  the  business  of  hiring  young 
talent  and  training  his  future  leaders — 
"building  people"  as  he  described  It. 

The  Thirties  was  the  era  of  the  big  dams — 
first  Hoover,  726  feet  high,  then  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Hoover  Dam  was  constructed  by  a  Joint 
venture  combine  called  Six  Companies,  Inc., 
of  which  Henry  Kaiser  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  dam  was 
built  In  four  years — two  years  ahead  of 
schedule. 

While  the  dams  were  being  built.  Kaiser's 
men  were  building  piers  for  the  world's 
longest  bridge — the  San  Pranclsco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge,  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  pipelines  In  Kansas,  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
Arizona  and  Montana.  Up  to  the  start  of 
World  War  II,  Kaiser  and  associated  firms 
built  some  1,000  projects  totaling  $383- 
million. 

Another  dam  started  Henry  Kaiser  in  his 
Industrial  era.  Although  he  had  no  cement 
plant,  he  successfully  bid  to  supply  slx- 
mllllon  barrels  of  cement  to  build  Shasta 
Dam  in  northern  California  at  a  savings  of 
$1,683,866  under  the  next  lowest  bid.  With 
the  contract  In  hand,  he  built  a  cement  plant 
at  Permanente,  California,  in  only  seven 
months  from  start  of  construction  to  pro- 
duction. He  also  supplied  11-mllllon  tons 
of  aggregates  for  the  dam,  and  built  a  nine 
and  one-half  mile  conveyor  belt — then  the 
world's  longest — to  transport  the  material 
through  the  mountains. 

Today,  Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Corpora- 
tion Is  the  largest  cement  company  In  the 
West  with  annual  sales  of  $99-mllllon,  43 
plants  and  facilities  and  assets  of  $150 
million. 

SHIPBUILDING     WINS     WORLDWIDE     RECOGNITION 

In  1940  when  the  Allies  desperately  needed 
ships.  Britain  called  on  the  Kaiser  "know- 
how"  at  marshalling  men  and  materials  and 
contracted  for  Kaiser  to  build  shipyards  and 
30  cargo  ships — thus  began  the  shipbuilding 
program   that   won   world-wide   recognition. 

At  the  peak  of  the  shipbuilding  era,  Henry 
Kaiser  and  his  associates  operated  58  ship- 
ways  at  seven  yards  that  built  1,490  ships 
during  World  War  II — roughly  30  per  cent 
of  the  American  production  of  mechant  ship- 
ping in  this  period — plus  50  small  aircraft 
carriers.  The  Kaiser  shipyards  established  a 
reputation  for  speed,  averaging  one  new  ship 
a  day  and  an  aircraft  carrier  per  week. 

On  November  15.  1942,  the  Robert  E.  Peary 
was  launched — 4  days  and  16  hours  after  the 
keel  was  laid.  The  ship  was  complete  with 
bath  towels  and  sharpened  pencils  In  the 
chart  room.  The  Kaiser  streamlined,  mass 
production  of  ships  was  based  on  prefabrl- 
catlon  of  major  units  find  assembly  line 
fitting  of  the  parts  Into  the  whole. 

Today,  a  Kaiser  company.  National  Steel 
and  Shipbuilding  In  San  Diego,  California, 
continues  the  shipbuilding  heritage  and  has 
a  $300-mllllon  backlog  of  work. 

During  World  War  II,  Henry  Kaiser  also 
managed  the  largest  artillery  shell  operation 
in  the  U.S.  He  built  and  operated  two  mag- 
nesium plants  for  the  production  of  the 
light  metal  and  "goop,"  the  magnesium  in- 
cendiary. He  supplied  all  the  bulk  cement 
used  by  the  United  States  to  construct 
Pacific  fortifications.  He  operated  an  air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts  manufacturing  plant. 

One  acute  problem  of  the  World  War  II 
shipbuilder  was  the  availability  of  steel  ship 
plate  in  the  West,  so  Henry  Kaiser  buUt  his 
own  steel  plant  at  Fontana  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia— the  first  Integrated  steel  plant  In  thi 
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Western  United  SUtes.  Today.  Kaiser  Steel 
Corporation  U  th«  nlntb  largest  in  the  United 
States  vltta  aalea  of  «366-mUUon  annually. 

POSTWAB    PnilOD    l^tJNfMES    KAISKH'B   GKKATX8T 
GROWTH 

During  the  war.  Henry  Kalaer  looked  to 
tue  future  and  studied  the  postwar  needs. 
He  was  convinced  that  four  essentials  would 
oe  In  great  demand — metfils,  building  mate- 
rials, homes  and  automobiles.  He  anticipated 
a  growth  period  needing  steel,  cement  and 
sand  and  gravel,  and  he  also  saw  promise  In 
another  material — aluminum. 

In  1946.  Henry  Kaiser  entered  the  alumi- 
num business  by  leasing  surplus  plants  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  Industry 
sources  claimed  that  'aluminum  will  be  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears" — so  great  had  been  the 
war-time  expansion  of  capacity.  One  "expert" 
report  listed  16  reasons  why  Kaiser's  entry 
Into  aluminum  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Within  five  years.  Henry  Kaiser  and  his 
team  of  energetic  young  managers  were  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  more  aluminum  than 
the  entire  U.S.  annual  output  up  to  1937,  and 
In  its  first  20  years  Kaiser  Aluminum  was 
destined  to  expand  Its  capacity  to  approxi- 
mately five  time*  that  pre-war  level.  How 
It  was  accomplished  has  been  called  one  of 
America's  greatest  Industrial  success  stories. 
Kaiser's  constant  search  for  new  Ideas  antici- 
pated the  need  for  this  light  metal  that  would 
Jump  to  47  pounds  per  capita  and  1966  from 
only  10  pounds  In  1946.  The  four  reduction 
plants  in  Louisiana.  West  Virginia  and  Wash- 
ington have  an  annual  capacity  of  670,000 
tons.  Fabricating  plants  and  rolling  mills 
around  the  country  serve  the  nation  with 
literally  thousands  of  aluminum  products. 

Also,  the  company  Is  a  substantial  pro- 
ducer of  Industrial  chemicals,  refractories 
&nd  agriculture  fertilizers,  operating  nation- 
wide. Recently,  it  has  entered  the  nickel 
business.  Its  world-wide  operations  Include 
primary  aluminum  plants  In  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  fabricating  plants  in  Europe. 
Japan.  India.  Australia,  South  America  and 
Africa. 

Kaiser  Alumlniim  &  Chemical  Corporation 
today  has  a^ets  In  excess  of  Sl.l-bllllon  and 
annual  sales  exceeding  $781-mllHon.  The 
fotirth  largest  aluminum  producer  In  the 
world.  !t  has  88  plants  and  27,500  employees. 

MAKHTACTCrRX  OF  AtTTOMOBILES  BECOMES 
WORLD  WISE 

Believing  bis  men.  who  produced  ships 
faster  and  at  lower  cost  than  ever  before, 
could  make  a  contribution  In  the  pKMtwar 
production  of  automobiles.  Henry  Kaiser 
formed  the  Kalser-Prazer  Corporation  In 
1946.  Starting  from  scratch,  the  auto  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Willow  Run,  Michigan,  led 
the  Industry  in  producing  the  first  all-new 
car  since  1941.  Pioneering  the  postwar  styl- 
ing, the  new  company  overcame  terrific 
shortages  of  materials  In  its  first  full  year  of 
operations.  It  produced  its  own  engines.  Its 
own  bodies,  its  own  steering  gears:  It  built 
a  new  dealer  organization,  and  broke  all 
records  In  the  history  of  the  indxiatry  for 
number  of  new  cars  produced  by  a  starting 
company  In  a  new  plant. 

Automobile  manufacturing  In  the  postwar 
period  was  an  exceedingly  competitive  busi- 
ness. After  10  years  of  passenger  car  produc- 
tion in  which  750.000  Kaiser  cars  rolled  off  the 
assembly  line,  Henry  Kaiser  withdrew  from 
the  passenger  car  market  in  the  United  States 
and  concentrated  on  the  production  of  the 
famous  four-wheel-drive  'Jeep'  utility  vehi- 
cles in  this  country  and  overseas.  In  the  eso'ly 
Fifties,  he  started  complete  manufacturing 
facilities  of  motor  vehicles  In  South  America, 
establishing  Willys-Overland  do  BraSll  and 
Industrlas  Kaiser  Argentina. 

Today,  Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  manufac- 
tures a  wide  Tarlety  of  sports  and  compact 
cars,  station  wagons  and  'Jeep'  utility  ve- 
hicles In  the  United  States  and  in  33  foreign 
countrlea,  a«  well  aa  producing  numerous  mil- 


itary vehicles.  Kaiber  'Jeep'  sales  totalled 
t333-milllon  in  1966,  and  the  two  South 
American  companies  produced  121.000  vehi- 
cles, not  counting  other  'Jeep'  affiliate*  in 
more  than  SO  countries. 

KAISEa  STZEI.  BTTILDS  THE  WEST 

In  his  life-long  quest  to  "find  a  need  and 
fill  It,"  Henry  Kaiser  knew  that  the  Western 
United  States  could  not  reach  industrial  ma- 
turity and  provide  Jobs  and  products  for  vast 
population  growth  without  having  Its  own 
steel  Industry — "Steel,  the  Mother  of  Indus- 
tries." Skeptics  said  the  West  Coast  had 
neither  the  raw  materials  nor  sufficient  mar- 
kets to  gain  its  Independence  from  the  East- 
era  steel  sources. 

Mobilizing  private  capital  and  the  Kaiser 
management  team,  Henry  Kaiser  founded 
the  West's  first  and  only  fully  integrated  iron 
and  steel  Industry  In  southern  California  at 
Pontana  In  1941.  Its  iron  ore  deposits  are 
mined  only  164  miles  away  at  Eagle  Moun- 
tain, and  coking  coal  mines  are  In  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

In  Its  first  quarter  of  a  century.  Kaiser 
Steel  has  Invested  $713  million  In  plants, 
equipment  and  other  fixed  assets,  expanding 
steadily  with  each  peace-time  year.  It  has 
reached  a  capacity  of  three  million  ingot 
tons  a  year,  and  Its  multiple  rolling  mills 
and  fabrication  facilities  produce  the  array 
of  products  required  by  the  Industrialization 
of  the  West.  In  Its  25-year  history.  Kaiser 
Steel  has  produced  35-mllllon  tons  of  steel, 
sold  products  exceeding  t5-bllllon  and  paid 
its  employees  $1.5-billion  In  wages. 

In  a  pioneering  Innovation  In  human  rela- 
tions. Kaiser  Steel  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  have  developed  a  plan  of  shar- 
ing cost  savings  that  has  paid  participating 
employees  810.9-mllllon  in  cash  bonuses  and 
set  aside  $B  6-mlUlon  more  In  a  wage  and 
benefit  reserve.  At  the  same  time,  employees 
are  protected  against  technological  displace- 
ment. 

Kaiser  Steel  Is  36  per  cent  owner  of  the 
Hamersley  Iron  project  in  western  Australia, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  iron  ore  develop- 
ments. This  company  has  contracts  approach- 
ing $1  billion  for  sales  of  ore  over  a  16  year 
period  to  steel  companies  In  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope. The  rich  Iron  ore  deposits  of  Mt.  Tom 
Price,  named  for  a  Ufe-tlme  associate  of 
Henry  Kaiser,  started  shipments  In  Augvist, 
1966.  Ore  Is  hauled  to  the  Coast  on  Its  own 
182-mile  railroad  and  bulk-shipped  In  65,- 
000-ton  ore  ships. 

OTHER   COMPANIES   GEOW    t  NTJER   HENRY   ELAISER 

Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Company  has 
grown  to  the  ninth  largest  cement  manu- 
facturing company  In  the  United  States  with 
an  annual  capacity  to  19.7-miliion  barrels. 
Its  subsidiary.  Kaiser  Gypsum,  distributes 
Insulating  and  gypsum  board  products  In  29 
states  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Kaiser  Community  Homes,  formed  in  1945 
to  meet  the  postwar  housing  shortage,  has 
built  10,000  homes  in  California  and  led  to 
other  refil  estate  development  activities. 

In  Hawaii  since  1955,  Henry  Kaiser  directly 
supervised  the  building  of  the  1.146-room 
Hawaiian  Village  Hotel  (sold  to  Hilton);  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center;  a  813 'i 
million  cement  plant;  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  (also  sold). 
Kaiser  Is  now  building  the  new  community 
of  Hawall-Kal  at  Honolulu  for  an  ultimate 
population  of  60,000  residents. 

Kaiser  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Hawaiian  facilities.  Is  now 
developing  UHF  television  stations  in  De- 
troit, Pliiladelphla.  Boston,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco  and  Cleveland,  and  FM 
radio  stations  In  San  Francisco  and  Boston. 

The  engineers  and  managers  who  have 
"grown  up"  with  Henry  Kaiser  and  accom- 
plished the  so-called  "Impossible"  projects 
operate  Kaiser  Engineers  Division.  A  world- 
wide engineering  and  construction  firm,  it 
has  a  backlog  of  $800-mlllion  of  uncompleted 
work  thla  year. 


Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corporation 
develops  and  manufactures  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile components  and  electronic  equipment. 
Its  new  Kaiser  Fllte-Path  and  radar  con- 
verter systems  promise  Improved  safety  con- 
cepts for  the  aviation  Industry. 

HEALTH     PLAN     KAESER'S     FAVORITE     PROJECT 

Closest  to  Henry  Kaiser's  heart  has  been 
the  founding  of  the  world's  largest  private 
Initiative  system  of  hospitals  and  pre-paid 
medical  care.  When  he  was  16  years  old.  his 
mother  died  in  his  arms  for  lack  of  medical 
care.  He  resolved.  If  he  ever  could,  to  help 
others  protect  and  maintain  their  health. 

Kaiser's  opportunity  to  pioneer  In  meet- 
ing this  great  need  came  three  decades  ago 
when  he  was  building  pipelines  and  dams 
far  removed  from  hospitals  and  doctors.  The 
medical  care  program  evolved  from  the  need 
to  provide  workers  and  their  families  with 
health  care  in  remote  areas  of  the  west. 
The  plan  was  extended  to  the  shipyard 
workers  during  the  war,  and,  by  public  de- 
mand, was  subsequently  opened  to  other 
groups.  Industries  and  Individuals.  The  pro- 
gram Is  now  serving  a  cross-section  of  the 
public  In  California,  Oregon   and  Hawaii. 

The  non-profit  Kaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan,  emphasizing  preventive  medicine  and 
comprehensive  care,  now  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  1.5-mllllon  and  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  Facilities  now 
Include  18  hospitals,  with  3,200  beds,  and 
more  than  40  medical  clinics  in  the  three 
western  states.  Professional  services  are  pro- 
vided by  1,500  doctors  who  conduct  their 
own  partnerships. 

AWARDS    ACCLAIM     HENRT     KAISEB'S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Honorary  doctorate  degrees  conferred  upon 
Henry  Kaiser  Include:  Hobart  College,  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Montana  College  ol 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology,  University 
of  Nevada,  Marshall  College,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege and  University  of  California. 

He  has  been  decorated  vrtth  France's 
Legion  of  Honor,  Chevalier.  Awards  include 
the  New  Orleans'  Cunningham  Award  for 
contributions  to  advancement  of  Latin 
America;  International  Broadcast  Free  Enter- 
prise Award,  as  "distinguished  citizen  ex- 
emplifying that  free  enterprise  Is  the  true 
foundation  of  a  free  world";  Humanitarian 
Distinguished  Community  Service  Award  of 
International  Association  of  Machinists; 
Success  Unlimited  Philosophy  of  American 
Achievement  Award:  Jewish  War  Veterans  ol 
the  U.S.A.  Medal  of  Merit  for  "contribution 
to  human  relations  In  Industry";  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents  Award;  and  City  of 
Oakland  and  Alameda  County,  California, 
Kaiser  Day  and  Award  for  "inspiring  contri- 
bution to  community  progress  and  growth." 

Partly  because  of  his  pioneering  in  medical 
care  for  all.  in  1965  Henry  Kaiser  received 
the  Murray-Green  Humanitarian  Award.  "In 
recognition  of  notable  accomplishments  in 
voluntary  medical  care,  housing  and  labor- 
management  relations" — together  with  cita- 
tion from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stat- 
ing this  was  "the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
AFL-CIO  selected  an  outstanding  Industrial- 
ist to  receive  their  highest  honor  .  .  .  Henry 
Kaiser  epitomizes  a  departure  from  the  past 
...  a  pioneer  of  the  new  breed  of  responsible 
businessmen . . ." 

He  was  elected  by  students  of  U.S.  colleges 
as  favorite  industrialist  for  1963  Robbins 
Award  of  America  for  Inspiration  to  Youth; 
and  recognized  by  Fortune  magazine  as  a 
"Grand  Old  Man  of  Business."  and  that  no 
man  in  the  history  of  private  enterprise  had 
established   as   many   varied   Industries. 

In  Hawaii  during  recent  years,  Henry 
Kaiser  has  been  honored  with  Hawaii's  Sales- 
man of  the  Year  Award;  Order  of  the  Splin- 
tered Paddle  Award  .  .  .  "More  than  any 
American  of  this  era  a  legend  In  his  own 
lifetime — for  contributions  .  .  .  through  his 
vision,  leadership,  beliefs  and  his  deep  and 
abiding  understanding  of  the  need  for  good 
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human  relations";  Honolulu  Realty  Board 
Honorary  Membership;  Hawaii's  Father  of 
the  Year;  Resolutions  by  three  Hawaii  legis- 
latures hailing  Kaiser  oontrlbutlons  to 
Hawaiian  Islands'  development;  Hawaii's 
Native-Born  Citizen  of  the  Year;  Brotherhood 
Award  as  "Distinguished  Builder  of  Society." 
Still  the  pioneer  in  his  85th  year,  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  makes  his  home  in  Hawaii — a  legend 
In  his  own  lifetime — not  only  for  his  many 
accomplishments,  but  also  for  the  way  he 
has  done  them.  The  family  of  companies 
which  he  founded  now  exceeds  the  hundred 
mark.  Their  combined  assets  are  more  than 
»2.7-blllion.  Aggregate  annual  sales  exceed 
$2.1  billion.  Plants  and  facilities  total  190 
in  33  states  and  40  countries  overseas.  The 
annual  payroll  for  90,000  employees  exceeds 
$630-mllllon.  Shareholders  in  the  publicly- 
held  companies  total  140,000  investors. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  Honops  and  Memberships 

Doctor  of  Science  (1943)  :  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (1943)  :  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Doctor  of  Engineering  (1944)  :  Montana 
School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Montana. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (1948):  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  (1955)  :  Marshall 
College,  Huntington,  W.  Virginia. 

Doctor  of  Laws  ( 1956 )  :  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Mary's,  Calif. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (1961)  :  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  LaSalle  Medal  (1944):  LaSalle  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Cunningham  Award  (1957)  :  International 
House,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bobbins  Award  of  America  (1963):  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 

Degree  of  Chevalier,  Legion  of  Honor 
(1952)  :  Republic  of  France. 

The  Murray-Green  Award  (1965):  The 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

Order  of  the  Splintered  Paddle  (1966): 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Member:  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national 
honorary  business  fraternity;  The  Beavers, 
Los  Angeles,  construction  Industry  organiza- 
tion; Elks  Club,  Everett,  Washington; 
Walalae  Country  Club,  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
San  Francisco  Press  Club,  San  Francisco, 
California  (Honorary);  Automobile  Old 
Timers  Club,  New  York;  and  Newcomen  So- 
ciety of  North  America. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  20,  1967 J 
Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Henry  Kaiser  possessed  In  extraordinary 
abundance  that  kind  of  exuberant  vitality 
and  zest  for  achievement  which  seems  to  be 
a  secret  of  industrial  pre-eminence.  Robust 
and  hearty  in  nature  and  physique,  he  went 
to  work  when  he  was  13  at  $1.50  a  week  and 
built  out  of  that  beginning  an  industrial  em- 
pire reputed  to  have  assets  of  more  than  $2.7 
billion  with  aggregate  annual  sales  exceeding 
$2.1  billion  and  with  190  plants  and  facilities 
scattered  in  33  American  cities  and  40  foreign 
countries.  This  is  a  conspicuous  success  story 
In  an  old  and  honored  American  tradition. 

There  are  numerous  monuments  to  Henry 
Kaiser's  creative  and  ebullient  genius — the 
Hoover  Dam,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge,  levees,  pipelines,  cement,  gypsum, 
steel  and  aluminum  plants,  shipbuilding 
yards,  automobile  factories.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking,  unusual  and  significant  of  his 
accomplishments  was  the  founding  of  the 
world's  largest  private  initiative  system  of 
hospitals  and  prepaid  medical  care.  The  non- 
profit Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  em- 
phasizing preventive  medicine  and  compre- 
hensive health  care,  has  a  membership  today 
of  1.5  million  served  by  18  hospitals,  with 
3,200  beds,  and  by  more  than  40  medical 
clinics.  It  is  a  felicitous  irony  that  so  in- 
dependent a  private  enterpriser  should  have 


showed  the  way  to  making  socially  supported, 
prepaid  medical  and  hospital  care  feasible. 

American  strength  and  greatness  have 
often  been  attributed  to  that  curious,  elu- 
sive quality  called  "know-how."  Henry  Kaiser 
was  a  contemporary  practitioner  and  exem- 
plar of  it.  "All  my  life  I've  been  going  against 
the  wind,"  he  said.  It  seems  to  have  been 
what  made  him  go. 

[From  Vr.c  Washington  Dally  News. 

Aug.  26,  1967] 

Henry   J.  Kaiser,  Dreamer 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  truly  cast  in  the  epic 
American  mold ;  from  school  dropout  at  age 
13  to  fabulously  successful  Industrialist. 

"I  always  have  to  dream  up  against  the 
stars,"  he  once  said  ambiguously. 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  one  likes  to 
hear  from  a  successful  dreamer. 

Paradoxically,  the  man  who  performed 
shipbuilding  feats  during  World  War  II,  and 
went  on  to  greater  industrial  glories — steel, 
aluminum,  cement  and  even  urban  renewal 
(Honolulu) — may  be  remembered  by  most 
people  for  his  one  great  failure:  Automobile. 

After  World  War  II  he  Joined  Joseph  Frazer 
to  manufacture  the  Kaiser,  the  Frazer  and 
the  Henry  J.,  and  failed.  The  compact  Henry 
J.  was  Just  a  few  years  ahead  of  Its  time. 

Henry  Kaiser  died  In  Honolulu  Thursday  at 
age  85  with  most  of  his  American  dreams  hav- 
ing come  true.  It  was  this  country's  good  for- 
tune, as  well  as  his  own,  that  they  did. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  26,  1967] 
Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Henry  J.  Kaiser's  telephone  bills  would 
run  to  some  $300,000  a  year,  and  the  tele- 
phone company  was  merely  a  minor  bene- 
ficiary of  all  that  talk.  For  it  was  business 
talk,  and  every  word  sprouted  employment 
for  people,  which  in  turn  fructified  In  dams 
for  the  community  at  large,  in  steel  mills  and 
aluminum  plants  and  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  ships — one  third  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  built  to  win  World  War 
II — and,  at  the  end,  in  a  happy  blaze  of  pink 
decor,  hotels,  hospitals  and  resort  facilities 
wholesale  on  the  flamboyant  and  storied  isles 
of  Hawaii. 

This  was  the  out-slze  performance  of  one 
of  the  very  great  tycoons,  all  but  inconceiv- 
able beyond  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  yet  a  tycoon  with  a  difference.  When  the 
old  rigid  Republican  entrepreneurtat  was  still 
resisting  Government  encroachment — often 
with  pretty  good  reason — Henry  J.  Kaiser  was 
learning  to  go  along.  The  ultimate  test  of  the 
business  genius,  after  all,  is  surmounting  all 
difficulties,  the  easy  ones  imposed  by  simple 
things  like  topography  and  weather,  the 
really  tough  ones  created  by  the  hopes, 
dreams  and  multiple  cantankerousnesses  of 
political  man.  Mr.  Kaiser  was  equally  good 
In  both  departments. 

That  may  make  him  the  first  full-blown 
type  of  the  new  private  enterpriser  who  deals 
on  Intimate  terms  with  new  big  government 
and  knows  how  to  retain  within  the  encir- 
cling tentacles  of  political  solicitude  and  sur- 
veillance, the  punch  and  daring  and  imagi- 
nation which  still  get  big  things  done.  What 
would  the  Soviets,  what  would  New  Delhi, 
what  would  the  old  native  home  of  Indus- 
trialism, England  herself,  give  for  more  men 
like  Kaiser?  We  have  been  warned,  to  be  sure, 
by  those  who  know  from  experience,  like  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  and  those  who  conceptualize  out 
of  analysis,  like  Professor  Galbraith,  of  the 
new  age  when  big  business  and  big  govern- 
ment Intertwine,  and  of  the  perils  Involved 
in  the  process.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  illustrated  the 
process  and  exemplified  the  humane  virtues 
which  can  at  least  temper  and  perhaps  mini- 
mize the  perils. 


dams,  ships,  cars,  factories,  resorts  and  hos- 
pitals. When  the  United  States  was  at  war 
It  was  the  Kaiser  shipyards  that  set  records 
building  everything  afloat  rapidly,  from 
landing  craft  to  aircraft  carriers.  He  turned 
his  hand  to  automobiles  after  the  war,  one 
of  his  few  ventures  that  failed. 

But  Mr.  Kaiser  made  a  phenomenal  recov- 
ery by  building  even  firmer  foundations  for 
his  good  name.  He  helped  to  revolutionize 
medical  care  by  setting  up  the  Kaiser  Foun- 
dation and  a  self-sufficient  health  plan.  He 
turned  a  Waklkl  slum  into  a  resort  and,  at 
85,  he  was  developing  a  model  community, 
Hawall-Kal. 

Unlike  the  Industrial  barons  of  old,  his 
credo — in  the  words  of  an  award  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. — was:  "The 
worker  is  a  human  being."  His  own  humane 
projects  will  outlive  the  monuments  of  ce- 
ment and  steel. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  1967] 
Individualist:  New  Style 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  an  industrial  empire 
builder  in  a  new  mold.  His  companies  built 


"THE  NINTH  CIRCLE,"  BY  KIP  SHAW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
zalez] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  the  work  that  some  of 
my  interns  and  fellows  have  done  imder 
my  auspices  during  the  summer  months. 

This  year,  I  was  indeed  privileged  to 
have  with  me  Mr.  Charles  Clifford  "Kip" 
Shaw,  Jr.,  as  a  fellow  from  Columbia 
University  on  my  staff.  Mr.  Shaw  is  ma- 
joring in  the  field  of  government  at  Co- 
lumbia and  is  slated  for  graduation  in 
1969.  He  maintains  a  B-|-  average  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Blue  Key  So- 
ciety and  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  worked  on  a  part-time  ba- 
sis in  the  summer  as  an  entertainer  and 
as  a  reporter  and  photographer. 

On  my  suggestion,  asking  him  to  study 
the  question  of  the  much  publicized  dis- 
turbances in  such  cities  as  Newark  and 
Detroit,  he  made  a  study  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  very  valuable.  There  are  some 
areas  in  which  I  am  not  completely  in 
agreement,  but,  nevertheless,  young  Mr. 
Shaw  has  done  a  remarkable  job,  and  I 
wish  to  share  this  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  Mr.  Shaw's  study  "The 
Ninth  Circle:  A  Study  of  the  Urban  Ne- 
gro Underclass,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 
The  Nin-tii  Circle:   A  Study  of  the  Urban 

Negro  Underclass 

(By  Charles  C.  Shaw,  Jr.,  for  the  Honorable 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  August  18,  1967) 

preface 

Urban  Negroes  rioted. 

This  Is  what  history  will  see  when  it  looks 
back  at  the  summer  of  1967.  But  will  it  tell 
us  why? 

The  scapegoat-hunters  of  today  tell  us  that 
the  whole  problem  stems  from  the  existence 
of  agitators  wise  to  the  methods  of  mob 
psychology.  They  argue  that  If  only  these 
agitators  were  jailed,  the  whole  problem 
would  go  away. 

This  analysis  implies  that  the  urban  Ne- 
gro is  in  a  similar,  or  at  least  similar  enough, 
situation  as  many  of  the  other  social  strat- 
ums  of  our  society;  It  implies  this  because  of 
its  foundation  on  the  Importance  of  mob 
psychology — arguing     that     everybody     has 
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problemjB  and  all  you  need  Is  aomeone  to 
blow  them  out  oX  proportion  and  you've  got  a 
riot. 

The  "outside  agitator"  school  U  not  really 
worth  discussing.  Just  as  history  has  for- 
gotten the  petty  Individuals  who  somehow 
accused  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  for  the  Uetrolt 
race  riot  of  1943,  so  shall  history  diminish 
the  Importance  oX  the  "outside  agitator"  In 
the  summer  of  1967. 

And  history  will  most  likely  also  dismiss 
the  "bad  physical  conditions"  school  of 
thought — those  who  say  that  unemployment, 
poor  bousing,  and  poor  education  are  the 
root  problems.  These  are  also  only  symptoms. 
To  solve  the  situation  permanently,  the  mal- 
ady must  be  found  and  cured. 

This  study  Is  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
reasons  why  the  two  factors  of  an  urban 
environment  and  a  Negro  underclass,  when 
found  together,  form  a  volatile  situation. 

The  Negro  underclass  does  not  riot  in  the 
rural  areas,  as  did  some  members  of  society 
during  the  depression,  nor  does  the  white 
underclass  riot  in  the  city.  We  must  deter- 
mine what  unique  factors  of  the  Negro  un- 
derclass and  of  the  urban  environment  pro- 
duce a  riot. 

There  will  be  three  parts  to  this  study.  The 
first,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
factors  which  have  placed  the  Negro  In  a 
unique  position  in  American  society  today. 
The  second  part  Is  a  study  into  some  of  the 
unique  factors  which  affect  the  urban  xinder- 
class.  The  third  part  Is  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine why  the  combination  of  the  first 
two  unique  groups  of  factors  produced  the 
Tirban  Negro  riots  of  1967. 

PABT    I WHY    can't    THK    NECBO? SOME    REA- 
SONS rOR  THE  NEGKO'S  UNIQUE  SITUATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TODAY 
I 

It  is  a  shame  that  riots  are  seemingly  nec- 
essary to  matce  us  realize  the  plight  of  the 
Negro.  What  was  only  recently  a  void  of 
apathy  la  now  filled  with  myriad  commit- 
tees delving  into  the  motivations  behind 
civil  disorder. 

But  If  we  are  critical  of  the  previous  lack 
of  concern,  we  can  now  be  excited  In  know- 
ing that  meaningful  conclusions  will  most 
likely  b«  arrived  at  by  all  these  committees. 

I  cannot  keep  from  predicting  that  the 
basis  of  these  conclusions  will  be  answers 
which  have  already  been  realized  for  many 
years;  once  again  we  will  be  told  that  the 
tangible  "eternal  triangle'"  of  poor  housing, 
poor  education  and  unemployment  and  the 
intangible  evil  of  discrimination  are  all  rea- 
sons for  the  Negro's  plight  and  the  conse- 
quent civil  disorder. 

We  hear  these  conclusions  today.  Over  and 
over  again.  These  are  very  real  problems  and 
one  does  not  have  to  be  very  perceptive  to 
realize  that  they  exist. 

Why  these  problems  exist  Is  the  question 
that  must  be  answered.  Why  la  the  Negro  In 
such  a  seemingly  Impossible  situation?  Why 
cant  he  get  himself  out  of  It?  Why  must  the 
white  man  help  him  get  Jobs,  houses  and 
education?  Why  has  the  Negro  failed  In  his 
fight  for  equality  while  other  minority 
groups  all  around  him  have  succeeded? 
These  are  the  questions  that  we  must  answer. 

We  must  answer  them  because  the  white 
middle-class  citizen  Is  not  going  to  be  truly 
concerned  with  the  Negro's  situation  until 
these  questions  are  answered.  Lurking  in  the 
back  of  even  the  "liberal"  white  mind  is 
often  the  thought,  "Maybe  the  Negro  vs  In- 
ferior." This  thought  Is  manifested  In  state- 
ments such  as:  "But  the  Negroes  don't  seem 
to  want  better  housing.  You  give  them  new 
houses  and  they're  slums  In  a  few  years."  Or 
"I  dont  see  why  they  can't  help  themselves. 
I  don't  see  why  they  need  all  this  welfare. 
Look  Bt  the  Irish,  or  the  Jews.  They  were 
discriminated  against.  Still  are.  And  they 
bettered  themselves.  Why  can't  the  Negro?" 
The  average  citizen  is  not  going  to  be 
truly  sympathetic  toward  the  Negro's  plight 


until  he  Is  told  why  that  plight  exists  and 
why  the  Negro  can't  get  out  of  it  by  him- 
self— until  he  is  told  why  the  Negro  Is  In  a 
unique  situation  never  before  experienced 
by  an  ethnic  minority  In  this  cotmtry.  Only 
when  these  answers  are  known  and  under- 
stood by  every  American  citizen  will  a  truly 
effective  process  of  assimilation  begin.  And 
this  process  must  begin,  for  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  wrestle  with  the  forces  of 
black  separatism  any  longer.  Tne  toll  is  al- 
ready too  high. 

Why  is  the  Negro's  situation  unique?  I 
would  now  like  to  offer  some  answers  to  that 
question.  There  are  other  answers.  And  the 
public  must  hear  all  of  thera  if  we  are  ever 
to  achieve  true  unity  In  this  country. 
// 
The  Negro  American  has  endured  over  300 
years  of  injustices  with  only  three  years  of 
something  approaching  legal  equality.  This 
one  fact  alone  is  more  than  enough  to  prove 
the  Negro's  plight  Is  Indeed  unique  in  Amer- 
ican history.  But  there  are  other  contributing 
factors.  In  fact,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  it 
is  truly  amazing  that  the  Negro  has  done 
as  well  as  he  has.  As  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  has  said:  "That  the  Negro  American 
has  survived  at  all  is  extraordinary — a  lesser 
people  might  simply  have  died  out,  as  Indeed 
others  have." 

To  properly  understand  the  Negro's  unique 
situation  today,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
what  effects  200  years  of  slavery  has  had  on 
the  Negro  American. 

The  only  human  beings  ever  to  be  com- 
modities in  the  United  States  have  been 
Negro.  In  fact,  very  few  societies  in  world 
history  have  inflicted  such  an  oppressive, 
lengthy  system  of  slavery  on  an  ethnic 
minority.  The  ramifications  of  that  system 
not  only  affect  the  Negro  American  today, 
but  will  affect  him  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Contrary  to  any  other  minority  group,  so- 
ciety forced  the  Negro  to  this  country.  When 
he  arrived,  society  rudely  split  up  his  family, 
bought  and  sold  him,  deprived  him  of  the 
right  of  religious  observance  unless  given 
permission  by  his  master;  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  taught  to  read  or  write;  and  often,  as 
the  many  mulatto  skins  will  attribute,  not 
only  bought  and  sold  his  women,  but  also 
violated  them.  The  sociologist  C.  Eric  Lincoln 
summarized  the  slavery  system  in  America 
quite  well: 

"Slavery  was  not  a  unique  experience.  Still, 
although  It  existed  for  centuries  In  Africa 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  nowhere  but  In  America 
was  it  accomjjanied  by  such  devastation  of 
personality.  It  was  not  the  slavery  per  ae,  but 
the  pitiless  obliteration  of  the  history  and 
the  culture  of  a  people,  the  deliberate  dis- 
tortion of  that  history  and  culture." 

It  is  amazing  to  think  that  the  people  of 
this  countrj'.  after  fighting  a  bloody  civil  war 
over  states  rights  and  slavery,  were  content 
to  merely  to  set  the  Negro  "free"  and  do 
nothing  whatsoever,  until  1954.  to  even  begin 
to  remedy  the  uemendous  Ills  brought  on 
by  slavery.  As  we  will  see  later,  this  lapse 
of  100  years  has  produced  pathological  sub- 
cultural  characteristics  In  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can which  today  are  so  ingrained  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  effort  will  be  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  situation. 

The  consequences  of  slavery  upon  the 
Negro  were  obviously  all-pervading,  but  two 
effects  stand  above  the  others.  The  first  we 
can  call  "dependence";  the  second,  the  "de- 
terioration of  the  family  structure." 

Dependence  was  the  obvious  concomitant 
of  the  Emancipation.  Merely  setting  the 
Negro  "free"  in  an  alien  world  would  be 
similar  to  society  forcibly  taking  white  men 
and  their  families  to  the  jungles  of  Africa; 
keeping  them  and  their  offspring  In  a  non- 
family  system  of  bondage  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  then  setting  them  "free"  in  the 
Jungle.  Dependence  upon  the  black  man 
would  obviously  remain,  not  only  phylscal 


dependence   but   psychological   dependence. 
Thomas  Pettlgrew  haa  said: 

"Phychologists  point  out  that  slavery  in 
all  Its  forms  sharply  lowered  the  need  for 
achievement  In  slaves  .  .  .  Negroes  In  bond- 
age, stripped  of  their  African  heritage,  were 
placed  in  a  completely  dependent  role.  All 
of  their  rewards  came,  not  from  Individual 
t.nltiatlve  and  enterprise,  but  from  absolute 
obedience — a  situation  that  everly  depresses 
the  need  for  achievement  among  all  peoples." 
C.  Eric  Lincoln  put  this  Idea  in  sociological 
terms: 

"The  Negro  in  his  yearnings  to  be  free  and 
equal,  and  everywhere  observing  that  blacks 
were  in  servitude  and  whites  were  free,  mis- 
takenly equated  whiteness  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  freedom,  and  blackness  as  the 
inevitable  concomitant  to  bondage.  Even 
the  experience  of  emancipation,  a  rather 
qualified  freedom,  did  not  significantly 
change  the  black  man's  awe  of  the  mystery 
of  whiteness." 

The  white  man  was  not  sympathetic  toward 
this  dependence.  He  exploited  it  and  de- 
veloped it  Into  an  extension  of  the  slavery 
system  and  nicknamed  It  "Jim  Crow."  The 
white  man  might  have  "loved"  the  Negro 
more  after  the  Emancipation,  but  only  if 
the  Negro  was  a  "Tom,"  only  If  he  was  sub- 
servient. The  opposite  of  the  "Tom"  was  the 
"uppity  nigger"  and  the  white  man  treated 
him  with  the  little  respect  that  Is  symbolized 
In  the  nickname  he  was  given.  This  defi- 
nitely was  not  equality  and  It  Is  even  difficult 
to  argue  that  it  was  freedom. 

Obviously,  200  years  of  slavery  brought  on 
a  deeply  ingrained  dependence.  But  depend- 
ence is  a  characteristic  of  all  ethnic  minor- 
ities, and.  If  one  wanted,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  argue  that  dependence,  even  as  severe 
as  that  of  the  Negro  American,  was  not  a 
unique  characteristic  of  that  minority. 

But  the  slave  system's  destruction  of  the 
Negro  family  is  definitely  a  unique  factor.  Its 
ramifications  not  only  still  exist,  but  they 
have  become  so  Ingrained  that  we  can  now 
see  them  as  seeming  sub-culturai  character- 
istics. (By  "sub-cultural"  I  obviously  do  not 
mean  "below  culture,"  but  Instead,  "cul- 
ture within  a  culture.")  If  any  one  factor 
has  kept  the  Negro  from  advancing,  it  is 
definitely  the  deterioration  of  his  family 
structure.  Pettlgrew  said : 

"Most  Importantly  of  all,  slavery  vitiated 
family  life  .  .  .  Since  many  slaveowners 
neither  fostered  Christian  marriage  among 
their  slave  couples  nor  hesitated  to  separate 
them  on  the  auction  block,  the  slave  house- 
hold often  developed  a  fatherless  matrifocal 
(mother-centered)   pattern." 

The  Emancipation  did  little  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Jim  Crow  made  the  Negro  male 
an  Inferior  Individual  who  looked  small  in 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  years 
of  forced  separation  had  a  much  stronger, 
more  ingrained  effect  upon  the  Negro  family 
than  any  freedom  brought  on  by  the  Eman- 
cipation. 

The  effect  of  a  forced  matrifocal  pattern 
upon  Negro  society  has  been  extremely 
pathogenic.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  In  his 
classic   study   The   Negro  Family,  said: 

"At  the  heart  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
fabric  of  Negro  Society  is  the  deterioration 
of  the  Negro  family  .  .  .  There  Is  probably  no 
single  fact  of  Negro  American  life  so  Uttle 
understood  by  whites.  The  Negro  situation  is 
commonly  perceived  by  whites  in  terms  of 
the  visible  manifestation  of  discrimination 
and  poverty.  In  part  because  Negro  protest  is 
directed  against  such  obstacles  ...  It  Is  more 
difficult,  however,  for  whites  to  perceive  the 
effect  that  three  centuries  of  exploitation 
have  had  on  the  fabric  of  Kegro  society  it- 
self .  .  .  Here  Is  where  the  true  injury  has 
occurred." 

We  will  see  later  that  the  matriarchal  pat- 
tern has  not  only  disrupted  the  fabric  of 
Negro  Society,  but  has  become  a  self-per- 
petuating, ever-expanding  system. 
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The  slave  system's  deteriorating  effect 
upon  Negro  society  is  Indeed  pervading.  But 
even  if  the  white  man  had  not  forced  the 
Negro  into  bondage  for  200  years,  unique 
problems  would  still  confront  the  Negro  as 
an  ethnic  minority. 

The  Negro  minority  constitutes  a  race,  not 
a  nationality.  This  one  extremely  important 
fact  has  tremendous  ramifications.  Even  on 
the  most  superficial  level  it  Is  Important: 
the  Negro  looks  different.  Not  only  does  he 
look  different,  he  Is,  In  a  way,  a  physical 
antithesis:  the  gemeinschaft  Is  white  and  he 
is  black.  None  of  the  other  minority  races 
stand  out  so  plainly  from  the  majority  in 
this  country.  All  have  fairer  skin  and  more 
similar  physical  characteristics. 

This  difference  between  race  and  national- 
ity is  very  Important  to  remember  when 
faced  with  the  argument:  "The  Negro  is  In- 
ferior because  he  is  unable  to  better  himself 
as  have  the  other  ethnic  minorities."  Often, 
a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  Negro 
and  the  Irishman,  or  the  Ne^ro  and  the  Jew. 
Disregarding  the  factor  of  a  history  of  slavery, 
a  factor  hard  to  disregard,  this  comparison 
is  still  very  shoddy.  Firstly,  the  majority  of 
immigrant  groups  came  from  a  European 
society — a  society  similar  to  ours.  But  more 
importantly,  they  were  Caucasian.  If  the 
gemeinschaft  did  not  accept  them,  it  would 
at  least  accept  their  children  or  their  chil- 
dren's children.  An  O'Brien  or  a  Ginsberg 
daughter  could  marry  a  Harrison  or  a  Smith 
and  Instant  assimilation  would  take  place. 
The  Jew,  If  he  wished,  could  have  his  nose 
bobbed  and  become  a  Quaker;  the  Italian 
could  become  an  Episcopalian. 

But  what  of  the  Negro?  Could  he  marry  a 
Caucasian?  Hardly.  And  If  he  did,  his  child 
would  not  be  white.  He  could  change  his 
name,  or  his  religion,  or  anything  he  liked, 
but  his  skin  would  remain  the  same.  Arnold 
Toynbee's  observation  of  thirty  years  Is  still 
valid : 

"The  .  .  .  (Negro)  may  have  found  spiritual 
salvation  in  the  white  man's  faith;  he  may 
have  acquired  the  white  man's  culture  and 
learnt  to  speak  his  language  with  the  tongue 
of  an  angel;  he  may  have  become  adept  in 
the  white  man's  economic  technique,  and 
yet  It  profits  him  nothing  if  he  has  not 
changed  his  skin." 

But  the  difference  between  a  race  and  a 
nationality  is  more  than  skin  deep.  A  tightly 
knit  nationality  group  has  much  more  in  its 
favor  when  combatting  discrimination  and 
alientation  than  does  an  entire  race.  A  na- 
tionality group  has  much  more  of  a  sense  of 
Identity  than  do  members  of  an  entire  race. 
German  Immigrants  would  have  much  more 
affinity  for  each  other  than  for  Welsh  Ira- 
migrants,  for  example.  And  yet,  both  groups 
are  Caucasian.  The  Negro,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  form  an  Identity  with  any  national- 
ity group.  White  America  separated  him  from 
his  culture  and  forced  him  to  become  part 
of  a  dehumanizing  slave  system;  obviously, 
the  Negro,  under  those  conditions  could  not 
form  any  identity  with  a  particular  national- 
ity group  among  his  racial  brothers.  C.  Eric 
Lincoln  said: 

"There  has  been  little  unanimity  in  the 
Nagro's  search  for  his  identity.  The  Negro 
slaves  came  from  many  tribes  and  many  cul- 
tures. Even  though  the  experience  of  slavery 
reduced  them  all  to  a  common  denominator, 
it  did  not  fuse  them  into  an  ideological  unit. 
Only  attractive  ideas  and  persuasive  leader- 
ship could  do  that;  the  nature  of  slavery  in 
America  left  little  room  for  the  development 
of  either." 

This  sense  of  Identity  is  not  merely  a 
luxury  Item;  it  Is  necessary  for  the  process  of 
assimilation.  Cohesion  can  be  Instilled  via 
different  media — family,  religion,  politics, 
economics  and  so  forth.  Nevertheless,  cohe- 
sion is  a  necessary  step  before  assimilation, 
because  without  It,  the  aspiring  group  will  be 
In  too  disadvantaged  a  position  to  find  social 


or  economic  opportunities — as  Is  the  case  of 
the  Negro. 

Society  has  deprived  the  Negro  of  his  fam- 
ily, of  his  religion,  of  his  politics,  and  of  his 
economics.  Society  has.  In  fact,  deprived  him 
of  his  culture.  He  has  no  basis  for  unity  ex- 
cept the  color  of  his  skin.  This  Is  one  reason 
for  the  Black  Power  movement:  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  Negro  and  give  him  some 
kind  of  Identity. 

The  problem  of  identity  Is  Indeed  a  unique 
phenomenon  in  American  ethnic  minority 
history.  Every  European  Immigrant  group  has 
a  nationality,  a  culture,  a  religion  to  unite 
it — to  give  it  identity.  And  so  did  even  the 
Asian  groups — members  of  another  race. 
There  was  never  one  idiomatic  term  used  in 
reference  to  all  Asians,  as  there  is  with  tlie 
term  "nigger."  T)ie  closest  thing  to  an  all- 
encompassing  term  for  Asians  was  "little 
yellow  bastards"  but  this  always  referred  to 
one  particul.'tr  enemy  in  one  particular  war. 
The  white  American  was  always  cognizant 
of  Asian  nationalities  as  his  nicknames 
"Gook"  and  "Jap"  will  verify. 

This  absence  of  a  nationality  identify  is 
specifically  a  hindrance  to  progress  in  a 
democratic  system  where  the  majority  rules. 
In  a  democracy,  a  minority  group  always  has 
a  rough  time  of  it,  but  the  majority  will 
usually  listen  to  the  minority  group  If  it 
is  united.  As  John  Dewey  said:  "The  minority 
Is  represented  In  the  policy  which  it  forces 
the  majority  to  accept  in  order  to  be  a  ma- 
jority." 

But  Dewey's  observation  is  only  true  if  that 
minority  has  one  voice.  If  it  Is  unorganized, 
wiiich  the  Negro  has  been  forced  to  be,  it  will 
remain  unheard. 

IV 

I  have  briefly  traced  the  historical  and 
sociological  reasons  behind  the  Negro's 
unique  sltviation  in  the  United  States  today. 

But  what  of  the  present?  Have  the  recent 
legal  advances  and  the  War  on  Poverty  been 
adequate  In  coping  with  the  Negro's  plight? 
Apparently  not.  After  tracing  the  breakdown 
of  the  Negro  family,  Moynihan  concludes: 
"The  most  difficult  fact  for  white  Americans 
to  understand  is  that  .  .  .  the  circumstances 
of  tho  Negro  American  community  in  recent 
years  has  probably  been  getting  u-orse,  not 
better." 

The  reason  for  this  backward  trend  is 
that  the  Negro's  unique  situation  not  only 
perpetuates  itself,  it  augments  itself. 
Moynihan  pointed  out  the  following  facts 
in  The  Negro  Family:  (1)  nearly  one-quarter 
of  urban  Negro  marriages  are  dissolved;  (2) 
nearly  one-quarter  of  Negro  births  are  now 
Illegitimate;  (3)  almost  one-quarter  of  Negro 
families  are  headed  by  females. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  consider 
the  following  factors,  also  pointed  out  by 
Moynihan,  which  not  only  perpet\iate  the 
pattern  but  augment  it;  "A  fundamental 
insight  of  psychoanalytic  theory  ...  is  that 
the  child  learns  a  way  of  looking  at  life 
in  his  early  years  through  which  all  later 
experience  Is  viewed  and  which  profoundly 
shapes  his  adult  conduct,"  historically,  in 
the  matriarchal  Negro  society,  mothers  made 
sure  that  if  one  of  their  children  had  a 
chance  for  higher  education  the  daughter 
was  the  one  to  pursue  it;"  "the  IQ's  of  chil- 
dren with  fathers  in  the  home  are  always 
higher  than  those  who  have  no  father  in  the 
home." 

Also,  the  welfare  system,  in  a  way,  per- 
petuates the  matrifocal  society.  The  APDC 
federal  welfare  program,  which  benefits  the 
majority  of  Negro  children  at  one  point  or 
another  in  their  childhood,  benefits  all 
children  who  are  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
port because  one  of  their  parents  Is  absent. 

But  the  forced  breakdown  of  the  Negro 
family  Is  only  one  of  the  factors  which  is 
plaguing  the  Negro  today. 

The  construction  of  the  huge,  white, 
suburb  complex  has  further  Isolated  the 
Negro  from  American  society.  As  the  white 
moves  to  the  suburb,  the  Negro  acquires  the 


left-over  city.  Today,  the  so-called  "liberal" 
white  American  dally  drives  his  car  around 
the  ghetto — not  tlirough  it.  And  as  he  drives, 
the  radio  In  his  car  tells  him  that  every- 
thing is  getting  better  in  the  ghetto.  And  he 
drives  on.  White  America  sees  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  a  War  on  Poverty  and  it  thinks  that 
things  are  getting  better. 

There  is  now  a  feeling  among  the  while 
middle  class  that  the  Negro  should  be  able 
to  "go  it  alone"  now  that  he  has  attained  his 
so-called  legal  rights.  So,  In  a  way.  the  Ipgal 
advances  in  civil  rights  have  hurt  the  Negro's 
situation;  no  longer  Is  there  the  tremendous 
public  concern  of  the  early  60's.  America  Is 
now  consumed  with  Vietnam.  The  Negro  has 
been  left  to  fend  for  himself.  The  Reverend 
James  Bevel  said  in  .August  of  1965;  "There 
is  no  more  civil  rights  movement;  President 
Johnson  signed  it  out  of  existence  when  he 
signed  the  voting-rights  bill."  At  that  time, 
tills  statement  w.is  construed  as  being  opti- 
mistic toward  the  future.  But  in  light  of 
what  has  happened  since  that  statement  w.is 
made,  it  takes  on  an  extremely  pe^islmistic 
tone. 

Wh..t  concerns  today  remains  for  the 
Negro's  plight  is  often  criticized  as  action 
without  understanding.  There  is  the  whole 
intricate  problem  facing  us  of  attempting  to 
help  the  Negro  without  forcing  him  to  subli- 
mate his  BUbcultural  characteristics  and 
thereby  force  him  to  accept  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  gemeinschaft .  The  pro- 
gram of  "busing"  children  has  often  been 
used  as  an  example  of  this  type  of  forced 
assimilation. 

Another  example  often  cited  for  action 
witliout  understanding  is  the  formulation 
of  an  unconcerned  buieaucracy  to  cope  with 
the  Negro's  plight.  C.  Eric  Lincoln  has  said: 

"By  day  the  black  ghetto  is  resplendent 
with  sleek,  fat  professionals — Negro  and 
white — striving  mightily  to  re-mold  the  peo- 
ple in  images  they  reject  and  despise:  by 
night — the  people  gather  on  the  street 
corners  to  contemplate  the  probabilities  of 
black  power,  or  the  ecstasy  of  long,  hot  sum- 
mers. Despite  the  ministrations  of  the  pro- 
fessionals, the  people  are  as  hungry,  as 
unemployed,  and  as  hostile  as  before." 

The  civil  rights  movements  do  no  good, 
the  lack  of  real  concern,  discrimination, 
action  without  understanding  all  have  pro- 
duced in  the  Negro  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
despair — indeed  almost  a  form  of  nihilism. 
Integration,  or  what  passes  for  it,  seems  as 
repugnant  as  Jim  Crow.  More  and  more 
Negroes  are  .igreeing  with  what  Stokely  Car- 
michael   has  said   over  and  over  again: 

"Integration  .  .  .  speaks  to  the  problem 
of  blackness  in  a  despicable  way.  As  a  goal 
it  has  been  passed  on  complete  acceptance 
of  the  fact  thr.t  in  order  to  have  a  decent 
house  or  education,  blacks  must  move  into 
a  white  neighborhood  or  send  their  children 
to  a  white  rchool  .  .  .  This  is  why  integra- 
tion is  a  subterfuge  for  the  maintenance  of 
white  supremacy." 

Tlie  Negro  today  Is  perplexed.  He  has  won 
a  legal  battle,  but  certainly  not  the  war; 
we  have  supposedly  solved  his  problems,  but 
actually  tilings  are  getting  worse.  So  where 
does  the  Nej-ro  turn?  Where  does  he  begin? 

y 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  article  that 
the  Negro  Indeed  occupies  a  unique  position 
among   minorities — an   untenable  situation. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  usual  topics  of 
discrimination,  or  education,  poor  housing, 
and  unemployment,  because  these  problems 
have  beset  all  ethnic  minorities  In  one  degree 
or  another.  Instead,  I  have  tried  to  answer 
the  question,  "Why  can't  the  Negro?" 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  make 
clear:  by  arguing  that  the  Negro  Is  In  a 
unique  situation,  I  am  not  Implying  that 
he  Is  Inferior.  The  many  Negroes  that  have 
succeeded  against  the  amazing  odds  are  proof 
to  that.  But  In  a  competitive  system  such 
as  ours,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
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compete  unless  you  have  something  close  to 
an  equal  chance.  The  Negro  has  been  denied 
this  equal  chance. 

I  have  offered  some  reasons  for  his  unique 
situation;  I  have  given  historical  and  soclo- 
Icglcal  proof  and  I  have  shown  that  the 
problem  Is  self-perpetuating  and  self-repro- 
ducing. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  discussed — 
the  present  environment. 

There  exists  today  two  areas  of  concern: 
( 1 )  the  specific  Negro  situation  and.  relat- 
edly,  (2)  the  society  In  which  that  situation 
exists. 

Kenneth  Clark  refers  to  this  specific  Negro 
plight  as  a  "tangle  of  pathology."  This  de- 
scription Is  quite  correct,  for  the  plight  of 
the  Negro  Is  not  merely  a  neat  vicious  circle 
which  ctm  be  snipped  anywhere  and  thereby 
clear  up  the  whole  situation.  The  problem 
must  be  tackled  en  toto,  for  If  it  isn't,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  tangle  will  overwhelm 
the  cleansed  area.  For  example,  p)oor  hous- 
ing can  overwhelm  the  effects  of  a  decent 
education;  unemployment  will  remain  If 
there  la  not  prior  training;  good  houses  will 
soon  be  a  slum  If  jobs  and  education  are  not 
available. 

It  Is  a  tangle  Indeed.  It  Is  a  tangle  which 
only  aU-consumlng  public  concern  can  un- 
ravel. 

Is  this  public  concern  likely  to  appear?  I 
doubt  It.  As  C.  Eric  Lincoln  has  said:  "An 
Integrated  society  In  which  the  common 
values  of  that  society  will  be  freely  acces- 
sible to  the  general  papulation  regardless  of 
color  has  not  been  realized,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  be  rapidly  approaching."  If  anything,  the 
reaction  to  the  riots  will  be  a  violent  back- 
lash on  the  part  of  the  white  community. 

We  have  produced,  as  did  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  democratic  state,  but  not  a  demo- 
cratic society.  From  the  founding  of  this 
country  until  1865.  citizens  and  leaders  alike 
followed  a  blatant  policy  of  racism.  Even 
after  World  War  II,  while  we  condemned 
Hitler's  racist  policy,  we  let  racism  continue 
in  this  country  for  almost  10  years.  Not  until 
1954  was  the  policy  of  "separate  but  equal" 
upset. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  even  with  our  lofty 
mottoes,  the  United  States  for  the  vast  part 
of  Its  history — that  is,  all  but  thirteen  years 
of  It — followed  a  racist  policy.  And  now  we 
wonder  why  the  Negro  la  discontent. 

We  have.  In  effect,  today  exchanged  a  uni- 
versal system  of  opart/ietd  for  a  selective  sys- 
tem of  ajxirtheid.  This  is  not  progress  and  we 
cannot  try  to  pass  it  off  as  such.  We  can  no 
longer  allow  ourselves  to  believe  in  our  rhe- 
toric of  equality  when  equality  does  not  exist. 
We  can  no  longer  attempt  to  promise  the 
Negro  equality  without  producing  results.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  unconcerned  with 
the  pattern  of  action  and  despair  which 
Claude  Brown  tells  us  of  in  Manchild  in  the 
Proimiaed  Land: 

"Before  the  soreness  of  the  cotton  fields 
had  left  Mama's  back,  her  knees  were  get- 
ting sore  from  scrubbing  "Goldberg's"  floor. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  better  off;  she  had  gone 
from  the  flre  Into  the  frying  pan. 

"The  children  of  these  disillusioned  colored 
pioneers  Inherited  the  total  lot  of  their  par- 
ents— the  disappointments,  the  anger.  To  add 
to  their  misery,  they  had  little  hope  of  de- 
liverance. For  where  does  one  run  to  when 
he's  already  in  the  promised  land?" 

PAST    2 THE    UNDEKCLASS    MAN    IN    THE    URBAN 

ENVUtONMENT 


Just  as  It  said  that  the  Negro  has  prob- 
lems, so  It  Is  said  of  cities.  But,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Negro,  there  has  been  a  propor- 
tionally small  amount  of  meaningful  discus- 
sion on  why  urban  problems  exist. 

The  previous  section  attempted  to  outline 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Negro's  plight.  This 
section  Is  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
city  and  Its  consequent  effect  on  the  urban 
population. 


It  Is  difficult  today  to  talk  In  terms  of  the 
"city."  Subiu-bia  has  welded  country  and 
town  together  so  that  there  no  longer  exists 
a  sharp  demarcation  between  urban  and 
rural  environments.  Population  maps  are 
now  various  shades  of  grey,  blended  together 
to  produce  anything  but  a  black  and  white 
situation.  Indeed,  analysts  Inform  us  of  the 
vast  "megalopolis"  stretching  unbroken 
from  Boston  to  Washington.  This  present 
situation  forces  us  to  find  ..  new  definition 
for  the  "city."  Throughout  this  paper,  there- 
fore, the  term  "city"  will  refer  to  the  "cen- 
tral-core" city,  the  area  of  the  greatest 
population  density,  which  conceived  and 
gave  birth  to  megalopolis. 

Of  course,  this  paper  is  not  merely  con- 
cerned with  the  Eastern  seaboard  phenome- 
non, but  with  central-core  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  central-core  city  obviously  affects  all 
of  its  inhabitants.  However,  a  good  portion 
of  the  urban  ranks  cope  effectively  with  the 
city's  Influence;  some  even  prosper  by  it. 
These  fortunate  individuals  are  not  of  In- 
terest here;  we  only  recognize  their  existence 
and  wish  them  well.  The  hapless  individuals 
are  with  whom  we  should  be  concerned — 
those  unable  to  effectively  combat  the  city's 
pathological  Inflivnces.  Gunnar  Myrdal  has 
termed  these  unfortunates  the  "under- 
class"— a  group  which  cannot  even  enter 
the  class  structure  and  begin  Horatio 
Alger's  famed  upward  climb.  To  the  under- 
clas.s,  cause  and  effect  become  hopelessly 
indistinguishable. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  the  term 
"underclass"  will  be  synonymous  with 
"Negro."  Through  300  years  of  oppression, 
white  America  has  forced  the  Negro  to  ac- 
cept this  miserable  position. 

Even  though  there  is  an  unfortunate  cor- 
relation between  the  terms  "underclass"  and 
"Negro,"  this  section  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  Negro  v^t  se:  but.  Instead,  with  any 
Individual  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
born  Into  the  underclass  of  urban  America. 

// 

"Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain; 
For  purple  mountains'  majesty  .  .  ." 

Some  patriots  have  argued  that  the  song 
which  Includes  these  lyrics  should  be  decreed 
our  National  Anthem.  The  song  would  cer- 
tainly not  reflect  the  current  American  scene, 
but  It  certainly  would  typify  the  historical 
attitude  toward  the  city.  The  true  America,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  is  the  rolling  prairie,  the 
ever-present  frontier;  the  city  Is  a  tumor 
which  just  won't  go  away. 

This  is  not  merely  an  American  attitude. 
We  can  trace  Its  roots  back  through  Euro- 
pean culture  to  the  ancient  Greeks: 

"A  distaste  for  the  'mob'  and  the  'masses' 
has  long  been  firmly  entrenched  in  Euro- 
pean thought.  The  precedent  for  such  dis- 
taste can  be  found  In  Greek  thought,  espe- 
cially in  Plato." 

Our  American  forefathers,  aware  of  the  un- 
avoidable existence  of  the  city,  still  hoped 
that  somehow  America  could  minimize  its 
existence.  "Jefferson  despised  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  urban  crowd  and  prayed 
that  they  would  not  be  imported  to  America, 
the  home  of  the  free  and  innocent  farmer." 

Emerson,  often  labeled  the  "American 
philosopher."  grasped  the  contemporary  anti- 
urban  mumblings  and  formulated  them  into 
a  more  specific  concept: 

"The  Understanding,  according  to  Emer- 
son, 'toils  all  the  time,  compares,  contrives, 
adds,  argues,'  . .  .  while  the  Reason,  which  was 
for  him  the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul  'never 
reasons,  never  proves;  It  simply  perceives;  it 
Is  vision.'  .  .  .  Reason,  Emerson  asserted,  is 
characteristically  exercised  in  the  country, 
while  the  Understanding  is  an  urban  faculty." 
The  result  of  a  century  of  anti-urbanlsm 
was  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier 
thesis"    which    argued    that    the    American 


trend  was  away  from  the  highly  populated 
areas  and  onward  to  the  open  frontier.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  reflected  this  thesis  In  his  much 
quoted  advice  of  "Go  West,  young  man." 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  attitude  which  speaks 
mainly  of  the  city's  liabilities.  Very  rarely 
does  one  hear  of  assets. 

Only  with  Carl  Sandburg,  himself  also  a 
lover  of  the  prairies,  has  this  American  at- 
titude been  popularly  altered.  The  American 
Bard  has  said: 

"For  the  City  where  the  people  ask  bread 
and  want  letters; 

In  the  night  the  city  lives  too — the  day  is 
not  all. 

In  the  night  there  are  dancers  dancing  and 
singers  singing, 

And  the  sailors  and  soldiers  look  for  num- 
bers on  doors. 

In  the  night  the  sea-winds  take  the  city  In 
their  arms." 

Sandburg  may  have  popularly  altered  the 
attitude  toward  the  city  somewhat,  however, 
the  idea  remains  of  that  "dirty,  crowded 
place" — fit  only  for  the  very  rich  or  the  very 
poor. 

This  attitude  Is  now  founded  In  truth,  for 
America  has  often  Ignored  the  city's  assets 
and  allowed  its  liabilities  to  reproduce. 

/// 

But  Turner's  frontier  could  not  last  for- 
ever. As  the  frontier  faded  Into  homesteads, 
the  people  looked  back  to  the  city. 

When  Turner  postulated  his  thesis  near 
the  turn  of  the  century,  about  65%  of  the 
population  was  rural.  But  after  World  War  I, 
the  United  States  had  52  %  of  its  Inhabitants 
living  In  the  cities.  Of  course,  European  mi- 
grants during  World  War  I  caused  In  part 
this  rapid  population  shift.  Nevertheless, 
much  was  due  to  a  massive  domestic  migra- 
tion. 

And  this  movement  toward  the  urban 
frontier  has  gone  steadily  onward;  In  1960, 
lO'^o  of  all  Americans  were  living  In  the 
cities.  The  Negro  migration  pattern  Is  even 
more  startling:  "In  the  last  generation  more 
than  4  million  Negroes  migrated  out  of  the 
South  (Into  the  Northern  cities).  If  this 
migration  occurred  from  outside  the  country 
It  would  have  been  considered  a  federal 
problem."  In  1900,  only  17%  of  the  Negro 
population  was  urban;  by  1950,  the  figure 
had  Jumped  to  48*;^. 

But  why.  In  a  country  whose  whole  cul- 
ture boasts  of  "amber  waves  of  grain  and 
purple  mountains'  majesty,"  did  the  city  be- 
come the  new  frontier?  Because  the  city  had 
jobs;  the  city  had  money.  Not  for  every- 
body, but  It  was  worth  taking  a  chance, 
they  said. 

For  the  Negro,  In  particular,  the  Northern 
city  was  the  "promised  land."  But  why  did 
the  Negro  wait  until  1915  to  begin  his  mas- 
sive migration  northward?  "One  factor, 
during  the  summers  of  1915  and  1916  the 
cotton  boll  weevil  so  greatly  damaged  the 
cotton  crop  throughout  large  areas  in  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia 
and  Florida  as  to  virtually  ruin  thousands 
of  farmers."  Also,  prospects  of  the  war  econ- 
omy Induced  the  Negro  northward.  Of  course, 
the  Negro  also  had  dreams  that  equality 
would  greet  him  at  the  gates  of  the  Northern 
city,  but  he  needed  an  economic  Impetus  to 
seek  out  that  dream. 

This  economic  opportunity  Is  Indeed  a  very 
important  factor;  it  brings  out  the  central 
thesis  of  this  section;  when  we  speak  of  the 
city  today,  we  are  referring  to  an  Industrial 
complex.  We  are  speaking  of  an  environment 
which  emphasizes  technology  rather  than 
residency.  "The  modern  city  differs  from  the 
ancient  In  one  important  respect.  The  an- 
cient city  grew  up  around  a  fortress;  the 
modern  city  has  grown  up  around  a  market." 
The  word  "market"  Is  Important.  It  Im- 
plies that  the  original  population  Inhabited 
the  city  In  search  of  employment  opportu- 
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nltles,  not  primarily  In  search  for  a  better 
community.  This  legacy  remalna  with  ua. 
The  migration  of  minority  groups  to  the  city 
today  might  be  affected  by  the  prospect  at 
less  discrimination  but  It  Is  primarily  an  eco- 
nomic motivation — a  search  for  employment 
equality,  rather  than  social  equality,  al- 
though In  mo6t  cases  the  hope  Is  that  the 
one  will  bring  on  the  other. 

The  city  today  Is  a  workshop,  not  a  com- 
munity; much  of  It  Is  vac£mt  at  night.  Alp 
pollution  and  congested  traffic  Indicate  who 
are  the  favored  ones  In  the  city. 

And  modern  transportation  has  greatly 
added  to  this  workshop  environment;  those 
who  work  In  the  city  do  not  have  to  live  In 
It.  The  city  la  more  and  more  becoming  a 
mecca  for  the  wealthy  and  a  trap  for  those 
that  cannot  escape.  The  city  Is  drowning  the 
human  factor  In  a  sea  of  Industrial  waste. 

IV 

This  Indlvldualness,  this  rationality,  of  the 
city  Indeed  makes  for  a  unique  environment. 
To  be  composed  of  nothing  but  man-made 
structures  sharply  distinguishes  It  from  all 
other  environments.  "God  made  the  country 
and  man  made  the  town."  This  unique  situa- 
tion makes  unique  demands  and  has  unique 
consequences  on  the  urban  dweller,  often 
causing  the  urbanlte  to  seem  strange  to  the 
outsider : 

"The  outsider  doesnt  understand  why  the 
city  man  will  rush  across  the  street  In  front 
of  speeding  traffic,  darting  here  and  there  as 
though  his  life  depended  upon  getting  some- 
where, and  on  the  next  block  wait  an  hour 
to  see  a  parade  pass." 

But  rapidity  of  movement  Is  only  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  urbanlte.  Nels  Anderson,  In 
his  study.  Urban  Sociology,  lists  several  more : 

"(Along  with  the  city's  demands  for)  more 
rapid  movements  on  the  part  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tants. It  (also)  increases  the  number  and 
variety  of  contacts  or  physical  stimulations 
with  a  corresponding  Increase  of  secondary 
social  contacts;  It  calls  for  a  varying  quality 
in  social  relationships;  the  struggle  for  status 
Intensifies  competition;  the  city  uses  more  of 
the  learned  and  fewer  of  the  native  capaci- 
ties; aggregate  life  necessitates  changing 
standards  and  values." 

In  short,  the  city  demands  much;  the  city 
is  a  pulsating,  quickly  changing,  often  Im- 
personal environment. 

Perhaps  Its  most  significant  demand  Is 
the  last  one  Anderson  cites:  "aggregate  life 
necessitates  changing  standards  and  values." 
This  specific  demand  la  the  primary  concern 
of  the  sociological  theory  of  "functlonallsm." 
Lee  Nelkln  Robins  has  summarized  this 
theory  quite  well  and  It  Is  worthwhile  to 
quote  him  at  length: 

"The  most  popular  current  Image  of  so- 
ciety among  sociologists  grows  out  of  a  theory 
called  functlonallsm  that  sees  society  aa  a 
set  of  Interlocking  social  subsystems  (the 
family,  religion,  the  economy,  the  power 
structure),  which  Intermesh  more  or  less 
perfectly,  so  that  one  can  predict  the  nature 
of  one  subsystem  if  one  knows  that  nature 
of  the  others  .  .  ,  In  the  long  run,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  one  subsystem  tends  to 
accommodate  to  the  others  until  all  function 
smoothly  together.  When  there  is  a  major 
change  In  one  of  these  subsystems,  a  whole 
chain  of  readjustments  Is  required,  and  the 
temporary  poorness  of  fit  between  sub- 
systems results  In  what  we  have  chosen  to 
call  social  problems.  Since  the  most  striking 
change  In  our  society  over  the  last  century 
has  been  In  the  direction  of  Industrializa- 
tion and  resultant  urbanization.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  occurrence  of  social  prob- 
lems has  been  frequently  laid  at  the  doors 
of  urban  society  and  Induatrlallzatlon." 

We  must  remember  that  the  social  change 
and  population  Increase  In  our  cities  has 
been  largely  due  to  migration  and  not  mere- 
ly to  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Thla 
implies  that  social  change  la  of  necessity 
even  more  rapid  and  more  profound. 


We  must  also  be  aware  that  the  effects 
of  urbanization  and  Industrialization  will 
be  largely  felt  by  migrants  and,  specifically, 
the  underclass  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  neither  accustomed  to  the  city  nor  able 
to  cope  effectively  with  its  damaging  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  American  city  la  more  than  Just  a 
man-made  environment;  It  is  also  rv  piece- 
meal affair.  Indeed,  the  whole  United  States 
shares  this  quality.  We  are  the  only  major 
country  whose  Inhabitants  are  overwhelm- 
ingly migrants;  you  could  almost  argue  that 
we  are  a  synthetic  nation.  America  has  yet 
to  form  one  culture;  the  melting  pot  still 
exists  only  In  the  future.  This  fact  Is  reflected 
In  our  class  structure — an  ethnic  class  struc- 
ture rather  than  an  economic  one. 

Many  critics  have  likened  the  American 
city  to  a  tumor  and  In  many  respects,  the 
analogy  holds.  America  has  allowed  Its  urban 
areas  to  expand  haphazardly,  planning  them 
with  no  where  near  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion with  which  a  farmer  lays  out  his  land. 
With  its  specific  ethnic  areas  and  Its  con- 
glomeration of  architecture,  the  American 
city  is  symbolic  of  our  piecemeal  culture. 

With  this  man-made,  rapid,  competitive. 
Industrial,  piecemeal  envlroiunent  constant- 
ly challenging  one's  standards  and  values, 
city  life  certainly  becomes  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience for  the  underclass  especially,  which 
is  unable  to  rise  above  the  city's  liabilities 
and  enjoy  Its  assets.  We  can  divide  the  spe- 
cific consequences  of  this  experience  Into  two 
areas:  (1)  the  effect  of  the  crowd  and  (2)  the 
effect  of  the  man-made  environment. 


Arlstole  said  "Man  Is  a  political  animal." 
Since  "city"  In  Greek  la  polis,  Aristotle's  ob- 
servation usually  Is  Interpreted  to  mean  "Man 
Is  a  social  animal."  But  Aristotle  was  of 
co\u-se  also  much  concerned  with  the  "Golden 
Mean",  so  I  am  sure  that  he  would  agree  that 
man  desires  a  social  environment  but  also 
desires  to  maintain  his  identity.  The  con- 
temporary city  disregards  this  "Golden 
Mean."  The  city  crowd  does  not  allow  the 
individual  his  privacy  in  conventional  spatial 
concepts.  The  urban  dweller  has  therefore  un- 
consciously developed  the  phenomena  of  "so- 
cial distance."  An  example  of  social  distance 
can  be  found  any  weekday  on  the  subway 
at  about  5:15. 

"The  paradoxical  fact  of  the  subway  crowd 
(now  becoming  symbolic  of  urban  drive) 
is  that  very  little  communication  takes  place 
between  its  units.  People  ride  so  closely  as 
to  render  Individual  movement  Impossible, 
but  they  do  not  speak." 

The  crowd  denies  you  spatial  privacy  and 
so  you  replace  It  with  social  privacy.  "Phys- 
ical nearness  coupled  with  social  distance 
makes  It  necessary  for  urbanltes  to  cultivate 
reserve  and  to  disguise  Inner  feelings.  'So- 
phistication' Is  the  conMnon  term  applied 
to  people  who  acquire  facility  In  this  re- 
gard." 

This  "sophistication"  however,  is  not 
prevalent  in  the  urban  dwellers'  attitude 
toward  all  Individuals.  Intimate  friends  exist 
In  the  city  Just  as  they  do  In  the  country; 
therefore.  It  Is  necessary,  when  speaking  of 
urban  relationships,  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondary  group  rela- 
tionships, and  define  the  primary  group  as 
close  acquaintances  and  the  secondary  group 
as  those  with  whom  you  occasionally  come 
In  contact.  The  urban  environment  affects 
both,  but  In  different  ways.  First,  the  primary 
group : 

"This  primary  groups  life  differs  In  two 
Important  aspects  from  the  similar  contacts 
of  his  riu-al  brother.  It  Is  to  a  large  extent  a 
social  environment  of  (the  urban  dweller's) 
own  choosing,  and  It  requires  a  more  con- 
scious participation.  In  the  village  even  the 
social  environment  of  the  adult  Is  largely  a 
predetermined  environment.  In  the  city  the 
individual  has  a  great  many  circles  from 
which  to  choose,  but  he  must  win  his  right  to 


membership.  His  acceptance  will  more  often 
depend  on  what  he  does  than  on  what  he  Is." 

It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  In  the  city  you 
are  accepted  for  what  you  do,  but  this  ob- 
servation seems  less  significant  when  one 
realizes  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the  urbanlte  to 
have  someone  even  notice  him. 

If  we  look  at  the  urban  dweller's  primary 
and  secondary  relationships  as  a  schematic 
drawing.  It  reveals  certain  interesting  factors. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  horizontal  line  signifies 
the  primary-group  relationships.  The  length 
of  this  line  Is  Insignificant.  A  vertical  line 
bisects  the  horizontal  and  It  signifies  the 
secondary  relationships.  That  segment  of  the 
vertical  below  the  horizontal  symbolizes  sec- 
ondary relationships  with  those  of  a  lower 
social  strata,  and.  therefore,  the  vertical  seg- 
ment above  the  horizontal  symbolizes  sec- 
ondary relationships  with  those  of  a  higher 
social  strata: 

j  secondary  group: 
'  higher  social  strata 
primary  I  group 

I  secondary  group:        ~ 
I  lower  social  strata 

If  we  now  schematically  compare  the  urban 
and  rural  environments,  an  Interesting  dif- 
ference develops.  Since  the  city  has  a  broader 
social  strata  spectrum  than  does  any  specific 
rural  area,  we  can  aay  that  the  vertical  line 
in  the  urban  schematic  drawing  will  be 
longer  than  that  of  the  rural  vertical: 


tirban  rural 

The  difference  becomes  even  more  startling 
when  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  underclass: 


urban  rural 

When  we  consider  the  city's  phenomena  of 
"social  distance"  and  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
even  form  primary  group  relationships,  the 
urban  vertical  line.  If  it  does  not  become 
longer,  It  at  least  becomes  more  difficult  to 
climb.  The  extreme  distance  of  the  under- 
class from  the  upper  social  strata  becomes 
even  more  significant  when  one  considers 
the  process  of  "socialization" — by  which  one 
conforms  to  those  around  himself.  The  un- 
derclass in  the  city  is  not  only  blocked  off 
from  the  upper  social  strata  by  his  position 
in  society,  but  also  by  the  factor  of  social 
distance.  It  becomes  almost  impossible  for 
those  of  the  underclass  to  do  anything  but 
socialize  to  their  specific  surroundings,  which 
only  increases  their  plight. 

So  we  can  see  that  "social  distance."  when 
applied  to  the  underclass.  Is  merely  a  euphe- 
mism for  "alienation." 

"The  cleavages  between  city-bred  children 
and  their  parents,  between  city-Influenced 
children  and  their  rural-trained  elders,  are 
Increasing.  The  existence  of  boys'  predatory 
gangs,  of  high  juvenile  delinquency  rates, 
and  of  crime  waves  in  cities  is  an  Index  of 
social  distance.  Race  riots  are  chiefly  urban 
phenomena  revealing  social  distance.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  large  city  as  the  'lonesomest  spot 
anywhere'  or  as  "the  most  unsocial  place  In 
the  world'  are  expressions  of  social  distance." 

This  alienation  Implies  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness of  the  habits,  desires,  motivations — In- 
deed, the  whole  way  of  life — of  those  removed 
from  you.  This,  of  course,  breeds  misunder- 
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standing.  In  terms  of  the  Negro  underclass, 
the  "soul-brother  syndrome"  In  part  sym- 
bolizes this  alienation  and  misunderstand- 
ing, (the  practice  of  putting  "soul  brother" 
la  the  window  of  a  Negro-owned  store  in 
times  of  rioting) .  The  Negroes  of  course  loot 
the  white-owned  store  because  of  a  hatred 
for  the  white  system;  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  They  also  loot  the  store  because  a 
stranger  owns  it.  One  wonders  what  would 
happen  to  a  white-owned  store  if  the  mer- 
chant lived  in  the  community  proper  and 
was  a  member  of  various  primary-group  rela- 
tionships in  that  community. 

But  what  Is  more  damaging  is  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  upperclass  to- 
ward the  underclass,  for  it  Is  only  the  upper 
social  classes  that  are  In  a  position  to  change 
the  situation. 

So  we  can  readily  see  that  alienation  feeds 
misunderstanding  and  misunderstanding  in 
turn  supplements  alienation.  The  whole  bus- 
iness becomes  a  vicious  circle. 

This  vicious  circle  of  social  relationships 
caused  by  the  crowd  does  not  merely  have 
to  supplement  Itself;  the  effect  of  the  man- 
made  environment  augments  this  pathologi- 
cal situation.  To  begin  with.  "An  urban  man 
feels  and  is  insignificant  because  of  the  very 
size  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives." 
The  underclass  man  becomes  relegated  to 
part  of  the  overwhelming  rational  system. 

This  system  causes  the  underclass  man 
to  b«  less  and  less  a  member  of  the  commu- 
nity and  more  and  more  merely  a  cog  in  a 
great  machine: 

"Witness  how  the  tall  apartment  building 
has  made  the  city  man  into  a  person  marked 
by  his  disassoclation  from  property  owner- 
ship, his  acquaintance  with  his  'neighbors' 
Is  meager  because  his  identification  with  his 
apartment  is  chiefly  in  terms  of  sleeping 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  meals.  Most  other 
activities  and  interests  are  localized  in  other 
physical  establishments.  That  is,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  individual  to  be  released 
from  a  place  in  the  community." 

In  effect  man's  relationship  to  his  en- 
vironment Is  so  cruelly  upset  that  time  and 
space  become  sometimes  synonymous: 

"The  underlying  feeling  Is  one  of  march- 
ing with  time,  and,  in  its  intensity  and 
power  to  determine  the  way  of  life,  it  equals 
the  feeling  of  belonging  to  and  being  rooted 
In  a  place.  That  is.  the  city  substitutes  time 
for  place  as  the  basis  for  social  relation- 
ships." 

The  result  of  the  effect  of  the  crowd,  of 
the  rational  environment,  said  of  a  histori- 
cal lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  America 
towards  Its  cities  is  horrifying,  eepeclally 
In  terms  of  the  Negro  underclass  who  have 
been  stripped  of  all  weapons  with  which  to 
fight  the  city.  The  result  is  massive  anomie — 
massive  social  disorganization: 

"Among  American  sociologists,  social  dis- 
organization is  used  to  describe  the  city  in 
general,  urban  lower  classes,  more  specifi- 
cally. .  .  .  Social  disorganization  is  assumed 
to  exist  In  an  urban  area  and  then  bits  and 
parts  of  urban  life  are  listed  as  consequences 
of  it — crime  rates,  suicide  rates,  alcoholic 
consumption  rates,  mental-disease  rates,  and 
so  on.  But  these  rates  are  themselves  the 
defining  characteristics  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion, thus  a  circularity  is  Introduced:  disor- 
ganization is  inferred  from  its  consequences, 
but  then  these  consequences  are  Imputed  to 
disorganization." 

This  Is  our  situation  today. 

P'.'lT  C-— THE  PRESENT  KUO  THE  FVTf  RE 
/ 

White  America  wrenched  the  Negro  from 
his  home  and  culture,  tore  his  family  apart, 
and  then  set  him  "free  ";  Jim  Crow  made  the 
Negro  bow  low  to  the  white  God  and  kept 
him  from  forming  any  unity  amongst  his 
brethren:  in  search  of  the  "promised  land," 
the  Negro  migrated  to  the  Northern  cities 
during  the  last  50  years  only  to  find  himself 


a  cog  In  a  huge,  impersonal,  competitive 
world  where  discrimination  still  existed — 
only  in  a  subtler  form. 

And  now  Congress  says  the  Negro  should 
respect  law  and  order,  while  It  debates 
whether  prosecution  of  "outside  agitators"  or 
strengthening  the  National  Guard  is  the  best 
way  to  check  riots. 

It  seems  as  though  we've  reached  an  im- 
passe. But  to  recognize  it  as  such  and  move 
on  to  the  next  topic  Is  hardly  a  sufficient 
solution.  For  the  problem  will  not  go  away: 
indeed,  It  is  going  to  get  worse.  As  was  shown 
in  the  previous  sections  of  this  study,  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  urban  underclass  Is  a 
vicious  circle — more  than  that — a  pathologi- 
cal tangle.  It  is  a  self-perpetuating  affair. 

Modern  America  is  replacing  many  un- 
skilled workers  with  machinery:  since  a  large 
number  of  Negroes  hold  these  Jobs,  the  effect 
is  obvious: 

"According  to  the  national  technology 
commission,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
the  non- white  population,  now  twice  the 
white  rate,  could  become  five  times  the  white 
rate  by  1975,  if  the  occupational  distribution 
of  nonwhlte  Jobs  does  not  change.  " 

What  Jobs  the  Negro  now  occupies  are 
largely  wage-earner  or  salaried  professional 
forms  of  employment;  relatively  few  Negro 
business  enterprises  exist.  The  effect  of  this 
is  self-perpetuating  discrimination:  the  few 
Negro  businesses  means  that  the  Negro  Is 
unable  to  hire  other  Negroes  to  build  up 
the  Negro  economy.  Consequently,  he  must 
rely  on  the  white  man  for  help,  a  very  dubi- 
ous prospect. 

In  fact,  even  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  doesn't  know  what  to  do.  It  is  now 
paying  the  penalty  for  ignoring  the  problems 
of  the  city.  It  is  now  caught  up  in  what 
sociologists  term  a  "cultural  lag,"  a  phe- 
nomenon which  occurs  when: 

".  .  .  our  political  knowledge  and  our  com- 
moji  sense  do  not  keep  up  with  the  actual 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our  common 
life.  The  result  Is.  perhaps,  that  as  the  public 
feels  Itself  drifting,  legislative  enactments 
are  multiplied,  but  actual  control  Is  de- 
creased. Then  as  the  public  realizes  the 
futility  of  legislative  enactments,  there  is  a 
demand  for  more  drastic  action,  which  ex- 
presses itdelf  in  ill-defined  mass  movements 
and.  often.  In  mere  mob  violence. 

The  city,  which  causes  the  individual  to 
be  alienated  from  his  surroundings,  is  an 
ideal  spawning  ground  for  the  violent  mani- 
festations of  the  cultural  lag: 

"The  community  of  which  the  city  man 
belongs  has  become  so  large  that  it  is  ceased 
to  be  an  Immediate  experience.  This  reced- 
ing of  the  community  from  the  actual  daily 
life  of  the  individual  means  a  weakening 
of  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  social  re- 
straints and  a  new  form  of  social  control  by 
means  of  law." 

Control  by  law  is  merely  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure. We  must  attempt  to  cure  the  city  of  its 
impersonality  if  we  truly  want  the  volatile 
situation  to  disappear. 

"But  why  violence  in  the  city?"  some  ask. 
"Why  don't  those  Negroes  down  in  Missis- 
sippi riot — they're  the  ones  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  starving."  This  question  brings 
up  an  unusual  phenomena;  it  seems  that 
despair  does  not  breed  violence;  hope  brings 
violence.  The  Negro  sees  a  better  life  on  tele- 
vision; his  son  comes  back  from  the  Army 
and  talks  of  equality,  and  he  begins  to  have 
hope.  And  hope  is  a  powerful  force: 

"What  seems  to  count  more  than  jKisses- 
sion  of  Instruments  of  power  is  faith  in  the 
future  ...  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference  who  it  is  that  is  seized  with  a  wild 
hops  .  .  .  they  all  proceed  recklessly  with 
the  present,  wreck  it  If  necessary,  and  create 
a  new  world." 

It  might  seem  strange  that  thl-s  Irration- 
ality, spawned  by  hope,  would  be  prevalent 
in  the  city — an  environment  which  is  totally 
rational.  But   this  overwhelming  rationality 


has  a  tendency  to  set  oS  the  opposite  reac- 
tion In  people. 

"Depressions,  wars,  or  any  other  threat  to 
Individual  security  create  situations  that  can 
trigger  large  segments  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion into  stampeding  toward  anyone  who 
gives  them  a  message  of  hope." 

But  we  don't  have  a  war  today — at  least 
not  in  this  country.  And  we  don't  have  a  de- 
pression— at  least  not  an  economic  one.  But 
could  we  have  a  social  depression? 

// 

A  social  depression  would  be  a  curious 
thing;  we've  never  had  one  in  this  country, 
so  we  wouldn't  know  what  to  look  for.  The 
economic  depression  of  1929  was  easy  enough 
to  spot:   the  stock  market  crashed. 

But  what  would  be  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  a  social  depression?  Could  It  be  that 
the  most  vulnerable  class — the  urban  Negro 
underclass — would  be  the  first  to  react  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  depression? 

Whether  we  care  to  label  the  present  situa- 
tion a  social  depression  or  not  Is  really  only  a 
matter  of  semantics.  What  is  important  to 
realize  is  that  the  urban  Negro  underclass  is 
in  an  untenable  situation  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  a  solution  for  It.  We  accuse  those 
who  argue  that  civil  rights  gains  in  the  early 
60's  and  outside  agitators  caused  the  riots 
as  looking  for  scapegoats.  And  those  that  ac- 
cuse them  offer  unemployment,  poor  hous- 
ing, and  poor  education  as  the  causes  of  riots. 
But  these  "liberals"  that  accuse  the  so-called 
scap>egoaters  have  done  nothing  more  than 
find  a  subtler,  more  sophisticated  scapegoat. 

It  is  hard  to  isolate  the  symptoms  from 
the  malady.  Are  unemployment,  bad  educa- 
tion, and  poor  housing  the  symptoms  of  the 
malady?  I  think  they  are  the  symptoms. 
There  is  a  form  of  nihilism  developing  in 
this  country  today — among  the  youth  of 
black  and  white — a  feeling  of  despair  and 
loss  of  Identity.  We  should  not  consider  this 
merely  a  curious  social  phenomena,  but  a 
manifestation  of  something  going  an  below 
the  surface. 

It  seems  that  we  Just  don't  know  where  to 
tiu-n  for  solutions.  The  mood  of  the  country 
seems  reflected  in  the  words  of  Hert>ert 
Hoover  on  the  last  day  of  his  Presidency: 
"We  are  at  the  end  of  omi  rope.  There  is 
nothing  more  we  can  do."  But  there  must  be 
something  more  we  can  do. 

/// 

It  might  seem  as  if  this  study  is  Implying 
that  America  has  completely  ignored  its  ur- 
ban problems.  This  is  not  so;  there  definitely 
has  been  much  time  and  much  money  spent 
in  an  attempt  to  cure  urban  blight;  this 
paper  only  contends  that  the  attempt  has 
been  made  often  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Our  whole  cultural  heritage  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  urban  renewal.  City  planners  have 
too  often  believed  that  merely  "ruralizing" 
the  city  would  solve  urban  blight.  Ebenezer 
Howard,  the  father  of  the  "Garden  Cities" 
school  which  has  had  profound  influence 
upon  contemporary  city  planners,  has  said: 

"Yes  .  .  .  the  key  to  the  problem  how  to 
restore  the  people  to  the  land — that  beau- 
tiful land  of  ours,  with  its  canopy  of  sl:y, 
the  air  that  blows  upon  it,  the  sun  that 
warms  it,  the  rain  and  dew  tliat  moisten  it." 

To  completely  disregard  the  rational  in- 
dustrial nature  of  a  city,  as  Howard  did.  is 
certainly  the  wrong  approach.  Jane  Jacobs, 
author  of  the  enlightening  work,  The  Death 
and  Life  of  American  Cities,  answers  Howard 
quite  well: 

"Reformers  have  long  observed  city  people 
loitering  on  busy  corners,  hanging  around 
in  candy  stores  and  bars  and  drinking  soda 
pop  on  stoops  and  have  passed  a  judgment, 
the  gist  of  which  Is:  "This  Is  deplorable!  If 
these  people  had  decent  homes  and  a  more 
private  or  bosky  outdoor  place,  they  wouldn't 
be  on  the  street! 

"This  judgement  represents  a  profound 
misunderstanding  of  cities.  It  makes  no  more 
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sense  than  to  drop  In  at  a  testimonial  ban- 
quet In  a  hotel  and  conclude  that  if  these 
people  had  wives  who  could  cook,  they  would 
give  their  parties  at  home." 

That  people  want  to  live  In  small  com- 
munities and  want  to  get  back  to  nature  is 
by  no  means  an  established  fact,  yet  the 
visionary  frequently  assumes  it  to  be  so.     ; 

American  cities  have  grown  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  in  turn  given  them  some  more 
money.  Money  is  supposed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  whole  idea  behind  helping  the 
city  dweller  these  days  is  meeting  expansion 
with  expansion — adding  on  a  new  bureauc- 
racy, a  new  community  group  or  a  new 
committee.  It  all  seems  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  turkey  for  the  poor  at  Thanksgiving 
which  itself  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  mla- 
slonary  practice — relatively  uninvolved,  en- 
lightened self-interest.  Granted,  money  Is 
needed,  but  It  by  Itself  should  not  be  looked 
on  as  a  cure-all.  A  whole  new  approach  Is 
necessary, 

IV 

Certain  specific  suggestions  are  obvious. 
We  should  alter  our  AFDC  welfare  system 
so  money  doesn't  only  go  to  families  with 
one  parent  missing.  This  system  obviously 
perpetuates  the  matriarchal  pattern. 

Businesses  should  be  Integrated  into  the 
ghetto  so  as  to  develop  It  into  a  conununity, 
rather  than  a  shoddy  hotel. 

The  "high-rise"  urban  sacrilege,  which 
stores  everyone  away  in  neat  cubicles,  should 
be  stopped. 

But  this  paper  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  specific  programs  that  should  be  en- 
acted. Its  purpose  has  been  to  point  out  the 
unique  factors  affecting  the  Negro  urban 
underclass  today,  and  to  also  offer  sugges- 
tions concerning  a  different  approach  to  the 
situation. 

We  can  no  longer  deal  with  urban  blight 
in  a  detached  fashion.  Setting  up  protective 
committees  and  talking  with  the  "responsible 
Negro  leadership"  (which  is  often  just  as  out 
of  touch)  will  no  longer  do  any  good  by  It- 
self. Dr.  John  P.  Spiegal,  Director  of  the  Lem- 
berg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at 
Brandels  has  said  in  order  to  solve  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  we  must  get  in  touch  with  the 
street  leaders,  yes — even  the  "outside  agita- 
tors." 

Congress  can  no  longer  bicker  about  guns 
and  butter;  it  is  time  to  get  our  priorities 
straight.  When  we  are  spending  40  billion  dol- 
lars to  get  a  man  to  the  moon  and  2  million 
dollars  an  hour  in  Vietnam,  the  antlriot  bill 
is  a  sorry  excuse  for  a  solution  to  urban 
blight. 

The  problem  is  that  America  has  drowned 
the  human  factor  under  a  sea  of  technology. 
Indeed,  Congress  is  confronted  with  such  a 
mass  of  statistical  trivia  that  it  cannot  per- 
ceive the  personal  circumstances  of  a  situa- 
tion. Robert  Weaver  said  In  1960: 

"The  very  semantics  of  our  approach  is  un- 
realistic .  .  .  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
buildings  in  the  slums  and  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  people  who  inhabit  them  or  the 
reaction  of  the  rest  of  the  population  to  these 
people." 

If  we  really  want  the  riots  to  end  per- 
manently, we  must  allow  the  human  factor 
to  guide  our  programs.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
Ebenezer  Howard  was  after  in  his  Garden 
Cities  concept.  However,  we  cannot  simply 
introduce  a  rural  hiunan  factor  into  the  city. 
We  must  recognize  the  city's  uniqueness  and 
deal  with  it  In  Its  own  way.  Perhaps  John 
Dewey  best  summarized  this  much-needed 
approach : 

"The  revolution  that  had  brought  Bangkok 
and  New  York  closer  together  had  tiuned 
New  York  into  a  vast  hotel  in  which  neigh- 
bors did  not  communicate  with  each  other  in 
spite  of  having  telephones  in  each  room.  And 
so  the  problem  of  America  In  1927,  according 
to  Dewey,  was  that  of  converting  the  Great 
Society  Into  a  Great  Community." 

This  observation  seems  even  more  ap- 
plicable today. 


SANDS  POINT  FETSCH  COLLEGE 
FOR  GIFTED  STUDENTS,  SANDS 
POINT.  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
-Multer]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  remarkable  program  now 
underway  at  the  Sands  Point  Academy 
and  Country  Day  School,  Sands  Point. 
Long  Island.  N.Y.  With  little  or  no  out- 
side financial  assistance,  this  school  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant centers  for  the  education  of 
gifted  children.  It  has  received  world- 
wide acclaim,  and  has  attracted  visitors 
from  many  States  and  foreign  coimtries, 
to  see  how  our  talented  young  boys  and 
girls  can  best  be  served. 

Started  in  1954  as  a  summer  program, 
the  school  opened  its  doors  in  1960  to  a 
handful  of  elementary  school  pupils. 
Within  7  years.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  full- 
scale  academy,  with  an  enrollment  of  300 
students  and  a  faculty  of  35  devoted  and 
dedicated  teachers.  Although  the  em- 
phasis is  upon  a  well-rounded  liberal  arts 
education,  many  of  its  students  are 
specializing  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics — two  fields  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  future  welfare. 

The  seed  has  been  planted  for  an  edu- 
cational center  that  will  go  far  beyond 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  far  beyond  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  even  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  Nation.  Plans  are  now 
underway  to  create  a  4-year  liberal 
arts  college  with  emphasis  on  the  gifted 
students,  and  with  greater  stress  on  the 
preparation  of  inspired  teachers  to  work 
with  talented  pupils. 

On  January  31,  1967,  Dr.  Marie  L. 
Fetsch,  president  and  founder  of  the 
Sands  Point  Country  Day  School  Acad- 
emy, for  Gifted  Children,  applied  to  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  a  provisional  charter  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  proposed 
college.  Dr.  Fetsch  also  applied  on  May 
26,  1967,  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington, 
D.C. — Installations  and  Logistics — for  a 
lease  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
On  June  22,  1967,  the  Honorable  Edward 
J,  Sheridan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Properties  and  Installa- 
tions— submitted  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  authorize 
the  leasing  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Device  Cen- 
ter, Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to 
the  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School 
Academy.  Dr.  Fetsch  is  confident  that 
both  of  the  above-mentioned  requests 
will  be  honored  so  that  the  Sands  Point 
College  will  open  its  doors  to  gifted  stu- 
dents for  the  semester  of  February  1968, 
as  presently  planned. 

The  sparkplug  behind  this  extraordi- 
nary program  Is  a  pioneer  woman,  who 
with  single-minded  devotion  and  per- 
sistent effort  has  brought  about  a  near 
miracle.  Without  any  public  fimds  and 


with  no  help  from  private  foundations 
or  individuals.  Dr.  Fetsch  has  poured 
forth  her  strength,  energy,  and  personal 
financial  support  to  make  this  center 
possible. 

May  I  respectfully  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil of  the  Sands  Point  Fetsch  College  for 
Gifted  Students  along  with  40  distin- 
guished educators  and  dedicated  public- 
spirited  citizens,  including  the  great 
jurist,  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway, 
former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  Gutman,  Dean  of  New  York 
Law  School,  Col.  Paul  A.  Akst,  New 
York  City  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
Dr.  William  Willner,  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  University  Affairs,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Dr.  E.  Paul  Torrance, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, the  Honorable  Theodore  Fred  Kuper, 
renowned  educator  and  founder  of  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
famous  Fannie  Hurst. 

You  may  recall  that  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress on  February  28,  1967,  on  health  and 
education.  The  President  emphasized, 
"that  future  historians,  when  they  point 
to  the  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  marked  the  1960's,  will  identify  a 
major  movement  forward  in  American 
education. "  The  President  went  on  to 
say  that: 

We  cannot  yet  fully  measure  the  results  of 
this  great  movement  in  American  Educa- 
tion. Our  progress  can  be  traced  partially 
by  listing  some  of  the  extraordinary  bills  I 
have  signed  into  law; 

(1)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1964, 

(3)  The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963, 

(4)  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
The  new  Federal  role  in  education,  is  in 

alliance  with  America's  states  and  local  com- 
munities. In  this  alliance,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  a  junior  partner. 

State  and  community  education  leaders 
have  shouldered  heavy  new  burdens  as  a  re- 
sult of  recent  increases  in  Federal  programs. 
If  these  officials  are  to  develop  wise  and  long 
range  plans  for  education,  they  must  have 
more  help. 

The  Elementary  and  .Secondary  Education 
Act  has  provided  funds  to  strengthen  State 
Departments  of  Education.  But  additional 
funds  are  needed — money  to  improve  com- 
munity, state  and  regional  education  plans. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  insure  the  effective 
use  of  Federal  dollars. 

Our  work  to  enrich  education  finds  Its 
focus  in  a  single  person;  the  classroom  teach- 
er, who  inspires  each  student  to  achieve  his 
best. 

In  1968.  more  than  170.000  new  teachers 
will  be  needed  to  replace  uncertified  teachers, 
to  fill  vacancies  and  to  meet  rising  student 
enrollments.  Moreover, 

(1)  There  are  severe  shortages  of  English, 
mathematics.  sciences  and  elementary 
school  teachers. 

(2)  More  teachers  are  needed  for  our  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges. 

(3)  Well  trained  administrators  at  all 
levels  are  critically  needed. 

(4)  New  kinds  of  school  personnel,  such  as 
teachers  aides — are  needed  to  help  in  the 
schools. 

(5)  By  1975  the  nation's  schools  will  need 
nearly  2  million  more  teachers. 
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X  alMO  recommend  the  Education  Profes- 
akma  Act  at  1967  which  would  (1)  combine 
and  expaxKl  mway  oX  the  auuutory  autbor- 
lUec  tot  teacher  training  assistance,  (3)  Pro- 
vide new  authority  for  training  of  school 
administrators,  teacher  aids  and  other  educa- 
tkJfi  workers  for  ecbools  and  colleges. 

For  many  years,  America's  colleges  and 
imlTcrsttlea  hare  prepared  men  and  women 
for  careers  hiTOlvlng  travel,  trade  and  serv- 
ice abroad.  Today,  when  our  world  reepon- 
slbUlUea  are  greater  than  ever  before  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  need  more 
support  for  International  studies. 

The  89th  Congress.  In  Its  closing  days. 
passed  the  International  Education  Act — an 
historic  bill  recognizing  this  nation's  endur- 
ing belief  that  learning  must  transcend  geo- 
graphic boundaries.  Through  a  program  ol 
grants  under  this  Act,  America's  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  can  add  a  world 
dimension  to  their  students'  learning  ex- 
perience. 

IX.  Marie  L.  Fetsch  received  her  great 
inspiration  for  the  creation  of  ttie  Sands 
Point  College  for  Gifted  Students  from 
a  former  schoolteacher,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  It  will  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  years  that  he  has  been 
President  he  has  done  more  in  the  field 
of  education  than  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors. In  view  of  his  dedication  and  in- 
spiring leadership  in  the  education  of 
our  students  he  has  truly  become  the 
champion  of  education  in  our  beloved 
country. 

On  June  17,  1966,  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  Sands  Point  Academy  and 
Country  Day  School  heard  an  inspiring 
address  by  Dr.  William  Willner,  Chief, 
OfQce  of  University  Affairs,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
On  June  17,  1967,  the  second  graduating 
class  of  the  Sands  Point  Academy  and 
Country  Day  School  heard  Dr.  E.  Paul 
Torrance,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Routine  education  has  no  place  in  this 
school.  Only  those  children  whose  in- 
telligence Is  markedly  superior  are  con- 
sidered eligible  for  admission.  From  the 
educational  standpoint  the  gifted  child 
requires  an  environment  which  recog- 
nizes his  exceptional  capacity  for  intel- 
lectual growth  and  allows  him  to  move 
at  a  pace  commensurate  with  his  abili- 
ties. 

The  gifted  child  requires  special  un- 
derstanding of  the  emotional  factors 
which  play  a  part  in  his  total  develop- 
ment as  a  human  being.  In  philosophy 
and  in  practice  the  Sands  Point  institu- 
tion is  committed  to  these  sound  objec- 
tives. 

Dr.  Fetsch  is  now  taking  the  next 
logical  step  in  her  educational  program. 
The  Sands  Point  Academy  and  Country 
Day  School,  has  shown  that  the  gifted 
and  talented  child  needs  a  special  type 
of  education.  Every  one  of  its  graduates 
has  entered  or  been  admitted  to  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  The  stu- 
dents are  going  to  such  schools  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Duke 
University,  Brandeis  University,  Queens 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dickin- 
son University,  and  many  other  highly 
qualified  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
However,  many  of  the  students  who 
graduate   from   the   Sands   Point   and 


Country  Day  School  are  young — several 
are  only  15  years  old.  Some  future  stu- 
dents mar  complete  their  high  school 
program  at  the  age  of  14.  Many  are 
too  youn^  to  be  accepted  by  the  techni- 
cal colleges  or  universities.  What  is 
needed  is  a  college  that  will  carry  on 
the  tradition  of  the  Sands  Point  Acad- 
emy and  Country  Day  School. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Fetsch  has  made 
plans  to  establish  the  Sands  Point  Fetsch 
College  for  Gifted  Students.  This  is  to 
be  a  four  year  liberal  arts  college,  with 
a  major  objective  to  train  talented  young 
men  and  women  to  be  good  citizens. 
Many  will  go  into  the  physical  sciences — 
chemistry-,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
other  sciences.  Others  will  enter  the 
liberal  arts  field.  Still  othere  will  embark 
on  a  teachers  training  program  which 
is  to  be  the  heart  of  the  new  Fetsch 
College. 

The  Nation  suffsrs  from  an  over- 
whelming shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
as  clearly  Indicated  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  special  message  to  Congress  on 
Februarj'  28. 1967  Last  fall,  school  super- 
intendents throughout  the  Nation  sought 
desperately  to  fill  their  school  needs  with 
competent  teachers.  They  were  not  avail- 
able. New  York  City,  for  example,  insti- 
tuted a  crash  program,  whereby  persons 
who  wanted  to  become  teachers  would 
take  a  special  6  week  summer  course  and 
then  be  licensed  to  teach.  It  is  diflBcult  to 
see  how  a  crash  course  of  6  weeks  or  even 
6  months  could  qualify  a  person  to  em- 
bark upon  the  most  exacting  profession 
In  the  world — that  of  being  a  good 
teacher. 

The  need  for  more  collesres  is  apparent. 
During  the  last  15  years  the  total  college 
and  university  enrollment  has  more  than 
doubled,  increasing  from  3  to  6  million. 
It  will  double  again  by  1980,  according 
to  all  available  statistics.  Fifteen  years 
ago  14  percent  of  all  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  of  age,  were 
enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  has  reached  40  percent  today  and 
will  increase  to  60  percent  by  1980.  The 
rapid  growth  of  college  enrollment  is 
continuing  unabated.  In  the  fall  of  1966 
1,500,000  freshmen  entered  our  colleges. 
Within  a  decade,  the  number  will  in- 
crease to  3  million. 

The  need  for  higher  educational  facili- 
ties is  evident  both  in  New  York  State 
and  in  the  Nation  at  large.  High  school 
enrollment  has  grown  in  the  last  15  years, 
from  9  million  to  16  million.  The  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  has  in- 
creased from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000.  The 
pressures  upon  colleges  and  universities 
become  greater  each  year. 

Thousands  of  qualified  high  school 
graduates  are  turned  away  each  year  be- 
cause of  lack  of  facilities.  Many  colleges 
report  from  5  to  10  applicants  for  each 
opening.  This  is  true  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  of  the  expense  involved, 
the  private  colleges  are  not  expanding; 
this  leaves  the  public  universities  to  bear 
the  load.  As  a  result,  65  percent  of  all 
students  now  attend  public  colleges. 
Within  10  years  it  is  estimated  that  the 
private  universities  will  enroll  a  bare  25 
percent  of  all  college  students.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  our  private  colleges  became 
appendixes  to  our  public  institutions. 

Few  private  colleges  have  been  found- 


ed in  our  country  In  the  last  decade. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  world  that  private 
Initiative  is  still  alive,  that  the  old  pio- 
neering spirit  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great  is  stiU  with  us.  Dr.  Fetsch  does  not 
seek  any  glory.  Indeed,  she  is  modest  and 
retiring,  and  prefers  to  work  in  the  back- 
ground. But  she  feels  strongly  that  the 
Nation  needs  colleges  where  our  bright- 
est and  most  talented  young  minds  can 
find  a  place  to  study  and  mature. 

Unfortunately,  something  has  gone 
•wrong  with  higher  education.  We  read 
of  strikes,  demonstrations,  and  riots.  In 
too  many  institutions  the  close  student- 
teartier  relationship  is  missing.  In  others. 
teachers  are  not  available.  Tlie  new 
Fetsch  College  is  seeking  to  remedy  both 
of  these  omissions. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  out  of  the  total  number  of  young- 
sters who  will  probably  go  to  college  this 
year,  about  1  in  5  is  likely  to  stay  long 
enoueh  to  earn  a  degree.  This  is  the  way 
the  OlBce  of  Education  reads  the  future 
of  the  3,800,000  young  people  now  in  the 
ninth  grade: 

About  2,900,000  or  77  percent  may 
graduate  from  high  school. 

Approximately  1,700,000,  or  44  percent 
will  probably  enter  college. 

Approximately  780,000  or  21  percent, 
may  win  a  4-year  bachelor  degree. 

This  means  that  of  the  1,700,000  who 
will  enter  college,  only  780,000  will  re- 
main to  graduate — a  dropout  of  920,000; 
many  of  the  dropouts  are  bright,  talented, 
superior  young  men  and  women.  Why  do 
they  not  remain  to  graduate?  Why  is  our 
Nation  losing  so  much  talent,  when  we 
are  so  desperately  short  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, engineers,  scientists,  and  mathe- 
maticians? 

A  study  recently  undertaken  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  indicated 
that  of  the  top  30  percent  of  high  school 
graduates,  75  percent  of  the  boys  and 
70  percent  of  the  girls  do  not  complete 
college.  The  actual  number  of  young 
persons  in  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
population  who  did  not  complete  college 
is  a  serious  waste  of  talent.  Even  more 
serious  Is  the  fact  that  half  of  those  in 
the  top  10  percent  are  unable  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  high  level  pursuits 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to 
them. 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  our  college 
training?  A  recent  report  by  Dr.  Hans 
Rosenhaupt,  national  director  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  points  out,  that  "the  aca- 
demic idols  of  the  hour  are  "pay,  prestige, 
and  freedom  from  teaching."  College 
teachers  today  seem  to  be  caught  in  the 
treadmill  of  higher  education,  indiffer- 
ently supplying  knowledge,  "to  bored  or 
even  rebellious  students,"  he  notes. 

Dr.  Rosenhaupt  criticizes  student  pre- 
occupation with  quantifiable  aspects  of 
education.  He  observes: 

Today,  too  many  students  value  not  what 
they  learn  but  the  credits  they  assemble. 

He  blames  the  indifference  of  students 
and  teachers  alike  on  the  "pervasive 
propaganda  that  the  college  Is  the  indis- 
pensable passport  to  the  good  life — the 
good  life  being  defined  as  material  abun- 
dance." 
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The  publish  or  perish  thesis,  so  preva- 
lent in  colleges  today,  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable at  the  Sands  Point  College.  Here 
the  goal  will  be  to  assemble  a  group  of 
talented  students,  together  with  a  corps 
of  talented  teachers.  Together,  they  will 
make  college  a  meaningful  experience. 
Uiirest  will  be  eliminated.  The  students 
will  receive  the  best  possible  education 
under  optimum  conditions.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  moral,  spiritual  and 
ethical  values,  as  well  as  Intellectual  at- 
tainment. The  Fetsch  College  teachers 
will  be  interested  In  the  development  of 
all  their  students. 

Sands  Point  Fetsch  College  will  be 
equated  with  sound  instruction.  Intel- 
lectual growth,  superior  standards  of 
scholarship,  moral  values,  and  the  ma- 
turity of  the  student  in  ideals  and  ideas. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Sands  Point 
Fetsch  College  will  be  to  promote  out- 
standing classroom  teaching  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level.  It  will  stress  at  all 
times,  the  student-teacher  relationship. 
It  win  attempt  to  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  faculty  and  the  community  to  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  character, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical  standards  of 
the  student  body. 

Since  the  college  will  admit  only  the 
superior,  talented,  gifted  student,  it  will 
have  the  enormous  opportunity  of 
achieving  excellence  in  education.  The 
college  will  emphasize  the  liberal  arts,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

The  Sands  Point  Fetsch  College  will 
stress  excellence  in  education.  It  will 
have  as  Its  major  objectives  the  develop- 
ment of  its  students  and  the  ability  to 
acquire  academic  skills.  A  high  degree  of 
integrity,  moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical 
values  will  be  stressed  at  all  times. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  admission 
policy  will  be  to  attract  young  men  and 
women,  who  have  the  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual growth  and  who  have  the  abili- 
ty and  motivation  to  achieve. 

In  order  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  our  Na- 
tion's relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Fetsch  College  plans  to  introduce 
two  features  in  Its  program: 

First,  as  a  requirement  for  graduation, 
each  student  will  be  required  to  spend 
one  summer  at  a  foreign  university. 
Negotiations  are  presently  proceeding  to 
insure  that  this  time  will  be  of  substan- 
tial benefit  to  the  student. 

Second,  equipping  its  students  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions. A  survey  is  presently  being 
made  to  catalog  an  opportunity  for 
sunamer  participation  on  such  programs 
as  NASA,  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  OfBce  of  Education  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  A  similar  comprehensive  sur- 
vey will  be  carried  out  among  State  and 
local  government  agencies. 

The  Fetsch  department  of  education 
will  help  alleviate  the  teacher  shortage, 
and  at  the  same  time,  develop  teachers 
with  the  highest  ability  to  work  with 
superior  children. 

The  Fetsch  College  is  designed  to  be 
small,  In  the  sense  that  the  student- 
teacher  ratio  will  be  low.  It  plans  to  limit 
enrollment  to  150  to  200  students  each 
year,  until  the  full  complement  of  1,000 


to  1,200  students  is  reached.  It  will  of 
course,  be  an  Independent,  nonprofit, 
nonsectarian   coeducational   institution. 

Dr.  Fetsch  says: 

The  teacher  shortage  has  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  It  is  especially  difficult  to 
get  good  teachers  who  are  able  to  work  with 
gifted  young  boys  and  girls.  We  hope  to  flU 
that  void. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned facts,  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  to  get  behind  the  pro- 
gram so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr.  Fetsch  and 
her  associates.  The  opportunities  avail- 
able through  the  phasing  out  of  the 
facilities  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Device  Center 
at  Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  come 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
a  part  of  this  land,  65  acres,  including  the 
existing  administration  and  engineering 
buildings,  be  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  Sands  Point  Fetsch 
College  for  Gifted  Students. 


"THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT:  THE  PROMISE  AND  THE 
PROSPECT,"  AN  ADDRESS  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  BRADEMAS,  AT 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  ASSO- 
CIATION, NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  APRIL 
14,  1967 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  national  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Studies  Association  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  This  association  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  of  international  affairs  and 
of  deans  of  schools  of  international 
studies  at  colleges  and  universities. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  my  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The    International    Education    Act:     The 
Promise  and  the  Prospect 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  at  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Internation- 
al Studies  Association. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about 
three  related  topics:  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  and  its  prospects;  government 
support  of  private  overseas  and  domestic 
educational  activity;  and  the  formulation  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  status  report  on  the 
International  Education  Act. 

I  have  recently  heard  the  Act  described, 
admittedly  by  someone  less  dedicated  to  it 
than  I,  as  the  teeny-bopper  of  education.  It 
is,  he  said,  relatively  pristine  and  intact.  If 
not  entirely  virginal  and  pure.  Full  of  poten- 
tial and  appeal,  one  Is  not  quite  sure  how  it 
will  end  up  if  someone  doesn't  hurry  and  send 
it  to  college! 

In  my  Judgment,  few  Federal  programs  hold 
greater  promise  than  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  for  helping  American  colleges  and 
universities  adapt  to  new  conditions  and  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  familiar  with  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  which  marshalled  the  resources  of 
higher  education  with  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  American  economy.  Legislation  creat- 


ing the  National  Science  Foundation  helped 
bring  American  science,  through  government- 
university  cooperation,  to  the  position  of 
pioneering  leadership  it  occupies  today.  In 
like  fa&hion,  the  International  Education  Act 
can  help  colleges  and  universities  transform 
the  international  dimension  of  American 
higher  education  and  adapt  It  to  the  new 
realities  of  the  latter  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

But  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before 
we  can  provide  a  truly  International  educa- 
tion for  all  Americans. 

As  you  know.  Congress  last  year  passed  the 
enabling  legislation  but  failed  to  provide  any 
money  to  carry  out  Its  mandate.  The  90th 
Congress  Is  now  three  months  old  and  It  has 
yet  to  provide  a  single  penny  of  direct  sup- 
port for  either  planning  or  grants  under  the 
IE  A. 

I  must  warn  you  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees might  Just  decide  not  to  provide  any 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year — or  the  next  fiscal 
year  either.  The  Viet  Nam  budget  squeeze 
coupled  with  the  more  conservative  com- 
plexion of  this  Congress  may  leave  the  Act  an 
empty  shell. 

Dr.  Paul  Miller,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — the  Depart- 
ment with  responsibility  for  adnilnlstering 
the  lEA — recently  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  he  ably 
argued  the  case  for  the  $350,000  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
planning  purposes.  These  funds  are  requested 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Studies  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  in  HEW.  He  also  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  fiscal  1968  request  of  $36.5  million. 
This  amount  would  provide  almost  19  mil- 
lion dollars  for  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  establish  graduate  centers  of 
excellence  and  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive programs  of  international  studies 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

DANGER  or  LACK  OF  FUNDS 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the  case 
for  the  lEA  would  stand  or  fall — and  I  firmly 
believe  it  would  stand — on  the  persuasive 
arguments  developed  by  Dr.  Miller  in  his  tes- 
timony and  on  the  force  of  the  hearings,  re- 
ports and  floor  debates  over  the  Act  itself. 
But  the  likelihood  is  that  without  increased 
support  from  the  academic  community  all 
the  effort  to  date  will  have  been  wasted  for 
lack  of  funds.  In  short,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Act  is  In  large  measure  up  to  men 
and  women  like  you. 

Although  HEW  is  without  funds  for  a  fully 
staffed  planning  effort,  some  persons  drawn 
from  the  academic  community  and  private 
educational  organizations  are  making  a  sig- 
nificant effort  to  work  with  Paul  Miller  and 
his  colleagues  to  determine  the  wisest  pat- 
tern of  investing  what  will  clearly  be  limited 
grant  monies.  I  understand  that  some  25  or 
30  special  papers  are  being  written  and  dis- 
cussed within  the  academic  community,  a 
process  which  should  give  this  planning  a 
genuine  push  forward. 

The  International  Education  Act.  as  you 
may  recall,  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  must  report 
to  Congress  on  plans  and  recommendations 
for  implementation  of  the  program  prior  to 
full  funding.  Failure  to  win  an  appropria- 
tion last  year'  has  caused  postponement  of 
the  report  from  the  original  April  30  deadline, 
but  I  am  told  that  we  can  expect  to  have  it 
In  hand  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
report  will  be  an  important  milestone  m 
bringing  the  full  force  of  the  program  into 
play  and  I,  for  one.  look  forward  eagerly  to 
reading  its  recommendations. 

Let  me  make  a  comment  on  the  present 
situation  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  prac- 
ticing poliUclan  deeply  ooncemed  about  the 
development  of  this  program. 
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CAKETTTX.  PIMMNINC  WISE 

The  lEA  hold*  forth  great  promise  for 
all  American  colleges  atnd  universities. 

At  the  same  time,  ite  immediate  potential 
la  far  more  limited.  First,  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  money  is  tight  In  Washington  as 
well  as  on  Wall  Street.  Even  If  funds  were 
more  abundant  than  they  are.  the  need  for 
rational,  careful  planning  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  strategy  for  International 
education  would  dictate  a  moderate  begin- 
ning and  a  more  rapid  build-up  after  the 
strategy  emerges,  Is  tested  and  modified  by 
experience.  This  cautious  pace,  forced  upon 
us  by  circumstance,  can  provide  us  with  val- 
uable time. 

Limited  funds  will  of  course  mean  that 
many  deserving  institutions  will  miss  out  on 
the  first  roiind. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  stress  In  this 
connection.  First,  I  believe  that  in  the  early 
years  of  the  lEA  program,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  concentrate  a  healthy  portion  of 
the  available  funds  on  support  to  Institu- 
tions which  have  taken  at  least  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  adding  a  significant 
International  dimension  to  their  faculty,  cur- 
riculum and  research.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
"making  the  rich  richer",  or  concentrating 
the  funds  available  on  a  handful  of  prestig- 
ious universities  and  showcase  liberal  arts 
colleges.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  those 
colleges  and  tmiversitiea  which  have  already 
demonstrated  a  sound  commitment  to  de- 
veloping their  own  international  dimension, 
through  the  concentration  of  their  otcn  re- 
aouTcei  and  leadership,  may  have  some  right 
to  stand  near  the  head  of  the  line.  And  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  record  of  some 
small  and  relatively  poor  Independent  col- 
leges in  this  respect  puts  to  shame  a  few  of 
our  biggest  universities. 

Second.  I  believe  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able under  the  lElA  make  It  all  the  more 
Important  that  the  institutions  receiving 
grants  In  the  early  years  of  the  Act  make  a 
systematic  effort  to  evaluate  their  experience, 
both  before  and  during  the  period  when  they 
receive  support  under  the  lEA.  The  ideas  and 
Insights  derived  from  their  experience  may 
provide  guidance  both  for  their  fellow  in- 
stitutions and  for  the  administrators  of  the 
Act. 

The  modest  beginning— and  the  potentially 
rich  future — call  for  foresight  anc*  states- 
manship on  the  part  of  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Cooperative  ventures, 
clearly  encouraged  by  the  legislation,  can 
maximize  the  value  of  limited  funds. 

INTKKNATIONAI,    EDUCATION    ACT    A    DOMESTIC 
MEASUBX 

I  now  want  to  consider  with  you  the  re- 
lated area  of  government  support  for  private 
educational  and  other  activity  overseas.  We 
must  keep  clearly  In  mind,  however,  that  the 
International  Education  Act  as  conceived  and 
enacted  is  a  domestic  measure,  designed  to 
strengthen  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  was  not  intended  to  support  sub- 
stantial overseas  activity  that  was  not  part 
of  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  program  in 
International  studies  at  an  American  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

Let  me  here  take  note  of  Ramparts  maga- 
zine and  its  gadfly  effort  to  track  down  the 
CIA,  wherever  the  agency  may  venture.  The 
recent  disclosures  of  the  farflung  covert  sup- 
port by  the  CIA  of  a  wide  variety  of  private 
organizations,  some  of  them  educational, 
raise  in  a  sharp  relief  a  series  of  issues  for 
higher  education,  pnurtlcularly  In  Intenui* 
tlonal  studies  and  research. 

Before  turning  to  specifics,  let  me  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  tor  a  moment  think  that 
more  than  a  mlnlscule  number  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  have  participated  In 
covert  activities  similar  to  the  CIA-NSA  re- 
lationship. My  criticisms,  warnings  and  rec- 
ommendations must  be  tmdostood  In  the 
light  of  that  perceptksL 


BT7SK    AND    KATZENBACH    COMMITTEES 

I  want  to  speak  briefly,  first  of  the  two 
Presidential  committees,  the  Katzenbach 
and  Rusk  groups,  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
problem  raised  by  the  CIA  issue,  and  then 
of  the  challenge  faced  by  the  Rusk  Commit- 
tee, and  what  all  this  means  for  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  Katzenbach  Committee — 
composed  of  the  former  Attorney  General. 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Director  of 
the  CIA — made  two  recommendations: 

First,  that  the  Federal  government  should 
no  longer  "provide  any  covert  assistance  or 
support,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  of 
the  nation's  educational  or  private  voluntary 
organizations."  President  Johnson  has  ac- 
cepted this  recommendation,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  Executive  Order  to  discontinue 
such  activity. 

Second,  that  President  Johnison  ap[>olnt  a 
committee  to  "establish  a  public-private 
mechanism  to  provide  funds  for  overseas  ac- 
tivities which  are  Judged  deserving,  in  the 
national  interest,  of  public  support." 

It  is  difficult  to  take  serious  issue  with 
these  recommendations  as  far  as  they  go. 
One  must  assume  In  good  faith  that  their 
careful  wording  is  not  designed  to  create 
technical  loopholes  for  future  hidden  sup- 
port or  persuasion.  In  this  regard,  I  share  the 
sentiment  expressed  editorially  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  recommendation  by 
the  Katzenbach  Committee  of  an  exception 
for  cases  where  the  national  security  is  in- 
volved Is  Indeed  "disquieting."  The  precise 
genesis  of  the  present  controversy,  after  all, 
is  that  one  man's  definition  of  "national  se- 
curity" Is  another  man's  view  of  unwarranted 
government  intrusion  and  influence  In  the 
private  sector. 

To  meet  the  second  reconunendation. 
President  Johnson  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive,  Members  of  Congress 
and  men  from  various  walks  of  private  life. 
The  education  sector  outside  government  is 
well  represented  by  such  men  as  Herman 
Wells  from  my  own  state  of  Indiana.  Yet  the 
obvious  lack  of  a  representative  from  either 
the  Senate  or  Hov.se  education  committees  is 
puzzling  In  view  of  the  close  relationship 
among  the  education  committee,  govern- 
ment policy  and  the  health  and  Integrity  of 
our  own  educational  Institutions. 

The  Katzenbach  report  made  only  a  brief, 
though  plausible,  argument  for  the  need  of 
continuing  support  with  public  funds  of 
some  overseas  activities  of  private  groups. 
The  report  did  not  shed  much  light  on  the 
general  nature  of  the  subsidized  activities 
nor  upon  their  relevance  to  American  for- 
eign policy.  Many  Congressmen,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  feel  considerably  more  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  legislate  effectively 
In  this  area  if  we  had  a  good  deal  more  infor- 
mation on  what  has  been  the  substance  of 
the  activities  carried  on  by  the  organizations 
subsidized  by  the  CIA.  I  am  not  talking 
about  lurid  exposes  nor  minutely  detailed 
accounts  that  would  compromise  individuals 
or  organizations. 

For  example,  a  covertly  CIA  subsidized 
program  for  training  Latin  American  Jour- 
nalists might  not  seem  to  Congress  a  wise 
instrument  of  anti-communist  foreign  pol- 
icy but  might  be  Justifiable  as  an  open  facet 
of  what  we  now  comprehend  as  the  "human 
resource  development"  component  of  our  ef- 
fort to  help  developing  nations.  Maybe  so, 
maybe  not.  I  fall  to  see  however  how  I — and 
other  Members  of  Congress — can  make  up 
our  minds  if  we  do  not  know  with  greater 
precision  what  has  been  going  on.  The  Rusk 
Committee  could  render  a  substantial  serv- 
ice by  reporting  the  facts  more  fully. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
ednes,  which  gave  such  extensive  disclosures 
to  when  they  were  front  page  news,  could 
help  fill  •  gap  In  the  knowledge  of  legisla- 
tors and  the  public  at  large  by  following  their 


excellent  reporting  with  some  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  activities  which  received  support. 

Previous  disclosures  of  CIA  activity  have, 
of  course,  already  had  an  effect  on  Congres- 
sional attitudes  toward  the  International 
Education  Act.  The  law  and  its  legislative 
history  contain.  In  large  measure  due  to  the 
wise  insistence  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  both 
strong  prohibltlous  against  government  in- 
terference with  the  scholarly  programs  It 
supports.  Also  Included  In  the  law  is  a  spe- 
cific requirement  that  any  cooperative  ar- 
rangement which  Involves  a  governmental 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  must  be  fully  pub- 
lished In  advance  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Although  this  approach  is  not  without  prob- 
lems, the  provision  serves  as  clear  notice  that 
TEA  programs  are  off  limits  to  any  agency 
seeking  to  channel  covert  support  to  or 
through  institutions  of  higher  education. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  ADMINISTEHED 
BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFABE 

Indeed,  the  Act  serves  as  a  strong  barrier 
to  possible  encroachments  on  the  academic 
freedoms  of  open  Inquiry,  debate  and  publi- 
cation. Congress  Insisted  that  the  lEA  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — the  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment with  primary  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. Congress  did  not  assign  responsibility 
for  administration  of  this  act  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  CIA ! 

As  the  Senate  Committee  report  on  the  bill 
stated:  ".  .  .  the  primary  goal  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  building,  in  this  country,  a  strong 
base  of  international  studies  at  the  graduate 
level  and,  on  the  undergraduate  level,  giving 
a  wide  segment  of  our  students  a  chance  to 
learn  more  about  the  world  and  the  customs 
and  values  of  other  countries." 

I  note  that  several  Members  of  Congress 
and  Senators  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
or  actuaUy  introduced  legislation  desig^ied 
to  make  the  lEA  a  vehicle  for  supporting  the 
overseas  educational  activities  of  privats 
groupw.  I  would  oppose  these  well-inten- 
tioned amendments  for  several  reasons. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  political  dif- 
ficulties which  we  face  In  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriation. By  diluting  the  domestic  focus 
of  the  Act,  the  difficulties  would  only  be 
compounded.  It  la  fair  to  say  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  oppose  the  measure 
because  they  still  mistakenly  believe  it  to  be 
a  new  source  of  educational  foreign  aid,  and 
they  therefore  would  certainly  not  condone 
such  a  program  at  a  time  when  established 
and  popular  domestic  legislation  faces  severe 
financial  difficulties.  Furthermore,  the  prob- 
lems of  administering  this  program  are  dif- 
ficult enough  without  the  complications  at- 
tendant on  financing  the  overseas  activities 
of  private  groups. 

The  Pascell  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  in  fact,  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  one  measure  to  create  a  private- 
public  corporation  next  week.  This  measure 
does  not  tie  the  new  mechanism  to  the  lEA. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  I 
regard  the  work  of  the  Rusk  Committee  as 
vitally  Important.  I  have  followed  closely 
the  public  disctission  of  possible  ways  in 
which  we  may  deal  with  the  basic  issues  spot- 
lighted by  the  CIA-NSA  and  relat«d  revela- 
tions. 

SOME    RECOMMENDATIONS 

My  attention,  like  yours  I  am  sure,  has 
been  drawn  particularly  to  the  question  of 
how  we  as  a  nation  can  proceed  In  establish- 
ing new  mechanisms,  or  expanding  existing 
ones,  to  serve  the  required  purposes.  Tonight 
I  would  like,  as  a  working  congressman  and 
as  a  citizen  deeply  concerned  about  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  educational  institutions,  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts  on  this  Important  Issue. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  to  offer 
at  this  point  on  the  Instrumentality  or  In/ 
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fitrumentalltles  which  we  might  develop.  I 
do  believe  that  In  large  measure  "form  must 
follow  function",  and  that  the  crucial  func- 
tion served  by  an  entity  which  evolves  or  Is 
created  Is  that  of  administering  appropriated 
Federal  funds  under  both  substantial  and 
apparent  private  control.  Private  control 
must  be  substantial  for  the  plan  to  work. 
It  must  be  apparent  in  order  to  convince. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  congressman,  that 
is,  I  see  the  basic  dilemma  as  that  of  pri- 
vate control  versus  public  accountability  and 
legislative  oversight.  Many  people  both  Inside 
and  outside  government,  for  Instance,  have 
suggested  as  useful  parallels  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  They  point  out  that  these 
are  actual  agencies  of  government.  The  NSP 
Is  an  Independent  agency  whose  Director 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  NIH  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  grant-making  activities  of  both 
NSF  and  NIH  are  carried  out  under  very 
substantial  private  oversight  or  control 
through  the  mechanism  of  advisory  panels. 
These  panels  are  composed  entirely  or  pre- 
dominantly of  private  citizens,  whose  rec- 
ommendations both  on  broad  policy  ques- 
tions and  on  the  merits  of  Individual  grant 
applications  are  accorded  the  heaviest  pos- 
sible weight  by  the  agency. 

The  NSF  and  NIH  present  appealing  ana- 
logues, and  I  might  say  parenthetically  that 
I  hope  their  experience  in  utilizing  expertise 
from  the  private  academic  and  Intellectual 
community  will  be  drawn  upon  heavily  by 
HEW  and  the  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation In  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act.  Yet  the  analogies 
are  not  exact  lor  both  NSP  and  NIH  possess 
built-in  advantages  which  we  cannot  assume 
will  be  Inherent  In  our  present  area  of  In- 
terest, that  Is  the  role  played  by  the  United 
States  In  the  world  community  of  educa- 
tional intellectual  and  cultural  endeavor. 
First,  the  activities  supported  by  NTH  and 
NSP  are  clearly  Important  to  every  Congress- 
man and  to  his  constituents.  Second,  the  ac- 
tivities supported  are  generally  those  which 
the  great  majority  of  Congressmen  have  de- 
cided are  too  complex  for  them  to  master  In 
terms  of  significant  detailed  understanding. 
They  are  areas  in  which  Congress  has  long 
since  accepted  the  necessity  of  relying  heavily 
on  the  counsel  of  experts,  many  of  whom  are 
In  private  life. 

We  are  faced,  therefore,  •with  the  prospect 
of  considerable  difficulty  in  achieving  the  de- 
gree of  private  control  which  exists  at  NSP 
and  NIH.  I  would  suggest  further  that  the 
functions  we  are  speaking  of  might  best  not 
be  carried  on  within  a  government  agency  at 
all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  more 
directly  any  proposed  entity  is  connected 
with  the  formal  structure  of  our  government, 
the  less  acceptable  vrtll  be  Its  activities  or 
Indirect  presence  overseas.  To  use  my  earlier 
phrase,  the  private  control  might  be  sub- 
stantial— but  to  a  foreigner,  at  least,  I  doubt 
that  it  would  be  apparent. 

A    NEW    MECHANISM? 

How,  then,  do  we  proceed?  First,  I  think  It 
fair  to  assume  that  there  is  a  genuine  desire 
to  carry  on  a  number  of  facets  of  our  Intel- 
lectual and  educational  interaction  vrlth  the 
rest  of  the  world  under  truly  private  auspices 
and  control  and  that  this  sense  is  shared  by 
responsible  leadership  in  both  parties  and 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  If  this  awareness  does  exist — and 
I  believe  It  does — we  ought  to  be  able  to 
design  an  instrumentality  under  both 
genvilne  and  apparent  private  control  which 
win  ojjerate  In  such  a  way  that  our  national 
legislators  will  believe  themselves  justified, 
in  terms  both  of  their  personal  convictions 
and  of  their  relationship  with  their  constitu- 
encies. In  committing  reasonable  amounts 
of  public  funds  to  activities  some  of  which 
may  be  controversial  and  all  of  which  will  be 


carried  on  somewhat  outside  the  usual  struc- 
tures of  Congressional  control. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem I  want  to  discuss.  First,  I  doubt  the 
suitability  of  any  existing  organization,  pub- 
lic or  private,  to  carry  on  the  full  spectrum 
of  activities  which  might  be  carried  out  by 
a  new  Institution.  Whatever  the  mechanism. 
It  should  probably  be  able  to  make  grants  to 
private  organizations  concerned  with  a  much 
broader  range  of  activities  than  those  re- 
lated to  what  we  might  call  the  CIA  legacy. 
The  new  mechanism  ought  also  to  be  able 
Itself  to  carry  on  certain  overseas  activities 
where  appropriate.  More  Important,  the  new 
entity  should  be  authorized  and  equipped  to 
examine  and  assess  the  ways  in  which  our 
own  society  and  its  institutions  can  partici- 
pate in  International  activities  with  their 
foreign  counterparts. 

My  own  feeling,  as  of  now.  Is  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  creating  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun.  The  private  con- 
trol versus  pubUc  accountability  dilemma 
might  best  be  solved  by  having  a  basically 
private  organization  with  a  Federal  charter; 
some  of  the  obvious  analogues  here  are  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  We  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  basic  legislation  for  this  insti- 
tution would  contain  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds, 
much  as  NSP  now  enjoys. 

Yet  legal  structure  alone  will  not  suffice  to 
resolve  the  public-private  dilemma,  either 
as  viewed  by  Congress  or  from  abroad.  The 
cnicial  factor,  in  my  mind,  is  the  selection  of 
a  highly  distinguished  Board  of  Regents  or 
Trustees — numbering  among  Its  membership 
representatives  from  the  Executive  Branch 
and  from  both  houses  of  Congress,  perhaps, 
but  with  private  citizens  In  the  clear  major- 
ity, and  with  policy  control  effectively  In 
their  hands.  If  membership  on  this  Board 
could  involve  a  sufficiently  challenging  in- 
tellectual experience,  quite  aside  from  any 
honorific  aspects,  the  very  best  men  In  our 
society  would  be  eager  to  serve  on  it  and  to 
become  committed  to  its  work  and  to  guiding 
Its  operations.  We  might  then  have  taken  a 
long  step  toward  resolving  the  public -private 
dilemma. 

SOME  AREAS  OF  POTENTIAL  CONDUCT 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  new 
entity  were  formed  along  the  lines  I  have 
tentatively  suggested,  there  are  at  least  three 
major  areas  of  potential  Jurisdictional  con- 
flicts with  other  agencies.  I  think  first  of  the 
Center  for  Educational  Cooperation  within 
HEW,  v(dth  Its  dual  responsibilities  for  ad- 
ministering grant  programs  relating  to  U£. 
colleges  and  universities  and  carrying  on 
direct  program  activities.  I  cite  second,  exist- 
ing grant-making  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  International  educational  and  cul- 
tiu-al  cooperation  now  lodged  within  the 
Department  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

I  list  third,  the  whole  area  of  research  In  or 
on  foreign  areas  and  International  affairs, 
particularly  where  government  Bupix)rt  Is 
Involved.  Each  of  these  areas  of  existing  ac- 
tivity presents  problems  and  opportunities 
for  any  new  organization. 

With  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  Center 
of  Educational  Cooperation  and  the  TEA,  I 
have  Indicated  that  I  think  the  Act  should 
not  be  turned  into  a  vehicle  either  for  edu- 
cational foreign  aid  overseas  or  for  the  kinds 
of  activities  formerly  supported  covertly  by 
the  CIA.  A  new  entity,  however,  would  be 
more  concerned  with  the  overseas  operations 
of  private  American  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations than  with  strengthening  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

On  the  second  point.  It  might  be  useful  to 
consider  the  new  Institution  as  an  eventual 
home  for  soma  of  our  existing  government 
International  education  or  cultural  activities, 
precisely  because  the  agencies  presently  In- 
volved   are    Inevitably    instruments    of    our 


government's  foreign  policy.  Yet  such  an 
approach  is  by  no  means  central  to  the  Im- 
mediate concerns  of  the  Rusk  Committee. 

The  third  area  Is  research.  Some  consid- 
eration may  well  be  given  to  lodging  sub- 
stantial research  funding  capacity  in  a  new 
organization  In  order  to  remove  any  stigma 
attached  to  government  support  of  research 
In  foi;(»lgn  countries.  In  my  judgment,  euch 
a  role*~staould  be  assigned  only  with  great 
caution.  An  artificial  dissociation  of  foreign 
area  research  activities  from  domestic  re- 
search in  general,  or  from  the  process  of 
foreign  policy  formulation  or — In  the  over- 
seas setting — from  the  problems  of  strength- 
ening the  resources  and  institutions  of  other 
nations  might  well  produce  more  harm  than 
good. 

I  have  given  the  briefest  attention  to  each 
of  these  areas,  not  merely  because  time 
presses,  but  because  I  believe  they  are  com- 
plex, Important  and  largely  unsolved  issues. 
I  hope  that  they  are  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  the  Rusk  Committee  and  Its  staff. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

Before  closing  this  evening.  I  want  to 
touch  briefly  upon  two  areas  of  general  and 
far-reaching  concern.  They  encompass  sev- 
eral crucial  issues  broached  by  the  CIA-NSA 
disclosures,  although  by  no  means  all  of 
them,  and  they  are  fundamental  to  under- 
standing the  long-term  Importance  of  thn 
International  Education  Act. 

Coming  not  long  after  the  Michigan  State 
and  Project  Camelot  disclosures,  the  most  re- 
cent revelations  of  covert  government  In- 
volvement In  educational  activities  have 
tarnished  the  reputation  for  integrity  of  an 
unfortunately  wide  range  of  Institutions. 
James  Reston  wrote  earlier  this  year  that 
the  opening  weeks  of  1967  "have  been  hard 
on  the  capital  of  the  United  States  because 
they  have  shaken  Its  confidence  In  Itself." 
They  have  "produced",  he  accurately  re- 
ported, "not  only  policy  doubt  but  moral 
doubt,  and  even  self-doubt." 

Or.  as  one  NSA  member  who  was  not 
"witting",  that  Is  did  not  know  of  the  CIA 
subsidy,  remarked  to  me:  "I'll  believe  any- 
thing now.  It's  all  done  with  mirrors." 

Justified  or  unjustified,  the  activities  of 
the  nation's  Intelligence  gathering  agencies 
have  led  to  a  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes 
not  so  quiet,  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  free  flow  of  Ideas  among 
students,  educational  institutions  and  other 
organizations  have  been  tainted  by  undis- 
closed Interests.  At  worst,  there  Is  deep 
cynicism  and  speculation  that  the  govern- 
ment is  Intentionally  exercising  considerable 
and  undue  Influence  upon  educational  or- 
ganizations, including  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. And,  I  might  add,  the  cynics  condemn 
the  Institutions  for  being  willing  partners 
In  the  subterfuge. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  what  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  wrote  recently  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  the  universities. 
He  vsrrote: 

"Whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, whatever  the  demands  of  government 
and  Industry  on  the  universities — and  what- 
ever the  rewards  lor  meeting  those  demands — 
the  highest  function  of  higher  education 
Is  what  might  be  called  the  teachings  of 
things  in  perspective,  toward  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  life  of  the  Individual,  cul- 
tivating the  free  and  Inquiring  mind,  and 
advancing  the  effort  to  bring  reason.  Justice, 
and  humanity  into  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations — Only  insofar  as  the  liniversity  Is  a 
place  where  Ideas  are  valued  above  their 
practical  applicatic«i.  In  which  there  Is  a 
greater  Interest  in  contributing  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  than  in  helping  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  resolve  some  practical 
problem.  Is  the  university  meeting  its  aca- 
demic responsibility  to  the  students  and  Its 
patriotic  responsibility  to  the  country." 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  tmiveTsltles 
cannot  or  should  not  help  societies  In  general 
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aad  government  In  particular  solve  problems. 
Indeed,  moat  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
receive  from  Federal  and  State  governments 
a  good  part  of  the  fljianclal  resources  they 
must  bave  to  operate.  Education  makes  sub- 
stantial claims  upon  our  limited  resources 
and  it  too  mxist  stand  the  tests  of  priority 
with  other  public  endeavors.  Yet  to  say  that 
education  must  make  its  claim  along  with 
other  Institutions  for  a  share  of  limited 
funds  gives  no  government  agency — State, 
local  or  Pederal — any  mandate  to  twist  or 
distort  the  process  of  education. 

In  the  critical  field  of  international  studies, 
scholarship  lies  perilously  close  to  Immediate, 
practical  and  pivotal  policy  concerns.  The  po- 
tential advantages  to  be  gained  from  manip- 
ulation may  often  appear  great.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  mobilize  forces  of  intelligence  and 
persuasion  behind  the  shield  of  apparently 
legitimate,  disinterested  study  and  exchange 
of  ideas  has  evidently  proved  difficult  to  re- 
sist. 

Yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  vital 
fields  of  international  affairs,  where  the 
stakes  are  so  high  and  the  temptations  so 
alliirlng,  we  must  erase  even  the  slightest 
cause  for  suspicion  that  education  and  re- 
search in  international  studies  are  not  what 
they  seem. 

rOaMTTLATXON    OT    FOKEICN    POLICY    IN    A    FREE 
SOCIETY 

The  International  Education  Act.  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  can  play  an  important 
role  in  providing  the  needed  assitrance. 

The  International  Education  Act  also  has 
important  long-term  implications  for  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  in  a  free  and 
open  society  such  as  ours. 

Foreign  policy  is  no  longer  conducted  sim- 
ply from  government  to  government.  Rather 
It  Is  a  continuing  day-to-day  process  carried 
on  by  hundreds  of  instltutlona,  public  and 
private,  and  thousands  of  indivldualE  scat- 
tered all  over  the  globe.  American  students  in 
Paris,  large  corporations  in  Latin  America, 
voluntary  associations  working  in  underde- 
veloped countries — all  are  dally  shaping  the 
contours  of  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  wide  variety  of  activity  la  likely  to 
expand  aa  communications  and  transporta- 
tion become  faster  and  cheaper. 

This  proliferation  of  active  players  in  the 
drama  of  foreign  policy  requires  a  significant 
degree  of  sophistication  and  knowledge 
about  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  non-Western  world.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  substitute  for  actual  experience 
with  foreign  cultures,  but  education  from 
the  earliest  years — and  particularly  at  the 
college  and  university  level — must  prepare 
Americans  for  their  new  roles  in  world  affairs. 
In  addition  to  this  new  dimension  of  for- 
eign policy,  in  a  democratic  society  such  as 
ours  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy — the 
development  and  comprehension  of  pur- 
poses and  alternatives — demands  special  at- 
tention. 

The  recent  revelations  about  the  clan- 
destine activities  of  the  CIA.  for  example. 
are  disturbing  partly  because  they  have  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  integrity  of  respected  edu- 
cational and  other  institutions.  But  the 
covert  support  is  also  disturbing  because  it 
is  an  unfortunate  chapter  in  a  long  history 
of  inadequate  dialogue  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  informed,  Interested  citl^n 
on  foreign  policy  matters.  The  reluctance 
of  the  CIA  and  other  top  officials  to  make 
a  case  for  supporting  the  overseas  activi- 
ties of  private  groups  is  indicativj  of  a 
feeling  of  wariness  on  the  part  of  appointed 
officials — sometimes  quite  Justified.  I  ad- 
mit—of the  ability  and  desire  of  elected 
officials  and  interested  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation to  appreciate  the  complexities  and 
neoeasltles  of  foreign  affairs.  FYom  this  point 
of  view,  at  least,  the  acquiesence  of  top 
government  offlcials  outside  the  CIA  in  the 


covert  subsidies  is  not  a  defense  of  the 
practice.  It  is  rather  sm  admission  of  the 
pervasive  feeling  of  wariness  to  .vhlch  I 
refer. 

POPULAR   CONTROL    OF    FOREIGN    POLtCT 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  defects  that 
Walter  Lippmann  has  found  In  the  popular 
control  of  foreign  policy.  They  are  fully  set 
forth  in  The  Public  Philosophy.  Yet  Lipp- 
mann has  also  written  In  The  Phantom  Pub- 
lic: ''The  private  citizen",  he  said,  "has  come 
to  feel  rather  like  a  deaf  sjjectator  in  the 
back  row,  who  ought  to  keep  his  mind  on 
the  mystery  out  there,  but  cannot  quite 
manage  to  keep  awake.  He  knows  he  is  some- 
how affected  by  what  is  going  on  .  .  .  Yet 
these  public  affairs  are  in  no  convincing 
way  his  affairs.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
invisible.  They  are  managed,  If  at  all,  at 
distant  centers,  from  behind  the  scenes,  by 
unnamed  powers.  As  a  private  person,  he 
does  not  know  for  certain  what  is  going  on, 
or  who  If  doing  It,  or  where  he  Is  being 
carried.  No  newspaper  reports  his  environ- 
ment so  he  can  grasp  It;  no  school  has 
taught  him  how  to  imagine  It;  his  ideals, 
often,  do  not  fit  with  It;  listening  to  speeches, 
uttering  opinions,  and  voting  do  not,  he 
finds,  enable  him  to  govern  It.  He  lives  in 
a  world  he  cannot  see,  does  not  understand, 
and  is  unable  to  direct." 

James  Reston,  who  quotes  Mr.  Lippmann, 
has  written  more  recently  and  most  per- 
suasively on  the  same  theme  in  his  book,  The 
Artillery  of  the  Press.  "The  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernments." Mr.  Reston  begins  his  book  by 
quoting  Thomas  Jefferson  as  saying,  "being 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first 
objective  should  be  to  keep  that  right  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Reston  later  calls  for  an  increased  flow 
of  information  and  analysis,  a  richer  dia- 
logue, if  you  will,  in  order  to  reach  what 
Lord  Bryce  terms  the  "educated  remnant"  of 
society — the  men  and  women  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  public 
affairs. 

I  think  Mr.  Reston  Is  right  and  I  also  think 
that  the  International  Education  Act  can 
help  to  enrich  that  dialogue. 

Foreign  policy  Is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
area  of  government  to  submit  to  popular, 
democratic  control.  More  than  most  areas  of 
decision-making,  foreign  policy  depends 
upon  an  educated  electorate,  sensitive  to  a 
wide  array  of  complex  considerations.  The 
International  Education  Act  will,  over  the 
long  run,  help  to  develop  a  solid  base  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  attuned  to  the  com- 
plexities of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 
It  is  to  these  people,  the  "educated  rem- 
nant", that  we  must  ultimately  turn  In  the 
effort  to  establish  a  wide  dialogue  between 
government  offlcials  and  the  public  in  the 
development  of  American  foreign  policy. 

This  work,  as  John  P.  Kennedy  said,  will 
not  be  done  In  a  hundred  days  or  even  a 
thousand.  But  let  us  begin. 


REPLY  TO  UNTRUE  ALLEGATIONS 
ABOUT  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 
MAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
correspondence  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents In  the  Third  Indiana  District 
has  indicated  that  untrue  allegations 
have   been   circulated   concerning  H.R. 


12080,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  August  17,  1967. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  12080  do  not 
in  any  way  represent  a  serious  departure 
from  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  basic  principles  un- 
derlying the  program  would  be  strength- 
ened, not  undermined,  by  this  measure. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12080 
would  not  by  any  means  change  social 
security  into  a  "relief  program,"  or  a 
"war  on  poverty  tool,"  as  has  been  al- 
leged. Social  security  would  remain  the 
basic  income  insurance  program  of  the 
American  people,  that  insures  against 
the  risk  of  loss  of  earned  income  due  to 
a  worker's  retirement,  disability,  or 
death.  The  worker  earns  his  right  to  ben- 
efits by  his  work  in  covered  employment 
and  he  helps  to  pay  for  them  by  his  so- 
cial security  contributions  based  on  his 
earnings  from  that  work.  H.R.  12080 
would  not  infringe  or  qualify  these 
earned  rights  in  any  manner.  Under  the 
bill,  the  worker's  right  to  benefits  and 
the  amount  of  his  benefits  would  be  paid 
as  a  matter  of  earned  right,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  and  without  any  test  of 
need — that  is,  regardless  of  a  person's 
nonwork  income,  resources,  or  any  other 
assets. 

Some  people  have  asserted  that  an  8- 
percent  benefit  increase,  which  would 
equal  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  last  benefit  increase,  is  all  that  should 
be  enacted  this  year  or  in  fact,  is  all  that 
is  needed.  Just  restoring  the  erosion  of 
the  value  of  the  benefits  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living  is  certainly  not 
enough.  We  must  improve  the  protection 
provided  by  the  program.  While  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  an  even  larger 
benefit  increase  than  the  12'/2-percent 
increase  provided  for  In  H.R.  12080,  this 
bill  would  be  a  much  needed  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  certainly  more  real- 
istic than  an  8-percent  increase  in  view 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  social  security  benefits 
are  now  virtually  the  sole  income  of  half 
the  beneficiaries  and  the  major  income 
of  almost  all  beneficiaries.  In  fact,  5.7 
million  aged  social  security  beneficiaries 
would  fall  below  the  line  of  poverty  if 
they  did  not  have  social  security  benefits. 

Yet  the  average  benefit  for  all  retired 
workers  is  $84  a  month;  the  average 
benefit  for  aged  widows  is  $74  a  month; 
for  aged  couples,  $143  a  month.  These 
benefit  amounts  are  obviously  too  low 
to  assure  satisfactory  continuing  income 
for  those  who  must  rely  on  them  for  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  H.R.  12080 
will  be  a  significant  step  forward  in  help- 
ing us  fulfill  our  responsibility  toward 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  support 
themselves  by  working. 
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THE  TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  THE 
MONEY  MARKETS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorhead]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  money  and  credit 
markets  provide  an  overriding  reason  for 
the  tax  surcharge  and  other  tax  actions 
proposed  by  the  President.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  the  size  of  credit  de- 
mands and  the  size  of  credit  supplies. 
What  the  Treasury  does  not  take  in 
through  taxes  it  must  borrow  from  the 
money  markets,  and  It  must  compete 
there  for  supplies  of  credit  wlilch  are 
large  In  the  aggregate  but  are  not — and 
should  not  be — unlimited. 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  one  tempting 
but  quite  erroneous  approach — tlie  sug- 
gestion that  whatever  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  in  the  way  of  additional 
credit  should  simply  be  provided  by  an 
acquiescent,  supine  credit  market.  After 
all,  the  argument  runs,  did  we  not  fi- 
nance World  War  U  with  very  heavy  bor- 
rowing at  2 '72  percent?  And  even  in  the 
Korean  war  period,  interest  rates  came 
nowhere  near  as  high  as  they  are  now. 

But  look  again  at  World  War  II.  There 
was  heavy  borrowing  at  low  rates  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  was  also  a 
complex  network  of  centralized  direct 
controls  that  blanketed  the  entire  econ- 
omy, suppressing  demands  on  the  econ- 
omy's resources  that  were  not  directly 
essential  for  the  war  efifort.  And  even 
with  those  direct  controls,  and  very  high 
tax  rates,  there  was  a  considerable  infla- 
tion. The  military  effort  then  was,  of 
course,  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  economy  than  it  is  now,  but 
the  point  still  holds  that  there  is  no 
simple  alternative  to  a  tax  increase  to 
be  foimd  in  the  prescription  of  those  who 
would  say  "just  expand  credit  some 
more" — because  the  certain  result  of  that 
course  would  be  a  bad  case  of  inflation. 

As  for  Korea,  while  it  is  true  that  in- 
terest rates  did  not  rise  sharply  then,  it 
Is  also  true  that  there  were  substantial 
tax  increases;  the  Korean  military  effort 
was  not  financed  on  a  big  deficit,  and  In 
fact  if  the  administration  were  asking 
now  for  a  tax  rise  comparable  to  that 
Imposed  in  the  Korean  period  we  would 
be  talking  about  a  30-percent  tax  sur- 
charge ratlier  than  a  moderate  10-per- 
cent surcharge.  Also,  let  us  not  forget  the 
direct  credit  controls  and  allocation  pro- 
cedures set  up  during  the  Korean  period. 
In  addition  to  allocations  of  strategic 
raw  materials,  and  limited  wage  con- 
trols, there  were  regulations  limiting  the 
use  of  mortgage  credit  and  consumer  in- 
stallment credit. 

We  have  managed  to  avoid  cumber- 
some bureaucratic  controls  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  it  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  continue  avoiding  them  just  as 
long  as  we  can.  But  our  ability  to  do  so 
will  depend  on  how  well  and  wisely  we 
can  use  the  broad  general  Influence  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  keep  a 
healthy  balance  in  the  economy. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  the  Pederal  Government  is  going  to 
have  a  big  deficit  this  year.  The  admin- 
istration says  so,  its  critics  say  so,  and 
that  is  also  the  uniform  view  of  profes- 
sional economic  and  financial  analysts. 
The  question  is  "how  big"  and  "what  ef- 
fect will  the  financing  of  that  deficit 


have  on  the  Nation's  credit  markets  and 
all  the  other  areas  of  the  economy  that 
depend  on  those  markets?" 

The  President  has  estimated  that  if  his 
tax  proposals  are  promptly  enacted,  and 
if  expenditures  are  rigorously  controlled, 
the  administiative  budget  deficit  can  be 
brought  down  to  a  range  of  $14  billion 
to  $18  billion.  That  is  still  a  big  deficit. 
Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  into  any  sense 
of  complacency  on  that  point.  And  if 
we  add  in  the  sales  of  participation 
certificates  in  federally  ovned  financial 
assets  which  are  assumed  in  reaching 
that  deficit  range,  and  also  allow  for 
some  increase  in  Federal  agency  secur- 
ities outstanding,  we  are  talking  about  a 
finaiMJing  job  of  some  $20  billion  to  $25 
billion.  And  that  is  with  the  tax  increase 
recommended  by  the  Administration. 

Fortimately,  not  all  of  that  amount 
needs  to  be  financed  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  The  Goverrunent 
trust  funds  and  otlier  Government  in- 
vestment accounts  can  be  counted  on  to 
take  up  some  of  that,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  be  counted  on  to  take  some. 
The  amount  remaining  for  the  private 
sector  might  be  brought  down  to  $10  to 
$15  billion  in  that  way.  That  is  still  a  lot, 
but  it  is  an  amount  that  can  be  reason- 
ably handled  in  the  market  provided 
there  is  a  continuing  good  supply  of 
credit.  In  turn,  the  prospects  for  that 
supply  of  credit  depend  on  the  savings 
generated  by  business  and  consumers, 
and  most  especially  on  the  growth  of 
bank  credit.  Bank  credit  has  in  fact 
grown  quite  rapidly  since  late  in  1966, 
and  it  should  continue  to  grow  at  a  fairly 
good  rate  as  long  as  pressures  of  total 
demand  in  the  economy  do  not  threaten 
to  become  excessive.  If  those  excesses  do 
become  a  threat,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  monetary  authorities 
would  want  to  slow  down  a  bit  in  the 
creation  of  new  bank  credit. 

Indeed,  they  would  not  be  doing  a  re- 
spKjnsible  job  of  financial  management 
and  economic  stabilization  policy  if  they 
failed  to  slow  down  bank  credit  growth 
in  those  circumstances. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  look  not  just  at 
Federal  Government  demands  on  the 
credit  market,  but  at  private  demands, 
too.  If  we  were  in  a  particularly  slack 
period  for  private  demands,  there  would 
be  more  room  for  tlie  credit  markets  to 
accommodate  an  extra  large  volume  of 
Federal  borrowing.  The  fact  is  that  pri- 
vate demands  have  been  large  and  show 
no  particular  sign  of  letting  up,  in  the 
aggregate. 

Last  year,  corporate  bond  offerings  set 
a  new  alltime  record — over  $17  billion 
of  new  issues.  So  far  this  year  the  pace 
is  even  heavier — $13.5  billion  in  the  first 
7  months  of  this  year,  or  23  percent  over 
the  year  ago  level  in  these  same  months. 
One  reason  for  the  heavy  borrowing 
seems  to  be  the  deep  concern  in  the  fi- 
nancial community  that  if  the  Federal 
Government's  deficit  is  excessively  big 
then  the  market  could  be  heading  for 
another  period  of  great  credit  stringen- 
cy— similar  to  that  of  last  summer  and 
perhaps  much  worse.  With  that  in  mind, 
corporate  borrowers  have  been  willing  to 
pay  very  high  rates — equal  to  the  high- 
est paid  a  year  ago — ^just  to  make  sure 
they  can  get  hold  of  the  money  they 


need  or  expect  to  need.  Last  year,  even 
some  of  the  biggest  corporate  borrow- 
ers learned  the  hard  war  that  bank  cred- 
it might  not  always  be  available  when 
tliey  want  it,  and  that  exi^erience  left  p. 
deep  impression. 

States  and  municipalities  have  also 
been  into  the  capital  markets  in  record 
volume  this  year,  for  pretty  much  the 
same  reasons.  Their  boriowing  in  the 
first  7  months  this  year  is  up  28  percent 
from  the  same  period  in  1966,  and  that 
was  a  record  year. 

Once  coi-porations  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  reassured  that  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  be  held  to  manageable 
proportions,  their  own  demands  may  be 
moderated.  Tliat  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  Federal  deficit  to  be  financed.  It  will 
also  make  it  easier  to  finance  a  recovery 
in  the  flow  of  credit  to  the  mortgage 
market,  which  has  been  relatively  low 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  but  should 
pick  up  as  the  year  goes  along  and  home- 
building  continues  to  recover  from  last 
year's  slump. 

Now,  that  is  a  picture  of  how  tilings 
could  develop  in  the  financial  markets 
with  a  program  of  restraint  on  Federal 
spending  and  a  tax  increase  to  hold  the 
deficit  in  the  $14  to  $18  billion  range.  And 
let  me  just  say  parenthetically  that  the 
expenditure  restraint  part  of  this  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  component,  but  not 
a  sufficient  component  to  do  the  whole 
job  of  holding  the  deficit  to  manageable 
size;  we  need  both  the  expenditure  re- 
straint and  the  tax  surcharge.  Given 
Vietnam,  there  just  is  not  room  for 
making  sufficient  cuts  in  spending  with- 
out a  senseless  butchering  of  needed 
domestic  programs;  but  again,  that  is 
not  to  say  that  tax  increases  should  do 
the  whole  job  either. 

This  is  not  necessarily  an  ideal  pic- 
ture. A  deficit  of  $14  to  $18  billion  is 
still  pretty  big.  Hopefully  it  would  be 
down  near  the  lower  end  of  that  range. 
Even  more  hopefully  it  would  come  out 
below  the  lower  end  of  that  range.  But 
we  should  not  generate  false  optimism 
here.  The  $14  to  $18  billion  range  is  a 
feasible  objective  and  would  leave  us 
with  a  deficit  which,  whUe  not  exactly 
desirable,  would  be  tolerable.  At  the  mid- 
point of  that  range,  a  $16  billion  deficit 
would  amount  to  about  2  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Back  in  fiscal 
year  1959,  the  $12.4  bUlion  deficit  was 
2.6  percent  of  the  GNP  at  that  time. 

Nor  should  we  build  up  false  hopes 
about  a  big  decline  in  interest  rates,  if 
the  deficit  is  held  down  close  to  $14  bil- 
lion. It  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for 
some  decline,  because  the  markets  have 
already  been  anticipating  a  deficit  at 
least  that  large.  But  there  would  still 
be  a  lot  of  borrowing  to  do,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  the  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy — so  we  need  not  ex- 
pect miracles  when  it  comes  to  interest 
rates. 

Suppose  we  imagine  now  how  the 
credit  markets  might  look  without  the 
tax  measures  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  administrative  budget  deficit 
would  not  be  in  a  $14  to  $18  billion  range, 
but  in  a  $21  to  $25  billion  range — and 
it  could  run  as  high  as  $29  billion  If 
the  recommended  expenditure  restraints 
were  not  implemented.  The  demands  of 
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the  Federal  sector  on  the  private  credit 
markets — allowing  for  the  sales  of  par- 
ticipation Issues  and  agency  securities, 
but  also  allowing  for  the  mitigating  ef- 
fect of  trust  fund  and  Federal  Reserve 
purchases,  would  far  exceed  the  $10  to 
$15  bUllon  range  of  net  demands  we 
spoke  about  before.  Just  adding  back 
the  $7  billion  that  would  have  been 
raised  by  the  tax  measures  puts  the  net 
demand  up  around  $17  to  $22  billion.  If 
on  top  of  that,  expenditure  restraint  is 
ineffective  and  if,  as  would  be  likely, 
there  would  be  greater  demands  for 
assistance  from  Federal  credit  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
then  It  is  easy  to  envisage  a  net  Federal 
sector  demand  on  the  private  credit  mar- 
kets somewhere  around  $20  billion  to 
$25  bUlion. 

Is  there  reaUy  so  much  difference  be- 
tween Federal  Government  credit  de- 
mands of  $10  to  $15  billion,  and  Federal 
credit  demands  of  $20  to  $25  billion — 
especially  since  that  net  demand  was 
zero  or  even  negative  in  the  year  that 
ended  last  June  30?  The  answer  Is  em- 
phatically "Yes."  The  smaller  range  of 
figures,  which  presupposes  a  tax  increase. 
is  within  the  market's  capabilities.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  financing  job,  but  with  a 
good  sized  rise  in  bank  credit  it  could  be 
managed.  Bank  credit  was  up  only  $15 
billion  in  the  year  that  ended  last  June 
30.  It  is  certainly  in  the  realm  of  reason- 
able possibility  and  probability  that  it 
would  grow  by  $25  billion  or  even  $30  bil- 
lion in  the  current  year.  That  would  make 
the  crucial  difference  in  being  able  to  ac- 
commodate in  the  financial  markets  a  net 
demand  of  $10  or  $15  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  a  net  Federal  credit  demand  of 
$20  or  $25  billion  is  another  matter  al- 
together. To  meet  that  kind  of  demand. 
unless  other  demands  were  shouldered 
aside,  would  take  a  mammoth -sized 
growth  in  bank  credit  of  something  like 
$40  billion  in  a  year.  That  Just  is  not  in 
the  cards.  It  would  mean  that  the  mone- 
tary authorities  would  be  supplying  re- 
serves more  liberally  in  the  absence  of  a 
tax  increase  than  if  the  tax  increase  was 
in  effect — and  that  is  simply  not  a  rea- 
sonable expectation.  If  it  did  happen  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  terrible 
inflation,  a  printing  press  type  of  infla- 
tion that  has  no  place  at  all  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  more  reasonable  expectation  is 
that  bank  credit  would  grow  somewhat 
less  in  the  absence  of  a  tax  increase. 

In  that  ctwe.  the  extra-large  Federal 
credit  demands  would  be  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  shouldering  aside  a  substantial 
part  of  the  private  credit  demands.  Many 
of  those  demands  would  go  unmet.  And 
the  ones  that  were  met  would  be  at  sub- 
stantially higher  interest  rates  than  we 
see  around  us  today. 

How  high  the  rates  might  go  is  any- 
body's guess.  They  would  have  to  go  high 
enough  so  that  sufficient  demands  would 
be  shut  out  for  supplies  and  demands  to 
be  in  balance.  One  way  this  works  is 
through  the  outflow  of  savings  deposits 
from  thrift  institutions,  which  are  the 
main  source  of  fimds  for  the  mortgage 
market.  If  it  needs  the  money  badly 
enough,  for  example,  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  pay  6  percent  or  more  on  its 


short-term  borrowings.  That  would  at- 
tract a  good  deal  of  the  money  held  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  savings 
banks,  leaving  those  institutions  unable 
to  put  funds  to  work  in  the  mortgage 
market.  It  would  be  1966  all  over  again, 
but  maybe  worse.  From  the  high  point  to 
the  low  point  last  year,  the  rate  of  new 
housing  starts  fell  by  one-half.  That  is  a 
punishing  decline  any  way  you  look  at  it. 
Small  business  would  suffer,  too. 
Banks  would  be  offered  such  irresistibly 
high  yields  on  Government  seciurities 
that  they  would  have  less  money  avail- 
able for  loans,  and  when  it  came  to 
rationing  between  big  and  small  cus- 
tomers there  would  inevitably  be  some 
favoring  of  the  large  well-established 
firm  over  the  smaller,  newer  ones.  Even 
if  the  banks  were  perfectly  evenhanded 
in  applying  restraints,  the  big  firms 
would  have  an  edge  because  they  would 
have  some  alternative  sources  of  rais- 
ing funds — the  bond  market  and  com- 
mercial paper  market. 

Farmers  would  also  find  credit  very 
hard  to  get,  and  costly  when  it  was 
available  at  all.  Banks  and  other  farm 
lenders  would  face  insistent  demands 
from  other  borrowers  who  would  often 
be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  more  than 
the  farmer  could  afford  for  interest. 

Even  the  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
government  borrowers  would  see  their 
source  of  credit  supply  shrink,  for  Fed- 
eral demands  would  use  up  more  of  the 
available  room  in  bank  portfolios — at  a 
costly  price — and  leave  less  room  for  the 
state  and  local  government  obligations — 
again,  unless  a  much  higher  rate  was 
paid. 

Who  would  get  the  credit  that  is 
available?  The  Federal  Government 
would  take  a  big  share,  and  so  would 
big  businesses.  It  would  be  costly,  but 
these  are  the  borrowers  who  have  the 
market  power  to  get  their  demands  sat- 
isfied while  others  wait  in  line.  And  of 
course  there  would  be  different  degrees 
of  deprivation  within  the  broad  groups 
of  borrowers.  Within  the  tax-exempt 
group,  for  example,  stronger  state  and 
city  borrowers  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  having  their  needs  filled  than 
would  smaller  cities  and  towns — but  all 
would  pay  a  lot  more  for  whatever 
money  they  got. 

Disagreeable  as  this  description  is,  it 
cannot  convey  the  sense  of  disorder, 
and  possibly  of  crisis,  that  would  envelop 
malfunctioning  credit  markets.  Adjust- 
ments of  the  size  and  scope  that  would 
have  to  take  place,  in  the  process  of 
sorting  out  the  weaker  and  stronger  de- 
mands, do  not  run  smoothly.  There  are 
lumps  and  bimnps,  abortive  rallies,  and 
losses  sustained  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing securities  that  perhaps  put 
some  firms  out  of  business  and  impair 
the  Nation's  credit  market  machinery 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Our  credit  markets,  which  mobilize 
savings  efiQciently  and,  relative  to  other 
countries,  quite  cheaply,  are  an  im- 
portant national  asset — not  to  be 
thoughtlessly  squandered  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
Rebuilding  these  markets,  to  serve  again 
the  major  economic  sectors  that  depend 
on  them,  could  take  years.  The  moder- 


ate, knowable  cost  of  a  tax  increase  is 
surely  preferable  to  this  destructive  and 
largely  unknown  alternative  of  chaotic 
credit  markets. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRA110N 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
tenure  in  the  House  there  have  been  few 
times  when  I  felt  that  the  marking  of  an 
anniversary  of  a  governmental  agency 
was  a  moment  of  particular  merit. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  I  have  an 
exception.  It  was  just  2  years  ago  that 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  created  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

I  know  of  no  other  agency  whose  ac- 
complishments have  been  done  more 
smoothly — or  with  so  little  public  fan- 
fare as  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Yet  here  is  an  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  task  of — 

Taking  unskilled  and  imemployable 
individuals  and  making  them  produc- 
tive members  of  society; 

Providing  loans  and  grants  for  public 
works  and  developmental  facilities  in 
areas  where  there  is  sore  public  need; 
Assisting  business  with  loans  and 
technical  aid  when  such  aid  will  help  a 
community  that  is  crying  to  provide  a 
living  wage  for  its  citizens; 

Using  the  talents  and  skills  of  its  re- 
markable staff  of  experts  to  plan,  develop 
and  instigate  projects — wanted  and 
needed — by  a  local  community. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  2  years  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
has  handled  more  than  1,856  applica- 
tions and  has  utilized  the  power  of  more 
than  $600  million  to  meet  the  age-old 
problems  of  chronic  underemployed  and 
unemployment. 

Further,  it  plans  for  the  future  with 
such  projects  as  the  Coastal  Bend  Eco- 
nomic Development  District  in  my  14th 
Congressional  District  in  Texas. 

I  have  been  notably  impressed  by  the 
professional  attitude  and  skills  of  the 
Southwestern  Area  OflBce  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  located 
in  Austin,  Tex.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Morrison,  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  overall  operation  of  the  whole  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  un- 
der Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Ross  D.  Davis. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  coop- 
eration and  foresight  shown  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in 
the  grant  of  public  works  funds  to  an 
area  which  has  problems  unique  to  its 
location.  My  district  is  located  in  the 
great  gulf  coast  area  of  south  Texas 
and  as  such  there  is  much  interest  in 
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the  development  of  our  natural  asset, 
the  gulf  shoreline.  Three  projects  are  do- 
ing just  that  and  providing  much  needed 
employment  and  experience  to  our  citi- 
zens in  the  process.  One  project  aims  at 
the  development  of  a  deep  sea  oil  ter- 
minal, another  at  a  water  industrial  park 
and  the  third  at  an  ocean  science  engi- 
neering research  facility.  This  facility 
alone  will  be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  a  growing  field  of  investigation  which 
may  point  the  way  to  our  most  unlimited 
natural  resource — the  ocean. 

The  Ocean  Science-Engineering-Re- 
search Facility  in  Corpus  Christi,  which 
will  enable  the  important  scientific  and 
research  development  of  sea  food  farm- 
ing, undersea  exploration,  mineral  ex- 
traction, ocean  and  geological  science 
and  many  other  activities.  The  findings 
brought  about  by  this  Facility  will  pro- 
vide vital  information  not  only  to  the 
immediate  area,  but  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  as  well. 

The  deep  sea  oil  tanker  terminal  will 
operate  for  the  export  of  crude  and  re- 
lated petrochemicals  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  will  inject  a  huge  amount  of 
new  dollars  into  a  20-country  area. 

The  third  project,  a  marine  industrial 
park,  will  service  the  big,  growing  off- 
shore drilling  industry  and  related  in- 
dustries. Two  hundred  and  fifty  imme- 
diate jobs,  500  spin-off  jobs,  and  500  po- 
tential jobs  will  be  the  fruits  of  this 
endeavor. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  what  was 
once  thought  of  as  public  works — 
usually  meaning  men  with  pick  and 
shovels  doing  very  little  and  doing  it  for 
very  little  reason — could  change  to  some- 
thing as  academically  oriented  as  Ocean 
Science  Engineering  Research. 

To  me  that  is  the  strength  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  It 
has  a  modern  approach  to  helping  Amer- 
icans who  need  help  by  enabling  them 
to  help  themselves,  then  help  the  com- 
mon good  as  well. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration represents  not  a  public  dole,  but 
a  public  trust  that  with  its  creative  and 
professional  staff  can  help  develop  solu- 
tions that  are  far  reaching  as  well  as 
practical  to  the  immediate  need. 

In  passing  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  in  1965,  I  feel 
that  what  the  House  envisioned  then  is 
what  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  so  well  today.  To 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion I  can  but  say— happy  anniversary 
and  keep  up  the  good  work. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  STOP 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS  BY 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  BANKS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
rnay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  dangerously  unsafe  and  unsoimd 
banking  practice,  the  large-scale  issu- 
ance of  unsolicited,  open-end  credit 
cards  by  numerous  banks. 

This  abusive  gimmick,  which  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  and  the  thrift  of 
our  citizens,  also  threatens  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Fund.  The  FDIC  in- 
surance fund  consists  of  about  85  cents 
of  insurance  reserves  for  each  $100  of 
bank  deposits.  So  when  federally  in- 
sured banks,  even  State-chartered  banks, 
engage  in  practices  inimical  to  sound 
banking  and  to  the  insurance  fund  itself, 
it  is  clearly  time  for  Congress  to  step 
into  the  picture. 

Credit  cards  are  of  doubtful  legality 
for  national  banks  to  issue.  But  the  ir- 
responsible manner  in  which  they  are 
being  distributed  makes  the  credit  card 
device  a  dangerous  instrument — not  just 
for  national  banks,  but  for  all  our  banks. 
The  reasons  behind  their  illegality  are 
the  same  reasons  rendering  them  so  in- 
herently unsafe.  Deposit  institutions 
with  a  great  portion  of  their  liabilities 
payable  on  demand  or  in  30  days  should 
not  incur  additional  liabilities  via  the 
credit  card  or  otherwise,  which  are  not 
definitely  known  and  in  an  amount  cer- 
tain. There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  lending  money  and  lending 
credit.  As  opposed  to  the  latter,  when 
you  lend  your  credit,  you  never  know 
until  if  and  when  called  upon  what  your 
total  obligations  may  be.  This  means 
that  a  bank  which  issues  credit  cards 
does  not  know  what  its  liquidity  and  re- 
serve position  is  at  any  given  time,  in- 
cluding whether  it  is  sufiBciently  liquid 
to  pay  off  its  depositors.  You  just  can- 
not conduct  a  sound  banking  business 
in  the  dark;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In 
fact,  several  insured  banks  went  broke 
recently  for  this  very  reason. 

Despite  repeated  pronouncements  of 
grave  concern,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  states  that  if  it  does  anything  at 
all  about  the  bank  card  craze,  it  will  be 
some  time  next  year.  And,  of  course,  the 
supervisory  philosophy  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  who  is  charged  with 
maintaining  the  soundness  of  our  na- 
tional banks,  continues  to  be  "anything 
goes." 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  ques- 
tionable legality  of  the  credit  cards  raises 
the  possibility  that  bank  directors  may 
be  personally  liable  for  any  losses  to 
their  institutions  due  to  loan  losses  or 
to  stolen  or  fraudently  used  credit  cards. 
This  practice  also  raises  a  question  of 
liability  for  the  holder  of  the  credit  card 
in  cases  where  the  liquidity  of  the  banks 
might  be  affected. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
prohibits  the  issuance  of  unsolicited 
cards  and  cards  without  a  specific  credit 
limit,  should  in  no  way  be  construed  to 
add  legitimacy  to  any  otherwise  illegal 
activity  for  national  banks  in  connection 
with  credit  cards. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  any  bank  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC  from  issuing  an  im- 
solicited  credit  card.  My  bill  would  also 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  any  cards  wth- 
out  a  specific  written  agreement  as  to  the 


dollar  amoimt  of  credit  that  could  be 
granted  through  the  use  of  the  card. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  12646 
A   bin   to  prohibit  federally   Insured    banks 

from  making  unsolicited  commitments  to 

extend  credit,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  No  insured  bank  may  issue 
any  credit  card  unless — 

"(1)  the  person  to  whom  the  card  is  is- 
sued has  requested  that  it  be  Issued  to  him; 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  credit  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  time  as  a  result  of  trans- 
actions involving  the  card  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  dollar  amount  specified  in  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  issuing  bank  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  card  is  issued." 


HENRY   J.   KAISER.— THE   MAGNIFI- 
CENT AMERICAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  giant 
has  walked  among  us.  The  passing  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  in  history, 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  has  deprived  America 
and  the  world  oi  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tive, imaginative,  humanitarian  indus- 
trialists who  ever  lived. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  mark 
made  upon  our  era  by  Henry  Kaiser,  one 
must  think  in  terms  larger  than  life — 
he  is  like  a  Paul  Bunyan  of  the  20th 
century,  doing  things  that  are  stupen- 
dous, that  catch  and  enthrall  the  imagi- 
nation. The  record  of  his  great  deeds,  his 
interests,  his  gigantic  imagineering  is  the 
record  of  each  day  and  hour  of  a  tre- 
mendously productive  life — even  during 
periods  of  relaxation  his  brain  was  fertile 
with  ideas,  to  build,  to  construct,  to  put 
things  together  and  make  them  work  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  superlative 
skill  of  this  inspired  entrepreneur  has 
given  his  Nation  a  significant  advantage 
in  times  of  grave  crisis. 

His  achievements  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  eveiT- 
where — the  imprint  of  his  giant  steps 
will  not  be  erased  by  the  passage  of  time, 
for  the  world  he  served  and  sought  to 
improve  by  his  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed  will  be  always  in  his  debt  and 
thankful  that  he  lived.  For  this  I  honor 
him  by  standing  humbly  before  the 
literally  massive  inventory  of  his  im- 
mense works  for  freedom  and  progress. 
As  final  services  are  held  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  aU  bow  our  heads  in  de- 
ference, in  respect,  and  in  profound  and 
affectionate  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20,  1963,  I  was 
privileged  and  honored  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  my  friend,  Henry  Kaiser,  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
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the  Federal  sector  on  the  private  credit 
markets — allowing  for  the  sales  of  par- 
ticipation Issues  and  agency  securities, 
but  also  allowing  for  the  mitigating  ef- 
fect of  trust  fund  and  Federal  Reserve 
purchases,  would  far  exceed  the  $10  to 
$15  billion  range  of  net  demands  we 
spoke  about  before.  Just  adding  back 
the  $7  billion  that  would  have  been 
raised  by  the  tax  measures  puts  the  net 
demand  up  around  $17  to  $22  billion.  If 
on  top  of  that,  expenditure  restraint  is 
ineffective  and  if.  as  would  be  likely, 
there  would  be  greater  demands  for 
assistance  from  Federal  credit  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
then  it  Is  easy  to  envisage  a  net  Federal 
sector  demand  on  the  private  credit  mar- 
kets somewhere  around  $20  billion  to 
$23  billion. 

Is  there  really  so  much  difference  be- 
tween Federal  Government  credit  de- 
mands of  $10  to  $15  bilUon,  and  Federal 
credit  demands  of  $20  to  $25  billion — 
especially  since  that  net  demand  was 
zero  or  even  negative  in  the  year  that 
ended  last  June  30?  The  answer  is  em- 
phatically "Yes."  The  smaller  range  of 
figures,  which  presupposes  a  tax  increase, 
Is  within  the  market's  capabilities.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  financing  job,  but  with  a 
good  sized  rise  in  bank  credit  it  could  be 
managed.  Bank  credit  was  up  only  $15 
blUlon  in  the  year  that  ended  last  Jime 
30.  It  is  certainly  in  the  realm  of  reason- 
able possibility  and  probability  that  it 
would  grow  by  $25  billion  or  even  $30  bil- 
lion in  the  current  year.  That  would  make 
the  crucial  difference  in  being  able  to  ac- 
commodate in  the  financial  markets  a  net 
demand  of  $10  or  $15  billion  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  a  net  Federal  credit  demand  of 
$20  or  $25  billion  is  another  matter  al- 
together. To  meet  that  kind  of  demand, 
unless  other  demands  were  shouldered 
aside,  would  take  a  mammoth -sized 
growth  in  bank  credit  of  something  like 
$40  billion  in  a  year.  That  just  is  not  in 
the  cards.  It  would  mean  that  the  mone- 
tary authorities  would  be  supplying  re- 
serves more  liberally  In  the  absence  of  a 
tax  Increase  than  if  the  tax  increase  was 
In  effect — and  that  is  simply  not  a  rea- 
sonable expectation.  If  it  did  happen  It 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  terrible 
Inflation,  a  printing  press  type  of  infla- 
tion that  has  no  place  at  all  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  more  reasonable  expectation  Is 
that  bank  credit  would  grow  somewhat 
less  In  the  absence  of  a  tax  increase. 

In  that  case,  the  extra-large  Federal 
credit  demands  would  be  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  shouldering  aside  a  substantial 
part  of  the  private  credit  demands.  Many 
of  those  demands  would  go  xmmet.  And 
the  ones  that  were  met  would  be  at  sub- 
stantially higher  interest  rates  than  we 
see  around  us  today. 

How  high  the  rates  might  go  is  any- 
body's guess.  They  would  have  to  go  high 
enough  so  that  siifficient  demands  would 
be  shut  out  for  supplies  and  demands  to 
be  in  balance.  One  way  this  works  is 
through  the  outflow  of  savings  deposits 
from  thrift  institutions,  which  are  the 
main  source  of  funds  for  the  mortgage 
market.  If  IC  needs  the  money  badly 
enough,  for  example,  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  pay  6  percent  or  more  on  its 


short-term  borrowings.  That  would  at- 
tract a  good  deal  of  the  money  held  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  savings 
banks,  leaving  those  institutions  unable 
to  put  funds  to  work  in  the  mortgage 
market.  It  would  be  1966  all  over  again, 
but  maybe  worse.  From  the  high  point  to 
the  low  point  last  year,  the  rate  of  new 
housing  starts  fell  by  one-half.  That  is  a 
punishing  decline  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

Small  business  would  suffer,  too. 
Banks  would  be  offered  such  irresistibly 
high  yields  on  Government  securities 
that  they  would  have  less  money  avail- 
able for  loans,  and  when  it  came  to 
rationing  between  big  and  small  cus- 
tomers there  would  inevitably  be  some 
favoring  of  the  large  well-established 
firm  over  the  smaller,  newer  ones.  Even 
if  the  banks  were  perfectly  evenhanded 
in  applying  restraints,  the  big  firms 
would  have  an  edge  because  they  would 
have  some  alternative  sources  of  rais- 
ing funds — the  bond  market  and  com- 
mercial paper  market. 

Farmers  would  also  find  credit  very 
hard  to  get,  and  costly  when  it  was 
available  at  all.  Banks  and  other  farm 
lenders  would  face  insistent  demands 
from  other  borrowers  who  would  often 
be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  more  than 
the  farmer  could  afford  for  interest. 

Even  the  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
government  borrowers  would  see  their 
source  of  credit  supply  shrink,  for  Fed- 
eral demands  would  use  up  more  of  the 
available  room  in  bank  portfolios — at  a 
costly  price — and  leave  less  room  for  the 
state  and  local  government  obligations — 
again,  unless  a  much  higher  rate  was 
paid. 

Who  would  get  the  credit  that  is 
available?  The  Federal  Government 
would  take  a  big  share,  and  so  would 
big  businesses.  It  would  be  costly,  but 
these  are  the  borrowers  who  have  the 
market  power  to  get  their  demands  sat- 
isfied while  others  wait  in  line.  And  of 
course  there  would  be  different  degrees 
of  deprivation  within  the  broad  groups 
of  borrowers.  Within  the  tax-exempt 
group,  for  example,  stronger  state  and 
city  borrowers  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  having  their  needs  filled  than 
would  smaller  cities  and  towns — but  all 
would  pay  a  lot  more  for  whatever 
money  they  got. 

Disagreeable  as  this  description  is,  It 
cannot  convey  the  sense  of  disorder, 
and  possibly  of  crisis,  that  would  envelop 
malfunctioning  credit  markets.  Adjust- 
ments of  the  size  and  scope  that  would 
have  to  take  place,  in  the  process  of 
sorting  out  the  weaker  and  stronger  de- 
mands, do  not  run  smoothly.  There  are 
lumps  and  bumps,  abortive  rallies,  and 
losses  sustained  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing securities  that  perhaps  put 
some  firms  out  of  business  and  impair 
the  Nation's  credit  market  machinery 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Our  credit  markets,  which  mobilize 
savings  efficiently  and,  relative  to  other 
countries,  quite  cheaply,  are  an  im- 
portant national  asset — not  to  be 
thoughtlessly  squandered  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
Rebuilding  these  markets,  to  serve  again 
the  major  economic  sectors  that  depend 
on  them,  could  take  years.  The  moder- 


ate, knowable  cost  of  a  tax  increase  Is 
surely  preferable  to  this  destructive  and 
largely  unknown  alternative  of  chaotic 
credit  markets. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
tenure  in  the  House  there  have  been  few 
times  when  I  felt  that  the  marking  of  an 
anniversary  of  a  goverrmiental  agency 
was  a  moment  of  particular  merit. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  I  have  an 
exception.  It  was  just  2  years  ago  that 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  which  created  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

I  know  of  no  other  agency  whose  ac- 
complishments have  been  done  more 
smoothly — or  with  so  little  public  fan- 
fare as  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Yet  here  is  an  agency  which  is  charged 
with  the  task  of — 

Taking  unskilled  and  unemployable 
individuals  and  making  them  produc- 
tive members  of  society; 

Providing  loans  and  grants  for  public 
works  and  developmental  facilities  in 
areas  where  there  is  sore  public  need; 

Assisting  business  with  loans  and 
technical  aid  when  such  aid  will  help  a 
community  that  is  crying  to  provide  a 
living  wage  for  its  citizens; 

Using  the  talents  and  skills  of  Its  re- 
markable staff  of  experts  to  plan,  develop 
and  instigate  projects — wanted  and 
needed — by  a  local  community. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  2  years  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
has  handled  more  than  1,856  applica- 
tions and  has  utilized  the  power  of  more 
than  $600  million  to  meet  the  age-old 
problems  of  chronic  underemployed  and 
unemployment. 

Piu-ther,  it  plans  for  the  future  with 
such  projects  as  the  Coastal  Bend  Eco- 
nomic Development  District  in  my  14th 
Congressional  District  in  Texas. 

I  have  been  notably  impressed  by  the 
professional  attitude  and  skills  of  the 
Southwestern  Area  Office  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  located 
in  Austin,  Tex.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Richard  R.  Morrison,  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  overall  operation  of  the  whole  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  un- 
der Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Ross  D.  Davis. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  coop- 
eration and  foresight  shown  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  in 
the  grant  of  public  works  funds  to  an 
area  which  has  problems  unique  to  its 
location.  My  district  is  located  in  the 
great  gulf  coast  area  of  south  Texas 
and  as  such  there  is  much  interest  in 
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the  development  of  our  natural  asset, 
the  gulf  shoreline.  Three  projects  are  do- 
ing just  that  and  providing  much  needed 
employment  and  experience  to  our  citi- 
zens in  the  process.  One  project  aims  at 
the  development  of  a  deep  sea  oil  ter- 
minal, another  at  a  water  industrial  park 
and  the  third  at  an  ocean  science  engi- 
neering research  facility.  This  facility 
alone  will  be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  a  growing  field  of  investigation  which 
may  point  the  way  to  our  most  unlimited 
natural  resource — the  ocean. 

The  Ocean  Science-Engineering-Re- 
search Facility  in  Corpus  Christi,  which 
will  enable  the  important  scientific  and 
research  development  of  sea  food  farm- 
ing, undersea  exploration,  mineral  ex- 
traction, ocean  and  geological  science 
and  many  other  activities.  The  findings 
brought  about  by  this  Facility  will  pro- 
vide vital  information  not  only  to  the 
immediate  area,  but  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  as  well. 

The  deep  sea  oil  tanker  terminal  will 
operate  for  the  export  of  crude  and  re- 
lated petrochemicals  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  will  inject  a  huge  amount  of 
new  dollars  into  a  20-country  area. 

The  third  project,  a  marine  industrial 
park,  will  service  the  big,  growing  off- 
shore drilling  industry  and  related  in- 
dustries. Two  hundred  and  fifty  imme- 
diate jobs,  500  spin-off  jobs,  and  500  po- 
tential jobs  will  be  the  fruits  of  this 
endeavor. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  what  was 
once  thought  of  as  public  works — 
usually  meaning  men  with  pick  and 
shovels  doing  very  little  and  doing  it  for 
very  little  reason — could  change  to  some- 
thing as  academically  oriented  as  Ocean 
Science  Engineering  Research. 

To  me  that  is  the  strength  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  It 
has  a  modern  approach  to  helping  Amer- 
icans who  need  help  by  enabling  them 
to  help  themselves,  then  help  the  com- 
mon good  as  well. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration represents  not  a  public  dole,  but 
a  public  trust  that  with  its  creative  and 
professional  staff  can  help  develop  solu- 
tions that  are  far  reaching  as  well  as 
practical  to  the  immediate  need. 

In  passing  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  in  1965.  I  feel 
that  what  the  House  envisioned  then  is 
what  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  so  well  today.  To 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion I  can  but  say— happy  anniversary 
and  keep  up  the  good  work. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  STOP 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS  BY 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  BANKS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  dangerously  unsafe  and  unsound 
banking  practice,  the  large-scale  issu- 
ance of  unsolicited,  open-end  credit 
cards  by  numerous  banks. 

This  abusive  gimmick,  which  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  and  the  thrift  of 
our  citizens,  also  threatens  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Fund.  The  FDIC  in- 
surance fund  consists  of  about  85  cents 
of  insurance  reserves  for  each  $100  of 
bank  deposits.  So  when  federally  in- 
sured banks,  even  State-chartered  banks, 
engage  in  practices  inimical  to  sound 
banking  and  to  the  insurance  fund  itself, 
it  is  clearly  time  for  Congress  to  step 
into  the  picture. 

Credit  cards  are  of  doubtful  legality 
for  national  banks  to  issue.  But  the  ir- 
responsible manner  in  which  they  are 
being  distributed  makes  the  credit  card 
device  a  dangerous  instrument — not  just 
for  national  banks,  but  for  all  our  banks. 
The  reasons  behind  their  illegality  are 
the  same  reasons  rendering  them  so  in- 
herently unsafe.  Deposit  institutions 
with  a  great  portion  of  their  liabilities 
payable  on  demand  or  in  30  days  should 
not  incur  additional  liabilities  \ia  the 
ci'edit  card  or  otherwise,  which  are  not 
definitely  known  and  in  an  amount  cer- 
tain. There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  lending  money  and  lending 
credit.  As  opposed  to  the  latter,  when 
you  lend  your  credit,  you  never  know 
until  if  and  when  called  upon  what  your 
total  obligations  may  be.  This  means 
that  a  bank  which  issues  credit  cards 
does  not  know  what  its  liquidity  and  re- 
serve position  is  at  any  given  time,  in- 
cluding whether  it  is  sufficiently  liquid 
to  pay  off  its  depositors.  You  just  can- 
not conduct  a  sound  banking  business 
in  the  dark;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  In 
fact,  several  insured  banks  went  broke 
recently  for  this  very  reason. 

Despite  repeated  pronoimcements  of 
grave  concern,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  states  that  if  it  does  anything  at 
all  about  the  bank  card  craze,  it  will  be 
some  time  next  year.  And,  of  course,  the 
supervisory  philosophy  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  who  is  charged  with 
maintaining  the  soundness  of  our  na- 
tional banks,  continues  to  be  "anything 
goes." 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  ques- 
tionable legality  of  the  credit  cards  raises 
the  possibility  that  bank  directors  may 
be  personally  liable  for  any  losses  to 
their  institutions  due  to  loan  losses  or 
to  stolen  or  fraudently  used  credit  cards. 
This  practice  also  raises  a  question  of 
liability  for  the  holder  of  the  credit  card 
in  cases  where  the  liquidity  of  the  banks 
might  be  affected. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
prohibits  the  issuance  of  imsolicited 
cards  and  cards  without  a  specific  credit 
limit,  should  in  no  way  be  construed  to 
add  legitimacy  to  any  otherwise  illegal 
activity  for  national  banks  in  connection 
with  credit  cards. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  any  bank  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC  from  issuing  an  un- 
solicited credit  card.  My  bill  would  also 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  any  cards  with- 
out a  specific  written  agreement  as  to  the 


dollar  amount  of  credit  that  could  be 
granted  through  the  use  of  the  card. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

HJl.  12646 
A   bin  to  prohibit  federally   Insiired  banks 

from  making  unsolicited  commitments  to 

extend  credit,   and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  No  insured  bank  may  issue 
any  credit  card  unless — 

"(1)  the  person  to  whom  the  card  is  Is- 
sued has  requested  that  It  be  Issued  to  him; 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  credit  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  time  as  a  result  of  trans- 
actions Involving  the  card  Is  limited  to  a 
maximum  dollar  amount  specified  In  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  issuing  bank  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  card  is  Issued." 


HENRY   J.    KAISER— THE   MAGNIFI- 
CENT AMERICAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  giant 
has  walked  among  us.  The  passing  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  in  history. 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  has  deprived  America 
and  the  world  oi  one  of  the  most  crea- 
tive, imaginative,  humanitarian  indus- 
trialists who  ever  lived. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  mark 
made  upon  our  era  by  Henry  Kaiser,  one 
must  think  in  terms  larger  than  life — 
he  is  like  a  Paul  Bunyan  of  the  20th 
century,  doing  things  that  are  stupen- 
dous, that  catch  and  enthrall  the  imagi- 
nation. The  record  of  his  great  deeds,  his 
inte^-ests,  his  gigantic  imagineering  is  the 
record  of  each  day  and  hour  of  a  tre- 
mendously productive  life — even  during 
periods  of  relaxation  his  brain  was  fertile 
with  ideas,  to  build,  to  construct,  to  put 
things  together  and  make  them  work  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  superlative 
skill  of  this  inspired  entrepreneur  has 
given  his  Nation  a  significant  advantage 
in  times  of  grave  crisis. 

His  achievements  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  eveiT- 
where — the  imprint  of  his  giant  steps 
will  not  be  erased  by  the  passage  of  time. 
for  the  world  he  served  and  sought  to 
improve  by  his  every  thought,  word,  and 
deed  will  be  always  in  his  debt  and 
thankful  that  he  lived.  For  this  I  honor 
him  by  standing  humbly  before  the 
literally  massive  inventory  of  his  im- 
mense works  for  freedom  and  progress. 
As  final  services  are  held  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  bow  our  heads  in  de- 
ference, in  respect,  and  in  profoimd  and 
affectionate  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20,  1963,  I  was 
privileged  and  honored  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  my  friend.  Henry  Kaiser,  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
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occasion  of  his  81st  birthday.  Later  he 
wrote  to  me  In  part  as  follows: 

I  am  non-plussed  to  know  where  your 
research  dug  up  some  of  the  little  known 
facta  .  .  .  some  of  which  even  were  a  re- 
minder to  me,  since  I  haven't  yet  gotten 
old  enough  to  look  back  much  on  the  past 
.  ,  .  Too  much  to  do  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  I  like  to  quote  this  from  "Music  Man': 

"  'You  pile  up  enough  tomorrows — 

and  you'll  find  you  have  collected  noth- 
ing but  a  lot  of  empty  yesterdays. 

"  'I  don't  know  about  you — 

but  I'd  like   to  make   today  worth 
remembering.'  " 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  no  "yes- 
terdays" in  the  life  of  Henry  Kaiser — 
only  "todays"  and  dreams  of  "tomor- 
rows." 

That  the  spirit  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and 
his  remarkable  family  of  industries  lives 
on  is  apparent  from  the  words  of  his 
gifted  son,  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  president. 
Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  who  described 
his  father  as  follows : 

His  zest  for  the  future  made  him  Impatient 
with  those  who  dwell  upon  the  past.  How- 
ever, I  think  Henry  Kaiser  would  understand 
If  the  people  of  his  organization  broke  stride 
for  a  moment  and  devoted  their  thoughts  to 
him. 

He  was  a  man  larger  than  life  who 
crammed  many  worthwhile  lifetimes  into 
hla  allotted  years.  Yet  he  had  a  singleness 
of  purpose  that  enabled  him  to  concentrate 
unswervingly  on  each  of  his  hundreds  of 
projects  In  his  relentless  drive  to  fill  man- 
kind's needs. 

He  was  not  a  complicated  man — far  from 
It.  He  brought  the  same  motivation  to  every 
one  of  the  dramatic,  difficult  and  sometimes 
controversial  enterprises  he  conceived  and 
achieved. 

The  legend  of  Henry  Kaiser — and  It  Is  not 
given  to  many  men  to  be  a  legend  In  their 
own  lifetime — Is  based  not  so  much  on  his 
strength,  although  he  was  a  strong  man. 
More.  It  Is  based  on  his  faith  In  the  decency 
and  strength  of  others. 

It  Is  not  based  so  much  on  the  great  things 
he  buUt.  though  he  was  a  builder,  first,  last 
and  always.  More,  It  Is  based  on  his  moral 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing,  no  matter 
what  the  obstacles  or  criticisms. 

The  legend  la  based  not  so  much  on  his 
giving  leadership  to  his  thousands  of  sons — 
this  one  Included — although  he  was  a  great 
teacher.  More,  It  is  based  on  his  confidence 
that  the  future  would  be  as  bright  as  people 
dared  dream  It  to  be — and  dared,  In  turn, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  their  dreams. 

Henry  Kaiser  leaves  us  many  things,  and 
as  we  mourn  his  passing,  let  us  pay  our  re- 
spects In  the  only  way  he  would  want. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  goals — through  the  companies 
which  bear  his  name,  in  his  honor,  because 
he  loved  hard  work. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  building  hu- 
man beings,  because  to  him  people  were  more 
important  than  dollars  and  metals,  and 
bricks  and  mortar  which  are  their  tools. 

And,  most  importantly,  let  us  remember 
him  by  rededlcatlng  ovirselves  to  the  service 
of  our  fellowmen  around  the  world,  because 
in  service  to  mankind.  Henry  Kaiser  found 
his  mission,  and  lived  bis  life. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  ac- 
curately be  said  of  this  man — his  life  has 
been,  and  will  be  through  the  foreseeable 
future,  a  calculable  part  of  the  strength 
and  prestige  of  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation.  His  true  epitaph  is  the  great- 
ness of  America,  with  all  humility  and 
trust  in  God,  now  and  forever. 


CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  SPEAKS 
ON  SPANISH-SURNAMED  AMERI- 
CANS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROVVN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, few  persons  have  written  with  the 
poignancy  and  clarity  of  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Moreover,  I  know  of  no  one  more  or 
better  versed  on  the  subject  of  the  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  of  our  Spanish-sur- 
named  population  than  the  Congressman 
from  Texas.  In  this  respect,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  entire  membership  of  this 
body  will  avail  themselves  of  the  mes- 
sage which  Congressman  Gonzalez  sets 
forth  in  the  June  1967  issue  of  the  Fed- 
erationist. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
article,  entitled  "Hope  and  Promise: 
Americans  of  Spanish  Surname."  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  wiU  agree 
with  me  after  reading  the  article  which 
follows : 
HoPK  AND  Phomise:   Americans  of  Spanish 

SUKNAMB 

(By  Representative  Henkt  B.  Gonzalez) 

If  you  are  hungry,  hope  itself  is  a  distant 
thing;  and  If  you  are  defeated,  promises  of 
better  things  to  come  ring  empty.  If  yours  is 
a  world  of  dirt  floors  and  tin  roofs,  tomorrow 
holds  no  promises  and  your  greatest  ambi- 
tion is  to  live  through  today.  For  5  million 
Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  all  too  many 
live  in  such  a  world,  far  removed  from  the 
American  dream. 

Wherever  there  are  people  who  are  poor, 
there  is  tragic  waste.  The  poor  lead  short 
lives  and  their  hopes  and  dreams  prove  illu- 
sory. Society  has  never  cared  much  about  the 
poor  because  they  have  always  been  there, 
and  there  has  never  been  much  reason  to 
believe  that  poverty  could  be  or  even  should 
be  eradicated.  Somehow  society  decided,  by 
and  large,  that  a  poor  man  Is  poor  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  failure  and  that  he  deserves 
his  fate. 

But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  happy 
change  In  this  old  attitude.  We  have  realized 
that,  in  fact,  the  American  dream  is  not  open 
to  everyone;  we  have  been  able  to  understand 
the  terrible  waste  of  poverty  and  that  It  can 
be  ended.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  some 
men  are  poor  because  society  has  denied  them 
the  chance  to  be  anything  else  and  that  the 
poor  should  not  and  need  not  be  despised  and 
forgotten. 

We  have  begun  to  try  to  find  out  why  men 
are  poor  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Wo 
have  started  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  giv- 
ing poor  men  more  In  life  besides  a  deter- 
mination to  survive  against  high  odds. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  least  known  groups 
of  poor  people  is  concentrated  in  the  South- 
west. Only  one-sixth  of  the  population  of 
this  country  lives  In  the  five  southwestern 
states,  but  one-fourth  of  America's  poor  live 
there.  In  Texas  alone,  there  are  63  counties — 
a  quarter  of  the  state's  total — where  half 
the  people  live  on  Incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year. 

In  Bexar  County,  which  I  represent  In  Con- 
gress, more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population 
Is  classified  as  poor;  115,000  people  there  live 
In  substandard  housing.  The  overwhelming 


number  of  these  Ul-housed,  lU-clad,  Ill-fed 
people  are  of  Spanish  surname. 

The  official  rate  of  unemployment  In  Bexar 
Coimty  Is  usually  about  4  percent;  but  for 
the  p>oor,  for  the  Spanish -surnamed,  It  is 
twice  that.  The  average  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  county  population  Is  11  grades, 
but  for  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  it  is  half  that. 

In  the  pKDor  areas  of  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio, where  most  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed 
population  lives,  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  half  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed earn  less  than  $60  a  week.  Of  those 
who  work  and  who  live  In  this  poor  part  of 
the  city,  20  percent  work  part-time  only.  The 
pattern  in  Bexar  County  is  repeated  again 
and  again  throughout  the  Southwest. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  unemployed  slum- 
dwellers  of  San  Antonio  in  November  of  1966 
did  not  have  a  high  school  education.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  them  did  not  even  have  an 
eighth-grade  education.  And  6.5  percent  of 
the  unemployed  In  the  slums  never  went  to 
school  at  all. 

These  people  know  all  too  well  what  their 
handicaps  are;  they  know  that  even  when 
opportunity  comes  along  they  do  not  have 
the  education  at  the  skills  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  They  need  help  and  they  usually  want 
it.  They  have  not  necessarily  failed  society; 
society  may  have  failed  them. 

Despite  our  knowledge  of  all  this,  the 
schools  are  still  turning  out  people  who  lack 
marketable  skills  or  even  a  good  education. 
All  too  often  In  the  Southwest,  children  of 
Spanish  surname  emerge  from  school  Illiter- 
ate in  English  as  well  as  Spanish,  and  whose 
time  and  talents  have  been  squandered, 
whose  ambitions  have  been  blunted  and  shorn 
away  and  who  see  In  the  future  only  an  un- 
skilled Job,  a  tiny  paj'check  if  any  at  all,  and 
blessed  relief  in  the  neighborhood  tavern. 

WHETtETN  LIES  THE  FAULT? 

What  must  or  what  can  be  done  to  arouse 
hopes,  to  build  dreams  and  to  bring  into  the 
realm  of  possible  achievement  the  ambitions 
for  tomorrow.  Moreover,  how  are  we  to  attack 
this  problem  which.  In  fact,  we  can  under- 
stand only  dimly?  What  should  society  set 
as  Its  goals  and  what  goals  should  the  poor 
set  for  themselves?  What  should  be  the  dream 
of  the  American  of  Spanish  surname  who 
finds  himself  trapped  by  discrimination,  by 
poor  education  and  by  a  poverty  so  abject 
that  tomorrow  is  made  too  far  away  to  see? 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  has  a 
unique  problem  and  it  demands  unique 
action. 

In  the  first  place,  there  la  the  problem  of 
definition.  There  is  not  even  a  generally  ac- 
cepted name  for  this  minority  group.  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  surname  are  called  Mexicans, 
Mexicanos,  Latins,  Latinos,  Latin  Americans, 
Mexican  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans; 
not  one  of  these  labels  is  accepted  every- 
where. A  name  accepted  In  one  place  is 
enough  to  produce  violence  elsewhere. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  group  as  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  surname  because,  after  all, 
they  are  Americans  and  they  all  have  Spanish 
surnames.  Any  other  label  would  be  inade- 
quate becaxLse  this  group  has  such  diverse 
origins.  Some  were  born  here  and  some  have 
Immigrated  only  recently.  Some  come  from 
families  that  have  lived  in  the  Southwest  for 
more  than  200  years  and  are  of  Spanish 
descent.  Others  have  origins  in  Mexico  or 
parentage  ranging  from  Indian  tribes  to 
English  gentry.  There  is  no  term,  perhaps 
even  one  so  tentlike  as  Spanlsh-surnamed 
American,  that  adequately  describes  a  group 
so  conglomerate  as  this. 

This  group  of  people  is  so  scattered  about 
the  land  and  so  disparate  in  its  origins  that 
it  has  problems  defining  Itself,  Just  as  the 
government  has  problems  In  defining  It.  No 
matter  what  you  call  this  vast  number  of 
people,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  one  thing: 
they  have  common  problems. 

We  can  understand  what  the  problems  are, 
at  least  vaguely,  by  reciting  the  tragic  statls- 
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tics  of  poverty,  unemployment,  sickness  and 
illiteracy,  but  these  are  only  the  tangible 
aspects  of  the  matter  and  give  us  no  real 
understanding  of  the  political  and  psychic 
problems  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American. 
The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  group 
has  problems  in  setting  forth  cogent  goals, 
Just  as  It  does  In  finding  an  all-inclusive 
label.  The  group  possesses  no  single  program, 
no  national  goals  and  has  not  so  far  been  able 
to  coalesce  into  a  single,  meaningful  whole 
capable  of  speaking  with  a  united  voice. 
There  is  no  national  organization  of  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  Americans  that  could  be  con- 
sidered comparable  to  the  NAACP. 

There  are  organizations  that  consider 
themselves  national  and  which,  Indeed,  have 
members  in  several  states,  but  not  one  of 
these  has  a  full-time  paid  executive  or  staff 
devoted  to  looking  out  for  Its  Interests,  de- 
fining problems,  setting  goals  and  otherwise 
acting  as  an  effective  national  spokesman. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  truly 
national  and  effective  organization  will  come 
about,  but  there  Is  no  such  group  now. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  create 
a  national  organization,  but  they  have  failed 
for  one  reason  or  another:  the  time  has 
been  wrong,  the  leadership  ineffective  or  a 
combination  of  problems  has  barred  the  way, 
preventing  effective  political  organization  of 
this  far-flung  minority. 

I  think  this  situation  is  both  cause  and 
result.  There  Is  no  national  organization  be- 
cause there  Is  no  national  goal;  and  there  Is 
no  goal  because  there  Is  no  agreement  on  so 
elemental  a  thing  as  what  this  conglomera- 
tion of  people  should  call  Itself.  Lacking  co- 
heslveness,  the  group  cannot  establish  goals; 
and  lacking  goals.  It  cannot  bind  Itself 
together. 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  Is  unique 
from  other  minorities  In  still  other  ways. 
His  Is  not  a  single  origin.  He  has  come  from 
different  places,  at  different  times  and  for 
different  reasons.  He  is  different  from  other 
immigrant  groups  because  his  homeland,  his 
mother  country,  Is  not  across  the  sea.  There 
is  no  ocean  between  his  cultural  home  of 
Mexico  and  America;  Mexico  Is  but  a  short 
drive  away. 

There  are  everywhere  Spanish  language 
movies,  television  stations  and  radio  stations 
and  Spanish  is  spoken  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Up  until  1957,  there  was  a  Span- 
ish language  dally  newspaper  In  San  An- 
tonio and  even  today  the  daily  papers  carry 
sections  printed  In  Spanish.  In  the  South- 
west, even  the  dominant  Anglo  community 
strives  to  preserve  the  culture  of  Mexico  and 
Spain  because  It  gives  the  area  a  certain 
charm  and  a  cosmopolitan  air  that  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  In  the  South- 
west a  community  that  is  distinctly  foreign 
and  yet  American;  we  have  a  group  that  is 
cast  aside  and  discriminated  against  be- 
cause It  is  foreign  and  different;  and  yet  It 
Is  a  group  whose  culture  the  majority  find 
powerfully  attractive.  It  is  a  group  that  the 
dominant  Anglos  have  taken  from  and  whose 
culture  they  would  preserve,  but  which  they 
discriminate  against  because  of  Its  foreign 
nature. 

Here  Is  a  minority  drawn  between  the 
powerful  forces  of  conflict,  the  one  demand- 
ing a  preservation  of  its  art,  music,  culture, 
language,  architecture  and  dress;  and  the 
other  telling  it  to  get  Anglicized  or  lose  out 
in  the  race  of  life. 

For  if  a  man  stays  within  his  cultural 
minority  and  retains  Its  customs,  he  has 
little  chance  to  succed  In  a  world  which  ex- 
pects him  to  adopt  Its  ways.  He  cannot  get 
a  Job  with  only  Spanish  as  a  language  and 
he  cannot  expect  anything  but  animosity 
if  he  fails  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  majority. 
So,  caught  between  the  powerful  forces  de- 
manding assimilation  and  a  tightly  knit  and 
kept  minority  status,  assailed  by  demands 
to  Anglicize  and  appeals  for  staying  "for- 


eign," the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  Is 
attempting  to  find  a  modus  Vivendi — a  way 
to  live  somewhere  between  the  Intolerable 
extremes. 

The  most  crucial  Issue  confronting  any 
minority  group  is  whether  It  should  attempt 
to  preserve  itself  as  a  cohesive  and  well- 
defined  culture,  or  whether  it  should  dis- 
band and  its  members  assimilate  into  the 
majority,  losing  their  cultural  identity. 
Either  a  minority  lives  together,  speaks  its 
own  language,  maintains  its  own  way  of  life, 
or  It  must  break  up  and  be  absorbed  into 
the  community  at  large.  In  the  case  of  the 
Spanlsh-surnamed  American  minority,  there 
has  been  no  decision. 

In  Africa,  there  has  been  considerable 
experience  in  decision-making  of  this  kind. 
When  the  Europeans  colonized  Africa,  they 
expected  the  Africans  to  adopt  European 
languages  and  customs.  Sometimes  force 
would  be  used  to  break  up  traditional  ways 
of  life.  For  Instance,  to  establish  a  mining 
operation  In  Katanga,  the  Belgians  had  to 
get  Africans  to  change  from  hunters  and 
farmers  into  industrial  workers,  a  change 
which  meant  moving  from  a  primitive  life 
into  the  discipline  of  a  complicated  Industrial 
order. 

Changes  like  these  are  Jarring  and  did  not 
come  easily,  and  the  process  was  repeated 
time  and  again.  New  values  were  Imposed  on 
Africa,  new  languages,  new  governments  and 
new  boundaries.  All  of  this  meant  hard 
choices  for  those  who  had  to  abandon  their 
culture  and  among  the  Basuto  people  there 
Is  this  proverb : 

"If  a  man  does  away  with  his  traditional 
way  of  living  and  throws  away  his  good  cus- 
toms, he  had  first  better  be  certain  that  he 
has  something  of  value  to  replace  them." 

This  is  the  dilemma  every  minority  must 
face.  Eric  Hoffer,  writing  In  his  work,  "The 
True  Believer,"  put  the  problem  in  these 
words : 

"A  minority  is  In  a  precarious  position, 
however  protected  it  be  by  law  or  force. 
The  frustration  engendered  by  the  unavoid- 
able sense  of  insecurity  Is  less  Intense  In  a 
minority  intent  on  preserving  its  Identity 
than  In  one  bent  on  assimilating  with  the 
majority.  A  minority  which  preserves  Its 
Identity  Is  Inevitably  a  compact  whole  which 
shelters  the  individual,  gives  htm  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  Immunizes  him  against  frus- 
tration. On  the  other  hand,  in  a  minority 
bent  on  assimilation,  the  individual  stands 
alone,  pitted  against  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. He  is  also  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  guilt,  however  vague,  of  a  renegade." 

If  the  man  with  a  Spanish  surname  elects 
to  stay  within  his  group,  he  can  be  sure  that 
he  has  friends  and  he  can  be  certain  of  hav- 
ing a  place  to  go.  But  If  he  elects  to  compete 
with  the  majority  on  Its  own  terms,  then  he 
must  abandon  all  of  this  and  he  becomes  an 
outsider  both  to  his  own  group  and  to  the 
majority.  He  has  abandoned  the  one  and  is 
seeking  to  invade  the  other. 

The  choice  facing  the  Spanlsh-surnamed 
American  is  not  an  easy  one  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  is  seeking  some  middle  way 
between  maintaining  a  cultural  entity  that 
binds  him  to  remaining  outside  the  pale  and 
rejecting  everything  In  the  hope  of  finding 
success  in  a  hostile  world.  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  group  as  a  whole  will  make 
a  decision  on  whether  to  take  one  part  or 
the  other,  because  the  choices  are  so  pain- 
ful and  radical  that  few  men  even  care  to 
contemplate  them.  The  decisions  must  be 
made  by  individuals,  alone  and  unaided, 
and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  know  the 
end  result  of  their  actions. 

So  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  minority.  Im- 
bued with  special  clrcimistances,  endowed 
with  a  rich  and  strong  culture,  and  given  a 
much  to  be  desired  and  beautlfvU  language, 
must  decide,  each  and  every  one:  Is  it  best 
to  keep  what  I  have  and  love,  and  follow  a 
way  of  life  Inherited  from  my  father,  or  leave 


it  all.  It  Is  a  cruel  choice  and  not  one  that 
many  men  will  make  willingly  and  most  men 
will  make  no  choice  at  all. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  majority  to 
permit  the  minority  to  make  Its  own  deci- 
sions about  what  It  will  do.  It  is  cruel  and 
unthinkable  to  suppress  or  eradicate  a  cul- 
ture In  hopes  of  speedily  eradicating  the 
cruel  dilemma  of  the  Spanish-surnamed  or 
other  "alien"  poor. 

A  culture  is  too  precious  a  thing  to  destroy; 
it  must  be  permitted  to  make  its  own  con- 
tribution to  society,  especially  one  like  ours. 
For  Americans  are  many  things  and  tliat  is 
the  secret  of  our  strength.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  diversity  which  the 
Spanish-surnamed  people  offer  is  anything 
other  than  a  potential  gift  to  our  already 
rich  heritage. 

Educators  especially  must  be  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Spanish-surnamed.  For 
it  is  the  schools  which  are  the  first  front  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  the  schools  which 
turn  out  men  and  women  who  are  either 
equipped  for  life  or  are  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spanish-surnamed,  the 
schools  have  been  failing.  Instead  of  leaving 
school  well-equipped  to  face  life,  the 
Spanish-surnamed  have  been  leaving  school 
in  droves  because  It  offers  nothing  to  meet 
their  needs  and  these  children  have  been 
finding  that  the  dubious  choice  of  no  educa- 
tion at  all  ifi  better  than  one  which  is 
meaningless. 

Educators,  happily,  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand this  and  do  something  about  It.  They 
realize  that  the  child  who  enters  school  the 
first  day  represents  a  promise  and  their  re- 
sponsibility as  teachers  is  to  turn  that  prom- 
ising child  into  a  successful  adult 

Up  until  now,  though,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  schools  have  been  losing  the  promise  of 
the  Spanlsh-surnamed  child  somewhere  be- 
tween the  first  grade  and  high  school  gradua- 
tion; and  all  too  many  do  not  stay  around 
long  enough  to  finish  high  school  because 
of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  It  the  place  of  the 
schools  to  force  a  choice  of  cultures  on  chil- 
dren or  suppress  their  native  heritage.  Great 
injury  is  done  whenever  this  is  attempted 
and  we  know  this  all  too  well.  In  our  history, 
the  schools  have  Ignored  the  achievements 
of  the  Negro  and  have  presented  him  as  a 
problem  and  a  blight  on  society  while  Ignor- 
ing his  considerable  achievements  and  con- 
tributions. Belatedly,  this  is  changing.  It  is 
a  mistake  which  should  not  be  repeated  with 
the  Spanish-surnamed  American,  for  he  also 
has  his  heroes  and  he  also  has  played  a  part 
in  our  history  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
He  lives  and  he  exists  and  he  knows  It  and 
the  textbooks  must  recognize  this  fact; 
nothing  left  out  of  the  books  v^lll  eliminate 
what  is  real. 

I  believe  the  schools  must  make  an  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  special  talents  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American. 
This  will  make  his  education  meaningful  and 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help  him 
realize  his  full  potential.  His  special  educa- 
tional problems  need  to  be  solved  and  his  as- 
sets refined.  After  all  of  this  is  done,  he  will 
be  ready  to  decide  which  way  to  go  and  what 
life  to  lead. 

I  believe  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
improved  educational  opportunity  will  help 
the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  find  his 
place  in  society  and  make  his  best  contribu- 
tion to  it.  From  this  will  fiow  hope,  ambition 
and  the  skill  to  realize  It.  Without  better 
education,  hopes  kindled  by  the  war  on  pov- 
erty will  be  shortlived  and  the  promises  made 
can  never  be  turned  into  realities. 

Everyone  who  knows  about  the  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  community  knows  that  Its  condi- 
tion Is  one  of  poverty,  even  abject  poverty. 
They  ask  why,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery, 
is  there  not  more  restlessness,  more  revolt? 
The  answers  are  at  once  simple  and  complex. 
Simple  because  poverty  and  misery  do  not 
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necessarily  breed  revolt;  complex  because 
thla  group  la  complex. 

If  a  man  Is  so  poor  that  he  must  struggle 
to  earn  bis  dally  bread,  he  probably  does  not 
have  much  time  to  conjiire  up  visions  of  bet- 
ter things.  HU  concern  Is  whether  he  can  eat 
today,  not  whether  he  can  eat  next  week. 
His  consuming  passion  is  whether  he  can 
scrape  up  enough  to  pay  the  rent  next  week 
or  the  school  fees  to  keep  his  child  enrolled 
or  keep  the  gas  from  being  cut  off. 

His  horizon  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
staying  alive  and  his  dreams.  If  he  has  any. 
will  be  of  a  good  mesil  and  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  His  future  Is  so  far  away  that  he  dares 
not  think  of  it;  It  may  be  too  grim. 

Holler  has  virrltten,  "where  people  toll  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  a  bare  living,  they  nurse 
no  grievances  and  dream  no  dreams"  and  how 
right  he  Is. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  lives  in  what 
you  might  call  a  state  of  bearable  ml.sery.  he 
is  free  to  see  a  little  longer  Into  the  future 
and  he  can  begin  to  think  about  a  better 
way  of  life. 

When  a  man's  condition  is  improved  to  the 
point  that  he  can  see  the  Ideal  life  ahead,  he 
becomes  restless  with  what  he  has  and  strives 
for  tomorrow.  For  him,  the  present  is  not  a 
liappy  time  because  the  future.  If  he  can  but 
grasp  it.  is  what  will  bring  happiness. 

Alexds  deTocquevlUe  observed:  "a  griev- 
ance is  most  poignant  Just  before  it  is  re- 
dressed." The  taste  of  better  things  is  what 
breeds  discontent  and  flres  ambition. 

The  Spanish-surnamed  community  has, 
by  and  large,  been  eo  submerged  In  misery 
that  hope  has  been  too  far  way  to  fire  many 
dreams.  This  may  be  changing.  I  believe  the 
campaign  against  poverty  will.  In  fact,  give 
large  numbers  of  people  that  essential  taste 
of  better  things  and  lead  to  rising  expecta- 
tions. 

I  do  not  view  the  future  as  hopeless.  It 
may  be  that  the  Spanl.<:h-surnamed  com- 
munity today  is  filled  with  poor  and  even 
some  hopeless  people  but.  nfter  all.  it  was 
Just  such  people  who  came  to  this  country 
and  filled  it  up  and  Just  such  people  who 
have  given  oiu-  land  its  strength  and  wealth. 
It  was  not  successful  people  who  came  to 
these  shores,  but  people  who  had  failed  else- 
where. They  were  driven  here  and  they  made 
this  a  mighty  land.  They  had  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain.  This  Is  still  true. 
These  poor  people  who  today  suffer  innumer- 
able and  complicated  problems  and  Ills,  and 
whose  burdens  we  cannot  Imagine,  will  one 
day  rise  up  and  build  for  themselves  a  new 
world  and,  for  all  of  us,  a  new  Southwest. 

In  numberless  southwestern  shacks  with 
tin  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  along  forgotten 
streets  without  water  lines,  in  a  world  with- 
out comfort,  is  a  people  who  have  hope  for 
tomorrow  and  one  day  they  will  claim  it. 
Then  ours  will  be  a  new  and  better  world 
because  these  folk  will  have  given  their 
splendid  best. 


RATS  m  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtTRPHYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  89th  Congress  more  so- 
cial legislation  was  passed  than  in  any 
other  Congress  In  history.  This  legisla- 
tion touched  on  every  major  aspect  of 
American  life,  and  Included: 

Medicare; 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 ; 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965; 

Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965: 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1965: 

Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Acts; 

Department  of  Transportation  with  a 
Secretai-y  of  Cabinet  rank; 

Demonstration  Cities  and  lV!etropoli- 
tan  Development  Act  of  1966; 

Cold  war  GI  bill;  and 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966. 

The  89th  Congress  can  be  proud  of  its 
excellent  record.  But  what  is  being  done 
to  secure  those  past  accomplishments 
and  what  :emains  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  future? 

Many  of  the  programs  of  the  89th 
presented  new  approaches  to  problem 
solving.  As  is  the  case  with  any  new  pro- 
gram, it  takes  time  to  find  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  operation;  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  and  error.  Much  of  the  work 
of  this  Congress  will  be  to  evailuate  the 
last  few  years,  to  strengthen  good  pro- 
grams and  change  or  eliminate  bad  ones. 

The  danger,  however,  is  that  oppo- 
nents to  progress  will  use  this  evaluation 
period  to  inflate  the  errors  that  have 
been  made  and  ignore  the  many  suc- 
cesses. In  particular,  the  Republicans  are 
showing  a  strong  inclination  in  this  Con- 
gi'ess  to  destroy  entire  programs  imder 
the  guise  of  evaluation  and  constructive 
criticism. 

The  Republicans,  of  course,  profess  a 
desire  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  20th 
century — they  will  do  anything  to  get 
elected;  but  the  gap  between  their  words 
and  their  votes  in  Congress  is  as  wide  as 
the  gap  between  this  century  and  the 
last.  Let  me  be  specific : 

In  their  1964  platform  the  Republicans 
pledged  "(to)  assist  the  individual  in 
surmounting  urgent  problems  beyond  his 
own  power  and  responsibility  to  control." 
In  the  89th  Congress  90  percent  of  the 
House  Republicans  voted  to  recommit 
the  antipoverty  bill — 82  percent  voted 
against  final  passage. 

On  education,  the  platform  pledged 
"to  establish  realistic  priorities  for  the 
concentration  of  Federal  spending  in  the 
most  productive  and  creative  areas,  such 
as  education."  Seventy-three  percent  of 
the  House  Republicans  voted  against  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act. 

The  Republicans  pledged  "an  espe- 
cially determined  effort  to  help 
strengthen  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  broad  range  of 
needs  facing  the  Nation's  urban  and  sub- 
urban communities."  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  the  House  Republicans  voted 
against  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  bill. 

Tliey  also  stated : 

America  must  advance  freedom  through- 
out the  world  as  a  vital  condition  of  orderly 
human  progress,  universal  Justice,  and  the 
security  of  the  American  people  .  .  Amer- 
ica must  assist  young  and  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  recommit  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  and  66  percent  voted 
against  final  passage. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  record  of  opposition  to  prog- 
ress. One  is  that  a  party  should  not  be 
judged  on  its  words,  but  on  its  deeds. 
Flegardless  of  what  the  Republicans 
might  say  in  order  to  get  votes,  their 
own  record  is  clearly  one  of  opposition 
to  social  progress  and  constructive 
change. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  we  can  ex- 
i;ect  more  opposition  in  the  future.  This 
second  point  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause of  the  present  composition  of  the 
90th  Congress.  In  the  89th,  the  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  House  295  to  140;  in 
the  90th,  that  margin  has  been  reduced 
to  247  to  187.  A  loss  of  47  seats  means  a 
change  of  94  votes.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams passed  over  Republican  opposition 
in  the  89th  are  being  threatened  in  the 
90th. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  hatchetmen 
have  already  dismembered  some  of  our 
most  successful  social  programs  in  this 
Congress.  They  have  knocked  out  the 
rent  supplement  appropriations  and 
greatly  weakened  other  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  programs,  including 
the  demonstration  cities  program.  There 
were  52  Republican  Members  voting 
against  this  bill,  even  though  they  rep- 
resented districts  which  had  submitted 
applications  for  model  cities  funds. 

On  July  20  the  House  was  voting  to 
take  up  a  bill  to  authoiize  a  total  of  $40 
million  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  the  control  of  rats.  The  committee  r.e- 
port  clearly  showed  that  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  damage  a  year  was  caused  by  a 
rat  population  in  the  United  States  of 
some  80  million,  principally  centered  in 
the  urban  areas. 

The  Republicans  introduced  levity  to 
the  debate  by  asking  for  assistance  for 
the  country  rats  as  well  as  equal  time  for 
cat  lovers.  The  smiles  faded  when  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  rat  is  the  greatest 
killer  in  the  histoi-y  of  mankind,  outdoing 
Ghengis  Khan  and  Hitler.  The  smiles 
vanished  when  they  looked  at  pictures  of 
little  children  seriously  bitten  and,  in 
many  cases,  killed  by  rats. 

The  smiles  turned  to  frowns  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  res- 
taurants in  which  the  Members  eat  have 
rat-infested  storerooms.  The  frowns 
deepened  when  it  was  ix>inted  out  that 
rats  carry  bubonic  plague,  amoebic  dys- 
entery, and  some  30  other  mass  killers. 

Yet,  148  Republicans  voted  against  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  no  justification  for  such  ir- 
responsibility toward  solving  this  coun- 
try's problems.  And  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  these  problems  are  gi'ow- 
ing.  The  recent  ghetto  riots  will  continue 
unless  something  is  done  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  urban  slums.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  such  violence.  We 
must  maintain  order  because  order  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  society.  But 
let  us  be  as  concerned  about  solving  the 
ghetto  problems  as  we  are  about  keeping 
order.  Order  without  justice  Is  a  mock- 
ery of  our  system  of  government.  The 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  violence, 
but  they  can  and  must  be  solved  by  law- 
ful means.  If  we  do  not  have  the  vision 
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and  determination  to  solve  them  now, 
we  and  our  children  will  pay  the  price  of 
our  failure  and  that  price  is  rising  stead- 
ily. There  can  be  no  partisan  politics 
when  the  question  is  one  of  giving  all  of 
our  children  a  decent  education,  or 
cleaning  oiu:  air  and  water,  or  alleviating 
human  misery  and  despair  and  restor- 
ing human  dignity.  We  all  have  a  stake 
in  the  health  of  this  society,  and  the 
thoughtless,  shortsighted,  irresponsible 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party 
is  threatening  that  health. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  Government 
and  society  are  only  as  good  as  we  make 
them.  If  we  work  now  to  strengthen  the 
Democratic  Party  our  success  will  be 
seen  in  a  better  America,  a  better  place 
to  live  and  raise  our  families. 


IP    POVERTY    PROGRAM    SLASHED. 
NATION'S  CITIES  WILL  BE  LOSERS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Pot,ton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  sometimes  seems  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  react  with  joy  when- 
ever we  hear  a  vague  allegation  or  nmior 
that  a  nickel  of  antipoverty  money  may 
have  been  misused.  Rather  than  enlist- 
ing in  the  war  on  poverty  they  seem  con- 
tent to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  snipe 
away  at  those  who  are  on  the  front  lines 
fighting  to  bring  the  opportunity  of  a  de- 
cent life  to  the  30  million  economically 
deprived  Americans. 

They  seem  to  think  that  this  is  simply 
OEO's  fight,  but  they  are  wrong.  It  is 
America's  fight.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  column 
by  Wayne  Whitt  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  Al- 
though directed  to  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville, the  column  could  have  been  for  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Whltt  is  only  partially  correct,  however, 
when  he  says  that  if  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  slashed  the  Nation's  cities  will 
be  the  losers.  For  it  Is  the  entire  Nation, 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike,  which  will 
suffer  if  we  do  not  speedily  allow  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  con- 
tinue with  its  efforts  to  fight  poverty. 
The  column  follows: 

JFrom   the   Nashville  Tennessean,   Aug.   13, 
1967] 

If  Poverty  Program  Slashed,  Nation's 
CrriES  Will  Bb  Losebs 

Some  people  here — and  In  Washington — 
who  have  opposed  the  war  on  poverty  all 
along  have  seized  the  "liberation  school" 
controversy  and  are  trying  to  use  it  as  a 
springboard  to  Junk  the  whole  program. 

If  they  are  successful,  this  city  and  cities 
across  the  nation  will  be  the  losers.  If  all 
they  can  do  Is  blunt  the  effort,  there  BtlU 
will  be  a  loss  In  direct  ratio  to  how  much 
they  can  weaken  the  program. 

No  city,  and  most  certainly  not  Nashville 
with  its  financial  programs,  is  able  to  under- 
write the  war  to  eliminate  poverty  on  Its 
own. 


Assuredly  there  have  been  abuses,  but  this 
Is  no  excuse  for  wrecking  a  program  designed 
to  help  relieve  frustrations  and  tensions  in 
the  nation's  cities.  Occasionally  a  policeman 
abuses  his  authority,  but  one  does  not  do 
away  with  the  police  department  because  of 
this. 

Rather  than  weakening  the  war  on  poverty, 
constructive  steps  to  strengthen  it  are  des- 
perately needed. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  more  than 
2,000  municipal  officials  who  attended  the 
recent  conference  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  In  Boston.  Without  any  real  opposi- 
tion, the  NLC,  which  speaks  for  14,300  mu- 
nicipalities in  all  50  states,  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  f\ill  funding  of  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
federal  agency  which  directs  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  NLC  also  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  efforts  in  Washington  to  take  some  of  the 
responsibilities  away  from  the  OEO  and  as- 
sign them  to  other  agencies. 

OEO  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  on  the 
Job  training  and  the  neighborhood  youth 
corps  were  endorsed  by  name  at  the  Boston 
meeting. 

Among  those  Joining  with  the  NLC  in  its 
endorsement  of  the  war  on  poverty  were  a 
host  of  Tennesseans,  including  Mayor  Bev- 
erly Briley  of  NashviUe. 

If  the  program  here  is  damaged  over  the 
"liberation  school"  controversy,  it  could  re- 
sult in  the  increasing  of  frustrations  In  pov- 
erty-stricken sections  of  Nashville.  Frustra- 
tions add  to  unrest. 

Because  of  OEO  programs,  people  who  Just 
a  short  time  ago  had  no  hope  of  escaping 
severe  poverty  now  have  hope.  They  have  a 
little  money  In  their  pockets.  If  this  is  taken 
away,  however,  they  will  be  more  frustrated 
than  before.  What  has  been  accomplished 
may  well  be  overshadowed  if  worthwhile 
efforts  are  not  to  be  pushed  to  conclusion. 

A  good  example  of  helping  people  here  is 
the  on-the-job  training  of  workers.  About 
1,800  persons  have  benefitted  under  this  pro- 
gram. It  Is  estimated  that  90%  of  those  1,800 
are  still  on  the  Job,  and  many  have  been 
promoted  to  supervisory  positions. 

Some  of  the  youths  being  helped  through 
the  war  on  poverty  have  spent  12  years  in 
slums.  They  have  been  shown  there  is  a 
different  way  of  life. 

If  the  lid  is  to  be  slammed  on  them  now, 
they  are  going  to  feel  betrayed.  They  aren't 
likely  to  trust  anyone  in  the  future.  There 
will  be  more  unrest  than  there  is  now.  and 
there  won't  be  any  effective  program  under- 
way for  lessening  the  tensions. 

Abuses  of  any  program  should  be  elimi- 
nated. By  the  same  token,  the  community 
should  build  on  that  which  Is  meaningful 
and  worthwhile. 

Rather  than  wrecking  the  OEO  programs, 
ways  should  be  found  to  strengthen  them. 
The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  won  overnight. 
It  will  take  years  for  final  victory. 

There  Is  a  need  for  the  government  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  long-term  projects  that  will  take 
the  young  people  out  of  the  slums. 


MEDICARE  GAINS  WITH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annun- 
zio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ..he 
Record,  I  am  including  an  article  from 
the  Denver  Post,  of  August  14,  1967.  I 


am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  industry  are  developing 
mutually  beneficial  arrangements  in  the 
administration  of  medicare  and  other 
programs.  Tlie  article  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  14,  1967] 
Medicare   Gains   Wtth    Industry 

Nowhere  Is  the  ever-changing  business- 
government  relationship  more  evident  than 
in  the  position  that  much  of  the  Insurance 
industry  now  takes  toward  Medicare,  accord- 
ing to  an  Associated  Press  survey. 

Ten  yer.rs  ago  Medicare  was  considered  a 
terrible  threat.  Now  some  of  the  country's 
largest  insurers  are  using  their  administra- 
tive skills  and  computers  to  handle  much  of 
Medicare's  paper  work  under  goverrunent 
contract,  AP  reports. 

To  some  extent  this  attitude  is  merely 
grudging  recognition  that  Medicare  is  here 
to  stay.  BiJt  it  also  reflects  new  attitudes  by 
insurers,  and  changes  in  American  social  and 
political  customs. 

Just  a  decade  or  so  ago,  insurance  com- 
panies had  two  criteria  for  Investing  policy- 
holders' money:  (1)  the  soundness  of  the 
Investment  and  (2)  the  yield,  or  return  on 
the  Invested  money. 

Now  a  third  has  been  added. 

This  new  criterion,  said  James  Oates. 
chairman  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance,  means 
that  "if  you  are  going  to  be  in  business  for 
the  long  term  and  be  effective,  then  you  must 
Invest  in  the  public  Interest." 

This  change  In  a  corporation's  view  of 
itself  is  more  recent  than  many  people 
realize.  "In  1948,  when  I  was  in  tiie  practice 
of  law,"  said  Oates  in  an  Interview,  "nobody 
had  a  concern  with   corporate   citizenship." 

But  the  concept  of  corporate  participation 
In  local  and  national  goals  is  gaining  more 
acceptance.  Companies  that  once  thought 
their  only  obligation  was  to  stockholders 
are  now  declaring  that  the  stockholder  is 
best  served  by  aligning  the  corporate  goal 
with  social  goals. 

This  concept  is  still  only  broadly  defined. 
In  some  companies  it  means  greater  partici- 
pation in  community  affairs:  Spending 
money  on  education,  cooperating  on  urban 
projects  among  deprived  citizens  and  the 
like. 

Increfislngly,  In  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  an  awareness  that  profits  can  be  made  as 
well  as  social  goals  accomplished  in  areas 
such  as  pollution  control,  urban  renewal, 
education  and  health  often  under  govern- 
ment contract. 

Reflecting  on  these  changes,  Oates  said  life 
nnd  health  Insurance  "while  it  had  a  good 
record  of  progress  in  covering  the  needs  of 
old  people  was  not  so  alert  as  we,  in  hind- 
sight, might  have  been." 

This  record  shows  that  very  few  health 
policies  existed  for  tliose  over  Co  in  the  late 
1950s.  A  lew  years  later,  as  Medicare  threat- 
ened, the  nu-mber  rose. 

"But  it  was  too  late."  Oates  recalled. 
"Processes  were  in  motion  and  Medicare 
parsed."  And  Medicare  took  over  most  of  the 
private  "over  65"  health  insurance  business. 

"This  was  a  definite  entrj-  of  the  govern- 
ment into  subsidized  Insurance,"  Oates  said, 
"so  the  question  was,  'What  should  we  do 
ill  view  of  this  usurpation  of  our  business?'  " 

In  seeking  an  answer,  three  principles  were 
developed: 

— "No  corporation,  no  citizen,  has  any  right 
in  the  public  int<rest  to  say  'no.'  It  (admin- 
istering Insurance  programs)  is  our  field  of 
competence." 

— "We've  had  great  areas  of  experience — 
relationships  with  doctors,  their  associations, 
their  reputations.  We  have  something  to  of- 
fer." 

— "Less  tangible,  but  very  real:  We  will 
gain  by  our  relationship  with  government. 
We'll  understand,  observe  and  le&rn  about 
other  trends." 
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As  *  r«8Ult.  reports  the  AP,  Equitable  now 
administers  In  fovir  states  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care, the  plan  which  pays  physicians'  and 
certain  other  charges.  It  does  so  at  cost. 


FULFILLMENT  OF  A  PROMISE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  -here  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
shortly  bring  to  the  floor  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  Among  this 
bill's  several  excellent  provisions  is  one 
which,  I  believe,  will  bring  us  consider- 
ably closer  to  realizing  the  potential  of 
radio  and  television  as  media  for  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  enrichment  of  oiu- 
Nation. 

The  provision  of  which  I  speak  is  con- 
tained in  title  II  of  the  proposed  act.  It 
would  bring  to  reality  a  proposal  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  that  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  free  of  political  or  govern- 
mental control,  be  established  to  help  de- 
velop and  disseminate  educational  and 
cultural  programs  of  high  quality. 

This  corporation,  using  public  funds, 
would  assist  noncommercial  stations  by 
contract  and  grsuit,  by  providing  infor- 
mation on  broadcasting,  and  by  helping 
to  establish  networks  to  make  possible 
wide  dissemination  of  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  give  ample 
assurance  that  the  corporation  would  be 
free  to  act  Independently  and  free  of  po- 
litical pressure,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  Government  control  of  programing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  proposal 
also  will  provide  the  artistic  and  finan- 
cial climate  needed  to  attract  the  talent 
which  alone  can  insure  excellence  in 
cultural  and  educational  offerings.  And 
It  offers  us  a  way  to  overcome  the  limita- 
tions now  imposed  on  development  of 
public  television  by  the  increasing  cost 
of  technical  facilities. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  that  the  wise 
and  farseeing  proposals  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  have  been  embodied  in  this 
pending  legislation.  For  although  we 
have  helped  public  television  consider- 
ably through  the  programs  of  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Act.  there  still  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  in  this  a^ea. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  collesfgues  to 
Join  In  support  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1967. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER.  MASTER 
BUILDER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelam]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  dream  has  lost  one  of  its  great- 
est living  proponents  with  the  death  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser.  This  giant  of  industry, 
this  humanitarian,  this  dreamer  of 
dreams,  this  American  led  a  life  of  such 
proportions  that  no  single  statement  can 
encompass  its  variety. 

Henry  Kaiser  truly  represented  the 
possibilities  of  this  country.  The  son  of 
immigrant  parents,  he  went  on  to  be- 
come the  president  of  an  industrial  com- 
plex that  produces  300  kinds  of  products 
in  180  plants  in  41  countries.  Were  this 
his  only  accomplishment,  Henry  Kaiser 
would  have  won  his  place  in  the  history 
of  this  century.  This,  however,  is  only 
part  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 
Henry  Kaiser  was  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  that  built  Hoover 
Dam:  he  worked  in  highway  construc- 
tion that  spanned  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
he  worked  in  building  projects  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Southwestern  States; 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  wartime  ship- 
building industry — the  list  could  go  on. 
Perhaps  the  accomplishment  that  best 
demonstrates  his  compassion,  his  human 
warmth,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Kaiser  Health  Foundation  that  provides 
medical  services  through  18  hospitals 
and  40  clinics  for  1,500,000  members  on 
the  west  coast. 

Henry  Kaiser  believed  in  this  country 
and  he  believed  in  himself.  He  succeeded 
because  he  had  a  dream  and  he  never 
tired  of  urging  others  to  follow  their 
dreams.  As  he  said: 

My  words  of  advice  to  all  young  people  are 
"Make  up  your  mind  to  achieve  the  best 
within  you.  With  a  goal  you  can  realize  your 
greatest  Joy  in  working.  And  above  all  pur- 
sue your  dream." 

This  ability  to  dream  characterized  the 
man  and  his  work. 

Henry  Kaiser  never  forgot  that  his 
parents  were  immigrants,  that  his  edu- 
cation was  uncompleted,  and  that  his 
success  was  due  to  a  willingness  to  work. 
Even  when  he  gained  national  and  inter- 
national prominence  as  an  Industrial 
leader,  he  referred  to  himself  simply  as  a 
builder.  At  one  time,  he  was  even  consid- 
ered as  a  presidential  candidate,  but 
Henry  Kaiser  would  have  none  of  that; 
he  was  a  builder. 

In  his  later  years  the  command  of 
Kaiser  Industries  passed  to  his  son  Edgar, 
but  Henry  Kaiser  did  not  retire,  or  per- 
haps he  retired  in  the  only  way  he  could 
and  that  was  with  more  work,  more  build- 
ing and  more  growing.  He  settled  in  Ha- 
waii where  he  worked  on  developments 
that  include  a  hotel,  a  $50-million  com- 
plex of  houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  and 
plants  and  a  $350-million  resort-residen- 
tial city  on  Oahu  Island. 

Henry  Kaiser  left  a  legacy  of  such  vast- 
ness  that  none  of  us  can  begin  to  see  its 
limits.  And  it  is  a  legacy  that  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  And  yet  for  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  Henry 
Kaiser,  the  loss  goes  deeper  than  his  in- 
dustrial genius  for  it  is  the  loss  of  a  great 
and  compassionate  friend — a  man  whose 
kindness  touched  many  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  speak  for  many  when  I  re- 
member his  great  and  good  heart,  his 
compassion  and  warmth. 

He  said. 

Find  a  need  and  fill  It. 


And  he  did.  We  will  be  a  long  time  fill- 
ing his  void,  if  we  ever  can. 


TO  SAVE  AMERICA'S  SMALL  LAKES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Han- 
ley  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
its  recent  report  entitled  "To  Save  Amer- 
ica's Small  Lakes."  I  believe  that  this 
report  will  have  a  great  impact  on  efforts 
in  my  congressional  district  to  stimulate 
a  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Onondaga  Lake. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
January  of  1965,  I  considered  the  res- 
toration of  Onondago  Lake  one  of  the 
principal  tasks  I  would  work  on.  Prof. 
Daniel  Jackson,  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity's department  of  civil  engineering, 
has  expressed  his  belief  many  times  that 
there  are  three  basic  reasons  why  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  lake  have  failed  in  the 
past:  First,  apathy  and  lack  of  belief  that 
the  lake  can  be  clean;  second,  lack  of 
technological  knowledge  and  techniques 
to  accomplish  the  task;  and  third, 
money. 

I  felt  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  neither  aware  of  nor  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  so 
my  first  task  was  to  bring  our  local  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  Federal  ofiQclals. 
I  was  aware  of  the  work  of  the  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  to  light  various  prob- 
lems associated  with  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement.  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  to  bring  his  group 
to  Syracuse  to  make  a  firsthand  investi- 
gation of  Onondaga  Lake.  The  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  spent  2  days  in 
Syracuse  in  August  of  last  year  holding 
hearings  and  conducting  an  inspection 
trip  on  Onondaga  Lake. 

One  of  the  ideas  extensively  discussed 
during  the  subcommittee's  visit  was  the 
consideration  that  even  the  best  applica- 
tion of  existing  water  pollution  control 
and  abatement  procedures  would  not 
substantially  improve  the  water  quality 
of  the  lake  to  the  point  where  we  could 
consider  it  restored.  In  other  words, 
severely  damaged  lakes  have  special 
qualities  and  problems  which  would  de- 
mand special  techniques  and  solutions. 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  at 
Syracuse  University  went  to  work  on 
putting  together  a  number  of  proposed 
studies  outlining  needed  areas  of  studj' 
and  demonstration  aimed  at  making 
Onondaga  Lake  a  first-class  natural  re- 
source. The  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee issued  a  report  last  Friday,  en- 
titled, "To  Save  America's  Small  Lakes." 
The  information  obtained  at  the  Syra- 
cuse hearings  and  the  university's  ma- 
terial playing  a  significant  role  in  shap- 
ing the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittees  report. 
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Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  10751,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  research 
and  demonstration  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
lake  waters.  The  idea  for  this  bUl  came 
directly  from  the  information  gathered 
at  the  Syracuse  pollution  hearings  and 
also  from  the  valuable  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  professors  at  the  department 
of  civil  engineering.  My  bill  is  pending 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  en- 
dorsed my  proposal.  This  endorsement 
came  as  a  result  of  meetings  I  held  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
chief  oflScials  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Natural  Resoxuxes  Subcommittee  has 
also  endorsed  my  bill  and  recommended 
in  its  report  on  small  lakes  that  amend- 
ments such  as  I  have  proposed  be  en- 
acted into  law  in  order  to  intensify  the 
Federal  effort  to  restore  the  Nation's 
lakes. 

I  believe  that  these  developments  are 
clear  indications  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, botli  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  is  now  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  problems.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
wants  to  participate  with  local  govern- 
ment in  a  program  of  restoration  of 
Onondaga  Lake.  The  committee  report 
ends  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
early  rehabilitation  of  Onondaga  Lake 
serve  as  a  demonstration  model  for  the 
restoration  and  safeguarding  of  all  of 
America's  small  lakes. 

As  I  see  it,  my  next  step  will  be  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
I  have  proposed  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  for  lakes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  community  is  solidly  and 
steadily  moving  in  the  direction  of  taking 
the  steps  necessary  to  restore  Onondaga 
Lake.  We  must  continue  in  our  deter- 
mination to  want  a  clean  lake  we  can 
use  for  swimming,  fishing  and  boating, 
along  with  a  pleasing  and  beautiful 
shoreline.  These  are  attainable  goals. 


DISASTER  ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Patten]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous miatter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
August  26,  1967,  called  "Disaster  on  For- 
eign Aid,"  made  several  thought-provok- 
ing comments  on  the  recent  debate  on 
foreign  aid. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  and  insert 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  convince  some 
skeptics  of  the  importance  of  providing 
adequate  foreign  aid. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  not  only 
cited  what  inadequate  foreign  aid  means 
to  "hungry  peoples  and  struggling  new 


nations."  but  also  pointed  out  that  it 
wouM  be  "an  even  greater  disaster  for 
the  stature,  the  good  faith,  and  humani- 
tarianism  of  the  Urdted  States." 

I  hope  this  editorial  will  move  some 
of  my  colleagues  as  it  moved  me. 

The  editorial  f<41ows: 

Disaster  on  Foreign  Aid 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  behaved  with  the  callous 
Irresponsibility  and  Indifference  to  the  coun- 
try's true  Interests  that  both  hoxiaes  dis- 
played In  the  foreign-aid  debate.  Whatever 
happens  now  In  Senate-House  conference,  the 
aid  authorization  for  1968  will  be  a  disaster — 
a  disaster  for  hungry  peoples  and  struggling 
new  nations;  an  even  greater  disaster  for  the 
stature,  the  good  faith  and  humanitarian- 
Ism  of  the  United  States. 

The  aid  bill  would  be  a  disaster  even  if 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees were  to  vote  every  cent  It  authorizes, 
but  this  will  not  happen.  Further  slashes  at 
that  stage  are  inevitable,  as  every  member 
of  Congress  Is  aware. 

The  sickening  spectacle  of  Iowa's  Incredible 
H.  R.  Gross,  riding  high  after  earlier  vic- 
tories with  meat-ax  amendments  to  an  al- 
ready Inadequate  bill,  mustering  98  votes  - 
for  a  move  to  abolish  American  foreign  aid 
altogether,  will  stand  as  an  apt  commentary 
on  the  House  attitude. 

Every  vital  category  except  supporting  as- 
sistance— economic  aid  linked  to  military 
use — was  taken  to  the  guillotine  by  the  re- 
vived coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern 
Democrats.  The  House  outdid  the  Senate  by 
cutting  another  $150  million  from  its  own 
committee's  recommendation  for  develop- 
ment loans.  It  matched  Senate  cuts  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  technical  assistance, 
thereby  freezing  those  inadequate  sums  for 
the  conference  committee  deliberations. 

In  perhaf)s  the  most  hurtful  action  of  all, 
the  House  followed  the  Senate  In  boosting 
Interest  on  development  loans  from  1  to  2 
percent  for  the  first  ten-year  grace  period. 
This  will  Insure  that  some  of  the  neediest  of 
of  countries,  already  burdened  with  debt- 
carrying  charges,  cannot  accept  American 
loans. 

No  one  emerges  from  this  sordid  debate 
with  credit.  Senators  who  have  never  shown 
any  zeal  for  improving  life  In  our  ghettos 
suddenly  cited  the  needs  of  our  exploding 
cities  as  a  reason  for  gutting  a  modest  for- 
eign-aid program.  Congressmen  demanded 
to  know  why  other  developed  countries  do 
not  pick  up  a  share  of  the  aid  burden,  evi- 
dently Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  are  now  making  a  greater  proportional 
effort  than  the  United  States. 

The  Republicans  seem  determined  to  prove 
asaln,  fifteen  months  before  a  national  elec- 
tion, that  all  they  stand  for  as  a  parly  in 
Congress  is  the  obstructionist  role  they  have 
played  so  long  in  company  with  Southern 
Democrats.  The  House  Democratic  leadership, 
routed  monotonously  by  the  coalition,  dem- 
onstrates only  how  badly  It  needs  to  be 
overhauled. 


BUSINESS  LENDERS  SUPPORT  OEO 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Holland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
liberal,  as  a  Democrat,  and  as  a  Member 
who  has  always  been  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  working  people, 


I  am  not  accustomed  to  reading  full-page 
ads  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  national 
publication.  Nation's  Business,  which 
take  the  same  views  I  do.  But  I  have  never 
succumbed  to  the  knee-jerk  reaction  that 
says  that  the  business  community  is  al- 
ways wrong. 

When  this  Nation  is  faced  with  funda- 
mental crises,  as  in  a  time  of  war,  or  in 
times  like  today,  when  internal  domestic 
problems  are  so  grave  as  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  very  viability  of  the  system,  the 
business  community  is  as  likely  as  any 
segment  of  the  Nation  to  look  beyond  its 
own  imjnediate  objectives  and  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  This  is  increasingly 
the  case  with  the  severe  problem  of  pov- 
erty. While  the  ultraconservatives  who 
think  they  are  speaking  for  the  business 
community  use  their  time  and  talent  to 
defend  the  views  of  William  McKinlcy 
and  his  times,  the  businessmen  them- 
selves are  speaking  out  for  what  the  Na- 
tion truly  needs. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from 
Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Detroit  Edison,  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  in  forthright  op- 
position to  the  program  of  slicing  up 
OEO  and  scattering  its  fragments  to  the 
wolves  which  is  the  major  task  taken 
by  those  who  have  a  "no  win"  policy  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  Mr.  Cisler's  letter 
also  contained  an  advertisement  from 
Nation's  Business,  signed  by  30  top  exec- 
utives of  major  business  firms.  Before 
o'or  conservative  friends  convince  them- 
selves they  are  speaking  for  the  business 
community  in  their  campaign  to  dis- 
member OEO,  they  would  do  well  to  read 
Mr.  Cisler's  letter  and  the  attached  ad- 
verti.sement.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  both  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  Detkoft  Edison  Co.. 
Detroit  Mich.,  Angust  25. 1967. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 

Member,  House  Education  and  Later  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland  :  I  am  WTiting 
to  you  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  and  related  appro- 
priii-tion  requests  now  being  considered  In  the 
Congress. 

It  has  been  my  valued  privilege  to  have 
served  for  the  past  two  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
group  of  key  executives  of  many  leading  cor- 
porations for  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  consults  with  and  advises  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Sprgent  Shriver,  and  participates  ac- 
tively in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs  of  that  office. 

As  business  and  community  leaders  deeply 
concerned  with  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  In  our  society  and  as  citizens  who 
have  been  privileged  to  assist  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  of  O.E.O..  we  know 
full  well  of  the  many  problems  which  must 
be  faced  and  overcome  if  meaningful  prog- 
ress Is  to  be  made.  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Council  have  personally  visited  and  seen 
firsthand  the  work  of  many  of  the  organi- 
zations and  establishments  associated  with 
the  endeavors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Our  approval  of  the  beginning  which  has 
been  made  and  our  confidence  in  the  organi- 
zation and  the  leadership  to  which  this 
great  task  has  been  assigned  is  well  ex- 
pressed In  a  resolution  adopted  at  our  recent 
meeting  on  May  10  in  Washington,  D.C,  at 
which  time  we  also  met  with  President  John- 
son to  teU  him  of  our  support  for  the  Poverty 
Program. 
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Introduced  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carter,  President 
of  itia  Fostorla  Corporation,  the  following 
reaolutlMi  bad  the  iinanlmoua  support  of 
Council  members. 

"Wbereaa,  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Council,  which  Includes  members  of  both 
political  parties,  reafBrms  Its  support  for  the 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  the  Council  believes  are  being 
effectively  administered  In  the  interests  of 
our  country,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Council  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  O.E.O.  programs  has  been  made 
possible  by  Its  organization  as  a  central 
command  post  In  the  War  on  Poverty  which 
enables  it  to  coordinate  a  broad  spectrum 
of  programs  that  represent  many  needs  and 
touch  many  age  levels  with  strong  thrust  of 
purpose,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  on  record 
that  it  believes  the  Office  of  Economic  Opjjor- 
tunlty  should  remain  as  presently  structured, 
retaining  the  overall  administrative  responsi- 
bility of  the  scope  of  the  entire  Poverty 
Program,  and  that  dispersal  of  Its  programs 
with  divided  responsibility  would  seriously 
deter  the  impact  of  the  total  campaign  that 
Is  now  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity." 

This  position  has  been  further  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  ctilef  executives  of  major  cor- 
porations in  a  statement  which  will  appear 
in  the  September  Nation's  Business.  A  re- 
print is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

As  with  all  citizens,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  recent  unfortunate  events 
in  many  of  our  cities.  Including  my  own 
City  of  Detroit.  Many  of  our  Detroit  Edison 
employes  were  closely  Involved  in  maintain- 
ing and  restoring  service  In  the  riot  areas, 
with  support  and  protection  of  civil  and 
military  personnel.  I  have  personally  gone 
into  these  areas  and  have  talked  with  many 
who  are  Involved  at  all  levels  of  our  com- 
munity. As  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  "New 
Detroit"  Committee.  I  have  a  deep  and  con- 
tinuing concern  for  those  endeavors  which 
win  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our 
people  and  our  community.  It  has  been  a 
significant  part  of  my  dally  life. 

During  the  riots  and  following.  I  find  only 
good  work  being  done  by  those  Involved  In 
programs  here  developed  and  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Many 
were  working  actively  to  contain  the  dis- 
order and  to  keep  others  from  participating. 
Considering  the  short  time  these  programs 
have  been  under  way.  I  believe  the  present 
and  potential  benefits  are  clearly  evident. 
This  good  work  must  be  continued  and 
strengthened  if  we  are  to  resolve  the  crucial 
matters  facing  us  today.  Time  cannot  be  lost. 

The  recommendations  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  redefine  and 
strengthen  those  areas  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty which  experience  has  proven  most  effec- 
tive. It  merits  your  full  support  and  I  com- 
mend it-  to  you  most  highly. 

With  all   good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Walker  Cisler. 

[From  Nation's   Business.   September   1967] 

A  Hand  Up.  Not  a  Hand  Oxjt:  That's  What 

THE  OEO  Is  All  About 

We  believe  that  businessmen,  legislators. 
Indeed  all  citizens  should  understand  and 
support  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
For  what  It  does,  as  well  as  for  how  it  does 
It. 

What  does  the  OEO  do?  As  businessmen  we 
look  at  It  this  way:  The  OEO  and  its  pro- 
grams give  people  a  hand  up.  not  a  hand- 
out .  .  .  get  people  off  relief  rolls  and  onto 
payrolls.  Our  payrolls.  It  helps  people  move 
up  the  economic  ladder:  equips  them 
through  education  and  training  to  become 
productive  and  constructive  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  way  we  see  It.  the  OEO  turns  out 
workers  and  consumers. 

Now.  how  does  the  OEO  operate?  It's  set  up 


and  run  like  a  big  business  should  be.  A 
central  management  governing  and  admin- 
istering a  variety  of  diverse  programs  in 
1100  communities  in  all  50  states,  plus  120 
Job  Corps  Centers.  The  OEO  runs  tightly, 
cleanly,  economically.  And  it  does  this  largely 
because  of  the  way  it's  organized. 

Operationally,  the  OEO  follows  the  proven 
management  concept  of  single  responsibility. 
Aa  businessmen,  we  practice  this  principle 
within  our  own  organizations.  And  there- 
fore, it's  only  natural  for  us  to  believe  that 
the  OEO  must  be  preserved  as  the  single 
responsible  agency  for  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  many  and  diverse  activities  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program. 

It  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  vital  Job  done. 
Robert   S.   Benjamin,   chairman   of   the 
board.  United  Artists  Corp.;  Ralph  M. 
Besse.  chairman,  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.:  Cabell  Brand,  presl- 
I  dent,  Ortho-Vent  Shoe  Co.:  George  R. 

'  Brown,  president,  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.; 

Carter  Burgess,  chairman  of  the  board. 
American  Machine  Foundry;  Donald 
S.  Carmlchael.  attorney  at  law:  Rich- 
ard H.  Carter,  president  Fostorla  Corp.; 
Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co.;  Donald  r;.  Cook,  president, 
American  Electric  Power  Co..  Inc.; 
Richard  Cudahy.  president.  Patrick 
Cudahy,  Inc. 
C.  Malcolm  Davis,  president.  Fidelity 
Union  Trust  Co  ;  John  D.  deButts.  vice 
chairman.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.;  Dr.  A.  G.  Gaston,  president. 
Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance  Co.; 
Harold  S.  Geneen.  chairman.  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.; 
Carl  A.  Gerstacker.  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.;  Ell  Gold- 
ston.  president.  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel 
Associates;  Lewis  Gruber.  honorary 
chairman.  P.  Lorillard  Co.;  Robert  Hil- 
kert.  first  vice  president.  Federal  Re- 
sarve  Bank  of  Philadelphia:  Joseph  H. 
Kanter,  president,  Kanter  Corp.;  Hard- 
ing Lawrence,  piesldent,  Braniff  Inter- 
national. 
John  Lawrence,  president  and  chairman. 
Dresser  Industries;  C.  Virgil  Martin, 
president.  Carson  Plrle  Scott  &  Co.: 
James  McCormack.  chairman.  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.;  William 
Patrick,  assistant  general  counsel. 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co.:  Harvey 
Russell,  vice  president,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.; 
Charles  E.  Scrlpps,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers: 
Olcott  Smith,  chairman.  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Co.;  Roger  P.  Sonnabend. 
I  president.  Hotel  Corp.  of  America;  Jay 

Wells,  president.  Wells  Television.  Inc.: 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Pitney-Bowes,  Inc. 


NEGLECT  OF  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
FUNCTION:  LEGISLATIVE  OVER- 
SIGHT ON  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert* .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7, 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  remarkable  article  by  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  entitled  "White  Blindness 
Lamented,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  6.  In  that  article, 
Mr.  Moynihan  courageously  evaluated 
Govenmient  programs,  such  as  the  pov- 
erty program,  which  he  himself  had  a 
significant  role  in  creating.  Unlike  some 
current  and  former  administrators  he  is 
interested  In  results  and  in  whether  the 
Government's  programs  have  in  fact 
lived  up  to  their  advance  billings  or  even 


achieved  some  of  their  stated  objectives. 
Concerning  domestic  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, "Pat"  Moynihan  said: 

In  our  desire  to  maintain  public  confidence 
In  such  programs,  we  have  tended  to  avoid 
evidence  of  poor  results,  and  in  particular 
paid  too  little  heed  to  the  limited  capacities 
of  government  to  bring  about  social  change. 

These  fallings  have  been  accompanied, 
moreover,  by  a  formidable  capacity  for  ex- 
plaining them  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  Moynihan  was 
speaking  of  the  governmental  system  as 
a  whole.  But  what  about  the  Congress? 
Has  this  House  "tended  to  avoid  evidence 
of  poor  results?"  Have  we  even  sought 
evidence  of  good  or  poor  results?  More- 
over, can  we  honestly  say  when  voting 
on  either  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions we  really  had  the  benefit  of  system- 
atic analyses  of  how  existing  programs 
have  actually  fimctioned?  And  do  we 
even  know  what  the  administrators 
downtown  have  done  with  what  we  fash- 
ion here  in  Congress?  To  these  questions, 
I  fear  most  Members  must  answer  in  the 
negative,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  short,  the  Congress  has  not  done 
the  job  of  legislative  oversight  of  admin- 
istration that  should  have  been  done. 
The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  has  pointed 
out  quite  clearly  that  this  function  is  not 
being  performed  as  it  should  be.  The 
Joint  Committee  stated: 

The  responsibilities  of  committees  extend 
beyond  the  passage  of  new  legislation.  They 
are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  scrutinizing 
existing  programs  to  determine  whether  they 
are  being  administered  in  accord  with  con- 
gressional intent,  whether  amendments  are 
desirable,  or  whether  any  program  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

Legislative  review  is  often  neglected  by  the 
standing  committees  under  the  pressures  of 
a  session's  agenda  of  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion (emphasis  added). 

My  personal  cor.cei-n  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  Congress'  performance  in  the 
oversight  field  has  been  heightened  by 
reading  Mr.  Moynihan's  article;  by  the 
terrible  riots  that  have  visited  our  great 
cities — including  one  in  my  own  State — 
in  spite  of  the  large  expenditures  made 
by  recent  Congresses  for  the  improve- 
ment of  urban  life,  as  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
pointed  out;  and  by  the  plethora  of  re- 
cent proposals  for  vast  expenditures. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  10-percent,  retroac- 
tive, surtax  on  both  individual  and  cor- 
porate incomes.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
raised  the  threat  of  an  unthinkable  $29 
billion  deficit. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  had  done  the 
oversight  job  that  was  needed  and  had 
evaluated  more  thoroughly  the  actual 
operation  of  the  programs  we  enacted, 
perhaps  we  would  not  today  face  the 
threat  of  a  sizable  tax  increase  and /or 
large  deficits.  We  might  also  be  further 
down  the  road  toward  solving  basic  prob- 
lems. 

All  of  this  only  points  out  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  perform  the  oversight 
function  and  sharpen  its  tools  of  over- 
sight, or  we  face  the  spectacle  of  massive 
failures  in  meeting  the  critical  problems 
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which  face  our  people,  while  we  spend 
their  money  at  an  ever-increasing  pace 
and  impose  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress'  failure  to  per- 
form Its  oversight  role  effectively  in- 
volves even  more  basic  considerations, 
however,  than  dealing  with  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  urban  life,  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  increase  proposal,  or  large 
budget  deficits.  The  future  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  our  governmental 
system,  is  involved. 

Congress  can  be  strong  and  viable  only 
if  it  is  In  a  position  to  exercise  a  continu- 
ing and  systematic  review  of  administra- 
tive activities  and  policies.  Without  the 
information  that  comes  from  such  com- 
prehensive oversight  activity,  Congress 
runs  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
mainstream  of  relevant  information  and 
decisionmaking. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  role  of  Con- 
gress diminished.  If  this  occurs,  we  will 
be  on  the  road  toward  a  bureaucratic 
state.  Congress  refiects  the  diversities  of 
American  life  and  enables  almost  every 
interest  to  find  a  spokesman  in  its  be- 
half. Congress  is  the  one  institution  ca- 
pable of  humanizing  the  governmental 
process  and  of  correcting  the  often  arbi- 
trary nature  of  administrative  decisions. 

Prof.  Alfred  de  Grazia  of  New  York 
University  has  pointed  out : 

Without  a  strong  Congress,  the  basic  struc- 
tures of  voluntary  association,  federalism, 
and  autonomous  enterprise  will  tend  to  dis- 
solve into  centralism  .  .  .  the  problems  of  the 
country  will  be  handled  in  ways  that  will 
become  excessively  majoritarlan,  often  arbi- 
trary, usually  coUectlvlst,  and  In  the  end 
suppressive  of  the  American  ideal  of  Individ- 
uality. 

I  am  concerned  therefore  about  legis- 
lative oversight  because  first,  I  want  to 
see  us  deal  with  current  problems  in  a 
meaningful  way  and  not  continue  to 
fund  programs  that  have  failed  or  are 
archaic;  second,  because  I  want  to  save 
every  taxpayer's  dollar  possible;  and 
third,  because  I  want  to  see  the  Congress 
play  an  aggressive  and  positive  role  now, 
in  the  1970's,  and  in  the  more  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  sense  a  rising 
concern  among  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  in  the  Senate  about  this 
matter  of  legislative  oversight,  because 
all  of  us  have  been  continually  confront- 
ed with  instances  of  unwise,  arbitrary, 
and  inefficient  administrative  decision- 
making. Evidence  of  this  concern  was  re- 
flected in  a  remarkable  and,  I  believe, 
highly  significant  letter  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  sent  to  all  Senate  com- 
mittee chairman  on  December  27,  1966. 
His  letter  read  in  part: 

So  much  basic  legislation  was  enacted  in 
the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  requests  for  sweeping  new  legis- 
lative approaches  in  this  90th  Congress.  That 
Is  not  to  say  that  all  that  confronts  us  in  the 
session  ahead  will  be  the  need  to  pass  ap- 
propriation bills  and  then  adjourn.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  next  Congress  will  also  see 
the  convergence  of  a  unique  opportunity 
with  a  great  need  for  a  concentrated  Senate 
exercise  of  the  oversight  function. 

I  would  hope  to  see,  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  the  beginning  of  a 
major  re-examlnatlon  of  what  we  have  done 
in    legislation    during    the   past    few    years. 


Considering  the  vast  scope  of  this  work  and 
the  unprecedented  nature  of  much  of  it, 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  there  exists  a  num- 
ber of  rough  edges,  over-extensions  and  over- 
laps and,  perhaps,  even  significant  gaps.  A 
thorough  and  dispassionate  re-study  of  this 
legislation,  therefore,  could  lead  to  desirable 
refinements  (emphasis  added). 

What  applies  to  programs  which  we  have 
set  In  motion  In  recent  years.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, applies  with  equal  emphasis  to  those 
of  older  vintage.  There  come  to  mind.  In  this 
connection,  legislation  on  the  military  draft, 
agricultural  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another, 
foreign  aid,  Income  and  other  taxes  and  many 
others.  Few  if  any  of  these  older  legislative 
structures  have  had  a  thoroughgoing, 
second-look  for  many  years.  These,  too,  It 
seems  to  me,  might  profitably  be  subject  to 
complete  re-study  by  the  Senate.  That  kind 
of  study  could  provide  not  only  a  basis  for 
adjustments  of  legislation,  as  necessary,  to 
the  current  needs  of  the  nation  but  also 
a  check  on  the  equity  and  efficacy  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Interpretations  and  practices 
which  have  developed  (emphasis  added). 

In  short,  what  is  suggested  is  that  the 
Committee  Chairmen  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  their  committees  to  determine  with 
respect  to  matters  within  their  committee 
Jurisdiction  what.  In  their  Judgment,  might 
be  most  usefully  subjected  to  a  thorough- 
going oversight  at  this  time.  To  put  It  an- 
other way,  I  am  suggesting  that  committees 
initiate  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  a  concen- 
trated re-examlnatlon  of  major  legislative 
structures  by  which  the  federal  government 
is  enabled  to  play  Its  role  in  the  current 
life  and  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
I  do  not  anticipate  much  more  than  a  be- 
ginning during  the  coming  session.  But  the 
time  seems  to  me  to  be  very  ripe  for  such  a 
beginning. 

the      current      state      of      LEGlSLATrVE      OVER- 
SIGHT   IN     THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
presumptious  of  me  to  attempt  to  com- 
ment upon  the  extent  to  which  Senator 
Mansfield's  suggestion  was  implemented 
in  the  other  body.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  record  of  the  House  in  this 
area  is  not  what  it  should  be.  I  say  this 
in  spite  of  the  comments  of  some  very 
eminent  students  of  the  Congress  who 
have  said  that  oversight  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  Congress.  My  con- 
versations with  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  plus  a  survey  which  I  asked 
to  be  made  of  oversight  activities  point 
up  the  following  facts : 

With  few  exceptions.  House  commit- 
tees do  not  undertake  comprehensive, 
continuing,  and  systematic  reviews  of  the 
policies  and  performances  of  administra- 
tive departments  and  agencies  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

In  a  few  instances,  there  is  careful 
surveillance  of  a  particular  agency  under 
a  committee's  jurisdiction  while  the  per- 
formance of  other  agencies  Is  largely 
ignored. 

Such  legislative  oversight  as  exists 
tends  to  be  sporadic,  selective  and  epi- 
sodic in  response  to  the  complaints  of 
interest  groups  and  constituents,  and  the 
information  provided  by  newsmen  and 
courageous  administrators. 

Too  often  congressional  committees 
conduct  their  inquiries  into  administra- 
tive policies  and  activities  in  response  to 
crises  or  tragedies;  but  these  come  after 
the  fact  and  do  little  to  prevent  trouble. 

Committees  try  at  the  time  they  con- 
sider new  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Executive  or  renewals  of  existing  pro- 


grams to  evaluate  administrative  per- 
formance. Tlie  pressures  and  volume  of 
legislative  work,  however,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  committees  to  adequately  utilize 
these  opportunities  when  Congress  has 
maximum  leverage  over  the  Executive. 

Committees  depend  heavily  on  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions  for  the  in- 
formation they  have  concerning  adminis- 
trative policies  and  performance.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  executive  branch  normally 
supplies  only  that  information  which  it 
wants  to  divulge.  Few  committees  have 
the  resources  to  obtain  information  from 
reliable  nonadministration  sources. 

Legislative  oversight  must  rely  heavily 
on  conscientious  staff  work.  Yet  most 
House  committees — particularly  the  mi- 
nority members — do  not  have  adequate 
staff  to  perform  the  oversight  function 
which  was  prescribed  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Too  often  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office — GAO — are  ignored  or 
given  onlj  superficial  attention  by  our 
standing  committees.  The  GAO  can  be 
effective  only  if  supported  by  the  various 
committees.  The  existence  of  this  excel- 
lent organization  does  not  absolve  this 
body  of  its  responsibility. 

Such  facts  as  these  disturb  me  deeply 
because  they  indicate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  we  as  individual 
Members  are  missing  opportunities  to 
assert  leadership  and  make  the  govern- 
mental system  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  be  said  that  Congress  must  ac- 
cept a  part  of  the  blame  for  ineffective 
Federal  programs  that  fall  far  short  of 
their  promise  and  that,  in  their  opera- 
tion, fail  adequately  to  respond  to  na- 
tional needs. 

When  the  Congress  and  its  committees 
do  aggressively  assume  their  oversight 
responsibilities,  the  results  have  been 
beneficial  for  all.  I  call  your  attention, 
for  example,  to  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
in  overseeing  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  surveillance  given  the 
highway  programs  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Programs  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

I  know  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  has  discovered  examples  of  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  that  virtu- 
ally cry  out  for  a  review  by  the  Congress. 
May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  follow- 
ing "dditional  problems  which  my  sur- 
vey has  revealed: 

A  major  policy  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment implementing  a  major  amendment 
to  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  resulted 
in  making  the  amendment  virtually  in- 
effective. The  author  of  the  amendment 
was  not  informed  of  this  policy  decision 
by  HUD  and  had  to  learn  of  it  through 
a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Detroit. 

Four  years  of  prodding  were  required 
to  gain  a  committee  investigation  of 
what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  classic 
case  of  mismanagement  of  a  major  pro- 
gram. 

Two  billion  dollars  in  arms  sales  were 
financed  by  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
without  the  knowledge  of  Members  of 
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the  Bank's  parent  committee  in  the 
House. 

Committee  chairmen  willing  to  expend 
great  efforts  and  fimds  reviewing  se- 
lected agencies  or  programs  which  hap- 
pen to  be  of  intense  interest  to  them, 
while  the  rest  of  the  committee's  juris- 
diction is  largely  ignored. 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee members  to  investigate  programs 
irlilch  they  have  consistently  supported 
for  fear  of  political  embarrassment. 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee members  to  engage  in  oversight  ac- 
tivities which  might  prove  disquieting  to 
the  administration.  This  reluctance  is 
coupled  with  a  fear  of  reprisal  by  the 
administration. 

Minority  requests  for  better  and  thor- 
ough oversight  activities  ignored  by  the 
majority  leadership  of  committees. 

Staff  persormel  at  times  become  overly 
friendly  with  their  coimterparts  down- 
town with  the  result  that  the  committee 
staffs  become  reluctant  to  criticize. 

Because  committee  members  are  often 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  oversight, 
they  too  frequently  fail  to  support  staff 
personnel  when  they  do  undertake  over- 
sight work.  The  net  effect  is  to  discour- 
age the  staffs. 

A  special  oversight  subcommittee  in- 
adequately staffed  and  not  used  for  over- 
sight purposes. 

Reporting  provisions  in  legislation  de- 
signed to  keep  Congress  well  informed 
in  actual  practice  result  in  the  adminis- 
trative branch  providing  only  such  infor- 
mation as  they  see  fit  to  make  known. 
Such  reports  as  are  made  are  frequently 
ignored  because  of  inadequate  committee 
staff. 

Reliance  on  interest  groups  to  be  the 
"eyes  and  ears"  of  Congress  in  helping  to 
determine  how  programs  are  function- 
ing. Of  course,  such  organizations  should 
be  encouraged  to  give  their  thinking  on 
how  effective  programs  have  been,  but 
interest  groups  cannot  do  Congress  work 
for  it. 

Administrative  attempts  to  influence 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  might 
testify  at  hearings  in  a  critical  maimer 
concerning  an  existing  program. 

Lack  of  conunittee  field  investigations 
and  hearings  to  provide  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  how  well  programs  are  func- 
tioning. 

CONGRESS      MUST      BECOME      CONCFDNEII      ABOUT 
LECISLATIVC    OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  that 
I  am  advocating  neither  'fishing  expe- 
ditions" nor  political  "hatchet  jobs"  in 
the  name  of  legislative  oversight  of  ad- 
ministration. But  I  do  think  that  it  is 
time  that  we  started  doing  a  positive  job 
of  reviewing  the  vast  array  of  programs 
which  we  have  enacted. 

What  we  must  do  first  of  all  is  break 
down  the  all  too  prevalent  notion  that 
Congress  is  a  mere  "bill  factory."  Enact- 
ment of  legislation  is  Indeed  our  func- 
tion, but  It  is  only  one  of  our  duties. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  all  know 
that  given  the  complex  and  interdepend- 
ent world  In  which  we  live,  the  executive 
branch  must  be  given  considerable  dis- 
cretionary power  in  administering  pro- 
grams which  we  enact.  The  danger,  of 
ourse,  is  that  in  delegating  discretion- 


ary authority  to  the  executive,  too 
much  power  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
so-called  administrative  experts,  who  are 
apt  to  be  lacking  in  contact  with  the 
average  citizen.  So  long  as  administra- 
tors are  involved  in  making  important 
decisions — und  in  our  lifetime  they  will 
be  so  involved — there  must  be  an  agency 
prepared  to  check  and  control  them.  In- 
deed, it  is  precisely  because  it  is  neces- 
sary in  modem  times  to  vest  extensive 
discretionary  powers  in  administrative 
officials,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  exercise  regu- 
larized and  continuing  oversight  of  ad- 
ministrative activities,  if  uncontrolled 
and  unaccountable  power  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  institution  accountable  to 
the  people  and  capable  of  exercising  that 
control  is  Congress.  All  of  us  would  do 
well  to  recall  the  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  written  a  century  ago.  He  wrote: 

The  proper  office  of  a  representative  as- 
semvjly  is  to  watch  and  control  the  govern- 
ment. 

Oversight,  as  I  envision  it,  must  go 
beyond  a  concern  for  narrow  economy 
and  efficiency  in  government — though 
let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  place  a  very 
high  priority  on  such  matters.  But  we  in 
Congress  must  know  more  of  the  actual 
policymaking  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
executive  branch.  We  must  know  what 
sorts  of  important  policy  matters  con- 
cerning the  implementation  of  legisla- 
tive authority  are  pending  in  the  agen- 
cies and  departments.  We  must  also 
know  whether  programs  we  authorize 
are  having  results. 

Through  the  work  of  the  GAO,  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  various  substantive 
committees,  and  the  casework  which 
each  of  our  offices  does,  I  think  Congress 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
Government  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal. But  real  efficiencies  and  economies 
can  be  achieved  only  if  we  really  have  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  what  adminis- 
trative policies  are  and  how  programs 
are  actually  functioning. 

PROPOSALS    FOR    rMPROViNG    LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 

To  make  the  House  better  able  to 
watch  and  control  the  executive  branch, 
I  strongly  recommend  the  following  steps 
be  taken. 

First,  each  standing  substantive  com- 
mittee should  establish  as  a  permanent 
part  of  its  subcommittee  structure,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight — 
or  Review.  These  subcommittees  would 
have  no  other  functions  than  those  di- 
rectly related  to  their  oversight  respon- 
sibility. The  subcommittees  should  have 
an  equal  number  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  regardless  of  the  number 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  After  all,  oversight 
is  not  a  partisan  matter — It  is  a  congres- 
sional duty. 

The  staff  of  these  subcommittees 
should  be  professional  and  nonpartisan, 
but  they  should  be  selected  in  equal  parts 
by  the  majority  and  minority  subcom- 
mittee members. 

These  subcommittees  should  be  re- 
quired to  report  on  their  previous  year's 
activities  to  the  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session. 


This  proposal  will  provide  the  person- 
nel and  the  organizational  arrangements 
to  handle  the  oversight  ftmction  while 
not  disrupting  the  traditional  functions 
and  jurisdictions  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. Indeed,  the  strength  and  ex- 
pertise of  each  committee  would  be 
strengthened.  In  addition,  by  requiring 
that  these  subcommittees  and  their  staffs 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  we  will  be  insuring 
against  one-party  domination  of  Gov- 
ernment no  matter  what  the  partisan 
ratio  in  the  Congress  may  be.  We  will 
also,  I  believe,  provide  some  additional 
incentives  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
oversight  function.  We  must  stop  the 
erosion  of  this  function  which  I  think 
has  become  all  too  prevalent  in  the  past 
two  Congresses. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  also  cite  my  strong  support  for  the 
proposal  contained  in  our  Republican 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  January 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford].  Under  that  pro- 
posal, whenever  the  same  party  controls 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Congress, 
then  at  least  one  investigating  commit- 
tee should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
minority  party. 

Second,  to  give  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  oversight 
function,  it  is  suggested  that  a  special 
Oversight  Calendar  be  established  that 
would  have  priority  on  at  least  2  days 
each  month.  On  these  oversight  calendar 
day^,  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  could  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  oversight  matters  of  impor- 
tance as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  over- 
sight subcommittees. 

In  addition  to  giving  formal  recogni- 
tion to  the  importance  of  legislative  ov- 
ersight, I  think  that  this  proposal  would 
have  the  added  advantage  of  encourag- 
ing Members  to  give  oversight  matters 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Furthermore, 
it  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  administrative  de- 
partments and  agencies  if  the  personnel 
of  the  Executive  knew  that  their  activi- 
ties would  be  subject  to  additional  dis- 
cussion and  examination  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Third,  it  is  suggested  that  each  com- 
mittee's power  to  gain  iiiformation  con- 
cerning administrative  activities  be  in- 
creased by  requiring  through  statute 
that  agencies  and  departments  under  a 
committee's  jurisdiction  keep  their  par- 
ent committees  "fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  matters"  re- 
lating to  the  agency's  or  department's 
functions.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  operates  under  such  a 
statute  as  pertains  to  the  AEC  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  provision 
has  tremendously  strengthened  the  hand 
of  the  Joint  Committee  in  dealing  with 
agencies  handling  atomic  energy  mat- 
ters. Obviously,  such  a  provision  in  the 
statutes  is  not  self-enforcing  but  a  dili- 
gent committee  armed  with  this  statute 
should  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  gain 
needed  information  concerning  admin- 
istrative policymaking.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  we  should  be  informed  of 
policy  matters  while  they  are  in  the  con- 
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sideration  and  formulation  stages  and 
not  always  after  the  fact.  A  provision  re- 
quiring the  executive  agencies  to  keep 
the  congressional  committees  fully  and 
currently  ii^formed  might  help  toward 
this  end. 

Fourth,  I  think  that  the  leaders  of  each 
party  when  conducting  orientation  ses- 
sions for  freshmen  Members  of  the  House 
should  make  it  a  point  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  oversight  function.  The 
Republican  leadership  has  held  what  I 
think  were  highly  successful  orientation 
sessions  for  the  90th  club.  In  the  future 
I  would  recommend  that  oversight  activ- 
ities occupy  a  significant  place  on  the 
agenda  of  such  meetings.  I  think  it  would 
also  be  beneficial  if  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  each  committee 
stressed  the  importance  of  this  function 
to  each  Member  newly  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

None  of  these  recommendations  are  go- 
ing to  work  miracles  and  transform  the 
House,  I  know.  But  I  think  they  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Ultimately 
however,  the  success  and  viability  of  the 
Congress  depends  on  each  of  us  and  I 
believe  it  depends  in  considerable  part  on 
whether  we  do  our  oversight  job.  I  think 
Congress  is  at  the  crossroads  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  sincerely  hope  we  will  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  forward. 


AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Carter]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  impels  me  to  speak  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  future 
of  our  country  demands  a  drastic  change 
of  direction  in  that  war. 

For  6  long  years  we  have  been  involved 
in  a  bloody  conflict  which  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  our  beloved  country.  As 
a  combat  medic  with  an  infantry  divi- 
sion in  the  South  Pacific,  I  have  been 
intimate  with  the  horrors  of  war  and 
feel  that  the  lives  of  our  men  should  only 
be  risked  In  case  our  country  is  attacked. 
In  that  event,  we  know  they  would  resist 
assault  with  all  their  spirit,  stamina,  and 
strength. 

Our  country  is  torn  by  dissension — 
troubled  by  traitorous  rabblerousers  and 
rioters  who  blatantly  curse  the  beloved 
land  which  has  nurtured  and  cared  for 
them.  And  yet  they  are  permitted  to 
spout  hate,  incite  arson,  promote  looting 
with  impunity. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  troubled 
land.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  causing 
great  worry  and  anxiety.  Among  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  and  our  whole  country, 
sentiment  is  increasingly  against  the 
war. 

Shortly  after  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam  in  1961,  we  were  told  we  were 
there:  First,  because  of  SEATO  commit- 
ments; second,  to  permit  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  self-determination  of  the 
type  of  government  they  wanted;  and 
third,  to  contain  communism. 

To  answer  these  in  order,  we  had  no 
SEATO  commitments.  SEATO  voted  not 
to  intervene  in  this  civil  war. 

Second,  in  1956  polls  showed  that  had 


free  elections  been  held,  70  percent  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam  would  have 
voted  to  unify  South  Vietnam  with  North 
Vietnam. 

Third,  why  should  we  attempt  to  con- 
tain China,  when  Communist  Cuba, 
presently  swarming  with  Russian  in- 
structors and  missiles,  lies  only  90  miles 
off  our  shore.  Again,  how  can  a  nation, 
even  as  powerful  as  ours,  contain  more 
than  700  million  people  11,000  miles 
away,  across  the  vast  Pacific. 

If  SEATO  had  voted  to  intervene, 
militarily  we  would  have  been  on 
stronger  ground,  but  blindly  we  went  in 
with  only  token  aid  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Philippines;  and  strong 
assistance  from  little  South  Korea.  The 
thousands  of  millions  we  have  given  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  availed  us 
little. 

While  we  are  in  this  awful  struggle, 
where  are  the  friends  we  assisted  in 
World  War  n? 

England  is  now  trading  with  North 
Vietnam.  So  is  France  and  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
saved  Russia  from  Hitler  and  she  is 
North  Vietnam's  chief  supplier  of  gims 
and  bombs  to  maim,  mangle,  and  cripple 
our  boys. 

France,  on  whose  fields  lie  250,000  of 
the  fiower  of  American  manhood,  and  to 
whom  we  have  given  $8  billion  in  aid, 
and  who  refused  to  pay  the  $7  billion  we 
loaned  her  during  World  War  I,  each 
year  demands  her  pound  of  fiesh  in  gold 
for  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Perfidious  France,  ruled  by  the  world's 
supreme  egotist.  I  demand  that  this  $7 
billion  be  repaid  by  this  ungrateful  group 
of  money  grabbers. 

In  November  1965, 1  visited  South  Viet- 
nam and  was  told  then  that  the  war 
would  not  last  too  long.  I  was  taken  to  so- 
called  pacified  villages — one  called  "Hap- 
py Valley"  near  An  Khe. 

In  July  1966,  as  a  member  of  the 
Speaker's  committee,  I  returned  to  South 
Vietnam  and  An  Khe.  "Happy  Valley" 
was  off  limits,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion was  firing  from  its  perimeter.  The 
pacified  areas  had  been  retaken — ours 
for  only  as  long  as  snow  drops  on  the 
river — a  moment  white,  then  gone 
forever. 

I  visited  marines  in  the  Da  Nang  area, 
and  General  Larsen  at  Na  Trang.  In  1965 
I  had  also  visited  the  big  red  one  across 
the  river  from  Bien  Hoa  Air  Base.  I  saw 
the  finest,  best  trained,  best  equipped 
men  in  the  world.  I  have  voted  for  every 
measure  to  support  and  help  them:  GI 
insurance,  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  pay 
raises,  military  authorizations;  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  want  every  bomb 
dropped  which  will  save  an  American  life. 
In  1967  it  seems  the  conditions  are 
much  worse.  The  Vietcong  fight  fiercely 
and  tenaciously,  because  it  is  their  land 
and  we  are  foreigners  and  intervening  in 
their  civil  war.  I  opposed  our  entrance 
into  this  war  in  1961.  Our  interests  were 
not  so  threatened  that  the  blood  of  our 
sons  should  be  shed  so  wastefuUy ;  or  that 
our  wealth  should  be  so  wildly  dissipated. 
We  are  fighting  the  type  of  war  Rus- 
sia would  have  us  do.  Our  supply  line 
is  10,000  miles  long.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  patriotic  fervor  toward  fighting  this 
war.  It  has  cost  us  12,000  dead,  70,000 


woimded,  and  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars.  After  more  involvement,  more 
extension  of  our  troops  and  supply  lines, 
then  will  come  a  massive  assault  toward 
our  homeland,  the  United  States  itself. 

Let  us  now,  while  we  are  yet  strong, 
bring  our  men  home,  every  man  jack  of 
them.  If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  in 
defense  of  our  homeland  and  our  own 
hemisphere.  Our  sons  lives  are  too 
precious  to  lose  on  foreign  soil.  If  they 
must  die,  let  it  be  in  defense  of  America. 

Russia  is  no  longer  a  Marxist  country. 
Communism  evolves  as  does  every  form 
of  life  and  government:  As  the  end  state 
of  radium  is  lead,  so  is  the  end  state  of 
communism  some  form  of  democracy. 
Even  China  is  no  longer  truly  Marxist. 
This  is  what  the  Maoist  or  Red  Guard 
movement  is  about  now — to  check  the 
natural  evolution  of  communism.  But 
neither  time  nor  tide  can  alter  this.  If 
we  strengthen  our  own  country  and 
leave  Russia  and  China  alone,  in  years 
to  come,  they  will  realize  the  benefits 
and  necessity  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  $24  billion  a  year  could  be  used 
to  construct  48,000  $500,000  schools. 
Slums  could  be  eradicated.  Suburbani- 
zation of  our  cities  could  be  effected,  and 
our  brave  beloved  young  men  could  be 
returned  to  live  as  peacefully  as  the 
placid  streams  by  which  as  youths  they 
once  sported. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

According  to  press  reports,  over  this 
past  weekend  U.S.  Army  units  in  Viet- 
nam, since  January  1,  1961,  recorded 
161,250  nonfatal  casualties  due  to  disease 
and  accidents.  The  Pentagon  said  that  85 
percent  of  the  casualties  occurred  in  the 
past  19  months. 

By  contrast,  as  of  last  Thursday,  U.S. 
forces  in  Vietnam  reported  12,605  bat- 
tle deaths,  77,513  wounded  in  action,  and 
2,549  deaths  from  causes  not  the  result 
of  hostile  operations. 

These  figures  were  provided  by  United 
Press  International,  after  a  dispute  which 
erupted  on  the  subject  here  In  the  Con- 
gress. Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson],  charged  on 
August  7  that  the  Pentagon  was  using 
deceptive  bookkeeping  by  not  including 
noncombat  injuries  in  its  weekly  casualty 
summary. 

I  merely  wanted  to  point  this  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  since  he  has 
so  ably  said  that  the  war  is  growing  in 
terms  of  the  loss  of  precious  American 
lives  and  in  terms  of  the  Treasury  it  is 
costing  the  American  taxpayer.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  again  bring- 
ing this  most  important  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his 
excellent  remarks. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  REVIEW  OF  OUR 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill]    is   recognized   for  30   minutes. 
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Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Congress 
will  once  again  be  faced  with  the  task 
of  formulating  a  new  national  highway 
program.  In  1972  the  41.000-mlle  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  set  up  by  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  of  1944  and 
1956,  will  be  completed.  Although  that 
is  still  4  years  off,  there  are  some  com- 
pelling reasons  which  call  for  an  imme- 
diate study  of  our  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  toward  possible 
changes. 

When,  in  1944.  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  gave  birth  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  and  Defense  System,  it  also  set 
down  a  hard  and  fast  series  of  criteria 
according  to  which  the  41,000  miles  were 
to  be  distributed  to  the  several  States. 
Under  the  newly  established  procedures, 
the  States  were  asked  in  1946  to  submit 
proposals  as  to  the  amount  of  interstate 
mileage  they  regarded  necessary  for  their 
particular  needs.  It  was  the  task  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  pass 
upon  these  proposals  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  make  final  allocations  to  the 
individual  States. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  available 
mileage  was  allocated  in  1947.  and  by 
the  end  of  1957,  all  but  about  1  percent 
of  the  41,000  miles  had  been  assigned. 
That  remaining  1  percent  dwindled 
rapidly,  so  that  today  all  that  remains  is 
a  very  small  reserve  of  about  25  miles. 
Yet.  during  the  10-year  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  1957,  practically  every 
State  has  made  requests  for  new  inter- 
state highway  routes.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  reveal  outstanding  re- 
quests for  about  21.000  miles  of  highway, 
none  of  which  can  be  fulfilled  due  to  the 
virtually  complete  allocation  of  the 
authorized  mileage. 

With  population  density  and  automo- 
bile traffic  dramatically  rising,  the  high- 
way problems  are  rapidly  becoming  in- 
tolerable. We  find  ourselves  laboring 
imder  a  highway  program,  the  structure 
of  which  remains  the  same  as  originally 
drawn  in  the  early  1940's.  Therefore,  we 
find  that  a  State,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
interstate  routes,  must  satisfy  criteria 
established  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  would  appear  to  me  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  cursory  examination  of 
highway  conditions  today  as  compared  to 
highway  conditions  as  they  existed  when 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  was  initi- 
ated In  1944.  will  be  persuasive  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  new  cri- 
teria. What  were  the  basic  criteria  estab- 
lished In  1944  and  still  in  effect  today? 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
they  number  four.  The  first  criterion  Is 
the  degree  of  "importance  to  national  de- 
fense," and  the  second  is  "system  inte- 
gration— the  value  of  the  route  as  a  con- 
nector between  nimierous  centers  of 
population  and  industry,  which  generate 
Interregional  traffic."  These  first  two 
criteria  are  given  equal  and  greater 
weight  than  the  second  two.  which  In- 
clude the  "importance  to  industry"  and 
the  "importance  to  rural  and  urban 
population." 

Undeniably,  the  Interstate  Sj'stem  has 
played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  vital 
role  In  Serving  the  defense  interests  of 
our  Nation.  When  it  is  completed  6  years 
from  now,  It  will  have  connected  a  ma- 


jority of  our  major  cities.  To  that  end, 
the  highway  network  was  well  conceived. 
But  today,  in  addition  to  serving  the  na- 
tional defense,  we  must  look  beyond  to 
the  many  changes  which  the  past  25 
years  have  wrought.  We  must  look  to  the 
urban  population  explosion,  and  to  the 
attendant  heavy  increase  in  motor  ve- 
hicle traffic.  We  must  confront  and  elim- 
inate the  traffic  congestion  which  twice 
daily  paralyzes  our  cities,  and  which 
causes  a  short  trip  to  an  airport  to  take 
longer  than  a  flight  to  a  distant  city. 
These  are  problems  largely  of  a  postwar 
origin  which  in  1944  did  not  exist  in  the 
magnitude  that  they  do  today.  And  it  is 
therefore  imperative  that  we  develop  a 
Federal  highway  program  that  reflects 
these  contemporary  problems. 

It  also  seems  clear  to  me  that  some  in- 
sistence by  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  made  on  comprehensive  State  plan- 
ning of  Intrastate  highway  systems.  In 
mnny  States  today  we  find  superhigh- 
ways tei-minating  at  inadequate  State 
facilities,  with  a  result  that  four  and 
sometimes  six  lanes  of  highspeed  traffic 
are  funneled  Into  two  or  less  lanes  of 
antiquated  and  inadequate  State  high- 
way systems.  Not  only  the  contemporary 
problems  but  the  particular  needs  of 
State  with  emphasis  on  a  correlated  and 
interrelated  system  of  State  highways  is, 
in  my  judgment,  essential.  I  believe,  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Federal  Highway 
Act  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  related 
to,  and  place  emphasis  upon,  the  devel- 
opment of  mass  transportation  systems 
within  the  individual  States.  The  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be 
not  only  impractical  but  impossible  to 
dri.c  a  passenger  automobile  into  a  large 
urban  area.  The  danger  to  our  health 
and  welfare  by  reason  of  some  disaster 
such  as  fire,  flood,  and  so  forth,  occur- 
ring in  the  urban  areas  is  but  a  single 
example  of  the  need  for  developing  some 
form  of  rapid  mass  transit.  In  every 
large  city  today  the  use  of  an  automobile 
in  downtown  areas  of  concentrated  em- 
ployment, shopping,  entertainment,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impossible. 
Thus,  again.  In  my  judgment,  the  high- 
way program  should  require  some  simi- 
lar State  planning.  More  importantly,  it 
seems  to  me  new  criteria  and  their  re- 
spective priorities,  must  be  spelled  out. 
Among  those  which  should  be  considered 
are:  First,  density  of  motor  vehicle  own- 
ership in  a  particular  area  or  State:  sec- 
ond, recognition  of  high  traffic  volume; 
third,  a  demonstrated  need  for  routes 
which  would  encircle  an  urban  area  and 
distribute  traffic  out  of  a  city;  and 
fourth,  interstate  corridors  of  high  traffic 
density. 

In  addition,  new  methods  of  financing 
must  be  considered.  Presently,  the  90  per- 
cent Federal  share  comes  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund.  This  fund  is 
comprised  of  the  contributions  from  all 
excise  taxes  on  commercial  vehicles, 
tires,  and  gasoline.  There  are  a  number 
of  States,  however,  of  which  New  Jersey 
is  a  good  example,  which  do  not  receive 
its  just  share  under  this  system  of  fi- 
nancing. New  Jersey  has  the  most  dense 
traffic  in  the  Nation,  and  ranks  eighth 
in  amount  of  annual  contribution  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Yet,  New  Jersey  has 
received  proportionately  fewer  Federal 


interstate  routes  than  other  States  con- 
tributing less  to  the  fund.  New  Jersey, 
therefore,  in  effect  is  helping  to  subsi- 
dize the  construction  of  highways  in 
other  States. 

A  new  system  of  criteria,  with  a  corre- 
lative shifting  of  priorities,  would  like- 
wise permit  Hawaii  to  qualify  legiti- 
mately for  Federal  highway  construc- 
tion, rather  than  through  the  device  of 
special  legislation.  Although  that  State 
is  in  no  way  qualified  under  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  1944  and  1956  acts,  it  v.as 
nevertheless,  in  1960,  granted  50  miles 
of  interstate  routes. 

What  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  th.e 
complexities  of  the  problem,  is  the  an- 
swer? Certainly  it  must  be  conceded  in 
light  of  these  various  suggested  consid- 
erations, that  theie  can  be  no  quick 
remedy.  The  answer  does  not  lie  with  a 
simple  extension  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way and  Defense  Act.  This  could  bring 
no  immediate  results  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Of  the  41,000  miles  in  the  Inter- 
state System,  there  are  today  only  23.755 
miles  open  to  traffic,  and  it  will  be  at 
least  another  6  or  7  years,  I  am  told  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  before  the 
system  Is  completed.  The  yet  to  be  built 
routes  are  now  in  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  de^gn,  and  the  construction  of 
these  would,  therefore,  take  priority  over 
any  future  allocation  of  new  highway 
miles. 

We  must  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  which  exist  in  our  present 
Federal  highway  program  and  strive  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  by  in- 
telligent planning  In  the  present.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  will  present  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President,  a  comprehensive  report 
on  some  of  the  problems  with  which  I 
have  dealt  today.  Rather  than  now  cff?r 
new  legislation,  I  feel  that  more  might  be 
gained  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expertise  and  research  of  the  Bu- 
reau's report.  It  is  essential,  liowever,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Bureau  fortify  itself 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  great- 
est expertise  and  the  most  modern  and 
complete  research  in  this  field  that  is 
available.  If  the  Bureau  continues  "busi- 
ness as  usual,"  we  will  literally  have 
chaos  where  there  Is  today  only  disorder 
and  disruption.  To  fail  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  our  large  cities, 
our  most  widely  traveled  States,  and  the 
overall  movements  of  population,  to- 
gether with  the  particular  needs  of  the 
various  areas  of  our  country,  would  be 
a  tragedy  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
criminal  neglect.  I  cannot  emphasize  the 
problem  too  much.  I  cannot  urge  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  too  strongly.  I  cannot 
point  out  the  results  of  the  failure  to 
plan  adequately  too  forcefully.  1968  is 
just  around  the  corner  and  1972  is  not 
far  down  the  street.  Traffic  control  and 
highway  development  is  becoming,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
great  domestic  problems  confronting 
our  Nation.  The  problem  cries  out  for  a 
solution.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  indeed,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  intelligent,  comprehensive, 
and  farsighted  planning  will  provide  an 
answer  to  the  highway  and  traffic  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
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anticipate  and  carefully  assess  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Hopefully,  we  can  implement  a  new  pro- 
gram planned  intelligently  and  con- 
structed speedily,  so  that  our  citizens 
may  have  in  the  years  ahead  a  workable, 
useful,  and  efficient  national  and  State 
highway  system. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI,  on  his 
very  comprehensive  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  weekend,  not- 
withstanding the  tremendous  rainstorms 
that  we  have  experienced,  our  traffic  was 
bumper  to  bumper  on  our  major  high- 
ways, on  the  turnpikes,  and  on  the  park- 
ways for  a  number  of  miles.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  review  of  the  value  of  the  criteria 
has  been  needed  for  a  long  time.  I  say  to 
the  Members  in  all  sincerity,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  prime  factors  that  has  de- 
layed New  Jersey  from  receiving  their 
full  return  from  the  moneys  we  in  New 
Jersey  have  invested  in  the  highways  and 
in  petroleum  products. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is,  and  has 
been,  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  a  jug,  or  a 
tap  barrel  on  both  ends.  Elverythlng 
passes  through  New  Jersey  on  the  high- 
way system.  We  have  long  needed  the 
exact  overhauling  the  gentleman  speaks 
of. 

F^irther,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  I  will 
most  enthusiatically  support  every  move 
he  makes.  I  believe  this  has  been  long 
overdue.  I  believe  everything  the  gentle- 
man has  said  today  should  be  taken  un- 
der serious  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  so  that  in  January  of 
the  oncoming  year  we  can  do  something 
for  the  interstate  highway  situation. 

Only  today  I  read  where  much  of  our 
highway  construction  interstatewlde  is 
being  held  up  by  petty  squabbles  within 
the  States  as  to  which  way  the  road  shall 
go.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  put  down 
some  rules  and  regiUations  and  see  If 
we  cannot  build  roads  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people,  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
paying  for  them. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  his  statements,  because 
I  know  of  the  gentleman's  outstanding 
work  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature for  the  past  several  years,  and 
I  recognize  the  very  real  contribution  the 
gentleman  has  made  during  his  tenure 
In  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman,  therefore, 
brings  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  expertise  and  experience  that  should 
contribute  a  great  deal. 

Having  represented  the  congressional 
district  that  the  gentleman  now  repre- 
sents, I  recognize,  as  does  the  gentleman, 
the  tremendous  problems  that  we  are 
confronted  with,  being  as  we  are  a  cor- 
ridor State  wherein  traffic  traveling  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  from 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  and  to  all  areas  of  the  South  and 
New  England  pass  us.  We  are  confronted 
with  most  serious  traffic  problems  and 


we,  indeed,  have  not  received  our  just 
share  of  the  contributions  that  we  have 
made  to  the  trust  fund  which  is  used  to 
develop  the  highway  system.  While  we 
recognize  that  and  we  are  very  happy  to 
help  other  States,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  placed  his  finger  on  the  problem 
when  he  agrees  that  the  criteria  must 
be  changed  and  some  recognition  must 
be  taken  of  the  1960's,  and  some  new 
criteria,  as  differentiated  from  the  crite- 
ria of  the  1940's,  must  be  established  If 
we  are  to  have  not  only  the  kind  of 
changes  that  are  necessary  but  an  effec- 
tive highway  system. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 


FREE  SPEECH  DOES  NOT  MEAN 
FREEDOM  TO  INCITE  RIOTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  had  been  granted  a  special  order 
to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  vote  I  was  un- 
avoidably called  to  my  office  and  thus 
was  not  on  the  floor  when  my  name  was 
called. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  10 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ntEE  spz:ix:h  does  not  mean  freedom  to 

INCITE    RIOTS 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  we  who  are  responsible  for 
the  orderly  operation  of  our  Government 
speak  out  against  those  who,  by  advocat- 
ing violence  and  civil  disorder,  seek  to 
destroy  our  system.  The  H.  Rap  Browns 
and  the  Stokely  Carmichaels  within  our 
country,  as  well  as  other  groups  such  as 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  have  heretofore  en- 
joyed the  protections  of  our  precious 
rights,  while  at  the  same  time  advocating 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  very  Insti- 
tutions which  afford  those  rights. 

Judging  from  the  most  recent  reports 
I  have  heard,  the  words  of  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmlchael,  and  others, 
have  gone  beyond  those  normally  pro- 
tected under  our  free  speech  liberty.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  phrases  such  as 
"Stop  looting  and  start  shooting,"  "Let's 
turn  the  United  States  into  another 
Vietnam,"  and  "I'm  gonna  get  me  a  gun 
and  start  shooting  my  enemies — and  one 
of  my  enemies  may  be  Lady  Bird,"  are 
calculated  to  fan  the  flames  of  unrest, 
build  up  animosities,  and  lead  to  actual 
violence.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  comes  to  a 
screeching  halt  and  Government  action 
becomes  not  only  proper  but  essential. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  doc- 
trine which  has  governed  free  speech  In 
the  past.  The  classic  rule,  and  the  one 
which  still  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  this  country,  is  the  so-called  clear  and 
present  danger  rule.  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  In  first  stating  the  rule  said: 

(T)he  character  of  every  act  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  It  Is  done.  .  .  . 
The  most  stringent  protection  of  free  speech 
would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely  shouting 


fire  In  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic.  It  does 
not  even  protect  a  man  from  an  Injunction 
against  uttering  words  that  have  all  the  ef- 
fect of  force.  .  .  .  The  question  In  every  case 
is  whether  the  words  used  are  uaed  In  such 
circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that 
they  wlU  bring  about  the  substantive  evils 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is 
a  question  of  projtlmlty  and  degree.  Schenck 
V.  United  States,  249  U.S.  47.   (51-52).  1919. 

In  a  later  csise,  Gitlow  against  New 
York,  the  defendant  was  convicted  under 
a  New  York  statute  making  it  criminal 
to  advocate,  advise  or  teach  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  overturning  or- 
ganized government  by  force  or  violence. 
In  sustaining  the  conviction  Justice 
Stanford,  speaking  for  the  court  said: 

By  enacting  the  present  statute  the  State 
has  determined,  through  Its  legislative  body, 
that  utterances  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
organized  government  by  force,  violence,  and 
unlawful  means,  are  so  inimical  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  Involve  such  danger  of  sub- 
stantive evil  that  they  may  be  penalized  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  police  power.  That  de- 
termination must  be  given  great  weight.  .  .  . 
That  utterances  Inciting  to  the  overthrow 
of  organized  government  by  unlawful  means, 
present  a  sufficient  danger  of  substantive  evil 
to  bring  their  punishment  within  the  range 
of  legislative  discretion  Is  clear.  Such  utter- 
ances, by  their  very  nature.  Involve  danger 
to  the  public  peace  and  to  the  security  of  the 
State.  They  threaten  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  ultimate  revolution.  And  the  Immediate 
danger  Is  none  the  less  and  substantial  be- 
cause the  effect  of  a  given  utterance  can- 
not be  accurately  foreseen.  The  State  cannot 
reasonably  be  required  to  measure  the  dan- 
ger from  every  such  utterance  in  the  nice 
balance  of  a  Jeweler's  scale.  Gitlow  v.  New 
York,  268  U.S.,  652,   (668-669),   (1925). 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  talking  here 
of  the  kind  of  protection  which  must 
be  granted  to  expound  a  jpolitical  idea 
or  a  controversial  point  of  view.  I  stand 
with  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  whenever  an  extreme  Idea  Is 
expounded,  the  best  recourse  is  to  have 
more  speech  to  illustrate  the  weakness  of 
the  expounded  view,  rather  than  less 
speech.  In  a  democratic  society,  the 
widest  possible  discussion  should  always 
be  encouraged,  but  when  the  talk  cen- 
ters not  so  much  around  ideas  as  around 
advocacy  that  the  populace  should  take 
up  arms,  then  I  say  the  words  constitute 
more  then  mere  "speech." 

Presently,  we  are  all  waiting  to  see 
what  course  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  the  Treasury — or  the  State  involved 
take  in  the  recent  incidents  involving  ad- 
vocacy of  violence  and  threats  on  the 
First  Family.  I  for  one,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  for  the  public  sentiment  as  well, 
say  that  they  should  crack  down  just  as 
hard  as  they  can  on  these  people.  And 
in  the  event  the  Justice  Department  de- 
termines that  our  present  laws  do  not 
allow  punishment  for  the  kind  of  conduct 
we  have  seen,  then  I  would  urge  that  we 
consider  a  Federal  statute  along  the  lines 
of  the  one  successfully  used  in  the  Gitlow 
case  I  mentioned  above,  and  would  fur- 
ther urge  that  such  a  law  be  strictly  and 
consistently  enforced. 

I  am  aware  of  the  general  rule  that 
speech  advocating  violence  is  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  enforce.  But  where  States 
cannot  or  will  not  act,  where  the  threat 
Is  made  from  foreign  soil,  or  where  the 
threat  is  knowingly  injected  Into  Inter- 
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state  oommxinlcatlon,  then  I  believe  the 
Federal  police  power  Is  broad  enough  to 
afford  a  remedy. 

Of  course,  It  goes  without  saying  that 
my  comments  today  are  not  directed  to- 
ward any  actual  trial  which  may  arise 
as  to  those  I  have  mentioned  or  to  whom 
I  have  alluded.  I  have  cited  these  in- 
stances merely  to  show,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  kind  of  problem  we  are  facing. 
If  our  present  laws  are  not  adequate,  then 
the  past  actions  I  have  cited  will  have 
to  go  impunlshed.  Still,  we  have  got  to 
protect  our  society  for  the  future. 

Crime  and  lawlessness  are  presently 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Violence 
in  the  streets  is  becoming  a  way  of  life, 
not  only  In  connection  with  individual 
crime,  but  also  in  relation  to  civil  dis- 
turbances. I  have  recently  had  a  letter 
from  a  very  esteemed  member  of  the 
Texas  bar,  an  ex-justice  of  the  Texas  Su- 
preme Court,  urging  that  something  be 
done  to  enable  more  comprehensive  pros- 
ecution of  criminals.  It  may  well  be,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  give  consideration  to 
offering  a  constitutional  amendment, 
amending  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Presently,  some  of  our 
Federal  rules  of  evidence,  as  well  as  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendment  protections 
on  self-incrimination  and  the  use  of  con- 
fessions, seem  to  work  to  free  known 
criminals.  I  think  we  should  cover  every 
facet — both  in  the  origin  and  execution — 
of  the  problem  of  violence. 

The  utterances  of  Brown  and  others 
aimed  at  the  disenchanted  segments  of 
our  population  are  highly  dangerous. 
They  are  not  washed  away  by  a  simple 
rainstorm  which  may  be  timely  enough 
to  disperse  a  crowd.  They  do  not  vanish 
once  the  crowd  disperses.  They  linger  on, 
and  serve  as  the  germ  for  all  disrespect 
of  law  and  order.  The  call  to  arms  and 
civil  unrest  is  one  which  does  not  bring 
out  the  rational  aspects  of  men,  but 
rather  the  most  irrational.  I  wish  that 
remarks  such  as  those  we  have  heard 
recently  would  always  be  recognized  as 
the  worthless  tripe  that  they  are.  But 
we  cannot  count  on  this.  And  since  we 
cannot,  I  think  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  advocacy  of  violence  against  society 
is  quelled. 

People  all  over  the  United  States  are 
asking,  "Why  can't  we  do  something 
about  this  wild  talk  urging  riots  and 
violence?"  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  They  have  not  been  given  an  an- 
swer. It  may  be  that  It  is  a  matter  of 
State  law.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a  local 
or  State  matter.  I  think  there  Is  a  cor- 
responding duty  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  should  do  something 
about  it.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start 
is  to  make  It  plain  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  allow  free  speech  to  mean  Inciting 
riots,  or  violence,  or  murder.  Let  us 
toughen  our  own  thinking  first. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]  for  his  timely  remarks  to- 
day. I  certainly  agree  with  the  last  para- 
graph mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  in  which  he  stated  the  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  these  loud 
mouths,  such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and 


Rap  Brown,  who  run  across  the  covmtry 
threatening  the  public  officials,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife,  and  urge  the  taking  up 
of  arms  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  are  tired  of  this, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  nailed  the 
casket  shut  when  he  said  the  people 
want  something  done.  What  can  we  do? 
What  should  we  do  with  this  situation? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  at  this  point 
that  we  will  have  to  see  what  kind  of 
action  is  taken  in  the  States  where  these 
incidents  have  occurred,  but  they  do  cross 
the  State  lines,  and  we  have  to  look  for 
a  broad  answer,  and  I  think  we  will 
find  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  timely  and 
clear  remarks  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


QUEENS    COUNTY.    NY.,    PROGRAM 
FOR  BRAIN  INJURED  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation,  groups  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple are  planning  and  carrying  out  more 
programs  each  year  for  the  benefit  of 
children  with  various  handicaps. 

The  plight  of  the  brain  injured  child 
is  one  of  the  most  poignant  to  face  us, 
and  the  job  of  guiding  him  and  helping 
him  to  assume  his  place  in  society  is  diffi- 
cult and  demanding. 

In  my  home  County  of  Queens,  N.Y., 
the  Queens  chapter  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Brain  Injured  Children  Is 
carrying  out  an  effective  program  which 
offers  hope  in  place  of  despair,  to  brain 
injured  boys  and  girls  and  their  families. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
are  as  concerned  over  the  needs  of  the 
brain  injured  child  as  I  and  my  Queens 
neighbors  are.  For  its  value  in  guiding 
local  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
anxious  to  establish  similar  projects,  I 
offer  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
Queens  chapter  outlining  some  of  its 
achievements  and  its  plans : 

Saul  Splndel,  President  of  the  Queens 
Chapter  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Brain  Injured  Children  has  announced  a 
broad  program  for  expanding  the  chapter's 
activities  and  educational  classes  during  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  season. 

The  Queens  Chapter  Is  located  at  64-33  215 
Street,  Bayside,  New  York.  It  Is  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
minimally  brain  Injured  child. 

In  addition  to  advocating  Public  Educa- 
tional, Medical  and  Social  Programs  for  these 
children,  the  Queens  Chapter  also  sponsors 
numerous  service  activities  for  them.  These 
Include  the  Pathfinder  School,  an  early  child- 
hood center  for  the  brain  Injured  child;  Play 
Therapy  Programs,  Teen  Age  Programs,  Mu- 
sic Lessons,  a  Boy  Scout  and  and  Cub  Scout 
Program  and  boys  Athletic  Groups. 

The  chapter  also  sponsors  parent  and  com- 
munity education  programs. 

These  services  have  as  their  goal  the  en- 
couragement of  maximum  self-sufficiency  for 
the  children  so  that  some  day  they  will  be 
able  to  take  their  places  In  society. 

"Our  Queens  Chapter,"  Mr.  Splndel  said, 
"represents  over  600  local  families.  One  of 
our  major  present  problems  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  to  house  these  new  pro- 


grams. We  urgently  need  space  In  which  to 
conduct  our  Pathfinder  School  as  well  as 
space  for  our  numerous  service  and  commu- 
nity programs." 

The  Pathfinder  School,  sponsored  by  the 
Queens  Chapter,  Is  an  early  childhood  pro- 
gram for  children  aged  4  to  6.  Classes  meet 
weekday  mornings  and  small  groups  of 
youngsters  are  taught  in  a  preschool  program 
specially  designed  to  provide  them  with  a 
foundation  for  their  future  educational 
needs.  The  program  Is  fully  licensed  by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and 
served  approximately  30  children  last  season. 

The  Queens  Chapter's  Play  Therapy  Pro- 
gram Is  oriented  to  help  boys  and  girls  aged 
6  to  12  In  their  social  and  academic  adjust- 
ment. Last  year  the  group,  which  meets  Sat- 
urday mornings,  serviced  over  25  children. 

The  teenage  program  is  designed  to  provide 
a  strong  social  relationship  between  young 
boys  and  girls  aged  13  to  18.  The  program 
meets  on  Saturday  afternoons.  It  serviced 
over  10  children  last  season. 

The  boys'  athletic  group  Is  pointed  toward 
helping  boys  who  need  special  assistance 
with  motor  activities.  The  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  teach  boys,  aged  8  to  13,  how  to 
play  the  games  their  peers  engage  in  so  that 
these  children  will  be  able  to  play  with  other 
boys  in  their  neighborhood.  The  groups  meet 
on  Saturdays  and  on  weekday  afternoons, 
after  school. 

Music  lessons  are  provided  for  over  30  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  play  an  Instrument  of  their  choice. 
The  program,  which  employs  special  teaching 
methods  designed  to  deal  with  the  learning 
problems  these  children  possess,  also  helps 
the  children  academically  by  improving  their 
reading  skills.  Lessons  are  given  at  the  teach- 
ers' studios. 

A  Boy  Scout  and  Cub  Scout  program  has 
been  initiated  to  give  brain  injured  yoimg- 
sters  all  the  advantages  scouting  has  to 
offer.  The  troops  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings 
and  25  boys  are  presently  enrolled. 

Mr.  Splndel  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Queens  Chapter  of  NYABIC,  in  addition  to 
expanding  all  of  its  services  this  fall,  plans 
to  form  a  "Tween  Age"  program  for  boys 
and  girls  aged  12  to  13.  A  day  camp  program 
for  the  simimer  of  1968  will  also  be  launched. 


POTOMAC  INTERCEPTOR  SEWER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Hervey  Ma- 
CHEN,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Potomac  inter- 
ceptor sewer  was  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  Dulles  International 
Airport,  which,  being  constructed  in  a 
rural  section  of  the  Virginia  countryside, 
was  originally  without  proper  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  Consequently,  we  were 
forced  to  provide  an  extensive  sewage 
system  for  the  airport  and  for  the  com- 
munity development  which  was  likely  to 
follow.  For  this  purpose,  the  Congress 
appropriated  a  $25  million  loan  for  the 
Potomac  Interceptor  sewer  construction. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  need 
for  such  a  sewage  system  was  vital  to  the 
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growth  and  maintenance  of  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport,  and  to  attempts  to 
stem  the  pollution  of  the  Potomac  River. 
However,  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  for  repayment  of  this  loan  were 
not  as  equitable  as  might  be  hoped.  The 
users  of  this  sewer  line,  under  present 
law,  are  required  to  repay  100  percent 
of  the  $25  million  loan.  In  contrast,  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
residents  of  various  communities  around 
the  Nation  have  to  repay  only  20  percent 
of  the  loan  as  a  result  of  extensive  Fed- 
eral and  State  grants.  More  immediately, 
the  500.000  eventual  users  of  the  Po- 
tomac Interceptor  will  be  paying  a  rate 
of  45  cents  per  1,000  gallons  of  water. 
In  contrast  to  the  22  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons of  water  Washington  area  residents 
must  pay.  This  situation,  in  my  mind.  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  these  residents  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area;  it  is  in- 
equitable to  place  100  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  upon  their  shoulders, 
particularly  when  the  Potomac  Inter- 
ceptor system  was  developed  primarily 
for  a  Government  facility — namely, 
Dulles  International  Airport.  I  might  add 
that  Maryland  and  Virginia  officials 
were  not  consulted  before  this  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

Under  H.R.  8965,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  the  burden  with  these 
suburban  residents  by  paying  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  sewage  system 
it  originally  constructed  to  serve  the 
Government-owned  Dulles  Airport.  This 
would  cut  in  half  the  cost  to  these  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  taxpayers, 
many  of  whom  might  otherwise  be 
forced  to  provide  their  own  sewage  sys- 
tem to  avoid  these  very  high  costs.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  bring  the  Po- 
tomac Interceptor  sewer  system  finan- 
cially In  line  with  the  latest  water  pollu- 
tion control  legislation,  and  would  serve 
to  rectify  this  blatently  Inequitable  situ- 
ation now  forced  upon  a  few  residents 
by  the  unwise  financial  arrangements 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  Potomac  Interceptor  system  was 
originally  constructed. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  not 
constructed  this  sewer  to  serve  Dulles 
Airport,  the  State  of  Maryland  could 
now  construct  its  own  facility  at  much 
less  cost  to  the  State.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve the  residents  of  this  area  are  en- 
titled to  the  more  favorable  terms  now 
in  effect  for  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 


PROHIBITING  ACTS  WHICH  INCITE 
RACIAL  HATRED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  which  incite  racial  hatred. 

All  of  us  have  been  shocked  and  dis- 


turbed by  the  riots  which  have  occurred 
recently  In  many  of  our  major  cities. 
These  riots  have  been  a  disgrace  and 
have  brought  irreparable  harm  to  our 
national  Image  In  addition  to  having  dis- 
turbed the  minds  and  emotions  of  many 
of  our  people.  The  situation  has  gotten 
out  of  hand  and  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  repeated  any  day. 

Because  of  this  I  feel  that  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  this  Congress  take  action 
to  assure  freedom-loving  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  some  protection  from  those 
who  would  disturb  the  peace  and  cause 
imrest  among  their  neighbors. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  Incite 
and  create  racial  unrest.  The  bill  is 
simple  In  that  it  would  provide  suitable 
penalties  for  those  who  act  with  Intent 
to  stir  up  hatred  for  any  section  of  the 
public  distinguished  by  color,  race,  or 
ethnic,  or  national  origin.  It  would  deal 
with  such  Incitement  whether  caused  by 
the  printed  word  or  by  speech.  Under 
its  provisions,  anyone  who  "publishes  or 
distributes  written  matter  which  Is 
threatening,  abusive,  or  insulting,  or  uses 
in  any  public  place  or  in  any  public  meet- 
ing words  which  are  threatening,  abusive, 
or  insulting"  shall  Le  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1 
year  or  both.  If  bodily  Injury  results  from 
such  actions  or  words,  those  convicted 
under  the  law  would  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both.  If  death  results 
from  such  actions  or  words,  the  convicted 
shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

I  realize  that  the  law  such  as  this 
would  tend  to  place  limitations  upon  free 
speech,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  were  meant  to 
give  a  blank  check  to  rabble  rousers  and 
racial  bigots  who  seek  to  Incite  riots  and 
racial  imrest.  The  sooner  we  realize  that 
we  have  a  major  problem  in  this  covm- 
try In  this  regard,  the  sooner  we  will  get 
some  relief.  These  riots  are  not  going  to 
be  stopped  by  high  soimdlng  pronounce- 
ments from  Government  officials  nor 
from  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  do- 
gooders.  We  need  to  deal  with  them 
forthrlghtly  and  to  spell  out  chapter  and 
verse  If  necessary  what  the  penalties  will 
be  for  inciting  riots  and  unrest.  This  is 
the  only  langucige  that  some  of  these 
people  understand  and  it  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  spell  that  lan- 
guage out  In  a  way  so  that  it  cannot  be 
misimderstood. 

It  is  increditable  to  me  that  certain 
of  oiu*  leaders  are  willing  to  stand  by 
and  passively  hope  that  such  conditions 
are  going  to  correct  themselves. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  positive  ap- 
proach must  be  found  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  going  about  and  causing  trouble 
among  our  people,  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  dealing,  in  the  big  city  riots  and 
elsewhere  have  pubhcly  stated  that 
they  will  bum  down  America  if  they  do 
not  get  what  they  want.  It  is  senseless 
and  the  height  of  folly  to  wait  until 
tragedy  compels  us  to  do  what  we  can 
do  now. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
assume  responsibility  for  programs  and 
means  for  replacing  buildings  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  arson  and  plunder 


and  to  render  aid  to  those  who  have  been 
made  homeless,  it  only  makes  sense  that 
we  ward  off  the  dangers  before  they 
occur.  The  Federal  Government  has  the 
authority  to  replace  private  property  de- 
stroyed and  burned  to  the  ground  by 
rioters  and  looters,  then  it  has  the  re- 
sponsiblity  to  restrain  those  who  would 
perpetrate  such  crimes  within  ovu"  midst. 

Our  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  guarantee  for  our 
citizens  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  It  is  not  supposed  to  reward 
those  who  commit  crimes  at  the  expense 
of  those  upon  whom  the  crimes  have 
been  perpetrated.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
wake  up  and  realize  that  it  is  useless  to 
fight  destruction  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace  abroad  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
such  things  to  go  unchecked  in  our  own 
land. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  a  bill  which  can 
be  supported  by  every  Member  of  this 
House,  as  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  great  problem 
of  riots  and  organized  disturbances 
which  have  rocked  our  cities. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  the  remainder  of  the  v/eek, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  Monday,  August  28, 
on  account  of  official  business — National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business — Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels,  for  30  minutes,  August 
29,  1967;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Nix,  for  25  minutes,  August  29; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  to  address  the  House, 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Carter,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHERLE,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1967. 

Mr.  Cahill,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  rt/lse 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wa<!  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dorn  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Madden. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  222.  An  act  to  Insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Public    Works. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

"Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Rlchwlne: 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  Insti- 
tutional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  and 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  making  con. 
tlnulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESEa^TED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  25,  1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  158.  An  act  to  amend  section  209  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  require 
future  authorization  of  funds  for  certain 
programs   of   the   Maritime   Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1019.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  sixth 
semiannual  report  to  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  provlAlons  of  Public  Law  8&-461   (H. 


Doc.  No.  162);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  corundum  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  castor  oil  from  the 
national  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(U,  and 
to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(  1) , 
and  to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  southeastern  Federal  power  program,  fiscal 
year  1966,  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  survey  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  commercial  Import  program 
for  Vietnam,  Department  of  State.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  problems  associated  with  location 
and  design  of  segments  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  In  major  metropolitan 
areas,  Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  each  general  schedule 
grade,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30.  1987, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  65  Stat.  736, 
758;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Government 
Use     of     Satellite     Communications — 1967" 


(seventh  report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No. 
613) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Federal  Re. 
search  and  Development  Programs:  The 
Decisionmaking  Process — Comments  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget"  (eighth  report  by  the 
committee)  (Rept.  No.  614).  Referred  to  the 
Cotrunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  long- 
term  leases  with  respect  to  lands  in  the  El 
Portal  administrative  site  adjacent  to  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park,  Calif.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  615). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5091.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  a  reservation  of  certain 
mineral  rights  to  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  616).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8775. 
A  bill  to  Increase  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  continuing  work  In  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  617).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  followo: 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Too  Young 
Hul;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  618). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Ok 
Espantoso;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  619) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  IX>NOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe De  Stefano;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  620).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Bern- 
adette  Llnehan  (Rept.  No.  621).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BUI-.'?        sT>    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cU  >■  •■  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  reso.  -  :  were  introduced  and 
severally  referr«'_  a   follows: 

By  Mr   ABBITT: 
H.R.  12628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  acts  which 
Incite  racial  hatred;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12629.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  fire- 
man performing  his  duties  during  the  course 
of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLDTKU),  Mr.  Retjss,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 


H.R.  12631.  A  bin  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  12632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful 
to  Injure,  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any 
fireman  performing  his  duties  during  the 
course  of  any  riot;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  12633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  eliminating  or 
minimizing  roadside  hazards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  12634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  further  limit 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  workers  In 
poverty  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  12635.  A  bill  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  change  their  residences  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  12636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1871  of 
title  28  of  the  Umted  States  Code  relating  to 
the    travel    allowance    of    grand    and    petit 
Jurors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  12637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  $50,000  limitation  on  the  used 
property  which  may  be  used  for  Investment 
credit  purposes  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
machine  tools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ   (by  request) : 

H.R.  12638.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  war-buUt  vessels  for  con- 
version and  operation  In  nonsubsldlzed  serv- 
ice between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  territory  of  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  12639.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions  on   ocean   cruises;    to   the   Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  12640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on 
the  profits  derived  by  local  goverimiental 
units  from  the  leasing  or  operation  of  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  where  such 
activity  Is  uru'elated  to  their  governmental 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  12641 :  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  authorizing 
coastwise  movement  of  stevedoring  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia : 

H.R.  12642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  to  make  such  act  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral employee  unions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12643.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  MeatLS. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  12644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  <3ode  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
credit  for  foreign  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  oil  royalties  paid  In  any  form 
to  a  foreign  goverrmient;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  12645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  12646.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federally  In- 


sured banks  from  making  unsolicited  com- 
mitments to  extend  credit,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  12647.  A  bill  to  amend  part  V  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  authority  for  loan 
guaranties  under  such  part;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  12648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  assist  common  carriers 
of  passengers  by  railroad  in  preserving  and 
Improving  essential  passenger  train  services 
and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
II.R.  12649.  A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Skubitz  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  12650.  A  bill  to  control  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  of  agricultural 
products  and  associations  of  such  producers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  12651:      A      bill      to     Increase      and 
strengthen  Chinese  language  and  area  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  12652.   A  bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.   12653.  A  bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textlls  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
H.R.  12654.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Reinsurance  Corporation  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  casualty  Insurance  In  areas  which 
may  present  unusual  risks  of  riots  or  civil 
disturbances;  to  '.he  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive 
awards  of  the  Army's  combat  Infantryman 
and  medical  badges;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  12656.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  12657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
military  career  personnel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay  sustained  by  certain  Individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  12659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  and  Incorporate  therein  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  VS.  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12660.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12S61.  A  blU  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12662.  A  bill  to  cut  off  Federal  bene- 


fits under  certain  programs  for  conviction 
of  rioting,  arson,  attempted  arson,  or  incit- 
ing to  arson,  or  assault  with  Intent  to  mur- 
der, or  shooting  at,  any  law  enforcement 
officer  or  fireman,  and  prohibiting  entitlement 
to  such  benefits  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  12663.  A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  on  un- 
related debt-financed  Income  of  tax-exempt 
organizations;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12664.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  tax  on  un- 
related debt-financed  Income  of  tax-exempt 
organizations;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  on  a  neigh- 
borhood  action  crusade;    to   the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.  Con.  Res. 499.  Concurrent  lesolutlon  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  500.      Concurrent      resolution 
creating  a  Joint   Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Res.  917.    Resolution    concerning    Rho- 
desia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

284.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  election  of  Federal  Judges  and  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 

285.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  an  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
harmful  noise  at  the  Gen.  Edward  Lawrence 
Logan  International  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

286.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  an  Investigation  of  the  problem  of 
ever-increasing  noise  of  low-flying  aircraft 
In  the  city  of  Boston;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12665.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
Leone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  12666.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Prof. 
Ramon  O,  Garooneda;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  12667.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Savona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12668.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Rita 
Vltale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.  12669.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Grigor  Zarooklan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusette: 
H.R.  12670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllverlo 
Conte,    his    wife,    Lucia    Conte,    their    son, 
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AnleUo  Conte,  &nd  their  daughter  Silvanna 
Oonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llborto 
Chlazzeae,  Concetta  Chlazzese  and  tbelr 
children  Luciano  and  Emmanuela  Chlazzeae; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Amor  P.  Nazareno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 
HM.  12673.    A   bUl    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Grace  Aquitanla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  12674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Barba;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEHIj  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  12675.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
and  Alllaon  Felarca;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R.  13678.    A    blU    for    the   relief   of   Art 
Kit  WtMig   (also  known  as  Ark  Kit  Wong 
and  Art  Sheung  Wong);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12677.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Heon  Lin 
Hee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
HJl.  12678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
De     Santls;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Jodletery. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  12879.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Edith   Hubert;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG: 
H.R.  12680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nixon 
McNlel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

148.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
Of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
til*  creation  at  a  scrubdown  corps,  which 
WM  lefwi'ed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  Augost  28,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray — O  God,  in  whose  almighty 
hand  the  future  lies,  give  us  understand- 
ing minds,  patient  hearts,  and  deter- 
mined wills  that  through  us  Thou  mayest 
be  able  to  create  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  earth  Thy  charter  for 
freedom  and  justice. 

Speak  to  us  ever  of  our  final  reliance 
on  those  spiritual  forces,  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  which  alone  abide  and  on 
which  our  salvation  In  the  end  depends. 

Give  us  ears  to  hear  above  the  noise 
of  crashing  systems.  Thy  voice  in  and 
through  the  change  and  confusion  of 
our  day. 

Endow  Thy  servants  in  this  national 
body  with  wisdom  and  purity  in  the 
ministry  of  public  affairs. 

America.  America — God  mend  thine 
every  flaw. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1872)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  25,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair  • .  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators may  engage  in  a  discussion  for 
about  15  minutes,  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   [Mr.  ErvinI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES'    FIGHT 
TO  UPHOLD  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld  Is  the  author  of  an  article 
entitled  "Government  Employees'  Fight 
To  Uphold  Right  of  Privacy,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
August  27,  1967.  The  article  seta  forth  In 
Illuminating  fashion  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Congress  should  pass  S.  1035,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment in  the  enjoyment  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  to  prevent  imwar- 
ranted  governmental  Invasions  of  their 
privacy,  and  thus  end  to  a  substantial 
degree  the  Inexcusable  tyrannies  which 
have  been  practiced  during  the  past 
several  years  upon  supposedly  free 
Americans  employed  in  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  disclosures 
contained  In  the  article,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Emplotees'  F^ght  To  Uphold 
Right  of  Pbtvact 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
Whether  you  love  your  mother,  go  to 
church  each  week,  or  have  a  satisfactory  sex 
life  might  be  things  considered  intimate, 
private,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  p>oten- 
Ual  Interrogator.  But  one  employer  desires 
to  luiow  all  of  this  and  more.  That  employer : 
the  federal  government. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  approved  a  bill,  called  a  "Fed- 
eral blU  of  rights  for  employees"  by  Its  55  co- 
sponsors,  which  is  aimed  at  prohibiting  such 
an  Invasion  of  privacy.  This  biU  would  elim- 
inate questionnaires  concerning  race,  religion 
and  national  origin  as  well  as  the  frequently 
Impoeed  requirement  that  employes  take  part 


In  activities  not  directly  within  the  scope  of 
their  employment.  It  would  also  forbid  in- 
terrogations, examinations,  psychological  or 
polygraphlc  tests  aimed  at  securing  data 
about  personal  relations  with  relatives,  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  conduct  with  respect  to 
sexual  matters. 

Discussing  the  scope  of  the  government's 
Invasion  of  privacy.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  D-N.C, 
the  bill's  prime  mover,  noted  that  "the  In- 
vasion of  privacy  under  threats  and  coercion 
and  economic  intimidation  which  are  ramp- 
ant today  represent  tyranny  of  the  worst 
80;-t.  In  their  affect  on  individuals.  In  their 
impact  on  our  society,  they  surpass  any  pri- 
vacy invasions  and  illegal  searches  and  sel- 
ZTires  to  which  arbitrary  rulers  and  adminis- 
trators attempt  to  subject  our  forefathers. 
They  surpass  the  Illegal  searches  and  seizures 
against  which  murderers,  robbers  and  rapists 
are  protected. 

BOND    QUESTIONNAIRE 

One  example  of  what  the  Subconunittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  has  Investigated  is 
a  letter  circulated  among  employees  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  Hospital.  It  iirged 
workers  to  buy  savings  bonds  and  a£ked  them 
to  sign  one  of  these  three  statements:  (A)  I 
am  now  supporting  the  President  by  adding 
to  my  allotment  or  by  beginning  an  allot- 
ment; (B)  I  wish  to  show  my  support  for 
the  President  by  adding  to  my  allotment  or 
by  beginning  an  allotment,  and  (C)  I  do  not 
accept  my  responsibility  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  U.S.  Savings  Bond  campaign. 

This  kind  of  choice  without  a  choice  is 
simUar  to  this  question  asked  In  a  question- 
naire used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency: 
"When  telling  a  person  a  deUberate  Ue  I 
have  to  look  away,  being  ashamed  to  look 
him  In  the  eye."  (a)  True,  (b)  Uncertain, 
(c)  False.  In  this  kind  of  "When  did  you 
stop  heaving  your  wife?"  situation  you  find 
yourself  In  a  difficult  position  no  matter 
what  your  reply. 

The  Committee  reports  of  a  case  In  which 
an  applicant  for  a  non-sensitive  Job  was 
strapped  to  a  He  detector  and  asked  such 
questions  as:  "How  many  times  have  you 
had  sexual  intercourse?,"  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  had  Intercoxirse  with  your 
wife?."  "Did  ybu  have  intercourse  with  her 
before  you  were  married?,"  "How  many 
times?" 

What  are  such  tests  trying  to  discover? 
Are  they  concerned  with  a  potential  em- 
ployee's mental  health  and  his  ability  to  do 
his  Job  or  with  some  more  abstract  criteria 
such  as  his  conformity  to  prevailing  norms? 

It  was  also  found  that  under  pain  of  proee- 
cutlon  federal  personnel  have  had  to  fill  out 
medical  history  questionnsilres  asking  many 
questions  such  as:  Has  any  blood  relation 
or  husband  and  wife  ever  had  syphilis,  can- 
cer, asthma,  hives,  epilepsy?  In  such  a  sit- 
uation not  only  the  potential  employee's 
right  to  privacy  Is  being  endangered  but  also 
the  privacy  of  others. 

TEAM    PLATERS 

Inquiries  into  private  and  intimate  mat- 
ters are  only  one  aspect  of  the  government's 
attempt  to  totally  Influence  the  lives  of  its 
employees.  Government  workers  are  expected, 
if  they  want  to  advance  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice, to  be  "team  players."  This,  of  course, 
means  different  things  at  different  times. 

One  Marine  was  told  that  he  would  have 
no  more  passes  until  he  bought  at  least  one 
savings  bond.  Another  was  ordered  to  con- 
tribute to  the  local  United  Fund  or  lose  some 
of  his  privileges.  The  Commandant  of  a  Navy 
School  ordered  aU  men  In  the  school  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  weight  to  the  an- 
nual Federal  campaign  drive.  He  set  this 
standard  In  order  to  encourage  the  men  to 
reduce  their  weight. 

At  one  Post  Office  the  supervisor  stood  at 
the  time  clock  with  forms  for  all  postal  work- 
ers to  flU  out  giving  the  amoimt  ol  their 
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contributions  to  the  United  Givers  Fund.  A 
soldier  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  was  told  that  If 
he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  bond,  he  was  too 
poor  to  need  a  paiss  to  town.  A  retired  officer 
who  was  a  civilian  employe  of  the  15th  Army 
Corps  received  from  the  commanding  officer 
a  pay  roll  deduction  form,  already  filled  out 
In  his  name  and  needing  only  his  signature. 
He  refused  to  sig^  and  was  Immediately  fired. 
Governmental  pressure  has  received  official 
sanction  on  many  occasions,  and  even  cabi- 
net officers  cannot  escape  it.  The  following 
was  Included  In  a  letter  from  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman:  "You  should  (step  up  the  bond 
drive)  by  calling  In  your  key  people  again 
and  emphasizing  In  terms  beyond  misunder- 
standing that  the  President  personally  is 
following  the  progress  of  this  campaign,  and 
he  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  mini- 
mum Immediate  goal  of  75  percent  .  .  .  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
achievement  of  the  100  percent  record  estab- 
lished by  the  White  House." 

TEU,S   or    PHESSX7RES 

At  the  National  Science  Foundation  em- 
ployees were  asked  If  they  had  been  "prudent 
and  intelligent"  and  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram, or  "are  you  a  rebel  without  a  cause 
who  wants  a  little  attention?"  A  general  sent 
Marines  Into  Vietnam  posts  promoting  bonds 
so  that  every  Individual  had  an  opp>ortunity 
to  hear  bow  he  could  Invest  his  money  In  a 
worthwhile  program. 

John  F.  Griner,  president  of  the  220,000 
member  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employes,  spent  nearly  three  hours  before 
Senator  Ervln's  committee  telling  of  pres- 
sure, propagandizing,  and  Intimidation,  and 
of  "secret  dossiers"  kept  on  govenmient 
workers.  In  addition  to  the  snooping,  pres- 
sure to  buy  savings  bonds,  and  similar  coer- 
cion. Griner  said  that  some  federal  Installa- 
tions have  held  sessions  with  employes  to 
mold  their  attitudes  on  civil  rights,  the 
United  Nations  and  other  public  Issues. 

He  told  of  a  case  at  a  Defense  Department 
field  Installation  where  groups  of  employes 
were  eissembled  to  hear  a  30-minute  recorded 
speech  on  the  "Importance  of  Integration," 
and  the  "Greatness"  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  AFL-CIO  leader  pointed  out  that  If  this 
continues  an  Administration  with  a  different 
attitude  might  hold  employe  Indoctrination 
sessions  on  the  "Evils  of  the  United  Nations," 
or  whether  or  not  we  should  be  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  a  manual  on  non-dlscrlmination  the 
Treasury  Department  proposed  that  govern- 
ment employes  lobby  In  their  communities 
lor  open-housing  laws.  An  "equal  employ- 
ment officer"  warned  government  workers 
that  refusal  to  cooperate  might  get  them 
blacklisted  or,  in  terms  of  official  policy,  they 
might  find  their  efficiency  marks  lowered  for 
"undesirable  work  attitudes." 

NEGRO    JOB    GOALS 

Government  questionnaires  ask  employes 
to  Identify  themselves  as  "American  Indian. 
Negro,  Spanish  American,  none  of  these." 
George  B.  Autry,  counsel  to  the  Committee, 
noted  that  preliminary  reports  indicate  "that 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  American  Indians 
In  the  State  Department  whom  we  didn't 
know  about." 

Employes  have  often  refused  to  fill  out 
such  forms,  believing  that  the  government 
was  meant  to  be  "color  blind"  In  Its  rela- 
tionship with  its  employes,  as  with  all  citi- 
zens. This,  however,  is  not  the  goveriunent's 
policy.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, spent  three  pages  of  a  directive  for 
June,  1967  setting  forth  Negro  employment 
goals  for  each  of  the  Center's  major  units. 
The  Office  of  the  Director  and  Staff  Division 
and  Offices  was  told  that  It  has  527  employes 
now.  Including  40  Negroes  for  7.67  percent 
of  Its  total.  By  next  June  30,  it  was  told,  It 
must  have  63  Negroes,  an  Increase  of  13,  for 
a  new  percentage  of  10.  Even  this  was  not 


sufficient.  The  unit  was  also  told:  "Of  the 
Increase  of  13  Negroes,  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  placement  of  one  or  more  in  each  of 
the  following  occupations:  auditor  account- 
ant, employe  development,  personnel  staffing 
specialist,  position  classification,  manage- 
ment analyst,  industrial  engineer,  budget 
analyst. 

It  seems  a  clear  double  standard  to  have 
a  national  Civil  Rights  Act  barring  discrimi- 
nation In  private  employment  and  have  a 
federal  government  policy  of  keeping  em- 
ploye records  on  the  basis  of  race.  Senator 
Ervin  attacked  the  questionnaires  which  he 
said  are  supposed  to  be  confidential  but 
aren't  on  the  racial  backgrounds  of  employe 
and  their  outside  financial  Interests.  He  said 
that  he  "saw  no  need"  for  the  racial  ques- 
tionnaires "unless  the  government  is  Inter- 
ested in  establishing  a  system  of  racial 
quotas."  He  said  that  more  than  100,000 
employes  have  been  told  on  pain  of  dismis- 
sal to  list  property,  assets  and  liabilities  that 
they  and  their  families  may  have. 

PHONES    BUGGED 

Union  leader  Griner  also  accused  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  being  especially 
hard  on  employee.  He  said  It  has  bugged 
telephones  and  fired  employes  accused  of, 
but  not  proven  guilty  of  taking  bribes.  He 
said  that  the  IRS  is  an  "outstanding  example 
of  an  agency  that  believes  every  one  of  its 
employes  is  dishonest  until  proven  honest." 

Under  the  proposed  bill  employes  would  be 
protected  against  interrogation  without  the 
presence  of  counsel  or  other  person  of  the 
employe's  choice.  Etaployes  would  also  be 
protected  against  the  kind  of  experience 
suffered  by  an  18-year-old  college  student 
who  had  previously  worked  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  was  being  considered  for  sum- 
mer employment. 

The  girl  was  interviewed  alone  by  a  young 
investigator  who  questioned  her  about  her 
personal  life,  with  particular  attention  to 
matters  of  sex.  The  girl  was  also  questioned 
about  a  visit  to  a  psychologist  while  in  high 
school  and,  according  to  Senator  Ervin.  "This 
case  Illustrates  a  numbn'  of  undesirable  ten- 
dencies In  goveriunent  agencies  today :  one  Is 
the  penalizing  of  iJie  prospective  employe 
whose  parents  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  counseling  services  of  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  to  assist  in  resolvmg  the  usual 
problems  of  their  teen-age  children." 

In  HuntsviUe,  Ala.,  Army  Investigators  were 
questioning  a  man  about  some  alleged  thefts 
from  a  candy  machine.  During  the  long  grill- 
ing session,  they  repeatedly  asked  "if  he 
knew  his  wife  was  running  around  with  a 
fellow  employe?"  In  another  instance,  a  secu- 
rity investigator  asked  neighbors  of  a  govern- 
ment employe  whether  or  not  he  and  his  wife 
treated  their  adopted  children  in  a  proper 
manner.  Until  that  time,  no  one  in  the  com- 
munity knew  that  the  children  had  been 
adopted.  Government  prying  led  to  this  un- 
fortunate  circumstance. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  specifically 
write  a  "right  of  privacy"  into  the  constitu- 
tion. They  felt  that  this  was  understood  by 
civilized  men,  but  history  has  shown  us  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  In  fact.  Justice  Bran- 
dels  felt  the  need  in  Olmstead  vs.  United 
States  in  1928  to  clearly  state  that  "The  right 
to  be  alone — the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights,  and  the  right  most  valued  by  civi- 
lized men"  was  one  guaranteed  by  our  laws. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  recently  said 
that  ''We  are  rapidly  entering  the  age  of  no 
privacy;  where  everyone  Is  open  to  surveil- 
lance at  all  times;  where  there  are  no  secrets 
from  government.  The  aggressive  breaches  of 
privacy  by  the  government  increase  with  geo- 
metric propcw^ion." 

Far  from  creating  a  "welfare  state"  in 
which  the  good  of  each  employe  is  considered 
of  overriding  Importance,  many  government 
agencies  seem  to  have  created  for  their  own 
employes  a  system  which  deprives  them  of 


much  of  their  freedom  and  unfairly  pries  Into 
their  private  lives.  This  new  "Bill  of  Rights" 
may  be  the  answer  to  much  of  the  problem 
and  federal  employes  are  watching  closely  for 
Its  approval  by  the  Senate.  The  unanimous 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  indicates 
that  this  may  be  coming  soon. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  SHOULD  TURN  ITS  AT- 
TENTION TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
cause  for  deep  concern  that  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  has  not  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Security  Council  has  "primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security."  Yet  for 
many  months  now,  while  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  have  steadily  intensified,  the 
Security  Coimcil  has  remained  aloof 
from  a  conflict  that  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  with  those 
distinguished  Members  who  believe  that 
Security  Council  action  on  Vietnam  is 
long  overdue,  and  that  an  initiative  by 
the  U.S.  Government  on  this  urgent 
matter  would  be  highly  desirable.  A  U.S. 
resolution  on  Vietnam  has  been  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Security  Council  since 
early  1966.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  motion  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  Security  Council  member  that  this 
resolution  be  taken  up;  there  Is  no  ob- 
stacle to  insistence  by  the  United  States 
that  such  a  motion  be  voted;  and  there 
can  be  no  looming  veto  if  there  should 
be  a  favorable  vote,  for  such  a  motion 
would  be  procedural. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
explore  every  possible  means  of  bringing 
about  an  honorable  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  equally  essential  that  we  not 
cease  to  make  clear  our  willingness  to 
exploit  all  available  public  and  private 
forums  to  this  end.  In  my  judgment,  we 
have  not  thus  far  adequately  tapped  the 
resources  of  the  Umted  Nations.  An  ini- 
tiative by  the  United  States  to  revive 
its  resolution  or  by  some  other  Security 
Council  member  to  offer  one  of  its  own 
would  hopefully  lead  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  assume  its  responsibilities  in  the 
vital  matter  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  I  have  no 
illusions  that  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  or  any  other  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  can  bring  about  a  rapid 
settlement  of  the  tangled  issues  in  the 
tragic  Vietnam  conflict.  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  Security  Council  with  its 
small  but  varied  membership,  provides 
a  good  forum  for  the  airing  of  Issues, 
for  the  clarification  of  the  positions  of 
the  parties,  and  for  the  mobilization  of 
world  concern.  I  know  also,  that  there 
is  no  procedural  obstacle  to  inviting  all 
the  parties  to  a  conflict,  whether  they 
be  UJ^.  members  or  not,  whether  they 
be  belligerent  groups  of  governments,  to 
participate  in  Security  Council  delibera- 
tions. 

Most  important,  I  know  on  the  basis 
of  experience  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  deliberations  and  exchanges  of  view 
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and  aearchlngs  for  compromise  at  the 
United  Nations  takes  place  In  the  glare 
of  the  televlBlMi  lights.  When  the  Secu- 
rity Council  becomes  zeized  of  a  vital 
Issue,  the  diplomatic  community  of  the 
world  Is  mobilized,  not  only  In  the  Coun- 
cil chamber  but  also  In  the  corridors  and 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  mem- 
ber missions  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  we  took  steps 
to  mobilize  the  diplomatic  community  of 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  view  that 
the  United  States  should  act  now  to  bring 
a  conflict  fraught  with  dangers  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  before  the 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  United  States  should 
insist  that  the  Vietnam  war  situation  be 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  should  not  hold  back  action  be- 
cause we  fear  that  France  or  Russia 
might  veto  our  efforts  to  bring  this  con- 
flict to  an  end. 

In  fact,  this  is  one  overwhelming  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  should  Insist 
on  action  by  the  United  Nations  in  order 
to  place  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

Communist  nations,  led  by  Red  China 
and  Russia,  have  so  successfully  propa- 
gandized the  world  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  nations  now  believe  that  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States 
alone  Is  responsible  for  the  heavy  prop- 
erty destruction  and  loss  of  life  now  being 
wrought  in  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  never  condoned  the  heavy 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  seemed  like  an  exercise  in  futility 
bound  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  Intended. 

I  strongly  disapprove  some  of  our  op- 
erations In  South  Vietnam  which  have 
led  to  excessive  profiteering  and  un- 
paralleled corruption  in  that  area. 

I  object  strenously,  however,  to  the 
charge  that  the  United  States  alone  Is 
responsible  for  the  holocaust  of  Vietnam. 
Had  Russia  been  willing  to  join  with 
England  in  reconvening  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference as  approved  by  both  sides  to  the 
conflict  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  probable 
that  North  Vietnam  would  not  have  been 
bombed. 

Had  Russia  not  made  every  effort  to 
intensify  and  continue  the  war,  thereby 
Intending  to  weaken  the  United  States 
militarily,  economically  and  politically, 
it  is  unlikely  that  Red  China  would  have 
been  spurred  to  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  program  which  already 
excels  that  of  France  and  which  can,  in 
a  few  years  time,  pose  a  threat  to  either 
Russia  or  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  a  common  charge  that  Rus- 
sia, working  through  Cuba,  is  even  now 
undertaking  to  create  other  Vietnams 
in  Latin  America. 

It  is  also  charged  that  the  President 
of  France,  without  the  support  of  the 
French  people,  is  promoting  insurrec- 
tion in  North  America. 

It  is  time  that  France  and  Russia  faced 
up  to  these  charges. 
By  insisting  upon  action  by  the  United 


Nations,  the  United  States  can  force  the 
Issue. 

If  either  or  both  of  these  nations 
vetoes  any  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
war  to  an  end,  they  will  have  admitted 
their  guilt  before  the  world. 

If  they  agree  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  T3JS.  as  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  world  peace,  then  it 
will  be  possible  to  restore  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  President  John- 
son will  force  this  issue  to  a  decision  in 
the  UJ*. — one  way  or  another — and  that 
the  United  States  will  honor  such 
decision. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commitcee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  support  the  statement  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  Members  of  this  body. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 ,  in  particular, 
have  urged  that  tiie  United  Nations  en- 
deavor to  bring  to  an  end  the  tragic  fight- 
ing now  going  on  in  Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  General.  Mr.  U  Thant, 
has  tried  time  after  time  in  his  personal 
capacity  to  bring  about  negotiations  be- 
tween hostile  parties.  Thus  far  his  efforts 
have  been  without  success.  But  it  is  my 
personal  view  that  he  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  mankind  for  his  work  for 
peace. 

Reasonable  men  may  differ  about  the 
best  way  of  getting  participants  and  in- 
terested parties  to  the  Vietnam  negotiat- 
ing table.  But  I  do  not  see  how  reason- 
able men  can  object  to  submitting  the 
subject  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  discus- 
sion in  the  United  Nations,  and  spe- 
cifically in  the  Security  Council. 

Almost  overlooked  because  of  our  daily 
preoccupation  with  bombing  missions, 
casualties,  and  the  elections  is  the  effort 
made  by  the  United  States  in  early  1966 
to  get  the  Security  Council  to  consider 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

On  January  31,  1966,  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  acting  largely  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate,  submitted 
a  resolution  to  the  Security  Council  call- 
ing for  "immediate  discussions  without 
preconditions — among  the  appropri- 
ate interested  governments  to  ar- 
range a  conference  looking  toward  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  the  establishment  of 
a  durable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

The  effort  came  to  naught  for  pro- 
cedural reasons  which  I  will  not  examine 
now.  However,  the  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  that  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
threaten  world  peace  and  for  that  rea- 
son there  is  no  more  important  subject 
for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations. 
Despite  that  fact,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  either  our  Government  or  govern- 
ments of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  giving  any  high  priority  to 
promoting  public.  United  Nations  debate 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  if  a  dozen  members  of  the  United 
Nations  were  as  persistent  in  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  United  Nations- Viet- 
nam settlement  as  some  Members  of 
this  body  we  might  get  some  action. 


I  urge  our  representative  at  the  United 
Nations  to  take  every  step  possible  to 
raise  this  issue  again.  I  also  suggest  that 
consideration  be  given  to  allowing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  present  their  views  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  NLF  is 
a  very  important  element  in  this  tragic 
struggle,  and  that  the  true  relationship 
of  the  NLF  to  this  struggle  has  been  mis- 
understood very  broadly.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  the  erroneous  view  of  admin- 
istration spokesmen  that  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  originally  and 
primarily  a  civil  war  among  rival  fac- 
tions in  the  south. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the 
Security  Council  might  result  in  recom- 
mendation- which  could  lead  to  a  cease- 
fire and  settlement  of  this  tragic  eoid  dis- 
astrous conflict. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  of  the  majority  lead- 
er of  the  3enate,  a  position  he  has  taken 
for  many  years,  and  which  he  has  em- 
phasized more  strongly  in  recent  weeks. 
The  submission  of  the  issue  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
acceptance  of  jurisdiction  would  be  a 
blessing,  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  borne  so  long  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  the  rule  of 
law  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  submis- 
sion of  the  issue  of  Vietnam  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  would  be  of  no  avail;  that 
jurisdiction  would  not  be  accepted  by  the 
Security  Council;  or  that  its  recommen- 
dations would  be  vetoed  or  that  they 
would  not  be  accepted.  This  argument  of 
possible  failure  is  no  argument  against 
the  duty  of  our  country  to  submit  the 
Issue  or  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  to  work  for 
a  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the 
war. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  which  our  country 
did  not  desire  and  which  it  has  sought  to 
settle  by  negotiation,  has  reached,  in  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  a  stage,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  endangers  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  has  no  Interest  in 
Vietnam  that  Is  not  shared  by  all  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  gen- 
uinely seek  peace  and  the  rule  of  law. 

If  the  United  States  will  do  its  duty  In 
submitting  this  issue  to  the  Security 
Council,  it  will  be  the  clear  duty  of  the 
Security  Council  to  accept  jurisdiction 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  propose  and 
require  peaceful  procedures  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  It  cannot  shirk  its 
plain  duty  under  any  threat. 

If  the  Security  Council  will  not  act, 
the  United  States  has  recourse  to  the 
General  Assembly  under  the  charter, 
and  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution 
which  the  United  States  sponsored, 
which  the  United  Nations  approved,  and 
xmder  which  it  has  established  peace- 
keeping operations  in  several  critical 
situations. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any 
other  great  power,  has  supported  the 
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United  Nations  with  its  resources  and 
the  sacrlflce  of  its  men  In  peacekeeping 
operations. 

We  recall  in  1956  and  1957,  conscious 
as  it  was  of  strong  ties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Israel,  and  at  that  time  with  France, 
the  United  States  stood  against  them  in 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
opposition  to  the  use  of  force  In  the 
settlement  of  disputes. 

The  situation  on  Vietnam  is  increas- 
ingly dangerous.  The  fragfle  system  of 
international  law  and  order  is  Increas- 
ingly shaken. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  world 
for  our  county,  to  submit  this  issue  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  expressing  the  wish  that  the 
Security  Council  take  imder  considera- 
tion the  situation  in  Vietnam,  as  has  been 
advanced  by  the  majority  leader  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  have 
spoken  to  that  point.  I  have  expressed 
my  views  on  this  matter  before.  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  international  consideration,  and 
that  the  Security  Council  is  perhaps  the 
best  agency  for  that  purpose.  The  entire 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council,  was  set  up  with  the 
idea  of  helping  to  maintain  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Certainly  this 
agency  should  be  called  upon  to  help 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  that 
the  Vietnam  situation  is  dangerous.  Any 
war  is  dangerous,  and  It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose that  the  United  Nations  was  orga- 
nized. In  order  that  there  might  be  quick 
action  when  required,  the  Security  Coim- 
cll  was  given  a  particularly  definite  and 
strong  place  in  the  keeping  of  the  pecM^e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  matter  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  another  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  supported  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  still  support  it.  Our  objective 
has  been  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  their  struggle  against  aggression  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  have  a 
government  of  their  choosing  and  that 
they  may  live  in  peace. 

Our  Government  has  all  along  shown  a 
willingness  to  meet  at  the  conference 
table.  We  liave  advocated  negotiations  to 
settle  this  war.  We  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  have  the  Security  Council  assume 
jurisdiction.  We  have  requested  that 
such  be  done. 

I  believe  that  the  time  Is  here  for  such 
action  and  I  earnestly  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  urging  such  action  by  either 
the  Security  Council  or,  if  because  of 


the  veto  there  it  cannot  be  done,  then, 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  mentioned  a  proceeding  under 
which  the  matter  could  be  carried  to  the 
General  Assembly  imder  the  resolution 
"Uniting  for  Peace."  That  resolution  was 
first  advanced  In  1950.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  were  members  of  the 
United  Nations  delegation  that  year.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  urge  that  action  be 
taken  and  I  believe  It  can  be  helpful  and 
forceful.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  his  con- 
cept that  the  United  States  should  sub- 
mit the  Vietnam  question  to  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
the  able  Senator  from  Montana  has 
pointed  out,  a  U.S.  resolution  has  been  on 
the  Security  Council's  agenda  since  early 
1966.  We  should  Insist  on  some  action 
regarding  this  resolution  by  the  United 
Nations. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  stiniggle 
which  too  many  people  seem  to  forget  at 
the  moment  Is  that  even  before  the 
Geneva  accord  was  signed  In  1954,  the 
Vietcong  was  actively  engaged,  by  means 
of  force,  cruelty,  and  terror,  in  trying 
physically  to  take  over  the  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

As  one  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  the 
17th  General  Assembly  in  1962,  I  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  reaction  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  this  conflict, 
which  can,  we  must  admit,  affect  the 
peace  and  future  of  the  world.  I  have  also 
been  extremely  disappointed  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  General.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  too  often,  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  General  have  been 
designed  more  to  make  the  United  States 
appear  as  an  imperialistic  nation  rather 
than  to  make  us  appear  for  what  we 
really  are;  namely,  a  nation  desiring  only 
to  see  that  the  physical  seciuity  of  South 
Vietnam  is  made  whole,  and  that  the 
people  have  a  right  and  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  economic  and  political 
viability. 

Mr.  President,  article  1  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  this  unique  organization.  Among 
those  purposes  is  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  If  the 
United  Nations  is  ever  to  live  up  to  this 
objective  it  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  Nations  to  do  it. 

Thus,  I  say  that  the  challenge  Is 
clear.  I  think  we  should  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  United  Nations — to  which  we 
have  contributed  so  much,  not  only  in  the 
quest  for  peace  but  also  in  our  willing- 
ness to  commit  our  dollars — with  the  idea 
that  we  would  be  submitting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  one  organization  in  the  world 
in  which  almost  every  major  and  minor 
country  participates. 

I  think  the  words  today  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  this  respect 
are  entirely  correct.  I  hope  that  many 
others  will  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 


in    Vietnam    has    become    a    national 
tragedy. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  so  much  been  sacrlflced  for  so  little. 
If  there  Is  any  possible  way  for  the 
United  Nations  to  expedite  the  settle- 
ment of  this  wretched  war,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  re- 
lentlessly pursue  each  avenue  within  the 
U.N.  that  holds  out,  however  faintly, 
some  promise  of  action  for  peace. 

It  has  been  said  that  recourse  to  the 
United  Nations  will  prove  futile,  that  a 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council,  if  fol- 
lowed up,  will  lead  only  to  a  Russian 
veto. 

If  this  is  so,  I  Join  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  we  should 
let  the  onus  fall  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  also  been  said  that,  inasmuch  as 
neither  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam nor  China  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  since  they  refuse  to 
recognize  or  acknowledge  the  compe- 
tency of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  pointless 
to  pursue  the  matter  further  in  the  U.N. 

But  no  one  can  know,  for  sure,  what 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  do  if  he  were  con- 
fronted with  a  U.N.  resolution  calling  for 
a  cease-fire  and  setting  forth  terms  for 
the  settlement  of  the  war. 

We  should  not  be  dissuaded  by  such 
arguments  from  carrying  the  matter,  as 
far  as  we  can,  in  the  United  Nations.  For 
none  of  us  has  the  cap>acity  to  foretell 
or  accurately  to  predict  the  future  ac- 
tions of  either  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  or  the  Government  of  China. 

Finally,  it  has  been  Intimated  that 
world  opinion  may  have  so  settled  against 
us  in  Vietnam  that  a  resolution  could 
emerge  in  the  United  Nations,  If  it  were 
pressed  for  there,  that  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States. 

If  this  is  so,  then  It  Is  time  for  the 
American  people  to  know  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
Senators  wil"  concur  with  me,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam to  follow  every  path  in  the  United 
Nations  which  could  contribute  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war.  The  pos- 
sible paths  are  several: 

There  is  the  role  played  by  the  Secre- 
tary General,  who  has  already  tried, 
when  occasions  were  opportune,  to  find 
the  diplomatic  doors  which  might  lead  to 
the  negotiating  table.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility for  action  In  the  Security  Council, 
if  we  were  to  press  for  a  vote  on  our  res- 
olution. Should  a  veto  actually  be  cast, 
either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  France, 
then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  resolution- 
for-peace  procedure  which  might  take 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  any  case,  I  think  we  must  not  be 
remiss  in  exploring  each  of  these  paths. 
If  they  all  lead  to  a  dead  end.  how  can 
we  know  it  without  going  the  distance? 

I    join    the    distinguished    majority 
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leader  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  who  have  urged  this  course 
of  action — and  I  recommend  it  strongly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARI50N.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  majority  leader 
and  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  on 
bringing  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the 
Security  Council. 

The  present  greatest  threat  to  world 
peace  is  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  The 
greatest  source  of  international  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States  Is  the  war  it 
Is  conducting  there.  It  Is  the  most  dis- 
couraging and  frustrating  war  in  which 
our  Nation  has  been  Involved.  Yet,  the 
one  forum  where  the  entire  question  may 
be  aired  has  not  been  utilized  in  the 
search  for  a  way  out.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  tragic  Irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  late  Jan- 
uary of  1966,  the  United  States  managed 
to  have  the  question  of  Vietnam  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the-Securlty  Council. 
In  my  view,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  re- 
newal of  this  initiative,  and  the  Security 
Council  is  the  appropriate  site.  For  two 
of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  are  also  cochairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  current  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  Canada  and  India, 
are  members  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  on  Indochina,  set  up  at 
Geneva.  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
If  the  other  member  of  that  Commission, 
Poland,  which  Is  also  a  UN  member,  be 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  I  would  think  that  every  other  party 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  also  be 
Invited. 

I  do  not  believe  that  bringing  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  to  the  United  Nations 
would  be  damaging  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  United  States.  For  the  United 
Nations  Is  hurt  when  it  avoids  its  re- 
sponsibilities, not  when  it  attempts  to 
grapple  with  them.  The  United  States  is 
hurt  In  the  eyes  of  many  people,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  utilizing  the 
means  most  readily  at  hand  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  UrUted  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  Is  the  arena  where  the  nations 
put  themselves  on  the  record.  Even  if 
that  record  should  be  critical  of  this 
country,  it  is  better  to  face  that  criticism 
openly,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
United,  States  is  fully  committed  to  ex- 
ploring every  feasible  avenue  in  the 
search  for  peace.  As  a  former  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.,  I  urge  this  initiative. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  consider  It 
both  a  responsibility  and  a  privilege  to 
take  part  In  this  significant  discussion 
here  today,  for  I  have  bec^  and  am  deeply 
convinced  of  the  need  to  utilize  the  fuU 
potential  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  seeking  an  honorable  way  to 
peace  in  Vietnam.  And  I  am  proud  to  as- 
sociate miyself  with  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
nzLD],  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morsi],  and  other  Senators  who 
have  long  championed  this  important 
initiative. 
The  Security  Council  imder  the  UJJ. 


Charter  has  more  than  adequate  power 
and  authority  to  aid  a  solution  of  the 
Vietnam  problem.  There  are  many  ap- 
proaches which  the  Council  might  follow, 
including  direct  actions  by  the  Council  or 
Indirect  approaches  calling  on  other 
bodies  to  act.  This  is  not  the  place  to  try 
to  advocate  a  proper  course  of  action 
for  the  Council  to  take,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  suggest  some  of  the  many  possi- 
bilities open  to  it.  As  the  Security  Council 
Resolution  introduced  on  January  31, 
1966.  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  states,  the 
Council  could  call  for  "immediate  dis- 
cussions with  preconditions  to  arrange  a 
conference  looking  toward  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
1962  and  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia."  As  a  first  step, 
it  might  arrange  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities under  effective  supervision,  as  the 
U.S.  resolution  states. 

U.N.  authorities,  peacekeeping  forces 
and  observer  groups,  some  authorized  by 
the  Security  Council  and  others  by  the 
General  Assembly,  have  successfully  per- 
formed a  number  of  peacemaking  func- 
tions which  could  have  application  in 
Vietnam.  These  include  the  separation 
of    opposing    forces,    facilitating    their 
withdrawal,  seaUng  off  borders,  observ- 
ing and  reporting  on  border  violations, 
maintaining  internal  order,  and  super- 
vising the  conduct  of  elections.  The  many 
techniques  of  peaceful  settlement  men- 
tioned in  chapter  VI  of  the  charter  in- 
clude arbitration  and  mediation,  both  of 
which  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
U.S.  draft  resolution  of  January  31,  1966. 
If  the  Security  Council  should  summon 
a  meeting  of  all  relevant  parties  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  Vietnam,  there  is  of 
course  no  absolute  assurance  that  the 
Council,  with  all  it  influence,  would  suc- 
ceed in  ending  hostilities  and  restoring 
conditions  of  peace,  where  so  many  other 
major  efforts  have  failed.  But  at  least, 
Mr.  President,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  respective  positions  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  should  emerge.  Moreover, 
the  organ  of  the  United  Nations  with 
primary  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity would  at  least  have  been  an  effort 
to   carry  out  its   grave   responsibilities. 
On  a  matter  so  vital  to  hopes  for  a  peace- 
ful world,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  our 
Government,  following  the  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  on  September  3  and  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional   gov- 
ernment, should  press  with  utmost  vigor 
in  the  Council  for  the  fullest  exploration 
of  the  Vietnam  problem.  This  is  neces- 
sary as  a  warranty  of  our  own  good  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  as  the  interna- 
tional community's  principal  organ  of 
peace,  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
sincere  hopes  that  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  honorably  settled. 

As  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncEN]  has  just  pointed  out, 
there  are  many  concerned  Americans 
who  do  not  realize  our  Government  has 
even  seriously  suggested  the  Security 
Council  move  on  the  Vietnam  problem. 
Small  wonder  if  persons  elsewhere  ii.  the 
world  have  no  awareness  of  our  effort 
to  have  the  Security  Council  move. 

When  I  returned  in  June  from  a  visit 
to  Vietnam  and  several  other  Asian  na- 
tions,  I  recommended   every   effort   be 


made  to  bring  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tively into  the  resolution  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  It  is  a  tragic  war;  its  end  must 
be  had.  There  were  those  who  replied, 
then  and  now,  that  the  United  Nations 
is  too  entangled  with  procedural  and 
power  conflicts  to  be  a  means  of  ending 
the  war.  That  is  no  reason  for  not  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort.  It  is  the  best  instru- 
ment we  have  at  hand.  We  must  use  it. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  has  just  pointed  out,  we 
should  and  must  do  all  that  is  possible 
in  pursuit  of  this  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
for  the  Record  that  he  is  the  one  man 
in  the  Senate  who  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  proposal  to  take  this  matter 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  has  advanced  many  legal 
arguments  in  respect  to  his  position,  and 
it  has  taken  time  for  some  of  those  argu- 
ments to  sink  in  and  the  validity  of  his 
proposals  to  be  taken  at  their  real  value. 
Before  I  yield  to  him,  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  of  those  Senators  who 
have  spoken  this  morning,  nine  of  us 
have  been  former  U.S.  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  think  that  speaks 
well  of  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  represent  this  coun- 
try in  that  body  to  make  their  feelings 
knovm  on  this  particular  occasion. 

So  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  honors  me  by  yielding  to 
me.  I  appreciate  very  much  his  com- 
ments, but  he  has  been  my  leader  from 
the  very  beginning. 

With  reference  to  our  being  members 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been 
convinced  for  a  long,  long  time  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sig- 
natories to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
should  assume  their  obligations  to  the 
charter  by  themselves  voting  to  take 
United  Nations  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  not  a  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  alone.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Russia  and  France,  too,  because 
it  is  frequently  said  they  would  veto  such 
a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council.  But 
it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  Canada,  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Japan — yes,  of  India,  of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  and 
every  signatory  to  the  charter,  for  their 
signatures  carried  a  pledge  that  when 
there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace  anywhere 
in  the  world,  they  would  join  in  a  united 
action  to  enforce  the  peace.  That  is  the 
obligation  which  every  signatory  to  the 
charter  has,  and  each  is  derelict  to  its 
responsibility  under  its  signature  in  not 
carrying  out  multilateral  action  in  trying 
to  bring  to  an  end  this  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  can- 
not bring  about  peace  to  the  world  on 
a  bilateral  negotiated  basis.  I  think  it  is 
hopeless.  We  can  bring  about  a  truce;  we 
can  kill  and  injure  enough  people  to 
force  a  surrender.  That  will  not  bring 
peace.  It  only  means  that  for  decades  to 
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come  we  will  continue  to  sacrifice  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  violating  any  con- 
fidence in  saying  that  on  May  1  and  May 
3  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  had  conversations 
with  the  President  and  his  foreign  policy 
advisers  as  we  pressed  on  that  group 
to  submit  this  matter  for  final  determi- 
nation. I  want  to  make  that  comment 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  being  unfairly  criticized  in 
many  quarters.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  tried,  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  try,  to  find  an  honorable  way 
to  settle  this  dispute.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  President  agrees  with  my 
position  or  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  he  is  openminded 
about  It.  That  is  why  he  asked  to  con- 
sult with  us.  He  is  openminded  about  it. 

We  ourselves  need  to  press  before  the 
United  Nations  a  different  type  of  reso- 
lution than  the  United  States  has  sub- 
mitted, for  we  have  yet  to  send  a  reso- 
lution that  deals  with  the  substantive 
issue.  I  have  prepared  legal  memoran- 
dums with  regard  to  our  relations  vis-a- 
vis  Asia.  In  these  memorandums  I  pointed 
out  that  we  have  to  submit  a  resolution  in 
which  we  propose  a  means  of  dealing 
with  Vietnam.  I  have  urged  that  we 
pledge  to  abide  by  whatever  final  reso- 
lution the  U  J^.  may  adopt.  That  we  have 
not  done.  The  only  resolution  we  have 
sent  to  the  United  Nations  is  one  in 
which  we  asked  the  Security  Council 
to  put  it  on  its  agenda.  That  is  where  it 
Is  going  to  stay  imtil  the  United  States 
fulfills  its  complete  commitment — 
namely,  asking  the  Security  Council  to 
take  jurisdiction  and  pledging  that  we 
will  abide  by  the  resiit.  That  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  substitution  of  Intema- 
natlonal  law  for  the  law  of  the  jimgle. 
It  means  that  if  the  Security  Council 
takes  jurisdiction  and  says  we  must  cease 
the  bombing,  that  we  cease  the  bombing; 
or  if  it  says  we  must  draw  lines  we  can 
defend,  then  we  must  draw  lines  we  can 
defend;  or  If  it  says,  "Take  your  troops 
home,"  that  we  take  them  home. 

We  are  either  going  to  be  a  party  to 
the  substitution  of  the  law  of  the  world 
as  we  find  it  in  international  law  doc- 
trines or  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
alienate  and  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
world,  because  we  are  substituting  the 
jungle  law  of  military  might.  We  are 
seeking  to  supplant  the  rule  of  law  with 
American  military  domination. 

So  I  think  it  Is  highly  important  that 
we  submit  such  a  resolution.  I  have  said 
tills  so  many  times  during  the  last  4 
years,  but  I  say  it  once  again,  because  it 
needs  to  be  said,  because  the  people  must 
understand  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  establish  peace  on  any  basis  of  a 
unilateral  policeman's  rule. 

We  have  to  do  more  than  that.  I  think 
we  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  if 
the  Security  Council  does  veto  such  a 
resolution,  then  our  President  will  appeal 
to  the  world  through  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  Read  the 
charter  again.  I  have  pleaded  for  years 
that  we  establish  the  precedent  whereby 
we  ask  for  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  enforce  peace  In  Southeast 


Asia.  I  am  sorry  that  precedent  was 
established  by  Russia  in  connection  with 
the  Middle  East.  We  should  have  estab- 
lished it  3  years  ago  in  connection  with 
Southeast  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  power  exists. 
Do  you  know  what  I  think  would  happen 
if  we  went  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
offered  to  abide  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
the /United  Nations?  I  think  we  would 
get  a  minimum  of  80  votes  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  need  to  follow 
this  course  of  action  is  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  do  not  like  to  countervene 
the  United  States.  We  are  the  most  pow- 
erful Nation  on  earth.  In  fact,  we  give 
foreign  aid  to  more  than  90  of  them.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  to  get  countries  to  go 
against  us  when  they  are  also  recipients 
of  our  aid. 

But  we  owe  just  this  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  the  next  and  the  next,  of 
American  boys  and  girls.  As  public  offi- 
cers, we  ought  to  think  beyond  the  next 
election  and  in  terms  of  the  next  century. 
If  we  are  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come, 
then  we  must  stop  this  unilateral  course 
of  action  we  are  following  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which,  in  my  judgment,  day  by  day 
moves  us  closer  to  the  danger  of  the  mas- 
sive war  involving  Red  China,  and  ulti- 
mately involving  Russia. 

So  I  plead  again  for  support  for  the 
majority  leader,  and  for  support  for  the 
President,  because  I  think  if  once  it  be- 
comes understood  by  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  no  longer  have  the  right, 
unilaterally,  to  tell  Asia  what  Its  course 
of  action  shall  be,  then  the  American 
people  will  make  clear  that  they  want  our 
Government  to  seek  to  bring  a  multi- 
lateral solution  to  this  problem  instead 
of  a  imilateral  U.S.  solution.  We  will  then 
have  some  chance  of  substituting  the 
rule  of  law  for  our  military  might. 

Do  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  bringing  in,  imder 
either  Security  Council  jurisdiction  or 
General  Assembly  jurisdiction,  an  ex- 
panded membership  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. That  is  why,  more  than  3  years 
ago,  in  one  of  the  memorandums  I  pre- 
pared, I  urged  General  Assembly  juris- 
diction, including  the  Geneva  Accords 
members,  with  their  membership  ex- 
panded. That  would  bring  in  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
provide  the  answer  to  the  argument  that 
because  they  are  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  therefore  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  the  suitable  body. 

Read  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It 
does  not  call  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace  involving  only  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  calls  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace  no  matter  what  nations,  members 
or  nonmembers,  are  violating  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  can  very  well  consider  a  United 
Nations  jurisdiction  expanded  to  in- 
clude nations  that  are  not  members, 
making  perfectly  clear  that  whether 
they  come  in  and  cooperate  or  not,  the 
peace  will  be  enforced. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  review 
again,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  number  of  instances  in  the  life 


of  the  United  Nations  in  which  peace 
has  been  enforced.  But  do  not  forget  it 
was  the  United  Nations  that  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  a  war  between  Pakistan 
and  India.  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
United  Nations  that  mantalns  peace  In 
Cyprus  today.  Do  not  forget  it  was  the 
United  Nations  that  moved  into  the 
Congo.  Do  not  forget  that  besides  its  so- 
called  troop  enforcement  policies,  the 
United  Nations,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  one  of  the  speeches  today,  through  the 
Secretary  General,  has  intervened  many 
times  to  seek  to  bring  to  an  enu  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that 
our  Government  and  the  people  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  governments  of 
all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  and 
their  people,  including,  for  example. 
West  Germany — which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  but  nevertheless 
a  great  power  in  Europe — ought  to  throw 
their  moral  influence  on  the  side  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  They  should  do  that, 
intead  of  seeking,  as  Germany  has  done 
up  until  this  moment,  including  during 
the  recent  visit  of  its  Chancellor  to  the 
United  States,  to  evade  and  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  the  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  Southeast  Asia;  for  that  threat 
involves  the  German  people  as  well  as 
the  Russians,  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Canadians  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  our 
President  that  we  would  bswik  him  up 
completely  if  he  made  the  appeal  that  I 
think  should  be  made  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  over  jurisdiction,  to  the  end 
that  this  war  might  be  settled  by  multi- 
iQfpj-oi  flctlon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  "Rie  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  compliment  our  majority 
leader  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken 
in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
there  is  no  time  available,  unless  it  be 
obtained  by  imanlmous  consent. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  require? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  1  minute  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  our  majority  leader  for  his 
efforts  to  establish  avenues  for  ^he  settle- 
ment of  the  war  now  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
position  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
administration  to  call  on  the  Security 
Council  to  take  the  lead  in  this  effort. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP   1961,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  1872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNToyA  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  to  the  bill  (S.  1872>  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
puri>oses  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  section  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Skc.  2.  LaMrrAxioN  on  Fiscal  Year  Au- 
thorizations.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969." 

PART  I 

Chapter   1 — Policy 

Sbc.  101.  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"S»c.  102.  Statement  or  Policy. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that  the  freedom,  security,  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  are  best  sus- 
tained In  a  commiinlty  of  free,  secure,  and 
prospering  naUons.  In  particular,  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  threat  to  world  peace 
posed  by  aggression  and  subversion  wherever 
they  occur,  and  that  ignorance,  want,  and  de- 
spair breed  the  extremism  and  violence  which 
lead  to  aggression  and  subversion.  The  Con- 
gress declares  therefore  that  it  is  not  only 
expressive  of  our  sense  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  compassion  but  also  important  to  our 
national  security  that  the  United  States, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  efforts  as- 
sist the  people  of  less  developed  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
resources  essential  for  development  and  to 
build  the  economic,  political,  and  social  in- 
stitutions which  will  meet  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life,  with  freedom,  and  in  peace. 

"In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  principles  of  Increased  economic  coopera- 
tion and  trade  among  countries,  freedom  of 
the  press,  Information,  and  religion,  freedom 
of  navigation  in  international  waterways,  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  private  persona 
to  travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 
without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion. 
The  Congress  further  declares  that  any  dis- 
tinction made  by  foreign  nations  between 
American  citizens  of  race,  color,  or  religion  In 
the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  personal 
or  other  rights  available  to  American  citizens 
Is  repugnant  to  our  principles.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  all  parts  of  this  Act  these  prin- 
ciples shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our 
relations  with  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  which  are  in  controversy  with 
each  other  as  to  promote  an  adjudication  of 
the  Issues  InvoIvMl  by  means  of  international 
law  procedures  avaUable  to  the  parties. 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  should  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  following  principles: 
"First,  development  Is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  people  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  themselves.  Assistance  from 
th«  United  States  shall  be  used  In  support 
of,  rather  than  substitution  for.  the  self- 
belp  efforts  that  are  essential  to  successful 
development  programs,  and  shall  be  concen- 
trated in  those  countries  that  take  positive 
steps  to  help  themselves.  Maximum  effort 
shall  be  made,  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  to  stimulate  the  Involvement  of  the  peo- 
ple In  tbe  development  process  through  the 


encouragement  of  democratic  participation 
in  private  and  local  governmental  activities 
and  institution-building  appropriate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  recipient  nations. 

"Second,  the  tasks  of  successful  develop- 
ment In  some  instances  require  the  active  in- 
volvement and  cooperation  of  many  coun- 
tries on  a  multilateral  basis.  Therefore,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  other  coun- 
tries shall  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  development  programs  and 
projects  so  that  the  cost  of  such  common 
undertakings,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  may  be  shared  equitably  by  all. 

"Third,  assistance  shall  be  utilized  to  en- 
courage regional  cooperation  by  less  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems  and  tne  development  of  shared 
resources. 

"Fourth,  the  first  objects  of  assistance  shall 
be  to  support  the  efforts  of  less  developed 
countries  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of 
their  peoples  for  sufficient  food,  good  health, 
home  ownership  and  decent  housing,  and  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  required  to  make  their  own  way  for- 
ward to  a  brighter  future.  In  supporting  these 
objectives,  particular  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  utilization  of  resources  for  food 
production  and  voluntary  family  planning. 

"Fifth,  assistance  shall  wherever  practi- 
cable be  constituted  of  United  States  com- 
modities and  services  furnished  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  other  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  Improve  its  balance  of  payments 
position. 

"Sixth,  assistance  shall  be  furnished  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  operations  so  that  the  United 
States  obtains  maximum  possible  effective- 
ness for  each  dollar  spent. 

"Seventh,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  furnishing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, disposal  of  excess  property,  and 
United  States  payments  to  international 
lending  institutions,  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  complement 
and  be  coordinated  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  part. 

"It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  To  help  promote 
that  objective,  the  United  States  shall  en- 
courage, as  part  of  pacific  settlement,  direct 
talks  among  the  parties  concerned,  using 
such  third  party  or  United  Nations  assist- 
ance as  they  may  wish.  To  this  end,  the 
President  should  imdertake  immediately  (1) 
a  thorough  review  of  the  needs  of  the  several 
countries  of  that  area,  and  (2)  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  United  States  policies  aimed  at  help- 
ing meet  those  needs  and  securing  a  per- 
manent peace  In  the  area. 

"It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  any  case  in  which  any  foreign  coun- 
try has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  the  President  should  sus- 
pend assistance  to  such  country  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  including  any  program  de- 
signed to  complement  assistance  under  this 
Act  (such  as  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954) .  When  dip- 
lomatic relations  are  resumed,  a  further 
study  should  be  made  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis  to  determine  whether  United  States 
foreign  policy  objectives  would  be  served 
by  extending  assistance  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  including  any  program  designed 
to  complement  such  assistance." 

Chapter  2 — Development  Assistance 

title  i development  loan  fund 

Sec  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  20Hb),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  201(d),  which  relates  to  rates 
of  interest,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1 


per  centum"  and  substituting  "2  per  cen- 
tum". 

(c)  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$750,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969"  and  substituting  ",  $450,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

(d)  Section  205,  which  relates  to  transfers 
to  International  lending  Institutions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "only". 

(2)  Strike  out  "or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation"  and  substitute  "the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  or  the  Asian 
Development  Bank". 

(e)  At  the  end  of  such  title  I,  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  207.  Purposes  of  Development  As- 
sistance.— In  furnishing  development  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  the  President  shall 
place  appropriate  emphasis  on — 

"(a)  assuring  maximum  participation  in 
the  task  of  economic  development  by  the 
people  of  less  developed  countries  through 
the  encouragement  of  strong  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  institutions  needed  for  a 
progressive  democratic  society; 

"(b)  programs  directed  at  enabling  a  coun- 
try to  meet  the  food  needs  of  its  people  from 
its  own  resources,  including  the  furnishing 
of  technical  knowledge  and  of  resources 
necessary  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity; assistance  for  improved  storage,  trans- 
portation, marketing,  and  credit  facilities 
(including  provision  for  foreign  currency 
loans  to  small  farmers),  cooperatives,  water 
conservation  programs,  and  adaptive  re- 
search programs;  and  technological  advice: 
Provided,  That  relief  from  the  immediate 
threat  of  famine,  hunger,  and  malnutrition 
may  be  provided  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  and  that  assistance  provided 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
should  complement  assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  Act; 

"(c)  assisting  recipient  countries  In  their 
efforts  to  meet  increasing  neCils  for  trained 
manpower  In  their  development  efforts  by 
Improving  education  planning  and  research, 
training  teachers  and  administrators,  devel- 
oping and  constructing  educational  institu- 
tions, and  using  modern  educational  tech- 
nology; 

"(d)  developing  programs  to  combat  mal- 
nutrition, to  control  and  eradicate  disease, 
to  clear  slums,  and  to  provide  adequate  and 
safe  drinking  water,  adequate  sewage  dis- 
posal systems,  overall  health  education,  ma- 
ternal and  child  care,  and  voluntary  family 
planning  services  which  shall,  where  feasi- 
ble, be  Included  as  part  of  programs  of  ma- 
terial and  child  care,  and  other  public 
health  assistance;  and 

"(e)  other  important  development  activi- 
ties Including  assistance  for  programs  to  as- 
sist Industrial  development;  the  growth  of 
free  labor  unions,  cooperatives,  and  volun- 
tary agencies;  Improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  systems;  develop- 
ment of  capabilities  for  sound  economic 
planning  and  public  administration;  urban 
development;  and  modernization  of  existing 
laws  to  facilitate  economic  development. 

"Sec.  208.  Self-Help  Criteria. — In  deter- 
mining whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  should  furnish  development 
assistance  to  a  country  under  this  chapter 
the  President  shall  take  Into  account — 

"(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  its  needs  and  capabilities  to  Increase  food 
production  and  Improve  the  means  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  food; 

"(b)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
creating  a  favorable  climate  for  private  en- 
terprise and  investment,  both  domestic  and 
foreign; 

"(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  government 
of  the  country  is  increasing  the  role  of  the 
people  in  the  developmental  process; 

"(d)  the  extent  to  which  the  country's 
governmental  expenditures  are  allocated  to 
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key  developmental  areas,  Including  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education,  and  not  diverted 
for  unnecessary  military  purposes  or  to  In- 
tervention In  the  affairs  of  other  free  and 
Independent  nations; 

"(e)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
wilUng  to  make  contributions  of  Its  own  to 
the  projects  and  programs  for  which  the 
assistance  is  provided; 

"(f)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  Is 
making  economic,  social,  and  political  re- 
forms, such  as  tax  collection  Improvements 
and  changes  in  land  tenure  arrangements, 
that  will  enable  It  to  achieve  developmental 
objectives  more  efficiently  and  Justly;   and 

"(g)  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
otherwise  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
termination to  take  effective  self-help 
measures. 

"Sec.  209.  Multilateral  and  Regional 
Programs. — (a)  Multilateral  Programs. — 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  planning  and 
administration  of  development  assistance  by, 
or  under  the  sponsorship  of,  multilateral 
lending  Institutions  and  other  International 
organizations  may.  In  some  Instances,  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
that  assistance  through  participation  of 
other  donors  in  the  development  effort,  Im- 
proved coordination  of  policies  and  programs, 
pooling  of  knowledge,  avoidance  of  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  manpower,  and  greater 
encouragement   of  self-help   performance. 

"(b)  Regional  Programs. — It  is  further 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  where 
problems  or  opportunities  are  common  to 
two  or  more  countries  in  a  region.  In  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  power,  watershed  de- 
velopment, disease  control,  and  establish- 
ment of  development  banks,  these  countries 
often  can  more  effectively  resolve  such  prob- 
lems and  exploit  such  opportunities  by  Join- 
ing together  In  regional  organizations  or 
working  together  on  regional  programs,  (2) 
that  assistance  often  can  be  utilized  more 
efficiently  In  regional  programs  than  In  sepa- 
rate country  programs,  and  (3)  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  consistent  with 
the  purjKJses  of  this  Act  assistance  under 
this  Act  should  be  furnished  so  as  to  encour- 
age less  developed  countries  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  regional  development 
programs." 

title  II — technical  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment grants 
Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, which  relates  to  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  211(d) ,  which  relates  to  a  ceU- 
Ing  on  assistance  to  United  States  research 
and  educational  institutions,  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  substitute 
"$20,000,000". 

(2)  After  the  words  "may  be  used"  Insert 
the  words  "during  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969". 

(c)  Section  212,  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  .221.  Authorization. — To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  211,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

(d)  Section  214(c),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  American  schools  and  hospi- 
tals abroad.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untu  expended." 


(e)  Section  214(d) ,  which  relates  to  special 
foreign  currency  authorization  for  fi^scal  year 

1967,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the 
Girl's  College  of  Israel,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1968,  $1,000,000  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States." 

(f )  At  the  end  of  such  title  n  of  chapter  2, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Fish  and  Other  Protein  Con- 
centrates.— (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  fish  and  other  protein  concentrates  as  a 
practical  means  of  reducing  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies in  less  developed  countries  and 
areas.  This  program  shall  include — 

"  ( 1 )  studies  and  activities  relating  to  food 
technology; 

"(2)  development  of  suitable  marketing 
techniques; 

"(3)  development  of  consumer  acceptance 
programs;  and 

"(4)  feeding  programs  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  nutritional  value  of  fish  and  other 
protein  concentrates  as  a  diet  supplement. 

"In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  such  technical 
groups  or  agencies  as  may  be  helpful  with 
such  activities.  In  accordance  with  section 
601(b)  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  en- 
courage full  participation  In  such  program 
by  United  States  private  enterprise. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  part  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  Is  urged  to 
use  at  least  $2,500,000  of  such  funds  for  such 
purposes." 

TITLE  m — investment  guaranties 

Sec.  104.  Title  in  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment 
guaranties.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  221(b),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority  for  Investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  (B),  strike  out  "and". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (l)(C),  strike  out  the 
colon  and  substitute  ",  and". 

(3)  After  paragraph  (1)  (C)  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  loss  of  equity  Investment  from  such 
risks  as  the  President  may  determine,  other 
than  loss  arising  from  fraud  or  misconduct 
for  which  the  investor  is  responsible:  Pro- 
vided, That  compensation  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  exceed  50  p>er  centum  of 
the  investor's  loss : ". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (1),  amend  the  proviso 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  the  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  Issued  under  this  paragraph  (1) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $9,000,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$125,000,000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  subpyaragraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  and". 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  ImpKjrtant  In  the  furtherance 
of  the  purp>osee  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss,  due  to  such  risks  and  up>on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, of — 

"(A)  any  loan  Investment  for  housing 
projects  with  appropriate  participation  by 
the  private  investor  in  the  loan  risk, 

"(B)  any  loan  investment  for  credit 
unions,  or 

"(C)  any  other  Investment  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  75  p^er  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate approved  investment  in  the  project: 
Provided,  That  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 


velopment projects  furthering  social  prog- 
ress and  the  development  of  small  independ- 
ent business  enterprises:  Provided  further. 
That  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  of  equity  Invest- 
ment arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for 
which  the  investor  is  responsible,  or  for  any 
loss  of  loan  Investment  arising  out  of  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  for  which  the  investor 
Is  responsible:  Provided  further.  That  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $575,000,000,  guar- 
anties issued  under  this  paragraph  (2)  for 
other  than  housing  projects  similar  to  those 
Insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  not  exceed  $415.- 
000,000,  and  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  credit  unions  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  this 
authority  shall  continue  until  June  30,  1971." 

(b)  Section  222,  which  relates  to  general 
provisions  for  investment  guaranties,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  after  the  words 
"shall  be  available  for  meeting"  Insert  the 
words  "necessary  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  221,  224,  and  231  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  expenses  p)ertalnlng  to  per- 
sonnel, supplies,  and  printing)  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  in  an- 
nual appropriations  Acts,  for  meeting". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  after  the  words  "in 
section  222(b)"  insert  the  following:  "(ex- 
cluding fees  required  for  purpyoses  other  than 
the  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaran- 
ties)". 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  allowable 
rate  of  interest  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  as  of  the 
date  the  project  covered  by  the  investment 
is  officially  authorized  by  him  and,  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  contract,  he  may  amend 
such  rate  at  his  discretion,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  223.  which  relates  to  defini- 
tions, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  p>aragraph  (a),  after  the  words 
"services  pursuant  to  a"  insert  the  words 
"lease  or". 

(2)  Paragraph  (c)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Immediately  after  "owned  by  the 
United  States  citizens.  Insert  the  following: 
"or  nonprofit  associations  and  voluntary 
agencies  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory,". 

(B)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of  any 
loan  investment  a  final  determination  of 
eligibility  may  be  made  at  the  time  the 
guarantee  is  Issued;  in  all  other  cases,  the 
Investor  must  be  eligible  at  the  time  a  claim 
arises  as  well  as  at  the  time  the  guarantee 
Is  issued." 

(d)  Section  224(c).  which  relates  to  hous- 
ing projects  in  Latin  American  countries,  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$450,000,000" 
and  "$300,000,000"  and  substituting  "$600,- 
000,000"  and  "$350,000,000".  respectively;  (2) 
by  striking  out  "misconduct"  and  substitut- 
ing "misrepresentation",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out   "1969"   and   substituting   "1971". 


TITLE    rv- 


-SURVEYS   OF   INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec.  15.  Title  TV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  invest- 
ment opportunities.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  232  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "1965"  and  substituting  "1968"  and  by 
striking  out  "$2,100,000"  and  substituting 
"$4,880,000". 

(b)  Section  233  is  amended  by  striking  out 
in  paragraph  (a)  "substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens"  and  sub- 
stituting "of  which  at  least  33 'a  per  centum 
of  the  beneficial  ownership  is  held  by  United 
States  citizens". 
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Ttnm  Ti — ^ALUAircx  *ob  pmocaxBa 
Sac.   lOO.  Title  VI  of  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of  tbe  Poralgn  AaBlst«nc«  Act  of  1001,  m 
amended,  wtUcli  relate*  to  tbe  Alliance  for 
Progreas,  ia  amended  aa  followa: 

(a)  Section  351(h)  of  the  Foreign  Aaalat- 
anee  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended,  which  relatea 
to  transfers  to  International  lending  Institu- 
tions, la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  "named  In  section 
305"  Insert  "(other  than  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment BaJik)". 

(3)  Immediately  after  "for  use"  insert  "in 
Latin  America". 

(b)  Section  362,  which  relatea  to  authori- 
sation, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "and  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yean  IMS  and  1969.  •750,000,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  tSTS.OOCOOO". 

(2)  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
252.  AiTTHoaissATioN. — oa"  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  $714,000  for  grants  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  actlyities  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  in  accordance  with  the  purpoaee  of 
this  ttUe." 


rrrvm  Vm SOOTHKAST   ASIA    MtTT-TTLATTRAI.   ANT 

RZGION'AL  PROGRAMS 

Sbc.  107.  Title  vm  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
Of  tha  Pofelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Southeast  Asia 
Multilateral  and  Regional  Programs,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  273. 

RR^  tC UTILIZATION  OT  DEMOCXATIC  INSTITa- 

TIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sac.  108.  Section  281  of  title  IX  of  the  Fbr- 
•Ign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relatea  to  utilization  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions in  development.  Is  amended  by  in- 
nrttng  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  281." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
this  title,  programs  under  this  chapter  shall — 

"(1)  recognize  the  differing  needs,  desires. 
and  capacities  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
developing  countries  and  areas; 

"(2)  use  the  Intellectual  resources  of  such 
countries  and  areas  In  conjunction  with  as- 
alatance  provided  under  this  Act  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  Indlgnous 
tnstttutions  that  meet  their  pcurticular  re- 
quirements for  sustained  economic  and  social 
progress;  and 

"(3)  support  civic  education  and  training 
in  skills  required  for  effective  participation 
In  governmental  and  political  processes 
CMentlal  to  self-government. 

"(c)  In  the  allocation  of  funds  for  research 
under  this  chapter,  emphasis  shall  be  given 
to  research  designed  to  examine  the  political, 
social,  and  related  obstacles  to  development 
In  countries  receiving  assistance  under  part 
I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Emphasis  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
evaluation  of  relevant  past  and  current  pro- 
grams under  part  I  of  this  Act  and  to  apply- 
ing this  experience  so  as  to  strengthen  their 
effectiveness  In  Implementing  the  objectives 
of  thU  Utle." 

TIXLS    Z VOLTTNTAaT    FAMXtT    PLAHMTNG 

PROCaAMS 

Sec.  109.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1901,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

Aew  titles: 

"TTtl*    X — VO«.UirrABT     rklMSLI    PIANNtNO 

PmOGRAMS 
"BtC.     391.     GBfEHAL     AUTHORITT. (a)      lU 

«rder  to  aid  countries  where  population 
growth  is  outpacing  food  production  and 
where,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  danger  of 
deterioration  In  their  nutrition  level  with 
harmful  effects  on  both  health  and  economic 
growth,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
Tide  assistance  for  voltintary  family-plan- 
ning programs  in  friendly  foreign  countries 


and  areas,  on  such  terms  aiul  conditions  as 
be  shaU  determine,  to  fortign  governments. 
United  Nations  specialized  agenciee.  United 
States  and  foreign  nonprofit  organizations, 
universities,  hospitals,  accredited  health  in- 
stitutions, and  voluntary  heatlh  or  other 
qualified  organizations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  programs  authorized 
In  this  title,  the  President  shall  establish 
reasonable  procedures  to  Insure,  whenever 
family-planning  assistance  from  the  United 
States  Is  involved,  that  no  individual  will 
be  coerced  to  practice  methods  of  family 
planning  Inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral, 
phUoeopblcal,  or  religious  beliefs. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'vol- 
untary family-planning  programs'  Includes 
but  is  not  Umlted  to  demographic  studies, 
medical  and  psychological  research,  person- 
nel training,  the  construction  and  staffing  of 
cimics  and  rural  health  centers,  specialized 
training  of  doctors  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, the  manufacture  of  medical  supplies,  the 
dissemination  of  family-planning  informa- 
tion, and  provision  of  medical  assistance  and 
supplies. 

"Sac.  292.  Authorization. — Of  the  funds 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  part 
I  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $20,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  together  with  not  in 
excess  of  $30,000,000  excess  foreign  currencies 
made  available  under  section  6i2(c).  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  expended  in  connection 
with  any  family-planning  program  involving 
the  use  of  abortion,  sterilization,  or  eutha- 
nasia as  a  method  of  population  control. 

"TITLE  XI FOOD  PRODUCTION  TARGETS  AND 

RZPORTS 

"Sec.  295.  Pood  Production  Targets  and 
Reports. — In  making  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  for  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  and  each  fiscal  thereafter,  wherever 
appropriate,  the  President  shall,  for  each 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
which  he  finds  has  a  substantial  food  deficit, 
include — 

"(1(  descriptions  of  proposed  programs.  If 
any.  In  the  areas  of  food  production,  storage, 
and  distribution,  and  voluntary  family 
planning: 

"(2)  information  on  achievement  targets 
in  food  production,  storage,  and  distribution, 
and  their  relationship  to  expected  changes 
in  total  population;  and 

"(3)   a   detailed   report   on   progress   vrtth 
respect  to  food  production,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  relationship  of  this  prog- 
ress to  papulation." 
Chapter  3 — Intern ational  Organizations 
AND  Programs 

Sbc.  no.  Chapter  3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  301,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  fund  estab- 
lished solely  by  United  States  contributions 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  is  administered 
by  an  international  organization  under  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  international  organization, 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
conduct  such  audits  as  are  necessary  to  as- 
svire  that  such  fund  Is  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  modify  any  existing  agreement  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b)  Section  302.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  all  after 
"for  such  purposes."  and  substitute  "for  fiscal 
year  1968,  $141,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  $158,000,000.  Such  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 


(2)  Subsection  (b)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  (b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  loans  for  Indus  Basin 
Development  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  such  pur- 
poses, for  use  t>eginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  $51,220,000.  Such  amoiuits  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 

(c)  Immediately  after  section  303,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  304.  Unitto  Nations  Peacekeeping. — 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  cause 
of  International  order  and  peace  can  be  en- 
hanced by  the  establishment,  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  of  improved 
arrangements  for  standby  forces  loeing  main- 
tained by  United  Nations  members  for  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  purposes  In  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  therefore  requested  to  explore 
through  the  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  both  the 
means  and  the  prospects  of  establishing 
such  peacekeeping  arrangements.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  March  31,  1968,  a  report  upon  the 
outcome  of  his  initiatives,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate." 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistance 

Sec.  111.  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  supporting  assistance,  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  "political  stability"  and  substituting  a 
period. 

(b)  Section  402,  which  relates  to  authcHr- 
Izatlon,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed  $715,000,000: 
Provided,  That  where"  and  substituting 
"$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  available  to  carry 
out  the  ptirposes  of  this  chapter,  there  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  use  In  Vietnam  $550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  Amounts  appropriated  under  thli 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Where". 

(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter  4  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  403.  United  States  REnrND  Ciaims.— 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent shotild  seek  the  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  separate  special  ac- 
count of  United  States  dollars,  which  ac- 
count shall  be  available  solely  for  with- 
drawals by  the  United  States,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  may 
determine.  In  satisfaction  of  United  State* 
dollair  refund  claims  against  the  Government 
arising  out  of  oi>eratlon6  conducted  under 
this  Act.  Such  account  should  be  estab- 
lished in  an  amount  not  less  than  $10,000,- 
000  and  maintained  thereafter  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  cover  United  States  refund 
claims  as  they  arise." 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  Tmm 

Sec.  112.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relatea 
to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1967  not  to  exceed 
$110,000,000"  and  substituting  "$50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968". 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  Coutitriks  Having 
Agrarian  Economies 
Sec.  113.  Section  461  of  chapter  6  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended, 
which  relates  to  assistance  to  countries  hav- 
ing agrarian  economies.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)  "  immediately  before  "Wherever" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 
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"(b)  In  presenting  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiiscal  year  1969  the  President  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  improving  and 
establishing  agricultural  research  and  train- 
ing facilities  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
These  recommendations  shall  be  develOf>ed 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  land-grant  colleges  of  agrictU- 
ture,  and  other  appropriate  institutions  and 
organizations,  including  those  in  the  regions 
concerned." 

PART  II— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES 

Sec.  201.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
military  assistance  and  sales,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  502  is  redesignated  as  section 
601. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  501,  Immediately 
before  the  last  paragraph  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  this  part  priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  those  countries  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  victims  of  active  Communist 
or  Communist-supported  aggression  or  those 
countries  in  which  the  internal  secxirlty  is 
threatened  by  Communist-inspired  or  Com- 
munist-supported internal  subversion." 

(b)  Section  503,  which  relates  to  general 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "lease,  sale,  exchange,". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  and  substituting  a  period. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (e)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525. 

(B)  In  such  new  section  525,  strike  out 
"guarantying,  insuring,  colnsurlng,  and  re- 
insuring" and  substitute  "Guaranties — (a) 
The  President  may  guarantee,  Insure,  coin- 
sure,  and  reinsure". 

(C)  In  such  new  section  525 (a) ,  strike  out 
"such"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "any". 

(c)  Section  504(a),  which  relates  to  au- 
thorizations, is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  (including  the  proviso)  and 
substituting  "There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  $590,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  to  exceed 
$654,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  $24,100,000  shall  be  available  each  fiscal 
year  solely  for  cost-sharing  expenses  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  related 
agencies  program.  No  part  of  any  funds  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost-sharing  expenses 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(d)  Section  505(a),  which  relates  to  utili- 
zation of  assistance,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 502. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  such  new  section 
502,  strike  out  "Utilization  of  Assistance. — 
(a)  Military  assistance"  and  substitute 
"Utilization  op  Defense  Articles  and  De- 
fense Services. — Defense  articles  and  defense 
services". 

(e)  Section  506,  which  relates  to  condi- 
tions of  eligibility.  Is  redesignated  as  section 
605. 

(f)  Section  507(a),  which  relates  to  sales. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 522. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
"Sales"  as  the  section  caption  and  substi- 
tute "Sales  Prom  Stock". 

(3)  In  such  new  section  522,  strike  out 
"subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stitute in  each  such  place  "section". 


(g)  Section  S07(b),  which  relates  to  sales. 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 523. 

(2)  In  such  new  section  523,  Insert  "Pro- 
curement FOR  Sales. — "  as  the  section  cap- 
tion. 

(3)  Strike  out  "section  508"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  substitute  "section  526". 

(4)  Strike  out  "subsection"  in  the  sixth 
sentence  and  substitute  "section". 

(h)  Section  508,  which  relates  to  reim- 
bursements, is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  508  Is  redesignated  as  section 
626. 

(2)  Strike  out  "furnish  military  assistance 
on  cash  or  credit  terms"  and  substitute 
"finance  sales". 

(1)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  exchanges 
and  guaranties.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  section  caption. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 527(b). 

(3)  In  such  new  section  527(b),  strike 
out  "as  payment  for  assistance  furnished 
under  this  part"  and  substitute  "in  ex- 
change for  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices bartered  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  under    subsection    (a)". 

(4)  (A)  Insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (a)  In  such  new  section  527: 

"Sec.  527.  Exchanges. —  (a)  The  President 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
632(d),  use  funds  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  to  acquire  defense  articles  end  defense 
services  from  any  source  and  barter  such  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion in  exchange  for  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services." 

(B)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)   in  such  new  section  527: 

"(c)  The  President  may,  without  reim- 
bursement from  funds  available  for  use  un- 
der this  part,  barter  defense  articles,  which 
are  in  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  authorized  to  procure  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  defense  services  with  any 
friendly  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion In  exchange  lor  other  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  of  approximately  equal 
or  equivalent  value  which  are  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States." 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 525(b). 

(J)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  special 
authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  510  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 506. 

(2)  Strike  out  "the  fiscal  year  1967"  each 
place  it  appears  and  substitute  In  each  such 
place  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969". 

(k)  Section  511,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Latin  America,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  511  Is  redesignated  as  section 
507. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
507"  and  substitute  "chapter  3";  and  strike 
out  the  colon  and  the  proviso. 

(1)  Section  505(b),  which  relates  to  utili- 
zation of  assistance.  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (c)   of  such  new  section  607. 

(m)  Section  512,  which  relates  to  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  512  is  redesignated  as  section 
508. 

(2)  Strike  out  "section  607"  and  substitute 
"chapter  3". 

(n)  Section  513,  which  relates  to  the  cer- 
tification of  recipient's  capability,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  513  is  redesignated  as  section 
509. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "section 
507"  and  substitute  "chapter  3". 

(o)  Immediately  after  the  new  section 
309,  add  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  610.  Restriction  or  Training  op 
Certain  Foreign  Nationals. — In  any  case  in 
which  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  anJ  any  foreign  country  are 
severed,  no  national  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try shall  be  eligible  to  receive  or  continue 
training  under  this  Act  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 644(f)  until  such  time  as  diplomatic 
relations  bet\reen  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country  are  lesvimed." 

(p)  The  program  under  which  nationals  of 
Iraq  and  Sudan  are  currently  engaged  in 
military  training  shall  cease  immediately 
upon  passage  of  this  Act. 

(q)  Section  514,  which  relates  to  admin- 
istration of  salts  and  exchange  programs 
involving  defense  articles  and  services,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  514  is  redesignated  as  section 
521. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  chapter  head- 
ing before  such  new  section  521: 

"Chapter  3 — Foreign  Militart  Sales" 

(3)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  add  the 
following:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  authorize  measures  consonant  with  that 
objective  to  enable  allied  and  other  friendly 
foreign  countries,  having  sufficient  wealth  to 
develop  and  maintain  their  defense  capacities 
without  undue  burden  to  their  economies,  to 
acquire  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter,  special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  but  con- 
sideration shall  also  be  given  to  co-produc- 
tion or  licensed  production  outside  the 
United  States  of  defense  articles  of  United 
States  origin  when  such  production  best 
serves  the  foreign  policy,  national  security, 
and  economy  of  the  United  States.  In  evalu- 
ating any  sale  proposed  to  be  made  or  guar- 
anteed or  financed  by  the  United  States 
Government  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  (I)  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposed  sale  damages 
or  Infringes  upon  licensing  arrangements 
whereby  United  States  entitles  have  granted 
licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  the  defense 
articles  selected  by  the  purchasing  country 
to  entities  located  in  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  licenses  result  in  financial  re- 
turns to  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
portion  of  the  defense  articles  so  manufac- 
tured which  is  of  United  States  origin. 
Recognizing  the  economy  interdependence  of 
the  free  and  Independent  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  adverse  effects  which  large- 
scale  purchases  of  defense  articles  and  de- 
fense services  of  United  States  origin  may 
have  on  the  net  position  of  a  purchasing 
country's  balance  of  payments  with  the 
United  States,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
give  consideration  to  procuring  from  coun- 
tries making  such  large-scale  purchases,  for 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
or  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of  this  part,  selected 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  under 
competitive  arrangements,  open  to  United 
States  suppliers,  which  assure  quality,  cost, 
delivery,  .ind  support  terms  at  least  equal  to 
those  obtainable  from  United  States  sup- 
pliers." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "section  511(a)"  and  sub- 
stitute "section  507(a)". 

(B)  Strike  out  "$85,000,000"  and  substi- 
tute "$100,000,000". 

(C)  Strike  out  the  colon  and  the  provisio. 

(5)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)   No  defense  article  or  defense  service 

shall  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to 
any  country  or  International  organization 
unless  ( 1 )  the  President  finds  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  such  country  or  International  orga- 
nization will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  world  peace,  and 
(2)  the  cftuntry  or  International  organiza- 
tion Is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  defense 
articles  or  defense  services." 
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(r)  Add  the  following  new  section  at  the 
•nd  of  the  new  chapter  3: 

"Sic.  &a8.  Lkasxs. — (a)  The  President 
may,  subject  to  aection  632(d),  use  funds 
available  to  carry  out  this  part  to  acquire 
defense  articles  from  any  source  and  lease 
such  defense  articles,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  of  payment  as  he  may  determine, 
to  any  friendly  country  or  international 
organization. 

"(b)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  funding  the  cost  of  the  defense 
articles  leased,  or  to  any  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  currently  available  for  the  same 
general  purpose." 

PAKT  III 
Chapteb  1 — Oenesal  Pbovisions 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as    amended. 
Which     relates     to     general     provisions,     is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  SecUon  601(c)  (3) ,  which  relates  to  an 
International  Private  Investment  Advisory 
Council  on  Foreign  Aid,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1B46  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)"  and  substituting 
"5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  608(a) ,  which  relates  to  acqui- 
sition and  use  of  excess  property,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Cong^rees  that  In  furnishing  assistance 
under  part  I  excess  personal  property  shall 
be  utilized  wherever  practicable  in  lieu  of  the 
procurement  of  new  items  for  United  States- 
assisted  projects  and  programs." 

(c)  Section  610(b).  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "610"  and  substituting  "506". 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  sub- 
stituting "$11,000,000". 

(d)  Section  611.  which  relates  to  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  no  L.Eslstance  au- 
thorized under  Title  I.  II.  and  VI  of  Chapter 
2  and  Chapter  4  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall 
be  furniabed  with  respect  to  any  capital 
assistance  project  estimated  to  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  until  the  head  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  the  Act  has  received  and  taken  into 
consideration — 

"(1)  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  assistance  project,  conducted 
by  Controller  of  such  agency  with  such  as- 
sistance from  c.Uer  divisions  of  such  agency 
as  he  may  request,  which  shall  set  forth  his 
views,  comments  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  the  justification, 
feasibility  studies  and  prospect  for  effective 
utUlzation  of  such  projects,  and 

"(2)  a  certification  from  tlie  principal 
officer  of  such  agency  in  the  country  In  which 
the  project  Is  located  as  to  the  capability 
of  the  country  (both  financial  and  human 
resovirces)  to  effectively  maintain  and  utilize 
the  project  taking  Into  account  among  other 
things  the  maintenance  and  utilization  of 
projects  in  such  country  previously  financed 
or  assisted  by  the  United  States." 

(e)  Section  612,  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

(f)  Section  614(a),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"510"  and  substituting  "506". 

(g)  Section  620.  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  no  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices shall  be  provided."  immediately  before 
"to  any  Communist  country". 

(2)  Subsection  (J)  is  amended  to  re.id  as 
follows: 

"(J)   The  President  shall  consider   termi- 


nating assistance  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
to  any  country  which  permits,  or  falls  to  take 
adequate  measiires  to  prevent,  the  damage  or 
destruction  by  mob  action  of  United  States 
property  within  such  country,  and  falls  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence thereof  and  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  such  damage  or 
destruction." 

(3  I  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "510"  and  substituting  "606". 

(4)  Subsection  (n)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(n)  No  loans,  credits,  guaranties,  or 
grants  or  other  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistant  Act  of  1954,  to 
any  country  which  sells  or  furnishes  to 
North  Vietnam,  or  which  permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  transport  to  or 
from  North  Vietnam,  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  commodities,  so  long  as  North  Viet- 
nam is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime. 
Notwithstanding  section  640  of  this  Act,  no 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  shall  be 
acquired  from,  or  provided  to.  any  such 
country  by  any  means  under  this  or  any 
other  Act.  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(5)  At  the  end  of  section  620,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(s)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales 
shall  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  In 
or  to  any  country  which  has  severed  or  here- 
after severs  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  or  with  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  or  hereafter  severs  diplo- 
matic relations,  unless  (1)  diplomatic  rela- 
tions have  been  resumed  with  such  country 
and  (2)  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance  or  the  making  of  such  sales 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  negotiated 
and  entered  into  after  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  such  country." 

(6)  No  ship  which  has  transported  any 
goods  or  personnel  to  or  from  North  Vietnam 
or  Cuba  so  long  as  either  of  such  countries 
is  governed  by  a  Communist  regime  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  territories.  Commonwealths,  or 
possessions. 

No  captain  who  has  taken  any  ship  as  cap- 
tain Into  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba  so  long  as 
either  shall  be  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  port 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  territories. 
Commonwealths,  or  possessions  as  captain  of 
any  ship. 

(7)  At  the  end  of  section  620  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(s)  In  any  decision  to  provide  or  con- 
tinue to  provide  any  program  of  assistance 
to  any  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  the  status  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  Its  dues,  assessments,  and  other 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations;  and  where 
such  country  is  delinquent  with  respect  to 
any  such  obligations,  the  President  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  setting  forth  the 
assurance  given  by  the  government  of  the 
country  concerned  of  paying  all  of  its  ar- 
rearages and  of  placing  its  payments  of  such 
obligations  on  a  current  basis,  or  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  unusual  or  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  economically 
Incapable  of  giving  such  assurance." 

Chapter  2 — AoMtKisTRAxrvE  Provisions 

Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
uliich  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Immediately  after  section  621,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.    621A.    Strengthened    M.\nacement 


PRAcncia. — (a)  The  Congress  believes  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  funds  could  be 
utilized  more  effectively  by  the  application 
of  advanced  managonent  declsloiunaklng. 
Information  and  analysis  techniques  such 
as  systems  analysis,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing, benefit-cost  studies,  and  Information 
retrieval. 

"(b)  To  meet  this  need,  the  President 
shall  establish  a  management  system  that 
includes:  the  definition  of  objectives  and 
programs  for  United  States  foreign  assist- 
ance; the  development  of  quantitative  indi- 
cators of  progress  toward  these  objectives; 
the  orderly  consideration  of  alternative 
means  for  accomplishing  such  objectives; 
and  the  adoption  of  methods  for  comparing 
actual  results  of  programs  and  projects  with 
those  anticipated  when  they  were  under- 
taken. The  system  should  provide  Informa- 
tion to  the  agency  and  to  Congress  that  re- 
lates agency  resources,  expenditures,  and 
budget  projections  to  such  objectives  and 
results  In  order  to  assist  In  the  evaluation  of 
program  performance,  the  review  of  budg- 
etary requests,  and  the  setting  of  program 
priorities. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  specific  steps  that 
have  been  taken.  Including  an  evaluation  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  the 
Implementation  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  624(d)(2)(B),  which  relates 
to  statutory  officers.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  assistance"  each  place  It  appears. 

(c)  Section  625(b),  which  relates  to  em- 
ployment of  personnel.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.)" 
and  substitute  "section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(2)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(d)  Section  625(c),  which  relates  to  com- 
pensation of  personnel,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,"  and  substitute  "section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Strike  out  "505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  and  substitute 
"5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code", 

(e)  Section  625(d)  (2) ,  third  proviso,  which 
relates  to  initial  assignment  In  the  United 
States  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty"  and  substi- 
tuting "fifty". 

(f)  Section  626,  which  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  experts,  consultants,  and  retired 
officers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  "15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
55a)"  and  subsUtute  "3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  strike  out  "section  13  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  VS.C. 
2263)"  and  substitute  "sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code"; 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "201  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act"  and  substitute  "5532  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

(g)  Section  629(b),  which  relates  to  per- 
sonnel detailed  to  foreign  governments  or 
international  organizations,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.S.C.  70) "  and  substituting  "5536  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(h)  Section  632(d),  which  relates  to  al- 
location and  reimbursement  among  agencies, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "507  and  510" 
and  substituting  "506,  522,  and  523". 

(I)  Section  634(d),  which  relates  to  re- 
ports and  presentations  to  the  Congress,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  sentence  the  following:  "When 
requests  are  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry 
out  programs  under  this  Act,  the  programs 
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to  be  carried  out  with  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year  shall  also  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  If  requested  by  the  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  requested  by  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee." 

(J)  Section  635(e) ,  which  relates  to  health 
and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign  partici- 
pants In  technical  assistance  programs.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  preced- 
ing the  first  word  a  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  and  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  Insurance  for  foreign 
employees  of  that  agency  while  those  em- 
ployees are  absent  from  their  place  of  em- 
ployment abroad  for  purposes  of  training  or 
other  official  duties." 

(k)  Section  636(a)(5),  which  relates  to 
purchase  and  hire  of  motor  vehicles,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78(c)(2))"  and 
substitute  "(31  U.S.C.  638a(c)  (2) .". 

(2)  Strike  out  "(5  U.S.C.  78a-l)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(31  U.S.C.  638c)". 

(1)  Section  636(a)  (16),  which  relates  to 
services  of  certain  commissioned  officers,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  each  place  it  appears  and  sustituting 
"Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration" in  each  such  place. 

(m)  Section  636(d),  which  relates  to  as- 
sistance for  dependents'  schools  abroad,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500,000"  and 
substituting  "$2,500,000". 

(n)  Section  636(e),  which  relates  to  train- 
ing of  Foreign  Service  personnel,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "301  of  the  Dual  Compensa- 
tion Act  (5  U.S.C.  3105)"  and  substituting 
"5533  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

(o)  Section  636(g),  which  relates  to  ex- 
penditures of  military  assistance  funds.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3  of  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C,  836) ," 
and  substituting  "5702(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code". 

(p)  Section  636,  which  relates  to  provisions 
on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  section  640  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  purchase,  sale,  long  term 
lease,  exchange,  or  guaranty  of  a  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  unless  such  motor  vehicles  are 
manufactured  (1)  in  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  In  the  recipient  foreign  country  by  a 
company  ovimed  and  operated  by  nationals 
of  such  country.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  company  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
owned  and  operated  by  nationals  of  the 
recipient  foreign  country  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that — 

"(A)  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  such  com- 
pany are  nationals  of  such  country; 

"(B)  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
enaployees  of  such  company  are  nationals  of 
sucli  country; 

"(C)  such  company  is  engaged  primarily  in 
manufacturing  motor  vehicles  In  such 
country: 

Provided,  That  where  special  circumstances 
exist  wherein  the  purpose  of  this  Act  could 
not  be  carried  out  oy  a  strict  construction 
of  this  section  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(q)  Section  637(a),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  exf>enses  of 
the  agency  administering  part  I,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1967  not  to  exceed  $55,813,- 
500"  and  substituting  "1968,  $55,814,000,". 

(r)  Section  640,  which  relates  to  military 
sales.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "503"  and 
substituting  "521",  and  by  striking  out 
"assisting  of"  and  substituting  "furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  to". 


Craptzr  3 — MiscKLLAiTEons  Pbovisions 
Sec.  303.  Section  644  of  chapter  3  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act   of   1961, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  definitions.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (d).  Insert  "production 
facilities,  utilization  facilities,"  between 
"special  nuclear  material,"  and  "or  atomic 
weapons",  and  add  "or  articles  involving 
Restricted  Data"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e),  strike  out  "and 
formerly  Restricted  Data"  and.  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  and  data  removed  from 
the  Restricted  Data  category  under  section 
142d  of  that  Act". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "Including  orientation, 
training  aid"  and  "Including  the  transfer 
of  limited  quantities  of  defense  articles  for 
test,  evaluation,  or  standardization  pur- 
poses,". 

(B)  Add  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence: "  Training'  Includes  formal  or  in- 
formal instruction  of  foreign  students  In  the 
United  States  or  overseas  by  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  contract  tech- 
nicians, contractors  (Including  Instruction 
at  civilian  institutions) ,  or  by  correspondence 
courses,  technical,  educational,  or  informa- 
tion publications  and  media  of  all  kinds, 
training  aid,  orientation,  training  exercise, 
and  military  advice  to  foreign  military  units 
and  forces." 

Sec.  304.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  The  application  of  section  231(b)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  is  hereby 
suspended  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
Poland  imported  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue — 

"(1)  until  the  date  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  Executive  order  (for  the  purposes 
of  section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  as  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
combatant  activities  In  Vietnam  and  waters 
adjacent  thereto;  or 

"(2)  until  the  President  determines  that 
Poland  is  no  longer  supplying  to  North  Viet- 
nam any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  lo51,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition, or  Implements  of  war,  and  he 
reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  has  re- 
ceived assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
the  supplying  of  such  items  to  North  Vietnam 
will  not  be  renewed  by  Poland; 
whichever  first  occurs." 
PART  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  parliamentary  con- 
ferences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization", approved  July  11,  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
1928a — 1928d,  Inclusive),  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  Resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  1928b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parlia- 
mentary Conference"  and  substituting 
"North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(2)  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  such  Joint 
Resolution  (22  U.S.C.  1928b,  1928c.  and 
1928d)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference" 
each  place  it  appears  and  substituting  In 
each  such  place  "North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

(3)  Section  2  of  such  Joint  Resolution  (22 
U.S.C.  1928b)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  Conference"  each  place  it  appears 
and  substituting  in  each  such  place  "such 
Assembly". 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch   Appropriation  Act,   1961    (22   U.S.C. 


276C-1),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
NATO  parliamentarian's  Conference"  and 
sut>stltutlng  "the  North  Atlantic  Assembly". 

Sec.  402.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
276),  Is  amended  by  strilclng  out  "$50,000" 
and  "823,100"  and  substituting  "$53,550"  and 
"$26,650",  respectively. 

Sec.  403.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934) ,  which  relates  to  mu- 
nitions control,  Is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "the  United  States  and  its 
allies"  the  following:  "or  for  any  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  or  law  enforce- 
ment official". 

PART  V— ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN  FUTURE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  individual,  firm, 
or  entity  (including  authorized  agents  of 
such  firm  or  entity)  participating  in  any  aid 
transaction  financed  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  has  been  found  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  Foreign  Assistance,  to  have  at- 
tempted, aided,  assisted,  or  engaged  In  brib- 
ery or  other  Illegal  or  fraudulent  payments 
or  credits  In  connection  with  such  transac- 
tion, such  individual,  firm,  or  entity  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram or  operation  financed  under  such  Act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  appointed  Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Chttrch,  Mr.  Hickenloopkr.  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  August  25,  1967, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was 
referred  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Eco- 
nomic Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand, 
together  with  two  exchanges  of  notes  re- 
lating thereto,  signed  at  Bangkok  on 
May  29,  1966  (Ex.  P,  89th  Cong.,  second 
session),  reported  it  favorably  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1967,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon  lEx.  Rept.  No.  14 »,  which  was 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report   on  Assistance  to   Alaska 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  assistance  to  Alaska, 
to  recover  from  the  earthquake  suffered  In 
1964.  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulanr  Affairs. 
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RXPOKT  OF  AXCHITSCT  OF  THE  CaPTTOL   (S.  DoC. 

No.  M) 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  tbe  Capitol, 
tranamlttlng,    punuant   to   law,   hla   report, 
for  the  8-montb  period  ended  June  30,  1967; 
ordered  to  be  published. 

RZPOSTS  or  COMFTBOLUEK  GENEXAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
■tatementa  of  Southeastern  Federal  Power 
program,  flacal  year  1966.  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  problems  associated  with 
location  and  design  of  segments  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  In  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation,  dated  Au- 
gust 1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1966, 
dated  August,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
repKJTt);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  where  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  £uid  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
^  tlves  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"HoDSE    Resolution    234 
(Offered  by  Representatives  Swallow,  Pres- 
cott,  Robert  W.  Davis,  Jowett.  Rohlfs,  Hoff- 
man, Vamum,  O'Neill  and  Suskl) 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  rein- 
state the  money  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Lamprey  control  program 
"Whereas,    The    reestabllshment    of    lake 
trout    In    Lake    Superior,    the    Increase    In 
abundance   of  whltefisb   In  Lake   Michigan, 
the  recovery  of  the  steelhead,  and   the  ex- 
citing success  of  our  coho  salmon  introduc- 
tion can  all  be  attributed   to  the  progress 
made  in  sea  lamprey  control  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Superior  and  Huron;  and 

"Whereas.  A  cut  of  $100,000.00  in  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Sub-Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which,  if  approved,  means 
a  reduction  of  t4S,000.00  In  the  Canadian 
contribution,  making  a  total  reduction  of 
(145.000.00;  and 

"Whereas,  Last  year,  extension  of  the  con- 
trol program  to  Lake  Huron  which  both 
countries  share  was  welcomed  by  Canada 
and  brought  Immediate  support  from  the 
Canadian  Government  after  a  1963  reduc- 
tion In  the  United  States  appropriation  re- 
quired concentration  in  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Michigan  and  places  an  obligation  upon 
the  umted  States  Section  to  continue  op- 
erations on  Lake  Huron  and  make  whatever 
reduction  are  necessary  to  meet  the  cut  In 
the  United  States  Program;  now  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  Its  members  by  these  presents  respect- 
fully urges  the  United  States  Congress  to 
restore  the  money  that  was  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Lamprey  control  pro- 
gram so  that  this  program  so  essential  to  a 
large  segment  of  both  Canada  and  United 


States  may  be  continued  in  all  its  vigor;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation    to    Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  July   11,  1967. 

"T.  Thos.  Thatches, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  o/  Re-prcscntatives." 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  at  Chicago,  111.,  relating  to  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1477.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946.  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  committee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee (Rept.  No.  543) ; 

S.  1564.  A  bin  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
544 ) ;  and 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  545). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  974.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Olendale,  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  546) ;  and 

S.  1568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
eligibility  for  loans  by  Federal  Land  Banks 
(Rept.  No.  647). 


BILLS     AJID     JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bybd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lausche, 
and  Mr.  Yotjno  of  Ohio)  : 

S.  2350.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  West  Virginia- 
Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   SCOTT: 

S.  2351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Anthony  A.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  grant  additional  in- 
come tax  personal  exemptions  to  taxpayers 
supporting  mentally  retarded  dependents 
under  certain  circumstances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  91(K)  deduc- 
tion for  the  landowner  for  each  producing 
oil  and  gas  well  where  the  mineral  rights 
are  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  tbe 
landowner  does  not  receive  Income  from  the 
production  of  the  well;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  15  of  each 
year  ae  National  Poetry  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  remove 
the  present  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  work  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

WORLDWIDE  CONSERVATION 
OP  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  41)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  worldwide  conservation  of 
wildlife  and  the  convening  of  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Wildlife,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolu- 
tion printed  in  full  when  submitted  by 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  whlch  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent   resolution   (S.  Con. 
Res.  42) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  one  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Housing  Legislation  of   1967." 


RESOLUTION 


URGING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  IN- 
YOKE  THE  EMERGENCY  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT  IN  COPPER  STRIEQ: 

Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Hansen)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  urging 
the  President  to  invoke  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In 
copper  strike,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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WEST  VIRGINIA-OHIO  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  COMPACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  grant  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
an  interstate  compact  on  the  control  of 
air  pollution  between  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio. 

I  have  been  intensely  concerned  with 
this  measure  since  the  initial  stages  of 
its  drafting  and  presentation  to  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  earlier  this  year. 
The  compact  was  enacted  this  month 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  and 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  August  25.  This 
compact  is  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  achieved  when  industry  and  State 
governments  cooperate,  for  this  measure 
was  largely  initiated  by  the  Ohio-West 
Virginia  Industry  Committee  on  Air  Pol- 
lution Abatement,  under  the  leadership 
of  Chairman  Fred  E.  Tucker  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp.,  Weirton,  W.  Va..  and 
Vice  Chairman  E.  E.  Foumace  of  the 
Ohio  Power  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Without 
giving  prior  approval  to  every  feature  of 
the  compact,  I  commend  these  gentlemen 
and  the  Ohio-West  Virginia  Industry 
Committee  for  their  progressive  and  con- 
structive approach  to  the  problems  of  air 
pollution  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Earlier  this  month,  on  August  8,  I 
joined  with  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  in  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee drawing  attention  to  this  compact 
among  other  interstate  compacts  on  air 
pollution  abatement  which  are  pending 
before  that  committee.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  such  compacts  and 
the  granting  of  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  hac  reported  all 
the  major  legislation  on  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  substance  of 
the  pending  interstate  compacts. 

I  would  hope  that  the  activities  of 
these  two  committees  in  this  matter 
could  be  completed  in  time  for  Senate 
consideration  of  the  pending  measures 
in  this  session. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2350)  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  West 
Virginia -Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control 
Compact,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2350 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  the  West  Virginia-Ohio  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Compact  between  the  States 
Of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Such  compact 
reads  as  follows: 

"IHTXRSTATE  COMPACT   ON   AlS   POLLUTION 

"The  contracting  states  solemnly  agree 
that: 


"akticlx  I 

"The  party  states  to  this  compwict  hereby 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
movement  of  air  pollutants  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Interstate  agency  with 
powers  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  Inter- 
state atr  poUutton. 

"Each  of  the  party  states  pledges  to  the 
other  faithful  cooperation  In  the  control  of 
air  pollution  which  originates  in  one  state 
and  \a  Injurious  to  human  health  or  welfare, 
animal  or  plant  life,  or  property,  or  which 
Interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
property,  in  the  other  state. 

"The  party  states  recognize  that  no  single 
standard  for  outdoor  atmosphere  is  appli- 
cable to  all  areas  within  the  two  party  states 
due  to  such  variables  Ets  population  densities, 
topographic  and  climatic  characteristics,  and 
existing  or  projected  land  use  and  economic 
development.  The  guiding  principle  of  this 
compact  is  that  air  pollution  originating 
within  a  party  state  shall  not  be  injurious  to 
human  health  or  welfare,  animal  or  plant 
life,  or  property,  or  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  life  or  property,  In  the  other 
party  state. 

"article  n 

"As  used  In  this  compact  'air  pollution' 
means  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  discharge 
into  the  air  by  the  act  of  man  of  subetancee 
(liquid,  solid,  gaseous,  organic  or  inorganic) 
In  a  locality,  manner  and  amount  as  to  be 
Injurious  to  human  health  or  welfare,  ani- 
mal or  plant  life,  or  property,  or  which 
would  Interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  life 
or  property. 

"articxe  m 

"The  party  states  hereby  create  the  Ohio- 
West  Virginia  Interstate  air  pollution  con- 
trol commission,  hereafter  called  'the  com- 
mission.' 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  five  com- 
missioners from  each  party  state,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  he  repre- 
sents. The  commissioners  from  each  party 
state  shall  be  chosen  by  the  governor  of 
such  state  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
such  state,  as  follows: 

"Two  of  the  members  from  each  state 
shall  be  chosen  from  appropriate  state  agen- 
cies, one  of  whom  is  the  officer  responsible 
for  air  pollution  control,  and  one  of  whom 
Lb  the  director  of  health.  Three  other  mem- 
bers shall  be  chosen,  one  of  whom  Is  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, one  of  whom  is  experienced  in  the  field 
of  Industrial  activities,  and  one  of  whom 
represents  the  public. 

"Except  for  the  commissioners  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  offices  which 
they  hold  and  who  may  be  commissioners 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  the  term 
of  each  commissioner  shall  be  five  years. 
However,  the  commissioner  experienced  in 
the  field  of  municipal  government,  the  com- 
missioner experienced  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial activities,  and  the  comxnissioner  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  public  shall  be 
appointed,  one  for  an  Initial  term  of  one 
year,  one  for  an  Initial  term  of  two  years, 
and  one  for  an  initial  term  of  three  years. 
As  the  term  of  each  such  initial  appointee 
expires,  the  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  such  expired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years. 

"Vacancies  on  the  commission  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same 
manner  as  appointments  to  full  terms. 

"Each  commlseioner  of  each  ptarty  state 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  commis- 
sion. No  action  of  the  commission  shall  be 
binding  iinless  taken  at  a  meeting  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  commissioners  from  each 
party  state  are  present  and  unless  a  majority 
of  those  present  at  the  meeting  from  each 
party  state  concur,  but  any  action  not  bind- 
ing for  such  a  reason  may  be  ratified  within 
thirty  days  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  commissioners  of  each  party  state.  In 
Uie  absence  of  any  commissioner,   his   vote 


may  be  cast  by  another  oocnmiaeloner  ot  hla 
state  if  such  commiaalocker  casting  the  vote 
shall  have  a  written  proxy  In  such  form  aa 
may  be  reqtilred  by  the  oommlsnlon.  Any  tie 
or  stalemate  resulting  from  the  above  voting 
shaU  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
commissioners  from  each  separate  state  vot- 
ing as  a  unit  and  the  vote  of  a  representative 
selected  by  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
department  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
who  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

"The  commission  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"The  commission  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  Its  members,  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman.  The  commission  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  director  who  shall  act  as 
secretary,  and  who,  together  with  such  other 
commission  personnel  as  the  commission 
may  determine,  shall  be  bonded  in  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  the  commission  may 
require. 

"Notwithstanding  the  civil  service,  person- 
nel, or  other  merit  systems  laws  of  any  of  the 
party  states,  the  commission  shall  appoint, 
remove  or  discharge,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
functions.  To  the  extent  practicable,  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  for  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  commission  shall  be  simi- 
lar to  those  pertaining  to  comparable  em- 
ployees of  the  Individual  party  states. 

"The  commission  may  establish  and  main- 
tain, independently  or  In  conjunction  with 
one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  a  sviltable 
retirement  system  for  its  employees.  Employ- 
ees of  the  commission  shall  be  eligible  for 
social  security  coverage  In  respect  to  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance,  provided  that  the 
commission  takes  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary pursuant  to  federal  law  to  participate 
in  such  program  of  Insurance  as  a  govern- 
mental agency  or  \init.  The  commission  may 
establish  and  maintain  or  participate  in  such 
additional  programs  of  employee  benefits  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  afford  employees  of 
the  commission  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  party  states  generally. 

"The  commission  may  accept  or  contract 
for  the  services  of  personnel  and  other  serv- 
ices or  materials  from  any  state,  the  United 
States  or  any  subdivision  or  agency  of  either, 
from  any  interstate  agency,  or  from  any  in- 
stitution, person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

"The  commission  may  accept  for  any  of  its 
purposes  and  functions  under  this  compact 
any  and  all  donations,  and  grants  of  money, 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  services 
conditional  or  otherwise,  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  from  any  state 
or  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  from 
any  institution,  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose  of  the 
same.  The  Identity  of  any  donor,  the  amount 
and  character  of  any  assistance,  and  the 
conditions,  if  any,  attached  thereto  shall  be 
set  forth  in  the  annual  rep>ort  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"The  commission  may  esUibllsh  and  main- 
tain such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transacting  of  Its  business,  The  commis- 
sion may  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  any  Interest  therein. 
"The  commission  shall  have  power  to  form- 
ulate and  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and 
perform  any  act  which  it  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  compact, 
and  to  amend  such  rules  and  regulations.  All 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  commission  for  public  in- 
spection and  copies  of  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  filed  in  the  office  In  each  party 
state  In  which  rales  and  regulations  of  state 
agencies  are  filed  and  shall  thereafter  be 
made  available  to  Interested  persons  upon 
request. 

"The  commission  annually  shall  make  to 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  each  party 
state  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  tbe 
commission  for  the  preceding  year,  and  em- 
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bodying  racb  recommendations  as  may  have 
been  adopted  by  tlM  oommlselon.  The  com- 
mission may  Issue  such  additional  reports  as 
It  may  deem  desirable.  These  reports  shall  be 
available  for  public  examination. 

"The  commission  shall  have  the  authority 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information  relat- 
ing to  Its  functions  under,  and  the  purpoee 
of,  this  compact. 

"ABTicLE  rv 
"The  commission  may.  whenever  it  finds 
air  pollution  which  originates  In  one  of  the 
party  states  and  has  an  adverse  effect  In  the 
other  party  state,  make  a  report  recommend- 
ing measures  for  the  prevention,  abatement, 
or  control  of  any  such  air  pollution.  Copies 
of  such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  all  exist- 
ing state  and  local  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies with  Jurisdiction  over  the  source  or 
sources  of  air  pollution  Identified  in  the  re- 
port. In  preparing  any  such  report,  the  com- 
mission may  confer  with  any  appropriate  na- 
tional, regional,  or  local  planning  body,  and 
any  governmental  agency  authorized  to  deal 
with  matters  relating  to  air  pollution  prob- 
lems and  may  conduct  such  hearings  and 
investigations  as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 
The  commission  may  consult  with  and  advise 
the  States  and  local  governments,  corpora- 
tions, persons,  or  other  entitles  with  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  programs  and  the  In- 
stallation of  equipment  and  works  for  the 
prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air  pol- 
lution. For  the  enforcement  of  this  compact 
the  commission  may  also  establish  standards 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact and  any  standards  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  party  States. 

"Before  any  report  of  the  commission 
which  specifically  Identifies  a  particular  In- 
dustrial or  other  installation,  structure,  or 
facility  as  a  source  of  air  pollution  becomes 
final,  the  commission  shall  give  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  installation,  structure, 
or  facility  notice  by  certified  maU  of  the 
anticipated  adoption  of  such  report  and  shall 
afford  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  Installa- 
tion, structure,  or  facility  not  less  than  ten 
days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  file 
with  the  commission  Its  written  objections 
thereto.  If  no  such  objections  are  filed  with 
the  commission  within  such  specified  period, 
the  report  shall  become  final.  If  such  objec- 
tions are  filed  with  the  commission  within 
such  specified  period,  the  commission  shall 
afford  such  owner  or  operator  not  less  than 
ten  days  from  its  receipt  of  such  objections 
to  discuss  with  the  commission  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port before  It  Is  finally  adopted  by  the 
commission. 

"Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  com- 
mission furnishes  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
existing  state  and  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  pursuant  to  this  Article  and.  If  the 
recommendations  made  in  such  report  for 
the  prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air 
pollution  from  a  specific  source  or  sources 
have  not  been  Implemented,  or  if  the  appro- 
priate state  or  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  have  not  taken  sufficient  action  to 
prevent,  abate,  or  control  the  air  pollution, 
the  commission  may,  after  a  duly  conducted 
and  constituted  hearing,  on  due  notice  issue 
an  order  or  orders  upon  any  municipality, 
corporation,  person,  or  other  entity  causing 
or  contributing  to  Interstate  air  pollution. 
At  any  such  hearing  evidence  may  be  received 
and  a  finding  made  on  whether,  In  fact.  In- 
terstate air  pollution  exists  and  on  the 
sources  of  such  pollution.  Any  such  order  or 
orders  may  prescribe  a  time-table  for  the 
abatement  or  control  of  the  air  pollution  in- 
volved. Any  such  order  shall  become  final  and 
binding  imless  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
same  shall  be  filed  and  prosecuted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  this  compact. 
"In  a  party  state,  any  court  of  general  Ju- 
risdiction In  any  county  In  which  the  air 
pollution  originates  or  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  such 


pollution  originates  shall  entertain  and  de- 
termine any  action  or  proceeding  brought  by 
the  commission  to  enforce  an  order  against 
any  munlclpsJity.  corporation,  person,  or 
other  entity  domiciled  or  located  within  such 
state  and  whose  discharge  of  air  pollution 
takes  place  within  or  adjoining  such  state, 
or  against  any  employee,  department,  or  sub- 
division of  such  municipality,  corporation, 
person,  or  other  entity,  and  shall  entertain 
and  determine  any  petition  for  review  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  this 
compact. 

"ARTICIJ!    V 

"All  hearings  held  by  the  commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  At  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  this  compact  the 
party  states,  any  agencies  thereof,  and  any 
affected  person,  corporation,  municipality,  or 
other  entity  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  In 
person  or  by  representative,  with  or  without 
counsel,  and  may  make  oral  or  written  argu- 
ment, offer  testimony,  or  take  any  combina- 
tion of  such  actions.  All  testimony  taken  be- 
fore the  commission  shall  be  under  oath  and 
recorded  In  a  written  transcript.  The  tran- 
script so  recorded  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  member  of  the  public  or  to  any  partici- 
pant in  such  hearing  upon  payment  of  rea- 
sonable charges  as  fixed  by  the  commission. 
No  information  relating  to  secret  processes 
or  methods  of  manufacture  or  production 
shall  be  disclosed  at  any  public  hearing  or 
otherwise  and  all  such  information  shall  be 
kept  confidential. 

"All  hearings  shall  be  had  before  one  or 
more  members  of  the  commission,  or  before 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  commission  ex- 
pressly designated  to  act  as  a  hearing  offi- 
cer. 

"Any  party  state  or  person  aggrieved  by  any 
order  made  by  the  commission  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  Judicial  review  thereof.  Such  re- 
view may  be  had  by  filing  a  verified  petition 
in  any  of  the  appropriate  courts  referred  to 
In  article  rv,  setting  out  such  order  and 
alleging  specifically  that  said  order  is: 

"(a)  Arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law;  or 

"(b)  Contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity;  or 

"(c)  In  excess  of  authority  or  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  this  compact  or  statutes  in 
implementation  hereof;  or 

"(d)  Without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law:  or 

"(e)  Not  within  the  purposes  of  this  com- 
pact; or 

"(f)  Unsupported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

"The  petition  for  review  shall  be  filed 
within  thirty-five  days  after  receipt  of  writ- 
ten notice  that  such  order  has  been  Issued. 
Written  notice  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
review  and  a  copy  of  said  petition  shall  be 
personally  served  upon  the  commission.  Any 
party  or  person  filing  a  petition  for  review 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  secure 
from  the  commission  a  certified  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  any  hearing  or  hearings  held  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  order, 
review  of  which  is  sought,  and  shall  file  the 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which 
the  action  or  proceeding  for  review  is  pend- 
ing. An  extension  of  time  in  which  to  file 
a  transcript  shall  be  granted  by  said  court 
In  which  such  action  or  proceeding  for  re- 
view is  pending  for  good  cause  shown.  In- 
ability to  obtain  a  transcript  within  the  spec- 
ified time  shall  be  good  cause.  Failure  to  file 
a  transcript  within  the  period  of  fifteen  days, 
or  to  secure  an  extension  of  time  therefor, 
shall  be  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  the  peti- 
tion for  review  by  the  court  or  on  petition 
of  any  party  of  record  to  the  original  action 
or  proceeding.  Where  more  than  one  person 
may  be  aggrieved  by  the  order,  only  one  pro- 
ceeding for  review  may  be  had  and  the  court 
in  which  a  petition  for  review  is  fir.st  properly 
filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction. 


"The  court  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  ad- 
mit and  consider  additional  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  Issue  or  Issues  before  it. 

"No  review  of  a  commission  order  shall  be 
had  except  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  compact. 

"articub  VI 

"The  commission  may  establish  one  or 
more  advisory  and  technical  committees  com- 
posed of  such  as  the  following:  private  citi- 
zens, expert  and  lay  personnel,  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  labor,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, civic  associations,  and  officials  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  government,  as  it  may  de- 
termine, and  may  cooperate  with  and  use  the 
services  of  any  such  committee  and  the  or- 
ganizations which  they  represent  in  further- 
ing any  of  its  activities  under  this  compact. 
"AKTicLB  vn 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to: 

"(a)  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  powers 
of  either  party  state  or  any  of  their  sub- 
divisions to  enact  Eind  enforce  laws  or  ordi- 
nances for  the  prevention,  abatement,  or  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  within  their  respective 
borders. 

"(b)  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  powers  of 
either  party  state  to  enter  into  a  compact 
or  compacts  with  other  states  for  the  pre- 
vention abatement,  or  control  of  interstate 
air  pollution. 

"(c)  Prevent  or  restrict  either  party  state 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  in  requiring  or 
prescribing  measures  of  air  pollution  preven- 
tion, abatement,  or  control  in  addition  t« 
those  which  may  be  required  by  either  party, 
state  or  the  commission  acting  pursuant  to 
this  compact. 

"ARTICI.E  vm 

"The  commission  shall  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernor or  designated  officer  or  officers  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  of  Its  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by 
the  laws  of  that  state  for  presentation  to  the 
legislature   thereof. 

"Each  of  the  commission's  budgets  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  amount  or  amounts  to 
be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party  states. 
Aside  from  such  support  as  may  be  available 
to  the  commission  pursuant  to  Article  III, 
the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
commission  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the 
party  states. 

"The  commission  may  meet  any  of  Its 
obligations  In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds 
available  to  It  under  Article  III  of  this 
compact,  provided  that  the  commission  takes 
specific  action  setting  aside  such  funds 
prior  to  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  to 
be  met  In  whole  or  in  part  in  this  manner. 
Except  where  the  commission  makes  use 
of  funds  available  to  it  under  Article  III, 
the  commission  shall  not  Incur  any  obliga- 
tions prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds  by 
the  party  states  adequate  to  meet  the 
same. 

"TTie  expenses  and  any  other  costs  for  each 
member  of  the  commission  shall  be  met  by 
the  commission  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  procedures  as  it  may  establish 
in  its  rules  and  regulations. 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  xinder  its 
rules  and  regulations.  However,  all  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  funds  handled  by  the 
commission  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a 
certified  or  licensed  public  accountant  and 
the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included  in 
and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  commission. 

"The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall  be 
open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspection  by 
duly  constituted  officers  of  the  party  states 
and  by  any  persons  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission. 
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"Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  commission  compliance 
with  laws  relating  to  audit  or  Inspection  of 
accounts  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  government 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission. 

"ABTICLE  IX 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
enacted  into  law  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  and  approved  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  compact  shall  con- 
tinue In  force  and  remain  binding  upon  each 
party  state  until  expressly  repealed  by  either 
party  state,  but  no  such  repeal  shall  take 
effect  until  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  statute  repealing  this  compact. 

"Any  order  of  the  commission  issued  prior 
to  the  termination  of  this  compact  shall  be 
enforceable  thereafter  by  either  party  state 
in  the  same  manner  as  though  this  compact 
were  still  in  force  except  that  any  appropri- 
ate office  or  agency  of  the  enforcing  party 
state  may  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
commission. 

"ARTIC1.E   x 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
reasonably  and  liijerally  construed.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  shall  be  severable 
and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  pro- 
vision Is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  either  state  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person,  or  circumstance 
is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  compact  and  the  applicability  thereof 
tc  any  government,  a.gency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected." 


INTRODUCTION     OF  A     BILL     TO 

AUTHORIZE       THE  PROMOTION 

OF      LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER 
MITCHELL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  promotion  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Anthony  A.  Mitchell  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. Lieutenant  Commander  Mitch- 
ell is  the  capable  and  distinguished  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Mitchell  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  in  1936  and  became 
third  leader  of  the  band  in  1956.  He  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  and  appointed 
assistant  leader  in  1960  and  in  1962  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  commander  and 
made  band  leader.  His  commendable 
leadership  has  resulted  in  an  excellent 
band.  His  long  list  of  other  accomplish- 
ments, including  the  inauguration  of  va- 
rious children's  educational  music  pro- 
grams and  the  composition  of  a  number 
of  official  marches,  are  a  real  tribute  to 
the  Navy  and  Navy  music. 

Current  restrictions  as  to  rank  and  re- 
tention have  prevented  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Mitchell's  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  the  same  grade  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  other  service  bands.  Al- 
though he  has  served  as  lieutenant  com- 
mander under  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment for  almost  4  years,  he  was  only  last 
year  promoted  to  the  permanent  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  is  not  there- 
fore eligible  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion to  commander  until  1970.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Mitchell's  promotion 
is  clearly  deserved  In  view  of  his  ex- 
traordinary professional  and  adminis- 
trative qualities  and  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  biU  (S.  2351)  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Anthony  A.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Navy, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  TAX  PER- 
SONAL EXEMPTIONS  TO  CERTAIN 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
grant  additional  income  tax  personal  ex- 
emptions to  taxpayers  supporting  men- 
tally retarded  dependents  under  certain 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  many  parents  is  that  of  pro- 
longed care  for  a  severely  mentally  re- 
tarded child.  The  personal  sacrifices 
these  parents  make  and  the  care  they 
extend  cannot  be  compensated  for,  but 
it  is  possible  to  give  tax  recognition  for 
the  special  costs  they  incur. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  an 
extra  tax  deduction  for  parents  who 
must  care,  from  school  age  onward,  for 
a  child  who  by  reason  of  mental  re- 
tardation is  permanently  and  totally  in- 
capacitated for  normal  remunerative 
employment  or  work.  It  provides  that  an 
additional  $600  exemption  will  be  avail- 
able for  each  dependent  who  because  of 
mental  retardation  will  never  become 
self-supporting,  who  lives  in  the  tax- 
payer's household,  and  who  is  6  years 
of  age  or  older. 

All  children  depend  almost  totally  on 
their  parents  or  guardians  for  basic  care 
in  the  first  few  years  of  life.  For  parents 
of  the  severely  retarded  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding special  care,  and  sometimes  of  a 
special  diet,  continue  indefinitely.  They 
have  no  prospect  of  seeing  the  child 
develop  normally  to  adulthood  and  to  an 
independent  status  where  he  can  become 
self-supporting. 

In  addition  age  6  is  the  time  when  a 
child  normally  begins  regular  school- 
work.  The  school  authorities  will  have 
made  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
child  can  be  assisted  by  the  schools  and 
be  able  to  attend  regular  classes  and 
make  progress.  It  is  expected  that  in  de- 
termining eligibility  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  use  the  determination 
of  school  authorities  as  the  best  evidence 
for  allowing  the  extra  exemption.  In  the 
case  of  adults  who  have  become  mentally 
retarded  because  of  Illness  or  injury, 
simillar  determinations  will  likely  have 
been  made  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, insurance  companies,  trust- 
ees of  pension  plans,  or  some  medical 
authority. 

The  definition  of  mental  retardation 
is  not  at  present  altogether  precise.  The 
degree  of  mental  retardation  varies  from 
those  who  are  mildly  retarded  to  those 
who  are  severely  retarded.  Some  who  are 
mildly  retarded  can  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  increasingly  school  pro- 
grams are  being  designed  for  their 
benefit.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
those  who  are  so  severely  retarded  that 
they  are  almost  always  institutionalized. 
Where  the  retarded  person  is  institution- 
alized or  requires  specific  medical  expen- 
ditures, his  parents  are  currently  en- 


titled to  certain  income  tax  deductions 
for  costs  they  incur. 

There  remains  one  group  for  whom 
little  or  nothing  is  done:  those  who  are 
not  so  severely  retarded  as  to  be  in- 
stitutionalized and  who  are  cared  for  at 
home,  but  who  have  no  prospect  of  ever 
being  able  to  support  themselves  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  financial  burden  on 
their  parents.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
ease  some  of  the  economic  burden  im- 
posed on  the  parents  of  children  in  this 
group. 

Since  no  wholly  satisfactory  statistics 
are  available,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  many  woiild  be  eligible  under  terms 
of  this  bill. 

These  are  estimates  that  about  300,000 
of  all  ages  are  so  severely  retarded  that 
they  carmot  adapt  to  community  living 
unless  constantly  cared  for  and  sheltered. 
Another  360,000  are  estimated  to  be 
moderately  retarded;  they  can  assist  In 
their  owti  care  but  need  a  protected  en- 
vironment and  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
self-supporting.  Statistics  on  how  many 
of  these  two  groups  are  under  6  years  of 
age  or  how  many  are  now  among  the 
200,000  who  are  Institutionalized — and 
thus  not  included  under  the  bill — are  not 
available.  There  is  a  much  larger  group 
who  are  mildly  retarded;  many  of  these 
can  make  limited  progress  in  school; 
some  are  able  to  become  self-supporting 
even  though  handicapped. 

The  estimates  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain range  from  a  low  of  250,000  parents 
who  would  benefit  from  the  terms  of  the 
bill  to  a  high  of  1  million.  Parents  who 
care  for  a  retarded  child  at  home,  and 
where  the  child  is  permanently  Incapaci- 
tated for  remunerative  work,  have  a  spe- 
cial financial  problem  which  should  be 
recognized  by  the  tax  laws  and  this  bill 
will  provide  at  least  some  limited  as- 
sistance for  the  sacrifices  they  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2352)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  grant 
additional  income  tax  personal  exemp- 
tions to  taxpayers  supporting  men- 
tally retarded  dependents  imder  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy,  wa^  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  LANDOWNERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  $100  tax  deduction  for 
landowners  in  Osage  County,  Okla.,  for 
each  producing  oil  and  gas  well  on  prop- 
erty on  which  the  mineral  interests  are 
reserved  to  the  United  States  and  where 
the  landowner  does  not  receive  income 
from  the  production  of  the  well.  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  is  needed  be- 
cause landowners  in  Osage  County  own 
only  the  surface  rights  to  their  prop- 
erty, while  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe  owns 
the  mineral  rights  to  the  land.  Thus,  the 
U.S.  Govenmient  and  the  Osage  Indian 
Tribe  have  continually  benefited  from 
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proceeds  derived  through  the  production 
of  the  oil  and  gas  operations  on  the 
property,  while  the  landowner  has  suf- 
fered the  damages.  The  $100  Income  tax 
deduction  called  for  in  this  legislation  is 
Justified  in  order  to  partially  compensate 
the  landowners  for  damages  resulting 
from  drilling  and  servicing  of  oil  and  gas 
wells  on  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  on  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  d:te. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  supporting  correspondence  and  a  pe- 
tition be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcosd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  petition  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2353)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
$100  deduction  for  the  landowner  for 
each  producing  oil  and  gas  well  where 
the  mineral  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
United  States  and  the  landowner  does 
not  receive  Income  from  the  production 
of  the  well.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19&4  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indlvld- 
uala)  l3  amended  by  redesignating  section 
318  as  310  and  by  Inserting  after  section  217 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sxc.  318.  Deduction  for  certain  producing 
oU  and  gas  wells  in  which  land- 
owner has  no  Interest. 

"(a)  AixowANCS  OF  DiDtrcnoN. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  owns  land  the  min- 
eral Interests  In  which  are  reserved  to  the 
United  States  (either  In  trust  for  Indians 
or  otherwise) ,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction $100  for  each  oil  or  gas  well  on  such 
land  which  produces  oU  or  gas  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  LxMiTATioK. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  oil  or  gas  well  only 
IX  the  Individual  does  not  receive  or  accrue 
any  Income  from  the  production  of  such 
well." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  318.  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  318.  Deduction  for  certain  producing  oU 
and   gas   wells   In   which  land- 
owner has  no  Interest. 
"Sec.  310.  Cross  references." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  and  petition,  presented  by 
Mr.  Harris,  are  as  follows: 

Pawhitska,   Okla., 

June  7.  1967. 
Hon.  Fan>  R.  Hauus, 
U.S.  ScTiate, 
Waahingtcm,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mb.  HakUs:  This  letter  is  written  to 
you  on  behalf  of  an  organization  known  as 
"The  Osage  County  Land-Owners  Assocla- 
Uon." 

Thla  association  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  representing  persons  owning  land 


In  Osage  County,  Oklahoma.  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  the  minerals  In  this  County  are 
owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe. 

We  have  long  since  realized  that,  for  many 
years  at  least,  the  ownership  of  minerals  in 
Osage  County  will  not  revert  to  the  holders 
of  surface  rights.  We  have,  thus,  decided  to 
present  to  you  our  problem  In  the  hope  that 
you,  as  our  elected  Senator,  wlU  Introduce 
legislation,  and  foster  Its  passage,  giving  us 
tax  relief  which  Is  sorely  needed  In  view  of 
the  losses  we  have  suffered  as  land  owners. 

May  we  point  out  that  we  are  Inadequately 
reimbursed  for  continuing  losses  to  our  land 
and  herds  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
oil  wells  and  servicing  crews  on  our  land. 
We  are  powerless  to  help  ourselves,  unless 
you  can  act  for  us. 

Enclosed  Is  a  petition  which  has  been 
signed  by  practically  every  land  owner  In 
this  County.  Many  years  of  hard  work  and 
heartache  is  represented  In  almost  every  sig- 
nature. The  petition  is  directed  to  you  and 
asks  for  a  simple  amendment  to  the  tax  laws 
granting  a  $100.00  yearly  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  each  oil  well.  May  we  respectfully 
ask  that  you  read  the  petition  closely  so 
that  you  may  see  that  this  is  a  common-sense 
solution  to  a  very  knotty  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Harris,  and  may 
we  commend  you  for  your  service  to  us.  May 
we  also  request  that  you  Inform  us  as  soon 
as  possible  what  your  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions are  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.   C.  MULLENDORE,  HI. 


Petition 

We,  the  undersigned  land  owners  of  Osage 
County,  Oklahoma,  conscious  of  the  many 
common  problems  raised  by  the  peculiar 
status  of  the  land  ownership  In  said  coun- 
ty, and  in  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  the 
many  problems  relative  thereto,  and  relying 
upon  the  good  ofdces  of  our  United  States 
Representative,  the  Honorable  E.  Edmon- 
son and  our  United  States  Senators,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Monroney,  and  the  Honor- 
able Fred  R.  Harris, 

Do  hereby  petition  our  Representative  and 
Senators  as  follows: 

We  state : 

1.  That  our  Petition  should  be  received  and 
that  we  should  be  recognized  as  "The  Osage 
Covinty  Land-Owners  Association". 

2.  That  is  should  be  recognized  by  our  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  that  the  land  owners 
in  Osage  County,  Oklahoma,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  been  unable  to  receive 
adequate  remuneration  for  damages  com- 
mitted upon  their  lands  as  a  result  of  oil 
operations. 

3.  That  the  tribal  ownership  In  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians  over  the  oil,  gas  and  other 
minerals  under  said  lands  has  been,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  extended 
many  times  In  the  past,  and  will  apparently 
be  extended  yet  again  In  the  future. 

4.  That  adequate  damages  should  be  paid 
to  the  undersigned  land  owners  for  the  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  their  land. 

6.  That,  since  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  deny  said  land  owners 
from  the  ownership  of  the  minerals  under 
their  land,  that  said  government  should,  In 
Just  return,  allow  a  tax  benefit  to  the  own- 
ers of  said  land  In  order  to  recompense  them 
for  the  continued  denial  of  mineral  owner- 
ship from  them,  and  for  the  damage  done 
to  their  land  by  forces  and  persons  beyond 
their  control. 

We  the  undersigned,  therefore  petition 
our  elected  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  sponsor  and  enact 
leg^lslation  whereby  each  land  owner  in  the 
County  of  Osage,  State  of  Oklahoma,  be 
granted  a  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00) 
yearly  Income  tax  deduction,  for  each  well 
drilled  or  already  having  been  drilled  upon 
the  lands  of  each  individual  land  owner;  that 
In  the  event  of  divided  ownership,  each  own- 


er shall  be  able  to  deduct  his  or  her  propor- 
tionate part  of  such  deductible  amount,  un- 
der the  terms  of  such  legislation. 

We  most  sincerely  petition  our  representa- 
tives to  hear  our  plea  In  this  matter. 

(No.  of  Acres  taken  from  Osage  County  Tax 
Record.) 

E.  C.  Mullendore,  36,828  Acres,  Box  1049, 
Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Don  Codding,  2,829  Acres,  Poraker,  Okla- 
homa. 

Charles  H.  Codding,  Jr.,  Foraker,  Okla- 
homa. 

John  T.  Oxley,  9,510  Acres.  Route  1,  Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma. 

John  S.  Zink  (Foundation,  Non-taxable) 
1.667  Acres,  Box  7388,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

(Each  signature  represents  160  acres  to 
90,000  acres  of  taxable  land  In  Osage  County; 
oil  and  gas  mineral  rights  goes  to  Osage  In- 
dian tribe  Indefinitely.) 

K.  S.  (Boots)  Adams,  23,885  Acres,  Bartles- 
vllle,  Oklahoma. 

John  S.  Blanton,  6,865  Acres,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

P.  Royal  Barton,  3,560  Acres,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

Donald  Stuart,  41,513  Acres,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

W.  T.  Manning,  480  Acres,  Pawhuska,  Okla- 
homa. 

Mrs.  George  J.  McKlnley,  6,128  Acres, 
R.E.R.,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Lewis  Ralney,  478  Acres,  Ralston,  Okla- 
homa. 

Leonard  W.  Buxbaum,  196  Acres,  Ralston, 
Oklahoma. 

Prank  Hicks,  200  Acres,  Ralston,  Oklahoma. 

Martha  Bledsoe,  160  Acres,  Ralston,  Okla- 
homa. 

Forrest  Goad.  455  Acres,  Ralston,  Okla- 
homa, R.R.  1. 

Leo  Ralney,  Ralston,  Oklahoma,  R.R.  1. 

Glen  Anson,  684  Acres,  Route  1,  Ralston, 
Oklahoma. 

Fred  Wlttaker,  160  Acres,  Fairfax,  Okla- 
homa. 

Harry  Tate,  413  Acres,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 

Floyd  Kelley,  3,371  Acres.  Ralston.  Okla- 
homa. 

Harriet  Mathls,  7,779  Acres,  Fairfax,  Okla- 
homa. 

Ernest  Eaton,  320  Acres,  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

Lee  Kelley,  1,430  Acres,  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

Larry  Olson,  R.R.,  Maple  City,  Kansas. 

Clyde   Jackson,   294   Acres. 

Francis  L.  Eaton,  480  Acres,  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Head,  600  Acres,  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

Jimmy  C.  Olson,  2,341  Acres,  Gralnola, 
Oklahoma. 

Floyd  Hobbs.  3,497  A..  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

B.  R.  Aupperle,  660  Acres,  R.R.  1,  Kaw, 
Oklahoma. 

Otis  C.  Goad,  200  Acres.  RJt.  1,  Ralston, 
Oklahoma. 

Virgil  Rice.  446  Acres,  R.R.  I.  Ralston, 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Rice,  240  Acres,  RJEl.  1,  Ralston, 
Oklahoma. 

Arthur  R.  Wulf,  440  Acres,  R.R.  1,  Fairfax, 
Oklahoma. 

Joe  R.  Edglngton,  4,235  Acres,  Drawer  FP, 
Bamsdall,  Oklahoma. 

Emmett  S.  Smith,  835  Acres,  Bamsdall, 
Oklahoma. 

Roy  Glasco,  2,030  Acres,  R.  1,  Sklatook, 
Oklahoma. 

Fred  Auschwitz,  235  Acres,  RJl.  1,  Bams- 
dall, Oklahoma. 

C.  W.  Clymer,  1,627  Acres,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

W.  E.  Wann,  180  Acres,  Fairfax,  Okla- 
homa. 

J.  Berry  Harrison,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Fred  R.  Speakman,  240  Acres,  Burbank, 
Oklahoma. 
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C  W.  Sherrill,  466  Acres,  Burbank,  Okla- 
homa. 

Clearbourne  Bennett,  240  Acres,  Barnsdall, 
Oklahoma. 

Ray  Swan,  438  Acres,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

E.  B.  Fields,  560  Acres,  Wynona,  Oklahoma. 

James  H.  Bower,  Jr.,  1,230  Acres,  Burbank, 
Oklahoma. 

R.  L.  Donelson,  4,516  Acres,  Burbank,  Okla- 
homa. 

John  Welser,  720  Acres,  Box  818,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

Irene  Rupard,  Box  1078,  Pawhuska,  Okla- 
homa. 

Bud  Prank,  1,305  Acres,  Gralnola,  Okla- 
homa. 

C.  C.  Pearson,  898  Acres,  Pawhuska,  Okla- 
homa. 

W.  F.  Friend,  Jr.,  7,992  Acres.  Bowrlng, 
Oklahoma. 

Allen  G.  Oliphant,  3,548  Acres,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. 

L.  R.  Goyne,  2,141  Acres,  Barnsdall,  Okla- 
homa. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dunln,  6,182  Acres,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Henry  Q.  Stoabs,  1,327  Acres,  Barnsdall, 
Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Doyle  Swan,  5  Acres,  Pawhuska,  Okla- 
homa. 

N.  E.  Maloy,  570  Acres,  Avant,  Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL  POETRY  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  in- 
creasingly recognized  by  thoughtful  ob- 
servers of  American  culture  that  we  have 
a  tendency  to  stress  the  practical 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect, 
such  as  the  triumphs  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  power  of  business  and  fi- 
nance, and  the  might  of  military  and 
political  leadership.  Though  this  em- 
phasis is  good  in  itself,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  coimterbalancing  emphasis  on  the  arts 
and  humanities — those  pursuits  that  lift 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  through  the 
contemplation  of  beauty.  Poetry  stands 
high  among  the  studies  called  the  hu- 
manities, and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  arts.  It  is  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  highly  desirable  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  by  oflBcial  action, 
proclaim  October  15  of  each  year  as 
National  Poetry  Day. 

This  date  has  been  observed  In  the 
past  In  as  many  as  42  of  the  States:  in 
some  oCBcially,  by  act  of  legislature  or 
proclamation  of  Governor ;  and  in  others 
by  the  State  poetry  societies.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  in  Arkansas, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  observance 
of  Poetry  Day  on  October  15  is  ofiBcially 
proclaimed  each  year.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress,  this  year,  in  response  to  a 
public  demand  evidenced  by  four  bills 
currently  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  House  Joint  Resolutions  200,  361, 
398,  and  489,  will  place  the  seal  of  its 
approval  on  this  proposal,  and  make 
October  15  henceforward  National  Po- 
etry Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  Octo- 
ber 15  of  each  year  as  National  Poetry 
Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  107)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 15  of  each  year  as  National  Poetry 
Day,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 


ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

WORLDWIDE     CONSERVATION     OF 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  for  a  U.S. 
initiative  to  convene  a  worldwide  confer- 
ence for  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species  of  wildlife. 

There  are  250  species  of  wild  animals 
whose  continued  existence  on  earth  is 
currently  in  doubt.  Many  of  these  are 
among  the  most  unique  and  valuable 
species  we  know:  the  blue  whale,  the 
giant  panda,  the  orangutang,  the  leop- 
ard, the  polar  bear,  the  trumpeter 
swan,  the  bighorn  sheep,  the  California 
condor,  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  the 
whooping  crane,  and  hundreds  of  others. 
Man  has  already  exterminated  250  spe- 
cies of  wildlife.  Should  we  not  make  an 
effort  to  stop  him  from  destroying  200 
more? 

Some  of  these  endangered  animals, 
such  as  the  rhinoceros  and  the  American 
alligator,  are  living  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  evolution.  Others  are  essential 
links  in  the  balance  of  nature  or  valuable 
sources  of  food  and  clothing.  This  Con- 
gress has  acted  to  prevent  many  sorts  of 
crimes,  but  how  few  criminal  acts  com- 
pare in  scope  with  the  eradication  of  an 
entire  species  of  life?  It  would  surely  be 
negligent  of  this  body  of  lawmakers,  with 
the  sure  knowledge  that  this  crime 
against  nature,  against  life,  against  this 
earth  and  the  creatures  which  inhabit  it, 
is  about  to  be  committed,  to  take  no  ac- 
tion to  prevent  it. 

One  action  which  we  can  take  is  that 
Indicated  in  this  resolution.  The  problem 
of  wildlife  conservation  is  worldwide,  and 
many  of  the  threats  to  animals  are  con- 
nected with  international  trade.  An  in- 
ternational conference,  preferably  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations, 
is  the  only  way  to  make  a  comprehensive 
assault  on  man's  destruction  of  his  own 
heritage.  No  single  nation  can  solve  the 
problem,  but  all  nations,  by  working  to- 
gether, can  bring  the  situation  imder 
control.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  finally  realized  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  its  own  wildlife, 
should  take  the  lead  In  saving  the  ani- 
mals of  the  world  from  extinction. 

The  threat  facing  wildlife  today  takes 
two  main  forms.  Poaching  of  species 
whose  fur  or  other  parts  is  in  sudden 
demand  by  the  world  of  fashion,  or 
which,  like  the  rhinoceros  horn,  can  find 
a  constant  market.  Is  rapidly  depleting 
the  unfortunate  animals  in  demand. 
Thus  the  fashion  fad  for  "fun  furs"  has 
almost  exterminated  the  leopard,  the 
third  largest  cat  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Furriers  who  can  get  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  pelt  in  New  York  are 
not  usually  scrupulous  in  determining 
whether  the  animal  was  a  victim  of 
poachers  or  taken  legally.  With  demand 
rising,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  poached. 
For  the  leopard,  this  meant  either  slowly 
bleeding  to  death  with  a  trap  wire  cut- 
ting into  his  foot,  slow  Impalement  in 
a  spiked  pit,  or  if  he  is  lucky  a  quick 


bullet.  For  the  poacher,  the  man  who 
hires  the  natives  to  kill,  it  can  mean  an 
income  of  $50,000  a  year.  To  mankind, 
it  means  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
a  unique,  beautiful,  and  valuable  form 
of  life.  So  great  Is  the  concern  over  this 
problem  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
directed  overseas  posts  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  and  maintain  a  surveillance 
over  the  trade  in  spotted  cats.  The  so- 
called  legal  killings  of  leopards,  to  sat- 
isfy the  vanity  of  a  few  people  for  a 
leopard  skin,  added  to  poaching  killings, 
is  eliminating  leopards  from  the  earth. 

The  other  form  taken  by  the  threat 
to  animal  life  is  the  progress  of  man 
himself,  as  he  expands  his  agricultural 
and  pastoral  range  into  what  previously 
was  wilderness.  This  is  particularly  true 
In  Africa,  which  harbors  most  of  the 
threatened  species.  Conditions  become 
Intolerable  for  wildlife  living  there,  their 
range  contracts,  and  their  numbers 
dwindle.  The  tragedy  of  this  attack  upon 
wildlife  Is  that  it  Is  frequently  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful.  Often  wildlife  can  be 
more  productive  than  cattle,  and  wilder- 
ness less  subject  to  erosion  than  cleared 
areas.  What  seems  like  progress  is  often 
its  opposite.  We  do  not  have  to  halt  the 
advance  of  civilization  to  preserve  wild- 
life, but  we  do  have  to  teach  man  how 
most  productively  to  progress. 

There  are  no  immediate  answers  to  the 
threats  facing  wildlife,  but  it  is  my  hope 
tliat  a  conference  such  as  that  called  for 
by  this  resolution  could  begin  to  find 
them.  The  resolution  proposes  that  the 
conference  consider  measures  in  three 
principal  categories : 

First,  international  trade  in  wild  ani- 
mals and  wildlife  products  must  be 
brought  under  control.  Much  of  the  illicit 
exploitations  of  endangered  species 
would  be  drastically  reduced  if  the  line 
between  the  poacher  and  the  wholesaler 
could  be  pinched  off.  The  demand  for 
horn,  ivory,  skins,  pelts,  and  other  prod- 
ucts far  exceed  the  legal  Umlts  on  taking 
them,  and  this  provides  an  Incentive  to 
poachers  which  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
It  would  do  no  good,  however,  to  put  im- 
port or  export  restrictions  in  only  one 
country.  These  have  to  be  worldwide,  and 
to  be  enforced,  for  them  to  be  effective 
In  ending  this  terrible  slaughter  of  wild- 
life. 

Second,  the  vital  economic  importance 
and  use  of  wild  animals  can  be  explored 
by  this  conference.  Even  more  than 
poaching,  man's  expansion  into  wildlife 
habitats  threatens  their  continued  exist- 
ence. The  new  settlers  regard  the  wild 
animals  of  Africa  as  a  threat  to  them- 
selves and  their  crops.  Wildlife  is  seen  as 
an  obstacle  to  progress  in  Africa. 

In  reality,  this  is  not  so.  In  a  continent 
starved  for  protein,  game  animals  can 
provide  the  major  source  of  meat.  The 
carcasses  of  animals  such  as  antelopes 
contain  more  meat  than  most  common 
range  cattle,  they  mature  faster,  and  a 
given  range  can  support  more  of  them. 
Experiments  in  South  Africa  indicate 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  promote  the 
growth  of  wild  herds  Eind  cropping  of  the 
resulting  surplus  than  to  raise  cattle.  One 
square  mile  of  east  African  savannah 
can  support  16,000  pounds  of  cattle.  The 
same  area  can  support  66,000  to  90,000 
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pounds  of  wildlife,  because  the  different 
species  of  wildlife  graze  grass,  shrubs,  or 
tree  leaves,  at  different  levels  above  the 
ground.  A  program  of  education  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  teach  the  techniques  of 
game  ranching,  but  to  overcome  a  social 
system,  prevalent  in  east  Africa,  which 
counts  wealth  and  social  prestige  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  cattle,  however  little  meat 
Is  on  their  bones.  The  problem  is  large 
and  complex,  but  the  return  potential 
Is  enormous,  once  a  conference  begins  to 
determine  what  specific  steps  are  needed. 

The  economic  uses  of  wildlife  are  not 
exclusively  agricultural  however.  The 
legitimate  export  of  such  articles  as  hides 
can  be  a  major  source  of  income  as  long 
as  steps  are  taken  to  insure  that  the 
supply  Is  safeguarded.  And  in  countries 
where  tourism  is  a  major  source  of  in- 
come, animals  which  attract  visits  by 
tourists  should  not  be  wantonly 
destroyed. 

Third,  the  conference  should  explore 
ways  of  helping  developing  countries  to 
undertake  conservation  programs  of 
their  own.  The  conference  should  con- 
sider both  conservation  programs  which 
might  profitably  be  undertaken  by  the 
developing  countries,  and  forms  of  In- 
creasing assistance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  developed  countries  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  fruitless  to 
cut  off  trade  in  illegally  obtained  wildlife 
If  the  countries  from  which  it  comes  can- 
not coiiserve  it  adequately  to  keep  it  alive. 
These  programs  might  take  the  form  of 
game  reserves,  stricter  game  laws  and 
better  enforcement  of  them,  wildlife 
conservation  specialists. 

The  Interior  Department  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preliminary  planning  for  a  con- 
ference of  this  nature  which  they  hope 
will  be  held  In  1970.  The  Department 
considers  that  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  resolution  would  ma- 
terially help  them  in  arranging  the 
conference. 

This  Is  no  recent  or  new-found  Interest 
for  me.  I  have  introduced  similar  resolu- 
tions in  the  88th  Congress,  Senate  Con- 
cxirrent  Resolution  60  on  October  3,  1963, 
and  In  the  89th  Congress,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  52  on  August  23,  1965. 
Congressman  Henut  Rruss  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  sponsored  similar  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  last 
Congress,  the  proposal  was  endorsed  by 
Secretary  Udall  and  was  supported  by 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Commission  and  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  problem 
has  not  abated  in  these  years  of  delay, 
and  it  will  only  grow  more  serious  in  the 
future.  Another  species,  or  several,  will 
perhaps  have  been  Irretrievably  lost  in 
the  delay. 

Mr.  President,  action  by  the  Senate 
Is  urgent.  This^  no  mere  sentimental 
question;  there  are  hard  economic  rea- 
sons for  conservation.  There  are  even 
more  pressing  moral  ones.  The  wildlife 
which  remains  to  xis  Is  not  ours.  We 
hold  it  in  tnist  for  the  future.  We  can 
make  or  repeal  a  law,  but  we  camnot  bring 
back  an  extinct  species.  We  cannot  by 
act  of  Congress  retrieve  and  restore  the 
passenger  pigeon  in  the  skies,  the  Caro- 
lina parakeet  to  the  Southern  forests,  or 
the  great  auk  to  our  eastern  seashores. 
They  are  gone  forever.  Let  us  not  be  the 
exterminators  of  additional  species  of 
nature's  heritage  to  the  earth. 


Man  has,  and  has  shown,  an  infinite 
capacity  for  destruction.  Let  us  make 
this  one  effort  to  show  that  he  is  also 
capable  of  preservation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  9b- 
jection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  41)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  41 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) , 

Whereas  It  la  In  the  common  Interest  of 
mankind  to  preserve  the  world's  wildlife; 

WTiereaa  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries have  an  obligation,  pursuant  to  Inter- 
national agreements,  such  as  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaties  and  the  Inter- American  Treaty 
on  Nature  Protection  and  WUdllfe  Preserva- 
tion, 1940,  to  conserve  and  protect  the  species 
of  wUdllfe; 

Whereas  more  effective  International  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  wildlife  are  ur- 
gently needed; 

Whereas  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  wildlife  are  In  danger  of  becoming 
extinct; 

Whereas  many  other  species  of  wildlife  are 
being  dangerously  reduced  In  numbers :  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  0/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
shall  promote  the  worldwide  conservation  of 
wildlife,  particularly  of  species  that  are  rare 
or  threatened  with  extinction,  and  that  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  con- 
vene an  International  conference  on  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  after  consultation  with 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized 
agencies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  cooperate  with 
such  United  Nations  agencies  and  other  In- 
ternational organizations  as  may  be  Inter- 
ested In  developing  an  agenda  which  In- 
cludes: 

(a)  Action  by  each  country  to  control  In- 
ternational trade  in  wildlife  and  its  products, 
especially  rare  and  endangered  species; 

(b)  Studies  by  the  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries  to  determine  how  wildlife  con- 
servation and  management  In  the  latter  can 
Increase  their  production  of  food,  make  op*- 
tlmum  use  of  marginal  lands,  and  Increase 
tourist  revenues,  and 

(c)  Assistance  by  developed  countries  to 
developing  countries,  either  unilaterally  or 
multUaterally  through  the  United  Nations  or 
other  international  agencies,  to  establish  or 
Improve  training  schools  for  wildlife  and  con- 
servation specialists,  to  establish  conserva- 
tion departments  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, to  prepare  wildlife  conservation  laws 
and  regulations,  and  to  carry  out  needed 
world  conservation  programs. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "wildlife" 
means  wild  mammals,  wild  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  Qsh,  moUusks.  Crustacea,  and  all 
other  classes  of  wild  animals,  excluding 
oceanic  animals. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  from  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  beir,g  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  Yorker.  May  20,  1967] 

Pun  Purs 
In  the  early  nlneteen-hundreds,  the  grace- 
fully curving  white  plumes  of  the  egret  fre- 
quently ornamented  ladles'  hats.  Then,  after 
a  tense  struggle,  conservationists  won  a  now 
famous  victory,  and  the  practice  was  out- 
lawed Just  m  time  to  save  egrets  from  exter- 
mination. At  the  same  time,  It  seemed  that 
a  principle  had  been  established,  making  It 
unlikely   that  a  future  fashion  would  ex- 
tinguish a  species  of  creature  because  of  its 
111  luck  In  being  beautiful.  We  were  unhappy 
to  learn  the  other  day  that  the  principle 
appears  void  and  that  the  process   of  ex- 
termination  In   the  interests  of  fashion  is 
being  repeated,  this  time  not  with  Just  one 
species  but  with  a  whole  gamut  of  related 
animals — the  spwtted  cats.  The  spotted  cats 
are,   of   course,   the   wild   members   of   the 
cat  family,  or  Felldae,  whose  smartly  marked 
fur  Is  currently  being  worn  by  women  every- 
where. As  a  trade  term,  "spotted  cat"  in- 
cludes the  tiger  and  about  fourteen  other 
species,  ranging  In  size  from  the  leopard  and 
the   jaguar  down   to  the  little  wildcats   of 
South  America,  which  are  not  much  bigger 
than  domestic  tabbies.  News  that  all  these 
cats  are   endangered  by  the  fur  trade  was 
brought  to  us  by  an  official  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  who  told  us  that  the  vogue 
has  been  noted,  with  more  or  less  helpless 
concern,  by  scientists  all  over  the  world.  A 
resolution  passed  In  1964  by  the  Internation- 
al Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources — which  Is  something  like 
a  United  Nations  of  conservation — called  on 
all  governments  to  halt  the  trade,  but  the  call 
has  had  no  discernible  effect.  The  problem  Is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  cats  live  In 
more    than    a    dozen    countries    In    South 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  most  effective 
remedy   proposed   by   conservationists   Is   a 
complete   ban  on   the  Importation   of   rare 
furs  Into  the  United  States  or  Europe,  Just 
as   there   has   been   a   ban   on   the  plumes 
of   several    species    of   wUdfowl   threatened 
by  extinction,  but  no  one  sees  any  hope  that 
this  wlU  come  about  Immediately. 

Curious  as  to  why  fashion  has  selected  cats 
for  such  fatal  popularity  at  this  particular 
time,  we  consulted  various  people  in  the  local 
fur  business.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the  office 
of  the  Pur  Information  and  Fashion  Council, 
a  trade-promotion  organization.  There  we 
found  a  spokesman  named  Jeee  Chernak,  who 
told  us  that  the  cats  are  only  a  small  part  of 
a  much  larger  vogue  for  something  called 
"fun  furs."  Ten  years  ago,  he  explained,  the 
fur  business  took  stock  of  Itself  and  decided 
It  was  in  bad  shape.  A  motivational-research 
man,  hired  to  diagnose  its  ills,  discovered  that 
three-quarters  of  the  business  was  In  mink, 
that  young  women  thought  their  mothers'  fur 
coats  were  "square,"  and  that  few  of  them 
desired  fur  coats  anyway.  The  remedy  was  to 
persuade  sportswear  designers  whose  clothes 
were  principally  worn  by  the  young  to  use 
mink  and  vsirlous  diverse  and  exotic  furs  in 
their  designs,  thus  expanding  the  market  to 
Include  youthful  consumers.  The  new  furs 
were  labelled  "fun  furs,"  and  after  five  or 
six  years  of  assiduous  promotion  they  caught 
on  in  an  Important  way.  Most  fun  furs  are 
fairly  cheap  and  come  from  mass-produced 
animals,  such  as  rabbit  and  lamb,  but  on  the 
fringes  of  the  fun-fur  vogue  are  such  wild 
creatures  as  wolf,  skunk,  raccoon,  lynx,  and 
the  more  expensive  and  beautiful  spotted 
cats.  Thus  the  onslaught  on  the  Felldae 
began. 

We  moved  on  to  talks  with  fur  brokers, 
dealers,  and  manvifacturers,  who  all  con- 
firmed that  each  year  the  spotted  furs  grow 
scarcer  and  the  prices  higher.  At  Independent 
Fur  Brokers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Hans  Classen,  a  tall, 
lean  old  man  who  has  been  an  international 
fur  broker  for  forty  years,  told  us  that  he  had 
dropped  Somali  leopards,  the  most  desirable 
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of  all  the  spotted  furs,  because  the  price  had 
become  "fantastic."  He  showed  us  a  store- 
room in  which  a  thousand  skins  of  Bolivian 
ocelot  were  stacked  in  heaps.  These  handsome 
black-and-gold  cats  are  most  plentiful  in 
Brazil,  but  they  are  also  found  in  Mexico  and 
South  American  countries.  Today,  Mr.  Clas- 
sen sells  the  skins  for  fifty  dollars,  but  twenty 
years  ago  the  price  was  fifteen  dollars  or  less. 
He  showed  us  the  skin  of  a  smaller  cat,  with 
paler  coloring,  and  identified  It  as  an  Argen- 
tine wildcat — the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful 
of  the  cat  furs — and  remarked  that  in  the  old 
days,  thirty  years  ago,  he  handled  such  skins 
in  unbelievable  quantities.  Every  fortnight, 
a  steamer  arrived  with  a  shipment  of  five 
thousand  skins,  but,  he  added,  he  had  seen 
nothing  like  that  in  a  long  time. 

At  the  Mechutan  Pur  Corporation,  which  is 
a  leading  dealer  In  spotted  furs,  we  asked  Mr. 
Jay  Mechutan  about  Somali  leopards.  Last 
year,  he  told  us,  his  firm  had  pulled  off  a 
gratifj^ng  coup  when  it  bought  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  leopard  skins  from  the  Somali 
government  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
In  addition,  he  handled  about  a  thousand 
less  choice  leopards  from  other  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  Surveying  the  market,  he 
guessed  that,  in  all,  the  skins  of  seven  thou- 
sand leopards  reached  New  York  last  year, 
at  a  cost  of  some  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. This  year,  he  predicted,  there  wlU  be 
fewer  leopards  and  higher  prices. 

At  Ben  Rltter,  Inc.,  specialists  in  exotic 
furs,  Robert  Ritter,  the  son  of  the  founder, 
showed  us  a  snow  leopard  from  the  Hima- 
layas worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as 
a  rug.  Its  deep,  creamy  fur,  we  found.  Is  Ir- 
resistible to  the  touch.  Near  it,  a  tiger  skin 
dangled  from  a  hook.  Tigers,  Mr.  Rltter  said, 
have  more  than  doubled  In  price  In  the  last 
two  years.  Three  years  ago,  he  bought  two 
dozen  skins  at  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars  each.  This  year,  he  has  been  able  to 
get  only  sixteen  skins  at  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  With  the  supply  of 
tigers  drying  up,  he  Is  attempting  to  pro- 
mote puma  from  Brazil  and  Mexico.  He  sold 
about  two  hundred  of  them  this  past  year. 

A  customer  entered  and  told  Mr.  Rltter 
that  he  was  Interested  in  leopards.  "Good 
leopards  start  at  five  hundred  dollars,"  Mr. 
Ritter  replied,  displaying  a  skin  plucked  from 
a  bundle  on  the  counter. 

"Five  hundred  dollars  with  holes?"  the  cus- 
tomer inquired,  pointing  at  bullet  holes  in 
the  neck  region  of  the  skin. 

"Yes.  Five  hundred  dollars  with  holes,"  Mr. 
Rltter  said  firmly.  "Leopards  don't  die  in 
bed." 

At  Schwartz  &  Klein,  Mr.  Sam  Schwartz,  a 
small,  spare  old  man  wearing  a  cutter's 
smock  over  his  shirt  sleeves,  told  us  that  his 
primary  business  is  making  coats  out  of  the 
smaller  spotted  cats.  He  uses  Jaguars  and 
leopards,  too,  but  high  prices  make  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  them  in  quantity.  It  takes 
as  many  as  eight  Somali  leopards  to  make  a 
coat.  As  many  as  twenty-five  of  the  smaller 
cats  go  into  a  coat.  Last  year,  he  paid  two 
hundreds  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  spot- 
ted-cat skins,  which  he  made  Into  nine  hun- 
dred coats.  "They  must  be  killing  these  ani- 
mals off  very  fast,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  If  they  disappear  entirely.  They 
are  so  beautiful,  It's  a  crime  to  kill  them  Just 
for  this!"  He  pointed  to  a  rack  that  held 
a  dozen  spotted  coats.  "I  handle  the  skins  of 
animals  that  were  in  the  jungle  three  days 
before.  They  are  flown  in  here  with  the  blood 
still  on  the  fur.  To  look  at  these  beautiful 
things  makes  me  want  to  cry.  I  would  get 
out  of  the  business  if  it  would  change  things, 
but  someone  would  take  my  place." 

Mr.  Graf,  a  spokesman  for  Ben  Kahn,  a 
well-known  fiurrier,  was  equally  candid, 
though  less  emotional.  "Last  year,  we  had  a 
good  supply  of  skins,  but  I'm  told  the  Somali 
leopard  wont  last  ten  years  unless  the  gov- 
ernment can  control  the  killing,"  he  said. 
"The  demand  Is  unlimited.  Even  the  price 


doesn't  matter.  The  finest  skin  is  worth 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  At  that  rate,  a 
coat  could  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Last 
year,  we  sold  ten  leopard  coats  at  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  each.  I  expect  the  price  to  be 
higher  this  year.  The  demand  has  risen  ever 
since  we  sold  a  leopard  coat  to  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1962.  We  have  created  our  own 
Frankenstein's  monster — a  demand  that  de- 
stroys the  raw  material.  We  compete  with 
Europe  for  skins.  Paris  wants  leopards  and 
jaguars.  Dior  and  RevlUon  have  customers 
who  win  pay  any  price.  There  are  still  verj' 
rich  people  in  this  world.  The  Italians,  Swiss, 
and  Scandinavians  are  all  mad  for  spotted 
cats.  Next  to  leopard  in  desirability  is  Jaguar 
and  cheetah.  Cheetah  doesn't  wear  as  well, 
but  we  sold  seventy-five  cheetah  coats  last 
season.  Cheetah  Is  a  rare  animal,  but  It  Is 
not  hard  to  get  at  the  moment.  We  con- 
sider it  more  sporty  than  leopard.  Tiger  is  an 
Interesting  fur.  Five  years  ago,  we  were  the 
first  to  make  it  Into  a  coat.  It  is  rare,  but  not 
as  expensive  as  leopard.  We  sold  six  tigers  last 
year  at  about  six  thousand  dollars  each.  Ti- 
ger is  hard  to  wear.  It  takes  a  certain  kind 
ol  woman — skinny,  tall,  and  feline.  We  also 
make  mountain-lion  coats,  but  strictly  for 
sport.  Tlie  finest  mountain  lions  come  from 
Mexico,  and  a  coat  retails  at  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  They  are  attractive,  but  mountain 
lion  Is  a  hard  color  for  most  women.  The  red- 
dish brown  Is  difficult.  The  creamy  yellow 
beige  of  the  leopard  is  more  becoming." 

For  a  final  call,  we  stopped  at  the  American 
Museum  of  National  History,  where  we  saw 
Dr.  Richard  G.  Van  Gelder,  associate  curator 
of  mammals.  "When  I  was  In  the  Amazon  two 
years  ago,  the  price  of  a  jaguar  was  seventy- 
five  dollars,"  he  said.  "That  was  three  months' 
pay  for  a  hunter,  and  made  It  well  worth  his 
while.  We  assume  that  there  are  jaguars 
in  unexplored  regions  of  Brazil,  but  no  one 
really  knows.  No  one  really  knows  much 
about  any  of  these  cats,  of  which  there  are 
at  least  seven  species.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  they  can  stand  this  kind  of  hunting 
pressure,  but  we  fear  It  Is  depleting  the 
animals  badly.  Some  species  of  tiger  are  al- 
most gone.  A  recent  estimate  indicates  that 
there  are  possibly  four  thousand  left  In  all 
India.  In  Africa,  leopards  are  pressed  by  the 
loss  of  game  and  territory  as  well  as  by 
poaching  for  the  fur  trade.  Four  years  ago, 
the  Fauna  Preservation  Society  of  London 
estimated  that  fifty  thousand  leopards  were 
killed  annually  In  Blast  Africa.  Speaking  of 
leopards,  the  museum  received  a  curious  let- 
ter from  a  woman  whose  husband  had  shot 
six  leopards.  She  had  the  skins  made  into  a 
coat,  but  she  prudently  kept  all  the  scraps. 
Now  she  was  tired  of  the  coat  and  wanted 
to  know  if  we  could  transform  It  back  Into 
a  leopard  again.  Stuffed,  I  presume.  It  was 
hard  to  be  polite  as  I  wrote  back  that  the 
answer  was  'No!'  Needless  to  say,  her  ques- 
tion haunts  me.  Someday  we  may  want  to 
transform  the  last  zoo  leopard  back  Into  a 
wild  leopard  and  find  we  can't." 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  END  THE 
CRIPPLING  COPPER  STRIKE  IN 
THE  WEST 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  crippling  cop- 
per strike  in  the  West. 

Forty-five  days  ago,  the  copper  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  was  struck 
by  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  and  the  United 
Steel  Workers  over  wages  and  certain 
other  differences.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
important  labor  right  to  strike,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  the  workingmen  of  Amer- 
ica by  numerous  acts  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  strike  has  now  gone  on  for  6 
weeks,  and  I  am  informed  that  negotia- 


tors for  both  labor  and  management 
are  and  have  continually  been  in  a  state 
of  deadlock  and  that  the  prospects  for 
a  solution  are  very  dim  indeed.  I  cannot 
forget  that  one  recent  copper  strike  in 
my  State  of  Utah  lasted  6  months. 

The  prospect  of  another  such  situa- 
tion in  the  present  circumstances  is  very 
serious. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Governors  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  and  Montana,  our  five 
western  copper  producing  States,  have 
worked  very  diligently  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  to  try  to  find  a  solution.  They  have 
also  requested  President  Johnson  to  in- 
voke the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  would,  of 
course,  entail  the  appointing  of  a  board 
and  the  eventual  imposition  of  an  80-day 
cooling  off  period. 

So  far  the  President  has  failed  to  act 
on  the  grounds  that  the  strike  has  not 
yet  reached  a  point  of  crisis.  In  this 
assessment,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  partially  right.  The  impact  of 
the  strike  has  not  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  recent  strikes  in  the  transpor- 
tation industries.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  that  economic  crises  do  not  exist 
in  the  five  States  where  the  strike  is 
taking  a  very  heavy  toll  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  who  are  so  closely  tied 
together  on  an  economic  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  today  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  where  much  of  the 
industry  is  involved  in  refining  and  proc- 
essing copper  products,  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch  of  the  strike. 

This  is  not  only  a  copper  industry  mat- 
ter now.  Welfare  roles  in  the  Western 
States  are  bulging  as  a  result  of  new  ap- 
plications of  strikers;  there  already  has 
been  closure  of  smelters;  the  lead-zinc 
industry  is  beginning  to  suffer;  fertilizer 
production  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  strike  because  of  a  shortage  of 
sulfuric  acid,  a  copper  smelter  byproduct; 
freight  and  truck  hauling  is  being  cur- 
tailed; the  various  States  are  losing  tax- 
es, a  good  share  of  which  go  into  our 
school  sj'stems,  at  a  time  when  they  can 
least  afford  it.  Consequently,  the  various 
States  involved  are  having  to  reconsider 
the  tax  situation  with  a  distinct  possi- 
bility that  various  types  of  State  taxes 
v.-)ll  have  to  be  increased  unless  the  strike 
is  terminated.  The  last  thing  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  need  is  an  additional  Stctc 
tax  burden. 

I  do  not  have  available  the  economic 
impact  of  the  strike  on  any  of  the  oth- 
er States  in  the  West,  but  in  Utah  the 
total  losses  are  in  the  $16,785,000  range. 
This  total  was  reached  from  losses  of 
salaries;  wages;  material  and  supplies: 
new  faciUties  and  improvements;  treat- 
ment charges;  freight;  commissions; 
services:  payroll:  State  and  local  taxes; 
the  losses  are  now  $373,000  per  day. 

Per-person  wages  lost  to  date,  based 
on  a  5-day  workweek  with  an  average 
wage  of  $3.16  per  hour,  plus  the  average 
wage  increase  of  25  cents  an  hour  in  the 
original  company  offer,  now  totals  $847 
per  person. 

The  time  required  for  each  striking 
employee  to  make  up  his  lost  wages  un- 
der the  possible  average  settlement  of  an 
additional  5  cents  per  hour  is  8.4  years. 
If  one  uses  a  10  cents  an  hour  average 
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settlement  figure  the  time  required  for 
each  employee  to  make  up  his  lost  wages 
would  be  4.2  years. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
matter  Is  now  beyond  a  simple  copper  in- 
dustry labor-versus-management  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  regional  problem  which  could 
spread  nationally  In  a  time  of  crisis  and 
war  for  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to  wait  un- 
til we  are  completely  out  of  copper  be- 
fore we  take  any  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  Business  and  Defense  Service 
Administration  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  advised  me  today  that  It 
estimates  that  the  total  supply  of  copper 
in  the  United  Stetes.  not  Including  Gov- 
ernment stockpile,  but  all  copper  In  the 
hands  of  other  holders  of  the  metal,  will 
run  out  about  the  middle  of  September, 
which  is  only  two  and  a  half  weeks  away. 
When  the  strike  began  it  was  estimated 
there  was  about  a  60-day  supply  of  raw 
metal  on  hand.  Therefore,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  or  so,  the  Defense  Department 
will  get  negative  answers  when  it  at- 
tempts to  secure  copper  to  manufacture 
its  needed  supplies.  The  Department  of 
Defense  takes  26  percent  of  domestic 
production  and  12  percent  of  total  cop- 
per consimiption  that  comes  into  the 
United  States,  Including  copper  from 
overseas. 

Some  persons  might  think  we  could  go 
to  the  stockpile  to  take  care  of  our  de- 
fense copper  needs.  However,  the  775,000 
tons  which  should  be  in  the  stockpile 
are  running  a  deficit  of  about  half  a 
million  tons.  We  now  have  only  259.000 
tons  of  copper  in  the  stockpile  and  we 
must  not  deplete  these  any  further  at 
this  time.  In  other  words,  that  supply 
Is  only  one-third  of  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  Government  has  decided  appar- 
ently It  cannot  be  reduced  any  further 
with  safety.  They  took  150,000  tons  out 
of  there  last  December,  of  which  the 
last  9,000  tons  will  be  used  up  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  speak  today  on 
behalf  of  management  or  on  behalf  of 
labor.  Both  the  adversaries  in  this  con- 
test, I  think,  would  rather  the  Govern- 
ment stay  out  so  that  they  could  con- 
tinue their  present  position,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  Impracticable.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Utah  and  the  citizens  in 
the  other  States  who  are  bearing  the 
economic  burden  of  this  prolonged  walk- 
out, and  I  am  interested  in  the  risk  our 
boys  In  Vietnam  are  facing  unless  the 
matter  Is  handled  soon. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be,  that  there  is  a  serious 
crisis  In  the  West  which  is  fast  spread- 
ing to  related  Industries  in  many  other 
States. 

In  an  effort  to  nudge  both  sides  Into 
some  meaningful  negotiations  and  also 
to  persuade  the  President  to  take  some 
action  on  this  matter  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  available 
to  him,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors PAHNtN,  Allott,  Jordan  of  Idsiho, 
DoMnacK,  and  Hansen,  I  introduce  a 
Senate  resolution  expressing  and  advis- 
ing the  President  of  the  will  of  the  Senate 
in  this  labor  dispute  and  urging  him  to 
take  prompt  action  in  the  manner  pro- 


vided by  title  n  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Rel'.tions  Act  of  1947.  The  resolu- 
tion req  .ests  the  President  to  name  a 
board  *^  study  the  situation  and  even- 
tually to  impose  an  80-day  cooling  off 
per'jd. 

1  also  should  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  invited  all  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  from  the  States  involved  as 
well  as  Senators  from  surroxmding  States 
In  the  West  to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution.  Of  course,  I  do  not  question 
the  right  of  any  Member  to  join  or  not 
to  join  in  sponsoring  a  proposal,  how- 
ever, I  regret  that  only  Members  of  the 
minority  chose  to  join  with  me  in  this 
effort  to  bring  to  an  end  this  strike  and 
its  accompanying  economic  woes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
passed  tha  Taft-Hartley  Act  for  the  very 
purpose  which  we  are  here  advocating 
— that  is,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  type  of 
stalemate  confronting  the  country  to- 
day. I  am  told  that  this  provision  of  the 
act  has  been  invoked  28  times  since  its 
Inception,  so  this  is  not  a  drastic  and 
unusual  step. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  receive  early 
consideration  and  I  also  hope  that  this 
crippling  strike  comes  to  a  quick  and 
equitable  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
S.  Rrs.  161 
Resolved,  To  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  will  of  the 
Senate  respecting  the  labor  dispute  In  the 
basic  copper  producing  Industry. 

Whereas  the  now  pending  labor  dispute 
between  the  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  and  certain  other  em- 
ployee organizations  and  certain  copper  pro- 
ducing corporations,  concerning  the  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  of  per- 
sons employed  In  the  copper  Industry,  has 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  strikes  or  work 
stoppages  In  that  and  other  Industries;  and 

Whereas  the  occurrence  or  continuance  of 
such  strikes  or  work  stoppages,  and  the  re- 
sulting curtailment  or  suspension  of  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  copper  and  other 
related  commodities  have  threatened  and 
now  threaten  grave  prejudice  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  the  success  of  its 
military  operations  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  such  strikes 
has  had  a  severe  economic  Impact  upon  the 
economies  of  Utah.  Arizona,  Montana.  Ne- 
vada and  New  Mexico  and  other  States,  caus- 
ing losses  of  tax  revenue,  wages  and  purchas- 
ing power  thus  raising  the  probability  of  new 
State  tax  Increases  In  those  States;  and 

Whereas  public  school  revenues  are  greatly 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  at  a  critical 
time  of  the  year;  and 

Whereas  the  negotiators  for  the  unions  and 
the  copper  Industry  are  hopelessly  dead- 
locked thus  raising  the  very  real  prospect 
that  a  continued  and  prolonged  strike  may 
adversely  affect  other  States  and  industries; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  feels  that  this  strike 
should  not  be  allowed  to  develop  Into  a  na- 
tional crisis  before  available  legal  remedies 
are  effected;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  the  President  of  the 


United  States  should  take,  and  Is  now  urged 
to  take,  prompt  action  pursuant  to.  and  In 
the  manner  provided  by,  title  II  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  or  continuance  of  any 
strike  or  work  stoppage  now  pending  or 
threatened,  which  would  curtail  or  suspend, 
or  threaten  to  curtail  or  suspend,  the  supply 
of  copper  or  any  related  commodity  and 
thereby  cause  or  threaten  any  prejudice  to 
the  safety  and  military  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  economies  of  a 
number  of  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BILL,  H.R.  12080 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    293    AND    294 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
social  security  bill,  H.R.  12080.  just 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  a  comprehensive  bill,  there  are  several 
provisions  that  do  not  go  far  enough  in 
making  the  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  are  essential.  I  am 
today  submitting  two  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  H.R. 
12080  which  reflect  the  changes  that  I 
believe  should  be  made.  I  send  these 
amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed. 

My  first  amendment  would  provide  an 
across-the-board  benefit  increase  of  15 
percent  with  a  $60  minlmvim  benefit, 
rather  than  the  12y2-percent  Increase 
with  a  $50  minimum  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  and  would  make  two  addi- 
tional changes,  a  three- step  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  annual  earnings  counted 
for  contribution  and  benefit  purposes:  to 
$7,800  in  1968,  to  $9,000  in  1971,  and  to 
$10,800  in  1974,  rather  than  a  single  in- 
crease to  $7,600  recommended  by  the 
House,  and  a  change  in  the  retirement 
test  that  would  permit  a  beneficiary  to 
earn  up  to  $1,800  in  a  year,  instead  of 
$1,680,  and  still  get  his  full  benefits. 

Social  security  benefits  are  not  ade- 
quate; they  have  not  kept  up  with  the  in- 
creases in  prices  and  wages  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  12  years.  For  ex- 
ample, the  7-percent  increase  in  1965 
fell  slightly  short  of  restoring  the  1958 
purchasing  power  of  the  benefits  and  the 
1958  increase  of  about  7V'2  percent  also 
fell  slightly  short  of  restoring  the  1954 
level.  This  means  that  those  who  are 
getting  benefits  throughout  this  period 
not  only  have  not  shared  in  the  rising 
level  of  income  of  the  rest  of  us  but  have 
even  seen  the  value  of  their  benefits 
decline.  While  the  12  Vg -percent  benefit 
Increase  provided  in  the  House  bill  does 
go  further  than  merely  restoring  the 
purchasing  power  that  the  benefits  have 
lost  since  the  last  increase,  I  believe  an 
even  higher  benefit  increase  should  be 
provided  to  give  our  older  citizens,  the 
disabled,  widows,  and  orphans  a  few 
more  dollars  with  which  to  build  a  bettei 
life. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  feel  any- 
one can  live  under  the  minimum  benefit 
this  amendment  would  provide — $60  a 
month— but  at  least  it  would  give  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  benefit  scale  an  ad- 
ditional $10  a  month — and  that  is  a 
couple  of  extra  bags  of  groceries. 

The  benefit  increase  and  the  change 
in  the  retirement  test  that  I  propose 


would  be  financed  by  the  three-step  in- 
crease to  $10,800  in  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings that  coimt  toward  a  person's  benefit 
protection.  H.R.  5710,  the  bill  containing 
President  Johnson's  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  the  social  security 
program.  Included  this  proposal. 

In  considering  how  best  to  raise  addi- 
tional funds  for  needed  benefit  improve- 
ments, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Increases  In  the  base,  when  compared 
with  Increases  in  the  contribution  rate, 
have  the  advantage  that  the  people  who 
pay  more  are  the  ones  who  get  more  in 
protection.  And  since  the  matching  em- 
ployer contributions  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  improved  protection 
when  combined  with  the  new  employee 
contributions,  they  are  available  to  im- 
prove benefits  throughout  the  system. 

In  the  absence  of  an  increase  in  the 
earnings  base  the  cost  of  improvements 
in  the  program  would  have  to  be  met  In 
some  other  way,  perhaps  by  a  greater 
Increase  In  the  contribution  rates  paid 
by  all  workers,  including  the  lowest  paid. 
Thus,  an  increase  in  the  earnings  base 
makes  the  financial  basis  of  the  program 
more  progressive. 

The  fact  Is  that.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  base  has  been  Increased  from 
time  to  time  over  the  years.  It  has  not 
been  Increased  enough  to  Keep  up  with 
rising  earnings  levels.  When  Increases  In 
the  amoimt  of  annual  earnings  that  can 
be  coimted  toward  a  worker's  social  se- 
curity benefit  protection  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increases  in  earnings  levels, 
more  and  more  workers  have  earnings 
above  the  creditable  amount  and  these 
workers  have  Insurance  protection  re- 
lated to  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  of 
their  earnings. 

When  the  social  security  program 
began,  the  $3,000  base  in  effect  then  cov- 
ered the  full  earnings  of  94  percent  of 
regularly  employed  men,  who  then,  as 
now,  are  the  principal  support  of  the 
family.  As  earnings  levels  rose  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  had  earnings  above 
the  $3,000  base  increased  until  by  1950, 
only  43  percent  of  regularly  employed 
men  had  their  full  earnings  covered 
under  the  base.  Even  at  the  present  time, 
with  a  base  of  $6,600,  only  a  little  over 
one-half  of  the  regularly  employed  men 
get  social  security  credit  for  their  full 
earnings.  Under  my  amendment,  a  much 
larger  percentage  would  be  provided  full 
protection.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $7,800 
base  In  1968  would  cover  the  full  earn- 
ings of  68  percent  of  regularly  employed 
men.  the  $9,000  base  in  1971  would  cover 
the  full  earnings  of  78  percent  of  regu- 
larly employed  men,  and  the  $10,800  base 
in  1974  would  cover  the  full  earnings  of 
82  percent  of  this  same  group.  In  con- 
trast the  $7,600  base  under  the  House 
bill,  would  cover  the  full  earnings  of 
about  64  percent  of  regularly  employed 
men  when  it  would  become  effective  In 
1968,  and  this  proportion  can  only  be 
expected  to  decline  from  year  to  year  as 
earnings  rise.  The  projection  is  that  by 
1974  only  about  half  of  the  regularly 
employed  men  would  have  their  full 
earnings  covered  under  a  $7,600  base. 
The  increase  I  recommended  of  comse 
would  not  restore  the  basic  idea  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act,  which  was 
to  cover  the  full  earnings  of  all  but  the 


highest  earners,  but  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  this  direction. 

The  three-step  incres^e  in  the  base 
would — and  in  the  long  run  this  is  the 
most  Important  aspect  of  It — improve 
social  security  protection  for  people  who 
have  earnings  somewhat  about  the  aver- 
age. These  people  would  pay  higher  dol- 
lar amounts  of  contributions  as  a  result 
of  the  Increased  base  but  would,  at  the 
same  time,  earn  substantially  greater 
benefit  protection.  For  example,  where  a 
worker  aged  35  in  1967  with  annual 
earnings  of  $10,800  dies  in  1977,  his 
widow  and  child  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $310.60 — $78  more  than  is 
provided  now,  and  $33.80  more  than 
would  be  provided  under  the  House  bill. 
His  widow  at  age  62  would  get  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $170.80 — $42.90  a  month  more 
than  under  present  law;  $18.50  more 
than  under  the  House  bill.  If  the  worker 
became  disabled  in  1977,  he  would  get  a 
monthly  disability  benefit  of  $207,  an 
increase  of  $52  a  month  over  the  amount 
he  would  get  under  present  law  and 
$22.50  more  than  imder  H.R.  12080. 

I  am  also  recommending  a  greater  lib- 
eralization in  the  amount  of  annual 
earnings  which  a  beneficiary  may  have 
and  still  get  full  retirement  benefits — 
generally  referred  to  as  the  retirement 
test.  The  House  bill  would  increase  this 
amoimt  from  $1,500  to  $1,680,  but  my 
amendment  would  allcw  a  person  to  earn 
as  much  as  $1,800  in  a  year  before  any 
benefits  would  be  withheld.  This  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  an  Important  and  significant 
change. 

We  encourage  our  elderly  to  be  self- 
sufficient,  and  then  we  limit  the  amount 
they  can  earn  to  contribute  to  pitifully 
small  retirement  benefits.  And  we  do  this 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  Is  spi- 
raling,  and  when  many  of  them  are  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  to  make  ends 
meet. 

The  provision  In  my  amendment 
would  reduce  somewhat  more  than  the 
provision  in  HJl.  12080,  the  adverse  ef- 
fect that  the  retirement  test  has  on  in- 
centives to  work.  For  example,  a  worker 
reaching  age  65  and  retiring  in  January 
1968  who  has  had  maximum  earnings  In 
all  years  would  be  eligible  for  a  monthly 
benefit  of  $158.70 — $1,904.40  for  the  year; 
he  could  earn  $4,000  a  year,  and  under 
my  amendment,  still  get  $304.40  in  social 
benefits  for  the  year.  If  he  were  mar- 
ried, he  and  his  wife  would  get  monthly 
benefits  of  $238.10— $2,857.20  for  the 
year;  he  could  earn  $4,000  a  year  and 
they,  as  a  couple,  would  get  over  $1,200 — 
$1,257.20 — in  benefits  for  the  year.  This 
provision  will  enable  our  older  citizens 
to  Increase  their  income  without  having 
any  social  security  benefits  withheld  and 
thus  have  a  more  comfortable  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
which  I  submit  at  this  time  is  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12080  dealing  with  long- 
term  care,  particularly  nursing  home 
care,  provided  to  the  aged  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  amendment  at  this  time 
except  to  say  that  it  is  substantially  the 
same  as  my  bill  S.  1661,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  May  2  of  this  year.  I  hope  that 
during  the  hearings  now  in  progress  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  this  pro- 


posed amendment  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  293  and  294) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANrFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  oill  (S.  1796)  to  imp>ose 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  certain 
textile  articles,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 25,  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  potential  of  rail- 
road passenger  and  mall  transportation 
In  the  United  States,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEN.    WALTER   KRUEGER'S    DEATH 
IS  LOSS  TO  NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  a  great  general  and  a  friend 
whom  I  knew  before  World  War  n  when 
he  commanded  the  famed  2d  Infantry 
Division,  Gen.  Walter  Krueger.  His 
qualities  of  command  and  responsible 
leadership  made  him  outstanding  among 
American  leaders. 

General  Krueger  was  a  military  man 
who  had  known  the  military  life  at  all 
levels,  rising  from  a  private  In  the 
Spanish-American  War  to  a  four-star 
general  and  commander  of  the  6th 
Army  in  the  Second  World  War.  Bom 
in  Prussia,  he  entered  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  8.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  but  for 
all  his  life  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  whole 
United  States  which  he  defended.  San 
Antonio,  and  Texas,  knew  and  honored 
him. 

General  Krueger  was  a  brilliant  mili- 
tary strategist,  admired  by  the  officers 
as  well  as  by  the  men  in  the  ranks.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  once  said  of  his  leader- 
ship: 

No  army  in  military  history  ever  hud  a 
greater  leader  than  General  Krueger. 

The  death  of  General  Krueger  is  a 
loss  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  last  Monday's 
Washington  Post,  New  York  Times, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and  San 
Antonio  Express,  noting  the  death  of 
General  Krueger  and  giving  some  ac- 
counts of  his  life,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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(From  the  Washington  Peat.  Aug.  21,  1967] 

Geitzkai.  K«otegeb,  86,  Dns.  Led  6th  Abmt 

IN  Pacific 

Vallet  Force,  Pa. — "No  army  In  military 
history  ever  had  a  greater  leader  than  Gen. 
Krueger."  That  Is  what  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  said  ol  Gen.  Walter 
Krueger,  commander  of  the  U.S.  6th  Army 
In  World  War  II,  who  died  yesterday. 

It  was  Gen.  Krueger's  6th  Army  that  led 
MacArtbur'8  spearhead  against  the  Japanese 
all  the  way  from  the  Southwest  Pacific  to 
the  Philippines. 

Gen.  Krueger  died  In  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  been  a  pa- 
tient there  since  Sept.  14,  1965,  and  doctors 
attributed  his  death  to  "old  age." 

Gen.  Krueger,  a  master  of  military  tactics, 
remained  a  doughboy  at  heart  during  a  half 
century  of  soldiering  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and 
two  world  wars. 

ALWATS  PRAISED  INTANTRY 

His  highest  praise  always  went  to  the  In- 
fantrymen. He  himself  was  a  17-year-old  en- 
gineering student  at  Cincinnati  Tech  when 
he  decided  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Three  years  later,  1901,  he  was  In  the  Phil- 
ippines when  he  was  commissioned  from  the 
ranlts  as  first  lieutenant.  He  returned  to  the 
Philippines  44  years  later  as  commander  of 
the  6th  Army. 

Son  of  a  Prussian  colonel  who  died  before 
Gen.  Krueger's  mother  brought  him  to  Amer- 
ica, he  was  graduated  from  the  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  School  with  distinction  in  1906.  and 
from  the  General  Staff  College  the  following 
year. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I.  he  had  been 
promoted  three  grades  temporarily — from 
captain  to  colonel — and  was  head  of  the 
tank  corps  for  the  Army's  European  force. 
By  1932.  he  had  regained  colonel's  rank  per- 
manently. He  became  a  full  general  in  1945. 
The  American  public  became  aware  of  his 
skill  In  tactical  maneuvers  before  Gen.  Krue- 
ger's forces  went  to  Europe  during  World 
War  II. 

At  the  last  of  a  series  of  command  posts 
before  the  war.  he  organized  the  war  games 
in  Louisiana  in  1941.  He  was  head  of  the 
3rd  Army  and  the  Southern  Defense  Com- 
mand at  the  time. 

The«e  field  exercises  developed  Into  all-out 
battles  In  which  everything  up  to  bursting 
shells  and  droning  bullets  was  used. 

A  newsman  who  covered  the  maneuvers 
said  the  general  used  motor  vehicle  trans- 
portation as  little  as  possible,  "to  harden  the 
troops  to  the  realities  of  war." 

During  the  war  games  the  general  him- 
self got  caught  In  a  trap  set  up  to  capture  a 
convoy  of  1,000  men.  It  netted  the  general's 
limousine,  and  a  maneuver  umpire  had  to 
arrange  for  his  release. 

While  head  of  the  3rd  Army.  Gen.  Krueger 
oversaw  a  Junior  officers'  training  center  at 
Camp  Buills,  Tex.,  where  many  of  the  officers 
of  World  War  II  were  trained. 

RETIRES    IN    1946 

Gen.  Krueger  retired  In  1946  after  staying 
In  the  South  Pacific  for  the  postwar  occupa- 
tion. He  was  awarded  the  Dlstlngvilshed  Serv- 
ice Cross  by  Gen.  MacArthur. 

In  1943,  after  the  United  States  had  been 
In  the  war  two  years.  Gen.  MacArthur  asked 
that  Gen.  Krueger  be  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Theater. 

Gen.  Krueger  headed  an  advance  echelon 
to  plan  the  first  •  •  •. 

■The  6th  Army  started  out  from  Brisbane, 
Australia,  with  Inadequate  supplies  and  ship- 
ping, and  within  18  months  had  covered  the 
4.500  miles  to  the  north  tip  of  Luzon  in  the 
Philippines. 

Early  In  New  Guinea,  he  conceived  the 
Idea,  organized  and  trained  the  "Alamo 
Scouts,"  who  completed  nearly  100  success- 
ful Intelligence  missions  behind  enemy 
lines — without  a  single  casualty. 


Between  the  wars,  he  served  two  tours  In 
Washington,  as  a  student  at  the  War  College 
and  then  on  the  war  plans  staff  from  1921 
to  1925,  and  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  war 
plans  division  from  1936  to  1938. 

Gen.  Krueger's  wife  Grace  aled  in  1956.  He 
leaves  a  son.  retired  Army  Col.  Walter  Krueger 
Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  K.  Smith  of  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Services  will  be  at  1  p.m.  Thursday  at  Ft. 
Myer  Chapel,  with  burial  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1967] 
Walter   Krueger,   Led   6th   Army — General 

IN   Pacific,   Noted   as   Strategist,   Is  Dead 

AT  86 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Aug.  20. — Gen.  Walter 
Krueger.  commander  of  the  United  Slates 
Sixth  Army  in  World  War  II,  died  today  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital.  He  was  86 
years  old. 

His  survivors  include  a  son.  Col.  Walter 
Krueger.  U.S.A.,  retired,  and  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Smith. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  1  p.m. 
Thursday  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

A  SOLDIER'S  soldier 

General  Krueger  was  often  called  "a  sol- 
dier's soldier."  He  began  as  a  private  at  17 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  rose  to 
four-star  general  In  a  48-year  career  that 
included  action  in  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  the  two  World  Wars. 

Although  he  began  his  Army  career  with 
little  formal  education,  his  deep  reading  in 
military  science  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
later  In  life  as  a  master  of  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. 

His  basic  precept  was;  "Seize  the  Initiative 
and  hold  it." 

"I  don't  try  to  direct  my  tactics  toward 
thwarting  the  enemy's  intentions."  he  once 
explained.  "I  try  to  hit  him  hard  and  keep 
him  off  balance  so  that  he  will  be  worrying 
about  what  I  Intend  to  do." 

General  Krueger  was  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
and  sometimes  his  rather  grim  sense  of 
command  fell  Just  short  of  maxtinetlsm.  But 
with  his  strictness,  he  believed  that  it  was 
an  officer's  "cardinal  duty  to  look  after  his 
men  before  he  looks  after  himself."  He  once 
said  that  "every  officer  should  know  every 
corn  and  bunion"  in.  his  command. 

PRAISED    infantrymen 

The  general  always  reserved  his  highest 
praise  for  the  infantryman.  "I  was  a  private 
for  a  long  time  myself."  he  said  during  World 
War  II.  "To  root  out  and  destroy  the  enemy, 
it  takes  the  infantryman  who  fights  through 
mud  and  muck." 

General  Krueger  received  his  World  War 
n  assignment  at  the  request  of  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

When  the  Sixth  Army  was  al)out  to  be 
formed  in  the  Pacific.  General  MacArthur 
sent  this  radiogram  for  General  Krueger: 

"I  have  Just  recommended  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  that  you  and  the  Third  Army  head- 
quarters be  transferred  to  this  [the  Pacific] 
area.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  you 
with  me  at  this  critical  time." 

General  Krueger  led  the  Sixth  Army  from 
Its  training  and  staging  areas  in  and  near 
Australia  through  some  of  the  toughest  fight- 
ing in  the  Pacific. 

The  Sixth  Army  was  deactivated  In  1946 
after  fighting  in  21  major  engagements  and 
making  a  record  as  the  most  seagoing  army 
In  American  history. 

PRAISED    BY    MAC    ARTHUR 

General  MacArthur  said.  "No  army  ever 
had  a  record  of  accomplishment  greater  than 
that  of  the  Sixth  Army." 

While  presenting  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  General 
Krueger.  General  MacArthur  said.  "No  army 
In  military  history  ever  had  a  greater  leader 
than  General  Krueger  " 


General  Krueger  was  retired  as  a  full  gen- 
eral m  July,  1946. 

His  many  talents  Included  the  ability  to 
recognize  military  merit  when  he  saw  it 
When  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Army  In  1941  he  asked  that  a  colonel 
named  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  be  assigned  to 
him  as  chief  of  staff. 

"Upon  my  recommendation  Colonel  Eisen- 
hower was  promoted  to  brigadier  general," 
General  Krueger  later  wrote. 

General  Krueger  ranked  next  to  Gen.  Lesley 
J.  McNair  as  a  specialist  in  training  and,  with 
General  McNair,  he  had  a  considerable  In- 
fluence over  the  quality  of  the  hastily  raised 
forces  the  United  States  sent  abroad  in 
World  War  II. 

BORN  IN  WEST  PRUSSIA 

Walter  Krueger  was  born  In  Flatow,  a  town 
in  West  Prussia.  Flatow  was  later  Included 
In  Polish  territory  and  became  Zlotow.  He 
was  a  son  of  Julius  and  Anna  Hasse  Krueger. 
who  brought  him  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  8. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served 
In  Cuba  as  a  sergeant  of  volunteers. 

In  June,  1899,  he  enlisted  In  the  regular 
Army  as  a  private.  The  Spanish -American 
War  had  developed  few  heroes  and  promotion 
was  slow. 

Sent  to  the  Philippines,  then  In  Insurrec- 
tion, Private  Krueger  received  what  would 
have  been  called  at  a  later  date  a  battlefield 
commission.  Back  In  the  United  States, 
Lieutenant  Krueger  started  the  long  climb  up 
the  promotion  ladder. 

He  attended  the  Infantry  Cavalry  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  made  such  an 
Impression  that  he  was  asked  to  remain  as  a 
student  officer  at  the  Staff  College,  from 
which  he  had  been  graduated  In  1907. 

After  more  duty  In  the  Philippines,  where 
he  supervised  the  mapping  of  a  large  part  of 
the  archipelago,  he  returned  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, as  a  language  Instructor. 

General  Krueger,  as  colonel,  served  In 
France  during  World  War  I. 

Few  officers  had  the  variety  of  service  to 
which  Colonel  Krueger  was  assigned  between 
wars.  He  taught  at  Army  schools,  was  In 
charge  of  them  and  commanded  Infantry 
regiments.  He  also  spent  a  year  at  the  Army 
Air  Corps  Primary  Flying  School  in  Texas. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Aug. 

21,  1967] 

Gen.  Walter  Krueger  Dies;  Commanded  U.S. 

6th  Army 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. — Gen.  Walter  Krueg- 
er, one  of  America's  masters  of  military 
tactics  and  commander  of  the  U.S.  6th  Army 
in  World  War  II,  died  Sunday  at  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital.  He  was  86. 

Krueger  had  been  a  patient  at  the  hos- 
pital since  Sept.  14, 1965. 

Krueger  was  given  his  World  War  II  as- 
signment at  the  special  request  of  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  His  6th 
Army  led  MacArthur's  spearhead  all  the  way 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

He  once  described  his  service  with  the  6th 
Army  as  the  "most  precious  recollection"  of 
his  military  career. 

Krueger  became  a  doughboy  at  17  and  re- 
mained a  doughboy  at  heart  during  a  half 
century  of  soldiering  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and 
two  world  conflicts. 

The  four-star  general  always  reserved  his 
highest  tribute  for  the  Infantryman. 
started  as  private 

"I  was  a  private  for  a  long  time  myseU," 
he  said  during  World  War  n.  In  speaking  of 
"my  Incomparable  troops." 

While  not  minimizing  the  Importance  of 
other  branches,  he  said  that  "to  root  out  and 
destroy  the  enemy,  it  takes  the  Infantryman 
who  fights  through  mud  and  muck." 
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It  was  In  1901  while  serving  under  Mac- 
Arthur's  father.  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  that 
Krueger  was  commissioned  from  the  ranks 
as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Krueger  returned  to  the  Philippines  44 
years  later  £is  a  lieutenant  general  in  com- 
mand of  a  pKDwerful  army.  He  became  a  full 
general  in  1945. 

During  the  drive  toward  Manila  he  made  a 
sentimental  visit  to  the  spot  where  he  first 
became  an  officer. 

Krueger's  fundamental  military  precept 
was  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  hold  It. 

BORN    IN    GERMANY 

"I  don't  try  to  direct  my  tactics  toward 
thwarting  the  enemy's  intentions,"  he  once 
said.  "I  try  to  hit  him  hard  and  keep  him  off 
balance  so  he  will  be  worrying  about  what  I 
Intend  to  do." 

In  pinning  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  on  Krueger  in  1946, 
MacArthur  said:  "No  army  in  military  his- 
tory ever  had  a  greater  leader  than  Gen. 
Krueger." 

MacArthur  decorated  Krueger  as  the  6th 
Army  was  being  Inactivated  after  Its  career 
of  21  major  engagements  and  a  record  as  the 
most  seagoing  In  American  history.  MacAr- 
thur said  that  "no  army  ever  had  a  record 
of  accomplishment  greater  than  that  of  the 
6th  Army." 

Krueger  was  bom  Jan.  26,  1881,  in  Flatow, 
Germany,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  colonel.  His 
widowed  mother  brought  him  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  8.  He  quit  high  school  in  Cin- 
cinnati when  he  was  17  to  enlist  at  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1898. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  at  1  p.m.  Thurs- 
day at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express, 

Aug.  21,  1967] 

General  Krueger  Dead  at  86 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. — Gen.  Walter  Krueger, 
one  of  America's  masters  of  military  tactics 
and  commander  of  the  U.S.  6th  Army  In 
World  War  n,  died  Sunday  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital.  He  was  86. 

Krueger  had  been  a  patient  at  the  hos- 
pital since  Sept.  14,  1965.  He  died  at  8:15 
a.m. 

Krueger  was  given  his  World  War  II  as- 
signment at  the  special  request  of  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  His  6th 
Army  led  MacArthur's  spearhead  all  the  way 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Krueger  once  described  his  service  with 
the  Sixth  as  the  "most  precious  recollection" 
of  his  military  career.  Krueger  became  a 
doughboy  at  17  and  remained  a  doughboy 
at  heart  during  a  half  century  of  soldiering 
In  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  and  two  world  conflicts. 
The  four-star  general  always  reserved  his 
highest   tribute  for   the  Infantryman. 

"I  was  a  private  for  a  long  time  myself," 
he  said  during  World  War  n  In  speaking  of 
"my  incomparable  troops." 

While  not  minimizing  the  Importance  of 
other  branches,  he  said  that  "to  root  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy,  It  takes  the  Infan- 
tryman who  flgbts  through  mud  and  muck." 

It  was  In  1901  while  serving  under  Mac- 
Arthur's  father,  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur, 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection  that 
Krueger  was  commissioned  from  the  ranks 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  Krueger  returned  to 
the  Philippines  44  years  later  as  a  lieutenant 
general  in  command  of  a  jKiwerful  army. 
He  became  a  full  general  In  1945. 

During  the  drive  toward  Manila  he  made 
a  sentimental  visit  to  the  spot  where  he  first 
became  an  officer. 

Krueger's  fundamental  military  precept 
was  to  seize  the  Initiative  and  hold  It. 

"I  dont  try  to  direct  my  tactics  toward 
thwarthlng    the    enemy's    intentions,"    iM 


once  said.  "I  try  to  hit  him  hard  and  keep 
him  off  balance  so  he  will  be  worrying  about 
what  I  Intend  to  do." 

In  pinning  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  on  Krueger 
in  1946,  MacArthur  said:  "No  army  in  mili- 
tary history  ever  had  a  greater  leader  than 
General  Krueger." 

Krueger  was  born  Jan.  26,  1881,  In  Flatow, 
Germany,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  colonel.  His 
widowed  mother  brought  him  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  8.  He  quit  high  school  In  Cin- 
cinnati when  he  was  17  to  enlist  at  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1898. 

His  survivors  Include  a  son,  retired  Army 
Col.  Walter  Krueger,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Smith  of  San 
Antonio. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1  p.m.  Thurs- 
day at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

General  Krueger  Was  a  Gre.'it  Soldier 

General  Walter  Krueger  died  Sunday,  hav- 
ing lived  through  three  wars  as  a  foot-soldier 
and  a  foot-soldier's  leader.  He  was  a  tough 
commander  with  a  professional  soldier's  ap- 
preciation of  good  soldiers.  He  demanded 
good  shoes  and  good  food  for  his  troops  and 
he  kept  his  quartermasters  alert  to  that  fact. 
He  once  dumped  big  p>ots  of  fried  potatoes 
cooked  too  early  for  breakfast  for  his  troops 
during  maneuvers  to  make  his  point. 

He  was  also  a  sentimental  soldier,  but  he 
was  always  a  soldier.  He  was  the  commander 
given  the  then  Lt.  Col.  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
as  a  chief  of  staff  Just  prior  to  America's 
massive  entry  into  the  European  war.  He 
was  the  commander  of  any  army  that 
counted,  at  the  outset  of  the  build-up  for 
World  War  n,  only  one  combat  division  and 
he  used  that  division — the  Second — to  spin 
off  cadres  for  other  armies. 

At  one  Junior  officers'  training  camp  here. 
General  Krueger  told  them  he  had  made 
their  training  as  hard  as  he  could  make  It 
because  the  work  ahead  would  be  far  harder. 
He  reaffirmed  the  fact  that  war  Is  hell  and 
there  Is  no  easy  way  to  fight  it. 

San  Antonio  knew  General  Krueger  as  the 
ranking  officer  here  when  World  War  II  broke 
dramatically  over  us  In  1941.  He  retired  here 
after  the  war  to  think  back  over  a  career 
and  to  do  some  writing.  Whatever  he  left,  It 
will  be  the  notes  of  a  soldier  born  and  bred, 
who  strove  for  perfection  in  the  profession 
he  followed. 


DISAGREEMENT  WITH  PRESIDENT'S 
CONCLUSIONS  ON  THE  NEED  FOR 
TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  conclusions  on 
the  need  for  a  tax  hike  in  view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  economy. 

But  if  Congress  concurs  with  the  de- 
sirability of  tightening  the  budget  by 
cutting  spending  by  $2  billion  and  in- 
creasing taxes  by  $7  billion,  it  should 
accomplish  exactly  the  same  economic 
effect  by  cutting  spending  by  $9  billion. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  reduction  in 
spending  has  these  advantages: 

First.  It  can  be  put  into  effect  at  once 
by  the  President  and  can  be  timed  pre- 
cisely to  meet  the  economy's  needs.  The 
tax  hike  on  the  other  hand  is  unlikely  to 
be  made  effective  before  January  1,  1968, 
and  then  for  a  2-year  period.  The  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  2  years  beginning 
January  1,  cannot  be  clearly  foreseen  by 
economists  with  the  clearest  crystal  ball. 

Second.  Federal  spending  reductions 
will  have  none  of  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer that  a  personal  income  tax  increase 
will  have  and  none  of  the  Inflationary  ef- 


fect that  a  corporation  income  tax  in- 
crease— much  of  which  will  be  passed  on 
to  consumers — is  Itwund  to  have. 

Third.  With  Presidential  leadership  it 
is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  Congress 
to  achieve.  In  both  1958  and  1964  the 
Congress  cut  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests by  a  substantially  higher  percent- 
age than  I  am  suggesting.  It  did  so  with- 
out the  pressure  of  a  threatened  tax  in- 
crease. 

But  in  my  judgment  none  of  this  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  spending  is  possible 
this  year  without  Presidential  concur- 
rence. It  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  any 
congressional  coalition  to  resist  the  great 
pressures  for  increased  spending  unless 
the  President  leads  the  way. 

What  chance  would  any  Member  of 
Congress  have  to  cut  public  works  spend- 
ing— the  pork-barrel,  the  give-and-take 
heart  of  achievement  for  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  if  the  President's  Budget 
Bureau  is  going  to  say  yes  to  the  record 
billions  of  nondefense  public  works  ex- 
penditures it  has  approved  this  year. 

Very  large  cuts  well  below  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  can  and  should  be  made 
in  public  works  and  the  space  program. 
We  should  withdraw  four  of  our  six  divi- 
sions from  Europe.  We  should  postpone 
certainly  for  this  year  the  spending  on 
the  supersonic  transport. 

We  should  cut  this  spending.  But  as 
long  as  the  President  requests  huge  ex- 
penditures, overwhelming  economic  and 
political  pressures  will  make  resistance 
by  individual  Members  of  the  Congress 
futile. 

With  Presidential  support  these  spend- 
ing reductions  would  be  swiftly  acceded 
to  by  the  Congress.  Indeed  if  necessary 
the  President  can  use  his  ultimate  power 
simply  not  to  spend.  He  is  not  compelled 
to  spend  a  penny  in  any  of  these  postpon- 
able  programs,  even  if  the  Congress  does 
appropriate  the  money. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  was  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  administration's  response  to  the  com- 
mittee's request  for  a  mid-year  economic 
review. 

The  review  took  place  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 24.  It  was  requested  because  of  the 
gross  error  in  January  1966  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war,  a  $10  billion, 
100-percent  error  that  resulted  in  unwise 
fiscal  policy  and  soaring  Interest  rates 
in  1966. 

The  committee  felt  that  a  July  or  Au- 
gust review  of  the  situation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Congress  in  1967  would  be  use- 
ful. But  the  administration  tells  us  that 
although  they  expect  to  have  45.000  addi- 
tional troops  in  Vietnam,  it  can  make  no 
estimate  of  how  much  this  additional 
cost  might  be. 

A  $4  billion  contingency  for  Vietnam 
spending  is  suggested  but  only  as  a  con- 
tingency. 

The  administration  says  that  it  may  be 
able  to  cut  spending  by  $2  billion  but 
fails  to  say  where. 

There  is  no  program-by-program  re- 
port on  prospective  spending.  There  is  no 
explicit  recommendation  for  spending 
cuts.  The  administration  can  and  must 
do  much  better  than  this  If  the  Congress 
is  to  have  the  economic  and  fiscal  Intel- 
ligence on  which  to  act  sensibly. 
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SENATOR  MOSS  STRONG  SUPPORT- 
ER OP  RATIFICATICW  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— CXXIX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
who  so  ably  represents  the  State  of  Utah 
[Senator  Moss]  has  spoken  out  force- 
fully for  VS.  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

In  the  statement  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  Senator  Moss  makes  a  most 
convincing  argument  for  ratification, 
stating  that  ratification  is  not  only  vital 
to  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  also  very  much  in 
our  national  interest  when  he  wrote: 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  In  achieving 
peace  and  stability  In  the  world.  I  still  feel 
that  a  strong  and  vital  U.N.  Is  essential  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  But  on 
the  Issue  of  ratifying  these  Conventions  our 
record  la  among  the  very  worst  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  spoken 
129  times  during  the  90th  Congress,  urg- 
ing the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions,  I  welcome  and  ap- 
preciate the  vigorous  support  of  Senator 
Moss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Moss'  statement  in  support  of  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatob  Prank  E.  Moss,  Sen- 
ate PoaEioN   Relations  CoMMrrrEE,   Sub- 

CXJIUCITTEK  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTlONa 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  one  of  his  most  perceptive 
speeches,  reminded  us  that  peace  la  "In  the 


last  analysis,  basically  a  nuttter  of  human 
rights."  This  century  has  seen  more  than  its 
share  of  the  disruption  of  peace.  But  there 
has  also  been  groWlng  acceptance  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  individual  and  his  fiinda- 
mental  human  rights. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Its  reaffirmation  of  those 
"certain  Inalienable  rights",  the  United 
States  has  pioneered  In  the  protection  of 
human  rights  under  the  rule  of  law.  Why, 
then,  have  we  been  so  long  In  reaffirming 
these  same  human  rights  on  the  International 
scale? 

I  wish  I  knew.  Surely  none  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  favors  slavery,  forced  labor, 
or  opposes  political  rights  for  women.  But 
since  1963,  we  have  hesitated  giving  our 
assent  to  the  ratlftcatlon  of  these  three  con- 
ventions of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  called 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  In  achieving 
peace  and  stability  In  the  world.  I  still  feel 
that  a  vital  and  strong  U.N.  Is  essential  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  But  on 
the  Issue  of  ratifying  these  conventions  our 
record  Is  among  the  very  worst  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  UJJ. 

Only  four  charter  members  of  United  Na- 
tion have  failed  to  ratify  at  least  one  of  these 
treaties:  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  United  States.  I  think 
this  Is  a  shameful  mark  on  our  record  In 
the  U.N. 

We  have  never  equivocated  in  our  stand 
that  certain  rights  were  above  the  tyranny 
of  a  despot  or  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Surely  slavery  and  forced  labor  are  among 
those  rights.  We  must  pledge  In  the  United 
Nations  what   we  have   long  practiced. 

Let  us  without  further  delay  Join  this 
worldwide  system  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights.  Let  us  recommend  the  early 
ratification  of  the  Conventions  on  Slavery, 
Forced  Labor,  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  The  United  States  was  meant  to 
lead,  not  to  follow.  In  the  assertion  of  the 
dignity  of  man. 


A  $3  BILLION  OIL  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  have 
just  received  the   latest  figures  show- 


ing the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
22  largest  oil  companies.  In  1966,  the  22 
companies  earned  a  total  of  $6,809  mil- 
lion before  taxes  and  yet  paid  only  $585 
million  or  only  8.5  percent,  while  all 
other  companies  were  paying  50  percent 
and  wliile  most  taxpayers  were  paying 
20  or  30  percent  or  higher.  The  giant  oil 
companies  have  been  getting  by  at  the 
ridiculously  low  rate  of  8.5  percent.  At 
a  time  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  exert- 
ing continuing  pressures  on  our  economy 
and  when  we  are  calling  upon  every  citi- 
zen to  make  substantial  sacrifices  and 
when  the  administration  Is  calling  for  a 
10-percent  surtax  charge,  it  seems  to  me 
we  also  ought  to  look  at  the  loopholes 
which  permit  the  giant  oil  companies  to 
escape  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

There  are  some  companies  on  the  list 
which  paid  no  taxes  at  all  for  the  last 
5  years.  For  example,  the  Atlantic  Oil 
Co.  during  the  last  5  years  has  earned 
a  total  of  $410  million  but  has  paid  not 
1  permy  of  taxes.  Even  the  poverty 
stricken  man  or  woman  making  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  is  required  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  our  Government,  and  yet  the 
giant  Atlantic  Oil  Co.  making  $410  mil- 
lion In  the  last  5  years  has  not  paid  a 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  oil  companies 
paid  taxes  like  other  corporations,  the 
Treasury  would  gain  an  additional  $3 
billion  in  revenue.  I  strongly  suggest  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  consider 
repealing  the  various  tax  loopholes  such 
as  the  oil  depletion  allowance  as  an 
alternative  to  the  10-percent  surtax 
charge.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  22  largest 
oil  companies  over  the  last  5  years  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Net  income         Federal  lax     Per-     Foreign,  some      Per-        Profit  alter 
balore  tax  cent         State  tax  cent  tax 


Standird  (New 

1962            .    Jl,  271, 903,000  J8. 000, 000 

1963'  1,584.469,000  69,000,000 

1964"'"       .  1,628,555.000  29.000,000 

1965"  1. 679. 675, 000  82. 000. 000 

I96S] 1,830,944,000  116,000,000 

Ttxxo: 

1962  546,371,000  13.000,000 
1963"  '  615,758,000  10,250,000 
196*"""  660,761,000  5,500,000 
1965/  .  726,198.000  10.000.000 
1966.../--.  845,466.000  32.500.000 

"19(52              .  488.351.000  19.389,000 

1963  .  -.  540.065,000  30,870.000 

1964  -..  607.343.000  52.443.000 

1965  .  655,727.000  53.559.000 
1966 813,868,000  90.008,000 

Mobil: 

1962  -  .-  379.339,000  8.300.000 

1963  437. 352. 000  23. 000.  000 
1964'""  464,660,000  27,700,000 
1965  "  ...  508,016.000  33.900,000 
1966 555,412,000  23.200.000 

Standard 

(CilKomia): 

1962   348.181.000  5,800,000 

1963 356,568.000  2.900,000 

1964 393,188,000  8.300.000 

1965      .  455,425,000  9.000.000 

1966"    ..  515.118,000  29,800,000 

Shell: 

1962 173,555,000  7.200,000 

1963 211,575,000  19,100,000 

1964 213,575,000  2.800.000 

1965 274.507,000  26.600,000 

1966 313,085,000  46,100.000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


0.6 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
6.3 

2.3 
1.6 
.8 
1.3 
3.8 

3.9 
5.7 
8.6 
8.1 
11.0 

2.1 
5.2 
5.9 
6.6 
4.^ 


1.6 

.8 

2.1 

1.9 
5.7 

4.1 
9.0 
1.3 
9.6 
14.7 


}423, 000,  000 
496, 000. 000 
549. 000.  000 
562.000,000 
624, 000, 000 

51,700,000 
58, 850, 000 
77, 900. 000 
79.  500. 000 
103.  IW.  000 

128,871.000 
137. 842. 000 
159.782,000 
174.935,000 
219.089.000 

128,700.000 
142.  500.  000 
142.  80O.  000 
154.000.000 
176,100.000 


33 
31 
33 
33 
34 

9 
12 
11 
11 
12.1 

26 
25 
26 
26 
26.9 

33 
32 
30 
30 
31.7 


28,600,000 
31,600,000 
39, 600. 000 
55. 200. 000 
61,300.000 

8,680.000 
12, 523,  OOfl 
12.  585, 000 
13.876,000 
11,785.000 


8 
8 

10 
12 
11.9 

5 
5 
5 
5 
3.7 


J840. 903.  000 
1.019,469,000 
1, 050,  555, 000 
1,035,675,000 
1,090,944.000 

481,671,000 
545,668,000 
577,361.000 
636. 698, 000 
709. 866, 000 

340,091,000 
371,353,000 
395,118,000 
427,233,000 
504. 762.  000 

242. 339. 000 
271.852,000 
294,160,000 
320,116,000 
356,112,000 


313,781,000 
322, 068. 000 
345. 288, 000 
391.225,000 
424. 018, 000 

157,675,000 
179, 852, 000 
198, 190, 000 
234,031,000 
255, 200. 000 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax     Per- 
cent 


Foreign,  some 
State  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  after 
Ux 


Standard 
(Indiana): 

1962 $168,843,000 

1963 208.022.000 

1964 204,817.000 

1965 263,098.000 

1966 300,531,000 

Phillips: 

1962       158,320,000 

1963 160.954,000 

1964 152,197,000 

1965      ...  165,876,000 

1966] 218,382,000 

Conoco: 

1%2      73,477,000 

1963  99.665,000 

1964' 112,009.000 

1%5 142,051,000 

1966 204,632,000 

Cities  Service: 

1%2        ....  84,143,000 

1963  ....  101,976,000 

1964  ...  113,405.000 

1965  .  137.118.000 
1966 195.328,000 

Union: 

1962 59.421,000 

1963 73,028,000 

1964 87,564.000 

1965 119,214,000 

1966 120,782,000 

Sun: 

1%2 66.395,000 

1963 79.976,000 

1964 88.577.000 

1965 113.405,000 

1966 131,544,000 


J3, 105, 000 

22, 182, 000 

8,486,000 

39, 578, 000 

(') 

48, 000, 000 
52, 000, 000 
32, 229, 000 
31,745,000 
59.163,000 

1.065. 000 
9,143.000 
8. 725, 000 
6,  865, 000 
24,670,000 

20, 773, 000 
20, 188, 000 
27,925,000 
33, 000, 000 
52,663,000 

8,000,000 
13, 100, 000 
13, 300, 000 
15.604.000 
18. 398, 000 

'200.000 

1.300,000 

2, 400, 000 

10. 300, 000 

16, 600, 000 


1.8 
10.6 

4.1 
15.0 

$3,381,000 
2, 748, 000 
1.480.000 
4,248,000 
49,672,000 

30.3 
26.2 
22.2 
19.1 
27.0 

3,365,000 
3, 491, 000 
4,950,000 
6,415,000 
7,595,000 

1.4 
9.2 
7.7 
4.8 
12.0 

3.335.000 

3.157,000 

3,175,000 

39, 035, 000 

64, 330, 000 

24.7 
21.4 
24.7 
24.0 
38.4 

3,185,000 

4,  283, 000 

967,000 

976,000 

901,000 

13.5 
17.7 
15.2 
13.2 
10.7 

5,500,000 
6.000.000 
7. 200, 000 
8. 840, 000 
10,144,000 

0 

1.9 
2.7 
9.0 
12.6 

13,400,000 
17.460,000 
17. 670. 000 
18,220.000 
14,320.000 

2 
1 
.7 


2 
2 
3 
4 

3.4 

5 
3 
2 

27 
31.4 

3 
4 

.8 
.7 
.4 

9 

8 
8 
7 
5.9 

20 
22 
20 
16 
10.9 


$162, 420, 000 
183,092,000 
194,851,000 
219,272,000 
255, 889, 000 

106,955,000 
105,463,000 
115,018,000 
127,716,000 
151,624,000 

69,077,000 
87, 365, 000 
100,109,000 
96,151,000 
45,632.000 

60,185,000 
77,505,000 
84,513,000 
104,118,000 
141, 794, 000 

45,921,000 
53, 928, 000 
67. 060, 000 
94. 770, 000 
142, 260, 000 

53,195.000 
61.216.000 
68,  507. 000 
84, 835, 000 
100,574,000 
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Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Foreign,  some 
State  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  after 
tax 


Marathon: 

1962 $36,064,000     '$2,200,000      0 

1963 50,058,000  C)  0 

1964 63,220,000  0)  0 

1965 97,416,000  0)  0 

1966     130,927,000        2,400,000      1.8 

Atlantic: 

1962.. 61,110,000  0      0 

1963 56,747,000  0      0 

1964 61,081,000  0      0 

1965 105,299,000  0      0 

1966 127,384,000     .-. 

Sinclair: 

1962 57,936,000 

1963 85,731,000 

1964 66,444,000 

1965 96,072,000 

1966.-- 123,232,000 

Standard  (Ohio): 

1962 37,235,000       9,275,000    25.0 

1963 54,008,000      15,225,000    28.1 

1964 70,252,000      21,150,000    30.2 

1965 82,848,000      26,300,000    31.7 

1966 84,481,000      21,200,000    25.0 

Tidewater: 

1962 35,191.000  228.000        .6 

1963 42,795,000  '63,000      0 

1%4 40,508,000  377,000    13.7 

1965 60,397,000  58,000        .9 

1966 ---  80,542,000       3,350,000      4.1 


'  1, 200, 000  0 

23,119,000  0 

4.100.000  4.4 

13,996,000  11.3 


$205, 000 

933, 000 

2, 844, 000 

«  37, 345, 000 

59, 700, 000 

14, 844, 000 
12,734,000 
14,005,000 
15,188,000 
13, 900, 000 

10,  586,  000 
10,201,000 
10, 827,  000 
15,299,000 
14, 892, 000 

3, 738, 000 
4, 896, 000 
5, 334,  000 
6,  836,  000 
6, 345, 000 

2,  387,  000 
3, 384. 000 
4, 426. 000 
3. 783, 000 
5, 301, 000 


0.5 

2 

4 
38 
45.9 

24 
22 
22 
14 
12.7 

18 

12 

15 

15.9 

12 

10 
9 
7 

8.3 
7.5 

6 
8 

11 
6 
6.5 


$37,  889, 000 
49,125,000 
60, 376, 000 
60,071,000 
68, 826, 000 

46, 266, 000 
44,013,000 
47, 076, 000 
90,111,000 
113,484,000 

47, 350. 000 
75, 230, 000 
58, 736,  000 
76,673,000 
94, 344,  000 

24, 222, 000 
33, 887, 000 
43,  768, 000 
49.712,000 
56, 936, 000 

32,  576, 000 
39,474,000 
35.705.000 
56.  556,  000 
71,891,000 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal  tax 


Per-     Foreign,  some 
cent        State  tax 


Per- 
cent 


Profit  after 
Ux 


Ashland: 

1962 $24,324,000 

1%3 28,769,000 

1964 36,385,000 

1965 50,594,000 

1966 69,324,000 

Sunray  DX: 

1962 41.203,000 

1963 49.727,000 

1964 29.357,000 

1965 43,367,000 

1965 55,367,000 

Skelly: 

1962 22.674,000 

1963.- 27,479,000 

1954 26.601,000 

1965 39.995.000 

1956.-. 42.762,000 

Pure: 

1962 27.680,000 

1963 28,582,000 

1964 32,282,000 

Richfield: 

1962 -  36,615,000 

1%3... 29,767,000 

1964 26,255,000 

Total: 

1962....  4.198,161,000 

1963....  4.923.081.000 

1964...  5,179,036,000 

1965....  5,816,298.000 

1966..-  6,809,111,000 


$6,201,000 
10, 556, 000 
9, 672, 000 
15,500,000 
20.  830. 000 

3, 850.  000 

6.  533. 000 

=  7, 115.  000 

353. 000 

8,847,000 

1,260,000 
3, 025, 000 
785. 000 
5. 625. 000 
5. 300, 000 


25.8 
37.7 
26.8 
30.6 
30.0 

9.3 
13.3 

0 
.8 
15.9 

5.7 

7.7 

1.2 

14.0 

12.3 


$2,  799, 000 

104,000 

2,977,000 

2. 440. 000 

5,  570,  000 

1,152,000 
1.328,000 
1.290.000 
1,572.000 
1.710.000 

250, 000 
275,000 
275,  000 
375,  000 
-•  500,  000 


3 
3 
4 
4 
3 

1 
4 
2 
,9 

1.1 


'  2,  546. 000  0 

'1.212.000  0 

2  600,  000  0 

6,000,000  16.6 

1,300,000  4.4 

■  629. 000  0 


1.276,000  4 
27.  000   .  01 
164,  000   . 5 

0  0 

773,000  3 

5,429,000  21 


164,  500.  000 
246. 660, 000 
240, 529, 000 
404, 087, 000 
585.115,000 


4 

5 

4 

6.9 

8.5 


838,891,000 

950,  540,  000 

1.064,383,000 

1,200,083,000 

1,445,313,000 


20 

19 

20 

20.3 

21.2 


$15,324,000 
18,109.000 
23, 735.  000 
31,594.000 
42,924,000 

36,201,000 
41,866,000 
35,182,000 
38.  592, 000 
44.810,000 

21.164,000 
24.179.000 
25,551.000 
33. 995. 000 
36, 962,  000 

28. 950. 000 
29,767.000 
31.518,000 

30.615.000 
27,894.000 
21.455.000 


3.194.770,000 
3.662.375.000 
3.873.836.000 
4,209,144.000 
4,778,802.000 


'Standard  (Indiana)  didn't  show  its  foreign  taxes  in  the  10-K  filing  for  1966,  but  SEC  Secretary 
Orval  duBois  said  SEC  staff  will  contact  Standard  about  the  omission. 
'Credit 


'  Marathon  has  not  shown  in  its  SEC  folder  the  breakdown  lor  foreign  and  U.S.  taxes  for  these 
years  as  yet. 
<  About  $22,000,000  went  to  Libya,  but  beyond  that,  the  record  doesn't  show  U.S.-foreign  split. 
'State  income  taxes. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE 
ELECTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commented  before  about  the  shrill  cries 
of  "Fraud!"  directed  at  the  election  soon 
to  be  held  in  South  Vietnam.  From  latest 
reports,  the  campaign  is  going  well  de- 
spite intensified  Vietcong  terror  tactics 
with  their  moimting  toll  of  civilian 
casualties.  One  seldom  hears  mention  of 
these  atrocities  from  those  who  recoil  in 
horror  from  the  bombing  of  military  in- 
stallations. 

In  their  speeches,  the  various  candi- 
dates have  openly  criticized  the  govern- 
ment— something  unheard  of  in  Russia 
or  East  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  Cam- 
bodia or  North  Vietnam.  Citizens  have 
been  allowed  to  ask  pointed  questions  of 
speakers.  The  incumbent  military  lead- 
ers have  now  appeared  on  the  same  plat- 
forms with  their  civilian  opponents  who, 
presently,  are  complaining  less. 

In  addition,  a  group  of  prominent  and 
representative  American  citizens  is  on 
Its  way  to  Asia  to  observe — not  to  "po- 
lice" as  one  Congressman  put  it — the 
election,  Itself,  Although  little  notice  has 
been  made  of  it,  the  group  has  merely  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  long  ago  extended 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
to  all  nations  with  whom  it  has  diplo- 
matic relations  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  members  of  the  international 
press.  Such  an  invitation  would  scarcely 
have  been  extended  by  a  government 
intending  to  conduct  a  dishonest  elec- 
tion. On  a  prima  facie  basis,  the  charge 
of  fraud  must  be  considered  premature. 

It  is  not  the  election  of  September  3. 
in  which  the  South  Vietnamese  will  se- 
lect their  President  and  Vice  President  as 
well  as  the  60  Members  of  their  Govern- 
ment's upper  House  that  needs  to  con- 
cern us.  Nor  is  it  the  later  election  on 
October  22  in  which  the  Members  of  the 
lower  House  will  be  chosen.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  concern  at  all,  it  must  be  for 


what  comes  afterward.  The  test  of  the 
democratic  process  is  not  so  much  in  the 
election,  itself,  as  it  is  in  the  capacity 
of  the  defeated  candidates  to  accept  the 
result — to  form  a  loyal  opposition. 

It  is  this  more  sophisticated  political 
problem  that  faces  a  young  nation  em- 
bracing a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  South  Vietnam  the  problem  is 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  at  war  against  an  alien  external  enemy 
as  well  as  T»ith  a  segment  of  its  internal 
population.  If,  perchance,  the  incumbent 
military  leadership  is  defeated  by  the 
voters,  obviously  the  situation  will  be- 
come critical.  It  will  take  a  high  sense" 
of  statesmanship  for  Premier  Ky  and 
General  Thieu  to  continue  the  war  effort 
under  the  guidance  of  a  civilian  Presi- 
dent, although  they  have  pledged  to  do 
so.  It  will  also  take  statesmanship  for  the 
defeated  civilian  candidates  to  accept  de- 
feat at  the  polls  as  a  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  the  voters'  will. 

Pre-election  opinion  by  members  of 
the  press — no  formal  polls  have  been 
taken — indicate  the  present  leaders  will 
be  elected,  although  a  clear-cut  majority 
Is  doubtful  with  twelve  different  choices 
available.  Too,  there  are  hints  of  friction 
between  the  two  leading  candidates, 
themselves. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
about  to  create  for  themselves  a  new 
form  of  government — an  "instant  de- 
mocracy," so  to  speak.  At  the  moment, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow  our 
hopes  for  it  to  go  beyond  the  precarious 
period  of  its  infancy. 


INCREASED  MARITIME  THREAT  OF 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
never  been  considered  a  significant 
threat  on  the  high  seas.  All  of  us  on  the 
New   England   coast   have    become   fa- 


miliar with  Soviet  trawlers  that  fish  off 
the  Georges  Banks — and  try  to  pick  up 
radio  signals  from  our  military  installa- 
tions nearby — but  no  one  has  seriously 
considered  the  dangers  of  a  growing 
commercial  and  military  fleet  to  compete 
with  the  large  maritime  powers  of  the 
free  world. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  working  hard  to  build  her 
fleet  and  is  fast  becoming  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  on  the  high  seas. 

Her  submarine  fleet  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  She  has  developed 
nuclear  submarines — submarines  that 
are  capable  of  firing  both  surface  and 
submarine  ballistic  missiles.  Her  surface 
fieet  is  growing;  and  the  U.S.  Navy,  in 
recent  months,  has  had  many  occasions 
to  witness  the  harassment  of  Soviet 
cruisers  and  destroyers  on  the  high  seas, 

Adm.  Emory  S.  Land,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, has  effectively  called  attention  to 
the  growing  Soviet  fieet  and  has  urged 
President  Johnson  to  seek  ways  to  coun- 
ter this  potential  menace  to  the  free 
world. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  interesting  and  informative 
article  on  Admiral  Land's  views,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet  Is  Called  Maritime  Threat — Land,  in 
Letter  to  Johnson  Asks  Study  of  Chal- 
lenge 

Emory  S.  Land,  retired  Navy  vice  admiral 
and  former  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  has  written  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urging  attention  to  expanding 
Soviet  maritime  activity.  He  called  It  a  "vig- 
orous, increasing  challenge  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  nation." 

An  evaluation  of  the  situation  was  out- 
lined in  an  article,  "Soviet  MarUlme  Threat," 
that  was  published  In  a  recenOssue  of  the 
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United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 
Admiral  Land  Included  a  copy  of  the  report 
for  tbe  President's  perusal.  He  expressed 
the  bop*  that  "the  demand  of  your  office 
will  yet  permit  the  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  your  own  valued  opinion." 

"Tbe  economic  and  military  implications 
are  self-evident,"  Admiral  Land  wrote.  "Hav- 
ing been  at  Quebec,  Itfalta,  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam, I  thlnlc  my  alarm  Is  Justified." 

The  article,  written  by  Major  Verner  R. 
Carlson,  United  States  Army,  says  that  since 
19<J0  tbe  Soviet  merchant  Seet  has  doubled 
In  slsa  and  will  double  again  by  1970  under 
a  massive  growth  program  that  is  continuing 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping  each  year. 

United  States  shipping,  meanwhile,  Is  de- 
clining In  every  category,  the  author  wrote. 
He  predicted  that  the  size  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
In  terms  of  deadweight  tonnage  would  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  United  States  by  1972. 

In  the  niunber  of  ships,  tbe  fleet  of  So- 
viet Russia  already  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States,  Major  Carlson  says. 

A     TRADE     WAR     WEAPON 

The  article  poses  the  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  merchant  fleet  might  be  used  els  a 
powerful  weapon  in  a  trade  war  against  the 
Western  powers. 

Similar  warnings,  documented  with  the 
same  statistical  comparisons  that  were  used 
in  detail  by  Major  Carlson,  also  have  been 
voiced  by  other  American  experts  and  by 
members  of  Congress  in  the  current  debate 
on  Federal  martime  policy. 

Major  Carlson  has  served  in  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1955. 


SCXENTTFTC  COMMUNITY  SUPPORTS 
CREATION  OP  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT—SENATE RESOLUTION  68 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  exciting,  far-reaching,  and  criti- 
cally needed  pieces  of  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  Senate  Resolution  68, 
"to  establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment." 

Every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  our  society  is  experiencing  in 
adapting  to  fundamental  changes 
brought  about  by  technological  develop- 
ments. We  are  living  tn  a  technological 
revohitlon  that  is  fast  transforming  our 
way  of  life,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Both 
the  potential  benefits  and  hazards  of 
technological  change  are  great,  real,  and 
far  too  little  understood. 

There  is  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  scientists,  who  are  improving  our 
technology,  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  whose 
Members  must  decide  what  action  the 
Central  Oovemment  will  take  to  solve  the 
problons  of  this  and  future  generations. 

It  was  to  fill  this  need  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 68  was  introduced  last  January 
by  the  distinguished  jiinior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mttskie],  who  has  demon- 
strated great  prescience  in  initiating  this 
measure  and  great  skill  and  effectiveness 
in  making  a  solid  case  supporting  its 
passage. 

I  am  among  21  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  and  w^ho  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  its  purposes. 

Nothing  has  fascinated  me  more  dur- 
ing my  brief  tenure  as  U.S.  Senator  than 
my  participation  in  hearings  this  spring 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 


committee considering  Senate  Resolution 
68. 

The  hearings  afforded  a  glimmer  of 
insight  into  the  extent  to  which  tech- 
nological advancement  can  help  to  solve 
growing  social  problems — such  as  pov- 
erty, transportation,  air,  and  water  pol- 
lution, decaying  cities  and  a  burgeoning 
population.  Our  discussions  with  the 
many  distingiilshed  witnesses  brought 
out  the  fact  that  virtually  all  the  most 
challenging  social  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow  have  both  social  and  tech- 
nological aspects,  and  that,  in  most  in- 
stances, a  blend  of  technology,  and  so- 
cial engineering  will  produce  the  most 
effective  means  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lems. 

The  hearings  elicited  strong  support 
for  Senate  Resolution  68  from  scientists, 
educators,  Crovernment  officials,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  public  interest.  The 
testimony  given  was  marked  by  a  sense 
of  urgency  that  this  opportunity  not  be 
lost  to  provide  the  means  for  enlighten- 
ing us  all  on  the  relationship  of  tech- 
nology to  the  problems  -we  will  face  as 
a  society  in  the  years  to  come. 

Never  before  in  our  Nation's  history 
has  it  been  quite  so  critical  that  we 
shorten  the  10-  to  20 -year  gap  between 
basic  research  discoveries  and  their 
practical  applications.  Never  has  it  been 
quite  so  critical  that  Congress  legislate 
intelligently  so  that  taxpayers  impatient 
to  achieve  effective  solutions  to  a  myriad 
of  social  problems  get  their  money's 
worth  from  each  doDar  spent. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  joined 
recently  in  informing  a  nimiber  of  the 
country's  leading  scientists  about  the 
purposes  of  Senate  Resolution  68.  The 
response  to  our  communication  demon- 
strated that  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  Human  Environment  has  strong 
support  throughout  the  scientific  com- 
munity. A  careful  reading  of  the  re- 
sponse Indicates  the  variety  and  utility 
of  information  about  technology  which 
the  select  committee  could  disseminate 
to  legislative  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  caliber  of  the  replies 
and  because  of  the  current  interest  with- 
in the  Senate  in  Senate  Resolution  68, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  jointly  addressed  to  scien- 
tists and  the  replies  received  so  far  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  August  12,  1967. 
Re:    Senate   Resolution    68    "To   establish    a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment." 
Senate    Resolution    68    which    was    intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  in  the  Senate,  would 
establish    a    Select    Senate    Conunlttee    on 
Technology   and    the   Human   Environment. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  would  be  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  a  special  commit- 
tee for  inquiring  into  the  broad  impact  of 
science  and   technology  on   man's   thinking, 
health,   work,   living  habits,   and   Individual 
secxirlty  over  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  Select  Committee  would  be — and  this 
is  to  be  emphasized — a  study  committee  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  information  about 
man's  future,  and  evaluating  that  informa- 
tion in  the  light  of  technological  benefits  to 
be  derived,  and  hazards  to  be  encountered.  It 


would  be  a  forum  where  scientists  and  legis- 
lators can  come  together  and  discuss  the 
critical  environmental  problems  to  l>e  faced 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  what  science  and 
government  working  together  must  do  to 
meet  these  problems. 

Hearings  were  completed  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  April,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  to  which  tlie 
resolution  was  referred,  recently  reported  It 
favorably  to  the  full  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate. 

We  feel  that  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Select  Committee  would  make  an  im- 
measurable contribution  by  developing  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  Senate  and 
the  scientific  and  technological  community 
In  a  Joint  effort  to  solve  critical  environ- 
mental problems.  In  addition,  we  feel  that 
a  study  group  of  this  nature  would  provide 
a  very  useful  source  of  information  and 
recommendations  for  Congress  as  a  whole, 
for  the  Executive  Branch,  for  academic  in- 
stitutions and  scholars,  and  for  the  public 
at  large,  as  we  face  the  twenty-first  century. 

Because  of  your  special  Interest  in  science 
and  technology,  we  thought  you  would  be 
Interested  in  learning  that  the  resolution 
Is  now  moving  toward  a  very  Important  stage 
in  its  Senate  consideration.  A  number  of 
scientists  have  made  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal and  have  helped  us  In  shaping  tbe 
legislation. 

We  would  appreciate  any  comments  or  sug- 
gestions which  you  may  wish  to  express  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

EoMtTND    S.    MUSKIB, 

HowAKo  H.  Baker,  Jr., 

U.S.  SeTiators. 

Nationa     Aebonatttics  and  Space 
Administration, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Edwabd  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental  Relations,   Committee   on   Gov- 
ernment Operations.  V.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  responds  to  the 
memorandum  signed  by  you  and  by  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  S. 
Res.  68,  "To  establish  a  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  Human  Environ- 
ment." 

You  have  Indicated  that  you  would  appre- 
ciate any  comments  or  suggestions  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
may  have  on  the  resolution.  We  note  that  It 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

NASA  has  no  additional  comment  to  make 
on  S.  Res.  68  at  this  time.  It,  as  you  know, 
filed  a  report  on  the  resolution  in  April  of 
this  year  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  In  that  rejxsrt  we 
commented  on  the  proposal  and  indicated 
that  we  had  no  objection  to  its  adoption  by 
the  Senate. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  F.  Allnutt, 
Assistant  Administrator 
for  Legislative  Affairs. 


Universitt  op  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  Bakes, 
Hon.  Edmtind  Muskie, 

SeTiators  of  the  United  States,  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,   Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senators  Baker  and  Mtjskie:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  August  12  concerning 
S.  Res.  68.  I  think  the  establishment  of  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment  is  a  very  Important 
step  forward  to  use  our  brain  perfonnsuces 
in    such    a    way    that    they    are    useful    for 
humanity.  I  am  convinced  that  a  program 
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developed  In  that  direction  will  avoid  the 
unpleasant  Impact  that  science  and  tech- 
nology can  do. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  can  separate  the 
population  into  three  categOTles — ^bculc 
scientists,  applied  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists, and  the  general  population.  The  re- 
quirements and  impacts  of  science  on  these 
three  groups  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  quite 
different.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  there 
should  be  three  separate  subcommittees  for 
the  three  different  groups. 

I,  personally,  was  always  interested  In  the 
impact  of  the  development  of  science  on  the 
scientist  himself,  since,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  seems  to  be  the  man  responsible  for  the 
whole  confusion.  It  is  his  behavior  and  his 
productivity  which  Is  of  Interest.  UnfCHtu- 
nately,  I  found  very  little  literature  on  this 
subject.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  basic  scientists  have  the  feeling  that 
the  large  development  of  the  scientific  out- 
put can  be  hardly  handled  and  critically 
evaluated  by  the  scientists  themselves. 
Therefore,  many  of  them  have  the  feeling 
that  they  lost  control  of  their  own  produc- 
tivity and  behavior. 

Therefore,  my  Impression  Is  that  if  the 
scientists  themselves  cannot  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  their  own  field.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  develop  a  program  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  la  the  reason  why  a  subcom- 
mittee for  the  scientists  could  be  useful  for 
the  o<ther  groups  also. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorc  von  Bekest, 
Professor  of  Sensory  Sciences. 

Massachusetts       iNSTrruTB       op 
Technoloot,     Department     op 
Nuclear  Engineering, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  15,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Osntlekkn:  Thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  proposed  formation 
of  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment.  This  is  a  most 
constructive  development  and  one  which  is 
bound  to  be  in  the  overall  national  interest. 
I  would  hope  that  such  a  Committee  would 
work  two  ways,  both  in  providing  the  Senate 
with  the  best  possible  technical  advice  on 
environmental  problems,  and  in  Informing 
TJS.  scientists  and  engineers  with  the  diffi- 
culties legislators  face  in  dealing  with  envi- 
ronmental problems. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Manson  Benedict, 

Department  Head. 


Executive   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent,   Office    of    Science    and 
Technology, 
Washington,  DC,  August  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Muskie:  Thank  you  for 
your  memorandum  of  August  12th,  Jointly 
with  Senator  Baker,  calling  attention  to  the 
progress  of  S.  Res.  68.  I  have  followed  this 
proposal  with  keen  Interest  and  have  only 
recently  reviewed  the  excellent  hearings  o^ 
the  Subcommittee. 

I  heartily  support  the  creation  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  that  a  forum  is  needed  where  a  com- 
prehensive and  objective  examination  of  tbe 
incredibly  broad  expanse  of  problems  of 
man's  environment  can  be  carried  out.  Tbe 
proposed  Committee  could  do  this  without 
the  pressures  engendered  by  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  plans  for  action  beised 
upon  an  inadequate  view  of  overall  Impli- 
cations. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  studies  of 
the  Committee  might  form  the  basis  for  new 


tMnMng  and  more  effective  action  both  In 
preventing  new  problems  as  well  as  repair- 
ing the  damage  already  done. 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  this  Important  Reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely, 

Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Jr., 

Deputy  Director. 

Bktn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  ilator.  Pa.,  August  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  WashirLgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  the  12th  regarding 
Senate  Resolution  68,  "to  establish  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment". 

This  Impresses  me  as  a  wise  proposal  since 
science  and  technology  are  advancing  so 
rapidly  In  this  area.  Modern  society  Is  also 
raising  new  problems  which  must  be  solved 
If  man  is  to  continue  a  fruitful  and  happy 
life  on  this  planet.  The  water  we  must  have 
and  the  air  we  must  breathe  are  being 
tlireatened  today  by  Intolerable  pollution. 
Natural  food  sources  are  also  being  threat- 
ened and  it  is  only  through  strong  Govern- 
ment action  that  steps  can  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  hazards. 

I  would  be  glad  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
that  my  qualifications  make  me  eligible  for. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  JOE  Berrt,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  and  Chairman. 

The  University  of  Rochester, 

College  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  August  19,  1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  circular  of  August  12,  1967  regarding  a 
Senate  resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  impact  of  technology  on 
man's  future.  I  would  feel  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  committee  would  be  extreme- 
ly helpful,  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
scientific  community.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
environment  will  be  profoundly  modified  by 
science,  and  a  continuing  study  of  this  mat- 
ter by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  national 
government  and  scientists  is  certainly  highly 
desirable  and  necessary. 

As  you  may  know,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  which  is  the  professional  society 
with  a  membership  of  slightly  over  100,000 
chemists,  has  a  committee  which  is  carrying 
out  studies  along  the  lines  indicated  in  your 
memorandum.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  active  studies  going  forward  in  many 
areas  where  social  needs  and  scientific  work 
Interact.  Personally  I  strongly  endorse  the 
resolution  described  in  your  memorandum, 
although  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion itself. 

Starting  September  1,  1967,  I  will  be  a 
constituent  of  yours  because  I  am  accepting 
an  appointment  as  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Vanderblit  University.  I  am 
very  much  looking  forward  to  the  associa- 
tion with  Vanderblit  and  Nashville. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

D.  S.  Tarbell, 
Houghton  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Naval  Weapons  Center, 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washirigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Muskix  and  Baker:  The 
Idea  of  understanding  the  effect  of  technol- 


ogy  on  future  human  relations   Is   a  very 
worthwhile  subject  for  consideration. 

The  CaUfomla  Institute  of  Technology 
seems  to  be  actively  pursuing  such  a  pro- 
gram as  evidenced  by  their  symposia  held  in 
1957  and  again  in  1967  entitled  "The  Next 
Hundred  Years"  and  "The  Next  Ninety 
Years"  respectively. 

My  only  comment  on  your  proposed  pro- 
gram would  be  that  it  is  extremely  worth- 
while and  the  same  time  very  difficult  because 
the  technical  implications  quite  often  upset 
existing  moral  values. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  B.  McLean. 
Technical  Director, 
Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center. 

The  University  or  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  August  25,  1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  am  writing  with 
reference  to  your  letter  of  August  12  (Re:  S. 
Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Human  En- 
vironment") .  It  is  obvious  that  man  Is  spoU- 
ing  his  environment  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  time  may  come  when  he  destroys  himself 
or  at  least  our  current  way  of  life.  I  therefore 
favor  efforts  to  solve  critical  environmental 
problems,  and  even  those  that  are  not  yet 
critical,  and  would  encourage  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  legislation. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Michener, 
Watkins  Professor  of  Entomology. 


E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemottrs  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Wilmington,  Del.,  August  22, 1367. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bakes:  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  your  letter  of  August  12  report- 
ing on  the  status  of  Senate  Resolution  68  to 
establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment.  I  will 
follow  with  much  interest  the  progress  of 
this  legislation  and.  particularly,  the  consid- 
erations of  the  Select  Committee  when  it  is 
organized.  Certainly  a  study  of  this  subject 
is  most  timely. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  L.  Cairns, 
Assistant  Director. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Department  of  Biochemistry, 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Baker: 
Your  recent  letter  describes  a  bUl  to  establish 
a  Select  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment.  This  letter  is 
to  indicate  that  I  applaud  your  Initiative  In 
starting  such  a  committee. 

The  country  has  suddenly  come  to  the 
realization  that  it  U  despoiling  its  environ- 
ment at  an  appalling  rate.  No  one  hais  chosen 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  reversing  this 
trend  in  the  past.  The  problems  have  now 
become  of  such  magnitude  that  they  must 
be  approached  on  a  national  scale.  Solutions 
will  take  careful  thought  by  a  group  of  highly 
capable  people.  Your  move  to  establish  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  is  an  effort  In  the 
proper  direction.  We  all  hope  that  it  will  be 
properly  manned  and  will  be  given  free- 
dom to  make  decisions  with  a  minimum  of 
outside  pressure.  Our  hope  also  is  that  these 
decisions  can  be  Implemented  promptly  by 
legislative  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  scientific  community  will  strongly 
support  your  efforts  to  get  new  program  on 
technology    and    the    human    environment 
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under  way.  I  am  sure  tbat  they  will  cooperate 
In  every  way  to  make  the  program  effective. 
Sincerely  youra, 

R.  H.  Bttrbis, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biochemistry. 

UNTvmsrrT  or  Camfornia. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  18,  i967. 
Hon.  EDMtrND  S.  Muskiz, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intergovern- 
mental  RelatioTis,   Committee   on   Gov- 
ernment Operaticnu,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Dkak  Szkatob  Muskiz:  I  have  Just  received 
yoiir  note  of  Auguat  12th  describing  the  sta- 
tuB  of  Senate  Resolution  68.  While  I  have,  of 
course,  heard  about  It  In  general  terms  and 
have  been  very  much  Interested  in  this  very 
problem,  I  haven't  actually  seen  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  in  its  present  form  and  would 
very  much  appreciate  having  it. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  variety  of 
acUvlties  addressed  to  this  problem  are  un- 
derway, both  In  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclencefl  and  In  the  PSAC.  However,  the  lo- 
rum-type  of  discussion  in  which  the  scien- 
tific conmiunity  and  the  public  service  com- 
munity, as  represented  by  the  legislative 
branch,  interact  directly,  and  perhaps  pub- 
licly, under  carefully  defined  conditions, 
may  have  great  possibilities  for  the  general 
education  of  the  American  public  as  well  as 
for  the  formulation  of  specific  public  poli- 
cies In  regard  to  the  matters  under  their  pur- 
view. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MsLvuf  Calvin, 

Director. 


HOSPtTAI.     OF     THE     UNrVERSITT     OF 
PENNSrXVAKIA,     DEPABTMENT     OF 

Raoiologt, 

Philadelphia,  August  17, 1967. 
Senator  Esmttnd  S.  Muskie. 
Senator  Howaxo  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  I  ap- 
preciate your  letter  of  August  12  with  the 
encouraging  news  of  the  progress  of  the  Se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  Select  Committee  could  per- 
form effective  and  Important  functions.  So 
many  of  the  potential  hazards  In  our  en- 
vironment. Including  radiation,  seem  com- 
monly treated  out  of  context  with  the  larger 
picture  of  the  balance  of  benefit  vs.  hazard. 
This  leads  to  episodes  of  undue  emphasis  on 
some  specific  hazard  or  some  portion  of  a 
hazard  which  Is  then  "viewed  with  alarm" 
and  treated  with  a  sensatlonalistlc  manner. 
While  this  may  at  times  be  good  In  awaken- 
ing Interest  In  problems  that  are  not  other- 
wise appreciated,  It  is  my  opinion  that  It 
generally  impedes  rather  than  assists  in  wise 
evaluation  of  hazards  and  thoughtful  plans 
for  their  control. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  all 
branches  of  the  government  have  given  good 
reception  to  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  community.  This 
seems  to  be  especially  true  when  scientists 
express  these  opinions  not  only  with  clarity 
but  also  with  a  breadth  of  viewpoint  beyond 
Individual  Interest.  I  also  believe  that  the 
sc^ntlfic  and  tecnhologlcal  community  is 
anxious  and  willing  to  provide  this  advice 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  need  for  the 
interplay  Is  urgent. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  wrestling, 
without  effectlvie  solution,  with  many  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  ionizing  radiation  as  one 
of  the  agents  In  modem  civilization  and  In 
the  human  environment,  capable  of  tremen- 
dous benefit,  but  with  Inescapable  concur- 
rent potential  hazards. 

At  the  International  level,  this  has  been 
true   In   my    position    as   Delegate   for   the 


United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation,  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Conunlssion  of  Radiological  Units  and  Meas- 
urements, and  as  a  consultant  and  lecturer 
for  the  World  Health  Organization.  At  the 
National  level  I  am  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem in  the  course  of  acting  as  special  con- 
sultant and  committee  chairman  to  various 
branches  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnxlssion, 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection,  and  several 
medical  organizations.  I'm  also  confronted 
with  problems  of  this  balance  in  my  per- 
sonal practice  of  radiology  with  human  pa- 
tients and  In  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Radiology  in  this  major 
American  University. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Select  Committee 
will  be  a  successful  venture  and  that  it  will 
be  able  to  avoid  the  distortions  inherent  In 
reacting  to  Individual  crises  as  they  occur. 
If  it  can  look  at  the  totality  of  human  en- 
vironment and  both  the  present  status  and 
trends  of  the  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology on  it  in  the  broadest  context.  It  can 
achieve  a  great  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Chamberlain,  M.D. 

Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  A  ugust  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  12,  relative  to  S.  Res.  68  "to 
establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment." 

I  should  like  to  endorse  this  resolution 
since  I  believe  that  a  study  committee  In 
this  area  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  needed,  in 
the  first  place,  because  so  few  members  of 
Congress  are  scientists,  and  In  the  second 
place  because  the  growth  of  our  population 
and  the  expansion  of  our  technology  threat- 
ens to  bring  about  a  serious  deterioration  In 
the  environment  in  which  we  must  con- 
tinue to  live.  The  problem  Is  a  most  com- 
plex one,  and  must  be  approached  along  a 
broad  front,  for  it  is  possible,  in  attempting 
to  solve  one  problem,  to  create  new  ones.  How 
to  achieve  all  the  goals  that  are  desirable 
without  one  Interfering  with  another  Is  a 
most  Important  Immediate  objective  which 
can  best  be  achieved  by  such  a  confrontation 
of  legislators  and  experts  a&  will  be  provided 
In  the  creation  of  this  Select  Committee. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Cleland, 

Distinguished  Service  Professor  Emeritus. 

Tbx  Untversitt  of  Wisconsin, 

University  Hospitals, 
Madison,  Wis.,  August  15, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    Muskie:    In    view    of    the 
tremendous  explosion  in  scientific  knowledge 
and   Its   Impact   upon  society,   I   believe   It 
would  be  pertinent  and  urgent  that  a  select 
Senate  Committee  on  technology  and  human 
environment   be    establishd   at   the    earliest 
moment.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  future,  a  special  committee  advislBg  the 
Senate  will  be  essential  In  order  that  they 
may  act  upon  the  questions  In  an  Intelligent 
manner.  Moreover,   I   believe  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  S.  Res.  68  of  permitting  such  a 
committee  to  be  a  forum  for  scientists  and 
legislators  would  be  a  step  forward  in  gov- 
ernmental operation  and  development. 
I  strongly  endorse  Senate  Resolution  68. 
Sincerely, 

A.  R.  Curheri,  M.D., 
Director,  Division  of  Clinical  Oncology. 
Professor  of  Surgery. 


Sloan-Ketteeino  Institute  fob 

Cancer  Research, 
Rye,  N.Y.,  August  15, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  have  the  joint 
letter  you  and  Senator  Baker  have  sent  me 
regarding  the  proposed  select  conunittee  on 
technology  and  our  environment.  It  Is  a  sub- 
ject very  close  to  my  heart. 

It  is  obviously  most  Important.  You  would 
know  better  than  I  how  useful  such  a  senate 
committee  might  be.  What  Is  in  my  mind  is 
the  necessity  of  organizing  the  effort  wisely. 
I  would  think,  for  example,  that  the  NAS 
(which  Is  already  deeply  Involved)  would  be 
the  place  to  turn  for  advice  and  that  really 
good  staff  would  be  hard  to  come  by  these 
days  without  such  an  affiliation.  The  kind  of 
staff  available  to  the  committee  would  of 
course  be  a  critical  factor.  You  want  to  hear 
from  the  right  experts. 
Sincerely, 

Gilbert  Dalldorf. 

P.S. — One  environmental  factor  that  prob- 
ably corrodes  the  national  character  is  wan- 
ton governmental  expendlttire  and  budget 
deficits.  This  correspondent  would  recom- 
mend a  straight  across  the  board  5%  cut  In 
operating  expenses.  Those  federal  agencies 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  could  absorb  a 
5%  cut  and  be  better  off  without  the  fat. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III.,  August  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senators:  I  have  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1967  with  regard  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  attempt  the  solution  of  some  crit- 
ical environmental  problems.  I  feel  confident 
that  such  a  committee  is  of  great  Importance 
and  can  perform  an  essential  public  service, 
so  I  heartily  support  the  proposal  with  the 
hope  that  It  will  bear  fruit  of  a  practical 
nature  and  not  merely  be  a  discussion  series. 

Environmental  resources  and  problems 
cover  a  niunber  of  scientific  disciplines,  but 
a  major  field  Is  that  of  Ecology,  and  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  proportion  of 
Ecologists  In  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  far  below  what  It  should  be,  partly 
because  the  relatively  new  fields  are  poorly 
represented  for  various  reasons.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  and  have  con- 
sidered this  matter  with  little  power  to  do 
much  about  It.  So  my  first  suggestion  Is  that 
you  search  for  committee  advisors  among 
the  special  sclenUflc  associations  and  insti- 
tutions rather  than  to  confine  your  search 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or  even 
to  their  associated  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Research  Council,  although  the  lat- 
ter Is  a  better  source  of  expertise  than  the 
Academy. 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a 
soundly  established  principle  that  gives  di- 
rection and  meaning  to  such  an  investiga- 
tion. In  my  humble  opinion,  such  a  principle 
Is  known  by  numerous  scientists  In  both 
natural  and  social  science,  but  has  not  re- 
ceived general  recognition.  The  concept  was 
vaguely  known  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  was  given  the  term  "homeostasis"  by 
Walter  Cannon,  the  great  Harvard  physiol- 
ogist. It  Is  the  self  regulation  of  optimum 
conditions  for  maintenance  and  perpetua- 
tion at  all  levels  of  organization  from  the 
Individual  organism  to  the  ecosystem.  Quan- 
tities of  data  are  available  for  comparative 
measurement  and  in  my  opinion  properly 
organized  can  provide  the  essential  philos- 
ophy and  direction  of  application  that  the 
Select  Committee  might  use  to  Integrate 
their  deliberations. 

In  a  brief  letter,  it  Is  Inappropriate  to  deal 
with  details  of  such  a  far  reaching  prin- 
ciple, but  I  enclose  a  short  chapter  from  a 
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book  of  Social  Change  in  Developing  Areas 
that  was  published  In  1965.  For  the  inter- 
ested person,  the  published  article  may  as- 
sist in  finding  the  Integrative  principle 
around  which  your  discussions  may  become 
meaningful,  oriented,  and  a  base  for  prac- 
tical solutions. 

Wishing  you  success  In  this  moet  Impor- 
tant problem  facing  modern   society,  I  am 
Alfred  E.  Emerson, 

Professor  Emeritus, 

HULETTS  Landing,  N.Y. 


The  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry AND  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  August  15, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  believe  that  a 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment  might  serve  a  very  use- 
ful purpose  unless  the  subject  is  already  cov- 
ered indirectly  by  other  Senate  Committees. 
If  such  a  committee  is  formed,  I  believe 
that  it  should  work  in  close  liaison  with  the 
International  Biological  Program  which  Is 
just  getting  started.  The  representative  In 
this  country  of  the  IBP  Is  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  IBP  was  set  up  to 
consider  Biological  Productivity  and  Human 
Welfare.  This  Includes  a  consideration  of  the 
impact  on  human  affairs  of  the  drastic 
changes  in  the  environment  which  are  be- 
ing produced  In  modern  times  because  of  our 
rapid  technological  developments.  Perhaps 
the  Senate  Committee  could  help  the  IBP 
as  well  as  vice  versa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  O.  Fenn, 
Distinguished  University 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

The  University  or  Michigan, 
School  of  Public  Health, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker, 

U.S.  Senator,  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  have  received  the 
letter  from  Senator  Muskie  and  you  regard- 
ing Senate  Resolution  68  which  deals  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 
The  Resolution  was  not  known  to  me,  but 
the  contents  of  your  letter  immediately 
strike  a  favorable  chord.  The  need  for  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  for  the  immediate 
and  continuing  future  Is  acute,  and  an  effort 
to  develop  a  proper  body  in  the  Senate  which 
could  cross-react  with  scientists  and  hiiman- 
ists  cannot  come  too  soon.  We  are  In  an  age 
dominated  by  rapid  scientific  development 
and  great  physical  change,  while  man's 
spiritual  and  physiological  adaptability  to 
the  changing  environment  Is  much  slower. 
For  this  reason,  much  of  the  planning  for 
the  future  should  be  in  preventive  measures 
rather  than  in  treatment.  The  whole  matter 
of  city  development  and  integration  of  the 
human  population  Into  or  out  of  that  en- 
vironment is  a  major  consideration.  Waste 
disposal  and  pollution  become  increasingly 
greater  as  we  exhaust  the  waterways  for 
fluid  sewage,  and  burden  the  land  with 
synthetic  Indestructible  by-products  of  our 
marketing. 

It  Is  essential  to  consider  how  people  can 
live  together  In  the  harmony  of  health  and 
security.  As  crowding  Increases,  the  prob- 
lems of  respiratory  diseases  will  Inevitably 
become  more  difficult.  We  are  still  constantly 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  contamination 
as  seen  in  the  numerous  outbreaks  of 
diarrheal  diseases  and  the  high  frequency 
of  infectious  hepatitis.  The  risks  of  harmful 
effects   from  the   procedures  used  to  meet 


our    increasing   need   for    foodstuffs    are   a 
mounting  concern. 

There  are  many  scientists  who  are  very 
serlovisly  concerned  as  to  how  one  can  pre- 
pare and  project  preventive  measures  for 
these  menaces.  In  our  own  field  of  epi- 
demiology, environmental  factors  as  causa- 
tive Infiuences  of  disease  and  disorder  are 
under  constant  consideration  and  study. 
They  have  to  be.  I  would  warmly  urge 
Senator  Muskie  and  your  Committee  to  pro- 
ceed in  these  directions. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas    Francis,    Jr.,  M.D., 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

P.S. — I  am  addressing  this  to  you  since  the 
letter  to  me  came  from  your  office.  I  am 
also  enclosing  a  reprint  which  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  you. 

Southwest  Research  Institute, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  is  in  answer 
to  the  letter  of  August  12,  from  you  and 
Senator  Baker,  regarding  Senate  Resolution 
68  "To  EstabllBh  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment." You  ask  for  comments  which  I  am 
most  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer. 

May  I  say,  Senator,  that  I  am  aware  of 
yovu-  continuing  efforts  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee which  can  aid  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  achieve  a  perspective  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  science  and  technology  in  o\rr  social 
evolution.  My  personal  experience  with  this 
kind  of  problem  Is  a  resxilt  of  my  activities 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  and  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, headed  by  Congressman  Daddarlo.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Panel  to  Congressman 
Daddarlo's  Subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  the  Daddarlo  Subcommittee 
is  attempting  to  shape  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  House  along  much  the  same  lines  that 
you  and  Senator  Baker  are  attempting  for 
the  Senate.  Recognizing  that  many  of  the 
Committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  scientific  and  technological  juris- 
dictions, and  agreeing  that  this  is  both  desir- 
able and  necessary,  there  is  nevertheless  the 
need  for  a  forum  which  can  provide  an  over- 
view of  the  meaning  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological trends  for  our  nation.  Hopefully,  in 
addition,  such  a  group  could  serve  as  the 
hub,  on  either  a  formal  or  informal  basis, 
for  coordinating  find  exchanging  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  among  the  various  Commit- 
tees which  have  overlapping  Interests. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  a  talk  I  delivered  recently,  because  it 
appeals  to  bear  rather  directly  on  some  of 
the  questions  you  are  considering.  This  talk 
is  of  a  somewhat  academic  nature,  and  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  directions  in  which  gov- 
ernment science  and  technology  is  moving. 
My  own  conclusion  is  that  a  centralized  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  within 
the  operating  branches  of  the  government  is 
undesirable,  as  is  a  centralization  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  deliberations 
within  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Neverthe- 
less, since  science  and  technology  are  no 
respecters  of  jurisdictional  boundaries,  and 
their  findings  have  the  characteristic  of  ap- 
plying over  broad  areas  of  human  experi- 
ence, an  active  and  effective  coordination 
among  the  various  governmental  elements 
is  essential.  This  lends  weight  to  what  you 
are  trying  to  do. 

I  would  be  moet  happy  to  supply  further 
comments  and  observations  as  your  needs 
dictate.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  per- 
sonal Interest,  and  please  call  on  me  for 
whatever  further  help  I  can  offer. 
Very  truly  yom-s, 

Martin  Goland, 

President. 


California    iNSTrruTX    or    Txca- 

NOLOGY, 

Pasadena,    Calif.,   Auguat   21.    1967. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  68. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  was  delighted  to 
receive  the  letter  by  yourself  and  Senator 
Baker  concerning  the  prop)osed  Select  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment.  Although  my  own  science, 
astronomy,  is  as  remote  as  possible  from 
human  applications,  it  has  always  held  an 
Important  place  in  the  growth  of  science,  and 
of  course  most  recently,  in  the  national  ef- 
fort in  space.  Nevertheless,  I,  and  all  pure 
scientists,  are  human  beings  first,  and  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  in  our 
country  Is  and  must  be  our  first  concern. 
For  several  years  I  was  active  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy,  with  which  you 
may  have  had  some  contact.  This  hu  spon- 
sored a  set  of  reports,  some  of  which  you 
are  familiar  with,  not  only  on  the  progress  of 
science  and  technology,  but  on  the  applica- 
tions of  science  for  society,  on  iirban  re- 
newal, on  pollution  etc.  I  am  sure  your  Sub- 
committee will  be  in  touch  with  the 
Academy's  Committee  on  Science  and  Public 
Policy,  as  well  as  with  the  new  Committee 
on  Engineering  and  Public  Policy  of  the  new 
National  Academy  of  Engineering. 

The  enormous  population  growth,  the 
problems  of  Industrial  wastes,  the  problem  of 
air  and  water  pollution  are  undoubtedly  nec- 
essary accompaniments  of  the  successful 
technology  In  which  we  live.  But  this  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  to  correct  the  defects 
of  our  environment,  not  only  physically  as 
in  the  problem  of  pollution,  but  spiritually 
as  in  the  problem  of  urban  renewal  and  trans- 
portation. The  Inevitable  expansion  of  the 
population,  in  the  overcrowding  not  only  of 
our  cities  but  of  our  recreation  areas,  will 
change  the  character  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  already  become  an  urban  rather  than 
a  rural  country,  and  yet  cities  have  grown 
without  thought  to  their  fundamental  needs, 
not  only  of  resources,  but  of  viability  for 
their  inhabitants.  May  I  wish  you  and  Sena- 
tor Baker  the  very  best  in  your  proposal,  and 
assure  you  that  the  scientific  community  Is 
deeply  interested  in  it. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  L.  Oreenstein. 

The  Rand  Corp., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  H.  H.  Baker, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Governmental 
Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that 
the  formation  of  the  proposed  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment  is  extremely  worthwhile  and  of 
great  potential  value.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  explosive  growth  of  technology  has.  In 
recent  years,  provided  man  with  the  growing 
potential  ability  to  modifying  his  environ- 
ment either  deliberately  or  Inadvertently. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  acquired  the  en- 
ergy harnessing  ability  that  makes  It  possi- 
ble to,  for  example,  create  significant  new 
free  water  surfaces  (the  NAWAPA  proposal), 
and  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  in  a  biologi- 
cally and  physically  significant  manner. 

People  talk  about  damming  the  Bering 
Straits  and/ or  removing  the  ice  from  the 
Arctic.  A  decade  or  two  ago  these  were  sub- 
jects for  the  "Sunday  Supplemenu,"  today 
they  are  witliln  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Despite  these  advances  In  technical  ability, 
we  are  still  unable  to  fully  describe  the  physi- 
cal results  of  such  attempts.  There  is  cer- 
tainly the  possibility  that  most  of  these  at- 
tempts win.  at  most,  produce  only  the  desired 
planned  effect.  However,  there  is  also  the  dls- 
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tlnct  poulblllty  that  some  of  these  attempts 
could  produce  deleterious.  Irreversible,  side 
effect*  completely  OTerwbelmlng  the  original 
deaired  uid  desirable  purpoees.  (An  example 
of  thlB  might  be  the  removal  of  the  Arctic 
ice  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  climate 
In  the  northern  regions,  which  then  results 
In  the  triggering  of  a  new  ice  age.  a  distinct 
poaalblUty  which  would  certainly  be  a  delete- 
rious, Irreversible  effect.)  The  point  is,  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  or  have  arrived 
at  a  period  In  man's  development  in  which  he 
la  capable  of  seriously  afTectlng  his  total  en- 
vironment (phjrslcal,  biological,  etc.),  and  in 
most  cases  has  not  acquired  the  ability  to 
determine  the  f\ill  consequences  of  these  acts. 
Unfortunately,  man  has  rarely  been  deterred 
by  such  an  unbalance  in  knowledge.  One  can, 
therefore,  almost  predict  that  if  the  ability 
Is  acquired,  and  a  beneflcial  result  indicated. 
the  presstires  to  try  these  potentially  danger- 
ous experiments  or  modifications,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  ability  to  full  evaluate  the  result, 
will  be  very  great.  Additionally,  inadvertent 
effects  on  our  environment  are  very  difficult 
to  stop  particularly  if  they  grow  from  an 
economically  or  politically  desirable  event. 

Some  group  must  bring  reason  and  sober 
thought  to  such  problems,  and  I  fully  believe, 
that  such  a  group  must  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  scientists  and  law  makers.  I  therefore 
feel  that  your  proposed  select  committee  is 
very  badly  needed,  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  attempt  to  bring  such  a  group  into  be- 
ing. If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  this  select 
committee  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

S.   M.   GRECNiTELD. 

VvtrtRsnt    or    Califobnu,    San 
Dnco, 

La  Jolla.  Calif.,  August  16, 1967. 
Senators  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and  Howard  H. 

Bakzb, 
V.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Jlelationa,   Washington,   D.C. 

DXAR       SXNATOBS       MUSKIE       AND       BAKER  :     I 

should  like  to  endorse  the  concept  of  S.  Res. 
68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee 
on  Technology  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment". Among  the  many  problems  that  face 
us  none  la  of  more  profound  long-range  sig- 
nificance than  the  impact  of  scientific  tech- 
nology on  hiunan  welfare.  Approaches  to  the 
problem  can  come  from  no  single  group. 
Nonetheless,  there  could  be  no  more  hopeful 
soviroe  than  a  seriously  Interacting  group  of 
legislators  and  scientists. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  provide  such  a  forum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cldtohd  Grobstein.  Ph.  D.. 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Medicine  and  the 

Biological  Sciences,  Dean,  School  of 

Medicine. 


Tint  TJNivrRsrrT  or  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  August  17.  1967. 
Hon.  Bditdnd  S.  Mdskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Muskie:  I  was  very  pleased 
to  receive  your  communication  of  August 
12th  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and  Human 
Environment.  I  feel  that  the  foresight  that 
has  been  shown  In  the  establishment  of  this 
Committee  and  the  aspirations  for  its  oper- 
ation are  very  commendable  and  fully  Jus- 
tified by  present  circumstances  and  future 
predictions  that  would  be  based  upon  them. 
The  rate  of  progress  In  science  and  techno- 
logy, increasing  as  it  is  every  day.  fully  Jus- 
tify a  concern  for  the  direction  of  that  prog- 
ress and  Its  probable  impact  on  human  en- 
vironment In  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Again,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  in- 
formation contained  in  your  communication. 
Very  alncerely  yours. 

Oeorge  p.  Hager. 

Dean. 


I  California  Institute  or 

'  Technologt, 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  August  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Bakes.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate,  Comrimittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  the  announce- 
ment contained  in  the  memorandum  of  Au- 
gust 12  regarding  Senate  Resolution  68. 

I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment  Is  a  very  meaningful  move  and 
one  which  may  have  results  that  will  be  in- 
teresting, and  perhaps  liighly  significant. 
Whether  or  not  the  Committee  will  be  sig- 
nificant probably  depend.s  upon  the  extent 
to  which  It  can  Include  within  the  scope  of 
its  considerations  not  only  the  "news"  from 
the  technological  community,  but  also  the 
"thought"  from  scientific  minds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  scientific  thinking  Is 
a  matter  that  Is  rarely  understood  outside  of 
the  scientific  community,  and  not  often  well- 
defined  within  that  group.  It  is.  of  course, 
only  one  manifestation  of  the  Intellectual 
complexity  that  Is  characteristic  of  our  total 
society.  As  such.  It  may  provide  an  inter- 
esting sort  of  index  to  trends  in  the  thought 
of  the  society  as  a  whole. 
Very  truly  yours. 

George  S.  Hammond, 
Arthur  Amos  Notes, 
I  Professors  of  Chemistry. 


Dttke  tJNrvERsrrT  Medical  Center, 

Durham.  N.C.,  August  15,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  your  general  letter  dated  12  August 
1967   concerning   Senate   Resolution   68   "to 
establish  a  select  Senate  committee  on  tech- 
nology and  the  human  environment." 

I  am  aware  of  the  tenor  of  much  of  the 
testimony  which  your  committee  has  heard 
in  this  regard  and  consider  that  I  have  rela- 
tively little  to  add.  The  problems  which  have 
been  posed  are  vital  and  pressing.  They  fully 
warrant  a  study  group  of  the  United  States 
Senate  which  will,  periodically,  take  a  broad 
brush  view  of  changes  in  the  human  environ- 
ment and,  particularly,  remain  alert  to  the 
consequences  of  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  into  American  society.  Accord- 
ingly, I  warmly  support  the  aims  of  this 
resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Handler, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biochemistry. 


NoRDEN  Laboratories, 

August  17,1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  Thank  you  ior  your 
letter  of  August  12,  1967  regarding  Senate 
Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment."  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  resolution,  (Could  your  office 
arrange  to  send  a  copy?) 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  broad 
Impact  of  science  and  technology  on  man's 
thinking,  health,  work  and  Individual  secur- 
ity during  the  coming  years.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  particularly  dlsttirbed  about  the 
current  attitude  of  many  Food  &  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
CTOlture  officials.  There  Is  an  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  officials  to  deprive  the 
public  of  many  drug  and  agricultural  chem- 
icals which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain and  expand  the  field  of  public  health, 
and  If  we  are  to  provide  adequate  food 
supplies  for  our  citizens,  as  well  as  the  people 
throughout  the  world. 


There  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  Ignore 
the  "risk-benefit"  ratio  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  each 
new  scientific  development.  Ciurently,  both 
the  Pood  &  Drug  Administration  and  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  adopting  policies 
which  either  prevent  or  greatly  delay  valu- 
able drugs  or  agricultural  chemicals  reaching 
the  market.  I  believe  your  Select  Committee 
could  provide  a  great  service  by  Investigating 
this  area  which  has  such  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  future  of  our  country  and  its 
citizens. 

The  above  comments  relate  to  only  one 
area  of  concern.  Equally  Important  is  the 
problem  of  air  and  stream  pollution  which 
has  not  only  reached  serious  proportions,  but 
shows  very  little  .sign  of  reduction.  This  is 
probably  a  more  Important  area  than  any 
other  Insofar  as  man's  future  Is  concerned. 
There  are  many  comments  which  I  have  in 
this  connection;  however.  I  would  prefer  to 
discuss  this  In  more  detail  after  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  Senate  Resolution 
68. 

Cordially  yours. 

Lewis  E.  Harris, 

PresidtTit. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Theoretical  Chemistry  Insti- 
tute, 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  16,  1967. 
Re  S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment." 
Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Bakek:   I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  S.  Res.  68  is  making  good 
progress.  It  Is  very  important  to  establish  a 
closer  liaison  between  the  scientists  and  the 
congressmen.  This  will  help  to  shorten  the 
10  to  20  year  gap  between  basic  research  dis- 
coveries and  their  practical  applications.  It 
will    also    help    Congress    to    decide    intelli- 
gently   on    the    merits    of    spending    large 
amounts    of   money   on   particular   research 
projects. 

Congress  and  the  taxpayers  are  anxious  to 
get  their  money's  worth  out  of  the  money 
which  they  spend  for  research.  They  may 
have  specific  objectives,  like  the  cure  for 
cancer.  However,  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
Edisonlan  type  of  research  is  successful, 
that  is  the  direct  frontal  approach  where  you 
try  thousands  of  drugs  until  you  find  one 
which  does  the  Job.  Usually  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  broad  exploration  of  the  disease,  and 
all  of  the  related  diseases,  the  life  cycle  of 
the  organisms,  and  dozens  of  other  seemingly 
Irrelevant  factors.  Then  one  starts  to  notice 
with  Interest  little  trivia,  and  gradually 
through  a  series  of  hundreds  of  insignificant 
little  discoveries  one  learns  how  to  tackle  the 
big  problem  and  achieve  the  big  objective. 
Only  the  scientists  working  in  this  particular 
field  are  qualified  to  say  whether  a  particu- 
lar research  proposal  looks  promising  and 
merits  support,  or  whether  It  is  poorly  con- 
ceived and  should  be  rejected. 

Thus,  I  feel  strongly  that  a  committee 
of  top-fllte  scientists  should  work  closely 
with  Congress  and  help  to  lay  out  a  long 
range  program  for  developing  the  basic  re- 
search required  in  order  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  for  us  and  our  children  to 
live. 

The  large  numbers  of  dollars  (or  millions 
of  dollars)  required  to  finance  scientific  re- 
search, makes  It  imperative  that  Congress 
be  wisely  and  Impartially  Informed.  The 
proposed  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  should 
be  very  useful  in  performing  this  function. 
Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder, 
The  Homer  Adkins  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Director  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin   Theoretical  Chemistry  In- 
stitute. 
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WcoDs  Hole  Oce.^nocrapiiic  Insti- 
tution. 

Woods  Hole.  Masf..  August  17,  1067. 
Mr.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
Subcommittee   on   Intergoisrnmcntal   Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sirs:  Many  thanks  for  informing  me 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Select  Senate 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment. 

If  and  when  the  time  comes.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  state  my  views  on  tlils  Important 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.    CD.    ISELIN. 

The  Rockefeller  UNivERsrrY, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  memorandum  of  August  12,  1967,  con- 
cerning Senate  Resolution  68  to  establish  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
Human  Environment.  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  Support  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  It 
with  an  Impressive  majority. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  Importance  of  the 
task  which  this  new  Committee  has  set  for 
Itself,  it  win  serve  also  as  a  forum  In  which 
Klentlsts  and  engineers  of  our  nation  can 
come  In  contact  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  government. 

Until  now  It  has  been  mainly  the  executive 
branch  that  has  called  on  the  talents  and 
opinions  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
community.  With  the  establishment  of  your 
Committee  an  Important  new  channel  will 
be  open  which  will  enable  a  much  freer  and 
hence  a  much  more  constructive  diffusion  of 
the  views  of  the  Intellectual  community  In 
general  and  of  scientists  and  engineers  In 
particular.  You  and  Senator  Baker  ought  to 
be  congratulated  for  having  taken  the  initi- 
ative In  this  important  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  have  the  support  of  most 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nity In  your  endeavor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mark  Kac. 

Cornell  Untversitt, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Subcommittee    on    Intergovernmental    Re- 
lations. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Cornell  University 
has  noted  with  very  great  Interest  the  pro- 
posal which  I  gather  has  originated  with  you 
and  Senator  Baker  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Technology  and  the 
Human  Environment.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  Committee  could  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful to  universities  like  Cornell  and  I  am 
writing  to  endorse  your  proposal  formally. 

A  number  of  groups  within  Cornell  Uni- 
versity are  already  Involved  In  programs  of 
advanced  training  and  research  on  areas 
which  relate  to  the  human  environment.  The 
public  health  activities  of  the  Cornell  Med- 
ical College  represent  an  obvious  case  In 
point,  but  there  Is  almost  equal  interest 
within  the  University  at  Ithaca.  Specifically, 
we  have  very  recently  established  a  new 
Center,  the  Center  for  Environmental  Quality 
Management,  which  Is  set  up  to  permit  us 
more  effectively  to  Integrate  our  interdisci- 
plinary strengths.  We  hope  this  effort  will 
expand  greatly  in  the  coming  few  years. 

Studies  on  the  environment  represent  to 
Cornell  both  a  very  interesting  opportunity 
and  something  of  a  problem.  Faculty  mem- 
bers who  work  In  applied  fields,  for  example 
those  In  engineering  and  agriculture,  always 
wish  to  work  on  problems  which  relate 
closely  to  the  Important  problems  of  the 
outside  world  and  to  them  the  enormous 
problems  of  the  environment  are  of  great 


attraction  as  areas  to  study.  Corne'l's  sys- 
tems analysts  find  this  area  of  study  par- 
ticularly exciting  since  it  so  clearly  involves 
numerous  variables  and  Interactions. 

Along  with  this  great  interest  there  are  two 
sorts  of  difficulties.  A  first  is  that  the  en- 
vironment is  a  research  area  where  the  link- 
age with  action  programs  is  likely  to  be  par- 
ticularly close  and  universities  need  always 
to  approach  commitments  to  outside  public 
service  programs  with  some  mixture  of  In- 
terest and  caution.  It  Is  good  for  univer- 
sities to  participate  some  in  public  service 
activities;  it  Is  bad  for  them  if  their  par- 
ticipation overwhelms  the  normal  programs 
of  teaching  and  research.  Studies  of  the  en- 
vironment have  an  added  complexity  since 
to  be  effective,  they  must  be  interdiscipli- 
nary, i.e.  they  must  involve  contributions 
from  engineers,  sociologists,  lawyers,  biolo- 
gists and  doctors.  Interdisciplinary  research 
is  attractive  to  most  university  faculty  but 
it  often  requires  new  Instruments  and  this 
really  is  the  point  of  our  new  Center  for 
Environmental  Quality  Management. 

In  this  Important  and  complex  area,  a 
forum  within  which  the  universities  could 
discuss  their  problems  as  well  as  their  re- 
sults with  legislators  and  through  them 
with  members  of  the  federal  agencies,  could 
be  most  helpful.  This  could  help  us  insure 
that  in  our  public  service  activities  we  were 
concentrating  on  the  problems  of  greatest 
significance.  Equally  it  could  give  us  a  place 
where  we  could  early  bring  to  your  attention 
any  problems  of  organization  or  support 
which  universities  may  be  encountering.  We 
very  much  hope  that  your  proposed  Senate 
Select  Committee  is  established. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  A.  Long. 

Harvard  College  Observatory, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  August  21,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  August  12,  with 
reference  to  S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Human  Environment."  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  problems  you  have  men- 
tioned, not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
especially  in  Latin  America,  where  as  State 
Department  Specialist  I  have  several  times 
given  many  lectures  In  Spanish,  with  the 
aim  of  Interpreting  science  and  technology 
to  the  world  at  large.  I  speak  frequently 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  a  widespread  misun- 
derstanding about  science  and  scientists,  re- 
sulting In  part  from  the  failure  of  scientists 
themselves  to  communicate  to  the  world  at 
large.  As  a  result,  ignorant  and  often  mali- 
cious writers  misinterpret  science  and  con- 
vey a  large  amount  of  misinformation  con- 
cerning science  and  its  objectives.  Movies 
and  television  have  publicized  the  mad  scien- 
tist in  bis  laboratory,  seeking  to  take  over 
the  world. 

I  hop>e  I  can  be  of  some  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  H.  Menzel. 

Chicago,  III., 
August  16, 1967. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  12th  Inviting  comments  or  sug- 
gestions for  your  Committee  on  Technology 
and  Human  Development. 

I  have  none  to  offer  at  the  moment,  but  my 
Interest  In  the  subject  prompts  me  to  request 
that  I  be  kept  Informed  of  your  delibera- 
tions. 

Would  you,  therefore,  be  kind  enough  to 
have  my  name  put  upon  the  list  to  receive 
any  memoranda  or  other  publications  Issued 
by  your  Committee? 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  Phillip  Miller. 


Massachusetts  Institute  op 

Technologv, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  August  IS,  1967. 
Hon  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
perations,  Washiiigton.  D.C. 
DiiAR  Senator  Muskie;  Thank  you  for  your 
Interesting  letter  outlining  the  intent  of 
Senate  Resolutions  68.  This  Committee  on 
Technology  and  Human  Environment  should 
indeed  fulfill  a  very  useful  function  in  pro- 
viding more  effective  communication  between 
the  Scientific  Community  and  the  Senate. 
Tlie  concept  of  coupling  technology  with  the 
environmental  problem  Is.  I  believe,  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  and  timely  concept  since 
I  am  convinced  that  technology,  if  prop- 
erly directed  and  guided  by  legislation,  has 
a  great  deal  to  offer  in  the  handling  of  prob- 
lems which  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  only 
remotely  connected  with  scientific  disciplines 
and  techniques.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  my  own  field  of  Systems  Engineering 
where  the  analytical  techniques  are  well 
adapted  to  defining  more  clearly,  if  not  nec- 
essarily solving,  many  of  our  pressing  human 
problems. 

Yours  sincerely, 

R.  H.  Miller, 
Slater  Professor  of  Flight  Transporta- 
tion. 


The  Rockefeller  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  August  15. 1967. 
Mr.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Your  proposal  to 
establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment  will  ap- 
peal to  scientists  because  many  of  us  are 
aware  of  two  facts  concerning  the  human 
environment : 

( 1 )  That  it  is  rapidly  changing 

(2)  That  there  have  recently  been  great 
advances  in  our  understanding  of  how  the 
environment  affects  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  welfare. 

I  would  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in   proceeding   with   your   resolution. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Alfred  E.  Mirskt, 
Member  and  Professor. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  August  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Chairman, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Subcommittee    on    Intergovernmental    Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators;  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  In 
the  absence  of  President  Weber,  of  respond- 
ing to  your  Important  letter  of  August  12, 
1967  concerning  Senate  Resolution  68  "To 
Establish  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment." 

To  implement  the  several  sound,  relevant, 
and  persuasive  points  pou  have  made  In  your 
letter,  I  could  recount  a  long  and  significant 
list  of  Instances  where  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  are 
working  In  a  most  dedicated  fashion,  par- 
ticularly with  students,  on  a  multitude  of  ur- 
ban technological  and  social  problems  that 
are  perhaps  the  bane  of  the  cities  but  In 
truth  the  hope  of  mankind. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  Council  of 
New  York  City  Is  deliberating  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Building  Code  for  the  City  which 
should  serve  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  safe, 
imaginative,  and  economical  construction. 
This  million  dollar  project,  conceived  in 
1961.  has  been  under  the  continuing  direc- 
tion and  management  of  the  Polytechnic  and 
its  Civil  Engineering  staff.  A  number  of  other 
major  cities  have  been  so  impressed  with  this 
modern  approach  that  they  have  sounded 
the  Institute  out  on  undertaking  like 
projects. 

Currently  we  are  Involved  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  City  of  New  York  on  urban 
transportation  planning,   and   are  the  only 
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■cbool  In  the  IfetropoIltAO  Ana  granting  a 
Maat«r's  <l«cra«  In  tbla  field.  In  concert  with 
our  elOM  Involvement  wltb  tr&flte  problems 
In  the  City  and  Ita  environs,  we  are  alao 
currently  Involved  In  a  computer  simulation 
and  study  having  to  do  with  the  more  effec- 
tive utlllsaOon  of  Police  Department  equip- 
ment In  combating  crime.  You  may  be 
Interested  In  knowing  that  this  FaU  the 
former  Conunlasloner  for  Urban  Planning 
for  the  City  of  Chicago,  Mr.  John  Duba,  will 
)oln  the  Polytechnic  as  Professor  and  Head 
of  our  Civil  Engineering  Department,  and  as 
one  of  the  Directors  of  our  Center  for  Urban 
Environmental  Studies  (CUES). 

Forgive  my  citing  a  few  specifics.  My  rea- 
sons, obviously,  were  to  establish  a  posture 
of  competence,  experience,  and  concern  be- 
tween the  Polytechnic  as  a  technological  uni- 
versity and  the  community  with  Its  sociologi- 
cal problems. 

In  summary.  I  can  assure  you  of  the  Insti- 
tute's full  support  of  the  establishment  of 
this  Select  Committee.  Further,  I  would  urge 
you  to  cotislder  our  President,  Dr.  Ernst 
Weber,  as  a  member  of  such  a  group.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  as  a  past  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronic  Engineers,  Dr.  Weber  Is  without 
peer. 

Be  awrured  that  you  have  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  us  all. 
Sincerely, 

O.  E.  Moou, 
Vice  President. 

Columbia  U^f^^Eas^rT 
nt  TBx  Cttt  or  New  To«k. 

August  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  MtrsKix, 

U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Washington,  D.C. 
Sn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August 
U.  advising  me  of  the  new  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  "Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment." 

It  is  dlffleult  to  conceive  of  a  committee 
with  a  more  important  mandate.  The  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  are  surely  among  the 
moat  Important  and  the  meet  difficult  facing 
mankind  today.  No  doubt,  science  and  tech- 
nology are  responsible  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems aiul  one  must  also  turn  to  them  for 
partial  solutions. 

A  vigorous  conunlttee  should  not  only  be 
of  tremendous  help  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Ssecutlve  branch  of  the  government 
but  could  serve  as  a  reeponslble  forum  for 
the  public  discUMlon  of  these  questions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Moors, 
Chairman,   Department   of   Biological 
Sciences. 


If  you  are  Interested  you  can  find  other  data 
In  standard  books  of  reference.  Right  now  I 
am  working  on  my  own  research  and  wrlUng 
two  books  under  a  government  grant  from 
the  Army. 

The  problems  which  will  come  before  the 
select  Senate  committee,  if  appointed,  will  be 
very  Important  The  understanding  of  science 
is  not  very  great  today,  even  though  the  pub- 
licizing of  science  was  never  greater.  One 
of  the  limitations  of  this  understanding  has 
to  do  with  the  cultural  implications  of 
science.  At  the  request  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  I  have  Just  written  an 
essay  On  Mathematics  in  Our  Culture  which 
wlU  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mathematicians  headed  by  Jochlm  Weyl  of 
the  National  Academy  and  his  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Technical  Communication. 
I  could  send  you  a  copy  in  advance,  IX  you 
would  like  one.  Otherwise  I  can  send  you  a 
reprint  when  it  comes  out. 

If  you  see  Margaret  Chase  Smith  remem- 
ber me  to  her.  She  and  I  studied  the  piano 
under  Miss  Morrison  when   we  were  young. 
She  has  perhaps  forgotten. 
Cordially  yours, 

Masston  Mobse. 


Tbx  IwmTDTE  roR  Abvaivced  Stttdt, 

Princeton,  N.J.,  August  22,  1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskcb. 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatok  Muskie  :  I  have  just  received 
your  letter  dated  August  12,  1967,  which  con- 
cerns Senate  Resolution  68  "To  Establish  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Hiunan  Environment".  I  am  very  much 
Interested. 

Before  I  comment  on  this  resolution  may 
I  say  that  I  was  bom  and  bred,  like  your- 
self. In  Watervllle,  Maine,  and  went  to  Col- 
bum  and  Colby.  I  saw  you  a  year  ago  In  the 
Catholic  chapel  between  China  and  South 
China.  Although  I  spent  five  weeks  there  this 
summer,  I  did  not  see  you. 

My  Interest  In  the  above  resolution  comes 
from  a  life  Ume  devoted  to  mathematics.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
served  as  technical  aide  to  the  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance during  the  last  war.  In  the  Pentagon. 


The  Ohio  State  UNrvERsrrr, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  August  15. 1967. 
Senator  Howard  H.  Bakeb,  Jr., 
U,S.    Senate,     Committee    on    Government 
Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,   Washington,  D.C. 
DXAS  Senatobs  Muskie  and  Bakeb:  In  an- 
swer to  your  letter  of  August  12  concerning 
Senate  Resolution  68, 1  can  say  that  although 
I   am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  this 
resolution  and  hence  cannot  comment  spe- 
cifically,   I    am   In   favor   of   any   intelligent 
attempt  to  better  the  contacts  between  leg- 
islators and  scientists.  In  general  such  con- 
tacts are  too  few  and  too  brief  to  result  In 
real  \inderstandlng  of  either  group  for  the 
problems  of  the  other  group. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  S.  Newman, 
Regents  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Univebsitt  or  Cautobnia,  Bebkki.ft, 

BerkeUy.  Calif.,  August  18, 1967. 
Re  S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee  on   Technology  and   the  Human   En- 
vironment." 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Chairman. 
Hon.  HowABO  H.  Bakeb,  Jb., 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Genti,emkn  :  With  reference  to  your  circu- 
lar letter  of  August  13,  this  is  to  applaud  the 
idea  underlying  Senate  Resolution  68,  which 
your  Subcommittee  reported  favorably  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate.  A  forum  for  contacts  between 
legislators  on  the  one  hand  and  scientists 
concerned  with  environmental  and  techno- 
logical problems,  on  the  other,  is  sorely 
needed.  Also,  the  Idea  that  the  proposed  Se- 
lect Committee  be  a  study  group,  concerned 
with  the  accumulation  and  evaluation  of  the 
relevant  Information,  is  most  Important. 

My  own  experience  In  environmental  prob- 
lems is  limited  to  problems  of  weather  modi- 
fication. However,  going  back  to  1950,  this 
experience  indicates  an  urgent  need  for  cre- 
ating an  Independent  Information  gathering 
unit,  very  much  like  the  Select  Committee 
you  visualize. 

Each  impcwtant  environmental  problem, 
whether  of  human,  animal  or  plant  ecology, 
or  of  weather  modification  or  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  etc..  Involves  a  complicated  knot 
of  diverse  Interests,  In  addition  to  questions 
of  science.  The  enclosed  manuscript,  now  in 
print,  gives  an  outline  of  such  a  knot  refer- 
ring to  ralnmaklng.  Contrary  to  what  one 
might  read  In  various  publications,  fre- 
quently Inspired,   the  problem  of  ralnmak- 


lng Is  far  from  being  solved  and,  quite  fre- 
quently, efforts  to  Increase  rain  lead  to  its 
decrease.  The  basic  scientific  problem  is  to 
establish  the  different  conditions  In  which 
these  contrary  effects  occur.  Ultimately,  this 
will  reqtxlre  new  experiments.  However,  be- 
caiise  a  reasonable  weather  modification  ex- 
periment must  take  perhaps  five  to  ten  years, 
and  because  the  cost  of  such  an  experiment 
runs  Into  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  essential 
to  use  the  data  of  the  experiments  already 
performed  particularly  with  reference  to 
questions  which  were  not  asked  when  the 
given  experiment  was  set  up  and,  even  more 
Ijartlcularly,  for  a  simultaneous  analysis,  In 
order  to  assess  the  general  situation  as  re- 
flected in  all  the  ccxnpleted  experiments 
combined.  This  is  needed  tor  progress  in 
science.  Also  this  is  needed  to  provide  leg- 
islators with  an  authoritative  answer  to  the 
obvious  question:  what  is  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  about  the  poesibUity  of 
ralnmaklng? 

As  things  stand  now,  the  situation  Is  not 
satisfactory.  The  data  of  some  experiments 
performed  in  the  Unlt^  States  are  Irretrie- 
vably lost.  The  data  oh  some  others  are,  in 
principle,  available  In  various  files.  How- 
ever, experience  shows  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, the  data  are  inaccessible.  With  this  In 
mind,  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  a 
letter  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  which 
is  printed  on  pp.  307-309  of  the  volume 
"Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, United  States  Senate."  Part  I  Serial 
No.  8&--S8,  Washington,  1966.  This  letter, 
photocopy  enclosed,  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  unit  especially  de- 
signed to  collect,  to  organize  and  to  pre- 
serve information  on  whether  modification 
experiments,  at  least  on  those  that  are  pub- 
licly financed.  As  I  see  it.  this  proposed  unit 
would  be  In  line  with  the  Ideas  underlying 
the  prc^xjsed  Select  Committee  and.  In  fact, 
might  serve  as  a  source  of  reference  to  the 
Select  Committee. 

Yours  reBi>ectfvilly, 

J.  Nbtman, 
Director,  Statistical  Laboratory. 

California  Institute  or  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  August  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Seriate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Muskie:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  12,  received  recently  rela- 
tive to  ccHnmlttee  deliberations  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
No.  68,  but  from  your  description  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  establishment  of  a  study  com- 
mittee of  the  sort  Indicated  covUd  and  Indeed 
would  be  a  very  desirable,  forward-looking, 
and  significant  step.  It  has  become  almost  a 
truism  these  days,  but  is  a  matter  of  no 
particularly  recent  recognition,  that  we  need 
to  give  the  most  serious  attention  to  the 
present  and  prospective  impacts  of  science 
and  technology,  and  their  derivatives,  on 
humanity  and  the  human  condition.  One  of 
my  favorite  statements  in  this  regard  is  taken 
from  Max  Otto's  book  Science  and  the  Moral 
Life  published  In  1949:  "Francis  Bacon  and 
the  early  scientists  aimed  'to  extend  more 
widely  the  limits  of  the  power  and  the  great- 
ness of  man".  They  were  thinking  primarily 
of  mechanical  power,  which  they  lacked  and 
which  we  have  In  abundance.  If  we,  too,  need 
to  extend  more  widely  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  man,  it  Is  In  order  that  the  very  suc- 
cess of  their  venture  shall  not  contribute  to 
our  ruin".  Otto,  as  a  philosopher,  was  very 
much  aware  of  the  broad  and  compelling 
questions  with  which  yoxir  Select  Committee 
will  need  to  deal,  and  stirely  in  the  Interval 
since  1949  the  problems  have  become  increas- 
ingly critical. 

From  your  thoughtful  letter,  I  assume  that 
the  committee  will  consider  "technology  and 
the  human  environment"  In  a  broad  context 
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It  is  true,  I  think,  that  among  our  most  com- 
pelling questions  are  those  that  relate  to  our 
physical  environment — that  problems  of  pol- 
lution, food,  disease,  and  the  many  factors 
Involved  In  achieving  the  most  desirable  pos- 
sible environments  for  human  existence 
under  conditions  pressing  from  all  sides  to- 
ward deterioration  of  what  we  have  known 
and  valued  In  the  past.  But,  as  you  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  there  are  also  many  tech- 
nological developments  present  or  In  prospect 
that  may  press  even  more  directly  on  man 
as  an  organism — for  example,  developments 
In  molecular  biology  and  behavioral  science 
that  promise  (or  threaten?)  techniques  for 
the  control  of  human  heredity,  development, 
and  behavior. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  study  committee 
that  brought  Senators  and  the  scientific  and 
technological  community  Into  more  effective 
Interaction  would  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  guid- 
ing the  Senate  toward  such  a  development. 

I  am  sending  an  Identical  letter  to  Senator 
Baker. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  D.  Owen, 

Chairman. 

Yale  UNivERsmr,  School  op  Medicine, 

August  18. 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Subcommittee  on  Governmental  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  have  your  letter 
of  August  12,  1967  which  deals  with  yovir  in- 
terest in  establishing  a  Select  Committee  on 
"Technology  and  Human  Environment."  This 
committee,  I  should  imagine  could  have  far- 
reaching  responsibility  along  a  number  of 
lines  which  I  for  one,  could  not  readily  pre- 
dict. My  Immediate  thoughts  and  comments 
would  deal  with  how  man's  mid-20th  cen- 
tury ecology  can  be  preserved  along  conser- 
vational  lines;  of  how  the  urban  environ- 
ment can  be  Improved;  how  the  population 
explosion  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bonds,  etc.  But  as  for  what  will  be  the  tech- 
nical advances  in  the  last  third  of  this  cen- 
tury I  can  only  imagine. 

On  the  theoretical  side  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  yovu-  research  staff  to  a 
couple  of  volumes  that  might  be  useful: 

( 1 )  "Toward  the  Year  2000,"  being  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  Conference  of  economists,  gov- 
ernment experts,  historians  and  sociologists. 
Issued  as  Volvime  96  of  Daedalus — The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Academy.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences (Summer  1967),  pp.  640-944.  Issued 
by  the  Academy,  280  Newton  Street,  Brook- 
line  Station,  Boston,  Mass.  02146. 

(2)  "Man  and  His  Future."  A  Clba  Foun- 
dation Volume.  E:dited  by  G.  Wolstenholme. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1963,  pp. 
1-410.  Being  a  Symposium  which  brought 
together  distinguished  international  sci- 
entists. 

Finally,  If  you  desire  a  name  which  I  could 
recommend  for  your  Committee,  I  would  sug- 
gest: Dr.  Colin  M.  McLeod,  Medical  Director 
of  Commonwealth  Fund,  1  East  75th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021. 

He  is  well  acquainted  with  Washington 
Committees  and  Washington,  having  been 
until  recently:  Deputy  Director,  OfBce  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Respectfully  submitted : 

John  R.  Paul,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc.. 

Murray  Hill.  NJ..  August  23. 1967. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Muskie  and  Baker:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  sending  me  the  letter  Re: 
S.  Res.  68  "To  Establish  a  Select  Senate  Com- 


mittee   on    Technology    and    the    Human 
Environment". 

You  speak  of  the  purpose  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  "Inquiring  Into  the  broad  Impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  man's  thinking, 
health,  work,  living  habits,  and  individual 
security  over  the  next  50  years". 

My  observation  Is  that  the  future  Is  the 
child  of  the  present,  and  If  we  wish  a  healthy 
future  we  must  lovingly  nxirture  what  is  now 
in  the  present. 

We  can  sensibly  ask  what  unexploited  po- 
tentialities lie  at  hand — what  we  could  do 
economically  today,  and  what  we  believe  we 
can  do  economically  tomorrow,  on  the  basis 
of  today's  knowledge. 

We  can  sensibly  ask  what  present  or  pro- 
posed laws  hinder  or  prevent  the  use  in  bet- 
tering our  lives  of  what  we  now  know. 

We  can  sensibly  ask  how  we  can  Inspire 
Industries,  universities,  cities  and  states  to 
exercise  initiative  and  leadership  in  pursuing 
the  opportunities  technology  has  opened  to 
them. 

We  can  sensibly  ask  whether  the  federal 
fvmds  now  lavished  on  science  really  produce 
beneficial  comparable  effects  on  our  well- 
being  and  our  economy,  and  whether  they 
could  be  spent  so  as  to  better  our  lot  more 
directly. 

We  can  even  sensibly  ask  whether  certain 
social  drifts.  If  they  persist,  will  result  In 
disaster. 

But  I  don't  think  that  we  can  sensibly 
ask  where  technology  will  take  us  in  50  years. 
The  life  of  science  and  technology  is  change : 
the  discovery  or  invention  of  the  new,  and 
Its  prompt  exploitation.  The  crisis  of  today 
Is  the  difficulty  that  legal,  governmental  and 
social  Institutions  have  In  catching  up  with 
the  present,  and  in  adapting  themselves  to 
the  scarcely  predictable  changes  that  tech- 
nology brings  continually.  What  we  need  Is 
flexibility,  not  a  50-year  plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  Pierce. 


University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

Berkeley.  Calif..  August  21, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senator  Howard  H.  Bakeb,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  informing  me 
of  the  progress  on  Senate  Resolution  68.  I 
certainly  endorse  and  support  legislation  with 
the  timely  and  crucial  alms  of  this  proposal. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  details  that  will 
determine  or  limit  its  effectiveness  about 
which  I  am  uninformed. 

1.  How  will  Its  membership  be  fixed? 

I  would  suggest  that  Its  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Academy  and  that 
the  President's  Scientific  Advisor  be  an  ex 
officio  member  as  well  as,  perhaps,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

2.  Will  the  Select  Committee  have  staff  and 
funds? 

The  membership  of  the  Select  Committee 
must  be  highly  prestigious  and  broadly  rep- 
resentative. Its  recommendations  will  require 
the  assembly  of  ad  hoc  study  committees  of 
specialists  commissioned  by  the  Select  Com- 
rnittee  to  produce  working  paijers.  The  Select 
Committee  must  be  able  to  take  Initiative  In 
assembling  such  specialist  study  committees 
and  in  properly  distributing  the  working 
papers  and  their  own  recommendations. 

3.  How  does  the  Select  Committee  relate 
to  the  Senate? 

There  should  be  a  clear,  two-way  avenue 
of  communication  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Select  Committee.  A  problem  of  concern 
to  a  significant  number  of  Senators  should 
be  readily  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Select  Committee.  Also,  any  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee should  be  assured  of  receiving  attention 
and  Interest  appropriately  In  the  Senate.  Pos- 
sibly each  of  four  or  five  relevant  Senate 
Committees  should  have  an  ex  officio  member 
on  the  Select  Committee. 


Furthermore,  the  Select  Committee  should 
be  commissioned  both  to  respond  to  Inquiries 
and  requests  for  studies  originated  within 
the  Senate  and  also  to  Initiate  Its  own  studies 
when  it  feels  the  Senate  will  be  aided  there- 
by. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my  enthusi- 
asm for  this  type  of  legislation.  I  hope  it 
foreshadows  realization  in  the  Executive 
Branch  that  there  should  be  a  Secretarial 
Cabinet  Member  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Sincerely. 

George  C.  F»imentel, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Harvard  University. 
The  Biological  Laboratories, 
Cambridge,  Mass..  August  IS,  1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  sir  on  your  support  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68.  Such  an  avenue  of  com- 
munication between  scientists  and  Congress 
has  been  needed  for  a  long  time  and  becomes 
more  and  more  essential  as  the  products  of 
science  and  industry  further  affect  man's 
natural  environment.  I  hope  with  you  that 
the  Senate  approves  your  resolution  and  that 
your  Committee  may  soon  get  to  vrork. 
With  beet  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Keith  R.  Porter, 
Professor  of  Biology. 


University  of  Califobnta,  Col- 
lege OF  Agbicultttre,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station, 

Davis,  Calif.,  August  18, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  12  Re:  Senate  Resolution 
68.  please  let  me  state  that  I  am  highly  In 
favor  of  the  proposed  action.  My  reaction  la 
negative  only  In  the  respect  that  the  pro- 
posed scope  of  this  committee's  inquiry 
might  be  so  broad  that  it  would  be  virtually 
imp>06sible  to  advise  the  Senate  in  any  help- 
ful way.  Certainly  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of 
the  appointment  of  this  committee  If  It  will 
improve  the  relationships  between  the  Senate 
and  the  sclentlflc  community. 

My  areas  of  Interest  are  primarily  agricul- 
tural Eind  biological  but  in  a  specified  area 
that  does  not  have  a  strong  primary  impact 
on  human  welfare.  Nevertheless,  as  Indicated 
above,  my  broader  Interests  render  me  sym- 
pathetic with  your  resolution  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  assist  In  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  extent  that  my  capacities  might  allow. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  M.  Rick, 
Professor  and  Geneticist. 

American  Cyanamid  Co., 
Wayne,  NJ.,  August  16. 1967. 
Hon,  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  This  is  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  12th 
relating  to  Senate  Resolution  68  to  establish 
a  select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology 
and  the  Human  Environment.  Just  recently 
there  crossed  my  desk  a  volume  "A  Strategy 
for  a  Livable  Environment"  by  a  distin- 
guished Committee  appointed  by  Secretary 
Gardner  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  this  excellent  and  realistic  re- 
port and  I  can  only  urge  that  the  proposed 
Senate  Committee  not  repeat  the  same 
studies. 

A  continuing  special  committee  to  which 
the  Senate  could  turn  for  advice  and  sug- 
gestions relating  to  any  legislation  imping- 
ing on  a  broad  area  of  technology  and  the 
human     environment    would     undoubtedly 
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lerre  aa  a  uacful  purpoM.  Since  many  In- 
dustrial organizations,  sucli  as  American 
Cyttnamlil  Company,  are  devoting  tbctr  own 
research  and  deTelopsnent  funds  to  specific 
current  problems  In  enylronmental  control, 
I  would  urge  that  Industrial  scientists  be  In- 
cluded as  members  of  your  proposed  com- 
mittee. The  problems  caused  by  industrial 
development  and  Increasing  population  con- 
centrations will  be  with  us  indefinitely.  Con- 
sequently, many  industrial  cvganlxatlons 
are  making  every  effort  to  handle  that  part 
for  which  they  bear  primary  responsibility. 
I  believe  a  number  of  major  advances  will 
result  from  the  Increasing  efforts  to  devise 
methods  for  improving  the  quality  of  all 
types  of  plant  effluents. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RiCHiUtD  O.  ROBUN. 

Ubbajta,  Iu.., 
Auffust  21, 1997. 
Hon.  EDHxriTD  S.  Musxn, 
Hon.  HowASD  H.  Bakbi,  Jr. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wtutitngton,  D.C. 

jjKtM  Skmatoks:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August 
12,  1967  regarding  Senate  Resolution  88. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  creation  of  a 
Select  Senate  Committee  on  Technology  and 
tb«  Hmnaa  Environment  Is  a  highly  desir- 
able proposal.  In  order  that  plans  may  be 
made  In  advance  for  critical  contingencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  future.  I 
have  no  spedfle  comments  at  this  time,  but 
certainly  the  world  Is  almost  sure  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  food  shortage  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  unless  suitable  plans  can  be 
devised  to  increase  the  amount  of  available 
food,  and  limit  population  growth  hetore  the 
emergency  actually  arises.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Conunlttee  can  be  formed,  and  begin  Its 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Sincerely  yovnrs, 

W»f .  C.  Rose, 
Keaearch     professor     of     Biochemistry, 
Kmeritus,   University  of  Illinois. 

Turra     UnrvKRsrrT     Schooi.     of 

MZDXCINT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  17, 1987. 
Senator  KMrrm  S.  Mitskis, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, VJS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  l^ifATOR  MtrsKiE:   I  appreciate  your 
calling  to  my  attention  the  Bill  which  estab- 
Uahea  a  select  Senate  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and   the  Human   Environment.   The 
goals  as  you  outline  them  are  clearly  of  pri- 
mary importance  and  I  am  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  that  will  be  provided  for  a  con- 
tlnuovia   and    meaningful    dialogue   between 
the  scientific  conmiunlty  and  the  Congress. 
Clearly  something  more  Is  necessary  than  our 
traditional  piecemeal  approach  to  each  crisis 
which  arises  from  the  Interaction  between 
man  and  technology,  and  the  proposed  com- 
mittee   would    represent    a    potentially   Im- 
portant step  In  this  direction.  If  I  can  be  of 
help  by  further  comments  or  action,  I  would 
certainly  be  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM    B.    SCErWABTS,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medicine. 

Vnvraam  or  Calttobnia,  Santa  Cbttb, 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  August  18. 1967. 
Senator  EDMt7ND  S.  Muskik, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Sknatob  Mxtskh:    As  you  Indi- 
cated in  your  letter  of  August  12.  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  on  Technology  and 
the  Hiunan  Environment  would  play  a  most 
v.-Uuable  part  in  developing  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  Senate  and  the  scientific 
and  technological  community.  Prom  the  Sen- 


ate's point  of  view  I  could  foresee  such  a 
Committee's  playing  a  part  comparable  to 
that  which  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  plays  lor  the  White  House.  I  have 
been  interested  to  note  that  In  Qreat  Britain 
the  House  of  Commons  (I  am  not  Informed 
about  the  House  of  Lords)  maintains  a 
Parliamentary  Science  Committee  which  pre- 
sumably has  a  comparable  function.  Natu- 
rally, I  am  most  Interested  In  learning  that 
this  Resolution  is  moving  along  well,  and  I 
wish  It  all  success.  There  are  so  many  prob- 
lems which  call  for  interrelations  between 
the  scientific  community  and  the  national 
legislative  body.  Pollution,  which  has  had 
much  publicity  recently,  is  only  one  of  them. 
Many  aspects  of  conservation,  the  Impact  of 
urban  spread  and  of  suburbs  upon  agricul- 
ture and  on  recreaUonai  facUltlee  Is  an- 
other. Indeed,  so  many  problems  concern  an 
interrelation  between  agriculture  and  recre- 
ational facilities  that  I  Imagine  that  either 
representation  of,  or  interaction  with,  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  of  Agriculture  may 
need  to  be  developed. 

I  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  keep  per- 
sons such  as  myself  Informed  of  develop- 
ments In  this  area. 

With  many  thanks. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Kbnnbth  V.  Thimann, 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Provost. 

Rick  UNrvmarrr. 
Department  of  Chu*ist«t, 
Houston,  Tex..  August  16, 1967. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Mxtsioe, 
Subcommittee   on    Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tion* of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.      Senate      Office      Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D«AB  Sknatob  Uvskjs:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  informational  letter  relaUve  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68.  I  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  science  and  technology  are 
playing  an  ever  Increasing  role  In  the  public 
domain,  and  that  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween legislators  and  the  scientiflc  commu- 
nity at  large  would  be  a  most  desirable  move. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  extensive  involve- 
ment of  government  In  science  and  educa- 
tion is  currently  In  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
small  group  of  people  who  sit  athwart  the 
lines  of  conununlcatlon  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  scientific-technological  groups.  Al- 
though I  have  no  serious  criticism  of  the 
present  functioning  of  this  arrangement.  It 
does  involve  certain  potential  hazards  which 
woxild  be  minimized  by  suldltlon  of  the  more 
direct  contacts  Implied  In  Resolution  68. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHAKD  B.  TuBxa. 

The  Rand  Corp., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  August  16, 1967. 
Hon.  E.  S.  MosKiE, 
Hon.  H.  H.  Baker. 

Committee    on     Governmental    Operations, 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlimen  :  Thanks  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  the  S.  Res.  68  "To  EstabUsh  a  Select  Sen- 
ate  Committee  on  Technology  and  Hxunan 
Environment"  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
gravity  of  these  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems Is  being  recognized.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee appears  to  provide  a  most  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  convinced  that  those  skilled  In 
science  and  technology  will  be  very  happy 
to  participate  In  a  suitable  Joint  cooperative 
effort  vrtth  the  Senate.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  postpone  attention  to  the  cleansing 
of  our  environment,  presently  worsening  al- 
most every  day. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  Vestine. 
Department  of  Geophysics  and  Astronomy. 


Cancer  Research  Inshtutk, 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital, 

Boston.  Mass.,  August  15, 1967. 
Senator  Edmitnd  S.  Muskie, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  appreciate  your 
calling  my  attention  to  Senate  Resolution 
68  that  you  and  Senator  Baker  are  spon- 
soring. This  would  be  a  very  important  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  consider  the  broad  impact 
of  Science  and  Technology  on  man  for  the 
future.  I  trust  that  this  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee wiU  be  established.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  disciiss  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  with  the  Staff  o{ 
the  Committee  or  with  the  Committee  itself. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  how  best  to  meet  the 
challenge  posed  by  two  key  attributes  of  our 
rapidly  advancing  civilization: 

(1)  the  necessity  for  a  large  share  of  the 
population  to  have  some  understanding  of 
modem  technology,  how  It  functions,  how  It 
advances 

(2)  how  best  to  meet  properly  the  Intense 
Interpersonal  relations  forced  by  otir  rapid 
urbanlzaUon  and  r^ld  population  growth. 

Slnc«ely  yours. 

Shields  Warren. 

The    University     or    Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and  Den- 

TISTST, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  August  16, 19S7. 
Senator  Ei>MUND  S.  Muskie, 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Sub- 
commltee   on    Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tioru,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  your  letter  of  August  12 
relative   to   the   Senate   Resolution   68 — "To 
Establish    a    Select    Senate    Committee    on 
Technology  and  the  Human  Environment." 
I  would  certainly  be  greatly  Interested  In  this 
committee  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  In  a 
position  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  the 
benefit  of  scientific  work  in  medicine,  biology, 
and  so  on.  I  hope  It  will  be  established  as  you 
Indicate  and  I  am  sure  It  would  be  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  science  group  In  gen- 
eral, as  It  will  touch  on  research  in  science 
and  associated  teaching  and  the  training  of 
Important  people  to  carry  on  this  work. 
•Very  truly  yours, 

Oeorge  H.  Whipple,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  Emeritus. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  aflaxed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution: 

HJl.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Itrs.  M. 
M.  Rich  wine; 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  Institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  hours  of 
work;  and 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,   and  for  other  purposes. 


RHODESIA  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  an  interesting  discussion  this 
morning  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  lack  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations  so  far  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  discussion  was 
entirely  justified,  and  I,  too,  feel  that  the 
United  Nations  should  concern  itself  In 


the  matter  of  bringing  the  Vietnam  war 
to  a  conclusion. 

I  believe  that  our  country  must  find  It 
difficult  to  justify  the  activity  of  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, when  he  took  the  leadership  in 
bringing  about  an  embargo  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  As  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  followed  up  by  a  i>roclamation 
by  the  American  President,  trading  with 
Rhodesia  is  prohibited.  But  not  one  word 
has  been  said  officially  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, by  the  American  Ambassador,  with 
respect  to  bringing  about  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  North  Vietnam  is  where  the  war  is. 

There  Ls  no  war  in  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia 
is  at  peace  with  the  world.  The  only  thing 
that  Rhodesia  Is  trying  to  do  is  the  same 
thing  the  United  States  did  200  years 
ago — seeking  to  get  her  independence 
from  Qreat  Britain. 

I  say  the  United  States  cannot  justify 
asking  the  United  Nations  to  embargo 
trade  with  Rhodesia — yet  refuse  to  seek 
such  an  embargo  against  North  Vietnam, 
a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  war. 

So  I  believe  that  in  considering  the 
matter  ot  United  Nations'  lack  of  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  Vietnam,  the  part 
that  the  American  Ambassador  played 
In  brlni^ng  about  an  embargo  on  Rho- 
desia should  be  emphasized  and  brought 
in  relationship  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  no  request,  and  our  Government 
has  made  no  official  request,  that  trade 
through  the  enemy  port  at  Haipliong  be 
embargoed  by  United  Nations  members. 

In  that  connectlcm,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoRD,  as  part  of  my  ronarks,  a 
speech  I  miade  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  January  23,  19&7,  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  attitude  ot  the 
United.  Nations  toward  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  recently  put 
this  question  to  Ambassador  Goldberg: 

"Is  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  a  United  Nations 
war,  or  is  It  a  United  States  war  only?" 

Ambasaador  Goldberg's  reply  said  this: 

"The  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  neitho-  a  United 
Natkona  war  nor  a  'United  States  only'  war." 

And  then  he  added: 

"While  we  are  making  the  major  contribu- 
tion, substantial  contributions  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  South  Viet  Nam's 
closest  neighbor  who  are  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict.  Some  50,000  men 
are  in  the  field  from  five  of  these  nations." 

Let  us  analyze  the  50,000  troops  of  "Viet- 
nam's closest  neighbors  who  are  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  confilct." 

The  total  figure,  other  than  Americans,  as 
of  January  19,  1967,  is  52,450.  Of  these, 
45,440  come  from  Korea. 

The  other  troops  Involved  in  Vietnam  are 
as  foUows:  Australian,  4,700;  Philippines, 
4,000;  and  New  Zealand,  150. 

According  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
United  States  has  500,000  men  Involved  in 
Vietnam.  Four  other  nations  have  a  total  of 
52,450,  of  which  45,440  are  Korean.  I  do  not 
belittle  the  efforts  of  the  four  nations;  I 
praise  them  for  taking  a  stand  alongside  the 
United  States. 

A  second  question  I  put  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  is  this: 


'T>oes  the  United  Nations  consider  North 
Vietnam  an  aggressor  nation?" 

He  replied  that  the  United  Nations  "has 
taiken  no  formal  position  on  the  Vietnamese 
war." 

My  next  question  to  Ambassador  Goldberg: 
"Has  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  th*  United  Nations  ofBclally  sought  United 
Nations  military  help  in  Vietnam?" 
Ambassador  Goldberg  replied  thusly: 
"Because  of  the  sharply  divided  opinions  of 
United  Nations  members,  it  is  not  realistic 
to  seek  a  United  Nations  military  role." 

So  the  U.S.  Government,  while  committing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  Vietnam, 
and  whUe  paying  31  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  not  persisted  in  ef- 
forts to  brand  North  Vietnam  an  aggressor 
nation  saying:  It  Is  not  realistic  to  seek  mili- 
tary help  from  the  United  Nations. 

Our  representative  does  not  even  ask  for 
United  Nations  help.  He  does  not  take  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.N.  Assembly  or  stand  In  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  officially  demand  that  this  worid 
organization,  which  was  designed  to  keep 
the  peace,  give  some  help  to  the  United 
States. 

The  next  question  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia asked  Ambassador  Goldberg  was  this: 

"Has  the  United  States  delegation  advo- 
cated economic  sanctions  against  North  Viet- 
nam?" 

His  answer  amounted  to  "No." 
The  VS.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions   has,    however,     demanded    economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Our  Goveriunent  has  not  sought  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam  through  whose  ports 
flow  many  of  the  war  materials  killing  Amer- 
icans In  South  Vietnam.  No,  we  have  not 
done  that. 

But  our  representative  In  the  United  Na- 
tions has  demanded  sanctions  against  the 
peaceful  Uttle  country  of  Rhodesia.  The  So- 
cialist Government  of  Great  Britain  cracked 
the  whip  and  the  representative  of  the  UJ5. 
Government  at  the  United  Nations  Jumped 
to  his  feet  and  demanded  that  sanctions  be 
applied  against  Rhodesia,  whose  crime  Is 
that  she  Is  seeking  Independence  from  Great 
Britain,  the  crime  that  the  United  States 
Itself  committed  in  1775. 

In  discussing  this,  Ambassadoi'  Gc^dberg 
said: 

"The  Unlteii  Kingdom,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  tor  this  problem,  has  tumeU  to 
the  United  Nations  for  assistance." 

I  ask  this  question  Mr.  President:  Why 
does  not  the  United  States  seek  United  Na- 
tUma  assistance  In  Vietnam? 

Because,  Mr.  Goldberg  says,  of  "diarply 
divided  optnloxu  ol  United  Nations  mem- 
bers" concerning  Vietnam. 

So,  because  of  "sharply  divided  opinions  of 
United  Nations  members"  our  representative 
remains  officially  silent  about  economic  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam,  yet  speaks  out 
for  economic  sanctions  against  a  country 
that  Is  threatening  no  other  nation. 

Is  It  logical  to  demand  sanctions  against 
a  country  at  peace  while  being  unwilling  to 
demand  the  same  sanctions  against  a  coun- 
try at  whose  hands  the  American  people  have 
suffered  44,000  casualties  and  whose  sans' 
very  lives  are  Involved? 

While  a  worl(twlde  embargo  has  been  put 
on  the  Sow  of  oU  to  Rhodesia,  the  oU  for  war 
continues  to  flow  freely  to  North  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  this  makes  sense,  but  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  finding  It  difficult  to  reach 
that  concltuiCHi. 

Another  question  I  put  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  was  this: 

"Does  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  think  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  sanctions  against  North  Viet 
Nam?" 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said,  "We  would 
naturally  welcome"  sucb  a  decision,  "but  aa 


a  practical  matter  we  know  that  this  cannot 
be  done." 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  or  not 
this  objective  can  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg has  an  obligation  to  strive  constantly 
for  it. 

But  why  does  not  he  stand  up  in  council 
and  demand  a  rollcall  vote.  Let  us  see  where 
Great  Britain  stands.  Let  us  see  If  Great 
Britain  Is  willing  to  vote  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam  after  demanding  that  we 
vote  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  British 
ships,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  North  Vietnam  during  the 
year  1966. 

Why  should  not  the  other  U.N.  members 
be  called  on  to  cast  a  vote  of  "yea"  or  "nsy" 
on  a  proposal  to  adopt  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam. 

Maybe  Mr.  Goldberg  can  not  accomplish 
this  objective  in  the  United  Nations,  btrt 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  If  he  wonld 
spend  half  the  time  trying  to  help  the  Amsi^- 
lean  military  effort  In  Vietnam  that  he  did 
In  seeking  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  then 
the  American  people  and  their  sons  would 
be  better  off. 

In  arguing  the  case  In  favor  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  Ambassador  Goldberg 
said  this: 

"What  is  happening  in  Rhodesia  now  is  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  control  of  6%  of 
the  papulation  over  the  other  94%.  .  .  ." 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  com- 
prising about  1  percent  of  the  papulation 
and  acting  through  a  few  leaders,  control 
the  other  99  percent  of  the  people  of  that 
nation  of  nearly  200  million? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  the  destinies  of  all  the  people  of 
Albania? 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  aU  the  people  in  Bulgaria  and  In 
Rumania  and  in  Yugoslavia? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  almost 
Elnglehanded,  operating  through  a  small 
Communist  cadre,  controls  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes c^  near  7  million  Cubans? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  world's  largest 
nation,  China,  the  lives  of  nearly  700  million 
persons  are  controlled  by  a  small  Communist 
dictatorship? 

Does  Mr.  Goldberg  plan  to  advocate  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  any  of  these  Com- 
munist countries? 

I  think  the  American  people  should  be 
aware  of  this  fact:  That  during  I96S.  240 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  carried  cargo  to  and  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  pnrt  of  Haiphong. 

When  I  returned  from  Okinawa  to  San 
Francisco  on  that  day  In  May  In  194S  on 
which  the  United  Nations  was  born.  I  had 
in  my  lieart  a  hope  that  such  a  world  orga- 
nization would  make  it  unnecessary  for  an- 
other generation  of  Americana  to  risk  their 
lives  overseas. 

Yet,  today,  23  years  later,  we  find  the 
United  Nations  concerning  Itself  not  with 
the  aggressions  of  a  nation  klUlng  Ameri- 
cans, but  rather  confining  Its  activities  to  a 
nation  at  peace. 

I  sp>eak  not  as  one  who  is  unfriendly  to 
the  British  people.  They  have,  in  ages  past 
and  in  the  30th  century,  given  the  world  a 
full  measure  of  the  lesson  of  real  democ- 
racy. 

But  I  am  alarmed  over  events  In  Vietnam. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  because  every  day 
more  and  more  Americans  die  there.  And 
while  that  confilct  Increasingly  becomes  an 
American  war,  the  rest  of  the  world,  our 
friends  Included,  are  Indifferent  or  even 
hostile. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  1  ask 
unanimouii  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
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Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AilENDMENT  OP  THE  CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  c(»islderation  of  Calendar  No. 
524,  S.  1504,  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1504)  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  OS  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to 
supplement  farm  income,  authorize 
loans  and  grants  for  community  centers, 
remove  the  annual  ceiling  on  insured 
loans,  increase  the  amount  of  unsold  in- 
sxired  locms  that  may  be  made  out  of  the 
fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits 
on  grants,  establish  a  flexible  loan  in- 
terest rate,  suid  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
V  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
'  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  ConBolldated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnlatmtlon  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follcwa : 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Loans  may  be  made  or 
lns\ired  under  this  subtitle  for  (1)  acqiilrlng, 
enlarging .  or  Improving  farms,  including 
farm  buildings,  land  and  water  development, 
use  and  conservation,  (2)  recreational  uses 
and  facilities,  (3)  enterprises  needed  to  sup- 
plement farm  Income,  (4)  refinancing  exist- 
ing Indebtedness,  and  (5)  loan  closing  costs." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  304  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  word  "subtitle"  in  section  304 
the  letter  "(a)",  by  Inserting  a  comma  in 
lieu  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section 
and  adding  the  following:  "not  including  rec- 
reational uses  and  facilities  and  (b)  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  section 
303  (2)  and  (3),  to  individual  farmowners 
or  tenant*  to  finance  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses 
their  farming  or  ranching  operations.  Includ- 
ing thoae  heretofore  financed  under  this 
title." 

Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
changing   WO.OOO.OOO"   to    "»150.000.000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  306(a)  (6)  is  amended  by 
changing  "$6,000,000"  to  "$25,000,000". 

Sic.  6.  Section  306  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  under  this 
section  for  a  water  or  sewer  project  to  serve 
any  area  In  any  city  or  town  shall,  together 
with  the  Secretary,  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  private  or  cooperative  financ- 
ing of  the  project;  and  where  such  efforts  are 
unsuccessful,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  shaU  personally  so 
determine  and  furnish  a  report  thereon  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  loan  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Whenever  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  a  sewer  or  water 
project  can  be  financed  through  a  grant 
under  this  section  and  a  loan  from  private 
or  cooperative  sources  as  advantageously  to 
the  applicant  and  as  economically  to  the 


Government  as  through  financing  by  the 
Government  under  this  section  (taking  an 
allowance  to  cover  current  administrative 
costs  Into  account),  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  obtain  such  loan  from 
private  or  cooperative  sources. 

"(e)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  is  authorized  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  for  any  of  the 
purpoeee  for  which  financial  assistance  may 
be  furnished  under  this  section  shall  care- 
fully review  each  application  for  such  as- 
sistance received  by  It.  determine  whether 
the  needs  of  the  applicant  may  be  better 
served  by  another  department  or  agency,  and, 
If  so.  advise  the  applicant  and  such  other 
department  or  agency  of  such  determination. 
The  President  shall  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  assure  ( 1 )  the  coordination  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  with  re- 
lated programs  of  other  agencies,  Including 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and  (2) 
the  availability  to  prospective  applicants  of 
information  on  the  alternative  programs 
available  to  them  " 

Sec.  6.  Section  307(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "Loans  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subtitle,  except  loans  to  public  bodies  whose 
obligations  bear  interest  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral Income  tax,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  averaige  maturities  of  such  loans.  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  annum  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  loans  to  such  public  bodies  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  anniim  eis 
determined  by  Uie  Secretary  in  areas  quali- 
fied under  section  103  or  401(a)  of  the  I»ub- 
11c  Worlcs  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  deter- 
mined in  the  foregoing  sentence  be  greater 
than  that  applicable  to  loans  contempo- 
raneously maJde  or  Insured  by,  or  available 
from,  any  other  agency  of  the  United  States 
for  similar  purposes." 

Sec.  7.  Section  308  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  ",  aggregating  not  more  than 
$450,000,000  in  any  one  year."  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "until  October  1, 
1969". 

Sec.  8.  Section  309(f)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  figure  "$50,000,000"  to  "$100,- 
000.000". 

Sec.  9.  Section  312  is  amended  by  (a)  re- 
vising subsection  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(4)  financing  land  and  water  development, 
use,  and  conservation,";  (b)  inserting  new 
items  (5)  and  (6)  to  read  as  follows:  "(5) 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 311  (2)  and  (3).  to  individual  farmers 
or  ranchers  to  finance  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses 
their  farming  or  ranching  operations,  includ- 
ing those  heretofore  financed  under  this 
title,  (6)  enterprises  needed  to  supplement 
farm  income,";  and  (c)  by  renumbering  the 
present  Items  "(5),  (6),  and  (7)"  to  "(7), 
(8).  and  (9)". 

Sec.  10.  Section  316  is  amended  by  (a) 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  "at  an  in- 
terest rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  per 
annum,"  and  (b)  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  the  following:  "Loans  made  under 
this  subtitle  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 


determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  annum  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 
Sec.  11.  Section  333(b)  Is  amended  by 
striking   the   word   "farming". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
services  to  farm  homes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  a  bill 
that  provides  for  helping  farmers  to  get 
water  for  their  homes  in  small 
communities? 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  And  also 
to  provide  for  sewage  facilities.  The  bill 
Is  sponsored  by  93  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

There  was  discussion  about  amending 
the  bill  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  pro- 
vide additional  services,  such  as  gas, 
and  perhaps  others.  Have  such  amend- 
ments been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  If  the  Senator  means 
broadening  it  to  include  gas  installa- 
tions, and  so  forth,  it  was  decided  not  to 
broaden  it;  because,  after  all,  we  do  have 
to  leave  something  for  the  House  to  do. 
as  we  did  2  years  ago,  when  we  passed 
the  water  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  added  the  provision  relating  to 
sewage. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  perfect 
bill.  It  could  be  improved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  feel  that  he  would  be  required 
to  oppose  an  amendment  that  would  in- 
clude gas? 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me  for  private  concerns  to  provide 
the  gas  service,  if  they  will;  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  done.  I 
would  even  be  willing  to  go  along  with  a 
provision  that  It  could  be  put  in,  and  at 
any  time  a  private  company  wanted  to 
provide  the  service,  they  could  take  it 
over.  When  you  dig  a  ditch  and  put  down 
a  water  distribution  line,  you  might  just 
as  well  put  a  gasline  alongside  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  good 
time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Various  amendments 
were  considered.  All  witnesses  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  oppose  it,  as  it  did  the 
original  bill  2  years  ago,  and  they  were 
finally  turned  in  the  right  direction  by 
the  President  himself.  We  felt  that  we 
would  not  tempt  fate  too  far.  I  realize 
that  other  facilities  are  required  by  the 
rural  areas.  In  fact,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  we  eliminated  the  fi- 
nancing of  community  centers  because 
they  felt  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment should  be  given  a  chance  to  meet 
this  need. 
I  do  think  it  is  very  essential  that  we 
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continue  with  programs  to  build  up  the 
rural  areas,  not  that  we  should  neglect 
the  cities,  because  we  should  not  do  that, 
but  cities  and  mral  areas  must  eome 
along  together  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  the  great  country  we  think  it  should 
be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  at  this  time  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  oppose  an  amendment  that 
would  include  gas  distribution  facilities 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  a  unanimous 
vote,  I  think  that  I  would  not  favor  any 
additional  amendments  to  it  unless  they 
were  approved  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
press  for  such  an  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  I  hope  in  the  future  we  may 
achieve  that  result  of  expanding  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  which  have  been  so 
nobly  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  include  some 
additional  services.  The  bill  which  the 
Senator  pioneered  in  this  area  has  done 
wonderful  things  all  over  the  country.  I 
am  aware  of  what  it  has  done  for  my  na- 
tive State  of  Louisiana. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  more  that  can  be  done  to  make  our 
country  more  attractive  and  a  more  re- 
munerative place  in  which  to  live.  Much 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs,  as  well  as  our 
rural  areas,  and  I  believe  we  can  always 
work  toward  that  end. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  as 
it  is  now.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  have  some  im- 
provements to  add  to  the  biU,  and  pos- 
sibly the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  be  one  of  them.  However, 
we  did  not  want  to  go  too  far,  and  so  we 
included  what  we  were  pretty  sure  would 
merit  approval  or  receive  the  approval  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  not  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time,  but  if  more  Senators  were 
present  I  am  sure  they  would  join,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  join,  in  a  sincere 
compliment  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  his  leadership  in 
this  field. 

I  know  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is 
no  program  which  is  more  popular  than 
FHA,  nor  is  there  any  other  program 
that  comes  closer  to  helping  our  rural 
population  than  the  program  sponsored 
and  guided  so  effectively  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  West  Virginia  now  have  running  water 
through  this  program.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  70,000  persons  in  the  State  are 
benefiting  in  some  way  through  the 
activities  of  FHA. 

In  noting  the  program  of  FHA  in  West 
Virginia,  I  call  attention  to  the  dedicated 
leadership  and  service  of  our  State  di- 
rector, his  staff,  and  his  field  personnel. 


The  State  director,  A.  James  Manchln. 
has  developed  an  organization  which 
serves  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has 
strengthened  the  sinews  of  our  rural 
population  In  our  State  and  through 
that  strengthening  we  believe  we  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  a  strong 
America. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  who 
from  the  start  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  program.  I  have  been 
interested  in  following  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  from  my  observation  there  is  hardly 
any  State  in  the  Union  which  cooperated 
more  fully  per  capita  and  per  acre  with 
this  program  than  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  great 
benefits  they  have  received. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  did 
not  want  the  distinguished  Senators  to 
think  that  this  is  a  program  only  for 
Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  This  pro- 
gram is  very  valuable  in  the  Middle  West. 
We  have  been  using  it.  I  have  visited 
many  areas  in  our  State  where  we  have 
these  new  water  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices that  have  been  rendered  through  the 
program  which  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  we  appreciate  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  tloat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  been  a  real  power 
in  getting  tliis  program  imderway.  In 
that  regard  let  me  say  that  all  Senators 
west  of  the  Mississippi  are  sponsors  of 
S.  1504. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965  we  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  89-240  to  provide  grants  and 
other  assistance  to  rural  areas  in  obtain- 
ing water  and  sewer  facilities.  That  law 
was  approved  October  7,  1965,  and  has 
already  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
rural  communities.  In  fiscal  1966,  4,205 
applications  for  water  and  sewer  develop- 
ment assistance  were  received.  As  of  May 
27,  1967,  there  were  4,238  inquiries  and 
applications  pending  for  loans  and  grants 
totaling  $1,145,483,664.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  assistance  is  tremendous,  and  the 
grant  and  loan  insurance  authority  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  89-240  has  proved 
instifflcient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  pending  bill,  S.  1504,  would  there- 
fore authorize  increased  grants  and  in- 
creased loan  insurance  authority  to  meet 
this  demand.  The  annual  authority  for 
development  grants  would  be  increased 
$100  million  to  permit  grants  of  up  to 
$150  million  a  year.  Annual  planning 
grant  authority  would  be  increased  $20 
million  to  provide  for  grants  of  up  to 
$25  million  a  year.  The  limit  of  $450  mil- 
lion on  the  amoimt  of  loans  which  may 
be  insured  would  be  removed.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  direct  loans  which 
may  be  made,  except  that  fixed  annually 
by  appropriation  acts. 

These  changes  should  contribute 
greatly  to  the  development  of  rural 
America  as  a  better  place  to  work  and 
live. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  loans  to 
farmers  to  enable  them  to  undertake  en- 


terprises needed  to  supplement  farm  In- 
come or  to  convert  their  farms  to  recrea- 
tion. Such  loans  would  oiable  them  to 
use  their  time  and  resources  more  fully, 
provide  needed  services  for  the  com- 
munity, and  obtain  additional,  needed 
income. 

The  bill  provides  for  flexible  Interest 
rates  based  on  the  cost  of  the  fimds  to 
the  Government.  The  new  formula  was 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  committee  was  advised 
that  the  executive  policy  is  to  establish 
uniform  interest  rates  for  similar  Gov- 
ernment programs.  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  rural  areas  would  never  have  to  pay 
a  rate  higher  than  urban  areas,  the  com- 
mittee included  a  provision  specifically 
requiring  that  the  rate  to  small  towns 
under  the  bill  should  in  no  event  be 
greater  than  that  provided  under  any 
other  similar  Government  program. 

The  bill  has  been  sponsored  by  most  of 
the  Senate  and  was  approved  by  all  wit- 
nesses. 

The  bill  also  provides  additional  assur- 
ance to  that  now  in  the  law  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  re- 
strict itself  to  borrowers  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  on  reasonable 
terms  to  meet  their  actual  needs.  The  bill 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  municipal 
sewer  or  water  loan  the  applicant  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  whenever  such  efforts  are 
imsuccessful.  Whenever  a  sewer  or 
water  project  can  be  financed  in  part 
through  a  loan  from  private  sources  and 
the  financing  will  be  as  advantageous  to 
the  applicant  and  the  Government  as 
financing  by  the  Government  alone,  the 
bill  requires  such  partial  private  financ- 
ing. It  is  not  intended  that  the  Govern- 
ment v.ould  subsidize  the  private  lenders 
in  any  way.  If  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  financing  to 
any  extent,  then  it  should  do  so  in  the 
most  economical  way  possible;  and  it 
should  permit  private  lenders  to  par- 
ticipate only  where  such  participation 
adds  nothing  to  the  Government  cost  and 
does  not  lessen  the  benefit  to  the  appU- 
cant  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  typographical  error 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  bill.  On 
page  7,  the  figure  at  the  end  of  line  2 
should  be  4y8  rather  than  4%. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  sponsored  by  93  Senators,  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  represents 
another  testament  to  the  Integrity,  de- 
votion, and  the  great  care  demonstrated 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  in  tending  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents  and  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well.  In  my  opinion,  judging  from 
my  years  in  Congress,  no  man  of  either 
party  has  shown  such  an  undevlatlng 
dedication  to,  such  a  great,  and  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  Uvlng  in 
our  rural  commimities  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  As  a  Senator 
from  a  rural  State,  I  appreciate  his 
achievements— I  salute  him  for  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  and  his  tire- 
less efforts  for  the  betterment  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Republic. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montoiia,  whose  early  encouragement 
and  Influence  made  It  possible  to  get  the 
rural  water  and  water  disposal  program 
off  to  such  a  fine  start.  No  Member  of 
thla  body  has  done  more  to  promote 
rural  development  in  America  than  has 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
nzLol. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  the  few  Senators  who  were  not 
sponsors  of  the  bill  did  not  fail  to  spon- 
sor the  bill  because  they  were  opposed 
to  the  program,  but,  rather,  because  they 
had  a  policy  of  not  cosponsoring  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report— No. 
540 — explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT  EtPUiNATION 

Thlfl  bill  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration   Act   of   1961 


(1)  Include  (I)  enterprises  needed  to  sup- 
plement (arm  Income  and  (11)  conversion  of 
farms  to  recreation  among  the  purposes  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  subtitles  A 
(real  estate)    and  B   (operaUng); 

(3)  Increase  the  annual  development  grant 
authority  under  section  306  to  $150  million 
( from  >50  mUllon ) ; 

(3)  Increase  the  annual  grant  authority 
for  comprehensive  planning  of  water  or 
sewer  systems  to  $25  million  (from  $5  mll- 
hon); 

(4)  require  (I)  all  reasonable  efforts  to  be 
made  to  obtain  a  loan  from  private  or  co- 
operative sources  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for 
a  sewer  or  water  project  to  serve  a  city  or 
town,  (II)  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  whenever  such  efforts  are  un- 
successful, and  (III)  the  use  of  credit  from 
such  soirrce«  when  available  on  terms  as 
advantageous  to  the  applicant  and  as  eco- 
nomical to  the  Gtovernment  as  financing  un- 
der the  btU: 

(5)  provide  for  coordination  of  Federal 
prograjns  of  assistance  for  sewer  and  water 
projects; 

(6)  provide  for  interest  rates  determined 
after  consideration  of  the  cost  of  funds  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  no  event  exceeding 
(in  the  case  of  tax-exempt  obligors)  that 
charged  by  other  Federal  agencies  on  futiire 
subtitle  A  and  B  loans:  (Instead  of  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  not 
exceeding  5  percent.) : 

(7)  remove  the  $450  mllUon  limit  on  an- 
nual insured  loan  authority  and  terminate 
such  authority  October  1,  1969;  and 

(8)  increase  the  amount  of  direct  loans 
made  from  the  Insursmce  fund  for  resale 
which  can  be  outstanding  at  any  time  to 
$100  million  (from  $50  mllUon). 

COMMITTEE  CONSmXEATION 

The  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  held 
bearings  on  this  bill  on  July  12  and  13,  1967, 
and  beard  all  witnesses  who  desired  to  be 
heard.  All  witnesses  favored  the  objectives 
of  the  bill,  but  many  amendments  were 
proposed.  The  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  all  pro- 
posals and  developed  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  In  this 
report.  The  committee  has  fiuther  recom- 
mended amendment  of  the  title  of  the  bill 
to  conform  to  the  recommended  text. 

SECTlON-BT-SrCnON    EXPLANATION 

Section   1.  Loans  for  enterprises  to  supple- 
ment farm  income 
The   first   section   of   the   bill,   as   recom- 
mended   by    the    commJttee,    provides    for 
amendment    of    the    Consolidated    Farmers 


Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  "as  fol- 
lows", so  that  all  subsequent  sections  should 
be  read  as  amending  that  act. 

The  first  section  amendb  section  303  of 
the  act  to  Include  "enterprises  needed  to 
supplement  farm  income"  among  the  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  may  be  made  under 
that  section.  (Sec.  303  authorizes  real  estate 
loans  to  owner-operators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms  who  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  elsewhere.  The  loan  purposes  now 
authorized  by  sec.  303  are  "acquiring,  en- 
larging, or  improving  farms.  Including  farm 
buildings,  land  and  water  development,  use 
and  conservation.  Including  recreational  uses 
and  facilities,  refinancing  existing  Indebt- 
edness, and  for  loan  closing  costs".)  The 
pvu-pose  of  section  303  Is  to  provide  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
with  sufficient  credit  to  engage  in  farming. 
Often  the  income  from  the  farm  is  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  the  farmer  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  and  he  must  look  elsewhere 
for  supplemental  Income.  This  section  would 
provide  him  with  that  opportunity. 

Section  2.  Loans  to  convert  farms  to  recrea- 
tion 
This  section  authorizes  loans  for  the  con- 
version of  farms  to  recreational  use.  It  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  present  policies  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  loans  for  nonfarm  recreational  pur- 
poses. Under  section  2(b)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  such  loans  are  not 
pooled  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  participa- 
tion sales  certificates.  Hence,  most  nonfarm 
recreational  loans  (other  than  to  public 
bodies)  are  Insured  loans.  It  Is  also  not  in- 
tended to  provide  for  loans  to  pertons  who 
have  not  been  regularly  engaged  In  farming, 
but  acquire  a  farm  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  recreational  enterprise.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  Secretary  will  restrict  loans 
under  this  provision  to  persons  who  have 
been  regularly  engaged  In  farming  for  at 
least  2  years  prior  to  their  application  for  an 
initial  loan  for  recreational  purposes. 

This  section,  which  was  inserted  by  the 
committee,  is  the  same  as  subsection  (a)  of 
S.  1479,  wlilch  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  was  one  of  the  bills 
covered  by  the  committee's  hearings.  There 
was  no  objection  to  this  provision  at  the 
hearings.  The  Department  explained  this  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"The  addition  to  section  304  will  authorize 
loans  to  individual  farm  or  ranch  owners  or 
tenants  to  establish  or  further  develop  out- 
door recreational  enterprises.  That  section 
will  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  acquiring 
the  additional  essential  resources  for  Income- 
producing  recreational  activities.  The  amount 
of  each  loan  to  an  individual  will  be  subject 
to  the  $60,000  and  normal  value  limitation 
In  section  305(a). 

"The  applicant  vrtll  be  required  to  be  a 
farm  or  ranch  owner  or  tenant  when  he  re- 
ceives the  Initial  recreation  loan.  Subsequent 
loans  can  be  made  for  the  recreational  enter- 
prise originally  financed  under  this  subtitle. 
The  applicant  may,  but  will  not  be  required 
to,  continue  to  farm  after  the  loan  is  made. 
The  labor  requirements  for  a  recreational 
enterprise  may  exceed  the  equivalent  of  those 
for  a  family  farming  operation. 

"Recreation  loans  under  this  section  may 
be  made  or  Insured  for  (1)  acquisition  of 
additional  land  and  land  development,  (2) 
construction,  improvement,  and  operation  of 
outdoor  recreational  facilities,  equipment, 
and  related  buildings.  (3)  refinancing  of 
debts,  and   (4)   loan  closing  costs." 

Section  3.  Water  and  sewer  development 
grants 
This  section  Increases  the  annual  limit  on 
development  grants  under  section  306(a)  (2) 
to  $150  million  (from  $50  million).  These 
grants  for  rural  water  and  sewer  project 
development  costs  were  authorized  by 
amendment  of  section  306  by  Public  Law 
8»-240.  approved  October  7,  1965.  Before  that 


date  only  loans  were  authorized.  The  De- 
partment advises  that  tbe  Increase  In  appli- 
cations    for     water     and     sewer     projects 
demonstrates  that  the  present  authorization 
of  $50  million  annually  Is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  even  the  most  critical  need.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  4,205  applications  for  assistance 
were    received    from   rural    communities   as 
compared  with  1,422  received  In  fiscal  year 
1965    On  May  31,  1967,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  had  on  hand  2.392  applica- 
tions from  rural  communities  for  assistance 
in  the  installation  of  domestic  water  systems 
and  about  1.118  applications  for  assistance 
in  the  installation  of  community  waste  dis- 
posal  systems.    Over    700   applications   were 
from    communities    seeking    assistance    for 
both  water  and  waste  disposal  systems.  Until 
recently,  there  has  been  no  place  for  many 
rural  communities  to  obtain   assistance  in 
developing  public  water  and  waste  facilities. 
Section  4.  Planning  grants 
This  section  Increases  the  annual  limit  on 
planning  grants  under  section  306(a)(6)   to 
$25  million  (from  $5  million).  These  grants 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  89-240  to  be 
made  to  public  bodies  or  other  agencies  hav- 
ing   authority    to    prepare    official    compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  development  of  rural 
water   or  sewer  systems.   Until   the  passage 
of   Public   Law   89-240   in    1965.   most   rural 
public  agencies  were  unable  to  finance  the 
basic   comprehensive   planning   essential    to 
the  orderly  and  economical  development  of 
these  necessary  utility  services.  The  funds 
authorized  by  existing  law  for  this  purpose 
cannot  meet  the  critical  needs.  As  of  May  31, 
1967,   there   were   596   applications   on   hand 
and  they  were  being  received  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  65  per  month.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular need  to  provide  all  the  assistance  pos- 
sible before  October  1.  1968.  After  that  date, 
development  grants  under  Public  Law  89-240 
may   not  be  made  vuiless  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  area  Is  available  and  the  pro- 
posed project  is  consistent  with  that  plan. 
Section  5.  Credit  elsewhere  and  coordination 
of  Government  programs 
This  section  would  add  two  new  subsec- 
tions   to    section    306    of    the    Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of   1961 
as  follows : 

New  section  306(a).  Credit  elsewhere.  The 
proposed  section  306(d)  would  require  (1)  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  be  made  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  private  or  cooperative  sources  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  a  sewer  or  water  project 
to  serve  a  city  or  town.  (11)  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  whenever  such 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  and  (ill)  the  use  of 
such  credit,  when  available  on  terms  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  applicant  and  as  eco- 
nomical to  the  Government  as  financing 
under  the  bill. 

At  the  hearings  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  and  a  group  of  municipal  bond 
underwriters  proposed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments relative  to  Interest  rates,  limitations 
on  insurance  authority,  efforts  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere,  the  backlog  of  applications, 
and  other  matters. 

The  conrunlttee  hopes  that  the  problem  of 
the  large  backlog  of  applications  for  sewer 
and  water  loans  and  grants  can  be  taken  care 
of  administratively.  The  witnesses  pointed 
out  that  other  agencies  with  similar  backlog 
problems  have  Initiated  programs  to  reduce 
the  backlog.  The  committee  was  advised  in- 
formally by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  that  its  backlog  reduc- 
tion program  has  l>een  successful  and  well 
received.  Where  there  is  no  possibility  that 
an  application  can  be  approved  and  funded 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  applicant 
should  be  so  advised.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  on  April  19,  1967,  urging  the 
application  of  priority-setting  criteria  to 
meet  this  problem;  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  advised  the  committee  in- 
formally that  It  is  "preparing  for  the  early 
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issue  of  an  instruction  which  will  establish 
significant  and  pertinent  consideration  to 
permit  ( 1 )  processing  of  those  applications 
v.hich  will  result  in  serving  the  greatest  exist- 
ing need,  (2)  estimation  in  advance  of  the 
volume  of  Federal  assistance  which  is  likely 
to  ije  available.  (3)  rejecting  for  current  con- 
sideration applications  in  excess  of  such  esti- 
mated available  funds,  and  (4)  committing 
and  obligating  available  funds  among  appli- 
cations entertained  in  accordance  with  the 
community's  appraised  immediate  need."  The 
committee  felt  that  this  problem  could  be 
solved  better  administratively  than  through 
legislation,  and  therefore  did  not  adopt  any 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  Department  advised  that  it  planned 
using  direct,  rather  than  insured,  loan  au- 
thority In  the  future  In  the  case  of  applicants 
whose  obligations  bear  Interest  not  subject 
to  Federal  Income  tax.  Since  the  underwriters 
were  concerned  with  obligations  of  this  type 
of  applicant,  the  committee  felt  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  them  to  limit  the  loan 
insurance  authority  would  not  have  the  ef- 
fect they  sought,  and  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  adoption  of  their  amendments 
on  this  subject. 

The  new  section  306(d)  is  designed  to  meet 
the  objections  of  tbese  witnesses  with  respect 
to  credit  elsewhere  and  interest  rates  insofar 
as  they  can  be  met  without  Increasing  the 
cost  to  the  Government  or  lessening  the 
benefits  to  borrowers. 

One  amendment  proposed  by  the  invest- 
ment bankers  and  underwriters  would  have 
required  the  furnishing  of  three  letters  from 
usual  sources  of  municipal  credit  showing 
that  credit  was  not  available  from  such 
sources.  The  subcommittee  gave  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  amendment,  but  decided 
that  the  Administrator  should  be  able  to 
base  his  determination  that  all  reasonable 
efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where on  all  available  information.  Such  let- 
ters could,  of  course,  serve  as  the  basis  for 
that  determination.  The  first  part  of  the 
proposed  section  306(d)  therefore  requires 
the  applicant  for  a  munlcpal  water  or  sewer 
project  loan  and  the  Secretary  to  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  private  or  co- 
operative financing  of  the  project.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  required  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  making  the 
loan  when  such  efforts  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  second  part  of  proposed  section  306(d) 
provides  that  whenever  a  sewer  or  water 
project  can  be  financed  through  a  grant  un- 
der section  306  and  a  loan  from  private  or 
cooperative  sources  as  advantageously  to  the 
applicant  and  as  economically  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  through  financing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  applicant  to  obtain  the  loan 
from  private  or  cooperative  sources.  The 
committee  felt  that  municipal  underwriters 
and  investment  bankers  perform  a  valuable 
service  in  providing  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal  projects;  and  that  the 
Government  should  not  take  any  action  to 
interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  performance 
of  those  services.  Section  333(a)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  AdnUnistratlon  Act 
of  1961  now  reqiUres  applicants  to  certify 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where to  meet  their  actual  needs  at  rates  and 
terms  determined  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

On  the  other  hand  the  objectives  of  the 
program  are  to  enable  rural  areas,  including 
small  towns,  to  obtain  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties which  they  cannot  obtain  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  To  the  extent  that  the 
underwriters'  services  can  be  used  to  accom- 
plish this  without  additional  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant or  the  Government,  the  committee 
felt  those  services  should  be  utilized.  The 


corrunittee  did  not  feel,  however,  tViut  their 
services  sliouJd  be  used  where  a  Goveruuient 
subsidy  was  Involved  and  use  of  their  ser\  - 
ices  would  require  aii  increase  In  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  The  langiiage  recommei.ded 
by  the  committee  Is  b;ised  on  these  consider- 
ations. If  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
were  to  make  the  loan.  t)iere  v.ould  be  a 
certain  subsidy  given  to  the  borrower  In  the 
form  of  low  Interest,  If  this  subsidy  can  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  grant,  without  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government,  and  if  such 
action  will  make  It  possible  for  private  lend- 
ers to  make  the  loan,  and  if  the  financing  is 
then  as  advantageous  to  the  borrower,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  require  the  applicant  to 
obtain  the  loan  from  private  sources.  There 
Is  absolutely  nothing  In  this  provision  which 
requires  the  making  or  increasing  of  a  grant 
if  that  action  will  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
Government  above  what  Its  cost  would  be  if 
it  made  both  the  loan  and  the  grant.  This 
provision  Is  simply  not  operative  If  It  would 
result  In  Increasing  the  Government  cost  by 
a  single  penny,  or  if  it  would  decrease  the 
benefits  to  the  applicant  by  that  amount. 
There  Is  no  desire  to  subsidize  private 
lenders. 

The  committee  considered  a  proposal  to 
change  the  word  "grant"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  new  section  306(d)  to  "an  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  a  grant."  This  was  sug- 
gested as  a  clarifying  amendment,  but  the 
committee  felt  that  the  language  was  al- 
ready clear,  and  covers  either  the  making  of  a 
grant  where  no  grant  would  otherwise  be 
made,  or  the  increasing  of  a  grant  which 
would  be  made  in  the  absence  of  this  provi- 
sion. In  either  case  the  provision  contem- 
plates a  transferring  of  the  subsidy  from 
the  loan  part  of  the  financing  to  the  grant 
part  of  the  financing  where  that  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  effect  without  any  in- 
crease In  Government  cost. 

Whether  private  credit  could  be  used  as 
advantageously  to  the  borrowed  and  as  eco- 
nomically to  the  Government  as  Government 
financing  would  be  a  matter  in  the  sole  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  He  would  take  an 
"allowance"  to  cover  current  administrative 
costs  into  account  in  making  this  judgment. 
This  would  not  require  a  statistical  computa- 
tion or  determination. 

New  section  306(e).  Coordination  of  gov- 
ernment programs.  Proposed  section  306(e) 
requires  the  various  agencies  furnishing  as- 
sistance of  the  kind  provided  under  section 
306  to  coordinate  their  efforts  so  that  appli- 
cants may  be  better  served  and  better  In- 
formed as  to  the  alternatives  available  to 
them.  Its  provisions  are  in  accord  with  what 
the  various  agencies  are  now  doing. 

Section  6.  Interest  rates  on  farm  ownership 
and  sewer  and  water  loans 

This  section  amends  the  existing  provision 
for  Interest  rates  on  loans  made  under  sub- 
title A  of  the  act.  At  present  the  rates  for 
loans  for  the  various  purposes  under  that 
subtitle  are  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  per 
annum.  Section  5  would  provide  Instead  for 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cost 
of  funds  to  the  Government  (based  on  yields 
for  comparable  maturities  and  rounded  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent)  — 

(i)  plus  up  to  1  percent  (except  In  the 
case  of  loans  to  public  bodies  whose  obliga- 
tions bear  Interest  not  subject  to  Federal 
Income  tax) ; 

(11)  minus  up  to  one-half  percent  in  the 
case  of  loans  to  such  public  bodies  in  so- 
called  EDA  areas;  and 

(Ui)  without  addition  or  subtraction  in 
the  case  of  loans  to  such  public  bodies  not  in 
EX>A  areas. 

The  formulas  Just  described  were  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  on  the  basis  of  May 
1967  data,  the  rate  for  loans  to  others  than 
such  public  bodies  would  be  at  least  4%  per- 


cent, bin  not  more  th.-in  5^e  percent;  the  rale 
for  lauis  to  such  public  bodies  In  EDA  are.is 
would  be  not  less  th.Tn  4'8  percent  nor  more 
than  4-'^h  perceni:  and  the  rate  for  loans  to 
such  public  bod:es  In  nou-EDA  areas  would 
be  4^8  percent. 

This  section  farther  provides  that  In  no 
event  tliall  the  rate  to  such  public  bodies 
exceed  that  applicable  to  loans  for  similar 
purposes  available  from  any  other  agency  of 
the  United  States.  The  committee  felt  that 
rural  areas  under  this  program  should  re- 
ceive as  advantageous  Interest  rates  as  are 
available  to  urban  or  other  areas  under  any 
similar  Federal  program. 

Section  7.  Insured  loan  authority 
This  section  would  remove  the  $450  million 
limit  on  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
Insured  under  subtitle  A  In  any  one  year. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  committee  has 
recommended  Inclusion  in  this  section  of 
a  provision  terminating  the  loan  Insurance 
authority  on  October  1,  1969.  This  will  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  the  oper- 
ations of  this  program  prior  to  that  time. 

Section  8.  Loans  held  for  sale  as  insured 
loans 
This  section  increases  the  amount  of 
direct  loans  made  from  the  Insurance  fund 
for  resale  as  insured  loans  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  $100  million 
(from    $50    million). 

Section  9.  Operating  loans  for  supplemerttal 
and  recreation  enterprises 

This  section  expands  the  purposes  for 
which  operating  loans  can  be  made  under 
subtitle  B  of  the  act  to  Include  (I)  enter- 
prises needed  to  supplement  farm  income 
and  (11)  conversion  of  farms  to  recreation. 
The  latter  purpose,  which  was  added  by  the 
committee.  Is  taken  from  S.  1479.  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  explained  this  provision 
taken  from  S.  1479  as  follows: 

"The  new  item  312(5)  is  a  companion 
authorization  to  that  contained  In  the  re- 
vision of  section  304  and  will  authorize 
loans  to  Individual  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
convert  part  or  all  of  their  farming  opera- 
tions to  outdoor  recreational  enterprises. 
Loans  will  be  made  to  establish  new 
enterprises  or  to  expand  existing  enterprises. 
These  funds  will  be  used  for  equipment  and 
facilities,  animals,  birds,  fish,  supplies,  pay- 
ment of  operating  expenses  and  cash  rent, 
refinancing  of  Indebtedness,  and  loan  closing 
costs.  Operating  loans  for  farming  operations 
and  recreational  enterprises  will  be  subject 
to  the  $35,000  limitation  In  section  313. 
These  loans  will  assist  farm  families  to  con- 
vert their  farming  operations  so  that  their 
resources  will  be  put  to  the  best  use  In 
order  to  produce  a  profitable  return  on  their 
Investments  or  to  otherwise  Improve  their 
Incomes.  The  applicant  may,  but  will  not 
be  required  to,  continue  to  farm  after  the 
loan  Is  made.  The  labor  requirements  for 
a  recreational  enterprise  may  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  those  for  a  family  farming 
operation.  The  applicant  will  be  required 
to  be  a  farmer  or  a  rancher  when  he  receives 
the  Initial  recreation  loan.  Additional  loans 
cam  be  made  with  respect  to  any  recreational 
enterprise  qualifying  for  an  Initial  recrea- 
tion loan." 
Section  10.  Interest  rates  on  operating  loans 

This  section  amends  the  provision  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  AdnUiUstration 
Act  of  1961,  dealing  with  the  interest  rate  on 
loans  under  subtitle  B  (operating  loans). 
The  current  rate  for  subtitle  B  loans  Is  6 
percent;  but  the  law  permits  the  Secretary 
to  fix  the  rate  at  any  rate  up  to  5  percent. 
The  bin  provides  for  an  Interest  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  cost  of  funds  to 
the  Government.  The  formula  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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ftad  Is  th«  Mme  u  that  provided  by  the  bill 
for  subtitle  A  kNou  to  borrowers,  other  than 
tax-exempt  public  bodlee.  However,  the  rate 
would  differ  Irom  that  for  subtitle  A  loans 
becaiiae  It  would  be  based  on  jrlelds  on  Oov- 
emment  obligations  with  shorter  remaining 
matiirltles,  subtitle  B  loans  being  tot  7  to  12 
years.  Based  on  May  1967  data,  this  rate 
would  be  at  least  4%  percent  and  not  more 
than  6%  percent. 

Section  11.  County  committee  certification 
This  section,  which  Is  the  same  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  8.  1479.  wovUd  strike  "farming" 
from  the  requirement  that  the  cotinty  com- 
mittee certify  the  applicant's  ability  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  "farming"  operations.  This 
supplements  the  proposed  amendment  to  au- 
thorize loans  for  conversion  to  recreation  and 
the  provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  loans 
for  nonfarm  enterprises  needed  to  supple- 
ment farm  Income. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  fiurther  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  qiieBtion  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXO.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  en- 
terprises to  supplement  farm  Income  and 
for  farm  conversion  to  recreation,  re- 
move the  annual  celling  on  insured  loans, 
increase  the  amount  of  unsold  Insured 
loans  that  may  be  made  out  of  the  fund, 
raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits  on 
grants,  establish  a  flexible  loan  Interest 
rate,  and  for  othe-  purposes." 

Mr.  YARBORODQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  that 
the  Senate  has  Just  approved  is  one  of 
great  Importance  In  the  imperative  ef- 
fort to  curb  the  evils  of  rural  poverty. 
The  provisions  of  S.  1504  that  amend  the 
1961  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
and  the  Allcen  Act  of  the  last  Congfress 
show  a  recognition  of  the  new  problems 
faced  by  American  farmers  and  attempt 
with  the  able  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  remedy  these  special- 
ized disabilities. 

The  new  bill  encourages  poor  family 
farmers  to  supplement  their  insufficient 
liwomes  through  loans  for  additional 
farm  machinery  and  for  the  institution 
of  monejrmaldng  recreational  facilities. 
The  changes  In  the  annual  ceilings  of 
loans  available  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  im- 
provements in  water  and  sewerage  facil- 
ities, as  well  as  the  new  administrative 
procedures,  will  lead  to  the  greater  flex- 
ibility and  efficiency  required  to  achieve 
the  most  productive  farming  techniques 
possible.  More  farmers,  now  eligible  for 
loans  under  the  1961  act,  will  be  able  to 
realize  the  opportunities  hoped  for  by 
the  loan  provisions  of  this  act  as  a  result 
of  the  easing  of  the  annual  Insured  loan 
ceilings. 

S.  1504.  besides  extending  and  facilitat- 


ing financial  help  for  Individual  farmers, 
also  furthers  the  objectives  of  financial 
stability  for  the  whole  niral  community 
by  providing  funds  for  the  institution  of 
community  centers  to  dead  with  the 
health,  recreation,  and  educational  needs 
of  rural  environments.  The  bill  will  aid 
in  improving  the  utilities  of  rural  com- 
munities by  making  more  readily  avail- 
able Federal  loans  and  planning  grants 
for  this  purpose.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill  we  have  taken  a  vital  step  in  the 
war  against  rural  poverty  by  locating 
the  specific  causes  of  low  agricultural  in- 
comes and  by  attempting  through  effi- 
cient and  decisive  action  to  remedy  them. 


CAPT.  VERNA  M.  LORETTTE, 
VIETNAM  HEROINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
woman  has  brought  great  honor  to  the 
State  of  Maine.  She  is  Capt.  Vema  M. 
Lorette,  of  Limestone,  Maine,  who  has 
been  chosen  as  the  "imsung  heroine"  by 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  its  1967  award. 

Captain  Lorette  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ida  Lorette,  of  82  Van  Buren  Road,  Lime- 
stone, Maine.  An  Air  Force  flight  nurse 
veteran  of  22  months'  duty  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Far  East  and  226  air  medical 
evacuation  missions,  74  of  which  were 
moving  patients  within  and  out  of  Viet- 
nam, she  was  instnimental  in  the  great 
success  of  these  operations. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
talk  with  her  at  length  in  my  Senate 
office  recently.  I  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press the  deep  impression  that  she  made 
on  me.  I  only  wish  that  more  Americans 
could  talk  with  her  and  learn  consider- 
ably more  about  what  our  service  per- 
sonnel are  going  through  in  Vietnam  and 
of  their  high  morale,  despite  some  of 
the  demonstrations  back  here  at  home, 
such  as  the  disgraceful  draft  card  burn- 
ing exhibitionism  by  young  men  for 
whom  service  personnel  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  and  djrlng  in  order  that  even 
the  draft  card  burners  may  keep  their 
freedom  and  security  at  home  In  the 
comfortable  luxuries  that  we  enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  August  23,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Bangor  Dally  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

ARirr  NcxsE  Prom  Limkstone  Wins  Unsung 
Heroinx  Award 

Nrw  Orleans,  La. — An  Air  Force  flight 
nurse  from  Limestone.  Maine,  has  been 
awarded  the  "unsung  heroine"  award  by  the 
Ladles'  Auxiliary  to  the  Veteran  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Capt.  Verna  M.  Lorette,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ida  Lorette  of  82  Van  Buren  Road,  Lime- 
stone, was  presented  the  award  Wednesday 
night.  Mrs.  Glenn  C.  White  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Auxiliary  national  president,  awarded 
the  citation  and  $500  check  during  the 
group's  national  convention  at  the  Jung 
Hotel. 

Captain  Lorette,  who  is  on  leave  after  22 
months'  duty  In  Vietnam,  and  the  Par  East, 
was  given  the  award  for  her  heroism  during 
226  air  medical  evacuation  missions,  74  of 
which  were  moving  patients  within  and  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Maj.   LouU   H.   Architect,   USAF.   Captain 


Lorette's  commanding  officer,  said  she  was 
Instrumental  in  the  aeromedlcal  evacuation 
of  large  numbers  of  patients.  Including  com- 
bat casualties  from  Vietnam.  "All  missions 
were  conducted  In  an  outstanding  manner 
that  displayed  a  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism and  devotion  to  duty,"  he  said. 

Frequently  volunteering  for  around-the- 
clock  duty,  Captain  I/orette  on  one  recent 
evacuation  mission — ^wlth  complete  disregard 
for  her  own  welfare — administered  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  to  a  patient  who  had 
developed  acute  respiratory  distress. 

Captain  Lorette  is  cited  as  maintaining  a 
"patient,  xuiruffled  professional  composure 
even  under  long  mercy  missions." 

First  established  three  years  ago.  the  "un- 
sung heroine"  award  attracts  interest  in  all 
the  overseas  conunands  of  the  United  States 
forces.  Entries  are  sent  by  the  commanding 
officers,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  direc- 
torate for  community  relations,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, The  Pentagon. 

Judges  of  the  1967  "Unsung  Heroine"  Con- 
test were  Peter  Und  Hayes,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  TV  and  radio  star;  Mrs.  John  S.  Poster, 
Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.,  wife  of  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering; 
and  Miss  Anita  Dlamant,  New  York  City, 
president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  New  York 
chapter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MELINA  MERCOURI 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  dreary  era  of  cynicism  and  pre- 
tense, a  genuine  expression  of  grief  about 
one's  country  revives  one's  jaded  spirits. 
The  statement  of  Miss  Melina  Mercourl, 
published  in  Look  magazine,  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Melina  Mehcouhi:  The  Birth  or  a  Heroine 
(By  Oiiana  Fallacl) 

There  was  a  moment  when  this  woman 
whom  we  had  known  only  as  an  Intelligent 
character,  a  sexy  actress,  proved  to  be  much 
more  than  that  and  to  deserve  the  unbelleve- 
able  role  she  is  now  Uvlng:  a  national  heroine 
in  exile.  The  moment  came  on  Friday,  the 
7th  of  July,  when  the  American  Committee 
for  Democracy  and  Freedom  In  Greece  in- 
vited eight  hundred  people  to  a  party  where 
some  would  speak,  and  she  would  sing  the 
songs  banned  by  Styllanos  Patakoe.  Melina 
would  be  there  at  eleven  thirty,  soon  after 
her  performance  in  the  show  Jules  Dassln 
has  produced  on  Broadway:  Illya  Darling. 
That  same  day,  the  Committee  received  word 
that  she  couldn't  come,  because  of  a  sudden 
moiu-ning.  Probably,  she  could  not  even  per- 
form that  evening;  after  the  news,  she  had 
collapsed.  But  she  did  perform.  And  at  eleven 
thirty,  when  everyone  was  about  to  leave  the 
party,  she  arrived. 

She  entered  without  a  word.  Without  a 
word  she  went  to  the  platform  from  which 
the  orators  had  spoken,  without  a  word  she 
offered  herself  to  the  astonished  audience. 
She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  face  was  pale, 
drawn,  melted.  Deep  wrinkles  marked  her 
eyes.  Her  mouth  was  bent  In  a  grimace.  Only 
her  pupUs  seemed  alive,  they  shone  like 
lighted  matches.  Over  the  silence  of  the 
crowd,  she  raised  her  voice  firmly:  "My 
father  would  have  been  happy  to  be  with  you 
tonight,  to  work  with  you.  He  died  a  few 
hours  ago.  In  the  name  of  my  father,  I  ask 
you  not  to  give  up.  Democracy  will  win." 
Then,  as  silently  as  she  had  come,  her  head 
proudly  erect,  she  left  the  platform  and  went 
away.  Five  days  later,  Patakoe  took  away  her 
citizenship,  confiscated  all  her  properties. 


Destiny  sometimes  offers  unexpected  proof 
that  we  faU  becaiise  we  are  not  worthy,  or 
because  we  have  not  a  sufficient  burden  of 
sufferings,  difficulties.  One  cannot  say  that 
Melina  Mercourl  had  previously  borne  heavy 
burdens.  Her  biography  Is  an  example  of 
dazzling,  Irritating  fortune.  The  good  Lord 
gave  her  all :  richness  and  beauty  and  success 
and  love.  She  never  knew  what  it  means  to 
be  hungry;  she  always  lived  surrounded  by 
servants  and  chauffeurs  and  secretaries,  and 
was  always  dressed  by  Balenciaga  or  Dior. 
She  never  knew  what  it  means  to  be  unllked; 
she  was  always  applauded  by  an  audience 
which  forgave  even  her  Impertinence,  her 
aggression.  She  never  knew  what  it  means 
to  be  alone;  men  were  always  around  her; 
and  for  eleven  years,  she  has  loved,  and  has 
been  loved  by,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
men  anyone  could  ask  for:  the  director  Das- 
sln. Finally,  she  never  knew  what  it  means 
to  be  ugly.  At  forty-one,  she  still  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  appearing  on  the  screen  or 
the  stage  almost  naked.  Happiness,  laughter 
always  were  her  charm,  her  religion. 

Yet  when  the  colonels  stole  Greece  from 
her,  this  queen  of  Epicureanism  blossomed 
Into  a  virile  creature,  proving  her  worthiness. 
Her  gesture  on  the  7th  of  July  was  not  a 
casual  one.  While  striking  out  against  Pata- 
koe, Melina  knew  very  well  what  she  was 
doing  and  risking.  Not  without  reason,  she 
is  now  afraid  of  being  killed,  and  there  is 
something  alert  in  her  eyes,  the  watchful 
look  of  an  animal  that  waits  for  a  shot  but 
Intends  to  die  fighting,  not  as  a  coward  or 
a  lamb.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  story.  It  always 
Is  very  beautiful  to  be  witness  of  the  birth 
of  a  soul,  of  a  conscience.  And  we  know  that 
being  born  is  so  gloriously  painful,  facing  the 
light  costs  screams  and  tears. 

Here  is  the  confession  of  that  birth  of  a 
soul.  It  takes  place  somewhere  In  Manhattan, 
after  the  memorial  service  Melina  had  ar- 
ranged for  her  father  Stamatis  Mercouris  In 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  New  York, 
at  the  same  time  the  memorial  service  was 
arranged  by  Spjrros,  her  brother,  and  by  the 
widow  in  London.  Stamatis  Mercouris  died 
in  London,  and  his  body  will  not  be  retiu-ned 
to  Greece  as  long  as  the  colonels  sit  on  the 
throne.  Melina  wears  her  black  mourning 
dress  and  Is  alone.  A  record  Is  playing,  just 
sent  by  an  admirer  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It 
speaks  of  freedom,  sorrow.  I  tell  Melina  that 
when  my  country  was  under  the  heel  of  the 
Fascists,  we  used  to  sing  a  song  like  this  to 
find  courage  when  fear  was  deep,  when  hope 
was  lost.  Melina  listens  and  says:  "Yes,  yes." 
Then  she  begins  to  talk  in  a  funny  mixture 
of  French,  English,  Italian.  Her  way  of  say- 
ing that  her  language  Is  Greek,  she  is  Greek. 

First  there  were  those  twenty  days  and 
nights  of  uncertainty.  After  the  junta  took 
power,  I  lived  twenty  days  and  nights  of 
agony.  I  couldn't  sleep,  I  perspired  like  one 
who  has  the  typhus.  Every  five  minutes,  I 
had  to  bathe  and  change,  even  my  body 
vomited  agony.  I  choked  with  thirst,  I  filled 
my  stomach  with  water.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  being  so  Ul  In  my  life.  I  swear  it  on 
democracy.  And  I  say  to  myself:  Should  I 
speak,  shouldn't  I?  I  never  was  a  heroine. 
And  they  had  the  most  atrocious  weapon 
to  use  against  me:  They  could  forbid  me 
permission  to  see  Greece  again.  The  thought 
itself  doubled  my  sweat.  It  still  does  right 
at  this  moment.  Shall  I  resist?  There  are  peo- 
ple who  don't  feel  any  love  for  their  country 
at  all,  and  they  can  settle  down  anywhere, 
and  die  in  the  new  place,  and  never  go  back 
where  they  belonged.  I  can't.  I  am  Imbued 
with  that  love,  since  my  birth.  I  love  all 
that  makes  up  Greece:  our  madness,  and 
our  humor,  and  our  jealousy,  and  our  brav- 
ery, and  our  hate,  and  our  mountains  that 
never  have  any  trees,  and  our  sea  that  cries, 
and  our  smell  of  tomatoes  and  cheese,  and 
our  history,  our  past  I  And  I  said  to  myself: 
If  they  should  steal  this  from  me,  I  would 
lose  my  mind.  Then,  on  the  twentieth  day, 
something  happened. 


I  remembered  that  I  belong  to  an  antl- 
Fascist  family,  well-known  in  Greece  for  be- 
ing anti -Fascist,  and  I  remembeired  my 
grandfather  who  had  been  mayor  of  Athena 
for  thirty  yean  and  had  been  jailed,  and  I  re- 
membered my  father  who  had  been  exiled 
four  years  because  of  the  Metaxas  dictator- 
ship and  who  had  fought  against  the  Fas- 
cists and  the  Nazis  as  a  real  hero,  and  I  re- 
membered a  sense  of  gr^llt.  I  always  had  a 
guilt  or  a  regret  for  having  done  nothing 
when  my  country  was  occupied  by  the  Fas- 
cists and  the  Nazis.  All  I  did  for  Greece  at 
that  time  was  to  quarrel  with  a  Nazi.  1  was 
In  a  bar,  with  friends.  Some  Nazis  arrived, 
drunk.  They  said:  "Come  and  drink  with  us." 
My  friends  followed  them.  I  didn't.  Then  the 
drunkest  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  too." 
I  answered,  "No."  "If  you  don't,  I'll  shoot 
you,"  he  said.  I  answered,  "No."  "I  will  count 
to  three  and  then  shoot  you,"  he  repeated.  I 
answered,  "No."  He  shot.  He  missed  me. 

That's  all,  and  it  Is  too  little.  I  can't  for- 
give myself.  My  brother  was  only  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  fought  with  the  under- 
ground. Maybe  I  was  too  young,  too  much 
in  love  with  the  theater,  too  busy  with  the 
dramatic  school.  Yet  I  don't  forgive  myself. 
I  dont  reproach  myself  for  anything  else  I 
have  done  in  my  whole  life — not  for  the 
lovers  I  have  loved,  not  for  the  mistakes  I 
have  made — but  I  do  reproach  myself  for 
having  been  so  blind  when  I  was  young. 
When  the  twentieth  day  arrived,  I  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  moment  to  redeem 
my  shame.  And  suddenly  my  sweat  stopped, 
my  thirst  stopped,  and  I  felt  very  well. 

My  first  step  was  to  go  and  talk  on  NBC 
News.  I  called  the  Greek  Consul  in  New 
York,  Mr.  George  Gavas,  I  called  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Greek  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  George  D.  Vranopoulos,  and  I  said  to 
them:  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  going 
to  talk."  Then  I  went  and  said  that  Greece 
Is  no  longer  a  country  you  should  visit  as 
a  tourist.  "Since  the  2l8t  of  April,  Greece  is  a 
country  of  slaves.  The  sun  and  the  sea  and 
the  moon  are  not  enough  to  make  you  forget 
that  those  slaves  are  in  chains  because  of  a 
dictatorship.  If  you  go  to  Greece  to  enjoy  the 
sun  and  the  sea  and  the  moon,  your  con- 
science cannot  feel  clean  because  there  is 
nothing  clean  in  sailing  a  yacht  around  an 
island  which  is  a  prison."  I  said  this.  And  I 
cried  while  saying  It.  It  isn't  easy  to  say: 
"Don't  go  to  my  country,  please."  For  fifteen 
years,  I  have  been  considered  a  sort  of  Greek 
attraction.  Greek  authorities  even  sent  me  to 
Scandinavia  to  attract  the  tourists.  And  I 
gave  parties  in  Paris,  in  London,  because  of 
this,  and  I  Invited  artists  and  authors.  I 
made  films  with  American  money  In  Greece, 
and  I  used  to  be  called  the  "unofficial  am- 
bassador of  Greece."  And  this  made  me  proud, 
and  it's  hard  to  give  up  the  pride. 

My  second  step  was  on  The  Tonight  Show, 
one  day  after  the  junta  had  banished  Mlkls 
Theodorakls's  songs — Zorha  the  Greek  among 
others.  I  went  and  I  sang  Zorha  the  Greek. 
Then  I  read  a  statement  signed  by  Edward 
Albee,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Irene  Papas,  Jules 
Dassln.  I  said:  "The  lights  have  gone  out  in 
Greece.  Greece,  the  birthplace  of  the  demo- 
cratic concept  is  presently  under  the  heel  of 
a  military  dictatorship.  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
press  thereunder  have  been  repressed."  And 
then  I  went  to  The  Merv  Griffin  Show.  And 
again  I  spoke,  though  I  don't  remember  what 
I  said.  My  mouth  is  large,  it  is  even  larger 
when  it's  opened  to  teU  the  truth.  I  kept  it 
opened  for  God  knows  how  many  programs. 
I  think  I  visited  every  TV  channel  and  every 
radio  station  in  New  York.  They  got  so  angry 
In  Washington,  Vranopoulos  from  the  em- 
bassy came  to  tell  me:  "Stop  it."  My  answer 
was  to  show  him  a  newspaper  with  the  report 
of  Dora  Stratou's  arrest.  Dora  is  the  head  of 
the  famous  Folklore  Dance  School.  Vrano- 
poulos's  answer  was:  "Stop  screaming  and 
I'll  free  her."  My  voice  became  ice:    "And 


the  others?"  Vranopoulos  left  the  theater 
vrtth  these  words:  "You  want  to  force  us  to 
be  nasty  with  you." 

Some  people  say  that  the  loss  of  my  citi- 
zenship wouldn't  be  a  surprise  for  me.  It 
was.  I  didn't  believe  they  would  indict  them- 
selves in  such  a  stupid  way.  I  rather  thought 
that  they  would  kill  me  instead  of  exposing 
themselves  to  international  scorn.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  even  when  I  had  problems  with 
my  passport.  One  day  I  noticed  that  my  pass- 
port would  have  to  be  renewed  soon.  I  called 
the  Greek  Consul  and  told  him  I  had  to  re- 
new my  passport,  since  I  had  no  intention  to 
ask  for  an  American  passport.  Mr.  Gavas 
seemed  really  frightened.  He  said  he  would 
Inform  me  whether  he  could  renew  it  or  not. 
Then  my  father  died.  He  died  in  London 
where  he  was  under  treatment  for  cancer,  and 
he  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  he  was  doing 
such  a  good  Job  for  democracy.  I  heard  the 
news  over  the  telephone,  from  my  brother 
Spyros.  I  was  alone,  without  Jules.  The  man 
who  had  been  near  me  for  eleven  years,  the 
man  who  had  taught  me  to  breathe,  without 
whom  I  couldn't  breathe,  was  far  away  the 
first  time  I  needed  him.  The  telephone  call 
from  Mr.  Gavas  reached  me  when  I  was  so 
alone.  He  offered  me  his  condolences.  I  said 
good,  very  well,  thanks,  when  may  I  come 
and  renew  my  passport?  He  said:  "I  can't 
renew  your  passport."  I  said:  "Is  it  official?" 
He  said:  "Walt  until  Friday." 

On  Wednesday,  I  heard  about  the  loss  of 
my  citizenship  and  all  my  properties  in 
Greece.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
call  from  London  woke  me  up.  A  voice  said: 
"Here,  the  Evening  Standard  of  London,  you 
have  lost  your  citizenship,  and  your  prop- 
erties have  been  confiscated,  what  Is  your 
comment?"  I  had  no  comment  right  away. 
I  was  speechless.  I  asked  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  said.  He  repeated  it.  And  my  answer 
came  like  water  from  a  fountain:  "I  was 
born  Greek,  I  will  die  Greek;  Patakos  was 
born  Fascist,  he  will  die  Fascist;  if  he  wants 
to  make  a  Joan  of  Arc  out  of  me,  it's  quite 
his  business."  I  didn't  cry.  Only  when  I  was 
on  the  stage  of  Illya  Darling  and  I  sang 
Piraeus,  My  Love,  I  started  crying.  I  still  do 
when  I  think:  You'll  never  see  your  Greece 
again,  Melina.  Patakos  announces  that  I'll 
see  Greece  again  if  I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  if 
I  prove  my  Hellenism.  Patakos  makes  me 
laugh.  What  does  he  know  about  my  Hel- 
lenism? How  does  he  prove  his  Hellenism? 
With  machine  guns?  Patakos  also  says  that 
I  don't  deserve  my  Greek  citizenship  be- 
cause I  did  not  live  in  Greece.  What  a  ridicu- 
lous lie.  The  last  time  I  left  Greece  was  in 
September.  I  had  been  m  Greece  eight 
months  with  Jules  Dassln.  I  usually  lived  in 
Greece  six  months  each  year,  the  rest  of  the 
year  abroad  because  of  my  work.  My  house 
was  In  Athens,  a  beautiful  house  looking 
over  the  Acropolis.  Jules  chose  it,  and  it  had 
Just  been  finished  when  Patakos  stole  it. 
But  I  don't  mind  that. 

I  never  cared  for  property.  I  ignore  what 
I  possess  or  I  possessed,  all  I  can  remember 
about  my  properties  In  Greece  is  a  penthouse, 
and  some  land  on  which  I  built  five  apart- 
ments, and  some  money  in  the  bank.  Are 
those  important?  Other  things  are  really  im- 
portant. My  mother,  for  example.  She  is  all 
alone  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  dou- 
bles her  desperation,  and  I  cannot  even  call 
her.  The  only  news  I  had  from  her  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  good  American.  I  don't 
even  know  if  she  is  in  danger.  I  don't  dare 
to  think  about  that.  If  they  should  arrest 
her,  too,  I  would  collapse.  One  can  tolerate 
a  certain  number  of  tragedies,  not  more.  Be- 
sides, there  is  not  only  my  mother,  also  my 
people  are  my  mother.  When  I  was  a  child, 
my  house  was  always  open  to  the  people. 
They  came,  and  ate,  and  talked  with  us,  and 
there  was  a  phrase  I  used  to  hear  from  my 
grandfather:  "Action  and  People."  Or:  "Ac- 
tion for  People."  I  have  never  forgotten  It, 
though  I  never  was  poor  as  my  people  are. 
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Between  the  people  who  are  Ziever  bungry 
because  they  eat  too  much,  and  the  pe<q>le 
who  are  always  hungry  because  they  eat  too 
little,  I  prefer  the  Utter.  After  ail,  they  are 
the  onea  who  suffer  more.  They  always  did. 
Not  like  today.  It's  true.  There  was  not  an 
Ideal  situation  In  Greece  before  Patakoe,  but 
the  terror  did  not  exist  before  Patakos.  Stony 
people  had  been  released  from  prison  when 
the  center  was  In  power,  and  Constantlne 
gave  us  hope.  People  trusted  him  after  his 
marriage  with  Anne-Marie  of  Denmark,  and 
they  were  right.  I  know  the  girl,  she  has  good 
blood.  You  look  at  her  and  you  understand 
at  once  that  she  had  a  democratic  education. 
Poor  king.  All  was  so  useless,  though.  He  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  his  life  and  he  has 
lost  It.  If  he  had  only  gone  Into  exile  after 
Patakoe  came  to  power.  The  fact  Is  that  It 
takes  much  courage  or  much  intelligence  for 
tboee  decisions.  Or  perhaps  he  Is  too  badly 
advised  by  thoee  around  him.  I  always 
thought  that  his  mother  Prederlka  did  not 
do  much  good  for  Oreece;  I  don't  see  intelli- 
gence In  her,  only  dark  ambition,  and  a 
Germanic  side  which  Irritates  me  very  much. 
But  Prederlka  does  not  represent  Greece. 
Nothing  In  her  remembers  Oreece.  She  is  not 
Greek. 

'And  now  what  will  happen,  Mellna?"  I 
am  aaked.  Now  there  will  be  a  trial  at  some 
court-martial,  with  the  same  old  accusation 
of  my  being  a  Communist.  Simply  grotesque. 
Nobody  will  believe  it.  Everybody  knows 
bow  mtich  I  bate  extremism,  all  extremlsms, 
Including  oommunlsm.  But  I  will  be  eon- 
damned,  as  all  the  others  have  been.  And 
who  cares  if  those  who  make  the  charges 
are  often  rtghtwlng,  deeply  attached  to  the 
eonserratlsm?  Who  cares  if  they  belong  to 
noae  party  off  center?  Thoee  who  do  not  like 
Patakoe  are  Cotnmunists  to  Patakoe.  "Tell 
ns,  Ifellna,  are  you  really  afraid  to  be  killed?" 
I  am  also  asked.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
killed.  But  I  think  of  It.  as  do  the  others.  It 
la  obvious.  They  are  capable  of  anything. 
When  they  forbid  you  to  wear  a  mini-skirt, 
to  have  a  beard,  to  hear  the  songs  you 
like.  .  .  .  They  arrested  a  girl,  23  years  old, 
becaxxse  she  was  listening  to  a  song  by 
TheodoraklB.  Tou  go  straight  to  a  court-mar- 
tial If  you  listen  to  a  song  by  Theodorakls. 
or  tf  you  possess  It.  steal  It,  buy  It.  play  it. 
Theodorakls  la  In  hiding  to  avoid  arrest.  They 
have  arrested  a  man  who  was  smashing 
crockery  while  dancing  In  a  Piraeus  taverna. 
We  tiaed  to  smash  crockery  during  a  party, 
now  it  Is  forbidden.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  say 
the  word  "elections."  A  tetLcber  was  arrested 
becaxwe  she  said  to  a  boy-  at  school :  "No,  we 
do  not  have  elections,  but  we  will  very  soon." 
They  have  closed  a  number  of  bookstores, 
and  you  cant  find  Who's  Who  <n  Greece  be- 
cause the  book  contains  biographies  of  anti- 
govemznent  personalities.  Yannls  Kordato's 
New  Introdvetion  to  Homer  Is  no  longer  on 
sale. 

I  tell  only  what  I  know.  God  knows  how 
many  other  shames  I  Ignore.  But  I  do  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  Emmanuel  Baklatzls, 
the  editor  of  AthinaiM,  is  In  jail  with  the 
mice.  And  I  do  not  Ignore  that  Christos 
lAmbrakls,  the  owner  of  To  Vima.  has  been 
arrested  along  with  Dora  Stratou.  I  do  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  around  one  hundred 
journalists  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
syndicate,  that  at  least  ten  of  them  are  pris- 
oners on  the  Island  of  Tlotrra,  that  many 
newspapers  are  no  longer  printed,  that  thirty- 
eight  nonpolltlcal  organizations  have  been 
closed  down  In  Piraeus  alone.  The  Plraeus- 
Keratsinl  Child  Love  Association,  the  Piraeus 
Mother  Love  Association,  the  Athens-Piraeus 
Taxi  Drivers'  League.  I  do  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  John  Chryslkos,  66-year-old  former 
rector  of  the  University  of  Athens,  has  been 
arrested,  along  with  the  pathologist  Eugenloe 
Phocas,  64.  During  the  night,  without  any 
explanation.  Like  Alexandres  Sakellarpouloe, 
president  of  the  Bar  CouncU  of  Athens.  Like 
Anastaalos  Peponla.  director  of  the   Greek 


radio  during  the  government  of  Papandreou. 
Often  there  Is  not  even  an  explanation.  Some- 
times there  is  never  an  accusation  either. 
There  Is  only  the  condenuiatlon.  The  society 
fllled  with  terror  that  George  Orwell  de- 
scrilsed  In  1984  has  already  begun  In  Greece. 

This  Is  why  I  must  not  take,  I  cannot  take, 
an  American  passport.  As  the  wife  of  Jules 
Dassln,  an  American  citizen.  I  could  ask  for 
an  American  passport.  But  It  would  be  like 
giving  up,  even  like  betraying  Greece.  I  love 
America.  I  love  it  because  America  gave  me 
love,  and  I  am  sensitive  to  love,  I  need  love: 
and  when  I  receive  love,  I  always  give  it  back. 
The  way  they  applauded  me  when  they  un- 
derstood I  was  crying  while  singing  Piraeus, 
My  Love.  The  way  they  smile  at  me,  thoee 
cabdrivers.  when  they  say:  "Youll  go  back, 
will  you?"  The  way  they  send  me  gifts — one 
dollar,  five  dollars,  twenty-five  dollars,  be- 
cause they  think  I  am  starving.  I  am  not  a 
political  person.  I  do  not  have  universal  ideas. 
I  understand  only  those  things  that  touch 
my  heart.  Good  or  bad.  The  colonels  of 
Athens  behaved  badly  and  so  I  hate  them. 
The  Americana  behaved  well  and  so  I  love 
them.  But  I  don't  want  their  passport.  I  am 
Greek,  and  I  will  go  on  traveling  with  my 
Greek  passport,  which  Is  not  valid,  and  I  will 
let  myself  be  expelled  from  all  the  airports, 
all  the  frontiers.  And  Patakos  will  bathe  in 
the  ridicule.  There  Is  no  other  alternative  for 
me  or  for  him.  I  know  111  have  to  suffer  be- 
cause this  is  what  I  chose  when  I  chose  to 
speak. 

I  shall  have  that  p>assport  back.  All  my 
life  I  have  been  pessimistic:  In  regard  to  love, 
to  my  career,  to  my  beauty.  Yet  today  I  wave 
the  flag  of  optimism.  Even  If  It  Is  not  logical, 
I  cannot  afford  the  luxiiry  of  logic.  I  must 
have  hope.  I  am  another  woman  now.  I  have 
learned  to  say  no.  Before,  I  couldnt.  The 
first  tear,  the  first  caress,  made  me  answer: 
Yes.  And  so  I  changed  color  every  five  min- 
utes. Now  I  have  a  very  definite  color,  the 
color  of  No.  Because  I  happened  to  receive 
a  gift;  that  Is,  to  understand  Injustice,  to 
discover  dignity.  Prom  now  on,  nolxxly  wtU 
smile  with  me  for  my  being  frivolous  and 
crazy  and  paradoxical  as  I  used  to  be  when 
I  thought:  Who  cares,  I  am  only  an  actress, 
they  want  me  like  this.  I  am  going  to  study, 
to  find  the  answers  and  know  the  words  to 
use  when  I'm  asked:  "What  la  democracy? 
What  does  freedom  mean?"  Answering  vrith 
my  feelings  only  Is  not  enough.  Because  I  no 
longer  am  Mellna  Mercouri,  actress.  I  am  a 
woman  who  represents  a  Cause.  I  did  not 
look  for  such  a  flag,  but  Patakos  has  put  It 
Into  my  hands  and  now  I  hold  it  tight. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Senate  hearings  have  already  be- 
gun on  proposed  changes  in  the  social 
security  laws. 

As  I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware,  these 
proposals  are  numerous.  The  following 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  most  Important  in- 
cluded in  the  House- approved  version  of 
the  bill: 

An  across-the-board  benefit  increase  of 
12.5  percent  for  all  persons  on  the  social 
security  roUs,  with  a  minimum  monthly 
benefit  of  $50. 

An  increase  in  the  taxable  base  from 
$6,600  to  $7,600  with  the  retirement  bene- 
fit of  a  man  65  and  his  wife  at  least 
equal  to  50  percent  of  his  average  earn- 
ings under  the  social  security  program. 

An  increase  from  $35  to  $40  per  month 
in  special  payments  now  provided  for 
certain  persons,  age  72  or  older,  who 
have  not  worked  long  enough  to  qualify 
for  regular  cash  benefits. 


An  increase  in  the  amount  a  person 
may  earn  and  still  get  full  benefits. 

New  guidelines  for  determining  when 
a  disabled  worker  cannot  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  employment. 

Additional  wage  credits  for  persons  in 
military  service. 

Additional  days  of  hospital  care  for 
those  under  medicare. 

Simplification  of  some  medicare  bill- 
ing procedures. 

Other  changes  have  been  proposed  by 
this  body  and  by  the  administration.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  here  to  go 
into  detail  on  all  of  these.  However,  I  do 
think  it  wise  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom, 
and  the  necessity,  that  went  into  these 
proposals,  and  to  dwell  upon  some  other 
suggested  changes — changes  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  written  into  the  law. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  social  security  legislation  is  among 
the  most  Important  bills  with  which  we 
will  deal  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Its  provisions  bear  on  almost  every 
American.  According  to  HEW  Secretary 
John  Gardner: 

The  social  security  program  is  our  basic 
method  for  replacing  the  Income  a  worker  or 
his  family  loses  when  he  retires,  becomes 
disabled,  or  dies.  Twenty-three  million  Amer- 
icans now  rely  on  it  for  their  major  source 
of  income. 

I  have  been  informed  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  those  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  are  earning  future  social 
security  retirement  protection.  Of  those 
persons  reaching  age  65.  92  percent  are 
eligible  for  cash  benefits.  Eight-seven 
percent  of  all  Americans  between  ages 
24  and  65  are  eligible  for  protection  In 
the  event  of  long  term  disability,  and 
95  percent  of  all  children  under  18  and 
their  mothers  are  eligible  for  survivor- 
ship protection. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, social  security  benefits  are 
virtually  the  sole  reliance  of  about  half 
the  beneficiaries  and  the  major  reliance 
of  most  of  them. 

Yet.  according  to  Secretary  Gardner: 

Under  the  i»«sent  benefit  levels,  more 
than  6  million  aged  beneficiaries  still  live  in 
poverty. 

In  my  awn  State  of  West  Virginia,  as 
of  December  1966,  there  were  278,904  re- 
cipients of  social  security  benefits  in  all 
categories.  In  that  month  they  were  paid 
a  total  of  $18,446,237,  or  about  $66.30 
per  person. 

It  would  seem  there  is  no  question  that 
benefits  should  be  Increased  so  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Inflation  is  an  insidious  thief.  Stealth- 
ily, without  notice,  it  makes  every  hard- 
earned  dollar  worth  a  little  bit  less  every 
month.  If  we  do  not  keep  careful  watch, 
our  social  security  benefits  will  eventu- 
idly  shrivel  in  value  and  with  them  the 
security  of  millions  of  Americans  whose 
only  income  comes  from  these  monthly 
checks. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is  imperative 
that  cost-of-living  adjustments  be  made 
when  necessary,  and  this  Is  why  I  feel 
that  Increased  benefits  are  vitally  nec- 
essary. 

The  only  question  is:  How  much? 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
15-percent  across-the-board  benefit  in- 
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crease  with  a  minimum  monthly  benefit 
of  $70 — up  $26  from  the  present  $44 
minimum. 

The  House-passed  bill  calls  for  a  12.5- 
percent  increase  with  a  minimum 
monthly  benefit  of  $50. 

The  administration  bill  would  increase 
the  outgo  of  benefits  from  $22.3  billion 
per  year  where  it  now  stands  to  $26.8 
billion — up  $4.5  billion  the  first  year 
alone. 

The  House-passed  version  would  in- 
crease benefits  by  $3.24  billion  per  year. 

There  are  other  alternatives,  as  well. 
For  instance,  if  the  administration's  15- 
percent  increase  were  retained,  but  if  the 
minimum  benefit  were  upped  only  15 
percent,  bringing  it  to  around  $50,  then 
the  Increased  cost  overall  would  be  only 
$3.73  billion — more  than  the  House  ver- 
sion but  less  than  the  amount  originally 
requested  by  the  administration. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  give  care- 
ful study  to  all  these  various  proposals 
and  should  decide  upon  that  one  which 
permits  the  maximum  benefits  conson- 
ant with  keeping  the  entire  social  secur- 
ity system  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

This  fact  Is  Imperative.  Benefits  can- 
not be  raised  without  someone  having 
to  pay  for  the  increase. 

In  addition  to  old-age  benefits,  num- 
erous other  important  changes  have  been 
suggested — ^by  this  body,  by  the  House, 
and  by  the  administration.  Some  of  them 
deserve  explanation. 

Health  insurance  benefits  are  being 
revised.  One  key  section  increases  the 
number  of  days  of  hospitalization  which 
could  be  covered  in  a  spell  of  illness. 
The  increase  is  from  90  to  120  days. 

TTiis  additional  amount  of  coverage 
the  mtient  would,  however,  pay  a  co- 
insurance amount  equal  to  $20  per  day 
for  those  additional  days.  This  would 
safeguard  against  any  possible  excessive 
use  of  the  provisions. 

Another  important  provision  would 
simplify  billing  for  outpatient  hospital 
services. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Mr.  John  C.  Mc- 
Cabe,  president  of  the  Michigan  Blue 
Shield  service,  told  of  the  need  for  sim- 
plification of  this  type.  Mr.  McCabe  said: 

Beneficiaries  are  not  happy  with  the  book- 
keeping required  of  them,  and  they  tell  us. 
Others  just  send  us  a  stack  of  receipts  or 
bills  and  let  us  sort  out  thoee  which  are 
appropriate  to  medicare.  SomeUmes  we  get 
taxi  bills.  We  have  also  had  bills  from  their 
plumber. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  social 
security  amendments  which  I  feel  de- 
serves attention.  This  grants  additional 
wage  credits  for  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Under  present  law,  servicemen  are  cov- 
ered on  a  contributory  basis  similar  to 
anyone  else.  However,  the  serviceman's 
coverage  is  limited  to  his  basic  pay  and 
does  not  Include  certain  other  cash  incre- 
ments which  he  may  receive,  nor  does 
it  include  the  value  of  p>ay  in  kind — 
items  such  as  food,  shelter,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  so  on.  Therefore,  the  social 
security  protection  a  soldier  ultimately 
will  receive  may  be  Impaired  during  the 
period  he  is  in  service  because  of  the 
relatively  low  earnings  covered. 


The  amendments  provide  that  when 
the  social  security  benefits  of  a  service- 
man or  veteran,  or  his  family,  are  com- 
puted, there  will  be  included  an  addi- 
tional wage  credit  of  $100  for  each  $100 
of  active  duty  pay  up  to  $100  per  month. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  worth  con- 
sidering if  we  are  to  continue  to  keep 
faith  with  our  young  men  who  are  called 
into  the  service  of  their  country.  Mili- 
tary service  should  not  be  a  passport  to 
low  wages  and  consequent  low  social  se- 
curity benefits  on  retirement. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  items 
within  the  comprehensive  social  secur- 
ity legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 
But,  comprehensive  as  the  bill  is,  it  does 
not  include  one  provision  which  I  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  written  into  the  law. 

This  Ls  an  amendment  which  I  have 
submitted  on  several  occasions  to  lower 
from  age  62  to  age  60  the  age  at  which 
benefits  may  be  paid,  with  appropriate 
actuarial  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of 
those  benefits. 

The  aunendment  has  been  favorably 
voted  upon  at  least  three  times  in  the 
Senate.  However,  it  has  always  been 
rejected  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  Is  more 
pressing  today  than  ever  before.  Auto- 
mation is  eliminating  old  jobs  almost 
as  fast  as  new  ones  are  created.  Many 
older  men  and  women  are  being  forced 
into  retirement  many  years  before  they 
are  able  to  collect  their  retirement  bene- 
fits which  they  have  rightfully  earned 
by  their  social  security  payments  through 
the  years. 

My  amendment  is  a  modest  effort  to 
recognize,  in  our  social  security  laws, 
the  problems  faced  by  persons  in  this 
category  and  to  assist  them  In  as  prac- 
tical a  way  tis  possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  reducing  the  re- 
tirement age  to  60  is  not  at  all  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  economic  realities  of  our 
day. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
amendment. 

Social  security  ha:,  been  good  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  We  must  work  that 
it  ever  remains  so. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY  CANCELS  TRIP 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Governor 
Romney  has  announced  that  he  Is  de- 
laying a  planned  trip  to  visit  several  Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment explsuning  his  reasons  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Governor  George  Bomney  of  Michigan  Is- 
sued the  following  statement  in  Missouri  to- 
day, August  28,  1967,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Midwestern  Governors  Conference: 

"Because  I  share  with  a  growing  number 
of  Americans  a  deep  concern  for  the  un- 
finished search  for  social  justice  and  human 
progress  I  am  delaying  my  intended  Septem- 
ber trip  to  Europe  to  look  at  the  heart  of  this 
nation's  cities. 

"Before  I  look  at  other  parts  of  the  world 
again,  I  want  to  take  a  fresh  look  across  the 
nation  at  the  domestic  problems  in  housing. 


jobs,  education,  law  enforcement,  health  and 
human  relations.  This  wlU  be  helpful  In 
shaping  programs  for  Michigan  and  in  re- 
appraising national,  state,  and  local  priori- 
ties in  the  use  of  our  resources. 

"I  know  that  within  America  herself  there 
can  be  found  imaginative  ideas  for  the  sclv-- 
ing  of  these  problems  and  reconstructing  our 
national  policy. 

"There  are  some  conununlties  In  which 
significant  steps  are  being  taken  to  meet  the 
problems  head  on  and  provide  new  opportu- 
nities for  our  people. 

"I  want  to  see  these  projects  first  hand 
both  in  the  private  and  governmental  sectors. 
I  want  to  talk  with  those  who  have  construc- 
tive ideas  not  yet  Implemented. 

"I  think  it  Is  Important  for  public  officials — 
and  tlu-ough  their  eyes  all  citizens — to  see  b£ 
well  the  horrible  conditions  which  breed 
frustration,  hatred  and  revolt. 

"I  do  not  think  the  revolt  I  sense  ts  brew- 
ing Is  limited  to  the  hot  summer  months. 
Respect  for  law  and  order  is  at  an  all  time 
low  In  some  quarters. 

"Unless  citizens  of  this  nation  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems they  will  not  respond  adequately  to  a 
call  for  action  no  matter  how  well  conceived. 

"To  the  extent  we  deteriorate  within  we 
aid  the  communist  cause. 

"To  the  extent  we  permit  law  and  order  to 
disintegrate  we  Invite  anarchy. 

"To  the  extent  we  dissipate  governmental 
funds  ineffectively  we  raise  hc^>e  beyond 
reality  and  waste  our  precious  human  and 
fiscal  resources. 

"It  Is  my  hope  to  visit  Europe  sometime  in 
November  following  the  special  session  ot  the 
Michigan  Legtelatiu*  and  spend  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  with  our  men  In  uniform  in 
Asia. 

"Domestic  tranquility,  true  social  justice 
and  greater  human  progress  are  indispensa- 
ble in  fulfilling  our  world  role." 


LIBERTY  AND  LAW 

Mr.  TAIJ*1ADGE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  Georgia's  most  distinguished  attor- 
neys, Charles  J.  Bloch.  of  Maoon,  Ga.. 
has  written  for  the  current  newsletter  of 
the  Jewish  Society  of  Americanists  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "Liberty  and 
Law." 

Mr.  Bloch  took  a  verse  from  the  Book 
of  Leviticus  for  his  text: 

Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
all  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 

He  very  eloquently  discussed  the 
meaning  of  liberty  in  America.  As  Mr. 
Bloch  so  correctly  pointed  out.  real  lib- 
erty can  exist  and  be  preserved  only  in  a 
lawful  society. 

I  find  Mr.  Bloch's  article  very  timely  in 
view  of  many  of  the  things  we  are  wit- 
nessing in  recent  weeks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiBERTT    AND    LAW 

(By  Charles  J.  Bloch) 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Leviticus  25:10 

This  command  is  among  the  laws  given 
by  The  Lord  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

"And  you  shaU  hallow  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  to 
its  inhabiUnts:  It  shall  be  a  jubilee  for  you, 
when  each  of  you  shall  return  to  his  prop- 
erty and  each  of  you  shall  return  to  his 
family  .  .  ." 

There  follows  shortly  thereafter  the  eight- 
eenth verse  which  Is : 
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"Therefore  you  Bball  do  my  statutes,  and 
keep  my  ordinances  and  perform  them;  so 
you  will  dwell  In  the  land  securely." 

Thus  The  Lord  laid  down  the  law.  He  was 
not  content  merely  to  prescribe  the  law;  He 
made  It  clear  what  would  happen  If  His  laws 
were  obeyed.  He  made  It  clear  what  would 
happen  If  they  were  disobeyed. 

"If  you  walk  In  my  statutes  and  observe 
my  commandments  and  do  them,  then  I  will 
give  you  yoiir  rains  In  their  season,  and  the 
land  shall  yield  its  increase,  and  the  trees 
of  the  neld  shall  yield  their  fruit.  .  .  .  And 
I  win  give  peace  In  the  land,  and  you  shall 
lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid; 
and  I  will  remove  evil  beasts  from  the  land, 
and  the  sword  shall  not  go  through  your 
land.  And  you  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword." 
Ibid.  28:  3,  4-6.  7 

"But  If  you  will  not  hearken  to  me,  and 
will  not  do  these  commandments,  if  you 
spurn  my  statutes,  and  If  yo\u  soul  abhors 
my  ordinances,  so  that  you  will  not  do  all 
my  commandments,  but  break  my  covenants, 
I  wlU  do  this  to  you:  ...  I  will  set  my  face 
against  you,  and  you  shall  be  smitten  before 
your  enemies;  those  who  hate  you  shall  rule 
over  you.  and  you  shall  flee  when  none 
pursues  you  .  .  ." 
Ibid,  36:  14,  17 

So,  centuries  ago,  did  the  Lord  through 
Moses,  tell  the  people  of  Israel  that  there 
could  be  no  liberty,  no  peace,  no  security, 
no  prosperity,  no  happiness,  unless  they  did 
his  ordinances,  kept  his  statutes  and  walked 
In  them. 

Centuries  later  but  less  than  200  years  ago, 
tha  thirteen  original  American  States 
adopted  and  ratified  a  Constitution  and 
formed  the  partnership  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  United  States  of  America. 

Their  purpose  was  expressed  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution.  Even  as  The  Lord 
had  on  Mount  Slnal  told  Moses  how  the 
people  of  Israel  could  proeiier  and  thrive, 
so  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1787,  the 
Founding  Fathers  handed  to  the  States  of 
the  Union  a  compact  under  which  their  peo- 
ple might  prosper  and  thrive.  Thei/e  framers 
expressed  their  purpose  that  for  the  people 
of  the  states  which  were  to  comprise  the 
United  States  of  America  Justice  should  be 
established,  a  more  perfect  Union  formed, 
domestic  Tranquillity  insured,  the  common 
Defense  provided  for,  the  general  Welfare 
promoted,  and  thus,  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty secured  to  them,  their  posterity,  to  those 
of  MM  who  are  not  their  descendants,  but 
who.  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  per- 
mitted by  that  great  compact  to  come  to 
this  land  of  America,  and  participate  in  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty. 

Those  who  framed  that  Constitution,  those 
who  for  many  years  administered  the  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  it,  those  who  for  many 
years  construed  it  and  adjudicated  its  mean- 
ing, knew  that  the  Constitution  was  "a  kind 
of  political  symphony  of  compromises  on  all 
major  points.  Power  was  cheesed  by  coun- 
tervailing power.  Authority  was  balanced  by 
counteracting  authority.  The  whole  tri- 
partite structure  was  so  delicately  harmon- 
ized that  each  of  the  three  was  made  in- 
dependent of  the  other  two,  yet  at  the  same 
time  dependent  on  them  in  a  number  of 
subtle  ways." 

(The  quotation  is  from  that  great  work 
by  Saul  K.  Padover  entitled  "To  Secure 
These  Blessings.") 

The  tripartite  structure  of  which  he  wrote 
was  a  constitutional  government  composed 
of  three  departments  whose  powers  and  au- 
thorities were  Independent  but  intertwined. 
The  power  to  make  laws  was  vested  in  a 
Congress,  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoiise.  Kach  State  had  equal  representation 
In  the  Senate.  There  was  representation  In 


the  House  according  to  population.  So  the 
less  populous  States  could  restrain  the  more 
populous,  and  all  the  States  together,  so 
represented,  enact  laws. 

The  power  to  execute  the  laws  so  made  was 
delegated  by  the  States  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  thought  that 
he  should  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  States.  No  such  "democracy" 
was  contemplated  or  established.  The  states- 
men of  that  day  probably  knew  that  such  a 
provision  would  not  enable  the  United  States 
to  "guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 
Republican  Form  of  Government."  (Consti- 
tution Art.  IV.  §  4).  Such  a  provision  would 
not  establish  even  a  Democracy  but  a  dema- 
goguery.  So  the  executive  power  was  vested, 
and  is  now  vested,  in  a  President  who  is 
chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  each  State 
In  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States  may  direct.  No  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  any  constitutional  right 
to  vote  for  any  person  as  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
electors  for  President  when  and  only  when 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  direct  popular 
election  as  the  manner  of  appointment  of 
electors.  The  founding  fathers  never  heard  of 
or  considered  any  such  theory  as  "one  man, 
one  vote"  when  they  debated  various  alter- 
natives for  the  selection  of  the  President  of 
the  government  they  were  founding. 

The  Judicial  power,  the  power  to  construe 
the  Constitution  and  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress pursuant  thereto,  was  "vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish."  These  inferior  courts  have 
only  such  Jurisdiction  as  Congress  bestows 
upon  them.  Congress  establishes  them.  Con- 
gress prescribes  their  Jurisdiction.  Congress 
can  abolish  them.  Congress  cannot  abolish 
the  Supreme  Coiirt.  But,  Congress  determines 
the  number  of  Justices  who  shall  compose  it. 
Congress  fixes  their  salaries.  Congress  passes 
the  law  which  f>ermlt8  these  Justices  and 
other  court  officials  to  be  compensated.  Con- 
gress has  perhaps  even  a  greater  power  over 
the  court  for  Congress  determines  the  ap- 
pellate Jxirlsdlotion  which  may  be  exercised 
by  the  court.  And  Congress  has  the  right  of 
Impeachment  of  all  Justices  and  Judges  as 
well  as  executive  officers. 

WhUe  no  one  of  these  founding  fathers 
In  1787  ever  dreamed  of  Jet  planes,  or  nuclear 
power,  or  television,  or  radio,  or  many  other 
of  the  countless  mechanical  and  scientific 
miracles  of  today,  they  doubtless  knew  that 
the  conditions  existent  In  1787  would  not  re- 
main static.  They  provided,  therefore,  for 
changes  in  the  Constitution  by  which  changes 
in  conditions  could,  under  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  be  reflected  in  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  could  be  adopted 
"without  doing  violence  to  the  whole  fabric 
of  society." 

They  Inserted  in  the  Constitution  an  arti- 
cle which  provides : 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which.  In  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  Part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratlflcation  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress:  Provided  .  .  . 
that  no  State,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the  Senate." 
(Article  V) 

This  constitutional  method  of  constitu- 
tional change  has  been  utilized  twentyrflve 
times  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Ten  of  those  amendments  have  come  in  the 


last  half  century  or  so.  But,  the  constitu- 
tional method  of  change  Is  not  sufficiently 
speedy  for  some  who  do  not  mind  "doing  vio- 
lence to  the  whole  fabric  of  society."  So  an- 
other method  of  change  has  arisen — change 
by  Judicial  construction.  The  character  and 
extent  of  change  of  that  nature  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  composition  and  disposition 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  given  time. 

It  is  that  method  of  change  which  ought 
to  be  discouraged,  detested  and  abhorred  by 
every  adherent  of  government  by  law  under 
a  written  constitution. 

Most  especially  ought  that  method  of 
change  be  detested,  discouraged  and  abhorred 
by  people  of  minority  groups,  religious  or 
racial.  For  they  and  their  constitutional 
rights  are  In  the  greatest  Jeopardy  when  the 
language  of  the  Confetitution  is  stretched,  or 
distorted.  If  the  Constitution  can  be 
stretched  or  distorted  so  as  to  favor  minori- 
ties today,  different  men  sitting  as  Justices 
and  Judges  tomorrow  can  tomorrow  stretch  It 
so  as  to  destroy  those  same  minorities. 

The  only  real  freedom  and  liberty  depends 
upon  law,  proper  construction  of  that  law, 
proper  and  enforced  obedience  to  that  law. 

Without  law,  we  have  anarchy. 

Even  with  law,  unless  that  law  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  Constitution,  and  be 
enforced  promptly  and  without  favor  or  af- 
fection for  any  one  or  any  groups,  we  will 
have  anarchy. 

The  Lord  made  it  clear  to  the  people  of 
Israel  what  would  happen  to  them  If  they 
disobeyed  His  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances. The  liberty  which  He  proclaimed  de- 
pended upon  obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not,  in  terms,  tell  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  will  happen  to  them  if 
that  Constitution  Is  not  constantly  followed, 
applied,  and  obeyed.  But  It  becomes  more 
clear  every  day  that  encouraged  or  permitted 
disobedience  to  the  Constitution  will  be  de- 
structive of  those  blessings  of  liberty  which 
that  Constitution  was  designed  to  secure. 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  who  sits  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  as  I  write  these  words  has  quoted  ap- 
provingly language  which  he  abcribes  to  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  before  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent. 

He  quotes  Lincoln  as  having  said : 

"Belief  in  the  principle  of  revolution  is 
deep  in  our  traditions.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaims  It  .  .  ." 

"This  right  of  revolution  has  been  and 
Is  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  institutions." 

The  Justice  seems  to  have  Ignored  or 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  after  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
deflnee  treason  against  the  cotLstitutlonal 
government,  and  guarantees  to  every  State  In 
the  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government. 

He  continued : 

"On  January  12,  1848,  Lincoln  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives stated:  'Any  people  anywhere 
being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have 
the  right  to  rise  up.  and  shake  off  the  exist- 
ing government  and  form  a  new  one  that 
suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable — 
a  most  sacred  right — a  right  which  we  hope 
and  believe  is  to  liberate  the  vxnld." 

If  the  expressions  of  this  Justice  represent 
principles  of  (Constitutional  Law,  I  wonder 
why  we  have  In  the  Constitution  a  definition 
of  treason,  and  why  Congress  has  made  sedi- 
tion a  federal  crime. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  though,  that  Commu- 
nists who  may  be  in  our  midst  with  such 
words  before  them  act  as  they  do? 

Such  words  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  minority  groups.  If  they  are  a 
true  statement  of  law,  or.  If  they  ever  be- 
come a  true  statement  of  the  law,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  meaningless,  minorities  will  have 
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no  rights  except  those  which  majorities  may 
permit  them  to  have,  and  at  any  time,  a 
Hitler  or  Mussolini  may  "rise  up  and  shake 
off  the  existing  government,"  and  rising  and 
shaking,  destroy  the  Constitution  which  I 
had  thought  to  be  the  "Supreme  Law  of  the 
Land." 

Let  us,  indeed,  "proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  there- 
of," but  let  us  with  even  stronger  voice 
teach  all  the  inhabitants  that  liberty — real 
liberty — can  only  coexist  with  law,  the  law 
as  it  Is  enacted,  obedience  to  the  law,  or,  In 
the  absence  of  obedience,  prompt,  universal, 
Impartial  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law. 


SENATOR       FULBRIGHT       COMPLI- 
MENTED BY  MEXICAN  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention was  recently  called  to  an  article 
published  In  the  August  14  Issue  of  a 
prominent  Mexican  newspaper,  El  Dla. 

The  article  was  prepared  by  one  of  Its 
distinguished  reporters,  Mario  G.  Gal- 
arza  and  is  entitled  "Pulbricht  and  the 
Defeat  on  Both  Fronts." 

I  have  had  the  article  translated  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  tenure  of  the  article  Is  well  Indl- 
catevl  by  its  first  sentence  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght  Is  one  of 
those  men  who  speaks  plainly  and  who  does 
not  find  It  necessary  to  tone  down  his  true 
sentiments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FULBRIGHT  AND  THK  DETEAT  ON   BOTH  FEONTS 

(Translation  of  article  from  El  Dla  (Aug.  14, 
1967)  by  Maxlo  O.  Oalarza) 

SenatOT  J.  William  Fulbrlght  Is  one  of 
those  men  who  speaks  plainly  and  who  does 
not  find  It  necessary  to  tone  down  his  true 
sentiments.  He  suffers  very  little  from  con- 
genital Inhibitions  which  afflict  so  many 
North  Americans.  It  Is  possible  not  to  be  In 
agreement  with  the  p>olltical  thinking  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  even  the 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
find  It  difficult  to  escape  from  the  dense 
snare  of  "Manifest  Destiny."  but  at  the 
same  time  one  cannot  Ignore  and  keep  from 
admiring  the  courage,  the  sense  of  self- 
crltlclsm  and  the  humanism  of  the  only  one 
In  Washington  who  has  been  capable  of 
giving  notice  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
"poisons  and  brutalizes  the  national  soul." 

The  foregoing  should  not  Induce  us  to 
think  that  the  spirited  Senator  Fulbrlght 
may  be  a  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  road 
for  the  liberation  of  the  masses.  Such  an 
interpretation  would  be  Incorrect.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  disagrees  with  the  methods  and 
procedures  which  the  Government  of  his 
country  Imposes  to  affirm  its  political  au- 
thority and  mJUtary  might.  He  calls  for  a 
change  in  foreign  policy  in  order  that  the 
United  States  may  fulflU  Its  role  by  setting 
an  example  as  the  civilized  leader  of  the 
world.  In  his  book  "The  Arrogance  of  Power" 
Fulbrlght,  in  selected  paragraphs,  states  the 
following:  ".  .  .  America  is  now  at  that  his- 
torical point  at  which  a  great  nation  is  In 
danger  of  losing  its  perspective  on  what 
exactly  Is  within  the  realm  of  its  power  and 
what  la  beyond  It.  Other  great  nations, 
reaching  this  critical  juncture,  have  aspired 
to  too  much,  and  by  overextension  of  effort 
have  declined  and  then  fallen.  Gradually  but 
unmistakably  America  Is  showing  signs  of 


that  arrogance  of  power  which  has  afflicted, 
weakened,  and  In  some  cases  destroyed  great 
nations  In  the  post.  In  so  doing  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  capacity  and  promise  as  a 
civilized  example  of  the  world.  The  measure 
of  our  falling  short  Is  the  measure  of  the 
patriot's  duty  of  dissent. 

Many  of  Senator  Fulbrlght's  colleagues 
certainly  do  not  share  his  criteria,  partic- 
ularly those  suicidal  war-hawks  who  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  end  once  and  for  all  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  These  supermen  ignore  the 
fact  tha.t  this  would  be  the  final  war.  In  any 
case,  what  is  evident  Is  that  the  veteran 
specialist  on  foreign  relations  put  his  finger 
on  the  sore  with  the  statements  he  made  at 
the  ABA  convention  in  Honolulu  on  Au- 
gust 7.  Fulbrlght  observed  that  two  wars 
were  involved:  One  Involving  a  "policy  of 
power"  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  other,  a  conflicting  search  for  "the  North 
American  soul"  In  the  streets  of  Newark  and 
Detroit.  He  pointed  out  that  neither  is  being 
won  and  that  "each  war  feeds  the  other." 
No  one  with  any  common  sense  can  accuse 
Fulbrlght  of  "defeatism".  His  courage  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  statements  against  the  mis- 
taken foreign  policy  of  his  coiuitry  proves 
the  contrary.  One  Is  dealing  with  a  militant 
man  who  struggles  for  the  trlxunph  of  peace. 
Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Dean  of  "The  John 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,"  wrote  in  the  preface  to  Fulbrlght's 
book:  "It  is  not  often  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  openly 
and  vigorously  opposed  his  President  on  a 
really  Important  foreign  policy  question.  In- 
deed, If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  with  the 
exception  of  Senator  Fulbrlght,  it  has  not 
been  done  since  the  end  of  World  War  IL 
But  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done  constitutes 
the  best  possible  guarantee  that  what  the 
Senator  fears  might  happen  to  our  country 
will  never  take  place." 

And  what  is  it  that  frightens  Fulbrlght? 
The  answer  is  found  In  his  books  as  follows: 
that  the  great  North  American  society  with 
all  Its  powers  and  riches  may  wither  away, 
the  fault  of  the  arrogance  of  i>ower.  Upon 
dramatically  pointing  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam "poisons  and  brutalizes  our  national 
life",  he  observed  that  one  of  the  results  was 
"the  Great  Society  has  been  converted  Into  a 
sick  society."  The  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  travel  around  the  world  and  en- 
counter an  echo  In  the  new  generations, 
especially  In  the  United  States.  Senator  Ful- 
brlght's severe  criticism  may  not  modify  the 
bellicose  policy  of  President  Johnson,  par- 
ticularly now,  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  government  In  Washington  Is  attempting 
to  Impose  new  taxes  on  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
resources  destined  for  the  war,  when  the 
military  chieftains  are  requesting  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  soldiers  for  Vietnam  and 
the  arms  Industrialists  advise  that  a  stop- 
page of  this  Industry  would  provoke  a  grave 
economic  contradltlon  of  unforeseeable  con- 
sequences; It  could  be  that  Fulbrlght  lec- 
tures In  a  dessert.  It  does  not  matter.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  the  Senator's  frank- 
ness signlfles  a  change  In  mentality  and 
attitude  as  noted  by  foreign  affairs  spe- 
cialists. Fulbrlght  now  represents  the  voice 
of  the  conscience  of  the  common  man  of  the 
United  States,  of  that  which  repudiates  war, 
interventlonlsm  and  preponderance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbrlght  has  to  his  credit  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing advised  on  time  that  defeat  on  both 
fronts  is  inevitable  if  the  government  does 
not  modify  its  present  policy.  Colored  people, 
discriminated  against  and  abandoned  to 
misfortune,  as  well  as  all  others  who  desire 
to  live  In  peace,  wllii  Justice  and  Uberty, 
wherever  they  may  be,  surely  will  support 
Fulbrlght  in  his  battle  against  the  arrogance 
of  power. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  STATE  CX)UNCIL,  JUN- 
IOR ORDER  UNITED  AMERICAN 
MECniANICS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
12,  1967,  the  North  Carolina  State  Coun- 
cil of  the  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics  adopted  certain  resolutions 
relating  to  the  desecration  of  our  flag, 
and  crime.  Since  these  resolutions  deal 
with  matters  of  national  Importance,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Flag  Law 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  that 

Whereas,  fifty  states  have  laws  against  the 
desecration  of  the  flag,  but  fall  to  enforce 
them;   and 

Whereas,  at  various  places  and  times  In  re- 
cent years  the  flag  was  desecrated;  and 

Whereas,  a  demonstration  occurred  last 
AprU  In  Central  Park.  New  York  City,  as 
100,000  viewed  the  burning  of  the  Flag,  but 
no  arrests  were  made;  and 

Whereas,  many  bills  have  been  introduced 
In  the  Congress  which  would  make  It  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment, to  burn  or  desecrate  the  flag,  but  are 
bottled  up  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; now  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  in  session  this  12th  day  of 
August,  1967,  in  High  Point,  N.C.  that  we 
advocate  speedy  action  by  the  Congress  on 
legislation  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  bum  or  desecrate  the  flag,  and  to 
provide  a  severe  penalty  therefore;   and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  given  wide  publicity  among  our  member- 
ship and  that  the  members  be  requested  to 
write  their  Senators  and  Representatives. 
James  E.  Mostelleb. 

J.    A.   PRrrCHETT. 

L.  T.  Keever. 
Approved : 

L.  T.  Keevek, 
Robert  Bbxtton, 
Ehncst  D.  Strickland, 
Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 


The  Control  or  Crime 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can MechEmics;  that 

Whereas,  we  are  advocates  of  Law  and 
Order,  and  view  with  grave  concern  the  soar- 
ing increases  in  crime,  especially  among  our 
3routh;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  best  deterrent 
to  crime  Is  punishment;  smd 

Whereas,  it  Is  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  law  that  our  police  forces  are  adequately 
well  trained  In  modern  techniques  of  detec- 
tion, apprehension  and  prevention  of  crime; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  our  police 
forces  possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sus- 
pects' right  under  our  Constitution  end 
Laws  pertaining  to  his  right  to  counsel,  a 
speedy  trial  and  rehabUitatlon;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  essential  that  there  be  a 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  police  de- 
partments, law  enforcement  officials  and 
communities  to  achieve  such  ends;  and 

Whereas,  we  beUeve  that  this  primary  pur- 
pose of  law  enforcement  is  the  protection  of 
the  society  against  the  criminal,  and  not  the 
criminal  against  society;  now  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Amert- 
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can  Mechanics,  in  sesiion  assembled  this  12th 
day  of  August.  1967,  at  High  Point,  N.C..  that 
all  our  members  be  requested  to  lend  their 
cooperation  to  all  law-enlorclng  agencies  to 
combat  crime,  guide  youth  and  educate 
youth  In  the  arts  of  good  citizenship;  and 

Be   It   further   resolved    that   wide-spread 
publicity  be  given  to  this  Resolution, 

J.    A.    PRlrCHETl, 

James    E.    Mostellek, 
L.  T,  Keeveb, 
Approved : 

ROBEKT    BRUTON, 

Sknest     D,     Strickland, 
L.  T.  Keevzk, 

Good  of  the  Order  Committee. 
Attest. 

Forrest    G.    Shearin, 

State  Secretary. 


PREMATURE       CRITICISM       OF 
ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  10 
days  ago  I  commented  on  the  premature 
criticism  leveled  at  the  elections  In  South, 
Vietnam.  I  pointed  out  that  for  the  first " 
time  In  their  history,  the  people  of  that 
small  country  woiild  be  free  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballots  In  secret.  Not 
only  will  they  be  choosing  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President,  they  will  also  be 
selecting  the  60  members  of  their  new 
Government's  Senate. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  in  our  own 
United  States,  we  have  been  enjoying 
free  elections  for  more  than  150  years: 
and  that,  even  here,  our  elections  have 
not  been  above  criticism.  It  scarcely 
seemed  fair  that  we  should  condemn  the 
South  Vietnamese  while  we.  ourselves, 
were  far  from  perfect. 

An  Interesting  column  on  this  subject, 
written  by  the  highly  respected  editor, 
Ralph  McGlll,  was  published  in  last 
Saturday's  Washington  Evening  Star,  I 
wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr,  McGill's  column,  entitled  "Not  a 
Very  Wholesome  Display,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Not  a  Vert  Whou:some  Display 
(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

At  least  some  of  the  United  States  senators 
and  congressmen  bemoaning  the  almost  cer- 
tain "shenanigans"  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
election  got  into  Congress  on  campaigns  that 
were  far  short  of  the  hound's  tooth  tradi- 
tional cleanliness. 

Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the  ex- 
cesses of  critical  approaches  to  the  entire 
problem  of  Vietnam,  with  its  many  ancient 
and  corroded  complexities,  than  the  hypo- 
critical demands  of  some  of  the  critics,  in- 
cluding those  In  our  own  Congress,  that  the 
elections  be  "pure  democracy,"  They  won't 
be.  This  is  the  first  one  in  a  country  whoUy 
unused,  by  history,  tradition  or  custom,  to 
representative  elections. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  a  people  In  40 
provinces  set  up  by  the  French  to  make 
colonial  administration  easier.  The  provinces 
had  chiefs  to  whom  village  chiefs  reported 
with  taxes  and  with  corrupted  cutbacks  and 
graft,  Saigon  was  hated  as  a  city  that  "took 
but  never  gave,"  The  French  colonial  govem- 
laent  made  the  provinces  semi-autonomous 
and  encouraged  them  to  suspect  and  feel 
hostUlty  toward  each  other.  This  made 
Saigon's  rule  easier. 

Nor  does  this  historic  division  make  any 
easier  the  slow  road  to  learning  democr&tlo 


processes.  That  congressman  in  Washington 
should  be  demanding  "clean"  elections  in  a 
country  which  in  past  generations  developed 
a  reputation  for  crooked,  stolen,  maneuvered 
elections  is  not  a  \ery  wholesome  perform- 
ance. 

Andrew  Jackson  almost  came  to  the  point 
of  loading  his  pistol  and  going  out  after 
those  who  thefted  tlie  presidency  from  him 
in  1825.  John  Quincy  Adams  bought  it — the 
House  then  being  the  arbiter.  Adams  won 
by  a  margin  of  one  state.  On  his  death  bed, 
when  a  minister  asked  Jackson  if  he  had  any 
regrets  to  reveal,  he  said  there  were  two.  The 
minister  bent  low  to  hear  the  repentant 
words.  Old  Hickory  said  he  regretted  he 
hadn't  shot  Henry  Clay  and  hung  John  C. 
Calhoun.  (Calhoun  had  sought  to  divide  the 
union,  but  had  backed  down  before  Jackson's 
stem  eye  and  decisions.) 

A  nation  that  gave  the  world  of  democ- 
racy the  steal  and  smell  of  the  Hayes-Tilden 
election  of  1876  can  hardly  be  raising  pious 
hands  in  protest  to  the  first  election  in  Viet- 
nam. There  will  be  corruption  and  sharp 
practices  in  the  election.  Common  sense 
should  let  us  know  It  will  be  just  splendid  If 
there  Is  a  minimum  of  such  practices. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  the  days  when 
the  railroad  lobbies  literally  ran  the  country 
and  the  Congress — electing  senators,  gover- 
nors, and  presidents.  Has  Saigon  asked  about 
the  historic  smoke-fiiled  room  whose  oc- 
cupants came  up  with  Warren  O,  Harding? 
Turn  to  the  chapter  In  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son's  "History  of  the  American  People," 
titled  "The  Glided  Age,"  and  read  as  follows: 
Until  Amendment  XVII  .  ,  ,  United  States 
senators  were  chosen  by  state  legislatures, 
and  it  was  much  cheaper  to  "buy"  members 
than  to  cultivate  the  whole  electorate.  Conse- 
quently, few  members  reached  the  Senate 
without  financial  support  from  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  "Interests"  such  as  railroading, 
oil,  textiles.  Iron  and  steel,  mining  and  sugar 
refining.  There  was  a  known  Identified  power 
group  that  "ran  America,"  They  made  and 
unmade  presidents.  All  became  rich,  some 
were  gentlemen,  some  were  not. 

Our  political  history  is  filled  with  the 
names  of  bosses  and  corruption.  The  corrupt 
manipulation  of  President  U,  S,  Grant  was 
one  of  the  major  examples. 

Against  such  a  background,  to  have  the 
Vietnam  peace  cult  lobby  and  the  senators 
and  congressmen  holding  up  pious  hands  and 
demanding  that  Vietnam  give  us  piire.  clean 
democracy  in  its  first  election  is  enough  to 
make  a  buzzard  gag. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  MIDEAST 
WATER  PLAN 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  on  August 
14.  1967,  I  submitted  Senate  Resolution 
155,  a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  in  support  of  the  Eisenhower 
plan  for  achieving  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East, 

This  bold  and  imaginative  plan,  devel- 
oped originally  by  Adm,  Lewis  L,  Strauss, 
envisions  the  construction  of  three  tre- 
mendous nuclear  reactors  which  will 
transform  sea  water  to  fresh  water.  The 
availability  of  large  amounts  of  fresh 
water  in  the  Middle  East  will  thereby  re- 
lieve the  chronic  shortages  of  food  and 
jobs  which  exist  both  in  Arab  and  Israeli 
lands. 

During  the  past  week  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  columnists  have  joined 
In  recommending  bipartisan  support  for 
this  project,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  recent  articles 
published  in  the  Cliristian  Science  Mon- 
itor, the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer,  and  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
PS  follows: 
(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

Aug.  27,  19671 

A  Bold,  Imaginative  Desalinization  Project 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  wandered  upstairs 
to  the  Press  Gallery  a  few  days  ago,  took  his 
regular  perch  on  a  battered  old  table,  spun 
off  a  couple  of  Jokes,  and  then  got  down  to 
serious  business.  He  had  just  come  from  the 
weekly  Republican  Policy  Luncheon,  where 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  Strauss- 
Eisenhower  proposal  for  desalinization  plants 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Senate  Minority 
Leader  was  completely  sold. 

"This  idee,"  he  said  emphatically,  "U  not 
going  to  die." 

Once  he  gets  his  teeth  in  a  proposition, 
Dlrksen  is  a  bulldog.  His  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  this  bold  and  imaginative  proposal 
could  be  Just  what  is  needed  to  capture  the 
attention  of  a  preoccupied  White  House.  The 
plan  may  not  be  technologically  feasible — a 
number  of  massive  engineering  questions  re- 
main to  l>€  answered — but  it  contains  so 
many  attractive  elements  that  it  surely  de- 
serves prompt  consideration  at  the  highest 
levels. 

The  Idea  had  its  genesis  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  when  Elsenhower  reacted  with 
shock  and  dismay  to  the  terrible  sickness 
he  came  to  recognize  in  the  Mideast,  The 
hostility  of  Arab  for  Israeli,  rooted  in  ancient 
antagonisms,  was  fiowerlng  in  bitter  prob- 
lems of  water,  food,  and  economic  disloca- 
tion. Through  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
post-Suez  period,  Elsenhower  urged  an  inter- 
national attack  on  these  needs. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  The  idea  of  enormous 
desalinization  plants  stayed  alive,  however, 
and  meanwhile  technology  of  nuclear  power 
moved  rapidly  ahead.  Following  the  June 
blow-up  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations, 
Elsenhower  got  together  with  his  old  friend 
Lewis  Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Admiral  Strauss, 
now  71,  ultimately  will  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  this  genera- 
tion— a  man  of  vision,  wisdom,  kindness,  and 
immense  executive  ability.  He  came  up  with 
the  proposal  that  has  captivated  not  only 
Senator  Dlrksen  but  also  many  others, 

"ITie  proposition,  in  brief,  is  to  bring  into 
being  a  corporation  fashioned  along  the  lines 
of  Comsat,  Its  original  capitalization  of 
perhaps  $200  million  would  be  derived  half 
from  the  United  States  Government,  half 
from  other  governments  and  from  private 
capital.  The  corporation  would  undertake 
to  build  three  dual  purpose  plants  In  the 
Mideast.  These  nuclear  generating  facilities 
would  produce  immense  blocs  of  electric 
power;  more  significantly,  they  would  con- 
vert sea  water  into  fresh  water  In  volumes 
never  before  contemplated.  The  first  of  them 
would  produce  as  much  as  450  million  gal- 
lons a  day,  more  than  the  combined  flow 
of  the  three  main  tributaries  of  the  Jordan 
River. 

Under  the  Strauss-Eisenhower  plan,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  would 
operate  the  plants  in  the  corporation's  be- 
half. This  would  provide  a  neutral,  third- 
party  supervision,  aloof  from  Arab-Israeli 
hostility.  Such  an  arrangement  also  would 
tend  to  disarm  critics  of  American  "exploita- 
tion" in  the  area. 

To  be  sure,  as  Admiral  Strauss  acknowl- 
edges, the  construction  and  operation  of 
these  plants  would  not  settle  boimdary  dis- 
putes or  resolve  other  acute  Issues,  At  the 
same  time,  the  project  would  provide  useful 
work  for  thousands  of  refugees;  it  could 
create  vast  opportunities  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment; most  important,  the  desalinated 
water  could  produce  food  on  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  arid  land. 

Is  it  all  feasible?  Maybe  yes;  maybe  no. 
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The  United  States  Is  Just  now  embarking  in 
California  upon  the  first  such  dual  purpose 
plant  ever  designed  for  a  significant  volume 
of  pure  water.  No  one  can  say  positively  what 
Its  costs  of  operation  vrtll  be — probably  much 
too  high  for  purposes  of  irrigation — but  ex- 
perience with  nuclear  power  suggests  that 
the  costs  will  come  down  fast.  By  the  time 
a  Mideast  corporation  could  get  organized, 
many  of  the  engineering  questions  may  be 
answered. 

These  reservations  to  one  side,  the  pro- 
posal has  great  merit.  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
B^Tenn.,  anticipating  the  support  of  his  emi- 
nent father-in-law,  on  August  14  offered  a 
resolution  backing  the  plan.  It  deserves  the 
Senate's  early  and  earnest  consideration, 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  26, 
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Watering  Mideast  To  Produce  Peace 

(By  Joseph  C.  Goulden) 

Washington,  August  25. — Admiral  Lewis 
Strauss'  Mideast  peace  plan,  keyed  to  joint 
Arab-Israeli  work  on  a  water  project,  is  sud- 
denly plclung  up  strong  support  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Senate. 

Sens.  Mike  Mansfield  and  Everett  Dlrksen, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders,  are 
supporting  a  "Sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution 
requesting  President  Johnson  to  pursue  the 
plan. 

The  White  House,  in  turn,  has  written  Sen. 
Howard  Baker  (R.,  Tenn.),  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  that  it  thinks  highly  of  the  Strauss 
proposal  and  hopes  it  can  do  something  con- 
crete in  the  near  future. 

The  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
has  seized  upon  the  idea  as  a  mechanism 
through  which  stable  and  durable  peace  could 
be  found  in  the  Mideast.  The  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Dlrksen.  intends  to  do  some  missionary 
work  on  its  behalf  with  the  President. 

Admiral  Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  proposes  the 
construction  of  three  nuclear-powered  desal- 
inization plants  in  the  Mideast — one  in  Israel, 
the  other  two  in  Arab  nations. 

F^esh  water  produced  by  the  plants  would 
irrigate  now-arid  desert  lands  and  n^ake  fer- 
tile an  area  the  size  of  California.  /Crab  ref- 
ugees would  furnish  the  labor  for  the  proj- 
ect, then  work  in  industrial  plants  which 
would  be  built  in  the  reclaimed  territory. 

Strauss  proposes  that  the  project  be  run 
by  an  International  corporation  similar  in 
structure  to  that  which  operates  the  U.S. 
communications  satellite  system.  Now  in 
the  Investment  business  here.  Strauss  fore- 
sees no  difficulty  in  marketing  bonds  and 
debentures  to  finance  construction  of  the 
plants,  and  says  the  corporation  ultimately 
would  be  self-supporting, 

Arabs  and  Israelis  would  be  expected  to 
curb  their  hatreds  and  share  control  of  the 
water.  Who  knows?  ask  Strauss,  They  might 
even  become  friends. 

Senator  Baker's  office  says  response  to  his 
resolution,  was  surprisingly  swift,  favorable 
and  bipartisan.  As  of  last  count.  15  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  a  handful  of  Democrats 
bad  asked  to  be  co-sponsors. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  does  decide  to  go  ahead 
with  the  plan — even  if  in  modified  form  and 
with  different  attribution — it  would  help  him 
politically  on  two  counts: 

1.  Former  F*resldent  Bsenhower  is  perhaps 
even  more  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  than 
its  author;  indeed,  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  Strauss  took  it  to  the  White  House.  And 
the  President  does  what  he  can  to  keep  the 
former  President  happy. 

2.  Senator  Dlrksen  would  like  (A)  the  Sen- 
ate to  show  initiative  in  foreign  pwlicy;  and 
(B)  the  Republicans  to  have  credit  for  a 
constructive  solution  of  a  situation  that  in 
some  ways  is  more  complex  than  Vietnam. 

(Senator  Baker,  incidentally,  is  Dlrksen 's 
son-in-law.)  The  President  also  likes  to  keep 
Senator  Dlrksen  happy. 


Mr.  Johnson  has  been  water-happy  since 
his  early  Congressional  days — his  ad  lib 
speech  on  the  wonders  of  the  Colorado  River 
dam  system  in  central  Texas  runs  one  hour 
and  13  minutes,  and  Is  the  most  lyrical  in 
his  repertoire. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  visitor  this 
week— the  Shah  of  Iran — who  had  telling 
testimony  on  what  water  can  mean  to  the 
Mideast. 

In  1956  Iran  hired  David  Llllenthal,  also 
a  former  AEG  chairman,  to  help  develop  its 
Illinois-sized  Khuzestan  region — once  a 
granary,  then  a  sun-seared  Appalachla. 
Through  one  dam  Iran  Increased  agricultural 
productivity  2V2  times;  2000  farmers  are 
settled  on  50,000  newly  Irrigated  acres,  and 
more  is  to  come. 

Significantly,  David  Llllenthal  was  at  the 
White  House  at  least  twice  this  week. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  25,  1967] 

Eisenhower  Proposal:  Desalting  Pushed  as 

Mideast  Pe.ace  Key 

(by  Godfrey  Sperling  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  Eisenhower  plan  for 
cooling  Middle  East  tensions  is — behind  the 
scenes — making   impressive    headway. 

The  plan,  roughly,  calls  for  the  building 
of  three  very  large  nuclear  desalting  plants 
in  the  Middle  East  as  a  means  of  providing 
tremendous  quantities  of  water  to  both 
Israel   and   the   Arab   countries. 

President  Johnson  has  been  conferring  by 
telephone  with  former  President  Eisen- 
hower on  the  plan,  conceived  by  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower and  worked  out  in  detail  by  Admiral 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Thus,  the  presidential  initiative  required 
to  carry  the  plan  forward  seems  to  be  in 
the  making. 

matter  op  timing 

Further,  presidential  Interest  in  the  plan 
has  been  conveyed  to  Sen,  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr,  (R)  of  Tennessee  who,  in  turn,  is 
Initiating  legislation  to  get  the  project  mov- 
ing. 

Senator  Baker  has  written  President  John- 
son about  his  Intention  to  push  legislation 
for  the  plants  In  the  Senate.  He  made  the 
point  that  the  bill  would  be  bipartisan  in 
sponsorship. 

On  Aug.  23  the  Senator  received  a  reply 
from  the  President  saying  that  he  "was 
considering"  the  plan  and  that  it  now  was 
a  "matter  of  timing"  in  terms  of  the  diplo- 
matic steps  that  the  administration  would 
have  to  initiate. 

The  desalting  plants,  as  envisioned,  would 
result  in: 

1.  New  jobs  for  many  refugees. 

2.  An  enormous  Increase  in  the  agricul- 
tural produotlvlty  of  existing  wastelands. 

3.  A  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
the   Israeli   and  Arab  governments. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  finding  that  If 
sufficient  quantities  of  fresh  water  can  be 
furnished  to  the  arid  lands  of  the  Middle 
East,  chronic  food  shortages  can  be  ended 
and  meaningful  work  for  residents  and  ref- 
ugees can  be  made  available. 

LTTRE    TO    INDUSTRT 

Admiral  Strauss'  vast  experience  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  led  him  to 
conclude  that  three  very  large  desalting 
plants  are  both  technically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically attractive  as  the  means  to  pro- 
vide the  great  quar.'-ities  of  fresh  water  the 
plan  envisions. 

Two  of  the  installations  would  be  located 
at  appropriate  points  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Israel  and  a  smaller  one  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  in  either 
Jordan  or  Israel. 

The  first  plant  would  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce daily  the  equivalent  of  some  450  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fresh  water — more  than  the 


combined  flow  of  the  three  main  tributaries 
which  make  up  the  Jordan  River. 

This  plant  would  also  produce  an  amount 
of  power  which,  though  in  excess  of  the 
present  needs  of  the  area,  would  attract  in- 
dustry and  would  be  used  to  pump  the  fresh 
water  into  the  water-starved  areas  of  Israel, 
Jordan,  and  other  Arab  countries — perhaps 
even  Including  part  of  Egvpt  east  of  the  Nile 
Valley. 

Operation  of  the  plants  would  be  made  the 
responsibility  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  of  which  each  of  the  major 
belligerents,  fortunately.  Is  a  member. 

To  finance  the  project.  Admiral  Strauss 
proposes  that  a  corporation  be  formed  with 
a  charter  resembling  that  of  Comsat,  with 
the  government  subscribing  to  half  of  the 
stock,  the  balance  to  be  offered  for  public 
subscription  in  the  security  markets  of  the 
world. 


HEW  GRAPPLES  WITH  PPBS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  25,  1965,  President  Johnson  ini- 
tiated a  planning  programing-budget- 
ing  system — PPBS — throughout  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  similar  to  that  introduced 
in  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  in  1961.  At 
its  core.  PPBS  is  an  effort  to  lend  a  new 
degree  of  sophistication  to  governmental 
decisionmaking. 
It  is— 

In  the  words  of  William  Gorham,  the 
policymaker  most  directly  responsible  for 
introducing  PPBS  into  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
a  framework  for  planning — a  way  of  organiz- 
ing Information  and  analysis  in  a  systematic 
fashion  so  that  the  consequences  of  particu- 
lar choices  can  be  seen  as  clearly  as  possible. 

From  its  inception  as  a  tool  of  analysis. 
PPBS  has  been  highly  controversial.  Its 
critics  have  depicted  it  as  a  radicaJ  de- 
parture in  our  decisionmaking  process, 
resulting  from  the  influx  of  a  new  breed 
of  government  planners  committed  to 
the  virtues  of  computerized  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Many  proponents  have  voiced 
an  equally  overblown  evaluation  of  the 
system,  misreading  the  institutional  and 
historical  context  in  which  it  must  op- 
erate and  overjudging  its  inherent 
efficacy. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes 
lies  the  emerging  truth  about  PPBS. 
Elizabeth  B.  Drew,  in  an  article  entitled 
"HEW  Grapples  With  PPBS,"  published 
in  the  current  edition  of  the  Public  In- 
terest, makes  an  excellent  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  growing  effort 
to  evaluate  and  understand  PPBS.  Mrs. 
Drew  has  examined  the  four  PPB  stud- 
ies completed  by  HEW  last  year,  and 
her  lucid  precis  of  their  conclusions  and 
the  resultant  budgetary  and  program 
recommendations  of  HEW  planners  is 
fascinating.  Of  equal  importance,  I 
think,  are  Mrs.  Drew's  instructive  obser- 
vations about  the  internal  revision  of 
original  estimates  of  what  PPBS  can 
accomplish  engendered  by  the  HEIW  ex- 
periences of  recent  months. 

In  Mrs.  Drew's  words: 

The  generally  Inadequate  information  on 
wljlch  to  base  a  program-planning  study  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  has  led  to  revised 
estimates  of  what  PPB  can  accomplish,  at 
least  in  the  near  term.  Program  planners 
now  also  have  a  heightened  appreciation  of 
the  unmeasurable,  and  of  the  limitations  on 
their  ability  to  establish  honest  measures  of 
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oommensaimblllty  between  programs.  And 
any  llluslona — Bophlstlc»ted  progniu  plan- 
ners were  leae  nuoeptlble  to  these  than  were 
outsiders — that  PFB  would  sweep  before  It 
defenslTS  bureaucracies  or  powerful  client 
groups  or  cynical  politics  should  be  fairly 
given  up  by  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  Indi- 
cated my  own  interest  In  the  question  of 
systematic  program  evaluation  and  the 
problems  of  priorities  based  on  such 
judgments.  Elarlier  this  year,  I  Introduced 
the  Pull  Opportimlty  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act,  8.  843.  in  an  effort  to 
highlight  these  efforts,  to  facilitate  them 
and  to  give  them  greater  visibility,  and 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  the 
Congress  and  the  public  in  the  attempt 
to  give  greater  sophistication  to  program 
planning. 

I  commend  Elizabeth  Drew  for  the  con- 
tribution her  article  will  make  to  this 
effort,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW  Grapples  With  PPBS 
(By   Elizabeth   B.   Drew) 

As  Interesting  as  watching  what  happens 
to  government  when  confronted  with  pro- 
gram planning  Is  observing  what  happens  to 
program  planning  when  confronted  with  gov- 
erimient.  In  August  1965.  President  Johnson 
called  a  breakfast  meeting  of  his  Cabinet  of- 
fice™ and  Informed  them  that  he  was  order- 
ing a  Plannlng-Programlng-Budgetlng  Sys- 
tem <PPBS),  wtUch  had  shown  promising  re- 
sults In  the  Pentagon,  installed  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Executive  Branch.  Inquiring 
reporters  were  told  by  government  officials 
that  shortly  we  could  establish  the  relative 
pay-offs  of,  say,  building  a  dam  in  Florida, 
or  Improving  Indian  schools,  or  eradicating 
syphilis.  Henry  Rowen,  formerly  of  the 
Pentagon  and  now  president  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  was  Installed  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Bureau,  whence  he  dis- 
patched skilled  program  planners  throughout 
the  nervous  and  dubious  government  agen- 
cies. Two  years  and  several  attempts  at  PPBS 
studies  later,  the  moot  thoughtful  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  are  arriving  at  a  consid- 
erably narrower — though  probably  no  less 
significant — definition  of  the  possible,  and  of 
where  PPB'a  most  valuable  contributions 
might  lie. 

How  well  PPB  has  worked,  agency  by  agen- 
cy, has  depended  more  than  anything  on  how 
seriously  the  man  at  the  top  has  taken  It, 
how  hard  he  worked  to  attract  good  people 
to  do  the  job,  how  much  he  lent  his  author- 
ity to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  hard 
analysis.  Impartial  and  Informed  judges  give 
the  DepckTtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  highest  marks.  This  makes 
HBWs  experience  with  program  planning  all 
the  more  illuminating.  The  Public  Interest 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
HEW's  first  PPB  studies.  They  provide  the 
best  and  most  Interesting  Indicators  around 
of  the  state  of  the  art. 

HEW  last  year  completed  four  PPB  studies: 
(1)  of  selected  disease  control  programs- 
motor  vehicle  and  passenger  Injury  preven- 
tion programs,  cancer,  arthritis,  syphilis,  and 
tuberculosis:  (2)  of  "himian  Investment" 
programs — vocational  rehabilitation,  ad\ilt 
basic  education,  work-experience  and  Gain- 
ing, vocational  education,  and  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
(3)  of  possible  programs  for  improving 
maternal  and  child  health  care;  and  (4)  of 
potentials  for  Improving  Income  mainte- 
nance—through social  security  Increaass. 
larger  welfare  programs,  or  a  negative  Incoioe 


tax.  These  subjects  were  choeen  for  the  first 
studies  simply  because  they  seemed  to  be 
Important,  and  they  t^ppeared  at  the  outset 
to  be  amenable  to  some  kind  of  analysis: 
and  these  rather  arbitrary  criteria  had  to 
be  settled  for  because  of  the  pressures  of 
time. 

Serious  discussion  between  the  agencies 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  on  the  following 
year's  budget  begins  In  the  late  siuzuner; 
therefore  any  agency  analysis  of  its  own  pro- 
grams and  proposals  must  be  well  in  hand 
by  then;  therefore  sophisticated  and  com- 
plicated analysis  such  as  PPB  should  prob- 
ably begin  late  In  the  preceding  year.  Yet 
HEW's  program  planning  operation,  under 
Assistant  Secretary  William  Gorham,  was  not 
fully  staffed  and  ready  to  plunge  In  until 
May  of  1966.  Gorham'a  staff  was  forced  to 
select.  In  fact  it  selected  five  areas  of  study, 
but  the  fifth,  comparing  programs  to  aid 
higher  education,  foundered  on  an  aston- 
ishing lack  of  basic  information. 

The  generally  inadequate  Information  on 
which  to  base  a  program  planning  study  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  has  led  to  revised 
estimates  of  what  PPB  can  accomplish,  at 
least  In  the  near  term.  I*rogram  planners  now 
also  have  a  heightened  appreciation  of  the 
unmeasurable,  and  of  the  limitations  on 
their  ability  to  establish  honest  measures  of 
conmiensurability  between  programs.  And 
any  illusions — sophisticated  program  plan- 
ners were  less  susceptible  to  these  than  were 
outsiders — that  PPB  would  sweep  before  It 
defensive  bureaucracies  or  powerful  client 
groups  or  cynical  politics  should  be  fairly 
g^ven  up  by  now.  Finally,  hosts  of  civil  serv- 
ants will  not  think  better  Just  because  a 
few  people  think  it  would  be  nice  If  they 
would.  But  gearing  tighter  thinking — which 
is  essentially  all  PPB  is — into  the  budget 
system  helps,  because  the  budget  la  power. 

A    LACK   OF    INFORMATION 

Those  who  picture  Washington  as  one 
mass  of  files  and  computers  containing 
more  Information  than  they  would  like 
will  be  comforted  by  the  experiences  of  pro- 
gram-planners in  attempting  to  evaluate  on- 
going programs.  Whatever  the  files  and  com- 
puters do  contain,  there  Is  preciovis  little  in 
them  about  how  many  and  whom  the  pro- 
grams are  reaching,  and  whether  they  are 
doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  If  the 
purpose  of  an  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram Is  to  teach  people  how  to  read  and 
write,  the  Office  of  Education  might  reason- 
ably be  exfjected  to  know  how  many  people 
thereby  actually  learned  how  to  read  and 
write,  but  It  does  not.  The  higher  education 
study  was  delayed  because  there  simply  was 
too  little  Information  about  who  was  re- 
ceiving federal  scholarships,  or  what  hap- 
pened to  all  those  who  had  been  receiving 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  since 
1958.  Did  they  finish  college?  Did  it  affect 
their  subsequent  careers?  No  answers.  The 
Public  Health  Service  might  be  expected  to 
know  whether  Its  various  health  services  are 
in  fact  making  people  healthier,  but  it  does 
not.  The  study  of  disease  control  was  to  have 
encompassed  more  diseases,  but  so  little  was 
known  about  the  effective  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  heart  disease  that  these  com- 
ponents had  to  be  dropped.  Those  working 
on  the  Income  maintenance  study  found 
that  the  Welfare  Administration  coiHd  not 
tell  them  very  much  about  the  public  as- 
sistance caseload — who  was  on  welfare, 
where  did  they  come  from,  why  were  they 
on  It,  what  they  needed  in  order  to  get  off. 

These  simple  statistical  gaps  are  Inexplic- 
able, and  in  time  they  should  be  filled.  More 
difficult  to  cope  with  are  the  quantitative 
and  behavioral  factors  which  must  be  part 
of  many  PPB  formulations,  yet  for  which 
there  is  no  informational  basis.  The  authors 
of  the  study  on  Income  maintenance,  for 
eouunple,  pointed  out  that  they  could  find 


no  "supportable  answers"  to  the  fcnowlng 
questions : 

"What  wUI  be  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion of  recipients  with  an  earned  income 
exemption  under  Public  Assistance? 

"How  will  the  p)oor  react  to  negative  In- 
come tax  plans?  How  will  the  near-poor 
react? 

"What  t3rpe  of  expendltmres  wiU  the  poor 
make  with  Increased  Income? 

"How  will  Improvements  in  Income  affect 
the  educational  attainment  of  children  of  the 
poor? 

"Although  answers  to  these  questions  will 
always  contain  a  speculative  element,  they 
can  hardly  be  raised  without  better  data." 
Obviously,  the  lack  of  such  data  limits  the 
usefulness  of  any  study  of  proposals  for  rais- 
ing the  Income  level  of  the  poor. 

The  study  of  disease  control  was  similarly, 
but  somewhat  more  surprisingly,  beset  by 
quandaries  about  what  assvimptions  could  be 
made.  There  is  not  even  material,  as  WUliam 
Gorham  points  out.  to  make  a  documentable 
argument  that  people  who  receive  regular 
medical  attention  are  healthier  than  those 
who  do  not!  It  is  known  that  the  wealthier 
are  healthier  than  the  poor,  but  how  much 
this  has  to  do  with  doctors,  and  how  much 
with  characteristics  of  the  entire  environ- 
ment, no  one  can  honestly  say.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  the  medical  input  is  a 
relatively  small  one.  Moreover,  doctors  do  not 
think  quantitatively;  the  program  planners 
found  that  their  frame  of  reference  of  "prev- 
alence" and  "probabilities"  and  "pay-offs" 
was  alien  to  the  medical  experts.  The  disease 
control  paper  Is.  therefore,  heavily  dependent 
upon  what  are  at  best  educated  guesses. 

Finally,  the  limits  on  the  Information 
available  to  the  program  planners  restricted 
the  ability  of  the  studies  to  shed  light  on  the 
most  effective  route  to  even  narrowly  de- 
fined goals.  Having  given  up  on  the  Idea  of 
comparing  the  relative  pay-offs  Involved  in 
helping  the  elderly  or  drop-outs.  In  curing 
cancer  or  Improving  the  teaching  of  math, 
HEW's  program  planners  directed  their  first 
studies  to  "subobjectlves"  simply  defined: 
saving  lives,  raising  future  earnings,  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  children.  Yet  the  disease 
control  study  can  only  discuss  the  relative 
effectiveness  In  saving  lives  of  five  disease 
control  programs  on  which  there  was  suffi- 
cient information,  omitting  such  prevalent 
or  lethal  illnesses  as  heart  and  kidney  dis- 
ease, or  emphysema.  The  hiunan  Investment 
study  Is  Informative  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
goes  only  as  far  as  HEW's  outer  walls,  ex- 
cluding Information  on  such  relevant  pro- 
grams as  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing, run  by  the  Labor  Department,  or  the  Job 
Corps,  run  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. (Even  if  there  were  inter-depart- 
mental PPB,  Labor  and  OEO  have  not  yet 
gathered  data  entirely  comparable  to 
HEW's.) 

Some  of  the  studies  are  more  conscien- 
tious than  are  others  about  pointing  out 
assumptions  which  are  only  guesses.  There 
are.  in  fact,  wide  variations  In  the  styles 
of  HEW's  PPB  papers.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
not  entries  in  any  literary  competition, 
though  their  general  style  level  la  higher 
than  that  of  many,  many  government  docu- 
ments. The  paper  on  human  Investment  is 
well  organized  and  clearly  stated.  But  others 
at  times  reach  levels  of  near-unlntelllgibll- 
Ity: 

"The  basis  for  estimating  economic  bene- 
fits is  a  comparison  of  the  program  alterna- 
tives to  syphilis  In  an  uncontrolled  situation, 
this  provides  an  analyses  [sic]  of  the  basic 
program.  This  is  not  a  very  real  alterna- 
tive since  It  Is  unlikely  that  syphilis  will 
ever  become  an  uncontrolled  disease,  until 
It  Is  erradicated  [sic]  world-wide.  (Disease 
Control)" 

Some  belabor  the  obvious,  are  super- 
repetitive  (we  shall  discuss  ...  we  are  dis- 
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cussing  .  .  we  have  just  discussed),  are  lit- 
tered with  references  to  arcane  studies,  leave 
the  reader  to  find  the  page  which  explains 
the  chart,  and  serve  up  those  vague  euphe- 
misms at  which  bureaucrats  specialize.  My 
favorite  Is  in  a  section  on  family  planning, 
which  refers  to  "teen-age  girls  and  low-in- 
come women  with  3  or  more  children"  as 
"high-risk  groups."  Finally,  and  most  dis- 
concertingly, some  of  the  figures  in  the 
charts  on  benefit-cost  ratios  have  been 
afflicted  with  typographical  errors.  (HEW  has 
supplied  corrected  figures  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article.) 

THE    ECONOMICS    OP    DISEASE    CONTROL 

Despite  its  weaknesses,  the  disease  con- 
trol study  is  an  Interesting  example  of  sim- 
ple cost-effectiveness  techniques  applied  to 
a  set  of  programs,  resulting  In  better  infor- 
mation about  the  pay-offs  of  current  pro- 
grams and  of  selected  alternatives,  about 
which  programs  are  ready  for  broader  appli- 
cation and  which  need  more  controlled  ex- 
perimentation, and  about  the  relative  pay- 
offs of  programs  involving  different  kinds  of 
diseases — i.e.,  their  commensurablllty.  Thus 
the  relative  priority  of  spending  money  as 
between  the  diseases  could  be  established. 
For  all  of  its  gaps,  the  study,  say  its  authors, 
provides  "a  basis  for  choice  and  decision 
that  was  unavailable  previously." 

The  first  step  is  to  define  the  objectives 
of  the  programs.  The  purposes  of  HEW's 
disease  control  programs  "are  aimed  at  as- 
sisting state  and  community  organizations 
in  the  development,  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  activities  to  prevent  disease  and 
injury  or  to  minimize  the  health  effects 
through  better  diagnosis  and  care." 

"Programs  may  achieve  objectives  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (a)  demonstrate  and  test  the 
application  of  scientific  advances  to  patient 
care,  (b)  provide  for  additional  case  finding 
personnel,  (c)  provide  training  for  health 
personnel  in  patient  care,  and  technical  pro- 
cedures, (d)  Improve  the  quality  and  cover- 
age of  medical  practice." 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  available 
data,  however,  for  the  purp>oses  of  the  study 
the  objective  was  held  to  be  simply  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  deaths  as  a  result 
of  the  disease  or  a  reduction  of  its  morbidity. 
The  five  disease  areas  included  in  the  study — 
injury  from  motor  vehicle  accidents,  cancer, 
arthritis,  syphilis,  tuberculosis — are  all  either 
diseases  that  still  are  health  problems  al- 
though technology  exists  for  effective  con- 
trol, or  where  technology  Is  In  early  devel- 
opmental stages  or  non-existent. 

The  technology  for  effectively  controlling 


tuberculosis  and  syphilis  is  available.  The 
technology  for  effective  control  of  specific 
cancer  sites  "has  only  recently  become  avail- 
able and  in  most  cases  is  still  under  develop- 
ment." "Arthritis,"  quoting  the  study  again, 
"includes  a  number  of  specific  diseases  where 
knowledge  does  not  exist  to  permit  preven- 
tion, control  or  even  effective  amelioration 
of  crippling  and/or  disabling  symptoms  in 
a  large  number  of  patients.  The  limited 
knowledge  that  is  available  is  not  widely 
disseminated  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  estimated  10  to  13  million  people  suffer- 
ing from  arthritis  have  access  to  good  qual- 
ity diagnosis  and  care.  The  federal  concern 
here  is  to  assure  that  more  people  receive 
better  care."  through  demonstration  proj- 
ects, training  of  physicians  and  technicians, 
and  developing  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
only  begun  to  concern  itself  with  the  prob- 
lem of  motor  vehicle  injuries.  "The  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem,"  the  study  points 
out,  "would  Indicate  a  major  interest  for 
all  health  agencies." 

Having  established  the  objectives,  the  next 
step  Is  to  establish  criteria  for  judging  alter- 
native methods  of  reaching  the  objectives. 
The  disease  control  study  used  two  criteria: 
the  cost  per  death  averted,  and  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio. 

The  cost  per  death  averted  is  the  cost  of 
the  program  over  five  years,  divided  by  the 
number  of  deaths  averted  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  The  cost  is  an  average  cost  figure. 
The  cost  of  averting  a  death  from,  for  ex- 
ample, cervical  cancer,  could  be  from  under 
$2,000  to  over  $7,000;  the  average  cost  used 
for  this  study  was  $3,470  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows: "Of  the  34,000  lives  expected  to  be 
saved  due  to  the  programs  through  1972, 
30,000  of  these  have  an  average  cost  of  about 
$2,000;  2,300  have  an  average  cost  of  over 
$3,500  and  400  have  an  average  cost  of  over 
$7,000.  While  it  is  possible  to  add  additional 
lives  saved  at  the  lower  figure,  any  significant 
Investment  of  funds  In  this  program  would 
probably  be  oriented  toward  the  more  ex- 
pensive cases  thus  averaging  over  $7,000." 

The  second  criterion,  the  benefit-cost  ratio, 
was  also  used  because  of  the  limitations  of 
using  the  cost  per  death  averted  as  the  sole 
criterion:  it  makes  no  distinction  regarding 
the  ages  at  which  the  various  deaths  are 
averted,  and  there  is  no  way  to  rank  those 
diseases  which  are  not  primarily  killers 
(arthritis).  The  benefit-cost  ratio  is,  simply, 
the  amoimt  of  dollars  Invested  divided  Into 
the  dollars  saved.  The  dollars  saved  are  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  dollars  "that  would 


have  been  spent  on  medical  care — doctor's 
fees,  hospital  services,  drugs,  etc — and  in- 
direct savings  such  as  the  earnings  saved  be- 
cause the  patient  did  not  die  or  was  not 
incapacitated  due  to  illness  or  injury.  The 
average  lifetime  earnings  for  different  age 
groups  is  related  to  the  age  at  which  death 
occurs  and  a  calculation  of  the  present  value 
of  lost  lifetime  earnings.  For  example,  if  a 
twenty-seven  year  old  man  died  this  year  of 
one  of  the  diseases,  his  aggregate  earnings 
would  have  been  estimated  at  $245,000  had 
he  lived  a  full  life.  However,  discounting  this 
at  4  percent  to  the  current  year,  the  economic 
loss  is  actually  closer  to  $125,000.  Included  in 
this  analysis  are  economic  losses  based  on 
future  earmngs  discounted  to  present  value." 
Obviously,  this  is  a  rather  crude  measure 
of  productivity  lost,  but  it  is,  as  the  program 
planners  point  out,  "better  than  nothing." 
They  also  realize  that  economic  loss  and 
death  do  not  encompass  all  of  the  damage 
caused  by  disease.  "Pain  and  the  impact  on 
family  relationships  are  among  the  more  ob- 
vious additional  items.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  bring  such  items  into  this  kind  of  analysis 
as  yet,  but  it  seems  likely  that  these  addi- 
tional considerations  argue  In  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  other  benefits.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
reason  at  this  moment  to  believe  that  such 
considerations  would  have  changed  the  rela- 
tive preferences  among  programs." 

AUTO    INJCEIES 

To  take  a  specific  example,  the  study  ex- 
amined eight  alternative  methods  for  re- 
ducing motor  vehicle  injury: 

1.  Driver  Ucensing — establishing  a  medi- 
cal screening  program  for  licensing; 

2.  Reduce  Driver  Drinking — to  educate 
people  not  to  diink  before  driving; 

3.  Pedestrian  Injiu-y — to  educate  "accident 
prone"  pedestrians  how  to  cross  the  street; 

4.  Seat  Belt  Use — to  encourage  people  to 
use  seat  belts; 

5.  Restraint  Devices — to  educate  people  to 
obtain  and  use  additional  safety  restraining 
devices; 

6.  Motorcycle  Injury — to  encourage  motor- 
cyclists to  use  helmets  and  eye  shields  to 
avoid  fatal  Injury; 

7.  Driver  Skill  Improvement — establishing 
a  nation-wide  driver  training  program; 

8.  Emergency  Medical  Services — providing 
grants  to  communities  to  aid  in  upgrading 
the  quality  of  training  and  facilities  avail- 
able to  accident  victims  from  the  general 
public,  ambulance  attendants,  and  in  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms. 

Following  is  the  computation  of  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  and  the  cost  per  death  averted 
of  these  eight  programs: 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INJURY  CONTROL  ALTERNATIVES  l%8-72i 


PHS'Cost"     Savings  2     Benefit  cost       Deaths 
Program  (millions)      (millions)         ratio  averted 


Cost  per 
death 
averted 


Seat  belt  use 

Restraint  devices 

Pedestrian  injury 

Motorcyclist  helmets. 


W.0 

»2,728 

1.351.4 

.6 

681 

1.117.1 

1.1 

153 

144.3 

7.4 

413 

55.6 

22, 930 
5,811 
1,650 
2,398 


W7 

100 

600 

3,000 


PHS !  Cost '      Savings  »      Benefit  cost       Deaths         Cost  per 
Program  (millions)      (millions)  ratio  averted  death 

averted 


Reduce  driver  drinking 

Improve  driver  license 

Emergency  medical  services- 
Driver  skills 


}28.5 

{613 

21.5 

5,340 

J5,300 

6.1 

23 

3.8 

442 

13,800 

«721.5 

1.726 

2.4 

16,000 

45.000 

750.5 

1,287 

1.7 

8,515 

88.000 

'Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  a  single  decimal  point  from  3  decimal  points;  therefore  ratio 
may  not  be  exact  result  of  dividing  col.  1  into  col.  2  as  they  appear  here 
'  Public  Health  Service. 


'  Discounted 

•  Includes  $300,000,000  State  matching  funds. 


Obviously,  the  driver  skills  improvement 
and  the  emergency  medical  services  pro- 
grams have  the  pKX>rest  pay-offs  In  terms  of 
both  cost-effectiveness — for  each  dollar  In- 
vested they  yield  $2.4  and  $1.7  respectively — 
and  in  cost  per  death  averted.  Yet  the  policy- 
makers took  Into  account  that  the  benefits 
of  the  emergency  medical  services  program 
could  eventually  reach  more  than  Just  vic- 
tims of  auto  accidents,  and  therefore  deemed 
it  worthy  of  support  despite  its  low  cost-ef- 
fectiveness ratio. 

A  major  limitation  of  the  findings  was  that 


very  little  Is  known  about  the  true  effec- 
tiveness of  a  program  of  trying  to  persuade 
people  to  use  seat  belts,  not  to  drive  while 
drunk,  to  iise  other  restraining  devlcM.  "Al- 
though this  level  of  confidence  would  make 
one  wary  about  promoting  these  programs," 
the  study  says,  "their  low  cost  and  high  po- 
tential benefits  would  warrant  support." 
These  studies  also  do  not  take  into  account 
possible  Improvements  In  the  safety  features 
of  the  cars  themselves.  If  there  are  any  In  the 
next  few  years.  And  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 


ject of  the  automobile  companies,  this  study 
Is  an  Interesting  contribution  to  the  argu- 
ment over  whether  the  best  route  to  improved 
auto  safety  Is  through  Improving  drivers  or 
cars. 

CANCER 

Four  cancers  site  programs  of  early  detec- 
tion and  treatment  were  studied  for  their  rel- 
ative effectiveness:  uterine  cervix,  breast, 
head  and  neck,  and  colon-rectum.  All  four 
programs  were  studied  at  two  altematlT* 
program  levels,  A  and  B. 
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PHS 

CDStI 

(Bil- 
lions)! 

ToW 
cssts 
(■it- 
lions)' 

Sivinn 

ImO- 

lio«)> 

Bwwm 
ant 
ratio 

Deattis 
avertwl 

Cost 

per 

death 

avertwj 

P«S 
costs 
(ntf- 
lions)> 

Total 
costs 
(mil- 
lions)' 

Savings 
(fflii- 

liODS)  ' 

BMelit 
cost 
ratio 

Deaths 
averted 

Cost 

per 
death 
averted 

Progran  A: 

»7.8 
17.7 
13.2 

{155.2 
22.5 
12.6 
12.6 

{1,380.0 

101.0 

10.1 

6.4 

8.9 

4.5 

.8 

.5 

44,084 

2,936 

303 

288 

{3.520 

7.663 

41,584 

43,750 

Proiram  B: 
Uterine  cervix...  . 

{73.7 

{118.7 

10.1 

7.8 

7.3 

{1,071.0 

43.7 

8.9 

3.7 

9.0 

4.3 

1.1 

.5 

34.206 

1.284 

268 

170 

$3,470 

7.866 

29  104 

Breast 

Head  and  nack 

Breast 

Head  and  neck 

8.1 
8.1 

CokMt-reeturn 

13.3 

Colon- rectum 

7.7 

42,941 

■  Grant  awards. 

Prom  this,  the  program  planners  conclud- 
ed that.  In  the  case  of  cervical  cancer,  pro- 
gram B,  with  a  slightly  higher  benefit  cost 
ratio,  should  be  supported  over  A  (contain- 
ing hlgber-cost  screening  elements),  with  A 
reoommended  as  an  alternative  should  more 
funds  become  available.  The  breast  cancer 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  slightly 
higher  ooet-beneflt  ratio  and  lower  cost  per 
death  averted  with  the  more  expensive  pro- 
gram.   "This    Indicate*,"    say    the    program 


>  Discounted. 

planners,  "that  the  higher  ooet  breast  cancer 
control  program  would  have  a  somewhat 
higher  priority  than  certain  elements  of  the 
uterine  cervix  program."  This  study  also  led 
them  to  conclude  that  Improved  technology 
for  detection  of  head  and  neck  and  oolon- 
rectum  cancers  should  be  further  developed 
before  their  detection  program  Is  expanded. 

In  contrast  to  these  four  cancer  detection 
programs.  HEW's  lung  cancer  program  is  a 
prevention  program,  trying  to  persuade  peo- 

LUNG  CANCER  ALTERNATIVES  (SMOKING  CURB)  (1968-72) 


pie  not  to  smoke,  iislng  mass  media,  school 
programs,  special  demonstrations,  education 
of  physicians  and  dentlste. 

ABTuams 

Three  alternative  arthritis  programs,  with 
dlfierent  emphases,  w«'e  compared: 

1.  The  establishment  of  45  centers,  and 
1,125  clinics;  the  training  of  9.000  physicians 
and  serving  1,287,000  patients  In  order  to 
make  Improved  diagnostic  and  care  facilities 
available  to  more  people. 


ProgTiM 

Proiram 
costs 

(millions) 

Savings 

(millions) 

BMOfit- 

cost 
ratio 

Deaths 
averted 

Cost  per 

death 
averted 

A.  Current  proiram 

{46.9 

84.9 
76.9 

{268 

63S 
531 

5.7 

7.5 
6.9 

7.000 

16.000 
13,500 

{6.700 

tiaalML. 

C.  Current  program  plus  mass/matfi*... 

5,306 
5.696 

Proiram 


Program 
costs        Savings 
(millions)  (mlHions) 


Benem- 
cost 
ratio 


Deaths 
averted 


Cost  per 
death 
averted 


D.  All  programs {114.J  {87S  7.6 

E.  Professional  education  alone 38.0  367  9.6 

F.  Mass/media  alone 30lO  263  8.8 


22.000 
9.000 
6,500 


TS.222 
4.222 
4,615 


2.  The  estetrilshment  of  9  centen  and  180 
clinics;  the  training  ot  1,800  physicians  and 
serving  248,360  patients  In  order  to  demcHi- 
sitrmte  amd  walnate  the  feasfblllty  of  ex- 
panding the  program. 


3.  A  program  involving  the  establishment 
of  1,000  clinics,  training  1,000  physicians,  and 
serving  938,000  patients  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  arthritis  diagnosis  and  care. 

Since  arthritis  is  not  primarily  a  killer,  the 

I 

ARTHRITIS  PROGRAM  ALTERNATIVES,  1968-72 


beneflt-coet  ratio  la  the  most  pertinent  meas- 
iire.  The  study  showed  the  following: 


Program 

HEW 

costs       Saving  ■ 
(million*)  (ntiHions) 

Benefrt- 
cost 

Number 
patients 

HEW 
cost  per 
patrent 

seen 

Program 

HEW 

costs       Savings  > 
(millions)  (millions) 

BWM«t- 

cost 

Number 
patients 

MEW 
cost  per 
patient 

seen 

«  eerttrt.  1.125  clinics  (12  years) 

1.000  cliMi(U  yes  rs) 

1225         {10,510 
138             7,645 

46.7 
55.4 

1.287.000 
936,000 

{1.759 
1.479 

centers,  180c!inics(7  years) 

canters.  180  clinics  (5  years  1968-72). 

{47           {1, 9&5 
37. 6       '  1, 489 

42.2 

37.5 

243,360 
229,320 

{193 
168 

■  Not  dlicsuntw),  indirect  savings  onl) 

. 

'  Discounted. 

Proia  thte,  the  study  concluded  "that  be- 
fore undertaking  a  major  long  term  program, 
a  pilot  program  (alternative  2)  should  be 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the 
program  componenta." 

STPHIUS    AND   TTTRiaCULOSIB 

Three  alternative  syphilis  programs  were 
examined: 

1.  The  current  program,  which  Includes 
reaeareli,  a  control  grant  program  to  State* 
to  help  provide  for  epMemlologlaita  to  follow 
up  caaea.  A  significant  element — a  blood 
screening  program — Is  paid  for  privately  and 
U  aaociated  with  pre-marital  medical  check. 


blood  bank  operations,  military  service  medi- 
cals, etc.  These  costs  are  included  In  total 
program  costs  since  they  are  directly  related 
to  control  objectives. 

a.  An  Intensified  epidemiology  program 
which  Increases  program  grants  but  holds 
research  and  blood  screening  at  current 
levels. 

3.  An  eradication  program — a  research 
effort,  expanded  program  grants  and  esten- 
slon  of  blood  screening  to  a  larger  population 
base  and  its  Inclusion  In  all  hospital  pre- 
admission procedures. 

The  analysis  showed : 


SYPHILIS  CONTBOL  ALTERNATIVES.  1968-72 


Program 

PHS  costs 
(millions) 

Total ' 
(millions) 

Savings  > 
(millioas) 

Benefit-cost 
ratio 

Prevalence ' 
1972 

Deaths 

averted  ' 

Cost  per 

death  averted 

C«rr*i»t 

Epidemiology 

Eradication 

{55.0 
58.5 
80.3 

{179.  3 
182.8 
2SI.6 

{2,993 
3,006 
3,063 

16.7 
16.4 
11.7 

239,850 

218,569 

14,890 

11,590 
12,509 
15,071 

{22,252 
20.880 
22,938 

'  Adds  private  insurance  costs  for  serologic  screening. 

:  Discounted. 

'  1965— prevalence  600,000. 

*  Bassd  on  vocontrolM  sypbiiis^ 

From  thla  It  was  concluded  that  "there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  significant  difference 
between  the  current  program  and  that  of 
intensified  epidemiology.  An  Increase  of  $3.5 
million  PHS  costs  over  the  five-year  period 


(6  percent)  would  lead  to  a  reduction  In 
deaths  of  919  (11  percent)  and  a  reduction 
in  prevalence  of  21,0<X)  (9  percent)  ...  A 
4S  percent  Increase  In  funds  result*  in  a 
reduction  In   prevalence  ot  better  than  86 


pwrcent  and  a  similar  reduction  In  annual 
deaths.  TTie  benefits  of  this  five-year  effort 
beyond  1972  can  be  expected  to  yield  an  In- 
creasing benefit-cost  ratio.  Despite  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  five-year  eradication  pro- 
gram, the  current  program  Is  recommended 
with  selected  reinstatement  of  hospital  sero- 
logical screening  and  an  objective  of  moving 
toward  syphilis  eradication  In  ten  years.  The 
productivity  of  the  cvirrent  program  would 
be  Improved — perhaps  significantly — with 
the  additional  serological  screenings.  The 
effect  of  this  component  will  be  tested  before 
an  early  build-up  to  an  eradication  program 
la  supported." 

For  the  last  disease  covered  In  the  study, 
tuberculosis,  five  alternatives  were  examined: 

1.  Current  program — ^research,  state  con- 
trol program  grants,  epidemiology  support; 

2.  Accelerated  program — research  and  ad- 
ditional control  program  grants; 

3.  Concentrated  program — research  and  a 
control  program  targeted  for  specific  geo- 
graphic areas  of  population  groups  with  high 
tuberculosis  rates; 

4.  Prevention  program — Involving  adding 
Isonlazld  to  bread  and  flour  products. 

There  are  currently  about  100.000  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  with  an  annual  death 
rate  of  8,000.  The  estimated  current  annual 
losses  from  tuberculosis  are  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

The  PPB  analysis  showed  the  following: 
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TUBERCULOSIS  ALTERNATIVES,  1968-72 


Program 

PHS  control 
program 
(millions) 

Savings  < 
(millions) 

Beoatit-cost 
ratio 

Deaths 
averted 

Cost  per 

death 

averted 

Prevalence 
1972  ' 

Current 

Accelerated 

(kincentrated 

Preventios 

{130 
201 
170 
432 

{673 
1,598 
1,093 
2,214 

4.4 
8.0 
6.4 
5.1 

5,700 
7,170 
7,085 
7,945 

{22,800 
28,000 
24,000 
54,000 

80,000 
30,000 
55,000 
10,000 

>  Discounted. 

- 1965;  prevalence,  100,000. 

Obviously,  the  most  eflBcient  program  is 
the  accelerated  one,  with  a  payoff  of  8,  as 
opposed  to  4.4  for  the  current  program,  and 
8.4  for  a  concentrated  one.  Yet  "from  the 
standpoint  of  deaths  averted."  the  analysts 
concluded,  "the  accelerated  and  concentrated 
programs  have  no  advantage  over  the  current 
program.  However,  the  accelerated  program 
obviously    would    be    attractive    from    the 


standpjolnt  of  the  possible  70  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis."  The 
problem  with  the  fourth  program  is  that  it  is 
dependent  upon  acceptance  of  a  program  of 
placing  Isonlazld  in  floiu-  products.  "The 
history  of  fluoridation,"  the  study  says,  "does 
not  make  one  sanguine  about  the  prospects 
for  acceptance  of  a  proposal  to  add  a  drug  to 
food  products."  (How  much  this  assumption 

BENEFIT-COST  DATA,  SELECTED  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 
{Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl  > 


has  been  studied  Is  not  said.)  The  analysts 
ended  by  suggesting  that  "A  reoriented  cur- 
rent program — concentration  on  areas  with 
high  tuberculosis  Incidence — can  be  expected 
to  Improve  the  benefit  projections.  Addi- 
tional analysis  and  experience  should  show 
how  productive  this  program  might  be  and 
would  indicate  if  additional  modifications  are 
warranted." 

SOME  CONCLTTSION8 

Having  thus  examined  alternatives  within 
programs,  the  final  step  of  the  disease  control 
study  was  to  measure  the  impact  of  all  of 
the  disease  control  programs  by  their  com- 
mensurable data  components :  program  costs, 
savings  due  to  programs,  beneflt-coet  ratio 
number  of  deaths  averted,  program  cost  per 
death  averted. 

This  analysis  showed  the  following 
relationships: 


Program 


1968-72             196&-72  1968-72 

HEW  costs  '     HEW  and  other  savings,  direct    Benefit-ratio 

(millions)       directcosts'  and  indirect >          cost< 

(millions)  (millions) 

12  3                      4 


Seatbeltuse 

Restraint  devices 

Pedestrian  injury 

Motorcyclist  helmets  .. 

Arthritis- 

Reduce  driver  drinking. 
Syphilis 


{2.2 

{2.0 

{2,728 

.7 

.6 

681 

1.1 

1.1 

153 

8.0 

7.4 

413 

37.6 

35.0 

1,489 

31.1 

28.5 

613 

55.0 

'  179. 3 

2,993 

1,351.4 
1,117.1 
144.3 
55.6 
42.5 
21.5 
16.7 


Program 


1968-72  1968-72  1968-72 

HEW  costs!     HEW  and  other  savings,  direct     Benefit-ratio 
(millions)        directcosts'     and  indirect'  cost* 

(millions)  (millions) 


1 


Uterine  cervix  cancer. . 

Lung  cancer- 

Breast  cancer 

Tuberculosis 

Driver  licensing 

Head  and  neck  cancer. 
Colon-rectum  cancer.. 


S7J.7 

47.0 

17.7 

130.0 

6.6 

8.1 

7.7 


{118.7 

'47.0 

22.5 

130.0 

6.1 

7.8 

7.3 


Jl,071 

268 

101 

573 

23 

9 

4 


9.0 
5.7 
4.5 
4.4 

3.8 

1.1 

.5 


'  Discounted.  '  Not  discounted.  .   ,    j-     .   ,.  .  j ,.     j 

'  Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  a  single  decimal  point  from  3  decimal  points;  therefore  ratio        '  Funding  shown  used  as  basis  tor  analysis  not  necessarily  funding  to  be  supported  by  adminis- 
may  not  be  exact  result  ^  dividing  coL  2  into  col.  3  as  they  appear  here.  tiation. 


Based  on  the  over-all  study,  the  analysts 
concluded  that  "an  Investment  of  20  percent 
additional  funds  for  1968-1972  would  sup- 
port those  programs  which  show  very  favor- 
able beneflt-cost  ratios  and  which  have  good 
prospects  for  significant  reductions  In  an- 
nual deaths  and  morbidity  from  the  selected 
diseases."  FYom  the  analysis,  they  then  of- 
fered a  priority  ranking  for  use  of  the  new 
fimds.  as  follows: 

1.  Motor  vehicle  accident  and  Injury  pre- 
vention programs. 

2.  Arthritis.  ("This  disease  cripples  rather 
than  kills  and  it  may  thus  appear  as  less 
signlflcant  a  health  problem  than  syphilis 
or  uterine  cervix  cancer.  However,  the  poten- 
tial of  adding  an  additional  one  to  Ave  pro- 
ductive years  to  13,000,000  arthrltics  gives 
strong   supptort  to  this   program.") 

3.  Uterine  cervix  cancer  control. 

4.  Lung  cancer  prevention. 
Breast  cancer. 

5.  Syphilis. 

6.  Tuberculosis. 

7.  A  further  build-up  of  uterine  cervix 
cancer  program,  extending  the  program  to 
additional  population  groups  where  the  cost 
of  screening  and  case  identification  Is  higher. 

8.  Syphilis  eradication. 

9.  Further  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis. 

HUMAK    INVESTMENT 

Not  all  of  the  studies  were  so  categorical 
In  their  conclusions,  so  willing  to  travel  so 
far  on  the  fuel  of  such  indefinite  data.  The 
experience  in  attempting  to  apply  PPB  to 
"human  investment"  programs — programs 
designed  to  raise  a  person's  capacity  for  self- 
support  through  education  and  training,  as 
opposed  to  simple  money  transfers — led  the 
program  planners  to  sharply  different  views 
of  what  PPB  could  and  should  do.  For  one 
thing,  the  Information  available  was  too 
paltry  for  definitive  statements  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs;  for  another, 
proceeding  even  with  utmost  caution,  the 
program  planners  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  only  one  of  the  five  programs  studied — 


vocational  rehabilitation — is  "demonstrably 
effective." 

Benefits  were  defined  to  be  the  increase  in 
earnings  which  resulted  from  each  of  the 
programs.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  estimated  to  have  a  beneflt-cost 
ratio  of  12  or  13  to  1 — i.e.,  every  dollar  spent 
on  special  training  for  an  otherwise  unem- 
ployable, physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
person,  is  likely  to  produce  $12  or  $13  in 
earnings.  In  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram, actual  data  about  earnings  were  not 
available;  based  on  the  expected  increase  in 
the  educational  level,  however,  a  beneflt-cost 
ratio  of  11  to  1  was  estimated.  Similarly,  there 
were  no  data  on  earnings  available  to  arrive 
at  a  reliable  beneflt-cost  ratio  for  the  work- 
experience  and  training  program  connected 
with  the  welfare  program.  Instead,  a  "break- 
even" analysis  was  made,  which  found  that 
a  very  small  increase  in  earnings  would  make 
the  program  pay  for  Itself.  While  the  program 
planners  concluded  that  the  work-experience 
program  was  therefore  jxDtentially  effective, 
they  also  concluded  that  this  would  be  possi- 
ble only  if  the  emphasis  of  the  program  is 
shifted  more  heavily  to  training.  Vocational 
education  programs  (funded  under  thirteen 
separate  legislative  authorities) .  with  a  bene- 
flt-cost ratio  of  from  1.6  to  1,  to  2.9  to  1,  it 
was  concluded,  have  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
structured If  they  are  to  be  effective.  So  little 
was  known  about  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  that  no  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  was  computed,  but  from  what  evi- 
dence there  was  the  program  planijers  con- 
cluded that  modest  increases  in  school  ex- 
penditures using  conventional  methods  in 
the  conventional  school  setting  produced  lit- 
tle improvement  in  student  performance. 

Some  of  this  of  course  is  not  news.  The 
basic  idea  behind  Title  I  was  to  insert  money 
into  schools  with  high  proportions  of  poor 
children,  with  insistence  that  the  funds  be 
used  for  other  tb^n  "conventional  methods." 
Anyone  dimly  familiar  with  education  pro- 
grams had  to  know  that  vocational  education, 
with  Its  emphasis  on  agricultural  and  home 


economics  training,  had  fallen  behind  the 
times.  Anyone  who  looked  closely  saw  that 
work-experience,  to  the  extent  It  was  busy- 
work,  could  not  make  much  serious  difference 
in  income-producing  cape^iltles.  What  the 
PPB  process  did  was  simply  to  fortify  these 
perceptions,  and  to  transmit  some  Important 
signals  to  the  policy  makers. 

Because  of  the  political  and  social  commit- 
ments inherent  in  these  programs,  and  the 
power  of  some  related  groups,  such  tis  the 
vocational  educators,  a  finding  that  only 
one  could  clearly  be  supported  as  effective 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  four 
should  be  Jettisoned.  And  because  the  clien- 
tele of  the  separate  programs,  particularly  in 
the  short-run,  are  scarcely  interchangeable, 
little  can  be  concluded  about  the  commen- 
surablUty  of  the  programs.  What  can  be  and 
was  concluded  was  that  in  the  prevailing 
tight  budget  situation  the  only  programs  that 
deserved  expansion  were  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  adult  basic  education,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  human  investment  programs 
must  be  Improved.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
that  the  average  pay-off  from  a  widespread 
vocational  education  program  is  low  is  only 
marginally  helpful;  what  should  be  known 
is  which  vocational  education  approaches 
yield  the  best  results,  and  which  the  poorest. 
This  is  where  the  PPB  process  will  turn 
next — to  intra-program  studies  of  the  most 
effective  methods.  There  will,  for  example,  be 
a  closer  exxunination  of  various  uses  of  Title 
I  money,  in  an  effort  to  determine  which  ap- 
pear to  provide  the  highest  pay-offs. 

Another  signal  the  program  planners  re- 
ceived from  this  study  was  that  they  had 
to  look  beyond  program-by-program  analysis 
to  flnd  the  most  effective  combination  of  ap- 
proaches. An  unemployed  person,  for  exam- 
ple, might  need  certain  components  of  both 
literacy  and  training  programs.  A  given 
school  child  might  be  best  served  by  a  com- 
bination of  certain  Title  I  and  certain  voca- 
tional education  projects. 

Finally,  more  attention  will  be  turned  to 
gathering  data  which  will  lead  to  more  telling 
evaluations.  "The  process  of  analyzing  and 
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eompaxing  theae  programs,"  aald  the  study, 
"revealed  tbat  the  Information  available 
•bout  their  effecttveneas  was  shockingly  In- 
adequate. Only  very  rough  Judgments  about 
their  relative  effectiveness  could  be  reached. 
Information  on  costs  per  participant  was  of- 
ten unavailable  and  had  to  be  estimated. 
Data  on  the  characteristics  of  participants 
(even,  In  some  cases,  their  age  and  sex)  were 
Inadequate.  Information  on  what  happened 
to  the  participants  during  and  after  the  pro- 
gram— gains  In  educational  attainment,  em- 
ployment experience,  earnings  history,  and  so 
forth — was  extremely  limited.  Estimates  had 
to  be  pieced  together  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Information  about  control  groups — 
for  example  equivalent  members  of  the  work- 
force who  did  and  did  not  receive  vocational 
education — was  virtually   non-existent." 

CHnJ>    HEALTH 

Yet  while  the  reevaluatlons  and  searches 
for  better  information  about  current  pro- 
grams go  on,  decisions  must  be  made  about 
new  programs.  Two  of  the  studies,  concerning 
child  health  and  Income  maintenance,  were 
addressed  to  Improving  the  decision-making 
about  proposed  new  departures. 

The  problem  befcwe  the  program  planners 
on  child  health  was  simply  this:  President 
Johnson  Is  Interested  in  doing  more  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  children,  particularly 
poor  children;  what  should  the  new  program 
look  like?  There  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
that  there  was  room  for  Improvement.  The 
United  States  in  1964  ranked  15th  in  Infant 
morUllty,  with  a  rate  of  24.8  (Sweden  had 


the  lowest  rate — 14.2),  and  within  the 
United  States  there  were  wide  disparities: 
19.8  In  Massachusetts,  39.4  In  Mississippi; 
21.6  for  white  Infants,  41.1  for  non-white  In- 
fants. Less  than  50  percent  of  low-Income 
women  receive  care  In  maternity  clinics,  and 
in  most  major  cities  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  women  delivered  at  city  hospitals  had 
no  pre-natal  care.  Approximately  61  percent 
of  handicapping  conditions — congenital 
malformations,  vision  or  hearing  defects, 
psychiatric  problems,  and  others — could  be 
prevented  if  the  children  received  compre- 
hensive care  until  they  were  18;  about  30 
percent  of  these  could  be  prevented  or  cor- 
rected through  case-finding  and  treatment 
at  an  early  age.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  children  in  the  South, 
more  than  65  percent  of  children  from  low- 
come  families,  more  than  70  percent  of  non- 
white  children,  receive  Inadequate  or  no 
dental  care. 

The  program  planners  set  up  five  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Making  needed  maternal  and  child 
health  services  available  and  accessible  to 
all.  In  particular  to  all  expectant  mothers 
and   children   in   low-income  areas; 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  chronic  handi- 
capping conditions: 

3.  Reduce   Infant   mortality  rates: 

4.  Reduce  unmet  dental  needs  (an  ob- 
jective set  by  President  Johnson); 

6.  Through  directed  research,  experimen- 
tation and  Improved  evaluation,  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  various  forms  of  health 
care  in  attaining  the  preceding  objectives. 


In  deciding  which  specific  types  of  pro- 
grams to  consider,  the  program  plaimers  had 
before  them  proposals  set  forth  by  a  task 
force.  They  then  measured  14  alternative 
child  health  care  programs,  in  seven  major 
categories:  (1)  comprehensive  maternal  and 
child  health  care  centers;  (2)  programs  to 
provide  early  case-finding  and  treatment  of 
congenital  and  other  chrome  disorders;  (3) 
a  progremi  to  provide  early  case-finding  and 
treatment  of  vision  and  hearing  defects:  (4) 
programs  to  reduce  unmet  dental  needs;  (5) 
intensive  care  for  "high  risk"  premature  and 
other  infants;  (6)  a  program  to  provide 
treatment  for  those  rejected  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  because  of  health  defects;  (7) 
support  for  Improved  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Some  of  the  program  alternatives  were 
cast  aside  because  of  their  obvious  low  pay- 
offs or  because  they  simply  were  not  feasible. 
For  example,  the  shortage  of  traditional 
health  personnel  militated  against  planmng 
for  any  large-scale  child  health  care  using 
only  this  type  of  medical  personnel.  It  Is 
estimated,  for  instance,  that  comprehensive 
health  care  for  15  million  poor  children 
would  require  the  services  of  14,600  pedia- 
tricians, or  half  that  many  if  pediatric  as- 
sistants were  used;  as  of  now  there  are  14,000 
full-time  non-Federal  pedlatrlcans  in  the 
entire  country.  Therefore  programs  using 
only  traditional  health  personnel  were  re- 
jected in  favor  of  experimenting  with  those 
using  new  types  of  health  workers. 

A  measure  of  each  of  the  remaining  pro- 
grams, in  terms  of  yield  for  every  $10  million 
spent,  is  provided  by  the  accompanying  table. 


CHRONIC  HANDICAPPING  CONDITIONS  PREVENTED  OR  CORRECTED  BY  AGE  18 


Program 


Number 
served 


Births 
prevented 


Maternal 
deaths 

prevented 


Comprehensive  health  care  (up  to  age 
18). 


3,500 
molhers. 

63.000 
children 
Comprehensive  health  care  (up  to  age    6,880 


tot 


1.6 


5). 


Casahnding  and  treatment  (newborns). 

Casefinding  and  treatment  (ages  0,  1, 
3,  5,  and  9). 


mothers. 
34.400 

children. 
337.000 

screened. 
334.000 

screened. 
(39,000 
treated). 
Vision   and   hearing  casefinding   and    1.458,000 
treatment.  screened. 

(63.000 
treated). 

Fluoridation <14,112.000 

(Aged  0-12) 
Comprehensive  dental  care  (without    333.000 

fluoridation).  (Aged  6-18) 

Comprehensive  dental  care  and  fluo-    1,200,000 
riifation.  (Aged  0-18) 

Intensive  care  units  tor  high-risk  new-    '  10,710 

boms. 
Expanded  family  planning  services    .    500, 000 


:0 


Premature 

births 
prevented 

98-247 


196-483 


Infant  Mental  Other  Unmet 

deaths  retardation  Vision  Hearing  physical  dental 

prevented         prevented  problems  loss  handicaps  needs' 


42-60 


84-119 


4.5-7 

(Infanb) 

7-14 


345 


200 


2,240 


196 


70 


63 


(>) 


(?) 


(») 


« 


0) 


3,610 


1,000 


1,470 


26,250 


4,370 


> 294, 000 
18,000 
44,000 


•49.000 


T  U 


(>) 


367 
■  2,000 


•1,000 


>  Reduction  in  number  of  18-year-oMs  with  decayed  and  unfilled  teeth. 

5  Does  not  include  effects  of  family  planning  programs. 

■Soma  effects  are  anticipated;  no  quantitative  estimates  were  made. 

•  This  program  would  serve  children  in  all  areas,  not  only  in  low-income  areas. 

i  Fluoridation  would  prevent  cavities  (completely)  in  approximately  25  percent  of  18-year-olds 
(431.000  each  year).  In  addition,  fluoridation  would  reduce  cavities  in  the  remaining  18-year-olds 
by  rriore  than  SO  percent 


•  Assumes  a  reduction  of  the  fertility  rate  from  141.5  per  1,000  to  only  30  percent  of  that  figure 
among  the  women  using  family  planning  services. 

:  Assumes  that  the  maternal  mortality  rate  would  have  been  0.9  per  1.000  live  births. 
»  Assumes  that  the  infant  mortality  rale  would  have  been  at  least  41  per  1,000. 

•  Assumes  that  the  incidence  of  mental  retardation  would  have  been  at  least  21  per  1,000. 


Clearly  one  of  the  most  promising  pro- 
grams, and  that  for  which  the  analysts 
recommended  the  highest  budget  request, 
was  for  early  case-finding  and  treatment,  to 
detect  and  assure  treatment  of  handicapping 
conditions  In  children  at  various  stages  of 
their  lives.  It  was  also  concluded  from  this 
that  experimentation  should  be  made  with 
comprehensive  health  care  centers,  mainly 
In  urban  areas,  under  the  auspices  of  univer- 
sity pediatric  and  obstetric  departments, 
group  of  physicians,  or  local  health  de- 
partments, to  test  the  feasibility,  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  comprehei^lve  maternal  and 
child  health  care  with  maximum  use  of 
community  aides  and  new  types  of  health 
personnel.  Another  clear  signal  provided  by 


this  study,  but  which  was  not  followed  in 
the  Administration's  requests  to  Congress. 
Is  that  a  dental  program  containing  fluorida- 
tion has  a  far  higher  payoff  than  one  that 
does  not.  Dread  of  the  antl-fluorldltes  pre- 
vailed (whether  they  are  numerous  or  Jtist 
noisy  is  questionable),  and  Instead  the  pro- 
gram contained  funds  for  a  more  expensive 
and  less  effective  "pilot  program"  of  compre- 
hensive dental   care. 

INCOME    MAINTENANCE 

Although  not  all  of  these  programs  were 
olBclally  proposed,  the  program  planners  are 
rather  pleased  with  the  mark  that  they  did 
leave  on  the  new  child-care  program.  The 
analysts  who  examined  alternative  income 
maintenance  programs  had  a  lesser  Impact, 


at  least  in  the  short  term.  The  three  general 
direct  approaches  for  raising  the  income  of 
the  poor  which  were  weighed  were  through 
social  security,  through  increases  in  public 
assistance  programs,  and  through  a  negative 
Income  tax.  The  study  is  a  long  and  detailed 
one,  and  covers  much  of  the  same  ground 
that  has  been  covered  In  earlier  discussions 
of  Income  maintenance  in  this  magazine. 
Therefore.  I  shall  Ust  simply  the  highlights 
of  the  study's  conclusions  about  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  various  approaches  towards 
reducing  the  "poverty  deficit" — the  amount 
by  which  the  totel  Income  of  the  poor  falls 
below  the  total  they  would  have  to  have  if 
their  Incomes  fell  at  exactly  the  poverty  Une. 
Assuming  a  poverty  deficit  of  $10  billion: 
A  program  aimed  at  filling  the  entire  defi- 
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clt  of  $10  binion  through  public  assistance 
would  probably  coet  about  $19  billion.  This 
program  would  cost  $2  for  every  $1  that  went 
towards  filling  the  Income  deficit  because  of 
allowances  for  exemptions  in  order  to  main- 
tain work  incentives.  (As  noted  earlier,  the 
analjrsta  concede  that  very  little  is  known 
about  the  effects  of  more  money  on  work  in- 
centives.) 

A  low  rate  negative  income  tax  does  not 
help  the  pocw  very  much;  a  negative  Income 
tax  which  does  effectively  help  the  poor 
would  be  costly. 

Some  public  assistance  programs  and  a 
form  of  negative  income  tax  could  reduce 
the  poverty  deficit  by  30  percent  and  would 
be  "efficient."  These  programs  would  cost 
from  $3  billion  to  $6  billion. 

Social  security  programs,  which  are  not 
primarily  designed  to  aid  the  poor,  "are  very 
inefficient  In  reducing  the  poverty  income 
deficit." 

The  legislative  program  which  the  White 
House  sent  to  Congress  eschewed  the  nega- 
tive Income  tax  or  other  new  systems  of  in- 
come maintenance,  made  slight  Increases  In 
public  assistance,  and  made  large  Increases 
in  social  security.  While  the  social  security 
requests  were  weighted  towards  low-Income 
recipients  (thus  reducing  social  security'  in- 
surance aspects  for  middle-Income  benefi- 
ciaries) ,  the  legislative  package  simply  re- 
flected an  Administration  decision  that  the 
times  were  not  propitious  for  substantially 
more  help  for  the  poor.  Increases  In  social 
security,  since  they  are  provided  through  an 
Insurance  system,  do  not  require  a  raid  on 
the  Federal  budget.  Moreover,  much  as  Con- 
gress may  dislike  flddllng  with  social  secu- 
rity's insurance  aspects,  It  likes  straight- 
forward aid  to  the  poor  even  less. 

A    NEW    SOPHISTICATION 

The  only  fair  way  to  Judge  the  planning- 
programming-budgetlng  process  at  this  point 
is  In  its  historical  context.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  la  primitive,  and  this  is  due  in 
some  part  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  new.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  is  said  to  believe  that 
the  process  Itself  did  not  yield  great  pay-offs 
for  him  untU  it  had  been  underway  for  at 
least  four  years;  the  more  thoughtful  ob- 
servers have  always  believed  that  in  such 
areas  as  health  and  education  it  might  take 
still  longer.  The  program  planners  now  know 
that  their  Information  base  Is  feeble,  but 
how  soon  the  bureaucracies  will  be  able  to 
strengthen  it  Is  questionable.  They  now  know 
that  Intra-program  studies  and  studies  of 
combinations  of  pn-ograms  may  not  only  be 
more  useful,  but  also  more  essential  to  meet- 
ing their  own  objectives.  The  second  round 
of  studies,  now  underway,  shows  a  new 
sophistication : 

The  probable  educational  Impact  of  in- 
creasing aid  to  education:  What  would  be 
the  educational  Impact  of  reducing  class 
size?  Raising  teachers'  salaries?  Reducing 
segregation?  Increasing  the  use  of  sub-pro- 
fessionals? 

A  more  detailed  and  upydated  study  of  self- 
support  and  Income-suppKjrt  programs  that 
would  en^le  individuals  to  overcome  pov- 
erty.        ^ 

How  can  the  poor  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate medical  care,  and  what  effect  would 
this  have  on  their  health  status? 

What  Is  the  Impact  of  various  federal  pro- 
grams providing  financial  support  to  higher 
education?  Which  groups  of  students  do 
they  aid.  In  what  ways?  What  impact  do  pres- 
ent programs  have  on  the  quality  of  higher 
education?  What  Impacts  would  alternative 
new  programs— using  loans,  tax  changes,  or 
other  aids — have? 

How  can  the  education  of  deprived  chil- 
dren be  Improved?  How  Is  Title  I  money 
actually  being  spent,  and  how  can  It  be 
made  more  effective?  To  what  extent  have 
federal  exx>enditures  merely  substituted  for 
state  and  local  support?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions of  success?  How  Important  Is  follow- 


through?  Is  a  c«taln  minimum  expenditure 
necessary  before  any  results  are  seen? 

An  expanded,  updated,  and  more  detailed 
study  of  various  disease  programs. 

What  are  the  needs  for  trained  nursing 
care  personnel  in  the  1970'8,  and  how  might 
they  be  filled?  What  are  the  consequences  of 
not  meeting  current  and  projected  needs  for 
nursing  personnel?  What  are  the  differences 
in  the  labor  force  participation  rates  of 
nurses  who  graduate  from  different  types 
of  nursp  training  programs? 

What  are  the  real  relationships  between 
activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  industrial,  medical,  and  pharma- 
ceutical practices  and  consumer  risks? 

What  pattern  or  patterns  of  health  care 
facilities  would  make  the  largest  contribu- 
tion to  health? 

How  can  a  significant  reduction  of  air  pol- 
lution be  brought  about?  What  are  the  rami- 
fications of  the  current  federal  standards 
for  communities  and  industries?  As  the 
country  becomes  increasingly  urban,  will 
these  standards  become  Increasingly  hard  to 
meet  without  major  technological  and  social 
innovations?  What  are  the  social  costs  and 
benefits  of  reducing  first  the  rate  of  increase 
of  pollution  and  then  the  absolute  amount? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  being 
asked  right  now.  The  answers  will  not  be 
unassailable,  statistically  or  politically.  But 
Judged  against  the  traditional  bureau- 
cratic responses — that  spending  money 
makes  good  things  happen  and  spending 
more  money  makes  better  things  happen — 
they  are  a  giant  stride  forward. 


DEATH 


OP  FATHER  JOHN 
NEY  MURRAY,  S.J. 


COURT- 


Mr.  PER(J5r.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
death  10  days  ago  of  Father  John  Court- 
ney Murray,  S.J.,  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Christian  commimity,  and  all  men 
of  good  faith  have  lost  &  dedicated  and 
able  spokesman  for  religious  freedom 
and  ecumenical  dialog.  I  have  lost  a 
friend. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  America's 
most  eminent  theologian.  Father  Murray 
represented  the  best  of  the  liberal  Amer- 
ican Catholic  tradition.  He  sought  to 
delineate  a  viable  "American  concensus," 
whereby  Americans  of  all  religious  be- 
liefs and  traditions  could  unite  in  a  com- 
mon moral  purpose  and  spiritual  faith 
transcending  doctrinal  and  denomina- 
tional differences. 

Father  Murray's  career  as  scholar, 
theologian,  professor,  and  author  is  a 
testament  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
his  insight  Into  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  contemporary 
church.  Having  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  16,  he  was  twice  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Yale  University, 
a  participant  in  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  as  an  expert  on  church-state  af- 
fairs, a  consultant  to  the  Vatican's  sec- 
retariat for  promoting  Christian  unity, 
and  an  associate  editor  of  America,  a 
national  Catholic  weekly.  He  was  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of 
moral  theology  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary 
in  Woodstock,  Md.  In  1966  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  John  LaFarge  Institute  in 
New  York,  a  center  for  Interreligious  dis- 
cussion of  vital  public  issues — the  kind 
of  place  where  one  could  logically  expect 
to  find  John  Courtney  Murray. 

Father  Murray  was  both  scholar  and 
humanist.  Characteristic  of  his  dual  con- 
cern for  indi\'idual  souls  and  the  com- 


mon good  was  his  call  for  a  new  national 
moral  act  of  purpose  beyond  the  small- 
souled  purpose  of  mere  survival — a  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  predicated 
upon  the  belief  that  only  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple can  be  free,  that  freedom  can  survive 
only  if  the  people  are  inwardly  governed 
by  the  moral  law. 

His  humanitarian  compassion  for  all 
men  led  him  to  concern  himself  actively 
with  the  important  social  issues  of  our 
time.  The  breadth  of  his  influence  is 
indicated  by  his  recent  appointment  to  a 
special  committee  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  consider  the  nature  of  con- 
temporary theology  and  the  particular 
issue  of  heresy. 

If  his  thinking  sometimes  anteceded 
that  of  other  spokesmen  for  his  church, 
he  often  had  the  satisfaction,  as  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Reporter  observes,  "of 
seeing  the  consensus  of  Catholic  thought 
move  up,  eventually,  to  join  him." 

His  dynamic  and  searching  intellect, 
his  graceful  manner,  and  easy  humor  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  men  of  all  faiths. 
For  John  Courtney  Murray  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  leave  an  indelible 
imprint  on  their  society ;  and  the  world  is 
surely  a  better  place  for  his  having  lived. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  I  spent  a 
weekend  in  Maine  with  Father  Murray. 
He  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  had  some 
physical  difficulties,  but  that  if  he  were 
to  die  then,  he  felt  his  life  perhaps  had 
been  productive  enough  to  justify  his 
existence.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  under- 
statement from  a  rare  and  magnificent 
man. 


TELEVISION  EDITORIAL  NOTES  NEW 
JERSEY  SNIPERS  USED  OUT-OF- 
STATE  GUNS :  DEMANDS  SUPPORT 
FOR  STRONGER  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
editorial  message  in  a  current  series  en- 
titled "The  Hand  on  the  Trigger," 
WABC-television,  chaimel  7,  in  New 
York  City,  observes  that  690  New  Jersey 
residents  were  able  to  acquire  gvms  in 
neighboring  States  just  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  devastating  riots. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Garden 
State  has  an  extremely  rigid  gun  law 
policy  that  restricts  criminals,  addicts, 
alcoholics,  and  people  with  mental  dis- 
orders from  purchasing  firearms,  unre- 
liable Jersey  residents  can  still  easily 
obtain  guns  in  other  States. 

WABC-TV's  editorial  director  urges 
viewers  to  support  stronger  gun  control 
legislation  in  Congress  so  that  the  State 
will  not  have  an  impossible  task  in  keep- 
ing guns  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble people. 

The  administration  gun  bill,  wlilch  I 
introduced,  is  the  strongest,  most  ef- 
fective, and  the  legislation  offered  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  keeping  gur\s — hand- 
guns, rifles,  and  shotguns — out  of  the 
hands  of  those  immature  and  irresponsi- 
ble individuals  who  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  lethal  weapons  In  the  first 
place.  Prevention,  not  punishment,  is  the 
only  effective  remedy  for  reducing  the 
injury  and  death  from  guns  in  the  wrong 
hands. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
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must  respond  to  the  public  a  dtiuand  for 
adequate  protection  from  tiie  unlimited 
access  to  firearms  by  juveniles,  criminals, 
and  mental  incompetents.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  WABC-TV  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

The  Hand  on  the  Trigger — II 

New  Jersey  has  the  kind  of  firearms  law 
Channel  7  would  like  to  see  adopted  In  every 
state.  Before  a  dealer  can  sell  a  gun  there, 
the  stat«  checks  to  make  sure  the  buyer  Isn't 
a  criminal,  a  drug  addict,  a  drunkard  or  a 
mental  case.  Tet  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut saTB  hla  Investigators  discovered  that 
more  than  half  of  the  people  arrested  with 
guns  during  the  riots  In  Newark  had  previous 
criminal  records.  The  Senate  Investigators 
also  found  out  how  this  could  happen.  A  spot 
check  of  50  gun  dealers  revealed  that  at  least 
690  New  Jersey  residents  had  bought  guns 
In  four  other  states  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  rlota.  This  Is  why  state  laws  alone  can't 
control  gun  sales.  Channel  7  urges  you  to 
support  the  strong  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion now  before  Congress.  It  won't  stop  riots, 
but  It  should  help  make  them  less  deadly. 


PEACE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
20.  Houston  and  the  State  of  Texas  had 
the  honor  to  be  host  to  the  29th  bien- 
nial national  convention  of  the  Chinese 
American  Citizens  Alliance.  Texas  was 
further  honored  by  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  dlstingiiished  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, my  colleague  and  good  friend,  Sen- 
ator Hiram  L.  Pong,  of  Hawaii.  Senator 
Pong  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  grand  ball  and  ban- 
quet of  the  convention. 

On  that  occasion,  Senator  Pong  de- 
livered a  most  Impressive  speech  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  vital  Issues  facing  the 
Nation — the  Vietnam  war  and  the  race 
riots.  He  discussed  these  subjects  with 
the  forthrightness  and  Judicious  reflec- 
tion characteristic  of  his  utterances  in 
this  Chamber.  'With  keen  incisiveness,  he 
has  analyzed  the  situation  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  commend  his  address  to  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCACE  AT  Home  and  Abroad 

It  Is  a  blgb  honor  for  me  once  again  to 
address  the  Chinese  American  Citizens 
AlUance. 

I  last  bad  this  prlvUege  six  years  ago  this 
month,  August  12,  1961,  to  be  exact. 

Our  Nation  faced  many  dangerous  situa- 
tions then.  Yet  our  Nation  was  not  at  war 
overseas — and  we  were  at  peace  here  at  home. 

Today,  we  are  In  a  difficult,  exasperating, 
costly  war  In  a  distant  land,  where  so  far  we 
have  been  unable  either  to  win  the  war  or  to 
bring  peace.  Here  at  home,  from  coast  to 
coast  and  border  to  border,  our  cities  are 
rocked  by  violence  and  rioting — the  most 
serious  Internal  upheavals  In  our  history,  ex- 
cept for  the  ClvU  War. 

I  believe  the  overriding  concern  of  all 
Americans  Is  peace. 

And  this  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to- 
night— Peace  at  home  and  Peace  abroad. 

I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
claim  to  know  aU  the  causes  or  all  the  cures 
for  Vietnam  or  for  the  rlota. 


Yot  out  of  all  tlie  complexities,  out  of  all 
the  furor,  out  of  itil  the  contradictions  in 
both  situations,  so.iie  elementary  facts  seem 
p".  lin  to  me. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  riots. 

With  riots  in  more  than  100  cities — marked 
by  wholesale  looting,  widespread  arson,  mur- 
derous sniping — there  is  no  question  that 
this   is   a   national   emergency. 

This  year  alone,  the  toll  stands:  86  dead, 
2.056  Injured.  11.034  arrested.  In  Detroit 
alone,  property  damage  exceeded  260  million 
dollars. 

Senseless  lawlessness  Infected  large  seg- 
ments of  our  citizens.  And  Innocent  citi- 
zens— both  black  and  white — have  been 
victims. 

I  say  to  you  my  friends: 

America  cannot  tolerate  lawlessness. 

I  say:  No  matter  how  great  the  Injustice, 
no  matter  how  bad  the  economic  and  social 
conditions,  there  is  no  Injustice  and  there  are 
no  conditions  which  Justify  the  wanton 
destruction  of  our  cities. 

The  demand  for  Justice,  dignity,  and 
equality  does  not  In  the  slightest  degree  ex- 
cuse violence  and  riots. 

"Burn,  Baby.  Burn"  .  .  .  "Shoot.  Loot"  .  .  . 
this  Is  not  the  way  to  racial  equality. 

The  first  Imperative  is  to  restore  law  and 
order. 

This  means  at  least — a  strong  Federal  antl- 
rlot  law  to  provide  i>enalties  for  crossing 
State  lines  to  Incite,  organize,  or  promote  a 
riot. 

It  means  a  strong  Federal  anti-crime  law 
to  give  State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials better  tools  to  flght  crime  and  riots. 

It  means  a  strong  Federal  gun  law  to  stem 
the  sale  of  firearms  to  Irresponsible  persons. 

It  means  action  against  militant  extrem- 
ists and  revolutionaries  who  are  organizing 
violence  and  plotting  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government. 

The  next  Imperative  Is  to  tackle  all  the 
causes  of  rlota. 

This  means  accelerated  programs  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing. 

This  means  accelerated  efforts  to  provide 
more  Jobs  and  more  Job  training. 

This  means  better  schools  and  more  op- 
portunities for  young  people. 

This  means  continued  efforts  to  extend 
equal  rights  and  equal  Justice  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

In  the  eight  years  I  have  been  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  have  witnessed,  and 
worked  for,  tremendous  advances  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  our  Ideals  of  dignity,  freedom, 
and  brotherhood  secured  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  great  deal  more,  however,  remains  to  be 
done. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  still  systemati- 
cally excluded  from  serving  on  many  Federal 
and  Stat«  Juries. 

Many  are  still  denied  employment  by  rea- 
son of  their  color  alone. 

Many  are  still  denied  the  right  to  live 
where  they  want. 

Many  are  subjected  to  violence  and  intimi- 
dation, and  In  many  Instances  denied  redress 
because  of  weak  and  Ineffective  laws. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  once  again 
been  called  up>on  to  pass  on  legislation  to 
achieve  what  we  all  believe:  that  this  Nation 
Is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  discrimi- 
nation and  prejudice  are  morally  wrong, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  are  practiced. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  soon 
enact  laws  to  correct  each  of  these  areas  of 
Injustice.  And  I  am  firmly  committed  to  this 
end. 

But  riots  imperil  civil  rights  legislation. 

ClvU  wrongs  will  not  bring  civil  rights. 

I  denounce  the  riots  as  disgraceful,  shame- 
ful, and  self-defeating. 

I  denounce  the  latest  proposals  for  massive 
disobedience — massive  school  boycotts,  mas- 
sive factory  sit-ins.  and  massive  camp-ins  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  These  also  are  self- 
defeating. 

What  Is  more,  riots  and  massive  dlsobe- 


ciionce  strike  a  foul  and  dastardly  blow 
ag.iinjt  our  Nation's  efforts  toward  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  Indeed  sad  and  tragic  at  this  critical 
time — when  we  should  be  devoting  cur 
wholehearted  energies  to  support  the  three 
million  men  and  women  in  the  milii.iry 
service  and  the  five-hundred-thousand 
troojjs  committed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
that  violence  and  turmoil  at  home  should 
so  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

There  Is  no  question  that  in  spile  of  the 
riots  and  other  threatened  disturbances,  our 
primary  consideration  Is  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  a  successful  conclusion — by  ne- 
gotiations If  possible,  by  victory  If  necessary. 

Our  Government  Is  pledged  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  against  armed  aggression 
from  North  Vietnam.  To  this  end  our  coiui- 
try  has  committed  nearly  500,000  men,  and 
In  the  next  few  months,  45,000  more  will 
be  sent.  We  are  spending  more  than  two 
billion  dollars  each  month. 

However  costly  and  trying  our  position  In 
Vietnam,  there  Is  a  critical  need  at  this  time 
to  make  clear  to  Hanoi  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  re-emphasize  the 
vital  American  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  come  to  the 
direct  attention  of  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
of  North  Vietnam,  to  the  end  that  Hanoi 
will  be  encouraged  to  Join  soon  with  the 
United  States  In  seeking  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

My  deepest  concern  Is  that  President  Ho 
may  not  give  full  and  necessary  credence 
to  the  American  resolve  to  fight  to  uphold 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

The  American  will  to  sustain  our  commit- 
ment Is  clear,  strong,  and  firm.  This  resolve 
will  persevere,  riots  and  other  difficulties  not- 
withstanding. 

At  the  same  time,  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  support  our  Government's  efforts 
to  seek  a  peaceful  settlement — unproduc- 
tive as  these  efforts  have  been  so  far.  The 
American  people  will  not  relent  in  their  de- 
termination to  defend  South  Vietnam 
against  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces. 

Even  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  have  strongly  criticized  our  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  now  say  we  cannot  with- 
draw unilaterally  In  the  absence  of  an  hon- 
orable peace. 

Of  all  the  speeches  made  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Vietnam  War,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  only  two 
of  the  100  Senators  have  urged  complete 
withdrawal.  One  of  the  two  later  publicly 
declared  that  he  is  now  "steadfastly  op- 
posed to  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam." 

Not  a  single  Senator  of  the  remaining  99 
has  advocated  that  we  "throw  In  the  sponge," 
that  we  quit  the  war. 

Although  a  dozen  or  so  Senators  say,  "Stop 
the  Ijombing" — hoping  to  Induce  Hanoi  to 
come  to  the  conference  table,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  only  a  handful — perhaps  5 — has 
suggested  an  indefinite  pause  in  the  bombing. 

Although  a  few  Senators  talk  about  "hon- 
orable disengagement"  of  American  forces 
from  South  Vietnam,  actually,  what  these 
few  propose  has  always  been  the  desire  of  all 
Senators  and  all  Americans — to  negotiate  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war. 

Call  it  what  you  will — honorable  disen- 
gagement, honorable  termination,  fair  and 
Just  negotiations — they  all  seek  the  same 
goal:  peace  through  negotiations. 

For  our  part,  we  are  open  'or  negotia- 
tions— at  any  time — at  any  place. 

But  where  is  Hanoi? 

We  cannot  negotiate  alone. 

The  United  States  has  made  some  18  major 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  war 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  In 
this  s£ane  period,  other  countries  and  promi- 
nent world  leaders  have  also  tried  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

All   these  efforts  have  failed.  They   have 
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failed  because  Hanoi  has  taken  an  adamant 
Infiexlble  position — because  Hanoi  has  set  up 
unreasonable  and  Impossible  preconditions 
for  talks. 

Since  Hanoi  refuses  to  meet  us  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  since  Hanoi  refuses  to  stop 
her  aggression,  she  leaves  us  no  alternative 
but  to  fulfill  oiu-  pledge  to  defend  South 
Vietnam,  even  with  the  risks  Involved. 

President  Trimian  had  to  risk  war  with 
Russia  to  demonstrate  that  we  meant  what 
we  said  about  Berlin.  President  Kennedy  had 
to  risk  war  to  convince  Russia  that  we  meant 
what  we  said  about  missile  bases  in  Cuba. 
Now,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  taking  a  risk  in 
repelling  the  aggressor,  behind  whom  stand 
Red  China  and  Russia.  Great  as  the  risks 
may  be  In  Vietnam,  most  Americans  firmly 
believe  as  I  do,  that  we  must  not — and  we 
cannot — back  down. 

Failure  to  grasp  the  American  temper  can 
only  lead  eventually  to  more  war,  more 
bloodshed,  and  more  devastation. 

And  in  the  end,  Hanoi's  forces  will  not 
prevail. 

The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  Hanoi 
hopes  we  will  lose  our  resolve. 
HEinol  hopes  in  vain. 

She  misreads  the  American  will  and  deter- 
mination. 

Hanoi  also  hopes  that  the  American  people 
will  vote  in  1968  for  a  less  resolute  President. 
No  likely  candidate  for  the  presidency  is 
known  to  favor  reneging  on  America's  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam.  Differences  in- 
volve only  how  best  to  attain  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable peace.  There  Is  no  question  among  the 
likely    candidates — Republican    and    Demo- 
crat— that   our   connmltment   must    be    ful- 
filled. 
Again,  Hanoi  hopes  in  vain. 
President  Ho — the  sooner  you  come  to  the 
conference  table,  the  better. 

As  long  as  you  refuse  to  negotiate,  you 
leave  President  Johnson  with  no  choice  but 
to  press  the  war  even  harder. 

Realizing  only  too  well  the  consequences 
of  a  stalemate  In  the  war,  all  logic  Impels 
the  President  to  step  up  the  pace  of  the  war. 
This  is  exactly  what  he  Is  doing.  For  the  first 
time  he  has  allowed  the  bombing  cf  the 
Doumer  Highway  Ball  Bridge.  He  has  allowed 
alr-strlkes  within  ten  miles  of  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  border.  And  he  has  authorized 
45,000  additional  troops  for  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  Is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  political  consequences  of  a  stalemate.  I 
say  that  the  American  people  will  probably 
turn  him  out  of  office  if  he  does  not  bring 
the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  and  Just 
conclusion  before  the  election. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  President  Is  faced 
with  an  extremely  critical  turning  point  in 
the  war. 

He  must  either  withdraw — and  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  would  not  withdraw  until 
peace  Is  assured. 
Or — he  must  continue  the  war. 
Hanoi  has  given  him  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  fighting. 

In  this  grave  situation,  all  Americans  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  are  deeply  Involved  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Republicans,  Democrats,  and  people  of 
every  persuasion — should  rally  to  support 
our  troops  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

National  unity  will  hasten  the  day  of 
peace. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  President  is 
the  principal  formulator  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Congress  advises  on  treaties, 
passes  foreign  policy  legislation,  and  has 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

As  our  foreign  policy  leader  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
President  has  enormous  powers. 

Although  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  the  President  under  his  broad 
powers  has  committed  us  to  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  the  President  who  sends  troops  Into 
battle,  who  issues  the  governing  orders  to 


military  commanders,  who  assigns  the  tar- 
gets they  may  attack,  and  who  determines 
the  boundaries  of  combat  operations. 

The  President,  and  he  alone,  makes  these 
decisions.  We  pray  he  makes  the  right  ones. 

Nevertheless,  Congress,  as  the  elected  voice 
of  Americans  everywhere,  has  vital  respon- 
sibilities too — to  review  and  analyze  policies 
and  performance.  Whenever  necessary.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  Members  of  Congress  to  offer 
constructive  proposals. 

In  addition.  Congress  appropriates  the 
necessary  funds.  All  appropriations  for  Viet- 
nam have  been  approved  by  decisive  mar- 
gins In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  know  that  as  long  as  Americans  are  on 
the  battlefield.  Congress  will  continue  to 
give  them  everything  they  need. 

Our  gallant  fighting  men  deserve  nothing 
less  than  our  total  support. 
oWe  Americans  abhor  war.  We  much  prefer 
an  honorable  and  Just  peace  to  the  waste 
an*  tragedy  of  war.  But  as  long  as  Hanoi 
refuses  to  negotiate,  then  America  must  con- 
tinue the  war. 

We  will  be  forced  to  stop  temporizing.  We 
will  be  forced  to  pay  more  attention  to  our 
military  leaders  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

For  America  will  not  tolerate  a  long, 
drawn-out  war  of  attrition. 

Hanoi  Is  put  on  notice:  Do  not  miscal- 
culate our  Intentions.  Do  not  underestimate 
our  strength.  Do  not  misread  our  resolve. 

And  so  I  say  again,  President  Ho — the 
sooner  you  negotiate,  the  better  for  your 
people,  the  better  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  better  for  all  of  us. 

Twentieth  Century  history  proves  Amer- 
ica has  been  most  generous  and  forgiving 
to  nations  In  the  aftermath  of  war.  We  have 
an  unparalleled  record  of  assisting  both 
friend  and  former  foe. 

Our  timely  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  our 
Marshall  Plan  for  war-ravaged  Europe;  our 
concern  with  the  economic  revival  and 
democratic  orientation  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, both  our  former  enemies;  our  eco- 
nomic aid  to  developing  countries  all  around 
the  globe — these  are  evidences  of  a  generous 
and  noble  people. 

U.S.  aid  to  nations  abroad  since  World 
War  II  totals  more  than  $120  billion.  This  is 
Indisputable  proof  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  promise  to  help  build  £,  better 
world  of  peace  and  progress. 

Last  September,  In  an  address  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  President  Marcos  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  paid  tribute  to 
America : 

"Out  of  the  bounty  of  your  human  and 
material  resources,  this  great  country  has 
already  given  more  generously  to  the  com- 
mon funds  of  human  welfare  than  any  other 
single  nation  In  history. 

"In  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  alone, 
America  has  contributed  more  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  free  world  than  could 
ever  be  repaid  by  its  beneficiaries." 

Why,  President  Ho,  do  you  not  agree  to 
begin  peace  negotiations? 

Some  day,  some  time,  some  where,  you  and 
others  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict  must 
sit  down  at  a  conference  table.  The  sooner 
both  sides  do  this,  the  sooner  the  scourge  of 
war  can  be  banished  from  all  Vietnam,  North 
and  South — the  sooner  the  weapons  of  war 
can  be  replaced  with  the  tools  of  peace — the 
sooner  Southeast  Asia  can  move  forward  to- 
ward progress  and  prosperity. 

Other  aggressors  who  miscalculated  Amer- 
ica's resolve  were  forced  in  the  end  to  the 
conference  table. 

The  Kaiser  with  his  dreaded  legions  of 
Huns,  his  powerful  Juggernauts  and  his  U- 
boats.  In  the  end  had  to  negotiate. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazi  chiefs,  with  their 
mighty  Panzer  divisions,  their  Messer- 
schmldts.  and  devastating  V-bombs,  in  the 
end,  had  to  negotiate. 

Even  Japan  with  her  kamikazes,  her  power- 
ful naval  fleet  and  millions  of  well-traJned, 


devoted  troops,  in  the  end  too,  had  to 
negotiate. 

And  when  finally,  the  Kaiser  and  the  Nazis 
and  Japan  came  to  negotiate,  they  came, 
not  to  bargain,  but  to  surrender. 

At  this  stage,  we  do  not  ask  Hanoi  to  sur- 
render. Negotiations  would  Involve  peace 
with  honor  for  both  sides,  and  peace  with 
hope  for  economic  cooperation  In  the  post- 
war period. 

We  do  not  seek  vengeance  or  retribution. 
We  seek  no  territory,  no  domination,  no  con- 
trol In  Vietnam. 

We  seek  only  to  restore  peace,  freedom,  and 
security  under  honorable  terms. 

And  so,  to  Hanoi,  we  say:  Persevere  we 
shall  until  honorable  negotiations  or  victory. 

My  friends,  the  road  to  peace  Is  difficult  and 
hazardous. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  with  persever- 
ance, with  unity,  with  hard  work,  vrith  respect 
and  good  will,  the  American  people  will  suc- 
ceed. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  after  our  Nation 
was  torn  asunder  by  bloody  civil  war.  a 
great  man — a  blessed  peacemaker  named 
Abraham  Lincoln — counseled  his  countrymen 
to  go,  live  In  peace,  and  rebuild  their  war- 
shattered  land. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Thank  you,  good   night,  and  Aloha. 


headstart  at  ■worland,  wyo. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  schooltime 
is  hard  upon  us,  and  across  America  in 
the  next  week  or  so  many  thousands  of 
children  will  be  beginning  their  formal 
education  with  a  greater  chance  for  real 
learning  and  ultimate  success  in  life  be- 
cause of  Headstart  programs. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Pehlberg  of  Worland,  Wyo., 
who  has  been  a  teacher  in  her  local  Head- 
start  program,  points  up  the  importance 
of  the  project  in  a  letter  which  I  should 
like  to  share  with  Senators.  Not  only 
have  the  enrolled  children  benefited,  she 
says,  but  so  have  their  parents  and  the 
volunteers  who  aided  the  project.  Their 
classmates,  too,  stand  to  gain  by  having 
the  opportunity  to  advance  in  their 
studies  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  since  the 
teacher  will  not  have  to  concentrate  to 
uplifting  a  minority  of  her  charges.  In 
the  end,  the  entire  community  benefits, 
says  Mrs.  Pehlberg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Pehlberg 's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Worland,  Wyo.. 

August  21,  1967. 
Senator  Gale  McGee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  Head  Start  programs  be 
continued.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  wide- 
spread good  the  program  does  far  outweighs 
any  expenditure  needed  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram in  progress.  Dropping  the  program  now 
would  certainly  be  a  step  backwards  In  our 
fight  to  Improve  the  sub-culture  of  poverty 
in  our  country. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  teacher  of  the  Hc.^.d 
Start  program  for  eight  months,  as  a  former 
teacher  In  the  public  school  system,  as  v 
volunteer  social  worker  with  the  bovs  froir. 
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the  Wyoming  State  Industrial  Institute,  and 
as  the  wife  of  a  teacher  In  the  public  school 
system. 

The  program  was  Invaluable  to  the  chil- 
dren who  participated.  They  can,  for  the 
most  part,  start  In  the  first  grade  with  an 
even  start  with  other  children  and  thus  wtU 
not  be  potential  first  grade  drop-outs  as  has 
been  the  case  with  many  brothers  and  sisters 
rrom  the  same  families.  They  were  not  drop- 
outs because  of  low  mentality  but  rather 
due  to  their  lack  of  vocabulary,  either  no 
or  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Iron  deficiency,  lack  of  experiences  In 
everyday  living  which  would  provide  stimuli 
for  observation  and  question  asking,  a  lack 
of  vmderstandlng  of  how  to  cope  with  and 
adapt  to  their  own  environment,  lack  of  so- 
cial skills  with  their  peers,  and  a  lack  of 
physical  skills  for  their  own  age  group.  It 
was  a  real  thrill  to  see  the  progress  made 
In  the«e  areas  by  these  deserving  little 
Americans. 

The  program  not  only  helped  the  children 
but  also  helped  the  parents  who  acquired  an 
awareness  of  the  value  of  education.  They 
took  on  a  new  hope  by  the  teachers  visiting 
them  not  as  offlclals  but  as  friends  (and  we 
were  being  accepted  as  friends  at  the  end 
of  the  program).  They  began  to  participate 
actively  in  the  program  as  volunteers  and. 
In  many  instances,  began  to  assume  roles 
of  responsible  community  citizenship. 

The  aides  went  back  to  their  sub-culture 
with  a  new  perspective.  They  saw  that  many 
went  on  to  college  with  very  limited  finances 
and  that  many  had  gained  their  college  ed- 
ticatlon  by  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  Thus 
they  saw  hope  of  higher  education  for  their 
families.  They  took  pride  In  attending  classes 
in  college  for  the  In-servlce  training  and  In 
socializing  with  the  other  workers. 

The  community  has  gained  by  having 
healthy  attitudes  planted  In  the  many  homes 
which  were  reached.  All  the  first-graders  in 
town  will  benefit  as  the  first  grade  teachers 
can  take  the  whole  class  forward  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  by  not  having  to  spend  time 
to  bring  these  Head  Start  children  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  class.  If  these  children  have  a 
happy,  successful  experience  In  the  first 
grade  they  will  be  much  less  likely  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  Wyoming  State  In- 
dustrial School. 

The  Head  Start  program  Is  not  a  cure-all, 
but  it  will  surely  go  a  long  way  In  over- 
coming the  many  ills  caused  by  poverty.  The 
program  will  be  far  more  effective  if  the 
eight  months  program  can  be  started  in  the 
fall  rather  than  the  first  of  January.  There- 
fore, I  surely  hope  something  can  be  done 
to  get  the  grant  through  and  the  funds  avail- 
able to  begin  the  program  for  this  next  year 
at  least  by  the  first  of  October. 
Sincerely, 

Makt  Tm.LT  Fehlberg. 


IVORY  BILL  WCX)DPECKERS  AP- 
PEARANCE IN  BIG  THICKET  OP 
TEXAS:  S.  4  PASSAGE  NEEDED 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  this  Sun- 
day had  picked  up  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Ivory  Bill  Wood- 
pecker's existence  In  Textis'  Big  Thicket. 
This  has  been  exciting  news  for  Texans, 
to  whom  the  Ivory  Bill  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  speculation  and  even  of  legend. 

This  discovery  of  a  bird  long  feared 
extinct  In  the  Big  Thicket  points  up  to 
the  Nation  the  unique  character  of  this 
area  in  Texas,  which  contains  many 
rare  and  seldom-seen  species  of  wildlife 
and  vegetation.  It  becomes  especially 
significant  In  view  of  the  appearance 


last  week  of  an  article  In  the  Kountze 
News  of  Hardin  County,  lying  in  the 
thicket  area,  which  describes  the  kind  of 
despoliation  which  is  occurring  in  the 
area,  as  in  this  case  of  the  Neches  River 
flowing  through  the  Big  Thicket.  The 
article  written  by  Gordon  Baxter  pleads 
for  an  end  of  the  emptying  of  wastes  into 
the  river,  on  economic  grounds  as  well  sis 
those  of  public  concern. 

Time  after  time,  pleas  for  Its  preser- 
vation have  been  made  by  the  residents 
and  the  devoted  visitors  of  this  area,  in- 
cluding in  their  number  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  who  made  his  plea  in 
the  recently  published  book,  "Farewell 
to  Texas."  Yet  the  danger  remains  that 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  many 
landowners  and  timber  owners  of  the 
area  will  not  forever  keep  this  valuable 
forest  and  its  inhabitants  from  destruc- 
tion. I  have  introduced  S.  4,  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  bill,  to  preserve 
the  diminishing  forests  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  which  contain  such  disappear- 
ing species  as  the  endangered  Ivory  Bill 
Woodpecker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  which  would  save  the  natural  growth 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Big  Thicket 
for  future  generations  of  Americans  to 
enjoy,  and  to  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Sunday, 
August  27,  New  York  Times,  "Ivory- 
Billed  Woodpecker,  Feared  Extinct, 
Sighted,"  and  the  Sunday,  August  27, 
Washington  Post,  "  'Ivory'  Woodpecker 
Is  Spotted  in  Texas,"  and  the  column 
from  the  Kountze,  Tex.,  News,  by  Gor- 
don Baxter,  "They  Have  Ruined  Our 
River,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27,  1967] 

■•IVOBY"    WOODPECKEB    Is    SPOTTED    IN    TSXAS 

Discovery  of  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker, 
considered  extinct  by  most  ornithologists,  in 
the  big  thicket  country  of  East  Texas  was 
announced  yesterday  by  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Reports  of  Ivory-bllla  in  five  other  states 
will  be  investigated,  Udall  said.  The  hunts 
will  be  concentrated  along  the  Congaree 
River  in  South  Carolina,  the  Apalachicola 
River  in  Florida,  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  the  Altamaba 
River  in  Georgia. 

The  Ivory-blll  Is  America's  largest  wood- 
pecker, larger  than  a  crow,  with  shiny  black 
and  white  plummage,  scarlet  crest  and  long 
Ivory  bill. 

Sighting  In  the  big  thicket  area  were  traced 
down  by  John  V.  Dennis,  an  ornithologist 
working  under  contract  for  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 


[From  the  New  York  "nmes.  Aug  27,   1967] 

ivory-bllled   woodpecker,   feared   extinct, 

Sighted 

(By  Robert  H.  Phelps) 

Washington,  Aug.  26. — Ivory-billed  wood- 
peckers— spectacular  red.  white  and  black 
birds  of  the  Southern  swamplands  that  orni- 
thologists had  long  feared  extinct — have 
been  found  In  Texas. 

Three  pairs  of  the  20-lnch  birds — as  big 
as  crows — have  been  sighted  In  the  Neches 
River  Valley  In  the  Big  Thicket  country  of 
eastern  Texas  by  John  V.  Dennis  of  Leesburg, 
Va.,  America's  leading  expert  on  woodpeck- 
ers. 


Mr.  Dennis,  who  searched  for  the  wood- 
peckers under  a  contract  with  the  Interior 
Department,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  his 
study  and  reports  from  amateurs  that  there 
are  five  to  10  pairs  of  the  birds  In  the  Big 
Thicket. 

The  last  previous  confirmed  sighting  of  an 
Ivory  bill,  America's  largest  woodpecker,  was 
of  one  bird  on  the  Chipola  River  In  Florida 
In  1950. 

Since  then  there  have  been  occasional  re- 
ports of  Ivory  bills,  but  ornithologists  have 
dismissed  the  sightings  as  mlsldentifications 
of  pileated  woodpeckers,  somewhat  similar 
birds   quite  common  In   the   woodlands. 

Now,  Mr.  Dennis  said,  the  reports  of  the 
amateur  birdwatchers  cannot  be  so  easily 
brushed  aside  as  "phony." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
said  that  reports  of  Ivory  bill's  survival  would 
be  investigated  along  the  Congaree  River  in 
South  Carolina,  along  the  Apalachicola  River 
In  Florida,  along  the  Tombigbee  River  In 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  along  the  Alta- 
maha  River  In  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dennis  saw  his  first  Ivory  bill  In  the 
Big  Thicket  early  last  December,  about  a  week 
after  his  field  study  began.  He  was  alone, 
walking  through  a  cypress  swamp,  when  he 
spotted  the  bird  on  a  tree  only  50  or  60  feet 
away. 

Mr.  Dennis  was  carrying  his  seven-power 
binoculars,  so  he  had  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing the  bird  as  an  ivory  bill,  with  itb  shiny 
black  and  white  plumage  and  long  Ivory  bill. 
Male  birds  wear  a  brilliant  scarlet  crest. 

The  Interior  Department  expressed  the 
hope  that  curious  persons  would  not  try  to 
find  the  ivory  bill,  and  for  that  reason  the 
exact  spot  of  the  sightings  was  not  disclosed. 
Mr.  Dennis  said,  however,  that  the  chance 
of  an  average  person  seeing  the  birds  was 
"almost  zero"  even  If  he  were  given  specific 
directions.  The  birds  live  In  the  deep  swamp, 
he  explained,  are  wary  and  are  "nomadic — 
they  don't  stay  put." 

With  all  his  expertise  Mr.  Dennis  saw  no 
nests.  Nor  did  he  take  any  pictures. 

Mr.  Dennis  would  not  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  preventing  the  ivory  Dili  from 
becoming  extinct.  He  said  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  believe  that  there  were  fewer  Ivory 
bills  than  the  approximately  40  whooping 
cranes  known  to  exist. 

STTRVrVAL  HOPES  RAISED 

One  of  Mr.  Dennis'  findings  raised  hopes 
that  the  Ivory  bill  would  survive.  Ornitholo- 
gists have  long  attributed  the  species'  decline 
to  the  disappearance  of  hardwood  forests, 
where  the  Ivory  bill  fed  on  the  larva  of  wood- 
boring  beatles. 

Mr.  Dennis,  however,  discovered  that  the 
ivory  bill  also  fed  on  Insects  In  pine  slash- 
ings, Indicating  that  the  bird  might  be  adapt- 
ing to  the  changed  environment. 

Harry  Goodwin,  chief  of  the  office  of  en- 
dangered species  of  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  has  asked  tlmbsrland 
owners  In  the  Big  Thicket  to  help  preserve 
the  Ivory  bill. 

Although  there  has  been  a  campaign  to 
make  the  Big  Thicket  a  national  park,  Mr. 
Goodwin  said  that  he  was  not  a&king  that 
the  Government  acquire  the  land. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is,  however,  asking  timber- 
land  owners  to  rotate  their  cuttings  of  pines 
so  there  always  will  be  a  supply  of  branches 
to  feed  on.  The  lumbermen  are  also  being 
asked  to  leave  pockets  of  cypress  in  deep 
swamp,  which  are  uneconomical  to  cut  any- 
way, and  to  leave  some  of  the  older  trees 
standing  In  other  areas  for  nesting. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Goodwin  said,  the  East 
Texas  Wildlife  Federation  has  promised  to 
patrol  100,000  acres  It  controls  In  the  Big 
Thicket  to  prevent  shooting  of  the  Ivory 
bills.  Federal  law  provides  for  a  maximum 
penalty  of  $500  in  fine,  60  days  in  Jail  or 
both  for  Injurytng  an  Ivory  bill. 
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(Prom  the  Kountze   (Tex.)    News,  Aug.  24, 

1967] 

Thet  Have  Ruined  Our  Rivxr 

(By  Gordon  Baxter) 

The  river  stinks,  and  the  river  Is  black, 
and  the  river  Is  vile,  and  Is  polluted.  The 
paper  mill  can  furnish  you  with  chemical 
evidence  that  the  water  It  Is  discharging 
back  Into  the  river  after  using  It  In  Its  plant 
Is  actually  more  pure  than  the  river  Itself. 
There  Is  absolutely  nothing  harmful  In  the 
water,  nothing  toxic. 

This  may  be  true.  It  may  be  chemically 
pure,  but  It  Is  nasty  for  recreation  and  for 
families  who  go  there  to  swim,  to  ski,  to 
camp,  and  come  home  sick  from  the  river. 
Where  the  fishermen  used  to  spend  their 
quiet  hours  there  Is  the  stench  of  chemically 
polluted  waters  and  the  white  bellies  of 
floating  dead  fish. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  paper  mill,  which  has 
been  known  to  furnish  airplane  transporta- 
tion for  successful  political  candidates.  Is 
callous  about  what  they  are  doing  to  the 
river,  and  up  to  now  they  seem  to  be  im- 
mune to  any  sort  of  action  to  make  them 
stop  what  they  are  doing  to  the  Neches  river. 

They  also  deny  that  they  are  harming 
the  river. 

So  let  me  not  accuse  the  paper  mill,  or 
attack  them,  for  they've  weathered  many 
accusations  and  attacks  In  the  past.  They 
can  wait  out  the  periodic  flurries  of  protests, 
pay  minor  fines,  they  have  time,  money  and 
influence  on  their  side;  they  can  outlast  any 
do-gooder. 

So  let  me  make  a  different  kind  of  an  ap- 
peal to  those  men  -vho  are  responsible.  I 
know  these  men  to  the  responsible  and  de- 
cent fellows.  Intelligent  plant  managers,  but 
they  may  be  doing  a  reckless  and  Irrespon- 
sible and  permanently  damaging  thing  to 
their  community. 

May  I  ask  you  to  take  a  long,  second,  seri- 
ous look  at  the  damage  you  may  be  doing  to 
the  community  of  the  people  you  are  living 
with?  Think  back  to  the  example  of  the  big 
lumber  companies  a  generation  ago.  They 
moved  into  the  virgin  forest  of  yellow  pine 
and  stripped  It.  Recklessly  laid  the  country- 
side bare  until  one  day  they  realized  they 
had  literally  cut  off  their  own  sawmills  at 
the  roots.  Then  the  lumber  people  took  a  re- 
verse attitude  about  the  resources  they  once 
despoiled.  They  are  now  the  greatest  advo- 
cates of  reforestation  and  preventing  forest 
fires.  Now  the  lumber  barons  are  doing  the 
most  to  keep  green  the  same  lands  that 
their  forefathers  laid  bare  with  reckless  cut- 
ting. 

Now  a  day  of  reckoning  Is  bound  to  come 
when  the  water  users  will  be  economically 
forced  to  take  a  responsible  attitude  toward 
the  river  and  streams  that  they  are  ruining. 
That  is  what  I  now  ask  you  to  do,  for  I  do 
not  think  anything  else  will  move  you. 

In  the  name  of  every  kid  flashing  by  In 
the  sun  on  water  skis.  In  the  name  of  every 
old  gentleman  spending  his  peaceful  days 
fishing  In  the  shade  of  a  willow,  of  every 
family  vhose  picnic  you  have  driven  from 
the  banks,  of  every  cell  of  your  community 
life  who  respects  and  enjoys  the  magazines 
printed  on  your  paper,  please  take  up  your 
obligation,  spend  th^  necessary  money,  to 
correct  this  ever  increasing  pollution  of  the 
streams. 

Don't  Just  read  this  and  be  aggravated 
with  me,  offer  some  new  alibi,  or  hunt  for 
some  way  to  "get  Baxter."  I  know  you  have 
outlasted  all  campaigns  to  stop  the  river 
pollution.  I  feel  llkp  a  small  neighborhood 
dog  barking  at  the  wheels  of  a  big  truck.  I 
know,  and  the  truck  knows,  that  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  It  If  I  caught  It.  Think 
instead  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  those  clean  kids 
who  used  to  canoe  from  Dam  B  down  to 
Beaumont  each  summer.  This  year  they  came 
out  at  the  Evadale  bridge  on  the  Neches 
river.  We  all  know  why.  And  that's  such  a 
needless  shame. 


CRITICISM  OF  SENATE  ACTION  ON 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BILL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  published 
on  August  16,  observed  that  action  born 
of  frustration  is  frequently  senseless  and 
self-defeating.  The  Iowa  newspaper 
made  this  observation  in  commenting 
upon  the  Senate's  recent  amendments  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  measure.  The 
editorial  is  a  criticism  well  pointed  at  our 
action.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Myopia   on    Trade 

The  U.S.  Senate  gave  a  classic  demonstra- 
tion of  cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face 
last  week  in  its  action  on  the  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  U.S. 
could  lose  millions — and,  possibly  billions — 
of  dollars  worth  of  trade  as  a  result  of  re- 
strictions written  into  the  measure. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  provides  loans 
and  credit  guarantees  to  promote  trade  with 
the  U.S.  Under  one  of  the  Senate-approved 
amendments,  the  Export-Import  Bank  would 
be  barred  from  guaranteeing  or  participating 
in  the  extension  of  credit  to  any  country  "the 
government  of  which  is  furnishing  goods  or 
supplies"  to  North  Vietnam.  A  separate 
amendment,  aimed  specifically  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Flat  Co.  to  build  an  automobile 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union,  prohibits  the  bank 
from  providing  a  $50  million  credit  for  the 
planned  purchase  of  U.S.  machine  tools  for 
the  project. 

The  amendment  barring  loans  to  countries 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  covers  trade  of 
any  kind,  including  non-strategic  materials. 
At  least  20  free-world  nations  conducted 
some  trade  with  North  Vietnam  last  year.  In- 
cluding Denmark,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  In- 
dia. This  trade  totalled  only  $12  million, 
much  of  it  of  non-military  character. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  this  minus- 
cule trade  with  North  Vietnam  mandatory 
grounds  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  deny 
financing  for  the  purchase  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  products  by  the 
20  free- world  countries  Involved.  The  amend- 
ment could  also  prevent  the  U.S.  from  ex- 
tending credits  to  a  number  of  Communist 
countries,  even  when  such  credits  would 
advance  this  country's  interests  by  encour- 
aging independence  from  Moscow. 

The  amendment,  introduced  by  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  (Dem.,  Va.),  Is  so  vaguely 
worded  no  one  Is  sure  whether  It  applies 
only  to  countries  where  the  government 
Itself  sells  the  product  to  North  Vietnam  or 
to  countries  having  non-goverimaent  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  as  well.  Repeated  efforts 
to  get  Byrd  to  explain  his  amendment  showed 
he  was  as  confused  as  other  members  of  the 
Senate  about  Its  meaning. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
amendment  aimed  at  the  Flat  Co.  project 
would  effectively  prevent  the  U.S.  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  Soviet  auto  deal.  This  would 
not  mean  the  end  of  the  plan  to  build  the 
Soviet  automobile  factory.  The  Plat  Co.  Is 
expected  to  make  Its  machine  tool  purchase 
elsewhere;  Great  Britain,  France,  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  among  countries  that 
can  supply  the  tools.  The  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  be  solely  to  deny  U.S. 
business  the  chance  to  make  a  substantial 
sale  abroad. 

The  Senate  vote  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  restrictions  axe  a  reflection  of  the 
frustrations  growing  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Action  born  of  frustration  Is  frequently 
senseless  and  self-defeating,  and  the  Senate 
action  on  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill  Is  a 
good  example  of  this.  The  Administration 
already  has  ample  discretionary  authority  to 


control  credit  to  Communist  countries  to 
safeguard  U.S.  interests.  It  already  has  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  diplomatic 
pressure  in  cutting  free- world  trade  to  North 
Vietnam  to  a  trickle. 

The  U.S.  should  be  encouraging  efforts  of 
the  Communist  world  to  plow  resources  Into 
peaceful  development.  As  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  told  a  Senate  committee, 
"I  cannot  Imagine  anything  I  would  rather 
have  Russia  apply  Its  resources  to  than  the 
production  of  automobiles.  .  .  .  Initially  the 
Russians  will  have  several  hundred  millions 
of  their  own  resoiu'ces  tied  up  in  it,  and. 
within  five  or  ten  years,  they  will  have  tied 
up  several  billion  dollars,  nhat  is  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  Soviet  resources  that  will  not 
be  facing  us  in  military  equipment  some 
place  in  the  world." 

The  House  should  refuse  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate's  irresponsible  amendments  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  that  will  do  more 
harm  to  this  country  tlian  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries. 


WHO  IS  WILFRED  BURCHETT? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  many  Amer- 
ican newspapers  have  in  recent  months 
published  articles  originating  in  North 
Vietnam  by  Australian  journalist  Wil- 
fred Purchett. 

Some  newspapers  have  made  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Burchett  represents  a  Commu- 
nist viewpoint,  that  he  is  regular  corre- 
spondent for  the  far-left  weekly,  the  Na- 
tional Guardian,  and  that  he  is  imwel- 
come  In  his  native  country. 

Other  newspapers,  however,  give  their 
readers  no  information  about  Mr.  Bur- 
chett, leading  them  to  believe  that  he  is. 
In  fact,  a  reasonable  and  responsible  re- 
porter and  commentator. 

At  last  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  career 
of  Wilfred  Burchett  has  been  prepared  by 
a  man  who  has  known  him  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  a  fellow  Australian,  and 
the  distinguished  correspondent  for  the 
Reporter  magazine,  Mr.  Denis  Warner. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Warner  points  out 
that  Burchett  was  appointed  by  the  So- 
viet Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  to  open 
the  London  Intourist  oflBce  in  1936  and 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  invited 
him  as  the  single  Western  correspondent 
to  cover  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
Burchett,  according  to  Warner,  is  "a 
clever,  calculating  Communist." 

The  article  points  out  that: 

stripped  of  his  Australian  passport  by  Can- 
berra in  1955  and  denied  Australian  citizen- 
ship for  his  three  children  by  a  second  mar- 
riage— one  born  in  Hanoi,  one  in  Peking,  and 
one  In  Moscow — Burchett  Is  regarded  by 
those  responsible  for  Australian  security  as  a 
Communist  and  a  traitor  who  ought  to  stand 
trial  for  his  role  In  the  Korean  War. 

In  1953  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense 
accused  Burchett  of  having  "actively  en- 
gaged in  brainwashing  procedures"  in 
prisoner-of-war  camps.  Prisoners  who 
had  "confessed"  to  using  bacteriological 
warfare  subsequently  named  Burchett  as 
one  of  their  interrogators. 

Burchett  played  an  active  role  during 
the  Korean  war: 

Burchett  was  one  of  the  first  correspond- 
ents to  report  that  the  United  States  was 
using  germ  warfare  In  Korea.  In  his  report  of 
an  interview  with  a  North  Korean  soldier  who 
had  seen  a  long  brown  stream  emerging  from 
an  American  plane,  Burchett  wrote  indig- 
nantly about  the  hideous  epidemic  the  Amer- 
icans had  brought  to  North  Korea.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  no  epidemic. 
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be  Joined  vlth  flre  other  Communlut  newe- 
pspennoi  to  laaxie  a  Joint  statement  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  epidemic  because  of 
efllclent  Chlneae  and  North  Korean  medical 
precauUooa. 

In  hlB  article,  Mr.  Denis  Warner  fur* 
ther  reports  that : 

In  1963,  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense  ac- 
cused Burchett  of  having  "actively  engaged 
In  braln-washlng  procedures"  in  prisoner-of- 
war  camps.  Prisoners  who  had  "confessed"  to 
using  bacteriological  wart&n  subsequently 
named  him  as  one  of  their  interrogators.  The 
"confessions",  with  their  seeming  docximen- 
tatlon,  were  masterly  Jobs  that  could  not  be 
read  without  the  lingering  suspicion  that 
there  must  have  been  something  to  them. 

Americans  should  not  be  misled  about 
conditions  In  Vietnam  by  dispatches  In 
their  hometown  newspapers  written  by 
Wilfred  Burchett.  The  news  wire  services 
and  newspaper  editors  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  clearly  Identify  anything  written 
by  this  man,  and  Denis  Warner  has  per- 
formed an  Important  service  in  making 
this  material  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
article  entitled  "Who  Is  Wilfred 
Burchett,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Reporter  for  June  1.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  WiursH)  Btracnrrr? 
(By  Denis  Warner) 
MxLBOUUrx. — When  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  forces  landed  In  Japan  In  August, 
IMS,  most  of  the  accompanying  correepond- 
enta  stuck  close  to  Tokyo.  But  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett, a  thlrty-four-year-old  Australian,  by- 
passed the  peace-signing  ceremonies  and  took 
a  southbound  train  for  the  last  real  beat  of 
the  war.  His  dispatch,  datellned  Hiroshima 
and  telephoned  to  a  colleague  waiting  In 
Tokyo,  was  splashed  across  the  front  page  of 
bis  newspaper,  the  London  Daily  Express,  and 
won  worldwide  attention.  It  was  not  only  the 
first  report  but  also  the  best  until  John 
Hersey.  many  months  later,  produced  the 
definitive  account  of  what  happened  when 
the  bomb  went  off. 

Nearly  twenty-two  years  later,  Burchett 
again  had  a  clear  lead  on  all  official  and  un- 
official reporting  on  another  matter  of  major 
world  Importance.  Encouraged  by  reports 
from  London  this  winter  that  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Alezel  N.  Kosygln  wanted  peace,  Wash- 
ington learned  from  Burchett's  dispatches 
out  of  Hanoi  that  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  was  Interested  In  talks,  but  only 
after  "the  unconditional  halt  of  the  bombing 
and  all  warlike  acts."  Washington  officials 
had  difficulty  reading  the  signals.  "Burchett 
has  had  this  capital  on  the  hook  for  a 
month."  one  said  at  the  time.  "Can  you  be- 
lieve the  guy?  Can  you  trust  what  he  writes? 
Can  he  be  of  any  use  In  this  mess?" 

His  countrymen  knew  a  good  deal  more 
about  him.  Stripped  of  his  Australian  pass- 
port by  Canberra  In  1955  and  denied  Aus- 
tralian citizenship  for  his  three  children  by 
a  second  marriage — one  bom  In  Hanoi,  one  In 
Peking,  and  one  In  Moscow — Burchett  Is  re- 
garded by  those  responsible  for  Australian 
security  as  a  Communist  and  a  traitor  who 
ought  to  stand  trial  for  his  role  In  the  Korean 
War.  But  other  Australian  officials  scoff  at 
this.  "Traitor?  Communist?  Rubbish!"  said 
one  Australian  official  to  whom  Washington 
sometimes  turns  for  Information  and  advice. 
"He's  a  woolly-minded  IdeaUst.  He's  too  mud- 
dle-headed to  be  a  Communist." 
Which  Is  the  real  Wilfred  Burchett? 

THX   BAU.T    TEABS 

He  was  bom  In  Melbourne  In  1911.  the  son 
of  a  Ifatbodlst  lay  preacher  who  enjoyed  a 


minor  reputation  as  a  debater  and  lecturer 
and  later  as  an  active  member  of  the  world 
peace  movement.  According  to  one  close 
friend  of  the  family,  "The  father  was  a  strong 
character  and  bis  own  far-to-the-Left  views 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  Wilfred." 

The  depression  also  helped.  Although 
Burchett  was  a  bright  student  with  a  gift 
for  languages,  his  family's  poverty  cavised  him 
to  leave  high  school  before  graduating.  He 
drifted  for  some  years  from  farm  to  farm  as 
a  seasonal  laborer.  Later,  he  worked  as  a  truck 
driver,  vacuxmi-cleaner  salesman,  vegetable 
grower  and  hawker,  and  carpenter. 

By  1936  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  go 
to  London,  where  a  knowledge  of  some 
French  got  him  a  Job  with  Thomas  Cook  & 
Sons,  the  travel  agents.  His  Interest  In  the 
languages  and  left-wing  politics  led  him  to 
the  Linguists'  Club  and  eventually  Into  con- 
tact with  Ivan  Malsky,  the  Soviet  ambassa- 
dor, who  selected  him  to  open  the  London 
office  of  Intourist.  At  the  Linguists'  Club  he 
also  met  his  first  wife,  Ema  Hamer,  a  Jewish 
refugee  from  Nazi  Germany. 

The  Intourist  office  soon  folded  because  of 
restrictions  on  tourist  exchanges  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  England,  and  Burchett 
went  to  work  for  Palestine  Orient  Lloyd,  an 
agency  set  up  to  rescue  Jews  from  Germany. 
The  Burchett  family's  unity  and  Idealism 
became  apparent  at  this  time.  In  Australia, 
Burchett's  father  mobilized  the  members  of 
a  small  discussion  club  he  had  formed  In  the 
village  of  Poowong  In  the  state  of  Victoria. 
Poowong  residents  offered  the  refugees  guar- 
antees of  employment  on  farms  and  in  a  but- 
ter factory,  and  Burchett's  brothers  worked 
on  the  Australian  Immigration  Department 
to  grant  visas. 

Back  in  Australia  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War,  Burchett  Joined  the 
official  Australian  news  and  information  serv- 
ice. Then  In  1940  he  set  off  as  a  free-lance 
Journalist  for  New  Caledonia,  a  French  col- 
ony a  thousand  miles  off  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  opposition  forces  had  Just 
overthrown  the  local  Vichy  regime.  His  cov- 
erage of  this  revolt  helped  to  establish  him  as 
a  Journalist  and  to  get  him  accreditation  as 
a  foreign  correspondent  In  China.  He  Joined 
the  Daily  Express  In  Chungking,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  wartime  capital. 

When  the  Japanese  Invaded  Burma  early  In 
1942,  Burchett  was  In  the  thick  of  the  fight- 
ing. Stranded  In  Rangoon  without  transport, 
he  accepted  a  ride  in  a  Jeep  driven  by  a  young 
(and  now  distinguished)  British  official.  To 
make  room  for  Burchett,  the  official  tossed 
out  some  personal  belongings,  flour,  and  hard 
rations.  Yet  when  Burchett  subsequently 
wrote  a  book  about  the  Burma  campaign  and 
the  Japanese,  he  gave  the  English  hell  for 
looting  and  onwardice,  and  said  that  the  of- 
ficial had  beeii  escaping  in  a  Jeep  loaded  with 
liquor  and  stolen  goods.  The  official  wanted 
to  sue  for  Ubel,  but  the  Foreign  Office  pres- 
siired  him  not  to  do  so. 

My  own  first  meeting  with  Burchett  took 
place  in  the  Central  Pacific.  As  the  only  non- 
American  correspondents  working  In  Ad- 
oalral  Chester  Nlmitz's  command,  we  were 
often  thrown  together  and  even  shared  a 
cabin  for  some  weeks  before  and  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 

Though  thin  almost  to  the  point  of  emacia- 
tion and  scarred  by  thirteen  bullets.  Burchett 
was  a  prodigious  worker.  He  wrote  not  only 
for  the  Express  but  also  for  the  Toronto  Star 
and  numeroxis  other  publications.  He  used 
to  sit  sweating  over  his  typewriter  In  a  pair  of 
shorts  while  other  correspondents  played  gin 
rummy. 

He  worked  even  harder  on  plans  to  get  his 
stories  on  the  wire.  Instead  of  going  ashore 
with  the  troops  to  cover  the  Island  Invasions, 
he  usually  preferred  to  operate  from  an  air- 
craft carrier.  A  dive-bomber  man's  eyewit- 
ness account  that  would  arrive  in  London 
within  a  day  or  so  of  the  beginning  of  a 
battle  was  worth  ten  stories  filed  from  the 
beachhead  and  delivered  two  weeks  later.  He 


watched  officer  promotion  lists  with  great 
care.  The  captain  promoted  to  rear  admiral 
and  the  colonel  who  advanced  to  general 
could  be  sure  of  a  Burchett  cable  of  con- 
gratulations. Such  thoughtfulness  paid  off 
time  and  again  In  the  speedy  movement  of 
his  copy. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  war  our  paths  did 
not  cross.  Burchett  worked  for  the  Daily  Ex- 
press In  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Berlin  and  later 
for  the  London  Times  In  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia, after  refusing  (by  his  own  un verifiable 
account)  an  appointment  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  I  stayed  on  In  Asia. 

Burchett  has  never  been  long  out  of  the 
news,  and  he  was  back  In  It  again  with  the 
trial  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  In  Budapest  In 
1949.  He  handled  the  report  of  the  trial  skill- 
fully. By  casting  doubt  on  the  nature  of 
Hungarian  Justice,  he  established  his  objec- 
tivity in  the  minds  of  his  readers  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  the  point  that  the  Cardi- 
nal was  guilty.  In  a  letter,  he  said  of  his 
report:  "It  completely  knocked  out  the  rub- 
bish about  tortures,  drugs  and  extracted  con- 
fessions and  showed  the  Cardinal  for  the 
miserable.  Intriguing,  ambitious  little  man 
he  was."  Burchett's  further  view  was  that 
the  American  minister  and  his  aides  should 
have  been  put  In  the  box  along  with  Mlnds- 
zenty. 

One  book  written  while  he  was  In  Eastern 
Europe,  Cold  War  in  Germany,  was  an  entry 
for  the  1961  Stalin  Prize. 

SPECIAL    COVERAGE 

The  Korean  War  provided  the  next  test  of 
Burchett's  allegiance  to  the  Communist 
cause.  By  1951,  he  and  his  second  wife — a 
highly  Uterate  Bulgarian  party  member, 
Vessa  Osslkowska — had  settled  In  Communist 
China.  Late  that  year,  he  appeared  at  the 
Korean  front  with  the  Chinese  Liberation 
Army,  this  time  as  the  correspondent  for 
L'HumaniU  and  Ce  Soir  of  Paris  and  other 
Communist  newspapers  around  the  globe. 
Even  so,  many  of  Burchett's  old  friends  felt 
he  deserved  the  right  of  susx>ended  judgment: 
If  he  was  honest.  It  was  conceivable  that  his 
work  could  help  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings In  Asia. 

What,  then,  did  he  have  to  say?  On  De- 
cember 5,  1951,  he  had  General  James  Van 
Fleet  "rubbing  his  blood-stained  hands  to- 
gether" In  Korea.  On  December  28,  1951,  he 
reported  on  the  "extraordinary  antics  of  the 
Americans  ranging  from  colossal  bungling  to 
criminal  negligence  sparked  by  master  race 
arrogance."  On  January  17,  1952,  he  accused 
the  United  States  of  cynically  bombing  one 
of  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  In  North 
Korea.  Next  day  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  aimed  "not,  so  much  to  destroy  the 
hamlet  containing  the  camp  but  to  restart 
the  war." 

Burchett  was  one  of  the  first  correspond- 
ents to  report  that  the  United  States  was 
using  germ  warfare  in  Korea.  In  his  report, 
an  Interview  with  a  North  Korean  soldier 
who  had  seen  a  long  brown  stream  emerging 
from  an  American  plane,  Burchette  wrote 
Indignantly  about  the  hideous  epidemic  the 
Americans  had  brought  to  North  Korea. 
When  It  became  apparent  that  there  was  no 
epidemic,  he  Joined  with  five  other  Commu- 
nist newspapermen  to  Issue  a  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  epidemic 
because  of  efficient  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean medical  precautions. 

Early  In  1952,  Burchett  turned  his  atten- 
tion seriously  to  the  Communist  prison  camps 
and  their  Inmates.  The  first  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports began:  "This  camp  looks  like  a  holiday 
resort  In  Switzerland.  The  atmosphere  Is  also 
nearer  that  of  a  luxury  holiday  resort  than  a 
P.O.W.  camp."  The  British  "loved"  their  con- 
ditions, but  among  the  Americans  there  were 
a  lot  of  frightened  men.  "They  are  not  fright- 
ened of  Koreans  or  Chinese.  They  are  fright- 
ened of  their  own  government  and  what  Is  in 
store  for  them  after  their  release."  There  was 
a  reason,  he  wrote,  for  serious  doubt  whether 
the  U.S.  authorities  were  Interested  in  hav- 
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Ing  their  prisoners  of  war  back.  "It  seems 
they  even  fear  to  have  them  back.  .  .  .  They 
may  be  a  source  of  'Infection.'  It  has  been 
made  plain  that  this  applies  to  all  prisoners- 
of-war,  including  General  [William]  Dean," 
the  24th  Division  commander  who  was  cap- 
tured at  Taejon. 

Dean  himself  has  some  affectionate  mem- 
ories of  Burchett.  After  Burchett  visited  him, 
bringing  a  bottle  of  gin,  the  general's  treat- 
ment In  the  prison  Improved  gfreatly.  Bur- 
chett also  gave  him  the  first  real  news  of 
the  war  he  had  heard  since  his  capture — and 
It  was  news,  not  propaganda.  "He  didn't  try 
to  brainwash  me,  unless  you  can  say  that 
giving  me  Stalin  Prize  novels  to  read  Is  a 
form  of  brainwashing,"  Dean  told  me  in  San 
Francisco  recently.  Other  prisoners  had  very 
different  experiences.  Corporal  George  Smith 
of  Florida  said  Burchett  stood  outside  a 
prison  camp  and  shouted  insults  at  hungry 
Americans. 

In  1953,  the  British  Ministry  of  Defence 
accused  Burchett  of  having  "actively  engaged 
in  brainwashing  procedures"  In  prisoner-of- 
war  camps.  Prisoners  who  had  "confessed"  to 
using  bacteriologlca'.  warfare  subsequently 
named  him  as  one  of  their  interrogators.  The 
"confessions,"  with  their  seeming  documen- 
tation, were  masterly  Jobs  that  could  not  be 
read  without  the  lingering  suspicion  that 
there  must  have  been  something  to  them. 

A  team  of  Australian  Investigators  subse- 
quently obtained  affidavits  from  prisoners 
who  had  been  Interrogated  by  Burchett.  But 
whether  they  would  hold  up  to  Justify  a 
charge  of  treason  against  Bxirchett  in  a  court 
of  law  Is  doubtful.  Australia  was  not  Involved 
in  an  old-fashioned  "declared"  war  In  Korea. 
And  although  the  Menzles  government  sub- 
sequently revised  the  Crimes  Act  with  the 
Burchett  case  In  mind,  it  seems  improbable 
that  he  has  committed  any  acts  since  then 
that  could  send  him  to  prison. 

Whatever  success  Burchett's  propaganda 
had  among  the  Americans,  he  himself  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  in  by  It.  Ian  Stewart, 
now  writing  for  the  New  York  Times  In 
Hong  Kong  and  at  that  time  working  for 
Reuters,  was  with  Burchett  at  Panmunjom 
on  the  day  the  interrogation  of  Chinese 
prisoners  began.  "Now  you'll  see,"  Burchett 
told  him.  "Now  you'll  see  what  a  load  of 
propaganda  the  Americans  have  been  feed- 
ing everybody."  Stewart  asked  him  If  he 
meant  that  all  the  Chinese  would  ask  for 
repatriation.  "Of  course,"  Burchett  replied. 
The  Americans  had  lied  when  they  claimed 
that  these  prisoners  had  refused  to  be  re- 
patriated. 

The  prisoners  were  given  a  choice  of  two 
exits  from  the  interviewing  room.  One  led  to 
North  Korea  and  China,  the  other  to  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  As  soon  as  the  first  pris- 
oner heard  his  choice,  he  headed  for  the  exit 
leading  to  South  Korea  and  had  to  be 
brought  back  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Peking  representative.  He  listened  impas- 
sively to  a  long  harangue  about  the  great 
welcome  awaiting  the  returning  warriors  and 
subtle  Insinuations  that  he  was  endanger- 
ing his  family  by  refusing  repatriation.  Then 
he  calmly  walked  out — to  South  Korea.  The 
second  prisoner  refused  repatriation.  And 
the  third.  And  the  fourth.  Some  cursed  the 
Communist  representative.  One  spat  in  his 
face.  Only  ten  of  the  five  hundred  inter- 
viewed that  day  accepted  repatriation. 
Stewart  turned  to  see  how  Burchett  was  re- 
acting to  the  scene  and  found  that  he  had 
quietly  slipped  out.  He  never  saw  him  again. 

In  Peking  Burchett  wrote  a  five-act  play, 
three  books  on  Korea,  and  a  book  on  China. 
The  titles  are  a  fair  guide  to  the  contents — 
Plain  Perfidy.  This  Monstrous  War,  The 
Changing  Tide,  and  China's  Feet  Unbound. 

THE  HAZAKDS  OT  TRAVEL 

Foreign  correspondents  covering  the  Asian 
beat  found  that  Burchett  was  more  than  just 
another  old  colleague  now  working  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  Burchett  sat  In  Judg- 
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ment  for  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  when  it 
came  to  visa  applications  from  correspond- 
ents. Friendships  unbroken  by  his  perform- 
ance in  prisoner-of-war  Interrogations  and 
the  germ-warfare  campaign  nonsense  were 
rewarded  with  the  chance  to  see  the  new 
China,  with  the  help  of  conducting  officer 
Burchett. 

He  transferred  his  activities  to  the  Indo- 
china area  In  1954  and  began  to  perform  a 
similar  function  for  the  Vietminh.  An  In- 
dian correspondent  visiting  Peking  Just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  wanted  to 
see  the  Vietminh  in  action.  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
representative  In  Peking  referred  him  to 
Burchett.  "We're  putting  on  a  big  show 
there,"  said  Btirchett.  "I'd  like  you  to  go,  but 
I  Just  couldn't  recommend  that  an  outsider 
should  see  things  at  the  moment."  The  re- 
buffed Indian  subsequently  got  a  visa  from 
the  French  and  turned  up  in  Hanoi  Just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Indo-Chlna  War. 

When  Ho  established  himself  In  Hanoi, 
Burchett  moved  there.  A  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam by  Tillman  Durdln  of  the  New  York 
Times  In  1955  was  one  of  Burchett's  propa- 
ganda failures.  Durdln  did  not  care  for  what 
he  saw  and  said  so. 

While  there  were  rewards  for  continued 
friendship  with  Burchett,  there  were  also 
penalties  for  criticism.  As  long  ago  as  1953, 
during  the  Panmunjom  talks,  I  received  a 
message  from  him  to  the  effect  that  an  arti- 
cle I  had  written  about  his  activities  had  been 
filed  for  future  reference  and  future  action. 
Thereafter  my  repeated  efforts  to  visit  China 
were  not  simply  rebuffed  by  Peking;  they 
were  ignored. 

In  1965  I  was  still  encountering  the  same 
roadblock.  Just  after  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  had  begun,  the  North  Viet- 
namese embassy  in  Laos  reacted  favorably  to 
my  suggestion  that  I  should  visit  the  bombed 
areas.  My  application  was  forwarded  together 
with  a  recommendation  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese ambassador  and  I  was  asked  to  stand 
by.  Two  days  later  an  urgent  call  took  me 
back  to  the  consulate.  Did  I  by  any  chance 
know  an  Australian  Journalist  named  Wil- 
fred Burchett?  "Of  course."  The  consul 
beamed.  "Then  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
your  visa,"  he  said.  "Hanoi  has  referred  your 
application  to  Mr.  Burchett."  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  visa  was  not 
forthcoming. 

My  last  encounter  with  Burchett  took  place 
In  1955,  when  we  found  ourselves  standing 
together  at  the  opening  of  the  Afro-Asian 
Conference  in  Bandung.  Burchett,  then  using 
a  British  passport,  traveled  aboard  a  short- 
range  twin-engine  North  Vietnamese  aircraft 
that  touched  down  at  Rangoon,  Penang,  and 
Singapore.  Afraid  that  he  would  be  arrested, 
Burchett  refused  to  leave  the  plane  when  It 
refueled  In  Singapore,  thereby  directing  at- 
tention to  Interesting  possibilities  for  the  re- 
turn Journey.  The  decision  was  made  to  ar- 
rest him  when  he  reached  Singapore.  But  one 
of  the  handful  of  people  privy  to  the  plan 
warned  him  against  returning  to  Hanoi  by 
way  of  either  Singapore  or  Hong  Kong,  and 
his  aircraft  proceeded  to  Rangoon  after  re- 
fueling at  Medan  In  northern  Sumatra. 

Although  interested  agencies  appear  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  It  happened,  Bur- 
chett's British  passport  disappeared  at  this 
time.  On  Instructions  from  Canberra,  It  has 
not  been  replaced  and  today  he  travels  on 
North  Vietnamese  papers. 

While  In  Hanoi,  Burchett  completed  two 
more  books.  About  1956,  he  moved  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  became  a  resident  correspond- 
ent of  the  Daily  Express  and  a  contributor 
to  the  Financial  Times  and  non-Communist 
newspapers  In  Australia.  He  also  began  an 
association  with  the  Moscow  publication 
Nete  Times,  which  is  now  defunct. 

IMPROVING    THE    PRODUCT 

In  1962  the  Vietnam  war  took  Burchett 
back    first   to   Hanoi    and    subsequently   to 


Phnom  Penh,  where  his  clients  have  In- 
cluded the  Associated  Press.  Although  he 
has  grown  old  and  heavy  and  suffers  badly 
from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  he  Is  still  a  most 
remarkable  operator.  He  is  not  merely  the 
trusted  confidant  of  the  Hanoi  regime  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  but  also  of 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  some  of  whose 
speeches  he  is  reported  to  have  ghosted. 
While  he  goes  off  on  his  own  forays  Into 
Vletcong  areas  in  South  Vietnam,  he  has 
also  from  time  to  time  arranged  for  western 
correspondents  to  visit  Cambodian  border 
areas — for  the  specific  purpose  of  establish- 
ing that  there  are  no  Vletcong  there.  As 
usual,  correspondents  on  Burchett's  black 
list  do  not  often  find  their  way  to  Phnom- 
Penh. 

His  books  about  life  with  the  Vletcong 
are  heavy  on  propaganda  but  are  interest- 
ing nevertheless.  One  seemingly  Improbable 
account  of  a  week  he  claimed  to  have  spent 
in  Gla  Dinh  Province  Immediately  outside 
Saigon  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  de- 
tail by  a  senior  Vletcong  defector.  His  sUU 
and  moving  pictures  taken  In  the  field  with 
the  Vletcong  sell  at  high  prices  In  many 
countries,  Including  the  United  States;  CBS 
bought  one  of  his  early  and  not  highly  pro- 
fessional films.  To  Improve  the  quality  of 
his  wares,  he  hired  a  French  professional 
photographer,  Roger  Pic,  whose  two-hour 
film  purporting  to  show  U.S.  soldiers  tortur- 
ing Vietnamese  prisoners  was  one  feature  of 
Bertrand  Russell's  recent  "war-crimes  tri- 
bunal" in  Stockholm.  Early  in  May  Burchett 
was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Peking 
and  North  Korea,  to  edit  his  most  recent 
footage. 

His  newspaper  articles  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  more  professional  than 
they  were  sixteen  years  ago  when  he  had 
General  Van  Fleet  wringing  blood-stained 
hands.  But  essentially  he  remains  the  prop- 
agandist, an  Invaluable  channel  of  commu- 
nication from  the  Nations^  Liberation  Front 
and  Hanoi  Into  the  columns  of  newspapers 
in  countries  throughout  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Burchett,  he  accompanied  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times  on  a 
Christmas  Day  tour  of  bombed  towns  around 
Hanoi  which  Salisbury  described  In  his  con- 
troversial dispatches  without  mentioning 
Burchett.  The  rimes  has  published  several 
Burchett  dispatches  since  the  Associated 
Press  began  distributing  some  of  them  In 
1964.  As  recently  as  last  fall  the  Times  iden- 
tified him  simply  as  "an  Australian  news- 
paperman" or  "leftist  newsman."  At  other 
times  it  has  followed  the  Associated  Press 
usage,  appending  the  information  that  Bur- 
chett has  "close  connections  with  Commu- 
nists," or  is  "Communist-oriented."  Other 
papers.  Including  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monit-ir,  call  him  "an 
Australian  Communist"  writer. 

What  motivates  Burchett?  Despite  the  oc- 
cassional inconsistency  of  word  and  action, 
the  answer  is  not  hard  to  discern.  The  Idea 
that  the  Soviet  ambassador  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  to  open  the  London  Intourist 
office  In  1936  Just  because  he  liked  his  loolts 
Is  as  absurd  as  the  proposition  that  the  Hun- 
garian government  Invited  him  to  cover  the 
Mlndszenty  trial  because  he  happened  to  be 
the  most  objective  correspondent  In  Europe. 
He  could  be  friends  with  the  British  official 
who  rescued  him  from  Rangoon  and  then 
denounce  him  because  this  was  what  was 
required  by  his  calling.  Far  from  being  mud- 
dle-headed, Burchett  Is  a  clever,  calculating 
Communist.  He  has  probably  been  embar- 
rassed by  the  Sino-Sovlet  rift,  for  he  has 
friends  on  both  sides. 

Through  the  years,  he  has  persisted  In 
his  efforts  to  return  to  Australia.  At  one 
period,  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the 
Australian  embassy  in  Moscow,  but  his  pleas 
for  a  passport,  the  registration  of  his  chil- 
dren as  Australian  citizens,  and  an  assurance 
of  immunity  from  prosecution  did  not  move 
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the  goyeminent  In  Canberra.  When  Harold 
Holt,  the  AuBtrallan  Prime  Mlnlater,  vlaltad 
Cambodia  In  April,  Burchett  sent  him  a 
letter  repeating  bU  requests.  His  case  Is 
under  review. 


THE  P-lllB 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Nitze  a  letter  clarlfymg  his  views 
on  the  suitability  of  the  F-lllB  aircraft. 
Since  this  applies  to  matters  discussed 
in  the  Senate  and  published  in  the  Au- 
gusi  22  and  23  Issues  of  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  Information  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Because  some  other  recent  remarks  in 
the  Senate  have  involved  thoughts  about 
the  views  of  the  pilots  actually  flying 
the  F-111, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  of  August  15.  quoting  at  length 
the  words  of  such  pilots  and  revealing 
clearly,  I  think,  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
aircraft's  combat  potential. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  DEPtTTY  SECRETABT  OT  DEFENSE. 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  John  O.  To  web, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Skmatob  Toweb:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  whether  the 
P-lllB  Is  suitable  for  service  use.  The  early 
planes  #1,  #2,  «3  and  #5  have  not  been 
found  by  Navy  test  pilots  to  be  suitable  for 
servloe  use.  However,  the  Improved  version, 
beginning  with  P-lllB  #8,  production  of 
which  la  now  going  forward,  will  In  my  beet 
Judgment  and  the  best  Judgment  of  those 
who  advise  me  be  suitable  for  service  use. 
Of  covirse,  vmtU  P-lllB  #8  has  in  fact  flown 
this  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  this  opinion  is  based  on 
a  substantial  number  of  flight  test  hours  by 
the  B&D  aircraft.  R&D  aircraft  have  been 
shown  to  have  shortcomings,  but  full  re- 
medial actions  are  being  taken.  I  know  of 
no  defect  which  would  render  the  plane  unfit 
for  service  use  that  should  not  be  satisfac- 
torily corrected  beginning  with  F-lllB  #8 
scheduled  tor  deUvery  In  November  1968. 

I  have  seen  your  and  Senator  McClellan's 
exchange  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
22  August  1967.  The  confusion  In  the  record 
appears  to  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  whether  "presently"  refers  to  planes  pres- 
ently flying  or  presently  being  produced. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  NrrzE. 

StTPCRBIKD    GOWO    TO    WAB    SOON — AP    PILOTS 

Eager  To  Test  Pill  in  Battle 
(By  Jerry  Flemmons) 

Nellis  a™  Force  Base,  Nev. — The  Fill  Is 
a  super  battle  bird,  the  greatest  thing  with 
wings  since  angels. 

It  Is  the  "Cadillac  of  the  Air." 

It  flies  high  and  low.  fast  and  slow,  throws 
a  power  punch  tougher  than  five  World  War 
II  heavy  bombers  and  snlSs  out  targets  like  a 
thirsty  vampire. 

The  Fill  and  Its  Internal  organs  are  a 
"radical  effective  departure"  from  any  con- 
temporary aircraft.  The  supersonic  plane  Is 
"the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

Air  Force  pilots — who  should  have  been 
asked  earlier — are  saying  these  things  about 
the  Port  Worth-built  Fill.  They  like  the 
plane.  It  exceeds  expectations,  they  agree. 

All  of  which  causes  one  to  ponder  the  last 


five  exhausting,  often  Infuriating,  years  In 
which  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft  was  treated 
like  a  sweatshop  or.  han,  flogged  with  angry 
words  and  pushed  around  like  a  shuffleboard 
puck  from  political  whim  to  political  fancy. 
The  doers,  pilots  who  will  use  the  plane, 
have  the  Pill  here,  hardly  a  silver  dollar's 
throw  from  Las  Vegas'  gaudy  neon-nylon 
gambling  and  entertainment  strip. 

In  the  words  of  one  pilot,  the  Fill  Is 
"having  Its  legs  flown  off." 

"We're  flying  in  the  morning,  flying  In  the 
afternoon  and  sitting  in  the  cockpit  when  its 
on  the  ground.  We  want  to  learn  about  this 
aircraft."  he  added. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base  is  a  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand headquarters,  home  of  TAG  Command 
Center — "Central  authoritative  agency  for 
deployment  of  fighters  worldwide."  It  is  the 
only  such  center  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  base's  principal  runway  stretches 
north  and  south  before  a  bare,  red-clay 
mountain.  Fronting  the  runway  is  a  wooden- 
building,  out  of  which  operates  the  4520th 
Combat  Crew  Training  Unit. 

Presently  the  unit  incorporates  the  capa- 
bilities of  about  20  students  and  seven  in- 
structor pilots. 
This  is  Harvest  Reaper. 
The  code  name,  or  project  designation, 
will  carry  the  Pill  to  war.  which  means 
Vietnam  since  Vietnam  is  the  only  war  the 
United  States  has  at  the  moment. 

"Of  course,  it  will  be  used  in  Southeast 
Asia."  one  4520th  member  said.  "You  don't 
build  a  $5  million  aircraft  to  fly  over  the 
Nevada  desert." 

Harvest  Reaper,  however,  officially  is  a 
closed  subject.  Ask.  and  the  reactions  are 
uniformly  similar.  Officers  assume  a  bland 
military  expression,  toe  the  ground  In  ab- 
stract gesture. 

Eyes  turn  to  the  blue  Nevada  sky  or  to  the 
reptilian-backed  scraggy  mountains  which 
ring  the  Las  Vegas  basin.  The  officer  searches 
for  the  right  words.  Eventually,  he  finds 
them;  "No  comment." 

"No  comment "  is  a  fine,  standardized,  all- 
purpose  retort  full  of  security  preservation 
and  non-information.  Military  officialdom  Is 
no-commenting  itself  into  hoarseness. 

What  it  means,  though,  is  that  the  Pill  Is 
going  to  war.  Soon.  Probably  within  six 
months. 

One  clue  to  the  Air  Force's  anxiety  to 
place  the  new  aircraft  in  battle  is  the  fact 
that  the  pilot  training  program  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  September  when  first  pro- 
duction models  of  the  PI  11  A— Air  Force 
version  of  the  plane — emerge  from  General 
Dynamlcs-Porth  Worth. 

Instead,  pilots  began  the  familiarization 
procedure  last  month,  leaving  General  Dy- 
namics to  rush  through  replacement  parts 
and  ground  support  equipment. 

When  plane  No.  31— the  first  assembly 
line  model — is  delivered  to  Nellis  in  Septem- 
ber. Harvest  Reaper  will  become  the  4480th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  a  250-man  unit  whose 
ultimate  strength  will  be  as  many  as  72 
PUIS. 

And.  by  Jan.  1.  1968.  or  thereabouts,  the 
PHI  will  be  flying  in  Vietnam. 

The  flrst  PHI  arrived  here  July  17.  with- 
out prior  public  announcement  or  fanfare. 
Still,  word  moved  around  the  base  that  the 
already-famous  plane  was  due  in.  Children, 
wives  and  off-duty  airmen  swarmed  to  the 
field  to  see  the  aircraft. 

"It  wasn't  an  arrival.  It  was  a  welcoming." 
That    was    George    Davis,    a    General    Dy- 
namics-Port Worth  executive,   speaking.   He 
and  a  GD  crew  are  watching  the  training 
with  a  cautious  eye. 

Davis,  who  shoulders  the  heavy  title  of 
executive  assistant  to  the  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  General  Dynamics  P-IU  pro- 
gram, admits  his  company  Is  maintaining  a 
special  vlgU  over  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft 
("closer  than  normal"),  presumably  because 


of  the  controversy  that  still  rages  around  the 
plane. 

Davis,  a  test  pilot  for  12  years,  has  flown  his 
pet  plane  and  knows  the  project  from  blue- 
print to  finished  product. 

"The  PHI  Is  a  highly  versatile  plane — this 
Is  an  overworked  word — but  It  really  is  readily 
adaptable,"  he  said.  "It  has  a  good  fuel  and 
good  load  capacity,  high  speed,  good  systems, 
can  navigate  well  plus  deliver  a  heavy  weap- 
ons load. 

"One  Fill  can  put  more  bombs  on  target 
than  any  other  contemporary  airplane,"  he 
added. 

The  Fill  Is  a  needle-nosed,  crew-of-two 
with  cockpit-loaded  mysterious  black  boxes 
capable  of  directing  the  fighter  anywhere  in 
the  world  In  one  day,  carrying  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional weapons. 

Its  terrain  radar  scanning  devices  and 
automatic  pilot  capabilities  lock  in  on  any 
target  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Sweptback 
wings  ("Like  the  ears  of  a  racing  grey- 
hound") allow  speeds  up  to  Mach  2.5 — about 
1,750  miles  per  hour. 

The  Air  Force  doesn't  think  of  It  as  an  air- 
plane: It  is  a  weapon  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ordered 
493  of  the  planes,  331  of  which  are  for  TAG. 
Remainder  will  go  to  the  Navy,  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
and  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 

Pilots  are  undergoing  the  transition  from 
conventional  Jet  to  the  super  Fill.  ("We  take 
off  and  land  and  fly  in  between.")  Here,  there 
is  no  bombing — yet — nor  Is  there  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  maximum  flight  speed. 

TAG  pilots  work  within  a  "tight  envelope" 
of  the  plane's  capability.  Still,  they  test  and 
suggest  Improvements  within  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them. 

What  they  think  Is  Important,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  political  and  high  brass  fac- 
tion which  has  warred  over  the  Fill  since  its 
conception — five  years  ago. 

Capt.  John  D.  PhUllps  is  an  experienced 
pilot.  He  first  flew  the  PHI  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California,  later  came  to  Port 
Worth  to  continue  training.  He  was  one  of 
four  pilots  who  flew  two  Pill's  to  Paris  in 
June  for  an  air  show. 

"The  weapons  system  is  the  most  advanced 
I  have  ever  seen,"  he  says.  "Unbelievable." 

"It  is  far  advanced  over  anything  else  we 
have  got.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  pilot 
even  to  see  the  terrain  or  the  target.  He  can 
make  a  hit  by  using  the  terrain  following 
radar. 

"This  (the  Fill)  U  the  forerunner  of  all 
other  aircraft  to  come,"  he  added. 

Gen.  R.  G.  Taylor  is  commander  of  the 
USAF  Tactical  Weapon  Center.  He  has  flown 
the  Pill.  "It's  a  great  airplane,  a  smooth  air- 
plane," he  claims. 

He  particularly  likes  the  plane's  slow  ap- 
proach speeds  and  landing  techniques. 

Col.  James.  E.  P.  Randall,  an  18-year  Air 
Force  veteran,  is  director  of  operations  for 
the  Pill  project.  He  flew  P51s  in  Korea  and 
the  P105  in  Vietnam.  He  has  109 '/z  hours  in 
the  Pill. 

"It  is  an  easy  airplane,  a  smooth  airplane. 
The  plane  is  more  than  I  expected,  particu- 
larly the  radar  systems.  The  radar  systems 
exceeded  all  expectations,"  he  said. 

The  auto-pllot-radar-Bcannlng  system  is  a 
little  unnerving  at  first,  he  said.  "Its  hard 
enough  for  a  pilot  to  trust  himself  to  fly  a 
plane,  let  alone  a  little  black  box." 

Col.  Charles  Reed,  director  of  the  Fill 
project  at  Nellis,  called  the  plane  "real  new 
and  different,  a  complete  challenge  to  pilots." 
Capt.  John  Shatz,  the  project  maintenance 
officer,  praised  the  plane's  easy  maintenance 
capabilities.  "It  Is  engineered  and  designed 
well.  Maintenance  was  well  thought  out.  The 
craft  is  easier  to  work  with  than  the  P105. 
Everything  on  the  Fill  Is  tailored  to  fit." 

Col.  Bobby  Mead  is  the  wing  commander. 
He  is  a  Vietnam  combat  veteran. 
"It's  easy  to  fly,"  he  says. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  gauges  which  make  It 
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look  hard  but  the  gauges  are  easy  to  go 
through  and  control.  A  pilot  can  go  in  blind 
and  still  do  a  good  Job,  good  or  bad  weather. 
"One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  to  get  used 
to  that  guy  in  the  seat  next  to  you." 

(The  Fill  has  lateral  seating  with  the 
aircraft  commander  on  the  left;  the  second 
man  is  navigator,  systems  operator  and  back- 
up pilot.) 

For  those  who  will  fly  It  in  battle,  this  is 
the  picture  of  the  Fill. 

The  super  battle  bird  Is  going  to  war,  to 
put  the  claims  of  its  maker  and  its  fliers  to 
the  ultimate  test,  despite  the  no-comment- 
ing of  officials. 

Painted  a  natty  two-tone  green  and  tan 
camouflage,  packed  with  computerized  in- 
nards and  holding  the  confidence  of  the  men 
who  will  fiy  it,  the  Pill  is  going  to  war. 

That's  war  by  Jan.  1, 1968. 

Happy  New  Year,  Pill. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  and  I,  jointly,  together  with 
some  23  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
introduced  on  July  21,  1967,  S.  2134,  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967. 

As  we  pointed  out  then,  43  percent 
of  America's  poor  live  in  the  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  of  our  country.  As  else- 
where, the  twin  needs  are  new  private 
jobs  and  the  training  to  do  the  jobs. 
S.  2134,  through  tax  incentives  to  pri- 
vate industries,  would  provide  both.  But, 
more  than  that,  it  would  also  seek  to  slow 
down  the  ruraj-to-urban  shift  of  peo- 
ple from  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
to  the  larger  cities,  where  their  problems 
are  often  infinitely  greater. 

Until  recently,  it  was  not  quite  re- 
spectable to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
slowing  down  or  halting  the  rural-to- 
urban  shift;  this  movement  of  more  and 
more  of  our  population  into  less  and 
less  space  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
inevitable.  The  sponsors  of  S.  2134  do  not 
think  it  is  inevitable,  and  they  feel  it  Is 
high  time  we  attack  this  problem  head- 
on. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  2134,  I 
have  been  much  pleased  to  note  the 
increasing  number  of  voices  being  heard 
in  support  of  the  general  principles  in- 
volved in  that  bill.  On  Sunday,  August 
27,  1967,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  excellent  editorial  on  this  general 
subject,  entitled  "Urban-Rural  Imbal- 
ance." 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  advertisement  by  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, headed  "Crisis  In  Our  Cities; 
What  Rural  America  Can  Do  About  It." 
Both  the  editorial  and  the  advertise- 
ment make  the  same  arguments  for  ac- 
tion in  helping  rural  areas  that  Senator 
Pearson  and  I  made  when  we  introduced 
S.  2134.  Both,  also,  quite  rightly,  call  at- 
tention to  the  good  influence  in  this  di- 
rection being  exerted  by  SecretaiT  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  advertise- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Urban-Rl'ral  Imbalance 

Both  the  major  parties  are  now  seeking  a 
better  balance  between  urban  and  rural  pop- 
latlon.  Last  week  the  Republican  Coordinat- 


ing Committee,  composed  of  the  top  leaders 
of  the  GOP.  came  out  for  a  five-point  effort 
to  revitalize  rural  areas.  Its  statement  fol- 
lows a  very  similar  warning  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  that  the  rush  of  people 
Into  overcrowded  central  cities  is  creating  a 
grave  imbalance. 

The  main  burden  of  the  Republican  com- 
plaint is  that  little  has  been  done  to  create 
job  opportuntles.  in  the  rural  areas,  for 
people  who  have  been  displaced  by  the  agri- 
cultural revolution.  Two  decades  ago  18  per- 
cent of  our  people  were  required  to  produce 
food  and  fiber.  Now  the  same  tasks  are  per- 
formed by  6  percent  of  the  population,  and 
most  of  the  workers  no  longer  useful  on  the 
farm  have  flocked  into  big  cities  where  some 
of  them  are  very  poorly  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  urban  life. 

The  cost  of  this  brain  and  brawn  drain 
from  the  countryside  is  enormous.  Most  of 
the  migrants  leave  in  their  teens  and  early 
twenties,  at  the  beginning  of  their  produc- 
tive years,  after  heavy  Investments  have  been 
made  In  their  upbringing  and  education.  Don 
Paarlberg,  chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job  Opportuni- 
ties, estimates  that  "this  human  investment 
is  a  contribution  from  the  rural  areas  that 
runs  about  $12  billion  a  year,  several  times 
the  total  of  all  subsidies  to  agriculture." 

Rural  America  is  In  no  position  to  make 
such  a  contribution  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  areas 
stands  out  in  every  test  that  is  made.  The 
President's  manpower  report  of  1967  shows  a 
farm  unemployment  rate  last  year  of  6.5 
per  cent  compared  to  the  3.4  per  cent  urban 
rate.  The  farm  population  has  33.1  per  cent 
of  Its  families  below  the  poverty  level  com- 
pared to  14.4  for  urban  families.  Schooling 
for  farm  youths  averaged  8.7  years  compared 
to  12.2  years  In  the  cities.  These  figures 
doubtless  explain  a  very  large  part  of  the 
"urban  crush"  which  has  created  such  grave 
problems  for  the  big  cities. 

No  progress  toward  righting  the  urban- 
rural  Imbalance  can  be  expected  until  these 
inequalities  are  corrected.  Families  who  wish 
to  live  In  the  country  should  at  least  have 
Job  opportunities,  health  and  education 
services  and  some  of  the  amenities  of  life  that 
are  available  to  urban  residents.  Nothing 
can  be  said  for  policies  which  tend  to  drive 
people  Into  congested  and  smogbound 
ghettos  for  want  of  equal  public  services  and 
economic  opportunities  In  a  more  con- 
genial environment. 

The  GOP  policy-makers  call  for  more  edu- 
cational aid,  vocational  training,  economic 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  rural  in- 
dustries and  the  channeling  of  defense  and 
supply  contracts  Into  such  areas  when  feasi- 
ble. One  specific  recommendation  is  aimed  at 
great  expansion  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  which  seeks  to  utilize 
local  resources  and  provide  part-  or  full-time 
employment  In  rural  communities.  Another 
aim  Is  to  give  rural  workers  employment  serv- 
ices equal  to  those  provided  In  the  cities. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  shap- 
ing programs  and  policies,  but  the  objective 
is  highly  commendable.  The  forecast  that 
80  per  cent  of  our  people  will  live  In  "five 
super  strlp-citles"  by  the  year  2000  Is  fright- 
ening to  everyone  concerned.  Reversal  of 
that  trend  has  become  one  of  our  urgent  na- 
tional necessities. 


land  which  no  longer  provided  them  with  a 
living. 

Today  the  people  who  fill  our  cities  in 
search  of  a  better  life  .  .  .  nearly  600,000  of 
them  a  year  .  .  .  come  from  our  own  coun- 
tryside, nearly  all  of  them  from  the  land 
which  no  longer  offers   them  a  living. 

The  fact  is.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville L.  Freeman  and  other  informed  govern- 
ment officials  have  noted,  that  70  ""r  of  our 
nation's  population  is  crowded  into  one  per- 
cent of  our  land  .  .  .  many  of  them  crowded 
into  space  covered  by  brick  and  mortar  and 
macadam,  over-laden  with  smog-filled  air  .  .  . 
treeless,  fiowerless,  hopeless. 

They  are  the  victims  of  a  quiet  revolution 
in  agriculture  which  no  longer  needs  the 
labor  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings  to 
produce  the  vast  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
we  provide  for  the  world.  They  are  today's 
landless  Immigrants  who  formed  our  city 
ghettoes  and  slums  of  generations  past. 

The  people  of  rural  America,  and  Ameri- 
ca's rural  electrics,  believe  this  view  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  contains  the  seeds 
of  our  future  ...  a  brighter,  more  produc- 
tive future  for  the  people  of  the  cities  and 
the  people  In  the  rural  areas. 

We  believe  it  Is  time  we  use  one  of  our 
nations'  greatest  assets  .  .  .  our  uncrowded 
countryside  ...  to  help  solve  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  all. 

Rural  America  boasts  more  than  space.  It 
has  fresh  air  and  sun  and  sky  and  water.  It 
has  room  for  kids  to  run  barefoot  through 
grass  covered  with  early  morning  dew,  hills 
covered  with  clean  snow  for  sleds  and  skis, 
fields  for  people  and  dogs  to  romp  In. 

And  it  has  more. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America 
there  are  uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks. 
There  is  electric  power  and  transportation. 
There  are  good  roads  to  bring  the  products 
of  hard-working  people  to  the  great  market 
places. 

What  rural  America  lacks  are  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Of  the  nearly  14  million  new  Jobs 
created  in  our  country  In  the  past  15  years, 
few  were  created  in  rural  areas.  Yet  polls 
say  half  our  population  would  like  to  live 
and  work  in  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  unless  we  bend  our  efforts 
to  the  development  of  rural  America,  we  will 
fail  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Un- 
less we  stem  the  tide  of  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  city  that  puts  more  and  more 
people  into  less  and  less  space,  we  will  have 
ignored  our  greatest  asset  In  meeting  one  of 
our  gravest  problems. 

We  must  start  now  to  develop  job  oppor- 
tunities, adequate  hospitals  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, better  schools  and  theaters  and  li- 
braries, better  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
improved  public  services  and  facilities  for 
Industry  in  our  rural  areas.  With  them,  rural 
America  can  meet  the  job  hunger  of  its  own 
people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and  living 
room  city  people  so  desperately  seek. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  view  with  op- 
timism the  efforts  of  our  nation's  leaders  to 
restore  the  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  We  pledge  our  support  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  unstinting  effort.  We  Invite 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  all 
people  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
country,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

There  is,  after  all,  only  one  nation,  and 
we  are  all  part  of  It. 


Crisis  in  Our  CrriES:  What  Rijral  America 
Can  Do  About  It 

Since  Its  early  days,  our  nation  has  peri- 
odically faced  a  crisis  in  its  cities. 

And,  since  the  early  days,  the  root  cause 
has  been  the  same  .  .  .  people  fiocklng  to 
the  cities  in  search  of  something  better  .  .  . 
people  leaving  areas  of  little  opportunity  in 
search  of  fulfillment  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

In  earlier  times,  the  people  came  from 
overseas.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the 


FIREARMS  CONTROL:  A  TOOTHLESS 
PLACEBO  OR  AN  EFFECTIVE  LAW? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
enough  to  pass  legislation  merely  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  an  aroused  citizenry.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  lawmakers  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  accomplishes  its  stated  pur- 
pose and  is  capable  of  enforcement. 

To  the  credit  of  public  news  media, 
several   journalists   have   discerned  the 
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chasm  between  what  has  been  called  a 
toothless  placebo  and  a  strong,  effec- 
tive firearms  control  bill. 

The  commerce  across  State  lines  In 
rifies  and  shotguns  should  be  as  carefully 
regulated  as  that  In  concealable  weap- 
ons if  firearms  control  is  to  be  just  that — 
control  of  all  firearms  which  can  terror- 
ize cities  from  a  sniper's  rooftop  hideout 
or  from  a  criminal's  arm's  length. 

I  offer  for  thoughtful  study  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  some  of  these 
articles  which  have  appeared  recently 
in  a  number  of  the  major  newspapers  of 
our  Nation's  cities.  They  express  suc- 
cinctly the  growing  need  for  enlightened 
legislation  to  cut  off  at  the  source  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  safety 
of  our  cities'  citizens.  They  call  for  pas- 
sage of  strict  Federal  controls  on  inter- 
state firearms  traffic  which  will  assist 
the  cities  and  States  to  enforce  their  own 
statutes  and  ordinances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  published  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  New  York  Post,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
JProm  the  Sacramento  Bee.  July  28,  1967] 
Riots  Demand  Passage  op  GuN-CtniB 
Legislation 
One  must  wonder  If  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation,   which    has    successfully    blocked 
all  meaningful  federal  legislation  to  control 
the  sale  of   firearms,   wants   to   defend   the 
sale  o<  rifles  to  the  snipers  In  the  torrent  of 
racial  riots. 

In  cleanups  of  some  rlot-tom  areas  the 
authorities  have  found  arsenals  of  weap>ons 
of  every  description. 

The  association  may  argue  It  finally  Is 
backing  a  limited  arms-control  bill.  But  the 
bill  It  favors  Is  a  device  to  head  off  really 
effective  gun-control  legislation. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  snipers  came  by 
their  weapons  clandestinely.  No  legislation 
could  have  halted  that.  But  many  of  the 
weapons  that  killed  or  wounded  Innocent 
citizens,  policemen  and  firemen  probably 
ware  obtained  as  easily  as  a  pumpernickel 
sandwich  In  a  delicatessen  store. 

Half  measures  are  not  enough.  Congress 
may  be  tempted  merely  to  outlaw  certain 
kinds  of  weapons  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Tet  this  would  dodge  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  law  should  require  a  waiting  period 
on  every  gun  sale  so  that  the  authorities 
could  check  on  the  character  and  record  of 
the  applicant. 

ThoM  who  plan  only  proper  use  of  guns 
will  be  subject  to  no  real  inconvenience. 
Thoae  planning  an  Improper  iise  of  firearms 
should  be  ferreted  out  and  denied  permits 
for  grins. 

Such  requirements  could  not  be  100  per 
cent  effective.  But  they  could  be  obstacles  In 
the  path  of  those  with  criminal  Intent  and 
a  basis  for  effective  punitive  action  against 
those  who  use  guns  Illegally. 

In  the  case  of  riots  such  a  law  would  have 
a  very  special  value. 

The  nation  is  paying  a  far  too  great  a  price 
for  the  unrestricted  sale  of  firearms.  Nor  can 
It  be  argued  intelligently  that  the  riots  make 
It  more  desirable  for  peace-loving  citizens 
to  obtain  guns  for  self-defense.  Stopping 
riots  is  the  Job  of  the  authorities.  Untrained 
civilians,  panicked  by  fear  of  a  riot,  easily 
could  precipitate  one. 

The  conservative  Time  magazine  put  sec- 
ond on  its  corrective  steps  to  stop  riots  the 
need  for  legislation  to  end  the  "dangerous, 
unfettered  sale  of  firearms." 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  1,  1967) 

New  Jesset   Shows  Stiff   Gun   Law's  Need 

(By  William  McGaffln) 

Washington. — New  Jersey's  experience 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  those  members 
of  Congress  who  remain  Indifferent  to  the 
pressing  need  for  a  strong,  federal  gun-con- 
trol law. 

For  the  last  11  months.  New  Jersey  has 
had  a  law  making  It  more  difficult  for  un- 
qualified persons  to  buy  firearms  legally  in 
the  state.  To  obtain  the  official  approval 
necessary  for  a  purchase,  the  gun  customer 
must  submit  to  fingerprinting.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  nearly  800  persons  being  refused 
permits,  many  of  them  with  records  of  crim- 
inal arrest. 

The  law,  however,  has  been  easily  circum- 
vented. Some  customers  simply  get  their 
firearms  through  the  mails.  This  is  Illegal  for 
a  New  Jersey  resident  unless  he  first  obtains 
a  permit.  But  the  state  has  found  it  virtually 
impossible  to  detect  such  illegal   purchases. 

Other  residents  travel  to  a  dealer  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  states  that  take  an  indul- 
gent view  of  the  gun  traffic,  and  smuggle  the 
illegal  weafwn  into  New  Jersey  when  they  re- 
turn. New  Jersey  gun  dealers  located  close 
to  the  borders  report  that  sales  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  have  dropped  off  sharply.  Dealers 
across  the  borders  acknowledge  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  sales. 

These  facts  are  contained  In  an  Impressive 
argument  for  a  tough  federal  law  that  New 
Jersey  Atty.  Gen.  Arthur  J.  Sills  sent  to  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  The  senator, 
an  aggressive  backer  of  the  administration 
bill  to  ban  the  mall-order  sales  of  handgtins 
and  long  guns,  hopes  this  letter  may  wake  up 
the  Senate  to  the  dangers  of  the  present 
situation. 

"The  devastation  wreaked  upon  the  city  of 
Newark  in  recent  days  is  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  Ineffectiveness  of  our  law  in 
preventing  the  importation  of  firearms  into 
New  Jersey  by  persons  with  criminal  Intent," 
Sills  wrote.  "We  know  that  many  of  the 
weapons  used  by  snipers  and  rioters  during 
these  catastrophic  days  could  not  have  been 
purchased  legally  in  New  Jersey." 

A  rival  bill,  introduced  by  Sen.  Roman 
Hruska  (R-Nebr.)  and  backed  by  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  (NRA).  would  limit  only  the  in- 
terstate traffic  in  handguns.  The  weakness 
of  this  bill  was  pointed  up  by  Sills,  who 
commented  that  it  is  not  handguns  but 
rifies  and  shotguns  that  have  been  the  pri- 
mary weapons  in  Newark  and  elsewhere  "of 
those  who  perpetrate  and  feed  the  fiames  of 
mass  disorder." 

The  NRA  has  a  record  in  the  current  de- 
bate over  gun  controls  that  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  It  has  irresponsibly  suggested,  as 
Sills  recalled,  that  Americans  "should  arm 
themselves  for  self-defense  in  case  of  racial 
violence." 

During  the  Newark  riots,  he  disclosed,  six 
rifles  (one  equipped  with  a  telescopic  sight) 
were  found  along  with  shotguns  and  ammu- 
nition in  a  car  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
NRA. 

One  of  Sills'  major  fears  is  the  "spirallng 
effect  of  citizen  armament"  if  Congress  con- 
tinues to  dally  over  passage  of  a  meaningful 
law. 


control  legislation  has  been  a  disgrace  for 
years.  How  can  it  continue  to  temporize  in 
the  face  of  so  grim  a  warning  as  the  events 
of  this  summer  present? 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  3,  1967] 

Weapons  Control  and  Riot  Prevention 

Outbreaks  of  civil  disorder  In  American 
cities  have  focused  urgent  attention  on  in- 
adequacies of  existing  laws — local.  State  and 
Federal — relative  to  the  possession,  transpor- 
tation and  sale  of  firearms  and  other  deadly 
weapons. 

A  number  of  proposals  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  Thursday 
that  deserve  early  consideration.  They  in- 
clude tighter  restrictions  on  the  storage  of 
dynamite  at  construction  sites,  a  ban  on  the 
manufacture  or  possession  of  so-called  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  other  types  of  firebombs, 
stronger  and  clearer  regulations  on  carrying 
unconcealed  as  well  as  concealed  weapons, 
and  more  effective  security  measures  In  stores 
selling  firearms,  to  make  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  steal  them. 

Although  there  may  be  legitimate  grounds 
for  controversy  over  some  of  the  detailed 
provisions  suggested  by  proponents  of  these 
ordinances,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubts 
about  the  desirability  of  enacting  such  laws 
to  assist  police  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
order  and  quell  disorder.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Rizzo  and  District  Attorney  Specter 
both  are  seeking  new  legislation,  and  with 
good  reason.  When  it  comes  to  arresting  and 
prosecuting  persons  on  weapons  charges, 
law-enforcement  authorities  need  to  have 
the  backing  of  statutes  that  will  stand  up  in 
court. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Aug.  2,  1967) 
The  Gun  Business 

A  survey  of  local  sporting  goods  stores  by 
the  Associated  Press  has  turned  up  what 
seems  to  be  something  of  an  arms  race  on 
rifles  and  shotguns  since  last  month's  out- 
break of  rioting  in  Newark.  The  implications 
for  this  city  are.  to  put  it  mildly,  explosive. 

Several  stores  have  voluntarily  taken  the 
responsible  step  of  withdrawing  guns  from 
window  displays  and  sale.  But  the  brisk  trade 
continues  at  others,  as,  of  course,  it  does 
across  the  nation  both  over-the-counter  and 
through  the  mail. 

Congress'   hangfire   performance  on   gun- 


A    CALL   FOR   ACnON   BY   FORMER 
COMMANDER  McKNEALLY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  the  forthright 
former  nationsd  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Martin  jB.  McKneally, 
delivered  a  remarkable  address  before 
the  American  Legion  Department  Con- 
vention of  New  York  State.  In  it,  he  called 
upon  America's  veterans  to  face  up  to 
America's  problems  at  home  as  courage- 
ously and  as  effectively  as  they  have 
always  faced  up  to  America's  wartime 
problems  abroad. 

For  the  information  of  Congress  and 
of  the  coimtry,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Commander  McKneally's  hard- 
hitting address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  of  Martin  B.  McKneally,  Former 

National    Commander   of   the   American 

Legion,  Delivered  Before  the  American 

Legion    Department    Convention,     Jult 

28,  1967,  BtrrFALO,  N.Y. 

Fellow  Legionnaires:  Two  years  ago  when 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  this  audience 
from  this  platform,  I  devoted  my  remarks  to 
the  subject  of  the  need  to  maintain  Law  and 
Order  in  a  time  of  social  change.  It  was  clear 
at  that  time  that  the  police  function  was 
being  subjected  to  the  severest  attack  from 
elements  in  the  press  and  other  communica- 
tions media  from  opinion  makers  and  certain 
so-called  intellectual  demagogic  politicians. 
One  did  not  need  to  be  clairvoyant  to  know 
that  the  country  was  headed  for  a  period  of 
upheaval;  that  the  domestic  tranquility  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preamble  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  Insure  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  established 
and  ordained,  was  dangerously  threatened. 
There  were  few  men  with  any  common  sense 
who  did  not  see  what  was  coming.  The  prec- 
edents of  history  were  all  there  for  anyone 
to  read. 
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Violence  has  been  a  way  of  life  for  some 
since  Cain  killed  Abel.  And  there  have  always 
been  those  who  though  non-violent  them- 
selves provoke  it  and  generate  it  In  others. 
They  are  the  perpetual  malcontents  and  mis- 
fits who  despise  the  existing  order  and  talk 
and  write  against  it.  Diana  Trilling  touched 
upon  this  type  a  few  years  ago  when  she 
wrote  "The  Idealist  Finds  Virtue  Only  Where 
He  Is  Not— In  The  Nation  Which  Is  Not  His 
Nation,  In  The  Class  Which  Is  Not  His 
Class,  In  The  Races  And  Religions  Which  Are 
Not  His  Race  And  Religion.  His  Own  He  Dis- 
owns For  The  Others,  Even  If  Tlie  Other  Will 
In  The  End  Mean  The  End  Of  His  Be- 
ginnings." 

She  called  them  idealists  I  suppose  for  the 
reason  that  it  Is  In  the  current  mode  of 
referring  to  things  by  a  term  which  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  one  needed  property  to  de- 
scribe them.  For  Instance,  one  who  opposes 
centralized  Governmental  Authority  and  the 
diminution  of  State  sovereignty  Is  a  con- 
servative; one  favoring  Governmental  regula- 
tion of  your  lives,  with  the  resultant  delimit- 
ing effect  upon  your  liberties  is  a  liberal; 
one  who  spawns  and  Instigates  violence  calls 
himself  non-violent.  Under  this  system  a 
person  who  commits  himself  to  an  ideal, 
bigger  than  himself  and  is  proud  of  his  com- 
mitment to  his  country's  Ideals  is  an  extreme 
nationalist.  (It  is  stylish  today  to  be  com- 
mitted solely  to  self.) 

The  term  police  brutality  Is  a  rallying  cry. 
It  has  been  used  by  all  revolutionaries  who 
were  set  upon  by  the  keepers  of  order.  Surely 
policemen  must  meet  violence  with  violence 
or  the  police  function  is  superfluous.  Perhaps 
radio  and  TV  commentators,  editorial  writ- 
ers, the  shower  of  crackpots  constantly  call- 
ing for  the  disarmament  of  the  police  could 
do  the  Job  by  peaceful  persuasion  and  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  that  goes  Into  the  public 
purse  for  the  salaries  of  the  cops.  Wouldn't 
It  be  great  to  see  Eric  Severeld  with  his  solemn 
mien  or  Howard  K.  Smith  with  his  blue  velvet 
voice  and  airs  of  omniscience.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chaos  of  Detroit  explaining  to  the 
looters  and  the  vandals  that  we  are  all  to 
blame  because  they  are  unhappy  and  that 
all  would  soon  come  well  by  the  passing  of 
more  laws,  by  the  loosening  of  the  restraints 
that  are  upon  us  all — or  by  beating  our 
breasts  because  of  the  unfairness  that  is  the 
inevitable  companion  of  human  existence. 

In  Russia,  uprisings  happened  during  the 
time  the  Czarlst  Government  failed  the  peo- 
ple and  the  winter  palace  In  St.  Petersburg 
was  burned.  And  they  happened  again  In 
Budapest  In  1919,  and  again  in  Munich,  in 
Paris,  and  in  Madrid  in  the  years  following. 
It  has  been  the  classical  method  used  by  the 
revolutionary  who  has  attempted  to  seize  po- 
litical power. 

Peter  Tkacho,  a  theoretician  of  revolution 
who  profoundly  affected  Lenin  and  who  called 
for  a  small,  secret  conspiracy  of  professional 
revolutionaries — wrote  as  follows: 

"On  the  banner  of  the  Revolutionary  Party, 
a  party  of  action  rather  than  of  reasoning 
may  be  inscribed  only  the  following  words: 
Struggle  against  the  Government,  struggle 
against  the  existing  order  of  things,  strug- 
gle to  the  last  drop  of  blood — to  the  last 
breath  .  .  ." 
Lenin  was  more  specific.  He  wrote: 
"Go  to  the  youth,  organize  at  once  and 
everywhere  fighting  brigades  among  students 
and  particularly  among  workers.  Let  them 
arm  themselves  immediately  with  whatever 
weapons  they  can  obtain:  rifles,  revolvers, 
bombs,  knives,  brass  knuckles,  clubs,  rags 
soaked  In  kerosene  to  start  fires  with,  rope 
or  rope  ladders,  shovels,  for  building  barri- 
cades, dynamite  cartridges,  barbed  wire,  tacks 
against  the  cavalry.  Some  can  undertake  to 
assassinate  a  spy  or  blow  up  a  jwlice  station; 
others  can  attack  a  bank  to  expropriate  funds 
for  an  Insurrection.  Let  every  squad  learn.  If 
only  by  beating  up  the  policeman." 

So  much  for  the  classical  pattern  of  revo- 
lution in  European  cities. 


Why  and  how  has  It  happened  here  In  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
Here,  In  this  country  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gressional machinery  was  virtually  stalled  to 
everything  else  In  the  zeal  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare for  the  enactment  of  a  plethora  of  laws 
enlarging  the  Right  of  due  process  and  for 
the  appropriation  of  money  to  relieve  pov- 
erty— at  a  time  when  certain  of  the  Congres- 
sional Officeholders  vied  with  one  another 
in  long  speeches  in  which  they  disembosomed 
themselves  of  their  shame  for  their  country 
and  why  has  it  happened  here  where  a  series 
of  sweeping  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
altered  the  laws  and  guaranteed  protection 
even  against  so  elusive  a  thing  as  prejudice. 
Why  has  it  happened  here,  where  the  police 
have  stood  by  and  done  nothing  in  order  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  brutality.  Why  has  it 
happened  here  where  churches  have  virtually 
emptied  themselves  of  the  story  of  God's  suf- 
fering in  order  to  promote  the  new  sociology 
regarded  as  more  relevant  to  the  times  than 
the  passion  of  Christ  and  have  Joined  with 
schools  and  all  kinds  of  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  threats  of  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer. Why,  I  ask  you,  are  American  cities 
aflame? 

Why  are  thousands  of  negroes  running 
wild,  bvirnlng,  destroying,  killing,  looting  on 
a  scale  that  staggers  the  Imagination,  bog- 
gles the  mind  and  seems  somehow  to  para- 
lyze the  will.  Certain  politicians  and  the 
pretentious  editorialists  resort  to  the  same 
tired  old  phrases  about  poverty  and  frus- 
tration as  if  the  rest  of  us  were  all  sitting 
around  on  tuffets  eating  curds  and  whey. 
There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  this  room 
whose  forebears  did  not  face  a  poverty  when 
they  came  here  with  nothing  in  their 
pockets  and  despised  by  those  who  preceded 
them  to  this  land  which  makes  the  present 
poverty  seem  like  paradise.  We  all  know 
something  of  poverty.  This  kind  of  explana- 
tion just  does  not  explain.  AU  of  this  has 
happened  here  because  there  is  a  break- 
down In  Internal  order,  and  without  order 
there  can  be  no  Interracial  Justice,  no  eco- 
nomic Justice,  no  society. 

Internal  order  is  always  a  precarious  thing. 
It   is  preserved  not  because  men  are  tame 
and  harmless.  It  Is  preserved  by  force — the 
force  of  the  police  and  the  army.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays,  "The 
essence  of  law  Is  force"  and   the  law  ulti- 
mately has  to  be  enforced  against  those  who 
win  violate  it.  Prior  to  the  employment  of 
force  to  maintain  and  to  restore  order  when 
It  Is  destroyed  there  Is  custom  and  respect 
for    authority.    The    Internal    order    of    the 
United  States  has  broken  down  because  Ir- 
responsible parties  have  contempt  for  cus- 
tom and  no  respect  for  authority.  They  are 
both  Intellectual  and  non-intellectual,  both 
white  and  black,  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, both  those  of  low  estate  and  high  de- 
gree. The  best  example  that  comes  to  mind 
Is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  who  with  an  as- 
sortment of  reckless  negro  leaders,  who  has 
led  so  many  of  his  people  down  the  prim- 
rose path  m  the  name  of  non-violence.  By 
means  of  rabble  rousing  demagoguery;    by 
the  employment  of  the  doctrine  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, by  teaching  the  young  that  It  Is 
perfectly  all  right  to  break  the  law  and  to 
defy  those  who  are  employed  by  the  properly 
constituted  authority  to  sustain  It.  That  Is, 
If  you  are  a  negro  with  a  grievance  or  one 
in  protest  against  poverty  or  Injustice.  They 
have  taught  "non-violence,"  guerrilla  warfare 
has  resulted.  They  have  sowed  the  wind  and 
now  the  nation  and  most  especially  the  great 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  negroes  who 
love  their  country,  who  have  fought  and  are 
fighting  today  gloriously  to  defend  It,  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  live  peacefully 
with  their  neighbors  and  to  bring  up  their 
children   as   good   citizens,   must    reap   the 
whirlwind.  Their  hopes  have  been  defeated 
because  the  young  have  been  taught  hatred 
and  violence  and  the  practice  of  lawlessness 
In  the  spirit  of  the  carnival.  A  large  part 


of  a  generation  has  been  corrupted  and 
ruined.  How  shall  they  be  reclaimed?  Shall 
they  be  punished  for  doing  what  these  lead- 
ers Incited  them  to  do?  Shall  their  leaders 
continue  to  be  granted  respect  when  by  evil 
deeds  they  have  set  back  the  cause  to  which 
so  many  of  us  have  given  so  much  of  our 
energies,  our  time  and  our  heart,  the  cause 
of  the  negroes  betterment  and  his  rescue 
from  an  inferior  economic  and  social  status. 
Shall  these  men,  these  malcontents,  these 
Idealists,  If  you  will,  go  free  of  the  oppro- 
brium and  in  some  cases  the  imprisonment 
properly  due  them  who  seized  upon  the 
plight  of  the  negro  and  made  of  It  a  ve- 
hicle through  which  to  Indict  the  existing 
order,  condemn  our  institutions,  dramatize 
the  cause  of  proletarian  socialism,  scrape 
away  at  the  puritan  ethic  of  right  and 
wrong,  tear  and  wrench  the  nation  and  cause 
it  to  bleed  across  the  pages  of  history.  And 
now  they  seize  the  opportunity  to  stand 
horrified  at  the  rioting  and  violence  and 
lay  further  blame  on  the  society  that  the 
so-called  liberals  have  dominated  for  30 
years. 

They  do  this  now,  at  this  moment  when 
this  nation  Is  at  war,  absorbing  more  casual- 
ties than  it  can  either  afford  or  Justify,  a  war 
which  these  leaders  bitterly  oppose,  except 
insofar  as  it  gives  them  a  further  chance  to 
incite  defiance  of  the  law — in  the  name  of 
conscience  mind  you.  These  men,  I  submit  to 
you,  are  the  guilty  ones.  Martin  Luther  King 
who  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  UN  In  New 
York  City  and  evoked  a  chorus  of  hatred  for 
his  country  for  all  the  world  to  hear.  Martin 
Lu^er  King  who  In  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman  gave  and  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  this  country;  enemies  who 
stand  against  everything  which  allowed  King 
to  achieve  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  effect  of  their  campaign  is  to  blow  sky 
high  the  whole  edifice  of  self-government  so 
carefully  constructed  with  diligence,  hard 
work  and  decent  respect  for  all  men.  And  If 
this  self-government  goes,  and  it  could  go,  it 
will  carry  with  it  a  reaction,  a  backlash  If 
you  will,  that  is  too  ominous  to  contemplate. 
Human  feelings  run  deep  and  Judgment 
yields  to  passion  when  men  are  aroused  as 
we,  in  this  desolate  age  ought  to  know.  The 
great  majority  of  Americans  have  had  enough 
of  violent  apostles  of  non-violence,  of  viola- 
tions of  their  safety  and  security,  of  destruc- 
tion of  their  property,  of  newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times  which  condemned  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  for  using  force  to  put 
an  end  to  anarchy  and  Governor  Romney  for 
failing  to  do  so.  They  shall  call  to  an  account 
at  the  polls  those  elected  leaders  who  hold 
back  from  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
order  not  to  offend  any  considerable  number 
of  voters.  They  had  enough  of  college  cam- 
puses which  have  been  turned  from  places 
of  intelligent  public  debate  into  hotbeds  of 
political  unrest.  If  these  so-called  leaders  in- 
cluding the  Bourbons  of  the  New  York  Times 
who  cannot  learn,  want  a  monument  to 
themselves,  they  have  it  in  the  rubble  of 
Detroit,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  that  pathetic  bell  tower  to  an  ancient 
bombed  out  church  remains  in  West  Berlin 
as  a  monument  to  Hitler. 

You  have,  as  men  and  women  devoted  to 
your  country  and  its  Ideals  been  urged  over 
the  years  to  participate  as  individuals  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  America  free  and  strong.  To- 
day, that  exhortation  is  a  command.  The 
triumphant  spirit  of  Liberalism  has  arro- 
gantly held  sway  In  this  nation  and  the  world 
for  30  years.  If  there  needs  to  be  a  test  of  its 
dramatic  failure  look  at  Detroit  and  weep. 
They  promised  Utopia  and  brought  forth 
rubble  and  ashes. 

Legionnaires — Bestir  yourselves  and  be  not 
dissuaded  from  your  Ideals  because  of  the 
opposition  to  you,  of  the  Liberal  Left — who 
will  call  you  Fascists  and  non-Intellectual 
and  other  foul  names.  Take  part  in  your  com- 
munity programs  to  reclaim  the  territory  that 
has  been  lost  and  to  reconstitute  a  generation 
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of  youth  who  have  been  loet  to  yova  lde«l  of 
freedom  under  law  and  to  exhalt  the  concept 
of  justlc*  to  all  men  black  and  white  alike 
to  preaerve  yoiir  nelghborbooda  where  men 
can  live  In  peace  and  in  the  aptrlt  of  true 
democracy  baaed  upon  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  human  personality  almply  because 
every  man  U  a  creature  of  Ood. 

ThU  latter  la  the  heart  of  the  matter — It 
U  your  creed  that  Is  under  attack. 

I  propoae  Mr.  Commander  that  a  special 
temporary  committee  of  the  Department  of 
New  York  be  appointed  to  study  the  history 
of  the  present  breakdown  and  to  recommend 
new  programs,  which  will  take  Into  account 
the  long  BUfTerlng  of  the  negroes,  their  Inner 
yearning  for  acceptance,  their  need  to  be 
treated  aa  htmian  beings  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  life — their 
need  not  to  be  fed.  sheltered  and  trained  like 
animals.  The  negro  of  the  tnunense  compas- 
sion needs  compaaslon;  he  of  the  enormous 
mirth  needs  to  learn  to  laugh  again.  Such 
help  will  not  oome  from  the  assortment  of 
planners,  programmers  and  patronizing 
bureaucrats  which  the  Government  sends  to 
the  Ghetto— it  will  come  from  the  private 
resources  of  America,  those  organizations 
which  still  have  faith  in  the  American  way 
and  have  goaJs  beyond  day  to  day  existence — ■ 
The  American  Legion,  the  Service  Clubs,  the 
TMCA,  YWCA  and  aU  the  others.  Programs 
which  will  rescue  the  youth  from  their  alm- 
leasneos,  programs  which  will  deal  with  the 
preaent  upheaval  and  which  are  based  upon 
the  ancient  values  of  our  country  and  that 
such  committee  report  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment, with  all  convenient  speed  with  pro- 
grams based  not  in  the  secular  Liberalism 
that  Is  responsible  for  our  decay  as  a  nation 
but  which  are  baaed  upon  a  reassertion  of  our 
beUefs  as  Christians  and  our  dedication  as 
patriots. 

If  yon  believe  as  you  should  believe  you 
will  defend  your  faith  as  Legionnaires,  as 
Americans,  as  members  of  the  human  family 
and  u  Inheritors  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
best  land  on  earth — Theodore  Roosevelt  once 
•aid — "The  World  has  set  Its  face  hopefully 
toward  our  Democracy,  and.  Oh  my  fellow 
clttoena.  each  of  you  carries  on  your  shoulders 
the  burden  of  doing  well  for  the  sake  of  yova 
own  conntry  and  of  seeing  that  this  nation 
does  well  for  the  sake  of  mankind." 
God  Bless  Tou. 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR  PROJECT— QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  TRANSPORTATION.  BY 
SENATOR  GORDON  ALLOTT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  could  not  be  present  for  the  August  3 
hearing  of  the  Transportation  Appropri- 
attons  Subcommittee,  due  to  certain 
commitments  which  demanded  my  pres- 
ence on  the  Senate  floor.  I  did  submit 
questions  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation relative  to  the  progress  of  the 
promotional  program  on  the  Northeast 
corridor  project.  I  now  have  received  the 
answers  from  the  Department,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  questions 
and  answers  be  printed    in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

TtrxsnaT.  AncusT  S.  1967 — QtrxsnoNS  on 

NOCTHEABT    COKUSOR     PKOJaCT 
RAn,    TRANSPCRTATIOn 

Marketing 

Question.  In  what  stage  Is  the  marketing 
program  at  this  time? 

Answer.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
completed  Its  basic  market  research,  estab- 
Uabed  an  advertising  campaign  theme  and 
selected  a  graphic  symbol  for  the  new  serv- 


ice. It  also  baa  tentatively  aUocated  (2.000,000 
for  the  campaign  using  a  fairly  complete 
mix  of  the  various  media  such  as  television, 
radio  and  newspapers.  It  additionally  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  Sunday  supplement 
magazine  to  be  distributed  the  day  the  serv- 
ice starts  In  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  Its  program  is  divided 
Into  three  phases:  a  pre-servlce  period;  a 
flexible  period  during  the  life  of  the  demon- 
stration to  reflect  experimental  changes  in 
service:  and  a  sustaining  campaign  to  follow 
the  demonstration.  The  railroad's  Public  Re- 
lations Department  also  is  exploring  special 
event  promotions  in  various  key  markets  but 
no  specific  programs  have  been  scheduled  at 
this  writing. 

Question.  Has  a  public  relations  firm  been 
hired  to  handle  the  marketing  .  .  .? 

Answer.  No  public  relations  hrm  has  been 
hired. 

Both  the  railroad's  headquarters  and  field 
public  relations  staff,  and  the  Department's 
Information  staff  will  work  with  news  media 
which  have  expressed  sustained  interest  in 
the  project  from  the  outset.  Purchased  ad- 
vertising will  be  handled  by  the  railroad's 
advertising  firm,  which  has  already  estab- 
lished specific  audience  targets  through  In- 
depth  interviews  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
public.  Copy,  techniques,  and  media  selec- 
tion are  subject  to  Department  approval. 

Question.  What  kind  of  agreement  do  you 
have  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
marketing  this  service? 

Answer.  The  contract  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania provides  that  the  railroad  will,  at  its 
own  expense: 

"Plan  and  carry  out.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department,  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive promotional,  advertising  and  Infor- 
mational program  to  assure  public  familiar- 
ity with  the  Demonstration  service.  The  pro- 
gram shall  Include  an  Intensive  promotional 
and  advertising  campaign : 

a.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Base 
Period  yi.t.  preliminary  to  the  demonstra- 
tion) to  lamlllartze  the  public  with  the  pur- 
poses and  outstanding  features  of  the  Dem- 
onstration and 

b.  During  the  entire  Teat  Period  to  pro- 
vide specific  Information  relative  to  suc- 
cessive experimental  changes  In  service  to 
asstn-e  that  the  public  is  timely  and  ade- 
quately Informed  of  changes." 

Question.  How  do  the  proposed  techniques 
for  the  promotion  and  marketing  of  this 
service  compare  with  established  programs 
now  utilized  by  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion? 

Answer.  Promotion  and  advertising  will 
be  designed  specifically  for  the  piuposes  of 
the  demonstrations  rather  than  adaptations 
of  programs  utilized  by  other  forms  of  inter- 
city passenger  transportation.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed,  for  example,  upon  copy  which  will 
Inform  the  public  of  service  factcsrs  in  the 
demonstrations,  and  of  significant  changes 
In  the  service  mix  during  the  demonstra- 
tions, as  an  essential  basis  for  measurement 
of  public  reactions.  Consideration  of  cor- 
porate image  and  intercompany  rivalry  will 
not  be  emphasized. 

Fores 

Question.  How  will  the  rates  on  the  high 
speed  service  compare  with  those  of  pres- 
ently operating  trains?  How  will  the  rates 
compare  with  airlines?  buses?  and  travel 
by  private  automobile? 

Answer.  A  premium  fare  will  be  charged  for 
coach  passengers  using  new  demonstration 
equipment.  At  peak  hours  the  Washington 
to  New  York  fare  will  be  $14.  while  at  other 
times  it  will  be  $2  above  fares  now  in  effect. 
The  present  coach  fare  is  $10.85.  This  rate 
compares  with  $15  to  $18  on  Eastern  Air- 
lines" New  York  to  Washington  shuttle.  The 
present  bus  fare  from  Washington  to  New 
York  Is  $8.  Private  automobile  costs  are  hard 
to  estimate  but  at  10<  a  mile  the  225-mile 
trip  from  Washington  to  New  York  would 
cost  $22.50.  In  addition,  the  most  direct  route 


would  include  turnpike  and  bridge  toll  of 
$4.55  for  a  total  per  car  cost  of  $27.06. 

Question.  Are  promotional  fares  contem- 
plated such  as  family  plan,  youth  or  stu- 
dent rates,  reduced  rates  for  the  aged,  re- 
duced rates  for  regular  commuters,  vacation 
rates  and  others? 

Answer.  Yes;  this  has  not  as  yet  been 
worked  out,  however.  Present  special  fares 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  would 
remain  in  effect  on  conventional  trains  in 
New   York-Washington  service. 

Service 
Question.  What  headway  frequency  is  an- 
ticipated during  rush  hours?  During  off  peak 
hours? 

Answer.  Service  offered  between  New  York 
and  Washington  during  the  demonstration 
period  will  be  one  train  every  half  hour 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
one  train  every  hour  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  About 
half  of  this  service  will  be  provided  by  the 
new  high  speed  cars.  During  rush  hours  New 
York-Philadelphia  service  will  be  expanded 
beyond  this  frequency. 

Question.  What  efforts  are  being  made  to 
effectively  coordinate  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  the  high  speed  trains  with  other 
forms  of  local  transp>ortation  In  the  cities 
served? 

Answer.  High-frequency  rail  rapid  transit 
presently  makes  a  direct  convenient  transfer 
at  rail  stations  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Local  buses  serve  rail  depots  at  all 
other  points,  with  frequency  proportionate 
to  public  demand.  There  may  be  bus  service 
tapping  the  new  suburban  stations. 

Question.  What  provision  has  been  made 
for  simple  transfer  to  other  passenger  ve- 
hicles? 

Answer.  New  stations  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  suburban  areas 
will  be  provided  to  provide  high  capacity 
parking  strategically  located  with  relation 
to  high  speed  highway  networks. 

Question.  Will  a  policy  of  reserved  seats 
be  inaugurated?  What  policy  will  be  in  force 
regarding  standees?  In  cases  of  bad  weath- 
er or  other  emergencies  will  standees  be 
permitted?  Will  additional  high  speed  equip- 
ment be  available  to  operate  extra  trains  in 
the  event  of  emergencies? 

Answer.  Seats  in  parlor  cars  will  be  re- 
served, as  presently.  Studies  of  present  and 
potential  techniques  indicate  that  reserva- 
tions for  coach  passengers  are  both  expen- 
sive and  cumbersome  and  would  limit  the 
convenience  afforded  by  hotu-ly  and  half- 
hourly  schedule  frequency.  Heavy  Inter- 
mediate station  loadings  intensify  the  prob- 
lem. 

Since  the  new  high  speed  cars  will  be 
utilized  fully  on  regular  schedules,  extra 
equipment  can  be  added  only  to  conven- 
tional trains.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
limit  loadings  of  demonstration  trains  to 
their  capacity,  through  the  fare  differential 
and  other  means  so  that  there  will  be  no 
standees. 

Question.  'What  sort  of  piersonnel  training 
is  anticipated?  Are  hostesses  contemplated? 
Will  tipping  be  prohibited  throughout  the 
operation  of  the  service? 

Answer.  The  Pennsylvania  Is  retraining 
4000  employees  at  a  cost  of  $1.7  million,  of 
which  more  than  $800,000  Is  being  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Public  contact  employees  will  receive  In- 
tensive training  In  customer  relations. 

Among  the  experiments  planned  Is  the 
use  of  coach  attendants  during  one  or  more 
of   the    four   phases    of   the   demonstration. 

Hostesses  of  the  type  utilized  on  airlines 
will  not  be  used.  The  tipping  policy  will  be 
unchanged  from  present  Pennsylvania 
procedure. 

Question.  What  innovations  such  as  pre- 
preparatlon  of  meals  and  service  at  your  seat 
will  be  tried? 

Answer.  In  parlor  cars  meals  ■will  be  served 
by  attendants  at  seat.  In  coaches  modem 
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snack  bars  will  serve  meals  for  cash  during 
initial  phases  of  the  demonstration.  During 
a  later  phase,  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
co.!ich  attendants  will  be  tested,  during  which 
experiment  coach  snaclcs  and  meals  will  be 
served  to  patrons  at  their  seats  on  selected 
trains. 

Question.  Will  passengers  have  to  wait  In 
line  for  long  periods  of  time  to  purchase 
tickets  or  has  consideration  been  given  to 
automatic  fare  collection  systems? 

Answer.  To  Improve  convenience  of  ticket 
purchase  some  consideration  is  being  given 
to  automatic  ticket  vending  machines.  Ticket 
selling  staffs  will  be  increased. 

Question.  How  will  train  information  be 
dispensed?  Has  consideration  been  given  to 
the  possible  use  of  automatic  equipment  to 
assist  In  dispensing  of  train  information? 
How  will  timetables  be  distributed? 

Answer.  Train  Information  facilities  ■will  be 
expanded.  The  Department  has  worked  closely 
with  the  railroad  to  expand  telephone  infor- 
mation services,  including  taped  announce- 
ments of  schedules,  fares  and  service 
conditions. 

The  railroads  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
direct  mall  in  addition  to  present  channels 
for  distribution  of  timetables. 

Question.  Will  anything  be  done  to  mod- 
ernize or  fix  up  station  facilities  to  make 
them  attractive  and  provide  adequate  and 
reasonable  priced  facilities? 

Answer.  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York, 
is  being  completely  rebuilt  and  modernized 
by  the  railroad.  The  Trenton  station  Is  being 
rebuilt  under  sponsorship  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  railroad. 
New  high  level  platforms  will  improve  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  convenience,  at  Wil- 
mington, Baltimore  and  Washlng^n.  Tot  the 
Union  Station  at  the  latter  point  the  De- 
partment is  contributing  $37,000  for  im- 
proved decor. 

Question.  What  provisions  are  being  made 
for  swift  baggage  handling?  Will  there  be 
any  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  baggage 
which  can  be  carried  by  the  passenger  aboard 
the  train? 

Answer.  At  Baltimore  an  experimental  bag- 
gage escalator  to  transport  passengers  and 
self-service  baggage  carts  Is  being  installed; 
experiments  in  Improved  red  cap  service  will 
be  made  at  all  terminals. 

Hand  baggage  will  be  permitted  as  long  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  other  passengers' 
comfort.  There  are  no  fixed  weight  limits. 

The  experiment 

Question.  Subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  experiment,  what  plans  do  you  have 
with  respect  to  the  dissemination  of  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance  to  interested  par- 
ties? 

Answer.  As  they  become  available  during 
and  after  the  demonstration,  reports  of  find- 
ings and  experimental  data  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information. 

Question.  Are  analyses  being  contemplated 
for  the  application  of  test  results  and  tech- 
nology gained  by  this  experiment  to  other 
high  density  areas  of  the  United  States  both 
present  and  future? 

Answer.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  demon- 
strations program  is  to  compile  and  evaluate 
results  of  the  service  and  equipment  experi- 
ments, especially  public  reaction,  as  input 
for  studies  of  required  transportation  facil- 
ities and  public  Investment  policies  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  and  other  high  density 
areas  of  the  country. 

Question.  What  other  steps  are  being  taken 
in  this  experiment  to  fundamentally  change 
the  public  Image  of  rail  passenger  service  in 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  The  character  and  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  for  the  Washing- 
ton-New York  demonstration  were  discussed 
under  "Marketing"  above. 

Although  this  market  has  the  highest  po- 
tential intercity  traffic  in  the  country,  pro- 


portionate to  area  served,  and  will  enjoy 
high  visibility,  this  demonstration  of  Itself 
cannot  change  the  realities  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  generally,  upKDn  which  "public 
Image"  is  based.  The  experiment  will,  never- 
theless, show  clearly  the  relationship  of  pub- 
lic response  to  such  service  factors  as  on- 
time  performance,  cleanliness  of  cars  and 
schedule  frequency  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment's contract  with  the  railroad.  These  find- 
ings should  provide  new  Incentives  for  rail- 
road managements  elsewhere. 

Auto-train 

Question.  If  the  auto-train  Is  a  profitable 
idea,  why  then  doesn't  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad  Invest  in  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  operate  such  a  service  itself  with 
Federal  participation? 

Answer.  Although  extensive  market  re- 
search and  technical  development  studies 
show  favorable  prospects  for  auto-traln  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast-Florida  market,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  considerable  risk  involved  In 
Investment  In  an  untried  service  requiring 
equipment  of  completely  new  design.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason  that  no  railroad 
or  railroad  equipment  supplier  has  been  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  auto-traln 
project  Is  to  test  the  attractiveness  of  what 
is  actually  a  new  mode  of  transport.  Thus 
the  project  bears  a  strong  relationship  to 
Federal  transport  Investment  planning.  The 
information  obtained  by  Government  about 
public  demand  will  be  useful  in  determining 
the  attractiveness  of  combining  highway 
transportation  ■with  a  high  speed  mode.  Gov- 
ernment participation  is  required  to  assiu-e 
that  experimental  and  data-gathering  ob- 
jectives are  met. 

Question.  The  service  between  Washington 
and  Jacksonville  is  largely  seasonal  In  na- 
ture, isn't  It? 

Answer.  Travel  surveys  show  a  surprisingly 
stable  flow  of  automobile  travelers  between 
the  northern  states  and  Florida  points 
throughout  the  year.  Obviously  a  peak  occurs 
In  ■winter  months,  but  price  differentials  and 
other  Inducements  have  smoothed  out  fluc- 
tuations in  recent  years. 

Question.  How  much  would  the  Govern- 
ment have  to  spend  to  terminate  this  project, 
should  the  Senate  go  along  with  the  House 
in  disallowing  funds  for  the  auto-traln?  Do 
you  consider  this  a  wise  economy  move? 

Answer.  Approximately  $1.2  million  has 
been  spent  so  far  In  non-recoverable  funds 
on  the  auto-traln  project. 

Additional  funds  required  for  the  service 
are: 

Million 

Locomotives $0.9 

Cars   4.2 

Terminals 1.2 

Total    6.3 

Fiscal  year  1967  commitment 2.8 

Fiscal  year  1968  request 3.  5 

If  the  project  Is  successful,  Government 
would  receive  $1.2  million  as  Its  share  of  net 
operating  Income  over  the  18-month  demon- 
stration period.  It  could  expect  to  realize 
about  $5  million  from  the  sale  of  equipment 
and  terminals  at  the  close  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. Thus,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
about  $7.3  million.  Government  would  get 
back  $6.2  million,  leaving  a  net  cost  of  $1.1 
mllUou,  or  $0.1  million  less  than  it  win  Incur 
if  the  project  were  abandoned. 

Question.  If  this  service  proves  to  be  profit- 
able, don't  you  feel  the  next  consideration 
for  operation  of  an  auto-traln  should  be 
given  to  a  Chicago-Denver  route? 

Answer.  If  the  service  proves  to  be  profit- 
able on  the  Northeast-Florida  route  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  might  b'  profit- 
able on  Chicago-Denver  routes.  There  are  a 
number  of  city  pairs  over  the  country  500  to 
1,000  miles  apart  which  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other.  The  auto-traln  might  well  be 
profitable  in  each  of  them.  Chicago-Denver 


has  particularly  good  prospects  because  of 
the  heavy  recreational  travel. 

New  proposed  service  would  of  course  have 
detailed  data  about  demand  and  cost  from 
the  Washington,  D.C. -Jacksonville  experi- 
ence. Also  the  design  and  engineering  of  the 
equipment  would  be  available. 


FIREARMS   CONTROL 

Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  views  of  some  newspaper  publishers 
who  agree  that  more  effective  Federal 
controls  are  needed  to  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  known  criminals  and 
others  who  aie  likely  to  use  firearms  for 
a  criminal  purpose. 

As  Senators  consider  the  purposed  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress— S.  1,  amendment  90,  and  other 
proposals — the  editorial  judgment  of  the 
following  publishers  may,  I  hope,  be  of 
some  value  to  them : 

Nonistown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald; 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News;  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Trib- 
une-Review; Boston  (Mass.)  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News,  in  two  editorials;  Perth 
Amboy  (N.J.)  News;  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star;  and  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Morrlstown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 

July  25,  1967] 

Mah.  Ohdek  Gttns  Acaik 

The  administration's  federal  gun  control 
proposal  Is  not  a  cure-all  which  will  auto- 
matically keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
persorxs  who  should  not  have  them.  But  It 
would,  competent  law  enforcement  agencies 
attest,  make  it  more  difficult  for  those  with- 
out legitimate  use  of  a  gun  to  secure  one. 
The  Administration  bill  would  do  that  by 
outlawing  interstate  mail  order  sales  of  fire- 
arms to  individuals  and  by  tightening  con- 
trols over  dealer  sales.  The  proposal  sounds 
reasonable.  In  view  of  the  tragic  events  in 
Newark  and  other  communities  in  past  weeks, 
Congress  would  be  acting  with  wisdom  if  it 
passed  the  bill. 

According  to  Investigators  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, most  of  the  arms  confiscated  by  police 
in  the  Newark  area  riots  and  in  the  Watts 
disorders  last  year  were  purchased  from  mall 
order  houses.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
has  stated  that  some  2,000,000  weapons  were 
bought  in  this  country  last  year.  This  in  it- 
self means  nothing.  The  Important  question 
Is,  how  many  were  secured  through  the  malls 
by  people  who  should  not  have  them.  Al- 
though an  accurate  total  Is  unknown,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  many  weapons 
have  been  sold  through  the  malls  to,  among 
other  people,  criminals,  drug  addicts  and 
even  children.  Local  laws  are  ineffective 
where  mall  order  guns  are  concerned.  More 
realistic  ones  are  needed.  The  present  legis- 
lation would  provide  much  better  protection 
■to  the  public  than  it  is  now  getting,  while 
providing  little  inconvenience  to  the  legiti- 
mate gun  user. — J.  P.  Peeley. 

[From  the  Scranton    (Pa.)    Times    July  14, 

1967) 

Hit  MAn.-ORDER  Gun  Sales 

Across  the  nation  in  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  some  rather  frightening  predic- 
tions that  the  "long  hot  Summer"  could  be 
expected  to  bring  violence  In  racial  demon- 
strations. The  owner  of  a  Yonkers.  N.Y..  mail- 
order house  specializing  in  the  traffic  in  guns 
recently  took  up  the  cry  for  his  own  selfish 
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pxupose.  "Long  Hot  Summer  Special"  was  the 
caption  on  a  full-page  eulTertlsement  which 
the  firm  placed  In  The  Shotgun  News  and 
which  offered  for  sale  a  "45-callber  30-8hot 
semiautomatic  completely  legal  Eagle  car- 
bine," along  with  riot  guna  and  rifles. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr  displayed 
the  advertisement  In  suppwrt  of  his  testimony 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  which  he 
urged  passage  of  the  administration  bill 
which  would  prohibit  mall-order  sales  of  fire- 
arms. "The  situation  Is  clearly  intolerable," 
Secretary  Barr  told  the  committee.  "Any  per- 
son can  now  acquire  firearms  with  ease — 
criminals.  Juveniles  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents,  narcotic  addicts,  mental  de- 
fectives, armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
duly  constituted  public  authorities."  He  said 
that  the  ease  with  which  guns  may  be  ob- 
tained Is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  "the 
spreading  cancer  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency." 

Agitation  for  an  effective  federal  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  firearms  and  particularly 
banning  mall-order  purchases  has  been 
strong  since  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  in  1963,  but  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation's lobby  has  been  powerful  enough  to 
keep  Congress  from  adopting  such  legislation. 
Secretary  Barr's  testimony,  designed  to  help 
the  administration-sponsored  bill,  was  given 
to  a  committee  considering  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Nebraska 
Republican,  with  the  backing  of  the  rifle  as- 
sociation. Not  surprisingly,  it  would  not  ban 
mail-order  sales,  but  would  set  up  a  system 
requiring  the  posting  of  affidavits  when  liand 
guns  are  sold  across  state  lines. 

It  la  about  time  for  Congress  to  recognize 
pubUc  aentiment  on  this  question — a  recent 
poll  showed  75  percent  of  thoee  responding 
favoring  the  outlawing  of  mail-order  sales — 
and  approve  a  gun  control  measure  which 
would  reflect  that  sentiment. 


they  want.  Though  the  tune  is  monotonous 
in  the  extreme,  it  continues  to  have  a  magic 
effect  in  Congress. 

There  are  variations  on  the  central  theme, 
notably  that  shooting  is  a  great  organized 
sport  (which  hardly  anyone  denies)  and  that 
the  NRA's  program  h;>B  done  wonders  for 
national  defense  (which  is  open  to  serious 
question) .  But  for  the  most  part  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  lobbyists  against  gun  con- 
trol laws  spend  their  time  pUnking  out  that 
favorite    tune   over    and    over   again. 

With  good  effect  from  its  standpoint,  un- 
fortunately. Recently  Senator  Tydings  of 
Maryland  challenged  the  NRA  to  stop  block- 
ing the  gun  control  bill  with  "wild,  inac- 
curate and  Irresponsible  ml-srepresentatlon." 
But  on  the  same  occasion  he  acknowledged 
that  the  bill  which  has  "languished  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  Is  hardly  closer  to  passage 
now  than  on  the  day  It  was  Introduced." 

President  Harold  W.  Clausen  of  the  NRA 
responded  with  variations  on  the  familiar 
theme,  and  intimated  that  the  availability  of 
guns  has  no  bearing  on  the  crime  rate.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  may  do  itself 
serious  harm  If  it  does  not  temper  Its  stub- 
born reasonable  gun  control.  Public  senti- 
ment for  such  legislation  Is  rising.  Congress 
should  bend  a  more  attentive  ear  to  the  pub- 
lic win.  and  spend  less  time  listening  to  the 
NRA's  tired  old  theme  song. 


[Prom  the  Hutchinson   (Kans.)    News,  July 

24,  19671 

Ottns  fob  Riots  by  Mah. 

Congreaa  U  trying,  probably  in  vain,  to  pre- 
vent riot«Ts  or  riot-lnsUgators  from  crossing 
•t*t«  lines. 

And  now,  dear  Congressman,  what  about 
the  wet^xms  tbey  use? 

Moat  oX  the  weapons  confiscated  from  race 
rtotera  In  Newark  were  purchased  through 
mall  order  houses.  So  were  many  of  the  guns 
seized  from  participants  in  the  1968  Watts 
rlota  in  Loe  Angelea. 

That  testimony  was  offered  by  staff  InvesU- 
gators  for  a  Senate  committee  conducting 
hearings  on  a  gun  control  bill. 

The  explanation  for  the  Newark  finding  la 
obvious.  New  Jersey  has  a  tough  control  law 
on  weapons.  Ouns  are  difficult  to  come  by 
within  the  state.  So  thoee  who  want  them 
■Imply  clip  a  coupon  and  have  them  mailed 
in. 

In  Watts,  the  incidence  of  mail-order  guns 
was  not  so  high,  partly  because  CalUomla 
has  no  rigid  control.  But  the  weapons  were 
there  because  tbey  were  cheaper,  and  people 
who  engage  in  riots  don't  have  much  cash  to 
throw  around — even  on  guns. 

A  gun  control  law,  aimed  In  part  at  this 
mall-order  traffic,  won't  stop  riots. 

But  It  would  be  one  more  bit  of  sanity 
In  the  crazy  business  of  making  guns  easily 
available  to  anybody — regardless  of  his  in- 
tent,  record,   personality,   or  stabUlty. 

[From  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review, 
July  12,  1967) 
NRA's  TotED  Old  Song 
The    National    Rifle    Association    is    still 
thrumming  away  relentlessly  at  its  favorite 
tune :  Congress  has  no  biisiness  enacting  the 
administration-backed  gun  control  law  be- 
cause It  would  curb  sportsmen's  and  other 
legitimate  gun  users'  ready  access  to  the  guns 


(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 

Monitor.  Aug.  11,  1967] 

The    Gun    Business 

A  man  shot.  A  family  bereaved.  All  be- 
cause someone  who  ahould  never  have  had  a 
gun  in  his  hand  pulled  a  trigger. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  de- 
bate for  two  years,  as  It  has,  the  question  of 
controlling  the  sale  of  such  lethal  weafwns? 
In  spite  of  fatal  snlplngs  In  recent  riots  and 
threats  of  further  violent  use  of  guns,  the 
mild  control  bill  now  before  the  Senate  SI 
la  still  given  only  a  50-50  chance  of  passage. 

For  lack  of  national  or  local  government 
regulation  of  weapon  sales,  some  mail-order 
houses  have  engaged  In  self-regulation  dur- 
ing the  recent  riots.  In  their  stores  In  several 
cities.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  suspended  sales  during  tension  periods. 
Montgomery  Ward  asked  its  staff  to  cooperate 
with  police  in  the  matter. 

This  was  commendable  but  It  does  nothing 
to  handle  the  continuing  problem.  There 
was  no  riot  In  progress  when  a  sniper's  bul- 
let assassinated  President  Kennedy. 

The  issue  is  quite  simple.  Shall  the  public 
permit  Its  representatives  In  Congress  to  heed 
a  spokesman  for  the  gun  lobby  who  wants  no 
legislation  and  who  calls  It  "a  healthy  sign" 
that  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion "protest  loud  and  long  when  their  sport 
is  threatened"?  Or  shall  the  public  demand 
simple,  effective  controls  to  save  lives? 

This  is  an  Issue  all  can  understand.  The 
people  must  make  themselves  heard. 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News, 
July  23,  1967) 

PniEARMS    W    NrWARK 

Tlie  seriousness  of  the  tragedy  of  Newark 
was  aggravated  greatly  by  the  easy  availabil- 
ity of  firearms. 

The  gun  lobby  repeats  like  a  wornout 
phonograph  record,  'The  criminal  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  steal  firearms." 

It's  true.  Criminals  do  steal  firearms.  Some 
criminals  stole  carbines  from  a  Middlesex 
Borough  factory.  (Incidentally,  when  the  ex- 
citement has  all  died  down,  some  more  care- 
ful housekeeping  standards  should  be  Im- 
posed on  firearms  makers  and  firearms  deal- 
ers.) 

But  many  of  the  weapons  which  made  the 
tragedies  of  both  Newark  and  Plalnfield  so 
serious  were  not  stolen. 

Investigators  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 


on  Juvenile  Delinquency  were  in  Newark  dur- 
ing the  trouble  and  reported  back  that  moot 
of  the  guns  confiscated  in  Newark  came  from 
mail  order  gun  houses,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  cheap  handguns  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

The  tragedy  of  Newark  has  awakened  the 
citizenry  as  never  before  to  the  menace  of 
firearms.  And  to  the  way  lack  of  effective 
federal  legislation  permits  mall  order  houses, 
and  dealers  in  nearby  states,  to  counteract 
the  benefits  of  our  own  very  good  law. 

The  Evening  Times  of  Trenton,  for  in- 
stance, is  calling  for  the  state  to  require  the 
registration  of  all  handguns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. It  cites,  as  we  have  done  previously,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  which  said. 
"Prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
criminals  would  be  enhanced  if  each  firearm 
were  registered  with  a  governmental  Juris- 
diction. A  record  of  ownership  would  aid  the 
police  in  tracing  and  locating  those  who  have 
committed  or  who  threaten  to  commit  a 
violent  crime.  Law  enforcement  officers 
should  know  where  each  gun  is  and  who 
owns  It." 

This  is  an  essentially  logical  position. 
What  law  abiding  person  could  object  to  fire- 
arm registration? 

Every  motor  vehicle  is  registered.  And  the 
registration  has  to  be  renewed  each  year. 
And  a  substantial  fee  is  charged  each  year. 
Yet  we  accept  this  registration  without  com- 
plaint, and  live  comfortably  with  it. 

(Prom  the  Perth  Amboy   (N.J.)    News,  July 
27,  19671 
More  Terror  but  No  Gun  Law 
Among  the  alarming  statistics  of  the  riot- 
ing in  Newark  was  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  persons  arrested  with  pistols  had 
criminal  records. 

It  can  probably  never  be  determined  where 
the  snipers  who  escaped  arrest  obtained  their 
guns. 

Under  existing  New  Jersey  law,  most  of 
the  rioters  could  not  obtain  guns  in  this 
state. 

However,  as  Newark  police  Indicated,  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  firearms  from 
out  of  state.  Newark  police  said  that  in 
recent  years  more  than  80  per  cent  of  con- 
fiscated firearms  in  that  city  have  been 
traced  to  out  of  state  sources. 

This  is  an  added  reason  for  concern  over 
the  lack  of  adequate  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. It  does  little  good  for  New  Jersey  or 
any  other  state  to  attempt  to  control  gun 
sales  within  its  borders  if  there  Is  no  match- 
ing federal  legislation  to  Impose  similar  con- 
trols over  the  mall  order  sales  of  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Senator  Thomas  E>odd  of  Connecticut,  who 
has  campaigned  long  and  hard  for  such 
legislation,  has  cited  the  Newark  riot  to  re- 
inforce his  contention  that  federal  gun 
control  legislation  Is  an  imperative  need. 

It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  anyone 
could  disagree  or  why  Congress  has  failed 
to  .act. 

The  delay  appears  to  be  centered  on  the 
extremely  strong  gun  lobby  which  appar- 
ently Is  more  concerned  about  Its  own  Inter- 
ests than  the  protection  of  an  average 
American. 

The  hideous  examples  are  frequent.  Ram- 
pages by  individuals  with  series  of  mvirders 
left  in  their  wake  as  well  as  the  sniper  fire 
of  rioters  carry  all  the  testimony  that  should 
be  needed. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  must  live  under  the 
threatening  fact  that  more  than  two  million 
firearms  are  sold  in  this  country  every  year, 
more  than  half  of  them  by  mall  order  firms. 
There  Is  now  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
purchasers  are  dangerous  criminals,  mental 
defectives,  children,  alcoholics  or  drug 
addicts. 

These  details  usually  are  developed  at  the 
Inquests  conducted  for  their  victims. 
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[Prom    the    New    Bnuiswlck    (N.J.)    Home 

News,   JlUy   27,    1987] 

A  New  Look  at  FntEASMS 

It  has  been  long  the  custom  In  this  country 
to  make  a  major  distinction  between  hand- 
guns and  shoulder  weapons,  which  are  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

The  distinction  has  been  made  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  concealabllity  of  the 
types  of  firearms.  That  Is  why  special  legal 
treatment  has  been  given,  for  Instance,  to 
the  sawed-off  shotgun.  This  is  a  weapon  less 
accurate  and  "ffectlve  than  an  unmutUated 
shotgun,  but  is  easy  to  conceal,  and  Is  there- 
fore outlawed. 

Some  distinction  is  made  between  hand- 
guns and  shoulder  veapon-,  too,  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  most  common  uses.  The 
handgun  Is  of  little  normal  use  to  the  sports- 
man and  hunter,  while  the  rifle  and  the  shot- 
gun are  traditional  and  popular  hunting 
weapons.  Sports  use  of  handguns  is  pretty 
well  limited  to  target  shooting. 

Thus,  when  we  have  Instituted  controls 
over  firearms,  we  have  tended  to  place  much 
more  emphasis  on  the  concealable  handgun 
than  on  the  shoulder  gun.  We  assume  that 
the  handgun  is  the  prevalent  preference  of 
the  criminal  and  that  the  shoulder  weapon 
Is  of  little  uUlity  to  him. 

Over  the  years,  these  have  seemed  to  be 
generally  valid  assumptions. 

Events  of  recent  days,  and  even  of  recent 
years,  Indicate  clearly  that  we  must  re- 
assess the  validity  of  those  assumpt'ons.  It 
was  a  shoulder  weapon  that  killed  President 
Kennedy.  Some  of  the  wild  shooting  sprees 
of  recent  years  have  Involved  men  with  rifles. 

And  in  the  terrible  sniping  in  the  ghet- 
tos, which  has  made  the  repulse  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  possible,  which  has 
permitted  looting  and  arson  to  continue  for 
chaotic  days,  the  shoulder  weapon  has  been 
a  common  and  unfortunately  very  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  criminals. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  no  clear  evidence 
of  the  defensive  value  of  firearms  of  any 
kind  in  the  hands  and  homes  of  the  non-riot- 
ing civilian  population  of  the  disturbed 
areas. 

We  think  thus  that  a  new  hard  look  has 
to  be  taken  at  the  whole  broad  question  of 
the  relationshl..  between  easy  accessibility  of 
firearms,  all  firearms,  and  the  public's  in- 
terest  in  law  and  order  In  our  cities. 

[Prom   the  Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Star,  July 

13,  19671 

Subsidized  Rdxe  Matches 

An  exchange  has  been  going  on  between 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  concerning  gun  con- 
tral  legislation  in  general  and  the  national 
rifle  matches  in  particular. 

The  senator  thinks  the  Defftnse  Depart- 
ment shouldn't  underwrite  the  rifle  matches, 
which  go  on  for  a  month  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio.  He  says  it  costs  the  government  $3 
million  annually,  and  he  has  serious  reserva- 
tions about  continuing  the  Pentagon's  civil- 
ian marksmanship  program  "in  this  nuclear 
age,  and  especially  about  the  privileged  posi- 
tion given  the  National  Rifle  Association 
under  that  program." 

We  share  Sen.  Kennedy's  serious  reserva- 
tions and  much  of  his  reasoning.  Piirther- 
more,  the  fact  that  the  event  is  open  only 
to  association  members  suggests  too  close  a 
tie  between  the  government  and  a  special 
interest  organization  which  has  lobbied 
long — and  effectively — against  gun  control 
legislation  which  has  broad  public  support. 

McNamara  didn't  answer  Kennedy  directly 
on  the  firearms  control  matter,  contenting 
himself  with  saying  that  Congress  has  the 
central  responsibility.  It  most  certainly  does, 
and  its  record  of  three  years  of  failure  even 
to  get  gun  control  proposals  out  of  com- 
mittee Is  a  discouraging  Indication  of  how 


It  can  be   expected  to  measure  up  to  Its 
responsibility. 

[From  the  Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

July  35,  1967] 

Strictly  Personal 

(By  Sydney  J.  Harris) 

Chicago. — People  who  don't  live  in  big 
cities  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  need 
for  gun  control.  I  was  in  Montana  last 
month,  giving  a  talk,  and  during  the  ques- 
tion period  many  in  the  audience  were  re- 
sentful that  I  have  come  out  for  stricter  gun 
laws. 

"No  laws  will  stop  criminals  from  getting 
hold  of  guns,"  they  keep  repeating — and,  of 
course,  they  are  right.  Criminals  will  always 
get  guns.  Just  as  addicts  will  always  get  nar- 
cotics and  prostitutes  will  always  get 
customers. 

What  they  fall  to  recognize  however — 
since  they  live  in  areas  where  guns  are  used 
largely  for  killing  animals,  not  people — is 
that  most  violence  in  the  city  is  not  com- 
mitted by  criminals.  The  professional  crimi- 
nals, in  fact,  shoot  only  one  another;  and 
even  the  smalltime  crook  is  not  statistically 
a  great  menace  with  firearms. 

I  returned  from  Montana  on  a  Saturday 
and  picked  up  that  night's  paper  in  Chicago. 
Five  separate  shootings  had  been  reported — 
three  of  them  ending  in  deaths,  including 
one  "Innocent  bystander"  to  a  quarrel.  In 
none  of  these  five  separate  shootings  was  a 
criminal  Involved. 

This  Is  the  pattern  of  gun  killings  In  the 
big  cities.  Most  homicides  are  not  profes- 
sional Jobs,  in  felonious  pursuits,  but  are 
committed  by  relatives,  friends  or  neighbors, 
in  the  home  or  nearby.  They  are  sparked  by 
liquor,  by  lust,  by  Jealousy,  or  greed,  or  a 
burning  sense  of  injustice.  And  most  are 
committed  by  people  with  no  previous  record 
of  violence. 

It  is  these  who  will  be  restrained  by 
stricter  gun  laws,  who  will  find  it  much 
harder  to  go  home,  pick  up  a  gun,  and  shoot 
an  adversary.  The  liquor  will  pass,  the  lust 
will  die,  reflection  will  replace  passion  if  the 
Instnunent  of  death  is  not  so  readily  avail- 
able. 

No  one  suggests  that  tougher  gun  control 
will  reduce  organized  crime,  or  will  inhibit 
the  crooks.  But  the  majority  of  fatal  shoot- 
ings In  a  metropolis  are  more  emotional  than 
criminal  in  Intent,  more  Impulsive  than  pre- 
meditated. And  If  the  gun  isn't  there,  the 
Impulse  to  shoot  cannot  be  so  hastily 
gratified. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GERRY  FORD'S 
"SOUTHERN  STRATEGY" 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  August 
29  Issue  of  National  Review  contains 
an  Interesting  and  informative  analysis 
by  Mr.  Stanton  Evans  on  the  political 
strategy  behind  a  recent  public  state- 
ment made  by  Republican  House  leader, 
Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

As  one  who  for  more  than  20  years 
has  devoted  continuing  attention  to  the 
political  structures  of  the  co-called  Old 
South  and  who  one  time  helped  call  a 
weekend  conference  in  Washington  to 
try  to  work  out  a  practical  formula  to 
enable  "those  who  think  alike  to  vote 
alike  in  presidential  elections  regardless 
of  where  they  live  geographically  or  how 
they  are  registered  politically,"  I  was 
vastly  interested  in  the  Evans  report. 

Our  conference  failed  Li  its  objective 
of  developing  a  realinement  of  political 
parties  In  this  country  largely  because 
of  the  problems  Involved  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  "the  courthouse  crowd"  in  many 


States  who  for  so  long  looked  to  party 
registration  and  to  party  loyalty  as  the 
sure  formula  for  success  In  State  and 
local  campaigns  for  oflBces  below  the  rank 
of  Governor  or  Congressman.  It  did, 
however,  plant  the  seeds  for  the  organi- 
zation of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action — AC  A — and  other  movements  de- 
signed to  provide  "a  meeting  pla'^e  and 
a  working  formula"  whereby  voters  of 
differing  political  registrations  could  suc- 
cessfully unite  their  support  behind  can- 
didates whose  philosophies  of  Govern- 
ment they  vigorously  approved. 

As  Mr.  Evans  points  out,  the  era  when 
simply  running  as  a  Etemocrat  in  the  Old 
South  assured  election  is  rompletely 
gone.  All  recent  elections  in  the  South 
verify  the  facts  of  change,  and  Repre- 
sentative Ford  demonstrates  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  new  conditions.  Whether 
his  proposed  strategy  is  the  best  formula 
for  harnessing  and  implement!  g  the 
new  .x)litical  forces  at  work  in  tho  South 
is  yet  to  be  proved. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
South  will  never  again  return  to  the 
futile  position  in  which  it  chained  itself 
for  far  too  long  whereby  through  habit, 
prejudice,  or  social  custom  in  election 
after  election  it  voted  for  Democratic 
Presidents  and  for  Democratic  platforms 
whose  political,  economic,  and  social 
policies  it  thoroughly  detested  and 
despised. 

From  now  on,  by  one  device  or  an- 
other, I  predict  the  "new  South"  will  in- 
cret^ingly  play  a  significant  and  d-ter- 
minative  part  in  the  formation  and  im- 
plementation of  our  national  policies 
and  in  the  selection  and  election  cf  Pres- 
idents, Senators,  Congressmen,  and  Gov- 
ernors whose  principles,  platforms,  and 
policies  are  compatible  with  its  own  con- 
victions, ideals,  and  desires.  It  may  well 
become  the  pivoted  area  which  will  deter- 
mine America's  destiny  and  direction 
for  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Evans  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

The  announced  determination  of  House 
Republican  leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan 
to  forgo  renewal  of  the  old  "conservative 
coalition"  vrtth  Southern  Democrats  has  stir- 
red murmurlngs  of  alarm  along  the  purlieus 
of  the  Right.  Whether  the  alarm  Is  Justified, 
however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Analysis  of  Ford's  stategy  shows  that  it  is 
not  what  early  reports  made  It  seem — a  re- 
pudiation of  the  South  and  of  conservatism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  can  plausibly  be  argued 
that  the  Ford  approach  is  in  fact  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  key  political  importance  of  the 
South,  and  a  crucial  forward  step  toward 
both  a  Republican  House  majority  and  a 
measurably  more  conservative  GOP.  The  out- 
come depends  on  a  large  number  of  variables; 
but  recent  political  history  suggests  that  both 
the  majority  and  the  conservatism  are  real- 
istic possibilities. 

Following  the  '66  elections,  some  quick 
arithmetic  revealed  that  the  newly  strength- 
ened Republicans,  in  combination  with  con- 
servative Democrats,  could  put  the  "ooall- 
tlon"  back  In  business,  defeating  Great  So- 
ciety bills  and  acting  favorably  on  conserva- 
tive legislation.  Ford  rejected  this  coiirse.  His 
purpose,  he  said,  was  "to  drive  the  Southern 
Democrats  in  the  House  into  the  arms  of  the 
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Administration,  where  they  belong,  on  votes 
that  will  hurt  them  In  their  home  districts." 
The  point  ol  this  exercUe,  Ford  said,  was 
to  replace  these  Democrats  with  Southern 
Republicans.  "We  won't  win  as  many  legisla- 
tive fights  as  we  could  If  we  resorted  to  the 
old  coalition  tactics."  he  stated,  "but  Ifs  the 
big  prize  that  counts" — e.g.  winning  the  next 
congressional  election.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  GOP  wUl  go  Into  Southern 
congressional  districts  In  '68  "and  try  to  tie 
the  Democratic  Incumbents  to  President 
Johnson  on  as  many  votes  as  they  can  .  .  ." 
If  one  examines  the  figures  on  party 
strength  In  the  House  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  reasoning  behind  this  strategy  be- 
comes apparent.  In  previous  elections,  the 
lopsided  contours  of  the  American  political 
system  have  Imposed  an  almost  Impossible 
burden  on  the  Republicans.  Because  the 
GOP  was  In  effect  conceding  one  hundred  or 
so  "safe"  seats  to  the  Democrats  In  the  one- 
party  South,  It  had  to  pull  off  an  almost  su- 
perhuman victory  in  the  rest  of  the  nation 
In  order  to  achieve  a  congressional  majority. 
As  Dr.  Gallup  put  the  matter  last  year, 
"the  real  congressional  battlefield  lies  In  the 
37  states  outside  the  South  .  .  .  nearly  one 
hundred  of  the  119  (Southern  1  congressional 
seats  are  safely  Democratic — many  of  thenx 
not  even  contested  .  .  .  the  Republican 
Party  must  win  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  outside  the  South  to  take  control  of  the 
House."  Result:  Since  1932.  the  GOP  has  had 
a  House  majority  in  only  two  Congresses — 
the  80th  and  the  83rd. 

The  Ford  strategy  seeks  to  even  up  this  un- 
balanced equation.  Instead  of  winning  noth- 
ing In  the  South  and  having  to  take  almost 
everything  else,  why  not  try  the  more  reason- 
able approach  of  seeking  a  majority  In  the 
South  and  a  majority  elsewhere?  That  is  the 
logic  of  Ford's  position — and  It  Is  very  logical 
Indeed.  Why  not  transform  the  GOP  into  a 
truly  national  party,  with  representation  in 
the  South  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 

That  the  quest  for  Republican  seats  in 
Dixie  can  have  Important  national  results 
may  be  seen  In  a  comparison  of  the  congres- 
sional by-elections  of  1962  and  1966.  In  the 
earlier  balloting,  the  GOP  emerged  with  177 
seats;  In  the  latter,  with  187.  The  ten  extra 
seats,  bringing  the  party  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  a  House  majority  (218).  came  en- 
tirely from  the  South.  The  party  made  addi- 
tional Southern  Inroads  while  barely  hold- 
ing Its  own  In  the  traditionally  more  hospit- 
able North. 

A  regional  breakdown  of  the  statistics 
shows  the  1962  election  netted  the  GOP  165 
House  seaU  outside  the  South,  while  the  '66 
balloting  was  actually  one  seat  short  of  this. 
The  Improved  performance  was  owing  to  a 
net  gain  of  eleven  seats  in  Dixie.  As  Richard 
M.  Scammon  puts  It:  "Outside  the  Old  Con- 
federacy, the  1966  House  vote  was  a  return 
to  1962'8  "normalcy'  but  In  the  South  Repub- 
lican representation  doubled." 

It  Is  undoubtedly  an  analysis  of  these  re- 
sults which  has  led  the  GOP  House  leader- 
ship to  conclude  that  the  key  to  future  Re- 
publican success  lies  In  the  South,  and  that 
an  effort  to  embarrass  Southern  Democrats  is 
In  order.  But  It  should  be  obvious  that,  to 
get  the  Job  done,  the  House  Republicans  can- 
not embark  on  a  liberal  course.  Their  hope 
of  winning  more  Southern  seats  will  be  de- 
pendent, with  some  minor  exceptions,  on 
painting  the  Southern  Democrats  as  liberals. 
In  opposition  to  the  authentic  conservatism 
of  the  GOP. 

The  strategy  must  therefore  place  the 
party  consistently  to  the  right  of  the  Demo- 
crats, not  to  the  left.  The  GOP  must  have 
a  conservative  record  to  show  Southern 
voters,  or  the  strategy  cannot  possibly  work. 
A  oonserratlve  stance  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican leadership  becomes  almost  obligatory; 
the  OOP  must  take  Its  stand  for  free  enter- 
prise, antl-Communlsm,  and  limited  gov- 
ernment, then  let  the  Southern  Democrats 


decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  come 
aboard. 

When  Representative  Ford  first  announced 
his  "no  coalition"  strategy  it  was  darkly 
hinted  that  he  might  be  going  liberal.  But 
there  are  second  thoughts  about  his  strategy 
now. 

As  recent  roll  calls  In  Congress  indicate, 
many  of  these  have  decided  that  they  do 
Indeed  want  to  come  aboard — the  rat,  riot, 
and  antl-crlme  bills  providing  the  most 
prominent  examples.  When  they  do.  the 
"coalition"  will  exist  de  /acta  and  be  able  to 
defeat  Great  Society  legislation.  When  they 
do  not,  the  GOP  will  score  points  toward 
further  congressional  victories  In  the  South. 
Either  way,  conservatism  stands  to  make 
some  impressive  gains. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  tTRBAN  UNREST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  wake 
of  the  turmoil  in  our  cities  over  recent 
weeks  has  come  a  time  of  analysis  and 
self -evaluation  for  the  Nation.  We  have 
seen  a  reawakened  interest  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  private  sector  to  provide 
solutions  to  social  problems  which — un- 
happily— too  many  of  our  citizens  have 
become  accustomed  to  look  solely  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve. 

I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  exploring 
ways  the  partnership  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
be  enhanced  to  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
privileged and  the  taxpayer  alike.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  was  gratified  to  read  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  L.  W.  Moore,  president 
of  American  Oil  Co..  at  the  commence- 
ment on  August  25.  of  the  Instttute  for 
Management,  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Business. 

On  the  problems  of  the  irmer  city,  Mr. 
Moore  forthrightly  points  out: 

No  segment  of  society,  and  no  individual 
In  It.  can  afford  to  sit  placidly  by  while  a 
horribly  costly  and  utterly  Inhumane  con- 
dition— one  that  involves  millions  of  our 
people — goes  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  am  anxious  to  underscore  Mr. 
Moore's  penetrating  conclusion,  with 
which  I  completely  agree: 

without  the  conscientious  Involvement  of 
business  and  Industry,  the  activities  that 
are  undertaken  |to  solve  the  economic  ills 
of  the  Inner  c'ty]  are  rather  apt  to  be  pallia- 
tives Instead  of  cures. 

I  commend  to  Senators  a  thoughtful 
and  moving  expression  of  concern — and 
hope — by  an  outstanding  American  busi- 
nessman, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Moore's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tjRBAN  Unrest  :  Whose  Problem  Is  It? 
(Commencement    address   by   L.    W.   Moore, 

Institute   for   Management,   Northwestern 

University   School   of   Business.   Evanston, 

111..   August  25.   1967) 

They  tell  the  story  around  our  company 
about  a  regional  manager  who  was  solicited 
for  a  donation  by  a  rather  scholarly  educa- 
tor who  said  that  he  and  some  of  his  as- 
sociates were  planning  a  symposium  and 
needed  $2(X}. 

Our  manager  was  quite  perplexed  by  the 
request.  For  one  thing,  while  he  was  some- 
what awed  by  them,  he  regarded  the  pro- 
fessor and  his  friends  as  a  bunch  of  stuffed 
shirts.  To  make  matters  worse,  although  he 


was  too  proud  to  admit  it,  he  didn't  have 
the  vaguest  notion  what  a  symposium  was. 
The  manager  responded  as  any  resource- 
ful executive  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  told  the  visitor  that  he  would 
take  the  matter  under  advisement.  As  you 
know,  In  business  Jargon  this  means  "I  don't 
know  the  answer  but  maybe  I'll  think  of 
one  after  you  leave." 

After  the  caller  had  departed,  our  man- 
ager summoned  his  secretary  and  asked  her 
wliat  a  symposiiun  was.  She  was  the  kind 
of  girl  who  lives  with  a  dictionary  at  her 
elbow,  so  she  gave  him  Webster's  primary 
definition. 

"A  symposium,"  she  said.  "Is  a  a  drinking 
party  conducted  by  ancient  Greeks." 

Her  boss  spent  a  few  hours  digesting  this 
astonishing  bit  of  intelligence  and  then  got 
the  old  professor  on  the  phone. 

"I've  thought  over  your  request,"  he  said, 
"and  we'll  be  happy  to  contribute  200  bucks. 
Frankly,  I  never  knew  a  bunch  of  guys  who 
needed  a  symposium  worse." 

This  story  came  to  mind  when  I  began 
thinking  about  what  I  might  say  to  you 
this  afternoon.  In  all  candor,  I  was  having 
misgivings  about  coming  here.  After  all,  you 
are  bright,  creative,  experienced  and  thought- 
ful executives,  or  your  companies  wouldn't 
have  enrolled  you  In  this  course.  Certainly 
those  who  planned  your  curriculum  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge  by  providing  you 
with  a  stimulating  program,  conducted  by 
a   talented   and   well-informed   staff. 

It  seemed  clear.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, that  you  don't  really  need  to  hear 
another  speech.  You  probably  need  a  sym- 
posium worse. 

Obviously,  I  couldn't  turn  this  Into  a  Bac- 
chanalian orgy,  so  It  wasn't  possible  to  es- 
cape my  responsibility  that  easily.  It  was  at 
this  Juncture  that  I  consulted  Ken  Johnston 
In  the  hope  that  he  might  help  me  select  a 
theme  that  would  not  be  Insipid,  at  worst, 
or  redundant,  at  best. 

I  learned  that  you  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  this  summer  to 
discussions  of  the  external  environment  In 
which  business  operates  today.  You  have,  so 
to  speak,  looked  out  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness into  the  social  universe  that  surrounds 
It. 

Some  of  the  things  you  have  seen  through 
this  Intellectual  telescope  have  looked  ex- 
ceedingly grim.  They  have  also  raised  some 
knotty  questions.  For  example,  and  I  might 
as  well  throw  out  a  big  one: 

Does  management,  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
responsibility  to  its  stockholders,  have  the 
right  to  Invest  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
help  solve  broad  social  problems? 

If  It  does  have  that  right,  what  Is  its  prop- 
er role  in  attacking  the  Incredibly  complex 
and  often  confusing  problems  that  afHlct  the 
dynamic  and  chaotic  society  in  which  we 
work  and  live? 

More  specifically — to  touch  on  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  critical  problem  of  all — what 
can  and  should  business  be  doing  about  the 
fact  that  millions  of  Americans  remain  In 
the  midst  of  an  economic  depression  while 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  enjoys  unprecedented 
affluence? 

As  all  of  you  have  discovered,  these  are 
not  easy  questions  to  answer — nor  are  you 
going  to  get  pat  answers  from  me.  However, 
I  do  have  some  notions  about  them  that 
might  be  worth  your  consideration. 

Let's  go  back  to  that  first  question,  one 
that  apparently  still  disturbs  many  execu- 
tives: Does  management,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  responsibility  to  its  stockholders,  have  the 
right  to  Invest  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
help  solve  broad  social  problems? 

I  don't  lose  much  sleep  over  this  one.  nor 
should  any  other  executive  If  he  will  really 
think  through  what  It's  all  about. 

For  while  we  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit,  and  profit  motivation  Is  a  tremendous 
social  force,  we  cannot  abdicate  our  respon- 
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slblllty  to  help  create  and  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing society  that  will  enable  vis  to  operate 
pofltably.  We  neglect  our  obligation  to  ovir 
stockholders  if  we  take  refuge  In  the  cliche 
that  our  duty  ends  with  today's  production 
and  sale  of  competitive  commodities. 

But  the  thoughtful  executive  can  do  more 
than  simply  philosophize  on  this  point.  If  he 
is  paying  attention  he  must  know  that  the 
business  sector  cannot  tolerate  the  continued 
drag  that  is  Imposed  on  the  national  economy 
by  more  than  10.5  million  households  with 
Incomes  below  $3,000  dollars  a  year  and 
many  others  whose  circumstances  are  very 
little  better  than  that.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  great  mass  of  unproductive  people  is 
already  enormous.  Unless  cures  are  found, 
particularly  to  the  Ills  that  exist  in  the  urban 
ghettoes,  these  costs  will  be  even  greater  to- 
morrow and  will  increase  geometrically  as 
long  as  widespread  poverty,  immorality, 
crime,  and  violence  continue  to  exist. 

No  segment  of  society,  and  no  Individual 
In  it.  can  afford  to  sit  placidly  by  while  a 
horribly  costly  and  utterly  inhumane  condi- 
tion— one  that  Involves  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple— goes  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  this  is  only  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  On  the  positive  side  we  have — as 
businessmen  and  as  responsible  citizens — the 
obligation  to  help  these  people  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  because  they 
represent  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  un- 
tapped resource  left  to  this  nation. 

Every  one  of  us.  In  carrying  out  our  cor- 
porate responsibilities.  Is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  new  markets,  and  the  at- 
tendant economic  progress  and  growth.  We 
need  to  consider  the  benefits  to  be  had  if  we 
could  elevate  to  the  level  of  the  more  afflu- 
ent average  those  In  our  society  who  are  poor 
because  of  environmental,  cultural  and  social 
factors  that  they  alone  cannot  Improve.  It 
could  create  one  of  the  greatest  single  new 
markets  this  nation  has  ever  known. 

If,  In  1960,  Negro  expenditures  for  current 
consumption  had  equaled  those  of  the  white 
population,  the  added  direct  purchases  by 
Negroes  would  have  been  nearly  $7.5  billion. 
Because  of  multiplier  effects,  of  course,  the 
total  Impact  on  the  economy  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  that.  And  because 
of  population  growth  the  figure  would  also 
be  larger  today. 

We  all  know  that  business  and  Industry, 
In  the  normal  conduct  of  their  affairs,  have 
long  occupied  a  prominent  role  In  the 
achievement  of  social  progress.  Our  eco- 
nomic system.  In  fact,  has  created  the  abun- 
dance that  has  made  most  social  progress 
possible  and  also  has  enabled  us  to  assume 
the  political  and  economic  leadership  of  the 
world. 

But  business,  in  tiu-n  has  benefited  from 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  some 
of  Its  own  progress  has  been  based  on  tech- 
nological advances  that  are  contributing  to 
the  problems  that  society  faces  today.  It 
seems  eminently  sensible  to  me — and  com- 
pletely responsible — to  suggest  that  we  need 
to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  nation's  economic 
progress,  and  our  own.  by  Involving  ourselves 
with  society  and  Its  problems  In  new  and 
Imaginative  ways. 

But  If,  as  David  Rockefeller  has  suggested, 
"the  business  community  has  a  critical  stake 
In  economic  progress  and  an  Inescapable  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  It,"  what  should 
the  nature  of  that  contribution  be? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  sorely  troubled 
me  and,  I  suspect,  most  other  executives  who 
want  to  become  Involved,  and  who  have 
thought  seriously  about  their  company's  role. 
Given  the  structure  and  traditional  goals  of 
the  corporate  organization,  how  can  busi- 
ness participate  properly  and  effectively  with 
other  elements  of  society,  using  Its  resources 
In  technology  and  manpower  in  ways  that 
are  practical,  meaningful,  and  constructive? 

Let's  examine  this  question  In  the  con- 
text of  the  one  specific  social  problem  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago— the  economic  plight  of 


a  large  segment  of  our  Inner  city  populations, 
and  the  desperate  response  of  some  of  them 
to  the  circumstances  In  which  they  live.  This 
problem  involves  other  races  and  nationali- 
ties, but  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  Ne- 
groes alone. 

Two  out  of  three  Negro  families  earn  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.  While  Negroes  constitute 
only  10  per  cent  of  our  population,  they 
make  up  20  per  cent  of  our  unemployed.  And 
even  these  depressing  statistics  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  for  they  do  not  reflect  the 
fact  that  some  10  million  Negroes — nearly 
half  the  non-white  population  and  60  per 
cent  of  non-white  children — lived  In  1964  be- 
low what  the  government  considers  the 
poverty  1!   e. 

The  mere  ntunbers  make  the  solution  of 
the  problem  a  staggering  thing  to  contem- 
plate and  the  difficulty  is  magnified  when 
you  consider  the  conditions  that  have  caused 
these  numbers  to  exist.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems In  the  Negro  community  go  back  more 
than  300  years.  They  had  their  roots  in  slav- 
ery, were  nurtured  by  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination, and  have  been  reinforced.  In  some 
Instances,  by  well-meaning  but  Ineffective 
palliatives  that  have  stifled  Initiative  and 
fostered  despair. 

There  are  deficiencies  In  education  and 
training  that  it  wUl  take  generations  fully  to 
overcome.  There  is  an  absence  of  motiva- 
tion that  Is  the  Inevitable  consequence  of 
Inadequate  opportunity  and  dependence  on 
relief.  There  are  other  motivational  prob- 
lems associated  with  a  matriarchal  system 
that  dates  back  to  slavery  but  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  arbitrary  and  often  senseless 
regulations  of  the  welfare  state.  The  dis- 
ruption of  family  life  In  many  states  by  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  regulations  Is  an 
example  of  this. 

Worst  of  all,  each  of  these  elements  Is 
compounded  by  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing, Indifference,  Ignorance,  fear,  and  an  In- 
credible lack  of  communication  among  the 
elements  of  society  that  are  Involved. 

For  the  executive  who  feels  a  sense  of  re- 
sponslbUlty.  and  Is  looking  for  ways  to  help, 
the  picture  Is  pretty  grim.  It  is  so  appalling. 
In  fact,  that  he  may  very  well  be  tempted,  as 
I  am  sure  many  executives  have  been,  to  put 
the  problem  aside  because  he  can  see  no  way 
In  which  he  or  his  company  can  do  anything 
that  will  even  cause  a  ripple  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sea  of  despair. 

I  told  you  earlier  that  I  had  no  pat  answers 
to  this  problem,  and  I  don't.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  way  in 
which  business  can  help  find  some  answers. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  said  that  I 
believe  that  the  solution  of  the  economic  ills 
of  a  substantial  segment  of  our  population 
win  be  achieved  only  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  business  and  Industry,  government, 
social  welfare  organizations,  churches, 
schools,  and  the  responsible  leadership  In  the 
Negro  conununlty  itself.  I  also  believe,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  conscientious  Involve- 
ment of  business  and  Industry  the  activities 
that  are  undertaken  are  rather  apt  to  be 
pallatives  Instead  of  cures. 

This  Is  not  said  critically,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  only  real  long-term  solution  to  the 
problem  is  employment;  productive  employ- 
ment that  will  enable  men  who  are  now  un- 
skilled, unschooled,  and  unemployed  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  dignity.  Employment  that 
will  enable  them  to  set  for  their  children  an 
example  on  which  hopes  and  aspirations  can 
be  based.  Secure,  rewarding,  long-term  em- 
ployment that  will  lead  to  stable  family  sit- 
uations, adequate  diets,  and  some  measure 
of  fulfillment  of  material,  social,  and  cul- 
tural desires. 

Business  must  become  Involved  because 
It  is  the  ultimate  source  of  these  Jobs,  and 
the  process  of  preparing  the  unskilled  to 
assume  them  is  one  in  which  It  must  have 
a  role.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  inner  city 
streets,  we're  the  cats  with  the  bread,  and 


beoause  Jobs  are  the  answer  we  must  help 
government,  the  schools,  and  the  social  agen- 
cies find  ways  to  prepare  i>eople  for  the  kind 
of  work  that  we  wlU  be  able  to  provide. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
problem  of  unrest  may  be  compounded,  for 
the  moment,  because  the  rather  significant 
progress  that  skilled  and  educated  Negroes 
have  made  In  recent  years  has  increased  the 
expectations  of  other  unskilled  and  unedu- 
cated people  beyond  what  they  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  achieve  In  a  short  period  of 
time.  Without  preparation,  some  Inner  city 
residents  are  simply  unemployable,  except  In 
Jobs  of  which  there  are  not  enough  to  go 
around.  This  problem  will  not  be  overcome 
in  this  generation,  but  every  element  of 
society  must  attack  it  with  the  resources 
at  its  command. 

Business  and  Industry  also  have  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  technology  that  could  be  a 
powerful  force  In  the  solution  of  i-elated 
urban  problems — in  housing,  transportation 
and  other  areas  that  Impinge  on  urban  eco- 
nomic problems  as  a  whole.  All  of  which 
brings  me  to  the  point  that  1  really  want 
to  make. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  corporate  con- 
cern with  broad  and  long-range  social  prob- 
lems Is  a  relatively  recent  thing.  It  has  arisen 
because  environmental  changes  have  com- 
pelled business  to  look  beyond  Its  traditional 
areas  of  Interest  and  concern. 

It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  because  this 
concern  Is  of  relatively  recent  origin,  It  has 
not  yet  been  Integrated  Into  the  structure  of 
company  operations.  For  the  most  part,  con- 
sideration of  external  social  and  economic 
factors  Is  something  that  is  left  largely  to 
senior  executives — with  the  occasional  In- 
volvement of  long-range  planners  and  public 
relations  men. 

Those  levels  of  company  management  that 
hold  the  responsibility  for  actually  manag- 
ing the  work — who  operate  where  the  ac- 
tion Is — have  not  really  become  Involved 
In  the  search  for  solutions  to  social  Ills. 
We  have  In  business  and  industry  a  large, 
talented,  creative  group  of  people  who  are 
the  normal  source  of  Ideas,  who  have  the 
skill  and  knowledge  to  turn  Ideas  Into  In- 
novations, and  who  have  the  ability  and 
determination  to  carry  them  out.  There  Is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  group 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  our  socio-economic  ills  If  they 
knew  It  was  expected  of  them. 

If  business  is  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  urban  economic  problem — In  Its  own  in- 
terests as  well  as  those  of  society  as  a  whole — 
these  people  must  become  Involved.  And  If 
their  responsibilities  are  broadened  to  make 
this  part  of  their  Job  we  will  liave  achieved 
something  beyond  the  application  of  their 
Imagination  and  skills;  we  will  have  opened 
some  new  lines  of  communication  that  the 
nation  urgently  needs.  We  will  have  gen- 
erated some  new  dialogues  between  business 
and  government,  between  business  and  the 
responsible  Negro  leadership — hopefully  be- 
tween business  and  those  whose  future  Is  at 
stake. 

What  I  am  really  saying  Is  simply  this: 
The  fact  that  a  great  man^  senior  executives 
of  the  nation's  greatest  corporations  are 
talking  and  thinking  about  the  need  for 
business  involvement  in  social  problems  Is  a 
healthy  thing.  But  the  structure  of  our  In- 
dustrial society  Is  such  that  executives  at 
this  level  think  about  these  problems  on  too 
grand  a  scale,  and  inevitably,  because  of  the 
enormity  of  the  problems,  they  become 
troubled  by  their  Inability  to  devise  tech- 
niques that  will  solve  the  whole  of  society's 
economic  ills  all  at  once. 

What  we  really  need  Is  a  climate  In  which 
more  people  In  middle  management  consider 
it  a  part  of  their  normal  responsibilities  to 
study  the  ways  In  which  their  particular 
skills  and  talents  can  be  used  to  attack  the 
many  elements  of  the  problem  a  piece  at  a 
time.  With  such  Involvement  the  answers  to 
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the  quMtlon,  "What  can  business  do?"  wUl 
begin  to  appear,  and  we  can  begin  to  nibble 
away  at  the  elements  of  the  problem  with 
which  business  resources  are  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  deal.  Meanwhile,  other  segments  of 
society.  Including  the  Negro  community  It- 
self, can  apply  their  talents  and  energies 
In  ways  appropriate  to  them. 

Many  companies,  Including  my  own,  have 
begun  to  do  thU,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
h.TS  done  nearly  enough.  Business  and  indus- 
try have  not  begun  to  utilize  the  Intellectual 
and  technological  resources  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  problem  if  they  were  strongly 
motivated  to  do  so. 

Yet  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken are  yielding  promising  results.  The 
V  S.  Oypoiim  program  in  New  York,  where 
private  enterprise  has  successfully  demon- 
strated the  competence,  value  and  profita- 
bility of  business  Involvement  In  urban  re- 
newal. Is  an  outstanding  example.  Others  ex- 
ist In  education.  In  training,  and  other  fields. 
In  our  own  company  we  have  discovered 
that  we  can  serve  our  own  needs,  as  well  as 
tlioee  of  society,  through  training  programs 
that  upgrade  Negroes  In  skills  that  are  needed 
In  our  own  operations.  We  have  found  work- 
study  programs,  in  cooperation  with  Chicago 
high  schools,  to  be  rewarding  undertakings. 
We  have  worked  with  the  Negro  business 
community  to  seek  out  suppliers  and  service 
Bklila  among  Negro-owned  businesses  In  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  that  exists  in  the  Inner  city,  as  com- 
pared with  the  business  and  Industrial  sec- 
tor as  a  whole. 

You  may  be  interested  In  one  unusual  ex- 
ample of  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  happen 
when  a  business  organization  accepts  its  re- 
«pon«lbUlty  and  begins  to  devote  creative 
effort  to  the  search  for  things  it  can  do. 

About  foxir  years  ago  our  company  was  ap- 
proached, as  were  many  others,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  make  a  contribution  to  the 
observance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. We  agreed  to  do  so.  but  the  suggestion 
also  caused  some  of  our  people  to  begin 
thinking  about  how  we  might  launch  some 
added  contribution  that  would  be  useful — 
and — also  uniquely  oiirs. 

Aa  many  people  have  recently  become 
awaxe,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  neglect  In 
our  history  books  of  the  constructive  role 
that  the  Negro  has  played  in  the  progress  of 
our  country.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  a 
Negro  child,  reading  the  books  he  Is  given  in 
school,  to  identify  his  race  with  anything 
beyond  the  deprived  circumstances  he  has 
known  since  birth. 

Pursuing  this  line  of  thought,  one  of  our 
people  suggested  that  we  publish  and  dis- 
tribute. In  the  Negro  community  and  else- 
where, a  pictorial  travel  guide  that  would 
identify  monuments  throughout  the  coun- 
try related  to  Negro  achievement.  Perhaps 
such  a  book  would  help  Negroes  identify  with 
constructive  and  dignified  roles  and  encour- 
age their  emulation.  The  idea  seemed  sound 
and  constructive,  so  we  put  a  research  team 
to  work  and  published  the  book.  We  expect- 
ed, at  the  time,  that  100,000  copies  would 
meet  the  demand  and,  In  fact,  there  was 
doubt  on  the  part  of  some  that  we  would 
dispose  of  all  of  those. 

The  book  appeared  a  little  over  three  years 
ago.  and  the  initial  printing  disappeared  al- 
most overnight.  It  has  now  gone  through 
three  revisions  and  Innumerable  reprlntings. 
We  have  done  absolutely  nothing  to  pub- 
licize it  for  more  than  two  years,  but  we 
are  still  distributing  copies  In  response  to 
direct  requests,  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
7,500  a  week. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about  this  ex- 
perience, however.  Is  the  origin  of  these  re- 
quests. Almost  all  of  them  come  from  edu- 
cators, and  I  must  confess  that  even  a  hard- 
shelled  businessman  can  derive  an  unac- 
customed reward  from  some  of  the  mall  we 
get  from  teachers  in  inner  city  schools.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  you  have  had  a  part 


In  stimulating  what  they  often  describe  as 
"the  look  of  wonder  on  the  face  of  a  Negro 
child"  when  he  first  discovers  that  his  an- 
cestors answered  the  call  of  Paul  Revere, 
were  at  the  Alamo,  and  died  In  Custer's  last 
stand. 

Our  little  book  didn't  solve  the  problems 
in  the  ghetto,  but  I  think  It  may  well  have 
stimulated  In  some  Negro  children  the  desire 
to  solve  their  own. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
contributions  that  business  and  industry  are 
making,  by  employing  their  resources  in  tra- 
ditional ways,  to  the  solution  of  economic 
ills.  The  fact  is  that  our  economic  system 
has  vielded  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world,  and  even  the  impoverished 
among  us  are  more  fortunate  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  a  majority  of  the  nations 
around  the  globe. 

But  it  is  no  comfort  to  a  discouraged,  frus- 
trated, even  desperate  Negro  in  Detroit,  or 
on  Chicago's  south  side,  to  know  that  he'd 
be  worse  off  in  Nairobi.  And  because  the  In- 
dustrial sector  of  our  country  has  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  bring  the  nation  to 
the  position  of  unprecedented  affluence  it 
now  enjoys.  I  think  we  must  assume  the  ob- 
ligation to  use  our  unique  capabilities,  in 
cooperation  with  other  segments  of  society, 
to  help  eliminate  the  remaining  inequities 
that  exist, 

I  think  we  can  do  it  if  we  really  decide  we 
want  to,  and  get  the  right  people  in  our  com- 
panies Involved.  The  question.  "What  can 
business  do?,"  baffles  us  only  because  we 
haven't  yet  asked  the  right  people.  We  should 
ask  them,  and  help  light  more  fires  of  hope 
in  the  inner  city  before  the  disillusioned 
Americans  who  live  there  touch  off  more 
costly  fires  of  frustration  and  despair. 


COMMUNIST    PERSECUTION    OF 

JEWS 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  much 
is  said  about  the  alleged  changes  which 
are  taking  place  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
little  information  has  been  made  avail- 
able which  would  show  that  men  and 
women  have  achieved  any  more  freedom 
to  worship  in  the  churches,  synagogues, 
and  mosques  which  have  for  so  long  been 
targets  of  Communist  attack. 

The  Communists  have  treated  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  Orthodox,  Moslems, 
Buddhists,  and  Jews  in  a  brutal  and  in- 
human manner.  Yet  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  singled  out  for 
attack  on  two  separate  levels.  Not  only 
has  their  religion  been  condemned,  but 
their  cultural  life  has  also  been  stifled. 

In  1948,  all  Jewish  cultural  institutions 
were  forcibly  closed.  These  included 
newspapers,  publishing  houses,  literary 
journals,  professional  repertory  theaters, 
dramatic  schools,  literary  and  cultural 
research  institutes,  and  schools. 

In  an  Important  article  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Review,  Frank  Coakley  points 
out  that  as  early  as  2  years  before  this 
massive  shutdown,  Jewish  intellectuals 
had  been  arrested,  tortured,  tried,  and 
executed  for  "cosmopolitanism."  He 
writes: 

The  Cosmopolite  persecutions  culminated 
January  13.  1953  with  the  expose  by  Pravda 
of  the  now  infamous  "Doctors'  Plot." 

Accused  of  plotting  the  wholesale  murder 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  nine  doc- 
tors, six  of  them  Jews,  were  arrested. 

They  were  alleged  to  have  already  mur- 
dered two  of  the  leaders,  Zhdanov  and  Scher- 
bakov,  and  to  have  made  plans  to  do  away 
with  the  others.  Stalin  died  two  months  after 
the  "crime"  was  first  publicized  and  within  a 
month,  Pravda  declared  the  Doctors'  Plot  to 


have  been  a  lie  invented  by  "enemies  of  the 
state." 

Yet  things  did  not  change  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  became  worse.  Available  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  in  the  2-year  period 
beginning  in  July  1961  and  ending  in  Au- 
gust 1963,  163  persons  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  economic  offenses.  Of  this 
total,  88  were  definitely  Jews  and  eight 
more  may  have  been  Jewish.  As  Mr. 
Coakley  notes: 

Though  Jews  represented  less  than  2'7c  of 
the  population,  at  least  55%  of  the  con- 
demned economic  offenders  in  that  period 
were  Jewish,  and  there  Is  no  telling  how 
many  more  may  hsve  met  a  similar  fate. 

Under  this  guise  of  fighting  "cosmo- 
politanism," the  Communists  instituted 
a  ban  against  the  printing  of  any  book 
in  Hebrew.  This  ban  has  not  been  lifted 
since  the  Revolution  of  1917  and  the 
Communists  have  never  permitted  even 
the  publication  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  or 
prayer  book  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Coakley  notes  that — 

All  of  the  rabbis  now  serving  In  the  U.S.S.B. 
are  in  their  seventies  and  eighties^ 

And  that — 
precious  little  provision  is  being  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  clergy.  In 
April  of  1962.  all  but  four  of  the  students 
were  forced  to  leave  the  yeshlvah  because 
they  lacked  the  residence  permits  neces- 
sary to  live  In  Moscow. 

In  1956  the  Soviet  authorities  reported 
to  the  United  Nations  that  450  syna- 
gogues were  flourishing  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
A  similar  report  issued  in  1959  indicated 
that  the  number  had  dropped  to  150. 
And  the  chief  rabbi,  in  a  1963  interview, 
reported  that  only  96  synagogues  re- 
mained active  in  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  there  have 
been  spread  in  the  Soviet  Union  stories 
of  the  Jewish  murder  of  Christian  chil- 
dren in  order  to  use  the  blood  in  Jewish 
rituals,  and  the  publication  of  anti- 
Semitic  texts,  such  as  "Judaism  Without 
Embellishment"  in  1963.  Such  attacks  are 
reminiscent  of  the  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign of  the  Nazis  at  the  height  of  their 
power. 

It  Is  important  that  the  world  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  government 
which  today  rules  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
which  today  expresses  its  desire  for 
peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
article  entitled  "The  Persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   PERSECtmoN   or  Jews   in  the   Soviet 
Union 
(By  Prank  Coakley) 
(Note. — This  article  is  Intended  as  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  a  situation  that  too  often  re- 
ceives inadequate  emphasis  in  the  Western 
press.  For  the  reader  Interested  In  pursuing 
the  subject.  Walter  Kolarz's  Religion  In  The 
Soviet  Union  (New  York,  1961)  presents  an 
accurate  frame  of  reference  from  which  the 
overall  religious  atmosphere  of  contemporary 
Russia  may  be  viewed.  The  historical  back- 
ground of  anti-Semitism  In  the  U.S,SJi.  Is 
treated  extensively  by  S.  M.  Dubnow  In  his 
History  of  The  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland 
(Philadelphia,    1916).   Dubnow   supplies   an 
Interesting  perspective  from  earliest  times  to 
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the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Also  of  value  for 
the  pre-Sovlet  period  Is  the  first  volume  of 
Louis  Greenberg's  The  Jews  In  Russia  (New 
Haven,  1944) .  The  most  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  commentary  on  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jew  today  can  be  found  In  Jews  In  Eastern 
Europe,  a  newsletter  published  by  Jewish 
Minorities  Research  In  New  York  City.  A 
scholarly  description  of  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime is  contained  in  Genocide  In  The  U.S.SJi. 
(New  York,  1958),  one  of  the  many  excel- 
lent studies  prepared  by  The  Institute  For 
the  Study  Of  the  U.S.S-R.  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many.) 

"The  Russian  Jewish  community  has  been 
reduced  by  50  years  of  Soviet  rule  to  a  state 
of  cultural  and  religious  desiccation  without 
parallel  among  religious  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Union" — New  York  Times, 
April  18,  1966. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  apologists  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  deny- 
ing the  many  allegations  of  anti-Semitism 
that  have  been  made  against  them.'  But  only 
ideological  blindness  can  deny  the  over- 
whelming evidence  for  Soviet  antl-SemltIsm, 
practiced  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  and  en- 
couraged and  even  promoted  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  question  no  longer  Is  whether  antl- 
Semltlsm  exists,  but  rather  how  extensive  It 
is,  and  whether  it  Is  the  official  long-term 
policy  of  the  Soviet  government. 

Although  the  Western  world  should  have 
long  ago  been  made  aware  of  the  Soviet  threat 
to  Jewish  social  existence.  It  was  not  until 
the  recent  appearance  In  Kiev,  capital  of  the 
Soviet  Ukraine,  of  a  new  anti-Semitic  tract 
that  the  Western  news  media  began  to  ex- 
amine this  subject.  The  publication  of  an 
anti-religious  book  In  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  m  and  of  Itself  unusual.'  But  there  are 
several  features  of  this  latest  exercise  In  mili- 
tant atheism  that  made  It  especially  shock- 
ing and  repugnant  to  Western  society. 

THE    KICHKO    AFFAIR 

The  book  in  question,  Judaism  Without 
Embellishment  by  Trofim  Korneyevlch 
Klchko,  was  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  In  the 
latter  part  of  1963.  When  news  of  its  publica- 
tion reached  the  West  in  February  1964,  an 
immediate  shock  wave  of  outrage  and  Indig- 
nation swept  through  the  non-Communist 
countries  of  the  world.  And  not  only  did 
the  Western  press  register  its  collective  dis- 
may at  this  latest  example  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism,  but  virtually  every  Communist 
Party  organ  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  did  the  same. 
This  almost  universal  reaction  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  brief  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

The  portrait  of  Judaism  that  emerges  from 
Kichko's  work  is  at  best  a  hideous  caricature 
based  on  distortion,  omission  and  outright 
prevarication.  Perhaps  the  most  startling 
feature  of  the  book  Is  the  extensive  use  of 
crude  and  virulently  anti-Semitic  cartoons. 
Not  since  the  days  of  Julius  Streicher's  Der 
StUrmer  have  cartoons  such  as  these  been 
widely  broadcast  anywhere.  The  cartoons, 
which  consistently  depict  the  religious  Jew 
as  an  odious,  crooked-nosed,  money-hungry 
parasite  and  which  distort  and  mock  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  Jewish  faith,  are  designed 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  reiteration  of 


'  Although  the  term  "Semite"  refers  to  the 
Arab  people  as  well  as  the  Jews.  In  this  dis- 
cussion it  shall  be  taken  to  include  only  the 
Jews. 

-  When  criticized  about  anti-religious  lit- 
erature, the  Soviet  government's  standard 
reply  is  that  the  Constitution  guarantees 
not  only  the  freedom  to  practice  one's  cho- 
sen religion,  but  also  the  freedom  to  conduct 
atheistic  and  anti-religious  propaganda  pro- 
grams. This  ambiguous  guarantee  Is  con- 
tained In  Article  123  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 


the  alleged  "allenness"  of  the  Jew  and  to 
foster  fear,  mistrust,  and  hatred  of  the  Jew 
among  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  text  of  the  book  reflects  the  character 
of  the  cartoons  by  depicting  the  Jew  as  a 
swindler,  cheat,  debaser  of  women,  practi- 
tioner of  human  sacrifice,  liar,  murderer, 
traitor  and  sadist,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
Judaism  as  a  religion  Is  portrayed  as  an 
Intrinsically  evil  Institution  that  teaches  and 
encourages  the  religious  Jew  to  lie,  steal, 
avoid  work,  bear  false  witness  against  non- 
Jews;  in  short,  to  perform  any  act,  no  matter 
how  base  It  may  be,  that  seems  likely  to 
Increase  his  wealth  or  In  any  way  secure  his 
material  well-being. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  extent  of  the 
protest  that  was  generated  by  this  singularly 
vicious  and  remorseless  attack  on  Jews  and 
Judaism.  But  during  February  and  March 
1964.  as  the  furor  over  the  book  rose  stead- 
ily to  its  climax  in  the  Western  countries, 
the  Soviet  government  maintained  an  official 
silence  that  was  complete  and  impenetrable. 
Finally,  In  the  March  26th  edition  of  Rad- 
iaiiska  Kvltura  (Soviet  Culture) ,  the  Ukrain- 
ian-language organ  of  the  Ukrainian  Ministry 
of  Culture,  a  review  of  the  book  appeared 
under  the  heading,  "A  Book  About  the  Re- 
actionary Nature  of  Judaism."  The  manner 
In  which  the  reviewer  handles  his  subject 
Indicates  clearly  that  he  has  no  Intention  of 
treating  the  book  9bjectlvely.  Accusing 
Klchko  of  "insufficient  exactlngness,"  he  be- 
moans the  lack  of  an  "historiographical  pref- 
ace;" and  he  asserts  that  the  ".  .  .  chief 
shortcoming  of  the  work  under  review  lies 
in  that  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  survivals 
of  Judaism  in  our  times  is  not  elaborated  at 
all."  Of  the  cartoons,  he  concludes  only  that 
they  are  ".  .  .  pretentiously  executed,  slov- 
enly, on  a  low  artistic  level  and  can  only 
offend  believers."  The  reviewer  concludes: 
"And  these  shortcomings  unquestionably  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  book  under  review, 
which,  to  reiterate,  merits  on  the  whole  a 
positive  evaluation  as  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  reactionary  nature  of  the  Judaic 
religion."  '■' 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  review, 
the  Ideological  Commission  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  Soviet 
Union  (CPSU)  adopted  a  resolution  that  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Judaism  Without  Em- 
bellishment. Ironically,  however,  the  Com- 
mission took  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  need  for  an  Increase  In  the  level  of 
atheistic  literature.  It  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  "useful"  publications,  all  of  which 
are  strongly  anti-religious.  Among  the  titles 
recommended  were  A.  Osipov's  Catechism 
In  Its  True  Colors  and  Light  Conquers  Dark- 
ness. Both  of  Osipov's  books  include  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

"Where  Jews  are  concerned,  the  main  and 
only  blood-sucker  turns  out  to  be  God  him- 
self. As  the  mighty  one.  he  appropriates  the 
lion's  share  of  the  catch,  and  first  and  fore- 
most Its  'strong'  part — blood.  Bloody  vic- 
tims were  brought  to  him,  altars  sprinkled 
with  blood  ...  He  nourished  himself  with 
It,  became  strong  at  the  expense  of  earthly 
subjects,  Just  like  the  Immortal  Kaschei  of 
the  Russian  Popular  Tales.  Yes.  the  Jevrtsh 
God  resembles  Kaschei  both  In  character 
and  actions," « 

On  April  5.  1964,  the  day  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Commission's  resolution  in  Prav- 
da, an  editorial  appeared  In  Izvestia  which 
stated : 

"In  Itself  the  Intention  of  this  brochure 
cannot  evoke  any  doubts.  Judaism,  like  any 
other  religion,  can  and  should  be  subjected 
to  scientific  criticism.  .  .  .  T.  Klchko  ana- 
lyzes the  reactionary  essence  of  Judaism  as 
one  of  the  forms  ot  religious  ideology,  and 


uses  some  new  materials  for  this.  However, 
along  with  the  correct  propositions  in  his 
brochure  there  are  historical  and  factual 
errors,  Inaccuracies  and  confused  passages 
which  can  be  Interpreted  In  a  spirit  contra- 
dictory to  the  policy  of  our  government  In 
the  field  of  religion  and  the  church  .  .  .  But 
the  Initiators  of  the  antl-Sovlet  propaganda 
campaign  are  exploiting  the  appearance  of 
the  brochure  to  try,  as  they  say.  to  'cast  a 
shadow  on  a  clear  sky,'  and  to  smear  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  state  in  the  nationality 
question."  - 

It  is  manifestly  clear  that  the  editorial 
does  not  condemn  the  book  any  more  than 
does  the  Commission.  In  ostensibly  excorl- 
atinf  the  book  and  its  author,  the  Ideological 
Commission  has  given  its  approval  to  an 
entire  genre  of  anti-Semitic  literature,  much 
of  which  is  far  more  offensive  than  Kichko's 
book,  and  almost  all  of  which  enjoys  a  far 
wider  circulation.  And  the  editorial,  to  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  already  real  problem  of 
anti-Semitism,  simply  denies  the  existence 
of  the  problem. 

But  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  concerted 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism,  a  segment  ol 
which  Includes  the  widespread  dissemination 
of  anti-Semitic  literature,  is  simply  ludi- 
crous. Lest  the  official  Soviet  protestation 
that  the  publication  of  the  Klchko  book 
(12,000  volumes)  Is  an  Isolated  phenomenon 
go  unchallenged,  the  reader's  attention  is 
called  to  Osipov's  Catechism  In  Its  True 
Colors,  printed  in  Russian  In  an  edition  of 
105,000  copies  by  the  State  Publishing 
House  for  Political  Literature  In  1963.  and 
the  essays  of  the  18th  century  French  free- 
thinker, Baron  Holbach,  reprinted  In  an 
edition  of  175.000  copies  by  the  Political 
Department  of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture 
in  1962.  Ironically,  the  most  recent  anti- 
Semitic  work  to  appear  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Contemporary  Judaism  and  Zionism  by  F. 
Mayatsky,  came  to  the  notice  of  Western 
observers  less  than  five  months  after  the 
Klchko  book  was  "condemned"  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  Mayatsky's  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic  treatise  was  published  at  the  height 
of  the  Klchko  controversy  and  has  been 
given  wide  circulation  In  spite  of  the  sup- 
posed censure  of  the  Klchko  book.' 

These  three  examples  of  recently  pub- 
lished anti-Semitic  literature  provide  only 
a  fragmentary  view  of  the  situation,  but  they 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  Soviet  talk  about 
Kichko's  book  as  an  "Isolated  incident"  is 
absurd.  It  Is  demonstrably  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  either  in  publishing  or  in 
other  areas  of  Soviet  life,  but  rather  another 
volley  in  a  profound,  50-year-old  campaign 
of  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the 
Communist  government  of  the   U.S.S.R. 

THE   GOVERNMENT'S  PERSECUTION   OF  THE  JEWS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Islamic 
and  Turkic  peoples,  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  officially  regarded  in  a  way  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  any  other 
religious  denomination.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  government  pursues  a  policy  of  harass- 
ment toward  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  other  groups,"  it 
nevertheless  considers  the  active  members 
of  these  sects  to  be  capable  of  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country.  Such  is  not  the  attitude  to- 
ward Jews.  The  reasons  behind  their  unique 
position  can  best  be  seen  in  the  light  of  Com- 
munist theory  as  it  has  been  delineated  and 
practiced  by  the  leaders  of  the  CPSU  during 
the  past  50  years. 

COMMXTNIST  THEORY 

The  theory  at  the  core  of  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem in  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  the  theory  by  means 
of  which  the  Communists  have  attempted  to 


'Jews  In  Eastern  Europe  {JIEE).  II,  5, 
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aolve  the  nationalities  problem.  Even  before 
the  October  rrrolutlon.  Lenin  realized  that 
the  creation  of  a  truly  unified  socialistic 
state  must  have  as  its  natural  corollary  the 
eradication  of  the  national  consciousness  of 
the  non-Russian  nationalities  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
Culture,  customs,  language,  and  religion  all 
had  to  be  eliminated  as  unifying  elements 
among  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  desire  for 
progress  under  socialism  substituted  in  their 
stead.  But  while  Lenin  Ideallstlcally  believed 
that  most  of  the  non-Russian  masses  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  accept  the  changes  In 
store  for  them  (and  also  that  If  they  did  not 
accept  them.  It  would  be  possible  to  super- 
Impose  the  changes  on  them),  he  never  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  Jews 
the  privileges  extended  to  other  nationalities. 

lxnim'b  thxobt 
In  1003  Lenin  had  argued  the  scientific 
InvaUdlty  and  reactionary  political  nature  of 
the  idea  of  "a  spyeclal  Jewish  nation."  He  then 
wrote  that  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  their  abandonment  of  the  Yiddish 
dialect  commonly  in  use,  particularly  in  the 
Kast-E\iropean  countries,  their  transition  to 
UM  of  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  ttaey  were  living,  and  their  assimila- 
tion by  the  surrounding  population  would 
go  band  In  hand  with  the  development  of 
political  freedom.  Lenin  asserted  that  the 
Jewish  problem  was  a  problem  of  assimila- 
tion or  separatism,  and  that  the  idea  of  a 
Jewtcb  nation  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  Jewish  proletariat.'  Lenin's  stand  on 
the  Jews  may  seem  strange  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  his  stand  on  the  other  non- 
Buaalan  nationalities.  Unlike  the  Jews,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  cul- 
tural autonomy  and.  even  If  they  were  not 
granted  the  much-vaunted  freedom  of 
■eceaalOD.  they  at  least  were  given  national 
boondarlea  that  were  nominal  if  little  else. 
Why  then  the  prohibition  against  Jewish 
autonomy?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
complex. 

First,  the  Jews  are  the  only  ethnic  group 
In  the  U.S.S.B.  whose  religion  and  culture 
ar*  Inextricable  parts  of  the  same  whole. 
One  invariably  complements  the  other.  A 
member  of  any  other  national  group  might 
choose  any  one  of  a  hundred  religions  and 
then  might  change  from  one  religion  to  an- 
other with  relative  Impunity.  But  many  of 
the  Jew's  cultural  charsurteristics  are  molded 
by  his  religion.  Consequently,  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  eliminate  a  Jew's  customs  or  lan- 
guage without  first  destroying  his  religion. 
And  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Second,  the  legacy  of  the  Czarlst  pogroms 
•xlsts  down  to  the  present  day.  Jews  are  dis- 
Uked  and  dUtrusted  In  many  parts  of  the 
U3.S.R.,  and  this  kind  of  Illogical  prejudice 
Is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  society.  The  leaders  of  the  Party  are 
often  thus  affected,  the  many  antl-Semltlc 
utterances  of  Nlklta  Khruschev  being  a 
strong  case  In  point.* 

Third,  the  percentage  of  Jews  In  the  Party 
In  the  early  days  was  far  out  of  proportion 
to  the  percentage  of  Jews  In  the  population. 
Jews  saw  in  Party  membership  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  above  the  oppressive  condi- 
tions that  had  plagued  them  for  so  many 
centuries.  Their  strong  motivation  set  them 
apart  from  other  ethnic  groups  and  their 
consequent  success  posed  a  potential  threat 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Party.  It  made 
little  difference  that  most  of  the  high-rank- 
ing Jews  in  the  Party  were  Jewish  only  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  that   they  were 


either  atheists  or  had  been  long  disassociated 
from  Jewry." 

Finally,  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  their  feel- 
ing of  camaraderie  with  Jews  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  have  always  been  considered 
dangerously  "cosmopolitan"  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  The  Soviets  define  CoemopoU- 
tanlsm  as  a 

"...  reactionary  bourgeois  Ideology  re- 
jecting national  traditions  and  national  sov- 
ereignty, propagating  an  attitude  of  Indif- 
ference toward  the  homeland  and  Its  na- 
tional culture,  and  demanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  state  and  world  citizen- 
ship." " 

In  a  word,  the  Jew  accused  of  being  cos- 
mopolitan Is  tacitly  accused  of  treason. 

ZIONISM 

The  Jews  most  guilty  of  Cosmopolitanism, 
according  to  the  Communists,  are  the  Zion- 
ists, who  from  their  inception  dreamed  of 
reviving  the  Hebrew  language  and  culture 
and  also  of  founding  a  Jewish  national  state 
in  Palestine.  The  desire  for  such  a  state  Is, 
for  the  Communists,  damning  evidence  of 
"...  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward  the 
homeland  and  its  national  culture."  The 
Communist  view  of  the  Zionists  as  treason- 
ous cosmopolitans  goes  far  to  explain  why, 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime, no  boolcs  of  any  kind  have  been  printed 
in  Hebrew.'^  It  also  explains  why  all  known 
Zionists  were  mercilessly  and  systematically 
liquidated.'" 

STALIN 

The  man  whose  responsibility  it  was  to 
suppress  Zionism  and  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
nation  In  Palestine  was  Joseph  Stalin.  Having 
held  the  post  of  People's  Commissar  for 
Nationalities  for  a  number  of  years,  Stalin 
was  well-versed  not  only  in  the  theory,  but 
also  in  the  practice  of  eradicating  the  na- 
tional consciousness  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities. He  enlarged  upon  the  theory  in 
1930  when  he  addressed  the  Sixteenth  Party 
Congress: 

"The  flourishing  of  national  cultures  and 
languages  during  the  period  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  in  a  single  country  Is 
permitted,  but  with  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing conditions  for  the  dying  out  of  amalga- 
mation of  cultures  and  languages  into  a 
•Ingle  socialistic  culture  and  common  lan- 
guage when  Boclallsiu  achieves  a  victory  In 
the  whole  world."  " 

This  pronouncement  takes  on  meaning 
when  we  consider  that  Soviet  nationalities 
policy  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  thirteen 
years  following  the  Revolution.  A  variety  of 
practical  considerations  had  combined  to 
thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the  Communists: 
some  national  groups  were  economically  and 
territorially  dispersed  and  of  these  groups,  a 
number  spoke  different  languages.  These  fac- 
tors, combined  with  the  previously  stated 
reasons  for  the  prohibition  against  Jewish 
autonomy,  rendered  forced  Jewish  assimila- 
tion impossible.  If  the  ".  .  .  amalgamation  of 
cultures  and  languages  into  a  single  social- 
istic culture"  was  to  be  anything  more  than 
theory,  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  was 
clearly  necessary. 

JXWISH   AtrrONOMOUS  PROVINCB 

The  new  approach  to  the  problem  did  not 
take  form  until  1934  when  Birobidzhan,  the 
"Jewish  Autonomous  Province,"  was  founded. 
It  is  significant  that  the  offlcial  Soviet 
proclamation  of  the  founding  of  the  province 
was  not  forthcoming  until  1936.  This  was  the 
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year  that  marked  the  high  point  of  the  terri- 
ble purges  of  the  1930's  in  which  the  editors 
of  Jewish  newspapers,  leaders  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, and  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  Section  of 
the  Communist  Party  were  deported  or 
executed."  Since  the  percentage  of  Jewish 
defendants  in  the  Purge  trials  was  so  clearly 
out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  na- 
tionalities, the  Communists  clearly  hoped, 
by  means  of  the  proclamation,  to  offset  the 
bad  publicity  they  had  received  as  a  result 
of  this  Imbalance. 

In  making  the  special  decree  of  August  29, 
1936,  President  Kalinin  said:  "For  the  first 
time  in  Its  history,  the  Jewish  people  are 
realizing  their  ardent  desire — a  home,  their 
own  national  state."  '• 

The  Communists  hoped.  In  fact,  to  accom- 
plish the  setUement  of  100,000  Jews  In  the 
region  by  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing. Thousands  of  personnel,  Including  the 
Secret  Police,  were  employed  in  the  push  to 
colonize  Birobidzhan.  The  project  ultimately 
ended  in  failure  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The 
entire  area  was  a  wilderness,  the  weather 
severe,  the  conditions  difficult.  Very  few  So- 
viet Jews  possessed  the  agricultural  skills  or 
training  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the 
region.  The  Soviet  authorities  failed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  and,  consequently, 
Jews  left  the  province  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 
Many,  rather  than  return  to  their  old  homes, 
fled  across  the  border  to  freedom.  There  is  no 
way  to  know  how  many  Jews  actually  went 
to  the  province  or  how  many  were  forced  to 
go,  because  no  reliable  figures  have  ever  been 
published.  The  first  ten  years  saw  the  settle- 
ment of  only  18,000  Jews,  or  roughly  one- 
fifth  of  the  anticipated  goal.  So  few  Jews  have 
settled  in  Birobidzhan  that  even  today,  the 
authorities  refuse  to  publish  the  number  liv- 
ing there.'" 

However  we  choose  to  view  the  establish- 
ment of  Birobidzhan,  the  episode  has  impli- 
cations far  more  subtle  than  are  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Stalin.  His  declaraUon  at  the 
Sixteenth  Party  Congress  is  clearly  a  devia- 
tion, in  terms  of  method,  from  the  policy  put 
forth  by  Lenin.  Walter  Kolarz  suggests  that 
the  deviation  was  the  result  of  growing  So- 
viet concern  over  the  undefended  and 
sparsely  populated  frontier  zone  that  bor- 
dered on  Manchuria."  While  this  explana- 
tion seems  legitimate.  It  falls  to  account  for 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  Jewish  colonists. 
An  explanation  that  does  account  for  this 
emphasis  is  that  the  Communists  earnestly 
tried  to  solve  the  Jewish  problem  by  granting 
the  Jewish  people  a  culturally  autonomous 
region.  But  as  we  have  seen  fuch  a  solution 
would  be  in  direct  contradltion  to  the  ulti- 
mate aim  and  consistent  practice  of  Rus- 
sian Communism  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

Actually,  the  real  IntenUon  of  the  Com- 
munists will  probably  never  be  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Birobidzhan  never 
developed  in  a  manner  conducive  to  Jewish 
settlement;  there  are  practically  no  mani- 
festations of  a  Yiddish  culture  there  today." 
The  only  plausible  explanation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  province  is  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  in  the  U.S.S.R.  If  a  sufficient  per- 
centage of  the  Jewish  population  had  mi- 
grated to  Birobidzhan,  the  Communists  may 
well  have  Intended  to  murder  all  of  them. 
Shocking  though  this  idea  may  seem.  It  rep- 
resents a  solution  to  the  problem  that  is  by 
no  means  alien  to  the  Russian  Communists." 
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The  failure  of  the  Birobidzhan  experiment 
raises  the  question  of  what  direction  Soviet 
nationalities  policy  regarding  Jews  was  to 
take.  President  Kalinin's  declaration,  to- 
gether with  the  wealth  of  propaganda  de- 
signed to  illustrate  oSiclal  concern  for  Jew- 
ish welfare,  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
Jewish  social  and  cultural  conditions  were 
due  to  improve.  But  Jewish  affairs  have, 
from  the  failure  of  Birobidzhan  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  deteriorated  in  a  manner  that  fore- 
casts the  eventual  extinction  of  Jews  as  a 
national  entity  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NAZIS 

On  June  22,  1941,  Nazi  Germany  began  Its 
Invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  the  largest 
concentration  of  European  Jews  was  threat- 
ened with  extermination.  But  this  threat  had 
really  begun  nearly  two  years  before  with  the 
signing  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact  on  August 
23,  1939.  Although  they  could  not  have 
known  it  at  the  time,  over  two  million  Soviet 
Jews  would  lose  their  lives  as  an  Indirect 
result  of  the  signing  of  this  Pact.  The  reason 
that  the  Pact  had  such  a  terrible  effect  on 
the  Jews  is  that  with  its  signing  the  Krem- 
lin became  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
problems  of  the  Third  Reich.  Consequently, 
the  Nazi  campaign  against  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope received  no  publicity  In  the  U.S.S.R.; 
when  the  Nazi  Invaders  struck,  the  Jews 
were  not  prepared  for  what  was  to  come.^^ 

What  happened  to  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Nazi  onslaught  was  summed  up 
In  the  November  12,  1945  Issue  of  Das  Neue 
Leben,  a  Communist  newspaper  published 
in  Lodz,  Poland : 

"According  to  the  1939  census  there  were 
3,020,000  Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R.  This  was  in- 
creased to  5,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Hitler  Germany  in  1941,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Jews  In  the  Baltic  countries, 
Bessarabia  and  Soviet-occupied  Poland.  Now 
there  are  2,500,000  Jews  alive  In  the  Soviet 
Union."  *" 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing  ex- 
actly how  many  Jews  survived  the  Nazi 
invasion,  since  the  Communists  have  never 
published  any  statistics  on  the  subject.  The 
Das  Neue  Leben  estimate  conflicts  seriously 
with  the  1959  census  figure  of  2,268,000, 
especially  when  the  factor  of  natural  in- 
crease is  considered.  But  even  if  Kolarz's 
unofficial  estimate  of  3,500,000  Jews  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  is  correct,  then 
it  Is  clear  that  at  least  2,000,000  Soviet  Jews 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

What  the  Communists  have  said  about  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  during  the  war  Is  another 
matter  entirely.  While  the  Communist  prop- 
agandists studiously  avoid  mentioning  com- 
parative figures  concerning  pre-  and  post- 
war Soviet  Jewry,  they  compensate  for  this 
lack  of  statistical  evidence  by  extolling  the 
meritorious  and  humanitarian  "evacuations" 
supposedly  carried  out  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  save  the  Jews  from  Hitler,  Their 
claim  is  that  Stalin  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  all  Jews  endangered  by  the  invasion  and 
that  eighty  percent  of  them  were  evacuated 
to  safety.  This  would  necessarily  mean  that 
less  than  one  million  Jews  were  killed  by  the 
Nazis.  Aronson  effectively  explodes  this  myth 
of  Communist  humanitarlanlsm : 

"An  accidental  report  from  Vitebsk  is  the 
single  thread  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  four-fifths  evacuation  of  the  Jews  was 
woven.   .   .   .   Vitebsk  had   a   population   of 


histories  of  four  national  groups  which  met 
complete  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  as  well  as  nine  national  groups 
which  suffered  great  partial  destruction.  For 
a  summary  discussion  of  this  topic  In  the 
light  of  contemporary  developments,  see  my 
article,  "The  Captive  Nations  Inside  The 
U.S.S.R.",  Politeia,  I   (Fall  1963),  9-27. 

"  Aronson,  p.  30. 

^  Aronson,  p.  19. 


100,000  Jews  but  when  the  Germans  took 
the  city  they  only  found  22,000."  ^ 

Since  the  report  to  which  Aronson  refers  is 
the  only  official  mention  that  has  been  made 
about  the  exact  number  of  Jews  saved  from 
Hitler,  it  is  clear  that  the  propaganda  ac- 
counts claiming  that  the  Communists  res- 
cued eighty  percent  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Nazis  have  little  basis  In  fact.  In  the  many 
volumes  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation,  Jewish  suffering  has  been 
almost  completely  omitted.  In  cases  where 
the  victims  were  almost  all  Jewish,  Soviet 
publications  characterize  them  as  "peaceful 
citizens,"  "Soviet  citizens,"  "women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  people."  The  reason  that  Jew- 
ish victims  are  never  specified  as  such  Is  the 
same  reason  that  the  Communists  refuse  to 
publish  the  number  of  Jews  murdered  by 
the  Nazis.  If  the  true  story  were  made  known 
to  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  would  be  felt  for  all  of  the  Jews, 
survivors  as  well  as  victims.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  seriously  Impair  the  Soviet  effort 
to  Inculcate  anti-Semitism  in  the  masses 
and  Jewish  assimilation  would  be  seriously 
retarded. 

THE   JEWISH   MILITARY   EFFORT 

The  Communist  conspiracy  of  silence  was 
not  confined  to  the  helpless  victims  of  the 
Nazis.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  So- 
viet government  appealed  to  the  patriotic 
and  nationalistic  feelings  of  the  Jews  and  ac- 
tively sought  Jewish  help,  both  military  and 
domestic.  In  the  war  effort.  Response  to  the 
appeal  was  immediate.  Jews  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  considerable  numbers,  and  many 
gave  their  lives  in  battle  in  a  fashion  that 
was  a  credit  to  high  military  tradition.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  boasted  over 
one  hundred  Jewish  generals  while  dozens 
of  Jews  were  awarded  the  honor  "Hero  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  But,  strangely  enough, 
public  opinion  ran  high  against  Jews  during 
the  war.  Soviet  citizens  asked  constantly  why 
there  were  no  Jews  in  uniform  or  at  the 
front.  The  reason  for  the  public's  anti-Jewish 
feeling  in  the  face  of  the  more  than  adequate 
Jewish  military  effort  is  that  official  govern- 
ment sources  never  commented  on  their  par- 
ticipation. And,  in  spite  of  the  Jewish  contri- 
bution toward  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  all  of 
the  Jewish  generals  had  been  purged  from 
the  army  by  1949.=' 

COSMOPOLITANISM  AGAIN 

The  reason  for  the  denial  of  the  Jewish 
contribution  to  the  Soviet  military  effort  was 
that  acknowledgment  of  it  would  have  con- 
tradicted the  cry  of  Jewish  Cosmopolitanism 
that  was  about  to  be  raised  again.  At  the  very 
least,  such  a  contradiction  would  have 
thwarted  the  renewed  Soviet  drive  to  force 
Jews  to  submerge  themselves  in  the  sur- 
rounding population.  In  1948,  all  Jewish  cul- 
tural institutions  were  forcibly  closed.  These 
Included  newspapers,  publishing  houses,  lit- 
erary Journals,  professional  repertory  thea- 
ters, dramatic  schools,  literary  and  cultural 
research  institutes,  and  schools."''  But  as 
early  as  two  years  before  this  massive  shut- 
down, Jewish  intellectuals  had  been  arrested, 
tortured,  tried,  and  executed  for  cosmopoli- 
tanism and  for  the  murder  of  Jewish  lead- 
ers .=' 

The  Cosmopolite  persecutions  culminated 
January  13,  1953  with  the  expos6  by  Pravda 
of  the  now  infamous  "Etoctors'  Plot."  Accused 
of  plotting  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union,  nine  doctors,  six  of 
them  Jews,  were  arrested.  They  were  alleged 
to  have  already  murdered  two  of  the  leaders. 


^  Aronson,  p.  19. 

='  Aronson,  p.  35. 
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Zhdanov  and  Scherbakov,  and  to  have  made 
plans  to  do  away  with  the  others.  Stalin  died 
two  months  after  the  "crime"  was  first  pub- 
licized and  within  a  month,  Pravda  declared 
the  Doctors'  Plot  to  have  been  a  He  in- 
vented by  "enemies  of  the  state."  -"^ 

The  implications  of  the  Doctors'  Plot  can- 
not be  understated.  While  the  tyrant's  death 
prevents  us  from  knowing  his  exact  inten- 
tions, reasonable  Inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  series  of  events  for  which  the  ex- 
pos^ served  as  a  climax.  At  the  very  least, 
we  can  assume  that  Stalin  intended  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  pressure  on  Jews 
to  assimilate  themselves  into  the  surround- 
ing population.  At  the  worst,  and  this  is  a 
fear  that  was  widely  held  at  the  time,  he  may 
have  been  setting  the  stage  for  the  whole- 
sale deportation  and  execution  of  all  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  latter  seems  especially  plausible 
when  we  consider  the  national  groups  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  have  been  exterminated  in  a 
fashion  that  bears  a  disturbing  similarity  to 
the  pattern  followed  in  the  Cosmopolite  per- 
secutions of  the  Jews.^ 

ECONOMIC    PERSECUTION 

The  end  of  the  anti-Semitic  persecutions 
under  Stalin  by  no  means  indicated  a  basic 
change  In  official  Soviet  anti-Jewish  policy. 
It  meant  simply  that  new  tactics  had  to  be 
employed  so  that  Khrushchev's  denuncia- 
tions of  the  dead  tyrant  would  not  be  con- 
tradicted by  ongoing  policy.  The  new  ap- 
proach, and  it  is  one  that  has  proven  most 
effective  in  producing  an  atmosphere  of  In- 
security and  fear  among  the  Jewish  masses, 
has  been  the  Economic  Crimes  campaign.  It 
is  probable  that  this  campaign  did  not  beg^ 
immediately  after  Stalin's  death;  at  any  rate, 
reliable  reports  of  anti-Jewish  bias  in  trials 
for  economic  offenses  did  not  begin  to  filter 
through  to  the  West  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  1950's.  Available  statistics  indicate  that 
In  the  two-year  period  beginning  in  July  1961 
and  ending  in  August  1963,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  persons  were  sentenced  to  death 
for  economic  offenses.  Of  this  total,  eighty- 
eight  were  definitely  Jews  and  eight  more 
may  have  been  Jewlsh.=»  In  other  words, 
though  Jews  represented  less  than  2  ^c  of  the 
population,  at  least  55%  of  the  condemned 
economic  offenders  in  that  period  were 
Jewish,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
more  may  have  met  a  similar  fate.  The  Soviet 
press  abounds  with  reports  of  trials  In  which 
neither  the  number  of  offenders  nor  their 
nationality  is  given. 

One  official  explanation  for  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  Jews  convicted  of  eco- 
nomic offenses  is  that  the  number  of  Jews 
in  business  and  commercial  occupations  is 
very  much  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers in  the  overall  population.  But  this  ex- 
planation fails  to  mention  that  only  about 
ten  percent  of  the  total  employed  in  these 
areas  are  Jews;  of  the  5.010,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  business  and  commerce,  only  about 
a  half-million  are  Jews.-* 

The  attention  of  the  Western  world  was 
directed  to  this  latest  form  of  anti-Semitism 
in  the  summer  of  1964,  when  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  published  a 
forty-seven  page  report  entitled  Economic 
Crimes  In  The  Soi-iet  Union:  In  part,  the 
report  stated: 

"It  is  .  .  .  clear  that  there  has  been  an 
insidious  and  sometimes  subtle  propaganda 
campaign  directed  against  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union,  specifically  against 
those  charged  with  economic  crimes  and  also 
against  the  supposed  general  characteristics 
of  Jews  that  have  been  reiterated  for  cen- 
turies. If  the  reports  of  trials  for  economic 
crimes  are  even  reasonably  complete,  the 
number   of  Jews  receiving  death  sentences 


^Lichten,  pp.  10-11. 
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•nd  aerer*  t«rnui  of  ImpitiQiunent  U  greatly 
cUsproporUonata  to  tbelr  number  a«  a  ml- 
zu>rlty  group."" 

Coauuenttng  upOQ  the  cupidity  rampant  In 
tbe  VJBSJL,  tba  report  further  stated : 

"The  real  trutb  ia  a  veritable  cancer  In  the 
vltala  of  Ideology — capitalistic  corruption 
even  within  the  Party  and  In  local  economic 
administration  and  a  spectacle  of  amazing 
fortunea  nuule  qulcUy.  That  unpalatable  fact 
explain*  tbe  severity  of  the  laws  on  economic 
crUnea.  even  to  the  extent  of  reversing  a 
highly-publicized  trend  In  the  new  penal  pol- 
icy. It  la  a  tragedy  for  the  Soviet  Jewish  peo- 
ple that  they  have  been  made  the  scape- 
goat for  the  tranagreaslona  of  those  whose 
guilt  It  would  be  dangerous  to  make  public. 
They  are  victims  of  the  'highest  interest  of 
State,'  the  need  to  bolster  up  belief  that  the 
Communist  way  la  the  right  way  and  the 
succeaaful  way,  and  that  capitalism  Is  both 
evil  and  less  successful."  " 

Although  many  Westerners  received  the 
Ck}mmlaalon'a  report  with  some  Incredulity, 
Claude  Harmel,  writing  In  the  French  lan- 
guage newspaper,  Est  et  Quest,  had  elucidated 
the  problem  nearly  a  year  before.  Depleting 
the  Soviet  regime  as  one  gxillty  of  "scandalous 
waste"  that  robe  Soviet  citizens  of  "their 
every  scruple,"  Harmel  further  characterized 
the  regime  aa  one 

". .  .  which  created  shortage  and  which  per- 
petuates It,  and  where  thievery  has  lost  some 
of  Its  odious  character  from  the  necessity 
which  Impels  man  to  obtain,  where  he  can, 
things,  often  of  the  greatest  necessity,  that 
the  State  stores  do  not  furnish  him;  from 
the  fact  also  that  the  notion  of  private  prop- 
erty has  been  practically  abolished  and  that 
the  property  of  the  State  Inspires  Infinitely 
leea  respect,  especially  when  Its  administra- 
tion leaves  much  to  be  desired."" 

Having  thus  laid  the  groundworlc.  the  au- 
thor goes  on  to  analyze  the  position  of  the 
Jews  In  the  economic  crimes  prosecutions  for 
the  eighteen  months  Immediately  following 
the  special  decree  of  May  5,  1961.  The  May 
6th  decree  Introduced  the  death  penalty  by 
shooting  for  a  number  of  crimes,  Including 
theft  of  state  and  social  property  and  coun- 
terfeiting. Harmel  also  deals  with  the  Judi- 
cial actions  covered  by  the  Decrees  of  May  24. 
19fll;  February  15.  1962;  and  February  20. 
1962.  All  of  these  decrees  provided  for  more 
severe  penalties  for  a  variety  of  offenses,  such 
aa  death  for  illegal  currency  transactions  and 
also  for  officials  accepting  bribes.  It  is  clear 
that  by  the  passage  of  these  special  laws,  the 
Communists  accomplish  a  twofold  purpose. 
Not  only  do  they  spread  terror  in  the  Jewish 
community  thus  forcing  Jews  to  blend  into 
Soviet  society  as  completely  aa  possible,  but 
the  trials  occasioned  by  these  "laws"  cause 
the  discontented  populace  to  blame  the  Jews 
for  shortages,  empty  stores,  and  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

OTHZB    FOBMS    OF    TERBOB 

The  present-day  campaign  against  Soviet 
Jewry  does  not  stop  with  the  economic  crimes 
campaign,  however.  A  campaign  of  terror 
against  Jews  la  carried  on  dally  throughout 
the  U.S.S.B.,  so  much  so  that  In  many  places 
Jews  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night. 
Perhaps  the  most  terrifying  weapon  In  the 
contemporary  anti-Semitic  arsenal  is  the 
reaxurectlon  of  the  ancient  suspicion  that 
Jews  use  the  blood  of  non-Jewish  children 
In  religious  rituals."  The  earliest  recorded 
use  of  the  "blood-libel"  Is  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans against  the  early  Christiana.  No  further 
record  of  them  can  be  found  until  the  Middle 
Ages  when  they  were  first  uaed  aa  a  means 


of  promoting  antl-Semltlsm.  At  that  tUne,  It 
was  rumored  that  Jews  were  required  to  use 
Christian  blood  for  religious  purposes;  but 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  Uzbekistan  pogroms, 
Moslem  blood  was  specified." 

Present-day  blood-libels  are  usually  pub- 
licized in  provincial  Journals  and  consequent- 
ly do  not  often  come  to  the  attention  of 
Western  Journalists.  On  August  9,  1960,  a 
blood-libel  story  was  published  in  the 
Bulnaksk  Kommunist.*'  But  it  w£is  not  until 
three  months  later  that  copies  of  the  news- 
paper finally  readied  the  West.  In  January 
1963  the  president  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Label 
Katz,  held  a  press  conference  In  Washington. 
At  the  conference,  he  related  the  outbreak 
of  two  blood-libel  disorders  in  cities  of  the 
Uzbek  Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. "^  The 
riots,  which  took  place  In  the  capital  of 
Uzbekistan,  Tashkent,  and  In  the  city  of 
Margeian.  had  created  an  atmosphere  of 
terror  among  the  Jewish  residents  of  both 
places.  The  most  significant  disclosure 
made  by  Mr.  Katz  at  the  conference, 
however,  was  the  amount  of  time  it  had 
taken  B'nai  B'rith  to  verify  the  reports.  Near- 
ly a  year  had  passed  between  the  Initial  re- 
port of  the  outrages  and  final  verification. 
The  major  Soviet  Press  never  mentioned  the 
blood-libels  at  any  time  in  any  context.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  It  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  many  Incidents  of  a  similar 
nature  never  gain  the  attention  of  the  West- 
em  world. 

Another  little-publicized  method  of  instill- 
ing fear  In  the  Jews  Is  the  desecration  of 
Jewish  graveyards,  mass  graves,  and  me- 
morials. Scores  of  tombs  and  monuments 
have  been  destroyed  in  Kiev,  Berdlchev,  Ben- 
derl,  Baranovich,  and  Minsk.  In  Riga,  where 
fifteen  mass  graves  of  Jews  murdered  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  war  were  unearthed  in  the 
late  1950's  the  authorities  have  refused  per- 
mission to  transfer  the  remains  to  Jewish 
cemeteries.  The  old  Jewish  cemetery  in  Tbilisi 
has  been  confiscated  and  converted  Into  a 
public  park  while  the  ravine  at  Babl  Tar. 
where  many  thousands  of  Jews  were  mas- 
sacred and  burled  during  the  war.  continues 
to  be  used  as  a  grazing  field  for  cows.  Marble 
headstones  from  the  Jewish  graveyards  In 
Odessa  and  Berdlchev  have  been  used  for 
street  paving  and  also  have  been  sold  by  a 
municipal  organization.  And  finally,  the  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Jews 
killed  by  Hitler  in  Baranovich  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  a  public  latrine  has  been  built 
in  its  place.*-  These  examples  are  representa- 
tive of  what  has  been  done  to  Jewish  ceme- 
teries in  the  U.S.S.R.  but.  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  news  media  there,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  comprehensive.  Many  more  dese- 
crations have  undoubtedly  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  observers  in  the  West. 

CTTLTURAL    PERSECUTION 

Soviet  anti-Semitic  policy  also  takes  subtle, 
less  overt  forms  than  those  Just  described. 
Cultural  genocide,  a  weapon  which  the  Com- 
munists have  used  in  dealing  with  many 
"troublesome"  national  groups.  Is  used  even 
more  thoroughly  in  the  case  of  the  Jews. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Soviet  attack  against 
Jewish  culture  must  be  directed  against  the 
Judaic  religion  as  well  as  the  ethnic  and 
national  characteristics  of  Jews. 

lAngxiaclde.  the  destruction  of  perversion 
of  a  language.  Is  a  weapon  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  employed  against  the  Jews  since 
the  October  Revolution.  Under  the  guise  of 
fighting  the  "coemopolltan"  Zionists,  the 
Bolshevik  revolutionaries  instituted  a  ban 
against  the  printing  of  any  book  in  Hebrew. 


The  ban  has  never  been  lifted;  the  Commu- 
nists have  never  allowed  the  printing  of  a 
Hebrew  bible  or  of  a  siddur  (prayerbook) 
In  the  Soviet  Union.*  The  prohibition  against 
Hebrew,  while  It  has  symbolic  meaning,  was 
Intended  primarily  to  foreshadow  the  even- 
txial  attack  on  Yiddish,  which  Is  the  language 
actually  spoken  and  written  by  Soviet  Jews. 
The  discontinuation  of  the  language  of 
a  national  group,  according  to  Communist 
theoreticians,  is  prerequisite  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  that  group  Into  the  overall  Soviet 
population.  Concomitantly,  such  a  discon- 
tinuation can  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
desired  assimilation  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  of  tremendous  significance,  therefore, 
that  the  latest  edition  of  the  Large  Soiict 
Encyclopedia  defines  Yiddish  as  "the  former 
language  of  the  Russian  Jews."  '"  If  we  ac- 
cept this  definition  at  face  value,  then  it 
would  appear  that  Soviet  Jews  are  beyond 
help.  If,  however,  we  regard  the  definition 
and  much  else  of  what  is  contained  In  this 
overgrown  propaganda  leaflet  as  being  of 
dubious  veracity,  then  a  closer  look  at  the 
Yiddish  language  is  In  order. 

Attempts  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
Yiddish  language  were  made  as  early  as  the 
late  1920's.  A  report  published  In  Moscow 
In  1933  tells  of  the  suggestion  of  a  promi- 
nent Jewish  Communist  llnqulst  that  the 
word  "God"  be  eliminated  from  the  Yiddish 
vocabulary.  The  matter  was  given  long  and 
serious  consideration,  provoking  many  argu- 
ments for  and  against.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  retention  of  the  word  was  necessary  in 
order  to  facilitate  Jewish  antlrellglous  prop- 
aganda." 

The  first  Yiddish  dally  newspaper  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  published  in  1903,  with 
many  Yiddish  Journals  and  newspapers  of 
varying  political  opinions  following  there- 
after. Banging  In  circulation  from  thirty 
thousand  to  as  high  as  eighty  thousand, 
these  publications  flourished  and  grew  until 
the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  It  may 
seem  odd,  therefore,  that  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  only  two  Yiddish  publications 
In  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  Birobidzhaner 
Shtern  and  Sovietish  Heimland.  The  former, 
published  In  Birobidzhan,  has  a  circulation 
of  one  thousand  and  Is  not  distributed  out- 
side of  that  region.  The  latter  Is  a  bimonthly 
literary  review  with  a  circulation  of  twenty- 
five  thousand;  the  Jewish  enthusiasm  that 
followed  the  establishment  of  this  review 
gives  the  lie  to  Communist  contentions  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  Yiddish  culture. 

Another  manifestaUon  of  Soviet  anti- 
Yiddish  policy  Is  the  absence  of  even  one 
Yiddish  school  In  all  of  the  U.S.S.R."  The 
ImpUcatlons  of  the  complete  lack  of  a  Yid- 
dish school  system  can  best  be  seen  when 
we  consider  that  Inmiedlately  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  there  existed  an  exten- 
sive system  of  Yiddish  schools.  The  November 
1964  Issue  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  con- 
tains the  following  description  of  that 
school  system: 

"Before  the  last  war  the  Soviet  Union  had 
the -largest  Yiddish  school  system  In  the 
world.  Including  university  departments, 
high  schools  and  scientific  establishments. 
In  the  1930's  the  Ukraine  alone  had  765 
Jewish  schools,  three  teaching  colleges,  16 
technical  schools,  five  agricultural  schools, 
50  rural  cultural  centres,  116  libraries  and 
reading  rooms,  47  reading  clubs,  three  state 
theatres,  one  children's  theatre,  ten  news- 
papers and  periodicals  and  one  scientific  In- 
stitute all  conducted  in  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage." " 
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Over  ninety  thousand  students  were  en- 
rolled in  that  school  system.  But  since  the 
war,  not  one  of  those  schools  had  been  re- 
opened or  re-established." 

A  similar  fate  has  befallen  all  of  the  pre- 
war Yiddish  cultural  institutions.  Even 
though  nearly  twenty  permanent  Jevrtsh 
theatrical  companies  existed  in  the  1930's, 
there  is  no  permanent  Yiddish  theatre  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today. *=  During  the  last  six 
years,  five  books  in  Yiddish  have  been  au- 
thorized in  editions  of  thirty  thousand  copies 
each.  Not  only  are  none  of  them  by  a  living 
Jewish  author,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been 
distributed  mUside  the  U.S.S.R.  Compare 
this  token  gestiire  with  the  pre-war  rate  of 
publication  and  its  real  purpose  is  easily 
seen.  Prom  1933  to  1937,  one  Yiddish  pub- 
lishing house  published  six  and  one-quarter 
million  copies  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
books.  In  1939  alone,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  books  were  published  in  Yiddish. 
Between  1948  and  1959.  on  the  other  hand, 
not  one  book  appeared  in  Yiddish.**  In  a 
report  on  one  of  the  five  books.  Sholem 
Alelchem's  selected  short  stories,  Jews  In 
Eastern  Europe  points  out  that  the  book  was 
tmobtalnable  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  day 
after  it  was  published."  The  publication  of 
books  such  as  this  one  is  clearly  not  Indica- 
tive of  an  "enlightened"  attitude  toward 
Soviet  Jevra.  The  books  are.  rather,  gross 
Eym.bols  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

What  Justification  do  the  Communists 
offer  for  the  widespread  suppression  of  the 
Yiddish  culture?  They  claim  that  the  Jews 
are  so  widely  dispersed  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  culttnal  facilities  for  them 
would  be  Intolerable.  F^irther,  they  assert, 
Soviet  JevTry  Is  a  prime  example  of  the  oc- 
currence of  natural,  historical  assimilation 
and,  consequently,  that  there  Is  a  diminished 
demand  for  cultural  institutions  and  Yiddish 
paraphernalia.  Communist  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  there  does  exist  a  very  strong 
yearning  for  Yiddish  cultural  Institutions  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today.  In  the  1959  census, 
despite  the  long-term  attempts  to  eliminate 
Yiddish,  472,000  Jews  listed  Yiddish  as  their 
mother  tongue.  And  although  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  fiu-nlsh  proof  of  nationality,  2.- 
268,000  Jews  chose  to  list  themselves  as  such. 
This  Communist  argument  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  Yiddish  cultural  Institutions  would 
Impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  economy 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  spurious  evasion. 
The  Tadzhlk  minority  of  the  Uzbek  Repub- 
lic, the  Poles  of  Byelorussia  and  Lithuania, 
and  many  others  have  all  been  supported  In 
the  retention  of  their  cultural  facilities.  The 
assertion  that  there  Is  no  demand  for  papters 
and  books  In  Yiddish  is  equally  false.  The 
existence  of  over  seventy  Jewish  poets,  play- 
wrights and  vrriters,  the  long  waiting  lists 
for  threadbare  Yiddish  papers  at  Soviet  li- 
braries, the  heavy  black  market  In  Yiddish 
prayer  books  and  other  religious  articles,  and 
the  millions  attending  Yiddish  concerts  serve 
aa  eloquent  refutation  to  the  Communist 
arguments.'" 

RiXIGIODS   PERSECUTION 

We  have  already  examined  the  extent  to 
which  anti-Semitic  literature  of  all  types  is 
circulated  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
publication  of  books  such  as  Klchko's.  Osl- 
pov's  and  Mayatsky's  Is  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  government  Is  Involved  In  the 
fight   to   destroy   the  Jewish  religion.   The 
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books  are  only  tools  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  fight;  the  struggle  Itself  Is  grim  and 
diversified. 

The  years  Immediately  following  Stalin's 
death  witnessed  a  general  relaxation  of  So- 
viet anti-rellglous  policy  regarding  the  Jews. 
While  it  Is  true  that  his  murderously  anti- 
Semitic  policies  had  resulted  in  wide-spread 
intimidation  of  religious  Jewry,  they  also  had 
the  immediate  result  of  reawakening  reli- 
gious Interest  among  a  large  number  of  pre- 
viously areligious  Jews."  Thus  did  Stalin's 
successors  face  a  problem  that  had  long  been 
considered  dead,  that  of  demands  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  As  they  had  often  done  in 
the  past,  the  Commtxnists  decided  to  grant 
token  concessions  to  religious  Jews.  They 
obviously  felt  that  the  Initial  manifestations 
of  Jewish  religious  interest  would  not  grow, 
and  that  their  overall  plans  would  be  un- 
disturbed by  this  relatively  meager  display 
of  "bourgeois  nationalism." 

The  concessions  Included  the  opening  of 
a  small  yeshlvah  in  Moscow  In  1956,  the 
printing  of  4,000  copies  of  a  small  Jewish 
prayerbook,  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  prayer 
meetings,  and  a  loosening  of  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  Kosher  food.  Such  concessions 
were  virtually  meaningless  for  most  Soviet 
Jews,  however.  Four  thousand  prayerbooks 
for  a  country  with  a  Jewish  population  of 
over  three  million  can  hardly  be  considered 
and  adequate  supply.'" 

The  establishment  of  the  Moscow  yeshl- 
vah likewise  has  little  practical  significance. 
Only  two  rabbis  were  ordained  at  the  ye- 
shlvah in  Its  first  seven  years  of  operation, 
and  neither  of  them  has  assiuned  the  duties 
of  a  synagogue  leader.  Until  April  of  1962, 
only  thirteen  students  had  been  enrolled  at 
the  yeshlvah,  eleven  of  whom  were  over 
forty  years  of  age.  Considering  that  all  of 
the  rabbis  now  serving  In  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
in  their  seventies  and  eighties.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  precloias  little  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
clergy.  In  April  of  1962.  all  but  four  of  the 
students  were  forced  to  leave  the  yeshlvah 
because  they  lacked  the  residence  permits 
necessary  to  live  In  Moscow." 

The  token  concessions  granted  the  Jews 
after  the  death  of  Stalin  did  not  Include 
the  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  any  of 
the  innumerable  synagogues  which  were  de- 
stroyed or  confiscated  during  the  war.'-  Many 
of  them  are  now  used  as  warehouses  or  as 
clubhouses  for  Party  functions.  Consequent- 
ly, many  Jews  had  no  house  of  prayer  to 
attend  even  with  the  post-Stalin  easing  of 
restrictions   on  synagogue  attendance. 

Although  there  was  little  real  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  the  Jews  during  the  first 
four  years  after  Stalin's  death,  at  least  the 
government  did  not  pursue  an  actively  anti- 
Semitic  policy.  But  in  1957  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities noted  a  marked  Increase  In  syna- 
gogue attendance  as  well  as  In  general  Jew- 
ish enthusiasm  regarding  religion.  Fearing 
that  a  dangeorus  trend  toward  the  renewal 
of  Jewish  cultural  aspirations  was  develop- 
ing, they  launched  a  new  offsenslve  against 
the  Jews,  one  which  has  persisted  until  the 
present  day. 

The  clearest  indication  of  the  new  policy 
toward  the  Jews  can  be  seen  in  the  statistics 
on  the  decline  of  the  synagogues  between 
1956  and  1963.  In  1956  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties reported  to  the  United  Nations  that  450 
synagogues  were  flourishing  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
A  similar  report  issued  in  1959  Indicated  that 
the  number  had  dropped  to  150.  And  the 
chief  Rabbi.  In  a  1963  Interview,  reported 
that  only  96  synagogues  remained  active  in 
the  whole  of  the  country."  In  the  light  of 
such  appalling  statistics.  Khrushchev's  de- 
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nunclatlons  of  Stalin  seem  hypocritical  in- 
deed. 

After  the  Initial  change  in  strategy  In 
1957.  the  Soviet  policy  of  anti-Semitism 
gained  impetus  and  was  broadened  to  cover 
all  facets  of  Jewish  existence.  Recognizing 
that  the  Jewish  community  relied  heavily 
upon  the  practice  of  Judaism,  the  Commu- 
nists endeavored  to  make  practice  of  the 
religion  as  difficult  as  possible.  Synagogue 
attendance  was  a  primary  target;  Commu- 
nist propagandists  have  painted  a  black 
picture  of  what  supposedly  goes  on  within 
the  walls  of  the  synagogue.  Characterized 
as  "loathsome  bugs,"  "Parasites."  and  "Ob- 
scurantists," rabbis  and  other  synagogue  of- 
ficials are  accused  of  "foul  activities."  "mach- 
inations," "currency  speculation,"  "extor- 
tion." and  a  multitude  of  other  transgres- 
sions which  imply  directly  that  the  Jews'  sole 
interest  Is  money." 

THE    MATZOH    CAMPAIGN 

Perhaps  the  most  vicious  and  certainly  the 
best-publicized  instance  has  been  the  eight- 
year  long  antl-Matzoh  campaign.  Begun  In 
1957,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Stalin,  the 
ban  on  the  baking  and  sale  of  matzoh  spread 
from  Kharklv  in  the  Ukraine  to  Byelorussia. 
Lithuania,  and  finally,  in  1962,  to  the  entire 
U.S.S.R.  Non-Jewish  acceptance  and  approval 
of  this  harshly  repressive  measure  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  blood-libels.  In  Vil- 
nius, the  capital  of  Lithuania,  a  rumor  was 
circulated  that  a  six  year-old  girl  was  kid- 
napped and  murdered  by  Jews;  her  blood. 
Christian  on  this  occasion,  was  rejwrted  to 
have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  Mat- 
zoh." And  in  the  Georgian  town  of  Tskhal- 
tubo.  at  the  time  of  Passover,  1962.  a  Jewish 
dentist  was  accused  of  drawing  blood  from 
the  face  and  neck  of  a  yoim.g  boy  who  had 
come  to  his  home  to  play  with  his  aon.  The 
dentist  was  arrested  and  spent  nearly  four 
months  in  prison  before  the  legal  proceed- 
ings against  him  were  dropped.  His  arrest. 
Interment,  and  subsequent  ruination  had.  by 
that  time,  served  their  purpose.  The  pub- 
licity attendant  to  the  affair  had  given  the 
word  "matzoh"  an  extremely  pejorative  con- 
notation. The  fact  that  It  took  well  over  a 
year  for  details  of  the  Tshaltubo  affair 
to  filter  through  to  the  Western  press  strong- 
ly suggests  that  many  similar  Incidents  never 
gain  the  attention  of  foreign  reporters. 

The  matzoh  situation  appeared  headed  for 
a  solution  in  1964.  however,  when  Soviet  au- 
thorities relented  on  two  phases  of  the  re- 
strictions. On  March  7,  1964,  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Moscow's  central  synagogue.  Rabbi 
Yehudah  Levin,  announced  that  matzoh 
would  l>e  baked  for  those  members  of  the 
congregation  who  provided  their  own  flour." 
And  the  Soviet  government  Informed  the 
Jewish  community  of  the  United  States  that 
packages  of  matzoh  could  be  sent  to  individ- 
uals in  the  U.S.S.R.  Rabbi  Levin's  announce- 
ment mtist  have  seemed  particularly  Ironic 
to  Soviet  Jews  in  view  of  the  severe  flour 
shortage  occasioned  by  the  disastrous  wheat 
harvest  of  1963.  Flour  is  rarely  sold  either  in 
the  collective  farm  markets  or  In  state  stores. 
In  addition,  the  Communists  reneged  on 
their  promise  to  deliver  packages  of  American 
matzoh  to  Soviet  Jews.  In  spite  of  the  guar- 
antees given  to  American  Jews,  the  Soviets 
"urged"  their  Jews  to  refuse  to  accept  par- 
cels from  abroad  and  to  return  them  to  their 
senders."  As  a  result,  only  one  twenty-two 
pound  package  out  of  approximately  one  to 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  matzoh 
was  delivered.  The  single  delivery  was  made 
to  Chief  Rabbi  Levin. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  faith  they  ex- 
hibited in  1964.  the  Soviets  granted  permls- 
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alon  to  bake  nuitzoh  to  two  Moscow  syna- 
gogues In  early  1965.  Again,  those  persons 
wishing  to  obtain  matzoh  were  required  to 
supply  their  own  flour.  Although  the  flour 
shortage  bad  eased  somewhat  since  1964, 
permission  to  bake  matzoh  was  not  granted 
throughout  the  entire  U.S.3.R.,  but  only  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Representatives  of 
the  two  Moscow  synagogues  credited  the 
unfavorable  publicity  attendant  upon  the 
previous  year's  shortages  for  the  easing  of  the 
ban  In  Moscow  proper.  But  the  April  16. 
1965  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  "In  many  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  no 
matzoh  at  all  Is  available,  and  Jews  who 
want  to  observe  the  holiday  will  have  to 
Improvise,  using  beans  and  p>eas.  as  the  eat- 
ing of  ordinary  bread  Is  forbidden  during 
Passover.  The  propaganda  motivation  be- 
hind the  token  "easing"  of  restrictions  can 
thus  easily  be  discerned. 

THT    SITUATION    TODAY 

The  position  of  the  Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  steadily  worsened  since  the  October  Rev- 
olution; the  process  of  deterioration  has  ac- 
celerated during  the  last  two  decades  and. 
In  spite  of  Stalin's  death,  continues  to  un- 
derznlne  the  tenuous  Jewish  hold  on  na- 
tional existence  with  every  passing  year.  As 
noted  In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
pro-Soviet  commentators  as  well  as  the  So- 
viets themselves  have  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury denied  that  antl-SemltIsm  exists  under 
the  Communist  regime.  This  contention,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  an  utter  absurdity;  the 
ever-increasing  evidence  to  the  contrary  In- 
dicts the  Soviet  government  of  officially 
sponsoring  and  approving  of  antl-SemltIsm 
In  much  the  same  way  that  the  German 
archives  Indicted  the  Nazis.  The  primary  dif- 
ference Is  that  we  have  complete  documen- 
tation regarding  Nazi  antl-Semltlsm.  but 
only  partial  documentation  of  the  Soviet 
cami>algn.  But  even  partial  documentation 
details  the  massive  scope  of  the  Communist 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  Jews  as  a  national 
and  cultural  entity:  the  plethora  of  antl- 
Semltlc  literature  published  with  govern- 
mental approval,  the  continuing  application 
of  the  theories  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  by  their 
successors,  the  failure  of  Birobidzhan,  the 
Communist  silence  concerning  the  Nazi 
threat  to  Jewish  existence  and  the  failure 
of  Stalin  to  save  the  Jews  from  the  reality 
of  that  threat,  and  the  denigration  of  the 
Jewish  military  contribution  during  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  the  Cosmopolite  persecu- 
tions, the  Economic  crimes  campaign,  the 
blood-libels,  the  desecration  of  Jewish  grave- 
yards and  memorials,  the  antl-Ylddlsh  cam- 
paign, the  destruction  of  the  world's  largest 
Yiddish  school  system,  the  closing  of  the 
synagogues,  the  antl-matzoh  campaign,  and 
flnally,  the  meaningless  concessions  granted 
to  the  Jews  demonstrate  unequivocally  that 
the  Russian  Communists  have,  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  regime,  been  locked  In 
a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Jewish  minority 
and  that  they  are  locked  In  that  struggle 
still. 

THE    REACTION   OT  TOT   WXST 

Thus  far,  the  reaction  of  the  United  States 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  less  than  serious — limited  to 
an  occasional  speech  by  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, an  unpubllclzed  (though  sound)  re- 
port by  a  Congressional  subcommittee,  an 
infrequent  allusion  to  the  problem  by  the 
President,  an  ineffectual  parade  or  picket 
line  in  New  York  City  which  may  elicit  a 
compassionate  but  weak  newspaper  edito- 
rial. Lack  of  Interest  In  helping  the  Jews  of 
the  U.SjB.R.  is  Inexcusable  In  a  government 
which  purports  to  base  Its  foreign  policy 
partly  on  humanitarian  grounds.  Nor  can 
this  refusal  to  attempt  to  Improve  the  lot 
of  Soviet  Jewry  be  excused  on  the  ground  of 
fear  of  intensif  jrlng  the  Cold  War.  The  multi- 
dimensional struggle  raging  on  six  conti- 
nents between  communism  and  all  non- 
communlst  societies  is  rooted  in  communist 
Ideology  and  resistance   to  conununist  ex- 


pansion. The  govMTiment  should  not  hesitate 
to  help  keep  the  Jewish  nation  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
alive  merely  because  of  political  expediency. 

There  are  many  things  that  might  be  done 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Soviet 
Jewry:  news  of  the  state-enforced  erosion  of 
Jewish  religious  and  cultural  consciousness 
can  be  published  throughout  the  world;  con- 
crete offers  of  material  and  spiritual  aid  can 
be  made  at  every  possible  instance;  commer- 
cial dealings  with  the  U.SS.R.  by  United 
States  firms  can  and  should  have  as  their 
natural  concomitant  Soviet  concessions 
oriented  toward  the  relief  of  the  Jews;  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry  might  be  pre- 
sented in  detail  to  the  United  Nations  and 
a  debate  on  the  matter  Initiated  by  the 
United  States.  Beyond  question,  then,  there 
is  no  dearth  of  politically  viable  programs  by 
which  the  West  can  offer  succor  to  the  long- 
suffering  Jews.  What  remains  an  op>en  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  there  Is  sufficient 
moral  concern  among  the  armies  of  Western 
humanitarians  for  a  truly  oppressed  minority 
that  Is  in  mortal  danger  of  extinction. 

Today,  we  In  the  West  are  still  mourning 
our  failure  to  do  the  utmost  to  aid  the  Jews 
suffering  under  National  Socialism  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties.  Will  we,  twenty  years 
hence,  be  engaged  In  yet  anothoer  debate 
about  how  moral  sloth  and  pwlltlcal  coward- 
ice kept  us  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
same  suffering  people?  Let  us  keep  In  mind 
the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  made 
after  he  had  attended  services  In  Moscow's 
Central  Sjmagogue,  that  "There  still  echoes 
In  my  ears  the  whispered  plea.  'Do  not  for- 
get us.'  "  "  And  let  us  lament  with  Evtush- 
enko: 

Ouer  Babi  Yar 

there  are  no  memorials. 

The  steep  hillside  like  a  rough  inscription. 

I  am  frightened.'* 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
STRESSES  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP 
EDA  IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
AND  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  2  years  since  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize  the 
substantial  progress  accomplished  under 
the  act  in  the  last  2  years  and  through 
the  economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  created  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  administer  the 
Federal  economic  development  program. 

President  Johnson  has  long  been  a 
supporter  of  Federal  aid  for  the  people 
in  economically  underdeveloped  areas. 
There  have  been  many  supporters  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  included 
among  them.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
cosponsored  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  and  to  have 
assisted  in  managing  the  measure  in 
1965. 

By  the  end  of  July  of  this  year,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
had  approved  projects  benefiting  558 
communities  in  all  50  States  and  four 
territories.  To  help  establish  the  con- 
ditions and  climate  that  will  attract  pri- 
vate industry  and  create  jobs,  the  agency 
had  approved  more  than  $435  million  for 
public  works  in  455  areas.  Also,  125  loans 
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totaling  $94  million  had  been  approved 
to  establish  or  expand  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

To  assist  communities  in  solving  the 
problem  of  insufficient  economic  growth, 
to  provide  feasibility  studies  for  specific 
projects  and  to  obtain  management 
assistance  and  counseling  for  new  in- 
dustrial firms  and  small  businesses  in 
redevelopment  areas,  EDA  had  approved 
370  technical  assistance  projects  at  a 
cost  of  almost  $18  million. 

These  EDA  investments  are  expected 
to  result  in  at  least  87,285  permanent 
new  jobs  in  redevelopment  areas.  These 
include  52,900  direct  or  directly  related 
jobs  and  34,385  jobs  in  associated  sup- 
port industries. 

The  total  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  EDA  projects  by  August  18  of 
this  year  was  nearing  $1  billion.  In  round 
figures,  $998  million  is  involved  in  these 
projects — $575  million  in  EDA  funds  and 
$423  million  to  be  provided  by  private 
lenders.  Industry,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  goal  of  the  economic  development 
program  is  the  creation  of  permanent, 
full-time  jobs.  Short-term  construction 
jobs  are  not  a  consideration  in  the  ap- 
proval of  projects.  However,  the  commu- 
nities realize  the  benefits  of  such  jobs 
through  the  EDA  program.  At  the  end 
of  this  month  there  will  be  10,930  work- 
ers employed  on  construction  of  EDA 
projects  in  379  communities,  and  by  the 
time  projects  approved  thus  far  are  com- 
pleted, 25,000  persons  will  have  worked 
an  average  of  5  months  each  on  con- 
struction. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  this 
agency  is  attributable  to  Ross  D.  Davis, 
the  able  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Development,  who  has  di- 
rected EDA  for  the  last  year,  and  to  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  his  predecessor, 
Eugene  Foley.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Thomas  Harvey,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  with  less  money 
available  than  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
EDA  approved  30  percent  more  public 
works  projects  and  was  able  to  aid  18 
percent  more  communities  than  in  fiscal 
1966.  This  was  accomplished  by  reducing 
the  average  cost  of  approved  projects. 
The  Agency  approved  472  public  works 
projects,  compared  to  361  the  previous 
year.  This  was  accomplished  with  $199.7 
million,  compared  to  $232.1  million  in 
fiscal  1966. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  recognizes  that  planning 
is  a  key  element  in  economic  develop- 
ment. A  community  must  organize  and 
plan  for  economic  growth,  assess  its 
liabilities  and  resources,  and  establish 
priorities  for  actions  that  will  bring 
about  that  growth. 

To  insure  that  the  planning  process  is 
more  effective  and  to  deal  with  economic 
problems  that  cross  political  boundaries, 
the  act  provides  for  multicounty  eco- 
nomic development  districts  and  multi- 
state  economic  development  regions,  pat- 
terned after  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
districts  are  organized  by  EDA  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States  and  counties  in- 
volved. The  regions  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  States,  and  through  EDA 
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the  Federal  Government  pays  their  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

At  the  end  of  EDA's  second  year  of  op- 
eration, 97  districts  in  34  States  were  in 
various  stages  of  organization.  Of  these, 
24  had  been  designated  and  were  in  op- 
eration. Five  regions,  embracing  all  or 
parts  of  19  States  were  designated.  The 
regions  are  the  Ozarks,  upper  Great 
Lakes,  New  England,  Coastal  Plains,  and 
Four  Corners. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  approved  for 
projects  through  EDA  are  not  merely  ex- 
penditures— they  are  investments  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  These  projects  will 
return  dividends  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  jobs,  taxes,  and  general  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  in  an  indirect  way  a 
lessened  expense  for  welfare  and  other 
social  costs.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
great  personal  benefit  each  job  will  have 
to  the  worker  involved  and  his  family. 

I  will  continue  to  support  the  Federal 
economic  development  program.  While 
recognizing  that  much  remains  to  be 
done — there  are  still  860  areas  in  the 
Nation  that  qualify  for  assistance — it  is 
my  belief  that  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion have  been  constructive  and  mean- 
ingful. I  am  happy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  to  call  attention  to  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago  this  week.  Congress  passed  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  into  law,  an  imag- 
inative program  designed  to  combat  the 
ravages  of  unemployment.  Since  then, 
the  citizens  of  every  State  in  the  Nation 
have  received  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

ITie  tools  utilized  by  EDA  are  many 
but  their  purpose  is  the  same,  to  provide 
Job  opportunities  to  put  unemployed 
Americans  back  to  work.  They  are  as 
varied  as  public  works  grants  to  assist 
In  opening  new  industrial  plants  to  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  Commis- 
sions, such  as  the  New  England  Commis- 
sion, which  plan  for  long-range  economic 
objectives. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  EDA  has  helped 
bring  new  economic  life  to  many  com- 
munities in  my  State.  There  have 
been  over  30  EDA  projects  in  Maine.  The 
total  EDA  investment  of  $11.4  million 
has  been  matched  by  approximately  the 
same  investment  of  local  government  and 
private  capital.  But  of  more  importance, 
these  funds  have  created  hundreds  of 
new  jobs  for  people  who  need  them,  and 
they  continue  to  create  more  as  time 
passes. 

Maine's  projects  similar  to  other  EDA 
activity  throughout  the  Nation  are  based 
on  local  needs  and  local  initiative.  They 
range  from  business  loans  for  expanding 
and  modernizing  a  potato  processing 
plant  in  Washburn  and  establishing  a 
new  sugar  refinery  in  Easton  to  a  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  York  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  They  in- 
clude a  loan  to  build  a  new  electronics 
plant  in  Lisbon  Falls,  and  grants  to  con- 
struct sewer  systems  in  Waldoboro  and 
Thomaston. 

EDA  funds  are  financing  a  study  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  cobalt  reserves  In  Knox  County  and 


a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  tourism  and 
recreational  potential  in  the  Wlscasset 
area.  These  well-coordinated  projects  are 
having  a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  Maine 
economy.  Several  counties  have  recovered 
economically  to  the  point  that  they  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  EDA  aid. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  EDA, 
the  problems  of  poverty  areas  continue 
to  remain  a  significant  challenge  to  our 
society.  While  the  total  number  of  areas 
which  require  assistance  have  been  re- 
duced by  some  500  in  the  2  years  EDA 
has  been  in  existence,  the  recent  urban 
riots  point  up  the  continuing  need  for 
intensive  economic  research. 

As  we  examine  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  can  see  that  the  role 
played  by  EDA  has  been  a  significant 
one.  Although  the  challenges  that  remain 
are  diverse,  an  excellent  foundation  has 
been  laid.  As  time  passes,  EDA  continues 
to  build  its  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal 
with  economic  deprivation. 

The  problems  we  face  are  enormous, 
but  EDA  has  shown  the  leadership  and 
the  Imagination  to  get  the  job  done.  I 
congratulate  the  entire  staff  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  their  past  achievements 
and  know  that  their  progress  will  be  even 
more  significant  in  the  future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH- 
WAY  BEAUTIFICATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1467)  to  provide  authorizations 
from  the  highway  safety  and  beauty 
trust  fund  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  highway  safety  and  beautiflca- 
tions  programs  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Work,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

coirraoL  or  otrroooB  advertising 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
131  (m)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  "section" 
the  following:  "including  the  administrative 
costs  thereof,"  and  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1966,",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968." 

CONTROL    OP    JUNKTARDS 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  136 
(m)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  after  "section"  the  fol- 
lowing: "Including  the  administrative  costs 
thereof,"  and  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1966,",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing; "and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968". 


LANDSCAPING   AND   SCENIC   INHANCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
319(b)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  after  "subsection"  the 
following:  "including  the  administrative 
costs  thereof,"  and  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1966,",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
followinE;:  "and  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  discuss  the  provisions  of  S.  1467,  the 
authorization  for  the  highway  beautifi- 
cation  program,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  page  2  of  the  report  which 
was  filed  on  August  25.  1967.  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  ac- 
companied the  bill.  This  statement 
should  follow  the  paragraph  ending : 

The  Federal  share  of  such  compensation 
was  set  at  75  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United 
States  were  made  subject  to  the  standards 
to  be  prconulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

Informational  centers  at  safety  rest  areas 
were  authorized. 

Bonus  payments  under  the  law  existing 
prior  to  June  30,  1965,  would  be  continued  to 
be  honored. 

States  were  permitted  to  establish  stricter 
limitations  with  respect  to  signs. 

A  procedure  for  appealing  from  the  im- 
plementation of  the  10  percent  penalty  was 
provided. 

CONTBOL     OF    JTrNKTAXOB 

Congress  provided  under  this  portion  of 
the  Act  that  establishment,  use  and  main- 
tenance of  Junkyards  In  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  and  primary  systems  should  be 
controlled.  Control  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1968,  was  conditioned  under  a  penalty 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  highway 
apportionment  for  any  State  which  did  not 
effectively  control  Junkyards.  Effective  con- 
trol was  defined  to  mean  screening  or  re- 
moval. The  terms  "Junk."  "automobile  grave- 
yard" were  each  defined.  Junkyards  within 
1000  feet  of  the  highways  Involved  would  be 
permitted  in  areas  zoned  industrial  under 
State  law  or  If  not  so  zoned  were  used  for 
industrial  activities  as  determined  by  the 
several  States  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Removal  of  those  Junkyards  which 
could  not  be  screened  was  not  required  until 
July  1,  1970. 

The  Federal  share  of  landscaping  such 
facilities  was  set  at  75  percent.  For  those 
Junkyards  required  to  relocate.  Just  compen- 
sation would  be  paid.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  compensation  was  set  at  75  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  began  hearings 
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on  the  beautification  program  on  June 
28.  The  hearings,  at  the  outset  were 
clouded  by  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation regarding  the  meaning, 
Intent,  and  Implementation  of  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965.  One 
purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  clarify 
and  correct  this  situation. 

Committee  members  felt  that  a  failure 
of  communication  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  and  continuation  of 
the  situation  which  obtained  at  that 
time. 

Testimony  Indicated  that  those  con- 
cerned with  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol, from  conservation  groups,  to  road- 
side business  people,  were  dissatisfied 
either  with  the  legislation  or  its  imple- 
mentation. The  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry and  the  roadside  business  indus- 
try were  concerned  that  the  present  law 
was  being  Implemented  too  harshly. 
Conservation  and  garden  club  groups 
were  equally  convinced  that  the  statu- 
tory requirement  of  mandatory  compen- 
sation was  hindering  expeditious  appli- 
cation of  advertising  control. 

Mr.  President,  advertising  control  rep- 
resents only  one-third  of  the  program 
established  by  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  of  1965,  but  most  of  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  program  has 
been  concentrated  on  this  section  of  the 
act.  The  committee  members  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  admlivistra- 
tion  of  the  act  of  1965,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  have  generated  rather  wide- 
spread doubt  and  uncertainties  regard- 
ing this  program. 

That  portion  of  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication Act  relating  to  advertising  in 
zoned  and  imzoned  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial areas  constituted  an  area  of  con- 
troversy. Administration  ofQcials  in  testi- 
mony and  in  subsequent  discussions 
made  it  clear  that  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments to  control  advertising  in  zoned 
and  unzoned  industrial  and  commercial 
areas  that — 

First.  Initiative  for  such  agreements 
must  come  from  the  States; 

Second.  Subject  to  supporting  evi- 
dence State  determination  of  customary 
use  with  respect  to  size,  lighting,  and 
spacing  of  signs  in  such  areas  will  pre- 
vail; 

Third.  A  single  establishment  will 
form  the  basis  for  an  unzoned  industrial 
or  commercial  zone: 

Fourth.  The  distance  from  that  estab- 
lishment will  be  established  in  terms  of 
customary  use  In  the  State  and  the 
needs  of  the  area  as  determined  by  geo- 
graphic, sociological,  economic,  and  oth- 
er factors; 

Fifth.  With  regard  to  zoned  areas,  the 
requirements  of  the  law  will  be  met  if 
the  State  provides  certrflcation  by  the 
Oovemor  that  local  communities  have 
and  exercise  zoning  authority  and  have 
size,  spacing  and  lighting  requirements 
for  outdoor  advertising.  Discussions  with 
the  administrators  of  the  act  provide 
clear  indication  that  any  size,  any  space, 
and  any  lighting  requirements  will  meet 
this  condition. 

To  facilitate  the  reaching  of  agree- 
ments in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
those  agreements  and  devoid  of  external 
pressure.  Secretary  Boyd,  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  subcommittee,  stated 
that  the   10-percent  penalty  provision 


would  not  be  Invoked  through  calendar 
year  1968  and  would  probably  not  be  in- 
voked for  a  reasonable  time  into  calendar 
year  1969.  This  will  give  those  States 
which  do  not  now  have  the  authority  to 
enter  into  agreements  ample  opportunity 
for  the  State  legislature  to  meet  and 
decide  what  approach  it  is  they  wish. 

To  date,  19  States  have  authority  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Of  these,  four  have  been  signed — 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Hawaii,  and 
Virginia.  All  of  these  States  are  bonus 
States  and  the  agreements  initiated  by 
these  States  reflect  their  commitment  in 
controlling  outdoor  advertising.  These 
agreements,  especially  in  Hawaii,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  are  particularly 
stringent  and  it  is  believed  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  general  level  of  agree- 
ments which  will  be  reached  with  other 
States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  the 
Senator  discussing  the  billboard  phase 
of  this  program  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  this  time,  yes, 
particularly  the  agreements  with  the 
States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  re- 
strict the  number  of  billboards  to  be 
placed  along  the  highways.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  program  is  to  limit  or  curtail  the 
use  of  such  billboards.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  over  a  period  of 
years  this  legislation  will  result  in  the 
elimination  of  some  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  primarily  in  noncommercial  and 
nonindustrial  areas. 

In  this  respect  I  emphasize  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  the  control, 
not  the  elimination  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising. The  committee,  in  this  legislation, 
as  in  the  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  ac- 
knowledges that  outdoor  advertising  is 
a  legitimate  form  of  enterprise  and  con- 
stitutes an  important  sector  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  Consequently,  the  basic 
premise  of  the  committee  viewpoint — 
and  one  adopted  by  the  administration 
also — is  that  the  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry should  be  allowed  to  operate — 
under  controls — where  other  businesses 
and  industries  operate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  to  the  program,  and 
I  supported  the  proposal  originally;  but 
what  disturbs  me  is  that  the  greatest 
user  of  billboards  is  the  U.S.  Government. 
For  example.  I  was  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  in  the 
past  5  years  it  has  spent  about  $4,255,000 
buying  about  69,000  billboards  to  put  up 
and  down  the  highways.  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  spent  an- 
other quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  wonder  if  a  good  step  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayers  would  not  be  for 
the  Government  to  set  an  example  for 
industry  and  stop  using  billboards — in 
other  words,  for  the  Government  to  start 
practicing  what  it  preaches. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  lead  the  way  instead  of  just  telling 
industry  to  stop  using  billboards.  Should 
it  not  lead  the  way  and  .say,  "We  have 
stopped;  now  you  stop"? 


The  Government's  use  of  billboards  ii, 
the  last  several  years  has  been  expanded, 
rather  than  restricted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  one  that 
I  know  concerned  him  at  the  time  we 
brought  the  original  legislation  to  the 
floor  in  1965.  I  do  not  have  his  remarks 
before  me,  but  I  recall  they  were  in  the 
vein  in  which  he  is  speaking  today. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  be,  not  a  lag- 
gard, but  a  leader  in  the  program. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  on  this  point — that  the 
Federal  Government  must  justify  its  ex- 
penditures in  this  regard,  but  such  signs 
are  used  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
an  efifort  to  inform  the  American  pub- 
lic where  their  tax  dollars  are  being  used. 
I  am  not  saying  that  is  always  a  satisfac- 
tory situation,  but  that  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  intent  of  the  bill- 
board advertising  used  bj  he  Federal 
Government  is  to  inform, '  that  is  the 
intent  of  all  advertisers — to  inform.  The 
bill  itself  was  originally  passed  with  the 
idea  of  eliminating  what  was  described 
as  unsightly  billboards  along  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
highways  are  beautified  by  taking  down 
one  billboard  and  putting  up  another 
which  says  that  Mr.  X  as  President  or 
Mr.  Y  as  Administrator  approved  this 
program  and  telling  the  taxpayers  how 
their  money  is  being  used. 

After  all,  every  taxpayer  knows  that 
every  one  of  these  programs  is  paid  for 
with  his  tax  dollars,  or  else  it  Is  borrowed 
and  will  have  to  be  paid  later. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  which  would  have  re- 
stricted the  use  of  billboards  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  amendment  wa.  elim- 
inated in  conference  on  the  premise  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  because,  surely, 
the  U.S.  Government,  which  was  ad- 
vocating this  program  and  which  was 
calling  on  all  American  industry  to  re- 
move these  billboards  from  the  high- 
ways, would  not  need  a  restriction  in 
the  law  to  stop  it,  but  that  it  would 
voluntarily  lead  the  way. 

I  went  along  with  that  argument  re- 
luctantly because,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence with  the  bureaucrats,  they  do  not 
very  often  stop  something  once  they 
have  started  it. 

Now  I  find  my  fears  were  justified.  One 
Government  agency  has  bought  23,000 
signs  at  a  cost  of  $35  each  for  a  total  of 
$805,000.  It  has  bought  46,000  signs  at 
a  cost  of  $75  each,  from  a  total  of  $3,450,- 
000,  or  a  total  of  $4,255,000  paid  under 
one  agency.  Another  agency  has  bought 
77,000  billboards  at  a  cost  of  between 
$100  and  $200  each  a  year.  They  have 
to  paint  these  billboards  occasionally.  I 
do  not  think  a  billboard  with  the  name 
of  a  politician  or  a  public  agency  is  any 
more  beautiful  than  one  which  has  a 
beautiful  lady  on  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  remove  billboards 
then  let  us  clean  up  all  the  billboards. 
Why  put  $70  million  into  a  program  to 
remove  commercial  billboards  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways  and  then  turn  around 
and  spend  $5  million  for  Government 
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billboards.  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers 
can  afford  to  spend  money  in  that  way. 

Will  the  Senator  go  along  with  an 
amendment  to  stop  putting  Govermnent 
billboards  on  the  Nation's  highways  since 
it  is  advocating  that  everybody  else  stop 
the  practice?  Surely  the  President  would 
want  to  do  that. 

Another  advantage  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  after  all.  the  President's  wife 
is  taking  a  gieat  interest  in  the  beautifi- 
cation program.  We  would  not  want  to 
cause  a  domestic  argument  that  might 
arise  because  she  is  trying  to  eliminate 
billboards  while  the  President  is  seeking 
to  spend  $5  million  to  provide  more  bill- 
boards. Such  an  amendment  would  pro- 
mote good  family  relations  as  well  as 
good  relations  with  the  taxpayers. 

Also,  I  am  not  immindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  asking  for 
an  authorization  of  $2  million  to  buy 
biUboards  for  political  advertising.  So 
far.  the  committee  has  resisted  that  re- 
quest. The  time  has  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment should  seriously  start  to  prac- 
tice what  it  is  preaching.  Why  spend 
millions  to  remove  billboards  from  the 
Nation's  highways  and  then  spend  $5 
billion  to  put  them  back? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  will 
join  with  me  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I  re- 
call, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  sup- 
ported this  position. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agreed  to  the 
amendment  2  years  ago.  However,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  did 
not  appear  before  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  this  year.  I  wish  he 
might  have  been  there  to  develop  the 
subject  again. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  critical;  I  am 
merely  saying  that  the  Senator's 
thoughts  might  have  helped  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  would  have  gone  along  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  committee. 

I  agree,  certainly,  that  in  the  general 
concept  of  the  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  a  leader  rather  than 
a  laggard.  I  have  made  that  statement 
before;  I  renew  it  now.  Signs  which  in- 
form the  public  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  funds  are  being  expended  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  controls  as  are  other 
ofiacial  informational  signs  within  the 
rights-of-way.  I  realize,  though,  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  goes  to  the  point 
of  the  dollars  that  are  being  spent..  I 
am  sure  that  that  is  his  primary  con- 
cern in  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks.  It  is  true 
that  I  did  not  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee, but  frankly  I  did  not  think  It 
would  be  necessary.  I  thought  the  admin- 
istration would  live  up  to  its  obligation. 

I  went  along  reluctantly,  as  I  say,  with 
the  deletion  of  the  amendment  in  con- 
ference. I  did  not  oppose  the  conference 
report  because  I  thought  surely  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  good  faith,  would  go  along 
with  it.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
found  out  that  the  Govenmient  is  not 
going  along,  but  rather  is  expanding  its 
own  use  of  billboards. 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  rather 
sharply,  as  I  say,  when  a  representative 


of  the  administration  testified  before  our 
committee  and  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2  million  a  year  just  to  buy  bill- 
boards for  political  advertising.  I  was 
amazed  that  that  request  would  be  made 
by  an  administration  which  was  saying 
so  much  about  the  unsightliness  of  bill- 
bo&rds 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  not  wish  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  Senator's 
presentation,  but  since  the  Senator  used 
the  words  "political  advertising,"  would 
he  explain  what  he  means  by  that  term? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  This 
request  dealt  with  the  so-called  cam- 
paign financing  bill,  upon  which  we  were 
holding  hearings.  They  were  asking  for 
X  dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  for 
radio  and  television  advertising  and  i 
amoimt  to  pay  for  advertising  in  news- 
papers. Includetl  in  that  item  was  $2  mil- 
lion for  billboard  advertising  in  the  na- 
tional political  campaigns — for  both 
parties,  I  might  say.  That  bill  is  still  in 
the  committee.  It  is  a  different  program, 
but  the  principle  of  billboards  is  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  That  form  of 
outdoor  advertising,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  the  rules.  We  would  apply 
the  same  criteria  on  that  type  of  ad- 
vertising as  on  the  advertising  covered 
by  the  1965  act.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  subject  to  all  of  the  rules 
governing  outdoor  advertising. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  and  this  proposal  I  have 
made  has  no  special  relationship  to  this 
particular  bill.  It  was  a  separate  pro- 
gram. I  merely  point  that  out  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  lack  of  cooperation  we  are 
getting  from  the  executive  branch  thus 
far.  If  the  administration  means  to 
eliminate  all  billboards  except  those  bill- 
boards on  which  its  name  appears  let  it 
say  so. 

The  Senator  Is  aware  that  many  of 
these  billboards  are  in  fact  semipolitical 
advertising.  They  are  in  my  State;  they 
are  in  the  Senator's  State.  We  recognize 
that  the  names  of  the  Governor,  the 
President,  perhaps  the  Commissioner,  or 
perhaps  the  head  of  the  agency  appear 
on  the  billboards.  I  was  rather  amused 
at  a  dispute  which  arose  I  believe  in  one 
of  the  universties  in  Ohio,  where  some- 
one thought  the  President  was  Insulted 
because  on  a  certain  billboard  his  name 
was  in  letters  only  5  Inches  high  instead 
of  8 — an  absurd  idea,  but  let  us  face  it, 
it  goes  to  show,  that  these  billboards  are 
for  political  advertising. 

I  say  if  we  are  going  to  enact  a  bill 
such  as  this  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  remove  billboards  from  the  Nation's 
highways,  at  the  same  time  let  us  stop 
appropriating  taxpayers'  dollars  to  put 
them  back  in  place  again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond with  this  statement,  with  which  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wUl 
agree,  because  he  is  familiar  with  the 
legislation  under  consideration,  the  orig- 
inal legislation  and  this  proposed  legis- 
lation do  not  outlaw  outdoor  advertising ; 
they  provide  for  the  regulation  of  out- 
door advertising.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  that 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  use  of  this  advertising 
medium,  will  have  to  comply  with  the 


standards  as  set  forth.  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  inconsistency.  I  would  agree — I 
have  said  it  twice — that  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  carefully  screen  its  re- 
quests and  Its  expenditures  for  every 
form  of  advertising,  whether  It  Is  out- 
door advertising  or  advertising  through 
television,  radio,  and  newspapers.  In 
other  words,  the  so-called  political  ad- 
vertising would  be  controlled  by  the  same 
criteria  and  standards  as  commercial  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
concerns  me  Is  that  the  more  the  Federal 
Government  screens  It  the  more  adver- 
tising and  billboards  we  get;  I  am  won- 
dering If  they  have  a  hole  in  that  screen. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  he  thinks  it  is  a  sieve  rather 
than  a  screen? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  sieve 
rather  than  a  screen. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  see. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
should  we  not  Include  an  amendment, 
just  to  remind  the  administration  that 
we  are  not  Interested  In  appropriating 
taxpayers'  dollars  for  a  program  to  put 
Government  billboards  on  the  highways 
at  the  same  time  we  are  appropriating 
taxpayers'  doUars  to  get  other  billboards 
off  the  highways.  The  administration 
ought  to  make  up  its  mind  which  way  it 
is  going. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  the  matter 
really  should  come  under  each  of  the 
committees  that  have  the  control  of 
those  expenditures,  rather  than  here. 
But  let  us  talk  about  it  a  little  later. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  subject  has  already  been  well  con- 
sidered, but  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  saying 
this:  The  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965,  for  which  this  bill  S.  1467  would 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968, 
simply  deals  with  the  regulation  of  the 
locations  in  which  advertising  signs  may 
be  placed,  and  the  permissible  sizes  and 
spacing  of  signs. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
objecting  to  the  use  of  public  funds  by 
the  Government  for  signs  upon  the  high- 
ways, which,  as  the  Senator  says,  are 
chiefly  advertising  the  Government's 
program  and  officials  of  a  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  give  us  information  as  to  the 
kind  of  signs  placed  upon  the  highways, 
and  by  what  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Transportation  Department  or  highway 
program  is  the  one  which  pays  for  most 
of  them  right  now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Are  they  the  ones  we 
see  along  highway  construction  projects 
reading,  "Your  highway  tax  dollars  are 
being  used,"  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  required  by 
law,  I  remind  both  Senators. 
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Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  amend  the  law.  They  are 
expanding  their  use. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  tell  the 
American  taxpayers  when  they  see  a  new 
highway  being  constructed  or  a  new  Gov- 
ernment ofBce  building  being  buUt  that 
the  taxpayers  aoUars  are  paying  for  it. 
They  are  well  aware  of  that,  and  if  they 
are  not  aware  of  it  now  they  will  be  by 
the  time  they  get  the  bill  for  the  adminis- 
tration's 10-percent  surtax  that  they 
plan  to  add  to  their  burden  to  pay  for  the 
additional  cost  of  running  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  such  duplications  and  unnec- 
essary expenditures  as  this  which  are 
running  the  cost  of  Government  up  all 
out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  CCX3PER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  thought  there 
was  one  advantage  to  the  present  prac- 
tice. The  signs  show  the  cost  and  mileage 
of  the  road  under  construction,  and  thus 
give  our  people  an  idea  of  their  terrific 
cost. 

Does  the  Senator  think  this  informa- 
tion Is  of  value? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  doubt  if 
it  has  any  value.  The  best  evidence  that 
that  is  not  the  primary  purpose  Is  that 
in  the  particular  furor  in  Ohio  about 
whether  the  name  of  the  President  should 
be  In  5-lnch  letters  or  in  8-lnch  letters 
nobody  even  mentioned  the  size  of  the 
numbers  dealing  with  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Nobody  mentioned  the  size  of 
the  letters  that  told  what  building  it  was. 
And  they  were  all  smaller  them  those  that 
gave  the  name  of  the  administration. 

Let  us  face  It,  we  all  recognize  that 
these  billboards  are  political,  as  they  have 
been  under  every  administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  for  very 
properly  bringing  the  matter  to  our  at- 
tention in  the  debate  on  the  pending  bUl. 
To  continue  with  my  presentation  of  S. 
1467,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  the 
Virginia  agreement,  which  is  not  as  strict 
as  the  other  State  agreements  which 
seen  signed,  incorporates  the  rules 
regulations  for  advertising  control 
1  by  the  Virginia  Legislature 
dufIh#4teJ966  session. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and  subse- 
quent conferences  with  administration 
ofBcials.  we  feel  that  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  are  at- 
tempting to  administer  the  legislation 
with  as  much  flexibility  and  reasonable- 
ness as  the  law  permits. 

Advertising  control  represents  only 
one  part  of  the  program  established  by 
the  1965  act.  Title  n  deals  with  Junk- 
yard control  and  title  m  with  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement.  Title  HI  In 
the  last  analysis  represents  the  heart  of 
any  beautiflcation  effort. 

Under  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  and 
the  authorization  contained  in  S.  1467 
for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  major  portion 
of  the  money  will  be  spent  in  landscap- 
ing and  scenic  enhancement.  As  of  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $128.5  million  had  been  appropri- 
ated for  that  portion  of  the  program  and 
more  than  $123  million  had  been  obli- 


gated. In  addition  to  these  authoriza- 
tions for  landscaping  and  scenic  en- 
hancement, outside  the  right-of-way,  the 
States  have  obligated  another  $190  mil- 
lion of  regular  Federal-aid  funds  for  such 
activities  within  the  right-of-way. 

S.  1467,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
$85  million  for  fiscal  year  1968;  $5  mil- 
lion of  this  would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out  outdoor  advertising  control;  $10  mil- 
lion authorized  to  carry  out  junkyard 
control;  and  $70  million  authorized  tp  be 
used  for  the  landscaping  and  scenic  en- 
hancement portion  of  the  program. 

The  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue its  commitment  to  the  desirable 
program  of  highway  beautiflcation  if  it 
enacts  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
pose that  anyone  who  takes  a  position 
which  is  critical  of  a  bill  "to  provide  au- 
thorizations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  beautiflcation  program  under  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code"  would  be  con- 
sidered opposed  to  beauty. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  the 
thinking,  the  attitude,  nor  the  philosophy 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  oppose 
beauty.  I  shall,  however,  make  some  re- 
marks which  are  critical  of  the  author- 
ization bill,  not  on  the  basis  that  beauty 
is  objectionable  nor  on  the  btisis  that 
beauty  should  not  be  a  national  policy, 
but  on  the  basis  of  establishing  and  fol- 
lowing priorities  at  this  time  in  our  po- 
litical, military,  and  economic  history. 

The  pending  bill  requests  an  author- 
ization of  $85  million.  It  Is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Congress  that  the  $160  million 
highway  beautiflcation  trust  fund  was 
rejected. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  correct  me  if  my  understanding 
is  Inaccurate — that  administration  wit- 
nesses requested  the  following  amounts, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  beautiflcation  trust 
fund:  Control  of  outdoor  advertising, 
$4.2  million;  jimkyard  control,  $7.8  mil- 
lion; landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment, $58  million.  That  makes  a  total  of 
$72  million.  Is  that  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  amoimt  they  hoped 
to  get  from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  pending  bUl  au- 
thorizes $85  million  however.  In  this  day 
and  age,  the  Chief  Executive  sometimes 
turns  to  the  legislative  branch  and  says : 
"Shame  on  you  for  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriating more  money  than  I  have 
asked  for. '  Perhaps  this  would  be  the 
place  for  a  little  self-restraint  and  self- 
discipline  or,  at  least,  a  place  for  holding 
the  amount  within  that  requested  In  the 
budget  estimate.  The  present  situation, 
of  course,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
authorization  itself  as  of  priorities. 

What  about  priorities?  Here  we  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  without  a 
10-percent  surtax  and  without  a  budget 
cut  of  $2  billion  at  least,  which  he  de- 
clared he  would  make,  the  Nation  would 
face  a  deficit  of  some  $29  billion  to  $30 
bUllon. 

The  President  declared  his  Intention 
to  cut  the  budget  $2  billion.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding and  recollection — I  will  de- 
fer to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance — that  when  administration  wit- 


nesses were  Interrogated  in  the  commit- 
tee as  to  when  and  where  there  would 
be  cuts  that  would  contribute  to  the  $2 
billion  reduction  the  replies  were  incon- 
clusive and  vague.  They  certainly  were 
not  persuasive  and  convincing. 

Where  does  this  authorization  fall 
within  the  list  of  priorities?  When  the 
tax  bUl  first  came  up  and  when  other 
budgetary  considerations  were  first  dis- 
cussed, there  were  repeated  suggestions 
to  the  Executive  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  they  fix  a  list  of  priorities  of 
spending,  on  the  theory  that  if  we  are 
spending  too  much  and  if  the  deficit  is 
too  great,  spending  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced. Obviously,  the  way  to  go  about 
it  is  to  delete  the  least  important  pro- 
grams. The  request  for  a  priority  list 
has  not  been  honored,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  ever  will  be.  To  the  extent 
that  it  Is  not,  I  believe  we  can  fault  the 
Executive.  There  cannot  be  a  consistent 
position  in  criticizing  Congress  for 
spending  more  money  than  the  President 
asks  and  doing  nothing  about  a  bUl  such 
as  this.  In  view  of  the  national  problems 
we  have  today,  this  bill  obviously  would 
fall  very,  very  low  on  the  list  of  priori- 
ties. We  are  fighting  our  third  largest 
war  which  costs  two  to  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  month. 

Yet,  in  this  bill,  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  sign  control,  junkyard  control, 
landscaping,  and  enhancing  beauty. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
beauty.  But  in  my  household,  in  any  citi- 
zen's household,  in  any  of  the  govern- 
mental activities  in  America,  there  comes 
a  time  when  things  that  we  must  have 
come  first,  and  things  we  would  merely 
like  to  have  are  deferred.  This  Is  such  a 
time. 

There  is  a  curious  commentary  on  pri- 
orities In  this  situation.  Here  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $85 
million  for  an  act  which  Is  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  authorizations  to  carry 
out  a  beautiflcation  program."  At  the 
same  time,  the  highway  safety  program, 
as  authorized  in  Public  Law  89-564,  car- 
ries a  House  authorization  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  $20  million — less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  appropriation  provided  In  this  bill. 
That  is  the  authorization  for  the  safety 
program  In  a  situation  when  highway 
fatalities  amount  to  some  52,000  per  year. 
That  Is  the  current  rate,  and  It  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time.  A  curious  type  of 
priority,  one  would  think.  In  which 
beauty  is  valued  above  safety. 
.  Highway  safety,  in  my  judgment,  and 
I  believe  in  the  general  judgment  of  the 
citizenry  of  this  Nation,  bears  a  relatively 
high  rating,  and  properly  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  have  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  member,  and  we  argued 
for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  safety  program.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  the  appropriation  was  cut  by 
$81  million  In  the  House. 

We  have  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  program  of  safety  on  the  highways  of 
this  country  should  be  one  of  continuing 
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attention  and  concern.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  followed  up  by  go- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
itself,  last  Monday,  and  asking  for  the 
amount  of  $100  million. 

So  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been,  I  would  say,  "on  the  job"  in  refer- 
ence to  safety  programs,  which  the  "Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  properly  says  is  the 
concern  of  Congress  and  should  have  a 
priority. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks  of 
beautiflcation  and  scenic  enhancement, 
and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  incorporated 
in  that  program  are  projects  to  prevent 
soil  erosion.  Such  projects  protect  the 
highway  surface  and  subsurface  from 
destruction  by  weather.  Beautiflcation  is 
the  natural  result  of  antierosion  efforts. 
Our  repwrt  indicates  that  since  March  of 
1965,  the  States  have  obligated  $190  mil- 
lion of  Federal  aid  funds  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  construction  for  such  things  as 
erosion  control  and  the  development  of 
roadside  rest  areas.  These  add  to  safety 
as  well  as  scenic  easements. 

Also,  there  is  the  screening  of  unsight- 
ly areas;  and  this,  to  a  degree,  is  a  safety 
feature,  as  well  as  one  which  falls  within 
the  concept  of  beautiflcation. 

I  believe  that  on  these  two  points,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  agree  with 
me,  at  least  on  the  premise  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  there  is  a  relationship 
between  erosion  and  the  matter  of  safety, 
then  I  think  erosion  should  properly  be 
categorized  in  the  higher  priority  of 
highway  safety.  But  if  the  erosion  con- 
trol or  the  erosion  eradication  is  done 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  enhancing 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  then  I  believe  It 
has  no  place  in  that  higher  category. 

On  the  matter  of  screening  unsightly 
Junkyards,  for  example — it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile  that  with  safety,  un- 
less the  jimkyards  are  out  on  the 
right-of-way. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  stressed 
again  that  the  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  authorization  bill  is  not  based 
upon  any  dispute  as  to  its  ultimate  ob- 
jectives, but  on  its  priority  in  the  list 
of  programs  for  which  the  Congress  Is 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds. 
The  administration  has  given  us  no 
guidelines  for  reducing  the  budget,  not- 
withstanding repeated  declarations  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  expenditures. 
They  have  given  us  no  priorities  among 
the  many  expenditures  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider.  So  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  assert  such  discretion  and  such  judg- 
ment as  the  circumstances  surrounding 
these  requests  call  for. 

The  other  aspect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  called  our  attention 
is  the  matter  of  the  high  level  Govern- 
ment spending,  adding  to  inflation.  Over 
the  weekend,  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index 
reached  116.5  in  July.  This  is  an  increase 
of  0.4,  the  biggest  rise  since  last  October. 
The  impact  of  increasing  inflation  is  felt 
by  everyone.  Including  Uncle  Sam,  but  It 
is  particularly  harsh  and  cruel  to  the  low- 
and  middle-income  people  who  are  being 
hurt  by  the  administration's  spending 
policies. 

This  is  the  time  for  flscal  restraint  and 
self-discipline.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
would  provide  for  a  new  program  costing 


$85  million  now  and  $1.3  billion  even- 
tually, it  is  one  of  low  priority — very, 
very  low  priority. 

This  is  the  time  to  say  that  although 
it  is  a  good  program,  and  something 
which  should  be  pursued,  let  us  get  to  it 
in  due  time.  Let  us  assign  a  priority 
which  will  not  put  it  ahead  of  many 
other  things  for  which  spending  is  much 
more  necessary. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hollings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  said.  We  can  suspend 
or  hold  in  abeyance  such  projects  as  this 
until  we  have  reached  a  solution  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  or  at  least  have  gotten 
the  budget  situation  under  better  control. 
We  are  told  in  committee  that  even  with 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  10-percent 
tax  increase  it  will  still  leave  a  deficit  in 
fiscal  1968  of  approximately  $14  billion. 
That  is  a  little  over  $1  billion  a  month. 

Unquestionably,  that  is  why  we  are  ex- 
periencing such  a  rapid  spiral  of  infla- 
tion. 

In  the  best  interests  of  controlling  in- 
flation and  reducing  the  budget  this  bill 
should  be  postponed  either  imtll  after 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over  or  until  we 
have  our  flscal  policies  under  better  con- 
trol. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
urging  that  the  Senate  reject  the  pending 
bill.  I  say  that  as  one  who  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  program  at  the  proper  time. 
I  supported  the  project  when  it  was 
originally  enacted.  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
on  many  projects  in  which  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I,  as  well  as 
others,  are  in  favor.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  down  to  a 
realistic  level  we  have  got  to  start  some- 
where. This  bill  is  still  $13  million  over 
the  budget  request. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  this 
step  toward  economy  at  this  time,  in  line 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  so  ably  stated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

By  way  of  summary,  here  we  have  a 
bill  which  is  not  objectionable  on  its  face, 
nor  in  its  ultimate  objectives,  but  it  is 
objectionable  at  this  time. 

The  President  Is  pressing  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. He  has  declared  repeatedly  that 
he  intends  to  cut  spending  by  $2  billion. 
We  get  lots  of  tall  talk,  but  no  action,  no 
recommendations,  and  no  list  of  priori- 
ties. 

The  President  bemoans  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  gone  above  some  budget 
estimates.  This  is  one  of  those  Instances. 

Thus,  Congress  has  not  sought  to  meet 
Its  responsibility  of  asserting  its  own 
judgment  as  to  the  priorities  themselves. 

The  pending  bill  is  certainly  not  one 
of  high  priority.  I  direct  particular  at- 
tention to  the  landscaping  and  en- 
hancement of  the  beauty  of  the  rights- 
of-way — something  which  is  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  but  certainly  Is  nothing 
vital  or  desirable  In  our  present  state  of 
affairs. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska 
for  his  remarks. 

In  speaking  of  Government  spending. 
It  is  often  said  that  we  need  to  establish 
priorities.  Everyone  agrees  with  this 
theory  but  seldom  carries  it  out.  The  pro- 
grams go  on  as  usual. 

Desirable  as  the  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram might  be,  in  time  of  war,  in  time 
of  heavy  spending,  in  time  of  Increasing 
deficits,  in  time  when  there  is  pending 
the  request  for  a  10-percent  increase  in 
taxes,  certainly  it  Is  time  to  make  the 
theory  of  priorities  tn  spending  a  reality. 

That  time  is  now. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  his 
able  remarks. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  very  valued  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  have  the 
duty  to  speak  of  the  committee's  work 
in  approaching  its  decision  on  this  bill. 
In  all  fairness,  I  would  like  to  report  on 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  reduce 
the  authorization  to  reasonable  terms 
and  yet  make  some  progress  toward  the 
beautiflcation  of  highways,  which  the 
Congress  authorized  In  1965. 

When  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over,  the  de- 
bate on  beautiflcation  will  still  go  on, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We 
will  still  be  debating  about  billboards  on 
the  Federal-aid  highways. 

I  have  always  supported  the  programs 
for  beautiflcation,  but  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  we  must  consider  the  cost 
of  the  war  and  we  must  look  at  every  bill 
to  see  if  we  can  reduce  authorizations  or 
appropriations  to  meet  the  greatest 
priority  of  our  time — that  Is,  providing 
for  our  men  who  fight,  and  providing  for 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  can  think  of  a  great  many  programs 
about  which  we  could  make  reductions 
in  a  much  more  substantial  way.  For  ex- 
ample, great  public  building  programs 
are  going  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  could  wait  for  2  or  3  years.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  we  will  get  much 
support  to  do  that,  for  there  are  so  many 
post  offices  and  public  buildings  which 
our  citizens  want  constructed  in  our 
cities  and  communities. 

We  also  have  a  large  pay  bill  for  all 
Federal  employees  coming  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  some  benefits  In  the  bill  for  us.  We 
could,  perhaps,  delay  it  for  a  year  or  so. 
I  doubt,  however,  that  we  will.  I  could 
give  other  examples. 

Now  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  beautiflcation  program.  The  High- 
way Beautiflcation  Act  passed  in 
1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  I  may  interrupt 
at  tha..  point,  the  Senator,  who  has  given 
very  close  attention  to  this  legislation,  is 
right  in  stating  the  premise  that  the 
committee  did  exercise  a  sense  of  pri- 
ority. The  reduction  in  the  amount  dem- 
onstrates that,  as  has  also  been  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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I  want  the  Ricom  to  reflect  that  the 
basic  legislation  paued  In  1965  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  14.  and.  carries  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval of  Congress  upon  It.  We  are  now 
carrying  out  ttmt  oommitment  at  a  re- 
duced rate.  We  are  attempting  to  recog- 
nize the  arguments  which,  very  properly, 
have  been  raised  here  today. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too.  think  they  have 
been  properly  raised.  But  I  would  like  to 
state  what  the  committee  did.  The  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1967  was  for 
$160  million. 

Tbt  administration  requested  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1968,  the  one  we  are 
now  considering,  of  $160  million.  For 
1969,  it  requested  $220  million. 

The  committee  considered  the  amounts 
that  had  been  appropriated  under  the 
Beautiflcation  Act,  and  it  found  that  last 
year 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  those  figures  will  be 
found  beginning  on  page  13  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
Congress  appropriated  $70  million.  For 
fiscal  year  1967,  it  appropriated  $78.5 
mlUion.  We  did  not  accept  the  request 
for  an  authorization  of  $160  million.  We 
fixed  the  figure  at  $85  million,  a  cut  of 
$75  million,  believing  $85  million  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  orderly  progression 
of  the  program. 

Sev«ity  million  dollars  having  been 
appr<vriated  in  1966,  and  $78.5  million  in 
1967,  we  provided  a  modest  increase  of 
$6.5  mllli<Mi  for  fiscal  1968,  a  total  of  $85 
million,  to  support  the  program,  to  keep 
It  alive  and  moving,  and  yet  bearing  its 
reduction  with  other  programs  to  sup- 
port the  burdai  of  war. 

The  committee  did  respond  to  prior- 
ities, and  it  responded  modestly  to  what 
we  believed  was  the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  desire  of  most  of  the 
American  people,  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  highway  beautiflcation.  which 
also  comprehends  elements  of  safety. 

We  acted  with  restraint,  and  we  acted 
with  full  consideration  of  the  necessity 
for  econcMny.  This  Judgment  was  agreed 
to  by  all  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present  on  both  sides.  I  support 
the  committee's  good  Judgment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  his  explanation  of 
the  reduction  which  was  made  by  the 
committee  before  it  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  The  Senator  fnwn  Ken- 
tucky will  recall  that  this  subject  occu- 
pied most  of  our  discussions  in  at  least 
two  meetings  of  the  committee.  We 
checked  the  amounts  very  carefully.  We 
looked  at  the  amounts  which  had  been 
spent  and  at  the  minimum  amounts 
which  we  felt  could  be  spent  without 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  program. 
We  kept  in  mind  the  priorities  which 
have  been  mentioned  here. 

The  figure  arrived  at  was  not  just 
drawn  from  the  air.  Every  member  of 
the  committee.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can looked  at  the  figures.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  partisanship,  as  there  seldom 
Is  in  the  Public  Works  Committee.  We 
were  attempting  to  carry  oat  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  while  at  the  same  time 
we  provided  funds  at  a  level  that  would 


make  a  contribution  toward  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  CO'.  PER.  We  considered  in  detail 
ixot  only  '  at  had  been  requested,  but 
what  hao  .an  authorized  in  past  yetirs, 
what  had  been  actually  appropriated,  ob- 
ligated, and  spent,  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  one 
who  feels  that  we  should  delay  this  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety  until  we  have  the 
money.  I  concur  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  have  said;  namely,  that 
the  committee  did  report  the  bill  in  a 
substantially  reduced  form  from  what 
had  been  originally  requested.  To  that 
extent  they  deserve  our  appreciation  and 
thanks. 

However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
priorities  this  is  a  program  which  could 
be  held  in  abeyance.  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out  there  are  other  programs 
which  could  be  held  in  abeyance;  for  ex- 
ample, many  public  works  projects.  I  am 
glad  he  mentioned  that.  I  agree  with 
him. 

I  pointed  out  that  when  World  War  11 
began,  the  administration,  first  the  Presi- 
dent, later  supported  by  the  Congress, 
froze  the  construction  of  all  public  build- 
ings and  public  works  projects  except 
those  which  were  certified  as  being  in  our 
national  interest  or  which  from  an  econ- 
omy standpoint  would  be  too  expensive 
to  delay. 

Shortly  after  the  Korean  war  broke 
out  President  Truman  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  along  the  same  procedures 
taken  in  World  War  n,  under  which  con- 
struction on  all  projects  was  frozen  auto- 
matically, even  those  which  had  been 
approved  and  for  which  appropriations 
had  been  made.  He  gave  instructions 
that  they  were  all  to  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  they  could  be  reexamined  and  un- 
less the  board  could  certify  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  project  wsis  essential 
to  our  national  welfare  in  time  of  war  or 
that  its  postponement  would  cause  great 
economic  loss.  Otherwise  such  projects 
were  to  be  postponed  and  held  in  abey- 
ance imtil  the  war  was  over. 

That  order  affected  some  projects  In 
my  State.  I  am  sure  it  affected  projects 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  supported 
the  President  in  that  position. 

I  regret  that  President  Johnson  has 
not  taken  similar  steps  in  recognition  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  third  most  ex- 
pensive war  we  have  been  engaged  In. 
He  has  failed  to  issue  such  an  Executive 
order.  In  the  face  of  his  failure  to  issue 
such  an  Executive  order  Congress  should 
act. 

I  have  previously  proposed  that  all 
public  works  projects  be  held  in  abeyance 
automatically  until  each  one  is  resiu-- 
veyed  and  is  certified  as  essential.  A  sim- 
ilar amendment  will  be  offered  again 
when  we  get  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bills  this  year. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
raised  a  valid  point.  Many  post  ofBces  in 
towns  in  my  State  or  In  towns  in  his 
State  can  be  postponed.  PntUc  works 
projects  may  be  justified  and  they  may 
be  needed  in  his  State  and  my  State,  bat 
they  certainly  can  be  held  in  abeyance 


until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  After  we  end  that  strug- 
gle we  may  need  some  of  these  public 
works  projects  to  pick  up  the  imemploy- 
ment  slack  in  this  country. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  that 
point  because  I  wanted  to  emphasize  it 
again.  It  is  not  a  part  of  this  bill,  but 
I  think  the  point  very  properly  should 
be  raised  in  our  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. If  there  were  a  nationwide  policy 
that  certain  types  of  projects  should  be 
deferred,  I  would  agree.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  select  one  program, 
and  decide  that  it  should  be  deferred. 
I  think  we  made  the  proper  Judgment, 
saying  in  effect  that  it  was  not  of  the 
first  priority,  by  cutting  back  its  author- 
ization almost  50  percent.  In  the  past 
month,  public  works  proposals  have  been 
before  the  Senate  costing  over  $1  billion. 
I  am  sure  they  are  needed  or  will  be 
needed,  but  perhaps  they  could  be  de- 
ferred a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Many  of 
them  could  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  proposal  to  defer  the 
beautiflcation  program,  or  reduce  it 
sharply  can  obtain  wide  support. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  to  many  people, 
and  I  am  one  of  them,  the  word  "beauti- 
flcation" is  not  a  bad  word. 

The  enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  our 
highways  hsis  bearing  upon  their  safety 
and  their  enjoyment.  There  ought  to  be 
more  interest  in  esthetic  values  in  our 
country — ^rather  than  the  sole  emphasis 
upon  its  material  aspects,  important  as 
they  are.  For  alone  they  will  not  bring 
the  results  we  hope  for  our  country. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  having  brought  out 
the  efforts  by  the  committee  to  bring  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

But  when  it  comes  to  likening  this  situ- 
ation with  the  situation  In  a  public 
works  bill,  or  a  pay  raise  bill.  I  see  many 
bases  for  distinction  between  a  public 
works  project  of  the  type  frequently  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  where  there 
is  at  stake  the  erection  of  flood  control 
projects  to  protect  lives  and  property  and 
these  esthetic  values  which  all  of  us  want 
and  of  which  we  think  highly.  We  should 
not  be  entirely  materialistic,  but  as  be- 
tween the  saving  of  lives  and  property 
from  destruction  and  a  matter  of  pure 
esthetic  enjoyment,  I  can  see  a  distinc- 
tion, particularly  at  a  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  such  as  that  with  which  we 
are  confronted  now — wartime,  inflation, 
no  sense  of  priority,  no  direction  from  the 
Executive — and  I  say  we  ought  to  assume 
some  direction.  Here  is  a  measure  calling 
at  the  outside  for  $1.3  billion,  for  beauti- 
flcation. landscaping,  and  scenic  en- 
hancement. I  can  see  some  distinction 
there. 

It  is  not  a  new  program  when  we  deal 
with  a  flood  control  measure.  It  is  not  a 
new  program  when  we  try  to  meet  the 
cost-of-living  increases  by  giving  pay 
raises  to  Oovemment  employees.  But  this 
ts  a  new  program,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  that  category.  On  that  basis. 
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too,  I  would  say  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction, and  we  should  take  note  of  the 
distinction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  sincere  and  valuable  views 
of  the  Senator,  and  I  agree  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  highway  beauti- 
flcation and  those  programs  which  save 
lives  and  protect  property  against  floods. 
We  all  understand  that.  But  both  have 
their  values. 

The  beautiflcation  program  has  been 
in  existence  for  3  years.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  secure  its  approval.  There  is  still 
opposition  to  it  from  some  quarters.  But 
the  committee  supports  the  program.  We 
kept  the  highway  beauty  program  alive, 
and  that  is  about  all  this  flscal  1968 
authorization  bill  amounts  to. 

Our  committee,  and  evidently  the  Con- 
gress by  its  approval  of  the  1965  High- 
way Beautiflcation  Act,  considered  it  to 
be  a  reasonable  program,  if  we  could  ever 
realize  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
billboard  removal,  screening  of  junk- 
yards, and  landscaping  and  scenic  en- 
hancement of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. If  such  an  amount  is  flnally  ap- 
propriated— and  assuming  $70  million  is 
appropriated  each  year,  as  it  was  last 
year — it  would  take  12  to  15  years  or 
more  to  realize  the  program  of  beautifl- 
cation. 

I  want  to  see  the  highway  beautiflca- 
tion program  kept  alive.  That  was  about 
all  we  were  able  to  do,  and  that  is  about 
all  we  can  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  kill  this  program. 
I  supported  the  program  when  it  was 
originally  enacted  and  would  be  in  favor 
of  it  now  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.   But,   like   many   items   in  our   own 
household     budgets — sometimes     items 
which  may  be  very  much  needed  in  our 
homes — we    simply    do    not    have    the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  so  we  postpone 
the  expenditure  until  some  later  date. 
That  is  all  I  am  suggesting  in  this  case. 
Mr.  COOPER.   I  am  afraid  it  would 
never  be  brought  to  life  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
with  earlier  colloquy  about  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  billboards,  I  think  we  are 
pretty  much  In  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  Government  should  set 
the  example  for  industry  by  curtailing  its 
own  use  of  billboards. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time — because  I  realize  this 
is  not  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  to 
which  to  attach  it — we  could  obtain  the 
assurance  of  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  that  they  will  cooperate 
with  some  of  us  in  pressing  upon  the 
Government  the  importance  of  its  set- 
ting the  example,  by  ceasing  to  spend  so 
much  money  for  these  billboards,  and  by 
beginning  to  curtail  their  use. 

For  example,  in  this  bill  there  is  pro- 
posed $5  million  to  help  the  administra- 
tion control  the  use  of  billboards  when, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Government 
spends  $4.5  million  buying  bUlboards  for 
its  own  use.  That  does  not  make  sense. 


I  realize  that  both  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  agree  with  me  on  this  point, 
and  with  their  assurance  that  they  will 
go  along  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  this  proposal  vol- 
untarily I  shall  not  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  they  do  not  cooperate,  at  the  next  con- 
venient opportunity — and  there  will  be 
a  more  convenient  opportunity  at  a  later 
date  in  this  session — I  would  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  have  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter,  which  is  very  properly  before 
the  Senate,  has  been  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  other  Sena- 
ators  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  wish  to  go 
back  and  indicate  that  an  amendment 
embodying  the  proposal  which  is  being 
discussed  this  afternoon,  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate  in  1965.  I  took  the  matter 
to  conference,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  adamant  in  refusing  to 
accept  it.  We  yielded,  and  when  we 
brought  back  the  conference  report, 
while  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware at  that  time  was  disappointed,  he 
did  go  along  with  the  corvferees,  knowing 
that  the  Senate  itself  had  made  an  ef- 
fort in  this  regard. 

I  have  indicated  today  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  a  leader,  not 
a  laggard,  not  only  in  connection  with 
expenditures  for  outdoor  advertising, 
but  also  for  advertising  in  other  media. 

The  Federal  Government  should  limit 
the  amount  it  spends  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  in  television  and  radio,  and 
in  pubhcations  of  one  type  or  another. 

We  do  have  an  obligation  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can,  in  this  forum,  to  indi- 
cate to  the  agencies  of  Government  that 
there  is  a  very  appropriate  limit  to  which 
expenditures  should  be  subjected,  under 
the  umbrella  of  informational  advertis- 
ing, as  to  where  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  going,  and  as  to  the  various  pro- 
grams of  this  country,  including  con- 
struction and  development  of  highways. 
I  have  talked  with  Senator  Cooper 
informally  this  afternoon,  and  we  feel 
that  we  can  properly  address  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
that  will  be  done.  So  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  it  will  be 
done.  I  am  glad  he  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  communicating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  pending  measure  is  an  authori- 
zation bill.  It  does  not  deal  with  proposed 
amendments  to  the  1965  act.  I  see  no 
need,  however,  for  large  signs  on  the 
public  highways  all  over  the  country 
advertising  the  use  of  tax  money  and 


the  names  of  the  parties  who  share  re- 
sponsibility for  building  the  roads — the 
names  of  public  officials  and  that  sort  of 
information.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  vul- 
gar. However,  it  is  profier  that  there  be 
some  moderate  signs.  Not  big  billboards, 
but  modest  signs  located  near  the  project 
to  give  information  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  project,  and  the  agency  respon- 
sible. 

I  understand  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  add- 
ing to  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said,  this  should  not  only  be  appro- 
priately done  in  connection  with  the  in- 
formational signs  adjacent  to  our  high- 
ways, but  the  Federal  Government 
should  also  take  another  look  at  its  policy 
concerning  signs  in  front  of  post  offices 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  alongside 
flood  control  dams  and  reservoirs. 

I  think  that  now  would  be  a  good  time 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  review  the 
matter  of  informational  signs  in  all  the 
areas  where  the  use  of  Federal  funds  is 
involved. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  focusing  attention  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  both  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  their  cooperation.  We  are 
in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
I  certainly  appreciate  their  cooperation 
today  and  on  the  previous  occasion  when 
they  supported  this  same  position. 

I  think  that,  with  their  cooperation, 
this  would  be  the  best  line  of  approach 
to  the  solution — to  see  what  we  can  do 
by  way  of  communicating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  support. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  the  discussion  initiated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  indicating  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
amount  requested,  I  call  attention  to  the 
matter  earlier  commented  upon,  that 
the  total  of  $85  million  authorized  by 
the  pending  bill  is  $13  million  tn  excess 
of  what  the  budget  estimates  would  have 
assigned  from  the  trust  fund  for  the 
three  categories  covered. 

Section  131  (m)  of  title  23  of  the  Code 
deals  with  sign  control.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  calls  for  $5  million  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  the  budget  estimates  call  for 
$4.2  million. 

Section  136(m)  of  title  23  does  pro- 
vide for  funds  in  relation  to  junkyards. 
Tlie  authorization  bill  contains  a  total 
of  $10  million  for  that  purpose,  whereas 
the  budget  estimates  contain  a  figure  of 
$7.8  million. 

Section  319 ib)  of  title  23  of  the  Code 
has  to  do  with  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement.  The  authorization  bill 
contains  a  total  of  $70  million,  and  the 
budget  estimate  was  $58  million. 

The  authorization  bill  has  a  total  of 
$85  million  as  compared  with  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  through  the 
budget  estimate,  of  $72  million.  There  is 
an  excess  in  the  authorization  bill  of 
$13  million. 

That  should  bear  not  only  on  the 
matter  of  priorities,  but  also  on  the  mat- 
ter of  remaining  somewhere  within  the 
amount  called  for  by  the  executive 
branch. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  are  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  Indicated  the  amount  of 
$72  million.  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  provided 
for  a  degree  of  flexibility,  recognizing 
that  costs  do  increase. 

The  Senator  understands  that  these 
costs  are  constantly  rising. 

The  committee  kept  the  program  at  a 
minimal  level.  Even  though  he  disagrees, 
the  Senator  has  commended  the  com- 
mittee for  its  efforts  in  reducing  the 
authorization  by  some  45  percent  from 
the  level  originally  requested. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  re- 
view the  program  again  when  we  look 
at  all  our  highway  programs  next  year. 

This  program  will  be  carried  forward 
within  the  limit  of  priorities  and  within 
the  needs  of  America.  This  country  is  a 
nation  on  wheels.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  the  highest  level  of 
safety  for  our  motorists.  This  program, 
which  relates  to  the  construction  and 
beautiflcation  of  the  highways  of  this 
land,  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  safety. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have 
quite  appropriately  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  on  the  challenge  of 
improving  the  quality  of  American  life. 
This  program  is  one  phase  of  that  effort. 
And  the  great  majority  of  American 
citizens  have  responded  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  First  Family  in  this  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  has  such 
a  beautiful  and  very  eloquent  way  of 
putting  things.  However,  we  have  here  a 
total  estimate  in  the  budget  of  $72  mil- 
lion. The  bill  then  asks  for  $160  million. 
and  we  settle  for  $82  million. 

We  then  heap  self-praise  on  ourselves 
and  say  that  It  is  wonderful.  The  bill  has 
been  reduced  to  the  minimal  level. 

The  President  did  not  think  so.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  say  so. 
They  said  that  $72  million  was  enough. 
I  say  that  is  too  much,  particularly  at 
this  hour.  However.  I  uo  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  very  fine 
fashion  in  which  he  states  the  case.  He 
is  always  so  gracious  and  courteous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcation 
Act,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  address 
the  Senate  with  the  follovrtng  remarks. 
The  most  controversial  element  of  the 
act  has  been,  and  rightly  so,  that  section 
dealing  with  the  control  of  outdoor 
advertising.  If  we  were  dealing  only  with 
esthetics,  there  would  be  little  basic  dis- 
agreement with  the  objectives  of  these 
provisions.  But,  as  we  all  know,  there  are 
other  and  equally  fundamental  issues 
Involved. 

Control  of  outdoor  advertising  by  the 
Federal    Government    inevitably    raises 


larger  questions  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  interrelationships.  The  power  of 
eminent  domain  and  the  issue  of  just 
compensation  are  intimately  Involved. 
And  we  are  confronted  with  a  further 
exercise  of  social  regulation  over  private 
enterprise. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  goal  of  the 
legislation  is  undesirable — quite  the  re- 
verse is  true.  It  is  not  to  say  that  the  re- 
alization of  this  goal  is  so  fraught  with 
difficulties  that  they  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted. I  think  that  they  can  and 
should  be. 

But  the  fact  that  these  fundamental 
issues  are  involved  must  alert  us  to  the 
necessity  for  administering  the  legisla- 
tion with  caution  and  with  clarity. 

Clarity.  Mr.  President,  has  not  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  administration  of  this 
law  to  date.  Real  and  substantial  con- 
fusion has  unfortunately  resulted  from 
the  initial  efforts  made  in  the  execution 
of  those  provisions  dealing  with  the  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising.  State  officials 
and  private  advertisers  have  been  uncer- 
tain about  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  intent  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

In  January  of  last  year,  certain  "draft 
standards"  were  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Hearings  were  then  held 
by  the  Congress  on  the  matter,  after 
which  another  set  of  "standards"  labeled 
"suggested  agreement  criteria"  emerged 
from  the  Bureau. 

Then,  on  January  10  of  this  year,  yet 
another  set  of  "standards"  was  officially 
issued  by  the  Bureau.  This  set  of  stand- 
ards, labeled  "draft  standards,"  was 
contained  in  a  report  to  the  Congress — 
Senate  Document  6 — and  was  accorded 
widespread  dissemination. 

It  was  this  dociunent  that  has  created 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  have  acknowledged  this  in 
recent  testimony  before  subcommittees  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

On  May  2,  the  Administrator  said: 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  not 
promulgated  Federal  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  billboards.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act 
does  not  call  for  or  permit  such  Federal 
standards. 

In  later  testimony  before  an  appro- 
priations subcommittee  in  the  House,  the 
Administrator  spoke  of  the  "set  of  stand- 
ards which  was  published"  in  the  report 
of  January  10,  and  then  said: 

These  standards,  we  already  know,  will  not 
go  into  effect. 

On  June  28.  the  Administrator  put  his 
finger  on  this  persistent  source  of  con- 
fusion in  the  program  when  he  told  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Roads: 

When  these  guideline-type  standards  were 
delivered  to  the  States.  I  think  perhaps  many 
of  them  took  them  to  mean,  well,  these  are 
the  same  as  a  construction  type  specification 
which,  of  course  Is  not  intended. 

I  believe  that  the  January  10.  1967, 
standards  have  confused  the  Federal 
highway  beautiflcation  program  and  it 
is  my  understanding,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator which  I  have  cited  here  today, 
that  the  January  10  "standards"  are  not 
Federal  standards,  and  are  devoid  of 
force  and  effect. 


Much  has  been  done,  I  think,  to  clarify 
the  situation  and  to  lessen  the  degree 
of  misunderstanding  that  has  prevailed. 
The  hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  served  £is  a  forum  for  both 
the  administration  and  private  interests 
to  air  their  differences. 

While  endorsing  the  objectives  of  the 
act,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  meticulous  care  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  embodied 
by  it. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MBS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  FOR  HER 
EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  HIGHWAY  BEAtTTIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  votes  on  the  pending 
measure,  I  wish  to  praise  the  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  her  strong 
and  abiding  devotion  to  the  development 
of  a  highway  beautiflcation  program. 
The  foresight  and  initiative  displayed 
by  her  in  this  endeavor  has  contributed 
immensely  to  the  development  of  a  via- 
ble and  effective  plan  for  the  betterment 
of  this  Nation's  roadways.  She  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit;  her  strong  and 
able  efforts  have  assured  a  successful 
beginning  for  a  worthy  and  vast  under- 
taking. So  at  this  time  I  offer  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
Senate  for  her  leadership,  her  vision, 
and  her  dedication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Chall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1467)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  authorizations  to  carry 
out  the  beautiflcation  program  under 
title  23,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pas- 
sage of  the  highway  safety  and  beautifl- 
cation authorization  represents  another 
outstanding  achievement  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  Providing  the  appro- 
priate authority  for  more  effective  out- 
door advertising  and  junkyard  controls, 
and  for  enhancing  the  general  scenic 
nature  of  our  Nation's  highways  and  ad- 
jacent land  areas  will  prove  of  inestim- 
able value  not  only  to  this  generation  but 
to  all  future  generations  of  Americans. 
Senator  Randolph  has  joined  the  First 
Lady  in  contributing  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  constructive  program. 
His  successful  handling  of  this  authoriz- 
ing legislation  has  added  a  large  step  in 
the  direction  of  obtaining  a  highway  sys- 
tem free  of  distracting  and  often  un- 
esthetic  ornamentation.  The  Senate  and, 
indeed,  the  Nation  is  deeply  in  his  debt. 

The  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  likewise 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  strong  and 
dedicated  efforts  to  make  possible  this 
achievement.  Both  in  committee  and 
here  in  the  Chamber  today  he  backed 
the  proposal  with  the  same  articulate 
advocacy    that    has    characterized    his 
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support  of  all  proposals  that  gain  his 
endorsement. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  deserves  high  praise  for 
offering  his  own  strong  and  deeply  sin- 
cere views  on  the  matter.  I  am  confident 
that  his  constructive  observations  dur- 
ing the  discussion  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance as  this  program  develops.  Also, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  must  be  singled  out  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion.  His  views 
are  always  appreciated.  And  finally,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  entire  Senate  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  exhibited  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  matter.  Its 
success  represents  a  fine  achievement 
and  a  credit  to  us  all. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clei*s,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  497.  C3oncurrent  resolution 
Mtabllshlng  that  when  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journ on  ThUTBday,  August  31,  1967,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  September  11,  1967;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  498.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  until 
September  11,  1967. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  treaty 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  OP  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  THAILAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  P  (89th  Cong., 
second  session) ,  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  With  Thailand. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  Executive  P  (89th 
Cong.,  second  session),  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  together  with  two 
exchanges  of  notes  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Bangkok  on  May  29.  1966, 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Trkatt  or  Amitt  and  Economic  Relations 
Betwteen  THE  United  States  or  America 

AND    THK    EllNGDOM   Or   THAILAND 

The  United   States  of   America   and   the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  desirous  of  promoting 
friendly  relations  traditionally  existing  be- 
tween them  and  of  encouraging  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  closer  economic  and  cul-' 
tural  Intercourse  between  their  peoples,  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations,   and   for   that  purpose 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 
His  Excellency  Graham  Martin. 

Ambassador        Extraordinary       and 
Plenipotentiary    of    the    United 
States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Thailand;  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Thailand: 
His  Excellency  Thanat  Khoman, 
Minister  of   Foreign   Affairs   of   the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand; 
Who.  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  due  form, 
have  agreed  as  follows  : 

article   i 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall,  subject 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  sojourn 
of  aliens,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  to  travel  therein  freely, 
and  to  reside  at  places  of  their  choice  and  in 
particular  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  and  to  remain  therein  for  the  purpose 
of:  (a)  carrying  on  trade  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  two  Parties  and  engaging  In 
related  commercial  activities;  or  (b)  develop- 
ing tuad  directing  the  operations  of  an  enter- 
prise In  which  they  have  Invested  or  are 
actively  In  process  of  investing  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital.  Each  Party  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude,  restrict  the  movement  of,  or 
expel  aliens  on  grounds  relating  to  public 
order,  morals,  health  and  safety.  The  provi- 
sions of  (b)  above  shall  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending to  a  national  of  either  Party  seeking 
to  enter  the  territories  of  the  other  Party 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  di- 
recting the  operations  of  an  enterprise  in  the 
territories  of  such  other  Party  in  which  his 
employer  has  Invested  or  Is  actively  in  the 
process  of  investing  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital,  provided  that  such  employer  is  a  na- 
tional or  company  of  the  same  nationality  as 
the  applicant  and  that  the  applicant  is  em- 
ployed by  such  national  or  company  In  a  re- 
sponsible capacity. 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  receive  the 
most  constant  protection  and  security.  In  no 
case  less  than  that  required  by  International 
law.  When  any  such  national  Is  in  custody, 
he  shall  In  every  respect  receive  reasonable 
and  humane  treatment;  and  on  his  demand 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of 
his  country  shall  be  immediately  notified  and 
accorded  full  opportunity  to  safeguard  his 
Interests.  He  shall  be  promptly  Informed  of 
the  accusations  against  htm.  and  allowed 
ample  facilities  to  defend  himself. 

3.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  enjoy  In 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party  entire  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and.  subject  to  applicable 
laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  private  and  public  exercise  of 
their  worship. 

article   II 

1.  Companies  constituted  under  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations  of  either  Party 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  nationality  of 
that  Party  and  shall  have  their  Juridical 
status  recognized  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party.  As  used  in  the  present  Treaty, 
"companies"  means: 

(a)  with  reference  to  Thai  companies: 
Juristic  persons  under  Thai  laws,  whether  or 
not  with  limited  liability  and  whether  or 
not  for  pecuniary  profit: 

(b)  with  reference  to  United  States  com- 
panies: corporations,  partnerships,  com- 
panies, and  other  associations,  whether  or 


not  with  limited  liability  and  whether  or  not 
for  pecuniary  profit. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  have  free  access  to  courts  of  justice  and 
administrative  agencies  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  In  au  degrees  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  In  the  defense  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  rights.  Such  access  shall  be  allowed 
upon  terms  no  less  favorable  than  those  ap- 
plicable to  nationals  and  companies  of  such 
other  Party  or  of  any  third  country,  includ- 
ing the  terms  applicable  to  requirements  for 
deposit  of  security.  It  Is  understood  that 
companies  not  engaged  In  activities  within 
the  country  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  such 
access  without  any  requirement  of  registra- 
tion or  domestication. 

3.  Contracts  entered  Into  between  nationals 
aiid  companies  of  either  Party  and  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Party,  that  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  con- 
troversies, shall  not  be  deemed  unenforce- 
able within  the  territories  of  such  other 
Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place 
designated  for  the  arbitration  proceedings  is 
outside  such  territories  or  that  the  nation- 
ality of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  Is  not 
that  of  such  other  Party.  No  award  duly  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  any  such  contract,  and 
final  and  enforceable  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  rendered,  shall  be  deemed  In- 
valid or  denied  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment within  the  territories  of  either  Party 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  where 
such  award  was  rendered  Is  outside  such  ter- 
ritories or  that  the  nationality  of  one  or 
more  of  the  arbitrators  Is  not  that  of  such 
Party. 

AHTICLE  m 

1.  Each  Party  shall  at  all  times  accord  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  nationals  and 
comp.=inies  of  the  other  Party,  and  to  their 
property  and  enterprises;  shall  refrain  from 
applying  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
measures  that  would  Impair  their  legally  ac- 
quired rights  and  Interests;  and  shall  assure 
that  their  lawful  contractual  rights  are  af- 
forded effective  means  of  enforcement,  in 
conformity  with  the  applicable  laws. 

2.  Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party,  including  direct  or  Indirect  In- 
terests in  property,  shall  receive  the  most 
constant  protection  and  security  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party.  Such  property 
shall  not  be  taken  without  due  process  of 
law  or  without  payment  of  Just  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law. 

3.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories, and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  or  molestation  without  Jxisi 
cause.  Official  searches  and  examinations  of 
such  premises  and  their  contents  shall  be 
made  only  according  to  law  and  with  careful 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants 
and  the  conduct  of  business. 

ABTICL.E    rv 

1 .  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  establishing,  as  well  as  acquiring 
Interests  In.  enterprises  of  all  types  for  en- 
gaging in  commercial,  industrial,  financial 
and  other  business  activities  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party. 

2.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit aliens  from  establishing  or  acquiring 
Interests,  or  to  limit  the  extent  to  which 
aliens  may  establish  or  acquire  interests.  In 
enterprises  engaged  within  Its  territories  In 
communcations.  transport,  fiduciary  func- 
tions, banking  Involving  depository  func- 
tions, the  exploitation  of  land  or  other  nat- 
ural resources,  or  domestic  trade  In  In- 
digenous agricultural  products,  provided  that 
it  shall  accord  to  nationals  and  companies  of 
the  other  Party  treatment  no  less  favorable 
in  this  connection  than  that  accorded  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  any  third  country. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph   1   do  not 
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Include  the  practice  of  professions,  or  call- 
ings reserved  for  the  nationals  of  each  Party. 

4.  Enterprises  which  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  or  acquired  by  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party  and  which  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  nationals  and 
companies,  whether  In  the  form  of  Individ- 
ual proprietorships,  direct  branches  or  com- 
panies constituted  under  the  laws  of  such 
other  Party,  shall  be  permitted  freely  to 
conduct  their  activities  therein  upon  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  like  enterprises  owned 
or  controlled  by  nationals  of  such  other  Party 
or  of  any  third  country. 

6.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  control  and  manage 
the  enterprises  which  they  have  established 
or  acquired  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  and  shall  be  permitted  without 
discrimination  to  do  all  things  normally 
found  necessary  and  proper  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  enterprises  engaged  In  like 
activities. 

6.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  permitted.  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  laws,  to  engage,  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party,  accountants  or 
other  technical  experts,  executive  personnel, 
attorneys,  agents  and  other  specialists  of 
their  choice.  Moreover,  such  nationals  and 
companies  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  ac- 
countants and  other  technical  experts,  re- 
gardless of  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
have  qualified  for  the  prEu:tice  of  a  profession 
within  the  territories  of  such  other  Party, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  making  exami- 
nations, audits  and  technical  investigations 
for  Internal  purposes  exclusively  for,  and 
rendering  reports  to.  such  nationals  and 
companies  In  connection  with  the  planning 
and  operation  of  their  enterprises  within 
such  territories. 

ASTICLE   v 

1 .  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party  with  re- 
spect to:  (a)  leasing  immovable  property 
needed  for  their  residence  or  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  pursuant  to  the  present  Treaty; 
(b)  purchasing  and  otherwise  acquiring 
movable  property  of  all  kinds,  subject  to  any 
limitations  on  acquisition  of  shares  In  en- 
terprises that  may  be  tmpoBed  consistently 
with  Article  rV;  and  (c)  disposing  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  by  sale,  testament  or  other- 
wise. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  have  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  the  same  right  as  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  that  other  Party  In  regard  to  pat- 
ents for  Inventions,  trade  marks,  trade 
names,  designs  and  copyright  in  literary  and 
artistic  works,  upon  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations,  if  any. 

ARTICLB    VI 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes, 
fees,  or  charges  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  or  the  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  levy  and  collection  thereof,  more 
burdensome  than  those  borne  by  nationals, 
residents  and  companies  of  any  third  coun- 
try. In  the  case  of  nationals  of  either  Party 
residing  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  and  of  companies  of  either  Party 
engaged  In  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  or 
In  non-profit  activities  therein,  such  taxes, 
fees,  charges  and  requirements  shall  not  be 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  such  other  Party. 

2.  Each  Party,  however,  reserves  the  right 
to:  (a)  extend  specific  tax  advantages  only  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity,  or  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
or  the  mutual  protection  of  revenue;  and 
(b)  apply  special  provisions  in  extending  ad- 
vantages to  Its  nationals  and  residents  in 
connection  with  Joint  returns  by  husband 
and  wife,  and  as  to  the  exemptions  of  a 
personal  nature  allowed  to  non-residents  in 


connection    with    Income    and    Inheritance 
taxes. 

3.  Companies  of  either  Party  shall  not  be 
subject,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  to  the  payment  of  taxes  upon  Income 
not  attributable  to  sources  within  such  ter- 
ritories, or  upon  transactions  or  capital  not 
attributable  to  the  operations  and  invest- 
ments thereof  within  such  territories. 

4.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  levying,  in  appropriate  cases,  of  fees 
relating  to  the  accomplishment  of  police  and 
other  formalities.  If  these  fees  are  also  levied 
on  nationals  of  all  third  countries.  The  rates 
for  such  fees  shall  not  exceed  those  charged 
such  nationals  of  any  third  country. 

AaTiCLE  vn 

1.  Neither  Party  sh.ill  apply  restrictions  on 
the  making  of  payments,  remittances,  and 
other  transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party,  except  (a)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  iissure  the  availability  of 
foreign  exchange  for  payments  for  goods  and 
services  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  people,  or  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  restric- 
tions speciflcally  requested  or  approved  by 
the  Fund. 

2.  If  either  Party  applies  exchange  restric- 
tions, it  shall  make  reasonable  provision  for 
the  withdrawal  in  foreign  exchange  in  the 
currency  of  the  other  Party,  of:  (a)  the  com- 
pensation referred  to  in  Article  III.  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  present  Treaty;  (b)  earnings, 
whether  in  the  form  of  salaries.  Interest, 
dividends,  commissions,  royalties,  payments 
for  technical  services,  or  otherwise;  and  (c) 
amounts  for  amortization  of  loans,  deprecia- 
tion of  direct  investments  and  capital  trans- 
fers, giving  consideration  to  special  needs  for 
other  transactions.  If  more  than  one  rate  of 
exchange  is  in  force,  the  rate  applicable  to 
such  withdrawal  shall  be  a  rate  which  Is 
specifically  approved  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  such  transactions. 

3.  Either  Party  applying  exchange  restric- 
tions shall  In  general  administer  them  in  a 
manner  not  to  influence  disadvantageously 
the  competitive  position  of  the  commerce, 
transport  or  investment  of  capital  of  the 
other  Party  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
merce, transport  or  Investments  of  any  third 
country. 

ARTiCLK   vni 

1.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  products  of 
the  other  Party,  from  whatever  place  and  by 
whatever  type  of  carrier  arriving,  and  to  prod- 
ucts destined  for  exportation  to  the  terri- 
tories of  such  other  Party,  by  whatever  route 
and  by  whatever  type  of  carrier,  treatment 
no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  like 
products  of.  or  destined  for  exportation  to, 
any  third  country,  in  all  matters  relating  to: 
(a)  customs  duties,  as  well  as  any  other 
charges,  regulations  and  formalities  levied 
upon  or  in  connection  with  importation  and 
exportation;  and  (b)  Internal  taxation,  sale, 
distribution,  storage  and  use.  The  same  rule 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  International 
transfer  of  payments  for  imports  and  exports. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall  impose  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  the  importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  Party,  or  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  product  to  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  unless  the  importation  of  the 
like  product  of,  or  the  exportation  of  the  like 
product  to.  all  third  countries  is  similarly  re- 
stricted or  prohibited. 

3.  If  either  Party  Imposes  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  the  Importation  or  exportation 
of  any  product  in  which  the  other  Party  has 
an  important  interest: 

(a)  It  shall,  upon  request.  Inform  the 
other  Party  of  the  approximate  total  amount 
of  the  product,  by  quantity  or  value,  that 
may  be  Imported  or  expor^^^ed  during  a  spec- 
ified period,  and  of  any  change  in  such 
amount  or  period:  and 

(b)  If  it  makes  allotments  to  any  third 
country,  it  shall  afford  such  other  Party  a 
share   proportionate   to   the  amovint  of  the 


product,  by  quantity  or  value,  supplied  by  or 
to  It  during  a  previous  representative  period, 
due  consideration  being  given  to  any  special 
factors  affecting  the  trade  In  such  product. 

4.  Either  Party  may  Impose  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on  sanitary  or  other  custom- 
ary grounds  of  a  non-commercial  nature,  or 
In  the  Interest  of  preventing  deceptive  or 
unfair  practices,  provided  such  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  do  not  arbitrarily  discriminate 
against  the  commerce  of  the  other  Party. 

5.  Either  Party  may  adopt  measures  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  utilization  of  accumulated 
Inconvertible  currencies  or  to  deal  with  a 
stringency  of  foreign  exchange.  However, 
such  measures  shall  deviate  no  more  than 
necessary  from  a  policy  designed  to  promote 
the  maximum  development  of  non-discrimi- 
natory International  trade  and  to  expedite 
the  attainment  of  a  balance  of  payments 
position  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
such  measures. 

6.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  accorri 
special  advantages:  (a)  to  products  of  its 
national  fisheries;  (b)  to  adjacent  countries 
in  order  to  faclUtate  frontier  traffic;  or  (c) 
by  virtue  of  a  customs  union  or  a  free  trade 
area  of  which  either  Party  may  become  a 
member,  or  of  an  Interim  agreement  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  customs  union  or  frep 
trade  area  which  either  Party  may  enter  into. 
Each  Party,  moreover,  reserves  rights  and 
obligations  it  may  have  under  the  Genera; 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  special 
advantages  it  may  accord  pursuant  thereto 

ARTICLE    IX 

1.  In  the  administration  of  its  customs  reg- 
ulations and  procedures,  each  Party  shall: 
(a)  publish  all  requirements  of  general  ap- 
plication affecting  Importation  and  exporta- 
tion; (b)  apply  such  requirements  In  a  unl 
form,  impartial  and  reasonable  manner;  (c) 
refrain,  as  a  general  practice,  from  enforcing 
new  or  more  burdensome  requirements  until 
after  public  notice  thereof;  and  (d)  allow 
appeals  to  be  taken  from  rulings  of  the  cus- 
toms authorities.  Moreover,  the  customs  au- 
thorities of  each  Party  shall  not  impose 
greater  than  nominal  penalties  for  Infrac- 
tions resulting  from  clerical  errors  or  from 
mistakes  made  In  good  faith  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  customs  authorities. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party- 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  nationals  and  companies 
of  the  other  Party,  or  of  any  third  countrj-. 
with  resi>ect  to  all  matters  relating  to  im- 
portation and  exportation. 

3.  Neither  Party  shall  impose  any  measure 
of  a  discriminatory  nature  that  hinders  or 
prevents  the  imjjorter  or  exporter  of  products 
of  either  Party  from  obtaining  marine  In- 
surance on  such  products  In  companies  of 
the  other  Party. 

ARTICLE   X 

1.  Between  the  territories  of  the  two 
Parties  there  shall  be  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

2.  Vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  Party. 
and  carrying  the  papers  required  by  its  law 
In  proof  of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  vessels  of  that  Party  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  within  the  ports,  places  and  waters 
of  the  other  Party. 

3.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  have  liberty, 
on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of  the  other 
Party  and  with  vessels  of  any  third  country, 
to  come  with  their  cargoes  to  all  ports,  places 
and  waters  of  such  other  Party  open  to 
foreign  commerce  and  navigation.  Such  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  shall  in  all  respects  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  and  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  treatment  within  the  ports, 
places  and  waters  of  such  other  Party,  but 
each  Party  may  reserve  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  to  Its  own  vessels  with  respect  to 
the  coasting  trade.  Inland  navigation  and 
national  fisheries. 

4.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  be  accorded 
nation.-^l  treatment  and  most-favored-nation 
treatment  by  the  other  Party  with  respect  to 
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the  right  to  carry  all  products  that  may  be 
carried  by  vessel  to  or  from  the  territories 
of  such  other  Party,  and  such  products  shall 
be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  like  products  carried  in  vessels 
of  such  other  Party,  with  respect  to:  (a) 
duties  and  charges  of  all  kinds;  (b)  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs;  and  (c)  boun- 
ties, drawbacks  and  other  privileges  of  this 
nature. 

5.  Vessels  of  either  Party  that  are  In  dis- 
tress shall  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  In 
the  nearest  port  or  haven  of  the  other  Party, 
and  shall  receive  friendly  treatment  and  as- 
sistance. 

6.  The  term  "vessels",  as  used  herein, 
means  all  types  of  vessels,  whether  privately 
or  publicly  owned  or  operated,  but  this  term 
does  not,  except  with  reference  to  paragraphs 
2  and  5  of  the  present  Article,  include  fishing 
vessels  or  vessels  of  war. 

ARTICLE    XI 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  (a)  that  enter- 
prises owned  or  controlled  by  Its  Govern- 
ment, and  monopolies  or  agencies  granted 
exclusive  or  special  privileges  within  its  ter- 
ritories, shall  make  their  purchases  and  sales 
Involving  either  imports  or  exports  affect- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  other  Party  solely 
in  accordance  with  commercial  considera- 
tions, including  price,  quality,  availability, 
marketability,  transportation  and  other 
conditions  of  purchase  or  sale;  and  (b)  that 
nationals,  companies  and  commerce  of  such 
other  Party  shall  be  afforded  adequate  op- 
portunity, in  accordance  with  customary 
business  practice,  to  compete  for  participa- 
tion In  such  purchases  and  sales. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  nationals, 
companies  and  commerce  of  the  other  Party 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  as  compared 
with  that  accorded  to  nationals,  companies 
and  commerce  of  any  third  country,  with 
respect  to:  (a)  the  governmental  purchase 
of  supplies;  (b)  the  awarding  of  concessions 
and  other  government  contracts;  and  (c) 
the  sale  of  any  service  by  the  Government 
or  by  any  monopoly  or  agency  granted  ex- 
clusive or  special  privileges. 

ARTICLE  xn 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  preclude 
the  application   of    measures: 

(a)  regulating  the  Importation  or  expor- 
tation of  gold  or  silver; 

(b)  relating  to  fissionable  materials,  their 
radio-active  by-products,  or  the  sources 
thereof; 

(c)  regulating  the  production  of  or  traffic 
In  arms,  ammunition  and  Implements  of 
war,  or  traffic  In  other  materials  carried 
on  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  purpKJse  of 
supplying  a  military  establishment; 

(d)  regulating,  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
basis,  military  requisition  of  supplies  and 
Implements  of  war  In  time  of  emergency 
or  in  time  of  war; 

(e)  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
either  Party  for  the  maintenance  or  restora- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security,  or 
necessary  to  protect  Its  essential  security 
Interests;  or 

(f)  denying  to  any  company  In  the  own- 
ership or  direction  of  which  nationals  of  any 
third  country  or  countries  have  directly  or 
indirectly  the  controlling  Interest,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  Treaty,  except  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  Juridical  status  and 
with  respect  to  access  to  courts  of  Justice 
and  to  administrative  tribunals  and  agen- 
cies. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  does  not  accord  any 
right  to  engage  In  political  activities. 

3.  The  most-favored-nation  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  goods  shaU  not  extend  to  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Its  territories  and  possessions.  Irrespective  of 
any  future  change  In  their  political  status,  to 
one  another,  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  the 
Republic  of   the   Philippines,   to   the   Trust 


Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands   or  to   the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  as 
regards  the  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
do  not  apply  to — 

(a)  favors  now  granted  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  to  neighboring  States 
with  regard  to  navigation  on  or  use  of 
boundary  waterways  not  navigable  from  the 
sea;  or 

(b)  favors  now  granted  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  granted  in  virtue  of  national 
legislation  on  the  promotion  of  industrial  in- 
vestment. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  Each  Party  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to.  and  shall  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for  consultation  regarding,  such 
representations  as  the  other  Party  may  make 
with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  Parties  as  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
diplomacy  or  other  pacific  means,  shall  be 
submitted,  at  the  request  of  either  Party, 
to  a  panel  of  arbitrators  for  settlement  in 
accordance  with  applicable  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  one  selected  by  each 
Party  and  the  third  chosen  by  the  members 
selected  by  the  Parties.  In  the  event  the  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  Parties  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  third  member  within  one 
month,  the  third  member  shall  be  one  who 
is  designated  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  either 
Party. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington,  D.C.  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force 
one  month  after  the  date  of  exchange  of  rati- 
fications. Thereupon  it  shall  replace  and  ter- 
minate the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Oonrunerce 
and  Navigation  signed  at  Bangkok  on  No- 
vember 13,   1937. 

3.  The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years  and  shall  continue  in  force 
thereafter  until  terminated  as  pn-ovlded 
herein. 

4.  Either  Party  may,  by  giving  one  year's 
written  notice  to  the  other  Party,  terminate 
the  present  Treaty  at  the  end  of  the  initial 
ten-year  p>eriod  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respjective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty  and 
have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate.  In  the  English  and  Thai 
languages,  both  equally  authentic,  at  Bang- 
kok, this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  in  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  sixth 
year  of  the  Christian  Era,  corresponding  to 
the  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninth 
year  of  the  Buddhist  &a. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
[SEAL]  Graham  Martin. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand: 
[SEAL]  Th.  Khoman. 

Bangkok,  May  29,  1966. 
No.  896. 

His  Excellency  Thanat  Khoman, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 

Excellency:  With  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  between 
the  Government  of  Thailand  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  signed 
this  day,  I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  the 
understanding  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the 
Interpretation  of  Article  VII,  paragraph  1.  of 
the  above-mentioned  Treaty  as  follows: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  Thailand  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  language 
of  Article  VII.  paragraph  1(a)  does  not 
preclude  the  application  by  either  Party  of 
restrictions  on  the  making  of  payments,  re- 
mittances, and  other^ransfers  of  funds  to  or 
from  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  to 


the  exi-?nt  necessary  to  assure  the  financial 
stability  and  economic  development  of  the 
country 

.'Vccept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
cf  my  highest  consideration 

Grah\m  Martin. 

NcOfiC    17C17. 

MiNisiRY  OF  Foreign  Affairs. 
Saraiirom  Palace.  29th  May.  B.E.  2509. 
His  Excellency  Monsieur  Grah.'^m  Martin. 
Avibai^sador  S.rtracrdtnari/  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary   of    the    Un-tcd    States    of    America, 
Bangkok. 

Excellency:  With  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  between 
tlie  Government  of  Thailand  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
signed  this  day.  I  have  the  honour  to  con- 
firm the  understanding  arrived  at  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  Article  VII.  para- 
graph 1.  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
C'f  Thailand  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  language 
of  Article  VII.  paragraph  1(a)  does  not  pre- 
clude the  application  by  either  Party  of  re- 
strictions on  the  making  of  payments,  re- 
mittances, and  other  transfers  of  funds  to 
or  from  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  financial 
stability  and  economic  development  of  the 
country. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  liighest  consideration. 

Th.  Khoman. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bangkok.  May  29,  1966. 
No.  897. 

His  Excellency  Thanat  Khoman, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 

Excellency:  With  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  between 
the  Government  of  Thailand  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  signed 
this  day,  I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  the 
understanding  arrived  at  In  regard  to  the 
Interpretation  of  Article  VII,  paragraph  2. 
of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty  concerning 
multiple  rates  of  exchange  as  follows: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Government 
of  Thailand  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  in  the  event 
of  more  than  one  rate  of  exchange  being  In 
force,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  rate  approved 
by  the  International  Monetary  F\ind,  the 
rate  applicable  to  withdrawals  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  rate  effective  on  the 
day  the  transfer  Is  made.  If,  however,  after 
having  taken  Into  consideration  all  relevant 
factors  and  circumstances,  a  Party  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  effective  rate  is  Just  and 
reasonable,  the  applicable  rate  of  exchange 
shall  be  determined  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Parties. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Graham  Martin. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Saranrom  Palace,  29th  May,  B.E.  2509. 
No.  0603/1F818. 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  Graham  Martin. 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the   United  States  of  America, 
Bangkok. 
Excellency:   With  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  between 
the  Government  of  Thailand  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  signed 
this  day.  I  have  the  honour  to  confirm  the 
understanding   arrived    at   In   regard    to   the 
interpretation   of  Article   VII,   paragraph   2, 
of   the   above-mentioned   Treaty   concerning 
multiple  rates  of  exchange  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  in  the 
event  of  more   than   one   rate   of   exchange 
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being  In  force,  and  In  the  absence  of  a  rate 
approved  by  the  International  Monetary 
F^lnd.  the  rate  applicable  to  withdrawals 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  rate  effec- 
tive on  the  day  the  transfer  Is  made.  If.  how- 
ever, after  having  taken  Into  consideration 
all  relevant  factors  and  circumstances,  a 
Party  Is  not  satisfied  that  the  effective  rate 
Is  Just  and  reasonable,  the  applicable  rate  of 
exchange  shall  be  determined  after  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  Parties. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Th.  Khoman, 
Minuter  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

No.  898.  Bangkok.  May  29,  19G6. 

His  Excellency  Thanat  Khoman, 
Minuter  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Bangkok. 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
signed  this  day  and  to  Articles  14  and  15  of 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  signed  at  Bangltok  on  November 
13,  1937,  and  to  propose  that  our  two  Gov- 
ernments agree  as  follows: 

1.  Each  of  the  Parties  may  appoint  Consuls 
General,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls  and  other 
ConstUar  Offlcers  or  Agents  to  reside  In  the 
towns  and  ports  of  the  territories  of  the 
other  where  similar  ofDcers  of  any  other 
Power  are  permitted  to  reside. 

3.  Such  Consular  Officers  and  Agents,  how- 
ever, shall  not  enter  upon  their  functions 
until  they  shall  have  been  approved  and 
admitted  by  the  Government  to  which  they 
are  sent. 

3.  They  shall  be  entitled  on  condition  of 
reciprocity  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
enjoy  all  the  honours,  privileges,  exemptions 
and  Immunities  of  every  kind  which  are.  or 
may  be,  accorded  to  Consular  Offlcers  of  the 
DU>8t  favoured  nation. 

4.  The  Government  of  each  Party  shall 
have  the  right  to  acquire  and  own  land  and 
buildings  required  for  diplomatic  or  consular 
premises  in  the  territories  of  the  other  Party 
and  also  to  erect  buildings  In  such  territories 
tar  the  purposes  stated,  subject  to  local 
building  regulations. 

5.  Lands  and  buildings  situated  In  the  ter- 
ritories of  either  Party  of  which  the  other 
Party  is  the  rightful  owner  and  which  are 
used  exclusively  for  governmental  purposes 
by  that  owner  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion of  every  kind.  National.  State.  Provin- 
cial and  Municipal,  other  than  assessments 
levied  for  services  or  local  public  improve- 
ments by  which  the  premises  are  benefited. 

6.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of 
either  Party  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
without  having  in  the  locality  of  his  decease 
any  known  heirs  or  testamentary  executors 
by  him  appointed,  the  competent  local 
authorities  shall  at  once  Inform  the  nearest 
Consular  Officer  of  the  State  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  national  of  the  fact  of  his 
death,  in  order  that  necessary  information 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  parties  Interested. 

7.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of 
either  of  the  Parties  without  will  or  testa- 
ment, in  the  territory  of  the  other  Party,  the 
Consular  Officer  of  the  State  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  national  and  within  whose 
district  the  deceased  made  his  home  at  the 
time  of  death,  shall,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  permit  and  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  administrate*  and  until  letters 
of  administration  have  been  granted,  be 
deemed  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty left  by  the  decedent  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  same.  Such  Consular 
Officer  shall  have  the  right  to  be  appointed 
as  administrator  within  the  discretion  of  a 
tribunal  or  other  agency  controlling  the  ad- 
ministration of  estates  provided  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  the  estate  is  administered 
so  permit. 

8.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of 
either  of  the  Parties  without  will  or  testa- 
ment and  without  any  known  heirs  resident 


in  the  country  of  his  decease,  the  Consular 
Officer  of  the  country  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  national  shall  be  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  provided 
the  regulations  of  his  own  Government  per- 
mit such  appointment  and  provided  such 
appointment  is  not  in  conflict  with  local  law 
and  the  tribunal  having  Jurisdiction  has  no 
special  reasons  for  appointing  someone  else. 
9.  Whenever  a  Consular  Officer  accepts  the 
office  of  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  countryman,  he  subjects  himself 
as  such  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  or 
other  agency  making  the  appointment  for 
all  necessary  purposes  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  national  of  the  country  where  he  was 
appointed. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall 
terminate,  except  for  numbered  paragraphs 
4  and  5,  on  entry  into  force,  with  respect  to 
the  two  Parties,  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
on  Consular  Relations  Insofar  as  such  pro- 
visions are  covered  by  It.  Either  Party  may 
terminate  this  agreement  by  giving  to  the 
other  Party  one  year's  written  notice  of 
termination. 

If  the  foregoing  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  Thailand,  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  that  this  note  and  Your 
Excellency's  note  agreeing  thereto  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments which,  after  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions thereof,  shall  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  upon  which  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  signed  this  day  enters 
into  force. 

It  is  understood  that.  If  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Consular  Relations  enters  Into 
force  with  respect  to  our  two  Governments 
before  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  neree- 
ment.  only  numbered  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
the  present  agreement,  and  such  other  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement  as  are  not  covered  by 
that  Convention,  shall  enter  Into  force. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

GsAKAM  Martin. 

No.  0603   17819. 

Ministry  or  Foreign  Affairs, 
Saranrom  Palace.  29th  May,  B.E.  2509. 
His  Excellency  Monsieur  Graham  Martin, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the    United   States  of  America, 
Bangkok. 
Excellency:    I    have    the    honour    to    ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's 
Note  No.  898  of  today's  date,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  signed  this 
day  and  to  Articles  14  and  15  of  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
signed  at  Bangkok  on  November  13,  1937, 
and  to  propose  that  our  two  Governments 
agree  as  follows: 

"1.  Each  of  the  Parties  may  appoint  Con- 
suls General,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls  and  other 
Consular  Offlcers  or  Agents  to  reside  In  the 
towns  and  ports  of  the  territories  of  the  other 
where  similar  offlcers  of  any  other  Power  are 
permitted  to  reside. 

"2.  Such  Consular  Offlcers  and  Agents, 
however,  shall  not  enter  upon  their  functions 
until  they  shall  have  been  approved  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  Government  to  which  they  are 
sent. 

"3.  They  shall  be  entitled  on  condition  of 
reciprocity  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
enjoy  all  the  honours,  privileges,  exemptions 
and  Immunities  of  every  kind  which  are.  or 
may  be.  accorded  to  Consular  Officers  of  the 
most  favoured  nation. 

"4.  The  Government  of  each  Party  shall 
have  the  right  to  acquire  and  own  land  and 
buildings  required  for  diplomatic  or  consular 
premises  In  the  territories  of  the  other  Party 
and  also  to  erect  buildings  In  such  territories 
for  the  purposes  stated,  subject  to  local 
building  regulations. 
"5.  Lands   and   buildings   situated  In  the 


territories  of  either  Party  of  which  the  other 
Party  Is  the  rightful  owner  and  which  are 
used  exclusively  for  governmental  purposes 
by  that  owner  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
of  every  kind.  National,  State,  Provincial  and 
Municipal,  other  than  assessments  levied  for 
services  or  local  public  improvements  by 
which  the  premises  are  benefitted. 

"6.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of 
either  Party  In  the  territory  of  the  other 
without  having  In  the  locality  of  his  decease 
any  known  heirs  or  testamentary  executors 
by  him  appointed,  the  competent  local  au- 
thorities shall  at  once  Inform  the  nearest 
Consular  Officer  of  the  State  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  national  of  the  fact  of  his 
death.  In  order  that  necessary  Information 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  parties  Interested, 
"7.  In  case  of  death  of  a  national  of  either 
of  the  Parties  without  will  or  testament,  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  Party,  the  Consular 
Officer  of  the  State  of  which  the  deceased  was 
a  national  and  within  whose  district  the  de- 
ceased made  his  home  at  the  time  of  death, 
shall,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country  permit 
and  pending  the  appointment  of  an  adminis- 
trator and  until  letters  of  administration 
have  been  granted,  be  deemed  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  the  property  left  by  the  dece- 
dent for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  same.  Such  Consular  Officer  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  appointed  as  administrator 
within  the  discretion  of  a  tribunal  or  other 
agency  controlling  the  administration  of 
estates  provided  the  laws  of  the  place  whers 
the  estate  Is  administered  so  permit. 

"8.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  national  of 
either  of  the  Parties  without  will  or  testa- 
ment and  without  any  known  heirs  resident 
In  the  country  of  his  decease,  the  Consular 
Officer  of  the  country  of  which  the  deceased 
was  a  national  shall  be  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  provided 
the  regulations  of  his  own  Government  per- 
mit such  appointment  and  provided  such 
appointment  is  not  in  conflict  with  local  law 
and  the  tribunal  having  Jurisdiction  has  no 
special  reasons  for  appointing  someone  else. 
"9.  Whenever  a  Consular  Officer  accepts 
the  office  of  administrator  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  countryman,  he  subjects  himself  as 
such  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  or 
other  agency  making  the  appointment  for  all 
necessary  purposes  to  the  same  extent  as  a 
national  the  country  where  he  was  appointed. 
"The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall 
terminate,  except  for  numbered  paragraphs 
4  and  5,  on  entry  into  force,  with  respect  to 
the  two  Parties,  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  Insofar  as  such  provisions 
are  covered  by  it.  Either  Party  may  terminate 
this  agreement  by  giving  to  the  other  Party 
one  year's  written  notice  of  termination. 

"If  the  foregoing  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government  of  Thtdland,  I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  that  this  note  and  Your 
Excellency's  note  agreeing  thereto  shall  con- 
stitute an  agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments which,  after  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions thereof,  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  upon  which  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  signed  this  day  enters 
Into  force.  It  Is  understood  that,  if  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  enters  Into 
force  with  respect  to  our  two  Governments 
before  entry  Into  force  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, only  numbered  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
the  present  agreement,  and  such  other  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement  as  are  not  covered 
by  that  Convention,  shall  enter  into  force." 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that 
the  foregoing  understanding  Is  acceptable  to 
the  Royal  Thai  Government  and  that  the 
present  Note  and  Your  Excellency's  Note  un- 
der reply  constitute  an  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Royal  Thai  Gov- 
ernments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Th.  Khoman, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
commercial  treaty  with  Thailand  came 
out  of  the  committee  unanimously,  and  it 
has  for  its  background  and  purpose  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  will  require 
Senate  advice  and  consent  and  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  treaty  is  the  21st  in  a  series  of 
commercial  treaties  which  have  been 
negotiated  since  1946.  It  contains  the 
usual  provisions  found  in  other  com- 
mercial treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  For  example,  with  re- 
spect to  nationals  of  each  coimtry,  it 
deals  with  such  matters  as  entry  and 
sojourn,  personal  freedoms,  access  to 
courts,  just  compensation  in  the  event 
of  expropriation,  rights  with  respect  to 
carrying  on  business  activities,  property 
rights,  taxation,  exchange  controls, 
treatment  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
treatment  of  shipping. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  dealing  with  background  and 
purpose  and  other  related  matters,  in- 
cluding the  committee  action  and  recom- 
mendation, be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  of  the  two  exchanges  of  notes  requir- 
ing Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
contains  provisions  dealing  with  rights  and 
privileges  of  consular  offlcers.  These  are 
Identical  with  the  provisions  on  the  same 
subjects  contained  In  the  1938  treaty.  The 
other  exchange  of  notes  sets  forth  an  under- 
standing regarding  the  Interpretation  of 
article  VII,  paragraph  2,  which  governs  with- 
drawals of  currency  In  the  event  more 
than  one  rate  of  exchange  Is  In  force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to  and 
Including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  together  with  two 
exchanges  of  notes  relating  thereto,  signed 
at  Bangkok  on  May  29,  1966,  (Executive  P, 
89th  Congress,  second  session). 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader — that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  treaty  take  place 
at  2  p.m.  on  Monday,  September  11, 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive 
P  (89th  Congress,  second  session).  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  with  Thai- 
land, at  2:00  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1967. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  at  that  time  on  this 
treaty. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
treaty,  when  the  vote  occurs  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday,  September  11,  1967. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BROOKE  AND  SENATOR 
FANNIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  tomorrow  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Brooke]  be  recognized  for 
up  to  30  minutes. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  be  recognized  for  up  to  20  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin]  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  SHOULD  TURN  ITS  AT- 
TENTION TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  several  of  my  colleagues,  led  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  majority  leader,  spoke  out 
urging  the  United  States  to  press  for 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil  con- 
sideration of  the  Vietnamese  question. 
I  join  in  this  view  and  lend  my  voice 
to  that  end. 

In  view  of  the  ever-mounting  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  lives  of  American  youth  and  the 
ever-rising  danger  of  escalation  which 
recently  climaxed  with  bomb  attacks 


near  the  Chinese  border,  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  propitious  time  for  the  United 
States  to  press  for  action  before  the 
United  Nations. 

A  resolution  on  Vietnam  was  placed 
on  the  Security  Council  agenda  in  early 
1966  at  the  instance  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, but  there  was  no  substantive  dis- 
cussion, due  largely  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France.  But  since 
then  many  months  of  wearing  and  costly 
conflict  have  gone  by  with  little  or  no 
prospect  that  the  many  Initiatives  the 
President  has  taken  for  peace  will  bear 
fruit. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  on  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  know  that  the  Security  CouncU  pro- 
vides the  machinery  for  a  proper  Inter- 
national approach  to  the  Vietnamese 
problem. 

The  Council  was  given  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  It  is  structured  to  re- 
flect the  political  realities  of  the  inter- 
national community  and  has  frequently, 
during  its  more  than  two  decades  of  ex- 
istence, proven  its  capability  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  solution  of  difiBcult  and  com- 
plex issues.  Many  times  the  ventilation 
of  vexing  problems  in  the  give  and  take 
of  this  forum  under  the  gaze  of  the  world 
community  has  provided  the  impetus 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

One  of  the  recurring  obstacles  to  peace 
negotiations  over  Vietnam  has  been  that 
not  all  the  contending  parties  are  even 
states.  Yet  assurances  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
room  would  be  made  at  the  negotiating 
table  for  those  parties  it  does  not  legally 
recognize.  Applicable  precedents  exist  in 
the  United  Nations  for  participation  or 
attendance  by  organizations  which  are 
not  states. 

Even  should  invitations  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  parties  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  should  delay  no  longer  to  under- 
take immediately  attempts  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

On  September  3,  South  Vietnam  will 
hold  an  election  that  will  provide  a  new 
Government  in  Saigon.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  Government  will  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  act  and  speak  on  behalf  of 
South  Vietnam  in  international  negotia- 
tions. But  most  important,  this  will  be 
a  propitious  moment  for  the  United 
States  to  press  the  Security  Council  to 
discuss  the  U.S.  resolution — or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  appropriate  resolu- 
tion— that  aims  at  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Vietnam. 

I  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  to 
reaffirm  the  faith  of  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  and  to  move  at  once 
for  the  Security  Council  to  open  a  full 
and  healthy  discussion  of  the  Vietnamese 
question. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President  is 
seriously  contemplating  such  a  step.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  let  him  know  that 
he  has  our  encouragement  and  support 
for  the  effort  I  hope  he  will  take  to  mo- 
bilize the  influence  of  the  International 
community  for  a  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
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commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  the  remarks 
he  Just  made  about  the  relationslilp  of 
the  sltxiation  in  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations  Seciirlty  Coimcil. 

He— as  some  10  other  Senators  who 
have  already  spoken  today — is  a  former 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. I  believe  that  our  statements 
should  have  some  effect  in  indicating 
how  those  of  us  who  comprise,  after  a 
fashion,  an  alumni  association  of  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  U.N.,  feel  about  this 
matter  and  feel,  also,  that  the  U.N., 
which  has  dodged  this  matter  ever  since 
the  beginning,  should  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities insofar  as  Vietnam  Is  con- 
cerned. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  also  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  th«  sum  of 
$3,000  to  carry  out  the  purpoBes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  strike  and  furnish  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such  medal 
In  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  considered 
as  national  medals  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  368). 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  siicli  medals  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  at  not  less  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  and  security  satisfactory 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 


ISSUANCE  OP  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  THE 
WIDOW  OP  WALT  DISNEY  AND 
BRONZE  MEDALS  TO  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  minority  lead- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  525,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 93.  I  do  this  so  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  93 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the 
Issuance  of  bronze  medals  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arte  In  recognition  of  the 
dUtlngulahed  public  service  and  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banldng  and 
Currency,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"$2,500"  and  insert  "$3,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
ReTpresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to 
present  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  a 
gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  Walt 
Disney  Productions  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  to  the  President.  There  Is  hereby 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion today,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  the  Disney  reso- 
lution— though  not  necessarily  in  this 
order,  but  practically  so — the  Senate  will 
then  move  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  519,  S.  1035,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  then  Calen- 
dar No.  498,  S.  2171,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950, 
also  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary ;  the  nomination  on  the  calen- 
dar; the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill ;  as  well  as  any  unobjected  to  bills 
which  will  come  out  of  committees  in  the 
meantime. 

That  is  about  the  best  I  can  say  at  this 
moment,  except  that  at  2  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, September  11,  1967,  the  day  we  re- 
turn from  our  brief  recess,  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations  with  Thailand. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Tuesday  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10738,  defense 
appropriations,  will  be  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration  and  possibly  a  vote. 
During  that  week  it  is  also  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1985,  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act;  S.  510, 
corporate  equity  ownership  to  securities; 
HM.  12257,  vocational  rehabilitation; 
and  possibly,  the  omnibus  housing  bill, 
and  military  construction  authorization. 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  WORLD  CHAMPION- 
SHIP WON  BY  JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  al- 
ready extended  by  many  other  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Little  League  team  repre- 
senting West  Tokyo,  Japan.  This  Little 
League  team  can  truly  be  acclaimed  the 
world  champion,  since  the  competition 
is  genuinely  worldwide.  The  team  from 
West  Tokyo  won  the  championship  this 
past  weekend  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

This  group  of  outstanding  youngsters, 
which  traveled  6,000  or  7,000  miles  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Little  League  World  Se- 
ries, demonstrated  the  sportsmanship, 
ability,  and  stamina  to  earn  the  title  of 
"world  champions."  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  congratulate  this  group  of  out- 


standing yoimg  athletes  on  behalf  of  all 
American  baseball  fans  for  their  success. 
They  have  joined  two  teams  from  Mexico 
which  in  previous  years  also  have  won 
the  world  championship. 

It  is  games  like  this  which  I  think 
bring  about  a  better  feeling  among  peo- 
ple and  better  relationships  among 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  this  matter  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  August  27,  1967,  and  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  August  26,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Aug.    28, 
1967] 

Jap.\nese  Nine  Wins  LmxE  LEACtTE  Title 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  August  26. — Japan  won 
the  Little  League  World  Series  for  the  first 
time  in  the  21-year  history  of  the  annual 
classic  with  a  4-1  victory  today  over  North 
Roseland  of  Chicago. 

Masahiro  Mlyahara,  a  104-pound  right- 
hander who  had  pitched  a  one-hit  shutout 
In  the  first  game  of  the  series,  won  his  sec- 
ond game.  He  allowed  only  three  hits  and  an 
unearned  run. 

Miyahara  retired  the  first  13  Chicago  bat- 
ters before  Richard  O'Leary  singled  to  center 
in  the  fifth. 

The  team  from  West  Tokyo  scored  its  first 
run  In  the  third  oflf  Chicago's  Bob  Stratta, 
who  had  pitched  the  eighth  no-hlt,  no-run 
game  In  Series  history  Wednesday. 

Kenlchl  Tsuchlya,  an  87-pound  outfielder, 
slammed  a  home  run  over  the  left  field  fence 
for  the  winners. 

The  Japanese  wrapped  up  the  game  In  the 
fifth  as  they  scored  three  runs  on  two  hits, 
a  walk  and  an  error. 

North  Roeeland  scored  Its  run  In  the  fifth 
when  O'Leary  singled  and  took  second  as 
Kevin  Marlch  got  a  hit  to  left.  With  two  out, 
Masahiro  PuJlta  made  an  error  at  shortstop 
on  a  difficult  play  and  O'Leary  scored. 

The  Japanese  were  only  the  third  foreign 
team  to  win  the  Little  League  title.  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  won  It  In  1957  and  1958. 

Newton-Edgmont,  Pa.,  took  third  place 
by  beating  Linares,  Mexico,  2-1,  in  a  rain- 
shortened  four-Inning  game.  Dan  Kelly  hit 
a  two-run  homer  for  the  winners. 

West   Tokyo.. 0  0  1     0  3  0—4 

Chicago 0  0  0     0  1  0—1 

Batteries — Mlyahara  and  Takashl;  Stratta 
and  Marlch. 
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[n-om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Aug.  27.  1967] 

Japan  Wins  Little  LEAOtrE  World  Tttle 

WiLHAMSPOBT,  Pa. — Japan  won  the  Little 
League  World  Series  for  the  first  time  In  the 
21 -year  history  of  the  annual  classic  for 
small  fry  with  a  4-1  victory  Saturday  over 
North  Roseland  of  Chicago. 

Masahiro  Mlyahara,  a  104-pound  right- 
hander who  pitched  a  one-hit  shutout  In  the 
first  game  of  the  series,  won  his  second  game, 
allowing  only  three  hits  and  an  unearned 
run. 

He  retired  the  first  13  Chicago  batters  be- 
fore Richard  O'Leary  singled  to  center  in 
the  fifth. 

The  team  from  West  Tokyo  scored  Its  first 
run  m  the  third  oflf  Chicago's  Bob  StratU, 
who  pitched  the  eighth  no-hlt,  no-run  game 
in  Series'  history  here  Wednesday. 

Kenlchl  Esuchlya,  an  87-pound  outfielder, 
slammed  a  home  run  over  the  left  field  fence 
for  the  winners. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  29,  1967,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


FAA  Mast  Act  To  End  Threat  of  Midair 
Collifions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
line crash  on  July  19,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  82  persons,  including  John  T. 
McNaughton,  the  newly  designated  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  is  a  sad  reminder  to 
all  of  us  of  the  constant  threat  of  midair 
collisions  and  the  problem  of  air  safety 
in  general. 

With  the  steady  increase  of  air  traflBc, 
the  threat  of  midair  catastrophes  looms 
increasingly  over  us.  Last  year  alone  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  reported  close 
to  500  near  collisions  in  the  air.  We  may 
assume  that  the  number  of  near  colli- 
sions was  really  much  higher  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  many  pilots  to  report  situ- 
ations for  which  they  might  have  been 
held  responsible.  Also  last  year,  there 
were  a  total  of  25  midair  collisions.  Thus 
far  in  1967  there  have  been  14,  three  in- 
volving commercial  carriers. 

On  the  ground  It  Is  evident  that  air- 
port congestion  has  reached  crisis  level. 
For  Instance,  more  than  300,000  takeoffs 
and  landings  occur  every  year  at  Na- 
tional Airport  near  Washington.  This 
means  that  an  average  of  876  airplanes 
enter  or  leave  the  airport  every  day, 
which  averages  out  at  one  every  minute 
and  one-half,  24  hours  a  day. 

The  situation  in  my  home  county  of 
Queens,  in  New  York  City,  Is  not  much 
better.  John  P.  Kennedy  International 
and  La  Guardia  Airports,  both  in  Queens, 
handle  a  heavy  volume  of  international, 
transcontinental.  Intermediate,  and  local 
commercial  air  traflSc,  {is  well  as  consid- 
erable general  aviation  and  military 
traflac. 

Low-flying  aircraft  in  this  residential 
area  create  the  constant  nuisance  of 
ear-shattering  noise  for  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  on  the  ground. 
There  is  a  persistent  threat  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  residents  and  passengers. 
The  midair  collision  of  two  commercial 
airplanes  over  Brooklyn  in  December 
1960,  in  which  134  people  died,  128  pas- 
sengers and  six  people  on  the  ground, 
was  a  tragic  fulfillment  of  that  threat. 

Over  the  years  the  FAA  has  done  an 
outstajidlng  job  in  furthering  air  safety, 
but  it  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
that  we  must  review  and  redouble  our 
commitment  to  safety  In  the  skies  and 
on  the  ground.  We  must  do  this  at  once, 
before  the  threat  of  disaster  becomes  a 
routine  of  tragedy. 
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I  urge  the  FAA  carefully  to  analyze 
approach  patterns  for  our  great  metro- 
politan airports  and  to  suggest  alter- 
nates. I  ask  that  ways  of  reducing  air 
terminal  congestion  be  found,  and  that 
the  FAA  pursue  the  speedy  development 
and  Installation  of  anticollision  devices 
on  all  aircraft,  commercial  and  private. 

I  also  urge  the  immediate  installation 
of  radar  and  control  towers  at  airports 
now  without  such  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increased  air  safety  must 
not  wait  any  longer.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  must  pursue  this 
goal  assiduously.  We  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  effort  to  assure  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  citizens. 


Meat    Inspection    Standards    Must    Be 
Strengthened  in  the  Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence developed  during  recent  hearings 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
H.R.  12144,  to  expand  Federal  meat  in- 
spection standards,  emphasizes  the  ur- 
gency for  stringent  new  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  lower  Income  families,  against  the 
sale  and  use  of  contaminated  meat  for 
human  consumption. 

While  it  appears,  from  the  informa- 
tion available,  that  the  committee's  pro- 
posal does  represent  some  strengthening 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  author- 
ity to  control  processed  meat  producers, 
it  also  appears  that  the  proposal  leaves 
practically  imtouched  the  commercial 
animal  slaughtering  houses  which  sell 
meat  within  State  borders. 

It  is  authoritatively  revealed  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  coimtry's  com- 
mercially processed  meat  producers  and 
some  15  percent  of  the  commercially 
slaughtered  animals — 19  million  head  a 
year — are  not  now  covered  by  Federal 
inspection  standards  because  they  travel 
only  in  intrastate  commerce.  It  is  signif- 
icant to  note  that  only  25  of  our  50 
States  presently  require  State  meat  in- 
spection and  Agriculture  experts  have 
testified  that  virtually  none  of  the  State 
regulations  match  the  Federal  stand- 
ards of  meat  Inspection  to  insure  that 
the  animals  are  not  dead,  dying  or  de- 
cayed before  they  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  no  legislator  has 
any  desire  to  interfere  with,  or  unduly 
Intrude  upon,  the  fair  and  legitimate 


service  operations  of  any  segment  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  we,  nevertheless, 
do  have  the  obligation  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  oiu-  citi- 
zens, and  very  especially  the  poorer  citi- 
zens and  families,  against  the  poisonous 
selfishness  of  the  imscrupulous  few. 

From  all  the  authoritative  informa- 
tion and  testimony  available,  it  quite 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  very  serious 
public  interest,  the  great  majority  of 
slaughterhouses  must  be  subjected  to 
Federal  inspection  standards  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  their  most 
conscientious  legislative  attention  upon 
this  problem  and  its  urgency  when  the 
subject  comes  before  the  House  in  the 
near  future. 


The  Courageoas  Customs  Bnreaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  century  the  twin  ports  of  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles,  in  southern  California, 
have  not  had  a  customshouse.  During 
these  years  these  two  ports  have  grown 
to  be  amongst  the  highest  density  sea- 
borne traffic  centers  of  the  entire  globe. 

Rightly  and  properly  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Customs  decided  It  was  time  to  put 
its  customshouse  there,  instead  of  in 
congested  downtown  Los  Angeles  many 
miles  away.  It  had  a  beautiful  building 
constructed  and  was  ready  to  move  In 
this  month.  But  it  was  beleaguered  by 
a  provincial  group  of  Los  Angeles  down- 
towners who  did  not  want  the  move  to 
be  made.  This  group  enlisted  the  aid  of 
several  Congressmen.  Together  they 
badgered  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
and  his  aids  unmercifully.  When  all  else 
failed  the  downtown  group  went  to  court 
seeking  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
move.  They  properly  got  thrown  out  of 
court  as  they  should  have  been.  Un- 
doubtedly the  judge,  as  have  other  fair 
minded  peop.e,  concluded  that  a  customs 
house  belongs  at  a  port,  not  many  miles 
inland  jUst  because  some  selfish  interests 
demand  U. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Customs  deserves 
great  credit  for  standing  up  against  this 
pressure  and  political  heat  and  sticking 
to  its  decision  to  do  the  logical  and  sane 
thing — namely,  to  move  to  the  new 
multi-million-dollar  customshouse  at  the 
harbor.  Powerful  forces  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Customs,  but  the  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  there  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  them.  This  does  great 
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credit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
his  superiors  in  the  Department,  and 
those  who  work  for  him.  The  taxpayers 
can  be  reassured  that  in  this  instance 
their  true  interests  were  served  by  men 
of  great  strength  and  moral  fortitude  as 
well  as  wisdom. 

The  rightful  move  to  the  harbor  is 
now  being  made.  The  public  good  is 
being  served.  Hats  off  to  the  Customs 
Bureau. 


CoBsressman  Wyman  Reports  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  First  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  Our  Dilemma  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uppermost 
In  everyone's  mind  and  heart  these  trying 
days  is  our  dilemma  in  Vietnam.  I  seek 
to  speak  frankly  to  you  about  Vietnam. 

Senator  P'm.BRiGHT  told  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Honolulu: 

The  United  States  lacks  the  moral  and 
psychological  capacity  to  fight  both  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  Its  own  urban  ills. 

He  also  commented: 
We  are  truly  fighting  a  two-front  war  and 
doing  badly  In  both. 

The  other  night  In  the  Cabinet  Room 
of  the  White  House,  President  Johnson 
met  with  a  group  of  Congressmen,  Includ- 
ing myself.  In  a  questlon-and-answer 
period  on  Vietnam.  At  this  meeting,  he 
said  he  would  love  to  negotiate  but  there 
was  Just  nobody  who  would  negotiate. 

This  Is  true.  Of  course,  the  Commimlsts 
will  not  negotiate.  It  is  not  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  negotiate.  We  are  being  bled 
white  in  Vietnam,  and  they  know  it.  Until 
they  are  hurting  real  badly,  the  prospect 
of  negotiation  Is  remote. 

Those  who  urge  cessation  of  bombing 
a)a(J  unilateral  withdrawal  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  urging  outright  sur- 
render. Such  a  step  without  an  agree- 
ment would  be  followed  by  horrible  U.S. 
losses,  wholesale  murder  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  a  virtual  reduction  of 
U.S.  international  prestige — if  there  is 
any  left — to  absolute  zero. 

There  are  some  hard  realities  of  our 
dilemma  in  South  Vietnam.  These  are — 

First.  We  cannot  pull  out  on  the  South 
Vietnamese,  on  our  own  soldiers,  our  dead 
and  wounded,  wholly  aside  from  the 
domino  theory  argvunent. 

Second.  Even  if  we  are  successful  and 
obtain  a  military  victory  so  that  South 
Vietnam  is  freed  from  aggression  and 
left  with  merely  a  sporadic  guerrilla 
mopup,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  peace  will  be  maintained, 
even  with  a  U.S.  housekeeping  force. 
Nor  can  we  guarantee  that  there  will 
ever  be  economic  stability  in  this  mani- 
festly unstable  oriental  nation. 

Third.  A  military  victory  appears  to 
be  impossible  to  attain  in  Vietnam  with- 
out a  vastly  greater  offensive  commit- 
ment than  has  been  made  to  date.  This 


will  cost  more  billions,  would  involve 
more  men  and  planes  and  would  risk  or 
even  invite  military  confrontations  with 
Red  China  and  perhaps  the  U.S.S.R. 

Fourth.  Should  Red  China  get  into  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam  and  should 
it  send  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  across  the 
border,  the  plight  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  will  be  desperate,  for  ground 
warfare  cannot  avail  against  such  of- 
fensive numbers.  There  are  not  enough 
bullets,  nor  in  all  probability  can  the 
supply  train  be  maintained.  This  was 
proven  in  North  Korea.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  United  States  will  be  faced  with 
the  awful  decision  of  whether  to  retreat 
Ignominiously  or  use  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  meantime,  our  losses  in  Viet- 
nam are  staggering,  the  cost  is  danger- 
ously overheating  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
the  raiding  of  our  reserves  in  the  United 
States  has  so  gravely  reduced  our  ca- 
pability to  defend  against  any  other  ag- 
gression that  the  national  security  Is 
impaired  to  an  extent  that  would  shock 
and  alarm  all  Americans  if  they  were 
told  the  full  truth.  Into  this  tiny,  far- 
away country  we  have  poured  essential 
elements  of  our  best  combat  divisions, 
our  best  planes,  our  best  pilots,  and  un- 
told billions  of  money  and  property.  The 
quicksand  of  Vietnam  has  absorbed  all 
this  and  greedily  seeks  more. 

We  ought  never  to  have  engaged  in  a 
land  war  in  this  area.  Every  military 
man  recommended  against  this,  but  the 
Johnson  administration  has  us  so  deeply 
involved  and  comniitted  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war  that  the  levels  now 
exceed  Korea. 

The  man  on  the  street  wants  us  to 
win  or  get  out.  Unfortunately,  winning 
Is  not  all  that  easy,  as  can  be  seen  from 
merely  a  review  of  the  above  realities. 
Getting  out  could  be  done,  but  before 
we  got  through  without  an  agreement, 
it  could  look  like  Dunkirk.  This  would 
be  tragic  and.  In  the  long  nm,  would 
more  certainly  expose  us  to  eventual 
wholesale  nuclear  attack  than  anything 
else  we  could  do. 

I  hold  personal  convictions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  Vietnam,  but  I  am 
neither  a  military  strategist  nor  an  arm- 
chair general.  My  own  son,  now  16,  will 
shortly  be  eligible  to  serve.  Sons  of 
friends  throughout  New  Hampshire  are 
having  their  turn  facing  death  10,000 
miles  away  right  now.  The  very  least 
we  owe  to  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  do 
everything  of  which  we  are  capable  to 
defend  them  against  those  who  try  to 
kill  them  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  This 
we  are  not  doing,  sis  a  matter  of  Johnson 
administration  policy  in  the  current 
stalemate.  In  such  a  policy  is  foimd  both 
tragedy  and  dilemma.  While  most  of  us 
try  to  be  Americans  ahead  of  political 
party  in  meeting  such  grave  challenges, 
this  becomes  difBcult  when  an  adminis- 
tration policy  of  stalemate  is  so  closely 
derived  from  political  considerations. 
Civilian  control  over  the  military  is  con- 
stitutionally cherished,  yet  once  we  are 
in  a  military  engagement,  which  is  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  civilian  control 
should  not  become  civilian  restraint  of 
military  victory,  which  Is  the  case  at 
this  hour. 

But  one  basic  fact  of  life  about  Viet- 


nam can  safely  be  asserted  at  this  writ- 
ing. This  is  that  we  carmot  afford  to  con- 
tinue with  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  do,  there  will  be  little  left  at  home  In 
the  way  of  reserves  or  money.  Such  a 
gradual  erosion  of  our  national  defen- 
sive and  offensive  capability  is,  of  course, 
a  common  objective  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Red  China. 
In  truth,  the  policy  of  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam seriously  imperils  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  every  day  it  is  allowed 
to  continue  there  is  less  and  less  remain- 
ing to  protect  us  in  the  United  States. 

I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  resolution  in 
August  of  1964,  but  in  so  doing  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
executive  branch  would  ever  commit  this 
Nation  to  any  military  engagement  lack- 
ing a  jxjlicy  to  wki.  I  would  not  have 
voted  for  such  a  resolution  had  I  known 
it  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  justifi- 
cation for  the  dangerous  situation  of 
stalemate  that  prevails  at  this  hour. 


Adequate  Funding  for  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Program  Is  Essential  in  the  Na- 
tional Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever varying  reflections  we  may  have 
upon  and  about  the  tragic  violence  and 
destruction  that  has  recently  been  oc- 
curring in  so  many  cities  throughout  the 
country,  I  think  it  is  universally  and 
unmistakeably  clear  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  such  tragedy  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vehicle  through  which 
this  correction  can  be  most  surely  and 
effectively  carried  out  are  the  appropria- 
tion bills  containing  aid  to  the  cities  of 
this  country  that  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  these  appro- 
priation bills  have  taken  on  Increasingly 
vast  significance  to  the  milty  of  this 
country  and  our  people  and  they  further 
represent  the  measure  of  our  response 
toward  curing  a  disease  that  is  tearing 
away  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilized 
society. 

Very  truly  if  these  appropriation  bills 
are  reduced  to  the  point  of  practical  ob- 
literation or  elimination  of  urban  pro- 
grams, most  of  our  cities  will  be  left,  as 
the  poor  feel  themselves  to  be  now,  with- 
out any  hope  of  help  in  a  vital  task  that 
is  obviously  beyond  their  Individual  ca- 
pacities. 

If  major  reductions  are  made  and  per- 
mitted to  stand,  in  these  particular  bills, ' 
It  might  well  become  one  of  the  greatest 
imprudences  of  modem  history  because 
such  action  would  undoubtedly  generate 
new  and  higher  despair  and  frustration. 

That  is  why  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  model  cities  program  Is  currently  so 
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vital  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
welfare  and  security  of  all  our  people. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  when  this 
Congress  passed  the  original  model  cities 
bill,  it  was  making  practically  an  in- 
herently binding  promise  not  just  to  a 
comparatively  few  and  restrictively  se- 
lected cities,  that  might  come  to  be  af- 
flicted with  riots  and  property  destruc- 
tion, but  to  all  those  numerous  cities 
qualified  for  assistance  on  the  basic 
groimds  of  low-income  population,  ade- 
quate housing  shortages,  and  associated 
standards. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  such 
cities  all  over  the  country  have  invested 
much  time  and  overtime  of  community 
oflacials  and  expert  volunteers,  together 
with  community  money,  to  apply  for 
this  assistance,  and  this  includes  my  own 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
has  a  nationally  recognized  reputation 
for  community  cooperation,  dedication, 
and  efficiency  and  accomplishment  in 
planning,  projection,  and  fulfillment  of 
development  programs.  If  this  Congress 
is  now  to  refuse  adequate  appropriations 
and  funding  for  the  fundamentally  qual- 
ified city  applicants  for  this  particular 
Federal  help,  it  will  be  tantamount  to  a 
contradiction  and  betrayal  of  the  words 
and  promises  that  were  enacted  into  law 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  exhortation  that  promptly  upon  om- 
return  here  from  this  coming  holiday, 
the  Congress  will  direct  its  most  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  agonizing 
problems  affecting  our  cities  and  approve 
appropriations  to  permit  my  communi- 
ty— and  all  other  qualified  communi- 
ties— to  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  that  is  so  wisely  de- 
signed to  grant  all  of  our  citizens,  of 
whatever  race  or  color  or  circumstance, 
the  opportimity  to  rightfully  share  in  our 
national  heritage  and  to  enable  this 
country  to  truly  fulfill  its  destiny  of  lead- 
ership in  a  world  at  peace. 


Answer  to  Rebuttal  on  Minority  Views 
Regarding  U.S.  Aid  to  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
21,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Fraser]  took  issue  with  the  minority 
views  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967.  His  rebuttal  centered  around  the 
group's  views  on  the  problems  of  India, 
particularly  the  issue  of  sacred  animal 
life  and  agricultural  production. 

As  a  coauthor  of  those  minority 
views,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  correct  sev- 
eral statements  which  the  gentleman 
made  regarding  our  section  on  U.S.  aid  to 
India. 

The  first  issue  is  India's  food  produc- 
tion. 

The  point  which  our  minority  views 
made  was  a  simple  one — that  there  are 


enough  calories  In  India  today  If  she 
would  only  tap  her  resources  at  hand. 
India  must  reexamine  her  reverence  for 
the  life  of  animals  or  there  is  little  hope 
for  her  to  stave  off  starvation  of  untold 
millions  of  her  people. 

Recently,  Indian  scholars  have  said 
that  the  ancient  writing  have  been  mis- 
interpreted and  that  present-day  rever- 
ence is  not  based  upon  the  scriptures,  but 
upon  custom  and  tradition.  We  believe 
that  India  should  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  historic  sources  of  her  current 
situation.  That  was  the  thrust  of  our 
main  argument. 

In  particular  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man's statements,  however,  there  is  much 
open  to  doubt.  He  states: 

Even  though  only  2  years  has  passed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  revolution 
In  India,  significant  progress  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  figure  of  2  years  was  secured, 
but  it  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Hindu 
Weekly  Review,  an  Indian  publication, 
dated  August  21,  1967.  The  article  quotes 
the  President  of  India,  Dr.  Hussain,  say- 
ing: 

We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  poised  for  a  major 
brealcthrough  In  the  matter  of  agricultural 
production  ...  In  ten  years  or  perhaps  even 
In  five,  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  our  country 
as  the  center  of  a  great  economic  change. 

It  is  very  Interesting  that  in  the  Pres- 
ident's remarks,  ostensibly  aimed  at  re- 
vealing agricultural  progress,  President 
Hussain  turns  instead  to  a  recitation  of 
Industrial  progress.  However,  his  phrases, 
despite  the  political  optimism,  seem  to 
clearly  refute  the  statement  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  over  the  past  2 
years.  We  may  well  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
breakthrough  In  India,  we  may  be  able 
to  help  with  fertilizer  and  new  seeds  and 
water  in  the  next  decade,  but  these  are 
not  programs  geared  to  the  immediate 
problem  of  widespread  starvation. 

The  second  point  Is  more  important. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  minority 
position  on  the  problem  of  rat  control 
and  sacredness  of  cows  and  other  animal 
life.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said 
the  Crovemment  is  aware  of  the  problem 
and  is  conducting  research  and  training 
centers.  Again,  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  where  a  thrilling  announcement 
has  been  made,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
of  action.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

On  January  4,  1967,  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  which  points  up 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  is  en- 
titled "India's  Revered  Rat,  Gobble  U.S. 
Grain,"  and  concludes  that  there  are 
probably  five  rats  for  each  of  India's 
roughly  500  million  inhabitants.  Most  of 
these  rodents  live  out  their  lives  un- 
harmed in  order  to  avoid  offending  the 
Hindu  god  of  good  luck,  Ganesh,  who  re- 
portedly rides  on  a  rat's  back.  Further, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  its  report  of 
1966  states: 

The  losses  In  stored  rice  caused  by  rodents 
consist  of  losses  In  weight,  losses  in  quality 
and  other  lo.sses  from  gnawing  on  bags, 
structures,  lead  pip)€s,  electrical  wires,  etc. 
If  rat  population  equals  human  population, 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  and  If  one 
rat  consumes  about  9  kilograms  of  grains 


per  year,  the  annual  loss  In  quantity  alone 
in  a  country  with  a  human  population  of  50 
million  would  be  450,000  tons. 

This  loss  figure  when  applied  to  India, 
therefore,  would  be  multiplied  ten-fold, 
or  a  total  of  4.5  million  tons  if  we  use 
FAOs  conservative  one-to-one  ratio.  If 
the  Post's  five-to-one  ratio,  as  developed 
by  a  West  German  research  team  In  In- 
dia, is  used,  that  figure  escalates  rapidly 
to  an  impressive  22.5  million  tons  con- 
sumed annually  by  rats. 

The  Washington  Post  article  goes  on 
to  name  other  pests  in  India  which  live 
a  good  Ufe,  quite  undisturbed  for  the 
most  part.  Among  these  are  bandicoots, 
which  resemble  cat-sized  rats,  and  do 
immense  damage  to  crops  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  a  threat  to  Infants. 
Wild  birds,  crows,  roaming  dogs  and 
monkeys  add  to  the  damage,  and  the  na- 
tional bird,  the  peacock,  has  become  a 
major  pest. 

Pesticide  control  was  also  mentioned. 

But  what  does  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  to  say  about  these  pro- 
grams in  India.  Their  publication  Agri- 
culture in  India  says: 

The  a->e  of  chemical  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides is  retarded  In  India  by  economic  and 
religious  considerations.  The  low  yields  for 
most  crops  make  the  use  of  chemicals  eco- 
nomically prohibitive  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Indians  are  Hindu,  part  of  whose  phil- 
osophy, ahlmsa,  prohibits  the  killing  of  any 
animal  life.  Therefore,  plant  protection 
measures  directed  toward  the  destruction  of 
Insect  and  animal  life  have  two  formidable 
deterrents  to  overcome  before  widespread 
progress  can  be  made. 

Most  Importantly,  however,  were  the 
statements  which  the  gentleman  made 
about  the  cows  in  India.  The  statement 
said  the  cattle  were  Indispensable  to  the 
rural  economy  and  are  used  for  milking 
and  draught  purposes.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

A  firsthand  observer  of  the  Indian 
cattle  situation  is  Dr.  O.  R.  Whyte,  of  the 
Asian  regional  office  of  the  FAO.  In  a  re- 
cent article  published  In  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  Dr.  Whyte  details  all 
phases  of  the  cattle  issue.  He  explains: 

People  use  the  pat  phrase,  "the  cattle 
wealth  of  India."  In  reality,  we  are  faced  with 
the  paradoxical  situation  In  which,  In  a 
country  vrtth  a  quarter  of  the  world's  cattle 
population,  there  are  not  sufficient  strong 
male  animals  to  cultivate  the  land,  nor  suf- 
ficient productive  females  to  produce  the 
milk  so  urgently  needed  to  correct  chronic 
malnutrition  In  the  vulnerable  sections  of 
the  community — children  and  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers." 

Dr.  Whyte  goes  on  to  say: 

The  surplus  cattle  population  Is  growing 
like  the  human  population  at  the  rate  of  2'  r 
per  annum,  and  its  maintenance  In  an  un- 
productive state  Is  an  Important  cause  of 
rural  Indebtedness  and  consequent  lack  of 
progress. 

He  continues: 

The  cattle  poverty  of  India  is  revealed 
In  the  accompanying  table — a  deficiency  of 
at  least  25  million  strong  males  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  55  million  cows  to  produce 
milk  more  economically  than  is  possible 
from  the  buffalo,  which  as  present  produces 
eo^r  or  more  of  the  milk  In  India.  As  the 
Indian  DairyTnan  pointed  out  earlier  this 
year,  the  buffalo  has  too  many  Idle,  unpro- 
ductive years   In   its   life   cycle   to   give   an 
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economic  return  on  the  Investment  In  feed- 
ing. As  aoon  as  possible,  It  must  be  replaced 
by  tbe  cross-bred  European-Indigenous  cow 
In  those  parts  of  India  to  which  this  supe- 
rior animal  is  adapted. 

The  table  which  Dr.  Whyte  referred  to 
gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  cattle 
population  of  India: 

The  Cattle  Balance  Sheet 

Million 

Total  bovine  population.  1961  census 225 

Buffaloes 45 

Cattle,  male  and  female 180 

Males  (50  percent,  there  being  no 
slaughter)    90 

Males,  percentage  strong  enough  for 
work  (cultivation  and  draught),  not 
more  than  50  percent 45 

Males  required  as  bullocks  to  cultivate 
350  million  acres  of  land  at  one  pair 
per  10  acres  (excluding  those  needed 
for  draught  which  are  decreasing  with 
the  growth  of  motor  transport) 70 

Females,  50  percent  of  total 90 

Females  (cows)  with  a  sufficient  poten- 
tial milk  production  for  use  In  a  dairy 
Industry,  not  more  than  10  percent —       9 

Females  needed  to  provide  6  oz.  (one- 
sixth  of  a  litre)  per  head  of  human 
population  per  day  (i.e.  80  million 
litres  per  day),  from  cows  giving  2,000 
litres  per  lactation  (all-India  average 
at  present  250  litres  per  lactation) 64 

Further  information  is  obtained  from 
the  March  1967  Issue  of  the  magazine. 
Natural  History : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indian  dairy 
Industry  \a  among  the  least  efficient  in  the 
world.  In  India,  the  average  annual  yield  of 
whole  milk  per  cow  has  been  reported  at  413 
pounds,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  over 
6,000  pounds  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  of  the  79.4  million  cows 
maintained  In  1961,  only  20.1  million  were 
milk  producers.  Among  the  47.2  million  cows 
over  three  years  old,  27.2  million  were  dry 
and/or  not  calved.  If  we  go  on  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  India  can  make  no  profit 
from  the  negligible  slaughter  of  its  enormous 
cattle  supply,  we  have  completed  the  case 
for  the  great  cattle  bungle.  Hence  the  con- 
clusion of  a  1959  Ford  Foundation  report  on 
India's  food  problem: 

"There  Is  widespread  recognition,  not  only 
among  animal  husbandry  officials,  but 
among  citizens  generally,  that  India's  cattle 
population  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  available 
supplies  of  fodder  and  feed  ...  At  least  one 
third,  and  probably  as  much  as  one  half, 
of  the  Indian  cattle  population  may  be  re- 
garded as  surplus  In  relation  to  feed  supply." 

This  view  Is  endorsed  by  government 
agronomists,  and  the  Indian  Ministry  of 
Information  insists  that  "the  large  animal 
population  Is  more  a  liability  than  an  asset 
In  view  of  oxir  limited  land  resources." 

Dr.  Raymond  Miller,  a  close  observer 
of  Indian  affairs.  In  a  detailed  report, 
comments  on  the  use  of  the  cows  for 
work: 

Also  limiberlng  along  through  the  streets 
were  countless  oxcarts  carrying  supplies 
from  the  docks  to  the  city.  These  were  pro- 
pelled by  bullock  power,  not  by  cow  power  as 
used  In  Germany,  Austria  and  in  other 
countries  where  the  cow  has  become  a  beast 
of  burden.  I  have  never  seen  a  cow  in  India 
being  worked  as  a  draft  onlmal.  nor  have 
my  associates  who  have  been  there  .  .  . 
The  bullocks  that  provide  the  power  for  the 
plows  are  strong.  They  are  hungry,  tired 
and  often  have  open  sores  under  their  yokes. 
The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  often  lead  a 
much  easier  life — at  least  they  have  more 
time  to  scrounge  for  food  because  they  are 
not  hooked  to  plows,  water  pumps  nor  carts. 


These  facts  clearly  refute  the  gentle- 
man's statements. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  the 
American  foreign  aid  program  is  that 
the  United  States  is  blindly  continuing 
to  aid  a  country  which  must  make  a  more 
vigorous  effort  to  help  itself.  India  must 
reexamine  her  traditions  and  the  sources 
of  her  present  food  problem.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  blind  optimism  and  use  of 
statistics  which,  in  addition  to  being 
false,  only  mislead  supporters  of  our 
present  policy  into  believing  progress  is 
being  made.  We  are  talking  about  a 
tragedy  affecting  the  largest  democracy 
in  the  world.  We  are  talking  about  the 
dire  need  for  the  United  States  to  insist 
that  the  Indian  Government  make  dras- 
tic changes.  We  must  use  our  assistance 
to  India  as  a  lever  for  speeding  these 
changes.  That  is  the  point  of  the  mi- 
nority views,  and  it  is  a  view  which  is 
firmly  established  and  supported  by  the 
best  authorities  in  this  matter.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  facts,  not  wishful 
thinking,  on  what  we  hope  the  situation 
might  be. 


Another  Forceful  L.  B.  J.  Educational 
I  Initiative 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
25,  President  Johnson  issued  a  procla- 
mation urging  all  Americans  to  launch 
a  "stay  in  school"  campaign. 

This  is  just  one  more  in  a  long  series 
of  President  Johnson's  Initiatives  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  education 
and  educational  opportunity  in  this 
country. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Johnson  administration 
which  brought  to  a  fruitful  conclusion 
the  20-year  fight  to  begin  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  more 
than  two  dozen  educational  bills  which 
have  become  law  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  and  which 
have  transformed  education  horizons  In 
the  United  States. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  millions  of  poor  schoolchildren  have 
gotten  a  new  lease  on  education  with 
Federal  help ;  that  thousands  of  students 
are  now  attending  college  because  of  the 
work-study  program  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  that  adults  are 
getting  basic  literacy  training;  that  col- 
leges and  universities  have  received  mil- 
lions in  Federal  aid  for  the  building  of 
new  classrooms  and  laboratories  and 
other  structures. 

That  is  why  the  President's  "stay  in 
school"  campaign  is  not  an  Isolated 
gesture.  It  is  part  of  the  continuing  ef- 
fort of  the  one  man  who  has  done  more 
for  American  education  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  American  history. 

I  take  pleasure  in  Inserting  into  the 
Record  the  "stay  in  school"  proclama- 


tion of  the  President  issued  on  August 
25, 

,it  reminds  us  of  where  we  have  gone, 
and  how  much  further  we  have  to  go.  It 
is  an  eloquent  testament  to  an  adminis- 
tration which  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  education  administration  of  all  time. 

Stay  in  School 

(A    proclamation    by    the    President   of    the 

United  States  of  America) 

Education  through  high  school  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  boy  and 
girl.  It  is  essential  to  our  nation's  welfare — 
and  to  theirs — that  they  grasp  it. 

This  Nation  could  neither  prosper  nor  en- 
dure without  trained,  productive  men  and 
women.  For  this  reason,  we  have  begun  a 
massive  campaign  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
education  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  vocational  training, 
to  help  the  physically  handicapped,  and  to 
bring  higher  education  within  the  grasp  of 
more  and  more  of  our  young  people. 

A  high  school  diploma  is  not  a  sure  pass  to 
a  successful  life,  but  it  vastly  increases  a 
young  adult's  chances  for  employment  and 
economic  independence. 

Those  who  seek  employment  without 
training  or  preparation  will  knock  upon 
many  closed  doors.  This  year,  more  than 
900,000  of  our  youth  will  not  return  to  their 
high  school  classrooms  to  complete  their  sec- 
ondary education. 

For  their  sake  and  for  ours,  it  is  urgent 
that  they,  and  others  who  are  tempted  to 
leave  school,  be  persuaded  to  continue  their 
education. 

Citizens  in  communities  across  the  Nation 
can  help  to  combat  the  high  school  dropout 
problem — and  they  are.  We  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  percentage  of  dropouts  among 
high  school  age  youngsters  from  25  percent  in 
I960  to  18  percent  last  year.  But  we  must  do 
more. 

To  emphasize  the  Impwrtance  of  this  task, 
I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  proclaim  a  na- 
tional "Stay  In  School"  campaign. 

I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  make 
this  campaign  successful.  I  ask  the  citizens 
of  every  community  to  take  an  active  part 
In  furthering  the  improvement  of  American 
education.  I  urge  that  the  total  resources  of 
all  communities  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
educational  needs  of  every  young  person.  I 
propose  that  we  translate  into  reality  our 
fond  hope  that,  in  this  Nation,  no  young  man 
or  woman  shall  reject,  or  be  rejected  by,  our 
most  essential  Institution. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  August 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-second. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able thing  happened  in  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  In  my  district  during  the 
recent  wave  of  urban  riots. 

This  Corps  center  with  1,700  en- 
rollees  at  Edison.  N.J.,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  an  area  which  has  had  several  serious 
disturbances  within  the  last  6  weeks. 


I  checked  to  see  what  took  place  at 
Kilmer  during  the  riots. 

The  worst  that  happened  was  that  six 
boys  without  passes  slipped  across  the 
road  to  buy  ice  cream  cones. 

Not  one  disturbance  took  place  at 
Kilmer. 

Not  one  of  these  men,  themselves  once 
steeped  in  the  ways  of  the  ghetto  streets, 
slipped  cut  of  Kilmer  to  join  the  street 
warfare  either  in  nearby  cities  or  in  any 
other  city. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  those 
tragic — and  tragically  tempting  days  to 
some — at  least  20  more  boys  than  other- 
wise normal  returned  from  leave  to  take 
their  stand  in  Kilmer  on  the  side  of 
law,  order,  decency,  and  self-fulfillment. 

These  boys  are  persons  of  standing 
and  distinction  and  I  congratulate  them 
and  their  staff. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  successful  center  is  operated 
by  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  the 
worldwide  service  affiliate  of  ITT,  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  smart  enough  or 
wise  enough  to  offer  a  panacea  for  the 
recent  upheavals  which  have  marred  our 
land.  I  am  concerned  about  them,  as  is 
every  other  Member  of  this  body. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  experiences  of 
the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  offer  many 
valuable  lessons  for  eradicating  the  ef- 
fects of  slum  life  on  slum  youth — and  for 
giving  them  the  opportunity  for  self -ad- 
vancement, which  is  the  gist  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1967,  I  stated  that  what  Kilmer 
has  accomplished  cannot  be  mesisured  by 
training  and  job-placements  alone. 

The  context  in  which  I  then  equated 
Kilmer  was  that  we  are  at  war  against 
the  effects  of  the  slum. 

We  are  at  war — 

I  said— 
against  the  antisocial  feelings  of  the  slum, 
the  scoffing  of  authority,  the  hatred  of  the 
police,  the  hostility  toward  society,  the  de- 
struction of  property,  the  contempt  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  flaunting  of  life 
and  limb. 

The  peacefulness  at  Kilmer  during  the 
riot  period — a  period  5  months  after  my 
remarks — demonstrates  that  on  one 
flank  at  least  we  indeed  are  winning  a 
major  battle  against  the  effects  of  the 
slum. 

We  have  taken  boys  off  the  streets 
from  all  parts  of  American  cities  and 
made  men  of  them,  men  who  choose  to 
side  with  the  forces  of  decency. 

In  the  midst  of  what  seems  a  losing 
fight,  we  are  winning  a  major  battle. 

Why  do  we  always  have  to  say.  Learn 
from  our  failures?  I  say  let  us  also  learn 
from  our  successes  such  as  the  one  we 
are  experiencing  at  Kilmer. 

Is  not  one  key  to  take  these  boys,  many 
of  whom  spent  their  lives  running  around 
corners  from  the  police — to  take  these 
boys  off  the  street  and  place  them  in  a 
character  building  environment? 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  social 
adjustment  programs  at  Kilmer  which 
accounted  for  the  constructive  stance  of 
the  Corpsmen  during  the  riots : 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
group  living  has  replaced  gang  life.  One 


out  of  every  10  Corpsmen  is  a  member 
of  a  Lead  Corpsman  program — that  is  the 
name,  "Lead  Corpsman" — in  which  his 
status  and  prestige  arise  because  he 
practices  socially  acceptable  behavior — 
for  which  he  has  been  trained.  His  posi- 
tive behavior  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
Corpsmen.  These  Lead  Corpsmen,  "Big 
Brothers"  to  all  arriving  Corpsmen,  also 
mean  Courtesy  Patrols — that  is  their 
name,  "Courtesy  Patrols" — which  have 
had  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  com- 
munity incidents,  once  high,  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Kilmer  is  also  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  unusual  Explorer  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  More  than  350 
Corpsmen  have  gone  through  this  pro- 
gram, many  to  take  Scout  leadership 
posts  in  their  home  commimities  after 
they  leave  the  Center.  One  unit.  Post  402, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  Nation  to  have 
the  designation,  "Community  Service." 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  this  Post  went  into  the  public 
housing  area  of  New  Brunswick,  told  the 
boys  there,  "Follow  in  our  footsteps,"  and 
organized  a  troop  of  boys  11  to  13  years 
old.  "Be  like  us,  not  like  them,"  they 
urged,  contrasting  their  own  behavior  to 
that  of  existing  street  gangs  and  pool 
hall  groups,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
these  boys,  now  matured  by  Kilmer,  were 
once  themselves  members  of  street  gangs 
and  pool  hall  groups. 

There  are  other  boys  at  Kilmer  who 
have  organized  a  project  to  prevent 
school  dropouts.  The  amazing  thing  about 
the  members  of  this  group  is  that  they 
are  all  former  dropouts  themselves.  Each 
regrets  dropping  out  of  school,  but  takes 
justifiable  pride  in  his  current  achieve- 
ments at  Kilmer.  The  members  of  this 
group  have  been  going  to  public  schools 
to  encourage  potential  dropouts  to  con- 
tinue with  their  studies.  Their  message 
to  those  who  would  follow  the  way  of  the 
streets  is  "Shape  up,  man;  you're  facing 
trouble." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  my  district 
needs  someone  to  donate  blood,  fix  tops, 
solicit  for  a  community  drive,  paint  a 
church  or  rehabilitate  a  park,  the 
chances  are  that  a  Kilmer  corpsman  will 
be  the  first  to  respond.  In  fact,  few,  if 
any,  high  school  or  college  student  bodies 
can  match  the  outstanding  record  of 
Kilmer  corpsmen  in  community  help  and 
activities. 

These  boys — and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  responded  to  character-build- 

•  ing  programs — bear  out  the  contention  I 

•  also  made  on  the  floor  here  on  February 
9,  5  months  prior  to  the  July  riots,  that 
"there  will  be  few  Kilmer  boys  who  will 
be  found  among  the  rioters  of  the 
future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will  also  be 
pleased  to  know  that  more  men  have  en- 
listed in  the  armed  services  from  Kilmer 
than  from  any  other  single  community 
in  my  congressional  district.  Almost  300 
Kilmer  boys  are  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Unfortunately,  two  already  have  died  in 
Vietnam. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Listen  to  the  enthusiastic  words  of 
Sgt.  Joseph  Jandura,  in  charge  of  the 
U.S.  Army  recruitment  office  in  New 
Brunswick,  who  alone  has  processed  some 
74  enlisted  men  from  Kilmer. 


I  am  a  great  supporter  of  Kilmer.  These 
fellows  enlist  to  further  their  training  and  to 
fulfill  their  commitment  to  their  country. 
When  we  get  a  recruit  trained  at  Kilmer,  we 
get  -  man. 

Kilmer  has  more  than  paid  its  way  in  terms 
of  prep.^ring  men  to  serve  their  country.  Ask 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  of  spend- 
ing millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
welfare  and  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
slums.  But  here  we  have  a  wonderfully 
successful  experience  with  the  merits 
of  taking  people  out  of  the  slums  for 
ti-aining,  and  qualifying  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  here. 

I  salute  the  men.  I  salute  the  staff.  If 
ever  there  was  a  group  which  merits  our 
deepest  respect  and  appreciation;  if  ever 
we  have  funded  a  program  that  has 
proved  its  worth;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  program  on  whose  experience  we  can 
chart  positive  steps  for  the  future,  it  is 
the  Job  Corps.  It  is  the  one  program 
which  offers  the  most  hope  to  the  youth 
in  the  ghetto. 


Congretiional  Ethics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend you  for  appointing  such  an  out- 
standing Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  It  was  my  honor  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  at  its  first 
public  hearing.  The  following  is  ray  state- 
ment to  the  committee : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  In  hundreds  of 
addresses  throughout  this  Nation  to  defend 
the  integrity,  morality  and  ethics  of  the 
Congress.  The  conduct  and  ethical  stand- 
ards of  Congress,  as  a  whole,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  parliamentary  body  In  the 
world  or  In  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
legislative  body  In  the  world  or  government 
officials  anywhere  are  more  generally  respect- 
ed or  have  higher  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards than  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
United  States  officials  here  in  Washington. 
The  only  government  officials  and  legislative 
bodies  approaching  the  United  States  in 
moral  and  ethical  conduct  are  those  coun- 
tries associated  with  England  and  the  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe. 

The  Congress  has  had  an  illustrious  his- 
tory. The  history  of  Congress  began  with  the 
Continental  Congress.  That  Congress  unan- 
imously elected  George  Washington  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  we  eventually  won  our 
independence.  Had  it  made  any  other  deci- 
sion, I  do  not  believe  this  Nation  would 
have  won  its  independence.  That  Congress 
created  an  army,  a  navy  and  a  marine  corps. 
Congress  called  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion out  of  which  emanated  the  greatest 
document  in  world  history.  Congress  called 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  adopted. 

The  Congress  has  made  mistakes.  The 
Congress  has  been  both  justly  and  unjustly 
criticized  throughout  the  years,  but  it  has 
remained  the  people's  institution,  directly 
responsible  to  the  people,  reflecting  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Congress  has  devel- 
oped, both  branches.  Into  the  greatest 
deliberative  bodies  In  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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Recently  Congress  b«s  come  under  severe 
attack  largely  because  of  tbe  misconduct  at 
a  few  of  lU  members.  This  U  an  age  of  ad- 
vertising and  public  relatlcms  when  modem 
news  media  make  news  available  almost  in- 
stantly to  almost  every  Individual  citizen 
throughout  the  country:  therefore,  a  com- 
paratively few  and  spectacular  Incidents  have 
created  for  Congress  an  Improper  Image.  Re- 
liable polls  Indicate  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  the  members  of  the 
Congress  are  lacking  In  ethical  standards  and 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  members  of  Congress 
are  dishonest. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Should  Its  Congress  lose  prestige — 
fairly  or  unfairly— It  will  affect  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  are  op- 
erattng  In  a  glass  arena,  with  the  world  look- 
ing on. 

Frankly,  our  Image  Ls  not  good.  By  the 
same  means  this  bad  Image  was  created,  we 
can  create  a  good  image,  reassure  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  reassure  those  who  believe 
In  parliamentary  representation  the  world 
over.  We  can  no  longer  delay  reform. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
every  two  years.  Is  the  most  direct  repre- 
sentation the  American  people  have.  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
quite  often  the  only  real  contact  the  sover- 
eign American  citizen  has  with  the  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  represent  those 
people  "to  the  best  of  our  ability."  In  order 
to  best  represent  them  and  keep  their  con- 
fidence, the  time  has  come  for  us  to  formu- 
late and  enforce  high  ethical  standards  for 
our  own  membership.  Congress  is  already  dls- 
clpUned.  We  have  many  rules  and  regula- 
tions m  existence  now  covering  the  conduct 
and  activities  of  members  of  the  Congress, 
but  we  need  to  dlsclpUne  ourselves  still  fur- 
ther and  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  and  conduct 
for  both  members  and  candidates. 

I  recommend  tlxat  tbe  Committee  very  seri- 
ously eonalder  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Committee  on  Ethics  similar  to  those  of  the 
American  Bar  AssocUtion.  This  Committee 
could  receive  any  complaint,  under  oath,  of 
any  American  citizen  or  group  of  citizens 
against  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  em- 
ployee. This  la  nothing  radically  new.  WUd 
public  charges  can  be  made  against  Members 
of  Congress  now.  This  would  merely  be  an 
orderly  and  regulated  way  to  bring  com- 
plaints against  the  Members.  Already  under 
tbe  Constitution  any  citizen  has  the  right  to 
petition  Congress  on  any  grievance.  I  be- 
lieve the  Ume  has  now  arrived  when  we 
should  create  a  permanent  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  to  perform  this  duty. 

All  Members  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  detailed  financial  statement 
annually  with  the  Committee  on  Ethics.  This 
statement  should  show  all  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  both  the  Member  and  his  wife  and 
should  Include  all  outside  Income,  gifts  and 
honorariums  in  excess  of  $100,  Including  au- 
tomobiles and  receipts  from  testimonial  din- 
ners. It  should  also  Include  payments  from 
the  Federal  government  such  as  soil  bank 
payments,  price  supports.  ofiSce  rent,  and 
reserve  pay,  etc. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  recommend 
that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and 
ethics  apply  to  candidates  for  the  House  as 
for  Members  of  the  Hoxise.  A  candidate  for 
the  House,  who  Is  not  an  Incumbent,  should 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  complete  financial  statement  for 
himself,  his  spouse  and  dependent  children. 
This  financial  statement  sho\ild  Include 
assets  and  liabilities,  including  all  Income, 
gifts,  honorariums,  etc.,  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  tbe  sotirce,  whether 
an  Individual  or  organization,  for  the  one- 
year  period  prior  to  his  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  the  House. 

We    should    consider    regulations    which 


would  prohibit  nepotism.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  carefully  consider 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  any  pubUc 
ofllclal  from  employing  or  recommending  for 
employment  any  member  of  his  Immediate 
family  or  any  close  relative  for  employment 
In  the  government  In  any  department  In 
which  he  is  serving  or  over  which  he  exer- 
cises Jurisdiction  or  control.  I  make  this 
recommendation  realizing  fully  that  some 
Immediate  members  of  the  family  have  per- 
formed magnificently  and  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  Country.  I  can  think  of  Mrs. 
John  Nance  Garner  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man as  examples  of  devoted,  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  However,  we  have  had  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  flagrantly  vio- 
lated this  privilege  and  employed  members 
of  their  fsimily  who  did  not  even  reside  In 
the  United  States  and  who  did  no  work. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  membership 
of  this  Committee.  I  conunend  and  thank 
you  for  serving  on  this  Committee  In  addi- 
tion to  your  other  committees  and  countless 
duties.  The  American  people  are  grateful 
to  you.  Each  of  you  in  both  parties  is  a  warm 
personal  friend  with  whom  I  have  served 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  with  most  of  you  for  19  years.  I  know 
you  cherish,  love  and  respect  this  House.  I 
know  that  youi  only  concern  is  to  see  this 
House  preserved  and  its  image  protected.  I 
commend  you  and  pledge  you  my  complete 
cooperation  in  restoring  the  Image  of  this 
House  as  the  people's  very  own  institution. 

I  further  pledge  you  my  cooperation  and 
support  in  your  efforts  to  create  a  code  of 
ethics  and  a  standard  of  conduct  for  the 
membership  of  the  House. 


Rat  Extermination  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   lUJNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augtist  28,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  dcEil  of  press  comment  followed  the 
refusal  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
to  take  up  the  Rat  Extermination  Act. 
Regrettably,  all  aspects  of  the  Issue  were 
not  fully  discussed.  The  comments  of 
two  of  our  colleagues  on  this  bill  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  commented  on  the  Issue  in  the 
following  letter  which  was  his  response  to 
Inquiries  on  his  vote: 

August  7,  1967. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Joking  manner  In 
which  this  bill  was  discussed  on  the  Floor 
does  the  House  of  Representative  no  credit, 
I  find  that  the  press  coverage  and  political 
demagoguery  over  this  issue  to  be  equally. 
If  not  more,  deplorable.  Leaving  aside  the 
less-than-responslble  statements  about  this 
bill  on  the  floor,  there  are  very  good  reasons 
for  the  defeat  of  this  bill.  One  of  the  best 
criticisms  of  this  program  Is  contained  In 
the  supplemental  views  of  Representative 
Henry  Reuse  accompanying  the  Conunlttee 
Report  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  enclosed  for 
your  colleagues  who  seldom  And  the  time 
to  read  committee  reports). 

Congressman  Reuss  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  being  against  helping  cities  or  ghetto 
areas,  and  he  finds  the  rat-control  problem 
to  be  a  serious  one  requiring  active  measures 
to  combat  the  danger  to  our  urban  com- 
munities.  Yet    he   points   out   In   his   views 


Just  how  this  bill  will  hurt  the  urban  health 
effort,  not  Improve  It.  Setting  up  a  special 
program  on  rats  would  "fragment  and  askew 
the  local  public  health  agency's  program  for 
attacking  all  carriers  of  communicable  dis- 
eases." Congessmaj  Reuss,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Conunlttee,  used  the  example  of  Mil- 
waukee to  Illustrate  this  point  effectively. 
Yet  this  received  tio  coverage  whatsoever  by 
the  press.  Why  Is  the  press  so  willing  to  print 
the  political  baloney  thrown  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  Ignore  any  rational,  refl^c- 
tive  arguments  against  this  particular  bill. 

I  thought  that  the  rat  problem  Is  one 
which  needs  attention,  but  I  refused  to  vote 
for  a  measure  which  had  received  such  in- 
adequate study  and  what  study  there  was 
reveals  It  will  hinder  efforts  to  meet  the 
problem.  Also,  there  are  presently  at  least 
four  existing  federal  programs  In  rat  control 
which  spend  at  least  $2,830,000  on  eliminat- 
ing rats.  There  may  be  good  argiunents  for 
extending  these  programs  or  modifying  them 
to  make  them  work,  but  why  do  we  need 
another  program,  with  a  different  agency 
handling  the  matter?  It  seems  to  me.  as  It 
seemed  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  Bank- 
ing and  Civrency,  that  this  was  merely  a 
bill  designed  to  get  HUD  some  more  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  agencies  already 
working  In  the  area,  most  particularly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  There 
have  been  no  press  mention  of  these  other 
programs — the  public  has  been  given  the 
impression  that  the  Congress  has  Ignored 
the  rat  problem  competely.  The  facts  show 
the  contrary. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program.  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Conunlttee  (Hearings  before  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  HJl.  8068,  page  39),  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  program  at  $6  p>er  capita.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  we  co\ild  get  better  re- 
sults from  working  through  existing  pro- 
grams and  agencies  rather  than  adding  more 
bureaucratic  overhead  costs. 

One  way  In  which  this  could  be  done  under 
existing  authority  la  through  the  Code  En- 
forcement Program.  HUD  Is  authorized  at 
present  to  spend  $750  million  on  urban  re- 
newal and  code  enforcement.  Of  that  amount, 
HUD  has  allocated  only  $56  million  for  code 
enforcement — they  could  do  a  lot  more,  but 
they  have  made  enforcement  of  building, 
safety  and  health  codes  a  low-prlorlty  item. 
If  they  needed  more  money  to  step  up  code 
enforcement,  they  could  have  asked  for  It 
and  probably  could  have  gotten  It.  (Repub- 
licans on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  were 
responsible  for  getting  health  code  enforce- 
ment In  the  urban  renewal  program — a  Re- 
publican proposal  to  require  20%  of  re- 
newal funds  to  go  to  code  enforcement  was 
defeated  by  the  majority  party  In  1965.)  The 
code  enforcement  approach  utilizes  existing 
agencies  and  standards  (which  are  required 
under  every  city's  "workable  program"  for 
urban  renewal  aid)  and  has  the  advantage 
of  Including  low-Interest  loans  to  slum 
dwelling  owners  to  eliminate  health  hazards 
(such  as  rats)  and  keep  the  building  in  a 
healthful  state.  Tills  approach  gives  the 
"slumlord"  a  financial  Interest  In  maintain- 
ing a  rat-free  environment — such  loans  are 
unavailable  in  the  Administration's  rat  bill. 
But  nobody  In  the  Administration  and  the 
press  discusses  this  alternative — if  you 
voted  against  the  bill.  It  meant  to  the  re- 
porters that  you  supported  the  Idea  of  rats 
biting  children.  What  kind  of  mischief  does 
this  create  In  the  ghettos  already  willing  to 
believe  the  worst  of  their  fellow  human 
beings?  And  what  further  mischief  does  it 
create  by  distracting  attention  from  design- 
ing programs  carefully  which  might  alleviate 
the  problems,  including  rats. 

•  •  •  «  • 

The  majority  report  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunlttee  contained  another  out- 
standing   example    of    a    "responsible    ap- 
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proach."  this  time  from  a  Democratic  city  ad- 
ministration. Note  on  page  5-6  of  the  Report 
tbe  statistics  on  the  Detroit  rat  extermination 
program.  Last  year,  according  to  the  flgures 
presented  at  the  Hearings  (page  77),  ratblte 
cases  m  Detroit  were  reduced  from  123  In  1951 
to  17  In  1965,  rat  Infested  buildings  were  re- 
duced from  9.2%  of  the  buildings  checked  to 
0.4%  In  1966.  Milwaukee  also  has  a  strong 
rat  control  program — rat  Infestations  have 
been  reduced  90%  in  the  last  15  years.  And 
yet  we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  Presi- 
dent equating  on  national  television  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rat  bill  with  the  Detroit  riots — 
at  the  same  time.  Secretary  Weaver  Is  graphi- 
cally shovrtng  that  Detroit  needs  federal  rat 
control  money  less  than  any  other  city. 
Routinely,  these  facts  are  never  widely  pub- 
licized— If  the  news  reporting  media  will  not 
read  committee  reports,  they  certainly  won't 
take  time  to  look  at  the  printed  hearings. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  program  provides 
"twice  as  much  for  rat-control  In  New  York 
as  the  federal  bill  proposed."  Thus,  because 
the  bill  failed.  New  York  will  have  a  better 
program — on  the  other  hand.  If  the  federal 
government  were  handing  out  the  anti-rat 
money,  would  New  York  even  have  developed 
this  plan?  Would  other  cities  develop  pro- 
grams such  as  Detroit  has  had  for  years?  No, 
they  would  limit  their  efforts  to  that  which 
can  be  funded  vrtth  federal  money;  they 
would,  as  Congressman  Reuss  pointed  out, 
skew  their  antl-pest  activities  toward  rats, 
even  though  rats  may  not  be  the  major  pest 
problem  In  a  particular  city. 

The  points  I  have  tried  to  make  here  may 
not  be  Irrefutable — I  would  never  claim  that 
there  are  not  good  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  any  proposed  legislation.  But  they  are 
sound,  sensible  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
Administration's  rat  bill  may  not  be  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem,  a  problem  which  I 
am  concerned  about  and  which  I  think  needs 
attention.  Secretary  Weaver  was  the  only  wit- 
ness In  the  two  weeks  of  hearings  who  testi- 
fied on  the  rat  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tion's comprehensive  bill — the  director  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  Interested 
agencies  did  not  appear.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gressman Reuss'  approach  or  the  code  en- 
forcement approach  are  eminently  more 
sound  than  the  bill  which  was  defeated,  and 
I — and  I  am  sure  many  others  who  voted 
against  H.R.  11000 — would  have  supported 
wholeheartedly  a  reasonable  attack  on  the 
rat  problem  based  on  these  ideas. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  simplistic,  naive 
demagoguery — this  equation  of  voting 
against  the  rat  bill  with  supporting  suffering 
In  the  ghettos.  I  didn't  think  the  Issue  was 
funny  on  the  Floor,  and  I  have  little  respect 
for  those  who  thought  this  was  a  matter  for 
laughing.  But  I  don't  think  the  reporting  of 
these  Issues  which  has  been  confined  to  at- 
tacking the  misplaced  humor  is  funny 
either.  I  have  equally  little  respect  for  those 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy 
to  consider  the  Committee  Report,  the  Hear- 
ings and  the  responsible  views  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  but  who  will  scream 
to  the  heavens  about  Congress'  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  problem.  Are  we  going  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  a  serious  study  and  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  and  careful,  reasonable 
selection  of  the  best  way  to  solve  them,  or 
are  we  reduced  to  either  voting  for  whatever 
the  Administration  sends  down  or  "voting 
for  rats"  or  "voting  against  helping  the 
poor"? 

On  August  9,  1967.  WBBM-TV,  Chi- 
cago, m..  editorially  criticized  opposition 
to  the  bill.  An  opposing  point  of  view  of 
Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of 
Illinois,  was  broadcast  on  August  11,  as 
follows: 

The  rat  bill,  which  very  properly  was  re- 
jected by  the  House,  has  received  extraordi- 
nary press  attention;  but,  unfortunately,  a 
minimum  of  effective  review  of  Its  defects. 


It  Is  charged  that  Congress  Is  completely 
indifferent  to  problems  caused  by  rats  and 
nothing  is  being  done  to  control  this  men- 
ace. 

There  are  existing  federal  programs  under 
the  comprehensive  PubUc  Health  Services 
Act,  established  In  November,  1966,  which 
provides  over  100  million  dollars  in  grants  to 
states  and  cities  to  control  diseases  such  as 
carried  by  rats — and  they  have  been  Imple- 
mented In  seven  states.  All  Illinois  Republi- 
cans supported  this  bill. 

Other  federal  departments  or  agencies  have 
rat  control  programs,  which  means  that  this 
proposed  rat  control  measure  was  unneces- 
sary and  actually  would  have  hindered  the 
administration  of  existing  programs.  Chicago 
has  received  over  2  million  dollars  for  a 
pilot  program  under  existing  laws. 

Congressman  Reuss,  a  Milwaukee  Demo- 
crat, proposed  that  we  add  20  million  dollars 
to  that  program  Instead  of  establishing  an 
unnecessary,  costly,  conflicting  new  bu- 
reaucracy. 

He  charged  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
have  established  a  costly  program  which 
would  have  confused  local  health  depart- 
ments and  would  have  Interfered  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  Milwaukee  health  program. 

Incidentally,  by  admission  of  committee 
witnesses,  the  rat  bill  would  have  served  only 
2'/2  per  cent  of  our  population.  Thus,  It 
would  have  been  a  typical  great  society  "pie 
In  the  sky"  program  with  promises  far  ex- 
ceeding results. 

The  House  action  accidentally  coincided 
with  the  peak  of  summer  rioting  which  pro- 
duced the  charge  that  defeat  of  this  measure 
contributed  to  the  riots. 

Both  Milwaukee  and  Detroit,  which  suf- 
fered from  riots  have  effective  rat  control 
programs  which  clearly  disproves  the  charge 
that  the  rejection  of  the  rat  bill  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  riots  In  those  cities. 

A  program  to  eradicate  rats  must  Involve 
cleaning  up  garbage  In  our  cities,  improving 
garbage  disposal,  and  maintaining  effective 
housing  standards. 

Extermination  of  rats  can  be  accomplished 
at  the  community  level  In  coordination  with 
functioning  agencies,  coupled  with  Improved 
housing  and  sanitary  habits  In  neighbor- 
hoods, and  a  new  bureaucratic  program  would 
have  strangled  existing  progress. 


The  United  States  and  Communiit  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  further  develop 
Chinese  language  and  culture  programs 
In  our  colleges  and  universities  at  both 
the  imdergraduate  and  graduate  level, 
to  initiate  the  study  of  Chinese  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  and  to  increase 
the  number  and  effectiveness  of  Chinese 
language  and  area  centers  in  this 
country. 

Historically,  China  has  always  been  of 
great  potential  if  not  real  importance. 
Its  vast  size,  burgeoning  population,  and 
untapped  resources,  coupled  with  a 
propensity  to  retain  the  characteristics 
of  a  medieval  state  have  justly  earned 
China  the  title  of  the  "sleeping  giant." 
However,  the  giant  is  no  longer  sleeping, 
but  is  a  force  in  being  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  which  can  no  longer  be 


Ignored.  This  fact  has  been  dramatically 
punctuated  by  the  awareness  that  Com- 
munist China  is  not  only  building  a  nu- 
clear bomb  stockpile,  but  is  also  well  on 
its  way  to  completing  a  workable  missile 
system  for  delivering  these  bombs.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  facing  realis- 
tically the  enormous  significance  of 
China  as  a  major  factor  in  world  politics. 

The  emergence  of  Mainland  China  sis 
a  nuclear  power  and  primary  force  in  in- 
ternational affairs  offers  the  United 
States,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
nation,  a  range  of  complex  problems 
which  will  grow  in  magnitude  over  the 
coming  years.  However,  these  complexi- 
ties can  be  reduced  to  their  simplest 
terms  in  the  rather  obvious  proposition 
that  armed  conflict,  especially  a  nuclear 
exchange  offers  the  least  satisfactory 
solution  to  any  conflicts  of  national  in- 
terest. Correlatively,  more  satisfactory 
and  stable  alternatives  must  be  sought 
and  implemented,  yet  no  one  can  predict 
at  this  moment  with  certainty  what  form 
these  alternatives  will  take. 

Certainly  in  the  coining  years  the 
United  States  must  reexamine  in  depth 
the  questions  of  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Mainland  China,  and  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  Closely  bound  to 
these  problems  are  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  trade  relations,  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism,  cultural  exchange,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  spectrum  of  normal 
international  relationships  which,  hope- 
fully, will  provide  for  the  lessening  of 
tensions  and  the  peaceful  solutions  to  the 
differences  between  the  two  nations. 

The  examination  of  these  problems, 
and  the  possible  eventual  development  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  relation- 
ships can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
efforts  of  an  informed  citizenry,  and 
si>eciallsts  trained  in  the  language,  cul- 
ture, history,  and  other  academic  disci- 
plines of  the  Chinese  people.  This  will 
not  automatically  guarantee  satisfactory 
solutions  to  the  many  problems  which  we 
will  face  in  our  relationships  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  future.  However,  In  the 
absence  of  developing  such  understand- 
ing and  expertise,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  we  can  establish  and  implement 
those  policy  decisions  which  are  in  the 
best  national  Interest. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
Interpreting  and  understanding  the  be- 
havior of  another  ethnic  group  is  through 
the  comprehension  of  its  language.  This 
is  true  for  cultures  with  common  roots 
such  as  those  of  the  Western  World,  but 
It  is  even  more  meaningful  for  cultures 
which  do  not  spring  from  the  same  origin. 
In  the  case  of  Chinese  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  language  provides  an  insight 
into  the  whole  Chinese  mentality,  for  in 
many  ways  that  language  mirrors  Chi- 
nese thought. 

This  was  brilliantly  illustrated  in  a 
recent  article  by  a  British  journalist. 
Dennis  Bloodworth,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  points  out  that  the 
Chinese  language  deals  in  concrete 
forms,  which  prevent  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  abstract  concepts.  The  ideograms 
are  absorbed  passively  and  spontaneous- 
ly by  the  eye,  as  opposed  to  Western 
script  where  the  reader  is  drawn  along 
by  a  closely  reasoned  logical  argument. 
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The  Chinese  langiiage  is  thus  considered 
as  not  a  language  of  Ideas  or  of  rational 
debate. 

One  of  the  probl«ns  Bloodworth  sees 
with  Chinese  is  not  so  much  Its  lack 
of  predseness.  but  its  ambiguity.  It  is 
almost  completely  lacking  the  plural 
form,  an  active  or  passive  vcAce.  a  defi- 
nite article,  or  grammar  as  imderstood 
in  English. 

Even  though  ambiguous,  written  Chi- 
nese has  the  tremendous  advantage  that 
it  can  be  read  and  understood  by  people 
who  pronounce  the  names  of  the  symbols 
entirely  differently.  Vietnamese  was  writ- 
ten with  Chinese  characters  for  centuries, 
the  Japanese  still  use  about  2,000  basic 
Chinese  characters,  and  the  Koreans 
some  1,200,  even  though  when  spoken 
neither  of  these  languages  resembles 
Chinese.  All  of  the  characters  are  recog- 
nizable throughout  China,  even  though 
one  dialect  may  be  totally  unintelligible 
to  someone  from  another  part  of  the 
country. 

Bloodworth  describes  the  Chinese 
mind  as: 

Stereotyped  as  Chinese  decor,  clad  as  it  Is 
in  stiff  cliches  of  prejudice  and  tradition. 
The  neat  pun,  the  symbol,  the  apt  classical 
quotation  are  all  part  of  a  mental  system 
at  push-button  tuning  that  tempts  a  Cbl- 
n«se  to  avoid  bothering  with  the  finer  ad- 
justments of  original  thought.  His  language 
delights  him  with  Its  economy  of  Idiom,  and 
be  would  rather  be  concisely  ambiguous  than 
long-windedly  lucid. 

He  sUtes  that: 

Too  often  the  responses  of  the  Chinese  are 
narrow  and  mechanical.  For  centuries  they 
learned  the  classics  by  rote,  repeated  Improv- 
ing alogana  parrot-fashion,  memorized  words 
rather  than  remembered  their  wisdom.  More 
recently.  Red  Guards  expressed  their  revo- 
tntlonary  Communist  seal  by  scribbling  and 
shouting  endlessly  the  same  fag-end  phrasen 
tram  tb«  "Thought  of  Kfao  Tse-Tung"  and 
■bowed  their  atavistic  obsession  with  sym- 
btdtsm  by  smothering  their  cltlee  In  red  flags 
and  red  tags,  by  demaxidlng  that  the  red 
lights  on  traffic  signals  signify  "go"  and  not 
"stop,"  and  even  by  discussing  how  to  re- 
arrange the  world  so  that  East  would  always 
be  to  the  left. 

The  British  Journalist  concludes  by 
saying  that: 

The  Chinese  confuse  by  seeming  to  clarify, 
for  the  more  we  try  to  tidy  nature  up,  the 
more  we  obsciire  It.  They  are.  In  their  neat 
suburban  fashion,  the  enemies  of  the  windy 
and  shapeless  open  spaces  of  free  inquiry 
In  which  alone  truths  can  sometimes  be 
found.  If  not  truth  Itself. 

Before  World  War  n.  the  study  of 
Chinese  history,  culture,  and  politics  was 
Initiated  in  the  United  States  at  a  few 
leading  universities  and  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Coimcll  of  Learned  Societies. 
The  impact  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  fo- 
cused sudden  attention  in  the  United 
States  on  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  coimtrtes  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  was 
a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  knowledge  of  that  area. 
The  Army  specialized  training  programs 
set  up  at  a  number  of  universities  and 
the  special  training  schools  for  several 
branches  of  the  military  produced  a 
group  of  young  Americans  who  possessed 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  other  Asian  languages.  A  large 


propwrtion  of  our  current  scholarship 
and  Government  expertise  in  this  field 
is  the  result  of  this  accelerated  wartime 
education. 

Since  World  War  11,  Asian  studies 
have  been  maintained  through  founda- 
tion support  and,  most  of  all,  through 
Government  grants  given  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  centers 
of  Far  Eastern  studies,  student  fellow- 
ships, and  the  like.  However,  there  are 
still  only  some  80  colleges  in  the  country 
that  have  a  Chinese  program  of  any  sort. 

The  development  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  area  approach  has,  unfortu- 
nately, not  foimd  universal  acceptance 
In  an  academic  system  winch  does  not 
always  appreciate  the  interrelations  of 
various  disciplines.  We  are  training  spe- 
cialists for  immediate  needs,  but  our 
broadjr  understanding  of  the  cultural  di- 
versity of  human  history  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.  It  is  vital  that  we  look  on 
our  own  tradition,  not  only  from  within 
but  also  from  without,  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  human  development  through 
a  multicultural  approach.  The  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  the  political  tasks  which 
fall  upon  the  United  States  in  its  New 
World  role  demand  a  widening  of  our  ed- 
ucational horizons  that  has  to  effect  the 
education  in  middle  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  specialists.  Some  of 
the  problems  rest  with  the  educators 
themselves,  who,  in  many  cases,  still  in- 
sist that  Western  civilization  should  be 
a  predominant  if  not  the  sole  factor  in 
undergraduate  education  and  who  are 
opposed  to  programs  on  non- Western 
cultures. 

The  need  for  trained  specialists  and  the 
support  given  to  specialized  training  has 
enabled  a  very  small  number  of  institu- 
tions to  move  ahead.  Fortunately,  there 
has  been  the  student  Interest  Itself  that 
has  pushed  the  development  in  some 
cases  over  the  reluctance  of  professional 
educators.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
some  west  coast  institutions,  it  has  been 
the  continuing  students  interest  which 
has  maintained  the  initiative,  but  the  ob- 
stacles are  still  significant.  A  large  pro- 
gram of  financial  support  that  reaches 
beyond  the  few  bigger  name  universities 
in  the  field  will  have  a  crucial  impact  on 
broadening  our  educational  philosophy 
and  will  give  the  young  Americans  of 
today  a  further  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  many  of 
these  shortcomings  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

First.  In  spite  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure and  complexities  of  international 
events  and  the  increased  awareness  of 
the  roles  of  the  universities  and  colleges, 
there  still  exists  a  deficiency  in  numbers 
and  competence  in  U.S.  personnel,  al- 
though additional  resources  are  avail- 
able. There  must  be  an  enlargement  in 
the  number  of  persons  with  Chinese 
language  and  area  competence.  To  ac- 
complish this  graduate  level,  fellowship 
programs  need  to  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. There  is  also  the  need  for 
more  postdoctoral  fellowship  opportuni- 
ties, and  for  more  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  the  training  of  able  and 
committed  undergraduates. 


Second.  Continued  and  expanded  sup- 
port of  individual  and  group  research 
projects  by  the  Government  is  essential 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  all  kinds  of 
demands  for  new  knowledge.  This  re- 
search should  not  be  confined  to  pro- 
jects geared  only  to  problem  solving  or 
to  increasing  knowledge  of  contemporary 
society.  There  is  valid  reason  for  sup- 
porting long-range  basic  research  of 
specific  topics,  for  it  is  in  this  area  that 
the  most  significant  intellectual  break- 
throughs in  our  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  mentality  and  culture  will 
come. 

Third.  Continuing  support  must  be 
given  to  existing  Chinese  graduate 
language  and  area  programs  until  they 
have  become  accepted  as  a  permanent 
and  normal  part  of  a  university's  total 
educational  program.  The  universities 
must  also  do  their  part  by  matching  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  and  showing 
greater  evidence  of  their  commitment. 
There  has  been  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  foundations  and  those  adminis- 
tering NDEA  legislation  to  award  fel- 
lowship grants  to  the  select  few  large 
centers  that  are  already  well  endowed. 
With  the  bigger  centers  getting  bigger, 
the  discrepancy  grows  and  a  situation 
exists  where  the  alienation  of  the  special- 
ists from  the  broader  educational  de- 
velopment creates  a  serious  gap  that  is 
hurting  both  the  outlook  of  the  special- 
ists £uid  that  of  the  general  public  and 
has  aggravated  present  tensions.  A  better 
distribution  of  advanced  education 
among  educational  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  would  be  wholesome  for 
some  of  the  larger  centers  as  well  as 
raising  the  national  level  of  instruction. 

Fourth.  Interinstitutional  cooperation 
is  necessary  to  develop  and  share  scarce 
resources.  Government  grants  can  help 
stimulate  joint  planning  by  universities 
and  assist  them  in  developing  joint  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  already  established 
intensive  summer  Chinese  language  pro- 
gram, or  the  Interuniversity  Language 
Center  at  Taipei.  These  grants  will  also 
aid  in  enlarging  American  university 
contacts  with  training  and  research  in- 
stitutions in  the  Chinese  geographic  area 
through  faculty  exchange  and  through 
arrangements  for  collaboration  with 
scholars  in  this  area  on  research  projects. 

Fifth.  Many  colleges  are  committing 
themselves  fully  to  Including  Chinese 
studies  as  an  integral  part  of  their  edu- 
cational programs.  However,  they  need 
assistance  in  strengthening  faculty  com- 
petence, and  to  make  limited  resources 
go  further  by  cooperating  when  feasible 
with  other  institutions,  sharing  faculty 
and  library  resources,  developing  joint 
programs,  such  as  oversea  study,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
resources  of  nearby  universities.  Govern- 
ment grants  can  continue  to  seek  to  stim- 
ulate and  assist  various  kinds  of  coopera- 
tive approaches  to  faculty  development 
and  curricular  revision  by  groups  of  col- 
leges; cooperation  between  universities 
and  colleges,  especially  in  mobilizing 
scarce  resources  for  Chinese  language 
and  area  studies;  faculty  development 
and  curricular  experimentation;  and  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials. 

SLxth.  The  undergraduate  field  is  re- 
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garded  as  the  crucial  area  for  develop- 
ment. Graduate  interest  has  moved  ahead 
of  undergraduate  development,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  many  graduate 
students  who  want  to  specialize  in  the 
field  lack  the  preparation  for  an  oA- 
vanced  study  program.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  not  only  to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional preparation  of  our  college  youth 
in  all  fields,  but  also  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  professional  course  work  of 
studies  leading  to  the  M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees in  Chinese  specialization.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  some  graduate  and 
research  institutes  that  while  they  have 
had  considerable  success  in  attracting  a 
number  of  highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents who  will  make  their  contributions, 
they  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  move 
into  the  undergraduate  field  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  foundations  for 
this  graduate  work.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  institutes  would  be  great- 
ly aided  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and 
enlarge  what  are  regarded  as  essential 
undergraduate  development  if  Federal 
legislation  and  funds  supported  this 
cause. 

Seventh.  It  is  anticipated  that  on  a 
selective  and  pilot  project  basis  support 
will  be  given  for  the  development  of  Chi- 
nese language  teaching  on  the  second- 
ary school  level.  The  earlier  a  student  is 
exposed  to  a  foreign  language  the  more 
efficient  the  learning  process  becomes, 
and  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  pro- 
nunciation approaching  that  of  the  na- 
tive speaker  is  greatly  enhanced.  By  of- 
fering Chinese  language  instruction,  the 
secondary  school  students  with  the  in- 
terest, motivation,  and  aptitude  for  such 
instruction  will  be  able  to  develop  their 
skills  without  having  to  wait  until  they 
reach  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
levels.  These  projects  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  reach  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  students,  includ- 
ing those  attending  the  smaller  or  rural 
schools.  In  many  Instances  this  may  be 
acc(»nplished  through  imaginative  and 
cooperative  programs  coordinated  by 
State  and  local  education  authorities. 

Eighth.  One  of  the  most  promising 
new  areas  in  which  my  bill  will  offer  as- 
sistance is  the  provision  for  including 
the  study  of  Chinese  culture  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  secondary  schools  and  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  It  Is  very  important  to  the 
United  States  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  students,  and  as  early  as  possible, 
come  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
position  of  China  in  the  world  today. 
Studying  such  a  vastly  different  culture 
will  also  give  them,  by  means  of  con- 
trast, a  valuable  insight  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  country.  Understand- 
ing China  and  the  Chinese  mentality  is 
probably  best  achieved  through  study  of 
the  language,  however  this  requires  stu- 
dents with  special  aptitude  and  motiva- 
tion for  learning  a  complex  written  and 
spoken  language.  The  incorporation  of 
Chinese  studies,  other  than  linguistics, 
into  world  history  or  other  general  edu- 
cation courses,  or  offering  special  courses 
which  include  Chinese  liistory,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  philosophy,  and  civil- 
ization, at  the  high  school  and  fresh- 
man-sophomore level,  may  achieve  sim- 


ilar results  for  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  realize 
that  our  educational  system  is  training 
the  yoimg  men  and  women  who  will  fall 
heir  to  the  responsibility  of  creating  and 
implementing  national  policies  regarding 
China,  with  only  the  most  meager 
knowledge  of  the  vast  and  complex  land. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  as 
many  experts  and  specialists  as  possible 
in  Chinese  affairs,  but  also  that  our 
population  as  a  whole  is  adequately 
aware  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation  and  its  enormous  potential 
for  both  good  and  evil.  As  a  Nation  we 
can  create  and  achieve  those  policies 
which  will  best  serve  our  goals  regarding 
China  by  developing  an  informed  popu- 
lation from  whom  we  may  draw  the 
necessary  leadership  and  talent. 

The  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
establishment  of  general  education 
courses  in  Chinese  cultural  studies  will 
help  eliminate  the  current  inadequacy 
in  the  curriculums  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  other 
disciplines  will  be  encouraged  to  include 
consideration  of  China  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  programs.  Thus,  in  such 
courses  as  comparative  literature  and 
government,  the  traditional  purely  West- 
ern orientation  could  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  study  of  corresponding  Chinese 
endeavors. 

An  indication  of  our  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Chinese  events,  the 
rate  at  which  conditions  are  changing, 
and  the  urgency  for  dealing  with  the  ex- 
panding problems,  may  be  seen  in  the 
current  happenings  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  chaos  within  China  itself.  Seasoned 
China-watchers  had  expected  the  usual 
tough  statements  to  continue  but 
thought  real  belligerency  would  not  come 
for  years.  This  forecast  has  changed 
completely  and  the  riots  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  near  civil  war  conditions  in 
China  provide  significant  indications  of 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 

Certainly,  if  Communist  China  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  Hong  Kong  as  an  intelli- 
gence and  hanking  center  and  as  a  source 
of  significant  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change, then  it  would  be  willing  to  en- 
gage in  any  mischief  in  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  beyond.  It  may  be 
that  Communist  China  has  decided  to 
stir  up  much  more  serious  trouble  in  such 
areas  as  Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
pore. There  is  always  the  dreaded  possi- 
bility that  she  may  intervene  with  troops 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  order  to  direct 
the  maximum  attention  away  from  the 
mushrooming  Internal  strife  and  colos- 
sal failures  of  her  domestic  programs. 

However,  the  spasms  which  many  con- 
sider symptomatic  of  a  "dynasty  in  de- 
cline," have  in  no  way  deterred  the 
ultimate  Chinese  threat  to  our  security, 
which  is  the  development  of  China's  nu- 
clear arsenal  and  missile  delivery  system. 
Despite  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  tech- 
nical assistance  as  early  as  1960,  the 
Communist  Chinese  have  made  tremen- 
dously rapid  strides  in  the  development 
of  both  weapons  and  rockets  which  have 
greatly  surpassed  previous  strategic  esti- 
mates. They  have  moved  well  ahead  of 
the  French  In  nuclear  weapon  develop- 


ment, and  in  2!^  years  have  successfully 
tested  a  multimegaton  device.  The 
French  have  held  many  more  tests  over 
a  7-year  period  and  have  not  yet  tested  a 
true  thermonuclear  device  or  achieved  a 
megaton-size  yield. 

Further  evidence  of  the  crucial  need 
for  facing  the  realities  of  Red  China's 
existence,  and  developing  workable  poli- 
cies regarding  it,  are  seen  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concerning  the  impact  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment on  our  national  security.  It  ob- 
serves that  Chinese  progress  has  been 
"more  rapid  and  surprisingly  more  effec- 
tive than  had  been  expected  or  indeed 
predicted."  The  committee's  report  states 
the  belief  that  Red  China  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  thermonuclear  warhead  in  the 
ICBM  weight  class  with  a  yield  in  the 
megaton  range  by  about  1970,  and  can 
have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deploy- 
ment in  early  1970's.  The  report  also 
claims  that  the  Chinese  are  now  able  to 
design  a  low-yield  fission  warhead  which 
could  be  adapted  to  a  missile,  and  with  a 
few  tests  they  could  probably  design  an 
improved  fission  weapon  for  medium- 
range  ballistic  missile  or  bomber  deliv- 
ery. At  the  present  time  the  Chinese  have 
a  few  hundred  short-range  jet  bombers 
and  a  few  longer  range  bombers.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  believed  to  be  interested  in 
the  development  of  submarines  equipped 
with  suitable  moderately  long-range  mis- 
siles. The  committee  concludes  by  noting 
that— 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  Cnited 
States  Is  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  magni- 
tude attack  could  possibly  be  launched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  United 
States  by  the  early  1970's,  and  that  at  pres- 
ent we  do  not  have  an  effective  antl-ballis- 
tic-mlsslle  system  which  could  repel  such  a 
suicidal — for  the  Chinese — but  nevertheless 
possible  strilie. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  joint 
committee  felt  that  the  assessment  it 
had  made  should  be  brought  before  the 
American  public  in  order  to  state  clearly 
where  we  stand  in  relation  to  this  emerg- 
ing threat  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be  that  the  means 
to  achieve  national  survival  will  be  found 
in  the  construction  of  an  antimissile  de- 
fense system.  However,  such  a  system, 
at  best,  will  only  continue  the  present 
status  quo  in  United  States-Chinese  re- 
lations, and  still  leaves  unanswered  the 
ultimate  problem  of  creating  a  world  in 
which  a  country  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance may  enter  into  the  community 
of  nations.  At  worst,  an  antimissile  de- 
fense will  theoretically  reduce  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  the  great  numbers  who 
will  die  In  a  nuclear  attack.  But  assuming 
survivors  on  both  sides  after  such  an 
exchange  the  question  of  International 
relationships  will  stUl  remain  unresolved. 
Building  the  intellectual  background  nec- 
essary for  achieving  the  most  desirable 
policies  in  our  future  relations  with 
Communist  China  is  a  logical  corollary 
of  any  military-defense  approach  to  the 
problem.  Hopefully,  this  might,  in  the 
long  run,  also  produce  International  re- 
lationships and  understandings  which 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  soiy  future 
use  of  force. 
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I  believe  that  the  cost  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  my  bill  Is  very  modest  In 
terms  of  our  overall  national  expendi- 
tures, and  yet  the  dividends  which  It  may 
pay  are  In  many  ways,  as  great  as  those 
resulting  from  the  billions  spent  In 
other  programs  which  seek  to  insure 
our  national  survival.  I  do  not  presume, 
however,  that  this  bill  offers  a  panacea 


for  the  enormous  problems  which  the  Na- 
tion faces  in  its  future  relations  with 
mainland  China.  Nevertheless,  alterna- 
tives to  nuclear  holocaust  must  be  found 
if  the  earth  is  to  continue  to  support  hu- 
man life,  and  this  legislation  at  least 
moves  us  down  the  path  to  finding  these 
more  desirable  alternatives. 

Oiu"  resources  are  finite  and  on  the 
basis    of    priorities,    Communist    China 


with  a  12,000-mile  border,  containing 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  and 
rapidly  becoming  a  nuclear  power,  com- 
mands our  immediate  attention.  In  fu- 
ture years  other  problems  may  become 
paramount,  but  for  the  moment  we  must 
establish  some  form  of  lasting  rapport 
with  Communist  China  which  will  per- 
mit the  mutual  existence  of  both  coun- 
tries. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Capi- 
tol Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washlngtoh. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
are  aware  of  that  from  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  This  mo- 
ment of  meditation  and  prayer  reminds 
us  of  our  Insignificance  when  we  con- 
sider that  each  of  us  is  such  a  small  part 
of  a  great  universe.  Yet,  this  moment 
also  helps  us  to  see  how  important  we 
are  as  Individuals  in  the  chain  of  life's 
creation.  We  are  a  link  as  persons.  We 
can  weaken  or  strengthen  the  whole 
through  our  calling  and  fulfillment  as 
we  serve.  Therefore,  O  God,  wherein  we 
may  be  weak  apply  Thy  strength. 
Breathe  into  our  beings  calmness,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  making  spiritual  strength 
Within,  thus  making  possible  intelligent 
approaches  to  the  demands  and  neces- 
sities of  the  day. 

Be  with  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
finding  peace.  Bless  leaders  of  respon- 
sibility. Minister  to  those  who  suffer  and 
die  because  of  war.  Give  wisdom  and 
guidance  In  the  desire  to  end  all  conflict. 

Bless  the  proceedings  of  this  High 
Chamber  of  government.  We  pray  in  the 
Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  following  treaties  was 
comjnunlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries: 

Executive  H,  86th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, protocol  dated  at  The  Hague,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1955,  to  amend  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relating  to  International  Carriage  by 
Air,  signed  at  Warsaw  on  October  12, 
1929:  and 

Executive  L,  86th  Congress,  second 
session,  convention  (No.  109)  concerning 
wages,  hours  of  work  on  board  ship,  and 
manning,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  41st  (maritime) 
session,  Geneva,  May  14,  1958. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  August  27.  1967,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1111)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
San  Felipe  division,  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1633)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 
1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  that 
sewer. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  oT  1949  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years 
of  service,  and  for  other  purposed. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Lreave  Act  of  1949  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  and 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  28,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  yielding  to  me. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BROOKE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  I  thank   the   dis- 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  527  and  the  succeed- 
ing measures  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MARKET- 
ING QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1938 

The  bill  (S.  1564)  to  amend  the  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  313(g)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  convert  the 
national  marketing  quota  Into  a  national 
acreage  allotment  by  dividing  the  national 
marketing  quota  by  the  national  average 
yield  for  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  national  marketing 
quota  Is  proclaimed,  and  may  apportion  the 
national  acreage  allotment,  less  a  reserve  of 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  new 
farms,  for  making  corrections  In  old  farm 
acreage  allotments,  and  for  adjusting  inequi- 
ties m  old  farm  acreage  allotments,  through 
the  local  committees  among  farms  on  the 
basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b),  using  past  farm  acreage  and  past  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  tobacco  in  Ueu  of  past 
marketing  of  tobacco;  and  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  sub- 
sectlbn  (c)  and  the  past  tobacco  experience 
of  the  farm  operator,  shall  through  the  local 
committees  allot  that  portion  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  reserved  for  new  farms 
among  farms  on  which  no  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced or  considered  produced  during  the  last 
five  years." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  544) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  would  facilitate  the  computation 
of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  by  providing 
for  conversion  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  tobacco  into  a  national  acreage  al- 
lotment   to    be    apportioned    among    farms. 
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At  present  the  national  quota  Is  apportioned 
to  States  and  then  converted  Into  State 
acreage  allotments  for  appwrtionment  among 
larmjB. 

Apportionment  of  the  national  quota 
among  States  at  present  is  based  on  past 
State  production.  In  computing  past  State 
production,  the  Department  makes  separate 
computations  for  farms  which  under  various 
programs  are  considered  as  having  planted 
tobacco.  The  Department  further  deducts 
from  the  State  production  base  the  produc- 
tion from  acres  planted  In  excess  of,  or  with- 
out, a  farm  allotment.  By  means  of  adjust- 
ments for  weather  and  other  factors,  the  De- 
partment reaches  a  uniform  adjustment  fac- 
tor for  all  farms.  The  bill  would  achieve  the 
same  result  without  the  various  computa- 
tions that  have  been  heretofore  made. 

At  present  a  reserve  for  new  farms  of  up 
to  5  percent  of  the  national  quota  is  per- 
mitted, but  the  Department  never  exceeds  a 
1-percent  reserve.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
a  maximum  reserve  of  1  percent. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  GLENDALE,  ARIZ. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  974)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word 
"That",  to  insert  a  comma  and  "should 
such  land  become  surplus  property  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,";  and,  on  page  2,  after  line  20, 
to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Arizona,  for  the  lands  con- 
veyed under  this  Act  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  fixes  the  price 
for  lands  sold  under  section  2(a)  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  acquisition  or 
use  of  public  lands  by  States,  counties,  or 
municipalities  for  recreational  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  14,  1926  (44  Stat.  741;  43  U.S.C. 
869-1). 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  974 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  should 
such  land  become  surplus  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convey  to  the  city  of  Glendale.  Arizona, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  those  lands  constituting  the 
grounds  of  the  Southwest  Poiiltry  Experi- 
ment Station,  located  In  the  city  of  Glendale. 
Arizona,  which  station  has  been  scheduled 
for  closing  in  the  near  future  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  lands  authorized 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  Act,  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately twenty  acres,  the  exact  legal 
description  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  made 
only  after  a  final  determination  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  that  such  lands  are 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  poultry  research  purposes  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  After  such  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
and  before  the  conveyance  of  such  lands  Is 
made,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  disposi- 
tion of  improvements  and  facilities  located 
on  such  lands  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  provide  that 
the  lands  so  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Arizona,  for  public  park  or 


recreational  purposes  only,  and  If  they  shall 
ever  cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  the 
title  to  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  the  Immediate  right 
of  reentry  thereon.  Such  conveyance  may  be 
made  subject  to  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  appropriate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  546),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  convey  to  Glendale,  Ariz.,  approxi- 
mately 20  acres  constituting  the  Southwest 
Poultry  Experiment  Station.  The  conveyance 
would  be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  lands  are  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Department  and  he  has  made 
such  disposition  of  the  Improvements  as  he 
deems  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  land  would  be  subject  to  a  re- 
verter if  not  used  for  park  or  recreational 
purposes  only. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The   committee   amendments — 

(1)  Condition  the  conveyance  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  that 
there  is  no  further  need  of  the  property  by 
any  Federal  agency, 

(2)  Make  it  clear  that  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  if  it  ceases  to  be 
used  for  "public"  purposes,  and 

(3)  Strikes  out  the  provision  for  a  nom- 
inal consideration. 

The  amendments  relating  to  surplus  de- 
termination and  consideration  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  pointed  out  that  the  consideration 
originally  provided  by  the  bill  amounted  to 
only  about  $2.50  per  acre,  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  land  had  been  donated 
to  the  Federal  Government. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
FARM  LOAN  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1568)  to  amend  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  restric- 
tions on  eligibility  for  loans  by  Federal 
land  banks  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  9,  after  "(A)",  to  strike  out  "the"; 
and,  on  page  2,  Une  4,  after  the  word 
"adequate",  to  strike  out  "under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
concerned"  and  insert  "without  such  per- 
sonal liability  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1568 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
6  of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  771).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  the  term  'corpora- 
tion' includes  any  incorporated  association; 
but  no  such  loan  shall  be  made  to  a  corpo- 


ration unless  the  principal  part  of  its  in- 
come is  derived  from  farming  operations  and 
unless  (A)  owners  of  stock  in  the  corpora- 
tion assume  personal  liability  for  the  loan 
to  the  extent  required  under  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, or  (B)  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  determined  to  be  adequate  without 
such  personal  liability  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  547),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  present  a  Federal  land  bank  loan  may 
be  made  to  a  corporation  only  if  owners  of 
its  stock  assume  personal  liability  to  the 
extent  required  by  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion rules  As  introduced,  this  bill  provides 
for  waiving  this  requirement  if  the  security 
for  the  loan  is  determined  adequate  under 
rules  prescribed  by  the  bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  committee  amendments  would  (1) 
provide  for  the  Farm  Credit  Adnalnlstration, 
rather  than  the  individual  land  banks,  pre- 
scribing rules  for  determination  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  security,  and  (2)  strike  out 
the  word  "the"  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
banks  may  require  some  of  the  stockholders 
to  assume  personal  liability  without  requir- 
ing all  of  them  to  assume  such  liability.  As 
amended  by  the  committee  amendments  the 
bill  is  identical  in  effect  to  section  2(c)  of 
S.  2822,  as  that  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
year. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  bill  (S.  1477)  to  amend  section  301 
of  title  in  of  the  act  of  August  14.  1946, 
relating  to  the  establishment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  a  national  ad- 
visory ^committee,  to  provide  for  annual 
meetings  of  such  committee  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1477 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  301  of  title  III  of  the 
Act  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic 
laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture 
and  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products, 
approved  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1091),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  commit- 
tee shall  meet  annually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  are  deemed  necessary." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  543).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  number  of  meet- 
ings required  to  be  held  by  the  Marketing 
Research  Advisory  Committee  from  quarterly 
to  once  each  year.  Additional  meetings  could 
still  be  held  whenever  necessary.  Requiring 
meetings  more  often  than  necassary  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  the  act  results  in 
(1)    unnecessary   costs  for  travel  and  sub- 
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8tatenc«,  and  (3)  scheduling  of  meetings  at 
tbe  cDd  of  one  quarter  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 


SALE  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF  PLEAS- 
ANTON  PLANT  MATERIALS  CENTER 

The  bill  (HJl.  547)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  the 
Pleasanton  Plant  Materials  Center  in 
Alameda  County,  Calif.,  and  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  mate- 
rials center  at  a  more  suitable  location 
to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Mate- 
rials Center,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
545),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bill  authorizes  sale  of  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  to  Alameda  County, 
Calif.,  for  not  less  than  fair  market  value. 
The  sales  proceeds  would  be  available  until 
expended  for  coets  of  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  removal  to  a  replacement  plant 
materials  center.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture favors  enactment,  because  urbani- 
zation of  the  present  site  is  malcing  It  In- 
creasingly dlflScult  to  maintain  the  genetic 
purity  of  plant  materials  being  developed 
and  ImpNTved,  and  Is  otherwise  incompatible 
with  the  Center's  objectives.  The  Department 
contemplates  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  sale  the  Pleasanton  Center  would 
continue  In  operation  until  a  new  center 
could  be  acquired  and  in  operation,  a  period 
of  as  long  as  6  years.  The  Department  advises 
that  the  proposed  transfer  and  relocation 
would  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  United  States 
and  the  county. 


ISSUANCE  OP  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  THE 
WIDOW  OF  WALT  DISNEY  AND 
BRONZE  MEDALS  TO  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA INSTITUTE  OP  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  525,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  93 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  93)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the 
Issuance  of  bronze  medals  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  In  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  public  service  and  the  out- 
standing contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "of",  where  it 
appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"$2,500"  and  insert  "$3,000";  so  as  to 
make  the  joint  resolution  read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 


ice and  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
present  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  a 
gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  Walt 
Disney  Productions  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  a  medal  to  be  struclc  and 
furnished  to  the  President.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$3,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such 
medal  in  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  368). 

(bi  The  med.as  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  mide  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  such  medals  to  be 
struclc  and  furnished  at  not  less  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  and  security  satisfactory 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember of  1966,  the  world  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  most  unique  and  talented  indi- 
vidual— Walt  Disney.  Imposing  and 
heart-moving  tributes  poured  out  to  this 
outstanding  American  from  around  the 
world. 

His  name  is  legendary  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  also  throughout  the 
world.  His  creations  and  characters  have 
been  able  to  leap  the  boundaries  and  bar- 
riers of  nations,  languages,  and  ideol- 
ogies. The  world  always  will  respond 
warmly  to  the  magic  that  is  Disney's.  For 
this  "magic,"  Walt  Disney  received  more 
than  950  honors  and  citations  from  all 
over  the  world  including  31  Academy 
Awards,  five  Emmies,  honorary  degrees 
from  many  universities,  and  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Senate,  by  approving 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  will  add  yet 
another  honor  to  the  memory  of  Walt 
Disney.  But  we  do  so  in  a  way  which  he 
would  have  preferred — by  helping  young 
people  interested  in  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  today 
will  authorize  not  only  a  gold  medal  to 
be  presented  to  Walt  Disney's  widow,  but 
also  will  authorize  the  striking  of  not 
more  than  100,000  bronze  medals  to  be 
ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing funds. 

Walt  Disney  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  institute  in  1961.  He  con- 
ceived of  it  as  a  place  where  all  the  per- 
forming and  creative  arts  would  be 
taught  imder  one  roof  in  a  "commimity 
of  the  arts."  Walt  looked  upon  this  school 
as  his  final  contribution  to  a  world  that 
had  given  him  riches,  awards,  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction.  Of  it,  he  said: 

It's  the  principal  thing  I  hope  to  leave 
when  I  move  on  to  greener  pastures.  If  I 
can  help  provide  a  place  to  develop  the  talent 
of  the  future.  I  think  I  will  have  accom- 
plished something. 


By  approving  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
93,  a  proposal  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  the  Senate  will  be  helping  Walt  Dis- 
ney fulfill  his  dream  to  develop  the  talent 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
is  the  principal  author  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93.  As  Senators  know,  he  is 
on  a  special  mission  overseas  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  excellent  state- 
ment which  he  had  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  action  on  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Murphy 

On  June  20,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  to  present 
to  the  widow  of  Walt  Disney  a  gold  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world. 
The  resolution  also  authorizes  the  striking 
of  up  to  100,000  duplicate  bronze  medals 
which  will  be  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  a  college- 
level,  professional  school  for  the  creative 
and  i>erformlng  arts.  The  resolution  was 
co-sp)onsored  by  a  majority  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate, Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  Major- 
ity Leader  and  Minority  Leader,  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  Republican  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  Senators 
Sparliman  and  Bennett,  and  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  that  distinguished  Com- 
mittee. The  52  Senators  co-sponsoring  th" 
resolution  are: 

Allott,  Gordon  Kuchel,  Thomas  H. 

Baker,  Howard  H,  Jr.    Long,  Edward  V. 
Bennett,  Wallace  P.      McClellan,  John  L. 
Bible,  Alan  McGee,  Gale  W. 

Brooke,  Edward  W.       Miller,  Jack 
Burdlck,  Quentln  N.     Morton,  Thruston  B. 
Carlson,   Prank  Moss.   Prank   E. 

Church,  Prank  Mundt,  Karl 

Cotton,  Norris  Muskle,  Edmund  '• 

Curtis,  Carl  T.  Nelson,  Gaylord 

Dirksen,  Everett  M.       Pearson,  James  I.. 
Dominlck,  Peter  H.       Pell,  Claiborne 
Eastland,  James  O.       Percy,  Charles  H. 
Ervin,  Sam  J.,  Jr.       Prouty,  Winston 
Fannin,  Paul  J.  Randolph,  Jennings 

Gruenlng,  Ernest  Scott,  Hugh 

Hartke,  Vance  Smathers,  George  A. 

Hatfield,    Mark   O.        Sparkman,  John 
Hlckenlooper,  Bourke   Spong,  William  B.,  Jr. 

B.  Ssmiington,   Stuart 

Holland,  Spessard  L.     Thurmond,    Strom 
Hruska,  Roman  L.       Tower,  John  G. 
Inouye,  Daniel  K.         Tydings,  Joseph  D. 
Jackson,  Henry  M.       Williams,  Harrison  A., 
Javltfi,   Jacob  K.  Jr. 

Jordan,  Len  B.  Tarborough,  Ralph 

Kennedy,  Robert  P. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  I  said  on 
the  Senate  floor:  "Walt  Disney  was  a  unique 
man.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  Mr.  Disney 
remained  an  idealist  in  a  world  of  cynics. 
In  an  age  where  men  live  each  day  with 
the  awesome  knowledge  that  they  have  the 
nuclear  power  to  turn  this  planet  into  radio- 
active dust,  Walt  Disney  celebrated  in  his 
every  creative  act  the  Innocence,  Joy,  and 
optimism  of  clilldhood." 

Walt  Disney's  name  is  not  only  legendary 
in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world.  His  work  Is  universally  loved.  His  cre- 
ations and  characters  have  been  able  to  leap 
the  boimdarles  and  barriers  of  nations,  lan- 
guages, and  Ideologies.  The  world  over 
warmly  responds  to  the  magic  that  is  Dis- 
ney's. Por  this  "magic"  Walt  Disney  has 
received  more  than  950  honors  and  citations 
from  all  over  the  world  including  31  Academy 
Awards,  five  Emmys,  honorary  degrees  from 
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many  universities,  and  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom. 

While  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93  may  not 
be  on  the  legislative  priority  list,  perhaps 
this  resolution,  at  a  time  when  one  cannot 
read  or  hear  a  report  without  being  exposed 
to  the  troubles  of  the  world,  is  Just  what  is 
needed.  It  would  seem  most  appropriate  for 
tills  country  and  the  Congress  to  pause  and 
lionor  one  whose  eyes  were  always  able  to 
see  through  the  Immediate  world  storms  and 
over  the  horizon  to  the  rainbow  leading  to  a 
better  tomorrow.  For  Walt  Disney  was  able 
to  capture  the  brighter  and  better  side  of 
life.  His  success  has  been  recorded  countless 
times  in  the  flashing  smiles  and  laughter  of 
children  of  all  ages  the  world  over.  Walt  Dis- 
ney never  lost  faith  in  his  belief  that  good 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  evil.  It  Is  the 
same  faith  which  helped  forge  the  young 
Nation  In  1776.  It  Is  the  same  faith  which 
has  sustained  and  made  our  Nation  prosper 
down  through  the  years.  It  Is  the  same  faith 
that  is  so  needed  today  if  peace  and  freedom 
are  to  reign  not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
the  world. 

Walt  believed  It  possible;  our  task  is  to 
make  it  a  reality.  In  the  meantime  the  world 
can  be  grateful  to  Walt  Disney  for  his  many 
"spoonfuls  of  medicine"  which  have  made 
life  in  this  Imperfect  world  brighter  and  more 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Walt 
Disney  was  greatly  admired  by  all  Amer- 
icans and  by  countless  people  of  many 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  his  gift 
to  mankind  of  clean  and  wholesome  rec- 
reation for  our  children  and  for  grown- 
ups as  well. 

He  worked  unceasingly  to  provide  the 
entertainment  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  people.  Millions  of  persons,  from 
far  and  near,  have  visited  Disneyland  in 
the  golden  State  of  California.  Walt  Dis- 
ney rendered  a  great  national  service 
both  at  Disneyland  and  through  the  tele- 
vision medium.  In  his  ambition  to  bring 
additional,  imaginative  entertainment 
and  to  further  pictorialize  the  fantasies 
that  live  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
children;  he  purchased  some  27,000  acres 
of  land  in  Orange  County,  south  of 
Orlando,  in  the  Sunshine  State  of  Flor- 
ida, for  the  purpose  of  creating  another 
Walt  Disney  enterprise,  estimated  to  cost 
$500  million,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Nation,  for  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of 
people,  young  and  old. 

The  untimely  passing  of  Walt  Disney 
left  this  dream  of  his  in  the  embryonic 
stage,  but  I  understand  that  it  will  be 
completed  under  the  able  leadership  he 
left  behind.  It  will  be  another  wonderful 
monument  to  a  great  artist. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  resolution. 
It  gives  oflBcial  recognition  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions and  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice of  Walt  Disney. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93, 
the  report  is  quite  informative,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  various  excerpts 
from  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  541)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  93  weis  Introduced 
by  Senator  Murphy  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  on  June  20,  1967.  The  joint  resolu- 


tion would  authorize  the  President  to  present 
a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  Walt  Disney  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress.  The  gold  medal's  emblems, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Walt  Disney  Productions  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
gold  medal  will  be  struck  and  furnished  to 
the  President.  The  joint  resolution  contains 
an  authorization  for  appropriation  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  gold  medal. 

The  Joint  resolution  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts  not 
more  than  100,000  duplicate  copies  of  the 
medal  in  bronze.  These  medals  will  be  con- 
sidered national  medals  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  medals  will  be  struck  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States  since  security  to  cover  their 
costs  shall  be  furnished  to  cover  all  cost  of 
manufacture. 

committee    AMENDMENT 

In  order  to  cover  the  Increase  in  cost  of  the 
striking  of  the  gold  medal,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  recommended  that  the  Eonount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
Joint  resolution  he  increased  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000.  The  committee  agreed  to  this  recom- 
mendation. 

WALTER    ELIAS    DISNET 

During  a  43-year  Hollywood  career,  which 
spanned  the  development  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture medium  as  a  modern  American  art, 
Walt  Disney,  a  modern  Aesop,  established 
himself  and  his  product  as  a  genuine  part  of 
Americana.  David  Low,  the  late  British 
political  cartoonist,  called  Disney  "the  most 
significant  figure  In  graphic  arts  since  Leon- 
ardo." A  pioneer  and  Innovator,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  most  fertile  imaginations 
the  world  has  ever  known,  Walt  Disney  re- 
ceived more  than  950  honors  and  citations 
from  every  nation  in  the  world,  Including  31 
Academy  Awards;  five  Emmys;  honorary  de- 
grees from  Harvard,  Yale,  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  UCLA;  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom  in  1964;  decoration 
by  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  Officer 
d'Academle,  France;  the  Art  Workers  Guild 
of  London;  Brazil's  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross;  Mexico's  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle; 
and  the  Showman  of  the  World  Award  from 
the  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
in  1966. 

The  creator  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  founder 
of  Disneyland  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  on 
December  5,  1901.  His  father,  Elias  Disney, 
was  an  Irish-Canadian.  His  mother,  Flora 
Call  Disney,  was  of  German-American  de- 
scent. Raised  on  a  farm  near  Marcellne,  Mo., 
Walt  early  became  Interested  in  drawing, 
selling  his  first  sketches  to  neighbors  when 
he  was  only  7  years  old. 

At  McKlnley  High  School  in  Chicago,  Dis- 
ney divided  his  attention  between  drawing 
and  photography,  contributing  to  the  school 
paper.  At  night  he  attended  the  Academy  of 
Fine   Arts. 

During  the  fall  of  1917,  Disney  attempted 
to  enlist  for  military  service  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Rejected  because 
he  was  only  15  years  of  age,  Disney  Joined 
the  Red  Cross  and  was  sent  overseas,  where 
he  spent  a  year  driving  an  ambulance  and 
chaufFeurlng  Red  Cross  officials.  His  ambu- 
lance was  covered  from  stem  to  stern,  not 
with  stock  camoufiage,  but  with  Disney  car- 
toons. 

After  the  war,  Walt  did  not  complete  his 
education,  but  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 
vertising cartoonist  in  Kansas  City.  Here, 
he  i>erfected  a  new  method  for  animation 
and,  In  1920,  created  and  marketed  his  first 
original  animated  cartoons. 

In  August  of  1923,  Walt  Disney  left  Kan- 
sas City  for  Hollywood  with  nothing  but  a 
few  drawing  materials,  $40  in  a  well-worn 
suit,  and  a  completed  animated  fairy  tale 
subject.  Walt  and  his  brother,  Roy  O.  Dis- 
ney,  formed   a  partnership,  sent   the   fairy 


tale  to  New  York,  received  an  order,  and 
together  produced  the  first  "Alice"  cartoon 
in  the  back  of  a  Hollywood  real  estate  office. 

On  July  13,  1925,  Walt  married  Lillian 
Boxinds  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  They  were 
blessed  with  two  daughters,  Diane  rind 
Sharon,   and  seven  grandchildren. 

Mickey  Mouse  was  born  in  1927.  making 
his  debut  in  a  silent  cartoon  entitled  "Plane 
Crazy."  In  1928,  Mickey  starred  in  the 
world's  first  sound  cartoon.  "Steamboat  Wil- 
lie." Walt  Disney's  first  contribution  in  his 
endless  drive  to  perfect  the  art  of  anima- 
tion. Full  color  was  introduced  to  animation 
during  the  production  of  his  "Silly  Sym- 
phonies." In  1932.  the  production  entitled 
"Flowers  and  Trees"  won  Walt  the  first  of 
his  31   Academy   Awards. 

"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  the 
first  full-length  animated  musical  feature, 
was  produced  at  the  unheard  of  cost  of  $2 
million  during  the  depths  of  the  depression. 
It  is  still  accounted  as  one  of  the  great  feats 
and  Imperishable  monuments  of  the  motion 
picture  industry.  During  the  next  5  years, 
Disney  completed  such  other  full  length 
animated  classics  as  "Pinocchio,"  Fantasia," 
"The  Reluctant  Dragon,"  "Dumbo,"  and 
"Bambi." 

During  World  War  II,  94  percent  of  the 
Disney  facilities  were  engaged  in  special 
Government  work,  including  the  production 
of  training  films  for  the  armed  services  and 
pictures  on  health  still  used  throughout  the 
world  by  the  U.S.  State  Department.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  the 
production  of  comedy  short  subjects,  deemed 
highly  essential  to  civilian  and  military 
morale. 

Disney's  first  postwar  feature,  the  musical 
"Make  Mine  Music."  combined  live  action 
with  the  cartoon  medium,  a  process  he  used 
successfully  in  such  other  features  as  "Song 
of  the  South"  and  the  highly  acclaimed 
"Mary  Poppins." 

His  inquisitive  mind  and  keen  sense  for 
education  through  entertainment  resulted 
in  the  award-winning  true-life  adventure 
series.  Through  such  films  as  "The  Living 
Desert,"  "The  Vanishing  Prairie,"  "The 
African  Lion,"  and  "White  Wilderness"  Dis- 
ney brought  fascinating  insights  into  the 
world  of  wild  animals  and  taught  the  Im- 
portance of  conserving  our  Nation's  outdoor 
heritage. 

Disneyland,  launched  in  1955  as  a  fabulous 
$17  million  magic  kingdom,  now  represents 
an  investment  of  more  than  $90  million  and 
has  been  visited  by  more  than  65  million 
people,  including  Presidents',  Kings  and 
Queens,  and  royalty  from  all  over  the  globe. 
Disneyland  represents  Walt  Disney's  grand- 
est adventure  In  public  entertainment  and 
the  acme  of  his  showmanly  experience.  It  is 
a  place  where  audiences,  particularly  family 
groups,  may  actually  participate  In  the  ex- 
citement, thrills,  and  fantasy  to  which  Walt 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  work. 

A  pioneer  In  the  field  of  television  pro- 
graming, Disney  entered  the  field  of  tele- 
vision production  In  1954.  and  was  among 
the  first  to  present  full-color  programing 
with  his  "Wonderful  World  of  Color"  in  1961. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  In  1965, 
Walt  Disney  turned  his  attention  toward  the 
problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  In  America.  He  personally  directed  the 
design  of  an  experimental  prototype  com- 
munity of  tomorrow,  pianned  as  a  living 
showcase  for  the  creativity  of  American  In- 
dustry. Said  Disney,  "I  don't  believe  there 
Is  a  challenge  anywhere  in  the  world  that  is 
more  Important  to  people  everywhere  than 
finding  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  But  where  do  we  begin?  Well,  we're 
convinced  we  must  start  with  the  public 
need.  And  the  need  Is  not  Just  for  ciu-ing  the 
old  ills  of  old  cities.  We  think  the  need  is  for 
starting  from  scratch  on  virgin  land  and 
building  a  community  that  will  become  a 
prototype  for  the  future." 

Thus.  Disney  directed  the  purchase  of  43 
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square  miles  of  Virgin  l&nd — twice  the  size 
of  ifanbattan  Island — In  the  center  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Here,  he  master  planned  a 
whole  new  Disney  World  of  entertainment, 
to  Include  a  new  amusement  theme  park, 
motel-hotel  resort  vacation  centers,  an  In- 
dustrial complex,  an  airport  of  the  future, 
and  his  Experimental  Prototype  Community 
of  Tomorrow.  His  staff  Is  now  moving  for- 
ward with  the  first  phase  of  this  develop- 
ment, scheduled  to  open  to  the  public  In 
early  1971.  It  will  be  a  blueprint  of  the  fu- 
ture, where  people  actvially  live  a  life  they 
can't  find  anywhere  else  today. 

During  1965.  Disney's  attention  also  turned 
to  the  public's  increasing  need  for  additional 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  After  Inten- 
sive competition,  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  chose 
Walt  Disney  and  his  organization  to  develop 
an  all-year  outdoor  recreational  facility  at 
Mineral  King  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain 
Range  of  California.  Given  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
VS.  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
Walt  Disney's  dream  of  providing  a  tasteful 
outdoor  recreation  area  for  the  people  of 
California  will  be  a  reality  by  October  1973. 

The  California  Institute  of  the  Arts  Is  a 
college  level,  professional  school  of  all  the 
creative  and  performing  arts  In  which  Walt 
Disney  had  a  great  love  and  a  great  Interest 
and  was  Instrumental  In  establishing.  Of 
California  Arts.  Walt  once  said :  "It's  the 
principal  thing  I  hope  to  leave  when  I  move 
on  to  greener  pastures.  If  I  can  help  provide 
a  place  to  develop  the  talent  of  the  future. 
I  think  I  will  have  accomplished  something." 

California  Institute  of  the  Arts  was 
founded  In  1961  with  the  amalgamation  of 
two  schools,  the  Loa  Angeles  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  Choulnard  Art  Institute.  The 
new  eo-acre  camptis  will  be  located  in  the 
new  city  of  Valencia,  33  miles  northeast  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  Walt  Disney  con- 
ceived of  the  new  school  as  a  place  where 
all  the  performing  and  creative  arts  would 
be  taught  under  one  roof  in  a  "community 
oX  the  arts"  as  a  completely  new  approach 
to  professional  arts  training.  In  addition 
to  the  present  schools  of  music  eind  arts,  the 
institute's  new  campus  will  have  schools  of 
theater,  design  and  cinematographies.  There 
also  will  be  centers  of  sculpture,  ceramics 
and  fashion  design.  Ground  breaking  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  In  March  of  1968. 

Walt  Disney  is  a  legend,  a  folk  hero  of 
the  20th  century.  His  world-wide  popularity 
was  based  upon  the  Ideals  which  his  name 
represents:  Imagination  optimism,  and  self- 
made  success  In  the  American  tradition. 
Walt  Disney  did  more  to  touch  the  hearta, 
minds,  and  emotions  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans than  any  other  man  In  the  past  century. 
Through  his  work  he  brought  Joy,  hap- 
piness, and  a  universal  means  of  commun- 
ication to  the  people  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly, our  world  shall  know  but  one  Walt 
Disney. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRK6EN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickeniooperI  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
be  excused  from  attending  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  next  10  days,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  the  en- 
tourage that  has  gone  to  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request,  and  on  the  same 
basis,  with  respect  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Maine   [Mr.  Muskie]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiMi,  It  is  so  ordered. 


I 


PESTICIDES 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,'  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  quite 
often  people  ask,  "Do  chemical  pesticides 
constitute  a  hazard  to  human  beings?" 
In  his  Chicago  Tribune  copyrighted  col- 
umn "How  To  Keep  Well,"  T.  R.  Van 
Dellen,  M.D.,  presents  some  rather  in- 
teresting facts  which  should  dispel  the 
fear  of  those  who  ask  the  question. 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  reports  that  of  the  ap- 
proximate 190  deaths  attributed  to  pes- 
ticides annually,  about  one-half  result 
from  accidental  ingestion. 

The  classic  story  Is  a  sad  one.  Pesti- 
cides are  transferred  from  the  original 
container  to  a  milk  or  soda  bottle  and  an 
innocent  child  tragically  drinks  It.  Pesti- 
cides, like  other  potentially  dangerous 
items,  should  be  kept  out  of  reach  of 
children.  The  directions  on  the  labels 
should  be  carefully  followed. 

No  one  can  deny  the  necessity  of  pes- 
ticides— they  protect  our  food  crops  and 
help  provide  us  with  an  abundance  of 
food.  In  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
we  are  able  to  utilize  the  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  only  because  pesticide 
chemicals  are  available  to  control  insects. 

These  pesticides  also  are  an  essential 
tool  in  protecting  our  public  health. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  market 
basket  study  conducted  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  shows  tlaat  pesti- 
cide residues  in  our  food  supply  are  well 
within  the  acceptable  dally  intake  estab- 
lished by  the  World  Health  Organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Van 
Dellen  s  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  July  15,  1967.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   To   Keep   Well — Satett    of  Pesticides 
(By  T.  R.  Van  Dellen,  M.D.) 

Do  chemical  pesticides  constitute  a  hazard 
to  human  beings?  A  recent  federal  investiga- 
tion balanced  the  great  benefits  against  the 
risks  and  concluded  that  any  dire  health 
effects  remain  to  be  proved.  Properly  used 
insecticides  are  an  integral  part  of  modem 
civilization. 

Approximately  190  deaths  a  year  can  be 
attributed  to  pesticides.  According  to  W.  M. 
Upholt  and  P.  C.  Kearney,  writing  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  half  of 
these  result  from  accidental  ingestion.  They 
tell  the  story  about  the  gardener  who  ob- 
tained parathion  from  a  farmer.  The  sub- 
stance was  put  Into  an  old  wine  bottle  and 


someone  mlstocdc  It  for  a  beverage  with  fatal 
results. 

Carelessness  Is  the  next  most  common 
cause  of  death  from  Insecticides.  The  worker 
does  not  clean  his  clothing  after  spraying  or 
takes  his  own  medicine  as  an  antidote  when 
symptoms  develop. 

Recent  fish  kills  In  Alabama  were  attrib- 
uted to  ninoff  from  agricultural  applications. 
The  chemicals  did  not  Induce  illness  in  man 
even  tho  the  water  and  fish  were  consumed. 

Many  types  of  pesticides  are  used  In  vari- 
ous areas.  Only  a  minute  amount  Is  used  to 
kill  the  pest.  The  remainder  undergoes 
chemical  changes  In  the  air,  water,  soil,  or  as 
a  residue  on  plants.  Contaminants  In  the 
earth  are  detoxified  by  soil  bacteria,  fungi, 
and  other  organisms.  "This  explains  why  they 
do  not  show  a  progressive  build-up.  Some 
remain  active  on  plants  for  24  hoiirs.  Vege- 
tables on  which  the  30-day  type  Is  applied 
are  not  harvested  for  a  month. 

To  date  pesticides  have  not  been  found  In 
the  30,000  cubic  miles  of  ground  water  that 
supplies  three-quarters  of  our  municipal 
water  facilities.  This  vast  reservoir  lies  under 
85  per  cent  of  the  land  area. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  LOW  AND 
MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1967, 1  addressed  the  Senate  on  a 
problem  which  is  of  major  importance 
and  concern  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  promised  and  desperately 
need  better  housing.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
programs,  specifically,  the  program  under 
section  221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  which  should  be  meeting  that 
urgent  need.  Is  not  operating  with  effi- 
ciency expedition,  or,  it  seems,  a  genuine 
commitment  to  making  progress,  as  it  Is 
presently  administered  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

In  response  to  my  remarks,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Dr.  Robert 
Weaver,  commenting  on  the  221(d)(3) 
project  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  which  was  the 
focus  of  my  remarks,  and  which  has 
been  delayed  by  FHA  processing  and  re- 
quirements for  27  months.  The  Secretary 
also  commented  on  the  requirements  of 
the  contractor  obtaining  a  100-percent 
performance  bond  which  has  held  up  the 
Maiden  project  for  the  last  4  months; 
and  he  made  comments  on  FHA  policies, 
procedures  and  results  in  response  to  my 
criticisms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Secretary's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
comment  on  the  Secretary's  response,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  remarks  in 
regards  to  FHA's  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion's low-income  housing  programs  are 
not  simply  criticism  for  the  sake  of 
criticism;  nor  are  they  the  result  of  an 
"isolated  case"  In  my  own  Common- 
wealth which  has  dimmed  the  prospect 
for  better  housing  for  the  people  of  Mai- 
den, Mass.  Nor  are  they  an  attempt  to 
engage  in  endless  and  fruitless  debate 
over  personalities  or  particular  adminis- 
trative procedures.  I  am  Interested  In 
results.  We  have  the  programs,  Including 


the  221(d)(3)  below-market-interest- 
rate  program,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  the  leased  housing  program 
which,  if  adequately  funded  and  properly 
administered  and  coordinated,  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  producing  and  mak- 
ing available  the  housing  we  need  in  this 
country  for  people  who  do  not  have 
decent,  safe,  livable  housing  available 
to  them  today. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  committed  to 
progress  in  this  area  and  the  Secretary's 
letter  leaves  me  imconvinced. 

The  frustratingly  slow  progress  which 
has  been  made  toward  the  construction 
of  108  units  of  221  (d)  (3)  housing  in  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  is  not  an  "Isolated  case." 

The  average  time  for  FHA  project 
processing  is  18  months,  and  the  FHA 
official  responsible  for  the  221(d)  (3)  and 
rent  supplement  programs  made  the 
statement  that  15  to  18  months  was  not 
unreasonable.  An  FHA  official  admitted 
recently  that  "it  takes  3  months  just  to 
say  'No'  to  somebody."  The  Maiden  proj- 
ect has  been  in  the  works  for  27  months. 

The  project  is  not  complicated.  If  any- 
thing, because  of  the  factors  Involved,  it 
should  have  moved  rapidly  through  FHA 
procedures.  A  similar  project  had  been 
completed  3  years  ago  in  the  city.  The 
builder  had  extensive  experience  with 
such  projects,  having  successfully  com- 
pleted six  221(d)  (3)'s  including  the  one 
In  Maiden.  The  packager  had  extensive 
experience  with  the  221(d)(3)  program 
and  is  responsible  for  assembling  5  per- 
cent— 2.000  units — of  the  existing  221(d) 
(3)  housing  in  the  country.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  his  projects  were  used  as  ex- 
amples in  a  recent  HUD  publication 
called  "Nonprofit  Sponsored  Housing  for 
Open  Occupancy."  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  same  packager  was  asked  if  he  was 
available  to  work  as  an  operations  spe- 
cialist for  FHA. 

The  sponsor  of  this  project,  the  Agudas 
Achim  Congregation,  is  a  responsible  re- 
ligious organization,  committed  to  the 
production  of  this  new  housing.  The  site 
was  an  urban  renewal  site  which  meant 
reduced  land  costs  and  the  Maiden  Re- 
development Authority  and  the  mayor  of 
Maiden  were  actively  cooperating  to  see 
that  this  project  moved  ahead. 

The  Maiden  project  was  exceptional 
only  for  the  high  degree  of  commitment 
and  expertise  among  the  participants  in 
the  project.  The  delays  involved  on  the 
part  of  FHA  were  more  than  usual,  but 
not  unusual  in  FHA  experience. 

For  example,  the  Secretary  states : 

When  PHA  was  ready  to  commit,  the 
sponsor  came  In  with  an  entirely  new  site 
plan  rendering  previous  processing  useless. 

The  fact  is  that  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment of  the  site  plan  arose  when  the  city 
widened  the  street  10  feet.  The  state- 
ment that  such  a  minor  change  "ren- 
dered previous  processing  useless"  typi- 
fies the  inflexible  attitude  often  found 
in  FHA  and  the  imwillingness  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  so  that  necessary  ad- 
justments in  costs  or  plans  will  not  cause 
significant  delays,  liiere  is  no  reason 
why  an  adjustment  in  the  site  plan 
should  have  rendered  previous  processing 
useless.  If  commercial  housing  develop- 
ments, conventionally  financed,  suffered 


from  the  same  attitude  toward  develop- 
ment of  their  plans,  nothing  would  be 
built  in  this  country. 

To  contrast  the  Maiden  situation  with 
another  case  that  shows  FHA's  ability  to 
work  with  speed,  the  Secretary  points  to 
a  project  on  114th  Street  in  New  York 
City  where  "FHA  processed  221(d)(3) 
applications  for  37  buildings  in  6 
montlis." 

The  Secretary  is  quite  right,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  example,  when  he  states, 
"Single  cases  are  not  always  indicative 
of  all  our  efforts."  The  114th  Street  proj- 
ect was  distinguished  by  an  overriding 
commitment  on  the  part  of  FHA,  and  the 
New  York  City  Rent  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency  to  accomplish  results  quickly 
in  that  part  of  the  city.  The  project  was 
initiated  by  the  rent  and  rehabilitation 
agency  in  New  York,  then  headed  by 
Hortense  Gable,  Dr.  Weaver's  successor 
to  the  New  York  position.  A  special  task 
force  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  FHA  to  work  closely  with  the  rent  and 
rehabilitation  agency  which  lined  up  the 
sponsors  and  did  much  of  the  prelimi- 
nary processing  for  FHA.  The  project  was 
an  experimental  program  with  a  task 
force  that  had  special  authority. 

Not  only  is  it  untypical  of  FHA  efforts, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  effort 
that  FHA  knows  must  be  made  if  things 
are  to  be  done  with  expedition,  rather 
than  working  through  ordinary  chan- 
nels. 

Unhappily,  the  Secretary  could  not  re- 
port that  the  36  buildings  which  were  to 
be  rehabilitated,  not  newly  constructed, 
under  this  special  project  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  project  began  in  October 
1964;  FHA  Issued  its  commitment  6 
months  later  in  April;  construction  be- 
gan shortly  thereafter,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, more  than  2  years  later,  there  is  still 
a  year's  work  of  construction  before  it 
will  be  completed. 

It  is  not  FHA's  responsibility  to  con- 
struct the  housing,  but  it  is  its  responsi- 
bility to  get  housing  projects  to  the  point 
where  construction  can  begin.  This  is  not 
happening  in  FHA  today  without  agoniz- 
ing delay. 

The  Secretary  state.,  that  a  new  accel- 
erated processing  technique  is  now  at 
work  in  various  FHA  offices  around  the 
coimtry.  He  claims  that  18  projects  were 
processed  in  a  total  of  92  days.  However, 
I  am  informed  that  this  was  not  start  to 
finish  processing  time.  Commitments 
were  issued  on  18  projects  in  90  days, 
but  the  projects  had  been  in  various 
stages  of  processing  before  the  acceler- 
ated techniques  were  applied. 

Even  so,  I  applaud  this  recognition 
that  FHA  has  moved  far  too  slowly  and 
must  orient  itself  toward  a  faster  oper- 
ation. 

But  accelerated  processing  is  still  be- 
ing treated  as  an  experimental  program 
and  is  not  in  operation  nationally.  This 
is  true  even  though  FHA  now  has  years 
of  experience  behind  It  in  this  program 
and  should  be  able  to  make  Judgments 
more  rapidly  than  it  did  6  years  ago.  But 
this  is  not  the  case. 

An  accelerated  processing  program 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  new  tech- 
niques as  it  does  on  the  willingness  of 
FHA  personnel  in  the  local  offices  to  ex- 


ercise sound  Judgment  and  take  respon- 
slbiUty  for  Issuing  a  commitment  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

A  good  example  of  this  responsible  at- 
titude is  found  in  the  Milwaukee  FHA 
office.  In  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  director 
of  the  office,  Mr.  Lawrence  Katz  stated: 

We  are  prepared  to  process  multi-family 
applications  in  20  work  days — any  additional 
time  will  be  the  sponsors — the  total  time 
from  idea  to  commitment  should  take  no 
longer  than  5  months. 

Mr.  Katz  is  assisting  other  offices  in 
adopting  this  policy,  but  these  offices 
must  understand  that  the  policy  is  not 
only  Mr.  Katz's  policy  but  the  overriding 
and  enforced  policy  of  FHA  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

These  accelerated  techniques  must  also 
be  applied  to  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Contrary  to  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment, the  record  there  is  not  "very  im- 
pressive." Although  all  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  program  have  been  ear- 
marked for  projects,  in  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  only  38  units  of  newly  constructed 
housing  have  actually  been  produced. 
This  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  new  program. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  new 
only  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  now 
available  to  supplement  the  rentals  to  be 
paid  by  poorer  tenants.  The  new  housing 
is  still  nonprofit  sponsored  and  follows 
the  same  FHA  procedures  for  approval 
of  22Hd)  (3)  mortgage  commitments. 

Though  we  are  all  hopeful  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  units  will  be  produced,  to  date  there 
have  been  only  38  and  only  an  additional 
104  units  are  on  the  verge  of  beginning 
construction.  Even  when  the  money  is 
pumped  in,  the  FHA  has  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous pipeline  which  only  trickles  out 
housing  construction  when  it  should  be 
flowing  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
need  it. 

"Comparisons  between  gross  insur- 
ance amounts  and  completed  units"  are 
meaningful  when  administrative  prac- 
tices are  the  reason  for  housing  proposals 
never  been  realized  in  brick  and  mortar. 
Other  factors  are  involved,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  do  not  explain  the  slowness  with 
which  the  low -income  housing  programs 
are  moving.  The  figures  quoted  by  the 
Secretary  to  show  that  "the  221(d)(3) 
program  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  your  speech  indicates"  do  not  con- 
tradict the  figures  I  quoted  in  my  speech. 

In  over  6  years,  there  have  been  only 
40.000  units  completed  under  the  221  id) 
(3)  program.  Commitments  have  been 
made  on  74,000  units,  but  that  commit- 
ment figure  includes  the  Maiden  project, 
for  example,  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  those  commitments  actually  repre- 
sent housing  that  will  be  completed  and 
available  at  all,  or  at  best,  within  a  short 
period  of  time. 

The  Secretary  further  states  that 
other  factors,  such  as  "the  state  of  the 
market,  the  number  of  qualified  and  in- 
terested sponsors,  the  availability  of  par- 
ticular types  of  mortgage  reserves,  and, 
especially  for  low-cost  housing,  the  state 
of  technology  and  design"  affect  the  vol- 
ume of  housing  produced  under  these 
programs. 

As  I  stated  in  ray  remarks  on  August  7, 
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the  state  of  the  znaricet  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  in  this  country 
Is  an  urgent  need.  The  total  of  40.000 
units  built  under  this  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram could  be  absorbed  in  a  single  major 
urban  center.  The  volume  of  housing 
under  this  program  does  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  needs  of  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  market. 

As  for  the  availability  of  mortgage  re- 
serves as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  num- 
ber of  imits  produced,  FHA  now  has 
$1,200  million  in  its  reserve  funds 
and  I  would  need  further  explanation  as 
to  how  that  sum  inhibits  the  volume  of 
units  produced. 

PHA's  attitude  toward  nonprofit  spon- 
sors is  very  curious. 

On  the  one  hand,  civic  and  religious 
groups  are  publicly  urged  to  take  on  the 
sponsorship  of  housing  projects.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  availability  of  the  100-per- 
cent mortgage,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
need  for  coming  forward.  As  it  was  sim- 
ply stated  by  a  HUD  official  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Christian  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  conference — 

Cburcbes  can  set  up  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  develop,  own,  and  operate  new  rental 
boualng  for  the  elderly — for  families  of  mod- 
erate Income — and  for  low  Income  families 
wlilch  need  iinlt  subsidy. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  implica- 
tion of  this  statement,  that  it  should  not 
be  a  very  difficult  or  consuming  opera- 
tion for  a  church  or  other  civic  group, 
with  little  or  no  assets,  to  come  forward 
out  of  an  understanding  of  the  need  for 
mich  housing  and  to  sponsor  develop- 
ment of  a  project. 

The  PHA  directive  MF-107  which  the 
Secretary  points  to  as  affirmation  of  a 
policy  which  does  not  require  sponsors 
to  assiune  financial  responsibility  for 
projects,  seems  to  me  strongly  Imply  Just 
the  opposite.  It  states : 

Non-profit  sponsors  should  understand. 
however,  that  owning  and  operating  a 
housing  project  involves  difficult  and  trying 
problems,  including  the  possiblUty  that 
some  unioreeeen  circumstances  could  cause 
project  funds  to  run  short.  They  should  un- 
derstand that  FHA  would  expect  them  to 
cope  with  these  problems  at  the  time  of  need 
by  All  means  at  their  disposal,  such  as  pro- 
visional help,  contrlbutlve  management  or 
service,  appeals  to  membership  or  afflllated 
organizations  and   outright   cash   contribu- 

tiOTM. 

While  the  directive  goes  on  to  say 
"that  FHA  does  not  insist  upon  or  re- 
quire a  pledge  or  guaranty,"  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  effect  of  such  a  directive  in 
the  local  offices  would  be  not  to  approve 
a  sponsor  where  the  organization  does 
not  have  substantial  assets  to  assume  the 
financial  obligations  which  FHA  wants 
sponsors  to  "imderstand"  is  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  would  also  have  the  effect.  It  seems 
to  me,  of  discouraging  nonprofit  spon- 
sors. If  a  sponsor  is  told  by  FHA.  "We  do 
not  insist  on  a  guaranty  by  you  of  the 
operation  of  this  project,  but  we  do  ex- 
pect that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  any 
operational  deficits,"  there  would  be  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  sponsor's  will- 
ingness to  proceed,  even  when  It  seems 
that  the  project  will  be  a  success. 

The  point  is  that  the  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram was  established  with  a  100-percent 
mortgage  so  that  nonprofit  groups  would 


not  need  substantial  assets  of  their  own. 
It  was  thought,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  the  need  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  is  so  great  that 
projects  will  "rent-up"  quickly  and  stay 
rented  so  that  when  mortgage  commit- 
ment and  project  income  are  coordi- 
nated, there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
funds  will  have  to  be  made  available  by 
the  nonprofit  sponsor. 

This  is  the  risk  of  the  program.  But 
it  is  also  the  impetus  for  the  program. 
FHA  must  determine  that  the  project  is 
feasible,  that  the  market  for  the  housing 
exists  and  that  project  income  will  equal 
cost.  If  these  factors  are  present,  then  it 
should  insure.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  program  that  FHA  should  turn  to 
the  sponsor  and  say  "We  think  this  is  a 
good  project,  but  if  anything  goes  wrong, 
we  expect  you  to  take  that  risk,  not 
PHA."  Such  an  attitude  contradicts  the 
purpose  of  the  program  and  significantly 
impedes  its  progress. 

In  the  Maiden  project,  the  nonprofit 
sponsor,  Agudas  Achim  Congregation 
was  told  that  it  would  have  to  assiime 
financial  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  project.  The  Secretary  states: 

In  point  of  fact  the  Agudas  Achlm  Con- 
gregation has  not  had  to  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  project  operations  during 
the  first  2  yesurs. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  that  requirement 
was  only  withdrawn  after  the  Secretary 
had  written  his  letter  of  response  to  me 
and  the  Boston  FHA  office  has  still  not 
notified  the  Agudas  Achim  Congregation 
in  writing  that  this  requirement  has  been 
dropped.  I  hope  that  the  requirement 
does  not  appear  In  a  more  subtle  form 
in  this,  or  any  other  221(d)(3)   project. 

Another  point  at  issue,  especially  in 
the  Maiden  project,  is  the  requirement 
of  a  100-percent  performance  bond  from 
the  contractor. 

The  Secretary  indicates  that  any  re- 
sponsible contractor  can  obtain  a  100- 
percent  performance  bond.  That  runs  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  case  in  point.  The 
contractor  for  the  Maiden  project  is  a 
responsible  contractor.  As  pointed  out,  he 
has  successfully  completed  six  221(d)  (3) 
projects.  Two  of  these  required  no  bond 
at  all  and  one,  already  completed  in 
Maiden,  a  10-percent  bond.  He  has  an 
excellent  record  and  received  a  high  rec- 
ommendation from  the  director  of  the 
FHA  office  in  Milwaukee,  where  his  firm 
is  based.  The  director  stated  that  he 
would  "recommend  him  highly,  as  very 
good,  able,  and  proficient.  He — the  con- 
tractor— has  brought  in  projects  below 
cost." 

The  contractor  has  tried  diligently 
since  March  to  obtain  the  required  bond- 
ing. The  reasons  given  by  insurance  com- 
panies for  not  underwriting  the  bond 
do  not  coincide  with  the  Secretary's 
explanation. 

One  broker,  after  trying  to  place  the 
bond  with  such  companies  as  Aetna 
Casualty  ii  Surety  Co.,  Maryland  Casu- 
alty Co.,  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Insurance 
Co.,  Travelers  Insurance  Co..  and  Sea- 
board Surety  Co..  reported: 

Although  the  companies  have  not  speclfl- 
eally  so  indicated,  their  basic  reasoning,  as 
explained  to  me,  is  substantially  the  same  In 
that  they  apf>ear  reluctant  to  bond  FHA  fi- 
nanced projects. 


Another  broker  reported: 

The  companies  also  questioned  the  fact 
that  they  had  done  so  many  of  these  proj- 
ects without  bond  or  a  mininaum  bond  that 
they  could  not  understand  why  a  bond  was 
required  for  this  particular  project. 

The  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  spe- 
cifically stated : 

This  declination  Is  in  no  way  a  reflection 
on  the  contractor  but  is  a  decision  arrived 
at  by  reviewing  the  situation  In  its  entirety. 

The  Secretary  states  that  the  amount 
of  the  bond  requirement  over  10  percent 
is  discretionary  with  the  local  insuring 
office.  However,  practice  indicates  that 
the  100-percent  bond  vequirement  is  na- 
tional policy,  without  room  for  discretion. 
If  this  is  so,  then  a  local  director  cannot 
exercise  informed  judgment  when  a  sit- 
uation arises  where  a  contractor  cannot 
obtain  100-percent  bonding,  even  though 
he  is  a  reliable  and  responsible  contrac- 
tor. 

In  the  Maiden  case,  the  inability  to 
exercise  this  discretion  to  lower  the  bond 
requirement,  has  resulted  in  a  delay  since 
March.  Since  that  time  costs  have  in- 
creased at  least  another  $17,000.  This 
in  itself  means  further  FHA  adjustment, 
even  if  the  lOO-iSercent  bond  were  ob- 
tained tomorrow. 

The  Secretary's  understanding  of  the 
bonding  policy  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  law  should  be  promulgated  and  en- 
forced. It  should  be  remembered  that 
Congress  has  required  a  bond  of  only 
10  percent.  In  the  Maiden  case,  an  as- 
sessment of  the  risks  in  regard  to  this 
experieficed  contractor  will  show  that  the 
extraordinary  bonding  requirement  is 
unnecessary.  This  requirement  should  be 
withdrawn  immediately  and  the  project 
should  be  allowed,  finally,  to  move  ahead. 

PHA  must  begin  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  owners,  builders,  and  archi- 
tects across  the  country  who  often  find 
working  with  FHA  to  be  a  nightmarish 
experience.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
FHA  mortgage  volume  has  declined  sig- 
nificantly. As  one  builder  stated  recently 
before  a  congressional  committee: 

In  1949  the  FHA  financed  242,000  units  In 
rental  housing;  last  year,  44,000.  Any  Federal 
program  which  Is  Intended  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  housing  by  the  Congress,  which  lost 
nearly  80%  of  its  volume  in  units,  is  sick. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Secretary 
may  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  221(d) 
(3)  program  is  not  a  program  which  will 
help  the  poor,  but  only  families  of  mod- 
erate income,  is  because  FHA  processing 
takes  so  long  that  costs  of  a  project  in- 
crease significantly.  In  the  Maiden  proj- 
ect, it  will  be  remembered,  rents  jumped 
an  average  $20  per  unit  because  of  over 
2  years  of  delay. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed  and  FHA 
must  become  a  willing  partner  in  housing 
construction,  especially  in  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  programs 
where  their  willingness  to  cooperate,  to 
see  the  program  succeed  and  progress, 
is  essential. 

In  1962,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  FHA  stated  that  it  was  his  ex- 
pectation that  the  221(d)(3)  program 
could  produce  60,000  units  of  housing  a 
year.  The  program  has  not  produced 
60,000  units  in  6  years. 
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Mr.  President.  I  repeat.  FHA  must  be- 
gin to  Uve  up  to  its  expectations  or  the 
Congress  should  place  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  programs  in  an 
agency  that  will. 

ExHisrr  1 
The   Secretart   or    Housing   and 
Urban  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Augtist  14, 1967. 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brooke:  Your  speech  ol 
August  7  in  the  Senate  on  the  pressing  need 
for  more  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
was  gratifying  in  theme  but  your  use  of  an 
Isolated  case  as  the  basis  for  a  general 
criticism  of  the  FHA  was  unfortunate.  I  hope 
Under  Secretary  Wood  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Brownstein  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore this  situation  with  you  directly  and  In 
depth.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  record  the 
most  salient  characteristics  of  the  situation. 

The  Maiden  case  has  a  long  history  and 
we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  allegations 
contained  In  your  remarks.  They  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  many  discussions 
among  the  FHA,  the  contractor,  the  packager 
and  the  sponsor,  including  visits  between 
FHA  and  HUD  staff  and  Mayor  Kelllher.  Mr. 
Frank,  the  packager,  has  a  special  record  of 
difficulties  with  these  programs.  Indeed,  for 
a  long  time  FHA  would  not  process  any  proj- 
ect in  which  he  was  Involved. 

As  your  remarks  indicate,  it  Is  the  director 
of  the  local  Insuring  office  who  decides  on 
the  basis  of  local  experience  and  the  indi- 
vidual Involved,  how  much  above  the  FHA 
10  percent  minimum  performance  bond  re- 
quirement will  be  necessary.  We  know  that 
bonding  above  10  percent  wUl  not  preclude 
responsible  contractors  from  participation 
since  capabUlty  is  not  materially  affected  by 
a  requirement  In  excess  of  10  percent.  The 
willingness  of  sureties  to  issue  100  percent 
bonds  depends  on  the  contractor's  reliability 
and  experience,  his  past  performance,  his 
present  competence.  In  general,  the  aoiount 
does  not  determine  whether  or  not  the- bond 
wiU  be  written  but  rather  the  contractor's 
overall  capability.  In  the  Boston  area,  this 
requirement  was  established  two  years  ago 
at  the  request  of  the  subcontractors  associa- 
tion to  protect  against  the  problems  of  work 
stoppages  and  unpaid  subcontractors.  I 
might  add  also  that  a  100  percent  bonding 
requirement  Is  common  with  all  conven- 
tional lenders  and  mandatory  on  most  Gov- 
ernment contract£. 

However  Inapposite  Maiden  is,  the  central 
issue  you  raise  of  the  role  of  effective  man- 
agement in  solving  low-Income  housing  diffi- 
culties is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  con- 
siderable effort  over  the  years.  The  conception 
and  construction  of  a  decent,  livable  project 
Involves  the  cooperation  of  many  people  as 
well  as  the  interchange  of  necessary  infor- 
mation and  documents.  For  instance,  of  the 
time  which  you  indicate  it  took  the  FHA  to 
process  the  initial  Maiden  application,  seven 
months  were  consumed  by  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  sponsors  and  their  parties  In  in- 
terest. The  fact  is  that  when  FHA  was  ready 
to  commit,  the  sponsor  came  in  with  an 
entirely  new  site  plan  rendering  previous 
processing  useless. 

Single  cases  are  not  always  indicative  of 
all  our  efforts.  The  Maiden  experience  con- 
trasts with  the  114th  Street  project  in  New 
York  City  where  the  FHA  processed  221  (d)  (3) 
applications  for  37  buildings  in  six  months. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  constantly  working  for 
Improved  general  performance. 

For  example,  accelerated  processing  tech- 
niques in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Phoenix  and 
San  Francisco  were  begun  in  early  February, 
and  were  recently  expanded,  to  Boston,  At- 
lanta and  Kansas  City  as  a  part  of  our  new 
AMP  program.  The  installation  of  this  pro- 
gram has  resulted  In  a  total  processing  time 
of  92  calendar  days  on  eighteen  projects  for 


which  there  were  120  contacts.  Actual  FHA 
processing  time  averaged  9  days. 

Moreover,  a  recent  FHA  directive,  MF-107, 
states  that  nonprofit  sponsors  will  not  be 
required  to  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  projects.  In  point  of  fact.  In  the  Maiden 
case  the  Aguda  Achum  Congregation  has  not 
had  to  assimie  flxianclal  responsibility  for 
project  operations  during  the  first  two  years. 

More  important  than  the  specific  nature  of 
administrative  innovation  are  the  results  In 
terms  of  output  achieved.  In  these  terms  the 
221(d)(3)  program  has  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  your  speech  Indicates.  It  has 
assured  housing  for  almost  74.000  families 
with  mortgage  commitments  In  excess  of  $950 
million.  An  additional  33,000  units  are  cov- 
ered by  firm  applications.  Mortgage  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  permit  additional 
applications  to  bring  the  total  number  of 
units  In  processing  to  143,000.  PHA  mortgages 
on  multifamlly  structiu-es  since  1961  have 
been  committed  to  predominantly  low-  or 
moderate-income  housing. 

In  the  area  most  directly  concerned  with 
housing  for  the  poor,  the  record  is  even  more 
impressive.  Before  the  rent  supkplement  pro- 
grams was  Interrupted  by  the  uncertainty  of 
fiscal  1968  authorizations,  the  FHA  had  re- 
served virtually  all  of  the  supplement  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  In 
less  than  12 ',4  months  from  their  first  avail- 
ability, FHA  has  reserved  funds  for  sup- 
porting 47,000  units  of  housing  In  422 
projects,  assisting  over  33,(X)0  households.  We 
are  concerned,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  that 
this  momentum  be  continued  into  the  actual 
production  of  housing  units  through  speedy 
processing  and  construction.  But  the  key  to 
the  production  of  low-income  housing  does 
not  lie  in  the  area  of  processing. 

Comparisons  between  gross  Insurance 
anK>un.t6  and  completed  units,  and  admin- 
istrative practices  are  not  very  meaningful. 
For  volume  depends  on  a  number  of  other 
factors — the  state  of  market,  the  numlaer  of 
qualified  and  interested  sponsors,  the  avall- 
abUity  of  particular  types  otf  mortgage 
reserves,  and,  especially  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing, the  state  of  technology  and  design. 

In  final  analysis,  really  effective  soluUons 
to  the  critical  problem  of  housing  the  poor 
will  not  be  found  In  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative reform — ImpKirtant  as  they  are. 
They  will  be  found  In  the  fxmdlng  of  the 
programs  jweclsely  designed  to  do  these  Jobs : 
rent  suj^lement  and  model  cities.  For  as 
you  know,  the  BMIR  program  your  remarks 
emphasized  responds  principally  to  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  moderate-income  families — not 
the  poor. 

I  know  you  share  my  sense  of  urgency  about 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  people  of 
our  country.  I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
support  of  our  appropriations  and  I  trust  we 
can  work  together  in  the  areas  where  truly 
genuine  progress  can  be  achieved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEBT  C.  Weaver. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  congratulate  him  for  his  interest  and 
concern  about  reaching  our  national 
goal  of  decent  housing  for  every  Ameri- 
can, a  goal  that  is  stUl  far  from  having 
been  achieved,  despite  the  number  of 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Congress 
declared  it  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

While  I  cannot  share  the  Senator's 
criticisms  of  FHA  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this 
criticism  will  be  helpful  in  strengthening 
the  hand  of  FHA  and  individuals  within 
FHA  who  seek  to  do  a  better  job  of  mak- 
ing its  facilities  work  for  those  in  Ameri- 
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can  society  who  cannot  now  afford  de- 
cent housing  without  FHA  cooperation. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  conservative 
tendency  within  FHA.  There  has  also 
been  in  parts  of  It  a  liberal  tendency.  In- 
deed, this  conflict,  this  dichotomy,  of 
attitude  is  reflected  in  the  Congress  as 
well  as  in  FHA. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
leadership  of  others  along  with  the  cur- 
rent considerations  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee,  we  might 
develop  not  only  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
in  this  field,  but  new  tools  and  a  new 
declaration  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  which  supports  and  de- 
fends the  FHA  when  it  proceeds  more 
liberally  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  of  FHA 
producing  more  low-income  housing  has 
been  in  the  field  of  our  housing  policy 
with  relation  to  nonproflt  organizations. 
The  section  221(d)(3),  below-the-mar- 
ket-interest-rate  program,  the  section 
221id)(3)  rent-supplement  program, 
section  202  and  section  231  elderly  hous- 
ing, section  515,  rural  housing,  and  sec- 
tion 221(h),  which  attempts  to  create 
homeownershlp  for  those  who  are  in  the 
public  housing  income  categories  all  de- 
pend on  the  nonproflt  organization.  The 
legislation  assumes  that  nonprofit  spon- 
sors, such  as  churches,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  groups,  can  combine  to 
develop  such  programs,  and  then  either 
obtain  loans  from  Federal  agencies  or  ob- 
tain FHA  Insurance. 

I  think  one  of  the  big  problems  of  these 
programs  is  that  they  have  all  assumed 
this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  nonprofit 
organizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has 
been  a  difficult  thing. 

I  have  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Oliver  Brooks,  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Corp.,  located  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Cambridgs  Corp., 
CamX)TiAge,  Mass.,  July  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Mondale:  I  have  Just  read 
with  interest  a  News  Relecise  from  your  office 
summarizing  the  proposals  of  the  Home  Pur- 
chase Act  and  the  Housing  Expert  and  Loan 
Program.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  legislation 
certainly  strikes  a  responsive  chord  because 
it  goes  to  the  heart  of  two  difficult  issues  in 
the  low  and  moderate  income  bousing  field 
and  because  of  its  emphasis  upon  making  ex- 
isting programs  more  workaWe  rather  tJban 
attempting  any  radical  new  departures. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  interest  of  The 
Cambridge  Corporation — which  is  a  recently 
established  nonprofit  conununlty  develop- 
ment corporation — is  that  of  adding  to  the 
inventory  of  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing in  this  area.  We  have  a  keen  interest  In 
the  production  of  new  housing  of  this  sort 
and,  most  particularly,  in  exploring  new  tech- 
niques to  encourage  home  ownership  on  the 
part  of  moderate  income  families. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  apparent 
recognition  in  the  HELP  program  of  the  fact 
that  the  Section  221(d)(3)  program  admin- 
istered by  the  F.H.A.  has  some  severe  gaps  in 
terms  of  its  viability  for  the  nonprofit 
sponsor. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  relatively 
successful  Section  221(d)  (3)  programs  devel- 
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op«d  In  tbe  QntXet  Boston  area.  But  at  the 
aame  time  one  cannot  fall  to  recognize  tbe 
tact  tiiat  tlie  groxmd  rulea  are  written  In 
aucb  a  way  aa  to  Invite  a  certain  mediocrity  of 
bargain  boaement  apiH'oacb  to  tbe  wbole 
problem  of  producing  new  housing,  to  wit — 

Tbe  nonprofit  sponaor  must  have  In  hand 
some  3-4%  of  the  xUtlmate  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect to  push  the  project  along  to  the  stage  of 
mortgage  Issuance. 

The  largest  single  portion  of  this  seed 
money  requirement  Is  represented  In  ad- 
vances to  the  architectural  design  group, 
which  after  all  must  accrue  substantial  out- 
of-pocket  costs  substantially  In  advance  of 
eventual  mortgage  Issuance. 

For  the  potential  nonprofit  sponsor  with 
limited  seed  money,  this  tends  to  build  In  an 
Incentive  to  seek  out  the  architect  who  will 
do  the  job  most  cheaply  rather  than  one  who 
will  do  It  with  the  meet  desirable  environ- 
mental result. 

It  seems  to  me  that  HEU>  can  make  a 
measurable  contribution  In  confronting  a 
problem  of  this  sort. 

I  am  still  troubled  by  the  fact  that  there 
atlll  remains  Insufflclent  flexibility  within 
the  221(d)  (3)  program  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  supporting  community  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  new  housing  devel- 
opments. Four  walls  and  a  roof  are  In  and 
of  themselves  Important.  But  of  almost  equal 
Importance,  It  seems  to  me,  are  supporting 
amenities  that  can  help  create  an  environ- 
ment tor  living  In  such  new  developments. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  your  future  Inter- 
es*  In  these  problems  might  well  project  Itself 
Into  this  partlcvUar  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olives  Brooks. 

President. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  let- 
ter is  in  response  to  a  measure  that  I 
offered,  which  I  called  Operation  HELP 
to  supply  technical  assistance  and  money 
for  preconstructlon  costs  to  help  non- 
profit sjwnsors  of  housing  in  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  field  get  over  the  first 
hurdle  to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts referred. 

I  read  from  a  part  of  that  letter.  Mr. 
Brooks  points  out  that — 

There  have  been  a  good  many  relatively 
successful  Section  221(d)(3)  programs  de- 
veloped In  the  Greater  Boston  area.  But  at 
the  same  time  one  cannot  fall  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  ground  rules  are  written  In 
such  a  way  as  to  Invite  a  certain  mediocrity  or 
bargain  basement  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  producing  new  housing,  to  wit — 

The  nonprofit  sponsor  must  have  In  hand 
some  3-4%  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  project 
to  push  the  project  along  to  the  stage  of 
mortgage  Issuance. 

The  largest  single  portion  of  this  seed 
money  requirement  Is  represented  In  ad- 
vances to  the  architectural  design  group, 
which  after  all  must  accrue  substantial  out- 
of-pocket  costs  substantially  In  advance  of 
eventual  mortgage  Issuance. 

For  the  potential  nonprofit  sponsor  with 
limited  seed  money,  this  tends  to  build  In 
an  Incentive  to  seek  out  the  architect  who 
will  do  the  Job  most  cheaply  rather  than  one 
who  will  do  It  with  the  most  desirable  en- 
vironmental result. 

He  makes  this  point,  which  I  think  is 
an  exceedingly  important  one — that  all 
these  programs  do  is  build  buildings. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  for  community  fa- 
cilities or  to  help  create  an  environment 
for  those  who  live  in  those  buildings 
which  will  be  desirable  and  creative  as 
well. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  have  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  which  is  now   before  the 


Housing  Subcommittee.  This  amendment 
is  a  modification  of  Operation  HELP. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  this  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Federal  Assistance  to  Nonprofit  Sponsors 
or  Low-  AND  Moderate-Income  Housing 
At  the  present  time  much  of  our  housing 
policy  Is  geared  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
nonprofit  sponsor.  The  Section  221(d)(3) 
below  the  market  Interest  rate  program,  the 
Section  221(d)(3)  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Section  202  and  Section  231  Elderly 
Housing,  Section  515  Rural  Housing,  and  Sec- 
tion 221(h)  all  encourage  the  use  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation  to  increase  the  stock 
of  iiouslng.  In  addition,  this  year  we  are 
adding  a  program  of  home  ownership  that 
can  use  the  nonprofit  sponsor. 

Tet  nonprofit  organizations  face  a  two- 
fold problem  as  project  sponsors:  they  lack 
expertise  in  the  housing  field,  and  they  often 
need  seed  money  In  order  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  developing  projects.  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  which  will  address  Itself  to  both 
of  these  matters. 

Technical  assistance. — Few  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations are  experienced  In  sponsoring  hous- 
ing projects.  Most  sponsors  are  long  on  good 
Intentions  but  short  on  knowledge  about 
such  things  as  site  selection,  applications  for 
financing,  and  estimates  of  market  poten- 
tial. The  HUD  report  on  nonprofit  notes  that 
they  suffer  from  "the  lack  of  experience  and 
technical  capacity:"  to  develop  housing.  (See 
pp.  482-485  of  subcommittee  hearings.)  Some 
nonprofits  are  able  to  draw  upon  the  services 
of  volunteers,  but  volunteers  can  devote  only 
a  limited  amount  of  their  time  to  nonprofit 
organization."!.  Frequently  the  nonprofit  re- 
lies on  a  prospective  contractor  who  has  his 
own  Interests  to  pursue.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  HX7D  report  states  that:  "The 
Ideal  situation  Is  one  where  the  nonprofit 
housing  sponsor  receives  technical  assistance 
from  a  competent,  disinterested  Individual 
or  group  which  Is  working  solely  for  the 
achievement  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor's  ob- 
jectives." 

To  make  available  the  skills  and  expertise 
necessary  to  Insure  the  success  of  projects, 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment  would  In- 
struct the  Secretary  to  establish  a  technical 
assistance  program  to  prospective  nonprofit 
sponsors.  FHA  now  has  In  Its  field  ofBces  spe- 
cialists In  appraising  and  site  evaluation.  In 
architecture  (Including  such  matters  as  land 
planning  and  even  landscaping),  and  on 
mortgages  and  financing.  HUD  regional  offices 
contain  at  present  a  branch  that  provides 
some  technical  services  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors. In  short.  HUD  has  the  trained  personnel 
necessary  for  effective  assistance  and  has 
made  a  start  toward  developing  a  technical 
assistance  service.  This  effort  should  be 
strengthened;  past  experience  should  be  built 
upon.  We  could  provide  HUD  with  a  clear 
mandate  to  give  nonprofit  sponsors  all  the 
technical  help  they  need. 

Seed  money — The  other  problem  faced  by 
nonprofit  groups  Is  the  lack  of  money  to 
cover  the  pre-constructlon  costs  of  projects. 
Current  practice  requires  the  sponsor  to  pay 
for  market  surveys,  architectural  and  en- 
gineering fees,  land  options  and  other  costs 
before  a  financing  commitment  can  be  ob- 
tained. These  must  be  paid  In  advance  and 
create  a  hardship  on  the  small  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. 

Oliver  Brooks,  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Corporation,  a  nonprofit  In  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, estimates  that  a  sponsor  must 
have  3  to  4  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  in 
hand  before  the  FHA  can  provide  the  Insur- 
ance to  start  a  project.  To  keep  these  pre- 


liminary costs  to  a  minimum,  corporations 
win  use  the  cheapest  methods  available.  The 
result,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brooks,  Is  a  "cer- 
tain mediocrity  or  bargain  basement  ap- 
proach." 

The  second  section  of  this  amendment 
would  deal  with  this  problem.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  revolving  fund  from  which  the 
Secretary  could  make  loans,  advances,  or 
credits  to  the  nonprofit  sponsor  to  cover  up 
to  80 ',i  of  the  pre-constructlon  costs  for 
these  projects.  Most  of  these  costs  can  be 
Included  In  the  final  mortgage  and  are  re- 
turned to  the  nonprofit  when  the  mort- 
gage Is  obtained.  Architects'  fees,  financing 
expenses,  title  fees,  taxes  during  construc- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

However,  there  are  other  costs  such  as  land 
options  on  alternative  sites,  promotional 
work,  and  advertising,  which  cannot  be  In- 
cluded m  the  cost  of  the  mortgage.  Under 
this  amendment  the  SecreUry  could  make 
loans  to  cover  up  to  80%  of  these  costs.  But 
the  majority  of  the  expenses  will  be  In- 
cluded In  the  mortgage,  and  this  money  will 
be  recovered  as  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  ex- 
ecuted and  will  be  returned  to  the  revolving 
fund. 

To  avoid  any  pressure  on  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  establish  criteria  to  determine 
the  financial  stability  of  the  nonprofit  before 
a  loan  Is  made.  The  revolving  fund  will  have 
an  Initial  authorization  of  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  do  some  other  things  as 
well.  There  is  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  that 
would,  in  vital  areas,  create  new  stand- 
ards for  FHA  insurance  and  loans,  and 
new  standards  of  acceptability  which 
would  deal  with  housing  for  the  poor. 
It  would  modify  the  standard  of  insur- 
ance from  economic  soundness  to  accept- 
able risk  to  permit  the  low-income  fam- 
ily obtain  housing  in  our  center  cities. 
Also,  it  would  create  an  acceptable  risk 
fund  that  can  pick  up  the  losses  which 
private  lenders,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  so  forth,  might  suffer  by  going 
into  these  areas. 

Thus  we  will  create  a  congressional 
declaration  that  we  want  a  new  sense 
of  urgency;  that  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port the  FHA.  This  means  we  have  re- 
duced the  risk  requirements;  and  that  we 
will  stand  behind  them  to  pick  up  the 
losses  to  encourage  private  lenders  to  get 
involved. 

In  the  past.  FHA  and  private  lenders 
have — and  they  admit  it — resorted  to  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  red-lining.  In 
other  words,  a  certain  area  in  a  core 
city  is  of  doubtful  value;  they  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  go  up  in  value  or 
down  in  value.  So.  in  order  to  be  safe, 
the  private  lenders  red-line  it,  and  the 
FHA  supports  them.  This  means  the 
private  lenders  and  FHA  are  not  going 
to  permit  credit  to  fiow  into  that  area. 

When  that  happens,  almost  automat- 
ically the  area  starts  down.  I  think  FHA 
admits  they  have  been  part  of  this  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  think  they  should  have 
been.  But  now  they  have  changed  the 
rules  to  prevent  this  from  occurring. 

The  Proxmire  proposal  may  be  the 
most  important  thing  to  come  out  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee because  it  offers  the  hope  of  getting 
private  capital  back  into  these  marginal 
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areas  aroimd  the  ghettos.  After  these 
things  have  been  accomplished,  tmd  we 
have  created  what  I  hope  will  be  a  new 
program  to  bring  home  ownership  within 
the  reach  of  low-income  families,  if  we 
sUll  have  a  record  of  conservatism,  if 
we  still  have  a  record  showing  FHA  to 
be  unwilling  to  be  brocul  and  effective, 
then  we  shall  have  to  think  about  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  agency. 

I  frankly  do  not  think  this  will  be 
necessary,  if  we  in  Congress  do  our  job. 
One  of  the  big  problems  has  been  that 
the  FHA  gets  hit  from  both  sides.  Those 
of  us — and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts — who  want  a  more  liberal 
approach  by  FHA  are  constantly  criti- 
cizing it  because  it  is  not  more  liberal. 
If  however,  the  Agency  does  take  risk, 
and  the  program  goes  sour,  FHA  can  be 
sure  there  will  be  a  congressional  investi- 
gation and  it  will  be  roundly  criticized. 
The  result  Is  that  the  ofiBcials  of  FHA 
are  "damned  if  they  do  and  damned  if 
they  don't."  Part  of  it  Is  our  fault,  but 
I  think  part  of  it  is  their  fault,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  performing  a  service  In  un- 
derlining these  objectives,  and  I  join 
with  him  in  urging  FHA  to  move  more 
effectively  toward  accomplishing  them. 
I  hope  that  our  efforts  will  be  success- 
ful; If  not  we  will  have  to  develop  a 
new  structure  to  accomplish  those  ends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts have  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  5  additional  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution  to 
this  discussion.  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  him  for  Injecting  Into  the  discussion 
the  criticism  of  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  costs  which  must  be  in- 
curred by  nonprofit  sponsors  In  getting 
started  on  the  program.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  recommendations  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  proposed  to 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  also  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
which  would  change  the  rule  from  "eco- 
nomic" to  "acceptable"  risk. 

Certainly,  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  with 
FHA. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  that  abundantly  clear,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
However,  I  must  point  out  that  housing 
for  low-income  families  and  moderate- 
Income  families  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  the  country  today.  I  think  we 
are  agreed  on  that  point. 

In  1949,  when  this  legislation  was 
passed,  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  be 
building  as  many  as  60,000  units  per 
year.  The  same  rule  of  economic  risk  as 
opposed  to  acceptable  risk  applied  at  that 
time.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Ccmgress  to  make  housing 
available  for  low-Income  and  moderate- 
income  families  who,  in  the  past  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  money  from  the  con- 
ventional banking  Institutions.  These 
persons  could,  under  the  new  law,  go  to 


FHA  and  have  FHA  guarantee  repay- 
ment of  the  money,  so  that  they  could 
begin  to  have  decent  housing  in  which 
to  live. 

If  Congress  had  not  intended  for  FHA 
to  assume  some  of  the  risk,  it  would  have 
had  no  need  to  create  and  to  pass  this 
legislatloiL  When  FHA  began  to  put  the 
red  lines  around  certain  areas,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
so  graphically  described,  it  was  red  lining 
the  very  areas  where  the  need  was  great- 
est, the  very  areas,  in  my  opinion,  where 
Congress  intended  FHA  to  be  most  ef- 
fective, and  where  FHA  lias  not  been  ef- 
fective. 

With  this  in  mind,  6  years  seems  to  be 
an  unreasonable  period  of  time  in  which 
to  see  the  construction  of  only  40,000 
units  under  this  particular  section  221 
(d)  (3)  program.  Forty  thousand  units 
in  6  years,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  pitifully 
poor  performance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  number  of  units  might  have  been 
constructed  in  New  York  City  alone  and 
not  even  been  noticed,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  other  areas  around  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
many  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
situation.  The  attitude  of  FHA,  has  been 
described  as  conservative.  I  do  not  wish 
to  get  involved  in  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
servative versus  liberal  attitudes  of  the 
Housing  Authority;  I  only  think  FHA 
should  have  performed  its  task  within 
tiie  confines  of  the  letter  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  passed  by  Congress. 

Did  they  misinterpret  the  intent  of 
Congress?  Did  they  really  feel  they  were 
not  to  assume  the  risk?  Did  they  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  erect  barriers 
to  nonprofit  sponsors,  such  as  the  100- 
percent  bonding  controls,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult, even  impossible  in  many  instances, 
to  achieve? 

The  language  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks  today  would  certainly 
indicate  that  FHA  was  holding  the  non- 
profit sponsors  to  an  assumption  of  finan- 
cial risk.  Are  these  religious,  civic,  and 
labor  organizations  really  in  a  position  to 
assume  such  risk?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  they  are  not,  does 
this,  then,  not  mean  that  the  program  is 
going  to  fail?  And  if  the  program  fails, 
does  that  not  mean  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  still  have  to  live  in  poor,  di- 
lapidated, and  deteriorating  housing 
throughout  the  country? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  optimism  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  expressed  this  morning  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  we  will  see  an  im- 
provement in  FHA.  I  do  not  like  super- 
structuring.  If  this  is  the  agency  that  is 
to  do  the  job,  let  us  clarify  its  authority 
and  have  it  do  the  job  it  was  intended  to 
do.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
to  build  housing  in  this  country  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  We 
have  waited  too  long  already.  We  are 
plagued  by  civil  disturbances  in  the  major 


cities  across  the  Nation.  I  do  not  say  that 
P(X)r  bousing  is  totally  responsible  for  the 
unrest,  but  I  believe  that  housing  Is  one 
of  the  causes.  And  I  believe  we  should  be 
getting  on  with  the  Job  of  Improving 
housing  conditions,  either  with  a  cor- 
rected procedure  through  the  FHA,  or 
through  a  new  agency. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
heartily  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  his  appraisal  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  housing  gap  In  this  country 
today.  Recently  it  was  estimated  that 
more  than  11  million  families  in  this 
country,  in  urban  areas  alone,  are  living 
in  substandard,  unsanitary,  and  unsafe 
housing — certainly  a  tragic  comment 
upon  a  nation  which  is  the  wealthiest  in 
the  world. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  we  could  have  hoped 
for  a  more  liberal,  aggressive  approach 
on  the  part  of  FHA  than  we  have  seen. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  same  intensity 
of  criticism  that  we  have  heard  from 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever helpful  I  believe  that  to  be,  because 
I  believe  part  of  the  fault  is  ours.  We  have 
failed  to  declare  congressional  intent  as 
clearly  and  unequivocally  as  we  should 
have.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  well  aware  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  do  not 
agree  with  our  interpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  many  express  doubts  about  non- 
profit housing  as  a  concept.  Even  though 
we  have  legislated  measures  that  assume 
the  existence  of  the  nonprofit  structure, 
many  are  opposed  to  nonprofits.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  favor  of  nonprofits  as  I  think 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is.  I  think  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  sure  of  is  that  during  this 
session  of  Congress  we  do  our  job. 

Let  us  create  a  revolving  fund  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  in  the  nonprofit 
field.  Let  us  try  to  deal  with  the  bonding 
problem  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
recently  referred  to.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
Proxmire  amendment  and  get  an  "ac- 
cepted risk"  provision  written  into  the 
law  with  an  accepted  risk  fund.  Let  us 
create  a  homeownership  program  that 
will  enable  the  lower  Income  famUy  to 
own  its  own  home.  Let  us  put  some  more 
steam  behind  public  housing  and  try  to 
do  something  to  get  private  initiative 
and  capital  back  into  the  slums. 

If  the  FHA  then  fails  to  respond,  I 
would  join  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  In  creating  a 
new  structure. 

I  think  the  FHA  will  respond  uith 
proper  leadership  from  Congress.  I  think 
the  ofiQcials  of  the  agency  want  to 
respond. 

Let  us  give  them  a  chance. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
correct. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  very  forthright 
presentation  of  this  problem  today. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  and  complex 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  we  must 
settle.  And  I  know  that  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  add  much  in  bring- 
ing alxjut  a  solution  to  the  problem  and 
achieving  this  goal  which  is  so  necessary 
in  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  20  minutes. 


A  GOLD  POLICY  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  18th- 
century  lexicographer  and  poet  Samuel 
Johnson  once  said : 

It  Is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epigram- 
matist, "that  to  have  It  Is  to  be  In  fear,  and 
to  want  It.  to  be  In  sorrow." 

It  is  an  observation  that  is  no  less  valid 
today.  A  decision  on  whether  to  have  and 
to  hold  gold,  or  to  not  have  and  not  hold 
it.  Is  one  that  still  concerns  most  econo- 
mists and  politicians. 

At  home.  Congress  is  struggling  with 
that  fateful  decision  now,  as  is  evidenced 
in  part  by  a  bill  to  repeal  the  25-percent 
gold  backing  on  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

And  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  group  will  meet  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  next  month,  September 
17  to  29,  to  discuss  the  gold  crisis  and 
other  financial  matters. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  greatly  distressed 
and  gravely  concerned  over  the  fact  there 
has  been  so  little  discussion  relative  to 
the  sharply  accentuated  gold  problem 
which  confronts  the  Nation.  Even  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  during  which 
time  the  10  leading  industrial  nations  of 
the  non-Communist  world  announced 
agreement  on  a  new  international  mone- 
tary system,  have  done  little  to  alter  the 
seriousness  of  our  Nation's  gold  problem. 

The  future  stability  of  the  dollar,  in 
fact  our  entire  economic  well-being,  de- 
pends upon  a  wise  and  prompt  solution  of 
this  problem.  I  am  not  a  convert  to  the 
tiieory  of  modem-day  alchemy  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  we  can  convert 
paper  Into  gold  through  the  legerdemain 
of  creating  a  new  international  paper 
unit  which  will  have  the  same  discipline 
and  acceptability  by  nations  as  gold  it- 
self. 

Let  me  review  a  few  salient  facts  which 
may  have  escaped  your  attention.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  administrations,  we 
have  lost  over  $6  billion  from  our  na- 
tional monetary  gold  stocks  as  foreign 
Interests  converted  dollar  claims  Into 
gold.  Our  national  gold  reserve  now 
stands  at  slightly  in  excess  of  $13  billion 


of  which  over  $10  billion  is  required  by 
statute  to  be  held  as  a  25-percent  cover 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Another  $1 
billion  of  the  reserve  is  committed  to  the 
IMF.  Thus,  actually  our  free  gold  reserve 
Is  scarcely  more  than  $2  billion,  a  peri- 
lous low  level  when  faced  with  possible 
demands  from  foreign  holders  of  dollars 
that  now  amount  to  $31.4  billion. 

The  increasing  expansion  of  our  paper 
currency  on  the  domestic  scene  will  in- 
crease the  $10  billion  figure  needed  to 
back  the  25-percent  cover  on  Federal 
notes. 

Significantly,  world  gold  production  in 
1966 — exclusive  of  Russia — amounting  to 
approximately  $1.5  billion  in  value  went 
into  private  hoarding,  investment,  or  in- 
dustrial consumption.  Not  1  ounce  went 
into  the  monetary  stocks  of  any  nation. 
In  1965.  when  the  free  world's  supply  of 
new  gold  was  augmented  by  $500,000,000 
from  Russia,  the  record  was  actually  as 
bad  since  only  $250,000,000  of  the  avail- 
able gold  was  added  to  world  ofScial  gold 
stocks,  the  smallest  such  addition  since 
1952. 

Foreign  nations  have  been  building  up 
their  gold  stocks  in  relation  to  their  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  expressed  in  the 
following  percentages: 

Union  of  South  Africa 90 

Prance 85 

Netherlands 84 

Belgium    "^^ 

Italy 66 

West  Germany 64 

Obviously,  these  nations  believe  it  de- 
sirable to  augment  their  gold  holdings. 

In  the  United  States,  the  condition  of 
our  domestic  gold  mining  industry  is  de- 
plorable. This  country  is  now  producing 
gold  at  the  approximate  rate  of  1.7  mil- 
lion ounces  per  year — 1966 — as  against 
annual  consumption  of  6.9  million 
ounces  for  industrial,  defense,  and  space 
needs,  dental  requirements,  and  use  in 
the  arts  and  crafts.  This  imbalance  be- 
tween production  and  consimiptlon  cre- 
ates a  substantial  drain  on  our  monetary 
gold  stocks  already  under  heavy  pressure 
by  foreign  withdrawals. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
American  citizen  being  forced  to  accept 
completely  fiat  currency  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Last  month.  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  urged  Congress  to  repeal  the  law 
which  presently  earmarks  most  of  the 
Treasury's  gold  as  backing  for  25  per- 
cent of  Federal  Reserve  note  currency. 
Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  the  steady 
Increase  in  currency  outstanding  cuts 
the  free  gold  portion  of  Treasury  re- 
serve by  about  $500,000,000  a  year  and 
that  sales  to  domestic  industry  would  re- 
duce the  stock  by  a  further  $150,00C,000 
per  year,  and  that  even  though  there  are 
no  further  demands  for  gold  by  foreign 
governments,  it  appears  inevitable  that 
the  25-percent  cover  must  be  ended  even- 
tually. 

Despite  a  temporary  check  in  gold  out- 
flow, the  causes  of  foreign  concern  over 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  not  only  still 
exist,  but  grow  ever  more  ominous. 

For  instance,  I  refer  to  our  inability 
to  correct  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
international  payments  which,  in  1966, 
had  persisted  for  9  years;  also  to  the 


anxiety  about  the  dollar  arisinif  from 
the  prospects  of  an  administration  budg- 
et deficit  for  1968  which  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  $21  billion  to  a  po- 
tential $29  billion. 

Yes,  and  again  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
liquid  claims  held  by  our  foreign  credi- 
tors are  now  $31,400,000,000,  more  than 
double  our  present  gold  stock.  A  large 
percentage  of  this  amount  is  subject  to 
immediate  redeemability. 

I  refer  to  our  failure  to  drastically  cut 
out  foreign  economic  aid  which  con- 
stantly pours  more  paper  dollars  into  the 
hands  of  such  potential  creditors.  We 
have  made  progress  in  this  regard. 

It  is  important  to  refer  to  the  storm 
signals  of  an  inflationary  surge  which 
could  presage  economic  disaster.  In  1966, 
consumer  prices  rose  3.3  percent,  about 
three  times  as  fast  as  in  the  previous  5 
years,  and  this  price  increase  means  a 
loss  at  that  rate  of  $16.5  billion  in  the 
annual  buying  power  of  the  American 
citizen. 

Consider  the  fact  that,  since  1960,  our 
nondefense  spending  has  gone  up  more 
than  $47  billion,  a  fact  which  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  foreign  central  bank- 
ers already  worried  over  the  stability  of 
the  dollar. 

We  will  agree  that  the  issue  of  fiscal 
responsibility  transcends  partisan  poli- 
tics. I  believe  that  unless  we  immediately 
take  the  courageous  steps  necessary  to 
put  our  financial  house  in  order,  we  will 
soon  reach  a  pvoint  of  no  return  when  this 
Nation  may  be  properly  charged  with 
triggering  a  worldwide  economic  depres- 
sion and  chaos  in  the  international 
monetary  system. 

The  essence  of  this  national  problem 
was  stated  very  clearly  by  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
Smith,  an  economist  for  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas.  He  said: 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  one  of 
the  principle  arguments  historically  for  using 
gold  as  a  reserve  Is  that  governments  cannot 
be  trusted  to  manage  money  without  some 
restraints  on  them — some  mechanism  that 
will  warn  the  people  when  the  money  man- 
agers go  too  far. 

Our  gold  reserve  acts  as  a  thermometer  and 
shows  a  feverish  condition  which  means  that 
there  is  an  Infection  somewhere.  Nobody, 
upon  careful  reflection,  believes  that  a  good 
doctor  would  expect  to  cure  his  patients  by 
destroying  the  thermometer  or  by  changing 
its  calibration. 

I  must  confess  I  am  confused  by  the 
apparent  Inconsistency  of  Treasury  in 
regard  to  gold.  One  moment  its  ofBclals 
show  a  high  regard  for  the  metal  as  wit- 
nessed by  testimony  of  Mr.  Fred  Smith. 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  In  op- 
position to  the  gold  subsidy  bills  May  17, 
1967,  when,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
he  stated: 

Gold  is  not  comparable  to  other  commodi- 
ties or  metals.  It  is  primarily  important  as  a 
monetary  standard  of  value.  The  dollar  is 
linked  to  gold,  and  It  is  the  firm  policy  of 
the  Government  to  maintain  the  present  dol- 
lar price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  This  policy 
U  the  foundation  for  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

Yet,  every  indicetion  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  soon  may  be  urg- 
ing Congress  to  remove  the  25-percent 
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gold  cover  on  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
thus  creating  out  and  out  fiat  currency. 
Thus,  Treasury  may  soon  be  urging  the 
demonetization  of  gold  domestically, 
while  at  the  same  time  Secretary  Fow- 
ler is  busily  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
convince  foreign  nations  that  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  should  be  al- 
tered by  the  inclusion  of  a  new  paper 
unit  not  linked  to  gold  as  a  further  re- 
serve asset  for  international  exchange. 
Treasury  has  indicated  they  are  worried 
over  the  outflow  of  gold,  yet  they  have 
been  strangely  silent  on  aggressive  advo- 
cacy of  policies  designed  to  reassure  for- 
eign nations  that  this  Nation  recognizes 
a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

While  Treasury  desires  gold,  it  sees 
phantoms  in  every  piece  of  gold  relief 
legislation  presented  to  Congress,  and 
opposes  gold  subsidy  bills  now  before 
Congress,  on  the  illogical  ground  that 
this  might  trigger  a  run  on  the  dollar. 
I  wonder  what  the  Treasury  oflBcials 
think  we  have  had  for  the  past  7  years 
with  $6  billion  in  gold  going  overseas. 

No,  if  foreign  central  bankers  are  be- 
coming nervous  over  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar,  it  is  because  of  some  of  the 
major  ill-advised  policies  to  which  I 
have  just  made  reference,  not  because  of 
domestic  legislation  designed  to  correct 
a  domestic  problem  by  reactivating  our 
gold  mining  industry  to  take  care  of  our 
own  domestic  needs. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  place  in  my  re- 
marks to  call  attention  to  another 
Treasury  attitude  with  respect  to  gold 
which  needs  to  be  brought  into  proper 
focus.  I  refer  to  their  enchantment  with 
the  heavy  metals  program  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  to  explore  for  and  develop  new 
low-grade  gold  ore  reserves  as  a  solution 
to  our  current  failure  to  produce  enough 
gold  for  our  own  domestic  needs.  I  will 
be  brief.  A  careful  reading  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Government  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  gold  subsidy 
bills  on  June  2,  1967,  leads  to  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that,  while  this 
program  may  be  commendable,  it  is  a 
very  long-term  project. 

By  their  own  admissions,  profitable 
operations  of  low-grade  ore  deposits  with 
flnely  disseminated  gold,  at  the  $35  per 
ounce  price,  is  dependent  upon  new  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  extraction  and 
new  metallurgical  processes  not  yet 
known  or  proven.  So  extraction  upon  a 
profitable  basis  at  the  $35  price  must 
await  scientific  research  breakthroughs 
which  may  or  may  not  occur  within  the 
next  decade. 

Then,  as  Dr.  Pecora,  head  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  pointed  out  in  his  testi- 
mony, we  must  add  a  further  leadtime 
Jf  4  or  5  years  after  such  discoveries  for 
the  necessary  period  of  time  to  place 
mines  on  an  operating  basis  on  such  de- 
posits. I  was  particularly  unimpressed 
by  an  answer  given  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Joe  Barr  of  Treasury  when  he  was 
under  interrogation  at  the  gold  hear- 
ings. He  was  asked: 

If  something  Is  not  done,  Homestake  will 
have  to  close  and  you  will  have  to  find  a  lot 
of  mines  to  teke  its  place? 

To  which  he  responded: 


Homestake  Is  producing  approximately 
38  percent  of  annual  production — 

And  replied  further : 

If  we  are  successful  off  the  seacoast  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  we  think 
we  can  be,  I  would  say  that  could  be  met. 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  heavy 
metals  program  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred and  in  the  face  of  testimony  of 
other  Government  witnesses  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey 
that  the  project  of  extracting  gold  from 
low-grade  reserves  is  years  in  the  future. 
I  am  surprised  the  Treasury  did  not  also 
suggest  taking  the  gold  out  of  sea  water 
to  solve  our  problem. 

I  think  the  work  of  these  two  Federal 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  is  important  insofar 
as  they  seek  to  delineate  and  evaluate 
deposits  of  heavy  metals  with  emphasis 
on  gold  and  silver,  low-grade  occurrences 
or  otherwise,  and  their  search  for  eco- 
nomic and  feasible  methods  of  extrac- 
tion and  recovery  from  such  deposits  is 
desirable.  I  hope  they  will  be  successful 
over  the  long  term  and,  in  fact.  I  hope 
they  find  future  workable  deposits  in  my 
home  State  of  Arizona ;  but  I  am  getting 
a  bit  tired  of  the  propaganda  which  I 
read  emanating  from  these  two  agencies 
which  has  appeared  with  monotonous 
regularity  in  the  press  claiming  or  inti- 
mating that  the  heavy  metals  program 
will  prove  to  be  a  prompt  panacea  to  cure 
our  lagging  gold  production. 

The  heavy  metals  program  is  a  noble 
example  of  the  operation  of  Parkinson's 
Law,  as  requests  for  appropriations  for 
this  project  nearly  doubled  in  1967  over 
1966  with  an  escalation  fronti  $8  to  $15 
million  per  annum.  While  obviously  this 
indicates  a  vigorous  search  for  gold  ore 
reserves  by  the  United  States,  I  fail  to 
detect  any  shudder  amongst  foreign  cen- 
tral bankers  because  of  any  chill  of  ap- 
prehension over  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar by  reason  of  such  official  acknowl- 
edgment that  we  actually  have  a  gold 
problem.  This  observation  brings  me  to 
my  next  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  Congress  took  positive  action  to  re- 
store our  all  but  moribund  gold  mining 
industry  by  passing  legislation  pnviding 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  pay- 
ments to  domestic  operators.  Such  legis- 
lation should  definitely  provide  that  it  is 
the  express  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
legislation  shall  have  no  efifect  upon  the 
official  monetary  price  of  gold  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  that  domestic  gold 
producers  must  sell  their  product,  when 
mined  and  refined,  directly  and  solely  to 
the  Treasury  at  its  official  price. 

Further,  such  legislation  should  pro- 
vide modest  payments  to  current  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  a  further  decline  in 
our  domestic  gold  production  but,  in  ad- 
dition, should  provide  much  more  attrac- 
tive and  substantial  incentives  as  a  nec- 
essary inducement  to  reopen  closed  gold 
properties  which  would  also  lead  to  a 
more  aggressive  search  for  new  gold  ore 
deposits  by  private  enterprise. 

In  order  to  be  truly  meaningful,  such 
gold  relief  legislation  should  provide  that 
Federal  financial  assistance  payments 
should  be  made  for  a  definite  period  of 
years  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  the 


investment  of  capital  for  the  reopening 
of  old  gold  properties. 

Finally,  the  gold  relief  bills  pending 
before  Congress  provide  for  very  modest 
relief  payments  considerably  below  the 
cost  of  aid  payments  being  made  by  Can- 
ada to  its  gold  producers  and,  therefore, 
in  order  for  relief  payments  to  be  realis- 
tic under  the  proposed  legislation  before 
Congress,  it  is  essential  that  the  percent- 
age rate  of  assistance  be  increased  when- 
ever there  is  an  escalation  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor;  otherwise,  such  minimal  aid 
would  soon  be  dissipated  by  further  in- 
fiation  in  costs  of  production. 

I  recognize  that  such  legislation  is  of 
interim  nature,  calculated  to  resuscitate 
and  save  our  domestic  gold  mining  in- 
dustry and  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  metal  until  such  time  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  gold  problem  is  re- 
solved through  the  accord  of  the  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

Since  Treasury  is  so  intent  in  new 
techniques,  processes,  and  methods  to 
develop  new  low-grade  gold  ore  deposits 
is  this  country,  I  might  suggest  they  vig- 
orously explore  new  techniques  of  think- 
ing related  to  gold  in  the  international 
monetary  system  by  departing  from  their 
stubborn  position  that  the  price  of  gold 
must  be  maintained  at  $35  per  ounce  in 
the  face  of  the  rapidly  depreciating  dol- 
lar. 

There  are  respectable  and  growing 
niunbers  of  monetary  experts  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  adherence  to  such  a 
rigid  policy.  I  believe  a  sound  argiunent 
can  be  made  for  doubling  the  price  of 
gold  by  multilateral  action  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Such  action  would 
be  the  initial  step  in  regaining  sound 
money  effectively  backed  by  gold.  Prop- 
erly handled,  it  should  be  neither  infia- 
tionary  nor  deflationary,  with  the  major 
currencies  of  the  free  nations  retaining 
their  relative  present  relationship  of  one 
to  the  other.  The  quantity  of  gold  avail- 
able for  monetary  stocks  is  currently  in- 
sufficient to  permit  a  gold  standard  to 
function  at  the  $35  price  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  trade  and  industry 
have  been  expanding  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  the  huge  expansion  of 
debts  and  commitments  of  many  sorts 
expressed  in  dollars  and  other  major  cur- 
rencies. 

While  overall  gold  production  reached 
an  alltime  high  in  1966  with  South  Afri- 
can mines  producing  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  supply,  every  indication 
points  to  the  fact  that  annual  production 
from  this  source  will  be  flattening  out 
and,  within  a  decade,  In  sharp  decline  if 
the  price  remains  at  $35  per  ounce.  Since 
there  is  not  enough  gold  available  and 
since  there  is  no  prospect  that  a  sufficient 
supply  could  be  made  available  through 
increased  production  to  support  a  vol- 
ume of  world  currency  sufficient  to  main- 
tain trade,  it  seems  obvious  that  an 
overhaul  of  the  international  monetary 
system  demands  prompt  attention.  Res- 
toration of  gold  as  a  disciplinary  yard- 
stick for  the  proper  functioning  of  world 
trade  and  to  prevent  lack  of  liquidity  is 
quite  essential.  Some  experts  believe  that 
even  though  the  first  desirable  step  may 
be  revaluation  of  gold,  consideration  will 
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still  have  to  be  given  to  a  broadening  of 
the  type  of  reserves  available  for  inter- 
national exchange. 

Those  who  advocate  a  higher  price  for 
gold  envisage  the  eventual  return  to  an 
effective  and  viable  gold  standard  by  dis- 
carding the  present  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard which  is  now  failing  to  meet  the  de- 
mands imposed  by  burgeoning  world 
trade.  The  contention  of  opponents  to 
this  proposal,  that  there  is  an  InsufQcient 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  world  to  back  up 
monetary  stock  to  enable  a  gold  standard 
to  function,  is  valid  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  gold  content  of  major  cur- 
rencies is  measured  by  a  $35  per  ounce 
price. 

Some  critics  of  revaluation  are  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  hoarders  will 
receive  a  windfall  with  a  higher  price  for 
gold  but  I  regard  this  as  specious  rea- 
soning. If  people  throughout  the  world 
have  had  the  foresight  to  acquire  gold 
motivated  by  their  distrust  of  govern- 
mental policies  which  fuel  fires  of  infla- 
tion, I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
reap  the  benefits  of  such  wise  invest- 
ment. Nor  am  I  particularly  disturbed 
over  the  cry  of  the  critics  that  a  higher 
price  for  gold  will  benefit  both  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Russia.  Russian 
reserves  and  annual  production  of  gold 
have  been  downgraded  by  the  CIA  and 
other  knowledgeable  experts  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  supply  is  of  any  com- 
parable magnitude  to  world  gold  stocks. 
Further,  since  the  administration  seems 
bent  on  expanding  commercial  transac- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  the  stabilization  of 
world  trade  by  strengthening  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  should  receive 
approbation  of  money  managers  at  the 
Treasury.  The  mere  fact  South  Africa 
would  prosper  as  the  greatest  gold  pro- 
ducing region  in  the  world  seems  rather 
a  dog  In  the  manger  attitude  since  the 
other  free  nations  would  be  the  benefici- 
aries resulting  from  an  improved,  more 
fluid,  international  monetary  system. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  convinced  of  the  probity 
of  the  argument  that  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  maintain  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar  at  the  $35  per 
ounce  price.  A  higher  price  of  gold  would 
be  merely  a  recognition  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  value  of  depreciated  currencies 
throughout  the  world  to  the  stability  of 
gold  value. 

The  alternatives  are  precarious.  Some 
few  months  ago  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  America,  two  of 
our  largest  financial  institutions,  through 
their  top  officials  made  a  suggestion  that 
the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  United  States  might  have  to  embargo 
gold  and  refuse  to  recognize  dollar  claims 
for  gold.  In  fact,  such  action  might  in- 
deed have  to  be  taken  in  a  crisis,  but  it 
would  be  an  admission  that  the  existing 
claims  were  too  great  to  be  met  in  gold 
at  the  current  rate.  However,  imless  we 
change  our  fiscal  policies  by  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  profligate  spending,  we  will 
be  coiifronted  by  the  unpleasant  sight  of 
our  gold  reserves  dwindling  to  the  van- 
ishing point  so  the  only  recourse  in  self- 
protection  might  well  be  the  imdeslrable 
action  siiggested  by  the  two  banking  in- 
stitutions. In  short,  the  issue  may  be 
characterized  by  the  phrase — repudiation 
or  revaluation. 


The  other  alternative  seems  equally 
undesirable.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  convince  other 
nations  that  the  solution  to  international 
liquidity  Is  to  create  a  new  paper  unit  not 
tied  to  gold,  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  pound  sterling,  the  dollar  and 
gold,  as  reserves  for  international  ex- 
change purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  supposed- 
ly this  has  been  accomplished,  although 
we  must  await  confirmation  until  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  meeting  next 
month. 

This  simply  means  more  paper  credit. 
Further,  it  would  involve  the  difiBcult 
task  of  securing  approval  of  other  na- 
tions as  to  the  proportion  of  the  new 
unit  allocable  to  each  nation.  Further,  in 
view  of  the  reverence  for  gold  held  by 
foreign  nations  as  demonstrated  by  their 
desire  to  acquire  the  metal,  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  United  States  is  en- 
countering great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  foreign  central  bankers  to  agree  with 
our  revisions  of  the  monetary  system. 

Not  content  with  our  failure  to  stop  in- 
fiation  in  this  country,  we  now  seem  to 
be  embarked  on  a  program  of  exporting 
Inflation  overseas  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  there  has  been  no  alauirity  on  the 
part  of  foreigners  to  accept  our  proposals. 

PVrther,  I  am  disturbed  over  the  dis- 
agreement and  disunity  of  the  leading 
world  monetary  experts  which  has  been 
apparent  at  every  conference  held  over 
the  last  several  years.  One  goverrmiental 
official  wryly  commented: 

Any  good  economist  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  a  plan  for  International  monetary  re- 
form on  the  back  of  an  envelope  In  45  min- 
utes. The  only  trouble  is,  they  all  have. 

To  be  successful,  any  new  scheme 
which  eliminates  a  revaluation  of  gold 
must  of  necessity  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  nations  to  operate  in  large  meas- 
ure, on  a  paper  credit  basis,  be  it  in 
terms  of  dollars,  pound  sterling,  or  some 
new  paper  unit.  I  am  far  from  convinced 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  such 
confidence  in  each  other  that  they  will 
agree  to  accept  paper  I  O  U's  to  maintain 
the  monetary  system  particularly  when 
a  large  proportion  of  such  paper  credit 
emanates  from  the  United  States  which 
is  already  plagued  by  excessive  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  inflation. 

In  their  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
complex  problems  of  international  fl- 
nance,  I  believe  our  monetary  experts 
should  give  serious  considerations  to  the 
desirability  of  a  revaluation  of  gold  as  a 
first  step  in  their  reforms. 

Again,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
increase  our  domestic  gold  production 
through  the  enactment  of  a  realistic  gold 
relief  bill  providing  financial  incentives 
adequate  to  reactivate  the  production  of 
this  precious  metal  in  the  United  States. 
S.  615,  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern, 
of  South  Dakota,  and  cosponsored  by  my- 
self and  other  western  Senators  from 


both  major  political  parties,  now  reposes 
in  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  where  no  action  has  been  tak- 
en on  the  measure.  Companion  bills  are 
now  before  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  there 
Is  ample  precedent  for  the  efficacy  of  a 
bonus  system  in  the  mining  industry. 
Despite  pronouncements  by  competent 
geologists  that  the  United  States  lacked 
substantial  uranium  reserves,  once  the 
Goverimient  provided  a  high  enough 
pegged  price  and  attractive  financial  in- 
centives, our  booming  uranium  industry 
evolved  from  the  discovery  of  large  re- 
serves of  uranium  ore  in  the  Western 
States.  Likewise,  in  World  War  II  and 
again  in  the  Korean  war,  the  Federal 
Government  provided  incentives  for 
tungsten  which  resulted  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  production  of  that  strategic 
metal  at  a  time  when  it  was  desperately 
needed.  I  say  it  is  time  to  close  the  gold 
gap  domestically  to  at  least  stop  the  sub- 
stantial leak  of  our  monetary  gold  na- 
tional stocks  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
parity between  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that 
more  thought  and  effort  should  be  di- 
rected by  our  Treasury  officials  to  the 
desirability  of  a  revaluation  of  gold  and 
an  eventual  return  to  the  gold  standard 
in  order  to  stabilize  international  trade 
relationships  for  the  last  third  of  this 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  im^anlmous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  wUl  now  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.n.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  may  be  recognized  for  up 
to  one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  the  time 
being  taken  from  his  time? 
.  Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  is 
concluded,  that  Calendar  No.  498, 
S.  2171,  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW— PROGRAM 
FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate — and  this 
is  subject  to  change — it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  and  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stands 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  that  time  the 
nomination  on  the  calendar  will  become 
the  pending  business,  to  be  followed  by 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
if  there  are  no  objections  to  its  consid- 
eration. 

WHY  THE  CIA  AND  NSA  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  EXCLUDED  FROM  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1035,  THE  BILL 
TO  PROTECT  EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  a  last-minute  request  from 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  neces- 
sarily requires  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  postpone  consideration — until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Labor  Day  re- 
cess— of  S.  1035,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental Invasions  of  their  privacy. 

This  is  a  bill  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored by  more  than  50  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  must  be  passed.  It  must  be- 
come law,  if  the  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  in  dignity  and  enjoy  the  same 
rights  which  belong  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  all  other  Americans. 

The  predecessor  bill  to  S.  1035  was  in- 
troduced approximately  a  year  ago.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  prede- 
cessor bill.  It  accorded  both  the  CIA  and 
the  National  Security  Agency,  which  now 
ask  to  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  the  subcommittee  in  opposition 
to  it. 

Representatives  of  both  agencies  ad- 
vised me  in  person,  and  also  advised 
members  of  the  subcommittee  staff,  that 
they  did  not  desire  to  be  heard  before 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
bill. 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  I  met  with 
representatives  of  both  agencies  and 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say  con- 
cerning the  bill. 

The  CIA  flled  with  me  a  10-page  state- 
ment concerning  objections  it  had  to  the 
bill.  Like  any  CIA  greeting  of  "good 
morning,"  however,  the  statement  was 
marked  "Secret."  I  cannot  use  it.  I  wish 
I  could  use  it,  because  I  could  take  it  and 
lay  it  alongside  the  bill  and  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  amended  the  present 
bill  to  meet  every  valid  objection  the  CIA 
voiced  to  the  original  version. 

I  would  welcome  nothing  with  more 
delight  than  to  have  officials  of  the  CIA 
come  to  an  open  hearing  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  This  Is  true  be- 


cause such  action  would  afford  me  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  specious  their 
objections  are  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
CIA  in  the  bill. 

Again  this  year,  I  held  conferences 
with  officials  of  both  agencies  and  in- 
formed them  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  that  the  subcommittee  gave  them  a 
hearing  on  the  bill,  if  they  so  desired.  I 
w£is  again  informed  by  their  representa- 
tives— that  the  agencies  did  not  desire 
any  hearing. 

Representatives  of  the  CIA  have  been 
in  constant  communication  with  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  staff  and  have 
kept  abreast  of  all  developments  with 
respect  to  the  bill.  They  have  known  that 
the  bill  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  several 
weeks.  Likewise,  they  have  known  that 
on  the  21st  day  of  this  month,  the  full 
Committeee  on  the  Judiciary,  after 
adopting  an  amendment  which  gave 
some  exemptions  to  the  CIA  and  the 
National  Security  Agency — which,  in  my 
judgment,  they  should  not  have — re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  and  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  CIA  waited  until 
the  end  of  last  week  and  then  for  the  first 
time  undertook  to  demand  that  It  be  al- 
lowed a  secret  hearing  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  support  of  its  wish 
to  be  totally  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
CIA;  namely,  that  some  of  its  officials 
read  title  18,  section  1913  of  the  United 
States  Code — especially  those  provisions 
which  are  in  these  words : 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service — 

I  now  omit  certain  words  which  are 
not  germane — 

intended  or  designed  to  Influence  In  any 
manner  a  Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  op- 
pose by  vote,  or  otherwise,  any  legislation  .  .  . 
by  Congress  whether  before  or  after  the 
Introduction  of  any  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
posing such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  the  CIA  investi- 
gate to  see  whether  or  not  any  of  its 
officers  have  been  violating  that  statute — 
that  is.  If  the  CIA  can  lay  aside  its  zeal 
to  excercise  unlimited  powers  of  tyranny 
over  their  employees  and  those  who  ap- 
ply to  it  for  emplojmient  long  enough 
to  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  plain.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Judiciaxy  Committee's 
holding  any  secret  meeting  to  hear  offi- 
cers of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
give  reasons  which  cannot  be  divulged  to 
the  American  people  why  their  em- 
ployees should  be  robbed  of  the  dignity 
and  the  freedom  which  all  other  Amer- 
icans enjoy.  I  do  not  believe  that  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  rights  of  any  Ameri- 
cans should  be  based  on  secret  testimony. 
Such  action  is  incompatible  with  a  free 
society. 

I  see  no  practical  or  policy  reasons  for 
granting  this  request,  and  I  find  no  con- 
stitutional grounds  for  it.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  reasonable. 

The  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution 


envisioned  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  They  meant  that  wherever  our  na- 
tional boundaries  should  reach,  there  the 
controls  established  in  the  Constitution 
should  apply  to  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment. The  guarantees  of  the  amend- 
ments hammered  out  in  the  State  con- 
stitutional conventions  and  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  First  Congress  had  no  limita- 
tions. They  were  meant  to  apply  to  all 
Americans ;  not  to  all  Americans  with  the 
exception  of  those  employed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

My  research  has  revealed  no  language 
in  our  Constitution  which  envisions  en- 
claves in  Washington,  Langley,  or  Fort 
Meade,  where  no  law  governs  the  rights 
of  citizens  except  that  of  the  director  of 
an  agency.  Nor  have  I  found  any  decision 
of  the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  sup- 
port such  a  proposition. 

Why,  then,  do  these  agencies  want  to 
be  exempt  from  this  bill? 

Is  it  that,  unbeknown  to  Congress, 
their  mission  is  such  that  they  must  be 
able  to  order  their  employees  to  go  out 
and  lobby  in  their  communities  for  open- 
housing  legislation  or  take  part  in  Great 
Society  poverty  programs — things  which 
this  bill  would  prohibit? 

Must  they  order  them  to  go  out  and 
support  organizations,  paint  fences,  and 
hand  out  grass  seeds,  and  then  to  come 
back  and  tell  their  supervisors  what  they 
did  in  their  spare  time,  and  at  their  own 
expense,  and  on  their  weekends? 

Do  they  have  occasion  to  reouire  their 
employees  to  go  out  and  work  for  the 
nomination  or  election  of  candidates  for 
public  office?  Must  they  order  them  to 
attend  meetings  and  fundraising  din- 
ners for  political  parties  in  the  United 
States? 

Do  they  not  know  how  to  evaluate  a 
secretary  for  employment  without  ask- 
ing her  how  her  bowels  are,  if  she  has 
diarrhea,  if  she  loved  her  mother,  if  she 
goes  to  church  every  week,  if  she  be- 
lieves in  God,  if  she  believes  in  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  if  her  sex  life  is  satis- 
factory, if  she  has  to  urinate  more  often 
than  other  people,  what  she  dreams 
about,  and  many  other  extraneous 
matters? 

Docimients  in  the  files  of  the  subcom- 
mittee show  these  particular  agencies 
have  been  asking  these  questions  of  per- 
sons applying  to  them  for  employment. 

Why  do  these  two  agencies  want  the 
license  to  coerce  their  employees  to  con- 
tribute to  charity  and  to  buy  bonds?  The 
subcommittee  has  received  fearful  tele- 
phone calls  from  employees  stating  that 
they  were  told  their  security  clearances 
would  be  in  jeopardy  if  they  were  not 
buying  bonds,  because  it  was  an  indi- 
cation of  their  lack  of  patriotism. 

Why  should  Congress  grant  these 
agencies  the  right  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  to  go  around  the  country  re- 
cruiting on  college  campuses,  and  the 
right  to  strap  young  applicants  to  ma- 
chines and  ask  them  questions  about 
their  family,  and  personal  lives  such  as — 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
intercourse? 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities? 
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Have  you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activi- 
ties with  an  animal? 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  be- 
fore you  were  married? 

How  many  times? 

What  an  Introduction  to  American 
Government  for  these  young  people. 

The  subcommittee  has  also  received 
comments  from  a  number  of  professors 
indicating  the  concern  on  their  faculties 
that  their  students  were  being  subjected 
to  such  practices. 

That  we  are  losing  the  talent  of  many 
qualified  iieople  who  would  otherwise 
choose  to  serve  their  Government  Is  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  letter: 

I  am  now  a  Foreign  Service  OflBcer  with 
the  Stata  Department  and  have  been  most 
faTorably  Impreased  wltb  the  Department's 
security  measures. 

However,  some  years  ago  I  was  considered 
for  employment  by  the  CIA  and  In  this 
connection  had  to  take  a  polygraph  test.  I 
have  never  experienced  a  more  humiliating 
situation,  nor  one  which  so  totally  violated 
both  the  legal  and  moral  rlghta  of  the  In- 
dividual. In  particular,  I  objected  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  person  administering 
the  t«st  posed  questions,  drew  subjective 
Inferences  and  put  n»y  own  moral  beliefs 
up  for  JustlflcaUon.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
after  a  short  time  I  was  not  a  "cooperative" 
subject,  and  the  administrator  said  be 
couldn't  make  any  sense  from  the  polygraph 
and  caned  In  bis  superior,  the  "deputy  chief." 

The  deputy  chief  began  in  patronizing, 
reassiirlng  tones  to  convince  me  that  all  he 
wanted  was  that  I  tell  the  truth.  I  then  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  had  gone  to 
a  Quaker  acbool  In  Philadelphia,  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  home  and  in  school  with 
certain  moral  beliefs  and  principles,  that  I 
had  come  to  Washington  from  my  university 
at  the  InvlUtlon  of  the  CIA  to  apply  for  a 
position,  not  to  have  my  statements  of  a 
personal  and  serious  nature  questioned  not 
only  as  to  their  truth  but  by  Implication  as 
to  their  correctness,  and  that  I  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  way  this  test  was  being  ad- 
ministered. 

The  deputy  chief  gave  me  a  wise  smile  and 
leaning  forward  said,  "Would  you  prefer  that 
we  used  the  thumb  screws?"  (!)  I  was 
shocked  at  this  type  of  reasoning,  and  re- 
sponded that  I  hardly  thought  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  either  polygraph  or  the  thumb  screws. 

This  Incident  almost  ended  the  deep  desire 
I  had  for  service  In  the  American  Govern- 
ment, but  fortunately  I  turned  to  the  Foreign 
Service.  But  If  It  happened  to  me  it  must 
have  happened  and  be  happening  to  hundreds 
of  other  applicants  for  various  Federal  posi- 
tions. 

On  the  subject  of  polygraphs,  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  1965  stated: 

The  AFLi-CIO  Executive  Council  deplores 
the  use  of  so-called  "He  detectors"  In  public 
and  private  employment.  We  object  to  the  use 
of  these  devices,  not  only  because  their 
claims  to  reliability  are  dubious  but  because 
they  Infringe  on  the  fundamental  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  personal  privacy.  Nei- 
ther the  government  nor  private  employers 
should  be  permitted  to  engage  In  this  sort  of 
police  state  surveillance  of  the  lives  of  In- 
dividual citizens. 

Legislatures  In  five  States  and  several 
cities  have  already  outlawed  these  de- 
vices, and  many  imions  have  forced  their 
elimination  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  said  they  are  unre- 
liable for  personnel  purposes. 


Why  should  Congress  take  a  step  back- 
ward by  specifically  authorizing  their 
continued  use  on  American  citizens  in 
these  two  agencies  to  ask  about  their 
sex  lives,  their  religion,  and  their  family 
relationships? 

Bear  in  mind  that,  reprehensible  as 
these  lie  detectors  are,  the  bill  only  limits 
their  use  in  certain  areas,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  each  of  these  agencies,  imder  the 
amendment,  may  still  authorize  their  use 
if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
national  security.  Personally,  I  fear  for 
the  national  security  if  its  protection  de- 
pends on  the  use  of  such  devices. 

Similarly,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
why  should  these  agencies  force  their 
employees  to  disclose  all  of  their  and 
their  families'  assets,  creditors,  personal 
Bind  real  property,  unless  they  are  respon- 
sible for  handling  money?  Nevertheless, 
under  the  bill,  the  CIA  and  NSA  have 
been  granted  the  exemption  they  wished, 
to  require  their  employees  to  disclose 
such  information,  if  the  director  says  It 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
security.  What  more  do  they  want? 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  give  them 
this  privilege. 

Apparently,  what  they  want  is  to  stand 
above  the  law. 

Taken  all  together,  their  arguments 
for  complete  exemption  suggest  only 
one  conclusion — that  they  want  the 
unmitigated  right  to  kick  Federal  em- 
ployees around,  deny  them  respect  for  in- 
dividual privacy  and  the  basic  rights 
which  belong  to  every  American  regard- 
less of  the  mission  of  his  agency. 

The  idea  that  any  Government  agency 
is  entitled  to  the  "total  man"  and  to 
knowledge  and  control  of  all  the  details 
of  his  personal  and  community  life  un- 
related to  his  employment  or  to  law  en- 
forcement is  more  appropriate  for  totali- 
tarian countries  than  for  a  society  of 
freemen.  The  basic  premise  of  S.  1035  is 
that  a  man  who  works  for  the  Federal 
Government,  even  if  he  works  for  the 
CIA  or  NSA,  sells  his  services,  and  not  his 
soul. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  Interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  of  rights  for  Government 
employees.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit 
in  and  participate  in  many  of  the  hear- 
ings concerning  this  bill.  It  was  an  ad- 
mirable performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  because  he 
w£is  able  to  elicit  much  information 
under  very  difficult  situations,  sometimes 
in  areas  that  are  quite  sensitive;  and 
yet  there  has  been  a  record  compiled 
which,  in  my  belief.  wiU  make  It  manda- 
tory upon  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of 
the  cosponsors.  Later  in  the  day  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  on  the  subject  briefly.  In 
an  Introductory  way,  to  add  to  the  in- 
formation that  will  be  available  to  our 
fellow  Senators  when  this  bill  will  ac- 
tually come  before  this  body. 

It  had  been  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  was  set  for  debate  and  dispo- 
sition today;  and  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  was  there  a  change  In 
the  program? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  My  Information  Is  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  requested 
of  the  leadership,  at  the  last  moment, 
that  the  bill  go  over,  and  that  the  leader- 
ship, felt  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  was  necessary  to  accede  to  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  is  the  motiva- 
tion for  a  body  outside  of  Congress  to 
ask  for  a  delay  in  consideration  of  a  bill? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  The  action  of  the  CIA  is 
without  precedent  during  the  13  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  had 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  CIA  had  been  kept  constantly 
informed  through  the  liaison  between  its 
representatives  and  the  subcommittee 
staff  of  everything  that  had  occurred  in 
the  progress  of  the  biU. 

Instead  of  coming  before  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  during  the  last  12 
months  and  asking  for  a  hearing,  the 
CIA.  which  does  not  want  to  have  any 
restrictions  upon  Its  activities,  which  does 
not  want  to  be  called  into  account  by  its 
employees  under  any  circumstances,  and 
which  wants  to  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  law  that  ought  to  apply  to 
every  other  agency  in  this  country,  arbi- 
trarily decided  to  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  and  make  this  request,  notwith- 
standing it  could  have  made  it  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  12  months. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  think  that 
the  motivation  of  the  CIA  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  contact 
Individual  Members  of  this  body,  hoping 
to  persuade  them  to  change  their  minds 
on  the  matter.  After  all.  there  is  a  statute 
which  says  no  such  lobbying,  no  such 
influencing,  no  such  direct  contact  with 
a  Senator  shall  be  made  by  department 
or  employee  of  the  executive  branch,  ex- 
cept In  response  to  questions  which 
might  be  posed. 

I  do  not  think  that  possibly  could  be 
one  of  the  reasons  they  would  have  asked 
for  the  delay  in  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Has  the  Senator  any  thought  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  quoted  the  statute  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  and  I  suggested 
that  If  the  CIA  could  leave  its  polygraph 
machine  long  enough  and  abandon  its 
psychological  tests  long  enough.  It  might 
conduct  an  Investigation  to  see  whether 
any  of  its  oflficials  or  representatives  are 
violating  the  statute  by  lobbying  with 
Individual  Senators. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  normally  should 
presume  they  would  not  do  anything  that 
is  against  the  law,  and  I  would  favor 
them  with  that  kind  of  presumption.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  out,  though, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  what  actually  may  have  trans- 
pired. If  our  colleagues  will  tell  us 
whether  they  have  been  sought  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Despite  information 
reaching  me  about  what  has  occurred  in 
the  immediate  past,  and  my  apprehen- 
sion as  to  what  win  occur  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  I  nevertheless  hope  that  the 
presumption  of  innocence  will  continue 
to  surround  the  CIA. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  observation  has 
been  made  that  since  their  operation  is 
somewhat  unique,  and  secrecy  is  Inher- 
ent, they  should  be  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  But 
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I  imderstand  they  have  had  ample  op- 
portimlty  to  testify  In  the  hearings.  Has 
any  showing  been  made  In  public,  or  has 
it  all  been  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  asked  representatives  of 
both  these  agencies  last  year,  and  again 
this  year,  If  they  wanted  to  have  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  They  informed  me  that 
they  did  not.  They  told  me  that  they 
would  like  to  come  and  present  their 
views  to  me  individually  and  privately; 
and  I  heard  them  In  private  both  last 
year  and  this  year  at  great  length.  More- 
over, I  assert  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  takes  care  of  every  valid  objection 
they  made. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  Informed  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee  staff  that 
the  CIA  In  particular,  through  Its  repre- 
sentatives, has  been  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  and  has  been  kept  advised  as 
to  all  of  the  developments  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  NSA  has  not  participated  in 
these  last-minute  maneuvers  to  postpone 
consideration  of  this  bill,  which  ought  to 
be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  order 
that  Federal  employees  In  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment might  be  able  to  stand  erect  in 
dignity,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  which 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  all  other 
Americans. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  observe  that  I  certainly  am  not  hostile 
to  the  CIA.  I  have  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  efforts  made  in  this 
body  to  open  the  CIA  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs  to  a  so-called 
"watchdog"  committee  or  committee  of 
supervision.  I  have  great  faith  in  them, 
and  I  have  great  faith  In  their  ability 
to  accomplish  their  mission. 

But  at  the  same  time,  they  cannot  be 
permitted  to  use  methods  that  will 
trample  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
their  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. The  record  shows  they  have 
used  such  employment  practices  in  recent 
years. 

In  a  nation  which  extends  to  those 
charged  with  crime,  and  even  those 
convicted  of  crime,  a  great  many  con- 
stitutional rights  without,  apparently, 
any  fear  of  jeopardizing  our  national 
security,  then  certainly  citizens  working 
for  the  CIA.  or  applying  for  emplosrment 
there,  should  be  accorded  those  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  It  would  be 
derelict  if  this  body  and  Congress  gen- 
erally did  not  take  action  to  achieve  that 
end. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Certainly  the  CIA  was 
created  by  Congress  to  perform  a  most 
important  service — namely,  to  protect 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Letters  in  the  committee  flies  and 
interviews  with  persons  who.  in  times 
past,  applied  to  CIA  for  employment, 
suggest  to  me  that  many  of  the  brightest 
minds  among  the  youth  of  this  Nation, 
who  wanted  to  work  for  the  CIA,  have 
refused  to  take  jobs  with  them  because 
of  the  very  deplorable  personnel  prac- 
tices they  have,  in  subjecting  their  ap- 
plicants for  employment  to  insulting 
polygrapth  tests  and  insulting  psycho- 
logical tests.  The  CIA  is  driving  away 


from  Government  employment  some  of 
the  brightest  minds  of  the  youth  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound this  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina:  Does  this 
bill  propose  to  prohibit  the  asking  of 
certain  questions  either  during  poly- 
graph tests  or  otherwise,  as  a  part  of 
hiring,  placement,  or  employee  evalua- 
tion practices? 

Is  there  anything  in  the  pending  bill 
which  would  prevent  those  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  CIA,  from  asking  a  third 
person  questions  in  the  fields  in  which 
direct  inquiry  is  prohibited? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  original  bill, 
they  can  ask  anybody  out  of  all  the 
earth's  inhabitants  any  questions  about 
their  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment except  three  sets  of  questions 
which  the  original  bill  forbid  them  to  put 
to  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  em- 
ployment. 

They  are  prohibited  by  the  original 
bill  from  asking  employees  or  applicants 
about  their  personal  relationships  with 
members  of  their  own  families,  about 
matters  of  religion,  or  about  attitudes 
and  practices  in  matters  of  sex. 

I  might  state,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
that  the  full  committee  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill  which  allows 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  NSA  to  put  even  these  three 
sets  of  forbidden  questions  to  an  em- 
ployee or  applicant  if  the  Director  finds 
it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  promote 
national  security. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  recall  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
it.  However.  If  there  is  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  pending  bill  to  grant  to  the 
CIA  a  flat  exemption  from  all  its  terms 
and  provisions,  I  not  only  will  oppose 
such  an  amendment,  but  will  also  look 
with  great  favor  upon  an  effort  to  take 
from  the  bill  the  limited  exemption  which 
was  agreed  to  in  the  full  committee. 

I  just  mention  that  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  a  bit  of  gratui- 
tous information. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  as- 
surance gives  great  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

We  have  a  record  relating  to  this  bill 
which  consists  of  966  pages,  and  it  shows 
the  necessity  for  passing  the  pending 
bill  in  its  present  form  as  to  all  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  has  lit- 
erally thousands  of  letters  in  its  flies 
setting  forth  things  such  as  the  informa- 
tion set  out  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  each 
Senator  could  find  the  time  to  read  this 
voluminous  record,  there  would  not  be 
a  single  dissenting  vote  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill.  And  moreover, 
I  predict  that,  in  that  event,  there  would 
not  be  a  vote  to  exclude  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  from  the  coverage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
assert  no  hostility  toward  the  CIA.  That 
is  not  the  reason  some  of  us  are  opposed 
to  completely  exempting  the  CIA  from 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  because  they  have  been  the 


greatest  transgressors  In  this  regard,  as 
shown  by  the  record. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  The  information  received 
by  the  subcommittee  shows  that  the  use 
of  polygraph  tests  has  been  abandoned 
by  virtually  every  department  and 
agency  except  the  CIA  and  the  NSA, 
which  agencies  for  some  strange  reason 
persist  in  using  this  machine  which  can 
only  be  described  as  a  species  of  20th- 
century  witchcraft. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  court 
in  this  land  will  permit  a  polj-graph  test 
to  be  admitted  in  evidence. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  that  exclusion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  for  the  exclu- 
sion is  that  the  machine  is  of  the  most 
dubious  value.  The  machine  cannot  inter- 
pret itself.  The  results  of  the  tests  must 
be  interpreted  by  an  operator.  The  ma- 
chine merely  measures  physiological  re- 
actions as  blood  pressure,  the  pumping 
of  adrenalin  by  the  adrenal  glands  into 
the  blood  stream,  and  the  like  as  a  result 
of  excitement  and  stimulation. 

I  had  occasion  as  a  North  Carolina 
superior  court  judge  to  study  polygraph 
tests  when  the  alleged  result  of  a  poly- 
graph test  was  offered  in  evidence  by  the 
prosecution  in  a  murder  case. 

I  gave  close  study  to  the  matter.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion — a  conclusion  that  is 
shared  by  many  others — that  a  brazen 
liar  can  pass  a  polygraph  test  without 
any  difficulty,  but  that  a  nervous  or  ex- 
citable Individual  or  an  individual  who 
resents  being  insulted,  no  matter  how 
truthful  he  may  be,  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 

I  am  frank  to  confess,  when  I  think 
about  the  information  in  the  committee 
file  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  CIA  in 
the  administration  of  tests  of  this  kind, 
that  I  could  not  pass  a  polygraph  test  be- 
cause my  blood  pressure  shoots  up  too 
high. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  despite  the 
exclusion  of  the  results  of  the  polygraph 
tests  in  courts,  the  CIA  still  resorts  to 
the  polygraph  machine  in  its  employment 
practices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  they  do  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  States  have  ab- 
solutely outlawed  it  for  employment  pur- 
poses, as  is  set  out  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings. 

Pages  419  and  420  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  statute 
providing  that — 

No  employer  shall  require  or  subject  any 
employee  to  any  lie  detector  tests  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  or  continued  employ- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  a  statute  pro- 
viding that — 

No  person,  or  agent,  or  representative  of 
such  person,  shall  require  as  a  condition  for 
employment  or  continuation  of  employment, 
any  person  or  employee  to  take  a  polygraph 
test  or  any  form  of  a  so-called  lie-detector 
test. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  statute 
providing  that — 

No  employer  or  agent  of  any  employer  shall 
require  or  subject  any  employee  to  any  lie- 
detector  test  as  a  condition  of  employment 
or  continued  employment. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  statute  pro- 
viding that — 
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It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  private  employer 
or  hU  agent,  or  an  agent  of  a  public  employer 
to  require  an  employee  to  submit  to  a  poly- 
graph or  Ue-detector  teat  as  a  condition  of 
employment  or  continued  employment. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  those  statutes  which 
reflect  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  those 
States,  the  CIA  insists  on  subjecting  em- 
ployees and  applicants  to  lie-detector 
tests  as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
continued  employment.  And  the  bill  per- 
mits It  lo  continue  to  use  the  test  In  all 
cases  except  it  prohibits  the  operator 
from  asking  three  categories  of  questions 
unless  the  Director  finds  that  putting 
them  to  the  employee  or  applicant  is  nec- 
essary for  national  security  purposes. 
Polygraph  tests  ought  to  be  outlawed. 
However,  practical  considerations  have 
deterred  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  from  at- 
tempting to  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  Warren  Commission  had  this  to 
say,  as  set  out  on  page  419  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

In  evaluating  the  polygraph,  due  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
physiological  response  may  be  caused  by 
fau:tor8  other  than  deception,  such  as  fear, 
anxiety,  neurosis,  dislike  and  other  emotions. 
There  are  no  valid  statistics  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  polygraph  •   •   • 

moTKcnoK  or  covehnment  employees 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  which  has  devoted  exten- 
sive hearings  to  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ing relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Federal  employees.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1035,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  its  behalf. 

Consideration  of  this  bill  also  offers  the 
opportunity  for  me  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  for  his  per- 
ceptive work  and  tireless  efforts.  Senator 
Ervin  is  a  man  who  believes  that  a  living 
constitution  is  one  to  be  obeyed,  not  one 
to  be  redefined  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

This  bill  Is  a  tribute  to  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  individual  from  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Government. 

Subcommittee  hearings  over  the  last 
three  Congresses  have  documented  the 
need  to  protect  the  employee.  However 
well  intentioned  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, however  voluntary  the  study, 
however  beneficial  the  goal  of  surveys 
and  fund  drives,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  individual  has  been  coerced  into  re- 
vealing personal  information,  forced  to 
account  for  his  off-duty  hours,  and  com- 
pelled to  donate  his  time  and  money  to 
projects  and  drives.  His  integrity  has 
been  questioned  without  reason  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  he  has  been  stripped  of 
his  dignity.  All  of  this  has  been  done  in 
the  name  of  high  ideals. 

The  number  of  Federal  employees  in 
June  of  this  year  rose  to  2,980,156.  To 
those  who  take  pride  in  the  growth  of  our 
Government,  it  is  an  impressive  figure. 
To  me,  among  other  things,  it  means  a 
growing  number  of  citizens  are  coming 
under  an  unjust  employment  system. 
Most  employees  will  submit  to  these  in- 
justices, not  because  they  don't  care,  but 
because  they  do  not  feel  they  can  fight 
the  system. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  cannot  be 
considered  startling.  They  reaffirm  the 


simple  truth  that  the  Government  em- 
ployee, as  much  as  any  citizen,  has  the 
right  to  privacy  in  his  thoughts  and  per- 
sonal life  and  the  right  to  privacy  in  his 
offduty  activities.  But.  in  view  of  the 
evils  sought  to  be  remedied,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  must  be  considered  far- 
reaching  and  vital. 

Many  present  practices  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  those  that  are  possible, 
epitomize  the  concept  of  big  brotherism. 
The  employee's  history  is  compiled,  his 
personal  beliefs  are  pried  into,  his  off- 
duty  activities  are  monitored  and  di- 
rected, his  personal  finances  are  ex- 
plored, and  his  attendance  is  required  at 
motivational  meetings  supporting  pro- 
grams and  drives  to  which  he  then  is  re- 
quested to  devote  his  time  and  money. 
Some  employees  have  been  subjected  to 
more  humiliation  than  a  criminal  de- 
fendant, and  without  the  guarantees  of 
due  process.  There  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  wholesale,  indiscriminate 
invasion  of  privacy. 

The  bill  prohibits  oral  and  written 
questions  on  the  subject  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  personal  beliefs,  and  off- 
duty  conduct.  It  prohibits  required  dona- 
tion of  time  and  money  to  projects  and 
fund  drives. 

Last  year's  report  on  S.  3779  indicated 
that  one  department,  by  regulation,  re- 
quested employees  to  participate  in  spe- 
cific community  activities  promoting 
antipoverty,  beautiflcation,  and  equal 
employment.  They  were  told  to  make 
speeches  on  many  subjects,  to  supply 
grass  seed  for  beautiflcation  projects, 
and  to  paint  other  people's  houses.  Most 
commendable  public-spirited  activities. 
But  what  business  does  the  Government 
have  issuing  regulations  on  such  a  sub- 
ject? What  business  does  the  Govern- 
ment have  asking  whether  you  believe  in 
God,  whether  you  hate  your  mother,  what 
your  sexual  relation  is  with  your  wife? 
These  policies  are  indefensible.  It  is  the 
time  for  this  Congress  to  decide  how 
much  of  his  dicnity  a  man  must  sur- 
render to  work  for  this  democratic 
government. 

S.  1035  does  more  than  declare  the 
sense  of  Congress.  It  contains  effective, 
efficient  enforcement  provisions.  It  is 
designed  to  insure  the  employee  an  effec- 
tive remedy  for  a  wrong  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  employer  from  unjustified 
charges.  The  employee  may  go  either  to 
the  court  or  to  the  Employee  Rights 
Board,  as  he  deems  best. 

In  court,  an  aggrieved  person  may  not 
only  prevent  abuse  of  his  rights,  but 
where  appropriate,  may  receive  redress. 
The  Attorney  General  is  empowered  to 
defend  any  such  action  when  it  appears 
that  the  defendant,  himself,  was  subject 
to  directives  and  regulation  or  where  his 
action  was  not  a  willful  violation  of  the 
law.  Such  a  provision  protects  super- 
visors and  directors  from  baseless  suits 
or  innocent  error  while  granting  effec- 
tive rights  to  the  employee. 

The  Employee  Rights  Board  provides 
an  impartial  means  to  administratively 
review  questioned  actions.  Management 
is  not  judging  its  own  actions  and  the 
employee  is  removed  from  the  pressures 
and  fears  inherent  in  fighting  the  system. 
Adequate  provision  is  made  in  S.  1035  to 


insure  that  the  Government  will  have 
qualified  employees.  If  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  an  employee  has 
violated  the  law.  is  unqualified  for  a  spe- 
cific assignment,  or  may  endanger  the 
national  security,  there  may  be  inquiry 
consistent  with  the  concepts  of  fairness 
and  due  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  8  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  contains  an  article 
originating  in  its  Washington  bureau, 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  in 
which  I  have  engaged.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Apr.  8, 19671 
U.S.  Employees  Say  Rights  Invaded 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  has  asked  Defense 
Department  opinion  of  a  series  of  policy  let- 
ters Issued  by  an  Omaha  Army  officer,  which 
the  Senator  suggests  are  "misguided  .  .  . 
paternalistic." 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln's  (Dem.,  N.C.)  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  which  are 
tied  to  his  long-continuing  legislative  battle 
to  prevent  unwarranted  Invasion  Into  the 
private  lives  of  military  and  civilian  employes 
of  the  Government,  deals  with  policy  letters 
Issued  in  January  over  the  signature  of  MaJ. 
Edward  M.  Corson,  commander  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Station  in 
Omaha. 

Since  the  subcommittee  began  its  investi- 
gation several  years  ago,  it  has  received  thou- 
sands of  complaints  from  all  the  states  from 
Federal  employes  contending  that  their 
rights  have  been  Invaded. 

Mr.  Ervin  Is  the  author  of  two  pending 
bills,  one  relating  to  civilian  employees  and 
another  to  military  personnel. 

They  are  designed  to  prohibit  coercion  in 
solicitation  of  charitable  contributions  of  the 
purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds — a 
frequent  complaint — as  well  as  requests  for 
disclosure  of  race,  religion  and  national 
origin,  or  pressure  to  attend  functions,  or 
reports  on  their  outside  activities  unrelated 
to  their  work. 

In  one  of  his  policy  letters,  Major  Corson 
■wrote  that  the  President  had  urged  Govern- 
ment personnel  to  buy  Savings  Bonds,  and 
he  said: 

"All  personnel  of  this  station  will  aid  this 
program  by  participation  in  the  Army  Sav- 
ings Bond  Program." 

Of  this.  Senator  Ervin  told  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara: 

"Major  Corson's  enthvislasm  on  behalf  of 
the  savings  bond  drive  appears  to  be  mis- 
guided." 

A  memorandum  issued  by  the  Pentagon 
last  December  21  says  "The  choice  of  whether 
to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  United  States  Savings 
Bond  is  one  that  Is  up  to  the  Individual  con- 
cerned. He  has  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to 
buy  and  to  offer  no  reason  for  that  refusal." 
In  another  policy  letter,  relating  to  mili- 
tary personnel,  Major  Corson  wrote: 

"Several  functions  and  activities  are 
planned  and  sponsored  by  this  station  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year.  All  personnel  will 
attend  such  events  unless  excused  by  the 
commander  because  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, such  as  financial  hardship,  physical 
Indisposure,  leave,  etc." 

In  another  policy  letter,  the  major  said 
all  personnel  "are  requirec.  to  have  at  least 
two  front  seat  belts  in  their  privately  owned 
vehicles."  He  said  also  that  maximum  travel 
In  a  privately  owned  vehicle  on  a  two-day 
week  end  Is  250  miles,  for  a  three-day  week 
end,  350  miles. 

A  number  of  Nebraska  employes  of  the 
Federal    Housing    Administration    protested 
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PHA  practices,  particulwly  what  they  said 
was  a  requirement  that  questionnaires  re- 
garding outside  employment  Include  Infor- 
mation on  an  employe's  family  and  outside 
lobs  held  by  them. 

There  was  criticism  of  a  regulation  said 
to  require  Information  on  either  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  residence  even  when  FHA  Is 
not  Involved. 

MAJOB  CORSON :    NO  STATEMENT 

Contacted  in  Omaha  Friday,  Major  Corson 
said  he  has  no  statement  at  this  time. 

Russell  M.  Bailey,  director  of  the  Nebraska 
PHA,  was  asked  for  comment.  He  said  his 
office  follows  the  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Manual. 

These  Include  rules  to  avoid  conflict  of 
Interest,  he  said,  which  is  why  questions 
are  asked  about  outside  employment  and 
property  purchases. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  need  for  this  powerful  Government, 
with  its  resources  and  resourcefulness, 
to  strip  its  employees  of  their  rights, 
either  to  protect  Itself  or  to  guide  them. 
This  Senator  urges  support  of  S.  1035 
which  is  simply  necessary  and  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  August  29,  1967, 
he  signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  804)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on   Commissary  Acrnvrrns  Outside 
THE  Continental  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  commissary  activities  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1867  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Amendment  of  Part  I  op  FBajERAL  Power  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propKJsed  legislation  to  amend  part 
I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the 
manner  In  which  the  licensing  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon 
or  after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised  (vrtth  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  a  report  on  followup  review  of  cotton 
Inventory  management  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, dated  August  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  Joint  resolution  ai  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oallfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  27 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  revision  of  the 

Federal  Judiciary 

"Whekeas,  There  Is  a  significant  trend  to- 
ward making  the  Judiciary  more  responsive 
to  the  win  of  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Our  republic  is  made  greater 
and  more  complete  when  the  electorate  can 
exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the  Ju- 
diciary; and 

"Whereas,  A  majority  of  states  have  al- 
ready seen  fit  to  organic  their  Judicial  sys- 
tems so  as  to  provide  for  some  means  of  con- 
trol by  the  voters;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Members  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  the  federal  Judiciary  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  all  federal  Judges  be  elected  by 
the  people  In  their  respective  districts  every 
eight  years;  and  be  It  further 

••Resolved,  That  each  Judge  shall  run  for 
retention  by  the  voters  on  his  record  as  a 
Judge,  and  that  no  Judge  be  required  to  run 
until  eight  years  following  his  Initial  selec- 
tion; and  be  It  further 

•'Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Initiate  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  so  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  likewise  come  before 
all  the  people  of  the  nation  every  eight  years 
for  retention  or  rejection,  as  would  all  other 
federal  Judges;  and  be  It  further 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  letter  from  the  vice  chairman,  Ohio-West 
Virginia  Industry  Committee  on  Air  Pollu- 
tion Abatement,  Canton,  Ohio,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  an  act  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  relating  to  an 
Ohio-West  Virginia  Interstate  compact  to 
control  air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  associate  city  attorney, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  copies  of  petitions,  an- 
swers, and  demurrers  in  certain  cases  relating 
to  waters  being  flooded  Into  the  system  of 
drains  in  the  city  of  Atlanta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


for  simdry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  548). 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "PLANNING- 
PROGRAMING-BUDGETING:  OF- 
FICIAL DOCUMENTS'— REPORT 
OP    A    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
162);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.   Res.    162 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 7,000  additional  copies  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "Plannlng-Programlng-Budg- 
eting:  Official  Documents,"  Issued  by  that 
committee  during  the  90th  Coi.gress,  first 
session. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM^  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  510.  A  bill  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (Rept.  No.  550);  and 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments : 

S.  1985.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1956,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  flood  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  649). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Guam  (Rept.  No.  551). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9960.  An    act    making    appropriations 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL" COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "PLANNING- 
PROGRAMING-BUDGETING:  SE- 
LECTED COMMENT"— REPORT  OP 
A    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  <S.  Res. 
163);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.   Res.    163 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 7,000  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Plannlng-Programlng- 
Budgeting:  Selected  Comment."  issued  by 
that  commlttte  during  the  90th  Congress, 
first  session. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
164) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.   Res.    164 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  17.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  February  20. 
1967,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$165,000' 
m  section  4,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"8185,000,' 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
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mous    consent,    the    second    time,    and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( by  request )  : 

S.  2354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2355.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2356.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  to  make  a  study  In  order  to  rec- 
ommend an  Improved  system  of  welgtits  and 
measures,  and  standards  in  connection  there- 
with, for  United  States  and  International  use; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gbitfijj  yrhen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  { for  himself 
and  Mr.  Spong)  : 

S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  50  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation  by  the  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees."; 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "PLANNING- 
PROGRAMING-BUDGETING .  OF- 
FICIAL DOCUMENTS ■ 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
origrlnal  resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Planning- 
Programlng-Budgeting:  Official  Docu- 
ments," which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "PLANNING- 
PROGRAMING-BUDGETING:  SE- 
LECTED COMMENT" 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  163)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Plannlng- 
Programing-Budgetlng:  Selected  Com- 
ment." which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
which  appears  xmder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  to  pro- 
Tide  additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING 
TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15.  1966,  establishing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
as  an  executive  communication.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  ac- 
companying the  legislation,  and  explain- 
ing it,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2354)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  the  presei-vation  of 
additional  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  ether  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
Is  as  follows: 

Advisory   Council  on 

Historic  Preservation. 
Washington.  DC.  August  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  establishing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  preservation  of  additional  his- 
toric properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion was  established  in  accordance  with  Title 
II  of  the  act  of  October  15,  1966.  Section  202 
(b)  requires  that  the  Council  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  that  it  shall  from  time  to  time  submit 
such  additional  and  special  reports  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Each  report  shall  propose 
such  legislative  enactments  and  other  actions 
as.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Council,  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

At  Its  meeting  in  Washington  on  July  20- 
21,  1967,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  adopted  resolutions  favoring  an 
expansion  of  its  membership  and  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  as  a  member  in  the 
International  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Preservation  and  the  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property  (Rome  Centre) . 

EXPANDED     membership     OF     THE     COUNCIL 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  be  afforded  membership 
on  the  Council.  It  also  recommends  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,    like    other    statutorily    desig- 


nated members,  be  afforded  the  privilege  of 
designating  an  alternate.  Section  1  of  the  en- 
closed draft  of  bill  offers  the  amendments 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  responsi- 
bility In  historic  preservation  stems  from  his 
administration  of  tremendous  acreages  of 
Federal  land  which  may  contain  historic  or 
prehistoric  ruins,  or  objects  of  antiquity.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  931),  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transp>ortation  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  the  highway  and 
road  building  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Subsection  2(b)(2)  of  the  act  declares 
it  to  be  the  national  policy,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  preserve  historic  sites.  Section  15(a) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  (80 
Stat.  766)  declares  a  similar  policy.  By  virtue 
of  the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966.  ap- 
proved October  15.  1966,  (80  Stat.  953),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ha.s 
responsibility  for  a  program  of  national  and 
international  research,  training,  and  publi- 
cation to  assist  the  museum  profession  in 
preserving  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Smithsonian  Is  the 
custodian  of  national  collections  In  history, 
art,  and  science. 

Inclusion  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Transportation,  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, m  the  membership  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  will  thus 
strengthen  the  Council  and  facilitate  Its 
coordination  responsibility  by  providing 
membership  to  a  broader  spectrum  of  the  Na- 
tion's Involvement  In  historic  preservation 

PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    ROME    CENTRE 

The  International  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
the  Preservation  and  the  Restoration  of  Cul- 
tural Property  (Rome  Centre)  was  estab- 
lished by  UNESCO,  In  1958,  as  an  Independent 
Intergovernmental  organization  of  profes- 
sional conservators,  to: 

Article  1.  statutes  of  the  Rome  Centre 

"(a)  collect,  study  and  circulate  docu- 
mentation concerned  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  problems  of  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  cultural  property : 

"(b)  coordinate,  stimulate  or  Institute  re- 
search In  this  domain,  by  means,  in  par- 
ticular, of  commissions  to  bodies  or  experts, 
international  meetings,  publications  and  ex- 
changes of  specialists; 

"(c)  give  advice  and  recommendations  on 
general  or  specific  points  connected  with  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  cultural 
proi>erty; 

"(d)  assist  In  training  research  workers 
and  technicians  and  raising  the  standard  of 
restoration  work." 

Clearly  the  Rome  Centre  is  engaged  In  a 
program  which.  If  the  opportunity  were 
available,  would  enhance  the  national  policy 
of  preserving  this  Country's  historical  and 
cultural  foundations.  Beginning  with  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  225).  the 
Congress  expressed  Its  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
prehistoric  structures  and  other  objects  of 
historic  preservation  situated  upon  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  properties.  The  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666). 
declared  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for 
public  use  historic  sites,  buildings,  and  ob- 
jects of  national  significance  for  the  Inspira- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  Important  Implementing 
authority  was  provided  In  that  act.  Includ- 
ing among  others,  the  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  properties  possessing  exceptional  value  as 
commemorating  or  Illustrating  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  took  cognizance  of 
the  ever-increasing  threats  to  the  preserva- 
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tlon  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures, 
and  objects  significant  In  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture.  The 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  October  15.  1966 
(80  Stat.  915).  broadened  the  national  policy 
to  encourage  preservation  by  private  Individ- 
uals. It  strengthened  and  expanded  the  work 
then  being  done  under  the  Historic  Site  Act 
of  1935  by  providing  a  grant  program  and 
encouraging  the  broadest  participation  at 
local,  regional,  state,  and  national  levels,  In- 
cluding the  participation  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  establishing  the  Council,  the  act  of 
1966  charged  It  with  the  duty  of  advising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  matters  re- 
lating to  preservation  of  such  properties,  rec- 
ommending measures  to  coordinate  public 
and  private  preservation  efforts,  and  review- 
ing plans  for  Federal  undertakings  and  the 
undertakings  of  others  Involving  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

In  view  of  the  very  clear  national  policy 
of  historic  preservation  and  the  advisory  and 
coordinating  responsibilities  now  assigned  to 
It,  the  Council,  at  Its  meetings  of  July  21, 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  United  States 
participation  In  the  Rome  Centre  and  which 
would  recognize  the  advisory  and  coordinat- 
ing functions  of  the  Council  with  respect  to 
such  participation. 

It  Is  In  these  circumstances  that  the  Coun- 
cil transmits,  as  Section  2  of  the  enclosed 
draft  of  bill,  language  amending  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  authorize 
United  States  participation  In  the  Rome  Cen- 
tre. 

Pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill, 
the  Council  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  State  as  to  the  Individ- 
uals who  will  be  designated  as  the  official 
delegates  and  alternates  to  take  part  In  the 
activities  of  the  Rome  Centre  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Rome  Centre,  these  Individuals 
"should  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  best 
qualified  technical  experts  of  specialized  In- 
stitutions concerned  with  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  cultural  property."  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
many  public  and  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  technical  problems  of  pres- 
ervation, the  Smithsonian  at  the  request  of 
the  Council  will  hold  periodic  meetings  of 
qualified  experts  from  such  organizations 
to  consider  their  professional  problems  and 
needs  and  to  submit  proposals  to  the  Council 
and  a  list  of  specialists  who  might  appro- 
priately be  designated  as  delegates  or  alter- 
nates to  the  Centre.  The  Council,  pursuant 
to  its  existing  authority,  will  make  such 
recommendations  as  to  delegates,  policies, 
coordination,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Rome  Centre,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Through  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft 
of  bill,  the  advisory  and  coordinating  re- 
aponslbllitles  of  the  Council  will  be  utilized 
BO  as  to  obtain  from  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  Rome  Centre  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit  to  the  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams of  all  agencies,  public  and  private. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
contribution,  for  Its  first  year  of  member- 
ship In  the  Rome  Centre,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $50,000,  and  might  increase  during 
the  next  several  years  to  approximately 
»80,000.  Other  expenses  Incident  to  United 
States  participation  In  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  Centre  are  estimated  at 
t7.500  In  the  years  In  which  the  Centre  holds 
Its  biennial  General  Assembly,  and  at  $3,500 
In  other  years.  On  the  basis  of  these  esti- 
mates, enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
result  in  appropriation  increases  as  follows: 
rtscal  Year  1969:  $57,500;  Fiscal  Year  1970: 
863.500;  Fiscal  Year  1971:  $77,500;  Fiscal 
Year  1972:  $83,500;  and  Fiscal  Year  1973: 
S87,500. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  statement  con- 
taining additional  details  about  the  Rome 
Centre,  its  organization,  programs  and  ac- 


tivities, and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  United 
States  membership,  together  with  an  appen- 
dix thereto. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
l>e  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
Administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  K.  Stevens, 
Chairman.   Advisory   Council  on   His- 
torical Preservation. 


COMPREHENSIVE    STUDY    OF    THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  consultation  with  those 
segments  of  the  U.S.  economy  principally 
afifected,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  increased  use  of 
the  metric  system  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States. 

The  objective  of  such  a  study  would 
be  to  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  this  Nation  should  change  from 
its  present  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures to  the  metric  system.  The  study 
would  bring  out  and  evaluate  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  conversion. 

An  impartial  and  thorough  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  converting  to  the  metric 
system  of  measurement  is  needed  and  is 
long  overdue. 

Already,  82  of  the  135  nations  of  the 
world  have  adopted  the  metric  system. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Great  Britain  is  moving  toward  metric 
system  use;  Canada  is  now  engaged  In  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  a  similar  adop- 
tion; and  Australia  is  inquiring  into  the 
practicability  of  early  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  that  country. 

As  the  world's  major  industrial  nation, 
the  United  States  cannot  close  its  eyes 
to  such  developments. 

Some  people  in  the  United  States  are 
firmly  opposed  to  conversion  by  this  Na- 
tion to  the  metric  system;  others  are 
eagerly  advocating  complete  and  quick 
conversion.  Arguments  and  assumptions 
on  both  sides  are  intermixed  with  facts. 
Reliable  informatiop  to  provide  the  basis 
for  wise  judgments  and  sound  decisions 
Is  sorely  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  controversy  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years.  Various  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  authorize  a  Commerce  Department 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  conversion  to 
the  metric  system.  In  the  89th  Congress, 
such  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  passed 
the  Senate  but  died  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  similar  bill  is  currently 
stalled  in  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  world  grows 
smaller  and  international  trade  expands; 
it  becomes  increasingly  important  that 
we  move  toward  resolution  of  differences 
that  exist  in  the  systems  for  weights  and 
measures.  The  outcome — or  the  failure  to 
make  progress — of  this  matter  can  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  people  and 
economy  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  of 
every  other  State  of  the  Union. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  spe- 
cifically directs  the  Der>artment  of  Com- 
merce to  look  into  the  more  difficult  ques- 


tions, as  well  as  the  easier  ones,  sur- 
rounding possible  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

The  bill  I  introduce  emphasizes  that 
there  should  be  no  prejudgment  of  the 
issue  or  the  results  of  the  study. 

The  bill  expresses  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  that  the  study  should  be  im- 
partial, and  that  it  should  seriously 
examine  both  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  conversion  to  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
previous  efforts  to  get  such  a  study  un- 
derway. This  bill  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  earlier  bills,  and  is  completely 
consistent  with  them.  It  does,  however, 
add  several  new  points  of  emphasis, 
which  I  believe  will  bring  increased  sup- 
port for  the  proposed  study. 

For  example,  the  bill  I  introduced  to- 
day would  assure  that  those  segments  of 
the  Nation's  economy  which  would  be 
principally  affected  by  conversion  should 
be  included  and  made  participants  in  the 
planning,  the  conduct  and  evaluation  of 
such  study. 

The  bill  would  require  that  means  be 
recommended  to  meet  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties and  the  high  costs  which  some 
areas  of  the  economy  could  face  if  the 
United  States  should  convert  to  the 
metric  system;  and  the  bill  proposes  that 
focus  be  pleased  upon  the  possibility,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
might  prefer  to  retain,  and  actively  seek 
international  acceptance  of.  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures  now  in 
use  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
study  shall  include  and  provide  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  basic  standards 
underlying  the  various  systems  of  meas- 
urements. 

As  previously  mentioned,  under  this 
bill,  industries  and  interests  most  directly 
affected  by  possible  conversion  would  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  study.  Repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  industry,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  science  would  be  called  upon 
for  information  bearing  on  the  question. 
To  the  extent  necessary  both  our  own 
and  foreign  governments  would  be  con- 
sulted. 

Many  agencies  and  organizations  are 
eager  and  willing  to  cooperate.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  such  expressions, 
both  recently  and  in  previous  years.  In- 
dustry in  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  has  already  undertaken  cer- 
tain studies  and  is  ready  to  assist  in  the 
official  study  which  would  be  authorized 
by  this  legislation. 

In  the  spirit  of  fairness.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  this  bill  deserves  the  support 
of  both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
conversion  to  the  metric  system.  More 
important  than  resolving  any  contro- 
versy, however,  is  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  fully  recognize  the  urgency  of 
determining — without  further  delay — 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
conversion  to  the  metric  system. 

I  believe  my  bill  provides  a  needed  ve- 
hicle, a  first  step,  so  that  we  can  get  off 
dead  center  and  authorize  this  impor- 
tant study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  2356)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
in  order  to  recommend  an  improved 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
standards  in  connection  therewith,  for 
United  States  and  international  use. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Griffin,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  of  investigation,  re- 
search, and  surrey  to  determine  and  make 
recommendations  with   respect  to — 

(1)  any  existing  or  proposed  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  various  standards 
to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  which 
could  l>e  recommended  for  International 
adoption; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  practicable  to  Increase  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  various  standards  used  in  con- 
nection therewith,  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  ITnlted  States 
should  retain  and  promote  International  use 
of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
various  standards  used  in  connection  there- 
with, currently  in  use  in  this  country;  and 

(4)  coats  Involved  and  bene&ta  resulting 
from  any  such  recommendations. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  among  other  things,  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  and  appraise  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  the  United 
States  In  International  trade  and  commerce, 
and  in  military  and  other  areas  of  inter- 
national relations,  of  the  increased  use  of  an 
internationally  standardized  system  of 
weights  and  measures: 

(2)  appraise  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States  or  of  the  increased  use  of  such  system 
in  specific  fields  and  the  Impact  of  such  in- 
creased use  upon  those  affected; 

(3)  conduct  extensive  comparative  studies 
of  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  used 
In  educational,  engineering,  manufacturing. 
commercial,  public,  and  scientific  areas,  and 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  degree  of  standardization  of  each  in  Its 
respective  field; 

(4)  investigate  the  extent  to  which  uni- 
form and  accepted  standards  are  in  use  In 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
In  each  of  the  fields  under  study  and  com- 
pare the  extent  of  such  use  and  the  utility 
of  such  metric  standards  with  those  In  use 
in  the  United  States; 

(5)  reconmiend  specific  means  of  meeting 
the  practical  difficulties  and  costs  in  those 
areas  of  the  economy  where  any  recom- 
mended change  in  the  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  standards  would  raise  sig- 
nificant practical  dlfllculties  or  entail  signifi- 
cant costs  of  conversion;  and 

(6)  delineate  those  areas.  If  any,  in  which 
it  is  recommended  that  the  United  States 
retain  and  promote  international  use  of  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  various 
standards  used  In  connection  therewith, 
currently  In  use  in  this  country. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized in  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  also  take 
appropriate  steps  to  assure  consultation  with 
the  segments  of  the  United  States  economy 


which  would  be  principally  affected  by  any 
change  In  the  system  of  weights,  measures 
and  standards  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  specifically  shall — 

(1)  permit  appropriate  participation  by 
representatives  of  United  States  industry,  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  labor,  and  their  asso- 
ciations, in  planning  and  carrying  out  the 
program,  and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  in- 
formation secured  under  the  program;   and 

(2)  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with  foreign 
governments  and  international  organizations. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems 
desirable,  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  under 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  such  other  recom- 
mendations as  he  considers  to  be  appropri- 
ate and  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  expire  thirty  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  final  report  pur- 
suant to  section  4. 


from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  bill.  S.  2147,  the  '.Vhole- 
some  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  my  col- 
league from  MTryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  be 
added  as  cospjnsors  of  my  bill,  S.  2263, 
to  authorize  th'  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  States  and  other 
public  bodies  and  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural 
areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  following  bills: 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  interstate 
commerce;  and 

S.  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion authority  for  the  construction,  exten- 
sion, or  operation  of  certain  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  energy  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  2061,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965,  the  name  of  the  Senator 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERRA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  honored  last  Sunday  to  speak  in 
Statuary  Hall  at  the  annual  commemo- 
ration ceremonies  marking  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Friar  Junipero  Serra.  This 
"Apostle  of  California"  died  at  his  be- 
loved Mission  of  San  Carlos  in  Carmel, 
on  August  28.  1784.  This  was  before  we 
had  a  State  of  California  or  a  United 
States. 

These  annual  ceremonies  are  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Serra  Clubs  Inter- 
national. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  partial  text  of  my  comments  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SpiRrr  or  Serra 
(Partial   text   of   remarks   by   U.S.    Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  at  a  ceremony  honoring 

the    memory    of   Father    Junipero    Sena, 

Statuary  Hall  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Wasli- 

Ington,  D.C.,  August  27,  1967) 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  Saturday,  August 
28,  1784,  the  aging,  crippled  padre  quietly 
limped  to  his  room,  In  the  shadow  of  his 
beloved  mission  of  San  Carlos  at  Carmel. 
He  slowly  lay  back  on  his  bed  of  boards, 
placed  his  crucifix  across  one  of  his  arms, 
and  spoke  softly  In  his  native  Spanish: 
"Graclas  a  Dios,  gracias  a  Dlos,  ya  no  tengo 
miedo,  ya  dormir6" — "Thank  God,  thank 
God,  now  I  have  no  fear,  now  I  will  sleep." 

These  were  the  last  utterances  In  the  last 
moments  of  the  long  productive  lifetime  of 
a  saintly  Franciscan  friar,  as  described  by 
his  life-long  companion,  Father  Francisco 
Palou.  The  Journey  across  the  sea  and  thence 
along  the  far  shores  of  the  new  world  for 
Junipero  Serra  had  come  peacefully  to  its 
close.  He  had  served  well  and  long  his  God 
and  his  fellow  man.  To  the  lowly,  indigenous 
Indians  whom  he  met  along  the  way,  he 
brought  Christianity.  And  so  they  whom  he 
had  sought  to  convert  now  brought  to  him 
a  profusion  of  fiowers  as  their  message  of 
love,  and  he  was  honored  with  a  small  mili- 
tary burial  by  the  soldiers  he  had  served 
and  with  whom  he  worked  in  New  Spain. 

Today,  183  years  later,  we  gather  to  pay 
tribute  once  again  to  this  Apostle  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  may  to  some  seem  odd  that  we 
should  pause  amidst  all  of  these  surrounding 
flgiu-es  of  great  Americans — Robert  E.  Lee. 
Roger  Williams,  Robert  Fulton,  and  so  many, 
many  others — to  honor  the  memory  of  this 
humble  Majorca-born  priest.  Yet.  Father 
Junipero  Serra  possessed,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  same  creative,  pioneering  spirit,  the  same 
devotion,  the  same  capacity  for  sacrifice 
which  led  such  men  as  Roger  Williams  to 
the  founding  of  Rhode  Island,  Robert  Fulton 
to  the  development  of  the  steam  engine,  and 
almost  every  past  American  leader  to  reach 
out  to  attain  goals  which  some  would  dis- 
miss  as    beyond   his   sphere.   Father   Serra 


surely  has  earned  his  right  to  be  here  In  the 
Capitol  Building  of  free  America.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  a  devotion  and  a  drive 
for  a  cause  reflected  In  Western  civilization 
as  it  has  flowered  in  the  intervening  cen- 
turies. Father  Serra  was  an  early  builder  on 
this  continent,  as  any  one  who  knows  Cali- 
fornia can  testify,  and  his  sacred  missions 
remain  the  Jewels  of  my  state. 

It  is  difficult  for  \is  today,  in  this,  the 
Twentieth  Century,  fully  to  comprehend  or 
to  understand  this  "spirit  of  Serra."  What 
made  this  man  leave  the  beauty  of  his  home 
in  Petra,  on  the  Island  of  Majorca,  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  the  uncharted  and 
uncivilized  areas  of  a  New  World?  Some 
would  answer  and  say  his  love  of  God  alone 
impelled  him  to  go  forward.  Surely  this  was 
true.  Perhaps,  as  a  corollary,  and  maybe  the 
same  thing  expressed  differently,  he  sought 
to  help  his  fellow  man  to  go  forward  too. 

The  statue  before  us  symbolizes  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  his  life.  Father  Serra's 
cross,  held  high  in  his  right  hand,  represents 
his  love  of  God,  a  sentiment  so  strong  that 
he  was  willing  to  forego  family,  friends,  and 
a  bright  future  in  order  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  danger  of  missionary  life  far 
away. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I  stood 
on  the  street  in  Petra  where  Father  Serra 
was  born  and  lived.  I  visited  his  birthplace 
and  I  was  made  a  member  of  the  Asociacion 
de  Amigos  de  Fray  Junipero  Serra.  My  wife 
and  I  saw  the  relics  of  his  early  life  in  Spain. 
Majorca  is  a  bright  and  dazzling  jewel  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  because  of  my  trip 
to  that  Island,  I  believe  I  understand  a  little 
better  the  high  resolve  which  must  have 
moved  this  man  to  cast  it  all  aside.  He  left 
his  home  and  the  beauty  of  Majorca,  and  an 
assured  career  as  well.  As  a  teacher  of  philos- 
ophy, his  eloquence  had  attracted  the  whole 
populace  of  the  City  of  Palma.  But  all  that 
might  so  bountifully  unfold  for  him  on  his 
Island  weighed  little  in  his  determination 
to  become  a  missionary  halfway  round  the 
globe. 

Father  Serra  wrote  to  a  relative,  Francisco 
Serra,  in  1744.  He  wished  to  comfort  his  par- 
ents as  he  prepared  to  embark  from  Cadiz. 
He  said: 

"I  intend  to  pledge  myself  to  go  to  the 
missions  and  never  return  .  .  .  Such  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  I  shall  render  Him  the  little 
assistance  I  can;  if  He  does  not  wish  us  to 
be  together  in  this  life.  He  wiU  unite  us  in 
immortal  glory.  Tell  them  that  I  am  very 
sorry  not  to  be  with  them,  as  I  was  before, 
to  comfort  them,  but  they  ought  to  have  in 
mind  also  the  princfpal  thing  must  be  held 
first,  and  that  Is  the  will  of  God.  For  nothing 
else  but  the  love  of  God  would  I  have  left 
them." 

Look  again,  fellow  citizens,  at  the  statue 
o'  Father  Serra.  In  his  left  hand,  held  close 
to  his  side,  is  a  replica  of  a  mission — the 
lasting  symbol  of  his  creation  and  of  his 
service  to  his  fellow  man.  Remaining  true 
to  his  motto — "always  ...  go  forward  and 
never  .  .  .  turn  back" — he  was  building  mis- 
sions, or  planning  to  build  them  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  travel, 
he  would  contemplate  the  construction  of 
a  new  house  where  both  spiritual  and  secular 
needs  of  man  might  be  met.  Despite  physical 
misfortune  and  the  despair  of  his  associates, 
he  established  10  of  21  Franciscan  Missions 
standing  as  milestones  along  El  Camino  Real, 
the  trail  he.  himself,  blazed  through  wilder- 
ness. 

Although  he  never  recovered  from  the 
lameness  which  afflicted  htm  when  he  first 
arrived  in  the  New  World,  he,  nevertheless, 
traveled  from  one  mission  to  another  on 
foot  and  Journeyed,  over  and  over  again,  the 
distance  of  almost  600  miles  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego.  Once,  from  Cali- 
fornia, he  returned  on  foot  to  Mexico  City 
to  make  sure  his  mission  would  not  be 
interdicted. 


Hampered  in  his  work  by  the  imprudence 
of  soldiers  and  by  the  interference  of  gov- 
ernors (even  then,  it  seems,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, there  were  some  politicians  who  were 
impediments  to  progress),  enduring  priva- 
tions from  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  sur- 
rounded at  times  by  hundreds  of  hostile  In- 
dians, required  to  learn  new  languages  that 
he  might  preach  and  teach  to  different 
tribes,  he,  nevertheless,  succeeded  In  bring- 
ing the  word  of  God  and  much  of  the  old 
world   civilization  to  the  new. 

Serra  brought  to  California  and  to  New 
Spain  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  olive  and 
the  fig.  Practically  all  of  our  flowers  and 
fruits  came  from  him  and  his  fellow  friars. 
He  taught  agriculture  and  animal  husband- 
ry. The  natives  were  shown  how  to  make 
brick  and  tile.  He  constructed  water  proj- 
ects to  irrigate  the  crops  which  grew  along- 
side his  missions. 

His  labors  for  God  and  for  humanity  are 
a  moving  and  inspiring  story  of  one  who 
carried  in  his  hand  neither  sword  nor  gun, 
but  the  cross.  We  honor  this  Franciscan  friar 
and  his  works.  Let  us  accept  his  teaching: 
"always   go   forward,"   "always  go  forward." 


ARCHIE    MOORE    SPEAKS    AGAINST 
HATE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presidents 
The  devil  is  at  work  in  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  Uncle 
Tom.  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of  state, 
chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled  all  over 
the  world.  I  was  boi-n  in  a  ghetto,  but  I  re- 
fused to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and  proud 
to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and  am 
proud  of  that. 

These  are  the  stirring  sentiments  of  a 
distinguished  American  citizen  who  re- 
sides in  my  State  of  California.  They  are 
the  opening  sentences  in  an  article 
which  Archie  Moore,  retired  light-heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world, 
himself  wrote. 

Archie  Moore  lives  in  San  Diego.  He 
sent  his  article  to  the  sports  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
can  newspaper.  The  sports  editor  thought 
so  highly  of  it  that  he  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  editor 
of  that  paper  and  a  friend  of  many  of  us 
in  this  Chamber,  because  Mr.  Klein  was 
the  press  secretary  of  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon. 

Herbert  Klein  ran  the  article  on  page 
1  of  the  San  Diego  Union  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  The  reader  reaction  in  San 
Diego  was  amazing.  The  newspaper  gave 
permission  to  other  American  newspa- 
pers to  publish  it. 

Archie  Moore's  article  is  a  moving  doc- 
ument, and  it  demonstrates  that  we  need 
to  live  together  in  this  country,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor,  in  harmony.  We  can- 
not set  race  against  race  in  America. 
This  country  is  foimded  on  law  and  order, 
and  law  and  order  must  be  respected  by 
all  our  citizens.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
things  that  people  can  do  and  things  that 
government  can  do  to  help  all  the  Amer- 
ican people  along  the  way.  Archie  Moore 
calls  upon  every  one  of  us  to  join  "Oper- 
ation Gardener"  and  rid  our  society  of 
the  "weeds  of  hate."  His  article  concludes 
with  these  dramatic  words : 


If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
no!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  join  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiirnous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Lavi'lessness    No    Answer:     Archie    Moore 
SPE.^Ks  Against  Hate 

(Note. — A  little  over  10  days  ago  the  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  re- 
ceived a  statement  with  the  query,  "What 
do  you  think  of  this?"  The  statement  and 
query  were  from  Archie  Moore,  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
The  sports  editor  liked  the  statement.  So 
did  Editor  Herbert  G.  Klein  and  it  appeared 
on  Page  1  of  the  San  Diego  Union.  In  grant- 
ing The  Star  reprint  permission,  Klein  said 
tliat  reader  reaction  in  San  Diego  was  amaz- 
ing. "And,"  he  added,  "if  anyone  wants  to 
know,  Archie  Moore  wrote  the  statement 
himself.") 

(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devil  is  at  work  in  America,  and  It  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  Uncle 
Tom.  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  wels  born  in  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  am  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around 
in  the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St. 
Louis.  We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us 
made  it.  I  became  light  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the 
block,  Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  Jazz  musicians  in  the  world.  There 
were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came 
out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen 
in  St.  Louis  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

BAIT  FOR  SIMPLE-MINDED 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  liv- 
-ing.  God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  idea  that,  I  didn't 
grow  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world.  I 
am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  pmh 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up  ev- 
erything you've  gained  in  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you 
in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your  house 
next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge  we  have. 
No  man  is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  vrtth  the  white  man 
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m  this  countrj.  But  believe  thia:  II  we  re- 
sort to  Uwleeeneas,  the  only  thing  we  can 
hope  for  la  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and 
the  end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified  men, 
not  some  punk  kid.  ranting  the  catch  phrases 
put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate-monger. 
There  are  forces  In  the  world  today,  forces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that  com- 
munism, world  communism,  Isn't  waiting 
with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and  white 
Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full  force? 
Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  the  land  of  your 
birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  all  under 
the  Red  heel? 

NOT  ONE  SQUARE  INCH 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separat*  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up 
one  square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  told  I  must  live  In  a  restricted  area. 
Isn't  that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to 
overcome?  And  then  there  Is  the  element 
th  t  calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part.  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  go  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country 
that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not 
giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life 
to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give 
them  today;  a  chance  for  development  as 
citizens  In  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  Intelligent — no,  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
Ood  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In 
the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
so  many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  ou.-  choice. 
We  can't  blame  Ood  for  It. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  In  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

ANT   BOT   CAN 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  do- 
ing something  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  been  running  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC — ^Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what 
dignity  is,  what  self  respect  Is,  what  honor 
is,  I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  ol 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Thos:;  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be 
a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
no  I  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Oardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  held  the  opinion  that  a  strong,  vi- 
able national  space  program  will  pro- 
vide substantial  future  benefits  for  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  scientific  ad- 


vancement, application  of  industrial 
technology,  and  a  strengthening  of  our 
national  defense  position.  In  the  rela- 
tively short  timespan  of  10  years,  the 
U.S.  space  program  has  produced  many 
notable  and  exciting  space  achievements. 
These  include  effective  meteorological 
weather  forecasting,  global  communica- 
tion satellites,  and  the  ability  to  use 
complex  computer  systems  to  solve  a 
variety  of  social  and  economic  problems. 
Although  I  have  not  altered  my 
opinion  wth  respect  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  strong  space  program, 
I  have  become  concerned  of  late  that 
our  space  science  and  technology  efforts 
have  suffered  from  a  serious  lack  of 
centralized  leadership  within  the  admin- 
istration. Leadership  is  needed  to  weigh 
and  decide  on  the  merits  of  proposed 
space  projects;  to  coordinate  program 
requirements  and  development  efforts  of 
civil  and  defense  agencies;  and  to  es- 
tablish long-range  national  space  goals 
and  to  seek  the  resources  necessary  to 
achieve  them. 

I  believe  that  this  failure  to  assert  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  has  resulted 
in  the  costly  and  needless  development  of 
two  families  of  laimch  vehicles — one  for 
NASA  and  one  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Currently,  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  each  separately 
undertaking  manned  space  programs 
having  similar,  if  not  identical,  basic  ob- 
jectives— to  determine  whether  man  can 
effectively  operate  in  space. 

The  administration  continues  to  pro- 
fess the  belief  that  a  strong  space  pro- 
gram Is  required.  Yet  only  recently,  when 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
significantly  reduced  the  administra- 
tion's own  funding  request  for  NASA,  the 
President  announced  that  he  believed  the 
cut  was  desirable. 

I  am  mindful  that  some  significant 
budgetary  decisions  must  be  made  be- 
cause of  our  commitments  in  Vietnam 
and  social  strife  at  home.  But  Is  the  Con- 
gress to  supply  the  Initial  decisionmak- 
ing power  for  the  executive  branch?  Is 
so  little  consideration  and  concern  given 
to  determining  the  required  resource 
level  for  space  technology  programs  that 
across-the-board  reductions  recom- 
mended by  a  legislative  committee  can 
be  accepted  so  lightly? 

There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that 
science  and  technology  may  well  be  the 
key  to  our  future  existence — to  the  very 
survival  of  freedom  in  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. In  the  past,  I  believe  that  the 
administration  also  held  this  to  be  true. 
However,  the  present  lack  of  responsible 
action  in  regard  to  our  space  program 
leads  me  to  wonder  whether  the  admin- 
istration plans  and  manages  the  future 
course  for  our  country  with  any  fore- 
sight or  merely  reacts  to  events  with 
fear  and  trepidation. 

The  September  issue  of  tht  Air  Force 
Space  Digest  contains  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  "Bringing  the  Space  Pro- 
gram Down  to  Earth,"  written  by  Mr, 
William  Leavitt.  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  is  the 
magazine's  senior  editor  for  science  and 
education,  discusses  with  a  great  deal  of 
insight  and  wisdom,  the  events  ant  ac- 
complishments of  space  science  and 
technology  over  the  past  10  years,  some 


of  the  problems  we  face  today,  as  well 
as  what  lies  ahead  for  the  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  recommend 
its  reading  to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bringing  the  Space  Program  Down  to  Earth 
(By  William  Leavitt) 
Next  month  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  "Technological  Pearl  Harbor"  that  was 
Sputnik.  Anniversaries  are  a  traditional  time 
for  stocktaking,  for  recalling  past  glories, 
regretting  past  errors,  and  looking  ahead 
with  hope  to  the  future. 

Where  have  we  been  and  what  have  we 
accomplished  In  space  since  those  shatter- 
ing days  of  national  embarrassment,  heated 
congressional  investigations,  editorial  out- 
cries, and  universal  recrimination,  when  the 
Russians  seemed  ten  feet  tall  and  storming 
at  our  technological  gates? 

We  have  traveled  far  and  accomplished 
much,  at  great  cost  In  time,  talent,  and 
money.  We  have  demonstrated  our  national 
ability  to  get  under  way  a  large-scale  space 
program,  manned  and  unmanned.  We  have 
built,  largely  on  the  foundation  of  the  mili- 
tary missile  program,  a  huge  government/ 
Industry  complex,  employing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  In  a  decade  this  com- 
plex has  not  only  built  the  hardware  to 
orbit  men  and  unmanned  weather,  commu- 
nications, reconnaissance,  and  scientific-ob- 
servation satellites,  but  has  also  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  man's  first  truly  extraterres- 
trial exploration,  a  landing  on  the  moon. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have 
to  a  great  degree  redeemed  our  national 
pledge,  secured  with  treasure  and  talent,  to 
wipe  out  the  mortification  of  Sputnik.  No 
nation  has  accomplished  so  much  In  so  short 
a  time. 

Yet,  there  Is  a  growing  sense  of  public 
disquiet  about  the  whole  affair.  In  the  face 
of  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  against  the  back- 
ground of  clvU  strife  at  home,  and  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  shocking  Apollo  disaster 
of  January  1967,  the  faceless  but  vocal  "man 
In  the  street"  Is  expressing  Increasing  doubts 
about  the  worth  of  the  enormous  Investment 
that  has  gone  Into  building  the  nation's 
space  capability.  This  public  mood  finds  ex- 
pression In  Congress.  Critical  and  budget- 
minded  legislators  have  hacked  away  at  space 
funding,  attacked  the  competence  of  space 
planners,  and  generally  questioned  the  prior- 
ity of  the  space  program,  a  singular  Irony 
to  those  observers  who  can  recall  the  days, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  space  was  a  sacred 
cow  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Why  the  doubt?  Why  the  collapse  of  en- 
thusiasm? No  one  can  say  for  sure,  but  It  Is 
not  enough  to  suggest  merely  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  so  fickle  that  It  cannot  sustain  support 
for  what  continues  to  be  an  Important  en- 
deavor with  major  Implications  for  the  whole 
or  mankind.  Nor  Is  It  enough  to  say  that 
people  are  too  worried  about  Vietnam  and 
Detroit  to  care  anymore  about  our  space 
effort. 

There  Is  something  deeper,  and  it  has  to 
do  with  how  the  U.S.  space  program  has 
from  the  start  been  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — as  a  giant  and  continuing  spec- 
tacular, rather  than  as  an  effort  worthy  of 
standing  on  its  own  merits  as  a  three- 
pronged  endeavor  serving  the  national  secu- 
rity In  a  troubled  world,  the  national  econ- 
omy In  an  Increasingly  technological  era,  and 
world  science  In  a  time  when  men,  as  never 
before,  are  searching  the  unknown  for  ulti- 
mate answers  to  questions  involving  the 
very  nature  and  origin  of  life  and  of  our 
planet  and  universe.  These  are  the  Ideas 
and  concepts  that  should  be  permeating  the 
public  mind,  that  should  be  taught  In  the 
public  schools,  not  only  in  the  affluent  sub- 
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urbs  but  also  in  the  ghettSI.  and  should 
an  the  air  on  radio  and  television. 

In  the  large,  we  have  faUed  to  make  this 
presentation,  and  as  a  consequence  we  face 
the  Irony  of  great  achievement  in  space  tliat 
Is  poorly  understood  and  weakly  supported 
by  the  very  public  that  has  to  pay  the  biUs 
and  stands  to  benefit  so  importantly — wheth- 
er from  employment,  enhanced  national 
security,  improved  weather  forecasting  and 
communications,  or  last,  but  not  necessarily 
least,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  universe 
we  live  In. 

This  failure  has  its  roots  In  our  own  na- 
tional misconceptions  about  technology 
Itself. 

For  too  long,  we  have  viewed  technology 
as  a  kind  of  shortcut  to  material  achieve- 
ment, almost  as  an  end  in  Itself,  and  with 
scarcely  any  attention  at  all  to  the  range  of 
complex  side  effects,  positive  and  negative, 
that  technology  leaves  in  its  wake.  Up  to  a 
point  this  approach  has  been  fruitful  and 
has  most  certainly  contributed  to  our  posi- 
tion as  the  most  powerful  and  affluefft  power 
on  earth.  But  It  Is  a  view  which  no  longer 
warrants.  In  itself,  great  Investments  of 
money  and  time  and  people.  Every  Impor- 
tant technological  Investment,  whether  it  be 
to  build  massive  road  networks  or  school 
buildings  or  ships  to  the  moon,  has  enormous 
social  and  economic  implications  for  virtu- 
ally every  member  of  society.  Implications 
that  need  to  be  examined  and  sorted  out  in 
advance.  Somehow,  this  obvious  truth  con- 
tinues to  elude  us.  We  continue  to  operate 
on  a  buslness-as-usual  basis,  using  the  an- 
cient tools  of  salesmanship  and  hoopla  to 
push  forward,  when  the  time  seems  ripe  and 
the  short-run  benefits  in  clear  sight,  pro- 
grams that  ought  to  be  examined  in  long- 
range  terms  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  space  pro- 
gram and  why  it  presently  lives  in  dally 
fiscal  peril  and  In  a  shadow  of  public  disen- 
chantment. The  tragedy  Is  that  the  drum- 
beat of  press-agentry  that  accompanied  the 
opening  of  the  American  space  show  after 
Sputnik  has  never  quite  been  replaced,  as  it 
should  have  been,  by  thoughtful  exposition 
of  the  intrinsic  worthwhUeness  of  space 
tectinology  as  a  broad-fronted  national  ad- 
vance. 

From  the  start,  we  have  been  caught  up 
with  slogans:  "space  for  peace"  .  .  .  "man 
In  space"  .  .  .  "national  prestige"  .  .  .  "the 
American  Image  abroad"  .  .  .  and  all  the 
rest.  Our  space  planners  have  had  to  operate 
in  a  goldfish  bowl  of  extravagant  publicity, 
and  tat  the  most  part,  the  glamorous  aspects 
of  the  space  program  have  been  advanced 
and  funded  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
important,  socially  useful,  portions  of  the 
program.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  cour- 
age of  the  astronauts,  we  have  overly  con- 
centrated on  their  exploits  and  undervalued 
the  duller  and  more  esoteric  unmanned 
working  satellites  which  In  the  long  run  may 
do  much  more  to  help  solve  earthbound 
problems,  ranging  from  air  pollution  to 
strategic  reconnaissance  and  control  of  the 
arms  race,  than  any  grand  manned  rendez- 
vous In  the  sky. 

The  space  program  has  finally  begiui  to 
pay  the  price  for  the  frothlness  of  Its  pub- 
licity. Adult  Americans  not  associated  eco- 
nomically or  emotionally  with  the  space 
program  have  adopted  attitudes  about  the 
program  ranging  from  boredom  to  irritation. 
They  find  the  space  program  somehow  irrel- 
evant to  their  dally  lives,  and  in  some  cases 
even  consider  it  an  unnecessary  and  cruel 
drain  on  resources  that  they  believe  might 
be  better  devoted  to  social  and  economic 
enterprises  closer  to  their  daily  lives. 

More  and  more  people,  and  they  are  not 
all  in  the  slums,  have  tliis  attitude  toward 
the  space  program.  The  sum  of  their  indif- 
ference and  anger  Is  enough  to  create  serious 
damage  not  only  to  the  program  itself  but 
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also  to  the  benefits  that  they  and  the  rest 
of  the  public  could  derive  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  is  the  space  program  Irrelevant  to 
societal  advance,  and  If  It  Is  not,  how  can 
those  who  do  believe  in  It  help  restore  Its 
public  acceptance? 

That  the  program  is  relevant — witness 
enormous  contributions  to  mundane  prob- 
lems that  have  already  been  made  by  the 
weather  satellites  and  the  rest — should  be 
clear.  And  those  tiave  not  been  the  only 
positive  effects.  Even  more  Important  Is  the 
fact  that  we  can  credit  the  space  revolution 
with  helping  set  off  the  salutary  examina- 
tion of  the  quality  of  American  education,  a 
critique  that  started  In  the  affluent  suburbs 
and  has  now  spread  to  the  poverty-stricken 
Inner  cities.  Families  everywhere  in  America, 
using  different  battle  cries,  are  saying  the 
same  thing :  that  they  want  their  children  to 
be  prepared  for  useful  lives  and  intellectual 
expansion  In   a  space-age  world. 

How  to  restore  public  confidence  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  space  program  is  the  di- 
lemma. In  the  face  of  the  headlines  that 
crowd  space  off  the  front  pages,  even  getting 
the  attention  of  the  public  becomes  a  for- 
midable task.  Yet  the  Job  has  to  be  accom- 
plished if  the  space  program  Is  to  survive  as 
something  beyond  grudging  fulfillment  of  a 
pledge  made  by  a  remembered  President  to 
land  an  American  on  the  moon  by  the  end 
of  the  current  decade. 

It  is  possible  to  make  some  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  problem  might  be  Attacked.  With 
the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we  can  at  least  be 
sure  of  what  we  ought  not  to  do.  We  can 
scrap  the  Madison  Avenue  approEu:h,  and 
we  can  think  of  planning  our  future  space 
program  In  ways  that  do  not  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  a  sad  example  being  the 
decision  of  1961  to  concentrate  heavily  on  a 
moon  landing  in  advance  of  development  of 
long-term,  manned  orbital  capabilities  for 
scientific  and  military  purposes. 

We  can  husband  our  resources  by  looking 
carefully  at  the  question  of  whether  we  need 
two  expensive  and  competitive  manned  or- 
bital laboratories,  one  run  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
one  run  for  the  Defense  Department  by  the 
Air  force. 

We  can  Increase  the  funding  and  sharpen 
the  planning  of  the  unmanned  working  sat- 
ellites that  have  only  begun  to  revolutionize 
communications,  weather  observation,  and 
scientific  observation.  We  can  begin  to  look 
seriously  at  the  potential  of  aerospace  sys- 
tems analysis  and  engineering  in  the  solu- 
tion of  nonspace  and  nonmilltary  public 
problems,  with  an  emphasis  on  building  Into 
these  techniques  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors,  the  fiesh-and-blood  consid- 
erations that  were  not  so  relevant  when  the 
problem  was  merely  to  develop  working  bal- 
listic missiles  or  the  first  manned  and  un- 
manned spacecraft.  And  we  can  begin  to  put 
to  work  in  our  schools,  suburban  and  urban, 
many  of  the  spjace-age  training  techniques 
that  have  been  a  beneficial  by-product  of 
the  technological  age  we  live  In. 

All  of  these  approaches — and  they  are  but 
a  sampling — suggest  a  basic  reevaluatlon  of 
the  true  value  of  space  technology  to  our 
society  and  a  new  approach  to  communicat- 
ing this  worth  to  society — all  of  society. 
Space  technology  has  already  cost  too  much 
in  time  and  treasure  to  go  down  the  drain 
now  as  a  TV  spectacular  that  has  slipped  in 
its  ratings.  We  can  excuse  the  past  and  Its 
errors  on  the  grounds  of  Inexperience,  but 
now  that  a  decade  has  passed  and  a  history 
of  great  achievement  has  been  written,  we 
will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  the  chap- 
ters yet  to  be  recorded  are  scrubby  and  thin. 

Space  technology  Is  remote  In  many  ways 
from  man's  dally  experience.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time.  It  Is  closer  to  ills  soul  and  mind  than 
any  other  human  venture.  In  that  It  Involves 
man's    emancipation    from    the    bounds    of 


earth,  in  that  It  has  allowed  Iiim  through 
the  eyes  of  cameras  and  the  reports  of  astro- 
nauts to  look  back  upon  his  own  world.  It 
advances  our  understanding  of  our  com- 
monality as  travelers  together  on  this  space- 
ship, Earth.  In  that  It  has  provided  new  ways 
to  communicate,  to  foresee  natural  disaster, 
to  watch  from  space  potential  aggressors.  It 
has  made  life  a  little  safer  than  it  was  before. 
These  are  only  beginnings,  the  products,  for 
the  most  part,  of  even  less  than  a  decade. 
The  world  will  never  be  the  same  again.  And 
It  could  even  be  better,  If  the  knowledge 
and  new  In-slghts  that  emerge  from  space 
technology  can  steadily  be  put  to  work  for 
the  public  benefit.  These  are  not  benefits 
that  should  be  packaged  and  sold  like  so 
much  soap. 

All  this  Is  not  to  suggest  that  space  tech- 
nology needs  to  or  deserves  to  be  advanced 
at  the  expense  of  other  necessary  programs. 
It  Is  rather  to  suggest  that  space  technology 
should  be  acknowledged  and  defended  as  a 
continuing,  worthwhile,  and  socially  useful 
national  endeavor.  Justifiable  In  terms  of  Its 
enhancement  of  man's  knowledge.  Its  expan- 
sion of  his  outlook,  and  Its  demonstrable 
Improvement  of  his  dally  life. 

In  many  ways  space  technology,  as  we  have 
practiced  It  In  the  past  decade,  represents 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  American  style. 
It  has  grown  like  Topsy,  and  an  incredible 
collection  of  feats  previously  undreamed  of 
have  been  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  false  stai^,  wasted  motion,  wrong 
emphases,  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
pubUcity,  and  not  enough  attention  to  the 
long-range  goal  of  well-founded  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  potential  for  human 
betterment  Uirough  space  technologty  and  Its 
allied  arts. 

Yet,  In  the  main,  the  effort  has  been  worth- 
while and  will  be  even  more  so.  There  is  more 
than  a  passing  connection  between  the  earth- 
bound  problems  of  war  and  peace,  progress 
and  poverty,  and  the  achievements  of  space 
technology.  As  Dr.  Charles  Frankel,  the  Co- 
lumbia University  pliilosopher  who  Is  now  a 
State  Department  official,  has  remarked: 
"...  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  dismiss  science 
as  useless  in  solving  moral  and  politicaJ 
problems.  Objective  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions and  consequences  of  our  personal  de- 
sires or  our  social  institutions  does  help  us 
to  realize  the  actual  nature  of  the  ends  we 
choose  to  pursue;  and  In  this  way  we  can 
frequently  come  to  choose  our  ends  and 
Ideals  more  Intelligently.  .  .  .  One  can  .  .  . 
take  an  apocalyptic  attitude  and  assume  that 
the  unfamiliar  world  that  Is  emerging  Is  also 
going  to  be  unrecognizable,  whether  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse.  But  human  traits 
like  envy,  malice,  and  egotism  axe  likely  to 
remain  no  matter  what  moral  medicines  the 
druggist  of  the  future  has  on  his  shelves. 
And  once  the  Initial  tlirlll  wears  off,  most 
honeymooners  are  probably  going  to  prefer 
the  moon  overhead  rather  than  underfoot. 
But  if  Utopia  is  not  around  the  corner, 
neither  Is  It  Inevitable  that  our  powers  are 
unequal  to  the  problems  that  are  appearing. 
In  an  age  whose  problems  are  almost  all  signs 
of  mounting  human  powers,  this  would  be 
a  strange  moral  to  draw.  Man  Is  now  making 
his  own  stars  and  setting  his  own  Impress 
on  the  solar  system.  If  these  stars  are  as  yet 
minuscule  and  only  a  very  little  way  out  in 
space,  they  still  represent  something  of  an 
achievement  for  a  creature  who  is  built 
rather  close  to  the  ground." 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ENDORSED 
BY  TEXAS  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
POLITICAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  its  State  convention  held  on  August 
11,  12,  and  13.  1967,  In  Austin.  Tex.,  the 
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Political  AMOClatlon  of  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Organizations,  better  known  as 
PASO,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  bi- 
lingtial  education  for  Spanish-speaking 
children. 

PASO  has  long  been  active  in  the 
causes  of  justice  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
significant  that  they  lend  their  support 
to  the  cause  of  bilingual  education.  The 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  the  Na- 
tion are  one  of  our  most  discriminated- 
against  groups  because  they  are  thrust 
into  a  learning  situation  without  the 
benefit  of  a  familiar  language  and  are 
forced  to  reject  their  mother  tongue. 

To  illustrate  the  strong  endorsement 
of  PASO  at  the  Texas  State  convention, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsQLtrnoN  6  or  thx  Politicai.  Association 
or  Spamish-Sfxaking  Organizations 

Wliereaa,  the  vast  majority  or  Spanish- 
■peaklng  children  have  thus  far  been  com- 
monly deficient  In  their  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  com- 
mon practice  to  attempt  to  teach  Spanish- 
speaking  children  through  English  alone, 
which  practice  Inevitably  leads  to  retardation 
in  acquiring  the  content  of  education,  and 

Whereas,  educational  research  studies  have 
demonstrated  that  it  U  feasible  to  teach 
Sp&nish-speskking  children  In  their  mother 
tongue  while  they  are  mastering  English  as  a 
•econd  language,  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  Spanish  as  a  medium  of 
Uutructlon  to  present  the  curriculum  will 
forestall  retardation,  facilitate  a  stronger 
home-school  relationship,  and  improve  the 
child's  self -concept,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Convention  endorse 
a  policy  of  bilingual  education  In  which  the 
school  will  use  both  Spanish  and  English  as 
a  medium  for  presenting  the  school  curricu- 
lum. Further,  that  inltieJ  school  learning 
should  be  conducted  in  Spanish,  with  Eng- 
lish being  taught  as  a  second  language  until 
sufficient  mastery  is  acquired  for  using  Eng- 
lish as  a  teaching  medium  for  the  entire 
cxirriculima,  reinforcing  all  that  is  learned 
through  Spanish,  and  finally,  that  in  the  said 
bilingual  education  process  p>osltlve  care 
should  be  exercised,  as  much  as  feasible,  in 
order  to  avoid  defacto  segregation  of  children, 
and  that  tight  shall  not  be  lost  of  the  fact 
that  mastery  of  the  English  language  should 
b«  considered  primary. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Spending:  Before  and  Since 
Vietnam 

This  summer  marks  the  second  anniversary 
of  this  country's  decision  to  enlarge  sub- 
stantially the  scope  of  Its  commitment  in 
Viet  Nam.  Initially,  of  course,  no  one  could 
possibly  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
which  that  step  would  have  in  reshaping  this 
nation's  defense  budget.  Even  now  it  is  a  bit 
difficult  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the 
change  that  has  been  effected  in  the  past  two 
years. 

In  fiscal  1965,  the  last  year  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  served  primarily  as  "advisers" 
to  Saigon's  army.  U.S.  military  expenditures 
attributable  to  Viet  Nam  amounted  to  only 
$103  million.  This  was  less  than  one-quarter 
of  I'^c  of  that  year's  $47.4-bllllon  defense 
budget.  With  the  substantial  Increase  in 
troop  commitment,  however,  and  with  the 
progressive  escalation  of  both  ground  and  air 
warfare,  budget  figures  indicate  that  "special 
Viet  Nam"  expenditures  rose  to  almost  $6 
billion  In  fiscal  1966.  and  then  climbed  to 
more  than  $19  billion  In  fiscal  1967.*  This 
was  equivalent  to  roughly  28  "r  of  last  year's 
estimated  $88-bllllon  military  budget. 

Before  President  Johnson  announced  his 
intention  early  this  month  to  authorize  an 
increase  of  "at  least  45.000  in  the  number  of 
men  to  be  sent  to  Viet  Nam  this  fiscal  year," 
Viet  Nam  expenditures  were  projected  by  the 
Administration  to  rise  to  $22  billion  In  fiscal 
1968.  This  would  have  represented  about 
30'~'r  of  the  $73-bllllon  defense  total  pro- 
jected In  last  January's  budget.  In  his  tax 
message  of  August  3.  however,  the  President 
observed  that  the  "costs  of  conflict  can  never 
be  precisely  estimated  nor  fully  foreseen." 
and  added:  "Thus,  the  possibility  remains 
that  defense  spending  in  fiscal  1968,  based 
on  present  plans,  may  exceed  the  January 
budget  by  up  to  $4  billion."  This  suggests 
that  U.S.  expenditures  on  the  Viet  Nam  war 
could  rise  to  $26  billion  In  fiscal  1968.  with 
the  total  defense  budget  climbing  to  the 
vicinity  of  $77  billion. 

Altogether,  then,  the  cost  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  amounted  to  more  than 
$25  billion  in  the  three  fiscal  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present 


fiscal  year  the  cumulative  figure  is  likely  to 
have  risen  above  the  $50-billion  mark.  These 
official  estimates,  however,  are  thought  by 
some  close  students  of  Viet  Nam  costs  to  be 
on  the  low  side.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, for  instance,  following  hearings  last 
spring  on  the  "Economic  Effect  of  Viet  Neuh 
Spending,"  stated  in  a  report  issued  In  July: 

"It  is  probable  that  actual  expenditures 
for  the  Viet  Nam  war  exceed  the  official  fig- 
ures by  an  appreciable  margin.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  conceded  that  It  is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  establish  a  defini- 
tive distinction  between  Viet  Nam  outlays 
and  other  defense  disbursements  .  .  .  While 
the  absence  of  any  better  guidelines  makes 
It  necessary  to  use  these  figures.  It  should  be 
reaUzed  that  the  full  effect  is  probably 
greater  than  they  indicate." 

While  the  U.S.  public  now  seems  sensitively 
mindful  of  Just  how  much  Viet  Nam  is  cost- 
ing, this  was  not  so  for  a  considerable  period 
after  escalation  first  began.  One  reason  for 
the  early  unawareness  was  the  unavailability 
throughout  most  of  last  year  of  satisfactory 
estimates  for  the  defense  bi^get.  In  January 

1966,  President  Johnson  asked  Congress  to 
act  on  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  1967  that 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  combat 
operations  would  continue  only  to  June  30, 

1967,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  assump- 
tion was  acknowledged  to  be  arbitrary  but — 
in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  as  to  the 
war's  duration — was  adopted  for  planning 
pxirposes.  "If  it  later  appears  that  the  con- 
flict will  continue  beyond  that  date,"  Secre- 
tary McNamara  stated,  "or  if  it  should  ex- 
pand beyond  the  level  assumed  in  our  present 
plans,  we  will  come  back  to  the  Congress 
with  an  additional  FY  1967  request."  Al- 
though the  flow  of  news  from  battle  zones 
soon  made  it  apparent  that  an  additional  re- 
quest would  In  fact  be  necessary,  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  formally  revise  its  fiscal 
1967  budget  estimates  for  defense  until  De- 
cember of  1966 — a  delay  that  many  critics 
scored  £is  unnecessarily  long.  In  a  document 
Issued  last  month,  which  reviewed  what  hap- 
pened, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  echo- 
ing considerable  sentiment  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  sharply  criticized  the  delay  In  re- 
vision, terming  it  "promulgation  after  the 
fact"  and  protesting  that  the  $10-billion  un- 
derestimate of  1967  military  costs  of  Viet 
Nam  had  a  "disruptive  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy." 


THE  CHANGING  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
(Fiscal  years;  dollar  amounts  in  millions| 
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DEFENSE  SPENDING:   BEFORE  AND 
SINCE  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
monthly  bank  letter  published  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Bank  of  New  York  for 
August  contains  an  Interesting  article 
entitled  "Defense  Spending:  Before  and 
Since  Vietnam." 

The  article  presents  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  increased  costs  in  our 
defense  budget  and  useful  comparisons 
with  the  defense  budget  during  the 
Korean  war.  It  also  analyzes  defense 
spending  by  such  categories  as  personnel, 
operations,  maintenance,  and  procure- 
ment, and  the  changes  in  the  types  of 
procurement  presently  sought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


TotalU.S.  military  budget...- J<7,402  $55,377            J68,420            $21,018               «4.3 

Military  personnel 14,771  16.753              19.660               4,889               33.1 

Operation  and  maintenance 12,349  14,710              18.892               6,543               53.0 

Procurement             11.839  14.339              19,065               7,226               61.0 

Research  and  development 6.236  6,259               7,171                  935               15.0 

Other! 2,207  3,316               3,632               1,425               64.6 

Special  Vietnam  costs 103  5,812  «19,419  19,316         

1  Preliminary  estimates  of  Department  of  Defense. 

>  Includes  military  construction,  family  housing,  civil  defense,  revolving  and  management  funds,  and  military  assistance. 

'  From  January  1967  budget. 

Source:  Department  of  Defense:  U.S.  budget  documents. 

the  sum  and  rrs  parts  relating  to  Viet  Nam) ;  the  lines  below  it 
The  remarkable  transformation  of  the  U.S.  show  movements  In  major  components  of 
defense  budget  that  has  occurred  since  this  military  expenditure.  The  figures  used  for 
country  enlarged  its  commitment  In  Viet  1967  are  the  Defense  Department's  most  re- 
Nam  is  summarized  in  the  table  on  page  6.  cent  (but  still  preliminary)  estimates  of 
The  top  line  reveals  the  unfolding  of  aggre-  actual   spending. 

gate  military  spending  (affected,  of  course.  It  can  be  seen  that  aggregate  military 
by  a  variety  of  Infiuences  other  than  those  spending  ran  $21  billion,  or  44%,  higher  in 
fiscal  1967  than  it  did  In  fiscal  1965,  the  last 

•The  $19-billion  estimate  is  taken  from  T*' '^  ^'f^  7'^*  ^^"^  T^,°'^^«uimth 

last  January's  budget  document.  It  can  be  Auence.  This  rise  is  appreciably  smaller,  both 

presumed   that   special   Viet   Nam   costs   in  absolutely  and  In  percentage  terms,  than  the 

fiscal  1967  exceeded  this  level,  but  no  official  climb  recorded  during  the  first  two  years  oi 

re-estlmate  has  as  yet  been  published.  the  Korean  War.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
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very  different  states  of  military  readiness  that 
prevailed  Immediately  before  the  two  epi- 
sodes fiared  up,  that  fact  alone  Is  not  par- 
ticularly surprising.  Whereas  the  U.S.  had 
relatively  limited  fighting  capabilities  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  and 
from  what  amounted  to  only  a  skeleton  base, 
that  was  scarcely  the  case  two  years  ago. 
Instead,  a  streamlined  military  establish- 
ment was  already  in  being  two  summers  ago, 
and  inevitably,  therefore,  the  add-on  neces- 
sitated by  actual  conflict  was  not  as  big. 
Viewed  in  perspective,  however,  it  consti- 
tutes a  very  substantial  climb.  One  measure 
of  the  rise  is  the  sizable  Impact  it  has  had  on 
gross  national  product.  Between  the  second 
quarter  of  1966  and  the  second  quarter  of 
1967,  Increased  military  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  accounted  for  almost  two-fifths 
of  the  advance  recorded  in  GNP. 

The  climb  In  U.S.  defense  spending  since 
fiscal  1965  has  not  been  spread  uniformly 
through  all  sectors  of  the  defense  budget. 
Noticeable  shifts  have  occurred  in  the  mix  of 
expenditures  for  military  personnel,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  procurement — 
the  three  categories  that  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Defense  Department's  military  bud- 
get. Within  the  latter  category,  moreover, 
patterns  also  have  shifted  perceptibly  to  more 
emphasis  recently  than  before  escalation  on 
procurement  of  conventional  hardware. 

Not  surprisingly,  higher  expenditures  on 
military  personnel  account  for  a  major  part 
of  the  rise  that  has  occurred  in  the  defense 
budget  during  the  past  two  years.  Expendi- 
tures assigned  to  this  category  Include,  prin- 
cipally, pay  and  allowances,  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  travel  costs  associated 
with  permanent  change  of  station — e.g.,  the 
costs  of  transporting  men  overseas.  With  the 
number  of  men  on  active  duty  having  risen 
from  2.7  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965 
to  about  3.4  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967, 
the  Defense  Department  necessarily  has  in- 
creased its  spending  on  many  of  these  items. 
For  instance.  It  bought  1.2  million  pair  of 
military  dress  shoes  in  1965  and  4.3  million 
pairs  in  1967,  or  260%  more;  it  bought  325 
million  pounds  of  beef  In  1965  and  421  million 
pounds  in  1967,  or  some  29%  more. 

The  total  cost  of  paying,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  transporting  this  enlarged  complement 
of  military  personnel  thus  came  to  almost 
$20  billion  in  fiscal  1967,  compared  with  less 
than  $15  billion  in  1965,  a  rise  of  33%. 
Significantly,  sharp  though  the  rise  In  per- 
sonnel costs  has  been,  it  has  not  been  as 
pronounced  In  percentage  terms  as  the  In- 
crease in  over-all  military  expenditures. 
Whereas  expenditures  for  military  personnel 
constituted  31.2  7o  of  the  total  military 
budget  in  fiscal  1965,  the  share  was  down  to 
28.7%  In  fiscal  1967. 

Spending  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
by  contrast,  has  risen  more  steeply  than  total 
military  expenditure — or  by  53% — In  the 
past  two  years.  This  broad  category  Includes 
most  of  the  day-to-day  expenses  of  operating 
military  facilities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  that  are  not  assigned  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  other  categories.  It 
covers,  for  example,  outlays  for  recruitments 
and  training  of  military  personnel  and  their 
medical  care,  operation  of  supply  depots, 
many  repairs  and  much  of  the  fuel  for  air- 
craft, ships,  and  tanks,  and  pay  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Department's  civilian  employees. 
(Civilian  employees  actually  are  paid  out  of 
several  of  the  Department's  account  cate- 
gories. For  instance,  payment  to  scientists 
and  engineers  working  In  certain  labora- 
tories is  made  from  the  research-and- 
development  account,  while  payment  to 
civilians  working  in  National  Guard  armories 
Is  charged  to  military  personnel.  Similarly, 
some  other  Items  listed  above  also  are 
spread  over  other  accounts.  Fuel  used  In 
aircraft  test  programs,  for  instance,  1b 
charged    to    the    research -and-development 


category  rather  than  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance.) 

Escalation  in  Viet  Nam,  of  course,  has  en- 
tailed Increased  spending  on  these  items.  As 
an  instance,  the  Defense  Department  In- 
creased the  number  of  civilians  on  its  payroll 
by  19%  between  June  30,  1965  and  June  30 
1967.  And  It  bought  32%  more  barrels  of  one 
grade  of  Jet  fuel  in  1967  than  in  1965.  The 
increased  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance 
all  have  combined  to  raise  this  category's 
share  of  aggregate  military  spending  from 
26.1%  in  1965  to  27.6%  in  1967. 

Of  all  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  mili- 
tary spending  caused  by  Viet  Nam,  the  great- 
est has  been  in  costs  associated  with  pro- 
curement. Chiefly,  this  category  of  expendi- 
ture covers  the  acquisition  of  military  hard- 
ware, embracing  everything  from  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  ships  to  combat  vehicles,  small 
arms,  and  munitions.  With  the  stepping-up 
of  U.S.  participation  in  active  combat  in  Viet 
Nam,  increased  spending  on  weapons  of  war 
followed  inevitably.  Procurement  spending, 
in  fact,  climbed  far  more  sharply  between 
fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1967 — by  61% — than 
spending  on  the  other  major  categories  in 
the  defense  budget,  emphasizing  that  U.S. 
military  operations  in  Viet  Nam  are  designed 
to  use  equipment  and  weaponry  to  the  maxi- 
mum so  as  to  lessen  personal  casualties.  In- 
creased procurement  outlays  accounted  for 
approximately  a  third  of  the  rise  that  oc- 
curred In  total  defense  spending  during  the 
two-year  period. 

Within  the  procurement  category,  a  pro- 
nounced shift  has  occurred  In  the  types  of 
weapons  that  are  bought.  The  shift  has  been 
away  from  emphasis  on  acquiring  sophisti- 
cated deterrents  to  global  war  and  toward  ac- 
quiring the  conventional  apparatus  of  limited 
combat.  Spending  on  missile  systems,  for  ex- 
ample, has  declined  significantly  both  in  dol- 
lars and,  as  the  chart  on  page  8  Illustrates, 
as  a  proportion  of  total  procurement.  In 
contrast,  spending  on  conventional  weapons 
has  risen  substantially.  Through  the  first 
eleven  months  of  fiscal  1967,  expenditures  for 
ordnance,  vehicles,  and  related  equipment 
amounted  to  $3.5  billion,  compared  with  only 
$1.3  billion  In  the  full  1965  fiscal  year.  At 
this  increased  level,  such  spending  consti- 
tuted 20%  of  total  procurement,  compared 
with  11%  in  the  full  1965  fiscal  year.  Outlays 
for  aircraft  also  have  shown  a  marked  rise  ab- 
solutely, particularly  for  fighters,  helicopters, 
and  other  tactical  planes.  The  proportion  of 
aircraft  procurement  to  total  procurement, 
however,  has  not  changed  significantly. 

Besides  summarizing  military  spending  by 
such  categories  as  personnel,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  procurement,  the  Defense 
Department  also  tabulates  expenditures  ac- 
cording to  the  "program"  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  The  program  concept  reflects  the 
grouping  of  all  forces  on  the  basis  of  the 
major  military  mission  they  perform,  regard- 
less of  the  military  service  to  which  they 
belong.  The  most  Interesting  feature  of  this 
kind  of  presentation  is  that  it  dramatically 
confirms  the  shift  in  military  spending 
toward  greater  emphasis  on  strengthening 
the  country's  capabilities  for  waging  con- 
ventional warfare.  Whereas  expenditures  on 
strategic  forces  (whose  principal  mission  is 
to  deter  military  aggression)  were  no  higher 
in  fiscal  1967  than  two  years  earlier,  spend- 
ing on  general  purpose  forces  (equipped 
clilefiy  for  conventional  combat)  has  risen 
steeply.  The  latter  rose  from  $19.1  billion 
in  fiscal  1965  to  an  estimated  $34.3  billion 
in  fiscal  1967,  or  by  about  80%.  At  this 
higher  level,  spending  on  general  purposes 
forces  accounted  for  50%  of  the  total  defense 
budget,  compared  with  40%  in  1965.  The 
share  of  total  military  outlays  devoted  to 
strategic  forces  fell  during  this  time  span 
from  15%  to  10%. 

THINKING    AHEAD 

The  various  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  size  and  make-up  of  the  country's  mili- 


tary budget  since  escalation  began  in  Viet 
Nam  have  been  felt  in  thousands  of  firms 
and  communities  across  the  continent.  Mili- 
tary prime  contracts  have  been  awarded  in- 
creasingly to  mechanical  and  soft-goods  In- 
dustries, while  aerospace  and  electronic  in- 
dustries have  received  a  declining  share  of 
orders. 

Complete  data  on  contract  placements  are 
not  yet  available  for  fiscal  1967,  but  the  pat- 
tern that  has  been  emerging  is  discernible 
in  earlier  figures.  Between  fiscal  1965  and 
fiscal  1966,  the  sharpest  increases  in  order 
placements  occurred  in  ammunition  (up  al- 
most 270%),  textiles  and  clothing  (up  more 
than  240'"r),  vehicles  (up  mor^  than  80%), 
weapons  (up  almost  707c),  and  focxl  (up 
60%).  By  contrast,  the  dollar  total  of  mlU- 
t.iry  contracts  placed  for  missile  and  space 
systems  declined  slightly  between  the  two 
periods.  Thus  mauy  of  the  older  Industrial 
communities  In  the  East  and  Midwest,  long 
bases  of  traditional  Industries,  have  felt  a 
renewed  upsurge  of  military  orders.  Con- 
versely, parts  of  the  West  Coast  which  have 
attracted  the  newer  aerospace  and  electronics 
enterprises  have  seen  military  contracts  de- 
cline relatively,  even  though  their  contract 
totals  remain  large  in  absolute  terms. 

Reorientation  of  defense  spending  toward 
traditional  industries  has  had  the  further 
significant  consequence  of  de-empbaslzlng 
the  relative  Importance  of  large  firms  in  the 
nation's  defensive  effort.  Missile  systems, 
of  course,  can  be  supplied  only  by  a  few  very 
large  firms,  whereas  the  boots  and  grenades 
of  Viet  Nam  are  being  supplied  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  smaller  companies. 

The  very  fact  that  the  stepped-up  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Viet  Nam  has 
been  reflected  In  this  greater  diffusion  of  de- 
fense orders  reinforces  the  need  for  thought 
to  be  given  to  the  public  and  private  steps 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  at  the  time  de- 
escalation  occurs.  However  distant  that  time 
may  now  appear,  advance  planning  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  but 
also  by  numerovis  companies  and  commu- 
nities Is  essential  in  order  to  assure  an  or- 
derly transition  from  defense  work  to  peace- 
time production  in  the  private  sector,  where 
the  principal  tasks  of  conversion  will  fall. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  de-escalation  and  transi- 
tion that  now  Is  being  prepared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration will  stimulate  widespread 
study  and  consideration  of  the  actions  that 
Individual  firms  and  communities  can  take 
In  the  event  that  their  defense  orders  are 
cut  back. 


HIGHWAY  MURDER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  out  against  the 
slaughter  of  Americans  on  the  Nation's 
highways.  If  an  American  city  of  over 
50,000  people  were  to  be  wiped  out,  it 
would  be  a  disaster  which  would  make 
headlines  all  over  the  world.  Over  50,000 
Americans  will  die  on  our  highways  this 
year.  This  coming  Labor  Day  weekend 
will  conclude  with  a  statistic  that  hun- 
dreds have  been  killed  in  traflBc  accidents. 
Yet  there  is  apathetic  response  and  a 
lack  of  action. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kelner,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers'  Association, 
calls  these  traffic  deaths  "highway  mur- 
der." Because  lack  of  attention  and  ac- 
tion means  the  unnecessary  taking  of 
human  life,  "murder"  is  not  too  strong 
a  word. 

To  keep  us  alert  to  the  problem  of 
traffic  deaths  and  to  encourage  better 
standards  and  regulations  for  highway 
safety,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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\At.  Kelner's  article  from  the  New  Re- 
jublic  of  September  2,  1967,  printed  in 
he  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

HiGHWAT   Murder 

Fifty-three  thousand  Americans  will  die 
>n  our  highways  this  year.  Their  deaths  will 
lot  be  accidental,  but  caused  by  recklessness. 
The  auto  makers  think  they  are  the  whipping 
X)j  of  the  highway  accident  problem  and 
they  are  partly  right.  They  brought  federal 
regulation  on  their  own  heads  by  their  pro- 
;rastlnatlon,  but  the  apathy  of  the  auto  In- 
luatry  la  shared  by  every  segment  of  our 
loclety. 

Our  psychology  is  that  the  serious  Injury, 
the  "bad  one,"  always  happens  to  the  other 
juy.  We  lawyers  handle  human  wreckage — 
ihe  man  whose  leg  Is  cut  oS  by  a  speeding 
;ar,  the  woman  who  Is  decapitated.  Most  of 
LIS  believe  It  never  can  happen  to  us. 

Travel  by  automobile  Is  the  most  dan- 
gerous. For  every  10  billion  miles  of  travel, 
Ive  train  passengers  die,  13  bus  passengers 
lie,  14  airplane  passengers  die,  but  by  auto- 
noblle  there  are  570  fatalities  for  the  same 
[lumber  of  miles  of  travel.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment requires  periodic  examinations  and 
strict  licensing  standards  for  airplane  pilots, 
but  automobile  drivers  have  a  field  day.  I 
ttrongly  disagree  with  Ralph  Nader  and 
others  who  seem  to  think  the  safety  automo- 
aue  will  greatly  reduce  the  annual  toll  of 
highway  deaths.  The  safety  automobile,  when 
It  comes,  will  hardly  make  a  noticeable  dent 
on  the  death  and  injury  statistics  for  another 
10  years.  Ninety-five  million  autos  now  crowd 
our  highways  and  over  nine  million  new  autoe 
are  produced  annually.  Autos  now  in  use  will 
take  at  least  10  years  to  wear  out  and  be  re- 
placed. Deaths  are  likely  to  reach  100,000 
annually  by  1977. 

Perhaps  90  percent  of  all  deaths  and  in- 
juries can  be  blamed  on  the  American  driver. 
With  our  population  nearlng  200  million, 
and  three-car  families  becoming  common- 
place. It  Is  Ume  to  set  pro{>er  standards  for 
our  130  million  drivers,  many  of  whom  not 
only  drive  while  drunk  or  nearly  so,  but 
■peed,  tailgate,  bob  and  weave  in  traffic,  fall 
asleep  at  the  wheel,  fall  to  use  seat  belts  or 
to  Insist  that  passengers  use  seat  belts,  fall 
to  drive  defensively.  Jump  traffic  signs  and 
traffic  lights,  fall  to  yield  the  right  of  way. 
Ignore  the  other  fellow's  rights. 

To  compound  the  problem,  we  allow  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  drive.  Dr.  P.  H.  May- 
field,  Cincinnati  neurosurgeon,  estimates 
that  more  than  six  million  of  the  country's 
drivers  are  subject  to  convulsive  diseases. 
How  many  of  our  millions  of  older  citizens 
have  lost  their  reflexes,  their  ability  to  react 
to  highway  traffic  emergencies?  How  many  of 
our  millions  of  persons  with  defective  eye- 
sight still  have  licenses  to  drive?  In  most 
states  the  only  vision  test  ever  given  Is  when 
the  driver's  license  Is  first  granted.  Human 
vision  Is  presimied  never  to  deteriorate  with 
the   pMSslng   years. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  motorist  was  killed 
when  he  crashed  Into  a  tree.  He  was  totally 
blind.  An  eight-year-old  boy  beside  him  di- 
rected his  driving.  In  Florida,  a  highway 
patrolman  stopped  a  man  who  was  traveling 
26  mph  down  the  middle  lane  of  a  highway 
with  a  posted  minimum  speed  of  40.  The 
driver  admitted  his  eyesight  was  too  poor  to 
read  the  sl^ns.  He  could  see  where  he  was 
going  only  by  looking  down  to  watch  the 
dividing  line. 

In  30  states  licenses  are  renewed  by  mail — 
a  lucrative  mail-order  business. 

About  half  of  all  auto  fatalities  are  caused 
by  drinking  drivers.  In  most  states  intoxi- 
cation Is  presumed  shown  by  a  percentage 
of  0.15  alcohol  in  the  blood.  North  Dakota 
is  the  one  state  in  which  0.10   percent  Is 


presumptive  evidence  of  Intoxication.  Drlnk- 
er-drlvers  with  blood-alcohol  levels  between 
O.S  and  0.15  percent  are  the  bulk  of  the 
problem;  the  extremely  Intoxicated  c'.rlver, 
as  a  rule,  is  taken  off  the  road  either  by 
himself,  his  friends,  or  the  police.  The  drlnk- 
Ing-drlver  does  not  recognize  that  his  Judg- 
ment, reflexes  and  vision  have  been  Impaired. 

Among  other  things,  we  should: 

Drop  the  permissible  blood-alcohol  rate  for 
driving  to  .05  percent  in  every  state.  (No 
more  than  one  drink  for  the  average  drinker. ) 

Adopt  "implied  consent  laws"  in  every 
state.  Under  these,  a  driver's  license  is  auto- 
matically revoked  if  he  refuses  to  submit  to 
chemical  tests  when  arrested  on  a  drunken 
driving  charge. 

Today,  our  50  states  present  a  spectacle  of 
chaos,  with  laxity  and  no  uniformity  In  li- 
censing of  drivers.  Congress  should  enact  leg- 
islation requiring  every  driver  crossing  a  state 
line  to  obtain  a  license  from  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Drivers'  Licenses,  under  the  newly  created 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
system  of  licensing  would  require  written 
certification  by  a  licensed  physician  that  a 
driver — 

( 1 )  has  minimum  prescribed  visual  capac- 
ities; 

(2)  does  not  have  specified  physical  ail- 
ments such  as  epilepsy,  dii.betes,  palsy  or 
other  disorders  which  make  his  driving 
hazardous; 

(3)  can  respond  with  reasonable  alacrity 
to  highway  emergencies  under  modern  high- 
speed highway  conditions; 

(4)  Is  free  from  prescribed  mental  and  per- 
sonality aberrations  resulting  from  desig- 
nated mental  diseases  and  disabilities; 

(5)  is  certified  by  his  physician  not  to  be 
a  chronic  alcoholic,  or  dependent  on  or  ad- 
dicted  to  tranquilizers,   narcotics   or  drugs. 

New  physical  and  eye  examinations  and 
doctor's  certification  would  be  needed  for 
license  renewal. 


PAIR  HOUSING  AND  THE  LOCATION 
OF  JOBS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  results  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing  is  the  loss  of  job 
opportunities  for  minorities.  For  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  many  industries  have  been 
moving  from  the  central  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs in  the  last  decade.  These  are  the 
industries  that  hire  the  imskilled  or  the 
semiskilled. 

These  Industries  offer  great  opportu- 
nities for  the  unemployed  or  the  under- 
employed in  the  center  city,  but  the  jobs 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  center  city 
poor.  The  poor  cannot  find  the  transpor- 
tation to  the  jobs  nor  can  they  find 
homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  new 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  was 
pointed  up  at  the  hearings  on  the  fair 
housing  bill  yesterday  when  Mr.  Roy 
Wilkins,  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  tes- 
tified. He  stated  that  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Detroit  he  talked  to  a  Negro  auto 
worker  who  told  him  that  his  plant  had 
moved  20  miles  away  from  Detroit  and 
that  he  and  his  Negro  coworkers  were 
forced  to  commute  over  40  miles  a  day  to 
their  jobs.  The  white  workers,  however, 
were  able  to  purchase  homes  near  the 
plant. 

Inequality  is  the  only  way  to  describe 
this  situation.  The  whites  are  allowed 
complete  freedom  of  choice  as  to  where 
they  wish  to  reside  and  are,  therefore, 
free  to  apply  for  any  job  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  The  Negro,  on  the  other 


hand,  must  look  for  jobs  only  in  certain 
areas,  or  be  ready  to  commute  many 
miles,  if  needed  transportation  is  not 
available. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  problem  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  The 
jobs  are  leaving  the  cities.  This  trend 
will  be  difiBcult  to  overcome.  An  article 
by  Dorothy  Newman  in  the  May  1967  is- 
sue of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  docu- 
ments the  extent  of  this  move.  More  than 
62  percent  of  the  valuation  of  all  new 
industrial  building  permits  in  the  period 
between  1960  and  1965  was  outside  the 
central  city. 

The  article  ends  on  what  I  consider  a 
tragic  note.  Dorothy  Newman  points  out 
that  there  are  jobs  in  the  suburbs,  but 
these  jobs  are  often  unaccessible  to  the 
Negro.  The  result  is  that  the  imused  skill 
potential  in  the  center  city  is  not  trans- 
ferred to  meet  the  opportunities  of  the 
suburbs. 

This  is  a  situation  that  the  Federal 
housing  law  could  help  to  correct.  It 
would  permit  the  minority  group  member 
to  seek  employment  where  there  are  op- 
portunities and  then  obtain  living  quar- 
ters near  the  job.  Without  fair  housing 
the  situation  will  only  get  worse:  more 
and  more  jobs  in  the  suburbs,  and  more 
and  more  unemployed  In  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Dorothy  New- 
man be  printed  in  the  Record  to  docu- 
ment the  seriousness  of  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Decentralization  op  Jobs — Job  Oppob- 

TTJNITIES  Multiply   in  the  StrsuEBS,   Oct 

op  Reach  op  the  Citt-Centeb  Poor 
(By  Dorothy  K.  Newman) 

The  unemployment  rate  has  remained  be- 
low 4  percent  for  almost  a  year  now — for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  decade.  Nevertheless,  3 
million  or  so  persons  are  unemployed,  plus 
an  uncounted  number  underemployed,  in 
terms  of  capacity  for  more  or  higher  level 
work.  At  the  same  time,  many  Jobs  are  va- 
cant; these  vacancies  exist  along  the  full 
range  of  skills,  but  especially  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  occupational  ladder.' 
Thus  it  appears  that  matching  Jobs  with 
workers  is  one  of  the  more  Intractable  prob- 
lems in  the  present  economy. 

One  of  the  prime  causes  of  this  failure  to 
match  available  Jobs  with  available  person- 
nel is  the  movement  of  new  Jobs  into  the 
suburbs'  and  out  of  large  central  cities.  It 
is  In  these  cities  that  imemployment,  under- 
employment, and  poverty  axe  greatest.' 

NEW  BUSINESS  BUILDINGS 

The  Steady  trend  of  this  movement  Is  il- 
lustrated by  the  concentration  of  new  fac- 
tory and  commercial  buildings  in  the  ring  of 
metropolitan  areas  rather  than  In  the  cen- 
tral city,  as  evidenced  by  data  on  the  value 
of  building  permits  issued,  both  recently 
(1960-65)  and  since  1954.*  (See  table  1.)  In 
the  same  periods,  also,  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  community  buildings,  such  as 
schools  and  hospitals,  has  been  constructed 
in  the  suburbs  instead  of  the  city.  These 
buildings  represent  a  large  capital  Invest- 
ment, leading  to  substantial  Increases  in  sub- 
urban employment,  especially  in  Industry, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  and  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  services.  Many  of  the 
Jobs  created  are  within  the  capabilities  of 
the  people  who  need  employment  opportuni- 
ties, but  most  of  the  new  Jobs  are  too  distant 
and  difficult  to  reach. 
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TABLE  l.-PERCENT  OF  NEW  PRIVATE  NONRESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  OUTSIDE  THE  CENTRAL  CITIES  OF  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  (SMSA's),  BY  REGION,  1960-65 

AND  1954-651 


Type  cf  new  nonresidential  building 


All  types  ^_... 47 

Business 47 

Industrial 62 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings 52 

Office  buildings 27 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.  51 

Community.- 45 

Educational 45 

Hospital  and  institutional 35 

Religious _ 55 

Amusement-- 47 


Percent  of  valuation  of  permits  authorized  for  new 
nonresidential  building 

United        North- 
States          east 

North        South*         West" 
Central 

196&-65 

53 

49 

34 

53 

54 

47 

33 

52 

71 

59 

46 

69 

63 

57 

34 

56 

26 

3U 

22 

32 

61 

52 

39 

57 

47 

47 

33 

53 

47 

46 

34 

50 

3b 

36 

20 

48 

66 

57 

4? 

60 

41 

60 

46 

45 

Type  ol  new  nonresidential  building 


All  types ■■. -.. 

Business 

Industrial 

Stores   and   other   mercantile 
buildings 

Office  buildings.- - 

Gasoline  and  service  stations 

Community 

Educational-- _ 

Hospital  and  institutional 

Religious-     _.     

Amusement 


Percent  of  valuation  of  permits  authorized  lor  new 
nonresidential  building 


United 

North- 

North 

South ' 

West' 

States 

east 

Central 

1954  €5  < 

49 

55 

51 

34 

55 

46 

56 

50 

33 

50 

63 

73 

59 

47 

n 

53 

69 

55 

33 

58 

27 

25 

31 

20 

32 

53 

66 

54 

40 

59 

45 

52 

50 

33 

57 

50 

53 

54 

36 

58 

36 

38 

36 

21 

50 

54 

67 

55 

39 

62 

48 

48 

51 

41 

SO 

'  Data  for  groups  of  years  are  used  to  avoid  erroneous  impressions  from  erratic  year-to-year 
movemants  in  buiWing  construction. 

-Data  for  southern  and  western  SMSA's  reflect  a  more  significant  degree  of  annexation  and 
area  retefinition  and  are  therefore  less  reliable  than  figures  tor  other  regions. 

■  includes  types  not  shown  separately  and  excludes  major  additions  and  alterations  (or  which 
type  of  building  is  not  i<nown. 


<  Excludes  data  lor  1959,  for  which  comparable  informjiion  is  not  availc!:'e. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  tabulated  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
ol  Labor  Statistics.  Based  on  a  sample  ol  ovet  3.000  permit-issuing  places. 


fyx>tnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  trend  to  place  new  structures  in  the 
suburios — particularly  those  devoted  to  fac- 
tories and  trade,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
to  schools  and  hospitals — Is  especially 
marked  In  the  North,  where  central  cities 
of  the  largest  SMSA's  tend  to  be  old  and  the 
flig'nt  of  population  to  the  suburbs  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years.  Northern  cities 
are  frequently  handicapped  by  narrow 
streets,  oneway  traffic  patterns,  obsolescent 
structures,  and  rapidly  changing  neighbor- 
hoods. A  metropolitan-area  view  of  city  plan- 
ning Is  only  beginning,  that  might.  In  the 
future,  accommodate  city  industrial  parks 
and  shopping  centers.  At  the  same  time,  large 
cities  are  the  locus  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
urban  slums,  and  the  magnet  of  most  Ne- 
groes migrating  from  the  South  to  seek  Jobs 
and  improved  living  conditions.^ 

The  ring  is  not  as  likely  to  be  the  location 
of  new  office  or  amusement  buildings  as  the 
central  city,  which  Is  usually  considered  the 
hub  of  business  services  and  finance,  as  well 
as  of  the  arts  and  other  entertainment.  How- 
ever, In  a  number  of  the  14  areas  selected  for 
study."  these  new  structures  (in  addition  to 
new  business  buildings)  were  concentrated 
outside  the  city  proper  either  In  the  past  5 
years  or  during  the  past  decade.  (See  table 
2.) 

In  10  of  the  14  metropolitan  areas  (Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Washington),  more  than  half  the 
permit  valuation  for  new  amusement  build- 
ings in  1960-65  was  for  construction  outside 
of  the  central  city.  In  6  of  the  14  SMSA's 
(Boston,  Chicago,  Dayton,  Detroit,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Washington) ,  more  than  half  the 
value  of  new  office  buildings  in  1960-65  went 
to  the  ring.  The  average  permit  value  of  new 
office  and  amusement  buildings  (as  of  most 
new  building)  is  lower  outside  than  Inside 
the  central  city,  where  construction  costs 
tend  to  be  higher.  Therefore,  the  higher  ratio 
of  outside  to  Inside  central  city  building 
shown  in  tables  1  and  2  involves  either  more 
or  larger  buildings  in  the  ring,  and,  conse- 
quently, even  greater  Job  opportunities  than 
the  permit  value  of  new  building  construc- 
tion Itself  would  indicate. 

TRADE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

This  substantial  outmigratlon  of  facilities 
precedes  and  also  mirrors  the  huge  Increase 
of  business  and  employment  in  the  ring, 
where  population  growth  is  greatest  also. 

Department  store  sales,  for  example,  have 
risen  much  more  In  the  outskirts  of  major 
metropolitan  areas  than  in  their  central 
cities.  Payroll  employment '  has  soared  in  the 
suburbs  compared  with  the  SMSA  as  a  whole 
(and,  therefore,  compared  with  the  central 


city)  in  virtually  all  the  SMSA's  studied  for 
which  estimates  of  change  could  be  obtained. 
(See  table  3.)  For  example,  from  1950-65, 
total  payroll  employment  Increased  more 
than  40  percent  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  sub- 
urbs and  in  those  of  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
and  Detroit,  while  the  Increase  in  the  total 
SMSA  in  each  of  these  places  was  substan- 
tially less  than  40  percent. 

The  differences  in  employment  change  be- 
tween city  and  suburbs  are  pronounced — and 
consistently  greater  in  the  ring — in  manu- 
facturing, wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
services.'  These  Industries  account  for  2  of 
3  employees  on  nonagrlcultural  payrolls. 
Their  employees  are  concentrated  In  clerical 
and  sales  work,  In  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
industrial  production,  and  as  service  work- 
ers outside  of  private  households.  In  1964, 
over  3  of  5  of  all  heads  of  families  in  central 
cities  were  in  such  occupations."  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  many  central-city  residents 
might  qualify  for  new  openings  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Early  In  1967,  about  60  percent  of  those 
unemployed  15  weeks  or  more  were  last  em- 
ployed In  such  Jobs. 

Despite  the  sharp  employment  increase  ii 
the  ring,  most  payroll  employment  remains 
in  the  central  city  In  all  of  the  SMSA's 
studied,  except  Boston  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland.  In  every  case,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  employment  In  the  ring  has  risen, 
and  in  most  instances,  substantially,  as  the 
following  tabulation  indicates: 


Standard  metropolitan  statistica 

area 

Percent  o 

ployment 

city- 

payroll  em- 
oulside  the 
»unty ' 

1959 

1965 

Total  of  12  SMSA's- 

23 

27 

Atlanta                            

11 
59 
10 

6 
14 
20 

9 
18 
15 
40 
53 
38 

13 

Boston 

61 

12 

Cleveland 

Dayton                      

7 

14 

Detroit 

26 

Indianapolis 

10 

22 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco            . 

19 
45 
57 

Washington 

46 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1  Excludes  Government  workers  and  the  self-employed.  For 
definition  ol  central  city,  see  table  3,  footnote  1. 
•  Excludes  Los  Angeles  and  St.  Louis. 

Source:  County  Business  Patterns  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1959  and  1965.) 

RESIDENTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CITY 

In  1964,  Of  all  the  working  age  people  in 
SMSA's  who  were  poor  (according  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Index),  half 
the  whites  and  80  percent  of  the  nonwhltes 
lived  In  the  central  cities.'"  And  for  every 
major    Industry    and    occupational    group, 


whether  involving  relatively  low-paid  busi- 
ness repair  services  or  higher  paid  profes- 
sions, median  family  Income  in  1964  was 
lov.er  among  city  than  suburban  residents." 

The  incidence  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty In  central  cities  is  greatest  among 
Negroes. '- 

In  1964  (the  latest  year  for  which  such 
figures  are  available),  the  median  Income  of 
all  nonwliite  households  In  the  central  cities 
of  SMSA's  was  $3,656  compared  with  $6,034 
for  white  central-city  households.  Even 
among  those  who  worked  full  time  all  year, 
the  median  for  nonwhlte  households  was 
$5,292  compared  with  $7,718  for  the  whites.'* 

TRANSPORTATION,  INCOME,  AND  JOBS 

Getting  to  a  suburban  Job,  therefore.  Im- 
poses a  greater  burden  on  central  city  resi- 
dents than  Is  experlencM  by  the  suburban 
commuter  to  the  city.  Thus,  transportation 
difficulties  particularly  affect  Negroes,  who 
are  frequently  confronted  with  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  in  the  ring. 

Public  transportation  to  the  suburbs  Is 
usually  expensive,  often  circuitous,  or  simply 
not  available.  Detailed  fare  schedules  from 
the  American  Transit  Association  show  that 
fares  on  public  transit  lines  from  the  central 
city  to  the  closest  suburban  area  range  from 
30  cents  one  way  in  1  of  the  14  SMSA's  stud- 
ied to  65  cents  in  another.  The  distances  for 
which  public  transportation  Is  provided  vary, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  minimum  of  $3  a 
week  (or  almost  $15  a  month),  plus  more 
than  an  hour  a  day.  Including  transfers  and 
waiting,  would  have  to  be  spent  by  a  city 
resident  to  work  In  the  suburbs.  Further- 
more, rush-hour  schedules  are  not  usually 
arranged  to  speed  transit  users  to  the  outside 
in  the  morning  and  to  the  inside  in  the 
evening,  as  Is  frequently  done  for  com- 
muters In  the  opposite  direction. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  central 
city  residents  using  public  transport  spend 
more  money  and  time  to  reach  suburban  Jobs 
than  those  commuting  to  the  city.'*  Those 
wanting  Jobs  at  a  substantial  distance,  or 
beyond  bus  or  rapid  transit  lines,  pay  an 
especially  high  price.  According  to  estimates 
by  the  Traffic  Commission  of  New  York  City, 
It  would  cost  a  worker  in  Harlem  $40  a  month 
to  commute  by  public  transportation  to  work 
In  an  aircraft  plant  In  Farmlngdale  (Long 
Island) ,  in  a  parts  plant  in  Yonkers  or  Port- 
chester  (Westchester) ,  or  in  a  basic  chemical 
plant  or  shipyard  on  Staten  Island.  The  esti- 
mate Includes  $1.50  a  week  for  the  New  York 
City  subway,  $30  a  month  for  a  commutation 
ticket  on  the  Long  Island  or  New  Haven  rail- 
road, and  $3  a  week  for  transportation  from 
the  suburban  station  to  the  plant.  The  pub- 
lic transit  cost  for  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant  resi- 
dent to  work  in  the  same  place  would  be 
nearly  $50  a  month.  e 
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TABLE  Z.-Pl»Cim  OF  NEW  PSIVATE  HONiESIDENTIAL  BUIIBIHC  OUTSIDE  THE  CENTRAL  CITIES  OF  U  SELECTED  SMSA's   1960-65  AND   1954-651 


Typ*  at  Mw  nonresid«nti*l  buildinf 


Percent  of  valuation  of  permits  authorized  for  new  nonresidential  buildint  in— 


Atltirti 


Boston       Cllicato      Cleve-      Dayton 
land 


Detroit 


Indi-  Los  New 

anapolls     Anceles      Orleans 


New 
York 


Phlla-       SL  Louis        San  Wash- 

delphia  Francisco      ington 


1960-65 


Alltypes' - *7 

Business ---  ** 

Industrial --  71 

Stores  and  other  mercantile 

buildings ♦* 

Office  buildinn 25 

Gasoline    ana    satvica    sta- 
tions  -- 63 

Cwnmunity 60 

EducattoMl 59 

Hospital  and  Instltirtional ....  59 

Relifious 69 

Amusement. 31 

A«typ«t 43 

Business 4' 

Industrial - «6 

Stores  and  otker  Borcsntile 

buildings 40 

Otnce  buildings 21 

Gasoline  and  service  stations.  60 

Cdnimiaily ---  4« 

Educational -  5/ 

Hospital  and  institutional 32 

RaKgious - --  59 

-                      30 


64 
68 
U 

74 
52 

91 
61 
63 
33 
92 
59 


65 
64 
77 

67 
58 

54 

64 
64 
56 

73 
80 


56 
60 
61 

74 

57 
44 

51 
15 
84 
60 


62 
66 

56 

78 
53 

98 
49 
28 
56 
56 
99 


69 
69 

70 

80 
55 

58 
71 
68 
61 
81 
86 


41 
49 
52 

55 
21 

54 
33 
24 
14 
56 
58 


59 
60 
85 

63 
41 

60 
61 
61 
72 
69 
35 


42 
49 
58 

66 
10 

60 
37 
35 
44 
35 
41 


33 
39 

61 

64 
21 

51 
31 
29 
25 
55 
19 


65 

70 
75 

75 
52 

66 

60 
67 
38 
77 
59 


41 
39 
67 

75 
32 

55 
37 
67 
35 
86 
85 


60 
63 
84 

72 
38 

72 
58 
57 
52 
62 
74 


74 
70 
96 

91 
58 

76 
77 
57 
78 
86 
96 


1954-65 > 


68 

70 
82 

74 
51 
82 
67 
72 
41 
86 
64 


63 
61 
73 

67 
39 
59 
66 
69 
58 
68 
75 


58 
59 
60 

73 
37 
62 
44 
61 
33 
81 
5/ 


(*) 
(') 
(') 

(*) 
(') 
<•) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(0 

(') 


71 
73 
75 

77 
58 
65 
70 
79 
62 
74 
43 


44 

50 
61 

52 
21 
56 
40 
46 
10 
59 
52 


62 
63 
86 

66 

41 
62 
63 
59 
70 
70 
50 


(') 
(•) 
(«) 

n 
(•) 

'^\ 
(•) 

(0 
(0 


44 
44 
75 

71 
18 
65 
38 
34 
32 
61 
33 


67 
69 
76 

72 
51 

73 
68 
72 
43 
80 
72 


(•) 
(0 
(«) 

(0 

8 


(«) 


63 
64 
84 

72 
37 
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53 
65 
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84 

89 
47 
81 
64 
57 
61 
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■  Data  tor  groups  ol  years  era  used  to  avoid  erroneous  impressions  from  erratic  year-to-year 
Movements  in  building  construction.  Data  tor  southern  and  western  SMSA's  reflect  a  more  sig- 
liStMt  dafra*  of  annexation  and  area  redefinition  and  are  therefore  less  reliable  than  figures 

>  Inchidcs  types  not  shown  separately  and  excludes  major  additions  and  alterations  for  which 
type  ol  building  is  not  known. 


>  Excludes  data  or  1959,  for  which  comparable  Information  is  not  available. 
«  Not  available. 

Source    Unpublished  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  tabulated  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Based  on  a  sample  of  over  3,000  permit-issuing  places. 


Penoxui  wboe«  Incomes  are  most  limited 
an  most  Ukely  to  use  public  transportation 
to  work.i*  Also,  public  transit  usage  declines 
wltli  auto  owseislilp;  auto  ownership  rises 
with  earnings,  even  In  the  suburbs. 

Most  nonwhlte  families  living  In  central 
dttee  do  not  have  an  automobile.  Fewer  than 
half  owned  a  car  In  8  of  the  14  central  cities 
In  the  BtiAB's  selected  for  study.  The  six 
dtles  where  half  or  more  of  the  nonwhlte 
families  owned  a  car  were  all  In  the  Midwest 
or  the  West,  where  median  Incomes  are 
highest.'* 

Irrespective  of  earnings,  however,  central 
city  residents  and  workers  tend  to  use  public 
transit  most.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 


the  patterns  In  six  of  the  SMSA's.  This  Is  a 
reflection  of  convenience  and  availability, 
since  a  large  percentage  of  workers  In  SMSA's 
live  and  work  In  the  central  city.  Almost  all 
the  rest  hve  In  the  ring  and  work  either  In 
the  ring  or  In  the  central  city.  The  smallest 
proportion  usually  are  those  who  travel  from 
the  city  to  the  suburbs. 

An  Illustration  of  the  effect  of  convenience 
and  availability  Is  seen  in  the  Influence  of  a 
rapid  transit  system,  such  as  a  subway  or 
railway,  on  public  transportation  use.  This  Is 
revealed  by  results  of  a  multiple  regression 
analysis,  which  Introduced  seven  selected  de- 
terminants of  public  transit  use  in  the  14 


SMSA's  studied.  Of  the  seven  variables  used 
(auto  ownership,  land  area,  population  den- 
sity, income  adjusted  for  price  and  city 
budget  differences,  sex,  color,  and  whether  or 
not  a  rapid  transit  system  Is  available) ,  clear- 
ly the  most  significant  and  Influential  was 
the  availability  of  rapid  transit.  The  seven 
Indicators  together  explained  virtually  all  of 
the  variability  In  public  transit  use  for  each 
group  of  residents  for  which  the  regression 
was  run,"  except  for  those  living  and  working 
in  the  ring.  Even  for  the  latter,  well  over  hair 
the  variability  is  explained;  availability  of 
rapid  transit  remains  the  most  Influential 
determinant. 


TABLE  3.-PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  SMSA'S  AND  IN  THEIR  RING,  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP,  1959-«5  i 


Trade 


Standard 
UMtropoiitan 
statistical  area 


Ail  industries 


ToUl, 
SMSA 


Ring 


Manufacturing 


Total,  Ring 

SMSA 


Construction 


ReUil 


Wholesale 


Transportation  and 
public  utilities 


Finance, insurance, 
and  real  estate 


Services 


Total, 
SMSA 


Ring 


Total, 
SMSA 


Ring 


Total, 
SMSA 


Ring 


Total, 
SMSA 


Ring 


Total. 
SMSA 


Ring 


Total, 
SMSA 


Ring 


^ImIa"..         12  30  4  15  15  39         8_         46  18  31  14  19  1*  55  30  55 

*sr ~i~  "IT  jT  T"  IT  "IT   s'    1?     2^^     3^    i?    "§     n     r^     II     I 

B^  J     i     il     1     J     ^     i     ^     1.    i     ii     M     1 

g!X?« C      48       1      36       6      57      U      76      14      80       7      67      19      276      34      82 

»;:    '!      g      'f      !i      i;      I     -i      ll      ^     '.'I      i      S      if     I      i 

SSLUl^-ii'""     I      22  2  37       3      44       8      14      23       4      17      41      28      49 

SnSSi^"    19      27       6      13      25      37      10      29      19      19      12      21      31      35      36      50 

SSiKSS^::      m         "i         34         75         2!         58         24         57         43         59         10         13         47        m         *y         n 

I  Excludes  govenunent  workers  and  the  self-employed.  Employment  in  the  ring  is  estimated         »  Excludes  Los  Angeles  and  St  Louis;  for  Los  Angeles,  <>»^<°'^*li;-'"^'ll^'!^;^^^ 

froniemployment  outside  of  the  county  in  whwh  the  central  city  is  located.  The  central  city  and  permrt  close  enough  approximation  with  the  city  proper,  and  for  SL  Louis,  data  are  not  yet  avail 

county  were  coterminous  in  both  years  in  New  Orleans.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  ble  tor  1965. 
For  tlie  Wlewini  tba  ratio  of  ttia  central  city  to  central  county  emptoyment  in  1%0  was  107  in  San         >  Less  than  0.5  percent  change. 

FraneiJCO-OakJwMl.  88  in  Boston.  70  in  IndianapolB.  68  in  Chcago  64  '"  ?«y°'<.  ^j  '"  *'|"J'-         Source:  County  Business  Patterns  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1959  and  1965). 
53  in  Cleveland,  and  52  Id  Dayton.  Since  the  central  county  was  used  to  establish  the  central  city,        ouui«..  v,uu..., 

Hie  figures  for  the  ring  underestimate  the  suburban  trend  in  all  central  cities  which  are  smaller 

than  me  central  city-county. 

Dependence  on  pubUc  transit  among  poor  portatlon  have  risen  twice  as  fast  as  the  cost  medical  care,  and  even  exceeded  medlc^  care 

and  relatively   low-peUd   workers  lends  Im-  of  buying  and  operating  an  automobile  since  Ln  Atlanta.  Boston.  Los  Angeles,  and  Phua- 

portance  to  the  change  In  pubUc  transit  costs  1957-59.  The  rate  of  increase  is  more  than  delphla." 

mm  w.ti  u  th.  i»»i    VftTM  for  nubile  trans-  for  any  other  group  of  commodities  or  serv-  Of  all  who  traveled  from  home  to  work  m 

Mwen^Mjhe  level.  Fares  for  public  trans  i^  ^y^^  B^^eau  of  Labor  Statistics  Con-  1960.    the    smallest    journey-to-work    group 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  sumer   Price   Index,   with   the   exception  of  (less  than  10  percent  of  the  total)  commuted 
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from  central  city  to  the  suburbs.  This  per- 
centage Is  surprisingly  small,  considering 
that  high  unemployment  rates  and  low- 
income  populations  are  concentrated  In  the 
city,  whereas  employment  opportunities  are 
expanding  in  the  outskirts. 

Of  the  men  who  did  travel  to  the  ring  In 
1960,  half  were  craftsmen  or  production 
workers  and  another  13  percent  were  in  pro- 
fessional or  technical  work.  Of  the  women, 
about  1  of  5  were  clerical  or  production  work- 
ers. These  occupational  distributions  for 
those  traveling  to  the  suburbs  are  not  greatly 
different  from  those  of  the  major  group, 
which  both  lives  and  works  in  the  central 
city.  The  occupational  distribution  of  central 
city-to-suburb  commuters  varies  most  from 
the  suburban  residents  who  commute  to  the 
city  and  who  are  more  likely  to  be  in  profes- 
sional and  managerial  work.  The  central  city- 
to-suburb  commuters'  occupational  pattern 
differs  little  from  those  who  live  and  work 
In  the  ring.  Among  the  latter,  the  propor- 
tions of  men  and  women  are  about  the  same, 
and.  as  in  all  four  Journey-to-work  groups, 
women  tend  to  be  much  more  concentrated 
in  clerical  and  service  Jobs  than  the  men.  The 
men  predominate  in  industrial  Jobs.  They 
are  not  more  professionally  oriented  than  in 
the  other  groups  and  are  less  so  than  among 
the  commuters  to  the  city  from  the  ring. 

Even  without  a  detailed  occupational  clas- 
sification, it  is  possible  to  Judge  that  a  great 
many  of  those  who  work  in  the  suburbs  (or 
of  those  engaged  to  work  in  the  new  Job 
openings  there)  are  paratechnical,  subpro- 
fessional.  clerical,  sales,  or  semiskilled  em- 
ployees in  plants,  stores,  warehouses,  hos- 
pitals, and  the  like.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  for  which  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed in  cities  could  be  hired  directly,  or 
trained  by  employers  or  the  Government 
with  little  effort  or  expense.  But  these  Jobs 
are  not  accessible  or  always  open  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  city  dwellers,  many 
of  whom  are  Negroes.  This  significantly  lim- 
its the  contribution  expanding  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  ring  could  make  toward  over- 
coming the  competitive  disadvantage  and 
unused  skill  potential  of  those  living  in  the 
city. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Of  the  Division  of  Economic  Studies,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  With  the  assistance 
of  Laura  L.  Irwin  and  Sylvia  S.  Small. 

>  See  "The  Economy  In  1966,"  Monthly  La- 
horr  Review,  February  1967.  p.  5. 

'  "Suburbs"  and  "ring"  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  this  article  to  represent  the 
entire  area  outside  of  the  central  city  or 
cities  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area,  as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

'  See  Income,  Education,  and  Unemploy- 
ment in  Neighborhoods,  a  series  of  reports  on 
34  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
based  on  1960  Census  data  for  Census  tracts 
(January  1963) ;  "Poverty  Areas  of  Our  Major 
Cities."  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1966, 
pp.  1105-1110;  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,' Special  Census  Survey  of  the  South 
and  East  Los  Angeles  Areas:  November  1965 
(Series  P-23.  No.  17.  Mar.  23,  1966);  Changes 
in  Economic  Level  in  Nine  Neighborhoods  in 
Cleveland:  1960  to  1965  (Series  P-23.  No. 
20,  Sept.  22.  1966):  Characteristics  of  Se- 
lected Neighborhoods  in  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
April  1965  (Series  P-23.  No.  21.  Jan.  23,  1967) ; 
and  MoUie  Orshansky.  "The  Poor  in  City 
and  Suburb.  1964,"  Social  Security  Review, 
December  1966.  p.  30. 

'  Data  on  the  valuation  and  number  of 
nonresidential  buUdlngs  authorized  by  build- 
ing permits,  by  type  of  building.  In  individ- 
ual localities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country  are  complied  by  the  Biireau  of  the 
Census  from  almost  all  known  permit-issuing 
places.  These  comprehensive  statistics  are 
available  for  Individual  localities  and  areas, 
and  are  used  to  develop  national  and  regional 
estimates.  For  a  large  proportion  of  Stand- 


ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's), 
reports  from  buUdlng-permlt  officials  on 
building  permits  authorized  in  the  individual 
localities  or  counties  that  comprise  the 
SMSA's  are  complete  or  virtually  so.  The 
data  for  this  section  of  this  study  are  based 
on  information  for  selected  SMSA's  for  which 
the  data  are  complete  or  virtually  so.  and  on 
Census  estimates  for  4  regions  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  valuation  placed  on  a  building  at  the 
time  of  permit  issuance  varies  from  tlie  true 
construction  cost,  and  is  usually  somewhat 
lower.  The  differences  between  permit  valu- 
ation and  final  construction  cost  are  as- 
sumed to  be  relatively  consistent  within 
localities  and  are  estimated  not  to  affect 
the  trends  and  relationships  reflected  in  the 
data  presented  in  this  article. 

Permits  which  are  Issued  are  almost  In- 
variably used,  according  to  special  Census 
surveys.  For  further  information  on  the 
building  permit  series,  see  Construction 
Statistics,  1915-1964:  A  Supplement  to  Con- 
struction Review  (U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 1965).  See  also  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Construction  Reports,  Series  C-40 
and  Series  C-42. 

''  The  Negroes  in  the  United  States  (BLS 
Bulletin  1511),  pp.  3-17  and  66-70.  See  also 
Census  of  Population:  1960,  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas,  PC(3)  ID.  lists  1.  2. 
and  3  on  pp.  XVI-XIX.  and  table  1  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census) .  See  J.  R.  Meyer,  J.  F. 
Kain.  M.  Wohl.  The  Urban  Transportation 
Problem  (Cambridge,  Mass..  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.  1965) .  chapters  1  and  2  and  ac- 
companying footnotes  to  related  literature. 

"The  14  SMSA's  selected  for  study  are 
among  those  for  which  bulldlng-permlt  data 
were  most  comprehensive  and  comjjarable, 
based  on  evaluation  by  experts  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  These  SMSA's  were  studied 
also  for  the  effects  of  annexation,  and  for 
changes  in  definition  during  the  period 
1954-65.  The  effects,  while  relatively  sizable 
between  some  years  for  a  few  areas,  could 
not  be  said  to  bias  the  results  in  any  area 
for  cumulative  data  covering  5  years  or  more 

"  Excludes  the  self-employed  and  Govern  - 
ment  workers. 

"See  also  "Transportation  Implications  of 
Employment  Trends  In  Central  Cities  and 
Suburbs,"  by  Edmond  L.  Kanwit  and  Alma 
F.  Eckartt.  presented  at  the  46th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Highway  Research  Board,  in 
Washington.  D.C..  January  1967.  especially 
pp.  10-15. 

'  Orshansky.  op.  clt.,  table  7,  p.  31. 

10  For  a  few  readings  on  the  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  residential  segregation,  see  George 
and  Eunice  Grler.  Equality  and  Beyond: 
Housing  Segregation  and  the  Goals  of  the 
Great  Society  (New  York,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  1966);  Harry  Sharp 
and  Leo  P.  Schnore,  "Changing  Color  Com- 
position of  Metropolitan  Areas."  Land  Eco- 
nomics, May  1962;  and  Karl  and  Alma  Taeu- 
ber.  Negroes  in  Cities  (Chicago,  Aldine  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1965). 

"  Census  Bureau,  op.  clt..  Series  P-60.  No. 
4a.  Tables,  pp.  20-21. 

"Orshansky,  op.  cit..  pp.  30-31;  see  also 
footnote  2. 

'=See  "Income  in  1964  of  Families  and 
Unrelated  Individuals  by  Metropolitan-Non- 
metropolitan  Residence."  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports,  Consumer  Income,  Series  P-60, 
No.  48,  table  1.  p.  13  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census).  Data  relate  to  families  and  unre- 
lated individuals. 

"  Meyer,  Kaln.  and  Wohl.  op.  clt.;  a  na- 
tional study  of  urban  transportation  patterns 
by  John  B.  Lansing.  Residential  Location  and 
Urban  Mobility:  The  Second  Wave  of  Inter- 
views (Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan, 
Survey  Research  Center,  1966);  and  Inde- 
pendent analysis  of  Cleveland  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  transit  schedules. 

'^  These  data  are  chiefly  from  the  Census  of 


Population:  1960,  Journey  to  Work.  PC 
(2)-6B,  table  2,  and  Census  of  Housing:  1960, 
United  States  Summary,  HC(1).  No.  1,  table 
19  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census).  Additional 
tabular  material  is  available  upon  request 
to  the  author. 

'"Census  of  Housing:  1960,  United  States 
Summary,  States  and  Small  Areas,  HC(1). 
No.  1,  table  19  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census). 

»'  Those  living  and  working  in  the  central 
city;  living  In  the  central  city  and  working 
In  the  ring;  living  In  the  ring  and  working 
In  the  central  city;  and  living  In  the  ring 
and  working  in  the  ring. 

>"  Public  transit  fares  outside  as  well  as 
Inside  the  central  city  are  used  In  computing 
the  Index. 


SENATOR  DOMINICK  PINPOINTS 
FALLACIES  OP  GUN  BILL  ARGU- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  has 
held  11  days  of  hearings  thus  far  this 
summer  on  the  pending  Federal  fire- 
arms legislation:  the  administration  pro- 
posal, amendment  90;  Senator  Dodd's 
bill,  S.  1;  and  my  own,  S.  1853;  and  S. 
1854. 

In  my  opinion,  a  most  succinct  and 
helpful  presentation  to  the  subcommittee 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
who  clearly  delineated  the  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  would  have 
US  enact  all-encompassing  Federal  regu- 
lation of  firearms. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  imderlined  the  need 
to  regulate  the  abuse  of  firearms.  He  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  the  necessity  of 
certain  corrective  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  and  said: 

Enactment  of  these  proposals  coupled  with 
vigorous  enforcement  would  close  existing 
loopholes  In  the  law  which  have  been  a 
source  of  aggravation  and  frustration  for  our 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  noted  Senator  Dominick's  en- 
dorsement of  the  approach  I  have  taken 
in  my  bill,  S.  1853.  I  welcome  the  rea- 
soning he  expressed  to  the  subcommittee 
and  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  seriously  his  logical  analysis  of 
the  problem.  Let  us  pay  heed  to  his  call 
that: 

Any  federal  legislation  be  acted  upon  with 
a  calm  sense  of  deliberation  and  awareness 
of  the  need  for  balance  and  reason. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Dominick's  testimony  of  July  28.  1967. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Peteb  H.  Dominick 
ON  Ferearms  Legislation  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, July  28,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  testify  on  the  various  proposals 
pending  before  this  subcommittee  on  federal 
firearms  legislation. 

Coloradans  have  a  vital  Interest  In  these 
bills.  We  probably  have  a  greater  p>ercentage 
of  our  population  as  legitimate  owners  and 
wholesome  users  of  firearms  than  most  states 
In  the  country. 
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Ur.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  strict 
federal  legislation  J\iatlfy  It  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  Impact  they  assiime  It  will  have 
on  crime.  With  rising  crime  rates,  mass  mur- 
ders, and  numerous  civil  disorders  In  our 
cities,  we  all  share  the  concern  for  finding 
more  cSectlv*  tools  to  assure  law  and  order. 
But  will  regulation  of  guns  cut  down  crime? 

I  recognize  there  are  any  number  of  con- 
tributing factors  to  crime.  Surely  our  efforts 
to  remedy  the  problem  must  be  many-faceted. 
However,  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
tight  federal  restrictions  on  firearms  are  go- 
ing to  affect  significantly  the  surging  crime 
rates. 

Similarly,  let  uls  not  b«  disillusioned  into 
thinUng  that  mass  murders  will  be  prevented 
If  federal  controls  are  enacted.  We  all  recall 
that  tragic  day  in  August,  1966,  when  Charles 
Whitman  killed  13  people  and  wounded  31 
others  from  a  tower  at  the  University  of  Tex- 
as—or Duane  Pope's  spree  when  he  killed  3 
Nebraska  bank  employees  in  1965.  Following 
both  instances,  there  were  outraged  cries 
for  a  gun  bill.  But  what  were  the  circum- 
stances? One  weekly  news  magazine  described 
Whitman  as  "an  exemplary  boy,  the  kind 
that  neighborhood  mothers  hold  up  as  a 
model"  and  Pope  as  "an  All-Amerlcan,  God- 
fearing. coTO-fed  Kansas  boy"  with  "a  solid 
past  and  a  promising  future".  It  is  doubtf\U 
whether  any  firearms  law — local,  state,  or 
federal — could  have  averted  those  sad  events. 

In  recent  days  rlota  have  been  erupting  In 
our  nation's  cities  with  a  frequency  and 
savageness  that  Is  frightening.  This  whole- 
sale lawlessness  and  looting  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. It  must  be  met  with  the  firmness  which 
the  elreumstancefl  require.  Resolutions  were 
introduced  in  the  Senate  this  week  contain- 
ing various  proposals  to  Investigate  riots  and 
cItU  strife  and  make  recommendations  on 
an  em«rgenc7  bcksls.  I  believe  a  thorough 
examination  to  be  Imperative.  The  lack  of 
adequate  factual  material  In  this  respect 
became  apparent  to  me  earlier  this  week 
when  I  attempted  to  obtain  Information  on 
tb*  use  of  firearms  by  thoee  Involved.  A 
representative  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, responsible  for  enforcing  the  National 
and  Federal  Firearms  Acts,  advised  me  In- 
vaatlgatlons  were  still  underway  In  Newark. 
He  was  able  to  state  that  during  the  Watts 
uprising  there  were  734  firearms  reported 
stolen  traai  merchants.  I  suspect  that  moet 
of  the  firearms  brandished  In  the  more  recent 
riots  will  also  turn  out  to  have  been  stolen 
rather  than  purchased.  The  account  of  the 
situation  at  Newark  In  the  July  21  Issue  of 
Time  magazine  seems  typical : 

'One  ransacked  store  near  Springfield 
Avenue  yielded  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols. 
Soon  ahota  were  snapping  from  windows  and 
rooftops,  aimed  at  police  patrols  and  firemen 
en  route  to  battle  the  dozens  of  blazes  that 
broke  out." 

Frankly,  If  there  were  sufficient  evidence 
to  sustain  a  correlation  between  the  piir- 
chase  of  firearms  and  violence  in  otu:  streets, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  advocate  broad 
revisions  In  our  laws  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  public  disgust  Is  understand- 
able when  these  reported  abuses  of  guns  are 
made.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  there 
shouM  be  changes  made  in  existing  gun  laws 
Is  a  complex  and  emotional  Issue,  one  which 
Is  the  subject  of  great  national  concern.  I 
know  that  this  subcommittee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject.  I  am  aware 
of  the  sharp  divisions  among  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  repwrtlng  out 
the  Hruska  bill  In  the  S9th  Congress.  In 
view  of  this,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  con- 
duct an  extensive  examination  again  this 
year  for  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  these 
bills  not  be  acted  upon  In  haste. 

Despite  my  reeervatlons  about  some  of  the 
proposals,  there  are  corrective  amendments 


to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  to  the  Na- 
tional nrearms  Act  which  I  support  as  being 
useful  and  necessary. 

First,  I  am  In  accord  with  provisions  to 
curb  traffic  In  the  so-called  destructive  de- 
vices. I  think  few  will  disagree  that  there 
are  virtually  no  sporting  purposes  suitable 
for  rockets,  grenades,  bazookas,  mines,  etc. 
The  better  approach  is  that  of  Senator 
Hruska's  bill,  S.  1854,  placing  the  regulation 
of  these  weapons  under  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  Because  of  their  very  nature,  they 
should  not  be  lumped  together  with  the 
sporting-type  firearms  under  the  less  strin- 
gent Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Second,  it  should  be  made  unlawful  to 
mail  any  type  of  flrearm  into  a  state  In 
violation  of  the  state  and  local  laws  In  the 
state  where  the  purchaser  resides. 

Third,  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  a 
person  to  bring  into  his  state  of  residence 
any  type  of  flrearm  purchased  elsewhere 
when  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him 
to  purchase  it  In  his  own  state.  I  am  speak- 
ing here  solely  of  those  Instances  where  an 
out-of-state  purchase  was  made  by  an  In- 
dividual In  order  to  circumvent  the  local  laws 
of  his  own  state.  I  understand  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  traced  87  per 
cent  of  the  concealable  firearms  used  In 
crimes  in  Massachusetts  to  out-of-state  pur- 
chases. According  to  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
Tax  Division,  there  were  approximately  5,000 
St.  Louis  residents  who  purchased  firearms 
across  the  river  In  Illinois  during  the  period 
February  1966  to  February  1967.  I  might  add 
these  were  primarily  handguns  and  200  of 
the  purchasers  had  felony  records.  I  am  un- 
sure how  many  of  these  out-of-state  pur- 
chases would  have  violated  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Missouri,  but  the  possibility 
for  abuses  Is  obvloiia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  enactment  of  these 
proposals  coupled  with  vigorous  enforcement 
would  close  existing  loopholes  In  the  law 
which  have  been  a  source  of  aggravation  and 
frustration  for  our  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. At  the  same  time  there  could  be  no 
question  of  Impvoeing  undue  burdens  on  the 
more  than  20  million  citizens  who  now 
possess  firearms. 

If  federal  legislation  is  to  go  beyond  this 
point,  then  we  should  proceed  with  the 
highest  degree  of  caution.  Our  goal  should  be 
to  preeerve  primary  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  guns  In  the  states,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment entering  the  field  only  to  such  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  more 
effective  enforcement  of  state  and  local  laws. 
Each  state  should  be  left  to  deal  with  fire- 
arms In  a  manner  which  it  determines  to  be 
best  suited  to  Its  particular  circumstances. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Colorado  Issued  424,806 
firearms  hunting  licenses  In  1966.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  guns  held  for  target,  skeet 
and  trap  shooting  or  other  wholesome  non- 
hunting  purposes  which  are  not  Included 
in  this  figure.  Since  our  population  Is  ap- 
proximately two  million  people,  the  heavy 
concentration  of  guns  is  obvious.  We  are  not 
a  crime-free  state,  but  our  citizens  do  not 
live  in  pwrpetual  fear  of  being  robbed,  yoked, 
or  mugged  on  the  streets.  Our  state  General 
Assenibly  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
tight  restrictions  on  guns.  The  firearms  prob- 
lems of  Colorado  simply  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  New  York  or  Washington,  D.C. 

If  there  are  to  be  further  extensions  of  fed- 
eral authority,  then  let  us  limit  them  to  the 
area  of  greatest  abuse.  The  record  Is  clear 
that  the  handgun  is  the  most  formidable  and 
commonly  used  weapon  of  the  criminal.  In 
1965,  70  per  cent  of  the  murders  committed 
with  firearms  Involved  a  handgun.  There 
were  about  45,000  armed  robberies  commit- 
ted with  firearms  and  FBI  Director  Hoover 
reported  that  "most"  of  these  were  with 
handguns.  In  1966,  71  per  cent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 6,000  criminal  homicides  entailed  the 
tise   of    a   handgun.    In   checking   with   Mr. 


Hoover's  office,  I  was  Informed  no  figures 
were  available  on  the  type  of  guns  iised  in 
the  estimated  41,700  aggravated  assaults  and 
more  than  50,000  armed  robberies  In  which 
firearms  were  used,  but  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  say  that  the  same  pattern  of  misuse  of  the 
handgun  exists. 

Statistics  in  Colorado  paint  a  similar  pic- 
tvire.  The  Chief  of  Police  In  Colorado  Springs 
advised  me  that  one  major  problem  Is  In  deal- 
ing with  the  acquisition  and  possession  of 
pLstols  and  revolvers.  And  the  Chief  of  Police 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  estimated 
that  handguns  are  used  In  95  to  98  per  cent 
of  the  crimes  committed  with  guns  In  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  inescapable  that  Sena- 
tor Hruska's  bill,  S.  1853,  is  founded  on 
sounder  rationale  and  Is  headed  In  the  right 
direction.  It  would  focus  almost  entirely  on 
the  handgun  while  continuing  to  permit  mail 
order  sales  and  over-the-counter  purchases 
by  non-residents  following  a  notice  and 
waiting  period.  It  would  also  preclude  mail 
order  sales  of  handguns  to  minors.  I  under- 
stand It  Is  designed  primarily  for  the  object 
of  giving  notice  to  local  law  enforcement 
officials  of  the  Interstate  traffic  In  this  type 
of  firearm.  Any  further  action  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  state.  Though  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  affidavit 
procedure,  the  legislative  approach  taken  by 
the  Hruska  blU  Is  by  far  the  more  realistic 
and  reasonable. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  I  support  the 
Dodd  bill,  S.  1,  or  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Administration  (Amendment  90)  in 
their  present  form.  Both  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  handguns  by  mail  order  and  over-the- 
counter  purchase  by  a  non-resident.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  Is  that 
the  Administration  woxUd  prohibit  the  mall 
order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  while  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  bill  would  utilize  an  affidavit 
procedure. 

Aa  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
Coloradans  overwhelmingly  oppose  either  of 
these.  Since  January,  1967,  I  have  received 
more  than  four  times  as  much  correspond- 
ence from  people  In  my  state  objecting  to 
these  proposals  than  all  other  letters  on  guns 
combined. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason  for  such  all-en- 
compassing federal  regulation.  There  are 
those  who  argue  they  will  provide  better  con- 
trols over  Interstate  commerce  In  firearms. 
Let  us  be  candid,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Admin- 
istration bill  in  effect  stops  Interstate  trans- 
fer of  all  firearms  among  anyone  other  than 
a  federal  licensee.  The  Dodd  bill  does  the 
same  for  handguns,  and  then  In  a  whlpsaw- 
'  Ing  manner  strikes  back  to  regrulate  the  flow 
of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  Individual 
views  of  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
filed  In  the  ref>ort  of  the  Judiciary  Conamlt- 
tee  In  October,  1966,  stating  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Dodd  bill  Introduced  In  the  last 
Congress  a  "first  step"  In  controlling  firearms 
abuse.  Some  measure  of  the  dissent  this  bill 
has  caused  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
point  raised  earlier  before  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  Legislatures  of  8  states  have  adopted 
resolutions  In  opposition  to  It — Alaska,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  If  a  measure  this 
severe  Is  to  be  the  first  step  in  new  federal 
government  regulation  of  guns,  what  lies 
ahead?  I  would  like  to  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  this  Is  one  Senator  who  will  fight  to  the 
finish  any  steps  to  require  a  national  regis- 
tration system  for  firearms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  re- 
emphasize  my  concern  that  any  federal  legis- 
lation be  acted  upon  with  a  calm  sense  of 
deUberatlon  and  awareness  of  the  need  for 
balance  and  reason.  It  should  not  be  enacted 
on  the  erroneous  theory  that  national  fire- 
arms controls  will  be  any  aolution  to  our 
crime  wave. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NATURALIZATION  OP 
OLDER  IMMIGRANTS  WITHOUT 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  RE- 
QUIREMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
several  days  ago,  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2294)  to  provide  for  the  waiver  of  the 
English  language  requirement  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  for 
persons  50  years  of  age  with  20  years  of 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

Since  that  time,  the  bill  has  received 
widespread  support  across  Texas,  where 
a  major  portion  of  the  10,000  people  who 
would  be  affected  reside.  The  citizens  of 
my  State  have  shown  increasing  concern 
about  the  situation  of  the  older  people 
who  were  arbitrarily  excluded  from  the 
exemption  in  1952.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  early  action  to  correct  this 
situation. 

If  it  Is  passed,  the  bUl  will  correct  an 
omission  of  15  years'  standing.  It  will 
free  thousands  of  people  from  the  other- 
wise Insuperable  limitations  imposed  on 
them  in  their  pursuit  of  citizenship.  It 
will  also  give  the  United  States  a  new 
group  of  mature,  loyal,  and  valuable  citi- 
zens which  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Pull  Citi- 
zenship," published  in  the  Alamo  Mes- 
senger, San  Antonio,  Tex.,  of  August  24. 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ftri.1,  CrrizENSHip 

Texas'  Senior  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough  last  week  Introduced  legislation  to  ease 
citizenship  requirements  for  longtime  foreign 
residents  of  the  United  States,  who  are  at 
least  60  years  old,  by  exempting  them  from 
English  language  requirements. 

The  bill  amends  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  allow  Individuals,  Uvlng  In 
the  country  for  20  or  more  years  to  become 
citizens — although  they  do  not  speak  EnglUh. 

According  to  Sen.  Yarborough,  the  lan- 
guage requirement  is  "an  unnecessary  barrier 
to  achievement  of  citizenship  by  many  old 
people  who  Intensely  desire  to  become  citi- 
zens. They  have  usually  been  good  and  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  for  20  years,  and 
often  they  have  raised  families  of  children 
as  citizens," 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice estimates  the  bill  would  affect  10,000  older 
Immigrants  In  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  are  Mexican  nationals,  concentrated 
chiefly  In  Texas  and  CaUfomla. 

There  Is  precedent  for  such  action.  A  sim- 
ilar langviage  exemption  was  Included  In  the 
1952  act,  but  It  pertained  only  to  persons 
who  qualified  as  of  Dec.  24,  1952,  As  the 
senator  points  out  realistically,  thousands  of 
worthy  people,  born  after  1902,  or  who  came 
to  this  country  after  1932  were  arbitrarily 
excluded. 

The  new  bill  would  set  aside  this  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  82nd  Congress  which  accepted 
the  principle  but  limited  the  effect. 

Young  Immigrants,  with  all  of  our  educa- 
tional facilities  open  to  them  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  capable  of  learning,  can  be 
reasonably  expected  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  desire  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  English.  When  they  do  so,  and  when  they 
meet  the  other  reqiUrements,  they  can  be- 
come citizens  In  only  five  years. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  people,  whose 
age  presents  special  t>arrler8  to  attaining 
English   literacy.   Often   these   people   have 


sacrificed  their  own  advantage  to  give  their 
children  the  education  they  lack  themselves. 
The  point  Is,  whether  or  not  they  speak 
English,  20  years  of  residency  and  maturity 
of  Judgment  ought  to  qualify  them  for  the 
citizenship  they  so  strongly  desire. 

This  legislation  Is  primarily  a  humane 
measure.  We  recommend  It  not  only  because 
the  country  would  gain  worthy  and  useful 
citizens  but  especially  because  these  older 
persons  love  the  country,  having  rendered 
service  to  it  directly  and  they  continue  to  do 
so  through  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
And  we  commend  Sen.  Yarborough  for  his 
farsighted  and  compassionate  move  to  extend 
the  privileges  and  obligations  of  full  citizen- 
ship to  thousands,  now  denied  it  by  an  Inade- 
quate law. 


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  AT  WAYNE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several  days 
ago,  the  Senate  was  reminded  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  able  majority 
leader  of  the  23  proposals  to  heal  our 
cities  which  the  President  had  recom- 
mended and  have  been  before  us  all 
year. 

This  list  of  undone  work  is  impressive. 
But  it  is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as  the 
good  that  would  come  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  $6  billion  involved  in  those  rec- 
ommendations. With  less  than  4  percent 
of  this  year's  Federal  budget  we  could 
begin  to  correct  problems  that  we  know 
fester  in  our  cities — and  because  seven 
out  of  10  Americans  live  in  them,  that 
fester  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 

Today  I  would  like  to  single  out  one 
of  the  President's  earlier  proposals 
which  he  did  not  include  on  his  list. 

On  March  14,  in  his  message  on  urban 
and  rural  poverty.  President  Johnson 
recognized  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  our  total  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  have  been  devoted  to 
housing  and  urban  affairs. 

He  asked  that  "we  move  to  build  a 
basic  foundation  of  urban  knowledge," 
Partly,  this  was  to  be  done  by  appropri- 
ating $20  million  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
general  research. 

Another  suggestion — one  less  costly 
for  the  taxpayers — ^was  that  HUD  en- 
courage the  "establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute of  Urban  Development  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  organization." 

The  task  of  such  an  institute,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  saw  it,  would  be  "to  look 
beyond  immediate  problems  and  imme- 
diate concerns  to  future  urban  require- 
ments and  engage  in  basic  Inquiries  as 
to  how  they  may  be  solved." 

While  it  was  a  good  idea  back  in 
March,  it  did  not  light  any  fires.  At 
least  5  months  have  passed  and  no  such 
institute  has  been  created. 

But  surely  the  upheaval  of  the  past 
weeks  in  our  cities  should  now  make  us 
recognize  that  while  we  know  some  of 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities  we  do  not  know  them  all.  And  it 
is  small  wonder.  For  years  we  have  been 
studying  better  ways  to  wage  a  war — 
better  ways  to  grow  com — better  ways 
to  make  men  airborne — better  ways  to 
measure  the  weather — better  ways  to  do 
all  kinds  of  things.  Each  massive  effort 
has  been  successful.  Failure,  thus  far,  Is 


a  word  foreign  to  Americans  dedicated 
to  getting  a  job  done.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  for  this  is  that  we  are  a  Nation 
blessed  with  technological  minds  that 
attack  a  problem  with  a  vengeance  and 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  will  work.  And 
we  do  not  allow  mistakes  to  change  our 
commitment — as  witness  our  reaction  to 
the  death  of  three  fine  spacemen  on  the 
pad  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

Why  then,  we  might  ask,  when  we  are 
faced  with  our  greatest  domestic  prob- 
lem— cities  rotting  into  slums,  cumber- 
some transportation  systems,  putrid  air, 
joblessness,  overcrowding,  and  all  the 
attendent  problems — have  we  not  put 
proved  methods  to  work?  Why  Indeed? 

Today,  then,  I  too  call  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  create  the  Institute  of  Urban 
Development  envisioned  by  President 
Johnson, 

Further,  I  request  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, in  Detroit,  as  the  site  for  this 
Institute, 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this 
choice,  and  I  should  like  to  cite  a  few. 

An  obvious  reason  for  selecting  Wayne 
State  University,  of  course.  Is  that  it  is 
located  smack  In  the  middle  of  Detroit — 
a  city  which  many  described  as  a  model 
city  until  It  erupted  this  July  into  the 
worst  civil  disorder  in  U,S.  history.  As 
a  laboratory  then  for  students  of  where 
we  have  been  wrong  in  the  past  and  how 
we  can  be  right  in  the  future,  it  could 
be  excelled  by  none. 

Second,  the  university  already  has 
made  a  total  commitment  to  the  type 
of  research  which  we  would  expect  of  the 
Institute, 

A  significant  sign  of  this  was  the  es- 
tablishment last  year  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Studies.  This  center  was  begun 
with  a  $25,000  grant  from  the  university 
last  year.  This  year  the  budget  has  been 
raised  to  $150,000.  The  center's  goals  are: 

First.  Social,  economic,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, governmental,  and  environmental 
research  directed  to  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  In- 
sights basic  to  action  dealing  with  long- 
term  and  persistent  problems  of  the 
Detroit  and  other  Michigan  metropoli- 
tan regions,  and  providing  the  basis  for 
developing  long-term  opportunities  of 
the  area. 

Second,  The  development  of  a  library 
and  data  collection — and  retrieval  sys- 
tem— which  will  in  due  course  establish 
the  center  as  a  major  Midwest  informa- 
tion resource  on  urban-metropolitan 
problems,  making  it  possible  more  easily 
to  build  upon  previous  research  efforts. 

Third.  The  encouragement  of  formal 
and  Informal  educational  programs  for 
undergraduates,  and  graduates,  for  pub- 
lic and  private  community  leaders  and 
others  concerned  with  urban  problems 
and  the  metropolitan  community,  and 
the  establishment  of  curricula  permit- 
ting students  to  concentrate  on  courses 
dealing  with  the  urban-metropolitan 
commimity,  so  as  to  add  to  the  number 
of  persons  informed  on  and  specializ- 
ing in  subject  matter  relating  to  the 
urban-metropolitan  community. 

Fourth.  Envelopment  of  programs  and 
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mechanlons  designed  to  relate  research 
findings  and  basic  data  to  the  processes 
of  decislonmAking  and  to  provide  for  ef- 
fective interaction  between  decisionmak- 
ers and  faculty  members. 

To  realize  these  objectives  the  pro- 
gram of  the  center,  emphasizes: 

The  provlalon  of  research  professor- 
ships— as  described  more  fully  below — 
and  research  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  asslstantships. 

The  provision  of  a  physical  location 
where  scholars — ^both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents— concerned  with  urban  life  may 
meet  together  to  work,  to  discuss,  to  in- 
teract with  one  smother  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

The  provision  of  a  specialized  urban 
library  and  data  collection,  staffed  by 
llbrsirlans,  statistical  clerks,  and  assist- 
ants with  special  interests  in  urban  sub- 
jects and  located  so  that  the  research 
professors  have  easy  and  continued  ac- 
cess to  these  resources. 

The  provision  of  a  small  administra- 
tive staff  to  plan  and  administer  center 
activities. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  university's 
centermlal  celebration  next  year  $70,000 
has  been  allocated  for  seven  symposia. 
The  simiposia  will  seek  to  "bring  the  vir- 
tues of  intelligence  and  good  will  to  the 
resolution  of  questions  and  problems  re- 
garding the  nature  of  our  cities." 

Third,  Wayne  several  years  ago — in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Michigan — established  the  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  A  basic 
fimction  of  this  institute  is  research 
activity. 

Work  has  ranged  from  studies  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  employment,  to 
pilot  research  on  conununity  mobiliza- 
tion and  Federal  programs  designed  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged,  to  study  of  the 
hardcore  unemployable,  to  study  of  man- 
power adjustment  to  technological 
change,  to  preretirement  education. 

In  addition,  the  institute  has  initiated 
an  impressive  new  Journal,  Poverty  and 
Human  Resources  Abstracts.  Issued 
bimonthly,  it  contains  50  abstracts  of 
material,  published  and  unpublished,  in 
the  critical  problem  areas  of  poverty,  hu- 
man resources,  manpower  development, 
and  social  legislation. 

Fourth,  Wayne  State  University  has  an 
extremely  active  division  of  urban  ex- 
tension. Its  activities  have  Included 
training  for  Headstart  teachers,  estab- 
lishing a  degree  program  in  police  ad- 
ministration, and  administering  the  Ap- 
plied Management  and  Technology  Cen- 
ter. Another  activity  was  "Detroit  ad- 
venture," a  project  to  bring  cultural  ac- 
tivities to  students  in  the  intercity. 

Fifth,  discussions  are  now  under  way 
for  an  exchange  of  personnel  and  ideas 
between  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  and 
Wajme. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  Detroit  pre- 
rlot  was  a  fascinating  laboratory  for  stu- 
dents of  urban  affairs.  Since  the  riot  this 
fascination  has  magnified.  Wayne  al- 
ready has  been  contacted  by  a  number 
of  persons  seeking  use  of  facilities — or 
financing — for  valuable  studies. 

Some  research  to  determine  the  whys 
of  the  Detroit  riots  already  is  underway. 


A  $130,000  grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  put  researchers 
on  the  streets  of  the  wrecked  area  while 
snipers  were  still  at  work.  The  goal  is  to 
determine  what  causes  riots  and  what 
sociological,  physical,  and  welfare 
changes  are  needed  to  avert  future  up- 
risings. 

A  grant  request  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  a  study  of  the  selectivity  of 
the  rioting  and  looting  is  in  process  of 
submission. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
much  more  could  be  done — and  must  be 
done.  Other  centers  are  at  work.  All  labor 
under  the  shortage  of  funds.  All  could 
profit  from  a  central  informational  clear- 
inghouse. 

We  need  information,  much  more  in- 
formation, if  we  are  to  lick  the  problem 
of  our  cities  as  we  have  licked  other  prob- 
lems. It  seems  to  me  that  President  John- 
son was  entirely  right  in  proposing  that 
an  independent  institute  could  aid  in 
this  job. 

The  financing  for  such  an  institute 
could,  I  believe,  be  shared  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources.  Indeed,  this 
would  be  the  ideal  way,  for  then  the  re- 
search could  go  on  with  a  beholdence  to 
no  one.  That  way  the  facts  can  be  im- 
earthed  and  the  chaps  can  fall  where 
they  may. 

Mr.  President,  for  decades  this  country 
has  been  able  to  achieve  amazing  defense 
and  aerospace  goals  by  pulling  together 
impressively  well  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive research  and  technological  com- 
plexes. 

When  we  wanted  to  create  an  atomic 
bomb,  we  teamed  intellectuals  with  en- 
gineers, theorists  with  technicians,  acad- 
emicians with  industrialists. 

When  we  wanted  to  whip  the  problems 
of  space,  we  again  assembled  an  impres- 
sive research  and  technological  complex 
drawn  from  Government,  universities, 
and  industry. 

These  complexes  have  been  created  by 
public  funds  to  attack  massive  problems. 

Well,  the  problems  of  our  cities  are  cer- 
tainly massive.  Would  not  these  prob- 
lems respond  to  the  same  sort  of  attack? 
Should  we  not  be  willing  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  commitment? 

An  Institute  of  Urban  Development 
would  be  a  useful  first  step  toward  such 
a  commitment. 

We  have  already  wasted  5  months 
when  we  could  have  been  learning  how 
such  a  commitment  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. Again,  I  join  In  the  President's  re- 
quest that  we  establish  this  Institute — 
and  quickly. 


OPEN  HOUSING 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  open 
housing  is  at  the  heart  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  big  cities.  Obviously,  its 
lack  means,  for  instance,  the  continuance 
of  segregated  schools  and  a  lack  of  equal 
opportunity  in  those  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  open  housing  has 
been  all  too  often  misrepresented.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  removal  of 
current  misimderstandings  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing   and   Urban  Affairs.   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  S.  1358,  the  Fair  Housing  Act 

OP  1967,  AND  Related  Bills 
(Statement    by    George    Meany,    President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial   Organizations,   before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Aug.  23,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany.  I 
am  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on 
S.    1358,   which   you   Introduced   by   Senator 
Mondale    and    21    other    Senators    of    both 
parties. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  testimony,  on  S.  2114 
and  S.  2280,  offered  by  Senator  Hartke. 

We  are  pleased  that  S.  1358  Is  a  bipartisan 
bill  from  its  Inception.  Surely  the  long- 
delayed  achievement  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  Justice  for  all  Americans  Is  not  a  proper 
matter  for  political  dispute. 

Let  me  emphasize  our  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  bill  before  you  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant. It  Is  not  Just  a  piece  of  house- 
cleaning,  aimed  at  picking  up  a  few  loose 
ends  left  over  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  On  the  contrary.  Its  ramifications  ex- 
tend Into  many  areas  of  civil  rights  already 
dealt  with  by  that  and  other  measures. 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  open 
housing  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  realistic 
achievement  of  such  accepted  goals  as  de- 
segregated schools  and  equal  opportunity.  In- 
deed, until  open  bousing  becomes  an  operat- 
ing fact,  much  of  the  statutory  civil  rights 
progress  of  recent  years — great  as  it  has 
been — will  be  no  more  than  Inoperative 
theory. 

Schools  are  the  most  obvious  example.  The 
typical  public  grammar  school  Is  a  neighbor- 
hood operation.  The  composition  of  the 
student-body,  therefore,  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  residents.  The  result  can.  In  effect, 
be  de  facto  segregation. 

To  some  degree  this  has  always  been  true. 
In  the  long  history  of  this  country  there  have 
been  neighborhoods  which  were  In  effect  seg- 
gregated  by  nationality.  Some  of  them  are 
with  us  yet.  Those  neighborhoods  have  had, 
In  their  own  way,  segregated  schools. 

But  the  problem  of  the  Negroes  Is  differ- 
ent. The  Irish,  the  Italians  and  the  other 
nationality  groups  had  one  ultimate  weap- 
on— mobility.  They  could  and  they  did  move 
out  of  their  ghettos  as  their  means  pter- 
mltted.  Yes,  they  met  some  resistance,  but 
it  was  seldom  more  than  social  ostracism  of 
short  duration. 

Negroes  simply  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
mobility.  They  may  spend  their  working 
hours  as  part  of  a  thoroughly-Integrated 
work-force,  but  they  come  home  at  night  to 
a  segregated  neighborhood,  with  Its  segre- 
gated school  for  their  children. 

Local  school  ofiBcials,  under  pressure  from 
the  federal  courts,  have  contrived  a  variety 
of  devices  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation. 
These  devices  may  well  be  necessary  as  stop- 
gaps to  meet  the  immediate  need;  but  In  the 
long  run,  the  soundest  way  to  attack  the 
segregated  neighborhood  school  Is  to  attack 
the  segregated  neighborhood. 

This  has  long  been  an  objective  of  the 
labor  movement.  The  21  fair  housing  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  state  legislatures, 
and  the  43  enacted  by  cities  and  counties, 
were  warmly  supported  and  often  Initiated 
by  organized  labor.  In  the  words  of  the  Sixth 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
In  December  1965: 

"A  key  feature  of  labor's  housing  program 
Is  Its  drive  for  equal  housing  opportunity 
for  all  Americans.  There  Is  no  place  in  Amer- 
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lea  for  racial  ghettos.  Equal  access,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
to  every  residential  neighborhood  In  every 
American  community  should  be  assured  for 
every  family  In  America." 

Moreover,  we  have  fitted  our  actions  to 
our  words.  More  than  150  housing  projects 
have  been  sponsored  by  trade  unions  and 
others  are  on  the  way.  One  of  the  earliest, 
built  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
In  New  York  City,  is  now  40  years  old.  All 
these  projects,  large  and  small,  are  available 
to  tenants  or  buyers  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

The  experience  of  the  labor  movement  am- 
ply proves  that  Integrated  bousing  works; 
that  people  of  different  races  can  live  In  har- 
mony as  neighbors.  It  should  also  help  put 
to  rest  the  only  other  argument  against  open 
housing  that  deserves  any  consideration  at 
all — the  notion  that  neighborhood  standards 
decline  when  Negro  families  move  In. 

This  is  an  ancient  superstition,  perpetu- 
ated by  far  too  many  unscrupulous  real  es- 
tate agents.  But  t'he  fear  It  arouses  In  the 
hearts  of  some  home-owners  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. In  the  generally  affluent  society  of  re- 
cent years,  vast  numbers  of  young  families 
have  bought  homes  of  their  own.  These 
homes  represent,  in  most  cases,  the  biggest 
Investment  they  will  ever  make,  not  only 
absorbing  their  accumulated  savings,  but  also 
Involving  a  long-term  mortgage  obligation  of 
substantlsil  size.  The  loss  of  this  investment 
would  be  a  disaster. 

Therefore  the  fears — though  baseless — 
should  not  be  denounced  with  righteous  in- 
dignation, but  dissipated  by  exposure  to  the 
truth. 

Actually,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  fears  are 
not  as  widely  held  as  some  assert,  especially 
if  they  are  not  drummed  up  by  reactionaries, 
racists  and  real  estate  profiteers.  A  very  heart- 
ening example  was  the  gubernatorial  election 
in  Maryland  In  1966,  which  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  conunlttee  remember.  One 
candidate  based  his  entire  campaign  on  the 
slogan,  "Your  home  Is  your  castle" — which 
In  this  case  meant  total  opposition  to  open 
housing.  He  went  down  to  a  resounding  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  an  electorate  In  which 
a  great  majority  were  registered  members  of 
his  own  party. 

Most  encouraging  of  all  were  the  heavy 
votes  against  him  In  the  "bedroom"  com- 
munities In  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
counties,  where  the  Immense  population 
growth  of  recent  years  has  been  largely  com- 
prised of  the  young  families  I  mentioned 
earlier.  In  the  face  of  a  campaign  designed 
to  capitalize  on  their  fears,  these  voters  ig- 
nored their  party  affiliation  in  order  to  re- 
pudiate a  racist  appeal. 

They  were  right,  not  Just  morally  but  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  For  the  old  super- 
stition about  neighborhood  standards  and 
property  values  Is  simply  not  true. 

It  has  Its  foundation,  of  course,  In  the  un- 
happy fact  that  a  great  many  Negroes  live 
in  slums.  But  the  Negroes  did  not  create  the 
slums;  they  Inherited  them  from  other  ethnic 
groups  that  were  lucky  enough  to  escape.  And 
what  they  inherited  was  bad  housing  made 
worse  by  time  and  by  lack  of  maintenance 
by  Its  absentee  owners. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  learn  that 
neighborhood  standards  are  not  a  matter  of 
race.  Let  any  skeptic  take  a  tour — not  a  tra- 
ditional tourist's  round  of  national  monu- 
ments, but  a  tour  of  the  places  where  the 
city's  Negroes  live.  He  will  find  shameful 
slums;  he  will  also  find  block  after  block  of 
splc-and-span  houses,  bright  with  flower  beds 
and  well-kept  lawns. 

The  simple  exercise  of  observation  should 
be  even  more  persuasive  than  statistics,  but 
statistics  are  also  available. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  Negro  home- 
owners are  Just  as  concerned  with  neighbor- 
hood standards  and  Just  as  diligent  In  main- 
taining them  as  any  other  group.  One  such 


study  that  came  to  this  conclusion  should. 
In  this  context,  be  above  suspicion;  it  was 
conducted  more  than  20  years  ago  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

The  matter  of  property  values  has  also 
come  under  scrutiny.  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  the  study 
by  Dr.  Lulgl  Laurentl,  undertaken  for  the 
Commission  on  Race  and  Housing  and  pub- 
lished In  1960.  It  covered  20  neighborhoods  In 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Philadelphia 
where  Negroes  had  moved  In  over  a  12-year 
period.  In  brief,  the  results  showed  that  In 
85%  of  the  cases,  property  values  either  rose 
or  remained  stable.  In  the  other  15%,  there 
were  moderate  declines.  But  most  significant- 
ly, there  was  no  pattern  attributable  to  the 
entrance  of  non-whites;  other  Influences, 
taking  effect  simultaneously,  had  more  effect. 
Similar  studies  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  De- 
troit and  Portland,  Oregon,  conducted  Inde- 
pendently by  others,  came  up  with  the  same 
findings. 

Therefore  the  ancient  superstition  Is  no 
more  than  an  evil  falsehood,  and  the  bill 
you  are  considering  should  go  far  toward 
wiping  it  out.  And  it  should  also  go  far  to- 
ward retraining  those  who  perpetuate  It. 

In  this  connection  I  am  referring  particu- 
larly to  Section  4(c) ,  which  as  I  read  It  would 
forbid  discriminatory  references  In  real  estate 
advertising. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
provision,  I  have  a  special  Interest  In  It.  And 
I  question  whether  It  goes  far  enough  to  meet 
the  subtle  discriminatory  appeals  of  much 
real  estate  advertising. 

Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  posture  of  the 
dally  press  on  this  matter. 

A  considerable  number  of  newspapers,  to 
their  great  credit,  have  warmly  supported 
the  cause  of  open  housing.  One  of  them  Is  a 
papyer  which  I  suppose  all  of  us  read  every 
morning — the  Washington  Post. 

Mo^t  of  these  same  papers — perhaps  all  of 
them — have  real  estate  sections  at  least  once 
a  week,  crammed  with  advertising,  much 
of  It  from  real  estate  developers  and  real 
estate  agents  who  are  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  racial  discrimination.  One  of 
these  papers  Is  the  Washington  Post. 

On  July  24  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial,  one  of  many  on  the  general 
Issue,  offering  commendations  to  the  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland  commissioners  for 
enacting  a  fair  housing  ordinance.  As  a  citi- 
zen and  a  homeowner  In  that  county  I 
was  moved  to  write  to  the  Washington  Post, 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"As  a  resident  of  Montgomery  County,  I 
Join  with  the  Washington  Post  (July  24)  In 
hailing  the  new  fair  housing  ordinance. 
It  Is,  as  you  say,  'a  standard  of  single  Im- 
portance' dealing  with  'the  most  urgent  do- 
mestic issue  of  this  decade.' 

"It  is,  I  am  proud  to  report,  a  decision  that 
is  four-square  with  the  policy  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

"My  purpose  in  writing,  however,  Is  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Washington  Post  is  In  a  unique 
position  to  aid  the  cause  of  fair  housing  by 
simply  Instructing  its  advertising  department 
to  abide  by  the  principles  that  Its  editors 
espouse. 

"I  propose  a  simple  declaration  that  the 
Washington  Post  will  accept  real  estate  ad- 
vertising only  from  advertisers  that  guar- 
antee the  property,  either  for  rent,  or  for 
sale,  is  available  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

"Such  a  decision  to  put  principle  before 
profit  could  set  'a  standard  of  national  Im- 
portance' for  newspapers  throughout  the 
nation  and  I  urge  that  the  Washington  Post 
establish  this  standard." 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  publishes  many  letters  from 
readers,  even  critical  ones.  Sometimes.  If  it 
feels  aggrieved.  It  follows  a  critical  letter 
with  a  defense,  in  italic  type.  A  newspaper 
or  magazine  can  take  criticism  In  stride.  If 


It  has  any  sort  of  case,  because  It  always  has 
the  last  word. 

However,  the  Washington  Post  did  not  fol- 
low this  course.  It  did  not  publish  my  letter 
at  all. 

Instead,  I  received  a  letter  dated  August  10 
and  signed  by  James  J.  Daly,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Washington  Post, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Meany: 

"The  Editor  of  The  Washington  Post  has 
referred  to  me  your  letter  of  July  24,  com- 
menting on  the  Montgomery  County  fair 
housing  ordinance  and  proposing  that  The 
Washington  Post  adopt  a  policy  that  It  will 
'accept  real  estate  advertising  only  from  ad- 
vertisers that  guarantee  the  property,  either 
for  rent  or  for  sale.  Is  available  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.' 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
your  proposal. 

"I  feel  that  you  must  be  famlUar  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  extremely  fine  his- 
torical record  that  has  been  made  In  the 
field  of  real  estate  advertising  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post  over  the  past  several  years.  Long 
before  there  was  any  legislative  action  by  any 
governmental  body  In  this  field.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  adopted  standards  of  advertising 
acceptability  which  were  designed  to  discour- 
age, If  not  prevent,  the  advertising  of  prop- 
erty on  a  discriminatory  basis  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  Our  policy,  our  views,  and  our  ob- 
jectives have  certainly  not  changed,  and  we 
welcome  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
the  public  field  to  facilitate  the  Implementa- 
tion of  these  wholesome  and  non-dlscrtmlna- 
tory  objectives. 

"However,  upon  reflection,  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  realize  the  dangers  of  adopting 
a  policy  of  affidavits  of  guarantee  or  any 
other  form  of  prior  restraints  ujwn  adver- 
tisers of  any  kind  respecting  their  Intention 
to  comply  with  the  law.  We  would  regard 
this  as  an  abuse  of  both  the  authority  and 
responsibility  that  a  free  press  possesses  In 
the  fields     .  news  and  advertising. 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  can  be  sure  that 
In  applying  our  standards  of  advertising  ac- 
ceptability we  win  continue  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept copy  which  we  believe  is  detrimental  to 
the  objective  of  non-dlscrimlnatory  prac- 
tices. Thank  you  again  for  your  thoughtful 
letter." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  I  was  shocked  by  Mr.  Daly's  letter, 
but  I  was  certainly  saddened  by  it. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  the  Washington 
Post  long  ago  began  rejecting  real  estate  ad- 
vertising labelled  "whites  only"  or — con- 
versely— "colored".  By  the  moral  standards  of 
the  publishing  Industry  It  took  an  advanced 
position. 

But  the  display  advertisements  In  the 
Washington  Post's  real  estate  sections  drip 
with  discrimination.  What  is  meant  by  a 
phrase  like  "a  private  community"?  Or  "con- 
ventional mortgages  only"?  Or  by  "with  club 
membership  you  become  eligible  to  buy"? 
Any  sophisticated  reader  can  understand  all 
this,  and  we  think  Mr.  Daly  and  his  col- 
leagues are  sophisticated.  They  know  the 
people  whose  money  they  are  taking. 

In  attempting  to  hide  all  this  under  a 
specious  paragraph  about  "freedom  of  the 
press",  Mr.  Daly  Is  Insulting  my  intelligence. 
I  did  not  appreciate  this  when  I  received 
his  letter  and  my  feelings  have  not  mellowed 
In  the  two  weeks  since. 

It  Is  indeed  ironical  that  the  news  column 
in  Section  A  of  the  Washington  Post  can  re- 
port In  honest  detail  a  demonstration  or  a 
court  action  against  a  discriminatory  de- 
veloper, while  the  real  estate  section  will  not 
only  carry  the  same  developer's  advertising, 
but  a  puff  story  on  the  special  merits  of  his 
enterprise. 

One  example  is  the  Levitt  orgranlzatton, 
which  discriminates  nowhere,  any  more,  ex- 
cept in  the  Washington  area.  Mr.  Levitt  has 
quite  candidly  said  that  he  Is  following 
"local   customs"   In   his  three  developments 
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tere.  HiB  operations  get  respectful.  If  not 
ironhlpful,  treatment  In  the  real  estate 
peg«8  of  tbe  Washington  Post,  whose  edi- 
torials deplore  him. 

Let  me  say  flatly  that  the  Washington  Post 
tuks  -$very  legal  right  to  pursue  this  devious 
Bourse,  under  present  law.  We  do  think  tbe 
readers  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  ap- 
plies such  lofty  standards  of  conduct  to 
Dtbers.  are  entitled  to  know  what  standards 
tt  seta  for  Itself. 

I  have  devoted  this  much  attention  to  the 
Washington  Post  because  It  symbolizes  an  ail- 
ment that  corrupts  newspapers  with  the 
loftiest  editorial  principles.  Actually  I  am 
flattering  the  Post,  by  saying,  In  effect.  If  it 
can  happen  to  the  Pott,  It  can — and  does — 
happen  to  papers  everywhere.  So  I  support 
Section  4(c),  and  an  even  stronger  one  If 
possible. 

In  the  broader  sense,  of  course,  we  in  the 
AJPLr-CIO  support  all  the  provisions  of  this 
bin.  We  are  In  complete  accord  with  its  ob- 
jectives and  we  believe  Its  administrative 
structure  is  designed  to  reach  those  objec- 
tives speedily,  effectively  and  fairly. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Senator 
Hartke's  two  bills,  both  designed  to  meet  a 
major  problem  facing  Negroes  who  can  afford 
to  buy  homes  and  who  want  to  buy  homes 
but  are  thwarted  by  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  certain  private  lenders. 

Everything  that  I  have  said  about  real 
estate  interests  applies,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
equal  vigor  to  banks,  mortgage  loan  agencies 
and  other  private  lending  Institutions  who 
engage  In  discriminatory  practices.  There 
must  be  some  way  In  which  this  practice  can 
be  halted  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
Senator  has  proposed  alternative  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Like  the  Senator, 
we  want  these  practices  halted  and  we  trust 
the  coounittee  will  examine  his  proposals 
with  care  and  adopt  a  measure  to  right  this 
wrong. 

But  there  Is  another  point  that  must  be 
made,  even  though  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  now  before  you. 

It  is  a  variation  In  detail,  but  not  in  spirit, 
of  a  point  we  stressed  in  every  civil  rights 
struggle. 

We  said  then  that  an  equal  right  to  be 
served  In  a  hotel  or  restaurant  was  an  empty 
right  to  a  man  without  money.  We  said  that 
an  equal  opportunity  on  the  Job  was  mean- 
ingless when  there  were  no  Jobs  to  be  had. 

And  so  it  is  with  open  housing.  A  statute 
which  establishes  the  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  rent  or  buy  any  living  quarters  he 
wants  and  can  afford  Is  clearly  necessary, 
and  this  bill  will  do  it.  But  to  have  mean- 
ing— In  the  same  sense  that  this  bill  will 
give  meaning  to  other  aspects  of  civil  rights — 
open  housing  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
enough  housing  and  housing  available  at 
price  levels  workers  can  afford. 

Because  of  long  neglect  and  inadequate  ap- 
propriations, the  housing  legislation  already 
on  the  books  has  never  fulfilled  its  stated 
purposes.  It  must  now  be  reawakened. 

The  facta  are  appalling.  Low-cost  public 
housing  was  launched  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937.  In  1949,  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill  authorized  the  construction  of  135,000 
housing  units  a  year.  But  by  1966,  all  the 
units  built  over  30  years  could  house  only 
605,000  families.  There  are  11  million  lu-ban 
families  whose  Incomes  are  below  the  top 
liznlts  for  public  housing  tenants. 

This  la  only  one  example  of  the  immense 
backlog  of  housing  needs.  And  as  we  all 
know,  matters  get  worse  day  by  day.  In  the 
next  30  years  there  will  be  more  than  20  mil- 
lion additional  households  in  America — 65 
million  more  people,  at  least  80  percent  of 
them  added  to  the  urban  areas  where  the 
housing  deficiencies  are  already  unbelievable. 

A  massive  effort,  both  public  and  private. 
Is  essential. 

The  bill  you  are  now  considering  should 
In  Itself  widen  the  role  of  private  builders, 
for  they  will  be  serving  a  substantial  seg- 


ment of  the  population  they  previously 
shunned.  But  to  the  extent  that  private  con- 
struction falls  short — and  it  la  bound  to- 
federal  projects  must  fill  the  gap. 

Let  me  make  an  analogy.  Over  the  years 
we  have  said,  and  we  still  say,  that  when 
unemployment  is  a  problem,  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  the  employer  of  last 
resort. 

We  say  with  equal  conviction  that  when 
other  alternatives  have  failed,  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  the  landlord  of  last 
resort. 

One  way  or  another,  there  must  be  ade- 
quate housing  for  all — open.  yes.  but  ade- 
quate, too. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  giving  our 
wholehearted  support  to  this  bill,  we  ask  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
support  in  tiirn  the  other  measures  that  are 
needed  to  make  it  meaningful. 

A  recent  column  by  Msgr.  George  Higglns 
points  out  that  a  white  gangster  would  have 
less  trouble  buying  a  home  in  an  "exclusive" 
neighborhood  than  a  Ralph  Bunche  or  a 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Your  bill  would  overcome  that  kind  of 
outrage — one  that  offends  the  whole  con- 
cept of  American  society.  If  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  bold,  broad  and  Imaginative  program 
to  provide  enough  housing — adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans,  of  all  races  and  all 
levels  of  Income,  the  dream  of  a  truly  better 
life  will  be  much  closer  to  fulfillment. 


measure  is  a  study  In  irrelevance  and  an 
evasion  of  true  responsibility.  However, 
words  have  lost  their  meaning.  Any  deity 
the  President  seeks  to  Invoke  will  certainly 
not  understand  a  rhetoric  In  which  Incom- 
petent policies  are  sought  to  be  sanctified 
by  invocations  of  "America's  responsibility 
and  purpose",  and  in  which  the  Vietnam 
fiasco  is  identified  with  "the  light  of  a  proud 
tradition,"  as  In  the  President's  tax  message. 

One  might,  however,  borrow  from  the  Pres- 
ident's favorite  rhetorical  stock  the  old  saw: 
"God  helps  those  who  help  themselves" — by 
sober  and  realistic  policies  attuned  to  de- 
monstrable  facts. 

Until  the  latter  come  Into  being,  we  may 
undoubtedly  look  forward  to  a  rapid  Increase 
in  the  strains  which  threaten  the  fabric  of 
this  country's  existence. 


THE  TAX  MESSAGE:  "A  STUDY  IN 
IRRELEVANCE,  AN  EVASION  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Profes- 
sor Romoser.  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  says  that  the  President's  tax 
message  is  "a  study  in  irrelevance,  an 
evasion  of  responsibility." 

Professor  Romosers  analysis  of  the  in- 
verting of  priorities  is  particularly  tell- 
ing. I  am  sure  many  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  University  would  share  such  views 
on  this  vital  issue — an  issue  than  tran- 
scends economics — an  issue  that  is  Inex- 
tricably involved  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, with  the  riots  in  the  cities,  and  the 
faltering  of  our  national  drive  for  prog- 
ress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Romoser  s  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Tax  Measttre 

To  The  Editor:  President  Johnson's  tax 
message  is  a  further  demonstration  of  the 
disastrous  political  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing in  this  country. 

The  President  proposes  an  Inequitable  tax 
surcharge,  which  will  affect  middle-  and 
lower-income  groups  the  hardest,  and  which 
Is  an  evasion  of  the  need  to  overhaul  the 
distribution  of  tax  burdens  and  plug  the 
loopholes  which  benefit  the  well  endowed. 

The  President  requires  additional  money 
to  fuii:her  prosecute  our  disastrous  policies 
In  Vietnam,  which  are  lacking  In  any  tac- 
tical, strategic,  political  or  moral  Justifi- 
cation. 

The  President  emphasizes  rigid  economies 
In  unspecified  domestic  programs.  He  there- 
by encourages  those  who,  with  monumental 
irrelevancy,  seek  the  causes  of  civil  disor- 
ders not  in  the  failure  of  our  leaders  to 
create  a  livable  society  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, or  in  our  own  cult  of  violence  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere,  but  in  the  activities  of 
"agitators." 

Like  the  President's  other  recent  remedies 
for   existing   and   looming   dangers,   the   tax 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERSHIP  MAKING 
AN  IMPACT  ACROSS  THE  NATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguiished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  has  recently  com- 
mented upon  the  leadership  being  re- 
flected in  the  actions  of  this  Nation's 
25  Republican  Governors.  His  eloquence 
in  describing  how  these  Governors,  as 
well  as  other  Republicans,  have  faced  up 
to  today's  problems  by  offering  fresh 
new  ideas  for  solutions  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  each  of  us. 

The  need  for  new  approaches  and  new 
ideas  for  solutions  to  our  national  prob- 
lems have  never  been  more  pressing 
both  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  fields. 

From  this  great  supply  of  talent  we 
can  expect  to  continue  to  receive  effec- 
tive responsible  leadership,  I  commend 
Senator  Scott  for  his  recognition  of  this 
leadership  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  progressive  Com- 
monwealth, led  by  a  progressive  Governor, 
and  to  visit  with  you  who  are  members  of 
a  vigorous,  hard  working  and  revitalized 
Party,  whose  valiant  efforts  returned  Massa- 
chusetts to  constructive  Republicanism  and 
sent  to  us  in  Washington  your  splendid  and 
popular  new  Senator  Ed  Brooke,  to  carry  on 
in  the  tradition  of  Massachusetts'  great 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

Republican  leadership  and  Republican 
programs  are  making  an  Impact  In  25  of  our 
50  States  with  Republican  Governors,  from 
New  England  to  Alaska.  A  majority  of  all 
Americans  live  under  Republican  State  Ad- 
ministrations. Republicans  control  the  Gov- 
ernorships of  States  with  over  108  million 
populaMon,  while  Democrats  govern  in  States 
with  80  million  persons. 

Floundering,  ineffective  State  government 
has  been  rejuvenated  when  Republicans 
moved  into  the  Statehouse.  Bankrupt,  debt- 
ridden  State  treasuries  have  been  rescued 
with  no  loss  in  services  and  benefits  to  the 
Citizens.  This  is  true  in  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  New  York  and  other  Re- 
jjublican  States  in  the  Union.  Honesty  and 
^ood  government  have  been  reinstated  In 
places  where  those  words  had  gone  out  of 
use. 

Republican  Governors  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  languish  as  satraps  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  They  have  piled  up  impressive 
accomplishments  of  their  own. 

This  same  kind  of  Republican  leadership 
and  imagination  can  work  the  same  miracles 
in  Washington. 

In  the  States.  Republicans  have  come  forth 
with  fresh  and  exciting  ideas  and  programs. 
The  voters  have  responded. 
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In  1968,  that  response  will  be  nation-wide 
and  will  herald  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  creatlveness  in  Washington. 

America  cannot  move  forward  in  a  society 
of  mutually  exclusive  interests.  Every  part 
of  our  society  must  mesh  if  accomplishments 
are  to  be  realized.  Republicans  are  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  creative  partnership 
between  all  levels  of  government,  private 
enterprise,  and  people — plain,  ordinary  peo- 
ple. That  Is  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  in  this  country.  And  that  is  what  our 
government  Is  of,  by,  and  for — plain,  ordi- 
nary people. 

VVhen  people  begin  to  look  upon  the  Fed- 
eral government — as  many  do  today — as  an 
unyielding,  unresponsive  bureaucracy,  un- 
approachable and  incapable  of  effective  ac- 
tion, then  It  is  time  to  make  some  changes. 

The  machinery  of  government  under  the 
Democrats  has  become  so  cumbersome  that 
they  could  not  change  its  present  course  even 
if  they  recognized  the  need  for  change. 

The  only  idea  they  can  come  up  with  to 
meet  the  country's  problems  is  a  tax  increase. 

From  Newark  to  Vietnam,  the  need  is  for 
Imaginative  new  Ideas  and  a  new  voice  to 
lead  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  criticize  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  While  we 
have  boys  fighting  and  dying  there — and  by 
the  President's  own  projections  the  troop 
strength  will  soon  be  double  what  it  was  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war — we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  back  them  up. 

But  the  only  realistic  solution  to  the  war 
is  an  honorable  settlement  through  negoti- 
ation, and  I  do  not  believe  the  Communists 
wish  to  negotiate  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

In  social  and  economic  affairs  at  home, 
the  Republican  record  Is  already  being  v.Tit- 
ten  in  the  States  and  in  Congress.  Your 
Senator  Ed  Brooke  has  greatly  enhanced  that 
record  and  helped  invigorate  the  Party. 

In  response  to  the  recent  urban  riots,  when 
there  was  little  leadership  from  Washington, 
many  Republican  Governors,  including  Gov- 
ernor John  Volpe  and  my  Governor,  Raymond 
P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania,  met  in  New  York 
and  approved  a  plan  of  action  for  State 
leadership  to  meet  the  growing  problems  of 
social  injustice  and  lawlessness.  This  re- 
markable 60  point  document  Includes  plans 
for  State  action  to  transform  the  physical 
environment  of  slum  areas,  to  increase  Job 
opportunities,  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities, to  improve  services  to  Individuals, 
to  bring  about  flexibility,  speed  and  realism 
in  Federal  programs,  and  to  encourage  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  private  institutional  par- 
ticipation. 

Here  Is  a  creative  blueprint  for  action 
drawn  by  men  who  are  close  to  the  problems 
and  share  the  greatest  responsibilities. 

Another  Republican  approach  Is  Senator 
Charles  Percy's  Home  Ownership  Plan  for 
low-Income  families,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  every  Republican  in  Congress.  Its 
purpose  is  to  break  away  from  the  stale, 
never-too-successful  public  housing  concept 
and  to  offer  the  possibility  of  home  owner- 
ship to  people  who  could  never  otherwise 
dream  of  their  own  home.  It  too,  envisions 
cooperation  between  government,  the  com- 
munity,   and    private    enterprise. 

It  Is  such  a  good  idea  that  the  Democrats, 
lacking  any  positive  new  approaches  of  their 
own,  have  taken  it  nearly  word  for  word  and 
tacked  on  a  shock  of  hair.  Republicans  are 
happy  indeed  to  see  this  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats.  More  and  more,  they 
are  adopting  Republican  proposals  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  their  own  thinking.  Faced  with  their 
own  failures,  they  are  finally,  although 
reluctantly,  beginning  to  grope  around  out- 
side their  own  bureaucracies  for  solutions. 

Another  program  sponsored  by  a  majority 
of  Republicans  in  Congress  is  the  Human 
Investment  Act.  It  provides  for  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  employers  to  help  offset 
the  cost  of  training  employees  or  potential 


employees  in  needed  skills.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  an  efficient  and  effective  answer  to 
the  problem  of  structural  unemployment, 
and  was  drawn  up  with  the  realization  in 
mind  that  business,  not  bureaucracy,  creates 
Jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  new  programs,  we  must 
tighten  up  existing  programs  and  eliminate 
the  waste  which  presently  exists.  There  is 
no  Federal  program  which  is  not  in  need 
of  such  treatment. 

Republicans  have  also  drawn  up  several 
plans  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  Federal 
taxes  with  the  States,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

This  latter  plan  would  help  unleash  the 
talent  and  imagination  which  exists  at  the 
State  and  local  level  and  allow  greater  flex- 
ibility in  dealing  with  the  unique  problems 
of  a  given  area. 

Tlie  Democratic  Party  promises  of  recent 
years  have  been  unequal  to  the  problems 
of  today.  The  American  people  want  solu- 
tions v/hich  are  practical  and  programs  that 
work. 

That  is  what  Republicans  Intend  to  offer 
them  in  1968. 


DANGEROUS  DELAY  IN  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  BALTIMORE-WASHING- 
TON PARKWAY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  an  increasing  number  of  serious  acci- 
dents on  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway. 

This  parkv/ay,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  was  built  to 
serve  as  a  magnificent  entrance  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  provide  adequate 
access  for  Government  employees  to  a 
growing  cluster  of  Federal  agencies. 

Now,  as  many  Senators  are  aware,  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  is  the 
major  bottleneck  for  all  trafiBc  entering 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  It  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  trav- 
eled, and  most  dangerous,  limited-access 
roads  in  the  Nation.  It  is  lined  with  pit- 
falls and  potential  death  traps. 

Two  years  ago,  I  called  a  meeting 
aimed  at  correcting  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. At  that  meeting,  representatives  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ments all  promised  to  cooperate  in  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  plans  to  improve 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  and 
its  access  roads. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  several  subse- 
quent meetings,  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  surveyed  the 
parkway's  defects.  They  prepared  cost 
estimates  for  improving  the  road's  inter- 
changes, lighting,  and  signing.  These 
were  deemed  to  be  necessaiy  safety  im- 
provements rather  than  efforts  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  road's  capacity. 

I  urged  the  National  Park  Service  to 
request  adequate  funds  for  all  of  these 
safety  improvements  before  the  situation 
further  deteriorated.  The  Park  Service 
refused  to  make  this  commitment  to  safe- 
ty. Instead,  they  agreed  to  improve  the 
parkway's  safety  features  in  annual  in- 
crements. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1967  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  budget  contained  a 
request  fur  $571,600  to  construct  im- 
proved   acceleration    and    deceleration 


lanes  at  each  interchange.  When  I  ques- 
tioned the  small  sum  requested,  I  was 
assured  that  it  was  sufQcient  to  do  the 
job.  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
this  improvement  and  approved  the  ap- 
propriation request. 

In  the  spring  of  1966, 1  was  informed  by 
officials  of  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  bids  for 
the  work  would  be  advertised  in  August 
1966. 

Now,  a  year  later,  there  has  been  no 
vLsible  activity.  This  prompted  me  to  in- 
quire into  the  status  of  this  project. 

Today,  I  was  informed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  that  bids  will  be  advertised  by 
this  November.  What  happened  in  the 
meantime?  I  can  only  speculate  that 
this  urgently  needed  safety  project  has 
become  a  victim  of  the  administrative 
quagmire  that  seems  to  engulf  so  many 
worthy  programs.  Planting  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
have  apparently  received  a  higher  pri- 
ority in  the  National  Park  Service  than 
the  protection  of  human  life  on  the  park- 
way it  administers.  I  am,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  a  supporter  of  both  the  high- 
way beautiflcation  and  the  endangered 
species  programs,  but  I  must  insist  that 
the  Park  Service,  as  a  minimum,  give 
equal  consideration  to  protecting  people 
using  its  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem and  many  similar  ones  I  have  en- 
countered during  my  tenure  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  point  up  the  need  for  a 
greater  watchdog  role  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  cases  where  changing  cir- 
cumstances make  it  desirable  not  to 
spend  such  funds,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  situations  such  as 
I  have  just  described  in  which  delay  has 
been  costly — not  only  in  terms  of  dollars, 
but  perhaps  in  terms  of  human  life  and 
personal  injury. 


TEXAS  PASO  CONVENTION  COM- 
MENDS SENATOR  YARBOROUGH 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  has  at  all  times  exemplified 
the  best  traditions  of  America  in  espous- 
ing programs  that  are  designed  to  uplift 
deprived  human  beings.  He  is  a  man  of 
compassionate  heart  and  sincere  dedica- 
tion, and  I  can  proudly  say  that  the 
Spanish -speaking  Americans  of  Texas 
and  the  entire  Southwest  are  grateful  to 
him  and  hold  him  in  the  highest  of  es- 
teem. 

At  the  recent  Texas  State  Convention 
of  the  Political  Association  of  Spanish- 
Speaking  Organizations  in  Austin,  Tex., 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
commending  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  many 
fields. 

Specifically  mentioned  in  this  resolu- 
tion was  his  fiftht  for  justice  for  our  cold 
war  veterans,  the  farmworkers,  and  the 
bilingual  education  of  Spanish-speaking 
children.  Because  we  all  know  the  relent- 
less efforts  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  in  these  and  other  matters, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  PASO 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
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Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoftD,  as  foUows: 

RKsoLimoN  7  Pasbb)  tet  Tsxas  Btaxs  Com- 

Tiju'iuw  PouncAi.  AamoatTtoK  or  8r anibh- 

Spxakqig    Oioakbationb,    Austin,    Txx., 

August  11,  12,  13.  1967 

Whereas,  Senator  Balpb  W.  Taxboroagb 
bas  shown  true  leadership  In  bis  relentness 
fight  for  the  real  needs  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  authored  the  Bl-Ilngual 
American  Education  Act,  Senate  Bill  No. 
428,  which  will  help  to  raise  the  level  of 
educatloD  of  the  Meil  csji  -American  children 
In  their  culttire,  and 

Whereas,  be  has  succeeded  In  his  fight  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  O.I.  BUI  to  In- 
clude our  gallant  ethnic  brethren  who  are 
fighting  so  gallantly  In  Viet  Nam  at  the 
present  time,  and 

Whereas,  be  has  provided  floor  leadership 
In  the  Senate  for  the  extension  at  the  Fed- 
eral Minimum  Wage  to  cover  certain  farm 
workers  and  to  Increase  the  mtniTniim  wage 
of  certain  workers  to  91.60  per  hour,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  supported  the  legislation 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
LAbor  Relations  Board  to  farm  workers,  and 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  PASO  go  on 
record  commending  Senator  Ralph  W.  Tar- 
borougb  in  behalf  of  his  efforts  for  the  Mex- 
loan-Amerteans  in  these  and  other  fields. 


HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Auerust  6  contains  an 
Important  interview  with  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Nelson,  Director  of  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  in  the  Department  of 
TransixHtation.  Dr.  Nelson  explains  the 
severe  effects  the  recent  cuts  in  his 
budget  made  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  upon  the 
develc^ment  of  new  forms  of  high-speed 
mass  transit  to  provide  swift,  comfort- 
able, convenient,  and  economical  mass 
transportation  between  our  increasingly 
congested  urban  centers.  As  a  Senator 
from  Maryland,  a  State  in  the  middle  of 
the  northeast  corridor  and  Intimately 
affected  by  transit  problems,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  these  appropriation 
cuts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  «5,  19(571 

Aw  ■CONOMT  WSVX   STAIXS   TJWNSPOBT PULN 

To  DsvKLOP   Bigr-Spezs   StsvicE   Is   Now 

(By  Robert  E.  Bedingfleld) 

The  Administration's  ambitloiis  plans  to 
begin  a  new  era  of  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation have  apparently  been  tempcH^irily 
derailed  by  a  Congressional  economy  wave. 

Last  month,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  to  cut  back  1^(10. 3  million 
a  request  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  918.0  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  develop  such  service. 

The  reduction  will  not  affect  the  highly 
publicized  project  to  run  passenger  trains 
between  Washington  and  New  Tork  at  speeds 
la  excess  d  100  miles  an  hour.  That  new  serv- 
ice, which  Is  set  to  begin  on  Oct.  29.  already 
has  cost  the  Oovemment  about  911.5  million 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  944  million. 

It  will,  however,  delay  indefinitely  propos- 
als for  carrying  passengers  and  their  auto- 
mobiles piggyback  on  railroad  cars,  and  plans 
for  testing  wheelless  trains,  underground 
gruldeways,  pneimiatlc  tubes,  linear  electric 


zaotara.  axkd  other  exotl«  research  projects 
aimed  at  a  sweeping  improvement  In  surface 
travel. 

Robert  A.  Nelson,  director  at  High  Speed 
Qround  Transportation  In  tb«  D.O.T..  ooco- 
mentlng  on  the  House  Committee's  unex- 
pected action,  said  last  week:  "I  feel  badly 
shaken  and  quite  bloodied." 

Dr.  Nelson  explained  the  reasons  for  his 
disappointment  and  concern  over  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  high-speed  research  budget  this 
way: 

"I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  we  have  to  give 
railroad  transportation  a  full  test  to  evaluate 
the  role  that  the  railroads  can  play  In  the 
future  In  heavily  populated  corridors  that 
are  emerging  in  sUl  sections  of  the  country. 

"We  are  going  to  test  the  appeal  of  such 
service  by  demonstrating  the  very  beet  serv- 
ice that  is  possible.  I  would  think  at  this 
point  that  the  new  high-speed  trains  will 
meet  the  need  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  they  will  meet  the  entire 
need  for  future  transportation  or  that  there 
will  be  a  universal  renaissance  of  rail  pas- 
senger travel. 

"We  have  got  to  try  out  and  experiment 
with  different  kinds  of  transportation  and 
our  experiments  should  be  extensive.  Rail 
transportation  may  be  desirable  In  the 
Northeast,  but  not  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  air  transportation  is  not 
the  answer  for  highly  urbanized  areas.  What 
we  must  try  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  fullest 
\ise  of  various  forms  of  transportation  that 
meet  the  public  needs  everywhere." 

One  type  of  transportation  that  faces  a 
roadblock  is  auto-on-train  service.  Dr.  Nel- 
son's office  had  high  hopes  of  starting  such 
a  service  next  winter  between  Washington 
and  Florida. 

Passengers  would  drive  their  own  auto- 
mobiles on  to  specially  designed  auto  rack 
cars.  Each  car  would  be  S5  feet  long  and 
would  have  two  decks,  each  deck  capable 
of  carrying  four  automobiles.  The  cars 
would  be  enclosed  and  automobile  pas- 
sengers would  be  able  to  move  freely  along 
aisles  to  a  lounge-and-servlce  car  at  each 
end  of  a  12-car  train. 

The  Government  already  has  spent  91.1 
million  on  market  surveys  and  designs  for 
the  new  cars  and  had  awarded  the  United 
Aircraft  Corporation  a  contract  for  engineer- 
ing and  experimental  auto-ferry  train.  Now, 
however,  the  House  Committee  has  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  $3.5  million  that  the 
D.O.T.  had  requested  to  put  the  service  in 
operation.  The  reason? 

"If  the  project  Is  economically  feasible, 
there  is  no  reason  why  private  Industry  can- 
not proceed  with  it,"  the  committee  declared 
(The  same  conunlttee  found  no  Inconsist- 
ency In  appropriating  9142  million  for  the 
development  of  two  prototype  supersonic 
airplanes.) 

RISK    IS    NOTED 

Dr.  Nelson  disagrees  with  the  committee's 
reasoning.  There  is  involved,  he  says,  a  mat- 
ter of  risk,  and  "It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  capital  funds  available  to  the  railroad 
Indiistry  are  far  short  of  covering  virtually 
rlskless  investment  opportunities  yielding  an 
inunediate  high  return.  Therefore,  If  this 
possible  alternative  to  the  construction  of 
new  highways  and  airports  is  to  be  evaluated, 
the  Federal  Government  must  undertake  the 
responsibility." 

Perhaps  the  form  of  high-speed  transpor- 
tation with  the  most  exciting  potential  Is 
that  involving  the  use  of  tracked  air-cushion 
or  wheelless  trains.  Funds  for  their  develop- 
ment were  slashed  by  the  House  Committee 
from  81.9  million  to  $500,000,  so  they  won't 
be  operating  soon. 

The  D.O.T.  had  counted  on  having  a 
prototype  air-cushion  vehicle  built  and  tested 
on  a  guideway  within  the  next  18  months. 
But  the  budget  cutback  means  the  effort  now 
will  h.-ive  to  be  limited  to  applied  research. 
"It  is  a  shame  that  we  can't  go  ahead  as  we 
had  planned,"  Dr.  Nelson  said. 


He  ix>lnted  out  that  tracked  air-cushion 
vehicles  have  the  potential  to  move  passen- 
gers at  high  speeds  without  expensive  road- 
bed construction  and  maintenance.  While  the 
ordinary  steel  wheel  can't  very  well  operate 
at  speeds  of  200  miles  or  more  an  hour,  the 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  could.  It  would 
provide  the  access  to  airports  needed  now  to 
avoid  the  long  delays  on  congested  highways 
experienced  by  air  travelers  In  most  urban 
areas. 

Before  the  new  Jumbo  Jets,  which  will  fly 
as  meiny  as  496  persons,  and  the  supersonic 
airplanes  go  into  service,  "something  must 
be  done"  to  help  speed  the  traveler  to  the 
airport.  Dr.  Nelson  stressed.  If  it  isnt,  he  said. 
"the  ground  delays  will  negate  much  of  the 
time  saved  by  air  travel." 

XLECTRIC    MEANS 

Considerations  of  noise  and  air  pollution 
have  focused  a  good  part  of  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  proptilsion  efforts  on 
electric  means.  This,  coupled  with  the  need 
to  propel  tracked  air-cushion  vehicles  with- 
out transmitting  power  through  axles  and 
wheels,  has  narrowed  the  propulsion  research 
efforts  of  Dr.  Nelson's  office  to  linear  or 
straight  electric  motors  as  opposed  to  those 
that  rotate. 

The  linear  motor  under  consideration 
would  be  partly  in  the  roadbed,  partly  in 
the  vehicle.  No  large  horsepower  motor  of 
this  type,  however.  Is  known  to  be  In  opera- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  office  of  High  Spteed  Ground  Trans- 
portation had  wanted  to  spend  91.5-mlllion  to 
test  such  a  motor.  The  test  would  require  a 
simple  vehicle  and  a  test  track  of  five  miles, 
but  that  test  also  will  have  to  be  dropped — 
at  least  for  now. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  early  this  year,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  were  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  office  is  in  good  part 
an  outgrowth  of  efforts  of  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  earnest  proponents  of 
high-speed  train  service  in  the  Boston-Wash- 
ington corridor. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  Office  in 
1965  It  voted  autiiorization  of  990-rUllion 
fCHT  research  and  development  projects  over 
a  three-year  period.  Instead,  Dr.  Nelson  has 
gotten  only  a  fraction  of  that.  The  first  year 
he  had  a  budget  of  918.5-million.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  get  935-million  in  fiscal  1967  and 
another  935-million  In  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Last  year,  however,  he  received  only 
922-million  and  In  the  current  year  he  is 
being  held  to  $10.3-million. 

Dr.  Nelson  said  that  the  damage  to  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  program 
is  even  greater  than  the  ratio  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  funds  ai^roprlated  would  sug- 
gest. This,  he  added,  is  becatise  his  office  has 
a  number  of  projects  that  are  Just  ready  to 
move  frcMn  the  drawing  boards  to  the  testing 
grounds.  And  as  In  the  case  of  the  auto-on- 
tralps  plan,  stopping  them  now  means  that 
all  the  preliminary  work  has  been  wasted. 
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THE  SURTAX  AND  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
money  market  has  failed  to  respond  to 
the  President's  tax  message  with  expect- 
ed lower  Interest  rates.  This  failure  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lack  of  confidence  in  both 
the  figures  the  administration  declares 
and  the  projections  they  make  with  these 
figures,  which  are  being  Interpreted  as 
another  attempt  at  psychological  manip- 
ulation of  the  American  taxpayer.  From 
the  mall  I  have  received,  as  well  as  from 
press  comment,  I  must  say  this  psycho- 
logical game  has  failed. 

What  the  American  people  want  is  the 
facts.  And  those  facts  should  be  forth- 


coming when  they  mean  something.  Both 
the  people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  have  had  too  much  after-the- 
fact  candor  as  compared  with  truthful 
appraisals  beforehand.  There  must  be  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  costs  of  both  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  wars  on  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  disease.  There  must 
also  be  an  ordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities so  a  sensible  financing  plan  can 
be  devised. 

Mr.  President,  Peter  Nagan  presents  an 
excellent  overview  of  this  whole  problem 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  18.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Aug.   18,  1967] 

The  Money  Market  :  Tax  Hike  Call  Fails  To 

Lower    Interest   Rates 

(By  Peter  S.  Nagan) 

It  is  now  two  weeks  since  the  President 
Issued  his  call  for  a  tax  increase,  but  so  far 
the  soothing  effect  on  the  bond  and  money 
markets  has  been  minimal,  and  interest  rates 
have  not  come  down. 

There  is  vast  uncertainty  as  to  what  Con- 
gress will  do  about  taxes,  the  true  extent 
of  increases  in  war  spending,  and  the  size  of 
the  deficit  the  Treasury  will  ultimately  have 
to  finance.  Now,  the  latest  evidence  of  a  brisk 
business  upturn  Is  providing  new  cause  for 
Jitters. 

The  markets  are  skeptical  as  to  whether  a 
tax  increase  will  alleviate  the  current  huge 
demands  for  credit,  as  it  is  supposed  to.  They 
are  only  a  little  less  nervous  these  days  than 
they  were  before  the  President's  request  was 
unveiled. 

The  frosty  reception  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  given  to  top  Adminis- 
tration officials  in  their  efforts  to  sell  the  tax 
increase  this  week  has  not  contributed  to 
confidence. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President's  tax  re- 
quest, and  the  supporting  explanatory  brief- 
ing that  accompanied  it,  have  raised  more 
anxieties  about  the  course  of  Interest  rates 
and  credit  availability  than  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  allaying. 

Money-market  men  fear  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  exceed  the  January 
budget  estimates  by  more  than  the  $4  billion 
the  President  has  indicated.  They  are  also 
skeptical  of  Administration  promises  to  cut 
non-defense  spending  by  $2  billion  or  more. 

What's  more,  they  believe  that  the  Johnson 
tax  proposal  will  be  whittled  down  and  de- 
layed until  January.  Thus,  the  deficit  the 
country  faces  would  be  as  high — even  after 
tax  action — as  many  feared  it  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  such  measures. 

On  one  hand,  then,  the  market  would  be 
facing  huge  demands  for  money  from  the 
Treasury,  on  top  of  the  large  needs  of  a  re- 
surglng  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
feared  that  the  inflationary  potential  kindled 
by  all  this  deficit  financing  will  force  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  turn  toward  tightness. 
Credit  would  be  harder  to  come  by  and  to- 
day's already  lofty  Interest  rates  would  soar 
even  higher. 

Officials  in  Washington,  Including  those 
at  the  credit  controlling  Federal  Reserve 
Boards,  are  hoping  that  the  market's  gloom- 
ier expectations  won't  be  borne  out.  They 
agree  that  the  widely  predicted  business  up- 
turn Is  coming  along  right  on  schedule,  and 
they  are  apprehensive  about  the  stirrings  on 
the  price  front  that  could  accelerate  as  the 
upturn  rolls  along — especially  if  the  tax 
increase  Is  reduced  and  delayed.  They  are 
particularly  fearful  about  the  rise  of  a  hard- 
to-check  infiationary  psychology  that  would 
lead  to  a  scramble  to  increase  prices. 

But  the  hope  is  that  expanding  capacity, 
foreign  competition,  and  even  a  slimmed- 


down  tax  package  will  curb  over-exuberance. 
And  some  see  a  leveling  In  private  needs  for 
credit. 

Also,  they  are  more  hopeful  about  the 
fiscal  outlook  than  are  market  participants 
In  New  Tork.  Official  Washington  is  more 
prone  to  think  that — this  time — the  Presi- 
dent's spending  estimates  are  more  reliable; 
Indeed,  the  White  House  may  be  overstress- 
Ing  the  size  of  the  deficit  to  help  sell  the  tax 
increase  to  Congress.  To  be  sure,  the  Treas- 
ury still  has  a  tough  financing  problem,  but 
it  need  not  be  insuperable. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Reserve  may  not  rush  to 
tighten  money.  There  Is  some  feeling  that, 
after  the  Fed's  constant  calls  for  a  better 
mix  to  ease  the  burdens  on  monetary  policy, 
the  new  mix  should  be  allowed  to  show  what 
it  can  do.  Officials  know  that  tightening 
could  make  interest  rates  zoom  and  suck 
funds  from  banks  and  mortgage-lending 
institutions. 

New  York  and  Washington  seem  to  be  in 
some  agreement  about  the  outlook  for  in- 
terest rates  over  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  Both  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
long-term  yields  on  bonds  will  not  go  up 
much  more  during  this  period;  they  could 
even  ebb  a  bit.  Short-term  rates — on  Issues 
maturing  in  a  year  or  two  or  three — are 
likely  to  go  higher,  though,  as  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  Treasury's  borrowing  hits. 

But  there  is  much  doubt  and  confusion 
when  one  looks  farther  ahead — to  the  turn 
of  the  year  and  beyond.  The  evidence  as  to 
what  actually  may  happen  has  rarely  been 
skimpier  and  the  outlook  for  credit  and  in- 
terest rates  rarely  murkier. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  but  not  later 
than  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  1 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reconvened,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Holland  in  the 
chair). 


THE  AIR  WAR  OVER  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM—LET THE  PEOPLE  KNOW 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  one  who  believes  more  in 
civilian  control  than  I;  and  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  top  civilians  of  this  admin- 


istration has  been  and  is  against  attack- 
ing many  military  targets  located  in 
North  Vietnam,  that  policy  should  of 
course  be  followed  by  the  militarj'. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  becoming 
Increasingly  apparent  that  many  people 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  members 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  CINCPAC  have  approved  and  do  ap- 
prove the  heavy  limitations  against  mili- 
tary targets  over  North  Vietnam,  as  de- 
cided by  the  civilian  heads. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  and  CINCPAC  have  never 
approved  the  target  policy  limitations  on 
military  targets  that  have  been  assigned 
to  them  by  their  civilian  superiors. 

Another  point:  I  was  glad  to  note  that 
again  yesterday  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
emphasized  that  no  subcommittee  mem- 
ber had  ever  suggested  air  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ground  war  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
strawman  should  now  be  laid  to  rest  once 
and  for  all. 

The  position  of  every  current  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as 
the  thinking  of  people  closely  identified 
with  the  air  operations  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese theater,  has  now  been  presented  to 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  under 
oath;  and  in  due  course  their  testimony 
will  become  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  would  earnestly  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators, as  well  as  all  Americans  Interested 
in  this  problem,  a  problem  so  vitally  im- 
poitant  to  the  future  structure  of  the 
military  posture  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  would  refrain  from 
reaching  conclusions  in  this  matter  until 
they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  testimony  in  question. 

In  the  meantime,  there  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yester- 
day a  constructive  lead  editorial  entitled 
"McNamara's  Credibility  Gap";  and  in 
the  paper,  on  the  same  day,  there  was 
also  a  thought-provoking  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  "McNamara  and  the 
Vietnam  War." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  and  the  article  in  ques- 
tion be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E\'ening  Star, 
Aug.  28,  1967) 
McNamara's  Credibility  Gap 
In  the  published  version  of  his  statement 
last  week  on  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  said:   "It  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  current  and  accurate  picture  of  what 
the   air   campaign   can   and   cannot   accom- 
plish." 

We  agree.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  American  people  will  get  a  cur- 
rent and  accurate  picture  of  the  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  from  the  censored  version  of 
the  McNamara  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigation  subcommittee. 
Unquestionably.  Judging  from  the  critical 
comments  by  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  subcommittee,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story.  This  other  side 
should  also  be  made  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  McNamara  pub- 
lished statement  is  that  the  bombing,  wlille 
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It  can  compel  tlie  North  Vietnamese  to  pay 
a  significant  price  for  Its  Invasion  of  the 
south,  cannot  be  a  declslTe  factor  In  the 
war — a  war  which  he  thinks  must  be  won,  If 
It  can  be  won  at  all,  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam.  lAcNamara  seya  this  would  stlU  be 
true  If  Nortti  Vietnam's  three  ports,  Hai- 
phong Included,  were  to  be  closed  by  bomb- 
ing or  rntning  fjc^fX  U  all  Other  Important  mili- 
tary targets  were  to  be  knocked  out.  This 
strikes  us  as  a  dismal.  If  not  a  despairing, 
appraisal.  But  McNamara  might  be  right  In 
his  belief  that  the  bombing  cannot  be  deci- 
sive unless  we  are  prepared  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam,  Including  its  major  civilian  popu- 
lation centers. 

The  Prealdent's  bombing  strategy — a  strat- 
egy with  which  we  have  been  la  agreement — 
Is  that  o\ir  objective  Is  not  to  destroy  or 
conquer  North  Vietnam  but  is,  Instead,  to 
support  the  ground  effort  to  the  end  that  the 
aggreasloa  be  stopped  and  that  the  South 
Vletnameae  be  enabled  to  make  a  free  choice 
as  to  tbelr  own  future. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  bombing  In 
the  north  serves  this  objective.  Have  major 
military  targets,  not  Including  civilian  cen- 
ters, been  declared  off  limits?  McNamara  says 
no.  Subcommittee  members  of  both  parties 
dispute  this,  and  they  say  that  sworn  testi- 
mony from  our  military  commanders  sup- 
port* them. 

So,  going  back  to  the  McNamara  state- 
ment that  the  American  people  shotild  be 
fully  Informed  on  this  lasue,  we  think  that 
the  report  which  the  Senate  subcommittee 
will  release  In  a  few  weeks  should  present 
as  fully  as  possible  both  aides  of  this  story — 
McNamara's  and  also  the  Tlews  of  the  mili- 
tary commanders  who  are  responsible  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  war. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  38,  1M7| 

lIcNaxAxa  and  thz  Vxetnax  Wax 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  astonishing  revelation  has  Just  been 
made  which  adds  a  tragic  chapter  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara,  In  a  formal  statement  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  dis- 
closed that  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff  have  actually  been  followed 
only  In  part,  and  that  he  and  his  civilian 
advisers  have  determined  what  targets  were 
to  be  bombed  and  how  the  war  Itself  was  to 
be  fought. 

The  Joint  chief*  have  not  been  permitted 
to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States 
regularly  and  to  argue  directly  the  points 
of  military  strategy  themselves.  They  have 
had  to  follow  nevertheless  the  orders  and 
Jxidgment  of  the  secretary  of  defense. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  assurances  given 
the  American  pe<9le  In  1947  when  the  three 
vmed  services  were  combined  by  law  under 
the  single  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  means.  In  a  nutshell,  that  the 
trained  chieftains  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  are  overridden  at  will  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  thus  prevented  from 
applying  their  military  Judgment  In  the  op- 
erations necessary  to  win  a  war. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  D-Mo..  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Truman 
administration,  was  so  amazed  by  McNa- 
mara's testimony  that  he  Issued  a  statement 
declaring  America  should  "get  out  of  Viet- 
nam at  the  earliest  jsossible  time,  and  on 
the  best  possible  basis;  because  with  his 
(McNamara's)  premises,  there  would  ap>pear 
no  chance  for  any  true  'success'  In  this  long 
war." 

What  hasn't  been  pointed  up  but  probably 
now  will  be  is  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  many 
American  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  have 
been  sacrlflced  unnecessarily.  For  the  mili- 
tary operation  which  could  have  been  effec- 
tive by  an  unlimited  and  unrestricted  strat- 
egy of  bombing  has  not  been  allowed.  Thus, 
the  casualties  over  a  prolonged  period  have 
inevitably  been  larger  than  would  have  been 


the  case  If  a  concentrated  series  of  air  strikes 
on  the  targets  had  been  made. 

Unlike  what  has  happened  under  previous 
administrations  and  In  prior  wars,  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff  are  not  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  In  person  from  day  to  day 
to  the  commander  In  chief  their  views  at 
what  should  be  done  during  the  current  war. 

McNamara's  statement  outlined  "the  tar- 
get recommendations  of  the  Joint  chiefs  of 
staff  in  relation  to  the  objectives,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  chiefs'  recommenda- 
tions are  being  foUowed."  The  document  is 
largely  an  argument  in  which  only  one  side — 
that  of  the  secretary  of  defense — Is  revealed. 

Symington  now  demands  that  the  testi- 
mony which  he  heard  the  Joint  chiefs  give 
previously  to  the  committee  should  not  be 
"too  heavily  censored"  if  it  Is  made  public. 

McNamara  discloses  that,  out  of  the  359 
targets  recommended  by  the  Joint  chiefs  for 
bombing,  57  "have  not  yet  been  authorized" 
and  that  he  Lb  of  the  opmion  strikes  against 
them  "will  not  materially  shorten  the  war." 
But  his  statement  mentions  that  these  tar- 
gets include  three  "significant"  ports,  such 
as  Haiphong,  and  four  airfields,  while  five 
others  are  in  the  Chinese  buffer  zone.  He 
argues  that  In  some  of  these  "the  risk  of 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  or  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  been 
deemed  to  outweigh  the  military  desirabil- 
ity of  air  strikes."  This  la  the  excuse  that  has 
been  offered  officially  from  the  beginning 
for  a  strategy  of  procrastination  In  fighting 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  practical  question  arises,  therefore, 
how  any  chiefs  of  the  American  armed  serv- 
ices can  possibly  direct  our  fighting  men  to 
make  supreme  sacrifices  when  they  know 
in  their  hearts  that  civilians  with  no  real 
knowledge  of  what  wins  a  war  select  targets 
for  bombing  operations. 

The  effect,  moreover,  of  the  declarations 
of  strategy  policy  Just  made  public  could 
be  to  encourage  the  Bed  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets  to  issue  exaggerated  threats.  Thus, 
through  mere  propaganda,  they  could  cause 
the  American  military  apparatus  to  be 
further  paralyzed  by  civilian  minds  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  chances  that  must  be  taken 
If  military  operations  are  to  be  conducted 
successfully. 

Mayt>e  some  of  those  members  of  Congress 
here  who  have  been  crying  for  an  honorable 
withdrawal  have  known  all  along  that  the 
President  has  In  reality  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war  to  a  department  secretary  In  his  Cabi- 
net— none  of  whose  members  are  answerable 
directly  to  the  American  people. 


&fESSAGE   PROM   THE    HOUSED— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflOxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5876)  to  amend  titles 
5.  14,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  cod- 
ify recent  law,  and  to  improve  the  Code. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chain .  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 


PANAMA  CANAL— ARTICLE  BY  GEN. 
JAMES  D.  HIITLE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Republican  policy  committee 
luncheon  meeting  was  privileged  to  hear 
from  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  director 
for  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  General 
Hlttle  is  an  expert  strategist  who  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized by  the  best  authorities. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I  would  like  to 
make  available  to  Senators  a  fine  article 
which  General  Hlttle  was  commissioned 
to  do  for  Life  magazine.  You  will  note 
that  this  article  was  written  5  years  ago; 
thus  we  can  already  test  its  predictions 
and  the  soundness  of  its  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  U.S. 
defense. 

"Pot  example,  General  Hlttle  pointed 
out  in  1962: 

The  Russians  are  using  the  same  com- 
bination of  economic  penetration,  new  ship- 
yards, fishing  fieets  and  naval  presence 
(there  was  a  build-up  of  Soviet  sube  In  the 
Caribbean  during  the  blockade)  to  get  them- 
selves positioned  strategically  near  another 
valuable  piece  of  narrow  water,  the  Panama 
Canal.  A  navaJ  base  In  Cuba  could  also  help 
guard  their  routes  to  other  Latin  American 
countries  as  well  as  bring  to  an  end  the  his- 
toric U.S.  domination  of  the  Caribbean.  The 
important  point  of  this  thesis  Is  not  that 
the  Russians  wUl  necessarily  try  to  wage  a 
hot  war  over  any  of  these  press\ire  points, 
but  that  by  planting  themselves  on  these 
narrow  corridors  they  gain  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage they  never  bad  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Hlttle 's  article  entitled 
"The  Grab  for  Narrow  Waters"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Grab  for  Narrow  Waters 

(By  James  D.  Hlttle,  telgadler  general,  U.S. 

Marine  Corps  (retired) ) 

(Not*. — General  Hlttle,  now  director  for 
National  Security  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Washington, 
served  during  his  distinguished  Marine  Corps 
career  on  U.S.  battleships,  with  troops  on 
Iwo  Jlma.  He  is  an  experienced  analyst  of 
global  military  developments.) 

The  sea,  beautiful  and  rich  and  useful.  Is 
also  a  source  of  danger.  For  the  moment,  at 
least,  the  great  powers  seem  to  have  stopped 
fighting  bloody  battles  on  her  surface  with 
shells  or  even  torpedoes.  And  the  advent 
of  long-range  nuclear  bombers  and  18,000- 
mph  missiles  flashing  through  space  has  di- 
verted attention  from  the  sea  as  a  major  bat- 
tlefield in  the  classic  sense.  But  the  ocean 
remains  a  crucial  factor  In  the  defense  of 
any  nation  whose  shores  are  lapped  by  salty 
water. 

The  U.S.  knows  this  well  and  has  proved 
It  with  Its  fleet  of  Polaris  submarines  roam- 
ing the  world  with  a  nuclear  deterrent  that 
the  enemy  cannot  keep  In  sight.  The  use  of 
naval  power  to  blockade  Cuba  and  force  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles  Is  an  Immedi- 
ate case  In  point. 

But  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  and  omi- 
nously clear  that  It  is  that  old  landlubber, 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is  now  making  the 
greatest  strides  In  conquering  the  sea  and 
that  she  Is  setting  out,  with  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  characteristic  cunning,  to  turn  It 
to  her  own  use. 

There  Is  one  shrewd  project  In  particular 
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which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  pressing  ahead 
on.  This,  as  the  map  above  shows,  Involves 
a  long-range  scheme  to  gain  control  over 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  world — that  Is,  the 
key  strategic  corridors  of  the  sea  through 
which  much  of  the  world's  shipping  must 
pass.  Some  of  the  Soviet  moves  along  this 
line  are  on  the  surface  and  already  obvious. 
Other  moves  are  more  subtle  and  still  incon- 
clusive. If  the  scheme  Is  carried  out  to  Its 
logical  conclusion,  it  would  provide  a  major 
economic  and  mUltary  threat  to  the  West. 

But  to  understand  more  fully  what  it  is 
the  Russians  are  up  to  here,  it  Is  necessary 
first  to  review  their  other  significant  sea- 
going activities. 

In  the  last  decade,  huge  fleets  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  fl.shlng  trawlers  have  broken  away 
from  the  home  coasts  and  made  themselves 
at  home  off  Cape  Cod,  Newfoundland, 
Alaska,  France  and  Scotland.  Just  last 
month  the  Coast  Guard  had  to  chase  Soviet 
trawlers  out  of  U.S.  territorial  waters  near 
Provlncetown,  Mass.  And  they  so  cluttered 
up  the  narrow  French  waters  with  their  nets 
that  the  French  fishing  fleet  went  home  In 
disgust.  The  trawlers  do  engage  In  fishing 
but  they  also  have  another  big  mission. 
Their  masts  are  cluttered  with  hlghgrade 
electronics  gear  which  allows  them  to  double 
as  communications  ships  and  military  In- 
telligence centers.  Russia's  interest  In  the 
eea  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  In  the  past 
25  years  she  has  risen  from  22nd  place  In 
world  trade  to  sixth.  In  the  last  four  years 
alone  she  has  Increased  her  merchant  fleet's 
capacity  from  2.7  to  3.4  million  gross  tons. 
And  to  break  the  Ice  which  used  to  keep  her 
ships  landlocked  during  the  long  Russian 
winter,  she  has  constructed  a  modern  fleet 
of  Icebreakers — at  least  one  of  them  nuclear- 
powered — that  Insures  year-round  sailing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
centrated on  their  navy.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  U,  Russia  did  not  even  rank  among  the 
great  nations  In  naval  power.  Now  she  Is 
second,  having  passed  even  Great  Britain. 
The  backbone  of  this  young  and  therefore 
up-to-date  force  is  a  fleet  of  nearly  5<X)  sub- 
marines. Considering  the  fact  that  Nazi 
Germany  chopped  up  AUled  convoys  and  al- 
most cleared  the  seas  with  a  starting  force 
of  only  57  U-boats,  the  Soviet  figure  is  all 
the  more  formidable. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  Soviet  navy  than 
Its  subs.  Though  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
sneered  that  surface  vessels  are  obsolete,  he 
EtlU  maintains  a  fleet  of  modem  cruisers  and 
destroyers  and  goes  on  building  more.  And 
he  is  outfitting  many  of  these  with  guided 
missiles  to  Increase  their  firepower. 

So  much  for  the  evidence.  What  wlU  Rus- 
sia do  with  all  this  seapower?  What  are  her 
Intentions? 

Two  major  patterns  emerge.  One  is  simple 
and  easy  to  see  because  Khrushchev  has 
stated  it  loud  and  clear.  Speaking  to  an 
American  visitor  In  1957,  he  said,  "We  de- 
clare war  on  you — excuse  me  for  using  such 
an  expression — In  the  peaceful  field  of  trade." 
That  is  what  all  the  merchants  ships  are 
for,  to  carry  Soviet  goods,  machinery,  build- 
ing materials — and  Ideas^to  all  comers  of 
the  world  where  only  ships  could  do  the  Job 
so  economically.  To  Africa,  to  South  Amer- 
ica, to  Japan,  to  Western  Europe,  to  places 
where  the  U.S.  herself  is  so  dependent  on 
trade  for  her  own  welfare.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  of  necessity  becoming  a  great  seapower 
because  Soviet  land  power,  which  stretches 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  has  almost 
reached  Its  geographic  limits.  Any  moves  the 
Russians  now  wish  to  make  to  extend  their 
infiuence  to  other  continents  must  depend 
on  seapower. 

Ominous  as  it  Is,  this  pattern  is  ostensibly 
peaceful,  and  it  is  a  logical  development  of 
Soviet  growth  which  can  be  matched  by 
strong  economic  competition.  But  it  Is  the 
second  pattern  which  is  the  most  worri- 
some, simply  because  it  is  still  rather  ghostly, 
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fuU  of  mystery  and  Incompleted  moves,  and 
rife  with  the  possibility  of  military,  rather 
than  econooalc,  conflict.  This  Is  the  narrow- 
water  pattern  which  Is  illustrated  with  the 
map  cm  page  83.  The  Soviets  are  using  the 
sea  In  the  same  way  they  use  every  other 
form  of  activity — as  a  chessboard  on  which 
they  can  try  to  checkmate  or  qutmaneuver 
the  opp)osltlon  as  they  themselves  move  for- 
ward. And,  like  good  chess  players,  they  are 
preparing  each  move  with  patience  and  fore- 
sight, wlUlng  to  lose  now  for  later  gain. 

The  "narrow  water"  thesis  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  Soviet  moves  so  far.  It  goes  like 
this:  the  seas  are  vast,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy,  geography  and  navigational  con- 
venience, seagoing  trade  has  settled  down 
over  the  oenturies  along  certain  routes.  The 
Nazis  knew  this  well  and  plied  along  under 
these  routes  with  their  U-boats.  At  six  key 
geographic  spots  around  the  world  these 
routes  come  together.  To  avoid  long  time- 
consuming  and  fuel-consuming  passages 
around  huge  land  masses  like  Africa  or  South 
America,  commerce  Is  funneled  through 
channels  of  water  so  narrow  that  sometimes 
not  even  two  ships  can  i>ass.  These  six  points 
of  narrow  water  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Skagerrak  leading  out 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Dardanelles  leading  out 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  last  two  points  are  not  In  the  same 
category  with  the  others  as  highways  of 
world  commerce.  Both  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  are  virtually  Soviet  lakes  and  the 
possibility  here  is  that  it  Is  R\is6lan  fieets 
that  could  be  bottled  up  to  prevent  them 
from  emerging  Into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  In  each  of  the  other  four  po- 
tential bottlenecks,  the  Russians  are  carry- 
ing out  a  series  of  moves  which  are  so  con- 
sistent In  style  and  content  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  are  mere 
coincidence. 

Take  the  Suez.  Egypt's  Nafser  now  controls 
the  canal.  Nasser  has  accepted  not  only  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  aid  from  the  Russians 
to  help  him  build  his  big  Aswan  dam  and 
handle  his  Soviet  MlGs  and  other  military 
purchases,  but  he  has  also  accepted  a  Soviet 
g:lft  of  several  Russian  submarines.  To  help 
him  nin  them,  the  Russians,  of  course,  send 
In  Soviet  sub  experts  and  spare  parts.  This 
gives  the  Russians — for  the  time  being,  at 
least — effective  control  over  the  subs.  They 
thus  have  a  cadre  on  hand  for  an  underwater 
buUd-up  of  their  own  which  could  be  used 
In  the  future  to  seal  off  the  canal  or  make  its 
use  impractical  for  anyone  but  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  friends. 

Just  in  case  this  Is  not  enough  to  effec- 
tively cut  off  traffic  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  then  on  to  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Russians  are  wedging  In  at  the  nar- 
rows on  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  to 
the  south  of  the  Suez,  where  they  spent  three 
years  building  a  new  port  at  Hodeida  on  the 
coast  of  Yemen.  From  the  way  things  have 
been  developing  in  Yemen,  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  neat  package  deal.  Yemen  got  a 
fine  port  right  on  the  narrow  waterway,  tons 
of  new  military  equipment  which  was  land- 
ed there  even  before  the  port  was  completed 
— and  a  revolution  last  September  that  over- 
threw the  monarchy  and  seriously  threat- 
ened the  status  quo  in  the  neighboring  oil- 
rich  land  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Russians  have  also  been  busy  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Brit- 
ain's Rock  of  Gibraltar  has  guarded  the 
western  gate  to  that  huge  Inland  sea  for 
centuries.  Here,  so  long  as  Gibraltar  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  bottleneck,  the  Soviets 
cannot  at  present  plug  up  or  cork  the  pas- 
sage. But  by  establishing  a  commanding 
military  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  corridor,  they  could  at  least  imperil 
its  free  use  in  the  futvu-e.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  As  the  U.S.  moves  its 
own  bases  out  of  Morocco  under  Moroccan 


pressure,  the  Soviets  have  already  delivered 
MlGs,  light  arms,  mUltary  vehicles,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  ammunition — and  are 
negotiating  to  build  a  new  shipyard  for 
Tanglers  along  with  a  sub  base  at  Alhucemas 
Bay  Just  100  miles  southeast  of  Gibraltar  and 
150  rmles  from  the  big  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Rota,  Spain.  The  Algerian  revolution  Is  al- 
ready clearing  the  French  from  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  Soviet  naval  Intrusion  into  the 
Mediterranean  would  dangerously  expose 
the  southern  fiank  of  NATO  strength  In  Eu- 
rope, the  whole  scheme  is  so  logical  that  the 
Russians  are  either  doing  all  this  according 
to  a  deliberate  plan  or  they  have  accidentally 
stumbled  across  a  most  astute  strategic  gam- 
bit. We  should  know  by  now,  however,  that 
the  Soviets  seldom  do  anything  by  accident. 
Some  military  observers  have  been  heard  to 
scoff  at  this  thesis  on  the  grounds  that  naval 
power  moves  of  this  kind  are  so  conventional 
and  old-fashioned  In  this  nuclear  age  that 
the  Russians  could  not  possibly  be  consider- 
ing them.  "Let  them  try  to  seal  off  the  Med," 
the  EWiswer  goes,  "and  we'll  either  blast  them 
out  of  the  water  or  turn  our  missiles  loose 
on  Moscow."  The  answer — and  the  recent 
Cuban  adventure  bears  it  out — Is  that  the 
Russians  are  sticking  to  their  standard  doc- 
trine of  making  zigzag  moves  to  advance 
wherever  possible,  withdraw  when  they  are 
challenged  and  always  avoid  a  major  military 
collision.  The  grab  for  the  narrow- waters  fits 
in  with  this  doctrine  because  it  does  not 
Involve  a  single  overt  move  of  war,  but  con- 
sists simply  of  keeping  on  the  move  and 
exploiting  all  political  and  strategic  opportu- 
nities that  come  along. 

Cuba,  of  course,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  pattern  being  applied.  Here,  whether 
they  have  missiles  and  bombers  on  hand  or 
not,  the  Russians  are  using  the  same  combi- 
nation of  economic  i>enetration,  new  ship- 
yards, fishing  fleets  and  naval  presence  ( there 
was  a  build-up  of  Soviet  subs  In  the  Carib- 
bean dtirtng  the  blockade)  to  get  themselves 
positioned  strategically  near  another  valu- 
able piece  of  narrow  water,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. A  naval  base  In  Cuba  could  also  help 
guard  their  routes  to  other  Latin  American 
countries  as  well  and  bring  to  an .  end  the 
historic  U.S.  domination  of  the  C&rtbbean. 
The  Important  point  of  this  thesis  is  not  that 
the  Russians  will  necessarily  try  to  wage  a 
hot  war  over  any  of  these  pressure  points, 
but  that  by  planting  themselves,  on  these 
narrow  corridors  they  gain  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage they  never  had  before. 

One  of  the  most  Important  campaigns  of 
aU  In  this  shadowy  pattern  is  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  long,  nar- 
row passage  between  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian oceans  and  one  of  the  great  waterways 
of  the  world.  Conmiunlst  armies  and  guer- 
rillas are  hard  at  work  trying  to  capture 
Southeast  Asia  In  order  to  grab  off  the  rich 
rice  bowl  and  encircle  India  from  the  east. 
There  is  also  another  target — Singapore,  one 
of  the  best-positioned  naval  bases  in  the 
world.  There  is  already  a  power  vacuum  In 
this  area  between  Singapore  and  Suez  be- 
cause of  the  virtual  disappearance  since 
World  War  II  of  British  seapower  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  This  absence  of  naval  force  helps 
explain  the  fiow  of  Communist  power  Into 
Southeast  Asia,  and  whichever  nations  fills 
this  vacuum  could  easUy  dominate  the  entire 
area.  The  Russians  are  already  at  work  In 
Indonesia,  that  vast  archipelago  which 
stretches  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  past  Sing- 
apore to  the  waters  of  gorthern  Australia. 
Indonesia's  boss,  Sukarno,  is  a  power-hungry 
man  who  likes  to  play  with  ships,  so  the 
Kremlin  has  given  him  fovir  Soviet  destroy- 
ers, eight  large  and  modem  patrol  ships,  a 
cruiser  and  two  of  its  long-range  "W-class 
submarines.  Whether  Siikamo  ever  iises  this 
navy  In  battle  or  not,  aU  of  his  threatened 
neighbors  know  the  shipa  are  there,  and 
they    also    know    who    controls    them.    The 
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Rusfiiaits  have  thus  set  up  a  strong  naval 
position  In  the  area  by  proxy — with  Indo- 
nesian crews  and  flags  on  the  ships.  In  a  cold 
war  like  this,  the  psychological  advantage  of 
a  bold  move  such  as  this  Is  enough  to  em- 
bolden our  enemies  and  discourage  our 
friends.  The  sea  is,  as  always,  an  Integral 
part  of  our  defenses  against  the  spread  of 
Communism  and  It  Is  still  a  Ultely  battlefield, 
whether  cold  or  hot. 

At  a  NATO  meeting  In  Paris  last  month, 
Vice  Admiral  Richard  M.  Smeeton.  of  the 
Royal  British  Navy,  who  Is  NATO  deputy 
supreme  allied  commander,  Atlantic,  warned 
the  delegates  what  the  Russians  were  up  to. 
The  Soviet  navy  was  "more  modern  than 
NATO's."  he  said,  and  It  would  not  be  easy 
against  this  new  threat  to  maintain  free 
access  to  the  vital  water  routes  on  which 
the  free  world  depended.  He  emphasized  four 
routes,  all  narrow — the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  "If  we  do  not  control 
the  oceans,"  he  said,  summing  up,  "the  Com- 
munists will." 

Latest  figures  on  the  Russian  Navy 

Cruisers - 22 

Patrol    vessels 245 

Frigates   and   escort   vessels 275 

Fleet  auxiliary  ships  (like  tankers  and 

transports)     200 

Destroyers    165 

Torpedo  boats 1,000 

Submarines    465 

Minesweepers 1,000 

Landing   craft 120 


WORLD  HABEAS  CORPUS  AS  A 
SOLUTION  FOR  THE  TSHOMBE 
AFFAIR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
7  weeks  now  Moise  Tshombe,  former 
prime  minister  of  the  Congo,  has  lan- 
guished in  an  Algerian  jail  while  the 
Congo  and  Algerian  Governments  have 
debated  his  fate.  Considerable  public 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  in  this  coun- 
try. Indignent  editorials  have  been  writ- 
ten. Several  distinguished  lawyers  and 
professors  of  international  law  have  pro- 
tested Mr.  Tshombe 's  kidnapping,  his  de- 
tention and  the  curious  trial  held  in  Al- 
giers which  approved  his  extradition  to 
the  Congo  where  he  faces  certain  death. 
There  have  been  protests  galore,  but  ap- 
parently no  one  has  been  able  to  suggest 
a  solution  to  this  outrageous  situation 
short  of  severe  political  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  this  Government. 

I  say  "apparently"  for  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  full  text  of  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment which  was  filed  with  the  United 
Nations  on  July  27.  It  is  a  petition  of 
world  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  Moise 
Tshombe  which  asks  the  U.N.,  that  body 
which  professes  to  live  by  law,  to  apply 
the  rule  of  law  and  due  process  to  the 
case  of  Moise  Tshombe. 

The  petition  was  filed  by  Luis  Kutner 
of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  International  Due  Process  of  Law, 
chairman  of  the  World  Habeas  Corpus 
Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center,  and  U.S.  counsel  for  Mrs. 
Ruth  Tshombe,  wife  of  the  former  Con- 
golese prime  minister. 

Mr.  Kutner's  petition  asks  the  United 
Nations  to  create  an  ad  hoc  committee- 
tribimal  to  accept  his  writ  of  world 
habeas  corpus  and  to  Inquire  into 
Tshombe's  detention,  his  so-called  trial 
and  conviction  In  the  Congo,  his  depriva- 
tion of  political  asylum  in  Spain,  and  his 
kidnaping. 


The  petition  also  asks  the  U.N.  to  issue 
a  writ  of  world  habeas  corpus  requiring 
Algeria  to  show  cause  why  the  General 
Assembly  should  not  order  Algeria  to  set 
Moise  Tshombe  free  and  allow  him  to 
return  to  his  legal  asylum  in  Spain. 
The  entire  petition  is  a  lengthy  docu- 
ment, and  I  suggest  that  those  who  wish 
a  complete  copy  may  contact  Mr.  Kutner 
at  105  West  Adams,  Chicago.  111.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  most  interesting  section  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  part  VI,  the  argument.  Those 
who  read  this  section  will  see  that  the 
right  of  world  habeas  corpus  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  what  may  be  granted 
or  implied  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
argument  sets  forth  some  excellent 
principles  of  international  law.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  part 
VI,  along  with  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion of  this  brief  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNrTED  Nations,  Ex  Rel.,  Madam  Ruth 
Tshombe,  in  Behalf  or  Moise  Tshombe. 
Petitioner,  v.  Algeria,  the  Congo,  Joseph 
D.  Mobutu,  President  of  the  Congo. 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Respond- 
ents 
To:  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

petition  op  MADAME  RUTH  TSHOMBE,  FOR  AND 
ON  BEHALF  OF  MOISE  TSHOMBE  FOR  A  UNITED 
NATIONS  WRIT  OF  WORLD  HABEAS  CORPUS 

The  Petition  herein,  the  wife  of  Moise 
Tshombe,  invoking  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  un- 
der and  by  virtue  of  its  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  flies 
this  Petition  for  a  United  Nations  Writ  of 
World  Habeas  Corpus  on  behalf  of  Moise 
Tshombe.  praying  for  the  discharge  of  Moise 
Tshombe  from  his  arbitrary  and  unlawful 
detention  by  the  Respondent  Algeria,  which 
has  subjected  the  said  Moise  Tshombe  to 
extradition  to  the  Congo  for  alleged  common 
crimes;  that  the  Respondent  Spain  assert  Its 
sovereign  right  of  enforcing  its  granted  po- 
litical asylum  to  Moise  Tshombe;  that  the 
Respondent  United  Kingdom  assert  Its  sov- 
ereign right  to  protect  Moise  Tshombe  in  the 
piracy  of  the  overseas  plane,  charter-licensed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  said 
plane  guaranteeing  passage  to  Moise 
Tshombe  without  unlawful  Interference  by 
any  other  sovereign  state,  and  in  support 
thereof  avers: 

•  •  •  •  • 

VI.    ARGUMENT 

It  Is  the  established  law  of  extradiction 
in  international  law  that  a  trial  in  absentia 
Is  not  likely  to  be  a  fair  trial.  It  Is  further 
recognized  that  a  person  convicted  in  absen- 
tia is  not  treated  as  a  person  convicted,  but 
merely  as  a  person  charged.  \United  States, 
Ex.  rel.,  Argento  v.  Jacobs,  176  F.  Supp.  877 
(1959);  Ex  Parte  Lamantia,  206  F.  330;  Ex 
Parte  Fudera,  162  F.  591;  Hackworth,  Inter- 
national Law,  132  (1942).] 

This  distinction  Is  based  upon  the  belief, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  concept  of  human 
rights,  that  convictions  in  absentia,  unlike 
other  convictions,  are  so  unreliable;  that  it 
is  of  no  substance  in  ascertaining  the  proper 
guilt  of  the  accused.  Such  a  belief  receives 
support  from  the  reported  cases  concerning 
extradition  of  persons  convicted  in  absentia 
[Argento  v.  Jacobs,  supra:  Ex  Parte  Fudera, 
supra]  and  from  the  feeling  that  one  could 
hardly  lack  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his 
g^lt  when  he  had  not  been  given  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine the  prosecution  witnesses. 


The  Tshombe  case  posed  by  the  Petition 
for  the  Writ  of  World  Habeas  Corpus  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  extradiction  In  Al- 
geria was  not  authentic  but  was  merely  a 
formal  Judicial  method  of  ratifying  an  ab- 
duction by  the  Congo. 

Right  to  fair  trial  in  criminal  proceedings  is 
a  human  right 

The  right  to  a  fair  trial  has  been  affirmed 
as  a  basic  human  right  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  It 
has  been  Included  as  a  key  undertaking  in 
the  United  Nations  Draft  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  and  in  both  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
Inter-American  Draft  Convention  on  Human 
Rights.  The  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial  is  also 
encompassed  in  the  texts  of  the  Niiremberg 
and  Tokyo  Tribunals  and  the  NATO  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement,  1951.  Draft  Conven- 
tions on  State  responsibility  as  prepared  by 
the  International  Law  Commission  define  a 
"fair  trial"  in  customary  international  law 
In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  aliens.  The 
requirements  of  a  fair  trial  relate  to  the 
character  of  the  court  or  tribunal,  the  pub- 
lic nature  of  the  hearing,  the  rights  of  the 
accused  in  the  conduct  of  his  defense  as  well 
as  other  rules. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  European 
texts  require  that  the  court  be  independent 
and  Impartial.  (Art.  14(1).  United  Nations 
Draft  Covenant;  Art.  6(1),  European  Con- 
vention.] By  "Independent"  is  meant  "Inde- 
pendence" from  other  organs  of  government 
in  the  sense  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
Court  must  not  be  subject  to  the  control 
or  Influence  of  the  executive  or  legislative. 
It  must  also  be  Independent  of  private  pres- 
sure groups.  That  a  court  must  be  impartial 
is  a  universally  accepted  doctrine.  A  trial 
must  be  conducted  by  a  court  established  by 
law.  Thus,  Illegally  constituted  ad  hoc  or 
special  tribunals  are  prohibited.  According 
to  the  Draft  Covenant,  the  Court  must  be 
"competent"  to  have  Jurisdiction.  The  pro- 
ceedings must  have  an  element  of  "serious- 
ness," I.e.,  the  conduct  of  the  trial  must  be 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  court  of  law.  [Chat- 
tin  Case,  U.S.-Mexlcan  General  Claims  Com- 
mission, 1926-34,  Opinions  of  Commissioners, 
1927,  p.  422,  4  U.N.IJl.A.A.  282. J 

Tlie  right  to  a  public  hearing  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  United  Nations  Draft  Covenant  and 
the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
The  press,  however,  may  be  excluded  where 
such  special  circumstances  occur  as  morals, 
public  order  or  national  security  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  or  when  the  Interests  of  the 
private  lives  of  the  parties  so  require  or  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  Justice  but  Judgment  should  be  pro- 
nounced publicly  except  as  affecting  Juve- 
niles, matrimonial  disputes,  or  the  guardian- 
ship of  children.  Where  the  Interests  of 
Justice  are  Involved  publicity  Is  to  be  re- 
stricted only  to  the  extent  strictly  necessary 
and'  tn  special  circumstances.  The  press  may 
on  occasion  be  allowed  to  remain  where  the 
general  public  Is  excluded. 

Among  the  rights  of  the  accused  In  the 
conduct  of  his  defense  recognized  by  the 
Draft  Covenant  and  the  European  and  Inter- 
American  Declaration,  is  the  right  to  be  In- 
formed promptly  and  in  detail  in  a  language 
which  he  understands  of  the  "nature"  and 
"cause"  of  the  charge  or  accusation  against 
him.  He  must  be  Informed  of  the  offense  he 
has  allegedly  committed  and  the  facts  upon 
which  the  allegation  is  based.  [Ofner  Case,  3 
Y.B.  322,  Yearbook  of  the  European  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights;  Nlelson  Case.  44  Y.B. 
490.]  The  accused.  Is  also  entitled  to  the 
right  to  have  adequate  time  and  facilities  to 
prepare  a  defense.  This  Includes  access  to 
statements  made  by  witnesses  and  police 
memoranda  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  po.lce  and  personal  communication  be- 
tween the  accused  and  his  counsel  where 
the  accused  Is  in  c\istody.  These  declarations 
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guarantee  the  right  of  an  accused  to  defend 
himself  or  to  do  so  through  legal  assistance 
of  his  own  choosing.  The  United  N&tlona 
Draft  uses  the  term  "legal  assistance"  rather 
than  "counsel"  to  make  It  clear  that  the  ac- 
cused has  a  right  to  representation  not  only 
by  a  lawyer  but  by  anyone  to  whom  he  cares 
to  entrust  his  case.  The  right  to  free  legal  aid 
is  guaranteed.  The  accused  has  the  right  by 
all  three  Declarations  to  confront  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  He  also  has  the  right  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  and  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  defense.  The  accused 
has  the  right  to  have  an  Interpreter  If  he 
cannot  understand  or  speak  the  language 
used  In  coiirt.  The  services  are  to  be  free.  The 
united  Nations  and  Inter-American  Texts, 
though  not  the  E^iropean  text,  provide  that 
the  accused  cannot  be  required  to  testify 
against  himself  or  to  make  a  confession  of 
guUt. 

Other  requirements  guaranteed  by  these 
International  Declarations  include  the  "pre- 
sumption of  Innocence"  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  prosecution  with  guilt  to  be 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Article  14(2)  (d)  of  the  United  Nations 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  expressly  guar- 
antees an  accused  the  right  to  be  tried  in 
his  presence  which  makes  explicit  what  Is  Im- 
plied from  rights  of  the  accused  to  conduct 
his  defense. 

The  United  Nations  text  also  recognizes  the 
right  of  an  accused  person  to  app>eal  against 
his  conviction  to  a  higher  court.  The  right 
Is  to  be  a  review  by  a  higher  tribunal  accord- 
ing to  law.  Appeal  against  a  conviction  is  al- 
lowed even  by  a  person  who  pleads  guUty. 
The  Inter-American  and  European  Declara- 
tions do  not  so  provide. 

The  'right  to  a  fair  trial'  also  involves  a  re- 
sidual meaning.  It  is  possible  for  all  the  rules 
which  can  be  formulated  to  be  observed  and 
yet  for  the  trial  to  be  such  that  a  fair  hear- 
ing is  not  given.  An  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  conduct  of  the  court  must  be  serious.  The 
rights  which  are  not  mentioned  may  also  be 
included  as  recognized  by  the  European 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  in  the  Nielaon 
case.  [Ibid.,  4  YJB.  E.CJIJi.  490.] 

Thus,  the  three  human  rights  treaty  texts 
define  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  In  criminal 
proceedings  In  full  and  basically  satisfactory 
terms  without  any  omissions.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  Jury  trial  but  there  was  no 
pressvire  for  its  Irclusion.  The  United  Na- 
tions Text  is  the  most  complete.  The  remain- 
ing two,  however,  guarantee  all  the  essential 
features  of  a  fair  trial,  though  the  Inter- 
American  Text  does  not  require  that  the  trial 
be  made  public.  The  three  texts  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  define  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  in 
terms  of  sufficient  legal  precislor  to  make  a 
successful  legal  guarantee  possible  and  to  give 
states  which  accept  it  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  they  are  undertaking.  There  have 
been  shown  to  be  few  points  upon  which 
seriously  differing  views  have  emerged  as  to 
what  should  be  guaranteed.  There  is  a  com- 
mon core  of  meaning  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
scope  of  the  right  of  fair  trial  which  can 
command  International  consent.  |D.  Harris, 
'International  and  Comparative  Law  Quar- 
terly," Vol.  16,  p.  352-378.) 

The  obligation  of  Algeria 
The  question  of  extradition  is  affected  by 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  extradition  treaty 
between  Algeria  and  the  Congo.  Therefore, 
the  Algerian  Government  Is  not  obliged  to 
extradite  Moise  Tshombe.  If  Algeria  does 
expel  Tshombe  to  the  Congo,  it  will  be  act- 
ing solely  because  of  political  considerations, 
probably  prompted  by  antlcoloniallsm  and 
other  esoteric  reasons. 

Though  political  considerations  are  always 
Involved  In  international  law  making,  states 
always  seek  a  legitimate  rationale  for  their 
actions.  Algeria,  in  expelling  Tshombe  to  the 
Congo  would  be  acting  wholly  arbitrarily 
without  regard  for  accepted  International 
principles  of  Justice. 


In  this  case.  Tshombe  was  kidnapped  by 
Congo  mercenaries  from  a  plane  under  Brit- 
ish Jurisdiction  bound  for  Spain  in  an  act 
of  air  piracy  and  Illegally  brought  to  Algeria. 
The  kidnappers  did  not  take  him  directly 
to  the  Congo.  Therefore,  this  case  Is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Eichmann  Case  and 
Eer  v.  Illinois  [119  U.S.  436]  where  the  ac- 
cused was  kidnapped  and  unlawfully  brought 
before  the  state  seeking  to  punish  him. 

Algeria  has  no  Jurisdiction  whatever  to  try 
Tshombe  for  any  offense.  For  it  to  expel  him 
to  Congo  would  mean  for  Algeria  to  be  Join- 
ing in  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  the  kidnap- 
ping. Such  an  act  would  shock  the  human 
conscience.  Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing, even  in  the  United  States  that  Ker  v.  Illi- 
nois may  no  longer  be  the  law — that  a  state 
should  not  be  permitted  to  try  an  accused 
unlawfully  brought  before  Its  tribunal.  But 
even  with  Eer,  as  an  accepted  International 
law  principle,  a  state  cannot.  In  international 
law,  be  permitted  to  participate  in  an  act  of 
kidnapping  on  behalf  of  another  state.  For 
Algeria  to  so  act  it  would  be  committing  an 
act  which  would  be  a  crime  under  the  laws 
of  Britain  in  that  the  plane  was  of  British 
nationality  or  perhaps  xinder  the  laws  of 
Spain.  The  proper  procedure  for  the  Congo  to 
get  at  Tshombe  was  to  seek  his  extradition 
from  Spain,  assuming  that  they  have  an 
extradition  treaty  with  that  country. 

Conceivably,  the  Congo  may  claim  that  In 
kidnapping  Tshombe  It  was  acting  In  self- 
defense  In  that  he  may  have  been  participat- 
ing in  plots  of  treason  against  the  Congolese 
Government.  Therefore,  the  Congo  could  as- 
sert a  defense,  vis-a-vis  England  and  Spain, 
regarding  the  kidnapping.  But  this  could  be 
asserted  were  Tshombe  brought  to  the  Con- 
go. He  was  brought,  however,  to  Algeria  and 
this  state  cannot  assert  the  right  of  the 
Congo.  Tshombe  was  not  plotting  against 
Algeria. 

The  Algerian  Government  may  choose  to 
expel  him.  but  they  may  not  expel  him  to 
a  country  where  he  was  and  will  be  deprived 
of  his  rights.  In  fact,  they  have  no  basis  for 
detaining  him.  Tshombe  cannot  be  said  to 
have  entered  Algeria  lUegally  because  be  did 
not  enter  by  his  own  free  will,  nor  has  he 
violated  any  law  of  that  country.  The  laws 
he  allegedly  violated  are  those  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  Judgment  was  not  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  fair  trial.  All  states  recog^nlze  cer- 
tain elementary  principles  of  Justice  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  true  In  the  case  of 
Tshombe.  For  Algeria  to  expel  Tshombe.  It 
would  be  acting  In  the  manner  of  an  outlaw 
state. 

The  essence  of  due  process  Is  that  a  state 
in  depriving  an  individual  of  his  liberty  must 
follow  certain  stated  procedures.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  very  foxindatlon  of  the  nile  of  law. 
Where  a  state  or  its  agents  take  an  Individual 
from  his  home,  or  off  the  street,  and  Jail 
him  or  ship  him  to  Internment  camp,  or  ex- 
ecute him,  it  is  not  acting  according  to  legal 
principles,  but  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  criminal  underworld. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  were 
framed  expressly  to  counter  these  actions. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  now  tolerate 
such  an  act  on  an  International  scale.  If  Al- 
geria sends  Tshombe  to  the  Congo  it  will  be 
committing,  or  at  least  participating  in  the 
commission  of  an  act  of  international  law- 
lessness. The  very  validity  of  international 
law  would  be  challenged  and  defied. 

Algeria,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, must  have  an  element  of  legitimacy 
for  its  actions.  For  that  State  to  send 
Tshombe  to  the  Congo  simply  because  It 
does  not  approve  of  Tshombe's  politics  and 
is  willing  to  aid  and  abet  in  a  kidnapping  and 
and  in  giving  effect  to  a  decision  by  a  Con- 
golese tribunal  which  completely  ignored  all 
elements  of  a  fair  trial  would  mean  for  it 
to  expectorate  in  the  face  of  the  principles 
of  legality. 

Even  If  Algeria  were  to  extradite  him  or 


send  him  to  the  Congo,  a  question  may  arise 
if  the  offense  for  which  Tshombe  was  com- 
mitted would  have  been  punishable  as  capi- 
tal crime  in  Algeria.  The  Congo  wishes.  <m 
announced,  to  execute  Tshombe. 

The  Eichman  or  the  war  criminal  cases 
are  distinguishable  in  that  these  persons 
clearly  committed  crimes  against  humanity, 
while  Tshombe  merely  rebelled,  pfirtlcipatlng 
in  what  Is  generally  recognized  as  a  political 
act.  Moreover,  the  war  criminals  were  all 
accorded  a  fair  trial  In  the  country  to  which 
they  would  be  expelled,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  for  Tshombe.  His  acts  were  not  contrary 
to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

As  a  political  refugee,  Tshombe  may  well  be 
entitled  to  a  right  of  asylum  under  interna- 
tional law.  He  covild  assert  this  right  in 
Algeria. 

The  obligation  of  Spain 

Tshombe  was  granted  a  right  of  political 
asylum  by  Spain.  International  law  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  state  to  grant  asylum 
to  a  fugitive  from  another  state.  The  fugi- 
tive Is  said  to  "seek  asylum"  when  he  makes 
use  of  the  territory  of  another  state  or  seeks 
to  enter  Its  territory.  When  that  state  per- 
mits him  to  make  use  of  Its  terrlory,  such 
as  in  permitting  him  to  reside  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  said  state  is  granting  him 
asylum.  The  granting  or  withholding  of  asy- 
lum is  a  sovereign  act. 

Where  a  state  has  actual  or  constructive 
notice  of  the  presence  of  the  fugitive  within 
Its  boundaries,  and  does  not  act  to  expel 
him,  it  may  be  said  to  have  granted  asylum. 
A  state  may  also  be  said  to  have  granted 
asylum  by  Issuing  a  passport  or  a  visa  when 
the  state  Is  in  transit,  at  least  from  a  state 
other  than  that  from  which  the  fugitive  is 
fleeing.  Spain,  for  example,  granted  sanctu- 
ary and  asylum  to  Spanish  speaking  Jews 
residing  in  North  Africa  during  World  War 
II  even  though  these  Jews  had  never  lived 
in  Spain,  though  their  ancestors  may  have 
done  so.  The  Nazis  respected  the  rights  of 
these  Jews.  On  a  similar  basis,  Spain  could 
extend  protection  to  Tshombe  who  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  and  granted  asylum  by  the 
Spanish  Government. 

A  state  may  limit  Its  sovereign  right  to 
grant  asylum  by  entering  into  extradition 
treaties.  But  a  state  wlU  grant  extradition 
only  In  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures and  for  specified  crimes.  The  demand- 
ing state  must  present  evidence  to  estabUsh 
a  prima  facie  case  that  the  accused  has  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  would  stand 
trial  or,  if  he  was  convicted,  that  the  convic- 
tion accorded  with  due  process  of  law. 

Where  a  state  has  granted  asylum  the  fugi- 
tive is  entitled  to  full  protection  as  an  alien — 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  property.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  person.  He 
may  not  be  detained  except  In  accordance 
with  legal  procedures.  This  protection  ex- 
tends to  him  as  long  as  he  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  granting  asylum 
and  as  long  as  he  chooses  not  to  waive  its 
protection.  Even  when  the  fugitive  is  out- 
side the  state,  protection  through  diplomacy 
may  be  accorded  him  through  the  asylum 
state's  making  blm  a  national  or  asserting 
his  right  to  special  sanctuary. 

Thus,  Tshombe  was  entitled  to  protection 
as  long  as  he  was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Spain.  Spain  could  make  representations  on 
his  behalf  in  that  Tshombe  did  not  waive 
the  right  to  Spanish  protection.  Tshombe 
cannot  be  said  to  waive  Spanish  Jurisdiction 
as  he  did  not  leave  voluntarUy.  Though  he 
left  Majorca,  he  was  In  transit  to  Madrid. 
He  was  not  leaving  Spain  even  though  the 
actual  kidnapping  occurred  In  the  air  over 
the  high  seas. 

Though  the  actual  plane  kidnapping  oc- 
cxirred  outside  of  Spanish  territory,  Spain 
could  claim  that  the  conspiracy,  or  Initial 
plan,  actually  occurred  in  Majorca  or  Iviza 
where  the  kidnappers  boarded  the  plane. 
There     are     three     views     on     Jurisdictions 
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[Briefly.  Laic  of  Nations,  6tti  ed.,  299-304): 

(a)  No  state  may  punish  an  action  com- 
mitted outside  Its  territory  and  therefore 
In  a  place  where  Its  law  is  not  in  force.  This 
theory  could  apply  to  Spain  because  the 
conspiracy  occurred  In  Majorca.  [Ford  v. 
U.S.,  273  U.S.  593,  Involving  enforcement  of 
prohibition.) 

(b)  The  action  Is  directed  against  the 
security  of  the  state.  The  kidnapping  may 
be  said  to  threaten  Spanish  security. 

(c)  Universal  theory — crime  wherever 
committed  Is  a  social  evil.  Usually  limited 
to  acts  of  foreigners  committed  abroad 
where  prejudicial  to  state  or  nation.  Under 
this  theory  Algeria  could  also  try  Tshombe. 

Obligation  of  United  Kingdom 
Under  the  principle  of  the  Lotus  Case 
[Permanent  Court  Series  A.  Judgment  No. 
10 1,  both  Britain  and  Spain  may  assert  Ju- 
risdiction. Britain  could  assert  Jurisdiction 
since  the  plane  was  British.  A  passenger  on  a 
British  plane  la  entitled  to  protection  under 
British  law.  If  Tshombe  had  been  m  Britain, 
he  could  not  have  been  deported  summar- 
ily. The  Congo  could  not  have  gotten  at 
him  without  an  extradition  treaty.  With 
such  a  treaty,  the  Congo  would  have  had  to 
file  a  claim,  the  Home  Secretary  would  seek 
a  determination  and  order  him  detained.  His 
detention  could  have  been  subject  to  chal- 
lenge by  Habeas  Corpus.  Therefore,  the  kid- 
napping denied  him  due  process  of  law.  The 
rights  of  aliens  extend  to  passengers  on 
British  aircraft.  Britain  could  act  for  him 
in  that  as  a  passenger  on  a  British  plane 
Tshombe  was  entitled  to  British  protection. 

The  joint   obligation  of  Spain  and    United 
Kingdom 

Every  state  has  exclusive  control  of  indi- 
vidual* in  Its  territory.  Thus,  a  state,  e.g., 
Spain,  haa  the  competence  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  aliens  at  will.  It  Is  free  to  admit 
any  one  It  chooses  to  admit,  even  at  the  risk 
of  Inviting  displeasure  from  another  state. 
No  state  Is  entitled  to  exercise  corporeal 
contxol  over  Individuals  In  the  territory  of 
another  state  even  If  these  are  its  nationals. 
Thus,  the  Congo  could  not  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Tshombe  while  he  was  In  Spain. 
When  the  Congo  seized  Tshombe  it  acted  in 
violation  of  International  law.  Several  cases 
have  recognized  that  seizure  of  Individuals 
on  foreign  territory  with  the  connivance  of 
official  authorities  Involves  the  state  respon- 
slblllty  of  the  seizing  state  which  Is  bound 
to  return  the  Individual  who  Is  seized.  [29 
A.J.I.L.  502  (1935)  and  30  A.J.I.L.  129  (1936) .[ 
Hence,  Spain  or  Britain  Jointly  and  severally 
could  demand  that  Tshombe  be  returned. 

A  state  may  exercise  its  right  to  grant 
asylum  without  treaty;  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  to  surrender  up  a  fugitive.  But  a 
state  may  do  so  at  its  discretion.  Thus, 
absent  a  treaty.  Algeria  was  not  obligated  to 
surrender  up  Tshombe.  Generally,  an  Indi- 
vidual Illegally  seized  and  brought  before  an 
American  Court  will,  despite  the  presence 
of  an  extradition  treaty,  nevertheless  be 
required  to  face  trial.  This  at  least  is  the 
general  law.  [Morgenstern,  Right  of  Asylum. 
26  B.Y.I.L.  327  (1948).)  [Morgenstern,  Juris- 
diction in  Seizures  Effected  in  Violation  of 
International  Law,  29  B.Y.I.L.  265  (1952)  and 
cases  cited  therein.)  However.  In  many  of  the 
English  cases,  the  Courts  did  not  specifically 
hold  that  the  seizure  In  fact  was  a  violation 
of  international  law.  Furthermore,  a  French 
Court  of  first  Instance  has  held  to  the  con- 
trary. The  arrest  was  held  to  be  null  and  of 
no  effect  whatever.  [Jolis,  Slrel  (1934),  Vol. 
11,  p.  103.)  Courts  In  the  United  States  have 
applied  this  principle  to  an  analogous  sit- 
uation In  holding  that  an  individual  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  the  place  of 
refuge  before  he  can  be  tried  for  an  offense 
other  than  the  one  for  which  he  was  ex- 
tradited, such  as  In  the  case  of  erroneous 
extradition.  [U.S.  v.  Rauscher,  119  U.S.  407; 
Fiscal  V.  Samper.  Annual  Digest.  1938-40, 
Case  No.  152.)  Though  traditional  law  asserts 


that  Individuals  have  no  rights  under  ex- 
tradition treaties  and  states  even  without  a 
treaty  may  surrender  a  fugitive,  but  only  If 
Justice  and  due  process  prevail.  However,  the 
principle  that  rights.  Including  the  right  of 
Jurisdiction,  shall  not  be  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  Illegality  would  seem  to  embody 
a  requirement  of  Justice  of  overriding  Im- 
portance. 

The  Courts  should  administer  the  law,  not 
to  the  merits  of  each  case,  but  to  higher 
considerations  of  legality.  It  is  the  course 
American  Courts  have  followed  in  adopting 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  search  and  seizure 
cases  [ Af app  v.  Ohio,  86  S.  Ct.  2684)  and  In 
cases  involving  the  right  of  counsel  [Mi- 
randa, 86  S.  Ct.  1602)  These  principles  are 
applicable  regarding  Tshombe.  His  guilt  or 
Innocence  should  be  irrelevant.  What  Is  at 
stake  are  overriding  problems  of  interna- 
tional legality.    [Morgenstern,  supra.] 

Spain  may  demand  of  Algeria  that 
Tshombe  be  returned  to  it.  In  Its  actions 
Algeria  Is  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  flagrant 
violation  of  International  law.  [O'Higglns, 
Unlawful  Seizure  and  Irregular  Extradition, 
36  B.Y.I.L.  279  (I960).)  The  United  Kingdom 
can  assert  the  same  right. 

The  right  of  asylum  and  the  protection  of 
fugitives  is   given  additional  dimen.^ion   by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and    the    United    Nations    Charter.    These 
rights  have  been  asserted  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  political  refugee  and  Tshombe 
may  be  placed  in  that  category.  Though  the 
right  of  asylum  was  generally  recognized  as 
a  foreign  right  of   the  state,  many  of  the 
classical  writers  of  International  law  regarded 
It  as  a  duty  of  the  state  or  natural  right  of 
the  Individual.  The  states  were  regarded  as 
pursuing  an   international   human  duty   in 
granting  asylum — the  'civitas  maxima.'  To- 
day,   this    view    Is    gaining    acceptance    as 
asylum  has  become  of  greater  concern  to  the 
international  community.  The  right  is  rec- 
ognized by  Article  2  of  the  Draft  Declaration 
on  Asylum  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Human   Rights   Commission   in    1960.    [U.N. 
Doc.  E,  CN.4  804.  p.  17.)   Though  the  tradi- 
tional view  is  that  the  granting  of  asylum  Is 
an   exercise   of    the   sovereign   right   of   the 
state,  the  trend  is  toward  the  recognition  of 
a  legal  right  to  asylum.  The  Universal  Decla- 
ration   recognizes    that    "everyone    has    the 
right  to  seek  and  enjoy  sovereignty  in  other 
countries."  An  earlier  version  asserted  that 
the  individual  had  the  right  "to  be  granted" 
asylum.  The  right  of  asylum  is  also  reflected 
In  the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  and  has  been  embodied 
In  the  Constitutions  or  aliens  legislation  of 
a  number  of  states  including  some  states  In 
Africa.    [Wels,   Territorial  Asylum,  6  Indian 
L.J.   173    (1966).)    Spain,   in   considering  the 
United  Nations  draft  in  1950  of  the  Declara- 
tion sought  to  make  It  clear  that  the  final 
wording    should    assert     that    states    were 
obliged    to   grant    asylum.    (E  CN.4  781,    pp. 
6-9;    P.   Wels,   Territorial  Asylum,   6   Indian 
L.J.  173,  180  ( 1966) .)  The  United  Nations  and 
International   law  bodies  have  asserted  the 
principle  of  non-refoulement,  the  protection 
of  refugees  against  expulsion  or  return  to  a 
country   where   they   fear   persecution.   The 
Assembly    expressed    this    principle    in    the 
Refugee  Convention  of  1950.  Related  to  this 
Is  the  principle  of  non-extradltlon  for  politi- 
cal   offenses.    As    the    Universal    Declaration 
and  the  Charter  gain  greater  binding  force 
the  individual  is  given  greater  rights.  The 
tendency  is  to  provide  more  safeguards  to 
the  individual.  Within  this  context,  Tshombe 
may  assert  his  rights. 

Generally,  a  state  may  not  arbitrarily 
expel  an  alien.  Spain  could  not  have  arbi- 
trarily expelled  Tshombe.  What  Spain  could 
not  do  was  achieved  by  the  kidnappers. 
[O'Connell,  International  Law,  769  (1963).] 

The  principle  of  " non-rcfo\ilcment" 
"The   protection    of   refugees    against   ex- 
pulsion   or    return    ( "refoulement")    to    a 
country   where   they    fear   persecution   con- 


stitutes one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
asylum.  This  protection  has  found  expression 
In  what  haa  come  to  be  known  as  the  i>rln- 
clple  of  non-refoulement,  and  has  been  em- 
bodied In  treaty  law.  The  International  In- 
struments relating  to  refugees  adopted  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars  already  contained 
provisions  protecting  refugees  against  meas- 
ures of  expulsion  or  return.  [Arrangement  re- 
lating to  the  Legal  Stattis  of  Russian  and 
Armenian  Refugees  of  30  June  1928  (para- 
graph 7)  (League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series, 
Vol.  89,  No.  2005);  Convention  relating  to 
the  International  Status  of  Refugees  of  28 
October  1933,  Article  3  {Ibid.,  Vol.  159,  No. 
3663),  Provisional  Arrangement  concerning 
the  Status  of  Refugees  from  Germany  of 
4  July  1936  (Article  4)  (Ibid.,  Vol.  171,  No. 
3952);  Convention  concerning  the  Status  of 
Refugees  form  Germany  of  10  February 
1938,  Article  5  (Ibid.,  Vol.  192,  No.  4461).] 
In  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  12  February  1946,  the  Assembly  laid  down 
the  general  principle  that  'no  refugees  or 
displaced  persons  who  have  .  .  .  expressed 
valid  objections  to  returning  to  their  coun- 
try of  origin  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  country  of  origin.  .  .  .'  The 
principle  of  non-refoulement  has  also  been 
embodied  in  the  Refugee  Convention  of 
1951.  The  provisions  of  the  1951  Convention 
which  are  of  particular  relevance  as  regards 
asylum  are  Articles  31,  32  and  33  which  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Article    31 — Refugees    unlavrfully    in    the 
country  of  refuge 

"1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  im- 
pose penalties,  on  account  of  their  illegal 
entry  or  presence,  on  refugees  who,  coming 
directly  from  a  territory  where  their  life  or 
freedom  was  threatened  in  the  sense  of 
Article  1,  enter  or  are  present  In  their  terri- 
tory without  authorization,  provided  they 
present  themselves  without  delay  to  the 
authorities  and  show  good  cause  for  their 
Illegal  entry  or  presence. 

"2.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  apply 
to  the  movements  of  such  refugees  restric- 
tions other  than  those  which  are  necessary 
and  such  restrictions  shall  only  be  applied 
until  their  status  In  the  country  Is  regular- 
ized or  they  obtain  admission  Into  another 
country.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow 
such  refugees  a  reasonable  period  and  all 
necessary  facilities  to  obtain  admission  into 
another  country." 

"  'Article  32— Expulsion 

"1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  not  expel 
a  refugee  lawfully  in  their  territory  save  on 
grounds  of  national  security  or  public  order. 

"2.  The  expulsion  of  such  a  refugee  shall 
be  only  In  pursuance  of  a  decision  reached 
In  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.  Ex- 
cept where  compelling  reasons  of  national 
security  otherwise  require,  the  refugee  shall 
be  allowed  to  submit  evidence  to  clear  him- 
self, and  to  appeal  to  and  be  represented  for 
the  purpose  before  competent  authority  or  a 
person  or  persons  specially  designated  by  the 
competent  authority. 

"3.  The  Contracting  States  shall  allow 
such  a  refugee  a  reasonable  period  within 
which  to  seek  legal  admission  into  another 
country.  The  Contracting  States  reserve  tlie 
right  to  apply  during  that  period  such  inter- 
nal measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary." 

"  'Article  33 — Prohibition  of  expulsion  or 
return  ("Refoulement") 

"  '1.  No  Contracting  State  shall  expel  or  re- 
turn ("refouler")  a  refugee  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories 
where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threat- 
ened on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  nation- 
ality, membership  of  a  particular  social  group 
or  political  opinion. 

"  '2.  The  benefit  of  the  present  provision 
may  not,  however,  be  claimed  by  a  refugee 
whom  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  re- 
garding as  a  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
country  in  which  he  Is,  or  who,  having  been 
convicted  by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  partlcu- 
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\Bj\y  serious  crime,  constitutes  a  danger  to 
the  community  of  that  country." 

"Article  31  gives  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  due  to  the  situation  In  which  a  person 
fleeing  from  persecution  may  find  himself,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  complete  the  necessary 
formalities  to  enable  him  to  enter  another 
country  legally  and  for  this  reason  should 
not  be  penalized  for  his  illegal  entry  or 
presence,  provided  he  presents  himself  with- 
out delay  to  the  competent  authorities.  [Cf. 
Article  V  of  the  Convention  on  Territorial 
Asylum  adopted  by  the  Tenth  Pan-American 
Conference,  (Caracas),  1954.  'The  fact  that 
a  person  has  entered  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  surreptitiously  or  irregularly 
does  not  affect  the  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion.') Article  32  concerns  measures  of  ex- 
pulsion against  refugees  lawfully  in  the 
territory  of  a  Contracting  State  to  any  other 
country,  and  stipulates  that  such  measures 
may  only  be  taken  under  strictly  defined  con- 
ditions. I.e.,  on  grounds  of  national  security 
or  public  order.  The  travaux  preparatoires  In- 
dicate that  these  words  should  be  Interpreted 
strictly  and  that  measures  of  expulsion  are 
only  permissible  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  so  serious  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  refugee"s  continued  residence  In  his  coun- 
try of  asylum.  [In  a  Judgment  of  28  June 
1956,  the  German  Federal  Administrative 
Court  considered  that  an  expulsion  order 
against  a  refugee  must  be.  In  relation  to  the 
object  to  be  achieved,  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  maintaining  or  re-establishing  na- 
tional security  and  the  public  order  (Ent- 
Kheidungen  des  BundesvervMltungsgerichts, 
Vol.  3,  Case  No.  95,  at  p.  358.)  Article  32  also 
provides  for  certain  procedural  safeguards. 
Moreover  both  Articles  31  and  32  Incorporate 
the  notion  of  provisional  asylum:  In  Article 
31  as  regards  refugees  whose  status  has  not 
been  regularized  after  their  Illegal  entry  and 
In  Article  32  as  regards  refugees  in  respect 
of  whom  measures  with  a  view  to  expulsion 
have  been  taken. 

"Article  33  which  prohibits  the  return  of 
a  refugee  to  a  country  where  he  fears  perse- 
cution Is  one  of  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  the  Convention  to  which  no  reservations 
may  be  made.  The  travaux  preparatoires  give 
no  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  prohibition  of  return  in  Article  33  is 
limited  to  refugees  in  the  territory  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  or  extends  also  to  refugees  who 
present  themselves  at  the  frontier." 

[p.  Wels,   Territorial  Asylum,  Ibid.) 

Yale  Law  Professor  Myres  S.  McDougal, 
renowned  International  law  scholar,  asserts 
that  World  Habeas  Corpus  Is  a  practicable 
measure  for  human  rights.  Professor  Mc- 
Dougal says : 

"In  many  contemporary  national  com- 
munities the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  some 
equivalent,  serves  both  as  a  substantive 
guarantor  of  that  most  basic  of  all  human 
rights — personsil  liberty — and  as  an  economic 
procedural  strategy  for  the  protection  of  this 
right.  [Documentation  of  the  widespread  use 
of  the  writ  or  equivalents  is  offered  in 
Kutner  and  Carl,  An  International  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus:  Protection  of  Personal  Lib- 
erty In  a  World  of  Diverse  Systems  of  Public 
Order,  22  U.  of  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  469  (1961).) 
In  a  letter  recently  published  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  developed  the  theme  that  the 
'Idea  of  worldvrtde  habeas  corpus,  Interna- 
tionally recognized  and  enforceable  In  an 
appropriate  International  court,  can  only  be 
applauded  by  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  attainment  of  last- 
ing world  peace."   [53  Am.  B.  A.  586  (1967).) 

"As  widespread  as  Is  this  understanding 
of  the  Inescapable  Interdependence  of  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  It  Is  not  generally  expected 
that  the  proposed  comprehensive  new  cove- 
nants on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  on 
Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights  (4 
U.N.  Monthly  Chronicle  38  (1967).]  will  ob- 


tain the  Immediate  acceptance  of  many  of 
the  major  states  of  the  world.  The  effective 
elites,  m  our  national  communities  are  still 
too  inuch  the  captives  of  syndromes  of  pa- 
rochialism and  expectations  of  violence. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  relatively  limit- 
ed prospects  for  the  Immediate  Implementa- 
tion on  a  global  scEile  of  many  of  the  more 
Important  substantive  human  rights  may 
not  be  entirely  paralleled  on  the  procedural 
level.  The  policies  Implicit  in  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  are,  for  example,  so  funda- 
mental to  a  decent  human  existence,  and  so 
universally  demanded  In  diverse  legal  sys- 
tems, that  a  concerted  effort  to  institutional- 
ize the  process  on  a  transnational  scale  could 
be  regarded  as  more  in  the  nature  of  con- 
solidation than  of  innovation.  Several  fac- 
tors would  appear  to  contribute  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  contemporary  endeavors  to  move 
in  this  direction. 

"First,  and  most  important,  is  the  fact, 
already  emphasized,  that  the  basic  policy 
which  habeas  corpus  is  intended  to  serve  is 
already  widely  accepted  about  the  world: 
the  right  to  personal  liberty  Is  commonly 
recognized,  not  merely  In  national  consti- 
tutive prescription  but  also  in  authoritative 
international  formulation,  as  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  of  all  human  rights.  Thus, 
the  much  Invoked  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  In  1948,  pro- 
vides: 

'Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
security  of  person'  (Article  3); 

'Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective 
remedy  by  the  competent  national  tribunals 
for  acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights 
granted  him  by  the  constitution  or  by  law' 
(Article  8);  and 

'No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest,  detention  or  exile'  (Article  9).  [See 
Schwelb,  Human  Rights  and  the  Internation- 
al Community  (1964)  at  81.) 

"Similarly,  the  proposed  new  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  draft- 
ed after  many  years  of  deliberation  by  the 
representatives  of  many  different  i>eoples, 
prescribes  that  'Everyone  has  the  right  to 
liberty  and  security  of  person.  No  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest  or  detention. 
No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  ex- 
cept on  such  ground  and  In  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  are  established  by  law" 
(Articles  9,  S.  1).  [The  remaining  sections 
of  Article  9  amplify  the  prescription  In  this 
tenor; 

"  '2.  Anyone  who  Is  arrested  shall  be  in- 
formed, at  the  time  of  arrest,  of  the  reasons 
for  his  arrest  and  shall  be  promptly  Informed 
of  any  charges  against  blm. 

"3.  Anyone  arrested  or  detained  on  a  crim- 
inal charge  shall  be  brought  promptly  before 
a  Judge  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
exercise  Judicial  power  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  trial  within  a  reasonable  time  or  to  release. 
It  shall  not  be  the  general  rule  that  persons 
awaiting  trial  shall  be  detained  In  custody, 
but  release  may  be  subject  to  guarantees  to 
appear  for  trial,  at  any  other  stage  of  the 
Judicial  proceedings,  and.  should  occasion 
arise,  for  execution  of  the  Judgment. 

"4.  Anyone  who  is  deprived  of  his  liberty 
by  arrest  or  detention  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  proceedings  before  a  Court,  in  order 
that  that  court  may  decide  without  delay 
on  the  lawfulness  of  his  detention  and  order 
his  release  if  the  detention  is  now  lawful. 

"5.  Anyone  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
unlawful  arrest  or  detention  shall  have  an 
enforceable  right  to  compensation." 

"Secondly,  the  agencies — courts  or  other 
institutions — to  which  competence  might  be 
accorded  with  respect  to  habeas  corpus,  or  its 
equivalents,  could  be  made  as  diverse  as  the 
realities  of  the  contemporary  world  process 
of  effective  power  may  require.  Provision 
could  be  made  for  international,  regional, 
and  national  agencies,  and  states  could  be 
encouraged  to  accept  responsibility  to  what- 


ever agencies  their  Internal  power  processes 
may  permit.  Any  degree  of  acceptance  of  In- 
clusive responsibility  would  be  an  advance 
over  the  present  conditions  of  absolute  Ir- 
responsibility. Happily,  the  United  States 
offers,  as  Justice  Brennan  has  documented, 
'almost  one  hundred  years  of  experience  with 
the  feasibility  of  a  suprastate  procedure'  In 
the  administration  of  habeas  corpus.  [Re- 
marks of  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  on  "Inter- 
national Due  Process  and  the  Law,"  Law  and 
Layman  Conference.  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, August  7,  1962.) 

"Thirdly,  the  standards  against  which  the 
lawfulness  of  detention  Is  measured  could  be 
left  as  various,  and  open-ended,  as  states 
might  demand.  The  long-term  aspiration 
would  of  course  be  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  standards  approximating 
those  of  the  bills  of  rights  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  mature  national  communities  or  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Himian  Rights. 
[Alternatives  among  possible  standards  are 
indicated  in  Kutner,  The  Case  For  An  Inter- 
national Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus:  A  Reply, 
37  U,  of  Det.  L.  J.  605  (I960).)  Again,  how- 
ever, any  degree  of  acceptance  of  Inclusive 
international  standards  would  be  an  advance 
over  continued  assertion  of  unilateral  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

"Fourthly,  the  procedures  by  which  hear- 
ing and  release  are  sought  could  easily  be 
acconamodated  in  their  detailed  modalities, 
to  all  the  relevant  diversities  in  contempo- 
rary world  culture.  Just  as  equivalencies 
have  been  developed  in  states  having  com- 
mon law  and  civil  law  traditions,  so  also 
equivalencies  could  be  developed  between 
the  older  and  newer  states.  The  important 
outcomes  sought  are  those  of  hearing  and. 
if  merited,  release;  Institutional  practices 
require  honor  only  as  they  may  serve  these 
ends. 

"Fifth,  and  finally,  the  sanctions  of  public 
opinion  would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  effi- 
cacious for  the  enforcement  of  any  commit- 
ments which  states  might  make  toward 
Internationalizing  habeas  corpus.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  In  a  number  of  Instances  In 
recent  years  that  even  the  most  ruthless, 
totalitarian  communities  do  not  relish  being 
spotlighted  at  the  focus  of  world  attention 
as  deprivers  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
human  rights. 

"It  was  appropriately  urged  by  the  late 
Judge  Hersch  Lauterpacht  that  until  'an  ef- 
fective right  of  petition — which  means  a 
right  of  petition  with  the  right  to  have  it 
investigated  vrtth  a  view  to  such  action  being 
taken  upon  it  as  is  necessary — Is  granted  to 
Individuals  concerned  or  to  bodies  acting  on 
their  behalf,  any  international  remedy  that 
may  be  provided  will  be  deficient  In  Ite  vital 
aspect."  )  Lauterpacht,  International  Law  and 
Human  Rights  (1950)  287.]  The  provision  In 
the  Optional  Protocol  to  the  proposed  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  [4  U.N. 
Monthly  Chronicle  69  (1967).]  for  a  limited 
right  of  individual  petition,  though  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  Is  but  a  timid,  halting 
measure,  hemmed  in  by  many  restrictions. 
For  the  larger  community  of  mankind  genu- 
inely aspiring  toward  Improved  implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  the  proposal  for  Inter- 
nationalizing habeas  corpus  would  appear  to 
offer  plausible  hope  for  remedying  the  great- 
est defect  in  its  present  armory  of  institu- 
tional practices.  Certainly  the  United  States 
cotild  have  nothing  to  lose,  save  Its  reputa- 
tion for  Indifference  to  the  human  rights 
program,  by  vigorous  and  positive  action  in 
exploration  and  promotion  of  the  potenti- 
alities that  inhere  In  the  habeas  corpus  pro- 
posal. [A  case  for  still  more  ambitious  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States  In  the  whole  human 
rights  program  Is  stated  In  McDougal  and 
Lelghton,  The  Rights  of  Man  in  the  World 
Community:  Constitutional  Illusions  versus 
Rational  Action,  59  Yale  L.  J.  60  (1949);  re- 
printed in  McDougal  and  Associates.  Studies 
In  World  Public  Order  (1960)   335.)" 
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The  opportunity  of  the  United  Nations  to 

implement  human  rights  with  a  rule  of 

law 

Tbe  United  Nations,  the  International 
organization  estabUahed  Immediately  after 
tbe  Second  World  War  to  replace  the  League 
of  Nations,  ratified  Its  Charter  October  24. 
1945.  Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  In  London,  on  January  10,  1946, 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  comprising  a 
preamble  and  nineteen  chapters,  divided 
Into  ill  articles. 

The  Charter  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The  develop- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  states  and 
the  achievement  of  cooperation  in  solving 
international  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
humanitarian  problems.  It  expresses  a  strong 
hope  for  the  equality  of  all  men  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  basic  freedoms.  The 'basic  free- 
dom as  implemented  In  the  principle  of 
article  B  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  "No  person  shall  be  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest.  Imprisonment  or  exile," 
enjoys  the  highest  plateau  of  hiiman  rights 
Importance. 

Articles  55  and  6fi  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  bind  all  the  nations  In  solemn  pledge 
to  cooperate,  to  respect  the  human  rights 
and  dignity  of  men.  The  United  Nations  is 
obligated  to  preservation  of  peace,  of  avoid- 
ing aggression.  As  the  guardian  of  world 
peace,  it  is  also  the  guardian  of  world-man. 

The  working  guardian  of  world  peace  Is 
the  Security  Council  which  acts  for  the  en- 
tire United  Nations.  Under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  there  appeal's  to  be  no  oc- 
currences dangerous  to  world  peace  with 
which  the  Council  Is  not  empowered  to  deal. 
The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Coiincll  each  have  the  Inherent  i>ower  to 
make  Its  own  evaluation  of  the  matters 
brought  before  them  which  may  Include 
"disputes,",  which  may  endanger  peace  U 
continued,  and  "situations"  which  may  give 
rise  to  a  dispute;  "threats  to  the  peace" — 
"breaches  of  the  peace,"  and  "acts  of  ag- 
greaslon"  are  some  of  the  suggested 
categories. 

The  specific  matter  of  human  rights  of 
any  deprivation  which  Invade  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  affecting  human  rights,  such  as 
Impairment  of  the  right  of  political  asylum 
once  having  been  granted,  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  kidnapping  of  the  refugee,  or  by 
any  acta  of  piracy  In  the  air,  on  land,  or  sea 
affecting  the  refugee.  Any  act  against  a  ref- 
ugee, who  has  been  granted  political  asyliun, 
destroys  International  Jurisdiction.  It  of- 
fends the  Invaded  nation,  devitalizes  and  de- 
nudes the  historic  right  of  political  asylum 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  six  thou- 
sand years. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  grant  asylum  to  a 
fugltlre  who  demands  protection  Is  but- 
tressed on  the  principle  of  sovereignty.  The 
progress  of  civilization  has  established  land- 
marks that  asylum  for  alien  fugitives  Is  sa- 
cred and  Inviolate  when  the  fugitive,  If  de- 
livered up,  might  be  put  to  death.  The  ex- 
tension of  hospitality  and  protection  to  a 
fugitive  and  the  place  where  such  protection 
is  offered  are  the  paramount  virtues  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty. 

A  fugitive  has  no  right  to  demand  asylum 
of  the  state  to  which  he  flees.  That  state 
makes  Its  own  determination  In  each  case. 
In  International  law,  the  granting  of  asylum 
to  political  refugees  and  victims  of  apparent 
discrimination,  intolerance,  and  persecution 
has  been  the  binding  ligament  for  Interna- 
tional law  and  order.  Treaties  of  extradition 
between  nations  provide  the  mutual  surren- 
der of  fugitives  from  Justice:  and  Justice 
must  be  based  on  "due  process"  or  acts  con- 
sistent with  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

A  sovereign  state  Is  a  free  and  independent 
state.  Sovereign  state*  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  the  only  subjects  of  International  law 
and  that  Individuals  are  objects  of  Interna- 
tional    law,     but     these     are     obsolescent 


viewpoints.  The  absolute  freedom  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  may  be  bridged  by  treaties  or 
other  obligations  in  current  international 
practice.  Sovereign  states  are  not  deemed  free 
to  wage  war  or  take  other  hostile  action  at 
win  against  nations  or  individuals  that  make 
up  the  society  of  nations. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  restrain  such  exercises  and  excesses  of 
sovereignty,  particularly  in  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, such  as  genocide  or  the  deprivations 
of  the  rights  of  a  single  human  being. 

The  law  of  nations,  known  as  International 
law,  has  scrupulously  respected  the  custom 
of  granting  political  asylum.  International 
law  Includes  both  the  customary  rules  and 
usages  to  which  states  have  given  express  or 
tacit  assent  and  the  lawmaking  provision  of 
rstifled  treaties  and  conventions.  Interna- 
tional law  does  not  Include  the  usages  of 
courtesies  and  good  will,  which  is  termed  in- 
ternational comity,  and  it  Is  of  grave  con- 
cern of  international  law  that  comity  tends 
to  assume  the  status  of  law. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  human 
dignity  and  human  rights  In  international 
law  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  absolute 
national  sovereignty  in  the  common  interest 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  security  of  the 
Individual.  The  inalienable  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual to  liberty,  proi>erty.  security,  resist- 
ance to  oppression,  to  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  worship,  permeate  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  These  rights,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations,  declare  to  the  world  that  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  sovereignty  of  peo- 
ple, on  whom  law  should  rest  and  to  whom 
officials  should  be  responsible,  precludes  acts 
of  tyranny  and  obligates  the  United  Nations 
to  International  and  national  Justice. 

Until  the  fabric  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  put  to  a  test  by  a  petition 
for  a  United  Nations  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  in  behalf  of  Molse  Tshombe  (or  any 
other  person  wrongfully  detained  and  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  his  liberty),  the  world  will 
never  know  whether  International  substan- 
tive law  Is  an  Illusion  or  whether  It  Is  a 
reality  that  will  preserve  the  liberty  of  an 
Individual. 

The  United  Nations,  through  Its  General 
Assembly  and  correlative  organs  can  estab- 
lish a  vigorous  precedent  of  complete  respect 
for  the  United  Nations  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  as  a  protector  of  civil  liberty  that 
characterizes  United  Nations  authority.  The 
world  has  now  an  International  Assembly  of 
Nations,  International  Court  of  Justice,  In- 
ternational Covenant  and  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  IntemaUonal  BlU  of  Rights, 
and  other  respected  international  conven- 
tions, agreements,  and  treaties. 

What  it  now  must  have  is  an  International 
Writ  of  World  Habeas  Corpus  to  enforce 
those  rights  that  concern  human  liberty  and 
human  dignity. 

The  United  Nations  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  served  upon  respondent  nations  or- 
dering It  then  to  comply  therewith,  and 
which  failure  to  respond  would  Invoke  the 
coercive  power  of  the  Security  Council  and 
expose  to  world  public  opinion  any'  nation 
that  denied  human  freedoms  or  deprived  an 
Individual  of  his  freedom  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  United  Nations  Writ  of 
World  Habeas  Corpus  would  buttress  the 
faith  of  the  United  Nations  with  citation  of 
Security  Council  enforcement  and  efficiency. 
The  United  Nations  Writ  of  World 
Habeas  Corpus  can  establish  the  keystone 
legal  precedents  that  humane  international 
law  governs  individuals;  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  Internationally  concerned  that  In- 
dividual rights  are  paramount  and  cannot 
easily  be  nullified  by  a  national  government. 
The  United  Nations  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  could  establish  the  law  and  procedure 
for  applying  and  enforcing  the  power  In- 
herent In  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  and  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  Writ  of  World 
Habeas  Corpus  in  behalf  of  Molse  Tshombe 


can  be  the  legal  weap>on  whereby  the  United 
Nations  can  help  a  united  world  become  a 
realistic  law-abiding  world  community. 

Without  the  Writ  of  World  Habeas  Corpus, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  may  exist 
merely  as  the  product  of  naked  power 
pwUtlcs  and  not  the  honest  Impulse  toward 
genuine  world  concern  over  all  Individuals. 

The  case  of  Molse  Tshombe  will  not  have 
been  In  vain  if  out  of  his  suffering  there  Is 
bom  a  new  International  legal  weapon  for 
himian  liberty  and  dignity. 

The  United  Nations  must  recogrUze  that 
the  function  of  a  United  Nations  Writ  of 
World  Habeas  Corpus  Is  not  to  correct  a  prac- 
tice, but  only  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
cedure complained  of  has  resulted  In  unlaw- 
ful detention.  It  must  be  aware  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  procedure  on  the  person  seeking 
the  Writ  Is  crucial.  If  the  challenged  pro- 
cedure can  be  said  to  have  been  corrupt  and 
Illegal  ab  initio,  then  all  proceedings  there- 
under have  made  It  unfair  and  have  denied  to 
that  person,  wrongfully  Incarcerated,  due 
process  of  law. 

The  United  Nations  has  made  a  contract 
with  every  human  Individual  In  being  and 
to  be  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  Is  a  con- 
tract of  great  sanctity  and  must  be  given 
Inun unity  from  attack  by  any  sovereign  State 
that  voluntarily  accepts  the  obligations  of 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  must  mllltantly  resjKind  to  that  Il- 
legally sanctioned  Judicial  plight  of  the  hu- 
man Individual  regardless  of  "race,  age,  color, 
or  religion." 

The  United  Nations  must  show  its  daring 
and  Its  mastery.  It  must  seize  a  great  oc- 
casion to  affirm  Its  pwwer  of  Judicial  review 
when  it  Is  alleged,  under  oath,  that  a  hu- 
man being  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  of 
his  human  rights  and  human  dignity  by  a  na- 
tion not  his  own. 

The  United  Nations  must  set  a  precedent 
for  Its  Judicial  statesmanship. 

The  United  Nations  is  going  through  the 
formative  period  of  the  world's  political  life 
as  a  family  of  sovereign  nations  and  world 
Individuals — a  decisive  move  now  will  de- 
termine Its  later  legal  configurations. 

Constrained  diplomacy,  the  payments  of 
ransom,  timidity  to  call  a  signatory  state  to 
the  bar  of  International  Justice,  violates  the 
concept  of  International  due  process.  What 
counts  alone  Is  the  Just  and  prompt  action  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  it  falls  to  act  with 
vigor  and  dispatch.  It  thereby  tmderwrltes  Its 
ultimate  dismemberment  as  a  world  Influ- 
ence. It  has  the  advantage  of  working  with 
the  course  of  history. 

The  United  Nations  should  have  the  vision 
to  guarantee  that  a  nation's  Judicial  power 
is  coextensive  and  Interdependent  with  the 
rising  scale  of  the  worth  of  human  dignity. 

Moise  Tshombe  should  and  can  be  freed 
through  a  United  Nations  Writ  of  World 
Habeas  Corpus. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vll.   PRATER 

Wherefore,  the  Petitioner,  Madame  Ruth 
Tshombe,  for  and  on  behalf  of  Molse 
Tshombe,  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  facts. 
Jurisdictional  averments,  contentions,  and 
arguments,  respectfully  moves  this  honor- 
able World  Assembly  of  United  Nations  to  do 
the  following: 

(1)  To  honor  a  request  for  Resolution  by 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  create  an 
Ad-Hoc  Commlttee-TTrlbunal  to  accept  the 
Petition  for  the  Writ  of  World  Habeas  Corpus 
to  Inquire  Into  the  matter  of  detention  and 
Imprisonment  of  Molse  Tshombe  in  Algeria, 
the  trial  and  conviction  In  the  Congo,  the 
deprivation  of  political  asylum  granted  to 
Tshombe  by  the  Respondent  Spain,  to  In- 
quire into  the  deprivation  of  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Kingdom  by  the  air  piracy  kid- 
napping of  British  Overseas  airplane  char- 
tered, franchlsed,  licensed,  and  alrrlghted  by 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  To  forthwith  Issue  a  United  Nations 
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Writ  of  World  Habeas  Corpus  requiring  Al- 
geria to  show  cause  why  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  not  order  Algeria  to  forthwith  set 
Molse  Tshombe  at  liberty. 

(3)  That  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
request  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
to  place  the  Petition  for  the  Writ  of  World 
Habeas  Corpus  for  Tshombe  and  the  Reso- 
lution for  creating  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee- 
Tribunal  for  World  Habeas  Corpus,  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  forthwith. 

(4)  That  the  creation  of  the  Ad-Hoc  Com- 
mittee-Tribunal of  World  Habeas  Corpus  be 
empowered  as  an  appropralte  organ  for  con- 
ducting inquiry  and  for  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence In  this  matter  and  be  empowered  to 
Issue  United  Nations  subpoenas  and  United 
Nations  subpoenas  duces  tecum,  so  that  all 
evidence,  be  it  oral  or  wrtiten,  records  and 
documents,  of  all  kinds  and  description,  be 
produced  In  open  hearings  before  the  Ad- 
Hoc  Committee-Tribunal  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus. 

(5)  That  It  Issue  Its  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  to  Algeria  to  show  cause  why  Molse 
Tshombe  should  not  be  enlarged  to  liberty 
and  to  proceed  to  Spain,  his  legal  asylum. 

(6)  That  by  the  Writ  of  World  Habeas 
Corpus  to  direct  and  order  the  Respondent 
Algeria  to  produce  at  open  hearing  Molse 
Tshombe,  and  that  he  be  given  access  to 
legal  counsel  of  his  own  choosing  and  free 
will. 

(7)  That  the  General  Assembly  do  any 
and  all  acts  necessary  and  proper  that  It 
may  determine  meet  and  proper  In  this  mat- 
ter according  to  law  and  equity.  Interna- 
tional conscience.  International  human 
rights,  as  required  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Madame  Ruth  Tshombe, 
(For    and    on    behalf    of    her    husband, 

Molse  Tshombe.) 
(By  Luis  Kutner,  Commission  for  In- 
ternational Due  Process  of  Law,  World 
Habeas  Corpus  Committee  of  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center, 
duly  authorized  and  agents  In  fact). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOLTEN  SALT 
BREEDER  REACTORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, before  coming  to  Washington  to 
take  office,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
escorted  on  a  tour  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  In  addition  to  seeing 
many  interesting  things  there,  I  was  al- 
lowed to  sit  at  the  controls  and  start  up 
the  molten  salt  reactor  experiment, 
which  on  that  day  began  its  first  sus- 
tained nm  at  power.  This  unique  reac- 
tor— the  MSRE — has  its  uraniimd  fuel 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  molten  salts, 
and  this  liquid  is  pumped  through  the 
reactor  at  over  1,200°  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  a  red  heat.  The  start-up  in 
which  I  participated  was  a  particularly 
exciting  event  because  the  MSRE  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  line  of  breeder 
reactors  which  gives  to  man  very  cheap 
and  almost  unlimited  electric  power. 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  now  entering 
on  the  age  of  nuclear  power  with  star- 


tling speed.  About  2  years  ago,  utilities 
began  to  buy  nuclear  powerplants  at  a 
rate  which  has  resulted  in  orders  being 
placed  for  plants  that  will  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  over  45  million  kilo- 
watts. Included  in  this  total  are  orders 
by  TVA  for  three  nuclear  powerplants, 
each  one  of  which  will  be  capable  of  gen- 
erating 1,100,000  kilowatts.  TVA's  pur- 
chase of  two  of  these  at  one  time  for  the 
Brown's  Ferry  station  in  northern  Ala- 
bama was  viewed  by  many  as  represent- 
ing the  conclusive  proof  that  the  age  of 
nuclear  power  is  here. 

As  a  result  of  this  surge  of  orders  for 
nuclear  plants,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  revised  upward  its  earlier 
estimates  of  the  rate  of  nuclear  power 
growth.  The  AEC  now  predicts  that  in 
the  year  1980 — just  13  years  from  now — 
the  nuclear  powerplant  capacity  of  the 
United  States  will  be  about  150  million 
kilowatts,  which  is  well  over  half  as  great 
as  the  entire  electric  generating  capacity 
of  the  United  States  today. 

This  nuclear  revolution,  the  result  of 
20  years  of  development,  will  bring  low- 
cost  electricity  to  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and,  ultimately,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  horizon,  however,  is  not 
without  a  dark  cloud.  Uranium,  as  it  is 
mined  from  the  ground,  contains  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  isotopes  uranium 
235.  The  rest — over  90  percent — is  ura- 
nium 238.  The  reactors  being  ordered  to- 
day obtain  energy  mainly  from  fission 
of  the  uranium  235,  and  most  of  the 
uranium  238  is  discarded.  As  a  result, 
they  are  able  to  put  to  use  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  uranium  mined.  This  in- 
efficient operation  results  in  rapid  con- 
sumption of  uranium.  While  the  earth 
contains  a  great  deal  of  uranium,  only 
limited  quantities  of  it  can  be  mined  at 
low  cost.  Consequently,  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  nuclear  powerplants  in  the  United 
States  will  result  in  the  consumption  of 
all  the  low-cost  ore  in  a  matter  of  20-30 
years,  which  is  even  before  the  reactors 
now  being  built  have  ceased  to  be  used. 
If  this  inefficient  operation  continues, 
the  cost  of  uranium  will  go  up  and  the 
cost  of  power  will  begin  to  rise.  This  great 
energy  source  will  then  cease  to  provide 
us  with  low-cost  electricity  on  which  we 
will  have  come  to  depend. 

Fortunately,  there  appears  to  be  a  way 
out  of  this  difficulty — the  development 
of  breeder  reactors  which  produce  more 
fuel  than  they  consume.  There  are  two 
types  of  breeders,  those  that  convert 
thorium  into  uranium  233,  which  can 
then  be  fissioned  to  generate  energy,  and 
those  which  convert  uranium  238  into 
Plutonium,  which  also  can  be  fissioned. 
Since  breeders  do  not  waste  any  of  the 
uranium  or  thorium,  the  cost  of  the  ore 
adds  very  little  to  the  cost  of  electricity. 
If  breeder  reactors  can  indeed  be 
achieved,  there  is  sufficient  uranium  or 
thorium  to  provide  us  with  low-cost  pow- 
er for  limitless  generations. 

Now  that  the  goal  of  economic  nuclear 
power  has  been  attained,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  is  turning  its  efforts 
toward  the  development  of  breeders  and 
addressing  itself  properly  to  the  efficient 
utilization  of  nuclear  reactor  fuels.  The 
major  emphasis  at  the  moment  in  the 
AEC's  program  is  on  fast  reactors,  wliich 
use  uranium  238,  and  there  is  a  very 


large  and  growing  program  directed  to- 
ward acliieving  workable,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomic fast  breeders.  There  is  also  an- 
other and  equally  promising  route  to 
breeder  reactors  using  a  system  which 
up  until  recently  had  received  little  at- 
tention outside  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
I  am  referring  to  molten  salt  reactors, 
such  as  the  MSRE  that  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. These  reactors  would  bred  fuel  from 
the  very  large  resources  of  thorium  that 
are  available.  The  advocates  of  molten 
salt  reactors,  led  by  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg, 
the  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  believe  molten  salt  breeders 
will  be  capable  of  producing  electricity 
in  investor-owned  powerplants  at  less 
than  2.7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  In  pub- 
licly owned  systems,  such  as  TVA,  they 
will  be  able  to  produce  electricity  at  less 
than  1.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

An  important  advantage  of  molten  salt 
breeders  is  that  they  require  less  than 
one-third  as  much  fissile  uranium  to 
start  them  up  as  do  fast  breeder  reactors. 
In  addition,  molten  salt  reactors  appear 
to  have  inherent  features  which  give 
them  important  safety  advantages  over 
fast  reactors. 

Molten  salt  reactors  are  not  new,  al- 
though they  are  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive much  attention.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  first  began  work  on 
molten  salt  reactors  17  years  ago,  when 
the  objective  was  to  develop  a  compact 
nuclear  powerplant  for  aircraft  propul- 
sion. A  molten  salt  reactor,  the  aircraft 
reactor  experiment,  was  operated  at  Oak 
Ridge  in  1954  with  salt  temperatures  of 
over  1,500°  F. 

In  the  late  1950's.  Dr.  Weinberg  and 
his  staff  concluded  that  this  technology, 
although  first  developed  for  military  air- 
craft, would  be  valuable  for  civilian 
power  generation,  and  in  1961  they  be- 
gan construction  of  the  MSRE  to  demon- 
strate its  feasibility.  When  I  arrived  at 
ORNL  last  December,  the  MSRE  had 
been  through  its  initial  tests  and  was 
ready  for  sustained  operation.  The  run 
which  I  began  continued  for  a  month  at 
full  power  without  interruption.  The  re- 
actor has  since  been  operated  for  longer 
periods,  and  it  is  being  used  at  present 
for  experiments  on  the  chemistry  and 
other  features  of  the  molten  salts. 

Now  that  the  MSRE  has  given  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  feasibility 
of  this  concept,  it  is  time  to  proceed  with 
the  next  step  toward  the  development 
of  molten  salt  breeder  reactors — the  con- 
struction of  a  molten  salt  breeder  reac- 
tor. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is 
proposing  a  program  in  which  a  breeder 
reactor  having  20  times  the  power  of 
the  MSRE  would  be  built.  They  plan  to 
seek  authorization  for  construction  of 
this  experimental  reactor  in  1969 — fis- 
cal year  1970 — and  would  expect  to  have 
it  in  operation  by  1975 — fiscal  year  1976. 
Construction  of  the  reactor  and  an  ac- 
companying program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment lasting  8  years  are  estimated 
to  cost  $130  million. 

The  molten  salt  breeder  experiment 
would  actually  convert  thorium  into 
uranium  233  and  breed  more  fuel  than 
it  consumes.  While  smaller  than  com- 
mercial-size reactors,  this  reactor  would 
still  be  large  enough  to  demonstrate  all 
of  the  features  of  the  concept.  After  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  breeder  experi- 
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ment,  it  would  be  possible  to  proceed  to 
ecoDomlc-slze  reactors  by  normal  Im- 
provement In  processes  and  scale-ups  in 
size. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  program  must 
be  supported,  and  supported  adequately. 
The  total  cost  of  the  molten  salt  breeder 
experiment  is  small  compared  to  the  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
saved  in  electricity  bills  if  breeders  can 
be  brought  into  operation  before  our  low- 
coet  uraniiun  is  exhausted.  To  give  you  a 
feeling  for  the  sums  involved,  most  pro- 
jections show  that  the  cost  of  uranium 
ore  may  double  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
txiry.  Doubling  the  ore  price  would  add 
about  $2  billion  per  year  to  the  Nation's 
electricity  bills  In  the  year  2000  if  only 
reactors  of  the  types  being  built  now  were 
available,  and  rapidly  increasing 
amounts  would  be  added  in  subsequent 
years.  Hence,  the  stakes  are  enormous, 
and  we  must  move  rapidly  to  invest  in 
breeders  now  in  order  to  avoid  the  large 
costs  we  could  incur  if  breeders  are  not 
developed  in  time. 

We  are  already  spending  large  sums  on 
fast  reactors — over  $80  million  per 
year — and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion expects  that  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  required  before  fast  reactors 
become  economic.  I  agree  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  fast  reactors 
should  be  pursued,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  scientists  who  are  doubt- 
ful that  economic  fast  refwjtors  wlU  be  de- 
veloped by  the  time  they  are  needed. 

The  success  of  the  molten  salt  reactor 
experiment  and  the  outstanding  promise 
of  molten  salt  breeders  argue  strongly  for 
the  support  of  the  program  proposed  by 
0«Jc  Ridge  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  two-breeder,  two-fuel  program — one  to 
efficiently  use  the  uranium  and  the  other 
the  thorium  in  the  earth's  crust.  At  a 
minimum,  this  would  provide  us  with  a 
backup  for  fast  rectors.  Dr.  Weinberg 
maintains,  however,  that  the  molten  salt 
breeder  is  far  more  than  a  backup — that 
it  could  well  be  the  best  and  least  costly 
approach  to  nuclear  power  for  the  future. 
If  he  Is  correct,  and  there  are  strong 
arguments  that  he  is,  the  MSRE  run  that 
began  last  December  will  lead  to  a  sjrs- 
tepa  that  can  supply  low- cost  energy  to 
the  expanding  populations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  for  hundreds  of 
years.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  for  today  and, 
if  possible,  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
And.  in  connection  therewith,  I  think  it 
is  generally  known  that  we  had  set  for 
consideration  at  this  time  the  biU,  S. 
2171,  amendment  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
UviUes  Control  Board  Act  of  1950. 


I  am  prepared  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  blU,  of  course.  How- 
ever. I  always  like  to  defer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  knowing  that  he  has  difficulty 
in  scheduling  measures  that  should 
come  before  the  Senate. 

I  just  make  a  general  inquiry  as  to 
what  our  schedule  will  be. 

AMCNDMSNT  Or  STJBVEBSIVE  ACTTVITraS  CONTROL 
ACT  or    19S0 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  laid  aside  and  returned 

to  the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  requested 
this  action  in  view  of  the  intense  interest 
I  understand  exists  among  a  number  of 
Senators  with  respect  to  this  measure. 
Keeping  in  mind  also  the  brief  adjourn- 
ment that  is  scheduled  to  follow  Labor 
Day. 

I  will  outline,  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  based  on  our  best  information 
at  this  time,  the  schedule  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week  and  the  weeks  ahead. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar.  It  had 
been  hoped  that,  following  that  nomina- 
tion, we  could  take  up  H.R.  9960,  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriation  blU. 
However,  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  leadership,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  consider  that  measure 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 11  or  the  first  part  of  the  week 
of  September  18. 

Immediately  following  action  on  the 
nomination,  we  will  consider  items  that 
may  be  disposed  of  by  imanimous  con- 
sent. Before  the  Senate  adjourns  for 
Labor  Day,  the  leadership  intends  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  Calendar  No.  500,  S. 
1880,  a  bill  to  revise  Federal  election  laws 
and  for  other  purposes,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  August  16,  so  that  it  will  be  the  un- 
finished business  when  the  Senate  re- 
tvuns  on  September  11. 

Also,  on  September  11,  there  will  be  a 
record  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Amity  with 
Thailand,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Tuesday.  September  12,  H.R.  10738, 
the  defense  appropriations  corJerence 
report,  will  be  considered,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  record  vote  on 
that  conference  report. 

Following  the  disposition  of  that  mat- 
ter and,  if  possible,  between  the  votes  on 
the  treaty  and  the  defense  appropria- 
tions conference  report,  the  Senate  will 
consider  two  bills  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency — 
S.  1985,  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act.  and  S.  510.  the  Corporate  Equity 
Ownership  of  Securities  Act. 

In  the  week  of  September  18,  HJl. 
12257,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  expected  to  be  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
will  be  ready  for  consideration  at  that 
time. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  during  the 
week  of  September  11.  or  early  the  fol- 
lowing week,  the  Ervin  bill,  involving 
constitutional  rights  for  Federal  em- 
ployees—S.  1035 — about  which  there  has 


been  some  discussion  on  the  floor  both 
yesterday  and  today,  may  be  ready  for 
consideration.  We  hope  that  if  it  is  not 
ready  for  consideration  In  the  first  week, 
it  will  be  ready  the  second  week  after  the 
Senate  returns  if  conditions  have  cleared 
up.  Also,  during  that  time.  S.  2171,  the 
amendments  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  may  be  considered. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  of  September  11 — I  am  re- 
peating what  I  said  before — H.R.  9960. 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  will  be  considered  and,  if  not  then, 
no  later  than  the  first  part  of  the  week  of 
the  18th  of  September. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  9960.  the  Independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill,  as  I  imderstand 
the  situation,  because  of  the  technicality 
of  the  rules,  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
take  up  this  matter  before  Satiu-day  of 
this  week  under  any  circumstances,  so 
that  due  to  the  Labor  Day  adjournment 
that  measure  must,  of  necessity  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  go  over  until  the 
week  of  September  11  or  later  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  distingiiished  majority  leader  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  be  in  perhaps  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  of  September  11 
or  the  first  part  of  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 18. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  very  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  rule  is  as  the 
Senator  has  described  it.  And  the  leader- 
ship has  no  choice  In  the  matter.  Hence, 
the  leadership  has  made  the  armounce- 
ment  which  has  been  corroborated  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

That  is  the  schedule  for  the  weeks 
ahead,  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  insofar  as  it 
can  be  determined  at  this  time. 

I  would  advise  the  Senate  that  follow- 
ing tomorrow  the  schedule  is  light  until 
the  Labor  Day  adjournment.  However, 
there  will  be  votes  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, September  11  and  September  12, 
and  all  Senators  are  on  notice  that  these 
will  be  record  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAITO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber  a 
little  late.  Did  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  make  note  of  any  votes  this  week? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow  we  will 
have  before  us  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  of  course. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means 

the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    is 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  question  to  address  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

My  understanding  is — whether  correct 
or  Incorrect — that  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  resolution  to  cover  the  Labor 
Day  adjournment.  It  will  become  effec- 
tive as  of  this  Thursday  night. 
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Does  that  square  with  the  intention  of 
the  leadership? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  AUGUST  31, 1967,  TO 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 497,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  497 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  shall  adjovirn  on  Thursday.  August  31, 
1967,  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said 
day  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  September  11,  1967. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  498. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
498,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res  498 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  two  House  until 
September  11.  1967,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  foiaid 
truly  enrolled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLEGE     PROVES     FEDERAL     AID 
DROPOUTS  SUCCEED 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribute  of  Sunday,  August  27. 
1967,  appeared  an  article  by  Chesly 
Manly,  a  well-known  reporter,  entitled 
"College  Proves  Federal   Aid  Dropouts 


Succeed — 'Declaration  of  Independence' 
Gives  Hillsdale  Revoluntionary  Role." 

I  believe  this  article  is  a  foretaste  of 
what  may  come  to  higher  education  in 
America  if  we  continue  in  our  headlong 
course  toward  Federal  support  and  Fed- 
eral control  of  education. 

I  ask  ui^animous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

College  Proves  Federal  Aid  Dropouts  Suc- 
ceed— "Declaration  of  Independence" 
Give  Hillsdale  Revolutionary  Role 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 
Hillsdale.  Mich.,  August  26. — Hillsdale 
college,  which  rejected  federal  aid  in  a 
'•Decla.ratlon  of  Independence,"  adopted  In 
1962  and  reaffirmed  in  1966,  Is  flourishing 
with  the  support  of  friends  who  admire  its 
commitment  to  freedom  and  self-reliance 
and  all  the  great  ideals  and  achievements 
which  constitute  the  American  heritage. 

Hillsdale's  president,  J.  Donald  Phillips,  is 
proud  of  the  college's  success  since  he  came 
here  in  1951,  but  he  is  by  no  means  com- 
placent about  the  future  of  this  country's 
independent  colleges. 

Hillsdale  and  a  few  other  schools  which 
have  refused  federal  aid  are  free  from  the 
threat  of  government  control.  As  President 
Phillips  said  In  an  interview,  however,  the 
government  could  put  these  colleges  out  of 
business  by  abolishing  Income  tax  deductions 
for  contributions  to  education  by  individuals 
and  corporations. 

SOME  PAVOR  ABOLITION 

Many  leaders  of  the  education  establish- 
ment In  this  country,  particularly  In  the 
United  States  office  of  education  and  the 
National  Education  association,  favor  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax-deduction  privilege  because 
they  are  opposed  In  principle  to  the  privately 
supported.  Independent  colleges.  They  regard 
these  colleges  as  centers  of  special  privileges 
for  the  more  favored  classes,  anachronistic 
and  imdemocratic.  If  not  un-American. 

Phillips  noted  that  when  President  John- 
son was  asked  to  support  a  proposed  tax 
credit  plan  for  higher  education,  this  was  the 
written  response: 

"The  position  of  this  administration  is  to 
advocate  direct  use  of  federal  resourcee  to 
meet  specific  educational  needs,  rather  than 
to  support  possible  assistance  thru  Indirect 
means  such  as  a  tax  credit  plan." 

FOUR  BILLION  A  TEAR 

The  federal  government  already  is  spend- 
ing more  than  4  bilUon  dollars  a  year  on 
education.  A  possible  explanation  for  this 
"avalanche  of  governmental  largess,"  Phillips 
said,  is  that  the  government  desires  "to  move 
directly  toward  a  centrally  controlled  so- 
ciety— taxing,  collecting,  disbursing — to  carry 
out  its  good  or  not-so-good  plans." 

As  early  as  April  13,  1961,  Phillips  recalled, 
the  report  of  an  office  of  education  planning 
committee,  stamped  "admdnlstrative,  con- 
fidential," mentioned  "broadening  of  feder,%l 
Interest  In  curriculum  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Instruction"  as  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's concerns  for  the  future. 

In  Marcli  of  this  year  the  defense  depart- 
ment threatened  to  cancel  its  contracts  with 
the  University  of  Michigan  unless  it  hired 
more  Negroes  for  campus  Jobs,  appointed 
more  Negroes  to  faculty  positions,  and  en- 
rolled more  Negro  students. 

HIGHER  THAN  PROPORTION 

A  survey  disclosed  that  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  employed  and  enrolled  as  students 
at  the  university  was  higher  than  the  Negro 
proportion  of  the  state's  total  population. 
When  the  university  asked  what  percentage 
of  Negro  representation  the  government 
would  consider  desirable,  it  could  get  no 
reply. 


Nothing  was  said  by  the  government  about 
the  availability  of  qualified  Negroes  for  great- 
er representation  in  the  university,  or  what 
would  happen  to  Its  standards  If  It  adopted 
such  an  open  door  pwllcy. 

Phillips  said  he  had  heard  reports  that  the 
government  already  Is  looking  into  history 
and  social  science  textbooks  to  see  whether 
they  conform  to  the  current  liberal  ortho- 
doxy. Whether  these  reports  are  true  or  not. 
he  remarksd,  government  support  of  educa- 
tional institutions  Inevitably  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  government  control  of  everything 
they  Leach. 

CALLS  LEADERS  DEPENDENT 

"The  entrance  of  full-scale  support  by 
federal  aid  has  created  dependent  education- 
al leaders  and  will  create  more,"  PhlHlps 
said.  "Ind^jendent  thought  and  effort  can- 
not be  taught  by  scared,  dependent  men." 

Phillips,  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  Hillsdale's 
board  of  trtistees,  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  board's  "Declaration  of  Independence." 
It  declares  that  the  college,  founded  in  1844. 
was  dedicated  and  haa  remained  faithful  to 
"an  educational  philosophy  embracing  Amer- 
ica's basic  ideals." 

It  declares  that  HUl8d.ale  students  have 
been  taught,  among  other  fundamental 
truths,  that  "our  country's  greatness  is  the 
result  not  of  government  benevolence  but 
rather  of  Individual  Initiative  and  enterprise" 
and  that  "responsibility  is  the  counterpart 
of  Independence." 

Acknowledging  that  Independence  of  fed- 
eral aid  Involves  "the  possibility  of  failure." 
the  declaration  says  the  "trustees  place  their 
trust  In  God  and  In  the  dedication  and 
generosity  of  students,  alumni,  and  friends 
who  share  their  views." 

HEAD  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Phillips  had  been  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion at  Michigan  State  university  for  six 
years  when  he  became  president  of  Hillsdale 
in  1951.  His  experience  as  a  consultant  to 
business  management  and  his  free  enterprise 
philosophy,  as  well  as  his  backgrotind  as  an 
educator,  commended  him  to  Hillsdale's  con- 
servative board  of  trustees,  headed  by  Ralph 
C.  Rosecranoe,  of  Rockford,  111.,  president  of 
the  J.  L.  Clark  Manufacturing  company. 

In  a  survey  of  what  high  school  seniors 
know  and  believe  about  American  business, 
Phillipe  had  found  evidence  of  widespread 
and  growing  prejudice  against  the  profit  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  appalling  Ignorance  of  the 
way  It  works.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery, 
he  decreed  that  all  students  at  HUlsdali; 
must  take  one  three-hour  course  In  the 
principles  of  economics  and  two  three-hour 
"American  heritage"  courses. 

GIFT    FINANCES    CENTER 

Another  Phillips  Innovation  at  Hillsdale 
is  its  1.5-million-dollar  Leadership  Develop- 
ment center,  financed  mainly  by  a  gift  from 
the  Herbert  H.  and  Grace  A.  Dow  foundation, 
which  has  been  described  by  the  Dana  Cor- 
poration of  Toledo  as  "one  of  the  finest 
educational  facilities  of  Its  kind  in  the 
world." 

Some  business  firms,  such  as  Dana,  send 
management  personnel  to  the  college  lor 
special  courses  taught  by  its  faculty  and 
others  use  the  facilities  of  the  center  for 
conferences  and  training  programs  of  their 
own. 

The  center  has  32  guest  rooms  with  twin 
beds,  four  executive  suites,  dining  rooms, 
seminar  and  conference  rooms,  and  an  audi- 
torium with  swivel  chairs  and  other  equip- 
ment designed  to  "facilitate  "group  commu- 
nication" as  conceived  by  Phillips.  There  are 
seats  behind  one-way  glass  walls  from  which 
students  can  see  and  hear  business  leaders 
engaged  in  discussing  and  solving  problems 
of  their  companies. 

NEW    STUDENT    CENTER 

The  leadership  development  center  Is  con- 
nected with  Hillsdale's  new  mUllon-doUar 
student  center  and  dining  hall,  to  promote 
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rapport  between  students  and  business  lead- 
ers. In  spite  of  this  business  orientation, 
however,  Hillsdale  essentially  Is  a  liberal  arts 
college,  wltb  the  standard  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  graduation  with  the  bach- 
elor of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Its  63-member  faculty  has  predominantly 
a  liberal  philosophy  and  almost  all  speakers 
In  Its  annual  lecture  series  are  certified 
liberals. 

Hillsdale  admits  a  good  many  students  who 
could  not  get  Into  Oberlln  or  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Its  median  SAT  [scholastic 
aptitude  test]  scores  for  the  four  categories 
[men's  and  women's  verbal  and  men's  and 
women's  math]  range  between  500  and  550. 
Instead  of  600  plus,  as  In  some  of  the  more 
selective  colleges. 

SCLXCTTVE    ADMISSIOM    POLICY 

Yet  Its  admission  policy  definitely  Is  selec- 
tive, for  only  about  one  In  four  applications 
received  are  approved  and  many  students 
who  seek  admission  are  persuaded  to  save 
the  $10  It  costs  for  a  formal  application. 

Hillsdale  puts  more  emphasis  on  leader- 
ship potential  than  on  ac.idemlc  aptitude. 
Phillips  said  he  would  rather  have  a  good 
"C"  student  who  had  been  a  campus  leader 
in  high  school  than  an  "A"  student  who  had 
not  been  a  leader.  The  college  gets  Its  share 
of  high  school  "A"  students,  however,  and 
many  of  the  "late  bloomers"  who  have  not 
done  so  well  In  high  school  do  better  than 
average  work  before  they  finish  at  Hillsdale. 

About  44  per  cent  of  the  graduates  go 
directly  into  graduate  or  professional  schools 
and  many  others  continue  their  education 
after  military  service.  About  half  of  the 
graduates  have  teacher  certificates  but  not 
all  go  into  teaching. 

LAST    TEAR,     1.086 

Hillsdale's  enrollment  last  year  was  1,086 
and  Phillips  would  like  to  keep  It  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,100.  For  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Its  students 
la  unusual.  About  69  per  cent  come  from 
states  other  than  Michigan  and  7  per  cent 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Last  "year  39 
states  and  24  foreign  countries  were  repre- 
sented. 

Hillsdale  does  not  release  Information 
about  faculty  salaries  but  it  pays  well  enough 
to  prevent  a  large  turnover.  This  year  two 
are  retiring,  three  are  taking  other  Jobs,  one 
Is  leaving  to  get  married,  and  three  are  leav- 
ing because  their  tenure  was  not  approved. 

Hillsdale  raised  only  $12,800  from  outside 
sources  In  the  year  before  Phillips  became  its 
president.  Its  endowment  was  only  $750,000. 
Now  it  must  raise  $400,000  a  year  from  out- 
side sources  to  meet  operating  costs,  allowing 
nothing  for  capital  Investment,  and  its  en- 
dowment totals  4.5  million  dollars. 

Its  operating  budget,  now  more  than  2.5 
million  dollars  a  year,  has  been  balanced  for 
11  years.  Tuition,  fees,  room  and  board  next 
year  will  cost  $2,414  for  men  and  $2,370  for 
women. 

A  total  of  $10,290,247  was  raised  in  the  first 
three  phases  of  Hillsdale's  master  plan  [  1957 
thru  1966]  and  it  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
a  goal  of  $8,740,000  for  the  current  fourth 
phase  [  1966-69 ) .  The  goal  for  the  next  three 
phases  [1969  through  1978]  is  $16,380,000. 

WANTS    NEW    LIBRAKT 

Phillips  is  seeking  a  million  dollars  for  a 
new  library,  with  room  for  100.000  books, 
faculty  studies,  and  other  facilities.  The  pres- 
ent library,  with  50,000  volumes,  will  be  re- 
tained and  renamed  the  American  Heritage 
library. 

Among  other  Phillips  achievements  are 
new  dormitories  for  194  men  and  176  women, 
which  the  college  financed  for  $2,980  a  bed 
on  a  20-year  amortization  basis. 

The  same  facilities,  under  the  Govern- 
ment's standard  plan,  would  cost  $4,500  a 
bed  on  a  40-year  amortization  bsisls. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  publisher  of  the  Hillsdale 
Dally  News  and  one  of  the  college's  trustees. 


is  an  alumnxiB  of  a  large  state-supported  uni- 
versity. 

He  says  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
board  because  of  Hillsdale's  emphasis  on  the 
liberal  arts  concept  and  basic  tenets  of  Amer- 
icanism which  he  says  arc  de-emphasized  in 
other  educational  institutions. 


TAX    INCREASE     "WILL    NOT     STOP 
COST-PUSH  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
color  TV  prices  were  raised  2  to  3  per- 
cent by  Radio  Corp.  of  America  on  most 
of  its  1968  model  sets,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
Motorola  and  Zenith  are  studying  the 
possibility  of  raising  color  TV  prices.  The 
article  indicates  that  some  industry  ob- 
servers reported  that  the  increases  are 
coming  at  a  time  when  sales  are  running 
far  below  expectations.  Indeed,  reduced 
demand  resulted  in  price  reductions  by 
several  companies  when  the  1968  models 
were  introduced  in  June. 

There  is  a  whole  lesson  in  economics 
in  this  story — the  problem  of  cost-push 
Inflation.  It  is  a  fact  of  economic  life 
that  the  general  market  economy,  as  we 
conceive  of  it  traditionally,  does  not  pre- 
vail at  all  in  a  large  part  of  the  market. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  our  prices 
are  set  by  admkiistrative  decision.  These 
decisions  are  usually  based  on  wage  costs 
and  considerations  of  company  finances 
and  profits.  Frequently  they  ignore  the 
demand  factor.  Today's  story  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  the  face  of  falling  demand,  a 
large  company  in  an  important  durable 
goods  industry  is  choosing  to  raise  its 
prices.  Classical  economics  teaches  us 
that  prices  should  drop  when  demand 
drops.  This  may  be  true  in  the  relatively 
free  market  that  affects  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  raw  materials,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  respect  to  many 
of  our  manufactured  commodities. 

Because  price  movement  is  independ- 
ent of  general  consumer  demand  in  this 
sector  of  the  economy,  it  is  misleading 
and  harmful  to  reduce  consumer  de- 
mand as  a  result  of  price  increases.  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  tax  increase 
would  do. 

I  have  predicted  that  we  will  have 
price  increases  such  as  the  one  reported 
today  and  that  they  will  raise  the  price 
index  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
But  I  completely  disagree  with  those 
who  argue  that  these  price  increases  are 
a  result  of  excess  consumer  demand.  If 
we  make  the  mistake  of  reducing  con- 
sumer demand  and  stagnating  the  econo- 
my in  order  to  forestall  price  increases, 
it  will  be  a  tragic  mistake.  For  the  price 
increases  will  go  on  in  any  case,  and  we 
will  have  much  higher  unemployment 
for  no  good  purpose  at  all. 

Along  the  same  line,  Mr.  President,  the 
threat  of  inflation  has  been  used  as  the 
principal  reason  for  the  administration- 
proposed  tax  hike.  Sharp  consumer  price 
rises  in  July  are,  I  am  sure,  being  used 
to  buttress  the  case  for  the  tax  increase. 
But  any  careful  and  responsible  anal- 
ysis of  that  price  rise  suggests  why  it  is 
not  primarily  fueled  by  excessive  demand, 
and  why,  therefore,  a  tax  increase  is  not 
a  logical  response  to  it. 
Food  prices  will  not  be  held  down  by 


a  tax  increase,  and  most  service  prices 
are  also  insulated  largely  from  demand 
pressures. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  .04 
percent  from  June  to  July.  Increases  in 
food  prices  contributed  about  46  percent 
of  the  rise  in  the  total  index,  and  in- 
creases in  service  prices  above  35  percent. 
Price  advances  from  June  to  July  were 
registered  in  most  categories  of  the 
index. 

In  the  last  6  months — January-July— 
the  CPI  increased  1.6  percent  compared 
to  2.1  percent  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  All  item.s  except  food  were  up 
1.7  percent  this  year  compared  to  1.9 
percent  last  year.  Service  prices  were  up 
1.9  percent,  compared  to  2.6  percent  in 
the  same  6-month  period  in  1966. 

From  January  to  July,  increases  in 
service  prices  contributed  about  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  advafice,  and  commod- 
ities, except  food,  another  45  percent. 

The  wholesale  price  index  rose  0.2  per- 
cent from  June  to  July,  but  fell  0.4 
percent  from  July  to  August.  Prices  of 
industrial  commodities  advanced  0.3  per- 
cent after  a  period  of  stability  from  Feb- 
ruary to  July.  Although  this  is  an  im- 
portant indicator  of  inflationary  pres- 
sure, it  is  important  to  note  that  1  month 
does  not  make  a  trend;  and  industrials 
are  only  1  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

July  data  indicate  that  mixed  price 
developments  are  continuing  within  the 
industrial  sector.  Prices  of  industrial 
finished  goods  have  been  increasing; 
relatively  stable  in  the  case  of  inter- 
mediate materials;  and  falling  in  the 
case  of  crude  materials.  In  general,  these 
developments  may  be  explained  by  the 
higher  labor  content  in  value  added  as 
products  reach  advanced  stages  of 
fabrication. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  shows  the  relative  price  changes 
in  recent  years  for  food,  items  except 
food,  services,  and  commodities  except 
food,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSUMER    PRICE    INDEX    PERCENTAGE   CHANGES   OVER 
SELECTED  PERIODS 
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AMERICAN  MOTORS  IS  POISED  TO 
TURN  THE  TIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  News- 
paper Enterprise  Association  Automotive 
Editor  Bob  Cochnar  took  the  measure  of 
the  American  Motors  Corp.  in  a  recent 
series  of  articles  and  concluded  that  de- 
spite the  fact  the  company  is  "against 
the  wall"  now,  it  is  in  the  strongest  posi- 
tion it  has  ever  been  to  turn  the  tide  in 
the  never-ending  battle  for  a  man-sized 
share  of  the  auto  market. 

The  big  ingredient  in  the  favorable 
outlook  for  AMC,  as  Cochnar  points  out, 
is  the  company's  resourceful  and  imagi- 
native management  led  by  Board  Chair- 


man Roy  D.  Chapin,  Jr.,  and  William  V. 
Luneburg,  president. 

Another  big  ingredient  Is  the  good  will 
the  company  has  built  among  its  em- 
ployees at  its  huge  Kenosha,  Wis.,  plant. 
As  a  result,  far  from  being  an  empty 
directive,  the  AMC  employee  creed  is 
followed:  It  is,  "Build  each  car  as  though 
you  were  going  to  own  it  yourself."  The 
country's  consumers  could  hardly  ask  for 
better  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Coch- 
nar's  articles  to  the  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  Thincs  Are  Looking  Better:    If  AMC 
Can  Be  Saved,  Roy  Chapin  Will  Do  It 
(By  Bob  Cochnar) 
DrrBorr. — If  corporations  were  really  peo- 
ple and  could  talk,  American  Motors  might 
be  saying  something  like  this: 

"So  what  else  Is  new?  I've  been  on  the 
ropes  before,  you  known.  The  scavengers 
were  sizing  up  my  bones  and  the  obituaries 
were  being  written.  But  I  fooled  them.  When 
the  chips  were  down,  as  they  were  In  1954  and 
1957,  I  gambled  and  I  won. 

"I'm  not  your  average  automobile  com- 
pany. I  may  be  against  the  wall  now  but  I 
haven't  stopped  fighting.  With  a  Uttle  help, 
ni  pull  through  again.  My  chairman,  Roy 
Chapin,  summed  up  the  situation  the  other 
day  when  he  said  'the  potential  on  the 
upside  Is  now  greater  than  the  risk  on  the 
downside.'  " 

But  corporations  can't  talk  and  this  stub- 
bom  conversation  may  be  little  more  than 
an  exercise  In  wishful  thinking.  Tet  this  is 
certain:  nobody  wants  to  see  AMC  fall. 

Certainly  not  the  Big  Three,  for  one  less 
competitor  brings  them  one  step  closer  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  antlmonopoly 
people. 

Neither  are  the  states  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  planning  to  watch  idly  as  18,000 
AMC  employes  become  suddenly  jobless. 

Roy  D.  Chapin  Jr.  and  AMC  President 
William  V.  Luneburg  did  not  take  charge  of 
the  foundering  company  nine  months  ago 
to  preside  over  Its  dissolution.  Most  ob- 
servers feel  that  If  AMC  can  be  saved,  Chapin 
and  Luneburg  will  do  It. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  American  Motors 
will  one  day  make  a  fasclnaUng  case  history 
for  the  Harvard  Business  School.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  1954  by  a  desperate  merger  of  two 
failing  companies,  Nash-Kelvlnator  and  Hud- 
son Motor  Car  Co. 

George  Romney,  now  Michigan's  governor, 
was  named  president  and  chairman  in  1954 
and  within  six  years  made  automotive  his- 
tory with  the  compact  car.  With  evangelistic 
fervor,  Romney  stumped  the  country  assail- 
ing "Detroit's  gas-guzzUng  dinosaurs"  and 
pointing  out  the  economy  of  the  Rambler. 

By  1959  AMC  was  earning  $60  million  or 
$3.37  a  share — a  profit  level  never  again 
matched.  Two  years  earlier  the  company  had 
lost  $11.8  million.  Sales  were  In  the  $1  bil- 
lion class  by  1960. 

But  In  1962  Romney  quit  to  run  for  gover- 
nor (nobody  at  AMC  thought  he'd  win  and. 
In  fact,  kept  his  job  open  for  him).  Roy 
Abemethy  filled  In  and  ultimately  became 
AMC's  chief. 

By  this  time,  producers  of  the  dinosaurs 
had  turned  out  their  own  compacts  and  the 
Rambler  was  given  stlC  competition.  Aber- 
nethy,  believing  the  day  of  the  compact  was 
nearly  over,  reversed  corporate  thinking  by 
building  bigger,  zippier  cars.  As  the  cars  grew 
large.-,  however,  sales  grew  smaller  and  losses 
began  to  mount. 
Detroit  automakers  now  feel  that  Aber- 


nethy  mAde  a  colossal  mistake  by  trying  to 
compete  across-the-board  with  Ptwd,  General 
Motors,  and  Chrysler.  "If  he  had  only  con- 
tinued to  think  small,"  one  may  say,  "he'd 
have  found  the  Mustang  before  Ford  did — 
and  things  today  would  be  much  different." 
Last  year,  investor  Robert  B.  Evans,  sup- 
posedly a  corporate  miracle  worker,  bought 
nearly  $2  million  of  AMC  stock  to  become  the 
firm's  biggest  shareholder.  He  was  elected  a 
director,  then  board  chairman. 

Evans  failed  to  Impress  the  industry,  how- 
ever, which  looks  upon  anyone  who  hasn't 
been  in  the  business  since  age  four  as  an 
outsider.  Last  January,  AMC  turned  to  an 
automan — Roy  Chapin,  whose  father  had 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  Hudson.  Chapin 
named  as  president  Bill  Luneburg,  a  tough- 
talking  former  Ford  "whiz  kid"  and  Harvard 
Business  School  man. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  results  of  the  ac- 
cumulated years  of  misguidance  and  lack  of 
corporate  direction  reached  its  lowest  point. 
AMC  posted  a  third-quarter  loss  of  $17,- 
925,988.  Sales  In  the  period  ending  June  30 
fell  11  percent  to  $202,946,331.  The  quarterly 
dividend  had  been  eliminated  for  the  eighth 
consecutive  period.  The  company  appears  as- 
sured of  posting  Its  biggest  annual  loss  ever, 
surpassing  the  $25.4  million  loss  of  fiscal 
1956. 

Yet,  despite  the  financial  loss,  American 
Motors  is  today  in  a  better  position  than  It 
was  a  year  ago : 

The  company's  24  creditor  banks  which 
have  lent  $95  mllUon  to  AMC  have  extended 
the  credit  arrangement  to  the  end  of  1967 
giving  the  Chapln-Luneburg  team  the  chance 
to  change  the  company's  fortunes. 

The  new  management  dumped  Abernethy's 
shotgun  all-bases-covered  approach  to  the 
automobile  market  and  instead  decided  to 
attack  specific  segments.  AMC  Is  no  longer 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

Chapin  and  Luneburg,  aware  of  the  nega- 
tive image  many  AMC  dealers  have  presented 
to  the  consumer,  visited  most  of  the  2,400 
dealers  personaUy,  bringing  new  confidence 
to  the  competent  franchisers,  cutting  off  the 
deadwood.  The  result  is  new  Ufe  In  a  once- 
sagging  dealer  network. 

$200  price  slash  on  the  compact  American 
put  the  car  in  direct  competition  with 
Volkswagen  and  other  imports.  Sales  In- 
creased considerably. 

Much — but  not  all — of  the  company's 
hopes  in  1968  are  pinned  on  the  Javelin, 
AMC's  "personal"  car  which  previews  this 
week.  The  Javelin,  says  Chapin,  is  a  "much- 
improved,  better-looking  Mustang." 

Wall  Street  analysts,  assmnlng  an  auto 
strike,  feel  that  a  long  strike  would  help  the 
company  since  the  TJAW-AMC  contract  ex- 
pires a  month  and  10  days  after  the  Big  Three 
pacts.  The  strike  would  create  a  seller's 
market  and  AMC  would  have  the  product— 
for  awhile,  anyway. 

AMC  stock  has  been  bullish  lately  due  to 
heavy  buying  by  mutual  funds.  While 
Chapin  sees  this  as  an  indication  of  con- 
fidence In  the  new  management,  some  ana- 
lysts are  not  so  sure. 
Says  one: 

"AMC  stock  U  still  extremely  depressed 
and,  consequently,  every  chartist  on  the 
Street  Is  enthralled  with  the  new  activity. 
But,  fundamentally,  there  are  still  doubts. 
"Mutual  funds  more  and  more  are  becom- 
ing short-term  oriented.  By  Ignoring  fun- 
damentals, a  fund  can  move  in  low,  inflate 
the  stock,  pull  out  high.  I'm  not  at  all  as- 
sured AMC  can  make  a  go  of  It  but  things 
are  much  better  now  with  Chapin  at  the 
helm." 

One  fund,  however,  which  has  purchased 
a  large  block  of  shares,  maintains  there  were 
enough  basic  pluses  to  justify  the  commit- 
ment. Five  funds  have  bought  2.3  million 
shares. 

Nobody— Including  the  management — ex- 
pects the  company  to  pull  out  of  the  red  in 


fiscal  1968.  "We  must  position  ourselves  and 
our  products  in  the  minds  of  the  public," 
says  Roy  Chapin.  "Once  we  do  that,  we  will 
succeed." 

Kenoshans     Are     Peeling     Optimistic 

(By  Bob  Cochnar) 
Kenosha,  Wis. — Top  management  at  Amer- 
ican Motors,  headquartered  in  Detroit,  looks 
forward  to  Its  Kenosha  plant  visits  and  not 
for  the  usual  reasons. 

Where  else  in  the  United  States  Is  nearly 
every  other  car  on  the  street  an  AMC  prod- 
uct? If  there  were  only  100  more  Kenoshas 
in  the  country,"  a  company  ofBcial  says, 
"we'd  never  have  a  problem." 

Despite  tlie  seeming  over-abundance  of 
Ramblers,  Rebels,  Ambassadors,  Marlins,  and 
Classics  In  this  town  of  some  75.000  people 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  AMC  Presi- 
dent William  Luneburg  voiced  a  certain  alarm 
when  he  spoke  several  months  ago  to  the  city 
council. 

He  noted  that  the  percentage  of  AMC  new- 
car  registrations  In  Kenosha  county  slipped 
from  47  per  cent  in  1960  to  35.6  per  cent  in 
1966.  But  he  added: 

"We  don't  want  you  or  your  families  or 
your  friends,  or  our  employes,  to  buy  Ameri- 
can Motors  cars  because  of  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion or  out  of  a  sense  of  duty — moral  or 
otherwise. 

"We  want  you  to  buy  our  cars  because  they 
are  superior  cars,  built  by  men  and  women 
in  this  town  who  are  steeped  in  a  tradition  of 
building  a  damned  good  car. 

"I  am  sure,  furthermore,  that  you  would 
not  be  considering  a  trip  around  the  state  to 
visit  other  city  officials  to  persuade  them  to 
buy  otir  cars  If  you  didn't  believe  our  cars 
are  superior  to  whatever  kinds  of  cars  they 
have  been  buying." 

Nine  thousand  people  su-e  employed  at  the 
sprawling  Kenosha  plant,  the  largest  opera- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Most  live  in 
Kenosha  and  Kenosha  Covmty  although,  un- 
til recently,  the  plant  was  also  nearby  Ra- 
cine's largest  employers.  "^ 

You  can  be  sure  that  Kenoshans  knew 
what's  happening  to  AMC  In  Detroit  and  the 
country.  Certainly,  reasons  for  their  Interest 
are  largely  economic  yet  they  are  also  con- 
cerned because  they  believe  that  AMC  makes 
a  good  product  and  that  AMC  has  been  good 
to  Kenosha,  for  reasons  other  than  economic. 
That's  why  former  mayor  Gene  Hammond, 
now  a  vice  president  at  the  Kenosha  Na- 
tional Bank,  formed  the  "Kenoshans  for 
Rambler"  Committee,  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of 
townsmen  anxious  to  help  AMC. 
Hammond,    whose    family    owns    11    AMU 


products,  has  attempted  to  make  every  resi- 
dent an  ambassador  for  Rambler.  To  stimu- 
late nationwide  Rambler  sales,  hU  committee 
sponsored  a  contest  which  resulted  in  some 
400  suggestions  for  improvement.  "Some  were 
prettv  good."  he  says. 

Although  AMC  Is  by  far  the  town's  large:~t 
employer — and  largest  taxpayer— Kenosha  is 
not  vrtthout  other  industry  which  ranges 
from  the  manufacturing  of  Jockey  shorts  to 
major  metalworklng  operaticns,  wire  rope  and 
underwater  weed  cutters. 

"In  a  way."  says  Milton  Wittenberg,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"American  Motors  makes  It  difficult  to  attract 
new  Industry  becaxise  of  the  high  level  of 
wages  it  malntiins.  And  the  uncertainty  at 
AliC  is  a  limiting  factor  on  induEirlal 
growth." 

Yet  the  town  has  grown.  It's  soon  to  become 
a  center  of  education  and  this  should  attract 
more  industry.  In  1962,  Carthage  College  in 
Illinois  built  a  new  campus  in  Kenosha  and 
moved — lock,  stock  and  students. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  will  soon  build 
a  major  campus  here,  thanks  to  municipal 
efforts  and.  significantly,  the  work  of  Edwin 
Moore,  long-time  community  relations  m*n- 
ager  for  American  Motors. 
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Ford  Charlton,  director  of  the  E^noeha 
Manufacturers  Asan..  believes  the  prevail- 
ing mood  Ifl  one  of  the  optimism.  "Boy  Chap- 
In  and  Bill  Luneburg  made  a  terrific  Impres- 
sion on  Kenosha,"  he  says.  "They  made  It  a 
point  to  know  about  the  town  and  Its  his- 
tory." Charlton  haa  owned  Ramblers  since 
1939,  "long  before  I  came  to  Kenosha." 

James  Mxxrphy  Is  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  and  head  of  guards  at  the  AMC  plant. 
He  has  been  with  AMC  "off  and  on"  for  35 
yeajs.  Six  council  members  out  of  18,  In  fact, 
are  AMC  employees. 

"There  was  something  lacking  In  Detroit 
after  George  Romney  left,"  Murphy  believes. 
"But  now  things  have  changed.  The  old  spirit 
is  back."  And  if  AMC  should  leave? 

"Why,"  Murphy  says,  "American  Motors  is 
lite  one  of  the  family.  If  It  left  it  would  be 
like  losing  one  of  the  kids." 

If  Roy  Chapln  thinks  he  has  problems,  he 
should  talk  with  Kenosha's  mayor,  Wallace 
Burkee,  who  was  elected  four  months  ago  to 
replace  Gene  Hammond  when  he  resigned  to 
Join  the  bank. 

"Balancing  a  budget  Is  getting  to  be  a  bit 
rough."  he  says.  "We're  on  the  line  now  and 
will  probably  have  a  $25  million  budget  next 
■•e.-ir." 

AMC  flsures  In  that  budget.  It  pays  about 
S2.5  million  annu.-illy  in  real  estate  taxes  (sec- 
ond largest  taxpayer,  American  Brass,  pays 
$612,000) .  AMC's  state  tax  rebate  to  Kenosha 
In  1963  was  $1.6  million;  last  year  It  was 
$600,000. 

"Obvlou.'ily,"  Burkee  adds,  "we're  concerned 
nbout  American  Motors  fortunes  because  It 
means  a  lot  to  our  fortunes.  We're  proud  of 
the  company  here.  It's  a  partner  in  city 
growth." 

Kenosha  doesn't  know  what  It's  like  to  lose 
a  major  industry.  When  the  Simmons  bed- 
ding people  left  In  1959,  1,400  people  were  out 
of  work.  "But,"  says  Gene  Hammond,  "AMC 
Immediately  leased  the  Simmons  plant  and 
hired  all  the  Jobless  workers.  And  people 
don't  forget  that." 

Above  every  entrance  to  the  Kenosha  plant 
the  employee  creed  Is  emblazoned: 

"Build  Each  Car  as  Though  You  Were 
Going  to  Own  It  Yourself." 

It's  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  creed  Is 
followed. 

Honesty  Doesn't  H.\ve  To  Be  Dttll 
(By  Bob  Cochnar) 

Ntw  York. — When  Mary  Wells  decided  to 
open  her  own  advertising  agency  In  April 
1966.  she  announced  to  the  press  that  her 
firm's  special  Interests  would  be  in  "estab- 
lished products  that  are  declining,  products 
where  there  is  no  Important  difference  be- 
tween brands  and  new  products  that  have  a 
great  story  to  tell." 

Unless  she  was  psychic.  Wells.  Rich, 
Greene's  retention  of  American  Motors  as  an 
account  is  remarkable  coincidence.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  Mrs.  Wells'  shop  Is  the  hot- 
test new  agency  In  the  business.  Whether  It 
stays  hot  after  the  AMC  campaign  Is  released 
m  September  has  the  advertising  commu- 
nity atwltter. 

She  has  been  placed,  perhaps  because  of 
her  phenomenal  success  with  Braniff  Airlines 
and  Benson  and  Hedges  Cigarettes.  In  a 
rather  unenviable  position.  If  AMC  products 
don't  sell.  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  will  take  the 
brunt  of  the  blame. 

"Any  agency  unwilling  to  take  the  blame 
for  failure  doesn't  deserve  to  take  the  credit 
for  success,"  she  points  out  in  a  decidedly 
feminine — yet  tough— way.  "We  think  we 
can  make  better  advertising  over  a  period  of 
time  than  anybody  else.  And  It  won't  be  easy 
to  hide  the  proof  of  this." 

AMC  Chairman  Boy  Chapln  Is  pleased  with 
his  new  agency.  He  allows  that  the  Wells. 
Rich,  Greene  campalg^n  "is  different"  and 
that  It  should  get  everybody  talking  about 
American  Motors. 


Asstuning  Mary  Wells  can  build  consumer 
Interest  to  a  fever  pitch,  what  will  people 
Bee  when  they  get  to  a  showroom? 

They'll  see.  Immediately,  the  Javelin, 
AMC's  entry  In  the  sporty  car  (Mustang, 
Camara,  Barracuda)  market.  It's  a  handsome 
machine  with  the  chopped  deck  and  long 
nose  so  popular  In  this  area.  And  It's  re- 
fined. The  lines  are  smooth  and  interesting. 
There's  plenty  of  room.  The  price,  AMC  says, 
will  be  right. 

They'll  see,  by  midyear,  the  AMX.  which 
Chapln  calls  a  "trtie  two-seater  sports  car." 
The  market  for  this  vehicle,  to  be  sure,  is 
admittedly  small  but  management  figures  it 
will  Increase  floor  traflic.  AMC  wants  people 
to  see  It-;  American,  Rebel  and  Ambassador. 

To  strengthen  ties  with  the  youth  market, 
from  which  all  blessings  apparently  flow, 
AMC  pioclu-jts  with  factory  stipport  will  be 
rallying,  drag-racing  and  possibly  even  stock 
car  racing. 

"We're  -ntTerted  in  performance,  not  rac- 
ing as  such."  Chapin  says.  "It  is  a  commer- 
cial way  to  prove  something  about  our  engl- 
nsering.  Drag-racing  has  crowd  appeal  and 
public  acceptance.  Then  there  is  the  novelty 
of  a  1.200-horsepower  Rebel  capable  of  200 
miles  per  hour." 

American  Motors  has  roughly  a  $12  million 
advertising  budget  which,  when  compared 
to  Big  Three  advertising,  is  modest.  Mrs. 
Wells  plans  to  spend  a  lot  of  it  on  television 
and  in  newspapers. 

She  isn't  especially  impressed  with  the 
advertising  efforts  of  the  major  companies. 
"Tlie  tremendous  mystique  surrounding 
auto  advertising  is  a  whole  bunch  of  non- 
sense. They  make  such  a  big  thing  of  It, 
with  their  hush-hu.sh  meetings,  nitpicking 
and  phony  claims. 

"We  are  going  to  speak  English.  Auto  ad- 
vertising seems  to  be  written  in  Detroltese. 
You  read  it  but  it  doesn't  say  anything. 
Detroit's  advertising  tradition  Is  perma- 
nently etclied  m  cement." 

American  Motors  is  a  much  smaller  com- 
pany, she  points  out.  The  management  Is 
directly  involved  in  all  areivs  of  the  opera- 
tion. "They're  not  sitting  behind  their 
desks."  Besides,  she  adds.  "Roy  Chapln  Is 
darling.  He  knows  what  must  be  done  and 
so  do  we." 

The  Wells,  Rich.  Greene  approach  is  sur- 
prisingly simple.  The  advertising  has  been 
created  so  that  everyone  it  reaches  is  made 
aware  of  what  the  Rebel.  American,  Ambas- 
sador and  Javelin  are.  "We  want  to  position 
these  four  cars  in  the  market  so  that  people 
can  understand  them  "  And  then,  she  says, 
"we  want  to  make  people  like  them." 

"American  Motors  h.as  a  tradition  of  hon- 
esty, a  concern  for  the  good,  old  American 
sense  of  values.  Its  natural  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  honesty  image.  Honesty  doesn't 
have  to  be  dull;  It  c.in  be  beautiful.  You'll  be 
able  to  see  that  you're  getting  more  for  your 
money.  It  can  be  very  sm.-vrt  to  get  a  good 
value" 

American  Motors  Is  appealing  to  the  "non- 
average  buyer"  which  Chapln  estimates  ac- 
counts for  perhaps  16  out  of  every  100  U.S. 
auto  buyers.  "We  are  aiming,"  he  says,  "for 
the  s'nort  term,  for  only  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  these  nonaverage  buyers.  In  terms  of  total 
Industry  share-of-market,  that  equals  four  or 
five  out  of  every  100  car  buyers." 

Can  American  Motors  do  It?  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple hope  so.  Roy  Chapin,  for  one.  Is  con- 
vinced It  can.  In  ending  his  "Condition  of 
the  Company"  speech  last  February  to  AMC 
stockholders,  he  said: 

"Your  management  and  your  employes  are 
prepared  for  the  task  ahead,  .and  we  welcome 
It  because  we  share  an  underlying  excitement 
that  springs  from  the  plain  fact  that  great 
success  in  this  business  has  yielded  time  and 
time  again  to  determination,  innovation, 
ability  and  a  sense  of  destiny  and  a  harmo- 
nious spirit  in  Its  leadership  group." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MARKS  HIS 
59TH  BIRTHDAY  AMIDST  THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  MOST  IMPORTANT 
ELECTIVE    OFFICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  know 
that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  when  I  wish  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  happiest  and  healthiest 
59th  birthday  possible — with  many  more 
to  come. 

The  President  celebrated  his  birthday 
quietly  on  Sunday  in  the  'White  House 
with  his  family — but  he  was  never  more 
than  a  telephone  call  away  from  the 
heavy  national  and  international  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office. 

The  idea  of  a  "working"  birthday  cele- 
bration is  typical  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  can  recall  no  other  man  who  worked 
harder  at  being  President  than  the  man 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House. 

The  American  people  should  take  deep 
satisfaction  in  this  fact. 

Whatever  the  polls  say,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  burning  issue  of  the  moment, 
the  American  people  are  grateful  because 
there  is  a  man  in  the  White  House  who 
devotes  so  much  energy  to  his  job. 

Surely,  there  was  hardly  a  man  who 
went  to  the  Presidency  with  the  expe- 
rience of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

There  was  hardly  a  man  who  was  as 
ready  as  he  was  for  the  job.  The  late, 
John  P.  Kennedy  knew  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  the  man  who  could  best 
succeed  him. 

The  American  people  thought  him  and 
his  record  worthy  of  an  overwhelming 
and  smashing  election  victory  in  1964. 

When  the  chips  are  down,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  want  a  man  in 
the  White  House  who  stands  up  for  the 
American  commitment,  yet  leaves  all 
avenues  to  peace  open  for  full  explora- 
tion. 

The  American  people  want  a  man  in 
the  White  House  who  cares  about  the 
people — in  the  cities  and  in  the  country- 
side. 

The  American  people  want  a  man  in 
the  White  House  who  not  only  seeks  to 
improve  the  society  we  have  today,  but 
also  has  the  vision  to  plan  for  the  so- 
ciety we  seek  tomorrow. 
Happy  birthday,  Mr.  President. 
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TIME  TO  CORRECT  SOME  HISTORI- 
CAL INACCURACIES  ABOUT  THE 
QENOCIDE    CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  signed  by  the  United  States 
in  1948,  was  submitted  for  Senate  rati- 
fication by  President  Truman  in  1949. 
Through  this  convention,  the  commiii- 
sion  of  specified  acts  with  intent  to  di^- 
stroy  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  n - 
ligious  groups  as  such,  is  made  a  crin.e 
under  international  law. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  as  its 
stated  objective  the  preservation  of 
man's  most  precious  right:  the  right  to 
live.  "When  this  convention  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  1949,  only  five 
nations  had  ratified  it.  Since  that  time, 
another  65  nations  have  chosen  to  ratify 


this  convention,  but  not  the  United 
States, 

One  of  the  most  widely  held  miscon- 
ceptions about  Hitler's  12 -year  reign  of 
terror  is  the  gross  error  that  the  Third 
Reich's  program  had  as  its  exclusive  vic- 
tims Jewish  people  alone. 

The  mass  murder  of  almost  6  million 
European  Jews  by  Nazi  butchers  has 
been  well  documented.  All  civilized  men 
condemn  these  acts  of  barbarism  and 
mourn  the  victims  and  their  families. 
But  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that  dur- 
ing these  same  dozen  years  these  same 
executioners  murdered  7  million  Chris- 
tians as  well? 

In  the  perverse  Nazi  lexicon,  these  vic- 
tims were  typed  as  "Christian  subhu- 
mans."  Russians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Ru- 
manians, and  Czechs — 7  million  of 
them — whose  veins  did  not  flow  with 
"pure  Aryan  blood"  were  brutally  put 
to  death. 

The  Senate  and  all  people  must  grasp 
this  fundamental  fact :  Genocide  was  not 
then  and  is  not  now  an  anti-Semitic 
problem;  it  is  an  antihuman  cancer. 

This  horrendous  policy  is  not  merely 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian;  it  is 
both  antihuman  and  anti-American.  We 
in  the  Senate  have  the  means  of  aflBrm- 
ing  this  belief,  of  strengthening  the  in- 
ternational antidote  against  genocide. 
The  Senate  can  ratify  the  United  Na- 
tions convention  on  genocide. 

We  have  already  wasted  too  much 
time  and  dishonored  the  memory  of  al- 
most 13  million  fellow  human  beings. 
Let  the  Senate  now,  in  1967,  correct  our 
grievous  mistake  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDH^G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  PHASEOUT  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD POST  OFFICES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  informed  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  intention  of  his  De- 
partment to  discontinue  the  railroad  post 
oflSces — RPO's — on  several  railroad  lines 
that  travel  into  Wyoming.  In  the  past 
several  days  I  have  been  notified  by  mail 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  regional 
director  of  the  Post  OflBce  Department 
that  the  RPO  cars  from  trains  5,  6,  103, 
and  104  operating  between  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  Cheyenne,  and  trains  9  and  10  be- 
tween Denver,  Colo.,  and  Cheyenne  be 
removed  and  alternate  transportation  be 
used.  These  actions  undoubtedly  fore- 
shadow such  a  recommendation  for  rail- 
road lines  traveling  through  Wyoming. 
Such  a  move  will  mean  a  substantial 
economic  loss  to  our  State.  But  the  loss 
will  not  be  Wyoming's  alone, 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  actions 


of  the  Postmaster  General.  The  recom- 
mendations upon  which  he  is  acting  were 
made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  pertinent 
resolution  was  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Even  while  hearings  were  being  con- 
ducted on  the  AUott  resolution  to  place 
a  moratorium  on  discontinuances  of 
RPO's,  the  gigantic  wheels  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  were  slowly  turning — 
persistently  squeezing  the  national  RPO 
system  out  of  existence. 

For  many  railroads,  the  RPO  system 
is  vital  to  economic  survival.  Thus  the 
ramifications  of  the  phasing  out  of  RPO's 
could  mean  long-run  serious  economic 
loss  to  our  country  in  the  form  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  many  of  our  country's 
rail  lines. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  regrettable  if  we 
allowed  a  part  of  our  Nation's  transpor- 
tation system  to  falter  and  fail  only  to 
discover  years  hence  that  it  is  needed  for 
the  complete  mobility  which  our  highly 
developed  technology  demands. 

In  an  age  and  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
gestion of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system  ranks  as  a  near  crisis  situation, 
the  cutback  or  even  the  maintenance  of 
a  status  quo  in  one  mode  of  travel 
appears  an  unwise  decision. 

Each  year  nearly  50,000  lives  are  lost 
on  our  crowded  highways,  and  over  a 
million  people  are  injured.  Travel  con- 
gestion in  our  big  cities  results  in  con- 
fusion, lost  time,  and  worn  nerves.  And 
as  the  number  of  vehicles  upon  our  rivers 
of  asphalt  and  concrete  increases,  so  does 
the  pollution  of  our  atmosphere. 

Even  our  airlines  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  congestion.  A  flight  from 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  may 
take  only  3  hours  of  air  time.  But  the 
plane  that  has  spanned  three-quarters 
of  the  country  in  such  a  short  time  may 
circle  above  Washington  for  over  an 
hour  awaiting  landing  space. 

Each  part  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem must  be  a  strong,  vital  member 
unto  itself.  Each  member  must  strive  to 
offer  the  best  transportation  possible. 

It  was  my  intention,  as  I  am  sure  it 
was  the  intention  of  many  other  Sen- 
ators who  sponsored  the  Colorado  Sen- 
ator's resolution,  that  we  should  pause 
now — while  there  still  is  time — to  care- 
fully examine  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system.  Such  a  study  is  badly  needed. 

The  Post  Ofiace  Department  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  hold  back  on 
these  apparently  soon-to-come  discon- 
tinuances imtil  action  was  taken  on  the 
AUott  resolution  and  the  pursuant  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  an  effective 
transportation  network  in  this  country, 
planning  is  vital. 

The  actions  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  patently  contrary  to  such  a 
policy. 

The  Allott  resolution  is  an  attempt  to 
keep  our  transportation  system  in  the 
United  States  as  progressive  and  as  alive 
as  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

In  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  newly 
created  Department  of  Transportation  to 
study  the  potential  of  rail  transportation 
it  was  the  hope  of  the  sponsoring  Sena- 
tors that  new  life  could  be  breathed  into 
the  still  young,  but  slowly  failing,  body 
of  our  Nation's  railroads.  For  it  would  be 


a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  the  long-run 
potential  of  the  railroads  to  die  because 
of  a  shortsighted  possible  economy 
which  might  be  realized  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  SHOULD  TURN  ITS  AT- 
TENTION TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]  and 
with  the  other  Senators  who  spoke 
yesterday,  once  again  urging  United  Na- 
tions considerations  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  also  believe  that  if  we  follow  this 
course  and  succeed  in  securing  some 
sort  of  action  recommendation  from  the 
United  Nations,  no  matter  whether  from 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  must  also  indicate  our  will- 
ingness to  accept  that  recommendation, 
no  matter  how  tasteful  or  distasteful 
that  recommendation  may  be  to  us. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW  VA- 
CATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  order  providing  for  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  No.  977,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
support  this  nomination  as  well. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJ^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  If  there  la  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  stand  in 
recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  3 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  the  Sen- 
ate, In  executive  session,  took  a  recess 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  30, 
1967,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


annual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loan   Interest  rate,   and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.AY,  August  29,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Norman  Zdanowltz,  King's  Park 
Jewish  Center,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father,  cast  Thy  coimte- 
nance  and  abundant  blessings  upon  this 
great  land.  Fortify  it  physically  and 
spiritually  and  protect  it  against  all  its 
enemies. 

Bless  our  Illustrious  President  and  the 
constituted  officers  and  leaders  of  the 
United  States  with  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, insight  and  foresight  that  they 
may  be  instrumental  in  resolving  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  problems 
that  confront  our  glorious  Republic.  As 
we  approach  Labcr  Day,  we  pray  that 
the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor 
will  realize  that  both  are  vital  and  in- 
dispensable partners  in  our  imparalleled 
economic  order,  and  that  both  must  plan 
and  labor  together  in  harmony  in  order 
to  promote  a  better  way  of  life.  May  we 
all  be  mindful  of  the  unfinished  labor  of 
liberating  the  oppressed,  of  banishing 
violence  and  hatred,  and  of  making  the 
pursuit  of  tru^h  and  virtue  the  highest 
ideal  and  fondest  ambition. 

May  the  United  States  remain  a  cita- 
del of  freedom  and  a  watchtower  from 
which  rays  of  light  and  hope  shall  be 
beamed  to  those  who  are  now  living  in 
darkness,  poverty,  and  despair.  Hasten 
the  day  when  the  millenial  hope  of  jus- 
tice, brotherly  love;  and  peace  shall  be 
established  and  will  prevail  throughout 
the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1467.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations 
to  carry  out  the  bcautlflcatlon  program 
under  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

S.  1504.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Parmera  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  Income  and  for 
farm  conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
annual  celling  on  Insured  loans.  Increase  the 
amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans  that  may 
be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 


DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  CO.'S  EXHIBIT 
OUTSTANDING  AT  THE  PARIS 
AIRSHOW 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  weeks  I 
have  discussd  the  various  American  ex- 
hibits at  the  Paris  Alrshow.  Today  I 
would  like  to  salute  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.  for  its  participation  in  the 
alrshow. 

One  of  the  most  popular  American  ex- 
hibits at  Paris  was  the  DC-8-61  jet 
transport  produced  by  Douglsis.  This  air- 
plane, flown  to  Paris  by  Eastern  Airlines, 
is  one  of  the  new  Super  Sixty  series  of 
the  DC-8,  37  feet  longer  than  its  prede- 
cessors and  capable  of  carrying  up  to 
251  passengers. 

These  new  aircraft  have  been  ordered 
by  a  number  of  airlines  throughout  the 
world  and  the  Paris  Alrshow  offered  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  the  European  pub- 
lic and  potential  customers  from  various 
countries  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Super  60  series. 

The  introduction  of  the  DC-8-61  jet 
transport — the  world's  largest — opens  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  aviation. 
The  Super  61  DC-«  is  the  first  trans- 
port built  to  provide  air  carriers  with  a 
commercial  jetliner  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  current  and  predicted  ex- 
pansion in  air  travel. 

Increased  in  size,  capacity,  and  effi- 
ciency, the  Super  61  demonstrates  the 
capacity  for  growth  inherent  in  the  DC-8 
design.  It  is  the  seventh  new  version 
of  the  basic  DC-8  which  made  its  maiden 
flight  May  30,  1958. 

The  giant  transport  is  designed  to 
provide  efficient  service  at  low  seat-mile 
and  ton-mile  costs  on  high  density 
traffic  routes  where  the  schedule  fre- 
quency has  reached  near-saturation 
levels. 

Capable  of  carrying  up  to  251  pas- 
sengers, the  Super  ei's  capacity  Is  more 
than  30  percent  greater  than  that  of  the 
series  50  DC-8,  the  largest  DC-8  now 
flying. 

The  Super  61  fuselage  is  extended  by 
adding  a  cabin  section  240  inches  long 
in  front  of  the  wing  and  one  of  200  inches 
aft  of  the  wing. 

Baggage  and  cargo  space  imder  the 
floor  are  proportionately  increased  to 
2,525  cubic  feet — almost  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  C-36 — enabling  an  airline  oper- 
ator to  pay  the  entire  direct  operating 
cost  of  the  aircraft  from  cargo  capacity. 
Super  61  DC-8s  will  reduce  direct  op- 
erating costs  to  less  than  1  cent  per  seat- 
mile  for  the  first  time  in  aviation  his- 
tory. 

In  Its  convertible  passenger-cargo 
version,  designated  the  Super  61  DC-8F 
Jet  Trader,  the  giant  airliner  will  have  a 
total  cargo  capacity  of  more  than  12,600 
cubic  feet,  compared  to  8,810  cubic  feet 
for  the  series  50  DC-8F. 


The  increased  cubic  capacity  of  the 
newest  Jet  Trader  makes  it  possible  for 
aircargo  operators  to  accept  many  cate- 
gories of  buJky,  low-density  items  previ- 
ously considered  unsuitable  for  air  ship- 
ment. 

The  Super  61  DC-8F  will  Eiccommo- 
date  18  cargo  pallets,  five  more  than  any 
other  commercial  air  cargo  transport. 
Pallet  size  can  either  be  88  inches  by  108 
inches  or  88  inches  by  125  inches. 

Overall  length  of  the  new  jetliner  is 
187.4  feet.  Maximum  takeoff  weight  is 
325,000  pounds,  and  maximum  landing 
weight,  240,000  pounds. 

The  Super  61  can  carry  its  maximum 
capacity  in  passengers  3,900  statute 
miles  without  refueling.  With  a  maxi- 
mum payload  weight  limit  of  77,500 
pounds,  the  four-engine  transport  has  a 
nonstop  range  of  2,860  statute  miles. 

All  Super  61s  are  powered  by  four  Pratt 
&  Whitney  JT3D-3B  engines  mounted 
on  the  wings,  which  have  a  span  of 
slightly  more  than  142  feet. 

The  door  to  the  cargo  compartment 
under  the  floor  of  the  Super  61  DC-8  has 
been  enlarged  from  36  by  44  inches  in 
the  standard  DC-8  to  56  by  57  inches  and 
has  been  designed  as  a  sliding  door  rather 
than  opening  outward. 

Production  of  the  Super  61  began  in 
1965.  The  transport  was  rolled  out  Janu- 
ary 24,  1966,  at  the  Aircraft  Division. 
Long  Beach,  CaUf.,  and  made  its  maiden 
flight  in  March  1966. 

Enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
Super  61  concept  was  evidenced  even 
before  the  flrst  flight.  Eight  sdrlines  as  of 
that  date  had  placed  orders  for  28  of  the 
jetliners. 

Air  Canada  ordered  four;  Delta  Air 
Lines,  three;  Eastern  Airlines,  seven; 
National  Airlines,  one;  and  United  Air 
Lines,  seven.  Additionally,  Trans  Carib- 
bean Airways.  Saturn  Airways,  and 
Trans  International  Airlines  each  or- 
dered two  Super  61  DC-8P  Jet  Traders. 
The  Super  61  DC-8  is  the  first  of  tliree 
enlarged  versions  of  the  DC-8.  The  other 
two,  the  Super  62  and  Super  63  DC-8's, 
are  ultra-long-range  transports  designed 
for  international  operations. 

At  Paris  the  U.S.  Navy  also  displayed 
versions  of  the  A-4  Skyhawk  attack  air- 
craft, also  produced  by  Douglas.  These 
aircraft,  more  than  2,000  of  which  have 
been  manufactured,  are  an  important 
part  of  the  Navy  inventory  and  are  ppr- 
forming  particularly  well  in  Vietnam. 
Other  nations  are  interested  iii  purchas- 
ing the  A-4  and  the  xloyal  Australian 
Navy  has  just  taken  delivery  on  the  first 
of  10  in  the  A-4G  configuration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  fellow 
Americans  join  me  in  commending  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  for  representing 
our  country  so  ably  at  the  Paris  Air- 
show.  In  addition  to  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  our  Nation's  defense  effort, 
companies  like  Douglas  have  made 
America  a  world  leader  in  the  aerospace 

industry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    BETWEEN    THE 
SPEAKER   AND   PRIME   MINISTER 
KY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC   OF  VIET- 
NAM 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 


printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record  corre-  military  leaders,  decided  that  our  term  of 
*^  j„  t:l  w»+„,««^  tv,a  Gr,oairor  ftf  thp  duty  was  to  be  a  transitional  one,  and  set 
spondence  between  the  Speakej:  of  me     ^^^>^^  establish  the  very  rapid  ume-tabie 


House  and  Prime  Minister  Ky  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  correspondence  is  as  follows: 
Republic   of  Vietnam, 

Saigon,  August  21,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you  at  a  time  when  the  events  In 
my  country  occasion  passionate  debates  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  nations  are  to- 
gether defending  freedom,  and  are  consent- 
ing to  tremendous  sacrifices,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  affirm  again  the  principles  which 
command  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  by 
my  government. 

The  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  re- 
quires more  than  our  Joint  efforts  at  war.  It 
involves  first  and  foremost  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  the  achievement  of  democracy 
and  social  justice.  Should  we  stray  from  that 
basic  commitment,  or  should  you  miscon- 
strue our  purposes,  our  alliance  would  indeed 
be  in  Jeopardy. 

As  my  government  is  nearing  the  comple- 
tion of  its  term  of  duty,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  have  dispatched  our  task  with  honesty 
and  effectiveness  under  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. I  take  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  successfully  started  the  course 
toward  democracy  and  equality  for  a  society 
which  was  imprisoned  within  the  deep  walls 
of  feudalism,  corruption  and  intolerable  so- 
cial discrepancies.  In  spite  of  war,  subversion 
and  several  grave  crises,  my  government  has 
undertaken  to  organize  five  nationwide  elec- 
tions of  vital  imjjortance  within  about  a 
year's  time :  elections  for  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly In  September  1S66,  elections  for  Ham- 
let and  Village  administration  In  April-May 
1967,  Presidential  and  Senatorial  elections 
next  September,  and  elections  for  the  Lower 
House  next  October.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  way  to  warrant  our  determination  to 
stay  the  course  toward  democracy.  For  it 
would  be  proper  for  all  concerned  to  acknowl- 
edge the  painful  dilemma  of  our  nation,  torn 
between  the  dream  to  attain  the  Integrity  of 
democratic  life  and  the  necessity  to  fight 
for  survival.  We  have  lost  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, our  soldiers,  our  cadremen  in  the  past 
elections,  and  undoubtedly  we  shall  lose 
many  more  in  the  coming  weeks;  we  must  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  resources  to  the  exercise 
of  democracy  which  are  badly  needed  on  the 
battlefield;  we  run  the  risk  of  subversion  and 
division  at  a  time  when  the  nation  must 
\'.nlt€  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  have 
all  accepted  the  challenge  without  a  shadow 
of  reluctance. 

It  seems  a  cruel  irony  that  some  of  our 
friends  chose  this  very  moment  to  voice 
doubt  on  our  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  my  government  In- 
cludes officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  leads  to 
misgivings,  for  I  know  of  the  Inherent  dis- 
trust toward  military  government  In  the  ad- 
vanced societies.  But  in  our  present  histori- 
cal context,  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  are 
of  a  very  particular  nature:  700,000  of  our 
youag  men  are  under  arms  in  a  nation  of  15 
million  people.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
composed  of  militarists  or  people  inclined  to 
the  use  of  force  or  violence,  but  of  all  the 
generations  of  Vietnamese  within  the  age  of 
offering  the  fullest  measure  of  service  to  their 
imperiled  Fatherland.  They  are  the  Present 
and  the  Future  of  our  nation. 

F^irthermore,  my  government  did  not  seize 
power;  it  was  a  civilian  government  which, 
unable  to  resolve  Instability  and  division, 
passed  on  to  the  Armed  Forces  the  burden 
of  preserving  the  nation  from  collapsing. 
We  then  formed  a  mixed  team  of  civilian  and 


for  the  advent  of  representative  government. 
We  are  now  reaching  the  final  stage  of  that 
time-table. 

Of  course,  two  years  are  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  en- 
gaged our  country  on  the  right  path,  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  the  tasks  which  we 
have  begun,  such  as  rural  development,  re- 
organization of  the  administration  and  of  the 
army,  reinforcement  of  the  national  economy 
.  .  .  need  to  be  continued.  That  Is  why,  in 
good  conscience,  we  deem  It  our  duty  to  run 
for  offices  in  due  democratic  process.  We  hope 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  will  entrust  us 
with  further  responsibilities  on  the  basis  of 
our  past  performances.  But  should  the  people 
decide  otherwise,  we  shall  readily  accept  their 
verdict. 

I  am  particularly  sad  to  hear  accusations 
that  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  will  resort 
to  coup*  In  the  event  the  election  returns 
should  be  unfavorable  to  us.  We  have  de- 
voted the  finest  hours  of  the  past  two  years 
to  brinpng  about  the  first  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  our  country,  we  shall  not  be  tbe 
ones  to  destroy  them.  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  our  soldiers,  our  civil  servants,  our 
cadremen  against  rigging  the  elections  In  any 
manner,  for  I  think  that  dishonest  elections 
would  deprive  our  country  of  democracy  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  In  1963,  the  people  and 
the  Army  overthrew  a  dictatorial  government 
which  was  issued  from  dishonest  elections. 

That  a  few  press  correspxjndents  should 
misquote  my  word  of  caution  against  un- 
fair elections  and  make  It  sound  like  a 
threat  of  coup  was,  after  all,  understandable. 
But  for  a  moment,  I  felt  very  discouraged 
to  see  some  of  the  best  friends  of  my  country 
give  credence  to  those  inaccurate  reports. 
Time  and  again,  I  have  proven  that  I  am 
capable  of  placing  the  Interest  of  our  nation 
above  all  possible  personal  ambition;  the  de- 
cision I  made  on  the  30th  of  June  to  withdraw 
from  the  Presidential  race  and  to  seek  the 
Vice  Presidency  instead,  was  another  in- 
stance of  my  sincerity. 

I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  attributing 
to  ill  faith  on  the  part  of  my  government  the 
difficulties  that  the  candidates  may  en- 
counter In  their  campaigning.  My  country  is 
short  on  physical  facilities,  several  of  our 
airfields  are  still  unsafe,  and  the  wind  blows 
where  It  may  ...  In  my  opinion,  a  dignified 
attitude  for  those  among  us  who  ambition 
to  be  public  servants  by  popular  choice 
should  be  to  endure  those  misfortunes  and 
persevere  in  seeking  the  support  of  the  elec- 
torate, and  not  to  display  resentment  against 
the  adverse  conditions  which  prevail  for  our 
entire  people.  In  the  meanwhile.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  our  government  has  done  Its  very 
best  to  give  all  candidates  a  fair  share  of  the 
means  for  campaigning.  The  same  amount 
of  money  is  alloted  to  all  tickets.  The  gov- 
ernment Television  and  Radio  allow  equal 
time  to  all  candidates  In  direct  broadcast, 
and  anybody  in  Vietnam  can  testify  that 
those  means  are  used  at  their  fullest  capacity 
by  our  opponents.  The  Vietnamese  press  is 
free,  and.  In  part,  quite  virulently  antigovern- 
mental;  on  the  other  hand  the  foreign  press 
is  at  full  liberty  to  cover  the  campaign  and 
the  forthcoming  elections. 

If  by  the  standards  of  a  country  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  exercise  of  democracy, 
and  free  from  the  predicaments  of  war  and 
underdevelopment,  our  elections  still  present 
serious  shortcomings,  I  am  the  first  Viet- 
namese to  deplore  that  situation.  But  I  can 
say  without  any  doubt  in  my  conscience  that 
my  government  does  not  deserve  any  lesson 
In  honesty  and  patriotism  from  any  quarter. 
I  am  afraid  that  persistent  criticism  with- 
out substantiated  evidence  on  the  part  of 
some  prominent  American  figures  may,  in  the 
long  run.  Impair  the  harmony  of  our  Joint 
efforts.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  proud  people, 
they  wlU  accept  any  amount  of  tribulations 


and  sufferings,  but  their  dead  count  as  much 
as  the  dead  from  all  the  friendly  lands,  and 
they  will  admit  no  discrimination  In  all  the 
men's  supreme  tribute  to  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

I  see  an  urgent  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  an  appropriate  perspective  In  the 
partnership  between  nations,  large  and  small, 
which  are  In  pursuit  of  a  common  Ideal;  for 
Intemperate  reUance  upon  the  physical  scale 
of  strength  would  be  the  negation  of  that 
verv  Ideal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
letter  to  all  the  Distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

I  stand  in  profound  respect  for  the  great 
traditions  of  democracy  and  Justice  embodied 
m  your  institutions.  I  greatly  value  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  cause  of  Vietnam,  and  I  am  always  ready 
to  discuss  in  total  candor  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Representatives  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther examine  the  developments  concerning 
the  common  endeavor  of  our  two  nations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NcuTEN  CaoKy, 

Air  Vice  Marshal. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  29, 1967. 
Air  Vice   Marshal   Nguyen   Cao  Ky, 
Chairman,  Central  Executive  Committee, 
Republic   of    Vietnam. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  Your  letter  con- 
cerning the  principles  which  govern  the  con- 
duct of  national  affairs  by  the  Government  of 
Viet-Nam  has  reached  me,  and  I  have  con- 
veyed It  to  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,    as   you    requested. 

I  have  given  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  your  letter  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
members  of  this  House  will  do  likewise.  In 
my  opinion,  your  remarks  are  an  eloquent 
and  welcome  reaffirmation  of  the  Ideals  of 
national  independence  and  Individual  liberty 
shared  by  our  two  peoples. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  no  criticisms  or 
reservations  expressed  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duty  to  Inquire  Into  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  have  ever  Intended  to  impugn 
the  encouraging  course  towards  constitution- 
al democracy  which  your  country  has  under- 
taken. In  fact,  the  attention  given  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  development 
of  representative  institutions  in  Vlet-Nam  Is 
a  measure  of  our  common  concern  that  the 
Impressive  pace  of  evolutionary  political  de- 
velopment to  which  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  contributed  so  much  shall  be  sustained. 
Our  admiration  for  these  accomplishments 
is  heightened  by  the  realization  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  the  face  of  brutal  opposi- 
tion from  an  arrogant  aggressor  which  would 
deny  yovu-  people  their  right  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

With  my  expressions  of  respect  £nd  my 
compliments  to  you  and  your  associates,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


RESCUING  OUR  OLYMPIC  BEGGARS 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  tx)  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  contin- 
ually at  stake  before  the  world,  the  area 
of  amateur  sports,  especially  the  Olym- 
pics, continues  to  be  of  prime  importance. 

My  constituent,  Irving  Jaffee,  the  great 
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Olympic  skating  champion  of  1928  and 
1932,  whose  exploits  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  are  remembered  by  all  who 
saw  or  read  of  them.  Is  vitally  concerned 
about  financing  our  Olympic  teams. 

In  a  very  thoughtful  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine— September  1967,  commencing  at 
page  17 — he  considers  the  way  we  have 
financed  previous  Olympic  teams,  the  un- 
seemly last-minute  pleas  for  funds,  et 
cetera,  and  makes  concrete  proposals  for 
the  future. 

The  article  follows  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues : 

A  Plan  to  RtacuB  Oitr  Oltmpic  Beggars 
(By  Irving  Jaffee.  Olympic  skating  champion 

In  1928  and  1932,  as  told  to  Hal  Bock) 

The  modem  Olympic  games  were  &rst  held 
In  Athena,  Greece,  in  1896.  They  have  been 
lield  every  four  years  since,  except  in  the 
war  yean  1916,  1940  and  1944.  The  winter 
games  were  added  In  1924.  The  United  States 
has  participated  from  the  start.  When  we  go 
Into  the  1968  games  our  Olympic  experience 
will  have  spanned  73  years.  Yet  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  It  will  be  a  crash  oper- 
ation to  finance  our  1968  team. 

Undoubtedly  our  Olympic  Committee 
won't  go  In  the  red.  It  will  balance  the 
books  by  a  last-minute  pleading  for  indi- 
vidual gifts,  by  swapping  exclusive  Olympic 
advertising  endorsements  for  cash  and 
equipment  from  U.S.  corporations,  and  by 
practicing  economies  in  Olympic  expenses — 
economies  that  will  include  leaving  some 
eligible  athletes  home. 

That's  how  it  has  happened  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  was  our  fourth  ranked  speed 
skater  In  the  1928  Olympics.  We  were  en- 
titled to  send  a  squad  of  17  speed  skaters 
to  the  8t.  Morttz  winter  Olympics  in  Swlt- 
serland.  We  prepared  to  send  three.  The  ship 
was  actually  delayed  in  sailing  at  the  last 
Dolnute  while  a  decision  was  made  that  they 
could  afford  to  send  me  after  all.  By  the  skin 
of  my  teeth  I  made  the  trip.  To  everybody's 
•urprlse.  Including  my  own,  I  won  the  10.000 
meters.  But  my  pride  In  beating  the  best 
skaters  fielded  by  the  entire  world  has  been 
watered  by  an  unresolved  doubt  ever  since. 
IX  our  fourth  ranked  skater  could  do  that, 
perhaps  our  fifth  or  17th  could  have  beaten 
me.  I'll  never  know.  They  stayed  home. 

At  the  Millroee  track  meet  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Just  before  the  Isist  Olympics 
In  1964,  the  program  was  interrupted  while 
a  sentimental  plea  was  made  by  old-time 
athletes  for  all  the  spectators  to  chip  In  for 
the  Olympic  fund  when  ushers  passed  among 
us  rattling  the  cup. 

This  begging  to  help  the  richest  nation 
on  earth  send  its  squads  to  the  Olympics 
makes  me  absolutely  furious.  But  while  I 
can  contain  myself,  my  wife  can't.  She  wants 
to  take  it  out  on  the  only  target  available — 
the  poor  ushers  who  pass  the  tin  cup.  "Why 
aren't  they  planning  something,"  she  cries, 
"Instead  of  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
our  sports,  our  nation  and  our  whole  pro- 
gram?" She  and  I  aren't  alone.  As  a  former 
Olympian,  and  as  one  who  ever  since  has 
Identified  himself  with  the  development  of 
young  American  athletes,  I  am  often  the 
target  of  a  blunt  question  from  others: 

"What  the  hell  is  the  matter?  Why  do 
they  have  to  put  Bob  Hope  on  a  telethon 
to  raise  nickels  and  pennies,  or  enlist  Blng 
Crosby  In  appeals  to  the  public,  or  ask  peo- 
ple to  send  In  soap  coupons  with  the  prom- 
ise that  the  manufacturer  will  give  so  much 
to  the  Olympic  fund  for  every  so  many 
coupons?" 

They  do  have  to  do  that,  and  our  1968 
Olympic  team  will  need  your  support  in 
every  conceivable  way  in  order  to  make  out. 
There's  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  old 
rut  In  the  little  time  remaining.  Maybe  we'll 
never  get  out  of  It.  Maybe  the  begging,  penny- 
plndUng.  commercialization  and  crash  op- 


erations will  go  on  and  on  in  the  nation 
that  Is  reputed  to  have  the  greatest  reservoir 
of  management  ability  in  the  world. 

There's  a  simple  and  logical  way  to  as- 
sure our  Olympic  team  the  money  it  needs  In 
a  planned,  non-begging  fashion — with 
enough  money  left  over  to  provide  some 
needed  support  for  the  better  development 
of  amateur  athletics  In  the  United  States. 

That  Is  another  sore  spot.  We  do  perhaps 
the  sorriest  Job  of  any  major  nation  when 
it  comes  to  developing  young  athletes.  That 
could  surprise  you.  since  we  turn  out  many 
great  champions.  Truth  la,  we  do  it  the 
hard  way.  and  we  are  weak  in  many  sports 
where  we  could  be  strong. 

Versions  of  my  own  story,  minus  the 
happy  ending,  could  be  repeated  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  boy  and  girl  athletes 
and  by  thousands  of  adults  who  have  tried 
to  help  them.  To  put  It  briefly.  I  was  bitten 
by  the  skating  bug  at  age  14,  while  living 
In  a  poor  neighborhood  in  New  York's  Bronx. 
I  had  to  go  to  Manhattan  to  find  a  rink 
I  could  use  (Roseland  Dance  City  occupies 
those  premises  now) .  To  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  skating  I  swept  the  ice  regularly.  I 
sold  newspapers  to  earn  subway  fare  to  the 
rink.  I  wore  borrowed  skates  that  were  too 
big  for  me.  Stuffing  the  toes  with  newspapers 
I  managed  to  win  a  medal  in  a  novice  race. 
A  year  later  I  won  an  Important  race,  the 
New  York  Dally  News  Silver  Skates.  I  didn't 
even  know  what  I'd  done  right,  for  I  had 
never  been  coached.  After  that,  opportunities 
opened  up  so  that  I  could  have  coaching  and 
decent  equipment,  thanks  to  the  interest  of 
individual  older  skaters  in  a  promising 
youngster.  This  doesn't  exactly  read  like  a 
program  for  the  development  of  young 
athletes. 

Things  aren't  exactly  the  same  today,  but 
there  is  still  no  trace  of  anything  like  a 
national  program  to  give  kids  such  as  I  was 
a  chance  to  get  started.  In  Canada,  the  gov- 
ernment hires  top-notch  coaches  in  speed 
skating  and  figure  skating.  They  travel  the 
country  and  give  mass  Instruction  at 
"clinics"  to  which  any  interested  youngster 
can  come.  We  have  "Olympic  coaches."  but 
theirs  is  chiefly  an  honorary  Job.  involving 
the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
Olympic  team  once  it  is  chosen. 

Until  recently,  there  was  not  a  single 
Olympic-size  quarter  mile  or  400-meter  rac- 
ing rink  in  the  United  States.  Now  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  built  one  at  Flint.  Small 
wonder  that  while  an  American  like  Terry 
McDermott  could  win  an  Olympic  short  race 
In  1964,  we  are  consistently  left  behind  in 
distance  skating.  Our  young  distance  skaters 
practice  on  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes  (when 
weather  permits)  or  at  undersized  hockey 
rinks.  When  they  enter  a  world  contest  it's 
like  going  onto  the  field  for  the  first  time. 
The  city  of  Moscow  has  ten  400-meter  rinka 
where  the  smallest  children  can  practice 
under  Olympic  conditions.  Norway  has  about 
40,  Sweden  30,  Finland  10 — and  so  it  goes. 

Many  European  nations  have  from  10  to  20 
Olympic  bobsled  runs.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  one — at  Lake  Placid.  The  State  of 
New  York  and  the  town  of  Lake  Placid  foot 
the  bill  for  it.  The  winter  athletes  aren't  the 
only  ones  who  have  little  chance  to  develop 
or  get  good  coaching  in  the  United  States, 
but  skating  is  my  field  so  let  me  say  a  little 
more. 

France  sends  her  most  promising  Olympic 
figure  skaters  to  the  United  States,  with  all 
costs  paid,  to  be  coached  by  Pierre  Brunet, 
now  an  American  citizen.  In  1928.  he,  with 
his  wife,  won  the  mixed-pair  Ols^mpic  figure 
skating  crown  for  Prance. 

We  send  nobody  anywhere  for  the  coach- 
ing that  a  top  figure  skater  needs.  And  it 
costs  plenty.  If  you  have  the  stuff  to  be  a 
figure  skater  In  the  United  States,  you  must 
have  rich  parents  or  some  private  club  or 
sponsor  behind  you  in  order  to  develop, 
rather  is  a  matter  of  luck. 

Our  own  wonderful  Carol  Heiss  and  Peggy 


Fleming  lacked  family  wealth.  Fortunately, 
the  New  York  Skating  Club  sponsored  Carol, 
while  Peggy  Is  a  world  champion  thanks  to 
the  backing  of  the  Broadmoor  Skating  Club 
in  Colorado  Springs. 

European  governments  In  general  will  hire 
successful  coaches — from  abroad  if  neces- 
sary— to  train  their  Olympic  hopefuls. 

In  the  United  States,  the  development  of 
young  amateur  athletes  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools  or  by  volunteer  adults.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  volunteer  programs — the 
Little  Leagues,  American  Legion  Baseball, 
Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  police  athletic  leagues, 
Boys'  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  and  so  on.  Then 
there  are  purely  local  sjKirts  programs  con- 
ducted by  a  park  department  or  by  willing 
adults  who  earn  a  living  from  nine  to  five, 
then  turn  out  to  help  what  youngsters  they 
can. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  such  volunteers  that 
they  have  done  as  well  as  they  have.  Their 
struggles  to  find  playing  space  and  equip- 
ment, uniforms,  tournament  costs,  adequate 
Instructors  or  transportation  for  the  young- 
sters would  curl  your  hair  If  you  knew  the 
details.  To  put  It  bluntly,  volunteers  who  are 
perfectly  willing  to  train  your  child  or  mine 
usually  have  to  spend  more  time  and  energy 
begging  for  money  or  other  needs  (the  way 
the  Olympic  Committee  does)  than  they  are 
able  to  devote  to  the  youngsters. 

Our  national  American  Legion  Baseball 
tournament  nearly  died  In  1933  when  the 
major  leagues  withdrew  the  support  that 
helped  underwrite  the  national  elimination 
contests.  Newspaper  publishers  saved  the  day. 
They  followed  the  example  of  the  late  Prank 
Knox.  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  a  publisher  of  papers  In  Manchester, 
N.H.,  and  Chicago,  put  up  the  first  $5,000. 
The  late  Dan  Sowers,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
other  hard-working  Legionnaires  used  Knox's 
gift  as  a  base  to  solicit  more  from  other 
publishers.  The  major  leagues,  whose  roster 
today  are  loaded  with  former  Legion  youth 
baseballers,  eventually  restored  their  guar- 
antee. 

Readers  of  these  pages  well  know  what 
many  of  the  Individual  Legion  Posts  go 
through  in  order  to  support  the  local  teams 
in  the  program.  The  Post  that  plays  host 
to  the  national  finals  may  find  that  It  will 
make  out  very  well — If  a  substantial  com- 
mittee of  able  men  anticipates  every  detail 
and  exploits  every  avenue  of  support  a  year 
or  two  in  advance.  Otherwise  It  may  strug- 
gle for  another  year  or  two  to  get  out  of 
the  red. 

Unlike  us,  many  foreign  nations  have  na- 
tional physical  fitness  programs.  True,  there 
Is  an  element  of  deceit  In  some  of  them. 
They  help  to  field  well-trained  "amateurs" 
in  the  Olympics  who  would  be  professionals 
by  ovir  standards.  The  Communist  nations, 
of  coxirse,  simply  support  and  pay  their 
"amateurs"  to  keep  in  training. 

They  aren't  the  only  ones.  Ethiopia's  great 
distance  runner  earns  army  promotions  by 
winning  international  races.  Sweden's  defini- 
tion, of  an  amateur  permits  an  athlete  to 
capitalize  on  his  reputation  In  any  manner 
except  coaching.  Amateurs  make  out  so 
well  financially  that  professional  sx>ort8  are 
all  but  unknown  there.  By  contrast.  If  I 
should  check  hats  at  a  skating  rink  In  this 
country  I  could  be  declared  a  professional. 

Deceitful  rules  allow  the  top  athletes  in 
many  lands  to  support  themselves  through 
their  sports  while  reaching  their  peak  of 
performance,  as  professionals  do  here.  But 
there  Is  nothing  deceitful  about  the  facilities 
and  Instruction  that  help  young  boys  and 
girls  to  develop  in  nations  that  have  genuine 
physical  fitness  programs.  Prom  Japan  to 
Europe  there  is  mass  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure, training  and  competition  In  a  broad 
spectrum  of  sports  for  young  people,  without 
forcing  hlt-or-mlss  volunteer  adults  to  beg 
and  improvise. 

We  do  have  a  national  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram In  the  United  States — so-caUed.  Stan 
Muslal  was  named  to  be  Its  first  director  by 
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President  Kennedy.  It  wasn't  Muslal 's  fault 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  talk  to  adults,  for 
It  is  only  a  paper  program.  There's  no  money 
in  It  with  which  to  achieve  anything. 
Begging,  borrowing  and  Improvising  Is  our 
way. 

A  deal  I  tried  to  pull  off  In  New  York  a 
few  years  ago  would  be  unthinkable  In 
Sweden — and  so  would  its  failure.  There  was 
a  chance  to  let  thousands  of  city  kids  skate 
In  rinks  in  the  parks  system  for  a  dime  or  so. 
I  was  concerned  about  the  many  poor  boys 
and  girls  who  wouldn't  have  skates  or  the 
money  for  them.  I  approached  an  athletic 
club  with  a  proposition  that  It  work  with 
department  stores  to  collect  "trade-In"  skates 
from  well-to-do  customers,  and  Issue  them 
for  use  of  children  In  the  city  parks.  The 
whole  thing  fell  through  In  a  mass  of  red 
tape.  But  my  point  Is  that  this  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  Improvising  and  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  takes  place  on  behalf  of  kids  in 
your  town  as  well  as  mine.  Money  is  always 
at  the  heart  of  It.  RaflSes  and  bingo  used  to 
support  many  volunteer  youth  programs,  but 
most  states  have  clamped  down  on  them. 
Commercial  sponsors  are  often  appealed  to. 
Thousands  of  local  businessmen  in  the 
United  States  put  up  money  or  uniforms  to 
support  teams  in  this  or  that,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  words  "Goode's  Grocery"  or 
"Smith's  Hardware"  on  the  athletic  shirt. 
This  too  is  hlt-or-mlss,  and  It's  a  form  of 
begging  to  ask  for  It — though  I  don't  know 
what  would  happen  to  sandlot  sports  in  this 
country  without  the  local  biislness  sponsor. 

Commercial  sponsorship  Is  sometimes  too 
commercial.  A  friend  of  mine  lives  In  a  town 
where  the  local  Babe  Ruth  League  tied  a 
fund-raising  deal  In  with  a  newspaper's  cir- 
culation promotion.  The  last  two  years  run- 
ning the  paper's  solicitor  phoned  him  to  say 
that  If  he  would  subscribe.  It  would  help  the 
ball  team.  Each  time  my  friend  said  he  didn't 
want  the  paper,  but  would  be  glad  to  send  a 
contribution  to  the  team  If  the  newspaper 
would  tell  him  who  to  send  It  to.  To  this 
day  he  hasn't  been  told.  The  interest  of  the 
solicitor  Is  In  newspaper  circulation,  and 
plainly  not  In  the  ball  team. 

If  we  had  a  solid,  national  plan  to  de- 
velop sports  programs,  as  many  lesser  na- 
tions do,  perhaps  men  like  Joe  Yancey  or 
clubs  like  the  Orand  Street  Boys  wouldn't  be 
necessary.  Or  perhaps  they  could  achieve  a 
great  deal  more  with  the  backing  of  a  na- 
tional fund. 

They  fit  into  our  most  powerful  amateur 
sport — men's  track  and  field.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  how  some  of  our  track  stars  manage 
to  keep  In  training  after  college  (if  they  went 
to  college);  who  coaches  them;  where  they 
run  or  Jump  In  practice;  who  enters  them  in 
meets  and  sees  that  they  have  uniforms;  how 
they  travel  to  meets?  Remember,  If  they 
arent  well-to-do,  they  have  to  go  to  work 
at  something  else. 

For  some  it  is  easy.  They  live  near  their 
old  college,  perhaps,  or  they  are  graduate 
students,  and  their  old  coach  welcomes  them. 
They  are  Invited  to  Join  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous clube,  such  as  The  New  York  AC,  or  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Club. 

But  not  all  of  them.  In  New  York  there 
were  so  many  fijie  athletes  of  poor  origins 
that  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  formed 
the  Orand  Street  Boys  many  years  ago  to 
sponsor  good  athletes  who  needed  help  If 
they  were  to  stay  In  training  and  get  to  meets 
without  hitchlklng,  sleeping  in  flophouses 
and  nibbling  potato  chips  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  championship.  The  Grand  Street 
Boys  have  sponsored  many  an  athlete  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  quit. 

Then,  30-odd  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Pioneer  Club  came  Into  existence  In  New 
York.  Its  strong  point  is  coaching  good  ath- 
letes who  are  no  longer  in  school.  You  can 
look  all  over  New  York  and  you  won't  find 
the  New  York  Pioneer  Club  anywhere.  It  Is 
Joe  Yancey,  a  Negro  employee  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service.  Yancey  Is  a  cracker  Jack 
track  coach.  He  gathered  in  many  of  the  grad- 
uated trackmen  of  N.Y.U.,  Manhattan  and 
other  city  colleges,  and  many  non-college 
rimners,  and  established  the  Pioneer  Club. 
The  club  is  wherever  Joe  Is  standing  on  the 
rurmlng  track  In  McCombs  Dam  Park,  N.Y. 
In  winter,  he  disperses  his  teams  to  the  armo- 
ries or  the  board  tracks  of  the  city's  colleges. 
Some  of  his  athletes,  picked  off  the  streets, 
won  college  scholarships  after  he  developed 
them.  Joe  works  full  time  for  a  living,  but 
so  do  most  of  his  athletes,  so  the  Pioneer  Club 
gets  Into  swing  at  the  end  of  New  York's  busi- 
ness day.  Yancey's  men  have  won  national 
crowns  for  him  and  international  crowns  for 
America.  He  has  put  together  some  fearsome 
relay  teams — which  his  athletes,  on  their  own, 
could  hardly  have  done.  This  year  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  named  him  to  coach  New 
York's  entry  into  the  U.S.  Youth  Games  in 
August. 

New  York  is  my  city.  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  that  the  story  of  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  and  the  Pioneer  Club  could  be  repeated 
In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where. 

What  such  individuals  and  groups  have 
done  is  inspiring.  But  the  situation  that 
leaves  it  up  to  them  hardly  reflects  well  on 
such  a  great  country  as  ours.  Nor  are  they 
able  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  in  the  United  States 
who  aren't  lucky  enough  to  get  the  minimum 
opportunity  to  develop  as  champions  In  many 
sports  are  as  frustrated  today  as  were  young- 
sters in  my  youth. 

For  many  years  requests  for  me  to  help 
young  skaters,  to  speak  to  sporting  groups, 
or  to  lend  my  time  and  my  Olympic  reputa- 
tion to  fund-raising  activities  and  charity 
affairs  kept  me  from  having  dinner  with  my 
family  more  than  two  nights  a  week.  I've  had 
thousands  of  requests  t«  coach  youngsters, 
and  though  I'm  a  fuUtlme  businessman  I  do 
what  little  I  can.  I  finally  had  to  discourage 
requests  for  public  appearances  by  charging 
♦100 — to  go  to  charity.  I  had  no  other  choice 
if  I  were  to  have  any  private  life  at  all.  Oc- 
casionally, I  go  on  TV  to  talk  to  boys  and 
girls  about  skating.  Then  floods  of  letters 
potir  In  from  parents  whose  children  have 
Interest  and  ability  but  nobody  to  guide 
them.  I'm  only  in  a  minor  sport.  Imagine 
what  the  demands  are  on  the  big  name 
athletes  in  the  major  sports. 

What  could  we  do  in  the  United  States 
to  assure  our  Olympic  and  Pan-American 
Games  teams  of  all  expenses,  without  beg- 
ging and  commercialization  of  amateur 
sports,  and  at  the  same  time  find  more 
money  for  the  development  of  young 
athletes?  I  am  sure  we  don't  want  to  pro- 
fessionalize our  amateur  sports,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  we  don't  want  Uncle  Sam 
to  run  our  sports  programs  the  way  the 
Communist  governments  do.  I  think  we  have 
already  gone  too  far,  for  to  me  it  is  repulsive 
that  the  Oljmipic  Committee  is  In  the  busi- 
ness of  soliciting  corporations  for  help  and 
giving  them  exclusive  advertising  endorse- 
ments in  return. 

The  answer  can  surely  be  found  right  at 
hand,  by  simply  adapting  a  financial  princi- 
ple laid  down  years  ago  for  the  disposal  of 
any  profits  from  the  Olympic  Games  them- 
selves. Such  profits  "must  be  applied  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Olympic  movement,  or  for 
the  development  of  amateur  sports." 

I  would  like  to  see  a  fund,  easily  paid  for 
by  sports  fans  in  a  systematic  way,  to  sup- 
port our  Olympic  and  Pan  American  games, 
and  at  the  same  time  further  the  develop- 
ment of  amateur  athletics  In  the  United 
States. 

Call  it  anything  you  want,  but  "ASDOF" 
would  do  for  now.  (American  Sports  De- 
velopment and  Olympic  Fund.) 

It  wouJd  be  sustained  by  a  cut  from  the 
gate  and  from  TV  receipts  in  all  U.S.  sport- 
ing events,  amateur  and  professional.  For  all 


I  care — If  It  were  so  administered  as  to  pre- 
vent cheating — it  could  be  a  small  surtax 
added  to  ticket  prices,  so  that  no  promoter 
could  cry  that  he  couldn't  afford  it.  The 
whole  American  sporting  public  could  quite 
painlessly  foot  the  bill — and  gladly.  I  think. 

In  WW2,  a  10  To  tax  was  slapped  on  sport- 
ing goods  and  amusements.  Now,  22  years 
after  the  war's  end.  we're  stUl  paying  some 
of  those  taxes.  ASDOF  could  put  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  support  of  amateur  athletics, 
from  Olympics  to  sandlot,  with  far  less. 

I've  thought  of  1%  or  2%  for  ASDOF. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
think  of  a  flat  nickel  for  ASDOF  for  each 
paid  admission  of  $1  or  more  to  a  sporting 
event — with  a  nominal  cut  on  some  other 
basis  from  TV  too. 

What  a  wonderful  feeling  It  would  be  to 
know  that  every  time  you  go  to  a  sporting 
event  you'd  be  helping  your  country's  ama- 
teur program.  When  I  pay  (6  to  see  a  track 
meet  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  I'd  cheer- 
fully pay  an  extra  5<  ASDOF  "tax"  when  I 
buy  my  ticket.  What  a  relief  if  they  should 
Interrupt  the  program  not  to  beg,  but  to  an- 
nounce: "Attendance  tonight  is  15,875.  Your 
gate  receipts  have  provided  $793.75  for 
amateur  sports  in  America." 

They  wouldn't  need  more  than  that  small 
sum  from  a  Garden  audience  at  a  track  meet, 
a  hockey  or  basketball  game,  or  a  boxing 
match,  if  there  were  a  5c  ASDOF  "tax"  on  all 
sports  admissions  everywhere. 

Last  year  there  were  135  million  admissions 
to  college  and  pro  football,  pro  baseball, 
horseracing  and  trotting.  Simply  from  those 
three,  a  5c  ASDOF  contribution  per  admission 
would  yield  $6,750,000  a  year.  In  the  four- 
year  Olympic  span  that  alone  would  provide 
$27  million  painlessly. 

Throw  In  auto  racing,  boxing,  track, 
hockey,  basketball,  swimming,  skiing,  skating, 
golf,  dog  races,  Jal  alal,  and  so  on,  and  there 
would  be  millions  more.  We'd  never  have  to 
prostitute  our  Olympics  to  advertising  again 
or  pass  the  tin  cup  around. 

The  cost  of  our  last  Olympic  and  Pan 
American  teams  was  $1,398.115.30 — a  huge 
amount  under  our  present  horse-and-buggy 
funding,  a  drop  In  the  bucket  under  the 
ASDOF  idea. 

We  should  then  Immediately  spend  more 
on  the  Olympics,  for  we  should  never  again 
fall  to  send  full  squads.  We  have  entered  full 
squads  In  Olympic  games  held  here,  but  we 
have  never  sent  full  squads  abroad,  when 
travel  costs  became  an  Important  item. 

The  squads  are  usually  cut  in  our  weaker 
events,  where  it  can  be  said  that  those  we 
leave  home  wouldn't  have  much  chance  any- 
way. That's  one  of  the  things  that  keeps  us 
weak  in  them.  There  is  little  incentive  to 
train  for  a  spot  on  an  Olympic  squad  if  the 
position  Isn't  assured  even  if  you  qualify. 
Once  full  squads  are  guaranteed — as  ASDOF 
could  easily  guarantee  them — you  can  expect 
fiercer  competition  and  better  performance 
in  the  many  Olympic  events  In  which  we  are 
weak. 

Over  each  four-year  period  an  ASDOF  sur- 
tax, if  it  were  5c  a  paid  admission,  could 
probably  raise  more  than  $30  million  above 
what  our  Olympic  and  Pan  American  teams 
need.  That  would  put  muscle  In  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  dream  of  a  national 
physical  fitness  program,  where  now  there  is 
only  paper  and  talk. 

ASDOF  cculd  help  support  any  local  group 
that  would  meet  specified  conditions  to  op- 
erate various  sports  programs — making  it 
easier  to  provide  facilities,  equipment,  super- 
vision, coaching  and  tournaments. 

ASDOF  could  start  spotting  major  facili- 
ties around  the  country — such  as  all-year 
running  tracks;  Olympic  skating  rinks  and 
bobsled  runs;  gymnasia  equipment  and  space 
for  wrestlers,  gymnasts,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
our  present  wealth  of  basketball  playing 
space. 

Probably  our  great  weakness  In  the  Olym- 
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Olympic  skating  champion  of  1928  and 
1932,  whose  exploits  on  behaU  of  the 
United  States  are  remembered  by  all  who 
saw  or  read  of  them.  Is  vitally  concerned 
about  financing  our  Olympic  teams. 

In  a  very  thoughtful  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine— September  1967,  commencing  at 
page  17 — he  considers  the  way  we  have 
financed  previous  Olympic  teams,  the  un- 
seemly last-minute  pleas  for  funds,  et 
cetera,  and  makes  concrete  proposals  for 
the  future. 

The  article  follows  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

A  Plan  to  Rescue  OtJH  Olympic  Beggars 
(By  Irving  Jaflee.  Olympic  skating  champion 
In  1938  and  1932.  ae  told  to  Hal  Boc^) 
The  modem  Olympic  games  were  first  held 
In  Athena.  Greece,  in  1896.  They  have  been 
held  every  four  years  since,  except  In  the 
war  years  1916.  1940  and  1944.  The  winter 
games  were  added  in  1924.  The  United  States 
has  participated  from  the  start.  When  we  go 
Into  the  1968  games  our  Olympic  experience 
will  have  spanned  72  years.  Tet  it  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  It  will  be  a  crash  oper- 
ation to  finance  our  1968  team. 

tJndoubtedly  our  Olympic  Committee 
won't  go  In  the  red.  It  will  balance  the 
books  by  a  last-minute  pleading  for  Indi- 
vidual gifts,  by  swapping  exclusive  Olympic 
advertising  endorsements  for  cash  and 
equipment  from  U.S.  corporations,  and  by 
practicing  economies  in  Olympic  expenses — 
economies  that  will  Include  leaving  some 
eUglble  athletes  home. 

That's  how  it  has  happened  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  I  was  our  fourth  ranked  speed 
■kater  In  the  1928  Olympics.  We  were  en- 
titled to  send  a  squad  of  17  speed  skaters 
to  the  St.  Morltz  winter  Olympics  in  Swit- 
serland.  We  prepared  to  send  three.  The  ship 
was  actually  delayed  in  sailing  at  the  last 
minute  while  a  decision  was  made  that  they 
could  afford  to  send  me  after  all.  By  the  skin 
of  my  teeth  I  made  the  trip.  To  everybody's 
■urprlse,  including  my  own,  I  won  the  10,000 
metera.  But  my  pride  in  beating  the  best 
akatera  fielded  by  the  entire  world  has  been 
watered  by  an  unresolved  doubt  ever  since. 
U  oxir  fourth  ranked  skater  could  do  that, 
perhaps  our  fifth  or  17th  could  have  beaten 
me.  I'll  never  know.  They  stayed  home. 

At  the  MUlroee  track  meet  In  Madison 
Square  Garden,  just  before  the  last  Olympics 
In  1964,  the  program  was  interrupted  while 
a  sentimental  plea  was  made  by  old-time 
athletes  for  all  the  spectators  to  chip  in  for 
the  Olympic  fund  when  ushers  passed  among 
us  rattling  the  cup. 

This  begging  to  help  the  richest  nation 
on  earth  send  its  squads  to  the  Olympics 
makes  me  absolutely  furious.  But  while  I 
can  contain  myself,  my  wife  can't.  She  wants 
to  take  It  out  on  the  only  target  available — 
the  poor  ushers  who  pass  the  tin  cup.  "Why 
aren't  they  planning  something,"  she  cries, 
"instead  of  embarrassing  and  humiliating 
our  sports,  our  nation  and  our  whole  pro- 
gram?" She  and  I  aren't  alone.  As  a  former 
Olympian,  tmd  as  one  who  ever  since  has 
Identified  himself  with  the  development  of 
young  American  athletes,  I  am  often  the 
target  of  a  blunt  question  from  others: 

"What  the  hell  Is  the  matter?  Why  do 
they  have  to  put  Bob  Hope  on  a  telethon 
to  raise  nickels  and  pennies,  or  enlist  Blng 
Crosby  In  appeals  to  the  pubUc,  or  ask  peo- 
ple to  send  In  soap  coupons  with  the  prom- 
ise that  the  manufacturer  will  give  so  much 
to  the  Olympic  fund  for  every  so  many 
coupons?" 

They  do  have  to  do  that,  and  our  1968 
Olympic  team  will  need  your  support  in 
every  conceivable  way  in  order  to  niake  out. 
There's  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  old 
rut  In  the  Uttle  time  remaining.  Maybe  we'U 
never  get  out  of  it.  Maybe  the  begging,  penny- 
pinching,  oommerciallzatlon  and  crash  op- 


erations wlU  go  on  and  on  in  the  nation 
that  is  reputed  to  have  the  greatest  reservoir 
of  management  ability  in  the  world. 

There's  a  simple  and  logical  way  to  as- 
avue  our  Olympic  team  the  money  it  needs  In 
a  planned,  non-begging  fashion — with 
enough  money  left  over  to  provide  some 
needed  support  for  the  better  development 
of  amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States. 

Tfiat  is  another  sore  spot.  We  do  perhaps 
the  sorriest  Job  of  any  major  nation  when 
it  comes  to  developing  young  athletes.  That 
could  surprise  you,  since  we  turn  out  many 
great  champions.  Truth  Is.  we  do  It  the 
hard  way,  and  we  are  weak  In  many  sports 
where  we  could  be  strong. 

Versions  of  my  own  story,  minus  the 
happy  ending,  could  be  repeated  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  boy  and  girl  athletes 
and  by  thousands  of  adults  who  have  tried 
to  help  them.  To  put  it  briefly.  I  was  bitten 
by  the  skating  bug  at  age  14.  while  living 
in  a  poor  neighborhood  in  New  York's  Bronx. 
I  had  to  go  to  Manhattan  to  find  a  rink 
I  could  use  ( Roseland  Dance  City  occupies 
those  premises  now).  To  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  skating  I  swept  the  Ice  regularly.  I 
sold  newspmpers  to  earn  subway  fare  to  the 
rink.  I  wore  borrowed  skates  that  were  too 
big  for  me.  Stuffing  the  toes  with  newsi>apers 
I  managed  to  win  a  medal  in  a  novice  race. 
A  year  later  I  won  an  Important  race,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  Sliver  Skates.  I  didn't 
even  know  what  I'd  done  right,  for  I  had 
never  been  coached.  After  that,  opportunities 
opened  up  so  that  I  could  have  coaching  and 
decent  equipment,  thanks  to  the  Interest  of 
Individual  older  skaters  in  a  promising 
youngster.  This  doesn't  exactly  read  Uke  a 
program  for  the  development  of  young 
athletes. 

Things  aren't  exactly  the  same  today,  but 
there  Is  still  no  trace  of  anything  Uke  a 
national  program  to  give  kids  such  as  I  was 
a  chance  to  get  started.  In  Canada,  the  gov- 
ernment hires  top-notch  coaches  in  speed 
skating  and  figure  skating.  They  travel  the 
country  and  give  mass  Instruction  at 
"clinics"  to  which  any  Interested  youngster 
can  come.  We  have  "Olympic  coaches."  but 
theirs  Is  chiefly  an  honorary  Job.  Involving 
the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
Olympic  team  once  It  Is  chosen. 

Until  recently,  there  was  not  a  single 
Olympic-size  quarter  mile  or  400-meter  rac- 
ing rink  in  the  United  States.  Now  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  built  one  at  Flint.  Small 
wonder  that  while  an  American  like  Terry 
McDermott  could  win  an  Olympic  short  race 
In  1964,  we  are  consistently  left  behind  in 
distance  skating.  Our  young  distance  skaters 
practice  on  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes  (when 
weather  permits)  or  at  undersized  hockey 
rinks.  When  they  enter  a  world  contest  it's 
Uke  going  onto  the  field  for  the  first  time. 
The  city  of  Moscow  has  ten  400-meter  rinks 
where  the  smallest  children  can  practice 
under  Olympic  conditions.  Norway  has  about 
40,  Sweden  30.  Finland  10 — and  so  it  goes. 

Many  European  nations  have  from  10  to  20 
Olympic  bobsled  runs.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  one — at  Lake  Placid.  The  State  of 
New  York  and  the  town  of  Lake  Placid  foot 
the  bill  for  It.  The  winter  athletes  aren't  the 
only  ones  who  have  little  chance  to  develop 
or  get  good  coaching  in  the  United  States, 
but  skating  is  my  field  so  let  me  say  a  little 
more. 

Prance  sends  her  most  promising  Olympic 
figure  skaters  to  the  United  States,  with  aU 
costs  paid,  to  t>e  coached  by  Pierre  Brunet, 
now  an  American  citizen.  In  1928.  he.  with 
his  wife,  won  the  mixed-pair  Olympic  figure 
skating  crown  for  France. 

We  send  nobody  anywhere  for  the  coach- 
ing that  a  top  figure  skater  needs.  And  it 
costs  plenty.  If  you  have  the  stuff  to  be  a 
figure  skater  in  the  United  States,  you  must 
have  rich  parents  or  some  private  club  or 
sponsor  behind  you  in  order  to  develop. 
Either  is  a  matter  of  luck. 

Our  own  wonderful  Carol  HeLss  and  Peggy 


Fleming  lacked  family  wealth.  Fortunately, 
the  New  York  Skating  Club  sponsored  Carol, 
while  Peggy  Is  a  world  champion  thanks  to 
the  backing  of  the  Broadmoor  Skating  Club 
in  Colorado  Springs. 

European  governments  In  general  will  hire 
successful  coaches — from  abroad  If  neces- 
sary— to  train  their  Olympic  hopefuls. 

In  the  United  States,  the  development  of 
young  amateur  athletes  Is  carried  on  in  the 
schools  or  by  volunteer  adults.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  volunteer  programs — the 
Little  Leagues,  American  Legion  Baseball, 
Babe  Ruth  Leagues,  police  athletic  leagues. 
Boys'  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  and  so  on.  Then 
there  are  purely  local  sports  programs  con- 
ducted by  a  park  department  or  by  willing 
adults  who  earn  a  living  from  nine  to  five, 
then  turn  out  to  help  what  youngsters  they 
can. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  such  volunteers  that 
they  have  done  as  well  as  they  have.  Their 
struggles  to  find  playing  space  and  equip- 
ment, uniforms,  tournament  costs,  adequate 
Instructors  or  transportation  for  the  young- 
sters would  curl  your  hair  If  you  knew  the 
details.  To  put  it  bluntly,  volunteers  who  are 
perfectly  willing  to  train  your  child  or  mine 
usually  have  to  spend  more  time  and  energy 
begging  for  money  or  other  needs  (the  way 
the  Olympic  Committee  does)  than  they  are 
able  to  devote  to  the  youngsters. 

Our  national  American  Legion  Baseball 
tournament  nearly  died  In  1933  when  the 
major  leagues  withdrew  the  support  that 
helped  underwrite  the  national  elimination 
contests.  Newspaper  publishers  saved  the  day. 
They  followed  the  example  of  the  late  Prank 
Knox.  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  a  publisher  of  papers  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  and  Chicago,  put  up  the  first  $5,000. 
The  late  Dan  Sowers,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
other  hard-working  Legionnaires  used  Knox's 
gift  as  a  base  to  solicit  more  from  other 
publishers.  The  major  leagues,  whose  roster 
today  are  loaded  with  former  Legion  youth 
baseballers,  eventually  restored  their  guar- 
antee. 

Readers  of  these  pages  well  know  what 
many  of  the  Individual  Legion  Posts  go 
through  in  order  to  support  the  local  teams 
In  the  program.  The  Post  that  plays  host 
to  the  national  finals  may  find  that  It  will 
make  out  very  well — If  a  substantial  com- 
mittee of  able  men  anticipates  every  detaU 
and  exploits  every  avenue  of  support  a  year 
or  two  In  advance.  Otherwise  It  may  strug- 
gle for  another  year  or  two  to  get  out  of 
the  red. 

Unlike  us,  many  foreign  nations  have  na- 
tional physical  fitness  programs.  True,  there 
Is  an  element  of  deceit  In  some  of  them. 
They  help  to  field  well-trained  "amateurs" 
In  the  Olympics  who  would  be  professionals 
by  our  standards.  The  Communist  nations, 
of  course,  simply  support  and  pay  their 
"amateurs"  to  keep  in  training. 

They  aren't  the  only  ones.  Ethiopia's  great 
distance  runner  earns  army  promotions  by 
winning  international  races.  Sweden's  defini- 
tion of  an  amateur  permits  an  athlete  to 
capitalize  on  his  reputation  In  any  manner 
except  coaching.  Amateurs  make  out  so 
well  financially  that  professional  sports  are 
all  but  unknown  there.  By  contrast.  If  I 
should  check  hats  at  a  skating  rink  In  this 
country  I  could  be  declared  a  professional. 
Deceitful  rules  allow  the  top  athletes  in 
many  lands  to  support  themselves  through 
their  sports  while  reaching  their  peak  of 
performance,  as  professionals  do  here.  But 
there  Is  nothing  deceitful  about  the  faculties 
and  instruction  that  help  young  boys  and 
girls  to  develop  In  nations  that  have  genuine 
physical  fitness  programs.  Prom  Japan  to 
Europe  there  Is  mass  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure, training  and  competition  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  sports  for  young  people,  without 
forcing  hit-or-mlS8  volunteer  adults  to  beg 
and  Improvise. 

We  do  have  a  national  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram In  the  United  States — so-caUed.  Stan 
Muslal  was  named  to  be  its  first  director  by 
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President  Kennedy.  It  wasn't  Muslal's  fault 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  talk  to  adults,  for 
It  is  only  a  paper  program.  There's  no  money 
In  it  with  which  to  achieve  anything. 
Begging,  borrowing  and  Improvising  Is  our 
way. 

A  deal  I  tried  to  pull  off  In  New  York  a 
few  years  ago  would  be  unthinkable  In 
Sweden — and  so  would  Its  failure.  There  was 
a  chance  to  let  thousands  of  city  kids  skate 
in  rinks  In  the  parks  system  for  a  dime  or  so. 
I  was  concerned  about  the  many  poor  boys 
and  girls  who  wouldn't  have  skates  or  the 
money  for  them.  I  approached  as  athletic 
club  with  a  proposition  that  It  work  with 
department  stores  to  collect  "trade-In"  skates 
from  well-to-do  customers,  and  Issue  them 
for  use  of  children  in  the  city  parks.  The 
whole  thing  fell  through  in  a  mass  of  red 
tape.  But  my  point  Is  that  this  Is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  Improvising  and  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  takes  place  on  behalf  of  kids  In 
your  town  as  well  as  mine.  Money  ia  always 
at  the  heart  of  it.  Raffles  and  bingo  used  to 
support  many  volunteer  youth  programs,  but 
most  states  have  clamped  down  on  them. 
Commercial  sponsors  are  often  appealed  to. 
Thoiisands  of  local  businessmen  In  the 
United  States  put  up  money  or  uniforms  to 
support  teams  In  this  or  that,  for  the  priv- 
Uege  of  the  words  "Goode's  Grocery"  or 
"Smith's  Hardware"  on  the  athletic  shirt. 
This  too  Is  hlt-or-mlss,  and  It's  a  form  of 
begging  to  ask  for  It — though  I  don't  know 
what  would  happen  to  sandlot  sports  In  this 
country  without  the  local  business  sponsor. 

Commercial  sponsorship  is  sometimes  too 
conunerclal.  A  friend  of  mine  lives  In  a  town 
where  the  local  Babe  Ruth  League  tied  a 
fund-raising  deal  In  with  a  newspaper's  cir- 
culation promotion.  The  last  two  years  run- 
ning the  paper's  solicitor  phoned  him  to  say 
that  if  he  would  subscribe,  it  would  help  the 
ball  team.  Each  time  my  friend  said  he  didn't 
want  the  paper,  but  would  be  glad  to  send  a 
contribution  to  the  team  If  the  newspaper 
would  tell  him  who  to  send  It  to.  To  this 
day  he  hasn't  been  told.  The  Interest  of  the 
solicitor  is  in  newspaper  circulation,  and 
plainly  not  in  the  ball  team. 

If  we  had  a  solid,  national  plan  to  de- 
velop sports  programs,  as  many  lesser  na- 
tions do,  perhaps  men  like  Joe  Yancey  or 
clubs  like  the  Grand  Street  Boys  wouldn't  be 
necessary.  Or  perhaps  they  could  achieve  a 
great  deal  more  with  the  backing  of  a  na- 
tional fund. 

They  fit  Into  our  most  powerful  amateur 
sport — men's  track  and  field.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  how  some  of  our  track  stars  manage 
to  keep  in  training  after  college  (if  they  went 
to  college) ;  who  coaches  them;  where  they 
run  or  Jvunp  In  practice:  who  enters  them  In 
meets  and  sees  that  they  have  uniforms;  how 
they  travel  to  meets?  Remember,  if  they 
arent  well-to-do,  they  have  to  go  to  work 
at  something  else. 

For  some  it  Is  easy.  They  live  near  their 
old  college,  perhaps,  or  they  are  graduate 
students,  and  their  old  coach  welcomes  them. 
They  are  invited  to  Join  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous clube,  such  as  The  New  York  AC,  or  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Club. 

But  not  all  of  them.  In  New  York  there 
were  so  many  flJie  athletes  of  poor  origins 
that  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  formed 
the  Grand  Street  Boys  many  years  ago  to 
sponsor  good  athletes  who  needed  help  If 
they  were  to  stay  In  training  and  get  to  meets 
without  hltchlklng.  sleeping  in  flophouses 
and  nibbling  p>otato  chips  on  the  eve  of  a 
national  championship.  The  Grand  Street 
Boys  have  sponsored  many  an  athlete  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  quit. 

Then,  30-odd  years  ago,  the  New  York 
Pioneer  Club  came  Into  existence  in  New 
York.  Its  strong  point  is  coaching  good  ath- 
letes who  are  no  longer  in  school.  You  can 
look  all  over  New  York  and  you  won't  find 
the  New  York  Pioneer  Club  anywhere.  It  Is 
Joe  Yancey,  a  Negro  employee  of  the  Internal 


Revenue  Service.  Yancey  Is  a  crackerjack 
track  coach.  He  gathered  In  many  of  the  grad- 
uated trackmen  of  N.Y.U.,  Manhattan  and 
other  city  coUeges,  and  many  non-college 
runners,  and  established  the  Pioneer  Club. 
The  club  Is  wherever  Joe  is  standing  on  the 
running  track  in  McCombs  Dam  Park,  N.Y. 
In  winter,  he  disperses  his  teams  to  the  armo- 
ries or  the  board  tracks  of  the  city's  colleges. 
Some  of  his  athletes,  picked  off  the  streets, 
won  college  scholarships  after  he  developed 
them.  Joe  works  full  time  for  a  living,  but 
so  do  most  of  his  athletes,  so  the  Pioneer  Club 
gets  into  swing  at  the  end  of  New  York's  busi- 
ness day.  Yancey's  men  have  won  national 
crowns  for  him  and  International  crowns  for 
America.  He  has  put  together  some  fearsome 
relay  teams — which  his  athletes,  on  their  own, 
could  hardly  have  done.  This  year  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  named  him  to  coach  New 
York's  entry  into  the  U.S.  Youth  Games  In 
August. 

New  York  Is  my  city.  I  haven't  the  least 
doubt  that  the  story  of  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  and  the  Pioneer  Club  could  be  repeated 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where. 

What  such  individuals  and  groups  have 
done  is  inspiring.  But  the  situation  that 
leaves  it  up  to  them  hardly  reflects  well  on 
such  a  great  country  as  ours.  Nor  are  they 
able  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  in  the  United  States 
who  aren't  lucky  enough  to  get  the  minimum 
opportunity  to  develop  as  champions  In  many 
sports  are  as  frustrated  today  as  were  young- 
sters in  my  youth. 

For  many  years  requests  for  me  to  help 
young  skaters,  to  speak  to  sporting  groups, 
or  to  lend  my  time  and  my  Olympic  reputa- 
tion to  fund-raising  activities  and  charity 
affairs  kept  me  from  having  dinner  with  my 
family  more  than  two  nights  a  week.  I've  had 
thousands  of  requests  to  coach  youngsters, 
and  though  I'm  a  fulltlme  businessman  I  do 
what  little  I  can.  I  finally  had  to  discourage 
requests  for  public  appearances  by  charging 
$100 — to  go  to  charity.  I  had  no  other  choice 
If  I  were  to  have  any  private  life  at  all.  Oc- 
casionally, I  go  on  TV  to  talk  to  boys  and 
girls  about  skating.  Then  floods  of  letters 
pour  In  from  parents  whose  children  have 
Interest  and  ability  but  nobody  to  guide 
them.  I'm  only  in  a  minor  sport.  Imagine 
what  the  demands  are  on  the  big  name 
athletes  In  the  major  sports. 

What  could  we  do  In  the  United  States 
to  assure  our  Olympic  and  Pan-American 
Games  teams  of  all  expenses,  without  beg- 
ging and  commercialization  of  amateur 
sports,  and  at  the  same  time  And  more 
money  for  the  development  of  young 
athletes?  I  am  sure  w8  don't  want  to  pro- 
fessionalize our  amateur  sports,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  we  don't  want  Uncle  Sam 
to  run  our  sports  programs  the  way  the 
Communist  governments  do.  I  think  we  have 
already  gone  too  far,  for  to  me  it  is  repulsive 
that  the  Olympic  Committee  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  soliciting  corporations  for  help  and 
giving  them  exclusive  advertising  endorse- 
ments In  return. 

The  answer  can  surely  be  found  right  at 
hand,  by  simply  adapting  a  financial  princi- 
ple laid  down  years  ago  for  the  disposal  of 
any  profits  from  the  Olympic  Games  them- 
selves. Such  profits  "must  be  applied  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Olympic  movement,  or  for 
the  development  of  amateur  sports." 

I  would  like  to  see  a  fund,  easily  paid  for 
by  sports  fans  in  a  systematic  way,  to  sup- 
port our  Olympic  and  Pan  American  games, 
and  at  the  same  time  further  the  develop- 
ment of  amateur  athletics  in  the  United 
States. 

Call  it  anything  you  want,  but  "ASDOF" 
would  do  for  now.  (American  Sports  De- 
velopment and  Olympic  Fund.) 

It  would  be  sustained  by  a  cut  from  the 
gate  and  from  TV  receipts  in  all  U.S.  sport- 
ing events,  amateur  and  professional.  For  all 


I  care — If  It  were  so  administered  as  to  pre- 
vent cheating — it  could  be  a  small  surtax 
added  to  ticket  prices,  so  that  no  promoter 
could  cry  that  he  couldn't  afford  it.  The 
whole  American  sporting  public  could  quite 
painlessly  foot  the  bill — and  gladly,  I  think. 

In  WW2,  a  lOTo  tax  was  slapped  on  sport- 
ing goods  and  amusements.  Now,  22  years 
after  the  war's  end.  we're  still  paying  some 
of  those  taxes.  ASDOF  could  put  millions  of 
dollars  Into  the  support  of  amateur  athletics, 
from  Olympics  to  sandlot,  with  far  less. 

I've  thought  of  1%  or  2%  for  ASDOF. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
think  of  a  flat  nickel  for  ASDOF  for  each 
paid  admission  of  $1  or  more  to  a  sporting 
event — with  a  nominal  cut  on  some  other 
basis  from  TV  too. 

What  a  wonderful  feeling  It  would  be  to 
know  that  every  time  you  go  to  a  sporting 
event  you'd  be  helping  your  country's  ama- 
teur program.  When  I  pay  $6  to  see  a  track 
meet  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  I'd  cheer- 
fully pay  an  extra  5<  ASDOF  "tax"  when  I 
buy  my  ticket.  What  a  relief  If  they  should 
Interrupt  the  program  not  to  beg,  but  to  an- 
nounce: "Attendance  tonight  Is  15.875.  Your 
gate  receipts  have  provided  $793.75  for 
amateur  sports  In  America." 

They  wouldn't  need  more  than  that  small 
sum  from  a  Garden  audience  at  a  track  meet, 
a  hockey  or  basketball  game,  or  a  boxing 
match.  If  there  were  a  6c  ASDOF  "tax"  on  all 
sports  admissions  everywhere. 

Last  year  there  were  135  million  adnUsslons 
to  coUege  and  pro  football,  pro  baseball, 
horseraclng  and  trotting.  Simply  from  those 
three,  a  5c  ASDOF  contribution  per  admission 
would  yield  $6,750,000  a  year.  In  the  four- 
year  Olympic  span  that  alone  would  provide 
$27  million  painlessly. 

Throw  In  auto  racing,  boxing,  track, 
hockey,  basketball,  swimming,  skiing,  skating, 
golf,  dog  races,  Jal  alal,  and  so  on,  and  there 
would  be  millions  more.  We'd  never  have  to 
prostitute  our  Olympics  to  advertising  again 
or  pass  the  tin  cup  around. 

The  cost  of  our  last  Olympic  and  Pan 
American  teams  was  $1,398,115.30 — a  huge 
amount  under  our  present  horse-and-buggy 
funding,  a  drop  In  the  bucket  under  the 
ASDOF  Idea. 

We  should  then  Immediately  spend  mort 
on  the  Olympics,  for  we  should  never  again 
fall  to  send  full  squads.  We  have  entered  full 
squads  in  Olympic  games  held  here,  but  we 
have  never  sent  full  squads  abroad,  when 
travel  costs  became  an  Important  Item. 

The  squads  are  usually  cut  In  our  weaker 
events,  where  it  can  be  said  that  those  we 
leave  home  wouldn't  have  much  chance  any- 
way. That's  one  of  the  things  that  keeps  us 
weak  in  them.  There  is  little  Incentive  to 
train  for  a  spot  on  an  Olympic  squad  If  the 
position  isn't  assured  even  if  you  qualify. 
Once  full  squads  are  guaranteed — as  ASDOF 
could  easily  guarantee  them — you  can  expect 
fiercer  competition  and  better  performance 
in  the  many  Olympic  events  in  which  we  are 
weak. 

Over  each  four-year  period  an  ASDOF  sur- 
tax, if  It  were  5c  a  paid  admission,  could 
probably  raise  more  than  $30  million  above 
what  our  Olympic  and  Pan  American  teams 
need.  That  would  put  muscle  In  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  dream  of  a  national 
physical  fitness  program,  where  now  there  is 
only  paper  and  talk. 

ASDOF  could  help  support  any  local  group 
that  v/ould  meet  specified  conditions  to  op- 
erate various  sports  programs — making  It 
easier  to  provide  facilities,  equipment,  super- 
vision, coaching  and  tournaments. 

ASDOF  could  start  spotting  major  facili- 
ties around  the  country — such  as  all-year 
running  tracks;  Olympic  skating  rinks  and 
bobsled  runs;  gymnasia  equipment  and  space 
for  wrestlers,  gymnasts,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
our  present  wealth  of  basketball  playing 
space. 

Probably  our  great  weakness  In  the  Olym- 
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pic  distance  running  events  can  be  blamed 
on  the  unavailability  of  thousands  oX  exist- 
ing running  tracks  to  trackmen  except  for  a 
few  weeks  of  the  year.  Outside  of  parts  of 
the  South  and  West,  our  vast  Investment  In 
local  school  tracks  is  largely  closed  to  track- 
men In  the  fall  by  football,  In  winter  by 
snow  and  In  summer  by  the  grounds-keeper. 
The  waste  of  these  faculties  lying  idle  Is 
enormous.  ASDOF  coiild  help  keep  some  of 
them  open  and  In  good  shape  In  the  summer, 
wherever  a  local  group  would  assume  super- 
visory control  and  responsibility — and  orga- 
nize activities. 

Short-distance  runners  carry  over  useful 
training  from  football  and  basketball,  and 
can  come  close  to  their  peak  In  the  brief 
school  track  season  that  we  allow  them.  But 
our  typical  short  school  training  season  Is  of 
little  use  to  distance  runners.  The  natural 
result  of  locking  them  out  for  moet  of  the 
year  is  reflected  In  our  record  In  Olympic 
distance  races.  We  absolutely  dominate  the 
aharter  runs  and  most  field  events  In  the 
Olympics,  and  we  have  won  more  than  our 
share  In  the  Olympic  half  mile  (800  meters.) 
But  we  haven't  won  an  Olympic  mile  (1,600 
meters)  since  Mel  Sheppard  turned  the  trick 
in  1908.  In  70  men's  Olympic  races  longer 
thwa  a  mile  that  have  been  run  since  1896, 
we  have  won  five — and  two  of  them  before 
1913. 

Gymnasts  and  wrestlers  are  given  a  short 
season  In  our  school  progran^  too,  where 
there  Is  any  program  for  them  at  all.  Typi- 
cally, they  have  to  move  out  when  basketball 
moves  In,  and  most  gyms  are  closed  to  them 
tot  the  summer.  Pew  school  systems  can  af- 
ford to  keep  gyms  open  when  school  is  out. 
Typically,  they  lie  Idle  while  we  wonder 
what  to  do  with  boys  in  the  streets.  Most 
b(gh  schools  have  no  program  at  all  for  gym- 
nasts, few  have  any  for  wrestlers  or  fencers. 
Rowing  is  for  the  rich  and  the  colleges. 

Our  whole  school  varsity  athletic  pro- 
gram— the  beet  sports  program  that  we 
liave — is  the  very  opposite  of  a  national 
physical  fitness  program.  It  Is  chiefly  an 
attrition  program  which  favors  the  few  nat- 
ural athletes  and  quickly  cuts  the  rest  from 
the  squad,  or  benches  many  of  the  candidates 
even  in  practice.  The  nattire  of  varsity  pro- 
grams permits  nothing  else.  A  few  students  in 
a  large  student  body  get  all  the  practice. 
They  get  the  best  benefit  of  the  coaching, 
ftnd  they  dominate  the  use  of  the  facUltlee. 
ASDOF,  by  broadening  the  facUltlee  and  the 
teaching,  coiUd  give  the  slow  learner  a  chance. 
Many  of  o\ir  great  champions  have  been  alow 
lewmers,  eventually  suri>asslng  some  of  the 
natural  athletes  on  their  own  Initiative,  In 
private  struggles  against  the  present  system. 

A3DOF  could  provide  more  opjjortunltles 
for  the  school  dropout,  for  the  coUege  grad- 
uate, for  the  kid  on  the  street  who  yearns 
to  excel  In  something  but  finds  most  doors 
closed. 

ASIX:>F  could  send  top  coaches  around  the 
country  in  their  oil-seasons  to  hold  clinics 
for  youngsters  who  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  their  right  foot  or  their  left  hand — as 
touring  coaches,  sponsored  by  the  govern- 
ment, do  in  Canada. 

There  are  associations  governing  or  pro- 
moting most  sports  that  could  spell  out  far 
more  that  could  be  done  to  widen  opportu- 
nity and  develop  amateur  activities  in  their 
fields.  If  a  fund  such  as  ASDOF  offered  them 
a  ruiming  start. 

I  woiUd  like  to  hear  our  top  skiing  leaders 
say  wtiat  they  would  do  with  a  share  of 
such  a  fund  for  development.  After  52  skiing 
contests  for  men  in  Olympic  history,  we  are 
still  looking  for  our  first  gold  medal.  Only 
two  Americans  hold  Olympic  skiing  gold 
medals,  both  women.  Since  Oretchen  Fraser 
and  Andrea  Lawrence  won  slalom  races  for 
us  In  1948  and  1952,  German,  Swiss,  French 
and  Canadian  women  (but  no  American 
women)  have  come  along  to  Improve  on  their 
winning  Olympic  times. 

A  few  things  about  such  a  fund  as  ASDOF. 


It  certainly  should  be  run  by  a  top  board  of 
outstamding  citizens  who  are  not  part  of  any 
sports  association,  to  keep  It  above  such 
senseless  quarrels  as  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA 
are  now  waging.  It  should  be  as  far  above 
suspicion  as  Caesar's  wife.  A  nation  that  can 
run  a  Red  Cross  or  a  March  of  Dimes  has  the 
management  savvy  to  make  it  work.  Sports 
fans,  I  think,  would  be  delighted  to  support 
it. 

Sports  promoters  who  pay  professional 
performers  and  entertainers  have  been  tak- 
ing In  big  gates  for  amateur  sports  for  years, 
without  doing  very  much  for  amateur  sp>orts 
In  return  and — of  course — without  paying 
the  performers. 

Most  of  our  professional  sports  feast  off 
amateur  sports.  We  are  all  familiar  with  pro 
football  and  pro  basketball  divvying  up  the 
top  college  stars  among  them  every  year.  Pro- 
baseball  scouts  tour  the  country  looking  for 
amateur  talent.  To  them  the  best  amateurs 
are  found  gold.  It  Is  time  they  cooperated  to 
help  develop  the  talent  that  Is  the  source  of 
their  riches.  And  It  would  be  good  business, 
too. 

Television's  sports  shows  are  Its  best  draw- 
ing card.  TV  too  should  be  very  happy  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  development  of 
its  most  attractive  performers. 

The  greatest  value  of  ASDOF  would  not  lie 
In  Olympic  medals.  They  would  simply  be 
the  frosting  on  the  cake.  By  far  Its  chief  im- 
portance would  He  In  the  opportunity  it 
could  provide  for  all  the  Ixjys  and  girls  who 
want  to  achieve  something,  but  whose  elders 
say  they  "can't  afford"  this  and  "can't 
afford"  that.  It  would  also  lie  in  the  help  it 
would  give  to  those  volunteer  adults  who  are 
bucking  "the  system"  in  trying  to  do  what 
they  can  for  such  boys  and  girls. 

You  take  It  from  there. 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  National  Visitor  Center  to  be  located 
in  the  present  Union  Station.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Visitors  Center  Com- 
mission, I  have  been  meeting  and  in- 
specting various  sites  over  the  past  year, 
with  a  view  toward  solving  the  problems 
of  congestion  for  tourists  in  the  Capitol 
and  at  the  national  museums  and  monu- 
ments on  the  Mall. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  lease  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  Terminal  Co., 
the  present  owner  of  Union  Station. 
Prior  to  the  lease,  the  Terminal  Co.  is  to 
remodel  the  station,  making  it  suitable 
for  use  as  a  visitors'  center,  and  build  a 
new  4.000-car  parking  facility.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  work  is  $19  Vi  million, 
and  all  of  it  will  be  financed  by  the  Ter- 
minal Co. 

On  its  part,  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  a  20-year  lease  on  the  station 
and  parking  facility,  at  annual  lease  pay- 
ments which  are  not  to  exceed  $2,935,000. 
No  rental  payments  will  be  due  until  the 
United  States  has  taken  possession  after 
the  remodeling  suid  construction,  and  it 
is  expected  that  most  or  all  of  this  ex- 
pense can  be  recouped  from  parking  fees 
and  sale  of  goods  and  services. 


In  addition  to  the  Visitors'  Center  con- 
templated in  the  bill,  the  Commission 
proposes  that  bus  service  will  be  available 
every  5  minutes  to  the  Capitol  and 
around  the  Mall. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  a 
solid  step  toward  providing  the  conveni- 
ent service  needed  for  our  tourists.  It 
will  solve  the  problem  of  congestion  in 
the  streets  and  public  facilities,  and  will 
make  the  tourists'  visit  and  impression 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  much  more  enjoy- 
able and  profitable.  While  I  am  primarily 
interested  in  improving  the  conditions 
in  the  Capitol  itself,  the  bill  introduced 
today  is  a  good  beginning. 


WHY  NOT  A  U.S.  AIRSHOW? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  damp 
but  enthusiastic  crowd  which  attended 
the  airshow  at  Dulles  International  Air- 
port 2  weeks  ago  graphically  demon- 
strates again  the  general  public's  inter- 
est in  aviation. 

The  more  than  75,000  persons — 15,000 
cars — who  visited  tliis  1-day,  jet-aged 
version  of  a  flying  circus  support  my  gen- 
eral feelings  that  this  country  could  and 
should  sponsor  an  international  air  ex- 
position. 

In  most  quarters,  American  aviation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  other 
coimtries,  and  yet,  the  most  prominent 
air  show  staged  on  a  regular  basis  is 
held  in  France. 

It  seems  a  bit  ironic  that  the  country 
which  is  the  birthplace  of  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright,  the  world's  foremost 
pioneers  of  flight,  does  not  sponsor  a 
major  air  exhibit. 

The  American  aviation  Industry  must 
travel  halfway  around  the  world  to  show 
its  goods.  Likewise,  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions such  as  last  weekend's  show  at 
Dulles  and  during  such  exhibits  at  the 
International  Exposition  of  Flight,  which 
was  staged  in  Las  Vegas  this  past  spring, 
does  the  American  public  have  the  op- 
portunity to  view  the  newest  or  best- 
known  creations  of  American  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  FAA  and  CAB 
ofiBcials,  and  other  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  aviation  leaders  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  consider  the  sponsorship  of 
an  International  Air  Exposition  here  in 
America  for  1968  or  1969 — and  I  would 
think  that  Dulles  International  Airfield 
would  be  the  ideal  site. 
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OUR      ELECTION      OBSERVERS      IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


U.S.  team  has  today  departed  to  observe 
the  Vietnam  elections.  WhUe  the  mem- 
bers of  this  team  are  only  to  view  the 
elections  and  not  to  interfere  In  their 
conduct,  I  believe  their  appointment  and 
dispatch  by  the  President  is  highly  ques- 
tionable and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam. 

We  are  supposedly  in  Vietnam  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese  people  in  protecting  their 
freedom  and  independence.  Over  the  past 
year  or  so,  we  have  been  urging  the 
Vietnamese  to  hold  elections  in  order  to 
demonstrate  and  encourage  this  freedom 
and  independence.  Now  that  elections  are 
going  to  be  held,  however,  we  turn 
around  and  send  a  team  of  observers  to 
report  on  the  conduct  of  these  elections. 
Tills  seems  to  me  to  be  antithetical  to 
the  very  concept  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Our  presence  there  in  this 
capacity  constitutes  a  form  of  colonial- 
ism, in  my  opinion,  and  Is  destructive  of 
the  initiative  and  self-reliance  we  are 
seeking  to  develop  in  Vietnam. 

That  the  elections  in  Vietnam  may  not 
be  as  free  and  honest  as  we  would  like 
is  l)eside  the  point.  The  principle  is  what 
we  should  be  seeking  to  establish.  Send- 
ing a  team  of  observers  there  tends  to 
undermine  this  principle.  My  guess  is 
that  the  sending  of  the  team  of  U.S.  ob- 
servers lias  more  to  do  with  the  U.S.  elec- 
tions next  year  than  with  the  elections 
in  Vietnam  this  year. 

And.  Willie  on  the  subject  of  free  and 
honest  elections,  do  we  have  that  much 
to  l>e  proud  of  ourselves  in  certain  parts 
of  the  U.S.  Reports  from  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi,  Boston,  and  even 
parts  of  Texas  and  elsewhere  in  past 
elections  have  raised  serious  questions  in 
this  regard. 

Since  our  own  house  is  not  always  in 
order.  I  think  it  only  fair  and  reasonable 
that  in  our  1968  presidential  elections,  we 
should  rightly  expect  and  perhaps  invite 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  send  a 
team  of  officials  to  observe  our  elections. 


THE  WARREN  REPORT— V-VI 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  install- 
ments of  the  transcript  from  the  CBS 
television  documentary  entitled.  "CBS 
News  Inquiry:  The  Warren  Report": 

PART    V 

CxoNKrrs.  For  two  nights  we  have  been 
looking  for  answers  to  major  questions  con- 
cerning the  assassination  of  President  John 
P.  Keimedy.  Sunday  night  we  asked:  Did  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  take  a  rifle  to  the  Book  De- 
pository Building?  Our  answer  was  yes.  Where 
was  Oswald  on  the  day  President  Kennedy 
was  shot?  In  the  building  on  the  sixth  floor. 
Was  Oswald's  rifle  fired  from  the  building? 
Yes.  How  many  shots  were  fired?  Most  likely, 
three.  How  fast  could  Oswald's  rifle  be  fired? 
Fast  enough.  What  was  the  time  span  of  the 
shots?  At  least  as  large  as  the  Warren  Com- 


mission rep>orted7  Most  Ukely  the  assassin 
had  more  time,  not  less. 

And  so,  we  concluded  Sunday  night  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  fired  three  shots  at  the 
motorcade.  And  then,  last  night,  we  began 
to  look  into  the  question  of  conspiracy.  Were 
there  others  also  firing  at  the  President?  We 
interviewed  eyewitnesses.  They  told  conflict- 
ing stories.  We  tested  in  our  own  investiga- 
tion the  critical  single  bullet  theory  and 
found  one  bullet  might  weU  have  wounded 
both  men.  Captain  James  Humes,  who  con- 
ducted the  autopsy  on  the  President,  broke 
a  three-and-a-half-year  silence  to  report  that 
he  has  re-examined  the  X-rays  and  photo- 
graphs and  stands  firm  that  the  shots  came 
from  behind.  We  heard  Governor  Connally 
and  heard  that  his  recollections  conform 
with  our  own  reconstruction  of  the  assassina- 
tion. And  we  concluded  that  there  was  no 
second  gunman. 

Tonight,  we  look  further  into  the  question 
of  conspiracy.  Was  Oswald  acting  alone,  or 
was  he  the  agent  of  others?  Was  the  assas- 
sination the  sole  work  of  a  twisted,  discon- 
tented man,  seeking  a  place  in  history?  Or, 
were  there  dark  forces  behind  Oswald? 

Continuing  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  in- 
volved in  a  conspiracy  leads  lis  to  a  second 
murder.  Oswald  was  taken  into  custody  in 
a  movie  theatre  at  1 :50  PM,  80  minutes  after 
President  Kennedy  was  shot.  But  he  was  first 
charged,  not  with  the  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  the  murder  of  Dallas  police 
officer,  J.  D.  Tlpplt. 

Our  next  question:  Could  Oswald  have 
made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  Officer  Tlpplt's 
murder? 

Rather.  To  solve  the  Tlpplt  kUling,  it  Is 
vital  to  reconstruct  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  ac- 
tions from  the  moment  of  the  assassination 
to  the  moment  of  Tlpplt's  death.  Tet  for 
three  and  a  half  years,  all  news  media  have 
been  barred  from  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository where  the  first  critical  few  moments 
of  Oswald's  flight  occurred.  Depository  offi- 
cials have  agreed  to  lift  the  ban  for  these 
special  broadcasts  and  so,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  been  able  to  follow  the  path  of 
Oswald's  movements  from  his  sniper's  nest  on 
the  sixth  floor. 

Taking  his  rifle  with  him,  Oswald  went 
between  the  stacks  of  book  cartons  to  the  op- 
posite corner  of  the  sixth  floor.  He  tucked  the 
rifle  down  between  stacks,  and  at  this  point 
probably  discovered  that  the  elevator  could 
not  be  brought  up,  that  Charles  Givens,  eager 
to  see  the  parade,  had  forgotten  to  close  the 
gate.  So  Oswald  turned  to  the  stairs  and 
went  down  tour  flights  to  the  second  floor 
and  to  the  lunchroom  there,  where  he  was 
next  seen  at  about  12:31  PM,  barely  a  min- 
ute and  a  half  after  his  third  shot. 

In  front  of  a  coke  machine  a  policeman 
at  gunpoint  actually  stopped  Oswald.  But 
Depository  Superintendent  Roy  Truly  told 
the  officer  Oswald  was  an  employee,  and  Os- 
wald was  released.  Free  to  go,  Oswald  appar- 
ently crossed  the  second  floor  through  this 
office,  went  down  the  front  stairs,  perhaps 
three  minutes  after  the  assassination,  and 
continued  out  through  the  glass  front  door, 
well  before  poUce  sealed  off  the  Depository 
building. 

CaoKKrrE.  Here  is  how  the  Warren  Com- 
mission reconstructed  Oswald's  movements 
after  he  left  the  Depository.  He  walked  seven 
blocks  down  Elm  Street,  then  took  a  bus  on 
Murphy,  headed  for  Oak  Cliff.  But  the  bus 
quickly  became  tangled  in  the  traffic  jam 
caused  by  the  assassination  Itself.  And  Os- 
wald got  off,  walked  two  blocks  to  Lamar, 
then  took  a  cab  several  blocks  past  his  room- 
ing house  on  Beckley. 

The  Commission  believes  he  then  walked 
back  to  his  apartment  picked  up  a  revolver 
and  a  lightweight  Jacket,  and  Bet  off  on  foot 
down  Beckley. 

Police  Radio.  Attention  all  squads.  Atten- 
tion aU  squads.  The  sxispect  In  the  shooting 
at  Elm  and  Houston  is  reported  to  be  an  un- 


known white  man,  approximately  30,  slender 
build,  U  possibly  armed  with  what  is  thought 
to  be  a  30  caUbre  rifle.  No  further  description 
at  this  time,  or  information.  12:45  KTB. 

Crokkxtx.  During  this  period,  the  Dallas 
police  radio  broadcast  a  description  of  a  sus- 
pect, and  critics  have  made  much  of  the 
speed  with  which  It  was  sent  out — Just  15 
minutes  after  the  shots  were  fired.  It  asked 
officers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  white  man, 
slender,  weighing  about  165,  standing  about 
5  feet  10  Inches,  in  his  early  SO's. 

Well,  how  did  police  get  the  description 
on  the  air  in  15  minutes?  Critics  have  ques- 
tioned both  the  source  of  the  description  and 
the  speed  with  which  It  was  sent  out.  The 
Warren  Commission  admitted  the  source 
could  only  be  guessed  at.  Its  own  guess  was 
that  it  came  from  Howard  L.  Brennan,  an 
eyewitness.  The  critics  doubt  Brennan  had  a 
good  enough  view  of  Oswald  In  the  window 
to  arrive  at  a  good  description.  They  also 
doubt  he  passed  the  information  on  to  a 
Secret  Serviceman  within  10  minutes,  as  he 
later  claimed. 

At  1:15  PM,  45  minutes  after  the  assas- 
sination, the  Commission  Report  says,  Officer 
Tlpplt  stopped  Oswald,  whether  because  of 
the  description  or  not  wUl  never  be  known, 
and  was  shot  down.  But  did  Oswald  have 
time  to  get  to  Tenth  and  Patton  in  time 
for  the  fatal  encounter  with  Tlpplt? 

Rather.  A  CBS  newsman,  following  the 
Warren  Commission  blueprint,  found  that 
45  minutes  was  ample  time. 

Cronkite.  The  answer  Is  yes.  He  could 
have  made  his  way  there. 

( Announcement . ) 

Cronkite.  Why  was  Officer  Tlpplt  in  Oek 
Cliff  off  his  normal  beat?  Those  who  believe 
there  was  a  conspiracy  Involving  the  Dal- 
las poUce  force  have  maintained  that  the 
meeting  between  Oswald  and  Tlpplt  was  not 
an  accident,  that  Tlpplt  may  have  l>een  look- 
ing for  Oswald  or  vice  versa.  They  say  Tlpplt 
should  not  have  been  where  he  was  and 
should  not  have  been  alone  in  the  squad  car. 
Eddie  Barker  talked  to  police  radio  dis- 
patcher, Murray  Jackson : 

Barker.  Officer  Jackson,  a  lot  of  critics  of 
the  Warren  Report  have  made  quite  a  thing 
out  of  the  fact  that  Officer  Tlpplt  was  not  in 
his  district  when  he  was  killed.  Could  you 
tell  us  how  he  happened  to  be  out  of  his 
district? 

Mttsrat  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard 
this  several  times  since  the  incident  occurred. 
He  was  where  he  was  because  I  had  assigned 
him  to  be  where  he  was  in  the  central  Oak 
Cliff  area.  There  was  the  shooting  involving 
the  President  and  we  immediately  dispatched 
every  available  unit  to  the  triple  underpass 
where  the  shot  was  reported  to  have  come 
from. 

I  realized  that  we  were  draining  the  Oak 
Cliff  area  of  available  police  officers,  so  If 
there  was  an  emergency  such  as  an  armed 
robbery  or  a  major  accident  to  come  up,  we 
wouldn't  have  anybody  there  that  would  be 
In  any  close  proximity  to  answer  the  call. 
And  since  J.  D.  was  the  outermost  unit — 
actuaJly  I  had  two  units:  87,  which  was 
Officer  Nelson,  and  78,  which  was  Officer 
Tlpplt. 

Barker.  Well,  now.  Is — you  got  down  to 
the  time  when  Officer  Tlpplt  met  his  death. 
What  transpired  right  prior  to  that?  Did 
you — were  you  aware  of  where  he  was  all 
the  time? 

Jackson.  No,  I  asked  him  once  again  what 
his  location  was  sometime  after  and  to  deter- 
mine that  he  was  in  the  Oak  Cliff  area,  he 
said  he  was  at  Lancaster  and  Eighth,  which 
is  on  the  east  side  of  Oak  Cliff,  on  the — In 
the  main  business  district.  And  I  did  ask  him 
once  again,  a  few  minutes  later  what  his — 
I  called  him  to  ask  him  his  location  so  I 
could  keep  track  of  him,  where  he  was,  in 
my  mind,  but  he  didn't  answer. 

Barker.  When  did  you  realize  that  he  was 
dead? 

Jackson.  We  had  received  a  call  from  a 
citizen.  They  called  us  on  the  telephone  and 
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the  call  sheet  came — came  to  me  and  there 
was  a  dlaturbance  In  the  street  In  the  400 
block  of  East  Tenth.  And  I  bad  callerf.  I  said. 
"78,"  and  he  didn't  answer.  And  almost  im- 
mediately to  this,  a  citizen  came  In  on  the 
police  radio  and  said,  "Send  me  some  help 
there's  been  an  officer  shot  out  here."  And 
knowing  that  J.  D.  was  the  only  one  that 
should  b*ve  been  In  Oak  Cliff,  my  reaction 
was  to  call  78,  and,  of  course.  J.  D.  didn't 
answer.  So,  we  asked  the  citizen  to  look  at 
the — the  number  on  the  side  of  the  car.  This 
was  the  equipment  number  that  deternalned 
which  car,  which  patrol  car.  was  to  be  on 
each  assigned  district,  and  they  said  that  It 
was  number  10.  And  since  I  had  worked  with 
J.  D.  In  this  particular  car.  well.  I  deter- 
mined to  myself  that  with  him  not  answer- 
ing, and  the  equipment  number,  that  this 
was  Officer  Tlppit. 

CaoNiuTZ.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Oak  Cliff  by  the 
police  dispatcher.  Opponents  of  the  Warren 
Report  maintain  that  Officer  Tlppit  was  shot, 
not  by  Oswald,  but  by  others.  Who  shot 
Officer  Tlppit?  Eddie  Barker  talked  to  two 
witnesses  who  were  on  the  scene  of  the  Tip- 
pit  murder.  First,  Domingo  Benavldes,  who 
was  at  the  wheel  of  a  truck  across  the  street 
from  the  scene. 

ElOKiNCO  Benavides.  As  I  was  driving  down 
the  street  I  seen  this  police  car,  was  sitting 
here,  and  the  officer  was  getting  out  of  the 
car  and  apparently  he'd  been  talking  to  the 
man  tbat  was  standing  by  the  car.  The  po- 
liceman got  out  of  the  car  and,  as  he  walked 
past  the  windshield  of  the  car.  where  It's 
kind  of  lined  up  over  the  hood  of  the  car, 
where  this  other  man  shot  him.  And.  of 
coxirse,  he  was  reaching  for  his  gun. 

And  so,  I  was  standing  there,  you  know,  I 
mean  sitting  there  In  the  truck,  and  not  in 
no  big  hurry  to  get  out  because  I  was  sitting 
there  watching  everything.  This  man  turned 
from  the  car  then,  and  took  a  couple  of  step>s 
and,  as  be  turned  to  walk  away  I  believe  be 
was  unloading  his  gun,  and  he  took  the 
shells  up  In  bis  hand,  and  as  he  took  off,  he 
threw  them  In  the  bushes  more  or  less  like 
nothing  really,  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  I 
guess  he  didn't  figure  he'd  get  caught  any- 
way, so  he  just  threw  them  In  the  bushes. 

But  he — as  he  started  to  turn  to  walk 
away,  well,  he  stopped  and  looked  back  at  me 
and  I  don't  know  If  he  figured,  well.  I'll 
Just  let  this  poor  guy  go,  or  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  It,  or,  you  know,  I'm  not  out  to 
kill  everybody,  Jxist,  you  know,  whoever  geu 
In  my  way,  I  guess.  I  gave  htm  enough  time 
to  get  around  the  house.  Thinking  he  might 
have  went  In  the  house,  I  set  there  for  maybe 
a  second  or  two  and  then  Jumped  out  of  the 
truck  and  run  over.  As  I  walked  by,  I  didn't 
even  slow  down,  I  seen  the  officer's  dead.  So 
I  Just  walked  on — got  in  the  car  and  I  figured 
that  would  be  the  fastest  way — in  fact,  I 
don't  know  why  I  called  him  on  the  radio. 
I  Just  figured  now  that  it  was  the  fastest 
way  to — to  get  a  police  officer  out. 

PoucK  Radio  :  Hello,  police  operator  ( STAT- 
IC) ,  go  ahead.  Hello,  we've  got  a  shooting 
out  here.  Where's  It  at?  This  is  the  police 
radio.  What  location  Is  it  at?  Between  Mar- 
sails  and  Beckley.  It's  a  police  officer.  Some- 
body shot  him.  What — what — It's  in  a  police 
car.  Number  10.  Hello,  police  operator,  did 
you  get  that?  Police  officer.  510  East  Jeffer- 
son.  Thank   you.   35,   assist   the   police.  .  .  . 

Baueeb.  Well,  now,  did  several  other  peo- 
ple come  up  later? 

Benavides.  Immediately  afterwards.  I 
mean.  It  was  Just — all  I  had  to  do  was — 
people  I  asked  a  block  away  like  Mr.  Cal- 
laway, he  come  up  and  he  says,  let's  go  get 
him,  or  something.  And  then  this  cab  pulled 
up  right  afterwards,  &nd  so  Callaway  went 
over  and  took  the  guns — the  officer's  gun 
out  of  his  hand. 

Bakker.  Callaway  did  go  after  him,  did  he? 
Benavides.  Yeah,  Callaway  took  off  to  go 
try  to  catch  him. 

Ted  Caixawat.  Well,  Eddie,  I  was  standing 
on  the  front  porch  of  the  used  car  lot  that 


I   worked   on    here,   and   all   of   a  sudden   I 
heard  some  shooting. 

In  fact,  I  heard  five  shots  coming  from  the 
direction  behind  the  lot,  out  on  Tenth 
Street  there.  Well,  I  come  running  off  the 
side  of  the  porch  and  out  to  the  sidewalk 
here,  and  I  looked  up  the  street  and  I  saw 
this  man  run  through  this  hedge  up  here 
on  the  corner.  And  I  saw  right  away  that 
he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand.  And  he  continued 
across  the  street  coming  in  this  direction. 
So  when  he  got  right  across  from  me  over 
here.  Just,  oh,  about  30  yards  or  less,  why. 
I  called  to  him  and  Just  asked  him,  "Hey, 
man,  what  the  hell's  goln'  on,  fella?"  That's 
Just  exactly  what  I  wondered.  I  didn't  know 
who  it  was  at  the  time,  of  course.  And  he 
looked  In  my  direction  and  paused,  almost 
stopped,  and  said  something  to  me  but  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  he  said.  But  he  had 
this  pistol  In  his  hand,  carrying  It  in  what 
we  used  to  call  in  the  Marine  Corps  a  raised 
pistol  position,  and  then  he  slowed  down 
and  started  walking. 

Then,  I  ran  to  the  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Patton,  and  when  I  got  there.  I  saw  this 
squad  car  parked  near  the  curb.  And  then 
I  walked  around  in  front  of  the  squad  car 
and  this  policeman  was  lying  in  front  of 
the  squad  car. 

Barkek.  Dom.  what  about  those  expended 
shells? 

Benavides.  Well,  they  were  looking  all  over 
the  place  for  evidence,  I  guess,  and  taking 
fingerprints  and  what  have  you.  So,  I  guessed 
they  was  going  to  walk  off  and  leave  them, 
you  know,  not  knowing  they  was  there.  And 
seeing  that  I  knew  where  they  was  at,  I 
walked  over  and — and  picked  up  a  stick  and 
picked  them  up  and  put  them  In  a  waistcoat 
pocket.  I  think  I  picked  up  two  and  put  them 
in  a  waistcoat  pocket  and  then,  as  I  was 
walking  up,  I  picked  the  other  one  up  by 
hand,  I  believe.  And  I  picked  them  up  with 
a  stick,  you  know,  to  keep  from  leaving  fin- 
gerprints on  them,  because  I  figured  they 
might  need  them. 

CRONKrrE.  The  cartridges  that  Benavides 
picked  up  were  positively  Identified  as  being 
fired  In  Oswald's  revolver.  But,  only  one  of 
the  four  lead  bullets  removed  from  Officer 
Tlppit's  body  could  be  positively  Identified 
with  that  revolver  by  Illinois  ballistics  Iden- 
tification expert.  Joseph  Nlcol. 

Nicot..  In  the  examination  of  the  projec- 
tiles, the  tests  and  the — and  the  evidence 
projectiles  were  not  easily  matched  because 
of  a  certain  mechanical  problem  with  the 
weapon.  The — the  barrel  was  over-sized  for 
the  size  of  the  ammunition  used,  since  this 
was  a  weapon  originally  intended  for  British 
use  and  It  was  relmported  Into  America. 

This  means  that  the  bullet.  Instead  of 
touching  on  all  surfaces  going  down  the  bar- 
rel, actually  wobbles  a  little  bit  as  It  goes 
through  the  barrel.  As  a  consequence.  It  Is 
difficult  to  have  It  strike  the  same  places 
every  time  that  it  goes  through  the  barrel. 
So  that  the — the  match  on  the — on  the 
projectiles  was  extremely  difficult. 

I  did  find,  however,  that  on  the  driving 
edge  of  the  lense  there  were  certain  groups 
of  Unes  which  I  could  match  on  one  bullet.  I 
wasn't  able  to  Identify  the  others,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  exclude  them  Insofar  as 
the  class  characteristics.  All  of  them  could 
have  been  fired  In  that  particular  weapon. 

Cronkite.  One  of  the  bullets  that  killed 
Officer  Tlppit  was  fired  In  Oswald's  revolver. 
The  other  three  could  have  been,  according 
to  the  ballistics  identification  experts.  Ted 
Callaway  went  to  the  police  station  that 
night  and  made  a  positive  identification  of 
Oswald  in  a  line-up.  But  Mr.  Benavides  did 
not  do  so.  Eddie  Barker  asked  him  If  he  were 
sure  Oswald  did  the  shooting. 

Barker.  Is  there  any  doubt  In  your  mind 
that  Oswald  was  the  man  you  had  seen  shoot 
Tlppit? 

Benavides.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  doubt  at 
all.  I  could  even  tell  you  how  he  combed 
bis  hair  and  the  clothes  he  wore  and  what 


have  you,  all  the  details.  And  If  he  had  a 
scar  on  his  face,  I  could  probably  have  told 
you  about  It,  but — you  don't  forget  things 
like  that. 

CEONKrix.  The  answer  to  this  question, 
despite  the  problem  of  the  ballistic  evidence. 
Is  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  shot  J.  D.  Tipplt. 

What  of  the  theory  that  Tlppit  actually 
knew  Oswald?  It's  not  easy  to  prove  that 
someone  did  not  know  someone  else.  But 
every  attempt  to  pin  down  the  rumor  that 
the  two  men  knew  each  other  has  ended  In 
failure.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  Tlppit's  death  to  sug- 
gest any  kind  of  conspiracy. 

Mrs.  Tlppit  says  fiatly  that  neither  she  nor 
her  husband  new  Oswald.  Officer  Jackson  was 
among  Tlppit's  closest  friends  and  had  been 
for  years.  Eddie  Barker  put  the  question  to 
him. 

Barker.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Officer  Tlppit  knew  Lee  Harvey  Oswald? 

Jackson.  I  don't  believe  there  Is  a  pos- 
sible connection  at  all.  No.  I  don't  think 
that  he  knew  Oswald. 

Barker.  Did  you  know  Oswald? 

Jackson.  No,  I  didn't  either. 

Rather.  Thirty-five  minutes  after  Officer 
Tlppit's  murder  Oswald  was  captured  In  the 
Texas  Theatre.  Johnny  Brewer,  a  shoe  clerk, 
had  spotted  him  In  the  doorway,  and  watched 
while  he  slipped  Into  the  theatre.  Brewer 
spoke  to  the  cashier.  She  called  police. 

The  next  48  hours  were  filled  with  con- 
fusion. An  army  of  newsmen  Jammed  into 
the  Dallas  Police  Building.  Oswald  was 
paraded  through  the  halls,  to  and  from  ques- 
tioning sessions. 

Police  Chief  Jesse  Curry  and  District  At- 
torney Henry  Wade  said  repeatedly  they 
expected  to  prove  Oswald  guilty,  although 
he  maintained  to  the  last  he  was  not. 

No  record  was  made  of  his  Interrogation. 

Sunday,  November  24th,  the  mob  scene 
continues,  as  Oswald  Is  brought  Into  the 
basement  of  the  Police  Building  for  transfer 
to  the  Jail.  And  then,  in  full  sight  of  millions 
of  television  viewers,  a  man  named  Jack 
Ruby  surges  through  the  crowd  and  shoots 
Lee  Oswald  dead. 

Cronkite.  Why?  A  fateful  meeting  of  de- 
ranged minds?  Or  some  twisted  conspiracy? 
Why  did  Ruby  kill  Oswald? 

Rather.  This  Is  the  world  of  Jack  Ruby. 
A  world  of  neon  and  female  fiesh,  of  bimips 
and  grinds,  and  watered  drinks. 

Ruby  operated  a  pair  of  sleezy  nightclubs. 
The  Carousel  and  The  Vegas.  In  the  free  and 
easy  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  characterize 
the  boom  city  Ruby  was  also  a  hanger-on 
of  the  police,  entertaining  off-duty  officers  In 
his  strip  Joints,  often  carrying  sandwiches 
over  to  the  Police  Building  for  his  on-duty 
friends. 

These  are  some  of  the  people  of  Jack 
Ruby's  world — his  roommate,  a  competing 
nightclub  owner,  and  two  of  Jack  Ruby's 
girls. 

Mr.  Welnsteln,  why  do  you  think  Jack 
Ruby  shot  Lee  Harvey  Oswald? 

BARNEY  Weinstein.  I  think  It  was  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  that  he  really  wanted 
to  make  himself  look  like  a  big  man.  And 
he  thought  that  would  make  htm  above 
everybody  else,  that  the  people  would  come 
up  and  thank  him  for  It,  that  people  would 
come  around  and  want  to  meet  him  and 
want  to  know  him,  "This  Is  the  man  that 
shot  the  man  that  shot  the  President." 

Rather.  Why  do  you  think  Jack  shot 
Oswald? 

Alice.  Oh,  I  think  that  It  was  mostly  an 
Impulsive  act.  And  Jack  also,  I  believe,  felt 
that  so  many  people  at  the  time  were  saying, 
"They  ought  to  kill  him,"  and  this  and  that, 
that  he — In  my  personal  opinion,  Jack 
thought  this  would  Just  bring  him  a — a  sen- 
sational amount  of  business,  and  he  would 
Just  really  be  a  hero. 

Rather.   Diana,   why   do   you   think   Jack 
shot  Oswald? 
Diana.  I  think  that  he  came  down  there 
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just  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  when 
he  saw  that  sneer  on  Oswald's  face — that's 
all  it  would  take  to  snap  Jack,  the  way  Os- 
wald's mouth  was  curled  up,  you  could  even 
see  It  In  the  picture.  I  think  when  he  saw 
that  look  was  when  he  decided  to  shoot  him. 
Not  when  he  was  coming  down.  And  I  think 
he  did  It  because  he  thought  that  It  was  a 
service  to  his  country.  In  his  way  of  think- 
ing. That  was  the  way  he  thought. 

George  Senator.  I  don't  believe  that  Jack 
Ruby  ever  took  any  secrets  to  his  grave.  I've 
been — I've  been  around  him  too  long,  and 
I've  lived  with  him  too  long.  And  I'm  cer- 
tain he  told  the  truth  right  up  until  his 
death.  And  I'll  never  can  be — and  I'U  never 
be  convinced  otherwise.  There  Is  nothing  he 
ever  hid.  The  public  knew  everything  he 
ever  said,  or  heard. 

Cronkite.  Jack  Ruby  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Oswald,  but  the  conviction  was 
reversed  by  an  Appeals  Court  which  held 
that  an  alleged  confession  should  not  have 
been  admitted. 

Ruby  died  six  months  ago  of  cancer,  main- 
taining to  the  last  that  he  was  no  conspir- 
ator, that  he  had  killed  Oswald  out  of  anger 
and  a  desire  to  shield  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
from  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  at  which  she  would 
have  had  to  appear  as  a  witness. 

Dallas  police  had  alerted  the  press  that 
Oswald  would  be  moved  to  the  County  Jail 
shortly  after  10:00  AM  on  November  24th. 
That  departure  was  delayed.  Yet  a  receipt 
shows  that  Ruby  was  sending  a  money  order 
to  one  of  his  strippers  from  a  Western  Union 
office  across  from  the  courthouse  at  11 :  17  AM, 
when  anyone  premeditating  murder  In  the 
courthouse  basement  would  already  have 
stationed  himself  there.  In  fact.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  activity  around  the  courthouse  en- 
trance which  caught  Jack  Ruby's  eye  as  he 
left  the  Western  Union  office.  Ruby  was 
carrying  a  pistol  because  he  was  carrying 
money.  He  was  accustomed  to  wander  In  and 
out  of  the  Police  Building  at  will. 

The  Oswald  murder  today  still  appears  to 
have  been  not  a  conspiracy,  but  an  Impulse — 
meaningless  violence  born  of  meaningless 
violence. 

part  VI 

Announcer.  A  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The 
Warren  Report"  continues.  Here  again  is 
Walter  Cronkite. 

Cronkite.  But  the  most  recent,  most  spec- 
tacular development  In  the  Oswald  case  in- 
volves the  C.I.A.  It  involves,  too,  the  spec- 
tacular District  Attorney  of  New  Orleans,  a 
man  they  call  the  Jolly  Green  Giant.  It  In- 
volves an  arrest,  hypnotism,  truth  serum, 
bribery  charges,  and  for  the  first  time,  an 
outline  of  a  conspiracy.  It  certainly  accounts 
for  the  recent  national  upsurge  of  suspicion 
concerning  the  conclusions  of  the  Warren 
Report.  And  It  raises  a  new  question:  Was 
the  assassination  plotted  In  New  Orleans? 

Mike  Wallace  reports. 

Wallace.  New  Orleans  District  Attorney 
Jim  Garrison  quietly  began  his  own  Investi- 
gation of  the  assassination  last  fall.  In  a 
sense,  he  picked  up  where  the  Warren  Com- 
mission had  left  off.  Warren  Investigators 
questioned  a  number  of  people  In  New  Or- 
leans after  the  assassination,  and  they  failed 
to  Implicate  any  of  them.  But  the  more  Gar- 
rison went  back  over  old  ground  apparently, 
the  more  fascinated  he  became  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  plot  to  kill  President  Kennedy 
actually  began  In  New  Orleans.  By  the  time 
the  story  of  his  Investigation  broke  four 
months  ago  he  seemed  supremely  confident 
that  he  could  make  a  case,  that  he  had  solved 
the  assassination. 

Garrison.  Because  I  certainly  wouldn't  say 
with  confidence  that  we  would  make  arrests 
and  have  convictions  afterwards  If  I  did  not 
know  that  we  had  solved  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  beyond  any  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  I  can't  Imagine  that  people  would 
think  that — that  I  would  guess  and  say  some- 
thing like  that  rashly.  There's  no  question 
about  it.  We  know  what  cities  were  Involved, 


we  know  how  It  was  done  In — In  the  essen- 
tial respects.  We  know  the  key  Individuals 
Involved.  And  we're  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing evidence  now.  I  thought  I  made  that 
clear  days  ago. 

Wallace.  He  shocked  New  Orleans  four 
months  ago  by  arresting  the  socially  promi- 
nent Clay  Shaw,  former  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  International  Trade  Mart. 

Garrison's  charge  was  that  Shaw  had  con- 
spired with  two  other  men  to  plot  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  Garrison  said 
Shaw  had  known  David  Perrle,  an  eccentric 
former  airline  pilot  who  was  found  dead  a 
week  before  Garrison  had  planned  to  arrest 
him.  Incidentally,  the  coroner  said  Perrle 
died  of  natural  causes.  But  Garrison  called 
it  suicide. 

He  said  Shaw  also  knew  Lee  Harvey  Oswald; 
that  Ferrle.  Oswald,  and  Shaw  met  one  night 
in  the  summer  of  1008  and  plotted  the  Presi- 
dent's death.  Cla'  "haw  said  It  was  all  fan- 
tastic. T 

Shaw.  I  am  cmnpletely  Innocent  of  any 
such  charges.  I  have  not  conspired  with  any- 
one, at  any  time,  or  any  place,  to  murder 
our  late  and  esteemed  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  or  any  other  Individual.  I  have  al- 
ways had  only  the  highest  and  utmost  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  charges  filed  against  me  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  or  in  law.  I  have  not  been  ap- 
prised of  the  basis  of  these  fantastic  charges, 
and  assume  that  In  due  course  I  will  be  fur- 
nished with  this  information,  and  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence. 

I  did  not  know  Harvey  Lee  Oswald,  nor  did 
I  ever  see  or  talk  with  htm,  or  anyone  who 
knew  him  at  any  time  in  my  life. 

Wallace.  A  preliminary  hearing  for  Shaw 
was  held  two  weeks  after  his  arrest.  The  hear- 
ing was  complete  with  a  surprise  mystery  wit- 
ness. Perry  Raymond  Russo,  twenty-five-year- 
old  Insurance  salesman,  and  friend  of  the 
late  David  Perrle.  Through  three  days  of  in- 
tense cross-examination  Russo  held  doggedly 
to  his  story,  that  he  himself  had  been  pres- 
ent when  Shaw,  Perrle,  and  Oswald  plotted 
the  Kennedy  assassination.  Russo  admitted 
at  the  hearing  that  he  had  been  hypnotized 
three  times  by  Garrison  men. 

A  writer  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
said  he  read  transcripts  of  what  went  on  at 
those  sessions.  The  writer  suggested  that 
Russo's  entire  performance  at  the  hearing 
was  the  product  of  poet-hypnotic  suggestion. 
Clay  Shaw  was  ordered  held  for  trial.  It 
could  be  months  before  the  trial  actually 
takes  place. 

Meanwhile,  various  news  organizations 
have  reported  serious  charges  against  Jim 
Garrison  and  his  staff,  alleging  bribery.  In- 
timidation, and  efforts  to  plant  and/or  manu- 
facture evidence  against  Shaw.  Last  month 
Newsweek  Magazine  said  Garrison's  office  had 
tried  to  bribe  Alvln  Beauboeuf,  the  twenty- 
one-year-old  former  friend  of  David  Ferrle. 
Eaauboeuf,  the  magazine  said,  was  offered 
three  thousand  dollars  to  supply  testimony 
that  would  shore  up  the  conspiracy  charge 
against  Shaw. 

Garrison  promptly  released  an  affidavit 
Beauboeuf  had  signed.  The  affidavit  said  no 
one  working  for  Garrison  had  ever  asked 
Beauboeuf  to  tell  Einy thing  but  the  truth. 

Subsequently,  New  Orleans  police  investi- 
gated the  Beauboeuf  charge  and  said  Garri- 
son's men  had  been  falsely  accused.  But  that 
was  Just  the  beg;lnnlng.  Three  more  bribery 
accusations  have  since  come  to  light,  two 
Involving  Louisiana  prison  inmates,  one  In- 
volving a  nightclub  and  Turkish  Bath  opera- 
tor. In  each  of  those  cases  the  charges  that 
rewards  were  offered  In  return  for  allegedly 
false  testimony  or  other  help  that  would  im- 
plicate Clay  Shaw.  We  will  hear  Garrison's 
comment  on  those  charges  later  In  the  broad- 
cast. 

Meanwhile,  Garrison  has  gone  on  to  In- 
clude Jack  Ruby  In  the  alleged  conspiracy 
involving  Shaw  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Gar- 
rison  says   Jack  Ruby's   unlisted   telephone 


number  in  1963  appears  In  code  in  address 
books  belonging  to  Shaw  and  Oswald.  He  says 
both  books  note  the  Dallas  Post  Office  box 
number  11906.  Ruby's  unlisted  phone  num- 
ber was  WHltehall-1  6601.  And  Garrison 
furnished  a  complicated  formula  for  convert- 
Ing  PO  11906  to  WH-1  5601. 

Louisiana  Senator  Russell  Long,  appearing 
on  Pace  the  Nation  a  few  days  later,  ex- 
plained how  the  code  works. 

Long.  .  .  so  If  you  take  the  P  and  the  O, 
and  you  use  a  telephone  dial,  P  gives  you 
seven,  O  gives  you  six.  You  add  seven  and 
six  together  and  you  get  thirteen.  Then  you 
take  the  19106.  and  you  work  on  a  A  B  C  D 
E  P — the  ABODE  basis,  so  you  put  A — A 
faUs — comes  ahead  of  E.  Then  you  put  D  be- 
hind C.  And  you  reconstruct  the  numbers, 
and  that — and  then  you  subtract  thirteen 
hundred,  which  you  got  for  the  P  O,  and  that 
gives  you  Ruby's  unlisted  telephone  number. 

Wallace.  A  Dallas  businessman  named  Lee 
Odom  had  that  Dallas  Poet  Office  box  for  a 
while  In  1966.  He  said  he  didn't  know  how 
the  number  got  in  Oswald's  address  book,  but 
he  could  explain  how  It  got  In  Shaw's.  Odom 
said  he  met  Shaw  when  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans looking  for  a  place  to  hold  a  bloodless 
bullfight. 

Odom.  When  I  got  to  New  Orleans,  and  I 
got  there — It  was  late,  and  so  I  wanted  to 
see  what  New  Orleans — my  first  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  And  I  went  to  Pat  O'Brien's,  and 
that's  where  I  met  Mr.  Shaw.  I  was  sitting, 
drinking  at  the  bar,  and  he  was  sitting  next 
to  me,  and  I  got  to  talking  to  him  about 
the — If  he  thought  a  bullfight  might  go  over 
good  In — In  New  Orleans.  And  he  said  that 
he  thought  It  would,  and  we  Introduced  each 
other.  He  was  In  the  real  estate  business,  and 
said  he  might  be  able  to  help  me.  So  the 
next  day,  why,  we  had  lunch  together,  and 
tried  to  find  out  about  a  place  to  have  a  bull- 
fight. Made  two  or  three  phone  calls,  and — 
we  didn't  find  any  place.  So  when  I  got  ready 
to  leave  there,  I  give  him  my  name  and  my 
box  number,  which  I  saw  him  write  In  his 
little  book.  And  I  never  beard  from  him  after 
that.  But  that's  how  the  number  got  in  the 
book. 

Wallace.  The  number  19106  does  appear  in 
Oswald's  address  book,  although  some  say 
the  letters  In  front  of  It  are  not  P  O,  but 
Russian  letters.  No  one  knows  when  Oswald 
made  the  entry. 

Garrison  has  expanded  the  scope  of  his 
charges  to  Include  not  only  a  Shaw-Oswald- 
Ruby  link,  but  the  C.I.A.  as  well.  Further, 
Garrison  says  he  knows  that  five  anti-Castro 
Cuban  guerrillas,  not  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
killed  President  Kennedy.  He  says  the  C.I.A. 
is  concealing  both  the  names  and  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Cubans. 

In  an  interview  with  Bob  Jones  of 
WWL-TV,  New  Orleans,  he  discussed  proof 
that  the  guerrillas  were  there  at  Dealey  Plaza 
In  Dallas. 

Garrison.  We  have  even  located  photo- 
graphs In  which  we  can — we  have  found 
the — the  men  behind  the  grassy  knoll,  and 
the — and  the  stone  wall,  before  they  dropped 
completely  out  of  sight.  There  were  five  of 
them.  Three  behind  the  stone  wall,  and  two 
behind  the  grassy  knoll.  And  they're  not 
quite  out  of  sight.  And  they've  been  located 
in  other  photographs,  by  process  of  bringing 
them  out.  Although  they're  not  distinct 
enough  you  can  make  an  identification  from 
their  faces. 

Wallace.  This  Is  one  of  the  photographs 
Garrison  Is  talking  about,  shown  first  with 
an  overlay.  Those  roughly-drawn  figures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  could  be  the  men  Gar- 
rison believes  he  sees  through  the  little  holes 
at  the  top.  Now  we  remove  the  overlay  to  see 
the  photograph  Itself — a  hazy  blowup  of  an 
area  from  a  larger  picture.  If  there  are  men 
up  there  behind  the  wall,  they  definitely  can- 
not be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 

I  asked  Garrison  If  he  would  sort  it  all  out, 
if  he  could  summarize  his  investigation,  and 
put  it  In  perspective. 
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OASBxaoM.  About  tlie  New  Orleans  part,  I 
don't  like  to  aound  coy,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to 
talk  about  th«  New  Orleans  details  without 
touching  somehow  on  the  case.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  take  any  chances  about  r«aectlng  on 
Mr.  Shaw,  or  this  case.  We've  worked  too  hard 
for  me  to  ruin  It  by  casual  oonunent. 

WAixacx.  Four  months  ago  you  said  that 
you  bad  solved  the  asaasslnatlon.  At  that 
time  you  didn't  even  know  Perry  Russo.  And 
yet  Perry  Russo,  it  turns  out,  is  your  main 
wltneas  In  the  preliminary  hearing. 
Oauoson.  Right. 

Wauacb.  Is  he  sUll  your  main  witness? 
OASaisoN.  No. 
WALjJtcx.  Are  there  others? 
OAWsoif.  No.    There    are    others,    and    I 
would  not  describe  Perry  Russo  as  the  main 
wttn«w.  But  let  me  say  this,  that  the  ma)or 
part  of  our  case,  up  to  that  Ume,  was  cir- 
cumstantial. Again,  I  dont  want  to  touch  In 
any  way  on  the  case  against  the  defendant, 
but  we  knew  months   before  that  the   key 
people  involved  but  there  was  no  basis  for 
moving  at  that  time. 

Walxacs.  You  say  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
did  Dot  kill  President  Kennedy.  Who,  then, 
dldklUhlm? 

Oauuson.  Well,  first  of  all.  If  I  knew  the 
names  of  the  individuals  behind  the  grassy 
knoll,  where  we  know  they  were,  and  the 
stone  wall,  I  certainly  would  not  tell  you, 
and  couldnt  here.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  fact  they  were  there.  There's  no  question 
In  our  minds  what  the  dominant  race  of 
these  individuals  was.  And  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  the  motive.  In  the  course  of  time 
we  will  have  t.he  names  of  every  one  of  them. 
The  reason  for  Officer  Tlppltt's  murder  Is 
■Imply  this:  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get 
rid  of  the  decoy  In  the  case — Lee  Oswald  .  .  . 
Le«  Oswald.  Now,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him — 
ao  that  he  would  not  later  describe  the  peo- 
ple Involved  In  this,  they  had  what  I  think 
Is  a  rather  clever  plan.  It's  well-known  that 
polios  officers  react  violently  to  the  murder 
of  a  police  officer.  All  they  did  was  arrange 
for  an  officer  to  be  sent  out  to  Tenth  Street, 
and  when  Officer  Tlppltt  arrived  there  he 
was  murdered,  with  no  other  reason  than 
that.  Now,  after  he  was  murdered,  Oswald 
was  pointed  to,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
Texas  Theatre  where  he'd  been  told  to  wait, 
obviously. 

Now,  the  Idea  was.  quite  apparently,  that 
Oswald  would  be  killed  in  the  Texas  Theatre 
when  he  arrived,  because  he'd  killed  a  "blue- 
coat."  That's  the  way  the  officers  in  New 
Orleans  use  the  phrase.  "He  killed  a  blue- 
coat."  But  the  Dallas  police,  at  least  the  ar- 
resting Dallas  police,  fooled  them  because 
they  had  apparently,  too  much  humanity  In 
them,  and  they  did  not  klU  him. 

Waixacx.  All  right,  there  is  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald at  the  back  of  the  Texas  Theatre — then 
what? 

Oaksison.  Well,  then  notlflcatlon  Is  gotten 
to  the  police  of  this  susplclovis  man  in  the 
back  of  the  theatre,  and  you  know  the  rest. 
But  the — the  Dallas  police,  apparently,  at 
least  the  arresting  police  officers,  had  more 
humanity  in  them  than  the  planners  had  in 
mind.  And  this  Is  the  first  point  at  which 
the  plan  did  not  work  completely.  So  Oswald 
was  not  killed  there.  He  was  arrested.  This 
left  a  problem,  because  if  Lee  Oswald  stayed 
alive  long  enough,  obviously  he  would  name 
names  and  talk  about  this  thing  that  he'd 
been  drawn  Into.  It  was  necessary  to  kill 
him. 

Wallace.  That's  where  Jack  Ruby  comes 
Into  the  picture. 

Gamuson.  That's  right.  It  was  necessary 
for  one  of  the  people  Involved  to  kill  him. 
Wallacc.  Mr.  Garrison,  obviously  we're 
not  going  to  try  the  case  of  Clay  Shaw  here 
on  television,  but  some  people,  some  Jovir- 
nallsts  and  others,  have  charged  that  you 
have  tried  to  bribe,  to  hypnotize,  to  drug 
witnesses  In  order  to  prove  yoxa  case  against 
Shaw. 
Oauuson.  That's  right.  I  understand  that 


the  latest — latest  news  by  a  New  York  Times 
writer  Is  that  we  offered  an  ounce  of  heroin 
and  three  months'  vacation  to  one — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  is  part  of  our  incentive  pro- 
gram for  convicts.  We  also  have  six  weeks 
In  the  Bahamas,  and  we  give  them  some 
LSD  to  get  there. 

This — this — this  attitude  of  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  the  press  is  an  astonishing  thing 
to  me,  and  a  new  thing  to  me.  They  have  a 
problem  with  my  office.  And  one  of  the  prob- 
lems Is  that  we  have  no  political  appoint- 
ments. Most  of  our  men  are  selected  by  rec- 
ommendations of  deans  of  law  schools.  They 
work  9:00  to  5:00,  and  we  have  a  highly 
professional  office.  I  think  one  of  the  best  In 
the  country.  So  they're  reduced  to  making 
up  these  fictions.  We  have  not  intimidated  a 
witness  since  the  day  I  came  In  office. 

Wallace.  One  question  Is  asked  again  and 
again:  Why  doesn't  Jim  Garrison  give  his 
Information,  If  It  Is  valid  Information,  why 
doesn't  he  give  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Now  that  everything  Is  out  In  the 
open  the  C.I.A.  could  hardly  stand  In  your 
way  again,  could  they?  Why  don't  you  take 
this  information  that  you  have  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Government? 

Garrison.  Well,  that  would  be  one  ap- 
proach, Mike.  Or  I  could  take  my  files  and 
take  them  up  on  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge 
and  throw  them  In  the  river.  It'd  be  about 
the  same  result. 

Wallace.  You  mean,  they  Just  don't  want 
any  other  solution  from  that  In  the  Warren 
Report? 

Garrison.  Well,  Isn't  that  kind  of  obvious? 
Where  do  you  think  that  pressure's  oomlng 
from,  that  prevents  witnesses  and  defendants 
from  being  brought  back  to  our  state? 

Wallace.  Where  Is  that  pressure  coming 
from? 

Garrison.  It's  coming  from  Washington, 
obviously. 

Wallace.  For  what  reason? 
Garrison.  Because  there  are  Individuals  In 
Washingrton    who    do    not    want    the    truth 
about  the  Kennedy  murder  to  come  out. 

Wallace.  Where  are  those  IndlvldueUs? 
Are  they  In  the  White  House?  Are  they  In 
the  C.I.A.?  Are  they  In  the  P.BI.?  Where  are 
they? 

Garrison.  I  think  the  probability  Is  that 
you'll  find  them  in  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Wallace.  You're  asking  a  good  many  ques- 
tions, but  you  haven't  got  the  answers  to 
those  questions.  You  have  a  theory  as  to  why 
indeed  the  President  might  have  been  as- 
sassinated by  a  group  of  dissidents.   .  .  . 

Garrison.  No.  Your  statement  Is  incorrect. 
We  have  more  than  a  theory.  We  have  con- 
versations about  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  It  does 
not  Include  only  the  conversation  brought 
out  at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

We  have  money  passed,  with  regard  to  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  Individuals  Involved  In  the 
planning.  And  we  can  make  the  case  com- 
pletely. I  can't  make  any  more  comments 
about  the  case,  except  to  say  anybody  that 
thinks  It's  Just  a  theory  Is  going  to  be  aw- 
fully surprised  when  It  comes  to  trial. 

Wallace,  Garrison  says  Clay  Shaw  used 
the  alias  Clay  Bertrand.  or  Clem  Bertrand. 
At  Shaw's  preliminary  hearing  Perry  Russo 
testified  that  Shaw  used  the  name  Clem 
Bertrand  the  night  of  the  alleged  meeting  to 
plot  the  assassination.  It  was  obviously  a 
crucial  point  In  Garrison's  presentation  at 
that  hearing. 

But  a  week  ago  NBC  said  It  has  discovered 
that  Clay  Bertrand  Is  not  Clay  Shaw.  NBC 
said  the  man  who  uses  that  alias  Is  a  New 
Orleans  homosexual,  whose  real  name — not 
disclosed  in  the  broadcast — has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Cronkite.  Garrison's  problems  multiplied 
yesterday.  His  chief  aide,  William  Gurvlch, 
who  conferred  recently  with  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  abruptly  resigned. 


Gurvlch  was  questioned  by  Bill  Reed,  News 
Director  of  WWL-TV,  New  Orleans,  and  CBS 
News  reporter  Edward  Rabel. 

Rabel.  Mr.  Gurvlch,  why  did  you  resign 
as  Blr.  Garrison's  chief  aide  in  this  Investi- 
gation? 

GuRvicH.  I  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  investigation  was  being  conducted, 
and  I  saw  no  reason  for  the  Investigation — 
and  decided  that  if  the  Job  of  an  investi- 
gator is  to  find  the  truth,  then  I  was  to  find 
It.  I  found  it.  And  this  led  to  my  resigna- 
tion. 

Rabel.  Well,  what  then  Is  the  truth? 
GuRviCH.  The  truth,   as  I  see  it,  is  that 
Mr.  Shaw  should  never  have  been  arrested. 
Rabel.  Why  did  you  decide  to  see  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy? 

GuRviCH.  Ed,  I  went  to  Senator  Kennedy 
because  he  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  to  tell  him  we  could  shed 
no  light  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
not  to  be  hoping  for  such.  After  I  told  him 
that,  he  appeard  to  be  rather  disgusted  to 
think  that  someone  was  exploiting  his  broth- 
er's death,  and — by  bringing  It  up,  over  and 
over  again,  and  doing  what  has  been  done 
In  this  investigation. 

Reed.  There's  been  talk  of  allegations,  of 
wrong-doing,  of  coercion,  of  possible  bribery 
on  the  part  of  investigators — of  certain 
investigators  for  the  District  Attorney.  To 
your  knowledge,  are  these  allegations  true? 
QoRviCH.  Unquestionably,  things  have 
happened  In  the  District  Attorney's  Office 
that  definitely  warrants  an  investigation  by 
the  Parish  Grand  Jury,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury. 

Reed.  Would  you  say  these  methods  were 
Ulegal? 

GoRvicH.  I  would  say  very  Illegal,  and  un- 
ethical. 

Reed.  Can  you  give  us  any  specifics? 
GuRvicH.  I    would    rather    save    that    for 
the  Grand  Juries,  Bill,  if  I  may. 

Reed.  Is  this  on  the  part  of  Just  one  or  two 
Investigators,  or  does  It  Involve  the  whole 
Staff,  or  perhai>B  Mr.  Garrison.  .  . 
OtjRVicH.  It  Involves  more  than  two  people. 
Reed.  More  than  two  people.  Do  you  be- 
lieve Mr.  Garrison  had  knowledge  of  these 
activities? 

GxnivicH.  Yeah — of  course,  he  did.  He  or- 
dered it. 
Reed.  He  ordered  it? 
GuRViCH.  He  ordered  it.  Yes,  sir. 
Rabel.  Why  did  he  feel  It  was  necessary  to 
order  such  activities? 

GuRvicH.  That  I  cannot  explain.  I  am  not 
a  psychiatrist. 

Reed.  Mr.  Garrison  said  the  C.I.A.  has  at- 
tempted to  block  his  investigation  .  .  . 

GcRvicH.  His  purpose  for  bringing  the 
C.I-A.  m.  Bill,  is  this:  As  he  put  It,  they 
can't  afford  to  answer.  He  can  say  what  he 
damn  well  pleases  about  that  agency,  and 
they'll  never  reply. 

Cronkite.  Mr.  Garrison  Is  the  only  critic 
who  has  been  In  a  position  to  act  on  his 
beliefs.  He  has  brought  Clay  Shaw  before 
the  courts  of  Louisiana,  and  until  that  case 
is  tried  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  go  deep 
Into  the  details  of  the  evidence,  or  reach  any 
final  conclusions  concerning  the  case  or  the 
allegations  concerning  Clay  Shaw. 

Mr.  Garrison's  public  statements,  how- 
ever— and  there's  been  no  shortage  of 
them — are  fair  targets.  They  have  consist- 
ently promised  startling  proof,  but  until  the 
trial  Mr.  Garrison's  promises  remain  Just 
that,  and  cannot  be  tested. 

But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  Investi- 
gations, and  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  by  news  organizations  concerning  It, 
are  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  It 
may  be  that  Garrison  will  finally  show  that 
there  was  a  lunatic  fringe  in  dark  and  de- 
vious conspiracy.  But,  so  far,  he  has  shown 
lis  nothing  to  link  the  events  he  alleges  to 
have  taken  place  In  New  Orleans,  and  the 
events  we  know  to  have  taken  place  In 
Dallas. 
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Those  events,  events  surrounding  the  as- 
sassination itself,  we  have  now  examined  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  On  Sunday  night 
we  considered  whether  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
had  shot  the  President.  We  concluded  that 
he  had.  Last  night  we  asked  if  there  was 
more  than  one  assassin.  We  concluded  there 
was  not,  and  that  Oswald  was  a  sole 
assassin. 

Tonight  we've  asked  If  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy Involving  perhaps  Officer  Tlpplt,  Jack 
Ruby,  or  others.  The  answer  here  cannot  be 
as  firm  as  our  other  answers,  partly  because 
of  the  difficulty,  cited  In  the  Warren  Re- 
port, of  proving  something  did  not  happen. 
But  partly,  too,  because  there  remains  a 
question  as  to  Just  what  Jim  Garrison  will 
produce  In  that   New  Orleans  courtroom. 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  now  In 
hand  at  least,  we  still  can  find  no  convinc- 
ing Indication  of  such  a  conspiracy.  If  we 
put  those  three  conclusions  together,  they 
seem  to  CBS  NEWS  to  tell  Just  one  story- 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  alone,  and  for  reasons 
all  his  own,  shot  and  killed  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
critics  of  the  Warren  Report  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  conclusion  CBS  NEWS  has  reached, 
any  more  than  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
conclusions   the   Commission    reached. 

Mark  Lane,  for  example,  the  most  vocal  of 
all  the  critics,  has  a  theory  of  his  own. 

Bill  Stout.  If  you  would  give  us,  briefly, 
Mr.  Lane,  your  version  of  what  happened 
there   that  day. 

Lane.  Well,  I  think— if  I  can  use  this 
model,  I  think  the  evidence  indicates — of 
course,  the  car  came  down  Main,  up  here, 
and  down  to  Elm  Street,  and  was  approxi- 
mately here  when  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
The  first  shot  struck  the  President  In  the 
back  of  the  right  shoulder,  according  to  the 
F.B.I,  report,  and  Indicates  therefore  that 
It  came  from  some  place  In  the  rear — which 
Includes  the  possibility  of  It  coming  from 
the  Book  Depository  Building. 

The  second  bullet  struck  the  President  in 
the  throat  from  the  front,  came  from  behind 
this  wooden  fence,  high  up  on  a  grassy  knoll. 
Two  more  bullets  were  fired.  One  struck  the 
Elm — the  Main  Street  curb,  and  caused  some 
concrete,  or  lead,  to  scatter  up  and  strike  a 
spectator  named  James  Tague  In  the  face. 
Another  bullet,  fired  from  the  rear,  struck 
Governor  Connally  in  the  back.  As  the 
limousine  moved  up  to  approximately  this 
point,  another  bullet  was  fired  from  the  right 
front,  struck  the  President  in  the  head, 
drove  him — his  body,  to  the  left  and  to  the 
rear,  and  drove  a  portion  of  his  skull  back- 
ward, to  the  left  and  to  the  rear.  Five  bullets, 
fired  from  at  least  two  different  directions, 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy. 

Cronkite.  An  even  more  elaborate  account 
Is  given  by  William  Turner,  a  former  P.B.I, 
agent,  who  has  become  a  warm  supporter  of 
District  Attorney  Garrison. 

Turner.  Now,  what  happened  there  was 
that  the  Kennedy  motorcade  coming  down 
there,  the  Kennedy  limousine — there  were 
shots  from  the  rear,  from  either  the  Dallas 
School  Book  Depository  Building,  or  the  Dell 
Mart,  or  the  courthouse;  and  there  were  shots 
from  the  grassy  knoll.  This  Is  trlangulation. 
There  Is  no  escape  from  it.  If  It's  properly 
executed. 

I  think  the  massive  head  wound,  where  the 
President's  head  was  literally  blown  apart, 
came  from  a  quartering  angle  on  the  grtissy 
knoll.  The  bullet  was  a  low  velocity  dum-dum 
mercury  fulminate  hollow-nose,  which  were 
outlawed  by  The  Hague  Convention,  but 
which  are  used  by  para-milltary  groups.  And 
that  the  whole  reaction  is  very  consistent  to 
this  kind  of  weapon.  That  he  was  struck,  and 
his  head — doesn't  go  directly  back  this  way, 
but  it  goes  back  and  over  this  way,  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  shot  from  that 
direction,  and  Newton's  Law  of  Motion. 

Now,  I  feel  also  that  the  escape  was  very 
simple.  Number  one,  using  a  revolver  or  a 
pistol,  the  shells  do  not  eject,  they  don't  even 


have  to  bother  to  pick  up  their  discharged 
shells.  Number  two,  they  can  slip — put  the 
gun  under  their  coat,  and  when  everybody 
comes  surging  up  there  they  can  Just  say, 
"He  went  that-a-way."  Very  simple.  In  fact, 
it's  so  simple  that  it  probably  happened  that 
way. 

Cronkite.  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  ex- 
posed over  the  past  three  evenings,  Ifs  diffi- 
cult to  take  such  versions  seriously.  But  un- 
questionably there  are  those  who  will  do  so, 
and  It  Is  their  privilege. 

Our  own  task  is  not  yet  over.  We  must  still 
ask  whether  the  Warren  Commission  did  all 
that  was  asked  of  It,  whether  other  arms  of 
the  government  acted  as  they  should  have 
acted,  whether  another  commission  might 
cast  new  light  upon  the  assassination.  We 
must  ask  also  whether  there  are  fundamental 
and  profound  human  reasons  for  the  aura 
of  disbelief  that  surrounds  the  Warren  Re- 
port. We  will  deal  with  all  those  matters  to- 
morrow night,  in  the  last  portion  of  this 
inquiry. 

But  this  Is  a  natural  moment  to  pause,  and 
to  sum  up  what  we  think  we  have  learned. 

Dan,  you  were  In  Dealey  Plaza  on  the  day 
of  the  assassination.  You've  been  back  there 
several  times  since,  when  we  did  the  first 
Warren  Report,  and  now  in  recent  days  to 
prepEire  this  report.  You've  been  up  in  that 
window.  We've  looked  out  that  window  with 
you.  But,  subjectively,  what  Is  the  Oswald- 
eye  view  of  the  assassination  site? 

Rather.  It  was  an  easy  shot.  A  much  easier 
shot  than  even  It  looks  In  our  pictures.  The 
range  was  such,  the  angle  was  such,  that  It 
did  not  take  an  expert  shot,  one  man,  to  do 
what  the  Warren  Commission  says  was  done 
from  there. 

CRONKrrE.  Eddie,  as  News  Director  of  our 
esteemed  affiliate,  KRLD-TV  In  Dallas,  you've 
been  right  In  the  vortex  of  this  thing  since 
the  moment  of  the  assassination.  What  about 
the  people  of  Dallas  themselves?  Do  they 
agree  with  the  Warren  Commission  Report? 

Barker.  Walter,  I  think  that  on  a  cross- 
section  basis,  the  percentage  that  had  some 
doubt  about  It  would  be  about  what  It  would 
be  across  the  country.  Certainly  there  are 
people  who  have  some  doubts  about  It.  But 
most  of  the  doubters,  I  think,  are  those  who 
come  to  Dallas,  and  who  come  Into  our  news- 
room, as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  bring  a  lot  of 
questions.  But  so  far  none  of  them  have 
brought  any  answers. 

Cronkite.  That's  the  problem  we  all  have, 
isn't  it?  And  let  me  ask  each  of  you  In  turn 
this  question:  Are  you  contented  with  the 
bsislc    finding   of   the   Warren   Commission? 

Rather.  I'm  contented  with  the  basic  find- 
ing of  the  Warren  Commission,  that  the 
evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  Oswald  fired 
at  the  F>resldent,  and  that  Oswald  probably 
killed  President  Kennedy  alone.  I  am  not 
content  with  the  findings  on  Oswald's  pos- 
sible connections  with  government  agencies, 
particularly  with  the  C.I  A.  I'm  not  totally 
convinced  that  at  some  earlier  time,  un- 
connected with  the  assassination,  that  Os- 
wald, may  have  had  more  connections  than 
we've  been  told  about,  or  that  have  been 
shown.  I'm  not  totally  convinced  about  the 
single  bullet  theory.  But  I  don't  think  It's 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  Warren  Commission  Report.  I  would 
have  liked  more  questioning,  a  more  thorough 
going  Into  Marina  Oswald's  background.  But 
as  to  the  basic  conclusion,  I  agree. 

Cronkite.  Eddie? 

Barker.  I  agree  with  It,  Walter.  It's  too  bad, 
of  course,  that  Oswald  didn't  have  his  day 
in  court.  But  I  felt  the  night  of  November 
22nd  that  he  was  the  one  who  had  shot  the 
President,  and  nothing  has  come  to  light 
since  then  to  change  my  opinion  a  bit. 

Cronkite.  It  is  difficult  to  be  totally  con- 
tent. Yet  experience  teaches  all  of  us  tliat 
any  complex  human  event  that  Is  examined 
scrupulously  and  In  detail  will  reveal  Im- 
probabilities, Inconsistencies,  awkward  gaps 
in  our  knowledge.  Only  In  fiction  do  we  find 
all  the  loose  ends  neatly  tied.  TTiat  is  one 


of  the  ways  we  Identify  something  as  fiction. 

Real  life  is  not  all  that  tidy.  In  1943  Lieu- 
tenant John  F.  Kennedy  came  under  enemy 
fire  behind  Japanese  lines  In  the  Pacific. 
His  PT  boat  was  destroyed.  His  back,  already 
weak,  was  re-lnjured.  Yet  he  swam  three 
miles,  towing  a  wounded  shipmate,  found 
shelter  on  an  Island,  escaped  Japanese  search, 
encountered  natives  who  carried  messages 
back  to  American  forces,  crossed  undetected 
through  enemy  waters  as  enemy  planes  hov- 
ered overhead,  and  survived  to  become 
President. 

The  account  of  his  survival  is  full  of  im- 
probabilities, coincidences,  unknowns.  So  is 
the  account  of  his  death.  So  would  be  the 
account  of  your  life,  or  mine,  or  the  life 
of  any  one  of  us. 

Concerning  the  events  of  November  22nd, 
1963,  in  Dealey  Plaza,  the  report  of  the  War- 
ren Conunlsslon  Is  probably  as  close  as  we 
can  ever  come  now  to  the  truth.  And  yet  If 
the  Warren  Commission  had  acted  otherwise 
three  years  ago,  if  other  government  agencies 
had  done  differently  then,  would  we  today 
be  even  closer  to  the  truth? 

Tomorrow  we  will  consider  not  the  assas- 
sination, but  the  work  of  the  Commission 
that  was  appointed  to  study  it.  For  the  first 
time  a  member  of  that  Commission,  John 
J.  McCloy,  will  publicly  discuss  Its  work  and 
Its  findings.  Members  of  the  Commission 
staff,  and  one  of  the  Commission's  most 
persuasive  critics,  Edward  J.  Epstein,  will  be 
heard.  And  we  will  ask,  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  answer,  two  last  questions: 

Should  America  believe  the  Warren  Re- 
port? 

Could  America  believe  the  Warren  Report? 


SCORE  ONE  FOR  THE  GOOD  GUYS 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
freshing article  has  come  out  of  London 
via  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  the 
effect  that — 

Politicians  and  bureaucrats  who  think  that 
official  status  puts  them  above  the  law  have 
heard  some  straight  talk  from  three 
Judges  .  .  . 

The  article  is  an  account  of  the  citizen 
winning  a  skirmish  with  the  bureaucracy 
over  local  control  or  Government  control 
and  which  side  has  the  say  in  determin- 
ing the  shape  of  the  school  system.  But 
more  importantly,  the  article  notes  that 
in  Britain,  as  here,  persons  "are  deeply 
concerned  over  what  they  consider  La- 
bor— liberal  party — intolerance  of  checks 
or  balances  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  bureaucracy." 

Change  for  the  sake  of  change,  "with- 
out adequate  preparation,"  and  without 
the  consideration  of  the  persons  in- 
volved, has  for  once  got  stopped  in  its 
tracks,  if  only  momentarily. 

It  is  important  that  "the  appeal  judges 
were  not  concerned  with  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  comprehensive  education.  Nei- 
ther were  they  concerned  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  changeover.  Their  duty  was 
to  pass  judgment  on  whether  the  law 
had  been  fulfilled,"  and  they  concluded 
that  "It  is  essential  that  bureaucracy 
should  be  kept  in  its  place." 

For  those  who,  like  these  citizens,  see 
too  often  instances  of  the  "continuing 
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erosion  of  freedom  by  socialist  theories," 
I  include  the  news  article  in  the  Record. 

Tboee  who  do  not  see  the  washout  at 
their  feet,  but  should,  are  also  welcome 
to  read  it. 

(From  the  Ctirlstlan  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
28.  1967] 

School  Balk  :  Bbitish  Pakents  Win  Tilt 
(By  MeUta  Knowles) 

LoMDoi*. — Politicians  and  bureaucrats  who 
think  that  o£Qcial  status  puts  them  above  the 
law  have  beard  some  straight  talk  from  three 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  here. 

The  reverberations  are  spreading  across  the 
country. 

"It  is  essential  that  bureaucracy  should  be 
kept  in  Ita  place."  Lord  Justice  Danckwerts 
said. 

Lord  Denning,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ix)rd 
Justice  Diplock  and  Lord  Danckwerts  had 
■pent  two  days  considering  the  case  of  eight 
Borough  of  Enfield  ratepayers  and  a  parents 
association. 

The  parents  want  to  retain  the  present 
character  of  education  in  this  north  London 
borough — primary,  secondary,  and  grammar 
•chooU. 

The  borough  wants  to  switch  to  a  differ- 
ent system — comprehensive  (nonselective) 
■eboola.  And  it  hoped  to  complete  part  of 
the  changeover  by  Sept.  7.  the  start  of  the 
new  term. 

INXUNCnOK  GSANTZD 

But  the  parents  won  their  case.  A  tem- 
porary injunction — previously  refused  by  the 
High  Court — to  delay  the  changeover  was 
granted  against  the  borough  council.  It  re- 
mains in  force  until  there  can  be  a  full  trial. 

Th«  appeal  judges  were  not  concerned  with 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  comprehensive  edu- 
cation. Neither  were  they  concerned  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  changeover.  Their  duty  was 
to  pass  Judgment  on  whether  the  law — the 
Education  Act  of  1944 — had  been  fulfilled. 
They  concluded  that  the  council  had  acted 
illegally  on  several  counts. 

The  case,  however,  has  fanned  out  far  be- 
yond the  lame  of  comprehensive  schools. 

The  eight  Enfield  ratepayers  are  being 
balled  as  champions  of  liberty.  For  the  coun- 
trywide drive  to  ctiange  over  to  comprehen- 
sive schools,  with  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  grammar  schools,  is  seen  by  many  as 
one  more  step  in  the  continuing  erosion  of 
freedom  by  socialist  theories. 

FBXPAaATION'    STRZSSZO 

Llt>eral-mlnded  Britons  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  what  they  consider  Labor  Intol- 
erance of  checks  or  balances  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  bureaucracy. 

Even  some  advocates  of  comprehensive 
education  regret  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities — urged  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bducatlon — to  change  their  whole 
education  setup  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion. 

Edward  Heath,  Conservative  opposition 
leader — a  consistent  critic  of  councils  which 
establish  comprehensive  schools  in  unsuit- 
able buildings  and  without  adequate 
thought — was  quick  to  react  to  the  Injunc- 
tion against  Enfield. 

Mr.  Heath  instructed  the  Tory  Central 
Office  to  contact  leaders  of  Conservative 
groups  throughout  the  country.  They  were 
to  examine,  be  said,  all  socialist  schemes  for 
secondary-school  reorganization. 

>£THINKINC    NEEDED 

The  local  associations  were  to  ask: 

Have  parents  been  given  a  chance  to  raise 
objections? 

Can  they  prevent  "iU-thought-out" 
schemes  going  into  effect? 

The  Tory  Central  Office  also  announced 
that  it  did  not  believe  the  Enfield  ruling 
afforded  Justification  for  the  Secretary  for 
Education   to   introduce   new   legislation   to 


supplant  the  Education  Act  of  1944.  This  Is 
being  pressed  by  supporters  of  comprehen- 
sive education. 


FAVORABLE   EDITORIAL   COMMENT 
FOR  DEESCALATION 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  favorable  editorial 
comment  that  the  July  10  gradual,  recip- 
rocal deescalation  of  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam put  forward  by  the  eight  Republi- 
can Members  has  received  around  the 
country. 

Today  I  Include  for  the  Record,  edi- 
torials from  the  Kerrville,  Tex.,  Times, 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Evening 
News,  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register- 
Guard,  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
the  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg..  Herald  &  News. 
and  the  Coos  Bay.  Oreg..  World: 
[From  the  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Times.  July  19, 
1967] 
I  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNainaxa  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  l>e  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  U  higher  than  it  lias 
ever  been,  deeplte  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  luid  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Introduced 
a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war  that 
would  steer  a  middle  course  between  "those 
who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who  would 
tiomb  less." 

Representetlve  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  dajrs.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period— and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, tliink  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thiis,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to 
respMsnd  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resimied  north  of  the  21st 


parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know. 

Their  proposal  is  put  forth  not  as  a  pana- 
cea for  Vietnam  but  in  the  belief  that  the 
best  chance  for  peace  lies  in  small  steps,  taken 
quietly,  that  make  the  position  of  each  side 
credible  to  the  other. 

I  Prom  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.) 

Evening   News,   July   28.   1967) 

Escalate  or  DEESCAL.^TE? 

(By    Don   Oakley) 

"We  axe  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 

the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 

field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 

the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  ub  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  l>omblng  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang : 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vltnamese 
army  flnlts." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is 
not  the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Op- 
tions open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step- 
up  of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 
This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  wovild  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Mlctilgan,  Hor- 
ton of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Moeher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depwts  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in 
five  steps  untU  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  confi- 
dence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitations, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
J>arallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
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the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
in  smaU  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 
That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100,- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  Is  probably  qxiite  credi- 
ble— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however, 
is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  aa  credible  to  them  as  it  might  be. 

[From  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register  Guard, 
July  7,  1967] 

Stopping  the  Bombing  bt  Degrees 

Congressman  John  Dellenback  dropped  in 
the  other  day  to  talk  about  war,  peace,  poll- 
tics,  the  price  of  groceries  and  other  matters 
that  concern  a  congressman.  Uppermost  in 
his  mind  was  Vietnam.  In  his  customary  way 
he  rejected  the  easy  answers  such  as  "vic- 
tory," "pull  out"  and  "negotiate,"  knowing 
that  under  present  conditions  none  is  a  real 
answer.  But  negotiation,  he  feels,  is  the  even- 
tual answer — If  that  can  be  achieved. 

Many  advocates  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
seem  to  feel  that  if  only  the  United  States 
would  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  peace 
feelers  would  go  out,  Hanoi's  diplomats  would 
show  up  with  their  briefcases  and  talks  could 
begin.  The  hang-up  comes  in  North  Viet- 
nam's reported  insistence  that  the  stopping 
of  the  bombing  be  "unconditional."  That's 
an  unrealistic  demand.  There  must  be  a  con- 
dition in  any  agreement.  In  this  case  the  con- 
dition is  that  the  stopping  of  the  bombing 
result  in  some  show  of  conciliation  on  the 
other  side.  If  that  condition  is  not  imposed, 
then  the  "unconditional"  stopping  of  the 
bombing  is  simply  an  open  invitation  to 
North  Vietnam  to  ship  down  more  ordnance 
for  use  against  American  boys. 

The  Congressman  came  up  with  an  idea  to 
test  North  Vietnam's  willingness  to  negotiate. 
It  would  also  test  the  validity  of  the  theory 
that  only  a  stopping  of  bombing  stands  be- 
tween war  and  negotiation.  He  recommends 
stopping  the  bombing  by  degrees. 

Announce,  he  says,  that  the  United  States 
will  not  bomb  north  of  a  certain  point.  But 
keep  the  heat  on  territory  to  the  south  of 
that  point.  This  would  end  the  punishment 
of  one  strip  of  territory  while  still  preventing 
the  movement  of  war  materiel  Into  the  South. 
Wait  for  a  bint  that  negotiations  might  be 
forthcoming. 

If  that  doesn't  work,  move  the  line  farther 
south,  agreeing  not  to  bomb  an  even  larger 
area.  But  keep  the  heat  on  south  of  that 
point. 

If  that  doesn't  work,  try  again. 

And  again. 

Meanwhile,  though,  don't  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  move  arms  and  equipment  into 
the  South. 

But  suppose  America  drops  Its  line  south 
the  whole  way  to  the  so-called  demUitarlzed 
zone  and  Hanoi  still  shows  no  signs  of 
negotiations? 

Mr.  Dellenback's  answer  Is  substantially 
that  of  George  Mltrovlch.  a  field  worker  for 
Negotiation.  Now,  a  grroup  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing the  war  to  the  conference  table.  Mr. 
Mitrovich,  when  he  was  in  Eugene  six  weeks 
ago,  pointed  out  that  if  North  Vietnam 
would  not  negotiate  under  any  conditions, 
then  the  world  would  at  least  know  who 
was  blocking  negotiations.  (As  If  the  world 
should  not  know  already.)  Presumably,  Mr. 
Mltrovlch  said,  the  war  would  go  on.  Mr. 
Dellenback  sadly  agrees. 

But,  the  Congressman  said,  this  dropping 
back  and  thus  sparing  much  of  North 
Vietnam  can  show  American  good  faith  in 
wanting  to  negotiate.  And  it  can't  hurt  the 
war  effort  If.  at  the  same  time  we  keep  bomb- 
ing the  neck  of  the  bottle,  where  the  supplies 
fiow  into  the  South. 

Mr.  Dellenback's  idea  has  merit.  It  would 
not  doom  American  troops  to  facing  more 
armor  from  the  North.  Yet,  it  would  show  our 
good  faith  and  give  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
chance  to  show  theirs. 


[Prwn  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register  Guard, 

July  13,  1967] 

Dellenback's  Plan 

When  Congressman  John  Dellenback  was 
in  Eugene  a  week  ago.  he  spoke  of  a  forth- 
coming plan  for  gradually  reducing  the 
bombing  of  Ncwth  Vietnam,  in  return  for 
some  show  of  interest  by  Hanoi.  That  plan 
took  shape  in  Washington  Monday  in  a 
declaration  by  eight  Republican  congressmen. 
Including  Mr.  Dellenback. 

The  Republicans  would  have  the  bombing 
stop  at  the  21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This 
would  spare  Hanoi,  but  not  Haiphong.  If 
North  Vietnam  responded  with  de-escalation 
of  its  own.  the  line  would  be  drawn  at  the 
20th  parallel,  south  of  Haiphong,  for  60  days. 
Continued  North  Vietnamese  interest  in  scal- 
ing down  the  Intensity  of  the  war  would  re- 
sult in  a  further  pulling  back  of  American 
planes. 

However.  Mr.  Dellenback  explained  from 
Washington,  he  would  not  favor  a  continued 
curtailment  of  the  bombing  unless  Hanoi 
were  to  respond  favorably.  "That  would  just 
be  playing  into  their  hands,"  he  said. 

The  eight  Republicans  agreed  that  the 
plan  is  no  panacea  for  settling  the  war.  But  It 
is  a  fresh  Idea,  and  fresh  ideas  are  In  short 
supply.  And  It  would  test  the  good  faith  of 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  not  the  "unconditional" 
halting  of  the  bombing  that  Hanoi  says  it 
wants.  But  it  could  easily  become  that — if 
North  Vietnam  Is  Interested  enough  to  stop 
Its  pressure  on  the  south. 

(From  the  Oregon  Journal  (Portland),  July 

14.  1967] 

The  Tunnel  Is  Still  Dakk 

There  was  not  much  ground  for  optimism 
in  the  public  statements  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  as  he  finished  his 
ninth  inspection  trip  to  Vietnam  this  week. 

He  said  he  thought  the  military  opera- 
tions there  were  going  very  well,  but  that 
the  pacification  effort  is  moving  very  slow- 
ly and  is  not  likely  to  make  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  future.  Since  pacification — the 
attempt  to  protect  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lages from  attack  and  to  build  up  their 
self-government  and  economic  strength — is 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Vietnam  war,  that 
is  hardly  cheerful  news. 

Back  In  Washington,  McNamara  conferred 
with  President  Johnson  and  then  announced 
that  20,000  to  30,000  more  U.S.  troops  will 
be  sent  to  Vietnam  in  the  next  90  days,  to 
join  the  464.000  already  there.  This  is  a  lot 
less  than  the  100.000  additional  men  the  gen- 
erals reportedly  have  been  asking  for,  but 
McNamara  didn't  say,  either,  what  might 
happen  after  90  days  are  up. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  change  the 
prospect  that  the  Vietnam  war  will  be  long 
and  increasingly  costly — both  In  blood  over 
there  and  in  higher  taxes  back  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  one  thing  that  might 
change  It  would  be  development  of  some  kind 
of  peace  negotiations,  with  or  without  a 
cease-fire.  Lately  the  Johnson  administration 
has  given  no  public  indication  of  new  Initia- 
tives to  bring  about  peace  talks,  having  been 
rebuffed  by  North  Vietnam  In  previous  at- 
tempts. But  a  number  of  efforts  to  prod 
the  administration  Into  new  initiatives  are 
being  heard. 

One,  called  Negotiation  Now!  Is  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  gather  citizen  signatures 
on  a  petition  the  heart  of  which  urges  the 
United  States  to  halt  unconditionally  its 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Another  is  a 
call  recently  put  out  by  eight  Republican 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
including  Rep.  John  Dellenback  of  Oregon, 
iirging  a  gradual  rollback,  of  the  bombing 
from  north  to  south  in  North  Vietnam,  pro- 
vided the  North  Vietnamese  government  re- 
sponds with  corresponding  reductions  In  its 
war  effort. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  responsible 


In  that  they  do  not  suggest  one-sided  VS. 
abandonment  of  South  Vietnam,  and  they 
recognize  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
National  Liberation  Front  have  some  de- 
escalating  to  do.  too.  The  petition  of  Nego- 
tiation Now  I  fails  to  answer  the  point  made, 
by  President  Johnson  that  each  of  the  five 
bombing  halts  we  have  tried  so  far  has  been 
used  by  North  Vietnam  to  increase  its  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  south,  and  so  to 
increase  the  danger  to  American  troopw  there. 
The  Republican  congressmen's  proposal  for 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  bombing,  paraUel 
by  parallel,  better  meets  this  objection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson  knew  of  a  way  to  bring  about 
honorable  negotiations,  he  would  do  so.  He 
has  every  personal  and  political  motive  to  end 
this  war,  which  is  crippling  his  domestic 
administration,  endangering  world  p>eace  and 
curdling  his  evident  dream  of  becoming  a 
much-loved  president.  Nevertheless,  some- 
one in  Congress  or  the  public  may  yet  come 
up  with  a  new  idea  for  triggering  peace  talks 
which  could  work,  and  they  should  be  heard. 
If  nothing  else,  the  advocates  of  negotiation 
help  offset  the  reckless  strain  in  public 
opinion  which  holds  that  the  way  to  end  the 
war  is  to  blow  North  Vietnam  off  the  map. 


(From  the  Klamath  Palls  (Oreg.)   Herald  & 

News,  July  16,  1967] 
What  Next  :  We  Ark  Winning  the  Wab — Bur 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  c<xnmander8  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisers  only  a 
few  short  years   ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  be- 
lief of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  IM  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Viet- 
namese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as 
it  was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  la  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Op- 
tions open  to  the  Communists  Include  a 
step-up  of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and 
other  South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltra- 
tion in  even  greater  numbers  of  the  large 
North  Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use 
of  Communist  "volunteers"  from  other 
countries;  the  opening  of  diversionary  ac- 
tion  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representative  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  E^h  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
ton of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded   with 
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I  k  slnUlar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dls- 
nantllng  major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
3hl  Mlnb  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
Jien  end  all  bombing  north  ot  the  20th 
Mraltel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
lown  In  five  steps  until  the  17th  paraUel 
llvldlng  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
■eaebed. 

The  ataged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
luoe  a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
Idence,  think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
)bat  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
srorth  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
io  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
x>mbing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2l8t 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
sflort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
[lonestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
rorth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  In 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
,n  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100.000  men  In  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
:redible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
ire  ready  to  deescalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, la  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It  might  be. 

[Prom  the  Coos  Bay  (Oreg.)  World, 
July  18,  1967] 
To  Escalate  oa  Desscalate? 
"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .  ."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  mut«d  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
wUl  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  is  likely  to 
be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Communist 
"volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the  open- 
ing of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  of  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those 
who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mofiher  of  Ohio,  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  proposed  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
asth  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt 
the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 


similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling main  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  tho  28th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  divid- 
ing North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vlc'uamese  fall  to 
respond  to  the  first  '  -mbing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  2l8t 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in 
the  belief  that  the  only  chance  for  peace 
lies  in  small  steps,  taken  quickly  that  make 
the  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100,000  men  In  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  in  small  steps,  how- 
ever. Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It 
might  seem. 

THREAT  TO  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 

matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  supported  legislation  which 
would  protect  domestic  industries  from 
unfair,  low-labor-cost  foreign  imports.  I 
favor  increased  and  Improved  foreign 
trade,  but  only  on  a  fair  and  orderly 
basis. 

One  domestic  industry  which  has  been 
particularly  threatened  by  imports  is  the 
shoe  Industry.  I  was  deeply  concerned  to 
receive  a  letter  from  the  president  of  a 
shoe  company  in  my  district  which  said 
simply,  "We  need  help  and  much  sup- 
port." 

I  have  introduced  in  this  and  previous 
sessions  legislation  such  as  the  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1967  which  is  aimed  at 
providing  such  help.  The  majority  lead- 
ership apparently  does  not  see  the  need 
for  this  protection  and  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  promises 
of  much-needed  regulations  of  unfair 
trade. 

Consequently  the  problem  has 
worsened.  Lloyd  M.  Hampton  in  his 
colimin  "Washington:  Inside  Out"  of 
August  12,  1967,  lists  the  sobering  facts 
of  the  threat  to  our  domestic  shoe  indus- 
try. I  would  like  to  include  some  excerpts 
from  his  column  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Hampton  points  out  that  many  of 
the  foreign  shoe  imports  come  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  particularly 
Czechoslovakia.  If  it  is  difficult  for  our 
domestic  industries  to  compete  with  low- 
labor-cost  free  countries,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with 
Communist  countries  "where  costs  are 
ignored  In  the  drive  to  export  merchan- 
dise for  dollars." 


I  have  consistently  opposed  increased 
trade  with  Communist  coimtries  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  supporting 
North  Vietnam  with  whom  we  are  at 
war.  I  also  oppose  such  increases  because 
they  represent  imfair  competition. 

As  the  following  excerpt  makes  clear, 
the  situation  in  the  shoe  industry  is 
critical.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  seeking  rapid  action  to  meet  this 
urgent  need. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

The  shoe  producer's  case  for  insisting  on 
import  quotas  is  an  Impreselve  and  valid  one. 
To  fall  at  this  particular  time  to  plead  for 
relief  via  the  Congressional  route  could  be  a 
sizable  mistake  in  Judgment,  say  sources  not 
only  in  and  out  of  Congress,  but  among  trade 
officials,  as  well. 

Sobering  facts:  Prom  1955  to  1966,  foot- 
wear Imports  have  upped  1500  percent  .  .  . 
from  8  million  pairs  to  132  million  pairs.  At 
present  rate.  Imports  will  reach  200  million 
pairs  by  1970  .  .  .  conceivably  higher  under 
concessions  we  made  in  the  Kennedy  Roimd; 
figures  for  '66  show  imports  accoiinted  for 
16.3  percent  of  our  domestic  production  of 
809  million  pairs.  Study  of  1955-56  period 
reveals  that  U.S.  footwear  exports  have  fall- 
en 37  percent  .  .  .  shipments  to  other  coun- 
tries now  come  to  about  3  million  pairs 
annuaUy;  data  for  first  two  months. of  1967 
disclose  imports  were  22.8  percent  of  all  U.S. 
production  for  that  period  but  as  high  as  94 
percent  for  women's  casuals;  the  domestic 
footwear  industry  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  Increasing  flow  of  imports  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Since  1959,  Czecho- 
slovakia has  stepi)ed  up  it  imports  to  the 
U.S.  by  over  900  percent,  from  192,600  pairs 
in  1959  to  1.7  million  pairs  in  1966;  imports 
from  state-controlled  enterprises — where 
costs  are  ignored  in  the  drive  to  export  mer- 
chandise for  dollars — present  extremely  un- 
fair competition,  says  NPMA. 


THE  TAX  DEBATE 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
administration's  proposed  tax  Increase 
is  now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Several  high-ranking  admin- 
istration officials  have  attempted  to  pre- 
sent the  economic  rationale  behind  the 
requested  tax  hike. 

They  have  failed,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  is  no  sound  economic  justification 
for  this  proposal.  An  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  August  17,  at- 
tempts to  explain  why  the  administration 
has  failed  to  make  a  case. 

While  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  some 
of  the  points  in  the  editorial,  I  do  support 
its  major  premise — that  the  real  reason 
for  the  requested  increase  is  political. 
The  administration  has  consistently  de- 
luded itself  and  the  American  public  by 
asserting  that  virtually  any  problem  can 
be  solved  by  creating  more  sigencies  and 
spending  more  money.  With  such  an  im- 
realistic  attitude,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  administration  is  nmnlng  a  huge 
deficit.  Now  it  has  requested  a  tax  hike 
to  combat  this  deficit.  If  Congress  does 
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not  adopt  this  increase,  the  administra- 
tion win,  no  doubt  blame  Congress  for 
the  $29  billion  deficit.  I  find  a  bit  of  Irony 
in  a  Democratic  administration  using  a 
heavily  Democratic  Congress  for  its 
whipping  boy. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial,  which 
follows,  explains  why  the  economic  rea- 
sons for  the  tax  increase  are  not  valid, 
thereby  making  it  clear  that  the  political 
reasons — which  are  hardly  commend- 
able— are  the  true  ones. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Tax  Debate 

The  testimony  of  top  Administration  offi- 
cials before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  make  a  case  for  the 
proposed  Increase  in  taxes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  political  argu- 
ment for  a  higher  levy.  President  Johnson 
does  not  want  to  go  Into  the  1968  campaign 
defending  a  $29  billion  deficit.  But  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  are  unpersuaslve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  rose  last  month  for  the 
first  time  in  seven  months.  Corporate  profits 
improved  slightly  in  the  spring  quarter.  But 
these  mildly  bullish  developments  provide 
no  basis  for  fear  that  heavier  military  spend- 
ing for  Vietnam  confronts  the  nation  with 
the  Imminent  threat  of  breakneck  Inflation. 

A  much  more  valid  fear,  in  our  Judgment, 
is  that  higher  taxes  will  stifle  the  incipient 
boomlet  and  topple  the  country  back  toward 
recession. 

What  Is  wrong  with  President  Johnson's 
budget  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the  deficit 
as  the  upside-down  priorities  it  expresses. 
The  unending  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam reduces  the  chances  of  a  negotiated 
peace  and  thus  represents  a  wasteful  diver- 
sion of  national  resources.  But,  even  with 
escalation,  the  President  would  be  on  more 
reasonable  ground  if  he  proposed  financing 
the  additional  Vietnam  expenditures  by  cut- 
ting back  on  the  space  program  and  on  agri- 
cultural subsidies  and  by  deferring  the 
supersonic  transport  and  other  less  xirgent 
projects. 

By  refusing  to  take  the  lead  in  those  reduc- 
tions, Mr.  Johnson  has  simply  invited  the 
mounting  Congressional  pressure  to  slash 
funds  for  the  antipoverty  program,  model 
cities  and  other  urban  programs  vital  to 
America's  welfare — pressure  not  likely  to  be 
turned  off  by  his  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield 
calling  for  an  "all-out  commitment"  to  the 
solution  of  domestic  problems. 

A  tax  fight  centering  on  the  as  yet  ill- 
demonstrated  peril  of  inflation  and  Inducing 
further  neglect  of  urban  programs  Is  a  dis- 
service to  the  national  Interest. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM:  ACTION 
NOW 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  for  his 
scholarly  attention  to  the  problem  of  ef- 
fective legislative  oversight  and  for  the 
recommendations  which  he  advances  In 
the  hope  of  exacting  a  better  perform- 
ance by  the  Congress  in  this  critical  area 
of  congressional  responsibility. 

Certainly,  oversight  of  the  administra- 


tion of  our  laws  is  equally  important  to 
making  the  laws.  Somehow,  this  con- 
tinues to  be  overlooked  or  misunderstood 
by  a  great  many  people.  We  do  need,  as 
the  gentleman  says,  to  "break  down  the 
all  too  prevalent  notion  that  Congress 
is  a  mere  'bill  factory.'  " 

In  his  opening  statement  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  established  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress early  in  1965,  our  colleague,  the 
gentlemen  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis], 
warned  against: 

False  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress (which)  Is  suggested  by  some  whose 
knowledge — of  congressional  problems  Is  su- 
perficial; namely,  the  rate  of  speed  of  enact- 
ing laws,  especially  measure  recommended  by 
the  executive  branch.  Making  a  law  Is  not 
the  same  business  as  making  an  automobile. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, touch  on  the  question  of  legislative 
oversight  in  one  way  or  another.  Our 
recommendations  for  more  committee 
staff,  for  beefing  up  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  better  fiscal  controls — these 
and  more,  if  enacted,  should  enable  the 
Congress  to  perform  its  function  of  over- 
sight more  effectively.  In  addition,  we 
made  several  recommendations  under 
the  specific  heading  of  "Legislative  Re- 
view," which  I  will  include  later  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

In  imderlining  the  critical  importance 
attached  to  this  problem  by  the  joint 
committee,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  who,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  cochaired  the  first  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
20  years  ago  and  had  this  to  say  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings  in  1965: 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  seems  to  me  the 
concept  which  was  voiced  for  the  first  time — 
it  has  always  been  the  resF)onslblllty  of  Con- 
gress— and  that  is  the  duty  of  oversight  of 
Congress. 

We  are  so  busy  breaking  new  ground  that 
we  do  not  have  time  to  go  back  over  the 
ground  that  was  broken  by  the  preceding 
Congress  and  take  a  look  and  make  an  ex- 
amination of  how  the  programs  we  passed  in 
the  yesteryear  are  working  this  year. 

We  tried  to  create  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  in  both  Houses,  which  have 
done  a  reasonably  good  Job  within  the  limits 
of  their  power  and  within  the  limits  of  their 
personnel,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
still  one  of  the  great  gapys  In  government. 
The  Jurisdiction  which  was  passed  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  was  not 
so  broad  that  they  would  have  sole  over- 
sight responsibility.  The  committees  having 
the  proper  cognizance  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tions should  examine  each  year  the  Govern- 
ment departments  which  they  were  appar- 
ently permitted  to  pass  legislation  to  super- 
vise. 

But  we  find  ourselves  bogged  down  In 
an  Impossible  situation  where  this  regular 
committee  oversight  of  the  bureaus  and  de- 
partments under  Its  Jurisdiction  Is  not  car- 
ried out  to  any  degree  whatever. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  searching  inquiry  into 
this  problem  and  the  carefully  thought- 
out  suggestions  he  has  advanced  for  our 
consideration. 

And  again  I  call  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 


report  S.  355  to  the  floor  after  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  on  March  7,  nearly  6  months  ago. 
Although  far  from  perfection,  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967  is  a 
significant  step  forward  in  modernizing 
Congress  to  do  a  better  job  in  many 
ways,  including  its  legislative  review 
function. 

I  here  append  the  recommendations 
referred  to  above: 

[FYom  the  Pinal  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
niittee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, July  28,  1966] 

LEGISLATrVT    REVIEW 

The  responsibilities  of  Congress  extend  be- 
yond the  passage  of  new  legislation.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  to  scrutinize 
continuously  existing  programs  to  determine 
whether  they  are  being  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  Intent,  whether 
amendments  are  desirable,  or  whether  the 
program  has  outlived  its  purpose.  No  agency 
is  likely  to  volunteer  that  Its  objective  could 
be  accomplished  in  another  manner — or  that 
it  is  no  longer  needed.  These  determinations 
must  be  made  by  Congress. 

The  1946  act  recognized  the  need  for 
such  a  continuovis  review.  Section  136  pro- 
vided: 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  appraising  the 
administration  of  the  laws  and  in  develop- 
ing such  amendments  or  related  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  exercise  continuous 
watchfulness  of  the  execution  by  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerned  of  any  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  committee;  otuI,  for  that 
purpose,  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports 
and  data  submitted  to  the  Congress  .  .  . 

This  provision  has  failed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result.  It  is  a  statutory  admonition 
without  means  of  implementation.  Although 
some  standing  committees  have  carried  on 
extensive  "oversight"  activities,  most  are  pre- 
occupied with  new  legislative  programs. 

1.  The  activity  commonly  referred  to  as 
"oversight"  shall  be  redesignated  as  "review" 
so  that  there  will  be  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  function. 

Supervision  of  program  administration 
was  referred  to  in  the  1946  act  as  legislative 
"oversight."  The  public  is  confused  by  this 
term.  The  term  "review"  Is  more  accurate 
with  respect  to  the  obligation  to  oversee  the 
performance  of  tTie  laws.  Its  use  would  en- 
able a  greater  public  awareness  of  this  con- 
gressional responsibility. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  profes- 
sional staff  otherwise  authorized,  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional permanent  professional  staff  member 
who  shall  be  designated  a  review  specialist 
and  who  shall  be  assigned  exclusively  to  per- 
formance of  review  (oversight).  He  shall  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
review  specialist  shall  be  directed  to  carry 
out  review  projects,  or  to  supervise  the  same, 
contingent  upon  the  approval  of  such  proj- 
ects by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Some  committees  have  created  permanent 
investigating  subcommittees  to  perform  the 
review  function.  This  normally  results  In  the 
earmarking  of  staff  who  are  not  immersed 
in  the  preparation  of  new  legislation  or  other 
committee  responsibilities.  Others  have  di- 
vided the  review  function  among  a  number 
of  subject-matter  subcommittees.  They  have 
not  found  it  desirable  to  assign  review  re- 
sponsibility to  a  single  subcommittee  because 
of  greater  expertise  of  the  subject-matter 
subcommittees  and  their  staffs. 

Because  of  these  differences,  It  is  desir- 
able to  provide  maximum  flexibility  to  each 
committee  In  the  way  it  performs  this  func- 
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tlon.  However,  each  committee  should  have 
at  least  one  staff  member  with  the  full-time 
responsibility  or  Implementing  the  review 
policies  of  the  committee.  IX  the  committee 
has  a  permanent  Investigations  or  oversight 
subcommittee,  the  review  specialist  may  be 
assigned  to  that  subcommittee.  If  such  a 
subcommittee  does  not  exist,  he  would  be 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  full  committee. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  review 
specialist  be  selected  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
He  Is  to  assist  the  committee  In  determining 
that  existing  programs  are  being  efficiently 
administered  In  accordance  with  congres- 
sional Intent.  He  should  be  selected  and  su- 
pervised by  both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

One  Important  function  of  the  specialist 
should  be  the  Inspection  and  analysis  of  GAO 
reports  delivered  to  the  committee.  He  should 
be  directed  to  report  to  the  committee  each 
year  on  bis  activities. 

3.  Each  standing  com.mlttee  other  than 
the  Appropriations  Committees  shall  file  an 
annual  report  on  the  review  activities  of  the 
committee  during  the  year.  The  report  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  of  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  an  assessment 
of  the  quality  of  administration  of  agencies 
Investigated  during  the  year,  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  organizational  and  program 
changes  and/or  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary activities  under  the  committee's  Juris- 
diction. The  reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of  both 
Hoxises  and  by  the  leadership  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  review  function  la  a  statutory  obliga- 
tion of  the  standing  committees.  The  mem- 
bership of  both  Houses  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  know  how  well  the  function  Is 
being  performed.  Annual  review  reports 
would  permit  Members  to  determine  whether 
the  review  capacity  of  various  committees 
should  be  strengthened.  They  would  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  investigations  or 
other  activities  In  the  Members  particular 
field  of  Interest.  They  would  also  disclose 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

The  reports  should  be  delivered  to  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so 
that  the  executive  branch  could  consider 
their  findings  In  subsequent  program  plan- 
ning and  budget  requests. 

4.  The  legislative  committees  should  hold 
hearings  on  major  reports  required  of  the 
Executive. 

5.  The  legislative  committees  should  re- 
view reports  required  by  law  of  t^e  executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  determine 
whether  the  reports  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion, should  be  reoriented,  or  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

Many  statutes  require  periodic  reports  to 
Congreas  from  the  agency  or  department. 
Some  reports — such  as  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report — are  the  subject  of  Important 
hearings.  But  many  other  Important  reports 
by  the  Executive  go  unnoticed  because  the 
committee  with  Jurisdiction  takes  no  acUon. 
Hearings  should  be  held  on  major  reports  In 
order  to  direct  attention  to  any  specific  prob- 
lems raised  In  them.  The  result  of  such  hear- 
ings would  be  a  more  regular  dialog  on  major 
public  policies. 

Each  committee  should  also  review  all  re- 
ports required  by  existing  laws  to  determine 
If  they  stUl  fulfill  a  useful  function.  At 
present,  a  total  of  639  annual  reports  Is  re- 
quired of  various  executive  departments  and 
ofHces.  This  U  a  burdensome  and  useless 
practice  to  impose  on  administrative  agen- 
cies If  It  does  not  actually  Inform  the  com- 
mittee or  If  the  subject  matter  is  so  trivial 
tiiat  no  attention  will  be  given  to  It. 


HISTORY  REPLAYED 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
anf^  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  6,  1967,  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly,  State  Representative 
Stanley  Shepherd,  gave  the  speech  at 
the  Civil  War  observance  held  each  year 
at  Croton,  Iowa. 

The  speech  replays  important  parts  of 
American  history  in  a  moving  and  sen- 
sitive manner.  It  reflects  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  hard  work. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  be 
with  you  today.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
thankful  and  most  of  all  Is  pride  and  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
country,  and  this  State  your  ancestors 
played  a  most  Important  part  in  laying  a 
foundation  that  has  stood  throughout  the 
years.  ...  It  Is  part  of  our  Inheritance. 

My  desire  today  is  not  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete history  of  one  event.  I  would  like  to 
lead  you  along  the  path  of  a  number  of 
heroic  and  historical  incidents  that  occurred 
through  the  years  and  to  leave  you  with  the 
feeling  that  leads  you  to  place  a  higher 
value  upon  the  privilege  of  citizenship  of  this 
great  State  and  country  of  ours.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  those 
pioneers  and  settlers  of  this  State  and  coun- 
try whose  achievements  and  wisdom  served 
us  well.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
making  of  this  country  many  men.  women 
and  children  have  paid  dearly  for  the  free- 
dom we  have  today. 

Independence  Day  July  4,  1776.  was  one 
of  those  days  that  meant  tragedy,  poverty 
and  broken  hearts  for  many. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  hapi>ened 
to  those  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence? 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British 
as  traitors  and  tortured  before  they  died. 
Twelve  had  their  homes  ransacked  and 
burned.  Two  lost  their  sons  In  the  Conti- 
nental Army;  another  had  two  sons  cap- 
tured. Nine  of  the  56  fought  and  died  from 
wounds  of   the  Revolutionary  War. 

What  kind  of  men  where  they?  Pour  were 
lawyers  and  Jurists.  Eleven  were  merchants, 
nine  were  farmers  and  large  plantation  own- 
ers, men  of  means,  well-educated.  But  they 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
knowing  full  well  that  the  penalty  would 
be  death  if  they  were  captured.  They  signed 
and  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  honor. 

Carter  Braxton,  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from 
the  seas  by  the  British  Navy.  He  sold  his 
home  and  properties  to  pay  his  debts  and 
died  in  rags. 

Thomas  McKeam  was  so  hounded  by  the 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  his  family 
constantly.  He  served  In  the  Congress  with- 
out pay  and  his  family  was  kept  In  hiding. 
His  possessions  were  taken  from  him  and 
poverty  was  his  reward. 

Vandals,  soldiers  or  both  looted  the  prop- 
erties of  Ellery,  Clymer,  Hall,  Walton,  Gwin- 
nett, Heyward,  Rutledge  and  Llddleton. 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Jr.  noted  that  the  British  General  CornwalUs 
had  taken  over  the  Nelson  home  for  his 
headquarters.  The  owners  quietly  urged  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  to  open  fire  which 
was  done.  The  home  was  destroyed  and  Nel- 
son died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties 
destroyed.   The   enemy   Jailed  his  wife,   and 
she  died  within  a  few  months. 
John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 


side as  she  was  dying.  Their  13  children  fled 
for  their  lives.  His  fields  and  grist  mill  were 
laid  waste.  For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  in 
forests  and  caves,  returning  home  after  the 
war  to  find  his  wife  dead,  his  children  gone. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  died  from  exhaustion 
and  a  broken  heart. 

Morris  and  Livingston  suffered  similar 
fates.  Such  were  the  stories  and  sacrifices  of 
the  American  Revolution.  These  men  were  no 
wild-eyed,  rabble-rousing  ruffians.  They  were 
soft  spoken  men  of  means  and  education. 
They  had  security,  but  they  valued  liberty 
more. 

Standing  tall,  straight  and  unwavering, 
they  pledged :  "For  the  support  of  this  Decla- 
ration, with  a  firm  reliance  of  the  protection 
of  the  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

They  gave  to  us  an  Independent  America 
to  keep. 

The  years  pass  and  Iowa  v/as  formed  and 
It's  early  progress  was  made  possible  by  the 
rivers,  especially  the  Des  Moines  River,  which 
lies  Just  beyond  us. 

The  Des  Moines  River,  rich  in  fur-bearing 
animals,  was  profitable  territory  for  trappers 
and  hunters. 

At  the  first  trading  posts  the  Indians  ex- 
changed skins,  and  pelts  for  firearms,  blank- 
ets, ornaments  and  whiskey.  The  American 
Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis  was  Influential  In 
founding  a  number  of  posts  In  Iowa  that 
later  developed  Into  towns.  Among  them  was 
the  city  of  Keokuk.  Later  the  Des  Moines 
River  region  became  the  center  for  the  Iowa 
fur  trade,  which  In  1809  was  valued  at  $60,- 
000.00.  Among  the  best  known  fur  traders  was 
Maurice  Blondeau  who  opened  a  trading  post 
on  the  Des  Moines  River,  under  the  auspices 
of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Pioneer  Iowa's  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic stability  depended  greatly  upon  her 
early  forms  of  transportation.  The  flrst  set- 
tlements were  made  along  the  rivers  and 
streams  denoting  waterways  as  important 
avenues  of  transportation.  St.  Louis  was  a 
thriving  city  and  the  city  of  Keokuk  was 
becoming  an  Important  trading  center  and 
was  known  as  the  Chicago  of  the  Mid-West, 
and  the  northwestern  fur  trading  enterprise 
was  successfully  launched.  But  the  steam- 
boat, so  Important  in  a  later  transportation 
era,  was  still  a  rarity.  Polneer  lowans  depend- 
ed upon  more  primitive  form  of  water  trans- 
portation. 

One  type  of  river  craft,  the  bull  boat,  made 
of  Buffalo  hides  sewed  together  and  stretched 
over  a  frame-work  of  poles,  was  being  used 
on  the  plain  rivers.  Propelled  by  poles  and 
paddles,  fur  traders  Uansported  their  pelts 
and  equipment  In  it.  Carrying  capacity  was 
limited,  however,  because  it  sat  low  In  the 
water,  leaked  badly  and  water  logged  easily. 
At  night  bull  boats  were  dried  by  the  fire 
or  propped  over  the  voyagers  as  a  tent  to  be 
dried  by  the  wind. 

Dug-out  canoes  appeared  on  the  river  as 
a  simple  means  of  transportation.  Con- 
structed by  hollowing  out  a  tree  log,  these 
canoes  could  be  paddled  against  the  current 
and  were  light  enough  to  be  carried  across 
the  portages.  Limited  In  space,  they  were 
open  to  the  weather  and  easily  capsized  in 
rough  water.  Canoes  enlarged  by  using  logs 
with  planks  between  them  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  flatboats,  macklnaws  and  rafts.  These 
crafts,  propelled  by  poles,  oars  or  rudders  and 
sometimes  sails,  transported  produce  down 
river  but  seldom  traveled  against  the  cur- 
rent. 

Keelboats,  as  the  name  Implies,  were  built 
upon  a  keel  which  extended  along  the  entire 
bottom  of  the  vessel  and  had  sides  of  planks 
laid  upon  supporting  ribs.  These  long  narrow 
boats  of  light  draft.  Intended  for  shallow 
water,  were  especially  useful  on  the  Des 
Moines  River. 

A  wider,  heavier  craft  of  the  same  type  of 
construcUon  was  called  a  barge,  keelboats 
and  barges  usually  contained  a  cabin  or 
cargo  box,  the  most  important  boats  on  the 
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Des  Moines  River  before  the  steamboat.  Keel- 
boats carried  a  large  cargo  and  could  be 
moved  against  the  current.  They  were  pro- 
pelled by  poles  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
pushed  by  a  number  of  men  walking  from 
prow  to  stern.  Often  supplemented  with  a 
mast  and  sail  for  broad  waterways,  the  boat 
could  be  steered  with  a  long  oar  and  was 
directed  by  a  captain  or  a  helmsman  who. 
stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin,  could  see 
far  ahead. 

When  a  river,  such  as  the  Des  Moines, 
was  too  deep  for  setting  poles,  or  the  bottom 
too  soft,  a  cordelle  or  towllne  was  used. 
With  one  end  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
mast  the  other  was  pulled  by  a  crew  mem- 
ber who  walked  along  the  shore.  If  the  shore 
was  unsuitable  for  cordeUlng,  boatmen  pro- 
ceeded up-stream  In  skiffs  anchored  to  a 
snag  or  a  tree  and  drew  the  keel-boat  forward 
with  tow-lines.  This  method  of  propulsion 
was  called  warping.  When  the  water  was  too 
high  the  boat  could  be  propelled  among  the 
trees  near  the  shore  by  grabbing  over-hang- 
ing branches — a  progress  called  bushwacklng. 
With  many  perils  and  obstacles  facing  early 
river  travel,  rapids,  falls,  dams,  continually 
shifting  sand  bars  and  Islands,  floating  debris 
and  many  other  menaces,  the  life  of  the  boat- 
man was  rarely  uneventful.  They  were  famil- 
iar to  the  early  pioneers  In  their  scarlet 
shirts,  blue  Jackets,  Lindsay-Woolsey  trou- 
sers, leather  caps  and  moccasins. 

River  hands  were  recruited  from  a  distinct 
class  of  brawny,  aggressive,  rugged  men, 
proud  of  their  physical  prowess.  They  la- 
bored hard  but  spent  long,  leisurely  hours 
gambling,  wrestling,  singing,  drinking  and 
telling  tales. 

Despite  Its  hazards,  river  transportation 
proved  profitable.  Rates  were  high  but  cargo 
was  never  hard  to  find.  Passenger  fares  de- 
pended on  types  of  boats,  speed  and  accom- 
modations supplied.  Many  of  the  boats  dis- 
played their  type  of  ware  and  service  and 
could  be  hailed  by  a  dweller  on  the  bank. 

Even  after  the  coming  of  the  steamboat, 
keel-boats,  barges  and  flatboats  continued 
to  be  used  many  years.  Demands  for  boating 
Increased  rapidly  enough  to  use  all  types  of 
crafts. 

The  Des  Moines  River  served  the  founders 
of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  faithfully  and  well 
from  the  time  the  earliest  fur  traders  as- 
cended the  rivers  of  Iowa  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  by  the  laborious  process  of  poling 
these  slow-moving  crafts,  well  laden  with 
beads,  blankets,  ammunition,  looking  glasses, 
war  paint,  and  perhaps  carefully  hidden 
away,  a  supply  of  "fire  water"  of  the  fighting 
brand,  to  the  year  of  1862,  when  the  rapid 
development  of  our  railroad  system  caused 
steam-boating  to  become  unprofitable.  From 
the  year  of  1837  to  1862,  41  steamboats  plied 
the  Des  Moines  River. 

It  was  m  1847,  the  year  of  the  great  famine 
In  Ireland,  that  several  flatboats  loaded 
with  corn  for  St.  Louis  was  confronted  with 
a  serious  situation  here  at  Croton  and 
Athens.  At  the  Athens  mill  the  dam  was  eight 
feet  high  and  the  mill  owners  had  a  wooden 
lock  25  feet  wide,  but  the  gates  had  been 
broken  out  by  the  ice.  Under  those  circum- 
stances to  run  the  chute  left  open  was  rather 
a  precarious  situation  but  passage  was  made 
a  number  of  times.  There  were  dams  at  F^m- 
ington,  Bonaparte  and  Keosauqua,  as  well  as 
Bentonsport. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail 
of  this  part  of  our  local  history. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Iowa's  navigable 
Btreama  and  rivers  and  these  primitive  water 
crafts,  frontier  settlement  would  have  been 
seriously  handlcapF>ed  and  economic  liveli- 
hood Impaired.  The  romance  of  river  boat 
life  and  adventure  added  a  colorful  chapter 
to  Iowa's  early  history. 

Tills  section  of  the  State  had  seen  many 
conflicting  events  with  the  State  of  Missouri 
before  Iowa  became  a  State.  When  Governor 
Lucas  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
he   found  a   serious   dispute   on   his   hands. 


The  issue  at  point  was  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Missouri  or  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Iowa  Territory.  Before  he  was  in  office 
2  years,  Iowa  and  Missouri  militia  were  op- 
posing one  another,  ready  to  engage  In  bat- 
tle. The  land  along  the  border,  in  question, 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  but 
as  soon  as  the  Indian  title  expired  Missouri 
took  steps  to  establish  her  exact  limits.  So 
here  was  ground  for  stubborn  argument. 
To  Increase  the  difficulties  and  confusion, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Wisconsin  territory, 
now  Iowa,  was  defined  by  Congress  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Missouri.  Thus  Missouri 
claimed  a  strip  of  land  some  13  miles  wide, 
now  forming  Iowa's  southern  border.  The 
people  living  in  southern  Wisconsin  (now 
Iowa)  and  northern  Missouri  were  rough  and 
impulsive,  ready  with  the  rifle,  and  awed 
but  little  by  law.  When  a  Missouri  sheriff 
tried  to  exercise  his  duties  in  what  he  con- 
sidered northern  Missouri,  the  settlers  there 
asserted  that  he  was  out  of  his  Jurisdiction, 
and  they  refused  to  recognize  his  authority. 
...  He  was  arrested.  .  .  .  Names  were  called 
and  threats  were  made,  the  dispute  was 
fiercest  on  the  border  of  Clarke  County, 
Missouri,  and  what  is  now  Van  Buren  County 
and  parts  of  western  Lee  County  where 
we  are  today.  The  clerk  of  Clarke  Coun- 
ty attempted  to  levy  taxes  in  Iowa, 
and  was  resisted.  He  then  appealed  to  Gover- 
nor Boggs  of  Missouri.  This  executive  ordered 
out  1,000  mUltla  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  State. 

Governor  Lucas,  of  Iowa  Territory,  already 
had  passed  through  a  similar  contest,  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan  Territory.  He  at  once  called  for 
Iowa's  militia  to  keep  back  what  promised 
to  be  an  Invasion  by  Missouri. 

The  settlements  in  Iowa  Territory  at  that 
time,  the  later  part  of  1839,  were  scattered, 
and  the  militia  was  poorly  organized.  But 
within  a  short  time  after  the  call  to  arms,  500 
Hawkeyes,  under  orders  from  Major  General 
Jesse  B.  Brown,  were  encamped  in  Van  Buren 
Coimty  In  this  vicinity.  Directly  opposite 
were  1,000  Missourians  under  General  Allen. 
The  two  forces  were  glaring  at  each  other, 
anxious  for  a  fracas. 

Fortunately  no  fighting  occurred.  A  peace 
commission  was  sent  into  Clarke  County. 
This  resulted  that  the  order  for  levying  of 
taxes  was  withdrawn.  General  Allen  withdrew 
his  troops.  The  Iowa  Legislature  assented  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  valiant  Iowa  Militia  was 
dismissed. 

The  boundary  dispute  was  not  settled.  Al- 
though war  was  averted,  it  was  not  until 
January  3,  1852,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  final  decree  and  Iowa  won.  The  ques- 
tion was  decided  Just  In  time.  Missouri  was 
a  slave  State  .  .  .  Iowa  a  free  State  .  .  .  and 
a  tract  such  as  this,  if  In  dispute  could  have 
caused  most  serious  trouble.  The  land  in- 
volved was  for  the  most  part  heavily  wooded, 
and  rich  In  bee  trees.  On  this  account  the 
quarrel  was  termed  the  "Honey  War."  Many 
Jokes  were  made  about  the  contest,  frontier 
poets  even  wrote  verse  about  It.  A  Missouri 
wag  composed  quite  a  poem,  which  had  a 
very  wide  and  heavy  circulation  about  the 
two  States  and  the  settlements.  It  began  as 
follows : 

"Ye  freeman  of  his  happy  land. 
Which  fiows  with  milk  and  honey. 
Arise  1  To  Arms !  Your  Ponies  Mount ! 

Regard  not  blood  or  money. 
Old  Governor  Lucas,  tiger  like. 

Is  prowling  around  the  borders. 
But  Governor  Boggs  Is  wide  awake — 
Just  listen  to  his  orders. 

Three  bee  trees  stand  about  the  line 
Between  our  state  and  Lucas, 

Be  ready  all  these  trees  to  fall 
And  bring  things  to  focus 

We'll  show  old  Lucas  how  to  brag, 
And  seize  our  precious  honey! 

He  also  claims,  I  understand, 
or  us  three  bits  on  money." 


One  of  the  results  of  the  "honey  war"  was 
the  first  review  of  the  Iowa  militia.  The 
troops  were  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns,  pis- 
tols, and  other  fire-arms  of  a  variety  of 
rorms,  some  or  the  officers  had  trailing 
dragoon  swords:  some  had  straight  dress 
swords,  some  had  no  swords.  No  two  men 
were  attired  or  armed  alike,  the  Iowa  terri- 
torial mUltIa  of  the  winter  of  1839-40  was 
a  strange  sight.  Actually  12()0  men  enlUted 
under  Governor  Lucas'  proclamation,  yet 
this  mlUtla  never  was  paid  ror  Its  services. 
Neither  were  the  persons  who  rurnlshed  sup- 
plies recompensed  ror  their  efforts. 

Not  too  many  years  in  the  future  Iowa's 
army  proved  that  they  were  among  the  best 
in  the  Union. 

Although  the  battle  for  Croton  and  Athens 
in  the  year  of  1861,  was  not  a  major  battle, 
in  the  ClvU  War,  a  number  of  lives  were 
lost  and  many  soldiers  were  injured.  How- 
ever, It  played  a  very  important  part  in 
Iowa's  participation  in  the  war.  A  loss  by  the 
Union  soldiers  could  have  meant  an  inva- 
sion or  Iowa  by  the  Conrederate  troops.  At 
that  time  in  the  State  or  Missouri  both 
Union  and  Conrederate  recruits  were  being 
enlisted,  for  the  Missourians  were  pretty  well 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  war. 

"Sesesh"  was  the  popular  name  for  the 
Confederates,  because  they  favored  session, 
or  the  withdrawal  from  the  Union  by  the 
Southern  States.  On  account  or  both  parties 
in  the  war  having  adherents  in  good  num- 
bers in  Missouri,  collisions  between  armed 
bodies  or  men  were  rrequent. 

ir  the  town  or  Athens  located  just  across 
the  river  and  twenty  miles  northwest  or 
Keokuk,  on  the  right  bank  or  the  Des  Moines 
River,  in  Clarke  County,  Missouri  in  July 
and  August  1861  was  Colonel  David  Moore 
with  about  five  hundred  volunteers — mostly 
the  First  Northeast  Missouri  Regiment  or 
volunteer  home  guards. 

The  "Sesesh"  had  quarters  at  the  town 
or  Cahoka,  about  ten  miles  south  or  Athens 
and  Croton.  A  number  or  skirmishes  had 
occurred  between  recruiting  details,  and  be- 
tween detachments  enlisted  on  the  two  sides. 
Home  guards  had  been  rormed  on  either  side 
on  the  bounary  line  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. 

August  flrst,  thirty-five  tons  of  provisions 
were  sent  to  Athens  via  Croton  on  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroad,  where  it  was  ferried 
across  the  Des  Moines  River.  At  the  same  time 
a  quantity  of  muskets  and  ammunition.  The 
Confederates  heard  of  this,  and  determined 
to  attack  Athens  and  capture  the  supplies. 
August  second,  messengers  arrived  at  Athens, 
bringing  news  of  the  plans  of  the  "Sesesh" 
and  Sunday  evening  August  fourth  another 
messenger  came  with  word  that  the  on- 
slaught was  to  be  made  the  next  day. 

Colonel  Moore  prepared  to  give  the  enemy 
a  warm  reception.  At  the  same  time  much 
excitement  was  occasioned  in  Iowa,  for  If 
Athens  was  taken,  the  Confederates  might 
cross  the  river  and  pillage  the  country  side. 
The  report  got  abroad  that  the  Confederates 
were  determined  to  attack  and  sack  Keokuk 
itself.  In  Farmlngton,  Keokuk,  Croton  and 
other  towns  in  Lee  and  Van  Buren  Counties, 
there  was  scurrying  to  and  fro,  to  be  ready 
to  repel  the  Invasion. 

Here  in  Croton  quite  a  large  throng  assem- 
bled to  watch  the  battle.  The  bluff  on  this 
side  of  the  Des  Moines  River  furnished  a  fine 
amphitheater. 

The  "Sesesh"  were  under  the  command  of 
Martin  E.  Green.  As  most  of  the  soldiers 
on  either  side  were  Missourians  and  recruited 
from  northern  Missouri,  families  were  di- 
vided: Brother  was  arrayed  against  brother, 
rather  against  son.  .  .  .  Under  Colonel  Green 
was  Captain  Moore,  the  son  of  Colonel  Moore 
of  the  Union  volunteers.  While  the  Confed- 
erates were  on  the  march  one  officer  re- 
marked, iH  the  hearing  of  Captain  Moore: 
"Oh,  we  will  take  Athens  easy  enough,  Old 
Moore  won't  fight."  Don't  fool  yourself,  spoke 
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up  Um  aon,  "I  know  Dad,  and  bell  give  you 
all  the  fighting  you  want."  He  did  too. 

The  morning  of  August  fifth  broke  clear 
and  bright  and  the  bluSs  behind  Croton  wa« 
filled  with  spectators  .  .  .  men.  women  and 
children,  and  aa  usual  a  good  assortment  of 
dogs.  Colonel  Oreen  had  planted  two  cannon 
on  the  bluff  behind  Athens,  and  at  five-thirty 
theae  opened  fire,  while  the  infantry  attacked 
tha  Moore  forces.  The  cannon  balls  fiew  high. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  hitting  the  enemy,  they  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  Union  soldiers,  crossed 
the  river,  and  struck  the  Croton  bluffs. 

Tlie  women,  children  and  dogs,  here  scat- 
tered and  hid  in  the  ravines.  It  was  also 
reported  that  one  cannon  ball  hit  the  depot 
roof  at  Croton  and  another  went  through  the 
Joe  Benning  home  In  Athens,  known  as  the 
"Old  Cannon  Ball  House." 

The  greater  part  of  the  fighting  took  place 
In  the  com  fields  around  Athens.  Under 
Colonel  Moore  were  forty  sharp-shooters 
from  Parmington.  At  the  depot  in  Croton  a 
body  of  Croton  home  guards  and  Keokuk 
volunteers  had  been  stationed.  The  inaccu- 
racy of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  who  manned 
the  two  cannons  from  the  Athens  side,  no 
doubt  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  the  station  or  depot.  With  their 
wives  and  children  watching  on  the  bluffs 
this  could  have  been  a  very  sad  day  for  them. 

During  the  battle  these  troops  were 
marched  into  a  stigar  camp  on  the  river  bank. 
From  there  they  fired  across  the  river  into 
the  Confederates  In  a  corn  field,  and  inflicted 
considerable  loss.  Colonel  Oreen  had  prom- 
ised his  men:  "We  breakfast  in  Athens,  dine 
in  Croton  and  sup  in  Parmington".  But  they 
dldnt  for  In  an  hour  and  a  half  they  were 
defeated  and  retreating. 

The  Union  troops  pursued  them  a  short 
distance,  and  then  returned  to  Athens  .  .  . 
The  Confederate  sympathizers  in  Athens  bad 
prepared  to  welcome  Colonel  Oreen's  com- 
mand. Chickens  had  been  roasted,  and  pies 
and  cakes  baked.  These  with  other  goodies 
had  been  laid  away  in  the  cellars  until  the 
victory  had  been  won. 

But  Colonel  Green's  men  did  not  stay  to 
taate  these  delicious  foods.  Instead,  the 
northern  Blisaouri  regiment  of  volunteer 
home  guards,  the  Farmlngton  sharp-shooters, 
the  Croton  home  guards  and  the  doughty 
Keokuk  volunteers  fell  to  and  celebrated  at 
the  expanse  of  the  unlucky  "sesesh"  women. 
Colonel  Oreen  and  hla  forces  were  heading  In 
the  wrong  direction. 

It  is  said  the  Union  loes  in  the  battle  of 
Athens  and  Croton  was  four  killed.  Three 
wounded  badly,  twenty  wounded  slightly,  and 
the  Confederate  loss  was  much  greater.  How- 
ever, figures  in  different  accounts  differ 
greatly. 

Colonel  Moore  captured  thirty  horses,  and 
one  of  the  cannon  left  behind  In  the  bushes. 

While  the  struggle  was  In  progress  a  num- 
ber of  frightened  and  wounded  Union  sol- 
diers fled  across  the  river.  Some  of  these  were 
so  demoralized  that  they  cried  to  all  they 
met:  "Look  out,  the  rebels  are  coming.  The 
rebels  are  coming." 

A  few  ran  clear  to  Keokuk  and  Montrose, 
spreading  the  tidings  that  Colonel  Moore 
bad  been  defeated,  and  that  the  Confederates 
were  right  at  their  heels. 

So  the  battle  ended  on  that  day,  August 
fiith,  1861,  on  the  very  ground  where  we  are 
gathered  today  to  honor  those  men  who 
fought  to  preserve  the  Ideals  of  freedom. 

In  ending  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Iowa  sent  forth 
80,000  of  her  sons  to  do  battle  for  the  Nation. 
The  story  of  her  heroism  Is  told  over  and 
over  again.  She  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  whether  of  blood  or  treasure,  in  defense 
of  the  Sag  and  In  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Union. 

Tempered  and  welded  by  the  flame  of  bat- 
tle, she  emerged  from  the  Civil  War  period  to 
take  her  place  among  the  foremost  States 
forming  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  the  citizenship  which  they 


attain  will  be  also  the  character  of  the  State. 
On  the  stone  which  contributed  to  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  soldier's  monument  at  Des  Moines  is 
this  inscription:  may  It  be  as  true  as  it  is 
today:  "Iowa  .  .  her  effectiveness  like  the 
rivers  of  her  borders,  flow  to  an  inseparable 
Union." 


REPORTED  BUILDUP  OF  SUPPLIES 
AND  SANCTUARY  OF  ENEMY 
TROOPS  IN  CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAICER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Marsh]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  the  continued  reports 
appearing  in  the  press  about  the  buildup 
of  supplies  and  sanctuary  of  enemy 
troops  in  the  country  of  Cambodia, 
whose  border  is  adjacent  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  particularly  raise  a  question  as  to 
the  use  of  the  Mekong  River  and  what 
commerce  destined  for  Cambodia  or 
coming  from  Cambodia  is  moving  along 
this  waterway. 

The  Mekong  River  is  one  of  the  major 
waterways  of  that  area  of  the  world,  and 
flows  for  countless  miles  across  the 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula  emptying 
into  the  South  China  Sea.  It  runs  across 
all  of  South  Vietnam,  after  winding  its 
way  through  Cambodia.  It  is  sometimes 
overlooked  and  rarely  mentioned  that 
the  Mekong  River  has  the  status  of  an 
International  waterway  with  freedom  of 
navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  signa- 
tory parties,  one  being  Cambodia.  In 
1955,  there  was  signed  a  Mekong  Con- 
vention which  was  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  maritime  and  In- 
land navigation  on  the  Mekong  and  in- 
land navigation  on  the  approach  to  the 
Port  of  Saigon.  The  State  Department 
has  furnished  me  a  copy  of  this  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  sought  to  impose  a  number  of 
regulations  on  the  river  traffic.  The  sig- 
natory nations  were  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam.  Article  2  of  the  protocol  to 
the  convention  provides  as  follows: 

Navigation  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Mekong,  Its  tributaries,  effluents,  and  navi- 
gable mouths,  must  conform  to  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  riparian  States,  par- 
ticularly in  sanitary,  police  and  customs 
matters  and  with  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  general  security. 

A  reference  to  the  book  entitled  "Cam- 
bodia's Foreign  Policy "  by  Roger  M. 
Smith,  published  by  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press  in  1965,  touches  on  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  agreement  on 
the  use  of  the  Mekong  River  and  also 
discusses  certain  differences  involving  the 
Port  of  Saigon.  The  author  points  out 
on  pages  157  and  158  the  construction  of 
the  port  at  Sthanoukvllle  In  1959  has  ap- 
parently diverted  a  substantial  amount  of 
traffic  bound  for  Cambodia  via  the  Me- 
kong River. 


Today  serious  questions  are  being 
raised  by  continued  arms  shipments  into 
Cambodia.  Although  these  apparently 
are  coming  in  principally  through  the 
Port  of  Slhanoukville,  nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve a  question  should  be  raised  as  to 
what  part,  if  any,  the  Mekong  River 
might  have,  In  the  course  of  Infiltration 
or  distribution  of  these  supplies. 

In  the  August  28  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  at  page  25,  there  appears 
an  article  that  discusses  the  entry  of 
supplies  for  Vietcong  and  North  Vietna- 
mese through  Cambodia.  Set  out  below 
are  the  pertinent  portions  of  this  article : 

Shipments  are  coming  into  Cambodia  di- 
rectly from  Soviet  Black  Sea  ports  and  Com- 
munist Chinese  ports  on  ships  of  Russian, 
Soviet-bloc,  Chinese  and  Hong  Kong  registry. 
Cargoes  move  by  road  and  barges  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
*  •  *  •  « 

U.S.  naval  sources  have  become  deeply 
concerned  over  the  tremendous  overall  in- 
crease In  international  shipping  Into  Cam- 
bodian i>orts,  which  has  grown  despite  the 
fact  that  Cambodia's  economy  is  nearly 
bankrupt  after  the  breaking  off  of  American 
aid  three  years  ago  and  the  expulsion  of 
French  and  other  traders  when  export-Import 
firms  and  banks  were  nationalized. 

One  olHclal  American  source  reports  that 
there  IS  no  question  that  Russian  and  Chinese 
shipping  Into  Slhanoukville  and  elsewhere  in 
Cambodia  is  bringing  in  ammunition. 

Press  accounts  such  as  this  raise  a 
question  to  me  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  may 
be  receiving  substantial  supplies  via  a 
Mekong  River  route  ostensibly  intended 
for  peaceful  commerce  with  Cambodia. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  look  closer 
at  the  role  of  Cambodia  in  this  war,  and 
recent  reports  and  news  accoimts  Indi- 
cate Cambodia  is  playing  a  significant 
part  in  resupplying  and  providing  a 
sanctuary  for  enemy  troops. 

I  point  out  that  I  do  not  desire  any 
information  of  a  military  nature  which 
might  jeopardize  our  forces  or  those  of 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  cargo  that  moves  on 
the  Mekong  River  to  or  from  Cambodia, 
nor  do  I  have  any  idea  as  to  what  type 
of  vessels  carry  these  cargoes.  However, 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing: 

First.  How  much  shipping  travels  up 
and  down  the  Mekong  River  to  or  from 
Cambodia  through  Vietnam? 

Second.  Why,  if  this  is  regular  com- 
mercial cargo,  is  it  necessary  to  move 
these  vessels  in  escorted  convoys?  I  would 
point  out  that  the  State  Department  has 
furnished  me  information  in  reference 
to  shipping  on  the  Mekong  River  that 
"in  November  of  1966,  shipping  bound 
for  Cambodia  was  being  escorted  in  con- 
voys up  the  Mekong  River." 

Third.  Do  we  know  just  what  is  in 
each  cargo  moving  up  the  Mekong  to 
Cambodia? 

Fourth.  Are  cargoes  of  obvious  mili- 
tary use  to  our  enemies  turned  back  or 
confiscated? 

The  continued  reports  of  Communist 
resupply  operations  in  Cambodia  may 
point  to  stricter  measures  for  policing 
the  use  of  the  Mekong  River. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  serviceman, 
nor  our  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  to  per- 
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mit  travel  through  the  heart  of  the  battle 
ground  over  a  main  artery  of  trade  items 
of  war  which  will  be  used  against  our 
own  troops. 


TAX  REFORMS  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 7  of  this  year,  President  Johnson 
proposed  a  10 -percent  sui-tax  on  Federal 
income  taxes.  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  this  proposal  is  that  it  has 
stimulated  great  discussion  on  our  exist- 
ing tax  structure  and,  in  my  view,  in- 
creased the  possibiUties  for  tax  reform. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  citizens  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  who  feel  as  I  feel 
that  this  additional  tax  burden  should 
not  be  imposed  imtil  we  have  a  system 
whereby  the  tax  load  is  shared  on  a  basis 
of  relative  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  by  a  tax 
system  where  an  underemployed  person 
In  Jersey  City  pays  14  percent  of  his  net 
income  and  on  the  other  hand,  oil  com- 
panies who  in  1965  earned  almost  $6  bil- 
lion in  profits,  paid  only  6.3  percent  in 
taxes.  Surely  there  is  something  inher- 
ently wrong  about  this  kind  of  a  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  is  the  most  glaring  weakness 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  there  are 
others  too  which,  while  smaller,  deserve 
equally  to  be  plugged  up. 

As  a  responsible  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  vote  for  governmental 
programs  without  voting  to  raise  the 
revenue.  And,  with  domestic  programs 
already  cut  to  the  quick,  the  only  other 
possibility  is  to  deny  our  fighting  sons 
in  Vietnam  the  supplies  they  need  to  sus- 
tain themselves  or  for  this  Government 
to  renege  upon  obligations  it  has  assumed 
either  for  our  veterans  of  earlier  wars  or 
the  debt  which  has  accrued  from  these 
wars.  None  of  these  courses  is  acceptable 
for  me. 

Thus,  I  have  posed  a  nine-plank  pro- 
gram which  I  think  will  raise  enough 
revenue  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  im- 
posing new  personal  income  taxes. 

According  to  the  very  knowledgeable 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss], 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  these  nine 
steps  would  enable  this  Government  to 
raise  $4.3  billion  with  no  new  taxes. 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  deserves  a  good  hard  look 
by  this  Congress. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  explain  the 
major  provisions  of  my  bill  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  single  loophole  in  the 
law  which  screams  to  heaven  for  adjust- 
ment is  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which 
allows  oil  companies  to  deduct  27.5  per- 
cent of  their  income  before  they  even 
start  to  pay  taxes.  The  apologists  for 
this  loophole  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  deduction  Is  necessary  to  enable  the 
small  wildcat  driller  to  obtain  the  oil 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  this  Nation 
functioning.  In  practice,  however,  it  has 
enabled  the  largest  oil  companies  in 
the  world  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  load. 


Mr.  Speaker,  consider  these  figures.  In 
1965,  the  20  largest  oil  companies  paid 
corporate  taxes  of  6.3  percent  on  earn- 
ings. Other  less  favored  corporations  paid 
the  corporate  ttix  of  48  percent.  The  larg- 
est oil  company.  Standard  of  New  Jersey, 
paid  $82  million  or  a  rate  of  less  than 
5  percent.  The  poorest  taxpayer  in  the 
14th  District  of  New  Jersey  or  anywhere 
else  in  America  paid  at  a  rate  of  14  per- 
cent or  more.  Surely  before  we  saddle  the 
small  taxpayer  with  an  additional  burden 
we  have  a  duty  to  go  after  the  big  fellows 
who  are  getting  off  so  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mineral  depletion  al- 
lowance gambit  has  gone  on  too  long  and 
now  is  a  time  for  this  House  and  the 
other  body  too,  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  whole  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  come  before  this 
body  as  a  great  tax  expert,  but  my  years 
as  an  attorney  and  as  a  magistrate  have 
equipped  me  to  seek  equity  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  drafted  a  bill 
which  I  think  will  serve  as  a  rough  guide- 
line for  action  along  these  lines  by  the 
Congress  to  raise  needed  revenue  with- 
out imposing  the  10-percent  surtax  on 
our  Tfiiddle  income  citizens. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  enable  the 
Government  to  realize  $2.5  billion  by 
closing  up  the  capital  gains  loophole.  Un- 
der present  law,  if  a  person  sells  a  capital 
asset,  he  is  taxed  at  25  percent,  the  capi- 
tal gains  rate.  Yet,  if  he  dies  before  sell- 
ing or  transferring  the  asset  his  estate 
pays  no  tax  at  all.  This  section  would 
permit  the  taxation  of  such  property  at 
the  standard  capital  gains  rate. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  would  end  the 
unlimited  charities  deductions  which 
permits  millionaires  to  deduct  up  to  90 
percent  of  their  income  for  charitable 
donations  while  the  ordinary  taxpayer  is 
limited  to  30  percent  of  his  income.  How 
this  works  is  that  there  is  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  code  which  permits  a  tax- 
payer who  has  given  away  or  paid  in 
State  and  local  income  taxes  90  percent 
of  his  taxable  income  in  8  out  of  10  years 
to  deduct  up  to  10  percent.  This  loophole 
permits  the  man  with  a  large  income 
from  municipal  bonds  or  through  capital 
gains  to  pay  virtually  no  tax  at  all.  Sec- 
ond, I  might  point  out  at  this  point  that 
the  present  tax  law  allows  another  little 
gimmick  designed  to  aid  our  rich  tax- 
payers. The  United  Auto  Workers  Re- 
port in  its  July  17,  1967,  edition  points 
out  that  a  person  wishing  to  give  away 
a  work  of  art  valued  at  $50,000  can 
have  a  strawman  offer  him  $150,000  for 
it.  After  turning  down  the  offer  he  then 
gives  it  away  and  deducts  the  puCfed  up 
price  of  $150,000. 

Section  4,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  end  the 
stock  option  provision  in  the  code  which 
permits  highly  paid  corporate  executives 
to  exercise  an  option  to  buy  tomorrow  at 
today's  prices,  large  chunks  of  their  com- 
panies' stocks  and  thus  pay  taxes  at  a 
rate  of  25  percent  rather  than  the  steeper 
rates  which  they  would  normally  have 
to  pay. 

Section  5  would  repeal  the  $100  divi- 
dend exclusion  which  permits  a  tax- 
payer to  pay  no  taxes  on  the  first  $100  of 
dividends  at  a  cost  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  the  six  out  of  seven  taxpayers  who  do 
not  have  dividend  income,  of  some  $200 
million  annually. 


Section  6  deals  with  the  multiple  cor- 
porate dodge  which  permits  the  division 
of  a  single  business  entity  Into  several 
units  permitting  the  separate  units  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  22  percent  which  is 
assessed  against  the  first  $25,000  of  cor- 
porate income  rather  than  the  48  per- 
cent which  is  assessed  after  the  first 
$25,000  of  income. 

Section  7  would  forbid  the  financing  of 
plants  owned  by  private  industry  by  mu- 
nicipal governments  who  are  able  in  this 
way  to  aid  the  corporations  by  financing 
this  plan  by  tax-free  municipal  bonds. 
This  provision  in  the  code  ostensibly 
written  into  the  law  to  aid  depressed 
areas  has  resulted  in  great  abuses.  End- 
ing this  device  alone  would  bring  in  $50 
million  a  year. 

Section  8  would  lower  the  oil  depletion 
to  15  percent.  Very  frankly,  I  would  pre- 
fer a  lower  figure  but  I  think  15  percent 
would  be  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
In  this  section  the  depletion  allowance 
for  other  minerals  which  is  presently  23 
percent  would  be  cut  to  15  percent  as  well. 

Section  9  would  establish  the  same 
rate  for  gift  and  estate  taxes.  Under 
present  statutes,  $3,000  a  year  can  be 
given  to  a  single  individual  with  no  im- 
position of  a  gift  tax.  Beyond  this,  $30,- 
000  can  be  given  away  during  a  person's 
lifetime  without  any  gift  tax  being  im- 
posed. In  addition,  any  taxable  gift  is 
assessed  at  a  rate  three-fourths  of  that 
for  the  prevailing  estate  tax.  This  ac- 
tion of  my  bill  would  set  a  rate  of  25 
percent  for  both  taxable  gifts  and  prop- 
erty which  pass  as  a  result  of  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law  estate 
taxes  may  be  paid  in  Government  bonds 
which  are  redeemed  at  par  value.  This 
loophole  costs  the  Government  another 
$50  million  a  year — a  not  insignificant 
sum.  Section  10  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  end  this  device  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  very  wealthy  to 
avoid  payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
is  the  final  word  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  provide  a  rallying  symbol  for  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  share  my 
reluctance  to  further  tax  our  middle  and 
lower  income  citizens  who,  as  I  see  it,  are 
paying  more  than  their  share  of  the  total 
tax  load  of  this  Nation,  Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  superb 
material  put  forth  by  my  capable  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Reuss  and  my 
good  neighbor  from  New  York  tMr.  Ten- 
zer],  from  whom  I  have  drawn  heavily 
for  their  good  ideas  expressed  in  recent 
weeks  on  this  House  floor.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  produce  an  alternative  to  the 
plan  suggested  by  President  Johnson, 
which  will  meet  the  very  elementary  test 
of  fairness  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  out  of  the  fiscal  crisis  of  1967  may 
come  something  more  important  than 
just  raising  needed  revenue — a  tax  code 
which  is  fair  to  all. 

The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  like  taxes  no  bet- 
ter than  other  people  in  these  United 
States  but  they  recognize,  as  do  all  sensi- 
ble people,  the  inevitability  of  the  taxa- 
tion process.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
the  people  of  Hudson  Coimty  are  willing 
to  do  their  share  of  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  citizenship.  Yet,  to  ask  these 
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people  to  bear  an  extra  load  in  order  to 
permit  those  more  financially  capable 
to  escape  their  share  Is  a  policy  which 
cannot  be  supported  at  any  time. 

I  am  not  sure  my  bill  is  the  final  an- 
swer or  whether  it  is  an  answer  at  all, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  possibility  and 
It  is  a  possibility  worth  considering.  And 
if  in  any  way  it  has  helped  this  Nation 
to  move  toward  tax  reform,  then  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  have  served  my  people 
and  all  the  overburdened  middle-income 
taxpayers  of  America  as  I  would  wish  to 
do  so. 

As  a  people,  we  admire  justice  and  fair 
play  and  it  is  my  belief  that  our  tax  laws 
should  reflect  these  principles. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  ScHERUtl  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  last 
press  conference,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  some  comments  of 
great  significance  to  the  American 
fanner.  They  were  so  revealing  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  most  of  all,  the  man  who  makes 
his  living  from  the  soil,  should  have  these 
comments  reemphasized. 

President  Johnson  began  by  saying: 

X  do  tlilnk  th«  farmers  are  on  the  short 
end  of  tbe  stick. 

So  far  so  good,  but  if  we  go  no  fur- 
ther, we  miss  the  real  kicker.  The  Pres- 
ident went  on  to  say: 

I  do  know  people  are  leaving  the  farms  by 
the  thousands  and  going  to  the  cities.  It 
Is  creating  a  very  serious  problem  for  us. 

That,  my  colleagues,  Is  the  key  to  the 
problem  right  there.  This  administration 
ajM>reciates  the  farm  problem  alright, 
but  not  imtU  it  sees  the  farmer,  forced 
from  his  land,  come  into  the  city. 

Further  proof  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration sees  the  farm  problem  only 
as  a  factor  in  one  of  its  other  higher 
priority  concerns  is  a  statement  made  by 
Orvllle  Freeman  in  Des  Moines  earlier 
this  month.  He  urged  the  farmers  not  to 
lose  their  "cool."  Now.  I  ask  you,  who 
does  he  think  he  is  talking  to?  Secre- 
tary Freeman  talks  to  Iowa  farmers  like 
they  were  a  bunch  of  "hippies"  on  Du- 
pont  Circle  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  are 
not  worried  about  losing  our  "cool"  as 
much  as  we  are  of  losing  our  shirts. 

Most  Americans  have  been  under  the 
Impression  that  there  is  a  farm  program 
designed  to  help  provide  the  farmer  with 
a  fair  shake.  But  for  those  who  have  not 
already  decided  otherwise,  the  President 
certainly  set  the  record  straight.  He  said: 

TUs  Government  should  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  evolving  some  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  give  the  farmer  an  equity  of 
fairness  . . . 

You  better  believe  it  should,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  colleagues,  this  man  has  been 
in  office  for  4  years,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  been  here  for 
7,  and  now  they  have  the  nerve  to  say: 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
evolving  some  kind  of  a  program  that  will 
give  the  farm  an  equity  of  fairness  .  .  . 


Mr.  Si>eaker,  we  have  moved  through 
the  New  Deal,  and  a  series  of  other  deals, 
to  what  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
refers  to  now  as  the  New  Era  farm  pro- 
gram. Today  I  propose  a  change.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  these  Halls 
about  forcing  everybody  else  to  stick  to 
the  facts — so  we  have  such  proposals  as 
truth  in  lending  and  truth  in  packaging. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  administra- 
tion should  be  inunune  from  this  cleans- 
ing. Therefore.  I  am  asking  President 
Johnson  and  his  Agriculture  spokesman 
to  change  the  name  of  the  farm  program 
from  the  New  Era  to  the  "raw  deal", 
which  comes  about  as  close  as  you  can 
get  in  describing  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
limburger  cheese  wrapped  in  angel  food 
cake  is  still  limburger  cheese. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  "raw  deal."  I  had  oc- 
casion recently  to  refer  to  many  of  them 
when  I  called  for  OrviUe  Freeman's  resig- 
nation. Most  of  them  I  will  not  repeat, 
but  as  he  is  stiU  in  the  saddle,  we  need  to 
keep  up  to  date. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  the  administra- 
tion asks  the  farmer  to  grow  more  food 
for  the  President's  war  against  hunger, 
and  then  does  nothing  to  assure  him  of  a 
fair  price  for  his  efforts. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  the  farmer  is 
asked  to  produce  more  wheat  for  the 
President's  food-for-peace  program, 
and  then  when  he  comes  through  with 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  bumper  crop,  15 
percent  above  last  year,  nothing  is  done 
to  keep  the  bottom  from  going  out  of  the 
market. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  5  years  of  Ken- 
nedy round  negotiations  in  Geneva  re- 
sult in  a  "sell  out"  of  American  agricul- 
ture. The  American  farmer  can  well  ask 
what  he  got  in  exchange  for  the  60  per- 
cent cut  in  our  tariff  on  swine.  He  can 
also  ask  why  we  failed  to  shake  the  Euro- 
peans loose  from  their  variable  Import 
levies,  and  why  we  had  no  success  In 
lowering  the  trade  barriers  on  such  agri- 
cultural products  as  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  meats,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and 
eggs. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  the  errors  by 
the  USDA's  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
millions  by  the  American  farmer.  The 
cost  of  crop  and  livestock  estimating  por- 
tions of  this  program  have  risen  from 
$7,470,000  in  1961  to  $12,658,000  in  fiscal 
1967.  Mr.  Freeman  has  now  indicated  he 
will  ask  for  an  additional  million  next 
year  to  improve  this  program.  While  we 
are  pleased  that  the  Secretary  sees  the 
need  to  eliminate  these  costly  errors,  the 
record  of  this  program  does  not  convince 
me  that  more  money  is  the  answer.  We 
will  offer  legislation  that  will  actually  cut 
the  present  appropriation. 

My  colleagues,  it  is  a  "raw  deal"  when 
we  cannot  schedule  hearings  on  perma- 
nent dairy  and  meat  import  legislation 
because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  to  spend  its  time  on  a  tax  Increase 
bill  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  the 
administration  had  held  the  line  Instead 
of  encouraging  wasteful  and  extravagant 
nondefense  spending. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  43.4  percent  of 
our  farms  in  1966  earned  an  average  of 
only  $796  apiece.  I  will  say  one  thing  for 


Orville's  new  era  farm  program — the  ad- 
ministration is  certainly  keeping  on 
schedule  with  that  portion  designed  to 
drive  the  little  guy  off  the  farm.  As  an 
example.  Freeman's  program  is  designed 
to  eliminate  43.8  percent  of  the  farms 
in  my  congressional  district.  My  neigh- 
bors are  wondering  who  will  be  next,  and 
my  colleagues,  I  will  bet  some  of  yours 
are  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  "raw  deal"  when 
the  farmer  who  receives  only  38  cents 
out  of  each  food  dollar  is  blamed  by  the 
American  consimier  for  high  food  prices. 
Something  is  wrong  when  a  finger  is 
pointed  at  the  guy  who  gets  only  2.8 
cents  for  the  com  in  a  30 -cent  box  of 
cornflakes;  3  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a 
22-cent  loaf  of  white  bread;  59  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  spent  for  choice  beef;  and 
24  cents  from  each  half  gallon  of  milk. 
Something  is  wrong  when  the  farmers 
have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  can- 
not seem  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Something  is  wrong  when  the  price  of 
corn  continues  to  drop  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Ciovemment  owned  and  con- 
trolled stocks  are  supposedly  only  about 
20  percent  of  their  1961  levels.  We  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
surplus  would  bring  better  prices.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  farmer  wants  to 
know,  "Just  what  is  going  on." 

It  was  a  "raw  deal"  when  the  farmer 
in  mid-July  found  wheat  prices  down  37 
cents,  soybeans  down  71  cents,  and  com 
down  20  cents  from  last  year's  mid-July 
levels.  It  would  take  a  6-percent  jump  in 
farm  prices  by  the  end  of  August  to  equal 
prices  of  a  year  ago. 

It  is  a  "raw  deal"  when  the  President 
asks  for  a  10-percent  increase  in  taxes 
for  1967  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  is 
being  told  his  Income  Is  already  down  11 
percent  from  last  year.  Who  else  in  this 
country  Is  willing  to  take  an  11 -percent 
pay  cut?  No  one.  Not  the  Congressman, 
the  teacher,  the  businessman,  the  union 
leader,  the  laborer,  the  professional,  or 
anyone  else,  and  the  farmer  does  not  like 
It  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer- cannot  af- 
ford the  pay  cut,  nor  can  he* afford  your 
tax  increase  either. 

And  while  we  are  looking  at  pay  cuts 
Mr.  President,  lowans  would  like  back 
the  $350  million  you  took  from  them  last 
year  in  inflation,  and  they  wish,  although 
they  know  better,  that  they  were  not 
going  to  lose  even  more  this  year. 

And  what  is  the  administration's  an- 
swer to  the  plight  of  the  farmer?  Well, 
last  week  the  USDA  recommended  that 
he  keep  his  com  on  the  farm  and  wait 
for  higher  prices.  But  early  last  spring 
when  we  asked  the  administration  to  re- 
scind its  callup  order  on  1962-63  sealed 
corn,  the  answer  was  "no  dice." 

The  newest  idea  being  promoted  is 
referred  to  as  a  "strategic  commodity  re- 
serve." Under  this  program,  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President,  the  Government  would 
buy  up  crops  to  bolster  prices.  Sound 
familiar?  It  sounds  to  me  like  they  have 
just  changed  the  name  of  the  song,  but 
the  tune  is  still  the  same.  Sure,  while  the 
Government  buys,  prices  may  go  up  or 
fall  more  slowly,  but  what  happens  when 
the  Government  decides  to  sell?  And  it 
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will,  because  it  has.  Furthermore  the  de- 
cisions will  be  made  by  Mr.  Orvllle  Free- 
man, the  same  guy  who  is  known  the 
country  over  for  his  past  recommenda- 
tions on  such  matters.  No — this  man  has 
not  proven  that  his  decisions  reflect  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  might  add  that  apparently  Mr.  Free- 
man regards  the  "strategic  commodity 
reserve"  as  the  solution  to  his  Depart- 
ment's production  estimating  difficulties 
as  well.  Recently  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Freeman  said: 

with  a  strategic  grain  reserve  program  .  .  . 
this  problem  of  estimating  would  vanish. 

Yes,  I  guess  it  would,  but  that  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  would  vanish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  farmers  are 
In  trouble.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
overall  national  income  went  up  223  per- 
cent from  1947  to  1966,  the  net  income 
from  farms  was  down  from  $17,114  bil- 
lion to  an  estimated  $14.5  billion  for  1967. 
That  is  a  "raw  deal"  if  I  ever  heard  of 
one,  and  until  we  have  some  changes 
around  here,  I  think  we  had  better  face 
the  facts  and.  call  it  what  it  is,  a  "raw 
deal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who  take 
out  their  frustrations  on  society  by  riot- 
ing, looting,  burning,  and  destroying  the 
property  of  others.  We  all  know  this  is 
one  way  to  attract  attention.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer,  angered  because  of  Govern- 
ment policies  which  prevent  him  from 
reaping  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and 
Investment,  could  probably  do  the  same 
to  dramatize  his  plight,  but  he  will  not. 
His  way  of  life  has  caused  him  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others  and  to  realize  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  such  wanton 
destruction.  The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, "What  has  the  farmer  done  that  he 
should  deserve  this  kind  of  treatment? 
Why  is  he  penalized?" 

Although  he  now  numbers  less  than  6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  the 
fanner  does  ask  that  he  be  treated  fairly 
and  that  he  not  be  written  off  by  the  very 
Government  he  labors  to  support.  He  also 
asks  that  the  policy  of  that  Government 
be  designed  to  provide  him  with  the  op- 
portimity  for  a  fair  return  for  the  con- 
tribution he  is  making  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  This  is  not  asking  too  much. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  was  in 
my  district,  which  is  coimtry  Illinois,  last 
weekend,  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  firsthand  with  a  number  of  farmers. 
I  find  they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair over  the  decline  of  prices  they  are 
receiving  and  the  increase  of  prices  they 
have  to  pay. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  noticed  last 
month  the  figures  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  showed  that 
the  July  15  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  was  down  11  points  compared 
to  a  year  earlier,  whereas  the  index  of 
prices  paid  was  up  11  points. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  also 
that  the  parity  ratio  is  at  the  lowest  point 
since  the  depression  1930's,  at  76.  In  1960, 
in  the  campaign,  we  heard  a  lot  from  the 
Democratic  side  about  90  percent  of 
parity  as  being  the  objective  farmers 


could  reasonably  look  forward  to  if 
they  put  Democrats  in  power  In  this 
country.  Well,  today  the  parity  ratio  is 
not  90  percent,  and  it  Is  not  100  percent; 
it  Is  76. 

I  believe  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  the 
parity  ratio  has  declined  substantially 
from  the  81  parity  ratio,  where  it  stood 
when  Republicans  last  were  in  charge  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  is  very  well  informed 
and  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle]  for 
the  excellent  statement  that  he  has  made 
and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  those  statements. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
35,000  farmers  assembled  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  demonstrating  positive,  living  and 
breathing  proof  of  the  anger  of  the  mid- 
western  farmers  at  the  treatment  that 
has  been  accorded  them  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  things  in  this  country. 

I  would  only  say  by  way  of  conclusion 
that  if  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  are  unable  to  pull 
some  kind  of  a  rabbit  out  of  some  kind  of 
a  political  hat  between  now  and  next 
summer — if  they  are  unable  to  do  that, 
they  are  going  to  be  in  deep  and  dire 
trouble  politically  next  fall. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  and  for  his 
outstanding  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  all  America. 


FARMERS     NOT    RECEIVING    FAIR 
SHARE  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day received  some  very  revealing  income 
statistics  from  223  farmers  in  one  of  the 
better  agricultural  counties  in  Min- 
nesota, and  a  coimty  that  ranks  in  the 
top  100  agricultural  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

This  county  is  Renville,  located  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  1966  was  the  best  income 
year  that  agriculture  has  ever  had. 

These  averages  are  from  full-time 
farmers — not  corporations,  and  not  so- 
called  subsistence  farmers  where  most 
of  their  gross  income  is  derived  from 
off-farm  employment. 

The  average  net  taxable  income  aver- 
age was  $3,847.  In  the  total  223  returns, 
only  30  were  entitled  to  contribute  the 
maximum  imder  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, while  99  had  incomes  of  under  the 
national  poverty  level  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  figures  clearly  show 


that  farmers  are  not  receiving  anywhere 
near  their  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. A  prolongation  of  this  state  can 
only  mean  a  rotting  away  of  the  growth 
base  for  our  country.  As  more  and  more 
foreign  agricultural  goods  are  imported 
at  a  world  price  level,  fewer  and  fewer 
farmers  can  compete  or  exist. 


BURIAL  OF  GEORGE  LINCOLN  ROCK- 
WELL IN  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraiieous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
red-blooded  American  shuddered  with 
dismay  at  the  prospect  of  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  being  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors  in  a  national  cemetery  if  he 
were  dressed  in  a  NEUd  uniform  and  his 
casket  carried  by  so-called  storm  troop- 
ers. 

I  directed  a  telegram  to  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  protesting  this  kind  of  burial, 
and  because  I  want  to  have  it  document- 
ed as  to  how  I  felt  on  the  matter,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  the  text 
of  my  wire.  It  follows: 

Adgust  28,  1967. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Army, 
At  the  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  object  to  burial  of  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  In  a  National  Cemetery  with 
full  military  honors  If  he  Is  garbed  In  a  Nazi 
uniform  and  borne  by  a  replica  of  Nazi  storm 
troopers.  Do  not  object  If  he  is  burled  with 
military  honors  minus  the  Nazi  parapher- 
nalia. Burial  in  Nazi  regalia  would  act  to 
honor  that  evil  which  American  soldiers  of 
World  War  H  fought,  died,  and  bled  to  de- 
stroy. 

Congressman  George  A.  Goodunc, 

19th  Congressional  District, 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  VIETNAM  STORY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
East -West  conflict  became  a  military  is- 
sue in  Korea,  not  much  was  known  about 
that  far-off  land;  however,  the  name 
Korea  became  a  household  word  before 
the  fighting  was  over.  Similarly,  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Vietnam  promises  to 
take  on  the  same  significance  in  the 
minds  of  Americans.  This  Vietnam  story 
will  attempt  to  retrace  the  history  of  our 
involvement,  clarify  confusion,  and  eval- 
uate our  present  prospects  in  the  area. 

After  World  War  n  our  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  containment  of  Com- 
munist aggression  wherever  it  might 
exist.  This  applied  to  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe.  In  1950,  when  China  was  overrun 
and  lost,  our  Government  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  redefining  our  primary 
strategic  interest  in  the  area.  Southeast 
Asia  was  chosen  as  the  area  to  defend, 
with  Indochina,  now  known  as  Vietnam. 
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as  the  forward  barrier  to  contain  further 
advances.  The  French  were  already  there 
trying  to  retain  their  historical  colonial 
status  against  emerging  Independence 
movements  led  by  the  Communists. 
When  It  was  evident  the  French  were 
having  a  trying  time,  and  might  not 
linger  long,  the  United  States,  as  a  stop- 
gap measure,  adopted  a  two-pronged  as- 
sistance program  to:  Plrst,  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Improve  the  welfare 
of  the  non-Communist  elements;  and 
second,  grant  military  supplies  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  area  op- 
posing the  Communists. 

By  the  spring  of  1954,  the  Communists 
had  escalated  their  strength  to  over  500.- 
000  well-trained  and  well-armed  troops, 
with  supporting  artillery  and  other  heavy 
weaponry.  French  military  fortunes 
worsened,  and  cUmaxed  by  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Dlenbienphu.  In  Paris  cabinets 
changed.  Mendes-France  was  elected 
Premier  on  the  pledge  that  he  would  seek 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  fighting  in  the 
area. 

The  Geneva  Convention  was  convened 
to  bring  about  a  peace  settlement. 
Prance,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  the 
Hanoi  regime,  the  State  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  participated.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  negotiations,  the  United 
States  privately  expressed  apprehension 
over  Communist  demands;  however,  the 
Geneva  Convention  ultimately  concluded 
its  business  on  mainly  the  following 
conditions: 

First.  Laos  and  Cambodia  to  be  left  as 
separate  and  Independent  states; 

Second.  Vietnam  to  be  divided  by  a 
17th  parallel,  the  north  imder  Commu- 
nist control,  and  the  south  to  remain 
free; 

Third.  Troops  or  guerrilla  forces  under 
Hanoi's  control  in  south  Vietnam  to  be 
recalled  north;  and. 

Fourth.  An  International  Control  Com- 
mission, composed  of  representatives  of 
India,  Poland,  and  Canada  to  police  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  United  States  refused  to  join  the 
Geneva  Declaration  on  the  groimds  that 
It  had  not  been  a  belligerent  and  the 
agreement  contained  features  inade- 
quate to  Insure  peace.  The  United  States 
stated,  however,  that  it  would  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement,  but 
warned  that  it  would  view  with  grave 
concern  any  renewal  of  aggression  in  vi- 
olation of  the  agreement  and  as  a  serious 
threat  to  peace. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  agreement 
of  Geneva  was  no  more  than  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper.  Hanoi  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  were  not  removed.  They  became 
stronger  through  further  aid  from  North 
Vietnam.  The  17th  parallel  became 
meaningless.  The  Communist  chose  to 
use  a  route  of  conquest  into  South  Viet- 
nam through  Laos  and  Cambodia.  And 
the  International  Control  Commission 
was  ineffectual.  Hanoi  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Agreement  became  rampant.  In 
effect,  the  Geneva  Convention  brought 
no  peace  to  Vietnam.  At  best  it  was  a 
temporary  truce  until  such  time  the 
Commimlsts  chose  further  escalation. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  increas- 
ing guerrilla  activity  in  South  Vietnam 
appeared  to  the  United  States  to  be  part 
of  a  planned  campaign  by  Hanoi  to  bring 


about  a  Communist  revolution.  At  this 
stage  Hanoi  had  formalized  the  designa- 
tion of  their  guerrillas  as  the  Vletcong, 
and  announced  the  formation  of  a  politi- 
cal front  known  as  the  National  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Vletcong  disrupted  lines  of  communica- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  and  through  gen- 
eral terrorism  were  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  State  Department  took 
note  of  this  situation  with  Its  report  en- 
titled, "A  Threat  to  Peace— North  Viet- 
nam's Effort  To  Conquer  South  Viet- 
nam." This  report  concluded : 

The  Communist  program  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  has  moved  Into  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  phase.  ...  It  Is  Impossible 
to  look  at  South  Vietnam  today  without 
recognizing  the  clear  and  present  danger  of 
Communist  conquest. 

Therefore,  token  U.S.  assistance  in- 
creased in  1962  with  the  establishment  of 
a  military  mission  in  Vietnam  to  help 
plan,  train,  and  equip  South  Vietnam 
forces.  Simultaneously,  economic  aid  was 
Intensified. 

By  1964  the  pattern  of  outside  aid  on 
the  part  of  Peking  and  Moscow  to  Hanoi 
was  obvious.  Peking  had  been  giving 
North  Vietnam  tactical  combat  personnel 
to  undertake  specialized  duties  with 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops. 
The  Soviet  Union,  the  greater  contribu- 
tor, was  extending  a  large  volume  of  ma- 
terial aid  in  the  form  of  advanced  weap- 
onry, jet  aircraft,  and  nuclear  devices. 
This  known  trend  was  heightened  and 
sharpened  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident. 

On  August  2,  1964,  three  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boats  attacked  a  U.S. 
destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Maddox,  which  was 
on  routine  patrol  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
some  30  miles  off  the  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  Two  days  later  the  Maddox 
along  with  another  destroyer,  the  C. 
Turner  Joy,  was  again  attacked  by  tor- 
pedo boats  resulting  in  an  exchange  of 
fire.  The  United  States  drew  attention 
of  these  attacks  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  Security 
Council,  without  a  vote,  agreed  to  Invite 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  provide 
information.  Although  South  Vietnam 
indicated  its  acceptance.  North  Vietnam 
refused.  Issuing  a  statement  that  the 
Geneva  conference  powers,  not  the 
United  Nations,  had  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  dispute.  After  considerable 
deliberation  President  Johnson  delivered 
a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  unity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting freedom  and  In  protecting  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  on  August  7,  1964,  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  2  In  the  Senate,  and  416  to  0  in  the 
House,  and  became  law — Public  Law  88- 
408 — on  August  10,  1964.  It  resolved: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression; 

The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  the  United 
States  Is  .  .  .  prepared,  as  the  President 
determlnee,  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 


cluding the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any 
member  or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  requesting 
assistance  In  defease  of  Its  freedom. 

This  period  Is  extremely  Important  to 
those  who  might  be  unclear  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  issues  were  joined 
in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  some  explanation  Is  nec- 
essary regarding  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  conduct  war  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  or  not  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  authority  to  conduct  the 
war  in  Vietnam  without  an  actual  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Congress  depends  on 
one's  Interpretation  of  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed. 

According  to  the  administration,  the 
President's  authority  and  duty  to  con- 
duct military  operations  In  Vietnam  stem 
from  the  following:  Our  commitments 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  the 
pledges  to  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
made  by  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson ;  assistance  programs 
annually  approved  by  Congress  since 
1955;  declarations  Issued  at  the  SEATO 
ministerial  council  meetings  of  1964  and 
1965;  the  joint  congressional  resolution 
of  August  6-7,  1964,  and  the  supplemen- 
tal defense  appropriations  for  Vietnam 
operations  of  May  7  and  September  17, 
1965. 

As  a  treaty  in  force  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  is  a  law  of  the  land  to  which  the 
United  States  is  bound  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion with  rights  and  duties  under  the  law 
of  nations.  The  treaty  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect its  members,  and  any  of  the  three 
non-Communist  states  growing  out  of 
former  French  Indochina  which  asks  for 
protection,  against  "Communist  aggres- 
sion." Those  arguing  the  case  for  presi- 
dential prerogative  point  out  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  no  specific  restrictions 
on  the  President's  execution  of  American 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty  other 
than  that  the  "aggression"  referred  to 
under  article  IV  of  the  treaty  be  "Com- 
munist aggression."  They  further  point 
out  that  economic  and  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  began  in  1954  under 
President  Eisenhower,  and  that  since 
1955  Congress  has  annually  approved 
overall  economic  and  military  assistance 
programs  in  which  the  continuation  of 
major  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has  been 
specifically  considered. 

The  Council  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  issued  communiques 
on  April  15,  1964,  and  May  5,  1965,  con- 
cluding that: 

The  defeat  of  this  Communist  campaign 
Is  essential  not  only  to  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  but  to  that  of  South- 
east Asia. 

Later,  in  describing  the  Intensified  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam,  the  State  Department 
released  a  white  paper  entitled  "Aggres- 
sion From  the  North"  referring  to  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  as  a  new  kind  of  war, 
in  which  a  Communist  government  had 
"set  out  deliberately  to  conquer  a  sover- 
eign people  in  a  neighboring  State"  using 
every  resource  in  a  "carefully  planned 
program  of  concealed  aggression."  Com- 
mimlst  forces  were  attacking  civil  and 
military  installations  in  South  Vietnam 
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at  will.  The  toll  of  American  noncombat- 
ants  were  numbered  in  the  hundreds; 
terrorism  against  the  apathetic  South 
Vietnamese  people  was  alarming.  Hence, 
in  February  1965,  U.S.  escalation  coun- 
tered North  Vietnam  escalation  with  the 
use  of  combat  troops  in  the  area,  and  the 
commencement  of  air  strikes  against  tar- 
gets in  the  north.  Since  that  time  our 
combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam  have  In- 
creased to  approximately  550,000. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  necessary  again  to 
dwell  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  aid  to  the 
North  Vietnam  theater  of  operations.  It 
was  expanding  and  developing  sis  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
aid  was  very  much  like  the  pattern  used 
In  assisting  the  enemy  during  the  Korean 
war.  Incidentally,  it  was  only  after  it  was 
known  that  Soviet  aid  was  creating  an 
entirely  new  military  situation  or  threat 
did  we  bomb  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
Now  it  can  be  said  that  most  of  the  auto- 
matic weapons  we  capture  are  of  Soviet 
manufacture,  and  most  of  our  plane 
losses  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
Soviet  antiaircraft  guns,  missiles,  or  Mlg 
Jet  aircraft.  Of  particular  devastating  ef- 
fect in  Vietnam  are  the  employment  of 
the  unprecedentedly  large  mortars  of 
Soviet  manufacture  with  a  range  of  7 
miles. 

While  our  actions  In  Vietnam  are  gen- 
erally reported  in  the  context  of  es- 
calation, the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  nature  of  Chinese-Soviet  aid  has  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  first  escalate.  Soviet 
aid  is  more  important  than  most  people 
realize  In  the  actual  operation  of  a  war. 
There  are  now  over  100,000  tons  of  So- 
viet supplies  being  landed  monthly  at 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  which  makes  this 
center  more  of  a  strategic  target  than 
Hanoi.  It  is  said  that  the  Soviets  with 
an  Investment  of  less  than  $2  billion  a 
year,  and  no  real  loss  of  life,  are  helping 
to  force  the  United  States  to  wage  war 
that  now  has  taken  over  12,000  lives,  and 
costing  us  directly  over  $24  billion  a  year. 

At  present  no  one  can  predict  an  early 
cessation  of  the  fighting  with  victory  on 
our  side.  The  war  In  Vietnam  is  certainly 
not  tailored  to  our  likes,  or  to  our  meth- 
ods of  combat  control.  There  is  no  com- 
mon front  to  enable  our  commanders 
to  engage  the  enemy  at  any  given  point 
with  maximum  resources.  The  enemy 
chooses  to  fight  an  Indian-type  warfare 
utilizing  the  cover  of  jungles,  and  their 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  paddy- 
land.  Consequently,  the  accepted  method 
Is  to  "search  and  destroy"  wherever  the 
enemy  can  be  found  or  trapped,  be  it 
In  small  numbers  at  times.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  a  gradual  upturn  in  our  fortunes 
In  Vietnam.  The  phase  now  ending  was 
marked  by  the  American  buildup  in 
Vietnam,  and  by  the  use  of  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
destroying  enemy  bases  and  bringing  the 
other  side  to  the  peace  table.  One  thing 
is  now  certain,  a  Communist  military 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  Is  out  of  the 
question,  unless  we  lose  it  through  the 
Communist  method  of  exploiting  a 
cease-fire  or  truce,  or  at  the  conference 
table. 

Winning  the  war  by  cease-fire  is  a  fa- 
miliar Commimlst  tactic.  This  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  China,  thence  Korea, 
and  now  possibly  In  Vietnam.  On  the 
last  occasion  of  an  extended  period  of 


cease-flre  or  truce  In  Vietnam  we  agreed 
to  a  temporary  cease-fire  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  t6  enable  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  enjoy  a  respite  or  a  relief  from 
the  fighting  during  their  New  Year's  holi- 
days. Needless  to  say,  our  decision  to 
agree  to  the  truce  was  also  based  on  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  to  the  Communists 
of  Hanoi  our  willingness  to  ultimately 
seek  an  end  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
providing  an  honorable  peace  could  be 
assured  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Apparently  our  good  intentions  were 
not  rewarded,  for  under  the  cloak  of  this 
cease-fire,  the  enemy  moved  more  troops 
to  the  forward  areas,  and  generally  im- 
proved its  military  position  as  a  result 
of  the  truce. 

Before  we  leap  headlong  Into  peace 
negotiations  with  the  enemy  in  Vietnam, 
probably  it  will  best  be  for  us  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  enemy's  Intentions  in 
violating  cease-flre  agreements  because 
their  practice  of  violating  a  formal  cease- 
flre  agreement  might  well  weaken  our 
position  at  the  conference  table  while 
discussing  peace. 

Let  us  review  and  clarify  our  attempts 
at  peace.  This  too  Is  a  subject  much  de- 
bated and  confused.  After  we  explore  all 
channels  in  search  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  Communists  have 
come  back  stating  the  following  four 
points  as  the  basis  for  peace  talks : 

Rrst.  The  United  States  must  end  Its 
policy  of  Intervention  and  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  must  withdraw  all 
troops  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
mantle all  military  bases,  and  cancel  its 
military  alliance  with  South  Vietnam. 

Second.  Pending  the  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation of  Vietnam,  the  two  zones  must 
refrain  from  joining  any  military  alli- 
ance with  foreign  countries. 

Third.  The  internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  must  be  settled  by  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  with  the  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Front  for  Liberation  (Vletcong). 

Fourth.  The  peaceful  reunlflcatlon  of 
Vietnam  is  to  be  settled  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  both  zones,  without  for- 
eign Interference. 

In  turn  our  Government  has  made 
known  its  following  views  as  a  basis  for  a 
peace  settlement: 

Plrst.  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954 
are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia ; 

Second.  We  would  welcome  a  confer- 
ence on  Southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part 
thereof; 

Third.  We  would  welcome  uncondi- 
tional discussions; 

Fourth.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  a  con- 
ference or  could  be  the  subject  of  pre- 
liminary discussions; 

Fifth.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  dis- 
cussed along  with  other  points  which 
others  might  wish  to  propose; 

Sixth.  We  want  no  U.S.  bases  In 
Southeast  Asia; 

Seventh.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain 
U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam  after  peace 
is  assured; 

Eighth.  We  support  free  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  government  of  their  own 
choice ; 

Ninth.  The  question  of  reunification  of 
Vietnam  should  be  determined  by  the 


Vietnamese  through  their  own  free  deci- 
sion; 

Tenth.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  nonallned  or  neutral  if  that  be 
their  option; 

Eleventh.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use 
our  resources  for  the  economic  recon- 
stnotion  of  Southeast  Asia  than  In  war. 
If  there  is  peace,  North  Vietnam  could 
participate  in  a  regional  effort  to  which 
we  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  at 
least  $1  billion; 

Twelfth.  The  President  has  said: 

The  Vletcong  would  not  have  dlfBculty 
being  represented  and  having  their  views 
represented  If  for  a  moment  Hanoi  decided 
she  wanted  to  cease  aggression.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  an  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem. 

Thirteenth.  We  have  said  publicly  and 
privately  that  we  could  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  as  a  step  toward 
peace  although  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  from  the 
other  side  as  to  what  they  would  do  if 
the  bombing  stopped. 

In  assessing  the  two  opposing  views 
on  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  we  find  that  Hanoi's  conditions 
display  considerable  intransigence,  and 
if  accepted,  they  would  lay  the  basis  for 
rapid  subversion  and  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam,  if  not  leave  implications  of  our 
ultimate  complete  withdrawal  from 
mainland  Asia.  In  addition,  Hanoi  now 
insists  that  we  cease  bombing  North 
Vietnam  as  a  pre-condition  to  peace 
talks.  As  a  matter  of  fact  bombing  of 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  which  Include 
mainly  their  lines  of  communication  or 
transportation  is  the  only  defense  we 
have  against  their  continued  buildup,  or 
their  continued  efforts  at  escalation.  In 
view  of  these  Hanoi  i>eace  tactics,  it  is 
possible  their  motive  is  to  extend  the 
war.  hoping  we  will  be  frxistrated  by  at- 
trition, and  a  divided  homefront  will 
force  us  to  a  peace  conference  in  a  mood 
of  surrender. 

A  measure  of  the  confusion  and  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  American  role  can  be  seen  in 
words  of  titles  of  books  written  about  It, 
such  words  as  nightmare,  quagmire,  lost 
revolution,  mission  in  torment,  and  the 
like.  Debate  still  flourishes.  Many  who 
originally  supported  the  President,  giv- 
ing him  authority  to  act  after  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  incident,  have  now  recanted. 
These  Individuals  believe  it  to  be  more  of 
a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  than  an  act  of 
external  aggression,  and  they  are  not 
convinced  that  U.S.  vital  interests  are 
Involved  in  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  Needless  to 
say,  these  views  do  not  take  into  account 
the  proof  of  external  aggression  covered 
by  this  Vietnam  story,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  eventual  takeover  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  If  the  Communists  overrun 
South  Vietnam. 

As  already  stated  in  the  opening  re- 
marks of  my  Vietnam  story,  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  our  foreign  policy 
since  World  War  II,  has  been  to  contain 
or  prevent  expanding  Commimlst  ag- 
gression In  the  world,  whether  it  be  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  This  policy  has  been  bi- 
partisan. To  accept  defeat  in  Vietnam 
will  entail  a  complete  review  of  our  tra- 
ditional foreign  policy,  and  a  recognl- 
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tion  of  the  conaequencee.  We  live  in  a 
world  fraught  with  danger. 

Despite  our  persistent  efforts  to  con- 
clude a  disarmament  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  other  methods  "to  build 
bridges  to  peace,"  we  are  faced  with  a 
new  crisis  in  the  world.  In  many  respects 
the  world  crisis  of  today  has  more  sin- 
ister aspects  than  any  international  de- 
velopment in  the  last  decade.  America's 
intervention  either  by  diplomacy  or  mili- 
tary steps  in  Greece,  the  Suez  contro- 
versy, and  the  Cot^o  have  been  a  preven- 
tive to  a  larger  war.  The  UJJ.  acted 
prompty  in  the  Korean  crisis  in  1950. 
Except  for  the  readiness  of  this  coimtry 
to  take  action  then,  all  of  Korea  would 
now  be  in  Communist  hands.  The  Com- 
munist game  seems  to  Involve  the  United 
States  in  other  areas  in  the  hope  that 
America  will  get  out  of  Vietnam  soon 
and.  shortly  thereafter,  from  the  Western 
Pacific,  leaving  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  India.  Thailand, 
Laos.  Cambodia,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
perhaps  Japan  to  get  along  as  best  they 
can. 

A  crisis  of  the  utmost  gravity  today 
confronts  the  world.  The  United  States, 
as  the  leader  of  free  nations  of  the  globe, 
cannot  afford  to  falter,  or  give  up  Its 
objective  or  yield  to  Communist  pressure. 


THE  ELECTION  FRAUD  IS  IN  HANOI. 
NOT  IN  SAIGON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  there  is  going  to  be  a  vital  election 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  In  the 
next  few  days. 

The  United  States  has  a  stake  in  it 
because  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men 
have  made  it  possible,  and  the  efforts  of 
our  diplomats  and  technicians  have 
helped  it  along. 

Yet.  there  are  some  who  are  apparent- 
ly trying  to  aimul  the  effects  of  the  elec- 
tion before  they  take  place  by  crying 
"fraud."  or  "foul." 

The  world  press — Including  the  Ameri- 
can press — seems  to  have  discovered  the 
election  and  Its  problems  just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  United  States  have 
been  urging  free  and  honest  open  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  for  the  past  2 
years.  And  the  reason  why  we  are  so 
Interested  Is  that  we  have  had  no  small 
a  role  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  rep- 
resentative institutions  In  that  country. 

In  addition.  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion to  send  a  team  of  independent  and 
bipartisan  American  observers  is  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  our  concern  In  the 
basic  democratic  process. 

We  have  reports  of  charges  anC  coun- 
tercharges in  the  press,  that  the  Viet- 
namese election  is  one  thing,  or  another 
thing,  or  rigged,  or  controlled,  or  that 
we  are  overly  intruding. 

But  what  I  see  is  a  free-wheeling, 
American-type  election  in  which  speak- 
ers on  the  stxmip  are  engaging  in  a  little 
bit  of  campaign  boasting  or  exaggera- 
tion, and  where  candidates  occasionally 


take  the  gloves  oS  in  talking  about  their 
opponents. 

Is  this  "fraud?" 

Is  there  going  to  be  fraud  when  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Itself  in- 
vites the  world  press,  foreign  observers, 
American  observers,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

The  only  thing  that  is  missing  to  ob- 
serve the  election  is  a  TV  monitor  in 
each  voting  booth. 

But  we  do  not  have  that  in  the  United 
States.  So  let  us  not  expect  the  Viet- 
namese to  be  more  pure  Uian  Americans 
when  they  vote. 

I  would  say  that  the  fight  against  com- 
munism and  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence In  South  Vietnam  Is  paying  off. 

It  is  paying  off  militarily  because  we 
are  hurting  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

It  is  paying  off  in  the  civilian  sector 
because  this  threatened  nation  Is  now 
able  to  hold  an  open  election. 

It  appears  it  will  be  an  open  and  suc- 
cessful election — and  maybe  that  Is  what 
hurts  a  lot  of  our  doubters  or  dissenters. 
And  an  open  election  Is  more  than  the 
Communists  In  the  North  would  do. 

Those  ready  to  holler  "fraud"  ought 
to  send  their  comments  special  delivery 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who  is  an  expert  in 
"unanimous"  elections. 

I  say,  let  us  wait  for  the  dust  to  settle 
In  South  Vietnam  and  see  who  has  won 
and  who  has  lost. 

Let  us  see  if  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
often  brave  death  to  cast  a  simple  vote 
will  not  make  their  democracy  something 
new  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  faith  In  the  people,  and  I  think 
they  are  going  to  show  us  something  spe- 
cial in  days  ahead. 


STUDY  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME  AND 
THE    URBAN  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
White).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes to  include  charts,  tables,  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  22  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  have  worked  with  me 
on  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  United  States  today,  the 
problem  of  organized  crime  and  the 
urban  f>oor.  Today  we  have  released  the 
results  of  that  study. 

In  bringing  the  subject  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Con- 
gressmen Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  Howard  W.  Robison, 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.;  and  to  Congressmen 
Mark  Andrews,  Alphonzo  Bell,  William 
T.  Cahill,  John  R.  Dellenback,  Marvin 
L.  EscH,  Paul  Findley,  Peter  H.  B.  Fre- 
LiNGHTrrsEN,  James  Harvey,  Frank  Hor- 
TON,  P.  Bradford  Morse,  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Herman  T.  Schneebeu,  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER,  Fred  Schwengel,  Garner  E. 
Shriver,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  J.  William 
Stanton,  and  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

I  commend  the  study  of  this  paper  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
append  the  text  of  that  paper  to  my  re- 
marks. 


The  Ubban  Poob  and  Organized  Crime 
introduction 
All  Americans  are  concerned  with  tbe  con- 
tinued rise  in  the  nation's  crime  rate.  The 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  was 
proposed  and  came  on  the  national  scene  at 
a  time  when  it  led  many  to  think  that  It 
was  a  complete  and  comprehensive  answer. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Sate  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  as  offered  by  the  Admin- 
istration proiJosed  to  do  little  or  nothing 
about  organized  crime  I  Nor  is  a  meaningful 
approach  offered  by  any  other  Administra- 
tion proposal.  This  leaves  a  serious  question 
whether  the  Administration  is  waging  any 
worthy  fight  at  all  against  organized  crime. 
Ordinary  street  crime  is  a  national  prob- 
lem— but  one  which  can  and  should  be  solved 
at  tbe  local  level.  But  organized  crime  is  a 
national  problem  which  requires  a  national 
solution — and  none  has  been  offered  by  this 
Administration. 

P^ed  Vinson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  charge  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  AprU  13,  and  agreed  that  the 
heart  and  soul  of  organized  crime  la  "gam- 
bling on  a  national  level,  all  interstate,  inter- 
locked,  and  directed." 

This  emphasizes  that  only  a  nationally- 
directed  effort  can  control  organized  crime. 
Furthermore,  much  street  crime  has  Its 
origin  in  the  workings  of  organized  crime. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  half  of  the 
street  crime  of  New  York  City  is  committed 
by  narcotics  addicts  In  search  of  money  for 
drugs.  The  drugs  are  distributed  and  peddled 
by  organized  crime. 

Not  only  has  tbe  Administration  offered 
no  substantive  legislation  on  organized  crime 
to  acccnnpany  the  Safe  Streets  Bill,  but  it  has 
allowed  the  Kennedy  Administration's  war  on 
organized  crime  to  grind  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. The  record  is  overwhelming  to  support 
this  contention;  that  record  is  documented 
in  this  report. 

The  language  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Commlslson  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  issued  in  February 
1967,  put  the  problem  of  organized  crime  in 
its  proper  perspective: 

"In  many  ways,  organized  crime  is  the 
most  sinister  kind  of  crime  in  America.  The 
men  who  control  It  have  become  rich  and 
powerful  by  encouraging  the  needy  to  gamble, 
by  luring  the  troubled  to  destroy  themselves 
vrtth  drugs,  by  extorting  the  profits  of  honest 
and  hardworking  businessmen,  by  collecting 
usury  from  those  in  financial  plight,  by 
maiming  or  murdering  those  who  oppose 
them,  by  bribing  those  who  are  sworn  to 
destroy  them.  Organized  crime  Is  not  merely 
a  few  preying  upon  a  few.  In  a  very  real  sense 
it  is  dedicated  to  subverting  not  only  Amer- 
ican institutions,  but  the  very  decency  and 
Integrity  that  are  the  most  cherished  attri- 
butes of  a  free  society.  As  the  leaders  of  Cosa 
Nostra  and  their  racketeering  allies  pursue 
their  conspiracy  unmolested,  in  open  and 
continuous  defiance  of  the  law,  they  preach 
a  sermon  that  all  too  many  Americans  heed : 
The  government  is  for  sale;  lawlessness  Is 
the  road  to  wealth;  honesty  is  a  pitfall  and 
morality  a  trap  for  suckers. 

"The  extrordinary  thing  about  organized 
crime  Is  that  America  has  tolerated  It  for  so 
long."  \. 

The  picture  of  organized  crime  seen  by' 
the  American  public  has  been  painted  by: 
spectacular  Congressional  investigations  and 
by  occasional  television  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts. It  is  a  picture  of  a  network  of  wealthy 
and  well-dressed  criminal  bosses  operating 
legitimate  businesses  with  illegitimate 
funds.  It  Is  a  picture  of  disreputable  gang- 
sters Increasingly  achieving  reputable  posi- 
tions in  their  local  communities.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  men  who  lead  double  lives — the 
prominent  lawyer  who  is  secretly  also  the 
boss  of  the  local  syndicate.  If  the  picture 
shows  brutaUty  or  violence  It  is  generally 
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the  brutality  of  one  segment  of  the  under- 
world attacking  another. 

The  picture  is  not  inaccurate,  but  is  sadly 
Incomplete.  It  omits  the  really  Important 
reasons  why  our  society  must  wage  war  on 
organized  crime.  The  picture  shows  the 
profits  of  organized  crime,  but  it  does  not 
show  the  victims. 

THE  VICTIMS  ARE  THE  URBAN  POOR 

The  victims  of  organized  crime  are  the 
urban  poor.  A  society  concerned  about  pov- 
erty must  be  concerned  about  organized 
crime — for  while  Federal  money  Is  poured 
Into  the  urban  poverty  areas,  organized  crime 
siphons  money  out  of  the  same  areas.  Badly 
needed  funds  from  welfare  programs  go  to 
the  urban  poor  and  organized  crime  takes 
money  from  the  urban  poor.  Continued  in- 
difference to  organized  crime  threatens  to 
turn  government  welfare  and  anti-poverty 
programs  into  a  subsidy  for  society's  most 
notorious  predator.  Dedicated  local  officials 
are  largely  helpless  in  tackling  problems  of 
such  magnitude. 

We  support  efficiently  administered  wel- 
fare, training  and  anti-poverty  programs.  We 
wish  that  they  could  be  made  more  effective. 
To  do  so  requires  a  serious  and  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  organized  crime. 

The  proof  is  evident  in  a  quick  look  at  the 
major  sources  of  income  for  organized  crime. 

THE    NUMBERS    GAME 

This  racket  "game  of  chance"  has  little 
or  no  appeal  to  the  comfortable  within  our 
society — to  the  rich,  to  the  educated,  to  the 
well -employed.  It  appeals  to  those  who  are 
desperate  to  improve  their  lot  In  life,  who 
are  looking  everywhere  for  a  quick  way  out — 
in  short,  to  the  luban  poor.  It  is  merely  a 
polite  form  of  extortion.  Like  a  leech,  or- 
ganized crime,  through  the  numbers  racket, 
sucks  the  life  blood  of  the  urban  poor  from 
them  by  offering  them  the  illusion  of  a 
chance  for  great  wealth.  Even  where  the 
game  is  "honestly"  run,  the  odds  against 
winning  are  generally  a  thousand-to-one  and 
the  payoff  only  five  hundred-to-one.  The  Ad- 
ministration quotes  as  a  "very  conservative 
estimate"  a  $20  billion  annual  gross  intake 
for  organized  crime  from  gambling  and  num- 
bers games  alone — and  a  $6  billion  annual 
profit — and  most  of  it  comes  from  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay.  The  money  can  only 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  education  of  the  poor. 
The  Administration  has  asked  Congress  for 
$2.06  billion  for  the  War  on  Poverty  in  Fiscal 
1968;  the  profits  of  organized  crime  from 
gambling  will  be  three  times  larger  for  the 
same  period. 

narcotics 

The  use  of  narcotics  is  largely  concentrated 
not  among  the  a£Quent  but  among  the  poor, 
where  drugs  seem  to  represent  one  of  the 
few  means  of  temporary  escape.  Again,  it  is 
organized  crime  which  Is  responsible  for  prey- 
ing on  the  misery  of  the  poor  by  offering  them 
the  Illusion  of  escape — which  too  often  re- 
sults in  permanent  desperation.  Those  who 
can  least  afford  it,  both  psychologically  and 
financially,  become  narcotics  addicts,  who 
find  only  mounting  desperation  as  they  seek 
the  money  to  feed  their  habit.  As  the  Crime 
Commission  attested : 

"More  than  one-half  the  known  heroin 
addicts  are  in  New  York.  Most  of  the 
others  are  in  California,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  States 
where  heroin  addiction  exists  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  an  urban  problem.  Within  the 
cities  it  is  largely  found  in  areas  with  low 
average  incomes,  poor  housing,  and  high  de- 
linquency. The  addict  himself  is  likely  to  be 
male,  between  the  ages  of  21-30,  poorly  edu- 
cated and  unskilled,  and  a  member  of  a  dis- 
advantaged ethnic  minority  group." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  60%  of 
the  street  crime  in  major  urban  centers — 
such  as  petty  theft,  assault  and  robbery, 
prostitution — is  the  product  of  narcotics  ad- 


diction which  forces  its  victims  to  find  drug 
money  anywhere  they  can.  The  warlords  of 
this  cycle  of  poverty  and  crime  are  the  or- 
ganized crime  racketeers.  If  their  activities 
could  be  curtailed,  the  growing  crime  rate 
would  be  dramatically  reduced,  and  the  War 
on  Poverty  might  have  a  better  chance  to 
succeed.  The  Administration  sj)ent  $352  mil- 
lion on  Project  Head  Start  in  Fiscal  1967  to 
give  a  chance  to  the  children  of  the  poor; 
the  minimum  estimates  place  organized 
crime's  narcotics  "take"  at  $350  million,  al- 
most all  of  It  from  the  poor. 

LOAN    sharking 

The  aiBuent  can  almost  without  exception 
find  trustworthy  lending  Institutions  which 
will  extend  them  funds  at  standard  rates  of 
interest  when  they  need  it.  But  those  who  are 
poor  and  desperately  need  money  quickly 
frequently  can  borrow  it  only  at  exhorbitant 
Interest  rates  (e.g.  aO"";  a  week)  from  the 
loan-sharking  outfits  of  organized  crime. 
And  when  the  victims  cannot  repay  they  are 
threatened  with  violence  unless  they  will  re- 
sort to  criminal  activity  or  permit  the  or- 
ganized crime  network  to  take  over  their 
business.  The  small  marginal  local  business- 
man in  the  concentrated  areas  of  the  urban 
poor  is  a  principal  victim  of  organized  crime 
loan-sharking.  Again,  the  victims  of  organized 
crime  are  the  urban  poor.  In  Fiscal  1967  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loaned  $50 
million  under  the  anti-poverty  program  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
small  businessmen  in  need  of  help  to  start 
or  continue  their  operations;  organized 
crime  takes  over  $350  million  a  year  from 
America's  poor  through  loan-sharking  alone. 

The  affluent  have  one  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems confronted  by  the  poor — but  the  poor 
have  another.  Recent  studies  in  Harlem  and 
Watts  show  the  picture : 

".  .  .  when  people  talked  about  'problems 
of  Harlem'  or  even  'problems  in  my  block,' 
the  mention  of  integrated  schools,  busing, 
police  brutality  or  some  other  problems  .  .  . 
just  don't  get  much  attention  or  mention." 

".  .  .  they  chose  to  talk  about  inadequate 
housing,  and  the  problems  which  are  off- 
spring of  that  major  problem,  such  as  crime, 
dope  addiction,  winos,  and  inadequate  police 
protection." 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  for  govern- 
ment to  extend  to  the  poor  a  promise  of  help 
but  to  give  only  lip-service  to  an  all-out  war 
on  organized  crime. 

THE  PRICE  THE  URBAN  POOR  PAT  IS  NOT  ONLY 
IN  MONET 

The  urban  poor  are  the  victims  of  organized 
crime  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  it  is  their 
precious  money  which  provides  the  basic 
income  for  organized  crime's  growing  net- 
work In  "legitimate"  business.  Second,  when 
the  rate  of  street  crime  rises,  as  the  victims 
of  organized  crime  seek  the  quick  money 
they  need  to  meet  the  demands  of  organized 
crime,  street  crime  is  perpetrated  against  all 
segments  of  society  including  the  urban  poor. 
When  a  narcotics  addict  needs  money  to  feed 
his  habit  he  takes  it  where  he  can  find  it — 
from  the  affluent  and  the  needy,  from  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  But  it  is  the  final  price 
paid  by  the  urban  poor  which  may  in  the 
long  run  be  the  most  insidious  cost  of  or- 
ganized crime.  That  price  is  society's  lack  of 
respect  for  law.  order  and  authority — the 
by-products  of  corruption. 

Organized  crime  cannot  flourish  without 
corruption.  It  is  impossible  for  a  giant  nar- 
cotics ring  to  operate  successfully  without 
knowledge  and  the  indifferent  acquiescence, 
at  least,  of  some  local  officials.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  organized  crime  to  take  over  20 
billion  dollars  from  America's  urban  poor 
through  the  numbers  racket  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  indifferent  acquiescence. 
at  least,  of  some  local  officials.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  brutal  system  of  loan-sharking  and 
"protection"  to  flourish  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  Indifferent  acquiescence,  at 
least,  of  some  local  ofllclals. 


It  is  small  consolation  to  the  urban  poor 
that  most  public  officials  at  the  local  level 
are  honest  and  incorruptible.  It  takes  only 
a  few  corrupted  by  a  bribe  and  a  few  more 
who  practice  the  corruption  of  indifference 
to  allow  organized  crime  to  thrive. 

As  the  role  and  size  of  government  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  today's  society,  corruption 
on  the  local  level  can  be  widespread  even 
within  the  most  virtuous  of  city  admin- 
istrations. The  President's  National  Crime 
Commission  states  the  case : 

"All  available  data  indicate  that  organized 
crime  flourishes  only  where  It  has  corrupted 
local  officials.  As  the  scope  and  variety  of 
organized  crime's  activities  have  expanded, 
its  need  to  involve  public  officials  at  every 
level  of  local  government  has  grown.  And  as 
government  regulation  expands  into  more 
and  more  areas  of  private  and  business  ac- 
tivity, the  power  to  corrupt  likewise  affords 
the  corrupter  more  control  over  matters 
affecting  the  everyday  life  of  each  citizen." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  has 
gone  even  further:  ".  .  .  where  organized 
crime  flourishes,  you  can  be  assured  there  Is 
some  corruption.  I  think  that  Is  really  the 
pervasive  danger  of  organized  crime.  That 
Is,  its  effect  on  law  enforcement  and  the  local 
power  structure." 

And  he  went  on  to  admit  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  "very  occasionally"  has  in- 
formation brought  to  Its  attention  with  re- 
spect to  corruption  in  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

A  war  on  organized  crime  is  inseparable 
from  a  war  on  political  corruption.  In  this 
fact  may  lie  hidden  the  reason  why  it  Is  so 
difficult  for  political  leadership  to  wage  a 
comprehensive  war  on  organized  crime — for 
to  do  so  would  be  to  risk  severe  political 
consequences. 

A  tacit  alliance  between  organized  crime 
and  some  local  public  officials  has  a  far  more 
devastating  effect  on  society  and  the  urban 
poor  than  merely  permitting  organized  crime 
to  practice  its  vices.  In  the  broader  sense 
corruption  of  local  public  officials  inevitably 
results  In  a  breakdown  of  public  respect  for 
authority. 

In  recent  years — Indeed  recent  weeks — 
much  has  been  said  about  a  deplorable  loss 
of  morality  among  segments  of  the  urban 
poor  in  America's  cities.  But  to  whom  are  the 
people  to  look  for  standards  of  honesty  and 
virtue  if  they  cannot  look  to  their  local 
public  officials?  What  is  the  lesson  taught  to 
today's  young  men  and  women  when  mem- 
bers of  their  local  pubUc  community  choose 
to  cooperate  with  (or  choose  conveniently  not 
to  see)  organized  crime?  Frederic  Milton 
Thrasher,  a  noted  social  worker  among  urban 
youth  groups  of  a  generation  ago,  once  de- 
scribed the  process; 

"When  a  noted  criminal  is  caught,  the  fact 
is  the  principal  topic  of  conversation  among 
my  boys.  They  and  others  lay  wagers  as  to 
how  long  It  will  be  before  the  criminal  is 
free  again,  how  long  It  will  be  before  his  pull 
gets  him  away  from  the  law.  The,  youngsters 
soon  learn  who  are  the  politicians  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  get  offenders  out  of 
trouble,  who  are  the  dive-keepers  who  are 
protected.  The  increasing  contempt  for  law 
is  due  to  the  corrupt  alliance  between  crime 
and  politics,  protected  vice,  pull  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  vmemployment.  and 
a  general  soreness  against  the  world  produced 
by  these  conditions." 

When  a  "general  soreness  against  the 
world"  erupts  into  massive  violence  in  Amer- 
ica's cities  there  are  many  causes — but  a 
principal  catalyst  is  a  disrespect  for  authority 
bred  by  corruption  in  public  officials.  The 
willingness  of  many  more  local  and  national 
public  officials  to  be  indifferent  toward  It  In- 
evitably feeds  the  sense  of  desperation  of 
the  urban  poor. 

THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION'S  RECORD 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration that,  despite  the  potential  pwUtlcal 
consequences,  in  the  early  sixties  a  beginning 
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WM  Quuls  to  a  ylgorous  effort  to  fight  orga- 
nlsad  crime.  The  Congreae  pniwerl  helpful  leg- 
lalAtloo,  much  of  which  was  drafted  In  the 
SUeiilu>wer  Arimlnlatratlon.  And  under  the 
approrlng  eye  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of 
the  Criminal  Division  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  waa  steadily  expanded  and  steadily 
expanded  Its  efforts.  These  efforts  resulted  In 
a  substantial  number  of  cases  brought  to 
trial  In  1963. 

The  record  of  the  Jcdinson  Administra- 
tion speaks  'or  Itself: 

1.  The  Pretidtnt  promUed  the  89th  Con- 
greu  lesrl^latior  to  fight  organized  crime, 
but  no  such  lejlalation  ever  appeared.  In  his 
1066  message  to  the  Congress  on  crime  the 
President  promised: 

"I  am  calling  on  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  .^d  the  other 
heads  of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  arms 
to  enlarge  their  energetic  effort  against 
organized  crime.  The  Department  of  Justice 
will  submit  legislative  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  and  expand  these  efforts 
generally." 

But  the  legislative  proposals  were  never 
seen.  In  fact,  during  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration only  two  bills  to  help  the  fight 
against  organized  crime  have  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Administration.  Both  came  In 
this  Congress:  the  first  related  to  Inmiunlty 
of  witnesses;  the  second  proposed  to  provide 
additional  protection  to  a  potential  witness 
by  making  It  a  crime  to  threaten  or  coerce 
him.  Both  bills  foimd  their  origin  in  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  former  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

2.  The  number  of  man  days  in  the  field  of 
personnel  of  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  decreased  by  over  48%  since  1964. 
(During  the  same  period  FBI  reports  show 
that  the  national  crime  rate  has  Increased 
by  over  32%.)  The  Investigative  activities  of 
the  Section  grew  steadily  under  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  to  a  high  point  of  6699 
man  dajrs  In  the  field  by  Section  i>ersonnel 
in  Fiscal  1964.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
Fiscal  1966  was  3480  man  days  In  the  field. 
And  there  was  no  significant  change  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  Fiscal  1067. 

3.  The  number  of  man  days  before  grand 
furies  by  personnel  of  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  decreased  by  over  72%  since 
1963.  (During  the  same  period  FBI  reports 
show  that  the  national  crime  rate  has  In- 
creased by  over  38%.)  The  efforts  to  secure 
indictments  rose  steadily  under  the  Kennedy 
Administration  to  a  high-point  of  1353  man 
days  before  grand  Juries  by  Section  person- 
nel In  Fiscal  1963.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  Fiscal  1966  was  373  man  days  before 
grand  Juries.  And  there  was  no  significant 
change  in  the  first  eight  months  of  Fiscal 
1967.  The  figures  are.  of  course,  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  corresponding  decline  In 
man  days  in  the  field. 

4.  The  number  of  man  days  in  court  by 
personnel  of  the  Organized  Crime  and  Rack- 
eteering Section  of  the  Justice  Department 
has  decreased  by  over  56%  since  1964.  (Dur- 
ing the  same  period  FBI  reports  show  that 
the  national  crime  rate  has  increased  by 
over  23%.)  The  efforts  to  secure  convictions 
rose  steadily  under  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion to  a  high-point  of  1364  man  days  in 
court  by  Section  personnel  In  Fiscal  1964. 
The  correapondlng  figure  for  Fiscal  1966  was 
600  man  days  In  court.  And  the  trend  con- 
tinued downward  further  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  Fiscal  19Q7.  These  figures  are,  of 
oourae,  fully  consistent  with  the  correspond- 
ing decline  in  man  days  In  the  field  and 
before  grand  Juries. 

6.  The  number  of  District  Court  briefs  pre- 
pared or  reviewed  by  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Maeketeerfng  Section  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment hat  decreased  by  S3%  since  1963. 
(Daring  th«  same  period  FBI  reports  show 
that  Um  optional  crime  rate  has  increased  by 


over  38%.)  This  index  of  effort  increased 
steadily  under  the  Kennedy  Administration 
to  a  high-point  of  339  district  court  briefs 
prepared  or  reviewed  in  Fiscal  1963.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  Fiscal  1966  was  59 
briefs  prepared  or  reviewed.  These  figures 
are,  of  course,  fully  consistent  with  the  cor- 
responding decline  In  man  days  in  the  field, 
before  grand  Juries,  and  In  court. 

(NoTx:  We  are  aware  that  the  Administra- 
tion quotes  ever-cllmblng  numbers  of  Indict- 
ments and  convictions  relating  to  organized 
crime.  The  record  above  belles  these  claims. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  indictment  and  con- 
viction record  claimed  for  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Justice  Department  Includes  cases  relating  to 
a  broad  number  of  areas  over  which  the  Sec- 
tion has  "supervisory  Jurisdiction"  but  which 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  organized  crime — 
such  as  violations  of  the  Indian  liquor  laws. 
Interstate  liquor  traffic  laws,  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  etc.  In 
other  words,  the  Section  "maintains  super- 
visory Jurisdiction  over  statutory  violations 
Involving  areas  often  related  to  organized 
crime  activity  ...  In  this  way,  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  is  able 
to  Insure  uniform  standards  even  though 
TTMny  of  the  cases  do  not  involve  organized 
criminal  groups."  The  quote  is  from  1967 
Congressional  testimony  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Vinson  and  it's  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  the  statistics  on  Indict- 
ments and  convictions  under  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  are  mean- 
ingless as  a  measure  of  the  Administration's 
fight  against  organized  crime. 

(It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  a  recent 
Increase  In  Section  personnel  after  a  severe 
cut  took  place  when  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration came  to  power.  The  question  should 
never  be  how  many  men  are  there,  but  what 
are  they  doing.  The  per-capita  effort  and  per- 
formance of  Section  personnel — compared  to 
the  Kennedy  Administration — would  make 
the  downward  trend  cited  above  even  more 
apparent  and  alarming. ) 

6.  The  National  Crime  Commission  was  in- 
fluenced to  reverse  an  earlier  recommenda- 
tion for  wiretap  legislation  at  the  urging  of 
Attorney  General  Clark,  former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach,  and  Leon  Jawarski,  a 
Texas  attorney.  When  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  was  first  appointed,  no 
plans  existed  to  consider  organized  crime. 
After  objections  it  was  agreed  to  treat  the 
subject,  but  the  effort  was  given  a  minimal 
budget:  In  November  1966,  the  full  Commis- 
sion met  and  agreed  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress authorize  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping by  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  un- 
der strict  safeguards  and  only  with  court  ap- 
proval. A  majority  of  Commission  members 
endorsed  the  view  that  the  use  of  wiretap 
and  eavesdrop  devices  was  necessary  in  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  Only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  nineteen  man  Commission  voted 
to  drop  the  eavesdrop  recommendation.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  on  December  30,  1966, 
the  Commission  voted  to  replace  its  earlier 
recommendation  with  one  which  simply  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  consider  new  eaves- 
drop legislation  without  suggesting  what  Its 
substance  should  be.  The  vote  came  after 
long  sessions  at  which  a  Commission  mem- 
ber, Leon  Jawarski,  a  Texas  attorney,  who 
had  not  been  at  the  earlier  session,  warned 
that.  If  the  earlier  recommendations  were  not 
dropped,  he  would  file  dissenting  views  alleg- 
ing that  the  Commission  bad  acted  without 
sufficient  facts.  Attorney  General  Clark  had 
opposed  the  Commission's  recommendation 
adopted  in  November.  Former  Attorney  Gen- 
ertU  Katzenbach,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
GommlsBlon,  argued  for  the  change  at  the 
December  meeting. 

7.  Organized  crime  would  be  a  principal 
beneficiary  of  President  Johnson's  bill  to 
abolish  all  use  of  wiretap  and  eavesdrop  de- 
vices except  in  national  security  cases.  In  his 
1067  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  Presi- 


dent proposed  legislation  to  ban  all  use  of 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by  anybody 
except  in  national  security  cases  under  his 
direction.  The  bill  would  place  the  President 
under  no  scrutiny  in  bis  use  of  eavesdropping 
devices  in  national  security  cases — a  ques- 
tionable feature  from  a  dvll  liberties  per- 
spective. But  It  would  prohibit  all  use  ot 
eavesdropping  equipment  to  fight  organized 
crime.  It  would  bar  Federal  officials  from  Its 
use,  and  It  would  make  void  all  State  laws 
which  permit  law  enforcement  personnel  \in- 
der  court  order  thus  to  seek  evidence  against 
or  Information  about  organized  crime.  It 
would  rule  out  any  law,  for  example,  such  as 
New  York  State  has  had  for  many  years,  to 
permit  eavesdropping  by  authorized  law  en- 
forcement personnel  under  court  control. 
(The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 
struck  down  the  New  York  law  as  lacking 
sufficiently  stringent  controls,  but  it  strongly 
Implied  that  permissive  Federal  or  State  wire- 
tap laws  would  be  constitutional  if  adequate 
safeguards  were  built  into  them.  The  States 
affected  by  this  ruling  are  already  attempting 
to  rewrite  their  laws  In  light  of  the  court's 
decision;  but  all  such  laws  would  be  voided 
by  passage  of  the  President's  legislation.) 

Attention  to  the  right  of  personal  privacy 
requires  restrictive  legislation  to  prevent 
abuse  In  the  use  of  wiretap  and  eavesdrop 
devices.  But  It  appears  an  Indisputable  fact 
that  the  one  really  valuable  tool  of  law  en- 
forcement against  organized  crime  Is  the 
eavesdropping  device.  Nonetheless,  the  Ad- 
ministration Insists  It  Is  of  no  real  value  at 
all.  Attorney  General  Clark  has  said :  ".  .  .  In 
fact  there  are  only  a  small  proportion  of  all 
crimes  where  it  could  be  utilized  at  all,  and 
as  to  these  It  would  not  be  a  significant  in- 
vestigative device." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  asked  what  the  principal 
problem  was  In  the  Justice  Department's 
efforts  against  organized  crime  replied:  "Evi- 
dentiary problems,  basically." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  James 
Gale,  In  charge  of  the  FBI's  efforts  against 
organized  crime,  says  that  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  are  useful  Investigative  tools. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times.  Cartha 
D.  DeLoach,  Assistant  to  The  Director  of  the 
FBI,  says  that  the  Bureau  would  be  handi- 
capped In  fighting  organized  crime  unless 
eavesdropping  was  legalized. 

Frank  Hogan,  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  told  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
that  electronic  surveillance  is: 

"The  single  most  valuable  weapon  in  law 
enforcement's  fight  against  organized 
crime  ...  It  has  permitted  us  to  under- 
take major  investigations  of  organized  crime. 
Without  It,  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures 
In  the  underworld,  my  own  office  could  not 
have  convicted  Charles  'Lucky'  Luciano,  Jim- 
my Hines,  Louis  'Lepke'  Buchalter,  Jacob 
'Gurrah'  Shapiro,  Joseph  'Socks'  Lanza, 
George  Scallse,  Prank  Erickson,  John  'Dlo' 
Dloguardi,  and  Frank  Carbo  .  .   ." 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  obvi- 
ously agreed  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kolar,  Director  of  the  In- 
telligence Division  of  Internal  Revenue,  says: 

"As  an  investigator,  I  think  the  tool  would 
be  valuable,  the  ability  to  wiretap  under  let's 
say,  strict  supervision.  And  I  say  strict  super- 
vision. There  Is  no  question  that  it  yields 
valuable  Information." 

Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  of  the  Law 
School  of  Notre  Dame  University  was  for- 
merly a  special  prosecutor  In  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  more  recently  a  special 
consultant  to  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion. In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  Professor  Blakey  cited 
In  detail  publicly  reported  FBI  summaries 
(airtels)  of  information  gathered  on  orga- 
nized crime  figures  in  the  New  England  area 
through  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance. 
He  concluded : 

"From  Atigust  1960  until  June  1064,  I  was 
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a  special  prosecutor  In  the  Organized  Crime 
and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Nothing  in  the  routine  reports 
that  I  read  from  any  federal  agency  con- 
tained data  of  this  quantity  or  quality.  Ap- 
parently, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion was  not  then  making  electronically  ob- 
tained data  directly  available  to  Depart- 
mental attorneys.  I  read,  of  course,  general 
intelligence  reports,  but  these  seldom  were 
on  the  concrete  level  of  these  airtels,  and 
they  could  not  be  used  for  prosecution  or 
Investigation  purposes.  The  Investigation  re- 
ports I  read  were  the  product  of  the  use  of 
normal  Investigative  methods.  There  Is  Just 
simply  no  comparison  In  the  two  kinds  of 
reports.  In  light  of  this,  I  find  It  nothing 
short  of  Incredible  that  Mr.  Clark  and  others 
would  seriously  suggest  that  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  techniques  is  'neither  ef- 
fective nor  highly  productive'." 

Perhaps  the  latest  official  to  dispute  the 
Attorney  General's  position  on  the  value  of 
wiretap  Is  William  O.  Blttman,  who  was  the 
successful  government  prosecutor  In  Its  cases 
against  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  Bobby  Baker.  Now 
In  private  practice,  Blttman,  as  quoted  In 
the  New  York  Times,  cited  the  controversy 
over  FBI  bugging  of  Las  Vegas  gambling 
figures  to  docvunent  his  case: 

"In  Las  Vegas,  the  Government  learned 
from  bugging  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  being  skimmed,  who  was  doing  the  skim- 
ming, how  the  skimming  was  done,  who  the 
couriers  were  that  were  delivering  the  money 
around  the  coimtry,  when  they  were  leaving 
and  who  was  going  to  receive  the  money. 

"How  can  you  say  this  was  no  help  to 
law  enforcement?" 

If  the  case  for  the  President's  legislation 
to  ban  wiretapping  rests  on  civil  liberties 
arguments,  why  would  It  permit  use  of 
bugging  at  his  discretion  with  absolutely  no 
checks  by  the  courts  or  anybody  else?  If 
the  case  for  the  President's  legislation  to 
ban  wiretapping  rests  on  Its  lack  of  value  to 
Investigating  authorities,  why  does  almost 
every  law  enforcement  official  disagree  with 
him? 

8.  In  his  1967  message  to  the  Congress  on 
crime,  the  President  ignored  almost  every 
single  recommendation  on  organized  crime 
made  by  his  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

The  record  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  organized  crime  Is  also  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Crime  Commission  Itself  In  a 
llttle-notlced  and  delicately- worded  passage: 
"In  1961,  the  OCR  Section  expanded  Its 
organized  crime  program  to  unprecedented 
proportions.  In  the  next  3  years,  regular  in- 
telligence reports  were  secured  from  26 
separate  Federal  agencies,  the  number  of  at- 
torneys was  nearly  quadrupled,  and  convic- 
tions Increased.  Indicative  of  the  cooperation 
during  this  enforcement  effort  wae  the  pool- 
ing of  information  from  several  Federal 
agencies  for  Investigative  leads  In  Income  tax 
cases.  Over  60%  of  the  convictions  secured 
between  1961  and  July  1965  resulted  from 
tax  investigations  conducted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Several  high-level  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime  families  in  New  Yor* 
City  were  convicted  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

"The  FBI  was  responsible  for  convictions  of 
organized  crime  figures  In  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  Enactment  of 
statutee  giving  the  FBI  Jurisdiction  in  Inter- 
state gambling  cases  resxilted  In  disruption, 
by  Investigation  and  prosecution,  of  major 
Interstate  gambling  operations,  including 
'lay-off'  betting,  which  Is  essential  to  the 
success  of  local  gambling  businesses. 

'In  1965,  a  nimiber  of  factors  slowed  the 
momentum  of  the  organized  crime  drive.  A 
Senate  committee  vmcovered  a  few  isolated 
instances  of  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  Treasury  Department  agents,  and 
some  officials  began  to  question  whether 
special  emphasis  upon  organized  crime  In  tax 


enforcement  was  appropriate  or  fair.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  accused  of  exten- 
sively using  Illegal  electronic  surveillance 
in  Investigations  of  racketeer-lnfiuence  In 
Las  Vegas  casinos.  Federal  prosecutors  in 
some  large  cities  demanded  Independence 
from  OCR  Section  attorneys  and  prosecutive 
policies.  Attacks  appeared  In  the  press  on  the 
Intensity  and  tactics  of  the  Federal  Investiga- 
tive and  prosecutive  efforts.  A  high  rate  of 
turnover  among  OCR  Section  attorneys 
meant  discontinuity  of  effort  and  reduced 
personnel  by  nearly  25 '~,  . 

"This  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances apparently  led  the  OCR  Section  to 
believe  that  it  could  no  longer  expect  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  it  had  received 
from  some  Federal  Investigative  agencies, 
and  the  intensity  of  its  efforts  diminished." 

The  President's  own  Crime  Commission 
has  thus  cited  the  cutback  In  the  war  on 
organized  crime.  It  begs  the  question,  how- 
ever, to  point  to  the  high  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racket- 
eering Section  of  the  Justice  Department  as 
a  cause  of  slackened  effort.  The  reverse  is 
undoubtedly  true — the  high  turnover  rate 
probably  results  from  low  morale  on  the 
part  of  personnel  who  feel  the  Administra- 
tion has  tied  their  hands.  Similarly,  It  begs 
the  question  to  put  the  blame  for  diminished 
efforts  against  organized  crime  on  legal  ques- 
tions over  the  use  of  wiretap  and  eavesdrop- 
ping devices.  After  all,  it  is  the  Administra- 
tion which  has  led  the  fight  to  ban  their 
use. 

That  Is  the  record.  It  speaks  for  Itself — 
loud  and  clear. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  In 
large  part  based  on  the  work  of  the  Pres- 
ident's own  National  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
whose  work  the  Administration  has  apparent- 
ly chosen  to  Ignore. 

1.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommended  to  the  President 
but  the  President  Ignored,  that  "the  staff  of 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion (of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department)  should  be  greatly  Increased,  and 
the  section  should  have  final  authority  for 
decision-making  in  its  relationship  with  U.S. 
Attorneys  on  organized  crime  cases." 

2.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommended  to  the  President 
but  the  President  Ignored,  that  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  encourage  the  development  of 
efficient  systems  of  regional  Intelligence 
gathering,  collection  and  dissemination.  By 
financial  assistance  and  provisions  of  secu- 
rity clearance,  the  Department  should  also 
sponsor  and  encourage  research  by  the  many 
relevant  disciplines  regarding  the  nature, 
development,  activities,  and  organizations  of 
these  special  criminal  groups." 

3.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommended  to  the  President 
but  the  President  Ignored,  that  "Congress 
.  .  .  should  abolish  the  rigid  two-witness 
and  direct-evidence  rules  In  perjury  prose- 
cutions, but  retain  the  requirement  of  prov- 
ing an  Intentional  false  statement." 

4.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommended  to  the  President 
but  the  President  Ignored,  that  "Federal  .  .  . 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  for 
extended  prison  terms  where  the  evidence, 
pre-sentence  report,  or  sentence  hearings 
shows  that  a  felony  was  committed  as  part 
of  a  continuing  illegal  business  In  which  the 
convicted  offender  occupied  a  supervisory  or 
other  management  position." 

5.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  recommended  to  the  President 
but  the  President  ignored,  that  "the  Federal 
government  should  establish  residential  fa- 
cilities for  the  protection  of  witnesses  desir- 
ing such  assistance  during  the  pendency  of 
organized  crime  Utigatlon." 


6.  We  recommend  In  depth  Congressional 
study  of  the  National  Crime  Commission's 
recommendation  that,  under  appropriate 
conditions  to  safeguard  personal  liberties, 
"the  Federal  government  should  create  a 
central  computerized  office  into  which  each 
Federal  agency  would  feed  all  of  its  orga- 
nized crime  intelligence."  While  centralized 
collection  of  such  data  would  be  a  valuable 
tool  for  law  enforcement,  we  believe  it 
should  be  preceded  by  the  most  careful 
analysis  of  what  information  would  be  filed, 
who  would  have  access  to  it  and  under  what 
conditions. 

7.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Crime  have  recommended,  that  "a  perma- 
nent Joint  congressional  committee  on  or- 
ganized crime  should  be  created." 

8.  We  recommend,  as  the  r>resldent  has, 
passage  of  legislation  to  extend  Federal  im- 
munity provisions  to  crimes  relating  to  or- 
ganized crime  and  to  "make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  coerce  or  threaten  a  person  who  Is 
willing  to  give  vital  Information"  before  a 
grand  Jury  convened  to  hear  an  organized 
crime  investigation. 

9.  We  recommend,  as  the  National  Crime 
Commission  originally  recommended  but  was 
subsequently  influenced  to  change  its  mind, 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the-  use  of  all  wiretap  and  eaves- 
drop devices  by  the  Federal  government  ex- 
cept in  cases  specifically  requested  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  approved  by  court  or- 
der. This  Is  essentially  the  position  advo- 
cated by  most  law  enforcement  officials:  it 
Is  the  position  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime:  It  Is  the  position  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy,  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  preservation  of  personal  liberties 
requires  stringent  legislation  to  limit  care- 
fully the  use  of  listening  devices;  but  there 
also  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  urban  poor  of  our  society  would  Justify 
the  court-controlled  use  by  law  enforcement 
officials  of  electronic  surveillance  devices  to 
combat  the  activities  of  organized  crime. 
Some  means  of  electronic  surveillance  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  as  a  law  enforcement  tool 
In  organized  crimes  cases  because  In  this 
area  the  unwillingness  of  potential  witnesses 
to  talk  Is  very  great.  The  newspapers  are 
replete  with  stories  of  violence  visited  upon 
those  who  have  told  or  are  about  to  tell  the 
Inside  story  of  organized  crime  operations. 
As  Assistant  Attorney  General  Vinson  says, 
the  basic  problem  Is  "evidentiary."  His  de- 
scription of  the  difficulty  with  witnesses  Is 
testimony  to  the  need  for  the  use  of  care- 
fully controlled  electronic  surveillance: 

"Where  we  do  have  a  willing  witness,  we 
furnish  protection  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties. We  relocate  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  or  sometimes  outside  the  country, 
and  establish  new  identities  for  them.  It  is 
always  an  ad  hoc  proposition.  Who  Is  going 
to  protect  them?  How  do  we  get  them  a  Job 
someplace  else,  where  they  cannot  have  ref- 
erences, where  you  cannot  make  inquiries  at 
home  base?  And  within  the  last  year  we 
have  started  working  toward  a  more  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  sort  of  problem. 

"We  are  exploring  now  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  setting  up  facilities  In  about 
four  parts  of  the  country  where  we  can  put 
these  people  pending  trial,  during  trial,  and 
where  we  can  put  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
whose  lives  or  whose  families  have  been 
threatened." 

10.  We  recommend,  as  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  has  recommended,  passage 
of  two  anti-trust  bills  designed  to  curtail 
organized  crime.  The  first  would  prohibit  the 
investment  of  funds  Illegally  acquired  from 
specified  criminal  activities  In  a  legitimate 
business  concern.  The  second  would  prohibit 
the  Investment  in  such  concerns  of  funds 
legally  acquired  but  deliberately  unreported 
for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Crlm- 
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Inal  DlTlalon  of  the  Justice  Department 
be  nlaed  In  stature  to  Division  level  where 
Ita  director's  appointment  would  be  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  Its  budget  would  be 
specified  m  Federal  publications,  and  Its 
operations  would  be  more  open  to  Congres- 
sional scrutiny. 

13.  We  recommend  that  a  total  of  tlOO,- 
000,000  per  year  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  the  Federal  government  to  under- 
take a  meaningful  and  sincere  effort  to  com- 
bat organized  criminal  activity  In  the  United 
States  and  Its  Impact  on  the  urban  poor. 
This  would  represent  a  four-fold  Increase 
over  current  flgiires.  It  would  assume  a  four- 
fold Increase  In  the  Federal  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Job.  It  would  assume  that  over- 
all direction  of  all  Federal  efforts  to  combat 
organized  crime  would  be  centralized  In  one 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department.  It  would 
..«itn«  that  for  the  first  time  the  Federal 
government  would  launch  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  crack  the  circles  of  organized  crime 
wide  open.  It  seems  a  small  price  to  pay 
when  one  remembers  that  the  total  Admln- 
tstratlon  request  for  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
Fiscal  1968  Is  over  twenty  times  as  great — 
and  that  the  War  on  Poverty  cannot  suc- 
ceed with  continued  Indifference  and  apathy 
toward  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  organized 
crime  to  squeeze  every  available  nickel  out 
of  the  urban  poor. 

StrifMABT 

Ther«  are  four  prlnclpfU  reasons  for  a  new 
and  real  Federal  war  on  organized  crime. 
It  could  help  the  urban  poor.  It  could  help 
lower  all  crime  rates.  It  could  help  limit  po- 
litical corruption  In  the  cities.  It  could  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  example  of  Incorruptible 
leadership  at  the  national  level. 

There  are  many  causes  for  poverty  in  the 
United  States — inadequate  education,  un- 
equal opportiinity,  the  cycle  of  urban  de- 
spair. It  would  be  vrrong  to  suggest  that  a 
war  on  organized  crime  can  be  substituted 
for  the  War  on  Poverty.  But  it  would  be 
equally  wrong  to  Imply  that  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty could  be  won  If  no  battle  is  ever  waged 
against  organized  crime. 

The  seduction  of  the  poor  by  the  mani- 
fold vices  of  (H'ganlzed  crime  is  a  basic  cause 
for  much  of  the  petty  crime  and  street  vio- 
lence of  modem  America.  The  drug  pusher, 
the  prostitute,  the  petty  thief,  the  mugger, 
more  often  than  not,  may  be  victims  them- 
selves of  their  desperation  for  money  to  meet 
the  demands  organized  crime  makes  of  them. 
An  attack  on  organized  crime  is  inseparable 
from  an  attack  on  sveet  crime. 

Organised  crime  cannot  flourish  without 
the  knowledge  and  at  least  tacit  agreement 
of  some  public  officials.  An  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime  is  an  attack  on  political  cor- 
ruption. 

By  Its  indifference  to  organized  crime  the 
Administration  is  writing  an  unfortunate 
record  for  those  who  look  to  public  officials 
for  standards  of  conduct  beyond  reproach. 
Can  WB  r«ally  expect  to  end  corruption  at 
the  local  level  when  the  national  leadership 
seems  unconcerned  about  It?  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  once  wrote:  "Our  government  is 
the  potent,  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or 
for  111  it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its 
example." 


BILL  WOULD  PROVIDE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  PORTION  OF  ROOM 
AND  BOARD  FOR  GI  VISITS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHJSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Jie  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans'  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Post  of  Landover  Hills,  Md.,  Is 
saying  "thank  you"  to  our  men  who  have 
fought  in  Vietnam.  For  more  than  a  year, 
this  Catholic  War  Veterans'  post  has  been 
sponsoring  social  and  sports  events  for 
marines  wounded  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
cuperating at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital. 

Last  month,  I  attended  Operation  Ap- 
preciation's 27th  event,  a  party  for  120 
marines  at  the  West  Lanham  Hills  fire- 
house.  There,  I  spoke  to  a  badly  muti- 
lated young  marine  who  had  been  hos- 
pitalized at  Bethesda  for  2  years  and  had 
received  only  one  visit  from  his  family 
in  Boston.  Others  spoke  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  discouragement  of  those  whose 
lonely  hours  were  unrelieved  by  visits 
from  parents  or  wives. 

Many  of  our  young  GI's  come  from 
families  who  cannot  afford  the  trans- 
portation, room,  and  board  expenses  of 
periodic  hospital  visits,  especially  if  the 
hospital  is  a  long  distance  from  home.  I 
plan  to  introduce  a  bill  to  finance  trips 
of  needy  relatives  to  servicemen  wounded 
in  Vietnam  and  hospitalized  in  this  coun- 
try far  from  their  homes.  Vietnam  war 
casualties  hospitalized  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  grew  from  1,742  on 
July  31,  1966,  to  3,297  at  the  end  of  last 
June.  With  32,132  men  woimded  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
those  hospitalized  In  this  country  will 
also  rise  significantly. 

My  bill  would  provide  transportation 
and  some  portion  of  room  and  board 
costs  for  six  visits  a  year  by  the  two 
closest  relatives.  The  Red  Cross  would 
certify  the  financial  need. 

Private  hospitality  and  recreation  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  one  sponsored  by  the 
CWV,  are  doing  much  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  grateful  public.  There 
should  be  more  of  these  programs.  But 
there  Is  no  better  morale-booster  than 
a  family  visit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  the  Prince 
Georges  County  News  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  to  bring  the  CWV's  Operation 
Appreciation  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Prince  Georges  County  News, 

Aug.  3,  1967] 

Lanham  Celebration:  The  Marines  Iandkd, 

This  Time  for  Pon 

(By  Phyllis  O'NeU) 

There  was  a  party  and  what  a  party. 

Fifty  attractive  women  marines  chatted 
across  tables,  hostesses  scurried  about  check- 
ing on  last  minute  details  inside  West  Lan- 
ham Hills  flrehouse,  and  others  waited  out- 
side for  the  guests. 

The  CarroUtones  drum  and  bugle  corps 
signaled  harmoniously  that  the  guests  had 
arrived.  Indeed  they  had.  three  bus  loads  of 
them.  120  wounded  marines,  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam now  patients  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
HosplUl. 

Out  of  the  buses  they  came,  some  on 
crutches,  some  carried  on  stretchers,  some 
with  bandages,  but  aU  smiling.  These 
wounded  men  were  going  to  a  party  and  they 
were  ready. 

Invited  dignitaries,  among  the  400  per- 
sons who  attended,  welcomed  the  men  and 
eventually  everyone  made  their  way  to  the 
room  at  the  top  of  the  flrehouse.  The  flre 
company's  Dalmatian  dog  greeted  the  men 
as  they  entered.  The  hall — although  sparsely 
decorated — lacked  nothing  for  a  great  party. 


The  deafening  strains  of  the  rock  'n  roll 
band,  "The  Unknown  Kind"  of  Seabrook, 
prompted  gyrations  and  a  sense  of  rhythm  In 
practically  everyone.  Almost  instantly  the 
sporadic  dancing  gave  way  to  a  packed  floor. 
Those  on  crutches.  In  casts  or  those  confined 
to  chairs  kept  the  beat. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  food  or  drink.  Nor 
was  there  an  end  to  the  smiles. 

As  the  pulsating  beat  grew,  the  honored 
guest  arrived — Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  until 
recently  commander  of  all  marines  in  Viet- 
nam: "Big  Lew"  as  some  of  the  men  called 
him,  the  man  with  the  sparkling  pale  blue 
eyes  and  the  infectious  broad  grin. 

The  party  was  the  baby  of  the  Douglas 
MacArthur  Post  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
America  called  "Operation  Appreciation." 
The  party  was  the  27th  event  arranged  by 
the  CathoUc  War  Veterans  Operation  Ap- 
preciation program  in  the  past  13  Vi  months 
for  Vietnam  Veterans  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. 

James  E.  Mema  of  New  CarroUton,  chair- 
man of  the  party,  decided  after  awhile  that 
it  was  time  for  sj)eeche8.  The  tempo  had 
caught  on  and  everyone  was  swinging.  Quiet 
finally  was  obtained  by  yelling  "at^ntion" 
in  the  microphone. 

Reps.  Hervey  G.  Machen  and  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  and  State  Sen.  Fred  L.  Wineland 
began  the  praise  for  the  marines.  Rep. 
Clarence  D.  Long,  Baltimore  Coxinty  Demo- 
crat, and  Mrs.  Long  arrived  a  little  late,  they 
had  Just  come  from  visiting  their  son  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital,  where  he  is  a 
patient  after  being  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

Rep.  Long  began  his  emotion  packed  ad- 
dress by  saying,  "I'm  proud  that  you  men 
believe  in  fighting  for  America." 

He  continued,  "If  we  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
o\ir  troubles  will  be  Just  beginning."  The 
men  approved  with  thunderous  applause. 

We  would  rather  fight  12,000  miles  away 
than  on  the  shores  of  the  continental  United 
States,  Long  remarked.  With  this,  the  ma- 
rines cheered,  whistled,  applauded  and  gave 
the  "thumbs-up." 

Then  Gen.  Walt,  the  marines'  marine, 
stepped  to  the  mike.  There  was  no  mistake 
that  he  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  It  was 
obvious  that  every  man  there  would  have 
risked  his  life  again  for  his  country  and  for 
"Big  Lew".  Mrs.  Walt  stood  by  the  general's 
side  as  he  welcomed  his  men,  for  he  had 
commanded  most  of  the  120  men  in  battles 
near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  general  began:  "It's  great  to  see  you 
again.  We  are  continuing  to  vrtn  the  war — we 
are  making  headway  every  day  and  night." 

Gen.  Walt  offered  special  praise  for  "the 
unsung  heroes  on  the  battlefield,"  the  medi- 
cal corpsman.  Walt  said  he  had  pinned  more 
than  15,000  purple  hearts  on  the  men  in 
Vietnam  and  he  heard  over  and  over,  "If 
Doc  hadn't  been  there,  I  wouldn't  be  here 
now."  As  the  cheers  went  up,  a  medical 
corpsman  stood  nearby  with  a  broad  smile 
and  a  nod  of  approval.  Gen.  Walt  said  the 
Job  "has  got  to  be  done"  and  that  he  would 
like  to  go  back.  He  said  the  men  In  Vietnam 
must  have  the  patience  and  the  backing  of 
those  back  home. 

As  the  general  and  his  wife  stepped  from 
the  stage,  a  chant  began — "We  want  Walt — 
We  want  Walt." 

"Big  Lew"  continued,  with  praise  for  the 
Seabees.  "God  Bless  them,"  he  said.  "I  pinned 
72  purple  hearts  on  them  In  a  single  day." 

James  P.  McCarthy,  post  commander,  pre- 
sented the  general  with  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition— "For  the  love  of  his  country,  lead- 
ership and  dedication."  He  also  was  presented 
an  honorary  life  membership  In  the  post. 

The  music  and  festivities  continued  and 
a  large  cake  waited  for  the  cutting.  The  red, 
white  and  blue  decorations  fit  the  occasion. 
Large  red  rosettes  bordered  the  cake  and 
standing  in  each  was  a  tiny  American  fiag. 

Prince  Georges  County  Commissioner 
Francis  J.  Aluisi  his  voice  virlth  noticeable 
feeUng,  said,  "I  feel  grateful  that  there  are 
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still  people  who  recognize  the  efforts  of  our 
men  who  fight  and  give  their  lives  for  the 
ways  of  our  government.  People  like  Jim 
Merna  who  have  the  guts  to  recognize  the 
same  deserve  a  lot  of  credit." 

His  reference  was  to  James  Mema,  chair- 
man of  the  Operation  Appreciation  party. 

Posters  on  the  walls  clearly  summed  up 
the  celebration.  "Thanks  Vietnam  Vets  for  a 
Job  well  done." 


'Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  27,  1967] 

Vietnam  Casit alties  :  Marines  Taste 

HosprrALiTT 

(By  John  Gregory) 

They  came  to  the  party  by  bus  last  night — 
nearly  120  Marines— on  stretchers,  crutches. 
In  wheelchairs. 

The  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  patients,  all 
Vietnam  casualties,  were  greeted  at  the  West 
Lanham  Hills,  Md.,  firehouse  by  a  drum  and 
bugle  band,  area  members  of  Congress  and — 
women. 

At  first.  It  was  Just  another  party.  Out- 
side, there  were  the  handshakes  and  brief 
how-do-you-do  encounters  with  the  girls,  the 
50  women  Marines  recruited  as  hostesses  for 
the  four-hour  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Land- 
over  HUls  chapter  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans. 

The  Marines  were  helped  upstairs — one's 
leg  cast  breaking  a  window  as  he  was  lifted 
around  a  corner. 

GENERAL    WALT    ON    SCENE 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  were  the  drinks,  a 
rock  'n  roll  band  and  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt, 
the  man  Just  back  from  Vietnam  who  had 
commanded  most  of  the  120  men  in  battles 
near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  mingling  began,  while  patients  de- 
scribed their  maneuvers  In  combat  to  the 
ladles  over  the  sound  of  the  band. 

Walt  signed  autographs  on  napkins  or  any 
other  paper  scraps  that  the  men  could  find. 
Marines  on  crutches  danced  while  those  on 
stretchers  frugged  with  their  hands. 

The  music  stopped  and  the  speeches  began. 
Applause  and  thumbs-up  approval  from  the 
audience  followed  praise  for  the  Marines  by 
Maryland  Reps.  Hervey  G.  Machen,  Demo- 
crat, Charles  Mathlas,  a  RepubUcan,  and 
Clarence  D.  Long,  a  Baltimore  Democrat. 

"I'm  proud  that  you  men  believe  In  fight- 
ing for  America,"  said  Long,  whose  son  Is  a 
patient  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
for  wounds  suffered  as  an  Army  paratrooper 
In  Vietnam. 

There  were  cheers  and  whistles  for  other 
speakers,  and  thumbs-up  for  the  brewery 
which  supplied  the  evening's  refreshments. 

But  the  loudest  applause  went  to  Walt, 
who  left  the  Vietnam  command  In  June  to 
become  director  of  personnel  at  Marine 
Corps  Headquarters. 

*'We're  making  headway  In  Vietnam  every 
day,"  he  said.  "As  long  as  we  have  the  pa- 
tience and  backing  here  at  home,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  win." 

He  left  the  stage  to  the  chant,  "We  want 
Walt,"  and  one  Marine  broke  Into  tears. 

The  music  and  festivities  continued.. 

A  20-year-old  corporal  from  Falls  Church, 
restricted  from  the  dance  floor  by  the  cast 
on  his  leg,  said:  "I'm  going  over  there  (Viet- 
nam) again  the  first  chance  I  get.  I'm  not 
serving  much  purpose  by  being  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

"Some  of  the  men  in  the  hospital  are  a 
little  bitter  and  discouraged,"  said  the  cor- 
poral, John  R.  Lucas  of  2821  Mankin  Walk. 
"These  are  the  ones  who  have  lost  their  legs 
or  don't  have  many  visitors  at  Bethesda." 

Gen.  Walt  said  he  could  not  detect  any 
discouragement  last  night.  "The  spirit  of 
these  patients  Is  tremendous.  Just  as  it  Is  over 
there  in  Vietnam." 

Over  here,  in  the  fire  station,  120  Marines 
shook  to  the  beat  of  the  music  as  If  they 
were  In  full  agreement. 


HYDROELECTRIC  LICENSES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Eind  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bUl  to  amend  part  I  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  provide  con- 
gressional guidance  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  the  processing  of  expiring 
hydroelectric  licenses  and  to  clarify  the 
manner  in  which  the  licensing  authority 
of  the  Commission  and  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  take  over  a  project  upon 
the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised. 

I  enclose  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  letter 
of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker  from 
Chairman  Lee  C.  White,  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  of  the  draft  of  the 
bill;  which  letter  outlines  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  matter  being  covered  and 
the  importance  of  developing  proper  pro- 
cedures in  the  electric  utility  field  for 
adequately  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
Congress  as  to  these  hydroelectric  li- 
censes. 

The  letter  follows : 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  28. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  transmit  herewith 
twenty  copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  Part  I 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  provide  Congressional 
guidance  to  the  Commission  in  the  processing 
of  expiring  hydroelectric  licenses. 

Prior  to  1920,  hydropower  licenses  were 
issued  by  individual  Acts  of  Congress.  Then 
Congress  delegated  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  responsibility  to  license  In- 
dividual projects,  other  than  those  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  to  recommend 
Federal  development  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  limited  the  maximum  term  of  any 
license  Issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  fifty  years  and  thereby  preserved 
for  the  Nation,  acting  through  subsequent 
Congresses,  a  full  opportunity  to  reevaluate 
the  best  use  of  each  project  upon  expiration 
of  the  license.  We  now  recommend  that  Con- 
gress fix  appropriate  procedures  for  the  re- 
evaluatlon  of  each  project  In  light  of  con- 
temporary and  prospective  public  needs. 

Under  our  present  procedures,  the  Com- 
mission will  refer  to  the  Congress  each  proj- 
ect which  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  take-over 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  The  draft  bill  would  assign  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  sorting  out  the  Ucensed  projects. 
It  would  relieve  the  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  each  Individual  project 
where  Federal  ownership  was  not  recom- 
mended (although  Congress  could,  of  course, 
act  on  its  own  motion  in  any  case)  and 
would  direct  the  Commission  to  undertake 
rellcenslng,  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years.  In  all  cases  In  which  the  Commission 
did  not  recommend  recapture.  We  believe 
such  legislation  would  strengthen  the  ability 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Congress  to  best 
exercise  the  responsibilities  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 14  and  15  of  the  Act. 

THE    PRESENT     PROCEDURE 

Sections  14  and  15  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  TJS.C.  807,  808)  provide  for  "recap- 


ture" by  the  United  States  of  licensed  hydro- 
electric projects  or.  In  the  alternative,  for 
rellcenslng  to  the  original  Ucensee  or  to  a 
new  licensee.  Projects  owned  by  a  state  or  a 
municipality  '  are  exempt  from  recapture  but 
not  from  rellcenslng.  (Act  of  August  15.  a953, 
67  Stat.  587,  16  U.S.C.  828b.)  The  decision  to 
recapture  must  be  made  by  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress recaptures  a  project,  the  licensee  must 
be  paid  the  "net  investment  of  the  licensee 
In  the  project  or  projects  taken"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (but  In 
any  event  not  more  than  the  "fair  value  of 
the  property  taken")  plus  reasonable  sever- 
ance damages.  If  any,  to  the  remaining  elec- 
tric facilities  of  the  licensee.  If  Congress  does 
not  act  before  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 
license,  the  Commission  may  issue  a  new 
license,  but  the  Act  does  not  expressly  state 
the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  If  the  Con- 
gress has  not  expressed  Its  Intentions  as  to 
a  given  project.  If  the  Congress  has  expressed 
Its  decision  and  the  Conunlssion  does  not 
Issue  a  new  license,  the  Act  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  year-to-year  license  to  the 
original  licensee  until  the  project  Is  recap- 
tured or  rellcensed.  The  Commission  strongly 
believes  that  it  should  not  rellcense  projects 
on  a  long-term  basis  until  the  Congress  has 
made  known  its  decision  either  through  en- 
actments concerning  specific  projects  or 
through  general  legislation  such  as  we  pro- 
pose  today. 

Under  the  present  procedure,  the  recapture 
and  rellcenslng  determinations  involve  a 
three-fold  process: 

1.  Notice,  Review  and  Recommendations  to 
Congress.  At  the  outset,  the  Commission  in- 
forms the  Congress  and  the  public  of  all 
projects  whose  licenses  will  expire  during  the 
succeeding  five  years  through  notice  given 
in  the  Commission's  Annual  Reports '  to  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Federal  Register.  This 
notice  provides  the  following  information: 
License  expiration  date;  licensee's  name: 
project  number;  type  of  principal  project 
works  licensed;  location;  and  Installed  c.t- 
paclty.  Starting  five  years  before  the  license 
expiration  date,  the  Commission  undertakes 
a  review  of  each  project.  As  part  of  this  re- 
view, the  Commission  solicits  both  the  views 
of  the  licensee  concerning  its  plans  for  future 
development  and  use  of  the  project  and  the 
views  on  recapture  and  rellcenslng  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  which  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  recapture  of  the  project.  On  the 
basis  of  information  received  and  Commis- 
sion staff  studies,  the  Commission  formulates 
its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  also 
transmits  the  views  submitted  to  it  by  the 
licensee  and  by  the  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies. As  the  Commission  noted  in  its  letter 
of  February  23,  1967  recommending  against 
recapture  of  Project  No.  2221  (the  Ozark 
Beach  Project  of  The  Empire  District  Elec- 
tric Company),  this  procedure  does  not  give 
the  Commission  "the  benefit  of  a  relicenElns; 
proceeding,  Involving  formal  proposals  and 
counter-proposals  by  the  licensee,  our  staff, 
interveners  or  others  who  might  apply  for  a 
new  license.  New  criteria  or  information  un- 
covered in  the  course  of  such  a  proceeding 
might  warrant  further  consideration  of  the 
recommendation  reached"  in  the  initial  re- 
port. The  Commission's  procedure  adopted  in 
1964  undertook  to  report  to  the  Congress  two 
years  prior  to  the  license  expiration  date.  The 
Commission  has  fallen  slightly  behind  in  its 
time  table  in  the  cases  of  Project  No.  2221 


•  As  used  in  the  Federal  Power  Act  "mu- 
nicipality" means  a  city,  county,  irrigation 
district,  drainage  district,  or  other  political 
subdivlson  or  agency  of  a  State  competent 
under  the  laws  thereof  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  developing,  transmitting,  utilizing,  or 
distributing  power.  (16  U.S.C.  796  (7)  ). 

"  E.g..  see  FPC  46th  Annual  Report,  1966,  at 
pp.  68-71.  Licenses  for  58  projects  subject  to 
recapture  will  expire  during  the  calendar 
years  1967  through  1972. 
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and  Project  No.  619  ( the  Bucks  Creelc  Project 
of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company). 

2.  Recapture  Determination.  After  the 
Cong^rees  receives  the  CoDunlsslon's  recom- 
mendations (or  at  an  earlier  time  if  the 
Congress  so  decides),  the  Legislative  Branch 
must  decide  whether  to  adopt  legislation  to 
recapture  a  given  project.  Although  there 
is  no  presently  prescribed  procedure,  we 
assume  each  such  matter  will  be  the  subject 
of  legislation  either  on  an  Individual  or 
omnibus  basis. 

3.  Relicensing.  In  those  cases  where  Con- 
gress foregoes  Its  right  to  recapture  a  proj- 
ect, relicensing  procedures  must  be  under- 
talcen  by  the  Commission.  Relicensing  would 
involve  public  notice  to  all  interested  parties. 
an  opportunity  for  the  original  licensee  and 
others  to  seek  a  license,  an  opportunity  for 
interested  state  and  Federal  agencies  to  re- 
view project  performance  and  capabilities 
and  to  recommend  changes,  an  opportunity 
for  such  agencies  and  for  members  of  the 
public  to  Intervene  in  formal  relicensing 
proceedings,  and  opportunities  for  formal 
hearings,  oral  argument,  and  Judicial  review 
of  the  Commission's  relicensing  order.  Upon 
relicensing  the  Commission  would  not  only 
select  which  applicant  was  to  receive  the  li- 
cense; It  would  also  determine  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  a  new  license  should  be 
issued  and  the  term  of  years  (not  to  exceed 
50)  for  which  the  new  license  should  stand. 
The  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  assign  the  Commission  the  same  powers 
to  condition  new  licenses  issued  under  sec- 
tion 15  as  it  has  to  condition  original  licenses 
Issued  under  section  4. 

Under  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  the  Commission  Is  instructed  to  give 
preference  to  applications  by  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities in  issuing  licenses  to  new  li- 
censees under  section  15.  Our  General  Coun- 
sel has  advised  us  that  this  preference  applies 
only  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
original  licensee  should  not  receive  a  new 
license.  In  those  instances  where  the  original 
licensee  and  another  applicant  seek  a  new 
license  for  the  same  project,  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  new  license  is  to  be  issued 
to  whichever  applicant  can  best  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Act.  In  those  rare  cases 
where  the  two  applicants  are  equally 
matched  the  Commission  believes  that  the 
new  license  should  be  Issued  to  the  original 
licensee  so  long  as  he  can  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Act  at  least  as  well  as  the  other 
applicant. 

Section  15  expressly  provides  that  In  Issu- 
ing a  new  license  either  to  the  original 
licensee  or  a  new  licensee  the  Commission 
may  impose  "such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  authorized  or  required"  under  the 
laws  cmd  regulations  In  existence  at  the  time 
it  Issues  the  new  license.  If  the  new  license 
Is  Issued  to  a  new  licensee  It  must  be  con- 
ditioned upon  payment  to  the  original  li- 
censee of  the  same  recapture  price  as  the 
United  States  would  have  had  to  pay  had 
Congress  decided  to  recapture. 

THE  PBOBLEM 

The  fundamental  choices  upon  license 
termination   fall   Into   these  categories: 

( 1 )  Where  the  United  States  has  an  Inter- 
est which  It  will  want  to  express  either  by 
recapture  or  by  conditions  In  the  rellcense. 
This  Interest  may  arise  out  of  the  federal 
pnawer  marketing  program,  but  more  prob- 
ably out  of  other  water  use  programs,  such 
as  irrigation,  fish,  recreation,  pollution  con- 
trol or  domestic  and  Industrial  use. 

(2)  Where  the  United  States  Is  not  Inter- 
ested and  the  licensee  desires  a  rellcense,  but 
a  state  or  local  agency  or  private  jjarty  has 
an  Interest  which  It  will  want  to  express 
either  by  contesting  for  the  new  license  or  by 
conditions  In  the  rellcense.  The  interest  in 
question  may  be  either  essentially  In  power 
use  or  In  non-power  use. 

(3)  Where  the  licensee  wants  to  abandon 


a  project,  but  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  It  be  maintained  In  whole  or  in  part 
for  ivon-px3wer  purposes. 

(4)  Where  the  United  States,  the  licensee 
or  any  other  potential  licensee  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  continued  existence  of  the 
project. 

The  present  three-fold  procedure  seems  In- 
adequate to  secure  the  maximum  advantages 
from  the  opportunities  preserved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1920  for  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  This  procedure  does 
not  facilitate  systematic  consideration  of  all 
the  alternatives  available  and  tends  to  dif- 
fuse the  attentions  of  Interested  parties 
whereas  a  more  concentrated  procedure 
might  be  more  effective  In  bringing  to  bear 
all  the  conflicting  interests  at  a  single  point 
in  time. 

THE  PROPOSAL 

We  propose  that  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation which  would: 

a.  Accept  the  standard  of  section  10(a) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  favoring  that  proj- 
ect which  "will  be  best  adapted  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Improving  or  developing 
a  waterway  or  waterways  for  the  use  or  bene- 
fit of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
Improvement  and  utilization  of  water  power 
development,  and  for  other  beneficial  public 
uses,  including  recreational  purposes".  This 
statutory  standard  is  understood  to  call  for 
optimum  development  and  accommodation, 
where  a  conflict  arises,  in  terms  of  resource 
values  including:  water  quality  control;  flood 
control;  recreation  and  aesthetic  considera- 
tions; fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  en- 
hancement; protection  of  Improvements 
along  the  reservoir  shore  line;  drinking  wa- 
ter and  other  domestic,  municipal  and  indus- 
trial uses;  Irrigation  requirements;  optimum 
power  development  and  coordination  with 
other  systems  In  light  of  regional  power 
needs;  hydraulic  coordination  with  other 
projects  on  the  stream:  and  navigation. 

b.  Direct  the  FPC,  after  suitable  hearings 
and  upon  receiving  advice  as  appropriate 
from  Federal.  State  and  interstate  agencies, 
and  from  other  interested  parties,  to  make 
the  initial  determination  in  all  recapture  and 
relicensing  cases.  The  proposal  would  limit 
the  time  within  which  Federal  agencies  must 
provide  their  advice  and  recommendations 
to  the  FPC,  to  avoid  excessive  delays. 

c.  Direct  the  FPC  to  forward  to  Congress, 
with  its  recommendations,  all  cases  In  which 
It  has  recommended  Federal  recapture.  Where 
the  FPC  decides  to  rellcense  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  recommend  recapture,  the  pro- 
fKjsal  would  direct  the  FPC  to  stay  the  effect 
of  its  relicensing  decision  for  a  specified 
maximum  time  to  allow  those  agencies  to 
present  their  case  to  the  Congress,  and 
would  further  direct  the  FPC  to  notify  Con- 
gress of  all  stays  granted.  We  have  included 
as  a  maximum  stay  period  one  full  Congress 
immediately  following  the  Congress  during 
which  the  Commission  Issues  a  relicensing 
order.  Alternative  time  periods,  which  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider,  are  a  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  Commission  is- 
sues the  relicensing  order,  or  a  two-year  pe- 
riod running  from  the  date  of  such  order. 
The  latter  period  conforms  to  a  similar  two- 
year  period  now  found  in  the  further  pro- 
viso of  section  4(e)  of  the  Act  which  reqtUres 
the  Commission  to  report  to  Congress  when- 
ever It  finds  that  any  Government  dam  may 
be  advantageously  used  by  the  United  States 
for  public  purposes  in  addition  to  naviga- 
tion. 

d.  Authorize  the  FPC  where  It  determines 
that  an  exclusively  non-power  use  would  best 
meet  the  standards  of  the  Act  to  rellcense 
a  project  which  was  Initially  subject  to  FPC 
Jurisdiction  to  a  non-power  user.  The  non- 
power  licensee  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
original  licensee  the  same  recapture  price  as 
the  United  States  would  have  had  to  pay 
had  It  taken  over  the  project.  FPC  would  ex- 
ercise regulatory  supervision  over  the  non- 


power  licensee  on  a  temp>orary  basis,  until  a 
state,  municipality,  interstate  or  Federal 
agency  assumed  this  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 

e.  Provide  explicitly  that  the  amortization 
reserves  called  for  by  section  10(d)  of  the  Act 
would  continue  to  accumulate  without  Inter- 
ruption, suspension  or  revaluation. 

f.  Authorize  FPC,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  section  6  of  the  Act  regarding 
alteration  of  Ucenses,  to  Include  as  a  con- 
dition to  issuance  of  a  new  license  under 
section  15,  a  broad  authority  to  modify  the 
license,  consistent  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Act,  as  may  reasonably  be  required, 
subject  to  the  safeguards  of  adequate  notice, 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and  Judicial 
review.  This  added  authority  would  extend 
the  Commission's  rulemaking  powers  to 
modify  license  conditions  at  any  time  during 
the  license  term,  now  limited  under  section 
10(c)  to  matters  relating  to  the  protection 
of  life,  health  and  property,  to  matters  re- 
lating to  all  license  conditions.  It  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  broad  conditioning  author- 
ity of  section  10(g)  which  now  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  include  at  the  beginning 
of  any  license  term  "such  other  conditions 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  the  Commission  may  require." 

g.  Accept  the  present  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  that  the  maximum  license 
term  Is  to  be  50  years,  with  Commission  dis- 
cretion to  prescribe  lesser  license  terms. 
The  Commission  believes  that  a  substantially 
shorter  term  may  be  appropriate  where  no 
extensive  redevelopment  outlay  is  needed. 
Moreover,  it  may  prove  desirable  to  rellcense 
a  series  of  related  projects  for  varying  terms 
so  that  the  new  licenses  will  expire  simul- 
taneously. 

ALTERNATTVE    CONSIDERED 

We  have  considered  as  an  alternative,  as- 
signment to  other  Federal  agencies  of  the 
primary  resF>onslbility  to  reconunend  recap- 
ture to  the  Congress  or  to  Instruct  the  FPC 
to  rellcense  subject  to  broad  guidelines.  The 
assignment  might  be  made  either  to  one 
executive  department  or  to  a  group  of  agen- 
cies. We  believe,  however,  that  the  issues 
upon  license  expiration  Involve  statutory 
policy  which  would  best  be  implemented  by 
a  specialized  agency  with  a  long  tradition  of 
seml-Judlclal  proceedings  under  authority 
delegated  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
spelling  out  detailed  criteria  governing  the 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission but  we  have  concluded  that  the 
more  general  standard  now  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 10(a)  comprehends  all  of  the  factors 
which  we  understand  to  be  relevant  and  Is 
more  suitable  to  the  changing  need  of  re- 
source conservation. 

Finally  we  have  considered  establishing 
an  additional  preference  for  the  original 
licensee  to  apply  In  cases  where  a  rival  ap- 
plicant could  slightly  better  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Act.  We  believe  that  all 
other  things  being  equal,  continuity  In  own- 
ership and  management  Is  a  value  In  Itself 
which  should  l>e  recognized  and  Is  to  be 
recognized  under  the  present  statute.  How- 
ever, when  another  applicant  demonstrates  a 
superior  ability  to  meet  the  Congressional 
objectives.  In  our  view  no  preference  should 
assure  the  position  of  the  original  licensee. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  our  proposal  would  serve 
the  public  Interest  and  trust  that  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  measure  will  assist  the 
Congress  In  Its  study  of  the  appropriate  dis- 
position of  projects  licensed  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  after  the  end  of  the  initial 
license  term. 

The   Bureau   of  the   Budget  advises   that 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Respectfully, 

liEE  C.  White, 

Chairman. 
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NEED  FOR  FURTHER  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHJSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  Wie  Record  and  include 
jxtrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  I 
strongly  supported  H.R.  2580 — the  1965 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act — which  was  eventually 
enacted  as  Public  Law  89-236.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  was  to  re- 
unite thousands  of  our  citizens  with 
members  of  their  families  from  whom 
they  had  been  needlessly  separated. 

While  to  a  certain  degree  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  resident  aliens  have  been 
reunited  with  their  families,  my  files  are 
replete  with  situations  where  brothers 
and  sisters  have  been  separated  for  many 
years — in  some  cases,  for  10  years  or 
more.  Almost  all  of  them  involve  persons 
currently  registered  under  the  fifth-pref- 
erence position  of  the  quota  for  Italy. 

At  present,  visas  can  only  be  issued  to 
persons  under  the  Italian  fifth-prefer- 
ence position  who  have  "priority  dates" 
of  March  1,  1955  or  earlier.  Over  the  past 
6  months,  the  fifth-preference  position 
has  moved  forward  2  months — from 
January  1,  1955  to  March  1,  1955 — and 
I  have  been  informed  that  approximately 
100,000  fifth-preference  Italians  are 
awaiting  visa  Issuance.  Based  upon  in- 
formation made  available  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Italy  is  the  only 
country  experiencing  such  a  tremendous 
backlog. 

If  the  present  system  is  maintained. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  wiU  not  be 
able  to  Join  their  families  in  this  country 
for  many,  many  years.  Therefore,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
203(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  This  bill  provides  that  any 
fifth-preference  aliens — brothers  and 
sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  their  spouses 
and  children — whose  visa  petitions  were 
filed  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  are  deemed  to 
be  inunedlate  relatives  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201(b)  of  the  act. 

Not  only  will  this  legislation  alleviate 
the  desperate  situation  in  which  fifth- 
preference  Italians  now  find  themselves, 
by  placing  them  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  fifth-preference  aliens,  but  will  also 
remove  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  hard- 
ship for  many  of  our  own  citizens  with 
relatives  abroad  and  reinforce  our  pol- 
icy of  reuniting  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan], 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  proposing  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  give  this  measure  its 
fullest  and  most  careful  consideration. 


POVERTY 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Nrx]   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  the  effectiveness  and  the  worth 
of  the  war  on  poverty  have  been  ques- 
tioned. There  are  some  who  deplore  the 
existence  of  poverty  but  wish  to  break  up 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
shift  certain  antipoverty  programs  to 
other  Government  agencies.  There  are 
some  who  charge  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  a  total  failure,  that  it  has  not 
cured  poverty,  and  that  it  has  even  been 
a  factor  in  causing  this  summer's  tragic 
riots  in  some  of  our  cities.  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  my  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  an  exciting  and  effective  pro- 
gram, and  to  affirm  my  support  for  the 
present  administration  bill  extending  the 
authorization  and  operations  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Every  society  has  been  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  poverty.  Each  society  has 
tried  to  deal  with  it  in  different  ways. 
The  Romans  gave  bread  and  circuses  to 
the  poor  of  Rome.  England  tried  the  dole 
and  debtors'  prison.  But  in  1964  this 
Nation  acknowledged  that  the  existence 
of  widespread  poverty  in  our  rich  so- 
ciety was  politically,  economically,  and 
morally  wrong,  and  determined  to  eradi- 
cate poverty  itself. 

The  Congress  therefore  declared  this 
Nation's  policy  to  be  "To  eliminate  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty."  To  implement  this  ambitious 
policy,  the  Congress  created  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  charged  it 
with  the  task  of  "opening  to  everyone  the 
opportunity  for  education  and  training, 
the  opportimity  to  work,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity." 

In  declaring  war  on  poverty,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  rejected  the  counsel  of  these 
who  urged  that  poverty  could  be  cured 
by  a  single,  simple  program.  Some  argued 
that  the  key  to  eliminating  poverty  was 
to  create  jobs;  others  said  that  assuring 
every  child  a  good  education  would 
eventually  solve  the  problem.  But  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  not  a  simple 
panacea,  that  no  single  solution  would 
bring  the  30  million  American  poor  into 
the  rich  society  which  was  all  around 
them.  Instead,  the  Congress  acknowl- 
edged what  most  Americans  knew  to 
be  true:  To  be  poor  meant  much  more 
than  just  that  you  had  no  money.  It 
also  meant  that  you  and  your  children 
probably  got  a  second-rate  education, 
that  you  were  not  trained  for  the  skilled 
jobs  which  our  technological  economy 
had  created,  that  your  health  care  was 
inadequate,  and  that  you  were  often  de- 
nied simple  justice  because  you  did  not 
have  access  to  a  lawyer.  In  other  words, 
to  be  poor  was  to  be  denied  most  of  the 
basic  opportunities  which  other  Ameri- 
cans took  for  granted.  The  OEO  was 
therefore  commissioned  to  proceed 
against  poverty  on  many  fronts  simul- 
taneously, and  to  involve  itself  with  ed- 
ucation, vocational  training,  health, 
justice,  community  development,  and 
employment. 

In  addition  to  choosing  to  attack  pov- 
erty as  the  many-faceted  problem  it  is. 


the  Congress  In  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  made  another  basic  policy  de- 
cision. Instead  of  creating  these  differ- 
ent antipoverty  programs  and  assigning 
them  to  existing  Government  agencies, 
the  Congress  established  an  independent 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  assigned  to  it  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  and  adminis- 
tering these  various  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

In  retrospect,  this  decision  has  been 
justified.  Only  an  independent  agency 
could  have  been  as  innovative  and  single- 
minded  in  dealing  with  an  old  problem 
in  so  many  new  ways,  only  an  inde- 
pendent agency  could  have  spoken  for 
the  poor,  the  least  influential  of  our  na- 
tional minorities,  with  a  strong  and  sin- 
gle voice.  The  poor  need  this  independent 
voice.  But  equatly  important,  the  Nation 
needs  this  independent  voice  to  keep  in 
front  of  it  the  terrible  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  to  remind  its  conscience  that  there 
is  a  large  minority  which  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  prosperity.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urgently  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  reject  any  move  to  break  up 
the  OEO  and  to  transfer  its  functions  to 
other  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  evaluating  the  war  on 
poverty,  let  us  not  forget  that  less  than 
3  years  ago  there  was  no  war  on  poverty, 
and  no  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
There  was  no  Project  Headstart,  no  Job 
Corps  centers,  no  community  action  pro- 
grams. Since  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  became  law,  a  staff  was  as- 
sembled at  OEO;  programs  were  drawn 
up;  local  agencies  were  set  up  and 
staffed;  programs  were  initiated.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  note  that  the 
entire  antipoverty  administrative  ma- 
chinery was  created  out  of  whole  cloth. 

In  most  States  and  cities,  there  were 
no  existing  institutions  which  could  be 
used  to  administer  these  programs.  On 
the  national  level,  there  was  no  experi- 
ence in  administering  a  broadly  ranging 
antipoverty  program  which  could  be 
used  to  guide  the  OEO.  If  you  will,  the 
antipoverty  program  was  like  a  new  in- 
dustry which  came  into  being,  hired  em- 
ployees, drew  up  plans,  tooled  up  its 
plant,  initiated  production  of  a  complex 
product,  and  began  marketing  this  prod- 
uct, all  in  less  than  3  years,  and  all  with 
little  useful  precedent  to  use  as  a  model. 

Of  coui-se,  as  with  any  new  and  inno- 
vative program,  there  have  been  birth- 
pangs.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  oppose 
the  antipoverty  program  will  offer  the 
few  administrative  difficulties  which  the 
OEO  encountered  in  initiating  its  new 
programs  as  reasons  to  curtain  or  abolish 
the  program.  But  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  every  thoughtful  Member 
will  marvel,  as  I  do,  at  the  impressive  job 
the  OEO  has  done  in  implementing  the 
commission  of  the  Congress. 

Because  the  war  on  poverty  has  pro- 
ceeded on  so  many  fronts  simultane- 
ously, it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  discus- 
sion to  examine  all  of  its  programs  in 
detail.  But  I  believe  the  following  will 
give  us  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  tremen- 
dous beginning  which  has  been  made. 

The  Job  Corps  was  one  of  the  most 
Imaginative  programs  begun  by  the 
OEO.  This  program  was  designed  to  take 
the  hard  core  poor  youth,  most  of  them 
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dropouts,  and  provide  them  with  the 
education  they  missed  and  train  them 
for  Jobs  which  are  needed.  The  69.312 
young  people  who  have  so  far  been  en- 
rolled in  Job  Corps  centers  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  have  been  from  the  most 
poverty-stricken  segment  of  our  society. 
The  profile  of  a  tjrpical  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee  Is  an  American  tragedy.  This  en- 
roUee  has  been  asked  to  leave  school  or 
has  dropped  out  on  his  own.  He  finished 
8th  grade  but  reads  on  a  4th-grade  level. 
He  comes  from  a  broken  home  in  an 
lu-ban  slum.  Chances  are  good  that  his 
family  is  on  relief.  The  Job  Corps  has 
taken  this  young  American,  and  given 
him  supplemental  education  and  job 
training.  More  importantly,  in  many 
cases  it  has  given  him  hope  that  his  fu- 
ture need  not  be  one  of  despair  and  hope- 
lessness for  a  better  life. 

The  Job  Corps  really  is  a  human  rec- 
Ifimatlon  project,  an  attempt  to  help 
hard  core  young  poor  get  the  education 
and  training  they  missed.  Has  this 
human  reclamation  been  successful? 
The  simple  answer  is  "Yes."  As  of  March 
31.  1967,  36,900  of  the  69.312  who  have 
been  enrolled  have  jobs;  6,800  are  in 
school;  5,000  are  in  military  service.  This 
adds  up  to  a  70-percent  success  rate  with 
a  group  of  the  most  disadvantaged  young 
people  in  our  country. 

Another  program  which  I  and  many 
other  lawyers  have  followed  with  great 
interest  is  the  legal  services  program. 
Our  Nation  was  built  on  the  principle 
that  a  government  of  law  must  be  main- 
tained to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  The 
poor  have  listened  for  years  to  talk  about 
respect  for  the  law,  but  in  many  cases 
the  law  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  their 
enemy  rather  than  the  protector  of  their 
rights.  The  poor  had  bruising  experi- 
ences with  the  law,  with  unconscionable 
consiuner  contracts,  wth  unexplained 
evictions,  with  uixjustifled  wage  garnish- 
ments. In  marvy  cases,  the  poor  did  not 
have  access  to  a  lawyer,  and  therefore 
did  not  know  their  legal  rights. 

This  deprivation  mocked  our  society's 
contention  that  justice  wears  a  blind- 
fold. But  the  legal  services  program  Is 
correcting  this  situation;  1,200  neighbor- 
hood law  offices  have  been  created  and 
staffed  by  fiill-time  and  volunteer  at- 
torneys, who  are  living  proof  to  the  poor 
that  the  law  recognizes  and  protects  the 
rights  of  all  Americans,  rich  as  well  as 
poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  take  hours  to 
discuss  the  other  programs  of  the  war 
on  poverty  in  detail.  But  the  figures  are 
available:  27,000  young  people  have  been 
helped  to  fulfill  their  potential  through 
the  Upward  Bound  program;  over  900,- 
000  young  people  have  participated  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  helping 
themselves  and  their  communities;  over 
500,000  very  young  people  have  received 
a  headstart;  6,500  VISTA  volunteers  have 
worked  in  our  cities  and  rural  areas; 
1,050  community  action  agencies  have 
helped  the  poor.  No  one  will  seriously 
suggest  that  the  job  is  over.  But  an  ambi- 
tious and  a  necessary  beginning  has  been 
made. 

Since  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  began  hearings  on  the 


antipoverty  bill,  tragic  riots  have  oc- 
curred in  some  of  our  cities.  Some  have 
charged  that  these  riots  prove  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  antipoverty  program. 
No  allegation  could  be  more  erroneous. 
One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  antipoverty 
program  is  to  provide  traditional  lawful 
alternatives  to  violence.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  the  poor  may  have  in  past 
years  questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
democratic  processes  in  helping  them 
better  their  lives.  Life  has  been  imposed 
on  them  from  above.  But  the  antipoverty 
program  offers  hope  to  the  poor.  It  af- 
fords training  so  that  they  can  get  good 
jobs;  it  helps  correct  educational  defi- 
ciencies of  their  children:  it  provides  a 
mechanism  for  equalizing  opportunity 
and  attacking  all  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  poverty. 

Some  have  charged  that  employees  of 
the  poverty  program  in  some  cities  ac- 
tually participated  in  the  rioting. 

I  understand  that  in  the  27  cities  where 
serious  disorders  have  occurred,  only  six 
antipoverty  employees  have  been  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  the  rioting.  As 
of  this  date,  none  has  been  convicted. 
And  in  many  of  these  cities,  the  anti- 
poverty  workers  have  courageously 
worked  to  help  "cool"  explosive  situa- 
tions. Neighborhood  youth  corpsmen 
have  put  on  armbands  and  walked  the 
streets  quieting  tense  situations;  legal 
services  ofiQces  have  stayed  open  around 
the  clock  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
arrested  and  to  serve  as  liaison  offices 
between  the  community  and  the  city 
authorities;  VISTA  volimteers  have 
moved  in  after  the  riots  to  help  rebuild 
the  shattered  community.  It  is  not  an  ac- 
cident that  the  mayors  of  Newark  and 
Detroit  have  both  recently  afQrmed  their 
support  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  ugly  hints  that  the  antipoverty 
program  should  not  be  extended  because 
to  extend  it  will  appear  to  "reward"  riot- 
ers. This  argument  is  hardly  worth  of  re- 
ply. This  country  sends  wheat  to  India, 
not  because  we  fear  riots  in  New  Delhi, 
but  because  it  is  morally  right  to  share 
our  boimty  with  those  less  fortunate. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  morally  offen- 
sive In  this  year  1967  that  so  many 
Americans  do  not  share  in  our  Nation's 
incredible  wealth.  Helping  the  poor  to 
help  themselves  through  the  antipoverty 
program  is  not  a  reward  for  rioting,  but 
a  moral  imperative. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  all  the  Members  to  consider  carefully 
the  antipoverty  bill  that  will  soon  be  on 
our  agenda.  The  last  Congress  declared 
that  this  Nation  must  eliminate  poverty. 
The  program  selected  to  effect  this  policy 
was  not  a  dole,  not  a  giveaway  program, 
but  rather  an  intensive  effort  to  create 
opportunity  where  none  existed  before.  It 
was  a  program  designed  to  enable  the 
poor  through  their  own  personal  and 
community  efforts  to  join  the  majority 
of  Americans  in  building  a  great  society, 
where  all  could  live  in  decency  and  dig- 
nity. Today  we  can  look  with  pride  on 
the  beginnings  of  this  program,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  an  effective  way  has 
been  found  to  help  the  poor  of  America 
to  help  themselves.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
continue  the  war  on  poverty. 


THE  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  ACT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  lend  my  individual  support 
and  endorsement  to  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  when  it  reaches  the  fioor  of 
the  House  in  a  few  short  legislative  days. 
I  say  this  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  legislation  embodies  the  full 
cooperation  and  past  experience  with  a 
national  network  of  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  stations  throughout 
this  country.  It  extends  the  operation  of 
the  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act. 
This  proposal.  Public  Law  87-447,  has 
allowed  many  educational  television  sta- 
tions to  purchsise  equipment  and  facili- 
ties necessary  to  fulfill  the  promise  and 
potential  of  educational  television. 

Now  we  add  a  new  vista  to  the  field  of 
ETV. 

The  legislation  we  will  soon  consider 
includes  radio  as  an  eligible  grantee  for 
these  facilities  grants.  Since  noncom- 
mercial broadcasting  should  be  distin- 
guished from  classroom  or  instructional 
television,  the  phrase  "public  broad- 
casting" has  been  used  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  to  denote  this  important 
field. 

The  phrase  is  a  fortunate  one  for  this 
legislation  is  clearly  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

One  portion  of  the  legislation  will  au- 
thorize the  creation  of  a  federally  char- 
tered nonprofit  corporation  for  public 
broadcasting  to  help  develop  a  workable 
system  of  Interconnection  between  the 
educational  television  stations  of  this 
country. 

This  will  mean  much  to  local  educa- 
tional television  stations  plagued  with  a 
shortage  of  good  programs  because  of 
chronic  imderfinancing.  Stations  on  the 
west  coast  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  able  to  carry  programs  broad- 
cast simultaneously  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Or  these  programs  could  be 
broadcast  later.  Such  a  system,  it  is  clear, 
will  maintain  the  individual  integrity  and 
independence  of  local  stations.  They  will 
be  free  to  accept  or  reject  programs 
either  at  the  time  they  are  broadcast  or 
later. 

The  legislative  proposal  which  will 
soon  come  before  us  carries  with  it  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  recog- 
nize the  staggering  importance  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  in  this 
country. 

This  body  was  far  sighted  in  vision 
when  it  enacted  Public  Law  87-447,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  facilities  for  edu- 
cational television  stations. 

We  have  a  strong  foundation  upon 
which  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  is 
based  and  we  now  will  have  a  chance  to 
prod  and  stimulate  the  natural  resource 
of  public  broadcasting. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  lend  its  full 
support  to  this  imaginative  and  highly 
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important  proposal  when  it  comes  before 
us  for  consideration  soon. 


UNIVERSITY   CONTRACTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  FordI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  many  of  our  U.S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— 124,  to  be  exact — are  working 
in  foreign  aid  under  contract  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Their  campuses  extend,  literally, 
throughout  the  developing  world — into 
southern  and  eastern  Asia,  into  numer- 
ous areas  of  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
Faculty  members  and  specialists  from 
these  institutions  apply  their  particular 
strengths,  experience,  and  expertise  to 
specific  problems  or  needs  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  AID  now  seeks  to 
draw  on  "outside,"  non-Federal  Govern- 
ment resources  wherever  possible  to 
carry  out  a  particular  development  task, 
and  the  work  of  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  one  result. 

The  dimensions  of  this  program  are 
very  broad — for  the  assisted  coimtry,  of 
course,  but  also  for  AID  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  its  resources,  and  for  the 
U.S.  educational  institution  and  its  fac- 
ulty in  broadening  a  two-way  inter- 
change of  knowledge  and  attitudes  with 
the  people  assisted. 

The  fields  of  endeavor  are  varied.  Our 
universities  do  not  just  maintain  insu- 
lated relationship  with  the  academic 
conmiunities  of  assisted  coimtries,  al- 
though much  of  the  universities'  overseas 
work  involves  developing  schools  and 
training  of  teachers.  At  least  equally  Im- 
portant are  labors  with  government 
ministries,  with  private  organizations. 
They  cover  a  range  of  subjects  as  broad 
as  the  needs  of  these  developing  societies. 
The  current  priority  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram— the  war  on  hunger — is,  of  course, 
much  In  evidence.  In  agriculture,  the 
colleges'  work  ranges  from  research  into 
meeting  the  unique  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  to  imparting  the  suc- 
cessful methods  of  our  own  agricultural 
experience.  The  concept  of  the  Ameri- 
can "county  agent"  bringing  extension 
services  directly  to  the  people  has  long 
been  utilized  in  these  overseas  develop- 
ment efforts. 

The  ciurent  total  of  AID  contracts 
with  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  is 
$228  million,  portions  of  which  are  spent 
over  periods  of  several  years.  In  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity has  contracts  totaling  over  $11,- 
680,809  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  involved  in  programs  totaling  over  $1,- 
694,823. 

For  this  money,  we  are  getting  a  good 
return.  Teams  from  American  schools 
are  operating  with  one  or  more  host  in- 
stitutions in  40  different  selected  coun- 
tries. Other  contracts  for  technical  serv- 
ices, training,  and  research  support  de- 


velopment activities  in  entire  regions  or 
the  program  as  a  whole. 

This  is  a  solid  program,  the  type  of 
aid  program  we  strive  for.  Its  activities 
are  tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  countries  assisted.  It  involves  direct 
communication  of  American  ideas  to  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries.  It 
utilizes  the  talents  and  practical  expe- 
rience of  American  college  and  univer- 
sity experts.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  program  which  so 
richly  deserves  our  encouragement. 


THE   GIRLS  FROM   VISTA 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  qualities  of  civic-minded- 
ness  encouraged  by  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  would  find  expression  in  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — program.  This  story  has  now 
been  told  in  the  August  issue  of  American 
Girl,  the  oflacial  publication  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  magazine  article,  by  Carol  Bot- 
win,  is  entitled  "The  Girls  From  VISTA." 
It  shows  how  VISTA'S  success  lies  in  the 
profound  effect  the  program  had  had  not 
only  on  the  poor,  but  on  the  volunteers 
themselves.  And  it  attests  to  the  suita- 
bility of  Girl  Scout  preparation  to 
VISTA — one  of  the  most  modern  and 
selfiess  opportunities  for  good  citizen- 
ship 

Miss  Botwin's  article  deals  specifically 
with  former  Girl  Scouts  who  have  be- 
come VrSTA  volunteers.  She  describes 
the  experiences  of  five  girls  for  whom 
"poverty  is  no  longer  a  mass  of  sta- 
tistics." 

For  example,  Karen  Metz,  of  Chitten- 
ango,  N.Y.,  is  using  her  Spanish  language 
ability  to  help  adults  in  the  Southwest. 
Near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  she  helps  people  do 
simple  math  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

Patricia  Shultz,  who  went  after  col- 
lege graduation  to  Alaska  to  climb  Mount 
McKinley,  found  irresistible  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  a  VISTA  project  in  a 
small  Eskimo  fishing  village  on  the 
Yukon  River. 

And  22-year-old  Roschel  Holland  has 
opened  a  co-op  in  East  Harlem  where 
the  residents  of  the  area  can  buy  food  at 
prices  they  can  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Carol  Botwin's 
wonderful  story  of  VISTA  girls  at  work 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Girls  Prom  VISTA 
(By  Carol  Botwln) 

It  started  with  thirteen  volunteers  In 
1965.  Now  V.I.S.T.A.  (Volunteers  In  Service 
to  America)  can  boast  of  close  to  four  thou- 
sand dedicated  people  serving  In  slums  and 
wildernesses,  big  cities  and  small  towns  all 
over  the  United  States — wherever  help  Is 
needed.  Seventy-one  percent  of  these  are 
boys  and  girls  under  twenty-five.  They 
teach  the  young;  they  help  mental  patients 


readjust;  they  try  to  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. As  any  VISTA  volunteer  wUl  proudly 
tell  :  ou,  "We  help  people  help  themselves." 

What  are  the  requirements?  Tou  have  to 
be  at  least  eighteen  and  be  ready  to  work 
for  a  year  plus  a  six-week  training  period. 
When  their  stint  Is  up,  volunteers  collect 
fifty  dollars  for  each  month  of  service.  By 
then,  they  have  learned  to  live  on  tiny  al- 
lowances In  slums.  They  have  had  dally  con- 
tact with  heartbreaking  problems.  As  one 
girl  says,  "Poverty  is  no  longer  a  mass  of 
statistics." 

Because  VISTA  needs  people  who  have  a 
desire  to  serve,  a  willingness  to  learn,  and 
the  ability  to  work  well  with  others,  many 
former  Girl  Soouts  find  they  are  very  well 
prepared  to  be  volunteers.  Young  women 
like  Susan  Deeter,  who  works  with  migrants 
In  Girl  Scout  troops  in  Eagle  Pass,  Texas, 
find  they  already  know  how  to  initiate  proj- 
ects and  take  responsibility.  The  fact  that 
the  five  girls  who  are  pictured  here  are  all 
former  Girl  Scouts  Is  no  accident — there  are 
many  of  them  In  VISTA. 

Penny  Arndt  and  her  VISTA  roommate 
decided  to  give  a  party.  Their  guests:  stu- 
dents from  Louisiana  State  University  In 
South  Baton  Rouge  and  children  from  a 
nearby  "ghetto"  elementary  school.  It 
launched  the  highly  successful  "Project 
Buddy."  Now,  Penny  says  their  biggest  prob- 
lem Is  recruiting  youngsters  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  campus  Interest  which  has 
spread  across  town  to  the  big  Negro  univer- 
sity. Coeds,  who  signed  up,  entertained  their 
new  young  friends,  took  them  on  outings, 
went  to  movies,  bought  sodas — anything  to 
fill  In  the  gaps  that  no  father  and  a  working 
mother  can  create  In  a  child's  life.  Penny 
hopes  that  "-oon  students  from  both  univer- 
sities will  be  working  together  on  this 
project. 

Karen  Metz  of  Chlttenango.  New  York,  had 
almost  decided  to  join  the  Peace  Corps  when 
she  realized  there  are  many  poverty  areas  in 
this  country  where  she  could  use  the  Spanish 
she'd  learned  in  school.  Now  she's  helping 
adults  to  read  and  do  simple  math  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives,  in  Elroy,  outside  of 
Phoenix.  Arizona.  "The  elderly  people  In  the 
group  are  terrific.  They  never  miss  a  class," 
she  says.  Karen  also  Is  teaching  children  a 
second  language — English.  She  enjoys  taking 
them  on  field  trips  to  zoos  and  museums  try. 
Ing  to  broaden  their  horizons. 

After  college  graduation,  Patricia  Schultz 
went  to  Alaska  to  climb  Mt.  McKinley,  heard 
about  the  local  V.I.S.T.A.  project,  and  ended 
up  in  a  small  Eskimo  fishing  village  on  the 
Yukon  River.  She  and  three  other  volun- 
teers traveled  by  bush  plane  to  the  Isolated 
community.  Patricia  persuaded  local  authori- 
ties to  test  the  local  water  supply  for  purity 
and  worked  with  residents  to  get  an  electric 
generator  and  fish  freezer  for  the  town.  Trav- 
eling around  on  snowshoes,  she  met  with 
housewives  and  encouraged  them  to  use 
their  local  crafts  as  a  new  source  of  Income. 
Villagers  taught  Pat  the  art  of  tanning  and 
sewing  fur. 

There  were  no  streetlights  In  Santa  Rita, 
Colorado,  a  year  ago.  The  main  street  wasn't 
paved.  With  the  encouragement  and  help  of 
V.I.S.T.A.  volunteers  like  Kama  Clark,  nine- 
teen, the  men,  women,  teens,  and  children  in 
the  community  joined  hands  to  make  their 
town  a  better,  brighter  place  to  live  in. 
"There  were  a  few  pessimists  who  thought 
that  the  streetlights  we  installed  wouldn't 
last  a  week  with  all  the  BB  guns  around,  but 
the  people  here  were  not  about  to  tear  down 
something  they  all  worked  hard  to  get,"  says 
Kama. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  a 
tiny  store  In  East  Harlem  opens  Its  doors, 
and  customers — all  members  of  the  117th 
Street  Parent  Association — troop  in  with 
money  from  newly  cashed  pay  and  welfare 
checks.  This  co-op,  where  they  can  buy  food 
at  little  more  than  wholesale  price,  is  the 
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brainchild  of  twenty-two-year-old  Roschel 
Holland.  Wben  It  la  open.  Boacbel  gets  up  at 
six  to  go  to  tJte  market  with  th«  Associa- 
tion's President.  They  buy  stock  baaed  on 
prevlotia  orders.  "We  dont  have  any  refrig- 
eration so  we  try  to  sell  everytlng  the  same 
day."  Brightening  the  walla  are  children's 
drawings — the  results  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
sessions  that  Roscbel  conducts  there  with 
neighborhood  tots  twice  a  week. 


DEIATH  OF  HENRY  J.  KAISER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mcnc]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
death  claimed  one  of  Hawaii's  most  re- 
nowned adopted  sons,  the  world-famous 
Industrialist,  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Although 
this  giant  among  men  did  not  come  to 
our  shores  until  1954,  he  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  face  of  our  State  with  his 
restless  energies  and  his  boundless  ca- 
pacity for  translating  his  dreams  into 
immediate  concrete  realities.  Starting 
with  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
Hawsdian  Village  Hotel,  he  turned  his  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  the  $350 
million  Hawaii-Kal  housing  and  resort 
development,  and  capped  his  contribu- 
tion to  our  State  with  the  $4  million 
Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital.  A  man 
whose  achievements  can  be  measured 
with  such  enduring  and  impressive 
monuments  needs  little  else  to  mark  his 
passing,  but  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  exemplary  and  inspirational  life  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  by  setting  forth  his  biog- 
raphy, the  most  eloquent  testimonial  to 
what  he  stood  for  that  I  can  imagine. 
May  others  find  encouragement  and 
guidance  in  the  inestimable  success  story 
that  Is  the  life  of  the  man  we  mourn  to- 
day, Henry  J.  Kaiser. 


HEmiT  J.  Kaisi 
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Henry  J.  (John)  Ealser  was  an  Industrial- 
ist with  world-wide  interests,  a  builder,  and 
a  founder  of  hospitals  and  a  medical  care 
program. 

As  an  industrialist  Henry  Kaiser  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Corporation  and  head  of  the  affiliated  Kaiser 
Companies  that  have  assets  exceeding  $2.7- 
blllion  in  33  states  and  more  than  40  coun- 
tries overseas. 

As  a  builder  he  constructed  roads,  dams, 
tunnels,  ships  and  a  dozen  industries  in  a 
half-century. 

As  the  founder  of  a  medical  care  program 
in  the  western  United  States,  he  worked  with 
partnerships  of  physicians,  built  hospitals 
and  clinics,  established  a  nursing  school  and 
contributed  to  medical  education. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  born  on  May  9,  1883 
In  a  white  frame  farmhouse  at  Sprout  Brook, 
New  Tork,  one  of  four  children  of  Francis  J. 
Kaiser,  a  shoemaker,  and  Mary  Tops  Kaiser, 
a  practical  nurse,  both  immigrants  from 
Germany. 

TouNc  KAism  Bnnj>s  photocrapht  busihess 
He  left  school  at  13  to  take  a  Job  at  91.50 
a  week  as  a  cash  boy  In  a  drygoods  store  at 
Utica  in  upstate  New  Tork,  and  boosted  his 
Income  by  taking  photographs  after  working 
hours.  Despite  lack  of  formal  education,  he 
always    was   learning.    His   restless,   driving 


spirit  was  constantly  seeking  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  Later,  the  same  drive  chal- 
lenged bis  managers,  engineers,  and  other 
employees  In  daring  projects  and  new  ven- 
tures. 

Young  Henry  Kaiser  traveled  as  a  photo- 
graphic salesman  in  upper  New  York.  At 
Lake  Placid.  New  York,  he  offered  a  Mr. 
Brownell,  owner  of  a  photographic  shop,  to 
work  for  nothing  on  condition  that  If  he 
doubled  the  business  in  a  year,  he  would 
receive  a  half  interest.  He  trebled  the  busi- 
ness, became  a  Junior  partner  at  22,  t)ought 
out  the  business  a  year  later  and  added  new 
stores  at  Daytona  Beach  and  Miami,  Florida, 
and  Nassau.  Outside  his  first  store  he  placed 
a  prophetic  sign:  "Meet  the  Man  With  a 
Smile". 

BtnLDING  CAREEH  STARTS  IN  WEST 

Deciding  to  stake  his  future  with  the 
West,  he  moved  to  Spokane.  Washington,  in 
1906  and  was  hired  by  a  hardware  company, 
later  becoming  sales  manager.  He  went  Into 
construction  in  1912  as  a  salesman  and  man- 
ager of  road  paving  contracts  In  Washington 
and  British  Columbia. 

It  was  In  1914  that  he  established  his  first 
company — Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company,  Ltd. — 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  and  the  first  Job  was  to 
pave  a  road  two  miles  long  In  the  Canadian 
city.  He  was  then  32. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  he  continued 
road  paving  work  In  Washington,  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia  and  created  a  new  way  of 
doing  the  Job  by  replacing  mules  with  ma- 
chinery. Doing  Jobs  in  better  and  faster  new 
ways  became  a  Kaiser  trademark,  and  he 
saved  lils  men  many  back-breaking  hours  by 
putting  pneumatic  tires  on  wheelbarrows  and 
diesel  engines  in  bulldozers. 

He  won  his  first  Job  In  California  by  Jump- 
ing off  a  moving  train.  He  wanted  to  bid  on 
the  Job  of  building  a  30-mile  road  between 
Red  Bluff  and  Redding  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, but  the  train  didn't  stop  at  Redding. 
When  it  slowed  down  to  drop  off  the  mall, 
Henry  Kaiser  Jumped  off.  He  won  the  con- 
tract and  In  1921  established  his  headquar- 
ters In  Oakland,  where  it  continues  today  In 
the  28-8tory  Kaiser  Center. 

It  was  on  this  first  California  Job  that 
Henry  Kaiser  demonstrated  another  of  his 
trademarks — speed.  At  that  time  the  average 
progress  for  paving  a  road  was  two  miles  a 
month.  Henry  Kaiser  tied  five  scrapers  to  a 
tractor,  instead  of  one  to  a  team  of  horses, 
and  completed  one  mile  every  week. 

He  moved  Into  the  sand  and  gravel  busi- 
ness in  1923  while  he  was  paving  a  road  be- 
tween Llvermore  and  Pleasanton  in  Califor- 
nia. Tbe  aggregate  plamt  developed  into 
Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel,  now  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  aggregates  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  also  Henry  Kaiser's  start  In 
the  business  of  mining  and  processing  raw 
materials,  a  basic  strengfth  of  the  Kaiser  com- 
panies today. 

A    CUBAN    HICHWAT    LKD    TO    WESTERN    DAMS 

The  year  1927  was  a  turning  point  in  Henry 
Kaiser's  career  when  he  went  to  Cuba  to 
build  a  200-mile,  500-bridge  highway.  It  was 
a  huge  project  for  the  young  contractor,  and 
the  principle  of  teamwork  learned  on  this 
Job  guided  his  future  work.  He  conceived  the 
Joint  venture  concept  that  led  to  partner- 
ships and  associations  of  contractors  for  co- 
operative construction  of  projects  too  large 
for  a  single  builder. 

It  was  in  Cuba  also  that  Henry  Kaiser 
realized  that  a  growing  organization  must 
develop  its  management  from  within  Itself. 
He  went  into  the  busines  of  hiring  young 
talent  and  training  his  future  leaders — 
"building  people"  as  he  described  it. 

The  Thirties  was  the  era  of  the  big  dams — 
first  Hoover,  726  feet  high,  then  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Hoover  Dam  was  constructed  by  a  Joint  ven- 
ture combine  called  Six  Companies.  Inc.,  of 
which  Henry  Kaiser  was  elected  chairman  of 


the  executive  committee.  The  dam  was  built 
In  four  years — two  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

While  the  dams  were  being  built.  Kaiser's 
men  were  building  piers  for  the  world's 
longest  bridge — the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge,  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  plp>ellnes  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona  and  Montana.  Up  to  the  start  of 
World  War  n.  Kaiser  and  associated  firms 
built  some  1,000  projects  totaling  $383-mll- 
Uon. 

Another  dam  started  Henry  Kaiser  in  his 
industrial  era.  Although  he  had  no  cement 
plant,  he  successfully  bid  to  supply  six-mil- 
lion barrels  of  cement  to  build  Shasta  Dam 
in  northern  California  at  a  savings  of  $1,683,- 
866  under  the  next  lowest  bid.  With  the  con- 
tract in  hand,  he  built  a  cement  plant  at 
Permanente,  California,  In  only  seven  months 
from  start  of  construction  to  production. 
He  also  supplied  11-mlllion  tons  of  aggre- 
gates for  the  dam,  and  built  a  nine  and  one- 
half  mile  conveyor  belt — then  the  world's 
longest — to  transport  the  material  through 
the  mountains. 

Today,  Kaiser  Cement  &  Gypsum  Corpora- 
tion is  the  largest  cement  company  In  the 
West  with  annual  sales  of  $99-mlllion,  43 
plants  and  facilities  and  assets  of  $150-mll- 
lion. 

SHIPBTHLDINO     WINS     WORIBVWDK     RECOCNITION 

In  1940  when  the  Allies  desperately  needed 
ships,  Britain  called  on  the  Kaiser  "know- 
how"  at  marshalling  mep  and  materials  and 
contracted  for  Kaiser  to  build  shipyards  and 
30  cargo  ships — thus  began  the  shipbuilding 
program  that  won  world-wide  recognition. 

At  the  peak  of  the  shipbuilding  era,  Henry 
Kaiser  and  his  associates  operated  58  ship- 
ways  at  seven  yards  that  built  1,490  ships 
during  World  War  n — roughly  30  per  cent 
of  the  American  production  of  merchant 
shipping  In  this  period — plus  50  small  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Kaiser  shipyards  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  speed,  averaging  one 
new  ship  a  day  and  an  aircraft  carrier  per 
week. 

On  November  15,  1942,  the  Robert  E.  Peary 
was  launched — 4  days  and  15  hours  after 
the  keel  was  laid.  The  ship  was  complete  with 
bath  towels  and  sharpened  pencils  In  the 
chart  room.  The  Kaiser  streamlined,  mass 
production  of  ships  was  based  on  pref  abrlca- 
tlon  of  major  units  and  assembly  Une  fitting 
of  the  parts  into  the  whole. 

Today,  a  Kaiser  company.  National  Steel 
Shipbuilding  In  San  Diego,  California,  con- 
tinues the  shipbuilding  heritage  and  has  a 
$300-mllllon  backlog  of  work. 

During  World  War  II,  Henry  Kaiser  also 
managed  the  largest  artillery  shell  operation 
in  the  U.S.  He  built  and  operated  two  mag- 
nesium plants  for  the  production  of  the 
light  metal  and  "goop,"  the  magnesium  In- 
cendiary. He  supplied  all  the  bulk  cement 
used  by  the  United  States  to  construct  Pacific 
fortifications.  He  operated  an  aircraft  and 
aircraft  parts  manufacturing  plant. 

One  acute  problem  for  the  World  War  II 
shipbuilder  was  the  availability  of  steel  ship 
plate  In  the  West,  so  Henry  Kaiser  built  his 
own  steel  plant  at  Fontana  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia— the  first  integrated  steel  plant  In  the 
Western  United  States.  Today,  Kaiser  Steel 
Corporation  Is  the  ninth  largest  in  the  United 
States  with  sales  of  $365-milllon   annually. 

POSTWAR    PERIOD    I.AUNCHES    KAISER'S    GREATEST 
GROWTH 

During  the  war,  Henry  Kaiser  looked  to  the 
future  and  studied  the  postwar  needs.  He 
was  convinced  that  four  essentials  would  be 
in  great  demand — metals,  building  materials, 
homes  and  automobiles.  He  anticipated  a 
growth  period  needing  steel,  cement  and  sand 
and  gravel,  and  he  also  saw  promise  In  an- 
other material — aluminum. 

In  1946,  Henry  Kaiser  entered  the  alumi- 
num business  by  leasing  surplus  plants  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  Indvistry 
sources    claimed    that    "aluminum    will    be 
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running  out  of  our  ears" — so  great  had  been 
the  war-time  expansion  of  capacity.  One 
"expert"  report  listed  16  reasons  why  Kaiser's 
entry  Into  aluminum  was  doomed  to  failure. 

Within  five  years,  Henry  Kaiser  and  his 
team  of  energetic  young  managers  were 
producing  and  marketing  more  alimilnum 
than  the  entire  U.S.  annual  output  up  to 
1937,  and  In  Its  first  20  years  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num was  destined  to  expand  its  capacity  to 
approximately  five  times  that  pre-war  level. 
How  it  was  accomplished  has  been  called 
one  of  America's  greatest  Industrial  success 
stories.  Kaiser's  constant  search  for  new  ideas 
anticipated  the  need  for  this  light  metal 
that  would  Jump  to  47  pounds  per  capita  in 
1966  from  only  10  pounds  In  1946.  The  four 
reduction  plants  In  Louisiana,  West  Virginia 
and  Washington  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  670,000  tons.  Fabricating  plants  and  roll- 
ing mills  around  the  country  serve  the  na- 
tion with  literally  thousands  of  aluminum 
products. 

Also,  the  company  Is  a  substantial  pro- 
ducer of  Industrial  chemicals,  refractories 
and  agricultural  fertilizers,  operating  nation- 
wide. Recently,  it  has  entered  the  nickel 
business.  Its  world-wide  operations  include 
primary  aluminum  plants  in  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  fabricating  plants  in  Europe, 
Japan,  India,  Australia,  South  America  and 
Africa. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corporation 
today  has  assets  in  excess  of  $l.l-billlon  and 
annual  sales  exceeding  $781-mllllon.  The 
fotirtb  largest  aluminum  producer  in  the 
world,  it  has  88  plants  and  27,500  employees. 

MANTTPACTTTRE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BECOMES  WORLD- 
WIDE 

Believing  his  men,  who  produced  ships 
faster  and  at  lower  cost  than  ever  before, 
could  make  a  contribution  in  the  postwar 
production  of  automobiles,  Henry  Kaiser 
formed  the  Kalser-Frazer  Corporation  in 
1945.  Starting  from  scratch,  the  auto  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Willow  Run,  Michigan, 
led  the  industry  In  producing  the  first  all- 
new  car  since  1941.  Pioneering  the  postwar 
styling,  the  new  company  overcame  terrific 
shortages  of  materials  in  its  first  full  year  of 
operations.  It  produced  Its  own  engines,  its 
own  bodlee,  its  own  steering  gears;  it  built 
a  new  dealer  organization,  and  broke  all 
records  In  the  history  of  the  industry  for 
number  of  new  cars  produced  by  a  starting 
company  in  a  new  plant. 

Automobile  manufacturing  In  the  postwar 
period  was  an  exceedingly  competitive  busi- 
ness. After  10  years  of  passenger  car  produc- 
tion In  which  750,000  Kaiser  cars  rolled  off 
the  assembly  line,  Henry  Kaiser  withdrew 
from  the  passenger  car  market  in  the  United 
States  and  concentrated  on  the  production 
of  the  famous  four-wheel-drive  "Jeep"  utility 
vehicles  In  this  country  and  overseas.  In  the 
early  Fifties,  he  started  complete  manufac- 
turing facilities  of  motor  vehicles  in  South 
America,  establishing  Willys-Overland  do 
BraslI  and  Industries  Kaiser  Argentina. 

Today,  Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  manufac- 
tures a  wide  variety  of  sports  and  compact 
cars,  station  wagons  and  "Jeep"  utility  ve- 
hicles in  the  United  States  and  In  32  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  producing  nvunerous 
military  vehicles.  Kaiser  "Jeep"  sales  totaled 
$333-mlllion  in  1966,  and  the  two  South 
American  companies  produced  121,000  ve- 
hicles, not  counting  other  "Jeep"  affiliates  in 
more  than  30  countries. 

KAISER     STEEL     BUILDS     THE     WEST 

In  his  life-long  quest  to  "find  a  need  and 
fill  it,"  Henry  Kaiser  knew  that  the  Western 
United  States  could  not  reach  Industrial 
maturity  and  provide  Jobs  and  products  for 
vast  population  growth  without  having  Its 
own  steel  Industry — "Steel,  the  Mother  of 
Industries."  Skeptics  said  the  West  Coast 
had  neither  the  raw  materials  nor  sufficient 
markets  to  gain  its  Independence  from  the 
Eastern  steel  sources. 


Mobilizing  prl  ate  capital  and  the  Kaiser 
management  team,  Henry  Kaiser  rounded  the 
West's  first  and  only  fully  integrated  iron 
and  steel  Industry  in  southern  California  at 
Fontana  in  1941.  Its  iron  ore  deposits  are 
mined  only  164  miles  away  at  Eagle  Mountain, 
and  coking  coal  mines  are  in  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

In  its  first  quarter  of  a  century,  Kaiser 
Steel  has  Invested  $713  million  In  plants, 
equipment  and  other  fixed  assets,  expand- 
ing steadily  with  each  peace-time  year.  It  has 
reached  a  capacity  of  three  million  ingot  tons 
a  year,  and  its  multiple  rolling  mills  and  fab- 
rication facilities  produce  the  array  of  prod- 
ucts required  by  the  industrialization  of  the 
West.  In  its  25-year  history.  Kaiser  Steel  has 
produced  35-mlllion  tons  of  steel,  sold  prod- 
ucts exceeding  $5-blllion  and  paid  its  em- 
ployees S1.5-billion  in  wages. 

In  a  pioneering  Innovation  in  human  rela- 
tions, Kaiser  Steel  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  have  developed  a  plan  of  shar- 
ing cost  savings  that  has  paid  participating 
employees  $10.9-million  in  cash  bonuses  and 
set  aside  $8.6-million  more  In  a  wage  and 
benefit  reserve.  At  the  same  time,  employees 
are  protected  against  technological  displace- 
ment. 

Kaiser  Steel  is  36  per  cent  owner  of  the 
Hamersley  Iron  project  in  western  Aus- 
tralia, one  of  the  world's  greatest  iron  ore 
developments.  This  company  has  contracts 
approaching  $1  billion  for  sales  of  ore  over 
a  16  year  period  to  steel  companies  in 
Japan  and  Europe.  The  rich  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Mt.  Tom  Price,  named  for  a  life-time  as- 
sociate of  Henry  Kaiser,  started  shipments  in 
August,  1966.  Ore  is  hauled  to  the  Coast  on 
its  own  182-mile  railroad  and  bulk-shipped 
in  65.000- ton  ore  ships. 

OTHER   COMPANIES   GROW   UNDER   HENRY    KAISER 

Kaiser  Cement  &  Gyi)6um  Company  has 
grown  to  the  ninth  largest  cement  manufac- 
turing company  in  the  United  States  with 
an  annual  capacity  to  19.7-milllon  barrels. 
Its  subsidiary,  Kaiser  Gypsum,  distributes  in- 
sixlating  and  gypsum  board  products  in  29 
states  and  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Kaiser  Community  Homes,  formed  in  1945 
to  meet  the  postwar  housing  shortage,  has 
built  10,000  homes  in  California  and  led  to 
other  real  estate  development  activities. 

In  Hawaii  since  1955,  Henry  Kaiser  directly 
supervised  the  building  of  the  1,146-room  Ha- 
waiian Village  Hotel  (sold  to  Hilton);  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center;  a  $13 '/j 
million  cement  plant;  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities  (also  sold). 
Kaiser  Is  now  building  the  new  community 
of  Hawaii-Kal  at  Honolulu  for  an  ultimate 
population  of  60,000  residents. 

Kaiser  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Hawaiian  facilities,  is  now  de- 
veloping UHF  television  stations  in  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  southern  California, 
San  Francisco  and  Cleveland,  and  FM  radio 
stations  in  San  Francisco  and  Boston. 

The  engineers  and  managers  who  have 
"grown  up"  with  Henry  Kaiser  and  accom- 
plished the  so-called  "impossible"  projects 
operate  Kaiser  Engineers  Division.  A  world- 
wide engineering  and  construction  firm,  it 
has  a  backlog  of  $800-mllllon  of  uncompleted 
work  this   year. 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corporation 
develops  and  manufactures  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile components  and  electronic  equipment. 
Its  new  Kaiser  Flite-Path  and  radar  con- 
verter systems  promise  Improved  safety  con- 
cepts for  the  aviation  Industry. 

HEALTH    PLAN    KAISER'S    FAVORITE    PROJECT 

Closest  to  Henry  Kaiser's  heart  was  the 
fotmding  of  the  world's  largest  private  Initia- 
tive system  of  hospitals  and  pre-paid  medical 
care.  When  he  was  16  years  old,  his  mother 
died  In  his  arms  for  lack  of  medical  care.  He 
resolved,  if  he  ever  could,  to  help  others  pro- 
tect and  maintain  their  health. 

Kaiser's  opportunity  to  pioneer  In  meeting 


this  greatoieed  came  three  decades  ago  when 
he  was  building  pipelines  and  dams  far  re- 
moved from  hospitals  and  doctors.  The  medi- 
c.il  care  program  evolved  from  the  need  to 
provide  workers  and  their  families  with 
health  care  in  remote  areas  of  the  west.  The 
plan  was  extended  to  the  shipyard  workers 
during  the  war,  and,  by  public  demand,  was 
subsequently  opened  to  other  groups,  indus- 
tries and  Individuals.  The  program  Is  now 
serving  a  cross-section  of  the  public  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Hawaii. 

The  non-profit  ECaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan,  emphasizing  preventive  medicine  and 
comprehensive  care,  now  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  1.5-million  and  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  Facilities 
now  include  18  hospitals,  with  3,200  beds, 
and  more  than  40  medical  clinics  in  the  three 
western  states.  Professional  services  are  pro- 
vided by  1,500  doctors  who  conduct  their  own 
partnerships. 

AWARI>S  ACCLAIM  HENRY  KAISER'S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Honorary  doctorate  degrees  conferred  upon 
Henry  Kaiser  include:  Hobart  College.  Wash- 
ington State  College.  Montana  College  of 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology,  University 
of  Nevada,  Marshall  College,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege and  University  of  California. 

He  has  been  decorated  with  France's  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Chevalier.  Awards  include 
the  New  Orleans'  Cunningham  Award  for 
contributions  to  advancement  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica; International  Broadcast  Free  Enterprise 
Award,  as  "distinguished  citizen  exemplifying 
that  free  enterprise  is  the  true  foundation  of 
a  free  world";  Humanitarian  Distinguished 
Community  Service  Award  of  International 
Association  of  Machinists;  Success  Unlimited 
Philosophy  of  American  Achievement  Award; 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  Medal  of 
Merit  for  "contribution  to  human  relations 
In  industry";  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  Award;  and  City  of  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda County.  California.  Kaiser  Day  and 
Award  for  "inspiring  contribution  to  com- 
munity progress  and  growth." 

Partly  because  of  his  pioneering  in  medical 
care  for  all,  in  1965  Henry  Kaiser  received 
the  Murray-Green  Humanitarian  Award,  "in 
recognition  of  notable  accomplishments  in 
voluntary  medical  care,  hovising  and  labor- 
management  relations" — together  with  cita- 
tion from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stat- 
ing this  was  "the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
AFL-CIO  selected  an  outstanding  Indus- 
trialist to  receive  their  highest  honor  .  .  . 
Henry  Kaiser  epitomizes  a  departure  from 
the  past  ...  a  pioneer  of  the  new  breed  of 
responsible  businessmen  .  .  ." 

He  was  elected  by  students  of  VS.  colleges 
as  favorite  industrialist  for  1963  Robblns 
Award  of  America  for  Inspiration  to  Youth; 
and  recognized  by  Fortune  magazine  as  a 
"Grand  Old  Man  of  Business,"  and  that  no 
man  in  history  of  private  enterprise  had  es- 
tablished as  many  varied  Industries. 

In  Hawaii  during  recent  years,  Henry 
Kaiser  was  honored  with  Hawaii's  Sales- 
man of  the  Year  Award;  Order  of  the 
Splintered  Paddle  Award  .  .  .  "More  than 
any  American  of  this  era  a  legend  In  his  own 
lifetime — for  contribution  .  .  .  through  his 
vision,  leadership,  beliefs  and  his  deep  and 
abiding  understanding  of  the  need  for  good 
human  relations";  Honolulu  Realty  Board 
Honorary  Membership;  Hawaii's  Father  of 
the  Year;  Resolutions  by  three  Hawaii  legis- 
latures hailing  Kaiser  contributions  to  Ha- 
waiian Islands'  development;  Hawaii's  Na- 
tive-Born  Citizen  of  the  Year;  Brotherhood 
Award  as  "Distinguished  Builder  of  Society." 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  recently  made  his  home 
in  Hawaii — a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime — 
not  only  for  his  many  accomplishments,  but 
also  for  the  way  he  has  done  them.  The 
family  of  companies  which  he  founded  now 
exceeds  the  hundred  mark.  Their  combined 
assets  are  more  than  $2.7-billion.  Aggregate 
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annual  salaa  exceed  $2.1  bilUon.  PlanU  and 
facUltle*  total  IBO  In  33  states  and  40  coun- 
tries overaeas.  Ttke  annual  payroll  for  00,000 
emp^eea  exceeds  •030-mlUlon.  Shareholders 
In  the  publicly-held  companies  total  140,000 
Investors. 

Hknbt  J.  Kaisek — Honors  and  MzMsnisHiF 

Doctor  of  Science   (1943),  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (1943),  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Doctor    of    Engineering    (1944).    Montana 
School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Montana. 

Doctor  of  Laws   (1948).  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno,  Nevada. 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  (1955) ,  Marshall 
College,  Huntington,  W.  Virginia. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  (1966),  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Mary's,  Calif. 

Doctor  of  Laws  (1981),  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  LaSaUe  Medal  (1944),  LaSaUe  Univer- 
sity, PhUadelphla,  Penn. 

Cunningham  Award  (1957).  International 
House.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Robblns  Award  of  America  (1963),  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 

Degree  of  ChevaUer.  Legion  of  Honor 
( 1852) ,  Republic  of  Prance. 

The  Murray-Green  Award  ( 1965) ,  The  APL- 
CIO  XsecuUve  Council. 

Older  of  the  Splintered  Paddle  (1966), 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Member:  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national 
honorary  business  fraternity;  the  Beavers, 
Los  AngelM,  construction  Industry  organlza- 
Uom  Bks  Club.  Everett,  Washington; 
WaUlae  Country  Club.  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
San  Pranclaco  Press  Club.  San  Francisco. 
California  (honorary);  Automobile  Old 
Timers  Club,  New  York;  Newcomen  Society 
of  North  America. 


TRIBXrrE  TO  UZ  CARPENTER 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PicklkI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 

matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end the  First  Lady's  press  secretary,  Liz 
Carpenter,  returned  to  her  hometown  to 
be  honored  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  of  Texas. 

In  a  colorful  ceremony  at  Salado  in 
central  Texas,  Mrs.  Johnson  lauded  her 
as  a  person  of  "creativity,  laughter,  speed, 
and  kind  and  thoughtful  deeds." 

Truly,  Liz  Carpenter  is  an  outstanding 
woman,  and  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  ceremonies  as  they 
appeared  in  my  hometown  paper,  the 
Austin  American-Statesman: 
Salado:  La,  Ou)  Roboitson  Home  Honored 
(By  Lola  Hale  Oalvln) 
Salado. — Liz  Carpenter  returned  to  the 
aununer  home  of  her  childhood  Friday  after- 
noon as  both  she  and  the  historic  Col.  Ster- 
Ung  C.  Robertson  Home  here  were  honored. 
Among  those  present  was  Liz'  boss — Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — for  whom  she  serves  as 
press  secretary:  first  woman  and  first  work- 
ing reporter  ever  to  serve  In  such  a  capacity. 
The  occasion — honoring  Liz  Carpenter  as 
an  Outstanding  Texas  Woman  and  designat- 
ing the  Col.  Robertson  plantation  complex 
as  an  official  Texas  Historic  Landmark — 
was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Central  Texas 
Area  Museimi  Association,   the  Texas  State 


HIstCMlcal  Survey  Committee,  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Texas 
Historical  Foundation. 

Texas'  First  Lady,  Mrs.  John  Connally;  a 
bevy  of  prominent  Washlngtonians  and 
Texans:  and  a  passel  of  Robertson-Suther- 
land kin  were  among  the  4.000  guests  pres- 
ent for  the  ceremonies  on  the  front  porch 
of  the  ante-bellum  home. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  see  Liz."  they 
heard  Lady  Bird  Johnson  say.  'Creativity — 
laughter — speed — and  kind  and  thoughtfxU 
deeds." 

Silvery-haired,  dressed  In  a  turquoise  floral 
dress  with  matcliing  shoes.  Mrs.  Carpenter 
spoke  both  sentimentally  and  humorously  in 
accepting  the  awards. 

"It  la  awkward  to  share  in  public  some- 
thing which  Is  very  private,  but  this  home 
place  casts  a  spell  upon  all  those  it  has 
touched.  For  me.  It  has  always  been  Uke  rose 
petals  in  some  old  earthenware  Jar.  Every 
comer  of  It  Is  a  memory.  Dozens  of  cousins 
on  pallets  in  the  summerUme.  reading  the 
worn  old  books  about  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
or  the  Uttle  Colonel  .  .  .  The  cool  dignity 
of  the  old  parlor  where  my  mother  and 
father  were  married  .  .  .  Cleaning  out  the 
spring  so  the  watercress  could  grow  free  .  .  . 
Or  cutting  down  your  own  cedar  tree  in  the 
back  pasture  for  Christmas  .  .  .  Feeding 
baby  lambs  in  the  Spring  or  your  uncle  sad- 
dling up  the  maxt  so  you  could  ride  to  Nor- 
wood's Store  for  the  mail. 

That's  the  Salado  that  I  take  with  me 
wherever  I  go  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my 
Aunt  Luclle  for  the  determination  to  see 
that  this  lovely  old  gem  of  a  town  was  kept 
for  the  future.  Now  my  own  children  and 
others  .  .  .  who  have  only  known  the  sound 
of  the  city  .  .  .  may  feel  the  enchantment 
of  this  spot." 

Exclaiming  over  how  Salado  "looms"  on 
the  map  today,  Liz  recalled  the  difficulties 
her  Journalist-husband  Les  Carpenter,  had 
finding  the  place  when  "he  came  courting 
by  Greyhound  Bus  in  the  early  forties;  the 
194a's,  that  Is." 

Liz'  Aunt,  Mrs.  Sterling  Robertson  and 
other  members  of  the  Robertson  clan,  made 
brief  remarks  during  the  ceremonies,  as  did 
John  Ben  Shepperd  of  Odessa,  former  Attor- 
ney General  and  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Texas  State  Historical  Siu-vey  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Leonard  Holloway  of  Belton.  presi- 
dent of  Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College:  Joe 
Wallace  of  KUleen.  president  of  the  Texas 
State  Area  Museum  Asooclatlon;  Charles 
Woodbum  of  Amarillo,  president  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Committee; 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Seay  of  Andrews,  president  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Ster- 
ling C.  Robertson  of  Dallas,  great  great 
grandson  of  the  builder;  F.  Lee  Lawrence  of 
Tyler,  president  of  the  Texas  Historical 
Foundation;  Mrs.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Van  der  Heuvel.  president  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club;  Dr.  DeWltt  C.  Reddlck, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Communications  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Before  and  following  the  program,  Mrs. 
Carpenter  led  reporters  and  friends  around 
the  plantation  home  grounds  to  visit  the 
booths  of  skilled  Texas  craftsmen  whose 
work  was  on  display. 

"Isn't  this  great'"  she  would  say. 
"Isn't  this  beautlfuil" 

"Doesn't  this  real  Texas  art  beat  those 
tacky  rattlesnake  ashtrays  and  things  that 
most  tourists  have  been  remembering  Texas 
by?" 

The  exhibiting  craftsmen  and  artist  were 
Julianan  Cowden  of  Alvarado.  Malcolm  Thur- 
good  of  Wlmberley,  Mrs.  Malse  Lee  of  Mara- 
thon. Edward  Arvln  of  KUleen.  Buck  Schwlta 
of  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Meyer  of  Hunt. 
Mrs.  Helen  Bourgeois  of  Fredericksburg, 
Mrs.  William  Ward  of  Mountain  Home,  Mrs. 
Sherman  Llndsey  of  Temple.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Epper- 
son of  Tyler,  Mrs.  Alfred  Negley  and  Janet 
Shook  LaCosta  of  San  Antonio.  Helen  Mo- 
nette  of  Wlmberley.  Orvll  S.  Mitchell  of  Mid- 
land. Virgil  Hagy  of  San  Antonio  and  Ishmael 


Soto  of  Austin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Bowe 

of  Abilene. 

Lending  a  note  of  color  were  Jaycees  of 
KUleen  and  Jaycee-ettes  who  helped  usher 
and  furnish  the  booths.  Last  but  not  least 
were  the  colorful  Highland  Lassies  of  Dallas 
with  their  bagpipes. 


INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  inctude  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temrxire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  the  free  world's  leading  industrial 
countries  to  find  mutually  acceptable 
bases  of  international  monetary  reforms 
reached  a  new  high  point  last  weekend. 
The  finance  ministers  and  the  heads  of 
central  banks  of  the  group  of  10  coun- 
tries— United  States,  France,  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium.  Canada. 
Japan,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and 
Sweden — have  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  contingency  machinery 
for  creating  a  new  international  mone- 
tary asset  to  supplement  gold,  the  dollar, 
and  sterling  reserves  for  settling  interna- 
tional accounts.  What  they  are  doing,  in 
brief,  is  creating  a  new  form  of  interna- 
tional money. 

In  a  report  made  2  years  ago,  entitled 
"The  Gold  Situation,"  which  was  based 
upon  a  study  made  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  chairman,  the 
impending  need  to  supplement  gold  and 
dollars  with  additional  international 
monetary  reserves  was  considered.  The 
various  plans  that  were  then  imder  con- 
sideration were  also  discussed. 

The  United  States  had  taken  the  lead 
in  calling  for  technical  studies  of  means 
for  accomplishing  international  mone- 
tary reforms  and  In  progressing  from  the 
study  to  the  negotiating  stage. 

Basically,  the  plan  permits  each  mem- 
ber country  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  to  use  special  drawing  rights — 
to  be  created — instead  of  its  gold  or  dol- 
lar reserves  to  settle  Its  obligations  if  the 
IMF  decides  that  the  creation  of  such 
new  asset  is  necessary  to  foster  a  con- 
tinued expansion  of  world  *rade.  More 
details  concerning  the  plan,  and  its  pro- 
visions for  veto  of  its  activation  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  28,  en- 
titled "Big  Ten  Nations  Propose  Currency 
Reform  Outline." 

The  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fimd  next  month 
for  approval.  The  legislative  branches  of 
the  member  nations,  before  the  plan 
will  be  adopted,  also  must  grant  approval. 
The  plan  constitutes  a  marked  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  all  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  constantly  for  about 
6  years,  often  with  great  opposition  from 
other  countries,  particularly  France.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler, 
who  headed  the  American  delegation  to 
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London  which  succeeded  in  working  out 
the  compromise  plan,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
This  has  indeed  been  one  of  the  great  days 
in  the  history  of  international  financial  co- 
operation. 

I  certainly  agree,  because  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  to  help  ease  the 
strain  on  the  American  economy  in  the 
future,  and  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  all  world  currencies.  The 
Secretary  and  all  who  participated  in 
this  monumental  task  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

This  great  achievement  should  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

"Bio  Ten"  Nations  Peoposk  Curbency  Re- 
form OtrruNi; — IMF  Must  Vote  on  Pro- 
cram  Expects  To  CtniB  Gold  Losses. 
Sptjk  World  Trade — Fund  Would  Set  Up 
Loans 

Washington. — Key  industrial  powers 
agreed  on  an  ambitious  compronUse  plan  for 
international  monetary  reform  that  is  ex- 
pected to  curb  U.S.  gold  losses  In  the  era 
ahead  while  aUowlng  expanded  world  trade. 

After  six  years  of  studying,  sparring  and 
stalling,  the  U.S.  and  others  In  the  "Big 
Ten"  group  of  nations  emerged  from  a 
crucial  weekend  session  in  London  with  an 
outline  that  they  all  are  pledged  to  push 
at  next  month's  meeting  of  the  106-natlon 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  agreement.  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler  said,  marks  "one  of  the  great  days 
In  the  history  of  international  financial 
cooperation." 

Basically,  the  plan  calls  for  greater  ability 
for  nations  to  borrow  existing  currencies 
from  the  IMF.  but  the  proposed  "special 
drawing  rights"  could  be  used  directly  In 
settling  payments  accounts  between  govern- 
ments. "There  is  no  question."  exulted  a 
high-ranking  \JS.  strategist,  "that  we  have 
created  a  new  form  of  international  money." 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  plan  la  to 
avoid  trade-stifling  p>ollcies  by  countries  that 
are  short  of  current  international  reserves, 
chiefly  gold,  dollars  and  existing  automatic 
rights  to  borrow  currencies  from  the  IMP. 
The  reserves  are  used  to  tide  the  countries 
over  balance-of-payments  deficits,  which 
occur  when  more  money  leaves  a  country 
than  returns. 

If  expectations  of  the  plan  are  borne  out, 
countries  wlU  have  less  need  to  abruptly 
tighten  credit,  raise  taxes  or  devalue  curren- 
cies to  curb  International  financial  flows. 

The  XSa.  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  arguing  that  the  slow  growth  of  inter- 
national reserves  makes  It  prudent  to  have  a 
contingency  plan  ready.  France  and  some 
others  had  been  resisting,  saying  that  there 
isn't  any  shortage  of  reserves  and  that  mak- 
ing It  too  easy  for  countries  to  continue 
having  payments  deficits  might  encourage 
loose  fiscal  practices  and  feed  global  ir.fla- 
tion. 

NEW    RESERVE    "UNTT" 

While  the  VS.  and  the  U.K.  preferred 
creation  of  a  new  reserve  "unit"  that  govern- 
ments could  use  as  money,  the  continentals 
generally  preferred  an  expanded  credit  ar- 
rangement because  of  the  "discipline"  Im- 
posed by  repayment.  They  were  aiming  this 
point  mainly  at  the  U.S.,  which  has  had  a 
payments  deficit  almost  every  year  since 
World  War  H. 

The  Europeans'  fears  haven't  been  entirely 
overcome,  of  course,  and  it's  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  additional  drawing  rights 
wouldn't  be  pumped  out  until  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.K.  prove  they  can  solve  their  payments 
problems  without  the  extra  help.  Lately,  U.8. 
officials  have  been  saying  that  they  don't 
see  how  the  American  deficit  could  be  ended 
so  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  continues  to 
caxue  a  substantial  dollar  outflow. 


To  a  surprisingly  large  extent,  the  Johnson 
Administration  negotiators,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  won  on  substance  while  the  Euro- 
peans won  on  form;  on  every  major  feature 
of  the  plan  there  are  buUt-ln  conditions 
that  prevent  claims  of  outright  victory  or  de- 
feat by  either  camp. 

Assuming  approval  by  the  IMF  and  rati- 
fication by  participating  countries,  the  IMF 
would  ration  to  each  member  country  every 
year  "special  drawing  rights"  based  roughly 
on  economic  size.  Of  a  hypothetical  $2  bU- 
lion,  the  U.S..  for  example,  might  get  $400 
million  of  rights. 

The  U.S.  could  save  the  rights  as  a  supple- 
ment to  its  gold  reserves,  cash  them  in  for 
foreign  currencies  at  the  IMP,  or  "spend" 
them  directly  In  payment  for  surplus  dol- 
lars held  by  another  country.  Any  dollars 
"mopped  up"  this  way  would  be  removed  as 
threats  to  U.S.  gold,  which  the  Treasury  has 
pledged  to  exchange  for  surplus  dollars  at 
the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Probably  90%  of  the  use  of  the  new  rights 
would  be  through  such  direct  transfer  from 
one  coiintry  to  another,  one  U.S.  analyst  said. 

"CONVERSION    RIOHT" 

The  direct  "conversion  right"  wouldn't  be 
an  Iron-clad  one.  though,  as  the  other  coun- 
try would  have  the  privilege  of  saying  no.  In 
that  case,  the  U.S.  would  turn  the  rights 
back  to  the  IMF,  which  would  pick  out  a 
country  with  a  fast-growing  surplus  of  dol- 
lars. Such  a  country  would  be  obligated  to 
take  the  rights  up  to  three  times  Its  own 
allocation.  This  method,  too,  would  absorb 
dollars  that  might  otherwise  have  been  used 
to  buy  U.S.  gold. 

Unlike  other  "drawings"  or  loans  from  the 
IMP.  the  new  rights  wouldn't  ever  have  to  be 
actually  repaid  to  the  IMF.  U.S.  officials  said, 
and  the  "reconstitutlon"  agreed  on  Instead 
Is  only  partial.  During  the  Initial  five  years, 
a  country  could  freely  use  70%  of  the  rights 
it  had  been  allocated,  but  It  still  would  have 
to  have  30%  left  at  the  end.  "This  makes  It 
70%  money  and  30%  credit,"  one  official  said. 

If  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  U.S.  had  less 
than  30%  of  its  rights  left.  It  would  have  to 
"reconstitute"  its  holdings  to  that  level.  It 
could  do  this  by  accepting  rights  instead  of 
dollars  or  gold  from  a  government  In  debt  to 
the  U.S.  or  by  using  dollars  to  purchase 
rights  from  a  country  with  an  excess  of  them. 
In  either  case,  there  would  be  more  dollars 
than  otherwise  in  foreign  hands  that  would 
then  be  potential  claims  on  U.S.  gold. 

One  price  the  U.S.  paid  for  escape  from  an 
outright-repayment  clause  could  prove  steep. 
This  is  an  agreement  that  It  would  take  an 
85%  majority  of  the  IMP  to  "turn  on"  the 
proposed  new  credit-issuing  machinery  and 
to  set  the  overall  amount,  period  and  rate  of 
allocation.  This  would  be  a  high  enough  pro- 
portion to  assure  the  six  common  market 
countries — France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
gulm,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg — a 
"veto  power"  over  any  issuance  of  new 
rights.       »* 

All  but  Luxemburg  also  are  in  the  Big  Ten. 
Aside  from  the  U.S.  and  the  UJC..  the  other 
members  of  the  group  are  Canada.  Japan 
and  Sweden. 


cxin- 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  INVASION  OF 
POLAND 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annuw- 
zio]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tho  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif c-nla? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though 28  years  have  passed  since  the 
Nazi  and  Soviet  invasions  of  Poland  took 
place  on  September  1,  1939,  we  cannot 
yet  recall  that  tragic  event  without  bit- 
terness and  shame. 

Throughout  history,  Poland  has  served 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christian  civilization  in 
Europe,  restraining  the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks  as  they  plundered  and  pillaged 
across  the  continent. 

In  the  fall  of  1939,  there  was  no  one 
able  to  protect  Poland  or  to  preserve  her 
civilization,  and  this  long-suffering  land 
became  a  nation  without  a  state,  a 
tyrannized  and  persecuted  country,  de- 
prived of  half  its  territory  and  millions 
of  its  people. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Poland  on 
September  1,  their  76  superbly  organized 
and  mechanized  divisions  met  little  dif- 
ficulty in  devastating  the  unprepared 
Polish  forces,  though  the  830,000  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Polish  Army  fought 
doggedly  and  gallantly. 

Alone  and  unaided,  they  maintained  a 
courageous  resistance,  first  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  16  days  after  the  German  in- 
vasion, to  the  Russians,  who  entered 
eastern  Poland  on  the  pretext  that  the 
Polish  state  no  longer  existed. 

Thousands  of  Polish  Infantry.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  troops,  forced  to  flee  the 
military  might  of  the  invaders.  Joined 
the  Allies  and  took  up  arms  once  more  in 
Germany,  France,  Norway.  North  Africa, 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  As  the  regular  army 
slowly  disintegrated  within  the  country, 
an  underground  movement  developed, 
directed  by  the  Polish  Govemment-In- 
Exile.  Stray  divisions  of  the  Polish 
Army  together  with  civilian  men,  women, 
and  children,  intrepidly  destroyed  Ger- 
man planes,  ammunition  dumps,  bridges, 
and  other  military  installations. 

Often  forced  to  survive  for  months,  or 
even  years  in  forests  and  mountains, 
members  of  the  resistance  and  the  Po- 
lish populace  at  large  reacted  consistent- 
ly with  spirit  and  conviction.  Refusing 
to  betray  their  national  honor  and  col- 
laborate with  the  enemy,  6  million  Poles 
preferred  self-respect  and  death  to  ca- 
pitulation and  cringing  Ufe. 

Millions  more  suffered  deportation 
and  imprisonment  in  labor  camps  in  Si- 
beria and  Asiatic  Russia,  or  in  Polish 
and  German  concentration  camps,  as 
Germans  and  Russians  alike  systemat- 
ically attempted  to  destroy  Polish  cul- 
tural and  religious  life.  Even  in  1945. 
there  was  no  peace  for  Poland.  Absorbed 
by  Soviet  imperialism,  the  Poles  have 
continued  to  fight  for  personal  liberty 
and  national  integrity. 

Those  who  have  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  have  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  They  have  contributed 
much,  socially,  economicsdly,  politically, 
and  culturally,  to  the  advancement  of 
our  Nation,  and  have  helped  make  the 
United  States  one  of  the  greatest  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  recognition  to  the  great  number 
of  Polish  Americans  who  reside  In  the 
Seventh  District  of  niinois  and  whom  I 
am  proud  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
They  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
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group  of  solid,  hard-working  American 
citizens  who  are  the  b£u;kbone  of  ow 
country.  I  can  easily  recall  many  Polish 
Americans  from  Chicago  who  are  leaders 
in  their  commimity  and  a  credit  to  their 
Polish  heritage.  They  are: 

Aldermen:  Donald  T.  Swinarski,  Casi- 
mir  J.  Staszcuk,  Joseph  J.  Krska.  Prank 
J.  Kuta.  Robert  J.  Sulski,  Casimlr  C. 
Laskowskl.  Edwin  P  Flflelski,  Stanley  M. 
Zydlo.  Robert  Brandt. 

Judges:  Casimir  V.  Cwlkllnski,  Walter 
J.  Kowalskl,  Eugene  L.  Wachowski,  Ray- 
mond P.  Drymalski,  Sigmund  J. 
Stefanowicz. 

Justice,  Illinois  Supreme  Court: 
Thomas  E.  Kluczynskl. 

Judge,  appellate  court:  Thaddeu^  V. 
Adesko. 

Committeemen:  John  C.  Marcin,  The- 
odore A.  Swinarski,  Mathew  W.  Bieszczat, 
Felix  P.  Kucharskl,  Edwin  T.  Kolskl, 
Aloysius  A.  Mazewski,  Hon.  Dan  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  Hon.  Roman  Pucinski. 

County  commissioners:  Charles  S. 
Bonk.  Lillian  Piotrowski,  Mathew  W. 
Bieszczat. 

Board  of  appeals:  Bernard  J.  Korzen. 

Metropolitan  sanitary  district  trust- 
ees:  John  B.  Brandt,  Valentine  Janicki. 

Associate  clerk  of  the  circuit  court: 
Theodore  A.  Swinarski. 

County  treasurer:  Edward  Kucharskl. 

City  clerk:  John  C.  Marcin. 

State  representatives:  Chester  R.  Wik- 
torskl.  Jr.,  Chester  Majewskl.  Matt  Ropa, 
Walter  Duda,  John  G.  Fary,  Louis  Jan- 
czak,  Henry  J.  Klosak,  Henry  M.  Lenard. 
John  S.  Matljevich,  Nick  Svallna,  John 
F.  Wall,  William  F.  Zachacki. 

State  senators:  Thad  L.  Kusibab.  Zyg- 
munt  A.  Sokolnlcki,  Joseph  J.  Krasowskl, 
Frank  M.  Ozinga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  I  also 
want  to  give  special  recognition  to  our 
dlatingiiished  Polish  American  Con- 
gressmen from  Chicago:  Hon.  John  C. 
Kluczynski,  Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  and  Hon.  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski. 

It  Is  thus  appropriate  that  on  Friday, 
September  1,  which  is  the  28th  anniver- 
sary of  the  invasion  of  Poland,  we  salute 
the  unquenchable  spirit  and  endurance 
of  the  Polish  people.  Their  battle  has  not 
yet  ended  but  we  look  ahead  hopefully  to 
the  day  when  they  will  join  us  In  the 
ranks  of  free  nations. 


FEDERAL      REGULATION      OF      IN- 
SURANCE   COMPANIES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ResnickI  may  extend  h.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  ad  hoc  hearings  into  the  affairs  of 
general  farm  organizations,  I  issued  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Prank  Sullivan,  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  Kansas,  to  testify 
about  some  very  serious  charges  made 
against  his  office.  Mr.  Sullivan,  when  con- 
tacted by  my  office  by  phone,  assiired  us 
that  he  would  appear.  Subsequently,  in 


telegrams  to  me,  he  pleaded  "previous 
commitments"  and  did  not  appear. 

Since  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
its  afaiiates  have  decided  to  boycott  these 
hearings,  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Co.  will  not  be 
present  to  answer  to  these  charges,  either. 
The  statement  I  am  making  is  on  be- 
half of  an  individual  whose  identity  must 
be  protected  in  order  to  prevent  reprisals 
against  him. 

However,  when  this  case  is  taken  before 
the  appropriate  judicial  or  administra- 
tive bodies,  all  of  the  facts  and  sources 
will  be  presented. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Kansas,  Department  of  Insurance,  has 
received  highly  improper  gifts  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Cos.  of  Kansas 
consisting  of  two  or  more  annual  foot- 
ball and  basketball  season  tickets  valued 
at  several  hundred  dollars. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  Important  that  the 
exact  value  be  placed  on  it. 

The  Insurance  commissioner's  ofiQce 
has  been  placed  in  the  position  of  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  someone  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  regulating. 

I  think  if  this  happened  on  a  Federal 
level  that  Federal  official  would  not  be 
around  very  long. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Insurance  has 
overlooked  niunerous  improper  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
companies  of  Kansas. 

I  would  remind  you  again  at  this  point 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  justifies  its  insur- 
ance companies  by  stating  that  they  exist 
only  to  provide  economic  services  for  Its 
members. 

This  justification  is  difficult  to  accept 
in  light  of  the  way  the  Kansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau insurance  companies  operate. 

The  top  executives  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
insurance  companies  are  also  provided 
with  season  football  and  basketball  tick- 
ets for  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
their  families. 

The  insurance  companies  spend  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  a  year  for  mem- 
bership for  their  top  executive  personnel 
in  an  expensive  Kansas  country  club. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  to  supervise  the  activ- 
ities of  insurance  companies  licensed  to 
operate  in  Kansas.  One  must  question 
the  diligence  with  which  the  department 
is  performing  its  function  in  the  case  of 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  insurance 
companies.  These  questions  become  more 
serious  in  the  light  of  the  reported  gifts 
that  that  office  is  receiving  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  insurance  companies. 

I  would  say  right  here  that  we  all  read 
how  the  costs  of  insurance  continually  go 
up  and  how  there  Is  now  a  cry  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  insurance  companies. 
One  of  the  duties  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany Is  to  see  that  the  rate  increases  are 
Justified.  Surely  with  this  kind  of  pad- 
ding going  on,  this  kind  of  puffing  up  of 
expenses,  the  one  who  finally  pays  is  the 
policyholder,  the  automobile  owner.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Insurance  is  quite  delin- 
quent in  its  duties. 

Despite  statements  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau that  their  insurance  is  provided  as 
a  service  only  for  members,  it  is  reported 


to  me  that  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  policyholders  of  Kansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau Insurance  neither  own  nor  operate  a 
farm  nor  have  a  major  agriculture  In- 
terest. 

In  Riley  County,  for  example,  where 
the  company  home  office  is  located,  non- 
agriculture  membership  is  64.5  percent. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  Kansas  it 
is  pretty  hard  not  to  find  people  who  are 
farmers.  That  has  a  pretty  high  per- 
centage of  its  population  directly  in- 
volved in  farming  and  still  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau manages  to  find  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  taxpayers  are 
underwriting  these  questionable  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Co.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  two  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  in- 
surance companies  have  earned  premi- 
ums of  more  than  $13  million,  they  paid 
less  than  $7,000  in  Federal  income  tax 
last  year. 

I  intend  to  furnish  this  information 
and  other  information  regarding  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Insurance  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  insurance  companies 
to  the  appropriate  judicial  administra- 
tive bodies  for  their  appropriate  atten- 
tion and  action,  and  in  particular  Gov- 
ernor Docking,  of  Kansas. 

This  is  also  very  difficult  to  understand 
when  I  am  sure  their  membership  are 
supposedly  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Kansas.  I  don't  think 
too  many  of  them  could  be  found  out  on 
those  golf  courses,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mertime. 

I  can  understand  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  or  Prndential  or  Nation- 
wide feeling  that  their  people  have  to 
be  in  the  country  club  but  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  that  somebody 
selling  insurance  supposedly  only  to 
farmers  has  to  be  at  country  clubs. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  expense 
accounts  of  these  executives  are  highly 
padded.  Automobiles  for  personal  use  are 
provided  by  the  company  for  its  execu- 
tives. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  1 
million  miles  a  year  in  personal  mileage 
is  paid  for  by  the  company. 

Many  of  these  cars  have  absolutely  no 
business-related  purpose.  Many  of  the 
cars  are  provided  with  trailer  hitches  for 
the  employees'  boats. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  In  the  boat  in- 
surance business  and  they  go  around  ap- 
praising boats  but  in  any  event,  they  have 
trailer  hitches  on  their  cars. 

For  example,  one  board  member  de- 
spite the  fact  that  her  office  is  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Co.  drives  a 
round  trip  distance  of  about  550  miles 
per  week  to  and  from  her  home. 

This  mileage  is  paid  for  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  blatant  and  di- 
rect overlap  in  Kansas  between  the  du- 
ties, jobs,  and  functions  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  insurance  agents  and  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau  employees. 

There  Is  also  an  overlap  in  office 
space. 

Again,  I  believe  this  points  up  that 
these  insurance  companies  are  used  as  a 
source  of  income. 

In  other  words,  income  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  funneled  into  the 
Farm  Bureau  operation  so  they  can  car- 
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ry  on  their  various  economic  and  politi- 
cal activities. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  JOIN  IN  A  DRAMATIC 
PUBLIC  EFFORT  TO  PUBLICIZE 
FREE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  have  now 
joined  in  a  dramatic  public  effort  to  in- 
vite world  observance  of  the  forthcom- 
ing elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  remarkable  show  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  demon- 
strate its  faith  in  its  ability  to  have  free 
and  open  and  honest  national  elections. 

President  Johnson  has  chosen,  from 
our  Nation,  a  broadly  representative 
group  of  Americans  from  all  segments 
of  society,  representing  all  political 
views,  and  reflecting  the  opinions  of 
labor,  management,  religious  groups,  and 
local  government. 

This  is  certainly  a  group  we  can  trust 
to  give  us  a  broad  view  of  the  elections, 
and  President  Johnson  should  be  com- 
plimented for  having  responded  so 
swiftly  and  so  well. 

South  Vietnam  has  also  opened  the 
elections  and  the  coimtry  to  the  free 
press  smd  the  United  Nations. 

In  short,  we  shall  have  complete  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  an  evaJuation 
of  the  elections  while  they  are  going  on 
and  after  they  are  completed. 

This  is  an  outstanding  show  of  confi- 
dence of  Vietnam  in  Itself. 

Rarely  has  a  nation  embattled  opened 
its  doors  to  this  kind  of  election  scru- 
tiny. We  ought  to  be  proud  that  the 
United  States  is  sharing  this  moment  of 
democracy,  Just  as  we  have  shared  the 
burden  of  defending  Vietnam  against 
communism. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  ac- 
cepting the  Vietnamese  invitation. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  effort  will 
serve  to  answer  those  who  have  cried 
"fraud"  before  there  was  any  fraud 
proven. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  we  as  a  nation 
take  renewed  hope  from  these  efforts  by 
Vietnam,  for  they  certainly  show  a  na- 
tion willing  and  eager  to  be  Judged  by 
the  standards  of  world  opinion. 

This  Is  something  the  Communists  in 
Hanoi  have  never  done  and  will  never 
do. 

The  contrast  between  a  budding 
democracy  In  the  south  and  a  closed 
dictatorship  in  the  north  are  now  evi- 
dent for  all  to  see. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  this  and 
support  President  Johnson  as  he  per- 
severes In  Vietnam. 


NICHOLAS      KYROS,      FATHER      OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  PETER  KYRO& 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hath- 
away] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  condolences  to  my  good 
friend  and  our  respected  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Peter  Kyros,  on  the  death  of 
his  father. 

The  elder  Mr.  Kyros,  who  passed  away 
at  Portland,  Maine,  on  Friday,  August  25, 
was  born  in  Greece  on  January  1,  1882. 
His  early  years  were  filled  with  great  ad- 
venture, and  his  closing  ones  with  satis- 
faction. 

As  a  child,  Nicholas  Kyros  was  caught 
up  in  the  great  exodus  that  left  the  old 
world  to  seek  America.  The  immigrants 
brought  a  wealth  of  vitality,  an  idealism 
and  an  ambition  that  has  enriched  the 
Nation,  and  Nicholas  Kyros  was  exem- 
plai-y  among  them. 

He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  In  1892  at 
the  age  of  10  and  was  educated  there. 
From  Philadelphia,  he  moved  to  Lowell, 
Mass.  In  1907,  he  moved  again  to  join 
his  brothers  in  Portland,  Maine,  where 
he  lived  out  his  life. 

He  traveled  to  Portland  with  his  young 
wife  Anna  Poulos  Kyros,  and  there  raised 
two  sons.  Mr.  Kyros  operated  a  restau- 
rant In  Portland  where  he  became  widely 
known  and  greatly  respected.  He  was  an 
industrious,  hard-working,  deeply  reli- 
gious, and  honest  man,  and  his  success 
as  a  businessman  and  parent  attests  to 
his  courage. 

For  this  immigrant  boy,  grown  re- 
spected, the  election  of  his  son  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  must  have  been  a  source 
of  great  pride,  and  we  can  take  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  see  it. 

When  Nicholas  Kyros  died  at  the  age 
of  85  last  week,  Portland  lost  a  distin- 
guished citizen  and  all  who  knew  him 
lost  a  valued  friend. 

I  extend  to  our  honored  colleague,  to 
his  widowed  mother,  to  his  brother,  and 
to  their  families  my  condolences  upon 
the  passing  of  their  beloved  husband  and 
father. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grantedto: 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Tuesday,  August 
29,  1967,  on  account  of  official  business 
(National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Disorders) . 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  for  the  week 
of  September  11,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 


and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(Mr.  Pickle,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bingham  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on 
August  30;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mayne)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylv.inia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1467.  An  act  to  provide  authorizations  to 
carry  out  the  beautlflcatlon  program  under 
title  23,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

S.  1504.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  Income  and  for 
farm  conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
annual  celling  on  Insured  loans,  increase  the 
amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans  that  may  be 
made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loan  Interest  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5.  14.  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  Improve  the  code. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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1030.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  foUowup  review  of  cotton  inventory 
management  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Govtrnment  Operations. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  com- 
missary activities  outside  the  continental 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  596A;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  In 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases,  as  of  June  30, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  P>ubllc 
Law  82-654;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  cov- 
ering the  calendar  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  12081.  A  bill  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enue by  tax  reform;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

HJl.  12682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  ad- 
ditional criteria  for  determining  whether  cer- 
tain college  curricula  are  full-time  cotirses  of 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  12683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Income 
limitation  provisions  applicable  to  vetereins 
and  widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-serv- 
Ice-oonnected  disability  pensions  under  chap- 
ter 16  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  12684.  A  blU  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

HH.  12685.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textUe  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  12686.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479)  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Colxunbla.  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  12687.  A     bill     to     prohibit     national 
banks  from   engaging   in   the   travel   agency 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  12688.  A    bill    to    provide    for    the    Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  196th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Dale;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  12689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein:  to 
the   Committee    on    Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  Improved  Insurance  protection  program 
for  areas  where  such  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates  Is  not  now  available,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R-  12691.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  12692.  A    bill    to   provide   counseling 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  rural  areas  In  obtaining  benefits 
under    laws   administered   by    the   Commis- 
sioner of   Education;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  12893.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.   479)    by   authorizing   agreements   and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  12694.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate    tax    treatment    of    certain    Interests 
created  by  community  property  laws  In  em- 
ployees' trust  and  retirement  annuity  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  12695.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
school  board  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WYATT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Uu.- 
MAK,  and  Mr.  KcrrH) : 
HJl.  12696.  A    bill    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 


the  amount  of  groundflsh  imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  amount  thereof  Impyorted  during 
1963  and  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  12697.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  Increase  their  capa- 
bility to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile 
delinquency;  to  assist  research  efforts  In  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  12698.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  In 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
. setts : 
H.R.  12699.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  In 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.    PtrciNSKi,   Mr.    Bhademas,    Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
William    D.    Ford,    lilr.    Hathaway, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr,  Schetter,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  California,  and  Mr.  REm  of 
New  York) : 
H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint    resolution    to    remove 
the  present  limitation  on  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  work  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Rlzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  12701.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Teobaldo  Cuervo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO- ABREU : 
H.R.  12702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Chun 
Hyong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12703.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rampulla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  12704.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Rafael  Cisneros-Calderon;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ballot  for  Peace  in  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was 
one  of  a  panel  of  four  speakers,  includ- 


ing our  outstanding  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman], 
who  addressed  an  ad  hoc  forum  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

This  occurred  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  26  last,  at  Ocean  Beach,  N.Y.,  a 
resort  on  Fire  Island,  where  a  great  many 
New  York  City  people  have  summer 
homes. 

The  meeting  represented  no  group  in- 
tending to  advance  a  particular  theory. 
It  was  open  to  the  public  and  consisted 


of  the  public.  Two  of  the  four  speakers 
represented  a  position  favoring  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam or  an  escalation  thereof.  Two,  In- 
cluding myself,  favored  deescalation  and 
steps  toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  all  this  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  reveal  the  im- 
pressive and  significant  vote  expressing 
the  views  of  the  audience  by  written  bal- 
lot at  the  end  of  the  meeting:  257  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  deescalation  or 
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v/ithdrawal  of  U.S.  troops;  27  votes  were 
cast  for  escalation  or  support  of  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 


Bureaucratic  Arrogance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  chapter  in  the  agonizing  ITT-ABC 
merger  saga  demonstrates  the  human 
element  of  peevishness,  arrogance  and 
irresponsibility  of  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  gone  into  the  court 
of  appeals  with  its  case  to  be  based  not 
on  antitrust  but  on  a  request  for  re- 
manding the  proposed  merger  back  to 
the  FCC.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
strategy  is  one  of  delaying  any  decision 
beyond  the  December  31  deadline  when 
the  merger  agreement  expires. 

By  that  time,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  hoping  that  the  parties  will  be 
tired  of  legal  harassment  and  call  off 
the  deal.  If  there  was  ever  a  more  dis- 
grace display  of  bureaucratic  arrogance 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  one 
cannot  recall  it  to  mind. 

Even  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  was  a  nose- 
thumbing  gesture.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  have  waited  until  after  the 
Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
before  announcing  It  would  continue  its 
fight  against  the  merger. 

The  Government  agency  might  argue 
that  the  closing  times  of  stock  markets 
are  not  its  concern,  but  whoever  was  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  the  timing  obvi- 
ously took  the  New  York  market  into 
account  because  the  bombshell  was  fused 
to  go  off  after  the  eastern  close. 

After  the  announcement,  ABC  stock 
went  down  on  the  pacific  coast  exchange 
as  though  someone  had  pulled  the  plug, 
as  indeed  they  had,  and  many  investors 
went  with  it.  The  stock  plummeted  16  ^4 
points,  one  of  the  sharpest  declines  in 
the  history  of  the  exchange  in  the  50 
minutes  of  trading  that  were  left. 

The  Justice  Department  had  waited  so 
long  before  announcing  its  opposition  to 
the  merger  that  most  people  thought  it 
had  given  up.  In  fact,  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement — Thursday,  July  20 — 
ABC  rose  6»/2  points  to  102  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  amid  rumors  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  approve  the 
merger. 

The  Justice  Department  should  have 
made  the  decision  earlier  and  let  its  po- 
sition be  known  on  a  Friday  night  after 
all  of  the  exchanges  had  closed.  This 
would  have  given  investors  time  to  digest 
the  news.  While  this  might  not  have  pre- 
vented selling,  it  is  retisonable  to  assume 
trading  would  have  been  more  orderly 
given  the  cooling  off  period. 

As  it  was,  there  was  not  enough  time 
even  for  investors  on  the  New  York  Stock 


Exchange  to  appraise  the  situation. 
There  was  such  a  pile-up  of  sell  orders 
on  Friday  morning  that  the  exchange 
had  to  delay  the  ABC  opening  until  12:50 
p.m.  The  stock  closed  that  day  at  80 Vi, 
off  21%. 

What  started  as  an  inter-governmental 
squabble  is  having  wide  repercussions. 
ABC  has  been  given  a  bolo  punch.  The 
ABC  stockholder  Is  taking  a  beating, 
too,  but  if  the  merger  is  thwarted,  the 
real  loser  will  be  the  American  public. 


Memorial  for  Congressman  Herman  Toll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  Herman  Toll.  Al- 
though I  only  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  one  term,  Herman  Toll 
symbolizes  to  me  the  vitality  and  vision 
of  his  party  and  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia who  elected  him  to  four  succes- 
sive terms  in  Congress. 

Reviewing  the  career  of  Congressman 
Toll  recalls  to  my  mind  the  years  when 
my  own  father  was  the  Democratic  leader 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  leader  of  our 
city's  congressional  delegation  here  in 
Washington.  Although  young  at  the  time, 
I  recall  vividly  the  high  opinion  my 
father  held  of  Herman  Toll  and  the 
many  instances  in  which  they  collab- 
orated on  legislation  of  value  to  their 
city  and  its  people. 

Such  admiration  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Herman  Toll  worked  hard 
and  long  for  his  people  and  his  district. 
To  this  fact  I  can  testify  personally. 
Since  his  retirement  from  Congress,  I 
have  represented  part  of  his  old  Fourth 
District  in  Philadelphia.  Time  and  again 
residents  of  that  area  have  told  me 
that,  if  I  were  to  serve  them  as  effec- 
tively as  Congressman  Toll,  I  would  more 
than  meet  my  responsibility  as  their 
Congressman. 

His  service,  then,  has  been  a  model  for 
me  as  it  was  an  indispensable  source  of 
aid  and  support  to  my  father. 

Equally  as  valuable  was  his  own  work 
here  in  Washington.  Intelligent,  literate, 
and  progressive,  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  legislators  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  Through  his  service 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  helped 
to  shape  the  national  conscience  toward 
concern  for  civil  rights,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  constitutional  safeguards  for 
all  our  citizens. 

Although  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  hard  work  and  good  coun- 
sel, his  spirit  remains  with  us  today.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  people  are  con- 
tinued by  the  dedication  of  his  wife. 
Rose,  who  has  succeeded  him  as  the 
Democratic  Party's  leader  in  his  area. 
And  here  in  this  Chamber,  his  colleagues 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  myself  in- 


cluded, will  never  cease  to  benefit  from 
his  example. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  family,  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Herman  Toll's  wife  and 
family.  He  was  a  credit  to  his  district, 
his  city,  and  his  country. 


Air  Force  Chief  Lauds  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  Air  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  has  commended 
the  146th  Militai-y  Airlift  Wing,  Califor- 
nia Air  National  Guard,  Van  Nuys,  for 
their  unprecedented  contributions  to 
the  Vietnam  airlift.  Joining  General  Mc- 
Connell in  the  commendation  was  the 
adjutant  general  of  California,  Maj. 
Gen.  Glenn  C.  Ames. 

In  a  letter  to  the  California  National 
Guard  commander.  General  McConnell 
said: 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  your  airlift  units  who  have  so 
unselfishly  given  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  alleviate  the  many  problems  encountered 
as  a  result  of  accelerated  airlift  requirements 
generated  by  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Air  Force  Is  especially  proud  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  Air  National  Guard  air- 
lift units  have  resi>onded  to  the  many  ex- 
ceptional demands  which  have  been  placed 
upon  them.  Without  mobilization  of  the 
Air  National  Guard — 

General  McConnell  said — 

airlift  units  have  made  available  aircraft, 
active  duty  aircrews  and  support  personnel 
deployment  to  Vietnam  and  for  many  other 
tasks. 

General  McConnell's  letter  to  General 
Ames,  continued: 

The  overall  contribution  made  by  these 
units  Is  unprecedented.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  Importance  of  this  ready  force 
of  volunteer  personnel  who  continue  to 
serve  the  Air  Force  and  our  Nation  In  time 
of  need.  When  the  airlift  unite  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  are  again  called  upon  to  as- 
sist the  Active  Establishment.  I  am  fully 
confident  that  they  will  be  as  "rea9y  and 
able"  as  they  have  always  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  146th  Military  Airlift  Wing 
in  Van  Nuys  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  is  unprecedented.  But  so  is 
their  accomplishment.  It  merits  unique 
recognition. 

The  readiness  of  this  unit  sets  an  out- 
standing example  for  National  Guard 
units  throughout  the  Nation.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  the  wing  has 
completed  more  than  125  overwater  mis- 
sions; 43  flights  directly  into  Southeast 
Asia  and  Vietnam.  More  than  1,510,550 
pounds  of  cargo  airhfted;  2,250,000  miles 
flown  and  355,852  passenger  miles  logged. 
And  there  have  been  no  accidents  dur- 
ing this  period.  This  was  accomplished 
solely    by    the   part-time    duty    of   Air 
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Guardsmen.  To  accompUxh  this  with  ac- 
tive duty  servicemen  would  have  re- 
quired 1,300  full-time,  5-day-a-week 
Air  Force  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
General  McConnell  In  commending  Brig. 
Gen.  Raymond  J.  Kopecky,  commander 
of  the  146th,  and  his  men  for  this  out- 
standing Job. 


To  Be  Sore  of  the  Safety  of  the  Peaceful 
Atom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PBrnSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  will 
look  on  page  88  of  the  US.  News  &  World 
Report  for  August  7.  you  will  note  the 
location«  of  the  nuclear  powerplants  In 
operation,  t>elng  built,  and  planned.  Ap- 
plication of  a  few  population  figures  will 
disclose  that  at  least  half  of  the  Nation's 
total  population  will  be  within  easy  reach 
of  at  least  one  of  these  stations. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  assiunptlon 
is  that  atomic  plants  must  be  situated 
sufflciently  far  from  centers  of  popula- 
tion to  prevent  radiation  damage  in  the 
event  of  an  accident.  The  following  para- 
graph appeared  in  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  last  May  14: 

Too  many  cataatirophles  have  occxrrred 
after  the  mcwt  solemn  aarurances  that  they 
van  ImpoMlble— from  tbe  sinking  oC  tbe 
unslnkable  Titanic  to  tbe  recent  Apollo 
tragedy — to  justify  rusblng  approval  of  any- 
thing so  potentially  hasardous  as  a  nuclear 
plant  In  the  heart  of  a  city  of  eight  mUllon 
people. 


Is  New  York  or  any  other  city  safe 
from  fallout  merely  because  the  plant  Is 
situated  a  few  miles  outside  the  center 
of  population?  Do  city  lines  or  State 
lines  stay  off  the  horrible  consequences 
of  radioactivity  that  may  waft  at  ran- 
dom according  to  the  whims  of  air  cur- 
rents? Apparently  America  has  been 
lulled  into  accepting  such  theory,  but 
Congress  cannot,  in  conscience,  permit 
fables  of  this  nature  to  persist  if,  indeed, 
there  Is  even  a  scintilla  of  the  danger 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Itself  has  admitted  is  present  in  a  reactor. 

In  1957,  the  AEC  estimated  that  a  sin- 
gle accident  could  cost  3.400  Uves,  Injure 
43,000,  and  cause  property  damage  of  $7 
billion.  Is  It  not  about  time  that  these 
figures  be  updated,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  today's  reactors  are  10  and  more 
times  the  size  of  the  models  about  which 
the  AEC  reckoned  a  decade  ago?  The  an- 
swers can  be  made  available  if  Congress 
will  approve  House  Joint  Resolution  599, 
which  I  Introduced  on  June  1  to  create  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment to  review  and  reevaluate  the  exist- 
ing civilian  nuclear  program  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Congress  needs  to  know  whether  the 
AEC  is  pushing  ahead  too  fast  at  too 
great  a  risk.  If  no  danger  is  involved, 
then  it  is  time  to  find  out  why  Insurance 


companies  will  not  allow  the  homeowner 
to  buy  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  protec- 
tion against  damage  that  might  come 
from  an  atomic  powerplant. 

Parenthetically,  might  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  labored  under  the 
illusion    that    the    premiums    on   their 
homes  are   an   investment   against  the 
disaster  that  would  come  if  an  accident 
should  take  place  at  that  atomic  plant 
way  out  in  the  country  and  visit  radio- 
active material  upon  your  dwelling:  go 
home  tonight  and  get  out  your  policies. 
When  you  find  the  exclusion  clause  that 
may  be  written  in  relatively  small  letter- 
ing, then  come  back  here  and  join  me  In 
demanding  to  find  out  why  we  are  allow- 
ing this  wild  dash  into  possible  disaster. 
Yes,   the  Price-Anderson  Act  provides, 
primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public,  a  pot  of  $560  million  to  take 
care    of    such    experiences,     but    that 
iunount  would  not  go  very  far  among  a 
million  or  more  claimants.  At  least  you 
would  not  have  any  local  hospital  bill,  for 
the  hospitals — like  your  home  and  the 
one  next  door — would  be  uninhabitable. 
The  delegations  from  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  U.S.  News  map,  for  it 
shows  that,  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  indeed  subsidizing  disaster,  our  area  is 
being  subjected  to  such  a  proliferation 
of  plants  that  not  a  single  dwelling  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Washington  or  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York  City  would  be  out- 
side the  danger  zone.  The  finger  of  latent 
imperilment   also   points  ominously   at 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
and  at  California. 

But  we  are  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  every  State,  every  community,  every 
citizen,  just  as  we  share  the  grief  of  those 
families  In  the  far-away  Rockies  where 
too  many  miners  have  been  exposed  to 
lethal  dosages  of  radiation  In  the  perilous 
pace  set  by  the  AEC  solely  to  meet  its 
owTi  schedule  for  producing  the  fuel  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  power  reactors  they 
are  foisting  upon  an  unsuspecting  pop- 
ulace. Despite  the  abnormally  high  toll 
of  uranium  miners,  there  has  apparently 
been  no  cutback  in  the  AEC  program,  and 
Congress  must  assume  tlie  responsibility 
of  determining  once  and  for  all  why  this 
inhuman  policy  is  permitted  to  persist. 
In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
column  by  John  Herling  in  the  June  8 
Washington  r>aily  News  and  an  article  by 
Thomas  CToole  in  the  July  27  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  also  insert  the 
full  text  of  an  address  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  at  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  banquet  in 
San  Diego  on  June  13. 

I  call  attention  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  endorsement  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  599,  and  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  a  probe  into  a  pro- 
gram that  may  affect  the  safety,  just  as  it 
affects  the  pocketbook,  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 


(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

June  8, 19671 

Death  in  Uranium 

(By  John  Herling) 

Suffering  In  silence  Is  no  good  If  you  want 

action. 

Not  untU  150  factory  girls  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  Triangle  Shirt  V?aist  fire  in  New 


York  City  more  than  50  years  ago  did  the 
state  begin  to  pass  protective  factory  legis- 
lation. The  lamentations,  the  remorse,  the 
bitter  self-reproaches  did  not  make  the  dead 
live,  but  they  struck  down  the  obstruction- 
ists. 

Today  uranium  miners  are  dying  of  cancer 
at  ten  times  the  rate  In  normal  occupations. 
Over  a  decade  tens  of  thousands  of  uramum 
miners  have  breathed  harmful  amounts  of 
radioactive  material.  True,  this  takes  place 
some  distance  from  the  metropolitan  areas. 
But  uranium  death  In  states  like  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Wyoming  is 
just  as  criminal  as  violence  In  the  streets. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  this 
rapid  climb  In  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
among  the  miners  from  an  odorless  gas  called 
radon.  Of  3415  miners  who  worked  In  ura- 
nium mines  for  more  than  two  years,  63  were 
found  by  the  Health  Service  to  be  suffering 
from  lung  cancer.  Based  on  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure, within  the  next  20  or  80  years  be- 
tween 200  and  1000  of  the  men  examined  will 
die  of  this  slow  death  caused  by  radon. 

Now  these  men  won't  go  all  in  a  group. 
They  will  die  alone.  There  will  be  no  jumping 
from  windows,  no  photographers  to  catch 
the  bodies  as  they  fall — but  they  will  be 
dying  from  criminal  neglect  just  as  surely  as 
those  tragic  Triangle  Shirt  Waist  girls. 

Thus  far  only  one  state,  Colorado — where 
most  deaths  have  occurred — recogmzes  lung 
cancer  In  miners  as  an  occupational  disease 
and  pays  compensation  to  families.  The  In- 
dustry takes  her  man  and  the  wife  gets  the 
money.  Some  exchange! 

For  years,  men  like  Leo  Goodman  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department  have 
been  shouting  warnings  against  the  danger 
of  radiation  hazards.  Bearers  of  bad  news, 
from  Cassandra  down,  have  never  been  pop- 
ular. Slowly  a  union  here,  a  union  there  has 
joined  In  the  warning.  But  there  has  been 
no  orchestration  of  indignation,  no  concen- 
trated drive  to  save  these  miners. 

Now  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz,  fed  up  with 
the  tardy  movements  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Defense  Department  has  moved  to 
exercise  his  powers  under  tbe  Walsh-Healy 
Act.  He  has  Issued  an  order  withholding  gov- 
ernment contracts  from  mine  owners  who 
fall  to  Install  machinery  to  freshen  air  un- 
derground to  a  safe  working  level.  The  oppo- 
sition Is  giving  him  a  hard  time. 

Academic  experts — hired  out  as  consul- 
tants to  private  companies — pooh-pooh  the 
Wlrtz  position  that  death  from  cancer  in  the 
uranium  mines  can  be  prevented  at  some 
extra  expense.  To  those  who  say  that  his 
standard  of  safety  Is  too  strict  and  will  close 
down  a  mine,  he  replies:  "The  controlling 
question  will  remain  of  whether  a  looser 
standard  will  close  down  a  man." 

To  those  who  protested  that  the  statistical 
evidence  is  incomplete  as  to  just  how  many 
have  died  or  will  die  from  lung  cancer  clearly 
attributable  to  radium  exposure  In  the  ura- 
nium mines,  he  says:  "the  controlling  reply 
wUl  be  that  some  undeniably  huve." 

"If  the  point  is  made  that  there  Is  always 
some  human  cost  of  Industrial  advance,  or 
even  of  normal  commerce,  the  answer  is  that 
none  of  it  can  be  condoned.  That  the  ground 
troops,  working  men  and  women,  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  Industrial  revolution  Is 
no  proper  precedent  for  the  technological 
revolution." 

{Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  27, 

1967] 

UEANnJM  MrNE  Lbvkl  or  Exposttrb  Dzcried 

(By  Thomas  CToole) 

The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation, a  non-profit  organization  founded  to 
foster  debate  on  scientific  policy,  told  Con- 
gress yesterday  that  the  new  radiation  ex- 
posure level  recommended  for  VS.  tiranlum 
mines  Is  unsafe. 

"Any  miner  exposed  to  the  new  standard 
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for  eight  to  33  years,"  the  Committee's  Dr. 
Malcolm  Peterson  told  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  "many  have  double  the 
risk  of  dying  of  lung  cancer  than  he  would 
in  some  other  occupation.  Out  of  every  2000 
miners  exposed  under  the  new  standard,  we 
can  expect  10  to  die  of  lung  cancer — twice 
the  number  expected  In  a  similar  group  in 
the  general  population." 

Dr.  Peterson  was  objecting  to  a  recent  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  that  uranium  miners  be  exposed  to 
no  more  than  one  "working  level"  of  radia- 
tion In  their  time  on  the  job. 

As  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, one  "working  level"  Is  the  amount  of 
alpha  radiation  (the  soiirce  in  underground 
uranium  mines)  equal  to  about  650,000  mil- 
lion electron  volts — the  same  number  of  al- 
pha rays  generated  by  a  small  particle  ac- 
celerator In  operation. 

The  decision  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  to  set  one  working  level  as  the  level 
of  radiation  a  miner  must  not  exceed  In  his 
lifetime  came  after  two  years  of  study  by  the 
Council  staff  and  17  years  of  study  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Its  recommendation 
of  one  working  level  was  made  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  wanted  to  set  a  limit  of  three-tenths 
of  a  working  level. 

In  past  years,  the  radiation  exposure  to 
uranium  miners  went  as  high  as  seven 
"working  levels,"  a  condition  most  health  ex- 
perts believe  led  to  an  estimated  115  deaths 
from  lung  cancer  In  a  mining  population 
that  was  never  higher  than  5600. 

This  Is  a  lung  cancer  rate  almost  ten  times 
that  expected  In  the  general  population. 

At  last  count,  the  uranium  miners  were 
being  exposed  to  about  1.7  "working  levels" 
of  radiation.  To  get  that  down  to  the  one 
working  level  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  Dr.  Peterson  said  yester- 
day, win  cost  about  $4  million — for  the  filters 
and  fans  to  Improve  mine  ventilation,  for 
protective  masks  for  the  miners  and  for  bet- 
ter radiation  monitors  In  the  mines  as  warn- 
ing devices. 

"Control  measures  could  reduce  the  work- 
ing level  to  three-tenths"  of  the  level  sug- 
gested. Dr.  Peterson  said.  "This  would  cut 
the  exposure  to  a  level  at  which  only  min- 
ers working  28  years  or  longer  would  re- 
ceive a  doubling  dose" — one  strong  enough 
to  double  the  risk  of  lung  cancer. 

"We  would  like  to  suggest."  Dr.  Peterson 
said,  "that  this  Committee  (Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy)  ask  for  the  figures  it  will 
cost  to  lower  the  risk.  How  much  In  dollars 
and  cents  does  It  take  to  outweigh  health?" 

The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation— for  whom  Dr.  Peterson  spoke  yes- 
terday— Is  a  Nation-wide  group  of  1000  scien- 
tists and  civic  leaders  based  In  St.  Louis. 
Formerly  known  as  the  Committee  for  Nu- 
clear Information,  It  takes  no  strong  stands 
on  science  policies  but  pushes  for  full  dis- 
closure of  scientific  facts. 

Text   of   Remarks    by    Congressman   Craig 
Hosmer    at    American    Nuclear    Society 
Banquet,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  June  13.  1967 
1  am  happy  the  ANS  picked  my  State  for 
Us  meeting  this  year — and  particularly  the 
San  Diego  area  because  such  Important  prog- 
ress has  centered  here  during  the  past  weeks: 
A  giant  nuclear  desalting  plant  In  which 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Is  a  major  par- 
ticipant has  passed  the  planning  and  au- 
thorization stages  and  will  become  a  reality 
of  meaningful  scope  in  the  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  resources. 

Also,  nearby  General  Atomics  appears  to 
have  survived  Its  tribulations  as  the  ad- 
vanced converter  pioneer  In  the  form  of  sig- 
nificantly trouble-free  full-power  runs  at 
the  Peach  Bottom  HTGR. 

I  mention  these  two  companies  specifically 
due  to  their  geographical  proximity.  Indeed, 
the  entire  United  States  nuclear  effort  In  all 


Its  ramifications  and  you,  and  all  the  people 
In  It,  deserve  commendation.  During  these 
past  two  short  decades  since  the  peaceful 
atom  was  unwrapped,  American  free  enter- 
prise in  partnership  with  federal  government 
enterprise  has  racked  up  an  astounding  un- 
paralleled record  of  progress  .ind  accomplish- 
ment. 

Of  course,  at  American  Nuclear  Society 
meetings  things  like  that  are  likely  to  be 
said.  One  of  our  critics.  Congressman  John 
Saylor  from  deep  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
country,  charges  that  we  are  something  like 
the  man  in  front  of  the  mirror  who  mutters 
"how  handsome  I  am."  He  has  Introduced 
H.J.  Res.  599  creating  "a  Federal  Committee 
on  Nuclear  Development  to  Review  and  Re- 
evaluate the  Existing  Civilian  Nuclear  Pro- 
grams of  the  United  States."  His  resolu- 
tion would  bar  from  membership  on  the 
Committee  any  member  of  the  AEC  or  the 
Joint  Committee — and  apparently  anyone 
else  likely  to  be  predisposed.  Personally  I 
am  strongly  supporting  the  Resolution.  If 
the  Committee  does  its  job,  It  can  only  con- 
firm what  we  have  been  telling  ourselves  all 
along. 

You  are  familiar  with  that  splendid  record 
and  I  do  not  intend  tonight  to  belabor  the 
statistics  on  new  nuclear  generating  plants, 
or  enumerate  proliferating  Isotoplc  appli- 
cations, or  call  the  roll  of  peacetime  nuclear 
heroes  and  so  on.  We  are  not  about  to  relax 
on  our  laurels,  anyway.  I  believe  a  better 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  brief  assessment  of 
where  we  are  in  relation  to  the  future,  quick- 
ly identify  the  players  in  our  game  and  then 
get  into  some  speculation  as  to  the  roles  gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  likely  to  play  in 
the  future,  for  they  may  be  different  than 
in  the  past. 

where  we  are 
So,  to  the  first  question:  Where  are  we? 
This  is  something  that  really  cannot  be 
answered  quantitatively  or  in  much  of  any 
way  except  by  order  of  magnitude  compari- 
son. That  comparison,  as  I  see  It,  pegs  us  at 
around  the  early  Model  T  era  both  In  tech- 
nology and  as  to  the  peaceful  atom's  soci- 
ological acceptance  and  consequences.  We 
have  a  long  way  yet  to  go  and  a  vastly  larger 
Industry  Is  In  the  making.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  logically  should 
diminish — but  as  a  practical  matter  at  a 
slower  rate  than  some  would  like  to  see. 

WHO  the  players  are 

This  is  apparent  when  one  reviews  the  cast 
of  characters  on  the  nuclear  stage  represent- 
ing Industry,  government  and  the  academic 
community: 

Industry:  This  Is  the  free  enterprise  ele- 
ment who  wants  to  make  a  buck.  And  that  Is 
a  very  good  goal.  It  has  n^de  America  the 
greatest  economic  force  In  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  works  just  as  well  with  the  atom  as  it 
does  with  any  other  industry.  The  vast  num- 
bers of  megabucks  involved  in  getting  the 
nuclear  Industry  underway  with  the  speed  It 
Is  exhlblUng  were  just  not  within  the  sole 
capacity  of  free,  private  enterprise  to  provide. 
It  was  necessary  for  government  enterprise  to 
come  up  with  supplemental  support  which 
directly  and  Indirectly  runs  in  excess  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  I  suspect  this  government 
enterprise  was  inspired  less  by  a  clear  view  of 
the  peaceful  possibilities  of  the  atom  than 
It  was  by  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  a  kind  of 
national  guilt  complex  arising  from  its  initial 
military  use.  Spearheading  swift  civilian  de- 
velopments probably  can  be  classified  in  the 
category  of  an  atonement. 

Continued  large  research  and  development 
costs  to  roimd  out  the  national  nuclear  power 
capability  In  the  form  of  advance  converters 
and  breeders  makes  continued  substantial 
government  participation  in  these  areas  man- 
datory for  another  15  years  or  more.  Of  course 
factors  like  the  impact  of  many  civilian  de- 
velopments on  military  weaponry  and  secu- 
rity,  safety,   licensing,    and   regulation   and 


other  responsibilities  will  keep  government  in 
the  picture  Indefinitely.  However,  not  neces- 
sarily with  money  or  control  comparable  to 
the  present.  Industry  should  be  given  as 
much  opportunity  as  possible  to  permit  eco- 
nomic forces  to  determine  Its  future  without 
regard  to  unreasonable  government  Interfer- 
ence. An  example  of  what  I  consider  unrea- 
sonable interference  is  the  recent  AEC  deci- 
sion to  put  gas  centrifuge  technology  under 
wraps  on  the  theory  this  will  delay  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  If  IAEA  inspection  Is 
good  enough  to  police  plutonlum,  it  ought  to 
be  good  enough  to  police  U235.  Efforts  to  un- 
Invent  the  wheel  only  make  the  AEC  look 
silly. 

Universities:  Universities  as  operators  of 
AEC  facilities  have  performed  a  splendid 
service  wlilch  I  hope  will  continue.  They  have 
played  an  even  larger  and  more  vital  role  In 
the  production  of  Ph  D's.  This  will  contmue 
both  by  outright  grants  of  various  types  and 
by  a  wide  spectrum  of  research  contracts.  In 
contrast,  I  believe  the  so-called  scientific 
community,  as  such,  with  Its  great  public 
prestige  and  imperial  command  on  federal 
dollars  Is  due  for  a  somewhat  harsh  awaken- 
ing which  I  will  discuss  a  little  later. 

Government:  Government  participation  In 
civilian  atomic  affairs  has  been  unique  and 
extra-ordinary  not  just  because  of  the  depth 
of  Involvement  legislated  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  or  because  of  vast  public  appro- 
priations, or  the  extent  to  which  Interna- 
tional atomic  activities  have  been  fostered  or 
the  rigid  adherence  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Administrations  to  an  unswerv- 
ing Atoms -for -Peace  philosophy.  Rather,  It 
has  been  so  because  of  the  unflagging 
strength  and  zeal  with  which  both  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  the  Congress,  as 
represented  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  first,  have  pursued  their 
responsibilities,  AND,  second,  have,  shall  we 
say  euphemistically,  cooperated  with  each 
other,  or  say  realistically,  competed  with 
each  other. 

The  net  result  Is  that — with  exceptions  of 
course — vacuums  which  might  otherwise 
have  arisen  as  to  In  government  participa- 
tion in  civilian  nuclear  enterprise  have  been 
rather  quickly  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  authorities. 

Now  it  Is  alleged  by  some  that  AEC  is  pass. 
Ing  through  a  menopause  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. That  the  objective  of  the  1946  Atomic 
Energy  Act — the  development  of  weapons — 
and  the  ptu-poses  of  the  1954  Act — the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses — have  been  achieved 
and  that  the  Commission  should  fade  away 
and  let  the  market  place  take  over.  To  that 
let  me  say  we  have  reached  the  millennium 
neither  In  weaponry  nor  unassisted  civilian 
applications.  AEC  still  has  plenty  of  pep  and 
nuclear  sex  appeal.  Right  now  It  is  even 
taking  some  antl-monoply  birth  control  pills 
In  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  com- 
petition In  the  industry.  More  power  to  it. 
One  or  two  companies  dominating  the 
field  Interested  only  In  marketing  bread  and 
butter  types  reactors  can  tend  to  squelch 
innovation  and  progress.  This  situation  has  a 
parallel  In  the  development  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines.  Standard  piston  engine  suppliers 
made  regular  and  progressive  refinements  of 
their  products.  But  the  radically  innovative 
jet  engine  emerged  from  other  sources.  Com- 
petition prevents  monopoly  and  It  fosters 
Innovation.  AEC's  enterprise  in  going  ahead 
with  this  study  will  serve  the  nation  well. 

We  also  hear  allegations  that  the  Joint 
Committee  is  a  monolithic  structure,  akin 
almost  to  the  Kremlin,  heU-bent  on  self  per- 
petuation and  on  ruling  the  nuclear  affairs 
of  this  country  by  fear  and  Intimidation. 
None  of  this  do  I  deny.  But,  by  way  of  con- 
fession and  avoidance,  I  make  my  own  alle- 
g.itlon  that  the  Committee  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  pushing  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments which  have  permitted  both  Industry 
and  our  national  defense  to  reach  their  pres- 
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ent  stage  of  development.  In  the  future  as 
In  the  past  the  Cominlttee  will  seek  to  Insure 
United  States  preeminence  acrose  the  entire 
spectrum  of  nuclear  excellence. 

Some  people  have  asked  me  If  all  this  will 
change  drastically  In  the  event  the  1968  elec- 
tions put  a  Republican  In  the  Wblte  House 
to  control  AEC  appointments  and /or  shift 
the  JCAE  majority  and  its  cliairmanfihip 
from  Democratic  to  Republican.  Based  on  the 
experience  of  the  1954  election  and  my  own 
notions  I  would  answer  that  changes  there 
would  be,  but  I  doubt  if  they  would  be 
cataclysmic.  For  one  thing,  conditions  under- 
lying the  cooperatively  competitive  relation- 
ship between  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  extraneous  to  political  circum- 
stances. For  another  thing,  both  the  Com- 
mission's operational  programs  and  the  Com- 
mittee's legislative  plans  are  rather  long 
ran^e  in  nature  and  essentially  responsive  to 
environmental  conditions  other  than  the 
political  climate. 

Therefore,  whose  political  star  ahlnee 
brightest  over  Washington  after  November 
1968  is  likely  to  influence  the  pace  and  dimen- 
sion of  changes  already  underway  rather  than 
to  alter  precipitoiuly  their  direction  and 
nature. 

FWrUlM   WOVE   OV   COVKUVMKNT,    INDT7STRr,    KVO 
OTRKIA 

In  any  event  these  changes  will  affect  the 
relative  rolea  of  government  and  ind\istry  and 
others  In  the  future.  They  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  all  of  us  and  In  the  remaining  time 
I  want  to  touch  lightly  on  a  few  of  them. 

The  »cientUtB 

nnt  let  iia  take  Inventory  on  the  nuclear 
pbTslclstB,  ctaemlsta  and  any  other  disciplines 
to  wtaldi  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
the  adjaottve  ''n\>clear"  could  b«  applied. 
One*  the  wraps  were  taken  oS  the  ICanhattan 
Project  and  Los  Alamos,  Hanford,  Oak  Ridge 
and  otber  names  became  romantic  fantasies, 
Um  Am«rlcan  public  engaged  in  a  great  love 
aSalr  with  science  and  scientists.  The  latter 
wer«  figuratively  ensconced  In  a  "Temple  of 
the  Living  Oods."  located  Immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  only 
twinging  doors  between.  Ttane  and  the  high 
cost  ot  aooelerators  and  other  basic  research 
tools  have  altered  circumstances  considerably. 

A  greater  public  appreciation  has  de- 
veloped of  the  need  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port floglneera  to  put  to  public  use  the 
knowledge  gained  by  scientists.  Where  pre- 
viously eongreeanen  and  senators  vrcrrled 
mostly  about  the  proper  allocation  of  pub- 
lic support  for  basic  reeearch  between  the 
viSloua  dlsdpllnea,  now  they  worry  about 
the  allocation  between  basic  research  and 
practical  developments  for  p\ibUc  use.  It  la 
safe  to  say  that  the  "easy  m<mey"  days  for 
sdentlets  are  slipping  Into  hlatory. 
The  Government  laboratories 

It  Is  also  safe  to  predict  that  a  searching 
examination  of  what  already  is  known  as  the 
"government  laboratory  problem"  is  In  the 
offlng.  Within  the  AEC  itself  the  issue  is  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  laboratories  it 
should  operate.  Without  being  specific,  I 
think  the  answer  will  be  "less",  not  "more." 
Also  within  the  AEC  is  the  broader  issue  of 
the  logic  or  llloglr  of  its  budgetary  and  man- 
agement responsibility  for  large  and  expen- 
sive basic  research  programs  which  are 
loosely  atomic  related  but  might  more  ap- 
propriately come  within  the  province  of 
some  agency  more  fundamentally  oriented 
toward  basic  science  only.  I  have  In  mind 
here  the  high  energy  accelerators  as  well 
as  the  poesiblllty  or  revising  and  enlarging 
the  charter  of  something  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  encompass  their 
operation. 

LaboratorlP*;  iterated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  many  other  government  agen- 
cies are  part  of  this  total  picture  as  well  as 
the  nongovernmental  laboratories  and  uni- 


versities with  which  extensive  research  con- 
tracts axe  maintained.  Because  the  "in- 
house"  laboratory  problem  is  government- 
wide  and  because  It  is  pressing,  I  think  the 
AEC  and  the  JCAE  well  might  take  an  Initia- 
tive in  solving  It  In  order  both  to  set  a  gov- 
ernment-wide example  and  to  prevent  AEC, 
If  it  falls  to  take  early  action,  from  being 
swept  into  some  generalized  scheme  of  reform 
which  may  not  particularly  fit  its  needs. 

AEC  peripheral  activities 
Somewhat  akin  to  the  laboratory  problem, 
because  it  does  involve  research  as  well  as 
development,  is  the  Issue  of  how  much  ABC 
should  continue  to  promote  peacetime 
civilian  nuclear  applications  in  such  fields  as 
medicine,  biology,  food  preservation  and 
similar  activities.  Those  who  sternly  predict 
that  once  government  gets  Into  any  kind  of 
business  "it  never  gets  out"  must  be  amazed 
to  see  how  swiftly  and  voluntarily  AEC  re- 
linquishes Its  Isotope  production  activities 
the  mot  ent  private  operators  can  supply 
the  market.  The  activities  from  which  the 
AEC  might  recede  I  am  talking  about  at  this 
particular  moment,  however,  fall  into  a  dif- 
ferent category  than  Isotopes. 

In  medicine,  biology  and  like  areas  we  do 
not  find  a  large  involvement  of  private  en- 
terprise. The  traditional  responsibility  has 
been  one  of  government  at  some  level,  uni- 
versities, research  foundations  and  so  forth. 
So  the  question  really  Is,  should  the  AEC  be 
financing  and  managing  the  efforts  because 
they  are  nuclear  related,  or  should  the  AEC 
be  urging  those  who  traditionally  have  oper- 
ated in  an  area  to  assume  its  nuclear  related 
aspects  as  qxUckly  as  possible?  I  favor  the 
second  alternative. 

In  food  processing  and  other  applications 
of  ionizing  radiation  by  private  Industry  the 
question  bolls  down  to  the  rate  of  progress 
you  want  to  make  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Perhaps  we  have  tended  to  overesti- 
mate the  economic  and  prestige  rewards 
from  moving  here  at  forced  draft  rather 
than  at  a  pace  determined  and  financed  by 
industry  itself. 

By  way  of  contrast,  space  nuclear  power 
has  Just  one  customer,  the  government,  so 
private  enterprise  in  this  area  is  limited  to 
the  prime  and  subcontractor  role.  The  quee- 
tiona  government  has  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered respecting  it  are  simply  what  do  we 
want  to  put  in  space  and  when.  Space  aux- 
Uiary  nuclear  power  is  another  matter.  The 
rapid  penetration  of  Industry  into  the  ocean 
environment  which  makes  similar  power  de- 
mands, brings  government  and  Industry  back 
Into  partnership  on  this  one. 
Raw  materials 
Having  Just  taken  you  quickly  from  outer 
space  to  under  the  oceans,  I'd  now  like  to 
take  you  to  inner  speice  for  a  moment — Into 
the  uranium  mines  from  which  the  nuclear 
industry  gets  its  basic  raw  material.  These 
have  been  much  In  the  headlines  recently 
and  the  Joint  Committee  still  is  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  hearings  on  the  uranium  miner 
lung  cancer  problem.  In  the  1950'8  the  na- 
tional Interest  dictated  discovery  and  pro- 
duction of  vast  quantities  of  uranium  ore. 
The  AEC  dutifully  and  very  successfully  es- 
tablished a  program  of  prizes  and  Incentives 
which  accomplished  the  objective.  It  has 
done  a  reasonably  g^Kxi  Job  since  of  with- 
drawal In  favor  of  private  industry  as  the 
prime  force  sponsoring  additionskl  explora- 
tion and  production.  However,  from  the  re- 
cent request  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Opera- 
tions Office  for  money  to  spend  on  large  scale 
geological  surveys,  ore  beneflclatlon  research 
and  the  like,  I  gather  that  the  spirit  of  bu- 
reaucratic empire  building  Is  not  entirely 
dead  vrtthln  the  AEC.  Resurgent  activity  in 
the  mining  and  milling  industry  leads  me  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  new  surge  of  yellow-cake  demand 
even  if  Colorado  Springs  does  not  get  all  the 
money  it  asked  for. 


In  its  past  efforts  to  spur  uranlun»  produc- 
tion the  Commission  logically  and  wisely  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  nationalize  the 
mining  Industry  or  regulate  the  mines.  That 
was  recognized  as  an  area  of  state  Jurisdic- 
tion and  responsibility.  On  that  basis  it  was 
left  to  the  states.  Yet  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Commission  because  they  did  so, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  severe  criticism 
that  they  have  been  neglectful  in  the  matter 
of  radon  daughter  Induced  lung  cancer 
amongst  the  uranium  miners.  As  pitiful  as 
these  cases  are,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
adopted  a  national  philosophy  of  weaving 
the  emerging  nuclear  Industry  into  our  ex- 
isting political,  economic  and  social  fabric 
as  normally  as  possible  and  therefore,  that 
Labor  Secretary  WUlard  Wirtz's  hasty  move 
to  put  the  government  into  the  mines  by 
way  of  Walsh-Healey  Act  regulation  is  not 
wise. 

His  regulation,  according  to  testimony.  Is 
Impractical  and  unenforclble.  Instrumenta- 
tion does  not  exist  by  which  the  required  .3 
working  level  radon  concentrations  can  be 
monitored.  Already  the  regulation  has  had 
to  be  amended  to  cure  defects  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  .3  level  and  to  avoid  closing  down 
all  our  mines. 

Standards  and  specifications 

I  believe  the  basic  fatilt  in  this  instance, 
if  It  can  be  pinpointed  at  all,  is  a  lack  of 
proper  standards  to  guide  the  states  in  estab- 
lishing their  safety  regulations. 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  attempted  to 
create  machinery  to  provide  such  safety 
guides  for  exp)osure  to  radiation.  It  gave 
statutory  recognition  to  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  to  assure  their  orderly,  com- 
prehensive and  scientifically  sound  treat- 
ment. The  Council  was  set  up  to  permit  in- 
puts from  all  the  executive  agencies  having 
talents  and  responsibilities  In  the  field — 
AEC,  HEW,  Labor  and  others. 

The  first  major  radiation  problem  the 
Joint  Committee  recognized  and  handed 
FRC  In  1961  was  the  development  of  protec- 
tion action  guides  covering  radioactive  fall- 
out. At  the  time,  you  will  recall,  atmospheric 
weapons  tests  were  creating  hot  spots.  In 
this  case  we  got  the  FRC  to  come  through, 
but  It  wasn't  easy. 

We  had  to  call  hearings  in  both  1963  and 
1963  to  keep  things  moving.  We  also  wrote  a 
lot  of  letters  and  finally  got  the  protection 
guides  In  1964. 

As  soon  as  these  were  out  FRC  work  was 
directed  toward  radiation  exposure  of 
uranitun  miners.  I  have  no  doubt  that  its 
staff  worked  hard  to  come  up  with  the  needed 
guides,  but  it  was  obvious  the  progress  was 
too  slow.  Again  the  Joint  Committee  Jumped 
in  to  move  things  along.  As  soon  as  we 
scheduled  hearings,  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  moved  up  to  complete  action  on 
the  giiides  beforehand.  This  was  fine.  But 
then  things  blew  apart.  FRC  met  on  May  4th 
and  there  was  a  split  decision.  The  object  was 
to  get  together  again  and  make  one.  But. 
somebody  lost  the  script.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  overreacted,  bolted  and  put  out  his 
proposed  regulation.  This  pre-empted  FRC 
action  and,  even  mote  serloiisly,  the  proposed 
order  by  Labor  was  garbled  in  a  number  of 
technical  aspects. 

In  summary  the  way  we  laid  things  out 
when  we  passed  the  statute  setting  up  the 
FRC  broke  down  and  something  has  to  be 
done  about  it.  What  should  be  done?  Abolish 
the  FRC  and  reorganize  the  executive  to 
handle  these  problems?  Strengthen  the  FRC 
to  take  care  of  this  Job?  Or  what? 

I  don't  have  the  answers — only  the  ques- 
tions. But  I  do  know,  as  you  know,  that  not 
only  safety  In  the  mines,  but  safety  through- 
out the  nuclear  industry  as  well  as  public 
safety  depends  on  getting  them.  And  further, 
that  the  entire  ntatter  of  standards  and  speci- 
fications In  the  broad  sense  is  critical  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nuclear  power 
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Industry.  They  are  needed  by  the  ptuchasers 
of  reactors.  They  are  needed  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  by  their  suppliers.  They  are 
needed  In  order  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of  the 
licensing  and  regulation  process  in  the  face 
of  the  avalanche  of  new  nuclear  power  plant 
orders. 

Milton  Shaw  deserves  great  credit  for  zero- 
ing in  on  this  particular  problem  and  work- 
ing with  all  concerned  to  come  up  with  some 
of  the  answers. 

Advanced  converters  and  breeders 

Mention  of  Shaw's  name,  of  course,  brings 
up  the  bitter  Issue  of  the  best  way  to  go  about 
developing  breeder  reactors — a  program  In 
which  private  enterprise  and  government 
enterprise  find  themselves  in  ambiguous, 
uneasy,  but  necessary  partnership.  Milt  wants 
to  go  the  component  development  route. 
Industry  wants  a  comprehensive  approach, 
on  the  theory  its  objective  is  not  building 
components,  but  whole  reactors.  When  listen- 
ing to  Shaw  I  find  myself  favoring  his  ap- 
proach and  when  listening  to  industry  I 
favor  Its  approach.  I  like  to  feel  that  this 
is  not  because  I  am  whlshy-washy  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job— and  the  resources  both  government  and 
industry  eventually,  will  devote  to  it — will 
permit  both  approaches. 

Nor  do  I  wish,  by  this  emphasis  on  the 
breeders,  to  Imply  any  belief  that  advance 
converters  are  in  danger  of  disappearing 
from  the  mix  of  nuclear  power  systems  this 
nation  and  the  world  eventually  will  end  up 
with.  It  long  has  been  the  custom  of  a  few 
key  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to 
meet  informally  with  both  government  and 
Industry  representatives  to  exchange  views 
on  specific  major  problems.  We  have  listened 
Individually  to  lots  of  discussion,  estimates 
and  speculation  from  burner,  advance  con- 
verter and  breeder  proponents.  We  have 
heard  lots  about  sodium,  steam,  gas  and 
other  coolants.  I  think  the  time  is  reason- 
ably close  when  we  should  bring  them  all 
together  at  a  formal  hearing  and  get  a  better 
fix  on  when  and  in  what  proportion  these 
various  type  of  reactors  can  be  expected  to 
capture  their  markets. 

Controlled  thermonuclear  reactors 
I  believe.  In  evaluating  these  remarks,  we 
cannot  neglect  the  very  real  possibility  that 
controlled  thermonuclear  reactors  may  be  in 
the  picture,  too.  The  Joint  Committee  ac- 
tively supports  the  program  and  regularly 
endorses  an  ever  increasing  budget.  Progress 
In  understanding  and  suppressing  plasma 
Instabilities  is  excellent.  It  would  be  reck- 
less to  exi>ect  a  quick  breakthrough  In  CTR. 
But  it  would  be  even  more  reckless  to  ex- 
pect none  at  all.  When  it  comes  I  am  certain 
Industry  will  move  swiftly  to  exploit  it. 

Plowshare 

Since  some  of  you  probably  think  I  am 
pretty  far  out  on  the  fringes  talking  about 
controlled  fusion  and  since  my  time  is  about 
exhausted,  to  conclude  I  will  Just  switch  to 
another  area  many  believe  is  on  the  fringes 
but  I  do  not.  It  is  Plowshare.  Recently 
EG&G's  Herb  Grler,  wearing  his  hat  as  Pres- 
dent  of  CER  Geonuclear  Corporation,  ex- 
plained why  his  company.  Continental  Oil 
and  Reynolds  Electric  are  pouring  substan- 
tial sums  not  only  into  the  Gasbuggy  Project 
to  liberate  natural  gas  locked  in  hard  shale, 
but  to  set  themselves  up  in  the  general  nu- 
clear rock  crushing  business  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Where  else,  asks  Grler  can  you  buy  TNT 
for  30  cents  a  ton?  And,  how  else  can  you 
stuff  kllotons  of  It  underground  through  an 
eight-inch  hole? 

Considering  the  locked  up  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  alone,  Grler  estimates  that  In  five  to 
ten  years  there  will  be  1,000  shots  a  year  and 
a  total  of  30,000  shots  la  needed  In  the  United 
States  alone.  This  is  a  lot  of  business.  I  hope 


the  enterprises  amongst  you  will  not  let  C£3t 
get  It  aU. 

But  that  Is  only  one  area  of  Plowshare 
application.  It's  techniques  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  oil  as  well  as  natural  gas  recov- 
ery. As  of  this  week  the  AEC  has  a  team  in 
Pennsylvania  looking  into  the  use  of  Plow- 
share to  create  vast  underground  storage 
cavities  for  natural  gas  imported  into  that 
state  from  elsewhere. 

Our  old  friend  Norman  Hllberry  of  Ar- 
gonne  Laboratory  went  to  Arizona  to  retire 
but  Instead  he  is  developing  a  scheme  to 
use  Plowshare  to  solve  that  state's  critical 
water  shortage.  He  would  use  underground 
nuclear  explosives  to  develop  giant  catch 
basins  to  retain  the  State's  rainfall,  98 "^c  of 
which  Is  otherwise  lost  to  evaporation. 

Then  there  Is  the  intriguing  idea — Plow- 
share heat  sinks.  Where  there  is  a  potential 
thermal  pollution  from  a  new  power  plant, 
before  Its  construction,  a  Plowshare  under- 
ground cavity  could  be  blasted  which  would 
"cool  down"  while  the  plant  is  built.  Then 
the  excess  btu's  from  cooling  might  be 
dumped  in  the  cavity  as  an  alternative  to 
thermal  pollution  or  dissipation  from  towers. 
Some  people  think  the  heat  sink  idea  might 
even  be  practical  for  systems  of  central  heat- 
ing in  winter  and  cooling  In  summer  for  en- 
tire cities.  I  close  with  these  far-out  thoughts 
mostly  to  underscore  my  estimate  that  our 
atomic  industry  today  really  is  still  In  the 
Model  T  era  and  that  great  opportunities 
and  great  rewards  lie  ahead  for  anyone  with 
enterprise. 


Statnt  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Mindizenty, 
Primate  of  the  Hungarian  Roman  Cath- 
olic Charch 


that  our  administration  will  concentrate 
on  this  case  in  order  to  promote  an  equi- 
table solution  of  the  same. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
reminded  of  one  of  the  gravest  outstand- 
ing Issues  in  Eastern  Europe,  as  far  as 
religious  freedom  Is  concerned.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  continued  enforced  pres- 
ence of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  as  a  politi- 
cal refugee  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Budapest  which  now  has  lasted  almost 
11  years. 

How  can  we  think  about  trade  expan- 
sion, most  favored  nation  clauses,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  technical  informa- 
tion releases  with  a  Communist  country 
that  fails  even  to  conform  to  the  mini- 
mum of  international  standard,  the 
respecting  of  the  highest  church  oflQcials 
of  its  people?  How  can  one  speak  of  lib- 
eralization and  religious  freedom  when 
the  one  archbishopric  is  unfilled,  the 
other  is  filled  by  a  man  who  is  gravely  ill 
and  is  over  75  years  of  age,  and  the  third 
one  is  kept  from  fulfilling  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions — I  mean  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty— by  an  illegal  sentence  that 
would  not  hold  up  even  in  a  present 
Himgarlan  Communist  court? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  admiration  that 
we  salute  the  cardinal  who  has  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  courage  to  stay  in  virtual 
Isolation  for  11  years  after  a  prison 
sentence  of  10  years  rather  than  to 
abandon  his  fsdthful  and  compromise 
the  basic  rights  of  the  church.  I  hope 


Counter-Deterrence  and  the  ABM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAl.I^oR^HA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
trenchant  observer  of  the  American 
scene.  Will  Rogers,  once  observed  that 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  Americans 
had  a  tendency  to  scrap  battleships  while 
their  opponents  tore  up  blueprints. 
Something  of  this  American  tendency  of 
an  almost  extremist  good  will  is  in  evi- 
dence today  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  anti-ballistic-missile  defense.  We 
talk  and  talk  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle 
its  present  anti-ballistic-missile  system 
and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with 
further  missile  defenses.  The  Soviets  stall 
in  the  negotiations  while  continuing  to 
build  and  deploy  their  ABM's. 

SOVIET    CAPABn-rriES    AND    INTENTIONS 

The  recent  study  prepared  by  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  National  Strat- 
egy Committee  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  entitled  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Military  Balance:  U.S-A.  ver- 
sus U.S.S  Jl."  has  stated  that — 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  p>olnts  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  suc- 
ceeding in  Its  massive  drive  toward  strategic 
military  superiority  .  .  .  (and  that)  the  year 
1967  falls  In  a  crossover  period  with  the 
U.S.SJi.  estimates  ranging  between  16,000 
and  37,000  (deliverable)  megatons,  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  UJS.  estimated  range  of  between 
8,000  and  29,000  (deliverable)  megatons. 

This  study,  with  its  graphic  documen- 
tation of  the  Soviet  thrust  for  military- 
technological  superiority,  has  received, 
and  continues  to  receive,  widespread  at- 
tention from  leading  editors  and  author- 
ities in  both  the  dally  and  the  periodical 
press.  The  New  York  Times,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  front-page  story  on  July  12, 
1967.  stated  that^ 

The  Defense  Department  did  not  directly 
contradict  the  study's  findings,  but  argued 
that  deliverable  megatonnage  was  not  an 
accurate  indicator  of  "true  military  capabil- 
ity." 

It  has  been  argued  in  some  quarters 
in  the  West,  however,  that  Soviet  capa- 
bilities as  illustrated  by  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  need  not 
be  a  cause  for  alarm,  since  Soviet  inten- 
tions are  peaceful  and  the  cold  war  is, 
in  fact,  over. 

But  are  the  Soviet  leaders  mellowing? 
Unfortunately,  the  most  recent  evidence 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  storm  flags 
are  flying  in  the  Kremlin.  Some  storm 
signals  are: 

First.  The  oflQcial  pronouncement  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Issued  June  25,  1967,  in  a  summary  of 
50  years  of  bolshevlsm.  It  stated  that 
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-the  domination  of  imperialism  on  the 
world  Bcene  has  ended"  because  of  the 
growth  of  Soviet  military  power.  The 
statement  also  singled  out  the  United 
States  as  the  "main  enemy"  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  warfare  movement  and 
charged  the  State  of  Israel  with  aggres- 
sion. 

Second.  Appointing— for  the  first 
time  since  Beria's  execution  in  1953 — 
the  Soviet  secret  police  chief  a  member 
of  the  ruling  Politburo.  This  is  Yuri  An- 
dropov, whose  promotion  was  announced 
June  22.  1967.  Since  the  KGB— the  So- 
viet secret  police — have  vast  responsibil- 
ities for  waging  unconventional  warfare 
around  the  world,  it  would  appear  that 
giving  Andropov  such  power  indicates 
stepped-up  cold  war  operations. 

Third.  Writing  in  the  official  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  newspaper.  Red  Star,  on 
Jime  3.  1967,  Bulgarian  Minister  of  De- 
fense. General  of  the  Army  Dobri  Dzhu- 
rov,  said : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  main  political  and  ma- 
terial base  of  the  world  revolutionary  process. 
(Empbasia  added.) 

The  general  also  went  on  to  say  that — 
The   Soviet   Union   constitutes    the    main 
support  or  fighting  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  another  example  of  the  So- 
viet's true  intentions.  Soviet  shipping 
going  into  North  Vietnamese  ports  has 
sliown  a  marked  Increase  this  year  over 
1966.  As  of  June  1967  the  rate  was  18 
per  month,  with  an  additional  two  to 
five  Soviet  satellite  ships  per  month. 
Indicative  of  this  escalation  is  the  Mos- 
cow Radio  broadcast  of  July  28  which 
stated  that  Soviet  ships  "leave  Odessa 
practically  every  day  with  cargoes  for 
Vietnam." 

Fifth.  The  recent  hard  line  in  the  So- 
viet press  which  continually  attacks 
Israel,  "Zionism,"  and  the  United  States. 
In  reporting  this  trend  from  Moscow, 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  8.  1967, 
stated  that  the  press  campaign  was  one 
which  "to  some  senior  diplomats  here 
recalls  the  worst  days  of  the  cold  war." 

These  indicators  of  increasingly 
"stormy  cold  war  weather"  indicate  that 
Soviet  strategists  understand  quite  well 
that  revolutionary  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda, "peace  marchers"  in  London  and 
New  York,  guerrillas  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  are  techniques  of  conflict  on 
a  par  with  guided  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines.  But  does  it  follow  that  these 


same  Soviet  strategists  are  unaware  of 
the  possibilities  for  nuclear  blackmail 
of  the  West  in  the  event  that  they  at- 
tain strategic  military-technological  su- 
periority? Indeed,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  the  present  U.S.  limitations  on 
air  strikes  against  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  result  from  the  steady 
accretion  of  Soviet  military-technolog- 
ical power. 

CHINESE    COMMUNIST    NUCLEAR    WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  disregard 
the  evidence  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  or  systems  and  the  coun- 
ter-deterrence which  this  poses  to  the 
announced  U.S.  policy  of  deterrence,  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  close  our 
minds  to  the  ominous  developments  in 
China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  exploded 
their  first  H-bomb  on  June  17,  1967.  It 
was  apparently  a  sophisticated  implosion 
type  in  the  two-to-seven  megaton  range. 
The  complicated  electronic  triggering 
and  measuring  devices  that  would  appear 
to  have  been  required,  in  this  and  other 
nuclear  tests,  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Chinese  in  building  an  inter- 
continental missile.  Since  the  Chinese 
progress  in  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment has  been  faster  and  more  effective 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  Western 
sources,  it  may  be  that  they  will  also 
develop  a  nuclear  ICBM  delivery  capa- 
bility sooner  than  the  mid-1970's,  which 
is  the  time  phase  previously  estimated  by 
Western  sources.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
now  possess  the  design  capability  for  a 
multimegaton  thermonuclear  weapon 
which  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists exercising  nuclear  blackmail 
against  Southeast  Asia  countries,  Japan, 
or.  indeed,  against  the  United  States  are 
underscored  in  a  report  released  Au- 
gust 3,  1967,  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  com- 
mittee said: 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  wUl  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermonuclear 
weapons  development.  With  continued  test- 
ing we  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  thermonuclear  warhead  In  the  ICBM 
weight  class  with  a  yield  In  the  megaton 
range  by  about  1970.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for 
deployment  In  the  early  1970's.  On  the  basis 
of  our  present  knowledge,  we  believe  that 
the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  opera- 
Uonal  ICBM  capability  before  1972.  Con- 
ceivably, It  could  be  ready  as  early  as  1970- 
1971. 


The  Joint  Committee  then  went  on  to 
sound  a  warning  about  the  direct  threat 
to  U.S.  national  security  posed  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opments by  pointing  out  that — 

Most  significant  for  the  United  States  Is 
the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  magnitude  attack 
could  pwsslbly  be  launched  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  against  the  United  SUtes  by 
the  early  1970's.  At  present  we  do  not  have 
an  effective  antl-balllsUc-misslle  system 
which  could  repel  such  a  suicidal  (for  the 
Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

THE    STABILIZING    VALUE    OF    A    U.S.    ABM 
SYSTEM 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  a  sys- 
tem of  deterrence  is  that  which  the 
enemy  beUeves  about  it.  If  the  Soviets 
believe  that  the  U.S.  deterrent  offensive 
force  can  be  neutralized  by  their  ABM 
systems  to  a  point  at  which  the  Soviet 
warmaking  capability  will  sustain  only 
an  acceptable  level  of  damage — and,  of 
course,  their  acceptable  level  may  be 
much  higher  than  ours — then  they  have 
achieved  a  counter- deterrence  posture 
which  may  lead  them  to  risk — at  a  given 
crisis  in  international  relations — a  nu- 
clear war. 

Equally,  if  at  some  future  point  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  believe — in 
the  absence  of  a  U.S.  ABM  system — that 
there  is  somewhat  more  of  a  "suicidal" 
element  for  the  United  States  than  for 
them  in  a  nuclear  war,  they  might,  In  a 
given  confrontation,  laimch  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack  on  America. 

The  evidence  of  the  post- World  War 
n  period  suggests  that  it  has  been  the 
stabilizing  factor  of  U.S.  military-tech- 
nological power  which  has  prevented  a 
general  war.  Today,  imder  the  impact  of 
both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
military-technological  thrust,  that  sta- 
bility appears  to  be  threatened.  Would 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  U.S. 
ABM  system — perhaps  even  on  a  crash 
basis  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  credi- 
bility—have a  definite  stabilizing  value 
on  world  politics?  That  it  might  well  do 
so  is  indicated  by  the  thoughtful  and 
carefully  measured  words  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  reporting 
on  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bUl  for  nscal  1968— August  4,  1967— 
the  committee  said : 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the 
deployment  of  the  Nike-X  antlballlstlc  mls- 
sUe  system  should  be  Initiated  Immediately, 
and  the  Committee  \irges  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
accordingly. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God; 
for  God  is  love. — 1  John  4:  8. 

God  of  love  and  Lord  of  mercy,  lay 
Thy  hand  up(m  us  and  hold  us  steady 
amid  the  troubles  of  this  time.  The  days 
come  and  go  so  fast  that  we  lose  our 
grip  on  life.  We  hurry  here  and  there 
and  wonder  why  we  are  w6ary  and  worn 


out.  We  are  slaves  rather  than  masters. 
In  fact  our  work  controls  us  rather  than 
in  faith  we  control  our  work. 

Halt  Thou  our  haste,  heal  our  ailing 
spirits,  direct  us  in  the  doing  of  our 
duty,  stay  Thou  with  us  and  we  with 
Thee  until  we  come  to  ourselves.  Then 
let  us  arise  with  a  strength  born  of  Thy 
spirit  to  face  the  tasks  of  this  day  with 
courage  and  to  keep  our  faith  even 
against  the  fury  and  violence  of  a  world 
which  has  lost  its  true  purpose  and  real 
destiny. 

Abide  Thou  with  us  and  encourage  us 
to  do  Thy  will  that  we  may  be  open 


channels  through  which  Thy  redeeming 
love  may  flow  to  heal  the  differences 
between  men  and  nations.  In  the  Master's 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had   passed   without 


amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HH.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  Con.  Res.  497.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  when  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journ on  Thursday,  August  31,  1967,  they 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday,  September  11,  1967;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  498.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  enrolled  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  until  Sep- 
tember 11,  1967. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.; 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  III  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1946,  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee; 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 

S.  1568.  An  act  to  amend  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
eligibility  for  loans  by  Federal  land  banks; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  Issuance  of 
bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute  of 
the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
public  service  and  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world. 


THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  L.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  of  August  30,  1967, 
In  tribute  to  the  memory  and  work  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  staff  consultant 
on  territories  and  Indian  affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  have  been  many  fine  men 
who  have  served  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  great  distinction. 
Among  these.  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  to  me, 
was  outstanding. 

Jack  Taylor  exemplified  beyond  meas- 
ure a  man  dedicated  to  the  well-being 
of  those  served  by  the  legislation  on 
which  he  worked  so  diligently  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  His  judgment  was 
never  clouded  by  partisanship  nor 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  special 
interest.  Jack  was  truly  an  objective  ad- 
viser to  the  Congress. 


It  was  my  privilege  through  associa- 
tion with  him  to  leam  from  him  in  a 
small  measure  of  his  wisdom.  As  an 
institution,  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Etes  has  been  enhanced  by  his  service, 
members  of  a  great  committee  we 
e  lost  in  his  passing  a  dear  and  per- 
^nal  friend. 

\  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  Dr. 
John  L.  Taylor,  the  committee's  staff 
consultant  on  territorial  and  Indian 
Affairs. 

While  serving  as  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  U.N.  Tnisteeship  Council  in  1961, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  with  Jack 
Taylor.  I  learned  what  a  warm  wonder- 
ful human  being  he  was  and  how  widely 
beloved  he  was  in  Micronesia. 

In  his  quiet  and  unassuming  way,  he 
was  always  ready  and  able  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
comittee's  clients  effectively  and  self- 
lessly.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  and  most  able  counsels, 
and  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. He  was  also  a  friend  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Jack,  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  was 
both  loved  and  respected  here,  an  affec- 
tion and  regard  which  he  had  earned.  No 
favor  was  too  much  to  ask  of  him;  no 
task  too  great;  and  it  seemed  that  his 
time  was  never  too  limited  for  this,  al- 
though his  responsibilities  kept  him  very 
busy,  indeed.  He  was  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant,  and  the  Congress  was  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  his  capabilities 
for  these  many  years.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  in  1965  to  take 
a  long,  extensive  trip  through  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  with  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  Jack  Taylor  accom- 
panied us  as  an  expert,  as  a  counsel,  and 
as  a  guide.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  personal  friend 
and  to  admire  his  Intimate  knowledge  of 
this  vast  area  and  the  people  on  these 
islands.  For  I  was  a  newcomer  to  the 
Congress,  while  Jack  Taylor  had  already 
become  somewhat  of  a  pillar  because  of 
his  long  and  rendering  service.  An  educa- 
tor, a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
a  World  War  11  naval  officer,  an  adviser 
to  an  important  House  committee.  Jack 
Taylor  spent  his  life  serving  his  country 
and  people. 

I  especially  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loving  wife  and  to 
their  five  children. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  who  passed 
away  on  August  29.  I  knew  Dr.  Taylor 
for  only  these  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, when  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  it 
was  apparent  to  me  from  the  beginning 


that  he  was  a  tremendously  talented  in- 
dividual who  was  making  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  committee. 

This  versatile  man  at  once  portrayed 
expertise  on  both  the  Pacific  islands  and 
the  American  Indian,  and  was  widely 
recognized  in  his  important  post  as  con- 
sultant to  the  committee,  a  position  he 
served  for  14  years  with  distinction. 

Dr.  Taylor  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
committee  and  by  Congress  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  his  mark  be  memorialized  by 
the  John  L.  Taylor  scholarship  memorial 
fund  for  students  from  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Isltmds.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  Dr.  Taylor,  and  it  will 
be  the  privilege  of  students  of  the  trust 
territories  in  years  to  come  to  know  of 
him. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  untimely  passing  of  Dr.  John  L. 
Taylor,  the  committee's  consultant  on 
territorial  and  Indian  affairs,  on  August 
29. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  served  the  committee 
with  dedication  and  distinction  since 
1953.  It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know 
and  work  with  him  since  1961  when  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  committee. 

Since  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Congress.  I  found  Dr.  Taylor's 
counsel  and  knowledge  of  legislation  af- 
fecting those  areas  to  be  Invaluable. 

Dr.  Taylor's  life  aside  from  his  work 
on  the  committee  staff  was  also  one  of 
achievement.  The  recipient  of  a  masters 
degree  from  Columbia  and  a  doctorate 
from  Clark  University,  he  devoted  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  teaching,  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  also  contributed  a  number  of 
articles  to  various  pubUcatlons  concern- 
ing education  in  the  islands  and  pre- 
pared instructional  materials  for  the 
schools  of  the  trust  territory  which  were 
published  by  the  Navy  and  Interior  De- 
partments. 

Dr.  Taylor  served  the  committee  im- 
partially and  objectively,  giving  his  time 
and  energies  unstintingly  even  in  the  face 
of  a  terminal  illness  as  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  keenly  felt  by  evei-yone  on 
the  committee. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  the  members  of  his  family  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences  on  the 
occasion  of  their  loss. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  has  removed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  one  of  the  ablest  congressional 
staff  members  I  have  ever  known.  He 
served  as  staff  consultant  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Indian  Affairs 
for  almost  14  years,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  leading  authority  in  these  two  fields. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  a  mtm  of  great  ability 
and  integrity,  and  his  services  will  be 
greatly  missed  and  his  loss  deeply  felt 
by  all  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him. 

I  became  closely  associated  with  Dr. 
Taylor  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  In  January 
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1955,  at  the  beginning  of  the  84th  Con- 
fress.  He  was  a  wonderful  person  to 
xrork  with,  and  I  knew  him  not  only  as  a 
capable  adviser  but  also  as  a  genial 
;ravellng  companion.  Over  the  last  12 
rears,  we  made  numerous  long  and  tiring 
;riP8  together  throughout  the  West, 
irlsltlng  Indian  reservations  and  con- 
lucting  field  hearings  on  Indian  legis- 
lation. Thus,  I  know  firsthand  the  impor- 
:ance  of  his  contribution  to  tiie  Indian 
people  and  to  legislation  relating  to  the 
irarlous  Indian  tribes.  I  was  continuously 
impressed  by  his  special  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  his  cheerful  and  optimistic  out- 
look on  life.  His  great  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  Intense  desire  to  be 
3f  service  made  him  especially  qualified 
to  deal  with  our  Indian  people. 

Even  with  all  of  the  energy  and  dedi- 
cation he  gave  to  his  work.  Dr.  Taylor 
still  found  time  to  serve  his  community 
and  enjoy  a  full  Ufe  with  his  family.  Mrs. 
Haley  and  I  want  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  to 
his  five  children. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  rewarding  life  and 
meritorious  work  of  the  late  Dr.  John  L. 
Taylor,  staff  consultant  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  Indian  Affairs  and  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dr.  Taylor  came  to  the  committee  on 
December  1,  1953.  Before  starting  his  ef- 
fective work  for  us,  he  had  served  with 
effectiveness  and  outstanding  distinction 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  n  and 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. He  held  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  a  master's  degree  in  geog- 
raphy from  Clark  University  or  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  a  master's  degree  in 
political  science  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Because  of  his  experience  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  n  and  his  work 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  uniquely  prepared  for  the 
service  he  was  to  render  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and.  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  general.  He  had  a  disposition 
and  personality  which  expressly  pre- 
pared him  for  work  with  our  Indian  pop- 
ulation and  with  the  people  of  our  off- 
shore areas.  His  patience  with  people 
and  his  genuine  love  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals were  all-Important  assets  in  his 
work. 

He  rendered  outstanding  and  effective 
service  for  all  of  us  In  the  important  and, 
at  times,  highly  controversial  legislative 
battles  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  In  these  programs,  as  in  all  other 
programs,  he  remained  almost  entirely 
In  the  background,  furnishing  factual  In- 
formation and  material,  and  explaining 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  those  who 
were  to  benefit  from  such  legislation  to 
those  of  us  who  carried  the  legislative 
battle  before  the  House.  He  was  known  to 
all  of  us  as  one  who  regarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  factual  material  in  order  to  build 
the  proper  legislative  foundation  as  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  legislative 
process. 
It  was  my  good  fortune,  dxirlng  the 


years  that  he  was  with  us,  to  travel  with 
Dr.  Taylor  into  the  territories,  especially 
in  the  Pacific,  and  to  various  of  our  Indi- 
an reservations.  He  was  trusted  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact — coworkers,  fellow  citizens, 
nationals,  and  wards  alike.  He  gave  un- 
stlntingly  of  his  time  and  effort  in  our 
programs  tn  the  Antarctica  area,  and  he 
personally  visited  Antarctica. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
known  a  more  genteel,  yet  highly  disci- 
plined, personality.  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much,  as  all-other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee will,  as  the  days  ahead  of  us  come 
and  go. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  most  familiar 
with  Dr.  Taylor's  outstanding  service  to 
our  National  Government.  However,  he 
has  been  just  as  energetic  and  devoted  in 
serving  his  community,  holding  many  re- 
sponsible positions  in  connection  with 
church,  school,  and  other  community  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  he  was  an  under- 
standing and  kind  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indication  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try, I  am  including,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
August  30,  and  a  few  of  the  many  com- 
munications we  have  received : 

Resolution 
(Adopted  by  the  CJonunlttee  on  Interior  and 
In*ular  AHairs.  August  30,  1967,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor) 
The   Committee   on   Interior   and    Insular 
Affairs    has    learned    with    profound    sorrow 
of  the  death  on  August  29  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  of  Its  consultant  on  Terri- 
torial   and    Indian    Affairs.    Dr.    John    Lewis 
Taylor. 

Jack  Taylor,  or  "Doc,"  as  he  was  famlUarly 
known  to  all  of  us,  was  born  November  25, 
1910.  In  Orlska,  North  Dakota.  His  education 
beyond  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
was  at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Luverne. 
North  Dakota.  Clark  University,  Columbia 
University,  and  Stanford  University.  It  cul- 
minated with  Clark  University's  admitting 
him  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Philosophy  In 
1953. 

Before  Joining  the  Committee's  staff  in 
1953.  Jack  Taylor  had  served  In  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  had  had  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  experience  In  schools 
and  colleges  in  and  out  of  this  country  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  war.  He  brought 
to  his  position  aa  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee's staff  a  personal  knowledge,  derived 
from  experience,  of  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  of  their 
problems.  More  Important,  he  brought  with 
him  a  gift  of  patience,  a  love  of  people,  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  a  constant  good  humor, 
and  a  willingness  to  learn  and  to  accumulate 
knowledge  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
Nation's  Indian  population  and  of  the  people 
of  its  territories  that  stood  him  and  the 
Committee  In  good  stead  throughout  his 
fourteen  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill.  His 
life  was  an  exemplary  one  and.  though  it 
did  not  reach  three  score  years  and  ten,  was 
fxill  of  accomplishments  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 
In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  That  the  Committee  hereby 
records  its  sorrow  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Lewis  Taylor,  extends  Its  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  to  all  members  of  the  family,  and 
directs  that  arrangements  be  made  for  per- 
manent preservation  of  this  memorial  by 
printing  It  m  the  Congressional  Record. 


August  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  great  loss  to 
Micronesia.  His  deep  and  sympathetic  In- 
terest In  these  Islands  and  their  people  will 
be  long  remembered  and  will  be  of  endur- 
ing Inspiration  to  those  privileged  to  know 
him.  Appreciate  your  conveying  this  message 
to  Mrs.  J.  Taylor. 

W.  R.  Norwood, 
High   Commissioner,   Trust   Territory   of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  Saipan. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
BtJREAu  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  James  A.  Haley, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Haley  :  For  myself,  and  for  all  of 
those  In  Indian  Affairs  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  "Doc"  Taylor,  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  sense  of  loss  at  his  untimely 
death. 

The  scholarly  wisdom  and  sense  of  Justice 
with    which   he   conducted   the   business   of 
your  subcommittee  will  remain  In  memory 
for  us  in  Indian  Affairs  to  emulate. 
With  deepest  sincerity, 

Robert  L.  Bennett. 

Commissioner. 

AuotrsT  30,  1967. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Tatlor. 
Hyattsville,  Md.: 

Word  of  the  passing  of  Jack  Taylor  comes 
as  a  shock  to  me.  Because  of  the  proximity 
of  my  office  to  his,  our  contacts  have  been 
frequent  and  pleasant.  I  shall  sorely  miss  his 
presence  and  his  cheerful  word. 

In  a  larger  sense.  Jack  was  a  friend  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii.  While  making  our  prob- 
lems as  a  Territory  his  concern,  he  under- 
stood and  appreciated  our  aims  to  achieve 
statehood. 

Because  of  tils  work  as  an  able  and  ded- 
icated professional  staff  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
his  name  has  also  traveled  into  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific.  The  people  of  these 
Pacific  Islands  as  well  as  the  people  of  Hawaii 
share  your  sorrow  In  this  hour  of  great  loss. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  Jack's  family. 

Spark  M.  Matsttnaga, 

Member  of  Congress. 

September  1,   1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Secretary  Dlckerson  and  the  people  of 
Guam  Join  me  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sorrow  and  sympathy  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  exceptional 
public  servant  and  a  good  friend  of  Guam. 
His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  us. 

Manuel  P.  L.  Guerrero, 

Governor  of  Guam. 

September   1.    1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, we  wish  to  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Taylor  and  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

John    O.    Ngiraked, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Congress  of  Micronesia. 
Bethwel  Henry, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 
Congress  of  Micronesia. 
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Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  join  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's legion  of  friends  in  acknowledging 
our  loss  and  expressing  our  most  sincere 
sympathy,  especially  to  his  fine  family 
which  he  leaves  to  help  carry  on  his 
contribution  to  immortality. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Con- 
sultant on  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  life  and  memory  of  "Doc"  Taylor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  recommend  Dr. 
Taylor  for  the  staff  position  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  duties  of  which  he  profession- 
ally and  faithfully  performed  since  1953, 
until  his  passing  on  August  29,  1967.  Dur- 
ing these  14  years,  those  of  us  who  came 
to  know  "Doc"  Taylor  were  impressed 
with  the  knowledge,  counsel,  and  dedi- 
cation he  espoused  so  effectively  in  all 
his  endeavors. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  aptly  qualified  to  serve 
as  our  Consultant  on  Indian  and  Terri- 
torial Affairs  because  of  his  education 
and  experience.  A  native  of  Oriska,  N. 
Dak.,  Jack  was  a  graduate  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  a  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  University  in  political 
science,  as  well  as  a  master's  in  geog- 
raphy and  doctorate  in  philosophy  from 
Clark  University.  Thereafter,  Dr.  Taylor 
served  in  Malaysia  as  an  educator  and 
administrator  until  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Throughout  the  period  of  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  thereafter. 
Dr.  Taylor  developed  an  expertise  on  ter- 
ritorial and  insular  affairs  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  experience  in  the  field  of 
education,  made  him  acutely  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
community.  His  outstanding  service  in 
these  fields  have  made  the  name  of 
"Doc"  Taylor  known  in  every  Indian 
community  of  this  Nation  and  through- 
out the  territorial  and  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  His  service  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  was  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  national  life.  The  absence  of  his 
counsel  and  person  will  long  be  felt. 

Although  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  hard  work  and  good  coun- 
sel, his  spirit  will  remain  with  us,  for 
Dr.  Taylor  was  an  exceptional  person. 
,He  displayed  a  kindness  and  under- 
standing seldom  seen  to  all  who  sought 
his  counsel.  His  patience  and  optimism 
Instilled  others  to  keep  the  light  of  hope 
burning. 

"Doc"  brought  prestige  to  his  profes- 
sional, civic,  and  community  responsibil- 
ities, and  maintained  a  active  interest  in 
his  professional  military  status,  retiring 
as  a  Captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves. 
He  participated  In  the  activities  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers 
and  local  parent-teacher  associations. 
Dr.  Taylor  held  many  responsible  posi- 
tions In  the  activities  of  his  church  and 
served  as  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  his 
associates  in  these  other  endeavors  and 
all,  I  am  sure,  are  deeply  saddened  by  his 
passing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  love  and  devotion  Dr. 
Taylor  had  for  his  lovely  wife,  Virginia, 
and  their  five  children.  I  am  certain  that 
such  a  fine  family  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  father  and  husband.  For,  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  he  served  his  family,  com- 
munity, and  Nation  in  the  spirit  of  a 
great  living  American. 

Mrs.  Saylor  and  I  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Virginia,  and  the  children,  in  this  hour 
of  their  great  loss — a  loss  we  shall  all 
share  for  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  James  Elliott  Mooney,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  untimely  passing : 

Dr.  John  Taylor's  Interest  in  Antarctica 

on  Behalf  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs  Committee 

( By  Dr.  James  Elliott  Mooney ) 

In  recent  years  many  historians  and  geog- 
raphers Ijidicate  that  "both  here  and  abroad 
they  have  been  interested  In  the  social 
aspects  of  history."  There  Is,  however,  an 
underlying  Intellectual  assumption  that  the 
historian  as  a  craftsman  imparts  geography 
as  an  Integrated  portion  of  their  discipline. 
John  Taylor  always  gave  me  the  Impression 
that  writers  and  intellectual  planners  were 
taking  time  to  place  their  historical  sub- 
ject within  geographic  bounds. 

Doctor  Taylor  was  firm  In  his  belief  that 
any  intellectual  perspective  that  dealt  with 
social  and  economic  matters  should  also  In- 
clude geographic  Information  in  order  to 
properly  place  the  thought  expressed.  He 
looked  with  some  reservation  upon  histo- 
rians, scientists,  and  economists  who  kept 
within  the  narrow  range  of  their  subject. 
He  wanted  history  and  geography  to  be  liv- 
ing attributes  with  vital  motivations.  That 
was  why  he  thought  of  the  new  continent  of 
Antarctica  (new  In  the  sense  of  geography, 
science  and  economics)  as  a  real  opportunity 
to  explore  the  many  facets  common  to  our 
modern  society.  He  envisioned  U.S.  Antarc- 
tica efforts  as  a  perfect  circle,  containing  all 
of  modern  thinking  and  researching,  and 
that  there  would  be  one  central  place  where 
such  would  be  amalgamated. 

So  he  went  to  the  source  of  things  to  find 
out  how  this  could  be  accomplished.  He 
studied  the  many  aspects  of  Antarctica  which 
was  an  area  among  many  others  with  which 
he  W£is  concerned.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  many  Interests  which  the  United 
States  had  in  Antarctica  were  not,  and  are 
not  simple.  They  are  complicated.  To  glean 
facts  and  to  research  are  expensive  motiva- 
tions and  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
have  largely  been  the  responsibilty  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Antarctica  exists  as  a  relatively  new  con- 
tinent over  the  horizon,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world  which  Is  Increasingly  attracting, 
and  I  might  add  challenging,  the  Interests 
of  modern  man  and  his  technology. 

Dr.  Taylor  envisioned  that  the  efforts  down 
there  that  concerned  the  United  States 
should  be  centralized  and  not  diffused,  and 
I  agreed  with  him.  and  for  -atvminpber  of 
years  I  have,  with  a  number  of  xnjTc&Heagues, 
tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Neither 
Doctor  Taylor  nor  I  wanted  to  tolerate  "wllly- 
nllly"  or  "catch  as  catch  can"  scientific  or- 
ganization for  scientific  research.  We  both 
opposed  unattached,  and  uncentrallzed  activ- 
ities. So,  Doctor  Taylor  and  I,  at  the  behest  of 
the  late  Congressman,  (later  Senator)  Engle. 
studied  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
complish something  of  a  basic  organizational 
nature  which  would  make  possible  good  ad- 
nxinistration  through  the  most  practical  im- 
plementation. It  was  our  belief  that  a  unit 
In  the  government  should  be  established  as 
a  means  to  this  end. 


Doctor  Taylor  visited  Antarctica  on  two 
occasions  during  the  recent  activities  on  that 
continent.  He  talked  with  operations  people, 
logistics  specialists,  scientists,  legislators  and 
administrators. 

He  Inspected  buildings  being  used,  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  reading  programs 
and  visiting  projects  being  developed.  He 
went  Inland  by  tractor  and  airplane,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  treked  by  dog  team  if 
one  had  been  available.  He  wanted  facts.  He. 
upon  his  return,  outlined  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  he  turned  this  Information 
over  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  talked  with  a  number  of  those 
who  were  directly  Involved  with  Antarctic 
projects.  In  particular  Admiral  Dufek.  Ad- 
miral Byrd,  Admiral  Tyree  and  myself.  These 
conferences  were  held  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time — perhaps  several  or  more 
years.  Doctor  Taylor  also  discussed  the  pro- 
grams with  repersentatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  talked  with  Senators  as  well  as  with 
Congressmen.  He  arranged  with  others  to 
have  Congressional  representation  In  Ant- 
arctica each  year  so  that  the  legislators 
could  observe  at  first  hand  the  many  oper- 
ations carried  on  down  on  the  "ice." 

Doctor  Taylor.  In  conjunction  vrtth  others, 
arranged  to  have  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Support  Force,  Antarctica,  and  the 
director  of  the  scientific  program  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  each  year  to  impart  first  hand  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  In  Antarctica. 

Doctor  Taylor  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  matter  what  activities  were  being  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  In  Antarctica,  they 
were  not  tied  closely  enough  together.  On 
this,  he  conferred  with  Congressman  Engle 
and  Congressman  Saylor,  with  Admiral  B>Td 
and  me,  and  like  myself,  was  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  the  need  for  legislative  authority 
to  establish  an  Antarctic  Commission.  As  u 
result,  we  were  asked  to  prepare  such  legis- 
lation. 

Doctor  John  L.  Taylor  did  much  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  Antarctica  among  legis- 
lators, who  realized  millions  of  dollars  were 
being  spent  by  our  Government  each  year 
in  Antarctica,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
properly  assess  the  benefits  gained  from  our 
activities  in  Antarctica  year  after  year. 

Doctor  Taylor  will  be  greatly  missed  for 
his  many  and  greatly  varied  contributions. 
Not  least  among  these  was  his  untiring  effort 
to  Improve  the  stature  of  Antarctic  research 
and  logistic  organization. 

Somewhere  in  the  autobiography  of  Doc- 
tor Wiliam  Lyon  Phelps  he  wrote: 

"The  vast  majority  of  persons  are  com- 
pelled to  live  without  prodigious  adventures, 
and  without  gratification  of  most  of  their 
transient  desires;  yet  ordinary  circumscribed 
existence  can  be  exciting  too." 

Yet.  Doctor  Taylor  w.is  able  to  live  both 
types  during  his  life,  but  his  calling  whUe 
a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  "sheltered  life."  It 
was  "anything  but  dull." 

I  think  most  of  us  envied  Doctor  John  L. 
Taylor's  calmness  and  self  control,  and  I 
might  add,  lack  of  ostentation.  While  Doctor 
Taylor  seemed  placid  of  temperment  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  go  to  the  South 
Pole,  who  would  endure  hardships,  not  as  u 
dull  part  of  his  daily  existence,  but  rather 
because  he  had  an  inquisitive  mind  and  a 
quiet  self-reliance.  There  is  a  passage  in  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  which  is  rather  emble- 
matical of  Doctor  Taylor's  life: 

".  .  .  .  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of 
all  the  trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where 
I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall 
succeed  me  In  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage 
and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  marks 
and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for 
me  that  I  have  fought  his  battles  who  will 
now  be  my  rewarder." 
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TRANSFER  OP  CONSENT  AND  PRI- 
VATE  CALENDARS  AND  AUTHOR- 
ITY FOR  SPEAKER  TO  RECOGNIZE 
MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 
PROM  SEPTEMBER  4  AND  5  TO 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1967 

Mr  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  call  of  the  Con- 
sent and  Private  Calendars,  In  order  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  4  and 
5,  and  authority  for  the  Speaker  to  rec- 
ogmlze  for  motions  to  suspend  the  rules, 
in  order  on  Monday.  September  4,  may 
be  transferred  to  Monday,  September  11, 
1967. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  I  understand  that 
both  calendars  will  be  called  on  Mon- 
day? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  Both  cal- 
endars will becalled on  the  Monday  after 
Labor  Day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Both  Private  and  Consent 
Calendars? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  Both  will 
becalled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


hold  our  destiny  in  their  hands  will  allow 
welcome  change  to  proceed  and  not  set 
it  back  by  belligerent  and  contrary 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  footnote  to  these  re- 
marks, I  offer  herewith  for  the  body 
of  the  Record,  the  full  account  of  my 
trip  to  Vietnam  which  was  my  privilege 
earlier  this  summer: 

A  Congressman  in  Vietnam:  Towabd  a 

Peaceixtl  Solution  in  Sotjthbast  Asia 

(By    John    G.    Dow,    Member    of    Congress, 

27th  District  of  New  York) 


ESCALATION  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  worried  and  want  to  sound  a  warning 
about  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  true  that  those  of  us  who  have 
advocated  a  deescalation  of  the  hostilities 
In  Southeast  Asia,  smd  purposeful  steps 
for  peace,  have  been  heartened  recently. 
Polls  signify  that  more  and  more  of  the 
American  people  are  coming  to  see  the 
merits  of  disengagement.  One  by  one, 
colleagues  of  ours  in  this  and  the  other 
body  are  changing  their  stance  and 
showing  more  sympathy  for_  deescala- 
tiorQya  Southeast  Asia. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  fearfxil  that  some 
In  high  stations  In  our  Government  will 
continue  to  move  us  closer  to  the  brink. 
In  the  present  changing  climate  of 
American  thinking,  it  is  a  shame  that 
our  bombing  advances  closer  to  the  bor- 
ders of  China:  that  it  plimges  deeper 
into  the  civilian  areas  of  Hanoi;  that 
It  might  at  any  time  be  intensified  In  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong,  or  at  the  dikes  of 
North  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  the  irony  and  stuff  of  an- 
cient tragedy  if  involvement  in  world 
war  and  all  Its  catastrophe  becomes  ir- 
revocable, just  at  the  time  when  the  light 
of  reappraisal  is  beginning  to  dawn  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  America — Just 
at  the  time  when  the  great  qualities  of 
soul  in  our  country  are  commencing  to 

rectify  our  course  and  set  it  on  the  path 

to  peace. 

At  this  critical  period,  we  must  warn 
and  appeal  and  hope  that  those  who 


JNTRODtrCrtON 

A  time  occurs  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the 
events  of  state  when  politics  and  compro- 
mise are  no  longer  jxjsslble.  I  have  felt  now 
for  the  past  several  years  that  our  foreign 
policy  all  over  the  world  demands  a  deep  and 
thorough  Investigation — by  the  American 
people.  They  are  well  able  to  understand 
these  matters,  even  though  some  say  foreign 
policy  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  average 
citizen — a  mystery  that  only  a  few  can  per- 
ceive. 

I  have  a  special  conviction  about  our 
presence  In  Vietnam — I  believe  that  it  is  a 
mistake. 

It  Is  clear  that  I  am  not  alone  In  my  dis- 
sent over  our  Vietnam  policy.  As  I  speak  on 
the  Floor  of  Congress  and  In  many  areas  of 
my  own  27th  District  of  New  York  State,  it  la 
evident  that  many  of  my  Constituents  feel 
the  same  way. 

In  fact,  they  Joined  In  a  very  striking  and 
unusual  measure.  A  large  group  of  these 
good  people  In  my  District  banded  together 
and  raised  funds  to  send  me  for  an  on-the- 
scene  "evaluation  mission"  to  Southeast 
Asia.  This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  congress- 
man has  been  sent  to  Vietnam  by  his  con- 
stituents. It  was  a  very  Impressive  way  to 
manifest  concern  for  our  most  critical  for- 
eign policy  problem. 

It  may  at  first  glance  seem  odd  that  a  rep- 
resentative from  a  rural  district  in  an  East 
Coast  state  should  feel  so  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam. But  I  hold  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
concerned  In  all  policy  decisions — whether 
rural  and  local,  or  technical  and  foreign.  My 
constituents  are  concerned,  too,  and  I  owe 
them  a  report. 

We  can  see  more  and  more  that  our  grad- 
ual involvement  In  Vietnam  is  putting  us  on 
a  dangerous  path.  We  may  not  escape  the 
spreading  destruction.  It  Is  a  path  of  pita 
and  traps  and  quicksands. 

I  find  It  disturbing  that  the  American 
people  have  not  been  doing  more  thinking 
about  examining  and  weighing  the  Vietnam 
threat,  which  could  so  easily  lead  to  atomic 
warfare,  the  destruction  of  oiu:  civilization — 
and  yea,  even  much  of  the  human  race.  All 
of  this  I  can  picture  coming  as  a  result  of 
carelessness,  or  miscalculation,  or  misin- 
formation In  our  geopKilitlcal  affairs.  Ameri- 
can families  are  so  careful  to  provide  for 
their  family  future.  Certainly,  they  must  be 
concerned  for  the  future  of  our  society.  Can 
citizens  who  work  a  lifetime  to  accumulate 
college  funds,  retirement  Income  and  life  In- 
surance, be  any  less  concerned  for  safeguard- 
ing the  world  structure  we  live  in?  The  stakes 
are  too  great  to  be  left  exclusively  to  a 
limited  number  of  American  leaders  who  are 
deciding  the  future  not  only  for  Americans, 
but  taking  It  upon  themselves  to  decide  for 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  on  our  planet. 

Too,  I  think  It  should  be  of  Importance  to 
us.  a  civilized  and  perceptive  people,  in  the 
20th  Century,  to  consider  the  feelings,  ob- 
jectives, and  aspirations  of  the  other  people 
on  this  planet. 

With  a  mind  full  of  these  thoughts,  I  went 
this  June  to  Southeast  Asia  to  see  for  myself 
what  I  could  In  the  capacity  of  a  congress- 
man— and  a  private  citizen. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Asia,  a  land  fraught 


with  many  contradictions  and  Improbabili- 
ties as  Marco  Polo  discovered  so  long  ago.  My 
trip  was  short,  a  total  of  19  days — but  filled 
dally  with  Interviews,  meetings.  Inspection 
tours  and  travel.  Even  though  the  visit  was 
brief.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  comprehensive  made  recently  by  any 
politician,  reporter,  or  missionary. 

I  Interviewed  some  79  people  from  riot-torn 
Hong  Kong  to  the  Inundated  Mekong  Delta 
and  up  the  DMZ  (Denailltarlzed  Zone)  high- 
lands near  the  17th  parallel  and  North  Viet- 
nam. I  talked  with  41  Americans  In  Vietnam, 
including  our  principal  diplomats:  Ambassa- 
dors Bunker,  Locke,  Koren,  Cottrell,  their 
aides  and  special  advisors;  seven  American 
newspaper  correspondents;  a  USO  director: 
10  U.S.  AID  fieldmen;  General  Westmoreland 
and  some  servicemen;  representatives  of 
charities;  and  four  doctors  In  charge  of  hos- 
pitals. 

I  talked  to  13  Vietnamese  Including  Pre- 
mier Ky,  two  editors,  two  Buddhist  Vener- 
ables,  a  union  leader,  two  professors,  and 
Catholic  Archbishop  Nguyen  Van  Blnh.  Also. 
I  spoke  extensively  with  the  Vatican  repre- 
sentative to  Southeast  Asia.  Archbishop  An- 
gelo  Palmas.  And  I  spoke  with  nice  foreigners 
of  significant  status. 

In  Vietnam  I  visited  the  cities  of  Saigon, 
Can  Tho  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  Da  Nang 
on  the  northern  ooast  near  the  DMZ.  I  also 
visited  seven  villages,  several  of  which  are 
refugee  resettlements.  I  toured  four  hospitals, 
including  the  Marine-Navy  complex  at  Da 
Nang. 

I  traveled  quite  a  few  other  roads  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  a  little  risky  to  travel  some  of 
these,  but  I  mention  this  as  a  part  of  the 
scene  there.  Most  of  the  roads  are  unsafe  to 
ride  after  6:00  pjn. — for  that  Is  the  "witch- 
ing hour"  when  danger  and  death  are  close 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  Interviewed  16  people  In  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  including  diplomats,  edu- 
cators, field  service  representatives  of  chari- 
ties, and  U.S.  AID  executives.  Many  of  these 
Individuals  could  comment  on  Vietnam  only 
in  an  indirect  way;  nevertheless,  some  of 
their  observations  were  significant  not  only 
to  Vietnam  but  for  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
whole. 

I  fiew  Into  the  golden-templed  city  of 
Bangkok  and  then  north  Into  troubled  Laos. 
There  I  was  "bush-pUoted"  to  refugee  camps 
near  the  Red-held  Plain  of  Jars,  set  down 
in  picture-book  landscapes  of  Jagged,  mist- 
capped  mountains  and  wild  orchid-flowered 
valleys. 

One  question  that  I  was  asked  on  return- 
ing home  was  how  much  did  my  j)Osition 
change  from  the  one  held  before  visiting 
Vietnam.  I  would  say  that  I  haven't  changed 
very  much  except  perhaps  In  a  few  lesser 
particulars  that  will  be  noted  later.  Nothing 
to  be  seen  in  Vietnam  can  wash  away  the 
central  and  basic  mistake  that  America  has 
made  by  going  there.  This  point  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  If  we  consider  a  number  of 
points  that  do  not  relate  specifically  to  Viet- 
nam but  do  Involve  general  principles  of 
foreign  policy.  These  are  detailed  In  the  next 
section. 
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n.  RECKONING  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON 

A  serious  shortcoming  amongst  us  all  is 
the  temptation  to  focus  on  details  of  a  situ- 
ation, rather  than  to  reckon  with  wider  con- 
sideration beyond  the  horizon.  It  is  so  easy 
to  think  that  events  and  misdoings  of  par- 
ticular people  In  Vietnam  Justify  our  being 
there — as  If  we  were  responsible  for  every  act 
everywhere  on  this  globe. 

One  danger  that  grips  us  in  these  United 
States  is  the  emotional  response,  part  fear 
and  part  hatred,  to  communism.  Communism 
deserves  our  opposition,  but  fear  and  hatred 
generally  are  poor  counselors.  Rather,  we 
need  wisdom  and  Judgment  in  order  to  deal 
with  communism's  threat.  In  our  anger  to- 
ward communism,  we  may  find  ourselves  In 
many  places  beating  down  all  legitimate  re- 


bellions of  men  who  are  trying  to  improve 
their  conditions.  It  Is  true  that  communism 
colors  some  of  these  rebellions.  Yet  we  must 
not  allow  American  boys  to  fight  hungry  men, 
and  men  who  are  struggling  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter existence  for  themselves.  Powerful  as  any 
country  is,  it  cannot  survive  the  cumulate 
enmity  of  two  billion  desparate  men. 

Another  doubt  that  stlU  remains  In  my 
mind  is  whether  the  United  States  should  be 
a  world  policeman.  I  asked  this  question  of 
Premier  Ky.  I  said  we  are  a  little  alarmed  In 
the  U.S.A.  that  we  may  be  imposing  a  "Pax 
Americana"  on  the  world,  and  he  said,  "You 
can't  help  yourselves." 

I  thought  that  was  a  fair  comment.  In- 
stead of  hedging  and  denying.  Premier  Ky 
was  saying  that,  in  fact,  America  is  becom- 
ing a  world  policeman.  If  we  are.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Internally  we  will  take  on  the 
trappings  of  a  Police  State  while  externally, 
wherever  we  assume  the  police  role,  we  will 
be  stamping  out  democracy.  Both  Pope  Paul 
and  Mr.  U  Thant  have  shown  clearly  their 
anxiety  about  our  role,  in  part,  because  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  earth-shaking  decisions 
that  the  United  States  has  chosen  to  make. 

Thirdly,  I  have  had  some  doubt  whether 
we  are  moving  with  the  tides  of  history  to 
be  on  the  beaches  of  Asia  in  a  period  when  all 
the  colonial  powers  are  being  driven  out. 
The  British  withdrew,  the  French  were  de- 
feated, and  the  Dutch  were  ousted.  Yet,  here 
we  are  going  back.  I  know  many  people  say, 
"Well,  we  have  a  different  motive."  That  may 
be.  However,  a  great  many  Asiatics,  seeing 
us  land  on  their  shores,  are  not  aware  that 
our  motive  Is  far  different  from  the  motives 
of  the  former  European  colonial  powers.  This 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  I  believe  many 
Asiatics  do  feel  this  way. 

A  fourth  important  matter  Is  our  relations 
with  China.  It  is  plain  that  we  have  bases 
in  Japan;  we  have  them  In  Korea,  on  Taiwan, 
in  the  Philippines  and  on  Guam.  I  suspect 
we  could  find  one  In  Singapore.  We  support 
the  Taiwan  Chinese  at  their  bases  on  Quemoy 
and  Matsu.  from  which  they  launch  bloody 
raids  on  China's  mainland.  These  bases  con- 
stitute a  chain  that  the  Chinese  thoroughly 
resent.  If  we  add  to  that  two  more  links  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  in  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land, it  seems  to  me  that  this  assures  and 
guarantees  us  eternal  enmity,  belligerency, 
and  eventually  war  with  China.  In  effect  we 
are  saying  to  China,  "We  will  co-exist  with 
you,  but  only  as  long  as  we  have  a  chain 
around  your  throat."  I  am  certain  that  China 
will  never  hold  still  as  long  as  this  situation 
remains. 

So.  I  can't  say  that  I've  changed  very  much 
In  those  views  which  relate  to  broad  policies 
that  He  beyond  the  internal  conditions  of 
Vietnam. 

A  fifth  and  supremely  Important  matter  is 
that  by  escalating  the  Vietnam  confiict  in 
any  manner,  and  by  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
particularly,  we  are  running  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation  with  Russia  and  China. 
Our  bombs  contain  seeds  of  catastrophe  that 
may  explode  throughout  the  world. 

.«4iCC0ralngly,  we  have  reasons  for  not  stay- 
ing In  Vietnam  that  cannot  be  altered  or 
watered  down  either  by  circumstances  or 
events  in  Vietnam — no  matter  how  large  these 
may  bulk  when  one  is  on  the  scene  there. 

ni.    THE  SCENE  AND  THE  HISTORY 

Our  small  Jet  plane  took  a  hard  bank  to 
the  right.  The  blue  East  Pacific  some  six- 
miles  below  changed  rapidly  to  a  rich 
Veronese-green  quilt  patchwork  of  trou- 
bled equatorial  Jungle.  I  knew  then  that 
Saigon  was  not  far  away. 

"What  vrtll  I  find?"  was  the  question  in 
my  mind.  I  didn't  have  long  to  ponder.  For 
swiftly,  the  long  sliver  wings  were  slicing  a 
downward  path  over  a  bright  red-roofed  city 
on  the  banks  of  a  swollen  yellow  river  lined 
with  rows  of  black-hulled  freighters.  The 
sign  on  the  forward  cabin  bulkhead  signaled 


in  three  languages:  "Attachez  Votre  Cein- 
tures  de  Securltle,"  "Beos  Day  Nit  Nal,"  and, 
"Fasten  Your  Seat  Belts." 

Just  as  I  thought  the  plane  was  landing 
In  a  green  rice  paddy  by  a  row  of  thatched, 
huts,  a  mile-long  concrete  runway  sprang  out 
beneath.  I  was  watching  rows  and  rows  of 
giant  four-engine  Jet  transports  in  olive 
green  CEunouflage,  then  rows  of  needle-nosed 
Jets  poised  menacingly  in  concrete  bunkers, 
then  a  small  one-story  building  with  a  large 
sign  reading  "Saigon  Airport." 

The  aluminum  doors  swung  open.  We 
stepped  out  Into  a  sweltering,  bright  Saigon 
afternoon.  Soon  I  was  riding  speedily  down 
long  tree-covered  streets  surrounded  by 
dozens  of  motorcycles  and  bicycles. 

I  was  struck  by  contradictions  in  the 
scene.  Trees  were  green,  tall,  flamboyant  but 
they  lined  streets  that  were  shabby,  smoky, 
pock-holed.  The  greenery  fronted  pastel 
stucco  buildings — many  resembling  Riviera 
villas — but,  alas,  these  were  shabby,  weath- 
er-beaten, and  gray  with  scale. 

Through  the  "smog"  (for  Saigon  is  also 
plagued  with  a  deadly  combination  of  steam- 
ing humidity  suffused  with  carbon  monoxide 
and  unburnt  fuel),  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  humanity.  Vietnamese  girls — sitting 
precariously  on  motorcycles  behind  deter- 
mined young  men,  long  silk  gowns  flowing 
elegantly  in  the  wind — were  a  small  touch  of 
charm  in  the  widespread  drabness.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  new  motorcycles — 
Hondas,  Suzukis,  Lambrettas.  When  the 
lights  on  the  street  corners  turned  green,  the 
little  vehicles  came  hurtling  through  the  In- 
tersection snorting  fumes  and  growling. 

What  better  sign  of  Inflation  in  a  war-torn 
and  under-developed  country?  The  money  to 
buy  shiny  new  high-powered  motorcycles 
(mostly  Japanese)  has  come,  apparently, 
from  war  profits  and  Indirectly  from  monies 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  put  in  the  country. 
Here  the  city-dwellers  are  benefitting,  find- 
ing a  new  way  of  life  for  the  first  time  in 
their  experience. 

Certainly  they  are  willing  to  let  affairs 
continue  as  they  are — taking  their  wives  and 
families  to  the  city's  outskirts  on  weekends, 
visiting  local  temples,  riverside  cafes,  or  a 
new  hilltop  monument  to  an  Unknown  Sol- 
dier. 

One  of  the  major  troubles  In  South  Viet- 
nam, I  was  Immediately  told,  is  widespread 
corruption,  especially  In  the  area  of  Saigon. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Premier  Ky  told 
me  personally  that  he  knows  of  It.  But  he 
said,  "I  Just  can't  eliminate  officials  every 
time  I  find  there's  something  out  of  order.  I 
often  have  to  wait  and  wait.  And  I  don't 
have  the  people  to  put  in  their  places.  Too, 
I  have  to  wait  for  the  right  moment.  Cor- 
ruption Isn't  easy  to  eliminate  here." 

The  corruption  Is  thought  to  'oe  most  prev- 
alent among  Vietnamese  military  officers  w^ho 
have  been  appointed  Province  Chiefs.  This 
group  controls  the  rice  distribution,  a  source 
of  great  power. 

As  an  entry  to  the  present  condition  in 
Vietnam,  I  think  It  is  essential  to  note  re- 
cent Vietnamese  history.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause quite  a  few  people,  both  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans,  told  me  that  It  is 
Impossible  really  to  understand  the  situation 
without  some  historical  background. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  French  colony  since 
the  1880s.  But,  according  to  an  eminent  au- 
thority, the  late  Bernard  B.  Fall,  it  became 
Infiltrated  in  the  1920s  by  communists,  who 
immediately  established  the  effective  "Indo- 
Chinese  Communist  Party"  (ICP).  In  1945, 
after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  Viet-Mlnh 
and  the  ICP  disarmed  the  Japanese  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Allies,  and  took  over  the 
extensive  Japanese  power  structure.  At 
Tehran  and  Potsdam  it  was  decided  that  the 
former  French  colony  would  be  occupied  by 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  down  to  the 
16th  parallel  and  by  British  Commonwealth 
forces  In  the  south.  The  Chinese  Nationalist 


forces  did  not  behave  well  and  are  remem- 
bered with  bitterness  by  the  peasants. 

On  August  16.  1945,  the  Viet-Mlnh  an- 
nounced the  National  Liberation  Commit- 
tee of  Vietnam  and  shortly  thereafter  they 
entered  Hanoi.  Emperor  Bao-Dai  in  the  city 
of  Hue  surrendered  the  great  seal  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese Empire  and  abdicated. 

On  September  2,  1945,  Vietnamese  Inde- 
pendence was  announced  from  the  Hanoi 
opera  house,  and  Asia's  second  oldest  (after 
Outer  Mongolia)  Communist  state  was  born. 

In  late  1945.-ihe  French  were  allowed  to 
return  as  colonists.  Finally,  after  the  French 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Dienblenphu  in  1954, 
the  Diem  regime  came  into  power  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  retained  firm 
control  in  the  North.  However,  the  auto- 
cratic Diem  regime  did  not  suit  the  peasants 
too  well. 

As  a  result  of  exploitation  through  cen- 
turies as  well  as  recent  years,  it  is  said  that 
the  peasants  have  developed  antagonism  to 
outsiders,  which  Includes  their  own  govern- 
ment agents  as  well  as  foreigners.  Viet- 
namese in  some  of  the  rural  areas  can  hardly 
distinguish  between  French  and  Americans. 
These  are  all  strangers  to  the  peasants  who 
use  a  generic  word  "nguol  ngoal-quoc," 
which  means  literally,  "person  outside 
country." 

Those  who  explain  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment say  that  the  French  policy  in  Viet- 
nam was  to  divide  and  conquer.  This  legacy 
Is  very  Important  to  remember  for  later  on 
I  will  dwell  on  the  divisions  among  groups  In 
South  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  mention  something  about 
American  personnel  in  Saigon.  It  is  appar- 
ent— in  many  places — that  we  are  in  South 
Vietnam  in  great  numbers.  But  In  Saigon,  It 
is  not  especially  obvious.  The  U.S.  military 
has  kept  the  soldiers  largely  out  of  the  city. 
In  fact,  the  general  feeling  about  American 
soldiers  is  that  they  are  conducting  them- 
selves better  than  any  U.S.  troops  have  ever 
done  before  in  any  place  where  they've  been 
sent  overseas. 

The  immensity  of  the  American  presence 
Is  better  seen  at  the  great  military  bases 
such  as  Blen  Hoa  outside  Saigon,  Nha  Trang, 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  on  the  coast,  and  Da  Nang 
up  north.  Within  the  bases,  the  vast  extent 
of  our  commitment  is  visible.  Hundreds  of 
planes,  trucks,  armored  vehicles,  oil  con- 
tainers and  hutments  are  lined  up  in  pro- 
fusion, all  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  sand- 
bags and  concrete  bunkers.  Looking  from  the 
air  at  this  land  of  bright  green  rice  paddies 
and  clumps  of  verdant  trees,  our  bases — l^d 
out  in  huge  sprawling  concrete  rectangle^— 
are  so  out  of  place,  an  obviously  foreign 
intrusion. 

IV.  FRAGMENTATION     IN     SOtTTH     VIETNAM 

One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  South  Vietnam  today  is  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  society.  If  I  learned  any- 
thing on  tlje  mission,  it  was  this:  South  Viet- 
nam Is  a  collection  of  many  separate  groups 
who  are  talking  very  little  to  anyone — espe- 
cirUly  to  one  another. 

One  of  my  principal  concerns  was  to  find 
out  about  the  Buddhists,  for  that  Is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  majority,  although  the  devout- 
ness  of  the  people  varies  greatly.  I  spoke 
first  to  Thlch  Tam  Chau.  principal  Buddhist 
leader  at  the  Saigon  temple.  He  is  a  man  of 
peace:  and  simply  stated,  he  would  like  the 
situation  returned  to  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954. 

Next  I  spoke  with  Thlch  Tien  Mlnh.  head 
of  the  Buddhist  Institute  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  celebrated  dissident  Buddhist 
leader  Thlch  Tri  Quang.  Thich  Tien  Minh  is 
a  man  of  high  intelligence.  He  says  we  are 
not  winning  the  war,  and  it  is  useless  to  fight 
■'without  the  support  of  the  people."  He  op- 
poses tlie  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

However,  I  found  that  all  Buddhists  op- 
pose communism.  Minh  urges  that  the  U.S. 
take  a  stronger  hand  In  the  South  Vietnam 
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goTenimant.  Thla  U  an  attitude  very  preva- 
lent among  Vletnameae,  eapeclally  the  Intel- 
lActuais  and  others  dlMatlsfled  with  the  pres- 
ent regime.  UnTortunately  they  think  the 
UwS.  can  control  South  Vietnam  as  It  pleases. 
Thua  many  of  the  faults  of  present  govern- 
ment leadership  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
United  States.  When  General  Ky  act«  In  a 
manner  they  consider  to  be  wrong,  they  say, 
"The  United  States  let  It  happen!" 

However,  officers  In  our  diplomatic  corps 
do  not  regard  Ky  as  a  puppet.  They  add,  "We 
wish  he  were.  He's  very  difficult  to  handle." 
The  Premier  might  be  considered  a  creature 
of  the  United  States  In  a  general  way,  yet 
still  not  cooperative  with  us  In  day-to-day 
specific  matters. 

Another  of  the  indigenous  religlo\is  groups 
is  the  Hoa  Hao,  a  sect  having  Buddhist  affili- 
ation and  very  strong  in  one  province  of  the 
Delta.  They  have  been  effective  In  keeping 
communists  out  of  that  province.  Then  there 
Is  the  Cao  Dal,  an  anlmist  sect  having  con- 
siderable strength  In  the  northern  areas. 

One  group  In  Vietnam  that  most  of  us  for- 
get though— a  group  politically  inert — is  the 
"overseas"  Chinese.  A  mllUon  Chinese  live 
In  South  Vietnam,  but  you  hear  little  of 
them.  Perhaps  they  seek  obscurity  since  they 
ar«  torn  between  relationship  to  their 
mother  country  and  their  strong  commercial 
commitment  In  Vietnam. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  reach  the  Chi- 
nese group  in  Vietnam,  and  I  had  to  talk  to 
them  Indirectly  through  Intermediaries, 
llany  of  them  are  eminently  successful  busi- 
nessmen who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous. 

They  have  had  little  political  freedom  or, 
you  might  say,  few  privileges  of  citizenship 
In  Vietnam.  The  new  constitution  attempts 
to  remedy  this  condition.  I  believe  that  they 
will  be  brought  Into  a  more  active  role.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  have  sons  fighting  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  abbreviated  and 
caUedARVN. 

Another  Interesting  and  Important  group  In 
Vietnam  are  the  Catholics.  I  interviewed  the 
Archbishop  Nguyen  Van  Binh,  at  his  head- 
qtiarteis  in  suburban  Saigon.  I  then  talked 
with  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  Archbishop  An- 
gelo  Palmas,  from  Sardinia.  He  is  the  dele- 
gate to  Cambodia  and  Laoa  as  well  as  to 
South  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  two  archbishops  8p>eak  In  the  same 
spiritual  vein  as  Pope  Paul.  One  of  them  In- 
dicated It  would  be  acceptable  for  the  present 
government  to  sit  down  for  talks  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  are  very  much  for  peace  and 
would  like  to  see  the  bombing  ended.  At  the 
same  time,  they  think  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  respond  by  stopping  the  Infiltration 
and  acts  of  terrorism. 

Then  there  is  the  labor  group.  Nearly  one- 
half  million  workers  belong  to  three  prin- 
cipal unions.  I  spoke  with  the  Treasiirer  of 
the  CVT,  by  far  the  largest  union.  They 
strongly  support  the  war,  yet  they,  like  others 
whom  I  met,  are  worried  about  corruption. 
"Any  Slid  that  America  gives  to  be  successful 
should  go  directly  to  the  peasants,"  the 
Treasurer  said.  The  CVT  Is  also  trying  to  or- 
ganize the  peasants  and  stressed  that  our  aid 
is  being  soaked  up  by  middlemen  within  the 
chain  of  corruption. 

Then  there  are  the  Intellectuals — brilliant, 
but  a  little  impractical.  I  Interviewed  two 
newspaper  editors  and  two  university  pro- 
fessors. Some  of  these  men  have  been  Im- 
prisoned at  one  time  or  another*  by  the  Ky 
government.  They,  too,  do  not  care  for  com- 
munism and  are  quite  vehement  In  saying 
so.  Two  of  them  cmce  owned  rice  paddies  In 
North  Vietnam  and  are  understandably  re- 
sentful that  their  land  was  taken  away.  I4ke 
the  Buddhists,  these  very  verbal  men  hold 
strongly  to  the  vlewjwlnt  that  the  U.S.  can 
do  almost  anything  It  wishes  In  reconsti- 
tuting South  Vietnam.  "America  Is  all  power- 
ful. She  should  straighten  out  our  troubles." 

But  they,  too,  admit  to  a  lack  of  any  unity 


in  the  country.  The  following  conversation 
may  throw  light  on  their  thinking: 

"Couldn't  you  subscribe  to  a  dociunent 
like  our  Declaration  of  Independence  or  a 
charter  or  articles  of  faith  reflecting  the  de- 
sires and  goal&  of  the  South  Vietnamese?"  I 
asked.  "Why  doesn't  the  United  States  give 
us  one?"  they  answered. 

"Americans  can  hardly  understand  your 
problem  as  well  as  you  yourselves,"  I  replied. 
"If  you  could  formulate  the  articles  of  faith 
that  are  needed,  certainly  the  United  States 
would  help  you."  I  realized  my  answers  were 
falling  on  skeptical  ears.  This  conversation 
revealed  that  South  Vietnamese  set  a  high 
value  on  advice  and  precepts  that  they  think 
the  United  States  is  capable  of  providing.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  sensible  of  the  woeful 
inability  of  their  society  to  coalesce  into  a 
form  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  such  bene- 
fit. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  in  South  Viet- 
nam there  is  no  true  leader  whom  all  groups 
admire.  Hardly  any  leader  in  South  Vietnam 
has  the  respect  of  more  than  a  single  faction 
of  the  society.  South  Vietnamese  face  a  di- 
lemma. They  don't  want  communism,  yet 
they  have  so  little  to  put  up  against  It.  They 
are  relying,  I  think,  too  much  on  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  props  for  their  society, 
to  develop  a  program,  move  the  pieces,  and 
designate  the  leadership.  I  believe  that  they 
must   do  more   of   these   things   themselves. 

The  Montagnard  tribes  in  the  mountains 
are  one  segment  of  Vietnamese  society  that 
I  did  not  see.  Knovring  that  they  have  special 
problems  in  order  to  maintain  their  own 
Identity,  I  wish  I  might  have  visited  them, 
but  It  was  not  possible. 

Still  another  element  in  the  society,  of 
great  magnitude  but  little  leverage.  Is  the 
refugees.  Mr.  George  A.  McDonald,  bead  of 
our  ATT)  mission  there,  spent  all  of  one  morn- 
ing explaining  the  program  of  the  U.S.  AID 
Mission  to  me.  He  Is  a  dedicated  gentleman. 
He  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  roughly, 
the  number  of  refugees  who  had  come  in 
from  Vietnamese  villages  would  reach  the 
mark  of  2,400,000,  and  by  that  time  the  num- 
ber held  in  resettlement  camps  would  be 
1,800.000. 

Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  heartening 
aspects  in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  great  work 
of  many  people  from  the  UJS.  AID  Mission 
and  In  the  charitable  organization  from  the 
United  States.  Here  are  dedicated,  -eourageous 
and  sincere  Americans  who  SK  trying  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  in  every  possible  way. 
These  are  Quakers,  Menonltes,  pe<^le  of 
many  religions,  doing  their  beet  work  under 
the  most  trying  conditions.  We  can  be  proud 
of  them.  No  matter  what  the  settlement  is 
at  the  end.  I  do  hope  that  the  work  of  these 
people  may  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Two  sets  of  rivalries  add  further  to  the 
fragmentation  of  South  Vietnam.  One  of 
these  is  the  Jealousy  among  South  Viet- 
namese towards  northerners.  Nearly  all  of 
the  Generals  in  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
are  northerners.  This  may  account  for  faults 
in  the  pterformance  of  that  army  and  for 
disenchantment  among  the  peasants  about 
the  leadership  In  Saigon.  A  still  further  dis- 
trust exists  between  the  military  and  civil- 
ians. Clearly  the  military  dominate  the  gov- 
ernment. Yet  I  heard  nobody  in  South  Viet- 
nam volunteer  approval  or  praise  of  their 
military  administration.  Many  are  critical 
of  It.  While  the  military  ticket  of  Generals 
Thleu  and  Ky  that  came  to  be  selected  for 
the  elections  has  clearly  a  lead  position,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  certain  that  It  Is  basic- 
ally a  popular  ticket. 

F'lnally,  in  this  recital  of  dlvlslveness,  there 
are  the  peasants,  a  vast  segment  in  South 
Vietnam  and  probably  the  largeet  group 
of  all.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  are  rural  inhabitants.  These 
people  are  there,  but  they  are  awfully  hard 
to  reach.  The  historical  alienation  of  these 
millions,   which  I  have   already  mentioned, 


Is  part  of  the  problem,  and  I'll  talk  more 
alMut  It. 

It  is  a  good  question  whether  the  divisions 
in  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by  the 
elections  for  President  which  are  set  for 
September  3.  Besides  Ky,  the  only  one  of  the 
other  candidates  whom  I  met  was  Dr.  Suu, 
who  is  President  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
by.  Dr.  Suu  Impressed  me  as  a  flexible  person. 
I  also  take  note  of  a  candidate  named  Huong, 
who  is  rather  a  solid,  not  too  brilliant  man, 
but  said  to  be  reliable  and  honest.  He  was 
a  Premier  at  one  time  and  has  a  past  record 
that  is  respected.  He  has  the  advantage  that 
he  is  a  southerner. 

A  further  electoral  problem  is  the  advan- 
tage that  a  weli-known  candidate  like  Gen- 
eral Thleu  or  General  Ky  enjoys  because  of 
being  a  head  of  the  Government.  He  can  have 
helicopters,  loudspeakers  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia necessary  to  win,  but  which  is 
hardly  available  to  other  candidates. 

The  electoral  process  will  depend  somewhat 
on  the  security  that  is  maintained.  The  Chief 
of  Security,  General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  is 
regarded  as  being  J^lgh-handed  and  one  who 
would  employ  "questionable"  methods  to 
throw  the  election  in  favor  of  the  military 
group.  Reporters  in  Saigon  told  me  that  If 
Loan  were  not  ousted,  we  might  as  well  dis- 
count the  value  of  the  election.  Since  the 
time  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  have  heard  that  the 
General's  power  has  been  curtailed  somewhat. 

The  principal  conclusion  to  draw  from  all 
this,  and  one  of  the  essentials  in  appraising 
South  Vietnam,  Is  the  fact  of  the  overall  di- 
vision In  that  society.  Let  me  not  Imply  that 
there  is  open  hostility  between  these  groups. 
There  is  some  to  be  sure,  but  the  real  trouble 
Is  the  paucity  of  effective  dialogue  between 
them.  Each  aspires  to  the  achievement  of  a 
different  objective,  primarily  the  success  of 
Its  particular  group  purpose.  Each  Is  waiting 
for  the  time  when  Its  own  coin  will  come  up 
heads  and  hopilng  that  Its  particular  ca\ise 
will  trlxmiph  In  the  end.  Such  orientation  of 
purpose,  more  toward  special  objectives,  and 
less  toward  defeat  of  the  Viet  Cong,  makes  a 
truly  national  success  In  the  war  very  diffi- 
cult. 

To  me,  the  forthcoming  elections  have 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  American  "mech- 
anism" that  we  Imagine  will  make  Vietnam 
perform  like  America  In  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy. After  centuries  of  despotism  and  cor- 
ruption. Is  It  likely  that  democracy  will 
spring  full-fashioned  Into  the  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, ux)on  the  happening  of  this  elec- 
tion? Moreover,  In  the  midst  of  warfare, 
where  something  like  half  the  villagers  will 
not  participate  and  where  the  polls  will  be 
conducted  "under  the  gun,"  what  degree  of 
validity  can  we  expect? 

I  believe  the  elections  should  be  held  and 
we  should  wish  well  for  them.  But  let  us  not 
entertain  Illusions  that  they  will  be  a  pan- 
acea for  much,  or  truly  conclusive. 

V.    THE   FORGOTTEN    MULTITUUES 

Prom  the  small  Iron-comigated  building 
of  "Air  America"  headquarters  at  the  Saigon 
airport  we  were  taken  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  prototype  of  a  new  vertical  take-off  craft. 
This  was  a  twin-engine,  high- wing  passenger 
plane  from  Eiirope.  My  luggage  was  packed 
In  the  fuselage  compartments  near  the  tail. 

Very  soon  Saigon  became  paddles  and  fields 
as  the  plane  Inched  through  clumps  of  white 
mist  loitering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Viet- 
namese metropolis.  The  fields  soon  turned  to 
water-logged  rectangles  and  twisting  rivers 
sprawled  In  all  direction.  This  was,  I  realized, 
the  Mekong  Delta.  So  much  water — ^muddy. 
blue,  green,  brown — all  varieties. 

Then  there  appeared  what  looked  like 
yellow  straw-covered  Islands  tufted  with 
dark  green  trees.  I  realized  they  were  ham- 
lets and  villages,  huts  of  reeds  sitting  above 
the  rivers  and  lakes  on  poles.  Long,  canoe- 
type  boats  were  seen  on  the  waterways.  On 
this  inundated  land  Is  grown  the  country's 
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major  produce.  It  Is  the  rice  bowl  of  Indo- 
china, a  rich  asset  to  the  South  and  desired 
by  North  and — perhaps  by  China?  The  plane 
landed  at  the  province  capital.  Can  Tho. 

In  the  Delta  transport  Is  difficult.  Few 
roads  exist  and  even  fewer  power  lines  and 
telephone  poles.  Viet  Cong  snipers  fire  from 
thickets  of  bamboo  across  streams,  rivers  and 
canals,  where  piu'suit  is  almost  Impossible. 
Paths  exist  amongst  the  village  huts,  but 
bridges  are  precarious  and  frail.  It  Is  here  I 
realized  the  depth  of  isolation  of  the  villages 
and  its  people.  One  can  sense  their  puzzle- 
ment about  visitors  as  they  watch  from  the 
shadows  under  the  thatch  of  their  homes. 

The  attitude  of  the  peasants  in  Vietnam 
should  be  a  massive  concern  to  us.  I  was  not 
able  to  detect  It  directly  myself,  for  the  prob- 
lems of  language  and  time  prevented  me 
from  learning  more  about  their  feelings. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  history 
of  rural  villages  throughout  the  colonial 
world — and  the  world  of  the  under-privileged 
nations — Is  a  long  one  of  outsiders  always 
taking  something,  but  never  giving  anything 
In  return.  Taxes,  sharp  trading  for  agricul- 
tural products,  high  rents  and  a  host  of  other 
abuses  have  been  the  lot  of  the  villages  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  And  this 
Is  epeclally  true  in  Vietnam. 

A  scholar  and  anthropologist  who  lives  in 
Stony  Point,  New  Tork,  Dr.  Louis  Dupree, 
brought  this  to  my  attention  before  I  went 
to  Vietnam.  My  observations  confirm  It.  In 
this  connection,  he  noted  a  scientific  theory 
that  the  village  community  in  isolated  un- 
der-developed areas  Is  conditioned  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  outsiders,  not  only  from 
foreigners  but  also  from  their  central  gov- 
ernment. 

In  some  Vietnamese  villages,  when  strang- 
ers come,  the  real  elders  stay  hidden  and 
Incognito.  It  could  be  that  among  these 
people  the  Viet  Cong  secure  their  converts 
and  represent  themselves  as  resisters  to 
enemies  of  the  village.  It  Is  clearly  very  hard 
to  convince  the  villages,  after  centuries  of 
this  relationship,  that  suddenly  a  platoon  of 
foreign  soldiers  who  come  Into  the  village 
will  be  deliverers  of  something  good  for 
them. 

Let  me  come  to  one  j)Olnt  on  which  per- 
haps my  thinking  has  altered  a  little  since 
the  Vietnam  trip.  This  relates  to  such  com- 
mitment or  obligation  as  may  be  owed  to 
those  people  In  South  Vietnam  who  have 
braved  danger  in  their  trust  of  the  United 
States.  The  village  elders  who  assimaed  of- 
fice in  the  face  of  terrorism  should  not  have 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  their  faith,  it  seems 
to  me.  Later  in  my  visit,  when  I  was  close  to 
the  DMZ,  I  saw  about  14,000  refugees  from 
there  who  were  being  resettled.  These  people 
come  out  largely  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Catholic  priest  named  Father  Co,  who  in- 
vited me  to  tea.  Now  wherever  you  go  in 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  miserable  it  is,  the 
Vietnamese  Invariably  bring  out  very  pretty 
tea  cups  serving  you  Jasrnlnft-aavored  tea. 
And  from  somewhere  in  that  forlorn  reset- 
tlement camp  near  North  Vietnam,  Father 
Co  brought  out  very  beautiful  tea  cupe. 
Father  Co  is  a  leader  of  these  people.  He's  a 
very  intelligent,  gentle  man.  Some  how  or 
other  we  should  assure  such  community 
leaders  protection  under  any  settlement  of 
the  conflict, 

VI.    A    LAND    OF   TORMENT 

When  we  flew  up  from  Can  Tho  in  the 
Delta  to  Da  Nang  in  the  north  of  South 
Vietnam,  it  was  possible  to  see  a  gorgeous 
vacationland.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  beautiful, 
but  Nha  Trang,  Cam  Ranh  and  Da  Nang  are 
Just  as  beautiful. 

High,  dark-green  cones  of  Jungle  moun- 
tains rise  around  those  bays.  At  the  feet  lie 
shelves  of  ordered  rice  flelds,  green  and  tan 
and  white.  Vivid  green  waters  edge  along 
the  rocky  shores  in  places  and  then  farther 
out,  the  water  deepens  to  blue  and  then 
swiftly  to  deep  blue. 


Yet  here  a  war  rages.  Occasional  puffs  of 
gunfire,  flashes  from  gun  muzzles  and  secret 
mortars  in  the  mountains  are  here — not 
easily  seen,  but  well  understood  by  all  who 
fly  that  land.  The  visibility  of  American 
bases  within  these  beautiful  harbors  is  all 
too  regrettable.  Fortified  rectangles,  acres  of 
acres  of  equipment,  and  facilities  for  modem 
warfare  are  laid  out  on  the  shores  of  Elysian- 
llke  bays.  And  the  base  at  Da  Nang,  head- 
quarters for  the  conflict  at  the  DMZ,  domi- 
nates the  city  of  Da  Nang  itself. 

As  for  bomb  destruction  in  the  fields  and 
villages — I  can't  speak  with  much  au- 
thority because  I  saw  rather  little  of  the 
country  at  close  hand.  On  my  flights,  it  was 
possible  to  see  some  evidences  of  bombing 
and  pockmarks  on  the  hills,  and  bomb 
craters  here  and  there.  I  would  say  that 
most  of  this  evidence  was  outside  of  the 
villages,  and  rather  small  as  a  fraction  of 
the  imtouched  land.  A  good  deal  of  the 
bombing  has  been  done  in  hedgerows  and 
ditches  rather  than  in  actual  viUages. 

I  visited  the  public  hospital  in  Can  Tho, 
the  Delta  and  in  Da  Nang  up  North.  The 
hospital  in  Can  Tho  was  not  overloaded,  but 
the  one  In  Da  Nang  was.  Because  of  two 
f>atlent8  to  a  bed,  traction  cases  here  could 
not  be  positioned  as  they  should  have  been. 
I  Judge  that  there  are  close  to  400,000  civil- 
ian hospital  cases  annually  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Of  those  a  little  over  10  percent — about 
50,000 — could  be  due  to  the  war.  However, 
not  all  civilian  casualties  of  the  war  manage 
to  reach  a  hospital. 

I  spoke  to  several  patients  in  the  hospitals. 
Though  aided  by  Interpreters,  conversation 
was  still  very  difficult.  One  of  the  great 
handicaps  that  obviotisly  face  us  in  Vietman 
Is  the  language  barrier.  Speaking  to  a  num- 
ber of  patients  In  the  hospitals,  I  asked  them 
how  they  came  to  be  injured.  I  talked  to 
18  civilian  patients,  13  of  them  casualties 
of  the  war.  Civilian  casualties  are  often  a 
result  of  kerosene  stoves  upsetting  In  the 
home.  According  to  some  hospital  author- 
ities, these  create  more  bums  than  the 
napalm  does. 

Of  the  13  civilian  war  casualties  to  whom 
I  spoke,  three  claimed  to  have  been  struck 
by  Viet  Cong  weapons,  two  by  ARVN  and 
one  by  American,  while  two  did  not  know. 
Five  were  struck  by  objects  from  the  air, 
although  Just  one  felt  sure  that  the  missile 
was  American,  ^lils  isn't  a  very  erceSBITe 
sample;  I  hesitated  to  bother -those  peop)«< 
I  spoke  only  to  those  who  appeared  com- 
posed enough  to  talk  without  inconvenience. 
I  saw  only  four  cases  that  were  admittedly 
burned  by  napalm.  That  was  in  the  hospital 
at  Da  Nang.  No  napalm  cases  were  evident 
in  the  hospital  at  Can  Tho.  Normally,  they 
say  there  will  be  about  three  napalm  '^ases 
a  month  in  that  hospital.  I  don't  know  how 
many  more  there  might  be  in  the  provincial 
hospitals.  This  is  a  debatable  subject.  I  don't 
"ffretend  to  know  any  more  than  I  saw. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  princii>al  question 
that  I  asked  in  Vietnam,  indeed,  that  I  asked 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  It  is  this 
question:  "What  makes  the  Viet  Cong  fight 
so  hard?"  There  were  two  classes  of  an- 
swers. The  most  prevalent  view  was  that 
offered  by  American  civilians,  namely,  that 
the  Viet  Cong  are  drugged  by  massive  doses 
of  propaganda  originating  in  Ohlna,  coming 
down  to  Hanoi,  and  finally  reaching  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  through  communist 
representatives.  Another  view  holds  that  the 
Viet  Cong  fight  because  they  are  intimidated 
or  frightened  Into  it.  While  there  is  cer- 
tainly some  truth  in  these  views,  I  can't  say 
that  I  subscribe  to  them  wholly.  I  think 
they  are  a  little  oversimplified  because  the 
Viet  Cong  couldn't  fight  so  hard  as  they  do 
without  something  more  than  intimidation 
to  Inspire  them. 

On  this  subject  I  talked  to  others,  particu- 
larly to  our  newspaper  people.  Of  the  nine 
press  writers  I  spoke  to,  eight  of  them  told 


me  we  are  not  succeeding  in  Vietnam.  So  I 
rather  Judge  from  this  that  the  American 
newspapers  are  not  printing  completely  the 
views  of  the  reporters  on  the  scene.  I  don't 
say  that  I  saw  an  absolutely  representative 
croes  section  of  newspapermen,  but  most  of 
those  that  I  talked  to  indicated  that  we  are 
not  succeeding.  These  men  gave  me  a  better 
idea  and  a  little  more  explanation  of  why  the 
Viet  Cong  fight  as  they  do. 

To  the  Viet  Cong  the  confilct  is  a  struggle 
for  nationalism.  Nearly  everyone  with  whom 
I  raised  the  subject  agreed  that  20  percent 
are  nationalists  who  are  continuing  the  wars 
of  the  past,  seeking  some  national  fulfill- 
ment. Also  remaining  among  the  peasants 
is  a  dislike  of  the  French  and  foreigners 
generally.  A  part  of  this  dislike  has  been 
transferred  to  Americans.  Another  grievance 
is  abuses  by  the  government  in  diverting  nee 
and  levying  heavy  taxes. 

Still  one  more  grievance  that  was  men- 
tioned quite  often  is  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement.  In  Vietnam  hardly  any- 
one has  become  an  officer  in  the  ARVN,  un- 
less he  holds  a  second  baccalaureate.  This 
is  equivalent  to  completing  Junior  college  in 
the  U.S.  Bright  young  men  who  don't  have 
that  education  apparently  find  more  oppor- 
tunity for  their  aspirations  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

As  everyone  knows,  terrorism  is  a  problem 
in  Vietnam.  The  Viet  Cong  certainly  employ 
terrorism.  Terrorism  Is  an  article  of  their 
instructions;  this  point  was  emphasized  to 
me  by  one  of  our  American  leaders.  He  ad- 
mitted that  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  com- 
mitted acts  of  tenor  and  torture  also.  But. 
he  said,  at  least  it's  not  an  article  in  our 
program,  as  it  Is  In  the  program  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  I  tallied  up  a  number  of  the  acts  of 
terrorism  that  were  listed  diu-ing  two  weeks. 
There  were  75  cases.  I  took  one  of  the  two- 
week  lists  and  went  over  It.  About  25  of  the 
cases  were  directed  at  village  elders — people 
who  are  leaders  tn  the  South  Vietnamese 
society. 

One-sixth  of  the  cases  were  efforts  to  de- 
molish bridges  or  village  halls  or  facilities. 
Another  one-sixth  of  them  were  outalght 
attacks  upon  the  ARVN  soldiers.  Still  a  third 
of  the  cases  were  apparently  Indiscriminate 
terror  wreaked  on  individuals  at  random. 
Whether  the  Viet  Cong  had  particular  alms 
when  they  committed  these  Indiscriminate 
acts  I  don't  know,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  It  in  the  list  that  I  saw. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  question  of  the 
pacification.  This  is  very  Important,  I  be- 
lieve. The  pacification  Is  an  effort  to  com- 
plement military  activities  by  teaching  and 
aiding  the  peasants.  There  must  t>e  now 
about  400  pacification  teams  of  59  men  each 
who  go  out  Into  the  villages  and  stay  six 
montlis.  These  are  Vietnamese.  Pew  of  these 
teams  are  up  to  their  strength  of  59.  They 
wear  black  uniforms.  They  train  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  villagers.  Half,  or  30  of 
these  men  In  each  team,  are  police  officers. 
They  are  armed  to  protect  the  group.  Some 
of  these  South  Vietnamese  are  doing  a  good 
Job,  yet  others  are  not.  They  were  criticized 
by  at  least  one  of  the  Buddhist  venerables 
with  whom  I  spoke,  by  the  intellectuals  and 
other  people,  and  by  our  newspapermen. 

Some  members  of  the  pacification  teams 
tend  to  be  corrupt.  Many  of  them  are  sedd  to 
Join  the  pacification  teams  for  reasons  of 
prestige.  They  have  sometimes  had  a  record 
of  being  afraid.  When  it  gets  to  be  six  o'clock, 
a  numt>er  have  been  going  back  to  the  city, 
not  staying  out  in  the  villages.  The  report 
on  these  teams  is  mixed.  Undoubtedly  some 
have  done  fine  work. 

Americans  are  oftentimes  present  with 
such  teams.  These  are  men  of  the  U.S.  AID 
Mission  and  they  are  dedicated.  They  serve 
as  agricultural  workers  introducing  new 
crops.  They  advise  and  train  the  South  Viet- 
namese police.  They  conduct  training  In 
medicine  and  health.  They  aid  in  varieties  of 
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community  activities  such  as  road  and 
BChool-bulldlng.  It  l5  Impressive  to  see  these 
AID  ofBclals  at  work.  The  one  drawback  Is 
their  limited  numbers. 

A  chief  thing  to  note  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese pacification  teams — to  me,  the  criti- 
cal factor  about  them — is  that  they  must  al- 
ways have  a  platoon  or  a  company  of  ARVN 
soldiers  with  them.  Obviously  It  Is  not 
safe  for  the  pacification  teams  to  be  out 
there  and  to  do  their  work  without  this  pro- 
tection. The  protection  also  Includes  national 
police  and  local  mllltla.  All  this  Is  very  signif- 
icant. It  suggests  that  pacification  cannot 
be  achieved  by  good  works  alone,  without 
military  protection.  It  suggests  that  these 
military  forces  can  never  depart  but  must 
stay  perpetually  to  guard  the  pacification.  If 
American  boys  must  be  there,  too,  as  rein- 
forcements,- It  Is  a  dismal  future  because  of 
the  numbers  required. 

The  Cbleu  Hoi  program  was  explained  to 
me.  This  la  the  "Open  Arms"  policy  and 
that's  what  Chleu  Hoi  means.  It's  pxxrpose 
Is  to  entice  Viet  Cong  to  come  over  to  our 
Bide.  In  recent  months  more  have  been 
coming.  About  40  percent  more  have  come 
at  this  time  than  a  year  ago.  Viet  Cong  who 
accept  the  open  arms  are  given  a  personal 
allowance  plus  a  bonusrfer  weapons  they  turn 
In.  There's  a  specified  price  on  each  kind  of 
weapon.  However,  It's  a  little  puzzling 
whether  this  program  Is  all  that  It  seems  to 
b«.  I  talked  to  one  American  newspaperman. 
He  said  that  In  a  Delta  camp  where  the 
Chleu  Hol  plan  was  In  effect,  60  Viet  Cong 
were  being  held  and  reconstructed.  He  found 
that  only  one  bad  been  an  arms-bearing 
soldier  of  the  Viet  Cong  army.  Most  of  the 
others  were,  I  gather,  camp-followers  who 
came  In  for  the  rewards.  This  was  the  point 
that  one  of  our  correspondents  made. 

Many  of  our  soldiers,  ovir  marines  In  par- 
ticular, take  time  and  are  assigned  to  work  In 
the  Tillage*  of  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
help  the  people.  They  make  a  tremendous 
effort.  I  know  that  our  men  are  well-disposed 
and  very  kind.  I  went  to  one  village  where 
marines  were  staying  and  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  address  them.  They  are  doing 
their  best.  Yet,  It  must  be  admitted,  and 
this  was  apparent  from  my  talking  with 
some  of  them,  that  mHUary  men  are  not 
trained  to  specialize  In  'this  kind  of  com- 
munity rehabilitation.  Some  have  the  knack, 
but  not  all. 

We  can  expect  our  military  to  do  their 
share  on  the  military  side,  but  you  can 
hardly  expect  our  boys,  however  well  dls- 
poeed,  to  win  the  pacification  program  by 
themselves. 

It  requires  a  long  while  for  our  soldiers 
and  marines  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  villagers  In  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  people 
to  whom  I  spoke  in  Vietnam  said  that  It 
would  take  three,  five  or  more  years  to  win 
or  to  end  the  war.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
half  the  people  I  talked  to.  The  other  half 
said  that  the  duration  of  the  hostilities  is 
unpredictable.  I  asked  many  people,  "When 
are  we  going  to  win?"  "I  don't  know."  they 
replied.  "It's  going  to  be  a  long  time."  The 
answer  was  similar,  whether  said  by  Vietnam- 
ese or  Americans. 

Beyond  this,  nobody  ventured  to  picture 
what  a  win  would  be  like.  Would  It  be  a 
complete  pacification  of  South  Vietnam? 
Pacification  will  require  an  infinite  while, 
as  I  have  Indicated.  Or  would  It  be  an  Amer- 
ican Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  that  would 
achieve  the  victory?  As  you  know  we  are 
facing  th«  North  Vietnamese  Army  at  the 
DMZ,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  three  di- 
visions which  are  fighting  against  our  one 
division,  the  First  Marine  Division.  That 
division  Is  doing  very  well.  It  Is  beating  the 
North  Vietnamese  divisions  In  the  fights. 
But  this  has  cost  our  division  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  17,000  casualties. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  have  three 
divisions  out  on  the  front  lines,  they  have 


fourteen  in  reserve,  according  to  authorities. 
Fourteen  divisions  In  reserve  should  be  quite 
an  element  to  deal  with,  and  certainly  one 
reison  why  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam  will 
take  a  long  time. 

VII.    SUMMARY    OP    CONCI.USIONS 

Before  ending  with  thoughts  for  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem,  I  summarize  very  briefly 
the  several  conclusions  that  deserve  remem- 
bering. The«e  are  a  repetition  of  beliefs  ex- 
pre.ssed  earlier,  but  repeated  here  for  purpose 
of  emphasis. 

I.  In  our  anger  at  communism,  we  ought 
not  to  stamp  out  all  legitimate  rebelUona  of 
men  who  are  trying  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions. These  people  should  not  be  fought 
by  our  American  t>oys. 

II.  For  America  to  take  the  role  of  a 
world  policeman  will  be  undemocratic,  and 
the  strain  on  our  society  will  turn  us  Into 
a  police  state. 

III.  For  an  out.side  nation,  like  our  own, 
to  return  to  the  beaches  of  Asia  after  the 
recent  withdrawal  of  the  great  European  na- 
tions Is  to  oppose  the  manifest  tide  of 
history. 

IV.  China  will  never  hold  still  and  there 
win  never  be  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  so  long 
as  we  maint.i.in  a  chain  of  bases  so  tight 
around  her  throat. 

V.  By  escalating  and  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam,  we  constantly  risk  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  Russia  and  China. 

VI.  I  offer  one  further  conclusion;  If  we 
should  ever  accomplish  pacification  and  the 
Viet  Cong  are  beaten  down,  it  would  be  next 
to  Impossible  for  us  to  go  away  and  leave 
the  scene:  It  would  take  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  troops  stationed  there  for  an 
Indefinite  period  of  time.  In  order  to  main- 
tain many  position  against  this  Asiatic 
rebellion. 

Vm.    SOLUTIONS 

Finally,  I  offer  suggestions  for  a  solution. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  we  ought  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  Is 
quite  debatable  how  much  damage  this  Is 
doing  to  them.  It  does  much  physical  dam- 
age. Yet  many  authorities  believe  that  It 
strengthens  their  resolve  to  win  and  to  hang 
on.  One  very  Interesting  point  came  Into 
view  In  my  discussions.  An  authoritative 
correspondent  indicated  that  the  more  we 
bomb  North  Vietnam,  the  more  she  will  be- 
come a  tool  of  China  because  she  will  have 
left  few  resources  of  her  own  and  will  be- 
come dependent  on  what  China  may  choose 
to  give  her.  Moreover,  the  discussions  In- 
volving a  peaceful  settlement  with  North 
Vietnam  have  been  predicated  on  a  stop  to 
the  bombing.  This  could  be  a  first  step  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  leading  hopefully  to 
a  permanent  Vietnamese  solution.  Let  us 
stop  the  bombing  and  learn  the  full  poten- 
tial that  it  may  realize. 

Another  suggestion  I  offer  is  that  we  ask 
all  the  factions  in  Vietnam  to  join  in  dis- 
cussions. As  many  know,  and  as  I  mentioned, 
this  society  Is  fragmented.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
different  elements  and  groups  are  not  talk- 
ing very  much  with  one  another.  They  need 
not  do  so  as  long  as  they  remain  under  the 
American  umbrella  of  protection.  These 
groups  are  waiting  for  fortune  to  come 
arotind  to  suet,  a  degree  that  their  respective 
causes  may  rise  to  the  top. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take  a  much 
stronger  line  with  them.  We  should  talk  to 
them  one  by  one.  or  together,  or  in  any  way 
that  Ambassador  Bunker  decides,  and  say  to 
them  that  they  must  unite  and  carry  more 
of  the  load  themselves.  I  know  it  will  be 
hard  to  undertake  this  and  difficult  to 
achieve.  Yet  we  must  put  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  them.  Only  the  Vietnamese 
can  ever  accomplish  the  pacification.  If  It 
can  be  accomplished. 

I  would  also  commence  to  withdraw  our 
troops  to  the  fortified  positions  along  the 
coast  as  was  suggested  by  Generals  Gavin  and 


Ridgway.  I  think  we  have  to  do  this  In  order 
to  Induce  South  Vietnamese  to  take  more  of 
a  hand  themselves.  Also,  In  fairness  to  the 
world  at  large,  we  ought  to  de-escalate, 
rather  than  to  escalate,  the  war.  Moreover, 
I  submit  that  a  far  lesser  number  of  boys 
will  be  wounded  and  killed  than  will  be  t'le 
case  if  we  persist  In  projecting  the  war  into 
North  Vietnam. 

As  another  step,  I'm  certain  that  we  should 
Invite  all  the  nations  with  any  practical 
stake  m  Vietnam  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
us  on  any  footing  they  want.  We  might  need 
several  conferences.  The  United  Nations 
should  be  Involved,  If  possible.  Countries  that 
participated  in  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Vietnam  In  1954  should  be  Involved,  and  the 
neighbors  of  Vietnam  such  as  Thailand  and 
Cambodia.  The  Viet  Cong  must  be  Included. 
We  have  to  assemble  all  who  have  a  position 
on  this  and  get  them  somehow  or  other  to 
talk  without  conditions.  It  is  possible  that 
none  of  these  efforts  will  produce  a  response, 
yet  I  know  that  we  should  keep  on  experi- 
menting with  methods  for  peace. 

Alas,  the  United  States  Is  experimenting 
In  Vietnam  all  too  freely  with  devices  of  war 
and  escalation.  We  are  experimenting  with 
defoliation  of  the  crops  and  forests,  with 
personnel  carriers  in  the  rice  paddles,  mines 
in  the  rivers  of  North  Vietnam,  175  mm 
artillery  rlfies,  new  targets  for  air  strikes, 
and  on  and  on.  None  of  these  new  attempts 
have  proved  conclusive. 

If  we  would  experiment  with  measures  for 
de-escalation  and  retrenchment,  we  could  be 
no  less  successful.  Experiments  for  peace  and 
de-escalation  will  be  Just  as  uncertain,  and 
Just  as  challenging — but  a  great  deal  more 
rewarding  than  any  other  experiments  we 
have  attempted  so  far  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
experiment  with  peace. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  consider  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative proposals  to  come  before  it  this 
session:  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967, H.R.  6736. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers share  by  deep-abiding  interest  for 
innovative  educational  programs,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Delyte  W.  Morris,  president, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  endorsing 
H.R.  6736.  His  remarks  are  brief,  but 
they  succinctly  and  forcefully  convey  the 
very  real  need  which  exists  for  develop- 
ing greater  educational  broadcasting 
opportunities. 

Southern  Illinois  University. 

Carliondale,  III.,  July  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  Office  Building, 
WasTHngton,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  Southern  Illinois 
University,  I  support  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  your  committee  on  the  Public  Tele- 
vision Act,  H.R.  6736. 

Southern  Illinois  University  currently  owns 
and  operates  an  educational  FM  radio  station 
and  an  educational  VHP  television  station. 
We  believe  that  a  strong  and  virile  system  of 
educational  broadcasting,  both  radio  and 
television,  will  provide  service  to  the  entire 


population  of  the  United  States  In  program- 
ming areas  not  presently  available  In  either 
quantity  or  diversity  of  content.  The  Public 
Television  Act,  under  review  by  your  com- 
mittee, is  dedicated  to  that  end. 

I  realize  that  the  time  of  the  committee  Is 
limited  and  the  number  of  witnesses  seeking 
to  be  heard  are  many.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
frained from  seeking  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify but  would  appreciate  my  letter  being 
embodied  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
Yo'irs  truly, 

Delyte  W.  Morris, 

President. 


WILLIAM  McCAWLEY  LEADS  EAGLES 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  good  friends  and  constituents, 
Mr.  William  McCawley,  Belleville,  HI., 
was  recently  elected  as  grand  worthy 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  His  election,  I  might  add,  was 
unanimous,  something  for  all  of  us  to 
envy. 

This  tribute  indicates  Bill  McCawley's 
outstanding  leadership  and  service  to 
his  organization  and  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  members. 
It  reflects,  too,  his  community's  appre- 
ciation for  his  unselfish  efforts  on  Its 
behalf. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  enjoy  read- 
ing about  this  fine  gentleman,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  article  appear- 
ing In  the  August-September  issue  of  the 
Eagle  on  my  good  friend  Bill  McCawley. 

Ikon   Man  McCawley:    The  Woekingman's 

Order   Elects   a   Workingman    as   Gband 

Worthy  President 

(By  Art  Undberg) 

As  a  structural  worker,  "Iron  Red"  walked 
steel  girders,  one  foot  wide,  fifty  stt^les  high! 

This  man,  possessed  of  nerves  of  steel.  Is 
the  new  Grand  Worthy  President  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  He  stands  six  feet  tall 
and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  WUllam  An- 
drew McCawley— carrying  the  nickname  of 
"Red" — was  unanimously  elected  to  tliis 
exalted  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

He  is  a  man  of  stature  who  has  shown  out- 
standing leadership  qualities  in  gaining  this 
coveted  honor.  Although  a  rugged  individu- 
alist, he  exemplifies  a  great  awareness  and 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  others.  He  has 
been  an  active  worker  for  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  in  Illinois,  and  helped  Institute  a 
new  home  for  retarded  children  In  his  home 
town.  The  new  Grand  Worthy  President  Is 
looking  forward  to  a  larger,  more  successful 
Durante  ChUdren's  F^ind  promotion  next 
year. 

"Red"  McCawley  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
on  June  24,  1912,  on  a  farm  near  Jackson- 
vlUe,  ni.  Says  Red.  "I'm  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent — and  half  Kentucklan."  He  was 
raised  on  the  farm  and  attended  Palmira 
High  School  where  he  excelled  In  athletics, 
particularly  baseball,  basketball,  football, 
and  track,  winning  12  letters  In  these  sports. 
As  a  track  man  he  set  new  county  and  dis- 
trict speed  records  in  the  440-yard  dash.  His 
athletic  career  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
he  broke  his  back  while  playing  semi-pro 
football  after  his  high  school  graduation. 

He  entered  the  heavy  construction  field  In 
1942,  and  Joined  the  Iron  Worker's  Union, 
Local  392,  an  affiliation  of  the  International 


Association  of  Bridge  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers.  In  1963  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Ben  Hur  Steel  ESvctlcai  Com- 
pany, moving  up  the  ladder  c^  success  to 
foreman  and  then  general  foreman — which 
he  Is  today. 

Although  never  serving  as  an  officer  In  the 
union,  he  has  play^  an  active  role  in  pro- 
moting amicable  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  union.  He  commands  the  re- 
spect of  both  management  and  labor,  who 
value  his  judgment  and  opinion  most  highly. 
Possessing  a  rare  quality  of  cool  logic,  he  has 
proven  himself  a  successful  mediator.  He 
has  never  been  involved  In  a  strike  or  walk- 
out. 

William  A.  McCawley  became  an  Eagle  In 
1942  when  he  Joined  East  St.  Louis  Aerie  545. 
He  served  as  worthy  president  of  that  Aerie 
and  Is  a  past  Illinois  state  president.  He  was 
also  a  district  and  zone  director.  He  helped 
organize  new  Aeries  In  Jacksonville,  Dupo, 
and  Chester,  111.  He  served  as  Grand  Worthy 
Chaplain,  then  for  two  years  on  the  Board  of 
Grand  Trustees.  Last  year  he  served  as  Grand 
Worthy  Vice  President. 

The  McCawleys  are  an  Eagle  family.  Red's 
wife,  Helen,  Is  a  Past  Madam  President  of 
the  Auxiliary  and  presently  serves  as  the 
treasurer.  She  was  twice  named  "Mother  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Auxiliary.  Two  daughters 
and  a  son  are  all  married.  Both  sons-in-law 
and  son  are  members  of  the  Eagles.  The 
McCawleys  have  12  grandchUdren. 

Red  McCawley  likes  the  great  outdoors. 
His  favorite  hobby  Is  fishing  so  they  live  In 
a  comfortable  home  by  a  lake  In  Belleville, 
ni.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis.  They  are  members 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Belleville. 

Whether  It's  walking  a  steel  beam,  mediat- 
ing a  labor  dispute,  organizing  a  new  Eagles 
Aerie,  or  promoting  a  charity  drive,  the  new 
Grand  Worthy  President  thinks  positive  and 
emerges  victorious. 

Everyone  likes  a  winner.  The  Eagles  have 
one  In  its  newly  elected  leader,  WUllam  An- 
drew (Red)  McCawley. 


"TOMORROWS  STRATEGY"— ARTI- 
CLE BY  COL.  STEPHEN  J.  SALTZ- 
MAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cadi  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Americans  a  .  very  provocative  article 
written  by  Stephen  J.  Saltzman,  a  re- 
tired U.S.  Air  Force  colonel,  published  in 
the  August  Issue  of  Air  Force  &  Space 
Digest. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  completely 
with  Colonel  Saltzman's  argiunent,  he 
brings  vast  experience,  insight,  and  a 
refreshing  candor  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  America's  military 
strategy. 

I  recommend  Colonel  Saltzman's  arti- 
cle, "Tomorrow's  Strategy,"  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  military  science  and 
world  politics,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  article  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tomorrow's  Strategy:  Out  of  the  Jungles 

AND  Into  the  Lab 
(By  Col.  Stephen  J.  Saltzman,  USAF,  retired) 

The  basis  of  US  strategy  can  be  stated 
simply.  It  rests  on  the  notion  that  we  can 


deter  nuclear  war  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  an  arms  race  by  building  a  missile 
force  only  large  enough  and  secure  enough — 
and  clever  enough — to  withstand  any  level 
of  attack  and  still  strike  back  to  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  on  the  attacker.  This 
notion  is  labeled  "assured  destruction."  - 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  our  strategy  of 
assured  destruction  has  had  an  effect  on  the 
Soviets  exactly  opposite  to  the  effect  It  was 
hoped  to  have.  Instead  of  encouraging  them 
to  be  content  with  some  relatively  low  level 
of  nuclear  forces,  a  kind  of  nuclear  stale- 
mate, it  has  encouraged  them  to  go  for 
superiority  by  increasing  their  supply  of 
hlgh-payload  missiles,  by  designing  orbital 
weapons,  and  now  by  deploying  antlballlstlc 
missile  system.'  Some  students  of  these  mat- 
ters are  concerned  at  signs  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  make  our  strategy  work;  that 
we  will  patch  and  mend,  cut  and  try.  These 
students  are  concerned  that  each  new  fix  and 
each  new  rationale  will  mire  us  deeper  In  a 
bog  whose  quicksands  are  no  longer  as  ea.slly 
identified  as  they  once  were. 

Tomorrow's  strategy  will  have  to  be  de- 
signed around  the  military  forces  that  are 
being  laid  down  today;  the  prospect  of  shap- 
ing tomorrow's  strategy  around  today's 
forces  offers  a  famine  of  alternatives  for 
some  future  President.  Tomorrow  is  almost 
on  us.  And  today's  military  force  structure 
Is  a  costly  matrix  which  hardheaded  realists 
will  want  to  amortize  slowly,  which  Its  de- 
signers will  not  abandon  easily,  and  which 
new  strategists  will  not  be  able  to  change 
swiftly,  hampered  as  much  by  the  very  long 
time  it  takes  to  design  and  build  new  weap- 
ons as  by  resistance  from  those  who  will 
Insist  on  getting  the  most  mileage  from  the 
existing  Investment  in  military  hardware. 

THE    BASES    OF    OUK    STRATEGY 

When  you  begin  to  address  this  problem, 
you  look  naturally  for  its  source.  You  look 
for  the  fulcrum  from  which  today's  strategy 
gets  Its  ptirchase,  the  keystone  that  locks 
together  strategy's  arch.  Two  of  these  we  can 
Identify  rather  positively.  There  may  be 
others;  these  two  suffice  to  illuminate  the 
area. 

The  first  of  these  we  may  call  The  Parity 
Concept,  a  concept  that  built  upon  the  thesis 
that  nuclear  war  is  not  an  alternative  avail- 
able to  rational  governments  but  temi>ered 
that  thesis  with  a  fine  report  for  pragma- 
tism— such  a  war  could  occur;  you'd  best 
face  that  fact  and  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
It.  This  concept  held  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  toward  peace  unless  the  military 
environment  could  first  be  stabilized. 

With  the  Invention  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
high-speed  delivery  systems,  the  ofl'enEe  had 
outstripped  the  defense,  a  highly  unstable 
situation.  One  way  to  correct  this  Imbalance 
Is  through  arms  control.  But  the  proponents 
of  parity  held  that  another  and  perhaps 
more  practical  way  Is  to  bring  your  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  Into  bal- 
ance with  the  enemy's.  In  this  way  you  reduce 
his  fears,  prove  your  good  faith,  and  remove 
the  pressure  to  engage  In  a  splraling  arms 
race.  These  theorists  argued  that  the  na- 
tional self-interest  Is  best  served  by  this 
course  of  action.  All  that  remains  is  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  that  his  self-interest  Is  also 
best  served  thereby.  Until  you  can  convince 
him,  however,  you  maintain  some  edge  of 
superiority  but  show  good  faith  by  a  cau- 
tious and  visible  phasing  down  to  parity. 

Mr.  Paul  Nltze,  until  recently  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  who  on  June  30  replaced  Cyrus 
Vance  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  enun- 
ciated this  Idea  publicly  in  1960.  In  a  pai>er. 


'  The  problems  inherent  In  maintaining  a 
strategy  of  assured  destruction  and  a  sug- 
gested new  strategy  were  dealt  with  In  detail 
In  "Nuclear  Strategy  and  the  Arms  Race,"  by 
Col.  Richard  C.  Bowmin,  USAF,  Am  FoncE/ 
Space  Digest,  April  1967. 
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he  wrote  of  a  Claaa  A  and  a  Class  B  nuclear 
capability.'  He  said  that  a  Class  B  capa- 
bility— one  In  which  you  deter  an  enemy  by 
having  enough  secure  nuclear  strength  to 
retaliate  powerfully  but  not  enough  to  de- 
atroy  him — was  far  preferable  t/  the  enemy 
could  be  convinced  that  it  was  also  In  his 
best  Interest  to  maintain  this  kind  of  force. 
Palling  to  convince  him,  however,  Mr.  Nitze 
said  that  the  only  rational  strategy  was  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  Class  A  capability  In 
which  you  have  clear-cut  superiority. 

It  was  this  kind  of  thinking  that  led  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  to  remark  short- 
ly after  he  took  ofBce  that  he  would  breathe 
easier  If  the  Soviets  would  develop  second- 
generation  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  replace  their  exposed  early  models.  The 
early  models  sat  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
would  probably  be  destroyed  It  we  should 
atteck  first.  Secure  In  deep  silos  against  at- 
tack, however,  second-generation  missiles 
would  not  have  to  be  used  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  you  would  thus  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  their  use  at  all.  The  parity  con- 
cept only  makes  sense  when  both  your  nu- 
clear force  and  your  enemy's  can  survive  an 
attack.  Exposed,  "soft"  bombers  and  missiles 
didn't  meet  this  requirement.  Soft  missiles 
were  quickly  done  away  with,  and  the  bomb- 
ers are  following. 

To  convince  those  who  felt  that  the  Soviets 
could  not  be  trusted  to  cooperate  In  such  a 
heady  gamble,  along  came  the  categorical 
statement  that  an  all-missile  posture  Is  safe, 
that  the  thirty  minutes"  flight  time  and  half- 
mile  accuracy  of  ICBMs  is  going  to  look  good 
for  any  reasonable  future  planning  period. 
Since,  therefore,  there  are  no  strategic  mili- 
tary Jobs  that  cannot  be  done  by  Improved 
ICBMa  dug  more  deeply  Into  the  ground  or 
carried  by  submarines  at  sea,  and  kept  mod- 
ernized by  Improvements,  It  became  possible 
to  eliminate  any  serious  thought  or  work 
toward  developing  follow-on  strategic  sys- 
tems. Including  mllitery  space  systems. 

Mr.  John  Rubel,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  the  time,  was  able  to  say 
these  things  In  1961."  He  was  able  to  repeat 
them  with  new  emphasis  in  a  1962  speech 
that  was  heralded  as  a  major  policy  state- 
ment.* 

Dovetailing  with  The  Parity  Concept,  a 
second  Idea  exerted  a  tremendous  Influence 
on  New  Prontler  strategic  views.  This  was  the 
Idea  that  Internal  and  external  pressures  on 
the  Soviet  government  would  have  a  moder- 
ating Influence  on  Its  long-range  goals,  and 
quickly. 

Walt  W.  Rostow.  who  Is  now  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  was  the  Idea's  prin- 
cipal architect  and  untiring  salesman.  He 
reasoned  that  such  pressures  had  always 
turned  militant  states  Into  conservative  ones. 
But  he  felt  that  no  states  had  ever  suffered 
the  order  of  "corrosive  dynamics"  now  affect- 
ing the  Soviets — massive  agricultural  de- 
ficiencies, a  public  clamoring  for  long-prom- 
ised but  long-delayed  improved  living  stand- 
ards, the  growth  of  pressure  groups  within 
Russia,  the  demands  of  the  satellite  states, 
the  burgeoning  economies  of  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan, the  abrupt  halt  of  The  Great  Leap  For- 
ward In  Red  China,  and  the  Russian- Chinese 
schism.  So  Rostow  hypothesized  that  at  some 
point  in  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  1971.  the 
danger  of  war  with  the  Soviets  would  recede. 
With  war  fear  no  longer  a  factor,  the  struggle 
against  communism  would  then  take  social, 
psychological,  technological,  political,  and 
economic  forms,  and  we  should  be  devoting 


»  "Strategy  In  the  Nuclear  Age."  by  Paul  H. 
Nltze,  Foreign  Research  Center,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1960. 

'  "The  Military  Impact  of  Astronauts,"  by 
John  H.  Rubel,  Missiles  &  Rockets,  October 
1»61. 

•  Speech  to  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  D.C., 
by  John  H.  Rubel.  November  1962. 


much  of  ovir  energies  and  resources  to  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  conflict  In  those  areas.' 
If  you  were  persuaded  by  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, it  became  relatively  simply  to  accept 
the  follow-on  thought  that  there  was  really 
no  requirement  for  strategic  military  forces 
beyond  those  then  in  production  or  Improve- 
ments of  the  same.  Coupled  with  the  parity 
idea  and  Its  technical  support,  lingering 
doubte  about  Rostow's  point  tended  to  dis- 
appear. Either  idea  standing  alone  posed 
high  risk.  Together  ihey  seemed  to  cancel 
out  the  risk  or  at  least  to  make  the  risk 
acceptable. 

CURRENT    STRATEGIC    PROBLEMS 

Iii  the  years  since  the  new  strategy  took 
sh.ipe.  difficult  problems  have  confronted  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  defy  solution. 
A  big  problem,  and  close  at  hand,  is  obvi- 
ously Vietnam  and  the  very  large  war  we  are 
waging  there  to  guarantee  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple, patently  unable  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, to  agree  upon  their  political  future. 
Stated  that  way — and  how  else  can  you  state 
It? — it  is  a  Wonderland  nightmare.  Even 
more  nightmarish  is  the  image  of  our  nation 
moving  more  and  more  of  its  major  pieces 
into  the  protection  of  a  pawn  it  has  prob- 
ably advanced  too  far. 

Another  problem  is  related  to  the  first.  The 
development  of  The  Great  Society  Is  stalled, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  the  diversion  of  a 
treasury  of  brains  and  material  and  money 
and  men.  What  value  is  there  in  holding  the 
Soviets  at  bSt  with  a  cost-cutting  policy  of 
assured  destruction  instead  of  a  more  ex- 
pensive policy  of  superiority,  thus  generating 
funds  and  energies  and  manpower  to  develop 
The  Great  Society  so  we  can  engage  the 
Communists  nonmilitarily  at  the  point  when 
war  danger  recedes — when  we  are  detoured 
from  our  nonmilltary  goals  through  a  mili- 
tary quagmire  that  drains  our  strengths  and 
prevents  us  from  attaining  one  of  the  major 
goals  our  strategy  was  designed  to  attain? 
Thirty  to  forty  billion  dollars  a  year  would 
build  a  lot  of  Great  Society. 

There  are  larger  problems,  although  their 
lack  of  immediacy  tends  to  cloak  them  from 
view.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing  of  these 
is  that  while  we  face  west  to  Vietnam,  the 
greatest  of  our  post-World  War  II  alliances 
appears  to  be  crumbling  at  our  backs.  NATO, 
created  and  built  on  the  foundation  of  US 
nuclear  superiority,  has  had  its  military  base 
all  but  wiped  away,  and  its  political  base  was 
never  very  strong.  The  process  of  disintegra- 
tion began  with  the  Berlin  Crisis  in  1961. 
After  Berlin  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
for  Europeans  to  be  confident  that  the  United 
States  would  back  them  up  with  nuclear  de- 
fenses. To  the  contrary,  our  frantic  efforts  to 
rush  nonnuclear  reinforcements  to  Europe 
made  It  obvious  that  we  probably  wouldn't. 
Berlin  pulled  the  plug  and  confidence  ran  out 
fast.  And  our  recent  decision  to  pull  back 
35.000  troops  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  any 
nation  of  a  nonnuclear  defense. 

The  fact  Is  that  de  Gaulle  Is  correct :  Tra- 
ditional concepts  of  mutual  defense  alliances 
are  Invalid  In  the  face  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Atomic  warfare  Is  simply  too  dangerous  for  a 
nation  to  engage  in  it  willingly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  ally.  It  has  become  axiomatic  that 
nuclear  defenses  will  be  used  only  when  na- 
tional Intereste  are  identical,  not  when  they 
are  merely  m-utual.  Identlcailty  of  national 
Interests  Imolies  political  union,  a  vision  that 
has  vapcu^iv:.  I.  uhe  heat  of  de  Gaulle's 
drU  ■  for  a  ren.ilssance  of  Gallic  greatness. 
Oiu'  own  Ineptitude  also  contributed  to  the 
demise  of  that  goal  which  many  Americans 
desired  so  greatly. 

Another  and  major  source  of  concern  Is 
that  belief  in  a  US-USSR  detente  is  causing 
us  to  be  indecisive  about  the  technological 


■•  "West  Awaits  New  Red  Strategy."  by  W. 
W.  Rostow.  Washington  Post.  December  30. 
1962. 


war.  US  military  technology  long  ago  reached 
a  state  of  advanced  tumescence  and  In  large 
part  has  had  to  He  moist  and  quivering,  wait- 
ing to  be  taken.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  unaffected  either  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  by  any  deep  belief  in  a  peaceful 
future,  is  using  today's  hiatus  to  move  rap- 
idly ahead  in  space  and  unquestionably  in 
other  military  technology  fields  that  could 
give  them  strategic  dominance  In  the  1970s. 
Those  who  face  the  fact  that  we  have  con- 
tained the  Soviets  primarily  through  a  dwin- 
dling strategic  dominance  suffer  from  the 
niggling  gut  feeling  that  there  are  some 
things  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  research  and 
development  that  we  aren't  doing. 

And  then  there's  the  Red  Chinese  bomb, 
an  unhappy  reminder  of  the  existence  of  an- 
other militant  giant's  growing  military 
power.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  fact  that  the 
world,  no  matter  how  fervently  we  would 
wish  it,  simply  won't  stand  still. 

There  are  more  problems.  And  the  Ust, 
unmercifully,  grows.  But  these  serve  as  illus- 
trations. 

.      FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

A  fighter  off  his  balance  cannot  begin  to 
make  his  strength  and  skill  felt  until  he  re- 
gains his  footing.  This  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  United  States  today.  There  are  some 
Immediate  problems  that  must  be  solved 
even  as  we  begin  to  shape  a  new  strategy. 

Again,  the  most  obvious  is  Vietnam.  How 
to  conclude  a  war  we  never  wanted  and  In 
which  we  seem  unable  either  to  prevail  or 
disengage?  The  variety  of  options  has  long 
since  dissolved.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  no  wish  to 
negotiate.  That  seems  to  leave  us  with  the 
choice  of  winning  or  getting  out. 

Has  anyone  taken  a  dispassionate  look  at 
withdrawal?  Just  what  would  such  a  move 
cost  us? 

In  terms  of  lost  territory.  It  might  cost 
little.  The  Chinese  have  been  fighting  the 
Vietnamese  for  a  thousand  years  and  have 
never  managed  to  conquer  them.  If  we  ac- 
companied our  withdrawal  with  certain  well- 
advertised  assurances  to  more  stable  govern- 
ments In  the  area,  such  as  Thailand,  and 
with  expanded  military  assistance  commit- 
ments there  and  naval  commitments  In 
South  China  waters,  there  Is  good  reaseJn 
to  believe  that  our  withdrawal  frongi,  Viet- 
nam would  not  Initiate  a  series  of  falling 
Southeast  Asian  dominoes. 

In  terms  of  reduced  credibility  In  US  guar- 
antees, It  Is  at  least  moot  that  withdrawal 
would  affect  either  the  US  Image  abroad  or 
our  treaty  arrangements.  If  we  rationalized 
our  disengagement  by  citing  the  inability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  form  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, the  Western  world  might  applaud 
our  move.  Indeed,  a  global  opinion  survey 
might  well  show  that  most  governments  and 
most  people  regard  our  continued  actions  in 
Vietnam  as  lU-advised  If  not  plain  stupid. 
And  you  feel  certain  that  historical  hind- 
sight will  write  the  Vietnamese  War  as  a 
major  and  perhaps  crippling  mistake,  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  whose  historians  are 
around  to  write  that  history. 

It  Is  In  terms  of  lost  face  and  national 
pride  that  the  cost  of  withdrawal  could  be 
high.  But  the  cost  of  saving  the  national 
face  in  Vietnam  comes  high.  Perhaps  too 
high.  Only  time  will  tell  how  high. 

If  you  are  unwilling  to  look  dispassionately 
at  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  then  it  seems 
you  must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  a  dispas- 
sionate look  at  the  risks  Involved  In  con- 
cluding that  war  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
at  the  least  cost.  In  an  elther-or  situation, 
how  can  you  deny  the  logic  of  such  a  pro- 
posal? Can  you  describe  a  viable  third 
alternative? 

It  must  be  clear  by  now  that  incremental 
increases  in  US  strength  fighting  under  the 
same  ground  rules  and  with  the  same  re- 
strictions won't  do  the  Job.  Given  the 
French-,  British-,  and  now  American-proved 
axiom    that   it   takes   approximately  fifteen 
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formal  troops  to  cope  with  one  guerrilla  and 
given  the  fact  that  a  horde  stands  behind 
the  Viet  Cong,  how  can  you  argue  with  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght's  warning  that  Vietnam  is  "an 
open-ended  war"? 

If  we  are  to  conclude  the  Vietnam  War  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  at  the  least  cost,  then 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  isolate  the  Viet 
Cong  from  outside  support  so  we  can  finish 
him  off  Inside  South  Vietnam,  so  that  we  can 
put  an  end  to  the  "open-end"  feature  of  this 
war.  This  means,  for  example,  attacking 
targets  we  haven't  been  allowed  to  attack.  It 
means  closing  the  port  at  Haiphong  by  mines, 
by  blockade,  or  by  bombs.  It  means  con- 
sidering extreme  steps,  such  as  clearing  an 
easily  defended  border  around  South  Viet- 
nam's Jungles  cheaply  and  quickly  with  small 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  as  Gen.  Predrlc 
Smith  suggested  In  a  1960  article,*  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  It  at  exorbitant;  cost  and 
slowly  with  bulldozers  and  Mafirfnes  as  we 
recently  tried  on  a  twelve-mile  section  of 
border. 

In  a  word,  It  means  upplng  the  ante.  In  a 
word.  It  means  risk.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
fight  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  Instead 
of  pussyfooting  around  In  dread  of  esoteric 
notions  like  escalation  and  at  a  cost  In  fiesh 
and  material  resources  that  Is  fast  becoming 
unbearable,  then  It  Is  time  for  us  to  use  the 
words  that  have  ended  all  wars  since  time 
began:  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 

The  Red  Chinese  problem  must  be  faced, 
perhaps  less  pantlngly  than  Vietnam  but 
certainly  with  more  alacrity  than  Is  Implied 
In  the  official  line  that,  although  Red  China 
has  the  bomb,  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Red  China  develops  modern  delivery  sys- 
tems— another  myth  that  Isn't  holding  up 
too  well.'  Aside  from  the  fact  that  major 
cost  reductions  for  rocket  vehicles  have  put 
a  delivery  capability  within  reach  of  the 
poverty-stricken  Red  Chinese,  Is  It  manda- 
tory that  a  nuclear  weapon  be  delivered  by 
"a  modern  delivery  system"?  Or  In  thirty 
minutes?  Might  not  a  suitcase,  or  a  lot  of 
sulteases  over  a  long  period  of  time,  do  the 
Job  Just  as  effectively?  An  Oriental  might 
Juat  be  thinking  along  those  lines.  He  usually 
does  think  along  the  lines  of  the  simplest 
solution.  And  that  fact  Inevitably  comes  to 
us  as  a  surprise. 

So,  It  Is  time  to  begin — In  Sun  Tzu's 
phrase — to  "shape"  the  Red  Chinese  Instead 
of  being  shaped  by  them.  The  obvious  cheng 
of  Vietnam  Is  shaping  us  and  softening  us 
for  some  less  obvious  ch'i,  Sun  Tzu's  dicta 
on  war  have  been  basic  to  Chinese  strategy 
since  500  years  before  Christ  and  have  been 
unaffected  by  such  latter-day  strategists  as 
von  Clausewltz.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  that  old  man  Is  beaming  approvingly  at 
the  modern  practitioners  of  his  art.  On  the 
other  side  of  that  coin,  you  wonder  at  the 
suitability  of  our  tongue-in-cheek  aspira- 
tions to  head  off  the  Red  Chinese  via 
US-USSR  cooperation  against  a  common 
threat. 

Beyond  question,  one  of  our  most  desperate 
problems  Is  at  home.  The  Vietnam  syn- 
drome— Save  the  World — has  created  the 
Vietnam  backfire — Hands  Off  the  World.  Our 
strategy  to  conteln  communism  by  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  choice  for  anyone  request- 
ing assistance  has  swung  a  large  segment  of 
our  public  opinion  to  a  viewpoint  you  can 
only  describe  as  isolationist.  Complicating 
the  problem  further,  this  new  state  of  the 
public   mind  Is  most  prevalent  among  the 


•  For  a  detailed  exposition  of  how  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  employed  In  a  tactical  war 
situation  such  as  Vietnam,  the  only  author- 
itative article  on  this  subject  available  In 
the  public  domain,  see  "Nuclear  Weapons  In 
Limited  War,"  by  Gen.  Frederic  H.  Smith, 
Jr.,  USAF,  Air  University  Quarterly  Review, 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.,  Spring  1960. 

'  "The  Myth  of  Technological  Stalemate," 
by  J.  S.  Butz,  Jr.,  Am.  Force/Space  Digest, 
March  1967. 


very  persons  who  will  have  to  support  a  new 
strategy,  the  mass  of  today's  youngsters  who 
will  be  tomorrow's  voters  and  taxpayers.  Per- 
haps it  Is  symptomatic  of  age  (In  states  as 
well  as  In  Individuals)  and  of  the  kind  of 
creative  decline  that  marks  a  society's  apogee 
that  we  turn,  In  our  less-confident  years,  to 
worship  power  as  the  only  true  guarantor  of 
our  security,  and  perhaps  the  young  persons 
who  oppose  today's  policies  will,  with  age, 
take  what  we  may  euphemistically  call  more 
moderate  views.  But  for  those  who  must  plan 
tomorrow's  strategy,  this  problem  of  the 
public  mind  Is  a  frustrating  but  necessary 
factor  to  consider.  What  assumption  would 
you  make  regarding  tomorrow's  public 
mind?  Since  your  strategy  would  largely 
stand  or  fall  on  the  accuracy  of  that  assump- 
tion, it  assumes  major  Importance. 

Can  you  imagine  a  U.S.  President  today 
who  would  have  the  political  courage  to  in- 
tervene massively  In  some  new  crisis  far  from 
home?  Can  you  Imagine  the  United  States  In 
another  war  of  attrition  where  we  wear  the 
enemy  down  or  he  wears  us  down?  Yet  that 
sort  of  Intervention,  that  sort  of  war.  Is  basic 
to  the  military  force  structure  ( bayonets  and 
helicopters  and  antlguerrlUa  specialists  and 
World  War  II-Korean-type  forces)  we  have 
built  and  are  building  in  expanding  numbers 
to  support  our  strategy.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  our  strategy  is  faulty  or  has  In 
fact  been  breached?  Where  are  we  planning 
to  use  these  forces  after  Vietnam?  Another 
Cuba  or  another  crisis  that  directly  affects 
our  national  Interests  would  bring  Instant 
public-supported  reaction.  But  another  Viet- 
nam? An  African  crisis?  In  point  of  fact,  we 
might  find  It  difficult  to  arrange  for  Inter- 
vention. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
consistently  rejected  the  U.S. -sponsored  pro- 
posal for  an  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
(which  would  be,  as  these  things  are,  largely 
U.S.)  because  such  a  force  would  "violate 
the  principles  of  national  sovereignty."  What 
part  of  that  OAS  decision  Is  a  reaction  to 
daily  impressions  of  the  loss  of  national 
Initiative  to  a  crusading  military-assistance 
force?  So  the  new  strategist  must  add  to  his 
burden  the  problem  of  a  strong  International 
reaction  against  Intervention.  If  the  cure  ap- 
pears to  be  worse  than  the  disease,  maybe 
these  nations  we  are  preparing  to  save  won't 
want  to  be  saved.  Maybe  they'll  prefer  to 
fumble  through  on  their  own.  And  how  does 
that  affect  the  United  States  security  and 
the  new  strategy? 

TOWARD    A    NEW    STRATEGY 

Where  to  begin  In  the  formation  of  a  new 
strategy?  Certainly  you  would  want  to  save 
as  much  of  the  old  as  remains  useful.  All 
of  It  hasn't  been  overtaken  by  events.  All 
of  It  hasn't  been  proved  faulty. 

You  would  want,  for  Instance,  to  preserve 
much  of  Rostow's  thinking.  Certainly  to- 
morrow's Soviet  Chairman  Is  going  to  be 
much  more  troubled  than  today's  Chairman 
by  Internal  and  external  stresses,  and  cer- 
tainly this  Is  going  to  soften  Soviet  mili- 
tancy. Besides,  this  Idea  appeals.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  positive  Idea  that  solidifies  national 
opinion.  It  appeals  alike  to  fact-facing  real- 
ist and  to  idealistic  Intellectual.  No  one 
wants  war.  Not  even  our  fiercest  hawks  want 
war.  No  one  wants  to  make  the  future  mark 
time  while  we  solve  more  Imminent  problems 
first.  EJveryone  wants  to  get  on  with  the 
future,  confident  In  his  own  security  and 
well-being  and  In  even  more  Utopian  con- 
ditions for  his  descendants.  So  you  would 
want  to  save  much  of  Rostow's  thesis  and  get 
on  with  The  Great  Society.  You  might.  In 
time,  even  hope  to  apply  the  same  concepts, 
cautiously,  to  the  Red  Chinese. 

You  would  continue  foreign  aid  on  an  in- 
creasingly selective  basis  and  continue  the 
present  trend  toward  quid  pro  quo,  posting 
continued  aid  on  continued  good  perform- 
ance, a  policy  that  recognizes  that  you  will 
be  disliked  whether  you  assist  or  not,  that 
a  desire  to  be  liked  isn't  any  kind  of  a  basis 


for   foreign   policy  anyway,   and  that  world 
opinion  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

You  would  want  to  preserve  a  capability 
to  react  swiftly — Instantly! — and  nonnu- 
clearly  to  international  crises  where  our  as- 
sistance was  requested  or  where  our  Inter- 
ests were  threatened.  This  capability  should 
be  large  enough  to  -handle  several  simul- 
taneous crises,  but  it  would  probably  be  wise 
to  plan  only  on  strengths  sufficiently  large 
to  confront  an  aggressor  with  the  fact  of 
US  presence,  a  fait  accompli  he  would  have 
to  circumvent  if  he  desired  to  continue  with 
his  aggression. 

But  this  crisis-handling  force  would  only 
have  meaning  if  it  were  backed  up  by  stra- 
tegic military  strength  that  the  Russian  and 
the  Chinese  would  respect  and  that  others 
with  aggressors — Communist-exploited  or 
no — would  have  to  consider  before  continu- 
ing the  aggression  in  the  face  of  US  presence. 
Here,  it  seems,  is  where  present  strategy 
stumbles  hardest,  and  it  is  here  that  the  new 
strategy  must  concentrate. 

What  direction  should  you  take  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  strategic  strengths?  Obvi- 
ously you  don't  throw  away  what  you  have. 
And  obviously  you  try  to  fix  what  you  have 
so  that  It  can  do  the  Job  better.  But  there 
are  other  things  you  can  do. 

If  you  base  your  thinking  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nuclear  weapon  Is  the  last 
weapon  man  will  Invent,  then  you  proceed 
quite  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
Maglnot  Line  of  survlvable  and  deliverable 
weapons  Is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  strategic 
weaponry  and  that  all  you  must  do  is  to 
embellish  and  amplify  and  protect  and  so- 
phisticate the  one  you've  already  got.  You 
proceed  to  this  conclusion  even  In  the  full 
knowledge  that  a  static  defense  has  always 
been  fianked  by  a  determined  aggressor,  as 
ours  Is  being  fianked  today.  And  anyone 
would  concede  that  In  terms  of  explosive 
power  the  nuclear  weapon  Is  quite  ultimate. 
What  value  explosive  power  of  an  order  of 
magnitude  two  or  even  twenty  times  today's, 
excepting  for  specialized  applications  such 
as  space-detonating  missile  defense  systems? 

But  the  new  strategic  thinker  must  ask 
himself  where.  In  the  doctrine  of  war,  is  there 
a  rule  tha*  a  weapon  must  explode,  or  make 
a  noise,  or  raise  a  lot  of  rubble?  And  then  he 
must  test  his  thinking  against  this  ques- 
tion. A  weapon  of  the  future  could,  in  fact, 
affect  only  the  climate.  Or  communications 
systems.  Or  the  mind.  Or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Or  the  reproductive  process.  What  then 
of  your  expensive,  foolproof,  static  nuclear 
defense  systems? 

So  In  your  new  strategy,  you  would  want  to 
unfetter  our  vibrant  technology  to  regain 
and  then  to  malnteln  worldwide  military 
technological  superiority.*  The  result  of  that 
unleashing  would  not  only  support  the  new 
strategy;  it  would  become  a  weapon  in  It- 
self. It  would  become  a  weapon  whose  effecte 
could  b-='  used  psychologically  or  politically, 
as  well  as  militarily.  Technological  victory, 
In  your  hands,  could  give  you  the  means  to 
control  aggression.  In  your  hands.  It  could 
end  wars  and  the  threat  of  wars.  In  a  danger- 
ous world,  technological  defeat  could  be 
fatal. 

Like  the  tone  of  Rostow's  thinking,  tech- 
nological warfare  also  has  Its  appeal.  It 
stimulates  the  Imagination.  It  Is  dynamic. 
It  Is  a  policy  that  can  rally  allies  around  new 
strengths.  It  Is  a  policy  that  says  we  are 
tired  of  being  pushed  around  and  of  having 
our  security  threatened  and  our  well-being 
disturbed.  And  It  Is  a  policy  that  gives  you 
the  highest  return  In  security  for  the  dollar 
Invested.  It  also  gives  you  a  high  payoff  feed- 
back Into  the  civilian  economy. 

The  old  strategy  has  built  rigidity  into  the 


"Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  III, 
USAF,  addressed  the  problem  of  military 
technological  superiority  In  his  article  "De- 
fense on  the  Technological  Front"  In  Air 
Force/Space  Digest.  June  1966. 
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ead  of  the  war  spectrum  that  can  kill  us — 
the  strategic  end.  It  haa  given  ua  esaentlally 
%  pure  mlasUe  posture,  with  Ita  one-opUon 
"go-no-go"  characterlatlc,  an  all-nuclear 
strategic  porture  In  a  world  that  sbrlnka 
In  horror  from  nuclear  explosives,  a  posture 
whose  only  useful  effect  la  to  threaten  and 
whose  threatening  ability  Is  becoming  less 
and  leas  credible.  There  aren't  many  men 
who  could  bring  themselves  to  lue  such  a 
capability,  even  In  retaliation.  And  their 
numbers  will  shrink. 

There  are  many  who  will  say  that  a  policy 
of  technological  warfare  is  destabilizing  and 
warlike.  They  will  say  that  It  will  set  off 
another  arms  race.  To  them  you  must  say 
that  It  takes  two  to  tango.  You  must  say 
that  the  Soviet  Is  already  running  as  hard 
as  he  can;  the  only  reason  we  don't  see  the 
specter  of  an  arms  race  today  Is  that  there 
la  only  one  contestant.  Besides,  like  the  8o- 
Tlet,  we  arent  going  to  display  our  plana 
on  a  sandwich  board.  There  are  things  you 
can  do  that  will  provoke  the  Soviet  and  there 
are  things  that  are  not  visible  and  will  not 
provoke  him.  There  are  things  going  on  In  hU 
laboratories  and  In  his  space  experiments 
that  we  would  probably  find  quite  provoking 
If  we  knew  of  them. 

The  decision  to  Initiate  the  Manhattan 
Project  (and  similar  decisions  to  initiate 
similar  projects  In  other  countries)  opened 
a  Pandora's  box.  We  opened  the  box  and  we 
have  pestilences  abroad.  Rational  men  know 
we  must  live  with  those  pestilences.  Refusal 
to  think  about  the  unthlnkablcs  won't  make 
the  unthlnkables  go  away.  They  exist.  It 
would  be  unimaginable  folly  to  turn  our 
backs  on  them  or  to  make  our  strategic  plans 
as  If  they  didn't  exist,  or  as  if  today's  bub- 
bling technological  cauldron  won't  produce 
new  pestilences  to  threaten  our  existence. 

TTie  original  Pandora's  box  contained. 
among  all  the  plagues.  Hope,  which  remains 
as  man's  sole  comfort  In  misfortune.  Tou 
hope  for  a  better  future.  Tou  hope  our  lead- 
era  will  have  the  vision  and  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  to  move  our  society  to  greater 
heights  and  that  these  new  peaceful  re- 
sponses will  guarantee  oxir  safety  and  well- 
being.  Tou  are  dismayed,  shamed,  by  your 
own  careful  conclusions  that  say:  Rely  on 
ftower  until  peace  Is  assured. 

But  you  remember,  from,  Eccleiiastea.  the 
verse: 

"If  the  serpent  bite  before  It  be  charmed. 
Then  is  there  no  advantage  In  the 
charmer." 


THE  "CAN-DO  GENERATION" 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
permission  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  August  27. 1967,  In  the  Herald- 
Advocate,  a  good  and  substantial  news- 
paper published  In  Wauchula.  Fla. 

With  all  the  confusion,  marching,  and 
protesting  going  on  Involving  a  lot  of  our 
young  people  this  day  and  time,  appar- 
ently there  are  stm  people  In  the  United 
States  who  have  returned  to  their  own 
communities  after  finishing  their  educa- 
tion and  have  assimied  their  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship.  These  young  men 
and  women  are  making  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  not  only  of  their 
own  communities,  but  also  to  their  State 
and  Nation. 


The  column  I  refer  to  has  oeen  writ- 
ten by  one  of  our  fine  young  Plorldians, 
Larry  Smith,  who,  by  his  own  example 
and  observations.  Illustrates  that  his  Is  a 
generation  not  of  protest,  but  of  those 
who  believe  that  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, one  of  its  cornerstones  is  to  re- 
ward people  In  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  produce  and  assist  In  the  mak- 
ing of  progress  and,  therefore,  in  build- 
ing a  better  nation. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  examples  of  people  ad- 
vocating negative  actions  and  protest  of 
various  kinds,  there  are  those  young  peo- 
ple with  positive,  constructive  attitudes 
and  actions  who  represent  a  "can-do" 
rather  than  an  "I-won't "  generation. 
The  editorial  column  follows : 
Cracklin's 
(By  Larry  Smith) 
We  reached  a   plateau   of  sorts   Saturday 
night,  the  89  of  us  who  streamed  back  into 
Hickory,  N.C.,  for  the  tenth  anniversary  re- 
union of  our  high  school  graduating  class. 

It  \  as  the  first  time  many  of  us  had  met 
since  we  received  our  diplomas  in  June, 
1957,  and  thought  we  had  the  world  by  the 
tail. 

There  was  the  usual  handshaking  and 
backslapplng  and  '•howareyoudolng"  and 
"whereareyoullvlngnow"  chatter. 

There  was  laughter.  At  receding  hairlines, 
expanding  waistlines.  At  comic  prizes  that 
went  to  my  wUe  and  me  for  having  the  most 
babies.  And  later  in  the  evening  at  my  win- 
ning a  door  prize  of  concrete  patio  blocks — 
more  than   700  miles  from  home. 

There  was  shocked  disbelief  at  seeing  an 
old  flame — once  so  quiet  and  shy  but  now  a 
slightly  pudgy  bleached  blonde  swinger 
wearing  a  pink  mlnl-sklrt. 

But  there  was  wonder,  too.  At  how  sud- 
denly the  10  years  had  slipped  by.  The  sud- 
den realization  that  life  doesn't  go  on  for- 
ever; two  of  our  classmates  have  died  un- 
timely but  natural  deaths.  Life  seemed  dear- 
er for  that. 

The  evening  brought  to  mind  one  writer's 
recent  description  of  our  age  group  as  the 
"Forgotten  Generation" — born  too  late  for 
World  War  II,  too  early  for  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, and  now  too  old  for  the  "Ban  the  Bomb" 
movement.  There  wasn't  a  bearded  beatnik 
among  us. 

I'd  prefer  to  think  our  lives  have  a  little 
more  substance  than  that  description  Im- 
plies. In  the  brief  Bi>an  of  10  years  many  of 
our  class  members  are  well  on  their  way  to 
success  In  business  and  professional  fields. 
Our  class  haa  produced  a  lawyer,  minister, 
teachers,  accountants,  chemist,  engineer,  and 
Inventor,  nurses,  an  actor,  a  fashion  model, 
two  editors,  a  pharmacist,  dentist,  several 
who  already  own  their  own  businesses,  and 
many  others  who  have  made  creditable  con- 
tributions to  the  bvislnesa  conrununlty. 

The  "Forgotten  Generation?"  I  don't  be- 
lieve It.  If  a  catch  phrase  is  necessary  to 
Identify  us,  I'd  sooner  use  the  "Can-Do  Gen- 
eration." For  while  the  latest  crop  is  parad- 
ing In  beards  protesting  the  bomb  and  any- 
thing else  that  strikes  their  fancy,  our  group 
is  working  toward  the  goals  which  have 
made  this  country  great — and  which  will 
keep  it  great  despite  the  protesters.  And  I 
hope  that  In  10  years  they  will  discover  the 
same  thing. 

It  was  worthwhile  Saturday  night's  short 
plateau.  It  was  a  time  for  assessment,  gath- 
ering up  the  strings  of  10  all-too-brief  years. 
Not  a  destination  but  a  short  and  useful 
resting  place. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FISCAL  RESTRAINT 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  President's  tax 
message.  As  usual,  It  came  at  a  time  of 
fiscal  crisis.  The  administration  wit- 
nesses submitted  their  case,  which  proved 
but  one  thing — the  Federal  Government 
needs  more  money.  They  would  not  ac- 
cept any  of  the  responsibility  for  ignoring 
the  warnings  which  many  of  us  had  been 
sounding  for  several  years,  to  wit:  the 
need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

The  request  for  a  10-percent  surtax 
and  the  continuation  of  certain  excise 
taxes  come  about  2  years  too  late.  In 
late  1965  and  the  first  half  of  1966,  the 
American  economy  was  booming.  In  the 
third  quarter,  the  administration  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit,  against  the  advice  of 
every  Republican  In  the  House,  and  by 
early  1967  the  administration  took  the 
advice  of  the  Republicans  and  urged  the 
Immediate  restoration  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit.  The  administration 
used  every  argument  that  we  had 
previously  advanced  in  our  minority  re- 
port, but  the  damage  was  done.  The 
softening  of  the  economy,  which  was  so 
apparent  In  late  1966,  eventually  revealed 
Itself  to  the  Government  experts. 

The  administration  calls  its  present 
request  a  war  tax  made  necessary  by  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  In  the  last  10  years, 
the  Federal  budget  has  jumped  from  $77 
billion  to  $144  billion,  approximately  90 
percent.  How  much  of  this  Is  due  to 
Vietnam?  Of  the  $67  bUllon  budget  In- 
crease, $25  billion  is  for  Vietnam,  and  $42 
bUlion  is  for  increased  domestic  spending. 
Since  1960  the  U.S.  population  has 
grown  by  only  10  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  persormel  comprising  the 
civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  by  25  percent;  the 
cost  of  Government  payrolls,  including 
military,  has  grown  by  75  percent;  the 
total  of  all  Government  spending  has 
grown  by  83  percent;  nondefense  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
are  up  97  percent. 

The  administration  knew  in  1965  that 
the  Vietnam  cost  was  $10  billion  higher 
than  they  would  admit,  and  strongly  de- 
nied it  before  our  committee.  If  the  pub- 
lic had  been  warned  of  this  increase, 
there  would  have  been  a  demand  for 
more  restraint  on  domestic  spending. 
This  restraint,  of  course,  would  have 
jeopardized  the  implementation  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  at  a  time  when 
the  President's  party  controlled  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  a  2-to-l  majority. 
We  are  facing  an  estimated  deficit,  by 
July  of  1968,  of  $30  bilUon.  Again,  had 
the  pubUc  been  warned  that  the  threat  of 
this  unprecedented  deficit  was  in  the 
making,  and  that  increased  taxes  would 
necessarily  follow,  the  present  crisis 
could  have  been  avoided.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  administration  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  elimination  of  any  of  the 
domestic  programs  or  the  reduction  of 
any,  and  a  rubberstamp  Congress  went 
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meekly  along,  heeding  only  the  demands 
of  the  administration. 

The  administration  still  refuses  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  deficits.  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  message  proposed  that  the  $30 
billion  deficit  be  met  in  the  following 
maimer:  one-fourth  by  a  tax  increase, 
one  fourth  by  reduced  Federal  spending, 
and  one-half  by  borrowing.  This  tax  mes- 
sage is  now  30  days  old.  Our  committee 
commenced  hearings  Immediately  on  the 
tax  part,  but  what  has  happened  to  the 
spending  restraint  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  message  that  the  admin- 
istration "was  firmly  committed  and 
which  I  urge  upon  Congress"?  The  an- 
swer is  clearly  indicated  by  actions  not 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  words. 

Our  committee  rewrote  the  President's 
social  security  bill  and  cut  $2  billion  from 
the  legislation.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Before  it  had  even  reached 
that  committee,  the  administration  sent 
swarms  of  its  top-flight  lobbyists  to  the 
Senate  to  demand  that  the  House  bill  be 
junked  and  that  the  $2  billion  be  re- 
stored. 

The  White  House  was  busy  last  week 
calling  House  Members,  demanding  that 
they  restore  the  cuts  that  the  Senate  had 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  just  last 
week  the  White  House  was  successful  in 
getting  the  Senate  to  restore  the  cuts 
which  the  House  had  made  in  the 
demonstration  cities  project,  rent  supple- 
ments, and  beautification  program.  The 
administration  is  requesting  increases  in 
the  shameful  poverty  program  which 
has  failed  to  produced  any  good  thing. 
The  administration  is  asking  for  more, 
not  less,  appropriations  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  finances  the  sale 
of  arms  to  coimtries  not  friendly  to  us. 

The  administration  having  so  quickly 
reneged  on  its  commitment  "to  urge" 
spending  restraint  upon  Congress,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  support  a  10-percent 
tax  increase.  To  pass  a  tax  bill  without 
spending  restraint  is  to  invite  another 
deficit  In  1969,  which  can  only  be  met 
by  additional  taxes.  This  is  not  accept- 
able to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public. 

The  administration  will  be  in  a  bind 
and,  to  meet  this  crisis,  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  withhold  spending, 
even  though  Congress  appropriated  the 
money.  The  responsibility  is  on  his 
shoulders. 

"nnSA  AND  thata" 

The  President  has  sent  an  election 
team  to  look  over  the  Vietnam  elections 
and  to  report  any  fraud  that  takes  place. 
They  had  better  be  sent  to  Chicago  or 
Texas.  Perhaps  South  Vietnam  will  send 
an  inspection  team  here  for  the  1968 
elections. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  DE- 
TERMINATION BY  CONGRESS 
WHETHER  FURTHER  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  DESIRABLE  IN 
RESPECT  TO  POLICIES  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day, by  letter,  inviting  each  Member  of 
this  body  to  join  me  as  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  my 
colleagues. 

This  resolution  provides  a  way  to  ful- 
fill a  constitutional  requirement  which 
up  to  now  has  been  neglected,  and  at  the 
same  time  help  to  clarify  and  unify  the 
national  will  ant'  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

This  is  the  logical,  proper,  sensible  way 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  so 
prevalent  today. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  letter  I  am  today 
placing  in  the  mail  to  my  colleagues: 

Dear  CoLLEAOtrE:  Today  there  is  a  great 
uneasiness  among  Members  of  Congress  who 
voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — 
an  uneasiness  that  pervades  the  entire  coun- 
try. It  arises  in  great  part  from  an  Important 
error  of  omission  In  connection  with  the 
Resolution.  The  government  failed  to  In- 
voke properly  the  SEATO  treaty  which  serves 
as  the  only  expressed  basis  for  Section  2  of 
the  Resolution.  The  omission  was  the  absence 
of  an  official  determination  that  "an  armed 
attack"  occurred  against  South  Vietnam.  The 
only  determination  of  armed  attack  was 
against  two  American  ships.  Therefore,  de- 
bate at  the  tUne  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
the  attack  upon  the  American  vessels,  vrith 
little  consideration  given  to  the  military 
and  political  situation  In  Vietnam  and  the 
commitment  we  were  undertaking  there.  I 
have  outlined  this  more  fully  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Wednesday,  August  23, 
page  23741. 

Because  of  this  omission  the  issue  of  Viet- 
nam was  not  placed  squarely  on  the  Con- 
gressional anvil.  This  deprived  the  country 
of  the  great  synthesizing  debate — and  unify- 
ing influence — through  which  we  traditional- 
ly hammer  out  major  policy  decisions. 

Yet,  It  is  not  too  late  to  correct  this 
error.  In  doing  so,  we  will  fulfill  constitu- 
tional procedure  and  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  SEATO  treaty.  In  my  view, 
this  is  the  logical,  proper,  sensible  way  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  so  prevalent 
today.  Accordingly,  I  invite  your  support  of 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  that  Uf)on  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  shall  immediately 
consider  and  report  to  their  respective  bodies 
their  determination  as  to  whether  further 
Congressional  action  is  desirable  In  respect 
to  policies  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  procedure,  far  from  causing  the  enemy 
to  misjudge  our  determination,  would  In  the 
end  clarify  America's  will  and  purpose.  No 
Representative  should  feel  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  constitutional  procedure  would  con- 
stitute criticism  of  past  conduct  of  the  war. 
Rather,  it  would  be  recognition  that  it  is 
time  for  both  houses  of  this  representative 
government  to  measure  up  to  the  grave 
responsibility  placed  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Should  you  care  to  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  please  call  my 
office,  extension  5272.  Thanks  for  your 
consideration. 

With  every  good  wish, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NEED  FOR  EARLY  DECISION 
ON  H.R.   12573 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  morn- 
ing reports  over  the  wire  services  Inform 
us  of  firefighters  being  pinned  down  by 
snipers  while  attempting  to  fight  fires 
during  rioting  in  Milwaukee  last  night. 
Such  cowardly  sniper  attswiks  on  fire- 
fighters prove  again  the  need  for  pro- 
tection for  these  unarmed  public  serv- 
ants who  seek  to  preserve  our  Uves  and 
property. 

The  Milwaukee  incident  is  not  an  iso- 
lated one.  Firemen  have  been  subject  to 
the  same  kind  of  attacks  in  nearly  every 
such  disturbance.  Yet,  imtll  now,  there 
is  no  Federal  law  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
determine,  no  State  law,  specifically  de- 
signed to  protect  firemen  imder  these 
circumstances. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
correct  this  serious  oversight,  through 
H.R.  12573,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce  earlier  this  month.  Other 
Members  also  see  the  need,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  25  Congressmen  have 
joined  with  me  as  cosponsors.  Others 
have  introduced  identical  bills. 

I  submit  that  the  need  to  correct  this 
oversight  is  too  great  for  prolonged  de- 
lay. Already  we  have  been  described  in 
the  press  as  "fiddling  while  Rome  bums," 
because  of  failure  to  come  to  grips  more 
quickly  with  problems  of  riots  and  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  an  early  decision  on  H.R.  12573. 
giving  no  opportunity  for  charges  that 
we  also  "fiddle"  while  our  firefighters 
die. 


THE  WARREN  REPORT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  are  the  seventh  and  eighth — 
final — installments  of  the  transcript 
from  the  CBS  television  documentary 
entitled,  "CBS  News  Inquiry:  The 
Warren  Report": 

The  Warren  Report — VII 

Waltek  CRONKrrE:  Good  evening.  For  the 
past  three  nights  we  have  been  examining 
the  circumstances  of  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  On  Sunday,  we 
returned  to  Dealey  Plaza  to  recreate  that 
fatal  motorcade  ride  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  Texas  School  Book  Depository. 

Believing  that  rifle  tests  conducted  by  the 
Warren  Commission  were  less  than  adequate, 
we  conducted  new  tests,  more  closely  simu- 
lating the  conditions  of  the  actual  murder. 
We  found  hitherto  undiscovered  evidence  In 
film  of  the  murder  itself  that  the  killer  had 
more  time  than  the  minimal  5.6  seconds  indi- 
cated in  the  Warren  RejKjrt  to  get  the  shots 
off.  And  we  concluded  that  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  Oswald  was  Indeed  at  least  one  of 
the  killers. 

But  was  there  more  than  one?  On  Monday 
night,  we  interviewed  eyewitnesses  who  said 
all  the  shots  came  from  the  School  Book  De- 
pository. And  others  equally  insistent  that 
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tbere  wer«  •bot*  from  the  grmwy  knoll  over- 
looking tbe  motorcade  ItaeU. 

We  taated  more  exhaustively  tban  did  the 
Warren  Conunlnlon  the  extremely  contro- 
Tenlal  single  bullet  theory,  found  that  one 
bullet  cotild.  Indeed,  have  wounded  both  tbe 
President  and  Oovemor  Connally.  We  heard 
autopsy  Burgeon.  James  Humes,  break  three 
and  a  baU  years  of  silence  to  report  that  he 
has  r»-«xaailned  the  X-raya  and  photographs 
of  the  President's  bcxly,  and  still  has  no 
doubt  that  all  the  shots  struck  from  behind. 
We  concluded  that  In  the  absence  of  solid 
evidence  that  there  were  other  assassins,  and 
with  the  indications  that  one  killer  could 
account  for  all  the  shots,  there  wais  no  second 
giuunan.  But,  even  as  the  only  gunman,  was 
Oswald,  as  the  Warren  Report  suggests,  a 
lone  madman7  Or  was  he  the  trigger-man 
for  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  President? 

On  Tuesday,  we  considered  such  frequently 
mentioned  Indications  of  conspiracy  as  the 
mxirder  of  OflJcer  J.  D.  Tlpplt,  found  that 
he  was  legitimately  ordered  from  his  normal 
patrol  area  as  part  of  a  redeployment  of 
police  forces  to  oope  with  the  assassination. 
Found  too,  that  a  partial  description  of  the 
assassin,  broadcast  on  police  radio,  could 
account    for   Tlpplfs   stopping   Oswald. 

We  found  the  nightclub  owner.  Jack  Ruby, 
the  man  who  killed  Oswald,  was  a  strange, 
mercurial  creature  given  to  hitting  first  and 
asking  questions  afterward.  And  none  of  his 
cloMst  associates  would  credit  Ruby  with 
the  abUlty  to  keep  a  secret  very  long. 

We  presented  the  conspiracy  theories  of 
New  Orleans  District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison, 
theories  which  Garrison  says  be  will  present 
In  a  court  of  law.  but  which  today  remain  a 
series  of  largely  unsupported  statements. 
And  we  concluded  that,  for  now  at  least,  no 
conspiracy  theory  of  the  assassination  has 
been  proved 

Tonight,  we  turn  from  the  assassination 
to  the  Warren  Commission  Itself.  Having 
found  that  the  Commission's  conclusions.  In 
the  main,  still  stand  up  almost  three  years 
after  published,  we  now  ask  our  fourth  and 
last  fundamental  question:  Why  doesnt 
America  believe  the  Warren  Report? 

Annottmcxx:  This  Is  a  CBS  news  Inquiry: 
"The  Warren  Report."  Here  Is  Walter 
Cronklte. 

CBONXxnt:  Tonight,  as  In  our  preceding 
reports,  my  colleague  Dan  Rather  and  I  are 
going  to  break  this  fundamental  question 
Into  subsidiary  questions.  For  the  first  part 
of  the  broftdcaat.  we  will  ask:  Should  America 
believe  the  Warren  Report?  We  will  explore 
Just  bow  well  and  honestly  the  Warren  Com- 
mission operated,  to  what  extent  It  deserves 
beUef. 

The  second  question  will  be:  Could 
America  believe  the  Warren  Report?  And 
well  try  to  determine  whether  there  are 
elements  In  the  way  people,  and  particularly 
Americans,  think  about  great  events,  which 
would  prevent  their  accepting  the  Warren 
Report,  however  trustworthy  It  might  be. 

But  this  final  broadcast  will  be  different. 
The  questions  we  will  ask  tonight,  we  can 
only  ask.  Tonight's  answers  will  be  not  ours, 
but  yours. 

Rath^:  As  we  take  up  whether  or  not 
America  should  believe  the  Warren  Report, 
we'll  hear  first  from  the  man  who  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Is  responsible  for  the 
question  being  asked.  Mark  Lane,  lawyer  and 
former  New  York  State  Assemblyman,  was 
the  gadfly  of  the  Warren  Commission.  He 
demanded  the  right  to  appear  before  It  as 
a  defense  counsel  for  the  dead  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald.  Refused,  be  began  bis  own  Investi- 
gation of  the  President's  death,  a  study  that 
produced  first  the  best  selling  attack  on  the 
Warren  Commlaslon,  "Rush  To  Judgment," 
and  now  a  movie  of  the  same  name. 

Mark  Lane  has  lectured  all  over  the  world 

on    his   own    theories   of   the    assassination, 

theorlea  which  he  speDed  out  for  Bill  Stout. 

MsKK  Laini:  There  was  one  ooncluaion,  one 

baste     owv.lwslon     that     tb«     Commlssioa 


reached,  I  think,  which  can  be  supported 
by  the  facts,  and  that  was  the  Commission's 
conclusion  that  Ruby  killed  Oswald.  But,  of 
course,  that  took  place  on  television.  It  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  deny  that.  But, 
outside  of  that,  there's  not  an  Important 
conclusion  which  can  be  supported  by  the 
facts  and — and  this  is  the  problem. 

And  what  the  Commission  was  thinking 
and  what  they  were  doing  is  still  hidden 
from  us,  of  course.  The  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mission meetings  are  locked  up  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  no  one  can  see  them. 
A  vast  amount  of  the  evidence,  F.B.I,  reports, 
CIA.  reports,  which  may  be  directly  related 
to  the  information  we  should  have,  are  also 
locked  up  in  the  Archives.  No  one  can  see 
that. 

The  photographs  and  X-rays  of  the  Presi- 
dent's body,  taken  at  the  autopsy  in  Be- 
thesda.  Maryland,  taken  Just  before  the  au- 
topsy was  begun,  taken  by  Naval  technicians, 
which  in  and  of  themselves  might  resolve 
the  whole  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  conspiracy,  cannot  be  seen  by 
anyone  today  and.  in  fact,  not  one  member 
of  the  Warren  Commission  ever  saw  the  most 
important  documents  in  the  case,  the  photo- 
graphs and  the  X-rays.  And  not  one  lawyer 
lor  the  Commission  ever  saw — was  curious 
enough  to  examine  the  most  Important 
evidence. 

I  ttilnk  the  villain  was  the  desire  of  gov- 
ernment ofUclals  to  be  nice,  to  see  to  it  that 
nothing  would  upset  the  American  people, 
that  the  apathy  which  has  seized  us  for  all 
of  these  years  be  permitted  to  remain  un- 
interrupted by  a  factual  presentation  of  what 
happened.  The  American  people  would  have 
been  upset  surely  if  they  were  told  there  was 
a  conspiracy  which  took  the  life  of  your 
President. 

CaoNKTrx:  But  Mr.  Lane,  who  accuses  the 
Commission  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  evidence,  does  not  always  allow  facts  to 
get  in  the  way  of  his  own  theories.  In  "Rush 
To  Judgment,"  fca:  example,  he  writes:  "The 
statements  of  eyewitnesses  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent tended  to  confirm  the  likelihood  that 
the  shot  came  from  the  right  and  not  from 
the  rear."  Lane  then  quotes  Associated  Press 
photographer  James  Altgens,  and  another 
eyewitness.  Charles  Brehm.  as  giving  testi- 
mony that  would  support  the  idea  of  a  killer 
on  the  grassy  knoll.  Yet  Mr.  Altgens,  as  we 
saw  Monday  night.  Is  entirely  certain  that 
all  of  the  shots  came  from  behind,  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Lane  does  not  mention. 

As  for  Mr.  Brehm,  Eddie  Barker  discovered 
that  he  holds  no  brief  either  for  the  grassy 
knoll  theory  or  for  the  use  of  his  words  by 
Mark  Lane. 

EsDix  Baxksx:  Well  now,  some  critics  of 
the  Warren  Report  have  taken  your  testi- 
mony, or  interviews  with  you.  to  Indicate 
that  you  thought  the  shots  came  from  be- 
hind the  fence  over  there.  What  about  that? 
CHARI.X8  Brihm:  Well,  as  I  say.  it  was  not 
a  number  of  critics.  It  was  one  critic,  Mark 
Lane,  who  takes  very  great  liberties  with 
adding  to  my  quotation.  I  never  said  that 
the — any  shot  came  from  here  like  I  was 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane  would  like  me 
to  have  positively  identified  the — what  I  saw 
fly  over  here — his  skull — although  I  told 
him  I  could  not — I  did  not — I  thought  It 
was  but  I  oould  not.  So.  he  has  added  his 
Interpretations  to  what  I  said,  and  conse- 
quently that's  where  the  story  comes  from 
that — that  I  said  that  the  shots  come  from 
up  there.  No  shot  came  from  up  there  at  any 
time  during  the  whole  fiasco  that  after- 
noon. 

CxoNitrrr:  Nor  are  these  the  only  examples 
of  Mr.  Lane  lifting  remarks  out  of  context 
to  support  his  theories.  Perhaps  the  most 
charitable  explanation  Is  that  Mark  Lane 
still  considers  himself  a  defense  attorney  for 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald — and  a  defense  attor- 
ney's primary  duty  Is  not  to  abstract  truth, 
but  to  his  client. 
There  exists,  however,  a  less  partisan,  and 


therefore  perhaps  more  disturbing  critique 
of  the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

Rathxb:  One  of  the  most  Influential  at- 
tacks on  the  work  of  the  Commission  Is  the 
book,  "Inquest,"  by  a  young  scholar  named 
E^dward  J.  Epstein.  It  began  as  a  thesis  in 
political  science,  Mr.  Epstein  deciding  to 
find  out  Just  how  the  Warren  Commission 
had  gone  about  solving  this  crime  of  the 
century. 

He  studied  the  26  volumes  of  hearings, 
then  interviewed  five  of  the  seven  Commis- 
sion members.  General  Counsel  J.  Lee  Ran- 
kin and  some  of  the  Commission's  top  in- 
vestigators. And  the  pattern  that  began  to 
emerge  'disturbed  him. 

Epstein:  Well,  there  were  three,  I  think, 
levels  of  complaint.  The  first  one  was  the 
InstltuUonal.  you  might  say:  the  general 
problem  that  a  government  has  when  it 
searches  for  truth.  The  problem  of  trying 
to  have  an  autonomous  investigation,  free 
from  political  Interference  and  at  the  same 
time,  it's  dealing  by  Its  very  nature  with  a 
political  problem. 

The  second  level  might  be  called  the  or- 
ganizational level  of — was  the  Warren  Com- 
mission organized  in  a  way  that  prevented  It 
from  finding  facts.  And  here  my  findings 
were  that  by  using  a  part  time  staff  and  by 
the  Commission's  detaching  themselves  from 
the  investigation — in  other  words,  not  ac- 
tively partaking  in  the  investigation — It 
raised  some  problems  as  to  whether  the  War- 
ren Conunission's  investigation  went  deep 
enough,  so  that  if  there  was  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy,  they  would  have  in  fact  found 
it. 

The  third  level  of  my  criticism  concerned 
the  evidence  itself,  and  this  concerned  the 
problem  of  when  the  Warren  Commission 
was  come— confronted  with  a  very  complex 
problem.  For  example,  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  F.B.I.  summary  report  on  the 
autc^jsy  and  the  autopsy  report  they  had  in 
mind — how  they  solved  this  problem, 
whether  they  simply  glossed  over  It  or 
whether  they  called  witnesses  and — and 
this — this,  of  course,  brought  up  the  ques- 
tions   of — of    a    second    assassin. 

Rathxb:  One  of  the  men  Mr.  Epstein  In- 
terviewed for  his  "Inquest"  Is  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, now  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
but  In  1964,  one  of  the  principal  investiga- 
tors for  the  Warren  Commission,  charged 
with  establishing  the  basic  facts  of  the 
assassination.  Mr.  Specter  thinks  the  Com- 
mission did  its  Job  well  and  came  up  with 
the  right  answers. 

Spbctxx:  I  would  say  after  having  pros- 
ecuted a  great  many  cases  that  seldom  would 
you  ever  find  a  case  which  was  air  persua- 
sive that  Oswald  was  the  assassin  and,  in 
fact,  the  lone  assassin,  and  we  /onvlct  peo- 
ple in  the  criminal  courta  evafy  day  right 
here  In  City  Hall,  Phlladelnhla.  And  the 
times  the  death  penalties  aremnposed  or  life 
imprisonment — so  that — so/  that  the  case 
does  fit  together. 

Rather:  In  separate  interviews  we  asked 
critic  Epstein  and  investigator  Specter  to 
discuss  some  of  the  central  Issues  that  must 
determine  how  well  or  how  badly  the  Warren 
Commission  did  its  work. 

EPSTxm:  Part  of  the  job  of  the  Warren 
Commission  was  restoring  confidence  in  the 
American  government.  And  for  this  he  had 
to  pick  seven  very  respectable  men.  men  who 
would  lend  their  name  and  lend  probity  to 
the  report.  And  so  that  the  problem  was, 
In  any  seven  men  be  picked  of  this  sort,  they 
would  have  very  Uttle  time  for  the  investi- 
gation. 

They  would  also  have  two  purjKJses.  One 
piirpose  would  be  to  find  the  truth,  all  the 
facts.  The  other  purpose  would  be  to  allay 
rumors,  to  dispel  conspiracy  theories  and  ma- 
terial of  that  sort. 

Sfectes:  My  view  Is  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  for  that  type  of  a 
charge.    When    the   President    selected    the 
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Commissioners,  he  chose  men  of  unblemished 
reputation  and  very  high  standing.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be 
rxpedlent  or  to  search  for  political  truths. 
Nor  would  Allen  W.  Dulles,  the  former  head  of 
•he  C.I.A.,  nor  would  John  McCloy.  with  his 
distinguished  service  In  government,  nor 
.'.  ould  the  Congressional  or  Senatorial  repre- 
sentatives. 

Now,  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  staff 
members.  When  It  came  time  to  select  the 
individuals  to  serve  as  assistant  counsel  and 
general  counsel,  men  were  chosen  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  who  had  no 
connection  with  government. 

Epstein:  For  example,  there  were  rumors 
concerning  the  F.B.I,  or  various  IntelUgence 
agencies.  I  noticed  that  there  were  a  nimi- 
ber  of  memorandums  where  the — where — 
from  Warren  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  was  In  charge  of  the  Secret  Service, 
assuring  that  their  findings  wouldn't  Impair 
the  efficiency  or  the  morale  of  the  Secret 
Service.  And  the  same  thing  again  with  the 
P.B.I.,  a  question  of  whether  there  was  ever 
any  possible  connection  between  Oswald — 
and  by  connection  I  don't  mean  anything 
sinister,  I  simply  meant  that  he  was  furnish- 
ing information  and  there  were  some  rumors 
to  this  effect — and  they,  rather  than  inves- 
tigating these  rumors,  they  preferred  to  give 
it  to  the  F.B.I,  to  investigate  the  rumors 
themselves.  As  J.  t«e  Rankin,  their  General 
Cotmsel.  said,  they  would  rather  that  agency 
clear  its  own  skirts.  Well,  what  this  meant,  of 
course,  is  that  If  the  P.B.I.  would  have  dis- 
cretion If  It  did  find  a  connection  between 
Oswald  and  itself,  the  discretion  of  either 
reporting  it  or  not  reporting  it. 

Specteb:  In  the  main,  the  P.B.I,  conducted 
the  basic  line  of  Investigation.  But  the  Com- 
mission used  its  lndei>endent  Judgment 
Wherever,  say.  the  F.B.I.  or  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice was  Involved  Itself  so  that  they  would  not 
Investigate  themselves  on  the  subjects  where 
they  were  directly  Involved,  and  I  think  the 
Commission  showed  its  Independence  In  that 
regard  by  criticizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  by  criticizing  the  Secret 
Service  where  the  facts  warranted  such' 
criticism. 

On  every  subject  where  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  had  contact  with  the 
area  of  investigation  with  which  I  was  Inti- 
mately connected,  I  was  fully  satisfied  with 
their  thoroughness  and  with  their  compe- 
tency and  with  their  Integrity. 

Cbonkite:  Despite  Mr.  Specter's  defense,  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  CBS  News  that  the  role  of 
the  F3.I.  as  well  as  the  Secret  Service,  both 
In  the  assassination  and  its  aftermath,  has 
been  less  than  glorious.  And,  to  some  extent, 
the  performance  of  these  agencies  weakens 
the  credibility  of  the  Warren  Report.  As  to 
what  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Secret  Service  did 
wrong  before  the  assassination,  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  Report  itself. 

It  notes  the  Secret  Service  agents  assigned 
to  protect  the  President  had  been  drinking 
beer  and  liquor  into  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  that  no  search  was  made  of  build- 
ings along  the  route,  and  that,  quote:  "The 
procedures  of  the  Secret  Service,  designed  to 
Identify  and  protect  against  persons  consid- 
ered serious  threats  to  the  President,  were 
not  adequate  prior  to  the  assassination,"  end 
of  quote.  That  Is,  the  Secret  Service  should 
have  known  about  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

But  the  Report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
if  the  Secret  Service  did  not  know  about  him, 
the  F.BJ.  did,  and  did  not  see  fit  to  men- 
tion his  existence  to  the  Secret  Service.  The 
report  issues  a  mildly  phrased  yet  devastating 
rebuke  to  the  F3.I.,  charging  that  it  took  an 
unduly  restrictive  view  of  its  reeponslbilitles. 
Knowing  what  the  F3J.  knew  about  Oswald, 
the  Report  says,  an  alert  agency  should  have 
listed  him  as  a  potential  menace  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Yet,  after  the  assassination,  the  Com- 
mission Itself  relied  heavily  on  these  two 
agencies  as  Its  investigative  arms. 


Did  their  performance  Improve?  We  know 
that  some  of  the  tests  conducted  by  them  for 
the  Warren  Commission  were  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  first  of  these  broadcasts  we  pointed  out 
that  to  stimulate  Oswald's  problem  of  hitting 
a  moving  target  from  a  sixty  foot  high  perch, 
the  F.B.I.  conducted  its  firing  tests  on  a  fixed 
target,  from  a  30-foot  height.  Certainly.  If 
CBS  News  could  duplicate  the  conditions  of 
the  actual  assassination  for  a  fixing  test,  the 
feat's  not  beyond  the  capability  of  the  F3J. 

Rather:  There  is  also  the  case  of  the 
famous  exhibit  399,  the  bullet  which  the 
Commission  thought  wounded  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  Governor  Connally,  winding  up  on 
the  Governor's  stretcher  in  Parkland  Hos- 
pital. Critics  of  the  Report,  you  will  remem- 
ber, insist  it  couldn't  have  hit  both  men,  but 
must  have  been  found  on  the  President's 
stretcher.  Yet.  part  of  the  now  permanent 
confusion  surrounding  the  bullet  and  where 
it  was  found,  must  be  charged  to  the  cavalier 
attitude  of  agents  of  both  the  P.B.I.  and  the 
Secret  Service  at  Parkland  Hospital. 

On  Monday  night,  hospital  attendant 
Darrell  Tomlinson  described  how,  In  shoving 
a  stretcher  into  place,  he  dislodged  a  spent 
rifle  bullet.  Mr.  Tomlinson  quite  properly 
sent  at  once  for  the  hospital's  chief  of  secu- 
rity, O.  P.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  describes  what 
happened  then: 

Wright:  I  told  him  to  withhold  and  not  let 
anyone  remove  the  bullet,  and  I  would  get  a 
hold  of  either  the  Secret  Service  or  the 
P.B.I.,  and  turn  it  over  to  them.  Thereby, 
it  wouldn't  have  come  through  my  hands 
at  all.  I  contacted  the  F.BJ.  and  they  seld 
they  were  not  interested  because  It  wasn't 
their  responsibility  to  make  Investigations. 
So.  I  got  a  hold  of  a  Secret  Serviceman  and 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  interested  In  coming 
and  looking  at  tJhe  bullet  in  the  position  it 
was  then  in. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  area  where  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  and  picked  up  the  bullet 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  I  carried  it 
some  30  or  40  minutes.  And  I  gave  It  to  a 
Secret  Serviceman  that  was  guarding  the 
main  door  into  the  emergency  area. 

Barker:  Mr.  Wright,  when  you  gave  this 
bullet  to  the  Secret  Service  agent,  did  he 
mark  It  In  any  way? 

Wright  :  No,  sir. 

Barker:  What  did  he  do  with  It? 

Wright:  Put  it  in  his  lefthand  coat  pock- 
et. 

Barker:  Well  now.  did  he  ask  your  name 
or  who  you  were  or  any  question  at  all  about 
the  bullet? 

Wright:  No.  sir. 

Barker:  How  did  the  conversation  go? 
Do  you  remember? 

Wright:  I  Just  told  him  this  was  a  bullet 
that  was  picked  up  on  a  stretcher  that  had 
come  off  the  emergency  elevator  that  might 
be  involved  in  the  moving  of  Governor  Con- 
nally. And  I  handed  him  the  bullet,  and  he 
took  It  and  looked  at  it  and  said,  "O.K.,"  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Cronkite:  There  is  Uttle  to  praise  in  such 
treatment  by  the  F.BJ.  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice of  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  assassination  case. 
Moreover,  the  Warren  CommiSF'un  seriously 
compromised  itself  by  allowing  the  Secret 
Service,  the  F.B.I,  and  the  C.I.A.  to  investi- 
gate questions  involving  their  own  actions. 

Rather:  The  Commission  had  before  it  the 
hard  fact  that  Oswald's  notebook  contained 
the  name,  phone  number  and  license  plate 
number  of  Dallas  F.B.I,  agent,  James  Hosty. 
The  F.B.I. 's  explanation  was  that  Hosty  had 
asked  Ruth  Paine,  with  whom  Marina  Os- 
wald was  living,  to  let  him  know  where  Os- 
wald was  staying,  that  he  Jotted  down  his 
phone  number  and  that  Marina  under  prior 
instructions  from  her  husband,  also  copied 
down  Hosty's  license  plate. 

Cronkite:  The  question  of  a  link  between 
the  killer  and  the  F.B.I.  was  indeed  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  Investigation,  The  Com- 
mission's handling  of  that  question  is  scarce- 


ly Justifiable.  What  It  did  was  to  accept  as 
conclusive  sworn  affidavits  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  and  other  F3.I.  officials,  that  Oswald 
was  never  employed  In  any  capacity  by  the 
F3J. 

The  Commission  says  It  also  checked  the 
F.B.I. 's  own  files,  but  mentions  no  other  in- 
vestigation. It  followed  the  same  curious 
procedure  with  the  C.I.A.,  taking  the  word  of 
top  C.I. A.  officials  that  Oswald  had  no  con- 
nection with  that  agency  either.  The  Com- 
mission then  came  to  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  absolutely  no  type  of 
informant  or  undercover  relationship  be- 
tween an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  at  any  time. 

Now,  elsewhere,  the  Warren  Rej)ort  argues 
persuasively  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  nega- 
tive, of  proving  in  that  case  that  Oswald 
was  not  a  member  of  a  conspiracy.  You  will 
remember  that  It  hedged  Its  conclusion,  say- 
ing only  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy. 

Yet  the  Commission  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  another  far  reaching  negative:  that 
Oswj^ld  was  not  Involved  vrtth  any  agency 
of  Uie  U.S.  Government  ever.  Oswald's 
mother.  Marguerite,  has  always  maintained 
that  her  son  was  a  government  agent — she 
favors  the  C.I.A.— and  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  assassination. 

Barker:  Mrs.  Oswald,  what  sort  of  proof  do 
you  have  that  your  son  was  an  agent  of  this 
government? 

Marguerite  C.  Oswald  :  Now,  proof,  Eddie — 
that's  a  very  strong  question.  I  think  the 
Warren  Commission  members  themselves 
gave  Marguerite  Oswald  the  proof.  They  want 
us  to  believe  that  Lee  Han,ey  Oswald  went 
to  Russia  as  a  defector.  And  yet  he  got  out 
of  the  Marine  Corps  three  years  before  his 
hitch  was  up  on  a  Dire  Need  discharge.  Now, 
this  is  documented.  This  Is  what  they  tell  the 
American  people.  They  go  Into  great  details, 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  got  out  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  three  months  ahead  of  time  be- 
cause his  mother  had  an  accident — which 
was  the  truth,  and  it  all  went  through  the 
Red  Cross  legitimately. 

And  when  he  came  home,  he  stayed  with 
his  mother  three  days.  We  sort  of  know  that 
story.  And  then  he  left  for  Russia.  And,  so. 
this  is  supposed  to  be  all  cut  and  dried.  But 
when  you  read  the  Warren  Report,  and  when 
you  know  the  case — and  this  Is  my  case,  and 
my  son's — so  I  know  it,  then  you  see  a  little 
part  where  the  Warren  Commission  fays,  the 
documentation  says,  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  given  a  passport  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  travel  to  Russia,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Cuba,  and  et  cetera;  and  at  that  time 
these  countries  were  not  restricted. 

Now,  how  can  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  get  out 
of  the  Marine  Corps  three  months  ahead  of 
time  on  a  Dire  Need  discharge,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  Issued  a  passport  to  travel? 

Cronkite:  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  is  wrong  as  to  whether  her 
son  did  assassinate  the  President.  Yet.  there 
remain  disturbing  indications  that  she  may 
not  be  quite  so  wrong  about  some  kind  of 
link  between  Oswald  and  various  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
of  whether  Oswald  had  any  relationship  with 
the  P.B.I,  or  the  C.I.A.  is  not  frivolous.  The 
agencies,  of  course,  are  sUent. 

Although  the  Warren  Commission  had  full 
power  to  conduct  its  own  Independent  In- 
vestigation, it  permitted  the  F.B.I,  and  the 
C.I.A.  to  investigate  themselves — and  so  cast 
a  permanent  shadow  on  the  answers. 

The  Warreh  Report — Vin 
Announcer:    A  CBS  News  Inquiry:    "The 
Warren    Report,"    continues.    Here    again    is 
Daji  Rather. 

Rather:  More  than  one  critic  of  the  War- 
ren Report  has  attacked  it  over  the  question 
of  witnesses :  which  ones  it  heard,  and  which 
of  those  it  decided  to  believe. 
Once  again  Edward  Jay  Epstein : 
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Eperro? :  I'm  not  sure  that  the  Commission 
went  below  tba  surface,  but  then  no  one 
could  be  sure  of  whether  they  did  or  not 
because  from  what's  visible,  what  we  can 
see,  the  CommlsslOD  did  seem  to  bring  forth 
most  of  the  testimony,  moet  of  the  relevant 
witnesses.  Whether  these  witnesses  were  say- 
ing all  they  knew,  or  whether  there  were 
other  witnesses  they  should  have  called  Is 
another.  I  **''"'f  there  are.  You  can  show 
examples  of  other  witnesses  the  Commission 
didn't  caU. 
There  was  a  witness,  Mrs.  Eric  Walther. 
Mrs.  Caeoltn  Waltheb:  When  I  saw  this 
man  In  the  window  with  a  gun.  and  there 
was  another  man  beside  him,  and  he  was 
holding  the  gun  down.  His  arms  were  resting 
on  the  window. 

Epstkcn:  Well,  they  never  called  her.  nor 
did  s  Commission  lawyer  ever  investigate 
her,  or  go  down  and  ask  her  any  questions. 
Rathzr:  The  Warren  Commission  and  its 
staC  Interviewed  562  witnesses.  Their  testi- 
mony takes  up  these  26  thick  volumes.  Yet 
the  question  of  whether  it  interviewed  the 
right  witnesses,  and  how  It  evaluated  the 
testimony  It  did  hear,  are  basic  to  any  deci- 
sion on  how  well  it  did  its  Job. 

For  Instance,  what  about  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Walther.  who  saw  two  men  and  a  gun  in  a 
different  window  of  the  School  Book  De- 
pository, and  who  never  got  to  tell  her  story 
to  the  Commission? 

Ckonkttk:  David  Belin.  an  attorney  for  the 
Commission  staff,  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
decision  not  to  call  Mrs.  Walther  after  her 
interviews  with  the  F.BJ.,  has  said  that  the 
Commission  simply  could  not  hear  every 
single  person  who  had  been  in  the  plaza 
that  day.  He  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Walther's 
woman  companion,  standing  next  to  her.  told 
Investigators  Mrs.  Walther  had  never  men- 
tioned seeing  any  men.  Nevertheless,  among 
those  552  witnesses  who  were  called  by  the 
Commission  were  many  whose  testimony  was 
considerably  less  relevant  than  Mrs.  Wal- 
ther's. 

Perhaps  the  Commission  should  have  had 
the  chance  to  decide  whether  or  not  she  saw 
what  she  says  she  did.  * 

Rather:  Right  now.  long  after  the  fact 
of  the  Commission  Report  being  out.  right 
now.  what  bothers  you  most  about  the  Re- 
port? Are  there  any — is  there  a  central  ques- 
tion, or  central  questions  that  bother  you 
most? 

Epstein:  There  Is  one  central  question 
that  does  bother  me.  and  that  is — involves 
the  autopsy  that  was  performed  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  And  there  was  a  conflict — 
really,  a  contradiction,  between  the  F.B.I, 
report  on  the  autopsy,  which  the  F.B.I,  says 
they  received  from  the  autopsy  doctors — at 
least  they  said  In  these  reports,  and  the 
autopsy  report  published  by  the  Warren 
Commission.  And  I  don't  think  we  have  to 
get  into  the  exact  details,  but  it  wasn't 
absolute — If  one  was  true,  the  other  couldn't 
be  true.  It  concerned  the  path  of  the  bullet 
through  President  Kennedy's  body.  The 
P.BJ.  said  It  didn't  go  through,  it  only  went 
m  a  short  distance.  The  Warren  Report  said 
It  went — or  the  autopsy  in  the  Warren  Re- 
port said  It  went  clean  through  and  exited. 
There  was  evidence,  evidence  that  I  think 
any  lawyer  or  law  court  would  have  demand- 
ed, and  that  Is  the  actual  photographs  of  the 
autopsy  and  the  X-rays. 

CEONKtre:  Almost  from  the  day  the  War- 
ren Commission  published  its  report,  its  de- 
cision to  omit  those  vital  X-rays  and  photo- 
graphs has  been  under  attack.  Only  that 
physical  evidence,  say  the  critics,  can  Anally 
resolve  the  debate  over  how  many  bullets 
struck  the  President,  where  they  came  from, 
and  where  they  went — the  central  questions 
in  the  argument  over  how  many  assassins 
opened  fire  In  Dealey  Plaza. 

More  than  one  critic  has  charged  that  the 
autopsy  record  in  the  Warren  Report  is  not 
the  original  autopsy,  but  has  been  changed 


to  conform  with  the  Commission's  theories. 
You  win  remember  that  after  a  silence  of 
three  and  a  half  years  the  doctor  who  headed 
the  autopsy  team  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
agreed  to  re-examine  those  disputed  pho- 
tographs and  X-rays,  and  review  his  find- 
ings for  these  broadcasts.  And  here  is  what 
Captain  James  Humes  told  Dan  Rather. 

HtJMES:  The  Report,  as  I  stated,  is  exactly 
the  way  it  was  deilverod.  and  the  way  It  was 
written. 

Ceonkite:  Yet  it  seems  to  CB.S  news  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  errors  made  by  the 
Warren  Commission  was  its  decision  not  to 
look  at  those  photographs  and  X-rays,  an  er- 
ror now  compounded.  For  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily, which  had  possession  of  the  autopsy  pic- 
tures, agreed  last  year  to  donate  them  to  the 
National  Archives,  but  only  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  pictures  be  locked  away  for  five 
years — with  only  certain  authorized  govern- 
ment personnel  allowed  to  see  them. 

Now.  no  one  would  propose  that  those  grim 
and  tragic  relics  be  made  generally  available, 
to  be  flashed  across  television  screens  and 
newspaper  pages.  But  in  view  of  their  crucial 
bearing  on  the  entire  assassination  we  believe 
that  those  films  should  now  be  made  avail- 
able for  independent  examination  by  expert 
pathologists,  with  the  high  qualifications  of 
Captain  Humes — but  without  his  status  as  a 
principal  in  the  case. 

There  is  one  further  piece  of  evidence 
which  we  feel  must  now  be  made  available 
to  the  entire  public:  Abraham's  Zapruder's 
film  of  the  actual  assassination.  The  original 
is  now  the  private  property  of  Life  Maga- 
zine. A  Life  executive  refused  CBS  News  per- 
mission to  show  you  that  film  at  any  price, 
on  the  ground  that  It  is,  quote,  "an  invalu- 
able asset  of  Time,  Inc."  unquote.  And  that, 
even  though  these  broadcasts  have  demon- 
strated that  the  film  may  contain  vital  un- 
discovered clues  to  the  assassination. 

Life's  decision  means  you  cannot  see  the 
Zapruder  film  in  its  proper  form,  as  motion 
picture  film.  We  believe  that  the  Zapruder 
film  Is  an  invaluable  asset,  not  of  Time, 
Inc. — but  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Cronjute:  Until  now  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  Warren  Commission 
from  its  friends  and  its  foes.  But  what  of  the 
Warren  Commission  itself?  Where  do  Its 
seven  members  stand  amidst  this  torrent  of 
controversy  over  their  performance? 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  headed  the 
Commission,  has  refused  to  discuss  the  War- 
ren report  publicly,  with  CBS  News,  or  in- 
deed with  anyone.  But  one  Commissioner  has 
agreed  to  participate  in  this  broadcast.  He  is 
John  McCloy.  internationally  known  lawyer. 
Presidential  adviser,  and  former  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany. 

Mr.  McCloy,  however  objectively  the  Com- 
mission may  have  set  about  its  work,  the 
Report  Itself — it  seems  to  us — may  have  Just 
as  well  have  been  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald." 

Now,  are  you  satisfied  that  as  much  effort 
was  put  into  challenging  that  case,  as  into 
establishing  it?  In  other  words,  did  the  ac- 
cused man  get  a  fair  trial? 

McCloy:  I'll  answer  that  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. If  I  may  Just  say  one  thing,  I — which 
I'd  like  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  some 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  appearing 
here  as  a  former  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  comment  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Commission — seems  to  be  some  question, 
and  I  think  there  is  some  question  about  the 
advisability  of  doing  i.hat.  But  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  talk  about  the  procedures  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  Commission.  And  I'm — 
the  scope  of  its  conclusions,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  will  now  try  to  answer  your  question 
by  pointing  out  that  this  was  an  investiga- 
tion, and  not  a  trial. 

We  didn't  have  any  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant. This  wasn't  what  is  known  as  an  ad- 
versary proceeding.  We  were  all  called  upon 
to  come  down  there  to — I  believe  the  wording 


was — the  directive  from  the  President,  "to 
satisfy  yourself."  that  Is  the  Commission, 
"what  were  the  relevant  facts  In  relation  to 
this  assassination."  And  that's  the  base  from 
which  we  started. 

There've  been  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
the  Commission,  for  example,  was  only  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  put — to  make  things 
quiet,  so  as  to  give  comfort  to  the  Admin- 
istration, or  give  comfort  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  that  there  was  nothing  vicious 
about  this.  Well,  that  wasn't  the  attitude 
that  we  had  at  all. 

I  know  what  my  attitude,  when  I  first  went 
down,  I  was  convinced  that  there  was  some- 
thing phony  between  the  Ruby  and  the  Os- 
wald affair,  that  48  hours  after  the  assassina- 
tion, here's  this  man  shot  in  the  police  sta- 
tion. I  was  pretty  skeptical  about  that.  But 
as  time  went  on  and  we  heard  witnesses  and 
weighed  the  witnesses — but  just  think  how 
silly  this  charge  is. 

Here  we  were  seven  men,  I  think  five  of  us 
were  Republicans.  We  weren't  beholden  to 
any  Administration.  Besides  that,  we — we 
had  our  own  Integrity  to  think  of.  A  lot  of 
people  have  said  that  you  can  rely  upon 
the  distinguished  character  of  the  Commis- 
sion. You  don't  need  to  reply  on  the  distin- 
guished character  of  the  Commission.  Maybe 
it  was  distinguished,  and  maybe  it  wasn't.  But 
you  can  rely  on  common  sense.  And  you  know 
that  seven  men  aren't  going  to  get  together, 
of  that  character,  and  concoct  a  conspiracy, 
with  all  of  the  members  of  the  staff  we  had. 
with  all  of  the  Investigative  agencies — it 
would  have  been  a  conspiracy  of  a  character 
so  mammoth  and  so  vast  that  it  transcends 
any — even  some  of  the  distorted  charges  of 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Oswald. 

Cronkite  :  What  did  you  do  on  those  visits 
to  Dallas? 

McClot:  Well,  we  went  there  and  walked 
over  the  Dealey  Plaza,  almost — It  seems  to 
me — foot  by  foot.  We  went  Into  the  School 
Book  Depository.  We  talked  to  all  of  the  po- 
lice officers  there — that  were  there,  a  number 
of  the  witnesses.  Visited  the  boarding  house — 
the  boarding  houses  that  Oswald  had  lived 
in.  Retraced,  step  by  step,  his — his  move- 
ments from  the  School  Book  Depository  to 
the  point  at  which  he  was  apprehended  in 
the  theatre.  We  chased  ourselves  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  timed  ourselves.  I  sat  In 
the  window  and  held  the  very  rifle,  with  a 
four  power  scop>e  on  It,  and  sighted  down 
acroes  it — seeing — must  have  been  at 
the  exact  spot  that  whoever  the  assassin 
was  sat,  with  the  carton  of  boxes  as  a  head- 
rest; snapped  the  trigger  many  times;  saw 
the — we  had  a  car  moving  at  the  alleged 
rate — well,  I  can  go  on. 

But  I'm  Just  trying  to  give  you  the — the 
impression  of  what  was  the  fact  that  we  did, 
assiduously,  follow  this  evidence,  and  work 
out  as  best  we  could  otir  own  Judgments  In 
relation  to  It. 

Cronkite:  Mr.  McCloy.  the  Commission 
came  into  being  late  in  1963,  went  through 
to  September  '64 — when  you  were  dissolved. 
Could  you  have  used  more  time?  There  Is 
the  charge  that  it  was — your  conclusions  were 
rushed,  that  there  was  some  stringent  time 
scale  imposed. 

McCloy:  The  conclusions  weren't  rushed 
at  all.  If  there's  any  charge  that  can  be 
made — and  maybe  this  is  an  unjust  charge, 
because  I  wasn't  in  charge  of  it — I'm  Inclined 
to  think  that  we  perhaps  rushed  to  print 
a  little  too  soon.  But  the  conclusions  we 
arrived  at  in  our  own  good  time. 

I  think  that  if  there's  one  thing  that  I 
would  do  over  again,  I  would  insist  on  those 
photographs  and  the  X-rays  having  been 
produced  before  us.  In  the  one  respect,  and 
only  one  respect  there,  I  think  we  were  per- 
haps a  little  over-sensitive  to  what  we  under- 
stood was  the  sensitivities  of  the  Kennedy 
family  against  the  production  of  colored 
photographs  of  the  body,  and  so  forth. 
But  those  exist.  They're  there.  We  had  the 
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best  evidence  In  regard  to  that — the  patholp 
ogy  in  respect  to  the  President's  wounds.  It 
was  oizr  own  choice  that  we  didn't  subpoena 
these  photogrraphs.  which  were  then  In  the 
hands  of  the  Kennedy  family.  I  say,  I  wish — I 
don't  think  we'd  have  subpoenaed  them.  We 
could  have  gotten — Mr.  Jtistlce  Warren  was 
talking  to  the  Kennedy  family  about  that  at 
that  time.  I  thought  that  he  was  really  going 
to  see  them,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  hadn't. 
Cronkfte:  It's  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  skeptics,  quite  obviously,  to 
any  such  report.  But  how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  disbelievers  outnumber  the 
believers  by  such  a  wide  margin? 

McClot:  I  think  that — if  you  want  me  to 
speculate  on  it,  first  place  there's  the  credu- 
lity of  people  generally.  This  is  pretty  spicy, 
pretty  scandalous.  Bear  in  mind  that  there 
have  been  an  enormous  amount  of  books 
written  now,  a  large  number  of  books  writ- 
ten, pamphlets  written — with  the  most 
shocking  and  distorted  statements  In  regard 
to  the  evidence;  with  all  of  the  blurbs  and 
all  of  the  propaganda.  You  know  the  business 
that  goes  with  selling  books. 

Many  more  thousands  of  those  have  been 
distributed  and  read  than  the  rather  limited 
distribution  of  the  Report,  with  the  rather 
prosaic  accounts.  So,  that  I  suppose  this 
tends  to  build  the  thing  up.  There  are 
other — there  are  other  things  that  I  suppose 
you  can  talk  about.  Strange  attitudes.  The 
people  associate  their  poUUcs  with  their 
belief,  or  their  disbelief,  in  the  Report. 

I've  gone  to  a  number  of  campuses,  for 
example.  I'm  astounded  to  find  that  they — 
the  professors,  as  well  as  students — In  many 
of  the  cases,  I  don't  say  the  majority,  think 
that  It's  Illiberal  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  Communist  Inclined  defector  could 
have  been  the  assassin  of  the  President.  It's 
liberal  to  feel  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
right-wing  conspiracy  In  the  hostile  atmos- 
phere of  Texas.  And  nothing  that  you  can 
say  or  do  seems  to  be  able  to  dispel  their 
viewpoint. 

Maybe  there's  a  general  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment and  government  agencies.  I  don't 
know.  You  can  speculate,  Mr.  Cronkite,  as 
much  as  I  can  about  It.  I — I — what  I  do 
resist,  In  a  way — It  Irritates  me.  Is  any 
suggestion  that  the  Commission  were  moti- 
vated other  than  by — and  I'll  leave  myself 
out,  there  were  competent  people  In  that 
Commission,  people  who — who  were  experi- 
enced In  Investigation,  like  the  Senators  and 
the  Congressmen,  have  been  through  many 
types  of  Investigation;  Dulles,  who  was — 
people  who  were  used  to  dealing  with  F.B.I. 
reports,  appraising  them,  weighing  them, 
taking  many  of  them  for  something  less 
than  their  face  value. 

They  went  at  this  thing,  and  they  came  to 
this  conclusion — and  there  was  nothing 
fradulent  about  It,  there  was  nothing  sinis- 
ter about  It — either  conscious  or  subconsci- 
ous. In  my  Judgment.  And  I  think  that,  as 
1  say,  that  common  sense  would  tell  you 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  We  may  have 
erred  somewhere  along  the  line,  but  so  far 
I  haven't  seen  any  credible  evidence  which 
dispels  the  soundness  of  the  fundamental 
conclusions  that  we  came  to. 

CaONKrrE:  In  a  way,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  this  report  on  the  Warren  Report.  For 
some  three  and  a  half  hours  new  we  have 
presented  what  seemed  to  us  the  most  sig- 
nificant new  evidence  concerning  the  assassi- 
nation Itself,  and  the  President's  Commis- 
sion to  Investigate  the  assassination. 

Yet  over  these  months,  as  we  prepared  this 
report,  we  began  to  realize  that  there  Is  one 
more  question  to  be  answered.  That  question 
does  not  really  Involve  the  assassination,  or 
the  Warren  Commission — except  Indirectly. 
It  involves  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  began  to  wonder  how  it  Is  possible  that 
so  many  more  Americans  disbelieve  the 
Warren  Report  than  have  ever  read  it. 
Why,  for  Instance,  when  fewer  than  two 


million  copies  of  the  Report  have  been  sold,  a 
Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that  six  Americans  out 
of  every  ten  think  they  know  enough  about  It 
to  mistrust  it?  Or  why,  by  a  considerable 
margin,  more  people  have  bought  copies  of 
books  attacking  the  Report  than  have  bought 
the  Report  Itself? 

Such  Indications  begin  to  suggest  that, 
completely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
Warren  Report  Itself,  there  may  be  something 
abroad  In  the  land  that  wants  not  to  believe 
the  Report's  conclusion,  that  President 
Kennedy  was  the  victim  of  a  lone  madman, 
and  not  of  a  conspiracy. 

Our  final  question  then:  Could  America 
believe  the  Warren  Report? 

Dr.  Seymour  Llpset  of  Harvard  is  a  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  whose  special  field  of 
Interest  is  American  behavior.  And  Dan 
Rather  asked  him  about  this  national  reac- 
tion of  disbelief  to  the  Warren  Repwrt. 

LIPSET.  Sort  of  thing,  you  know,  we're 
terribly  bothered  by  murders.  You  know, 
when  you  get  the  kind  of  Jack  the  Ripper 
thing,  or  this  fellow  In  Texas  who  shot 
down — If  someone's  killed  because — for  his 
money,  if  someone's  kidnapped  for  money, 
11 — this  is  OK.  I  mean,  not  that  you — we 
don't  want  it.  But  at  least  you  can  under- 
sUnd  what  happened.  If  It — and,  therefore, 
an  assassination  which  is  a  consequence  of  a 
plot  is  like  a  murder  In  the  context  of  a 
crime  for  more  money  by  a  gang.  But  If 
somebody's  Just  shot  down  In  the  street  by 
some  fellow  who  Just  picked  up  a  gun  and 
shot  him,  well,  if  it  happened  to  him  It  can 
happen  to  you. 

If  the  President  is  assassinated,  not  because 
of  a  rational  plot,  but  because  of  Jtist  a  nut 
who  has  a  gun,  then  any — not  only  any  Presi- 
dent can  be  assassinated  this  way — which  he 
can  be — but  anybody  else  can.  It  becomes  a 
much  less  controlled  world. 

Cronkite.  A  man  who  looks  Into  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  from  another  viewpoint,  but  with 
equally  keen  interest,  is  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  whose  book  "Search  for  a 
Usable  Past"  is  considered  a  major  insight 
into  what  we  are  and  how  we  got  that  way. 

Commager:  But  I  do  think  that  there  has 
come  up  In  recent  years,  particularly  since 
the  coming  of  the  Cold  War,  something  that 
might  be  called  a  conspiracy  psychology.  A 
feeling  that  great  events  can't  be  explained 
by  ordinary  processes,  that  If  anything  goes 
wrong — whether  It's  a  great  thing,  like  the 
so-called  loss  of  China,  or  a  minor — a  par- 
ticular thing,  like  a  discovery  of  espionage 
somewhere,  or  the  terrible  fact  of  the  assas- 
sination— is  not  to  be  explained  as  other  his- 
torical events,  but  by  some  special  standard 
of  explanation,  to  be  applied  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  point  is  that  the  ordinary 
rules  for  the  rest  of  the  world  don't  hold 
for  us. 

And  so  with  a  great  number  of  the  things 
that  are  ordinarily  explained  by  the  normal 
processes  of  history  are  not  to  be  explained 
by  this,  because  they  don't  apply  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  expected  always  to 
be  victorious,  and  always  to  triumph,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth. 

And  to  this  came  the — added  to  this  came 
the  McCarthy  era,  with  the  miasma  of  sus- 
picion, with  the  careless  insistence  on 
conspiracy,  and  dirty  work  at  the  crossroads, 
everywhere.  And  we  were — I  think  we  have 
been  persuaded  very  largely  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Cold  War  to  be  more  recep- 
tive to  conspiracy  theories.  I  don't  think 
we'd  become  paranoid.  But  we  were  on  the 
road  to  a  paranoid  explanation  of  things. 

MoRL£Y  Sater  ;  Do  you  think  that  a  second 
Investigation,  an  independent  Investigation, 
into  the  assassination  of  the  President  is  any 
more  likely  to  be  believed  than  the  Warren 
Commission? 

CoMMACER.  No.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  anyone  who  doesn't  believe  the  first  will 
believe  a  second,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth.  The 
conspiracy  theory,  the  conspiracy  mentality, 


will  not  accept  ordinary  evidence,  any  more 
than  the  conspiracy  mentality  accepts  the 
ordinary  explanation  of  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  death  of  Booth.  It  has — 
there's  some  psychological  requirement  that 
forces  them  to  reject  the  ordinary,  and  find 
refuge  in  the  extraordinarj-.  And  If  another 
investigation  were  to  be  heid,  and  came  up — 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  I'm  Inclined 
to  think  it  would,  who  knows — I  think  it 
would  be  found  Just  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  critics  would  say.  "Well,  of  course,  this 
too  is  part  of  the  Establishment.  The  Estab- 
lishment appointed  this;  they  want  this  kind 
of  an  explanation  and  we  don't  believe  any  of 
it,  because  we  know  there's  dirty  work  at 
the  crossroads  somewhere.  They're  covering 
things  up."  So  I  see  no  value,  really,  in  an- 
other investigation. 

C.iONitiTE.  In  Washington.  Eric  Sevnreld 
has  been  watching  these  four  programs  with 
you.  and  we  turn  to  him  now  for  his  thoughts 
on  the  Warren  Commission  and  its  work. 

Sevareid:  When  this  reporter  returnod 
home  after  the  first  year  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe,  I  made  a  few  speeches  to  American 
groups.  Intelligent,  middle-class,  Town  Hall 
kind  of  audience.  But  almost  invariably  some 
man,  or  group  of  men,  would  get  me  aside 
after  the  speech  and  say,  in  effect,  "Now  tell 
us  the  real  low-down." 

This  was  my  first  adult  encounter  with 
that  strain  of  peiinanent  skepticism  about 
what  tliey  read  or  hear  that  runs  through  so 
much  of  the  American  people.  This  dlstrtist 
governs  peoples'  feelings  toward  government 
and  public  events  more  than  their  feelings 
toward  one  another  in  their  daily  Ufe.  Part 
of  the  impulse  is  simply  that  traditional 
Yankee  horse  trader  desire  not  to  be  taken 
in.  Part  is  the  wish  to  be  personally  "in  the 
know,"  one  up  on  the  other  fellow. 

But  this  automatic  reaction  that  there 
must  be  conspiracy  somewhere,  the  preva- 
lence of  this  devil  theory  of  politics,  this 
probably  has  increased  among  us.  as  Pro- 
fessor Commager  suggests,  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Roosevelt  must  have  sold  out  East  Etirope 
at  Yalta,  so  many  people  thought;  obscure 
Reds  in  the  State  Etepartment,  teachers  and 
writers  here  and  there  mvist  have  delivered 
vast  China  to  Communist  hands.  Indeed, 
one  or  two  otherwise  reputable  personages 
argued  that  Roosevelt  conspired  with  the 
Japanese  to  bring  about  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack. 

What  fed  the  conspiracy  notion  about  the 
Kennedy  assassination  among  many  Amer- 
icans was  the  sheer  Incongruity  of  the  af- 
fair. All  that  power  and  majesty  vrtped  out 
In  an  Instant  by  one  skinny,  weak-chlnned, 
little  character.  It  was  like  believing  that 
the  Queen  Mary  had  simk  without  a  trace, 
because  of  a  log  floating  somewhere  In  the 
Atlantic,  or  that  A.T.  &  T.'s  stock  had  fallen 
to  zero  because  a  drunk  somewhere  tore  out 
his  telephone  wires. 

But  this  almost  unbelievable  Incongruity 
has  charax:terized  nearly  every  one  of  the 
assassinations  and  attempted  assassinations 
of  American  Presidents.  Deranged  little  men 
killed  Lincoln,  Garfield,  McKlnley,  tried  to 
kill  President  Theodore  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. Only  the  Puerto  Rlcan  attempt  on 
President  Truman  represented  a  real  con- 
spiracy. 

Tliere  are  still  people  who  think  Adolph 
Hitler  is  alive,  people  who  think  the  so- 
called  learned  Elders  of  Zlon  are  engaged  In 
a  Jewish  plot  to  control  the  world.  The  pas- 
sage of  years,  the  failure  of  anybody  any- 
where to  come  up  with  respectable  evidence 
does  not  shake  the  people  who  cling  to  these 
Illusions. 

And  so,  three  and  a  half  years  later,  there 
are  people  who  still  think  some  group  of  men 
are  living  somewhere,  carrying  In  their 
breasts  the  most  explosive  secret  conceivable, 
knowledge   of   a  plot   to   kill   Mr.   Kennedy. 
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These  Imagined  men  supposedly  go  about 
their  Uvea  under  Iron  self-discipline,  never 
falling  out  with  each  other  never  giving  out 
a  hint  of  suspicion  to  anyone  else. 

And  nearly  three  years  after  the  Warren 
inquiry  finished  Its  painful  and  onerous 
work,  there  are  not  only  the  serious  critics 
who  point  to  the  various  mistakes  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  mistakes  of  a  conse- 
quence one  can  only  guess  at.  and  of  a  kind 
that  has  probably  plagued  every  lengthy, 
voluminous  official  Investigation  ever  staged; 
there  are  also  people  who  think  the  Commis- 
sion Itself  was  a  conspiracy  to  cover  up 
something. 

In  the  first  place.  It  would  be  utterly  Im- 
possible In  the  American  arena  of  a   fierce 
and  free  press  and  politics  to  conceal  a  con- 
spiracy among  so  many  individuals  who  live 
in  the  public  eye.  In  the  second  place,  the 
deepest  allegiance  of  men  like  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  or  of  John  McCloy,  does  not  lie  with 
any    President,    political    party,    or    current 
cause — It  lies  with  history,  their  name  and 
place  In  history.  That  is  all  they  live  for  In 
their    later   years.    If   they    knowingly   sup- 
pressed or  distorted  decisive  evidence  about 
such  an  event  as  a  Presidential  murder,  their 
descendants  would  bear  accursed  names  for- 
ever. The  notion  that  they  would  do  such  a 
thing  Is  idiotic. 
This  is  Eric  Sevareld  in  Washington. 
Croniutx:  We'll  be  back  In  a  moment. 
Cronkite:  Three  years  ago,  after  we  had 
.studied  for  the  first  time  the  Report  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  we  simimed  up  our  feel- 
ings about  It.  In  the  end,  we  find  confronting 
each  other,  we  said,  the  liar,  the  misfit,  the 
defector,  on  the  one   hand   and   seven  dis- 
tinguished Americans  on  the  other.  And  yet, 
exactly  here  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  say  too  much.  Oswald  was  never  tried 
lor  any  crime  and  perhaps,  therefore,  there 
will  forever  be  questions  of  substance  and  de- 
tail,   raised  by   amateur   detectives,    profes- 
sional Akeptlcs  and  serious  students  as  well. 
For  the  Warren  Commission  could  not  give 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  his  day  in  court  and  the 
protection  of  our  laws.  Suspects  are  not  tried 
by    seven    distinguished    Americans.    Their 
cases   are   heard   under  law  by    12  ordinary 
citizens.  If  It  had  not  been  for  Jack  Ruby's 
revolver  in  the  basement  of  the  Dallas  police 
station,   12  such  citizens  would  have  heard 
the  evidence,  would  have  heard  Oswald,  If  he 
had  chosen  to  speak. 

That  jury  would  have  represented  our 
Judgnaent,  our  conscience,  and  In  the  end 
would  have  spoken  lor  us.  Now,  we  do  not 
have  that  reliance.  We  must  depend  on  our 
own  Judgments  and  look  Into  our  own  con- 
sciences. The  Warren  Commission  cannot  do 
that  for  us.  We  are  the  Jury,  all  of  us.  In 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

We  found  no  reason  to  withdraw  what 
we  said  then.  But.  now  we  have  studied  the 
Report  again,  this  time  with  the  benefit  of 
three  years  of  controversy,  of  all  of  these 
books,  of  our  own  Investigations.  We  have 
found  that  wherever  you  look  at  the  Report 
closely  and  without  preconceptions,  you 
come  away  convinced  that  the  stofy  It  tells 
is  the  best  account  we  are  ever  likely  to  have 
of  what  happened  that  day  in  Dallas. 

We  have  found  that  most  objections  to  the 
Report — and  certainly  all  objections  that  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  Report — vanish  when 
they  are  exposed  to  the  light  of  honest  In- 
quiry. It  Is  a  strange  kind  of  tribute  to  the 
Warren  Report  flMt  every  objection  that  can 
be  raised  agalngt-tt-ls  to  be  found  in  the  Re- 
port itself.  It  Is  true  that  the  answers  to  some 
questions  leave  us  restless.  The  theory  that 
a  single  bullet  struck  down  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governor,  for  example,  has  too 
much  of  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  about  It 
for  us  to  be  entirely  comfortable.  But  would 
we  be  more  comfortable  believing  that  a  shot 
was  fired  by  a  second  assassin  who  material- 
ized out  of  thin  air  for  the  purpose,  fired  a 
shot,  and  then  vanished  again  into  thin  air, 
leaving  behind  no  trace  of  himself,  his  rifie, 
bla  bullet,  or  any  other  sign  of  existence. 


Measured  against  the  alternatives,  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  is  the  easiest  to 
believe  and  that  Is  all  the  Report  claims.  But, 
we  have  found  also  that  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  morale,  a  loss  of  confidence  among  the 
American  people  toward  their  own  govern- 
ment and  the  men  who  serve  it.  And  that  U 
perhaps  more  wounding  than  the  assassina- 
tion Itself.  The  damage  that  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald did  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
country  he  first  denounced  and  then  ap- 
peared to  re-embrace,  did  not  end  when  the 
shots  were  fired  from  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository.  The  most  grievous  wounds  per- 
sist and  there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  soon  be  healed. 

This  is  Walter  Cronkite.  Good  night. 

Announcer,  This  has  been  the  fourth  and 
last  of  a  series,  a  CBS  News  Inquiry:  "The 
Warren  Report." 

This  broadcast  has  been  produced  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  CBS  News. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  REPJBLI- 
CAN  PROPOSAL  TO  DEESCALATE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  MorseI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  continuing  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  to  the  favorable  edi- 
torial support  for  the  July  10  proposal 
of  eight  House  Republicans  for  the 
gradual,  reciprocal,  deescalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  include  for  the  Record 
today  editorials  from  the  Easton,  Pa., 
Express:  the  Hanover,  Pa.,  Evening  Sun; 
the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Mercury;  the  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  Republican;  the  Harrisburg. 
Pa..  Patriot;  the  Spartansburg,  S.C., 
Journal;  the  Mitchell,  S.  Dak..  Republic; 
the  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Times;  the  Nacogdo- 
ches, Tex..  Sentinel;  the  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Tribune;  and  the  Rutland,  Vt., 
Daily  Herald: 

IProm    the   Easton    iPa.)    Express.   July    11. 

19671 

A  Wat  Out? 

Eight    Republican    congressmen,    none    of 

whom    can    be   counted    among    the   ardent 

"doves"  aligned  against  the  administration's 

Vietnam  policy,  have  come  up  with  a  plan 

for    a    unilateral    diplomatic    U.S.    initiative 

for  "de-escalating"  the  war. 

It  seems  like  a  quietly  sensible  proposal. 
As  explained  by  Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse  of 
Mass.ichusetts.  it  would  call  for  halting  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  five  succes- 
sive 60-day  stages  starting  with  the  2l3t  par- 
allel. Each  step  would  be  conditioned  on  a 
de-e?ca!atory  response  by  the  North  Vietna- 
mese. 

Assuming  a  full  respon.^e  by  both  sides, 
both  the  U.S.  bombing  and  North  Vietna- 
mese infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  ultl- 
matelv  would  come  to  an  end.  according  to 
the  GOP  congressmen's  plan.  The  idea  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  suggested  before  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  a  compromise  between  those 
who  want  the  war  effort  increased  and  those 
who  want  the  U.S.  to  pull  out  uncondition- 
ally. The  administration  did  not  respond. 

Many  Americans,  deeply  concerned  with 
the  directions  taken  by  the  most  unpopular 
war  in  the  nation's  history,  nevertheless  will 
find  a  substantial  measure  of  accord  in  the 
congressional  group's  evaluation  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  policy  as  "unyielding  and 
unflexlble — rigidly    Insisting    that    the    first 


concrete  step  toward  de-escalation  be  taken 
by  the  North  Vietnamese." 

"It  Is  a  position,"  said  Rep.  Morse,  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  "which  comes  danger- 
ously close  to  changing  the  atmosphere  of 
restraint  to  an  atmosphere  of  power — and  a 
limited  war  cannot  stay  limited  or  be  ended 
In  an  atmosphere  of  power." 

This,  of  course,  Is  the  core  Issue  which 
has  made  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  ex- 
tremely unpopular  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  war  Is,  undlsgulsedly,  an  American  war, 
pitting  the  mightiest  nation  In  the  world  di- 
rectly against  a  small,  technologically  primi- 
tive state.  The  Involvement  weakens  our 
global  position  of  moral  and  legal  leader- 
ship— and  it  Is  this  to  which  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  alluded  In  saying 
that  U.S.  action  In  Vietnam  was  part  of  the 
encouragement  for  trouble  In  the  Middle 
East. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Hanoi,  with 
continued  material  support  from  Red  China 
and  he  Soviet,  would  respond  to  in  kind  to  a 
cle-escalatory  process  as  modest  in  Its  di- 
mensions as  that  proposed  by  the  GOP 
congressmen.  But  It  seems  that  the  U.S. 
would  lose  little  tactically  by  making  the 
overture.  Inasmuch  as  the  bombing  has  never 
accomplished    any    of   Its   stated   objectives 

I  From  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun, 

July  12,  1967] 

Something  Better  Than  Nothing 

None  of  the  eight  Republican  congressmen 
backing  a  plan  to  cool  down  violence  in  Viet- 
nam by  degrees  has  anything  to  do  with 
party  leadership. 

This  gives  them  the  option  to  speak  freely. 
It  gives  other  Republicans  the  option  to  kick 
the  stuffing  out  of  their  proposal. 

It  also  gives  the  general  public  a  chance — 
and  this  could  be  important — to  assess  their 
proposal  with  a  mluimum  of  partisan 
prejudice. 

It  is  a  plan  to  let  the  undeclared  enemy 
in  Vietnam  respond  to  an  Invitation  to  de- 
escalate  the  war  by  following  the  example  of 
the  United  States.  This  side  would  quit 
bombing  targets  In  North  Vietnam  for  60 
days.  If  North  Vietnam  then  showed  signs 
of  easing  up  Its  military  efforts,  a  series  of 
similar  withdrawal  moves  would  be  under- 
taken, until  military  violence  had  endtu. 

Both  sides  could  save  face.  Both  sides 
would  be  relieved  of  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  beat  the  other  side  Into  surrender. 

The  ultimate  outcome  would  be  like  the 
outcome  In  Korea,  where  the  United  States 
maintains  a  massive  garrison  on  a  standby 
basis,  though  there  has  been  no  overt  mill 
tary  violence  since  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
carried  out  his  1952  presidential  campaign 
promise  to  stop  the  fighting. 

It  is  significant  In  1967  that  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  where  the  Triunan  admin- 
istration was  in  1952.  The  Truman  admin- 
istration knew  the  public  was  growing  Intol- 
erant of  a  war  that  fighting  men  could  not 
understand.  It  knew  something  needed  to 
be  done  but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

The  eight  Republican  congressmen  have 
proposed  a  plan  to  end  the  most  recent  U.S. 
adventure  into  Asiatic  power  politics.  It  Is 
something  better  than  nothing  which  is  all 
that  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  John- 
son administration. 

The  Johnson  administration  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  promise  to  negotiate 
if  the  enemy  makes  the  first  move. 
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[From  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury, 

July  19,  1967] 

Defining  "Limited  War" 

While   Defense   Sec.   McNamara   Is   saying 

little   publicly    about   results   of   the    latest 

trip  to  Vietnam,  the  Indications  are  that  he 

plans  to  keep  a  fairly  tight  lid  on  manpower 

Increases. 

We    hope    he    does.   For    two    plain    facts 
must  be  farea  regarding  the  escalation  so 


far.  One  Is  that  It  has  failed  to  bring  the 
desired  result  of  negotiations  toward  a  set- 
tlement. The  other  Is  that  the  Investment 
to  date  has  upset  the  whole  balance  of  U.S. 
domestic  and  foreign  commitments,  diluting 
and  weakening  our  efforts  In  places  where 
they  should  have  been  sharp  and  strong. 

The  Imbalance  might  be  tolerable  If  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  were  a  traditional- 
type  war  where  one  simply  pressed  on  full 
force  toward  final,  "total"  victory. 

But  McNamara  evidently  perceives,  as  did 
Rep.  P.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass.)  and  a 
group  of  Republican  colleagues  In  a  report 
Monday,  that  a  limited  war  has  Its  own  set 
of  Imperatives,  most  of  which  have  thus  far 
been  Ignored. 

The  first  Imperative  listed  by  the  Repub- 
lican congressman  Is  that  the  diplomacy  ac- 
companying the  Vietnam  war  "must  not  risk 
expansion  to  total  war,"  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  total  war  would  produce  mutual 
destruction  on  a  scale  to  obliterate  the  ob- 
jectives sought  In  the  limited  war. 

The  pressure  now  being  applied  by  nearly 
500,000  American  troops  and  the  combined. 
Intensive  efforts  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
would  have  been  ample  to  smother  the 
Communist  force  that  was  faced  a  year  or 
two  ago.  But  the  Communist  effort  has  risen 
to  match  the  U.S.  escalation.  And  the  Com- 
munists are  piped  into  sources  of  supply 
that  can  presumably  match  any  U.S.  effort 
right  up  to  the  brink  of  total  nuclear  war. 

If  this  Is  McNamara's  conviction,  he  can 
be  expected  to  give  Increasing  attention  to 
the  other  imperatives  of  limited  war.  These 
are:  (1)  that  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence must  be  fostered.  (2)  that  each  side 
must  be  permitted  to  preserve  "face"  and 
claim  the  initiative,  and  (3)  that  the  effort 
must  "be  susceptible  to  presentation,  veri- 
fication and  Implementation  through  the 
private  channels  of  diplomacy." 

The  Republican  congressmen  made  clear 
In  their  report  that  there  could  be  no  sig- 
nificant relaxation  of  military  pressure  that 
would  alter  the  balance  In  the  enemy's  favor, 
and  they  specifically  warned  against  a  com- 
plete halt  In  bombing  as  Involving  "great 
military  risk." 

They  did  feel  that  a  phased,  reciprocal 
de-escalation  was  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible.  If  McNamara  shares  that  view,  there 
could  be  a  significant  new  effort  to  break 
out  of  the  vise. 

[Prom  the  Potts vlUe  (Pa.)  Republican, 

July  14,  1967] 

To  Escalate  or  Deescalate? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  Into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a 
few  short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded  and 
muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for  the 
cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  belief 
of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops  <»nil 
be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Veltnamese  during  the 
coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been  met 
by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Commu- 
nist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-Increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  In  1966  and  1966  and  as  It  Is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 


It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up  of 
terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon  and  other  South 
Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  In  even 
greater  numbers  of  the  large  North  Viet- 
namese standing  army;  the  use  of  Commu- 
nist "volunteers"  from  other  countries;  the 
opening  of  diversionary  action  In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan. 
Horton  of  New  York.  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  disman- 
tling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  in 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  In 
the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies 
in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100.- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite  credi- 
ble— and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we  are 
ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  however, 
is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  as  credible  to  them  as  it  might  be. 

(From  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

July  11,  1967] 

Alternatives:  They  Must  Be  Found  in 

Vietnam 

Alternatives  to  further  escalation  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  even  at  this  late  date,  still 
exist.  It  Is  still  not  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  a  course  less  costly  In  Ameri- 
can lives  and  resources  and  less  risky  of  wider 
consequences. 

That  there  are  other  ways  out  of  the  pres- 
ent bloody  status  quo  than  once  again  raising 
the  stakes  to  higher  and  more  deadly  levels 
has  been  emphasized,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
a  group  of  eight  Republican  congressmen 
and,  on  another,  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

The  GOP  group,  which  Includes  Rep.  Rich- 
ard S.  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania,  proposes 
a  suspension  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  first  step  In  a  "staged  de-escalation" 
dependent  on  matching  gestures  by  Commu- 
nist forces.  Mr.  Galbraith  proposes  a  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  and  adoption  of  a 
"defensive"  posture  by  our  military  similar 
to  "enclave"  proposals  made  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  war. 

The  Republicans,  headed  by  Rep.  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts,  are  not  as  in- 
novative or  sweeping  In  their  alternative  pro- 
posals as  Mr.  Galbraith.  This  may  be  merely 
In  deference  to  the  political  realities  of  their 
own  position;  after  all,  the  Republican  Party 
has,  if  anything,  been  more  hawkish  than  the 
Administration.  In  any  case,  the  GOP  group's 
demand  for  reciprocal  actions  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  be  too  similar  to  Adminis- 


tration proposals  which  have  already  proved 
to  be  unpalatable  to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Galbraith.  meanwhile,  pegs  his  views 
to  a  broad  plea  that  Americans  at  all  levels 
reject  our  own  official  propaganda  and  be- 
gin to  recognize  certain  truths  about  Viet- 
nam. One  such  truth,  he  says,  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  not  share  our  official 
belief  that  any  form  of  government,  even  a 
military  dictatorship,  Is  preferable  to  com- 
munism— especially  a  communism  that 
would  apparently  be  as  fiercely  nationalistic 
and  independent  as  Yugoslavia's. 

Neither  the  House  Republicans'  proposal 
nor  Mr.  Galbraith's  may  be  a  workable  al- 
ternative to  whatever  plans  the  Administra- 
tion has  in  mind.  But  both  are  certainly  more 
attractive  than  the  prospect  of  sending  still 
another  100.000  or  200,000  American  boys — 
to  use  a  phrase  once  spoken  by  President 
Johnson — to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be 
doing  for  themselves. 

[From  the  Spartansburg  (S.C.)  Journal, 

July  13,  1967] 

Vietnam  Back  in  Spotlight 

With  the  Middle  East  War  distraction  fad- 
ing, interest  is  again  turning  to  Vietnam. 
The  picture  is  still  discouraging  with  no 
workable  solution. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  just 
ended  a  tour  of  the  battle  areas.  General 
Westmoreland  and  other  military  leaders 
have  made  their  recommendations  (and  they 
are  reliably  reported  to  Include  the  sending 
of  more  troops)  and  congressional  groups 
(this  time  several  Republicans)  have  pro- 
posed a  partial  suspension  of  bombing  to  see 
if  North  Vietnam  will  respond  by  a  similar 
de-escalation. 

Military  men  feel  that  the  American  and 
South  Vietnam  troops  now  have  the  initia- 
tive and  are  steadily  increasing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
regulars.  Reports  indicate  that  they  believe 
that  with  more  troops  they  can  Increase  this 
pressure. 

Recently  reports  from  the  battlefront 
have  confirmed  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  using  (or  at  least  we  are  capturing) 
more  and  more  youngsters,  both  t)oys  and 
girls,  in  the  front  lines.  This  supports  the 
belief  that  North  Vietnam  is  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  dismissed  that  the  United 
States,  over  holiday  periods,  has  halted  the 
bombing  and  even  extended  the  air  truce 
In  the  hope  that  this  would  encourage  Hanoi 
to  talk  peace.  The  United  States  has  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  this  country  and  South 
Vietnam  are  ready  to  talk  anywhere  and  any- 
time without  conditions,  but  w«  will  Insist 
on  South  Vietnam  remaining  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  has  found  Hanoi  unwUUng  to 
respond  to  our  overtures  or  those  of  others. 

Hanoi  will  talk  peace  when  she  is  con- 
vinced she  can'tMivln.  She  Is  not'c'onvlnced 
now.  Any  weakening  of  our  will  or  resolve 
to  see  Vietnam  through  to  the  end  will 
strengthen  Hanoi's  will  to  continue  the  fight. 

[From  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Republic, 
July   15.  1967] 

GOP  SoLONS  Back  McGovern  PosmoN 

A  number  of  House  Republicans  early  this 
week  offered  a  proposal  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  War  which  closely  parallels 
what  Sen.  George  McGovern.  D.,  S.D..  has 
been  saying  for  some  months. 

Eight  GOP  Representatives  submitted 
what  they  called  a  new  plan  to  scale  down 
the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  alternative  to  dis- 
patching more  American  troops.  Rep.  F. 
Bradford  Morse.  R.-Mass..  said  the  proposal 
"would  not  require  either  side  to  lose  face" 
and  could  be  a  preliminary  step  on  the 
road  to  peace.  As  outlined,  the  plan  es- 
sentially would  restrict  the  scope  of  U.S. 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  in  exchange  for 
a  reduction  in  Communist  military  efforts, 
one  step  at  a  time. 

Under  the  GOP  proposal,  the  U.S.  would 
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halt  bombing  north  of  tb«  21st  parallel  for 
60  days,  excluding  Hanoi  but  not  the  port 
city  of  Haiphong.  If  the  Commxinlsta  re- 
sponded in  kind,  the  U.S.  would  reduce  air 
raids  gradually  to  the  17th  parallel — divid- 
ing line  between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Morse  said  North  Vietnam  could  respond 
by  stopping  shipments  of  war  supplies  to  the 
south,  halt  terrorist  bc«nblng8,  release  U.S. 
prisoners  and  transfer  MIG  jet  fighters  to 
remote  northern  airfields.  ■** 

"The  staged  cessation  of  U.S.  bombing.  If 
the  plan  does  not  work,"  said  Morse,  "can 
be  reversed  on  a  few  hours  notice.  It  does  not 
risk  signification  erosion  of  the  current  mili- 
tary advantage  of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam." He  said  If  It  does  work,  the  bombing 
and  Infiltration  will  be  ended  and  a  "spirit 
of  confidence '  will  have  emerged  to  nego- 
tiations. 

In  addition  to  Morse,  the  other  Republican 
lawmakers  behind  the  proposal  are  Reps. 
Richard  Schwelker.  Pa.;  John  D.  Dellenback, 
Ore.;  Marvin  S.  Esch.  Mich.:  Prank  J.  Hor- 
ton.  N.Y.:  Charles  Mathlaa.  Jr.,  Md.;  Charles 
Moeher.  O..  and  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vt. 

Sen.  McQovern  has  long  been  urging  a  halt 
to  the  escalation  of  the  war.  He  has  never, 
as  his  opponents  insinuate,  proposed  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Rather,  he  has 
called  for  a  holding  action  In  the  south  and 
a  cessation  of  bombing  In  the  north — as  the 
above  Republicans  want — as  a  step  toward 
negotiations  for  settlement. 

[Prom  the  El  Paso   (Tex.)    Times.  July   12, 
19671 


It  Has  Bezn  Trikd 

Republicans  in  Congress  have  proposed 
another  effort  at  de-escalatlng  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  They  want  the  U.S.  to  discontinue 
l>omblng  North  Vietnam  a  step  at  a  time  to 
see  what  the  reaction  would  be  in  Hanoi. 

In  that  respect,  we  jnust  agree  with  Rep. 
Carl  Albert,  House  Democratic  leader,  who 
said  he  rejects  an  Implication  of  the  proposal 
that  the  key  to  peace  in  Vietnam  lies  not 
In  Hanoi,  but  in  Washington. 

"The  proposal  may  reflect  good  Intentions, ' 
Albert  told  the  House,  "but  It  reveals  a 
shockingly  bad  memory  on  the  part  of  Its 
authors." 

Albert  said  there  have  been  28  separate 
peace  proposals  acc^ted  by  the  United 
States  and  rejected  by  Hanoi. 

President  Johnson  has  "literally  searched 
the  world  to  find  terms  acceptable  to  Hanoi," 
Albert  added. 

That  appears  to  be  an  entirely  correct 
picture. 

Every  time  we  have  declared  a  bombing 
recess,  the  enemy  has  used  that  opportunity 
to  bolster  his  position  and  Increase  his  re- 
sistance. 

It  looks  as  though  bombing  Is  what  hurts 
the  enemy  the  most.  Why  surrender  our  most 
poteQ£  weapon  in  a  forlorn  hope  the  enemy 
win  rtflpond? 

The  Republican  sponsors  of  that  move 
ought  to  offer  an  acceptable  answer  to  that 
question. 

[Prom    the    Nacogdoches    (Tex.)    Sentinel, 
July  15.  1967) 

To  ESCALATZ  OB  DXZSCALATK 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  468,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  Ilea  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top 


of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam   and    ever-increasing   battle   losses. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  war 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who 
would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachusetts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio,  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to 
all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of 
the  21st  parallel  for  60  days.  This  would 
exempt  the  city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port 
of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  par- 
allel for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  in  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dU-ldlng  North,  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

The  staged  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know. 

Their  proposal  is  put  forth  not  as  a 
panacea  for  Vietnam  but  in  the  belief  that 
the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  in  small  steps, 
taken  quietly,  that  make  the  position  of 
each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

[Prom   the   Salt   Lake    (UUh)    Tribune, 

July  12,  1967) 

Flexible   Proposal    fob   Vietnam 

DiESCALATlON 

Although  hawks  and  doves  get  the  most 
attention  In  any  discussion  of  Vietnam,  the 
central  question  is  not  how  the  war  is  to 
be  conducted,  but  how  it  is  to  be  ended. 
The  hawks  say,  "First  smash  the  Commu- 
nists, and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  Itself." 
The  doves  urge  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  In  the  belief  that  this  will 
encourage  the  Communists  to  change  their 
minds  about  negotiations.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  tried  both  methods  in  a 
limited  way,  first  pounding  selected  north- 
ern targets,  then  ordering  bombing  pauses 
of  various  lengths.  But  the  Communists  have 
not  been  Impressed. 

Now  eight  Republicans  suggest  that  the 
United  States  Initiate  a  program  designed 
to  bring  about  step-by-step  deescalatlon. 

As  a  starter,  the  U.S.  would  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  parallel  for 
60  days.  (This  area  Includes  the  city  of 
Hanoi  but  not  the  city  of  Haiphong.)  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  resp>onded  with  a  similarly 
limited,  measurable  step  toward  de-escala- 
tion, the  U.S.  would  immediately  halt  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  20th  parallel  for  60  days. 
And  the  process  would  continue  In  a  series 
of  five  steps  until  U.S.  bombing  of  the  north 
and  North  Vietnamese  infiltration  of  the 
south  came  to  an  end. 

Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, spokesman  for  the  Republican 
group,  believes  that  if  the  plan  Is  accepted 
and  If  It  works — two  very  big  Ifs — "a  spirit 
of  confidence  might  emerge."  providing  an 
opportunity  for  fruitful  negotiations,  a  sim- 
ilar staged  deescalatlon  In  South  Vietnam, 
or  both. 

Morse  showed  the  plan  to  administration 


oCBclals  before  making  It  public,  but  said 
no  firm  Interest  was  shown  at  the  decision- 
making level.  This  Is  not  surprising  since  the 
Republican  congressmen  criticize  the  admin- 
istration's war  policy  as  being  "unyielding 
and  Inflexible,  rigidly  insisting  that  the  first 
concrete  step  toward  de-escalatlon  be  taken 
by  North  Vietnam."  Furthermore,  say  the 
Republicans,  "it  Is  an  attitude  which  may 
reflect  a  misunderstanding  of  limited  war. 
for  it  asks  the  enemy  to  risk  losing  face," 
thus  creating  an  "atmosphere  of  power"  in 
which  a  limited  war  becomes  Impossible. 

None  of  the  eight  Republicans  Is  a  national 
figure.  None  Is  a  member  of  the  GOP  leader- 
ship in  the  House.  And  that  leadership  has 
not  given  the  plan  public  support.  It  is 
doubtful,  moreover,  that  North  Vietnam 
would  be  interested  since,  according  to  most 
reports,  Hanoi  believes  It  Is  winning  the  war. 

In  short,  the  plan  is  a  trial  balloon  that 
may  never  get  off  the  ground.  Domestically, 
however.  It  could  give  the  Vietnam  debate 
another  dimension  by  substituting  a  flexible 
approach  for  hard-line  arguments  of  hawks 
and  doves. 

[Prom  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Dally  Herald, 
July  11,  1967) 
"Small  Steps"  in  Vietnam 
Increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  re- 
flected in  a  proposal  for  de-escalatlon  of  the 
war    which   was   released   on   Monday   by   a 
group  of  Republican  Congressmen,  including 
Vermont's  Rep.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 

The  eight  Republicans  proposed  that  the 
U.S.  halt  all  bombing  In  North  Vietnam 
north  of  the  21st  parallel  for  60  days  In  an 
effort  to  encourage  responsive  de-escalatlon 
by  North  Vietnam.  If  the  desired  result  were 
achieved  from  the  first  step,  U.S.  bombing 
would  be  ended  north  of  the  20th  parallel. 

The  hope  would  be  that  by  tying  each  suc- 
cessive stage  to  North  Vietnamese  reductions 
In  its  operations  In  the  South,  military  risks 
would  be  minimized  and  the  conflict  would 
gradually  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  peace 
negotiations  could  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence. 

TJhe  plan  of  the  Congressmen  was  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  the  present  trend  of  the 
war  which  Is  calling  for  "rapid  or  steady 
escalation  In  the  power  applied  against  North 
Vietnam,"  more  American  troops  and  more 
money,  and  the  growing  hazard  of  total 
rather  than  limited  war. 

There  would  be  flve  steps  to  the  de-escala- 
tlon plan,  giving  each  side  full  opportunity 
to  test  the  sincerity  and  Intentions  of  the 
other  side. 

The  first  move  should  come  from  the  U.S. 
because  at  this  point  we  have  the  military 
advantage,  and  North  Vietnam  would  know 
that  the  proposal  would  be  advanced  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness.  Since  this 
country  would  be  making  the  first  move, 
North  Vietnam  would  be  able  to  accept  the 
plan  without  loss  of  face,  which  Is  a  highly 
important  factor  In  any  basis  for  peace 
negotiations. 

Whether  or  not  this  proposal  or  something 
like  It  might  break  the  Vietnam  stalemate,  it 
Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  alternatives  that 
there  are  to  drastic  stepping  up  of  the  war 
against  the  North  or  complete  American 
withdrawal. 

As  the  statement  of  Stafford  &  Co.  says, 
"the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  not  in  giant 
power  or  in  giant  concessions.  It  lies  in  small 
steps,  taken  quietly — steps  that  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to  the  other." 


BOY  SCOUTS  FROM  74  COUNTRIES 
IN  12TH  WORLD  JAMBOREE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  12,000  Boy 
Scouts  from  74  countries  gathered  at 
Farragut  State  Park  in  my  district  in 
Idah»^for  the  12th  World  Jamboree,  the 
first  ever  to  be  held  in  this  country. 

"fKe  theme  of  the  jamboree  was 
"friendship,"  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  should  choose  Idaho 
as  the  site  for  the  meeting.  If  there  is 
one  thing  Idaho  has  an  abundance  of — 
in  addition  to  mountains  for  hiking, 
game  for  hunting,  strerms  for  fishing 
and  the  most  breathtaking  outdoor 
scenery  in  the  country — it  is  friendship. 

Playing  hosts  to  so  many  young  men 
from  so  many  countrys,  with  its  implica- 
tions for  world  peace  and  international 
understanding,  placed  a  considerable 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of 
Idaho.  And  they  came  through  ad- 
mirably. 

If,  as  the  saying  goes,  "today's  Scouts 
are  tomorrow's  leaders,"  then  the  people 
of  my  State  have  enabled  these  yoimg 
boys  to  return  to  their  native  lands  with 
a  view  of  the  United  States  not  seen  in 
their  countries'  newspapers  which  talk 
mainly  of  race  riots  and  other  such 
American  scandals.  The  Scouts  surely 
take  back  with  them  some  of  the  kind- 
ness, some  of  the  generosity  that  is  the 
true  picture  of  America. 

The  preparation  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  conclave  was  enormous,  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  former  Gov.  Robert 
E.  Smylie;  Gov.  Don  Samuelson;  Miss 
Louise  Shadduck,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development;  and  all  of  the  others  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  make  the  jamboree 
the  success  that  it  was.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
their  cooperation  in  issuing  a  speciatsur- 
mail  postal  card  commemorating  the 
event. 

A  number  of  newspaper  articles  have 
been  printed  concerning  the  jamboree, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  a  few  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  article  by  Dorothy  R. 
Powers  in  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokes- 
man-Review. Mrs.  Powers  tells  a  warmly 
human  story  which  probably  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  jamboree  more  thsui  any 
words  that  I  could  say. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom    the    Spokane    (Wash.)    Spokesman- 
Review,  Aug.  8,   1967] 
ScoxTTS  From  Many  Nations  Honor  Pioneer 
OF   Rathdrum 

(By  Dorothy  R.  Powers) 

Rathdrtjm,  Idaho. — Effle  is  Just  sitting 
there  Inside  her  small  house  in  this  small 
town  when  the  world  walks  up  on  the  porch. 

What's  more,  It  knocks — and  asks  that  she 
come  out  to  meet  It. 

Effle,  does,  too. 

Because  the  world  has  never  come  to  Rath- 
drum  (population  710)  before,  much  less  to 
Effle's  tiny  house. 

So  Effle — who  will  be  90  in  February — picks 
up  her  short,  stubby  crutch. 

She  bobbles  painfully  to  her  door,  opens 
it — and  gasps  I 

There  stands  the  world — In  30  pieces  with 
two  arms  and  two  legs  each. 


In  other  words,  there  stand  26  Boy  Scouts 
and  four  adult  leaders  from  all  over  the 
world,  even  from  parts  of  It  that  hadn't  even 
heard  of  back  when  Effle  was  town  librarian. 

It  began  with  a  newspaper  story. 

Brief  days  before  the  start  of  the  World 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Farragut  State  Park, 
this  writer  visited  several  small  towns  to 
discover  the  Impact  of  the  forthcoming 
gathering  of  thousands  of  Scouts. 

Among  the  towns  visited  was  Rathdrum. 

And  in  Rathdrum,  the  person  who  knows 
more  about  the  town  than  anybody  else — 
now,  "back  then,"  or  ever — Is  Mrs.  Effle  A. 
Fields. 

She  should.  Thirty  and  one-half  years  as 
town  librarian  and  another  stint  of  almost 
equal  length  as  town  treasurer  taught  her. 

SHE    tells     ABOtJT    IT 

Sure,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dixon.  Effle 
would  talk  to  a  reporter.  They  own  the  town's 
only  drug  store  soda  fountain,  and  what 
Effle  doesn't  know,  they  do.  They  point  the 
way  up  the  hill  to  Effle's. 

It's  a  bllsterlngly  hot  day,  but  because  she 
feels  chilly,  Effie  has  an  electric  heater  going 
In  her  little  sitting  room. 

Yes,  she  nods  her  head  pertly,  you  bet  she 
knows  the  Boy  Scouts  are  having  a  World 
Jamboree  right  close  by!  Boys  from  all  over 
the  world,  right  here  In  North  Idaho! 

And,  oh,  she  says  wistfully,  she  wishes  she 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  Just  one  of  them. 

She  can't  possibly,  though. 

Effle  doesn't  even  go  the  few  blocks  to 
Rathdrum's  main  street  unless  somebody 
fetches  her  in  a  car.  Her  husband's  death 
several  years  ago  left  her  all  alone.  The  years 
have  left  her  ^e  universal  legacy  of  age — 
aching  legs  and  a  difficulty  in  getting  about. 

But  she  still  wishes  the  world's  boys  all 
the  best. 

The  whole  town  feels  the  way  Effle  does. 

Behind  the  drug  store  fountain,  Mrs.  Dixon 
recalls  ruefully  that  although  Rathdrum's 
only  a  lew  miles  from  Farragut  State  Park, 
they  didn't  see  "even  one  Girl  Scout  when 
they  were  at  Farragut"  (for  the  Girl  Scout 
Round-Up,  1965) . 

BUS    BRINGS    SCOUTS 

The  story  of  Effle's  wistful  wish  was  pub- 
lished Sunday,  July  30. 

Six  days  later,  a  big  bus  pulled  up  across 
the  street  from  the  Dixon's  drug  store. 

Out  of  it  tumbled  Boy  Scouts  from  coun- 
tries all  over  the  globe. 

And  everybody  aboard  had  begged  to  get 
to  come  to  Rathdrum — and  Effle ! 

Leading  the  contingent  wsis  C.  Waiter 
Hooper  of  New  Bunswlch.  N.H.,  World  Jam- 
boree transportation  director. 

Even  with  that  title,  the  doing  wasn't 
easy. 

It's  hard  to  get  a  Scout  off  the  Jamboree 
site. 

Adult  Scout  Hooper  had  read  The  Spokes- 
man-Review story  of  Effle's  wish. 

There  had  to  be  a  way  to  grant  It. 

First,  he  got  in  touch  with  a  sub-camp  at 
the  Jamboree  that  "had  the  most  nations 
represented."  It  was  Ermelunden,  so  named 
for  the  site  In  Denmark  where  the  Jamboree 
took  place  in  1924. 

He  got  the  Scout  leaders  together  first 
and  explained  Effle's  wish. 

"When  the  boys  themselves  heard  of  It," 
laughs  Hooper,  "they  all  wanted  to  go.  We 
could  take  only  one  bus  load." 

"Going  to  see  Effie"  became  such  a  project 
that  the  adult  leaders  had  to  select- the  boys 
by  Scout  rank  and  age  and  outstanding 
achievement.  They  also  chose  boys  who  could 
speak  English,  so  they  could  talk  to  Effie. 

But  adult  Scouts  wanted  to  go  on  the  mis- 
sion to  Effle  as  much  as  the  kids.  When 
Hooper  asked  for  a  physician  aboard  the 
bus  for  safety's  sake,  doctors  In  the  sub- 
camp  drew  straws  for  the  privilege,  so  eager 
were  they.  Dr.  Wilson  Foust  of  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  won.  There  was  "rank"  aboard,  without 


question!  Only  the  best  for  Effle.  Lee  Shal- 
hope.  In  private  life  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Mld-Amerlcan  Trucking  Company 
of  Chicago  but  a  volunteer  baggage  director 
for  the  Jamboree,  asked  to  come.  And  Nells 
Engberg.  Boy  Scout  commissioner  from  Den- 
mark, wanted  to  be  In  on  the  fxtn,  and  was. 

BIG    welcome 

"I  think  everybody  in  town  was  there  to 
meet  us."  Hooper  told  a  friend  later. 

Except  for  Effle,  who  stlU  sat  In  her  small 
house,   unaware  of  the   Scouts'  arrival. 

The  Dlxons  ran  out  to  meet  the  bus. 

Would  the  Scouts  walk  across  the  street 
very  slowly,  so  townspeople  could  get  pic- 
tures as  they  did  so?  They  would — and  20 
minutes  flew  by  as  everybody  In  Rathdrum 
got  their  pictures  of  kids  from  everywhere. 

"Miss  Rathdrum,"  pretty  Lynda  Goodman, 
in  a  bright  pink  dress,  was  there  to  lead  the 
Scouts  to  Effle's  house. 

Up  over  the  dusty  little  hill  to  Effle's  house 
they  marched. 

There  were  Scouts  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land. France  and  Scotland.  A  kilt  brought  a 
sparkle  to  Effle's  eyes.  Cessell  Pllgram  was 
there  from  Guyana,  South  America,  which 
in  Effie's  librarian  days  had  been  British 
Guiana.  And  Blarkl  Mortensen  told  her  he 
came  from  the  Faeroes  Islands.  In  all  this 
Danish  group  of  isles,  located  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
Iceland,  there  are  only  31,664  people.  Yet 
one  of  them  stood  right  here.  In  Effie's  yard ! 

There  were  Canadians  and  Danes  and 
Swiss.  Rock  Marc  represented  tiny  Luxem- 
bourg. Khedar  Lutchman  spoke  In  the  soft 
tones  of  Trinidad.  Terry  Sousa  brought  a 
"hello"  from  Bermuda.  Far-off  Ceylon  was 
"there,"  In  the  person  of  T.  Rajeswaran. 
Victor  Lee  spoke  of  Honk  Kong.  And  there 
were  American  Scouts,  too. 

SEATED  IN   GARDEN 

They  brought  one  of  Effie's  chairs  out  Into 
her  yard  and  seated  her.  Each  Scout  filed 
past,  shook  her  hand  and  introduced  him- 
self. Effie  repeated  every  boy's  name  out  loud, 
and  his  country. 

And  then  they  told  Effie  their  surprise. 

They  named  her  honorary  "Mother"  of  the 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

To  make  it  official.  Transportation  Director 
Hooper  bent  over  and  placed  a  Boy  Scout 
neckerchief  around  her  throat. 

She  sat  straight  in  her  chair. 

She  fingered  her  cane. 

"Oh,  that's  nice!  That's  so  nice!" 

Effie  couldn't  say  any  more. 

Everybody  cheered. 

The  crowd  which  had  followed  the  Scouts 
to  Effle's  followed  them  back  uptown. 

A  man  wedked  up  to  Hooper  to  thank  him, 
on  behalf  of  all  Rathdrum. 

"Young  man,"  he  began,  "what  you  did 
here  today  .  .  ."  He  couldn't  finish.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

TREAT    FOR    SCOUTS 

At  the  drug  store.  Owner  Dixon  had  his 
own  treat  for  the  Scouts.  He  took  them  to 
the  far  end  of  First  Street,  to  show  them 
the  remains  of  the  Pony  Express  station, 
where  riders  had  changed  horses.  Overseas 
Scouts  stared. 

By  now,  the  whole  town  was  "walking 
with"  the  Scouts. 

They  opened  the  fire  station  door  next,  and 
showed  the  Scouts  the  town  fire  engine. 

Back  In  the  drug  store,  Dixon — somehow 
and  somewhere — had  managed  to  get  a  Ken- 
nedy half-dollar  piece  to  give  every  Scout. 

And  then  he  treated  everybody  to  Ameri- 
can-type milk  shakes. 

Running  Into  the  drug  store  came  a  town 
resident. 

"I  need  some  film!"  he  cried  urgently. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  till  the  Boy  Scouts 
leave,"  Mrs.  Dixon,  busily  mixing  milk  shakes, 
told  him.  "They're  our  Rathdrum  guests!" 

"But  they're  why  I  need  the  film!" 
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"Ob."  ab*  BBllMl  undenUndingly.  "Just 
taka  It  off  tlM  abeU.  Toa  can  pay  me  Utw." 

In  came  anotber  man. 

"I'd  like  to  treat  aU  tbe  Scouta,  orer  at 
tba  drtve-ln." 

niey  bad  to  leave.  Hooper  explained  re- 
gretfully. Tbey  mnat  be  back  In  Jamboree 
camp  at  noon. 

WATCH   TBZM   LOAO   UP 

Tbe  wbole  town  watcbed  aa  the  Scouta 
loaded  Into  tbeir  bua. 

Ratbdrum  would  never  see  so  many  Scouta 
again. 

Juat  aa  tbey  were  about  to  pull  out,  a 
pleaaant-faced  woman  acurrled  acroas  tbe 
atreet.  8be  waa  carrying  a  buge  bowl  or  freab 
raapberrlee  abe'd  Juat  picked. 

"I  tbougbt,"  abe  aald,  poking  tbe  bowl 
tbrougb  an  open  wlndoir.  "the  boya  could 
eat  tbeae  on  tbe  way  back  to  camp." 

Tbey  did,  too. 

En  route  to  camp.  Hooper  tried  to  thank 
the  boya  for  having  given  up  so  much  camp 
fun  to  make  the  trip. 

But  tbe  boya  turned  back  the  thanka. 

"They  thanked  me  for  the  prlvUege  of 
going."  Hooper  said  proudly.  "They  thanked 
mel" 

In  tbe  audden  quiet  of  the  modest  little 
bouse  where  she  Uvea  all  alone,  so  did  Effle. 

And  abe  will,  for  a  lot  of  long  days  to 
come. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1967) 

SCOUTS  OT  Woain  Rtac  Old  and  Nrw 

(By  Robert  wmdeler) 

CoBua  D'Aliwi,  Idaho,  August  8. — They 
talk  o*  tape  recorders.  Twiggy  and  trafBc  on 
tbe  streeta  of  Tokyo  more  than  of  tenting 
on  the  old  camp  ground. 

When  they  were  younger  the  Boy  Scouta 
here  from  74  countries  for  their  12  th  world 
jamboree,  the  first  to  be  held  In  this  country, 
came  together  for  the  adventure  of  camping 
and  biking.  Now,  at  the  advanced  ages  of 
from  14  to  20  their  biggest  Interest  by  far  ts 
the  opposite  aez. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  all  12,000  of  us 
have  In  common,"  said  Danee  Samonte,  a  15- 
year-old  Scout  from  Manila,  the  Philippines, 
"flrla." 

That  la  one  commodity  that  is  In  short 
aupply  on  tbe  5,000-acre  Jamboree  camp- 
alt«  In  Idabo'a  Farragut  State  Park.  20  miles 
north  of  here  and  35  miles  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  border. 

[The  Jamboree  ended  Wednesday,  United 
Preaa  International  reported,  with  a  final 
round  of  fishing,  boating,  canoeing  and 
arcbery.] 

Vlalta  to  the  Jamboree  by  local  young 
ladlea — or  anyone  else — are  limited  to  after- 
noona  from  1  to  S  P.M.  eacb  day  of  the  nine- 
day  event,  which  began  on  Aug.  1,  and  two 
Canadian  boys  were  expelled  for  being  In  the 
company  of  girls  In  the  woods  near  their 
campsite  at  1  o'clock  In  the  morning,  two 
botira  after  tape. 

Most  of  the  other  necessities  of  the 
modem  world,  except  hot  water,  are  available 
to  tbe  young  men  of  the  non-Communist 
non-Arab  world  who  are  making  their  tem- 
porary home  on  the  hard,  dry  ground  (spikes 
had  to  be  used  In  place  of  tent  pegs)  of  this 
pine-forested  part  of  the  country. 

And  they  themselves  are  a  blending  of  the 
traditional  values  of  the  60-year-old  Boy 
Scout  movement,  and  the  contemporary 
themea.  Including  that  of  tbe  present  Jam- 
boree— "For  Friendship." 

At  their  camptlrea  here  they  sing  every- 
thing from  tbe  African  lullaby  "Cumbaya" 
^to  the  latest  hlta  from  London  and  Kuala 
\umpvir.  Translator  radios  are  more  prevalent 
than  bugles  to  play  taps. 

"We've  got  to  keep  up  with  tbe  world." 
aald  a  19-year-old  Georgian.  "WeTe  behind 
In  ao  many  wayT,  tike  uniforms  and  formal 
ceremonies."  "^ 


By  plooe«r  atandarda.  In  camping  out  here 
at  leaat  tb«y  ax*  pampered  by  tbe  pressures 
Ol  modata.  aodety.  Tbey  cook  over  charcoal 
("W*  are  conaervstlonlsta  and  It  would  take 
a  national  forest  to  aupply  us  with  firewood," 
explained  one  Montana  school  master) ,  and 
a  local  lake  was  specially  stocked  with  20.000 
trout  trapped  by  a  net  to  assure  a  catch  by 
any  amateur  fisherman. 

"A  trout  parlor  In  downtown  Tokyo  Is  more 
challenging."  said  one  Japanese  youth. 

Yet  the  Scouts  here  won  rigorous  local 
competitions  for  the  right  to  attend  the 
Jamboree  and  they  are  among  the  most  com- 
mitted youth  of  the  10,250.000-member 
movement.  They  share  an  Interest  In  the 
outdoors  and  a  strong  loyalty  to  their  Indi- 
vidual conceptions  of  the  Ideals  of  world 
scouting. 

"Only  In  the  last  two  years  have  I  been 
able  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
scouting,"  said  Thomas  Jansen.  a  17-year-old 
West  German  youth  from  Krefeld,  near  Dtis- 
seldorf.  "I'l,  la  basically  friendship  and  pub- 
lic service — but  for  five  years  I  thought  It 
was  hiking." 

"Nobody  Joins  scouting  to  get  their  char- 
acter built,"  said  Matthew  Mazer,  16  years 
old,  of  Scarsdale.  N.T.  "But  one  day  you  wake 
up  and  realize  that  that  Is  exactly  what  has 
happened." 

The  American  and  British  Scouts  attend- 
ing this  Jamboree  are  at  an  age  where  their 
colleagues  have  largely  lost  interest  In  scout- 
ing and  dropped  out.  Seventy-flve  per  cent  of 
American  Scouts  quit  before  they  reach  age 
15,  and  only  1  per  cent  ever  reach  Eagle 
Scout,  the  highest  ranking  In  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

The  British  Scouts  recently  revamped  their 
uniforms  to  Include  long  pants  and  four-ln- 
hand  ties  Instead  of  the  traditional  shorts 
and  long  socks  and  neckerchiefs.  They  also 
eliminated  their  program  for  20-  to  25-year- 
olds  and  dropped  the  word  "boy"  from  their 
title. 

American  Scouts  still  wear  shorts,  to  the 
dismay  of  most  of  them  here  who  were  re- 
quested not  to  bring  civilian  clothes  In  order 
"to  create  a  good  Image  of  America  for  our 
visitors." 

American  Scouts  account  for  5,000  of  the 
total  of  Just  under  12,000  here.  The  British 
sent  1,300  and  the  Canawiians  are  represented 
by  1,200  Scouta.  There  are  5.8  million  Scouts 
In  this  country. 

(Prom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,  Aug.  6, 

1967] 

Pomp  op  World  Jamborek  Boasts  Spectrum 

OP  Color 

(By  John  Ulrlch) 

Farragut  Statt  Park. — Green,  tan,  and 
predominant  colors  of  the  spectacle  that  is 
the  12th  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

The  greens  are  In  the  official  Jamboree 
uniforms  and  In  the  pines  of  the  surround- 
ing Idaho  mountains.  The  tans  also  show  up 
In  the  uniforms  and  in  the  gradually  thick- 
ening layer  of  dust  that  falls  on  tents,  boys 
and  everything  else. 

The  painful  pmk  Is  most  noticeable  as  a 
band  around  the  knees  of  both  bojrs  and 
Scout  leaders,  a  band  of  sunburn  which  ex- 
tends from  the  tops  of  their  knee  high  socks 
to  the  bottom  of  their  uniform  shorts. 

ALL    COLORS    DISPLATED 

Discounting  all  that,  the  Jamboree  shows 
every  Imaginable  color  and  color  Is  displayed 
In  every  imaginable  way. 

The  Scouts  from  Northern  Ireland  in  sub- 
camp  MaklUng  have  decorated  their  entrance 
gate  with  travel  posters  glorifying  Ulster  and 
various  maps  of  Ireland  printed  on  Irish 
linen. 

A  Mexican  troop  In  the  same  camp  has 
panels  made  up  of  petates.  Each  square  Is 
a  different  bright  color  and  the  Scouts  ex- 
plain that  the  squares  are  band  woven  of 
"Ixtla"  or  Jute. 


United  Kingdom  Troop  S3  from  Warwick- 
shire, Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  decorate  their 
entry  with  canvas  panels  on  wUcb  are 
painted  tbe  symbols  of  the  13  world  jam- 
borees held  to  date.  Their  oounterparts  of 
U.K.  Troop  22  from  Yorkshire  axtd  Lincoln- 
shire carry  the  crests  of  those  two  counties 
on  their  gate. 

Tents  come  In  every  color  Including  black, 
which  Is  predominant  In  the  tents  of  Scouta 
from  Germany.  The  Germans  explain  that  a 
founder  of  their  movement  brought  back  the 
black  tents  from  Lapland.  They  are  made 
up  of  triangular  and  square  panels  and  look 
much  like  an  American  Indian  tepee,  com- 
plete with  smokehole.  The  nomadic  Lapps 
built  fires  In  their  shelters  and  the  dark  col- 
lor  helps  warm  the  tent  when  the  sun  shines 
on  it.  At  Jamboree  It  needs  no  warming  but  Is 
relatively  cool  when  one  panel  Is  left  open  to 
the  air. 

The  "hometown"  troop  .  .  .  Troop  41.  made 
up  of  boys  from  the  Inland  Empire  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jamboree  decorates 
its  gateway  with  a  stylized  20-gallon  hat 
wearing  Western  and  "howdy,  partner"  In 
10  languages. 

rUJITAMA      DISPLAYED 

One  troop  from  Japan  has  built  a  plywood 
Fujiyama  mounted  atop  a  replica  of  a  Jap- 
anese high  speed  train.  The  Japanese  have 
the  card-shaped  wlndsocks  that  are  the 
symbol  of  good  luck  for  boys  and  are  most 
frequently  seen  In  Japan  on  Boys  Day  (May 

6). 

A  Canadian  troop  from  Calgary  has  repro- 
duced a  replica  of  Port  Calgary  and  diurlng 
flag  ceremonies  red-coated  Scouts  man  guard 
posts  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  repre- 
senting the  1875  outpost  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,  Aug.  6, 

1967) 
Viet  Scoutess  Remain  Quiet  About  Battle 

Parraout  State  Park. — The  Vietnamese 
delegation  to  the  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree 
says  little  about  the  war  there. 

Tony  Do  Van  Nlnh,  Saigon  commissioner 
for  the  Vietnamese  boy  scouts,  said  "We  are 
not  to  talk  about  It,  except  we  fight  against 
aggression." 

The  five-member  Vietnamese  delegation. 
Including  three  boys  and  two  leaders,  fiew 
almost  directly  from  Saigon  to  Spokane,  then 
came  to  Farragut.  Because  of  the  direct 
route,  Nlnb  said  be  bad  discovered  no  re- 
action among  Americans  toward  tbe  war. 

Nlnh  explained  his  country  sent  only  five 
scouts  because  "it  Is  a  long  way  to  Saigon, 
and  costs  much." 

Earlier,  jamboree  ofBclals  said  one  problem 
limiting  tbe  size  of  Southeast  Asia  delega- 
tions Is  transportation.  "We  can  get  them 
here,  but  we  can't  get  them  back."  said  Keith 
Kentopp.  "It's  hard  to  get  a  flight  to  Vietnam. 
They're  all  filled.  Coming  back  Is  no  prob- 
lem though." 

(From  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,  Aug.  6, 
1967] 

Idaho's  Beauty,  Friendliness  Blend  To  En- 
tertain 12,000  World  Scotrrs 

(By  David  Zarkln) 

Farragut  State  Park. — This  beautiful 
sprawling  5,000  acres  of  state  park  may  soon 
replace  the  potato  as  Idaho's  claim  to  fame 
and  state  symbol. 

With  the  advent  of  the  12th  Boy  Scout 
World  Jamboree,  which  Is  taking  place  now, 
the  park  has  achieved  a  level  of  utility  and 
diversity  held  by  few  outdoor  facilities  of  this 
size  In  the  nation. 

Scouts  and  Scout  ofllclala  from  through- 
out the  world  acclaim  Parragut's  asseta  dally 
and  say  that  It's  the  only  j^ace  a  tremendous 
scouting  event  could  be  held  comfortably  for 
more  than  12,000  youths.  Nestled  In  tbe  pines 
of    tbe    Bltterroot   Mountains    of   Northern 
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Idaho,  this  secluded  area  was  a  Navy  train- 
ing base  during  tbe  1940'8,  and  then  became 
a  college.  It  was  abandoned  by  tbe  college 
'<'*nd  used  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

The  site  was  \ised  for  the  1965  Girl  Scout 
'Houndup,  but  before  the  Boy  Scouts  could 
meet  here  this  month  Improvements  bad 
to  be  made  to  meet  their  requirements. 

After  the  Girl  Scout  event,  former  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smylle  took  the  lead  In  l\u-lng  the 
Boy  Scouts  to  Idaho  for  tbalr  first  world 
Jamboree  10  the  United  States.  'Sdatao  met 
their  demands  and  made  the  needed  Improve- 
ments with  a  $729,425  program,  part  of  It 
paid  In  50-50  matching  funds  by  tbe  State 
and  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
These  Improvements  are  permanent  and  will 
be  enjoyed  by  Idahoans  and  others  In  years 
to  come. 

Smylle's  efforts  In  making  Farragut  a  suit- 
able place  for  two  such  noteworthy  Inter- 
national events  were  noted  after  1965  when 
the  main  street  was  named  "Smylle  Boule- 
vard." But  this  year  the  title  of  that  shrub- 
bery decked  stretch  was  tagged  "Friendship 
Boulevard." 

CHANCE    TEMPORARY 

A  State  Park  Department  official  said  It 
was  m  connection  with  the  Boy  Scouts'  event 
whlcb  uses  "For  Friendship"  as  Its  theme. 
Scout  officials  said  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  names  of  the  streets  would  be  tem- 
porarily changed  for  the  Jamboree. 

Smylle  was  not  on  hand  this  week  for 
dedication  ceremonies,  but  Jamboree  Com- 
missioner Irving  Feist  made  mention  of  blm. 
Gov.  Don  Samuelson  dedicated  tbe  park  In 
ceremonies  attended  by  14,000  visitors. 

During  the  Jamboree  there  has  been  talk 
that  tbe  1969  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree might  be  held  at  Farragut.  Sweden 
and  Japan  have  been  rumored  as  possible 
sites  for  the  next  world  Jamboree. 

BEACH    DEVELOPED 

The  state's  most  significant  and  costly 
contribution  to  the  park  and  the  jamboree 
Is  the  $194,338  beach  development  on  Lake 
Pend  Orlelle.  Half  tbe  funds  for  this  man- 
made  sandy  cove  came  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Also  Included  In  this  project  Is  a 
permanent  brick  bath  house  with  restrooms. 
showers  and  a  parking  lot.  A  permanent  rest- 
room  building  was  also  constructed  at  But- 
tonbook  Bay  at  a  cost  of  $6,960 — also  on  a 
federal-state  matching  fund  basis. 

A  permanent  water  system  was  Installed 
for  the  Boy  Scout  event  with  federal  and 
state  funds  at  a  cost  of  $151,262.  A  50,000 
seat  amphitheater,  large  enough  to  hold  tbe 
national  jamboree,  was  built  with  a  total  of 
$74,930  In  state  funds.  The  state  and  federal 
governments  shared  the  $73,950  cost  of  tbe 
headquarters  building  which  bouses  State 
Park  Department  offices. 

BRIO    CONVERTED 

other  permanent  developments  include 
the  entrance  gate,  kiosk  and  sign,  seeding 
194  acres,  top  soil  and  seeding  for  the  Ave- 
nue of  Flags,  dock  Installation  and  renova- 
tion of  the  old  Navy  brig  for  the  press.  This 
building  will  be  used  later  for  maintenance 
and  storage. 

The  State  Parks  Department  Is  not  tbe 
only  state  office  that  has  played  a  big  role 
at  the  Jamboree.  The  Idaho  State  Police  De- 
partment has  one-third  of  Its  force  located 
at  Farragut  with  patrolmen  In  18  cars  cruis- 
ing the  park  and  nearby  Highway  95. 

The  patrolmen  have  logged  1,200  miles  a 
day  on  their  blue  and  white  cars  and  re- 
united 300  people  with  their  families  and 
friends  during  the   hectic  opening  day. 

SCOUTS  BADGES   POLICE 

The  state  police  have  become  "public  rela- 
tions men"  for  Idaho  and  bave  attracted  tbe 
Interest  of  many  foreign  scouts.  These  boys 
have  offered  to  trade  trlnkeU  for  tbe  police 
officers'  smart  Stetson  bats.  The  officers  bave 
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resisted  making  tbe  exchange,  but  sp>end  a 
good  deal  of  time  showing  the  youths  tbe 
many  gadgets  on  their  patrol  cars. 

The  state  police  have  been  Joined  In  secu- 
rity work  with  Kootenai  County  Sheriff 
John  Bender  who  maintains  a  trailer  along- 
side tbe  state  officers'  own  mobile  living 
quarters.  The  law  enforcement  officials  said 
their  work  has  consisted  mainly  of  patrol- 
llng-an'd  Incidents  here  bave  been  minor. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  is  respon- 
sible for  fire  protection  for  the  park.  So  far, 
only  minor  fires  caused  by  careless  cigarette 
smoking  have  been  reported.  The  depart- 
ment has  roving  patrols,  radio  communica- 
tions and  lookouts  reporting  to  a  main  office. 
About  600  garbage  cans  filled  with  water 
have  been  dispersed  through  the  park,  to 
extinguish  fires. 

TAUGHT    FIRE   PROTECTION 

State  Forestry  Official  Wilbur  Atwood, 
Boise,  said  the  scouts  have  been  indoctri- 
nated on  fire  protection  and  have  kept  the 
grounds  free  of  Utter. 

The  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  "gold  digging"  exhibit  here  and  the 
State  Pish  and  Game  Department  has  cor- 
doned off  a  corner  of  the  lake  and  stocked 
It  with  20,000  catchable  rainbow  trout. 

The  boys  attending  this  event  are  fairly 
unanimous  in  their  praise  for  Idabo  and 
western  hospitality.  Their  only  complaln1>-- 
the  ground  here  is  too  rocky  and  dusty  for 
pitching  a  tent,  but  all  of  them  have  man- 
aged to  keep  their  abodes  in  an  upright 
position, 

[Prom  the   Parma    (Idaho)    Review  Aug.  3, 
1967] 

Gov.  Don  Samuelson  Dedicates  Parragitt 
Park 

Governor  Don  Samuelson  dedicated  beauti- 
ful new  Farragut  State  Park  Tuesday,  August 
1,  first  day  of  the  World  Scout  Jamboree  "for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
Idaho,  of  the  nation  and  the  free  world." 

In  his  dedicatory  remarks,  the  Governor 
said:  "I  wonder  how  many  of  you  here  today 
for  these  dedication  ceremonies  recall  that 
we  are  on  the  location  of  what  was  once  the 
largest  "city"  in  Idaho. 

"The  reason  I  remember  so  vividly  Is  that 
23  years  ago  I  climbed  off  a  troop  train  from 
Davenport,  Iowa  and  became  a  resident  of 
Camp  Farragut  along  virlth  60,000  other 
sailors. 

"This  was  the  place  I  called  home  for  two 
years  during  World  War  H,  so  there  Is  a 
large  amount  of  sentiment  and  affection  in- 
cluded when  I  say  what  an  unsurpassed 
pleasure  it  Is  for  me  to  be  here  to  participate 
In  these  ceremonies. 

"As  an  ex-gimners  mate  In  the  Navy  I  can 
also  report  to  you  truthfully  that  boot  camp 
at  Farragut  was  never  like  this.  I  doni  re- 
member being  called  on  to  make  too  many 
speeches  back  In  boot  camp  days. 

"It  is  my  high  honor  today  to  dedicate  the 
permanent  park  faclUtles  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  pteople  of  Idaho,  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

"With  pride,  I  can  say  Idaho  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  the  creation  of  Farragut 
State  Park.  I  say  this  because  monies  have 
been  wisely  spent  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  Facilities  have  been  constructed 
that  will  not  only  serve  the  World  Scout 
Jamboree,  but  also  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  all  tbe  citizens  who  wlU  hereafter  visit 
this  unexcelled  spot. 

"I  should  point  out  that  without  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  everyone  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  state  on  this  proj- 
ect, these  facilities  could  not  have  become 
a  reality.  There  are  three  entitles  who  have 
cooperated  so  generously  that  I  believe  they 
merit  special  mention. 

"I  am  Indeed  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
splendid  assistance,  both  financial  and  ad- 
visory, of  tbe  United  States  Department  of 


Interior  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

'"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  certainly  de- 
serve special  recognition  and  thanks  from 
all  of  us  for  their  extremely  generous  spirit 
of  cooperation.  The  ultimate  needs  of  the 
state  park  were  given  every  consideration  by 
Scout  officials.  The  result  of  this  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  wlU  be  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  general  public. 

"Finally,  allow  me  to  compliment  highly 
the  Idaho  legislature  and  the  all  Important 
role  It  played  In  the  development  of  this 
project.  Farragut  State  Park  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  proposals  and  under- 
takings that  are  good  for  the  entire  state 
are  met  with  enthusiasm  by  our  leg^lators. 

"It  Is  my  honest  belief  that  Farragut  State 
Park  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
significant  outdoor  recreation  areas  In  ths 
Northwest.  Its  fame  and  renown  wUl  spread 
and  I  vision  the  day  when  this  park's  na- 
tional reputation  will  underscore  the  fact 
that  truly  "Idaho  is  the  place  to  go." 

"It  will  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  tbe  Park  Board  to 
realize  the  goal  we  work  toward  mutuaUy 
for  state  parks  in  Idaho.  That  goal  is  to 
provide  a  major  league  quality  state  park 
system. 

""Now,  In  reflection,  we  can  observe  that 
Farragut  has  run  the  complete  cycle. 

"Prom  the  largest  dty  In  the  State  nearly 
25  years  ago,  the  area  became  a  ghost  camp. 

"But  no  longer. 

"'It  emerges  today  in  magnificence  and 
splendor  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  all  peo- 
ples. Farragut  ranks  high  on  the  list  of 
attractions  in  a  state  like  ours  that  la  so 
lichly  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
appeal.  Mother  Nature  bestowed  one  of  her 
most  gracious  smiles  on  this  entire  area," 
Governor  Samuelson  concluded. 


[Prom  the  Parma   (Idaho)   Review,  Aug.  3, 

1967] 

Samuelson    Traces    History    of    Park    in 

Dedicatory  Talk 

Farragut  Stats  Park,  Idaho. — From  the 
"biggest  city"  of  the  state  to  a  ghost  town 
to  the  "most  significant  outdoor  recreation 
area  of  the  Northwest." 

Tracing  the  evolution  of  Farragut  State 
Park  at  dedicatory  ceremonies  for  permanent 
facilities  Tuesday,  Idaho  Gov.  Donald  W. 
Samuelson  condensed  tbe  park's  25-year 
history. 

The  latest  phase — outdoor  recreation — is 
currently  being  provided  for  more  than  11,- 
000  Boy  l>couts  attending  the  World  Jam- 
boree— that  first  ever  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States. 

Washington  Gov.  Dan  Evans  and  Samuel- 
son headed  a  delegation  of  State  and  Boy 
Scout    officials    in    dedicating   tbe    $750,000^ 
faclUtles.  ~ 

Boy  Scouts  xiave  a  tradition  of  swapping 
and  the  ceremonies  Tuesday  afternoon  In 
front  of  the  park's  new  headquarters  build- 
ing would  bave  made  any  scout  proud. 

Jamboree  Commissioner  Irving  Feist, 
Newark,  N.J.,  passed  out  souvenirs  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  Parks  Board,  Gov.  Samuel- 
son, and  Idaho  Commere  and  Development 
Secretary  Louise  Shadduck. 

Then  Samuelson  was  presented  with 
plaques  by  scouts  from  Mexico  and  Nepal. 
Samuelson  then  presented  a  plaque  to  Wil- 
liam Frome,  St.  Anthony,  chairman  of  the 
parks  board,  to  dedicate  the  facilities. 

Frome  r  jted  that  the  park  bad  at  varloiix 
times  been  a  naval  training  area,  a  coUege, 
a  fish  and  game  reserve  and  site  for  two 
prior  Jamborees. 

Samuelson  recalled  that  his  first  sight  of 
Idaho  was  from  a  troop  train  in  1943  wh*n 
he  arrived  a*  Farragut  for  two  years  of 
training  as  a  guiuter's  mate  duriiig  World 
War  n. 

"Boot  camp  was  never  like  tills,"  Samuel- 
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•on  quipped  aa  he  spoke  from  the  platform 
In  front  of  the  administration  building. 

But  In  1967,  the  governor  contended, 
"Parragut  State  Park  Is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  moat  significant  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areaa  in  the  northwest." 

(Prom  the  Idaho  Observer.  Aug.  5,  1967] 
How  We  Damked  the  Torpedoes 
(By  Robert  E.  SmyUe) 
Now  that  the  Boy  Scouts  are  World  Jam- 
boree-lng  at  Parragut  State  Park  it  is  Inter- 
esting to  recall  how  hard  it  was  to  reclaim 
that  concrete  Jungle  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pend  Oreille.  There  was  a  time  when  no  one 
In  Idaho's  state  government  thought  it  could 
b«  done,  except  the  Governor. 

It  all  happened  because  the  Olrl  Scouts 
were  looking  for  a  place  to  have  a  National 
Round-up  In  1986.  We  Invited  them  to  look 
at  old  Camp  Parragut  and  they  were 
charmed.  But  they  said  the  old  concrete 
foundations  of  the  city  that  had  housed 
50,000  naval  trainees  had  to  be  caved  In, 
broken  up  and  burled.  We  said  we  would  do 
It.  Then  they  said  the  area  had  to  be  seeded 
to  adequate  ground  cover.  We  said  we  would 
do  It.  Then  they  said  they  needed  an  amphi- 
theater covered  with  grass  to  seat  14,000 
people.  We  said  we  would  build  It.  And  they 
asked  for  a  new  water  system  and  so  on,  and 
we  promised  them  all  of  that,  too. 

We  sent  a  team  of  experts  to  look  it  over. 
The  price  tag  for  cleaning  up  was  3  million 
dollars.  Everybody  wanted  to  give  up.  We 
turned  to  the  National  Qu&rd.  Two  summers 
of  training  for  the  engineering  troops  and 
the  help  of  a  reserve  outfit  for  their  training 
session  that  same  summer,  and  the  clean  up 
Job  was  nearly  done. 

Then  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  construct  the  water  system, 
plant  the  grass,  build  the  amphi-theater  and 
the  other  needed  faclllUea.  Herman  McDevltt 
of  Pocatello  made  a  scathing  speech  In  the 
House  about  how  the  Governor  had  got  us 
In  trouble,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  ball  him  out.  He  likened  me  to  the  ne'er 
do  well  brother-in-law  who  could  never  pay 
bis  bills  and  said  th^t  family  honor  required 
that  the  legislature  meet  the  Governor's  un- 
wise and  outrages  -!  obligations.  I  was  sup- 
poaed  to  be  upset  by  the  speech,  but  It  really 
came  as  a  great  help.  I  am  sure  the  Legisla- 
ture could  never  have  been  convinced  to 
make  such  a  wise  investment  In  advance, 
and  only  when  there  was  really  no  choice 
would  they  take  the  first  step  toward  crea- 
tion of  a  magnificent  state  park. 

It  la  Interesting  to  obeerve  how  fast  atti- 
tudes change.  Some  of  yesterday's  most  Im- 
pressive handwrlngers  are  now  bell-ringers 
for  the  new  park.  They  should  be.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful northern  anchor  for  our  park  and  rec- 
reation system  and  It  will  bring  national  re- 
nown to  Idaho  on  a  continuing  basis.  Crea- 
tion of  the  park  and  Its  development  have 
saved  a  4.000-acre  playground  with  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  lake  shore  for  public  use  for- 
ever. This  was  more  than  sound  conservation, 
it  was  creative  conservation  at  Its  best. 

This  year  there  Is  a  new  swimming  beach 
with  facllltlea  to  accommodate  500  people. 
There  is  a  50,000-Beat  Eimphl-theater  that 
makes  the  park  the  greatest  outdoor  con- 
vention hall  m  all  of  AmeHca. 

There  are  many  wltho^  whose  help  the 
park  would  never  have  become  a  reality. 
General  John  Walsh,  Col.  James  Brooks,  hun- 
dreds of  men  of  the  National  Guard,  Roger 
Guernsey,  the  ex-state  forester  .  .  .  and  Jon 
Soderblom,  are  but  a  few.  Louise  Sbadduck 
who  sold  the  Girl  Scouts  on  the  Idea  of 
Parragut  and  Mrs.  Warren  Brown  of  McCall 
who  had  the  idea  in  the  first  place  are  others. 
If  you  tried  to  write  a  list  .  .  .  you  would 
give  up.  The  only  way  you  could  be  inclusive 
enough  would  be  to  say  "All  of  Us,"  because 
all  of  Idaho  with  Its  tax  dollars  had  a  part  of 
making  the  Parragut  Park  a  reality. 


This  year  the  Park  is  playing  host  to  the 
first  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  ever  held 
In  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  General  McAulUfTe  who  was 
commanding  at  Bastogne  during  World  War 
II's  Battle  of  the  Bulge  finally  concluded  that 
there  was  no  way  out  of  the  encircling  Ger- 
man ring.  He  called  his  staff  together  and 
when  one  of  them  asked  how  he  was  going 
to  get  out,  he  Is  said  to  have  replied  that 
he  wasn't  going  to.  What  he  planned  to  do 
he  said,  was  to  get  deep  enough  in  trouble 
that  someone  would  rescue  him. 

That  is  about  how  Parragut  was  saved  and 
built.  If  we  had  not  invited  the  Girl  Scouts 
we  would  never  have  made  all  of  these  com- 
mitments. If  we  had  asked  the  Legislature  in 
advance  there  would  have  been  a  thousand 
reasons  for  doing  nothing,  or  doing  less.  So 
we  issued  the  invitation,  and  the  trouble 
commenced.  First  the  National  Guard  came 
to  the  rescue,  then  several  volunteer  civic 
groups,  then  the  Forestry  Youth  Camp. 
Finally  the  Legislature  by  nearly  unanimous 
vote  adopted  the  project  as  its  own  and  Par- 
ragut stat%  park  was  a  reality  once  and  for  all. 

Herman  McDevitt  was  right,  but  as  usual 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  It  was  wise  to  ball  the 
Governor  out.  It's  the  best  investment  we 
have  made  In  a  long,  long  time. 

Parragut  Is  aptly  named.  It  was  the  old 
Admiral  at  Mobile  Bay  who  said  "Damn  the 
torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead."  That  was  the 
real  spirit  In  which  the  Park  was  re-created. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  28,  1967] 
A  NoT-So-RuGGED  Lite  AwArrs  Scouts  Head- 
ing POR  Jamboree  in  Idaho 
(By  James  E.  Bylln) 

CoruB  D'Alene,  Idaho. — A  Boy  Scout  is 
trustworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly  and  all 
those  other  wonderful  things.  And,  Judging 
from  the  setup  here  at  the  Scouts'  World 
Jamboree,  he  Is  pampered. 

Scouting  apparently  has  changed.  Remem- 
ber how  you  spent  hours  foraging  for  fire- 
wood and  then  striking  flint  to  make  fire? 
Here,  the  scouts  draw  charcoal  from  a  70-ton 
supply  and  then  ignite  It  with  matches. 
Remember  how  you  used  to  cook  all  your 
meals  In  your  grubby  mess  kit  pan  and  how 
as  often  as  not  you  ended  up  with  a  plate 
ftxll  of  twigs  and  grass  and  insects?  Here, 
much  of  the  food  is  precooked. 

"The  boys  aren't  coming  here  to  spend  their 
time  over  a  hot  stove,"  says  Oren  Pelton, 
Jamboree  food  director. 

What  are  the  boys  coming  here  for?  One 
thing  they're  coming  here  for  is  to  see  some 
real  live  Indians  perform  those  dances  that 
Scouts  have  been  Imitating  for  decades.  For 
pre-Jamboree  festivities  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, officials  passed  up  a  performance  by 
some  well-trained  Scout  groups  and  elected  to 
present  real  Indians  who  live  in  the  Washing- 
ton-Idaho area. 

wanted:  INDIANS 

The  Redskins  in  the  area,  however,  were 
less  than  familiar  with  war  dances  and  pic- 
turesque Incantations  to  the  rain  gods.  "They 
haven't  done  a  ceremonial  dance  In  100  years." 
moans  a  Scout  official.  "The  one  thing  they 
have  to  go  on  for  costumes  Eire  old  National 
Geographic  magazines,"  he  says.  Particulau-ly 
worrisome  was  a  sign  he  spotted  on  Spo- 
kane's skid  row.  It  read:  "Wanted — Indians 
for  Boy  Scout  Jamboree." 

Some  100  Indians  did  show  up  for  dress  re- 
hearsals, and  they  proved  to  be  apt.  If  not  ex- 
perienced pupils. 

Besides  the  Indians,  some  10,000  Boy  Scouts 
and  1.000  adult  leaders  from  100  countries 
will  gather  for  the  quadrennial  Jamboree, 
which  starts  Tuesday  and  runs  through  the 
following  Wednesday.  Each  Scout  has  paid 
$60  for  the  privilege  of  attending. 

The  World  Jamboree  will  be  the  first  ever 
held  in  the  U.S.  The  site  is  the  5,000-acre 
Parragut  State  Park,  a  World  War  n  Naval 
training  center  that  Is  50  miles  northeast 


of  Spokane  and  25  miles  north  of  Coeur 
D'Alene.  The  state  of  Idaho  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  spent  $740,000  to  Improve 
the  park  for  the  Jamboree  and  for  the  pub- 
lic's use  afterward. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped  in 
other  ways,  too.  Some  Army  units  were  sent 
to  the  area  to  help  raise  7,000  Scout  tents, 
dig  400  latrine  pits  and  ready  the  bank, 
hospital,  fire  station  and  post  office.  The 
military  men  and  equipment  wUl  be  gone, 
however,  by  the  time  the  Scouts  arrive.  "We 
don't  want  people  to  think  we're  militaristic," 
says  one  of  the  1,300  Jamboree  staffers. 

GIFTS    POR    THE   LITTLE    SHAVERS 

American  corporations  are  doing  their  bit. 
too.  Perhaps  optimistically,  Gillette  Co.  is 
giving  visiting  Scouts — who  range  in  age  from 
14  to  18 — a  complete  shaving  kit,  emd  Minne- 
sota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  donating 
5,600  cameras. 

The  state  of  Idaho  has  shipped  in  12  tons 
of  old  Idaho  Ucense  plates,  which.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, will  be  highly  prized  by  the  foreign 
Scouts.  "We  really  didn't  want  them,  but 
people  here  have  been  so  nice  that  we  took 
them,"  says  Jamboree  coordinator  Robert 
Billington. 

Keith  Kentopp,  another  Jamboree  official, 
says  the  Jamboree  won't  permit  "crass  com- 
mercialism," although  it  is  gladly  accepting 
the  gifts  and  27,800  cans  of  soup  from  Camp- 
bell Soup  Co.  and  other  food  from  Thomas 
J.  Llpton  Co.  Is  that  commercialism?  No,  says 
Mr.  Kentopp.  For  Instance,  he  says  "Campbell 
is  Interested  In  kids  eating  and  we're  inter- 
ested in  kids  being  well  fed^" 

While  the  Scouts  eat  their  soup  and  their 
precooked  fare,  staff  members  and  volunteers 
will  be  dining  In  style.  Their  meals,  to  be 
catered  by  a  Spokane  hotel,  will  include 
veal  scallopinl.  grilled  salmon  and  roast  tur- 
key. There  also  will  be  100  pounds  of  chicken 
heads  on  hand — but  those  are  to  feed  a 
contingent  of  falcons,  hawks  and  eagles  ap- 
pearing In  a  demonstration. 

FISH    AND    S4TTIBRELS 

Besides  eating  and  playing  with  old  Idaho 
license  plates,  the  Scouts  will  be  busy  with 
archery,  hiking,  arts  and  crafts,  conservation 
training  and  the  like.  They  can  fish  in  a 
lovely  mountain  lake  specially  stocked  with 
20,000  trout,  and  they  can  swim  in  one  end 
of  the  lake  that  has  been  contoured  so  the 
sun  will  warm  the  water. 

They  apparently  can  take  part  in  some 
unofficial  activities,  too.  Pointing  at  one  of 
the  ground  squirrels  that  swarm  over  the 
area,  an  official  of  the  Jamboree  chuckles: 
"By  golly.  I  bet  a  lot  of  those  little  fellows 
get  caught  and  cooked." 

Most  activities  will  be  highly  supervised, 
though.  "We've  learned  safety  precautions 
the  hard  way  over  the  years,"  says  a  Scout 
official.  "All  we  need,  for  example.  Is  to  lose 
a  French  kid  and  have  Charles  de  Gaulle  on 
our  necks." 
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COLORADO  RIVER  WATER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  [Mr.  Wiggins]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  area  which  has 
more  people  dependent  on  the  Colorado 
River  for  their  water  supply  than  any 
other,  I  must  speak  out  strongly  in  op- 
position to  S.  1004,  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  ill-considered  and 
short-sighted  approach  to  a  problem  of 


paramount  importance  to  a  vast  portion 
of  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  our 
sister  State  of  Arizona  is  in  need  of 
water,  not  only  for  future  development, 
but  also  for  mere  existence.  Well  and 
good.  Let  us  provide  her  with  water,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  other  States 
which  depend  upon  the  Colorado  River 
for  their  life  as  well.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  legislate  water  away  from  one  area 
of  the  country,  where  it  is  desperately 
needed,  to  create  new  water  uses  in  an- 
other area. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  geography; 
we  are  dealing  with  people.  Making  Cali- 
fomlans  thirsty  in  order  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  Arizonans  does  not  reflect 
equity;  it  is  an  exercise  in  flagrant  fool- 
ishness. If  we  were  talking  about  the  last 
available  drops  of  water  in  the  world, 
the  raw  political  power  play  which  the 
administration  and  Arizona  have  run  in 
the  Senate  would,  perhaps,  be  more  im- 
derstandable.  Fortunately,  we  are  not. 

Our  discussion  should  be  about  how 
we  are  going  to  bring  additional  water 
into  a  parched  region  which  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  part  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Congress 
to  participate  in  the  approval  of  a  proj- 
ect which  merely  shifts  a  water  short- 
age from  one  region  to  another,  while 
pretending  that  the  Southwest  does  not 
really  have  critical  needs  for  additional 
water  sources. 

If  I  were  representing  Arizona,  I  might 
have  panicked  also.  Their  needs  are 
great.  With  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
basin  States  a  solution  seemed  within 
reach  last  year.  But,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing the  quest  for  this  solution  to 
the  problem  which  faces  the  entire  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  of  which  Arizona  is 
a  part,  fear,  I  think,  drove  them  to  settle 
for  Secretaiy  Udall's  scheme — a  plan  of 
questionable  merit  and  feasibility. 

The  scheme  embodied  in  S.  1004  is  of- 
fensive to  my  State  of  California.  It  Is 
offensive  to  Colorado.  It  is  offensive  to 
Utah.  It  is  offensive  to  Wyoming.  It  Is 
offensive  to  the  Governor  of  Nevada. 

The  great  majority  of  the  basin  States 
want  to  solve  the  big  problem,  which  Is 
basically  that  of  an  inadequate  water 
supply,  in  a  permanent,  equitable,  and 
meaningful  way.  We  want  Arizona  to  get 
water;  not  merely  water  to  exist,  but 
water  to  expand  and  grow.  We  want  the 
States  of  the  upper  basin  to  develop 
without  the  political  roadblocks  which 
Arizona  would  surely  throw  up  if  the  flow 
into  a  cenjtral  valley  project  might  be 
diminished  thereby.  We  want  to  be  ab- 
solved of  the  tremendous  burden  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  which  is  clearly 
a  national  commitment.  That  burden 
should  not  be  borne  by  just  one  section 
of  the  Nation  when  It  is  a  burden  that 
spells  hardship  and  possible  disaster  to 
that  section  unless  relieved. 

S.  1004  lacks  the  major  principles  es- 
sential to  a  solution  of  the  Southwest's 
water  problems.  These  essentials  are: 

First.  Recognition  that  the  dependable 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem is  insufScient  to  meet  existing  and 
committed  use,  including  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  obligation; 

Second.  Effective  steps  to  augment  the 
inadequate  flow  of  the  Colorado  River; 

Third.  Adequate  protection  of  existing 


uses  and  investments  against  proposed 
new  uses  of  the  central  Arizona  project; 

Fourth.  Authorization  of  the  Hualapal 
project;  and 

Fifth.  Use  of  a  financially  sound  devel- 
opment fund  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
a  future  water  augmentation  project. 

An  agreement  was  reached  2  years  ago 
between  the  authorized  representatives 
of  all  basin  States  which  embodied  all 
of  these  essentials.  A  bill  reflecting  this 
agreement  was  introduced  by  the  tliree 
Arizona  Representatives  and  by  31  Cali- 
fornia Representatives.  The  central  Ari- 
zona project  was  finally  within  the  grasp 
of  our  friends  from  Arizona.  There  was 
not  time  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress,  but  most  of  us  looked  forv^'ard 
to  introducing  the  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  seeing  it  pass. 

Unfortimately,  Secretary  Udall  abdi- 
cated his  responsibility  and  abjured  his 
beliefs.  Those  Califomians  who  rejoiced 
in  supporting  Arizona's  bill  of  last  year 
are  now  placed  in  the  unpleasant,  but 
necessary,  role  of  opposing  the  new  bill 
before  us.  The  essentials  necessary  to  the 
basinwide  solution  to  this  basinwlde 
problem  have  not  changed;  they  are 
merely  now  being  ignored. 

All  of  the  experts  who  have  testified 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Interior 
Committees  agree  that  there  will  be  a 
drastic  water  shortage  In  the  Colorado 
River.  The  river  is  barely  adequate  to 
meet  present  needs,  let  along  the  pro- 
jected future  demands.  The  question  is 
when  the  crisis  will  be  upon  us.  Given 
that  situation,  we  have  a  solemn  duty 
to  augment  the  water  available  to  the 
region  which  will  suffer  this  shortage. 
In  order  to  determine  how  best  to  supply 
this  additional  water,  studies  should  be 
made  first  of  the  availability  of  surplus 
water  from  other  areas  of  the  coimtry, 
and  then  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  that  water  to  the  areas  of  need. 

Once  the  studies  are  accomplished,  a 
soimd  basin  development  fund  Is  re- 
quired that  will  contJaln  sufficient  money 
to  finance  the  bold  efforts  that  will  be 
needed.  The  only  feasible  way  to  ac- 
cumulate this  much  money  is  to  con- 
struct a  huge  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
erating facility  and  to  sell  the  power  it 
produces.  Such  an  ambitious  develop- 
ment is  the  one  proposed  at  Bridge  Can- 
yen,  the  Hualapal  Dam.  This  dam  and 
its  power  generating  facilities  would 
produce  5  million  kilowatts  of  pump- 
storage  peaking  power.  This  is  10  'imes 
the  amount  of  power  which  would  be 
produced  by  the  thermal  generating 
ijlant  proposed  in  S.  1004.  Last  year's 
regional  bill  proposed  the  construction 
of  two  dams,  thus  providing  power  reve- 
nues even  more  rapidly.  We  are  content 
to  build  only  one  of  the  two. 

I  propose,  and  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Arizona,  that  we  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  the  problem 
now  while  there  is  still  some  time  left. 
We  should  not  let  imfounded  fears  or 
sectional  greed  block  progress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest. 


WHO  SHOULD  CUT  THE  LAWN? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California    [Mr.  Wiggins]    may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  viewing 
the  efforts  of  the  90th  Congress  in  per- 
spective, it  appears  to  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal battles  have  been  waged  to  date 
over  the  issue  of  the  extent  of  Federal 
responsibility  in  the  problem-solving 
function  of  government. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  the  precise 
boundaries  of  this  responsibility,  but 
surely  there  are  limits. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Union  was 
created  upon  the  premise  that  only  spe- 
cific powers  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
Central  Government.  Admittedly  those 
powers  are  stated  in  the  Constitution  In 
broad  terms;  and  properly  so,  if  our  na- 
tional charter  is  to  remain  a  viable  docu- 
ment suited  to  a  changing  society.  But 
implicit  in  the  federal  system  is  a  recog- 
nition that  there  are  limits. 

It  is  the  function  of  government  to  re- 
spond to  problems.  But  which  govern- 
ment, and  to  which  problems?  That  Is  the 
issue,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  me  illustrate. 

At  this  moment,  my  lawn  is  badly  In 
need  of  cutting.  To  me  this  is  a  nagging 
problem,  but  is  it  a  community.  State,  or 
National  problem  as  well?  Doubtless 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  similarly 
plagued  this  summer.  Since  the  problem 
is  national  in  scope,  does  It  follow  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  to 
solve  the  national  problem  of  unkept 
lawns?  No  one  would  seriously  suggest 
that  it  should. 

It  is  Indeed  possible  that  some  lawns 
may  have  become  veritable  Jungles,  not 
only  detracting  from  the  appearance  of 
the  individual's  yard,  but  affecting  the 
neighbors'  yards  as  well.  A  fire  hazard 
msiy  be  created;  property  values  may  de- 
cline. The  problem  is  more  acute.  Per- 
haps government  at  some  level  should 
intervene.  But  which  level  of  govern- 
ment? 

In  some  areas  entire  neighborhoods 
may  become  infested  by  weeds  as  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  Inattention.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  citizens  who  reside  there  have  little 
interest  in  maintaining  the  appearance 
of  their  lawns,  or  long  ago  had  become 
discouraged  by  the  indifference  of  most 
of  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  the  problem 
in  such  areas  may  be  critical,  calling  for 
drastic  governmental  action. 

In  this  case,  should  Congress  act?  I 
think  not.  Cities  can  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  shaggy  lawns  if  their  people  de- 
mand it.  And  if  they  do  not,  whose  fault 
is  it? 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  lawns,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  en- 
tirely irrelevant.  Some  say  we  should 
launch  a  multimillion-dollar  program  to 
eradicate  rats.  I  am  against  rats,  as  well 
as  shaggy  lawns,  but  the  question  recurs: 
Is  this  a  problem  calling  for  a  govern- 
mental solution,  and  if  so,  which  govern- 
ment should  respond? 

To  relate  the  very  real  problem  of  rat 
infestation  in  our  major  cities  to  the  sub- 
ject of  unkept  lawns  is  not  to  minimize 
its  gravity.  Rats  are  dangerous  to  health ; 
they  do  spread  disease;  and  they  do  bite 
children.  But  to  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  does  not  settle  the 
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baaic  question  of  what  should  be  done 
about  It,  and  by  whom. 

The  cause  of  rat  infestation  is  filth. 
Pllth  Is  caused  by  people — people  who 
lack  the  responsibility  to  keep  their  en- 
vironment clean.  The  solution  is  to  kill 
the  rats  and  clean  up  the  filth.  Who 
should  dolt? 

One  proposal  is  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $40  million  to  pay  for  a  rat 
control  program. 

Another  might  be  to  issue  citations  to 
those  who  fail  to  place  lids  on  garbage 
cans,  who  throw  refuse  in  the  street,  or 
who  permit  their  building  to  become 
dilapidated  below  minimum  standards 
set  by  enlightened  building  codes. 

The  former  proposal  involves  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  the  latter  challenges 
the  individual  and  local  governmental 
units  to  attack  the  problem  themselves. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
there  is  any  vitality  left  in  the  federal 
system,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
control  of  pests,  vermin,  rats,  and  the 
like,  is  a  matter  with  which  the  States 
can  and  should  deal  without  direction  or 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  already 
become  Involved  in  the  rat  business. 

Under  the  Department  of  Interior, 
technical  assistance  exists  for  exter- 
mination of  rats  in  urban  areas. 

Under  the  OfBce  of  Eoonomic  Oppor- 
timlty.  the  Conmiunity  Action  portion 
of  the  poverty  law  provided  approxi- 
mately $323  million  of  unearmarked 
money  last  year  that  can  be  used  for, 
among  other  things,  rat  eradication.  In 
the  coming  year,  there  is  a  proposal  that 
this  be  boosted  to  $420  million.  Chicago 
alone  has  received  $2.9  million  of  Federal 
money  for  rat  eradication  in  the  past  3 
years. 

Under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  Act  of  1966  authorized 
$125  million  last  year  to  States  for  a  va- 
riety of  public  health  problems,  including 
rat  extermination.  A  number  of  States 
and  communities  are  in  the  process  of 
applying  for  Federal  funds  to  eradicate 
rats  under  this  program. 

Rather  than  further  escalate  the  war 
on  rats  by  the  creation  of  another 
agency,  It  would  be  constructive  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  Federal  programs.  Un- 
less States  and  communities  and  the 
people  in  them  are  challenged  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  rather  than  rely  on 
Washington,  they  will  surely  never  do  so. 
Further  centralization  of  essentially  local 
control  in  Washington  will,  in  the  long 
run,  work  to  the  detriment  of  all  of  us. 

I  have  little  sympathy  for  those  who 
suggest  that  the  dimensions  of  the  rat 
problems  are  so  vast  as  to  preclude  an 
effective  local  solution. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  all  of  the 
problems  of  a  big  city,  including  rats. 
But  it  Is  doing  something  about  that 
problem,  at  least,  besides  sending  its 
mayor  to  Washington  to  cry  crocodile 
tears  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

The  total  anniuil  budget  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  for  rodent  control  is 
$200,000.  Until  2  years  ago,  both  the 
county  and  the  city  had  separate  pro- 


grams for  their  areas  of  jurisdiction.  In 
our  area.  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  35- 
year  war  on  rats. 

The  vector  control  section  of  the  bu- 
reau 'of  environmental  sanitation  con- 
sists of  14  fleldmen  plus  a  section  chief, 
who  devote  100  percent  of  their  time  to 
rodent  control  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  35  years  and  extends  throughout  the 
area  served  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department.  The  group  is  staffed 
by  college  graduates  who  are  highly 
trained  in  the  field  of  biology  and 
ecology. 

Their  work  does  not  stop  with  the  in- 
vestigation and  abatement  of  citizen 
complaints,  but  includes  surveys  made  to 
locate  and  control  rodent  population 
that  might  otherwise  thrive.  Control 
measures  include  poisoning,  trapping, 
and  even  more  importantly,  stress  the 
elimination  of  potential  harborages  and 
breeding  places  as  well  as  a  highly  de- 
veloped program  of  general  sanitation. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Heidbreder,  health  officer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, reported  as  of  August  7.  1967,  that 
there  were  only  40  verified  cases  of  rat- 
bite  in  the  county  for  all  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Heidbreder  said: 

We  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  results 
of  our  activities  In  this  field,  which  have 
been  reviewed  very  favorably  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  by 
the  (California)  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health. 

States  and  their  subdivisions  possess 
the  most  potent  weapon  for  good  known 
to  government  within  the  framework  of 
the  federal  system:  The  police  power. 
This  is  the  power  to  enact  needed  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
its  citizens.  That  power  may  be  exercised 
in  many  ways.  It  may  punish  those  who 
fail  to  conform  to  accepted  community 
standards  of  conduct  and  it  may  appro- 
priate funds  to  assist  its  citizens  in  the 
solution  of  problems  beyond  their  indi- 
vidual capacities  to  solve. 

A  judicious  use  of  this  power  can  rid 
our  cities  of  rats. 

Surely,  there  are  suflBcient  national  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  to  occupy  our  attention 
without  the  necessity  of  usurping  this  es- 
sentially local  function. 


HIGHWAYS  MUST  NOT  BE  ROADS  TO 
OBLIVION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Labor  E>ay  weekend,  which  begins  in  2 
days  and  is  expected  to  set  an  all  time 
high  in  holiday  weekend  traffic  deaths 
and  injuries,  offers  a  dramatic  reminder 
of  the  critical  need  for  improved  high- 
ways. Last  year,  on  Labor  Day  weekend 
alone,  638  persons  were  killed  while 
traveling  on  our  Nation's  highways.  The 
American  Automobile  Association  esti- 


mates that  the  coming  Labor  Day  week- 
end will  see  25  million  cars,  carrying  70 
million  people,  crowding  this  country's 
roads.  We  must  do  more  than  simply 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  how  many  fa- 
talities will  be  caused  by  this  massive 
traffic  jam. 

Fifty-three  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  died  in  traffic  accidents  last  year 
while  1.900,000  suffered  disabling  in- 
juries.' The  American  public  has  suffered 
damages  of  $10  billion  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  automobile  accidents.^  All  the 
wars  ever  fought  by  this  country  do  not 
come  close  to  having  caused  as  many 
fatalities  as  have  been  caused  by  highway 
accidents.  More  than  two  and  one-half 
times  as  many  Americans  have  been 
killed  on  highways  than  have  been  killed  ^ 
in  wars.^ 

During  the  89th  Congress  this  body 
passed,  and  I  supported,  a  legislative 
milestone  in  automobile  and  highway 
safety.  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act*  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act"  enacted  by  that  Congress 
have  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
significant  contributions  in  the  areas  of 
automobile  and  highway  safety. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  by 
amending  it  so  as  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional research  to  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  My  bill  focuses  upon  the 
serious  problems  caused  by  improper 
road  surfaces  and  highway  design.  I  am 
asking  that  research  be  conducted  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  very  serious  problems 
caused  by  the  blinding  effects  of  road 
surface  glare  and  the  headlights  of  on- 
coming cars. 

A  major  function  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  is  the  assistance  it 
provides  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
their  highway  safety  programs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  uniform  national  per- 
formance standards.  On  June  27,  1967, 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, announced  13  such  national  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety 
Act.  Each  participating  State's  highway 
safety  program  must  conform  to  these 
standards,  and  any  State  not  complying 
after  January  1,  1969,  will  be  penalized 
by  a  10-percent  reduction  of  its  allot- 
ment of  funds  under  the  Highway  Safety 
Act. 

These  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  the 
areas  of  driver  education,  driver  licens- 
ing, alcoholism,  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion and  traffic  control  devices  have 
created  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
we  can  build  a  safer  network  of  roads. 
However,  I  believe  that  these  standards 
set  by  the  Department  constitute  only 
one  aspect  of  a  safe  highway  program. 
Federally  sponsored  research  to  deter- 
mine the  most  modern  techniques  and 
materials  that  are  available  for  highway 
design  and  construction  is  a  must  if  we 
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1  statistics  were  supplied  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Council. 
'Ihid. 
» Ibid. 

« Public  Law  89-563. 
»  Public  Law  89-564. 


are  to  reach  our  ultimate  goal  of  stem- 
ming, and  perhaps  even  stopping,  the 
annual  blood  bath  that  takes  place  on 
our  Nation's  roads. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
at  present  compiling  cost  estimates  from 
the  various  States  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Department's  national  standards. 
We  can  encourage  the  speedy  adoption 
of  these  standards  by  the  States  by  of- 
fering the  participating  States  the  latest 
results  of  highway  safety  research. 

In  1966,  more  than  $3 '/a  billion  was  ex- 
pended on  a  joint  basis  by-i:ne'^deral 
Government  and  the  States  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
as  part  of  an  overall  figure  of  $30.6  bil- 
lion "  in  the  Federal  highway  program. 
Is  it  not  sheer  madness  to  go  on  spend- 
ing such  sums  on  our  highways  without 
a  proportionate  expenditure  for  reseai'ch 
to  help  us  build  the  most  modern  and 
safest  highways  that  man  is  capable  of 
building?  The  research  presently  being 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  limited  to : 

First.  The  support  work  necessary  to 
assist  the  States  in  establishing  and  op- 
erating safety  programs  under  the 
standards  developed  by  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  in  cooperation 
with  other  States  and  interested  groups; 

Second.  The  support  that  will  be 
needed  by  the  States  in  setting  up  and 
operating  uniform  traffic  safety  activi- 
ties, such  as  those  dealing  with  driver 
education  and  licensing,  law  enforce- 
ment, vehicle  inspection,  accident  inves- 
tigation, and  community  support  of 
safety  programs; 

Third.  The  development  work  needed 
to  support  the  wide  variety  of  activities 
being  furthered  by  the  Bureau:  These 
will  include  planning  and  research  in  re- 
lation to  traffic  data  and  documentation 
centers,  the  investigation  of  crashes,  the 
establishment  of  human  impact  toler- 
ances, the  role  of  alcohol  and  alcoholics 
to  traffic  safety,  and  the  development  of 
the  necessary  Government  test  facilities 
and  equipment; 

Fourth.  The  safety  performance  of  new 
and  used  motor  vehicles  of  all  varieties.' 

My  bill  calls  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  federally  supported  highway 
safety  research  projects.  Merely  to  in- 
vestigate some  of  the  dangers  and  prob- 
lems of  automobile  travel  is  to  cover  only 
part  of  the  problem.  Our  country  and 
people  deserve  a  more  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  save  those  lives  lost  each  year. 

To  cite  only  one  example,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  temporary  blindness 
of  drivers  brought  on  by  the  glare  from 
road  surfaces  and  the  glare  from  oncom- 
ing headlights  reflected  by  the  road  sur- 
face is  a  major  cause  of  the  deaths  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Americans  killed 
on  our  highways.  The  need  is  immediate 
and  great  to  find  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. Even  the  traditional  belief  that  a 
dark  road  surface  was  best  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  glare  is  now  being  seri- 
ously challenged  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

An  evaluation  Is  being  made  of  a  white, 
artificial  siliceous  aggregate  called  "Sy- 


•The  Federal  Highway  AdniinUti-atlon. 
■  Bureau  oi  Public  Roads, 


nopal."  It  is  a  surface  aggregate  which, 
it  is  claimed,  has  excellent  skid  resist- 
ance and  nighttime  visibility  charac- 
teristics." It  is  presently  being  considered 
by  at  least  one  company  for  production 
in  the  United  States.'  Activities  such  as 


years.  Although  some  of  the  proposals 
are  more  urgent  than  others,  if  we  are 
to  perfect  the  principle  of  taxation  based 
on  ability  to  pay,  this  package  points  the 
way  to  reform.  Present  taxes  place  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  wage  earner,  the 


this  are  presently  only  monitored  by  the^  apartment  dweller,  and  those  of  low  and 


Federal  authorities.  Instead  of  only 
monitoring  these  independent  projects, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  en- 
couraging their  speedy  development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced today.  If  the  research  that  I  am 
calling  for  is  not  conducted,  the  daily 
slaughter  of  human  beings  taking  place 
on  this  country's  roads  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  grow. 


1967 


TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Bingham]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  H.R.  12706,  the  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1967,  to  raise  needed  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  tax  reform  amendments 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I  will  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  the  Tax  Equity  Act 
of  1967  for  the  information  of  Members. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
introducing  this  bill  under  their  own 
names,  to  signal  to  the  Nation  that  before 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  taxpay- 
er is  called  upon  to  pay  higher  taxes,  a 
series  of  14  major  loopholes  should  first 
be  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  drawn  heavily 
upon  some  pioneering  work  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  Byrnes]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer] 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill,  as  well  as 
on  the  suggestions  of  Senator  Paul 
Douglas. 

I  cannot  in  conscience  call  upon  my 
constituents  to  pay  more  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  when  the  sacrosanct  oil  and 
gas  depletion  loophole  remains  as  open 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  40  years.  I 
cannot  see  why  other  loopholes  in  the 
tax  code,  such  as  untaxed  capital  gains 
of  decedents'  estates,  stock  options,  un- 
limited charitable  deductions,  dividend 
exclusions  and  the  like,  remain  un- 
touched in  these  days  of  higher  revenue 
needs.  I  think  that  a  minimum  tax 
should  also  be  imposed  to  remedy  the 
situation  whereby  some  of  our  wealthiest 
taxpayers  pay  -little  or  no  taxes  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comprehensive  tax 
reform  bill  permits  a  much  fairer  basis 
for  increasing  Federal  revenue  than  does 
a  straight  tax  surcharge  which  perpetu- 
ates favoritism  that  now  exists  in  the 
tax  laws. 

This  measure  incorporates  most  of  the 
reform    suggestions    offered    in    recent 


'Letter  from  WUllam  Haddon.  Jr..  MX)., 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Safety  Administration,  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  dated  July  29, 
1967. 

» See  Newsweek  magazine.  August  28,  1967, 
at  page  68. 


moderate  income,  while  providing  loop- 
holes for  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  period  of  rising 
taxes  at  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
rising  prices,  this  situation  Is  intolerable. 
The  proposal  to  raise  Federal  Income 
taxes  via  a  surcharge  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic integrity  of  millions  of  industrious 
families  trying  desperately  to  make  ends 
meet. 

My  bill  would  reinstate  many<  of  the 
wartime  excise  taxes  on  luxuries,  while 
recognizing  that  some  of  the  items  pre- 
viously taxed  as  luxuries  are  really  es- 
sential. For  example,  I  would  not  tax 
baby  preparations,  costume  jewelry — up 
to  $10 — or  briefcases  and  handbags — up 
to  $10  retail  price — but  I  do  think  that 
taxing  the  purchsise  of  mink  coats  and 
country  club  dues  is  preferable  to  in- 
creasing the  income  tax  of  a  famUy  with 
three  children  and  an  income  of  $6,000 
to  $7,000. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  this 
tax  reform  proposal  as  an  alternative  to 
the  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  H.R.  12706,  is 
composed  of  15  titles. 

As  indicated  earlier.  I  have  drawn 
heavily  on  the  pioneering  efforts  of  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bill.  I  invite  Members'  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  in  the  Record  of 
August  16.  1967,  for  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  nine  major  points.  Incorporated 
as  titles  n  to  X,  inclusive.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  in- 
troduced H.R.  12445,  to  provide  for  a 
minimum  tax  of  10  percent  on  individual 
and  corporate  incomes  over  $10,000;  I 
have  modified  his  proposal  by  raising 
the  minimum  tax  for  incomes  over  $100,- 
000  to  20  percent:  this  is  title  xn.  Title 
XI,  on  arbitrage  bonds  and  title  Vn,  on 
mimicipal  industrial  dvelopment  bonds, 
were  drawn  from  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings on  my  bill.  Since  the  committee  is 
meeting  presently  to  consider  the  admin- 
istration's tax  surcharge,  I  feel  my  bill 
could  very  well  be  included  in  the  current 
revenue  discussions.  We  could  thus  ease 
the  current  fiscal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R.   12706 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  raise  needed  additional  revenues 
by  tax  reform 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

title  i cenehal  provisions 

Section   101.   Short  Title,   etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Equity  Act  of  1967". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Ls  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
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.^__j  or  other  provWon.  th«  reference  ehall 
be  oonaklered  to  be  made  to  a  lectlon  or  otber 
proTlaton  at  tive  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

Sec.  103.  TBCHincAi,  anq  Contobmino 
Chakoxs. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  or  hl«  dele- 
gate ehall,  aa  eoon  aa  practicable  but  In  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  a  draft  of  the  technical 
and  conforming  changes  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  CSode  of  1954  which  are  necesaary  to 
reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  changes  In 
the  subatantlve  provisions  of  law  made  by 
this  Act. 

TTTLE  n CAPrrAI-  GAINS  UNTAXED  AT  DEATH 

Sk:.  201.  CABaTOVia  of  Basis  at  Death. 

(a)  AMKNDMHrr  or  SxcnoN  1014. — Section 
1014  (telatlng  to  basis  of  property  acquired 
from  a  decedent)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Dfcedents  Dying  ArTEE  Decembzb  31, 
1987. — In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
December  31,  1967.  thU  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  property  for  which  an  adjusted 
carryoveir  baala  Is  provided  by  section  1023." 

(b)  APJmw'M)  Cabbtovxr  Basis. — Part  II 
of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
basis  rules  of  general  application)  U 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1023  aa 
section  1024  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
1022  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  1023.  Adjusted    Caehtovek    Basis    for 

Certain    Propeett      Acquired 
Prom  a  Decedent  Dying  After 
December  31,  1967. 
"(a)   General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  If — 

"(1)  carryover  basis  property  is  acquired 
from  a  decedent  dying  after  December  31. 
1967,  and 

"(2)  the  gross  estate  at  death  of  the  de- 
cedent exceeds  $60,000. 

then  the  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  so  acquiring  it  shall  be  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  property  Immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent,  further 
adjusted  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  Carryover  Basis  Property  De- 
wmro. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "carryover  basis  property'  means  any 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent  dying 
after  December  31,  1967.  which  is  property 
described  In  paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4), 
(B),  or  (9)  of  section  1014(b),  other  than— 
"(1)  property  acquired  by  the  decedent 
before  January  1.  1951, 

"(2)  property  (not  Including  property  of 
extraordinary  value)  which  la  a  personal  or 
botiaehold  eBect. 

"(3)  property  acquired  by  any  person 
from  the  decedent  before  hla  death  which 
waa  disposed  of  by  such  person  before  the 
decedent's  death, 

"(4)   property    described -in    section    2042 
(relating  to  proceeds  of  life  Insurance ) .  and 
••(5)    property  which  constitutes  a  right  to 
receive  an  Item  of  Income   in  respect  of  a 
decedent  under  section  691. 
"(c)   Increase  in  Basis. — 
"(1)   In  general. — The  basis  of  carryover 
basis  property  In  the  hands  of  the  person 
acquiring  It  from  the  decedent  shall  be  in- 
creased  by    Its    proportionate   share   of    the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  attributable 
to  the  net  appreciation  In  value  of  all  carry- 
over basis  properties. 

"(2)  Mlnimum  increase. — In  the  case  of 
any  decedent,  the  aggregate  Increase  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  amounts  Is  the  greater : 
"(A)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $60.- 
000  exceeds  the  aggregate  bases  of  all  prop- 
erty Included  In  the  gross  estate  (such  bases 
to  be  determined  after  the  application  of 
section  1014  but  before  any  adjustment 
under  this  section) ,  or 


"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  $16,- 
000  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  the  aggre- 
gate bases  of  all  property  to  which  section 
1014  applies  (such  bases  to  be  determined 
after  the  appUcatlon  of  section  1014)  Is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases 
of  such  property  Immediately  before  the 
death  of  the  decedent. 

"(3)  Manner  OF  allocation. 
"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  increase  under  tlila 
subsection  in  the  basis  of  each  carryover 
basis  property  shall  be  that  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  increase 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  the  appreciation  In  value  of  such  prop- 
erty bears  to  the  aggregate  appreciation  In 
value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties  having 
appreciation  in  value. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  section  303  be- 
DEMPTioNS.— To  the  extent  the  decedent  pro- 
vides by  will,  the  increase  in  basis  under  this 
subsection  shail  be  allocated  first  to  stock 
which  is  carryover  basis  property  and  which 
after  his  death  Is  redeemed  under  section 
303  (relating  to  distributions  In  redemption 
of  stock  to  pay  death  taxes ) .  Any  remaining 
Increase  In  basis  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  other  carryover  basis 
property    in    accordance   with   subparagraph 

"(4)  Pair  market  value  limitation. — The 
Increase  under  this  subsection  In  the  basis 
of  any  property  shall  not  exceed  the  Increase 
necessary  to  produce  a  basis  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property. 

"(d)  Further  Increase  in  Basis  for  Cer- 
tain State  Succession  Taxes  Paid  by  Trans- 
feree OF  Property. — If — 

"  ( 1 )  any  person  acquires  carryover  baals 
property  from  a  decedent,  and 

'•  ( 2 )  such  person  actually  pays  an  amount 
of  estate,  inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
taxes  with  respect  to  such  property  to  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  which  the 
estate  is  not  liable. 


then  the  basis  of  such  property  (after  any 
adjustment  under  subsection  (O)  shall  be 
Increased  (but  not  above  Its  fair  market 
value)  by  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  appreciation  in  value 
of  such  property. 

"(e)  Treatment  of  Community  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  geneb.\l. — The  surviving  spouse's 
Interest   in   all   community  property — 

"(A)  for  purpoees  of  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (c)(2),  shall  be  treated  as  Included  In 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent. 

"(B)  for  purpoees  of  this  section  (other 
than  subsection  (d)),  shall  be  treated  as 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent,  and 

"(C)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (e),  shall  be  treated  as  property  held 
by  the  decedent. 

"(2)  Communttt  property  defined. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'com- 
munity property"  means  property — 

"(A)  held  by  the  decedent  and  the  sur- 
viving spouse  as  community  property  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  foreign  country,  and 
"(B)  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  com- 
munity property  Interest  in  which  was  in- 
cludible In  determining  the  value  of  the 
decedent's  gross  estate  under  chapter  11. 

"(f)  Special  Rules  and  Definitions  for 
Application  of  Subsection  (c). — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  — 

"(1)  Federal  and  state  estate  taxes. — 
The  term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes' 
means  onl7 — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  or 
2101,  reduced  by  (1)  any  credit  allowable 
with  respect  to  a  tax  on  prior  transfers  by 
section  2013  or  2102.  and  (11)  any  credit 
allowable  with  respect  to  State  death  taxes 
under  section  2011  or  2102,  and 

"(B»  any  esUte.  Inheritance,  legacy,  or 
succession    t.;xes,    for    which    the    estate    la 


liable,  actually  paid  by  the  estate  to  any 
State  or  poasesslon  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)   Federal  and  state  estate  taxes  at- 

TRiBxrrABLX  to  net  appreciation  in  value. 

The  term  'Federal  and  State  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  the  net  appreciation  In  value 
of  all  carryover  basis  pvropertles'  means  that 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
Federal  and  State  estate  taxes  aa  the  net 
appreciation  In  value  of  the  carryover  basis 
properties  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  (as  defined  In  section  2031  or  section 
2103). 

"(3)  Nct  Appreciation. — The  net  appreci- 
ation in  value  of  all  carryover  basis  properties 
Is  the  amotmt  by  which  the  fair  market  value 
of  all  such  property  exceeds  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  immediately  before 
the  death  of  the  decedent. 

"(4)  Gifts. — In  the  case  of  carryover  basis 
property  acquired  from  the  decedent  by  gift, 
the  Increase  In  basis  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
Increase  under  such  subsection  Is  greater 
than  the  Increase  allowable  under  section 
1015(d). 
"  ( 5 )  Charitable  gifts. — If — 
"(A)  a  deduction  Is  allowable  tmder  sec- 
tion 2055  or  2106(a)  (2)  with  respect  to  any 
property,  and 

"(B)  such  property  is  specifically  Identi- 
fiable as  i>asslng  from  the  decedent  to  a  use 
specified  In  such  section, 

then,  to  the  extent  of  such  deduction,  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  property  which 
Is  not  carryover  basis  property. 

"(g)  Other  Special  Rules  and  Defini- 
tions.— 
"(1)  Fair  market  value. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  when  not  otherwise  dlsUnctly 
expressed,  the  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
fair  market  value  determined  under  chapter 
11  (Including  section  2032,  relating  to  alter- 
nate valuation). 

"(2)  Property  passing  from  the  dece- 
dent.— For  piirposee  of  this  section,  property 
passing  from  the  decedent  shall  be  treated 
as  property  acquired  from  the  decedent. 

"(3)  Decedent's  basis  unknown. — If  the 
facts  necessary  to  determine  the  basis  (un- 
adjusted) of  carryover  basis  property  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  the  decedent 
are  imknown  to  the  person  acquiring  such 
property  from  the  decedent,  such  basis  shall 
be  treated  aa  belijg  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  property  as  of  the  date  (or  approx- 
imate date)  at  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired by  the  the  decedent  or  by  the  last 
preceding  owner  In  whose  hands  It  did  not 
have  a  basis  determined  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  reference  to  Its  basis  in  the  hands  of  a 
prior  holder. 

"(4)   Certain  mortgages. — For  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),lf — 

"(A)  There  is  an  unpaid  mortgage  on,  or 
Indebtedness  in  respect  of,  property. 

"(B)  such  mortgage  or  indebtedness  does 

not  consUtute  a  Uabllity  of  the  estate,  and 

"(C)    such    property    is    Included    In    the 

gross  estate  undiminished  by  such  mortgage 

or  Indebtedness, 

then  the  value  of  such  property  to  be  treated 
as  Included  In  the  gross  estate  shall  be  the 
value  of  such  property,  diminished  by  such 
mortgage  or  Indebtednesses. 

"(5)  Decedents  nonresident  and  not  cit- 
izens.— In  the  case  of  a  decedent  nonresi- 
dent not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — 

"(A)  this  section  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  figure  '$60,000'  wherever  It 
appears  the  amount  of  the  exemption  deter- 
mined under  section  2106(a)(3),  and 

"(B)  subsection  (c)(2)(B)  shaU  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  for  the  figure  '$15,000' 
the  amount  which  is  equal  to  V4  of  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  determined  under 
section   2106(a)(3). 

"(h)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  aa 
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may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(c)  Amendment  of  Section  1016(a). — 
Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjustments 
to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(22)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
1023.  relating  to  adjusted  carryover  basis  for 
certain  property  acquired  from  a  decedent 
ciying  after  December  31,  1967." 

(d)  Amendment  of  Section  691(c). — 

(1)  Section  691(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to 
deduction  for  estate  tax  In  case  of  Income  In 
respect  of  decedents)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  term  'estate  tax'  means  Federal 
and  State  estate  taxes  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1023(f)  (1))." 

(2)  Section  691(c)(2)(C)  is  amended  to 
read   as  follows: 

•'(C)  The  estate  tax  attributable  to  such 
net  value  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  estate  tax  as  such  net 
value  bears  to  the  value  of  the  gross  estate." 

(e)  Information  Requirement. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  persons  subject  to 
special  provisions)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  6039  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6039A.  Information  Regarding  Basis  of 

Property    Acquired    Prom    a 
Decedent. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  executor  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2203)  shall  furnish  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  decedent  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  prescribe  by  regulations  relating  to — 

"(1)  the  name  and  last  address  of  the 
decedent; 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
acquiring  property  from  the  decedent  or  to 
whom  the  property  passed  from  the  dece- 
dent, and  a  description  of  each  Item  of  such 
property; 

"(3)  the  adjusted  basis  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1011)  of  each  such  Item  In  the 
hands  of  the  decedent  Immediately  before 
his  death;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  similar  or  re- 
lated in  nature  to  that  specified  In  this  para- 
graph. 

If  an  executor  Is  unable  to  furnish  all  of  the 
Information  required  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  an  item  of  property,  he  shall 
Include  in  his  return  as  much  of  such  In- 
formation as  he  is  able  to.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  such  Item  and  the  name  of  every 
person  holding  a  legal  or  beneficial  Interest 
therein,  and,  upon  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  such  person  shall  be 
treated  with  respect  tc(  such  Item  as  If  he 
were  an  executor  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to 
Persons  Who  Acquire  Property  From  a 
Decedent. — Every  executor  who  is  required  to 
furnish  information  imder  subsection  (a) 
shall  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  (2)  such  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  item  of  property 
acquired  from  the  decedent  or  passing  from 
the  decedent  to  such  person  as  Is  required 
under  subsection  (a)  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions." 

(2)  Penalties. — Subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 68  (relating  to  assessable  penalties)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'Sec  6634.  Failure    To    Pile    Information 
With    Respect    to    Basis    of 
Property     Acquired     Prom     a 
Decedent. 
"(a)    Information  Required   To  Be  Fur- 
nished   TO    the    Secretary. — Any    executor 
who  fails  to  furnish  Information  required 


under  section  6039A(a)  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed therefor  (determined  with  regard  to 
any  extension  of  time  for  filing)  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  1  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  described  In  section  6039A 
(a)  (2),  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  less,  for  such 
failure,  unless  It  Is  shown  that  such  failure 
Is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect. 

"(b)  Information  Reqitired  To  Be  Fur- 
nished TO  Beneficiaries. — Any  executor  who 
falls  to  furnish  In  writing  to  each  person 
described  In  section  6039A(a)  (2)  the  infor- 
mation required  under  section  6039A(b) ,  un- 
less it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect, 
shall  pay  (upon  notice  and  demand  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  $50  lor  each  such  failure, 
but  the  total  amount  Imposed  for  all  such 
failures  shall  not  exceed  $1,000." 

(f)  Discharge  of  executor  from  personal 
liability. — Section  2204  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  executor  from  personal  liability) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "notified,"  where 
It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "noti- 
fied or  on  furnishing  of  a  bond  pursuant  to 
section  6165  In  circumstances  in  which  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is  satisfied  that  such 
payment  will  be  made,". 
Sec  202.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  201  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1967. 

title   ni — repeal   of   unlimited   charitable 

deduction 
Sec.  301.  Repeal  of  Deduction. 

Sections  170(b)  (1)  (C)   (relating  to  unlim- 
ited deduction  for  certain  individuals)   and 
170(g)    (relating  to  application  of  unlimited 
deduction)  are  repealed. 
Sec  302.  Effective  Date. 

Section  301  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE  IV repeal  OF  STOCK  OPTION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  Repeal  of  Provisions. 

(a)  Qualified  Stock  Options. — Section  422 
(relating  to  qualified  stock  options)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Restricted  Stock  Options. — Section 
424  (relating  to  restricted  stock  options)  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  402.  Effective  Date. 

Section  401  shall  apply  with  respect  to  op- 
tions granted  after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE    V repeal    OF    DIVIDEND    EXCLUSION 

Sec.  501.  Repeal. 

Section  116  (relating  to  partial  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  dividends  received  by 
Individuals)  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  502.  Effective  DA-rE. 

Section  501  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE    VI — multiple    SURTAX    EXEMPTION 

Sec  601.  Repeal  of  Privilege  of  Groups  To 
Elect  Exemption. 

Section     1562     (relating    to    privilege    of 
groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemptions) 
Is  repealed. 
Sec.  602.  Effective  Date. 

Section  601  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

title  VII — municipal  industrial  devel- 
opment BONDS 
Sec.  701.  Elimination  OF  Exemption. 

(a)  In  General.  Section  103  (relating  to 
Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)   Industrial  Development  Bonds. — 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  Industrial  development  bond  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2) )  Issued  after  December  31, 


1967,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (1) . 

"(2)  Industrial  development  bond  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
sut)section,  the  term  •Industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  which  Is — 

"(i)  secured  In  whole  or  in  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  Interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  or 

"(11)  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
Interest  in  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  money  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation 

which  Is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  s.ale. 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses if  It  Is  used — 

"(I)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
tlie  general  public; 

"(11)  to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 

"(ill)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility; 

"(iv)  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices; or 

"(v)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  an  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(3)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  Issued  before  January 
1,  1969,  for  a  project  assisted  by  the  United 
States  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1450  and  following,  relating 
to  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal)  or 
under  title  I  or  title  11  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3131  and  following)  ." 

(b)  Certain  Urban  Renewal  Bonds. — Sec- 
tion 102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1452(g)),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Obligations,  including  interest  there- 
on, other  than  Industrial  development  bonds 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  issued  by 
local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  Income  derived  by 
such  agencies  from  such  projecte,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
impoeed  by  the  United  States." 
Sec.  702.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  701  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1967. 

title    vn — percentage   depletion   rates    foe 

oil,  gas,  and  certain  other  minerals 
Sec.  801.  Reduction  in  Rates. 

Section  613(b)  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion rates)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "27 1 2  percent"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
percent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "23  percent"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "15 
percent". 

Sec.  802.  Effective  Date, 

Section  801  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1967. 

title  IX — increase  in  gift  tax  rates  to 
estate  tax  level 

Sec.  901.  Increase  in  Rates. 

The  table  in  section  2502(a)  (relating  to 
computation  of  tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"RATE    schedule 

"If  the  taxable  glfta    The  tax  shall  be: 
are: 

Not  over  $5,000 37o    of   the   taxable 

gifts. 
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Over  $5,000  but  not     $150,     plus     7%     of 
over  $10,000.  excess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not     $500,    plus    1 1  %    or 
over  $20,000.  excess    over    $10,- 

000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not     $1,600.      plus  14% 

over  $30,000.                    of      excess  over 
$20,000. 

Over  $30,000  but  not     $3,000.      plus  18% 

over  $40,000.                    of      excess  over 
$30,000. 

Over  $40,000  but  not     $4,800,      plus  22% 

over  $50,000.                    of      excess  over 
$40,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not     $7,000,      plus  2b% 

over  $60,000.                     of       excess  over 
$50,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not     $9,500.      plus  28% 

over  $100,000.                  of      excess  over 
•$60,000. 

Over     $100,000     but     $20,700.     plus  30  7o 

not  over  $250,000.         of      excess  over 
$100,000. 

Over     $250,000     but     $65,700,     plus  32% 

not  over  $500,000.         of      excess  over 
$250,000. 

Orer    $800,000     but     $145,700,    plus  35% 

not  over  $750,000.         of      excess  over 
$500,000. 

Orer    $750,000     but     $233,200,    plus  37% 

not  oiver  $1,000,000.         of      excess  over 
$750,000. 

0»«   $1,000,000   but     $325,700,    plus  39% 

not  over  $1,260,000.         of      excess  over 
$1,000,000. 

Over  $1,350,000  but     $423,200,    plus  42% 

not  over  $1,500,000.         of      excess  over 
$1,250,000. 

Over   $1,500,000  but     $628,200,    plus  45% 

not  over  $3,000,000.         of      excess  over 
$1,500,000. 

Over  $3,000,000  but     9753^00,    plus  49% 

not  over  $2,500,000.        of      excess  over 
$3,000,000. 

Over  $2,600,000  but     $998,200,    plus  63% 

not  over  $3,000,000.         of      excess  over 
$2,600,000. 
Over  $3,000,000  but     |i;263,200,  plus  56% 

not  over  $3,500,000.         qX      excess  over 
$3,000,000. 
Over  $3,600,000  but     (i  543  joo.  plus  59% 

not  over  $4,000,000.         ^f      excess  over 

»««»^  ..  $3,500,000. 

Over   $4,000,000   but     ji  ,838,200,  plus  63% 

not  over  $6,000,000.         ^      exceas      over 

$4,000,000. 

Over  $8,000,000  but     $3,4^8^00,  plus  67% 

not  over  $6,000,000.        ^      ^,^      g^ 

$5,000,000. 
Over  $6,000,000  but     13.138,300,  plus  70% 
not  over  $7,000,000.         ^j      ^3^^,,      ^^„ 

$6,000,000. 

Over  •*'0<'p'02°  ]^*     $3,838,300,  plus  73% 
not  over  $8,000,000.        ^^      „^g„      ^^^ 

$7,000,000. 
**!^  ^^'^^       $4,568,200.  plus  76% 
~~*   ~     "  Qf      excess      over 

$8,000,000. 
$6,088,200,  plus  77% 
of      excess      orer 
$10,000,000." 

S«C.  902.  Errrcnvx  Datx. 

Section   901    sb&ll    apply    with    respect   to 
calendar  yeajrs  after  1967. 
irrx*  X — USX  or  ukitid  statet?  bonds  to  pat 

XSTATX  TAXXS 

Sxc.  1001.  RxFXAi,     or    AuTHORrrr     To     Use 
BONBA  ro«  Tax  Patmxmts. 

(a)  RzPzAL. — Section  14  of  tbe  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.,  sec.  766)  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  PxOHiBmoN  Against  Vsk  or  Bonds. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  bond  or  other  obligation  of  the 
United  States  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  satisfaction  of  any 
amount  of  Federal  estate  tax  liability  greater 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  obliga- 
tion at  the  time  it  Is  presented  as  payment 
(tf  such  liability. 


not  over   $10,000,- 
000. 
Over  $10.000.000... 


Sec.    1002.  ErrccTrvx  Date. 

Section  1001  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
obligations  acquired  after  December  31,  1967. 

TTTU     XI AKBITEAGE     BONDS 

Sec.  1101.  Removal  or  Tax-Exempt  Status. 
Section  103  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (o  (as  added  by 
section  701  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)     ARBrrRAGE    BONDS. 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  arbitrage  bond  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2)  )  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation 
described  in  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)     'AaBITRAGE    BOND'    DEFINED. — 

"(A)  In  gkneeal. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "arbitrage  bond'  means 
any  obligation  if,  under  the  terms  of  the 
obligation  or  any  underlying  agreement,  any 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Issue  of  which 
the  obligation  Is  a  part  may  be  Invested,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  any  securities  (other 
than  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  Is  ex- 
cluded from  groes  Income  under  subsection 
(a)  after  the  application  of  this  subsection) 
which  yield  a  higher  return  (taking  into  ac- 
count any  discount  or  any  premium)  than 
the  obligation  being  Issued,  and  such  secu- 
rities are  required  to  be  held  as  security  for 
any  obligations  the  Interest  on  which  Is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  subsection 
(a)  before  the  application  of  this  subsection. 
"(B)  Exceptions. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  obligation — 

"(1)  If  under  the  terms  of  the  obligation 
or  underlying  agreement  all  of  such  secu- 
rities (other  than  those  described  In  (11)  and 
(lU)  below)  In  which  the  proceeds  may  be 
Invested  may  not  be  held  longer  than  2  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tion; 

"(ii)  if  the  obligation  or  an  underlying 
agreement  limits  the  amount  of  the  proceeds 
which  may  be  invested  In  such  securities  as 
of  the  beginning  of  any  annual  accounting 
period  provided  for  in  the  obligation  or 
underlying  agreement  to  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  interest  and  principal  payments 
required  to  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
obligation  witiiln  such  annual  accounting 
period  and  the  accounting  period  following 
such  annual  accounting  period; 

"(ill)  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  obligation  are  to  be  used  to  construct 
a  facility  the  actual  construction  of  which 
(other  than  acquisition  of  land)  must  c<«n- 
mence  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  such 
Issuance  If  under  the  terms  of  the  obliga- 
tion or  underlying  agreement  the  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
such  construction  may  not  be  Invested  In 
such  securities  for  a  period  In  excess  of  5 
years  from  the  issuance  of  such  obligation. 

"(3)  Special  series  or  obligation. — At  the 
request  of  an  organization  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(1).  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C,  sec.  752  and  following), 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  series 
of  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  yields 
on  which  shall  not  exceed  the  yields  on  obli- 
gations described  in  paragraph  (2)." 
Sec.   1102.  Epfective  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1101  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  Interest  on  bonds  Issued 
after  December  31.  1967. 

TITLE    Xn minimum    TAX 

Sec.  1201.  Imposption  or  Tax. 

Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  de- 
termination of  tax  llablUty)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
pajt: 

"PART    V minimum   TAX 

"Sec.  51.  Minimum  Tax. 

"(a)  Imposition  or  Additional  Tax. — In 
addition  to  any  other  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter — 

"(1)  iNDiviDTJAis. — In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 


vidual whose  section  51  Income  equals  or 
exceeds  $10,000  (or  $5,000  In  the  case  of  a 
married  taxpayer  filing  a  separate  return)  in 
a  taxable  year,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  for 
such  taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  10  percent  of  his  section  51 
income  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  tax 
Imposed  on  him  by  this  chapter  (other  than 
this  section)  for  such  taxable  year,  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  Income  exceeds  $100,000 
(or  $50,000)  respectively,  the  tax  on  the  in- 
come in  excess  of  these  amounts  shall  be 
at  tiie  rate  of  20  percent. 

"(2)  Corporations. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration the  section  51  income  of  which 
equals  or  exceeds  $10,000  for  a  taxable  year, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  for  such  taxable 
year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  10  percent  of  the  section  51  Income 
of  such  corporation  for  such  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  tax  imposed  on  such  corporation 
by  this  chapter  (other  than  this  section)  for 
such  taxable  year,  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  income  exceeds  $100,000,  the  tax  on 
the  Income  in  excer-  of  this  amount  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  20  jjercent. 

"(b)  Section  51  Income. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'section  51  income' 
means  adjusted  gross  Income  (1;axable  In- 
come in  the  case  of  a  corjwratlon) ,  plus — 

"  ( 1 )  any  Item  excluded  from  gross  Income 
by  reason  of  section  103(a)(1)  (relating  to 
Interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) . 

"(2)  any  deduction  allowed  the  taxpayer 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
capital  gains) , 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowance  for  depletion  under  sec- 
tion 611  for  the  taxable  year  was  greater  than 
It  would  have  been  but  for  the  application  of 
section  613  (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion) to  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowance  under  section  167  (re- 
lating to  depreciation)  for  real  property  for 
the  taxable  year  was  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  under  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation  (applied  to  such  property  for 
such  taxable  year) ." 

Sec.  1202.  Etfective  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1201  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begitmlng 
after  December  31,  1967. 

title  Xm — EXCISE  TAXES 

Sec.  1301.  BxTAiLEas  Excise  Taxes. 

Chapter  31  (relating  to  retailers  excise 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  table  of  subchapters  the  following 
new  subchapters: 

"Subchapter  A — Jewelry  and  Belated  Items 
"Sec.  4001.     Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4002.    Definition  of  sale  Includes  auc- 
tions. 
"Sec.  4003.     Exemptions. 

"Sec.  4001.    Imposition  or  Tax. 

"There  is  hereby  Imposed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles  sold  at  retail  at  a  price  In  excess 
of  ten  dollars  a  tax  equivalent  to  10  percent 
of  the  price  for  which  so  sold: 

"All  articles  commonly  or  commercially 
known  as  Jewelry,  whether  real  or  Imitation. 

"The  following  stones,  by  whatever  name 
called,  whether  real  or  synthetic: 

"Amber 

"Beryl  of  the  following  types: 

"Aquamarine 

"Emerald 

"Golden  Beryl 

"Heliodor 

"Morganite 

"Chrysoberyl  of  the  following  types: 

"Alexandrite 

"Cat's  eye 

"Chrysolite 

"Corundum  of  the  following  types: 

"Ruby  ,   .  _ 

"Sapphire 

"Diamond 
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"Feldspar  of  the  following  type: 

"Moonstone 

"Garnet 

"Jadelte  (Jade) 

"Jet 

"Lapis  Lazuli 

"Nephrite  (Jade) 

"Opal 

"Pearls  (natural  and  cultured) 

"Peridot 

"Quartz  of  the  following  types: 

"Amethyst 

"Bloodstone 

"Citrine 

"Moss  agate 

"Onyx 

"Sardonyx 

"Tiger-eye 

"Spinel 

"Topaz 

"Tourmaline 

"Turquoise 

"Zircon. 

"Articles  made  of,  or  ornament,  mounted 
or  fitted  with  precious  metals  or  Imitations 
thereof. 

"Watches. 

"Clocks. 

"Cases  and  movements  for  watches  and 
clocks. 

"Gold,  gold-plated,  silver,  or  sterling  flat- 
ware or  hollow  ware  and  silver-plated  hollow 
ware. 

"Opera  glasses. 

"Lorgnettes. 

"Marine  glasses. 

"Field  glasses. 

"Binoculars. 
"Sec.  4002.     DEriNiTiON    or    Sale    Includes 
Auctions. 

"For  the  purposes  of  section  4001,  the  term 
'articles  sold  at  retail'  Includes  an  article 
sold  at  retail  by  an  auctioneer  or  other  agent 
in  the  course  of  his  business  on  behalf  of 
( 1 )  a  person  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  like  articles,  or  (2)  the  legal 
representative  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
who  was  not  engaged  In  the  business  of  sell- 
ing like  articles.  In  the  case  of  articles  so  sold, 
the  auctioneer  or  other  agent  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  'person  who  sells  at  retail". 
"Sec.  4003.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  SPECiric  Articles. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4001  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
used  for  religious  purposes,  to  surgical  in- 
struments, to  watches  designed  especially  for 
use  by  the  blind,  to  frames  or  mountings  for 
spectacles  or  eye-glasses,  to  a  fountain  pen, 
mechanical  pencil,  or  smokers'  pipe  If  the 
only  parts  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  pipe 
which  consist  of  precious  metals  are  essential 
parts  not  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  or 
to  buttons,  insignia,  cap  devices,  chin  straps, 
and  other  devices  prescribed  for  use  In  con- 
'  nectlon  vrtth  the  uniforms  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Certain  Auction  Sales. — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  auction  sale  held 
at  the  home  of  a  person  whose  articles  are 
being  sold,  any  taxable  article  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2) )  of  such  person  sold  by  the 
auctioneer  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4001  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  price  for  which  such  article  Is  sold, 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  the  sale  prices  of 
all  other  taxable  articles  of  such  person  pre- 
viously sold  at  the  same  auction,  exceeds 
$100. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'taxable  article'  means  an 
article  which,  by  reason  of  section  4002  and 
without  regard  to  the  exemption  provided  in 
paragraph  (1),  is  taxable  under  section  4001 
when  sold  at  auction;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  articles  of  a  decedent 
sold  on  behalf  of  the  legal  representative  of 
his  estate,  an  auction  sale  held  at  the  home 
of  such  decedent  shall  be  considered  as  'held 
at  the  home  of  a  person  whose  articles  are 
being  sold". 


"(c)  Clocks  Subject  to  Manupacturers 
Tax. — ^The  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  shall 
not  apply  to  a  clock  or  watch,  or  to  a  case 
or  movement  for  a  clock  or  watch,  if  a  tax 
in  respect  of  such  clock,  watch,  case,  or  move- 
ment was  imposed  under  chapter  32  by  rea- 
son of  its  sale  (1)  as  a  part  or  accessory,  or 
(2)  on  or  in  connection  with  or  with  the  sale 
of  any  article. 

"Subchapter  B — Purs 
"Sec.  4011.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4012.  Definitions. 
"Sec.   4013.    Exemption    of   certain    auction 

sales. 
"Sec.  4011.  Imposition  or  Tax 

"There  Is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles  sold  at  retsill  a  tax  equivalent  to 
10  percent  of  the  price  for  which  so  sold: 
Articles  made  of  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt,  and 
articles  of  which  such  fur  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  but  only  If  such 
value  Is  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  next  most  valuable  component  material. 
"Sec.  4012.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Manufacture  Prom  Customers  Ma- 
terial.— Where  a  person,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  dressing  or  dyeing  fur  skins 
or  of  manufacturing,  selling,  or  repairing  fur 
articles,  produces  an  article  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  section  4011  from  fur  on  the  hide 
or  pelt  furnished,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a 
customer  and  the  article  Is  for  the  use  of, 
and  not  for  resale  by,  such  customer,  the 
transaction  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sale  at 
retail  and  the  person  producing  the  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  person  selling  such 
article  at  retail  for  the  purposes  )f  such 
section.  The  tax  on  such  a  transaction  shall 
be  computed  and  paid  by  such  person  upon 
the  fair  retail  market  value,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  of  the  fin- 
ished article. 

"(b)  Sale  Includes  Auctions. — For  the 
purposes  of  section  4011.  the  term  'articles 
sold  at  retail'  includes  an  article  sold  at 
retail  by  &n  auctioneer  or  other  agent  In  the 
course  of  bis  business  on  behalf  of — 

"  ( 1 )  a  person  who  Is  not  engaged  In  the 
business  of  selling  Uke  articles,  or 

"(2)  the  legal  representative  of  the  estate 
of  -A  decedent  who  was  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  Uke  articles.  In  the  case 
of  articles  so  sold,  the  auctioneer  or  other 
agent  shall  be  considered  the  'person  who 
sells  at  retail'. 

"3ec.  4013.  Exemption  of  Certain  Auction 
Sales. 

"(a)  In  any  case  of  an  auction  sale  held 
at  the  home  of  a  person  whose  articles  are 
being  sold,  any  taxable  article  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (b) )  of  such  person  sold  by  the 
auctioneer  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  im- 
pKjsed  by  section  4011  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  price  for  which  such  article  is  sold, 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  the  sale  prices  of 
all  other  taxable  articles  of  such  person  pre- 
viously sold  at  the  same  auction,  exceeds 
$100. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "taxable  article"  means  an 
article  which,  by  reason  of  section  4012(b) 
and  without  regard  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a) ,  Is  taxable  under 
section  4011  when  sold  at  auction;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  articles  of  a  decedent 
sold  on  behalf  of  the  legal  representative  of 
his  estate,  an  auction  sale  held  at  the  home 
of  such  decedent  shall  be  considered  as  'held 
at  the  home  of  a  person  whose  articles  are 
being  sold'. 

"Subchapter  C — ^Toilet  Preparations 

"Sec.  4021.  Imp9eitlon  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4022.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  4021.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"There  is  hereby  Imposed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles  sold  at  retail  at  a  price  In 
excess  of  two  dollars  a  tax  equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  the  price  for  -./hlch  so  sold — 


"Perfume. 
"Essences. 
"Extracts. 
"Toilet  waters. 
"Cosmetics. 


Hair  oils. 
Pomades. 
Hair  dressings. 
Hair  restoratives. 
Hair  dyes. 


"Petroleum  Jellies.  Toilet  powders. 
"Any  other  similar  substance,  article,  or 
preparation,  by  whatsoever  name  known  or 
distinguished;  any  of  the  above  which  are 
used  or  applied  or  Intended  to  be  used  or 
applied  for  toilet  purposes. 
"Sec  4022.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Items  roR  Babies. — The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4021  shall  not  apply  to  lotion,  oil. 
powder,  or  other  article  intended  to  be  used 
or  applied  only  In  the  care  of  babies. 

"(b)  Barber  Shops  and  Beautt  Paxlors. — 
For  the  purposes  of  section  4021,  the  sale  of 
any  article  described  in  such  section  to  any 
person  operating  a  barber  shop,  beauty 
parlor,  or  similar  establishment  for  use  In  the 
operation  thereof,  or  for  resale,  shall  not  b? 
considered  as  a  sale  at  retail.  The  resale  of 
such  article,  at  retail  by  such  person  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4021. 

"(c)  Miniature  Samples. — For  the  purposes 
of  section  4021,  the  sale  of  miniature  samples 
of  any  article  described  in  such  section  for 
demonstration  use  only  to  a  house-to-house 
salesman  by  the  manufacturer  or  distributor, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  sale  at  retail.  The 
resale  of  such  sample  at  retail  by  such  house- 
to-house  salesman  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4021. 

"Subchapter  D — Luggage,  Handbags,  Etc. 

"Sec.  4031.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec  4031.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"There  Is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  by  whatever  name  called, 
sold  at  retail  (Including  in  each  case  fittings 
or  accessories  therefore  sold  on  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  thereof)  at  a  retail 
price  in  excess  of  ten  dollars  a  tax  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  price  for  which  so  sold — 

"Bathing  suit  bag. 

"Beach  bags  or  kits. 

"Billfolds. 

"Briefcases. 

"Brief  bags. 

"Camping  bags. 

"Card  and  pass  cases. 

"Collar  cases. 

"Cosmetic  bags  and  kits. 

"Dressing  cases. 

"Dufflebtigs. 

"Furlough  bags. 

"Garment  bags  designed  for  use  by 
travelers. 

"Hatboxes  designed  for  use  by  travelers. 

"Haversacks. 

"Key  cases  or  containers. 

"Knapsacks. 

"Knitting  or  shopping  bags  (suitable  for 
use  as  purses  or  handbags). 

"Makeup  boxes. 

"Manicure  set  cases. 

"Memorandum  pad  cases  (suitable  for  use 
as  card  or  pass  cases,  billfolds,  purses,  or 
wallets) . 

"Musette  bags. 

"Overnight  bags. 

"Pocketbooks. 

"Purses  and  handbags. 

"Ring  binders,  capable  of  closure  on  all 
sides. 

"Salesmen's  sample  or  display  cases,  bags, 
or  trunks. 

"Satchels. 

"Shoe  and  slipper  bags. 

"Suitcases. 

"Tie  cases. 

"Toilet  kits  and  caaes. 

"Traveling  bags. 

"Trunks. 

"Vanity  bags  or  cases. 

"Valises. 

"Wallets. 

"Wardrobe  cases." 
Sec.  1302.  Manufacturers  Excise  Tasks. 
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CbApter  32  (relating  to  manufactvirers  ex- 
clM  taxes)  la  unended  by  adding  immediately 
after  aubctaapter  A  the  following  new  BUb- 
cbapters: 

"Subchapter  B — Hotiaehold  Type  Eqiilpment, 

Etc. 

"Part  I — Refrigeration  equipment 

"Sec.  4111.  IiCPOsmoN  or  Tax. 

"There  !•  hereby  Imposed  upon  the  sale 
of  the  following  articles  (including  In  each 
case  parta  or  accessories  therefor  sold  on  or 
In  oonnecUon  with  the  sale  thereof)  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  a  tax 
equivalent  to  the  specified  percent  of  the 
price  tOft  which  so  sold : 

"ACTXCLXa  TAXABLX  AT  S  PEBCENT — 

"Household  type  refrigerators  (for  single 
or  multiple  cabinet  installations)  having,  or 
lielng  primarily  designed  for  use  with,  a 
mechanical  refrigerating  unit  operated  by 
electricity,  gas,  kerosene,  or  gasoline. 

"Household  type  luilts  for  the  quick  freez- 
ing or  froeen  storage  of  foods  operated  by 
electricity,  gas,  kerosene,  or  gasoline. 

"Combinations  of  household  type  refriger- 
ators and  quick-freeze  units  described  above. 

"ABTICLXS  TAXABLC  at  10  PTRCXNT 

"Self-contained  alr-conditloning  unite. 
"Subchapter    C — Entertainment   Equipment 

"Part  I — Phonograph  records 
"Sec  4141.  iMPOsmoN  of  Tax. 

'There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  producers,  or  Importer  of 
the  following  articles  (Including  In  each  case 
parts  or  accessories  therefor  sold  on  or  In 
connection  with  the  sale  thereof),  a  tax 
equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the  price  tor 
which  so  sold: 

"Phonograph  records. 
"Subchapter      D — Recreational      Equipment 

"Part  I — Photographic  equipment 
"Sec.  4171.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4172.  Definition  of  certain  vendees   as 

manufacturers. 
"Sec.  4173.  Exemptions. 
"Sxc.  4171.  iMPosmoN  or  Tax. 

"There  Is  hereby  Imposed  upon  the  sale  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  of 
the  following  articles  (Including  In  each  case 
parts  or  accessories  of  such  articles  sold  on 
or  m  connection  therewith,  or  with  the  sale 
thereof)  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  specified  per- 
cent of  the  price  for  which  so  sold: 

"AanClXB    TAXABLE    at     10     PEHCENT 

"Cameras. 
"Camera  lenses. 

"Unexposed  photographic  film  In  rolls  (In- 
cluding motion  picture  film ) . 

"AETICLES  TAXABLX  AT  5  PESCBNT — 

"Electric  motion  or  still  picture  projectors 
of  the  household  type. 
"Sec  4173.  Dwimiiion   or   Certain   Vendees 

AS  MANXrrACTTniESS. 

"Any  person  who  acquires  unexposed  pho- 
tographic film  not  subject  to  tax  under  this 
part  and  sells  such  unexposed  film  in  form 
and  dimensions  subject  to  tax  here\inder 
(or  In  connection  with  a  sale  cuts  such  film 
to  form  and  dimensions  subject  to  tax  here- 
under) shall  for  the  purposes  of  section  4171 
be  oonaldered  the  manufacturer  of  the  film 
•o  sold  by  him. 
"Sec.  4173.  Exemptions. 

"Th«  tax  Imposed  under  this  part  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  Cascxras. — X-ray  cameras  or  cameras 
weighing  more  than  four  poimds  exclusive  of 
lens  and  accessories; 

"(2)  LxNSKS. — Still  camera  lenses  having  a 
focal  length  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mllUmeters,  or  motion  picture  cam- 
era lenses  having  a  focal  length  of  more  than 
thirty  mllUmeters; 

"(3)  FILM. — X-ray  film,  unperforated  mi- 
crofilm, film  more  than  one  himdred  and 
fifty  feet  In  length,  or  film  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  more  than  thirty  mil- 
limeters In  width." 


Sec.  1303.  Club  Dues. 

Chapter  33  (relating  to  faculties  and  serv- 
ices) Is  amended  by  adding  inunedlately 
after  the  table  of  subchapters  the  following 
new  subchapter : 

"Subchapter  A— Club  Dues 
"Sec.  4241.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4242.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4243.  Exemptions. 
"Sec  4241.  iMPOsmoN  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Rate. — There  Is  hereby  imposed— 
"  { 1 )  Dues  or  membership  fees. — A  tax 
equivalent  to  20  percent  of  any  amount 
paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees  to  any 
social,  athletic,  or  sporting  club  or  organiza- 
tion. If  the  dues  or  fees  of  an  active  resident 
annual  member  are  In  excess  of  >25  per  year. 
"(2)  Initiation  or  fees. — A  tax  equivalent 
to  20  percent  of  any  amount  paid  as  Initia- 
tion fees  to  such  a  club  or  organization,  if 
such  fees  amount  to  more  than  $25.  or  if  the 
dues  or  membership  fees,  not  including  In- 
itiation fees,  of  an  active  resident  annual 
member  are  In  excess  of  $25  per  year. 

"(3)  Life  BiEMBEBSHiPS. — In  the  case  of 
life  memberships — 

"(A)  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  tax  upon 
the  amoxint  paid  as  dues  or  membership 
feee  by  members  (other  than  life  member- 
ship) having  privileges  most  nearly  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  person  holding  the 
life  membership;  or 

"(B)  at  the  election  (made  at  such  time 
not  later  than  the  day  on  which  the  first 
amount  Is  paid  for  life  membership,  and 
made  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  the  Sec- 
retory or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of  the  person  holding  the  life 
membership,  a  tax  equivalent  to  20  percent 
of  any  amount  paid  for  the  life  membership. 
Any  election  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  Irrevocable. 

If  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  no  tax  shall 
be  paid  under  this  subsection  on  amounts 
paid  for  the  life  membership,  and  the  tax 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  dues  or  membership 
fees  by  members  (other  than  life  members) 
having  privileges  most  nearly  comparable  to 
those  of  the  person  holding  the  life  mem- 
bership. Any  tax  payable  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  In  addition  to  any  tax  payable 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  No  tax  shall 
be  payable  under  this  paragraph  on  any 
life  membership  for  which  no  charge  is  made 
to  any  person. 
"Sec  4242.  Definitions. 

"(a)  Dues. — As  used  in  this  part  the  term 
'dues'  includes  any  assessment,  Irrespective 
of  the  purpose  for  which  made,  and  any 
charges  for  social  privileges  or  faculties,  or 
for  golf,  tennis,  polo,  swimming,  or  other 
athletic  or  sporting  privUeges  or  facilities,  for 
any  period  of  more  than  six  days;  and 

"(b)  Initiation  Pees. — As  used  in  this  sub- 
chapter the  term  initiation  fees'  Includes 
any  payment,  contribution,  or  loan,  required 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  membership, 
whether  or  not  any  such  payment,  contribu- 
tion, or  loan  is  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
Interest  or  Indebtedness  or  share  of  stock, 
and  Irrespective  of  the  person  or  organiza- 
tion to  whom  paid,  contributed,  or  loaned. 

"Sec.  4243.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Fraternal  Organizations. — There 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
section  4241  all  amounts  paid  as  dues  or  fees 
to  a  fraternal  society,  order,  or  association, 
operating  under  the  lodge  system,  or  to  any 
local  fraternal  organization  among  the  stu- 
dents of  a  college  or  university. 

"(b)  Payments  for  Capital  Improve- 
mNTs.—Notwlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subchapter,  there  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  section  4241 
any  amount  paid  as  dues  or  membership  fees 
or  as  Initiation  fees — 

"(1)  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction 
pi  any  social,  athletic,  or  sporting  facility,  or 

"(2)  for  the  construction  or  reconstruction 


of   any   capital   addition  to,   or  capital   im- 
provement of,  any  such  facility,  or 

"(3)  for  furnishings  or  fixtures  (including 
installation  charges)  for  any  such  facUlty,  to 
the  extent  that  such  furnishings  or  fixtures 
are  required,  by  reason  of  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2) ,  for  the  use  of  such  facility  upon  comple- 
tion of  such  construction  or  reconstruction; 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  such  amount 
which  is  not  expended  for  such  construction, 
reconstruction,  furnishings  or  fixtures  In- 
cluding installation  charges)  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  payment  of  such  amount, 
the  exemption  provided  by  this  subsection 
shall  cease  to  apply  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  3-year  period,  and  the  club  or  orga- 
nization, rather  than  the  person  who  made 
such  payment,  shall  be  liable  for  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4241  In  respect  of  such  pay- 
ment, as  If  such  payment  had  been  made  on 
the  first  day  following  the  expiration  of  such 
3-year  period. 

"(c)  Nonprofit  Swimming  OR  Skating  Pa- 
crLiTiES. — Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  there  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section  4241 
all  amounts  paid  as  dues  or  fees  to  any  club 
or  other  organization  organized  and  operated 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  swim- 
ming or  skating  faculties  for  its  members,  if 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such  organiza- 
tion inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  an  organization 
only  if  It  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that — 

"(1)  children  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
swimming  or  skating  faculties,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  membership  or  the  membership  of 
adults; 

"(2)  no  beverage  subject  to  tax  under 
chapter  51  (distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  beer) 
win  be  served  or  permitted  to  be  consumed 
on  any  premises  under  the  control  of  such 
organization; 

"(3)  no  dining  faciUties  (other  than  fa- 
cilities for  light  refreshments),  and  no  danc- 
ing faculties,  will  be  provided  on  any  premises 
undef  the  control  of  such  organization;  and 

"(4)   such   organization  is  not  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  control  with,  any  other 
organization." 
Sec  1304.  Effective  Datb. 

(a)  Retailers  and  Manupactubers 
Taxes. — The  taxes  imposed  by  this  title 
shall  apply  to  all  sales  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967. 

(b)  Club  Dues. — The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  title  shall  apply  to  all  club  dues  paid 
after  December  31,  1967. 
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TTTLK     XTV GAINS     FROM     THE     DISPOSFTION     OP 

depreciable  realty 
Sec.  1401.  Inclusion  of  Realty  as  Section 
1245  Property. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1245. — Section 
1245(a)(3)  (relating  to  gain  from  disposi- 
tions of  certain  depreciable  property)  is 
amended  by  redesignated  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  immediately  af- 
ter subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(B)  any  real  property  which  is  or  has  been 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  provided  in  section  167, 
or". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Section  1250. — Section  1250 
(relating  to  gain  from  dispositions  of  certain 
depreciable  realty)  is  repealed. 

Sec  1402.  Effective  Date. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  dispositions  oc- 
curring after  December  31,  1967. 

TITLE  XV repealing  TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CER- 
tain trade  or  business  expenses 
Sec  1501.  Appearances,  Etc.  With  Respect 
TO  Legislation. 
(a)    Section   162    (relating  to   tax  deduc- 
tions for  certain  trade  or  business  expenses) 


is  amended  by  striking  all  of  subsecUon  (e) 
and  redesignating  subsection  (f )  as  subsec- 
tion (e). 
Sec.  1602.  Effective  Date. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  trade  and  business 
expenses  occurring  after  December  31,  1967. 


IRS— READER'S  DIGEST 
CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  come  before  this  body  to  discuss  some- 
thing that  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind. 
The  August  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
carried  an  article,  "Tyranny  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,"  which  charged 
the  IRS  with  lawless  tactics  against  the 
public. 

Since  publication  of  the  article  my  of- 
fice and  the  offices  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  received  many  inquiries 
about  these  charges.  That  is  why  I  was 
glad  when  I  learned  that  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Oklahoma 
tMr.  Steed]  had  announced  his  House 
Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
would  probe  the  charges. 

The  hearing,  to  which  he  summoned 
IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen  and 
his  staff,  was  closed. 

Because  of  the  interest  expressed  in 
mail  I  have  received,  I  requested  and  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  hearing. 

To  my  amazement,  I  found  that  "the 
Investigation"  by  this  subcommittee  con- 
sisted only  of  testimony  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  nine  letters  praising  the  IRS,  and 
that  none  of  the  individuals  who  had 
been  allegedly  "damaged"  by  the  actions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
present.  Nor  was  anybody  present  from 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

Because  of  this  imusual  procedure  by 
the  committee,  I  inquired  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Washington  representative  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  offered  the  com- 
mittee Einy  documentation  concerning 
the  charges  contained  in  their  article. 
I  was  informed  that  Mr.  John  Barron, 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  author  of  the  article,  had  offered 
documentation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  the  hearing.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Barron  informed  me,  he  had  no 
response  from  the  chairman. 

I  then  requested  that  the  Reader's 
Digest  provide  me  with  their  evidence 
concerning  this  serious  matter. 

The  document  which  I  intend  to  insert 
into  the  Record  today  is  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Reader's  Digest  which  indicates 
some  very  serious  matters  which  were 
overlooked  by  the  committee.  The  rebut- 
tal of  Reader's  Digest  is  directed  at  a  29- 
page  press  release  issued  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  August  10,  the  day  oJ 
the  hearing.  The  Reader's  Digest  docu- 
ment, when  carefully  compared  with 
everything  IRS  said  in  its  press  release, 
which  is  part  of  the  committee  record, 
charges,  first: 

The  IRS  has  made  a  number  of  deliberately 
false  statements — statements  clearly  dis- 
proved by  Federal  court  decisions  as  weU  as 
by  previous  admissions  of  the  Government 


Itself.  In  one  case,  IRS  has  fabricated  a  quo- 
tatton  and  attributed  It  to  the  written  deci- 
sion of  a  Federal  Judge. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte],  a  member  of  this 
Investigative  Subcommittee,  placed  into 
the  Record  of  the  House  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 14,  the  answer  to  the  allegations 
provided  by  IRS.  In  that  testimony  on 
page  22502  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  language  attributed  to  District 
Judge  Wyzanski,  it  was  stated : 

IRS  is  not  in  contempt  ...  I  dismiss  the 
petition  with  respect  to  civil  contempt  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  criminal  content. 

However,  in  the  printed  subcommittee 
report,  the  words  attributed  to  Judge 
Wyzanski  "IRS  is  not  in  contempt"  do 
not  appear.  Obviously  someone  has  al- 
tered the  committee  record.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  decision. 

Second,  IRS  has  in  another  case  re- 
vealed information  more  damaging  to  it- 
self than  the  Digest  reported,  and  while 
berating  the  Reader's  Digest  for  allegedly 
being  wrong  in  "15  of  16  cases,"  IRS  in 
many  of  these  cases  simply  confirms 
what  the  Digest  said. 

I  deeply  resent  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress being  swerved  from  its  primary 
constitutional  responsibility  of  providing 
checks  and  balances  between  the  various 
branches  of  Government,  and  instead  be 
allowed  to  be  used  for  self-serving  propa- 
ganda by  the  bureaucracy. 

We  are  all  interested  in  seeing  that 
everybody  pays  his  fair  share  of  taxes, 
and  the  IRS  must  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  collect  these  taxes,  but  this  sort 
of  investigation  by  a  committee  of  this 
Congress  only  increases  the  credibility 
gap  between  our  Government  and  its 
people. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  in 
conclusion,  stated  on  page  65  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  "the  probable  bad  re- 
sults from  such  an  attack  made  on  the 
service  has  been  minimized,  we  hope" — 
by  this  investigation. 

This  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
a  proper  congressional  investigation  of  a 
serious  charge. 

This  can  only  indicate  an  attempt  to 
whitewash  a  serious  situation  which  the 
Reader's  Digest  brought  to  the  attention 
of  millions  of  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that,  at  your  call, 
this  committee  should  be  reconvened  im- 
mediately under  impartial  direction  in 
order  to  conduct  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  to  hear  any  additional  com- 
plaints of  taxpayers  around  the  country. 
I  call  upon  the  Speaker  to  reconvene  such 
a  committee. 

I  include  the  rebuttal  prepared  by  the 
Reader's  Digest  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Reader's  Digest  Rebuttal 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  Augrust 
10  Issued  a  29-page  press  release  denouncing 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  "Tyranny  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service"  by  Associate  Edi- 
tor John  Barron.  The  same  day,  IRS  Com- 
missioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen  convened  an 
extraordinary  press  conference  to  assail  the 
article,  which  appears  in  the  August  issue. 


Before  publication,  the  accuracy  of  the 
article  was  exhaustively  checked  by  the  Re- 
search and  Legal  Departments  of  the  Digest 
as  well  as  by  the  editors.  However,  as  mistakes 
are  possible  despite  the  greatest  care,  a  llne- 
by-llne  analysis  of  the  IRS  charges  has  been 
made.  The  Digest  research  data  has  been 
scrutinized  anew  and  carefully  compared 
with  everything  IRS  said  In  its  press  release. 
The  results  show  the  following: 

IRS  has  made  a  number  of  deliberately 
false  statements — statemente  clearly  dis- 
proved by  federal  court  decisions  as  well  as 
by  previous  admissions  of  the  government  It- 
self. (See  attached  analysis,  pages  19-24,  27, 
31.36) 

In  one  case,  IRS  has  fabricated  a  quota- 
tion and  attributed  it  to  the  written  decision 
of  a  federal  Judge.  (See  pages  24-26) 

IRS  has  In  another  case  revealed  Informa- 
tion more  damaging  to  Itself  than  what  the 
Digest  reported.   (See  pages  31-33) 

While  berating  the  Digest  for  allegedly  be- 
ing wrong  m  "15  of  16  cases,"  IRS  In  many 
of  these  cases  simply  confirms  what  the  Di- 
gest said.  (See  pages  10-13.  14-18.  29.  34) 

Overall,  IRS  offers  neither  a  denial  nor  an 
explanation  of  some  of  the  most  shocking  and 
lawles-  tactics  It  has  used  against  the  public. 
(See  pages  35-36) 

IRS  In  Its  press  release  tries  to  make  capi- 
tal of  the  fact  that  the  Digest  cited  only 
16  specific  examples  of  abuses  or  wrong- 
doing. The  truth  Is  that  the  Digest  investi- 
gation uncovered  numerous  other  IRS 
abuses,  but  obviously  a  single  article  can 
contain  only  so  much.  IRS  knows  this  well 
because  it  has  had  lengthy  conferences  and 
correspondence  with  Digest  representatives 
this  summer.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  response  to  the  article  from 
troubled  taxpayers  aU  across  the  country. 
The  Digest  has  been  deluged  with  hundreds 
of  letters  from  individuals  complaining  of 
the  same  kind  of  bureaucratic  tyranny  the 
article  describes.  So  have  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure. And  IRS  itself  admits  that  It  too  has 
been  Inundated  with  protests  from  indignant 
citizens. 

Commissioner  Cohen  was  quoted  as  com- 
plaining at  his  press  conference  that  the 
Digest  did  not  consult  IRS  concerning  most 
of  the  "cases"  involved.  Partial  details  of 
some  of  these  cases  were  related  In  sworn 
testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
and  IRS  had  ample  opportunity  to  try  to 
refute  the  testimony.  Indeed,  on  several  oc- 
casions it  attempted  to  do  so  by  investigating 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  then  releasing 
so-called  "fact  sheets"  concerning  what  they 
said.  As  for  the  other  cases,  however,  IRS 
acknowledges  in  its  press  release  that  It 
could  not  have  discussed  them  because  they 
were  not  yet  In  the  public  domain. 

A  primary  thesis  of  the  article  Is  that  IRS 
has  become  Infected  with  a  totalitarian 
spirit.  We  regret  that  the  IRS  reaction  lends 
confirmation  to  this  thesis.  Typical  of  its 
tone  Is  this  declaration,  which  appears  on 
page  4  of  the  IRS  press  release : 

"The  fact  that  a  court  may  acquit  the 
individual  means  only  that  the  government 
was  unable  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  criminal  tax  fraud  was  com- 
mitted." 

According  to  American  tradition,  a  man 
acquitted  by  a  Jtu-y  of  his  peers  must  be 
regarded  as  innocent.  But  here  IRS  says  that 
once  It  accuses  you  of  something,  even  If 
a  court  finds  you  not  guilty,  that  really 
doesn't  clear  you. 

THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  MICHAEL  D.^RR^H 

The  Reader's  Digest  said'. 

"In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  two  IRS  agents  in- 
truded upon  Mrs.  Michael  Darrah  while  she 
\vas  nursing  her  six-week-old  baby.  The 
young  mother  pleaded  with  the  men  to  come 
back  another  time.  Instead,  for  four  tortur- 
ous hours  they  questioned  her  about  an  In- 
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eome-t&z  charge  against  her  father.  Kenneth 
R.  Layne.  When  she  sought  to  call  him  for 
advice,  one  man  ordered,  "Don't  touch  that 
phone."  Un«\u"e  of  her  rights,  Mrs,  Darrah 
asked  permission  to  call  a  lawyer.  "That  will 
only  make  It  worse  for  your  father,"  an  agent 
threateningly  told  her.  For  the  terrified 
woman.  It  was  tantamount  to  being  held  a 
prisoner  In  her  own  home.  Ultimately,  a  Jury 
unanimously  concluded  that  Layne  was  In- 
nocent of  any  crime.  But  his  daughter,  never 
accused  of  anything,  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown." 

The  IHS  response: 

"Mrs.  Darrah  Invited  the  IRS  agents  to 
come  to  her  residence  at  a  time  when  her 
husband  could  be  present.  She  ...  set  up 
a  definite  appointment.  ...  by  appointment 
the  agents  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah  at  their 
home,  arriving  about  9:3C  a.m.  .  .  After 
reading  It  (a  propoeed  afiBdavlt  typed  by  the 
agents  on  the  scene)  and  discussing  it  with 
her  husband,  and  with  her  fathe/  or  his  at- 
torney, Mrs.  Darrah  signed  the  corrected  affi- 
davit at  1:30  p.m.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah,  who 
were  pleasant  and  cordial  during  the  entire 
visit  at  their  home,  served  the  group  coffee 
around  the  noon  hour,  and  did  not  ask  the 
agents  to  leave  or  to  return  at  another  time. 
Mr.  Darrah  wax  present  the  entire  time. 
Neither  agent,  at  any  time,  attempted  to  pre- 
vent her  from  telephoning  her  father  or 
anyone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did 
telephone  her  father  or  his  attorney." 
What  hapepned: 

On  October  18.  1965.  Kenneth  R.  L,ayne 
testified  under  oath  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  as  follows: 

"But  I  think  the  biggest  penalty  of  all  Is 
v.'hat  my  wife  and  children  have  gone 
through.  Two  of  my  older  daughters  were 
Interrogated  extensively  by  these  agents  .  .  . 
they  were  certainly  not  gentlemen.  They 
caused  one  of  my  daughters  to  have  an  up- 
set, and  she  had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  They 
told  my  daughters  .  .  .  they  had  to  sign  these 
affidavits.  They  even  told  my  daughter,  Linda 
(Sirs.  Darrah),  when  they  took  one  out  to 
the  home  here  where  she  had  Just  had  a 
baby  and  everything  and  she  was  nursing 
this  child,  they  stayed  there  for  four  hours 
and  harassed  her,  made  her  sign  an  affidavit. 
She  wanted  to  call  me  to  let  me  know  they 
were  there  and  to  find  out  if  she  could  have 
an  attorney  or  something.  They  wouldn't  let 
her  do  this.  .  .  .  She  had  nothing  to  say.  All 
she  wanted  to  do  was  tell  the  truth,  but 
they  said  she  had  to  make  the  statement,  so 
they  took  an  affidavit  and  she  signed  it.  They 
would  not  even  let  her  call  me.  This  Is  Juat 
one  of  my  family." 

After  the  subcommittee  hearings.  IKS  is- 
sued "fact  sheets"  which  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee put  In  the  official  record  commenting 
on  or  challenging  testimony  from  some  of 
the  witnesses  summoned  by  the  committee. 
But  the  IRS  did  not  do  thU  as  far  os  Mr. 
Layne  tcoa  concerned.  It  did  not  see  fit.  for 
the  record,  to  dispute  a  single  tcord  of  Mr. 
Layne's  testimony. 

Subsequently,  the  Reader's  Digest  author 
interviewed  Mrs.  Darrah.  members  of  her 
family,  and  consulted  with  Mr.  Layne's  attor- 
ney, who  was  famlUar  with  what  happened. 
StUl  later,  the  Reader's  Digest  Research  De- 
partment Independently  checked  the  accu- 
racy of  the  author's  account  by  examining 
the  aforementioned  sworn  testimony  and  re- 
Intervlewlng  Mrs.  Darrah. 

Moreover,  after  IRS  Issued  its  press  release 
denying  the  Reader's  Digest  account,  the  IRS 
version  of  Its  Interrogation  of  Mrs.  Darrah 
was  read  to  Mrs.  Darrah.  She  replied: 

"It's  a  big  fat  He.  ...  I  did  not  Invite 
them  to  come,  I  was  Just  suddenly  advised 
that  they  were  coming.  My  husband  only 
happened  to  be  home  because  he  worked  the 
night  shift.  ...  It  was  not  a  pleasant  time. 
I  was  scared  stiff.  My  busbsoid  was  upset.  He 
or  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  They  kept 


telling  us  and  giving  the  impression  that  If 
we  didn't  do  what  they  wanted,  it  would 
hurt  my  father. 

"I  didn't  call  anybody.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  use  my  telephone.  They  told  me  not  to 
touch  the  phone.  They  said  I  couldn't  be 
telling  the  truth  if  I  wanted  my  father  or  a 
lawyer  to  see  the  statement.  They  said  that 
if  I  were  telling  the  truth.  I  would  Just  go 
ahead  and  sign  it. 

"I  most  certainly  did  ask  them  to  leave, 
twice  or  more.  I  had  the  baby  to  worry  about, 
and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  my  father  to  see  if 
I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  But  they 
wouldn't  leave  until  I  signed  the  statement. 
"I  did  serve  coffee  about  noon.  They  had 
been  there  so  long,  and  I  wanted  something 
to  steady  my  nerves." 

The  IRS  version  of  what  transpired  during 
the  interrogation  also  w,^s  read  to  Mr.  Darrah. 
He  said: 

"They  wanted  a  statement  that  day.  and 
they  said  we  had  the  choice  of  driving  down- 
town, or  if  we  didn't,  they  were  coming  out. 
They  reminded  me  that  If  we  didn't  they 
could  get  us  with  a  subpoena.   .   .   . 

"When  they  came  out.  they  had  a  whole 
bunch  of  bank  account  records  and  stuff 
which  my  wife  had  never  seen.  She  asked  if 
she  could  call  her  dad  to  find  out  about 
this  stuff.  But  they  wouldn't  let  her  use  the 
phone.  .  .  .  No,  she  most  certainly  never 
did  call  anyone  while  they  were  there.  .  .  . 
"They  kept  saying.  'This  is  the  way  it  had 
to  be.  It  couldn't  be  any  other  way.  And  we 
want  a  statement  to  that  effect.' 

"She  asked  them  to  come  back  another 
time  so  she  could  talk  to  her  dad.  But  they 
were  determined  not  to  leave  until  they  got 
the  statement,  and  that  was  the  only  way 
we  could  get  rid  of  them. 

"I  don't  know  how  they  can  say  it  was 
pleasant  and  friendly.  We  knew  they  were 
trying  to  put  her  dad  in  Jail,  and  we  didn't 
like  the  way  we  were  being  treated,  but  we 
didn't  know  what  to  do." 

The  Issue  thus  is  one  of  credibility.  What 
Is  to  be  believed — the  unsworn,  belated  de- 
nials of  IRS  via  press  release  or  the  detailed 
rejjeated  statements  of  the  young  couple  and 
the  sworn  testimony  which  IRS  never  saw 
fit  to  challenge  for  the  official  sworn  record? 

THE     CASE     OF     LEW     M.      WARDEN,     JR. 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"In  Oakland,  Calif.,  attorney  Lew  M. 
Warden,  Jr.  patiently  answered  questions 
about  his  tax  return  until  an  IRS  agent  de- 
manded all  his  records.  'Those  files  contain 
confidential  Information  about  some  of  my 
clients.'  Warden  protested.  'You  have  no  right 
to  them.'  So  IRS  arbitrarily  disallowed  his 
legitimate  business  deductions  for  three  years 
and  claimed  he  owed  $19,501.41  in  back  taxes. 
It  seized  his  bank  account,  ordered  tenants 
of  a  cottage  he  owned  to  pay  their  rent  to 
the  government,  confiscated  his  sailboat. 
Worse  still,  the  constant  IRS  harassment 
took  him  away  from  his  law  practice  so  much 
that  his  Income  plummeted. 

"Insisting  on  a  day  In  court.  Warden  spent 
his  last  savings  preparing  for  his  tax  trial 
scheduled  April  5,  1965.  But  on  April  1,  after 
hounding  him  for  33  months,  the  IRS  sud- 
denly dropped  all  charges.  For,  as  It  should 
have  known  all  along.  Warden  had  done 
nothing  wrong  and  owed  it  nothing." 

The   IRS   response: 

"When  an  examination  of  Mr.  Warden's 
tax  matters  was  begun  In  June  1962,  he 
refused  to  answer  questions  about  his  tax 
returns  and  refxised  to  make  his  records 
available  to  the  examining  officer.  The  rec- 
ords requested  were  those  relating  only  to 
his  personal  financial  activities  and  his  per- 
sonal tax  situation,  not,  as  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest says,  records  which  contain  'oonfldentlal 
information'  about  Mr.  Warden's  clients.  For 
over  two  years  Mr.  Warden  refused  to  pro- 
duce his  business  records  to  verify  cnlaln 
Items  on  his  return,  and  twice  refused  a  con- 
ference   to   discuss    his    tax   situation.  .  .  . 


Lacking  Mr.  Warden's  records  to  support  his 
claimed  deductions,  IRS  proposed  certain 
adjustments  calling  for  additional  tax  on 
the  returns  at  issue.  Mr.  Warden  wrote  to 
the  San  Francisco  IRS  office  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  deficiency  findings."  (Italics  sup- 
plied) 

The  IRS  response  notes  that  Mr.  Warden 
subseqently  filed  suit  In  Federal  District 
Court  against  IRS  officials,  contending  they 
were  denying  him  constitutional  rights  by 
arbitrary  action.  The  court  ruled  his  rights 
had  not  been  denied  and  that  the  acts  of 
IRS  agents  were  undertaken  solely  In  an 
effort  to  determine  correct  tax  liabilities  for 
1959,  1960  and  1961.  "At  a  pre-trial  con- 
ference In  November  1964,  Mr.  Warden  gave 
the  first  Indication  of  cooperation  by  in- 
forming members  of  the  IRS  Regional 
Counsel's  staff  that  he  was  compiling  records 
to  substantiate  expenses  on  his  return.  Two 
months  later,  in  January  and  February  1965, 
Mr.  Warden  finally  made  them  available  for 
examination  at  his  place  of  business. 

"With  the  records  thus  available,  it  was  at 
last  determined  that  no  additional  tax  was 
due.  But  this  occurred  only  after  Mr.  Warden 
made  his  records  available,  a  reasonable 
action  which,  if  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  request  for  them,  might  Ivave  saved 
both  taxpayer  and  government  time  and 
money." 

What    happened: 

The  Digest  account  was  based  on:  (1)  a 
federal  court  decision  declaring  that  Mr. 
Warden  did  not  have  to  surrender  his  rec- 
ords to  IRS;  (2)  the  court  decisions  IRS 
mentions;  (3)  voluminous  official  correspon- 
ence  from  IRS;  (4)  records  of  court  pro- 
ceedings; (5)  three  Interviews  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warden;  (6)  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  deci- 
sion affirming  that  Warden  owed  no  taxes 
whatsoever.  These  documentary  data  as  well 
as  the  results  of  the  interviews  were  In- 
dependently verified  by  the  Digest  Research 
Department. 

Warden  inslste  that  he  Initially  answered 
IRS  questions  which  first  were  addressed  to 
him  by  telephone,  then  by  an  agent  who 
visited  his  office. 

IRS  claims,  "The  records  requested  were 
those  relating  only  to  his  personal  financial 
activities  and  his  personal  tax  situation.  .  .  ." 
Yet  In  the  very  next  sentence  IRS  says,  "For 
over  two  years  Mr.  Warden  refused  to  pro- 
duce his  business  records.  .  .  ."  Thus,  IRS  by 
Its  own  statement  proves  that  It  certainly 
did  seek  Warden's  business  records  which  did 
contain  information  about  his  clients.  These 
Mr.  Warden  as  a  matter  of  principle  refused 
to  surrender  to  IRS. 

IRS  thereafter  Issued  a  summons  com- 
manding him  to  give  up  his  records.  But  IRS 
neglects  to  report  that  on  August  29,  1962, 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  California  quashed  the  summons 
and  declared  that  Mr.  Warden  did  not  have 
to  surrender  his  records.  However,  the  court 
in  the  same  ruling  decreed  that  Mr.  Warden 
did  have  to  answer  oral  questions  from  IRS 
and  ordered  him  to  report  on  September  6, 
1962,  for  IRS  Interrogation.  In  light  of  this 
Injunction,  Mr.  Warden  never  refused  to 
attend  any  conference  with  IRS.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  spent  innumerable  hours  at  such 
conferencees. 

Confronted  by  a  federal  court  ruling  that 
It  could  not  take  Mr.  Warden's  records  away 
from  him  and  thwarted  by  his  refusal  vol- 
untarily to  surrender  them,  IRS  retaliated 
by  disallowing  his  business  deductions  and 
claiming  that  he  owed  $19,501.41.  The  records 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  In  San  Fran- 
cisco (Civil  No.  41882)  reveal  that  IRS  Itself 
stated:  "The  principal  cause  of  changes  Is 
the  taxpayers'  refusal  to  make  their  books 
and  records  available  for  examination." 

IRS  alleges:  "At  a  pre-trial  conference  In 
November  1964,  Mr.  Warden  gave  the  first 
Indication  of  cooperation  by  Informing  mem- 
bers of  the  IRS  regional  counsel's  staff  that 
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he  was  compiling  records  to  substantiate  ex- 
penses on  his  return."  IRS  further  alleges 
that  he  ultimately  did  make  his  records 
"available"  for  examination  and  that  then 
everj'thlng  was  efficiently  settled. 

But  Warden's  own  account  Is  to  the  con- 
trary. He  says: 

"First  of  all,  I  demanded  a  trial  In  open 
court.  But  to  get  a  trial,  you  have  to  go 
through  a  pre-trial  conference.  At  this  con- 
ference, which  IRS  talks  about,  I  warned 
those  birds  I  was  getting  my  records  In  order 
so  I  could  prove  them  wrong  In  court,  point 
by  jxjlnt.  But  I  never  Intimated  I  was  going 
to  turn  my  records  over  to  them.  .  .  . 

"Before  a  tax  trial,  you  have  to  try  to  stipu- 
late as  many  facts  as  possible.  And  If  you 
don't  try  to  make  stipulations  with  IRS,  the 
Judge  Is  likely  to  throw  the  book  at  you. 
I  compiled  some  summaries  of  some  of  my 
records.  Just  so  we  could  make  stipula- 
tions. .  .  .  Early  In  1965  I  showed  IRS  these 
summaries  plus  a  few  canceled  checks.  But 
I  never  showed  IRS  my  records.  That  was 
the  whole  principle  we  were  fighting  about, 
and  I  never  gave  in.  IRS  is  just  looking  for 
a  face-saving  device  when  it  says  I  did." 

Thus,  after  pursuing  Warden  for  nearly 
three  years,  IRS  on  the  eve  of  his  scheduled 
tax  trial  was  confronted  by  the  prospect  of 
having  to  go  Into  court  without  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever.  IRS  recognized  that  If  It 
did  this,  the  fact  that  It  had  been  pressing 
empty  claims  against  Mr.  Warden  would  be 
exp>06ed.  So,  Just  before  the  scheduled  trial, 
IRS  admitted  In  writing  that  Warden  owed 
not  one  penny.  Pursuant  to  this  admission, 
the  V.S.  Tax  Court  at  San  Francisco  on  April 
1,  1965,  Issued  a  decision  (Docket  No.  627-64) 
which  says : 

Ordered  and  decided:  That  there  are  no 
deficiencies  In  Income  tax  due  from,  or  over- 
payments due  to,  the  petitioners  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warden)  for  the  taxable  years  1959, 
1960  and  1961. 
The  IRS  response  continued : 
"The  Reader's  Digest  says  Mr.  Warden  un- 
fairly had  his  bank  account  'seized'  by  the 
IRS,  which  also  'confiscated  his  saUboat.' 
Mr.  Warden  owed  taxes  reported  by  him  on 
his  original  returns.  He  was  seriously  de- 
linquent in  payment  of  these  taxes;  taxes 
which  were  not  In  question.  The  Collection 
Division.  In  activities  entirely  distinct  from 
the  examination  of  his  tax  returns,  made 
numerous  efforts  to  collect  these  taxes,  ad- 
mittedly owed  by  Mr.  Warden.  Only  after 
he  refused  to  submit  financial  data  which 
would  have  enabled  IRS  to  determine 
whether  collection  could  be  deferred,  he  was 
Informed  In  June  1964  that  action  to  collect 
the  tax  would  be  necessary.  On  June  25,  1964, 
a  levy  was  served  on  his  bank  account,  and 
on  July  17.  1964,  his  auxiliary  sloop  was 
seized  In  the  yacht  harbor  where  Mr.  War- 
den kept  it  moored.  These  actions  were  un- 
related to  the  examination  of  his  tax  returns 
and  proposed  additional  tax.  They  took  place 
as  part  of  enforcement  action  to  collect  taxes 
seriously  delinquent  In  pwiyment.  On  August 
4,  1964,  Mr.  Warden  made  full  payment  on 
all  existing  tax  liabilities,  and  his  boat  was 
released  to  him." 
What  happened: 

When  Mr.  Warden  filed  his  1962  tax  return 
on  April  15,  1963,  he  owed  $5,946.93.  How- 
ever, the  controversy  with  IRS  increasingly 
consumed  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  had 
less  and  less  left  for  his  law  practice,  and 
his  earnings  consequently  plummeted  (evi- 
denced ^y  the  fact  that  his  total  Income 
taxes  and  social  security  taxes  for  1963  to- 
taled only  $440.  and  for  1964  only  $633.59). 
Thus,  In  April  1963,  Mr.  Warden  did  not 
have  the  money  to  meet  his  1962  tax  bill. 

But  he  did  struggle  to  pay.  He  sent  $750 
on  July  17,  1963,  $1000  on  August  26  and 
$300  on  October  29.  Nevertheless,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1963 — eight  days  after  Mr.  Warden  had 
Indicated  good  faith  by  volunteering  the 
partial  payment — IRS  confiscated  his  office 
bank  account.  As  IRS   Indicates,  It  subse- 


quently made  additional  seizures  of  his  bank 
accounts  and  property.  IRS  neglects  to  men- 
tion that  on  June  26,  1964,  it  also  confis- 
cated his  lawyer's  trust  account,  which  con- 
tained $1500  that  Mr.  Warden  had  deposited 
In  behalf  of  a  client.  IRS  thus  took  money 
which  did  not  even  belong  to  Warden. 

IRS  Insists  that  this  seizure  of  money  and 
property  did  not  constitute  harassment  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  dealings 
with  Warden.  Such  Insistence,  however,  is 
open  to  question  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
IRS  has  let  big  corporations  and  even  an 
ex-convict  go  untouched  for  years  without 
paying  much  larger  sums  than  Mr.  Warden 
owed  (as  in  the  cases  of  Webb  &  Knapp, 
Stavros  Niarchos  and  Lawrence  L.  Callanan 
report  on  elsewhere  In  this  document ) . 

THE    CASE    OP    THE    TENNESSEE    BUSINESSMAN 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"In  a  small  Tennessee  town,  an  IRS  agent 
riffled  through  mall  on  a  businessman's  desk, 
pried  open  an  envelop  and  found  a  letter 
linking  him  with  'another  woman.'  The  agent 
showed  a  copy  to  the  man's  wife,  trying  to 
anger  her  so  that  she  would  agree  to  inform 
against  her  husband." 

The  IRS  response: 

"This  allegation  Is  substantially  true.  An 
investigation  made  by  IRS  at  the  time  of  the 
Incident,  which  occurred  on  October  15.  1962, 
confirmed  that  the  agent  did  show  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  the  taxpayer's  wife." 

What  happened: 

The  Digest  account  Is  not  merely  "sub- 
stantially true."  It  Is  utterly  true  and  ac- 
curate. 

THE  CASE  OF  ROGER  LOGAN  (ALIAS) 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"After  contracting  to  sell  his  home  In  sub- 
urban  Detroit,  businessman  Roger  Logan 
(not  his  real  name  discovered  that  IRS  had 
slapped  Hens  of  $210.07  and  $400.07  on  It 
for  alleged  non-payment  of  taxes.  Logan's 
wife  presented  canceled  checks  and  copies 
of  past  returns  to  prove  no  taxes  were  due, 
but  without  avail.  "The  best  thing  to  do,'  an 
IRS  clerk  advised,  'is  to  pay  off  the  liens. 
Then.  If  you're  telling  the  truth,  you  can  sue 
to  get  your  money  back."  Only  after  Logan 
got  help  from  a  lawyer  friend  would  IRS 
even  take  the  trouble  to  verify  that  he  In- 
deed owed  nothing.  The  agency  had  tied  up 
his  home  simply  because  it  had  two  old 
claims  against  someone  with  a  similar  name." 

The  IRS  response: 

"Does  not  dispute  one  single  aspect  of  the 
Digest  account.  It  simply  confirms  in  detail 
what  the  Digest  said,  as  for  Instance,  It 
stresses  that  the  IRS  advised  Mrs.  Logan  'the 
only  way'  for  her  to  get  rid  of  the  liens  was 
'to  pay  the  tax  and  file  a  claim  for  refund.' 
IRS'  only  excuse  Is  'mistaken  Identity'." 

THE    CASE    OF    NOEL    SMITH 

The  Reader's  Digest  said : 

"IRS  can  merely  claim  that  a  citizen  owes 
taxes;  then,  if  he  fails  to  pay  instantly,  it 
can  immediately  confiscate  his  salary  or  all 
the  money  he  has  deposited  in  a  bank,  or 
seize  everything  he  owns. 

"Nobody  knows  this  better  than  farmer 
Noel  Smith  of  Taylor,  Mo.  IRS  checked 
Smith's  books  for  nine  years  without  tell- 
ing him  It  suspected  any  significant  Irregu- 
larity. Then  one  morning  a  friend  ran  up  to 
him  with  a  newspapyer  report  that  IRS  was 
taking  over  his  farms.  Smith  rushed  to  town, 
only  to  learn  that  IRS  had  confiscated  all 
his  money  In  the  bank,  the  contents  of  his 
safe-deposit  box,  even  an  Insurance  policy 
belonging  to  his  70-year-old  mother.  Five 
days  later,  IRS  formally  demanded  that  he 
pay  It  a  staggering  $501,000. 

"With  help  from  friends.  Smith  hired 
lawyers  and  accountants  to  unravel  the  fan- 
tastic IRS  ^Jalms.  Meanwhile,  the  agency 
began  selling"  off  his  stored  grain,  using 
sledgehammers  to  batter  apart  his  bins. 
'Highhanded,'  'unlawful,'  declared  the  U.S. 
Court  at  Appeals  upon  hearing  what  IRS  had 
done. 


"Nevertheless,  IRS  kept  custody  of  Smith's 
property  and  denied  him  Income  from  it  for 
four  years  before  deciding  that  he  actually 
owed  $54,573  In  taxes.  Smith  paid  this  'ran- 
som,' as  he  termed  It,  so  that  he  could 
recover  his  land.  Another  year  Smith  over- 
paid his  taxes  but  had  to  sue  to  force  IRS 
to  give  him  back  $7,820  the  government 
owed  him.  And  to  this  day  IRS  Is  still  after 
him.  'I  did  not  think  It  could  happen  In 
the  United  States,'  Smith  told  Senate  Inves- 
tigators." 

The  IRS  response : 

"Does  not  contest  the  essential  factuallty 
of  the  Digest  account  beyond  saying,  'There 
Is  no  evidence  of  destruction  of  Mr.  Smith's 
property  by  anyone.'  Instead,  it  seeks  to 
Justify  its  seizures  on  the  premises  that  It 
'learned'  Smith  'was  attempting  to  dispose 
of  his  principal  holdings,  thus  Jeopardizing 
eventual  collection  of  any  tax.'  and  It 
'learned'  that  Mr.  Smith  was  transferring  his 
assets  to  another  country.  It  also  mentions 
that  "there  were  a  series  of  court  actions 
Initiated  by  Smith  to  restrain  the  collection 
of  his  taxes.'  IRS  explains  that  Smith's  grain 
was  seized  and  sold  'to  avoid  destruction  of 
the  grain  by  fioodlng  of  the  storage  units.'  " 

What  happened: 

The  evidence  that  Smith's  property  was 
damaged  consists  of  his  sworn  testimony  to 
Senate  Investigators  October  20,  1965,  and  of 
photographs  showing  his  battered  storage 
bins. 

The  remainder  of  the  Digest  account  Is 
based  on  decisions  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  (No. 
16.065),  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Docket  No.  65410),  and  detailed  statements 
made  to  the  author  and  Digest  representa- 
tive by  IRS  officials  In  Washington. 

The  $501,000  stun  mentioned  by  the  Digest 
(which  Is  at  variance  with  the  $375,688  sum 
mentioned  by  IRS)  Is  derived  from  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling  which  found  that 
IRS  originally  claimed  Smith  owed  $341,000 
In  back  taxes  plus  "approximately  $160,000" 
In  penalties. 

The  Digest  article  recounted  Smith's  ex- 
perience to  Illustrate  the  enormity  and 
arbitrary  character  of  powers  entrusted  to 
IRS.  IRS  claims  that  It  confiscated  Smith's 
property  because  It  learned  he  was  "attempt- 
ing to  dispose  of  his  principal  holdings" 
and  later  because  It  learned  he  was  "trans- 
ferring his  assets  to  another  country."  How- 
ever, IRS  never  presented  one  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  any  court,  to  any  Judge  or  to  anyone 
else  that  this  was  so.  Furthermore,  in  Its 
reply  IRS  even  now  offers  no  evidence  what- 
soever in  support  of  this  claim. 

Thus,  IRS  by  its  own  statement  proves  the 
point  of  the  article  that  the  agency  can  seize 
anyone's  property  without  Justifying  Its  ac- 
tion to  anybody;  that  IRS  can  seize  any  per- 
son's property  without  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  claim  false;  that  IRS 
can  fabricate  as  large  a  claim  as  It  wishes 
against  an  individual  without  first  offering 
any  evidence  that  the  claim  Is  valid.  In  this 
case,  for  example,  IRS  claimed  Smith  owed 
$341,000  in  back  taxes  (plus  $160,000)  where- 
as later  It  conceded  he  only  owed  $54,000. 

THE    CASE    OF   GORDON    W.    WARREN 

The  Reader's  Digest  said : 

"Look  at  what  happened  not  long  ago  in 
Richland,  Mo.,  a  small  town  in  the  0?ark 
foothills.  As  he  told  the  Senate  committee, 
the  local  bank  president,  Gordon  W.  Warren, 
was  alone  In  his  office  when  two  IRS  agents 
marched  in  and  demanded  the  records  of  a 
depositor.  'I'll  Just  notify  this  customer," 
Warren  said,  reaching  for  the  phone.  'If  you 
do  that,'  an  agent  told  him.  'you'll  be  liable 
to  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  ten-year  Imprison- 
ment.' The  threats  were  as  Illegal  as  they 
were  Inexcusable,  But  how  could  Warren 
know?" 

The  IRS  response: 

"The  agents  cited  their  legal  authorltv  to 
have  the  information  and  in  fact  read  to  Mr, 
Warren   the  exact  language  of  the  law  In- 
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eluding  the  prorlslon*  which  Btat*  the  pen- 
alty for  vloUtlon.  Mr.  Warren  wm  not  threat- 
ened In  any  way." 
What  Ukppened: 

Contrary  to  what  IRS  Implies,  there  la  no 
law  wbataoever  which  would  prevent  a  bank- 
er from  notifying  a  depositor  that  IRS  wants 
to  look  at  records  of  his  accoiint. 

Testifying  under  oath  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  October  20,  1966.  Mr.  Warren 
■aid: 

"I  had  one  experience  which  was  not  very 
pleasant.  ...  In  this  case,  It  was  during  a 
saturation  Investigation  In  that  area,  and 
these  were  special  agents  In  charge,  I  pre- 
sume, but  two  of  these  agents  came  Into  my 
office  and  demanded  Information  regarding 
a  certain  customer.  I  said,  'I  will  just  notify 
thU  customer.  I  wUl  call  him."  I  had  the 
phone  right  there  at  my  desk.  One  of  these 
agents  said,  'Now,  we  don't  want  you  to  do 
that.'  He  said,  'In  this  case  we  don't  want 
that  done,  and  furthermore.  If  you  do  It. 
you  are  liable  to  a  HO.OOO  fine  -and  a  ten- 
year  Imprisonment.' 

"Anyway,  I  contacted  the  attorney  for 
our  bank,  and  he,  in  turn,  wanted  to  be 
absolutely  sure  on  this,  and  he  contacted  a 
tax  attorney  at  Jefferson  City.  We  received  a 
letter  from  him  advising  us  there  was  no 
such  provision  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  would  call  for  that  type  of  punishment." 
Subsequently,  when  IRS  Inserted  Into  the 
official  sworn  record  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings a  "fact  sheet"  commenting  In  detail 
on  Mr.  Warren's  testimony.  It  did  not  see 
lit  to  deny  that  Its  agents  threatened  him 
nor  to  dispute  one  word  of  his  testimony 
regarding  their  visit.  Furthermore.  IRS  con- 
firmed the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Warren's  testi- 
mony regarding  other  matters. 

Thus,  again  the  issue  Is  one  of  credibility. 
What  Is  to  be  believed — the  belated,  un- 
sworn denials  of  IRS  put  out  now  In  a  press 
release,  or  the  sworn,  heretofore  undisputed 
testimony  of  a  reputable  banker? 

THX    CASE    or    THE    WAITRESS 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 
"Down  the  street  an  IRS  agent  confronted 
a  waitress  with  a  $275  tax  claim.  When  she 
protested,  the  agent  threatened  to  confiscate 
and  'dispose  of  her  old  car  unless  she  paid 
up  that  day.  Near  tears,  she  went  to  see  War- 
ren, who  agreed  to  lend  her  the  $275  neces- 
sary to  hold  IRS  off.  Only  after  she  spent 
days  getting  a  sworn  affidavit  to  document 
her  deductions  did  IRS  admit  she  didn't  owe 
the  bill  which  It  tried  to  Intimidate  her 
Into  paying." 

The  IRS  response : 

"Does  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Digest  account.  It  only  claims 
that  before  threatening  to  seize  the  wait- 
ress' property,  it  sought  in  vain  to  Interview 
her.  and  sent  her  four  letters  requesting  pay- 
ment of  the  money  (which,  as  It  admits, 
was  not  owed) ." 
What  happened : 

In  her  original  Interview  with  the  author 
of  the  article,  the  waitress  denied  that  any 
IRS  represenuitlve  ever  explained  what  she 
needed  to  do  to  prove  she  did  not  owe  the 
money  IRS  demanded.  She  said  It  was  not 
until  she  got  advice  from  banker  Warren 
that  she  understood  what  was  required  of 
her.  Expressing  fear  of  IRS  retaliation,  the 
waitress  now  refuses  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  saying  only  "they  know  what  they 
did." 

Richland  has  a  population  of  1665.  The 
whereabouts  of  anyone  in  this  village  is  no 
great  mystery.  The  waitress  is  at  work  each 
day  in  the  little  cafe,  and  her  husband  reg- 
ularly works  IVi  blocks  away.  Thus,  the  pro- 
fessed difficulty  of  IRS  In  locating  the  wait- 
ress or  her  husband  Is  baffling. 

THE  TOS4UNSON  CASX 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"Across  the  railroad,  Fred  and  Katherlne 
Tomllnaon  run  a  one-room  Dairy  Queen 
Shop.  They  have  never  made  a  lot  of  money. 


but  enough  to  rear  their  children  and  make 
their  own  way.  On  March  31,  1965,  a  worried 
bank  cashier  ran  to  see  them.  The  IRS  has 
seized  your  bank  account,"  he  reported. 
•They  claim  you  didn't  pay  your  taxes  last 
year.'  Tomllnson  couldnt  imderstand:  "The 
Government's  never  said  anything  to  us 
about  owing  any  money.'  That  night,  he 
and  his  wife  dug  out  a  canceled  check  prov- 
ing they  had  paid  In  full,  and  mailed  it  to 
IRS.  Meanwhile,  checks  they  previously  had 
written  bounced  because  of  the  IRS  seizure 
of  their  funds.  'I'm  so  ashamed,'  Katherlne 
told  her  husband.  Not  until  eight  days  later 
would  IRS  restore  their  money — without  the 
least  apology." 

The  IRS  response: 

'On  July  30.  1964.  It  sent  the  Tomllnsons 
a  letter  requesting  Information  regarding 
their  Income  tax  return.  It  also  claims  that 
on  January  29.  1965,  It  sent  them  a  'balance 
due  notice' — when  nothing  was  due.  Other- 
wise, IRS  does  not  dispute  anything  the 
Digest  says,  nor  does  it  deny  that  it  seized 
the  Tomllnsons'  bank  account  without  any 
warning  whatsoever." 
What  happened: 

Concerning  what  happened  to  the  Tomlln- 
sons. IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
on  May  19,  1965.  wrote  the  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee:  "...  I  find  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  did  err,  and  we  apologize. 
The  tax  liability  had  been  paid  In  full,  and 
notice  of  levy  should  not  have  been  served." 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomllnson  deny  that 
they  ever  received  the  letter  IRS  claims  to 
have  sent  In  January  1965.  ajid  they  deny 
that  after  they  made  their  last  tax  payment 
in  1965  they  never  received  any  notice  of 
any  kind  that  they  owed  any  money.  And  In 
spite  of  the  Commissioner's  admissions  and 
"apology"  to  the  subcommittee,  the  Tomlln- 
sons also  assert  that  they  have  never  re- 
ceived any  apology  of  any  kind. 


THE    CASE    OF    JERRY    C,    PFNISTEB 

The  Reader's  Digest  says: 
"This  callous  disregard  of  the  rights,  feel- 
ings and  welfare  of  ordinary  people  goes  on 
aU  the  time.  Last  March  28.  IRS  without 
forewarning  attached  the  salary  of  Chicago 
salesman  Jerry  G.  Pfnlster.  Thus  Pfnlster 
was  branded  as  'financially  irresponsible'  In 
the  eyes  of  his  associates.  Only  later  would 
IRS  give  him  a  letter  admitting  that  it  had 
made  an  error  and  he  owed  nothing.  But  that 
has  failed  to  restore  Pfnlster's  reputation." 
The  IRS  response : 

"Does  not  dispute  a  single  fact  In  the 
Reader's  Digest  article.  Its  explanation  Is 
simply  that  it  did  not  have  a  record  of 
Pfnlster's  payments  because  one  of  these  was 
Inadvertently  sent  to  the  wrong  IRS  office; 
that  therefore  because  'the  collection  office 
was  unaware  this  payment  had  been  made. 
.  IRS  had  no  other  course  of  action  left 
but  to  levy  on  his  salary.  .  .  Immediately  on 
learning  the  situation  (one  week  later).  IRS 
cont.icted  the  employer  by  telephone,  offered 
a  verbal  apology  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Pfnlster 
and  an  explanation.  ...  Mr.  Pfnlster  then 
was  given  a  Release  of  Levy  for  his  em- 
ployer, with  a  written  expl.inatlon.  .  .  .This 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Reader's  Digest  con- 
clusion that  'this  callous  disregard  of  the 
rights,  feelings  and  welfare  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple goes  on  all  the  time.'  " 
What  happened: 

IRS  merely  verifies  what  the  Digest  said. 
Because  Pfnlster's  tax  payment  was  "misdi- 
rected" within  the  labyrinth  of  tBB  bu- 
reaucracy. IRS  without  so  much  as  a  phone 
call  of  warning  attached  his  salary  and 
thereby  defamed  him  In  the  eyes  of  his  col- 
leagues and  employer.  Its  willingness  to 
"offer  a  verbal  apology"  a  week  later  and  Its 
assertion  that  this  alone  disproves  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  author  of  the  article 
do  not  erase  the  damage  done. 

THE  CASE  or  CX-AtTDE  F.  SALTER 

The  Reader's  Dieest  said : 

"Claude  F.  Salter,  for  example.  Is  a  dis- 


tinguished veteran  of  34  years  with  IRS.  His 
record  as  chief  of  Its  San  Francisco  audit  di- 
vision was  so  outstanding  that  IRS  admits 
"we  cannot  deny  that  he  did  perform  well." 
Salter  was  stubborn,  though,  when  It  came 
to  principles.  To  superiors  who  asked  special 
treatment  for  certain  taxpayers,  he  con- 
sistently said  no.  So,  In  the  spring  of  1964, 
these  officials  tried  to  have  him  declared  un- 
fl*  by  ordering  him  to  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  Hospital  and  sending  along  a  letter 
Implying  that  he  was  mentally  ill.  A  battery 
of  psychiatrlsta  and  physicians  told  Salter 
that  he  was  well  adjusted.  Intelligent  and 
healthy.  Nevertheless,  IRS  soon  demoted 
him  to  a  lesser  job  where  he  could  not  in- 
fluence policy." 
The  IRS  response : 

"Is  chiefly  to  the  point  that  the  record 
of  hearings  and  appeals  'does  not  indicate 
any  evidence  that  Mr.  Salter's  superiors  ever 
asked  for  special  treatment  of  certain  tax- 
payers ..."  It  additionally  alleges  that  Mr. 
Salter  used  'loud  and  profane  language  .  .  ..' 
'displayed  Increasingly  Intemperate  conduct.' 
and  that  therefore  'he  was  referred  for  a 
complete  checkup  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  As  a  result  of  the  examination,  he 
was  declared  medically  fit  for  duty,'  but 
"believing  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  IRS 
required  reassignment  of  Mr.  Salter  to  a 
position  of  less  responsibility,  the  Regional 
Commissioner  in  San  Francisco  transferred 
him  to  a  non-managerial  position  In  the  Ap- 
pellate Division." " 
What  happened: 

IRS  does  not  deny  that  Salter  was  pres- 
sured by  his  superiors.  It  also  omits  any  ref- 
erence to  the  letter  Its  regional  commissioner 
in  San  Francisco  sent  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  physicians.  This  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  In  Digest  files,  portrays  Mr.  Salter 
as  "a  seriously  ill  man,"  as  "antagonistic, 
rash.  loud,  argumentative,  threatening  and 
totally  unreasonable."  Additionally,  the 
letter  reveals  that  Salter's  superiors  searched 
his  personnel  file  all  the  way  back  to  the 
early  1930's  In  an  effort  to  find  something 
bad  to  say  about  him. 

One  of  the  physicians  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  so  resented  the  letter  that 
he  arranged  for  Mr.  Salter  to  obtain  a  copy. 
Ever  since,  IRS  has  refused  to  permit  Mr. 
Salter,  his  lawyer  or  Senate  investigators  to 
see  the  record  of  his  examination  at  the  hos- 
pital. This  record  shows  that  in  spite  of  his 
superior's  letter  accusing  him  of  Irrationality 
and  Intemperate  conduct,  the  psychiatrists 
and  physicians  found  nothing  to  support 
such  charges. 
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THE  CASE  OP  DONALD  R.  LORD 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 
"In  Dedham.  Mass.,  31-year-old  account- 
ant Donald  R.  Lord  responded  to  a  knock  on 
his  front  door  one  Saturday  morning,  still  in 
his  pajamas,  and  three  IRS  agents  pushed 
past  him  Into  his  home.  They  ordered  him 
to  get  out  corporate  records  entrusted  to 
him  by  a  local  businessman.  "You'd  better 
cooperate  If  you  expect  to  stay  in  business." 
Lord  was  warned.  'Don't  make  any  phone 
calls,  or  you'll  be  subject  to  prosecution.' 

"After  Interrogating  him  most  of  the  day, 
the  agents  confiscated  boxes  of  papers, 
threatening  him  with  a  jail  sentence  If  he 
resisted,  and  drove  away. 

"Soon  thereafter,  a  neighbor  phoned: 
•Some  IRS  men  were  here  today,  asking  ques- 
tions about  you.'  Meanwhile,  IRS  agents 
went  to  Lord's  bank  and  copied  his  financial 
records.  Others  hounded  his  relatives  with 
Interrogations  and  even  tried  to  question  his 
88-year-old  grandmother." 
The  IRS  response: 

"On  a  Wednesday  at  10:15  ajn.,  having 
made  an  advance  appointment  with  Mr.  Lord 
(not  a  surprise  visit,  aa  Reader's  Digest  im- 
plies) ,  three  IRS  agents  arrived  at  his  house, 
and  Mr.  Lord  fully  clothed  (not  in  his  pa- 
Jamas)  admitted  the  agents.  .  .  .  The  agents 
Inventoried  the  records,  then  removed  them 
with  authority  of  a  summons  given  to  Mr. 


Lord.  At  no  time  teas  Mr.  Lord  threatened 
with  a  jail  sentence  if  he  resisted. 

"This  neighbor  who  phoned  was  Mr.  Lord's 
mother  .  .  .  about  eight  months  later.  On 
that  occasion  and  later.  stUl  seeking  addi- 
tional records  in  the  principal  case.  IRS 
agents  contacted  Mr.  Lord's  relatives.  There 
was  no  "hounding"  of  anybody  by  anybody. 
...  By  pre-arranged  appointment  with  Miss 
(Marie  A.)  Lord  (Lord's  aunt),  and  at  her 
Invitation,  an  agent  called  at  her  home.  Miss 
Lord's  aged  mother  was  in  the  house,  but  was 
at  no  time  questioned."  (Italics  supplied) 

What  happened: 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  erred  only  In 
reporting  that  the  Incident  described  oc- 
curred on  a  Saturday  rather  than  a  Wednes- 
day. 

The  article  says  nothing  regarding  whether 
the  three  agents  had  an  appointment.  How- 
ever. In^much  as  IRS  indicates  that  Lord 
expected  a"  three-man  visitation,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  IRS  statement  is  con- 
trary to  the  sworn  public  record. 

The  three  IRS  agents  who  went  to  Lord's 
house  were  Donald  Young,  John  B.  Flattery 
and  Charles  R.  McNally.  On  July  13,  1965, 
Young  testified  under  oath  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  as  follows: 

"I  talked  to  Mr.  Flattery  and  found  out 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  instructed  me  to 
make  sure  the  appointment  was  In  the  home. 
In  the  afternoon  I  called  Mr.  Lord  back,  and 
the  appointment  was  arranged  for  April  18, 
1962.  I  made  another  phone  call  to  Mr.  Lord 
on  April  16,  1962.  to  confirm  the  appointment 
and  also  to  state  that  we  would  be  a  little 
late. 

'"Q:  Did  you  indicate  that  anyone  was 
coming  with  you? 

"Mr.  Young:  No.  at  no  time  did  I  do  that, 
sir;  I  was  under  instructions  not  to  do  that. 

"Q:  What  was  the  purpose  of  those  instruc- 
tions? 

"Mr.  You7ig:  Well,  J  was  under  the  guise 
of  continuing  my  routine  audit,  supposed  to 
go  out  there,  and  this  is  the  impression  that 
I  gave  to  Mr.  Lord. 

"Q:  That  was  a  false  impression? 

"Mr.  Young:  Yes,  it  was. 

"Q:  What  happened  when  you  did  go  out 
there? 

"Mr.  Young:  Well,  we  arrived  at  his  house. 
Mr.  Lord's  house,  on  April  18,  1962.  at  ap- 
proximately quarter  past  10.  I  knocked  on 
the  door;  Mr.  Lord  answered.  I  Introduced 
myself,  and  Mr.  Flattery  and  Mr.  McNally 
brushed  past  me  into  the  house."  (Italics 
supplied) 

Thus,  contrary  to  what  IRS  now  states, 
two  of  the  agents  had  no  appointment  with 
Mr.  Lord.  They  arrived  at  his  house  and  en- 
tered It  In  accordance  with  a  planned  ruse. 

Mr.  Lord  reaffirms  that  he  was  attired  In 
pajamas.  He  explained  that  he  was  fatigued 
because  of  preparing  many  tax  returns  for 
the  filing  deadline  just  expired,  expected 
only  Young,  regarded  his  visit  as  routine 
and  had  slept  late.  He  states  that  he  dressed 
after  the  agents  were  inside  his  house. 

IRS  claims  that  the  records  confiscated 
from  Lord  were  removed  with  the  authority 
of  a  summons  given  to  Mr.  Lord.  Two  sep- 
arate federal  court  decisions  as  well  as  two 
written  government  briefs  sliow  this  claim 
to  be  false. 

On  November  19,  1963,  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Boston  expressly  ruled  that  the 
records  were  Illegally  seized  and  ordered 
them  returned.  It  declared: 

"In  the  Instant  case  no  adequate  basis 
for  the  seizure  of  the  client's  records  ex- 
isted ....  The  seizures  having  been  unlaw- 
ful, this  Court  must  grant  the  prayer  that 
there  shall  be  returned  to  the  clients,  or, 
rather,  their  agent.  Lord,  their  records  .  .  .  . 
So  that  the  complainants  may  be  as  well 
off  as.  but  not  better  off  than,  before  the 
unlawful  seizures,  this  Court's  order  will 
enjoin  any  defendant  or  federal  agent  In 
concert  with  him  from  using  In  any  proceed- 
ing, criminal,  civil,  or  administrative,  federal 


or  state.  Information  or  clues  derived  from 
the  records  while  Flattery  and  his  associates 
In  the  Federal  Revenue  Service  were  holding 
them." 

This  decision  subsequently  was  upheld  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  (No.  6420,  Mc  Garry  v.  Rose,  344 
Federal  Reporter  2nd  416),  the  Department 
of  Justice  admitted:  "Instead  of  serving  this 
(the  summons)  at  the  outset,  they  first  pre- 
vailed upon  Lord  to  turn  them  over  by 
threats.  . . ." 

In  still  another  brief  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  (No.  6307.  Lord  v.  Kelley, 
334  Federal  Reporter  2nd  742),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  admitted : 

"As  the  court  below  observed  In  Its  opin- 
ion, Flattery's  mistake  was  that  he  did  not 
serve  the  summons  and  patiently  await  the 
outcome  of  such  service.  .  .  ." 

IRS  claims.  "At  no  time  was  Mr.  Lord 
threatened  with  a  Jail  sentence  if  he  re- 
sisted." Again,  the  Federal  District  Court 
decision  of  November  19,  1963.  shows  that 
Lord  was  subjected  to  repeated  threats  by 
the   IRS   agents.  Declared  the   Court: 

"Nonetheless,  Flattery,  after  informing 
Lord  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 
cooperate  with  the  special  agents  unless  he 
himself  wished  to  get  into  trouble,  demanded 
the  right  to  take  his  clients'  records  to  the 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Lord, 
after  indicating  that  he  lacked  authority 
voluntarily  to  surrender  the  documents, 
complied  with  the  demand  because  he  feared 
that  If  he  did  not  do  so.  he  himself,  re- 
gardless of  his  Innocence,  would  be  Investi- 
gated or  subject  to  proceedings  Initiated  by 
the  government.  His  compliance  was  not 
voluntary,  but  responded  to  Flattery's 
threats  .  .  .  Intimidated  by  Flattery's  state- 
ments and  Implied  threats,  Lord  did  not  re- 
gard himself  as  having  a  free  choice  whether 
to  allow  Flattery  to  remove  the  records. 
When  a  special  agent  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  tells  an  accountant  who,  so  far 
as  appears,  is  quite  innocent  of  wrongdo- 
ing that  unless  he  turns  over  his  cilents'  rec- 
ords and  cooperates  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  accountant  will  be  in 
trouble,  the  agent  is  close  to  extortion.  That 
Flatteery  did  exercise  unlawful  pressure  is 
proved  by  Lord's  credible  testimony." 

Additionally,  under  oath  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  Lord  said : 

"Q:  Did  they  threaten  you  about  not  mak- 
ing any  telephone  calls  while  they  were 
there? 

"Mr.  Lord:  Yes,  sir  ...  .  Mr.  Flattery  told 
me  not  to  make  any  phone  calls  to  any  of 
the  principals  Involved  or  to  anyone  else 
while  they  were  out  to  lunch.  At  various  oth- 
er times  during  the  day  he  Intimated  that  I 
had  better  cooperate  with  him;  otherwise.  I 
would  be  in  real  trouble  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  and  possibly  a  Jail  sen- 
tence. He  also  Intimated  that  If  I  Intended  to 
stay  In  public  accounting,  I  would  have  to 
live  with  the  IRS  as  long  as  I  did." 

Mr.  Lord,  adjudged  a  credible  witness  by 
the  federal  court,  affirms  that  several  neigh- 
bors other  than  his  mother  telephoned  him 
to  report  IRS  Inquiries  about  him. 

The  article  did  not  say  that  IRS  agents 
questioned  Mr.  Lord's  elderly  grandmother 
but  that  they  attempted  to  do  so.  They  were 
thwarted  by  the  outraged  protests  of  Miss 
Marie  Lord. 

THE  CASE  OF  LAWRENCE  O'DONNELL 

The  Reader's  Digest  says: 

"Angered  and  worried.  Lord  engaged  a  dis- 
tinguished Boston  lawyer,  Lawrence  O'Don- 
nell.  Subsequently  IRS,  by  Its  own  admis- 
sion, subpoenaed  Lord  to  appear  at  a  confer- 
ence In  a  secret  office  which  had  been  care- 
fully bugged  In  advance.  Suddenly  O'Don- 
nell,  too,  was  subjected  to  hostile  IRS  exam- 
ination. An  employe  at  Boston's  Carney  Hos- 
pital, where  O'Donnell  had  undergone  five 
critical  operations,  tipped  him  off  that  IRS 


was  questioning  his  medical  expenses.  More- 
over, as  IRS  later  admitted,  agents  pored  over 
his  tax  returns  covering  six  years,  hunting 
futllely  for  some  error. 

"The  Federal  District  Court  In  Boston  de- 
clared that  IRS's  'unlawful  pressures'  against 
Lord  came  'close  to  extortion.'  It  ruled  the 
seizure  of  the  business  records  completely  il- 
legal, and  forbade  IRS  to  make  any  further 
vise  of  them.  Yet.  as  O'Donnell  subsequently 
proved  with  testimony  of  one  agent  who  re- 
signed in  disgust,  IRS  made  copies  of  these 
records  and  continued  to  use  them — In  arro- 
gant contempt  of  the  court  order." 
The  IRS  response: 

"Mr.  O'Donnell's  income  tax  returns  for 
the  years  1962  and  1963  were  being  audited. 
He  sought  through  the  courts  to  prevent  the 
audits." 

Then  IRS  reports  a  Court  of  Appeals  find- 
ing that  Mr.  O'Donnell's  1962  return  was 
picked  for  audit  because  he  had  made  a  large 
bank  deposit  in  cash  and  that  his  1963  re- 
turn was  selected  for  audit  because  of  routine 
procedures. 

What  happened : 

IRS  omits  the  fact — admitted  in  open  court 
by  Its  own  agents — that  Mr.  O'Donnell's  tax 
returns  for  1956,  1957.  1958.  1959.  19fiO  and 
1961  were  intensely  examined,  which  Is  hard- 
ly routine. 

Testlfyln  -  under  oath  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  July  19,  1965,  IRS  agent  John 
B.  Flattery  swore  that  the  returns  "were  not 
investigated."  He  said:  "Merely  pulled  his 
returns,  looked  them  over,  put  them  aside 
like  we  do  many  other  returns.  There  was 
nothing  further  done  with  respect  to  his  re- 
turns." But  another  IRS  agent,  testifying 
under  oath  In  Federal  District  Court  in  Bos- 
ton December  29.  1965.  admitted  that  in  fact 
a  detailed  analysis  of  O'Donnell's  returns  for 
the  years  1956  through  1962  was  made.  And 
O'Donnell  forced  IRS  to  produce  a  document 
entitled  "Analysis  of  Federal  Tax  Returns, 
1956  to  1962"  which  proved  that  his  returns 
in  fact  were  scrutinized  in  detail. 

Furthermore,  agent  Young  testified  under 
oath: 

"Well.  In  the  summer  of  1963.  Mr.  OT)on- 
nell's  tax  returns  were  requisitioned.  When 
they  came  into  the  office.  Mr.  Flattery  showed 
me  the  tax  returns  and  asked  me  my  opinion 
of  them.  He  pointed  out  specifically  the 
medical  expense,  which  appeared  to  be  high. 
I  know  that  an  inquiry  was  made  by  Mr. 
Ferrlck  to  the  Carney  Hospital  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  such  expenditures  had  hap- 
pened.   .  .  . 

"We  also  discussed  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  woiild  have  to  have  his  tax  re- 
turns audited.  We  also  talked  about  whether 
or  not  we  would  recommend  a  special  rev- 
enue agent  who  we  had  in  mind  who  we 
thought  would  be  the  toughest  to  put  on  the 
case." 

The  IRS  response  continued: 
"Concerning  'arrogant  contempt'  of  court, 
the  Reader's  Digest  alleged  that  the  Federal 
Court  in  Boston  ruled  'seizure  of  the  business 
records  completely  Illegal  .  .  .'  but  in  that 
case  District  Court  Judge  Wyzanskl  on  April 
13.  1965.  ruled  as  follows: 

"  'IRS  Is  not  In  contempt  ...  I  dismiss 
the  petition  with  respect  to  civil  contempt 
as   well    as   with   respect   to   criminal    con- 
tempt.' " 
What  happened: 

IRS  here  seeks  to  imply  that  the  court  in 
Boston  did  not  rule  seizure  of  the  business 
records  illegal,  as  the  Reader's  Digest  re- 
ported. Yet  IRS  knows  that  in  his  decision 
of  November  19.  1963  (see  pages  20  and  21). 
Judge  Wyzanskl  unequivocally  ruled  that  the 
records  nad  been  Illegally  seized  and  ordered 
them  returned.  IRS  knows  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  sustained  Judge  Wyzanskl's  ruling. 
IRS  knows  that  the  government  subsequently 
twice  admitted  that  the  records  were  not 
obtained  legally. 

Before  returning  the  Illegally  confiscated 
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ncoctla,  ntS  nuule  copies  of  some  of  them. 
Then  It  ooDtlnued  to  exploit  them  In  dear 
defiance  of  Judge  WyMUMkl's  order  of  No- 
vember 19,  1963.  Learning  of  thlm,  CDonnell 
again  complained  to  the  court.  So  on  April 
13,  1966,  Judge  Wyzanakl  issued  a  second 
ruling,  the  one  to  which  IHS  now  refers.  In 
this  second  ruling  Judge  WyzansU  found 
that  two  IBS  agents  "in  willful  defiance"  of 
his  earllN'  order  bad  continued  to  exploit 
some  of  the  lllegall;  selz«d  records. 

On  the  basis  of  this  finding  of  "willful  de- 
fiance," the  Reader's  Digest  felt  Justified  In 
characterizing  the  IRS  actions  as  "arrogant 
contempt."  To  refute  this  characterization, 
IRS  quotes  Judge  Wyzanskl's  ruling: 

"IRS  Is  not  In  contempt  ...  I  dismiss  the 
petition  with  respect  to  civil  contempt  as  well 
as'  With  respect  to  criminal  contempt." 

Here,  IRS  has  fabricated  a  quotation  and 
attributed  it  to  the  written  decision  of  a 
federal  judge.  The  judge's  decision  was  made 
in  u>riting.  It  is  forever  recorded  {Lord  » 
Kelley,  cite  as  240  F.  Supp.  167  (C.  Mass. 
1965))  for  anyone  to  examine.  And  anyone 
who  reads  it  will  see  that  nowhere  in  the 
entire  decision  does  Judge  Wyzanski  say, 
"IRS  is  not  in  contempt."  But,  as  it  u>ould 
now  be  convenient  for  IRS  if  the  judge  had 
said  this,  IRS  merely  makes  up  a  statement, 
puts  quotation  marks  around  it  and  at- 
tHttutes  U  to  the  judges  ruling.  Thus,  IRS 
conveTf*  the  impression  that  Judge  Wyzanski 
on  April  13,  1965,  exonerated  it  of  all  wrong- 
doing and  that  the  Reader's  Digest  article 
is  wholly  inaccurate. 

Here,  however,  is  the  wording  of  Judge 
Wyzanskl's  conclusions : 

"1.  Defendant  John  B.  Flattery,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  who 
was  directed  by  this  Coiirt  to  return  Mc- 
Oairy's  unlawfully  seized  records  ( those  con- 
fiscated from  Lord)  and  to  suppress  all  data 
In  connection  with  those  records,  In  willful 
defiance  of  this  Court's  order  tised  a  part  of 
those  records  relating  to  AAA  Vending  Com- 
pany to  pursue  a  lead  to  Bay  State  Security 
Corporation  and  another  part  of  those  records 
relating  to  "Ye  Olde  Brown  Jug'  to  pursue  a 
lead  to  S.  D.  Breen.  an  insurance  broker,  and 
to  Curry's  Woodworking  Company. 

"3.  Defendant  John  B.  Flattery,  acting 
through  his  subordinate,  Robert  M.  Ferrick. 
vho  himself  is  not  a  defendant,  in  willful 
d^ance  of  this  Court's  order  used  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  book  of  'Ye  Olde 
Brown  Jug'  (being  part  of  the  unlawfully 
seized  records  heretofore  mentioned )  to  pur- 
sue leads  with  respect  to  checks  and  other 
financial  transactions. 

"No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  in 
any  resi>ect  whatsoever  defendant  Kelly,  .  .  . 
or  McNally  was  Involved  in  any  violation  of 
this  Coxirt's  Order. 

"But  Flattery's  deUberate  violations  must 
be  weighed  against  his  and  other  govern- 
ment agents'  scruptilous  compliance  In  other 
reepects  with  the  procedure  required  by  my 
Order. 

"(2)  I,  therefore;  conclude  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  while  an  Internal  Revenue  agent  in- 
tended to  step  very  close  to  defying  the  clear 
lines  of  my  Order  and.  Indeed,  In  a  few  places, 
more  probably  than  not.  consciously  walked 
over  the  border,  this  degree  of  defiance  does 
not  quite  rise  to  the  level  of  criminal  con- 
tempt. 

"(3)  Criminal  contempt  Is  a  matter  In 
which  the  complaining  party  has  the  burden 
of  proving  his  case  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  While  I  am  persuaded  that  more 
probably  than  not  Internal  Revenue  Agent 
Flattery  In  this  case  did  willfully  act  con- 
trary to  my  order  In  certain  specific  respects, 
I  have  just  that  margin  of  uncertainty  which 
constitutes  a  reasonable  douht.  Therefore,  I 
acquit  him  (as  well,  of  course,  as  the  defend- 
ants against  whom  no  evidence  was  offered) 
of  the  charge  made  against  him  that  he  was 
In  criminal  contempt. 
"(4)  So  far  as  concerns  the  aspect  of  this 


caae  which  Involves  civil  contempt,  th«  Court 
Is  In  an  ancnaalous  position.  No  evidence 
whatsoever  has  been  offered  that  the  com- 
plaining party  has  sustained  any  damage 
which  would  appropriately  give  rise  to  a  Jus- 
tified claim  for  economic  compensation. 
Hence,  there  Is  wanting  the  fovmdatlon  ap- 
propriate to  allow  a  clvU  recovery.  On  that 
basis  I  dismiss  the  petition  with  respect  to 
civil  contempt  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
criminal  contempt."  (240  P.  Supp.  167,  170, 
171   (D.  Mass.  1965)) 

The  IRS  attempt  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  on  April  13,  1965,  Judge  Wyzanski 
exonerated  it  of  any  WTongdolng  or  unethical 
conduct  should  be  considered  in  light  of  this 
comment  which  appears  in  the  same  written 
decision  to  which  IRS  refers: 

"More  than  once  the  Judges  of  a  court  have 
been  indirectly  reminded  that  they  person- 
ally are  taxpayers.  No  sophiscated  person  Is 
unaware  that  even  in  this  very  Comnaon- 
wealth  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
In  possession  of  facts  with  respect  to  public 
officials  which  it  has  presented  or  shelved 
In  order  to  serve  what  can  only  h«  called 
political  ends,  be  they  high  or  low.  And  a 
Judge  who  knows  the  score  is  aware  that 
every  time  his  decisions  offend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  he  is  inviting  a  close  In- 
spection of  his  own  returns.  But  I  suppose  no 
one  familiar  with  this  Court  believes  that  In- 
timidation, direct  or  mdirect.  Is  effective." 
( Italics  supplied ) 

The  decision  of  Judge  Wyzanski  on  No- 
vember 19,  1963,  the  Court  of  Appeals  (for 
the  First  ClrcTiit)  ruling  upholding  his  de- 
cision, the  decision  by  Judge  Wyzanski  on 
April  13,  1965,  the  admissions  made  by  the 
government  in  two  separate  written  briefs 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  sworn  ad- 
missions by  IRS  agents  themselves  clearly 
established  the  accuracy  of  everything  the 
Reader's  Digest  said  regarding  Mr.  OTtonnell. 
The  IRS  response  continued: 
"IRS  correctly  reports: 

"On  January  5,  1966.  Federal  District 
Judge  A.  J.  Julian  found  Mr,  O'Donnell  in 
civil  contempt  of  court.  On  July  11,  1966, 
Circuit  Court  Judge  CoflBn  stostalned  the 
civil  contempt  finding  on  grounds  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  had  obstructed  a  tax  investiga- 
tion. IRS  further  states: 

"  'Mr.  OTXinneirs  tax  client,  convicted  on 
April  7,  1967,  of  tax  evasion  of  »40,425,  was 
sentenced  to  a  five-year  Jail  term  and  fined 
(30.000.  The  records,  legitimately  obtained 
on  Aprtl  18.  1962,  from  Mr.  Donald  R.  Lord 
(see  case  above)  by  IRS  agents,  were  taken 
from  ms  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  defiance  of  a 
court  order.'  " 
What  happened : 

Here  again,  IRS  repeats  its  false  statement 
that  the  records  seized  from  Mr.  Lord  were 
■•legitimately  obtained  on  ApHl  18.  1962." 
Again  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the 
Federal  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  expressly  ruled  that  the  seizure  of 
the  records  from  Mr.  Lord  teas  completely 
unlawful,  and  ordered  them  returned.  It  is 
al'io  necessary  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
government  in  written  briefs  twice  ad- 
mitted that  these  records  were  illegally  ob- 
tained in  April  1962. 

Here  Is  what  actually  happened.  Subse- 
quent to  any  event  described  by  the  Digest, 
the  court  ruled  that  IRS  was  entitled  to 
examine  the  records  provided  It  requested 
them  in  accordance  with  lawful  procedures. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  O'Donnell  delivered  the 
records  to  IRS.  However,  after  IRS  made 
known  its  intention  to  photograph  the 
records,  Mr.  OT>onnell  removed  them,  con- 
tending that  the  coxirt  had  not  authorized 
IRS  to  copy  them.  The  court  then  ruled 
that  removal  of  the  records  by  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell constituted  civil  contempt  of  the  order 
granting  IRS  access  to  them. 

However.  In  this  case  "civil  contempt"  con- 
stituted a  technical  violation  for  which  no 
penalty  was  Imposed  against  Mr.  O'Donnell, 


as  IRS  neglects  to  point  out.  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
personal  and  professional  reputation  as  a  dlls- 
tingulBhed  New  England  attorney  remains 
undiminished.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  after  the  civil  contempt  finding,  the 
federal  court  In  Boston  appointed  him  to 
represent  a  conscientious  objector  In  an  im- 
portant case  which  raises  fundamentfU  legal 
Issues.  And  over  the  years  Massachusetts 
courts  have  appointed  Mr.  O'Dormell  to  rep- 
resent indigent  defendants  accused  of  cap- 
ital crinies.  Such  appointments  are  reserved 
for  attorneys  possessing  impeccable  profes- 
sional reputations. 

IRS  knows  that  the  civil  contempt  finding 
has  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  anything 
mentioned  In  the  article.  In  raising  this  Is- 
sue, it  is  merely  continuing  a  dispute  it  has 
waged  against  Mr.  O'Donnell  for  more  than 
four  years.  Court  records*  show  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  tax  returns  legitimately  ex- 
amined, IRS  requlBltioned  many  other  of 
O'Donnell's  returns  and  minutely  scrutinized 
them  for  the  least  error.  They  show  that  IRS 
went  out  of  Its  way  to  tell  his  fellow  members 
of  the  bar  that  he  was  under  criminal  in- 
come tax  investigation.  They  show  that  IRS 
attempted  to  lure  Mr.  OT)onnell  and  a  client 
into  a  conference  room  which  had  been  clan- 
destinely bugged  so  as  to  record  his  conver- 
sations without  his  knowledge.  Despite  all  Its 
efforts,  IRS  never  has  found  any  grounds  to 
accuse  B4r.  O'Donnell  of  owing  one  cent  In 
back  taxes. 

The  IRS  response  continued : 

Finally,  IRS  says  of  the  O'Donnell  case: 

"The  Reader's  Digest  said  Mr.  O'Donnell 
proved  'with  testimony  of  one  agent  who  re- 
signed In  difigusf  illegal  use  by  IRS  of  the 
tax  records. 

"Regarding  this  testimony  by  the  ex-agent. 
Federal  Judge  Andrew  Caffrey  on  April  7, 
1967,  said: 

"  'Former  revenue  agent  Donald  Young  left 
his  emplojmient  at  IRS  to  take  the  position 
at  the  dog  track  because  his  superiors  denied 
him  a  promotion  to  which  he  felt  he  was 
entitled. 

"  'On  direct  examination  Mr.  Young  testi- 
fied glibly  as  to  minute  details  of  conduct 
that  occurred  approximately  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  he  testified. . .  .On  cross-examina- 
tion his  manner  was  markedly  different,  and 
even  more  different  when  queried  by  the 
Coxu^  at  the  conclusion  of  redirect  and  re- 
cross-examination.'  " 

What  happened: 

The  Reader's  Digest  actually  said: 

"Yet,  as  O'Donnell  subsequently  proved 
with  testimony  of  one  agent  who  resigned  In 
dlsg\i8t,  IRS  made  copies  of  these  records 
and  continued  to  use  them — In  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  the  court  order." 

As  previously  stated,  the  Federal  District 
Court  on  April  13,  1965,  declared  that  IRS  "in 
willful  defiance"  of  the  court  order  had  con- 
tinued to  use  the  records  In  question.  On 
this  basis  the  Digest  characterized  IRS  con- 
duct as  "arrogant  contempt."  Irrespective  of 
the  testimony  of  the  former  agent,  Mr. 
Young,  the  finding  of  the  court  simply  Is  not 
In  dispute. 

However,  had  IRS  wished  to  be  fair  to  its 
former  employe,  Mr,  Young,  it  would  have  in- 
cluded in  its  press  release  the  conclusions  of 
Judge  Wyzanski  concerning  him.  Judge  Wy- 
zanski is  the  chief  federal  district  Judge  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  Jurist  with  a  national 
reputation.  In  his  ruling  of  April  13.  1965, 
Judge   Wyzanski   wrote: 

"...  The  record  before  me  does  not  reveal 
whether  Young  left  the  Service  voluntarily. 
However,  there  Is  no  indication  that  any- 
thing could  have  been  said  against  his  char- 
acter or  his  governmental  service.  While  he 
was  on  the  stand,  though  government  coun- 
sel  had   adequate   opportunity   to    examine 
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him,  no  question  was  put  in  which  he  was 
subjected  to  the  slightest  reproach.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  what  Young  said,  and  therefore 
find  it  more  probable  than  not  that  on  at 
least  the  following  specific  matters  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  disobeyed 
the  order  of  this  Court.  .  .  ." 

THE    CASE    OF    WEBB    4    KNAPP 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"And  now,  consider  undisputed  evidence 
which  Senator  John  J.  Wxi-liamp  (R.,  Del.) 
has  unveiled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
shows  that  while  mercilessly  trying  to  take 
the  last  cent  of  some  taxpayers,  IRS  has 
treated  others  quite  differently. 

"Over  a  period  of  seven  years,  IRS  allowed 
the  New  York-based  real  estate  firm  of  Webb 
&  Knapp  to  pile  up  tax  debts  of  more  than 
$27  million,  while  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration lavished  on  It  $67  million  In 
government-Insured  loans.  Upshot?  Webb 
&  Knapp  defaulted  on  the  loans,  and  IRS 
in  December  1965  vrrote  off  a  whopping  $26 
million  as  'uncollectible.'  " 

The  IRS  response : 

"IRS  wrote  off  as  uncollectible  almost  $26 
million.  This  Is  an  administrative  action 
which  means  that  there  are  no  assets  or  pros- 
pects of  assets  from  which  to  collect.  The  tax 
liability  Is  not  discharged  by  the  'write- 
off.'" 

What  happened : 

IRS  professes  that  the  whole  Issue  is  quite 
complicated,  but  does  not  dispute  one  single 
word  that  the  Digest  said. 

THE  CASE  or  STAVROS  NIAHCHOS 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"Similarly,  IRS  last  year  simply  wrote  off 
as  'uncollectible'  a  tax  bill  of  more  than  $23 
million  owed  by  six  American  shipping  com- 
panies controlled  by  Greek  magnate  Stavros 
Nlarchos." 

The  IRS  response : 

"The  Reader's  Digest  Is  as  wrong  about 
this  situation  as  it  was  about  Webb  Sc  Knapp, 
and  furthermore  nothing  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  two  situations. 

"Mr.  Nlarchos  owned  or  controlled  six 
American  corporations,  which  owed  about 
$17  million  In  federal  taxes  plus  Interest  .  .  . 
These  taxes  are  not  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectible. 

"The  govenunent  was  unable  to  collect 
these  taxes.  Faced  with  an  imminent  ex- 
piration of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  col- 
lection, IRS  in  1962  went  to  court  to  get  a 
Judgment  against  the  corporations  for  $17 
million  plus  Interest.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  court  In  April  1966  granted  Judg- 
ments totaling  $25  million.  To  date  the  gov- 
ernment has  received  $1,501,022.27  In  return 
for  not  seizing  assets  worth  far  less  than 
this. 

"Th\is,  the  six  corporations  admittedly  still 
owe  the  government  some  $23  million.  This 
debt  Is  outstanding,  and  the  government  may 
seize  any  corporate  assets  discovered  in  the 
U.S.  In  the  future." 

What  happened : 

In  reporting  that  IRS  had  written  off  the 
bulk  of  the  tax  bill  owned  by  Nlarchos'  six 
corporations,  the  Digest  simply  relied  on  IRS' 
own  written  statement. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  on 
October  18,  1966,  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  excerpts  from  a  letter  sent  to  him 
October  4,  1966,  by  Actmg  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  William  H.  Smith.  The 
letter,  excerpts  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112,  part 
20,  page  27332,  states: 

'These  assessments,  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  been  tmable  to  collect 
and  most  of  which  have  therefore  been 
written  off  as  uncollectible,  consisted  pri- 
marily of  corporation  Income  taxes.  .  .  ." 
(Italics  supplied) 

IRS  did  not  dispute  anything  Sen.  Williams 
said  imtll  after  publication  of  the  Digest 
article.  Then  It  reversed  Its  vra^itten  statement 


and  claimed  the  taxes  had  not  been  written 
off  as  uncollectible. 

THE  CASE  or  LAWTRENCE  L.  CAIXANAN 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 

"As  Senator  Williams  notes,  still  harder 
to  explain  Lb  the  treatment  of  people  like 
Lawrence  L.  Callanan.  An  official  of  the 
Steamfitters  Local  No.  562  in  St.  Louis, 
Callanan  was  convicted  In  1954  of  extortion, 
received  a  12-year  sentence.  He  was  paroled 
in  1960,  and  in  April  1964  President  Johnson 
commuted  his  sentence,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  become  a  union  leader  again.  The  same 
month,  IRS  settled  his  unpaid  tax  debt  of 
$40,219.84  for  a  token  $17,000  plus  an  agree- 
ment that  he  would  pay  more  If  his  income 
rose.  'No  prospect  of  any  material  increase 
(in  income),'  said  IRS.  A  few  months  later, 
Callanan 's  union  lieutenant,  John  L.  Lawler, 
handed  over  $25,000  to  'Friends  of  L.B.J.'  Next 
Callanan,  supposedly  without  money  for  his 
taxes,  kicked  In  $2000  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Then  he  emerged  as  direc- 
tor of  the  lush  'voluntary'  political  funds 
of  Local  No.  652,  his  salary  reported  at 
$15,000  to  $20,000." 

The  IRS  response: 

"Contrary  to  the  article's  statement  of 
a  total  payment  of  $17,000,  Mr.  Callanan, 
in  accordance  with  the  collateral  agreement, 
paid  $3,586.14  on  May  18,  1966,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1966,  paid  the  final  balance  of 
$10,138.09  in  taxes  and  penalties  and  $11,- 
874.36  in  interest  to  the  date  of  payment. 

"Instead  of  settling  his  tax  debt  for 
$17,000  as  the  Reader's  Digest  said,  he  was 
required  to  pay  the  full  $40,219.84  plxis 
$2,437.40  in  additional  Interest." 

What  happened : 

The  Digest  of  course  did  mention  the  ar- 
rangement which  IRS  describes  as  a  "col- 
lateral agreement,"  and  the  Digest  of  course 
did  not  state,  as  IRS  Incorrectly  alleges,  that 
Callanan's  entire  tax  bill  was  settled  for 
"a  total  payment  of  $17,000." 

There  are  two  significant  points  about  the 
Callanan  case.  The  first  is  that  IRS,  which 
annually  seizes  the  bank  deposits  and  prop- 
erty of  thousands  of  ordinary  taxpayers, 
would  accord  such  gentle  treatment  to  Cal- 
lanan. In  sentencing  Callanan  to  prison. 
Federal   Judge   Ruby   Hulen    said    of   him: 

"The  evidence  of  merciless  use  and  be- 
trayal of  people  who  labor  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  were  members  of  anions  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  thesee  defendants,  is 
shocking.  .  .  .  Unless  I  had  heard  the  facts 
under  oath,  I  would  not  have  believed 
them.  .  .  .  (Callanan)  hasn't  shown  one  bit 
of  remorse.  Indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
union  workmen  is  glaring.  .  .  .  Callanan  took 
from  the  funds  of  the  union,  of  which  he 
is  an  officer,  funds  to  pay  for  his  de- 
fense. .  .  .  Callanan  was  the  brains  of  the 
racketeering  conspiracy." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1965,  reported  that  In  1964: 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  granted 
him  (Callanan)  a  favorable  settlement  of 
his  $40,000  tax  debt  from  the  kickback  pe- 
riod. 

"Because  of  his  allegedly  modest  finances, 
he  was  permitted  to  pay  $17,000  cash  and  a 
percentage  of  anything  he  earned  above 
$7,500  a  year  for  ten  years.  The  IRS  summary 
of  the  case  noted  he  was  then  earning  $150 
a  week  as  a  steamfitter  and  added  a  doleful 
note: 

"  "There  are  not  prospects  of  any  material 
Increase  in  his  Income.'  " 

Yet  Callanan,  who  according  to  IRS  was 
earning  $150  a  week,  was  able  to  save  enough 
to  make  big  political  contributions.  And 
even  after  be  made  these  contributions  and 
thereby  provided  clear  evidence  that  he  had 
access  to  money  from  some  other  source,  IRS 
at  first  did  nothing  to  collect  back  taxes 
from  him. 

The  second  significant  point  is  that  IRS 
now  reveals  new  facts  which  are  more  dam- 


aging stni.  They  show  that  IRS  did  not 
collect  one  extra  cent  from  Callanan  until 
well  after  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in 
October  1965,  then  Senator  Williams  on 
January  19,  1966,  exposed  what  IRS  had 
done.  IRS  acted  only  after  Senator  Williams 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  demand  a 
Justice  Department  investigation.  IRS.  by 
its  own  statement,  let  more  than  two  years — 
from  April  1964  until  May  1966 — pass  with- 
out bothering  to  collect  a  single  additional 
penny  from  this  politically  influential  ex- 
tortionist. 

THE  CASE  or  POLICEMAN  CAMPBELL 

The  Reader's  Digest  said : 

"In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  policeman  Paul  R. 
Campbell  halted  a  speeding  car  driven  by 
an  IRS  agent.  'We'll  Just  have  to  check  your 
taxes,'  the  agent  was  quoted  as  saying,  after 
other  arguments  failed  to  stop  the  officer 
from  WTiting  a  ticket.  Sure  enough,  soon 
after  Campbell  filed  his  next  tax  return, 
IRS  ordered  him  to  report  for  an  examina- 
tion which  lasted  two  hours.  Unable  to  find 
anything  wrong,  It  nevertheless  pestered  him 
for  another  four  months  with  phone  calls, 
letters  and  more  interrogations  before  ad- 
mitting he  owed  nothing." 

The  IRS  response: 

"The  ms  is  unable  to  Identify  the  em- 
ployee allegedly  charged  with  a  traffic  viola- 
tion. However,  an  Investigation  shows  that 
Mr.  Campbell's  1960  Income  tax  return  was 
selected  for  audit  by  normal  selection  pro- 
cedures. 

"Mr.  Campbell  was  asked  on  May  8,  1961, 
for  a  form  which  was  required  to  complete 
his  1960  return.  He  was  also  contacted  on 
February  1,  1962,  as  a  result  of  comparison  of 
data  on  his  return  with  information  docu- 
ments required  by  law  to  be  furnished  the 
IRS.  This  comparison  led  to  the  return's  as- 
signment for  examination  In  May  1962. 

"Mr.  Campbell  was  requested  to  bring  his 
records  in  for  examination  on  June  6,  1962. 
The  return  was  found  to  be  correct  as  filed 
and  the  taxpayer  was  so  informed  on  June  20, 
1962,  two  weeks  later." 

What  happened: 

Officer  Campbell,  who  made  the  arrest  In 
late  fall  of  1961,  testified  under  oath  before 
Senate  investigators  as  follows: 

"Q:  What  was  your  procedure  upon  ob- 
serving this  car  speeding? 

"Mr.  Campbell:  I  checked  the  vehicle 
through  a  speed  check  and  pursued  It  and 
stopped  It  and  issued  a  summons. 

"Q:  Did  you  ask  the  driver  to  Identify 
himself? 

"Mr.  Campbell:  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  for  his 
driver's  license. 

"Q:  ...  Do  you  recall  any  of  the  conver- 
sations that  took  place  between  yourself  and 
the  operator  of  this  vehicle  after  that? 

"Mr.  Campbell:  Well,  I  asked  the  driver  for 
his  license  and  started  writing  a  summons, 
and  he  identified  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Seirlce.  I  Issued  the  sum- 
mons, and  he  said,  'Well,  well  have  to  check 
your  taxes.  ..."  I  said,  "I  don't  care.  I  have 
paid  them.'  Following  this,  shortly  there- 
after, I  received  a  phone  call  to  bring  some 
information  to  the  Tax  Bureau.  Then  there 
was  a  second  trip,  by  phone,  and  then  a  third 
time  I  got  a  letter  for  me  to  bring  all  my 
information  on  1960  and  1961.  It  was  Just  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks  after  that  that  I  re- 
ceived another  letter  that  stated  the  taxes 
would  stand  as  they  were  filed,  no  change." 

Subsequently,  officer  Campbell  was  inter- 
viewed in  detail  regarding  his  experiences  by 
the  author  of  the  Digest  article.  The  Digest 
version  of  what  happened  Is  based  upon  of- 
ficer Campbell's  sworn  testimony  and  this 
interview.  The  acciiracy  of  the  Digest  ac- 
count was  Independently  checked  with  of- 
ficer Campbell  by  the  Digest  Research  De- 
partment. Further  investigation  by  the 
Digest  confirmed  that  officer  Campbell  is  a 
decorated  policeman  and  a  respected  member 
of  his  community. 
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In  addition  to  ita  "summaries  of  cases," 
the  29-page  IRS  attack  on  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest article  contains  ten  pages  of  commen- 
tary. Much  of  tbls  conunentary  consists  of 
assertions  SJid  generalizations  flattering  to 
IRS.  However,  the  following  should  be 
pointed  out: 

The  Reader's  Digest  said: 
"The  ensuing  Senate  hearings  produced 
astounding  testimony  disclosing  that:  IRS 
has  defied  court  orders,  criminally  picked 
locks,  stolen  records  and  threatened  reputa- 
ble people.  It  has  Illegally  tapped  telephones, 
seized,  opened  and  read  personal  letters 
while  spying  on  the  private  mail  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens.  It  has  illegally  bugged 
phone  booths  and  hidden  microphones 
where  taxpayers  talk  with  their  lawyers." 
The  IRS  response: 

"  'Wiretaps,  bugs,  spying  equipment,  lock- 
picking  devices  were  used." — The  article  does 
not  say  that  Congress  Is  considering  a  dozen 
bills  on  the  subject  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance because  the  law  is  unclear.  Nor  does 
the  article  point  out  that  in  over  300,000 
criminal  Investigations  over  eight  years, 
there  were  only  94  wiretaps,  32  bugs  and  29 
phone  booth  bugs — all  In  connection  with 
Investigation  of  racketeers,  gamblers,  moon- 
shiners and  other  criminal  evaders." 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  13,  1967,  re- 
ported: "The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ac- 
knowledge today  that  during  the  eight  years 
from  July  1958  to  July  1966,  its  agents  made 
'Improper'  or  'questionable'  use  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  on  287  occasions. 

"In  addition,  there  were  723  uses  of  'pen 
registers'  (which  record  the  telephone  num- 
bers dialed  but  not  the  conversations). 
Mr.  Cohen  declined  to  say  how  many  of  these 
Installations  were  'Illegal'  as  distinguished 
from  'Improper'  or  'questionable,'  because  of 
what  he  called  'the  presently  unsettled  pos- 
ttire  of  the  law."  " 

Thus,  during  the  eight  years  in  question 
there  were  1010  Instances  of  "questionable" 
or  "Improper"  tise  of  snooping  equipment  as 
opposed  to  the  155  that  IRS  reports  In  its 
press  release.  IRS  was  first  asked  for  this 
Information  In  September  1964. 

In  this  particular  response,  IRS  again 
makes  up  a  quotation.  The  article  nowhere 
contains  the  sentence  "Wiretaps,  bugs,  spy- 
ing equipment,  lockplcklng  devices  were 
used."  This  Is  relatively  unimportant  except 
Insofar  as  It  provides  another  Illustration  of 
the  IRS  tendency  to  be  unhampered  by  the 
printed  record. 

What  does  seem  significant  Is  that  IRS 
does  not  deny  the  explicit  charges  that  it 
has  defied  court  orders,  criminally  picked 
locks,  stolen  records,  threatened  reputable 
people,  seized,  opened  and  read  personal  let- 
ters and  used  hidden  microphones  where  tax- 
payers talked  with  their  lawyers. 
The  Reader's  Digest  said : 
"Moreover,  such  lawlessness  has  been  en- 
couraged from  high  levels  of  IRS.  Its  Wash- 
ington headquarters  has  bought  elaborate 
spying  equipment  for  use  about  the  country. 
IRS  sent  many  agents  to  an  official  Treasury 
School  near  the  White  House  to  learn  how 
to  commit  such  Illegal  acts  as  wiretapping 
and  lockplcklng." 
The  IRJS  response : 

"Quite  the  contrary,  all  questionable  use 
of  electronic  devices  was  stopped  In  July  1965 
as  soon  as  It  became  known  to  top  managers 
of  the  IRS." 

IRS  does  not  deny  that  prior  to  July  1965  It 
bought  and  shipped  expensive  eavesdropping 
equipment  around  the  country  for  use  by 
agents.  IRS  does  not  deny  that  It  regularly 
took  many  agents  away  from  their  regular 
duties  and  brought  them  to  Washington 
where  they  were  trained  In  eavesdropping 
and  lockplcklng.  It  seems  baffling  that  all 
this  could  have  been  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge Eind  assent  of  "top  managers"  of  IRS, 
and  It  also  seems  that  the  undenled  actions 
of  QtS  headquarters  In  Washington  consti- 


tuted encouragement  to  eavesdrop  and  pick 
locks.  Moreover,  the  official  IRS  manual  long 
in  use  specifically  declared  that  "electronic 
devices  as  well  as  all  other  technical  investi- 
gative aids  shall  be  used." 

No  less  a  "top  manager"  than  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen  himself  was  aware 
that  his  organization  as  a  matter  of  policy 
was  intercepting  the  personal  mail  of  pri- 
vate citizens  until  Congress  made  it  stop. 
Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  (R.,  Mo  )  quotes  Cohen 
as  wTltlng  about  the  seizure  of  one  citizen's 
mail  thtis : 

"He  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  district 
director,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  his  mail  was 
seized.  This  action  persuaded  the  taxpayer 
to  come  forward  with  full  payment  of  his 
outstanding  tax  liability." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Serrtce  says  that  "In 
several  cases  the  article  makes  the  point  that 
suspected  tax  evaders  were  found  not  guilty, 
implying  they  should  not  have  been  brought 
to  trial." 

This  statement  is  simply  untrue,  as  any- 
one may  verify  for  himself  merely  by  read- 
ing the  article.  Of  all  the  people  mentioned 
In  the  article,  only  one,  Kenneth  R.  Layne, 
ever  was  charged  with  and  brought  to  trial 
for  tax  evasion.  It  happens  that  he  was  found 
Innocent.  But  nowhere  does  the  article  imply 
that  people  against  whom  there  is  legitimate 
and  persuasive  evidence  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial. 

On  the  contrary,  the  article  at  its  very 
outset  declares:  "In  fairness  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  honest  Americans,  we  must  encour- 
age the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  use  every 
honorable  means  to  collect  what  is  owed 
the  government." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  rise  solely  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Smith],  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  for  his  statements  and  in  bring- 
ing this  information  before  the  House 
today. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  general  service, 
his  belief  in  and  observations  upon  pub- 
lic trust  and,  particularly,  for  his  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
during  this  year. 

It  is  certainly  important  at  this  time 
that  matters  like  this  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  we  have 
been  charged  with  repeated  attempts  at 
"whitewash"  insofar  as  any  reasonable 
effort  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
secure  all  the  facts  surrounding  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  Is 
concerned. 

I,  too,  have  received  a  myriad  of  letters 
asking  if,  in  effect,  such  a  condition  could 
and,  in  fact,  does  exist  in  these  United 
States,  because  our  people  are  trained  to 
believe  in  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
Government. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Smith]  knows,  I  made  disclosure 
here  sdmost  3  years  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  In  the  same  well,  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  seizing  an 
opening  or  had  placed  a  levy,  through 
cooperation  of  other  departments,  on 
first-class  mail,  violation  of  every  known 
existing  law,  without  benefit  of  search 
warrant  or  other  due  process  of  law. 


I  might  point  out  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  under  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  now  stymied  by  the 
House  leadership,  minority  members  of 
any  committee  would  have  a  right  to  call 
their  own  witnesses  in  an  investigation 
such  as  the  one  referred  to  in  this  in- 
stance. If  that  bill  could  be  pried  loose, 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  might 
well  have  entertained  or  at  least  listened 
to  the  Reader's  Digest  documentation  of 
the  original  article.  I  notice  that  there 
have  been  no  libel  suits  filed  and  I  pre- 
dict there  will  be  none. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  "other 
side  of  the  coin"  was  not  heard  and  that 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  has  con- 
ducted an  investigation  which  subse- 
quent events  suggest  was  not  an  investi- 
gation at  all,  but  a  self-serving  "white- 
wash." 

There  is  another  side  to  this  story.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  through  it  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. As  in  the  gentleman's  normal  man- 
ner, his  forthrightness  comes  forward 
on  this  issue  of  today  in  a  very  effective 
way. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  service  of 
the  gentleman  here  while  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  and  along  the  line  of  our 
mutual  desires  that  the  taxpayers  receive 
true  representation  and  fair  treatment, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
IRS  has  a  diflQcult  job  to  do,  that  both 
sides  will  have  a  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee and  that  they  will  be  reconvened 
at  the  proper  time. 


THE  MOB 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  maga- 
zine has  performed  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  exposing — in  the 
September  1  issue — the  brazen  empire 
of  organized  crime. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  report  of 
the  Republican  task  force  on  crime  wliich 
criticized  the  Attorney  General  for  a 
full-scale  retreit  in  the  war  on  crime, 
and  also  on  the  heels  of  the  Republican 
leadership's  charge  that  the  war  against 
crime  is  being  lost,  this  article  should 
be  must  reading  for  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  alarming  Is  Life's 
charge  that  "the  mob" — "mob"  in  quo- 
tation marks — through  the  mechanism 
of  the  "fix,"  can  and  often  does  "control 
Congressmen,  State  officials,  and  law- 
enforcement  men." 

If  this  is  true,  and  the  Life  article 
clearly  establishes  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  charge,  and  I  understand  there  are 
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more  than  one,  then  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation by  specifically  and  specially  se- 
lected Members  of  the  Congress  is  called 
for. 

Many  years  ago  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  drew  nationwide 
praise  for  its  exposure  of  an  organized 
crime  syndicate  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps — just  perhaps — we  should 
now  seriously  consider  Including  regis- 
tration of  "the  mob"  imder  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act. 

Recently  in  hearings  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended that  we  include  those  who 
cross  State  lines  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
citing riot,  insurrection,  and  tmarchy 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act.  Why  not  "the  mob"? 

The  shocking  Impact  of  the  Life  article 
is  the  fact  that  this  public  exposure  has 
not  lessened  the  grip  of  organized  crime 
and  that  In  fact  it  seems  to  grow 
stronger. 

Obviously,  In  these  days  of  national 
strife,  turmoil — of  a  no-win  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  no -win  war  against  crime, 
and  indeed  a  no-win  war  against  Com- 
munist aggression — organized  crime  has 
to  grow  stronger.  But  is  this  America? 

It  should  be  obvious  to  one  who  reads 
the  article,  that  much  of  the  information 
is  based  on  electronic  surveillance  by 
dedicated  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Yet  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  all  but 
eliminated  and  has  all  but  wiped  out 
this  means  of  crime  detection  by  his 
"order" — by  a  regulatory  fiat — an  im- 
plementing regulation — by  his  order  of 
last  June  making  it  almost  mandatory 
that  he  personally  approve — ^he  of  all 
people — personally  approve  any  use  of 
electronic  detection  devices. 

Thus,  the  highest  law-enforcement  of- 
ficial in  the  laud  has,  in  effect,  taken 
away  one  of  the  most  Important  weapons 
in  the  war  against  crime,  which  ob- 
viously is  another  of  the  administration's 
no- win  wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  and  the 
warning  In  this  Life  series  is  clear.  If 
new  laws  are  needed  to  break  up  "the 
mob"  then  let  the  President  advise  the 
Congress  what  new  laws  are  necessary. 
I  can  only  hope  that  he  will  not  send 
the  current  Attorney  General  up  here  to 
tell  us  that  what  is  needed  are  more 
poverty  funds,  more  public  housing, 
more  rent  supplements  and  more  of  the 
other  "tired  bromides"  of  the  Great 
Society. 

If  the  existing  laws  are  sufficient  to 
break  up  this  menace  to  our  society,  then 
the  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  retired  and 
replaced  with  a  crime  fighter  instead 
of  a  powder  puff;  perhaps  even  replaced 
by  his  father,  in  a  last  ditch  effort  to 
gain  support  for  the  constabularly  by  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Life  Reporter  Sandy 
Smith  has  surely  qualified  for  a  Pialitzer 
Prize  award  for  a  story  which  obviously 
required  months  of  nationwide  research 
and  probably  even  personal  danger. 

The  American  people  are  ready  to 
make  the  correction.  The  question  now 
Is,  What  Is  this  Congress,  this  Judiciary, 
and  this  administration  going  to  do 
about  it,  now  that  the  facts  have  been 


laid  out  on  the  table,  the  names  named 
and  the  enemy  within  located? 

I  have  asked  and  gained  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record.  My  colleagues  would  surely 
agree  that  this  article  makes  "The 
Untouchables"  seem  like  a  kiddle  cartoon 
show  by  comparison. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
The  Mob 
(By  Sandy  Smith) 

Call  It  the  Mob.  The  name  fits,  although 
any  of  a  half-dozen  others — the  Outfit,  the 
Syndicate,  La  Cosa  Nostra,  the  Mafia — serves 
about  as  weU.  Whatever  It's  called.  It  exists, 
and  the  fact  of  Its  existence  Is  a  national 
disgrace.  In  this  Issue  and  the  next,  Lite 
reveals  the  structure,  tactics,  ruthlessness 
and  alarming  strength  of  this  brazen  em- 
pire. 

The  Mob  Is  a  fraternity  of  thugs,  but  It 
holds  such  power,  wealth  and  Influence  that 
in  one  way  or  another  It  poisons  us  all.  It 
rigs  elections  and  In  so  doing  destroys  the 
democratic  process.  More  and  more  It  is 
muscling  Into  legitimate  business — local,  na- 
tional and  international — to  the  extent  that 
nearly  every  American  Is  paying  Into  Its 
treasury  In  countless  unsuspected  ways. 

The  5,000  members  of  Coea  Nostra  are  all 
of  Italian  background,  and  most  of  them  are 
SlcUlana.  Abetting  them  Is  a  larger  army  of 
nonmembers — of  many  creeds  and  origins — 
who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  do  the  Mob's 
bidding.  The  scale  and  sophistication  of  its 
operations  challenge  the  Imagination:  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  estimates  the 
Mob's  annual  profit  from  Illegal  gambling 
alone  at  $6  to  $7  billion.  "Loan  sharking," 
narcotics,  labor  racketeering,  "skimming" 
and  all  the  varieties  of  extortion  In  which 
It  deals  bring  in  enormous  additional  sums 
wrenched  out  of  the  poor  and  those  least 
able  to  resist  the  exploiters.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  "the  fix,"  It  can,  and  too  often 
does,  control  congressmen,  state  officials  and 
law  enforcement  men.  The  Mob  Is  In  fact  a 
government  of  Its  own,  wlUi  Its  own  laws, 
enforced  with  torture  and  murder.  It  Is  orga- 
nized with  ruthless  efficiency  to  achieve  Its 
ends  and  protect  Its  members  from  prosecu- 
tion. At  the  top  is  a  ruling  body  which  settles 
internal  disputes  and  preserves  discipline. 
Beneath  this  supreme  council  are  the  officers 
and  troops,  the  men  who  do  the  corrupting, 
bribing,  extorting,  terrorizing,  robbing  and 
killing. 

The  crime  syndicate  of  today  came  Into 
being  with  Prohibition  and  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  grow  despite  sporadic  bursts  of 
public  concern.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  Is  that  existing  legal  machinery  Is 
simply  unable  to  cope  with  It.  Criminal  laws 
deal  with  Individual  crimes,  not  an  Interna- 
tional association.  The  Mob's  multitlered 
hierarchy  Insulates  its  leaders  from  direct 
participation  In  the  crimes  they  order.  To 
the  continuing  despair  of  police  agencies,  It 
has  also  benefited  vastly  from  recent  court 
decisions  limiting  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. Most  of  all,  the  Mob  has  fattened  it- 
self on  the  public's  appetite  for  its  services — 
dope,  sex  and  gambling — and  apathy  toward 
its  evlL 

MACASaS    HOUB    OF   A    "CAPO,"    MONUMENT    TO 
MOB    MtmOER 

Prom  the  gateposts,  topped  by  menacing 
bronze  swans  with  wings  angrily  outspread, 
the  driveway  leads  up  about  two  blocks  to 
the  great  stone  mansion  near  Livingston,  N  J. 
The  drive  Is  overhung  by  trees  and  flanked 
with  flowers  in  gargoyle-shaped  pots.  The 
style  might  be  called  Transylvania  tradi- 
tional, with  overtones  of  the  owner's  native 
Sicily.  At  a  Jog  In  the  road  is  a  cluster  of 
painted  family  statues  dominated  by  one  of 
the  squire  himself,  Ruggiero  Bolardo,  astride 
a  horse. 

It  is  a  chilling  place  even  In  the  warmtti 


and  sun  of  an  August  morning.  A  lot  of  Mr. 
Bolardo's  fellow  gangsters  are  mortally  afraid 
of  going  up  that  driveway  alone.  Some  who 
did  never  returned. 

As  mobsters  go,  Ruggiero  Bolardo— or 
Richie  the  Boot,  as  he  Is  called — Is  not  a  very 
big  shot.  Nonetheless,  he  is  a  significant  fig- 
ure In  organized  U.S.  crime  and  his  estate, 
literally.  Is  one  of  its  monuments.  Bolardo  Is 
a  capo  (captain)  In  the  600-member  Cosa 
Nostra  Family  of  Vlto  Qenovese.  Now  a  stoop- 
shouldered  man  of  76,  he  putters  in 
his  flower  beds  and  mutters  Imprecations 
against  the  world  In  general:  "They  call 
Bolardo  a  thief,  a  killer,"  he  complained  to 
one  recent  caller.  "They  call  him  Cosa  Nostra. 
Trouble." 

Two  other  New  Jersey  gangsters,  Angelo 
"The  Gyp"  DeCarlo  and  Anthony  Russo,  once 
babbled  like  schoolboys  about  the  foul  deeds 
that  have  been  committed  beyond  those  col- 
orful gates.  As  an  Informant  was  to  relate, 
the  conversation  went  like  this: 

"Stay  away  from  there!"  said  Russo.  "So 
many  guys  have  been  hit  there.  There's  this 
furnace  "way  up  In  back.  That's  where  they 
burned  'em." 

DeCarlo,  fascinated,  asked  for  details. 
Russo  cheerily  ticked  off  victims  by  their  first 
names:  "Oliver  .  .  .  Willie  .  .  .  Little  Har- 
old .  .  .  Tony.  .  .  ."  He  himself,  Russo  bragged, 
had  carried  Little  Harold  to  the  furnace  by  a 
chain  tied  to  the  dead  man's  throat. 

Authorities  are  convinced  Russo  was  not 
exaggerating.  Certainly,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims incinerated  at  Bolardo's  estate  exceeds 
the  number  buried  on  the  much-publicized 
chicken  farm  near  Lakewood,  N.J.,  where 
remains  of  two  bodies  and  traces  of  a  third 
were  found  last  March.  But  no  corpses  have 
ever  come  to  light  at  Bolardo's:  people 
thought  to  have  died  there  are  listed  of- 
ficially as  Missing  Persons. 

Even  the  big  shots  of  Coea  Nostra,  ap- 
proach Bolardo's  notorious  estate  with  re- 
spect. In  November  1957,  when  the  high 
council  met  there  to  whack  up  the  terri- 
tory of  the  late  Albert  Anastacia,  they  came 
and  left  all  In  a  group — thus  avoiding  the 
path  described  by  Russo,  "  'way  up  in  back." 

Richie  Bolardo — and  the  two  fellow  mob- 
sters who  discussed  the  crematorium  as  cas- 
ually as  two  men  might  comi>are  golf  scores — 
are  alive  and  free  men  at  this  writing.  They 
conduct  various  legal  and  lUegai  enterprises 
In  New  Jersey  and  are  notably  prosperous. 

Deep  in  the  rackets  since  Prohibition  days, 
with  a  reputation  for  unabashed  savakgery, 
Bolardo  gets  paid  $4,000  a  month  out  of  the 
Mob's  Las  Vegas  "skimming"  profits.  He  also 
runs  a  legitimate  wrecking  business  (much 
of  tl;xe  nonfamily  statuary  on  his  estate  was 
salvaged  from  buildings  he  wrecked;  his 
house  is  built  of  stones  from  the  old  Newark 
fKDst  office ) .  He  presently  is  awaiting  trial 
on  a  gambling  charge  and  simultaneously  is 
dueling  with  Internal  Revenue. 

Russo,  48,  is  the  gambling  and  rackets  boss 
of  Monmouth  County,  N.J.  and  also  has  in- 
terests in  Florida.  Gyp  DeCarlo,  65,  an  obese 
character  who  detests  his  nickname,  like 
Bolardo  is  a  capo  in  the  Genovese  Family. 
He  grows  fat  ofi  gambling  and  loan-shark 
rackets  In  Union  County.  N.J.  and  operates 
crap  games  that  float  from  borough  to  bor- 
ough in  New  York  City. 

Like  countless  others  In  the  rackets, 
Bolardo,  Russo  and  DeCarlo  are  virtually 
laws  unto  themselves,  answerable  only  to 
the  Invisible  government  to  which  they  owe 
their  sole  allegiance — Cosa  Nostra. 

HOW     JOE    BONANNO     SCHEMED     TO     KILL AND 

LOST 

If  Cosa  Nostra  has  a  falling  at  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  is  the  fact 
that  It  is  composed  at  all  levels  of  total 
scoundrels.  Loyalty,  as  most  men  understand 
it,  simply  does  not  exist.  Though  elaborate 
oaths  are  required  for  membership  in  most 
cities,   the  members  hang  together  mainly 
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for  the  enormotia  profit  this  makes  poeelble, 
and  also  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  If 
they  do  otherwise.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Joseph  "Joe  Bananas"  Bonanno,  the 
New  York  mobster  whose  greed  almost  broke 
up  the  Syndicate. 

The  Mob's  ruling  council  was  organized 
in  1931  by  Lucky  Luciano  and  Al  Capone, 
and  Bonanno,  then  a  mean,  ambitious  26- 
year-old,  was  given  charter  membership  as 
the  representative  of  a  Brooklyn  gang.  It 
was  not  untU  1963  that  the  name  Coea 
Nostra  became  part  of  the  American  idiom. 
That  was  the  vear  Joe  Valachl,  a  small-time 
killer  for  the  Mob,  decided  to  spill  the 
brotherhood's  secrets  to  federal  agents  and 
then,  on  network  television,  to  a  congres- 
sional committee.  As  Valachl  detailed  it — 
and  as  some  lawmen  were  already  aware — 
each  of  the  "Commissioners"  serving  on  the 
ruling  council  Is  the  head  of  a  subdivision 
called  a  "Family^"  which  more  or  less  has 
free  rein  over  the  rackets  In  its  own  terri- 
tory. Any  disputes  over  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tions are  settled  by  the  Commission. 

At  present,  there  are  eight  Commissioners 
on  the  ruling  council :  Vlto  Genovese  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  now  In  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth;  Carlo  Gamblno 
of  New  York;  Steve  Magaddlno  of  Buffalo; 
Joe  Colombo  of  New  York;  Joe  Zerllli  of 
Detroit;  Momo  Salvatore  "Sam"  Giancana  of 
Chicago;  Angelo  Bruno  of  Phllidelphla — and 
the  aforementioned  Joe  Bonanno.  (There  was 
a  ninth  member,  Thomas  "Three-Plnger 
Brown"  Lucchese,  who  died — of  natural 
causes — la  July;  the  vacancy  Is  still  up  for 
grabs.) 

Collectively,  they  are  not  a  physically  Im- 
posing lot,  nor  even  frightening.  Five  of 
them  are  over  60.  tlagaddlno,  at  75,  Is  widely 
spoken  of — though  never  to  his  face — as 
a  senile  and  autocratic  windbag.  Giancana 
Is  59.  Bruno,  a  tubby  hypochondriac  to 
whom  the  greeting  "How  are  you?"  Is  an  In- 
vitation to  deliver  an  organ  recital.  Is  57. 
Even  Colombo,  at  43,  doesn't  stack  up  as 
much  of  a  headbreaker.  Yet  the  thing  to 
rememlier  Is  that  they  got  where  they  are — 
and  have  managed  to  stay  there — by  killing 
people. 

The  troublemaker  In  the  executive  club 
was  Joe  Bonanno,  a  fact  that  stemmed  from 
his  aggressive  and  Inventive  nature.  A  lot 
of  his  Innovations  worked  out  very  well — 
for  Instance,  the  "split-level  coflln."  As  the 
Bolardo  Incinerator  disclosure  points  out. 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  victims  has  always 
been  a  problem  taxing  the  mobsters'  Inge- 
nuity. Bonanno  solved  It  In  Brooklyn  by  ac- 
quiring a  funeral  home.  To  get  rid  of  un- 
wanted corpses  he  had  them  stuffed  Into 
the  lower  compartment  of  a  specially  built 
casket  of  his  own  design.  The  corpse  of  rec- 
ord lay  in  the  upper  compartnaent,  with 
family  and  cemetery  keepers  none  the  wiser. 
When  such  a  tandem  burial  was  to  be  held, 
Bonanno  supplied  muscular  pallbearers  who 
could  carry  the  extra  weight  without  strain. 
Bonanno's  victims  In  the  lower  berths  were 
put  underground  before  police  even  became 
aware  they  were  missing. 

By  1963,  at  the  age  of  58.  Bonanno  had 
lost  none  of  his  ambition  and  had  developed 
a  vast  disdain  for  his  fellow  Commissioners — 
some  of  whom  had  been  mere  car  thievee 
when  he  was  already  on  the  council.  He 
habitually  staked  out  for  himself  areas 
deemed  "open"  by  the  Commission — such 
as  the  U.S.  Southwest  and  Canada.  "He's 
planting  flags  all  over  the  world!"  fumed 
Commissioner  Magaddlno  when  Bonanno 
muscled  Into  Magaddlno's  Canadian  pre- 
serves. 

The  greedy  Bonanno  was  doing  more  than 
planting  flags.  Seeing  a  chance  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  brotherhood,  he  Issued  contracts 
for  the  murders  of  three  fellow  Commis- 
sioners— Magraddlno,  Lucchese  and  Gam- 
blno— and  another  contract  for  slaying  of 
the  head  of  a  Family  In  California.  Prank 
DeSlmone.  Bonanno  assigned  the  New  York 
murders  to  one  Joe  Magllocco,  a  fat  hood- 


lum with  high  blood  pressure.  Magllocco 
In  turn  farmed  the  New  York  murder  con- 
tracts out  to  an  ambitious  young  torpedo 
named  Joe  Colombo. 

Colombo  turned  out  to  be  more  of  an  ang- 
ler than  a  triggerman.  He  tipped  off  the 
Commission  to  Bonanno's  planned  coup,  and 
they  hurriedly  convened  a  meeting  to  deal 
with  the  treachery.  Magllocco  and  Bonanno 
were  summoned  to  face  charges.  Magllocco 
appeared  in  a  panic,  made  a  full  confession, 
was  banished  from  Cosa  Nostra,  fined  $50,000 
and  sent  home.  Shortly  thereafter  he  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  Meanwhile,  his  Family  and 
his  Commission  seat  were  given  to  the  stool 
pigeon  Colombo. 

Joe  Bonanno  never  showed  up  for  trial.  He 
hid  out  on  the  West  Coast,  using  the  name 
"J.  Santone."  Then,  In  1964,  he  went  to  Can- 
ada to  poach  once  more  on  Magaddlno's 
grounds.  Magaddlno  went  Into  a  frenzy,  call- 
ing a  Commission  meeting  for  Sept.  18,  1964, 
In  the  Engiewood  Cliffs.  N.J.  home  of  gang- 
ster Thomas  EboU.  Bonanno  Ignored  that 
meeting,  too.  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
Commission's  emissary  Sam  DeCavalcante. 
whose  biggest  previous  distinction  had  been 
in  trying  to  develop  a  garbage  disposal  unit 
that  would  reduce  a  human  body  to  a  meat- 
ball. In  the  face  of  Bonanno's  insults,  the 
council  accepted  the  advice  of  Its  Chicago 
Commissioner,  Momo  Giancana:  "Kill — kill! 
Why  don't  you  Just  kill  the  guy?" 

On  Oct.  14,  Magaddlno  met  in  Buffalo  with 
two  men.  An  informant  has  recalled  bits  of 
the  conversation:  "New  York  .  .  .  the  law- 
yer ...  we  got  the  car." 

Seven  nights  later,  Bonanno  and  four 
lawyers  dined  In  a  New  York  steak  house.  A 
sixth  man  Joined  them  about  11  pjn.  He  left 
the  table  twice,  walking  out  In  a  rainstorm 
to  use  a  corner  phone. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  Bonanno's  party 
left  the  restaurant  in  taxis.  The  sixth 
man,  who  took  a  separate  taxi,  got  out  at 
37th  Street  and  Park  Avenue  and  beckoned 
to  two  men  standing  on  the  corner.  A  few 
minutes  later.  Bonanno  arrived  at  an  apart- 
ment house  a  block  away.  The  two  men 
stepped  up  and  forced  Bonanno  Into  a  car 
at  gunpoint.  Though  there  has  been  all  sorts 
of  speculation  about  the  kidnaping — Includ- 
ing a  theory  that  Bonanno  staged  the  whole 
thing  to  avoid  an  appearance  before  a  grand 
Jury — the  fact  is  that  he  was  held  for  about 
six  weeks  somewhere  in  the  Catskllls.  There 
he  talked  his  captors  out  of  killing  him  by 
raising  the  specter  of  a  nationwide  gang  war 
If  they  knocked  him  off.  But  If  they  let  him 
go.  he  promised  to  turn  over  his  gang  and 
his  rackets  in  gratitude.  Apparently  the 
Commissioners'  lust  for  loot  exceeded  their 
lust  for  venegeance.  for  they  turned  him 
loose  in  December  1964. 

Bonanno  was  only  fooling.  He  went  to 
Haiti  to  bide  his  time,  then  returned  to  New 
York  last  year  to  rally  his  gang,  claim  his 
place  on  the  Commission  and  continue  his 
Invasion  of  Canada.  Magaddlno  still  howls 
about  it.  but  the  other  Commissioners,  per- 
haps afraid  of  the  guns  in  Bonanno's  Family, 
seem  intent  on  trying  to  Ignore  him.  hoping 
he'll  go  away,  or  something. 

TOUR  LAND   IS   HOODLAND 

The  disturbing  fact  is  that  the  Mob  today 
is  spread  across  the  land  and  has  been  able 
to  Insinuate  Itself  Into  the  core  of  society. 
Most  Americans  are  Just  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  its  Influence. 

Costa  Nostra  Is  a  cartel  of  24  semi-inde- 
pendent Families  that  vary  widely  in  size 
(from  20  to  1,000  members)  and  their  im- 
portance In  the  rackets.  Each  Family  unit 
Is  headed  by  a  Boss  and  several  of  these 
Bosses — the  current  number  is  eight — sit  on 
Cosa  Nostra's  ruling  Commission.  The  other 
Family  heads  (shown  flanking  the  map)  are 
not  necessarily  less  powerful  than  Individual 
Commissioners — Raymond  Patriarca  in  New 
England  and  Carlos  Marcello  In  Louisiana, 
for  example,  are  njore  powerful  than  some 


who  sit  on  the  ruling  body.  But  they  gener- 
ally follow  the  Commission's  edicts. 

Second  In  command  In  each  Family  is  the 
Underboss.  Beneath  him  are  squads  known 
as  regimes,  each  headed  by  a  copo  (captain) 
and  staffed  by  younger  or  less  accomplished 
thugs  known  as  soldati  (soldiers).  When  a 
member  grows  old  or  Infirm  he  may  become  a 
consigliere,  sort  of  a  mobster  emeritus  who 
serves  only  as  an  adviser  to  the  Boss.  The 
Boss  passes  orders  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand— a  system  designed  to  screen  the  top 
man  from  the  police.  The  Boss  has  tremen- 
dous authority  In  his  own  territory,  pre- 
siding over  all  gangland  enterprises — he  Is 
a  partner  In  everything — and  also  umpiring 
intra-gang  frictions,  as  New  England  Boss 
Patriarca  is  shown  doing  in  the  Boston  gang 
war  In  the  map  at  left.  The  membership 
rolls  of  Cosa  Nostra  supposedly  have  been 
closed  since  1957 — an  attempt  by  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  a  recruiting  race  that 
might  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
within  the  fraternity.  Nevertheless,  some 
Families  continue  to  add  new  members  when 
an  old  one  dies  and,  despite  the  decrepitude 
of  the  present  Commissioners,  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  ambitious  younger  talent  waiting 
to  take  over. 

In  the  old  days,  a  recruit  had  to  take  part 
in  at  least  one  murder  before  he  was  ac- 
cepted. But  during  the  World  War  11  man- 
power shortage,  standards  slipped  and  later, 
as  murder  became  a  less  popular  tactic,  many 
gangsters  were  let  In  who  never  had  made  a 
fatal  score.  This  Irks  some  oldtlmers.  As 
one  graying  hood  complained.  "Today  you 
got  a  thousand  guys  In  here  that  never  broke 
an  egg." 

THE    BRAZEN    ATTEMPT    TO    SPRING    HOFTA    WITH 
A    $1    MILLION   bribe:    A  CASE   OF   "THE  FIX" 

At  the  heart  of  every  successful  gangster's 
operation  is  the  Pix^the  working  arrange- 
ment with  key  police  and  elected  officials  and 
business  and  union  executives.  It  guarantees 
the  racketeers  room  to  swing  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acceptance  In  "respectable" 
circles.  For  sheer  audacity  and  sweep,  few 
Fixes  the  Mob  has  ever  undertaken  could 
top  a  plot  Just  now  unfolding  In  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  Cosa  Nostra  Is  ruled  over 
by  Carlos  Marcello.  Its  hoped-for  objective 
Is  liberty  for  James  Hoffa,  the  imprisoned 
boss  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Life  has  found  conclusive  evidence  that 
Hoffa's  pals — some  in  the  union,  some  in 
the  Mob,  some  In  both — dropped  $2  million 
Into  a  sprlng-Hoffa  fund  late  last  year.  The 
money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cosa 
Nostra  mobsters,  and  It  was  to  be  payable 
to  anyone  who  could  wreck  the  government's 
Jury-tampering  case  on  which  HoSa  had 
been  convicted. 

In  due  course,  the  money  was  made  avail- 
able to  Marcello  to  do  the  Job.  The  chief 
government  witness  In  the  trial,  which  took 
place  In  1964  In  Chattanooga,  had  been  Ed- 
ward Grady  Partln.  leader  of  a  Teamster 
local  In  Baton  Rouge.  La.  As  the  Mob  saw  it. 
Partln  was  a  logical  target  for  a  Fix.  If  he 
could  be  persuaded  somehow  to  recant  his 
own  testimony,  or  to  "taint"  It  by  claiming 
that  wiretaps  had  been  used  against  Hoffa. 
the  conviction  would  surely  be  reversed.  By 
last  January,  the  Mob  might  have  assumed 
that  Partln  already  had  been  softened  up. 
A  series  of  dynamite  explosions  had  wrecked 
construction  sites,  trucks  and  oil-drilling 
rigs  of  companies  whose  employes  were  mem- 
bers of  Partln's  union.  Partln  got  the  mes- 
sage all  right,  but  ignored  It. 

Then  another  pitch  was  made  to  Partln. 
It  was  arranged  by  Aubrey  Young,  45,  who 
for  years  had  been  an  aide  and  confidant  of 
Louisiana  Governor  John  J.  McKelthen. 

Though  the  governor  did  not  know  it. 
Young  had  some  curious  contacts  outside  of 
the  executive  suite.  One  of  these  was  Mar- 
cello, about  whose  empire  you  will  read  more 
In  next  week's  Instalment. 

In  January,  Young  set  up  a  meeting  with 
Partln  at  the  request  of  still  another  man 
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of  Influence  in  Louisiana  politics,  a  some- 
time public  relations  specialist  and  all- 
around  operator  named  D'Alton  Smith. 

Members  of  Smith's  family  are  well-placed 
In  Louisiana.  His  brother,  A.  D.  Smith,  is  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Prances  Pecora,  Is  an  official  of 
the  state  Insurance  commission.  Mrs.  Pecora 
Is  also  the  wife  of  Noflo  Pecora,  former  oper- 
ator of  the  Marcello-owned  Town  and  Coun- 
try Motel  In  New  Orleans. 

The  meeting  with  Partln  took  place  at 
Young's  house  in  Baton  Rouge.  Smith  was 
there  when  Partin  arrived. 

"D'Alton  had  told  me  he  wanted  to  see 
if  he  could  straighten  out  Partln's  testimony 
to  help  Hoffa."  Young  has  since  told  Life. 
"When  I  saw  what  they  were  talking  about 
in  the  parlor.  I  took  a  walk  because  I  didn't 
want  any  part  of  it.  After  the  meeting.  D'Al- 
ton told  me  that  he  couldn't  budge  Partin; 
that  Partin  said  his  testimony  was  true." 

Partln  confirmed  to  Life  that  this  indeed 
wns  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  and  has 
added  these  details  of  the  Inducements  he 
says  were  held  out  to  him:  The  Initial  offer 
for  the  changing  of  his  testimony  was  $25,000 
a  year  for  10  years.  He  turned  it  down.  The 
ante  was  hiked  until  it  reached  an  overall 
total  of  $1  million.  Still  Partin  refused. 
When  Smith  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  Job  and 
went  away.  Partin  called  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

A  short  time  later.  Young,  who  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  sought  sanctuary  for  three 
days  in  the  Town  and  Country  Motel,  which 
Is  Marcello's  rackets  headquarters.  Young  has 
offered  this  explanation:  "I  go  to  the  Town 
and  Country  because  there's  always  lots  of 
politicians  there.  I  didn't  see  Carlos  or  talk 
to  him.  I  know  I  didn't,  because  there  was 
a  state  policeman  with  me  all  the  time." 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  Partln's  call,  the 
Justice  Department  began  an  Investigation 
Into  the  bribery  attempt.  Young  returned  to 
the  capltol  at  Baton  Rouge.  When  the  gov- 
ernor asked  him  to  explain  his  absence. 
Young  blurted  out  the  story  of  the  at- 
tempted bribery  of  Partin.  Furious,  Mc- 
Kelthen threatened  to  fire  him.  Young  re- 
signed. 

As  to  what  has  happened  to  the  $2  million, 
Marcello,  of  course,  isn't  talking.  And  Hoffa 
remains  In  federal  prison. 

This  Is  a  fair  example  of  the  intricate 
forces  involved  In  a  particular  sort  of  Fix. 
But  a  Fix  doesn't  have  to  entail  an  exchange 
of  money.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
in  fear,  through  means  as  unsubtle  as  a  crack 
over  the  head,  an  arm  broken  by  twisting,  an 
implied  disclosure  of  family  skeletons,  a 
hoarse  voice  on  the  phone,  a  timely  murder. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  campaign  "contri- 
butions" or  by  outright  bribes.  It  can  be 
attained  through  employment  of  public  re- 
lations counsels  who  stress  things  like  the 
good  name  of  a  city  or  the  amount  of  money 
donated  to  charity  by  Mob  enterprises,  or 
who  plant  In  newspaper  columns  evidences  of 
the  charm,  wit  and  good  connections  of  key 
mobsters  as  they  are  seen  about  the  si>ots 
where  expensive  people  gather.  It  can  be 
helped  immeasurably  with  cheap  devices  like 
easy  "loans"  to  a  reporter  whose  tastes  out- 
run his  Income. 

A  blg-clty  mayor  may  have  nothing  but 
loathing  for  mobsters.  Yet  If  disclosure  of 
corruption  in  his  city  threatens  the  tenure 
of  his  political  machine,  he  may  make  every 
effort  to  suppress  the  story — rationalizing 
that  the  city  would  be  much  worse  off  with 
the  opposition  in  control.  This  Is  a  solid 
dividend  of  the  Fix.  Ask  any  gangster. 

THE  FAT  MAN  WHO  DIED  ON  A  MEAT  HOOK 

The  information  and  entertainment  media, 
and  ultimately  the  public  themselves,  play 
their  part  in  all  of  this.  Too  often  they  take 
a  scriptwriter's  view  of  gangsters,  viewing 
them  as  one  would  look  at  tenants  of  the 
great  ape  house  at  the  zoo — with  vague  thrills 
of  identity  but  with  amused  tolerance.  When 
Frank  Sinatra  appears  In  public  with  Sam 


Giancana,  who  is  a  killer  and  a  crook,  the 
tendency  is  to  see  Sinatra  as  a  bigger  swinger 
than  ever — not  Just  another  entertainer  who 
has  some  crummy  friends. 

Giancana  Is  a  pretty  good  exhibit  when  It 
comes  to  Illustrating  the  manicuring  of  goril- 
las. Despite  his  absence  from  the  country, 
his  Fix  in  Chicago  remains  as  tight  and  tra- 
ditional as  any  you  could  find. 

Giancana  took  over  the  300-member  Chi- 
cago Cosa  Nostra  Family — the  Outfit,  as  it 
is  called  locally — in  1957,  after  it  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  the  Incumbent  Boss, 
Tony  Accardo,  was  getting  too  slow  and  too 
rich.  Glancana's  decision  was  brought  home 
to  Accardo  by  a  bullet  fired  over  his  head  as 
Tony  was  entering  his  spacious  $500,000  es- 
tate in  suburban  River  Forest.  He  under- 
stood. 

if.am  Giancana  is  a  frail,  gnomelike  man 
whose  constant  cigar  smoking  has  deformed 
his  upper  lip  into  a  permanent  sneer.  Back 
in  World  War  II,  when  asked  by  the  draft 
board  what  he  did  for  a  living,  he  replied, 
"I  steal."  He  was  adjudged  a  psychopath, 
and  Sam  figures  it  was  a  bad  rap.  "I  was 
telling  them  the  truth."  he  said.  Before  he 
was  old  enough  to  vote,  he'd  been  arrested 
three  times  for  murder.  He  likes  the  girls — 
for  one  he  purchased  a  remounted  30-carat 
stolen  diamond  from  a  fence  in  New  York — 
and  has  made  International  headlines  as  the 
recurrent  escort  of  Singer  Phyllis  McGulre. 
He  likes  to  play  golf,  and  when  FBI  agents 
began  bothering  his  game  when  they  had 
him  under  surveillance  in  1963,  he  went  to 
federal  court  and  got  an  order  stipulating 
that  the  agents  ihust  stay  two  foursomes 
back. 

Ultimately,  the  agents  won  that  round. 
Giancana  was  called  before  a  grand  Jury, 
granted  Immunity  from  prosecution  stem- 
ming from  anything  he  might  say  and,  when 
he  refused  to  answer  questions,  served  a 
year  in  Jail  for  contempt.  Fearing  another 
such  sentence,  he  has  stayed  pretty  much 
out  of  the  country  ever  since.  For  a  time, 
control  of  the  Outfit  fell  to  Glancana's  lieu- 
tenants, but  as  federal  prosecutions  sent 
several  of  them  to  Jail,  Family  matters  de- 
manded a  more  experienced  hand  at  the 
helm.  One  current  theory  Is  that  Accardo  has 
come  out  of  retirement  to  resume  active  con- 
trol. 

The  truth  Is  that  Giancana  Is  still  running 
things  by  remote  control  from  a  hideout  in 
Mexico,  a  posh  castle  near  Cuernavaca  where 
he  poses  as  Rlccardo  Scalzetti.  The  real  Scal- 
zetti,  Glancana's  erstwhile  chauffeur  and 
courier,  Is  more  familiar  to  Chicagoans  as 
Richard  Cain,  a  well-known  former  Chicago 
policeman  and  more  recently  a  private 
Investigator. 

In  Chicago,  where  racketeering  was  per- 
fected, the  connection  between  the  Mob  and 
the  politicians  remains  extensive  and  arro- 
gant. Prom  an  office  across  from  City  Hall, 
there  are  men  ready  to  carry  out  Glancana's 
wishes  and  attend  to  the  clockwork  of  the 
Fix. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  particular  pride  to  Gian- 
cana and  his  boys  that  they  are  firmly  fn 
control  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  political  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago's famous  First  Ward,  which  Includes  the 
Loop  with  Its  glittering  commerce  and  the 
West  Side  campus  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois as  well  as  a  warren  of  flophouses,  honky- 
tonks,  pool  halls,  pawnshlps  and  slums.  It 
also  enfolds  City  Hall,  the  Cool;  County 
courthouse,  police  headquarters,  the  federal 
courthouse,  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  most  of  the  major  office 
buildings,  the  largest  hotels  and  the  ter- 
minals or  major  railroads.  The  Democratic 
organizations  of  two  other  West  Side  wards — 
the  28th  and  the  29th — are  also  nominally 
chattels  of  the  Mob.  But  the  real  gangster 
operative  piower,  for  obvious  reasons,  Is  in 
the  First. 

The  First  Ward  Republican  apparatus  Is 
a  Joke.   Glancana's  men  permit  It  to  exist 


only  so  they  can  have  a  foot  in  both  parties. 
The  hoods  have  been  known  to  round  up  a 
few  thousand  G.OP.  votes  In  certain  elec- 
tions Just  to  avoid  embarrassing  Democratic 
winners  with  heavy  pluralities  from  a 
gangster-dominated  political  organization. 
But  aside  from  being  something  to  scratch 
matches  on,  Republicans  in  the  First  Ward 
are  handy  In  other  ways.  In  Mexico  City  this 
year,  for  example,  Giancana  and  Miss  Mc- 
Gulre tooled  around  in  a  white  Oldsmoblle 
licensed  to  Peter  Granata,  the  present  Re- 
publican committeeman  in  the  First  Ward. 
Although  Cosa  Nostra  control  over  the 
three  wards  Is  as  well-known  to  many  Chi- 
cagoans as  the  Water  Tower,  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley,  the  longtime  guru  of  Cook  County's 
Democrats,  stays  aloof.  As  Chicago  mayors 
have  always  done.  Mayor  Daley  tends  to 
bristle  at  allegations  of  organized  corrup- 
tion in  his  city  as  being  something  less  than 
patriotic.  Leadership  of  ward  organizations, 
he  contends,  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
people   in    the   wards. 

First  Ward  Democratic  headquarters.  Just 
across  La  Salle  Street  from  City  Hall,  Is  a 
handily  located,  permanently  established 
center  of  political  corruption.  Here  politi- 
cliins.  policemen,  newsmen  and  other  use- 
ful people  troop  into  the  office  for  favors 
given  and  received.  (As  in  few  other  cities, 
certain  Journalists  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
First  Ward  Fix.  The  First  Ward  Democratic 
organization,  if  it  serves  the  gangster's  needs, 
can — and  on  occasion  does — swing  enough 
influence  in  city  rooms  to  get  a  story  killed 
or  softened  to  the  point  where  it  is  almost 
an  apology.)  The  principal  disbursing  officer, 
and  Glancana's  main  liaison  with  the  First 
Ward-heelers,  is  Pat  Marcy,  who  served  a 
prison  term  for  robbery  back  before  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  First  Ward  Democratic 
organization. 

Details  of  the  First  Ward's  bribe  trafficking 
were  spelled  out  In  a  1963  report  on  police 
corruption  In  Chicago  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  report,  naming  names, 
disclosed  specific  payoffs  that  kept  police 
from  cracking  down  on  centers  of  vice  op- 
erated by  the  Giancana  Mob.  But  Police  Su- 
perintendent Orlando  W.  Wilson,  a  man  with 
a  reputation  for  Incorruptibility,  reacted  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  Mayor  Daley, 
scoffing  at  the  report  as  "gossip"  and  refusing 
to  take  any  action  against  accused  bribe- 
takers on  the  police  force — including  his  ad- 
ministrative assistent,  Sgt.  Paul  Qulnn.  (Wil- 
son retired  August  1.  Qulnn  remains  on  the 
force  as  administrative  assistant  to  Wilson's 
successor,  James  B.  Conllsk  Jr.) 

Giancana  rules  the  First  Ward  like  a  Tartar 
warlord.  He  can  brush  an  alderman  off  the 
city  council  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand — 
as  he  did  in  1962,  when  he  ordered  the  resig- 
nation of  Alderman  John  D'Arco.  (It  was  all 
brought  to  a  head  by  a  D'Arco  faux  pas.  He 
and  Giancana  were  seated  at  a  restaurant 
table  when  an  FBI  agent,  well-known  to  both 
men,  approached.  D'Arco,  reacting  as  a  poli- 
tician, leaped  to  his  feet  and  shook  hands 
with  the  agent.  Giancana  disapproved.  Exit 
Alderman  D'Arco.)  State  Senator  Anthony 
DeTolve,  a  relative  of  Glancana's  late  wife, 
was  nominated  to  succeed  D'Arco.  Four  days 
before  the  aldermanlc  election,  the  gang  Boss 
capriciously  decided  that  DeTolve  would  not 
do,  either.  In  the  ensuing  confusion,  the  First 
Ward  wound  up  without  an  alderman  for  a 
year.  Not  many  constituents  could  discern 
any  difference. 

For  seven  years.  U.S.  Representative  Roland 
Libonati  was  one  of  the  tame  congressmen 
from  the  First  Ward.  "Llbby"  got  on  the  pow- 
erful House  Judiciary  Committee  and  became 
something  of  a  Capitol  Hill  landmark.  Tony 
Tlsci,  Glancana's  son-in-law,  was  on  the  gov- 
ernment payroU  at  $11,829.84  a  year  as  Libo- 
nati's  assistant.  In  1962,  for  reasons  still  un- 
disclosed, Giancana  decided  that  Libonati 
was  a  liability.  The  hapless  congressman  sub- 
mitted without  a  protest  and,  for  stated 
reasons  of  his  wUe'»  111  health,  obediently  did 
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not  ran  for  r»-electlon  In  1964.  TUcl  stayed 
on  »M  aastatant  to  Ubonatl'i  snoceator,  Frank 
Annunzlo. 

The  grand  Jury  InTeatigatlon  that  Jailed 
Olaneana  erentaally  dislodged  TUd  from 
Anniin«lo'»  payroll.  The  dlacloaure  that  Tlsd 
had  refused  to  taUc  to  the  Jury,  plesullng  fear 
of  self-lnerimlnatlan,  was  followed  by  his 
realgnatloc  as  Annunzlo's  aide.  Kfarcy  and 
D'Arco  were  also  Fifth  Amendment  witnesses. 
But  there,  as  might  be  expected,  the  matter 
rested.  UB.  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  a 
Democratic  appointee,  did  not  extend  Im- 
munity to  Tlscl,  M&rcy  and  D'Arco  even 
though  they,  like  Olancana,  had  balked  at 
testifying.  Immunity  for  them  might  have 
been  embarrassing  for  Mayor  Daley's  Demo- 
cratic machine.  It  would  have  given  the  three 
the  choice  of  exposing  the  workings  of  Glan- 
cana's  captive  organization  or,  like  him.  going 
to  Jail. 

For  some  years.  Olancana's  political  courier 
was  the  master  fixer  of  the  Chicago  Mob.  the 
late,  notorious  Murray  Humphreys.  Using 
the  name  "Mr.  Pope,"  he  frequently  delivered 
messages  and  packages  to  Llbonati  and  other 
members  of  the  Illinois  congressional  delega- 
tion. Humphreys  died  in  1965,  and  some  of 
his  political  duties  now  fall  to  Gus  Alex,  who 
rims  the  rackets  for  Olancana  in  the  First 
Ward. 

Olancana,  perhaps  spellbound  by  his  ac- 
quaintances among  celebrities  and  his  con- 
trol over  pald-for  political  hacks,  has  been 
known  to  overstep  his  own  Influence.  Once, 
during  a  time  of  tight  surveillance  by  the 
FBI,  he  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  a  hood- 
lum named  Charles  English,  with  a  message 
for  the  O-men  who  were  waiting  outside  for 
him  to  leave  a  saloon.  The  message  was  an 
Invitation  to  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  then  the  At- 
torney General,  to  sit  down  and  talk  over 
calling  the  agents  off.  English  made  quite 
a  sales  pitch.  'Elected  officials  all  over  the 
country,  hundreds  of  'em,  owe  their  Jobs 
to  'Moe,'  "  be  expledned  proudly.  His  parting 
words  were  equally  blithe:  "Moe  says  If 
Kennedy  wants  to  talk,  he  should  get  In 
touch  with  Frank  Sinatra  to  set  it  up. " 

Kennedy  passed  up  the  bid — and  along 
about  that  time  Sinatra  fell  out  of  New  Fron- 
tier favor.  The  FBI  continued  its  investiga- 
tions, resulting  in  a  1065  Jail  sentence  for 
Olancana. 

Some  of  Olancana's  lieutenants  have  their 
own  connections  with  politicians,  officials  and 
Important  people.  Gus  Alex  has  an  es- 
pecially warm  relationship  with  Chicago's 
city  treasurer.  Marshall  Korshak.  and  his 
brother.  Attorney  Sidney  Korshak.  Sidney  Is 
a  pal  of  other  leading  Chicago  gangsters — 
"a  message  from  him  | Sidney],"  a  prominent 
mobster  once  was  quoted  on  a  witness  stand, 
"is  a  message  from  us."  On  Alex's  applica- 
tion In  1957  for  an  apartment  on  exclusive 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  he  described  himself  as  a 
•15,000-a-year  employe  of  Marshall  Korshak, 
then  a  state  senator. 

Among  p<^tlcal  favors  rendered  by  pald- 
for  oSclals  to  Coea  Nostra  are  the  passing 
along  of  Information  that  comes  over  their 
desks  and  the  sending  up  of  storm  signals 
whenever  official  action  against  the  Mob  is 
threatened. 

In  1962,  for  example.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  sent  his  federal  prosecutors  a  list 
of  g&ngBters  to  be  investigated,  stipulating 
that  the  list  be  held  In  strict  secrecy  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  a  copy  of  the  list  turned  up  in  a  Michi- 
gan Avenue  office  used  by  Olancana  and  Alex. 

Fans  of  Sinatra  and  Miss  McGulre  might 
reconsider  their  acceptance  of  Olancana  as 
a  social  figure  If  they  had  heard  a  conver- 
sation which  took  place  in  Miami  a  few  years 
ago  among  three  Olancana  employes.  So.  for 
that  matter,  might  Sinatra  and  Miss  Mc- 
Gulre. The  subject  was  William  Jackson,  a 
grotesque  slugger  for  the  Outfit  who  weighed 
well  over  350  pounds.  Jackson  somehow  had 
gotten  out  of  line  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
As  faithfully  related  by  an  Informant,  James 


TDrell*  and  Ftore  Bucderl  were  telling  John 
(Jackie)  Cerone  with  some  glee  how  they'd 
gone  about  It. 

"Jackson  wak  hung  up  on  that  meat  hook," 

said  Torello.  "He  waa  so heavy  he  bent 

it.  He  was  on  that  thing  three  days  before 
he  croaked." 

Bucclert  began  to  giggle.  "Jackie,  you 
shoulda  seen  the  guy.  Like  an  elephant,  he 

was,  and  when  JUnmy  hit  him  in  the 

with  that  electric  prod  . .  ." 

Torello  interrupted  excitedly.  "He  wsa  flop- 
pin'  around  on  that  hook,  Jackie.  We  tossed 
water  on  him  to  give  the  prod  a  better  charge, 
and  he's  screamln'.  . . ." 

The  conversation  turned  animatedly  to 
other  methods  of  dlsp>enslng  Olancana's 
brand  of  Justice — except  for  the  revolting 
subject  matter,  they  might  have  been  men 
sitting  around  a  bait  shop  discussing  favorite 
fishing  lures.  "The  stretcher  is  best."  Insisted 
Torello.  "i»ut  a  guy  on  it  with  chains  and 
you  can  stretch  him  until  his  Joints  pop.  .  .  . 
Remember  the  guy  that  sweat  so  much  he 
dried  out?  He  was  always  wantln'  water, 
water.  ...  I  think  he  died  of  thirst." 

Once  again,  a  reminder:  these  men  are 
members  of  Olancana's  Coea  Nostra  Family. 
He  was.  and  still  is.  the  Boss  who  gives  people 
like  Buccleri  and  Torello  the  "contracts"  for 
killing  people  like  the  late,  heavy  William 
Jackson. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Fix  Is  im- 
mutable— i.e.,  be  with  winners.  Politically, 
this  is  conductive  to  bipartisanship,  "Do  like 
we  do  In  Chicago,"  counseled  Sam  Olancana 
when  he  was  reviewing  his  secret  Investments 
in  the  Stardiist  Casino  in  Las  Vegas  in  1961. 
"Give  to  both  parties." 

Naturally,  when  the  delicate  matter  of  in- 
vestments of  this  sort  Is  at  issue,  the  man 
whose  knowhow  is  most  prized  is  Meyer  Lan- 
sky.  Though  not  a  Cosa  Nostra  member  (he 
is  Jewish),  he  Is  the  Mob's  chief  financial 
counselor.  As  such,  he  was  the  architect  of 
"the  skim."  the  system  whereby  tax-free  cash 
Is  siphoned  off  the  top  of  casino  profits  In 
Nevada. 

Nevada  has  been  "open"  territory  for  Cosa 
Nostra  racketeers  ever  since  legalized  gam- 
bling made  Laa  Vegas  synonymous  with  high 
rolling.  The  Mobs  from  Cleveland.  Chicago. 
Miami  and  New  York  all  had  representatives 
looking  after  their  hidden  Interests  and 
therefore  had  something  of  a  stake  in  Nevada 
politics. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Olancana  saw  fit 
to  give  people  adrtce.  Nor  is  it  at  all  remark- 
able that  the  Fremont  Casino  in  Las  Vegas 
found  It  necessary  to  obtain  the  personal 
approval  of  Lansky  for  Its  $19,500  budget  for 
political  "contributions"  In  1963:  $5,000  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Nevada  supreme  court;  $200 
to  a  Justice  of  the  peace;  $300  to  a  county 
commissioner;  $500  to  a  state  assemblyman, 
and  $500  to  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor. That  was  local.  Another  $1,000  was  anted 
up  for  a  national  political  figure — and  $12,000 
for  his  opponent. 

The  payoff,  of  course,  was  Influence  in 
Las  Vegas,  Carson  City  and  Washington — 
not  Just  fcMT  Ed  Levlnson,  operator  of  the 
Fremont,  but  also  for  Lansky.  (At  the  time, 
Levlnson  had  another  very  useful  connection 
in  Washington.  Both  he  and  Benjamin 
Slgelbaum,  the  bagman  who  transported  the 
"skim"  money  to  lansky  In  Miami  Beach, 
were  partners  of  Bobby  Baker  in  the  Serv-U 
vending  machine  enterprise.  Baker,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  then  the  Senate  majority  sec- 
retary, as  well  as  a  chief  dispenser  of  funds 
for  the  Senate  Democratic  campaign  com- 
mittee and  confldant  and  prot^g^  of  the  then 
Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson.) 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this  was  per- 
haps most  succinctly  explained  by  Major  Rid- 
dle, operator  of  the  opulent  Dunes  Casino 
of  Las  Vegas.  When  the  owners  yelped  about 
a  120.000  contribution  to  a  man  very  high 
In  then-Governor  Grant  Sawyer's  office,  Rid- 
dle gave  an  explanation,  which  an  inform- 
ant has  passed  along:  "The  guy  does  what- 


ever we  want.  Any  one  of  the  things  he  does 
for  us  would  bring  in  $20,000."  And  besides. 
Riddle  added,  the  contribution  in  question 
was  an  economy  when  compared  with  the 
$200,000  the  Desert  Inn  had  anted  up  for 
another  influential  politician. 

Riddle  told  the  informant  later  about  the 
nuances  of  political  giving  and  taking.  The 
case  In  point  was  the  gambling  license  for 
Irving  Devlne,  a  local  racketeer.  Devine  was 
prepared  to  make  a  hefty  "political  contribu- 
tion" of  $50,000  to  the  Nevada  governor's 
campaign  for  re-election.  Riddle  said,  in  re- 
turn for  his  license. 

"That's  the  only  way  our  guy  would  do 
It,"  said  Riddle.  "You  know.  In  a  campaign, 
he  needs  funds.  Any  other  time,  It's  some- 
thing else  again." 

Unfortunately  for  Devine,  a  federal  report 
disclosing  his  ties  with  skimming  racketeers 
began  to  circulate  around  Nevada  shortly 
afterward.  Any  talk  of  a  gambling  license 
for  Devine  became  a  dead  issue. 

PBOCONSUL    or    THE    BOSTON    GANG    WAR 

The  Fix  is  by  no  means  limited  to  wide- 
open  Nevada  and  the  political  backrooms  of 
Chicago.  It  also  flourishes  in  New  England, 
with  a  ruthlessness  that  Is  a  point  of  per- 
sonal pride  to  the  resident  of  Cosa  Nostra  pro- 
consul, Raymond  Patriarca. 

At  69,  Patriarca  has  two  distinctions  In 
Cosa  Nostra.  When  it  comes  to  manipulating 
the  makers  and  enforcers  of  the  law,  he  has 
few  peers.  His  tightly  disciplined  150-member 
gang  operates  a  dazzling  array  of  rackets  and 
legitimate  businesses  over  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Coimectlcut  and  Maine. 

He  Is  also  known  as  the  only  Cosa  Nostra 
Boss  to  operate  for  more  than  three  years 
within  range  of  an  FBI  microphone.  The 
Cosa  Nostra  Commission  have  held  several 
discussions  to  decide  how  this  mountainous 
blunder  should  be  dealt  with.  Bosses  have 
been  killed  for  less.  The  bug  itself,  planted 
by  the  FBI  in  Patrlarca's  ofllce  in  Providence. 
R.I.,  was  bad  enough.  But  Patriarca  com- 
pounded the  original  seciirity  breach  by  let- 
ting some  of  the  taped  transcripts  get  into 
the  federal  court  record.  In  this,  his  arro- 
gance played  a  major  role. 

It  aU  involved  the  Income  tax  fraud  trial 
of  one  of  his  capos,  Louis  TagUanetti.  When 
Taglianetti  was  found  guilty,  Patriarca  made 
his  big  mistake — by  ordering  an  appeal  of 
the  conviction.  This  ultimately  forced  the 
introduction  of  the  bugged  tape  transcripts 
in  the  record.  The  way  Cosa  Nostra  sees  it,  far 
better  Taglianetti  should  have  served  his 
seven  months  in  the  first  plaice. 

Among  the  disclosiu-es  in  the  FBI  records: 

Patriarca  is  the  referee  of  the  celebrated 
gang  war  that  has  plagued  Boston  for  more 
than  three  years.  He  presides  over  the  shabby 
scene  with  such  authority  that  nobody  is 
killed  without  bis  permission.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  the  40-odd  victims  were  slain  on 
his  direct  orders.  The  bug  picked  up  con- 
versations among  Patriarca  and  his  capos 
concerning  the  slaylngs;  the  assassins  them- 
selves were  named.  At  one  point,  when  his 
own  declaration  of  an  armistice  was  not  be- 
ing observed,  Patriarca  proclaimed  angrily 
that  he  was  about  to  "declare  martial  law." 

All  types  of  crime  in  his  bailiwick,  not 
Just  the  organized  kind,  are  cleared  by 
Patriarca — among  them  bank  robberies,  hi- 
jackings, arson.  Jewel  thefts  and  kidnapings. 

Such  information,  needless  to  say,  was 
priceless  intelligence  for  law  officials.  It  was 
also  a  temporary  lease  on  life  for  gangsters 
William  Marfeo  and  John  Biele,  who  had 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  Coea  Nostra.  The 
bug  revealed  Patrlarca's  various  plots  to  kill 
the  pair  over  a  period  of  months,  and  on 
each  occasion,  FBI  agents  managed  to  tip 
them  off — as  well  as  the  police.  A  ban  on 
bugging  in  1965  forced  disconnection  of  the 
microphone  In  Patrlarca's  office.  Within  a 
year,  Marfeo  was  slain  In  Providence;  Biele 
was  murdered  In  Miami  last  March. 

As  a  Mob  Boss,  Raymond  Patriarca  sits  as 
something   of   a    Judge   himself,   sometimes 
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over  the  affairs  of  politicians.  On  one  such 
instance.  In  1963,  a  top  official  of  the  Rhode 
Island  state  government,  much  in  Patrlarca's 
debt,  had  been  defeated  for  re-election.  One 
of  his  backers,  a  Warwick,  R.I.  businessman, 
had  contributed  $17,000  to  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  and  wanted  his  money  back, 
claiming  it  had  been  a  loan.  Not  so,  said  the 
politician — It  was  an  outright  gift. 

Patriarca  himself  held  court  on  the  mat- 
ter behind  the  vending  machines  in  his 
Coin-O-Matlc  office  in  Providence.  Unsur- 
prisingly, he  ruled  for  the  defendant.  The 
$17,000  was  a  gift.  Judge  Patriarca  advised 
the  businessman  to  forget  it.  He  did. 

Patriarca  is  far  warier  with  his  own  politi- 
cal contributions.  His  political  payoffs  are 
held  in  a  bank  account  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "Raymond's  Escrow  Fund."  It  is 
released  to  deserving  political  servants  only 
after  they  have  delivered  lor  Raymond 
Patriarca. 

A  good  example  of  this  device  was  a  battle 
in  1963  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  over 
proposed  extension  of  the  racing  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Downs  race  track,  at  Hancock, 
Mass.  At  the  time.  Patriarca  and  the  late 
Thomas  Lucchese  were  among  the  hoodlums 
holding  secret  interests  in  the  track.  More 
racing  days  were  needed  at  the  track  to  keep 
it  from  going  bankrupt.  Patriarca  spread  the 
word  that  there  would  be  an  added  purse 
of  $25,000  in  Rasrmond's  Escrow  Fund  for  dis- 
persal— if  the  track  got  a  lengthened  season. 
There  was  a  stormy  floor  fight  in  the  legis- 
lature. Patrlarca's  forces  lost,  but  the  $25,000 
remained  in  Raymond's  Escrow  Fund. 

But  in  routine  matters.  Patrlarca's  Fix,  In 
spite  of  his  tendency  to  talk  too  much  about 
it,  has  worked  smoothly.  To  cite  an  example: 
on  Friday  afternoon,  July  27,  1962  a  high- 
ranking  state  police  officer  flashed  a  yellow 
alert  to  Jerry  Angiulo,  Patrlarca's  Underboss 
in  Boston,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  raid 
the  next  day  on  gambling  Joints  at  Revere 
Beach.  When  the  raiders  arrived,  Patrlarca's 
five  Joints  were  demurely  closed.  The  police 
raided  only  the  independent  gamblers — who 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  refuse  to  cut 
Angiulo  and  the  Mob  in  on  their  operations. 
On  the  following  Tuesday,  Angiulo's  five 
casinos  reopened  at  new  addresses  and 
quickly  lapped  up  the  business  of  the  gam- 
blers who  had  been  shut  down  in  the  raid. 
Three  years  later,  in  June  1965,  with  the 
Fix  working  smoothly  as  ever,  the  whole 
sequence  of  Jiggers-shutdown-rald-reopen- 
Ing  was  reenacted  at  Revere. 

If  the  Commission  doesn't  decide  to  elim- 
inate him,  Patriarca  eventually  could  be 
tripped  up  by  his  own  heavy-handed  greed. 
Right  now  the  chief  witness  against  him  in 
a  conspiracy  case  awaiting  trial  is  Joseph 
Barboza,  a  35-year-old  triggerman  whom 
Patriarca  had  assigned  in  June  1965  to  kill 
Marfeo  (one  of  the  occasions  when  Marfeo 
was  tipped  off) .  Later  Barboza  was  impris- 
oned on  an  unrelated  charge.  His  gangster 
friends  Immediately  set  about  collecting 
funds  to  pay  for  an  appeal.  Two  of  them 
were  waylaid — ^by  Patrlarca's  men — and  shot 
dead.  The  killers  walked  off  with  the  $80,000 
they  had  collected.  Barboza.  stranded  behind 
bars  and  enraged  at  the  doublecross,  became 
a  government  witness.  Patriarca  may  live  to 
regret  it. 

The  Fix,  like  any  other  form  of  commerce, 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  winds  of 
Inflation.  Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent 
than  in  New  Jersey,  home  of  Vito  Genovese 
and  other  thieving  murderers  and  polltlcans. 

In  Februray  1963  three  men  sat  down  in 
a  ramshackle  club  called  "The  Bam,"  on 
Route  22  In  Mountainside,  N.J.,  to  discuss 
the  rising  cost  of  fixing  police  officials.  Two 
of  them  were  the  gabby  old  friends  who 
discussed  Richie  Boiardo's  beckoning  Incin- 
erator: Angelo  DeCarlo  and  Tony  Russo,  the 
Genovese  family's  betting  boss  In  Monmouth 
County.  (Russo'E  sobriquet  in  the  Mob  Is 
"Little     Pussy."     His     brother    John — "Big 


Pussy" — did  a  stretch  for  murder.)  Also  at 
the  table  was  an  informant  for  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  and  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  kept  secret  until  now,  have  been 
a  key  factor  in  the  recent  amassing  of  in- 
telligence by  federal  officials  on  New  Jersey 
Mob  actlvties. 

The  specific  complaint  of  the  two  gangsters 
was  the  forthright  grabbiness  of  a  top-level 
officer  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Police.  Russo 
said  the  police  official  was  collecting  $250  a 
month  for  ignoring  bookies  around  Mon- 
mouth Park  race  track,  plus  $1,000  a  month 
in  gambling  payoffs  in  Long  Branch  and 
another  $1,000  from  Asbury  Park  As  if  this 
weren't  enough,  Joe  ZicarelU,  a  Bonanno 
capo  who  bosses  bookie  and  lottery  action 
in  Hudson  County,  was  paying,  accord- 
ing to  Russo  and  DeCarlo,  an  additional 
$5,000  a  month.  And  now.  to  top  it  off,  Russo 
complained,  this  guy  had  the  gall  to  demand 
double  payoffs  for  each  month  of  the  summer 
season,  when  resorts  like  Asbury  Park  and 
Long  Branch  boom  and  so  does  gambling.  The 
irony  of  It  all,  DeCarlo  added  bitterly,  was 
that  he,  Russo  and  ZicarelU  had  only  them- 
selves to  blame.  They  had  personally  picked 
their  greedy  policeman  and  arranged  for  a 
well-connected  Hudson  County  politico  to 
promote  him  to  his  high  place  on  the  force. 
DeCarlo  promised  to  talk  soon  to  the  same 
politican  about  the  state  policeman's  un- 
seemly greed. 

Whatever  was  said  at  that  meeOng,  the 
result  wasi  negative,  for  the  police  officer  con- 
tinued to/ extort  heavy  payoffs  from  DeCarlo. 
Russo  antl  ZicarelU  until  his  retirement,  two 
yearsjater.  Expensive  though  he  was,  he  was 
wor*h  too  much  to  the  Mob  to  warrant  get- 
ting rid  of  him.  He  represented  what  is 
called  in  Cosa  Nostra  a  "solid  setup" — the 
ultimate  protection,  a  direct  hand-to-p>ocket 
Fix  with  a  top  law  enforcement  official  in  a 
policymaking  position. 

The  power  of  the  Fix  in  certain  areas  of 
New  Jersey  is  Just  about  total.  In  Long 
Branch,  for  example,  a  town  of  26,000  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  Russo  told  the  informant  that 
the  Mob  had  taken  charge.  Russo  bragged 
they  had  fixed  elections  and  maneuvered  the 
ouster  of  a  city  manager.  "What  we  got  in 
Long  Branch  Is  everything."  said  Russo. 
"Police  we  got.  Councilmen  we  got,  too.  We're 
gonna  make  millions." 

Russo  said  that  another  capo,  Ruggiero 
Boiardo,  no  less,  keeper  of  the  crematorium 
near  Livingston,  was  wanting  to  muscle  Into 
the  Long  Branch  bonanza  with  some  road- 
construction  contracting.  DeCarlo  figured 
Boiardo  was  out  of  bounds  on  this — he  and 
his  son  Anthony  already  had  all  they  de- 
served with  "all  the  electric  work  in  Newark." 
(Anthony  Boiardo  lists  his  occupation  as 
"public  relations  man"  for  an  electrical  con- 
tracting firm  in  Newark.) 

Several  federal  agencies  have  confirmed 
and  supplemented  the  Information  on  the 
Russo-DeCarlo  talk.  One  investigation  stem- 
ming from  it  disclosed  that  DeCarlo,  ZicarelU 
and  Ruggiero  Boiardo  had  combined  to  ma- 
neuver the  friend  of  another  gangster  into 
office  as  police  superintendent  of  a  large  New 
Jersey  city.  The  Mob-selected  police  chief 
used  to  work  as  a  doorman  at  crap  games 
run  by  gangster  John  Lardiere. 

Actually  "Bayonne  Joe"  Zlcarelll's  out- 
wardly modest  position  as  head  of  a  bookie 
and  lottery  syndicate  in  Hudson  County  does 
him  considerable  Injustice.  lYue,  in  New 
Jersey,  his  Interlocking  tie-ups  wltb  scores 
of  Hudson  County  officials  are  so  expensive 
that  some  gangsters  consider  him  a  "connec- 
tion-crazy" wastrel.  But  ZicarelU  has  an  In- 
ternational sideline  so  extensive  that  he's 
practically  a  one-man  state  department  for 
the  Mob.  He  has  holdings  in  Venezuela  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere  is  known  as  the  man  to  see  for 
guns  and  munitions  when  a  government  is  to 
be  overthrown  or  a  rebelUon  is  to  be  put 
down.  For  example,  through  the  years  he 
shipped  arms  to  Dominican  leaders,  seUing 


with  fine  and  profitable  impartiality  to  Tru- 
Jillo  and  the  men  who  overthrew  him.  (In 
next  week's  issue  more  will  app>ear  on  Zl- 
carelll's business  interests.) 

Even  Zlcarelll's  domestic  connections  ex- 
tend well  beyond  the  confines  of  Hudson 
County,  into  the  chambers  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress itself.  Indeed,  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  widely  respected  Democratic  repre- 
sentative from  Hudson  County,  Congressman 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Gallagher  is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  was  seriously  mentioned  be- 
fore the  1964  Democratic  convention  as  a 
possible  running  mate  for  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Bayonne  Joe  and  his  congressman  seem  to 
have  a  lot  to  talk  over,  Judging  from  the 
frequency  of  their  get-togethers.  These  usu- 
ally take  place  a  long  way  from  Washington 
or  Bayonne — where  Gallagher  lives  and  Zica- 
relU runs  the  rackets.  Sometimes  the  setting 
is  a  picturesque  wayside  inn  off  the  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway,  north  of  New  York,  and  the 
occasion  is  an  unhurried  and  chummy  Sun- 
day brunch. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  spoken  of  the  problem 
of  crime  and  has  emphasized  the  failure 
to  use  electronic  devices  for  surveillance 
in  connection  with  the  problem  of  crime. 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
does  not  recall  the  day  we  were  sworn  in 
at  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  that 
night  we  heard  the  President  speak  on 
his  legislative  program,  and  the  one 
point  that  I  recall  specifically  he  made 
In  this  cormection  was  that  he,  himself, 
said  that  he  would  ask  the  Congress  to 
outlaw  all  methods  of  electronic  surveil- 
lance. I  just  wonder  whether  the  criticism 
is  placed  properly  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  properly  notes  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  lies  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  regard  to  the  use  of  electronic 
devices.  I  am  simply  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  the  Attorney  Greneral  requires  per- 
sonal sanction  for  their  use  by  trained 
agents.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the  capacity  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  use  such  modem 
devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  WIN- 
NING CRIME  WAR  DESPITE  RE- 
PUBLICAN   ROADBLOCKS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days  some  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
have  launched  a  series  of  attacks  against 
the  Johnson  administration,  claiming 
that  the  President  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment are  not  doing  enough  to  combat 
crime  in  thi«  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Members 
of  Congress  have  chosen  to  delve  in  po- 
litical thumb  twiddling  in  an  area  that 
Is  so  vitally  Important  to  our  Nation. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  unfounded 
remarks  of  some  Republicans  that  crime 
In  this  country  Is  nmnlng  rampant.  How- 
ever, the  opposite  Is  the  case.  The  ad- 
ministration of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, despite  numerous  Republican  at- 
tempts to  cripple  hl5  efforts  to  solve  the 
crime  problem,  has  raised  crime  fight- 
ing levels  in  this  country  to  an  alltime 
high.  The  only  factor  which  prevents  the 
Johnson  administration  from  doing  an 
even  greater  Job  is  the  traditional  four 
legislative  horsemen  of  the  Republican 
Party— cut.  gut,  weaken,  and  stall. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  the 
unfounded  Republican  attacks  on  the 
President's  crime  program.  That  is,  very 
simply,  that  President  Johnson  is  getting 
the  Job  done  and  the  Republicans  want  to 
cloud  his  efforts  in  a  smokescreen  of  vo- 
cal air  pollution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Republicans  are 
criticizing  President  Johnson's  efforts, 
they  are  resisting  every  attempt  by  the 
President  to  strengthen  our  crime  fight- 
ing procedures.  This  point  was  brought 
home  yesterday  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Warren  Christopher,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  In  response  to  the  Republi- 
can attack  on  the  President's  crime 
program.  In  part,  Mr.  Christopher  said: 

The  ArtmlnUtratlon'g  Firearms  Bill  Is  a 
tough  attack  on  the  present  laxity  which 
puts  flrearms  into  the  bands  of  criminals. 
Why  are  the  Republicans  opiXMlng  this  bill? 
More  than  six  thousand  persons  were  slain  by 
guns  last  year,  which  should  be  enough  to 
enable  sensible  people  to  get  the  message 
that  aomethlng  has  to  be  done. 

Preaklent  Johnson's  proposed  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  woiild  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  to  help  up-grade  local  law 
enforcement  by  direct  grants  to  cities. 

But  what  have  the  Republicans  done  to 
this?  With  nineteenth  century  logic,  they 
are  cutting  the  bill's  heart.  They  are  trying 
to  rewrite  It  to  prevent  the  Federal  Ooy- 
ernment  from  m»fc<T<g  direct  grants  which 
would  enable  local  police  departments  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize. 

Baaed  on  these  Republican  tactics.  It 
can  only  be  assumed  that  OOP  stands 
for  "Great  Obstructionist  Party,"  the 
party  of  the  logjammers. 

But  I  want  to  msUce  it  crystal  clear, 
once  again,  that  despite  all  of  the  Re- 
publican efforts  to  sidetrack  and  am- 
bush the  President's  crime  program,  the 
administration  Is  making  record  prog- 
ress. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Chris- 
topher pointed  out  yesterday: 

Convletlons  of  FBI-investigated  organized 
crime  and  gambling  figures  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  In  1967,  up  39  percent  from  the 
previous  jt£t. 

Figures  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
available  show  the  highest  number  of  crim- 
inal trials  In  more  than  a  decade. 

Figures  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
available  show  the  highest  number  of  proce- 
dure* before  grand  Juries  In  more  than  a 
decade. 

At  the  present,  there  are  more  than  20 
grand  Juries  investigating  organized  crime 
matters. 

In  view  of  these  impressive  figures  I 
do  not  think  any  reasonable,  well-in- 
formed. Individual  would  question  the 
President's  activity  In  the  battle  against 
crime. 

I  do  not  want  to  charge  the  Republl- 
cani'wlth  fostering  crime,  but  their  re- 


fusal to  go  along  with  basic  social  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  rat  control  bill  has, 
at  least  Indirectly,  added  to  the  unrest 
In  urban  areas  which  has  led  to  criminal 
activity. 

If  the  Republicans  wish  to  Join  the 
winning  side,  the  side  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  war  on 
crime,  they  should  carefully  consider 
their  votes  on  the  legislation  before 
this  Congress. 

I  want  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  the  remarks  made  in  recent  days 
by  Republican  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  President's  crime  program 
are  not  factually  correct,  nor  even  pru- 
dently soimd.  The  Republican  attack 
clearly  shows  that  President  Johnson  is 
getting  the  Job  done.  The  Republicans 
clearly  realize  this  and  are  attempting 
to  cover  the  fact  with  a  flood  of  unfoimd- 
ed  statements. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  RECORD  VERSUS 
UNSWERVING  GOP  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thac  ^^3  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  is  the  target  for  scandalous  vitu- 
peration and  imfair  criticism,  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

It  is  no  secret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most 
of  those  criticizing  the  President  have 
long  been  opposed  to  a  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  needs.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, these  political  attacks  are 
aimed  at  a  President  who  personifies  the 
philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party — 
the  party  of  the  people. 

We  know  what  motivates  the  Presi- 
dent's critics.  The  Republicans  have  not 
changed  their  minds  or  their  ideas  for 
more  than  30  years.  They  remain  as  op- 
posed to  progress  as  was  their  great 
political  hero,  Calvin  Coolidge. 

We  E)emocrats  can  only  imagine  how 
the  achievements  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration must  stick  in  their  craw. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  SpetJcer,  that  Presi- 
dents get  praised  when  things  go  well 
and  get  blamed  when  they  go  badly.  Aa 
Lyndon  Johnson  once  said:  "That's  what 
Presidents  are  for." 

But  I  am  dismayed  by  the  statements 
of  some  leading  Republicans  who  seem 
determined  to  blame  President  Johnson 
for  the  city  rioting  this  summer. 

This  is  like  blaming  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  rising  divorce  rate  or  for  a 
record  death  toU  on  our  highways. 

The  problems  of  the  cities,  and  the 
ghettos  within,  have  been  with  xa  for 
many  generations.  Yet,  we  also  know  that 
It  was  in  the  1950's  when  a  great  wave 
of  Negro  migration — from  South  to 
North — began  pouring  Into  our  already 
overcrowded  ghetto  areas. 

And  the  record  shows  that  during  these 
8  years,  the  Republican  administration  in 
power  sent  to  Congress  only  one  message 
on  the  cities. 


This  is  the  party  now  trying  to  blame 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  the  tragedies  of  this 
summer. 

They  are  trying  to  blame  a  President 
who  initiated  unprecedented  legislation 
to  help  the  urban  poor — the  President 
who  began  the  war  on  poverty,  rent  sup- 
plements, model  cities,  medicare,  urban 
mass  transportation,  and  created  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

And  with  each  of  these  programs,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans 
voted  in  their  traditional  fashion — 
against. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cities.  It  seems  clear  that  we 
shall  be  grappling  with  the  complexities 
of  city  living  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  the  record  will  show  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  responded  to  this 
problem  with  imagination,  concern,  and 
dedication. 

We  have  made  a  promising  start.  But 
it  is  only  a  beglrming.  And  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  attempt  to  blame  the  ad- 
ministration for  urban  violence  and 
unrest  is  the  height  of  political  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  some 
14  proposals  dealing  with  urban  aid  still 
pending  before  Congress.  We  can  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Republican's  alleged 
concern  about  our  cities  by  their  votes 
and  on  these  pending  measures. 

Let  those  who  are  so  wining  to  blame 
the  President  for  what  has  occurred  this 
summer  step  forward  to  be  counted  for 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  social  un- 
rest and  despair — the  two  ingredients 
that  triggered  the  violence. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  publicity 
by  attacking  the  President.  And  this  is 
especially  true  about  Vietnam. 

Yet,  as  a  number  of  editorial  writers — 
Including  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr. — have  pointed  out  recently,  there  has 
not  been  one  single  alternative  to  admin- 
istration policies  proposed  by  the 
Republicans. 

We  have  all  read  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  on  Vietnam  in  the  papers.  But  not 
one  of  the  President's  critics — not  one — 
has  managed  to  come  up  with  an  alter- 
native that  Is  better  than  the  policies 
now  in  effect  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  will  not  be  pushed 
Into  extreme  positions  on  Vietnam.  He 
will  not  withdraw — and  he  will  not  dan- 
gerously escalate  the  war. 

Vietnam  is  dlCBcult  and  frustrating  for 
us  all.  But  this  administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  wise  and  responsible  course  of 
resisting  aggression  while  making  every 
possible  effort  to  get  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

Our  goal  in  Vietnam  remains  im- 
changed.  It  is  to  settle  this  struggle 
peacefully  and  honorably.  And  it  is  a 
goal  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  fully  support. 

But  our  people  know  that  President 
Johnson  cannot  negotiate  with  himself. 
And  they  know  that  the  onus  for  peace 
now  rests  squarely  on  the  rulers  in 
Hanoi. 

And  so,  I  would  say  to  those  who  have 
been  hearing  so  much  from  the  Presi- 
dent's critics:  The  value  of  criticism  Is 
the  constructive  alternatives  offered. 
To  date,  the  value  of  the  Republican 
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alternatives  being  proposed  matches 
their  dismal  voting  record  in  Congress. 

The  1960's  have  been  challenging  and 
difficult  years  for  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  commimity  of  nations. 

Let  us  not  lose  our  perspective. 

Washington  did  not  create  the  bitter- 
ness and  unrest  in  slum  ghettos.  This  is 
a  problem  created  in  each  city  where 
trouble  occurred. 

Washington  can — and  has — provided 
the  leadership  and  resources  to  meet  this 
problem  responsibly.  But  to  truly  solve 
it  will  take  the  total  effort  of  every  com- 
munity and  aU  of  our  citizens. 

The  Republican  effort  to  blame  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  all  that  is  wrong  in  our 
society  and  in  the  world  must  be  Judged 
by  one  yardstick:  Which  President  and 
which  party  has  been  responsive  to  prob- 
lems of  our  people  and  our  society? 

This  yardstick  has  always  been  the 
measure  of  the  Democratic  Party's  suc- 
cess at  the  polls.  And  it  is  this  yardstick 
that  will  once  again  produce  victory  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Democrats  in 
1968. 

Meanwhile,  our  Republican  colleagues 
will  continue  to  view  with  alarm  each 
and  every  action  of  this  administration. 

And  as  they  grind  out  their  charges 
and  criticisms,  we  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  support  the  impor- 
tant legislative  programs  of  this  admin- 
istration. We  are  building  a  solid  record 
of  accomplishment — a  record  unique  In 
American  history. 

In  our  diversity,  we  Democrats  some- 
times disagree — and  we  sometimes  seem 
to  be  pulling  In  several  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time. 

But  out  of  that  diversity  we  draw  our 
strength.  For  we  are  the  party  of  the 
people.  And  we  are  more  responsible  to 
the  will  of  the  people — and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people — than  any 
other  political  party  in  history. 

We  can  stand  tall  in  1968  by  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  President 
Johnson  and  supporting  the  record  he 
wiU  carry  to  the  American  people. 


OUR  VOCAL  WAR  CRITICS:  WHERE 
IS  THEIR  INSTANT  HORROR  OVER 
VIETCONG  ATROCJTIES? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  make  a  plea  to  some  of  my 
fellow  citizens  who  question  this  Na- 
tion's basic  morality  in  its  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  plea  to  those  who  shout  "Mur- 
derer" at  our  President,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  plea  to  those  who  take  out  full-page 
newspaper  ads,  demanding  that  we 
"Stop  the  Bombing"  and  "Negotiate 
Now." 

A  plea  to  those  who  picket  In  front 
of  the  White  House  under  the  mistaken 


assumption  that  they  are  the  only  true 
peace-lovers  in  the  world. 

My  plea  is  this:  For  once — just  once — 
address  your  wrath  to  the  Vietcong  who 
today  are  carrying  out  a  systematic 
bloodbath  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
Express  your  horror  to  Hanoi  which  is 
directing  this  systematic  campaign  of 
murder  and  brutality. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "systematic" 
lightly,  an  Associated  Press  story  on  Au- 
gust 27,  the  Washington  Star  reports 
that  captured  Communist  documents 
show  that  the  Vietcong  are  under  ex- 
plicit orders  to  step  up  terrorism  in  an 
effort  to  wreck  the  approaching  national 
elections. 

Once  again — as  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly elections  last  September — they 
are  resorting  to  terrorist  tactics  because 
they  know  that  a  working  democracy  is 
their  gravest  enemy. 

I  hope  that  the  critics  of  President 
Johnson  have  been  following  those  sor- 
did events.  I  hope  they  imderstand  what 
is  happening  to  innocent  women  and 
children. 

Civilian  hospitals  are  being  shelled. 

Election  workers  are  being  shot  on 
sight. 

Government  officials  are  being  assas- 
sinated. 

Civilians  are  being  kidnaped  and  their 
working  cards  confiscated. 

Polling  places  are  being  blown  to  bits. 

Other  polling  places  are  being  booby- 
trapped. 

CiviUan  byses  are  being  raked  with 
small  arms  fire. 

The  tragic 'results  of  these  brutal  tac- 
tics cry  out  from  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  Washington  Star  states  that  last 
week,  167  civilians  were  killed,  252 
wounded,  and  126  were  kidnaped. 

This  week's  toll  will  be  even  higher. 

On  August  27  alone,  the  New  York 
Times  reports : 

Vietcong  guerrillas — in  a  series  of  coordi- 
nated terrorist  attacks  from  the  northern 
provinces  to  the  Mekong  Delta — killed  and 
wounded  at  least  355  people  .  .  .  most  of 
them  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  the  voices  of 
protest  against  these  atrocities? 

Where  are  the  full -page  ads? 

Where  are  the  picketers? 

Where  are  the  i>eople  who  like  to  shout 
at  our  President?  Are  they  marching 
in  the  streets  chanting,  "Hey,  hey,  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  How  many  civilians  have  you 
done  in?" 

I  stop  short  of  accusing  them  of  hypoc- 
risy, Mr.  Speaker.  Blindness  goes  far 
enough — and  it  has  the  same  end  result. 

These  are  the  people  who  can  muster 
Instant  horror  over  a  U.S.  bomb  which 
has  been  accidently  dropped  on  a  Viet- 
namese village. 

I  do  not  fault  them  for  this.  We  all  feel 
horror — though  some  more  vocally  than 
others. 

But  where  is  their  Instant  horror  over 
the  deliberate  murder  of  mothers  and 
babies? 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  anyone's 
position  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  doves  or 
hawks. 

It  has  to  do  simply  with  basic  hu- 


manity. And  basic  humanity  does  not 
have  room  for  a  doubl    standard. 


PLACEMENT  CENTER  SURVEY  OP 
PARKS  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edw'.rdsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  have  in  mj' 
congressional  district,  a  Job  Corps  centner 
which  has  in  a  comprehensive  approach 
tackled  some  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
our  society — renewing  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  suffered  the 
setbacks  in  education,  health,  job  poten- 
tial that  comes  of  growing  up  in  our  cen- 
tral city  ghettos. 

I  am  also  verj'  pleased  that  this  par- 
ticular center,  from  all  testimony,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  of  its  Idnd.  The  Parks  Job 
Center  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  is  operated 
by  Litton  Industries,  and  has  been  train- 
ing and  educating  young  men  since  April 
1965. 

The  Job  Corps  is  fulfilling  an  impor- 
tant need  too  in  placing  the  young  men 
exposed  to  the  training  and  environment 
of  these  centers.  Parks'  placement  record 
is  an  especially  fine  one — 2,526  young 
men,  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
men  who  were  graduated  from  or  left  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  last  2 
years,  have  been  placed  in  gainful  posi- 
tions. 

The  former  Parks  Job  Corpsmen  who 
are  now  employed  are  earning  an  aver- 
age hourly  wage  of  $1.78.  Sample,  follow- 
up  checks  show  a  71.9  percent  Job  reten- 
tion rate.  Further,  in  the  same  sampling, 
78.9  percent  of  those  placed  have  been 
promoted  since  being  hired. 

The  latter  record  is  particularly  im- 
pressive when  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  boys  involved.  Of  the  total 
Parks  population,  nearly  one-third  have 
had  previous  criminal  records.  91.5  per- 
cent were  dropouts  from  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  48  percent  came  from 
broken  homes.  The  Parks  corpsmen  are 
from  poverty  areas  of  all  50  States.  An 
analysis  of  the  Parks  placement  record 
points  up  one  significant  fact:  Vocational 
training  in  itself  it  is  not  enough.  Re- 
shaping of  attitudes  and  reorientation  to 
a  responsible  productive  Ufe  is  equally  if 
not  more  important  in  the  Job  Corps 
rehabilitation  program.  More  than  half 
of  the  corpsmen  employed  by  private  in- 
dustry were  placed  in  positions  not  re- 
lated to  their  Job  Corps  training. 

The  breakdown  of  the  placements  gen- 
erated by  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center 
shows  905  young  men  were  placed  in  po- 
sitions related  to  their  Job  Corps  training 
at  an  average  hourly  wage  of  $1.93  and 
980  in  positions  not  related  to  their 
training  at  an  hourly  wage  of  $1.64. 

Placements  in  training  positions  have 
been  as  follows :  248  men  in  electronics  at 
$2.16  an  hour;  207  In  automotive  skills 
at  $1.80  an  hour;  149  in  maintenance  at 
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$li)l  an  hour;  67  In  ofBce  machine  repair 
»t  $U7  an  hour;  135  In  general  skills — 
which  Includes  office  occupations — at 
$1.83  an  hour  and  99  in  the  culinary  arts 
at  $1.79  an  hour. 

For  young  men  who  have  obtained  po- 
sitiona  in  fields  not  related  to  their  train- 
ing, the  figures  are  as  follows:  225  men 
from  electronics  training  have  obtained 
positions  at  an  average  $1.64  an  hour; 
232  frMn  automotive  at  $1.70  an  hour; 
79  from  maintenance  at  $1.68;  79  from 
office  machine  repair  at  $1.70:  121  from 
general  skills  at  $1.70;  and  51  from  culi- 
nary arts  at  $1.70. 

A  total  of  641  men  have  gone  on  in 
either  education  or  into  the  military 
services. 

When  we  shift  from  statistics  to  realize 
that  each  figure  represents  a  young  man 
who  sees,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
some  light  and  hope  on  the  road  ahead, 
we  recognize  the  vital  role  of  the  Job 
Corps.  It  is  a  story  of  hard  work  and 
devotion  to  the  prospect  of  leading  a 
productive  and  self-satisfying  life.  These 
centers  ought  to  be  continued — for  only 
with  some  time  are  the  operating  prob- 
lems being  ironed  out  and  results  be- 
coming visible.  This  program  ought  not 
be  cut  off  in  its  infancy. 


SEPTEMBER    2-9.   NATIONAL   DRUM 
CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

"T^from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectit  n. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  September  2-9  has  been  designated 
this  year  as  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
in  honor  of  the  thousands  of  young 
people  and  their  adult  leaders  who  devote 
long  hours  to  preparation  for  musical 
competition  and  participation  in  public 
events. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  their  con- 
tribution to  the  pageantry  and  patriot- 
ism of  our  parades  and  holidays.  Even 
more  difficult  to  measure  is  the  charac- 
ter-building influence  that  this  activity 
exerts  on  its  members.  In  this  year  of 
1967,  a  year  when  intelligent  young 
Americans  are  sacrificing  their  minds 
to  the  never-never  land  of  drugs,  a  year 
of  youthful  snipers  and  youthful  protest- 
ers and  youthful  rioters — in  this  year  of 
1967,  we  especially  appreciate  an  organi- 
zation of  young  people  involved  in  whole- 
some activity  leading  to  musical  enjoy- 
ment and  community  service.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  of  America  and  to  thank  them. 


EARLY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHECKS 
FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  *he  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day hundreds  of  thousands  of  senior  citi- 
zens throughout  America  will  receive 
their  social  security  checks  on  the  second 
of  the  month  rather  than  on  the  fifth. 

This  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  many 
of  us.  But,  to  our  older  citizens,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  whether  their 
social  security  ciiecks  come  early  or  late. 
So  many  of  them  live  on  tiny  pittances — 
the  average  social  security  payment  is 
only  some  S80  a  month — that  a  few  days 
delay  in  receipt  of  their  cliecks  means 
real  hardship  and  privation. 

Previously  social  security  checks  were 
always  marked  for  delivery  on  the  third 
of  each  month,  and  this  sometimes  meant 
a  delay  of  1  or  2  days  when  the  third  fell 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  hohday.  This  week- 
end the  third  falls  on  Sunday  and  the 
fourth  is  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  Thus 
under  the  previous  system  the  September 
checks  would  not  have  reached  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  until  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 5. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion last  year  and  I  sought  to  obtain  a 
change  in  the  delivery  date  of  these 
checks.  I  was  advised  that  this  could  not 
he  done  because  the  checks  were  dated 
the  third  and  early  deUvery  would  pro- 
duce ill  will  for  merchants  and  bankers  if 
these  checks  were  presented  prematurely 
for  cashing.  I  then  requested  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  consult 
with  the  Treasuiy  Department  to  see  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  these  checks 
to  be  dated  earlier,  as  well  as  delivered 
earlier  when  a  holiday  would  cause  late 
delivery. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  found  that  this  was  possi- 
ble. As  a  result,  the  September  checks 
will  loe  delivered  before  the  Labor  Day 
holiday,  rather  than  after,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens 
will  benefit. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  pertinent 
material  relating  to  my  correspondence 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  seeing  that  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  insist  upon  hu- 
manitarian consideration  in  great  bu- 
reaucratic operations  and  obtain  that 
consideration  for  our  people.  This  ma- 
terial is  as  follows: 

Washimgton,  July  22.  1966. — Congressman 
Claude  Pepper  iD-Fla.)  has  appealed  to  So- 
cial Security  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball 
to  allow  Social  Security  beneflclarles  to  get 
their  checks  early  rather  than  late  when  the 
delivery  date  falls  on  a  weekend  or  holiday. 
The  Florida  Congrcssm.in  pointed  out  that 
postmasters  throughout  the  country  are  in- 
structed to  deliver  Social  Security  checks 
"on  the  third  day  of  the  month." 

"This  can  cause  great  hardship,"  he  said, 
"when  holidays  and  weekends  cause  the 
checks  to  be  delayed  for  a  number  of  days 
after  the  third  of  the  month." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  recent  4th  of  July 
holiday,  which  fell  on  a  Monday,  caused 
many  Social  Security  checks — due  on  Sun- 
day, the  3rd— to  be  delayed  until  Tuesday, 
the  5th  of  July. 

In  his  letter  to  Commissioner  Ball,  Pepper 
noted  that  85  percent  of  all  Social  Security 
beneaclarles   have   no   other   regular   retire- 


ment Income  and  that  a  delay  in  their  Social 
Security  check  of  even  a  day  or  two  can  mean 
hardship  and  privation. 

August  30,  1966. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Pepper:  This  is  In  further  re- 
spouse  to  your  letter  of  July  20  about  the 
mailing  of  monthly  social  security  checks.  I 
appreciate  your  comments  regarding  my 
speech  on  "Policy  Issues  in  Social  Security." 
There  are  certainly  many  important  improve- 
ments that  should  be  made  in  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

We  appreciate  the  problem  that  even  one 
or  two  day's  delay  in  a  beneficiary's  receipt 
of  his  monthly  social  security  check  can 
cause  him.  While  our  studies  over  the  years 
have  so  far  produced  no  checks-mailing  ar- 
rangement that  would  seem  better  overall 
than  the  present  one,  we  are  continuing  to 
examine  various  ideas  and  modifications. 

The  reason  our  checks  bear  a  payment  date 
of  the  3d  of  the  month  Is  that  we  are  as- 
signed that  date  under  a  staggered  check  is- 
suance arrangement  in  effect  among  various 
Federal  agencies  which  send  out  monthly 
checks.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  that  post  offices,  the 
Treasury  Department,  banks  and  other  In- 
stitutions would  have  If  all  monthly  Federal 
checks  were  mailed  or  made  payable  on  the 
same  day  each  month. 

Delivery  of  checks  in  advance  of  their 
payment  date  creates  problems  of  Its  own. 
On  a  few  occasions  when  our  checks  were 
inadvertently  released  by  a  post  ofdce  on 
the  2d  of  the  month,  banks  and  other  btisl- 
ness  houses  pointed  out  that  they  were 
catjsed  real  difficulties.  Beneflclarles  pre- 
sented the  checks,  marked  payable  as  of  the 
3d  of  the  month,  on  the  2d  and  put  the  busi- 
ness houses  In  the  position  of  either  honor- 
ing a  post-dated  check  or  of  declining  to  do 
so  and  losing  goodwill  and  patronage. 

It  is  certainly  understandable  that  a  ben- 
e.lclary  may  think  we  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem simply  by  looking  ahead  and  making 
checks  payable  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  the  month 
when  the  3d  falls  on  a  weekend  or  holiday. 
This  Is  of  course  not  Impossible  but  It  would 
tend  to  offset  the  advantages  of  the  check- 
staggering  arrangement  I  described.  Also,  It 
would  not  seem  to  provide  real  advantage  to 
beneficiaries  as  it  would  mean  a  wait  of  more 
than  a  month  for  the  next  check — and  thus 
often  do  no  more  than  shift  the  beneficiary's 
budget  problem  ahead  by  a  month.. 

As  I  am  sure  you  recognize,  the  mailing 
of  checks  each  month  for  our  more  than  20 
million  cash  beneflclarles  requires  careful 
handling  and  constant  appraisal.  This  is  the 
more  so  because  we  know  the  checks  so  often 
are  relied  upon  for  necessities.  We  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the 
process  and  shall  continue  to  examine  It 
and  seek  refinements.  Thank  you  for  bring- 
ing your  constituent's  Ideas  to  our  attention 
and  for  your  own  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  B.4LL, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

September  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner,    Social    Security   Administra- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Commissioner  Ball:  You  were  very 
good  In  your  letter  of  August  30  to  comment 
on  my  suggestion  that  post  offices  be  allowed 
to  deliver  Social  Security  checks  prior  to  the 
third  of  the  month  when  the  third  falls  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

I  understand  that  the  various  Federal 
agencies  are  assigned  certain  payment  dates 
In  order  to  stagger  the  Issuance  and  delivery 
of  monthly  checks  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  can  appreciate  also  the  prob- 
lems which  would  arise  if  checks  dated  for 
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payment   oa.  the   third   were   presented   to 
banks  ajad  merchants  before  that  time. 

Would  It  not  be  possible,  however,  for  So- 
cial Security  checks  be  made  payable  from 
the  flrst  of  the  month,  even  though  sched- 
uled for  regular  delivery  on  the  third.  If  this 
could  be  done,  the  local  post  offices  could  be 
authorized  to  deliver  the  checks  early,  as  I 
have  suggested,  when  the  regular  delivery 
date  would  fall  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  and 
the  problem  of  premature  presentation  of 
the  checks  would  not  arise. 

I  would  thank  you  If  you  would  explore 
this  possibility  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  let  me  hear  from  you  further. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  and 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 

March  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
HoxLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pepper  :  In  recent  months  you  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  written  us 
about  delivery  of  social  security  checks  in 
months  In  which  the  regular  due  date  (the 
3rd  of  the  month)  falls  on  a  weekend  or  holi- 
day. As  we  reported,  the  payment  date  of  the 
3rd  of  the  month  for  social  security  benefit 
checks  was  assigned  under  a  staggered  check 
Issuance  arrangement  In  effect  among  various 
Federal  agencies  that  Issue  monthly  checks. 
This  arrangement  was  designed  to  avoid  some 
of  the  problems  that  would  be  created  for  the 
post  office,  the  Treasury,  banks,  etc..  If  all 
these  checks  were  mailed  or  made  payable  on 
the  same  date. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  made  for  earlier 
Issuances  of  social  security  checks  for  months 
In  which  the  3rd  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  non- 
deUvery  legal  holiday.  In  these  months  the 
checks  will  be  dated  as  of  the  2nd  of  the 
month  (or  the  1st,  If  necessary) ,  and  will  be 
released  to  the  post  offices  one  or  two  days 
ahead  of  regular  schedule.  The  first  month 
for  which  this  wlU  apply  Is  September  1967 
and  we  expect  to  make  use  of  the  new  ar- 
rangement at  that  time. 

The  other  Members  of  Congress  who  in- 
quired about  this  matter  are  being  similarly 
advised. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

April  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Ball, 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Social  Se- 
curity Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Commissioner:  You  know  I  was  de- 
lighted to  receive  your  letter  of  March  23  ad- 
vising me  of  the  plans  that  had  been  made 
to  advance  the  payment  date  of  social  secu- 
rity benefit  checks  when  the  normal  payment 
date  falls  on  Sunday  or  on  a  legal  holiday. 

This  will  mean  much  to  many  millions  of 
beneficiaries  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's vital  programs  and  In  their  behalf  I 
wish  to  commend  you  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  Investigate  this  problem  and  resolve  it  in 
this  manner. 

Warmest  personal  regards,  and 
Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TRUTH  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  28,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  and  I,  who  are 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumers  Affairs,  conducted  an  infor- 
mal hearing  in  New  York  City  on  HJl. 
11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  and  related  truth-in-lending  bills, 
which  are  pending  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  heard  a  number  of  excellent 
statements  on  the  merits  of  H.R.  11601, 
as  well  as  moving  personal  stories  of 
those  who  have  been  deceived  and  de- 
frauded by  misleading  and  incompre- 
hensible consumer  credit  transactions.  I 
plan  to  put  some  of  the  most  helpful 
statements  in  the  Record  in  order  to  fur- 
ther inform  my  colleagues  on  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clared its  support  for  major  provisions 
of  H.R.  11601.  introduced  by  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee's  most  able 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mrs.  Leonor  Sullivan,  as  against 
S.  5  which  recently  passed  the  Senate. 
The  Times  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  bill's  gravest  inadequacy  is 
its  failure  to  cover  all  revolving  charge 
accounts,  and  that  the  Sullivan  bill,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  rem- 
edies that  defect.  I  insert  the  editorial 
herewith : 

Truth   in   the   Marketplace 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  needs  strengthening  in  the 
House  If  It  Is  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  ordinary  families.  As  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  City  Council  President  O'Connor 
and  other  witnesses  told  the  House  Consumer 
Affairs  subcommittee  here  yesterday,  those 
in  the  low-Income  brackets  are  the  principal 
victims  of  high-interest  rates  charged  for  per- 
sonal loans  and  Installment  piu°chasee.  These 
consumers  are  often  unaware  of  how  much 
they  are  actually  paying  for  so-called  easy 
credit. 

The  bill.  In  the  form  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  require  sellers  and  lenders  to  state 
the  true  Interest  in  terms  both  of  annual 
rates — as  distinguished  from  monthly  or 
quarterly  rates — and  of  actual  dollars.  The 
sale  of  automobiles  and  other  large  Items 
such  as  furniture  and  refrigerators  would  be 
Included,  as  well  as  personal  loans  and  second 
mortgages  on  real  estate. 

The  big  defect  In  the  bill  Is  the  failure  to 
cover  revolving  charge  accounts.  Department 
stores  persuaded  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  burdensome  and  mis- 
leading to  state  the  credit  charge  on  these 
accounts,  usually  1.5  per  cent  a  month,  at 
the  annual  rate  of  18  per  cent. 

Representative  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mis- 
souri Democrat,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, is  urging  restoration  of  this  pro- 
vision In  the  bill.  Since  revolving  charge 
accounts  are  the  fastest-growing  form  of  con- 
sumer credit.  It  is  Important  that  families 
become  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  handling 
such  purchases. 

A  Federal  ban  on  the  garnishment  of  wages 
would  also  protect  unwary  buyers.  This  de- 
vice for  coUeciing  money  is  principally  used 
by  high-pressure,  easy-credit  outfits  which 
prey  upon  the  guUlbUlty  of  low-income  con- 
sumers. It  has  no  more  place  In  the  modem 
business  scene  than  a  debtor's  prison. 


SCREVEN    COUNTY    RECEIVES    UN- 
WARRANTED CRITICISM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagan]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
very  fine  editorial  which  appeared  in  one 
of  my  hometown  papers,  the  Screven 
County  News,  on  Thursday,  August  24, 
in  which  my  longtime  friend,  Mr.  Stegins, 
so  ably  points  out  the  fact  that  under- 
standing of  exactly  what  is  taking  place 
and  methods  of  working  out  in  the  best 
way  possible  whatever  problems  may  be 
existing  in  this  country  are  sadly  lack- 
ing and  urgently  needed. 

Obviously,  It  is  necessary  in  situations 

of  this  kind  to  take  into  account  the 

source  of  such  undeserved  criticism  and 

the  editorial  referred  to  follows : 

SCKEVEN    County    Receu-es    Unwarranted 

Criticism 

Despite  the  fact  that  Schools  of  Screven 
county  have  been  Integrated  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  that  the  relations  between 
the  white  people  and  the  colored  residents 
of  the  county  are  and  have  always  been 
cordial  and  harmoi.ious,  Supt.  George  T.  J,-\r- 
rard  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  this  week 
from  John  Doar,  Assist,  Attorney  General, 
advl.sing  him  of  complaints  he  had  received 
from  Screven  county  Negro  parents  com- 
plaining that  their  children  had  been  de- 
prived of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  on  ac- 
count of  their  race  In  the  operation  of  the 
public  school  of  this   county. 

The  fact  Is,  Negro  children  have  been  at- 
tending Screven  County  High  School  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  have  the  same  privileges 
accorded  white  children — they  eat  at  public 
places  in  Sylvanla,  and  enjoy  all  of  the  other 
advantages  afforded  any  child  In  Screven 
county.  In  fact  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  have  gone  to  extremes  In  their  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Legislation, 
and  apparently  had  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Negro  population  as  well. 

On  the  face  of  the  cordial  relations  al- 
ways existing  between  the  two  races  in  the 
county.  It  is  difficult  for  our  public  officials 
to  comprehend  the  dissatisfaction  of  any- 
one of  our  local  colored  families  with  re- 
gards to  their  being  deprived  of  equal  rights 
under  the  Civil  Rights  law  or  any  other  law. 

As  In  the  recent  registration  of  Negro  vot- 
ers In  Screven  county  by  Federal  officials,  it 
would  appear  that  the  unwarranted  crltl- 
cLsra  to  which  the  Asst.  Attorney  General  re- 
fers, was  conceived  In  the  mind  of  outside 
lnt«rferers.  or  perhaps,  an  Individual  of  the 
Hap  Brown  type,  who  unfortunately  has 
been  transplanted  in  the  county.  The  author 
of  these  fraudulent  accusations,  is  probably 
known  to  many  of  our  people,  and  will  be 
repudiated  by  not  only  our  white  citizens, 
but  the  people  of  his  own  race. 


HELPING    DEMOCRACY     WORK     IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
candidly  admit  that  I  do  not  understand 
the  comments  and  attitude  of  certain 
people  and  news  media  in  the  United 
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states  in  the  forthcoming  elections  in 
South  Vietnam. 

From  my  perspective  as  a  citizen,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  thought  that  the  very 
fact  of  open  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
already  demonstrated  the  ethical  and 
political  difference  between  a  struggling- 
to-be-free  south,  and  a  dictatorial, 
monolithic  Communist  north. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  press 
had  looked  into  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  these  coming  elections,  and 
had  found  the  United  States  backing 
them,  encouraging  them,  and  advising 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  free 
world  press  had  already  reported  fully 
that  there  haa  been  pretty  fair  and  open 
elections  in  the  villages  where  some 
14.000  local  ofQcials  have  already  been 
selected. 

It  was  my  impression  that  South  Viet- 
nam had  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
the  north  had  not. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  current 
campaign  resembled  an  open  American- 
type  election  where,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Mr.  Dooley,  "each  man  was  as 
good  as  the  next,  ana  maybe  a  damned 
sight  better." 

It  was  my  impression  that  President 
Johnson  and  the  U.S.  mission  had  done 
everything  short  of  maiming  the  voting 
booths  to  assure  open.  fair,  and  free 
results. 

It  was  my  impression  that  Secretary 
McNamara,  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
General  Taylor,  Mr.  Clifford,  Ambassa- 
dor Bunker,  had  all  personally  conveyed 
President  Johnson's  stress  on  free  elec- 
tions directly  to  every  high  Vietnamese 
official,  and  had  done  so.  in  most  cases, 
long  before  the  cries  of  "fraud"  began 
to  fill  the  daily  newspapers. 

President  Johnson  and  his  ad\1sers 
have  made  free  elections  a  principal 
theme  of  almost  every  conversation  with 
the  Vietnamese  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half. 

President  Johnson  publicly  and  pri- 
vately stressed  the  need  for  free  and  fair 
elections  at  the  historic  Honolulu  Con- 
ference, and  that  need  was  written  into 
the  Honolulu  declaration. 

President  Johnson  offered  American 
technical  experts  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
draft  a  constitution  and  electoral  laws. 

President  Johnson  again  encouraged 
development  of  democratic  -  institutions 
in  Vietnamese  during  the  Manila  Con- 
ference in  late  1966. 

President  Johnson  has  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  his  deep  interest  in  the  growth 
of  democracy  in  South  Vietnam  through 
such  personal  emissaries  as  Secretary 
McNamara,  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Ambassador  Goldberg,  Ambassadors 
Bunker  and   Lodge,   and  others. 

President  Johnson  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  divisions  in  the 
country  and  the  critical  need  for  free, 
fsur,  and  honest  political  developments, 
at  the  Guam  Conference  In  March  1967. 

And  just  a  few  days  ago,  an  invited 
delegation  of  American  election  observ- 
ers flew  to  Vietnam  to  represent  the 
American  presence  there. 

I  simply  do  not  understand,  nor  can 
I  accept,  the  unwarranted  attacks  being 
made  on  President  Johnson  for  not  do- 


ing enough  to  insure  democratic  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  freedom,  self-determination  and 
democracy  since  it  emerged  from  200 
years  of  colonial  rule,  and  it  has  done 
it  with  our  help. 

South  Vietnam  exists  today  because 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  would  not  permit  15  million  free 
people  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  aggres- 
sive neighbor  to  the  north. 

South  Vietnam  is  now  experimenting 
with  democracy.  It  is  relatively  new  to 
them.  Their  culture  is  different  from 
ours.  Their  value  systems  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Let  us  not  judge  them 
solely  by  our  own  standards.  Let  us  not 
pin  the  label  "made  in  America"  on  them. 

Let  us,  as  President  Johnson  has 
charged  us  to  do,  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  That  is  democracy. 

In  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  I  believe 
the  present  election  campaign  in  South 
Vietnam  reflects  honor  and  dignity  on 
the  United  States  for  what  it  has  done. 

In  this  moment  when  a  democracy  is 
trying  to  be  born — with  our  help  and 
encouragement — let  us  not  prejudice  the 
results  with  charges  of  fraud  and  fake. 

Let  us  share  with  our  President  the 
inner  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
have  done  our  best;  that  democracy 
flowers  in  a  free  climate;  and  that  de- 
mocracy demands  that  the  Vietnamese 
decide  their  elections  in  their  own  way. 

I  support  the  President.  I  congratu- 
late him  for  having  included  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  my  State  on  his 
team  of  American  observers. 

And  I  am  confident  that  in  the  days 
ahead  we  are  going  to  be  proud  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  for  their 
joint  venture  in  making  democracy  work. 


RECOGNITION  OF  WALT  DISNEY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  TMr.  Hanna]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  favorably  reported  and 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 93.  The  resolution  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  medals  in  rememberance  of 
Walt  Disney.  A  gold  medal  will  be  given 
to  Mr.  Disney's  widow,  and  bronze 
medals  wUl  be  made  available  to  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts. 

Although  only  a  small  token,  the 
medals  represent  the  appreciation  and 
respect  of  a  grateful  Nation  to  a  citizen 
who  made  a  most  significant  and  positive 
contribution  to  humanity. 

Walt  Disney,  during  his  life,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  received  extensive 
acclaim,  both  from  the  industry  in  which 
he  played  such  an  emminent  role,  and 
from  the  public.  There  is  no  need  now  to 
repeat  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  past, 
or  the  many  great  words  which  will  be 
spoken  of  him  In  the  future. 

The  people  of  his  Nation,  as  are  the 
people  of  the  world,  richer  because  of 


his  days  of  accomplishment.  To  strike  a 
medal  in  his  name  is  a  simply  yet  signifi- 
cant national  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
humanity  was  bounded  only  by  his  imag- 
ination, which,  as  the  world  well  knows, 
had  no  limit. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  act  upon 
the  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
in   the   same   favorable   manner   as  its 
counterpart  in  the  Senate. 
H.J.  Res.  812 
Resolution  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt 
Disney    and   for    the    Issuance    of    bronze 
medals  to  the  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts  m  recognition   of   the  distinguished 
public  service  and   the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world. 
Whereas  Walt  Disney's  life  personified  the 
American  dream  and  his  rags-to-rlches  story 
demonstrated    that    the    United    States    of 
America   remains  the  land  of  opportunity; 
and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney,  "the  most  significant 
figure  In  graphic  arts  since  Leonardo," 
pioneered  motion  picture  cartoons,  produced 
spectacular  feature  films,  and  created  fasci- 
nating nature  studies  bringing  Joy  and  pleas- 
ure to  children  of  all  ages;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  developed  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  modern  world,  Disneyland,  a 
fabulous  park  where  happiness  reigns  and 
where  one  can  relive  the  Nation's  past  as 
well  as  step  Into  the  future;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian, a  "teacher  of  human  compassion  and 
kindness,"  a  master  entrepreneur,  a  great 
conservationist;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  masterful  touch 
contributed  so  significantly  to  the  success  of 
exhibits  of  the  United  States,  Including  those 
at  the  New  York  and  Brussels  World's  Pairs; 
and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney,  always  an  outstand- 
ing patriot,  during  World  War  II  devoted  95 
per  centum  of  the  production  of  his  studios 
to  the  armed  services;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  vision  and  work 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs did  so  much  to  create  International 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  with 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  received  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Academy  Awards,  cita- 
tions, and  honors  from  governments  the 
world  over,  Industry,  civic  groups,  and  uni- 
versities, which  when  listed  total  nearly  a 
thousand;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney's  greatest  gifts  to 
mankind  were  laughter,  his  steadfast  faith 
In  future  generations,  and  his  belief  that 
good  will  ultimately  triumph  over  evil;  and 
Whereas  Walt  Disney's  interest  In  young 
America  Is  evidenced  by  his  founding  of  the 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts,  a  college- 
level  school  of  the  creative  and  performing 
arts,  which  he  regarded  as  his  most  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  posterity:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Walt  Disney  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  deternalned  by  Walt  Disney  Productions 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  a 
medal  to  be  struck  and  furnished  to  the 
President.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the   California 
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Institute  of  the  Arts  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  duplicate  copies  of  such 
medal  in  bronze.  The  medals  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  368). 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  such  medals  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  at  not  less  than  the 
estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  Including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  and  security  satisfactory 
to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished 
to  Indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 


PRESIDENT  AND  KAISER  COMMIT- 
TEE PRAISED  FOR  NEW  LOW- 
COST  HOUSING  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tMr.  NedziI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  the  Kaiser  Committee  on 
Housing  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
recommending  a  new  approach  to  public 
housing  through  Operation  Turnkey. 

Under  the  Turnkey  project,  private 
enterprise  and  public  policy  will  be  har- 
nessed in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  heavy 
demand  for  adequate  low-  and  middle- 
class  housing.  A  private  investor  will  be 
able  to  purchase  a  site,  develop  plans  for 
a  housing  development,  negotiate  a  pur- 
chase contract  with  the  local  housing 
authority,  and  manage  the  project  under 
terms  which  provide  a  reasonable  profit. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  is  thus  shifted 
from  public  to  private  hands. 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  urban  dis- 
content is  the  dearth  of  adequate,  clean, 
low-cost  housing. 

President  Johnson,  through  the  Turn- 
key approach,  has  taken  a  giant  stride 
forward  by  encouraging  private  devel- 
opers to  enter  the  low-  and  middle-class 
housing  market. 

I  place  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News  which  talks  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  President's  new  pilot  project  for 
low-cost  housing : 

A  Good  Public  Housing  Proposai, 

President  Johnson's  order  establishing  a 
pilot  project  designed  to  bring  private  busi- 
ness Into  the  low-income  public  housing  field 
Is  encouraging.  It  reflects  a  determination 
to  get  moving  now — not  after  yet  another 
in-depth  study — to  solve  one  of  the  most 
basic  causes  of  urban  discontent. 

The  order  will  step  up  work  on  the  "turn- 
key" approach  to  public  housing.  Designed 
to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  plan  and  build 
a  housing  project,  It  enables  a  private  In- 
vestor to  buy  the  land,  build  the  housing 
and  manage  It  under  terms  which  provide 
a  reasonable  profit. 

It  Is  hoped  that  by  having  the  local  public 
housing  authorities  contract  with  private 
business  in  this  manner,  the  profit  motive 
can  be  harnessed  with  public  policy  to  cut 
the  red  tape  which  has  so  delayed  low  in- 
come housing  projects  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  risks  involved,  and  housing 


authorities  will  have  to  be  on  guard  against 
unreasonable  profit  levels  being  built  in  to 
their  fixed  fee  contracts.  But  there  are  al- 
ways such  risks  and  the  pilot  project  ordered 
by  the  President  will  give  ample  opportunity 
to  examine  the  consequences. 

Until  recently,  low  income  housing  was 
not  a  serious  problem  in  Detroit,  but  the  pool 
of  housing  which  existed  here  for  years  is 
now  dry.  City  Housing  Commissioner  Robert 
D.  Knox  says  we  should  be  building  at  least 
1,000  units  a  year  "for  the  foreseeable 
future." 

Existing  programs,  some  of  them  well  con- 
ceived but  starved  for  funds,  have  not  kept 
up  with  the  pace  of  decay.  Perhaps  the  "turn- 
key" idea  will  give  private  capital  the  incen- 
tive It  needs  to  move  into  this  long-neglected 
market. 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  conscious  of  the  frustrations  aris- 
ing from  the  complex  and  unresolved  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Hard  decisions  lie  before  us,  and  we 
are  best  served  if  hard,  unadorned  facts 
are  presented  to  us  on  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

Last  Friday,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  made  a  clear,  hard,  un- 
adorned statement  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee on  our  conduct  of  the  air  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  It  was  a  highly  informa- 
tive and  highly  significant  statement, 
worthy  of  every  Member's  attention. 

Not  only  are  the  objectives,  achieve- 
ments, and  limitations  of  our  air  attacks 
clearly  set  forth,  but  the  flaws  in  the 
proposals  of  all-out  bombing  advocates 
became  self-evident. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  the  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Secretart  of  Defense  Robert 

S.  McNamara  Before  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  August  25,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen:  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  our  conduct 
of  the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  current  and  accurate  picture  of  what 
the  air  campaign  can  and  cannot  accomplish. 
To  address  this  Issue,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
these  topics: 

1.  The  objectives  and  achievements  of  the 
air  war. 

2.  The  target  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  relation  to  the  objectives, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Chiefs'  recom- 
mendations are  being  followed. 

3.  The  proposals  of  those  who  argue  that 
the  bombing  should  be  expanded,  either  on 
the  theory  that  bombing  can  break  the  will 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  thereby  forcing 
them  to  the  conference  table,  or  that  bomb- 
ing can  prevent  the  flow  of  military  supplies 
into  or  through  North  Vietnam,  thereby  de- 
stroying its  capability  for  continued  aggres- 
sion In  the  South. 

I.  the  objectives  of  the  air  campaign 
In   the   light   of  the  many   recent  public 
statements  and  speculations  about  the  pur- 


poses and  effects  of  our  air  attacks,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  preface  this  review  with  a  re- 
statement of  the  objectives  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnamese  targets  was  intended  to 
serve.  As  I  have  stated  many  times: 

Our  primary  objective  was  to  reduce  th« 
flow  and  or  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tinued infiltration  of  men  and  suppUes'TFOw 
North  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that  these  air  op- 
erations would  raise  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who.  at  the  time  the 
bombing  started,  were  under  severe  military 
pressure. 

Finally,  we  hoped  to  make  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  that  so  long  as 
they  continued  their  aggression  against  the 
South  they  would  have  to  pay  a  price  in  the 
North. 

"Hie  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  always 
been  considered  a  supplement  to  and  not  a 
substitute  for  an  effective  counter-insurgency 
campaign  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  were  our  objectives  when  our  bomb- 
ing program  was  initiated  in  February  of 
1965.  They  remain  our  objectives  today.  They 
were  and  are  entirely  consistent  with  our 
limited  purposes  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  tire 
not  fighting  for  territorial  conquests  or  to  de- 
stroy existing  governments.  We  are  fighting 
there  only  to  assure  the  i>eople  of  South 
Vietnam  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
political  and  economic  Institutions.  Our 
bombing  campaign  has  been  aimed  at  se- 
lected targets  of  military  significance,  pri- 
marily the  routes  of  Infiltration.  It  has  been 
carefully  tailored  to  accomplish  its  basic  ob- 
jectives and  thus  to  achieve  the  limited  pur- 
poses toward  which  all  our  activities  in 
Vietnam  are  directed. 

Weighed  against  Its  stated  objectives,  the 
bombing  campaign  has  been  successful.  It 
was  Initiated  at  a  time  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  in  fear  of  a  military  defeat. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bombing 
raised  and  sustained  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  should  be  equally  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  have  paid  and 
will  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their 
continued  aggression.  We  have  also  made 
the  Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  costly. 

Complete  interdiction  of  these  supplies  has 
never  been  considered  possible  by  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  I  believe  that  this  point  has 
been  made  to  you  by  General  Wheeler,  Gen- 
eral McConnell,  Admiral  Sharp  and  General 
Momyer. 

Our  experience  in  Korea  demonstrated  the 
unlikelihood  that  air  strikes  or  other  means 
could  choke  off  the  minimum  amounts 
needed  to  support  enemy  forces.  The  nature 
of  the  combat  in  Vietnam,  without  estab- 
lished battle  lines  and  with  sporadic  and 
relatively  small-scale  enemy  action,  lessens 
the  requirement  for  a  steady  stream  of  logis- 
tical support  and  reduces  the  volume  of 
logistical  support  needed.  Moreover,  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  geography  of  the  Infiltra- 
tion routes  is  less  favorable  to  Interdiction 
than  was  the  case  in  Kore^.  There  the  eptlre 
neck  of  the  peninsula  was  subject  to  naval 
bombardment  from  either  side  and  tib  air 
strikes  across  its  width.  The  routes  Into 
South  Vietnam  are  far  more  complex  and 
protected  and  Involve  the  use  of  territories 
of  adjoining  countries.  Under  these  highly 
unfavorable  circumstances,  I  think  that  our 
military  forces  have  done  a  superb  Job  In 
making  continued  infiltration  more  difficult 
and  expensive. 

Any  discussion  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  must  first  address  the  nature  of  the 
target.  North  Vietnam  is  a  land  of  18.5  mil- 
lion people.  By  no  standards  could  it  be  con- 
sidered an  Industrialized  country.  It  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural.  Prior  to  Initiation  of 
the  bombing,  its  significant  industrial  facili- 
ties could  be  counted  on  your  fingers.  It  had 
no   steel-making   capacity   and    in    1965    Its 
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monthly  Industrial  production  of  pig  iron 
was  only  5,000  metric  ton«,  leea  than  ^^  of 
1  %  of  US  output.  It  bad  no  real  war-making 
Industrial  baat  and  henc«  none  which  could 
be  destroyed  by  bombing. 

North  Vietnam's  ability  to  continue  its  ag- 
gression against  the  South  thus  depends  upon 
imports  of  war-supporting  material  and  their 
transshipment  to  the  South.  Unfortunately 
for  the  chances  of  eSective  interdiction,  this 
simple  agrlciUtiiral  economy  has  a  highly  di- 
versified transportation  system  consisting  of 
rails  and  roads  and  waterways.  The  North 
Vietnamese  use  barges  and  sampans,  trucks 
and  foot-power,  and  even  bicycles  capable  of 
carrying  600-pound  loads  to  move  goods  over 
this  network.  The  capacity  of  this  system  Is 
large — the  volume  of  traffic  it  is  now  re- 
quired to  carry,  in  relation  to  Its  capacity,  is 
small. 

Precise  flgxires  on  the  amount  of  Infiltrated 
material  required  to  support  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  South  are 
not  known.  However,  intelligence  estimates 
suggest  that  the  quantity  of  externally  sup- 
plied material,  other  than  food,  required  to 
support  the  VC/NVA  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam at  about  their  current  level  of  combat 
activity  Is  very,  very  smaU.  The  reported  fig- 
ure is  significantly  under  100  tons  per  day — 
a  quantity  that  could  be  transported  by  only 
a  few  trucks.  This  Is  the  small  flow  of  ma- 
terial which  we  are  attempting  to  prevent 
from  entering  South  Vietnam  through  a  pipe- 
line which  has  an  outlet  capacity  far  greater 
than  that. 

Those  targets  along  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication which  can  be  found  are  attacked. 
From  January  through  July,  we  averaged 
about  13,000  sorties  per  month  over  the  In- 
filtration routes  and  base  areas.  About  75 
percent  of  these  sorties  were  directed  against 
line  of  communication  (LOCs)  and  goods 
moving  over  them.  Air  strikes  are  reported  to 
have  destroyed  over  4,100  vehicles,  7,400 
water-craft  and  1.400  pieces  of  RR  rolling 
stock.  In  addition,  we  have  struck  approxi- 
mately 1,000  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam, 
including  67  bridges,  60  major  rail  yards, 
troop  barracks,  petroleum  storage  tanks  and 
power  plants. 

NVN  has  been  forced  to  divert  an  estimated 
300,000  full-time  and  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  part-time  workers  and  troops,  to  the 
repair,  dispersal,  and  defense  of  the  lines  of 
communication  and  other  targets  which  have 
been  danmged.  This  diversion  of  some  500,000 
people  in  a  society  already  strained  to  main- 
tain a  marginal  subsistence  Is  a  severe 
penalty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  has  and  is  hurting  North  Viet- 
nam's war-making  capability.  Accordingly, 
they  are  using  every  propaganda  means  to 
stop  the  bombing.  Although  there  are  some 
signs  that  war  weariness  is  growing,  these 
indications  are  accompanied  by  firm  expres- 
sions of  resolve.  There  Is  no  basis  to  believe 
that  any  bombing  campaign,  short  of  one 
which  had  population  as  Its  target,  would  by 
itself  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into  sub- 
mission. 

I  want  to  repeat,  however,  that  from  the 
military  standpoint,  bombing  of  NVN  sup- 
ports our  combat  operations  In  SVN.  It  ren- 
ders more  difficult  and  costly  the  efforts  of 
the  DRV  to  supply  both  their  own  and  VC 
forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  demilitarized 
zone.  As  General  Wheeler  has  testified,  we 
have  under  constant  review  the  advisability 
of  adding  new  military  targets  in  the  North 
and  of  conducting  re-strlkes  against  rail  fa- 
cilities, highways,  bridges,  qUlitary  and  other 
war-supporting  targets  that  have  prevloiisiy 
come  under  our  air  attack.  There  Is  continu- 
ing study  of  ways  in  which  our  air  and  naval 
bombardment  of  NVN  can  be  made  more 
effective  In  disrupting  and  interdicting  North 
Vietnamese  attempts  to  support  aggression 
against  their  southern  neighbors. 

There  also  is  continuing  study  of  the  opti- 
mum mix  of  sorties,  both  geographically  and 


In  types  of  targets.  Consideration  is  given  to 
every  possibility  of  greater  effectiveness 
through  shifts  in  emphasis.  These  studies  are 
designed  to  m«TiiT»ty.«  the  cost  that  our  air 
campaign  inflicts  on  NVN's  inflltratlon  of 
men  and  supplies  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing to  the  minimum  the  price  that  we 
must  pay  in  the  lives  of  American  pilots. 

These  efforts  to  reflne  and  improve  our 
application  of  air  power  will,  I  am  confident, 
continue  as  long  as  the  necessity  for  bombing 
remains.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that 
no  improvements  and  refinements  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  much  more  than  to 
continue  to  put  a  high  price  tag  on  NVN's 
continued  aggression. 

n.      THE      TARGET      RECOMMENDATTONS      OF      THE 
JOINT    CHIEFS    or    STAFF 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  I  might  note  that 
the  Operating  Target  list,  currently  used  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  basis  for  the  planning 
of  attacks  on  fixed  targets,  contains  a  total 
of  427  targets.  Of  this  number,  the  JCS  do 
not  now  recommend  68  for  air  attack.  Of  the 
remaining  359  targets,  strikes  have  been  au- 
thorized against  302,  85 '~o  of  the  total.  There 
are  only  57  targets  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  against  which  strikes  have  not 
yet  been  authorized.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
striking  these  57  targets  may  be,  I  believe 
it  Is  clear  that  strikes  against  them  will  not 
materially  shorten  the  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  seven  of  the  57  targets  are  recognized 
by  the  Chiefs  as  of  little  value  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  effort.  For  example,  one  Is  a 
tire  plant  reported  to  have  a  productive 
capacity  of  but  30  tires  per  day.  Nine  of  the 
57  targets  are  petroleum  facilities  which  In 
total  equal  less  than  6 '7  of  North  Vietnam's 
remaimng  storage  capacity.  The  present  im- 
portance of  such  targets  as  these  has  not 
been  shown  to  warrant  risking  the  loss  of 
American  lives. 

Of  the  remaining  41  targets,  25  are  classi- 
fied as  lesser  targets  In  populated,  heavily 
defended  areas;  4  as  more  significant  targets 
in  such  areas;  3  are  ports;  4  are  airfields  (In 
total  the  remaining  MIGs  based  In  North 
Vietnam  approximate  20 ) ;  and  5  are  In  the 
Chinese  Buffer  Zone.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
of  these  targets,  the  risk  of  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  Communist  Chinese  or  the 
Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  been  deemed  to 
outweigh  the  military  desirability  of  air 
strikes.  Others  will  be  considered  for  "author- 
iz.ttton"   at  a  later  date. 

The  conclusive  answer  to  any  charge  that 
we  are  inhibiting  the  use  of  our  air  power 
against  targets  of  military  significance  lies  in 
the  facts.  As  I  have  noted,  strikes  have  been 
authorized  against  85%  (302  of  359)  of  the 
targets  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
And  the  total  nimiber  of  fixed  targets  struck 
in  North  Vietnam  stands  now  at  about  1900. 
As  further  targets  are  authorized  and  addi- 
tional targets  are  found  to  be  of  military 
importance,  this  number  will  Increase.  But 
the  decisions  to  authorize  new  targets  cannot 
be  expected  to  gain  different  objectives  than 
those  toward  which  our  air  campaign  has, al- 
ways been  directed.  J 

in.    THX    PROPOSALS    OF   THE    CBITICjr 

Those  who  criticize  our  present  JBomblng 
policy  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  because  they 
believe  that  air  attack  against  the  North 
can  be  utilized  to  achieve  quite  different 
objectives.  These  critics  appear  to  argue  that 
our  air  power  can  win  the  war  in  the  South 
either  by  breaking  the  will  of  the  North  or 
by  cutting  off  the  war-supporting  supplies 
needed  in  the  South.  In  essence,  this  ap- 
proach would  seek  to  use  the  air  attack 
against  the  North  not  as  a  supplement  to, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  the  arduous  ground 
war  that  we  and  our  allies  are  waging  in  the 
South. 

It  would  obviously  be  possible  for  us  to 
change  our  present  selective  bombing  cam- 
paign. We  could  abandon  the  target-by- 
target  analysis  which  balances  the  military 
importance  of  the  target  against  its  probable 


cost  in  American  lives  and  the  risk  It  pre- 
sents of  expanding  the  conflict  to  involve 
new  combatants.  Instead,  our  air  and  naval 
forces  might  be  employed  against  North 
Vietnam  in  an  all-out  attempt  to  break  their 
will  and  thus  compel  them  to  cease  their 
support  of  military  efforts  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  A  somewhat  less 
drastic  revision  of  our  air  campaign  might 
be  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  restrict  the 
import  of  war-supporting  materials  so  sub- 
stantially as  to  prevent  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  from  supporting  their  present 
level  of  military  effort  in  South  Vietnam. 
Any  such  effort  would  obviously  require 
action  to  close  the  three  significant  North 
Vietnamese  ports  of  Cam  Pha,  Hon  Gal  and, 
most  important,  Haiphong. 

In  order  to  reach  a  reasoned  conclusion 
on  the  key  question  of  whether  to  abandon 
our  present  limited  bombing  objectives  and 
adopt  a  policy  Intended  to  achieve  either 
of  these  new  objectives,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess must  be  weighed  against  the  inevitably 
higher  risks  such  revision  would  entail.  To 
bring  this  question  Into  perspective  for  the 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  deal  first  with 
the  likelihood  that  either  of  these  objectives 
could  be  realized  through  a  reorientation  of 
our  air  attack  against  NVN. 

niA.    BREAKING   THE    WII.L    OF   THE    NORTH 

As  to  breaking  their  vrlll,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  In  any  of  the  many  intelligence 
reports  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  less  selective  bombing  campaign  would 
change  the  resolve  of  NVN's  leaders  or 
deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  people.  As  previously  pointed 
out,  the  economy  of  NVN  is  agrarian  and 
simple.  Its  people  are  accustomed  to  few  of 
the  modem  comforts  and  conveniences  that 
most  of  us  in  the  Western  World  take  for 
granted.  They  are  not  dependent  on  the 
continued  functioning  of  great  cities  for  their 
welfare.  They  can  be  fed  at  something  ap- 
proaching the  standard  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  without  reliance  on  truck  or  rail 
transportation  or  on  food  processing  facili- 
ties. Our  air  attack  has  rendered  inopera- 
tive about  85%  of  the  country's  central  elec- 
tric generating  capacity,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  PEPCO  Plant  in  Alexandria. 
Virginia  generates  five  times  the  power  pro- 
duced by  all  of  NVN's  power  plants  before 
the  bombing.  It  appears  that  sufficient  elec- 
tricity for  war-related  activities  and  for 
essential  services  can  be  provided  by  the 
some  2000  dlesel-driven  generating  sets 
which  are  in  operation. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  people 
of  NVN  are  accustomed  to  discipline  and  are 
no  strangers  to  deprivation  and  to  death. 
Available  information  indicates  that,  despite 
some  war  weariness,  they  remain  willing  to 
endure  hardship  and  they  continue  to  re- 
spond to  the  direction  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 
"There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  any 
level  of  conventional  air  or  naval  action, 
short  of  sustained  and  systematic  bombing 
of  the  population  centers,  will  deprive  the 
North  Vietnamese  of  their  vrtlUngness  to  con- 
tinue to  support  their  Government's  efforts 
to  upset  and  take  over  the  Government  of 
SVN. 

There  Is  also  nothing  In  the  past  reaction 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  that  would 
provide  any  confidence  that  they  can't  be 
bombed  to  the  negotiating  table.  Their  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  people  they  control  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  high  to  lead  them  to  bargain 
for  settlement  in  order  to  stop  a  heightened 
level  of  attack. 

The  course  of  conflict  on  the  ground  In 
the  South,  rather  than  the  scale  of  air  at- 
tack in  the  North  appears  to  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  NVN's  wlllingnees  to 
continue. 

Accordingly,  as  General  Wheeler  has 
pointed  out,  the  air  campaign  In  the  North 
and  our  military  efforts  in  the  South  are  not 
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separate  wars  and  certainly  they  should  not 
be  regarded  as  alternatives. 

niB AN  EXPANDED  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  SUP- 
PLY   ROUTES    WITHIN    NORTH    VIETNAM 

It  could  be  argued  that  a  greatly  expanded 
and  virtually  unrestricted  bombing  effort 
might  substantially  reduce  the  movement  of 
forces  and  supplies  through  North  Vietnam 
Into  SVN,  even  though  NVN  resolve  remains 
unshaken.  Recent  prisoner  Interrogations 
suggest  that  10-20%  of  the  personnel  dis- 
patched to  the  South  by  the  rulers  of  NVN 
never  reach  the  battle  area — about  2%  are 
casualties  caused  by  air  attacks.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  the  supplies  sent  South 
to  support  the  DRV  fighting  forces  are  de- 
stroyed in  transit  by  our  armed  reconnais- 
sance and  heavy  bombing  attacks.  Conceiv- 
ably an  all-out  air  and  naval  bombardment 
might  somewhat  further  Increase  the  forces 
and  supplies  destroyed.  But  the  capacity  ot 
the  Unes  of  communication  and  of  the  out- 
side sources  of  supply  so  far  exceed  the  mini- 
mal flow  necessary  to  support  the  present 
level  of  North  Vietnamese  military  effort  in 
SVN  that  the  enemy  operations  in  the  South 
cannot,  on  the  basis  of  any  reports  I  have 
seen,  be  stopped  by  air  bombardment — short, 
that  is,  of  the  virtual  annihilation  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Its  people.  As  General  Wheeler 
has  observed,  no  one  has  proposed  such  In- 
discriminate bombing  of  populated  areas. 

mC THE   CLOSING   OF  SEA   AND    LAND  IMPORTA- 
TION  ROXJTES 

This  leaves,  then,  as  a  possible  new  ob- 
jective of  our  air  campaign,  the  closing  of 
the  sea  and  land  importation  routes  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  entry  into  NVN  of  the 
supplies  needed  to  support  the  combat  in 
the  South.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
bombing  the  ports  and  mining  the  harbors, 
particularly  at  Haiphong,  would  Interfere  se- 
riously with  NVN's  Imports  of  war-support- 
ing materials.  But  far  less  than  the  present 
volume  of  imports  would  provide  the  essen- 
tials for  continued  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary operations  against  SVN.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  is  estimated  that  the  total  tonnage 
required  Is  less  than  100  tons  per  day  of 
non-food  supplies.  This  is  dwarfed  by  North 
Vietnam's  actual  imports  of  about  5800  tons 
per  day.  And  its  import  capacity  is  much 
greater.  The  ports  together  with  the  roads 
and  railroads  from  China  have  an  estimated 
capacity  of  about  14,000  tons  a  day. 

The  great  bulk  of  North  Vietnamese  Im- 
ports now  enters  through  Haiphong — per- 
haf>s  as  much  as  4700  out  of  the  5800  tons 
per  day.  This  includes  most  of  the  war- 
supporting  material,  such  as  trucks,  genera- 
tors and  construction  equipment  but  this 
category  of  supply  represents  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  sea  imports.  And  little  if 
any  of  the  imported  military  equipment 
(which  is  estimated  by  intelligence  sources 
to  total  550  tons  per  day)  comes  by  sea. 
Moreover,  this  present  heavy  reliance  on 
Haiphong  reflects  convenience  rather  than 
necessity.  Haiphong  represents  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  means  of  import.  If  it  and  the 
other  ports  were  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  un- 
realistic assumption  that  closing  the  ports 
would  eliminate  all  sea-borne  Imports,  North 
Vietnam  would  still  be  able  to  import  over 
8400  tons  a  day  by  rail,  road  and  waterway. 
And  even  if.  through  air  strikes,  its  roads, 
rail  and  Red  River  waterway  capacity  could 
all  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  North  Vietnam 
could  maintain  roughly  70  per  cent  of  its 
current  Imports.  Since  the  daily  importation 
of  military  and  war-supporting  material 
totals  far  lees  than  this,  it  seems  obvious 
that  cutting  off  sea-borne  imports  would  not 
prevent  North  Vietnam  from  continuing  its 
present  level  of  military  operations  in  the 
South. 

Elimination  of  Haiphong  and  the  two  other 
ports  as  a  source  of  supply  would  not,  in  fact, 
eliminate  sea-borne  imports.  Our  POL  ex- 
perience is  illuminating.  Our  air  strikes  on 


petroleum  facilities  did  destroy  the  in-shore 
POL  off-loading  facilities  in  Haiphong,  how- 
ever, the  North  Vietnamese  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  adjust  their  methods, 
and  they  now  off-load  POL  drums  into  light- 
ers and  barges  and  bring  the  drums  ashore  at 
night.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  POL  short- 
age and  stocks  on  hand  equal  an  estimated 
120  days  consumption. 

The  North  Vietnam  seacoast  runs  for  400 
miles.  Many  locations  are  suitable  for  over- 
the-beach  operations.  The  mining  of  Hai- 
phong or  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Haiphong  Port  facilities  would  not  prevent 
off-shore  unloading  of  foreign  shipping.  Ef- 
fective interdiction  of  this  lighterage,  even  If 
the  inevitable  damage  to  foreign  shipping 
were  to  be  accepted,  would  only  lead  to  total 
reliance  on  land  importation  through  Com- 
munist China.  The  common  border  between 
the  two  countries  is  about  500  air  miles  long. 

Accordingly,  bombing  the  ports  and  min- 
ing the  harbors  would  not  be  an  effective 
means  of  stopping  the  infiltration  of  supplies 
into  SVN. 

A  selective,  carefully  targeted  bombing 
campaign,  such  as  we  are  presently  conduct- 
ing, can  be  directed  toward  reasonable  and 
realizable  goals.  This  discriminating  use  of 
air  power  can  and  does  render  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  more  difficult  and 
more  costly.  At  the  same  time,  it  demon- 
strates to  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  our 
resolve  to  see  that  aggression  does  not  suc- 
ceed. A  less  discriminating  bombing  cam- 
paign against  NVN  would,  in  my  opinion, 
do  no  more.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  break  the  will  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  or  sway  the  purpose  of  their 
leaders.  If  it  does  not  lead  to  such  a  change 
of  mind,  bombing  the  North  at  any  level 
of  intensity  would  not  meet  our  objective. 
We  would  still  have  to  prove  by  ground 
operations  in  the  South  that  Hanoi's  aggres- 
sion could  not  succeed.  Nor  would  a  deci- 
sion to  close  Haiphong,  Hon  Gal  and  Cam 
Pha.  by  whatever  means,  prevent  the  move- 
ment in  and  through  NVN  of  the  essentials 
to  continue  their  present  level  of  military 
activity  In  SVN. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  our 
resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of  air 
attack  against  the  North  would  Involve  risks 
which  at  present  I  regard  &s  too  high  to 
accept  for  this  dubious  prospect  of  successful 
results. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  my 
View  that  the  present  objectives  of  our 
bombing  in  the  North  were  soundly  con- 
ceived and  are  being  effectively  pursued. 
They  are  consistent  vrtth  our  over-all  pur- 
poses in  Vietnam  and  with  our  efforts  to 
confine  the  conflict.  We  are  constantly  ex- 
ploring ways  of  improving  our  efforts  to 
Insulate  South  Vietnam  from  outside  attack 
and  support.  Further  refinements  in  our  air 
campaign  may  help.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  final  decision  in  this  conflict 
will  not  come  until  we  and  our  allies  prove 
to  North  Vietnam  she  cannot  win  In  the 
South.  The  tragic  and  long  drawnout  charac- 
ter of  that  confiict  in  the  South  makes  very 
tempting  the  prospect  of  replacing  it  with 
some  new  kind  of  air  campaign  against  the 
North.  But  however  tempting,  such  an  al- 
ternative seems  to  me  completely  illusory. 
To  pursue  this  objective  would  not  only  be 
futile  but  would  Involve  risks  to  our  person- 
nel and  to  our  nation  that  I  am  unable  to 
recommend. 


RIGHT  ON  RATS 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  8.  1967.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI 
made  an  excellent  statement  on  the  now 
celebrated  rat  eradication  bill,  entitled 
"Profile  of  a  False  Issue."  The  thrust  of 
the  statement  is  that  there  are  presently 
three  eradication  programs  in  being,  and 
the  addition  of  a  fourth  is  not  appro- 
priate when  the  better  course  would  sug- 
gest consolidation  of  all  programs  for 
more  effective  administration. 

The  essentially  political  nature  of  this 
campaign  to  make  the  rat  the  symbol  of 
the  ills  of  our  cities  was  early  Vet^ogriized 
by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  who  wrdte  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  4,  lfe67: 

Talk  about  the  rat  bill  is  meaningless.  The 
bill  was  nothing. 

A  not  dissimilar  view  was  expressed 
less  forcefully  in  the  New  York  Times 
weekly  review  on  the  same  date. 

Now,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  truth 
about  the  rat  bill  is  beginning  to  spread 
throughout  the  Nation's  press.  On 
August  11,  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Cor- 
ning, N.Y.,  Leader  said: 

Are  Rats  the  Issue 

President  Johnson  has  deplored  it! 

Gov.  Rockefeller  is  shocked  by  it! 

A  group  of  citizens  demonstrated  in  Con- 
gress this  week  because  of  it! 

The  "it"  is  control  of  rats. 

The  Admimstration  had  asked  Congress  to 
pass  a  rat  eradication  bill  and  provide  $20 
million  a  year  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  for  two  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  committee  consid- 
ering the  measure  refused  to  act  on  such  a 
bill. 

Today  Congress  is  being  criticized  as  in- 
human, deaf  to  a  serious  problem,  i)enny- 
pinchlng  in  favor  of  rat-bltlng. 

Rep.  Charles  Goodell  of  this  Congressional 
District,  offered  some  Interesting  comments 
on  the  matter  last  Tuesday.  Little  attention 
was  given  to  his  comments — or  facts  pre- 
sented— by  the  national  press.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  press-agentry  of  the 
President,  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  the  demon- 
strators. 

Congressman  Goodell  considers  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  as  very  serious.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  three 
federal  programs  for  urban  rat  eradication 
on  the  books  and  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated.  They  are; 

1.  The  Department  of  Interior  with  funds 
available  for  technical  assistance  for  rat  ex- 
termination in  the  urban  areas.  Interior  says 
all  applications  for  funds  are  being  met. 

2.  The  Community  Action  portion  ol  the 
Poverty  Law  provided  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  approximately  $323  million 
last  year  in  unearmarked  money  that  can  be 
used  for,  among  other  things,  rat  eradication. 
Congress  is  now  considering  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease this  by  nearly  $100  million. 

3.  Under  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Congress  authorized  $125  million  in  1966  to 
be  given  states  for  a  variety  of  public  health 
programs.  Including  rat  extermination. 
States  and  communities  are  applying  for  such 
funds. 

Mr.  Goodell  properly  asks  why,  with  three 
laws  already  on  the  books,  put  a  fourth  fed- 
eral agency  in  the  act?  '"Instead,"  he  says, 
"let's  ellminatp  rat  money  from  two  agencies 
and  allow  the  third  to  handle  the  whole 
matter."  The  results  would  be  quite  obvious. 
More  funds  could  be  available  for  rat  eradi- 
cation because  only  one  agency  would  be  in- 
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volTMl  In  adnUnlatratlon  rather  than  three. 
And  It  doeant  take  much  intelligence  to 
realize  bow  much  would  be  saved  in  admln- 
latratlve  coeta — always  a  high  Item  In  any 
goyemmentaJ  operation. 

The  congressman  maintains  that  those  who 
berate  Congress  because  of  its  refusal  to  add 
aoother  federal  agency  to  the  problem,  with 
Its  Increased  red  tape  and  admlnlstj-atlve 
ooats,  are  raising  a  totally  false  and  specious 
Issue. 

ISx.  OoodeU  summed  up  the  matter  quite 
well  when  he  said: 

"With  at  least  three  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  urban  rat  eradication,  la  the  retU 
solution  to  add  a  fourth?  That's  one  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Society  solutions.  You 
see  a  problem  that  Is  not  being  solved  by  ez- 
Istlhg  programs  so  you  put  a  label  on  a  new 
bill  and  give  It  the  big  public  relations  treat- 
ment. When  the  new  law  does  not  solve  the 
problem,  we  have  simply  succeeded  In  com- 
pounding the  frustrations  of  those  who 
thought  they  had  found  a  Great  Society 
solution." 

Then,  on  August  25,   1967,  the  Post 
Journal     of     Jamestown,     N.Y.,     Mr. 
GooDKLL's  hometown,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing, again  as  a  lead  editorial : 
OooDKLL  Lists  Thbkk  Existing  Accncics  fob 

EKAmcATiOM :  Duplication  in  Rat  Fight 

Most  people  hate  rats.  And  when  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  rate  extermination  program 
with  930  million  a  year  for  two  years  to  be 
allotted  to  the  project,  It  hit  a  reepranslve 
chord.  The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  go  along  with  the  program  stirred 
a  lot  of  resentment  and  for  some  reason  the 
Republicans,  although  In  the  minority,  were 
handed  a  lot  of  the  blame  for  the  refusal. 

Along  with  many  people  this  newspaper 
wondered  a  little  why  the  House  would  not 
iain  In  a  ploji  to  get  rid  of  rats  when  they 
seemed  to  be  menacing  the  slum  areas,  which 
have  been  In  the  limelight  of  late.  And  then 
the  facts  about  the  President's  proposal  csime 
to  the  front  In  a  speech  of  protest  about 
these  complaints  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  our  own  Representative  Charles  E. 
OoodeU. 

Mr.  OoodeU  listed  three  federal  laws  now 
on  the  books  which  are  designed  to  provide 
money  for  rat  eradication,  and  apparently 
none  la  being  used  to  the  fuU  limit.  In  addi- 
tion our  Congressman  s&ld  that  he  wae  con- 
fident that  other  provisions  could  be  found 
In  the  federal  machinery  to  assist  In  the  ex- 
termination of  rats.  And  now  the  President 
proposed  a  fourth  major  rat  project  with  Its 
expensive  administration  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

It  seems  to  this  newspaper  that  Mft  Oood- 
eU is  on  sound  ground  when  he  suggests 
that  the  President  should  have  come  forward 
with  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  various  pro- 
grams In  a  single  plan,  combining  the  three 
existing  funds  Into  one.  By  such  a  proposal 
the  cost  of  administration  of  three  of  the 
programs  (Including  the  new  plan)  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  wasteful  expense  could 
be  applied  to  the  killing  of  rats.  As  Mr. 
OoodeU  told  the  House.  "Every  time  we  set 
up  an  additional  program,  we  leak  off  that 
much  more  money  In  red  tape  and  unneces- 
sary administrative  waste." 

The  rejection  of  the  newest  rat  program 
was  no  failure  to  meet  responsibility  to  the 
slum  areas.  Rather  It  was  an  Insistence  on 
sound  methods  to  meet  the  challenge  and  to 
avoid  wasteful  duplication  of  effort.  The 
fight  against  rats  that  do  great  harm  and 
threaten  the  safety  of  people  Uvlng  in  slum 
type  areas  is  vitally  Important  and  should  be 
pressed  with  the  greatest  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. But  It  Is  pure  nonsense,  as  Mr. 
OoodeU  told  the  House,  to  charge  the  repre- 
sentatives with  a  failure  to  their  responsibili- 
ties by  their  rejection  of  the  creation  of  a 
fourth  agency  to  carry  on  the  battle. 

The  three  programs  to  which  Mr.  Goodell 
referred  In  his  address  provide  a  total  of 


9448.025,000  from  which  urban  rat  eradica- 
tion programs  could  draw  along  with  other 
projects.  Recently  Governor  Rockefeller 
opened  a  state  program  for  the  eradication  of 
rats  In  New  York.  Other  states  could  well 
make  provision  to  participate  where  needed. 
These  state  funds  along  with  the  federal 
funds  now  available  should  be  able  to  meet 
the  cost  of  any  workable  plans. 

The  Johnson  Oreat  Society  method  of 
naming  new  projects  and  duplicating  efforts 
and  wasting  funds  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  today.  If 
existing  programs  are  falling  short  of  solu- 
tions, the  Great  Society  method  of  creating 
new  and  additional  agencies  is  no  solution. 
The  Congress  should  And  ways  to  consolidate 
programs  in  a  single  agency  that  wUl  work. 

And  finally,  only  Monday,  Marquis 
Childs,  the  distinguished  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist,  said  as  follows: 

The  famous  rat  bill,  which  got  only  21 
Republican  votes  in  the  House  la  another 
case  in  point.  As  Goodell  noted,  a  liberal 
Democrat,  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  pointed 
out  that  the  $40  million  measure  was  a  gim- 
mick to  put  another  agency  with  a  high  ad- 
ministrative overhead  Into  the  rat-extermi- 
nating business  when  the  Public  Health 
Service  already  is  coordinating  a  series  of 
antlrat  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Marquis 
Childs'  characterization  of  this  Great  So- 
ciety measure  is  indeed  apt.  It  was  clearly 
a  gimmick,  and  a  studied  effort  was  made 
to  capitalize  on  the  misery  of  less  afflu- 
ent Americans  by  injecting  this  false  is- 
sue to  inflame  and  aggravate  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  immediately  fol- 
lowing Detroit. 

For  us  there  is  a  lesson  here  to  be 
learned  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

When  faced  with  gimmickry,  just  state 
the  facts. 


IMPORTS  COULD  SOUND  SHOE  IN- 
DUSTRY'S DEATH  KNELL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  CMr.  Bates!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have 
the  shoe  import  statistics  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1967,  and  I  regret  that  the 
shocking  rise  they  took  was  in  line  with 
the  most  dire  predictions. 

Even  before  announcement  of  the 
drastic  tariff  concessions  granted  In  the 
recently  concluded  GATT  negotiations 
at  Geneva,  Leather  and  Shoes  magazine 
published  a  solemn  article  by  its  Wash- 
ington editor,  Lloyd  M.  Hampton,  cap- 
tioned: "Picture  Threatening:  Imports 
Could  Sound  Shoe  Industry's  Death 
Knell."  This  warning  declared: 

The  rapidly  accelerating  Import  picture 
has  beyond  doubt  reached  such  serloxis  pro- 
portions as  to  now  pKJse  a  grave  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  a  niimber  of  U.S.  In- 
dustries, Including  the  footwear  and  leather 
goods  manufactiuing  sectors. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  national  af- 
fairs committee  of  the  National  F^x^t- 
wear  Manufacturers  Association  that  the 
import  of  footwear  Increased  32  percent 
to  a  total  of  93.804,000  pairs  during  the 
first  half  of  1967.  The  hike  for  leather 


type  footwear  alone  was  35  percent  or  a 
total  of  67,142,000  pairs — excluding  slip- 
pers, athletic,  and  work  shoes. 

This  means  that  the  total  footwear  im- 
ports were  24.5  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction from  January  through  June  of 
1967,  compared  to  17  percent  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  The  first  6 
months'  domestic  production  this  year 
was  estimated  at  383,500.000  pairs — 
300,327,000  pairs  of  leather  types  and 
83,173,000  pairs  of  rubber  footwear. 

The  Leather  and  Shoes  magazine  ar- 
ticle I  have  quoted  went  on  to  conclude 
that  the  best  hope  for  saving  the  Ameri- 
can shoe,  leather,  and  other  industries 
is  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Or- 
derly Sdarketlng  Act,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  and  which  has 
the  strong  endorsement  of  both  shoe  and 
leather  manufacturers  and  labor  unions. 

Like  the  hat  and  textile  Industries — 

Editor  Hamilton  wrote  In  that  article — 

immediate  relief  for  the  footwear  sector  must 
be  forthcoming  before  ruinous  foreign  com- 
petition completes  the  Job  of  wiping  It  out 
entirely. 

With  the  Kennedy  round  agreements 
letting  down  the  bars  for  still  further 
imports,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  dramatic 
rise  in  imports  thus  far  this  year,  the 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Gazette  has  also  issued 
a  renewed  appeal  for  the  orderly  market- 
ing legislation. 

The  Import  situation  seemed  serious  in 
previous  years — 

Observes  the  Gazette — 
but    this    year    is    surpassing   anything   en- 
visioned  earlier  and   Indications  are   It  can 
get     much     worse     without     Congressional 
action. 

In  the  hope  that  they  will  inspire 
greater  congressional  support  for  the 
earliest  possible  action  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  our  shoe  and  other  indus- 
tries, with  the  consequent  loss  of  jobs, 
I  shall  here  quote  the  texts  of  both  of 
the  commentaries  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. They  follow: 

[From  Leather  and  Shoes  magazine] 
PicTUHK  Thbeatening:  Imposts  Coitld  Sound 

Shoe  Industst's  Deatb  Kneu. 
(By  Uoyd  M.  Hampton,  Washington  editor) 

The  rapidly  accelerating  Import  picture  has 
beyond  doubt  reached  such  serious  propor- 
tions as  to  now  pose  a  grave  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  number  of  VS.  Industries, 
Including  the  footwear  and  leather  goods 
manufacturing  sectors. 

Besides  clobbering  our  domestic  marketing 
position,  skyrocketing  imports  have  resulted 
In  laying  at  our  doorstep  an  array  of  other 
domestic  economic  miseries.  We  have  also  im- 
ported unemployment  and  poverty;  general 
Industry  Insecurity;  a  further  dimming  of 
consumer  demand;  and  the  very  real  pos- 
slbiUty  of  killing  outright  the  footwear  man- 
ufacturing segment. 

In  the  face  of  what  is  happening,  there 
remains  little  if  any  validity  to  the  argu- 
ment that  tarUf  schedules,  antidumping  laws 
and  other  traditional  trade  flow  controls 
have  proven  effective  In  curbing  shipments 
of  footwear  to  this  country.  The  statistics 
speak  for  themselves.  The  figures  are  alarm- 
ing. The  TJ.S.  shoe  producer  today  Is  having 
hurled  at  him  a  brand  of  unfair  competi- 
tion unparaUeled  In  American  history. 

Footwear  Is  pouring  ashore  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  people.  Goods  aUowed  to  enter 
the  nation  In  such  unequalled.  Inundating 
quantity  have  had  the  effect  of  undermin- 
ing their  wages  and  employment. 
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In  the  area  of  reciprocal  trade.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  In  and  out  of  Government 
that  "no  such  thing"  exists  where  footwear 
is  concerned.  tJ.S.  shoe  duties  are  the  lowest 
of  any  trading  nation  In  the  world,  while 
tariffs  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  Ameri- 
can-manufactured footwear  range  from  two 
to  four  times  our  level.  For  instance,  U.S. 
tariffs  on  foreign  shoe  products  range  from 
five  to  20  percent,  with  the  average  around 
12  percent — a  considerably  less  margin  than 
overseas  rates  levied  against  our  products. 

By  sharp  contrast,  the  net  duty-plus-tax 
barriers  Imposed  by  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions on  U.S.  shoes  show  the  following; 
Canada,  52  percent;  Japan,  20-50  percent; 
Italy,  27-29  percent  .  .  .  fiigures  that  can 
hardly  be  described  as  unfair  to  the  foreign 
producer. 

The  shoe  industry  is  not  alone  in  this 
frightening  Import  situation.  Many  other 
trade  groups  are  threatened  by  the  problem 
also.  A  trade  monster  that  emerged  and  come 
full  blown  since  1945,  the  import  battle  has 
arrived  at  a  point  critical  to  the  survival  of 
American  Industry  and  Jobs  throughout  our 
economy.  Like  the  hat  and  textile  industries, 
immediate  relief  for  the  footwear  sector  must 
be  forthcoming  before  ruinous  foreign  com- 
petition completes  the  job  of  wiping  It  out 
entirely. 

Fortunately  for  the  shoe,  leather  and  sev- 
eral other  industries,  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  lawmakers  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  import  problem.  Among 
those  Congressmen  who  have  thus  far  moved 
to  provide  legislative  relief  for  the  industry 
there  must  be  singled  out  House  Members 
William  H.  Bates,  (R.),  and  James  A.  Burke, 
(D.),  both  of  Massachusetts.  Long-time  im- 
port foes,  the  two  recently  introduced  Orderly 
Marketing  bills  via  their  companion  meas- 
ures, H.R.  87  (Bates)  and  H.R.  88  (Burke). 
Decidedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  both 
proposals  have  been  passed  along  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
Committee,  chaired  by  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D- 
Ark.,  Includes  Rep.  Burke.    , 

With  time  fast  running  out,  the  strongest 
possible  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Hou£e 
to  expedite  action  on  the  Orderly  Marketing 
and  Tariff  Schedules  bills.  Once  passed,  the 
pair  of  bills  should  help  alleviate  the  Import 
threat.  By  the  same  token,  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskie's  proposed  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of 
1967  (S.  1446)  should  be  given  the  same  de- 
gree of  positive  support  by  the  Upper  House 
(where  It  has  been)  introduced  by  the  Maine 
legislator. 

[Prom  the  Haverhill  (M.iss.)  Gayette, 

Aug.  25,  19671 

Limit   Shoe   Imports 

Shoe  workers,  In  Haverhill  and  throughout 
the  country,  need  all  the  support  they  can 
get  in  their  fight  to  keep  the  American  mar- 
ket from  being  flooded  any  further  with 
foreign-made  shoes,  being  dumped  here  by 
countries  interested  only  in  getting  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

The  union  representing  the  workers  In  this 
city,  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  Is  doing  an  especially  good  Job  In 
its  efforts  to  protect  the  jobs  of  Its  members. 
Its  national  leaders  In  Washington  have  been 
working  hard  to  stem  the  flow  of  cheaply 
made  Imports. 

There  is  no  question,  either,  about  the 
efforts  of  our  men  In  Congress  to  hold  back 
the  tide.  Cong.  William  H.  Bates  Is  co-sponsor 
with  Cong.  James  Burke  of  this  state  and 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine  of  a  biU  known 
as  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act,  now  before 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  bUls  would  authorize  the  setting  of 
quotas  on  Importations  of  goods  produced 
with  cheap  labor  when  It  is  found  they  are 
damaging  domestic  producers. 

This  would  strengthen  American  defense 
against  "dumping,"  the  practice  of  offering 
goods  at  lower  prices  In  the  United  States 


than  prices  charged  In  other  established  mar- 
kets. There  are  many  complaints  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  charged  with  investi- 
gations In  t^e  matters,  is  so  lax  the  Tariff 
Commission  cannot  act  until  widespread 
damage  is  caused  to  American  Industry  and 
workers. 

The  shoe  industry  needs  legislation  Uke 
that  of  Bates,  Burke  and  Muskie  to  give  it 
protection  from  completely  unscrupulous 
tactics  against  which  American  manufac- 
turers cannot  possibly  compete. 

On  an  otherwise  equal  basis.  American 
shoe  manufacturers  can  turn  out  a  better 
product  faster  and  more  economically  than 
their  foreign  counterparts,  but  they  have  no 
defense  against  the  low-priced  labor  and 
government-subsidized  prices  of  the  coun- 
tries which  choose  to  "dump"  their  goods 
here. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  work  of  members 
of  Congress  from  strong  shoe-producing 
states,  that  the  shoe  Industry  is  one  of  the 
most  vulnerable  when  it  comes  to  dumping. 

Since  our  men  In  Washington  are  so  clearly 
aware  of  what  is  happening,  and  are  working 
so  hard  to  do  something  about  It,  they  de- 
serve help. 

We  urge  that  shoe  workers  and  others 
whose  livelihoods  are  affected  by  the  shoe  in- 
dustry conduct  a  campaign  to  enlist  support 
for  the  union  officials  and  the  members  of 
Congress  who  are  already  working  on  their 
behalf. 

Write  to  other  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  ask  them  to  support  the  Orderly  Market- 
ing Act.  Urge  them  to  make  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission increasingly  aware  of  the  completely 
unfair  competition  being  waged  against  an 
important  American  industry. 

Because  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  negotiations  did  not  provide  any  sig- 
nificant protection  for  the  shoe  industry, 
this  limitation  by  quota  is  needed  before 
countries  like  Italy,  Japan  and  others  with 
similar  ideas  crowd  American-made  shoes 
right  out  of  the  stores. 

The  import  situation  seemed  serious  in 
previous  years,  but  this  year  is  surpassing 
anything  envisioned  earlier  and  indications 
are  it  can  get  mtich  worse  without  Congres- 
sional action.  The  union  officials  and  the 
Congressmen  need  support  in  their  efforts 
to  get  that  action. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blanton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  GuDE. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuNGATE)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Patten. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL,  from  August  31,  1967,  to 
October  16,  1967,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  his  congressional  district. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  for  30  min- 
utes, today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kupferman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  1  hour,  on  August  31;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bingham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hungate)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  August  31; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

S.  1477.  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
title  III  of  the  act  of  Aug.  14,  1946,  relating  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  National  Advisory  Committee,  to 
provide  for  annual  meetings  of  such  com- 
mittee;   to   the    Committee   on   Agriculture. 

S.  1564.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  1568.  An  act  to  amend  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
eligiblUty  for  loans  by  Federal  Land  Banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  gold  metal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  Inter- 
ceptor sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  that 
sewer. 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  BXmLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton 
Plant  Materials  Center  In  Alameda  County, 
CaUf..  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suit- 
able location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  29.  1967, 
present  to  the  President,   for  his  ap- 
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proval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.J.  R«s.  804.  An  act  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Florissant  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monimient  In  the  State  of 
Colorado;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  622). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10835.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Park  Foundation;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  623).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  11847.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  now 
on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  624) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  12705.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47 
(Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  by  creating  slngle- 
olScer  general  and  special  courts-martial, 
providing  for  law  officers  on  special  courts- 
martial,  affording  acc\ised  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  be  represented  in  certain  spe- 
cial court-martial  proceedings  by  counsel 
having  the  qualifications  of  defense  counsel 
detailed  for  general  oourts-martlal,  pro- 
viding for  certain  pretrial  proceedings  and 
other  procedural  changes,  authorizing  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  grant  relief  In 
certain  court-martial  cases,  extending  the 
time  within  which  an  accused  may  petition 
for  a  new  trial,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HJl.  12706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 

HM.  12707.  A  bill  authorizing  construction 
of  certain  navigation  channel  Improvements 
on  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf,  and  Black  In  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
niltteo  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  12708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  to  provide  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 


Commission;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

HJi.  12709.  A  bill  to  designate  the  bridge 
authorized  by  the  act  of  October  4,  1966,  as 
the  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  Bridge;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
ByMr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  12710.  A  blU  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  any  country  which  Is  6 
months  or  more  In  arrears  with  respect  to 
payment  of  its  assessed  share  of  United  Na- 
tions expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HJR.  12711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  12712.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  (from  $1,500 
to  $3,000)  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL: 
H.R.  12713.   A   bUl   to   provide   for   the   is- 
suance of  a  special  i>ostage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  States  (Eistonla,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania):    to  the   Comn:ilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  12714.  A  bll  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink,  wheth- 
er or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.GOODELL: 
HR.  12715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
\iles  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
temporary  rate  of  duty  for  color  television 
picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HKT.ST06KI: 
HR.  12716.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage  depletion   method   for   determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  12717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  any 
unmarried  person  who  maintains  his  or  her 
own  home  shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  provided  for  the  head  of  a  household; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  12718.  A    bill    to    amend    section    403 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
research   on    certain   specified   problems;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  12719.  A   blU    to   amend    the   Income 
limitation  provls^^s  applicable  to  veterans 
and  widows  of  veterans  receiving  non-service- 
connected  disability  pensions  under  chapter 
15  of   title  38,  United   States  Code;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  12720.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  12721.  A  bill  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  riots  and  Incitement  to  riot  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H.R.  12723.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic  War   Veterans   of   the   United   States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  12724.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  city  delivery  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.J.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  issuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
of  the  Arts  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 

request)  : 

H.R.  12725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walld  Y. 

Klrma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12726.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nashalat 

Y.  Klrma  and  his  wife,  Suad  M.  Klrma;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  12727.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  J. 
Salunga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  12728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Caprara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PINO: 
H.R.  12729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sabato 
Ruberto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12730.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
DlMaggio;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  12731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulssepe 
Castellano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12732.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
Inducll  Slson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  12733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Veronica  Conlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  12734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Olanbrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

M <■»  ■■ 

SENATE 

Wednesday,  August  30, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  August  29, 
1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  amid  the  tensions  of 
these  terrific  days,  we  seek  in  Thy  pres- 
ence a  saving  experience  of  inner  quiet 
and  certainty. 

In  these  days  with  destiny,  grant  that 
those  who  here  speak  to  the  Nation,  and 
for  the  Republic,  may  be  true  to  their 
high  calling  as  servants  of  the  common 
good. 

We  come  in  deep  anxiety  concerning 
the  world  the  next  generation  will  in- 
herit from  our  hands. 

Pacing  decisions  with  destiny,  imite 
our  hearts  and  minds,  we  beseech  Thee, 
in  a  mighty  purpose  that  our  Nation's 
strength,  material  and  spiritual,  be  ded- 
icated to  throw  open  the  gates  of  more 
abundant  life  for  ail  mankind. 
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We  ask  it  in  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  August 
29,  1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period,  not  in  excess  of  15  minutes,  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness as  in  legislative  session,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  TYDINGS  ADDRESSES  NA- 
TIONAL STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  August  26,  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydincsI  delivered 
a  speech  on  Vietnam. 

Senator  Tydxngs,  as  has  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  has  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  soul  searching  and  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  on  this 
most  important  subject  which  confronts 
the  Nation  and,  indeed,  the  world  today. 
As  a  result  of  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  this  subject, 
he  delivered  a  speech  of  great  signifi- 
cance which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  Because  of  the  high 
regard  for  Senator  Tydings  and  the  de- 
tailed content  of  his  remarks  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  well-considered, 
thought-out  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Vietnam 

(Address  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  at  the 
Rnal  Plenary  Session  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md.) 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  generation  which 
our  Secretary  of  State  likes  to  call  the  gen- 
eration which  has  faced  the  post- World  War 
II  problem  of  constructing  a  durable  peace. 
As  It  happens.  It  fell  to  me  during  my  mili- 
tary service  to  patrol  the  Soviet  zone  border 
in  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  at  the  very 
time  the  Communist  takeover  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia confirmed  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War. 


I  have  been  to  Vietnam.  Just  two  weeks 
ago  I  spent  almost  five  hours  In  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  Admiral  Sharp,  Commander  of  the 
Pacific  Theater,  reviewing  the  war  situation. 
So  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the  questions  Vietnam 
poses.  Yet  I  must  say  that  I  am  profoundly 
disturbed  about  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Implications  of  that  Involve- 
ment for  our  entire  foreign  policy. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
and  defenses  of  our  Vietnam  policy  offered 
by  Its  authors  and  advocates  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  reexamine  the  Vietnam  situation  and 
strike  out  anew  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

We  now  have  more  men  committed  In 
Vietnam  than  we  had  In  Korea  at  the  height 
of  that  conflict.  Our  13,000  dead  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  Korean  total  and  our  75,000 
wounded  exceed  three-fourths  of  that  total. 
Both  figures  are  rising  geometrically  with  the 
passage  of  time.  American  casualties  for  the 
first  half  of  1967  are  double  the  number 
suffered  during  the  first  half  of  1966. 

We  find  oiu-selves  defending  a  government 
In  Vietnam  which  is  either  unknown,  un- 
cared  for,  or  despised  by  many  of  the  people 
it  rules. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  now  costs  at  least 
thirty  billion  dollars  a  year;  $600  million  a 
week;  $85  million  a  day.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
costs  as  much  every  month  as  our  own  do- 
mestic war  on  poverty  costs  in  a  year.  The 
war  costs  as  much  every  week  as  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  program  will  cost  this  entire 
year.  The  war  costs  every  day  as  much  as 
Congress  will  vote  this  whole  year  for  hos- 
pital modernization,  rat  extermination,  and 
juvenile  delinquency  control.  Yet,  despite  the 
expenditure  of  these  thousands  of  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars,  we  find  ourselves  after 
two  years  of  massive  engagement  still  con- 
fronted by  an  adversary  who  still  appears  to 
prefer  death  to  surrender  and  destruction 
to  compromise. 

In  our  own  country  the  war's  cost  has  dis- 
rupted the  orderly  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy, doubled  the  rate  of  infiation,  and  will 
this  year  create  our  largest  peacetime  deficit 
in  history,  even  if  taxes  are  increased.  Urgent 
domestic  priorities  have  been  Ignored,  de- 
ferred or  pathetically  underfunded. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  whatever 
the  actual  extent  of  our  national  financial 
resources.  It  Is  politically  Impossible  to  pay 
for  the  urgent  priorities  at  home  while  we 
must  bear  this  enormous  war  cost  In  Viet- 
nam. Every  dime  of  the  projected  $29  billion 
deficit  we  face  this  year  is  attributable  to 
the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Yet  this 
massive  war  deficit  is,  I  am  sorry  to  report, 
seized  upon  with  increasing  success  by  op- 
ponents of  needed  programs  at  home  to  de- 
feat adequate  funding  for  urgent  domestic 
priorities  such  as  city  rebuilding,  mass  tran- 
sit construction  assistance,  rural  economic 
development,  and  Job  training. 

Meanwhile,  public  opinion  about  the  wis- 
dom of  our  course  in  Vietnam  has  so  divided 
our  people  that  the  latest  polls  show  fully 
40 7o  now  believe  our  original  troop  commit- 
ment was  a  mistake. 

Abroad,  the  war  is  dividing  us  from  our 
allies,  all  but  a  handful  of  whom  refuse  to 
support  our  role  in  Vietnam  with  either 
words  or  deeds.  The  brilliant  hopes  for  prog- 
ress toward  peace  which  crowned  our  cour- 
age in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  have  been 
enveloped  In  the  ley  murk  which  has  over- 
whelmed nearly  all  our  efforts  toward  a  les- 
sening of  tension  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries.  At  the  very  time 
we  should  be  trying  to  drive  wedges  be- 
tween the  Communist  bloc  countries,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  minimizing  our  economic 
and  diplomatic  contacts  with  them. 

Although  I  have  consistently  supported 
every  realistic  Initiative  toward  peace,  I  have 
tried  to  give  every  benefit  of  doubt  to  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  In  Vietnam. 
But  the  fact  is  now  starkly  clear  that  no 


one  who  could  have  known  ten,  five  or  three 
years  ago  the  cost  we  are  paying  today  In 
Vietnam  would  have  suggested  that  Viet- 
nam was  worth  that  price.  I  believe  our  grow- 
ing commitment  of  mlUtary  forces  to  Viet- 
nam is  a  mistake  which  no  degree  of  retro- 
spective rationalization  can  Justify.  If  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  test  of  our  national  will 
upon  which  the  value  of  our  word  In  the 
world  will  stand  or  fall.  It  has  become  such 
a  test  by  our  own  making,  not  by  any  in- 
trinsic strategic  value  of  that  unhappy  land. 
The  United  States  is  not  going  to  cut  and 
run  in  Vietnam.  Too  many  innocent  persons 
have  staked  their  lives  and  welfare  on  our 
protection  there  for  us  now  to  leave  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Vietcong.  But 
I  think  we  must  clearly  recognize  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  our  present  course  and  reckon 
with  the  consequences  of  continuing  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  Vietnam  dilemma  by 
bombing  our  adversaries  to  the  brink  of  oblit- 
eration, heedless  of  the  cost,  the  risk  of  So- 
viet or  Chinese  Intervention,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  history  on  our  deeds. 

Blessed  as  we  are  in  this  nation,  we  are 
not  immune  from  history.  If  our  course  in 
Vietnam  leads  us  to  nuclear  war.  we  will 
surely  not  be  spared  the  ghastly  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  bombardment. 

If  we  can  bomb  and  shell  and  shoot  our 
adversaries  into  capitulating  to  our  will, 
what  will  we  have  gained  in  Vietnam?  A  cli- 
ent stale  dependent  indefinitely  on  us  lor 
her  economic  stability  and  defense? 

And  if  we  flatten  every  work  of  man  used 
or  inhabited  by  our  adversaries  in  Vietnam, 
and  look  about  us  and  count  our  dead  and 
wounded  and  calculate  our  gain,  might  we 
not  like  King  Pyrrhus,  in  another  war  de- 
clare: "One  more  such  victory  and  I  am 
losf? 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  believe  the 
solution  lies  In  an  expansion  of  the  war  to 
the  very  threshold  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
would  ignore  the  incalculable  danger  which 
such  mindless  expansion  of  the  war  entails. 
They  seem  to  believe  China's  ability  to  Inter- 
vene will  be  permanently  immobilized.  They 
seem  to  believe  that  there  Is  no  point  beyond 
which  our  militancy  in  Vietnam  might  so 
humiliate  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  lead  them  to 
confront  us  with  nuclear  alternatives — either 
get  out  or  exchange  nuclear  disaster — just 
as  we  confronted  them  in  Cuba. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  the 
continuous  escalation.  We  must  move  toward 
peace  in  Vietnam,  not  toward  greater  war. 
The  coming  elections  In  Vietnam  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  renewed  search  for 
roads  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Whatever  their  shortcomings,  those  elec- 
tions will  give  the  new  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment a  popular  warrant  no  recent  South 
Vietnamese  government  could  claim.  And  to 
those  who  would  condemn  the  elections  In 
advance,  because  they  are  not  perfect,  I  rec- 
ommend a  study  of  Lincoln's  second  election, 
during  our  own  civil  war,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  reading  of  the  recent  electoral  his- 
tory of  parts  of  our  own  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elected  South  Viet- 
namese government  can  claim  a  mandate 
from  the  people  both  for  government  and  for 
peace  negotiation.  We  should  not  let  rigidity 
on  the  part  of  any  new  elected  government  - 
or  cynicism  In  our  own  country  fritter  away 
this  fresh  chance  for  peace.  We  should  seize 
this  chance  and  make  new  departures  to- 
ward negotiations. 

Up  until  now.  despite  countless  sugges- 
tions advanced  by  our  own  government,  in 
the  Congress,  by  private  citizens  and  by 
many  abroad,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
North  Vietnam  nor  the  Vietcong  have  ever 
gotten  beyond  the  stage  of  explaining  why 
the  enemy's  proposals  are  unacceptable.  We 
must  do  better  than  that. 

The  new  South  Vietnamese  government, 
after  the  elections,  should  open  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Both  the  NLP  and  the  North   Vietnamese 
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claim  that  tbe  war  In  the  South  Is  conducted 
by  the  Front  and  that  the  NLF  Is  the  proper 
and  Indispensable  party  to  negotiations.  Why 
shoiild  we  not  explore  the  possibility  of  sepa- 
rate negotiations  with  the  Vletcong?  The 
Prench  In  Algeria  negotiated  with  national- 
ists like  Ben  Bella  in  jail  in  Prance:  with 
the  Liberation  Front  in  Tunis;  and  with 
guerrilla  leaders  in  the  field.  The  British 
played  the  same  three-cornered  game  in 
Cyprus.  We  should  try  it  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  as  the  South  Vietnamese  move 
toward  negotiations,  they  should  propose  a 
general  cease-fire  to  all  belligerents. 

No  obstinacy,  false  national  pride  or  near- 
sightedness should  be  allowed  to  squander 
this  chance  for  peace.  We've  simply  got  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
this  Is  their  war,  not  ours,  and  that  they 
must  fight  It  more  vigorously  than  they  have 
and  seek  to  end  it  as  quickly  as  they  can. 
The  South  Vietnamese  army  must  stand  and 
fight,  not  leave  the  job  to  our  brave  men 
In  Vietnam.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
do  not  have  the  will  to  save  themselves, 
nothing  we  can  do  will  save  them. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "that  the  United  States  is  neither 
omnipotent  nor  omniscient  .  .  .  that  we 
cannot  Impose  our  will  upon  the  other  94% 
of  mankind — that  we  cannot  right  every 
wrong  or  reverse  every  adversity — and  that 
therefore  there  cannot  be  Em  American  solu- 
tion to  every  world  problem." 

In  the  iBjtt  analysis,  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  tryranny  is  not  a  bomb,  a 
rocket,  or  a  bullet,  but  the  fire  of  freedom 
so  easily  Ignited  In  men's  souls  and  so  im- 
possible of  destruction,  regardless  of  weap- 
onry. 

TbiB  country's  most  effective  exports  are 
not  tanks  and  planes  and  guns,  but  Ameri- 
can enthiislasm  for  liberty,  American  know- 
bow  and  American  capital. 

America's  place  In  history  will  be  measured 
not  by  our  military  power,  but  by  our 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  Food  for  Peace: 
not  by  the  number  of  enemy  we  kill,  but 
by  the  lives  we  save,  the  industries  we  build, 
the  help  we  give  other  peoples  to  help 
themselves. 

The  weak  and  the  cynical  urge  this  genera- 
tion to  "drop  out"  and  condemn  the  fabric  of 
our  society  t>ecause  of  its  flawed  threads.  But 
the  future  of  this  country  and  the  world 
belongs  to  you  and  to  no  one  else,  to  shape 
or  be  shaped  by  it,  to  turn  to  man's  achieve- 
ment or  to  his  destruction.  No  one  is  going 
to  demand  an  adequate  allocation  of  our 
resources  to  help  other  nations  help  them- 
selves, unless  you  do.  No  one  will  move  to- 
ward broader  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ples and  against  the  barriers  that  tragically 
and  dangerously  divide  us  unless  you  wiU. 

Nor  can  we  realistically  hope  that  the 
future  will  always  spare  us  from  armed  con- 
flict In  defense  of  our  system  of  freedom 
and  values.  We  will  need  courage  to  meet 
such  challenges,  but  wisdom  as  well  to  resist 
entanglement  when  a  situation  does  not  pose 
a  dangerous  challenge  to  our  national 
security  or,  especially  as  Vietnam  may  be, 
is  beyond   our  practical   ability   to  affect. 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  ap- 
proaches the  United  States  in  its  zeal  for 
liberty.  Its  willingness  to  share  its  blessings, 
and  Its  ability  to  help  mankind.  E)espite  the 
mistakes  our  critics  are  so  quick  to  seize 
upon,  we  are  still,  as  Jefferson  said,  "the 
last  best  hope  of  earth."  I  believe  that  If 
we  are  wise  and  courageous,  freedom  will 
prevail,  not  at  the  end  of  a  gun,  but  through 
the  seeds  of  hope  and  tools  of  industry  and 
education  which  you  can,  if  you  will,  create. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Vietnam  war  must  be  brought  to  a 
responsible  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Its  high  cost  In  human  lives  and  the  high 
risk  it  presents  to  world  peace  demand 
that  every  avenue  be  sought  and  every 
effort  be  made  to  obtain  an  early  peace. 

President  Johnson  has  my  support  In 
helping  South  Vietnam  in  Its  struggle 
against  aggression.  But  just  as  our  mili- 
tary efforts  have  been  Increased,  so 
should  our  peace  efforts  be  increased. 

On  Monday,  the  majority  leader  and 
several  other  of  my  colleagues  called  for 
a  renewed  effort  on  our  Government's 
part  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  their  po- 
sition. I  believe  we  should  pursue  this 
course  diligently.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  bring  the  Vietnam  situation  be- 
fore the  Security  Council.  Several  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  as  to  why  we 
could  not  be  successful  In  bringing  the 
Vietnam  issue  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  I  am  convinced  we  should  try, 
and  try  hard.  Then,  if  we  are  prevented 
from  doing  so,  we  should  take  the  Viet- 
nam war  before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  was  organized  to 
serve  peace,  and  few,  if  any,  situations 
have  developed  during  its  existence  that 
have  so  threatened  world  peace.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  President  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative necessary  to  bring  before  the 
Security  Council  the  U.S.  resolution  on 
Vietnam  that  has  been  on  its  agenda 
since  early   1966. 

Such  action  would  prove  to  the  world 
our  Nation's  sincerity;  and  I  believe  If 
directly  faced  with  the  responsibility,  the 
United  Nations  would  develop  a  solution 
which  would  bring  an  honorable  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  Nations,  I  am  convinced, 
offers  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  must  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Vietnam  issue  before 
the  world  organization. 


TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  MARSHAL  FLOYD 
STEVENS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
the  competent,  efiBcient,  public  official  is 
unnoticed  and  unsung.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  this  Record  the 
story  of  an  able,  devoted  public  servant 
whose  faithful  discharge  of  duty  is  re- 
ported by  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of 
August  20,  1967. 

As  the  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Western 
District  of  Michigan,  Floyd  Stevens  has 
served  in  a  fashion  which  adds  to  the 
long  record  of  a  selfless  service  by  U.S. 
marshals  and  their  deputies.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Marshal  Floyd 
Stevens  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  Grand  Rapids.  I  want  also  to  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  those  in  the  Federal 
marshals'  office  require  our  recognizing 
the  need  to  increase  their  compensation 
and  give  them  career  status.  As  law  en- 
forcement is  upgraded  in  this  country, 
and  the  salaries  of  State  and  city  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  advanced,  as 
they  should  be,  the  Federal  Government 
must  Insure  comparable  compensation  if 
the  quality  of  service  expected  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  marshal  and  his  employees 
Is  to  be  available.  This  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress  for 


some  years,  and  I  hope  we  will  resolve  it 
in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Marsk.*ls'  Office  Neahs  Second 
Century  of  Service 

President  George  Washington  established 
this  country's  oldest  law  enforcement  agency 
shortly  after  his  inauguration. 

It  was  Sept.  26,  1789,  when  the  Senate  con- 
firmed President  Washington's  nomination 
of  13  U.S.  marshals — one  for  each  of  the 
13  original  states. 

The  first  13  marshals  became  "handymen" 
of  the  federal  administration  and  their 
duties  included  taking  the  census,  hiring  and 
supervising  jails  for  federal  prisoners,  receiv- 
ing and  executing  precepts  from  French  con- 
suls and  executing  courts-martial. 

Although  duties  have  changed,  the  federal 
post  is  still  active  in  its  178th  year. 

LITTLE    KNOWN    ORGANIZATION 

"A  lot  of  people  think  we're  extinct,"  ad- 
mits U.S.  Marshal  Floyd  Stevens  with  a  smile. 
"Very  few  know  anything  about  us  or  what 
we  do." 

One  of  91  UjS.  marshals  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  Stevens  operates  from  an 
office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old  Grand 
Rapids  post  office  building.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  June  of 
1961  and  reappointed  to  a  second  four-year 
term  in  1965  by  President  Johnson. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  federal  courts,  Stevens  Is  supervised 
and  directed  by  the  attorney  general  through 
Chief  U.S.  Marshal  James  McShane. 

His  western  Michigan  district  is  made  up 
of  49  counties,  including  all  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

HAS    SHERIFF'S    POWERS 

According  to  law,  "A  U.S.  marshal  and  his 
deputies.  In  executing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  a  state,  may  exercise  the  same 
powers  which  a  sheriff  of  such  a  state  may 
exercise  in  execution  of  the  laws  thereof." 
This  Includes  the  power  to  make  arrests  and 
license  to  carry  firearms. 

Stevens'  staff  includes  Chief  Deputy  John 
Beatty;  Deputy  Leo  Wilson,  who  operates  a 
field  office  in  Marquette:  Deputies  Ben 
Decker,  Karl  Wheat  and  Richard  Grossen- 
bacher:  and  office  girl  Fran  Mallzia. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  U.S.  marshal  are 
maintaining  order  in  federal  courts,  trans- 
porting federal  prisoners,  executing  and  serv- 
ing writs  processes  and  orders  issued  under 
federal  authority  and  serving  as  paymaster 
for  the  federal  courts,  probation  department 
and  the  U.S.  District  Attorney's  office  and 
staff. 

Stevens  says  he  works  w^ith  the  FBI,  Secret 
Service,  Postal  Service  and  other  U.S.  agencies 
on  investigations  and  occasionally  conducts 
an  investigation  of  own. 

U.S.  marshals  are  Instructed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  "defiance  of  federal  authority  or 
disturbances  involving  the  Interests  of  the 
government"  and  may  make  arrests  without 
a  warrant  "for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  in  their  presence  or  for  any 
felony  under  U.S.  law." 

The  foregoing  instructions  resulted  in  the 
appearance  of  U.S.  marshals  in  certain  south- 
ern states  a  few  years  ago  to  help  enforce 
federal  Integration  orders.  Stevens  sent  two 
of  his  deputies  to  Mississippi  to  serve  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  on  an 
issue  Involving  civil  rights. 

BARE    PUBLIC    APPEARANCE 

Many  people  were  mildly  surprised  when 
U.S.  marshals  appeared  on  the  integration 
scene  In  positions  of  authority  as  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  attorney  general  and  the 
federal  courts.  Until  that  time,  most  people 
assumed  that  the  marshal's  office  had  passed 
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on  along  with  frontier  days  and  "the  Wild 
West."  Offlcers  wear  no  uniforms  and  gen- 
erally work  quietly  behind  the  scenes  on 
federal  cases  which  are  often  less  than  sensa- 
tional. 

The  Wild  West  concept  of  a  marshal,  as 
exemplified  by  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  on  tele- 
vision's Gunsmoke,  was  apparently  accurate 
at  one  time.  Early  marshals  were  constantly 
subjected  to  hazards  resulting  from  lawless- 
ness In  the  frontier  areas  and  it  was  often 
difficult  to  fill  the  post. 

Attorney  General  William  Miller  comment- 
ed in  1889  that  "In  certain  localities,  no  occu- 
pation is  so  dangerous  as  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  by  a  U.S.  marshal." 

OTHER    ENFORCEMENT    GREW 

With  the  advent  of  efficient  local  police 
agencies,  however,  the  federal  marshal  re- 
verted more  and  more  to  official  governmen- 
tal chores.        „_j 

Prior  to  becoming  a  marshal,  Stevens,  62, 
of  4121  Burton  Rd.  SE,  was  an  engineer  with 
the  Michigan  Highway  Department  and  U.S. 
Army,  an  active  Kent  County  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  State  Athletic 
Board  of  Control  (boxing  commissioner)  and 
president  of  the  National  Boxing  Association. 

The  marshal  says  he  fought  as  an  amateur 
but  "had  enough  sense  to  stay  outside  the 
professional  ropes."  He  also  admits  he  quit 
the  fight  game  at  the  right  time — Just  before 
Its  decline  to  present  levels. 

Stevens  Is  still  interested  in  boxing  and  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  fisherman. 

He  sees  the  office  of  U.S.  marshal  as  an  im- 
portant one,  even  though  it  may  be  less 
dramatic  than  other  police  agencies.  And 
he  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  authority 
dates  back  to  the  father  of  our  country. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND 
THE  RIOTS— WHERE  LIES  THE 
BLAME? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  recently  in  the  press  and 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  and  House 
concerning  the  performance  of  National 
Guard  troops  in  Detroit  last  month. 

Recently,  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee,  Lt.  Gen.  John  L. 
Throckmorton  and  his  deputy,  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone,  called  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  in  Detroit,  "trigger- 
happy  and  nervous."  General  Throck- 
morton, who  had  issued  an  order  for  the 
Guard  to  keep  their  weapons  unloaded, 
was  critical  of  the  Guard's  failure  to  get 
word  of  his  order  through  to  their  troops 
for  days.  "This."  he  pointed  out,  "is  no 
problem  in  a  properly  trained  unit." 

Said  Throckmorton: 

Lack  of  fine  discipline  also  reflected  ad- 
versely on  the  command  and  control  ele- 
ments. 

Greneral  Throckmorton  further  as- 
serted, in  reply  to  those  who  insisted 
that  the  Guard  had  been  on  their  feet 
too  long  to  take  time  out  for  a  shave, 
that  "a  soldier  can  always  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shave  once  every  24  hours." 

Many  of  these  siccusations  &xe  un- 
doubtedly true.  Certainly,  the  actions  of 
some  guardsmen  in  Detroit  are  reasons 
for  public  concern.  Nevertheless,  the 
blame  for  imperfect  performance  can- 
not be  heaped  upon  the  National  Guard 
nor  upon  its  military  leaders  alone.  A 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  the  civilian  leadership  in  the 
Pentagon,  which  has  continued  to  reas- 
sure the  Nation  of  the  Guard's  high  de- 
gree of  military  preparedness. 

Numerous  times  since  1965,  Secretary 


McNamara  and  members  of  his  staff 
have  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees as  to  the  readiness  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard. 

On  March  2,  1966,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated  at  a  press  conference: 

The  Army  Selected  Reserve  Force  Is  at  a 
higher  state  of  readiness  than  any  reserve 
force  In  the  history  of  the  reserve  com- 
ponents. 

This  may  be  true  of  conventional  war- 
fare. 

But  due  to  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Guard  was  less  than 
ready  for  the  warfare  in  our  cities. 

Watts,  and  the  destruction,  turmoil, 
and  civil  disorder  which  occurred  there, 
should  have  established  that  riot  control 
would  be  in  the  Guard's  future  and  that 
readiness  for  such  duty  would  be  of  para- 
mount interest  in  training  of  the  Guard. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  duty 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  and  on  the 
streets  of  American  cities.  Watts  should 
have  established  that  the  streets  were 
the  more  likely  battleground  for  the 
Guard. 

Effective  discipline  is  as  important  in 
controlling  a  riot  as  it  is  in  killing  an 
enemy  soldier. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
makes  clear  that  the  dual  purpose  of  the 
National  Guard  is  "to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Nation,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasion." 

Certainly  Secretary  McNamara,  who  is 
praised  continually  for  his  farsighted, 
computerized  savings  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, should  have  foreseen,  in  the 
light  of  Watts,  that  two-phased  training 
with  its  two-phased  responsibility  was 
a  necessity.  Nevertheless,  training  con- 
tinued in  conventional  warfare  despite 
the  long  hot  summers  that  were  ob- 
viously yet  to  come. 

As  the  Department  of  Defense  now  ac- 
knowledges, riot  control  in  urban  areas 
is  a  highly  complicated  responsibility 
necessitating  much  training  and  prepa- 
ration. 

But  it  was  not  imtil  August  10  of  this 
year — 2  years  after  Watts — that  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  that  such 
training  would  be  given  National  Guards- 
men. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  as  we  criticize  our  National 
Guard  imits  for  their  actions  in  Detroit 
in  a  tense,  dangerous  situation,  we  should 
look  behind  those  men  and  their  military 
superiors  to  the  civilian  leadership  that 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to 
give  the  Guard  adequate  training  for  the 
tasks  it  would  be  called  on  to  perform. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  calendar  under  "New  Re- 
port." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  W.  Bartlett.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME   COURT  OF   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  third 
time  the  Senate  is  asked  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall — this  time  to  serve  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1962  the  Senate  advised  and  con- 
sented to  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  a  judge  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  Later,  after  his 
distinguished  service  on  that  court,  the 
Senate  advised  and  consented  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Marshall  as  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States.  Today 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  again 
will  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  very  distinguished  American 
lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  had  for  consideration  or 
approval  to  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court 
one  whose  qualifications  are  so  dramat- 
ically and  compellingly  established.  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  the  batting  averages 
of  lawyers  who  serve  in  this  body  in  ap- 
pearances before  the  Supreme  Court  as 
advocates.  A  few  Senators  may  have  ap- 
peared there  once  or  twice.  I  never  did. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  as  an  advocate, 
won  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  29  out  of 
34  occasions.  Indeed.  I  suspect  that  a 
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part  of  his  troubles  In  obtaining  advice 
and  consent  to  nominations  on  earlier 
occasions  is  exidaloed  by  the  dramatic 
success  he  did  achieve  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  suppoee  his  most  significant  suc- 
cess was  in  connection  with  the  Brown 
case.  Then,  as  the  Government's  prin- 
cipal litigating  officer,  he  maintained  the 
remarkable  batting  average  that  vre  as- 
sociate with  those  who  serve  as  SoUcitor 
General.  So  as  an  advocate  both  for  the 
Government  and  for  private  citizens, 
Thurgood  Marshall's  record  before  the 
Supreme  Court  probably  is  exceeded  by 
no  man  or  wcanan  at  the  American  bar ; 
certainly,  it  can  be  exceeded  by  only  a 
few.  Therefore,  we  have  this  background 
against  which  to  measure  his  ability  as 
a  lawyer. 

Tbea,  we  have  Mr.  Marshall's  service 
as  an  appellate  judge  in  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  The  senior  judge  of  the  sec- 
ond circuit,  on  which  Judge  Marshall  sat, 
has  described  Thurgood  Marshall  as  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability.  While  sitting 
as  a  Judge  on  the  second  circuit,  he 
participated  in  decisions  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  characteristic  of  the  almost 
endless  variation  of  matters  that  now  go 
into  Federal  litigation.  So  we  have  this 
second  measure  of  the  man:  Actual  serv- 
ice and  ability  as  a  Federal  judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report  fa- 
vorably and  recommend  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall. 
I  think  that  both  in  private  practice  and 
in  public  office  he  has  demonstrated  the 
possession  of  those  characteristics  and 
qualities  which  we  admire  in  la  vipers  and 
seek  In  judges. 

In  connection  with  the  several  earlier 
occasions  on  which  the  Senate  considered 
nominations  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony 
have  been  taken.  There  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  this  morning  a  full  record 
provided  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. This  record,  together  with  the  rec- 
ord made  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  1962,  when  we  considered 
Mr.  Marshall's  nomination  to  the  circuit 
coiu't.  Is  the  basis  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  strongly  rec- 
ommends the  approval  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Senate  will^do  itself  honor, 
the  Court  will  be  graced,  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  benefited  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 


ttie  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  biDs,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives : 

KM.rrn.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  BL  Bicbwlne: 

JLR.  587a.  An  »ct  to  ameod  titles  5.  14.  and 
37,  United  State*  Code,  to  codify  recent  law, 
and  to  Improve  the  Code;  and 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional matching  and  permissible  bours  of 
work. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  foi  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  to  Include  all  state- 
ments made  during  the  executive  session 
not  germane  to  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   an- 
nounced that  on  today,  August  30,  1967, 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
tlie  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills;  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1960,  relating  to  the  Potomac  interceptor 
sewer,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  cost  of  that  sewer; 
and 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  in  Alameda  County,  Calif., 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Export-Import  B.\>."k  iNSxrBANCE 
and    guarantees    issred    in    connection 
With  Exports  to  Yugoslavia 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  insurance  and 
guarantees  Issued  by  that  Bank  in  connec- 
tion   with    exports    to    Yugoslavia,    for    the 
month  of   July   1967;    to   the   Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Department  of  Army  Research 

AND   DeVEI-OPMENT   CONTRACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Research  and  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
research  and  development  contracts,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1967  (with 
an  accompanjing  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Disposal  of  Corcndum  From  Nationai. 

SrocKJii.K 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Ser\-ices   Administration,   Washington,   D.C, 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  th«  dlBposal  of  corundum  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  C!ommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Disposal  of  Castcsr  Oil  Fbom  National 
Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
txansmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  castor  oil  from 
the  national  stockpile  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. ^^ 

Disposal  of  Beetl  Ore  From  National 
'     Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (with  accompanying  pajjers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Department  or  Defense  Peocure- 

ment   from   Small   and   Other   Business 

Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Rlpoets    of    Comptroller    General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  balance-of-payments 
aspects  of  barter  contracts  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Industrial  diamonds  for  the  stockpile, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
State,  dated  August  1967  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  need  for  revision  of  foreign 
service  travel  regulations  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion In  per  diem  costs.  Department  of  State, 
dated  August  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
Report  on  Southern  School  Desegregation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  southern 
school  desegregation,  1965-67  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  STATE  AD- 
VANCES TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  reimbursement 
of  State  advances  to  municipalities  fd^ 
planning  studies  by  referring  to  the  ap- 
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propriate  committee  and  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To  Au- 
thorize THE  REIMBTIRSEMENT  OF  STATE  AD- 
VANCES to  Municipalities  for  Planning 
Studies 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly : 
Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  existence  of  planning 
problems  In  urban  areas  resulting  from  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  population  by 
authorizing  grants  for  local  governments  to 
help  solve  such  planning  problems  through 
the  Initiation  and  continuation  of  planning 
programs  and  the  organization  and  strength- 
ening of  local  planning  staffs;  and 

Whereas,  lack  of  sufficient  federal  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  response  of  local  munic- 
ipalities and  delayed  processing  of  grants 
are  proving  detrimental  to  the  purposes  of 
such  grants  by  preventing  local  municipal- 
ities from  Initiating  or  completing  planning 
programs  before  enthusiasm  has  dwindled 
or  development  problems  have  escalated; 
and 

Whereas,  state  legislatures  should  be  en- 
couraged to  assist  municipalities  in  meeting 
their  responslbllltes  by  advancing  funds  to 
munldptalitles  for  such  planning  programs 
before  Initiative  and  enthusiasm  have  deteri- 
orated; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  in  legislation  authorizing 
grants  to  municipalities  for  urban  planning 
assistance  under  section  701  of  the  housing 
act  of  1954,  as  amended,  that  any  state  may 
advance  funds  to  a  municipality  for  a  plan- 
ning project  under  section  701  which  may 
become  eligible  for  a  federal  grant;  and  that 
should  such  project  become  eligible  for  a 
federal  grant  under  section  701,  the  state 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  an  amount  equal  to  such  advance 
provided  that  such  reimbursement  Is  no 
greater  than  the  federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  clerks  of 
the  house  and  senate  cause  copies  of  this 
resolution  to-,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
members  of  each  of  said  bodies  from  the 
state  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  M.   McCollam,   Jr., 

Clerk  0/  the  Senate. 
Paul  B.  Groobert, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
Ella  T.  Grasso, 

Secretary  of  State. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  9837.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  as  It  relates 
to  transportation  expenses  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  555) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  housing  legislation  (Rept. 
No.  556) ; 

S.  Res.  162.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Plaaning-ProgramnUng- 


Budgetlng:  Official  Documents"  (Rept.  No, 
557); 

S.  Res.  163.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Planning-Programmlng- 
Budgetlng:  Selected  Comment"  (Rept.  No. 
552); 

S.  Res.  164.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (Rept.  No.  553);  and 

S.  Res.  165.  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  and 
related  problems  of  Indian  children  (Rept. 
No.  554). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  157.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  on  "Waste  Prom  Water- 
craft"  (Rept.  No.  558) : 

S.  Res.  158.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  reix)rt  entitled  "Manpower  and 
Training  Needs  In  Water  Pollution  Control" 
(Rept.  No.  559);  and 

S.  Res.  159.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  report  on  "Automotive  Air  Pol- 
lution" (Rept.  No.  560) . 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED 
PROBLEMS  OF  INDIAN  CHIL- 
DREN—REPORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
reported  the  following  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  165  > ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  165 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  and  related  prob- 
lems of  Indian  children. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  September  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  92,300  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $35,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approve  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


KEEN  JOHNSON  AND  CATHERINE 
JOHNSON  REDANS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 


resolution    (8.    Res.    166) ;    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  166 
Resolved,  That  the  Secjetary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Keen  Johnson,  brother,  and  Catherine  John- 
son Redans,  sister,  of  Christine  Johnson,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  six  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


ERNEST    E.    WILES— REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  167) ;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar : 

S.  Res.  167 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ernest  E.  Wiles,  widower  of  Yukle  Wiles,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PREDICTIONS 
AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  ELECTION 
RESULTS  •— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  561) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  submit 
a  report  entitled  "Predictions  and  Pro- 
jections of  Election  Results."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  supplemental  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  REPORT  ON  PRES- 
IDENTIAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
FUND  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  un- 
der instruction  to  report  by  September  1 
with  respect  to  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  and  campaign  fi- 
nancing expenditures  related  thereto. 

The  committee  has  held  hearings  and 
voted  a  number  of  times.  We  have  in- 
structed our  staff  to  draft  the  best 
thoughts  of  all  Senators. 

It  appears,  imfortunately,  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  muster  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  tomorrow,  when  we  had 
planned  to  vote  on  this  matter,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  assured  of  a  quorum  un- 
til after  we  come  back  from  the  Labor 
Day  adjournment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  not 
too  much  urgency  about  the  matter,  I 
have  discussed  it  with  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  they  have  agreed 
to  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Finance  have 
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until  September  15  to  mporX  on  this 

measure.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTR<X)UCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  or  1954  with  respect  to  returns  and 
deposits  oT  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oils;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(S«e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Pkoutt)  : 
S.  2358.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional educational  entitlement  under  such 
chapter  for  eligible  veterans  who  have  to 
take  refresher  courses  in  order  to  effectively 
continue  their  education  or  training  after 
•ervlce  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Percy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By   Mr.   BARTLETT    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  : 
8.  2359.  A  blU  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(b)   of 
tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Bastlett  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which  appear 
^jnrtgr  tk  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2361.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  land  held  under  color 
of  title  to  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaines  of  Mobile, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  2362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 
Leahy;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  OfOoe  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    COTTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MclNTTRE,   Mr.  Kennidt   of   Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 
B.  3963.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  tbe  Interior  to  estabUsh  the  Bunker  HUl 
Natlomal  Historic  Bite  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  2364.  A  blU  to  extend  the  same  privi- 
leges, protections,  and  immunities  to  Insured 
State  banks  as  are  available  to  national 
banks  doing  business  across  State  lines;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SPARKUAif  when 
b«  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.  2365.  A  bill  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  protect,  preserve,  restore,  develop 
aiMl  make  aeeeeslble  the  Nation's  estnarine 
areas  and  tbetr  natural  resouroes,  and  for 
otlMfr  purpoaes;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Ooca- 
merce. 

<See  ths  PBOaacks  ol  Ht.  &axx>w  when  lie 
Introduced  the  ahow  bill,  wblcb  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Tuk 

Man; 

&  2367.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Wofig  Tau 
Mel: 

8.  2366.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lam  Puk 
Lee;  and 

S.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chung  Kwa 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BREWSTER: 
S.  2370.  A   biU   for    the   reUef   of  Dr.   Shl- 
Shung    Huang;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
8.  2371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herman 
J.  Lohmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2372.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chau  Chlm, 
Lap  Wo  Tsang.  Chun  Hi  Wong.  Shu  Kwong 
Chan,  Wal  Sum  Cheng,  and  Wei  Lun  Lai;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  2373.  A  bin  to  revise  section  4400  of  the 
Revised    Statutes,    as    amended    (46    VS.C 
362) .  to  notify  passengers  of  safety  standards 
on  foreign  and  domestic  passenger  vessels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  B.'\RTLETT  (by  request)  : 
S.  2374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheng  Sze 
Cheuk,   Au   Tin   Chok,   Wah   Kam  Ng.   Kam 
Lin  Wong,  and  Po  Au  Lo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request)  : 
S.  2375.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Recovery,  Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
CL.\Rit,    Mr.    Curtis,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
DoMiNicK,    Mr.    Ervin,    Mr.    Harris, 
Mr.     Holland,    Mr.     Hollincs,     Mr. 
INOUTE.    Mr.    McCarthy,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 
S.  2376.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  relief  for 
certain  veterans  purchasing  homes  with  as- 
sistance linder  such  chapter  who  have  been 
recaUed  to  active   duty;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlni;.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Case,  Mr.  Hahtke.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 

New  York,   Mr.  Mctcalf.  Mr.   Mon- 

DALE,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    McGee,    Mr. 

Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.   Hart, 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  2377.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 

Federal-State    unemployment   compensation 

program;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachuseta: 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  study  and  Investigation  of  Information 
service  systems  for  State  and  localities 
designed  to  enable  such  States  and  localities 
to  paxticlpate  more  effectively  In  federally- 
aaslst«d  programs  and  to  provide  Oongrees 
and  the  President  with  a  better  measure  of 
State  aiKl  local  needs  and  performaace  under 
these  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  Introduced  tbe  above  JoUrt 
rescriution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


ntvg  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Union,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  A  STUDY  OP 
THE  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED 
PROBLEMS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KEINNEDY  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
165)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  educa- 
tion and  related  problems  of  Indian  chil- 
dren, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  which  appears  under  tiie 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURREI«n:  RESOLUTION 

OFFICIAL  RECOGNmON  OF  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ADMIS- 
SION OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
TO  THE  UNION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  aad  Idr. 
Pescy)  submitted  a  concur  rent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  43)  to  oflScially  recog- 


KEEN  JOHNSON  AND  CATHERINE 
JOHNSON  REDANS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  166)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Keen 
Johnson  and  Catherine  Johnson  Redans, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ERNEST  E.  WILES 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  NcMth  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  167)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Ernest 
E.  Wiles,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  C<Mnmittees.") 


AMENDMENT     OF    THE     INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  returns  and  deposits 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil. 

This  bill  would  allow  petroleum  job- 
bers and  suppliers  to  pay  their  Federal 
excise  tax  on  fuels  every  30  days  instead 
of  every  15  days  as  the  recently  Imposed 
regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
now  require.  Thus  It  would  relieve  what 
could  be,  in  the  case  of  the  small  petro- 
leum jobber,  an  undue  strain  on  capitaL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  bUl 
win  be  reetived  and  appropriately  in- 
ferred. 

TiM  bill  (S.  23S7)  to  amend  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  -with  respect 
to  retams  and  deposits  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils, 
inlj-oduced  by  Mr.  Hakseh.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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REFRESHER  COURSES 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  another 
generation  of  veterans  will  soon  be  com- 
ing home.  They  follow  heroically  in  the 
paths  of  their  brothers  and  fathers  who 
returned  from  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's, 
these  veterans  filled  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  quest  of  an  education,  and 
the  GI  bill  was  born  to  help  them  in  this 
search.  This  same  bill  has  been  reenacted 
for  our  military  men  in  Vietnam. 

However,  there  are  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  GI  bill.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  provide  that  veterans  who  re- 
turn to  college  and  discover  they  have  to 
take  refresher  courses  to  keep  up  with 
their  classmates  will  not  lose  any  educa- 
tional entitlement  for  time  spent  in  re- 
fresher courses. 

President  Johnson  alluded  to  this  in 
his  Veterans  Message,  January  31  when 
he  said : 

The  present  G.I.  Bill  makes  no  special  pro- 
vision for  a  returning  serviceman  who  needs 
to  finish  high  school  or  take  a  "refresher" 
course  before  he  can  enter  college.  In  fact,  it 
worlcs  in  just  the  opposite  way.  For  each 
month  the  veteran  pursues  a  high  school 
education  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  he  loses  a 
month  of  eligibility.  This  situation  must  be 
changed.  I  recommend  legislation  to  provide 
full  G.I.  Bill  payments  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans  so  that  they  can  com- 
plete high  school  without  losing  their 
eligibility  for  follow-on  college  benefits. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  close  but  not  far 
enough  to  recommend  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

In  a  day  when  college  curricula  include 
such  courses  as  space  science,  econo- 
metrics, and  differential  equations,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  veteran  to  re- 
sume his  education  at  the  point  he  left 
off  a  couple  years  earlier. 

This  bill  would  permit  a  veteran  who 
had  to  drop  out  of  college  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  to  take  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  refresher  courses  at  no  loss  of  his 
educational  entitlement. 

There  are  now  about  355,000  veterans 
taking  training  under  the  GI  bill.  This 
number  may  swell  to  500,000  with  the 
influx  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

It  is  estimated  that  perhaps  10.000  of 
these  would  need  to  take  refresher 
courses.  The  total  cost  of  this  program 
would  range  from  about  $3.3  million  to 
$4.6  million  per  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2358)  to  amend  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  additional  educational  entitle- 
ment under  such  chapter  for  eligible 
veterans  who  have  to  take  refresher 
courses  in  order  to  effectively  continue 
their  education  or  training  after  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Percy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr. 
Protity)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


amend  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920.  to  allow  stevedoring 
equipment  moved  on  to  a  foreign  flag 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  un- 
loading that  vessel  to  be  left  on  board  as 
the  ship  moves  from  harbor  to  harbor 
for  further  loading  and  unloading. 

Section  27,  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1920 — 46  United  States  Code  883— known 
as  the  Jones  Act,  provides: 

That  no  merchandise  shall  be  transported 
by  water,  or  by  land  and  water  .  .  .  between 
points  in  the  United  States  ...  in  any  other 
vessel  than  a  vessel  built  in  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
owned  by  .  .  .  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ...  or  vessels  to  which  the  privilege 
...  is  extended  by  Section  18  or  22  of  this 
Act  .  .  . 

The  above  prohibition  of  the  Jones 
Act  is  administered  by  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau of  the  Treasury  Department.  From 
time  to  time — and  most  recently  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1966 — Customs  has  seized 
stevedoring  equipment  which  was  ini- 
tially placed  on  board  a  foreign  flag  ves- 
sel for  use  in  loading  and  unloading  at 
the  vessel's  first  port  of  American  call  and 
thereafter  left  on  board  for  further  use 
in  loading  or  unloading  at  subsequent 
American  ports.  Customs  claims  such 
transportation  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Jones  Act,  subjecting  the  gear  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  Remitted  penalties  and 
forfeitures  have  been  paid  under  protest 
by  the  stevedoring  companies. 

In  fact,  however,  such  transportation 
of  gear  is  not  for  hire  and  is  solely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  vessel  and  the 
stevedoring  company  in  facilitating  the 
movement  of  commerce.  Moreover  such 
gear  can  be  and  is  so  handled  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  qualified  for  intercoastal 
trade  under  similar  circumstances. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  same  method  of 
handling  stevedoring  equipment  now  in 
use  on  U.S.  vessels  to  be  used  on  vessels 
of  foreign  registry  or  otherwise  prohib- 
ited from  the  intercoastal  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
,«'ill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  2359)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as 
amended,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION    OF    STEVEDOR- 
ING   EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Morse,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON 
OCEAN  CRmSES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  613(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  ocean  cruises 
to  aid  American-flag  passenger  vessels. 

This  bill  proposes  the  following 
changes  in  law: 

Under  the  so-called  cruise  bill,  which 
became  section  613  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  American  vessels 
were  permitted  to  cruise  but  only  up  to 
one-third  part  of  each  year.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  one-third 
limitation  is  too  restrictive  to  take  care 
of  the  longer  time  that  the  American 
vessels  are  not  needed  for  berth  services. 
Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  one- 
third  limitations  be  removed. 


Section  613  also  provides  that  per- 
missible cruises  must  commence  and 
terminate  at  U.S.  ports  on  the  same  sea- 
coast.  This  has  prevented  longer  cruises, 
such  £is  round  the  world,  and  so  forth, 
where  it  is  desired  to  embark  and  dis- 
embark passengers  on  different  seacoasts. 

Section  613  also  provides  that  when 
cruising,  American  vessels  may  not  carry 
mail  and/or  cargo  except  between  ports 
on  the  regular  berth  service  of  the  oper- 
ator. It  is  proposed  that  this  restriction 
also  be  removed,  provided  only  that  such 
carriage  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
service  of  another  existing  American 
operator. 

If  these  suggestions  are  adopted, 
American  passenger  vessels  would  be  per- 
mitted greater  opportunity  to  serve  the 
rapidly  expanding  cruise  trade  where  it 
would  seem  that  as  many  American  ves- 
sels as  possible  should  be  employed,  and 
such  vessels  would  not  be  restricted  in 
major  part  to  making  berth  voyages 
where  the  port  to  port  traffic  is  rapidly 
giving  way  to  air,  and  the  ship  operators 
are  incurring  substantial  losses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2360)  to  amend  section 
613(b)  of  the  rierchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BUNKER  HILL 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE,  BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  to  es- 
tablish the  Bunker  Hill  National  Historic 
Site  in  Boston,  Mass. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  donatipn  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
pursuant  to  a  memorialization  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Commonwealth's  general 
court  in  1966,  of  approximately  4  acres 
of  land  and  improvements  in  the  district 
of  Charlestown.  city  of  Boston,  known 
as  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  to  ad- 
minister, protect,  and  develop  such  in 
accordance  with  existing  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bunker 
Hill  stands  as  a  symbol  of  national  im- 
portance and  should  be  recognized  as 
such.  It  was  there  that  revolutionary  pa- 
triots struck  a  convincing  blow  for  free- 
dom. As  one  historian  puts  it: 

Concord  and  Lexington  proved  that  we 
would  fight,  Bunker  Hill  proved  we  could 
fight. 

And  fight  they  did,  with  American  ir- 
regulars throwing  back  superior  numbers 
of  the  best  regular  infantry  then  known 
In  the  world.  Those  farmer-soldiers  dem- 
onstrated throughout  the  colonies  that 
the  British  were  not  invincible  and  that 
liberty  could  be  won  by  men  of  determi- 
nation and  spirit.  Indeed,  hswi  they  failed 
on  that  June  day  in  1775,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  lost  In  its  Infancy.  Quite  literally. 
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Bunker  Hill  may  well  represent  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

r  am  proud  to  say  that  New  Hampshire 
played  a  major  role  In  the  events  that 
transpired  that  day.  It  Is  little  realized 
or  appreciated  that  of  the  1,580  soldiers 
known  to  have  participated,  fully  1,000 
or  nearly  two-thirds  were  from  New 
Hampshire,  with  Massachusetts,  includ- 
ing Maine,  and  Connecticut  supplying 
the  rest.  The  only  two  complete  regi- 
ments on  the  field  that  day  were  those  of 
New  Hampshire's  Col.  John  Stark,  with 
a  strength  of  506  men.  and  Col.  James 
Reed  with  405.  Another  90  to  100  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  were  attached  to 
Colonel  Prescott  of  Pepperell,  Mass.,  in- 
cluding 60  men  of  Capt.  Reuben  Drew's 
company  from  Hollis,  N.H.  It  is  worthy  to 
note  that  Hollis  lost  eight  men  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting,  more  than  any 
local  community  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
with  real  and  I  hope  justifiable  pride 
that  we  in  New  Hampshire  feel  our  men 
played  a  major  role  in  forging  the  Amer- 
ican will  to  win  and  thereby  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  nearing  the 
200th  anniversary  of  that  historic  day, 
and  but  a  few  months  later  will  celebrate 
our  200th  year  of  national  independence. 
As  it  happens,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  myself 
were  appointed  this  year  by  the  President 
as  members  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  to  plan  proper 
commemoration  of  our  successful  strug- 
gle for  independence.  We  believe,  as  do 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  that  no 
more  fitting  action  could  be  taken  than 
to  give  proper  and  lasting  recognition  to 
the  patriotism  that  was  so  well  and  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  by  a  handful 
of  American  fighting  men  on  June  17, 
1775.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 
expeditiously  to  make  Bunker  Hill  a  na- 
tional historic  site  in  order  that  it  may 
be  established  as  a  monument  belonging 
to  all  Americans  and  thereby  take  its 
rightful  place  in  our  national  bicenten- 
nial observance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received -and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  2363)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
Bunker  Hill  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  Mass.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton  ffor 
himself  and  other  Senators  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION     OF     CERTAIN     PRIVI- 
LEGES TO  INSURED  STATE  BANKS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Frank  Wille.  superintend- 
ent of  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Banks,  I  introduce  a  bill 
entitled  "To  extend  the  same  privileges, 
protections,  and  immunities  to  insured 
State  banks  as  are  available  to  National 
banks  doing  business  across  State  lines." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Frank  Wille,  along  with  an  ex- 
planatory memorandum,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2364)  to  extend  the  same 
privileges,  protections,  and  immunities 
to  insured  State  banks  as  are  available  to 
national  banks  doing  business  across 
State  lines  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The    letter    and    memorandum,    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman,  are  as  follows: 
State  of  New  York, 

Banking  Department, 
New  York,  N.Y..  July  19.  1967. 
Hon.  John   Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman;  In  doing  busi- 
ness across  State  lines,  State-chartered 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
operate  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  to  National  banks  and 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
extent  of  this  disadvantage  Is  outlined 
briefly  in  the  two  page  summary  which  Is 
enclosed.  For  the  convenience  of  your  staff, 
I  have  also  enclosed  two  copies  of  this  sum- 
mary, two  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  and  two 
copies  of  a  more  detailed  memorandum 
which  was  sent  to  Senator  Robertson  last 
September  on  the  same  subject. 

The  New  York  State  Banking  Department 
has  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  only 
means  by  which  these  competitive  dlspiari- 
ties  can  be  promptly  eliminated  is  through 
Congressional  action,  and  to  this  end.  the 
Department  has  prepared  the  suggested  bill 
which  is  enclosed.  In  essence,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  a  state  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  doing  business  across  state 
lines  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  protec- 
tions and  Immunities  as  a  national  bank  or 
federal  savings  and  loan  association  doing 
such  business. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  re- 
affirm past  expressions  of  Congressional  in- 
tent that  there  be  a  basic  equality  of  com- 
petitive opportunity  within  the  dual  bank- 
ing system,  irrespective  of  whether  the  in- 
stitution concerned  operates  under  Federal 
or  St.^te  charter.  Its  enactment  would  also 
serve  to  strengthen  state  banking  systems 
tiiroughout  the  country. 

If  you  see  any  merit  in  resolving  this  Im- 
balance by  an  act  of  Congress,  I  would  be 
most  appreciative  if  you  would  sponsor  such 
a  bill  and  if  you  would  urge  your  associates 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  give  it  their  early  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F^ANK  Wille. 

July  19,  1967. 

I.N-TERSTATE     BrSTNTSS      DlSPARniES      BETWEEN 

State-Chartered  and  Federally  Chartered 

Financial  Institctions 

State-chartered  commercl.il  banks,  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  do- 
ing business  across  state  lines  are  at  a  seri- 
ous competitive  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared witii  national  banits  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  doing  the  same 
kinds  of  business. 

The  disadvantages  for  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions relate  primarily  to — 

1.  The  necessity  for  compliance  with  "do- 
ing business"  laws  in  other  states. 

2.  The  imposition  of  taxes  by  other  states. 

In  addition,  state-chartered  banks  encoun- 
ter a  third  important  disparity:  they  can  be 
sued  wherever  they  "do  business."  but  Fed- 
eral law  (12  U.S.C.  §94)  permits  national 
banks  to  be  sued  only  In  their  headquarters 
state. 


1.  compliance  with  "doing  business"  laws 

When  a  business  corporation  which  Is  not 
a  financial  Institution  "does  business"  across 
state  lines.  It  runs  the  risk  that  Its  contracts 
may  be  held  void  or  unenforceable  In  the 
courts  of  other  states.  This  disability  can 
usually  be  overcome  by  meeting  statutory 
qualification  requirements,  which  generally 
Include  (I)  Initial  license  fees,  (11)  a  contin- 
uing liability  for  state  and  local  taxes,  and 
(111)  the  designation  of  some  public  offlcial 
for  local  service  of  process. 

National  banks  and  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  generally  treated  as 
though  they  are  exempt  from  such  qualifica- 
tion requirements.  The  theory  of  these  ex- 
emptions is  that  both  types  of  Institutions 
are.  by  virtue  of  their  Federal  charters,  "fed- 
eral Instrumentalities"  entitled  to  the  same 
exemptions  from  state  regulation  as  the 
Federal  Government  itself. 

State-chartered  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  enjoy  no  such  exemptions 
when  they  do  btisiness  across  state  lines. 
Unless  they  comply  with  local  "doing  busi- 
ness" laws — and  some  states  do  not  permit 
compliance  by  banks  or  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations— they  may  find  themselves  unable 
to  collect  on  defaulted  loans  and  unable  to 
enforce  their  security  Interest  In  loan  col- 
lateral. 

2.  taxation  by  other  states 

Federal  and  state  courts,  again  treating 
Federally-chartered  financial  Institutions  as 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
have  held  that  national  banks  and  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  can  be  taxed  by 
the  states  only  as  Congress  has  specifically 
permitted  (e.g..  In  12  U.S.C.  §  548  for  national 
banks,  and  12  U.S.C.  §  1464h  for  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations).  Under  this  line 
of  reasoning,  they  have  held  Invalid  license 
taxes,  {personal  property  taxes,  and  sales  and 
use  taxes  levied  on  national  banks.  State- 
chartered  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  no  such  Immunity  from  taxa- 
tion In  nondomlcillary  states. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  proposed  bill  requires  equality  of 
treatment  for  State-chartered  financial  In- 
stitutions In  these  situations,  without  (I) 
limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  change 
the  exemptions  now  accorded  to  national 
banks  and  Federal  associations,  or  (II)  con- 
ferring any  powers  on  State-chartered  banks 
or  associations  which  have  been  denied  them 
by  their  chartering  State. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  NATION'S 
ESTUARINE  AREAS  AND  THEIR 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
protect  and  restore  the  Nation's  estuarlne 
areas.  My  proposal  builds  on  the  hear- 
ings held  this  session  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  John  Dingell.  They 
respond  also  to  the  views  of  the  Interior 
Department  which  has  carefully  studied 
how  the  estuaries  of  our  shores  should  be 
protected  and  which  will  administer  any 
legislation  in  this  field.  I  am  also  happy 
to  acknowledge  the  initiative  of  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  who  earlier  this  session  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  who  cosponsored  the  Kennedy  bill 
and  whose  committee  will  consider  these 
proposals. 

Estuaries  form  where  rivers  rim  into 
the  sea.  They  create  and  attract  vital 
biological,  scientific,  recreational,  and 
economic  resources.  Cities  are  built  near 
most  estuaries,  intensifying  land  use  and 
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the  consequent  pollution  and  destruction 
risks.  My  bill  tries  to  take  account  of  the 
unique  nature  of  our  estuaries  and  to  find 
the  proper  balance  between  their  pro- 
tection and  restoration  and  their  use  and 
development  for  the  largest  numt)er  of 
l^eople. 

These  sea  and  land  complexes  create 
lich  marine  resources.  At  least  65  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  commercial  fish  and 
shellfish  resources  inhabit  the  estuarine 
areas  during  all  or  part  of  their  life 
cycles.  Many  of  our  valuable  waterfowl 
use  these  areas  as  nesting  and  wintering 
sites.  People  use  them  too,  for  swimming, 
boating,  bird  watching,  hiking,  or  for  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nat- 
ural resources  along  coastal  areas.  Sci- 
entists study  and  expand  our  knowledge 
of  the  won(lerful  variety  of  animal  and 
plant  life  around  the  estuaries. 

It  Is  not  only  the  coastal  States,  like 
Cormecticut,  which  will  benefit  from  this 
proposal.  For  our  seashores  are  a  na- 
tional trust  for  all  to  use  and  enjoy. 

Many  of  our  priceless  shore  resources 
have  Uready  been  lost.  Others  can  be 
saved  if  we  act  soon,  as  this  bill  proposes. 
In  my  own  State,  nearly  50  percent  of 
Connecticut's  coastal  marshes  had  been 
destroyed  by  1965.  At  the  existing  rate 
of  destruction,  by  the  year  2000  there 
would  be  no  tidal  marshes  left. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  manmade 
desti-uction  are  careless  filling,  usually 
from  dredging  and  waste  disposal.  Both 
of  these  hazards  will  be  controlled  un- 
der this  legislation. 

This  bill  will  help  determine  the  state 
of  our  natural  estuarine  resources  as  a 
first  step  to  preserving  what  is  left.  After 
this  smvey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, a  more  detailed  study  will  see 
what  can  be  done  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  important  estuarine  areas. 

It  also  empowers  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  and  develop  national  es- 
tuarine areas  but  only  after  separate 
authorization  by  Congress.  He  can  also, 
without  further  authorization,  develop 
national  estuarine  areas  by  cooperative 
agreements  with  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, with  whom  he  will  share  the  cost 
of  administration  and  development. 

Dredging,  filling,  and  excavation  in 
estuaries  would  be  allowed  only  when 
these  activities  did  not  impair  the  nat- 
ural resources  or  lower  water  quality 
unreasonably.  Similarly,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  development  within 
national  estuarine  areas  would  be  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  these  criteria. 

These  provisions  would  not  prohibit 
or  unreasonably  restrict  these  activities. 
They  would  insure  that  an  authority 
charged  with  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  reviewed 
such  projects  before  they  are  under- 
taken. 

My  legislation  encourages  States  to 
protect  their  own  estuarine  resources 
and  water  quality  by  establishing  or 
improving  plans  to  regulate  dredging 
and  related  activities,  when  the  plans 
are  approved  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. In  such  States,  there  would  be  no 
diiect  Federal  control  of  these  activities. 

Federal  responsibility  must  be  exer- 
cised, for  presently  most  States  do  not 
have  effective  controls  to  protect  their 


estuaries.  The  Interior  Department  esti- 
mates that  only  three  or  four  States 
have  effective  plans  now  in  operation. 

Dumping  refuse  of  all  kinds — except 
oil  and  sewage  which  are  covered  now  by 
law — in  our  estuaries  would  be  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Interior  Department 
or  by  States  with  adequate  protection 
plans  to  guard  these  waters  from  fur- 
ther pollution. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  re- 
quires the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  work  to- 
gether to  authorize  dredging,  excavation, 
filling  and  other  work  along  our  shores, 
under  the  principles  cited  above,  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  to  insure  that 
a  balance  is  maintained  between  legiti- 
mate conservation  and  development 
interests. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  sound.  They  seek'  a  more  fmit- 
ful  protection  and  development  of  our 
shore  resources.  By  encouraging  com- 
munities and  States  to  consider  their 
own  estuarine  resources  and  to  cooperate 
in  their  protection  and  improvement.  I 
believe  we  have  found  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  conservation  and  growth 
and  between  local  initiative  and  Federal 
responsibility  to  insure  that  our  natural 
resources  are  devoted  to  the  greatest 
common  good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  fS.  2365 )  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  to  protect,  preserve,  re- 
store, develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
Nation's  estuarine  areas  and  their  natu- 
ral resources,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2365 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-se  of 
Rrprcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigre.'is  assembled.  That  Con- 
g^ress  finds  and  declares  that  the  Nation's 
estuarine  areas  are  endowed  with  a  variety 
of  natural  resources  of  recreational,  commer- 
cial, esthetic  and  scientific  value  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  Americans, 
and  that  any  modification  of  these  areas  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  affects  their  natural 
values;  that  many  of  these  areas  have  been 
Irreversibly  altered  or  destroyed;  and  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, restore,  develop  and  make  these  estu- 
arine areas  accessible  for  multiple  compat- 
ible uses,  which  give  priority  to  maximum 
benefits  for  the  widest  number  of  people  and 
which  can  be  continued  without  destruction, 
or  undue  alteration  or  diminution  of  their 
natural  resources. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  menns  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association. 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(c)  The  term  "estuary"  or  "estuaries" 
means  part  Oi  all  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the 
navigable  waters  in  the  United  States  up  to 
the  mean  high  water  line.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  any  bay,  sound,  lagoon,  or  chan- 
nel, and  the  lands  underlying  all  such  waters; 

(d)  The  term  "national  estuarine  area" 
means  an  environmental  system  composed  of 


an  estuary  or  estuaries  and  adjacent  lands 
which  together  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  constitute  a  manageable  unit  and 
which  has  national  significance;  and 

(e)  The  term  "national  resources"  In- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to,  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishes  and  other  aquatic  life,  wild- 
life, esthetic,  and  recreational  values. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  States  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  directly  or 
by  contract,  an  inventory  of  the  Nation's 
estuaries  that  are  (1)  unspoiled  or  undis- 
turbed by  the  technological  advances  of  man. 
IncKiding,  but  not  limited  to.  pollutants,  and 
(2)  partially  spoiled  or  disturbed  by  such 
advances  but  which  should  be  protected  from 
further  adverse  effects.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  inventory,  the  Secretary  shall  consider, 
among  other  matters,  the  resource  value  of 
these  areas,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
economic  and  recreational  potential,  their 
ecology,  their  value  for  navigation,  flood, 
hurricane,  and  erosion  control,  the  effects  of 
exploration  for  subsurface  minerals,  their 
value  to  the  marine,  anadromous.  and  shell 
flsheries.  the  present  and  future  urban  and 
industrial  effects  upon  such  areas,  their 
esthetic  value,  and  the  most  effective  means 
for  preserving  these  areas  and  for  orderly  de- 
velopment within  them,  if  he  determines 
such  development  consistent  with  the  goals 
listed  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  take  cognizance  of  the 
results  of  the  study  authorized  by  section  .'i 
(gl  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  tlie  nationwide  recreation 
plan,  plans  developed  pursuant  to  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  and  river  basin  plan- 
ning, statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  other 
applicable  studies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  whether  any  estuary  or  areas  ad- 
jacent to  any  estuary  should  be  acquired  or 
administered  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State 
or  local  subdivi.-;ion  thereof,  or  whether  such 
areas  and  estuaries  may  be  protected  ade- 
qviately  through  local  laws  or  other  methods 
without  Federal  land  acquisition  or  admin- 
istration. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Congress  through  the  President  a  re- 
port of  the  inventory  conducted  pursuant 
to  tills  section,  including  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  any  estu- 
ary and  adjacent  areas  as  a  national  estuarine 
area  to  be  acquired  by  him.  Each  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  for  such  desig- 
nation shall  become  effective  only  if  so  pro- 
vided by  subsequent  Act  of  Congress.  Rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  State.":, 
municipalities,  and  other  interested  Federal 
agencies.  Each  such  recommendation  slinll 
be  accompanied  by  (11  expressions  of  any 
views  which  the  States,  municipalities,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  may  submit  within 
ninety  days  after  having  been  notified  of  the 
proposed  recommendation.  (2)  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  probnble  effect  of  the  rec- 
ommended action  on  any  compreh^Jislve 
river  basin  plan  that  may  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress  or  that  is  serving  as  a  guide  for 
coordinating  Federal  programs  in  the  basin 
wherein  each  estuary  is  located.  (3)  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  plan,  a  statement  indicat- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended 
action  on  alternative  beneficial  users  of  the 
resources  of  the  proposed  national  estuarine 
area,  and  (4)  a  discussion  of  tlie  major  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  ecological  trends  occur- 
ring in  such  area. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
for  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands   and   waters   or   interests   therein,  in- 
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eluding  land  use  easements,  within  any  na- 
tional estuarlne  area,  approved  by  Congress 
or  established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act,  by  purchase  with  appropriated  or  donat- 
ed funds,  donation,  or  exchange.  He  shall  not 
acqiilre  any  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  there- 
in which  are  owned  by  a  State  or  by  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  and  which  are 
adequately  protected  and  preserved  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  State  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act.  In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority. 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  and  In  exchange  therefor 
the  Secretary  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  his  Jurisdiction  which  be  classifies  as 
suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are 
not  approximately  equal,  the  values  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire 
by  condemnation  any  land  or  interests  there- 
in within  any  national  estuarine  area  if  such 
land  Is  being  used  primarily  for  hunting, 
sport  fishing,  or  other  purposes  which  are 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the  provi- 
sions of  Oils  subsection  any  beach  or  waters, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  adjoining 
sucb  beach  or  waters  for  public  access 
thereto,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  |>urpoee8  of  this  Act. 

(cj  Any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
within  a  national  estuarine  area  which  are 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
or  administered  under  section  5  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  managed  and  developed  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  spK>rt  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conservation,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  Federal  land  located  within  any 
national  estuarine  area  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  having  Juris- 
diction thereof,  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  administration  as  part  of  said  area. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement,  containing  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  mutually  acceptable,  with 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  for  the  permanent  management,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  any  land 
or  Interests  therein  within  the  area  of  an 
estuary  and  adjacent  lands  which  are  owned 
or  thereafter  acquired  by  a  State  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.  Such  agree- 
ment shall,  among  other  things,  provide  that 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivtsion  or  agency 
thereof  and  the  Secretary  shall  share  equally 
In  the  coot  of  managing,  administering,  and 
developing  such  areas.  State  hunting  and 
fishing  laws  and  regulations  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  such  areas  to  the  extent  they  are 
now  applicable. 

(b)  Any  area  covered  by  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  a  national  estuarine  area  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  any  area  covered  by  an  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  acres  within  the  bound- 
aries of  said  area  and  such  acquired  land 
shall  be  subject  to  said  agreement. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  construct,  operate.  Install,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  devices,  structxires,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  access  roads,  and  other  Im- 
provements on  property  acquired  by  him  or 
covered  by  an  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and 

(b)  enter  Into  agreements  with  any  person 
or  public  or  private  agency  or  organization 


through  negotiation  for  the  provision  of  pub- 
lic accommodations. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within 
any  national  estuarine  area  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws  and  regulations,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when  he  may 
close  the  area  to  public  uses,  or  limit  public 
uses.  Except  in  emergencies,  any  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
effective  only  after  consultation  with  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  hunting  and 
fishing  activities.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
limit  or  Interfere  with  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  permit  or  regulate  the  ftsh,  shellfish 
and  wildlife  resources  In  any  waters  within 
an  estuarine  area  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Nothing  in  this  Act  Shall  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  regulate  migratory  birds. 

(b)  No  person  shall  knowingly  violate  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the 
public  u^e  of  any  national  estuarine  area,  or 
injure,  remove,  or  destroy  any  property  or 
improvement  of  the  United  States  therein. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person 
violating  this  section  in  his  presence  or  view, 
and  may  execute  any  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  may,  with  a  search  warrant, 
search  for  and  seize  any  property  taken,  used, 
or  possessed  in  violation  of  this  section.  Any 
property  seized,  with  or  without  a  search 
warrant,  shall  be  held  by  such  person  or  by 
the  United  States  marshal  pending  disposi- 
tion thereof  by  the  court. 

(d)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
9  of  this  Act,  before  any  person  conducts  any 
dredging,  filling,  or  excavation  work  within 
any  estuary  such  person  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  initiating  such  work  a 
notice  of  intention  to  conduct  such  work  to- 
gether with  such  plans,  specifications,  and 
other  Information  relative  to  such  work  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation.  No  such 
work  shall  be  commenced  until  authorized  by 
the  Secretary.  After  receipt  of  such  notice  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  au- 
thorize such  person  to  commence  the  work  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable,  unless  he 
determines.  In  his  discretion,  (1)  that  such 
work  win  unreasonably  Impair  the  natural 
resources  of  the  estuary,  or  (2)  that  such 
work  will  reduce  the  quality  of  the  waters 
of  the  eetuary  below  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  except  that,  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  effect  such  work  will  have  on  natural 
resources,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  such 
work  whenever  he  determines  that  It  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  to  do  so.  The  Secretary 
may  at  the  request  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency  or  any  interested  person  or  on  his 
own  motion  hold  public  hearings  relative  to 
whether  such  work  should  be  commenced. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  such  work 
if  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  States  wherein 
the  estuary  is  located  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  objects  to  such  work. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  dumping  of  dredgings, 
earth,  garbage,  or  other  refuse  materials  of 
every  kind  or  description,  except  refuse  ma- 
terials flowing  from  streets  or  sewers  in  a 
liquid  state,  or  oil  as  defined  In  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  1924,  into  any  estuary  or  Into 
any  other  waters  which  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  any  estuary.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  designed  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  natural  resources  in  such  estuaries, 
and  to  prevent  the  pollution  therein,  includ- 
ing pollution  by  leaching  from  dumping  In 
adjacent  areas. 


(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct directly  or  by  contract  such  studies  and 
Investigations  as  he  deems  desirable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  accept  and  use  for  this  purpose 
funds  made  available  by  anyone.  Including 
persons  seeking  to  conduct  such  work  In  an 
estuary. 

(d)  If  the  Secretory  believes  that  any  per- 
son is  violating  or  is  about  to  violate,  with 
or  without  knowledge,  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
or  any  condition  in  any  notice  Issued  there- 
under, he  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  appropriate  relief  In  the  United 
States  district  court  where  such  person  re- 
sides or  is  doing  business  to  abate  such  ac- 
tual or  threatened  violation. 

(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  or  any  condition  In 
any  notice  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  g^lty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(f)  In  accordance  with  the  pwllcy  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1951  (63  Stat.  290),  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  recover  from 
persons  seeking  to  conduct  any  dredging, 
filling,  or  excavation  work  In  any  estuary  all 
reasonable  costs  Incurred  by  him  in  admin- 
istering this  section,  and  all  stims  received 
to  cover*  such  costs  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  payments  for  the 
administration  of  this  section  were  made. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  issue  permits  for 
dredging,  filling,  or  excavation  work  In  any 
estuary  under  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  to  insure  the  expeditious 
handling  of  requests  for  dredging,  filling,  and 
excavation  work. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  by  regula- 
tion, that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  work  to  be  Initiated  by  the  owner  of  a 
single-family  residence  If  such  work  relates 
solely  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  said  resi- 
dence by  such  owner  or  his  tenant. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  effective  after  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  (1)  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  Issue  such  regulations  shall  become 
effective  on  such  date,  and  (2)  the  Secretary 
may  by  notice  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  pro- 
visions and  regulations  but  not  beyond  an 
additional  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  8  of  this  Act,  other  than 
subsections  (c)  and  (g)  thereof,  shall  not 
apply  in  any  State  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  a  system  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  estuaries  which  will  ade- 
quately and  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this 
determination,  the  Governor  of  each  State 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  vrithln  ninety 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  at 
such  times  thereafter  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  for  his  approval  a  State  plan  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  estuaries. 
The  State  plan  shall: 

(1)  require  any  person,  before  conducting 
any  dredging,  filling  or  excavation  work  with- 
in any  estuary,  to  file  with  the  appropriate 
State  authority  a  notice  of  intention  t*  con- 
duct such  work  together  with  such  plans, 
specifications,  and  other  information  rela- 
tive to  such  work  as  the  State  authority  may 
require  by  regulation,  and  provide  that  no 
such  work  shall  be  commenced  until  author- 
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Ized  by  such  State  authority  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  State 
authority  deems  necessary  to  assure  tliat 
such  work  will  not  unreasonably  impair  the 
natural  resources  of  the  estuary  or  will  not 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
estuary  below  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, except  that  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse effect  such  work  will  have  on  natural 
resources,  the  State  authority  may  permit 
such  work  whenever  It  determines  that  It  Is 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest; 

(2)  provide,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  8(b),  for  the  regulation  of  the 
dumping  of  dredgings,  earth,  garbage,  or 
other  refuse  materials  of  every  kind  or  de- 
scription, except  refuse  materials  flowing 
from  streets  or  sewers  In  a  liquid  state,  or 
oil  as  defined  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924, 
Into  any  eetuary  In  such  State  or  Into  any 
other  waters  In  such  State  which  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  any  estuary  In  or 
outside  of  such  State; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  plan  by  a  State  depart- 
ment, commission,  or  agency  exercising 
primary  administration  over  the  natural  re- 
sources therein; 

(4)  Identify  all  the  estuaries  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  In  such  State; 

(6)  set  forth  the  criteria  and  standards 
to  be  followed  In  determining  whether  dredg- 
ing, filling,  or  excavation  work  will  be  per- 
mitted in  any  estuary  located  in  whole  or 
In  part  In  the  State; 

(6)  set  forth  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the 
State  plan; 

(7)  provide  an  enforceable  regulatory  sys- 
tem for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
and  for  ascertaining  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  Interested  persons  and  public 
agencies  In  establishing  provisions  required 
by  such  clauses;  and 

(8)  provide  that  such  department,  com- 
mission, or  agency  shall  make  reports  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this   Act. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  determines 
(A)  that  the  approved  State  plan  or  amend- 
ments thereto  have  been  so  changed  that 
they  no  longer  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (B)  that. 
In  administering  said  plan,  there  is  a  fall- 
lU'e  to  comply  substantially  with  such  re- 
quirements, he  shall  notify  the  Governor 
of  the  State  that  section  9  shall  apply  to 
the  estuaries  located  therein  until  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  such  deficiencies  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  Irreparable  damage  may  result 
to  any  national  estuarine  areas  from  any 
such  change  or  failure,  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  shall  bring 
a  civil  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  preventive  relief.  Including  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restrain- 
ing order  or  other  order,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  damage. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  8  and 
9  of  this  Act,  the  terms  "estuary"  and  "es- 
tuaries" Include  Inshore  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  their  connecting  waterways,  and  their 
associated  marshes  up  to  the  ordinary  high 
water  mark. 

Sec.  11.  In  planning  for  the  use  or  develop- 
ment of  water  and  land  resources,  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  give  consideration  to  es- 
tuaries and  their  natural  resources,  and  all 
project  plans  and  reports  submitted  to  the 
Congress  shall  contain  a  discussion  by  the 
Secretary  of  such  areas  and  such  resources 
and  the  effects  of  the  project  on  them  and 
his  recommendations  thereon. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
States  and  local  subdivisions  thereof  to  con- 


sider, in  fbelr  comprehensive  planning  and 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (50 
Stat.  917) ,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  669  et  seq.) , 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Pish  Restoration  Act  (64 
Stat.  430) ,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.) , 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) ,  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  197),  and  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  of  October  30,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1125),  the  needs  and  opportunities  for 
protecting  and  restoring  estuaries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  ap- 
proving grants  msule  pursuant  to  said  laws 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  or  part  of  an  area 
surrounding  an  estuary  by  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  deems  desirable  to  Insure  the 
permanent  protection  of  such  area.  Includ- 
ing a  provision  that  the  lands  or  Interests 
therein  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  lease, 
donation,  or  exchange  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  restrict 
or  extend  such  Jurisdiction  as  the  States  now 
have  with  respect  to  State  water  laws,  nor  be 
construed  as  an  express  or  Implied  claim  or 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
to  exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  carry  out  any  Federal  project  heretofore 
or  hereafter  authorized,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  national  estuarine  area  author- 
ized by  Congress  or  established  by  agreement 
with  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  undertake  or  contribute 
to  shore  erosion  control,  dredging,  filling,  or 
beach  protection  measures  within  tl^e  bound- 
aries of  such  area  shall  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  that  is  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  pvuposes  of  this  Act. 


RELIEF    FOR    CERTAIN    VETERANS 
PURCHASING  HOMES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Bennett,  Cannon, 
Carlson,  Clark,  Citrtis,  Dodd,  Dominick, 
Ervin,  Harris,  Holland,  Hollings,  In- 
ouYE,  McCarthy,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  benefits  afiforded  veterans  pur- 
chasing homes  with  the  assistance  of 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
loans. 

This  bill  represents  an  effort  to  bring 
about  some  measure  of  relief  for  a  situa- 
tion that  is  frequently  faced  by  veterans 
who  have  sold  their  homes  on  a  loan 
assumption  basis.  I  am  sure  that  most  if 
not  all  Senators  have  had  this  problem 
posed  to  them  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  that" Is  that  instance  whereby  a  vet- 
eran who  has  originated  a  mortg£«e  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion subsequently  sells  his  property  to  a 
purchaser  who  agrees  to  assume  his  loan 
and  at  some  time  subsequent  to  such  sale 
the  assuming  purchaser  allows  the  mort- 
gage loan  originated  by  the  veteran  to 
fall  into  a  condition  of  default.  In  all  too 
many  of  these  instances,  the  veteran  Is 
apprised  of  such  a  situation  when  it  is 
too  late  for  him  to  take  steps  to  protect 
his  interests,  if  Indeed  he  is  even  aware 
of  such  default  at  aU. 

The  situation  giving  rise  to  the  sever- 
est hardship  on  the  veteran  is  where  the 


mortgage  lender  has  been  compelled  to 
initiate  foreclosure  proceedings  against 
such  a  defaulting  subsequent  purchaser 
to  protect  Its  interests  and  has  sold  the 
property  formerly  owned  by  the  vet- 
eran at  public  sale  for  an  amount  that  is  - 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  outstanding 
balance  owing  on  the  mortgage  loan  and 
the  mortgage  lender  has  resorted  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  guarantee  to 
make  up  the  resulting  deficit.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  Veterans'  Administratiwi 
usually  exercises  its  right  to  proceed 
against  the  original  veteran-mortgagor 
for  the  amount  that  it  has  paid  the  mort- 
gage lender  under  the  loan  guarantee:  it 
is  also  at  this  point  in  many  cases  that 
the  veteran  first  has  any*  awareness  of 
the  default  status  of  the  mortgage  loan 
he  originally  initiated,  and  he  not  only 
is  belatedly  confronted  with  the  default 
crisis,  but  also  must  face  the  usually  dis- 
astrous situation  of  being  called  upon  to 
repay  the  Veterans'  Administration  an 
amount  that  could  in  some  situations  be 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  not  only 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  veteran  from 
the  viewpoint  of  having  to  come  up  with 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  to  cure 
an  imwarranted  obUgation,  but  also  the 
veterans'  credit  standing  in  his  commu- 
nity is  placed  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  and 
possible  ruination. 

The  shock  and  irony  of  this  situation 
is  particularly  compounded  in  those 
cases  where  the  veteran  has  felt  com- 
pelled by  existing  market  circumstances 
to  literally  give  his  equity  to  the  subse- 
quent purchaser  in  return  for  such  party 
agreeing  to  continue  the  veteran's 
monthly  loan  payments  imtil  the  out- 
standing mortgage  balance  is  paid  off. 

In  TCiBXiy  such  resale  situations,  the 
veteran  mistakenly  believes  that  he  has 
relieved  himself  of  any  future  obligation 
under  the  terms  of  his  mortgage  by 
simply  procuring  a  purchaser  who  is  will- 
ing to  contract  to  assume  the  outstand- 
ing mortgage  indebtedness.  This  is  not 
the  case  unless  the  mortgage  lender  is 
willing  to  release  the  veteran  from  such 
liability  and  substitute  the  purchaser  in 
his  place.  However,  this  aspect  is  a  matter 
of  personal  contract  between  the  veteran 
and  the  mortgage  lender,  and  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  this  bill.  I  am  only 
addressing  myself  to  the  relationship 
between  the  veteran  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  not  that  of  the  vet- 
eran and  the  mortgage  lender. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  amend  the 
existing  law  as  it  relates  to  two  situa- 
tions where  a  veteran-mortgagor  re- 
quests the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
release  him  from  liability  under  its 
guarantee  when  he  sells  his  property  to 
a  purchaser  willing  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibilty  for  the  repayment  for  the 
outstanding  balance  of  his  loan.  Such 
requests  for  waiver  of  liability  are 
usually  granted  only  in  those  instances 
where  the  subsequent  purchaser  con- 
tracts to  assume  such  loan  in  form  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  and  is 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  possess 
adequate  financial  strength.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  grant  the 
veteran  a  release  from  his  continuing 
liability  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  those  instances  where  the  veteran  sells 
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his  property  as  a  direct  result  of  being 
called  to  active  duty  In  any  branch  ci 
the  armed  services  for  purposes  other 
than  training,  or  if  in  connection  with, 
r^ftive  doty  service  the  veteran  Is.  trans- 
ferred by  official  orders  from  one  duty 
station  to  another.  This  would  simply 
5eek  to  set  apart  these  two  deserving  cir- 
cumstances where  the  Administrator 
should  be  required  to  relieve  the  veteran 
from  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  being 
held  personally  liable  for  any  possible 
future  default  of  a  subsequent  purchaser 
of  his  property.  Of  course,  such  subse- 
quent purchaser  would  still  have  to  con- 
tract for  the  assumption  of  the  loan  in 
torai  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator. 

In  those  instances  where  the  veteran 
is  called  to  active  duty  by  the  armed 
services  or  is  transferred  from  one  duty 
station  to  another,  and  as  a  result  is 
ecBipelled  to  sell  his  property  to  a  pur- 
chaser willing  to  assume  his  Veterans' 
Administration  g:uaranteed  loan,  I  feel 
ttiat  the  law  should  recognize  that  the 
veteran  would  not  have  disposed  of  his 
property  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  directed  his  removal  to  an 
area  other  than  where  he  then  resided, 
and  accordingly,  he  should  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility,  however  re- 
nobe,  of  a  deficit  claimed  against  him 
under  his  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantee. 

Additionally,  my  bill  would  aunend  that 
portion  of  the  law  relating  to  loan  de- 
fault procedures  and  woiild  expand  the 
applicable  section  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator ol  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
If  he  finds  that  a  veteran's  loan  has 
fallen  Into  default  as  a  result  of  these 
particular  drcmnstanees,  to  extend  the 
time  for  tbc  curing  of  any  such  default 
lor  such  period  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  and  desirable. 
or  would  allow  the  Administrator  to 
Bodify  the  terms  of  such  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  its  amortization 
provislocis,  thus  making  a  veteran's 
mortgage  loan  more  livable  in  deserv- 
ing situationa.  At  present,  the  Admin- 
istrator can  extend  such  relief  in  those 
Instances  where  he  determines  that  a 
lotm  has  fallen  Into  default  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a 
Pederal  Installation.  The  expansion  of 
these  already  existing  prerogatives  to 
tnchide  the  two  situatitHis  I  have  out- 
Uned  would  provide  relief  for  the  hard- 
ship involved  where  the  veteran  finds  it 
difllcult  to  continue  making  payments  on 
his  loan  imder  its  then  existing  terms. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  know  that  there  Aie 
two  sides  to  every  coin  and  that  every 
fact  situation  has  to  be  closely  scruti- 
nized before  an  objective  and  fair  stand 
can  be  taken  on  any  given  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  an  area  as  complex  as  this. 
However,  I  for  one  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  veteran  the  reasonable  benefit  of 
every  doubt  in  the  situations  which  I 
have  described,  particularly  when  close 
inquiry  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
somewhere  In  the  process  of  administer- 
ing this  program^  there  Ues  an  area  of 
harshness  thzit  is  in  most  instances  con- 
strued against  the  very  person  that  the 
veteran's  loan  (Nrogram  is  mtended  to 
benefit,  that  Is,  the  veteran.  In  fairness 
•o  both  the  program  and  the  veteran, 
we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 


elimina,te  areas  of  posaikkle  misunder- 
standing and  iDsxire  that  the  program  is 
administered  as  fairly  and  eonsistentlT 
as  possfWe. 

The  record  of  the  veteran's  Toan  pro- 
gram, has  been  extiremely  outstanding 
and  I  do  not  in  any  way  mean,  to  imply 
that  the  administering  (d  the  program. 
in  these  foreclosure  situations  has  been 
Intentionally  weighed  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  veteran.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  veteran  usually  has  been  pro- 
vided help  and  guidance  in  his  efforts 
to  resolve  his  difBeulties.  However,  I.  as 
I  am  sure  is  the  case  of  all  Senators, 
want  to  be  receptive  to  all  means  and 
suggestions  whereby  we  can  anticipate 
such  areas  of  difficulty  and  thus  hold 
to  a  minimmn  these  conflicting  situa- 
tions between  the  veteran  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  also  emphasiae  that  it 
is  not  intended  that  the  veteran's  re- 
sponsibihty  as  a  borrower  should  be  any 
less  than  that  of  any  other  person. 
Rather,  I  would  propose  that  we  en- 
deavor to  improve  upon  the  procedures 
involved  in  these  foreclosure  situations 
so  as  to  assist,  and  help  make  possible, 
the  exercise  of  such  responsibility  by 
the  veteran. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2376)  to  amend  chapter  37 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  certain  veterans  purchas- 
ing homes  with  assistance  under  such 
chapter  who  Ijiave  been  recalled  to  active 
duty.  introdu(Jed  by  Mr.  Tower  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators^  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1816(b1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "a  Federal  Instal- 
lation." the  following:  "or  was  due  to  exigen- 
cies arising  out  of  the  fact  that  prior  to 
such  default  such  veteran  had  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  ( tor  purposes  other  than  train- 
ing) In  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1817  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Admlnla- 
trator  shall  Issue  sucH  release  to  any  such 
veteran,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  clause  (2),  If  he  determines  that 
the  veteran  (1)  has  been  ordered  to  active 
duty  (for  purposes  other  than  training)  In 
any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  Ln  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
til)  is  being,  or  has  been,  transferred  from 
the  area  in  wliich  such  residential  property 
U  situated  as  the  result  of  orders  received 
In  connection  with  such  active  duty,  and 
(ill)  has  disposed,  or  contracted  to  dispose, 
of  such  property  as  the  result  of  such  orders 
to  active  duty  or  transfer." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    395 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 


tO'  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  continue  to  exclude  firemen  from 
the  insurance  system,  except  where  such 
system  is  made  availabfe  as  a  supplement 
to  fire  department  pension  systems,  and 
ask.  that  It  be  printed. 

In  1354,  when  Congress  made  social 
security  available  to  State  and  municipal 
emirioyees,  it  specifically  excluded  fire- 
fighters and  policemen  who  were  under 
State  or  local  retirement  plans  from  cov- 
erage vmder  the  insurance  system.  The 
exclusion  is  provided  for  in  section  218 
(d)('5)fA),  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  exclusion  clause. 

The  nature  of  the  duties  of  firefighters 
is  such  that  it  requires  retirement  at  a 
far  earlier  age  than  that  provided  for 
under  social  security.  This  work  demands 
physical  strength,  agility,  coordination, 
stamina,  and  endurance.  Most  men  begin 
to  lose  a  good  part  of  these  characteris- 
tics after  they  reach  age  50,  thus  reduc- 
ing their  effectiveness  on  the  job.  Early 
retirement  for  such  workers  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  efficiency 
in  the  firefighting  service. 

By  the  same  token,  the  rigors  of  fire- 
fighting  have  an  increasingly  damaging- 
impact  on  the  health  of  fire  department 
members  with  each  succeeding  year  after 
age  45.  Medical  science  has  established 
that  advancing  age  and  the  work  of  fire- 
fighters frequently  is  the  reason  why  such 
men  suffer  from  heart  disease.  If  we  are 
to  afford  reasonable  health  protection 
to  the  men  engaged  in  this  hazardous  oc- 
cupation, firefighters  must  be  permitted 
to  retire  at  an  early  age. 

If  social  security  were  made  available 
to  firefighters  without  being  accom- 
panied by  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  their  State  or  local 
retirement  systems,  such  systems  would 
be  placed  In  jeopardy.  Where  we  have 
liberal  benefits  and  early  retirement, 
quite  often  it  is  only  the  exclusion  clause 
which  prevents  municip>al  administra- 
tors from  integrating  social  security 
with,  or  substituting  social  security  for 
the  local  retirement  system. 

Further,  the  unqualified  availability 
of  social  security  would  serve  as  a  bar 
against  improving  those  retirement  sys- 
tems which  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
retirement  standards  required  in  fire- 
fighting. 

Both  of  these  points  have  been  clearly 
established  by  a  1965  survey  of  463  fire 
department  retirement  plans  In  the 
United  States.  The  survey  conducted  by 
the  research  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters 
shows  the  following:  92  percent  permit 
retirement  at  age  55  or  less;  92  percent 
retire  at  50  percent  of  salary  at  their 
minimum  retirement  age;  94  percent 
have  on-duty  disability  coverage ;  92  per- 
cent have  nonduty  disability  coverage; 
and  91  percent  have  duty  and  nonduty 
survivor  benefit  coverage. 

Only  13  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed 
reported  that  they  covered  their  fire- 
fighters In  whole  or  in  part  imder  social 
security.  With  the  exception  of  those  in 
New  York,  where  there  is  a  State  con- 
stitutional provision  which  prohibits  any 
diminution  of  the  retirement  benefits  of 
public  employees,  virtually  all  of  such 
cities  Indicated  that  their  benefits  were 
adversely  affected  thereby. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
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firefighters  have  nothing  to  fear;  that 
the  referendum  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral statute  protect  them  against  being 
forced  under  social  security  against  their 
will. 

Unfortunately  this  theory  ignores  the 
fact  that  section  218(d)  (6)  (C)  now  per- 
mits 18  States  to  divide  their  retirement 
system  so  that  a  single  fire  department 
member  can  compel  every  future  mem- 
ber of  his  department  to  come  under 
social  security. 

Section  (a)  of  my  amendment  con- 
tinues the  clause  which  excludes  from 
the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  sys- 
tem firemen  who  are  covered  by  a  retire- 
ment system.  However,  this  exclusion 
clause  notwithstanding,  the  insurance 
system  may  be  made  available  to  such 
firemen,  provided  that  it  is  extended  to 
such  employees  as  a  supplement  and  an 
addition  to  the  benefits  which  such  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  receive  under 
their  retirement  systems. 

Firemen  have  strongly  resisted  efforts 
to  repeal  the  exclusion  clause  because 
such  repeal  would  give  the  State  the 
right  to  unilaterally  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  insurance  sys- 
tem would  be  made  available  or  forced 
upon  them.  They  view  this  as  a  direct 
threat  to  their  own  retirement  systems 
which  are  better  designed  than  social 
security  to  cope  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  safety  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
argued  that  social  security  should  be 
made  available  to  firemen  have  saio  that 
it  is  not  their  intent  to  weaken  or  impair 
local  retirement  systems.  As  evidence  of 
this,  they  point  to  the  declaration  of  pol- 
icy by  Congress  which  states  that  such 
retirement  systems  shall  not  be  impaired 
as  the  result  of,  or  in  anticipation  of  an 
agreement  which  extends  social  security 
to  State  or  municipal  employees. 

Unfortunately,  this  declaration  has  no 
legal  effect  on  States  or  municipalities. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  make  absolutely 
certain  that  the  intent  of  this  declaration 
is  fulfilled  with  respect  to  firemen,  the 
amendment  provides  that  the  only  terms 
under  which  social  security  can  be  made 
available  to  such  employees  is  as  a  sup- 
plement and  an  addition  to  their  own 
retirement  systems. 

This  does  not  prevent  a  State  or  muni- 
cipality from  changing  the  retirement 
systems  of  its  firemep.  It  simply  means 
that  they  cannot  Integrate  social  secu- 
rity with,  or  substitute  social  security  for 
the  retirement  system.  Instead,  it  can 
only  be  extended  to  firemen  in  those 
states  which  by  statute  require  social 
security  to  be  a  supplement  and  an  addi- 
tion to  th  .ir  retirement  systems. 

This  subsection  also  provides  that 
social  security  cannot  be  made  available 
to  firemen  unless  it  is  approved  by  a 
majority  of  such  employees  in  the  re- 
tirement system.  Voting  in  such  a  refer- 
endum would  be  limited  to  firemen. 

It  further  protects  the  retirement 
systems  of  firemen  to  the  extent  that 
social  security  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able where  any  such  system,  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  proposed 
act,  or  In  effect  3  years  prior  to  a  referen- 
dum, Is  diminished  or  Impaired. 

This  subsection  does  not  affect  flre^ 


men  In  those  States  which  have  been 
exempted  from  the  exclusion  clause. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  amendment  re- 
moves firemen  from  the  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — section  218(d)  (6) 
(C) — which  permits  certain  States  to 
conduct  a  referendum  on  a  divided  vote 
basis.  Under  this  system,  j>  single  fire- 
man could  bring  social  security  to  an 
entire  department,  even  though  the  re- 
mainder of  the  department  voted  to  be 
excluded. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are  technical 
amendments  designed  to  bring  certain 
other  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  into  conformity  with  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  295)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page  46,  after  line  23,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 119  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  119  (a)  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
218(d)  (5)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  by 
adding  thereto:  "covered  by  a  retirement 
system,  except,  this  notwithstanding,  such 
insurance  system  may  be  extended  to  such 
service  in  any  fireman's  position  in  any  State 
which  has  a  statute  requiring  that  such  in- 
surance system  shall  be  a  supplement  and  an 
addition  to  such  retirement  system,  as  It 
applies  to  such  fireman's  position,  provided 
that  such  extension  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  paragraph  (3),  and  provided  that  no 
agreement  with  a  state  may  be  made  appli- 
cable to  such  service,  if  the  protection 
afforded  any  such  fireman  under  his  retire- 
ment system,  in  effect  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  or  in  effect  three  years  prior  to 
the  holding  of  a  referendum  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3),  is  diminished  or  im- 
paired. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  retirement  system  which  covers — 
and 

"'(1)  {Kisitions  of  firemen  and  other  posi- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  re- 
tirement system  with  respect  to  the  positions 
of  such  firemen  and  no  positions  of  other 
persons  may  be  included  in  any  such  sepa- 
rate retirement  system." 
nothing  herein  shall  effect  any  agreement 
authorized  by  paragraph  (p).' 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  218(d) 
<6)  is  amended  by  adding  thereto: 

"  'Nothing  herein  shall  apply  to  service  In 
any   fireman's    position.' 

"(c)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  218(d) 
(8)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'agreements 
with  Interstate  instrumentalities'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'agreements  authorized 
by  section  1  of  this  act.' 

"(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  218(k)  is 
repealed." 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    296 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12080, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 
to  allow  States,  imder  Federal-State 
agreements,  to  provide  hospital  coverage 
under  medicare  for  certain  State  and 
local  employees  whose  services  are  not 
otherwise  covered  by  social  security  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed.  It  is  designed  to 


fill  a  gap  In  our  medicare  coverage  ef- 
fecting State  and  local  employees  and  is 
identical  to  S.  1071. 

On  July  1,  1966,  hospitalization  cover- 
age under  medicare  began  for  nearly  20 
million  Americans  age  65  or  over.  All 
Americans  who  reach  age  65  before  1968 
will  be  similarly  covered,  whether  they 
are  eligible  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits  or  not.  But,  after  January  1, 
1968,  a  person  must  be  covered  by  the 
social  security  retirement  system  to  be 
eligible  for  medicare  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Although  generally  equitable, 
this  creates  a  severe  problem  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

Although  most  employees  in  the 
United  States  are  now  automatically 
covered  by  social  security,  this  is  not  true 
with  regard  to  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Social  security  cover- 
age involves  a  tax  on  employers  as  wall 
as  on  employees.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  employer  is  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. The  Congress,  not  wanting  to  be 
in  the  position  of  attempting  to  tax  a 
State  or  local  political  unit,  excluded 
their  employees  from  compulsory  par- 
ticipation in  the  social  security  system. 

The  law  does  allow,  however,  for  vol- 
untary agreements  for  the  coverage  of 
most  State  and  local  employees.  Whether 
or  not  services  to  a  State  or  Jocal  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  covered  depends  on 
the  State,  which  must  work  out  a  cover- 
age agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mem- 
bers of  local  retirement  systems,  how- 
ever, must  approve  coverage  by  referen- 
dum. 

As  of  January  1965,  approximately 
2.6  million  positions  In  State  and  local 
employment  were  not  covered  by  social 
security.  Thus,  the  individuals  in  these 
positions  will  not  be  eligible  for  tho  hos- 
pitalization insurance  provisions  of  medi- 
care unless  they  have  attained  social 
security  coverage  in  other  employment. 
These  are  employees  who  are  not  covered 
by  Federal-State  agreements  bringing 
them  under  social  security.  In  most  cases, 
they  are  covered  by  retirement  systems 
of  their  own.  These  public  employees, 
although  members  of  State  or  local  re- 
tirement systems,  do  not  have  programs 
similar  to  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram available  to  them.  Many  are  will- 
ing *o  pay  for  such  insurance,  but  under 
preseni,  law,  are  precluded  from  doing  so 
unless  the  State  brings  them  under  the 
social  security  retirement  system  as  well. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
gap  in  medicare's  hospital  insurance 
coverage  because  among  those  excluded 
are  over  689,000  public  school  teachers 
across  the  Nation.  These  are  teachers 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  educating 
the  children  in  a  dozen  States  across  the 
Nation — States  which  have  excellent  re- 
tirement systems — but  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  medicare's  hospital  insur- 
ance. My  amendment  will  allow  them  to 
elect  to  participate  in  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  as  long  as  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  their  own  way.  Nothing  could 
be  fairer  than  that. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
States  whose  teachers  are  not  covered 
by  social  security  as  a  result  of  their 
employment  as  teachers. 
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we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to    the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,        There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 


xius   suui>tM;uuii  uues  lun  tuiecb  ure;      w>k  uih<<  it  ue  pruitea.  J.i  is  uesigiiea  tu     eiiipiuyineiii  tis  laxciiers. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  REVISION  OP  FEDERAL  ELECTICW  on  the  adetruacy  of  the  U.S.  merchant 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record.  LAWS— AMENDME^fT  marine  fleet. 

as  foUows:                                   inatrwtUmal  AiiztntiEjrr  no.  297  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Are.:                                          person"^  Mr.  COCffER  submitted  an  amend-  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

caiifornta 181.200  ment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  ^^— ^^— ^^— 

Colorado     - - -.    24.240  to  the  bill  (S.  1880)   to  revise  the  Fed-  ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR^-S.     2140 

ConnecUcut 29.750  eral  election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 

Florida 58,212  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  ^^;   COTTON.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

niinoia ^'^  to  be  printed  mianlmous  consent  that  my  name  be 

Kentucky  „' f?X  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2140.  to  au- 

Louis^ana  38.100                       thorlze  the  exchange  of  certain  vessels 

MaMachuietu"!         S    S...      l    53.200  SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS  for  conversion  and  operation  in  nonsub- 

Mia»ourt   4i!79B  OF  1967— AMENDMENT  sldized  service  between  the  west  coast 

Nevada    5.030  amendment  no    ?««  of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 

Ohio 97,000  rrr^xTXT^ri^xr    .  ,,    "      1        .  Guam,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

Puerto  Rico  — 19,860  Ml    KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Without 

Rhode  Island 7,891  President,   the  Social  Security  Amend-  objection  it  is  so  ordered 

ments  of  1967,  recently  passed  by  the  Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 

Total   689. 693  House  are  comprehensive  changes  in  ex-  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr-  RIBICOFP  Mr  President,  there  ?^-  ^^  ^^  do  not.  however,  include  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  would  au- 
1«  ^rSS  XthS'eSployLtsh^Sd  ZTltm^lZ^t'nJJnT^.f^:^^^  '^°"^  *^«  ^^^'^^^  °^  Commerce,  act- 
not  be  brought  under  the  basic  hospital  S  to  iTr  ffoao  w^.h^T  <^nH?^?S:  l"^  *^'°"^^  *^^  Maritime  Admlnistra- 
insunuice    program    without    requiring  SaS/as^,  iTprintJ.  '  ""' "^ '"'  Sk?  vSl  two  Ji  tISfsSfp's  £ 

^^^^Zi^'^^'^^'^S  th^eSe^crraSrtlfifa°Ltd=t'  Z^u^po^ZSl^n'lSl  SSltlZ 

Insurance  Droirram  Is  financed  bv  a  oav-  !,  'J^°J^<^*  matter  of  this  amendment,  in    nonsubsidized    service    between    the 

STSScc^Kysepa?^  from   the  f"^  J, ''efer  my  colleagues'  attention  to  United    States    and    the    Territory    of 

rou   H«  completely  separaie   irom   me  the   Congressional    Record   of   May   2,  Guam 

regular  social  security  tax.  Income  from  1967  »jua,iii. 

the  hospital  insurance  payroll  tax  will  Thp     PRF^mTOr     nv^ir^T^      t^^  .3°  authority  for  this  proposal  is 

go  into  a  separate  trust  fund  to  pay  the  aiSidm^S  wiJf^SrPi?p7 n^n?.H  Ind  ''Z''^V'i%^  ^  ^^^°''  ^^°^*^  °*  *^«  '^^'■- 

beneflta  and  administrative  expenses  of  »'"^"°°?ent  will  be  received,  printed,  and  chant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  section, 

the  hospital  insurance  program.  It  is  a  ^TWmSdrifnT'^Nn  298)  wn..  r*.fPrrpH  h''°'^"J^  the  Vessel  Exchange  Act,  was 

comDletely  aenarate  insurance  oroeram  *    ine  amendment  (No  298)  was  referred  designed,   as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Sl^g  thS^^Uc  Syeerrpr:  ^^  "^^  committee  on  Fmance.  30  ably  Pointed  out,  to  upgrade  that  por- 

tlclpate  In  the  hospital  insurance  pro-  — ^— ^"— ^  *^°^  °^  '^"^  U.S.-flag  fleet  not  operating 

gram  wiU  actually  improve  that  program  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS  ^l^^  construction  differential  subsidy 

by^^^^denlng  the  nmnber  of  persons  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  tmded  oifveIIels"Sd  Lt^SWTwe 

My  amendment  nrovides   that   those  ^'^'^-    ^^^^-LE^-    Mr.   President,   I   ask  for  operating  subsidy  and  would  be  used 

8t^  and  local  employees  not  now  in-  "  ^™^"^,  ^^^^K  "^^^   *^  ^^,«  il«^*  ?^Jf  i"  f  ^^^^^n'S^'f^  '^'^^'^;  ^"°'^^' 

eluded  under   an   aereement   Drovidins  P^mtmg  of  S.  2053,  to  amend  title  II  of  this  was  Intended  to  prevent  the  subsi- 

•oclal  se^tv  coveraeemav^ be  covered  ^^^  ^^**^  Security  Act  to  provide  for  dized  lines  from  avoiding  their  contrac- 

tohoJSSl  taSI!i?e  oSy   -Se  aSeS  P^'^^^*^     cost-of-living     increases     in  tual  ship  replacement  obligations. 

ment  provisions  under  which  a  State  |^"i^^^.,^f /l^'    payable    thereunder.  It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  the  pe- 

may  make  hospital  insurance  available  1^!, ii  T -^--n  J        ^^^  ^''^'°'\>?^  cuhar  situation   to   which   this   bill   is 

In  the  referendum  provisions  to  accom-  ^1^?  as   cosponsors  :Mr^  Baker.   Mr.  directed  was  not  contemplated  at  the 

Dllsh  coreraee  are  Smllar  to  those  now  ^°^^^-  ^^^-  Brooke.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  tune,  or  at  such  later  times  as  the  act 

taVff^Jr  sSll  SSt?  T^tirt^ent  "^"^'  ^^-  '^*^"^-  ^'-  •^°'"'*^  °^  ^^^O'  ^^  ^^^  consideration.  In  brief,  this 

SvSSe  o?  sSte  a^SS  Si^ees  M^.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Involves  the  unusual  exception  to  the 

erase  tcroim  to  mi^Jirm  mii^t  vnt*  for  °^  North  Dakota.  directly  operates  a  nonsubsidized  serv- 

S^ra^^e  aSSnT^overs  oSy  J^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout  ice  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United 

S^^mpS«  ^oSS^^Sch  mS  ?S  °bje^"°"'  i'  is  =°  o'-dered.  States  and  the  Territory  of  Guam.  While 

reS^  te  suwSt  to  F?deT2^.State  aE?S-  ^^-  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  this  service  has  been  completely  unsul*- 

nimta.1^    there  s^miW   he  T^^n  unanimous    consent   that   at    the   next  sidized  for  many  years,  the  fact  that  the 

kiwwn    adlSnS^SiTC^bSrmreon"  P""ting  of  S.  2067.  to  provide  for  the  operating  company  receives  subsidy  for 

neeted  with  ImDlementAtton  protection  of  the  public  health  from  ra-  service  other  than  to  Guam  raises  some 

'TK.  --«ni««^!r  o^A   fv,!?^  -^r,i^,r»,  diation  emissions  from  electronic  prod-  question  as  to  its  eligibiUty  under  the 

winl^/wl?^rL^«.rI  «f  h-^^.Ai  fJ^  "°*s  ^^i<=h  a™  1"  commerce  or  are  im-  Vessel  Exchange  Act  which  should  be 

S^^J  ^^„^  t!r  tl.  LS^?,i^  r,  P^^d  i"^  the  United  States,  that  the  clarified.     The    need     for     modernized 

^^T^Mn^^w^-T^^J  fh!^!ifiLlT  J"^'-  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  equipment  in  this  service  is  apparent. 

^^  So^  be  g^ttS^t  ?S  Tide  ^""-^  ^  ^^^^  ^  *  cosponsor.  Aside  from  the  unfortmiate  loss  of  one 

'rt^LrL^t^  ^J^l^^^^  if^  M,»f;  T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  of  the  existing  vessels  by  colUsion  earUer 

^J^v   ^^^^^^tl  jJiiH*^  1  ^.1^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  this  year,  the  trend  toward  containeri- 

t^^»rJ?i^^'^»cS.7h^ii?^i  ?i^  Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanl-  zation   and  the  growing  needs  of  the 

«,n.n^  t^»^  f.f^  ^^V«H    "°^*'*'  "^"  mous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  Guam   community  make   it  imperative 

^Jror^w^ir^Arvr;-   ivfri    f'h^  ^^r  ^y  ^^me  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  that  replacement  vessels  be  made  avail- 

wt  fund   separaie   irom   ine   UABUi  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  106)  regarding  able  as  soon  as  possible.  In  support  of 

^^    __  1*,.^  *_.*.!..    ,  _4  ,  w      _i„  the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  this  contention,  I  quote  the  text  of  a  tele- 

The  enactoent  of  this  le^slatlon  will  pacific  Islands.  gram  from  the  Honerable  Manuel  F.  L. 

M^^^fiSr^i^f  *^^l!LfJi  ^^^^^J^s  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Guerrero,   Governor    of    Guam,    which 

t^^-T£^ff^^,^J^^          JL4^  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  emphasizes  the  existing  need: 

S^^S^/^t^r^^m^'i^^iri^  Mr-    TOWER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask  Government  of  Guam  u^gea  fa«>rable  con- 

rsDenciicimTOUie  program  as  weu  a»  to  yn^jumaus    consent    that,    ai    Ita    next  "WeraUaa  Pacific  Far  East  Lines  applicaUon 

tnese  employees.  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  *"  ^'^^  ^^^  ^*P^  under  Vessel  Exchange 

The     PRESIDINiQ     OfTTCER.     The  Califoraia.  LMr  MuephyL  and  the  Sena-  ^^t^ese  ships  to  he  converted  to  contaln- 

amendment  will  be  received^ printed,  and  tor  from:  New  York  [Mr  JavttsI  hp  addpH  «"*=»^°«  »«<*  ^"  greatly  ItnproTe  Lines  West 

annroDriatplv  rptcrr^  5^17        1             uxir.  jAvnsi  Deacnea  cj^g^  ^  Gtaam  s«rrtc»  whlca  vital  to  Terrl- 

appropiaatelyrefen-ed^  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  loInL  re-  tarr»  «ano«T.  c«««««l»l  tonnag.  handled 

The  amendment   (Ho.  296)    was   re-  aolutioa  <£.J.  Res.  104.)   to  estafjllsh.  an  here,  disctwuged  and.  leadedTtBOTajied  from 

f  erred  to  the  Comialttee  on  Finance.  advisory  eomnussioiL  to  studs  '^d  report  24A>8a4  ic  fy64  to  274,930  in  fy66.  Gross 
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voliune  commercial  business  activity  up  from 
$124.7  million  to  $136.2  million  same  period. 
Government  investing  $16  million  in  new 
conunerclal  port  and  containerlzatlon  would 
cut  costs  In  serving  our  fast-expanding  civil- 
ian population  wbich  Increased  from  44,892 
to  53,744  last  three  years. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  this  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed  and  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  original  objectives 
of  the  act.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


AFRICAN  WILDLIFE  IN  DANGER^ 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  worldwide  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  calling  of  the  con- 
vening of  an  International  conference 
for  the  preservation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies of  wildlife,  which  was  introduced  on 
Monday  of  this  week. 

The  E^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  2 
days  ago  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  41) ,  calling  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative  in 
promoting  a  worldwide  conference  on  the 
conservation  of  wild  animals. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  three 
times,  in  the  last  three  Congresses.  On 
each  occasion  it  has  received  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Public  interest  in  the  fate  of  wild  ani- 
mals facing  extinction  is  now  beginning 
to  be  awakened,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  parts  of  the  news  media 
which  have  grasped  the  urgency  of  the 
problem.  The  most  recent  of  the  efforts 
Is  a  two-page  article  which  appeared  in 
a  Newsweek  article  the  day  after  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution.  The  article  is  a 
well  researched  and  compelling  argu- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  the  mag- 
nificent animals  of  Africa  before  It  is 
too  late  to  save  them.  Articles  like  this 
will  help  the  public  to  realize  that,  sis 
the  great  conservationist  William  Hor- 
naday  said: 

The  wildlife  of  the  world  Is  not  ours,  to 
dispose  of  wholly  as  we  please.  We  hold  it  In 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  for 
equal  benefits  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

The  situation,  as  Newsweek  demon- 
strates so  vividly,  is  critical.  I  hope  that 
responsible  journalism  such  as  this  will 
help  the  public  and  the  Senate  to  realize 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Newsweek 
of  September  3,  1967,  entitled,  "Can 
Africa's  Wildlife  Be  Saved?"  be  inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.  %  <• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  r 

Can-  Africa's  Wtldlife  Be  Saved? 

FYom  Kenya  to  the  Congo,  the  great  mi- 
grant herds  of  wildlife  that  once  roamed  East 
Afriea'»  100,000  MiTwrc  HElleB  of  Mvanna-Iand 


&nd  forest  have  all  but  disappeared.  Some 
authorities,  in  fact,  estimate  that  It  has 
taken  man  less  than  50  years  to  reduce  the 
region's  game  population  to  a  tenth  of  Its 
former  size.  Now  he  is  trying  to  keep  that  last 
remnant  from  vanishing  altogether. 

Decimated  by  poachers  and  dispossessed 
by  livestock,  the  surviving  herds  have  to  a 
large  degree  become  refugees  in  East  Africa's 
thirteen  national  parks  and  Its  91,000  square 
miles  of  game  reserves.  Here,  to  the  casual 
tourist,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  game. 
But  ecologlsts  and  wardens  Involved  in  wild- 
life-management projects  know  better.  They 
know  that  the  sanctuaries  alone  offer  scant 
protection.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  parka 
themselves  must  be  saved  from-  the  game. 
As  the  migration  of  wildlife  into  preserves 
increases,  so  does  the  pressure  on  the  food 
supply  of  the  animals  already  there.  Last 
year,  at  Uganda's  Murchison  Palls  Park,  war- 
dens were  forced  to  "cull"  (conservationese 
for  kill)  no  fewer  than  2,900  elephants  and 
2,000  hippopotamuses.  A  hippo  can  put  away 
150  pounds  of  grass  In  one  night. 

Land  Settlement :  The  problems  begin  with 
man:  quite  simply,  he  Is  outbreeding  and 
outranging  the  beasts.  Since  1915,  Uganda 
has  given  up  three-quarters  of  Its  wildlife 
range  to  human  habitation,  cultivation  and 
grazing.  By  the  year  2000,  its  8-mllllon  popu- 
lation will  have  more  ttian  doubled  and 
gobbled  up  20  million  more  acres  of  game 
land.  In  Kenya,  where  man  currently  re- 
quires a  quarter  of  the  land,  half  will  be 
needed  in  30  years — most  of  it  for  agricul- 
tural settlements  and  squatters  practicing 
subsistence  farming.  And  in  Southeast  Tan- 
zania increased  land  settlement  has  resulted 
in  what  game  warden  Brian  Nicholson  calls 
a  "straightforward  clash  between  man  and 
beast." 

The  very  mention  of  an  East  African  wild- 
life crisis  once  conjured  up  an  image  of  the 
white  hunter,  armed  with  a  high-powered 
rifle  and  an  insatiable  lust  for  blood.  But  to- 
day, the  100  professional  hunters  operating  In 
East  Africa  are  ardent — and  admired— de- 
fenders of  wildlife.  The  tradition  began  with 
the  late  Philip  H.  Perclval,  who  escorted 
Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1910  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way 23  years  later,  on  safaris,  then  spent 
his  final  years  as  East  Africa's  first  game 
warden.  But  while  professional  hunters  have 
been  solicitous  of  wildlife,  many  Africans 
have  not. 

Official  estimates  of  the  number  of  animals 
killed  each  yeair  by  poachers  In  East  Africa 
nm  as  high  as  300,000.  Most  of  the  law- 
breakers are  driven  by  hunger  and  habit. 
The  Wakamba  and  Wasukuma.  for  example, 
come  from  an  ancient  line  of  proud — and 
protein-starved — hunters.  But  others,  en- 
couraged by  traders  on  the  coast,  poach  pure- 
ly for  profit.  Their  targets  range  from  the 
black  rhino,  nearly  extinct  becaiise  its  horn 
fetches  $28  a  pound  on  the  Asian  aphrodisiac 
market,  to  leopards,  whose  skins  are  worth 
thousands  of  doUars  on  the  furrier's  rack. 

"The  business  of  poaching  is  run  like  the 
opium  trade,"  explains  Nairobi  white  hunter 
Bill  Ryan.  "It's  as  tight  as  a  drum."  But  so 
are  the  poaching  penalties,  which  have  be- 
come much  harsher  since  Uhuru — Indepen- 
dence. The  penalty  in  some  areas:  a  $2,800 
fine  or  five  years  in  jMison.  ^n,  Kenya's  sprawl- 
ing Tsavo  National  Park,  once  &  favorite 
haunt  of  elepharU  and.  rhino  poachers,  the 
government  has  practically  eliminated  the 
problem  by  hiring  the  most  notorious  game 
killers  as  control  hunters. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  danger  to  Africa's 
wildlife  comes  in  the  form  of  nothing  more 
sinister  than  scrawny  heida  of  tick-ridden 
cattl*  ecmpettng  wtth  wUdUfe  for  grazing 
space  across  the  scmbby  grasslands.  As  long 
as  disesiae  and  drought  kept  their  stock  to  » 
minimum.  East  Africa's  pastoral  tribes  tta.- 
dltionally  shared  these  seml-arld  regions  with 
the  game.  But  modern  veterinary  science  has 
npoet  the  balance.  "It's  an  the  wbtte  man's 


fault,"  says  Tanzania  National  Parks  plan- 
ning adviser  Philip  Thresher  "We've  taught 
Africans  how  to  increase  their  herds  without 
teaching  them  how  to  control  their  stock 
rationally.  Now  there's  the  devil  to  pay." 

In  Uganda,  the  cattle  population  has 
doubled  since  1930.  Understandably,  as  do- 
mestic herds  increase,  tribal  pastoralists  be- 
come less  wilUng  to  coexist  with  the  wildlife. 
Animal  husbandry  has  taught  them  that 
game  csm  Infect  their  stock  with  such  dis- 
eases as  anthrax  and  rinderpest. 

Pacing  Spears:  When  Tanzania's  Ngo- 
rongoro  Crater  was  separated  from  the 
Serengetl  National  Park  and  demoted  to 
conservation-area  status  in  1959.  Masai 
tribesmen  were  allowed  to  graze  cattle  there. 
Crater  conservator  8.A.  ole  SnibuU,  a  Masai 
himself,  still  manages  to  maintain  a  proper 
cattle-game  ratio.  But,  as  another  Tanzanlan 
park  official  told  Nbwsweek's  Curt  Hessler: 
"What  if  we  have  a  drought?  Masai  from  all 
around  wiU  bring  their  cattle  into  the  area 
for  water.  Who's  going  to  face  those  spears 
and  say  'get  out'?" 

If  cattle  pose  a  danger  to  wildlife,  they 
also  represent  disaster  to  the  land  Itself. 
Where  game  Is  selective  In  feeding  and  rare- 
ly overgrazes,  livestock  will  nibble  pasture- 
land  to  dust.  Their  hooves  destroy  the  porous 
striicture  of  the  soil,  compact  it.  c^qxwe  it 
to  erosion  by  wind  or  rain.  The  Great  Rift 
Valley,  running  from  the  Red  Sea  to  South 
Africa,  was  once  lush  forest  and  fertile 
plain.  But  Indiscriminate  overgrazing  has.re- 
duced  It  to  ft  dry,  raw  scar  In  the  landscape. 
It  may  well  be  beyond  reclaim. 

Knowledge  Gap:  The  production  of  field 
crops  also  complicates  East  Africa's  delicate 
ecology  and  has  noticeably  Increased  the 
African's  disdain  for  wildlife.  Elephants 
trample  his  maize,  buffalo  batter  his  fences 
and  chattering  armies  of  baboons  uproot  any 
crop  in  their  path.  Yet  most  African  farmers 
fail  to  understand  why  there  are  so  many 
baboons  to  contend  with.  It  rarely  occurs  to 
them  that  the  answer  might  be  related  to 
the  extirpation  of  leopard  and  cheetah  that 
naturally  prey  on  baboon  and  keep  the  ape's 
numbers  In  balance.  "Somehow."  says  Robert 
Casebeer  of  the  U.N.'s  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  "we've  got  to  show  th*  tribes 
that  most  wildlife  Is  valuable  to  them." 

This  Is  no  small  task.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  Africans  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  great  manunals  with  which  they  have 
shared  a  continent  for  centuries.  A  recent 
survey  shows  that  eight  out  of  ten  Kenyan 
schoolchildren  cannot  even  distinguish  be- 
tween a  leopard  and  a  hyena. 

To  close  the  knowledge  gap,  most  of  the 
national  parks  offer  extensive  education  pro- 
grams financed  by  U.S.  and  European  founda- 
tions. The  Washington-based  African  Wild- 
life Leadership  fecundation  (AWLF) ,  for  ex- 
ample, contributes  a  haU-mlllioa  dollaEs  each 
year  to  conservs.tion-educatlon  centers,  in- 
cluding the  40-nane-square  Nairobi  National 
Park.  Last  year,  19,000  student  visitors  to  this 
park  were  exposed  to  AWLP's  message:  wild- 
life Is  Africa's  No.  1  asset. 

Tanzania  has  fielded  perhaps  the  most  ag- 
gressive game-management  sind  conservation 
programs.  Since  Independence,  the  country 
has  created  no  fewer  than  four  national 
parks  and  such  ambitious  projects  as  the 
College  of  Wildlife  Management  at  Mweka, 
high  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  KUlmanJaro. 
Founded  In  1964  with  a  $25,000  gramt  from 
AWLF,  the  coUege  is  training  67  students 
from  ten  African  countries  to  serve  as  park 
•wardens  and  game  offlulals.  Though  the 
U.N.'s  PAO  sdminlsters  th«  college  with  a 
five-year  grant  at  a  b»lf  milltoB  dollars, 
funds  and  aehoiiais  aiaty  com*  to  IIWekB.  fnm 
the  U  JS.  iknd  West  (jcrma&y. 

The  euzrlculum  ftt.  Ifwelia.  ranges  f lom  ele- 
mentAcy  biology  to  a.  eouese  1a  aaimal -pop- 
ulation dynamics  taught  by  3a-year-oId 
Patrick  Hemingway,,  son  of  the  late  chron- 
reJ*r   of    Afrits ■»  "green    HHIS.    Hemingway 
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spends  half  of  each  month  In  the  field,  teach- 
ing hlfl  atudents  the  practical  aspects  of 
game  management,  map  interpretation,  wild- 
life identification  and  "control"  shooting. 
Despite  their  demonstrated  desire  and  abil- 
ity to  leam  some  students  would  prefer  to 
pursue  a  diiTerent  profession.  "Let's  face  It," 
says  on  liiweka  instructor.  "Africans  want  to 
get  out  of  the  biish  and  into  the  cities." 

For  the  game,  time  may  be  running  out 
unless  more  Africans  than  Mweka  can  train 
decide  that  wildlife  deserves  a  share  of  the 
range.  One  way  may  be  through  Africa's  ever 
growling  stomach. 

Most  nutrition  experts  agree  that  humans 
require  an  average  of  30  grams  of  animal 
protein  dally — six  times  more  than  is  being 
consumed  by  East  Africans.  Yet  recent  ex- 
periments show  that  many  game  ammals 
may  yield  half  again  as  much  lean  meat  as 
livestock  of  equal  weight.  Moreover,  many 
agriculturalists  point  out  that  East  African 
pasture  land  c&n  support  game  animals  more 
productively  than  cattle.  Says  S.  O.  Ayoda, 
Kenya's  Minister  for  Tourism  and  Wildlife: 
"The  government  is  becoming  convinced  that 
a  high  production  of  animal  protein  can  be 
maintained  from  wildlife  on  lands  that 
might  deteriorate  under  other  forms  of  use." 

The  FAO,  for  another,  is  convinced  that 
wildlife  may  yield  a  solution  to  the  African's 
chronic  hunger.  For  several  years,  Zambian 
wardens  In  the  Lambwe  Valley  have  been 
"cropping"  wildlife  for  food.  The  carcasses 
•re  butchered  In  mobile  abattoirs  and  trans- 
ported to  dukkas  (markets)  in  the  nearby 
Copper  Belt. 

Canned  Gazelle:  Even  Hemingway  fore- 
sees a  need  for  a  wildlife-canning  industry 
In  East  Africa.  Says  Hemingway:  "Our  own 
experiments  with  home  tinning  of  Thomson's 
gazelle  meat  have  shown  its  quality  to  be 
quite  comparable  to  the  finest  tinned  tuna." 
But  the  "game  as  meat"  concept  is  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Igor  Mann,  former  chief  ani- 
mal-industry officer  for  Kenya.  "I've  yet  to 
see  a  self-supporting  game-ranching 
scheme,"  says  Mann.  "Game  meat  isn't  go- 
ing to  make  anyone  rich." 

Perhaps  not,  but  tourism — largely  depend- 
ent on  wildlife — does.  It  already  ranks  as 
Tanzania's  fourth  largest  Industry  and 
Kenya's  second  largest.  By  1970.  It  will  be 
EUist  Africa's  biggest  Industry,  grossing  t75 
million  annually  in  Kenya  alone.  Clearly, 
Africa  cannot  afford  to  Jeopardize  the  future 
of  its  wildlife — a  resource  that  is  every  bit  as 
vital  to  Its  economy  as  the  copper  mines  of 
Katanga  or  the  diamond  fields  at  Klmberley. 
"Now  is  the  critical  time  for  African  wild- 
life." says  AWLF  director  Prank  Mlnot.  "the 
time  when  everything  should  be  done  at 
once." 


NUCLEAR  DESALTING  PLANTS  TO 
PROVIDE  FRESH  WATER  FOR  THB 
MIDDLE  EAST— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
pleasure  today  to  announce  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  Senate  Resolution  155  by  the 
following  distinguished  Senators  and  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  addition 
of  their  names  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  resolution. 

The  list  consists  of  Senators  Mans- 

riELD,  DiRKSXN,  HANSEN,  SCOTT,  BENNETT, 

Carlson,  Cooper,  Dominick,  Javits,  Pear- 
son, Percy,  Allott,  Curtis,  Fannin, 
Griffin,  Hatfield,  Hruska,  Hicken- 
looper,  Kuchxl,  Miller,  Tower,  Boggs, 
Brookz.  Aiken,  Morton,  Murphy,  Fong, 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Smith,  Thurmond, 
Prouty,  Cotton,  Randolph,  Hollings, 
Dodd,  Muskiz.  Tydincs,  McGee.  Clark, 
Bayh,  Hartke,  Inouye,  Eastland,  Long 
of  Missouri,  Spono,  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Jackson,  McIntyre,  Ribicoff, 


Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Byrd  of  West 

Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  such  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  resolution, 
which  would  make  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  urge  adoption  of  the  Eisen- 
hower plan  for  nuclear  desalting  plants 
to  provide  fresh  water  for  the  Middle 
East.  I  feel  that  the  concept  involved 
here — the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  make 
peace  instead  of  war,  to  create  rather 
than  destroy — is  basic  to  world  survival. 

We  all  know  the  destructive  force  of 
the  atom  and  nuclear  power.  From  the 
moment  of  the  explosion  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  in  the  New  Mexican  desert 
in  1945,  the  world  has  lived  under  the 
fearful  shadow  of  a  mushroom  cloud  of 
nuclear  destruction.  Those  early  bombs 
which  unleased  such  horror  on  the  Jap- 
anese cities  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima 
have  paled  into  insignificance  in  relation 
to  the  terrible  new  weapons  of  atomic 
destruction  which  have  been  devised. 

We  know  that  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  is  no  farther  away 
than  the  push  of  a  button. 

But  this  does  not  have  to  be.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  have  developed  more 
powerful  weapons  of  nuclear  destruction, 
our  scientists  have  been  working  dili- 
gently to  harness  nuclear  energy  for 
man's  betterment. 

President  Eisenhower  made  great 
strides  in  this  direction  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Under  his  guidance,  the 
nations  of  the  world  sat  down  together 
for  the  first  time  to  learn  how  to  pool 
their  efforts  to  use  atoms  for  peace. 
From  tills  was  formed  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  this  year 
celebrates  its  10th  anniversary.  Here 
we  have  the  world's  great  nuclear  scien- 
tists meeting  and  searching  for  ways  to 
cooperate  in  using  the  power  of  the  atom 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live 
in. 

General  Eisenhower  has  again  come 
forth  with  a  proposal  in  line  with  his  un- 
swerving belief  that  the  atom  can  be  used 
for  peace. 

General  Eisenhower  has  suggested  that 
the  full  force  of  nuclear  energy  as  we 
know  it  today  be  applied  to  solving  the 
differences  between  the  Arab  and  Israeli 
peoples  in  the  Middle  East.  He  points 
out  that  the  most  crucial  problem  in  that 
strife-torn  area  of  the  world  is  water. 
By  applying  our  nuclear  technology,  we 
can,  from  the  first  plant  to  be  built,  sup- 
ply more  water  than  flows  from  the  three 
principal  tributaries  of  the  historic 
Jordan  River,  the  area's  principal  water 
source.  In  doing  so  we  will  provide  work 
for  thousands  of  refugees  and  we  will 
turn  arid  desert  land  into  fertile  fields  on 
which  these  people  can  live  and  work  in 
peace. 

It  is  a  significant  point  in  our  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power,  I  feel,  that  we 
can  now  discuss  ways  to  move  into  an 
area  of  confiict  and,  instead  of  using  the 
atom  to  blast  the  belligerents  into  sub- 
mission, use  it  to  erase  their  differences 
by  providing  them  a  base  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  interest. 

The  author  of  the  forward-reaching 
plan  sponsored  by  General  Eisenhower 


was  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss,  the  distin- 
guished former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  who,  like  the  former 
President,  has  worked  tirelessly  to  see 
that  nuclear  energy  ceases  to  be  a  threat 
to  civilization  and  becomes  the  promise  of 
humanity.  Tomorrow,  I  will  have  the 
high  privilege  and  honor  of  going  to 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  meet  with  General 
Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Strauss  to  dis- 
cuss their  plan  in  further  detail.  I  would 
like  now  to  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
pertinent  parts  of  this  plan. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  flnding  that, 
if  sufficient  quantities  of  fresh  water  can 
be  furnished  to  the  arid  lands  of  the 
Middle  East,  the  chronic  shortages  of  an 
adequate  food  supply  and  meaningful 
work  for  residents  and  refugees  alike  can 
be  alleviated.  Admiral  Strauss'  vast  ex- 
perience, as  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  led  him 
to  conclude  that  three  very  large  nuclear 
desalting  plants  are  both  technically 
feasible  and  economically  attractive  as 
the  means  to  provide  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  fresh  water  which  the  plan 
envisions.  Two  of  the  installations  would 
be  located  at  appropriate  points  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Israel  and  a 
smaller  one  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  in  either  Jordan  or  Israel, 
as  the  most  suitable  terrain  may  dictate. 
The  first  plant  would  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce daily  the  equivalent  of  some  450 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water — more 
than  the  combined  flow  of  the  three  main 
tributaries  which  make  up  the  Jordan 
River.  It  would  also  produce  an  amoimt 
of  power  which,  though  in  excess  of  the 
present  needs  of  the  area,  would  attract 
industry  and  would  be  used  to  pump  the 
fresh  water  into  the  water-starved  areas 
of  Israel,  Jordan,  and  other  Arab  coun- 
tries— perhaps  even  including  part  of 
Egypt  east  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Operation 
of  the  plants  would  be  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  of  which  Agency  each  of 
the  major  belligerents,  fortunately,  is  a 
member. 

With  respect  to  flnancing  the  project. 
Admiral  Strauss  proposes  that  a  corpora- 
tion be  formed  with  a  charter  resembling 
that  of  Comsat,  with  the  Government 
subscribing  to  half  of  that  stock,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  offered  for  public  subscription 
In  the  security  markets  of  the  world.  The 
amount  to  be  raised,  say  $200,000,000. 
woiUd  be  used  to  begin  construction  of 
the  first  of  the  three  plants.  The  cost  of 
the  plants,  beyond  the  sum  raised  by 
subscription,  would  be  financed  by  an 
international  marketing  of  convertible 
debentures  bearing  no  interest  for  the 
first  few  years  while  the  plant  is  being 
built. 

The  plan  provides  other  benefits.  It 
will,  in  a  very  practical  sense,  force  upon 
the  Israel  and  Arab  Governments  the 
need  for  cooperation  in  order  to,  for  ex- 
ample, allocate  water  and  power  pro- 
duced by  the  plants.  Moreover,  the  plan 
provides  a  tangible  means  of  further 
demonstrating  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to  areas 
of  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  a  possible  acronym  and 
name  for  this  international  corporation 
would  be  MEND— Middle  East  Nuclear 
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Desalting  Corporation.  I  think  this  name 
would  be  particularly  significant  iliice 
the  purpose  of  the  company  would  be  to 
mend  the  differences  between  these  two 
great  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  and  give 
them  reason  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Pul- 
bright,  has  been  kind  enough  to  indicate 
consideration  of  early  hearings  on  this 
matter.  I  am  very  grateful  for  his  interest 
and  concern. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


ARCHIE  MOORE  SPEAKS  OUT- 
LAUNCHES  OPERATION  GAR- 
DENER 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President;  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  there  is  published  the  But- 
ler County  American.  Its  masthead  states 
that  it  is  "Negro  edited,  speaking  for 
rights  of  all — majorities  and  minorities." 

In  its  Augiist  13  issue,  there  is  pub- 
lished and  article  entitled  "Guide  or  Mis- 
guide, Archie  Moore  Points  Way  by 
Launching  Operation  Gardener." 

At  the  head  of  the  column  there  is  an 
editor's  note,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Archie  Moore,  Internationally  known  San 
Dlegan  and  retired  light  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world,  told  friends  yesterday 
he  feels  that  "everybody  must  take  a  stand 
In  this  time  of  Internal  crisis.  A  man  who 
stands  neutral  stands  for  nothing."  He  then 
wrote  the  following  statement  and  submitted 
it  to  The  San  Diego  Union,  which  la  print- 
ing it  verbatim. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  a  few 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Moore's  statement. 
They  are  so  apropos  and  pertinent  to  the 
times  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  deepest 
consideration  Iqt  every  one  of  us: 

The  devil  is  at  work  In  America,  and  It  la 
irp  to  Ufl  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Thoae 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'n  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "tJncIe 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
statp,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  hi  a  ghetto,  . 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
protid  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  ringing  state- 
ment, apropos  of  the  times,  and  bespeaks, 
in  my  opinion,  the  true  thinking  of  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rabble  rousers  who 
have  a  greater  love  for  foreign  countries 
than  they  have  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Mr.  Moore  further  states: 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
it.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block, 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous jazz  musicians  in  the  world.  There  were 
doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who  come  out 
of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in 
St.  Louis  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  breath  of 
wholesome,  fresh  air.  In  my  judgment,  it 
describes  the  honest  thinking  of  the 
Negroes  of  our  country  who  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and 


who  recogniae  that  ihie  United  States  has 
provided  »  more  abondani  life  for  the 
poorest  Wegro  th«n  is  enjoyed  by  mll- 
Ifona  of  people  arnorKf  the  wcrkl. 

I  ask  imantmaus  consent  to  have  the 
complete  article  written  by  Mr.  Moore 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Guide   Or   Misguide:    Archie   Moore   Points 
Wat  Bt  Launching  Operation  Gardener 

(Editor's  Note:  Archie  Moore,  Internation- 
aUy  San  Di£gan  and  retired  light  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world,  told 
friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "everybody 
must  take  a  stand  in  this  time  of  internal 
crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral  stands  for 
nothing."  He  then  wrote  the  following  state- 
ment and  submitted  it  to  The  San  Diego 
Union,  which  is  printing  It  verbatim.) 

(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devil  Is  at  work  in  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  looters, 
white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those  who 
would  profit  from  their  brother's  misfortunes 
deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who  wo^ld  set 
fellow  Americans  upon  each  other  deserve  no 
mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  in  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I  am  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made  it. 
I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block,  Clark 
Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  Jazz 
musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doctors, 
lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  your  "guaranteed  national  in- 
come." Any  fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity. 
Do  we  bring  those  who  worked  to  get  ahead 
down  to  the  level  of  those  who  never  gave 
a  damn?  The  world  owes  Nobody — black  or 
white — a  living.  God  helps  the  man  who  helps 
himself! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  haling  the  Injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelieveable  progress  made  in  the 
last  handfull  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
wUd  beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is 
bait,  bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
roxisers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  in  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  la  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  is  an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  if  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified  men, 
not  some  punk  kid.  ranting  the  catch  phrases 
put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate-monger. 
There  are  forces  In  the  world  today,  forces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that  com- 
munism,   world    commtmlsm,    Isn't   waiting 


with  bated  breath  for  the  black- and  whlt« 
America&&  to  turn  on  each  other  full  force? 
Do  you  want  a  chance  for  nfe,  liberty  and 
the  pursTilt  of  happiness  In  the  land  of  your 
birth,  or  do  you  want  ho  chance  at  all  tinder 
the  Red  heel? 

atrica's  a  great  n-KCT  TO  visrr 
There  are  members  of  the  black  comma- 
rrfty  who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  inch  of  .America.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't  that 
what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  overcome? 
And  then  there  Is  the  element  that  calls  for 
a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part.  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country 
that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not 
giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  ail  my  life 
to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give 
them  today;  a  chance  for  development  as 
citizens  In  the  greatest  country  in  the  worlcL 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  Intelligent — no,  l«t'B  re- 
phrase that — mature  Negroes  running  wild  li> 
the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers, 
God  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  th« 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothcn  In 
the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
so  many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  chalet. 
We  can't  blame  God  for  It. 

TEACH    THAT    "AI»T    BOT    CAN" 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  In  the  ghetto*  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  da  some- 
thing. 

As  a  matter  of  pUain  fact,  I  have  been 
doing  something  for  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  been  riinning  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what 
dignity  Is,  what  self  respect  Is,  what  honor 
is.  I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  juvenUa 
delinquency  in  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  caji. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  arc  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  Ufe  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  aie  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  we£ds  of  hate?  I  say 
No!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro 
leaders  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


UPSTREAM  WATERSHED  JURISDIC- 
TIONAL DISPUTE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
in  the  Senate  a  newly  created  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. This  subcommittee  was  formed  to 
examine  into  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  subcommittee  has  of 
recent  days  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
jurisdiction  question  of  project  work  plan 
approval  under  the  upstream  watershed 
program. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee is  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
my  neighboring  State,  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  .  On  August  21,  Senator  Hruska 
addressed    the    Northern    Plains    Area 
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meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts. 
He  used  the  occasion  to  report  on  what 
he  had  learned  at  the  hearing  held  by 
ova  new  siibcommlttee. 

I  think  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  find  interest  In  his  report.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  extracts  from  the 
remarks  of  our  Nebraska  colleague  on 
that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXTIACTS     FkOM     THB     REMARBLS     0»     SENATOR 

Roman  L.  Hbuska  Betore  the  National 
AfiflOCXATiON  OF  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  Area  V,  Northern  Plains 
Arka,  OlCAHA,  Nebr.,  August  21,  1967 
The  subject  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  tonight  might  well  be  comic  were  the 
consequences  not  measured  In  human  lives 
ajid  millions  of  dollars  In  property  damage. 
We  might  all  get  a  Jolly  laugh  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  Mexican  standoff  between  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  might  find  smausement  in  the  fact  that 
»  lively  debate  can  be  constructed  between 
the  same  man — Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Instead  the  subject  is  a  serious  one.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  President's  refusal  to  proceed 
with  the  development  and  construction  of 
ten  watershed  projects,  all  of  which  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  all  of  which  have  high 
beneflt-cost  ratios,  all  of  which  are  assured 
of  adequate  funding. 

Why  has  the  President  ordered  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  freeze  funds  for  these  proj- 
ects? He  malnUlns  that  the  system  under 
which  the  Senate  and  House  committees  for 
the  past  13  years  have  been  approving  such 
project*  Is  unconstitutional,  that  they  "di- 
lute and  diminish  the  authority  and  powers 
of  the  President.  ...  I  do  not  want  the  Leg- 
islative (Branch)  through  two  committees — 
to  encroach  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency." 

This  assertion  by  the  President  led  Con- 
gressman Bill  Cramer  of  Florida  to  comment, 
"For  Johnson  to  accuse  Congress  of  trying  to 
usurp  his  powers  is  like  accusing  a  herd  of 
steers  of  trying  to  take  over  his  spread." 

Many  of  us  In  the  Congress — I  think  I  can 
safely  say  most  of  us— reject  the  President's 
reasoning.  Our  position  Is  that  the  Congress 
can.  If  it  chooses,  delegate  its  functions  to 
its  appropriate  committees.  It  does  so  every 
day  and  so  long  as  the  action  has  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  itself,  it  really  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

So  that — somewhat  oversimplified — Is 
what  the  contest  is  all  about. 

It  happens  that  two  of  these  frozen  proj- 
ects— Papllllon  Creek  on  which  Milton  Frlcke 
and  his  associates  have  labored  for  so  long, 
and  an  equally  needed  project  on  Clatonia 
Creek — are  In  Nebraska.  So  I  would  be  in- 
tensely interested  In  this  subject  even  If  I 
were  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee which  handles  the  appropriations  bills 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  I 
would  be  further  Interested  because  I  am  a 
member  of  a  newly  created  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
wafl  formed  to  examine  this  very  problem  of 
the  separation  of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  our  government. 

This  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Senator 
Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  and  composed 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  Senators  John 
McClellan  of  Arkansas  and  Quentin  Burdlck 
of  North  Dakota  and  on  the  Republican  side 
of  Senator  Dlrksen  and  myself,  has  already 
held  a  number  of  hearings  on  this  particular 
contest  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches. 
Before  I  discuss  those  hearings  and  the 


prospects  for  the  future,  let  me  develop  the 
historical  perspective  of  the  controversy  and 
then  point  out  some  possible  solutions. 

To  many  of  you  this  will  be  old  hat  and  I 
seek  your  Indulgence.  But  I  think  even  those 
of  you  who  have  lived  with  this  program  since 
Its  inception  may  find  the  recital  instructive. 
Let's  go  back  to  1953.  The  date  is  February 
13.  A  Senator  named  Lyndon  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  need  for  federal  assistance  in 
the  area  of  small  watershed  projects,  said 
this: 

"At  present  there  is  no  authority  for  direct 
local-federal  cooperation  on  flood  prevention 
programs  in  small  upstream  watershed  areas. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  close  that  gap.  It  is 
similar  to  legislation  sponsored  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  Poage. " 

That,  of  course,  was  the  bill  that  later 
became  Public  Law  566,  the  Small  Watershed 
Act  of  1954.  Let's  take  a  look  at  Section  5 
of  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson's  bill: 

"Before  such  installation  involving  federal 
aid  Is  commenced,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  plan  and  the 
Justification  therefor,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 
Unless  either  committee  by  resolution  dis- 
approves of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
ceed with  participation  In  the  installation  of 
works  of  improvement." 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  so- 
called  "committee  veto,"  about  which  you 
have  heard  so  much.  It  was  written  into  his 
bin,  S.  877,  by  Senator  Johnson  in  1953  and 
today  la  denounced  by  President  Johnson  as 
unconstitutional  and  an  invasion  of  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency. 

Well,  you  say,  perhaps  that  was  Just  some 
"boilerplate"  langueige  that  the  bill  drafter 
stuck  in  and  perhaps  Senator  Johnson  over- 
looked It,  Let's  take  a  closer  look. 

Since  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  Johnson  and  Poage  bills  differed,  there 
was  a  conference  committee.  The  conferees 
approved  language  which  required  the  sub- 
mission of  watershed  plans  to  the  Congress 
45  days  before  construction  began  and  barred 
appropriations  for  these  projects  without  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  committees  in  each 
house — Agriculture  committees  for  the 
smaller  projects.  Public  Works  for  the  larger 
ones. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  prior  to  this 
time,  Congress  authorized  each  Individual 
watershed  project  by  separate  legislation. 
This  was,  obviously,  a  cumbersome  proce- 
dure and  the  Act  was  designed  largely  to 
delegate  authority  to  the  Executive  Branch 
to  formulate  and  Implement  small  water- 
shed projects  without  the  necessity  for  leg- 
islation for  each  project. 

But  the  Congress  made  it  clear  that  it 
wanted  to  maintain  legislative  oversight  of 
the  program,  hence  the  requirement  for  a 
45-day  notice  by  the  Executive  Branch  and 
approval  by  the  appropriate  committees  be- 
fore appropriations  could  be  made. 

Now,  let's  move  ahead  to  July  13,  1956. 
The  scene  is  again  the  Senate  chamber  and 
the  speaker  is  again  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I 
can  testify  personally  to  this  because  I  was 
also  in  the  chamber.  This  is  what  Mr.  John- 
son said  as  he  called  up  for  consideration 
the  biU  numbered  H.R.  11873: 

"This  bill  will  shorten  the  (congressional) 
review  period  from  45  days  to  15  days,  and 
thus  eliminate  a  substantial  delay,  while 
still  maintaining  the  principle  of  and  the 
opportunity  for  congressional  review  of  each 
individual  project." 

So,  you  see,  again  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
now  finds  this  congressional  review  so  objec- 
tionable not  only  reaffirmed  it  in  1956,  but 
stressed  Its  Importance. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  President  Elsen- 
hower raised  no  question  of  constitutional- 
ity when  he  signed  PL.  566  in  1954  or  when 


he  twice  signed  Into  law  subsequent  amend- 
ments two  years  later. 

In  fact,  in  May  of  1961,  after  Senator  John- 
son became  Vice  President  Johnson,  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, In  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  congressional  review 
procedure,  cited  P.L.  566  as  a  valid  consti- 
tutional precedent. 

Now,  as  you  aU  know,  this  program  and 
this  System  of  congressional  review  of  the 
watershed  projects  worked  well  for  a  dozen 
years.  Then  in  July  of  last  year,  the  acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  some  37  watershed 
projects  and  said   this: 

"Since  the  review  procedure  established  by 
Section  2  of  this  act  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  President  has  approved 
the  submission  of  these  projects  to  the  Con- 
gress despite  his  view  that  this  procedure 
represents  an  unwarranted  encroachment  of 
the  authority  of  the  executive."  The  letter 
went  on  to  say  that  the  President  has  di- 
rected that  "no  further  projects  be  trans- 
mitted under  that  procedure  after  this  ses- 
sion." 

Actually,  as  you  know,  11  projects  were  sent 
up  this  year,  but  although  ten  of  them  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress,  the  funds,  as 
I  noted,  have  been  frozen. 

So  that's  where  the  matter  rests.  At  the 
moment  there  are  many  more  questions  than 
there  are  answers.  There  are  questions  like 
these : 

"With  looting  and  rioting  and  murder  in 
our  streets,  with  a  costly  war  In  Vietnam, 
with  a  budget  that  threatens  to  break  the 
bonds  of  manageability,  how  can  the  Presi- 
dent find  the  time,  much  less  the  inclina- 
tion, to  upset  a  program  which  saves  lives 
and  prevents  property  damage  in  order  to 
defend  some  abstract  principle  of  protecting 
the  authority  of  the  Presidency? 

"When  a  program  has  worked  so  wall  and 
so  beneficially  for  so  many  years,  why  stop 
it?" 

"What  effect  will  the  freeze  on  watershed 
projects  have  in  states  like  Nebraska  which 
this  Spring  alone  counts  Its  flood  losses  in 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars?" 

I  don't  know  whether  there  even  are  any 
answers  to  those  questions.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  our  work  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers  Is  to  focus  on  several 
points  which  have  been  raised  in  testimony 
thus  far: 

1.  For  13  years,  the  Small  Watershed  Pro- 
gram has  operated  well.  So  long  as  the  con- 
stitutional issue  raised  by  the  President  re- 
mains and  so  long  as  he  Insists  on  freezing 
the  funds,  the  effective  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  In  Jeopardy.  ^. 

2.  No  constitutional  challenfejiwas  raised 
when  the  original  act  was  signed  into  law. 

3.  When  the  law  was  amended  In  1956,  no 
constitutional  question  was  raised. 

4.  Even  with  the  advent  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  defend- 
ing the  system  now  attacked  by  the  President. 

5.  The  Constitution,  In  Article  I,  Section 
5,  says:  "Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings." 

6.  It  was  not  until  last  year,  12  years 
after  the  original  enactment,  that  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  was  raised. 

7.  The  President's  refusal  to  enforce  a  par- 
ticular section  of  a  statute  constitutes  an 
Item  veto,  which  Is  unconstitutional.  For  a 
President  to  refuse  to  enforce  a  provision  en- 
acted a  dozen  years  ago  is  an  ex  post  facto 
item    veto. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Ervln,  a  former  Judge  and  a  recognized  con- 
stitutional scholar,  we  have  had  several  days 
of  hearings  on  this  matter.  Additional  hear- 
ings will  be  held  starting  tomorrow  and  that 
is  why  I  must  hurry  back  to  Washington. 

We  have  already  heard  from  tlie  chairman 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mlttcea.  Let  me  capeulize  their  testimony  for 
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you.  Here  is  what  Chairman  Poage  of  the 
House   Committee   said: 

"I  think  it  Is  clearly  a  procedural  matter 
for  each  house.  I  do  not  think  the  Executive 
has  any  right  to  Interfere  with  either  pro- 
cedural matters  In  the  House  or  the  Senate." 
And  here  is  what  Senator  EUender,  chair- 
man Of  the  Senate  Committee  told  us: 

"Since  the  legislative  branch  Is  the  one  that 
appropriates  these  funds,  and  since  we  more 
or  less  have  control  and  responsibility  for 
them,  we  are  making  it  possible  for  someone 
to  object,  in  the  event  they  choose  to  do  so, 
to  a  project  that  has  not  been  authorized.  It 
Is  purely  and  simply  a  legislative  matter,  and 
one  that  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
Executive." 

So  far,  two  suggestions  have  been  offered 
as  solutions  to  the  impasse.  One  would  be  a 
notice  provision  In  the  act.  Just  as  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson  offered  in  February  of  1953. 
It  would  provide  that  before  these  projects 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees,  there  must  be  advance  notice 
of  30  days  or  perhaps  60  days.  This  would 
mean  that  all  the  projects  could  be  reviewed 
before  any  money  was  appropriated. 

The  other  suggestion  Is  for  an  omnibus 
watershed  act.  This  would  mean  the  Con- 
gress would  enact  a  long  bill  authorizing  a 
couple  of  hundred  projects.  The  advantage 
here  would  be  that  the  President  cotild  not 
take  only  the  projects  he  wants;  he  must 
take  them  all  or  veto  the  whole  list. 

Neither  of  these  projxssals  has  met  any 
great  encouragement  by  the  Executive.  The 
ultimate  solution  may  be  something  like  one 
or  the  other  of  these,  or  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion with  other  features  for  congressional 
review. 

Regardless  of  what  kind  of  solution  is 
reached,  it  should  be  attained  soon.  The 
losers  in  this  somewhat  unseemly  contest  are 
the  people  of  America,  and.  In  a  larger  sense, 
the  people  of  the  world. 

With  two  billion  people  on  the  face  of 
this  earth,  there  is  a  vital  need  for  food. 
Imagine  the  contribution  in  wheat  alone  that 
can  be  made  by  the  six  states  which  make  up 
your  Area  V.  We  call  ourselves  America's 
breadbasket,  as  Indeed  we  are.  We  can  offer 
the  poor  and  hungry  nations  of  the  world 
life's  most  precious  gift — survival. 

But  we  cannot  make  this  contribution  If  we 
fail  to  make  the  maximiun  use  of  our  God- 
given  resoittces — the  soil  and  the  water  virlth 
which  we  are  richly  endowed. 

Since  1954,  a  total  of  813  watershed  proj- 
ects have  been  approved.  No  one  can  calcu- 
late the  benefits  of  this  work.  An  additional 
500  projects  are  in  the  administrative  plan- 
ning state. 

Is  all  this  momentum  to  be  lost?  Is 
atrophy  to  replace  progress?  Will  we  turn 
backward  in  stubborn  defiance  of  logic  and 
common  sense? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  not. 
Fervently,  I  hope  not. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me,  I  want  to  visit  with  you  about  my  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  with  particular 
reference  to  our  annual  review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  request  to  fund  soil 
and  water  conservation  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  financial  climate  In 
which  the  Congress  has  considered  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  this  year  has  not  been  bright. 
There  is  Increased  spending  to  finance  the 
newly  established  "Great  Society"  programs 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  latest  responsible  estimates  place  the 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at  almost 
$30  billion.  The  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  for  a  10  percent 
surtax  charge  to  raise  revenues  in  an  effort 
to  avert  a  record  flow  of  red  Ink. 

It  Is  in  this  setting  that  the  Congress  has 
considered  the  budget  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  been  under  very  heavy  pres- 
sure to  remove  the  fat  wherever  possible. 
The  bill  covering  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture has  now  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  will  shortly  be  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade now  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
This  year  I  became  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  I  had  thought  I  had  gained  some 
knowledge  and  background  into  the  myriad 
of  details  Involved  In  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  budget  In  my  previous  experi- 
ence. But  this  year  for  the  first  time  I  began 
really  to  grasp  the  full  ramifications  and 
meaning  of  this  complex  budget.  It  has  been 
a  sobering  and  enlightening  experience.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedication, 
honesty  and  complete  integrity  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee,  Senator  Spessard 
Holland  of  Florida.  He  Is  a  true  friend  of  agri- 
culture, a  true  friend  of  conservation. 

Now  a  word  about  the  specifics  of  the 
action  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  On  balance,  it  appears  that  so 
far  the  Service  has  done  quite  well  In  secur- 
ing funds  necessary  to  continue  its  vital 
work.  This  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
"educational  activities"  which  your  group 
has  conducted  and  your  persua.slve  efforts  in 
convincing  members  of  Congress  of  the  con- 
tinuing worth  and  value  of  your  efforts. 

conservation  operations 
For  technical  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  cooperators  In  the  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  for  developing 
plans  and  applying  conservation  treatments, 
the  House  provided  about  $113  million.  This 
was  about  a  half  million  dollars  more  than 
the  appropriations  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  but  about  a  $1  million  less  than  the 
budget  request.  The  Senate  Committee,  fully 
convinced  of  the  value  of  this  effort,  pro- 
vided the  full  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest—about $114  million.  The  Senate  action 
will  provide  almost  $1  million  for  part-time 
help  to  existing  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
an  item  denied  by  the  House,  and  about  a 
half  million  dollars  for  technical  assistance 
to  the  new  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  expected  to  be  formed  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

WATERSHED    PROTECTION 

In  this  Item,  there  was  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  level  of  expenditures.  The 
budget  request,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
action  were  all  $70,400,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  one  quarter  million  dollars  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  money,  of 
course,  provides  funds  for  actual  construc- 
tion of  works  of  Improvement  in  approved 
watersheds. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
particular  item  which  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee added  this  year  which  will  effectively 
increase  the  money  available  for  watershed 
construction  by  $5  million,  making  a  total 
of  more  than  $75  million  available  for  water- 
shed protection.  This  action,  for  which  I 
must  take  some  responsibility,  permits  a 
loan  limitation  of  $5  million  to  be  financed 
directly  from  loan  funds  available  In  the 
Direct  Loan  Account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  using  the  vehicle  of  the  so- 
called  Participation  Sales.  Thus,  the  Senate 
has  provided  for  the  acceleration  of  construc- 
tion on  approved  projects,  and  Lwant  to 
emphasize  this  point  strongly.  In  a  time 
when  there  are  severe  pressures  for  budget- 
ary restraint,  a  substantial  Increase  was 
provided. 

WATERSHED    PLANNING 

In  contrast  to  the  substantial  increase 
provided  for  watershed  protection,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  has  decreased  slightly 
funds  available  for  watershed  planning.  For 
this  we  have  received  some  criticism.  In  my 
view,  this  criticism  is  not  Justifiable.  Con- 
sider the  facts.  In  fiscal  1967,  $6,340,000  was 
appropriated  for  watershed  planning.  For 
fiscal  1968,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  budget 
requested  a  slight  Increase  to  $6,377,000.  The 


House  provided  this  amount.  The  Senate  cut 
back  to  $6  million  even,  or  a  reduction  of 
$377,000. 

Our  action  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  about  a  haU  million  dollar 
carry-over  from  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated that  will  be  available.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  almost  $4  million  contributed  by 
state  and  local  communities  for  this  pur- 
pose, thus  making  more  than  $10  million 
available  for  watershed  planning  during  fis- 
cal 1968.  The  Senate  Committee,  in  its  re- 
port, specifically  called  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  budget  estimate  to  Include  suf- 
ficient funds  to  balance  construction  work 
with  planning  activity.  As  a  result,  plans 
drawn  up  with  cooperation  and  hopes  of 
local  and  state  groups  have  bogged  down 
in  a  quagmire  of  futility  while  waiting  for 
years  and  years  to  be  funded  for  construc- 
tion. We  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  desire 
for  planning  but  recognized  as  well  the  re- 
sults and  additional  program  costs  when 
the  planned  projects  do  not  move  in  an 
orderly  manner  on  through  to  advanced  en- 
gineering and  final  completion  due  to  lack 
of  funds  for  construction.  We  recommended 
that  new  planning  starts  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  80  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  this  reason.  Construction  should  be  al- 
lowed to  catch  up,  or  at  least  make  sub- 
stantial progress  In  that  direction. 

To  be  completely  candid,  I  must  Inform 
you  that  I  am  not  at  all  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  the  Senate  cut  holding  up  In  the 
Conference  Committee,  but  at  least  we  are 
on  record  ejyjresslng  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  wide  gap  developing  between  planning 
and  construction  on  watershed  projects. 

GREAT    PL.UNS    CONSERVATION 

Another  major  action  affecting  conserva- 
tion was  our  funding  of  the  Great  Plains 
Conservation  Program,  In  fiscal  1967,  $18,5 
million  was  appropriated  after  the  Senate 
had  substantially  increased  the  amount  of 
the  original  budget  request.  For  fiscal  year 
1968  the  budget  request  was  for  only  $16.3 
million  and  the  House  provided  this  amount. 
The  Senate  Committee  has  added  a  little 
over  $2  million  to  bring  the  amount  back 
to  the  money  appropriated  in  fiscal  1967. 
We  did  this  because  we  were  acutely  aware 
of  the  strong  Interest  and  participation  of 
those  farmers  and  cooperators  In  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  useful  and  constructive  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained. 

AGRICULTURAL    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

The  last  item  of  major  Interest,  one  which 
is  not  found  in  the  budget  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  but  rather  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
is  that  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  each 
year,  for  the  past  several  years,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  deep  cuts  in  the 
$220  million  that  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  This  year  was  no  exception,  A 
cut  of  $120  million  was  advocated.  But  as 
usual,  there  was  an  immediate  protest  from 
thousands  of  interested  farmers  and  others 
who  know  firsthand  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram. Reaction  in  Congress  was  predictable. 
The  Administration's  requested  cut  was 
flatly  and  totally  rebuffed  and  the  full 
amount  of  $220  million  was  provlced  by  the 
House  and  by  the  Senate,  I  might  observe 
that  one  of  my  Republican  colleagues  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  but  who 
was  misguided  in  this  Instance,  moved  to 
restore  the  Administration  cut  on  the  Senate 
floor  during  the  full  Senate's  consideration 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Bill,  He 
was  motivated  from  a  desire  to  economize. 
It  became  my  assignment  to  defend  the  pro- 
gram on  the  Senate  floor,  as  did  Chairman 
Holland,  The  final  result  was  convincing, 
to  say  the  least.  On  a  rollcall  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  full  $220  million  request 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  10,  Thus,  adequate  funds 
are    assured — assuming   that   the   President 
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win  direct  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  re- 
leasa  them  for  expenditures — for  another 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  years  ago  now  Congress  enacted  Into 
law  a  provision  which  says  in  part: 

"ThJtt  it  U  hereby  recognized  that  the 
waste  of  soil  and  moisture  resources  on  farm 
grazing,  and  forest  lands  of  the  Nation,  re- 
sulting from  soil  erosion,  is  a  menace  to  the 
national  welfare  and  that  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  provide 
permanently  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  soil  erosion  and  thereby  to  preserve  nat- 
ural resources,  control  floods,  prevent  Im- 
pairment of  reservoirs,  and  maintain  the 
navigability  of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect 
public  health,  public  lands  and  relieve  un- 
employment." 

That  statement,  as  well  as  any  I  know, 
expresses  to  me  the  reasons  why  we  are  here 
at  this  gathering.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Dome-itic  Allotment 
Act  of  1935,  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  a  Democratic  President. 
It  Is  a  statement  of  policy  to  which  all  of 
us  can  subscribe  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  this  occasion  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  good  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  God-granted  resources  of  soil  and 
water. 


PRESIDENT     CONGRATULATED     ON 
PRESENTATION  OF  DRAFT 

TREATY    CONTROLLING    SPREAD 
OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  President  Johnson 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  persistent 
pursuit  of  a  worldwide  nuclear  non- 
prollfer&tlon  treaty.  His  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  by  joint  American-Russian 
presentation  of  a  draft  treaty  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference. 

This  treaty  does  not  mark  a  nuclear 
millenium.  The  draft  still  lacks  a  clause 
on  adequate  inspections.  Yet  it  is  a  re- 
markable document  and  a  remarkable 
step  forward  toward  world  peace. 

The  two  great  super  powers  have 
agreed  In  writing,  despite  their  differ- 
ences, to  halt  the  dangerous  and  rapid 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Through  this 
draft,  in  the  Presidents  challenging 
words,  man  "still  retains  a  capacity  to 
design  his  fate,  rather  than  be  engtilfed 
by  it." 

The  nations  of  the  world  can  live  up 
to  the  President's  challenge  by  complet- 
ing the  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  editorials  from  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
supporting  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Aug.  26,  1967] 
Nuclear  Treaty  Progress 

Though  it  lacks  an  enforcement  clause, 
the  proposed  nuclear  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
submitted  to  the  Geneva  disarmament  con- 
ference is  still  a  remarkable  document.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  joint  U.S. -Soviet  draft 
would  be  a  notable  achievement  If  only  be- 
cause the  two  major  nuclear  powers  were 
finally  able  to  reduce  their  points  of  agree- 
ment to  writing.  Of  overriding  significance 
is  the  fact  that  It  was  produced  at  a  time 
when  events  In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East 
have  sharply  Increased  tensions  between 
Moscow  and  Washington. 


That  they  could  overcome  such  obstacles 
to  arrive  at  a  mutually  acceptable  draft 
attests  to  the  great  weight  the  two  nations 
attach  to  the  project.  The  treaty  so  far  Is 
concerned  mainly  with  prohibiting  signatory 
nations  from  supplying  nuclear  arms  or 
weapons  know-how  to  non-nuclear  countries. 
However,  all  signatories  would  be  entitled  to 
information  they  need  about  nuclear  power 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  latter  provision  may  not  go  far  enough 
to  satisfy  some  of  the  non-nuclear  countries 
that  want  access  to  nuclear  force  for  blasting 
canals  and  for  other  big  earth-moving  under- 
takings. But  these  and  other  points  may  be 
clarified  in  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the 
draft  treaty. 

A  final  treaty,  with  an  Inspection  clause 
acceptable  to  ail  signatories,  looks  to  be  a 
year  or  more  away.  But  now  that  Russia  and 
the  United  States  have  gone  this  far,  with 
Britiiin  acquiescing,  it  is  Just  barely  possible 
that  work  on  the  Inspection  feature  can  be 
speeded  up. 

Though  neither  France  nor  China  intends, 
at  least  at  this  point,  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
treaty,  its  adoption  would  tend  to  Isolate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world  community. 
In  the  long  run,  they  too  may  recognize  that 
international  control  is  the  best  way  of 
averting  nucJe;tr  disaster. 

[F.'-om    the    Evening    Bulletin.    Philadelphia. 

Pa.,   Aug.   26.   1967] 

A  Hopeful  Sign 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  agreed  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  to  limit 
the  spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Since  the  con- 
sent of  Britain  is  virtually  assured,  three 
of  the  five  powers  possessing  these  mighty 
weapons  seem  ready  to  take  a  solemn  en- 
gagement not  to  provide  them  to  other 
nations. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  omission  in  the 
treaty  text.  Article  III — International  Con- 
trol—is stlU  blank.  This,  of  course,  was  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Committee  meetings. 
Discussions  lasting  over  two  years  have  failed 
to  find  a  satisfactory  formula  for  inspec- 
tion and  control  within  the  territories  of  the 
nuclear   powers   and   their   respective   allies. 

Without  the  guarantees  oSered  by  com- 
plete disclosure,  under  Impartial  supervision, 
the  treaty  must  remain  seriously  defective. 

In  addition,  two  nuclear  powers  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  nonproUferatlon 
agreement.  FYance  has  consistently  refused 
to  take  the  seat  reserved  for  her  at  Geneva, 
and  shows  no  Interest  In  limiting  in  any 
way  the  employment  of  her  small  nuclear 
arsenal.  And  Red  China,  the  newest  member 
of  the  club,  is  not  likely  to  relinquish  the 
advantage  she  has  gained  against  her  Asian 
neighbors. 

From  other  angles,  the  non-nuclear  na- 
tions are  assured  that  nothing  in  the  treaty 
need  hamper  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power,  the  material  for  which  can  be  sup- 
plied them  at  reasonable  cost  without  in- 
fringing the  basic  agreement.  But  the  corol- 
lary to  their  self-denying  withdrawal  from 
the  nuclear  arms  race  should  be,  they  think, 
an  international  undertaking  to  protect 
them  from  nuclear  aggression  or  its  threat. 
This  guarantee  is  also  missing  from  the 
treaty  in  its  present  form. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  a 
truly  effective  agreement  that  this  prelimi- 
nary version  can  hardly  Justify  w.ld  Jubila- 
tion. The  nuclear  millennium  is  still  some 
distance  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  willing  to  join  the  United 
States  in  this  hesitant  first  step  toward  non- 
proliferation  is  a  legitimate  occasion  for 
hope  that  a  crack  has  afpearet*  in  the  ice 
floes  of  the  cold  war.  With  patience  and  good 
win  that  crack  may  widen  and  disclo.te  open 
waters. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Aug.  27,  1967] 
To  LiMrr  the  A-Bomb 

The  United  States  and  Russia  have  agreed 
in  principle  on  a  draft  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  notable  diplo- 
matic achievement  that  recognizes  their 
common  Interest  in  preventing  atom  bombs 
from  becoming  part  of  the  arsenal  of  smaller 
nations. 

They  submitted  tlie  draft  treaty  to  a  17- 
nation  disarmament  conference  and  the  U.S. 
hopes  the  treaty  can  be  signed  next  year.  But 
the  road  is  still  a  rocky  one.  France  and  Red 
China,  two  nuclear  powers,  were  not  present 
but  they  are  not  expected  to  pass  out  bombs 
to  other  nations.  The  hitch  In  the  future 
negotiations  is  to  fill  in  a  section  left  blank 
under  the  heading  "International  Control." 

Nuclear  nations  would  agree  not  to  pass 
on  nuclear  weapons  or  know-how  to  smaller 
ones.  Non-nuclear  countries  would  agree  not 
to  acquire  or  make  atom  arms  but  some 
method  of  inspection  must  be  devised  to  be 
sure  they  live  up  to  the  agreement.  No  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  that  or  on  Ro- 
mania's demand  that  the  big  powers  be 
inspected,  too. 

Moreover,  some  smaller  powers  still  must 
be  convinced  that  being  deprived  of  A- 
bombs  or  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  (for 
earth-moving,  for  example)  will  not  subject 
them  to  blackmail. 

Much,  obviously  remains  to  be  done,  but, 
as  President  Johnson  said,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  some  nations  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  some  do  not  but  whether  a  bad  sit- 
uation  becomes   worse. 
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HENRY  J.  KAISER 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate  in  expressing  our  sad- 
ne.ss  on  learning  of  the  death  last  Thurs- 
day of  the  eminently  successful  indus- 
trialist, Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

We  of  the  State  of  Washington  take 
particular  pride  in  the  success  story  of 
Henry  Kaiser.  His  first  construction  jobs 
were  road  paving  contracts  in  my  State. 
He  was  once  a  resident  of  my  hometown, 
Everett,  Wash.,  and  he  long  maintained 
his  membership  in  the  Everett  Elks 
Lodge. 

His  son,  Edgar,  was  born  in  Spokane, 
where  Henry  Kaiser  first  staked  his  fu- 
ture in  the  West  by  taking  a  job  with  a 
hardware  company.  Another  son,  the  late 
Henry  Kaiser,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Everett. 
Oldtimers  in  Everett  remember  Henry 
Kaiser  and  his  small  truck  embarking  on 
his  first  small  job,  working  on  streets  in 
nearby  Marysville. 

There  are  monuments  to  the  genius 
of  Henry  Kaiser  throughout  my  State. 
He  was  the  chairman  of  a  joint  venture 
of  contractors  who  constructed  tlie 
mighty  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  He  was  a  builder  of  Bonne- 
ville I>am.  upstream  from  Vancouver  and 
Portland. 

His  big  Kaiser  Aluminum  plants  in 
Spokane  and  Tacoma  contribute  greatly 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  those  com- 
munities. Kaiser  Cement  has  a  sizable 
operation  in  Seattle. 

Those  who  remember  Henry  Kaiser 
and  his  first  wheelbarrow  in  Marysville 
may  also  remember  his  candid  remark: 

Contractors  are  all  alike.  They  start  out 
broke,  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  piece  of 
hose.  Then  suddenly  they  find  themselves 
in  the  money.  Everything's  fine.  Ten  years 
later  they  are  back  where  they  started  from — 


with  one  wheelbarrow,  a  piece  of  hose,  and 
broke.  So,  before  you  work  yourself  out  of  the 
last  Job,  line  up  a  bigger  one  to  pull  yourself 
out. 

Always  lining  up  a  bigger  job,  Henry 
Kaiser  developed  a  massive  industrial 
empire.  The  son  of  immigrants,  Henry 
Kaiser  proved  the  limitless  opportunities 
of  this  country. 

We  of  the  State  of  Washington  are 
proud  that  our  State  had  a  role  in  his 
life,  and  we  thank  him  for  his  structures 
there  that  will  contribute  to  our  well- 
being  for  years  to  come. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Mrs. 
Kaiser  and  all  of  the  Kaiser  family. 


INTERNATIONAL  DRUM  AND  BUGLE 
CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion next  week  will  celebrate  Internation- 
al Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week  in  honor 
of  the  more  than  1  million  persons  who 
participate  in  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
annually.  I  salute  this  meritorious  and 
character-building  activity  for  the  youth 
of  today. 

I  am  confident  that  this  generation  of 
young  people,  which  holds  the  destiny  of 
our  country  in  its  hands,  will  make  sig- 
nificant efforts  toward  making  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  The  dnun  and  bugle  corps  plays 
a  significant  role  in  instilling  in  its  mem- 
bers and  the  American  public  the  ideals 
and  traditions  that  have  put  America  at 
the  forefront  of  the  world  community. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
service  that  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
performs  all  across  the  country  in  its 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It  is  partic- 
ularly fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  these 
distinguished  bodies  next  week.  Dnun 
and  bugle  corps  throughout  the  land  will 
be  marching  in  Labor  Day  parades  and 
performing  at  local  concerts  and  com- 
munity-sponsored events.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  these  enthusiastic  young 
Americans  engaging  in  constructive  and 
patriotic  public  service.  We  all  owe  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  our  warmest-felt 
thanks  for  devoting  their  time  to  the 
glory  and  honor  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  aU  Americans  to 
turn  out  and  support  their  locftl  corps 
during  the  week  we  are  dedicating  to  it. 
It  is  inspiring  for  me  to  see  today's  youth 
participating  in  this  rewarding  activity, 
and  next  week  the  drtmi  and  bugle  corps 
will  undoubtedly  renew  America's  faith 
in  its  youth  and  in  the  virtues  of  its  past. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  RIOTS  AND 
OTHER  CRITICAL  URBAN  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
furor  ^S^hich  has  been  raised  over  the  riots 
in  our  cities — some  of  this  furor  justified, 
some  of  it  misdirected,  some  of  it  plainly 
irrational — it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  sane 
and  sensible  analysis  of  this  and  other 
critical  urban  problems.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  20,  the  text  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  by  Robert  B.  Semple  was 
published.  In  it.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey probes  the  administrative,  fiscal, 
program,  and  psychic  dimensions  of  the 
Nation's  urban  dilemma. 


I  commend  this  timely,  thoughtful, 
and  purposive  interview  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Humphrey  on  His  "Marshall  Plan" 

(Note. — An  interview  with  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  by  Robert  B.  Semple 
Jr.  of  'The  New  York  Times  Washington  bu- 
reau. It  took  place  In  Mr.  Humphrey's  Wash- 
ington office  last  week  prior  to  President 
Johnson's  announcement  .  .  .  offer  no  new 
urban  Ideas  this  year.) 

Q.  Mr.  Vice  President,  in  a  speech  Aug.  2 
In  Detroit,  following  the  riots  there,  you  sug- 
gested a  "Marshall  Plan"  for  slum  areas.  So 
far,  however,  the  President  has  proposed  no 
new  programs  to  deal  with  the  cities.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  therefore,  whether 
you  were  not  In  fact  asking  for  something 
greater  than  the  Administration  was  willing 
to  pay  for.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion 
In  the  Administration  on  what  should  be  done 
about  the  cities? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  don't  think  there's  any 
difference  of  opinion.  One  of  the  pitfalls  of 
public  speaking  is  that  when  you  use  an 
analogy  based  upon  something  that  happened 
in  the  past — such  as  the  Marshall  Plan — 
you  are  subject  to  misinterpretation. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  "Marshall  Plan" 
when  you  used  that  phrase? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I,  of  course,  was  referring 
to  the  plan  of  action  that  had  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  carry  out  the  recovery  of  Europe 
after  World  War  II.  I  was  suggesting  the 
present-day  need  of  applying  a  similar  con- 
cept to  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Q.  Do  we  have  that  same  concept? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  made  that  point  very 
clearly  in  my  speech.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
President's  Model  Cities  Program,  for  ex- 
ample, embodies  much  of  the  same  concept. 
It  offers  Federal  money,  but  that  money  will 
only  be  available  if  the  local  government 
proves  that  It  has  a  sound  plan  to  rehabili- 
tate slum  areas.  It  calls  for  a  massive  In- 
fusion of  both  public  and  private  capital.  It 
calls  for  local  Initiative,  local  decisions  on 
where  the  Federal  money  should  be  spent. 
And  it  calls  for  coordination.  I  think  the 
real  secret  of  success  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Europeans  themselves 
set  up  in  Paris  a  coordinating  mechanism  so 
that  when  the  funds  came  In  they  were  not 
Just  splashed  around  the  continent.  TheV 
were  carefully  directed  with  a  sense  of  prior- 
ity to  those  areas  where  they  would  have  the 
greatest  Impact  and  mobilize  the  greatest 
number  of  existing  resources. 

Moreover — and  perhaps  most  Important — 
the  Model  Cities  Program  calls  for  a  massive 
long-term,  public-supported  commitment  to 
the  solution  of  a  particular  problem. 

Q.  How  much  did  we  spend  on  the  post- 
war Marshall  Plan? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  About  $14-bllllon  over  a 
five-year  period. 

Q.  Is  this  more  or  less  than  we  are  spend- 
ing on  urban  problems  now? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Less.  The  President  origi- 
nally requested  $2.3-blllion  for  the  first  six 
years  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  alone. 
Congress  reduced  that  request  to  $900-mil- 
llon  for  two  years,  of  which  the  President 
has  asked  full  funding  of  S662-milllon  for 
this  year.  Over-all,  the  Administration  has 
requested  for  fiscal  1968  some  $25.6-billion 
for  programs  to  aid  people  below  the  poverty 
line.  This  is  double  the  expenditure  in  1963. 
As  for  cities,  we  have  requested  $10,3-bllllon 
for  use  in  urban  development  and  general 
Improvement  of  urban  living  conditions. 
[Editor's  Note:  This  consists  mainly  of  aid- 
to-education  funds,  urban  renewal,  welfare 
payments,  highway  expendittires,  and  the 
anti-poverty  program.) 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  Detroit  suggestion 
of  a  "Marshall  Plan"  represented  In  effect  a 


plea  for  a  commitment  to  programs  that 
Congress  has  already  decided  we  can  afford — 
programs  already  authorized? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  a  large  part,  except  for 
this  one  caveat.  I  wanted  very  much  to  alert 
the  American  people  to  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding that  the  problem  we  have  In  the 
cities  Is  not  one  that  Is  subject  to  piecemeal 
approaches  or  to  Federal  effort  alone.  You 
have  to  mobilize  your  national  resources, 
public  and  private.  You  must  make  a  long- 
term  commitment,  as  we  did  In  Europe.  And 
you  must  have  local  planning,  local  partici- 
pation. 

In  other  words,  when  I  link  the  Marshall 
Plan  with  our  Model  Cities  Program  I  am 
talking  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but  also 
In  terms  of  concept — particularly  the  con- 
cept of  the  "total  rehabilitation"  of  an  area. 
The  Model  Cities  Program,  like  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Is  not  piecemeal;  It  Is  comprehensive. 

Q,  But  what  happens  when  we  compare  our 
urban  commitment  with  our  commitment  to 
national  defense?  Senator  Pulbrlght  has  said 
that  since  1946  we  have  spent  $904-blllion,  or 
57  per  cent  of  the  nation's  budget,  on  mili- 
tary power  but  only  $96-billlon,  or  6  per  cent, 
on  social  programs. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  I  am  not  sure  of  those 
figures,  but  in  any  case  I  think  it's  not  a 
very  helpful  comparison,  with  all  due  respect 
to  Senator  Pulbrlght.  That  would  be  like  say- 
ing if  you  had  illness  In  the  family,  that  you 
were  spending  too  much  of  your  budget  tak- 
ing care  of  the  HI,  and  too  little  caring  for 
the  well.  The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been 
"sickness"  In  this  world  in  these  post -World 
War  II  years  which  we  have  not  had  the  lux- 
ury of  ignoring. 

Moreover,  to  use  these  flgiires  as  a  way  of 
saying  that  we've  done  too  little  in  our  social 
programs  Is  to  misrepresent  the  case,  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  more  on  the  domestic  front. 
I  thought  so  all  during  the  1950's  when  I 
served  in  Congress. 

The  recent  record  has  been  better.  We 
have  almost  tripled  the  aid  to  our  cities 
In  the  last  six  years,  and  In  the  last  two 
years  alone  added  $3-bllllon.  So  when  I  hear 
people  say  that  we  haven't  done  enough,  all 
I  can  say  is:  Well,  we've  done  more  than 
anybody  else  has  done  previously.  This 
doesn't  mean  we've  done  all  we  should.  All 
I  wish  Is  that  we'd  had  a  little  more  help 
earlier  In  the  game  when  some  of  us  stood 
there  as  a  rather  beleaguered  little  group  In 
Congress, 

Q.  You've  mentioned  the  words  alienation 
and  motivation.  Is  it  true — as  some  have  sug- 
gested— that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  these 
disturbances  is  this  sense  of  alienation  among 
the  bottom  fifth  of  the  population,  the  have- 
nots,  who  have  been  left  behind  by  the 
surging  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  don't  believe  we  really 
know  what  causes  the  riots.  There  are  those 
who  believe  the  riots  are  caused  by  poverty, 
I  mean  they  put  it  that  simply.  I'm  sure 
poverty  plays  a  heavy  role. 

But  the  fact  is  that  a  number  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  riots  were  people  who  had 
good  jobs.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  fact 
that  things  are  getting  better  has  produced 
some  of  Its  own  turbulence.  Rising  expecta- 
tions are  never  realized  fast  enough.  When 
some  light  Is  let  Into  the  dark  chambers  of 
poverty  and  hopelessness,  this  in  itself  may 
generate  forces  of  expectancy  and  anticipa- 
tion— which  means  that  we  may  very  well 
be  going  through  a  turbulent  period  for  some 
time. 

No.  I  don't  think  that  conditions  in  which 
the  bottom  fifth  of  the  nation  live  alone 
cause  riots.  Because  If  that  were  the  case, 
there  should  have  been  more  riots  ten  years 
ago,  and  fewer  now. 

Q,  I  gather  that  you  don't  think  there's 
one  easy  solution — such  as  the  various  pro- 
grams of  income  maintenance  stiggested  in 
some  quLxters,  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come, the  family  allowances,  the  negative 
Income  tax? 
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Mr.  Hdmphezt.  One  of  the  ways  In  which 
you  can  relieve  the  pain  of  poverty  U  by 
simply  writing  a  check,  by  handing  out 
money.  That  will  eliminate  poverty,  but  does 
it  really  get  at  the  problem*  of  despair,  use- 
lessness.  apathy,  alienation.  Indifference,  hos- 
tility? We're  not  dealing  with  men  who 
simply  want  money  handed  to  them.  We're 
dealing  with  people  who  are  nonpartlcipat- 
Ing.  Isolated  members  of  society — who  need 
to  feel  they  have  a  place  In  the  scheme  of 
things.  I  don't  think  we  should  reject  the 
negative  Income  tax  proposal,  or  similar  pro- 
posals, out  of  hand.  But  money  alone  Is  not 
going  to  bring  people  back  Into  our  society. 
Q.  If  direct  money  payments  are  not  the 
whole  answer,  what  are  the  components  of 
what  you  have  described  as  the  total  ap- 
proach? And.  what  can  we  do  now? 

Mr.  HuMPHMY.  To  begin  with  we  must  use 
those  weapons  that  are  readily  avaUable  now. 
Local  governments  can  do  a  much  better  Job 
of  providing  services  to  the  ghetto  areas — 
enforcing  building  codes,  providing  proper 
street  lighting  and  police  protection,  collect- 
ing the  garbage,  for  Instance. 

State  governments,  meanwhile,  have  been 
very  Inactive  In  meeting  most  of  these  ghetto 
and  urban  problems,  even  though  the  city  Is 
a  creature  of  the  state,  and  often  has  no  more 
power  than  the  state  constitution  or  state  law 
gives  It. 

Second,  private  resources — scientific,  man- 
agerial, academic  and  financial — must  be 
mobilized  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  slum 
problem — to  create  Jobs;  to  provide  training; 
to  attempt  to  profitably  meet  public  needs; 
to  enter,  for  example,  the  >50-billion  market 
for  low-cost  housing. 

Let  me  repieat  the  task  today  Is  not  merely 
to  pass  the  program  before  Congress — as  de- 
sirable SA  that  Is — but  It  Is  to  mobilize  the  en- 
tire American  community.  Our  nation  needs 
to  get  a  sense  first  of  all,  of  moral  outrage — 
outrage  over  what  has  happened  and  the  con- 
ditions within  these  ghetto  areas. 

Q.  Can  we  successfully  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  fight  the  war 
In  Vietnam  as  well? 

Mr.  HuMPHR«T.  I've  addressed  myself  to 
this  and  I  believe  we  can.  Let  me  be  very 
candid  with  you.  I  would  be  the  happiest  man 
In  the  world,  and  the  President  would  be  even 
happier,  IX  we  were  in  a  world  of  peace.  But 
we  cannot  back  away  from  the  role  that  his- 
tory haa  given  us.  Even  If  the  struggle  In 
Southeast  Asia  were  brought  to  a  quick  and 
final  conclusion,  tomorrow  we  would  be  faced 
with  a  world  In  which  there  was  tension  and 
mass  suffering. 

We  don't  have  easy  choices  any  longer.  I 
can  only  say  this:  We  will  have  to  keep  our 
economy  growing  in  order  to  develop  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  Job  here  as  well  as  abroad — 
and  ke«p  reviewing  all  the  time  our  allocation 
of  reeources  and  priorities  In  both  places.  And 
we  wlU  have  to  have  the  vision  and  the  cour- 
age to  stick  It  out  through  some  difficult 
times  ahead. 


WORDS  OP  CAUTION  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  WOULD  RECOGNIZE  RED 
CHINA 

Ml.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  have  been  urging 
that  the  United  States  recognize  Red 
China  and  favor  her  admittance  to  the 
United  Nations  must  be  wearing  very  red 
faces  these  days.  In  fact,  many  in  Great 
Britain  must  be  favoring  the  same  facial 
color  as  they  read  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  once  proud  and  haughty 
British  Empire  Is  being  booted  about  like 
a  former  African  colony  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Red  China. 

Articles  published  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  un- 
der foreign  datelines  are  typical  of  the 


news  stories  emanating  from  China  in 

these  troubled  times.  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  excerpts  from  these  articles 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows: 

China 

New  York  Times.  August  23.  1967.  Peking 
dateline  (Agence  Prance -Presse)  : 

"Red  Guards  invaded  the  British  diplo- 
matic compound  here  last  night,  hurled  gaso- 
line cans  into  the  buildings  and  set  them 
afire,  destroying  the  chancery  and  damaging 
the  iiome  of  Britain's  charge  d'affaires. 

"The  charge  d'affaires.  Donald  C.  Hopson, 
and  a  number  of  other  Britons  were  beaten 
by  the  Red  Guards,  who  were  angered  by  Mr. 
Hopson's  rejection  of  a  Chinese  ultimatum. 
It  had  demanded  that  Britain  lift  an  order 
closing  three  leftist  newspapers  In  Hong 
Kong. 

"Most  of  the  British  diplomats  and  their 
families  had  taken  refuge  in  the  compound 
during  the  last  few  days  as  the  dispute  over 
Hong  Kong  Intensified  " 

»  »  •  •  • 

"At  dawn  today,  members  of  the  British 
diplomatic  community  left  the  compound  to 
seek  haven  with  friends  or  In  other  foreign 
embassies. 

"All  were  pale  and  disheveled.  Some  were 
covered  with  blood.  Mr.  Hopson.  Britain's 
highest  ranking  diplomat  In  China,  wore  a 
bandage  on  his  head  and  a  bloodstained  coat. 

"The  fleeing  Britons  agreed  that  the  police- 
men and  soldiers  who  surrounded  the  British 
compound  had  tried  to  protect  them  from 
the  Red  Guards.  Some  of  the  policemen  were 
wounded  trying  to  stem  the  fury  of  the 
crowd,  the  British  said." 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Elarlier  in  the  day.  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese staff  employed  by  the  mission  read  the 
ultimatum  to  Mr.  Hopson  on  the  lawn  of 
the  British  compound. 

"Mr.  Hopson  rejected  the  ultimatum  and 
a  demand  by  the  Chinese  staff  members  that 
he  hold  his  head  bent  low— an  admission  of 
guilt  as  well  as  a  sign  of  humiliation — dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  protest." 

,  ,  .  •  • 

At  10:45  p.m..  the  precise  time  when  the 
Chinese  ultimatum  expired  the  crowd 
erupted  Into  overt  violence,  according  to  dip- 
lomats living  near  the  British  compound. 
Arthus  Veysey.  Chicago  Tribune.  August 
23.  1967   (London  dateline)  : 

"Britain  Immediately  forbade  all  Chinese 
officials  here  from  leaving  the  country. 

"Britain,  In  effect.  Is  holding  the  Chinese, 
who  number  between  50  and  60.  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  the  25  British  diplomats 
and  their  wives  and  children  In  Peking. 

"The  British  clampdown  Includes  members 
of  the  Chinese  embassy,  the  Chinese  news 
agency,  the  Bank  of  China,  and  all  official 
trade  missions." 

New  York  "nmes.  August  23,  1967.  edition: 
"The  crucial  questions  about  the  Hong 
Kong  crisis  must  be  these :  Are  Peking's  Com- 
munist leaders  any  longer  capable  of  rational 
behavior?  Is  China  still  a  functioning  coun- 
try? 

"There  U  no  rational  reason  why  Peking 
should  force  a  showdown  with  Britain  over 
the  closing  of  three  obscure  Hong  Kong 
Communist  newspapers  and  the  arrest  on 
sedition  charges  of  five  of  their  executives," 
■  •  •  •  • 

"Yet,  Communist  riots  have  erupted  regu- 
larly In  Hong  Kong  since  May  11  and  have 
Increased  In  ferocity  recently  with  constant 
verbal  and  occasional  physical  support  from 
China.  The  sacking  of  the  British  mission  In 
Peking  and  the  attempted  humiliation  of  its 
personnel  yesterday  after  Ijondon's  rejec- 
tion of  an  ultimatum  on  Hong  Kong  brings 
the  situation  to  the  acute  stage. 
"What  Is  Mao's  game?  Or  Is  Mao  really  in 


charge,  calling  the  shots  that  not  only  have 
provoked  crisis  with  Britain  but  strained 
relations  with  Moscow  almost  to  the  breaking 
point?  When  the  demonstrations  began. 
Western  experts  believed  Peking's  goal  was 
to  wrest  from  the  British  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  concessions  it  had  earlier  extorted 
from  the  Portuguese  Government  of  Macao. 
Now  the  question  must  be  asked  whether  the 
Chinese  objective  Is  not  the  destruction  of 
the  Crown  Colony. 

"An  aging  Mao  might  see  In  this  drastic 
act  a  means  of  reuniting  Chinese  and  allevi- 
ating the  internal  convulsion  caused  by  the 
cultural  revolution.  It  might  even  be  that  the 
anarchic  situation  inside  China — the  fact 
that  it  is  not  "a  functioning  country' — 
could  bring  on  a  move  by  extremists  against 
Hong  Kong  that  Mao  could  not  prevent. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  the  West  simply  can- 
not fathom  the  action  of  China*  Commu- 
nist leaders  at  this  critical  Juncture,  much 
less  know  that  rational  calculations  play  any 
part  in  their  behavior.  Predicting  Peking's 
course  is  as  ha2!ardous  in  Hong  Kong  as  It  is 
in  Vietnam." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  still  believe — although  their  nvun- 
bers  are  rapidly  decreasing — that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  simply  "agrar- 
ian reformers,"  as  we  were  once  told  by 
high  authority.  I  would  recommend  a 
steady  diet  of  reading  the  news  reports 
describing  how  China's  so-called  West- 
em  friends  are  being  treated  in  Peking 
and  other  mainland  cities  of  China.  Hav- 
ing done  that,  they  can  then  return  to 
their  collateral  lines  of  trying  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  aggressive  commu- 
nism has  changed  its  form  in  Russia  and 
that  the  global  plans  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  should  be  respected  as  sincere 
expressions  of  good  will  while  we  ignore 
the  military  support  the  Russian  Com- 
munists are  providing  our  enemy  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  Egypt  and  other  aggressive 
Arab  States  in  the  Mideaust. 
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Melting  Ice  in  tkb  MmsAsr 


FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD  ARAB- 
ISRAEL  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  no  way 
over,  there  are  signs  that  the  Arabc  and 
Israelis  are  beginning  to  take  the  first 
small  steps  toward  some  form  of 
reconciliation. 

It  would  be  naive  to  predict  that  the 
recent  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
humiliating  defeat  of  the  Arabs  will,  by 
some  miracle,  bring  about  a  new  era  of 
harmony  and  "togetherness,"  but  both 
sides  do  appear  to  be  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  mutual  advan- 
tages to  some  form  of  cooperation. 

The  barrage  of  propaganda  and  name 
calling  will  no  doubt  continue.  But  if 
peace  is  ever  to  come  to  the  Middle  East, 
both  sides  must  seek  new  ways  to  settle 
their  differences,  acknowledge  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Israel,  and  work  to- 
gether to  solve  problems  which  are  com- 
mon both  to  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs. 

An  editorial  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  reports  on  some 
of  the  first  small  signs  that  the  Israelis 
and  the  Arabs  are  beginning  to  move  to- 
ward some  areas  of  reconciliation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Middle  East  seems  to  be  beginning  the 
long,  hard,  devious  process  of  settling  down 
after  the  war  in  June.  The  positions  of  Arabs 
and  Israelis  In  those  early  weeks,  at  first  un- 
bridgeable and  Inflexible,  are  thawing  just  a 
little. 

Now  the  Israelis  are  going  to  allow  some 
Jordanian  refugees  to  return  after  the  orig- 
inal deadline,  which  had  been  set  for  to- 
morrow. 'I'hls  seems  to  apply  only  to  those 
whose  applications  have  already  been  ap- 
proved— some  10.000  out  of  a  total  that  must 
be  well  over  100.000.  The  Israelis  are  afraid 
of  letting  In  resistance  fighters.  However, 
having  taken  this  first  sensible  and  humani- 
tarian step,  Israel  may  be  Induced  to  take 
others  later. 

Meanwhile,  leaders  from  all  thirteen  Arab 
states  are  meeting  In  Khartoum.  The  split  be- 
tween the  moderate  and  extremist  states  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  hardline  countries 
.  of  Syria  and  Algeria,  as  well  as  the  moderate 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  have  not  sent  their 
heads  of  state.  The  agenda  is  a  tough  one: 
"To  erase  the  consequences  of  Israeli  aggres- 
sion" and  to  take  steps  to  retaliate  against 
"Israeli's  Western  friends." 

All  the  same,  there  Is  much  talk  of  offering 
B  peace  plan,  although  It  Is  still  a  long  dis- 
tance from  Israel's  terms.  At  least  the  Arabs 
no  longer  talk  of  fighting  a  "second  round." 
There  are  persistent  reports  of  an  approach- 
ing settlement  between  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia  on  the  war  In  Yemen.  The  oil-produc- 
ing states — Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya — 
clearly  do  not  want  to  keep  up  the  embargo 
against  the  West  which  Is  more  costly  to  the 
Arabs  than  to  Europe.  It  Is  not  at  all  costly 
to  the  United  States. 

Economic  pressures  on  every  country  con- 
cerned are  very  severe.  Egypt,  for  Instance,  Is 
losing  her  vitally  needed  revenues  from  Suez 
Canal  tolls  and  tourism.  Israel's  economy  is 
In  extremely  bad  shape.  In  fact.  It  was  In  bad 
shape  before  the  cost  of  the  recent  war  was 
added. 

Peace  Is  not  In  sight,  but  extreme  positions 
are  beginning  to  be  abandoned.  Neither  sur- 
render nor  revenge  are  possible.  A  modus 
Vivendi  can  gradually  be  worked  out  as  pas- 
sions and  fears  subside.  The  heartening  fea- 
ture of  current  developments  Is  that  com- 
promises are  being  considered  and  some  timid, 
groping  steps  are  being  taken  toward  ulti- 
mate agreement. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  areas  in  which  all  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  can  work  together  to 
solve  many  age-old  problems. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  «i- 
oouraglng  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
to  work  together  on  a  water  desaliniza- 
tion  project. 

This  project  can  bring  great  benefits  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and 
help  to  provide  the  solution  to  a  problem 
that  has  plagued  the  Middle  East  since 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history. 


NEW  YORK  4r-H  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  progress  report  of  the  New 
York  State  4-H  programs  with  disad- 
vantaged youth.  It  describes  the  great 
efforts  made  by  our  4-H  organizations  in 
bringing  opportunity  and  hope  to  imder- 
privileged  yoimg  people.  New  York  State 
is  fortunate  In  having  the  fastest  grow- 
ing program  of  any  State  in  the  Nation, 
and  it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  report  con- 
tributions made  by  volimtary,  private 
groups   In   helping   the    deprived   eco- 


nomically. Mr.  President,  I  am  personally 
gratified  to  see  that  the  4-H  orgsuilza- 
tion  win  be  Intenslfsdng  Its  activity  In 
New  York,  and  has  already  Inaugurated 
a  plan  of  action  to  carry  out  Its  success- 
ful program  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  other  organizations 
across  the  coimtry  may  consider  follow- 
ing this  fine  example. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Programs  Wfth  Disadvantaged  Youth  in  the 

4-H  Phase  or  Cooperative  Extension,  New 

York  State 
(By  Wilbur  P.  Pease,  presented  at  Cornell 
Extension  Club,  April  3,  1967) 

Before  reporting  to  you  regarding  the 
growth  and  something  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
gram efforts  with  disadvantaged  youth,  I 
think  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  youth  partici- 
pating, the  4-H  program  In  New  York  State 
Is  the  fastest  growing  program  of  any  state 
In  the  nation.  In  1966.  the  4-H  enrollment 
exceeded  100,000  for  the  first  time  with  a  to- 
tal of  103.042  youth  enrolled.  This  repre- 
sents a  gain  of  about  19,000  over  1965.  In 
addition,  another  45,000  youth  were  served 
by  a  variety  of  short-term  educational  ex- 
periences, representing  an  Increase  of  about 
5,000  over  1965.  Also  In  1966.  there  were 
13,701  adults  serving  as  volunteer  4-H  lead- 
ers, a  gain  of  about  1400  over  1965.  The  edu- 
cational programs  conducted  with  these 
adults  Indicate  that  4-H  Is  making  a  fairly 
sizeable  contribution  to  adult  education  as 
well  as  to  youth  education. 

SCOPE     OF    program    EITORTS     WITH    DISADVAN- 
TAGED TOUTH 

The  time  allotted  limits  this  to  a  prog- 
ress report  of  total  4-H  effort  with  disadvan- 
taged youth,  presented  broadly  rather  than 
with  specifics.  Recent  reports  received  from 
52  of  the  55  countries  Indicate  that  youth 
are  being  reached  In  29  counties  through 
what  we  might  call  the  on-going  4-H  pro- 
gram and  in  23  counties  In  which  one  or 
more  program  efforts  are  being  directed  to- 
ward more  specifically  identified  problems, 
needs  and  situations  of  such  youth.  Since 
1964.  when  programs  were  offered  low  Income 
youth  in  only  18  cities  of  16  different  coun- 
ties, we  reached  the  point  in  1966  when  low 
Income  youth  were  participating  in  4-H  pro- 
grams in  24  cities  of  20  counties. 

A  total  of  12.110  low  income  youth  were 
participating  In  the  4-H  program,  nearly  50% 
of  whom  are  farm  and  niral  non-farm  youth. 
A  little  better  than  one  out  of  every  nine  4-H 
members  in  1966  were  low  Income  youth.  So 
much  for  the  growth  In  scope  of  4-H  program 
efforts  with  the  disadvantaged. 

REACHING      and      RECRXnTINC      DISADVANTAGED 
TOUTH 

In  gena^d,  coimtles  reported  that  imper- 
sonal contacts  by  such  means  as  flyers,  bro- 
chures, and  letters  are  relatively  ineffective 
In  recnatlng  disadvantaged  youth.  Repeated 
and  personal  contacts  are  necessary.  Such 
contacts  are  time  consuming  and  agents  have 
developed  some  methods  which  take  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  on  tbelr  pert.  Among 
the  apparently  most  effective  are; 

(a)  Beaching  children  where  they  are — 
through  the  schools,  settlement  houses, 
youth  centers,  and  the  like. 

(b)  Using  other  people  to  make  the  con- 
tacts— ^VXSTA  workers  In  three  counties, 
school  teachers.  Welfare  workers,  an  organi- 
sational volunteer  leader,  a  community 
committee  for  the  Involvement  of  youth. 

(c)  Beaching  youth  throiigh  agent  con- 
tacts with  adult  groups  of  a  community  on 
whom  la  then  plaoed  the  responsibility  for 
recruiting  youth.  Once  some  youth  are 
reached,  frequently  they  become  the  best 
recruiters  of  other  youth. 


RXACKINO    DISADVANTAGES    TOUTH    IN    THE    OM- 
OOING    4-H    PROGRAM 

Even  though  we  might  like  to  see  more 
«I>eclflcally  designed  programs,  the  value  of 
such  an  approach  shoiild  not  be  discoxinted. 
Indeed,  as  regards  farm  youth  and  rural  non- 
farm  youth  in  counties  of  fairly  low  incidence 
of  jKJverty,  or  In  counties  where  the  low  in- 
come rural  families  are  fairly  weU  inter- 
spersed among  other  families,  to  reach  such 
youth  in  the  ongoing  progam  may  be  the 
only,  or  at  least  the  most  effective  way.  One 
value  of  this  approach  is  that  It  brings  into 
close  association  youth  of  diverse  economic 
situations  thus  promoting  understanding  of 
individuals  different  than  oneself  and  hope- 
fully teaching  youth  to  make  Judgments  on 
the  basis  of  individual  worth. 

SOME    LEARNING    EXPERIENCES    OFrERKD 

As  with  Individuals  of  any  segment  of  our 
Boclety,  there  are  Individual  differences 
among  disadvantaged  youth  and  their  homes 
and  families,  but  In  general,  their  lives  are 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  variety  and  a 
quality  of  stimuli  which  would  aid  their  In- 
tellectual and  social  development.  So  one 
purpose  of  work  with  disadvantaged  youth  Is 
to  Increase  the  variety  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  such  stimuli.  In  an  action  oriented 
educational  program,  we  call  these  Btlmull 
learning  experiences. 

o.  Cultural  arts  and  inter-cultural 
experiences 

In  19  counties  over  500  youth  and  nearly 
100  parents  were  provided  such  experiences. 
In  18  of  the  counties,  $1000.00  of  Sears-Boe- 
buck  Foundation  funds  financed  these  pro- 
grams. In  10  counties,  intercultural  experi- 
ences were  provided  at  county  4-H  camps.  In 
one  of  these,  a  special  program  In  remedial 
reading  was  provided.  In  another  county  the 
camp  experience  took  the  form  of  a  family 
day  at  camp,  with  disadvantaged  youth  and 
their  parents  participating  In  the  program 
for  one  day.  Eight  counties  Included  one  dis- 
advantaged youth  In  their  delegations  at- 
tending the  Northern  New  York  Youth  Con- 
ference. One  county  sent  two  disadvantaged 
youth  with  a  group  from  the  county  at- 
tending the  Citizenship  Short  Course  at  the 
National  4-H  Center:  and  another  county 
sent  two  leaders  to  a  leadership  forum  at  the 
National  4-H  Center. 

Cultural  arts  exp>eriences  included  \isits 
to  various  kinds  of  museums  and  historical 
buildings;  attending  musical  concerts,  folk 
and  ballet  dance  productions,  stage  plays. 
lectures  at  colleges,  and  having  a  dinner  at 
a  fine  restaurant.  In  many  cases,  other  than 
disadvantaged  youth  also  attended  This  Il- 
lustrates what  I  believe  Is  a  value  of  the 
4-H  program,  namely.  It  provides  a  natural 
way  for  both  co-educational  and  Intercul- 
tural experiences. 

In  Buffalo,  dramatic  arts  was  an  Important 
part  of  the  Biammer  program  in  1966.  A  col- 
lege major  In  drama  was  employed  as  lead- 
er. Since  interjjersonal  conflicts  cause  prob- 
lems for  these  youth,  and  problems  In  con- 
ducting an  educational  program  with  them, 
a  major  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  pro- 
vide Interesting  and  real-life  experiences  in 
which  success  was  dependent  upon  coopera- 
tive effort.  There  were  many  evidences  that 
many  of  the  youth  gained  satisfactions  from 
such  effort  and  changed  behavior  has  been 
noted  through  the  year. 

b.  Flower  growing  and  community 
beautiflcation 

This  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  offered 
programs,  particularly  in  the  cities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  subject  matter  learned  and  the 
skills  required,  one  of  the  great  value  of 
this  program  Is  bringing  youth  into  con- 
tact with  a  wide  range  of  adults — ^men  and 
women  of  garden  clubs  and  of  service  clubs, 
city  government  officials  and  employees, 
florists,  nurser3anen,  greenhouse  operators, 
college  extension  faculty.  It  is  quite  a  stlm- 
Tilating  experience  for  most  of  these  youth  to 
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come  to  realize  that  such  adults  are  really 
Interested  in  them.  They  respond  favorably 
and  are  learning  something  at>out  people 
different  than  themselves^  Many  adults  have 
been  noted  to  start  plantings  alter  observ- 
ing the  results  of  youth  plantings  and  In 
other  ways  to  evidence  greater  pride  in,  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  properties 
and  for  the*  neighborhood.  This  Is  another 
value  of  this  program.  For  arousing  com- 
munity interest  and  support,  it  Is  probably 
the  best  program  we  have  to  start  with  in  a 
disadvantaged   area. 

C.  Training  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
workers 

One  county,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Home  Economics  Extension  Faculty 
member,  conducted  a  four-weeks  course  In 
Money  Management  for  110  youth  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  In  another 
county,  the  4-H  staff  assisted  the  director  of 
the  Youth  Corps  In  developing  an  overall 
trsUning  program.  In  a  number  of  counties. 
Youth  Corps  workers  have  been  assigned  to 
assist  with  the  4-H  program.  In  every  In- 
stance, the  directors  of  the  Youth  Corps 
have  been  more  than  pleased  with  the  on- 
the-job  training  provided  by  the  4-H  staff 
and  the  kinds  of  assignments  and  experi- 
ences given  the  youth  which  aid  their  own 
growth  and  development.  For  the  most  part 
these  experiences  are  in  working  with  young- 
er boys  and  girls. 

D.  Job'  readiness  program 

In  one  county,  a  12-weeks  Job  readiness 
program  is  conducted  with  high  school 
girls  In  a  low-Income  area.  In  this,  some  basic 
nutrition  is  related  to  health,  appearance 
and  the  getting  and  holding  of  a  job.  Simi- 
larly, the  work  in  textiles  and  clothing. 
personal  appearance  and  grooming  Is  related 
to  employment.  In  addition,  women  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  occupations  and  a 
variety  of  levels  of  position  are  brought  in 
to  talk  with  the  girls.  These  ladles  have  dif- 
ferent levels  of  educational  achievement  and 
have  gained  their  education  and  training 
different  ways.  So  the  girls  learn  more  about 
more  employment  possibilities,  the  educa- 
tion needed  and  of  educational  and  training 
opportunities  beyond  high  school.  Employ- 
ment Service  people  tell  of  their  services  and 
work  with  the  girls  on  preparing  for  and  con- 
ducting onself  at  an  employment  Interview. 
Thus  the  girls  learn  some  of  the  means  for 
seeking  employment  and  tiie  skills  for  ap- 
plying for  employment. 

e.  The  4-H  project  work 

For  youth  reached  In  the  on-going  4-H 
program  and  for  most  of  the  more  specifically 
designed  program  efforts,  4-H  projects  are  the 
major  core  around  which  are  built  a  variety 
of  meaningful  learning  experiences.  Even 
more  than  other  children  and  youth  of  simi- 
lar ages,  these  disadvantaged  youth  learn 
best  through  physical  activity  which  Includes 
the  manipulation  of  objects.  This  Is  essential 
to  stimulating  Intellectual  activity.  Among 
the  many  other  values,  the  4-H  projects  pro- 
vide such  activity.  In  general,  fewer  and  more 
carefully  selected  projects  are  offered  to  these 
youth.  For  farm  and  rural  youth,  projects 
which  add  to  the  family  food  supply,  or 
which  add  to  the  improvement  or  the  beauty 
of  the  home  both  inside  and  out-of-doors,  or 
which  may  be  income  producing,  or  which 
may  save  the  family  money,  are  most  com- 
monly offered.  For  older  farm  and  rural 
youth,  projects  which  may  provide  some  em- 
ployable skills,  such  as  the  tractor  and  the 
automotive  safety  and  care  projects,  are  of- 
fered. 

Popular  projects  with  the  city  youth  in- 
clude those  of  the  floriculture  and  ornamen- 
tal horticulture  program,  the  Handyman  or 
woodworking,  electrical,  entomology.  Incuba- 
tion and  embryology.  Because  of  their  di- 
rect relationship  to  employment  opportuni- 
ties, some  work  in  electronics  and  Junior 
Chefs  are  offered  middle  and  older  teenage 


youth.  The  photography  project  also  is  Im- 
portant in  this  respect.  The  foods  and  cloth- 
ing projects  are  popular.  It  takes  more  skill 
in  selling  home  Improvement  work  and  even 
more  the  management  projects  even  though 
the  management  of  their  present  resources  is 
one  of  their  greatest  needs.  We  cannot  report 
much  progress  in  this  area  yei. 

PEOPLE    IN    THE    PROGRAM 

In  my  Judgment,  the  lack  of  competent 
le.idership  In  adequate  numbers  is  the  most 
Important  factor  in  limiting  program  efforts 
with  the  disadvantaged.  At  present  we  are 
still  experimenting  with  diiferent  types  of 
leadership  and  no  one  pattern  has  yet  proven 
to  be  most  effective.  Indeed,  I  believe  we 
will  need  to  continue  to  have  many  kinds  of 
people  involved.  Among  those  presently  In- 
volved In  leadership  roles  are  some  Indig- 
enous adults,  Indigenous  older  youth  who 
are  either  4-H  members  or  are  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp?  workers,  special  resource  per- 
sons of  special  competencies  who  are  brought 
in  to  teach  one  or  more  lessons,  older  4-H 
members  and  leaders  of  the  middle  class 
group,  VISTA  workers,  and  In  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse,  some  p.iid  non-professional  work- 
ers who  are  indigenous  to  the  neighborhood. 
We  have  found  that  frequently  to  obtain  In- 
digenous volunteer  leaders,  adults  must  first 
be  taught  before  they  will  accept  leader- 
ship. This  certainly  is  understandable  be- 
c.iuse  no  one  accepts  leadership  without  the 
security  of  knowing  that  one  can  do  the 
Job.  To  see  the  development  of  some  of  these 
adults  Is  as  thrilling  as  the  development  of 
youth. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS 

The  survey  responses  from  counties  In- 
dicate that  we  may  expect  two  major  de- 
velopments: (1)  continuing  increase  In  the 
numbers  of  youth  participating;  (2)  more 
program  efforts  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs  in  many  of  the  counties  now  reaching 
such  youth  only  through  the  on-going  4-H 
program.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  marked 
increase  In  size  of  county  staff  to  conduct 
program  efforts  with  disadvantaged  youth, 
or  at  least  not  any  rapid  increase.  So  we  need 
to  help  agents  incorporate  some  special  and 
more  meaningful  learning  experiences  as  a 
part  of  their  on-going  program  efforts.  As 
you  can  tell  from  this  report,  we  are  In 
the  proce.ss  of  identifying  some  successful 
and  effective  programs,  learning  experiences, 
methods  and  the  like.  These  need  to  be  dis- 
seminated and  discussed  with  county  staff 
members.  We  need  to  develop  plans  for  In- 
service  educational  programs.  There  are  other 
needs  which  must  be  met  to  carry  us  for- 
ward with  such  program  efforts  but  I  have 
Indicated  those  which  seem  to  me  should 
have  the  highest  priority  during  the  next 
12  months. 


UNITED   NATIONS    CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  suggested  during 
the  past  few  days  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  take  up  the  question  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  after 
this  coming  Sunday's  elections.  I  com- 
mend this  initiative,  and  I  wish  to  join 
it  today. 

Early  in  June,  I  wrote  to  Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Groldberg  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  climate  created  by  a  successful 
cease-fire  effort  in  the  Middle  East  could 
lead  to  a  similar  resolution  for  Vietnam. 
As  a  result  of  the  current  discussion  of 
possible  U.N.  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam crisis,  I  have  written  again  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  to  suggest  that  U.N. 
discussions  might  help  create  a  climate 
In  which  a  means  could  be  found  to  allow 
this  new  South  Vietnamese  Government 


to  develop  without  the  tragic  environ- 
ment of  war. 

I  know  that  there  are  great  problems  to 
be  solved  if  productive  discussions  on 
Vietnam  are  to  take  place  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  our  private  initiatives  re- 
main unproductive,  and  the  danger  of 
international  catastrophe  has  Increased 
since  June.  I  believe  we  ought  to  make 
another  attempt  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  dated  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  Axigust  30,  1967. 
Hon.   Arthur   Goldberg, 

U.S.    Ambassador    to    the    United    Nations. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ambassador  Goldberg:  Early  in  June, 
at  the  time  of  the  successful  United  Nations 
resolution  to  end  hostilities  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  wrote  to  you  to  urge  your  effort  to 
bring  about  a  U.N.  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  as 
well.  I  appreciated  your  kind  response  and 
assurance  that  you  would  remain  alert  to  any 
possibilities  which  might  develop. 

During  the  past  week,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  have  urged  that  the 
United  Nations  take  up  the  question  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
new  South  Vietnamese  government  takes  of- 
fice. While  I  recognize  the  many  difficulties 
that  such  consideration  would  face  in  the 
Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly,  I 
do  want  to  repeat  my  own  feeling  that  this 
conflict  deserves  attention  In  the  highest 
available  forum. 

Even  Inconclusive  debate  in  the  body  which 
represents  the  world's  hope  for  peace  through 
law  would  add  something,  I  believe,  to  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  question.  But  I  remain 
hopeful  that  a  formal  hearing  before  an  in- 
dependent forum  might  create  a  climate  In 
which  a  means  could  be  found  to  allow  this 
new  South  Vietnamese  government  to  de- 
velop without  the  terrible  and  tragic  en- 
vironment of  pitched  battle. 

I  also  understand  the  risk  that  weeks  or 
months  of  mutual  recrimination  might 
worsen  the  cleavage  that  presently  exists.  But 
I  believe  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  that 
risk,  since  private  initiatives  continue  to  be 
unproductive  in  results. 

I  suggested  in  my  previous  letter  that  the 
overriding  consideration  is  the  necessity  to 
avert  world  catastrophe.  I  also  indicated  my 
belief  that  an  agreement  to  end  the  fighting 
In  Southeast  Asia  In  the  name  of  world  peace 
would  be  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
safety  of  the  world.  The  danger  has  increased 
since  then,  and  so,  therefore,  has  the  poten- 
tial contribution  of  U.N.  consideration  to 
world  safety. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 
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VIETNAM  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  the  majority  leader  jointly  with 
a  dozen  other  Senators  strongly  urged 
that  the  United  Nations  assume  its  re- 
siwnsiblllties  In  connection  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  because 
my  attendance  was  required  at  an  im- 
portant committee  hearing;  however,  I 
want  to  join  the  majority  leader  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  this  significant  effort. 

I  fully  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
jposition.  An  Initiative  by  the  United  Na- 


tions In  Vietnam  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  of  the  United 
Nations,  designed  as  it  is  to  bring  parties 
together  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
peace  In  the  world.  Submission  of  the 
Issue  to  the  United  Nations  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  other  nation  with  the 
backing  of  the  United  States  would  dem- 
onstrate anew  the  desire  of  this  country 
to  utilize  any  and  every  channel — to 
bring  about  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  possible  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  to  act  or  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  Is 
an  effective  argument  against  making  the 
effort.  If  the  United  Nations  does  act  and 
interested  parties  are  brought  together  to 
discuss  the  problem,  such  activity  surely 
would  be  beneficial. 

I  have  never  known  of  harm  or  dis- 
advantages arising  from  people  agreeing 
to  talk.  The  very  fact  that  parties  do 
agree  to  talk  about  their  problems  or 
difficulties  in  itself  would  seem  a  sign 
of  progress. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  unable  to  get 
the  issue  joined  becaused  of  the  refusal 
of  affected  or  interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate, It  would  still  be  of  value,  be- 
cause it  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  genuine  desire  of  this  country  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; and  that  the  diflBculty  of  getting 
the  Issue  to  the  talking  stage  lay  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Let  me  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  and  other  Senators  for  raising  this 
timely  issue. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
dated  August  4  was  received  by  me  from 
the  mother  of  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
young  men  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam  during  June. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

AtiGUST  4,  1967. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  I  realize  that  to 
many,  perhaps,  this  should  hardly  be  the 
time  to  write  regarding  the  war  in  Viet  Nam, 
but  our  wound  is  still  fresh  and  for  me  there 
is  no  better  time. 

As  I  wrote  you  before,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  either  we  fight  to  win  or  get  out.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  our  policy  is  to 
bring  to  bear  the  ground,  naval  and  air 
strength  required  to  achieve  our  objectives. 
Whoever  has  heard  of  a  limited  war  with 
limited  objectives?  The  Defense  Department 
says  that  the  basic  objective  of  our  selec- 
tive bombing  Is  to  reduce  the  level  of  in- 
filtration into  the  South.  This  Is  a  long,  long 
way  from  being  accomplished  as  witnessed 
by  the  continual  numbers  of  Allied  Forces 
casualties.  The  Defense  Department  also 
states  that  all-out  bombing  Is  not  considered 
as  an  end  In  itself  nor  will  It  guarantee 
achievement  of  our  objectives  In  the  South. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  stop  the  flow  into 
the  South  of  both  njen  and  material  instead 
of  restricted  bombing?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter than  deploying  our  troops  into  areas 
that  are  known  to  be  highly  concentrated 
with   Viet   Cong  and  North   Vietnamese? 

What  a  degrading  and  humiliating  way  to 
fight  this  undeclared  war  by  a  country  as 
great  as  ours!  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  are  not  our  enemies,  then  who 
is?  The  UJ3.  restraint  in  applying  its  mod- 
em military  powers  has  given  the  enemy 
time  to  build  up  defenses  in  North  Viet- 
nam, to  develop  and  exploit  lines  of  com- 
munications to  the  South  and  to  supply 
and  reinforce  his  offensive  forces  in  South 


Vietnam.  I  am  sure  the  military  did  not 
foresee  the  acceptance  of  higher  and  higher 
combat  losses  whUe  permitting  the  enemy 
to  increase  and  strengthen  his  offenses.  All 
this  without  effective  U.S.  obstruction?  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  his  advisors  are  most 
capable  and  well-trained  career  men.  Is  their 
advice  to  be  disregarded  and  go  unheeded? 

Even  the  most  uneducated  knows  that  the 
quickest  way  to  destroy  an  enemy  is  to  cut 
off  the  supply  line  and  as  in  every  war,  the 
civilian  casualties  are  high — but  so  are  the 
military.  The  sooner  this  undeclared  war  is 
over,  the  sooner  the  casualty  list  will  become 
extinct;  the  sooner  the  supply  lines  are  de- 
stroyed at  their  origin,  the  sooner  peace  will 
come,  and  on  our  terms. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
President  Johnson,  Sees.  Rusk  and  particu- 
larly McNamara,  gave  the  Americans  some 
honest  answers  on  this  "no-wln"  war.  It  is 
past  time!  Let  them  discard  all  of  their 
political  half-truths.  Is  this  too  much  to 
expect  from  our  government  since  we  are 
paying  for  their  political  football  game  in 
lives  as  well  as  money? 

I  pray  God  that  all  the  young  men  who 
have  died  and  will  die,  who  have  been  and 
will  be  wounded  in  this  undeclared  war 
will  not  have  been  sacrificed  on  this  altar  of 
political  Intrigue  and  half-truths. 
Most  sincerely, 


Mr.  President,  the  political  implica- 
tions in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  letter  may  or  may  not  be  entirely 
justified,  but  a  bereaved  mother  is  cer- 
tainly justified  in  expressing  them. 

I  am  placing  this  letter  in  the  Record 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  remarkably 
clear  and  logical  indictment  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  considering  that  it  was 
written  by  a  mother  imder  the  teirible 
stress  of  recent  bereavement.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  other  communications  from 
those' who  have  lost  loved  ones,  as  I  am 
sui-e  every  Sanator  has,  and  most  of  them 
have  expressed  similar  feelings. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  this  mother.  At  last  we  have 
a  real  inkling  of  the  judgment  of  our 
military  leaders  on  the  conduct  of  this 
war.  I  hope  the  President  intends  to  fol- 
low their  judgment  regardless  of  what 
Secretary  McNamara  may  recommend 
and  that  we  may  have  a  real  test  to  find 
out  whether  the  war  can  be  fought  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion  if  it  is 
not  too  late.  It  has  been  and  is  increas- 
ingly evident  that  we  must  determine, 
and  determine  quickly,  whether  we  can 
achieve  victory  or  bring  the  enemy  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

Certainly,  as  this  New  Hampshire 
mother  says,  "We  should  either  fight  to 
win  or  get  out." 


PULL  AND  TIMELY  FUNDING  OF 
IMPACTED  AREAS  PROGRAM  UR- 
GENT AND  VITAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Impacted  areas  program  was  established 
by  the  Congress  in  1950,  it  became  the 
declared  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  local  educational  agencies  upon 
which  our  Federal  Government  has 
placed  financial  burdens.  Local  school 
districts  providing  education  for  chil- 
dren residing  on  Federal  property  or 
whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal 
property  have  received  substantial  as- 
sistance through  this  program.  In  these 
so-called  federally  impacted  areas  the 
homeowner  and  the  taxpayer  are  thereby 


relieved  of  the  obligation  of  supporting 
the  education  of  children  brought  into 
their  community  by  Federal  action. 

This  has  been  a  particularly  important 
program  In  the  State  of  California.  My 
State  has  long  been  the  scene  of  major 
Federal  activity.  Now,  for  the  second 
time  since  the  impacted  areas  program 
was  established,  it  is  a  major  staging 
area  for  our  Armed  Forces  engaged  in  de- 
fense of  free  nations  of  the  Pacific  Ba- 
sin. 

On  August  2  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  provided  an 
appropriation  of  $450  million  for  the 
Impacted  areas  program,  $33.8  million 
more  than  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  action  will 
permit  the  funding  of  97  percent  of  en- 
titlements throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  coming  year.  Expansion  of  the 
number  of  children  who  would  qualify 
for  the  benefits  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  has  made  this  increase  a  neces- 
sity. Without  it  school  authorities  in 
many  States  would  have  to  face  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  funds  available  as 
compared  with  last  year.  In  my  own 
State  of  California,  the  total  loss  would 
amount  to  more  than  $4  million. 

Today  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
legislation  for  the  coming  year  is  dead- 
locked in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  a  number  of  items. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  must  make  it 
indelibly  clear  that  it  will  insist  on  the 
necessary  Increase  in  funds  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  In  the  27  years  of 
its  history,  the  Senate  has  regularly  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  schools  through- 
out our  Nation  with  full  and  timely 
funding.  It  is  already  late  In  the  year. 
School  districts  have  made  their  finan- 
cial plans  for  the  fall  semester.  E\'en 
now  it  is  too  late  for  these  valuable  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  have  their  maxi- 
mum effect  because  of  the  delay  in  plan- 
ning which  the  tardiness  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  has  caused.  These 
funds  are  absolutely  essential  for  edu- 
cation programs  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  Senate  must  adamantly  stand  by 
its  commitment  to  full  provision  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 


NATIONAL  CONSENSUS  ON  NEED  TO 
SLOW  RURAL  MIGRATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
21,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  and  I  introduced  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967 — 
S.  2134.  We  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  28  other  Senators  from  all  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  of  all  shades  of 
political  persuasion  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  this  expression  of  sup- 
port in  the  Senate,  I  have  been  gratified 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  favorable 
public  reaction  to  the  proposal.  I  have 
received  a  great  volume  of  mail  com- 
menting favorably  on  the  proposal.  The 
letters  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  all  types  of  individuals; 
from  Texas  to  New  York,  from  rural  resi- 
dents to  corporation  executives.  I  know 
that  the  Senators  who  joined  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  measure  have  also  received 
similar  expressions  of  support. 
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In  addition  to  the  support  Indicated  by 
the  heavy  volume  of  mail,  the  proposal 
has  received  favorable  review  by  nu- 
merous newspaper  editors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  from  the  small  town 
weeklies  to  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

In  my  statement  Introducing  the  bUl. 
I  said  that  we  must  now  begin  to  question 
the  old  proposition  that  the  great  rural- 
to-urban  migration  was  both  Inevitable 
and  desirable.  The  pubUc  reaction  to  our 
proposal  suggests  that  much  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  now  beginning  to  do  precisely  this. 
Thus  the  most  Immediate  contribution 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  is  that 
Its  introduction  has  served  to  stimulate 
and  expand  the  growing  national  debate 
on  the  necessity  of  better  controlling 
those  forces  which  continue  to  depopu- 
late the  coiuitryside  and  small  towns  and 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  pressures 
of  our  already  overcrowded  cities. 

Mr.  President,  another  indication  of 
this  growing  national  consensus  is  the 
favorable  publicity  and  editorial  com- 
ments that  have  accompanied  the  pro- 
posals and  statements  by  other  public 
officials  tuid  groups.  For  example,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  Free- 
man, who  made  a  contribution  in  help- 
ing to  initiate  this  debate  several  months 
ago  and  who  has  continued  to  argue 
the  necessity  of  achieving  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  has  received  solid  edi- 
torial endorsements  from  around  the 
country. 

Another  very  encouraging  develop- 
ment was  the  action  by  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee  in  producing 
their  report  "Revitalizing  Our  Rural 
Areas,"  on  August  24.  The  coordinating 
committee  properly  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  broad-based  program  to 
achieve  the  economic  development  of  our 
rural  areas,  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  report  called 
for  measures  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in 
rural  areas  along  the  lines  provided  by 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act. 

This  report  by  the  Republican  coordi- 
nating committee  has  received  a  gen- 
erous editorial  review,  thus  again  indi- 
cating the  scope  and  depth  of  the  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  need  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  rural  areas  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  improving  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  in  those 
areas,  but  also  as  an  important  aspect 
of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of 
the  cities. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Harris 
and  I  and  our  colleagues  who  joined  in 
cosponsorlng  this  measure  believe  that  a 
significant  contribution  has  already  been 
made.  But  the  very  fact  of  this  favorable 
public  reaction  to  this  proposal  means 
that  we  must  now  take  steps  to  translate 
this  proposal  into  law.  Therefore,  I  would 
hope  that  the  appropriate  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
be  able  to  initiate  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  allow  political  factors  to 
influence  the  position  that  It  takes  on 
this  proposal.  Secretary  Freeman  has  al- 
ready endorsed  the  general  concept  of 
tax  Incentives  to  encourage  new  Job- 
creating  industries  in  rural  areas.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  indeed,  IX 


the  stress  of  political  competition  would 
cause  the  administration  to  now  take  an 
adverse  position  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinlmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  sampling  of  edi- 
torials and  columns  on  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: the  Kansas  City  Times  editorial  of 
July  26;  the  Washington  Daily  News  edi- 
torial of  July  28 :  the  Charleston  Gazette 
editorial  of  July  31;  the  Parsons  Sun 
editorial  of  July  22;  and  the  column 
written  by  Paul  Hope  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  31,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  13  commenting  on 
one  of  Secretary  Freeman's  speeches 
urging  the  necessity  of  achieving  a  better 
urban-rural  balance,  an  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August  26 
commenting  on  the  report  by  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  and 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  of  August 
27  on  the  urban-rural  imbalance  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Finally,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  July  26.  1967] 
A  Proposal  To  Reduce  RuR.^L  Migration 
The  rural  job  development  bill  proposed  by 
Sen.  James  B.Pearson  (R-Kans.)  is  promising 
because  it  approaches  a  set  of  social  problems 
from  the  basis  of  economic  reality.  No  one 
can  say  for  sure  that  it  would  work.  But  no 
federal  attack  on  poverty  has  been  completely 
successful,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Pearson  plan  to  slow  down  migration 
from  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in  general 
is  not  a  scheme  to  keep  'em  down  on  the 
farm.  Even  the  most  sentimental  agricul- 
turalists have  given  up  on  that.  One  farm 
worker  now  can  produce  for  himself  and  38 
other  persons,  compared  to  the  one  worker 
who  was  needed  in  1910  to  produce  food  for 
seven  persons.  Agricultural  techniques  and 
the  machine  age  simply  have  combined  to 
create  conditions  of  productivity  that  cannot 
be  challenged. 

People  do  not  live  where  they  cannot  find 
work.  Over  the  decades,  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution has  rippled  through  the  small  cities 
and  villages  that  traded  with  the  farmer. 
Beyond  that,  the  centuries-old  reputation  of 
the  city  as  a  place  for  the  better  life  has  been 
a  factor. 

But,  as  Senator  Pearson  observes,  the  bland 
assumption  by  the  poor  that  the  move  fro 
the  country  to  the  city  assures  a  "step  up  U 
ladder  of  economic  advancement"  haa-^ot 
always  been  borne  out.  Thus  his  plap^f  tax 
Incentive  for  industrial  developtrfent  and 
more  Jobs  in  the  rural  regions  is  pased  on  a 
valid  premise.  People  who  leave  the  country 
for  opportunity  and  the  "better  life"  of  the 
city  do  not  always  find  those  conditions. 

Whether  the  urban  magnet  could  be  neu- 
tralized significantly  by  a  deliberate  tax  In- 
centive plan  will  be  argued.  The  urban  pull 
has  been  strong  for  reasons  other  than  eco- 
nomic, and  this  has  been  true  for  a  long 
time.  Moreover,  manufacturing  and  other 
commercial  operations  establish  themselves 
m  specific  locations  for  reasons  other  than 
t&xes. 

But  Senator  Pearson's  proposal  to  look  at 
poverty  and  the  rural-urban  migration  from 
another  point  of  view  Is  worth  serious 
thought.  The  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  country  are  not  going  to  be  resolved 
by  any  one  effort  or  program.  The  Kansas 
senator  is  offering  one  approach  that  would 
join  many  others. 


[Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
July  28,  1967] 
A  Good  Pi.an 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson  has  Introduced 
a  bUl  In  Congress  which,  would  grant  tax  In- 
centives to  encourage  new  job-creating  In- 
dustries In  rural  areas. 

Pearson  has  been  studying  the  lack  of 
jobs  in  rural  areas  which  has  contributed  to 
a  continual  decline  In  population. 

This  bill  Is  one  Idea  he  has  come  up  with 
to  try  to  stem  the  flow  of  people  from  farm- 
ing communities  to  big  cities. 

As  provided  In  the  bill,  business  enter- 
prises wishing  to  locat€  In  rural  areas  desig- 
nated deficient  would  receive  a  tax  credit  for 
14  percent  against  machinery,  a  seven  per- 
cent credit  on  Investment  In  buildings,  an 
accelerated  depreciation  on  equipment  and 
extra  deductions  for  wages  paid  to  low- 
income  people. 

In  return,  the  business  must  create  at  least 
10  new  Jobs  and  hire  hall  of  Its  working 
force  from  the  local  community. 

Pearson  and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  Introduced  last  week  which 
would  do  somewhat  the  same  thing  for 
slum  areas  In  large  cities. 

Pearson  said:  "The  great  challenge  is  not 
simply  to  make  the  cities  more  efficient  and 
more  llvabfe  for  more  and  more  people,  but 
how  to  keep  more  and  more  people  from 
crowding  Into  them. 

"The  rural  to  urban  migration  bleeds  the 
countryside  and  smaller  cities  of  their  best 
human  talent  and  most  productive  economic 
resources,  making  It  Increasingly  difficult  for 
many  of  these  communities  to  survive." 

As  everyone  who  has  tried  knows,  attract- 
ing Industry  to  rural  areas  Is  next  to  impos- 
sible under  present  conditions. 

Pearson's  bill,  which  has  attracted  much 
favorable  comment  from  fellow  senators, 
would  help  the  situation,  making  rural  areas 
much  more  attractive  to  Industry. 


[From  the  Charleston  Gazette,  July  31,  1967] 
Bill  Mat  Slow  Trek  to  CrriES 
"For  too  long,"  warns  Sen.  James  B.  Pear- 
son, R-Kan.,  "we  have  watched  the  pKDor 
migrate  from  the  country  to  the  city,  blandly 
assuming  that  this  migration  was  the  first 
step  up  the  ladder  of  economic  advance- 
ment. But  In  far  too  many  Instances  the  in- 
dividual hasn't  gained  and  consequently,  so- 
ciety has  lost. 

"Inadequately  educated,  and  unfamiliar 
with  city  life,  they  pile  up  In  slums  where 
they  become  entrapped  by  their  own  lack  of 
skills  and  by  the  pressures  from  the  sur- 
rounding higher  economic  classes  who  seek 
to  Isolate  the  slum  population  In  physical 
ghettos." 

lt:«»to  stem  this  unfortunate  migration  to 
metropolitan   areas  that  Sen.  Pearson, 

g  with  a  Democratic  colleague  (Sen.  Fred 

R.  Harris,  D-Okla.) ,  has  Introduced  tax  credit 
legislation  for  Industries  locating  plants  in 
predominantly  rural  regions. 

The  measure  would  provide  an  $80,000 
federal  tax  credit  to  a  firm  Investing  at  least 
$1  million  In  a  new  plant  that  hires  50  work- 
ers. Including  33  economically  deprived  peo- 
ple, In  areas  specifically  designated  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture. 

These  designated  areas  would  be  defined 
under  criteria  set  forth  In  Sen.  Pearson's  bill. 
Such  areas  couldn't  be  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  area,  nor  could  they  contain 
a  city  of  more  than  50.000  population.  Coun- 
ties In  which  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  or 
with  sharply  declining  employment  would 
also  be  eligible  to  qualify. 

Sen.  Pearson's  approach  deserves  careful 
appraisal  from  the  Johnson  administration 
and  from  Congress. 

Events  taking  place  this  summer  make  it 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  anyone  moving  to  a 
metropolitan  area  In  the  fond  expectation 
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his  Uvlng  standards  will  be  substantiaUy  Im- 
proved Is  In  for  the  disappointment  of  his 
life.  In  fact,  his  life  may  well  be  forfeited. 

Tet,  all  demographic  studies  and  forecasts 
reveal  that  the  steady  trek  to  the  cities  wUl 
continue  In  spite  of  the  unattractlveness  and 
perils  of  urbanized  existence. 

If  Sen.  Pearson's  bill  could  Impede  the 
march  to  megaIop>olls,  It  should  have  been 
enacted  the  day  before  yesterday. 


(From  the  Parsons  Sun,  July  22,  1967] 
Hope  and  Pearson 

Kansas  has  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  It  has  an  able  and  Imaginative 
young  senator  on  the  job  In  Washington  In 
the  person  of  James  B.  Pearson. 

Just  how  resourceful  may  be  gauged  by 
legislation  Introduced  by  Pearson  In  the  Sen- 
ate Friday.  Mark  well  the  date  of  July  21, 
1967.  It  could  well  prove  a  reversal  point 
In  the  discouraging  economic  downt\irn  of 
the  nation's  rural  areas  and  a  turn  to  better, 
brighter  days. 

Pearson's  Rural  Development  Act  of  1967 
moves  away  from  federal  programs  stifled  by 
complexities  and  red  tape,  and  blends  gov- 
ernment tax  Incentives  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Specifically,  generous  income  tax  incen- 
tives on  machinery,  building  and  employ- 
ment will  be  provided  existing  or  new  firms 
who  establish  manufacturing  plants  in  rural 
areas  which  have  suffered  economic  declines 
as  a  result  of  decreasing  farm  population. 

Counties  with  no  cities  of  more  than 
50,000  population  and  where  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  families  have  Incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  will  be  eligible  to  participate. 
Also  will  counties  where  the  closing  of  a 
defense  Installation,  with  resultant  migra- 
tion of  people,  will  cause  economic  setbacks. 

"For  too  long,"  Pearson  said  In  Introducing 
the  bin,  "we  have  watched  the  poor  migrate 
from  the  country  to  city,  blandly  assuming 
that  this  migration  was  the  first  step  up 
the  ladder  of  economic  advancement.  But  In 
far  too  many  Instances  the  Individual  has 
not  gained  and  consequently  society  has 
lost, 

"The  rural  exodus  Is  not  composed  only  of 
the  poor.  The  city's  promise  also  attracts 
the  talented  youth,  the  highly  trained  and 
those  with  wealth  or  the  potential  for  amas- 
sing It. 

"The  sm-aller  cities  and  rural  communities 
are  bled  of  much  of  their  best  human  talent 
and  most  productive  resources  In  a  cycle 
that  continually  feeds  upon  Itself  .  .  . 

"Rural  communities  are  stretched  to  the 
limit  to  provide  the  public  resources  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  but  after  they  have  been 
educated  the  children  move  to  other  areas 
because  of  a  lack  of  local  economic 
opportunity." 

Pearson  '  ^  lu'ately  describes  southeast 
Kansas,  and  "  st  of  Kansas,  to  the  last  de- 
taU.  Willie  many  have  talked  of  the  prob- 
lem— and  the  "brain  drain"  from  Kansas  Is 
a  subject  In  every  political  campaign — no 
one  has  suggested  a  really  effective  or  even 
possible  remedy  until  now. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  Introduce  a  bill  In  Con- 
gress, and  another  to  get  It  passed.  Many 
are  offered,  few  finally  survive  the  legislative 
mills. 

Pearson's  plan  doubtless  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  But  consider  these  encouraging  facts: 

A  co-sponsor  is  Sen.  Fred  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, one  of  the  Senate's  rising  young  Dem- 
ocratic members. 

Eleven  other  senators.  Republican  and 
Democratic,  from  Vermont  to  Oregon  and 
states  between,  immediately  joined  as  other 
co-sponsors. 

And  Majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  told  the  Senate  upon  Introduction 
of  the  bill  that  he  will  support  it  and  urge 
immediate  hearings  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Kansas'  already  high  esteem  of  Pearson 
will  rise  higher  with  this  demonstration  of 


creative  thinking  and  action.  It  will  go  far 
higher  upon  passage  of  the  1>111,  as  further 
testimony  to  his  effectiveness  as  a  legislator. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July  31,  1967] 

A  Move  From  Slums  to  Countkt? 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Twenty-three  senators  believe  that  given 
the  chance  to  make  a  living  In  the  country, 
a  lot  of  slum  dwellers  would  gladly  trade  the 
smoke  and  smog  and  riotous  surroundings  of 
the  city  for  a  place  they  could  go  to  sleep  to 
the  sound  of  whlpporwllls. 

They  have  Introduced  a  bill  called  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  movement  of  rural  poor  to  over- 
crowded city  ghettos  and  to  entice  back  some 
of  those  who  already  have  gone. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  plan  to  sink  a  little 
money  In — and  compared  to  some  of  the  other 
federal  programs  aimed  at  eliminating  pov- 
erty, a  little  is  all  it  would  take. 

Not  only  is  it  relatively  cheap  but  its  im- 
plementation depends  on  private  enterprise 
rather  than  government  Initiative.  What  it 
amounts  .to  Is  a  tax  incentive  for  industries 
and  businesses  to  locate  in  rural  areas. 

The  sponsors  figure  that  if  the  government 
can  underwrite  a  27 '/i  percent  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  mineral  exploration  and 
can  tax  capital  gains  at  only  half  the  normal 
rate  to  encourage  long-term  investments,  it 
ovight  to  be  able  to  provide  a  tax  break  to 
stimulate  Job  growth  in  rural  America. 

Sen.  James  Pearson,  R-Kans.,  said  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  a  few  days  ago  that  it  is 
time  to  "stop  treating  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  rural  and  urban  areas  as 
separate  and  distinct." 

And  one  of  the  long  list  of  co-sponsors. 
Sen.  Fred  Harris,  D-Okla.,  said  it's  time  that 
"we  in  America  began  to  ask  whether  it  Is 
inevitable  that  more  and  more  people  must 
be  packed  into  less  and  less  living  space." 

The  advance  of  technology  on  the  farm 
is  creating  a  rapid  exodus  of  out-of-work 
farmhands  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  1,000  dis- 
placed farm  workers  pour  into  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles  every  month,  most  of 
them  from  the  South, 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  n.ation's 
population  is  packed  into  1  percent  of  the 
land  area  and  it's  going  to  get  worse. 

A  Gallup  poll  a  few  months  ago  indicated 
that  50  percent  of  Americans  prefer  to  live 
on  farms  or  in  small  towns.  The  way  Sen. 
George  McGovern,  D-S.D.,  another  co- 
sponsor,  figures  it,  that  means  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  being  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  live  and  raise  their  children  where 
they  would  like. 

The  legislation  would  offer  tax  incentives 
to  enterprises  providing  at  least  10  new  jobs 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  city  with  a  i>opula- 
tlon  of  more  than  50,000  and  where  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  families  have  Incomes 
under  $3,000  or  where  employment  has  de- 
clined at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  percent  in 
the  past  5  years. 

Enterprises  meeting  th»  qualifications 
would  be  allowed  a  14  percent  Investment 
credit  on  machinery  instead  of  the  normal 
7  percent;  an  additional  7  percent  credit  on 
the  cost  of  the  building;  an  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowance  on  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  buildings;  and  an  extra  25  per- 
cent tax  deduction  above  the  normal  100  per- 
cent for  wages  paid  to  low-income  persons 
for  three  years. 

The  sponsors  believe  the  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  tax  credits  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  taxes  generated  from  increased 
economic  activity. 

Not  only  that,  they  see  these  other  bene- 
fits :  A  strengthening  of  the  economy  through 
a  more  geographical  distribution  of  Industry; 
substantial  social  benefits  from  strengthen- 
ing of  rural  communities;  a  reduction  In  the 
public  costs  of  unemployment  and  welfare 
payments  and  for  other  public  services,  such 


as  police  protection,  as  the  flow  of  rural 
people  to  the  urban  slums  Is  slowed. 

Aside  from  the  tax  credits,  the  bill  provides 
for  appropriations  of  $250,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  disseminate  Informa- 
tion about  the  program,  £md  $20  million  the 
first  year  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Administration  to  train  workers  for 
Jobs  which  would  be  created. 

No  one  claims  the  legislation  is  a  cure-all, 
but  for  a  nation  struggling  to  find  solutions 
to  its  urban  crisis  it  seems  worth  a  try. 

As  Sen,  Mike  Monroney,  D-Okla.,  another 
of  the  co-sponsors,  put  it:  "Let  us  face  the 
unpleasant  and  discouraging  fact  that  far  too 
many  people  are  now  being  forced  to  stay 
in  neighborhoods  where  family  life  is  virtu- 
ally imf)cssible  and  where  brotherhood  and 
good-will  have  been  stifled,  where  disease  and 
hunger  have  encouraged  discontent  .  .  .  We 
should  encourage  industry  to  grow  in  the 
unspoiled  smaller  communities  across  tlie 
nation  where  the  pursuit  of  happiness  li:is 
not  become  a  rat  race." 

IFrom  the  \Va.shington  Post.  Aug  13.  19671 
Demographic  Collision 

A  li'ttle-noticed  speech  by  Secretary  Free- 
min  the  other  day  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  contains  what  may  well  prove  to  be.  in 
the  long  reach  of  our  national  evolution,  the 
wisest  words  yet  spoken  on  our  current 
malaise.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  violence  of  re- 
cent weeks  as  a  collision  of  man  with  his 
environment.  Its  origin  runs  back  at  least  50 
years  when  millions  of  young  men  in  rural 
America  were  uprooted  by  World  War  I.  They 
began  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls  "the  50-year 
march  to  the  cities"  which  has  now  produced 
so  much  misery,  disillusionment  and  vio- 
lence. 

While  this  great  migration  has  been  taking 
place  the  country  has  given  far  too  little 
thought  to  it.  Nearly  600,000  persons  a  year 
have  been  flowing  into  the  cities,  most  of 
them  displaced  from  the  countryside,  as  Sec- 
retary Freeman  acknowledges,  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  agricultural  technology.  They  have 
gone  to  the  cities  in  search  of  a  better  life, 
but  what  they  have  usually  found  has  been 
poverty,  slums  and  only  the  dregs  of  urban 
living.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are  refugees 
from  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  result  is  that  70  i>er  cent  of  our  people 
are  jammed  into  1  per  cent  of  our  land — the 
1  per  cent  that  is  largely  covered  by  mac- 
adam, houses,  factories  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. Many  have  found  jobs  but  largely  of  the 
low-income  varieties  because  the  newcomers 
usually  lack  the  skills  that  most  Industrial 
employment  requires.  So  the  glamor  of  the 
city  that  once  lured  them  fades  into  the 
sodden  dullness  of  ghettos,  smog  and  social 
decay. 

For  some  years  the  country  has  been 
vaguely  aware  of  this  demographic  revolu- 
tion but  has  done  very  little  about  It.  Fur- 
ther concentration  of  people  has  seemed  in- 
evitable. But  what  will  happen  if  this  trend 
is  allowed  to  run  its  course  until  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  the  country  will  have  an- 
other 100  million  persons  to  house  and  to 
absorb  Into  its  social  structure?  Will  they, 
too.  be  crowded  into  our  five  vast  strip  cities? 

It  Is  this  prospect  of  "an  airless,  waterless, 
joyless — and  perhaps  hopeless — existence"  in 
a  metamegalopolis  of  the  year  2000  that 
frightens  Secretary  Freeman.  And  so  he  has 
pointedly  raised  the  basic  question :  "Should 
we  try  to  check  the  accelerated  movement 
of  people  from  country  to  city?" 

Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  sponsoring 
a  symposium  designed  to  bring  together  "the 
best  minds  in  the  world"  to  discuss  this 
problem  in  Washington  next  December.  As  for 
Mr.  Freeman,  he  has  already  committed  him- 
self to  pursuit  of  an  urban-rural  balance  that 
will  save  the  cities  from  destroying  them- 
selves. He  Is  not  of  course  recommending  that 
the  rural  refugees  be  sent  back  to  the  farm 
where  they  have  been  displaced  by  machin- 
ery. But  be  does  see  a  brighter  future  for 
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these  rootless  millions  in  towns  and  small 
cities  where  Indvistrlal  Jobs  can  be  provided 
without  the  high  coets,  the  congestion  and 
the  social  orerheatlng  that  have  become  so 
common  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Secretary  suggests  giving  "a  high  in- 
vestment priority  to  building  up  opportunity 
In  rural  America"  and  points  to  what  some 
small  cities  have  accomplished.  But  the  chief 
signlQcance  of  his  speech  does  not  He  In  any 
specific  recommendations.  Rather,  it  Is  to  be 
found  in  his  impressive  call  for  a  change  of 
direction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  rich, 
resourceful  and  powerful  country  to  strangle 
Itself  in  Its  own  congestion.  The  warning 
signals  that  have  been  sounded  In  one  large 
city  after  another  should  set  the  whole  coun- 
try to  thinking  about  ways  and  means  of 
getting  off  this  collision  course  with  our  en- 
vironment. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  26,  1967] 

Jobs  in  the  Country 

In  its  newly  announced  fwogram  to  stem 
migration  from  rural  areas  to  the  btg  cities 
(latest  estimates  speak  of  a  million  or  more 
yearly)  the  Republican  Party's  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  is  giving  welcome  sup- 
port to  p>ollcies  of  widely  accepted  value. 

Many  of  the  most  troublous  problems  In 
big  cities  around  the  world  result  from  the 
increasing  flow  of  unprepared  rural  poor  Into 
city  slums.  It  is  plain  common  sense  for  a 
country  to  do  what  it  can  to  Increase  Job 
oppKDrtunities  within  the  rural  are.^s  for 
those  who  want  to  stay. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  Republican 
committee  are.  in  the  broad  outlines,  widely 
acceptable:  providing  economic  incentives 
for  factories  to  locate  In  poor  rural  areas; 
aid  to  rural  schools  to  pfovide  more  voca- 
tional-technical training;  "extension  of  city 
employment  services  to  rural  centers. 

A  report  Just  published  by  the  Manpower 
Commission  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  makes  some  strikingly  similar 
reconmnendations.  The  report  urges  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  that  have  proved 
effective  where  tried. 

The  Republican  committee  likewise  favors 
increased  support  for  certain  tested  pro- 
grams. It  Is  asking  for  expansion  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Developnient  Administration  which 
Congress  established  under  Democratic  lead- 
ership two  years' ago.  This  approach  is  help- 
ful. 

The  Republican  committee  expresses  In- 
terest in  promoting  better  coordination  gen- 
erally between  government  and  private 
industries  in  revitalizing  rural  communities. 
Its  Insistence  on  close  relationship  between 
the  two  can  be  helpful.  The  stakes  are  big: 
In  the  last  two  decades  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  all  California  packed  up  and 
moved  to  crowded  cities  from  rural  areas. 
And — ready  or  not— they  keep  coming. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27.  19C7| 
Urban-Rur.\l  Imbalance 

Both  the  major  parties  are  now  seeking  a 
better  balance  between  urban  and  rural 
population.  Last  week  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  composed  of  the  top 
leaders  of  the  GOP.  came  out  for  a  flve-polnt 
effort  to  revitalize  rural  areas.  Its  statement 
follows"  a  very  similar  warning  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  that  the  rush  of 
people  Into  overcrowded  central  cjlfes  is  cre- 
ating a  grave  Imbalance. 

The  main  burden  of  the  Republican  com- 
plaint is  that  little  has  been  done  to  create 
job  opportunities,  in  the  rural  so-eas,  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  displaced  by  the  agricul- 
tural revolution.  Two  decades  ago  18  i>er  cent 
of  our  people  were  required  to  produce  food 
and  fiber.  Now  the  same  tasks  are  performed 
by  0  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  moet 
of  the  workers  no  longer  useful  on  the  farm 
have  flowed  into  big  cities  where  some  of 


them  are  very  poorly  prei>ared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  urban  life. 

The  cost  of  this  brain  and  brawn  drain 
from  the  countryside  la  enormous.  Most  of 
the  migrants  leave  in  their  teens  smd  early 
twenties,  at  the  beginning  of  their  produc- 
tive years,  alter  heavy  investments  have 
been  made  in  their  upbringing  and  educa- 
tion. Don  Paarlberg,  chairman  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job 
Opportunities,  estimates  that  "this  human 
Investment  is  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
areas  that  runs  about  $12  billion  a  year, 
several  times  the  total  of  all  subsidies  to 
agriculture." 

Rural  America  is  In  no  position  to  make 
such  a  contribution  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  areas 
stands  out  In  every  test  that  Is  made.  The 
President's  manpower  report  of  1967  shows  a 
farm  unemployment  rate  last  year  of  6.5  per 
cent  compared  to  the  3.4  per  cent  urban 
rate.  The  faim  population  has  33.1  per  cent 
of  its  families  below  the  poverty  level  com- 
pared to  14.4  for  urban  families.  Schooling 
for  farm  youths  averaged  8  7  years  compared 
to  12.2  years  in  the  cities.  These  figures 
doubtless  explain  a  very  large  part  of  the 
"Urban  crush"  which  has  created  such  grave 
problems  for  the  big  cities. 

No  progress  toward  righting  the,  urban- 
rural  imbalance  can  be  expected  until  these 
inequalities  are  corrected.  Families  who  wish 
to  live  in  the  country  should  at  least  have 
Job  opportunities,  health  and  education  serv- 
ices and  some  of  the  amenities  of  life  that 
are  available  to  urban  residents.  Nothing  can 
be  said  for  policies  which  tend  to  drive 
people  into  congested  and  smog-bound  ghet- 
tos for  want  of  equal  public  services  and 
economic  opportunities  in  a  more  congenial 
environment. 

The  GOP  policy-makers  call  for  more  edu- 
cational aid,  vocational  training,  economic 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  rural  In- 
dustries and  the  channeling  of  defense  and 
supply  contracts  Into  such  areas  when  fea- 
sible. One  specific  recommendation  is  aimed 
at  great  expansion  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  which  seeks  to  utilize 
local  resources  and  provide  part-  or  full-time 
employment  in  rural  communities.  Another 
aim  is  to  give  rural  workers  employment 
services  equal  to  those  provided  in  the  cities. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  shaping 
programs  and  policies,  but  the  objective  is 
highly  commendable.  The  forecast  that  80 
per  cent  of  our  people  will  live  In  "five  super 
strip-cities"  by  the  year  2000  is  frightening  to 
everyone  concerned.  Reversal  of  that  trend 
has  become  one  of  our  urgent  national  neces- 
sities. 

Revitalizing  Our   Rural  Areas 

(Adopted  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  July  24,  1967. 

(Presented  by  the  Task  Force  on  Job  Op- 
portunities and  Welfare. 

(Prepared  under  the  direction  of:  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  Ray  C.  Bliss, 
Chairman,  Washington.  D.C.) 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey  . .  ."  was  written  of  the  English  country- 
side nearly  200  years  ago.  But  it  might  be 
written  of  rural  America  today. 

Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  peo- 
ple. From  1950  to  1960  the  rural  population — 
farm  plus  non-farm — declined  by  400,000; 
the  urban  population  increased  by  28  million. 
These  trends  have  continued.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  anticipates  further  out- 
migration  to  the  year  1970. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  riu-al  population 
consists  of  farm  people.  The  others  are  part 
of  the  rural  non-farm  population,  living  In 
the  countryside  or  in  small  villages.  Since 
1960  the  farm  population  has  been  declining 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent,  an  ac- 
celerated pace. 

Most  of  those  who  migrate  from  the  rural 


areas  leave  In  their  teens  and  twenties,  when 
on  the  verge  of  their  productive  years.  They 
carry  with  them  the  Investment  In  their  up- 
bringing and  education.  Conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $16,000  per  person,  this  human  in- 
vestment Is  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
areas  that  runs  about  $13  billion  a  year,  sev- 
eral times  the  total  of  all  subsidies  provided 
to  agriculture. 

What  becomes  of  these  people?  They  move 
into  our  great  cities.  Without  necessarily 
desiring  it  and  almost  by  default,  we  are  be- 
coming an  urban  society.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  people  now  cluster  in  cities  that  cover 
one  percent  of  our  land  area.  If  present 
trends  continue  unchecked,  by  the  year 
2000,  80  percent  of  our  people  will  be  living 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  most  of  them  will 
be  crammed  into  five  super  strip-cities. 

And  will  these  be  alabaster  cities,  gleaming, 
"undimmed  by  human  tears"?  Not  likely. 
The  migrants  concentrate,  unassimllated,  in 
Detroit,  in  Cleveland,  in  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago,  in  Watts,  in  Harlem,  In  Indianapo- 
lis and  In  a  hundred  other  cities.  Smog,  con- 
gestion, water  pollution,  law  enforcement 
and  other  problems  of  the  megalopolis  beset 
them  and  their  uneasy  neighbors.  By  gen- 
erating a  kind  of  "urban  crush,"  they  create 
a  problem  in  the  cities  to  which  they  go.  By 
depopulating  the  countryside,  they  create  a 
problem  in  the  rural  areas  from  which  they 
come. 

But  move  they  must,  if  there  are  no  nearby 
jobs. 

And  why  are  there  so  few  Jobs  in  the  rural 
areas? 

For  several  Important  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion. The  mechanization  of  agriculture  has 
so  multiplied  the  productivity  of  human 
beings  that  the  production  of  our  food  and 
fiber  is  now  accomplished  by  6  percent  of 
our  fjopulatlon,  as  compared  with  about  18 
percent  only  two  decades  ago.  There  simply 
are  not  as  many  farm  Jobs  as  there  were. 
These  revolutionary  changes  have  by  no 
means  run  their  course.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  from  1965  to  1980  farm 
employment  will  experience  an  additional 
decline  of  more  than  one-third. 

SecoTid,  because  imagination  has  been 
lacking.  Little  has  been  done  to  create  Job 
opportunities,  in  the  rural  areas,  for  people 
forced  out  of  agriculture.  Rural  people  do 
very  well  at  off-farm  Jobs  if  the  Jobs  are  there 
and  if  they  have  the  necessary  education. 
They  have  manual  dexterity  and  they  know 
how  to  work.  They  do  not  want  to  live  on 
a  dole.  If  off-farm  Jobs  are  available  within 
driving  distance,  they  continue  to  live  in 
their  accustomed  surroundings,  among  their 
friends  and  families,  benefiting  from  in- 
creased incomes,  providing  Improved  educa- 
tion for  their  children  and  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  local  community.  But  with- 
out such  Jobs  they  must  go  on  relief  or 
move  to  the  city. 

Seemingly,  almost  everything  has  conspired 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  Jobs  in  rural 
areas: 

Federal  farm  programs  have  cut  our  cot- 
ton crop  to  10  million  acres,  compared  with 
43  million  acres  before  the  programs  began. 
Tobacco  acreage  is  now  only  half  as  great  as 
35  years  ago. 

Local  communities  have  not  provided  the 
services  and  utilities  needed  to  attract  in- 
dustry. 

Wage  policies  have  discouraged  industry 
from  expanding  into  areas  of  abundant  labor. 

Industry,  which  has  been  urban-minded, 
has  not  sufficiently  sought  to  decentralize. 

The  rural  labor  force  lacks  the  federal  em- 
ployment services  available  to  urban  workers. 

Educational  policies  have  discriminated 
against  the  poorer  areas.  For  example,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  provides  more  than  twice  as  much  help 
per  pupil  to  the  counties  ranking  highest 
on  the  index  of  rural  well-being  as  it  does 
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to  those  ranking  lowest  ($350  as  against 
$157).  (Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 
April  1967,  page  116.) 

Farm  programs,  largely  designed  by  the 
Democratic  party,  have  continually  sought 
parity  of  prices  as  an  objective,  when  they 
should  have  sought  parity  of  opportunity. 
For  more  than  30  years  these  programs  have 
been  commodity-oriented,  when  they  should 
have  been  people-oriented. 

The  following  statistics  vividly  describe  the 
dlsadvantKiged  position  of  rural  areas.  All 
are  taken  from  the  President's  Manpower 
Report  of  1967: 


Farm      Urban 


Unemployment  rate,  1966  (percent)  .  _  .  6.5  3.4 
Percent  of  population  below  $3,000  income 

per  family,  1965 33.1  14.4 

Median  years  of  schooling,  male,  1966 8.7  12.2 

Percent  of  people  witli  activity  limitations 

because  of  healtti,  1963-65 6.4  4.7 


These  things  need  not  be  so. 

It  has  been  fashionable  to  point  critically 
at  the  hardships  which  resulted  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  to  find  fault  with  those  who  could 
have  alleviated  these  difficulties. 

Now,  In  the  twentieth  century,  we  confront 
an  Agricultural  Revolution  which  creates 
problems  and  opportunities  In  some  ways 
similar  to  those  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  accept,  unquestioned, 
the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  this 
Revolution.  Conscious  efforts  should  be  made 
to  determine  and  assert  the  public  Interest. 

The  American  people  want  some  balance 
between  the  rural  and  the  urban  sectors. 
There  should  be  some  opportunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  live  In  the  country  to  find  de- 
cent work  there,  to  have  access  to  reasonably 
good  education  and  health  services,  and  to 
pursue  a  way  of  living  that  gives  diversity 
and  balance  to  our  economy. 

What  the  American  people  really  want  and 
wiU  work  for,  they  can  have.  We  are  not  the 
helpless  objects  of  blind  economic  forces,  we 
are  capable  of  helping  to  shape  the  institu- 
tions which  in  turn  help  shape  us. 

These  things  can  and  should  be  done : 

(1)  Locate  more  of  our  new  factories  in 
rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  local,  state 
and  national  tax  policies  to  provide  realistic 
economic  incentives.  It  can  be  done  by  pro- 
viding better  roads,  better  schools,  and  bet- 
ter public  utilities  In  the  rural  areas.  Fac- 
tories may  now  be  operated  successfully  in 
areas  where  this  was  formerly  not  possible. 
At  an  earlier  time,  when  transportation  was 
poor  and  the  emphasis  was  on  heavy  indus- 
try, a  factory  had  to  be  close  to  its  raw  mate- 
rials or  to  Its  markets.  This  is  far  less  true 
today.  The  Federal-Interstate  Highway  Pro- 
gram, established  by  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration, has  greatly  facilitated  transporta- 
tion. For  some  industries  a  plant  can  now  be 
established  almost  wherever  a  trained  labor 
supply  and  the  necessary  supporting  services 
are  available. 

(2)  Provide  better  education  for  rural 
people.  This  means  better  education  of  all 
kinds,  at  all  levels:  elementary,  secondary 
and  advanced;  vocational,  technical  and 
academic;  continuing  education  for  adults, 
apprenticeship,  retraining  and  all  the  rest. 
It  means  on-the-job  training  as  proposed  in 
the  previous  Job  Opportunities  Task  Force 
report  entitled  "The  Human  Investment," 
and  It  means  Technical  Education  for  the 
Future,  also  previously  recommended  by  this 
Task  Force.  It  means  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  nonwhites,  who  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  rural  poor.  Educa- 
tion is  a  great  adjuster;  people  who  are  mak- 
ing great  changes  are  in  greater-than-ordl- 
nary  need  for  it.  Rural  young  people  move 
freely  across  state  and  county  lines.  The 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  education  on  a  nation- 
al basis  Is  appropriate  In  view  of  the  fact 


that  we  are  concerned  here  with  a  national 
problem.  The  need  is  greatest  where  the  tax- 
able wealth  Is  most  scarce. 

What  is  here  proi>osed  is  not  a  blueprint 
for  the  economy,  with  a  certain  calculated 
number  of  people  on  farms  or  a  carefully 
computed  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Rather,  we  propose  to  redress  the  im- 
balance in  education  and  opportunity  which 
.has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rural 
areas  and  threatens  to  make  us  almost 
totally  urban. 

To  undertake  the  actions  here  offered  does 
not  introduce  a  rural  bias;  rather,  it  would 
remove  an  urban  bias,  largely  unintended, 
that  has  been  allowed  to  develop.  We  pro- 
pose to  provide  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  will  give  our  people  a  chance  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  society  they  want.  If  this 
is  done,  we  can  safely  leave  with  the  people 
themselves  the  decision  as  to  the  balance 
between  rural  and  tirban  living. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  his  Special  Mes- 
sage on  Agriculture  of  January  11,  1954.  In 
1956,  a  Republican  Administration  launched 
the  Rural  Development  Program,  the  first 
coordinated  assault  on  this  problem. 

In  attempting  to  find  pKisslble  solutions 
to  these  root  problems.  Republicans  realize 
there  is  no  panacea.  There  is  no  one-shot, 
sure-flre,  cure-all  solution  to  rural  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  and  general 
rural  underdevelopment.  There  are,  however, 
a  variety  of  programs,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures that  singly  and  In  combination  can 
help  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  this 
rural  stagnation.  'What  Is  required  Is  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  numerous  Ills  that 
beset  our  rural  areas.  The  recommendations 
here  offered  are  in  keeping  with  the  Rural 
Development  Program  launched  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  pioneering  effort  In  1956. 

SPECIFIC    proposals    TO    IMPLEMENT   THE    TASK 
rORCE   PAPEH 

1.  Encourage  state  and  federal  legislation 
which  would  Identify  rural  areas  In  which 
unemployment  and  underemployment  are 
critical  problems  and  give  these  areas  prefer- 
ence: 

(a)  In  educational  assistance,  including 
various  vocational  training  programs. 

(b)  By  providing  economic  Incentives  to 
Industrial  firms  that  establish  new  plants  in 
these  areas. 

(c)  By  contracting  in  these  areas  for  the 
manufacture  of  defense  materials  and  other 
government  supplies  and  by  building  new 
government  installations  therein  when  fea- 
sible. 

2.  Push  for  enactment  of  Rural  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs  under  Title  V  of  the 
Republican-sponsored  "Opportunity  Cru- 
sade Act  of  1967,"  H.R.  10682. 

3.  Push  the  work  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  rural  areas  of  low 
Income. 

4.  Change  the  focus  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  so  as  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  area  vocational-technical  schools  In 
rural  areas. 

5.  Provide  the  rural  areas  with  the  same 
kind  of  employment  services  as  are  offered 
to  urban  workers. 

APPENDIX 

TABLE  1. -POPULATION  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  TERRITORY, 
1790-1960 

!ln  ttiousands  of  peopiel 


APPEMDIX— Continued 


Year 


Rural 


Urban 


Percent 
urban 


1790 3,727 

1800 4,986 

1810 6,714 

1820  8.945 

1830 11,738 

1840 15,224 

1850 19,648 

1860 25,226 


201 

5.1 

322 

6.1 

525 

7.25 

693 

7.19 

1,127 

8.76 

1,845 

10,81 

3,543 

15.28 

6,216 

19.77 

TABLE   1.— POPULATION   IN  URBAN  AND   RURAL  TERRI- 
TORY,  1790-1960— Continued 

|ln  thousands  of  peopiel 


Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Percent 
urban 

1870... 

28,656 

9.902 

25.68 

1880 

36,026 

14, 129 

28.17 

1890 

40.841 

22,106 

35.12 

1900 

45,834 

30,159 

39.69 

1910 

49,973 

41,998 

45.66 

1920 

51.552 

54.157 

51.23 

1930 

53.  820 

68.954 

56.16 

1940 

57. 246 

74, 424 

56.52 

1950. 

1  54. 230 

•  96, 468 

64.01 

1960 

1  54, 054 

1 125. 269 

69.86 

^  New  urban  definition. 

Source:  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Colonial 
Times  to  1957.  p.  14;  and  Statistical  Abstract  ol  the  United 
Stales,  1965,  p.  15. 


GROWING    DANGER    TO    THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  history,  the  strength  of  a 
country  has  often  been  judged  exclu- 
sively on  the  size  and  quality  of  its  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  but  the  strength  of 
its  economy  is  equally  important. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  read 
excerpts  from  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  prac- 
tical financial  experts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  19,  1967. 

As  you  well  know,  I  am  a  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated Democrat  who  feels  he  must  express  to 
you  his  feelings  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  fiscal 
policy  and  Its  ramifications.  If  this  were  a 
partisan  or  political  motivation.  It  could  be 
discounted,  but  In  view  of  what  I  think  Is  a 
general  feeling  among  the  business  com- 
munity. It  should  be  evaluated  In  Its  proper 
light. 

Without  question  there  has  been  creeping 
inflation  for  many,  many  years,  but  I  now 
feel  that  the  elements  are  present  which  are 
causing  and  will  cause  an  unrestrained  and 
rampant  Inflationary  economy  with  all  of  its 
unfortunate  "fall  out."  Every  day  one  reads 
of  a  major  industry  that  is  raising  prices  ma- 
terially which,  of  course,  will  be  passed  on 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  consumer. 
I  must  quickly  add  that,  in  most  cases,  indus- 
try price  Increases  are  absolutely  necessary 
because  of  Inflationary  wage  settlements.  In- 
creasing cost  of  borrowed  money,  etc.  One 
only  needs  to  look  at  the  current  decreasing 
profit  margins  of  Industry  to  determine  that 
they  are  necessary.  It  becomes  a  vicious  circle 
so  that  a  wage  Increase  Is  followed  by  a  price 
Increase  and  a  price  Increase  by  a  wage  in- 
crease. 

The  most  unfortunate  result  of  this  Is 
that  the  people  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes, 
either  now  or  In  the  future,  are  being  un- 
mercifully squeezed  by  the  dlmunition  of 
their  purchasing  power.  I  am  referring  to 
those  who  are  either  living  on  pensions  or 
win  live  on  pensions,  to  those  who  depend  on 
life  insurance  proceeds  now  or  in  the  future, 
to  those  who  carefully  saved  for  annuities 
and  many  others  in  similar  categories.  These 
people  have  no  recourse  and  have  no  protec- 
tion against  this  squeeze.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  myself  or  people  in  similar  situations 
who  are  reasonably  sophisticated  and  can 
take  some  measure  of  protection  through 
their  investment   approach. 
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I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  answers,  but 
would  like  to  oSer  several  comments.  Gov- 
emmenta,  like  people,  must  IlTe  within  their 
budget,  not  necessarily  in  any  single  yeAr, 
but  certainly  over  a  period  of  time.  This  has 
not  been  done  for  many,  many  years.  This 
country  cannot  afford  a  Viet  Nam  and  all  the 
requirements  that  are  vital  to  a  fair  and 
proper  docnestlc  situation  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore,  the  hard  decisions  must  be  made 
in  such  areas  as  a  solution  in  Viet  Nam.  a 
restriction  or  deferment  on  unnecessary  do- 
mestic spending,  a  proper  fiscal  posture  with 
relation  to  taxes,  etc.  I  believe  that,  when 
action  is  to  be  taken.  It  should  be  taken 
promptly  and  firmly.  I  fear  that  the  tax  in- 
crease la  coming  too  late  and  probably  too 
little;  the  too  little  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  percentage  Increases,  but  could  mean  cer- 
tain amendments  to  existing  inequities. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  economic  weakening 
of  this  country,  such  as  Is  taking  place  now. 
Is  Just  as  weakening  sts  a  military  defeat. 
This  problem  la  going  to  have  to  be  faced 
sooner  or  later  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


A     LESS     HAZARDOUS     CIGARETTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  under  tlie 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
Magnuson].  conducted  hearings  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  and  on 
progress  being  made  toward  developing 
a  less  hazardous  cigarette. 

One  of  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tions'to  tJie  discussion  was  made  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Stewart,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  brought 
the  committee  up  to  date  on  the  most 
recent  research  conducted  by  the  Serv- 
ice on  the  Impact  of  smoking  on  health. 

Because  I  am  confident  that  what  Dr. 
Stewart  said  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators  and  to  the  public  at  large,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Willwm  H.  Stewart.  M.D  . 
Sumsaon  Qeholai..  U.S.  Public  Health 
SEmvicx,   Defartmkkt  or   Health.   Educa- 

TIOK,    AKB    WKLVABK,    BCTOU    THE    SdiBCOIC- 

icrrrxx  on  ths  Consuicbx.  CouMrrrEE  on 

COKMEBCE,  VS.  Senate,  August  25,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
toiTkppear  before  you  today  to  discuss  prob- 
lems and  progress  In  the  development  of  a 
less  hazardous  cigarette. 

Just  a  month  ago.  Secretary  Gardner  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  health  con- 
sequences of  smoking,  as  required  by  Federal 
Cigarette  Labelling  and  Advertising  Act.  That 
repKJrt,  as  you  know,  not  only  strengthened 
the  ooncluBlons  of  the  1964  Surgeon  General's 
Report  on  Smoking  and  Health,  but  ex- 
panded and  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  and  early  deaths 
and  excess  sickness  and  disability.  Last  week, 
we  released  a  report  summarizing  SVi  years 
of  research.  Including  data  used  for  the  re- 
port sent  to  you  a  month  ago. 

Our  present  state  of  knowledge  on  these 
health  consequences  are  summarized  in  this 
new  report  as  follows: 

"1.  Cigarette  smokers  have  substantially 
higher  ratea  of  death  and  disability  than 
their  nonsmoking  counterparts  In  the  popu- 
lation. This  means  that  cigarette  smokers 
tend  to  die  at  earlier  ages  and  experience 
more  days  of  disability  than  comparable  non- 
smokers. 

"2.  A  substantial  portion  of  earllei  deaths 


and  excess  disability  would  not  have  occiirred 
If  those  affected  had  never  smoked. 

"3.  If  it  were  not  for  cigarette  smoking, 
practically  none  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  would  have  occurred:  nor  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases  (com- 
monly diagnosed  as  chronic  bronchitis  or 
pulmonary  emphysema  or  both);  nor  a  por- 
tion of  the  earlier  deaths  of  cardiovascular 
origin.  Excess  disability  from  chronic  pul- 
monary and  cardiovascular  diseases  would 
also  be  less. 

"4.  Cessation  or  appreciable  reduction  of 
cigarette  smoking  could  delay  or  avert  a 
substantial  portion  of  deaths  which  occtir 
from  lung  cancer,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
earlier  deaths  and  excess  disability  from 
chronic  bronchopulmonary  diseases,  and  a 
portion  of  the  earlier  deaths  and  excess  dis- 
ability of  cardiovascular  origin." 

Despite  the  hazards,  42  percent  of  the  adult 
population  or  49  million  men  and  women 
continue  to  smoke,  and  more  than  a  million 
young  people  take  up  the  habit  each  year. 
Half  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  be- 
come cigarette  smokers  by  the  time  they  are 
18.  These  figures  represent  the  size  of  the 
problem  before  us — one  of  the  most  difficult 
we  have  ever  faced  in  preventive  medicine 
and  public  education. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  if  the 
death  rate  associated  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  cigarette-related 
diseases  are  to  be  controlled,  we  must  pursue, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  a  three  pronged  remedial 
program : 

First,  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
now  smoking; 

Second,  to  encourage  young  people  not  to 
smoke; 

Third,  to  support  the  development  of  a 
less  hazardous  cigarette  for  smokers  who 
never  will  be  willing  or  able  to  give  up  smok- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time,  to  help  create  a 
climate  of  opinion  so  that  when  such  a  cig- 
arette Is  developed  it  will  be  acceptable. 

Although  the  three  points  must  be  inter- 
related in  a  total  approach  to  the  problem, 
I  shall  stress  the  third  point,  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  designated  as  the  area  for  dis- 
cussion at  these  bearings. 

In  recent  years,  the  harmful  effects  of  tar 
and  nicotine  in  cigarette  smoke  have  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  scientific  research 
here  and  abroad.  There  is  evidence  that 
"tar" — the  general  term  for  smoke  solids 
minus  moisture — is  many  times  more  potent 
in  its  cancer-producing  projjerties  than  any 
of  the  substances  Isolated  from  it.  Among 
the  studies  reported  In  the  1964  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Report  were  animal  experiments  which 
showed  that  tars  extracted  from  cigarette 
smoke  regularly  induced  skin  cancer  in  mice 
and  that  cigarette  smoke  impaired  the  clean- 
ing mechanism  of  the  bronchial  tract.  It  has 
been  shown,  also  in  animal  experiments,  that 
the  tumor-producing  capacity  of  cigarette 
smoke  can  be  reduced  by  altering  the  cig- 
arette to  reduce  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  for  some  time 
encouraged  research  In  this  area.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  supported  and  is 
supporting  Investigations  on  the  nature  of 
several  carcinogenic  and  co-carcinogenlc 
components  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  smoke. 
The  purpose  of  these  studies  Is  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  future  studies  so  that  specific 
or  differential  removal  of  the  harmful  in- 
gredients may  be  accomplished  by  several 
means.  Including  filtration,  the  development 
of  tobacco  strains  low  In  toxic  elements  and 
treatment  of  tobacco  leaves. 

Cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  agronomic  aspects  of  tobacco 
research  was  begun  a  few  weeks  after  issuance 
of  the  1964  Surgeon  General's  Report,  and 
this  research  is  continuing. 

To  further  explore  the  significance  of  tar 
and  nicotine  content,  14  prominent  scientific 
Investigators  met  in  Washington  at  my  In- 


vitation to  review  medical  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  The  group  reported: 

"The  preponderance  of  scientific  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  lower  the  'tar' 
and  nicotine  content  of  cigarette  smoke,  the 
less  harmful  are  the  effects." 

The  Implications  of  this  Judgment  and 
the  suggested  course  of  action  are  clear.  For 
those  smokers  who  cannot  quit — and  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many 
who  will  never  do  so — we  must  help  them  to 
lessen  their  risks  by  reducing  the  level  of 
exposure  to  harmful  Ingredients  in  cigarette 
smoke.  These  are  the  people  who  make  up 
such  a  large  percentage  of  early  deaths  asso- 
ciated with  cigarette  smoking,  and  who  suf- 
fer from  premature  disability  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  chronic  respiratory  disease.  Studies 
have  shown  that  smokers  who  have  turned 
to  cigarettes  with  lower  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent, show  a  significant  reduction  in  symp- 
toms of  coughing  and  shortness  of  breath 
compared  to  those  who  continue  to  use  ciga- 
rettes with  higher  tar  and  nicotine  content. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  lessening  ex- 
posure to  cigarette  smoke  may  also  decrease 
the  chances  of  developing  cancer  and  other 
diseases;  just  as  smoking  fewer  cigarettes  per 
day  entails  a  lower  risk  than  smoking  many 
cigarettes  per  day. 

To  reduce  the  risk,  changes  In  the  ciga- 
rette itself  must  be  accompanied  by  other 
changes.  One  change  involves  acceptance  of 
the  less  hazardous  cigarette  when  it  is  de- 
veloped. If  it  is  found  deficient  in  qualities 
which  give  the  average  smoker  the  gratifica- 
tion to  which  he  is  accustomed,  it  will  in- 
evitably fall  of  its  purfKKe.  Smokers  also 
could  protect  themselves  if  they  could  be 
persuaded — If  they  must  smoke — to  change 
their  way  of  smoking  by  inhaling  less  and 
smoking  less  of  each  cigarette. 

The  overall  aim  is  to  reduce  the  total  ex- 
posure to  cigarette  smoke  to  such  a  low  level 
of  total  dosage  that  the  health  risks  are  at  a 
level  which  the  average  knowledgeable  smok- 
er might  be  willing  to  tolerate.  It  would  re- 
main for  research,  however,  to  determine 
what  would  be  the  "tolerable"  level  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people. 

The  task  of  persuading  smokers  to  change 
their  ways  of  smoking  such  as  encouraging 
them  to  take  fewer  puffs  and  to  consume  less 
of  their  cigarette — will  not  be  easy  In  the 
face  of  the  cigarette  Industry's  latest  Inno- 
vation— the  longer  cigarett*.  As  research  find- 
ings continue  to  confirm  and  to  strengthen 
the  scientific  evidence  Incrtminatlng  ciga- 
rettes as  a  health  hazard,  it  Is  unconscionable 
that  the  cigarette  industry  should  Introduce 
and  heavily  promote  the  100  mm  cigarette 
which  cannot  but  help  Increase  the  hazard. 
The  advertisements  now  feature  the  cigarette 
that  "smokes  longer  because  it  Is  longer," 
and  the  cigarette  "you  can't  knock  It  off  in 
a  fast  five  minutes;  you  have  got  to  give  it 
at  least  seven."  What  the  ads  do  not  say  is 
that  the  longer  cigarette  also  Increases  the 
smoker's  total  dosage  and  thereby  Increases 
his  exposure  to  the  harmful  effects  of  smok- 
ing. 

The  longer  smoke  clearly  means  longer 
profits  for  the  cigarette  Industry.  When  the 
100  mm  cigarettes  were  introduced  last  year 
they  captured  2%  of  the  market;  this  year 
the  estimate  Is  they  will  get  as  much  as  15%. 
If  this  trend  continues  the  effect  will  be  to 
negate  whatever  benefits  might  accrue  from 
a  shift  to  a  lower  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette. 
Previotia  evidence  Indicates  that  the  smoker 
who  turns  to  a  longer  cigarette  tends  to  con- 
tinue to  smoke  as  many  cigarettes  and  more 
of  each  cigarette  than  before. 

Cigarette  packages  are  required  by  law  to 
carry  the  warning  that  smoking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  health.  It  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  add  to  that  hazard  by  Influencing 
the  smoker  to  Increase  his  Intake  of  injurious 
ingredients.  I  would  urge  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry to  reconsider  Its  course  with  respect 
to  the  longer  cigarette  and  cigarette  adver- 
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tlslng  In  light  of  these  conclusions  from  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  sent  to  Congress 
last  month : 

( 1 )  Of  men  between  the  ages  of  35  and  60, 
approximately  one-third  of  all  deaths  are 
"excess"  deaths  in  the  sense  they  would  not 
have  occurred  aa  early  as  they  did  If  ciga- 
rette smokers  had  the  same  death  rates  as 
non-smokers. 

( 2 )  Cigarette  smoking  Is  now  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  clironic  bronchopulmonary 
disease  and  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  dying 
from  these  diseases. 

(3)  Men  ??ho  smoke  cigarettes  have  a 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  70 
percent  higher  than  that  of  non-smokers. 
This  increases  to  200  percent  and  even  higher 
in  the  presence  of  other  known  "risk  factors" 
such  as  high  blood  pressure  and  high  serum 
cholesterol.  I 

(4)  "Seventy-seven  million  days  of  wort 
are  lost  each  year  In  the  United  States  whic  i 
would  not  have  been  lost  If  cigarette  smok- 
ers had  the  same  rates  of  illness  as  non- 
smokers."  This  represents  almost  20  percer  t 
of  the  entire  annual  work  loss  in  the  Unite  i 
States  which  results  from  Illness. 

(5)  A  relationship  between  cigarette  smokv 
Ing  and  death  rates  from  ulcer  has  been  conl 
firmed,  and  data  now  suggests  that  a  slmllai 
relationship  exists  between  cigarette  smokind 
and  morbidity.  \ 

It  is  clear  we  are  paying  dearly  for  the  ciga-' 
rette  habit  In  terms  of  early  deaths,  sickness 
and  disability  and  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
the  lost  services  of  millions  of  men  and 
women.  We  would  hope  that  the  cigarette 
industry  would  recognize  the  growing  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  make  meaning- 
ful effort  to  help  prevent  a  bad  situation 
from  growing  worse.  Removal  of  the  long 
cigarette  from  the  market  and  the  promo- 
tion of  moderation  in  cigarette  use  In  the 
advertising  would  be  steps  In  this  direction. 
An  example  of  moderation  In  advertising 
would  be  to  encourage  smokers  not  to  smoke 
far  down  on  each  cigarette.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  last  third  of  a  cigarette  when 
smoked  contains  almost  50 'o  of  the  total 
condensate  recoverable  from  the  smoke, 
whereas  the  condensate  from  the  first  third 
contains  about  25% .  In  other  words,  as  more 
of  the  cigarette  is  smoked  down  to  a  shorter 
length,  the  dosage  of  smoke  condensate, 
including  known  carcinogens.  Increases. 

I  believe  Uiat  dlsclosiu'e  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine on  cigarette  packages  and  In  advertise- 
ments, and  the  responsible  promotion  of 
those  cigarettes  low  in  tar  and  nicotine 
would  be  constructive  and  hejpful  steps  to 
the  extent  they  provide  the  smoker  with  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  the  risks 
of  smoking  and  enables  him  to  make  his  own 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  dosage  he  will 
accept.  Public  opinion  backs  such  action.  A 
Public  Health  Service  survey  shows  that  77 
percent  of  people  who  were  interviewed  felt 
that  cigarette  companies  should  be  required 
to  list  tar  and  nicotine  content  on  packages; 
among  cigarette  smokers,  71  percent  favored 
such  action.  As  other  substances  are  fovmd 
in  cigarette  smoke  which  contribute  to  the 
health  hazard  of  smoking,  the  Identity  and 
quantity  of  such  substances,  should  be  In- 
cluded along  with  tar  and  nicotine  in  the 
package  labeling  and  in  advertising. 

The  question  is:  will  tar  and  nicotine  dis- 
closure on  cigarette  packages  and  in  adver- 
tisements encourage  wider  use  of  the  brands 
with  lower  levels?  I  believe  that  a  progres- 
sive reduction  of  tar  and  nicotine  levels  re- 
sult from  such  action  because  of  public 
demand. 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  sales  of  filter 
cigarettes  from  only  2^o  In  1952  to  nearly 
70%  today  reflects  the  average  smoker's  con- 
cern in  protecting  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible against  the  hazards  of  smoking.  Since 
it  is  obvious  that  self-protection  is  much  of 
the  motivation  for  switching  to  filters.  It  is 
important  to  insure  that  filters  are  effective 
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In  reducing  the  harmful  ingredients  of  the 
cigarette  smoke.  It  Is  reasonable  to  asstune 
that  health-conscioiu  smokers  will  shift  to 
an  acceptable  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette 
Ui  the  same,  and  or  greater,  proportion  as 
they  have  switched  to  filter  cigarettes. 

In  the  period  when  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent was  not  publicized  in  advertisements 
and  In  labels,  there  was  no  incentive  to  re- 
duce these  harmful  Ingredients.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  was  to  produce  cigarettes 
with  higher  tar  and  nicotine  content.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  identification  of  tar 
and  nicotine  levels  would  be  in  the  Interest 
of  better  health.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  not  all  consumers  will  choose  a  lower 
tar  and  nicotine  cigarette,  but  previous  ex- 
perience and  the  attitudes  currently  ex- 
pressed hy  smokers  lead  me  to  believe  that 
many  will -do-so  If  given  the  opportunity. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  that  the 
lower  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette  can  in  the 
long  run  reduce  the  hazards  of  smoking,  and 
these  dissenting  views  have  been  considered 
by  an  expert  committee  of  scientists.  They 
have  t^aken  into  account,  for  example,  the 
argument  that  the  smoker  who  turns  to  a 
lower  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette  may  smoke 
his  cigarette  further  down  and  smoke  more 
of  them.  But  there  is  evidence  that  this  does 
not  occur;  It  has  been  found  that  the  smoker 
who  takes  up  the  lower  tar  and  nicotine  cig- 
arette tends  to  smoke  the  same  number,  or 
lewer,  cigarettes  than  he  did  before  the 
change. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  promotion  of 
a  low  tar  and  nicotine  cigarette  might  lull 
the  smoker  into  believing  that  he  could 
smoke  this  cigarette  without  any  accom- 
panying risk.  But  there  are  three  factors  that 
should  minimize  this  likelihood,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  expert  committee  of  scientists : 
( 1 )  the  warning  label,  which  the  Department 
feels  should  be  strengthened;  2)  control  over 
advertising  statements  which  are  permitted, 
and  3)  the  continuing  educational  efforts. 

Education  is  basic  to  all  aspects  of  the 
program.  Education  is  as  essential  In  creat- 
ing acceptance  for  a  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarette  as  it  is  In  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple not  to  smoke  and  in  helping  smokers  to 
quit  s-moking.  Cigarette  smoking  presents  a 
special  problem  in  health  education  because 
it  is  unique  and  complej:.  For  one  thing, 
there  Is  no  sudden  course  between  cause 
and  effect;  between  the  time  a  person  takes 
up  smoking  and  the  time  when  he  becomes 
ill.  For  another  thing,  cigarette  smoking  is 
ea:,y  to  start  and  hard  to  stop. 

Our  educational  efforts  have  been  modest 
and  in  'effect  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
There  have  been  significant  gains,  but  not 
as  many  as  we  would  like.  Our  latest  sur- 
veys indicate  that  we  have  reached  what 
amounts  to  a  stalemate.  Health-conscious 
adults  are  giving  up  smoking  at  the  rate 
of  1,000.000  a  year,  but  this  is  being  com- 
pensated for  by  the  taking  up  of  smoking 
by  young  people  at  approximately  the  same 
rate.  The  proportion  of  men  who  smoke  con- 
tinues to  decrease  yet  the  number  of  women 
who  smoke  continues  to  Increase.  We  ap- 
pear to  be  at  a  standoff. 

This  is  not  to  Imply  that  the  educational 
program  has  not  been  effective.  The  total 
proportion  of  smokers  has  not  Increased  sis 
mvich  as  the  promoters  of  cigarettes  would 
have  liked  it  to.  In  1966  smokers  consun»ed 
about  25  percent  fewer  cigarettes  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  cigarette  consumption 
had  continued  to  Increase  since  the  early 
I950's  as  they  had  in  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  awareness  in 
the  general  public  of  tlie  scientific  evidence 
linking  cigarette  smoking  to  lung  cancer. 

Education  remains  our  strongest  weapon 
in  the  overall  effort  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
smoking,  and  we  shaU  use  It  increasingly 
to  help  people  act  intelligently  to  protect 
themselves  from  one  of  the  most  serious 
health  hazards  of  our  time. 


AFRICAN   WILDLIFE   IN  DANGER, 
NEWSWEEK  WARNS 

Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
2  days  ago  I  submitted  a  eonctirrent 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41,  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  a  world- 
wide conference  on  the  conservation  of 
wild  animals. 

I  have  introduced  this  proposal  tliree 
limes  in  the  last  three  Congresses.  On  ' 
each  occasion  it  has  received  the  support" 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Oe- 
parlment  of  the  Interior. 

Public  interest  in  the  fate  of  wild  an- 
imals facing  extinction  is  now  beginning 
to  be  awakened,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  parts  of  the  news  media 
wliich  have  grasped  the  urgency  of  tne 
problem.  The  most  recent  of  the  efforts 
is  a  two-page  article  which  appeared  in 
a  Newsweek  article  the  day  after  I  sub- 
mitted the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
article  is  a  well-researched  and  com- 
pelling argument  for  the  conservation  of 
the  magnificent  animals  of  Africa  before 
it  is  too  late  to  save  them.  Articles  like 
this  will  help  the  public  to  realize  that, 
as  the  great  conservationist  WiUiam 
Hornaday  said : 

The  wildlife  of  the  world  is  not  ours,  to 
dispose  of  wholly  as  we  please.  We  hold  It  in 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  for 
equal  benefits  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

The  situation,  as  Newsweek  demon- 
strates so  vividly,  is  critical.  I  hope  tliat 
responsible  journalism  such  as  thi«  will 
help  the  public  and  the  Senate  to  real- 
ize it. 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Can  Africa's 
Wildlife  Be  Saved?"  published  In  News- 
week for  September  4,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaa, 
as  follows: 

Can  Afric.\'s  Wh-dlitz  Be  Saved? 

Prom  Kenya  to  the  Congo,  the  great  mi- 
grant herds  of  wildlife  that  once  roamed 
East  Africa's  700,000  square  miles  of  savanna- 
land  and  forest  have  all  but  disappeared. 
Some  authorities,  in  fact,  estimate  tha-t  it 
has  taken  man  less  than  50  years  to  reduce 
the  region's  game  population  to  a  tenth  of 
its  former  size.  Now  he  is  trying  to  ke^  thAt 
last  remnant  from  vanishing  altogether. 

Decimated  by  poachers  and  dlspoeseased  by 
livestock,  the  surviving  herds  have  to  a  large 
degree  become  refugees  in  Bast  Africa's  thir- 
teen national  parks  and  its  91,000  square 
miles  of  game  reserves.  Here,  to  the  casual 
tourist,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
game.  But  ecologists  and  wardens  Involved 
In  wildUfe-management  projects  know  better. 
They  know  that  the  sanctuaries  alone  offer 
scant  protection.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the 
parks  themselves  must  be  saved  from  the 
game.  As  the  migration  of  wildlife  into  pre- 
serves increases,  so  does  the  pressure  on  the 
food  supply  of  the  animals  already  there. 
Last  year,  at  Uganda's  Murchison  Palls  Park, 
wardens  were  forced  to  "cull"  (conserva- 
tionese  for  kill)  no  fewer  than  3,900  ele- 
phants and  3.000  hippopotamuses.  A  hippo 
can  put  away  150  pounds  of  grass  In  one 
night.  .» 

Land  Settlement:  The  problems  begin  with 
man:  quite  simply,  he  is  outbreeding  and 
outranging  the  beasts.  Since  1915,  Uganda 
has  given  up  three-quarters  of  its  wildlife 
range  to  human  bsibttation,  cultivation  and 
grazing.  By  the  year  2000,  its  8-mlilion  popu- 
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laUon  will  have  more  than  doubled  and  gob- 
bled up  ao  million  more  acrea  of  game  land. 
In  Kenya,  where  man  currently  reqxilres  a 
quarter  of  the  land,  haU  will  be  needed  In 
30  years — most  of  It  for  agricultural  settle- 
ments and  squatters  practicing  subsistence 
farming.  And  In  Southeast  Tanzania  In- 
creased land  settlement  has  resulted  in  what 
Z-isne  warden  Brian  Nicholson  calls  a 
•straightforward  clash  between  man  and 
beast." 

The  very  mention  of  an  East  African  wild- 
life crisis  once  conjured  up  an  image  of  the 
white  hunter,  armed  with  a  highpowered 
rifle  and  an  insatiable  lust  for  blood.  But 
today,  the  100  professional  hunters  operating 
in  East  Africa  are  ardent — and  admired — 
defenders  of  wildlife.  The  tradition  began 
with  the  late  Philip  H.  Percival.  who  escorted 
Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1910  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way 23  years  later,  on  safaris,  then  spent  his 
final  years  as  East  Africa's  first  game  warden. 
But  while  professional  hunters  have  been 
soUcltoua  of  wildlife,  many  Africans  have  not. 
OfBclal  estimates  of  the  number  of  animals 
killed  each  year  by  poachers  In  East  Africa 
run  as  high  as  300,000.  Most  of  the  lawbreak- 
ers are  driven  by  hunger  and  habit.  The 
Wakamba  and  Wasukuma,  for  example,  come 
from  an  ancient  line  of  proud — and  protein- 
starved — hunters.  But  others,  encouraged  by 
traders  on  the  coast,  poach  purely  for  profit. 
Their  targets  range  from  the  black  rhino, 
nearly  extinct  becaiise  its  horn  fetches  $28  a 
pound  on  the  Asian  aphrodisiac  market,  to 
leopards,  whose  skins  are  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  on  the  furrier's  rack. 

"The  business  of  poaching  Is  run  like  the 
opium  trade,"  explains  Nairobi  white  hunter 
Bill  Ryan.  "It's  as  tight  as  a  drum."  But  so 
are  the  poaching  penalties,  which  have  be- 
come much  harsher  since  U/i  uru— Inde- 
pendence. The  penalty  in  some  areas:  a  32,800 
fine  or  five  years  In  prison.  In  Kenya's  sprawl- 
ing Tsavo  National  Park,  once  a  favorite 
haunt  of  elephant  and  rhino  poachers,  the 
government  has  practically  eliminated  the 
problem  by  hiring  the  most  notorious  game 
killers  as  control  hunters. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  danger  to  Africa's 
wildlife  comes  in  the  form  of  nothing  more 
sinister  than  scrawny  herds  of  tick-ridden 
cattle  competing  with  wildlife  for  grazing 
space  across  the  scrubby  grasslands.  As  long 
BA  disease  and  drought  kept  their  stock  to 
a  mlnlmvmi.  East  Africa's  pastoral  tribes  tra- 
ditionally shared  these  semi-arid  regions  with 
the  game.  But  modern  veterinary  science  has 
upset  the  balance.  "It's  all  the  white  man's 
fault,"  says  Tanzania  National  Parks  plan- 
ning adviser  Philip  Thresher.  "We've  taught 
Africans  how  to  Increase  their  herds  without 
teaching  them  how  to  control  their  stock 
rationally.  Now  there's  the  devil  to  pay." 

In  Uganda,  the  cattle  population  has  dou- 
bled since  1930.  Understandably,  as  domestic 
herds  Increase,  tribal  pastoralists  become  less 
willing  to  coexist  with  the  wildlife.  Animal 
husbandry  has  taught  them  that  game  can 
infect  their  stock  with  such  diseases  as  an- 
thrax and  rinderpest. 

Facing  Spears:  When  Tanzania's  Ngoron- 
goro  Crater  was  separated  from  the  Serengeti 
National  Park  and  demoted  to  conservation- 
area  status  m  1959,  Masai  tribesmen  were  al- 
lowed to  graze  cattle  there.  Crater  conserva- 
tor S.A.  ole  Salbull,  a  Masai  himself,  still 
manages  to  maintain  a  proper  cattle-game 
ratio.  But,  as  another  Tanzanian  park  official 
told  NswswraiK's  Curt  Hessler:  "What  if  we 
have  a  drought?  Masai  from  all  around  will 
bring  their  cattle  into  the  area  for  water. 
Who's  going  to  face  those  spears  and  say  'get 
out'?" 

If  cattle  pose  a  danger  to  wildlife,  they 
also  represent  disaster  to  the  land  Itself. 
Where  game  is  selective  In  feeding  and  rarely 
overgrazes,  livestock  wlU  nibble  pastureland 
to  dust.  Their  hooves  destroy  the  poroiis 
structure  of  the  soil,  compact  It.  expose  It  to 
erosion  by  wind  or  rain.  The  Great  Rift  Val- 
ley, running  from  the   Red   Sea  to  South 


Africa,  was  once  lush  forest  and  fertile  plain. 
But  Indiscriminate  overgrazing  has  reduced 
it  to  a  dry,  raw  scar  in  the  landscape.  It  may 
well  be  beyond  reclaim. 

Knowledge  Gap:  The  production  of  field 
crops  also  complicates  East  Africa's  delicate 
ecology  and  has  noticeably  Increased  the 
African's  disdain  for  wildlife.  Elephants 
trample  his  maize,  buffalo  batter  his  fences 
and  chattering  armies  of  baboons  uproot  any 
crop  in  their  path.  Yet  most  African  farmers 
fail  to  understand  why  there  are  so  many 
baboons  to  contend  with.  It  rarely  occurs  to 
them  that  the  answer  might  be  related  to 
the  extirpation  of  leopard  and  cheetah  that 
naturally  prey  on  baboon  and  keep  the  ape's 
numbers  in  balance.  "Somehow."  says  Rob- 
ert Casebeer  of  the  U.N.'s  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  "we've  got  to  show  the 
tribes  that  most  wildlife  is  valuable  to  them." 
This  is  no  small  task.  A  surprising  number 
of  Africans  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
great  mammals  with  which  they  have  shared 
a  continent  for  centuries.  A  recent  survey 
shows  that  eight  out  of  ten  Kenyan  school- 
children cannot  even  distinguish  between  a 
leopard  and  a  hyena. 

To  close  the  knowledge  gap.  most  of  the 
national  parks  offer  extensive  education  pro- 
grams financed  by  U.S.  and  European  foun- 
dations. The  Washington- based  African  Wild- 
life Leadership  Foundation  (AWLF),  for  ex- 
ample, contributes  a  half-million  dollars 
each  year  to  conservation-education  centers, 
including  the  40-mile  square  Nairobi  Na- 
tional Park.  L.ist  year,  19.000  student  visitors 
to  this  park  were  exposed  to  AWLF's  mes- 
sage:  wildlife  is  Africa's  No.   1   as.set. 

Tanzania  has  fielded  perhaps  the  most 
aggressive  game-management  and  conserva- 
tion programs.  Since  independence,  the 
country  has  created  no  fewer  than  four  na- 
tional parks  and  such  ambitious  projects  as 
the  College  of  Wildlife  Management  at 
Mweka,  high  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kili- 
manjaro. Founded  in  1964  with  a  $25,000 
grant  from  AWLF,  the  college  is  training  57 
students  from  ten  African  countries  to  serve 
as  park  wardens  and  game  officials.  Though 
the  U.N.'s  FAO  administers  the  college  with 
a  five-year  grant  of  a  halt-million  dollars, 
fr.nds  and  scholars  also  come  to  Mweka  from 
the  U.S.  and  West  Germany. 

The  curriculum  at  Mweka  ranges  from  ele- 
mentary biology  to  a  course  in  anlmal-popu- 
latlcn  dynamics  taught  by  39-year-old  Pat- 
rick Hemingway,  son  of  the  late  chronicler 
of  Africa's  green  hills.  Hemingway  spends 
half  of  each  month  in  the  field,  teaching  his 
students  the  practical  aspects  of  game  man- 
agement, map  Interpretation,  wildlife  iden- 
tification and  "control"  shooting.  Despite 
their  demonstrated  desire  and  ability  to 
learn,  some  students  would  prefer  to  pursue 
a  different  profession.  "Let's  face  it,"  says 
one  Mweka  instructor.  "Africans  want  to  get 
out  of  the  bush  and  Into  the  cities." 

For  the  game,  time  may  be  running  out 
unless  more  Africans  than  Mweka  can  train 
decide  that  wildlife  deserves  a  share  of  the 
range.  One  way  may  be  tlirough  Africa's  ever 
growling  stomach. 

Most  nutrition  experts  agree  that  humans 
require  an  average  of  30  grams  of  animal 
protein  dally — six  times  more  than  is  being 
consumed  by  East  Africans.  Yet  recent  ex- 
periments show  that  many  game  animals  may 
yield  half  again  as  much  lean  meat  as  live- 
stock of  equal  weight.  Moreover,  many  agrl- 
cvilturalists  point  out  that  East  African 
pasture  land  can  support  game  animals  more 
productively  than  cattle.  Says  S.  O.  Ayoda, 
Kenya's  Minister  for  Tourism  and  Wildlife: 
"The  government  Is  becoming  convinced 
that  a  high  production  of  animal  protein 
can  be  maintained  from  wildlife  on  lands 
that  might  deteriorate  under  other  forms 
of  use." 

The  FAO,  for  another.  Is  convinced  that 
wildlife  may  yield  a  solution  to  the  African's 
chronic  hunger.  For  several  years,  Zambanlan 


wardens  In  the  Lambwe  Valley  have  been 
"cropping"  wildlife  for  food.  The  carcasses 
are  butchered  in  mobile  abattoirs  and  trans- 
ported to  dukkas  (markets)  In  the  nearby 
Copper  Belt. 

Canned  Gazelle:  Even  Hemingway  fore- 
sees a  need  for  a  wUdllfe-cannlng  industry 
in  East  Africa.  Says  Hemingway:  "Our  own 
experiments  with  home  tinning  of  Thom- 
son's gazelle  meat  have  shown  its  quality  to 
be  quite  comparable  to  the  finest  tinned 
tuna. "  But  the  "game  as  meat"  concept  is 
challenged  by  Dr.  Igor  Mann,  former  chief 
animal-industry  officer  for  Kenya.  "I've  yet 
to  see  a  self-supporting  game-ranching 
scheme,"  says  Mann.  "Game  meat  isn't  going 
to  make  anyone  rich." 

Perhaps  not,  but  tourism — largely  depend- 
ent on  wildlife — does.  It  already  ranks  as 
Tanzania's  fourth  largest  Industry  and  Ken- 
ya's second  largest.  By  1970,  It  will  be  East 
Africa's  biggest  industry,  grossing  $75  million 
annually  In  Kenya  alone.  Clearly,  Africa  can- 
not afford  to  Jeopardize  the  future  of  Its 
wildlife— a  resource  that  Is  every  bit  as  vital 
to  Its  economy  as  the  copper  mines  of 
Katanga  or  the  diamond  fields  at  Klmberley. 
"Now  is  the  critical  time  for  African  wild- 
life," says  AWLF  director  Frank  Mlnot,  "the 
time  when  everything  should  be  done  at 
once." 
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THE    ELECTION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  birth 
of  a  child — or  a  nation — can  be  an 
agonizing  experience  and  one  fraught 
with  danger. 

As  we  approach  the  eve  of  the  national 
presidential  elections  in  Vietnam,  there 
are  signs  that  we  are  ill  at  ease  in  the 
role  of  the  midwife. 

Yet  many  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans— and  countless  South  Vietnamese- 
have  fought  and  died  to  bring  this  child 
into  the  world,  a  lusty  young  democracy 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  Americans  who  have  yet  to  perfect 
our  own  society  after  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  independence,  I  trust  that  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  will 
demonstrate  a  sense  of  compassion  and 
understanding  in  these  critical  hours. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  that  perceptive  observer  of 
the  American  scene,  made  this  com- 
ment: 

Democratic  nations  care  little  for  what  has 
been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of 
what  will  be;  in  this  direction  their  un- 
bounded Imagination  grows  and  dilates  be- 
yond all  measure. 

As  the  children  of  Jefiferson,  Jackson, 
and  Lincoln,  I  trust  that  we  in  this  cen- 
tury can  still  have  visions  of  what  can 
be  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am,  therefore,  deeply  dismayed  by 
the  attitudes  of  many  distinguished 
Americans  who  would  write  off  the  com- 
ing elections  as  devoid  of  any  real  mean- 
ing. The  cry  of  "fraud"  has  been  heard 
before  a  single  vote  has  been  cast. 

It  was  President  Kennedy,  recalling 
an  ancient  Chinese  proverb,  who  said : 

A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin 
with  a  single  step. 

In  a  nation  which  has  suffered  the  ex- 
cruciating agonies  of  two  decades  of 
civil  war,  which  has  known  the  Iron  fist 
of  repression  and  the  insatiable  greed  of 
corrupt  politicians,  we  cannot  expect  too 
much. 

But  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward  a 


representative  government  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  had  no 
democratic  constitution. 

It  has  one  today. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  had  no 
popularly  elected  National  Assembly. 

It  has  one  today. 

In  a  country  fighting  for  its  very  life.  I 
call  this  remaritable  progress,  solid 
achievements  which  deserve  our  com- 
mendations. 

South  Vietnam  will  soon  have  a  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  Senate  whose 
members  will  have  been  chosen  by  the 
people. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  doubts  and  anx- 
ieties which  beset  our  own  people  when 
we  undertook  to  become  the  cradle  of 
liberty? 

Let  us  not  abandon  hope  for  democ- 
racy in  South  Vietnam  before  it  is  even 
born  into  this  world. 

As  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  begin 
to  move  down  the  path  toward  freedom, 
there  is  a  real  need  for  patience,  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  for  we  have 
already  shed  our  blood  in  their  cause. 

As  a  Nation  which  has  known  its  share 
of  election  scandals — with  their  stuffed 
ballot  boxes,  fraudulent  vote  counts,  and 
bought  and  paid  for  candidates — this  is 
indeed  a  time  for  discretion  on  the  part 
of  our  people. 

I  speak  as  one  having  great  faith  in 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  who,  rent 
by  internal  dissensions  and  ravaged  by 
the  enemy  from  the  north,  have  never- 
theless fought  on  by  our  side  these  many 
years. 

These  people  know  that  in  our  hearts 
we  seek  no  jurisdiction  over  their  land, 
and  we  come  not  as  economic  exploiters 
to  exhaust  their  great  natural  resources. 

They  have  seen  our  young,  battle- 
hardened  combat  veterans  extend  tender 
hands  of  mercy  to  the  wounded  women  in 
the  village  square  and  they  have  seen 
them  play  quifetly  with  their  children  as 
they  awaited  another  deadly  nightfall. 

Yet  I  know  that  these  same  people  look 
to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  gone  and 
that  peace,  which  one  entire  generation 
has  not  known,  will  once  again  be  theirs 
in  the  villages  and  the  rice  paddies. 

We  share  this  hope  for  it  is  the  desire 
of  our  own  troops  in  Vietnam — and  the 
desire  of  the  American  people — that  they 
should  return  home  as  soon  as  possible 
to  resume  their  peaceful  pursuits. 

If  we  are  able  to  leave  behind  a  proud 
young  nation  carefully  nurturing  a 
democi'atic  society  into  full  flower  in 
Southeast  Asia,  our  efforts  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 


TIME    TO    CLOSE    THE   LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  I  have  been  voting  to  close 
the  loopholes  that  exist  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture ;  and  I  will  continue  to  support  meas- 
ures designed  to  contribute  to  the  goal  of 
an  equitable  tax  system. 

In  considering  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  10  percent  surcharge  tax 
on  individual  and  corporate  incomes,  it 
is  hoped  Congress  will  also  give  careful 
attention  to  plugging  the  tax  loopholes 
which  reportedly  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment billions  of  dollars  in  uncollected 
revenues  yearly. 

In  view  of  a  mounting:  deficit  and  in- 
flationary tendencies,  primarily  due  to 
rising  costs  incident  to  our  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  tax  surcharge  may 
prove  to  be  necessary.  However,  the  sur- 
charge tax  has  been  proposed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure;  whereas  steps  taken  to 
plug  loopholes  in  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture should  insure  not  only  an  important 
immediate  increase  in  revenue  for  the 
Government,  but  also  a  far  more  equit- 
able sharing  of  the  tax  burden  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  that  connection,  a  thought-provok- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Something  Smells" 
was  published  in  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Leader  and  Press,  of  August  16.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Springfield  Leader  and  Press, 

Aug.  16, 1967] 

Something  Sbitlls 

It  has  been  proposed  before,  now  it  appears 
Inevitable:  taxing  Americans  on  the  taxes 
they  already  pay.  A  tax  on  a  tax  is  Irritant 
enough,  but  even  more  IrrltaUng  Is  It  to 
know  how  unfair,  how  unnecessary  this 
monstrosity,  the  surtax,  actually  is.  The 
proof?  Right  from  those  who  should  know 
best,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Most  of  us  are  just  "little  guys,"  working 
for  wages  or  salaries  with  nary  a  chance  to 
fudge  on  taxes.  So  we  are  In  a  position  to 
resent  some  of  the  things  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  disclosed:  That  at  least  15 
Americans  With  incomes  of  more  than 
$500,000  a  year  pay  no  Income  taxes  at  all; 
that  at  least  five  others  with  Incomes  exceed- 
ing $5  million  paid  no  Income  tax  last  year; 
that  dozens  more  with  Incomes  ranging  from 
$1  million  to  $5  million  pay  as  little  as  24 
percent — about  what  most  of  us  pay — in- 
stead of  the  70  p)ercent  the  law  demands. 

This  is  legal  because  of  loopholes  the 
wealthy  have  always  managed  to  hire  written 
into  tax  laws.  Failure  to  tax  paper  profits 
properly  is  costing  at  least  $13  billion  an- 
nually, tax  experts  say. 

And  that  is  only  one  of  several  areas  of 
loopholes.  Another  is  the  depletion  allowance 
to  firms  extracting  minerals  from  the  earth. 
In  1965,  for  example,  America's  20  largest, 
wealthiest  oil  companies  paid  corporate  taxes 
averaging  only  6.3  percent.  Contrast  this 
with  the  24  percent  or  more  you  pay,  with 
the  48  percent  most  corporations  pay. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  America's  big- 
gest In  the  oil  game,  paid  Income  taxes  of 
$82  million  in  1965.  Sounds  like  a  lot?  Not  on 
a  profit  of  $1.7  billion  that  year — actually 
somewhat  less  than  5  percent.  Perhaps  even 
worse,  a  few  smaller  oil  companies  instead  of 
paying  taxes,  actually  collected  refunds  we 
were  t.axed  to  pay. 

Ironically,  foreign  countries  aren't  so 
sympathetic  to  our  wealthy  companies: 
Standard  paid  foreign  taxes  of  $562  million 
in  1965 — about  six  and  a  half  times  what 
it  paid  to  its  own  country. 

The  unholy  depletion  allowance,  enacted 
about  40  years  ago,  grants  oil  companies 
27^4  percent  for  exhausting  resources  pur- 
chased for  the  sole  purpose  of  depletion  for 
profit.  This  allowance  lined  the  pockets  of 
the  rich,  cost  Uncle  Sam — all  the  rest  of 
us — more  than  $4  billion  in  1965. 

While  the  depletion  allowance  is  only  for 
the  few,  others  in  big  business  get  their  cuts 
too:  tax  free  foundations,  gifts  of  stock  and 
property,  executive  salaries,  capital  gains 
escapes,  etc.  As  one  illustration,  the  case  of 
one  tycoon  is  cited:  He  donated  $21.6  million 
in  stocks  that  had  cost  him  $400,000  to  a 


foimdatlon  he  established  and  controlled. 
As  a  gift,  he  could  write  off  the  whole  $21.6 
million  from  taxes,  yet  ccmtlnue  to  lire  on  It. 

Thia  capital  gains  loopho}«  la  costing 
Unci*  Sam  nearty  $.1  MlBon  thla  year,  ex- 
perts cUtlm. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  multitude  of 
tax  loopholes  available  to  aU  who  can  take 
advantage.  But  alas,  less  than  5  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  can  take  advantage,  even  in  a 
small  way. 

Of  course  Uncle  Sam  must  have  money  to 
stay  in  business.  Of  course  the  war  has  vastly 
Increased  revenue  needs.  Of  course  we  must 

pay- 
Closing  these  loopholes  would  raise  far 
more  than  the  surtax  now  being  debated 
in  Congress.  And  conversely,  all  revenues  lost 
through  loopholes  must  be  made  up  else- 
where— not  just  anywhere,  but  by  us  com- 
mon folk. 

No  use  crying  about  It,  since  we  modem 
Americans  cry  only  to  each  other — seldom  in 
the  concerted  lament  that  could  drive  Con- 
gress to  act  as  it  should  have  acted  years 
ago. 

If  we're  unwilling  to  cry  where  our  wails 
will  do  some  good,  we'd  better  Just  grin  and 
bear  it — keep  on  keeping  our  millionaires 
and  billionaires  happy.  And  can  you  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  be  unhappy  about 
the  present  tax  setup?  ■* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOUTH 
VIETNAM:  A  BOLD  ADVENTURE  IN 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  focused  on  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tions. 

Next  week,  millions  of  free  South  Viet- 
namese citizens  will  choose  their  national 
leaders  in  a  remarkable  display  of  the 
democratic  process,  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions. 

This  event— rno  matter  what  its  out- 
come— marks  a  resounding  success  for 
the  Vietnam  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

For  without  the  U.S.  military  and  ci- 
vilian presence  in  Vietnam,  this  election 
could  never  have  taken  place. 

One  thing  we  know — even  though  some 
of  the  press  and  others  just  discovered 
the  South  Vietnam  elections  last  week: 
There  are  no  elections  in  North  Vietnam, 
there  is  no  constitution  drafted  by  a  con- 
stituent assembly  in  the  north,  there  are 
no  candidates  wheeling  around  the  hus- 
tings in  Hanoi  attacking  each  other  and 
the  govenmient  in- what  has  become  a 
Western-style  open  election. 

The  critics  seeing  this  happening  in 
the  south  ci-y  "fraud." 

But  it  is  not  a  fraud.  It  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  President  Johnson's  restrained 
and  forward-locking  policy  of  stopping 
communism  from  taking  over  militarily, 
while  actively  encouraging  the  birth, 
growth,  and  flowering  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  South  Vietnam. 

Does  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  there 
would  be  elections  if  the  U.S.  military 
and  economic  presence  for  2  years  had 
not  helped  Vietnam  carry  on? 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
there  would  be  a  national  entity  today 
known  as  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
without  half  a  million  American  troops 
engaged   there? 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  the 
United  States  "discovered"  free  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  last  week  or  last 
month,  and  is  now  trying  desperately  to 
hurry  them  along? 
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Por  almost  2  years,  President  Johnson 
and  the  U.S.  Government  have  been  en- 
gaged day  In,  day  out,  In  a  public  and 
private  campaign  to  encourage  the  birth 
and  growth  ol  democratic  elections, 
democratic  institutions,  and  representa- 
tive government  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  and  every  one  of 
his  swivlsers — in  Washington  and  on  the 
spot  in  Saigon — have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  vital  importance  of  democracy  in 
South  Vietnam. 

With  our  encouragement  in  January 
1966,  Prime  Minister  Ky  announced  his 
Government's  plan  to  develop  a  con- 
stitution and  hold  national  elections. 

At  the  Honolulu  Conference  only  a 
month  later,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment pledged  in  the  Honolulu  Declara- 
tion, "to  formulate  a  democratic  con- 
stitution" and  "to  create  on  the  basis  of 
elections  rooted  in  that  constitution,  an 
elected  government." 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  American  tech- 
nicians and  advisers  met  hundreds  of 
times  with  those  drafting  Vietnam's  basic 
electoral  law. 

In  September  1966,  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly was  elected  with  American  and 
foreign  ofllcials  observing,  and  the  world 
press  corps  reporting  fully. 

At  the  Manila  Conference  in  October, 
President  Johnson  again  urged  the  Viet- 
namese to  hold  open  and  fair  elections  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Between  January  and  March  1967, 
many  visiting  American  officials  took 
pains  to  stress  to  the  Vietnamese  the  im- 
portance of  broad  civilian  representa- 
tion In  any  new  government;  the  impor- 
tance of  honest  and  free  elections;  the 
importance  of  developing  truly  repre- 
sentative political  institutions.  Again,  I 
emphasize  that  this  was  long  before  most 
of  the  present-day  critics  were  even 
aware  that  elections  were  going  to  be 
held. 

At  the  Guam  Conference  in  March 
1967,  Prime  Minister  Ky  presented  the 
President  with  a  copy  of  the  completed 
South  Vietnamese  Constitution — a  mile- 
stone in  that  country's  democratic 
progress. 

Within  recent  weeks,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  repeated  to  South  Vietnamese 
officials  the  President's  deep  concern  for 
the  development  of  democratic  elections 
and  institutions  in  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNamara — under  Instruc- 
tions from  the  President — told  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  In  July,  in  unmistakable 
terms,  of  the  Importance  the  United 
States  placed  on  free  and  fair  elections. 
The  presidential  team  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford and  General  Maxwell  Taylor  re- 
peated this  same  theme  in  their  visits 
to  Vietnam  within  the  month. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  administration 
chronology  and  record  on  democratic 
elections  is  crystal  clear. 

But  another  point  is  just  as  crystal 
clear:  They  are  not  oinr  elections,  they 
are  Vietnam's  elections.  As  President 
Johnson  has  said,  over  and  over  again, 
"We  cannot  pose  impossible  standards 
for  a  young  nation  at  war"  In  holding  a 
democratic  election.  "But  given  our  con- 
cern and  our  commitment,  we  can — and 
we  should — expect  of  that  nation  every 
effort  to  make  the  elections  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people's  will." 


President  Johnson  has  done  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  encourage  a 
fair  campaign  and  election  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  people  of  the  world  have  seen  our 
efforts.  The  press  has  reported  them. 
We  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  our  best. 

Ambassador  Elsworth  Bunker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  Mission  in  Saigon, 
recently  told  the  press  there: 

The  United  States  supports  no  single  can- 
didate  and  we  oppoee  none. 

Indeed,  we  do  not.  We  are  supporting 
democracy  and  opposing  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about. 

All  the  evidence  of  the  past  2  years 
points  to  the  fact  that  our  faith  in 
democracy  will  be  sustained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  in  the  days  ahead. 

A  bold  democratic  venture  shared  by 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  is 
already  beginning  to  succeed. 

But.  this  is  again  a  prelude  to  the  fu- 
ture democracy  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
work  will  not  be  done  just  because  the 
press  tmns  to  other  headlines.  The  day- 
to-day  work  of  making  democracy  work 
in  South  Vietnam  lies  before  us. 

And  as  we  see  it  work;  as  we  see  free 
people  building  their  country  and  their 
institutions  and  standing  with  us  against 
the  onslaught  of  Communists  whose 
ruthlessness  is  unparalleled — we  might 
well  use  the  words  of  Churchill  to  de- 
scribe what  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  achieved:  This  will  indeed  be  one  of 
our  finest  hours. 


DRAFT  NUCLEAR  TREATY  SEEN  AS 
MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  JOHN- 
SON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Johnson 
administration  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
a  "major  diplomatic  achievement"  in  se- 
curing Russian  agreement  to  a  draft 
treaty  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  draft  treaty  prohibits  the  nuclear 
powers  from  transferring  or  assisting  any 
nation  in  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and 
prescribes  their  manufacture  or  acquisi- 
tion by  nonnuclear  powers.  Nonnuclear 
powers  are  allowed  to  develop  the  atom 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

President  Johnson  in  a  statement  upon 
presentation  of  the  draft  treaty,  was  elo- 
quent in  expressing  the  world's  desire  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

He  said: 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  some  have  nuclear 
weapons  while  others  do  not.  The  Issue  Is 
whether  the  nations  will  agree  to  prevent  a 
bad  situation  from  becoming  worse. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  Patience  and 
trust  will  be  required  from  all  nations. 
Yet,  this  draft  treaty  gives  us  reason  to 
hope  that  the  world  is  prepared  to  take 
a  step  to  prevent  its  own  self-destruction. 
We  must  encourage  it  to  make  that  step 
and,  in  the  President's  words,  "pass  on  a 
great  gift  to  those  who  follow  us." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
excellent  editorials  on  the  subject  In  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 


torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  25,  1967) 
Halting  the  Nucleab  Plague 
The  presentation  ol  a  draft  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapKJns  is  un- 
questionably a  major  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  two  countries  must  now  turn 
their  mutual  boon  into  a  general  global 
benefit  by  filling  In  the  blank  Inspection 
section  and  by  securing  the  agreement  of 
other  nations  to  the  completed  document. 
The  prospect  of  a  nuclear-free  world  dis- 
appeared, of  course,  In  the  mushroom  cloud 
over  Hiroshima.  Given  postwar  tensions,  It 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  other  nations 
moved  to  claim  the  protection  and  prestige 
they  Imagined  nuclear  capacity  to  confer. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  club, 
however,  came  a  growing  fright  that  there 
were  too  many  nuclear  powers  and  that 
sooner  or  later  there  would  come  a  terrible, 
final  war.  This  Is  the  chief  impluse  behind 
the  great-power  efforts  to  halt  nuclear 
spread. 

The  draft  treaty  satlflea  that  Impluse  as 
well  as  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  allow.  It  Is  not — it 
could  not  be — a  perfect  document.  But,  we 
are  convinced,  it  offers  the  world  a  larger 
measure  of  security  and  a  broader  promise 
of  peace  than  does  the  unchecked  spread  of 
nuclear  arms. 

To  be  sure,  It  is  easy  for  the  nuclear  powers 
to  preach  nuclear  abstinence  for  others  while 
not  practicing  it  themselves;  they  already 
have  the  weaponry,  the  peaceful  nuclear 
potential  and  the  status  which  they  are 
asking  the  others  to  forgo. 

But  the  incentives  open  to  nonnuclear 
countries  are  very  considerable.  Not  only  can 
they  spare  themselves  the  expense  of  na- 
tional bomb  programs  and  the  skewing  of 
their  economic  development.  They  also  have 
President  Johnson's  pledge  to  "make  avail- 
able nuclear  explosive  services  for  peaceful 
purposes  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,"  at 
nominal  cost.  The  Soviet  government  ought 
to  make  a  similar  public  pledge.  It  is  the 
treaty's  "Intention"  that  no  country  fore- 
swearing bombs  will  thereby  lose  economic 
advantage.  (Since  most  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  do  not  Involve  explosions,  all 
countries  will  be  free  to  explore  them.) 

The  critical  Issue  Is  security  guarantees, 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  draft.  Un- 
fortunately the  Soviet  and  American  gov- 
ernments are  a  long  way  from  agreeing  to 
protect  nonnuclear  signers  from  nuclear 
blackmail,  even  though  they  both  realize 
that  no  country  could  abandon  the  right 
of  self-protection  without  a  firm  guarantee. 
American  officials  point  to  President  John- 
son's unelaborated  pledge  of  1964:  "The  na- 
tions that  do  not  seek  national  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  sure  that  if  they  need  our 
strong  support  against  some  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail,  then  they  will  have  It."  Al- 
though this  pledge  Is  not  among  the  State 
Department's  recent  listing  of  "United 
States  Defense  Commitments  and  Assur- 
ances," other  countries  would  be  mistaken 
to  conclude  that  it  is  without  meaning.  The 
record  of  United  States'  Involvement  In  the 
world  underlies  the  President's  words.  The 
whole  purpose  of  postwar  American  policy 
has  been  to  create  conditions  In  which  local 
conflicts  can  be  peacefully  resolved  and,  be- 
yond that,  to  stand  behind  victimized  lands. 
It  must  be  considered,  too,  that  a  given 
countrys'  signing  of  the  treaty  would  harden 
the  United  States'  Inclination  to  go  to  Its 
aid. 

To  the  American  people  and  doubtless  to 
the  Soviet  people  too,  it  Is  comforting  that 
their  governments  have  moved  toward  a  dip- 
lomatic agreement  at  a  time  of  great  tension 
over  Vietnam.  Now  that  the  draft  treaty  la 
on  the  table,  world  public  opinion  can, 
hopefullv,  propel  It  along.  Vision,  patience 
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and  trust  will  be  required  from  all  coun- 
tries, big  and  small,  to  make  the  treaty  a 

reality. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  26, 

19671 

NtTCLEAB   Pact   Miracle 

"Tou  have  heard  the  sound  of  two  hands 
clapping,"  runs  a  Zen  Buddhist  riddle,  "but 
what  Is  the  sound  of  one  band  clapping?" 

One  answer  Is  the  draft  treaty  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  laid  before  the 
17-natlon  Disarmament  Conference  at  Gen- 
eva. Switzerland,  Aug.  24  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  agree  on  this 
draft — but  there's  a  blank  where  Article  3 
should  be.  They  have  not  succeeded  In  agree- 
ing on  "verification."  Britain  agrees,  too — 
but  that's  only  three  of  the  five  nuclear  pow- 
ers, and  a  good  many  non-nuclear  powers 
have  serlovis  reservations  about  the  agreed 
parts  of  the  draft. 

The  amount  of  agreement  reached  so  far 
Is  a  miracle  of  patient  negotiation  over  five 
years — but  months  or  years  of  negotiation 
remain  before  the  treaty  can  be  a  reality. 

And  If  a  treaty  Is  signed,  sealed  and  ratified 
eventually,  that  will  still  be  only  "one  hand 
clapping."  The  nuclear  powers  and  many 
non-nuclear  powers  are  worried  at  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  want  to  check  It — 
but  can  the  present  five  realistically  expect  a 
permanent  monopoly  of  weapons  so  deadly? 

Non-proliferation  makes  sense  only  as  a 
first  step  toward  nuclear  arms  limitation, 
nuclear  arms  reduction,  international  con- 
trol, abolition,  and  these  resounding  goals 
make  sense  only  In  combination  with 
strengthening  the  peace-keeping  capacities 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Non-nuclear  i>owers  may  be  reluctant  to 
take  this  particular  first  step  without  some 
more  solid  commitment  by  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers to  proceed  to  these  other  steps.  All  United 
Nations  members  are  committed  to  them  "In 
principle" — but  In  diplomacy,  commitment 
In  jjrinclple  means  next  to  nothing.  Not  quite 
nothing,  but  next  to  nothing.  And  nuclear 
China  Is  not  In  the  United  Nations. 

Five  years'  labor  by  the  moiintalnous 
superpowers  has  brought  forth  part  of  a 
mouse — no  teeth  yet,  and  no  eyes. 

Like  any  birth,  though,  even  this  Is  a 
miracle,  and  the  world  rightly  rejoices  that  It 
has  lived  to  see  this  day. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug  28,  1967) 
Hope  and  Nonproliferation 

There  are  two  encouraging  aspects  to  the 
Soviet-American  agreement  on  a  draft  treaty 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  One  Is  that  It  constitutes  a  gratify- 
ing measure  of  how  our  two  countries  can 
cooperate  despite  bitter  differences  over  such 
dangerous  Issues  as  Vietnam.  And  the  other 
Is  that  It  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  possible 
breakthrough  toward  a  trustworthy  system 
or  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  promise,  however,  still  Is  hedged 
about  by  many  big  "Ifs,"  "buts"  and  "may- 
bes."  To  begin  with,  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
France  and  Mao  Tse-tung's  China  flatly 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  world's  three 
other  nuclear  powers — ^Britain,  Russia  and 
America — In  accepting  the  treaty's  ban 
against  transferring  atomic-hydrogen  weap- 
ons or  know-how  to  any  nonnuclear  country. 
Indeed,  the  Gaulllsts  and  the  Maoists  con- 
demn the  whole  Idea  as  a  fraud  calculated 
to  give  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  overwhelming  permanent  superiority 
in  the  field  of  the  atom,  military  smd  non- 
mllltary. 

At  the  same  time,  more  than  a  few  of  the 
nonnuclear  countries — some  of  them  already 
equipped  with  reactors  and  the  capability 
of  making  A  and  H  weapons — take  a  reserved 
view  of  the  Implications  of  nonproliferation. 
These  countries — including  India,  Japan, 
West    Germany,    Italy,    Brazil,    Israel    and 


Egypt — have  two  major  concerns  In  mind. 
First,  tf  they  sign  the  treaty  and  thus  give 
up  their  sovereign  right  to  proceed  with  their 
own  nuclear  development,  will  the  pact's 
provisions  really  safeguard  them  against  be- 
coming "have-nots"  required  to  go  hat  in 
hand  to  the  "haves"  for  help  In  harnessing 
the  atom  for  their  peaceful  progress?  And 
second,  will  they  be  able  to  count  on  abso- 
lutely certain  guarantees  (the  Indians 
against  the  Chinese,  for  example)  to  protect 
them  from  nuclear  blackmail? 

These  questions  make  clear  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  face  a 
long  and  difficult  job  In  selling  their  pro- 
posals to  many  nonnuclear  nations  around 
the  world.  Beyond  that,  and  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  they  face  the  crucial  task 
of  selling  each  other  on  mutually  acceptable 
terms  to  fill  out  the  blank  space  under 
Article  ni  of  the  pact.  As  long  as  this  arti- 
cle— which  Is  supposed  to  cover  Interna- 
tional controls — has  no  words  In  It,  the 
treaty  Itself  will  remain  at  best  a  dream. 
Certainly,  until  there  Is  an  effective  global 
system  of  inspection  and  verification  against 
the  danger  of  violations  and  evasions,  all 
talk  about  nonproliferation  vrtll  be  nothing 
but  that — just  talk.  And  progress  toward  a 
policing  agreement  will  be  further  frustrated 
If  the  Russians  go  all-out  In  building  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system. 

Nevertheless,  although  obstacles  abound, 
the  mere  fact  that  a  substantial  Soviet-Amer- 
ican understanding  has  been  reached  nour- 
ishes the  hope  that  the  draft  treaty  will  be 
strengthened  In  due  course  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  nations  will  sign  It.  In 
that  case  Instead  of  drifting  wllly-nllly 
toward  a  nuclear  holocaust,  the  world  will 
have  a  chance  to  enrich  Iteelf  by  putting 
arms  under  tight  control  and  exploiting  the 
atom's  enormous  potential  for  good. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  28, 

1967] 

Cattse  roR  Hope 

No  matter  how  Imperfect,  any  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  helps  the  world  sleep  better  nights. 
Whenever  these  two  greatest  powers  can  lay 
aside  their  rivalries  and  disagreements  long 
enough  to  join  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  security,  men  everywhere  take 
new  heart.  And  with  submission  of  a  joint 
American -Soviet  resolutior  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  great  step  to- 
wards a  safer,  saner,  sounder  world  has  been 
made. 

This  resolution,  when  adopted  by  all  the 
necessary  signatories,  will  bar  the  world's 
five  nuclear  powers  (America,  Britain,  China, 
Prance  and  Russia)  from  either  transferring 
nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices 
to  nations  not  having  them  or  from  helping 
such  nations  In  producing  nuclear  weapons. 

Although  neither  France  nor  Communist 
China  Is  expected  to  sign  the  treaty,  none- 
theless the  American-Russian  resolution  Is 
of  the  highest  Imjjortance.  It  pledges  these 
two  world  leaders  to  do  all  In  their  power  to 
restrict  the  nuclear  threat.  It  places  Prance 
and  China  under  great  pressure  to  do  like- 
wise. It  will  help  galvanize  world  opinion  In 
favor  of  whatever  further  steps  will  be  nec- 
essary to  guarantee  that  atomic  power  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  joint  United  States-Soviet  move  Is 
heartening  proof  of  men's  sanity  and  ration- 
ality. It  encourages  us  to  recognize  the  oper- 
ation of  a  law  of  Intelligence  In  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  It  Is  proof  that  when  men 
acknowledge  the  essential  and  fundamental 
unity  and  brotherhood  of  mankind,  they 
aire  led  Into  paths  which  point  towards  peace 
and  progress  rather  than  towards  war  and 
poverty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  even  Moscow's 
strong  disagreement  with  Washington  over 
Vietnam  prevented  the  Kremlin  from  join- 
ing hands  with  the  White  House  In  this 
Important  move.  And  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


this  American-Russian  accord  on  nuclear 
weapons  will  somehow,  someday  make  It 
that  much  easier  for  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow to  cooperate  In  ending  the  strife  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There,  too,  a  putting  aside 
of  distrust  on  behalf  of  a  greater  goal  could 
open  the  way  to  the  stopping  of  a  war  which 
no  longer  Is  wanted  by  anyone  or  serves  any- 
one. 

It  Is  likely  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
Moscow's  willingness  at  this  time  to  sign 
such  an  accord  is  the  Soviet  Union's  concern 
over  Its  relations  with  Communist  China. 
If  so,  it  is  but  one  further  proof  of  Moscow's 
recognition  that,  at  an  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  points,  Ite  interests  coincide  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  these  interests 
are  fundamentally  directed  towards  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace. 

The  danger  of  nuclear  war  has  not  dis- 
appeared. It  will  not  do  so  until  all  men 
everywhere  recognize  that  such  Insanity  must 
be  put  aside  forever.  Yet  the  Joint  Ameri- 
can-Soviet move  at  Geneva  is  a  long  step  In 
this  direction.  As  such  It  Is  a  cause  for  legit- 
imate rejoicing  and  greater  hope  everywhere. 


WATER  CARRIER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  to  have  prlntfid  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Send  the 
Baby  Back?"  published  in  the  August  24, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Send  the  Baby  Back? 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  the  air  was 
resounding  with  the  vigorous  controversy 
over  the  proposal  in  Congress  sponsored  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  remove  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  railroad  rates  on  agricul- 
tural and  bulk  commodities.  The  proposal 
failed  by  a  whisker,  chiefly  becatise  some 
railroads  broke  ranks  at  the  last  moment. 

Whether  they  had  thought  It  through  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion  or  not.  the  railroads  had 
a  most  attractive  argument.  A  lot  of  traffic 
by  water  and  by  highway  Is  exempt  from 
regulation.  The  railroads  aae  fully  regulated. 
Either  regulate  everybody  or  remove  regula- 
tion from  the  railroads,  they  said.  With  that 
simple  idea,  they  enlisted  a  great  deal  of 
powerful  support,  Including  that  of  the 
administration. 

The  last  kind  word  for  regulation  was  prob- 
ably said  by  Senator  Burton  K.  VTheeler  In 
1940.  The  railroads  were  regulated  In  1887, 
the  truckers  In  1935.  the  airlines  In  1938  sind 
the  water  carriers  in  1940.  But  enthusiasm 
for  regulation  was  running  out  by  1940  and 
the  water  carriers  were  only  partly  regulated. 
Exemptions  for  various  types  of  traffic  were 
written  Into  the  bill. 

Since  then  the  pendulum  has  been  swing- 
ing against  regulation.  The  railroads  have 
taken  out  ads  to  complain  about  their  prob- 
lems with  the  ICC.  On  the  whole,  they  have 
won  pwwerful  support  for  the  Idea  that  regu- 
lation Is  a  bad  thing.  Hence  It  Is  not  likely 
that  the  alternative  of  regulating  everything 
will  win  many  friends. 

At  one  time,  not  many  years  ago,  the  rail- 
roads, the  water  carriers  and  the  truckers 
were  about  to  join  together  and  advocate  ex- 
tending regulation,  but  too  much  mud  had 
been  thrown  at  the  regulatory  process  for 
that  strategy  to  work. 

The  alternative  of  regulation  turned  out 
to  have  some  serious  hidden  problems.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  said  in  his  message  that 
"to  prevent  the  absence  of  minimum  rate 
regulation  under  the  above  three  prop>oeal8 
from  resulting  In  predatory  and  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices  or  rate  wars  reflecting 
monopolistic  ambitions  rather  than  true  ef- 
ficiency, the  Congress  should  make  certain 
that  such  practices  by  carriers  freed  from 
minimum  rate  regulations  would  be  covered 
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by  exlstliig  laws  a^alikst  monopoly  and  pred- 
atory to^de  pisctlces." 

This  meant  to  nuxt  people  that  tbe  rate 
bureaoa  bad  to  go.  Without  tb«  ICC  as  a 
referee,  ttae  carriers  ooold  oot  b«  allowed 
to  meet  together  to  Kt  rates.  On  ttaat  Issue 
the  railroads  broke  ranks.  Helpful  as  mlnl- 
mum  rate  deregulation  mlgbt  be.  tt  did  nort 
seem  worth  giving  up  the  rate  bureaus.  A 
number  of  western  railroads  added  their 
weight  to  the  opposition  to  the  bill  and  the 
whole  deregulation  Idea  failed. 

To  this  day  no  one  knows  the  right  answer. 
If  rates  ace  deregulated,  the  antitrust  laws 
must  apply.  And  yet  the  rate  bureaus  are 
believed  to  be  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  rate  adjustments. 

Now,  tbrce  years  after  the  last  sounds  of 
this  battle  have  died  away,  come  the  com- 
mon water  carriers  asking  for  an  amendment 
to  modernize  their  bulk  exemptions.  New 
technology  has  made  p>o6slble  large-volume 
tows.  The  economical  tows  can  only  be  as- 
sembled by  mixing  barges  of  regulated  and 
unregulated  commodities  In  a  single  tow,  a 
practice  forbidden  by  the  ICC. 

But  the  ICC  does  not  want  to  force  an  ar- 
tificial Increase  in  costs  and  rates  on  the 
barge  lines.  Hence  they  do  not  object  to  a 
change  In  the  law  to  permit  them  to  nii.x 
azkd  so  Achlcre  the  volume  necessary  for 
ecoztomlcal  operation.  The  DOT  supports  the 
change,  so  does  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  a  blue  ribbon  list  of  Industry,  farm 
and  labor  organizations. 

The  railroads  say:  what  about  this  big- 
ger problem? 

The  water  carriers  say:  no  one  yet  knows 
the  answer  to  the  bigger  problem.  Let's  solve 
the  minor  problem  of  permitting  continued 
efficiencies  of  water  ser\'ice.  The  efficiencies 
have  been  developed  and  the  reductions  In 
rates  have  already  been  passed  along  to  the 
conffumers  and  shippers  living  along  the 
rtvers. 

It  does  remind  us  of  A.  I^awrence  Lowell's 
comment  on  the  immigration  laws.  A  Chi- 
nese woman  had  been  permitted  to  land  at 
San  Francisco  with  a  child  bom  on  the  voy- 
age. "The  immigration  officer  asked  the  au- 
thorities In  Washington  whether  the  child, 
having  no  permit  to  land,  must  be  sent  back 
to  China.  In  view  of  the  statute  refusing 
Immigration  without  a  permit  the  legal  ques- 
tion might  have  presented  difficulties,  and 
the  answer  was  appropriate:  'Don't  be  a 
damn  fool." " 

This  Is  the  kind  of  answer  the  Congnress 
ought  to  give  in  the  case  of  the  barge  line 
problem.  In  effect,  don't  let's  be  so  foolish 
as  to  send  back  the  baby  or  cancel  out  tech- 
nological benefits  Just  because  we  can't  think 
of  an  answer  to  the  big  problem. 

But  the  railroads  also  have  a  point.  Some- 
one, perhaps  the  railroads  themselves  first, 
should  begin  thinking  again  about  an  an- 
swer to  the  big  problem.  It  may  even  be  that 
we  should  all  take  another  look  at  the  merits 
of  extending  regulation  after  so  many  years 
of  throwing  rocks  at  the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  editorial  dis- 
cusses the  controversy  over  extending 
reg:ulatlon  or  deregulation  t.)  the  various 
modes,  and  also  the  necessity  of  passing 
8.  1314,  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  mod- 
ernise the  water  carrier  exemption  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

As  the  editorial  correctly  points  out. 
Congress  cannot  stop  action  on  needed 
transportation  legislation  while  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  prepares 
recommendations  on  the  major  problems 
facing  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

One  measure  needed  now  is  S.  1314. 
T7nIe9B  prompt  passage  of  S.  1314  is 
acWered,  technological  progress  on  the 
waterways  win  be  brought  to  a  standstill 
imdpr  the  restrictive  wording  of  the  ex- 


emption in  section  303 'b).  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  fixed  a 
compliance  date  of  January  1, 1968. 1  am 
hopeful  that  action  can  be  taken  by  then 
to  avoid  an  increase  in  water  carrier 
transportation  costs  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  sharp  increase  in  rates. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
supports  passage  of  S.  1314  as  consistent 
with  sounC  operating  practices  and  with 
tlie  realistic  economics  of  modern  water 
carrier  transportation.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department  in  support  of 
S.  1314  should  be  followed,  and  action 
should  not  await  overall  transportation 
recommendation.";  which  may  at  some 
future  date  be  submitted  to  Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  RE- 
FORM—INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after  4 
years  of  some  of  the  most  complex  and 
politically  charged  negotiations,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  August  26  on 
a  historic  step  forward  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Agreement  was 
reached  among  the  10  most  advanced  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  The  plan  agreed  upon  is  a 
contingency  plan  which  would  come  into 
being  should  existing  international  re- 
serves prove  insufficient  to  the  world's 
trade  and  economic  growth. 

While  the  plan  agreed  upon  is  not  so 
far-reaching  as  some  would  like — in- 
cluding myself — the  principle  of  deliber- 
ate reserve  creation  by  an  international 
body  has  been  established,  and  this  is 
of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  the  world  economy. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why 
this  agreement  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. 

First  of  all  the  agreement  signifies  that 
an  apparently  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  was 
sucessfully  rcs'^lved  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both. 

Second,  the  successful  conclusion  of 
these  negotiations,  coming  right  after  the 
successful  Kennedy  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations, is  dramatic  proof  that  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  are  determined  to  proceed 
with  and  strengthen  their  cooperation  in 
the  economic  and  monetary  sphere. 

Third,  the  new  international  monetary 
machinery  agreed  upon  has  been  placed 
within  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
thereby  bringing  that  institution  closer 
to  being  an  effective  international  cen- 
tral bank. 

Finally,  approval  of  this  standby  plan 
should  discourage  further  speculation  in 
gold  by  those  who  were  betting  that 
either  the  dollar  or  the  pound  sterling 
world  be  devalued. 

This  historic  agreement  Is  especially 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  have  fought  hard 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  leading 
role  in  these  negotiations  and  have 
worked  hard  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  international 
monetary  reform.  I  take  vhls  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Fowler,  who  led  the 
American  negotiators  during  the  most 
difficult  phase  of  the  negotiations,  for  a 
historic  accomplishment. 


Under  the  plan  each  member  of  the 
IMF  will  be  Issued  special  drawing  rights 
in  relation  to  its  fixed  participation  in 
the  IMP.  The  United  States  share  of  the 
IMF's  present  $21  billion  pool  of  gold 
and  hard  currencies  is  24.5  percent.  So, 
if  $1  billion  in  special  drawing  rights 
were  created,  the  United  States  could 
draw  $245  million.  A  debtor  nation  then 
could  use  this  new  asset  to  pay  its  debts 
instead  of  using  its  gold  or  dollar  re- 
serves. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  in  London  is  a 
standby  plan  so  that  it  will  not  go  into 
effect  until  a  shortage  of  international 
reserves  appears  in  the  judgment  of  the 
IMF's  Board  of  CSovernors  with  at  least 
85  percent  of  the  total  voting  power  in 
the  Fund.  This  means  that  the  European 
Economic  Community  with  17  percent  of 
the  vote  as  well  as  the  United  States 
with  25  percent  of  the  vote  will  have  a 
veto  over  the  timing  and  amount  of  the 
use  of  this  new  facility.  Initially  the  plan 
will  operate  for  5  years.  It  must  be  ap- 
proved by  next  month's  annual  meeting 
of  the  IMF's  Board  of  Governors  and  sub- 
sequently must  be  ratified  by  Congress 
and  the  other  legislative  bodies  con- 
cerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
items  dealing  with  this  event  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  28, 
1967] 
Cr-raiAXEs  4  Years  or  Work — Monetabt  Re- 
form Accord  Hah-ed 

London,  Aug.  27. — The  world's  10  richest 
nations  reached  agreement  over  the  weekend 
on  the  outlines  of  a  plan  to  make  money 
more  readily  available  In  the  world  for  the 
Improvement  of  international  trade. 

The  finance  ministers  of  the  "Group  of 
10" — consisting  of  the  most  advanced  Indus- 
trial nations  today — met  In  London's  Lan- 
caster House  in  nonstop  negotiations  Sat- 
urday lasting  more  than  12  hours  Into  mid- 
night. The  talks  climaxed  four  years  of  hard 
work  before  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
formula  to  be  presented  for  the  approval  of 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  execu- 
tive directors'  (governors)  meeting  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  late  next  month. 

CAIXED    HISTORIC    DAY 

The  first  reaction  from  the  weary  negotia- 
tors emerging  from  the  meeting  came  from 
James  Callaghan,  the  British  Chancellor  of 
exchequer,  who  called  it  a  "historic  day." 

And  Henry  Fowler,  the  U.S.  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  said  it  was  "one  of  the  great  days  in 
the  history  of  International  financial  co- 
operation." 

The  key  problem  tacked  was  that  of  a 
"special  drawing  right"  for  IMF  member 
countries  with  a  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  proposed  extra 
credits  would  have  to  be  repaid  by  the  draw- 
ing countries. 

FRANCE    GIVES    GROUND 

France  had  reportedly  been  Insisting  on  the 
strictest  possible  repayment  conditions  but 
had  to  give  ground  in  the  end  when  the  min- 
isters agreed  borrowing  countries  would  be 
obliged  to  repay  30  i>er  cent  of  the  amount 
drawn  under  the  "special  right"  in  five  years. 

On  a  subsidiary  Issue,  the  ministers  agreed 
that  a  majority  of  85  per  cent  of  the  total  vot- 
ing power  of  an  IMP  governors  meeting  would 
be  required  In  decisions  concerning  the  pe- 
riod, timing,  amount  and  rate  of  special 
credit  tt>  a  needing  country. 

Some  minor  points  of  disagreement  still 
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remained  but  they  were  expected  to  be  ham- 
mered out  in  time  for  the  plan's  approval  by 
the  governor's  meeting  In  September. 

LIMITS  ON  BOBBOWIKG 

A  final  communique  Saturady  night  said 
the  principle  rule  for  repayment  should  be 
that  a  members's  net  average  iise  of  new 
borrowing  rights  should  not  exceed  70  per 
cent  of  its  total  allocation  over  any  period  of 
five  years. 

"Decisions  on  the  basic  period  for,  timing 
of  and  amount  and  rate  of  allocation  of  the 
new  drawing  rights  should  be  taken  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  by  a  majority  of  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  voting  power,"  the  communique 
said. 

The  85  per  cent  majority  was  sought  by 
European  Economic  Community  members, 
which  have  a  17  per  cent  vote  in  the  IMF, 
ensuring  them  of  veto  power  tp  ensure  that 
they  can  prevent  the  debtor  nations  activat- 
ing any  emergency  program  for  their  own 
benefit. 

In  layman's  terms,  Mr.  Callaghan  said, 
what  was  being  done  was  to  create  assets — 
or  drawing  rlghte — that  would  supplement 
existing  reserve  assets  of  the  IMF  countries, 
that  Is,  gold  and  dollars. 

He  said  that  under  the  outline  agree- 
ment, countries  were  expected  to  use  their 
special  drawing  rights  only  for  balance  of 
payments  needs. 

MORE    THAN    "OUTLINE"    ACCORD 

Although  the  communique  spoke  of  an 
"outline  agreement,"  Mr.  Callaghan  said  it 
was  much  more  than  that. 

"We  have  got  a  lot  of  flesh  on  It,"  he 
said.  "It  it  is  a  plan  which  has  got  to  be 
translated  into  legal  language." 

The  outline  now  will  be  considered  by  the 
executive  directors  of  the  fund,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  approve  it  and  then  to  include  it  in 
the  resolution  at  the  meeting  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said  the  scheme  then  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  various  govern- 
ments, which  he  guessed  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1968  and  that  the  scheme 
then  probably  would  become  operative  in 
1969. 

The  communique  said  the  ministers,  who 
were  accompanied  by  their  central  bank 
governors,  "also  considered  ways  of  bringing 
rapidly  to  a  conclusion  the  studies  to  be  made 
In  parallel  with  a  view  to  making  such 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  present 
rules  and  practices  of  the  IMF  as  would  ap- 
pear appropriate  in  the  light  of  experience." 

The  countries  represented  in  the  Group 
of  10  include  Britain,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Japan, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Switzerland,  not  a  member  of  the  IMP 
though  closely  associated  with  it,  was  rep- 
resented by  an  observer. 

The  agreement  came  after  more  than  four 
years  had  been  spent  working  on  it. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  28,  1967] 
Agreement  on  Money — Outcome  of  Reserve 
Talks    Matches    Kennedy    Round's   Suc- 
cess ON  Trade 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington,  August  27.^As  recently  as 
last  spring,  even  though  the  flowers  had  be- 
gun to  bloom  and  hope  was  supposedly 
springing,  it  was  difficult  to  find  and  official 
or  an  informed  independent  observer  who 
was  confident  that  the  two  great  Interna- 
tional economic  negotiations  then  nearing 
their  climax  would  both  succeed. 

They  have  succeeded.  The  Kennedy  round 
of  trade  negotiations  produced  in  May  the 
largest  tariff  reductions  ever  among  the  In- 
dustrial nations.  The  International  monetary 
negotiations  among  the  Group  of  Ten,  the 
world's  leading  financial  powers,  have  Just 
produced  in  London  a  plan  for  a  new  kind 
of  world  money,  to  supplement  gold. 

The  result.  In  the  view  of  individuals  In 
many  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Is 


that  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  Industrial 
nations  since  about  1950  has  a  good  chance 
of  continuing.  The  prosperity — particularly 
Its  duration  without  a  serious  slump — has 
been  unequaled  since  the  industrial  revo- 
lution began  175  years  ago,  though  the  prob- 
lem of  the  poor  countries  remains. 

In  both  negotiations — trade  and  money — 
Prance  had  the  opportunity  to  play  the  role 
of  wrecker.  She  did  not  do  so  in  the  end, 
even  though  she  has  readily  played  that  role 
under  President  de  Gaulle,  in  some  noneco- 
nomic  areas.  The  reason  may  be  that  France, 
too,  has  learned  to  enjoy  postwar  prosperity 
and  recognizee  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  the 
province   of  a  single  nation. 

At  issue  has  been  the  flow  of  goods  and 
money  among  nations.  In  both  negotiations 
the  United  States  achieved  essentially  what 
It  wanted,  though  not  all  it  wanted. 

In  the  year  1967,  while  governments  con- 
tinue to  differ  on  such  matters  as  troop  levels 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
not  to  mention  Vietnam,  international  trad- 
ers are  shipping  goods  to  one  another  in  the 
unheard  of  volume  of  $200-blllion.  Thanks 
to  the  intricate  system  of  international  fi- 
nance, a  Dutch  importer  can  buy  Italian 
chemicals  and  pay  in  dollars.  A  Swede  buying 
Japanese  television  sets  can  borrow  some- 
thing called  Eurodollars  from  a  British  bank 
to  finance  the  transaction. 

The  entire  system,  established  in  essence 
soon  after  World  War  II,  has  been  based  on 
three  principles,  all  of  which  were  at  stake 
In  the  two  negotiations  that  now  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  first  principle  is  a  gradual  liberaliza- 
tion of  old-fashioned  trade  barriers — chleHy 
tariffs.  On  industrial  goods  these  barriers  will 
be  reduced  through  the  Kennedy  round  to 
modest  proportions,  though  the  same  is  not 
true  for  agricultural  products. 

The  economic  principle  is  fixed  exchange 
rates  for  currencies.  Since  the  wave  of  Euro- 
pean devaluations  in  1949,  led  by  Britain, 
the  values  of  all  the  major  currencies  have 
remained  unchanged  except  for  the  small — 
and  disruptive — upvaluation  of  the  German 
mark  and  the  Dutch  guilder  in  1961.  Trad- 
ers and  citizens  in  the  advanced  countries 
know  what  their  money  is  worth. 

The  third  principle  is  Increasing  freedom 
to  convert  one  currency  into  another,  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  for  Imports  or 
tourism  or  purchase  of  stocks  or  any  other 
transaction  among  nations.  An  American  has 
long  been  free  to  do  almost  anything  he 
wants  with  his  money.  And  this  is  now 
largely  true  of  a  German  or  a  Belgian  or  a 
Frenchman. 

Behind  the  second  and  third  principles — 
fixed-value,  convertible  currency  in  the  lead- 
ing nations — is  the  existence  in  each  national 
treasury  or  central  bank  of  International 
monetary  "reserves."  Their  underlying  pur- 
pose has  always  been  to  settle  the  swings 
when  a  country's  outpayments  exceed  its 
inpayments  vrith  other  nations.  Without 
ample  reserves,  convertability  of  a  nation's 
currency  into  other  currencies  is  impossible. 
And  without  convertability  there  can  be  no 
freedoms  of  transactions. 

Gold  has  always  been  the  ultimate  re- 
serve. And  it  will  continue  to  be  important. 
But  the  decision  of  this  weekend  in  London 
means  that  for  the  first  time,  the  nations 
are  agreed  in  principle  to  create  deliberately 
new  reserves,  backed  by  the  main  curren- 
cies, to  supplement  gold.  Thus,  total  reserves 
can  continue  to  grow,  even  though  gold  re- 
serves do  not. 

Like  the  Kennedy  round,  the  monetary 
agreement  can  be  regarded  as  more  impor- 
tant for  what  it  averted  than  for  what  it 
created.  The  system  has  been  working  well. 
But  on  both  trade  and  monetary  fronts 
there  had  emerged — or  seemed  to  emerge — 
Important  differences  among  the  leading 
nations. 

"What  we  really  had  to  show,"  a  high  of- 
ficial today  said,  "was  a  Joint  commitment 


to  the  present  system.  Progress  was  necessary 
to  avoid  suspicion  and  doubt.  Now  the  mon- 
etary system  and  trading  system  can  go  on 
working,  without  a  lot  of  fears  about  a 
breakdown. 

"Not  all  problems  were  solved.  Britain  still 
has  its  troubles,  and  the  United  States  still 
must  cope  with  the  deficits  in  its  balance  of 
payments.  But  I  think  we  have  shown  we 
are  all  really  in  the  boat  together  and  that 
our  prosperity  is  worth  saving,  even  If  some 
of  us  had  to  give  in  on  some  of  our  theories." 


raOH -SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly supported  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966  because  of  its  ob- 
jective to  stimulate  technological  ad- 
vances in  transportation  and  to  provide 
leadership  in  solving  transportation 
problems. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  Department 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  provided 
that  leadership.  A  project  close  to  my  owti 
heart  is  the  high-speed  ground  trans- 
portation program  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor, which  is  a  true  pioneering  effort 
toward  solving  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  megalopolis. 

That  program  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
rail  research  program,  has  been  threat- 
ened by  what  seem  to  be  excessive  budget 
cuts  in  the  other  body.  An  editorial  from 
TrafiQc  World  of  August  12  explains  what 
those  cuts  will  mean  if  they  are  not  over- 
turned in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Traffic  World.  Aug.  12,  1967) 
Detours  on  A\i;nue  to  Transport  Progress 

Two  of  the  objectives  that  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  It  passed  the  bill  that  is  now  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  931).  as  set  forth  In  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  itself,  were  "to 
stimulate  technological  advances  in  trans- 
portation" and  "to  provide  general  leadership 
in  the  identification  and  solution  of  trans- 
portation problems."  President  Johnson,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  calling  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  create  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  said  that  the  "role"  of 
the  department  would  include  the  bringing 
of  "new  technology  to  a  total  transportation 
system,  by  promoting  research  and  develop- 
ment in  cooperation  with  private  industry." 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  stated  objec- 
tives the  DOT  has  carried  forward,  and  would 
like  to  continue  its  work  on,  a  number  of 
transportation  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  Including  several  that  were  started 
when  transport  research  programs  were 
among  the  activities  of  the  office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation, prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
DOT. 

Three  of  the  research  and  or  demonstra- 
tion undertakings  that  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
special  Interest  and  potential  value  to  the 
American  public  and  on  which  good  starts 
have  been  made  are:  (1)  The  so-called  high- 
speed ground  transportation  research  and 
development  program.  Including  the  North- 
east Corridor  project,  for  the  development  of 
which  four  specially  designed  test  cars,  ca- 
pable of  speeKls  of  150  miles  an  hour,  have 
been  acquired  by  the  DOT  with  a  view  to 
placing  t^em  and  a  number  of  similar  cars  in 
operation  experimentally  on  the  New  Haven 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  between  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  Washington,  D.C..  some  time  In 
the   autumn   of    1968;    (2)    the   tracked   all 
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cushion  vehicle  project  In  which,  operating 
on  or  between  two  vertical  surfaces  (either 
In  the  center  or  at  either  side  of  the  guide- 
way)  against  which  pwsltlve  force.  In  ttie 
form  of  powerful  blasts  of  air  ("vertical  air 
cushions")  can  be  extended  to  propel  the 
vehicle,  and  (3)  the  auto- train  project,  de- 
scribed In  an  illustrated  article  on  page  27 
of  the  August. 5  Issue  of  TRAmc  World — an 
article  In  which  the  proposed  alr-cushlon 
vehicle  also  was  pictured  and  described. 

Before  It  passed  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Congress  made 
some  big  cuts  In  the  budget  estimates  for 
research  and  development  ("R  &  D")  work  of 
various  "offices"  and  "administrations"  In  the 
department.  Including  those  requested  for 
the  Office  of  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion, which  attends  to  programs  directed  sep- 
arately by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  Research  and  Technology  (yet 
to  be  appwlnted).  The  director  of  the  Office 
of  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Is  Rob- 
ert A.  Nelson,  who  was  appointed  to  that 
poBttlon  by  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
S.  Boyd  Ln  1965  when  the  latter  was  Under 
SecJtetary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  professor  of  transportation 
at  the  University  of  Washington  for  10  years 
before  he  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  be- 
fore that  he  was  professor  of  economics  at 
Boston  University. 

For  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion activities  for  fiscal  year  1968  (the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908),  the  budget  requests 
totaled  $18.6  million,  of  which  $9,611,000  was 
for  high-speed  groxind  transport  (HSGTi 
demonstraUons,  $8  million  was  for  "R  &  D," 
and  $989,000  was  for  administration.  Allow- 
ing $5,650,000,  $3,850,000  and  $800,000  for 
those  three  Items  respectively,  the  House  cut 
the  total  for  the  Office  of  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  to  $10.3  milUon.  thus  deleting 
$8,850,000  from  the  total  amount  requested 
for  that  office.  For  the  "Northeast  Corridor" 
part  of  the  HSGT  demonstration  outlay  pro- 
posed, $2,500,000  was  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate.  The  House  cut  that  by 
$350,000,  to  $3^260,000.  (We  won^  weep  about 
that  one;  this  part  of  the  research  HSGT 
research  program  faxed  fairly  well  in  the 
House.) 

Unenviable  is  the  situation  In  which  House 
and  Senate  appropriation  committees  find 
themselves  when  budget  requests  to  finance 
essential  government  activities  are  placed 
before  them  at  a  time  when  federal  expendi- 
ttires  far  exceed  federal  revenues  and  when 
many  of  the  legislators'  constituents  are 
complaining  about  already  high  levels  of 
taxes.  The  answer  to  the  inevitable  question 
faced  by  the  appropriations  conunltt"e  mem- 
bers (and,  later,  by  all  their  colleagues  In  the 
Bouse  and  Senate),  "How  and  where  can  we 
trim  these  proposed  costs  of  g^ovemment?",  is 
■eldooa  easy  to  find.  Probably  the  Une  of  least 
resistance  for  the  legislators  In  their  search 
for  ways  to  cut  the  budget  estimates  is  the 
reduction  of  money  requests  for  "research 
and  development,"  since  it's  often  difficult 
for  research  advocates  to  prove  that  the  need 
for  allotment  of  funds  for  "R  &  D "  projects 
U  urgent  and  that  work  done  on  such  proj- 
ects tctZl  result  in  savings  and  other  public 
benefits  great  eiK>ugh  to  Justify  the  cost. 

In  the  cases  of  the  tracked  air  cushion 
vehicle  project  and  the  auto-train  demon- 
stration ( the  latter  already  scheduled  for  ex- 
perimental operation  on  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Une  Railroad  between  Washington.  D.C..  and 
Jacksoovllle.  Fla.,  some  time  next  year),  we 
believe  that  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
adequately  for  continuance  of  the  DOT  re- 
search and  demonstration  work  would  be 
regrettable  and  not  in  the  pnbUc  Interest. 
The  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  studies  and 
experimental  operations  hold  pronUae  of 
ptolntlng  the  way  to  solution  of  the  present 
problem  of  slow  surface  travel  to  and  from 


airports  and  the  continuing  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  transportation  for  commu- 
ters and  relieving  urban-area  traffic  conges- 
tion. Equally  Important  as  a  means  of  mair- 
talnlng  the  transportation  progress  that  the 
United  States  ca^  and  should  maintain, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Is  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  auto-train  project,  that 
promises  to  make  it  possible  for  long- 
distance travelers  by  automobile  to  reach 
their  destinations  quickly,  safely  and  com- 
fortably, at  very  reasonable  cost,  riding  in  or 
with  their  automobiles  aboard  specially  built 
railroad  c.irs  and  thus  relieving  the  con- 
stantly growing  traffic  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways. At  the  rnte  of  population  growth  of 
this  country,  all  av.-illable  means  of  transpor- 
tation will  be  needed,  and  all  ptossibie  steps 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  highways  from 
being  so  densely  occupied  by  vehicles  that 
attainment  of  anything  like  a  fairly  reason- 
able speed  becomes  almost  impossible. 


RESPONSIBLE    NEWS    MEDIA    COV- 
ERAGE OF  THE  RECENT  RIOTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
thoughtful  people,  both  within  the  Con- 
gress and  outside  of  it,  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  coverage  of  the  recent 
I'iots  by  the  news  media  and  particular- 
ly, because  of  its  luiique  immediacy,  and 
impact,  by  television.  I,  too — and  many 
other  Senators — have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  matter. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  including  all  the 
media  of  information  and  expression,  is 
a  basic,  coiistitutionally  guarded  right  in 
this  country.  Without  it,  none  of  oui-  in- 
stitutions would  long  be  safe.  Abuses  and 
excesses  by  the  press  are  always  possible. 
They  are  part  of  the  risks  that  are  the 
price  of  freedom.  It  is  easy  to  believe  in 
freedom  of  the  press  when  things  are 
going  well.  It  is  more  difficult  and  far 
more  important  to  belie\e  in  it  when 
the  going  gets  rough. 

In  the  case  of  the  riots,  however,  I 
think  that  occurrences  of  such  abuses 
and  excesses  were  minimal.  The  major 
news  media  generally  seemed  to  me  to 
act  with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility, 
carrying  out  with  promptness  and 
thoroughness  their  primary  Job — which 
is  to  report  to  the  American  people  the 
events  that  are  happening,  forthrightly 
and  without  trying  to  soften  them.  That 
the  events  in  the  case  of  the  riots  were 
ugly,  that  they  were  dangerous,  that  they 
were  profoundly  disturbing — all  this  is 
obvious.  But  they  were  not  the  creation 
of  the  news  media,  who,  on  the  whole, 
amid  incredible  difQculties,  strove  to  tell 
the  whole  story,  with  balance,  objectivity, 
and  without  the  condescension  of  trying 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  true  di- 
mensions of  some  grim  episodes. 

However,  I  have  seen  and  read  ac- 
counts of  some  broadcast  newsmen  who 
failed  to  meet  their  responsibility  to  see 
that  their  reporting  did  not  inflame  an 
already  explosive  situation.  Undue  at- 
tention to  raving  rabble  rousers  and  their 
attempts  to  add  drama,  tension,  and  fury 
to  reports  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  nor  true  to  the  mission  of 
the  broadcast  newsman  who  strives  to 
be  an  unbiased  observer  and  recorder  of 
events  which  are  presented  in  context 
and  perspective.  Some  of  these  examples 
should  not  detract  from  the  generally  ad- 
mirable service  the  broadcast  media  per- 
formed during  the  urban  disorders. 
I  was  glad  to  see  my  impression  of  the 


responsible  nature  of  the  television  cov- 
erage confirmed  by  the  responses,  to  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  of  the  three  na- 
tional networks,  copies  of  which  were  re- 
leased to  the  public.  These  communica- 
tions revealed  attitudes  of  responsibility 
and  an  obvious  awareness  of  the  effects 
of  how  they  perform  their  duties  that 
fully  justify  the  American  insistence  on 
a  free  press  in  fact  and  not  merely  in 
name. 

The  e'vidence  contained  In  the  letter 
from  CBS,  for  example,  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  time  given  to  the  voices  of  law 
and  order  and  moderation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  those  advocating  violence 
on  the  other,  is  most  reassuring.  To  cite 
a  single  fact,  during  the  3  weeks  of  the 
most  intense  rioting,  on  news  broadcasts 
on  the  CBS  television  network,  militants 
appeared  15  times,  and  moderates  and 
Government  officials  appeared  66  times. 
Other  statistics  are  comparable. 

It  is  also  reassuring  to  learn  that  most 
television  reporters  and  cameramen,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  management  of  their 
news  divisions,  voluntarily  took  steps  to 
avoid  the  possible  unintentional  escalat- 
ing of  the  uprisings,  such  as  using  un- 
marked cars,  omitting  the  use  of  lights 
for  cameras,  and  using  inconspicuous 
hand-held  equipment.  There  were  also 
very  clear  indications  that  news  report- 
ing procedures,  in  this  sensitive  area 
where  rumors  can  be  easily  confused  with 
fact,  were  disciplined,  cautious,  and 
vigilant. 

In  general,  Mr.  President,  the  televi- 
sion coverage  of  the  riots  seems  to  me 
to  have  served  the  national  interest  in 
a  way  best  summarized  by  a  frequently 
severe  critic  of  the  medium.  Jack  Gould, 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  13, 
1967.  Mr.  Gould  wrote,  referring  to  some 
of  those  who  seemed  apprehensive  about 
the  coverage: 

The  reality  they  overlook  is  that  In  all 
probability  TV  was  the  medium  which  made 
them  aware  of  the  severity  of  conditions  on 
the  home  front.  In  any  number  of  docu- 
mentaries prior  to  the  disturbances,  TV  had 
enabled  the  set  owners  to  be  an  eye-witness 
to  the  misery  of  the  ghettos,  but  aU  the 
warnings  of  explosions  went  blithely  un- 
heeded. 

Whatever  the  room  for  improvement  in 
TV  coverage  and  other  media,  the  home 
screen  served  an  essentially  constructive  pur- 
pose in  showing  the  riots  quickly.  The  policy 
has  focused  attention  on  the  causes  of  the 
disturbances:  more  information,  be  it  dis- 
turbing or  reassuring,  is  the  first  step  toward 
elimination  of  riots. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  democratic  society, 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  political 
parties,  the  free  press  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential. Its  job  is  not  always  easy.  The 
lines  of  its  responsibilities  in  emergen- 
cies are  not  always  clear.  There  may  at 
times  be  an  uneasiness  that  full  and  open 
reporting  might  create  temporary  diffi- 
culties. But  over  the  long  haul,  if  we 
are  to  recognize  defects  in  our  national 
life  and  remedy  them,  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  disclosure  as  complete  as  the 
freely  competing  news  media  can  make 
it.  And  of  this  we  can  be  certain:  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  insisted,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  Internal  national  stress  perhaps 
no  less  severe  than  that  today,  you  can 
always  better  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
people  for  the  correction  of  evils,  once 
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they  have  had  the  essential  information, 
than  rely  on  restraining  or  restricting 
the  full  reporting  and  free  discussion  of 
those  evils. 


VITAL  ISSUES  DISCUSSED  BY  WEST- 
ERN STATES  DEMOCRATIC  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  West- 
ern States  Democratic  Conference  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton, 
of  Utah,  identified  some  of  the  vital  is- 
sues which  face  the  Nation  and  discussed 
the  task  of  the  President  in  dealing  with 
them. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Governor's  brief  but 
candid  remarks  will  interest  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Gov.  Calvin  Rampton.  or  Utah, 

Western  States  Democratic  Conference, 

August  26,  1967,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  listened  to  the  newscast  this  evening.  It 
described  the  early  sessions  today.  And  as 
usual,  the  newscasters  described  this  as  a  dull 
convention.  Which  means  one  thing  to  me, 
and  that  is:  we're  finally  getting  united  and 
we're  not  giving  them  anything  to  pick  at. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  we  regret  very 
much  that  we  are  not  giving  you  news  copy 
here.  But  as  long  as  we're  getting  the  work 
done  for  which  we  came,  we  prefer  that  we 
don't  make  news  copy. 

Coming  down  on  the  plane.  I  picked  up  a 
cc^y  of  Time  magazine  for  the  last  week. 
The  lead  article  under  the  section  that's  en- 
titled "The  Nation,"  and  the  sub-section. 
"The  Presidency,"  is  entitled  "A  Failure  of 
Communications."  It  Is  not  a  kind  article 
to  the  President,  as  you  read  it  through.  It 
is  not  kind  In  every  sense. 

But  if  you  read  it  and  ponder  what  is  said 
you  come  up  vrith  one  conclusion — that  even 
this  rather  critical  writer  had — and  that  is 
that  In  both  the  domestic  field  and  the  for- 
eign field  the  President  is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  and  the  only  defect  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  communicating  just  how  well  he  Is  doing 
to  the  American  people. 

As  an  executive  of  a  small  unit  of  govern- 
ment I  can  have  some  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem which  the  President  faces.  I  know  how 
alone  he  can  be.  I  can  know  how  Impossible 
it  is  for  a  chief  executive  of  this  nation  to 
be  chief  policy  maker  and  at  the  same  time 
his  own  chief  advocate. 

If  communication  is  to  be  established,  and 
It  must  be  established  if  we're  to  win  the 
election  in  1968,  it  can't  be  done  by  the 
President  alone.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the 
ablest  press  corps  that  could  be  assembled. 
We  can't  expect  that  the  press  itself  is  going 
to  give  the  kind  of  communication  we  need. 

Newspapers  and  television  programs  are 
tailored  to  the  public  image.  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  so,  and  If  it  were  not  so,  they  would 
have  little  appeal. 

And  other  than  an  occasional  columnist 
who  sees  fit  to  do  research  on  a  particular 
government  program,  and  to  tell  the  people 
Just  exactly  what  this  program  Is  accom- 
plishing, it  makes  much  better  reading  to 
criticize — to  show  the  defects  of  an  Ad- 
ministration— than  to  give  the  positive  and 
constructive  side  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. 

It  makes  much  better  reading  for  the 
public  that  a  Black  Power  advocate  was  able 
to  infiltrate  a  Head  Start  program  somewhere 
in  the  midwest  than  it  does  to  say  to  the 
people  how  many  hundreds  of  children  that 
the  transition  from  a  substandard  home  to 
the  public  school  was  made  easier. 


Certainly  we  can't  expect  the  political  op- 
position to  make  the  communication  for  us. 
Tliey  have  a  vested  interest  in  pointing  up 
the  defects — and  probably  not  only  a  vested 
interest,  but  also  a  duty — as  the  loyal  op- 
position, in  pointing  up  the  defects  in  any 
governmental  program. 

So  if  there  is  to  be  the  kind  of  communi- 
cation that  is  to  be  necessary  to  take  the 
program  of  this  Democratic  Congress  and  this 
Democratic  President  to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  a  fair  and  impartial  light,  that 
task  must  be  undertaken  by  you  and  me. 
Those  of  us  in  this  room  and  those  whom  we 
work  with  in  the  district,  in  our  liome  state. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  facing  and  has  faced  for  the 
past  2  years  one  of  the  most  difficult  times 
faced  by  any  President  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  Both  in  foreign  policy  and  on  tlie 
domestic  front.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war 
which  is  not  popular  among  many  of  our  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  When  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  in  1941 — that  immedi- 
ately collected  the  opinion  of  the  public  be- 
hind President  Roosevelt. 

But  there  have  been  no  dramatic  events 
such  PS  tills  to  point  up  to  the  people  of 
this  country  what  I  believe  to  be  the  case  of 
our  national  security,  national  honor,  and 
our  nr^ional  interest — they  are  Just  as  much 
involved,  though  less  obviously  so.  in  Viet 
Nam  as  they  were  in  the  Island  of  the  South 
Pacific  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  are  many  in  our  own  Party  who  on 
the  one  hand  feel  the  President's  policy  of 
containing  communism  and  preventing  the 
exportation  of  the  communist  doctrine  by 
force  of  arms  does  not  jixstify  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries. 
There  are  many  in  our  own  Party,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  believe  the  President  is  be- 
ing unduly  restrictive  of  the  military  and  is 
not  pursuing  as  vigorously  as  they  feel  he 
should  the  objectives  of  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate victory  In  the  battle  field  in  Viet  Nam. 
And,  of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  we  have 
the  s.ime  division  in  the  other  party. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  the  President  does  not 
have  the  united  support  of  those  in  his  own 
J  *y;  aiiu  those  of  the  opposite  party  hav; 
bracketed  him  so  they  will  have  a  man  pre- 
pared to  move  into  the  popular  position, 
whatever  that  popular  position  proves  to  be. 
during  the  primaries  next  spring  and  as  we 
approach  the  election  in  1968. 

Ser.  .tor  Percy.  Senator  Morion,  and  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  are  criticizing  tlie  President  for 
carrying  on  the  war  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  who 
criticize  him  because  he  is  not  carrying  on 
the  war  more  vigorously.  And  we  have  a 
former  resident  of  my  home  state  who  is 
evidently  trying  to  make  up  Ills  mind  right 
now  as  to  which  position  he  will  take.  Your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 

On  the  domestic  front,  we  likewise  have 
the  critics  of  the  Administration.  We  have 
those  who  say  the  Great  Society  programs — 
tile  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Is  a 
give-away,  a  political  boondoggle.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence  who  maintain  that  we're 
doing  too  little  In  this  field,  and  we  must 
accelerate  our  efforts.  Besieged  as  he  is  on 
both  sides,  the  President  must  make  a  de- 
cision. I  feel  that  the  decisions  he  has  made 
in  both  fields  in  the  last  2  years  are  right 
and  that  history  will  prove  them  right. 

And  I  feel  that  you  and  I  can  Justify  them 
at  the  present  time.  If  we  will  only  do  so. 
I've  had  many  opportunities  in  the  past  2 
years  to  sit  with  the  President  and  talk  with 
him.  And  to  observe  him.  And  to  know  the 
responsibilities  which  he  bears.  And  I  can 
say  from  this  rather  close  association,  albeit 
not  nearly  so  close  as  that  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  I  can  say  that  I  thank  God  in  a 
time  of  crisis  such  as  this  that  the  leadership 
directing  this  country  Is  In  the  hands  of  a 


man  who  has  the  wisdom  and  courage  and 
faith  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  have  known  In  various  capacities  the  last 
five  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  I  went  to 
Washington  in  1936  as  a  law  student,  served 
as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Congress- 
man from  my  district,  and  there  observed 
tlie  accomplishments  of  the  second  term  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  And  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved  Indirecily  in  the  for- 
mrttion  of  some  of  tliese  policies.  I  knew, 
iis  most  of  you  have  knov.-n.  and  loved,  and 
admired,  and  respected,  Harry  Truman.  I 
served  as  a  very,  very  junior  staff  officer  wiln 
Use  .SHAPE  Headquarters  in  France  during 
i!ie  war.  and  I'.ad  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  le.arn  to  admire  and  respect  Dwiglit  Ei- 
.■■enhower,  I  thrilled,  as  you  did,  to  the  vigor- 
ous and  vital  young  President,  who  went 
inu3  the  White  Hotise  in  the  early  winter 
months  of  1961.  I  loved,  as  you  did,  Jolin 
Kennedy. 

But  I  firit  came  to  know  Lyndon  Jolinsoil 
when  I  first  went  to  Washington  in  1936  and 
he  was  a  freshman  Congressman.  And  the 
preceding  year  he  had  been,  as  I  was  then, 
an  Administrative  Assistant,  he  to  Congress- 
man Kleberg  from  Texas  as  I  was  to  Will 
Robinson  from  Utah. 

You  knew  when  you  met  this  young  fresh- 
man Congressman  Johnson  tiiat  here  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability.  And  while  I 
think  few  of  us  can  say  that  at  that  time 
we  could  see  how  far  he  would  go,  I'm  sure 
that  those  of  us  who  knew  him  then  and 
watched  his  progress  since  then  have  been 
surprised  at  no  step  of  it. 

I  believe  that  based  upon  his  experience, 
based  upon  his  strength  and  his  wisdom, 
this  is  the  ablest  man  to  sit  in  the  White 
House  in  this  generation. 


THE    CONVERSION    TO    METRIC 
MEASURE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  studies  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  determine  what 
it  would  cost  to  convert  two  of  its  weap- 
ons systems  to  metric  measure. 

As  tliis  country  continues  to  remain 
one  of  the  last  few  nations  not  on  the 
metric  system,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
new  thinking  in  the  Defense  Department 
on  tliis  matter.  I  certainly  hope  it  will 
spread  to  more  and  more  sections  of  the 
country  and  will  ultimately  result  in  pas- 
sage of  the  metric  stud>'  bill,  which  I 
introduced  both  this  year  and  last.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  switching  the  United 
States  to  the  metric  system;  to  esti- 
mate the  costs  of  such  a  changeover;  and 
to  suggest  a  blueprint  on  how  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defe.nse  Tests  MErair  Switch 
I  By  Orr  Kelly* 

The  United  States  and  its  arc!ia:c,  illogical 
system  of  measurements  are  like  a  man  and 
a  wife  who  can't  stand  each  other,  but  can't 
afford  a  divorce. 

In  fact,  no  one  even  knows  how  much  it 
would  cost  for  the  United  States  to  divorce 
itself  from  its  awkward  Inches,  feet,  yards, 
miles,  pints  and  quarts  and  switch  over,  like 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  simple 
logic  of  the  metric  system.  Estimates  of  what 
a  switchover  would  cost  have  ranged  up  to 
$40  or  $50  billion,  but  no  one  really  knows. 

Now,   instead   of   just   talking  about   how 
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nice  It  would  be  to  get  In  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  someone  la  taking  a  flret.  tenta- 
tive step  In  that  direction. 

Dr.  Finn  J.  Larsen,  deputy  director  of  de- 
fense research  and  engineering,  told  In  an 
interview  about  studies  to  determine  how 
much  It  would  cost  to  build  two  new  weapons 
system — the  Air  Force's  Maverick  air-to- 
ground  missile  and  the  Army's  XM179  155 
mm.  self-propelled,  armored  howitzer — on  the 
metric  system. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  out  very  precisely 
what  It  does  entail."  he  said.  "What  are  the 
real  problems?  We  have  heard  so  much  talk 
about  how  difficult  it  would  be,  we  decided  to 
And  out." 

The  assumption  Is  that  a  switch  to  the 
metric  system  will  cost  something  extra,  but 
the  abided  cost  might  turn  out  to  be  a  rela- 
tively small  price  to  pay  for  the  knowledge 
that  would  be  gained.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
preliminary  studies  that  are  now  beginning 
to  try  to  estimate  the  added  cost. 

The  two  weapons  systems  on  which  the 
switchover  might  be  tried  are  small  enough 
to  be  manageable,  Larsen  said,  but  compli- 
cated enough  to  give  some  realistic  informa- 
tion about  what  It  would  cost  for  the  country 
to  make  a  major  transition  to  the  metric 
system. 

The  Maverick  would  indicate  the  problems 
In  bxilldlng  missile  electronics,  rocket  nozzles 
and  motors.  The  howitzer  program  would 
provide  Information  about  the  problems  in 
machining  engines,  transmissions,  suspen- 
sions, and  hulls. 

Whatever  the  results,  Larsen  said,  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  not  setting  out  to  change 
the  country  over  to  the  metric  system  single- 
handedly.  Whatever  is  done  as  a  result  of  the 
studies,  he  said,  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department. 

But  the  military  services  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  problems  raised  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  size  of  U.S.  weapons 
and  those  of  her  allies.  Metric  units — or  the 
equivalent  of  metric  units — have  long  been 
used  for  some  military  purposes.  The  bores 
of  Army  artillery  pieces  have  been  measured 
In  metric  units  ever  since  the  United  States 
bought  French  75  mm.  guns  In  World  War 
I.  and  U.S.  artillerymen  measure  ranges  In 
meters. 

But  serious  problems  have  persisted.  It 
took  years  of  negotiations  before  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  agreed  on  a  standard 
7.62  mm.  rifle  bullet — which  happens  to  be 
the  same  as  our  .30  caliber  bullet.  The  agree- 
ment means  that.  If  they  should  get  Into  a 
war,  all  NATO  soldiers  would  be  firing  the 
same  size  bullet,  simplifying  supply  prob- 
lems and  eliminating  the  danger  that  soldiers 
would  find  themselves  with  bullets  that 
didn't  fit  their  rifles. 

The  problems  become  much  more  compli- 
cated when  the  United  States  tries  to  get 
together  with  another  country  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  major  weapon  like  the  MB70 
tank,  on  which  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  are  now  working. 

Ironically,  Larsen  said,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  is  In  the  "fasteners" — which 
means  nuts,  bolts  and  screws.  Screw  threads 
used  by  countries  on  the  metric  system  are  a 
different  shape  than  those  used  in  the  United 
States  and  this  complicates  the  problem,  for 
example,  of  fitting  a  U.S. -made  engine  into  a 
European  vehicle. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress — one  in  the  Senate  by  Sen. 
Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I..  that  would  authorize 
the  secretary  of  commerce  to  study  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  Increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  In  the  United  States. 
Now  that  Britain,  where  the  Inch  was 
bom  (the  length  of  three  grains  of  barley 
laid  end  to  end.  lengthwise).  Is  switching 
over  to  the  metric  system,  the  United  States 
is  the  last  big  Industrial  nation  still  stick- 
ing to  the  English  system. 


It  might  Just  be  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment studies  will  show  that  It  wouldn't  be 
too  costly,  after  all,  for  the  United  States  to 
get  In  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


TREASURY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
TRUE  DAVIS  RECEIVES  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS  1967  AMER- 
ICANISM AWARD  —  RESPONDS 
WITH  CONSTRUCTIVE  SPEECH  ON 
"DEMOCRACY  —  A  CONTINUOUS 
LIVING  PROCESS' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  at  the  annual  convention  oi,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  this  vigorously  American  organi- 
zation honored  one  of  the  outstanding 
citizens  and  public  officials  of  our  coun- 
try. It  presented  the  1967  Americanism 
Award  to  Hon.  True  Davis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  In  so  doing  a  de- 
served honor  was  given  to  an  able  leader 
in  public  affairs,  whose  achievements 
and  service  are  noteworthy.  Mr.  Davis 
gave  a  challenging  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion on  "Democracy:  A  Continuous  Liv- 
ing Process." 

The  award  was  made  by  VFW  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Leslie  M.  Fry  during 
the  August  23,  1967,  session  of  the  or- 
ganization's national  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans.  La.  From 
Washington  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  appropriately  com- 
mented : 

We  in  the  Treasury  are  especially  pleased 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
honored  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
True  Davis  by  presenting  him  their  1967 
Americanism  Award. 

The  late  Adlai  Stevenson  once  wrote  that 
patriotism  "is  not  short,  frenzied  bursts  of 
emotion,  but  the  tranquil  and  steady  dedi- 
cation of  a  lifetime."  Mr.  Davis'  life  as  a 
businessman,  Ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  our 
country's  Executive  Director  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  reflects  the 
tranquil  and  ste.idy  dedication  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  our  cultural  In- 
stitutions that  give  meaning  and  substance 
to  these  principles. 

Mr.  Davis  has  personally  identified  himself 
In  private  and  public  life  with  the  problems 
of  his  community,  his  State  of  Missouri,  and 
our  country.  To  these  problems  he  has 
brought  not  only  an  Intelligence  based  upon 
maturity  of  Judgment,  but  a  philosophy  nur- 
tured by  humanitarlanism.  In  successfully 
fulfilling  a  lifetime  of  numerous  public  and 
private  responslbilites.  he  has  helped  enrich 
our  common  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Davis 
for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am  com- 
pletely in  accord  witli  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Fowler's  appraisal  of  this  outstand- 
ing citizen  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  Is 
truly  a  leader  among  Americans  who 
thoroughly  merited  the  1S67  American- 
ism Award  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

There  is  no  better  depiction  of  his 
Americanism  than  his  speech  accepting 
the  'VFW  award — an  address  in  which 
he  discussed  "Democracy  A  Continuous 
Living  Process." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  E>avis'  remarks  of  August  23 
to  the  'VFW  convention  in  New  Orleans. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democracy:  A  Continuous  Living  Process 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  True  Davis,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  before  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  on  ac- 
cepting the  1967  Americanism  Award  of 
the  VFW.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans, 
La..  August  23,  1967) 

The  honor  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  bestowed  upon  me  Is  one  that  I 
shall  deeply  cherish.  In  accepting  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  1967  Americanism 
Award,  I  am  conscious  both  of  the  names  of 
distinguished  Americans  who  have  received 
it  In  the  past,  and  of  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  their  activities  that  merited  their  selec- 
tion. To  have  my  name  added  to  this  panel 
of  eminent  leaders  In  American  business,  fi- 
nance, labor,  public  service,  and  the  arts.  Is 
a  great  honor.  My  name  Is  there.  I  feel,  not 
for  service  already  rendered  but  rather  for 
service  yet  to  be  accomplished.  So  I  look  to 
the  future,  rather  than  to  the  past,  to  par- 
ticipating m  those  activities  which  will  help 
perpetuate  the  democratic  principles  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  the  strength  of  our  free 
society  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  strength 
of  the  free  world.  By  your  gracious  act  you 
have  given  me  an  assignment  that  will 
occupy  my  attention  the  rest  of  my  life — 
and  for  this  I  am  grateful. 

My  presence  with  you  this  morning  and 
the  award  you  have  generously  bestowed  In- 
dicate your  continued  concern  with  the 
nurturing  of  those  principles  of  government 
and  those  characteristics  of  our  people  that 
contribute  to  the  enlightened  concept  of 
Americanism  that  most  citizens  hold.  It  Is 
appropriate,  I  believe,  that  we  take  time,  not 
occasionally,  but  frequently,  to  reflect  upon 
the  substance  of  our  beliefs,  to  evaluate  them 
In  the  world  arena  of  political  thought,  and 
to  examine  ourselves  to  see  If  we  are  ful- 
filling the  personal  commitments  that  de- 
mocracy Imposed  upon  each  of  us — as  indi- 
viduals, as  groups  working  together  In 
common  Interests,  and  as  a  people  moving 
together  toward  the  fulfillment  of  national 
goals. 

The  history  of  our  country  records  many 
conflicts.  Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  for  ex- 
ample, listed  56  wars  In  which  we  were  en- 
gaged from  1776  to  1922.  These  are  recog- 
nized and  officially  recorded  In  the  historical 
annals  of  our  government.  But  there  are 
other  conflicts  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
that  only  an  historical  awareness  of  our 
country's  development  and  growth  reveal: 
these  are  the  conflicts  dealing  with  human 
rights — conflicts  of  a  religious,  social, 
economic  and  political  nature  with  which 
successive  generations  of  Americans  have 
dealt  In  their  efforts  to  evolve  a  living  democ- 
racy In  accordance  with  the  principles  ex- 
plicitly sUted  and  guaranteed  In  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Over  the  years — less  than  200  years — we 
have  succeeded  rather  well,  both  as  a  people 
and  as  a  government.  In  our  efforts  to  solve 
the  numerous  conflicts  that  have  arisen. 
Where  we  have  failed  in  human  relations  we 
have  acknowledged  these  failures  and  at- 
tempted to  rectify  our  errors  of  Judgment. 
Our  Constitutional  amendments — in  fact,  our 
entire  repository  of  Jurisprudence — Is  testa- 
ment to  our  continual  concern  that  our 
democratic  principles  of  government  should 
be  viable  Instruments  of  action  In  human 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  other 
peoples. 

Nowhere  have  we  so  carefully  exercised 
this  maturity  of  Judgment  than  In  Vietnam. 
Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  pow- 
erful a  nation — with  the  most  devastating 
Instruments  of  destruction  ever  created  at 
Its  disposal — exercised  such  tact  and  re- 
straint and  concern  for  human  life  In  the 
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purstilt  of  military  objectives.  This  Is  not  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Tbl«  la  a  manifestation  of 
majority — aa  a  government  and  as  a  people. 

One  ingredient  of  maturity  Is  patience. 
We  have  exercised  patience  In  the  pursuit  of 
military  and  padflcatlon  objectives  In  Viet- 
nam. We  have  simultaneously  exercised 
patience  In  our  efforts  to  arrange  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  the  enemy.  In  our  countless 
overtures  to  sit  down  at  a  conference  table 
and  negotiate  our  differences  so  that  we  can 
all  get  about  with  the  more  serious  business 
of  helping  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  build 
a  better  world  In  which  to  live.  We  shall 
continue  to  be  patient  In  the  future,  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  maturity  of 
Judgment  Is  essential  In  approaching  and 
appraising  complex  problems  between  diverse 
peoples  that  affect  our.  as  well  as  their,  wel- 
fare and  security. 

On  August  third  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  another  forty-flve  thousand 
men  will  be  added  to  our  fighting  forces  In 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  he  called  upon 
Congress  to  enact  a  temporary  surcharge  of 
ten  percent  on  Individual  tax  liabilities  and 
a  similar  levy  on  corporate  taxes.  He  asked 
the  Congress  to  apply  these  surcharges  on 
corporations  effective  July  1  this  year,  and 
on  Individuals  effective  October   1. 

The  President  emphasized  that  these  are 
surcharges  on  taxes,  not  on  Incomes,  and 
that  they  are  a  small  price  to  pay  consider- 
ing the  distasteful  and  dangerous  alterna- 
tives of  Inflation — the  sneak  thief  that  can 
pick  our  pockets  without  our  knowing  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  encouraged 
the  Congress  to  cut  non-essential  funds  from 
pending  appropriation  bills,  and  he  has 
pledged  that  the  Executive  Branch  would 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Congress  by  elim- 
inating or  deferring  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. 

The  careful  application  of  our  national 
power  in  Vietnam  reflects  coordinated  team- 
work of  the  highest  order.  It  is  now  time  for 
those  of  us  here  who.  In  overwhelming  niim- 
bers,  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  great 
prosperity  to  back-up  our  fighting  men  and 
build  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation  by 
paying  for  some  of  these  expenditures  as 
they  occur.  Most  of  us  from  time-to-time  at 
home  or  in  business  must  assess  the  future 
In  the  harsh  light  of  reality.  We  then  cut 
back  on  our  expenditures,  defer  "nice  to 
have"  luxuries  until  a  later  time,  and  avoid 
assuming  onerous  debts  and  debt  service.  To 
meet  our  obligations  to  our  men  In  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  to  protect  the  prosperity  of  all  of 
us,  the  President  has  recommended  a  series 
of  coordinated  actions  by  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress,  a  vital  ingredient  of  which  is 
a  temporary  tax  Increase.  These  actions  de- 
serve your  attention,  your  evaluation,  and 
your  approval. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  temporary  tax 
Increase  coupled  with  prudent  fiscal  man- 
agement means  that  the  burdens  of  financ- 
ing the  war  and  the  carrying  on  of  essential 
domestic  programs  will  be  shouldered  more 
evenly  by  the  many  elements  that  contribute 
to  the  vitality  of  our  economy.  Last  year  the 
highest  Interest  rates  In  four  decades  and 
the  resulting  tightening  of  money  applied 
unfair  pressures  on  certain  groups.  Mort- 
gage money  commanded  a  high  premium. 
Many  people  couldn't  buy  homes,  and  the 
construction  industry  took  a  belting.  The 
rate  of  new  construction  is  improving,  but 
there  is  much  ground  to  recover.  Insurance 
comp.-inles  loaned  millions  to  their  policy 
holders  who  were  unable  to  And  money  at 
the  normal  sources.  The  squeeze  affected 
most  of  us,  but  some  of  us  more  than  others. 

Although  these  dislocations  hurt,  the 
average  person  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
Real  wages  were  the  highest  In  history;  total 
after-tax  real  Income  of  Americans  rose  five 
percent;  net  Income  per  farm  roee  nine  per- 
cent, even  after  adjusting  for  higher  price* 


the  farmer  paid,  and  our  gross  national 
product,  valued  in  constant  prices,  advanced 
nearly  six  percent. 

You  have  honored  me  with  your  1987 
Americanism  Award.  I  accept  It  with  humil- 
ity and  a  deep  sense  of  obligation.  My  ob- 
ligation demands  that  I  ask  you  now  to  pro- 
ject the  spirit  of  Americanism — a  funda- 
mental value  of  this  great  body  of  veterans — 
beyond  any  artificial  or  preconceived  limita- 
tions. I  ask  each  of  you  to  support,  by  your 
willingness  to  pay  an  additional  portion  of 
your  existing  tax  liability,  the  financing  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  small  price 
for  Us  to  pay.  As  you  know,  we  seek  a  Just 
and  honorable  conclusion  to  the  hostilities. 
But  we  are  veterans  of  foreign  wars,  and  we 
know  In  our  hearts  that  if  we  had  not  fought 
wars  abroad  we  would  have — long  ago — been 
fighting  them  on  our  soil. 

It  Is  correct  and  desirable  that  thi  Con- 
gress study  deliberately  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  that  the  Congress  evalu- 
ate the  alternatives.  But  undue  delay  would 
be  harmful.  "Failure  to  raise  taxes,"  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "would  not  avoid  the  burdens  of 
financing  a  war.  •••But,  Instead  of  sharing 
those  burdens  equitably  and  responsibly — as 
an  income  tax  surcharge  would  do — Inflation, 
tight  money  and  shortages  would  tax  the 
American  people  cruelly  and  capriciously." 
This,  the  President  added,  "would  haunt 
America  and  Its  people  for  years  to  come." 

Earlier  I  said  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
exercised  maturity  and  Judgment  in  the  ap- 
plication of  tremendous  power  against  our 
adversaries  in  Vietnam.  An  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  maturity  is  patience.  Our  patience  will 
be  sorely  tried  In  summoning  the  staying- 
power  required  to  set  the  stage  for  an  hon- 
orable conclusion  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  And  our  patience  will  be  tried  when 
our  Incomes  are  taxed  to  help  pay  the  large 
sums  required  to  back  vp  our  fighting  forces 
around  the  world. 

Our  American  ideals  required  the  repeated 
Infusion  of  patience  and  work  in  strength- 
ening our  democratic  institutions.  Each  of 
us  here  must  take  extra  time  to  study  and 
comprehend  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional commitments,  here  and  abroad.  We 
must  be  patient  with  the  special  pleadings 
of  the  faint-hearted,  and  press  forward  to 
solutions  for  the  many  problems  facing  us 
In  our  communities.  In  our  great  cities,  our 
States  and  the  Nation.  To  the  extent  that 
each  of  us  participates  in  local  and  national 
efforts  toward  the  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems, to  that  extent  will  we  Insure  the  per- 
petuation of  our  liberties.  Let  us  remember 
we  strive  to  strengthen  our  democratic  proc- 
esses and  our  national  Institutions  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  those  who  will  inherit 
them  next  year,  the  next  decade,  the  next 
generation. 

Working  together — In  every  community 
and  every  State — there  is  no  problem  that 
we  cannot  solve,  no  goal  that  we  cannot 
reach,   no  objective  that  we  cannot  fulfill. 

This  is  Americanism. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day last,  when  the  subject  of  exercising 
our  efforts  to  get  the  solution  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  before  the  United  Nations 
was  discussed,  I  wsis  in  Ohio  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  in  the  Chamber. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  that  subject. 

I  subscribe  to  the  efforts  and  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  as  to  the 
need  for  our  Government  to  exercise 
every  effort  within  its  power  to  get  this 
dispute  before  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  done  so  in  the  past.  The 
President   of    the    United    States    and 


United  Natioiu  Ambassador  Goldberg 
have  tried  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  matter.  We  failed 
for  precise  reasons  which  I  cannot  Iden- 
tify— primarily,  I  believe,  because  Soviet 
Russia  did  not  subscribe  to  the  proposal. 

Now,  however,  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  States  havo  agreed  upon  a  com- 
pact controlling  nuclear  weapons  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  important  less- 
ening of  tensions,  and  it  may  be  the 
establishment  of  a  new  ground  which 
will  at  this  time  give  encouragement  to 
the  effort  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
United  Nations  for  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  calloused;  nor  are  the 
people  of  the  world.  Distress  is  being 
manifested  everywhere  by  the  injuries  to, 
and  death  of,  individuals  on  the  battle- 
field in  both  South  and  North  Vietnam. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  want  our 
men  to  win.  one's  heart  would  have  to  be 
made  of  stone  if  he  rejoiced  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  death  and  the  maiming  of  bodies 
being  imposed  upon  any  people. 

Our  people  want  this  war  brought  to 
an  end.  They  want  it  brought  to  an  end, 
however,  in  an  honorable  way. 

Let  us  now  explore  the  proposition  of 
what  would  occur  if  the  war  were 
brought  to  an  end  through  a  withdrawal. 
Would  that  be  the  end?  Would  carnage 
of  the  an tl- Communists  in  South  Viet- 
nam follow?  If  we  pulled  out.  what 
would  happen  in  Thailand  and  Laos? 
What  would  happen  in  Indonesia?  What 
would  become  of  the  encouraged  think- 
ing of  Communists  all  over  the  world, 
that  they  have  a  clear  way  in  destroying 
freedom  and  establishing  communism? 

However,  if  the  United  Nations  took 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  a  peace  would 
be  achieved  that,  in  all  probability, 
would  prevent  the  horrible  and  unde- 
sirable consequences  that  might  follow 
in  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Lao.«^. 
Cambodia.  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  in 
all  Southeastern  Asia. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  join  with 
Senator  Mansfield  and  other  Senators 
in  urging  our  Gtovernment  to  exercise 
every  power  it  has.  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  take  jurisdiction,  and  bring 
the  dispute  to  the  table  of  negotiation, 
where  peace  may  be  achieved. 

The  problem  is  perfectly  fitting  to  the 
avowed  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
that  disputes  should  be  settled  through 
negotiation  and  not  war. 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to 
be  effective  in  bringing  this  war  to  an 
end  does  not  reflect  favorably  on  its 
ability  to  achieve  the  primary  objectives 
for  which  it  was  created. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  consideration  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  10-percent  tax  In- 
crease and  the  question  of  cutting  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  should  be  given 
top  priority  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Thus  far  the  administration's  zig-zag 
approach  both  to  the  question  of  rais- 
ing taxes  and  curtailing  expenditures 
has  already  had  a  disrupting  influence  on 
our  economy. 
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Labor  negotiations,  business  plans,  in- 
terest rates,  and  bond  prices  are  all 
geared  to  the  unknown  factor  of  tax  rates 
and  Government-spending  policies. 

This  extended  uncertainty  is  creating 
confusion  in  financial  circles. 

Will  or  will  not  Congress  approve 
President  Johnson's  request  to  raise 
taxes,  the  amount  of  the  increase  if  en- 
acted, the  effective  date,  who  will  be 
affected,  and  so  forth,  are  questions 
which  should  be  answered  promptly. 

Already  there  has  been  too  much  dilly- 
dallying. President  Johnson,  in  his  Jan- 
uary message  to  Congress,  said  he  would 
propose  a  6-percent  surtax  effective  July 
1,  1967. 

Four  weeks  later.  Secretary  Fowler  was 
testifying  before  the  Finance  Committee 
supporting  an  administration  proposal 
for  a  $2  billion  tax  reduction  and  said 
that  the  administration  had  not  actu- 
ally decided  on  the  question  of  how  much 
if  any  tax  increase  it  would  require. 

Again  in  June,  Secretary  Fowler  re- 
peated that  statement:  namely,  that  the 
administration  had  not  reached  a  deci- 
sion on  taxes  but  that  when  the  decision 
was  made  it  would  ask  that  congressional 
action  on  its  request  be  placed  behind 
action  on  the  social  security  bUl. 

In  August,  President  Johnson  finally 
made  his  decision  and  submitted  a  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  a  10-percent  surtax 
on  both  corporation  and  individuals,  but 
the  administration  still  stands  by  its 
earlier  decision  that  Congress  not  act 
upon  this  proposed  tax  increase  until  it 
has  disposed  of  the  social  security  bill. 

Hearings  on  the  social  security  bill  are 
scheduled  through  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, and  this  means  that  Senate  ac- 
tion on  the  Johnson  tax  Increase  cannot 
possibly  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
until  late  October  or  early  November. 

In  my  opinion  these  delays  are  deliber- 
ately planned  for  two  reasons: 

First,  to  hold  the  tax  increase  bill  back 
until  the  appropriation  biUs  are  all 
passed.  The  administration  realizes  that 
If  the  question  of  a  large  tax  Increase  is 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  efforts  to 
cut  appropriations  will  have  much  more 
public  support. 

Second,  by  holding  back  the  proposed 
tax  increase  imtil  late  in  the  session, 
they  can  create  an  atmosphere  of  ur- 
gency and  thereby  forestall  efforts  to 
close  some  of  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our 
existing  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  to  eliminate  this  uncer- 
tainty in  our  business  conmiunities  as 
to  both  our  future  tax  and  our  spend- 
ing policies  I  am  suggesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration have  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  introduce  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  increase  proposal  and 
that  the  Finance  Committee  proceed  to 
schedule  its  hearings  promptly  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess.  In  this  matter  we  can 
lie  ready  to  act  on  the  bill  soon  after 
House  action. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee does  not  favor  the  administra- 
tion's request,  then  some  other  admin- 
istration spokesman  should  introduce  the 
President's  tax  increase  bill,  and  if  it  de- 
velops that  no  member  of  the  President's 
party  will  introduce  his  tax  bill,  then 
let  us  face  it  and  let  the  American  peo- 
ple know  where  they  stand. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  pro- 


cedure. I  realize  that  changes  in  our  tax 
structure  must  originate  in  the  House, 
but  so,  too,  do  appropriation  biUs.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  always 
starts  hearings  before  the  House  acts, 
and  it  is  thus  ready  to  report  a  bill  soon 
after  House  action.  Just  this  week  the 
chi.irman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in- 
troduced a  bill  regulating  quotas  on  oil, 
and  hearings  are  to  be  scheduled  in  the 
Senate  committee  on  this  measure  before 
House  action. 

Mr.  President,  unless  these  delaying 
tactics  on  the  decision  of  taxes  and 
spending  cuts  are  reversed  the  admin- 
istration must  take  sole  responsibility  for 
the  con.sequences  of  the  continued  un- 
certainty in  our  economy. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding: 
The  delay  in  action  on  the  question  of 
a  tax  increase  has  been  a  part  of  an  ad- 
ministration plan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  up  briefly  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country. 

We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  imposing  a  10-percent  surtax. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  problem 
of  determining  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  reduce,  continue  at  the 
present  level,  or  expand  the  spending 
program. 

Based  on  the  bill  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  yesterday,  it  appears  that 
the  spending  is  to  be  expanded.  The  Pres- 
ident requested  $2  billion  for  the  city 
aid  program;  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  expenditure  of  $5  billion  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  big  cities  re- 
sulting from  the  riots  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

Frankly,  my  opinion  is  that  the  mas- 
sive, extravagant  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  achieve  the 
objectives  contemplated  by  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  promoting  the 
$5  billion  program. 

This  $5  billion  is  $3  billion  in  excess 
of  what  the  President  asked  for.  Spend- 
ing of  that  nature  will  only  sharpen  the 
desires  of  the  rioters  to  get  more  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

At  a  conference  of  Socialist  scholars 
in  New  York  in  1966,  the  theme  of  dis- 
cussion was  that  welfare  recipients 
should  increase  their  demands  to  such 
proportions  that  the  weight  of  those  de- 
mands would  blow  out  the  fuses  of  gov- 
ernmental treasuries. 

Reading  what  took  place  at  that  con- 
ference of  Socialist  scholars  Is  frighten- 
ing. It  called  upon  the  recipients  of  wel- 
fare to  continue  their  demands  for  in- 
creased allowances  until  they  reached 
the  point  of  blowing  out  the  fuse  of  the 
Treasury,  especially  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  finally  of  the  United  States. 

How  shall  we  approach  the  problem  of 
increased  taxation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
either  increased  or  reduced  spending  on 
the  other? 

Should  we  pass  appropriation  bills 
first,  and  then  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  President's  proposal  to  Impose  the 
10-percent  surtax? 

I  submit  that  the  proper  procedure  is 
to  determine  first  how  much  money  wUl 
be  available  for  spending.  When  we 
know  that,  then  we  can  proceed  to  de- 
sign a  program  of  spending. 


I  therefore  suggest  that  the  10-per- 
cent surtax  proposed  by  the  President  be 
passed  on  before  the  appropriation 
bills — still  imfinished  at  present — come 
before  this  body  for  consideration. 

If  we  allow  appropriation  bills  to  be 
passed — for  instance,  the  one  that  con- 
templates the  $5  billion  of  spending  to 
help  urban  communities,  instead  of  the 
$2  billion  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent— where  will  we  find  omselves? 

The  deficit  for  1968  without  the  10- 
percent  surtax  is  anticipated  to  be  $29 
billion. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  make  its 
first  order  of  business,  action  upon  the 
President's  proposal  for  the  10-percent 
surtax.  If  that  is  either  passed  or  de- 
feated, the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  better  advised  as  to  what  it 
should  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  his  comments  on 
this  subject.  I  spoke  earlier  suggesting 
that  Congress  give  immediate  considera- 
tion toward  making  its  decision  as  to 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  raise  taxes, 
and  if  so,  how  much. 

At  the  same  time — as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  just  pointed  out — we  can  de- 
cide whether  we  are  going  to  cut  appro- 
priations. If  we  do  not  cut  spending  and 
do  not  increase  taxes,  we  will,  of  course, 
be  going  into  another  deficit  spending 
era  and  borrowing  money,  thereby  pro- 
moting additional  infiation. 

As  we  approach  this  question,  it  is  well 
for  all  Members  of  Congress  to  take  no- 
tice that  a  bill  was  reported  yesterday 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  embracing  $5  billion,  $3  billion 
more  than  the  budget  called  for.  On  the 
average,  each  1-percent  surtax  Increase 
will  provide  approximately  $1  billion  in 
revenue.  Mathematically  that  means  that 
if  Congress  approves  the  bill  as  reported 
yesterday  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  with  the  extra  $3  bil- 
lion over  the  budget  request,  3  percent 
of  that  10-percent  tax  increase  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  extra  expendi- 
tures on  that  one  bill  alone. 

By  the  same  token,  the  administration, 
testifying  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
asked  it  to  add  another  $3.25  billion  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  so-called  social 
security  and  welfare  bill  over  and  above 
what  was  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

If  we  do  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  administration  for  that  increase 
It  will  take  3  more  percentage  points  out 
of  the  so-called  10-percent  tax  increase 
to  pay  for  those  extra  benefits. 

Then  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Expendi- 
tures shows  that  the  administration  has 
added  105,000  extra  employees  In  civil- 
ian agencies  of  the  Government  since 
last  September,  which  Is  the  date  of  the 
President's  Executive  order  supposedly 
freezing  employment.  That  will  cost  $800 
million  extra  and  will  take  1  percent  more 
out  of  the  proposed  10-percent  surtax. 

Therefore,  we  have  70  percent  of  that 
proposed  10-percent  increase  already 
whittled  away  by  the  Great  Society's 
measures  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
These  are  expenditures  over  and  above 
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what  was  contemplated  even  as  recently 
as  3  months  ago. 

Where  Is  this  going  to  stop? 

If  we  are  going  into  that  extravagant 
rate  of  spending  let  us  face  it:  we  will 
be  setting  the  stage  for  some  really  wild 
inflation  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  we  should  decide  first 
whether  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
courage  to  vote  for  the  necessary  tax  in- 
crease to  cover  these  expenditures.  If 
they  do  not  have  that  courage  then  let 
them  stop  voting  for  all  these  increases 
in  appropriations. 

I  think  that  Congress — and  the  Senate 
in  particular — should  consider  all  these 
bills  together  so  that  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  votes  for  these  increases  in  ap- 
propriations his  constituents  will  know 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is,  in  effect,  vot- 
ing for  a  tax  Increase. 

I  am  getting  a  little  impatient  and  dis- 
gusted at  some  of  those  who  go  around 
saying,  "I  am  against  a  tax  increase.  I 
pity  the  poor  taxpayers."  Yet  they  vote 
for  every  single  appropriation  that  comes 
before  the  Senate.  They  are  often  the 
wildest  spendthrifts. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  question  of 
cutting  expenditures  first,  and  then  we 
can  consider  the  necessary  tax.  Then  the 
roUcall  will  show  just  how  much  hypoc- 
risy there  is  in  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  think  we  can  get  this 
true  picture  until  we  get  them  together. 

Just  the  other  day  the  administration, 
with  its  tongue  in  cheek,  declared  its  con- 
cern that  Congress  was  lagging  in  acting 
on  the  President's  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

The  reason  Congress  is  lagging  is  that 
the  administration  itself  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  delay  action  on  the  bill  until  late 
October  or  sometime  in  November.  The 
administration  specifically  asks  that  its 
tax  bill  be  held  back  until  after  the  social 
security  bill  has  been  disposed  of,  which 
means  late  October.  It  is  the  height  of 
hyix)crisy  for  them  to  say  that  they  are 
trying  to  reduce  expenditures  when  they 
make  their  speeches  when,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  advocating  more  and  more 
spending,  which  automatical^  means 
more  taxes  or  more  borrowing.  When  the 
chips  are  down  they  do  not  have  the  guts 
to  vote  for  the  tax  increase  and  tell  the 
American  people  just  how  much  these 
Great  Society  boondoggles  are  going  to 
cost  them.  Yet  they  advocate  and  support 
Increased  spending  while  postponing  the 
effective  date  of  all  tax  increases  until 
after  the  election  in  1968. 

This  is  political  hypocrisy. 

This  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion ought  to  face  up  to  it,  and  if  they 
have  not  got  the  courage  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  these  programs 
are  costing  them  they  should  stop  spend- 
ing so  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  good  housekeeping  of  Fed- 
eral finances,  particularly  at  this  time 
when  there  is  fiscal  stringency,  requires 
that  we  first  learn  what  the  income  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be,  and  after 
we  know  what  that  Income  will  be,  then 
we  should  fit  our  spending  as  nearly 
as  is  reasonably  possible  to  the  available 
moneys. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  good 
thing  about  the  Social  Security  System, 
and  particularly  about  the  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  they  handle  that  bill,  Is  that  they 
will  not  vote  for  additional  social  secu- 
rity benefits  without  a  tax  to  pay  for 
them. 

It  is  very  joyous  and  pleasant  to  vote 
to  provide  additional  benefits,  such  as 
pay  raises  or  veterans'  benefits,  but  when 
one  has  to  vote  for  taxes  to  pay  for  them, 
a  bill  that  has  been  a  very  popular  bill 
suddenly  becomes,  on  balance,  a  very 
unpopular  bill. 

My  guess  is  that  very  few  people  are 
opposed  to  providing  additional  retire- 
ment benefits  or  requested  welfare  as- 
sistance for  people  who  need  it,  but  if 
they  are  going  to  have  to  vote  for  addi- 
tional taxes  to  pay  for  them  in  order  to  do 
that,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  now  talking  about  the  so- 
cial security  tax.  I  am  talking  about  the 
$5  billion  that  has  been  recommended 
to  be  spent  out  of  the  General  Treasury 
without  earmarking  funds  to  be  col- 
lected to  support  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Presi- 
dent's original  recommendation  was  a 
tax  that  would  bring  in  $5  billion.  He  has 
increased  his  sights  since  that  time.  The 
original  recommendation  was  a  6-per- 
cent surtax.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
provides  for  a  $3  billion  increase  in  cost 
to  a  $2  billion  bill,  and  the  bill  in  its 
totality  would  completely  consume  all 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
raised  by  the  tax  increase  originally 
proposed  by  the  President.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  said,  he  has  raised  his  sights 
since  that  time.  I  believe  the  President 
has  asked  for  more  than  $6.5  billion  as 
increases  to  programs  already  going  on 
in  the  area  of  domestic  spending.  This 
was  increased  over  prior  years.  The 
Labor  Committee  has  increased  that  $6.5 
billion  by  another  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion, so  it  is  now  $9.5  billion  more.  I  think 
if  the  American  people  were  asked  if 
they  favor  a  tax  increase  to  finance  such 
programs,  they  would  say,  "No." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  why  I  say  we 
should  pass  on  the  tax  bill  first.  The 
Government  should  do  what  every  fam- 
ily has  to  do — establish  what  its  income 
is,  and  then  fit  its  spending  to  that  in- 
come in  the  maximum  degree  possible. 
It  is  now  proposed,  however,  that  we  do 
our  spending  and  later  find  out  how 
much  money  we  shall  have.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  that  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  merely 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  trend 
to  vote  for  benefits,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  is  popular, 
whether  it  be  social  security  or  other 


programs  of  that  kind;  but  what  about 
the  tax  consequences?  As  proposed  by 
the  administration  the  social  security 
benefits  would  go  Into  effect  1  year  be- 
fore the  election.  The  full  tax  impact  to 
pay  for  it  would  go  Into  effect  60  days 
after  the  votes  are  counted. 

In  my  opinion  the  necessary  tax  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  should  go  into  effect  on 
the  same  day  as  the  benefits  and  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  accordingly.  If  any 
Member  of  Congress  wants  to  vote  for 
the  increased  benefits  and  then  go  home 
and  boast  to  liis  constituents  how  much 
he  is  giving  them  let  him  add,  "I  also 
voted  for  the  tax  increase  to  pay  for  the 
program." 

I  am  getting  impatient  with  having 
this  group  of  free-wheeling  spenders  who 
are  voting  to  spend  all  this  money  and 
then  depending  upon  another  group  to 
vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  I  want 
to  see  if  they  have  the  nerve — and  I  do 
not  think  they  have — to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  how  much  it  Is  going  to  cost. 

The  Johnson  administration,  with  all 
of  its  talk  about  economy,  has  the  great- 
est record  of  deficit  spending  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  has,  on  an  average,  been  spend- 
ing about  $1  billion  per  month  more  than 
our  income.  These  deficits  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  increasing  the  national  debt 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  futiu-e  generations. 


SENATOR  CLARK  ADVOCATES  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  STRENGTHENING  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  learning  from 
their  mail  and  from  the  visits  of  constit- 
uents that  there  is  extremely  widespread 
interest  in  strengthening  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  this  year. 

Considerable  support  has  come  from 
a  large  variety  of  organizations  for  the 
administration's  bill  in  the  House,  H.R. 
5710.  This  bill,  however,  was  replaced  by 
H.R.  12080,  which  drastically  alters  the 
administration's  proposals  and  repre- 
sents in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  legislative 
regression.  Consequently,  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  being  urged  to  support  the 
administration's  bill  and  reject  H.R. 
12080. 

This  is  advocated  by  the  newly  formed 
National  Organization  for  Welfare 
Rights  which  was  established  by  a  na- 
tional convention  in  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 26.  The  NOWR  statement  decltired: 

The  present  welfare  system  has  driven 
8,500,000  Americans  into  fifth-class  citizen- 
ship and  malces  it  impossible  for  us  to  live 
in  decency  and  with  dignity.  The  present 
welfare  system  castrates  and  destroys  our 
family  life  and  family  unity.  We.  the  welfare 
recipients  of  America,  deserve,  need  and  de- 
mand justice,  dignity  and  an  adequate  in- 
come. 

According  to  the  NOWR,  H.R.  12080 
will  deny  assistance  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  children  and  their 
families  by  first,  unconstitutionally  freez- 
ing aid  to  absent-parent  families  under 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children; 
second,  forcing  mothers  to  leave  their 
children  and  search  for  work;  third,  set- 
ting up  work  Incentive  programs  which 
will  prevent  most  of  our  families  from 
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escaping  poverty;  fourth,  adding  a  tan- 
g}»  ol^  uew  eiigjhility  ES£Uii££ment&  which, 
will  duav  iaao^rsiaiv  netdeA  mUL  to  thcai- 
sands  oL  f  amUicx;  aad,  filth,  gnaoiuaging 
the  StalAB  Xa  f lurthet  harasa  our  families^ 
Mr.  President,  on  August  28,  *he  gen- 
tleman from  Peiin^lvaiua.  [Mr.  ClahkI 
addressed  the  Pemuylvaoia  delegates  to 
the  Natiouai  Organization  for  Welfare 
Bighta^  and  discussed  with  them  his  views 
Oil  the  need  for  strengthening  our  social 
ttcucity  leglalation.  Senator  CXabk-'s 
statement  provides  comprehensive  com- 
ment on  the  type  of  legislation  he  advo- 
cates. It  is  vital,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
national  economy  be  made  stronger  and 
the  Nation's  aged  and  welfare  recipients 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  fuller 
and  better  Life.  I  ask  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Clark's  address  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tbe  Thxrd  Pskedou 
(Addrass  by  Cenator  Joseph  S.  Cl.\rk) 
A   few  d«y»  ago  here  In   Washington   we 
marked  the  32nd  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Perhaps  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
knew,  aa  be  algned  the  bill  Into  law  on 
August  14.  1935,  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  prove  to  be  the  most  important  and 
far-reachtng  of  all  New  Deal  measures.  It 
was  In  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression, 
but  FDR  proclaimed,  "This  generation  hr.s 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

More  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  during  President  Roosevelt's  13 
years  In  ofBce,  it  was  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  had  the  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
I  say  t&at  for  two  reasons.  First,  more  than 
any  other  single  law  the  Social  Security 
Act  set  the  tone  of  moral  and  economic 
rasponaiblllty  for  the  decades  and  the  Presi- 
dencies to  come.  And  second,  Social  Security 
became  the  parent  of  many  subsequent  wel- 
fare undertakings.  Even  today's  great,  pio- 
neering anti-poverty  programs  have  their 
roots  tn  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  flowering  of  the  philosophy  that  pro- 
duced and  nourished  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem contributed  fundamentally  to  the  his- 
toric Four  Freedoms,  as  World  War  II  began. 
We  tend,  perhaps,  to  forget  that  the  third  of 
the  Pour  Freedoms  enunciated  by  President 
Roosevelt  was  "freedom  from  want" — and 
FDR  held  this  onrt  as  a  realizable  aspiration 
not  Just  for  Americans  but  for  all  people  of 
the  world. 

"Freedom  from  want"  a  generation  later — 
has  given  this  generation,  the  generation  of 
the  1960's,  a  new  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
It  will  be  this  generation's  destiny,  I  hope, 
to  finally  achieve  freedom  from  want,  to 
eradicate  ttom  the  Tact  of  America  for  once 
and  for  all  tiie  ancient  spectres  of  penury  and 
hunger. 

Today  Social  Security  Is  a  central  fortress 
In  the  war  on  poverty,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  many  of  as  It  should  play  a  larger  and 
larger  role  in  our  continuing  battle  for  eco- 
nomic Justice. 

You  are  here  today  because  of  your  deep 
and  active  interest  In  strengthening  the  So- 
cial Seciirtty  System  and  safeguarding  It 
from  sabotage. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  I  want  to  say  something  more.  We 
never  would  have  had  a  Social  Security  law 
in  1935  hjul  It  not  bean  fbr  people  like  you; 
we  never  would  liare  won  the  magnificent 
protectloiu  of  lAedicare  If  It  had  not  been 
for  people  like  sou;  and'  we  wlU  not  atrength- 
eci  the  Social  Security  law  ttala  year  with- 
out people  VSXe  you. 

Tou  are  here  because  you  disagree  with  the 
Social  Security  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 


Repreaentatives  two  weakai  aga  I  am   here 
because  I  also  dlsa^es  wltli  the  hlU.  and. 

agree  with  you. 

I  made  this  clear  on  the  flbor  at  the  Sen- 
arte  laet  TUesdhy-.  r  spelJecf  out  In  some  de- 
toll  the  reaaoos  f^  017-  dlsoontent  with  the- 
'BauMB  measate.  tbe  ceaaons  I  fbel  It  ^ooefulljt 
Inadequate  ta  meet  today's  needs.  Here  are 
tiie  major  Improvenienta  on  the  House  meas- 
ure which.  I  advocated: 

First,  minimum  benefits  should  be  raised 
from  the  House-approved  increase  of  12'2.'~o 
to  at  least  the  15  hiice  urged  by  Pre.'ndent 
Johnson.  This  would  ele^-ate  minimum  bene- 
fits for  single  persons  from  the  $oO-«-month 
approved  by  the  House  to  $70,  and  to  $105 
for  couples.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
Dill  carries  a  special  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum, beneat  for  retired  Individuals  and  cou- 
ples with  25  years  of  covered  employment. 
Individuals  would  receive  a  minimum  of 
$100-a-month  and  couples  $150.  The  House 
bill  does  not  even  touch  this  area  of  bene- 
fits. 

Second,  we  sho'vUd  mlse  the  earning  level 
on  which  both  benefits  and  contributions 
are  computed  to  $10,800  compared  with  the 
$7600  proposed  In  the  House  Bill,   m 

Third.  Medicare  coverage  shoula  be  ex- 
panded to  benefit  the  disabled.  , 

Fourth,  we  should  enlarge  public  assist- 
ance payments  which  are  now  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  also  provide  day-care  programs 
for  children  of  families  on  assistance  where 
the  mother  Lb  participating  in  training  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth,  we  should  establish  controls  to  hold 
down  excessive  hospital  charges  and  physi- 
cians fees  paid  under  Medicare. 

Sixth.  Medicaid  should  be  made  available 
to  the  medically  needy  who  cannot  afford 
adequate  health  care. 

Seventh,  we  should  strengthen  the  pos- 
sibility of  poor  families  remaining  together 
by  requiring  states  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able where  the  father  is  in  the  home  until 
he  can  obtain  work  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
There  are  other  improvements  in  the  law 
and  in  the  House  proposals  which  I  and 
other  Senators  will  advocate.  These  are  im- 
provements that  I  feel  sure  your  organiza- 
tions will  support  as  will  other  religious  and 
fraternal  groups,  labor  and  civic  associations. 
For  example; 

On  the  question  of  benefits  for  disabled 
widows,  the  Houje  bill  would  limit  benefits 
to  women  50  and  over.  We  prefer  to  extend 
Social  Security  benefits  to  all  seriously  dis- 
abled widows. 

For  older  people  not  previously  covered  but 
brought  under  Social  Security  last  year,  spe- 
cial benefits  under  the  House  bill  wo\ild  be 
raised  from  the  present  $35  to  $40  for  in- 
dividuals and  to  tfiO  for  couples.  Under  the 
far  more  realistic  Administration  bill  these 
special  payments  would  be  lifted  from  $35 
to  $50  for  individuals  and  from  $52  50  to  $75 
for  couples. 

Now  we  come  to  an  area  of  Social  Security 
benefits  and  protections  of  particular  con- 
cern to  our  Council — Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children.  You  are  aroused  and 
rightly  so.  This  Is  an  area  in  which  the  House 
bill  does  not  merely  stand  stlU;  it  moves 
backward.  In  fact.  It  seems  to  retreat  toward 
the  last  century  and  to  a  relatively  primitive 
set  of  social  attitudes  toward  mothers  and 
children. 

The  House  bill  provides  no  Improvement 
In  assistance  levels  for  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  Instead,  with  the  sup- 
posed purpose  of  reducing  public  welfare 
rolls,  the  bill  makes  eligibility  requirements 
much  stricter  and  also  requires  mothers  with 
children  to  participate  in  training  programs. 
To  back  up  these  training  programs,  day- 
care faciUtles  would  be  e^anded. 

The  Admlnlstratlan  bill  contains  no  suctr 
regression.  Instead.  It  would  reqntre  sfBtis  ta 
Increase  their  caab  benefitA  to  weltbre-sact^ 
lents  to  a  level  which  the  state  Itself  specifies 
as  a  subsistence  minimum.  In  addition,  these 


standards  would  have  to  be  modernized  every 
year. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  con- 
demns the  change  proposed  by  the  House  bill 
av  "pnnHiIw.'*  arad  tbts  Is  accurate  because  it 
coidU  and  wouRf  punish  children  for  the 
supposed  alns  of  their  parents.  I  see  Its  ef- 
fects the  way  the  Social  Welfare  Aseembly 
sees  them: 

The  change  would  require,  first,  that  all 
ad-ults  on  assistance  rolls.  Including  mothers 
and  out-of-Bchool  youths  over  16,  to  work  or 
take  training  (unless  specifically  exempted) 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  asEistanoe.  This 
work  or  training  would  be  a  required  part 
of  the  state  plan  but  could  be  administered 
directly  by  the  pubUc  welfare  agency  or 
could  be  delegated  to  voluntary  or  profit- 
making  organizations.  Maximum  wage  re- 
quirements would  not  prevail  and  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  possibility  of  a 
recipient  being  required  to  work  despite  a 
strike  or  picketing. 

Penalties  can  be  extremely  harsh  for  re- 
fusing work  or  training  assignments  with- 
out good  cause.  For  example. 

Recipients  could  be  dropped  from  assist- 
ance rolls  entirely; 

Grants  could  be  cut  by  eliminating  adults 
from  calculation  of  the  family  budget; 

Children  could  be  removed  from  the  home 
by  court  order  and  placed  in  foster  care. 

The  House  bill  professes  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  illegitimate  or  deserted 
children  on  assistance  rolls  by  the  following 
measures: 

1.  Mandatory  family  planning.  Compul- 
sion Is  not  extended  to  the  family,  as  the 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  points  out,  but 
states  are  required  to  report  the  numbers  to 
whom  it  has  been  offered  and  the  extent  to 
which  It  has  been  accepted.  The  requirement 
that  all  states  establish  programs  to  combat 
illegitimacy  and  the  financial  penalties  Im- 
posed for  failure  Invite  coercion. 

2.  Cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies Is  required  to  determine  paternity  and 
locale  absent  fathers,  and  even  Social  Secu- 
rity records  would  be  divulged  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  serious  questions  involved  here 
as  to  whether  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
actual  or  potential  recipients  of  assistance 
are  not  Infringed. 

These  Constitutional  Issues  which  bother 
me  and  doubtless  you  too  Include  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

Can  Illegitimate  or  deserted  children  in 
need  be  treated  differently  from  other  chil- 
dren without  violating  the  antl-discrlmina- 
tion  provisions  of  the  14th  Amendment? 

Can  poor  families  receiving  or  applying  for 
assistance  be  subject  to  a  disciiminatory  ap- 
plication of  child-neglect  laws? 

Does  this  altered  provision  invade  the  right 
of  privacy? 

Can  assistance  recipients  be  compelled  to 
work  as  provided  by  this  new  clause  without 
Infringing  the  13th  Amendment  protections 
against  Involuntary  servitude? 

In  a  social  program  based  on  need,  can  a 
different  standard  of  eligibility  be  applied  to 
recipients  and  applicants  for  aid  by  exempt- 
ing earned  income  of  those  already  on  the 
rolls  while  denying  supplementary  assistance 
to  those  with  lower  earned  Incomes? 

There  Is  a  great  deal  at  stake  here — a  great 
deal  In  terms  of  social  and  economic  princi- 
ples and  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  humaneness, 
humanltarlanlsm  and  the  next  generation. 
Last  year  under  tbe  atd  To  Families  With. 
Dependent  ChUdren  program  there  were  iV2 
mllUon  caciplente.  children  and  adult.  We 
cannot  risk  warping  the  Uves  of  children  and 
young  people,  as  tbe  consequenjcest  of  this 
section  of  the  House  bill  might  warp  them. 
Espvcteliy  Ir  this  possible  when  we  realize 
tlmfemrly  64%  of  an  AFDC  children  live  In 
f atfaar-aii— i]  t  lBoine&. 

While  the  AFDC  problem,  as  I  menUoned, 
may  be  your  primary  concern,  I  hope  you  will 
mterest  yourself  also  In  such  other  provisions 
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as  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  how  these  protections  affect  tbe  welfare 
of  families  and  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  youngsters. 

There  is  also,  for  example,  the  too-often- 
overlooked  problem  of  Social  Security  In- 
creases being  wiped  out  by  the  reduction  In 
pensions  and  other  forms  of  retirement  In- 
comes. In  the  not-too-distant  past,  when 
labor-management  pensions  were  getting 
underway  In  the  1940'8,  employers  frequently 
slashed  their  workers'  pensions  by  whatever 
amounts  Congress  raised  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. By  doing  so  they  were  countering  the 
Intention  of  Congress  to  Increase  the  Income 
of  retirees  because  of  rising  living  costs.  That 
practice  has  pretty  much  been  eliminated  in 
labor-management  pension  programs  but  It 
continues  In  others. 

For  example,  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  which  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph serves  as  chairman,  warned  a  week  ago 
today  that  this  year's  Social  Security  In- 
creases could  again  become  the  trigger  for 
reduction  In  other  retirement  benefits  unless 
safeguards  are  Imposed.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  hardest  hit  can  be  veterans  on  pen- 
sions and  recipients  of  Old-Age  Assistance. 
We  should  amend  the  Socal  Security  law.  In 
my  opinion,  to  prevent  as  completely  as  we 
possibly  can  the  practice  of  using  Social  Se- 
curity increases  as  an  excuse  for  slashing 
other  retirement  benefits. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  safeguarding  of  our 
Social  Security  System  and  Its  Improvement 
depend  on  people  like  you,  on  your  alert  un- 
derstanding and  active  advocacy  of  better 
and  sounder  legislation. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  during  the 
period  he  was  urging  Congress  to  approve  the 
first  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  told  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Prances  Perkins,  "Prom  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  In  a  social  Insurance  system." 

Gradually  that  goal  Is  being  approached. 
And  gradually.  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come,  we  will  approach  fulfillment  of  the 
third  of  the  Pour  Freedoms — Freedom  From 
Want. 


EXECUTI-^HE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  able  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  in  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Stennis  is  as 
follows : 

A  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  positions 
in  our  system  of  government.  It  is  also  one 
least  subject  to  democratic  control.  The  peo- 
ple are  virtually  powerless  to  check  abuses 
of  the  great  authority  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Its  Individual  members.  The  Con- 
stitution and  customs  surround  the  Court 
with  many  barriers  against  outside  Influences 
or  Interference. 

Justices  on  the  Court  are  appointed  for  life 
and  their  salaries  cannot  be  reduced.  More- 
over, the  people  rightly  feel  a  deep  respect 


for  the  Judiciary  and  will  patiently  bear  its 
occasional  errors  out  of  deference  to  the 
institution.  These  characteristics  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  system  have  both  their  good  side 
and  their  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  they  give 
the  Court  the  freedom  to  follow  the  law 
•without  fear  of  reprisal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  enable  the  Court  to  Ignore  the  law  with 
impunity.  Which  course  the  Court  will  follow 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  men  who 
make  up  Its  membership. 

The  selection  of  these  men,  therefore.  Is 
one  of  the  gravest  responslbUltles  entrusted 
to  the  Senate.  In  considering  a  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  has  a  differ- 
ent and  much  heavier  responsibility  than  It 
usually  has  in  passing  on  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  for  confirmation.  In 
this  matter  the  Senate  is  not  merely  approv- 
ing an  administrator  to  help  the  President 
carry  out  his  executive  duties  during  his 
limited  term.  In  voting  on  a  nomination  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of 
the  people.  Is  choosing  for  a  lifetime  the 
highest  representatives  of  a  co-equal  branch 
of  the  government.  The  error  of  an  unwise 
choice  will  survive  long  after  our  action  and 
will  forevermore  Influence  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Consequently,  the  nominee  must  be  meas- 
ured not  only  by  the  ordinary  standards  of 
merit,  training,  and  experience,  but  his  basic 
philosophy  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Indeed  this  is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
consideration  of  all.  Unfortunately,  Judicial 
restraint  has  become  an  outworn  virtue 
among  the  judiciary.  Stare  decisis  Is  a  cast 
off  principle.  Consistent  application  of  the 
law  Is  scorned  as  "mechanical  jurisprudence." 
Many  judges  feel  they  must  be  "creative", 
they  must  be  "activists."  They  look  not  to 
the  law  for  guidance  In  decision  making 
but  to  their  own  personal  philosophy.  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Senate  therefore,  to  In- 
sure that  the  nominee's  philosophy  is  sound 
and  that  It  accords  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  upon  whom  It  will  be  forced  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  pending  matter,  however,  the  nom- 
inee not  only  refuses  to  explain  his  philos- 
ophy but  even  denies  the  Senate  the  right, 
through  Its  Judiciary  Committee,  to  question 
him  about  It.  Thus  he  would  begin  his  new 
judicial  career  with  the  establishment  of  a 
bad  precedent.  Even  before  he  takes  his 
position  on  the  Court  he  has  Interpreted  his 
own  sense  of  "propriety"  to  supercede  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Senate  to 
examine  the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  declining  to  answer 
hypothetical  questions  or  to  comment  on 
pending  cases.  It  Is  not  even  a  matter  of 
evading  complicated  legal  questions.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  flatly  refusing  to  answer  simple 
factual  questions.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean, 
I  quote  a  typical  example  from  page  55  of 
hearings  on  this  nomination  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee: 

"Senator  Ervin.  I  am  not  asking  you  about 
the  Miranda  case;  I  am  not  asking  you  what 
you  would  do  about  the  Miranda  case. 

"I  am  Just  asking  a  question  as  one  lawyer 
to  another.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  hold  from  June  15,  1790,  until 
the  Miranda  case  that  these  words  of  the  fifth 
amendment  did  not  apply  to  a  voluntary  con- 
fession, for  three  reasons: 

"First,  because  a  voluntary  confession  Is 
not  compelled  testimony;  second,  because  a 
person,  a  suspect,  or  any  other  person  in  the 
custody  of  a  jxjllce  officer,  when  interrogated 
by  the  officer,  Is  not  testifying  as  a  witness; 
and  in  the  third  place,  that  when  he  is  merely 
being  Interrogated  by  an  officer,  there  Is  no 
case? 

"Was  that  not  the  uniform  holding  of  the 
Court?" 

"Judge  Marshall.  I  respectfully  say  it 
would  be  Improper  for  me  to  comment  on  it." 

This  Is  a  simple  queetion  on  legal  history. 
It  was  asked  In  all  earnestness  by  a  United 


States  Senator  charged  with  a  constitutional 
duty  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nominee's 
fitness  to  hold  one  of  the  highest  Judicial  of- 
fices In  the  land  before  approving  his  ap- 
pointment. The  Senator  doubtlessly  thought 
the  question  Important  and  desired  an  an- 
swer or  he  would  not  have  asked  It.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  asking  for  his  own  benefit  alone, 
but  on  behalf  of  all  Senators  who  have  the 
grave  responsibility  under  the  Constitution 
to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
A  straightforward  answer  could  In  no  way 
embarrass  the  nominee  In  the  subsequent 
performance  of  his  Judicial  duties.  His  suc- 
cessful refusal  to  respond,  however,  has  de- 
prived the  Senate  of  Information  which 
some  members  desired,  and  has  denied  the 
right  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  even  to  require 
such  Information. 

The  haughty  and  overly  guarded  answer  of 
the  nominee  would  be  amusing  were  It  not 
such  a  bold  affront  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  Supposedly  one  of  the  great  checks 
on  the  Judicial  branch  Is  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  appointments.  How  Is  this 
power  to  be  effectively  exercised,  however, 
if  the  Senate  cannot  obtain  the  Information 
necessary  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  the 
appointee?  If  the  Senate  must  be  content 
to  act  on  broad  generalizations  and  vague 
assurances,  then  its  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment is  nothing  but  an  empty  ceremony, 
rubberstamplng  a  decision  of  the  executive. 
The  Senate  ought  not  to  confirm  any  nomi- 
nation under  these  conditions.  If  we  do  so, 
we  not  only  run  the  risk  of  making  a  bad 
appointment,  we  are  absolutely  certain  to 
suffer  a  further  encroachment  on  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Senate. 

Despite  the  nominee's  attempt  to  hide  his 
views  from  the  Senate,  enough  Is  known  of 
them  to  demand  the  strongest  opposition 
to  his  confirmation.  His  conduct  before  the 
Committee  and  his  reluctance  to  express 
himself,  reveals  his  basic  philosophy  more 
clearly  than  anything  he  could  have  said. 
It  displays  a  dangerous  contempt  for  the 
legislative  branch  and  suggests  a  philosophy 
so  repugnant  to  most  Americans  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  that  It  cannot  be  re- 
vealed until  the  nominee  is  safely  installed 
on  the  Court. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  fact  and  for  the 
foregoing  reasons,  I  most  strongly  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  refuse  Its  consent  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  the  good 
and  wise  men  who  fashioned  the  Con- 
stitution had  earth's  most  magnificent 
dream. 

They  dreamed  they  could  enshrine  the 
fundamentals  of  the  government  they  de- 
sired to  estabUsh  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  they  wished  to  secure  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  safely  entrust  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument  according  to  its 
true  intent  to  a  Supreme  Court  composed 
of  mere  men. 

They  knew  that  some  dreams  come 
true  and  others  vanish,  and  that  whether 
their  dream  would  share  the  one  fate 
or  the  other  would  depend  on  whether 
the  men  chosen  to  serve  as  Supreme 
Court  Justices  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  lay  aside  their  ovm  notions  and  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  according  to  Its 
true  intent. 

They  did  three  things  to  make  their 
dream  come  true. 

They  decreed  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  be  carefully  chosen.  To  this 
end,  they  provided  that  no  man  should 
be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  until 
his  qualifications  for  the  office  had  been 
twice  scrutinized  and  approved,  once  by 
the  President  and  again  by  the  Senate. 

They  undertook  to  free  Supreme  Court 
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Justices  from  all  personal,  political,  and 
economic  ambitions,  fears,  and  pressures 
which  harass  the  occupants  of  other  pub- 
lic offices  by  stipulating  that  they  should 
hold  office  for  life  and  receive  for  their 
service  a  compensation  which  no  author- 
ity on  earth  could  reduce. 

They  undertook  to  impose  upon  each 
Supreme  Court  Justice  a  personal  obli- 
gation to  interpret  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  Its  true  Intent  by  requiring 
him  to  take  an  oath  or  make  an  affirma- 
tion to  support  the  Constitution. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
existence  of  constitutional  government  in 
America  hinges  upon  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  Its  true  intent.  In  con- 
sequence, no  more  awesome  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  any  Senator  than  that  of 
determining  to  his  own  satisfaction 
whether  or  not  a  Presidential  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court  possesses  this  capac- 
ity and  this  willingness. 

In  expressing  my  views  concerning  the 
President's  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good  Marshall  to  be  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  I  shall  Ignore  these  words  of  ad- 
vice which  were  reputedly  sf>oken  by 
Mark  Twain:  "Truth  is  precious,  use  it 
sparingly." 

I  shall  tell  some  fundamental  truths 
about  the  Constitution  and  some  tragic 
truths  about  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  is 
mw  constituted.  Moreover.  I  shall  state 
with  candor  the  basis  for  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  addition  of  Judge 
Marshall  to  that  Court  would  bode  little 
good  for  constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States. 

I  know  that  In  so  doing  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  easy,  but  false,  charge  that 
I  am  a  racist.  I  have  no  prejudice  in  my 
mind  or  heart  against  any  man  because 
of  his  race.  I  love  men  of  all  races.  After 
all,  they  are  my  fellow  travelers  to  the 
tomb. 

But  I  also  love  the  Constitution.  I  know 
that  apart  from  its  faithful  observance 
by  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  neither  our  country  nor  any 
single  htmian  being  within  its  borders 
has  any  sectirity  against  anarchy  or 
tyranny. 

For  this  reason  I  will  not  let  any  false 
charge  or  any  other  consideration  deter 
me  from  my  abiding  purpose  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  limited  power  to  save 
the  Constitution  for  an  Americans  of  all 
generations. 

Let  us  recur  to  the  dream  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

If  we  are  to  understand  why  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  this  dream  and 
how  they  undertook  to  make  it  a  reality, 
we  must  know  wtuit  was  in  their  minds 
and  hearts,  and  analyze  their  handiwork 
m  the  light  of  such  knowledge. 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  suffered 
many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  a  central- 
ized and  distant  government,  whose  arbi- 
trary actions  they  were  powerless  to 
check  or  restrain.  Their  taraglc  experi- 
ence had  implanted  in  their  minds  a  fear 
of  centralized  and  distant  government 
and  instilled  in  their  hearts  a  love  of 
freedc»n. 

To  them,  free<lom  was  not  an  inteL- 
lectual  abstraction,  or  an  empty  word  to 
adorn  an  oration  upon  an  occasion  of 
patriotic  rejoicing.  It  was  an  intensely 


practical  reality,  which  was  capable  of 
concrete  enjoyment  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  in  daily  life.  It  meant  the  power  to 
determine  one's  own  actions  and  live 
one's  own  life  free  from  governmental 
tyranny.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Founding  Fathers  stated 
in  its  preamble  that  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  rely 
solely  upon  the  practical  wisdom  gained 
by  them  from  their  own  experience  in 
framing  the  Constitution.  They  were  pro- 
found students  of  history.  As  such,  they 
were  well  versed  in  the  heartbreaking 
lesson  taught  by  the  story  of  man's  fight 
against  governmental  tyranny  in  all  gen- 
erations and  in  all  lands  for  the  simple 
right  to  govern  himself  and  live  in  free- 
dom. This  lesson  is  epitomized  in  these 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson : 

Lilberty  has  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment. Liberty  haa  always  come  from  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  The  history  of  liberty  la  a  history 
of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  Increase  of  it.  When  we  resist  therefore 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  processes  of  death,  because  concentra- 
tion of  power  Is  what  always  precedes  the 
destruction  of  human  liberties. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  were  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  political  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  John  Locke,  and  Baron 
Montesquieu.  They  accepted  as  an  abso- 
lute verity  the  aphorism  of  Hobbes  that 
"freedom  is  political  power  divided  into 
small  fragments."  Indeed,  one  of  their 
number,  James  Madison,  elaborated  upon 
it  in  this  way : 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  of  one.  few,  or  many,  and  whether 
heredity,  self-appointed  or  elective,  may  just- 
ly be  pronounced  tiie  very  definition  of 
tyranny. 

Like  Locke,  they  knew  that  no  man  is 
free  if  he  is  subject  to  the  inconstant,  un- 
certain, unknown,  and  arbitrary  will  of 
other  men:  and  like  Daniel  Webster,  they 
knew  that  "whatever  government  is  not 
a  government  of  laws  is  a  despotism,  let  it 
be  called  what  it  may." 

The  Foimding  Fathers  had  meditated 
much  upon  their  own  experience,  history, 
and  political  philosophy,  and  had  dis- 
covered this  shockiiig  but  everlasting 
truth :  Nothing  short  of  tyranny  can  put 
an  end  to  the  insatiable  hunger  of  gov- 
ernment for  power;  and  in  Its  ardor  to 
expand  and  multiply  its  power,  govern- 
ment will  extinguish  the  right  of  men  to 
govern  themselves  and  live  in  freedom, 
unless  It  is  restrained  from  so  doing  by 
basic  law  which  it  alone  can  neither  re- 
peal nor  amend. 

For  these  reasons,  the  world  has  never 
known  any  other  group  of  men  as  well 
qualified  as  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
write  a  Constitution  for  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  its  people 
are  entitled  to  govern  themselves  and  live 
in  freedom. 

What  has  been  said  makes  it  plain 
that  the  Foimding  Fathers  purposed  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  create  a  na- 
tion which  would  be  ruled  by  the  dictates 
of  laws  rather  than  the  wills  of  men  and 
in  which  the  people  would  have  the  right 
to  control  goveriunent  and  live  in  free- 
dom. To  this  end,  they  wrote  a  consti- 
tution, wliicii  they  intended  to  last  for 


an  indefinite  time  and  constitute  "a  law 
for  rulers  and  people"  alike  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  <Ex  Parte 
MiUigan,  4  WaU.  2,  18  L.  ed.  281).  This 
Constitution  became  efFective  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  upon  its  subse- 
quent ratification  by  the  States. 

The  Founding  Fathers  set  out  in  the 
Constitution  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Government  they  desired  to  establish  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  they  wished 
to  secure.  Their  chief  object  in  so  doing 
was  to  put  these  fundamentals  and  these 
liberties  beyond  the  reach  of  impatient 
public  officials,  temporary  majorities, 
and  the  varying  tides  of  public  opinion 
and  desire  (Ex  Parte  MiUigan,  4  Wall.  2, 
18  L.  ed.  281:  South  Carolina  v.  United 
States,  199  UJS.  437;  50  L.  ed.  261;  Thom- 
as M.  Cooley's  "Constitutional  Limita- 
tions.") 

They  undertook  to  further  this  object 
by  inserting  in  article  VI  the  require- 
ment that  all  legislators,  all  executive 
officers,  and  all  judges.  Federal  and 
State,  "shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  this  Constitution."  By 
this  requirement,  the  Founding  Fathers 
clearly  meant  to  impose  upon  all  occu- 
pants of  Federal  and  State  offices  the  ab- 
solute obligation  to  perform  their  official 
duties  in  conformity  uith  the  intent  of 
those  who  framed  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution as  expressed  in  that  instrument 
(.Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  6  L.  ed. 
23;  Ex  Parte  Bain,  121  U.S.  1,  30  L.  ed. 
849;  Lake  County  v.  Rollins,  130  UJ3.  662, 
32L.ed.  1060). 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  however, 
that  "useful  alterations"  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  "be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence." Consequently,  they  made  provi- 
sion for  amendment  In  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  for  example,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress  and  the  States  as  set 
forth  in  article  V  (James  Madison:  The 
Federalist,  No.  43). 

Since  the  Constitution  is  a  written  in- 
strument, its  meaning  does  not  change, 
unless  its  wording  is  altered  by  an  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  article  V  (South  Carolina  v.  United 
States.  199  U.S.  437,  50  L.  ed.  437) .  Those 
who  assert  the  contrary  merely  seek  os- 
tensible reasons  to  justify  disobedience 
to  the  Constitution's  commands  and 
evasion  of  its  prohibitions. 

These  considerations  moved  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  to  declare  in  his  great 
work  on  Constitutional  Limitations  that 
"a,  court  or  a  legislature  which  should 
allow  a  change  in  public  sentiment  to 
influence  it  in  giving  to  a  written  Con- 
stitution a  construction  not  warranted 
by  the  intention  of  its  founders  would 
be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  official  oath  and  public  duty." 

Let  us  consider  what  additional  things 
the  Constitution  does  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  and  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  control  such  government 
and  live  in  freedom. 

First.  The  Constitution  divides  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  by  dele- 
gating enumerated  powers  to  the  former 
and  reserving  all  remaining  powers  to 
the  latter.  By  so  doing,  the  Constitution 
enables  the  Federal  Government  to  per- 
form its  limited  functions  as  a  central 
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government,  and  leaves  to  the  States  the 
authority  to  regulate  their  Internal  af- 
fairs. This  division  of  powers  has  ines- 
timable values  for  a  country  as  big  in 
area  and  population  as  the  UWted  States. 
It  lessens  the  danger  of  tyranny  inherent 
in  concentrating  power  in  a  distant  gov- 
ernment, and  recognizes  the  truth  that 
"local  processes  of  law  are  an  essential 
part  of  any  government  conducted  by 
the  people."  Manifestly,  "no  national 
authority,  however  benevolent,  that  gov- 
erns over"  190  million  people  in  50  States 
"can  be  as  closely  in  touch  with  those 
who  are  governed  as  the  local  authorities 
in  the  several  States  and  their  subdivi- 
sions." (Bute  v.  Illinois,  333  U.S.  640,  92 
L.  ed.  986).  This  division  of  the  powers 
of  government  inspired  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  make  this  terse  and  accurate 
analysis  of  our  organic  laws: 

The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  Indestructible  union  composed  of 
indestructible  states.  (Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall. 
700,  19  L.  ed. 227) . 

Second.  The  Constitution  distributes 
all  the  powers  delegated  by  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  the  judicial  departments  of 
that  government  to  prevent  "the  accu- 
mulation of  all  powers  in  the  same 
hands."  (James  Madison:  The  Federalist, 
No.  47.)  In  so  doing,  it  vests  the  power  to 
make  laws  in  Congress,  the  power  to  en- 
force laws  in  the  President,  and  the 
power  to  interpret  laws  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress might  establish. 

Third.  The  Constitution  limits  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  various  ways.  For  example,  it 
forbids  them  to  pass  bills  of  attainder 
and  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  to  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

Fourth.  The  Constitution  secures  to 
each  person  specific  liberties,  which  he  is 
entitled  to  assert  against  government  it- 
self. For  example,  it  secures  to  him  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any 
lawful  calling,  the  right  to  acquire,  use 
and  dispose  of  property,  and  the  right 
to  do  such  things  and  enter  into  such 
contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  liberties  secured  to  him. 

Fifth.  The  Constitution  confers  upon 
the  people  the  direct  power  to  elect  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  and  the  indi- 
rect power  to  select  the  President.  But 
neither  the  States  nor  the  people  have 
anjrthing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  or  other  Federal 
judges,  although  such  Justices  and 
judges  have  power  to  adjudicate  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Such  Justices 
and  judges  are  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
for  this  reason  are  independent  of  the 
States  and  the  people. 

Sixth.  The  Constitution  establishes  the 
principle  that  in  all  cases  involving  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  final  anthority,  and 
its  Interpretation  is  binding  on  Congress, 
the  President,  the  States,  and  the  people. 
This  is  an  awesome  authority  because 
upon  its  proper  exercise  hangs  the  exist- 
ence of  constitutional  government  in  the 
United  States. 


Seventh.  The  Pounding  Fathers  were 
acutely  aware  of  this,  and  took  strong 
measures  for  men  bent  on  establishing  a 
republic  to  induce  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  decide  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  to  use  Its  provisions 
as  the  sole  tests  for  determining  the  va- 
lidity of  congressional.  Presidential,  and 
State  action.  To  this  end,  they  undertook 
to  make  the  Justices  independent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  immune  to 
State  and  political  pressures  by  provid- 
ing in  the  Constitution  itself  that  they 
are  to  hold  their  offices  for  life  and  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  cannot  be  diminished. 

Eighth.  The  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  which  is  vested  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  acting  concur- 
rently, are  vastly  different.  The  power  to 
intei-pret  the  Constitution  is  the  power 
to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and  the  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution  is  the  power  to 
change  its  meaning.  Justice  Cardozo  put 
the  distinction  between  the  two  powers 
tersely  when  he  said: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  revise  while  pro- 
fessing to  construe  (Sun  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Ass'n  V.  Remington  Paper  and  Power 
Co.,  235  N.y.  338,  139  N.E.  470). 

Justice  Sutherland  elaborated  upon 
the  distinction  in  this  way: 

The  Judicial  function  is  that  of  Interpre- 
tation :  it  does  not  include  the  power  of 
amendment  under  the  guise  of  interpreta- 
tion. To  miss  the  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  Is  to  miss  all  that  the  phrase  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land"  stands  for  and  to  con- 
vert what  was  Intended  as  inescapable  and 
enduring  mandates  Into  mere  moral  reflec- 
tions (West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish,  300 
U.S.  379,  404,  81  L.  ed.  703,  715). 

Ninth.  Since  it  is  a  judicial  tribunal, 
the  Supreme  Court  acts  as  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution  only  in  a  liti- 
gated case  whose  decision  of  necessity 
turns  on  some  provision  of  that  instru- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  the  function  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  is  simply 
to  ascertain  and  give  effect  to  the  intent 
of  those  who  framed  and  ratified  the  pro- 
vision in  issue.  If  the  provision  is  plain, 
the  Court  must  gather  the  intent  solely 
from  its  language,  but  if  the  provision  is 
ambiguous,  the  Court  must  place  itself 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of 
those  who  framed  and  ratified  it,  and  in 
that  way  determine  the  intent  the  lan- 
guage was  used  to  express.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  Supreme  Court  is  obligated  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  according  to 
its  language  and  history. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  put 
their  sole  reliance  in  these  things  to  keep 
Congress  and  the  President  in  bounds. 
They  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  to  deter 
them  from  improvident  and  unconstitu- 
tional behavior.  But  they  did  not  devise 
a  single  positive  provision  other  than  the 
requirement  of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
safeguard  the  country  against  the  dan- 
ger that  the  Supreme  Court  might  abuse 
its  power  to  Interpret  the  Constitution, 
and  amend  that  Instrument  while  pro- 
fessing to  interpret  It. 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  had  this 
omission  In  mind  when  he  stated  this 
truth  concerning  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices: 


While  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power 
by  the  executive  ajid  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  upon  our  exercise  of 
power  is  our  own  sense  of  self  restraint  ( U.S. 
v.But:cT,2a7V.S.  1). 

The  omission  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  any  real  check  upon  unconstitu- 
tional behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  overlooked  during 
the  contest  over  ratification. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  George  Mason,  and 
others  opposed  ratification  on  this 
ground.  Let  me  quote  what  they  had  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Elbridge  Gerry  asserted : 

There  are  no  well  defined  limits  of  the 
Judiciary  Powers,  they  seem  to  be  left  as  a 
boundless  ocean,  that  haa  broken  over  the 
chart  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  thus  far 
Shalt  thou  go  and  no  furtlier.  and  as  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  clearest 
capacity,  or  the  most  sagacious  mind,  It 
would  be  an  Herculean  labour  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  dangers  with  which  they  are 
replete. 

George  Mason  made  this  more  specific 
objection: 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Is  so 
constructed  and  extended  as  to  absorb  and 
destroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  several  states. 

Others  declared,  in  substance,  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  decisions  cf 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  "not  be  in  any  manner  subject  to 
revision  or  correction,"  that  "the  power 
of  construing  the  laws"  would  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "to 
mould  them  Into  whatever  shape  it" 
should  "think  proper;"  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  "sub- 
stitute" its  "own  pleasure"  for  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  that  the  "errors  and 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States"  would  "be  uncontrollable 
and  remediless." 

Alexander  Hamilton  overcame  these 
arg'jments,  however,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratifying  States  by  giving  them 
this  emphatic  assurance : 

The  supposed  danger  of  Judiciary  en- 
croachments ...  Is,  in  reality,  a  Phantom. 

He  declared,  in  essence,  tha+,  this  was 
true  because  the  men  selected  to  serve  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  "be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  thos^  qualifications 
which  fit  men  for  the  stations  of  judges" 
and  that  they  would  give  "that  inflex- 
ible and  uniform  adherence"  to  legal 
precedents  and  rules,  which  Is  "indis- 
pensable in  the  courts  of  justice."  He 
added  that  these  qualifications  could  be 
acquired  only  by  "long  and  laborious 
study." — Hamilton:  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
78.  81. 

By  these  statements,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton correctly  declared  that  no  man  is 
qualified  to  be  a  judge  unless  he  Is  able 
and  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  self- 
restraint,  which  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  the  judicial  process  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

Two  questions  arise:  'What  Is  the  self- 
restraint  which  constitutes  an  essential 
Ingredient  of  the  judicial  process  in  a 
government  of  laws?  How  is  it  acquired? 

Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  fur- 
nishes answers  for  these  questions. 

Self-restraint  is  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  of  the  qualified  occupant  of 
a  judicial  office  to  lay  aside  his  personal 
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notions  of  what  a  consUtutlonal  provi- 
sion ought  to  say  and  to  baae  hla  in- 
terpreUtlon  of  its  meaning  solely  upon 
Its  language  and  history.  In  performing 
his  task,  he  does  not  recklessly  cast  into 
the  Judicial  garbage  can  the  sound 
precedents  of  his  wise  predecessors. 

This  self  restraint  Is  usually  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  laborious  legal  work  as 
a  practicing  attorney  or  long  and  la- 
borious judicial  work  as  a  judge  of  an 
appellate  court  or  a  trial  court  of  general 
jurisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  the  product 
of  long  and  laborious  work  as  a  teacher 
of  law. 

One  does  not  come  into  possession  of 
self  restraint,  however,  by  occupying 
executive  or  legislative  offices  or  by  ren- 
dering aid  to  a  political  party  or  by  main- 
taining a  friendly  relationship  with  a 
President  or  by  adhering  to  a  particular 
religion  or  by  belonging  to  a  particular 
race.  And.  unhappily,  some  men  of  bril- 
liant intellect  and  good  intentions  seem 
incapable  of  acquiring  it  or  unwilling  to 
exercise  it.  Daniel  Webster  undoubtedly 
had  these  men  in  mind  when  he  said : 

Good  IntentlonB  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  aasumptton  of  power  ...  It  Is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion waa  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  Intentions.  There  are 
men  in  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be 
good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters. 

I  have  discussed  in  detail  the  sound 
doctrine  that  self  restraint  on  the  part 
of  judges  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
judicial  process  In  a  government  of  laws. 

This  inquiry  naturally  arises:  Why  is 
this  so?  This  inquiry  is  especially  per- 
tinent at  a  time  when  judicial  activists 
declare  by  their  actions,  if  not  by  their 
words,  that  it  is  permissible  for  them  to 
revise  or  update  the  Constitution  accord- 
ing to  their  personal  notions  while  they 
are  professing  merely  to  interpret  it. 

Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  answered 
this  inquiry  tersely  and  conclusively  in 
his  illuminating  book  on  the  "Nature  of 
the  Judicial  Process."  In  demolishing  the 
basic  premise  of  judicial  activists  that 
the  judge  is  always  privileged  to  substi- 
tute his  individual  sense  of  justice  for 
rules  of  law.  Justice  Cardozo  said: 

That  might  result  in  a  benevolent  des- 
potism If  the  judges  were  benevolent  men. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  law. 

What  has  been  said  makes  this  obvi- 
ous: The  Pounding  Fathers  intended  that 
the  Constitution  should  operate  as  an 
enduring  instrument  of  government 
whose  meaning  could  not  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  an  amendment  made  by  Congress 
and  the  States  in  conformity  with  arti- 
cle V.  The  contention  to  the  contrary  is 
necessarily  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  George  Washington  and  the  other 
good  and  wise  men  who  fashioned  the 
Constitution  were  mendacious  nitwits 
who  did  not  mean  what  they  said. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  undertook  to 
entomb  this  contention  forever  in  his 
great  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
22  U.S.  1.  He  declared  in  that  case: 

The  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  ratified  it 
must  be  understood  ...  to  have  Intended 
what  they  said. 

Since  the  true  meaning  of  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  always  remains  the 


same  unless  it  Is  altered  by  an  amend- 
ment under  article  V,  it  should  receive 
a  consistent  interpretation,  and  not  be 
held  to  mean  one  thing  at  one  time  £ind 
another  thing  at  another  time,  even 
though  circumstances  may  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  a  different  rule  seem 
desirable. 

Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglas  White, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  wisest 
judges  ever  to  grace  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  made  some  sage  comments  on  this 
subject  in  his  famous  dissenting  opinion 
in  Pollock  V.  FaTmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  157  U.S.  429,  651-652.  He  said: 

In  the  discharge  of  its  function  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  this  Court  exercises 
an  august  power.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  accomplishment  of  its  lofty  mission  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  stability  of  its  teach- 
ings and  the  sanctity  which  surrounds 
them.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  conception  of  a 
Judicial  body  is  that  of  one  hedged  about 
by  precedents  which  are  binding  on  the  court 
without  regard  to  the  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Break  down  this  belief  in  Judicial  con- 
tinuity, and  let  It  be  felt  that  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions  this  court  is  to  depart 
from  the  settled  conclusions  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  to  determine  them  all  according  to 
the  mere  opinion  of  those  who  temporarily 
fill  its  bench,  and  our  Constitution  will,  in 
my  Judgment,  be  bereft  of  value  and  become 
a  most  dangerous  Instrument  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people. 

What  has  been  said  does  not  deny  to 
the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  overrule 
a  prior  decision  in  any  instance  where 
proper  judicial  restraint  justifies  such 
action.  A  sound  criterion  for  determining 
when  proper  judicial  restraint  justifies  a 
judge  in  overruling  a  precedent  is  to  be 
found  in  the  standard  which  Judge 
Learned  Hand  says  his  friend  and  col- 
league. Judge  Thomas  Swan,  set  for  his 
own  guidance : 

He  will  not  overrule  a  precedent  unless  he 
can  be  satisfied  beyond  peradventure  that  it 
was  untenable  when  made;  and  not  even 
then,  if  It  has  gathered  around  it  the  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  body  of  decisions  based 
on  it. 

In  ending  this  phase  of  my  remarks,  I 
emphasize  that  precedents  set  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  constitutional  questions 
were  tenable  when  made  if  they  con- 
formed to  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  and  adopted  the  constitutional 
provisions  involved,  no  matter  how  in- 
consistent they  may  be  with  the  views  of 
Justices  subsequently  ascending  the 
Bench. 

For  several  generations,  the  people  of 
America  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  assurance  concerning 
the  kind  of  men  who  would  be  selected  to 
sit  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  With  rare 
exceptions.  Presidents  appointed  to  the 
Court  men  who  had  long  and  laboriously 
participated  in  the  administration  of 
justice  either  as  practicing  lawyers  or  as 
judges  of  State  courts  or  as  judges  of 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  who  possessed  and  exercised 
the  self-restraint  which  constitutes  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess in  a  government  of  laws.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  performed  their  judicial 
labors  in  obedience  to  the  principle  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to  interpret  the  Constitution,  not  to 
amend  it. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say,  however. 


that  these  things  are  no  longer  true,  and 
that  a  substantial  niunber  of  recent  ap- 
pointees to  the  Supreme  Court  are  ju- 
dicial activists  who  seek  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  in  their  own  images  by  add- 
ing to  that  instrument  things  which  are 
not  in  it  and  by  subtracting  from  that 
instrument  things  which  are  in  it. 

I  shall  not  make  any  dogmatic  asser- 
tion as  to  why  this  is  so.  But  I  will  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  too  many 
political  appointments  have  been  made 
of  late  to  these  judicial  offices. 

The  task  at  hand  compels  me  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  know  it  is  not  popular  in  some  quar- 
ters to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  Admonitions  of  this  character 
come  to  us  daily  from  such  quarters: 

When  the  Supreme  Court  speaks,  its  de- 
cisions must  be  accepted  as  sacrosanct  by 
the  bench,  the  bar  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, even  though  they  constitute  encroach- 
ments on  the  constitutional  domain  of  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  or  tend  to  re- 
duce the  States  to  meaningless  zeros  and  tlie 
nation's  map.  Indeed,  the  l>ench,  the  bar. 
and  the  people  must  do  more  than  this.  They 
must  speak  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  all 
times  with  a  reverence  akin  to  that  which 
inspired  Job  to  speak  thus  of  Jehovah— 
"Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  should  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases 
to  which  they  are  parties,  even  though 
they  may  honestly  and  reasonably  deem 
such  decrees  unwarranted.  But  it  is  sheer 
intellectual  rubbish  to  contend  that 
Americans  are  required  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
or  to  make  mental  obeisance  to  their 
aberrations  or  usurpations.  Americans 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  think  and 
speak  their  honest  thoughts  concerning 
all  things  under  the  sun,  including  the 
decisions  of  Supreme  Court  majorities. 
It  is  well  this  is  so  because  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone  spoke  truly  when 
he  said: 

Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action 
and  fearless  comment  upon  it. 

As  one  who  has  spent  much  of  his  en- 
ergy and  days  in  the  administration  of 
justice  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  trial 
and  appellate  judge,  I  have  the  abiding 
conviction  that  "tyraruiy  on  the  bench  is 
as  objectionable  as  tyranny  on  the 
throne,"  and  that  my  loyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution requires  me  to  oppose  it. 

I  do  not  enjoy  expressing  my  disap- 
proval of  actions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
My  father,  who  practiced  law  at  the 
North  Carolina  bar  for  65  years,  taught 
me  at  an  early  age  to  venerate  the  Su- 
preme Court.  One  of  the  most  treasured 
memories  acquired  by  me  as  a  small  boy 
is  that  of  the  day  he  took  me  to  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber,  showed  me  the 
busts  of  great  jurists  of  the  past,  and 
said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  reverential  awe : 
"The  Supreme  Court  will  abide  by  the 
Constitution,  though  the  heavens  fall." 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the 
course  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  has  been  such  as  to  cause  me  to 
ponder  the  question  whether  fidelity  to 
fact  ought  not  to  Induce  its  members  to 
remove  from  the  portal  of  the  building 
which   houses    it   the   majestic    words, 
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"Equal  justice  under  law,"  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  superscription,  "Not 
justice  under  law,  but  justice  according 
to  the  personal  notions  of  the  temporary 
occupants  of  this  building." 

In  saying  this,  I  am.  not  a  lone  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  what  the  late 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  said  of  the 
Com-t  of  which  he  was  then  a  member 
in  liis  concurring  opinion  in  Brown  v. 
Allen  (344  U.S.  643K 
I  quote  Justice  Jackson's  word: 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  Is  widely  held 
by  the  practicing  profession  that  this  Court 
no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules  of  law 
but  is  guided  in  these  matters  by  personal 
impressions  which  from  time  to  time  may  be 
shared  by  a  majority-  of  the  Jijstices.  What- 
ever haa  heea.  Intended,  this  Court  also  haa 
generated  an  Impression  in  much  of  th« 
judiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities Is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fijced 
principles. 

Justice  Jackson  closed  his  observations 
on  this  score  with  this  sage  comment : 

I  know  of  no  way  we  can  have  equal  jus- 
tice under  law  except  we  have  some  law. 

T  hold  hi  my  hand  many  documents 
revealing  that  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
judges  of  Federal  courts  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  State  judges,  lawyers, 
and  journalists  have  charged  that  during 
recent  years  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  rendered  decisions 
incompatible  with  the  language  and  the 
history  of  the  Constitution.  To  substanti- 
ate their  charges,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  documents, 
which  are  marked  exhibit  A,  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLrNGS  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  of  these  documents 
fs  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
chief  justices  of  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  C»iio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  at  Pasadena, 
Cahf ..  on  August  23,  1958. 

This  resolution  is  an  astounding  docu- 
ment without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  The  36  State  chief  justices 
who  adopted  it  loved  the  Constitution 
and  were  qualified  by  legal  learning  and 
judicial  experience  to  appraise  aright 
what  the  judicial  activists  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  doing  to  the  system  of 
government  that  instrument  was  or- 
dained to  establish.  In  this  resolution, 
these  State  chief  justices  cited  many 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
inconsistent  with  the  powers  allotted  or 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States,  and  implored  the  Supreme  Court 
to  "txercise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
judicial  powers — the  power  of  judicial 
self-restraint — ^by  recognizing  and  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  difference  between  that 
which,  on  tJie  one  hand,  the  Constitution 


may  presci'ibe  or  permit,  and  that  which, 
on  the  other,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  from  time  to  time  constituted, 
may  deem  desirable  or  undesirable,  to 
the  end  that  our  system  of  federalism 
may  continue  to  function  with  and 
through  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government." 

The  tragic  tnith  is  that  in  recent  years, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
usurped  and  exercised  the  power  of  the 
Congress  and  the  States  to  amend  the 
Constitution  while  professing  to  interpret 
it. 

On  some  occasions  it  has  encroached 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Congress  as  the  Nation's  legislative  body. 
On  other  occasions  it  haa  stretched  the 
legislative  powers  of  Congress  far  be- 
yond their  constitutional  limits.  On  oc- 
casions too  numerous  to  mention,  it  has 
sti-uck  down  State  action  and  State  leg- 
islation in  areas  clearly  committed  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States. 

In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
overruled,  repudiated,  or  ignored  many 
precedents  of  earlier  years.  Its  prodigal- 
ity in  overruling  previous  decisions 
prompted  one  of  its  recent  members,  the 
late  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  to  make 
this  comment  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  S^mith  v.  Allwright,  321  U.S.  649,  669: 

The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  the  in- 
stant decision,  overruling  that  announced 
about  nine  years  ago,  tends  to  bring  ad- 
judications of  this  tribunal  into  the  s.ime 
class  as  a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  good  for 
this  day  and  train  only. 

Supreme  Cou'-t  Justices  attempt  to 
justify  their  action  Ln  attributing  new 
meanings  to  the  Constitution  in  these 
ways: 

First.  Supreme  Court  decisions  are 
binding  on  all  persons  except  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  that  Supreme  Court  Justices 
must  be  free  to  consider  and  decide  anew 
all  constitutional  questions  coming  be- 
fore the  Court.  Otherwise,  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  frozen  in  the  pattern  which 
one  generation  gave  it,  and  government 
will  be  seriously  handicapped,  notwith- 
standing the  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  United  States  and  the 
powers  allotted  or  reserved  by  that  in- 
strument to  the  States  extend  into  the 
illimitable  future.  Since  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis,  that  is,  the  principle  that 
judges  stand  by  the  decisions  of  their 
own  courts,  would  handicap  Supreme 
Coui't  Justices  in  considering  and  decid- 
ing anew  all  constitutional  questions, 
the  doctrine  has  become  obsolete  and 
must  be  disregarded,  despite  the  fact 
that  such  a  course  of  action  will  rob  con,- 
stitutional  interpretations  of  their  con- 
tinuity and  stability  and  leave  public 
officials  and  people  without  meaningful 
constitutional  rules  to  govern  their  con- 
duct. 

Second.  The  due  process  clauses  of  the 
fifth  and  14th  amendments  era- 
power  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  striise 
down  a&  unconstitutional  any  Federal  or 
State  laws  0£  procedures  which,  do  not 
comport  with  their  undefined  notions  of 
decency,  fairness,  or  fundamental 
justice. 

Third.  As  the  majority  optnfon  In 
Harper  v.  Virsfinia.  State  Board  o/  Elec~ 
tions.  383  U.S.  663.  states: 


KTotions  of  what  constitutes  equal  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  do  change. 

"WTien  the  "liotfons"  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  change,  the  meanings  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  change  accord- 
ingly. 

One  comment  on  the  Harper  case 
seems  to  be  appropriate.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  change  its  meaning  to  match 
tlie  fiuctuating  notions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  America  is  in  for  an  uncertain 
unconstitutional  future.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  dictionary  says  that  notions 
are  "more  or  less  general,  vague,  or  im- 
perfect conceptions  or  ideas." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  analj'ze 
or  even  enumerate  all  of  the  decisions 
which  sustain  what  I  have  said. 

I  wish  to  cite  at  this  point  three  deci- 
sions which,  reveal  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  encroached  upon  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Congress  as  the  Na- 
tion's legislative  body. 

Congress  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Girouard  (328  U.S.  61)  and  Yates  (354 
U.S.  298)  cases  that  it  really  did  not 
mean  what  it  said  in  plain  English  when 
it  enacted  statutes  to  regulate  the  natu- 
ralization of  aliens  and  to  punish  crimi- 
nal conspiracies  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force.  Congress  waa  told  by 
the  Court  in  the  Watkins  case  (454  U.S. 
178)  that  its  committees  must  condijct 
their  investigations  according  to  rules 
imposed  by  the  Court  which  make  it  vir- 
tually certain  that  n©  information  will 
ever  be  obtained  from  an  uimviiLling  wit- 
ness. 

Two  recent  cases,  U.S.  v.  Gueat.  3iaa 
U.Si  145,  and  KatzeTtiback  v.  Morgan^  384 
U.S.  64 L,  demonstrate  the  readineaa  of 
the  Su£>rerme  Court,  as  now  conatituited, 
to  stretch  the  legislative  power*  of  Conr 
greas  far  beyond  theii  constitutional  hxn- 
its  by  attributing  a  newly  inveiaiied  mean- 
ing to  section  &  of  the  14  th  amesidment. 
Section  5  confers  upon  Coogresa  the 
power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legiala- 
tion  the  provision  of  the  first  section  of 
the  14th  am^idmenit,  which  forbidd  any 
State  to  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
juxisdietion  the  equal  protectioii  of  the 
laws. 

A  majoiity  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, gave  Congress  the  gratuitous  assur- 
ance by  way  of  dicta  in  the  Guest  ease 
that  they  would  vote  to  hold  future  con^ 
gressional  legislation  making  the  acts  oi 
private  individuftls  Federal  crimes  un- 
der this  provision  of  the  14tliL  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
applies  only  t<^  State  action,  and  not- 
withstanding the  Court  has  held  with- 
out variation  in  a  umiltitude  of  caaea  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  under 
that  clause  in  respect  to  the  acta  of  pri- 
vate individuals. 

It  is  passing  strange  fcr  judges-  to 
announce  in  advance  how  they  wtL  de- 
cide a  ease  whidi  may  never  arise  under 
a  law  which  may  never  be  enacted. 

The  Court  squarely  held,  however,  in 
the  MorgajQ.  case  thftt  the  filth  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  empowers  C«i:^ 
gress  to  suipplant  a  nondiseriminatory 
State  voter  qualification  with  a  newly 
created  Federal  voting  qualification,  not- 
withstanding the  State  voting  quaJifica.- 
tion  la.  In  com^irete  harmony  with  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause,  and 
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notwithstanding  articles  I  and  n  and 
the  10th  and  17th  amendments  confer 
the  power  to  prescribe  voting  quedlfica- 
tlona  ui>on  the  States  and  deny  such 
power  to  the  Congress. 

Another  recent  case  Indicating  the 
willingness  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now 
constituted,  to  stretch  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress far  beyond  their  constitutional 
limits  by  devising  new  meanings  for  con- 
stitutional provisions  is  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach  (383  U.S.  301).  In  this  case 
the  Court  held  that  In  the  exercise  of 
its  power  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
by  appropriate  legislation,  Congress  can 
condemn  the  election  officials  of  six 
Southern  States  of  violating  the  15th 
amendment  without  affording  them  a  ju- 
dicial trial,  and  on  that  basis  suspend  the 
undoubted  constitutional  power  of  those 
States  under  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
10th  and  17th  amendments  to  use  a  non- 
discriminatory voting  qualification,  not- 
wlths'anding  the  guarantee  of  due  proc- 
ess of  the  fifth  amendment,  the  prohibi- 
tion upon  congressional  enactment  of 
bills  of  attainder  of  article  I,  and  the 
sound  decision  of  ex  parte  Mllligan  that — 

The  CoDBtltutlon  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people  •  •  •  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  and  no  doctrine 
Involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended 
during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  novel  method  of  interpretation  by 
which  the  Court  reaches  its  decisions  in 
the  Quest,  Morgan,  and  South  Carolina 
cases  is  without  parallel  in  our  judicial 
annals. 

It  belles  the  essential  principle  that  all 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  of 
equal  dignity  and  none  must  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  nullify  or  impair  the  others. 
Instead  of  interpreting  the  Constitution 
as  a  harmonious  Instnmient  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  Court  views  It  as  a 
self-destructive  document  consisting  of 
mutually  repugnant  provisions  of  im- 
equal  dignity.  By  so  doing,  the  Court 
reaches  the  astounding  conclusion  that 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  and  sec- 
tloQ  2  of  the  15th  amendment  authorize 
Congress  to  do  these  things:  First,  to 
niUllfy  constitutional  powers  clearly  al- 
lotted or  reserved  to  the  States  by  article 
I,  and  article  n,  the  10th  amendment  and 
the  17th  amendment;  and,  second,  to 
pass  congressional  acts  which  the  provi- 
sions allotting  or  reserving  those  consti- 
tutional powers  to  the  States  and  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  forbid  It  to  enact. 

This  method  of  interpretation,  which 
sanctions  the  use  of  one  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  nullify  some  other  provi- 
sions, may  be  pleasing  to  Judicial  activ- 
ists. It  bodes  111,  however,  for  the  future 
of  constitutional  government. 

What  the  Judicial  activists  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  done  to  the  powers 
allotted  or  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  beggars  description. 

A  study  of  the  decisions  invalidating 
State  action  and  State  legislation  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  these  Supreme 
Court  Justices  now  deem  themselves  to 
be  the  final  and  Infallible  supervisors  of 
the  desirability  or  wisdom  of  all  State 
action  and  all  State  legislation. 

This  is  tragic,  indeed,  because  there  Is 


nothing  truer  than  the  belief  attributed 
to  the  late  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand: 

The  States  are  the  only  breakwater  against 
the  ever  pounding  surf  which  threatens  to 
submerge  the  Individual  and  destroy  the 
only  kind  of  society  in  which  personality  can 
survive. 

Time  does  not  suffice  for  me  to  analyze 
or  even  enumerate  the  cases  past  num- 
bering in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
now  constituted,  has  struck  down  State 
action  and  State  legislation  in  fields 
clearly  committed  to  the  States  by  the 
Constitution.  Consequently,  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  them. 

Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Brown  (347  U.S.  483)  and  Boiling  (347 
U.S.  497)  cases  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  had  lost  their  original 
meanings  because  the  state  of  "psycho- 
logical knowledge"  had  changed.  Cali- 
fornia was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Lambert  case  (355  U.S.  225)  that  it  can- 
not punish  its  residents  for  criminal  of- 
fenses committed  within  its  borders  if 
such  residents  are  ignorant  of  the  stat- 
utes creating  such  criminal  offenses. 
California  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
first  Konigsberg  case  <353  U.S.  252)  that 
it  cannot  resort  to  cross-examination  to 
determine  the  fitness  or  qualifications  of 
those  who  apply  to  it  for  licenses  to 
practice  law  in  its  courts.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Pennsylvania  were  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  Sweezey  (354  U.S.  234)  and 
Nelson  (350  U.S.  497)  cases  that  they 
cannot  investigate  or  punish  seditious 
teachings  or  activities  within  their 
borders.  New  York  was  told  by  the  Court 
in  the  Slochower  case  (350  U.S.  551)  that 
it  cannot  prescribe  standards  of  pro- 
priety and  fitness  for  the  teachers  of  its 
youth.  North  Carolina  was  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  first  Williams  case  (317  U.S. 
287)  that  it  cannot  determine  the 
marital  status  of  its  own  citizens  within 
its  own  borders. 

Twenty-four  States  were  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  Mapp  case  (367  U.S.  643) 
that  the  fourth  amendment  had  some- 
how lost  its  original  meaning  170  years 
after  its  ratification,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  no  longer  had  the  power 
which  they  possessed  in  times  past  to 
regulate  the  admissibility  in  their  own 
courts  of  evidence  obtained  by  searches 
and  seizures.  Virginia  wa.''  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  Button  case  (371  U.S.  415) 
that  the  NAACP  and  its  attorneys 
were  immime  to  prosecution  or  punish- 
ment for  violating  its  law  against  bar- 
ratry, champerty,  and  maintenance. 

Virginia  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Harper  case  (383  U.S.  663)  that  Its  law 
requiring  the  pasmient  of  a  polltax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  violated  the  Con- 
stitution liecause  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  poor  man  than  it  is  for  an  afiBuent  man 
to  pay  an  annual  tax  equal  to  the  amount 
which  one  can  earn  by  working  72  min- 
utes out  of  the  entire  year  at  the  mini- 
mum w£iges  established  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  And  California  was  told 
by  the  Court  in  the  Reitman  case,  which 
was  handed  down  on  May  29,  1967,  that 
Its  new  law  repetiling  its  open  occupancy 
law  and  giving  all  Callfomians  of  all 


races  freedom  of  choice  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  their  residential  property  con- 
stituted an  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion against  nonwhites. 

For  some  reason  too  deep  to  fathom, 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted, 
has  a  solicitude  for  persons  charged  with 
crime  which  blinds  it  to  the  truth  that 
society  and  the  victims  of  crime  are  as 
much  entitled  to  justice  as  the  accused. 

It  has  manifested  this  solicitude  by  re- 
peatedly overruling  State  courts  in  crimi- 
nal cases  simply  because  it  disliked  their 
appraisal  of  facts  on  confiicting  evi- 
dence. In  so  doing,  it  has  ignored  the  ob- 
vious truth  that  the  best  judges  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  hiunan  testimony  are 
the  trial  judges  who  see  the  witnesses, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  a  George  Wash- 
ington and  that  of  an  Ananais  look  ex- 
actly alike  when  reduced  to  cold  print. 

Other  decisions  of  the  Court  sanction  a 
practice  by  which  the  lowest  court  in  the 
Federal  Judicial  System,  that  is,  the 
U.S.  district  court,  can  set  at  naught 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State,  even  in  cases  where  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself  has  refused  to  grant  certi- 
orari to  review  the  State  court  decisions. 
Under  this  practice  the  doctrines  of  res 
adjudicata  is  virtually  abolished,  and  the 
States  are  imable  to  obtain  judgments 
having  finality  insofar  as  the  accused 
are  concerned.  To  minimize  the  chaos 
which  this  practice  entails,  the  States 
have  been  compelled  to  enact  statutes 
providing  for  postconviction  hearings 
which  in  plain  English  permit  the  ac- 
cused to  try  State  courts  after  State 
courts  have  tried  them. 

In  addition  to  these  things  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  erected  some 
new  artificial  rules  of  evidence  which 
apply  to  criminal  trials  in  both  Federal 
and  State  courts,  and  which  greatly 
handicap  the  efforts  of  the  prosecution 
to  procure  convictions. 

The  self-incrimination  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  declares  that 
"no  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,"  became  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  June  15,  1790.  From  that  date 
imtil  June  13,  1966,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  these  words  to  mean 
what  they  said,  that  is,  to  have  no  possi- 
ble application  to  voluntary  confessions 
made  outside  court. 

On  Jime  13,  1966,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Miranda  v.  Arizona  (384 
U.S.  346)  which  held  that  the  self-in- 
crimination clause  had  suddenly  acquired 
a  new  meaning,  and  by  virtue  thereof 
it  was  imconstitutional  imder  such  clause 
for  either  Federal  or  State  trial  courts 
to  admit  in  evidence  any  confession  made 
by  a  suspect  to  a  police  officer  having 
him  in  custody,  no  matter  how  voluntary 
it  might  be,  unless  such  police  officer 
first  gave  the  suspect  certain  warnings 
which  did  not  even  exist  imtU  the  deci- 
sion was  made. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Federal 
and  State  Judges,  prosecuting  attorneys, 
and  law-enforcement  officers  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  Federal  and  State 
courts  throughout  our  land  are  being 
com[>elled  to  permit  self-confessed  mur- 
derers, rapists,  burglars,  robbers,  and 
other  felons  to  go  unwhipped  of  Justice 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Miranda  case. 
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On  Jime  12,  1967,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Gilbert  against  California, 
Stovall  against  Denno,  and  United  States 
against  Wade.  In  these  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  held  for  the  first  time  that  a  pro- 
vision, which  has  been  in  the  sixth 
amendment  since  June  15,  1790,  made  it 
unconstitutional  for  the  victim  or  eye- 
witness of  a  crime  to  look  at  a  suspect  In 
custody  for  identification  purposes  at  any 
time  between  the  commission  of  the  crime 
and  the  trial  of  the  case  unless  an  attor- 
ney representing  the  suspect  is  present, 
and  that  positive  testimony  given  by  the 
victim  or  eyewitness  of  the  crime  upon 
oath  in  open  court  at  the  trial  on  the 
merits  to  the  effect  that  the  witness  saw 
the  crime  committed  and  based  his  iden- 
tification of  the  accused  as  its  perpetra- 
tor solely  upon  what  he  observed  at  that 
time,  would  have  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  by  the  jury  or  court  trying 
the  facts,  unless  the  presiding  judge  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  inquiry,  and  as- 
certained by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  psychological  certainty  of 
the  witness  that  the  accused  was  the  per- 
son he  saw  commit  the  crime  was  not 
influenced  in  any  way  by  the  imconstitu- 
tional view  he  had  of  the  prisoner. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  joined  in  the  Mir- 
anda, the  GUbert,  the  Stovall,  and  the 
Wade  cases  made  voluntary  confessions 
that  they  were  amending  rather  than  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution  by  holding 
that  these  decisions  had  no  retroactive 
effect. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  my  remarks, 
I  will  take  note  of  one  other  case,  the 
Board  of  Trust  case  (353  U.S.  230)  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  undertook  to 
rewrite  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  who 
had  slumbered  "in  the  tongueless  silence 
of  the  dreamless  dust"  for  126  years,  and 
who  entertained  the  sound  belief  while 
he  walked  earth's  surface  that  disposing 
of  private  property  by  will  is  a  matter 
for  its  owner  rather  than  for  judges. 

In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  I 
have  been  conscious  of  the  inadequacy 
of  language.  I  have  necessarily  used  the 
term  Supreme  Court  or  the  term  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  signify  members 
of  the  Court  who  were  responsible  for  the 
decisions  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  fact,  however,  that  most 
of  these  decisions  were  handed  down  by 
a  sharply  divided  court,  and  that  in 
many  of  them  there  were  strong  dissents 
by  some  of  the  Justices  who  asserted  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  the  majority 
decisions  were  incompatible  with  the 
Constitution. 

Complete  candor  compels  the  identi- 
fication of  the  judicial  activists  now 
serving  on  the  Supreme  Court.  While 
some  other  Justices  may  on  occasion 
follow  Homer's  bad  example  and  nod, 
the  judicial  activists  now  occupying  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench  are  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  Justices  Etouglas,  Brennan, 
and  Fortas.  Add  to  them  a  fifth  Judicial 
activist,  and  the  American  people  will  be 
ruled  throughout  the  foreseeable  future 
by  the  personal  notions  of  the  five  rather 
than  by  the  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  has  been  said  makes  these 
things  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky: 


First.  Apart  from  faithful  observance 
of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  nei- 
ther our  country  nor  any  human  being 
within  its  borders  has  any  security 
against  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  can  com- 
pel Congress  and  the  President  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution.  But  no  authority 
external  to  themselves  can  compel  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  observe  their 
constitutional  obligation  to  base  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  upon 
its  language  and  history. 

Third.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress and  the  States  can  redress  the  con- 
sequences of  judicial  usurpations  by 
exercising  their  power  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  In  the  first  place,  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  amended  fast  enough 
to  redress  the  consequences  of  whole- 
sale judicial  usurpations;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  do  not  ob- 
serve the  language  and  history  of  exist- 
ing constitutional  provisions  will  abide 
by  the  language  and  history  of  newly 
adopted  amendments. 

Fourth.  This  being  true,  the  only  re- 
straint on  unconstitutional  behavior  on 
the  part  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  is 
their  own  sense  of  self-restraint. 

Fifth.  No  matter  how  great  his  quali- 
fications in  other  respects  may  be,  no 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  Supi'eme  Court  Justice 
if  he  lacks  a  sense  of  self-restraint  or  is 
unwilling  to  exercise  it.  The  presence  of 
such  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  im- 
perils our  most  precious  right — the  right 
to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution. 
They  are  Invariably  Judicial  activists, 
who  seek  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  notions  while 
professing  to  interpret  and  love  it.  Un- 
like the  foreign  conqueror,  they  do  not 
rob  us  of  our  rights  in  one  fell  swoop. 
No.  They  nibble  them  away  one  by  one 
and  case  by  case.  But  the  end  result  is 
the  same:  The  destruction  of  constitu- 
tional government.  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  American  people,  George 
Washington  warned  us  not  to  travel  the 
road  which  the  Judicial  activists  would 
have  us  take.  He  said : 

If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  .  .  .  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  \isurpatlon;  for 
though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good,  It  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  In  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Sixth.  This  is  no  time  to  add  another 
Judicial  activist  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court,  as  now  constituted,  has  al- 
ready taken  us  a  long  way  down  the  road 
which  George  Washington  told  Us  not  to 
travel.  As  a  consequence,  words  of  the 
Constitution  no  longer  mean  what  they 
have  always  meant,  history  and  prece- 
dents are  disregarded,  and  decisions  on 
crucial  constitutional  questions  are 
based  on  personal  notions  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Justices  happen  to  share 
from  time  to  time. 

These  things  mean  little  or  nothing  to 
those  who  would  as  soon  have  our  coun- 


try ruled  by  the  arbitrary,  uncertain  and 
inconstant  wills  of  judges  as  by  the  cer- 
tain and  constant  precepts  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  they  mean  everything  to 
those  of  us  who  love  the  Constitution 
and  believe  it  evil  to  twist  Its  precepts 
out  of  shape  even  to  accomplish  ends 
which  may  be  desirable. 

If  desirable  ends  are  not  attainable 
under  the  Constitution  as  written,  they 
should  be  attained  in  a  forthright  man- 
ner by  an  amendment  under  article  V 
and  not  by  judicial  alchemy  which  trans- 
mutes words  into  things  they  do  not  say. 
Otherwise  the  Constitution  is  a  mean- 
ingless scrap  of  paper. 

I  shall  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to 
the  pending  question:  Should  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  President's 
nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  ? 

It  is  clearly  a  disservice  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  country  to  appoint  a  ju- 
dicial activist  to  the  Supreme  Court  at 
any  time.  The  present  composition  of  the 
Supreme  Court  renders  the  gravity  of 
such  disservice  greater  today  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

In  consequence  of  these  considera- 
tions, my  duty  to  my  country  compels 
me  to  vote  to  reject  any  Presidential 
nominee  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice- 
ship if  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  would 
be  a  judicial  activist,  who  would  seek  to 
add  to  the  Constitution  things  which  are 
not  In  It  or  to  subtract  from  the  Consti- 
tution things  which  are  In  It. 

Our  want  of  clairvoyance  disables  us 
to  view  in  advance  the  future  behavior 
of  another.  In  the  nature  of  things,  we 
are  compelled  to  judge  what  another's 
behaviour  will  be  by  his  past  conduct 
and  the  philosophy  It  refiects.  This  being 
true,  it  is  folly  to  assume  that  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  will  put  off  his  practices 
and  philosophy  of  a  lifetime  when  he 
puts  on  his  judicial  robes. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  be  fair  to  the 
nominee  and  faithful  to  my  country,  I 
have  diligently  studied  and  seriously  con- 
sidered Judge  Marshall's  past  activities 
as  a  lawyer  and  circuit  judge  and  the 
philosophy  those  activities  refiect,  and 
have  been  Impelled  by  them  to  this  con- 
clusion: Judge  Marshall  Is  by  practice 
and  philosophy  a  legal  and  judicial  ac- 
tivist, and  if  he  Is  elevated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  will  join  other  activist 
Justices  in  rendering  decisions  which  will 
substantially  Impair,  if  not  destroy,  the 
right  of  Americans  for  years  to  come  to 
have  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

My  conclusion  on  this  score  is  shared 
by  eminent  commentators  on  the  nation- 
al scene.  To  corroborate  this  statement, 
I  offer  this  limited  documentary  evi- 
dence: 

First.  An  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  14,  1967,  entitled  "Dr. 
King's  Conviction." 

Second.  An  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  15,  1967,  entitled 
"Mr.  Marshall's  Nomination." 

Third.  An  article  by  Dana  Bullen  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  21, 1967,  en- 
titled "Marshall  Leaves  Questions  Open." 
Fourth.  An  article  by  Clayton  Fritchey 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  23, 
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1967,  entitled  "Marshall  Appointment  to 
Court  Greeted  Quietly." 

fifth.  An  article  by  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rick  from  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
18.  1»«7.  entitled  "Marshall's  Appoint- 
ment Upsets  Court  B£dance." 

Sixth.  An  article  by  David  Lawrence 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  16, 
1967,  entitled  "Why  Not  a  Woman  on 
High  Court?" 

Seventh.  An  article  by  William  S. 
White  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  19,  1967,  entitled  "Marshall  to  the 
Court.  Can  Moderation  Survive?" 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  editorials  and  articles,  which  I 
have  marked  exhibit  B,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exliibit  B.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  digress 
slightly  to  comment  on  the  cliches  of 
those  who  champion  or  seek  to  justify 
judicial  activism.  They  assert  with  glib- 
ness  that  the  Constitution  is  a  living 
document  which  the  Court  must  inter- 
pret with  flexibility. 

When  they  say  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  document,  they  really  mean  that 
the  Constitution  is  dead,  and  that  ac- 
tivist Justices  as  its  executors  may  dis- 
pose of  its  remains  as  they  please.  I  make 
an  additional  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject: If  the  Constitution  is,  indeed,  a 
living  document,  its  words  are  binding 
on  those  who  pledge  themselves  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  it. 

What  of  the  cliche  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  Interpret  the  Constitution 
with  flexibility?  If  those  who  employ  this 
cliche  meant  by  it  that  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  should  be  interpreted  with 
liberality  to  accomplish  its  intended  pur- 
pose, they  would  find  me  in  hearty 
agreement  with  them.  But  they  do  not 
employ  the  cliche  to  mean  this.  On  the 
contrary,  they  use  the  cliche  to  mean 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  bend  the 
words  of  a  constitutional  provision  to 
one  side  or  the  other  to  accomplish  an 
object  the  provision  does  not  sanction. 
Hence,  they  use  the  cliche  to  thwart 
what  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
when  they  fashioned  the  Constitution. 

The  genius  of  the  Constitution  is  ttiis : 
The  grants  of  power  it  makes  and  the 
limitations  it  imposes  are  inflexible,  but 
the  powers  it  grants  extend  into  the  fu- 
ture and  are  exercisable  on  all  occasions 
by  the  departments  in  which  they  are 
vested.  In  consequence,  Congress  may 
change  at  any  time  the  laws  governing 
any  matter  the  Constitution  commits  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Ldke  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  powers  the  Constitu- 
tion allots  or  reserves  to  the  States. 

I  now  return  from  my  slight  digres- 
sion. In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  make  em- 
phatic a  statement  in  William  S.  White's 
article  of  June  19.  1967,  which  declares  in 
a  nutshell  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
say  with  a  multitude  of  words.  I  quote 
Mr.  White: 

still,  the  probabilities  of  the  future  can 
only  be  rationally  estimated  by  the  known 
and  certain  past.  By  this  standard  It  la  likely 
that  MarshaU's  elevation  will  only  aggravate 
an  already  profouDd  Imbalance  by  which  an 
already  disproportionate  majority  of  liberal 
Justices  has  for  years  been  acting  not  as 
detached  arblteis  but  as  lawmakers,  not  as 


interpreters  of  the  Constitution  but  ts 
amendars  of  the  Constitution  to  suit  their 
own  notions. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  Judge  Marshall 
should  be  a  legal  and  Judicial  activist. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous if  he  were  not. 

His  activities  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
were  calculated  to  make  any  man  a  con- 
stitutional iconoclast. 

For  years  he  devoted  virtually  all  his 
efforts  to  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  he 
sought  to  persuade  courts  to  attribute  to 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  new 
meanings  incompatible  with  the  intent  of 
those  who  fashioned  their  provisions.  In 
so  doing,  he  urged  the  courts  u>  repudiate 
or  ignore  all  history  and  all  precedents 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  rulings  he 
desired. 

Judge  Marshall  argued  some  of  these 
cases  with  singular  success  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  repudiated  or 
ignored  the  history  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  overruled  or  misconstrued 
or  ignored  former  decisions  interpreting 
the  amendments  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  framed  and  ratified 
them,  and  attributed  to  the  amendments 
new  meanings  implementing  the  notions 
of  its  members. 

The  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
took  this  action  are  fairly  familiar,  and 
for  this  reason  I  omit  any  detained  de- 
tailed discussion  of  them. 

When  he  abandoned  the  practice  of 
law  for  the  post  of  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Ciicuit, 
Judge  Marshall  carried  his  philosophy  as 
a  constitutional  iconoclast  to  the  bench. 
As  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
Judge  Marshall  made  these  things  n:ani- 
fest: 

First.  He  accepts  the  thesis  that  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment makes  Supreme  Court  Justices  and 
other  Federal  judges  day-to-day  Con- 
stitution-makers, and  empowers  them  to 
strike  down  as  unconstitutional  any  State 
law,  procedure,  or  practice  inconsistent 
with  their  undefined  notions  of  decency, 
fairness,  and  fundamental  justice. 

Second.  When  "misty  ideals  collide 
with  the  grim  realities  of  law  enforce- 
ment," his  solicitude  for  the  accused 
aligns  him  with  the  judicial  activists 
who  create  without  constitutional  war- 
rant so-called  constitutional  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  which  handicap 
society  in  its  struggle  to  protect  law- 
abiding  people  against  crime  and  to 
bring  lawbreakers  to  justice. 

The  validity  of  these  conclusions  is 
demonstrated  by  United  States  v.  Wilk- 
ins.  348  F.  2d  844,  where  Judge  Marshall 
undeitook  to  apply  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's guaranty  against  double  jeopardy 
to  State  criminal  cases,  despite  con- 
trary rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court  it- 
self; and  United  States  against  Denno, 
an  imreported  case,  in  which  a  panel  of 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  consisting  of 
Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Friendly 
imdertook  to  establish  a  new  exclusion- 
ary rule  allegedly  based  on  the  right-to- 
counsel  clause  of  the  sixth  amendment, 
which  was  without  support  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clause  and  which  was  con- 
trary to  rulings  and  practices  through- 
out the  United  States  during  the  pre- 
ceding 175  years. 


Judge  Marshall  concurred  In  Judge 
Frlendly's  decision  in  the  Denno  case 
that  the  right-to-counsel  clause  of  the 
sixth  amendment  had  suddenly  acquired 
a  new  meaning,  and  that  by  virtue  there- 
of it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  eyewit- 
ness of  a  crime,  who  happened  also  to  be 
one  of  its  victims,  to  look  at  a  suspect  in 
custody  with  a  view  to  identifying  or  dis- 
avowing him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  unless  an  attorney  representing 
the  suspect  was  present. 

The  novel  holding  of  this  panel  evi- 
dently outraged  the  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  second  circuit,  who  met  en 
banc  and  reversed  this  ruling  by  a  de- 
cision recorded  in  355  F.  2d  731. 

The  Supreme  Court  subsequently  re- 
viewed the  Denno  case  under  the  title 
Stovall  against  Denno.  The  coiu-t  handed 
down  the  decision  in  the  case  on  June  12, 
1967 — the  same  day  on  which  it  an- 
nounced the  Constitution-amending  de- 
cisions in  United  States  against  Wade 
and  Gilbert  against  California. 

By  the  Wade  and  Gilbert  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4 
that  subsequent  to  June  12,  1967,  the 
right-to-coimsel  clause  of  the  sixth 
amendment  must  be  interpreted  by  all 
courts.  Federal  and  State,  to  forbid  the 
eyewitness  to  any  crime,  even  though  he 
may  be  its  sole  surviving  victim,  to  look 
at  any  suspect  in  custody  for  identifica- 
tion purposes  in  the  absence  of  an  attor- 
ney representing  the  suspect. 

Although  it  thus  adopted  the  new  con- 
stitutional concept  initially  conceived  by 
Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Friendly  in 
the  Denno  case,  the  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  result  of  the  ruling  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  sitting  en  banc,  which  rejected 
that  concept,  on  the  paradoxical  ground 
that  words,  which  had  been  in  the 
Constitution  since  June  15,  1790,  meant 
one  thing  before  June  12,  1967,  and  an- 
other thing  thereafter. 

The  fact  that  the  Justices  sitting  in  the 
Wade  and  Gilbert  cases  approved  and 
implemented  by  a  bare  majority  of  one 
Judge  Marshall's  views  in  respect  to  the 
right-to-counsel  claase  of  the  sixth 
amendment  emphasizes  the  unwisdom  of 
adding  him  to  the  Court  as  it  is  now 
constituted. 

This  is  so  because  it  enhances  the 
probability  that  if  he  becomes  a  Justice, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  manned  for 
years  to  come  by  a  cohering  majority  of 
judicial  activists  who  distrust  human 
testimony,  and  for  that  reason  invent 
new  artificial  and  unrealistic  rules  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  society  to  present  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  jury  to  hear  and 
consider  in  both  Federal  and  State  crim- 
inal proceedings  the  most  reliable  human 
testimony;  that  is,  the  voluntary  confes- 
sion of  the  accused  that  he  committed 
the  crime  with  which  he  stands  charged, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  eyewitness  that 
he  saw  the  accused  commit  the  crime 
with  which  he  stands  charged. 

This  probability  is  not  lessened  a  whit 
by  words  attributed  to  Judge  Marshall 
whUe  serving  as  Solicitor  General  which 
Indicate  that  he  thinks  society  should 
not  be  permitted  to  employ  to  detect 
crime  the  eavesdropping  devices  which 
criminals  employ  to  prey  on  society. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
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ducted  hearings  on  the  Marshall  nomi- 
nation. On  those  hearings,  members  of 
the  committee  put  to  Judge  Marshall 
questions  designed  to  elicit  from  him 
his  philosophy  of  the  Constitution.  He 
was  understandably  reluctant  to  answer 
many  of  those  questions. 

Nevertheless,  his  answers  to  some  of 
them  did  implant  in  my  mind  the  in- 
delible impression  that  he  endorses  and 
approves  the  drastic  canon  of  construc- 
tion invented  by  some  of  the  Justices  in 
the  Guest,  South  Carolina,  and  Morgan 
cases  that  the  Constitution  is  a  self- 
destructive  instrument  composed  of  mu- 
tually repugnant  provisions  of  unequal 
dignity,  and  that  the  limited  power  to 
legislate  vested  in  Congress  by  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment  empowers  Congress 
to  legislate  virtually  without  limitation 
in  areas  clearly  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  States  and  thus  nullify 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
forbid  Congress  to  so  legislate.  The 
threat  which  this  drastic  canon  of  con- 
struction poses  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  system  of  government  it  was  fash- 
ioned to  establish  cannot  be  overmag- 
nified.  By  it,  the  Court  undertakes  to 
vest  in  Congress  authority  to  transfer 
to  a  centralized  national  government  the 
powers  the  Constitution  allots  or  reserves 
to  the  States  and  the  people. 

As  I  pass  from  this  phase  of  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  decision  in  the  Wilkins  case,  the 
unreported  decision  of  the  panel  in  the 
Denno  case,  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  sitting  in  banc  in  the  Denno  case, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  several  Justices 
in  Stovall  against  Denno  be  printed  in 
the  Record   at   the   conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  love  the  Constitution.  I 
love  the  Constitution  with  all  my  mind 
and  all  my  heart.  I  love  the  Constitution 
with  all  my  mind  and  all  my  heart  be- 
cause I  know  it  was  fashioned  to  secure 
to  all  Americans  of  all  generations  the 
right  to  be  ruled  by  a  government  of  laws 
rather  than  by  a  government  of  men. 

I  know,  moreover,  that  apart  from  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Supreme  Court,  neither  our 
country  nor  any  single  human  being 
within  its  far-flung  borders  has  any  se- 
curity against  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
and  tyranny  on  the  other. 

I  have  considered  with  diligence,  and 
I  believe  with  objectivity,  the  career  of 
Judge  Marshall  and  the  philosophy  it  re- 
flects, and  I  have  been  driven  by  my  con- 
sideration of  these  things  to  the  abiding 
conviction  that  Judge  Marshall  is  by 
practice  and  philosophy  a  constitutional 
iconoclast,  and  that  his  elevation  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  this  Juncture  of  our 
history  would  make  it  virtually  certain 
that  for  years  to  come,  if  not  forever, 
the  American  people  will  be  ruled  by  the 
arbitrary  notions  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices rather  than  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Constitution.  I  use  the  words  "if  not  for- 
ever" deliberately,  because  history 
teaches  that  a  right  once  lost  is  seldom 


regained.  For  these  reasons,  my  duty  to 
my  country  forbids  me  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  Judge  Marshall's  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  love  the  Constitution.  I  love  the  Con- 
stitution with  all  my  mind  and  all  my 
heart.  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  Sen- 
ator, Daniel  Webster,  who  also  loved  the 
Constitution  with  all  his  mind  and  all 
his  heart,  spoke  tragic  truth  when  he  said 
these  things  135  years  ago: 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  It  exhaust  cur 
treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls  of 
wonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  of  these  may  be  rebuilt, 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  archi- 
tecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  State  Rights,  individual  security,  and 
Public  prosperity? 

No,  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  ever 
were  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monuments 
of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or 
Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  constitutional 
American  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 
But,  Mr.  President,  in  yielding  the  floor 
I  make  this  pledge  to  all  Americans:  As 
long  as  God  gives  me  a  mind  to  think,  a 
tongue  to  speak,  and  a  heart  to  love  the 
Constitution,  I  shall  never  yield  in  my 
purpose  to  do  everything  within  my  lim- 
ited power  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  the  Congress  and  the  President 
from  selling  your  constitutional  birth- 
right for  the  pottage  of  tyranny. 
ExHiBrr  A 
Hugo  Black  Speaks  Up  for  Judicial 
Restraint 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

One  of  these  days,  when  a  definitive  biog- 
raphy Is  written  of  Justice  Hugo  Black,  it 
may  well  be  said  that  June  12  was  his  finest 
single  day  on  the  bench.  In  the  twilight  of 
his  long  career,  the  Alabamlan  Is  laying  down 
some  superlative  law. 

Most  of  us  who  sit  In  Judicial  bleachers, 
watching  their  eminences  perform  on  the 
basepaths,  have  tended  to  classify  Black  as 
a  liberal  activist  on  the  court.  Whatever  may 
have  supported  that  appraisal  In  the  past,  the 
judgment  plainly  demands  review  and  modi- 
fication. It  is  a  mischievous  thing  to  say  so — 
and  Black  will  fume  at  seeing  the  thought 
In  print — but  he  appears  to  be  pursuing  the 
same  course  that  Felix  Frankfurter  pursued 
In  his  last  years  on  the  court.  By  the  time 
he  retired  In  1962,  Frankfurter  had  become 
a  great  conservative  bulwark.  Black  moves 
in  the  same  direction. 

One  of  the  landmark  cases  of  June  12  was 
United  States  vs.  Wade,  In  which  a  majority 
of  the  court  (a)  laid  down  the  rule  that  a 
defendant  is  entitled  to  counsel  at  tlft  time 
of  a  police  lineup,  and  (b)  prescribed  new 
standards  for  State  courts  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  certain  evidence  of  a  defendant's 
identification.  Black  went  along  with  the 


first    rule.    He    dissented    strongly    on    the 
second. 

"There  Is  no  constitutional  provision  upon 
which  I  can  rely  that  directly  or  by  Impli- 
cation gives  this  Court  power  to  establish 
what  amounts  to  a  constitutional  rule  of 
evidence  to  govern,  not  only  the  Federal 
government,  but  the  States  In  their  trial  of 
State  crimes  under  State  laws  in  Stat*  courts. 
The  Constitution  deliberately  reposed  in 
States  very  broad  power  to  create  and  to  try 
crimes  according  to  their  own  rules  and 
policies." 

In  Black's  view,  his  brothers  not  only  were 
whittling  away  at  sound  principles  of  federal- 
ism, but  also  were  rewriting  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For 
his  own  part,  "I  have  never  been  able  to 
subscribe  to  the  dogma  that  the  due  process 
clause  empowers  this  court  to  declare  any 
law,  including  a  rule  of  evidence,  uncon- 
stitutional which  It  believes  is  contrary  to 
tradition,  decency,  fundamental  Justice,  or 
any  of  the  other  wide-meaning  words  used 
by  judges  to  claim  power  under  the  due 
process  clause.  I  had  an  abiding  Idea  that  If 
the  Framers  had  wanted  to  let  judges  write 
the  Constitution  on  any  such  day-to-day  be- 
liefs of  theirs,  they  would  have  said  so  in- 
stead of  so  carefully  defining  their  grants  and 
prohibitions  In  a  written  constitution." 

In  the  companion  case  of  Stovall  vs.  Denno, 
Black  expanded  on  his  theme.  His  colleagues 
were  laying  down  a  constitutional  formula 
which  substitutes  "this  Court's  Judgment  of 
what  is  right  for  what  the  Constitution  de- 
clares shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
They  were  asserting  power  "to  determine 
what  the  Constitution  should  say  instead  of 
determining  what  the  (Constitution  does 
say." 

Black's  dedication  to  strict  construction 
appeared  most  eloquently  In  the  masterful 
dissent  he  filed  In  Berger  vs.  New  York.  This 
was  the  case  in  which  a  five-man  majority 
held  that  New  York's  carefully  drawn  wire- 
tapping law  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  the 
single  worst  decision  of  the  1966-67  term. 

"As  I  see  It,"  wrote  Black,  "the  differences 
between  the  Court  and  me  In  this  case  rest 
on  different  basic  beliefs  as  to  our  duty  In  In- 
terpreting the  Constitution.  This  basic 
charter  of  our  government  was  written  in  few 
words  to  define  governmental  powers  gener- 
ally on  the  one  hand,  and  to  define  govern- 
mental limitations  on  the  other.  I  believe  It 
Is  the  court's  duty  to  Interpret  these  grants 
and  limitations  so  as  to  carry  out  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  original  Intent  of  the  framers. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  go 
further  than  the  framers  did  on  the  theory 
that  the  Judges  are  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  the  Constitution  "up  to 
date."  " 

In  still  another  case,  this  one  Involving  an 
interpretation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  Black  again  spoke  up  for  Judicial 
restraint.  His  activist  brothers,  he  thought, 
were  usurping  the  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  rulers  of  labor  relations  were  to 
be  changed.  In  order  to  give  fresh  weapons  to 
weak  unions.  It  was  not  the  court's  job  to  do 
It. 

Yet  Black  was  being  entirely  consistent, 
In  Gilbert  vs.  California,  when  he  asserted 
his  own  conviction  that  a  "liberal  construc- 
tion should  always  be  given  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  His  point  was  that  when  the  Con- 
stitution lays  down  a  positive,  unequivocal 
commandment,  that  commandment  must  be 
obeyed  all  the  way.  An  accused  person  cannot 
be  compelled  to  Incriminate  himself.  In 
Black's  view,  there  is  an  end  to  It.  Nothing 
more  needs  to  be  said. 

Black's  reputation  as  a  Judicial  liberal, 
after  30  years  on  the  bench,  Is  too  firmly  en- 
trenched to  be  easily  upset.  In  the  popular 
view,  he  doubtless  will  remain  so  classlfled. 
But  through  most  of  this  term,  and  especially 
on  June  12,  Black  was  expounding  the  sound- 
est   conservative    doctrine.    With    Thurgood 
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Marshall  about  to  come  on  the  court.  Black's 
latter-day  conversion — U  that  Is  what  it  Is — 
merits  a  round  oT  applause. 

(From  the  Ck»(CKZssioNAL  Recobd,  Aug.  10, 

1964) 

The  Coo«t  or  the  Ukion  or  Julius  Caesa« 

Revised 

Mr  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  on  February  29. 
1964,  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  made  a 
most  Illuminating  address  before  a  confer- 
ence upon  the  so-called  Court  of  the  Union 
Amendment  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  He  entitled  his  ad- 
dress "The  Court  of  the  Union  or  Julius 
Caesar  Revised." 

I  have  been  privileged  from  time  to  time 
to  read  addresses  and  comments  of  Professor 
Kurland  upon  various  constitutional  and 
legal  subjects.  Such  reading  has  convinced 
me  that  Professor  Kurland  possesses  In  the 
highest  degree  an  understanding  of  the  su- 
preme values  inherent  in  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  our  Constitution  and  the  dangers 
posed  to  these  primary  purposes  by  impatient 
ofllclals  who  would  sacrifice  their  supreme 
values  in  their  zeal  to  accomplish  In  haste 
temporary  ends  which  they  desire.  For  this 
reason,  anything  which  Professor  Kurland 
may  say  upon  constitutional  subjects  merits 
wide  dissemination  and  deep  consideration  by 
all  persons  Interested  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  consequence.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Kurland's  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  speech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
low?: 

"THE   COURT    or   THE    UNION    OR    JULIUS    CAES.VR 
REVISED 

"(By  PhUip  B.  K'-irland.  professor  of  law,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School) 

"(NoTK. — The  paper  which  follows  was  de- 
livered as  a  conference,  held  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on 
February  39.  It  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
Issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer,  and  appears 
here  with  the  permission  of  the  editors  of 
that  Journal  and  of  the  author.) 

"Dean  CMeara's  subpena  was  greeted  by 
honest  protests  from  me  that  I  had  nothing 
to  contribute  to  the  great  debate  over  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  that  are 
the  subject  of  today's  conference.  The  dean 
apparently  of  the  belief  that  suffering  might 
help  this  audience  toward  moral  regenera- 
tion, suggested  that  I  come  anyway.  I  pro- 
ceed then  to  prove  my  proposition  and  to 
test  his  hypothesis. " 

I  have  chosen  as  a  title  for  this  small 
effort:  "Julius  C:\esar  Revised."  "Revised" 
because,  unlike  Mark  .^jitony,  I  have  been 
Invited  here  not  to  bury  Caesar  but  to  praise 
him.  Our  Caesar,  the  Supreme  Court,  unlike 
Shakespeare's  Julius,  does  not  call  for  a  fu- 
neral oration,  because  the  warnings  of  lions 
In  the  streets — instead  of  under  the  throne- 
were  timely  heeded  as  well  as  sounded.  Cae- 
sar was  thus  able  to  rally  his  friends  to  fend 
off  the  death  strokes  that  the  conspirators 
would  have  Inflicted.  The  conspiratorial  lead- 
ers were  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
Oovemments.  The  daggers  they  proposed  to 
use  were  the  chief  Justices  of  the  various 
high  State  courts,  to  whom  they  would  en- 
trust, under  the  resounding  label  of  "the 
Court  of  the  Union,"  the  power  to  review 
Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  whenever  that  tribunal  dared 
to  Inhibit  the  power  of  the  States.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
States  would  be  the  instruments  of  the  crime 
and  not  Its  perpetrators.  You  will  recall  that 
when  these  chief  Justices  spoke  through  their 
collective  voice,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, In  condemnation  of  some  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  asked 
only  that  the  physician  heal  himself.  They 


did  not  propose  any  organic  changes,  bow- 
ever  little  they  like  the  Court's  work.  Their 
report  stated;  ' 

"When  we  turn  to  the  specific  field  of  the 
effect  of  Judicial  decisions  on  Federal-State 
relationships  we  come  at  once  to  the  question 
as  to  where  power  should  lie  to  give  the  ulti- 
mate Interpretation  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Swtes.  By  ne- 
cessity and  by  almost  universal  common  con- 
sent, these  ultimate  powers  are  regarded  as 
being  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Any  other  allocation  of  such 
power  would  seem  to  lead  to  chaos." 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Caesar's  murder, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  pose  the  issue  raised 
by  Brutus:  whether  our  Caesar  has  been  un- 
duly ambitious  and  grasping  of  power?  And 
implicit  in  this  question  is  a  second:  If  Cae- 
sar's ambitions  do  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
republic,  is  a.'^sa.ssination  the  appropriate 
method  for  dealing  with  that  threat? 

The  second  question  Is  easier  of  answer 
tiian  the  first.  Whether  Caesar  be  guilty  or 
not.  it  would  seem  patently  clear  that  his 
murder,  as  profKDsed,  must  be  resisted.  Its 
consequences  could  only  be  coetly  and  de- 
struci.ve  civil  conflict  resulting  in  the  cre.i- 
tion  of  a  new  Caes.tr  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  a  new  Caesar  not  nearly  so  well-equipped 
to  perroim  the  task  nor  even  so  benevolent 
as  JuliUo  himseir. 

It  i3  probably  because  of  the  obvious  ab- 
surdity of  the  method  chosen  for  limiting 
the  Supreme  Court's  powers  that  there  is 
today  even  more  unanimity  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  than  existed  when  Caesar  was 
last  attacked — not  by  the  current  self-styled 
patricians,  but  by  the  plebeians  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
For  then  it  was  only  the  conservatives  that 
came  to  the  defense  of  the  Court;  the  liberals 
were  prepared  to  destroy  it.  Today,  as  Prof. 
Charles  BUic'ii  has  made  clear,  even  if  in 
rather  patronizing  tones,  the  conservatives 
are  solidly  lined  up  in  defense  of  an  Institu- 
tion many  of  whose  decisions  are  repugnant 
to  them."  Tlie  conservatives  would  seem  to 
be  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the 
institution;  the  liberals  with  the  preservation 
of  the  benefits  that  the  current  Court  has 
awarded  them.  For  the  latter  the  contents 
of  Caesar's  will  appears  to  make  the  differ- 
ence. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  only  those 
close  to  the  lunatic  fringe,  the  Birchers  and 
the  White  Citizens  Councils  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  are  prepared  to  support  the  pur- 
ported court-of-the-union  plan.  Even  In  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  the  proposed 
amendment  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote.  The  few  legislatures  that  have 
voted  in  support  of  this  amendment  are  those 
normally  concerned  with  their  war  on  Robin 
Hood  and  similarly  dangerous  radicals.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Court  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  restrained.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  proposed  method  of  destruction  is 
not  a  very  real  threat  unless  this  country  is 
already  closer  to  Gibtwn's  Rome  than  to 
Caesar's. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  s.'xy  that  the  plan  for 
a  Court  of  the  Union  Is  an  absurdity  Is  not 
to  answer  the  question  whether  Caesar  suf- 
fers from  an  excess  of  ambitions.  The  great 
debate  called  for  by  the  Chief  Justice  at  the 
American  Law  Institute  meeting  last  May  has 
not  really  concerned  itself  with  this  problem. 
The  great  debate  has  taken  the  form  of  rhe- 
torical forays.  Each  side  argues  that  the 
proposed  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
Court  would  result  in  the  removal  of  na- 
tional power  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
power  of  the  States.  The  forces  of  Casslus 
and   Brutus   argue   that  this   is   a  desirable 


•  Report  of  the  committee  on  Federal -State 
Relationships  as  Affected  by  Judicial  Deci- 
sions. August  1958. 

•Black.  The  Occasions  of  Justice  80  (1963). 


result  because  the  dispersal  of  government 
power  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  that  in- 
dividual liberty  will  not  be  trodden  under 
the  tyrannous  boots  of  socialist  egalltarlan- 
Ism.  Antony  contends  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  would  be  to  return  us  to  frag- 
mented confederation  Impotent  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  government  In  the  world  of  the 
flOth  century.  Roosevelt's  words  about  a 
"horse  and  buggy  era"  are  this  time  used  in 
defense  of  the  Court.  With  all  due  respect,  I 
submit  that  the  essential  question  remains 
unp.ns-wered.  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  am- 
bition destroys  its  possessor.  Does  the  Court's 
behavior  Invite  its  own  destruction? 

In  what  ways  is  it  charged  that  this  Caesar 
seeks  for  power  that  does  not  belong  to  him? 
Some  such  assertions  can  be  rejected  as  the 
charges  of  disappointed  suitors.  But  there 
are  others  that  cannot  be  so  readily  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  of  the  malice  of  claim- 
ant. Allow  me  to  Itemize  a  few  of  the  latter 
together  with  some  supporting  testimony: 

Item.  The  Court  has  unreasonably  in- 
fringed on  the  authority  committed  by  the 
Constitution  to  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
Listen  to  one  of  the  recent  witnesses: 
"The  claim  for  Judicial  relief  In  this  case 
strikes  at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  system  of  government,  the  separation 
of  powers.  In  upholding  the  claim,  the  Court 
attempts  to  effect  reforms  in  a  field  In  which 
the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can  be,  has 
committed  exclusively  to  the  political  process. 
"This  Court,  no  less  than  all  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  is  bound  by  the 
Con.stitution.  The  Constitution  does  not 
confer  on  the  Court  blanket  authority  to 
step  Into  every  situation  where  the  jwlltlcal 
branch  may  have  fallen  short.  The  stability 
of  tills  institution  ultimately  depends  not 
only  upon  its  being  alert  to  keep  the  other 
branches  of  Government  within  constitu- 
tional bounds  but  equally  upon  recognition 
of  the  limitations  on  the  Court's  own  func- 
tions In  the  constitutional  system." 

This  Is  not  the  charge  of  a  Georgia  legis- 
lator. These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  spoken  as  recently  as  last  February 
17,  in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders.^ 

Item.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  severely  and 
unnecessarily  limited  the  i>ower  of  the  States 
to  enforce  their  criminal  laws. 

Thus  one  recent  critic  had  this  to  say: 
"  'The  rights  of  the  States  to  develop  and 
enforce  their  own  Judicial  procedures,  con- 
sistent with  the  14tb  amendment,  have  long 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  concept 
of  a  healthy  federalism.  Those  rights  are 
today  attenuated  If  not  obliterated  in  the 
name  of  a  victory  for  the  'struggle  for  per- 
sonal liberty.'  But  the  Constitution  com- 
prehends another  struggle  of  equal  Impor- 
tance and  places  on  (the  Supreme  Court)  the 
burden  of  maintaining  it — the  struggle  for 
law  and  order.  I  regret  that  the  Court  does 
not  often  recognize  that  each  defeat  in  that 
struggle  chips  away  inexorably  at  the  base  of 
that  very  personal  liberty  which  it  seeks  to 
protect.  One  is  reminded  of  the  exclamation 
of  Pyrrhus;  'One  more  such  victory  •  •  •  and 
we  are  utterly  undone.'  " 

This.  I  should  tell  you,  is  not  the  confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices  complaining  about 
the  abuses  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  practices; 
it  is  Mr.  Justice  Clark  expressing  his  dis- 
satisfaction in  Fay  v.  Nota.* 

Item.  The  Court  has  revived  the  evils  of 
"substantive  due  process,"  the  cardinal  sin 
committed  by  the  Hughes  Court,  and  the 
one  that  almost  brought  about  its  destruc- 
tion. 
Here  another  expert  witness  has  said: 
"Finally,  I  deem  this  application  of  'cruel 
and  unusual  punishment'  so  novel  that  I  sus- 
pect the  Court  was  hard  put  to  find  a  way 
to  ascribe  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
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the  result  reached  today  rather  tlian  to  its 
ovm  notions  of  ordered  liberty.  If  this  case 
involved  economic  regulation,  the  present 
Court's  allergy  to  substantive  due  jwocess 
would  surely  save  the  statute  and  prevent 
the  Court  from  Imposing  Its  own  philosophi- 
cal predilections  upon  State  legislatures  or 
Congress.  I  fall  to  see  why  the  Court  deems 
it  more  appropriate  to  write  Into  the  Consti- 
tution its  own  abstrtict  notions  of  how  best 
to  handle  the  narcotics  problem,  for  It  ob- 
viously cannot  match  either  the  States  or 
Congress  In  expert  understanding." 

This  Is  the  hand  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Justice  White  In  Robinson  v.  California.^ 

Item.  The  Court  has  usurped  the  powers 
of  the  National  Legislature  in  rewriting  stat- 
utes to  express  its  own  policy  rather  than 
executing  the  decisions  made  by  the  branch 
of  Government  charged  with  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Listen  to  two  deponents  whose  right  to 
speak  to  such  an  issue  is  not  ordinarily 
challenged. 

"What  the  Court  appears  to  have  done  is 
to  create  not  simply  a  duty  of  Inspection, 
but  an  absolute  duty  to  discovery  of  all  de- 
fects; in  short.  It  has  made  the  B.  &  O.  the 
Insurer  of  the  conditions  of  all  premises  and 
equipment,  whether  its  own  or  others,  upon 
which  Its  employees  may  work.  This  is 
wholly  salutary  principle  of  compensation 
for  Industrial  injury  Incorporated  by  work- 
men's compensation  statutes,  but  It  is  not 
the  one  created  by  the  FELA,  which  premises 
liability  upon  negligence  of  the  employing 
railroad.  It  is  my  view  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  employees  such  as  the  petitioner,  who 
are  Injured  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment, should  be  entitled  to  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation  regardless  of  the  em- 
ployer's negligence  and  free  from  traditional 
commonlaw  rules  limiting  recovery.  But 
Congress  has  elected  a  different  test  of  lia- 
bility which,  until  changed,  courts  are 
obliged  to  apply." 

No,  those  are  not  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  but  those  of  this  successor,  Mr. 
Jtistice  Goldberg,  in  Shenker  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  Co.' 

Listen  to  the  same  criticism  in  even  more 
strident  tones: 

"The  present  case  •  *  •  will,  I  think,  be 
marked  as  the  baldest  attempt  by  Judges  In 
modern  times  to  spin  their  own  philosophy 
into  the  fabric  of  the  law,  in  derogation  of 
the  will  of  the  legislature." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Black 
In  Arizona  v.  California.'' 

Item.  The  Court  writes  or  rewrites  law  for 
the  puipose  of  conferring  benefits  on  Negroes 
that  It  would  not  afford  to  others. 

I  offer  here  some  testimony  endorsed  by 
Justices  Harlan,  Clarke,  and  Stewart,  In 
NAACP  V.  Buttons: » 

"No  member  of  this  Court  would  disagree 
that  the  validity  of  State  action  claimed  to 
Infringe  rights  assured  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment is  to  be  Judged  by  the  same  basic  con- 
stitutional standard  whether  or  not  racial 
problems  are  Involved.  No  worse  setback 
could  befall  the  great  principles  established 
by  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483, 
than  to  give  falrmlnded  persons  reasons  to 
think  otherwise.  With  all  respect,  I  believe 
that  the  striking  down  of  this  Virginia  stat- 
ute cannot  be  squared  with  accepted  consti- 
tutional doctrine  In  the  domain  of  State 
regulatory  power  over  the  legal  profession. 

Item.  The  Court  disregards  precedents  at 
will   without   offering  adequate  reasons  for 
change. 
Mr.   Justice  Brennan  puts  his  charge   In 


short  compass  In  Pan  American  Airways  v. 
United  States: » 

"The  root  error,  as  I  see  It,  in  the  Court's 
decision  Is  that  it  works  an  extraordinary 
and  unwarranted  departure  from  the  settled 
principles  by  which  the  antitrust  and  regu- 
latory regimes  of  law  are  accommodated  to 
each  other." 

Item.  The  Court  uses  Its  Judgments  not 
only  to  resolve  the  case  before  It  but  to 
prepare  advisory  opinions  or  worse,  advisory 
opinions  that  do  not  advise. 

The  testimony  here  Includes  the  following : 

"The  Court  has  done  little  more  today 
than  to  supply  new  phrases — imprecise  in 
scope  and  uncertain  in  meaning — for  the 
habeas  corpus  vocabulary  for  district  court 
Judges.  And  because  they  purport  to  es- 
tablish mandatory  requirements  rather  than 
guidelines,  the  tests  elaborated  In  the  Court's 
opinion  run  the  serious  risk  of  becoming 
tallsmanlc  phrases,  the  mechanistic  invoca- 
tion of  which  will  alone  determine  whether 
or  not  a  hearing  is  to  be  had. 

"More  fundamentally,  the  enunciation  of 
an  elaborate  set  of  standards  governing  ha- 
beas corpus  hearings  Is  in  no  sense  required, 
or  even  Invited,  In  order  to  decide  the  case 
•  •  •  and  the  many  pages  of  the  Court's 
opinion  which  set  these  standards  forth 
cannot,  therefore,  be  Justified  even  in  terms 
of  the  normal  function  of  dictum.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  rule  against  advisory  opinions 
which  purport  to  decide  questions  not  actu- 
ally in  Issue  are  too  well  established  to  need 
repeating  at  this  late  date." 

This  is  not  the  plea  by  academic  followers 
of  Herbert  Wechsler  for  principled  decisions 
nor  even  an  argument  by  Wechsler's  oppo- 
nents for  ad  hoc  resolutions.  It  is  the  view 
of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  In  Townsend  v.  Sain." 

Item.  Not  unrelated  to  the  charge  Just 
specified  is  the  proposition  that  the  Court 
seeks  out  constitutional  problems  when  it 
could  very  well  rest  Judgment  on  less  lofty 
grounds. 

Here  is  the  Chief  Justice  himself  speaking 
In  Communist  Party  v.  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board:  " 

"I  do  not  believe  that  strongly  felt  convic- 
tions on  constitutional  questions  or  a  de- 
sire to  shorten  the  course  of  this  litigation 
Justifies  the  Court  In  resolving  any  of  the 
constitutional  questions  presented  so  long  as 
the  record  makes  manifest,  as  I  think  it  does, 
the  existence  of  nonconstltutlonal  questions 
upon  which  this  phase  of  the  proceedings 
should  be  adjudicated.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Court's  action  can  be  Justified." 

Item.  The  Court  has  tmduly  circumscribed 
the  congressional  power  of  Investigation. 

The  testimony  I  offer  here  Is  not  that  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Af- 
fairs Committee  nor  that  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety. It  derives  from  Mr.  Justice  White's 
opinion  in  Gibson  v.  Florida  Investigation 
Committee:  ^ 

"The  net  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  Is,  of 
course,  to  Insulate  from  effective  legislation 
the  time-proven  skills  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  subverting  and  eventually  control- 
ling legitimate  organizations.  Until  such  a 
group,  choeen  as  an  object  of  Communist 
Party  action,  has  been  effectively  reduced  to 
vassalage,  legislative  bodies  may  seek  no  In- 
formation from  the  organization  under  at- 
tack by  duty-bound  Communists.  When  the 
Job  has  been  done,  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittee can  prove  It,  it  then  has  the  hollow 
privilege  of  recording  another  victory  for  the 
Communist  Party,  which  both  Congress  and 
this  Court  have  found  to  be  an  organization 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  power,  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  if 
necessary  by  force  and  violence." 

Item.  I  wlU  close  the  list  with  the  repeated 
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charge  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
Eimendment  as  applied  by  the  Court  consists 
only  of  the  "evanescent  standards"  of  each 
Judge's  notions  of  natural  law."  The  charge 
is  most  strongly  supported  by  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black  In  Adamson  v.  California  >" 
and  Rochin  v.  California,'*  to  which  I  com- 
mend you. 

I  close  the  catalog  not  because  It  is  ex- 
hausted. These  constitute  but  a  small  part 
of  Brutus'  Indictment  and  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  the  witnesses  prepared  to  tes- 
tify to  the  Court's  grasp  for  power.  These 
witnesses  are  Impressive,  however,  for  they 
are  not  enemies  of  the  Court  but  part  of  it. 
Moreover,  their  depositions  may  be  garnered 
simply  by  thumbing  the  pages  of  the  recent 
volumes  of  the  U.S.  Reports,  which  is  exactly 
the  way  that  my  partial  catalog  was  created. 
Let  me  make  clear  that  this  testimony 
does  not  prove  Caesar's  guilt,  but  only  dem- 
onstrates that  these  charges  cannot  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  The  fact  that  they  are 
endorsed  by  such  irresjKinslble  groups  as 
would  support  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  does  not  add  to  their  validity. 
But  neither  does  such  support  invalidate 
them. 

What  then  of  Antony's  defenses  of  Caesar? 
First  Is  the  proposition  that  otrr  Caesar  has 
done  no  more  than  perform  the  duties  with 
which  he  is  charged.  We  have  It  from  no 
less  eminent  an  authority  than  Paul  Preund 
that  the  Court  has  not  exceeded  Its  func- 
tions and  he  defines  them  thus:  '^ 

"First  of  all,  the  Court  has  a  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  constitutional  order,  the 
distribution  of  public  power  and  the  limita- 
tion on  that  power. 

"A  second  great  mission  of  the  Court  is 
to  maintain  a  common  market  of  conti- 
nental extent  against  State  barriers  or  State 
trade  preferences. 

"In  the  third  place,  there  falls  t>o  the  Court 
a  vital  role  In  the  preservation  of  an  open 
society,  whose  government  Is  to  remain  both 
responsive  and  responsible.  Responsive  gov- 
ernment requires  freedom  of  expression;  re- 
sponsible government  demands  fairness  of 
representation . " 

And  BO,  Professor  Preund  suggests,  the 
Court  has  done  no  more  than  its  duty  and  he 
predicts  that  we  shall  be  grateful  to  It:  " 

"The  future  Is  not  likely  to  bring  a  lessen- 
ing of  governmental  Intervention  In  our  per- 
sonal concerns.  And  as  science  advances  Into 
outer  and  Inner  space — the  far  reaches  of  the 
galaxy  and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mind — as 
physical  controls  become  possible  over  our 
genetic  and  our  psychic  constitutions,  we 
may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  some 
limits  are  set  by  our  legal  constitution.  We 
may  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  we  are 
being  equipped  with  legal  controls,  with  de- 
cent procedures,  with  access  to  the  centers  of 
decisionmaking,  and  participation  In  our 
secular  destiny,  for  our  days  and  for  the  days 
we  shall  not  see." 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  second  de- 
fense Is  really  different  from  the  first.  Here 
we  are  met  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Court,  politically  the  least  responsible  branch 
of  government,  has  proved  itself  to  be  morally 
the  most  responsible.  In  short,  the  Court  has 
acted  because  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. State  and  National  have  failed  to  act. 
And  a  parade  of  horribles  would  not  be  Imag- 
inary that  marched  before  us  the  abuses  that 
the  community  has  rained  on  the  Negro;  the 
evils  of  McCarthylsm  and  the  continued  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  thought  committed 
by  the  National  Legislature;  the  refusal  of 
the  States  and  the  Nation  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  voices  of  the  disenfranchised  to  be 
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heard,  either  by  preventing  groups  from 
voting,  or  by  mechanlsma  for  continued  con- 
trol of  the  legislature  by  the  politically  en- 
trenched, including  gerrymandering,  and 
subordlnaUon  of  majority  rule  by  the  flllbus- 
ter  and  committee  control  of  Congress;  the 
police  tactics  that  violate  the  most  treasured 
rights  of  the  human  personality,  police  tac- 
tics that  we  have  all  condemned  when  exer- 
cised by  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists.  ThU 
list,  too,  may  be  extended  almost  to  infinity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  other 
branches  of  Government  have  failed  In  meet- 
ing some  of  their  essential  obligations  to  pro- 
vide constitutional  government. 

The  third  defense  Is  that  which  I  have 
labeled  the  defense  of  Caesars  will.  It  Is  put 
most  frankly  and  tersely  by  Prof.  John  Roche 
In  this  way." 

•'As  a  participant  In  American  society  In 
1963 — somewhat  removed  from  the  abstract 
world  of  democratic  political  theory — I  am 
delighted  when  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
action  against  bad  policy  on  whatever  con- 
stitutional basis  It  can  establish  or  Invent. 
In  short.  I  accept  Aristotle's  dictum  that  the 
essence  of  pollUcal  tragedy  Is  for  the  good  to 
be  opposed  In  the  name  of  the  perfect.  Thus, 
while  I  wish  with  Professors  Wechsler  and 
Kurland.  Inter  alios,  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices could  proceed  on  the  same  principles 
as  British  Judges,  It  does  not  unsettl  ^  or  irri- 
tate me  when  they  behave  like  Americans. 
Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  Court  In  1954, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  have  supported  the 
constitutional  death  sentence  on  racial  segre- 
gation, even  though  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
properly  ordered  democratic  society  this 
should  be  a  task  for  the  legislature.  To  para- 
phrase St.  Augustine,  in  this  world  one  must 
take  his  breaks  where  he  finds  them." 

There  then  are  the  pleadings.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  a  capacity  to  decide  the  case.  It 
certainly  Isn't  ripe  for  summary  Judgment 
or  Judgment  on  the  pleadings.  I  am  fearful 
only  that  If  the  case  goes  to  Issue  In  this 
manner,  the  result  will  be  chaos  whichever 
side  prevails.  For,  like  Judge  Learned  Hand, 
I  am  apprehensive  that  If  nothing  protects 
our  democracy  and  freedom  except  the 
bulwarks  that  the  Court  can  erect,  we  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Thus,  I  would  answer  the 
question  that  purports  to  be  mooted  today. 
whether  the  court-of-the-unlon  amendment 
should  be  promulgated.  In  the  words  of  that 
great  Judge:  " 

"And  so,  to  sum  up.  I  believe  that  for  by 
far  the  greater  p.irt  of  their  work  it  is  a 
condition  upon  the  success  of  our  system 
that  the  Judges  should  be  independent:  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  their  independence 
should  be  impaired  because  of  their  consti- 
tutional function  But  the  price  of  this 
Immunity.  I  Insist.  Is  that  they  should  not 
have  the  last  word  in  those  basic  conflicts 
of  'right  and  wrong — between  those  whose 
endless  Jar  .ustlce  resides.'  You  may  ask  then 
what  will  become  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  equity  and  fairplay  which  our  con- 
stitutions enshrine:  and  whether  I  seriously 
believe  that  unsupported  they  will  serve 
merely  as  counsels  of  moderation.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  say  what  will  be  left  of 
those  principles;  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  serve  only  as  counsels;  but  this 
much  I  think  I  do  know — that  a  society  so 
riven  that  the  spirit  of  moderation  Is  gone. 
no  court  can  save:  that  a  society  where  that 
spirit  flourishes,  no  court  need  save:  that 
In  a  society  which  evades  its  responsibility 
by  thrusting  upon  the  courtj  the  nurture 
of  that  spirit,  that  spirit  In  the  end  will 
perish." 

I  find   then  that  I  have  come   neither  to 
praise  nor  to  bury  Caesar.  I  should  only  re- 


mind those  who  would  destroy  Caesar  of  the 
self-destruction  to  which  the  noble  Brutus 
WM  brought:  nor  can  the  Antonys  among 
US — who  would  use  Caesar  for  their  own 
ends — rejoice  at  his  ultimate  fate.  For  Cae- 
sar himself,  I  should  t)orrow  the  advice  given 
Cromwell  by  Wolsey:  "I  charge  thee,  fling 
away  ambition:  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 


'•  Roche.  The  Expatriation  Cases;  "Breathes 
There  the  Man  With  Soul  So  Dead?"  1963 
Supreme  Court  Review.  325,  326  n.  4. 

>»  Hand.  The  Spirit  of  Liberty  164  t2d  ed. 
1953). 


[From  U.S.    News   &   World   Report,   Mar.   7, 
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Famous  Jvdge  REBt^KES  Supreme  Court 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Judge  Learned  Hand,  now  retired,  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  ever  to  sit  on  the  fed- 
eral bench.  For  many  years  he  presided  over 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Tork,  and  his  opinions  were  usually  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Indeed  his  opinions  came  to  be  regarded  by 
the  legal  profession  as  among  the  most  per- 
suasive expositions  of  "the  law  of  the  land." 
Recently  Judge  Hand  delivered  a  series 
of  three  lectures  before  the  students  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  dealt  with  the  widely 
debated  concept  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
"legislate"  at  will. 

These  lectures  have  Just  been  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press.  While  they  are 
written  in  dispassionate  and  restrained 
phrases,  the  le.sson  contained  therein  Is  un- 
mistakable. It  is  one  of  sharp  rebuke  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  tendency  to  set  Itself 
up  as  a  "third  legislative  chamber." 

Jvidge  Hand  Issues  a  warning  as  to  what 
the  American  citizen  faces  whenever  the  Su- 
preme Court  not  only  restricts  the  right  of 
legislative  bodies  to  legislate  but  Itself  as- 
sumes a  legislative  function. 

Judge  Hand  does  not  confine  his  criticism 
merely  to  the  present-day  Supreme  Court.  He 
points  out  that  an  1894  opinion  of  the  Court 
foreshadowed  current  trends.  He  quotes  the 
Court's  declaration  at  that  time  that  a  State 
Legislature's  "determination  as  to  what  Is  a 
proper  exercise  of  its  police  powers  is  not 
final  or  conclusive,  but  is  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  courts." 

Judge  Hand  observes  that  "such  a  defini- 
tion leaves  no  alternative  to  regarding  the 
court  as  a  third  legislative  chamber."  He  then 
notes  the  subsequent  disavowals  of  such  a 
doctrine  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  cites  a 
1952  opinion  which  says: 

"Our  recent  decisions  make  plain  that  we 
do  not  sit  as  a  superlegislature  to  weigh  the 
wisdom  of  legislation,  nor  to  decide  whether 
the  policy  which  it  expresses  offends  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  " 

Judge  Hand  remarks:  "One  would  suppose 
that  these  decisions  and  the  opinions  that 
accompanied  them  would  have  put  an  end — 
at  least  when  economic  interests  only  were 
at  stake — to  any  Judicial  review  of  a  statute 
because  the  choice  made  |by  Congress  or 
the  State  Legislatures]  between  the  values 
and  sacrifices  In  conflict  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Court's  notions  of  Justice." 

Judge  Hand  finds,  however,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently  has  not  only  pro- 
ceeded to  impose  Its  own  view  of  what  Is 
wise  or  unwise  legislation,  irrespective  of 
constitutional  p>owers,  but  seems  to  have 
applied  hostile  rules  where  "property"  was 
Involved  and  softer  rules  where  "liberty" 
was  at  issue.  He  says: 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  It  would  have 
seemed  a  strange  anomaly  to  those  who 
penned  the  words  In  the  Fifth  (Amendment] 
to  learn  that  they  constituted  severer  re- 
strictions as  to  Liberty  than  Property,  es- 
pecially now  that  Liberty  not  only  Includes 
freedom  from  personal  restraint,  but  enough 
economic  security  to  allow  Its  possessor  the 
enjoyment  of  a  satisfactory  life. 

"I  can  see  no  more  persuasive  reason  for 
supposing  that  a  legislature  Is  a  priori  less 
qualified  to  choose  between  'personal'  than 
between  economic  values:  and  there  have 
been  strong  protests,  to  me  unanswerable. 


that  there  is  no  constitutional  basis  for  as- 
serting a  larger  measure  of  Judicial  super- 
vision over  the  first  than  over  the  second." 
Judge  Hand  puts  his  finger  on  the  cases 
that  today  transcend  all  others  as  examples 
of  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  says: 

"The  question  arose  in  acute  form  In  'The 
Segregation  Cases."  In  these  decisions  did  the 
Court  mean  to  'overrule'  the  'legislative 
Judgment"  of  States  by  Its  own  reappraisal 
of  the  relative  values  at  stake?  Or  did  It  hold 
that  It  was  alone  enough  to  Invalidate  the 
statutes  that  they  had  denied  racial  equality 
because  the  [Fourteenth]  Amendment  inex- 
orably exempts  that  Interest  from  legislative 
appraisal? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  assume  that 
it  did  mean  to  reverse  the  'legislative  Judg- 
ment' by  Its  own  appraisal.  It  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  reliable  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  congressional  debates  in 
1868  and  It  put  Its  decision  upon  the  'feel- 
ing of  inferiority"  that  'segregation"  was 
likely  to  Instill  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  educated  as  a  group  separated  by  their 
race  alone. 

"There  Is  Indeed  nothing  In  the  discussion 
(by  the  Supreme  Court]  that  positively  for- 
bids the  conclusion  that  the  Court  meant 
that  racial  equality  was  a  value  that  must 
prevail  against  any  conflicting  Interest,  but 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  to  such  an  ex- 
treme. Plessy  V.  Ferguson  [the  1896  case 
approving  'separate  but  equal"  facilities]  was 
not  overruled  In  form  anyway;  It  was  dis- 
tinguished [differentiated]  because  of  the 
Increased  Importance  of  education  In  the 
56  years  that  had  elapsed  since  It  was  de- 
cided. 

"I  do  not  see  how  this  distinction  can  be 
reconciled  vrtth  the  notion  that  racial  equal- 
ity Is  a  paramount  value  that  State  Legisla- 
tures are  not  to  appraise  and  whose  Invasion 
Is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  any  statute. 

"Whether  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  if  the  Interests  involved  had  been  eco- 
nomic, of  course.  I  cannot  say,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least  as  to  'Personal 
Rights'  the  old  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
reasserted. 

"It  is  curious  that  no  mention  was  made 
of  Section  Three  (of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment], which  offered  an  escape  from  Inter- 
vening, for  It  empowers  Congress  to  'enforce' 
all  the  preceding  sections  by  'appropriate 
legislation.' 

"The  Court  must  have  regarded  this  as 
only  a  cumulative  corrective,  not  being  dis- 
posed to  divest  Itself  of  that  power  of  review 
that  it  has  so  often  exercised  and  as  often 
disclaimed. 

"I  must  therefore  conclude  this  part  of 
what  I  have  to  say  by  acknowledging  that 
I  do  not  know  what  the  doctrine  Is  as  to  the 
scope  of  these  clauses;  I  cannot  frame  any 
definition  that  will  explain  when  the  Court 
will  assume  the  role  of  a  third  legislative 
chamber  and  when  It  will  limit  Its  authority 
to  keeping  Congress  and  the  States  within 
their  accredited  authority." 

Judge  Hand  says  he  "has  never  been  able 
to  understand"  on  what  basis  other  than  as 
a  "coup  de  main"  the  Supreme  Court  adopted 
the  view  that  It  may  actually  legislate.  By 
"coup  de  main,"  he  means,  of  coiu-se,  arbi- 
trary usurpation  of  power. 

Should  we  establish  a  "third  legislative 
chamber"?  This  is  the  penetrating  question 
asked  by  Judge  Hand,  but  he  adds  quickly; 
"If  we  do  need  a  third  chamber  It  should 
appear  for  what  It  Is.  and  not  as  the  Inter- 
preter of  Inscrutable  principles." 

But  Judge  Hand  doubts  the  wisdom  of  let- 
ting a  Judge  "serve  as  a  communal  mentor" 
and  deems  Inexpedient  any  such  wider  form 
of  review  based  on  the  "moral  radiation"  of 
court  decisions.  He  gives  these  reasons  for 
his  view: 

"In  the  first  place  It  is  apparent,  I  submit, 
that  In  so  far  as  It  Is  made  part  of  the 
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duties  of  Judges  to  take  sides  in  political 
controversies,  their  known  or  expected  con- 
victions or  predilections  will,  and  Indeed 
should,  be  at  least  one  determinant  In  their 
appointment  and  an  Important  one. 

"There  has  been  plenty  of  past  experience 
that  confirms  this;  Indeed,  we  have  become 
so  tised  to  It  that  we  accept  It  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"No  doubt  It  Is  Inevitable,  however  cir- 
cumscribed his  duty  may  be,  that  the  per- 
sonal proclivities  of  an  interpreter  will  to 
some  extent  Interject  themselves  Into  the 
meaning  he  Imputes  to  a  text,  but  In  very 
much  the  greater  part  of  a  Judge's  duties  he 
is  charged  vrith  freeing  himself  as  far  as 
he  can  from  all  personal  preferences,  and  that 
becomes  difficult  in  proportion  as  these  are 
strong. 

"The  degree  to  which  he  will  secure  com- 
pliance with  his  commands  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  how  far  the  community  be- 
lieves him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  public 
will,  conceived  as  a  resultant  of  many  con- 
flicting strains  that  have  come,  at  least  pro- 
visionally, to  a  consensus. 

"This  sanction  disappears  In  so  far  as  It 
is  supposed  permissible  for  him  covertly  to 
smuggle  into  his  decisions  his  personal  no- 
tions of  what  Is  desirable,  however  dis- 
interested personally  those  may  be. 

"Compliance  will  then  much  more  depend 
upon  a  resort  to  force,  not  a  desirable  ex- 
pedient when  it  can  be  avoided." 

Those  last  words  could  apply  to  the  use 
of  troops  at  Little  Bock,  which  certainly  was 
"not  a  desirable  expedient"  and  could  have 
been  avoided. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Judge  Hand 
would  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Cotirt  adhere 
to  Its  basic  function  of  interpreting  legisla- 
tion without  adding  laws  not  written  by  the 
people's  legislatures.  He  evidently  deplores 
the  tendency  to  vest  political  power  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  whose 
Justices  are  appointed  for  life.  He  concludes : 

"For  myself  It  would  be  most  irksome  to  be 
ruled  by  a  bevy  of  Platonic  Guardians, 
even  If  I  knew  how  to  choose  them,  while 
I  assuredly  do  not.  If  they  were  in  charge,  I 
should  miss  the  stimulus  of  Uving  In  a  so- 
ciety where  I  have,  at  least  theoretically, 
some  part  In  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

"Of  course  I  know  how  Illusory  would  be 
the  belief  that  my  vote  determined  anything; 
but  nevertheless  when  I  go  to  the  polls  I 
have  a  satisfaction  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
all  engaged  in  a  common  venture." 

Judge  Hand  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  contemporary  understanding  of  the  true 
limits  of  the  Supreme  Court's  powers.  For 
there  are  Umlts.  and  the  Congress,  acting 
for  the  people,  can  and  should  Impose  such 
limits  lest  we  fall  victim  to  absolutism  in  our 
own  Institutions. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Oct.  24, 

1958] 

How  U.S.  Jotges  Peix  About  the  Supreme 

CotniT 

(A  critical  attitude  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  is  now  found  to  exist  among  federal 
Judges.  This  Is  revealed  In  a  poll  by  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report."  The  poll  asked  fed- 
eral Judges  whether  they  agreed  with  a  report 
adopted  recently  by  36  State  chief  Justices. 
That  report  criticized  the  Supreme  Court  for 
playing  a  "role  of  policy  maker."  Of  federal 
Judges  who  expressed  an  opinion,  54  per  cent 
agreed  with  that  criticism.  Replying  to  the 
poll  were  128  Judges  representing  all  regions 
of  the  country.) 

A  poll  of  Judges  m  federal  courts  Indicates 
that  a  majority  of  the  Judges  who  expressed 
an  opinion  are  critical  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S. 

This  majority  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of 
a  report  by  36  State  chief  Justices  that  the 
Supreme  Court  "too  often  has  tended  to 
adopt  the  role  of  policy  maker  without  proper 
Judicial  restraint." 


A  minority  of  Judges  who  replied  disagreed 
wtth  that  conclusion. 

There  are  351  Judges,  active  and  retired,  on 
U.S.  district  courts  and  VS.  drcolt  courts  of 
appeals.  These  were  asked  by  "Uj3.  News  & 
World  Report,"  In  a  mall  questionnaire, 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  con- 
clusions In  a  report  approved  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices  of  State  Supreme 
Courts. 

This  report,  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.S.,  was  approved,  36  to  8,  in  a  formal 
vote  by  the  Chief  JusUceS  of  State  Supreme 
Courts  at  their  annual  meeting  last  August. 
Four  Justices  were  not  present  at  the  vote; 
two  abstained. 

Pull  text  of  the  report  Itself,  more  than  11,- 
000  words,  was  mailed  by  "U.S.  News  Si 
World  Report"  along  with  the  questionnaire 
to  all  federal  Judges. 

Each  federal  district  and  circuit  Judge  was 
asked  simply  to  mark  an  "X"  before  the  state- 
ment "I  agree"  or  "I  disagree"  with  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Chief  Jtistlces.  This  report 
did  not  directly  concern  Itself  with  the  issue 
of  segregation  of  races  in  schools,  nor  did 
It  mention  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
desegregation  cases.  It  did  criticize  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  lack  of  "proper  Judicial  re- 
straint" in  rulings  that  deal  with  the  "extent 
and  extension  of  federal  power,  and  the  su- 
pervision of  State  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." 

In  the  poll  by  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report," 
replies  were  received  from  128  Judges,  or  36.5 
per  cent  of  those  polled.  Replies  were  repre- 
sentative of  all  regions  and  of  the  full  mem- 
bership of  Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
as  well  as  of  Judges  of  U.S.  circuit  courts  of 
appeals. 

Of  all  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naire: 

Forty-six  per  cent  expressed  agreement 
with  the  conclusions  of  chief  Justices  of  State 
supreme  courts. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  disagreed  with  the 
State  chief  Justices. 

Fifteen  per  cent  preferred  not  to  express 
any  view. 
Of  all  those  who  did  express  an  opinion: 
Fifty-four  per  cent  agreed  with  the  report 
of  the  State  chief  Justices,  which  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S  "'too  often  has 
tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy  maker 
without  proper  Judicial  restraint." 

Forty-six  per  cent  disagreed  with  this  con- 
clusion. 

By  regions,  the  Judges  voted  this  way: 
From   Washington,   D.C.,   replies   were   re- 
ceived  from  38.5   per  cent  of  the  26  Judges 
sitting  on  U.S.  district  courts  and  U.S.  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals. 

Of  those  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  replied: 
Eighty  per  cent  agreed  with  the  chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  State  supreme  courts  In  their 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S, 
Twenty  per  cent  disagreed. 
There   were  no  replies  received  from  the 
"no  opinion"  category. 

It  is  In  the  nation's  capital  that  Judges  are 
most  closely  in  contact  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  U.S. 

In  the  South,  50  per  cent  of  the  federal 
Judges  replied. 

Of  those  who  replied  from  the  South: 
Fifty-five   and   one-half   per   cent   agreed 
with  the  report  of  the  State  chief  Justices 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  has  acted 
without  proper  Judicial  restraint. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  Judges  In  the 
South  disagreed. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent  mailed  back 
the  questionnaire  but  preferred  not  to  ex- 
press a  view. 

(States  of  South:  Ala.,  Ark.,  Pla..  Ga..  La., 
Miss..  N.C..  S.C,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  Va.) 

Outside  the  South,  33  percent  of  the  Judges 
replied. 

Of  those  who  replied  from  outside  the 
South: 


Forty-two  and  four-tenths  per  cent  agreed 
with  the  report  of  the  State  chief  Jtistices  in 
their  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S. 
Forty-three    and    one-half    percent    disa- 
greed. 

Fourteen  and  one-tenth  per  cent  who  re- 
plied preferred  not  to  express  a  view. 

Of  those  outside  the  South  who  did  ex- 
press their  views: 

Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent  agreed 
with  the  State  chief  Justices. 

Fnfty  and  six-tenths  per  cent  disagreed. 
Gallup  appraisal.   A   response   of   36.5   per 
cent  to  a  mail  poll  is  rated  by  those  whose 
business  it  Is  to  conduct  polls  as  "very  good 
indeed." 

George  Gallup.  Director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  when  asked 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  above  poll  to 
evaluate  mall  questionnaires  generally,  said 
this: 

"A  mall  return  which  receives  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  replies  is  about  average.  Any- 
thing from  30  to  40  per  cent  Is  very  good. 

"A  questionnaire  to  which  the  recipient 
can  give  an  offhand  reply  will  get  better  re- 
sults than  a  questionnaire  which  requires 
the  recipient  to  read  any  lengthy  document 
before  replying.  If  you  get  a  30  to  40  per  cent 
return,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  lengthy 
document  accompanying  the  questionnaire, 
to  be  read  by  the  recipient,  I  should  say  the 
results  would  be  very  good,  indeed." 

A  mail  poll  drawing  replies  from  36.5  per 
cent  of  all  federal  Judges  other  than  those  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  itsell  is  described 
by  professional  samplers  of  opinion  as  pro- 
viding a  fair  measure  of  opinion  of  all  the 
Judges  polled. 

What  the  poll  tells.  The  poll  of  U.S.  district 
Judges  and  Judges  on  the  U.S.  circuit  courts 
of  appeals,  as  a  result,  shows  this: 

A  majority  of  federal  Judges  participaUng 
in  the  poll  are  agreed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
"too  often"  has  not  exercised  "proper  Judi- 
cial restraint"  in  exercising  its  power  to  make 
policy. 

This  majority  approved  the  statement  of 
the  36  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme  courts 
that  "in  the  light  of  the  Immense  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  practical  non- 
reviewabillty  in  most  instances,  no  more 
important  obligation  rests  upon  it,  in  our 
view,  than  that  of  careful  moderation  in 
the  exercise  of  its  policy-making  role." 

A  majority  of  federal  judges  participating 
likewise  agrees  with  the  report  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  State  supreme  courts  when  it 
says:  "We  are  not  alone  in  our  view  that  the 
Court,  In  many  cases  arising  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  has  assumed  what 
seem  to  us  primarily  legislative  pKJwers." 

The  poll  made  by  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" was  conducted  by  mall  to  determine 
whether  or  not  federal  judges  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  the  formal  poll  of  State  chief 
Justices  in  the  view  expressed  in  their  report 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  extending  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  at  exfjense 
of  the  Individual  States  "without  proper 
Judicial  restraint." 

Critics  of  criticism.  The  New  York  "Times" 
is  reported  to  have  made  an  effort  through 
its  ovim  reporters  to  dissuade  judges  from 
participating  in  the  poll.  "Times"  reporters 
called  by  telephone  a  number  of  Judges  and, 
some  of  these  Judges  say,  argued  with  them 
that  they  would  not  reply. 

While  the  poll  by  "V£.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" was  In  progress,  the  New  York  "Times" 
printed  a  story  under  a  headline:  "Judges 
Angered  by  Poll  on  Court,  More  Than  a  Score 
Express  Indignation  over  Magazine  Survey 
on  Critical  Report."  This  story  said  that  New 
York  "Times"  reporters  had  "sampled"  fed- 
eral Judges  in  "several  cities."  The  article 
expressed  the  opinion  that  not  a  quarter  of 
those  polled  would  reply.  In  Washington  an- 
other newspaper,  the  "Post  and  Times 
Herald,"  also  polled  some  of  the  federal 
Judges  about  the  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report" 
polL  The  "Post  and  Times  Herald"  predicted 
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that  "lew  than  a  20  per  cent  return"  would 
be  received. 

The  "XJS.  News  &  World  Report"  poll  was 
conducted  In  confidence,  and  Judges  were  not 
asked  to  sign  their  names.  A  substantial 
number,  nonetheless,  did  sign  their  names 
after  checking  the  answer. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  U.S.  many  times  In 
the  past,  as  now,  has  been  a  center  of  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  Its  power.  The  report 
of  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme  courts  and 
the  poll  of  Judges  on  federal  courts  below 
the  Supreme  Court  reveal  a  strong  under- 
current of  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
among  Judges  themselves.  The  report  of  the 
State  chief  Justices  was  printed  In  full  text 
In  the  October  3  lasue  of  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report." 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Oct.  3,    1958] 

What  36  Stats  Chist  Justices  Said  Aboxtt 

THx  SxnnuMS  Court 

(For  the  first  time,  here  la  full  text  of  his- 
toric report.  The  chief  Justices  of  36  States 
recently  adopted  a  report  critical  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  declaring 
that  the  Court  "has  tended  to  adopt  the  role 
of  policy  maker  without  proper  Judicial  re- 
straint." This  report,  approved  by  the  chief 
Justices  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation's 
States,  found  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  has  abused  the  power  given  to  It  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Court  Is  pictured  as 
Invading  fields  of  Government  reserved  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  States.  Pull  text  of 
this  historic  document  has  not  previously 
been  given  wide  distribution.  It  is  printed 
below,  together  with  the  formal  resolution 
of  approval  by  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Justices.) 

(The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  meet- 
ing in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  23.  1958, 
adopted  a  resolution  submitted  by  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Federal-State  Relationships  as  Af- 
fected by  Judicial  Decisions.  Vote  on  the 
resolution  was  36  to  8,  with  2  members  ab- 
staining aind  4  not  present.) 

Resolved: 

1.  That  this  Conference  approves  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Federal-State  Re- 
lationships as  Affected  by  Judicial  Decisions 
submitted  at  this  meeting. 

2.  That,  in  the  field  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships, the  division  of  powers  between 
thoee  grEmted  to  the  National  Government 
and  those  reserved  to  the  State  Governments 
should  be  tested  solely  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Amendments  thereto. 

3.  That  this  Conference  believes  that  our 
system  of  federalism,  under  which  control 
of  matters  primarily  of  national  concern  is 
committed  to  our  National  Government  and 
control  of  matters  primarily  of  local  con- 
cern Is  reserved  to  the  several  States,  is  sound 
and  should  be  more  diligently  preserved. 

4.  That  this  Conference,  while  recognizing 
that  the  application  of  constitutional  rules 
to  changed  conditions  must  be  sufficiently 
flexible  as  to  make  such  rules  adaptable  to 
altered  conditions,  believes  that  a  funda- 
mental purpose  of  having  a  written  Con- 
stitution Is  to  promote  the  certainty  and 
stability  of  the  provisions  of  law  set  forth 
In  such  a  Constitution. 

5.  That  this  Conference  hereby  respectfully 
urges  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  In  exercising  the  great  powers  con- 
fided to  It  for  the  determination  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  allocation  and  extent  of  na- 
tional and  State  powers,  respectively,  and  as 
to  the  validity  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
States,  exercise  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ju- 
dicial powers — the  power  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint — by  recognizing  and  giving  effect 
to  the  difference  between  that  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Constitution  may  pre- 
scribe or  permit,  and  that  which,  on  the 
other,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
from  time  to  time  constituted,  may  deem 


desirable  or  undesirable,  to  the  end  that  our 
system  of  federalism  may  continue  to  func- 
tion with  and  through  the  preservation  of 
local  self-goverzunent. 

6.  That  this  Conference  firmly  believes 
that  the  subject  with  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal-State  Relationships  as  Af- 
fected by  Judicial  Decisions  has  been  con- 
cerned is  one  of  continuing  importance,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  subject  In  the  ensuing  year. 

ruLL  TEXT  or  the  committee's  report  as  ap- 
proved BY  the  state  chief  JUSTICES 


Foreword 
Your  Committee  on  Federal-State  Rela- 
tionships as  Affected  by  Judicial  Decisions 
was  appointed  pursuant  to  action  taken  at 
the  1957  meeting  of  the  Conference,  at  which, 
you  will  recall,  there  was  some  discussion  of 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resolution  expressing 
concern  with  regard  thereto  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference.  This  Committee  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  in  December,  1957,  at 
which  plans  for  conducting  our  work  were 
developed.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
Sidney  Spector  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  by  Professor  Philip  B.  Kurland 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

The  Committee  believed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  survey  this  field  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  trends  rather  than  by  at- 
tempting to  submit  detailed  analyses  of 
many  cases.  It  was  realized,  however,  that 
an  expert  survey  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  within  the  area  under  considera- 
tion would  be  highly  desirable  in  order  that 
we  might  have  the  benefit  In  drafting  this 
report  of  scholarly  research  and  of  competent 
analysis  and  appraisal,  as  well  as  of  objec- 
tivity of  approach. 

Thanks  to  I>rofessor  Kurland  and  to  four 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  several  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  subjects  within  the 
Committee's  field  of  action  have  been  pre- 
pared and  have  been  furnished  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Conference. 
These  monographs  and  their  authors  are  as 
follows: 

1.  "The  Supreme  Court,  the  Due  Process 
Clause,  and  the  In  Personam  Jurisdiction  of 
State  Courts,"  by  Professor  Kurland; 

2.  "Limitations  on  State  Power  to  Deal  with 
Issues  of  Subversion  and  Loyalty,"  by  As- 
sistant Professor  I  Roger  C.  I  Cramton; 

3.  "Congress,  the  States  and  Commerce," 
by  Professor  Allison  Dunham: 

4.  "The  Supreme  Court.  Federalism,  and 
State  Systems  of  Criminal  Justice,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A.  Allen;  and 

5.  "The  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress  and 
State  Jurisdiction  Over  Labor  Relations,"  by 
I>rofessor  Bernard  D.  Meltzer. 

These  gentlemen  have  devoted  much  time, 
study  and  thought  to  the  preparation  of 
very  scholarly,  interesting  and  instructive 
monographs  on  the  above  subjects.  We  wish 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  each  of 
them  for  his  very  thorough  research  and 
analysis  of  these  problems.  With  the  pres- 
sure of  the  work  of  our  respective  courts, 
the  members  of  this  Committee  could  not 
have  undertaken  this  research  work  and  we 
could  scarcely  have  hoped,  even  with  ample 
time,  to  equal  the  thorough  and  excellent 
reports  which  they  have  written  on  their 
respective  subjects. 

It  had  originally  been  hoped  that  all  neces- 
sary research  material  would  be  available  to 
your  Committee  by  the  end  of  April  and  that 
the  Committee  could  study  It  and  then  meet 
for  discussion,  possibly  late  in  May,  and 
thereafter  send  at  least  a  draft  of  the  Com- 
mittee's report  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference well  In  advance  of  the  1958  meeting; 
but  these  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 

The  magnitude  of  the  studies  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have  been 
made  rendered  it  Impossible  to  complete 
them  until  about  two  months  after  the  origi- 


nal target  date  and  it  has  been  impracticable 
to  hold  another  meeting  of  this  Conunittee 
until  the  time  of  the  Conference. 

Even  after  tills  unavoidable  delay  had  de- 
veloped, there  was  a  plan  to  have  these  papers 
presented  at  a  seminar  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  late  In  June.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  plan  could  not  be  carried 
through,  either. 

We  hope,  however,  that  these  papers  may 
be  published  in  the  near  future  with  such 
changes  and  additions  as  the  several  authors 
may  wish  to  make  In  them.  Some  will  un- 
doubtedly be  desired  In  order  to  Include  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  In  some  cases 
which  are  referred  to  In  these  monographs, 
but  In  which  decisions  were  rendered  after 
the  monographs  had  been  prepared.  Each  of 
the  monographs  as  transmitted  to  us  is  stated 
to  be  in  preliminary  form  and  subject  to 
change  and  as  not  being  for  publication. 

Much  as  we  are  Indebted  to  Professor  Kur- 
land and  his  colleagues  for  their  Invaluable 
research  aid,  your  Committee  must  accept 
sole  responsibility  for  the  views  herein 
stated.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  Impracticable  to 
include  all  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  their 
analyses  In  this  report. 

Background  and  perspective 
We  think  it  desirable  at  the  outset  of  this 
report  to  set  out  some  points  which  may 
help  to  put  the  report  in  proper  perspective, 
familiar  or  self-evident  as  these  points  may 
be. 

First,  though  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  have  a  major  Im- 
pact upon  federal-State  relationships  and 
have  had  such  an  Impact  since  the  days  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  they  are  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  structure  of  these  relationships. 
These  relations  are,  of  course,  founded  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself. 
They  are  materially  affected  not  only  by  Judi- 
cial decisions  but  In  very  large  measure  by 
acts  of  Congress  adopted  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  They  are  also 
affected,  or  may  be  affected,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  treaty  power. 

Of  good  practical  Importance  as  affecting 
federal-State  relationships  are  the  rulings 
and  actions  of  federal  administrative  bodies. 
These  Include  the  independent-agency  reg- 
ulatory bodies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
missions, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the   National   Labor   Relations   Board. 

Many  Important  administrative  powers 
are  exercised  by  the  several  departments  of 
the  executive  branch,  notably  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  scope  and  Importance  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  tax  laws  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  many  Individuals  and 
businesses  because  of  their  direct  Impact, 
and  require  no  elaboration. 

Second,  when  we  turn  to  the  specific  field 
of  the  effect  of  Judicial  decisions  on  federal- 
State  relationships,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
question  as  to  where  power  should  He  to  give 
the  ultimate  Interpretation  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  laws  made  In  pursuance 
thereof  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  By  necessity  and  by  almost  universal 
common  consent,  these  ultimate  powers  are 
regarded  as  being  vested  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Any  other  allo- 
cation of  such  power  would  seem  to  lead  to 
chaos.  See  Judge  Learned  Hand's  most  In- 
teresting Holmes  Lectures  on  "The  Bill  of 
Rights"  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
this  year  and  published  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Third,  there  Is  obviously  great  interaction 
between  federal  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  on  the  one  hand  and  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other,  because 
of  the  power  of  the  Court  to  Interpret  and 
apply  acts  of  Congress  and  to  determine  the 
validity  of  administrative  action  and  the 
permissible  scope  thereof. 
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Fourth,  whether  federalism  shall  continue 
to  exist  and,  if  so,  in  what  form  Is  primarily 
a  political  question  rather  than  a  Judicial 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  Judicial  decisions,  specifically 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  can  give 
tremendous  impetus  to  changes  In  the  al- 
location of  powers  and  responsibilities  as 
between  the  federal  and  State  governments. 
Likewise,  It  can  hardly  be  seriously  disputed 
that  on  many  occasions  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  produced  exactly  that 
effect. 

Fifth,  this  Conference  has  no  legal  powers 
whatsoever.  If  any  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations at  which  we  may  arrive  are  to  have 
any  effect,  this  can  only  be  through  the 
power  of  persuasion. 

Sixth,  It  Is  a  part  of  our  obligation  to  seek 
to  uphold  respect  for  law.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  goes  so  far  as  to  Impose  upon  us 
an  obligation  of  silence  when  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  agree  with  pronouncements 
of  the  Supreme  Court — even  though  we  are 
bound  by  them — or  when  we  see  trends  in 
decisions  of  that  Court  which  we  think  will 
lead  to  unfortunate  results. 

We  hope  that  the  expression  of  our  views 
may  have  some  value.  They  pertain  to  mat- 
ters which  directly  affect  the  work  of  our 
State  courts.  In  this  report  we  urge  the  de- 
sirability of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  exercise  of  the  vast 
powers  committed  to  it.  We  endeavor  not  to 
be  guilty  ourselves  of  a  lack  of  due  restraint 
In  expressing  our  concern  and,  at  times,  our 
criticisms  In  making  the  comments  and  ob- 
servations which  follow. 

Problems  of  federalism 

The  difference  between  matters  primarily 
local  and  matters  primarily  national  was  the 
guiding  principle  upon  which  the  framers 
of  oxa  national  Constitution  acted  In  out- 
lining the  division  of  powers  between  the 
national  and  State  governments. 

This  guiding  principle,  central  to  the 
American  federal  system,  was  recognized 
when  the  original  Constitution  was  being 
drawn  and  was  emphasized  by  De  Tocque- 
vlUe  [Alexis  de  TocqueviUe,  author  of 
"Democracy  in  America").  Under  his  sum- 
mary of  the  Federal  Constitution  he  says: 

"The  first  question  which  awaited  the 
Americans  was  so  to  divide  the  sovereignty 
that  each  of  the  different  States  which  com- 
pose the  union  should  continue  to  govern 
Itself  in  all  that  concerned  its  Internal  pros- 
perity, while  the  entire  nation,  represented 
by  the  Union,  should  continue  to  form  a 
compact  lx)dy  and  to  provide  for  all  general 
exigencies.  The  problem  was  a  complex  and 
difficult  one.  It  was  as  impossible  to  de- 
termine beforehand,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  share  of  authority  that  each  of 
the  two  governments  was  to  enjoy  as  to  fore- 
see all  the  incidents  In  the  life  of  a  nation." 

In  the  period  when  the  Constitution  was 
in  the  course  of  adoption,  the  "Federalist" — 
No.  45 — discussed  the  division  of  sovereignty 
between  the  Union  and  the  States  and  said: 

"The  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  Federal  Government  are  few  and  de- 
fined. Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the 
State  governments  are  numerous  and  in- 
definite. The  former  will  be  exercised  prin- 
cipally on  external  objects,  as  war,  peace, 
negotiation  and  foreign  commerce.  The 
powers  reserved  to  the  several  States  will 
extend  to  all  the  objects  which.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affairs,  concern  the  Internal 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

Those  thoughts  expressed  in  the  "Federal- 
ist," of  course,  are  those  of  the  general  pe- 
riod when  both  the  original  Constitution  and 
the  Tenth  Amendment  were  proposed  and 
adopted.  They  long  antedated  the  proiiosal  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  fundamental  need  for  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  national  and 
State  governments  was  impressed  sharply 
upon  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  not 
only  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  gov- 


ernmental systems  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  They  also  were  familiar  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  England;  they  were  even  more 
aware  of  the  colonial  govenoments  in  the 
original  States  and  the  governments  of  those 
States  after  the  Revolution. 

Included  In  government  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  the  institution  known  as  the 
New  England  town  meeting,  though  it  was 
not  In  use  In  all  of  the  States.  A  town  meet- 
ing could  not  be  extended  successfully  to  any 
large  unit  of  population,  which,  for  legisla- 
tive action,  must  rely  upon  representative 
government. 

Local  Government :  "a  vital  force" 

But  it  Is  this  spirit  of  self-government,  of 
local  self-government,  which  has  been  a 
vital  force  In  shaping  our  democracy  from 
Its  very  Inception. 

The  views  expressed  by  our  late  brother. 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  [of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court),  on  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  national  and  State 
governments — delivered  in  his  addresses  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  ^jublished  un- 
der the  title  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Separation 
of  Powers  and  Its  Present-Day  Signifi- 
cance"— are  persuasive. 

He  traced  the  origins  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers  to  four  sources:  Mon- 
tesquieu and  other  political  philosophers 
who  preceded  him;  English  constitutional 
experience;  American  colonial  experience; 
and  the  common  sense  and  political  wisdom 
of  the  Founding  Fathers.  He  concluded  his 
comments  on  the  experiences  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  with  the  British  Government 
with  this  sentence: 

"As  colonists  they  had  enough  of  a  com- 
pletely centralized  government  with  no  dis- 
tribution of  powers  and  they  were  Intent  on 
seeing  to  it  that  they  should  never  suffer 
such  grievances  from  a  government  of  their 
own  construction." 

His  comments  on  the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
on  the  concern  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  the  proper  distribution  of  govern- 
mental power  between  the  nation  and  the 
several  States  Indicates  that  he  treated  them 
as  parts  of  the  plan  for  preserving  the  na- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  individual  freedom 
on  the  other — in  other  words,  that  the  tra- 
ditional tripartite  vertical  division  of  powers 
between  the  legislative,  the  executive  and 
the  Judicial  branches  of  government  was  not 
an  end  in  Itself,  but  was  a  means  toward 
an  end;  and  that  the  horizontal  distribution 
or  allocation  of  powers  between  national  and 
State  governments  was  also  a  means  towards 
the  same  end  and  was  a  part  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  Is  a  form  of  the 
separation  of  powers  with  which  Montes- 
quieu was  not  concerned;  but  the  horizontal 
division  of  powers,  whether  thought  of  as 
a  form  of  separation  of  powers  or  not,  was 
very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

Two  major  developments  in  the  federal 
system 

The  outstanding  development  in  federal- 
State  relations  since  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Constitution  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  consequent  contraction  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  governments.  To  a  large 
extent  this  Is  wholly  unavoidable  and.  In- 
deed, is  a  necessity,  primarily  because  of 
improved  transportation  and  communica- 
tion of  all  kinds  and  because  of  mass 
production. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Constitution  does 
envision  federalism.  The  very  name  of  our 
nation  indicates  that  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  a  bygone 
day  said  In  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700,  721, 
(1868):  "The  Constitution,  in  all  its  pro- 
visions, looks  to  an  indestructible  Union 
of  indestructible  States." 

Second  only  to  the  Increasing  dominance 


of  the  National  Government  has  been  the 
development  of  the  Immense  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  both  State  and  national 
affairs.  It  is  not  merely  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  law;  It  Is  the  maker  of  policy  In  many 
major  social  and  economic  fields.  It  Is  not 
subject  to  the  restraints  to  which  a  legisla- 
tive body  Is  subject.  There  are  pwlnts  at 
which  It  Is  difficult  to  delineate  precisely 
the  line  which  should  circumscribe  the  Ju- 
dicial function  and  separate  it  from  that 
of  policy  making. 

Thus,  usually  within  narrow  limits,  a  court 
may  be  called  upon  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  its  duties  to  make  what  is  actually  a 
policy  decision  by  choosing  between  two 
rules,  either  of  which  might  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  presented  in  a 
pending  case. 

But.  if  and  when  a  court  In  construing  and 
applying  a  constitutional  provision  or  a 
statute  becomes  a  policy  maker,  It  may  leave 
construction  behind  and  exercise  functions 
which  are  essentially  legislative  In  character, 
whether  they  serve  in  practical  effect  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  or  as  an  amend- 
ment of  a  statute,  it  Is  here  that  we  feel  the 
greatest  concern,  and  it  Is  here  that  we  think 
the  greatest  restraint  Is  called  for.  There  Is 
nothing  new  in  urging  Judicial  self-restraint, 
though  there  may  be.  and  we  think  there  is, 
new  need  to  urge  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  review 
all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
course  of  our  history.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  made  the  Civil  War 
Inevitable.  Whether  this  is  really  true  or  not, 
we  need  not  attempt  to  determine.  E\'en  If 
It  Is  discounted  as  a  serious  overstatement. 
It  remains  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  great 
Influence  which  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  had  and  can  have. 

As  to  the  great  effect  of  decisions  of  that 
Court  on  the  economic  development  of  tlie 
country,  see  Mr.  Justice  Douglas's  Address  on 
"Stare  Decisis"  (to  stand  by  decided  mat- 
ters), 49  Columbia  Law  Review  735. 

Sources  of  national  power 

Most  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment were  set  forth  In  the  original  Constitu- 
tion; some  have  been  added  since.  In  the 
days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  the  suprem- 
acy clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
a  broad  construction  of  the  powers  granted 
to  the  National  Government  were  fully  de- 
veloped and,  as  a  part  of  this  development, 
the  extent  of  national  control  over  interstate 
commerce  became  very  firmly  established. 

The  trends  established  in  those  days  have 
never  ceased  to  operate  and.  In  comparatively 
recent  years,  have  operated  at  times  in  a 
startling  manner  In  the  extent  to  which  In- 
terstate commerce  has  been  held  to  be  In- 
volved, as  for  example  in  the  familiar  case 
involving  an  elevator  operator  in  a  loft 
building. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  Increase 
In  federal  revenues  resulting  from  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment — the  Income  tax  amend- 
ment— has  been  of  great  Importance.  Na- 
tional control  over  State  action  In  many 
fields  has  been  vastly  expanded  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

We  shall  refer  to  some  subjects  and  types 
of  cases  which  bear  upon  federal-State  rela- 
tionships. 

The  general  welfare  clause 

One  provision  of  the  Federal  Conistltution 
which  was  Included  in  It  from  the  beginning 
but  which.  In  practical  effect,  lay  dormant 
for  more  than  a  century.  Is  the  general-wel- 
fare clause.  In  United  States  v.  BuUer,  297 
U.S.  1,  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  held  invalid.  An  argument  was  ad- 
vanced in  that  case  that  the  general-welfare 
clause  would  sustain  the  Imposition  of  the 
tax  and  that  money  derived  from  the  tax 
could  be  expended  for  any  purposes  which 
would  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The    Court    viewed    this    argument    with 
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favor  u  a  general  proposition,  bub  found  It 
not  aupportable  on  the  facta  of  that  case. 
Hovaver,  It  waa  not  long  before  tbat  clause 
waa  relied  upon  and  applied.  See  Steward 
Macbln*  Co.  t.  Davla.  301  tJ^S.  &48,  and  Hel- 
verlng  v.  Davis.  301  U.S.  690.  In  those  cases 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  upheld  and  the 
general-welfare  clause  was  relied  upon  both 
to  support  the  tax  and  to  support  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  money  raised  by  the  So- 
cial Security  taxes. 

Grants-in-aid 

Cloeely  related  to  this  subject  are  the 
so-called  grants-in-aid  which  go  back  to  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  the  grants  there- 
under to  the  so-called  land-grant  colleges. 
The  extent  of  grants-in-aid  today  Is  very 
great,  but  questions  relating  to  the  wisdom 
as  distinguished  from  the  legal  basis  for 
such  grants  seem  to  He  wholly  in  the  political 
field  and  are  hardly  appropriate  for  discus- 
sion In  this  report. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  observe  that,  since 
the  decision  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  262, 
U.S.  447,  there  seems  to  be  no  effective  way 
In  which  either  a  State  or  an  individual  can 
challenge  the  validity  of  a  federal  grant-in- 
aid. 

Doctrine    of    pre-emption 

Many,  If  not  most,  of  the  problems  of 
federalism  today  arise  either  in  connection 
with  the  commerce  clause  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent to  which  its  sweep  has  been  carried  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  they  arise  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Historically,  cases 
involving  the  doctrine  of  pre-emption  per- 
tain mostly  to  the  commerce  clause. 

More  recently  the  doctrine  has  been  ap- 
plied In  other  fields,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson, 
In  which  the  Smith  Act  and  other  federal 
statutes  dealing  with  Communism  and  loy- 
alty problems  were  held  to  have  pre-empted 
the  field  and  to  invalidate  or  suspend  the 
Pennsylvania  antlsubverslve  statute  which 
sought  to  Impose  a  penalty  for  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence.  In  that  partic- 
ular case  It  happens  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was 
afSrmed.  That  fact,  however,  emphasizes 
rather  than  detracts  from  the  wide  sweep 
now  given  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-emption. 

Labor-relations  cases 

In  connection  with  commerce-clause  cases, 
the  doctrine  of  pre-emption,  coupled  with 
only  partial  express  regulation  by  Congress, 
has  produced  a  state  of  considerable  confu- 
sion in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  In  this 
field  was  pointed  up  or  created — depending 
upon  how  one  looks  at  the  matter — by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  tn  Amalgamated 
Association  v.  Wisconsin  Employment  Rela- 
tions Board,  340  U.S.  383,  which  overturned 
a  State  statute  aimed  at  preventing  strikes 
and  lockouts  In  public  utilities.  This  decision 
left  the  States  powerless  to  protect  their 
own  citizens  against  emergencies  created  by 
the  suspension  of  essential  services,  even 
though,  as  the  dissent  pointed  out,  such 
emergencies  were  "economically  and  prac- 
tically confined  to  a   [single]    State." 

In  two  cases  decided  In  May  28,  1958,  in 
which  the  majority  opinions  were  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice  Bur- 
ton, respectively,  the  right  of  an  employe  to 
sue  a  union  In  a  State  court  was  upheld. 
In  International  Association  of  Machinists 
V.  Gonzales,  a  union  member  was  held  en- 
titled to  maintain  a  suit  against  his  union 
for  damages  for  wrongful  expulsion.  In  In- 
ternational Union,  United  Auto,  etc.  Work- 
ers V.  Russell,  an  employe,  who  was  not  a 
union  member,  was  held  entitled  to  maintain 
a  suit  for  malicious  Interference  with  his 
employment  through  picketing  during  a 
strike  against  his  employer.  Pickets  pre- 
vented Russell  from  entering  the  plant. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  Jurisdictional  problems  In  this 


field,  it  appears  that,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  unfortunately  a  kind  of  no-man's 
land  In  which  serious  uncertainty  exists. 
This  uncertainty  is  In  part  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  its  wishes 
entirely  clear.  Also,  somewhat  varying  views 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  from  time  to  time. 

In  conectlon  with  this  matter,  in  the  case 
of  Textile  Union  v.  Lincoln  Mills,  353  U.S. 
448,  the  majority  opinion  contains  language 
which  we  find  somewhat  disturbing.  That 
case  concerns  the  interpretation  of  Section 
301  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  that  section  provides: 
"Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  between  an 
employer  and  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting employes  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  as  defined  in  this  chapter,  or  be- 
tween any  such  lat>or  organizations,  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
or  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties." 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section  pro- 
vides in  substance  that  a  labor  organiza- 
tion may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  with- 
out the  procedural  difficulties  which  former- 
ly attended  suits  by  or  against  unincorpo- 
rated associations  consisting  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons.  Section  301  (a)  was  held  to 
be  more  than  Jurisdictional  and  was  held 
to  authorize  federal  courts  to  fashion  a  body 
of  federal  law  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
collective-bargaining  agreements  and  to  in- 
clude within  that  body  of  federal  law  spe- 
cific performance  of  promises  to  arbitrate 
grievances  under  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

What  a  State  court  is  to  do  if  confronted 
with  a  c.-ise  similar  to  the  Lincoln  Mills  case 
by  no  means  clear.  It  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
stantive law  to  be  applied  must  be  federal 
law,  but  the  question  remains:  Where  is  that 
federal  law  to  be  found?  It  will  probably  take 
years  for  the  development  or  the  "fashion- 
ing" of  the  body  of  federal  law  which  the 
Supreme  Court  says  the  federal  courts  are 
authorized  to  make.  Can  a  State  court  act 
at  all?  If  it  can  act  and  does  act,  what  rem- 
edies should  it  apply?  Should  it  use  those 
afforded  by  State  law,  or  is  it  limited  to  those 
which  would  be  available  under  federal  law 
If  the  suit  were  in  a  federal  court? 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  these  questions 
will  not  have  to  be  answered,  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  adopt  the  view  that  the 
field  has  been  completely  pre-empted  by  the 
federal  law  and  committed  solely  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  coiirts,  so  that  the 
State  courts  can  have  no  part  whatsoever  in 
enforcing  rights  recognized  by  Section  301  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  Such 
a  result  does  not  seem  to  be  required  by 
the  language  of  Section  301  nor  yet  does  the 
legislative  history  of  that  section  appear  to 
warrant  such  a  construction. 

Professor  Meltzer's  monograph  has  brought 
out  many  of  the  difficulties  in  this  whole  field 
of  substantive  labor  law  with  regard  to  the 
division  of  power  between  State  and  federal 
governments.  As  he  p>oints  out,  much  of  this 
confusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  not  made  clear  what  functions  the  States 
may  pyerform  and  what  they  may  not  per- 
form. There  are  situations  in  which  the  par- 
ticular activity  involved  Is  prohibited  by 
federal  law.  others  In  which  it  is  protected 
by  federal  law,  and  others  in  which  the  fed- 
eral law  Is  silent.  At  the  present  time  theire 
seems  to  be  one  field  in  which  State  action 
is  clearly  permissible.  That  is  where  actual 
violence  is  involved  In  a  labor  dispute. 

State  laic  in  diicrsity  cases 

Not  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  comparatively  recent  years  have 
Umited  or  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
States  or  the  effect  of  State  laws.  The  cele- 
brated case  of  Erie  R.R.  v.  Tompkins,  304 
U.S.  &4,  overruled  Swift  v.  Tyson  and  estab- 


lished substantive  State  law,  decisional  as 
well  as  statutory,  as  controlling  In  diversity 
(of  citizenship]  cases  In  the  federal  courts. 
This  marked  the  end  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
federal  common  law  In  such  cases. 

/ii-per*onam  furisdiction  over  nonresidents 
Also,  In  cases  Involving  the  In-personam 
(against  the  person]  Jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  over  nonresidents,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tended  to  relax  rather  than  tighten  re- 
strictions under  the  due-process  clause  upon 
State  action  In  this  field.  International  Shoe 
Co.  V.  Washington,  326  U.S.  310,  Is  probably 
the  most  significant  case  In  this  develop- 
ment. 

In  sustaining  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Wash- 
ington couit  to  render  a  Judgment  In  per- 
sonam against  a  foreign  corporation  which 
carries  on  some  activities  within  the  State 
of  Washington,  Chief  Justice  Stone  used  the 
now-familiar  phrase  that  there  "were  suffi- 
cient contacts  or  ties  with  the  State  of  the 
forum  to  make  it  reasonable  and  Just,  ac- 
cording to  our  traditional  conception  of  fair 
play  and  substantial  Justice,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  which  appellant  has  Incurred 
there." 

Pormallstic  doctrines  or  dogmas  have  been 
replaced  by  a  more  flexible  and  realistic  ap- 
proach, and  this  trend  has  been  carried  for- 
ward in  subsequent  cases  leading  up  to  and 
including  McGee  v.  International  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  355  U.S.  220,  until  halted  by 
Hanson  v.  Denckla,  357  U.S.  decided  June  23, 
1958. 

Taxation 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  doctrine  of 
Intergovernmental  Immunity  has  been  seri- 
ously curtailed  partly  by  Judicial  decisions 
and  partly  by  statute.  This  has  not  been 
entirely  a  one-way  street.  In  recent  years, 
cases  Involving  State  taxation  have  arisen 
in  many  fields.  Sometimes  they  have  In- 
volved questions  of  burdens  upon  interstate 
commerce  or  the  export-import  clause,  some- 
times of  Jurisdiction  to  tax  as  a  matter  of 
due  process,  and  sometimes  they  have  arisen 
on  the  fringes  of  governmental  Immunity, 
as  where  a  State  has  sought  to  tax  a  con- 
tractor doing  business  with  the  National 
Government.  There  have  been  some  shifts  In 
holdings.  On  the  whole,  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  perhaps  to  have  taken  a  more  liberal 
view  in  recent  years  toward  the  validity  of 
State  taxation  than  It  formerly  took. 

Other  fourteenth  amendment  cases 
In  many  other  fields,  however,  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  has  been  Invoked  to  cut 
down  State  action.  This  has  been  noticeably 
true  in  cases  Involving  not  only  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  but  also  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  Fifth  Amendment  protection  against 
self-incrimination.  State  antlsubverslve  acts 
have  been  practically  eliminated  by  Penn- 
sylvania V.  Nelson,  in  which  the  decision  was 
rested  on  the  ground  of  pre-emption  of  the 
field  by  the  federal  statutes. 

The  Sweezy  case — State  legislative 
investigation 

One  manifestation  of  this  restrictive  action 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  to  be 
found  in  Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  354  U.S. 
234. 

In  that  case,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
had  enacted  a  subversive-activity  statute 
which  Imposed  various  disabilities  on  sub- 
versive persons  and  subversive  organizations. 
In  1953,  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution 
under  which  it  constituted  the  attorney  gen- 
eral a  one-man  legislative  committee  to  In- 
vestigate violations  of  that  act  and  to  recom- 
mend additional  legislation. 

Sweezy,  described  as  a  non-Conununlst 
Marxist,  was  summoned  to  testify  at  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  this  authorization.  He  testi- 
fied freely  about  many  matters  but  refused 
to  answer  two  types  of  questions:  (1)  In- 
quiries concerning  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  la  the  State  during  the  1948 
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campaign,  and  (2)  inquiries  concerning  a 
lecture  Sweezy  had  delivered  in  1954  to  a 
class  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  was  adjudged  in  contempt  by  a  State 
court  for  failure  to  answer  these  questions. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction, 
but  there  is  no  majority  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  which  he  was  Joined 
by  Justices  Black,  Douglas  and  Brennan, 
started  out  by  reaffirming  the  position  taken 
in  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  178, 
that  legislative  investigations  can  encroach 
on  First  Amendment  rights.  It  then  attacked 
the  New  Hampshire  Subversive  Activities  Act 
and  stated  that  the  definition  of  subversive 
persons  and  sub/ersive  organizations  was 
BO  vague  and  limitless  that  they  extended  to 
"conduct  which  is  only  remotely  related  to 
actual  subversion  and  which  is  done  free  of 
any  conscious  intent  to  be  a  part  of  such 
activity." 

Then  followed  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the 
importance  of  academic  freedom  and  politi- 
cal expression.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
ground  upon  which  these  four  Justices  ulti- 
mately relied  for  their  conclusion  that  the 
conviction  should  be  reversed.  The  Chief 
Justice  said  in  part : 

"The  respective  roles  of  the  legislature  and 
the  investigator  thus  revealed  are  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  the  issue  before  us. 
It  is  eminently  clear  that  the  basic  discre- 
tion of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
legislative  Inquiry  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  Investigative  agency.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral has  been  given  such  a  sweeping  and 
uncertain  mandate  that  it  is  his  discretion 
which  picks  out  the  subjects  that  will  be 
pursued,  what  witnesses  will  be  summoned 
and  what  questions  will  be  asked.  In  this 
circumstance,  it  cannot  be  stated  authori- 
tatively that  the  legislature  asked  the  at- 
torney general  to  gather  the  kind  of  facts 
comprised  in  the  subjects  upon  which  pe- 
titioner was  interrogated."  Four  members  of 
the  Court,  two  In  a  concurring  opinion  and 
two  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  took  vigorous 
Issue  with  the  view  that  the  conviction  was 
invalid  because  of  the  legislature's  failure  to 
provide  adequate  standards  to  guide  the  at- 
torney general's  Investigation. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  concurred  in  the  reversal  of  the  con- 
viction on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  a  belief  that  Sweezy  or  the  Progres- 
sive Party  threatened  the  safety  of  the  State 
and,  hence,  that  the  liberties  of  the  indi- 
vidual should  prevail. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Burton  Joined,  arrived  at  the  opposite  con- 
clusion and  took  the  view  that  the  State's 
Interest  in  self-preservation  Justified  the  in- 
trusion into  Sweezy's  personal  affairs. 

In  commenting  on  this  case  Professor 
Cramton  says: 

"The  most  puzzling  aspect  of  the  Sweezy 
case  is  the  reliance  by  the  Chief  Justice  on 
delegatlon-of-power  conceptions.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  determined  that  It  wanted  the  in- 
formation which  Sweezy  refused  to  give;  to 
say  that  the  State  has  not  demonstrated  that 
It  wants  the  Information  seems  so  unreal 
as  to  be  Incredible.  The  State  had  delegated 
power  to  the  attorney  general  to  determine 
the  scope  of  Inquiry  within  the  general  sub- 
ject of  subversive  activities. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chief  Justice  that  the  vagueness 
of  the  resolution  violates  the  due-process 
clause  must  be,  despite  his  protestations,  a 
holding  that  a  State  legislature  cannot  dele- 
gate such  a  power." 

Public-employment  cases 
There  are  many  cases  Involving  public  em- 
ployment and  the  question  of  disqualifica- 
tion therefor  by  reason  of  Communist  Party 
membership  or  other  questions  of  loyalty. 

Slochower  v.  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
350  U.S.  651,  Is  a  well-known  example  of 
cases  of  this  type.  Two  more  recent  cases, 
Lerner  v.  Casey,  and  Beilan  v.  Board  of  Public 
Education,  both  in  357  U.S.  and  decided  on 


June  30,  1958,  have  upheld  disqualifications 
for  employment  where  such  Issues  were  in- 
volved, but  they  did  so  on  the  basis  of  lack 
of  competence  or  fitness. 

Lerner  was  a  subway  conductor  tn  New 
York  and  Beilan  was  a  public-school  instruc- 
tor. In  each  case  the  decision  was  by  a  5-to-4 
majority. 

Admission  to  the  bar 

When  we  come  to  the  recent  cases  on  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  we  are  in  a  field  of  un- 
usual sensitivity.  We  are  well  aware  that  any 
adverse  comment  which  we  may  make  on 
those  decisions  lays  us  open  to  attack  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  complaining  of  the  cur- 
tailment of  our  own  powers  and  that  we  are 
merely  voicing  the  equivalent  of  tlae  ancient 
protest  of  the  defeated  litigant — in  this  in- 
stance the  wail  of  a  judge  who  has  been 
reversed.  That  is  a  prospect  which  we  accept 
in  preference  to  maintaining  silence  on  a 
matter  which  we  think  cannot  be  ignored 
without  omitting  an  important  element  on 
the  subject  with  which  this  report  is  con- 
cerned. 

Konigsberg  v.  State  Bar  of  California,  353 
U.S.  252,  seems  to  us  to  reach  the  high-water 
mark  so  far  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  overthrowing  the  action  of  a  State 
and  in  denying  to  a  State  the  power  to  keep 
order  in  its  own  house. 

Tlie  majority  opinion  first  hurdled  the 
problem  as  to  whether  or  not  the  federal 
question  sought  to  be  raised  was  properly 
presented  to  the  State  highest  court  for  de- 
cision and  was  decided  by  that  court.  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  dissented  on  the  ground 
that  the  record  left  it  doubtful  whether  this 
jurisdictional  requirement  for  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  met  and  favored 
a  remand  of  the  case  for  certification  by  the 
State  highest  court  of  "whether  or  not  it 
did  In  fact  pass  on  a  claim  properly  before  it 
under  the  due-process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment."  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  shared  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter's jurisdictional  views.  They  also  dis- 
sented on  the  merits  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  which  more  later. 

The  majority  opinion  next  turned  to  the 
merits  of  Konigsberg's  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  Applicable  State  statutes  re- 
quired one  seeking  admission  to  show  that 
he  was  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and 
that  he  did  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  National  or  State  Government  by  force 
or  violence.  The  committee  of  bar  examiners, 
after  holding  several  hearings  on  Konigs- 
berg's application,  notified  him  that  his  ap- 
plication was  denied  because  he  did  not  show 
that  he  met  the  above  qualifications. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  its  own  review  of 
the  facts. 

On  the  score  of  good  moral  character,  the 
majority  found  that  Konigsberg  had  suf- 
ficiently established  it,  that  certain  editorials 
written  by  him  attacking  this  country's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Korean  War,  the  actions  of 
political  leaders,  the  influence  of  "big  busi- 
ness" on  American  life,  racial  discrimination 
and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Dennis 
v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494,  would  not  sup- 
port any  rational  Inference  of  bad  moral 
character,  and  that  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions,  "almost  all"  of  which  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Court  as  having  "concerned 
his  political  affiliations,  editorials  and  beliefs" 
(353  U.S.  269),  would  not  support  such  an 
inference  either. 

Meaning   of   refusal   to  answer 

On  the  matter  of  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  National  or  State  Government  by  force 
or  violence,  the  Court  held — as  it  had  in  the 
companion  case  of  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar 
Examiners  of  New  Mexico,  353  U.S.  232,  de- 
cided contemporaneously — that  past  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  was  not 
enough  to  show  bad  moral  character.  The 
majority  apparently  accepted  as  sufficient 
Konigsberg's  denial  of  any  present  advocacy 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 


United  States  or  of  California,  which  was  un- 
contradicted on  the  record.  He  had  refused  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  his  past  political 
affiliations  and  lieliefs,  which  the  bar  com- 
mittee might  have  used  to  test  the  truth- 
fialness  of  his  present  claims.  His  refusal  to 
answer  was  based  upon  his  views  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. The  Court  did  not  make  any  ultimate 
determination  of  their  correctness,  but — at 
353  U.S.  270 — said  that  "prior  decisions  by 
this  Court  indicated"  that  his  objections  to 
answering  the  questions — which  we  siiall 
refer  to  below — were  not  frivolous. 

The  majority  asserted  that  Konigsberg 
"was  not  denied  admission  to  tlie  California 
bar  simply  because  he  refused  to  answer 
questions." 

In  a  foomoie  appended  to  this  statement 
it  iss.iid.353  U.S.  259: 

"Neither  the  committee  as  a  whole  nor 
any  of  its  members  even  intimated  thi.t 
Konigsberg  would  be  barred  Just  because 
he  refused  to  answer  relevant  inquiries  or  be- 
cause he  was  obstructing  the  committee. 
Some  members  informed  him  that  tiiey  did 
not  necessarily  accept  his  position  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  inquire  into  his  political 
associations  and  opinions  and  said  that  his 
failure  to  answer  would  have  some  bearing 
on  their  determination  whether  he  was  qual- 
ified. But  they  never  suggested  that  his  fail- 
ure to  answer  tlieir  questions  was,  by  itself, 
a  sufficient  independent  ground  for  denial 
of  his  application." 

A  "convincing"  dissent 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissent  took  issue  with 
these  views — convincingly,  we  think.  He 
quoted  lengthy  extracts  from  the  record  of 
Konigsberg's  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee  of  the  State  bar  in- 
vestigating his  application.  353  U.S.  284- 
309.  Konigsberg  flatly  refused  to  state  wheth- 
er or  not  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  he  w.^s 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  re- 
fu.sed  to  answer  questions  on  whether  he  had 
ever  been  a  Communist  or  belonged  to  vari- 
ous organizations,  including  the  Communist 
Parly. 

Tlie  b.^r  committee  conceded  that  he  could 
not  be  required  to  answer  a  question  if  the 
answer  might  tend  to  incriminate  him:  but 
Konigsberg  did  not  stand  on  the  Fifth 
Amendinent  and  his  answer  which  came 
nearest  to  raising  that  question,  as  far  as 
we  cm  see.  seems  to  have  been  based  upon 
a  fear  of  prosecution  for  perjury  for  wliat- 
ever  answer  he  might  then  give  as  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party. 

We  think,  on  the  basis  of  the  extracts 
from  the  record  contained  in  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's dissenting  opinion,  that  the  committee 
was  concerned  with  its  duty  under  the  statute 
"to  certify  as  to  this  applicant's  good  moral 
character" — p.  295 — and  that  the  commit- 
tee was  concerned  with  the  applicant's  "dis- 
inclination" to  respond  to  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee — p.  301 — and  that 
the  committee,  in  passing  on  his  good  moral 
character,  sought  to  test  his  veracity — 
p.  303. 

The  majority,  however,  having  re.iched  thp 
conclusion  above  stated,  that  Konigsberg 
had  not  been  denied  adml.5sion  to  the  b.ir 
simply  because  he  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions, then  proceeded  to  demolish  a  .'■traw 
man  by  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  California  statutes  or  decisions,  or  m  the 
rules  of  tlie  bar  committee  which  had  been 
called  to  the  Court's  attention,  suggestmg 
that  a  failure  to  answer  questions  "is  ipso 
facto  a  basis  for  excluding  an  applicant  from 
the  bar.  Irrespective  of  how  overwhelming  is 
his  showing  of  good  character  or  loyalty  or 
how  flimsy  are  the  suspicions  of  the  bar 
examiners." 

Whether  Konigsberg's  "overwhelming" 
showing  of  his  own  good  character  would 
have  been  shaken  if  he  had  answered  the 
relevant  questions  which  he  refused  to 
answer,  we  cannot  say.  We  have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  candor  is  required 
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of  membera  of  the  bar  and,  prior  to  Konigs- 
berg,  w*  abould  not  have  thought  that  there 
was  ao7  doubt  that  a  candidate  for  adniia- 
sloQ  to  the  bar  ihould  anawer  quesUona  aa 
to  nuktters  relaUng  to  hla  fitness  for  admia- 
slon.  aod  that  his  failure  or  refusal  to  answer 
such  questions  would  warrant  an  Inference 
unfavorable  to  the  applicant  or  a  finding 
that  he  had  failed  to  meet  the  burden  of 
proof  of  his  moral  fitness. 

Let  Its  repeat  that  Konlgsberg  did  not 
Invoke  protection  against  seU-incrlminatlon. 
He  Invoked  a  privilege  which  he  claimed  to 
exist  against  answering  certain  questions. 
These  might  have  served  to  test  his  veracity 
at  the  conunittee  hearings  held  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  was  possessed  of  the  good 
moral  character  required  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

The  majority  opinion  seems  to  ignore  the 
issue  of  veracity  sought  to  l>e  raised  by  the 
questions  which  Konigsberg  refused  to 
answer.  It  Is  also  somewhat  confusing  with 
regard  to  the  burden  of  proof.  At  one  point — 
pp.  270-271 — It  says  that  the  committee  was 
not  warranted  in  drawing  from  Konigsberg's 
refusal  to  answer  questions  any  inference 
that  he  was  of  bad  moral  character;  at  an- 
other— p.  273 — It  says  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence In  the  record  to  Justify  a  finding  that 
he  bad  failed  to  establish  his  good  moral 
character. 

Also  at  page  273  of  353  U.S..  the  majority 
said:  'We  recognize  the  importance  of  leav- 
ing States  free  to  select  their  own  bars,  but 
It  Is  equally  Imporunt  that  the  State  not 
exercise  this  power  in  an  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory manner  nor  in  such  way  as  to 
impinge  on  the  freedom  of  political  expres- 
sion or  association.  A  bar  composed  of  lawyers 
of  good  character  Is  a  worthy  objective  but 
it  Is  unneceseary  to  sacrifice  vital  freedoms 
In  order  to  obtain  that  goal.  It  Is  also  im- 
portant to  society  and  the  bar  itself  that 
lawyers  be  unlntimidated — free  to  think, 
speak  and  act  as  members  of  an  independent 
bar." 

The  majority  thus  makes  two  stated  con- 
cessions— each,  of  course,  subject  to  limita- 
tions— one,  that  It  Is  Important  to  leave  the 
States  free  to  select  their  own  bars  and  the 
other,  that  "a  bar  comjKised  of  lawyers  of 
good  character  la  a  worthy  objective." 
Avoiding  "a  test  of  veracity" 
We  think  that  Mr.  Justice   Harlan's  dis- 
sent on  the  meriu,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
Joined,  shows  the  fallacies  of  the  majority 
position.  On  the  facts  which  we  think  were 
demonstrated  by  the  excerpts  from  the  record 
Included  in  that  dissent.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  net  result  of  the  case  Is  that  a  State  is 
unable  to  protect  Itself  against  admlUlng  to 
Its  bar  an  applicant  who.  by  his  own  refusal 
to  answer  certain  questions  aa  to  what  the 
majority  regarded  as  "political'"  associations 
and  activities,  avoids  a  test  of  his  veracity 
through    cross-examination    on     a    matter 
which  he  has  the  burden  of  proving  in  order 
to  establish  bis  right  to  admission   to   the 
bar. 

The  power  left  to  the  States  to  regulate 
admissions  to  their  bars  under  Konigsberg 
hardly  seems  adequate  to  achieve  what  the 
majority  chose  to  describe  as  a  worthy  ob- 
jective"— "a  bar  composed  of  lawyers  of  good 
character." 

We  shall  close  our  discussion  of  Konigsberg 
by  quoting  two  passages  from  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  dissent,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
Joined.  In  one.  he  states  that  "this  case  In- 
volves an  area  of  federal-State  relations — the 
right  of  States  to  establish  and  administer 
standards  for  admission  to  their  bars — into 
which  this  Court  should  be  especially  re- 
luctant and  slow  to  enter."  In  the  other,  his 
concluding  comment — p.  312 — says:  "jWlhat 
the  Court  has  really  done.  I  think,  is  simply 
to  Impose  on  CAUfomla  Its  own  notions  of 
public  policy  and  Judgment,  For  me,  today's 
decision  represents  an  unacceptable  In- 
trusion Into  a  matter  of  State  concern." 
The  Lemer  and  Bellan  cases,  above  referred 


to,  seem  to  indicate  some  recession  from  the 
intimations,  though  not  from  the  decisions. 
In  the  Konigsberg  and  Slochower  cases.  la 
Beilan.  the  schoolteacher  was  told  that  his 
refusal  to  answer  questions  might  result  in 
his  dismissal,  and  his  refusal  to  answer  ques- 
tions peruiinlng  to  loyalty  matters  was  held 
relevant  to  support  a  finding  th.^t  he  was  In- 
competent. "Incompetent"  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  sense  of  unfit. 


State  admtntstration  of  criminal  law 
When  we  turn  to  the  impact  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  State  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice,  we  find  that  we 
have  entered  a  very  broad  field.  In  many 
matters,  such  as  the  fair  drawing  of  Juries, 
the  exclusion  of  forced  confessions  as  evi- 
dence, and  the  right  to  counsel  at  least  in 
all  serious  cases,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  real  difference  in  doctrine  between  the 
views  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  views  held  by  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States. 

There  is,  however,  a  rather  considerable 
difference  at  times  as  to  how  these  general 
principles  should  be  applied  and  as  to 
whether  they  have  been  duly  regarded  or 
not.  In  such  matters  the  Supreme  Court  not 
only  feels  free  to  review  the  facts,  but  con- 
siders it  to  be  its  duty  to  make  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  facts.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  the  rule  which  governs  most  appellate 
courts  in  the  view  of  findings  of  fact  by  trial 
courts  Is  given  lip  service,  but  Is  actually 
given  the  least  possible  practical  effect. 

Appellate  courts  generally  will  give  great 
weight  to  the  findings  of  fact  by  trial  courts 
which  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
the  witnesses,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  dis- 
turb such  findings.  The  Supreme  Court  at 
times  seems  to  read  the  records  in  criminal 
cases  with  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of  this  can 
readily  be  found  than  In  Moore  v.  Michigan, 
355  U.S.  155. 

In  the  Moore  case,  the  defendant  had  been 
charged  In  1937  with  the  crime  of  first-degree 
murder,  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty.  The 
murder  followed  a  rape  and  was  marked  by 
extreme  brutality.  The  defendant  was  a  Negro 
youth.  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
offense,  and  is  described  as  being  of  limited 
education — only  the  seventh  grade — and  as 
being  of  rather  low  mentality. 

He  confessed  the  crime  to  law-enforce- 
ment officers  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
plead  guilty  and  "get  it  over  with."  Before 
such  a  plea  was  permitted  to  be  entered,  he 
was  interviewed  by  the  trial  Judge  in  the 
privacy  of  the  Judge's  chambers  and  he  again 
admitted  his  guilt,  said  he  did  not  want 
counsel  and  expressed  the  desire  to  "get  it 
over  with."  to  be  sent  to  whatever  institu- 
tion he  was  to  be  confined  In,  and  to  be 
placed  under  observation.  Following  this,  the 
plea  of  guilty  was  accepted  and  there  was  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  which 
should  be  imposed. 

About  12  years  later  the  defendant  sought 
a  new  trial,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  because  he 
was  not  represented  by  coiinsel.  He  had  ex- 
presslv  disclaimed  any  desire  for  counsel  at 
the  time  of  his  trial.  Pursuant  to  the  law 
of  Michigan,  he  had  a  hearing  on  this  appli- 
cation for  a  new  trial.  In  most  respects  his 
testimony  was  seriously  at  variance  with  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses.  He  was  corrob- 
orated in  one  matter  by  a  man  who  had 
been  a  deputy  sheriff  at  the  time  when  the 
prisoner  was  arrested  and  was  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  trial  court,  however,  found  in  sub- 
stance that  the  defendant  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  rejected  the  appointment 
of  counsel  and  pleaded  guilty,  that  he  was 
then  calm  and  not  intimidated,  and.  after 
hearing  him  testify,  that  he  was  completely 
unworthy  of  beUef .  It  accordingly  denied  the 
appUcation  for  a  new  trial.  This  denial  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 


largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  fact 
by  the  trial  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
reversed. 

The  latter  Court  felt  that  counsel  might 
have  been  of  assistance  to  the  prisoner,  in 
view  of  his  youth,  lack  of  education  and  low 
mentality,  by  requiring  the  State  to  prove 
its  case  against  him — saying  the  evidence 
was  largely  circumstantial — by  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  sanity,  and  by  presenting 
factors  which  might  have  lessened  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  Imposed.  It  was  the 
maximum  permitted  under  the  Michigan 
law — solitary  confinement  for  life  at  hard 
labor. 

The  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1957.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  proof  which  the  State  might  en- 
counter after  the  lapse  of  many  years  or  the 
risks  to  society  which  might  result  from  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  of  this  type,  If  the  new 
prosecution  should  fail.  They  are,  however, 
pointed  out  in  the  dissent. 

Another  recent  case  which  seems  to  us 
surprising,  and  the  full  scope  of  which  we 
cannot  foresee,  is  Lambert  v.  California,  355 
U.S.,  decided  Dec.  16,  1957.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  Court  reversed  a  conviction 
under  a  Los  Angeles  ordinance  which  re- 
quired a  person  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of 
a  crime  which  would  be  a  felony  under  the 
law  of  California,  to  register  upon  taking  up 
residence  In  Los  Angeles. 

Lambert  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and 
had  served  a  long  term  In  a  California  prison 
for  that  offense.  She  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  another  crime  and  her  failure  to  register 
was  then  discovered  and  she  was  prosecuted, 
convicted  and  fined. 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  she  had  no  notice  of  the  ordinance,  that 
It  was  not  likely  to  be  known,  that  tt  was  a 
measure  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
police,  that  the  defendant  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  comply  with  it  after  learning  of  it  and 
before  being  prosecuted,  that  she  did  not  act 
willfully  In  falling  to  register,  that  she  was 
not  "blameworthy"  In  falling  to  do  so,  and 
that  her  conviction  involved  a  dental  of  due 
process  of  law. 

"A  deviation  from  precedents" 
This  decision  was  reached  only  after  argu- 
ment and  reargtiment.  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter wrote  a  short  dissenting  opinion  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice 
Whitaker  Joined.  He  referred  to  the  great 
number  of  State  and  federal  statutes  which 
imposed  criminal  penalties  for  nonfeasance 
and  stated  that  he  felt  confident  that  "the 
present  decision  will  turn  out  to  be  an  Isolat- 
ed deviation  from  the  strong  current  of 
precedents — a  derelict  on  the  waters  of  the 
law." 

We  shall  not  comment  in  this  report  upon 
the  broad  sweep  which  the  Supreme  Court 
now  gives  to  habeas-corpus  proceedings.  Mat- 
ters of  this  sort  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Committee  of  this  Conference  on  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill  which  has  been  advocated 
for  some  years  by  this  Conference  for  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  supported  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bar  AasoclaUon,  the  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  cannot,  however,  completely  avoid  any 
reference  at  all  to  habeas-corpus  matters  be- 
cause what  Is  probably  the  most  far-reaching 
decision  of  recent  years  on  State  criminal 
procedure  which  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  Itself  very  close  to  a  habeas- 
corpus  caa«.  That  Is  the  case  of  GrlfBn  v.  Illi- 
nois. 351  UJ3.  12,  which  arose  under  the  Illi- 
nois Post  Conviction  Procedure  Act. 

The  substance  of  the  holding  In  that  case 
may  perhaps  be  briefly  and  accurately  stated 
In  this  wmy:  If  a  transcript  of  the  record, 
or  its  equivalent.  Is  essential  to  an  effective 
appeal,  and  if  a  State  permits  an  appeal  by 
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those  able  to  pay  lor  the  cost  of  the  rec(wd 
or  Its  equivalent,  then  the  State  must  tMin- 
ish  without  expense  to  an  indigent  defendant 
either  a  transcript  of  the  record  at  his  trial, 
or  an  equivalent  thereof.  In  order  that  the 
indigent  defendant  may  have  an  equally  ef- 
fective right  of  appeal.  Otherwise,  the  in- 
ference seems  clear,  the  indigent  defendant 
must  be  released  upon  habeas  corpus  or 
similar  proceedings. 

Probably  no  one  would  dispute  the  propo- 
sition that  the  poor  man  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  for  a  meritorious 
appeal  simply  because  of  his  poverty.  The 
practical  problems  which  flow  from  the  de- 
cision In  Griffin  v.  Illinois  are,  however,  al- 
most unlimited  and  are  now  only  in  course 
of  development  and  possible  solution.  This 
was  extensively  discussed  at  the  1957  meeting 
of  this  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  In  New 
York, 

We  may  say  at  this  point  that,  In  order 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  doctrine  of  Griffin 
V.  Illinois,  we  see  no  basis  for  distinction 
between  the  cost  of  the  record  and  other 
expenses  to  which  the  defendant  will  neces- 
sarily be  put  In  the  prosecution  of  an  ap- 
peal. These  Include  filing  fees,  the  cost  of 
printing  the  brief  and  of  such  part  of  the 
record  as  may  be  necessary,  and  counsel  fees. 

The  Griflin  case  was  very  recently  given 
retroactive  effect  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a 
per  curiam  [by  the  court  as  a  whole]  opinion 
in  Eskridge  v.  Washington  State  Board  of 
Prison  Terms  and  Paroles,  78  S.  Ct.  1061.  In 
that  case  the  defendant,  who  was  convicted 
in  1935,  gave  timely  notice  of  an  appeal.  His 
application  then  made  for  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  trial  proceedings  to  be 
furnished  at  public  expense  was  denied  by 
the  trial  Judge. 

A  statute  provided  for  so  furnishing  a 
transcript  if  "In  his  (the  trial  Judge's)  opin- 
ion, justice  will  thereby  be  promoted."  The 
trial  Judge  found  that  Justice  would  not  be 
promoted.  In  that  the  defendant  had  had  a 
fair  and  Impartial  trial,  and  that.  In  his  opin- 
ion, no  grave  or  prejudici.il  errors  had  oc- 
curred In  the  trial. 

The  defendant  then  sought  a  writ  of  man- 
date from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
ordering  the  trial  Judge  to  have  the  tran- 
script furnished  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
appeal.  This  was  denied  and  his  appeal  was 
dismissed. 

In  1956  he  instituted  habeas-corpus  pro- 
ceedings which,  on  June  16,  1958,  resulted  in 
a  reversal  of  the  Washington  court's  decision 
and  a  remand  "for  further  proceedings  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  opinion."  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  "reporter's  transcript"  from 
the  trial  was  still  available.  In  what  form  It 
exists  does  not  appear  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion.  As  In  Griffin,  it  was  held  that 
an  adequate  substitute  for  the  transcript 
might  be  furnished  In  lieu  of  the  transcript 
Itself. 

Justices  Harlan  and  WTiitaker  dissented 
briefly  on  the  ground  that  "on  this  record  the 
Griffin  case  decided  in  1956  should  not  be 
applied  to  this  conviction  occurring  In  1935." 
This  accords  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr, 
Justice  Frankfurter  In  his  concurring  opin- 
ion m  Griffin  that  it  should  not  be  retroac- 
tive. He  did  not  participate  in  the  Eskridge 
case. 

Just  where  Griffin  v.  Illinois  may  lead  us  is 
rather  hard  to  say.  That  it  will  mean  a  vast 
increase  in  criminal  appeals  and  a  huge  case 
load  for  appellate  courts  seems  almost  to  go 
without  saying.  There  are  two  p)osslble  ways 
in  which  the  meritorious  appeals  might  be 
taken  care  of  and  the  nonmerltorlous 
appeals  eliminated. 

One  would  be  to  apply  a  screening  process 
to  appeals  of  all  kinds,  whether  taken  by  the 
indigent  or  by  persons  well  able  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  appeals.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
that  legislatures  generally  would  be  willing 
to   curtail  the  absolute  right  of  appeal  in 
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criminal  cases   which  now  exists  in  many 
Jurisdictions. 

Another  possible  approa<;b  would  be  to 
require  some  showing  of  merit  before  per- 
mitting an  appeal  to  be  taken  by  an  indigent 
defendant  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Whether  this  latter  approach,  which  we 
may  call  "screening,"  would  be  practical  or 
not  Is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  First, 
let  us  kx3k  at  a  federal  statute  and  Supreme 
Coart  decisions  thereunder.  What  Is  now 
subsection  (a)  of  Section  1915  of  Title  28. 
U.S.C.A.  contains  a  sentence  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "An  appeal  may  not  be  taken  in  forma 
■pauperis  |as  a  poor  man]  if  the  trial  court 
certifies  in  writing  that  it  is  not  taken  in 
good  faith." 

This  section  or  a  precursor  thereof  was 
involved  in  Miller  v.  United  States.  317  U.S. 
192.  Johnson  v.  United  States,  352  U.S.  565, 
and  Farley  v.  United  States,  354  U.S.  521, 
523.  In  the  Miller  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  in 
withholding  such  a  certificate  was  subject 
to  review  on  appeal,  and  that,  in  order  that 
such  a  review  might  be  made  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  it  was  necessary  that  it  have  before 
It  either  the  transcript  of  the  record  or  an 
adequate  substitute  therefor,  which  might 
consist  of  the  trial  judge's  notes  or  of  an 
agreed  statement  as  to  the  points  on  which 
review  was  sought. 

Similar  holdings  were  made  by  per  curiam 
opinions  in  the  Johnson  and  Farley  cases,  in 
each  of  which  the  trial  court  refused  to  cer- 
tify that  the  appeal  was  taken  In  good  faith. 
In  each  case,  though  perhap*  more  clearly 
in  Johnson,  the  trial  court  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  proposed  appeal  was  frivolous, 
and  hence  not  in  good  faith. 

The  Eskridge  case,  above  cited,  decided  on 
June  16,  1958,  rejected  the  screening  process 
under  the  State  statute  there  involved,  and 
appears  to  require,  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  that  a  full  appeal  be  allowed — 
not  simply  a  review  of  the  screening  process, 
as  under  the  federal  statute  above  cited.  The 
effect  of  the  Eskridge  case  thus  seems  rather 
clearly  to  be  that,  unless  all  appeals,  at  least 
in  the  same  types  of  cases,  are  subject  to 
screening,  none  may  be. 

It  would  seem  tliat  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  valid  classification  of  appeals  which 
shall  be  subject  to  screening  and  of  appeals 
which  shall  not.  Such  a  classification  might 
be  based  upon  the  gravity  of  the  offense  or 
possibly  upon  the  sentence  Imposed.  In  most. 
If  not  all.  States,  such  a  classification  would 
doubtless  require  legislative  action.  In  the 
Griffin  case,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  a  substitute  for  an  actual 
transcript  of  the  record  would  be  acceptable 
if  it  were  suflBclent  to  present  the  points  upon 
which  the  defendant  based  his  appeal.  The 
Supreme  Court  suggested  the  possible  use  of 
bystanders'  bills  of  exceptions. 

It  seems  probable  to  us  that  an  actual 
transcript  of  the  record  will  be  required  In 
most  cases.  For  example,  In  cases  where  the 
basis  for  api>eal  is  the  alleged  Insufficiency 
of  the  evidence.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
eliminate  from  that  part  of  the  record  which 
is  to  be  transcribed  jxsrtions  which  seem  to 
have  no  Immediate  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion. A  statement  of  the  facts  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  trial  counsel  for  both  sides  may  be 
still  more  difficult  to  achieve  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  trial  Judge. 

The  danger  of  swamping  some  State  ap- 
pellate courts  under  the  flood  of  appeals 
which  may  be  loosed  by  GrlfBn  and  Eskridge 
is  not  a  reassuring  prospect.  How  far  Esk- 
ridge may  lead  and  whether  It  will  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  facts  remain  to  be  seen. 

COKCLUSIONS:    THE    JtJSTICES    SUM    XTP 

This  long  review,  though  far  from  exhaus- 
tive, shows  some  of  the  uncertainties  as  to 
the  distribution  of  power  which  are  probably 
IneviUble  in  a  federal  system  of  government. 
It  also  shows,   on  the  whole,  a  contlniiing 


and,  we  think,  an  accelerating  trend  toward 
Increasing  power  of  the  National  Govern - 
ment  and  correspondingly  contracted  power 
of  Uie  State  governments. 

Much  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  matters  which  were  once  mainly 
of  local  concern  are  now  parts  of  larger  mat- 
ters which  are  of  national  concern.  Much  of 
this  stems  from  the  doctrine  of  a  strong,  cen- 
tral Government  and  of  the  plenitude  of  na- 
tional power  within  broad  limits  of  whRt 
may  be  "necessary  and  proper"  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  granted  powers  of  the  National 
Government  which  was  expounded  and  estab- 
lished by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  col- 
leagues, though  some  of  the  modern  exten- 
sions may  and  do  seem  to  us  to  go  to 
extremes.  Much,  however,  comes  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  control  over  the  action  of  the 
States  which  the  Supreme  Court  exercises 
under  its  views  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  strong  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  essential  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  American  system  of  federal 
government;  that  they  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed needlessly  to  leveling,  and  sometimes 
deadening,  uniformity;  and  that.  In  the  in- 
terest of  active,  citizen  participation  In  self- 
government — the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy— they  should  be  sustained  and  strength- 
ened. 

As  long  as  this  country  continues  to  be  a 
developing  country  and  as  long  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live  continue  to  change, 
there  will  always  be  problems  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  power  depending  upon  whether  cer- 
tain matters  should  be  regarded  as  primarily 
of  national  concern  or  as  primarily  of  local 
concern.  These  adjustments  can  hardly  be  ef- 
fected without  some  friction.  How  much 
friction  will  develop  depends  in  part  upon 
the  wisdom  of  those  empowered  to  alter  the 
boundaries  and  In  part  upon  the  speed  with 
which  such  changes  are  effected.  Of  course, 
the  question  of  speed  really  Involves  the  ex- 
ercise of  Judgment  and  the  use  of  wisdom, 
so  that  the  two  things  are  really  the  same 
In  substance. 

We  are  now  concerned  specifically  with 
the  effect  of  Judicial  decisions  upon  the  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments.  Here  we  think  that 
the  over-all  tendency  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  over  the  last  25  years  or  more 
has  been  to  press  the  extension  of  federal 
power  and  to  press  it  rapidly. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  and  still  are, 
very  considerable  differences  within  the 
Court  on  these  matters,  and  there  has  been 
quite  recently  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  government  Is  still  a  federal 
government  and  that  the  historic  line  which 
experience  seems  to  Justify  between  matters 
primarily  of  national  concern  and  matters 
primarily  of  local  concern  should  not  be 
hastily  or  lightly  obliterated.  A  number  of 
Justices  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
awareness  of  problems  of  federalism  and  their 
recognition  that  federalism  Is  stlU  a  Uvlng 
part  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
assumes  the  function  of  policy  maker  is  also 
of  concern  to  us  In  the  conduct  of  our  Judi- 
cial business.  We  realize  that  in  the  course 
of  American  history  the  Supreme  Court  has 
frequently — one  miglit.  Indeed,  say  custom- 
arily— exercised  policy-making  powers  going 
far  beyond  those  involved,  say.  in  making  a 
selection  between  competing  rules  of  law. 

We  believe  that.  In  the  fields  with  which  we 
are  concerned  and  as  to  which  we  feel  entitled 
to  speak,  the  Supreme  Court  too  often  has 
tended  to  adopt  the  role  of  policy  maker 
without  proper  judicial  restraint.  We  feel  this 
is  particularly  the  case  In  both  of  the  great 
fields  we  have  discussed — namely,  the  extent 
and  extension  of  the  federal  power,  and  the 
supervision  of  State  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  the  light  of  the  Immense  power  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  and  ita  practical  nonre- 
vlewablllty  In  most  Instances,  no  more  im- 
portant obligation  reata  upon  It,  In  our  view, 
than  tbat  of  careful  moderation  In  tbe  exer- 
cise of  Its  policy-making  role.  We  are  not 
alon'  In  our  view  that  the  Court.  In  many 
cases  arising  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, has  assumed  what  seem  to  us  primarily 
legislative  powers.  See  Judge  Learned  Hand 
on  tbe  BUI  of  Rights. 

We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  framers 
of  the  original  Constitution  or  the  {XJsslbly 
somewhat  less  gifted  draftsmen  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  ever  contemplated  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would,  or  should,  have 
the  almost  unlimited  policy-making  powers 
which  it  now  exercises. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  reflect  that,  under 
a  Constitution  which  provides  for  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  of  distribution  of 
power  between  national  and  State  govern- 
ments, one  branch  of  one  government — the 
Supreme  Court — should  attain  the  Immense 
and.  In  many  respects,  dominant  power  which 
It  now  wields.  We  believe  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  distribution  of  powers  among  the 
various  branches  of  government  and  between 
levels  of  government  has  vitality  today  and 
Is  the  crucial  base  of  our  democracy. 

We  further  believe  that,  in  construing  and 
applying  the  Constitution  and  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  this  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  power  based  upon  whether  a  matter 
is  primarily  of  national  or  of  local  concern 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  Ignored,  espe- 
cially In  fields  which  bear  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  a  constitutional  or  statutory  provision, 
or  the  validity  of  State  action  presented  for 
review.  For,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
changed  conditions  under  which  It  may  or 
miist  operate,  the  principle  Is  as  worthy  of 
our  consideration  today  as  it  was  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  men  who  met  In  1787 
to  establish  our  nation  as  a  nation. 
"Doubt"  in  recent  decisions 
It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we  have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men.  We  believe  that  any  study  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at 
least  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast.  We  find  first  that,  in  consti- 
tutional cases,  unanimous  decisions  are  com- 
parative rarities  and  that  multiple  opinions, 
concurring  or  dissenting,  are  common  occur- 
rences. 

We  find  next  that  divisions  In  result  on  a 
5-to-4  basis  are  quite  frequent.  We  find  fur- 
ther that,  on  some  occasions,  a  majority  of 
the  Court  cannot  be  mustered  In  support 
of  any  o;3e  opinion  and  that  the  result  of 
a  given  case  may  come  from  the  divergent 
views  of  individual  Justices  who  happen  to 
unite  on  one  outcome  or  the  other  of  the 
case  before  the  Court. 

We  fiirther  find  that  the  Court  does  not 
accord  finality  to  its  own  determinations  of 
constitutional  questions,  or  for  that  matter 
of  others.  We  concede  that  a  slavish  adher- 
ence to  store  decisis  could  at  times  have  un- 
fortunate consequences;  but  It  seems  strange 
that  under  a  constitutional  doctrine  which 
requires  all  others  to  recognize  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  on  constitutional  questions 
as  binding  ajudlcatlons  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
Itself  has  so  frequently  overturned  Its  own 
decisions  thereon,  after  the  lapse  of  periods 
varying  from  1  year  to  75,  or  even  95  years. 
See  the  tables  appended  to  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las's address  on  "Stare  Decisis,"  49  Columbia 
Law  Review  735.  756-758. 

The  Constitution  expressly  sets  up  Its  own 
procedures  for  amendment,  slow  or  cumber- 
some though  they  may  be. 

These  frequent  differences  and  occasional 
overrullngs  of  prior  decisions  in  constitu- 
tional cases  cause  us  grave  concern  as  to 
whether  individual  views  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  as  from  time  to  time  consti- 
tuted, or  of  a  majority  thereof,  as  to  what 
Is  wise  or  desirable  do  not  unconsciously 
OTerrlde  a  more  dispassionate  consideration 


of  what  is  or  is  not  constitutionally  war' 
ranted.  We  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect approach,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Intends 
to  adhere  to  that  approach,  and  believes 
that  he  does  so. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope,  which  we  respect- 
fully express,  that  that  great  Court  exercise 
to  the  full  its  power  of  Judicial  self-restraint 
by  adhering  firmly  to  Its  tremendous,  strictly 
Judicial  powers  and  by  eschewing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  exercise  of  essentially  legisla- 
tive powers  when  It  Is  called  up>on  to  decide 
questions  Involving  the  validity  of  State  ac- 
tion, whether  it  deems  such  action  wise  or 
unwise.  Tlie  value  of  our  system  of  federal- 
ism, and  of  local  self-government  in  local 
matters  which  it  embodies,  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind,  as  we  believe  it  was  by  thoee 
who  framed  our  Constitution. 

At  times  the  Supreme  Court  manifests,  or 
seems  to  manifest,  an  impatience  with  the 
slow  workings  of  our  federal  system.  That 
impatience  may  extend  to  an  unwillingness 
to  wait  for  Congress  to  make  clear  Its  Inten- 
tion to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon 
It  under  the  Constitution,  or  the  extent  to 
which  It  undertakes  to  exercise  them,  and  it 
may  extend  to  the  slow  processes  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  which  that  Instrument 
provides. 

The  words  of  Ellhu  Root  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  problem,  asserted  at  a  time  when 
demands  were  current  for  recall  of  Judges 
and  Judicial  decisions,  bear  repeating:  "If 
the  people  of  our  country  yield  to  impatience 
which  would  destroy  the  system  that  alone 
makes  effective  these  great  impersonal  r^les 
and  preserves  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment, rather  than  endure  the  temporary  in- 
convenience of  pursuing  regulated  methods 
of  changing  the  law,  we  shall  not  be  reform- 
ing. We  shall  not  be  making  progress,  but 
shall  be  exhibiting  that  lack  of  self-control 
which  enables  great  bodies  of  men  to  abide 
the  slow  process  of  orderly  government  rather 
than  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  order 
when  they  are  struck  by  the  Impulse  of  the 
moment."  Quoted  In  31  "Boston  University 
Law  Review"  43. 

We  believe  that  what  Mr.  Root  said  is 
sound  doctrine  to  be  followed  toward  the 
Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Surely,  It 
is  no  less  incumbent  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  its  part,  to  be  equally  restrained 
and  to  be  as  sure  as  is  humanly  possible  that 
it  is  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Constitution  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  powers  and  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
with  regard  to  the  limitations  of  Judicial 
power  which  are  implicit  In  such  separation 
and  distribution,  and  that  it  Is  not  merely 
giving  effect  to  what  it  may  deem  desirable. 
We  may  expect  the  question  as  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  report  of  this 
Committcee  or  by  resolutions  adopted  In 
conformity  with  It.  Most  certainly  some  will 
say  that  nothing  expressed  here  would  deter 
a  member  or  group  of  members  of  an  Inde- 
pendent judiciary  from  pursuing  a  planned 
course. 

Let  us  grant  that  this  may  be  true.  The 
value  of  a  firm  statement  by  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  speak  as  members  of  all  the 
State  appellate  courts  with  a  background  of 
many  years'  experience  In  the  determination 
of  thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds.  Surely 
there  are  those  who  will  respect  a  declara- 
tion of  what  we  believe. 

And  it  Just  could  be  true  that  our  state- 
ment might  serve  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  members  of  an  independent  Judiciary 
who  now  or  in  the  future  may  In  their  con- 
science adhere  to  views  more  consistent  with 
our  own. 

REPORT   ON   HIGH   COTTRT:    WHO  WROTi:   IT,   WHO 

APPROVED  rr 
These  10  State  Justices  were  members  of 
the  committee  which  drew  up  the  report  on 
the  Supreme  Court: 


Frederick  W.  Brune,  Chief  Judge  of  Mary- 
land. Chairman. 

Albert  Conway,  Chief  Judge  of  New  York. 

John  R.  Dethmers,  Chief  Justice  of  Mich- 
igan. 

William  H.  Duckworth,  Chief  Justice  of 
Georgia. 

John  E.  Hickman,  Chief  Justice  of  Texas. 

John  E.  Martin,  Chief  Justice  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Martin  A.  Nelson,  Associate  Justice  of 
Minnesota. 

William  C.  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  Oregon. 

Taylor  H.  Stukes,  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina. 

Raymond  S.  Wllklns,  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts. 

Also  voting  to  approve  the  report  were 
chief  Justices  from  26  other  States :  Alabama, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Virginia.  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Voting  against  the  report  were  chief  Jus- 
tices from  seven  States,  one  territory:  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  Peimsylvanla,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Utah,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Hawaii. 

Abstaining:    Nevada,  North  Dakota. 

Not  present:  Arkansas,  Connecticut.  In- 
diana, Puerto  Rico. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Dec.  12, 
1958J 
What  a  State  Chief  Justice  Says  About  the 
Supreme  Court 
(From   a  noted   Jurist   comes   a  warning 
about  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  A  group  of 
Justices,  he  says,  is  using  Judicial  decisions 
to  rewrite   the   Constitution.  The  trend  of 
their   decisions    is   described   as   creating   a 
dangerous  concentration  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington. John  R.  Dethmers  was  chairman  of 
the  recent  Conference  of  State  Chief  Jus- 
tices which  adopted  a  resolution  criticizing 
the  Court.) 

(By  John  R.  Dethmers,  Chief  Justice, 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan) 

The  role  of  the  courts  in  tomorrow's 
America  is  foreshadowed  by  their  perform- 
ance yesterday  and  today.  Awareness  of 
where  we  started,  where  we  now  are  and  the 
trends  which  brought  us  there  brings  pre- 
science of  our  destination  If  those  trends 
continue  unabated. 

In  all  history  no  other  people  has  enjoyed 
the  equal  of  American  liberty  and  freedom 
of  opportunity.  The  Founding  Fathers 
planned  it  so.  They  determined  that  here  the 
state  should  exist  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
state. 

To  achieve  that  end  they  knew  it  would 
not  be  enough  to  establish  majority  rule,  a 
government  by  the  people,  for  at  times  no 
other  tyranny  can  match  that  of  an  unfet- 
tered, shifting  majority,  which  Jefferson 
termed  an  "elective  despotism."  To  safe- 
guard against  this  eventuality  a  written 
Constitution  was  adopted,  limiting  the  pow- 
ers of  the  majority  for  the  protection  of  the 
individual  and  spelling  out  guarantees  of 
personal  rights. 

A  further  protection  of  human  freedom 
against  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  high  con- 
centration of  governmental  powers  was  con- 
trived by  separation  of  those  powers  In  three 
branches  of  Government  and  a  division  of 
powers  between  the  national  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  rights  of  the  people  were  be- 
lieved, by  our  forebears,  to  be  safest  under  a 
retention  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
local  self-government. 

Having  provided  for  this  by  express  con- 
stitutional terms,  they  undertook  to  fore- 
stall an  enhancement,  through  Judicial  con- 
struction, of  the  national  powers  at  the 
expense  of  State  and  local  governments  or 
the  people  by  adopting  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment reserving  to  the  States  and  the  people 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
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by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States. 

Sir  William  Gladstone  said  of  the  American 
Constitution  that  it  is  the  "most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man."  Throughout  the 
years  a  great  reverence  for  it  has  developed 
in  the  American  people.  They  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties. 
What  a  thrilling  experience  it  is  to  view  the 
original  document,  under  glass,  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Building  in  Washington! 

The  glow  of  that  experience  soon  gives 
way,  however,  to  the  sobering  thought  that 
an  inanimate  parchment,  however  noble  the 
sentiments  inscribed  thereon  cannot  be  self- 
executing.  For  that,  some  human  agency  is 
required.  Lawyers  and  judges  need  not  be 
told,  but  all  too  often  laymen  must,  that  it 
is  the  courts  which  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  Its  provisions  and  make  Its  guarantees 
meaningful. 

How  often,  at  the  Instance  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen,  have  the  courts  upheld  the 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  per- 
sons by  denying  validity  and  enforcement  to 
legislative  enactments  violative  thereof  or  by 
prohibiting  the  Invasion  or  curtailment  of 
them  by  administrative  officials.  The  courts 
are  the  final  bastion  of  our  liberties.  As  in 
the  past,  so  in  tomorrow's  America  their  role 
will  be  vital. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  all-important  role, 
the  courts  proceed  on  no  express  constitu- 
tional authority.  That  they  should  do  as  they 
do  is,  however.  Implicit  In  Anglo-American 
jurisprudential  tradition.  How  can  courts  de- 
cide cases  before  them  involving  some 
claimed  right  under  a  statute  or  some  griev- 
ance flowing  from  official  action  unless  they 
determine  first  the  Issue  whether  such 
statute  or  action  squares  with  constitutional 
rights,  guarantees  or  limitations? 

When,  some  decades  ago.  Brazil  desired  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  government.  Its  peo- 
ple adopted  a  Constitution  and,  under  It, 
established  a  federal  union  of  States,  both 
almost  duplicating  our  own.  Despite  the  simi- 
larity, while  we  have  continued  to  enjoy  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  Brazil's  history  has 
been  one  of  recurrent  dictatorships.  What 
was  lacking  In  Brazil,  but  present  here,  to 
make  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
of  the  people  effective?  The  answer  appears 
to  be  the  tradition  here  that  courts  may  de- 
cide :ases  against  the  Government  and  for 
persons  to  enforce  their  rights. 

A  tradition  such  as  this  can  survive  only 
so  long  as  it  is  sustained  by  public  opinion. 
And  It  is  so  with  the  courts  decisions,  up- 
holding the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
against  infringement  by  Government.  The 
courts  are  possessed  of  no  armed  constabu- 
lary to  enforce  their  judgments.  Their  deci- 
sions are  given  vitality  and  effectiveness  only 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  even 
those  In  Government  dare  not,  for  long,  to 
defy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  past 
decades,  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
favored  court  decisions  protecting  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  has  wanted  the  courts  to 
perform  in  that  fashion.  Once  the  public  be- 
comes disinterested  or  withdraws  its  support, 
court  decisions  will  lose  their  force  and  we 
will  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  ordered  liberty  and  our  free  Institutions. 

One  must  experience  some  concern  for  our 
liberties,  then,  in  noting  an  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  public  confidence  In  the  Judicial 
process  stemming  from  nation-wide  attacks 
currently  being  leveled  at  our  courts  and, 
particularly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

This,  of  course,  has  happened  before.  It 
goes  back,  at  least,  to  1803  and  the  case  of 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  in  which  the  Court  de- 
clared its  power  to  pass  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress.  Presidential 
wrath  was  Incurred,  congressional  threats  to 
impeach  the  Justices  ensued,  and  it  was  vig- 
orously asserted  that  each  branch  of  the 
Government  should  determine  for  itself  the 


constitutionality  of  its  acts,  without  over- 
lordshlp  by  the  courts. 

Then  came  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  an- 
nouncing the  doctrine  of  federal  supremacy 
and  tbe  power  of  th«  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  hold  State  action  volatlve  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  was  urged  then  that 
the  Court  be  deprived  of  its  power  to  reviewed 
the  acts  of  States. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  of  a  century  ago 
is  still  remembered  as  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  furor  which  culminated  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  1930s  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
against  "the  nine  old  men,"  traveling  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  thwarting  the  will  of 
a  determined  Chief  Executive  with  respect  to 
social  legislation. 

Present-day  attacks,  perhaps  more  virulent 
and  widespread  than  ever  before,  emanate 
from  a  number  of  sources:  from  the  halls  of 
Congress,  where  it  Is  felt  that  Court  deci- 
sions have  Impinged  on  congressional  powers: 
from  States  which  see  In  the  decisions  a  sap- 
ping of  their  powers  and  a  gathering  of  them 
into  the  National  Government;  from  sec- 
tional groups  which  view  certain  decisions  as 
destructive  of  their  social  structures;  and 
from  persons  everywhere  who  are  fearful  that 
decisions  are  enlarging  the  national  power  to 
constrict  the  right  of  law-abiding  people 
and,  yet,  are  weakening  our  defenses  against 
the  enemies  of  our  free  institutions.  Whether 
justified  of  not,  these  feelings,  beliefs,  views 
and  fears  have  produced  a  combined  out- 
burst of  criticism  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

With  the  criticism  have  come  proposals  to 
curb  the  Court.  These  go  to  the  very  roots  of 
our  system.  One  would  make  the  Justices 
Subject  to  periodic  reconfirmation  by  the 
Senate  and  another  would  empower  the  Sen- 
ate to  withdraw  confirmation  whenever  the 
Judicial  work  of  a  Justice  does  not  comport 
with  the  Senate's  views  as  to  what  Is  "good 
behavior,"  fixed  by  the  Constitution  as  a 
condition  to  continued  tenure. 

Lost  would  be  judicial  Independence  and 
destroyed  our  system  of  checks  ard  balances 
between  the  three  branches  of  Government, 
leaving  a  Court  dependent  on  legislative  fa- 
vor and  approval  for  performance  of  its  role 
as  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  governmental  encroachment. 

LIMITING  the  "power  OF  REVIEW" 

By  another  measure.  Congress  would  strip 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  power  to  review 
in  several  areas  of  the  law.  If  the  powers  of 
the  Court  to  determine  constitutional  ques- 
tions were,  thus,  to  be  limited,  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Individuals  and  minorities 
could  be  made  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
majority  as  reflected  In  Congress.  That  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  parliamentary,  and 
the  end  of  constitutional,  government  in 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  unlikelihood  of  success  for 
such  proposals,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that,  for  our  liberties,  the  most  seri- 
ous consequence  of  the  present  controversy 
inheres  in  the  unbridled  attacks  on  the  In- 
telhgeuce.  integrity  and  motives  of  the  Jus- 
tices and  on  the  Court  as  an  institution  of 
Government.  Subversives  and  those  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  our  system  have  as  a  prime 
objective  the  undermining  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  courts,  knowing  full  well  that, 
without  the  support  of  pubUc  opinion,  courts 
can  avail  nothing  In  defense  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  persons.  As  earlier  observed, 
when  that  day  comes  we  will  have  reached 
a  parting  of  the  ways  with  our  cherished 
freedoms. 

In  warning  of  the  dangers  of  Intemperate 
attacks  on  the  Court  as  an  institution  of 
government  and  the  guardian  of  our  liber- 
ties, I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sions may  not  be  criticized  or  differences 
therewith  expressed.  Dissenting  members  of 
the  Court  do  so  with  apparent  relish  and 
regularity.  Citizens  under  a  government  by 
the  people  may  and  ought  to  do  no  less,  if 
that  system  is  to  be  maintained.  That  was 
a  major  object  of  the  First  Amendment  guar- 


antee of  freedom  of  speech,  designed  to  in- 
sure a  Government  sensitive  and  respcnsive 
to  the  expressed  public  will  and  wish. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
said: 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  complaint 
that  criticism  of  judicial  action  Involves  any 
lack  of  respect  for  the  courts.  When  the 
courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with  great  public 
questions,  the  only  protection  against  un- 
wise decisions  and  even  judicial  usurpation, 
is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  actions  and  fear- 
less comment  upon  it." 

state  judges'  vuw  of  court 

This  brings  us  to  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  the  subject  matter  which,  I  ap- 
prehend, prompted  the  invitation  to  me  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  As  Is  well  known,  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  assembled  In 
Pasadena  last  August,  adopted  a  report  pre- 
pared by  its  Committee  on  Federal-State 
Relationships  as  Affected  by  Judicial  Deci- 
sions. 

At  the  outset,  permit  me  to  make  these 
observations: 

1.  Neither  that  committee,  its  report  or  the 
conference  presumed  then,  nor  do  I  now,  to 
criticize  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the 
troublesome  segregation  cases. 

2.  It  was  not  questioned  that,  with  govern- 
ment under  a  Constitution  made  by  Its  own 
terms  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  some- 
one must  interpret  that  Constitution  and 
declare  its  meaning.  It  was  acknowledged, 
and  I  reiterate  with  conviction,  that  no 
body  Is  better  suited  to  the  task  than  the 
Supreme  Court  and  no  process  Is  better 
adapted  than  the  judicial  process  to  th-j 
fiuictlon  of  determining  constitutional 
meaning  and  making  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  guarantees  effective. 

3.  The  conference's  expressed  alarm,  and 
mine,  at  the  noticeable  trend  toward  in- 
creased national  powers  accompanied  by  a 
diminishing  of  the  powers  of  States  and  local 
governments  relates  not  to  mere  sectional  or 
selfish  interests  but  springs  from  the  same 
concern  as  that  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  liberty's  cause  may  be  lost  in  too  high  a 
concentration  of  powers  In  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  from  the  conviction  that  safety 
for  the  rights  of  man  inheres  In  a  difftision 
of  those  powers  and  maintenance  of  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  local  self-govern- 
ment compatible  with  national  security  and 
well-being. 

So  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  determination 
of  the  Fathers  that  the  state,  the  Govern- 
ment, exists  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
state,  our  lodestar  In  the  consideration  of 
every  proposed  extension  or  withholding  of 
governmental  power  must  always  be,  "How 
will  the  cause  of  freedom  best  be  served, 
how  the  rights  of  man  advanced?" 

That  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization In  Washington  can  scarcely  be 
gainsaid.  Challenged  at  mlleposts  along  the 
way,  it  has  advanced  under  the  green  light 
of  judicial  decisions.  Time  will  not  permit 
mention  of  them  all  nor  a  thorough  analysis 
of  any.  The  first  relates  to  the  rule  long 
adhered  to  by  the  Court  and  redeclared  as 
recently  as  1936  that  neither  the  federal  nor 
State  government  may  tax  the  Incom"  of 
officials  or  employes  of  the  other,  on  the 
principle  that  a  tax  on  Income  Is  a  tax  on 
Its  source  and  that  the  one  Government  may 
not  levy  a  tax  which  will  Impose  a  burden 
on  the  governmental  activities  of  the  other. 
This  was  overruled  by  a  1938  decision.  That 
a  burden  was  Imposed  upon  the  States  by 
this  judicial  change  In  the  law  Is  evidenced 
by  the  subsequent  necessity  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  State  employes  in  an  amount 
commensurate  with  the  resultant  tax 
exaction. 

Of  more  recent  vintage  la  the  Supreme 
Court  holding  that  Congress  has  pre-empted 
the  field,  leaving  no  room  for  the  State  anti- 
subversive  laws  found  in  the  statute  Ijooks 
of  42  States,  and  a  companion  decision 
emasculating  a  State  sUtute  empowering  its 
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attorney   general   to   Investigate   subversion 
and  examine  witnesses  In  that  connection. 

Two  others  upset  State  action  denying  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  to  two  applicants  who 
refused  to  answer  questions  concerning  Com- 
munist afllllatlon.  Lawyers  are  offlcers  of  the 
State  courts,  admitted  by  them  and  under 
their  control.  The  manner  of  this  recent  In- 
vasion of  that  relationship  by  the  federal 
court  has  proved  startling  to  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  as  well  as  the  public. 

BtTLIMC    AGAINST    A    SCHOOL    BOAKO 

Equally  dlstiirblng  to  those  concerned 
about  local  government  Is  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upsetting  a  local  school 
board's  dismissal  of  an  employe  for  Invoicing 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  refusing  to  an- 
swer questions  put  to  him  in  an  authorized 
Inquiry  concerning  Communist  activities. 

A  number  of  fairly  recent  cases  construing 
the  Interstate-commerce  clause  disclose  a 
Judicial  shift  from  the  original  ixwltlon  that 
the  regulatory  power  of  Congress  extends 
only  to  goods  moving  and  persons  actually 
engaged  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  later 
holdings  are  that  that  control  extends  to 
anything  or  anyone  engaged  in  that  which 
affects  Interstate  commerce.  Accompanied  by 
new  decisions  applying  the  pre-emption  doc- 
trine also  to  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the 
result  Is  that  we  now  find  national  action 
controlling,  and  State  action  excluded,  where 
formerly  the  Court  had  held,  either  directly 
or  In  effect,  to  the  contrary,  namely  in  such 
areas  as  production  or  processing  of  goods 
before  entering  commerce  and,  as  well,  after 
having  come  to  rest  following  movement  in 
commerce. 

The  Court  also  upset  a  long  line  of  its  de- 
cisions by  holding  In  1944  that  the  writing 
of  Insurance  is  commerce  subject  to  federal 
control  under  the  commerce  clause.  There- 
after Congress  passed  an  act  restoring  a 
measure  of  State  control  over  the  Industry. 
Then,  there  is  the  case  holding,  in  effect, 
that  a  farmer's  raising  of  wheat  for  consump- 
tion on  his  own  farm  is  commerce,  subject 
to  federal  regulation. 

Federal  law  even  has  been  held  to  extend 
to  the  relations  between  a  local  automobile 
dealer  and  his  repair-shop  employes,  exclud- 
ing the  power  of  State  courts,  acting  under 
State  law,  to  enjoin  unlawful  plclceting  de- 
signed to  compel  the  employer  to  force  his 
employes  into  a  union. 

A  State  statute  aimed  at  preventing  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  public  utilities  has  been  up- 
set, leaving  States  powerless  to  protect  their 
own  citizens  against  emergencies  resul'lng 
from  suspension  of  essentl.il  services  even 
though  such  emergency  be  economically  and 
practically  confined  to  one  State. 

Even  the  employment  of  a  window  w.isher 
In  a  building  in  which  office  space  is  leased 
by  a  tenant  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
may.  by  reason  of  the  latter  fact,  be  .subject 
to  federal  labor  law  to  the  exclusion  of  State 
control. 

Interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment has  opened  up  whole  new  vistas  for  fed- 
eral judicial  review  of  criminal  convictions  In 
State  courts.  In  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
until  recently  unknown  to  legal  and  Judicial 
thinking  in  this  country  and  with  Intermi- 
nable resulting  delays  In  bringing  the  wrong- 
doer to  final  Justice.  State  convictions  may 
be  and  now  are  upset  In  Washington  for  too- 
speedy  Justice,  for  nonappolntment  of  coun- 
sel for  the  defense,  for  failure  to  provide  the 
accused,  on  appeal,  with  a  transcript  of  the 
trial  at  public  expense,  etc. 

As  the  ambit  of  federal  Judicial  authority 
Is  thus  constantly  widened,  we  may  get  a 
gllmpoe  of  things  to  come.  Already,  in  lower 
federal  courts.  It  has  been  urged  and  those 
courts  have  considered  whether  a  State  law 
prohibiting  public  employes  from  belonging 
to  unions  Is  violative  of  the  due-process, 
prlvlleges-and-linmunlties  and  equal-protec- 
tion clatues  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
or  abridges  the  freedom  of  expression  and 
association  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Consti- 


tution; or  whether  treaties  of  the  U.S..  made 
by  the  Constitution  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  may  supersede  State  and  local  law  gov- 
erning matters  of  local  concern;  or  whether 
a  State  may  proceed  with  removal  proceed- 
ings against  the  mayor  of  one  of  Its  cities  for 
malfeasance  while  criminal  proceedings  on 
the  same  grounds  are  pending  against  him. 

These  are  part  of  the  body  of  decisions 
giving  rise  to  a  concern  that,  by  Judicial  con- 
struction, national  powers  are  being  too 
greatly  and  dangerously  enlarged  and  State 
and  local  power  correspondingly  contracted. 
Of  this  trend,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices and  many  others  have  spoken  with  con- 
sternation. Great  Judicial  self-restraint  in 
this  critical  field  of  federal-State  relation- 
ships was  enjoined  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  members  of  the  conference.  1  concur. 

If  Jefferson  were  to  reappear  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  today,  would  he  feel  impelled  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so,"  pointing  to  his  language 
of  1823: 

".  .  .  there  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so 
much  as  the  consolidation  of  our  government 
by  the  noiseless,  and  therefore  unalarmlng. 
Instrumentality  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

WHT   COURT  DECISIONS   CHANGE 

What,  you  may  ask,  accounts  for  this 
change  in  Judicial  holdings  with  its  resultant 
change  in  federal-State  relationships?  If,  as 
commonly  supposed,  courts  follow  precedents 
how  can  these  latter-day  decisions  be  ex- 
plained? In  this  connection,  comments  of  Mr. 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  in  1944  are  pertinent. 
Said  he: 

"I  have  expressed  my  views  with  respect 
to  the  present  policy  of  the  Court  freely  to 
disregard  and  to  overrule  considered  deci- 
sions and  the  rules  of  law  announced  in 
them.  This  tendency,  it  seems  to  me.  Indi- 
cates an  Intolerance  for  what  those  who  have 
composed  this  Court  In  the  past  have  con- 
scientiously and  deliberately  concluded,  and 
involves  an  assunipilon  th.it  knowledge  and 
wisdom  reside  in  us  which  was  denied  to  our 
predecessors.  .  .  . 

"The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  the 
instant  decision,  overruling  that  announced 
about  nine  years  ago.  tends  to  bring  adjudi- 
cations of  this  tribunal  into  the  same  class 
as  a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  good  for  this 
day  and  train  only." 

At  root  of  the  problem  is  a  difference  In 
concept  of  the  proper  function  and  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  is  divided  into 
two  competing  Judicial  philosophies.  Let  us 
examine  a  bit  of  the  thinking  of  each. 

First,  there  Is  the  language  of  John  Mar- 
shall, who  said: 

"Courts  are  the  mere  Instruments  of  the 
law,  and  can  will  nothing.  .  .  .  Judicial  power 
is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  Judge;  always  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the 
legislature;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of 
the  law." 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  recently  wrote: 

"The  Constitution  is  not  the  formulation 
of  the  merely  personal  views  of  the  members 
of  this  Court.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes   said: 

"Extraordinary  conditions  do  not  create 
or  enlarge  constitutional  power." 

The  great  constitutional  authority.  Judge 
Thomac  N,  Cooley  wrote: 

"What  a  court  is  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  de- 
clare the  law  as  written,  leaving  it  to  the 
people  themselves  to  make  such  changes  as 
new  circumstances  may  require.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  is  fixed  when  it  Is 
adopted,  and  it  is  not  different  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  when  a  court  has  occasion  to 
pass  upon  it." 

Similar  views  often  were  expressed  by  the 
Court  in  the  past.  So,  in  1889,  It  said  of  the 
object  of  constitutional  Interpretation  that 
It  "Is  to  give  effect  to  the  Intent  of  Its 
framers.  and  of  the  people  adopting  It."  In 
1905.  the  Court  declared: 

"The  Constitution  is  a  written  instrument. 
As  such  Its  meaning  does  not  alter.  That 


which  It  meant  when  adopted  it  means  now. 
.  .  .  Those  things  which  are  within  Its  grants 
of  power,  as  those  grants  were  understood 
when  made,  are  still  within  them,  and  those 
things  not  within  them  remain  still  ex- 
cluded." 

In  1936.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote: 
"If  the  people  desire  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  Industries  within  the  State, 
and  the  relations  of  employers  and  employes 
in  those  industries,  they  are  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare their  will  In  the  appropriate  manner, 
but  It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  Judicial  decision." 

These  statements  are  expressive  of  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  the  rule  governing  Court 
construction  of  constitutional  provisions, 
held  by  an  earlier  Court  and  perhaps  still 
shared  by  some  of  its  present  members.  This 
represents  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  restraint. 

THEORY    OF    A    "POLITICAL"    COURT 

In  opposition  are  those  on  the  Court,  with 
disciples  notably  among  the  writers  and  pro- 
fessors of  law,  dedicated  to  Judicial  activism. 
The  theme  of  this  group  has  been  succinctly 
stated  by  one  of  the  professors.  It  Is  this, 
"The  Court  cannot  escape  politics;  there- 
fore, let  it  use  Its  political  power  for  whole- 
some social  purposes."  They  seize  upon  the 
statement  of  Hughes,  In  his  1907  Elmira 
speech,  that  the  Constitution  is  what  the 
Judges  say  it  is.  Can  it  be  concluded  from 
this  that  the  Constitution  may  be  made,  by 
Judicial  fiat,  to  mean  whatever  the  Justices 
want  it  to  mean? 

That  was  not  the  Import  of  the  Hughes 
statement  or  speech  nor  does  it  comport  with 
his  Judicial  writings.  It  Is  the  position  of 
the  Judicial  activists  that  the  Court  is  free 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution  in  the  light  of 
current  philosophies,  psychology  and  politi- 
cal and  social  doctrines  regardless  of  the 
original  intent  of  Its  framers  and  adopters. 
One  of  the  Justices  of  this  group  has  written. 
"Stare  decisis," — that  is.  the  rule  of  follow- 
ing precedent  In  the  decision  of  cases — 
"must  give  way  before  the  dynamic  compo- 
nents of  history." 

The  dean  of  a  noted  law  school  has  writ- 
ten: 

"It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  in  construing 
these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Court  should  be  limited  to  the  meaning  the 
terms  had  when  they  were  written.  .  .  .  The 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  evolve,  like  the  meaning  of 
other  constitutional  terms,  and  other  terms 
in  law.  They  are  stages  in  the  organic  proc- 
ess by  which  ideas  fiourish  or  languish  as 
new  generations  find  for  themselves  new  and 
valid  meanings  for  the  old  words." 

The  late  Professor  Thomas  Reed  Powell 
wrote  of  the  differing  approach  to  the  law 
of  the  two  schools  of  thought,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  In  their  conceptions 
of  the  proper  scope  of  the  Judicial  function, 
the  one  having  a  leaning  for  getting  the  re- 
sult in  the  particular  case  as  if  It  were  a 
legislative  choice,  but  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  a  leaning  to  respect  the  out- 
lines and  many  of  the  details  of  an  estab- 
lished legal  system. 

Gentlemen.  In  our  consideration  of  the 
role  of  the  courts  in  tomorrow's  America  we 
have  noted,  as  suggested  at  the  outset,  the 
place  of  our  constitutional  beginnings  and 
our  present  position,  observed  trends  which 
brought  us  there,  and  gained  a  glimpse  of 
the  destiny  to  which  their  continuation  may 
bring  us.  Shall  the  trends  be  continued,  re- 
tarded or  arrested?  Shall  It  be  held  again,  as 
the  Court  once  said,  that  "The  Constitution, 
In  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an  indestruc- 
tible union  of  Indestructible  States"? 

THREAT    TO    "PERSONAL    RIGHTS" 

You,  the  American  people,  must  make  the 
final  Judgments  on  these  matters.  As  you  do, 
mark  well  what  the  philosophy  of  the  Ju- 
dicial activists  may  portend  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  our  free  institutions.  If 
the  Court  Is  to  have  wide  latitude  In  deter- 
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mining  constitutional  meaning  and,  as  some 
suggest,  may  find  It  elsewhere  than  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  Itself  or  may 
ascribe  a  new  meaning  thereto  not  Intended 
by  the  framers;  If,  as  urged,  the  Court  is  to 
exert  a  political  power  to  achieve  the  social 
ends  It  deems  expedient,  what  will  remain 
of  constitutional  restraints  on  Government 
and  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal 
rights  and  liberties? 

Shall  not  these  be  left,  then,  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  or,  at  best,  the  good  Intentions 
of  men,  be  they  judges,  legislators  or  admin- 
istrators of  the  law?  It  was  not  for  this  that 
our  forefathers  fought  nor  for  this  they 
framed  the  Constitution  and  Its  BUI  of 
Bights. 

One  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, essential  to  survival  of  a  government  by 
the  people,  is  to  become  Informed  about  gov- 
ernment, to  arrive  at  conclusions,  form  con- 
victions, and  then  make  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  public  opinion 
which  ultimately  makes  itself  felt  in  the  halls 
of  Government.  So,  if  perchance  there  be 
courts  with  ears  to  the  ground,  even  there 
may  the  voice  of  an  Informed  people  be 
heard.  Thus  may  the  issues  here  considered 
be  resolved  and  thus  may  government  and 
constitutional  rights  In  the  future  be  what 
you,  the  people,  want. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  repetition.  If  the 
courts  are  to  continue  performing  their  great- 
est role  of  preservers  of  the  people's  liberty 
and  freedom,  they  must  have  the  support  of 
an  informed  and  understanding  public  opin- 
ion. As  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  Inamediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
has  said:  "Our  system  of  government  is  no 
stronger  than  our  courts,  and  our  courts  are 
no  stronger  than  the  strength  of  the  public's 
confidence  in  th-jm."  There  Is  no  greater 
claim  on  citizenship.  Gentlemen,  an  awesome 
obligation  Is  yours.  The  role  of  the  courts  In 
tomorrow's  America,  and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica itself  depend  on  what  you  and  Americans 
everywhere  do  about  it. 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association 

Journal,  December  1957] 

Construing    the    Constitution:    The    New 

Sociological  Approach 

(By  Thomas  Raeburn  White  of  the 

Pennsylvania   Bar — Philadelphia) 

(Mr,  White  declares  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
new  approach  in  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion. Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
writes,  the  Court  is  now  following  what  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  once  called  the  method  of 
sociology  In  determining  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  powers:  the  inquiry  is  not 
what  the  Constitution  meant  at  the  time  It 
was  adopted,  but  what  the  Constitutional 
Convention  would  have  done  if  it  had  known 
present  conditions.  Mr.  White  examines  in 
detail  cases  from  the  past  20  years  to  show 
why  he  thinks  the  Court  Is  now  using  this 
approach  to  constitutional  problems.) 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the 
central  Government  by  sustaining  as  valid 
congressional  legislation  in  certain  fields  be- 
yond the  limits  previously  held  to  exist,  and 
in  other  instances  have  relaxed  restrictions 
on  State  power  by  approving  State  laws 
which  under  earlier  decisions  would  have 
been  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  In  the 
hope  that  It  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  these  great  changes  have 
come  about. 

Ever  since  McCulloch  v.  Maryland '  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
adapted  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise. 
But  while  the  Supreme  Court  has  faith- 
fully  followed    Marshall's    opinion   In    that 


case  and  has  been  liberal  In  construing  the 
power  of  Congress  to  use  means  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  execution  of  its  express 
powers,  it  has  never  until  recently  assimied 
to  change  the  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  meet  new  conditions.  That  It  htuB 
done  so,  however,  Is  apparent  from  some  of 
its  decisions  and  It  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  a  different  theory  of  the  proper 
method  of  construing  the  Constitution  has 
been  followed  by  the  Court.  This  method, 
whether  consciously  adopted  or  not,  is  evi- 
dently the  method  of  sociology  which  was 
well  explained  by  the  late  Justice  Cardozo 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court.-' 

He  refers  to  Judicial  Interpretation  of  stat- 
utes in  France,  pwlntlng  out  that  the  In- 
quiry is  not  what  the  legislator  willed  when 
the  law  was  passed  but  what  he  would  have 
willed  had  he  known  present  conditions,' 
and  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  this 
method  of  construing  a  statute  will  be  ap- 
plied "with  increasing  frequency"  in  the  fu- 
ture "to  fix  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
broad  precepts  and  Immunities  In  State  and 
National  constitutions."  • 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  author 
that  by  the  "method  of  sociology."  a  consti- 
tution, in  the  light  of  conditions  found  to 
exist  at  the  time,  may  be  construed  to  have 
a  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  had 
when  adopted  by  the  people,  in  order  to 
sustain  as  valid  a  law  which  In  the  Court's 
opinion  accomplishes  a  desirable  object,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  such  that  "right-minded  men 
and  women"  would  regard  it  as  arbitrary  and 
oppressive.-' 

One  of  the  grievances  of  the  people  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  was  price-fixing  by  law  of  com- 
modities in  common  use.  The  extent  to 
which  this  was  done  is  Indicated  by  some 
references  in  the  margins." 

Such  practices  were  strongly  disapproved 
as  early  as  1784,'  and  Judge  Cooley  says  that 
since  the  Revolution  price-fixing  of  ordinary 
commodities  has  been  considered  to  be  in- 
consistent with  constitutional  liberty."- 

The  only  exception  made  to  this  rule  was 
in  cases  where  prices  were  fixed  in  connection 


'  4  Wheat,  (U.S.)  316  ( 1819) . 


2  Cardozo,  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process,"  p.  76  et  seq.  (1921) . 

'  Id.  at  84. 

*Id.  at  85. 

■'■Id.  at  91. 

''In  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  as 
quoted  in  the  Duke  of  Yorke's  "Book  of  Laws" 
(1676-82),  it  is  provided  (ch.  33,  p.  115)  that 
"Strong  beer  and  ale,  made  of  barley  malt, 
shall  be  sold  for  not  above  2  pennies,  sterling, 
a  full  Winchester  quart;  and  all  beer  or  drink 
made  of  molasses  shall  not  exceed  1  p>enny  a 
quart." 

In  ch.  99,  Id.  at  139,  so-called  "ordinaries" 
were  required  to  be  licensed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travelers  and  "•  •  •  no  such 
keeper  of  an  ordinary  shall  demand  above 
7'i  pence  a  meal  by  the  head;  which  meal 
shall  consist  of  beef  or  pork,  or  such  like 
produce  of  the  country,  and  small  beer;  and 
of  a  footman,  he  shall  not  demand  above  2 
pennies  a  night  for  his  bed;  and  of  a  horse- 
man nothing,  he  paying  sixpence  a  night 
for  his  horses  hay  or  grass,"  and  "If  any 
one  shall  presume  to  ask  more  than  Is  herein 
expressed,  shall  forfeit  5  shillings  for  every 
such  offense." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I  have 
drawn  freely  upon  other  articles  I  have  writ- 
ten, particularly  those  published  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review, 
which  has  very  kindly  given  me  permission 
to  use  them. 

'See  report  of  the  council  of  censors,  as 
reported  In  the  proceedings  relative  to  call- 
ing the  [Pennsylvania  Constitutional)  Con- 
ventions of  1776  and  1790,  pp.  86-87  (1825). 

sCoolev.  "Constitutional  Limitations,"  870 
(7th  ed.  1903). 


with  a  business  affected  with  a  public  In- 
terest: Munn  V.  Illinois.' 

In  Chas.  Wolff  Packing  Company  v.  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations,^"  the  Supreme  Court 
said:  "It  has  never  been  supposed,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  butcher,  or  the  baker,  the  tailor, 
the  wood  chopper,  the  mining  operator  or  the 
miner  was  clothed  with  such  a  public  inter- 
est that  the  price  of  his  product  or  his  wages 
could  be  fixed  by  State  regulation." 

Other  cases  which  sustain  the  same  prin- 
ciple are  cited  in  the  margin." 

Nevertheless,  in  Nebbia  v.  New  York,'"  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  New  York  statute 
fixing  the  price  at  which  milk  might  be  sold: 
It  was  conceded  that  the  transaction  before 
the  court  was  not  one  In  which  the  public 
had  an  interest  in  the  sense  In  which  that 
phrase  had  been  used  In  earlier  cases,  but  it 
was  held  against  a  strong  dissent  by  four 
Justices  that  the  statute  was  valid.  The  only 
reason  given  for  departing  from  the  settled 
doctrine,  reaffirmed  only  2  years  before."  was 
the  disclosure  of  facts  (based  In  part  upon 
a  legislative  report)  said  to  show  that  the 
milk  business  in  New  York  was  in  a  bad  way 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  re- 
quired that  it  be  regulated. 

The  rule  that  the  price  of  a  commodity 
could  not  be  fixed,  except  in  a  case  In  which 
the  business  was  one  affected  with  a  public 
Interest,  was  put  aside.  In  distinguishing 
Mu7in  v.  Illinois,  supra,  and  the  long  line  of 
cases  following  it,  the  Court  said  that  the 
phrase  "  'affected  with  a  public  Interest'  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  mean  no  more  than 
that  an  industry  for  adequate  reason,  is  sub- 
ject to  control  for  the  public  good."  '•  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  under  this  decision,  that 
whenever  an  act  of  legislation  fixes  the  price 
at  which  a  commodity  of  any  kind  may  be 
sold,  the  law  will  be  sustained  If  the  Court 
decides  that  it  was  passed  for  the  "public 
good,"  a  phrase  which  can  neither  be  defined 
nor  limited.  As  the  enactment  of  the  law  is 
In  effect  a  declaration  that  it  is  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  the  Court  Is  not  likely  to  decide 
otherwise.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  "there  would  be  hardly  any 
limit  but  the  sky." 

Nebbia  v.  New  York  is  a  typical  Instance  of 
applying  the  method  of  sociology  to  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  law 
had  been  settled  by  many  decisions,  one 
within  a  ver>-  short  time.  They  were  not 
expressly  overruled  but  because  of  condi- 
tions disclosed  to  the  Court  which  were 
thought  to  make  a  change  desirable,  the 
earlier  decisions  were  disregarded  and  a 
new  construction  adopted. 

A  new  doctrine:  freedom  of  contract 
The  doctrine  of  lllDerty  of  contract  has  un- 
dergone considerable  modification  In  other 
respects  in  recent  years.  The  early  cases, 
while  recognizing  that  freedom  of  contract 
Is  a  qualified  and  not  an  aljsolute  right," 
were  inclined  to  restrict  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  to  contract  to  a  greater 
extent  than  later  decisions  which  recognize 
that  changed  conditions  make  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  previous  rule  important,  If 
not   necessary.   Adkins   v.   Children's    Ho.'pi- 


» 94  U.S.  113  (1876). 

"262  U.S.  522,537  (1923). 

1'  Tyson  &  Brother  v.  Banton,  273  U.S.  418 
( 1927)  :  Fairmount  Creamery  Co.  v.  Minne- 
sota, 274  U.S.  1  (1927);  Ribnik  v.  McBride, 
277  U.S.  350  (1928);  Williams  v.  Standard  Oil 
CO.  of  Louisiana,  278  U.S.  235  (1929);  New 
State  Ice  Company  v.  Liebmann,  285  U.S.  262 
(1932), 

■-•291  U.S.  502  (1934). 

'"New  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann,  285  U.S. 
262  (1932). 

"291  U.S.  at  536. 

'■Chicago  B.  &  Q.R.  Co.  v.  McGuire,  219 
U.S.  549.  567  (1911). 
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tal.'*  boldlog  Uiat  a  Isw  flzing  mlnlmuin 
wages  of  women  In  tiie  Dtatrtct  of  ColiunUa 
wu  unoonstltutlonal,  waa  OTerruled  by  West 
Coa*t  Hotel  Companf/  v.  ParriMh,"  after  one 
Judge  changed  his  vote.  Also  In  the  matter 
of  coatracte  to  exclude  persons  from  em- 
ployment, because  they  were  or  were  not 
members  of.  labor  iinlons,  there  has  been  a 
decided  modification  of  earlier  decisions 
holding  that  Interference  with  such  con- 
tracts WBS  an  invasion  ot  constitutional  lib- 
erty." These  cases  have  In  effect  been  over- 
ruled by  Lincoln  Federal  Labor  Union  v. 
Northwestern  Iron  <t  Metal  Company,"  which 
referred  to  the  "AUgeyer-Lochner-Adair- 
Coppage  constitutional  doctrine"  ='  as  being 
deliberately  discarded  ='  and  an  amendment 
of  the  Nebraska  constitution  making  void 
and  unenforceable  contracts  between  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee  to  exclude  persons 
from  employment,  because  they  were  or  were 
not  members  of  labor  unions,  commonly 
known  as  "yellow  dog  contracts,"  was  held 
valid.  TbiM  case  was  followed  and  approved 
by  American  Federation  of  Labor  v.  American 
Sasii  A  Door  Co.-' 

Tbeae  changes,  which  came  about  grad- 
ually, may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Constitution  to  new  conditions 
rather  than  to  a  change  of  Interpretation. 
This  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case,  however. 
when  the  Court  enlarged  and  extended  by 
construction  the  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States. 

In  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.^  the  Court 
held  void  the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation 
Act  of  1933  because  It  attempted  to  regulate 
the  production  of  coal  on  the  theory  that 
t.Hig  was  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. In  v^iHing  the  act  unconstitutional, 
the  Court  quoted  and  followed  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden " 
holding  that,  as  used  in  the  Constitution, 
the  word  "conunerce"  Is  the  equivalent  of 
intercourse  and  does  not  include  transac- 
tions wholly  Internal,  such  as  manufactur- 
ing or  production. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  filed  a  separate  con- 
curring opinion.  In  which  he  said:  "•  •  • 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  Is  not  a  power  to  regulate  in- 
dustry within  the  State."  =  Justice  Cardoeo 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  Justice 
Brandels  and  Stone  joined. 

In  Suriihine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  v.  Ad- 
kiua "  the  Carter  case  was  In  effect  over- 
ruled, it  being  held  that  regulation  of  coal 
production  was  "within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution." " 

This  Is  clearly  another  case  In  which  the 
"metbod  of  sociology"  was  used.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  conditions  said 
to  exist  In  the  coal  mining  Industry,  and  It 
waa  concluded  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  so  cfHistrued  as  to  permit  Congress  to 
proTlde  a  remedy,  although  this  involved  a 


change  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  previously  understood,  a  change  as 
to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 

InAL-A.  Schechter  Pcniltry  Corp.  v.  United 
States  ^  it  was  held  that  the  National  In- 
dustrial Kacovery  Act.  which  established 
codes  for  regiilating  the  conduct  of  almost 
every  busloess  In  the  country  was  uncon- 
stitutional in  that  it  Involved  unoonstltu- 
tlonal  delegation  of  power  to  the  President 
and  attempted  to  regulate  intrastate  trans- 
actions that  lay  outside  the  authority  of 
Congress.  The  Chief  Justice,  answering  the 
contention  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
regulate  such  activities  because  they  affected 
interstate  commerce,  said:  ^ 

"Where  the  effect  of  intra-state  trans- 
actions upon  interstate  conxmerce  Is  merely 
indirect,  such  transactions  remain  within 
the  domain  of  State  power.  If  the  com- 
merce clause  were  construed  to  reach  all 
enterprises  and  tr-insactlcns  which  could  be 
said  to  have  an  indirect  effect  upwn  inter- 
state commerce,  the  Federal  authority  would 
embrace  practically  all  the  activities  of  the 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
Its  domestic  concerns  would  exist  only  by 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Grovernment." 

The  doctrine  that  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  does  not  extend  to  ac- 
tivities which  only  Indirectly  affect  such 
commerce  did  not  long  survive. 

In  United  States  v.  Darby  »  the  Court  sus- 
tained an  act  prohibiting  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  lumber  manufactured  by 
employees  whose  wages  and  hours  did  not 
conform  to  a  prescribed  standard.  The 
Court  said  that  the  power  of  Congress" 
"extends  to  those  activities  Intrastate  which 
so  affect  Interstate  commerce  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  Confess  over  It  as  to 
make  regulation  of  them  appropriate  means 
to  the  attainment  of  a  legitlmat.€  end,  the 
exercise  of  the  granted  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce.   •   •    •  = 

"While  manufacture  Is  not  of  Itself  com- 
merce, the  shipment  of  manufactured  goods 
interstate  is  such  commerce  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  such  shipment  by  Congress  is  Indu- 
bitably a  regulation  of  the  commerce."" 

In  so  deciding  the  Court  held  that  articles 
prohibited  from  shipment  need  not  be  In 
themselves  of  an  Illegal  or  deleterious  charac- 
ter, overruling  Hammer  v.  Dagenliart,'"  which 
had  held  otherwise. 

INTERSTATE,      INTRASTATE A     NEGLIGIBLE 

DIFTEHENCE 

Under  the  present  view  of  the  Court,  Con- 
gress may  prohibit  or  control  activities  wholly 
Intrastate  because  of  their  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce  even  when  the  effect  may 
be  Indirect  and  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
negligible. '^  That  this  involves  a  changed 
construction  of  the  Constitution  Is  obvious. 

In  the  Labor  Board  cases,  beginning  with 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  v.  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,''  it  was  held  that  un- 


"361  V£.  525  (1923). 

i-- 300  VS.  379  (1937). 

"  See  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165  U.S.  578 
(1897);  Lochner  v.  Neic  York,  198  U.S.  45 
(1905):  Adair  v.  United  States,  208  U.S.  161 
(1908);  and  Coppage  v.  Kansas.  233  U.S.  1 
(1915). 

"335  U.S.  525  (1949). 

»Id.  at  536. 

n  Id.  at  537. 

«»335  U.S.  538  (1949V  See  also  Railicay  Em- 
ploptes'  Vepwrtment  t.  Hanson.  351  U.S.  225 
(1956) ,  sustaining  a  provision  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  Congress  permitting  union  shop 
agreements. 

a  298  U.S.  233  (1936). 

«9  Wheat  (U.S.)  1,  189-190  (1824). 

»298  U.S.  at  317.  See  also  Hughes,  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  234 
(19281. 

"310U.8.  381  (1940). 

"  Id.  at  393. 


=•295  U.S.  495  (1935). 

=»  Id.  at  546. 

••312  U.S.  100  (1941). 

"  Id.  at  118. 

"Id.  at  118. 

»Id    at  113. 

••247U.S.  251  (1918). 

"See  Wickard  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S.  Ill 
(19421,  In  which  the  Court  held  that  (Con- 
gress could  regulate  the  production  of  wheat 
so  as  to  affect  prices,  even  In  a  case  where 
the  wheat  was  consumed  on  the  premises 
where  grown  and  was  not  shipped  in  Inter- 
state commerce:  and  Mabee  v.  White  Plains 
Publishing  Co..  327  U.S.  178  (1946),  where  a 
dally  newspaper  weis  published  entirely 
within  a  State  but  one-half  of  1  percent  ot 
Its  circulation  was  without  the  State.  See 
also  Oklahoma  Press  Publication  Co.  v.  Wall- 
ing. 327  U.S.  186  (1945). 

="301  U.S.  1  (19371. 


der  the  power  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce Congress  can  stipulate  labor  practices 
which  must  be  followed  by  manufacturers 
whose  product  is  ultimately  to  bscome  a  part 
of  Interstate  commerce.  The  dissenting 
opinion ''  said ; 

"If  the  commerce  clause  were  construed 
to  reach  all  enterprises  and  transactions 
which  could  be  said  to  have  an  indirect  effect 
upon  Interstate  commerce,  the  Federal  au- 
thority would  embrace  practically  all  the 
activities  of  the  people  and  the  authority 
of  the  State  over  its  domestic  concerns  would 
exist  only  by  sufferance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. •   •   • 

"Almost  anything — marriace.  birth, 
death — may  in  some  fashion  affect  com- 
merce." " 

The  Court's  opinions  were  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  are  clearly  Inconsistent  with 
what  he  said  in  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co., 
that  production  Is  not  commerce. 

In  United  States  v.  Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Co."  it  appeared  that  a  private  com- 
pany was  planning  to  make  use  of  a  small 
stream  called  New  River  for  the  development 
of  electric  power  and  had  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  national  administration  which  desired  to 
use  the  stream  for  the  development  of  elec- 
tric power  for  public  vise,  and  on  the  theory 
that  the  stream  was  navigable  and  under  the 
control  of  Congress  brought  siiit  to  compel 
the  removal  of  the  work  already  begun  by 
the  power  company.  The  question  involved, 
as  the  Court  said  at  the  beginning  of  Its 
opinion,  was  whether  the  stream  was  navi- 
gable. Both  the  lower  courts  had  held  that 
It  was  not  navigable,  which  was  of  course 
a  finding  of  fact,  and  under  all  former  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  such  a  finding  was  held 
to  be  binding  on  the  Supreme  Court  if  sup- 
portad  by  substantial  evidence,  as  it  clearly 
was  in  this  case. 

This  was  a  high  hurdle  for  the  Court  to 
cross,  even  if  it  felt,  as  it  evidently  did,  that 
it  would  be  in  the  pubUc  interest  for  the 
stream  to  be  under  congressional  control, 
but  the  Court  surmounted  the  obstacle, 
holding  that  It  could  examine  for  Itself  the 
question  whether  the  stream  was  navigable, 
and  found  that  It  was,  not  becaiise  in  its 
present  condition  it  was  In  fact  navigable 
but  because  It  could  be  made  so  by  a  reason- 
able expenditure,  a  conclusion  which  Profes- 
sor Corwln  finds  to  be  absurd  as  entirely  out- 
side of  the  Court's  prerogative." 

This  Is  another  good  Illustration  of  the 
method  of  construing  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  accomplish  what  was  believed  to  be  a  laud- 
able purpose,  although  it  involved  departing 
from  all  previous  rulings. 

This  decision  calls  to  mind  an  unreported 
decision  of  a  municipal  court  Judge  of  Phila- 
delphia (now  dead),  who  was  presiding  at  a 
juvenile  court  hearing  which  concerned  a 
boy  who  had  committed  some  youthful  in- 
discretion. The  point  was  made  that  he  had 
no  jurisdiction,  because  the  boy  was  not 
under  the  age  of  16,  which  was  the  limit  of 
the  age  of  children  subject  to  the  juvenile 
court.  The  Judge,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
occ.-vsion.  He  said,  "Well,  I'll  declare  him  un- 
der 16,"  and  proceeded  with  the  case.  He 
probably  had  never  heard  of  the  method  of 
sociology  but  was  using  It  to  good  advantage 
nevertheless." 

THE    POWER    TO    TAX — A    COEHCIVI    WEAPON 

The  power  to  tax  and  spend  Is  a  weapon 
which  can  be  used  to  force  compliance  with 
regulations  laid  down  by  Congress.  The 
obvious  method  Is  to  tax  those  who  do  not 
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"  Id.  at  96. 

»•  Id.  at  99. 

"311  U.S.  377  (1940). 

"Corwln,  Constitutional  Revolution,  Lim- 
ited, p.  77. 

"  Although  unreported,  this  decision  was 
well  known  to  the  bar,  Including  the  author. 


comply  with  regulations  and  exempt  those 
who  do.  This  method  of  forcing  compli- 
ance with  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
growing  of  crops  as  set  forth  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  was  con- 
demned In  United  States  v.  Butler"  as: 

"A  statutory  plan  to  regulate  and  control 
agricultural  production,  a  matter  beyond  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. " 

"A  resort  to  the  taxing  power  to  effectuate 
an  end  which  Is  not  legitimate,  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  is  obviously 
inadmissible."  *■* 

In  Mulford  v.  Smith,"  however,  title  3  of 
the  said  act,  regulating  and  limiting  produc- 
tion of  tobacco,  was  sustained  as  a  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce,  although  a  sim- 
ilar device  was  used  to  force  compliance  with 
the  regulations. 

In  Steward  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,''  it  was 
held  that  the  Social  Security  Act  which  laid 
a  tax  upon  the  employers  of  labor  and  pro- 
vided that  such  employers  would  be  credited 
with  similar  taxes  paid  under  a  State  social 
security  or  unemployment  act  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  authorities 
was  valid,  although  it  in  effect  coerced  the 
States  to  pass  unemployment  relief  acts  or 
social  security  laws  which  were  approved  by 
Federal  authority. 

This  case  was  followed  by  Helvering  v. 
Davis.*'  It  may  be  noted  In  passing  that  in 
this  case,  as  In  many  others,  the  decision  was 
based  very  largely  upon  statistics  gathered 
by  committees  and  commissions  whose  re- 
ports were  not  admitted  in  evidence,  nor 
could  they  be. 

The  method  of  changing  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  permit  legisla- 
tion to  afford  relief  from  alleged  hardship 
has  been  used  even  in  the  case  where  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Constitution  appear 
to  be  violated. 

In  Home  Building  <(  Loan  Association  v. 
Blaisdell,"  an  act  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
was  under  consideration  which  made  cer- 
tain changes  In  Judicial  proceedings  with 
respect  to  foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  exe- 
cution sales  of  real  estate.  The  Court  did 
not  deny  the  finding  of  the  court  below 
that  the  obligations  of  the  mortgage  con- 
tracts were  Impaired  by  the  act  under  con- 
sideration but  held:  " 

"If  it  be  determined,  as  it  must  be,  that 
the  contract  clause  is  not  an  absolute  and 
utterly  unqualified  restriction  of  the  State's 
protective  power,  this  legislation  Is  clearly 
so  reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  legislative 
competency." 

There  was  a  strong  dissent  by  four  Jus- 
tices who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
unusual  conditions  could  permit  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  said:  ^ 

"A  provision  of  the  Constitution,  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  does  not  admit  of 
two  distinctly  opposite  interpretations.  It 
does  not  mean  one  thing  at  one  time  and  an 
entirely  different  thing  at  another  time. 
•  *  •  This  view,  at  once  so  rational  in  its 
application  to  the  written  word,  and  so 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  constitutional 
principles,  though  from  time  to  time  chal- 
lenged, has  never,  unless  recently  been  put 
within  the  realm  of  doubt  by  the  decisions  of 
this  Court." 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  In  one 
article  to  discuss  all  cases  decided  on  the 


'■297  U.S.  1  (1936). 

<  Id.  at  68. 

"Id.  at  69. 

"307  U.S.  38  (1939). 

"301  U.S.  548  (1937). 

<-301UJ8.  619  (1937). 

"290  U.S.  398  (1934). 

"Id.  at  447. 

•'  Id.  at  448-449. 


points  above  mentioned,  nor  Is  It  necessary, 
as  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
method  the  Court  has  used  to  sustain  laws 
which  under  previous  rulings  would  have 
been  held  Invalid.  It  is  not  meant  to  sug- 
gest that  many  of  these  laws  were  not  hon- 
estly passed  in  an  earnest  effort  to  relieve 
public  distress  nor  that  the  court  failed  to 
use  Its  best  judgment  In  an  effort  directed 
to  the  same  end,  but  the  principle  of  stare 
decisis  was  ignored  and  for  the  most  part  the 
beneficent  results  sought  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  legal  manner  without  In- 
terfering with  the  powers  of  the  States. 

An  influence  which  It  is  widely  believed 
may  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  changes 
in  construction  above  referred  to  was  the 
impact  upon  the  Court  of  the  New  Deal,  or 
in  other  words,  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. When  this  administration  came  into 
power  the  country  was  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression.  It  was  a  question  whether  the 
Constitution,  which  in  quiet  times  "sails 
upon  a  summer  sea."'-  could  ride  out  the 
storm  under  the  conditions  that  then  existed. 
Undoubtedly  the  cries  of  the  distressed,  the 
rumblings  of  discontent,  the  demands  of  the 
agitator  and  the  politician  penetrate  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  even  into  the 
quiet  of  the  judicial  chamber,  and  It  cannot 
be  doubted  affect  the  minds  of  the  Judges. 

The  New  Deal  administration  was  impa- 
tient that  there  should  be  any  interference 
with  its  program  of  reform  and  strenuously 
insisted  that  laws  believed  to  be  beneficial 
should  be  sustained  by  the  .Supreme  Court 
as  constitutional.  This  insistence  vigorously 
expressed  had  its  influence,  but  there  was 
also  severe  criticism  of  the  Court  and  in  fact 
of  our  constitutional  system  by  the  New  Deal 
administration  and  its  adherents.  President 
Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  complained  that 
in  an  emergency  all  laws  passed  by  Congress 
had  to  be  constitutional,  and  Senators  Nor- 
ris,  of  Nebraska.'-'  and  Frazier,  of  North  Da- 
kota,'-'' as  reported  in  the  public  press,  both 
advocated  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
the  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional. 

President  Roosevelt  even  went  so  far  as 
to  claim  that  what  he  called  the  Supreme 
Court  fight  caused  the  Court  to  change  its 
decisions. ■■' 

These  changes  necessarily  involved  a 
change  of  view  by  some  individual  Justices. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  a  hard  enough 
task  to  administer  the  Court  under  condi- 
tions then  existing,  and  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  some  respects  he  felt  bound  to  modify 
opinions  which  he  had  previously  expressed. 
In  his  book  entitled  "The  Supreme  CJourt  of 
the  United  States,"  he  said: 

"Stability  In  Judicial  decisions  Is  of  no  little 
Importance  In  obtaining  respect  for  the 
Court's  work."  ■'" 


'•'  1  Bryce.  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
310  (1899). 

"Philadelphia  Record.  June  3,  1935. 

^''i  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  3.  1936.  The 
distinguished  Senator  reminded  the  public 
that  Judges  who  declared  an  act  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void  were  beheaded. 

^'  In  Colliers  for  September  1941.  appears 
an  article  entitled  "The  Fight  Goes  On"  in 
which  he  wrote  concerning  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  Court:  "The  Court  yielded.  The 
Court  changed.  The  Court  began  to  Inter- 
pret the  Constitution  instead  of  torturing  it. 
It  was  still  the  same  Court  with  the  same 
Justices.  No  new  appointments  had  been 
made.  And  yet  beginning  shortly  after  the 
message  of  Feb.  5.  1937  (proposing  the  Court 
packing  plan).  What  a  change  •  •  •  it 
would  be  a  little  naive  to  refuse  to  recognize 
Bome  connection  between  these  decisions 
(overturning  earlier  decisions)  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  fight." 

"*  Hughes.  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States."  53   (1928). 


Referring  to  the  Legal  Tender  cases,''  he 
said: 

"There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  conscien- 
tious judge  changing  his  vote,  but  the  de- 
cision of  such  an  Important  question  by  a 
majority  of  one  after  one  judge  had  changed 
his  vote  aroused  a  criticism  of  the  Court 
which  has  never  been  entirely  stilled."  ^' 

In  later  paragraphs  he  said: 

"While  the  meaning  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees never  varies,  the  scope  of  their  appli- 
cation must  expand  or  contract  to  meet  the 
new  and  different  conditions  which  are  con- 
stantly coming  within  the  field  of  their  op- 
eration. In  a  changing  world,  it  Is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But  although  a 
degree  of  elasticity  is  thus  imparted  not  to 
the  meaning,  but  to  the  application  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, which,  after  giving  due  weight  to  the 
new  conditions,  are  found  clearly  not  to  con- 
form to  the  Constitution,  of  course,  must 
fall."  ■- 

«  «  •  •  • 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  production — 
co.ll  mining,  for  example — is  not  interstate 
commerce  and  the  power  of  Congress  does  not 
extend  to  its  regulation  as  such."'^» 

The  Chief  Justice  expressed  the  same  view 
In  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Company'^  In  hif 
concurring  opinion,  he  said  "  "the  power  tc 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States 
Is  not  a  power  to  regulate  industry  within 
the  States."  and  that  "Congress  may  not  use 
this  protective  authority  (to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce]  as  a  pretext  for  the  exertion 
of  power  to  regulate  activities  and  relations 
within  the  States  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce  only  indirectly.  Otherwise,  in 
view  of  the  multitude  of  indirect  effects 
Congress  in  its  discretion  could  assume  con- 
trol of  virtually  all  the  activities  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  people 
desire  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late Industries  within  the  State,  and  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employees  in 
those  industries,  they  are  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare their  will  in  the  appropriate  manner, 
but  it  is  not  for  the  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  judicial  decision."'-' 

That  this  is  sound  law  is  scarcely  to  be 
questioned,  biit  the  Chief  Justice  consider- 
ably modified  his  views  thereafter  as  shown 
by  later  cases,  in  which  he  voted  with  the 
majority.  See  Sunshine  Anthracite  Coal 
Company  v.  Adkins,'^  in  which  the  Carter 
case  was  in  effect  overruled,  and  other  cases, 
to  some  of  which  reference  has  been  made, 
holding  that  production  having  an  Indirect 
and  in  some  instances  an  extremely  tenuous 
effect  on  Interstate  commerce,  could  be  reg- 
ulated under  the  interstate  commerce  power 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  New  State  Ice 
Company  v.  Liebmann  "*  the  Chief  Justice, 
together  with  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  voted  with 
a  majority  of  the  Court  holding  that  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cannot  be  regulated  by 
law.  and  said:  '-'' 

"Here  we  are  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
business,  not  with  a  paramount  industry 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
state  in  large  measure  depends.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness as  essentially  private  in  its  nature  as 
the  business  of  the  grocer,  the  dairyman,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  shoemaker,  or  the 
tailor." 


«  12  Wall.  (U.S.)  457  (1872). 
"'  Hughes.    "The    Supreme    Court    of    the 
United   States."  54    (1928). 
--Id.  at  197-198. 
>*  Id.  at  234. 
"^  298  U.S.  238  (1936). 
•'  Id.  at  317. 
■Old.  at  317-318. 
•=310U.S.  381  (1940). 
■"285  U.S.  262  (1932). 
"  Id.  at  277. 
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Wbereas  In  JTebWo  y.  New  York,-  both  of 
these  Justices  voted  that  the  business  at  tbe 
dairyman  coiOd  be  regulated  and  the  prices 
of  bis  products  fixed  by  law. 

The  change  of  TOte  which  has  been  most 
crtUclxed  is  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  on 
the  validity  of  a  law  regulating  the  wages 
of  women  and  children  in  industry.  Such  a 
law  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  In  Ad- 
kint  V.  Cfiildren's  Hospital.*'  The  question 
again  came  before  the  Court  In  llorehead  v. 
New  York  ex  rel.  Tipaldo,'^  decided  June  1. 
1936.  In  this  case  the  Court  with  four  dis- 
sents a£9rmed  the  rule  as  announced  In  Ad- 
kiiu  V.  Children's  Hospital,  Justice  Roberts 
voting  with  the  majority.  Ten  months  later 
a  ftlmn*''  law  was  Involved  and  Us  validity 
sustained  In  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Par- 
rish.-  decided  March  29,  1937:  Adkins  v. 
C/iiJdreJi's  Hospital  was  overruled,  Justice 
Roberts  having  changed  his  vote. 

juanua  boberts  explains  the  reason 
In  the  meantime  the  New  Deal  had  been 
overwhelmingly  approved  at  the  election  In 
November  1936,  and  the  President's  court - 
purging  plan  had  been  announced.  This  nat- 
urally led  to  the  question  whether  Justice 
Roberts"  change  had  been  Influenced  by 
these  facts.  He  evidently  felt  the  criticism, 
for  he  prepared  a  memorandum  in  explana- 
tion of  his  action,  which,  having  been  left 
with.  Justice  Frankfurter,  was  by  him  made 
public  after  Roberts'  death.'" 

Justice  Roberts'  explanation  is  that  he 
voted  lor  affirmance  in  the  Morehead  case 
tmder  the  impression  that  the  only  point 
being  decided  was  that  there  was  no  dls- 
ttnction  between  It  and  the  Adkins  case, 
although  the  oplnon  In  the  Morehead  case 
fully  reafHrmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Adkins 
case. 

In  the  opinion  for  the  Court  In  the  Par- 
rlsh  case,  the  Chief  Justice  gave  the  same 
explanation  for  the  Court's  change  of  deci- 
sion within  so  short  a  time.  This  explana- 
tion Is  apparently  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  Dean  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard  Law- 
School"  but  not  by  Robert  H.  Jackson  (af- 
terward Mr.  Justice  Jackson ) ,  who  says  that 
the  Chief  Justice  disposed  of  the  New  York 
case"  "by  asserting  that  the  New  York  at- 
torneys had  not  asked  the  Com-t  to  recon- 
sider the  constitutional  questions  decided  in 
the  Adkins  case  and  that,  therefore,  those 
qusvtlons  were  closed  to  the  Court's  inquiry 
In  the  case  of  the  previous  June.  This  doc- 
trine that  the  Cotn-t  would  apply  bad  con- 
stitutional law  to  a  case  unless  the  lawyers 
asked  It  specifically  to  correct  Itself  wae  a 
bit  of  face  saving  for  the  Court." 

Prof.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  In  "Some  As- 
pects of  American  Constitutional  Law", " 
sayv  that  the  Chief  Justice's  explanation  of 
the  change  of  declrfon  "is  a  story  that 
should  t>ring  blushes  to  those  who  Joined  in 
the  official  narration." 

These  caustic  comments  make  further 
comment  unnecessary. 

The  decisions,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  departing  from  views  be- 
lieved to  be  settled  by  many  former  decisions 
of  the  Court,  have  led  to  a  great  increase 
In  the  legislative  power  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, especially  in  the  particulars  abme 
Indicated  and  in  some  instances  of  the 
States  also. 
Political  pressure  such  as  above  described 


was  of  course  the  very  thing  warned  against 
by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  caused  them  to  establish  the  Judicial 
<lepartinent  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  they 
thought,  it  could  be  independent.  There 
were  some,  however,  who  doubted.  Mr.  Jiis- 
tice  Gibson,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest 
Judges,  as  far  back  as  1825  said  in  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Eakin  v.  Raub:''* 

"Once  let  public  opinion  be  so  corrupt,  as 
to  sanction  every  misconstruction  of  the  Con. 
stltution,  and  abuse  of  power,  which  the 
temptation  of  the  moment  may  indicate,  and 
the  party  which  may  hapf)en  to  be  predom- 
inant, will  laugh  at  the  puny  effort  of  a 
def>endent  power  to  arrest  it  in  Its  course." 

The  danger  was  well  understood  when  the 
Constitution  was  under  consideration, 
James  Wilson  said:  '^- 

"Nothing  Is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
maxims  of  law  and  reasons  of  state  blended 
together  by  Judicial  authority.  Among  all 
the  terrible  instruments  of  arbitrary  power, 
decisions  of  Courts,  whetted  and  guided  and 
impelled  by  considerations  of  policy,  cut 
with  the  keenest  edge,  and  Inflict  the  deep- 
est and  most  deadly  wounds." 

It  was  of  course  recognized  that  such  In- 
fluences could  be  resisted  only  by  uncom- 
mon fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  Judges 
"where  legislative  invasions  of  it  (the  Con- 
stitution] had  been  Instigated  by  the  major 
voice  of  the  community."  " 

In  Story,  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.""   It  Is  said: 

"Few  men  possess  the  firmness  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  public  opinion;  or  are  content 
to  sacrifice  present  case  and  public  favor  In 
order  to  earn  the  slow  rewards  of  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty:  the  sure  but 
distant  gratitude  of  the  people;  and  the 
severe  but  enlightened  award  of  posterity." 

The  serious  question  which  confronts  us 
now  is  whether  constitutional  government 
has  broken  down.  Whether  the  American 
theory  that  tried  and  true  principles  of  gov- 
errunent  may  be  enshrined  in  a  written  con- 
stitution and  entrusted  to  the  courts  for 
their  protection  has  proved  to  be  Illusory. 
Although  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  in  Car- 
ter V.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  as  quoted  above:  ™ 
"It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  Judicial  decisions."  he  later 
went  along  with  decisions  which  had  that 
effect,  and  the  late  Justice  Jackson  asserts 
that  the  Court  does  in  fact  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  its  decisions.^  An  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  opposing  view  is  contained  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Suther- 
land in  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrts/i,* 
as  follows: 

"It  Is  urged  that  the  question  Involved 
should  now  receive  fresh  consideration, 
among  other  reasons,  because  of  the  econom- 
ic conditions  which  have  supervened;  but 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
change  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic 
events.  We  frequently  are  told  in  more  gen- 


-291  U.S.  502  <1B34K 

•'861X75.325  (1923). 

«  298  U.S.  587  <  1936). 

•300UJ8.  379  (1937). 

"See  104  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.,  314-315  (1955). 

"See  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.,  840-3^  (1955).  In 
which  Dean  Grlswold  also  mentions  orther 
cases  in  which  Justice  Roberts  changed  hla 
mind  but  without  crWclBlng  Waa. 

"Jackson,  "The  Stiwiggle  for  Judicial  Su- 
premacy," 208  ( 1941 ) . 

"  Hav.  L.,  Rev.  529,  549  (1942) . 


eral  words  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
construed  in  the  light  of  the  present.  If  by 
that  It  is  meant  that  the  Constitution  is 
made  up  of  living  words  that  apply  to  every 
new  condition  which  they  include,  the  state- 
ment is  quite  true.  But  to  say,  if  that  be 
intended,  that  the  words  of  the  Constitu. 
tlon  mean  today  what  they  did  not  mean 
when  written — that  is,  that  they  do  not  apply 
to  a  situation  now  to  which  they  would  have 
applied  then — is  to  rob  that  Instmment  of 
the  essential  element  which  continues  it  in 
force  as  the  people  have  made  it  until  they, 
and  not  their  official  agents,  have  made  it 
otherwise." 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Coxirt  may 
change  the  Constitution  by  construction 
whenever  It  sees  a  need  therefor,  constitu- 
tional government  as  we  have  known  it  and 
as  It  was  visualized  by  its  founders  has  in- 
deed ceased  to  exist. 

Under  the  pretense  of  regulating  Inter- 
state commerce  or  of  taxing  for  the  general 
welfare,  Congress  under  the  present  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  may  regulate  or  even  pro- 
hibit the  activities  of  substantially  any  busi- 
ness within  the  Unlt«d  States." 

The  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
suffered  certainly  in  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
profession  and  probably  more  generally  by 
reason  of  Its  instability  as  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent overruling  of  its  own  recent  decisions, 
caused  largely  by  changes  of  opinion  of  in- 
dividual Judges,  its  disregard  of  precedents 
which  were  believed  to  have  settled  the  law, 
and  most  of  all  by  a  method  of  construing 
the  Constitution  to  attain  a  desired  object, 
although  in  effect  the  Constitution  is 
amended  and  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  se- 
riously disturbed. 

It  Is  not  for  this  writer  to  say  that  these 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  wrong, 
but  it  Is  respectfully  suggested  that  a 
method  of  construing  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  a  desired  object  may 
be  carried  too  far. 


"  12  S.  &  R.  330,  355  (Pa.  1825). 

"  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Theodore  W. 
Reath,  Esq.,  for  this  statement  of  James 
Wilson,  which  was  made  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1792. 

'•  Hamilton,  "The  rederallst,"  No.  78  (Hal- 
lowell'B  ed.  1831,  at  389) . 

"  Vol.  n.  par.  1619. 

«  Note  62,  supra. 

"Jackson.  "The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
American  System  of  Government,"  66-68 
{ 1955 ) :  "Only  those  heedless  of  legal  history 
can  deny  that  in  construing  the  Constitution 
the  Supreme  Court  from  time  to  time  ntakes 
new  constltntional  law  or  alters  the  law  that 
has  been.  •  •  •  The  dlflJcultleB  cjf  amend- 
ment are  such  that  many  loc*  to  liiterprete- 
tlon  rather  than  amendment  as  a  means  of 
ch.inge." 

««  300  U.S.  379,  at  402. 


"CotrsT  REWsrrES  Constitution  i»  Its  Own 

Image" 
(By  Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  member.  Board  of 
Editc  .  American  Bar  Association  "Jour- 
nal."' former  dean  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Law  School,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of 
Washington) 

I  absolutely  reject  the  Idea  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  power  to  rewrite  the 
Constltutlor  according  to  its  concepts  of 
sociological  or  economic  change.  That  is 
what  the  amendatory  process  is  for.  I  do 
not  accept  Justice  Douglas's  blunt  view  that 
the  amendatory  process  is  "too  slow'"  as  any- 
thing but  a  violation  of  the  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  In  all  of  its  parts. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York  City 
bar  in  1949,  attempting  to  defend  the  Court's 
wholesale  overruling  of  prior  decisions,  he 
calmly  said:  "It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment  is 
a  long  and  slow  one." 

The  obvious  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the 
people  have  amended  the  Constitution  fast 
or  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  as  in  their  Judgment 
the  circumstances  required.  Since  when  has 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
been  extended  to  passing  on  the  competence 
of  the  people  to  frame  their  own  government 
in  their  own  good  time?  With  all  due  respect, 
such  an  attitude  must  be  regarded  as  a 
self-arrogatlon  of  superior  paternal  wisdom 
which  would  have  left  the  Pounding  Fathers 
stunned. 

My  view  was  shared  by  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson  and  others,  some  of  them  are 
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«See  the  earlier  views  otf  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  as  expressed  In  his  book, 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,' 
pp.  39-40. 


held  up  as  great  beacon  lights  of  liberalism. 
I  think  legal  recognition  of  sociological  and 
economic  changes  should  come  by  way  of 
constitutional  amendment,  or  congressional 
liction,  whichever  is  appropriate. 

In  my  opinion,  once  the  Court  has  con- 
structed a  constitutional  provision,  that 
construction  should  stand  until  changed  by 
amendment,  unless  later  evidence  Is  found 
of  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  provision 
which  shows  the  flrst  construction  to  have 
been  erroneous.  That,  of  course.  Is  why  Madi- 
son's "Notes,"  Elliott's  "Debates,"  and  the 
"Federalist"  are  so  valuable. 

Any  other  approach  seems  to  me  to  lead 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
stitution U  the  plaything  of  the  Judges  at 
any  time  in  office,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
Warren-Black-Douglas  concept,  initiated  by 
Holmes  in  Missouri  v.  Holland,  where  he  said 
that  the  case  "must  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  our  whole  experience  and  not  merely  in 
that  of  what  was  said  a  hundred  years  ago." 

In  so  stating.  Holmes  rejected  the  Jeffer- 
son-Taney view  of  the  treaty  power,  ac- 
cepted and  blessed  by  strong  Judicial  state- 
ments for  over  a  hundred  years.  Following 
Holmes,  the  idea  of  a  "rubber  Constitution," 
with  the  Court  acting  not  as  Judges  but  as 
policy  makers,  though  piously  disavowing 
the  role,  has  become  accepted  almost  as 
normal  constitutional  doctrine. 

My  objection  is  to  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  present  Court  flouts  the  prece- 
dents laid  down  by  the  great  Courts  ahead 
of  It  and,  glibly  bypassing  the  constitutional- 
amendment  process  oi  Article  V,  rewrites  the 
Constltutloa  in  its  cwn  image. 

From  a  lawyer's  standpoint  the  segrega- 
tion decisions,  which  are  deemed  by  many 
to  be  tender  legal  ground  that  should  be 
avoided,  will  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  any 
I  am  dealing  now,  not  with  a  sensitive  socio- 
logical problem,  but  solely  with  the  adjudica- 
tion processes  of  the  present  Court  in  those 
cases,  which  leave  one  almost  breathless 
with  amazement. 

When  the  Court,  In  the  first  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  school-segregation  case, 
in  1954,  found  the  history  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  be  "Inconclusive" — which  was 
I  believe,  an  understatement — one  would 
think  that  a  Court,  acting  judicially,  would 
have  said  that,  "there  being  no  persuasive 
evidence  of  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Amendment  that  the  prior  decisions  of  the 
Court  are  wrong,  those  decisions  must  stand, 
with  the  subject  matter  left  to  Congress  or 
the  amendatory  process,  as  the  Court  has  so 
often  heretofore  said  atwut  policy  matters." 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  prior  decisions 
to  illustrate  my  point.  There  were  a  number 
of  applicable  earlier  precedents,  the  first  In 
1896,  the  last  in  1950. 

By  way  of  concrete  example.  In  the  Gong 
Lum  case  of  1927 — a  school  case  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  in  which  both  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  per  se 
and  the  separate-but-equal  question  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were  directly 
raised — the  Supreme  Court,  then  composed 
of  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Justices  Holmes, 
Brandels,  Stone,  Van  Devanter,  McReynolds, 
Sutherland,  Butler  and  Sanford,  unanimously 
decided  both  questions  in  favor  of  the  segre- 
gated schools  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (see  detailed 
comments.  Congressional  Record,  vol.  104, 
pt.  11,  pp.  14380-14384). 

Indeed,  Chief  Justice  Taft,  writing  the 
opinion  of  the  unanimous  Court  said:  "Were 
this  a  new  question  it  would  call  for  very  full 
argument  and  consideration,  but  we  think 
that  it  Is  the  same  question  which  has  been 
many  times  decided  to  be  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  State  legislature  to 
settle  without  intervention  of  the  federal 
courts  under  the  Federal  Constitution." 

Thus  la  1954  the  present  Supreme  Court 
reversed    precedents   upholding   segregated- 


school  legislation  not  written  alone  In  1896, 
although  the  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  was 
much  closer  in  time  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  than  it  was  60  years 
later,  but  a  decision  rendered  unanimously 
in  1927  by  a  great  Court  headed  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  and  Including  among  its  mem- 
bership Justices  Holmes,  Brandels  and  Stone, 
whose  names  are  commonly  associated  with  a 
liberal  view  of  the  Constitution  in  the  field 
of  individual  rights. 

It  will  be  especially  noted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished 1927  Court  considered  itself 
bound  by  the  long-establis)ied  precedents, 
and  that  it  was  not  within  judicial  com- 
petence to  upset  a  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion so  long  settled. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  decisions  in 
the  Brown  and  Boiling  cases  in  May  of  1954, 
giving  a  completely  new  meaning  to  the 
Constitution,  were  a  violent  shock  to  those 
who  believe  In  constitutional  stability  and 
constitutional  precedent,  and  who  look  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  de- 
clarers of  law  rather  than  as  social  engineers, 
Eince  changes  in  the  social  order.  Insofar  as 
they  fall  within  the  federal  domain,  seem 
clearly  to  have  been  left  to  Congress  or  the 
amendment  process  by  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  and  Its  various  added  provisions. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  in  the 
great  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison:  "It  Is 
emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
Judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is." 

There  is  no  doubt  what  the  law  was  at 
11:59  a.m.  on  May  17,  1954.  It  had  been 
definitely  settled  in  Gong  Lum  In  1927,  and 
in  other  cases.  In  1938,  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  himself  and 
Justices  Brandels,  Stone,  Black,  Reed  and 
Roberts,  had  said  In  Missouri  ex  rel  Gaines 
V.  Canada: 

"The  State  has  sought  to  fulfill  that  obUga- 
tion  by  furnishing  equal  facilities  in  separate 
schools,  a  method  the  validity  of  which  has 
been  sustained  by  our  decisions.  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson  (163  U.S.  537.  544);  McCabe  v. 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
(235  U.S.  151,  160);  Gong  Lum  v.  Rice  (275 
U.S.  78,  85,  86) .  Compare  Cummings  v.  Board 
of  Education  (175  U.S.  528,  544,  545) ." 

In  fact,  in  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  the  identical 
Court  that  decided  the  Brown  case  in  1954 — 
substituting  only  Chief  Justice  Vinson  for 
Chief  Justice  Warren — namely.  Justices 
Black,  Reed,  Frankfurter,  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Burton,  Clark  and  Minton,  rested  the  deci- 
sion squarely  on  the  separate-but-equal 
doctrine. 

But  on  May  17,  1954,  at  1  p.m.,  all  this  was 
changed — changed  by  a  Judicial  amendment 
of  the  Constitution — by  a  Court  that.  In- 
stead of  declaring  "what  the  law  is,"  declared 
what,  In  the  personal  opinion  of  the  then- 
incumbent  Judges,  the  law  ought  to  be,  in 
spite  of  a  hundred  years  of  federal  and  State 
legislation  to  the  contrary,  and  contrary  to 
Judicial  decisions  long  accepted  by  the  Court 
Itself  as  conclusive. 

Moreover,  In  so  doing,  the  Court  did  not 
even  take  notice  of  the  long-established 
criteria  for  determining  whether  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  equal-protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
namely,  that  legislative  classifications  are 
valid  unless  without  any  rational  basis  what- 
soever, se  that  reasonable  men  cannot  differ 
(see  American  Bar  Association  "Journal," 
April,  1956,  pp.  313,  316-17) . 

How  far  the  Court  went  overboard  in 
1954  is  most  luridly  demonstrated  in  the 
companion  case — Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  a  case 
amazingly  overlooked  most  of  the  time  by 
Court  critics — in  which  the  Court  flagrantly 
amended  the  due-process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  by  converting  it  Into  an  equal- 
protection  clause. 

SCHOOL   case    "was    STARTLING" 

If  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  case 
was  startling,  the  companion  Boiling  case. 


invalidating  the  segregated-school  statutes 
of  Congress  In  the  District  of  Columbia  al- 
most 100  years  old,  was  even  more  startling. 
The  Court  decided  the  Brown  case  under 
the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  saying: 

"We  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  and  others 
similarly  situated,  for  whom  the  actions 
have  been  brought,  are,  by  reason  of  the 
segregation  complained  of,  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  disposi- 
tion makes  unnecessary  any  discussion, 
whether  such  segregation  also  violates  the 
due-process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." 

But  in  the  companion  case  of  Boiling  v. 
.Sharpe,  decided  the  same  day  with  reference 
to  the  District  of  Columbia's  segregated- 
school  statutes  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
Court  faced  the  dilemma  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  contains  no  equal-protection 
clause  as  a  limitation  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  con- 
tains both  a  due-process  and  an  equal-pro- 
tection clause,  the  due-process  clause  hav- 
ing been  taken  over  verbatim  from  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  and  adds  purposefully  an  equal- 
protection  clause,  because  that  concept  was 
deemed  and  construed  not  to  be  embraced  in 
due  process  (see  Hurtado  v.  California).  But 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  applicable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  contains  only  a  due-proc- 
ess clause. 

However,  the  Court  that  had  made  the 
p.-ycho!ogical  ruling  In  the  Brown  Case  was 
equal  to  the  dilemma  that  it  faced  in  the 
Boiling  Case.  It  held  that  the  due-process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  should  be 
deemed  also  an  equal-protection  clause  as 
respects  the  Federal  Government — a  clear 
case  of  Judicial  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

When  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  adopted 
in  1791.  at  the  Instance  of  the  very  first  Con- 
gress, importation  of  slaves  was  expressly 
protected  in  the  Federal  Constitution  until 
1808 — Art.  1,  Sec.  9 — and  slaves  were  then 
considered  property  protected  by  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Thus  a  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  when  adopted  In  1791  did  not 
prohibit  but  protected  slavery,  Is  now  con- 
strued In  1954  to  prohibit  segregation  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  present  Court  no  longer  concerns  itself 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  or 
the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
but  substitutes  its  own  (see  Ralph  T.  Cat- 
terall,  "Judicial  Self-Restralnt,"  American 
Bar  Association  "Journal,"  September,  1956. 
page  829). 

While  I  can  agree  with  Bancroft  that  a 
Court  decision  that  violates  the  Constitution 
is  Just  as  void  as  an  act  of  Congress  that 
violates  the  Constitution,  who  will  settle  the 
question?  The  Boiling  case,  for  example,  in 
my  opinion  flagrantly  and  by  illogical  and 
ludicrous  reasoning  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion and  indelibly  highlights  how  far  the 
Court  was  making  policy  in  the  Brown  case 
and  changing  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  con- 
form to  the  Fourteenth  in  the  Boiling  cape 
(see  comments  printed  in  the  Conche.ssional 
Record,  vol.  104,  pt.  11,  pp.  14380-14384). 

Obviously  the  Court,  having  made  up  its 
collective  mind  to  outlaw  State  statutes  and 
constitutional  provisions,  did  not  face  up  to 
the  completely  different  constitutional  situa- 
tion in  the  District;  so  the  Judges  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  text  and  history  of  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment — and 
as  Interpreted  In  the  Fourteenth — and  com- 
pletely rewrote  it,  I  think.  Inexcusably.  But 
will  Congress  or  the  Executive  defy  tills  un- 
constlttttional  decision?  Apparently  not.  The 
Jacksonlan  attitude  toward  unpalatable  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  no  longer  prevails: 
"John  Marshall  wrote  It;  let  him  enforce  it." 
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lAimWDlWO  "jTn>ICIAL  poweb" 

The  purely  legialative  pronouncements  of 
the  new  Chief  Justice,  then  scarcely  one  year 
and  nine  months  In  office.  In  the  second 
Brown  case  In  1965  bring  shudders  to  any 
student  of  constitutional  law  who  Icnows 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes 
extends  only  to  individual  cases  and  con- 
troversies. He  said : 

"All  provisions  of  federal.  State,  or  local 
law  requiring  or  permitting  such  discrimina- 
tion must  yield  to  this  principle." 

By  the  time  the  next  school  case  from 
some  individual  State  or  city  comes  to  the 
Court  Involving  some  segregation  statute,  the 
whole  present  Court  could  conceivably  have 
dlsapp>eared  in  an  epidemic  or  other  major 
catastrophe,  and  a  new  Court  wipe  out  the 
Judicial  extravaganzas  entitled  Brown  and 
Boiling,  by  returning  to  Plessy.  Gong  Lum. 
Gatnes  and  other  cases. 

Such  a  new  Court  would  require  no  prece- 
dents for  so  doing  other  than  the  Brown  and 
Boiling  cases  and  an  earnest  desire  to  restore 
the  Court  to  its  proper  place  in  the  consti- 
tutional scheme. 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  there  would  be 
much  shouting  In  certain  circles  that  the  new 
Court  had  violated  the  sacred  rules  of  Ju- 
dicial precedent.  Why  the  more  experienced 
Judges  on  the  Court  signed  their  names  to 
such  a  Judicially  indefensible  statement  as 
that  Just  quoted  above  one  can  only  con- 
jecture. Under  the  Constitution,  the  ruling 
could  apply  only  to  the  cases  then  before 
the  Coxirt.  and  no  others  whatsoever. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Congress  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  what  the  Court  has 
done  In  many  areas.  Prodded  by  some  Chief 
Executives,  Congress  has  passed  laws  that 
have  put  great  strains  on  the  Court,  which. 
In  turn,  has  put  great  strains  on  the  Con- 
stitution. For  those  results  Congress  and 
Executives  who  announce  that  no  doubts  as 
to  constitutionality  should  deter  Congress 
from  passing  Executive-requested  bills  are  at 
least  in  part  responsible. 

However.  In  those  Judicial  areas  where  the 
Court  is  \inder  no  such  legislative  and  execu- 
tive pressures,  the  Court  is  alone  responsible: 
and  It  ought  to  proceed  always  with  the 
classic  Judicial  restraint  which  some  of  its 
greatest  members  have  so  often  expressed. 

It  IB  in  those  areas  where  the  Court,  with- 
out needing  to  do  so,  has  upset  long-estab- 
lished lines  of  decisions,  struck  down  State 
statutes  or  unnecessarily  interpreted  federal 
statutes  to  exclude  State  action  such  as  in 
the  subversion  and  labor-relations  fields,  or 
has  taken  over  the  administration  of  State 
criminal  laws  by  novel  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment pronouncements,  that  the  criticism  has 
been  strongest  and  ever  mounting  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  rightly  so. 

It  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  successfully 
gainsaid  that  the  present  Court,  though  ofJl- 
clally  denying  it.  has  talcen  on  the  role  of 
federal  policy  making  properly  belonging 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that,  to  the  present  Court.  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  governing  its  amendment 
is  essentially  a  dead  letter. 

The  fact  is  that  Jefferson's  fears  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  would  do  to  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  realized.  The  concept  of 
limited  and  delegated  powers  is  practically 
gone.  That  concept  went  out  of  the  window 
with  Helvering  v.  Davis,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority, rejecting  Madison's  and  accepting 
Hamilton's  alleged  view,  held  that  Congress 
had  unlimited  spending  power  for  "the  gen- 
eral welfare,"  with  Congress  being  the  Judge 
of  the  "general  welfare."  This  unlimited 
spending  power  is,  of  coiirse,  bound  to  ob- 
.^~ure  the  line  between  State  and  federal 
functions  In  many  fields  and  to  reduce  the 
States  to  mere  pawns. 

With  its  power  of  condemnation  and  un- 
limited spending,  the  Federal  Government 
can  bring  on  socialism  overnight.  If  It 
chooses.  I  personally  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment   to   embody  Madison's   view   of 


the  spending  power,  but  I  don't  expect  one 
ever  to  be  adopted.  The  writers  of  the  "Fed- 
eralist" said  that  agriculture  was,  as  a  classic 
illustration,  a  subject  solely  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  States;  but  now  we  sustain  fed- 
eral legislation,  punishing  farmers  for  rais- 
ing wheat  for  their  own  use  only,  without  a 
federal  quota,  under  the  guise  of  regulating 
commerce.  How  intellectually  off  base  can 
people  get? 

Of  course.  Attorney  General  Rogers'  poUt- 
Ical-legal  views  on  segregation.  If  correctly 
publicized,  will  not  bear  analysis.  Anybody 
has  the  right  to  resist  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions by  all  lawful  means.  Congress  has  cor- 
rected the  Court  many  times.  When  the  Court 
held  the  first  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act 
unconstitutional,  for  example.  Congress 
promptly  passed  a  new  one  and  dared  the 
Court.  It  caved.  There  are  numerous  other 
illustrations. 

The  State  schools  are  created  and  main- 
tained by  the  States  at  their  pleasure.  They 
can  abolish  them  tomorrow  and  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  do  anything  about  it  within 
any  rational  constitutional  concept.  Closing 
them  completely  as  public  schools  certainly 
violates  no  concept  of  equal  protection  be- 
caiise  they  are  closed  as  to  all.  The  States 
have  a  right  to  p>ass  any  laws  or  do  any  acts 
that  will  legally  bypass  the  Court's  deci- 
sions, difficult  as  that  may  be  with  a  Court 
that  Is  now  "on  the  spot"  to  defend  its  novel 
policies  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

However,  pwssibly  this  political  Court 
which  has,  in  my  view,  lost  all  proper  sense 
of  place  in  the  constitutional  scheme,  may 
grant  a  mandamus  or  mandatory  injunction 
to  open  the  schools  on  the  theory  that  free 
public  education  at  State  expense  is  now  one 
of  the  freedoms  protected  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment! 

I  personally  have  never  had  any  opposi- 
tion to  Integration,  which  I  have  lived  with 
happily  on  a  small  scale  all  my  life;  but 
I  have  never  believed  in  a  legal  compulsion 
of  the  South — especially  by  the  Court.  The 
South  lives  in  a  situation  which,  until  the 
Warren  Court,  was  deliberately  held  to  be 
solely  within  the  purview  of  the  States  and 
not  of  the  federal  courts  except  as  to  equal 
treatment,  and  at  the  federal  level  primarily 
in  Congress.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
Southern  situation  should  be  settled  by  those 
who  don't  have  it,  but  only  by  those  who  live 
with  It.  Apparently  history  has  taught  some 
of  us  nothing. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
June  20,  1966) 
In  the  13th  Year  of  the  "Warren  Revolu- 
tion"— How  Supreme  Court  Is  Chancing 
United  States 

(Note. — Sweeping  changes  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  nation  have  been  brought 
about  by  "Judicial  activism"  of  the  Warren 
Court  in  recent  years.  Federal  Judges  have 
ventured  into  controversial  areas  affecting 
millions.  Examples:  education,  religion,  race 
relations,  morals,  politics,  subversion.  States' 
rights,  and  law  enforcement.  However,  many 
issues  remain  unsettled,  such  as  de  facto 
segregation  in  schools  and  housing.  Now, 
with  crime  and  lawlessness  movmting  in  the 
country,  questions  are  being  asked.  Is  it 
time  to  moderate  the  trend  of  Judicial 
change  In  America?  Here  is  the  dramatic 
story  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  "Warren 
Revolution.") 

WHO'S  WHO  ON  SUPREME  COURT 

Usually  on  "liberal"  side: 

Earl  Warren.  75,  Chief  Justice  since  1953; 
Republican  nominee  for  Vice  President  In 
1948  and  candidate  for  presidential  nomina- 
tion In  1952;  former  Governor  and  State 
attorney  general  of  California,  onetime  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Alameda  County  (Oakland). 

Hugo  Lafayette  Black,  80,  Associate  Justice 
since  1937;  former  "New  Deal"  Democratic 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama  and  onetime 
poUce-co«xrt  Judge. 

William  Orvllle  Douglas,  67.  Associate  Jus- 


tice since  1939;  former  Yale  law  professor 
and  member  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  under  President  Roosevelt; 
Democrat;  from  Washington  State. 

William  Joseph  Brennan,  Jr.,  60,  Associ- 
ate Justice  since  1966;  former  Newark  law- 
yer and  Judge  of  the  New  Jersey  State  su- 
preme court;  Democrat. 

Usually  on  "conservative"  side: 

Tom  C.  Clark,  66,  Associate  Justice  since 
1949;  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  under 
President  Truman  and  Justice  Department 
lawyer  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration; 
Democrat;  from  Texas. 

John  Marshall  Harlan,  67,  Associate  Justice 
since  1955;  former  Manhattan  lawyer  and 
Judge  of  U.S.  court  of  appeals  In  New  York; 
Republican. 

Potter  Stewart,  51,  Associate  Justice  since 
1958;  former  Cincinnati  lawyer  and  Judge  of 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  in  Ohio;  Republican. 

Byron  Raymond  White,  49,  Associate 
Justice  since  1962;  Deputy  Attorney  General 
under  Kennedy;  all-Amerlcan  football  player 
at  University  of  Colorado;  Democrat. 

NewcoTner,  not  yet  on  record  in  enough 
decisions  to  be  identified  with  either  side: 

Abe  Portas,  55,  Associate  Justice  since  1965; 
former  Washington  lawyer  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  Roosevelt  "New 
Deal"  regime;  Democrat. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  what  is  being 
called  the  "Warren  Revolution,"  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Earl  Warren,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  .he  Supreme  Court  over 
which  he  presides  may  be  inclined  to  slow 
the  rapid  tempo  of  court-directed  changes  In 
America. 

On  May  18,  speaking  to  the  American  Law 
Institute  in  Washington,  the  Chief  Justice 
exhibited  misgivings  about  the  growth  of 
"federalism"  In  the  country,  and  a  withering 
of  State  and  local  responsibility  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement. 

Referring  to  new  clvU-rlghts  bills  pending 
In  Congress  to  change  the  manner  of  select- 
ing Juries — mostly  aimed  at  considerations  of 
race,  sex,  or  color — Mr.  Warren  expressed  con- 
cern lest  some  "111  advised"  legislation  might 
be  enacted. 

Some  of  these  bills,  he  said  "go  a  long  way, 
and  would  radically  change  the  relationship 
between  our  federal  and  State  governments." 

There  are  other  Indications  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  be  pausing  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  some  of  its  edicts,  in  par- 
tictUar  a  series  of  recent  decisions  striking 
blows  at  law-enforcement  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court  has  ventured 
into  broad  new  fields,  where  many  questions 
remain  unsettled.  Including  race  relations; 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools,  in  homes, 
in  Jobs,  and  at  social  events;  censorship  of 
allegedly  obscene  books,  magazines,  and 
movies;  the  rights  of  suspected  criminals 
aaginst  the  police,  and  the  role  of  television 
in  the  courts  of  the  nation. 

The  upheaval  In  America  that  started  in 
1954  under  the  Warren  Court  has  been  char- 
acterized by  legal  scholars  as  the  most  "dar- 
ing and  revolutionary"  period  of  "Judicial 
activism"  in  constitutional  history. 

The  Judiciary  has  intervened  in  the  most 
controversial  areas,  dealing  with  such  things 
as  education,  religion,  morals,  politics,  citi- 
zenship, suffrage,  passports,  the  postal 
power,  sedition  and  subversion,  communica- 
tions, labor-management  relations,  and  local 
law  and  order. 

A  record  of  dissent 

With  exception  of  the  decisions  in  the 
school-segregation  cases,  which  were  unani- 
mous, most  of  the  major  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court  have  been  with  sharply  dis- 
senting opinions,  often  In  5-to-4  or  6-to-3 
divisions  among  the  nine  Justices. 

Never  In  any  year  has  the  degree  of 
unanimity  among  the  Justices  reached  as 
high  as  half  the  cases  decided  by  the  Court 
with  written  opinions. 

The  number  of  unanimous  opinions  on 
the  bench  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  23  per 
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cent  of  all  full-opinion  decisions  In  1959-60, 
to  a  high  of  42  per  cent  In  1963-64.  accord- 
ing to  an  annual  compilation  by  "The  Har- 
vard Law  Review." 

[Source   "the  Harvard  Law  Review") 

"RECORD     OF    dissent 

"In  a  12-year  period,  1953  to  1965,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  full-opinlon 
decisions  In  1,264  major  cases. 

"Of  these  decisions: 

"432,  or  34.2  per  cent,  were  by  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

"832,  or  65.8  per  cent,  were  with  dissent- 
ing opinions  by  one  or  more  of  the  nine 
Justices. 

"This  means: 

"The  Warren  Court  has  differed  in  judg- 
ment on  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  major 
cases." 

Yet  the  actions  of  the  Court  have  infiu- 
enced  the  daily  lives  of  almost  all  Americans 
including  more  than  50  million  schoolchil- 
dren and  their  parents;  20  million  Negroes; 
millions  of  businessmen  and  union  members; 
millions  of  churchgoers;  members  of  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures;  thousands  of 
federal.  State,  and  local-government  em- 
ployees; the  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
P.irty,  and  an  untold  legion  of  the  criminal 
xmderworld. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  waited  until  the 
closing  day  of  its  term  each  year  to  hand 
down  decisions  in  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  cases. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  significant  areas 
of  Judicial  activity  by  the  Warren  Court: 

RACE    RELATIONS 

Starting  with  the  epochal  school-desegre- 
gation decree  of  1954,  the  "Warren  Revolu- 
tion" began  in  the  universal  field  of  race  re- 
lations, aimed  at  bringing  about  equality 
among  the  races. 

Subsequently,  in  one  case  after  another, 
the  Court  knocked  down  racial  barriers  in 
transportation,  "peaceful  demonstrations," 
registration  and  voting,  boxing  matches,  as 
well  as  other  athletic  or  entertainment 
events,  and  access  to  public  accommodations 
such  as  hotels,  motels,  bars,  restaurants, 
parks,  playgrounds,  theaters,  swimming  pools, 
beaches  and  golf  courses. 

Meanwhile,  new  federal  laws  advancing 
and  protecting  Negro  rights  were  passed  by 
Congress  in  1957,  1960,  1964  and  1965,  with 
additional  legislation  now  being  considered. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  quickly  up- 
held the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  as  a  valid  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  power  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce;  knocked  down  Virginia's 
poll  tax  under  the  new  24th  Amendment; 
and  threw  out,  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  trespass 
conviction  of  Negro  "sit-in"  demonstrators 
which  had  occurred  before  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  became  law. 

Where  Court   is  silent 

The  Court  has  never  ruled,  however,  on 
the  fundamental  question  of  whether  State 
and  local  government  is  required  not  only 
to  abstain  from  segregation,  but  to  promote 
affirmatively  racial  integration  in  schools, 
housing,  hospitals,  employment  and  other 
areas. 

Nor  was  the  Court  willing  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal by  Negroes  who  claimed  that  they  were 
discriminated  against  by  a  labor  union  in 
employment  and  seniority. 

Schools  remain  largely  segregated  In  North- 
ern suburbs,  and  many  areas  of  the  South. 
Integration,  so  called.  Is  token.  The  filght  of 
white  populations  to  the  suburbs  In  the 
North  has.  In  fact.  Increased  de  facto  segre- 
gation in  the  central  cities. 

The  big  question  now:  Will  the  Court,  us- 
ing Judicial  power,  try  to  force  "integra- 
tion"— balancing  schools  by  racial  quotas, 
forcing  children  to  be  bused  long  distances 
to  mix  the  races  in  schools,  breaking  up 
suburban  neighborhoods,  knocking  down  the 
lines  of  political  Jurisdiction  that  separate 
the  suburbs  from  the  central  cities? 


SUBVERSION 

In  a  series  of  split  decisions  In  1956  and 
1957,  the  Court  curbed  federal  and  State 
action  aimed  at  Communist  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

Sedition  laws  of  42  States  were  invalidated 
on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Goverimiient 
had  "pre-empted"  this  field  with  the  1940 
Smith  Act,  making  it  a  crime  to  advocate 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

Federal  convictions  of  alleged  Communists 
were  overturned;  investigating  powers  of 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  were  re- 
stricted; an  act  of  Congress  to  bar  "security 
risks"  from  Government  Jobs  were  held  not 
to  apply  to  "non-sensitive"  positions. 

The  Court  in  1951,  under  Fred  M.  Vinson 
as  Chief  Justice,  upheld  Smith  Act  convic- 
tions of  10  top  Communists.  The  Warren 
Court  of  1957  revoked  convictions  of  14  "sec- 
ond string"  Communists  under  the  same  law. 
Recently,  the  Warren  Court,  in  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision, held  unconstitutional  as  a  "bill  of 
attainder"  a  section  of  the  1959  Labor-Man- 
agement Act  prohibiting  any  person  from 
serving  as  a  union  official  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  any  time 
during  five  preceding  years. 

The  Vinson  Court  in  1950  sustained  against 
a  bill-of-attainder  attack  a  section  of  the 
1947  Taft-Hartley  law,  denying  access  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  unions 
whose  officers  refused  to  sign  non-Commu- 
nist affidavits. 

Comynunist  mail  freed 

Last  year,  in  another  5-to-4  decision,  tlie 
Supreme  Court  overruled  a  section  of  the 
1962  Postal  Act  authorizing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  detain  and  destroy  mail  deter- 
mined to  be  "communist  propaganda." 

Tiie  Post  Office  Department  had  argued 
tliat  it  should  not  have  to  subsidize  distribu- 
tion of  mail  from  Communist  countries  which 
refuse  to  sign  reciprocal  agreements  to  de- 
liver American  political  literature. 

More  tlian  70  bills  were  Introduced  in 
Congress  between  1956  and  1958  to  undo  va- 
rious Court  decisions.  These  bills  included 
House  bill  HR  3,  aimed  at  ending  the  "judge- 
made"  doctrine  of  "pre-emptive  federalism." 

Tlie  latter  measure  was  endorsed  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Governors'  Conference,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General.  The  chief 
justices  of  the  48  States  in  1958  adopted,  36 
to  8,  a  resolution  condemning  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  for  making  hasty  decisions 
"without  proper  judicial  restraint,"  and  with 
acting  as  a  "policy  maker"  in  national  affairs. 

PASSPORTS 

Asserting  jurisdiction  over  the  passport 
authoritv  of  the  exectitive  branch,  the  Court 
held,  5  to  4,  in  1958  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  not  withhold  passports  from  sus- 
pected Communists  because  of  their  "be- 
liefs or  associations." 

By  a  6-to-3  vote  in  1964,  a  section  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  was  held 
unconstitutional  because  it  might  prevent 
"innocent  members"  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  going  abroad  for  "innocent  pur- 
poses." 

In  1965,  however,  the  Court  upheld,  6  to  3, 
a  ban  on  travel  to  Castro's  Cuba  under  the 
1952  Immigration  and  Nationality  law.  This 
case  was  distinguished  from  previoias  rulings 
on  the  ground  that  It  did  not  inhibit  "free- 
dom of  expression  or  associations." 

Government  security  agencies  contend 
they  have  been  hampered  in  the  investiga- 
tion, control,  and  restriction  of  movement 
of  subversive  agents  by  various  Court  rul- 
ings. 

RELIGION 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  closed  its  term  in  1962 
by  holding  that  recitation  of  an  optional, 
nondenominational  devotional  known  as  the 
"Regents*  Prayer"  was  unconstitutional  in 
New  York  public  schools  under  the  "estab- 


lishment of  religion"  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  next  year,  the  Court 
banned  reading  of  Bible  passages  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  devotlonals  In  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

More  than  150  resolutions  were  introduced 
in  Congress  to  reverse  the  edicts.  Governors, 
mayors,  and  State  legislatures  sent  petitions 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Bclief-in-God  ruling 

In  1961  the  Court  held  that  a  public  of- 
ficial cannot  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
affirming  his  belief  in  God.  The  same  year, 
the  tribunal  upheld  "Sunday  closing  laws" 
in  various  States. 

Last  year,  in  iliree  separate  cAses,  the 
juri.sts  gave  a  lenient  interpretation  to  a 
section  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  exempting 
■  conscientious  objectors"  from  military  duty 
where  they  profess  a  belief  In  a  Supreme 
Being. 

"The  Harvard  Law  Review"  commented: 

"The  Court  has  now  so  broadly  construed 
the  test  for  conscientious  objectors  that  the 
'establishment'  issue  will  probably  remain 
dormant  until  a  party  who  fiatly  declares 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  Supreme'  Being 
seeks  conscientious-objector  classification." 

For  years  the  Court  avoided  coming  to 
grips  with  Connecticut's  1879  law  prohibiting 
use  of  birth-control  devices.  Last  year,  by  a 
7-to-2  decision,  the  Justices  found  the  stat- 
ute in  violation  of  at  least  six  provlsloiis 
of  the  Constitution. 

APPORTIONMENT 

After  175  years  of  government,  the  Su- 
preme Court  lield  in  1962  for  the  first  time — 
by  a  6-to-2  decision  in  the  landmark  case 
of  Baker  v.  Carr — that  federal  courts  h.ive 
a  right  and  duty  to  oversee  political  app>or- 
tionment  of  seats  In  the  50  State  legislatures. 

Two  years  later,  by  6  to  3,  the  Court  ex- 
tended its  decree  to  cover  apportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress — 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  in  another  6-to-3  deci- 
sion, the  Justices  held  that  ix>th  houses  of 
a  State  legislature  must  be  based  solely  on 
population — "one  person,  one  vote." 

The  Baker  v.  Carr  edict  was  widely  regarded 
as  overturning  a  1946  ruling  in  which  the  late 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  said  a  dispute  over 
congressional  districts  in  Illinois  was  too  po- 
litical to  be  "justiciable." 

Senate  seeks  reversal 

A  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  on 
two  occtislonE — in  1965  and  1966 — to  reverse 
the  Court,  but  the  resolution  failed  to  mus- 
ter the  two-thirds  majority  needed  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

By  mid-May  of  1966,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  37  States  had 
reapportioned  one  or  more  houses  of  their 
legislatures  under  court  orders. 

Twelve  other  States  were  in  litigation,  or 
awaiting  approval,  or  operating  under  tem- 
porairy  plans.  Minnesota  was  listed  as  the 
only  State  which  had  not  adopted  any  "ef- 
fective plan." 

Twenty-seven  States,  with  a  total  of  258 
House  seats,  had  reapportionment  congres- 
sional districts.  No  action  was  expected  in 
other  States  until  after  the  1970  census. 

In  these  and  other  areas,  many  officials 
claim  States'  rights  have  been  eroded  by  fed- 
eral-court decisions  to  a  point  where  Slate 
governments  are  largely  pawns  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  for  federal  programs  such 
as  for  schools,  hospitals,  highways,  agricul- 
ture and  relief. 

CENSORSHIP 

For  some  time,  the  Court  has  been  trying 
to  write  a  self -executing  definition  of  "ob- 
scenity"— which  could  be  applied  by  State 
and  local  censors — to  get  around  "free 
speech""  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

By  a  6-to-3  opinion  in  1957,  the  Jurists 
held  material  dealing  with  sex  is  not  pro- 
tected if  it  is  "without  redeeming  social  im- 
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portance,"  and  "appeals  to  the  prurient  In- 
terest," or  wbat  Jtistlce  Potter  Stewart  later 
termed  "hard-core  pornography." 

In  three  cases  this  year,  by  6-to-4  decision 
that  aroused  the  Ire  of  "liberals,"  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  said  that  material  not  otherwise 
objectionable  could  be  banned  U  it  is  ad- 
vertised and  promoted  In  a  lewd  way,  or  In 
a  way  that  amounts  to  what  he  called 
"pandering." 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  pointed  out  that 
"no  stable  approach  to  the  obscenity  prob- 
lem has  yet  been  devised  by  this  Court.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Court  can  escape  the 
task  of  reviewing  obscenity  decisions  on  a 
case-by-case  basis." 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal"  commented: 

"The  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  may  be  ready 
for  a  great  new  crusade — protecting  the 
nation's  morals  from  corruption  by  books 
and  magazines  and  movies." 

CRIME 

The  Judiciary  today  seems  inclined  to  be 
on  the  defensive  in  trying  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  court  protection  of  the  "rights"  of 
suspected  criminals  has  not  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  tip  the  scales  of  Justice  against  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

Crime  on  the  streets  and  subways  of  big 
cities,  public  parks  unsafe  after  dark,  at- 
tacks on  women  In  the  business  districts  or 
downtown  apartment  areas — these  are  symp- 
toms of  a  national  problem,  recognized  by 
the  White  House  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  told  the  American 
Law  Institute: 

"One  matter  above  all  others  which  we 
face  as  a  profession,  which  Is  of  most  con- 
cern to  the  American  people  today,  is  the 
problem   of    crime." 

Some  critics  "taKe  the  easy  approach  of 
placing  the  blame  ror  our  high  rate  of  crime 
on  our  courts  ana  our  system  of  law  enrorce- 
ment,"  he  noted. 

Crime.  Mr.  Warren  said,  is  a  problem  whose 
root  causes  "go  aeep  into  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  civilization,  and  into  our  moral,  social, 
and  economic  systems." 

fears  arise 
Many  public  officials,  nevertheless,  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  trend  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which,  they  think,  makes  it 
harder  for  police  to  make  arrests,  and  easier 
for  criminals  to  go  free  on  technicalities. 

Vincent  L.  Broderick,  former  New  York 
police  commissioner,  told  a  Northwestern 
University  conference  April  29 : 

"We  In  law  enforcement,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  land,  are  concerned — greatly 
concerned — with  a  rising  pattern  of  violent 
crimes — crime  which  has  grown  at  a  rate  far 
greater  than  our  population.  Those  in  law 
enforcement  are  concerned  that  they  retain 
the  means  to  cope  with  it.  And  they  see,  in 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Inroads  or 
potential  inroads  upon  their  capacity." 

The  Warren  Court  has  expanded  its  do- 
main over  the  State  Judiciary,  requiring  it  to 
comply  with  federal  rules  of  procedure,  and 
applying  to  the  States  most  of  the  strictures 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

Many  authorities  feel  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights — the  first  10  Amendments — was 
drafted  as  a  protection  against  the  abuse  of 
autocratic  power  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  was  not  Intended  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  to  apply  to  the  several 
States. 

Various  rulings 
In  recent  years — usually  with   dissenting 
opinions — the  Supreme  Court  has  held: 

States  must  provide  legal  counsel  and  free 
trial  records  for  all  Indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  felony  cases.  The  Court  has  not  yet 
made  it  clear  at  what  point  In  a  police  In- 
quiry the  "right  to  counsel"  obtains,  or 
whether  the  principle  will  be  extended  to 
misdemeanors. 

Suspicion  alone  is  no  ground  for  arresting 


anyone — even  though  a  suspect  may  be 
caught  red-handed  with  Incriminating 
evidence. 

A  prisoner  must  be  arraigned  "without 
unnecessary  delay"  in  a  federal  case;  any 
confession  obtained  In  the  meanwhile, 
whether  voluntary  or  not,  is  inadmissible  in 
court. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  is  now  applicable  to  State, 
as  well  as  federal,  criminal  proceedings. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  In 
1961,  by  a  5-to-4  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  evidence  of  a  crime  obtained  con- 
trary to  federal  standards  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment's  provisions  against  illegal 
search  and  seizure  Is  "inadmissible  in  a  State 
court." 

When  it  appeared  that  hundreds  of  con- 
victs, already  serving  time,  would  seek  re- 
views of  their  cases,  the  Court  In  1965  an- 
nounced that  its  Mapp  rule  would  apply  "for 
prospective  operation  only." 

In  another  5-to-4  decision,  Escobedo  v. 
Illinois,  in  1964.  the  Court  held  that  a  con- 
fession obtained  from  a  suspect  during  police 
interrogation — before  he  had  been  accused  of 
a  crime — could  not  be  used  as  evidence,  un- 
less the  suspect  had  been  warned  of  his 
rights  and  permitted  to  see  his  lawyer. 

At  the  Northwestern  University  conference 
April  29,  Chief  Judge  Charles  S.  Desmond  of 
New  York  State  cited  Justice  White's  dissent 
in  the  Escobedo  case,  that  the  decision  ap- 
peared to  be  another  step  in  the  goal  of  bar- 
ring from  evidence  "all  admissions  obtained 
from  an  individual  suspected  of  crime, 
whether  Involuntarily  made  or  not." 

Judge  I>esmond  said  the  Mapp  rule  "does 
not  provide  any  protection  for  the  ordinary 
average  citizen  who  never  needs  it.  What  the 
rule  does  Is  to  Immure  and  safeguard  the 
professional  criminal,  especially  the  narcotic 
dealer  and  gambler. 

"It  has  the  everyday  practical  effect — Just 
as  the  new  rules  on  confessions — of  depriv- 
ing the  public,  not  Just  the  prosecutors  and 
the  police,  of  reliable,  convincing  real  evi- 
dence." 

Growth  of  crime 

FBI  reports  show  2.75  million  "serious 
crimes"  occurred  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  or  a  58  per  cent  Increase  In  the  last 
seven  years. 

Most  of  these  crimes  were  committed  by 
"repeaters" — criminals  previously  arrested 
for  other  serious  offenses.  The  great  majority 
are  offenses  under  State  laws  or  municipal 
ordinances — not  the  Federal  Code.  Lawyers 
say  10  or  15  times  as  many  criminal  cases 
arise   in   State  courts   as   In  federal   courts. 

Police  claim  that  statements  obtained  dur- 
ing interrogation  of  witnesses  or  suspects 
are  vital  to  the  solution  of  a  majority  of  all 
criminal  CEises. 

Michael  Murphy,  former  New  York  City 
police  commissioner,  told  the  New  York  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Association: 

"To  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  police  to  question  the  suspect  in 
order  to  obtain  necessary  evidence,  and 
sometimes — even  more  importantly — to  ex- 
onerate him,  if  the  evidence  so  warrants." 

Mr.  Broderick  said:  "The  stark  fact  will 
always  remain  that  the  municipal  police 
officer  is  called  upon  to  take  action  alone,  on 
the  street,  in  the  fact  of  violently  developing 
situations,  without  law  books,  without  ready 
authorities,  without  legal  advice,  and  quite 
often  in  an  atmosphere  of  latent  or  overt 
hostility,  in  which  bis  own  life,  and  that  of 
others,  may  be  in  danger." 

How  taxpayer  is  affected 
Under  new  Supreme  Court  rules,  the  tax- 
payers are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  legal 
defense  of  all  Indigent  defendants  In  felony 
cases  in  both  federal  and  State  courts.  Court 
records  indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  the  de- 
fendants in  criminal  cases  cannot  afford  to 
provide  their  own  lawyers.  Many  plead  guilty, 
and  are  sentenced  without  a  Jury  trial, 
hoping  to  obtain  clemency  from  the  judge. 


The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  provided 
compensation  for  court-appointed  lawyers  in 
federal  cases. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  said  12,383  lawyers 
have  been  appointed  so  far  by  the  federal 
courts.  He  estimated  the  total  would  not 
exceed  20,000  a  year,  "unless  the  statute  is 
amended  to  cover  postconviction  proceed- 
ings and  other  cases  not  now  Included." 

What  Is  the  practical  effect  of  all  this? 
A  federal  Judge  observed: 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  everyone  having 
at  least  one  appeal,  a  review  to  make  sure 
there  has  been  no  substantial  error.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  unlimited  reviews  of  the 
same  case.  It's  these  postconviction  Jobs 
that  are  causing  trouble. 

"A  case  goes  through  all  of  the  appellate 
procedures.  Then  the  defendant  files  a 
habeas  corpus,  and  it  starts  all  over  again.  He 
gets  another  court-appointed  counsel,  and 
another  free  copy  of  the  trial  record.  Some 
of  these  cases  come  back  six  or  seven  times. 

"Now  we're  getting  a  rash  of  these  State 
cases.  Some  of  these  defendants  are  guilty 
as  can  be.  They  admit  It.  But  they  claim 
error  in  the  trial,  or  some  other  technicality, 
as  a  means  of  getting  off.  There's  no  end  to 
it." 

That's  the  record  of  the  "Warren  Revolu- 
tion" affecting  race  relations,  religion,  educa- 
tion, crime,  morals,  politics,  citizenship  and 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  America. 

Where  will  It  all  end?  Who  knows?  But 
there  are  Indications  that  the  High  Court  is 
taking  another  look  at  federal-State  rela- 
tions In  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  Per- 
haps the  new  note  of  caution  will  extend  to 
other  areas  as  well. 

SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  COURT 

Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  University 
Of  Chicago  law  school,  1964: 

"The  Justices  have  wrought  more  fun- 
damental changes  In  the  political  and  legal 
structure  of  the  United  States  than  during 
any  similar  span  of  time  since  the  Marshall 
Court  [early  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public]  .... 

"First  and  foremost  .  .  .  has  been  the 
emerging  primacy  of  equality  as  a  guide  to 
constitutional  action.  .  .  .  The  egalitarian 
revolution  In  Judicial  doctrine  has  made 
dominant  the  principles  to  be  read  Into  the 
'equal-protection  clause'  rather  than  those 
that  have  been  read  Into  the  'due-process 
clause'  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

"The  second  major  theme  has  been  the 
effective  subordination.  If  not  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  federal  system.  The  two  are  not 
disparate,  but  related  notions,  for  each  Is  a 
drive  toward  uniformity  and  away  from  di- 
versity. Uniformity  cannot  exist  If  there  are 
multiple  rulemakers.  Therefore,  the  objec- 
tive of  equality  can  be  achieved  only  by 
elimination  of  authorities  not  subordinate  to 
central  power. 

"The  third  theme  ...  Is  enhancement  of 
judicial  dominion  at  the  expense  of  the  power 
of  the  other  branches  of  government,  na- 
tional as  well  as  State. 

"A  fourth  element  courses  through  the 
opinions  of  the  Court  .  .  .  the  absence  of 
workmanlike  product,  the  absence  of  right 
quality." 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  law 
school,  1959: 

"It  has  to  be  said  that  too  many  of  the 
Court's  opinions  are  about  what  one  would 
expect  could  be  written  in  24  hours.  .  .  . 
Few  of  the  Court's  opinions — far  too  few— 
genuinely  Illuminate  the  area  of  the  law  with 
which  they  deal." 

Prof.  Alfred  H.  Kelly  of  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  1965: 

"Much  of  the  history  that  the  recent  Court 
has  produced  Is  of  the  law-office  variety.  It 
falls  to  stand  up  under  the  most  superficial 
scrutiny  by  a  scholar  possessing  some  knowl- 
edge of  American  constitutional  develop- 
ment. 

"The  present  use  of  history  by  the  Court 
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Is  a  Marxist-type  perversion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  truth  and  utility.  It  assumes 
that  history  can  be  rewritten  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  libertarian  Idealism." 

Prof.  Robert  Q.  McCloskey  of  Harvard 
University,  1966: 

"In  some  notable  cases,  the  Warren  Court 
has,  with  more  or  less  frankness,  created  con- 
stitutional rules  out  of  whole  cloth.  Whether 
they  were  'good'  constitutional  rules  Is  not 
here  In  question.  The  point  Is  that  they 
were  patently  Judge-made,  and  modern 
awareness  of  this  fact  may  detract  from  the 
priestly  authority  that  clothed  the  Court  in 
the  past.  .  .  ." 

During  the  last  four  terms,  "the  remark- 
able extent  of  the  Warren  Court's  wlll-to- 
govern  becomes  fully  manifest.  .  .  .  The  Jus- 
tices chipped  away  at  doctrinal  roadblocks  to 
a  judicially  defined  good  society." 

Dean  Erwln  N.  Grlswold  of  Harvard  law 
school.   1960: 

"When  decisions  are  too  much  result- 
oriented,  the  law  and  the  public  are  not  well 
served." 

Prof.  Robert  Braucher  of  Harvard,  1955: 
"The  judicial  power  extends  to  cases  and 
controversies;  It  Is  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  make  laws,  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  other- 
wise to  administer  the  Government.  .  .  . 
Judges  are  supposed  to  focus  on  the  case, 
rather  than  law-making^or  public  adminis- 
tration." ^ 

Every  Chief  Justice  in  recent  years,  from 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  through  Harlan  Flske 
Stone  to  Fred  M.  Vinson,  has  espoused  a 
philosophy  of  "judicial  restraint." 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  however,  during  his 
years  on  the  Court,  has  pursued  a  doctrine 
of  "judicial  activism." 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  commented  in 
1958: 

"It  Is  not  the  business  of  this  Court  to 
pronounce  policy.  .  .  .  Self-restraint  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  judicial  oath,  for  the 
Constitution  has  not  authorized  the  judges 
to  sit  In  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  what 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  do." 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  In  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
1961: 

"The  Court,  In  my  opinion,  has  forgotten 
the  sense  of  Judicial  restraint  which  .  .  . 
is  one  element  that  should  enter  Into  de- 
ciding whether  a  past  decision  of  this  Court 
shoxild  be  overruled." 
Justice  Frankfurter,  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  1962 : 
"The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform  course 
of  decisions  established  by  a  dozen  cases. 
Including  one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only 
five  years  ago.  .  .  . 

"Such  a  massive  repudiation  of  the  ex- 
perience of  our  whole  past  In  asserting  de- 
structively novel  judicial  power  demands  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  role  of  this  Court  In 
our  constitutional  scheme." 
Justice  Harlan,  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  1964: 
"...  No  thinking  person  can  fall  to 
recognize  that  the  aftermath  of  these  cases 
.  .  .  will  have  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
a  radical  alteration  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, more  particularly  the  federal  ju- 
diciary. . . . 

"Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to 
a  current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  functions  of  this 
Court.  This  view,  In  a  nutshell,  is  that  every 
major  social  111  In  this  country  can  find  Its 
cure  in  some  constitutional  'principle,'  and 
that  this  Court  should  'take  the  lead'  In 
promoting  reform  when  other  branches  of 
government  fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  is 
not  a  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  should  this  Court,  ordained  as 
a  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
haven  for  reform  movements." 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  In  Jackson  v.  Denno, 
1964: 

"There  Is  no  constitutional  provision 
which    gives    this    Court    such    lawmaking 


power.  ...  I  think  the  New  York  law  here 
held  invalid  is  in  full  accord  with  all  guar- 
antees of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that 
It  should  not  be  held  invalid  by  this  Court 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  Court  can  Im- 
prove on  the  Constitution." 

Justices  Frankfurter.  Harlan,  and  Tom  C. 
Clark,  In  Konigsberg  v.  California,   1957: 

"What  the  Court  has  really  done  Is  to 
simply  Impose  on  California  its  own  no- 
tions of  public  policy  and  Judgment.  .  .  . 

"Today's  decision  represents  an  unaccept- 
able Intrusion  into  a  matter  of  State  con- 
cern." 

Justice  Byron  White,  In  Escobedo  v.  Illi- 
nois, 1964: 

"The  decision  is  another  major  step  In  the 
direction  of  the  goal  which  the  Court  seem- 
ingly has  In  mind — to  bar  from  evidence  all 
admissions  obtained  from  an  Individual  sus- 
pected of  crime,  whether  involuntarily  made 
or  not. 

"Today's  decision  cannot  be  squared  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
define  the  system  of  criminal  Justice  which 
this  Court  is  empowered  to  administer." 

Justices  Black  and  Potter  Stewart,  in  Grls- 
wold v.  Connecticut,  1965,  a  birth-control 
case: 

"There  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  either  expressly  or  implicitly  vests 
power  in  this  Court  to  sit  as  a  supervisory 
agency  over  acts  of  duly  constituted  legis- 
lative bodies.  .  .  . 

"The  adoption  of  such  a  loose  .  .  .  stand- 
ard for  holding  laws  unconstitutional  will 
amount  to  a  great  unconstitutional  shift 
of  power  to  the  courts,  which  .  .  .  will  be 
bad  for  the  courts,  and  worse  for  the  coun- 
try." 

Justice  Harlan,  in  Hamm  v.  Rock  Hill, 
1964: 

"The  Court  holds  that  these  State  trespass 
convictions,  occurring  before  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  must  be  set  aside 
by  virtue  of  the  federal  doctrine  of  crim- 
inal abatement.  This  remarkable  conclusion 
finds  no  support  in  reason  or  authority.  .  .  ." 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  July   1967] 

Is   THE    Supreme    Court    Really    Supreme? 

(By  Eugene  H.  Methvln) 

(Recent  controversial  rulings  by  the  High 
Bench  raise  anew  the  troubling  issue:  Who 
Is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  Constitution? 
Our  founding  fathers  provided  a  foresighted 
answer.) 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  American  people 
rate  the  Supreme  Court's  performance  as 
"only  fair"  or  "poor,"  according  to  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  opinion  poll.  "The  Justices  are 
stretching  the  Judicial  process  to  try  to 
translate  their  notion  of  an  Ideal  society  into 
reality,"  says  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland,  editor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School's 
Supreme  Court  Review.  From  legal  scholars 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  from  Congress  to 
the  Justices  themselves,  this  most  revered 
of  our  governmental  Institutions  Is  today 
drawing    stinging    criticism. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  protests  have 
come  from  within  the  Court  itself.  In  1962, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Invaded  the  polit- 
ical ticket  of  legislative  reapportionment, 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  denied 
that  the  Court  had  constitutional  authority 
for  Its  move.  He  accused  his  colleagues  of 
"a  massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of 
our  whole  past." 

In  another  case  last  year.  Justice  Byron 
R.  White  charged  the  Supreme  Court  with 
laying  down  specific  rules  that  have  "no 
significant  support"  in  the  history  of  the 
Constitution. 

Jiistlce  John  M.  Harlan  has  despairingly 
proclaimed  that  recent  Court  decisions 
amount  "to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise 
of  the  amending  power  by  this  Court." 

DIRECTION  BY  DECISION 

Repeatedly  In  recent  years  the  Court  has 
claimed  vast  new  powers  to  change  by  Judi- 


cial decree  the  shape  of  our  constitutional 
system.  A  narrow  majority  of  "activist"  Jus- 
tices, spearheaded  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren and  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  has 
Increasingly  taken  away  from  Juries  and  leg- 
islatures— the  two  authentic  voices  of  the 
people — crucial  decisions  affecting  the  order 
and  direction  of  American  life. 

Consider  the  Court's  decisions  In  three 
vital  areas: 

School  prayer 

The  Court  has  declared  that  reading  the 
Bible  or  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  (or  even  a 
non-sectarian  prayer)  in  voluntarj-  classroom 
religious  exercises  Is  unconstitutional.  It  has 
relied  on  the  theory  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment ("Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof")  somehow 
requires  the  Court  to  Impose  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  religion  Eind  any  sort  of  govern- 
mental activity. 

This  notion  is  "sheer  Invention,"  say  many 
distinguished  law  scholars,  among  them  Dean 
Erwln  Grlswold  of  Harvard  Law  School.  We 
have,  Grlswold  says,  "a  spiritual  and  cultural 
tradition  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived by  Judges  carrying  Into  effect  the  logi- 
cal implications  of  absolutist  notions  not 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  and  surel  / 
never  contemplated  by  those  who  put  the 
constitutional  provisions  Into  effect." 

Reapportionment 

In  one  stroke.  In  June  1964,  the  Court  ren- 
dered "unconstitutional"  the  legislatures  cf 
most  of  the  50  states.  The  action  boldly  as- 
serted a  judicial  power  never  before  claimed. 
It  was  based  on  the  14th  Amendment.  The 
dictum  that  "no  state  shall  deny  to  any  per- 
son the  equal  protection  of  the  laws"  mean:;, 
said  Chief  Justice  Warren,  that  states  cannot 
adopt  "Little  Federal"  plans,  in  which  one 
house  of  the  legislature  is  app>onioned  like 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  accommodate  other  fac- 
tors (historic,  economic  or  geographic)  than 
population.  The  states  must.  Instead,  elect 
both  houses  on  a  "one  man,  one  vote"  basis. 

Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Tom  Clark  ob- 
jected sharply.  They  called  the  Court's  action 
"the  fabrication  of  a  constitutional  man- 
date" and  said,  "The  Draconian  pronounce- 
ment finds  no  support  in  the  words  of  liij 
Constitution,  in  any  prior  decision  of  this 
Court,  or  In  the  175-year  political  history  of 
our  Federail  Union." 

The  quarrel  arose  because  many  state  legis- 
latures had  failed  to  reapportion  their  dis- 
tricts as  people  moved  from  country  to  city 
and  from  city  to  suburbs  Other  states,  how- 
ever, had  reapportioned  conscientiously — 
Colorado,  for  one.  In  1962,  Coloradans  went 
to  the  polls  to  choose  between  two  reappor- 
tionment plans  and  voted  305.700  to  172,725 
In  favor  of  a  "Little  Federal"  plan  which 
gave  Colorado's  lightly  populated  western 
mountains  and  eastern  wheatlands  a  few 
more  members  in  the  state  senate  than  their 
population  warranted.  A  majority  in  every 
county,  including  urban  Denver,  supported 
this  plan. 

Justices  Clark  and  Stewart  pleaded  with 
the  Court  to  avoid  destroying  such  local  ini- 
tiative and  decision.  Under  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause,  they  ssdd,  federal  courts 
might  properly  void  any  systems  which  pre- 
vent ultimate  majority  rule.  "Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  In  the  federal  Constitution 
to  prevent  a  state  from  choosing  any  electoral 
legislative  structure  it  thinks  best  suited." 
Colorado  simply  "sought  to  provide  that  no 
Identifiable  minority  shall  be  completely 
silenced  or  engulfed,"  an  aim  that  "fully 
comports  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our 
constitutional  traditions."  The  Justices 
pleaded  in  vain. 

Criminal  procedure 

Historically,  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  has  been  left  to  the  states.  The  Con- 
stitution originally  gave  the  federal  govern- 
ment no  authority  whatever  to  Intervene  in 
ordinary  criminal  matters.  However,  the  14th 
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Amendment  forbida  statoa  to  d«ny  a  person 
"due  proc«M  of  law,"  and  the  Court  has  now 
been  ujlng  this  language  aa  reason  to  Impose 
a  new  set  cf  detaDed,  and  oontroverrtal,  roles 
of  Its  own  making  on  state  law  enforcement. 

In  1D81.  for  example,  fire  Jostlcee  aaeerted 
that  "due  process"  requires  a  state  Judge  to 
keep  physical  evidence  from  the  Jury  until  he 
finds  any  legal  fault  with  the  police  search 
that  obtained  It.  That  overruled  long-stand- 
ing Supreme  Court  decisions  and  nullified 
contrary  rules  In  26  states.  Then,  In  1064, 
five  Justices  prohibited  the  century-old  prac- 
tice In  15  states  of  letting  the  Jury  decide 
whether  a  confession  has  been  coerced.  Jus- 
tice Clark  protested:  "Dependence  on  Jury 
trials  is  the  keystone  of  our  system  of  crlml- 
xial  Justice,  and  I  regret  that  the  Court  lends 
Ita  weight  to  the  destruction  of  this  great 
safeguard  to  our  liberties." 

In  Jime  19fl«,  Chief  Jxistlce  Warren  and 
four  fellow  Justices  imposed  on  all  states  a 
new  rule,  never  before  followed  in  any  state : 
Judges  must  also  keep  a  conf eaalan  from  the 
Jtiry  unless  police  can  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  they  warned  the  suspect  of  his  rights, 
and  even  furnlahed  y<iir\  a  lawyer  throughout 
Interrosstlon  tf  he  wished. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
Courts  maaslv«  federalization  of  criminal 
Justice  has  grievously  crippled  law  enforce- 
ment. FBI  statistics  show  that,  since  the  1966 
ruling,  the  rate  at  which  police  are  solving 
reported  crimes — a  rate  which  had  held 
steady  for  years,  has  dropped  by  almost  ten 
percent.  In  New  York  City,  after  last  year's 
ruling  on  interrogations,  the  proportion  of 
unsolved  murders  increased  by  40  percent. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  have 
compelled  the  freeing  of  many  apprehended 
and  confessed  criminals. 

Last  September,  lor  example,  a  woman 
stood  before  Brooklyn  Judge  Michael  Kern. 
She  had  confessed  to  taping  her  four-year- 
old  son's  mouth  and  hands  and  beating  him 
to  death  with  a  broomstick  and  a  rubber  hose. 
nevertheless,  because  of  the  new  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  her  signed  confession,  the 
state's  only  evidence,  had  to  be  thrown  out. 

"Thank  you.  your  honor."  the  woman  said. 

"Dont  thank  me,"  the  Judge  repUed  IcUy. 
■Thank  the  United  Supreme  Court.  You 
killed  the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to  Jail." 

CORTUCTIMe     PHILOSOPHIES 

These  highly  controversial  decisions  reflect 
«  titanic  clash  of  Judicial  philosophies  In 
today's  Supreme  Court.  Justices  Harlan, 
"White  and  Stewart  are  currently  the  chief 
representatlTes  of  the  philosophy  of  Judicial 
reatraint  jwopounded  by  the  great  Jurist 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Judges  who  never  face  the  discipline 
of  the  ballot  box  must  defer  to  elected  leg- 
islators In  policy  choice* — and  leave  It  to  the 
TOters  to  discipline  the  legislators  at  the 
polls  if  the  legislators'  decisions  are  bad.  A 
Judge  should  declare  a  legislative  act  uncon- 
stitutional only  when  he  is  certain  that  rea- 
sonable men  could  not  disagree.  Otherwise, 
said  Holmes,  even  though  the  legislators 
have  decided  imwlsely,  a  Judge  is  obligated 
to  say.  "Damn  'em,  let  "em  do  It!" 

On  th*  other  side  in  today's  Court.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Justice  Douglas  and  usually 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  represent  the  activist 
philosophy,  or  what  Is  sometimes  called  "p>o- 
litlcal  Jurisprudence."  This  school  holds  that 
constitutional  claims  coming  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Involve,  primarily,  conflicting  values 
and  Interests.  There  may  be  no  express  law 
relevant  to  today's  conditions.  So.  In  weigh- 
ing conflicting  Interests,  the  Justices  must 
Impose  their  own  "social  preferences."  This 
philosophy  sees  the  Justices  as  the  modern 
interpreters  of  the  values  expressed  In  "our 
living   Constitution." 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Court  outlawed 
■Virginia's  poll  tax — even  though  It  had 
unanimously  upheld  a  similar  tax  29  years 
before.  Even  Justice  Black  denounced  this 
change  by  Judicial  decree  as  "an  attack  on 
the  concept  of  a  written  constitution  which 


la   to  surrlve  tmless   changed  through   the 
^■nendment  process." 

Bat  do  we  want  the  Court  to  be  such  a 
lafwglvtnc  body?  Carried  yesj  far,  Ifels  philos- 
ophy would  mean  In  effect  abandoning  our 
written  Constitution.  Itie  High  Bench  would 
become  not  a  court  of  law  but  a  Grand  Pol- 
Icy  Counctl.  a  "Big  Brother  Club,"  as  one 
law     professor      Irreverently     dubbed      the 

•CtlTlBtS. 

Prcwn  the  first,  men  like  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son feared  the  federal  Judiciary  as  a  dan- 
gerous, fundamentally  antidemocratic  power. 
Their  fears  have  proved  valid.  For  half  a 
century  (between  1890  and  1037).  reaction- 
ary "activists"  on  the  Court  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  nation's  legislative  ability  to  cope 
with  the  Industrial  revolution,  to  regulate 
wages  and  working  conditions,  child  labor, 
utilities,  rallro€Mls,  labor-management  wars. 
They  nullified  62  acts  of  Congress  and  228 
state  laws.  Ultimately,  in  the  "limited  con- 
stitutional revolution"  of  1937,  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevclt.  Congrese  and  public 
pressure  persuaded  three  activist  Justices  to 
retire  or  switch,  thxis  allowing  needed  social 
legislation  to  stand. 

Today,  the  Court  Is  again  exhibiting  Judi- 
cial "activism" — only  this  time  designed  to 
Impose  radical  change  instead  of  a  freeze. 
"When  in  the  ivame  of  interpretation,  the 
Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  it," 
warns  Justice  Harlan,  "the  Court  in  reality 
substitutes  Its  view  of  what  should  be  so  far 
the  amending  process." 

TO  CHARD  THE  GUARDIANS 

Who  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  our  Con- 
stitution? Does  the  Constitution  limit  the 
Justices  as  well  as  the  legislators  and  the 
President? 

The  founding  fathers,  understanding  the 
tendency  of  all  men  to  grasp  ever  more 
power,  labored  to  subject  every  branch  of 
government  to  checks  and  balances.  They 
specifically  Included  the*8upTeme  Court.  To 
the  ancient  question,  "Who  will  guard  these 
guardians?"  they  answered  emphatically, 
"The  people — through,  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives." And,  historically,  we  have  as- 
serted that  authority  on  many  occasions. 

For  example,  one  powerful  check  on  the 
Court  is  the  President's  power  of  appoint- 
ment. In  1870,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
filled  two  vacancies.  The  votes  of  these  new 
Justices  made  It  p)osslble  to  reverse  a  recent 
crucial  decision,  which  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  issue  paper  money. 
Last  June's  crucial  five-four  decision  on  crim- 
inal confessions  could  not  have  been  made 
had  not  President  Johnson's  first  appwlntee. 
Justice  Abe  Portas,  promptly  lined  up  with 
the  activists.  Since  Justice  Clark,  a  moder- 
ate, has  recently  retired,  and  since  several 
Jxistices  are  over  65.  Presidential  appoint- 
ments may  completely  reshape  the  Court  In 
the  next  few  years. 

The  Constitution  also  plainly  specifies  two 
major  ways  in  which  Congress  can  check 
the  Court: 

The  14th  Amendment — under  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dictated  state  legislative 
apportionments  and  criminal  procedures — 
specifically  names  Congress  as  the  protector 
of  the  rights  it  creates.  While  Congress  can- 
not reverse  a  Supreme  Covu-t  decision  In  a 
specific  case,  it  can  wnte  new  remedies  which 
the  Court  is  then  obligated  to  apply  In  re- 
solving such  coses  in  the  future.  Last  year, 
for  example.  Chief  Justice  Warren  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  that  Congress  may,  by 
simple  statute,  write  rules  different  from 
those  that  the  Court  handed  down  for  police 
interrogations. 

Article  III  empowers  Congress  to  make 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  to  the  Court's 
appellate  Jxirisdlction.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion explicitly  makes  our  elected  legislators 
the  supreme  Judges — by  simple  majority 
vote — of  what  types  of  cases  the  Court  may 
decide.  Says  Hertjert  Wechsler,  Columbia  Law 
School  professor  and  director  of  the  Ameri- 


can Law  Institute,  "The  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution waa  quite  simply  that  Congress  would 
dedde  from  time  to  tdme  how  far  the  federal 
Judicial  institution  should  be  used.  Congress 
lias  the  power,  by  enactment  of  a  statute,  to 
strike  at  what  It  deems  Judicial  excess. " 

Thiis  the  Judges  are  Tiot  the  soile  arbiters 
of  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution laid  on  Congress  a  duty  to  define 
the  rights  it  provided,  and  to  act  as  a  coun- 
terweight to  the  Court. 

"betonb  the  bounds" 
Though  It  has  acted  at  other  times — for 
example,  in  1868,  when  it  stripped  the  Court 
of  power  to  hear  appeals  In  halieas  corpus 
cases — Congress  has  failed  so  far  to  rein  in 
the  present  Court.  In  1964,  the  House  did 
vote  218-175  to  forbid  the  Court  to  Inter- 
fere in  state  legislative  apportionments.  This 
simple  majority  vote  was.  under  Article  III, 
sufiBclent.  But  In  the  Senate,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  seek  passage  of  the  measure  as  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  It  missed — 
by  seven  votes — the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  An  amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tary school  prayer  also  failed  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Both  goals  might  well  liave  been 
accomplished,  by  a  simple  majority  vote, 
under  Article  III  and  the  14th  Amendment. 

Some  scholars  are  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  would  have  declared  any 
such  effort  unoonstitutional.  Others  argue. 
however,  that  if  the  Court  had  gone  to  that 
extreme.  Congress  could  then  have  retaliated 
by  restricting  the  Court's  future  Jurisdiction 
In  cases  of  the  kind  under  Article  III. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  effort  to  check 
the  Court,  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  in 
alliance  with  one  third  of  either  House  or 
Senate,  are — by  "interpretation" — radically 
amending  our  Constitution.  Yet  amendment 
is  supposed  to  require  a  two-tliirds  vote  of 
Congress  and  ratification  by  three  fourths  of 
the  state  legislatures. 

The  great  liberal  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo  wrote:  "Judges  have,  of  course,  the 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  travel  be- 
yond the  bounds  set  to  judicial  Innovation 
by  precedent  and  custom.  Nonetheless,  by 
that  abuse  of  power,  they  violate  the  law." 

The  founding  fathers  named  Congress  as 
the  referee  to  guard  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  Justices  should  not  go.  The  time  has 
come  for  our  elected  representatives  to  blow 
the  whistle. 

ExHiarr  B 

[Editorial  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve- 
ning Star,  June  14,  19671 
Dr.  King's  Conviction 

The  Supreme  Court's  majority  opinion  af- 
firming the  conviction  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  seven  other  ministers  for  con- 
tempt of  court  after  they  had  deliberately 
\iolated  an  injunction  issued  by  a  Birming- 
ham Judge  in  1963  rests  upon  what  strikes 
us  as  a  sound  legal  doctrine. 

Speaking  for  the  court  Justice  Stewart 
said:  "The  rule  of  law  that  Alabama  fol- 
lowed In  this  case  reflects  a  belief  that  In 
the  fair  administration  of  Justice  no  man 
can  be  Judge  in  his  own  case,  however  ex- 
alted his  station,  however  righteous  his  mo- 
tives and  Irrespective  of  his  race,  color,  poli- 
tics or  religion.  This  court  cannot  hold  that 
(Dr.  King  and  the  others)  were  constitu- 
tionally free  to  ignore  all  the  procedures  of 
the  law  and  carry  their  battle  to  the  streets. 
•  •  •  Respect  for  judicial  process  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  civilizing  hand  of  law 
which  alone  can  give  abiding  meaning  to 
constitutional  freedom." 

Justice  Stewart  was  joined  In  this  by  Jus- 
tices Black.  Harlan,  White  and  Clark,  who 
has  now  stepped  down  from  the  bench.  The 
dissenters  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Justices  Brennan,  Douglas  and  Fortas. 

In  three  opinions  they  bitterly  attacked 
the  majority  holding.  The  details  cannot  be 
spelled  out  in  this  space.  But  the  essence  of 
the  dissents  was  that  the  majority  by  af- 
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firming  the  convictions  for  violating  the  in- 
junction, had  in  effect  closed  the  door  to 
a  challenge  of  a  "patently"  unconstitutional 
Birmingham  ordinance  regulating  parades 
and  street  demonstrations.  The  majority,  of 
course,  thought  otherwise.  They  said  the 
defendants  should  have  challenged  the  le- 
gality of  the  injunction  before  willfully  defy- 
ing it. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  prmciple 
announced  by  the  majority  would  be  con- 
trolling in  the  future.  But  this  would  be  a 
very  dubious  assumption  in  view  of  the 
President's  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall to  replace  Justice  Clark.  When  a  suit- 
able case  comes  along  after  the  Solicitor 
General  takes  his  seat  on  the  court,  there  is 
a  high  probability  that  the  holding  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  King  will  be  overruled  by  a  new 
5  to  4  decision. 

[Editorial  from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Eve- 
ning Star,  July  15,  1967) 
Mr.   Marshall's    Nomination 

A  few  years  ago,  the  appointment  of  a  Ne- 
gro to  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  been 
a  sensational,  not  to  say  controversial,  de- 
velopment. President  Johnson's  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  however,  has  produced 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement.  This  is  a 
measure  of  our  national  progress  toward  ma- 
turity, and   cause  for  modest   gratification. 

The'  merit  of  this  particular  appointment 
is  another  question. 

There  has  been  some  hope,  though  not 
much,  that  the  President,  in  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor to  Justice  Clark,  would  try  to  bring 
the  Court  into  better  balance.  His  nomina- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General,  however,  sug- 
gested that  this  hope  can  be  filed  and  for- 
gotten. 

No  Supreme  Court  Justice  can  be  fitted 
neatly  into  any  category.  Occasionally  the 
most  liberal  or  the  most  conservative,  using 
this  term  in  its  relative  sense,  will  Jump  the 
tracks.  On  the  whole,  however,  Tom  Clark 
was  a  "swing  man,"  sometimes  siding  with 
one  bloc,  sometimes  with  the  other.  If  any 
descriptive  term  is  applicable  to  his  service 
on  the  bench,  it  is  that  he  has  been  a  mod- 
erate. 

We  do  not  think  this  can  be  said  of  Thur- 
good Marshall,  although  few  things  in  this 
life  are  more  hazardous  than  trying  to  pre- 
dict what  positions  a  man  will  take  after  he 
Joins  the  court.  Our  guess  is,  however,  that 
Marshall  generally  will  join  the  "liberal" 
wing  consisting  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Jus- 
tices Douglas,  Brennan,  and  Fortas.  If  so. 
the  "liberals"  will  be  in  firm  control,  and  this 
is  considerably  less  than  reassuring  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  vital  areas  of  public 
Interest  that  are  affected  by  the  court's  rul- 
ings. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  21,   1967] 

Marshall  Leaves  Questions  Open 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 

Thurgood  Marshall's  reluctance  to  discuss 
current  criminal  law  issues  at  the  hearing 
on  his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
leaves  this  side  of  his  future  judicial  per- 
sonality something  of  a  question  mark. 

Most  observers  feel  he  will  be  liberal- 
minded,  possibly  Joining  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr. 
on  the  central  side  of  the  court's  liberal 
bloc.  Marshall's  years  of  work  championing 
equal  rights  for  Negroes  supports  this  view. 

On  certain  criminal  law  Issues,  however, 
the  signals  are  confusing. 

As  Judge  of  the  2nd  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York  prior  to  becoming  U.S.  solicitor 
general,  Marshall  dealt  infrequently  with 
deep  criminal  law  Issues.  As  solicitor  general, 
he  was  the  government's  advocate,  and  It  is 
unclear  which  views  also  were  personal  ones. 
At  the  Senate  hearings,  many  such  questions 
went  unanswered. 


The  main  clues  given  the  Senators  were, 
first,  that  Marshall,  the  first  Negro  ever 
named  for  the  Supreme  Court,  Insists  that 
efforts  to  fight  crime  stay  within  constitu- 
tional limits  and,  second,  that  a  brief  filed 
by  him  In  the  Miranda  group  of  confession 
cases  contained  personal  as  well  as  govern- 
ment views. 

The  first  statement  probably  will  not 
greatly  encourage  conservative-minded  Sena- 
tors who  seem  to  think  that  the  current 
Supreme  Court  shapes  the  Constitution  to 
fit  the  cases  It  finds  before  it. 

Marshall,  himself,  feels  as  do  most  con- 
stitutional scholars  that  the  Constitution 
was  meant  to  be  a  "living  document." 

Asked  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  D- 
N.C.,  what  he  meant,  Marshall  said  that  the 
framers  intended  that  the  Constitution's 
provisions  should  be  Interpreted  and  applied 
as  of  the  particular  time  that  a  question 
presents  itself. 

Such  a  view  permits  a  flexibility  that  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Supreme  Court  believe 
is  essential,  but  that  critics  of  the  justices 
deplore. 

The  59-year-old  nominee's  second  state- 
ment, however,  started  a  Small  run  on  Jus- 
tice Department  and  Supreme  Court  file 
rooms  to  find  out  Just  what  the  Justice 
Department's  brief  on  the  confession  ques- 
tion said. 

»  •  •  •  • 

In  light  of  Marshall's  statement  that  it 
reflected  his  personal  views,  too,  it  makes 
interesting  reading. 

"We  start  from  the  premise,"  the  brief 
stated,  "that  It  16  essential  to  the  protection 
of  society  that  law-enforcement  officers  be 
permitted  to  interrogate  an  arrested  sus- 
pect." 

"An  inflexible  constitutional  rule  turning 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  counsel  or  on 
the  recitation  or  omission  of  a  warning  may 
be  easier  to  apply,  but  we  believe  it  will,  more 
often  than  not,  cast  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath,"  it  said. 

Generally  the  position  taken  by  Marshall 
before  the  court  was  that  the  totality  of  the 
circumstances,  rather  than  any  single  factor, 
should  be  decisive  in  determining  whether  a 
confession  is  usable. 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  went  beyond 
the  government's  approach  making  effective 
warnings  about  the  right  to  silence  and  to 
counsel  the  key  to  police  use  of  statements 
made  by  suspects. 

With  the  new  ruling  on  the  books,  it  now 
is  unlikely  that  any  new  Justice  could,  or 
would,  launch  a  drive  to  overturn  it. 

Marshall's  brief,  then,  may  merely  Indicate 
greater  awareness  of  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems and  needs  than  critics  of  the  court  feel 
liberal-minded  justices  currently  are  dis- 
playing. 

Even  this,  though,  could  be  Important.  The 
number  of  5-to-4  decisions  by  the  court 
underscores  the  Impact  a  single  justice  can 
have. 

If  it  is  hazardous  to  try  to  predict  how  a 
justice  will  turn  out,  then  It  is  doubly  so 
when,  as  in  Marshall's  case,  the  signs  point 
In  conflicting  directions. 

While  a  judge  on  the  2nd  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  some  of  Marshall's  opinions  reflected 
a  liberal  image  that  may  clash  with  the  lan- 
guage in  his  brief  for  the  government  in  the 
Miranda  cases. 

In  one  decision,  Marshall  virtually  applied 
the  5th  Amendment's  guarantee  against 
double  Jeopardy  to  state  proceedings  al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  yet 
to  go  so  far. 

•  *  «  *  • 

It  was  Marshall,  too,  who  as  solicitor  gen- 
eral last  year  urged  the  high  court  to  clear 
the  way  for  new  trials  In  cases  in  which 
government  evidence  was  based  upon 
bugging. 

The  one  thing  that  Is  certain.  It  seems. 
Is  that  a  Justice  does  not  shed  the  views 


of  a  lifetime  when  he  mounts  the  bench — 
whatever  those  views  may  be. 

Marshall  won  the  1954  school  desegrega- 
tion case  as  counsel  for  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund. 

The  instincts  developed  during  his  23  years 
in  the  legal  battle  for  equal  rights  for  Negroes 
surely  will  assert  themselves  In  some  way  on 
the  court  even  though  strictly  civil  rights 
cases  are  becoming  less  frequent  now. 


IFrcm  the  Washington  (D.C  )   Evening  Star, 

June  23,  19671 
M^RSHALL   Appointment   to   Court   Greeted 
Quietly 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 
In    the    light    of    the    surprisingly    mild 
reaction    to    Thurgood    Marshall's    appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court,  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  now  seems  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. There  has  not  been  much  grumbling 
even  in  the  South:  and  in  the  Negro  commu- 
nity the  applause,  while  generous,  has  not 
been  deafening. 

The  unruffled  acceptance  of  what  would 
have  been  a  breath-taking  appointment  a 
few  years  ago,  is  impressive  proof  of  how 
much  the  racial  climate  has  changed  in  the 
United  States:  it  also  is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  President  Johnson's  adroitness  in 
conditioning  the  public  for  what  he  intends 
to  do.  He  made  the  choice  of  Marshall  seem 
obvious.  It  was  almost  taken  for  granted 
before  it  happened. 

On  balance,  the  President  is  not  likely  to 
gain  or  lose  much  politically  by  the  appoint- 
ment. Certainly  such  criticism  as  there  has 
been  Is  nothing  for  him  to  worry  about.  It 
comes  down  to  two  complaints.  One  is  that 
all  appointments  to  the  court  should  be 
made  on  "merit,"  Irrespective  of  race  or 
religion;  the  other  is  that  Marshall  is  not  a 
legal  scholar. 

As  to  the  first,  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when  race  was  not  a  factor?  For  170  years 
the  court  has  deliberately  been  all  white. 
Johnson's  appointment  of  Marshall  Is  not 
a  case  of  introducing  race  as  a  consideration, 
but  an  effort  to  break  away  from  it.  and 
eliminate  it  as  a  bar  to  serving  on  the  court. 
For  much  of  its  long  history,  the  court  has 
been  a  WASP  (White  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant) institution,  and  it  still  Is  to  a  large 
extent. 

As  to  Marshall's  legal  distinction,  this  Is 
raised  against  nearly  every  appointee,  but 
the  new  Justice's  experience  as  solicitor  gen- 
eral and  circuit  court  of  appeals  judge  gives 
him  a  legal  background  superior  to  most  of 
his  new  colleagues  at  the  time  they  joined 
the  court. 

When  the  novelty  of  Marshall's  appoint- 
ment wears  off,  interest  will  begin  to  focus 
on  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  future  trend 
of  the  court,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  is  going  to  change  the  delicate  and  often 
unpredictable  balance  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  day  before  Marshall  was  named,  the 
court  closed  out  its  present  session  in  an 
extraordinary  flurry  of  5-4  decisions.  Gen- 
erally, especially  in  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  cases.  Warren.  Black,  Douglas  and 
Portas  come  down  on  the  liberal  side.  Retir- 
ing Justice  Tom  Clark  on  occasion  voted 
with  them,  but  frequently  not. 

Many  appointees  have  surprised  even  their 
best  friends  after  going  on  the  court,  so  it 
is  hazardous  to  anticipate  how  any  new  mem- 
ber will  act.  On  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, however,  it  seems  certain  that  the  lib- 
eral bloc  will  now  have  a  consistent  new  ally. 
Certain  types  of  cases  thav  have  recently 
commanded  a  5-4  conservative  majority,  will 
in  the  future  probably  go  the  other  way  by 
5-4. 

In  recent  decisions  the  liberal  bloc  man- 
aged a  5-4  majority  by  picking  up  a  vote 
from  Clark  in  one  case  and  from  White  In 
another.  But  from  now  on  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  built-in  liberal  majority.  Since 
Black,  White  and  Stewart,  swing  over  to  the 
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liberal  side  on  close  ca«e«  from  time  to  time, 
there  are  not  Ukely  to  be  many  conaerva- 
tive  rulings  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Certainly  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  eight  other  clergymen  might  not  be 
going  to  Jail  U  Marshall  had  been  on  the 
court  laat  week  when  It  upheld  contempt 
convictions  of  the  ministers  for  their  part 
In  desegregation  demonstrations  in  Alabama. 
Tom  Clark  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  this 
5-4  decision. 

Every  new  appointment  inspires  nostalgic 
longings  for  the  day  when  the  court  was 
filled  with  learned,  objective  Justices  cooly 
expounding  the  law  free  of  any  personal 
point  of  view  or  any  personal  feelings.  Like 
Camelot,  there  never  was  such  a  court,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Maybe  it  Is  Just  as 
well. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

June  18.  1987] 

MAasHAix's  Appointment  Upsets  Court 

Balance 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

The  ntHnlnatlon  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 

the   Supreme  Court  has   produced  cries  of 

jut>Uatlon   within  the   liberal   left.   On   the 

conaervatlve  Bide  of  the  fence,  the  prospect 

produces  only  a  sharp  dismay.  Where  goes 

the  Conatttutlon  now? 

The  big  news  in  Marshall's  nomination,  of 
couzBe,  la  that  he  la  the  first  Negro  ever  to 
be  named  to  the  court.  In  the  larger  view. 
the  matter  of  his  race  is  immaterial.  The 
overriding  fact  Is  that  In  choosing  Marshall 
to  replace  the  retiring  Tom  Clark,  President 
Johnson  deliberately  has  moved  to  upset  the 
rough  balance  of  liberalism  and  conserva- 
tism that  recently  has  prevailed  upon  the 
high  tribunal.  Next  term,  the  forces  of  Judi- 
cial restraint  will  be  represented  only  by 
Harlan,  Stewart,  and  White,  with  an  occasi- 
onal vote  from  Black.  The  Judicial  activists 
will  be  m  full  control. 

To  either  view — oonservatlve  or  liberal — 
the  conseqwences  of  this  replacement  can- 
not be  emphasized  enough.  When  the 
founding  fathers  created  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  OonsUtutlon  of  1787,  It  was  widely 
supposed  mat  the  court  always  would  be  the 
weakest  branch  o*  the  central  government. 
The  driving  force  of  the  oourt's  first  Mr. 
JusUce  Marshall — Chief  Justice  John — 
changed  all  that  By  a  process  of  evolution, 
oulmlnatlng  dramatically  In  the  Warren 
Court,  the  tribunal  has  become  the  most 
powerful  authority  in  the  whole  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  Its  members,  serving  for  life,  are 
In  a  oomm&ndlng  poeltlon  to  shape  national 
policies  as  they  please.  These  days,  they  often 
■re  pleased  to  turn  the  Constitution  Into 
wax. 

Nothing  that  Is  said  is  intended  as  criticism 
of  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  man.  He  Is  an 
Immensely  attractive  fellow,  as  charming  as 
his  predecessor  of  150  years  ago.  During  a 
decade  of  bitter  litigation  on  civil  rights 
Issues.  Southern  attorneys  de\eloped  an 
abiding  respect  and  affection  for  him.  At  one 
time,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  oppose 
his  nomination  by  reason  of  Marshall's  total 
concentration  on  the  narrow  field  of  Negro 
rights,  but  his  service  on  the  United  States 
Second  Circuit  and  his  experience  as  Solicitor 
General  have  removed  that  objection.  Beyond 
cavil,  he  Is  qualified  for  the  high  court — 
more  quaUfled.  In  truth  than  many  of  his 
predecessors. 

Neither  Is  this  Intended  to  say  that  Clark 
was  a  wholly  consistent  conservative  on  the 
bench,  or  that  members  of  the  high  court  in 
every  case  follow  predictable  lines.  Clark  had 
his  activist  relapses,  as  In  the  reapportion- 
ment cases;  he  was  not  above  using  his 
high  office  to  vent  his  personal  spleen,  as  in 
the  Toilet  Goods  Association  case  of  May 
22.  Most  iuftges  Jump  the  philosophical 
traces  now  and  then. 

Nevertheless,   the  briefest   glance   at   key 

cases  of  ttiU  past  term  will  make  the  point. 

In  Addertey  v.Plorlda.  Clark  was  one  of  five 


who  voted  to  sustain  the  convictions  of  32 
Negro  students  who  undertook  to  trespass 
upon  the  Leon  County  Jail  in  the  name  of 
civil  rights.  The  opinion  put  a  brake  on  some 
of  the  exceeses  of  racial  demonstrations.  How 
would  Marshall  have  voted  In  that  case? 

This  past  Monday  in  Walker  v.  Birming- 
ham, Clark  was  one  of  five  who  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  conviction  of  Martin  Luther  King 
for  putting  his  own  view  of  the  law  above 
the  order  of  a  court.  Would  Marshall  have 
voted  to  send  Martin  Luther  King  to  Jail? 
In  Fortson  v.  Morris,  Clark  was  one  of  five 
who  upheld  the  power  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture to  name  a  governor  when  no  c.<\ndidate 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  popular  election. 
Nothing  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  said 
the  majority,  prevents  a  state  from  so  order- 
ing Its  own  affairs.  But  Marshall's  whole  rec- 
ord demonstrates  a  doctrinaire  view  of  the 
Potorteenth;  he  reads  Into  "equal  protection" 
all  sorts  of  provisions  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  never  intended. 

In  Cooper  v.  California,  and  again  in  Mc- 
Cray  v.  Illinois.  Clark  was  one  of  five  who 
voted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  police  of- 
ficials in  securing  evidence  of  crime.  The  two 
decisions  served  to  bring  some  common  sense 
back    to    the    law    of    Fourth    Amendment 
searches.  How  would  Marshall  have  voted  in 
these  critically  Important  cases?  It  Is  a  fair 
surmise  that  he  would  have  voted  with  War- 
ren, Douglas,  Brennan  and  Fortas  to  reverse. 
What  the  court  and  country  will  be  get- 
ting in  Marshall  will  be  a  more  congenial 
Fortas,    a    less    truculent   Goldberg,    a   more 
disarming  Brennan.  The  appointment  is  a 
great   tribute   to   Marshall's    own  skill   and 
industry;  he  is  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  the 
the  son  of  a  P\illman  waiter.  No  critic  would 
wish   to   take   away  from   the  heartwarming 
success  story  that  came  to  its  climax  Tues- 
day. Ail  the  same,  in  any  conservative  view  of 
the  workings  of  the  court,  the  nomination  is 
something  worse  than  net  no-galn.  This  was 
bad  news — almost  disastrous  news — and  we 
shall  be  living  with  It  for  the  next  ten  years 
at  least. 


IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

June   16.   19671 

Why  Not  a  Woman  on  High  Court? 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
Theoretically,  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
among  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
should  ask  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  governors  of  the  states  to  give  him 
privately  the  names  of  two  or  three  persons 
who  are  best  qualified  for  that  office.  Instead, 
one  name  is  submitted  to  the  bar  association 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  each  va- 
cancy, to  ascertain  If  there  is  anything  un- 
favorable that  can  be  cited.  Before  making 
his  selection,  a  President  nowadays  looks 
around  for  a  man  of  Integrity  and  ability 
who  happens  also  to  be  suitable  politically — 
but  the  country  rarely  gets  the  best-quali- 
fied men  with  Judicial  experience. 

However  satisfactory  the  record  of  Thur- 
good Marshall,  the  new  appointee,  may  be. 
President  Johnson  could  have  found  at  least 
a  dozen  men  on  the  federal  bench  who  are 
better  equipped  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Johnson,  of  covarse, 
knows  what  the  political  customs  are.  To 
satisfy  blocs  of  voters,  there  apparently  has 
to  be  on  the  high  court  representatives  of 
the  Catholic.  Protestajit  and  Jewish  faiths. 
It  used  to  be  that  Preeldents  took  account 
also  of  geographical  factors  and  tried  to 
equalize  the  number  of  Justices  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

Significant  as  is  the  appointment  of  "the 
first  Negro" — as  the  headlines  have  Just  em- 
phaslzed— ^to  -membership  on  the  Buprwne 
Court,  many  peopte  are  asking  why  t»o  Hegro 
was  appointed  before.  An  even  more  perti- 
nent question  is;  'Why  hasn't  awoman  *een 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the 
United  Stsrtes? 


There  are  many  women  who  have  served 
on  the  bench  in  federal  and  state  courts,  and 
have  made  excellent  reputations.  Women 
have  been  elected  as  governors  and  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  have  made  notable  contributions  to  pub- 
lic service.  About  35  years  ago,  Frances 
Perkins  became  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet.  If  the  failure  here- 
tofore to  appoint  a  Negro  has  been  a  discrim- 
ination, it  may  also  be  argued  that  the 
absence  of  a  woman  on  the  highest  court  is 
a  kind  of  discrimination,  too. 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  for  many  years 
general  counsel  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  and  played  a  leading  role  In 
winning  the  school-desegregfiUon  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  In  1954.  He  also 
served  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  three  years  before  coming  to  the  Depmri- 
ment  of  Justice  as  solicitor  general  In  1965. 
While  Marshall  will  doubtless  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  the  real  concern 
among  lawyers  is  not  related  so  much  to  his 
possible  participation  In  cases  Involving 
"civil  rights"  as  to  the  question  of  where  he 
will  veer  toward  the  group  on  the  court 
which  believes  in  an  unwritten  constitution 
rather  than  toward  those  who  want  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  as  written. 

This  same  Issue  has  been  plaguing  the 
Supreme  Court  since  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  30  years  ago,  sought  to  have  the 
membership  of  the  high  court  enlarged  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  appoint  men  who  would 
side  with  his  views  on  public  questions. 
While  the  "court-packing"  move  was  de- 
feated In  the  Senate,  Roosevelt  had  an  op- 
portunity later,  as  vacancies  occurred,  to 
name  to  the  Supreme  Court  nine  Justices, 
at  least  five  of  whom  were  of  his  own  school 
of  thought.  Since  then  there  have  been 
some  exceptions,  but  for  the  most  part  ap- 
pointees have  come  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Constitution  can  be 
rewritten  at  will  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Persons  who  know  Thurgood  Marshall's 
philosophy  think  he  will  furnish  a  surprise 
and  will  be  found  In  the  middle-of-the-road 
category.  His  decisions  inevitably  will  attract 
a  lot  of  attention. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  Marshall  was  appointed  solely  because 
of  his  color  and  that  the  President.  In  effect, 
"discriminated"  against  some  white  men  at 
present  on  the  federal  bench  who  might  have 
been  chosen.  But  if  there  Is  "discrimination," 
the  realistic  fact  is  that  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
no  woman  has  ever  been  appointed.  The 
women  eligible  to  vote  outnumber  the  men. 
Maybe  they  Just  havent  "demonstrated " 
enough ! 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  19671 

marshall  to  the  court cam  moderation 

Survive? 
(By  William  S.  'White) 

All  who  value  poise  and  objectivity  in  the 
Supreme  Court — qualities  already  sadly  and 
often  absent  from  its  decisions — must  look 
with  deep  anxiety  upon  President  Johnson's 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the 
high  bench. 

It  Is,  of  course,  neither  wise  nor  fair  to 
Impute  as  Inevitabilities  certain  attitudes 
to  Thurgood  Marshall  even  before  he  has  put 
on  his  black  robes.  Still,  the  probabilities  of 
the  future  can  only  be  rationally  estimated 
\n  the  known  and  certain  past.  By  this 
standard  it  is  likely  that  Marshall's  eleva- 
tion will  only  aggravate  an  already  profound 
Imbalance  by  which  an  already  dispropor- 
tionate majority  of  Ubersl  Jxistices  has  for 
years  been  acting  not  as  detached  arbiters 
but  as  iftvwnakers,  not  as  interpreters  of  the 
Ooostitotlon  bet  as  amenders  of  that  con- 
stitution to  suit  their  own  notl«J«. 

It  Is  an  interesting  and  even  a  stirring  cur- 
«.«stoiioe.  to  be  s«re.  that  -»"««»*  ^"^"I 
shall  is  the  first  Negro  in  hlrtory  to  ««ch  the 
hl«h  courU  SO  far  as  all  this  goes  it  is  well 


and  good.  But  all  this  Is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  not  the  color  of  Marshall's  skin, 
which  is  Irrelevant,  but  the  cast  of  Marshall's 
mind.  And  thus  far  this  has  been  the  mind 
of  an  undoubtedly  honest  but  also  undeni- 
ably zealous  liberal  advocate,  notably  In 
civil  rights,  that  is  not  the  proper  equipment 
for  service  upon  a  tribunal  supposed  to  act 
in  aseptic  Impartiality  upon  the  grand  issues 
of  a  Nation. 

Before  Justice  Tom  Clark  retired  from  the 
court  to  make  room  for  this  appointment, 
moderate  and  conservative  and  tradition- 
respecting  opinion  in  this  country  was  on 
its  best  days  rarely  represented  by  more  than 
four  Justices  out  of  nine.  Clark  himself  was 
no  conservative  as  such.  But  he  never  auto- 
matically sided  with  those  Justices  who  have 
steadily  been  destroying  legitimate  states' 
rights  and  legitimate  police  powers  to  deal 
with  both  ordinary  crime  and  racial 
disorders. 

Now,  there  Is  grave  reason  to  fear  that 
the  old  5  to  4  steamroller  which  has  In  effect 
made  new  law  and  Judge-dictated  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  may  rise  to  6  to  3. 
The  basically  tradition-minded  Justices — 
John  Marshall  Harlan,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  White,  with  an  occasional  assist  from 
the  venerable  Hugo  Black — are  likely  now 
to  be  even  more  lonely  and  even  more  power- 
less to  halt  an  often  patently  emotional 
spirit  of  unchecked  reformism  which  is  cast- 
ing aside  those  standards  of  an  evenhanded 
Justice,  remote  from  the  clamors  of  politics 
and  the  pressures  of  interest  groups,  which 
once  distinguished  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  the  most  lofty  home  of 
dispassionate  Justice  in  all  the  world. 

No  one  argues,  of  course,  that  the  court 
should  be  structured  Ideologically,  with  so 
many  "liberals"  confronting  so  many  "con- 
servatives" like  some  congressional  commit- 
tee partlsanly  divided  l>etween  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  All  the  same,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  court  has  not  long  since 
plunged  hip-deep  into  politics.  This  being 
the  reality  there  is  every  demand  In  simple 
fairness  not  to  allow  the  "conservatives"  to 
be  totally  overwhelmed. 

Yet  Marshall  has  been  nominated  and 
Marshall  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone,  nor 
should  It  be  undone  at  the  human  cost  of 
denying  an  honorable  man  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  Thus,  the  outcome  mvist  depend 
upon  Marshall  alone.  He  will  have  it  In  his 
power  to  drive  civilized  moderation  and  con- 
servatism— not  some  mad  "far-rlght-wlng- 
Ism" — right  out  of  the  ultimate  hall  of  Jus- 
tice. Or,  by  self  restraint  and  sensitive  regard 
lor  fair  play,  he  can  become  a  voice  calmly 
insistent  upon  hearing  both  sides  of  every 
story.  

Exhibit  C 

(In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Clr- 

ciUt— No.  373,  Docket  29104] 
United  States  or  America  ex  rel.   George 

Hetenti.  Rkaltor-Apellant,  v.  Walter  H. 

WiLKiNS,  Warden  op  Attica  State  Prison, 

Attica,  N.Y.,  Respondent- Appellee 
(Argued  Mar.  12,  1965,  decided  July  13,  1965) 

Habeas  corpus  proceeding.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  New  York.  John  O.  Henderson,  J.,  227  F. 
Supp.  460,  denied  application  and  appeal  was 
taken.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  Marshall,  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  held  that  where  accused  in  first 
trial  had  been  convicted  of  second-degree 
murder.  In  second  trial  had  been  convicted 
of  first-degree  murder  and  there  was  reason- 
able possibility  that  accused  was  prejudiced 
in  his  third  trial  by  fact  that  he  was  Indicted, 
prosecuted  and  charged  with  first-degree 
murder,  third  trial  was  constitutionally  In- 
adequate and  deprived  accused  of  his  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law,  even  though  he 
was  convicted  of  second-degree  murder. 

Reversed. 

Metzner,  Dtetrtct  Judge,  dissented. 


1.  Constitutional  Law  <5=260 

Due  process  clause  of  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment imposes  some  limitations  on  state's 
power  to  reprosecute  an  indlvldtial  for  the 
same  crime.  U.S.C_A.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

2.  Constitutional  Law  C=>260 

Certain  reprosecutions  by  a  state  are  in- 
compatible vrtth  due  process  of  law.  U.S.C-A. 
Const.  Amends.  5,  14, 

3.  Courts  e=>282(15) 

Federal  courts  are  entrusted  with  respon- 
sibility and  power  to  decide  which  reprosecu- 
tions by  a  state  violate  basic  notions  of  Jus- 
tice. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

4.  Constitutional  Law  <S=3274 

Under  doctrine  of  selective  Incorporation, 
certain  guarantees  of  Bill  of  Rights,  those 
that  are  fundamental,  are  absorbed  by  due 
process  clause  of  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  are  thus  made  applicable  to  the  states. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  14. 

5.  Constitutional  Law  0=260 
Guarantee   against   double   Jeopardy   Is    a 

fundamental  right  within  doctrine  of  selec- 
tive incorporation,  whereby  certain  guaran- 
tees of  Bill  of  Rights,  those  that  are  funda- 
mental, are  absorbed  by  due  process  clause  6f 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  are  thus  made 
applicable  to  the  states.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amends.  5,  14. 

6.  Constitutional  Law  C=260 

State's  reprosecution  of  accused  for  first- 
degree  murder  following  completion  of  first 
trial,  in  which  he  was  prosecuted  for  first- 
degree  murder  and  Jury  returned  verdict  of 
guilty  of  second-degree  murder,  constituted 
transgression  of  the  federal  constitutional 
limitations  on  state's  power  to  reprosecute 
an  individual  for  the  same  crime.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

7.  Criminal  Law  C=3l93V4 

It  was  fundamentally  unjust  to  reprose- 
cute accused  for  first-degree  murder  after 
completion  of  first  trial  at  which  he  was 
found  guilty  of  second-degree  murder  and 
such  reprosecution  was  cruel  and  Inhuman. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

8.  Criminal  Law  C=161 

Standards  of  fairness  and  Justice  to  be  ap- 
plied In  criminal  cases  with  respect  to  re- 
prosecution by  state  of  accused  for  same 
crime  are  not  merely  jjersonal  standards  but 
impersonal  standards  of  society  which  alone 
Judges,  as  organs  of  the  law,  are  empowered 
to  enforce. 

9.  Criminal  Law  <©=5l89,  192 

Where  errors  contributed  to  success  of 
prosecution  in  obtaining  second-degree  mur- 
der conviction  in  state  court  and  could  have 
had  no  effect  on  prosecution's  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  first-degree  murder  convic- 
tion, all  legitimate  Interests  served  by  per- 
mitting reprosecution  following  reversal  or 
successful  collateral  attack  upnan  conviction 
were  satisfied  by  restricting  reprosecution  to 
second-degree  murder  charge. 

10.  Constitutional  Law  C=3251 

In  applying  fundamental  fairness  stand- 
ard, courts  are  req^ulred  to  re-evaluate  prior 
interpretations  of  due  process  clause  in  light 
of  changing  concepts  as  to  minimum  stand- 
ards of  fairness.  U.S.CA.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

11.  Constitutional  Law  e=260 
Criminal  Law  e=>162 

To  extent  that  sections  of  New  York  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  authorize  reprosecu- 
tion of  defendant  for  first-degree  murder  fol- 
lowing completion  of  first  trial  at  which  he 
was  convicted  of  second-degree  murder,  they 
are  inconsistent  with  due  process  clause  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  United  States 
OonstltuUon.  Code  Cr.  Proc.  N.Y.  J 5  464,  544; 
Penal  Law  N.Y.  §  32;  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends. 
5,  14. 

12.  Constitutional  Law  0=260 

Neither  first  reprosecution  of  accused  for 
first-degree  murder  by  state  court  after  he 
had  been  found  gunty  of  second-degree  mur- 
der, nor  fact  that  it  resulted  in  conviction 


for  that  degree  of  murder,  nor  fact  that  con- 
viction was  successfully  apf>ealed  by  accused 
removed  constitutional  restrictions  against 
reprosecuting  him  for  first-degree  murder 
following  completion  of  first  trial.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

13.  Criminal  Law  C=193 

Where  defendant  was  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder,  conviction  was  reversed,  he 
was  convicted  of  first-degree  murder  and 
that  conviction  was  successfully  appealed, 
state  was  forbidden  by  constitution  from 
prosecuting  defendant  again  for  first-degree 
murder  for  same  crime.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amends.  5,  14. 

14.  Habeas  Corpus  ©=31 

Issue  of  double  Jeopardy  can  be  raised  by 
habeas  corpus  proceeding. 

15.  Constitutional  Law  C=>260 

In  view  of  fact  that  state  was  constitu- 
tionally forbidden  to  prosecute  accused  for 
first-degree  murder  following  completion  of 
first  trial  at  which  he  had  been  convicted  of 
second-degree  murder  and  there  was  reason- 
able possibility  that  conduct  of  third  trial 
and  deliberations  of  Jury  were  affected  by 
fact  that  third  trial  had  been  for  iSrst-degree 
murder,  accused,  who  was  convicted  of  sec- 
ond-degree murder  at  third  trial,  was  being 
held  In  custody  In  violation  of  due  process. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  5.  14. 

16.  Constitutional  Law  C=260 

In  determining  whether  accused  was  de- 
nied due  process  in  reprosecution  in  state 
court  question  was  not  whether  he  had  been 
actually  prejudiced,  but  whether  there  was 
reasonable  p)06Sibillty  that  he  had  been  prej- 
udiced. U.S.CA.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

17.  Habeas  Corpus  e=113(12) 

Wnere  District  Court  did  not  call  for  or 
examine  transcript  of  trial  and  did  not  con- 
duct evidentiary  hearing  In  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  or  engage  In  any  other  factual 
Inquiries,  there  was  no  basis  for  deferring  to 
declaration  of  District  Court  that  It  appeared 
that  procedure  complained  of  had  not  re- 
sulted in  any  hardship  to  relator,  even  If 
considered  a  finding. 

18.  Habeas  Corpus  C^  113  (13) 

■Where  accused  was  Improperly  charged 
virtth  first-degree  murder  after  obtaining  re- 
versal of  conviction  for  second-degree  mur- 
der and  prosecution  focused  on  obtaining 
conviction  of  first-degree  murder,  there  was 
no  rational  basis  for  concluding  that  It  was 
not  reasonably  possible  that  accused  had 
been  prejudiced  by  the  unconstitutionally 
broad  scope  of  prosecution  and  no  legitimate 
interest  would  be  served  by  remanding  case 
to  nonappellate  court  for  finding  as  to 
whether  there  was  reasonable  possibility  that 
conduct  of  trial  or  deliberations  were  affected 
by  range  of  prosecution  and  charge.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

19.  Criminal  Law  0=1165(1) 

■Where  state  violated  accused's  constitu- 
tional rights  by  reprosecuting  him  for  first- 
degree  murder  sifter  he  had  been  convicted 
of  second-degree  murder  and  conviction  had 
been  reversed  because  of  errors  of  state.  New 
York  Penal  Law  providing  that  whenever 
crime  is  distinguished  into  degrees.  Jury,  If 
they  convict  prisoner,  must  find  degree  of 
crime  of  which  he  is  guilty  was  not  suffi- 
cient basis  for  excluding  posslblUty  of  prej- 
udice to  accused  who  in  subsequent  trial  was 
again  convicted  of  second-degree  murder. 
Penal  Law  N.Y.  5  30;  US.C.A.  Const.  Amends. 

5,  14. 

20.  Constitutional  Law  C=260 
Prosecution   for   flrst-degree   murder   and 

submlsBloii  to  Jury  of  first-degree  murder 
charge  violated  accused's  constitutional  right 
not  to  be  prosecuted  for  first-degree  murder 
following  oompletlon  at  first  trial  at  which 
he  had  been  convicted  of  second-degree  mur- 
der for  same  crime.  U.S.C-A.  Const.  Amends. 

6,  14. 

21.  Constitutional  Law  0=257 
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Accused  has  not  been  afforded  due  process 
of  law  when  his  federal  constitutional  rights 
have  been  violated  and  conduct  which  vio- 
lated his  cxjnstitutional  rights  created  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  prejudicing  him. 
U.S.CJV.  Const.  Amends.  5,  14. 

22.  Ck>nstltutlonal  Law  e=82 
Individual's   federal   consUtutlonal   rights 

are  among  those  that  are  most  fundamental. 

23.  Courts  €=282(1) 

Federal  court  is  able  to  vindicate  and  pro- 
tect Individual's  federal  constitutional  rights. 

24.  Constitutional  Law  C=>260 

Concept  of  due  process  of  law  emttodied  in 
Fourteenth  Amendment  not  only  imposes 
substantive  limitations  on  power  of  states 
to  reprosecute  individual  for  same  crime,  it 
also  entitles  accused,  as  condition  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  liberty,  to  a  trial  where  there 
is  no  reasonable  possibility  that  violation  of 
his  constitutional  righu  has  worked  to  his 
prejudice.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  5.  14 

Ernest  J.  Brown.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
realtor-appellant . 

Michael  H.  Rauch.  Deputy  Asst.  Atty.  Gen. 
(Louis  J.  Lefkowitz.  Atty.  Gen.,  of  New  York, 
on  the  brief),  (Samuel  A.  Hlrshowitz.  First 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Mortimer  Sattler,  Asst.  Atty. 
Gen.,  and  Brenda  Soloff.  Deputy  Asst.  Atty. 
Gen.,  of  counsel),  for  respondent-appellee. 

Before  Smith  and  Marshall.  Circuit  Judges, 
and  Metzner.  District  Judge.* 

Marshall,  Circuit  Judge. 

George  Hetenyl  is  presently  imprisoned  in 
Attica,  New  Tork,  by  the  State  of  New  York 
under  a  sentence  of  from  forty  years  to  life 
that  was  imposed  after  a  Jury  found  him 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  He 
applied  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
§  2241,  claiming  that  he  is  being  held  in  cus- 
tody in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  District  Court  denied  his  application  on 
the  merits,  and  this  is  an  appeal  from  that 
order.  We  reverse. 

On  or  about  April  22,  1949  Hetenyis  wife 
was  shot  to  death.  Approximately  one  month 
later,  on  May  19,  1949,  Hetenyl  was  Indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Monroe  County,  New 
York,  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he 
was  thrice  tried  on  this  same  Indictment.' 
At  all  three  trials  the  evidence  supporting 
the  charge  was  circumstantial. 

The  first  trial  took  place  during  December 
1949  In  the  Monroe  County  Court.  The  trial 
Judge  gave  the  Jury  the  alternatives  of  find- 
ing Hetenyl  guilty  of  first  degree  murder.= 
guilty  of  second   degree  murder.'  guilty   of 


•Sitting  by  designation. 

'  The  indictment  read : 

"The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Monroe 
by  this  Indictment  accuse  the  Defendant. 
George  Hetenyl.  of  the  crime  of  Murder  In 
the  First  Degree,  in  violation  of  §  1044.  Sub- 
division 1  of  the  Penal  Law  of  New  York,  Mc- 
Klnney's  Consol  Laws,  c.  40,  committed  as 
follows : 

"The  Defendant,  on  or  about  April  22,  1949, 
in  the  County  of  Monroe.  State  of  New  York, 
willfully,  feloniously,  and  from  a  deliberate 
and  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death 
of  Jean  Gareis  Hetenyl,  killed  the  said  Jean 
Gareis  Hetenyl  by  shooting  her  twice  in  the 
body  with  a  firearm,  thereby  inflicting  in- 
juries which  resulted  in  and  caused  her 
death." 

'  NY.  Penal  Law  5  1044.  "Murder  in  first  de- 
gree defined 

"The  killing  of  a  human  being,  unless  it  is 
excusable  or  Justifiable,  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  when  committed  •  •  •  from  a  delib- 
erate and  premeditated  design  to  effect  the 

death  of  the  person   killed,   or  of  another 
•   •  «  •* 

'  N.Y.  Penal  Law  !  1046.  "Murder  In  second 
degree  defined 

"Such  killing  of  a  human  being  is  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  when  committed  with 


first  degree  manslaughter  '  or  not  guilty.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  second 
degree  murder,  and  in  January  1950  Hetenyl 
received  a  sentence  of  from  fifty  years  to  life. 
He  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth 
Department,    and    that    court    unanimously 
reversed    the    Judgment    of    conviction    and 
granted  a   new  trial.  277  App.  Div.  310.  98 
N.Y.S.    2d   990    (1950).   The    Appellate   Divi- 
sion noted  "that  the  verdict  is  supported  by 
sufficient   evidence,"   yet  it  found   error  af- 
fecting "the  substantial  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant" in  the  charge  relating  to  venue,  in  the 
admission   of  certain  evidence,  and   in  cer- 
tain comments  by  the  District  Attorney  on 
some  of  this  evidence.  Specifically,  reversible 
error  was  found  in  the  trial  court's  refusal 
to  charge  the  jury,  as  requested  by  defend- 
ant, "that  they  must  find  as  a  fact  in  this 
case  that  this  killing  occurred  in  the  County 
of  Monroe  before  they  can  find  a  conviction," 
in  the  trial  court's  charge  that  "it  makes  no 
difference   ps   to   where   those   shots    1  killing 
his  wife)  were  fired."  and  in  charging  that 
finding  her  body  "within  the  confines  of  the 
County   of   Monroe,    is   sufficient   as    a   pre- 
sumption of  law  that  the  shots  were  fired  in 
the  County  of  Monroe  •   •  •  "  The  Appellate 
Division  also  held  that  the  trial  judge  had 
committed  reversible  error  by  admitting  into 
evidence    a   leather   holster   found    near    the 
place   where   the   body   of   the   deceased   was 
discovered  and  by  allowing  the  District  At- 
torney to  argue  in  his  summation  thft  the 
holster    belonged    to    defendant    and    "that 
without  question  it  includes  the  gun."  There 
was  no  direct  evidence  that  this  holster  was 
the    one    claimed     to    have    been     seen    in 
Hetenyi's    car    some    months    prior    or    that 
Hetenyl    ever    owned    a    gun.    Hetenyl    also 
sought  reversal  because  the  prosecution  had 
used  an  article  in  a  magazine  relating  to  the 
paraffin  nitrate  test.  At  the  trial,  the  subject 
of  the  test  was  brought  up  by  the  District 
Attorney  on  direct  examination  of  a  police 
officer;      on      cross-examination.      Hetenyi's 
counsel  read  from  a  textbook  on  the  subject; 
and  on  re-direct  the  article  from  the  maga- 
zine was  read,  apparently  to  contradict  the 
textbook.  Tlie  Appellate  Division  concluded 
that    since    "Inlo    such    test    was    made    of 
defendant's  hands,"  'the  whole  matter  was 
Irrelevant  and  incompetent"  and  "|ilt  was 
error   to    permit    the   reading   of    either    the 
text-book  or  tlie  article."  It  was  on  the  basis 
of   all   of    these    errors,   held    to   affect    "de- 
fendant's substantial  rights."  that  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  reversed  and  ordered  a  new 
trial.  The  State  appealed  from  this  reversal 
but  the  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  was 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the   Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  withotit  opinion.  301  NY. 
757.  95  N.E.2d  819  (1950). 

Following  this  reversal,  the  same  District 
Attorney  proceeded  to  try  Hetenyl  for  the 
xecond  time  under  the  same  indictment 
charging  first  degree  murder.  The  trial  took 
place  in  April  and  May  of  1951  in  the  Mon- 
roe County  Court.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  Hetenyi  was  sentenced  to  be  executed. 
Hetenyl  appealed  directly  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  a  closely-divided  court  reversed 
the  judgment  of  conviction  and  ordered  a 
new  trial.  304  N.Y.  80,  106  N.E.2d  20  (1952). 
The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  there  was 
no  error  in  charging  the  Jury  that  the  place 
of  the  killing  need  not  be  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  The  Court  also  held  that 
the  admission  into  evidence  of  the  holster 


a  design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  p>erson 
killed,  or  of  another,  but  without  delibera- 
tion and  premeditation." 

'  N.Y.  Penal  Code  5  1050.  "Manslaughter  in 
first  degree 

"Such  homicide  is  manslaughter  in  the 
first  degree,  when  committed  without  a  de- 
sign to  effect  death  •  •  •  in  the  heat  of 
p>asslon,  but  In  a  cruel  and  unusual  nvanner, 
or  by  means  of  a  dangerous  weapon." 


introduced  into  evidence  In  the  first  trial 
was  not  "a  material  error"  requiring  reversal 
liecause  the  District  Attorney's  statement 
that  was  found  so  objectionable  in  the  ap- 
peal from  the  first  trial  was  lacking,  and  the 
trial  Judge  had  instructed  the  Jury  that  even 
if  they  believed  that  this  holster  was  the  one 
previously  seen  in  Hetenyi's  car,  "they  may 
not  draw  from  that  the  inference  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  gun  which  it  accommodated." 
However,  the  Court  found  that  certain  other 
conduct  of  the  District  Attorney  had  de- 
prived Hetenyi  of  a  fair  trial  and  on  the  basis 
of  those  errors  reversed.  The  Court  viewed  the 
"District  Attorney's  repeated  accentuation 
of  the  defendant's  failure  to  testify"  as  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  trial  unfair;  and  it  held 
that  the  District  Attorney's  attack  on 
Hetenyi's  character  in  which  the  changes  in 
Hetenyi's  religious  affiliations  were  empha- 
sized and  Hetenyi  was  accused  of  being  a 
"renegade."  "a  man  to  whom  religion  is  a 
fraud,  who  engages  in  it  purely  and  simply 
for  selfish  reasons,"  violated  a  "rule  of  fun- 
damental fairness  In  the  protection  of  the 
individual  against  unjust  prosecution."  A  new 
trial  was  ordered. 

Hetenyi  uas  then  tried  for  the  third  time. 
This  third  trial  took  place  in  March.  1953  in 
the  Onondaga  County  Court,  as  Hetenyi  had 
obtained  a  change  in  venue.  Once  again  he 
was  tried  upon  the  same  1949  indictment 
charging  him  with  first  degree  murder;  and 
i.s  was  done  in  the  other  two  trials,  tlie  trial 
judge  gave  the  jury  the  alternatives  of  re- 
turning a  verdict  of  guilty  of  first  degree 
murder,  guilty  of  second  degree  murder, 
guilty  of  first  degree  manslaughter,  or  not 
guilty.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
of  second  degree  murder,  and  Hetenyi  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  forty  years  to  life. 
He  pppealed  to  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth 
Department,  and  that  court  affirmed  the 
judgment  in  a  per  curiam  opinion.  282  App. 
Div.  1008.  125  N.Y.S.2d  689  (1953).  The  Ap- 
pellate Division  noted  that  the  verdict  "is 
amply  supported  by  the  evidence"  and  that 
"Itlhroughout  the  trial  the  Court  exercised 
extreme  care  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
defendant,"  and  concluded  that  the  record 
■contains  no  errors  which  so  adversely  affect 
tlie  substantial  rights  of  the  defendant  as  to 
warrant  reversal  of  the  judgment  and  a  new 
trial."  Leave  to  appeal  to  the  New  York  Couri 
of  Appeals  was  denied. 

Hetenyi  Is  presently  being  held  in  custody 
pursuant  to  a  warrant  of  commitment  issued 
by  the  Onondaga  County  Court  upon  this 
judgment  of  conviction.  He  claims  that  it 
uo'  unconstitutional  for  the  State  to  prose- 
cute hiin  for  first  degree  murder  subseciuerU 
to  the  first  trial,  and  that  the  prosecution  for 
n-.-!t  degree  murder  so  tainted  the  third  trial 
as  to  render  it  constitutionally  inadeciuate. 
This  is  not  the  first  instance  that  Hetenyi 
claimed  his  detention  is  unlawful.  Hetenyi 
sought  a  wTit  of  habeas  corpus  from  the 
New  York  courts,  but  the  court  of  general 
jurisdiction  dismissed  the  writ  and  tills  dis- 
mi.s.sal  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division. 
Third  Department.  10  A.D.  2d  121.  198  N.Y.S 
2d  18.  reargument  denied.  12  AD.  2d  574,  209 
N.Y.S  2d  287  (1960).  leave  to  appeal  denied. 
8  NY.  2d  706.  202  N.Y.S.  2d  1025.  168  N.E.  2d 
395.  appeal  dismissed,  8  NY.  2d  913.  204 
N.Y.S.  2d  158.  The  Appellate  Division  found 
Hetenyi's  claim  to  be  without  merit  under 
tiie  state  and  federal  Constitutions,  and 
added  "one  last  point  not  raised  by  the 
briefs":  the  relator  at  neither  his  second  nor 
his  third  trial  raised  the  question  of  double 
jeopardy  or  entered  such  a  plea  and  therefore 
he  "waived  his  right  to  the  defense  of  double 
jeopardy"  under  both  federal  and  state  con- 
stitutional standards.  Without  attempting  to 
assess  the  sufficiency  of  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion's conclusion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
factual  premise  apj)€ars  incorrect.  The  peti- 
tion in  the  present  proceeding  alleges  that  in 
both  the  second  and  third  trials  Hetenyl  en- 
tered a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit.  Respondent 
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did  not  put  that  allegation  into  oontroveny 
below,  and  quite  understandably  th«  District 
Court  did  not  make  any  finding  as  to  Its 
truth.  We  are  nevertheless  prepared  to  view 
the  allegation  as  true,  and  thiu  to  reject  all 
factual  basis  for  tbe  waiver  argument.  In  the 
course  of  argument  before  this  Court,  rela- 
tor's coiuisel  8upp<M^ed  the  allegation  by 
reference  to  the  trial  transcript  of  the  third 
trial,  he  explained  that  reargument  wa« 
sought  from  the  Appellate  Division  In  order 
to  correct  its  factual  Inaccuracy,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  reargument  was  denied  by  the 
Appellate  Division  not  because  there  was  no 
factual  error,  but  t)ecause  the  waiver  argu- 
ment resting  on  Uiis  factual  Inaccuracy  was 
offered  only  as  an  alternative  grotuid  for  af- 
firming the  order  dismissing  the  writ.  Re- 
spondent did  not  take  issue  with  this  offer  of 
proof  and  explanation.  We  thus  have  no  rea- 
son to  disbelieve  the  allegation  In  the  present 
habeas  petition  that  the  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit  was  entered  but  disallowed  ha  the 
second  and  third  trials. 

Nor  Is  this  the  first  Instance  In  which 
Hetenyl  presented  his  constitutional  claim 
to  a  federal  court.  After  his  application  for 
the  state  habeas  writ  was  dismissed,  Hetenyi 
applied  to  a  federal  district  court  for  a  writ, 
though  this  time  bis  claim  was  formulated 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. On  January  4.  1963  the  District  Court 
denied  the  application  without  prejudice 
and  without  reaching  the  merits.  Darr  v. 
Burford,  339  UJS.  200,  70  S.Ct.  587.  94  L.Ed. 
761  (1950),  was  held  controlling  and  the 
habeas  application  was  denied  because  He- 
tenyl had  failed  to  file  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  seeking  review  of  the  denial  of  his 
previous  habeas  application  In  the  state 
courts.  The  District  Court  denied  Hetenyi's 
application  for  a  certificate  of  probable  cause 
and  Hetenyl  applied  to  this  Court  for  a  cer- 
tificate. This  Court  denied  that  certificate 
on  May  8,  1863.  even  though  Pay  v.  Noia,  372 
U.S.  391.  83  S.Ct.  822,  9  LJEd.  2d  837  (1963) 
overruled  Darr  v.  Burford  some  two  months 
earlier  and  thus  removed  the  procedural  ob- 
stacle that  had  prevented  the  District  Court 
from  reaching  the  merits.  Follovrtng  this 
Court's  denial  of  the  certificate  of  probable 
cause,  Hetenyl  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  WTit  of  certiorari.  On  January  6,  1964 
that  petition  was  denied,  with  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  noting  that  he  was  "of  the  opinion 
that  certiorari  should  t>e  granted."  375  U.S. 
980,  84  S.Ct.  4»S,  11  L.Ed.  Sd  426. 

Hetenyi  persisted  and  renewed  his  applica- 
tion to  a  federal  district  court  for  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  That  court — at  last — turned 
to  the  merits,  but  denied  the  application 
without  a  hearing "  and  unjustifiably  re- 
fused to  grant  a  certificate  of  probable  cause. 
We  granted  the  certificate  and  Hetenyi's  con- 
stitutional claim  is  now  before  us. 


[1-3]  The  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Imposes  some  limitations 


» Unfortunately  the  transcripts  of  the  three 
trials  have  not  been  made  part  of  the  record 
In  this  collateral  proceeding.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  verify  the  presimiptions  concern- 
ing the  alternatives  posed  to  the  jury  In  the 
charge,  we  have  examined  the  transcript  of 
the  charge  in  each  trial.  For  the  first  two 
trials  we  had  access  to  the  trial  transcript  In- 
corporated In  the  records  on  appeal  to  the 
Appellate  Division,  Fotirth  Department  and 
for  the  third  trl.al,  the  Clerk  of  the  Onon- 
daga County  Court  has  forwarded  a  certified 
copy  of  those  portions  of  the  trial  transcripts 
containing  the  charge.  We  have  pursued  this 
extraordinary  course  of  taking  Judicial  notice 
cf  these  public  documents  because  further 
delay  In  reaching  the  merits  of  Hetenyf* 
claim  would  be  painfully  unjust  and  it  would 
not  serve  either  the  Interests  of  the  ac- 
cused or  the  State. 


on  a  stated  power  to  reprosecute  an  indi- 
vidual for  tbe  same  crime.  Abhorrence  to 
■uooeaslve  reprosecutioos  is  deeply  rooted  in 
our  common  law  tradltione,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights'  curb  on  tbe  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  reprosecute  is  ample  recog- 
nition at  how  central  this  abhorrence  Is  to 
our  constitutional  concept  of  Justice.  Similar 
limitations  have  been  placed  on  each  of  tbe 
states  by  their  own  constitutions  and  laws,' 
and  this  reveals  a  societal  understanding 
that  certain  reprosecutions  by  a  state  are 
Incompatible  with  due  process  of  law.  To 
hold,  as  we  do,  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  imposes  some 
restrictions  on  a  state's  power  to  reprosecute, 
thereby  spanning  the  gap  between  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  double  Jeopardy  prohibition 
and  a  similar  prohibition  derived  from  state 
laws.  Is  to  preserve  this  societal  understand- 
ing and  to  read  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
as  entrusting  the  federal  courts  with  a  re- 
sponsibility and  power  to  decide  which  re- 
prosecutions by  a  state  violate  our  basic  no- 
tions of  Jvistice. 

(4]  The  Supreme  Court  has  not,  to  this 
day.  Invalidated  any  conviction  obtained  in 
the  state  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  state 
has  transgressed  the  federal  constitutional 
limitations  of  its  power  to  reprosecute  an 
individual  for  the  same  crime.  Yet  author- 
ity for  our  initial  proposition  that  some  such 
limits  do  exist  can  be  derived,  first,  from  the 
premises  and  presumptions  revealed  in  those 
Supreme  Court  cases  In  which  a  double 
Jeopardy  claim  was  interposed  against  a  state, 
and,  secondly,  from  the  doctrine  of  selective 
incorporation,  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  according  to 
which  certain  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  those  that  are  fundamental,  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  are  thus  made 
applicable  to  the  states. 

In  1902  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  writing  for  the 
Court  in  Drever  v.  State  of  Illinois,  187  U.S. 
71,  85-86,  23  S.Ct.  28,  47  L.Ed.  79,  considered 
it  an  open  question  whether  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment  im- 
posed any  restrictions  on  the  power  of  a  state 
to  reprosecute.  In  that  case  it  was  claimed 
that  Illinois  had  transgressed  those  restric- 
tions by  reprosecuting  the  complainant  after 
the  first  jury,  having  failed  to  agree,  was 
discharged,  liie  Court  held  that  even  under 
Fifth  Amendment  standards,  as  established 
bv  United  States  v.  Perez,  22  U.S.  (9  Wheat.) 
S're,  6  L.Ed.  165  (1824),  the  claim  of  double 
jeopardy  was  ill  founded,  and  that  therefore 
it  could  "pass  this  Important  question  (of 
whether  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  curlied  the  power  of  the 
states  to  reprosecute!  without  any  consid- 
eration of  it  upon  Its  merits."  TTiis  same 
question  was  slmllariy  avoided  In  a  like  fash- 
ion In  another  case  Involving  a  reprosecu- 
tion by  a  state  following  a  hung-Jury,  Keerl 
V.  State  of  Montana,  213  UJS.  135,  138,  29 
set.  469,  53  LJEd.  734  (1909);  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  In  Shoener  v. 
State  of  Peimsylvanla,  207  U.S.  188,  ie5-19« 
(1907)  (trial  on  second  Indictment  after  first 
Indictment  dismissed  on  appeal  as  not  charg- 
ing a  crime) ,  cotUd  be  read  as  employing  tlie 
same  technique  of  avoidance,  although  in 
Shoener  It  w£is  necessary  to  determine  as  an 
original  proposition  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment standard  was  not  violated,  that  the 
second  prosecution  did  not  place  the  com- 
plainant in  double  Jeopardy,  before  it  could 
"avoid"  the  question  of  whether  any  state 


reprosecutions  would  violate  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.' 

The  next  impxwtant  step  occurred  In  1937 
m  Palko  Y.  State  of  Conriecticut,  303  U.S. 
319,  58  S.  Ct.  149,  82  L.Ed.  288.  The  mode 
of  analysis  employed  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
In  Drever  v.  State  of  nilnols,  which  enabled 
that  Court  to  avoid  the  question  whether  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  any  double  Jeopardy  con- 
tent, was  unavailable  to  the  Court  in  Palko, 
see  302  U.S.  at  322-323,  58  S.Ct.  149,  150.  The 
complainant  In  Palko  challenged  the  powei 
of  a  state  to  appeal  from  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction for  a  lesser  degree  of  homicide  than 
that  charged  in  the  indictment  and  to  re- 
prosecute him  for  the  greater  degree  upon 
obtaining  a  reversal.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
read  Kepner  v.  United  States,  195  U.S.  100. 
24  set.  797.  49  L.Ed.  114  (1904),  as  holding 
that  such  reprosecution  would  fall  within 
the  pale  "of  the  prohibition  of  double  Jeop- 
ardy in  federal  prosecutions"  and  he  "as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  the  case  at  hand" 
that  Kepner  was  still  good  law.  Thus  un- 
able to  employ  the  technique  of  avoidance 
fashioned  In  Dreyer  v.  State  of  Illinois,  he 
sought  to  avoid  the  broader  question  of 
whether  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  imposed  any  re- 
strictions on  a  state's  power  to  reproeecute 
an  Individual  for  the  same  crime  by  de- 
lineating the  narrower  question  whether  this 
particular  "kind  of  double  Jeopardy"  ex. 
ceeded  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  states  by 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  302  U.S.  at  328,  58  S.Ct.  149. 
However,  In  dealing  with  this  narrower  ques- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  articulate  the  "ra- 
tionalizing principle"  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  and  this  principle  was  cast  In  such 
terms  as  to  provide  the  foundation  for  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  broader  question. 
Drawing  his  most  immediate  guidance  from 
Twining  V.  State  of  New  Jersey,  211  U.S.  78, 
29  S.Ct.  14,  53  L.Ed.  97  (1908),  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo  perceived  the  principle  In  these 
terms:  the  Due  Process  Clfiu<?e  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibited  the 
states  from  enforcing  their  criminal  laws 
at  the  cost  of  violating  some  fundamental 
precept  of  Justice,  of  Imposing  a  "hardship 
so  acute  and  shocking  that  our  policy  will 
not  endure  it." 

The  next  intellectual  step,  the  realization 
that  a  reprosecution  by  a  state,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  a  reprosecution,  could  violate  a 
fundamental  precept  of  justice,  was  of  no 
moment,  and  was  accomplished  vrtthout 
formal  notice.  In  a  series  of  cases  commenc- 
ing ten  years  after  Palko.  an  asttiription,  cer- 
tainly of  the  persuasion  of  a  holding,  grad- 
ually arose  that  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  did  rmposc  some 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  a  state  to  re- 
prosecute an  individ-ual  for  the  same  crime. 


'Brock  V.  State  of  North  Carolln.i.  344 
UjS.  424,  435  nn.  5  &  6,  73  S.  Ct.  349,  97  L.  Ed. 
456  (1953)  (Vinson,  C.  J.,  dissenting);  which 
must  be  updated  by  reference  to  Article  I, 
section  9  of  the  Constitution  of  Alaska,  and 
Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
Hawaii.  See  also  Bartkus  v.  State  of  Illinols, 
359  U.S.  121,  153-155,  79  S.  Ct.  676,  3  L.  Ed. 
064,  (1959)    (Black,  J.,  dissenting). 


~  See  also  McDonald  v.  Com.  of  Massachu- 
setts. 180  U.S.  Gil.  313.  21  S.  Ct.  389  (1901) 
and  Graham  v.  State  of  West  Virginia,  224 
VS.  616,  631,  32  S.  Ct.  583.  66  L.  Ed.  917  (1912), 
avoiding  the  related  question  of  whether  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  places  any  limitation  on  a 
state's  power  to  impose  multiple  punish- 
ment, by  relying  on  the  fact  that  the  mul- 
tiple-offender statutes  in  controversy  would 
not  violate  such  limitations  placed  on  the 
federal  government  by  the  Double  Jeopardy 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  However, 
in  an  earlier  case,  Moore  v.  Missouri,  159  VS. 
673,  677,  16  S.  Ct.  179.  40  L.  Ed.  301  (1895). 
the  Court  did  not  make  this  distinction  and 
simply  held  that  a  multiple  offender  statute 
did  not  punish  an  individual  more  than  once 
for  "the  first  offense"  but  only  Increased  the 
punishment  on  "the  last  offense"  and  hence 
an  accused  sentenced  according  to  the 
statute  was  "not  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  for 
the  same  offense."  Cf.  Carlesl  v.  New  'York, 
238  VB.  51,  84  S.  Ct.  676,  58  L.  Ed.  843  (1914) . 
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In  State  of  LouUUna   ex   rel.  PrancU   v. 
Resweber,    329    U.S.    459,    462-463,    67    S.Ct. 
374,  375-376.  91  L.Ed.  422  (1947),  the  caae  of 
an  unaucceMfiU  execution,  Mr.  Justice  Reed, 
writing  for  himself.  Chief  Jxistlce  Vinson,  Mr. 
Justice     Black    and     Mr.     Justice     Jackson 
declared    that    "[o]ur   minds    rebel    against 
permitting  the  same  sovereignty  to  punish 
an  accused  twice  for  the  same  offense,"  and 
concluded,    inter    oJta,    not    that    the    Due 
Process  Clause  has  no  double  Jeopardy  con- 
tent, but  that  there  Is  "no  double  Jeopardy 
here  which  can  be  said  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  federal  due  process  In  the  proposed  ex- 
ecution."  Mr.   Justice   Frankfurter,    concur- 
ring In  the  Judgment  to  form  the  majority, 
explicitly  stated  that  the  Due  Process  Clause, 
viewed  as  prohibiting  fundamentally  unfair 
state  procedures,  had  some  double  Jeopardy 
content,  see  infra  footnotes  8  and  9,  while  the 
dissenters  did  not  concern  themselves  with 
double   Jeopardy,   but   only   with   the   claim 
that  a  second  attempt  to  execute  the  prisoner 
would  be  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Then  followed  Oryger  v.  Burke,  334  U.S.  728, 
733.  (1948).  where  a  unanimous  Court  held, 
without  reserving  the  question  of  whether 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of   the   Fourteenth 
Amendment     had      any     double      Jeopardy 
content,    that    a    multiple    offender    statute 
does  not  subject  "petitioner  to  double  Jeop- 
ardy." since  the  sentence  as  a  multiple  of- 
fender is  not  "viewed  as  either  a  new  Jeop- 
ardy  or   additional    penalty    for   the   earlier 
crimes."  See  supra  footnote  7.      The  Court 
■waa   not   unanimous   in    Brock   v.   State    of 
North  Carolina.  344   U.S.   424.   73    S.Ct.   349 
{1953),  yet  the  differences  between  the  Jus- 
tice* arose   not  so  much   from   the   general 
proposition    that    the    Due    Process    Clause 
places  some  limits  on  the  power  of  a  state 
to  reprosecute,  but  from  the  application  of 
this  proposition  to  the  particular  reprosecu- 
tion challenged — the  state  retried  the  peti- 
tioner after  the  first  trial  was  halted  and  a 
mistrial  declared  because  of  the  temporary 
unaTallability  of  testimony  by  witnesses  for 
the    prosecution.    The    concurring     Justice 
(Frankfurter,  J.)  and  the  dissenting  Justices 
(Vinson,  C.  J.  and  Douglas,  J.)   openly  em- 
braced   this    general    propwDsition,    and    al- 
though Mr.  Justice  Mlnton,  writing  for  the 
Court,  was  less  explicit,  he  did  perceive  the 
question  presented    (using   the   language  of 
Palko).    as   whether    "that   kind    of    double 
Jeopardy"    was    "a    hardship    so    acute    and 
shocking  that  our  polity  will  not  endure  It." 
Wade  V.  Hunter,  336  U.S.  684,  69  S.Ct.  834, 
S3  L.Ed.  974  (1949),  a  case  under  the  Double 
Jeopardy   Clause   of   the    Fifth   Amendment 
was   used   to   Justify   a   negative   answer   to 
this  question  in  Brock.  Similarly  In  Hoag  v. 
State  of  New  Jersey.  366  U.S.  464,  78  S.Ct. 
829,  2  LJ:d.2d  913    (1968)    there  was  ample 
acknowledgment  that  certain  state  reprose- 
cutions    would     be     constitutionally     Im- 
permissible.  The   petitioner   was   alleged   to 
have  robbed  Ave  persons  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. He  was  first  tried  and  acquitted  for 
robbing  three  of  the  victims;   and  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  second  trial  based 
on  an  indictment  charging   him   with   rob- 
bing  the   fourth    victim    was    not   an    "im- 
permissible use  of  multiple  trials."  Yet  its 
premise  was  that  some  uses  of  multiple  trials 
would  be  constitutionally  Impermissible,  see 
356  U.S.  at  467-469,  78  S.Ct.  at  833.  See  also 
Ciuccl  V.  State  of  nilnois.  356  U.S.  671,  78 
S.Ct.  839,  3  L.Ed.2d  983   (1958)    (fragmented 
prosecution  for  homicide) .  Bartkus  v.  State 
of  Illinois,  369  U.S.  121.  79  S.Ct.  676   (1959). 
completes  this  evolution,  for  In  that  case  all 
the  Justices  assumed  that  there  is  some  dou- 
ble   Jeopardy    content    to    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment.  A  state  reprosecution  following 
an   acquittal    in   a    federal    prosecution    for 
the  same  conduct,  robbing  a  federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  association,  was  held 
permissible  only  because  it  was  viewed  as  a 
reprosecution  by  another  sovereignty  for  a 
crime  against  It.  See  also  Abbate  v.  United 
States,  359  U.S.  187,  79  S.Ct.  666,  3  L.Ed.  2d 


729  (1959).  But  compare  Murphy  v.  Water- 
front Commission.  378  U.S.  52.  84  S.Ct.  1594, 
12  L.Ed.2d  678  (1964).  The  Court's  opinion 
in  Bartkus,  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, contains  abundant  suggestions  that 
if  the  successive  prosecutions  were  both  con- 
ducted by  the  same  sovereignty,  such  as  Il- 
linois, the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  would  be  violated;  and 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  separate  concur- 
rences in  State  of  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Francis 
v.  Resweber,  supra.  329  U.S.  at  469  '  67  S.Ct.  at 
379  and  Brock  v.  State  of  North  Carolina, 
supra.  344  U.S.  at  429  »,  73  S.Ct.  at  351,  need 
only  be  recalled  to  confirm  this  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  Bartkus  firmly  establishes  that 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  Impose  some  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  a  state  to  reprosecute  an 
individual  for  the  same  crime,  though  we 
are  told,  by  none  other  than  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  that  this  proposition  had  been 
established  more  than  thirty  years  prior: 
"[I|n  Palko.  the  Court  ruled  that  •  •  •  at 
some  point  the  cruelty  of  harassment  by 
multiple  prosecutions  by  a  State  would  of- 
fend due  process."  359  U.S.  at  127,  79  S.Ct.  at 
680.  3  L.Ed.  684. 

|51  Authority  for  this  proposition  can  also 
be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  selective  In- 
corporation, under  which  certain  guarantees 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  those  tliat  are  funda- 
mental,   are    absorbed    by    the    Fourteenth 
Amendment    and    thereby    made    applicable 
to  the  states.  This  doctrine,  which  received 
its  most  Immediate  formulation  In  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan's  dissenting  opinion  in  Cohen 
v.   Hurley.   366   U.S.    117,   154,   81   S.Ct.   954,  6 
L.Ed.2d  156  (1961)   has  been  firmly  adopted, 
at  least  in  Us  broad  outlines,  as  part  of  con- 
stitutional law  by  Pointer  v.  State  of  Texas, 
33   U.S.L.Weeic  4306    (U.S.  April  5,   1965),  If 
not  by  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1,  10-11,  84 
S.Ct.    1489.    12  LEd.2d  653    (1964).   See   also 
Griffin  v.  State  of  California,  85  S.Ct.   1229 
(U.S.    April   28.    1965);    Douglas    v.   State   of 
Alabama,  85  S.Ct.   1074   (U.S.  April  5.  1965); 
Brennan.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  States. 
36  N.Y.U.L.Rev.  761    (1961);   Henkin.  "Selec- 
tive    Incorporation"     In     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment.  73  Yale  L.J.  74  (1963).  For  this 
doctrine  to  lend  support  to  the  proposition 
that    the    Fourteenth    Amendment    Imposes 
some  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  states 
to  reprosecute,  the  Judgment  need  only  be 
made   that  at   least  the   basic   core  of  that 
double  Jeopardy  guarantee  can  be  ranked  as 
fundamental.   We  have  no  hesitation  In  so 
holding.   The  Supreme  Court  has  not  made 
this  value  judgment  in  the  context  of  apply- 
ing the  doctrine  of  selective  incorporation. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "the  Idea  that 
one  trial  and  one  punishment  were  enough" 
"was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  earliest 
settlers  as  part  of  their  heritage  of  freedom, 
and  •   •   •  It   has   been   recognized   here   as 
fundamental  again   and  again,"  Bartkus  v. 
State  of  nilnols.  supra,  359  U.S.  at  153-154, 
79  S.Ct.  at  697  (Black,  J.  dissenting)   and  It 
has  been  declared  that  "the  basic  Idea  Is  part 
of    our    American    concept    of   fundamental 
fairness."  Brock  v.  State  of  North  Carolina, 
supra,  344  U.S.  at  435,  73  S.Ct.  at  354  (Vin- 
son,   C.   J.,    dissenting).    See   also,    Ex   parte 
Lange,  85  U.S.    (18  Wall.)    163,  21  L.Ed.  872 
(1874),    and    the    majority    and    dissenting 
opinions  in  Green  v.  United  States,  355  U.S. 
184.   198.  78  S.Ct.  221,  2  L.Ed.2d   199    (1957). 


Moreover,  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion 
by  comparing  the  basic  core  of  the  double 
Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  those  other  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  already  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  least  in  effect,  to  be  absorbed — the  First 
Amendment,'"  the  Fourth  Amendment,"  the 
Just  Compensation  ■=  and  Self-incrimina- 
tion "  Clauses  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  the 
Right  to  Counsel "  and  Confrontation 
Clauses  '■■  of  the  Sixth  Amendment,  and  the 
Eighth  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments."  It  would 
be  indeed  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  basic 
core  of  the  double  Jeopardy  guarantee  is  not 
as  fundamental  as  some  of  these  guarantees 
and  that  therefore  It  should  not  be  Included 
in  the  universe  of  those  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  are  absorbed  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  made  applica- 
ble to  the  states.  Palko  lends  no  support  to 
such  exclusion. 

In  Palko  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  noted  that 
certain    "privileges    and    Immunities  •   •  • 
have  been  taken  over  from  the  earlier  ar- 
ticles   of    the    Federal    Bill    of    Rights    and 
brought  within  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
by  a  process  of  absorption."  He  "assumed" 
that  the  procedure  challenged  would  be  Im- 
permissible   under    the    Fifth    Amendment 
standards  "  If  it  were  employed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  rather  than  a  state,  and  yet 
held  that  the  procedure  did  not  violate  the 
Due     Process     Clause     of     the     Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Although  Palko,  If  Its  author- 
ity Is  presumed  to  be  unimpaired,  perhaps 
means  that  not  all  of  the  double  Jeopardy 
guarantee   of  the  Fifth  Amendment  would 
be  "absorbed"  under  the  doctrine  of  selective 
Incorporation,  It  does  not  mean  that  no  part 
of  the   guarantee   would   be   "absorbed,"   or 
that  the  basic  core  of  the  guarantee  would 
not  be   "absorbed."   See   generally,   Henkin, 
"Selective  Incorporation"  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,   73  Yale  L.J.  74,  80-81    (1963). 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  was  much 
attracted  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  dissent  in 
Kepner,  see  Mayers  &  Yarbrough,  Bix  Vexarl : 
New  Trials  and  Successive  Prosecutions,  74 
Harv.L.Rev.   1,   11-12   (1960),  and  It  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  basic  core  of  the 
double  Jeopardy  protection  threatened  by  the 
Connecticut  statute.  See  302  U.S.  at  328,  58 
S.  Ct.  149. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  doctrine  of  selective  incorporation  per- 
mits two  levels  of  selection — absorption  of 
only  those  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
that  are  fundamental,  and  then  absorption 
of  only  that  part  of  the  provision  that  Is 
fundamental,  its  basic  core.  Many  statements 
in  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  suggest  a 
negative  answer  to  that  question,  see  Cohen 
v.  Hurley,  supra,  366  U.S.  at  154,  81  S.Ct.  954 
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»"A  State  may  offend  such  a  principle  of 
Justice  by  brutal  subjection  of  an  Individual 
to  successive  retrials  on  a  charge  on  which 
he  has  been  acquitted." 

•  "A  State  falls  short  of  its  obligation  when 
it  callously  subjects  an  individual  to  succes- 
sive retrials  on  a  charge  on  which  he  has 
been  acquitted  or  prevents  a  trial  from  pro- 
ceeding to  a  termination  in  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused merely  in  order  to  allow  a  prosecutor 
who  has  been  incompetent  or  casual  or  even 
Ineffective  to  see  if  he  cannot  do  better  a 
second  time." 


'»  See,  e.g..  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan. 
376  U.S.  254.  84  S.  Ct.  710.  11  L.  Ed.  2d  686 
(1964). 

"  Mapp  V.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643.  81  S.  Ct.  1684, 
6  L  Ed  2d  1081  (1961);  Ker  v.  California,  374 
U.S.  23.  83  S.  Ct.  1623.  10  L.  Ed..  726   (1963). 

"See  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.R.  Co.  v.  City  of 
Chicago,  166  U.S.  226,  17  S.  Ct.  581,  41  L.  Ed. 
979  (1897). 

■'  Malloy  V.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1,  84  S.  Ct.  1489, 
12  L.Ed.  2d  653  (1964). 

>'  Gideon  v.  Walnwright,  372  U.S.  335,  83 
S.  Ct.  792,  9  L.  Ed.  799  (1963) . 

"  Pointer  v.  Texas,  85  S.  Ct.  1065  (U.S.  April 
5,  1965). 

"Robinson  v.  California,  370  U.S.  660,  82 
S.  Ct.  1417,  8  L.  Ed.  2d  758  (1962) ;  see  Malloy 
V.  Hogan,  supra.  378  U.S.  at  6  n.  6.  84  S.  Ct. 
1489. 

"  Kepner  arose  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
under  a  statutory  prohibition  against  double 
Jeopardy.  But  the  statutory  prohibition  and 
Fifth  Amendment  employed  identical  lan- 
guage and  apparently  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
did  not  perceive  any  difference  between  that 
statutory  standard  and  the  constitutional 
standard  applied  to  "federal  prosecutions." 


(Brennan,  J.,  dissenting);  Malloy  v.  Hogan, 
supra,  378  U.S.  at  11,  84  S.Ct.  1489;  Ker  v. 
State  of  California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963) ;  Griffin 
V.  State  of  California,  85  S.Ct.  1229  (U.S.  April 
28,  1965).  It  Is  nevertheless  possible  that  the 
doctrine  of  selective  incorporation  may  per- 
mit two  levels  of  selection  at  least  in  rela- 
tion to  the  double  Jeopardy  provision  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
certain  of  the  restrictions  emanating  from 
this  provision  are,  unlike  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  already  absorbed, 
"technical  ramifications,"  Brock  v.  State  of 
North  Carolina,  supra,  344  U.S.  at  435,  73 
S.Ct.  349  (Vinson,  C.  J.,  dissenting)  and  that 
some  of  the  cases  involving  that  provision 
turn  on  "subtle  technical  controversies,"  Id. 
at  428,  73  S.Ct.  349  (Frankfurter,  J.,  con- 
curring) ,  "engendered  by  technical  aspects  of 
double  Jeopardy  as  enshrined  In  the  Fifth 
Amendment,"  State  of  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Fran- 
cis v.  Resweber,  supra,  329  U.S.  at  469,  67 
S.Ct.  at  379  (Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring). 
Moreover,  Justice  Goldberg's  concurrence  In 
Pointer  v.  State  of  Texas,  announcing  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  process  of  absorption,  finds 
this  process  to  be  conceived  In  Palko — which 
Is  both  consistent  and  suggestive  of  a  version 
of  the  doctrine  of  selective  incorporation 
which  permits  only  the  basic  core  of  the 
Double  Jeopardy  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  be  absorbed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

However,  even  If  this  version  of  the  doc- 
trine of  selective  incorporation  be  rejected 
the  Supreme  Court  has  three  alternatives: 

(I)  holding  that  the  doctrine  of  selective 
incorporation  does  not  reach  the  double 
Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amendment; 

(II)  overruling  Palko;  or  (111)  overruling 
those  prior  decisions."  such  as  Kepner.  that 
withheld  from  the  federal  government  the 
power  to  conduct  reprosecutions  that  have 
not  been  considered  to  be  fundamentally 
unfair  and  hence  not  forbidden  to  the 
states.  We  find  the  first  alternative  the  most 
unlikely,  primarily  because  It  is  predicated 
on  the  value  Judgment  that  the  double 
Jeopardy  guarantee  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, taken  in  this  Instance  to  be  as  wide 
as  the  provision  Itself,  is  not  fundamental. 
Yet  even  If  It  be  finally  determined  that  the 
doctrine  of  selective  incorporation  does  not 
permit  two  levels  of  selection,  and  ftu'ther 
the  first  alternative  set  out  above  Is  chosen, 
the  conclusion  is.  In  light  of  Bartkus  and  Its 
precursors,  not  that  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Imposes  no 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  states  to 
reprosecute,  but  rather  that  those  limita- 
tions are  not  structured  in  terms  of  the 
double  Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  This  might  make  a  difference 
as  to  which  reprosecutions  are  constitution- 
ally forbidden  to  the  states,  but  it  would  not 
impair  our  Initial  proposition  that  some  re- 
prosecutions are  forbidden. 

n 

In  attempting  to  formulate  the  standards 
for  determining  which  state  reprosecutions 
transgress  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  we  envision  three  alternative 
standards : 

(1)  The  Federal  Standard.  Under  this 
standard  the  state  reprosecution  would  be 
tested  by  the  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment commanding  that  no  person  shall  be 
"subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb."  All  the  cases 
applying  this  clause  to  federal  prosecutions 
would  have  the  iiersuaslon  of  precedent,  and 


'» E.g.,  compare  Brock  v.  State  of  North 
Carolina.  344  U.S.  424.  73  S.Ct.  349.  97  L.Ed. 
45  (1953)  with  Downtun  v.  United  States,  372 
U.S.  734.  83  S.Ct.  1033.  10  L.Ed.2d  100  (1963) 
and  Gorl  v.  United  States.  367  U.S.  364,  81 
S.Ct.  1523,  6  L.Ed.2d  901    (1961). 


this  Inheritance  would  have  the  effect  of 
accelerating  the  usual  development  of  deci- 
sional constitutional  law.  Such  a  standard 
would  emanate  from  a  holding  that  the  doc- 
trine of  selective  incorporation  reaches  the 
double  Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  and  further  that  this  provision 
is  absorbed  intact,  that  the  doctrine  does 
not  permit  a  second  level  of  selection. 

(2)  The  Basic  Core  Standard.  This  stand- 
ard would  stem  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
double  Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  within  the  doctrine  of  selective 
incorporation,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  criteria  of  fundamentallty  would  be  ap- 
plied once  again  so  as  to  delineate  the  basic 
core  of  that  provision;  It  would  be  this  basic 
core  that  Is  absorbed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Under  this  standard  the  state 
reprosecution  would  be  tested  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment  double  jeopardy  provision,  but 
there  would  be  a  further  need  to  determine, 
once  It  Is  decided  that  the  reprosecution 
falls  within  the  ambit  of  that  provision, 
whether  such  restrictions  are  fundamental  to 
the  provision.  Cases  applying  the  provision 
to  federal  prosecutions  would  be  of  preceden- 
tial value  only  after  It  has  been  determined 
that  the  result  did  not  turn  on  a  technical 
nuance  of  the  provision. 

(3)  The  Fundamental  Fairness  Stand- 
ard. This  standard  has  Its  roots  In  a  concept 
of  due  process  that  Is  not  structured  by  the 
absorption  of  any  specifics  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  thus  it  reflects  a  rejection  of 
both  versions  of  the  doctrine  of  selective 
incorporation  or  finds  the  double  Jeopardy 
guarantee  not  within  the  reach  of  that 
doctrine.  To  apply  this  standard,  the  question 
Is  asked  whether  the  state  reprosecution 
challenged  Is  fundamentally  unfair  and  the 
cases  applying  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  fed- 
eral prosecutions  are  not  binding,  although 
they,  like  those  cases  applying  double  Jeop- 
ardy provisions  derived  from  state  law,  are 
entitled  to  weighty  consideration. 

[61  We  find  it  both  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary to  choose  among  these  alternative 
standards.  This  opinion  is  being  written  at 
a  moment  when  this  dimension  of  constitu- 
tional law  is  being  reconsidered  and  refash- 
ioned by  the  Supreme  Court  and  therefore 
the  only  advantage  to  be  found  from  choos- 
ing among  the  standards — guidance  for  other 
lower  courts — would  not  be  forthcoming,  or 
at  the  most  It  would  be  transitory.  More- 
over, choosing  among  the  standards  would  be 
somewhat  pretentious.  Choosing  would  re- 
quire us  to  engage  in  a  debate  that  has 
sharply  divided  the  Supreme  Court,  It  might 
Involve  an  Implicit  If  not  an  explicit  over- 
ruling of  venerable  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  choose  among 
the  standards  in  order  to  decide  the  instant 
case.  Under  any  of  the  three  alternative 
standards,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  New  York  transgressed  the  federal  con- 
stitutional limitations  on  Its  power  to  re- 
prosecute an  Individual  for  the  same  crime. 
The  reprosecution  of  Hetenyl  for  first  degree 
murder  following  the  completion  of  the 
first  trial,  in  which  he  was  prosecuted  for 
first  degree  murder  and  the  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  of  second  degree  mxirder. 
constitutes  such  a  transgression  under  any 
of   the   three   standards. 

Green  v.  United  States,  355  U.S.  184,  78 
S.  Ct.  221,  2  L.  Ed.  2d  199  (1957),  is  decisive 
on  this  issue  under  the  federal  standard, 
and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  deciding  the 
issue  under  the  basic  core  standard.  The 
factual  pattern  of  Green,  In  its  most  essen- 
tial aspects,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Instant  case,  save  that  it  involved  repros- 
ecutions by  the  District  of  Columbia,  there- 
by making  the  Fifth  Amendment  directly 
applicable.  The  petitioner  in  Green  was  first 
tried  under  an  indictment  charging  him  with 
arson  and  first  degree  murder.  The  Jury 
fotind  him   guilty   of   arson   and   of   second 


degree  murder;  and  he  successfully  appealed 
the  second  degree  murder  conviction.  The 
Government  then  reprosecuted  him  for  first 
degree  murder  and  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  such  a  reprosecution  violated  the  dou- 
ble Jeopardy  provision  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. Thus  under  the  federal  standard. 
Green  Is  ample  rtable  precedent  in  support 
of  Hetenyl's  constitutional  challenge  to  the 
successive  reprosecutions  for  first  degree 
murder.  It  also  appears  to  be  cf  equal  force 
under  the  basic  core  standard,  for  Green 
involved  more  than  a  "subtle  technical  con- 
troversy" and  the  decision  rested  on  that 
aspect  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  double 
jeopardy  provision  that  must  be  ranked  as 
fundamental.  This  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
tenor  and  the  text  of  the  Court's  opinion 
(see  e.g..  the  concluding  paragraph.  355 
U.S.  at  198,  78  S.  Ct.  221,  2  L.  Ed.  2d  199). 
even  after  some  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  Justices  were  closely  divided.  It 
can  also  be  supported  by  the  same  factors 
that  will  be  considered  in  applying  the  fun- 
damental fairness  standard. 

Our  application  of  the  fundamental  fair- 
ness st.^ndard  commences  with  a  disclaimer. 
We  are  not  proceeding  on  the  factual  as- 
sumption that  when  the  jury  at  the  first 
trial  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree  it  also  (Impliedly)  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  not  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  finst  degree.  We  start  from  the  view  that 
the  jury's  silence  on  the  first  degree  murder 
charge  simply  meant  that  the  state  had  tried 
but  failed  to  obtain  a  conviction  on  the  first 
degree  murder  charge,  and  we  recognize  that 
there  are  several  possible  explanations  for 
this  failure:  (a)  An  acquittal  on  the  first 
dsgree  murder  charge — the  Jury  unanimously 
believed  that  the  prosecution  had  failed  to 
prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  He- 
tenyl killed  his  wife  with  a  premeditated 
and  deliberate  design  (although,  as  seen 
from  the  guilty  verdict  on  the  second  degree 
murder  charge,  they  believed  that  the  prose- 
cution had  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  intentionally  committed  the  homi- 
cide ) .  ( b )  A  failure  to  agree  on  the  first 
degree  murder  charge — the  Jury  could  not 
reach  any  unanimous  Judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  prosecution  had  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Hetenyl 
killed  his  wife  with  a  premeditated  and  de- 
liberate design  (although  they  could  reach  a 
unanimous  Judgment  on  the  second  degree 
charge  and  chose  the  alternative  they  all 
agreed  upon),  (c)  An  expression  of  sym- 
pathy— the  jury  unanimously  believed  that 
the  prosecution  had  proved  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  Hetenyl  killed  his  wife  with 
a  premeditated  Eind  deliberate  design,  but 
chose  to  render  a  guilty  verdict  on  the  sec- 
ond degree  murder  charge  rather  than  the 
first  degree  murder  charge  because  they  all 
"felt  sorry  for  him"  or  thought  the  pen- 
allies  for  the  greater  degree  wovild  be  "too 
severe."  (d)  A  nonrational  choice — for  ex- 
ample, the  Jury  did  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  various  degrees  of  homi- 
cide or  the  Jury  made  a  choice  between  the 
various  degrees  on  the  basis  of  some  method 
of  random  selection. 

There  is  no  way  of  conclusively  deciding 
now.  as  a  factual  matter,  which  of  the  above 
alternatives  explains  the  Jury's  silence.  Cer- 
tainly, the  first  alternative  set  out  above — 
that  the  silence  implied  an  acquittal — is  at 
least  a  reasonable  possibility.  Cf.  Green  v. 
United  States,  supra,  355  U.S.  at  190-191.  78 
S.Ct.  221.  An  inconsistency  between  acquit- 
ting him  of  first  degree  murder  and  con\ict- 
Ing  him  of  second  degree  murder  might  sug- 
gest that  the  silence  could  be  explained  as 
an  expression  of  sympathy  or  a  nonrational 
choice,  see  Mayers  &  Yarbrough,  Bis  Vexarl: 
New  Trials  and  Successive  Prosecutions,  74 
Harv.L.Rev.  1,  24  (1960),  but  there  is  no 
inconsistency     here.     Also     the     jury     was 
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charged  '•  not  to  "reduce  the  crime  charged 
to  a  lower  degree  almply  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  performance  of  an  unpleasant 
duty"  Mid  It  wan  charged  In  such  a  manner 
that  would  make  It  superfluoua  for  It  to  add 
to  Its  verdict  finding  Hetenyl  guilty  of  sec- 
ond degree  murder  the  words  "And  we  also 
And  him  not  guilty  of  first  degree  murder." 
However,  although  there  Is  a  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  the  first  Jury's  silence  on  the 
greater  charge  was  due  to  Its  unanimous  be- 
lief that  the  proeecutlon  failed  to  prove  that 
charge  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  this  Is 
not  the  only  possibility.  The  silence  permits 
only  one  certainty — the  state  had  tried  but 
failed  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  that  first 
degree  murder.  Starting  from  this  basic 
datum  we  conclude  that  In  these  circum- 
stances a  reprosecution  for  first  degree  mur- 
der Ik  fundamentally  unfair. 

1 7.  8 1   Even  viewing  the  four  alternative 
explanations   of   the  Jury's   silence   set  out 
above  as  equal  possibilities,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  fundamentally  unjust  to 
reprosecute  Hetenyl  for  first  degree  murder 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  trial.  Such 
a  reprosecution  was  cruel  and  Inhuman,  im- 
posing on  the  accused  a  "hardship  so  acute 
and  shocking  that  our  policy  will  not  en- 
dure it"  (Palko  V.  State  of  Connecticut,  302 
VS.  at  328.  58  S.Ct.  149,  153.  82  L.Ed.  288). 
and  we  make  this  Judgment  with  full  reali- 
zation that  the  "standard   of   fairness  and 
Justice"  to  be  applied  are  not  "merely  per- 
sonal standards  but  the  impersonal  stand- 
ards   of    society    which     alone    Judges,    as 
the  organs  of  Law.  are  empowered   to  en- 
force"  (Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  concurring 
tn    State   of   Louisiana    es    rel.    Francis    v. 
Resweber,   supra.   329   US.    at   470,   67   S.Ct. 
874,  370) .  The  Insecurity  and  anxiety,  the 
opportunity   of    harassment,    and    the   mar- 
ginal Increase  In  the  probability  of  convict- 
ing the  accused  of  a  crime  he  did  not  com- 
mit  by  simply   trying   him   again   form   the 
l>asls  of  our  fear  and  abhorrence  of  reprose- 
cutions. These  evils  are  all  presented  by  a 
reprosecution  for  first  degree  murder  follow- 
ing the  Jury's  silence  on  that  charge.  Their 
presence  does  not  hinge  upon  -whether  thiS 
alienee   factually   meant   that   Hetenyl   had 
been  acqulted  of  the  charge  in  contrast  to 
the  uncontroverted  fact  that  the  state  failed 
to  convict  Hetenyl  of  that  charge.  Cf.   Ex 
parte  Lange,  supra.  85  U.S.  at  169,  21  L.Sd. 
872;  United  States  v.  Ball.  163  US.  662,  669 
(1896):  Kepner  v.  United  States,  supra,  195 
US.  at  130,  24  S.Ct.  797.  49  LEd.  114;  Green 
V.  United  States,  supra.  355  U.S  at  187,  78 
set.  221;  Fong  Koo  v.  United  States,  369  U.S. 
141.  82  set.  671   (1962):  Downum  v.  United 
States.  372  U.S.  734,  83  S.Ct.  1033.  10  L.Ed.2d 
100   (1968).  There  8U"e.  at   least  under  the 
fundamental  fairness  standard,  certain  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  legitimate  societal 
Intereet  Justify  a  reprosecution,  even  though 


It  may  Impose  these  hardships  on  the  ac- 
cused, but  we  axe  unable  to  find  any  ancli 
Interest  in  the  Instant  case.  In  fact,  wbAt 
New  York  offers  as  the  Justification  for  ancli 
reprosecutions  toma  out  to  be  an  addi- 
tional evil  contributing,  quite  materially,  to 
the  fundamental  unfairness — that  the  re- 
prosecution for  first  degree  murder  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  accused  successfully  ap- 
pealing from  the  second  degree  murder  con- 
viction." 

Prior  to  1881  the  courts  of  New  York 
held  that  If  an  accused  was  tried  for  a  greater 
degree  of  a  crime  and  the  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  a  lesser  degree  and  was  silent  on 
the  greater  degree,  as  it  usually  is,  the  State 
could  not  reprosecvite  the  accused  for  the 
greater  degree  (regardless  of  whether  the 
accused  successfully  appealed  his  conviction 
for  the  lesser  degree) .  Guenther  v.  People,  24 
N.Y.  100  (1861);  People  v.  Dowling,  84  N.Y. 
478  (1881).  This  was  ample  recognition  of 
the  unfairness  and  Injustice  of  a  reprosecu- 
tion for  the  greater  charge.  However,  in  1881 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  enacted  sections 
464  -'  and  544  -■-  of  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  provide  that  granting  a 
"new  trial  places  the  parties  in  the  same 
position  as  if  no  trial  had  been  had"  and 
the  new  trial  "shall  proceed  In  all  respects 
as  if  no  trial  liad  been  had."  These  sections 
were  interpreted  as  atithorizing  reprosecu- 
tion on  the  greater  degree  charged  if  the 
conviction  on  the  lesser  degree  Is  reversed, 
and  it  was  also  held  that  such  reprosecutions 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  state  constitu- 
tional guarantee  against  double  Jeopardy, 
People  V.  Palmer.  109  NY.  413.  17  N.E.  213 
(1888 1 ;  see  also.  People  v.  McGrath.  202  N.Y. 
445.  96  NE.  92  (1911);  People  v.  Ercole,  4 
N.Y.2d  617,  152  N  E.2d  77.  176  N.Y.S.2d  649 
(1958).  Yet  it  remained  the  law  of  New  York 
that  if  the  conriction  on  the  lesser  charge 
was  left  standing,  either  because  no  appeal 
was  tnken  or  the  appeal  was  not  successful, 
a  reprosecution  for  the  greater  charge,  upon 


'"  The  Judge  in  the  first  trial  charged  the 
Jury  In  part: 

"In  other  words.  If  you  are  satisfied  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  based  upon  all  of 
the  evidence  In  this  case,  of  the  defendant's 
guilt  of  the  crime  charged,  namely,  murder 
In  the  first  degree,  you  should  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  reduce  the  crime  as 
charged  to  a  lower  degree  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  performance  of  an 
unpleasant  duty. 

"I  charge  you  that  when  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  that  a  reasonable  ground  of 
doubt  in  which  of  two  or  more  degrees  he  Is 
guilty  he  can  be  convicted  of  the  lower 
degree   only    •    •    • 

"Your  verdict  la  this  case  may  be  In  one 
of  the  foar  forms:  first,  Guilty  of  Murder 
In  the  First  Degree:  second.  OuUty  of  Murder 
In  the  Second  Degree:  third,  Guilty  of  Man- 
slaughter In  tbe  Flrat  Degree:  fourth.  Not 
Guilty."  (Recond  on  Appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Division,  Fourth  Department,  pp.  595-603.) 


=■  The  po.ssible  explanations  for  the  Jury's 
silence  on  the  homicide  charge  tliat  was  less 
in  degree  than  that  for  which  a  conviction 
was  obtained  are  quite  different  than  the  pos- 
sible explanations  for  Its  silence  on  the 
charge  that  was  greater  in  degree  than  that 
for  which  a  conviction  was  obtained,  see 
supra,  p.  856.  While  the  silence  on  the  greater 
degree  could  be  described  as  a  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  conviction,  this  description  of  the 
silence  on  the  lesser  charge  (first  degree 
manslaughter)  would  be  entirely  Inappro- 
priate: the  conviction  (for  second  degree 
murder)  obtained  made  a  conviction  for  a 
lesser  degree  of  homicide  entirely  super- 
fluo'.is.  The  punishment  for  the  first  degree 
manslaughter  is  no  greater  than  that  for  sec- 
ond degree  murder;  and  the  elements  of  the 
latter  crime  includes,  under  the  facts  of  this 
case,  all  those  of  the  former.  It  would  not  be 
cruel  or  Inhumane  to  subject  the  accused  to 
reprosecution  for  first  degree  manslaughter  if 
the  State  could,  In  the  same  circumstances, 
reprosecute  him  for  a  greater  degree  of 
homicide  (second  degree  murder) ;  and  the 
risk  of  being  reprosecuted  for  a  charge  that 
was  lesser  in  degree  than  that  for  which  a 
conviction  was  obtained  w^ould  not  put  an 
unconscionable  premium  on  successfully  ap- 
pealing the  conviction. 

^  N.Y.  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  §  464. 
"Effect  of  granting  new  trial 

"The  granting  of  a  new  trial  places  the 
parties  In  the  same  position  as  if  no  trial  bad 
been  had.  All  the  testimony  must  be  pro- 
duced anew;  and  the  former  verdict  cannot 
be  used  or  referred  to.  either  In  evidence 
or  In  argument." 

"  N.Y.  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  {  544. 
"New  trial" 

"When  a  new  trial  Is  ordered,  it  shall  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  as  If  no  trial  had  been 
had." 


which  the  Jtiry  was  silent,  would  be  Imper- 
missible. In  that  instance  the  Jury's  silence 
on  the  greater  charge  would  be  "equivalent 
to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty"  of  that  charge. 
People  V.  McCarthy,  110  N.Y.  309,  314.  18  N.E. 
128,  129  (1888);  N.Y.  Penal  Law  i  32.=  Hence. 
New  York  conditions  the  power  of  the  state 
to  reprosecute  upon  a  successful  appeal  by 
the  accused  from  the  conviction  for  lesser 
charge,  or,  to  look  at  it  from  the  view  of 
the  accused,  under  New  York  law,  his  right 
to  appeal  from  a  conviction  for  the  lesser 
degree  can  only  be  exercised  at  the  risk  of 
being  reprosecuted  for  the  greater  charge  as 
well  as  the  lesser  charge  if  the  appeal  is 
successful,  even  though  the  state  had  once 
failed  to  obtain  a  conviction  on  the  greater 
charge.  This  places  the  accused  in  a  dilemma 
which  was  described  by  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Green  v.  United  States,  supra.  355  U.S.  at 
193.  78  S.Ct.  221.  as  "incredible,"  and  which 
Is,  to  be  sure,  no  less  incredible  because  it 
was  devised  by  New  York  rather  than  the 
federal  government.  By  placing  this  uncon- 
scionable premium  upon  a  successful  appeal 
by  an  accused,  a  vital  societal  Interest  is 
threatened — assuring  that  liberty  shall  not 
be  deprived  without  a  trial  free  from  legal 
error  prejudicing  the  accused's  substantial 
rights.  Compare  Stroud  v.  United  States,  251 
U.S.  15,  40  S.Ct.  50,  64  L.  Ed.  103  (1919): 
People  v.  Henderson,  60  Cal.2d  472,  386  P.2d 
677,  686  (1963):  see  Van  Alstyne.  In  Gideon's 
Wake;  Harsher  Penalties  and  the  "Success- 
ful" Criminal  Appellant,  74  Yale  L.J.  606. 
623-636  (1965). 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
fundamental  unfairness  Inherent  in  allow- 
ing a  prosecute  to  "do  better  a  second 
time"  (Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  concurring 
In  Brock  v.  North  Carolina,  supra.  344  U.S. 
at  429.  73  S.Ct.  at  351)  Is  mitigated  by  con- 
ditioning this  second  chance  on  a  success- 
ful appeal  by  the  accused.  To  suggest  that 
the  accused,  by  appealing  the  conviction, 
somehow  "agreed"  to  subject  himself  to  the 
reprosecution  on  the  greater  charge  if  the 
conviction  for  the  lesser  charge  Is  reversed, 
thereby  rendering  such  a  reprosecution  fair, 
cf.  People  V.  Palmer,  supra,  is  to  Ignore  the 
elementary  psychological  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation, see,  Kepner  v.  United  States,  supra. 
195  U.S.  at  135.  24  S.Ct.  797  (Holmes,  J. 
dissenting) ,  Green  v.  United  States,  supra, 
355  U.S.  at  192,  78  S.Ct.  221  and  to  presume, 
quite  Inconsistently  with  the  evolution  of 
our  communal  values,  that  a  barter  theory 
of  fairness  operates  with  no  less  force  in 
the  halls  of  Justice  than  It  does  In  the  mar- 
ket place,  see  generally,  Fay  v.  Nola.  372  U.S. 
391.  83  S.Ct.  322,  9  L.Ed.2d  837  (1963).  Nor 
do  we  find  any  merit  to  the  suggestion,  cf. 
People  V.  Ercole,  supra,  that  the  reprosecu- 
tion for  the  greater  charge  following  the 
Jury's  silence  on  the  greater  charge  and  the 
reversal  of  the  conviction  for  the  lesser 
charge,  serves  the  same  Interest  as  that 
served  by  the  reprosecution  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional in  Palko — ^that  the  case  against 
the  accused  "go  on  until  there  shall  be  a 
trial  free  from  the  corrosion  of  substantial 
legal  error,"  302  U.S.  at  328,  58  S.Ct.  at  153. 
In  Palko  the  petitioner  was  Initially  tried 
for  first  degree  murder.  The  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  of  second  degree  murder 
and  then  the  state  was  allowed  to  reprose- 
cute petitioner  for  first  degree  murder  fol- 
lowing a  reversal.  The  state  had  appealed 
from  the  Judgment  of  conviction  for  second 
degree  murder  and  it  attacked,  not  the  con- 
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»  N.Y.  Penal  Law  §  32.  "Acquittal  or  con- 
viction bars  indictment  for  another  degree. 

"Where  a  prisoner  is  acquitted  or  con- 
victed, upon  an  indictment  for  a  crime  con- 
sisting of  different  degrees,  he  cannot  there- 
after be  indicted  or  t  led  for  the  same  crime, 
in  any  other  degree,  nor  for  an  attempt  to 
commit  tbe  crime  so  charged,  or  any  degree 
thereof." 


vlction  it  had  obtained,  but  the  one  It  had 
failed  to  obtain — the  silence  of  the  Jury  on 
the  first  degree  murder  charge.='  Reversal  on 
the  state's  appeal  meant  that  the  state  had 
been  prejudiced  by  substantial  legal  error, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  state's  failure 
to  obtain  a  guilty  verdict  on  the  first  de- 
gree murder  charge  was  In  part  infected  by 
substantial  legal  error.  To  permit  the  state 
to  reprosecute  the  accused  for  the  greater 
charge  in  these  clrcimistances  was  to  pro- 
vide the  state  with  an  opportunity  "to  do  a 
better  second  time"  only  because  it  had  been 
prejudiced  by  substantial  legal  error  the 
first  time,  not  because  it  simply  failed  to 
succeed  the  first  time.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
Palko  thought  that  this  could  hardly  be  clas- 
sified as  fundamentally  unfair. 

In  contrast  to  Palko,  In  the  instant  case 
the  state  did  not  appeal  and  the  accused's 
appeal  was,  of  course,  not  based  on  a  view 
that  the  failure  of  the  state  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction for  first  degree  murder  was  Infected 
by  substantial  legal  error,  but  rather  that 
the  conviction  the  state  had  obtained  was  so 
infected.  The  success  of  Hetenyi's  appeal 
meant  that  he  was  prejudiced  by  substantial 
legal  errors,  and  there  is  no  basis  for  sup- 
posing that  these  errors — somehow — cor- 
roded the  substantial  rights  of  the  prosecu- 
tion and  contributed  to  its  failure  to  obtain 
a  conviction  on  the  first  degree  murder 
charge.  See  supra  pp.  846-847.  The  errors 
perceived  could  have  only  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  prosecution  in  obtaining  a 
second  degree  murder  conviction,  not  to  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  obtain  a  verdict  of 
guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree.  To  per- 
mit the  state  to  reprosecute  the  accused  for 
the  greater  charge  in  these  circumstances  is 
to  provide  the  prosecution  with  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  do  better  a  second  time,"  not  be- 
cause It  had  been  prejudiced  by  substantial 
legal  error  the  first  time,  but  because  the 
accused  had  been  prejudiced  by  substantial 
legal  errors  and  because  these  errors  had 
been  perceived  on  appeal. 

[9]  Where,  as  here,  the  errors  perceived  on 
appeal  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
prosecution  in  obtaining  the  second  degree 
murder  conviction,  and  could  have  had  no 
effect  on  the  prosecution's  lack  of  success  in 
falling  to  obtain  a  first  degree  murder  con- 
viction, all  legitimate  interests  served  by 
permitting  a  reprosecution  following  a  re- 
versal of  (see  United  States  v.  Ball,  163  U.S. 
662,  16  S.Ct.  1192,  41  L.Ed.  300  (1896))  or  a 
successful  collateral  attack  upon  (see  United 
States  v.  Tateo,  377  U.S.  463,  84  S.Ct.  1587,  12 
L.Ed.2d  448  (1964))  a  conviction  are  satis- 
fied by  restricting  the  reprosecution  to  the 
second  degree  murder  charge — the  only  one 
the  Jury  found  him  guilty  of  on  the  first 
trial.  By  permitting  reprosecution  on  the 
lesser  charge,  though  barring  it  in  these  cir- 
cumstances on  the  greater  charge,  the  ac- 
cused is  not,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr, 
Justice  Harlan,  writing  for  the  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Tateo,  supra,  377  U.S.  at  466, 
84  S.Ct.  at  1589  "granted  immunity  from 
punishment  because"  there  were  defects 
"sufficient  to  constitute  reversible  error  in  the 
proceedings  leading  to  the  conviction";  and 
appellate  courts  will  remain  "as  zealous  as 
they  now  are  in  protecting  against  the  ef- 
fects of  Improprieties  at  the  trial  or  pretrial 
stage,"  because  the  reversal  of  the  conviction 
for  the  lesser  degree  would  not  "put  the  ac- 
cused Irrevocably  beyond  the  reach  of  fur- 
ther prosecution."  not  any  more  so  than  if 


«  This  Is  why  certain  commentators  read 
Palko  as  permitting  reprosecutions  following 
a  successful  appeal  by  the  State  from  an 
acquittal.  See,  e.g.,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurt- 
er's parenthetical  statement  in  Bartkus  v. 
Illinois,  supra,  359  U.S.  at  131,  79  S.Ct.  as 
682.  "It  is  worth  noting  that  Palko  sustained 
a  first  degree  murder  conviction  returned  In 
a  second  trial  after  an  appeal  by  the  State 
from  an  acquittal  of  first  degree  murder." 


be  did  not  appeal  tbe  conviction  for  the 
lesser  charge. 

Kring  V.  State  of  Missouri,  107  U.S.  221, 
2  S.Ct.  443,  27  L.Ed.  506  (1882) ,  and  Brantley 
V.  Stete  of  Georgia.  217  U.S.  284,  30  S.Ct.  514, 
54  L.Ed.  768  (1910),  do  not  lead  us  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion,  although  the  pattern  of 
reprosecutions  in  those  cases  is  Identical 
with  that  in  the  instant  case.  Under  either 
the  federal  standard  or  the  basic  core  stand- 
ard, whatever  precedential  value  Kring  and 
Brantley  possess  Is  vitiated  by  the  sig- 
nificantly more  recent  case  of  Green  v. 
United  States,  which  prohibited  the  same 
pattern  of  reprosecutions.  It  Is  true  that  in 
footnote  15  of  the  Green  opinion,  355  U.S. 
at  194,  78  S.Ct.  221,  227,  the  statement  is 
made  that  Brantley  and  Kring  "are  not  con- 
trolling here  since  they  Involved  trials  in 
state  courts."  But  this  is  merely  to  distin- 
guish Brantley  and  Kring.  not  to  approve 
them.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  at 
the  time  Green  was  decided,  this  distinction 
was  not  particularly  meaningful  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  the  author  of  the  Court's  opinion 
In  Green,  or  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  who, 
the  very  next  Term,  prefaced  their  Joint  dis- 
sent in  Hoag  v.  State  of  New  Jersey,  supra, 
356  US.  at  477,  78  S.Ct.  829,  837,  2  L.Ed.2d 
913  with  the  statement:  "Green  v.  United 
States  •  •  *,  Involving  a  federal  prosecution, 
provides  •  •  •  the  standard  for  every  state 
prosecution  as  well  •  •  •."  And  this  distinc- 
tion lost,  in  effect,  all  meaningfulness  when 
the  doctrine  of  selective  incorporation,  the 
source  of  the  federal  and  basic  core  stand- 
ards, became  firmly  established  as  part  of  our 
constitutional  law  In  Pointer  v.  Texas,  some 
eight  years  after  Green. 

Moreover,  even  tinder  the  standard  of 
fundamental  fairness,  we  do  not  regard  Kring 
or  Brantley  as  compelling  a  conclusion  that 
the  state  had  the  power  to  reprosecute 
Hetenyl  for  first  degree  murder  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  trial. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  Kring  relates 
to  the  constitutional  claim  In  this  case  only 
by  way  of  a  dictum — a  vague  and  conclusory 
dictum.  Prior  to  1875  Missouri  followed  the 
course  similar  to  that  followed  by  New  York 
until  1881.  Then  Missouri,  like  New  York, 
amended  Its  Constitution  to  abrogate  the 
rtUe  that  barred  reprosecution  for  first  de- 
gree murder  where  the  individual  was  ini- 
tially prosecuted  for  first  degree  murder, 
convicted  of  second  degree  murder,  and  he 
had  successfully  appealed  this  conviction. 
In  Kring  the  Supreme  Cotirt  did  not  hold 
that  such  a  reprosecution  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or  that  the 
clatise  had  no  double  Jeopardy  content,  a 
question  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  viewed  as  un- 
resolved twenty  years  later  in  Dreyer  v.  Il- 
linois, see  supra  pp.  850,  851.  Instead  the 
court  held  that  the  ex  post  facto  clause  of 
the  federal  Constitution  prohibited  the  new 
procedure  from  being  followed  where  the 
crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  commited  be- 
fore the  amendment  to  the  Missouri  Con- 
stitution. It  was  as  a  prelude  to  sustaining 
this  ex  post  facto  claim  that  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  declared,  without  the  slightest  anal- 
ysis or  elaboration,  "There  is  no  question  of 
the  right  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  either 
by  her  fundamental  law  or  by  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  to  abolish  this  rule,  and 
that  It  Is  a  valid  law  as  to  all  offenses  com- 
mitted after  its  enactment,"  107  U.S.  at  225, 
2  S.Ct.  at  447. 

Secondly,  the  significance  of  Brantley, 
which  saved  this  pattern  of  reprosecution 
from  a  constitutional  challenge  derived  from 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,"'  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the 


fact  that  It  was  decided  imder  the  regime  of 
Trono  V.  United  States,  198  U.S.  521,  26  S.Ct. 
121,  50  L.Ed.  292  (1906),  which,  if  not  over- 
ruled, was  at  least  reduced  to  a  non-con- 
stitutional stature  by  Green  v.  United  States. 
Trono  involved  the  same  pattern  of  prosecu- 
tion, though  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  this  was  held  to  be 
permissible.  Trono  had  been  handed  down 
only  five  years  before  Brantley,  and  it  was  the 
only  case  the  State  of  Georgia  had  cited  in 
its  brief  to  defend  its  power  to  reprosecute 
for  the  greater  charge.  Moreover,  as  late  as 
1909,  one  year  prior  to  Brantley  the  Supreme 
Court  had  employed  the  mode  of  analysis 
devised  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  Dreyer  v. 
State  of  Illinois,  discussed  supra,  pp.  850,  851 
of  not  deciding  whether  the  Ehie  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  im- 
posed double  Jeopardy  limitations  on  the 
states  by  holding  that  even  under  Fifth 
Amendment  standards  the  claims  of  double 
Jeopardy  were  without  merit.  See  Keerle  v. 
State  of  Montana,  supra,  213  U.S.  at  138,  29 
S.Ct.  469,  53  L.Ed.  734;  see  also  the  1912  case 
of  Graham  v.  State  of  West  Virginia,  supra, 
224  U.S.  at  631,  32  S.Ct.  at  588.  Bead  In  this 
context  the  final  sentence  of  the  short  Brant- 
ley per  curiam,  disposing  of  the  constitu- 
tional challenge  with  the  words,  "It  was  not 
a  case  of  twice  in  Jeopardy  under  any  view 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
217  U.S.  at  285.  30  S.Ct.  at  515  could  be  fairly 
interpreted  to  mean  that  since  Trono  would 
permit  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  perhaps  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  general,  to  reprosecute  the  ac- 
cused for  the  greater  charge  In  such  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  little  basis  for  main- 
training  that  a  state  would  be  barred  by  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment  from  conducting 
such  a  reprosecution.  Trono  thtis  emerges  as 
the  linchpin  of  Brantley.  Without  Trono  the 
Supreme  Court  might  have  reached  tbe  same 
result.  But  if  Trono  had  been  decided  the 
other  way,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  some- 
what differently,  if  Green  rather  than  Trono 
had  been  the  antecedent  to  Brantley,  the 
result  in  Brantley  might  have  been  quite 
different,  even  if  tbe  fundamental  fairness 
standard  were  applied  to  determine  whether 
the  reprosecution  were  constitutionally  per- 
missible. Green  not  only  construed  the 
Double  Jeopardy  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment; it  also  perceived  and  articulated  tbe 
unfairness  in  such  reprosecutions.^"  The  fact 


^  The  opinion  in  Brantley  suggests,  as  a 
possible  basis  for  distinction,  that  there  the 
state  reprosecution  was  challenged  on  the 
basis  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  rather  than 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment:   "This  writ  of  error  was  sued 


out,  and  plaintiff  in  error  contended  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia 
was  in  violation  of  the  5th  Amendment  of  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  •  •  ••■  217 
U.S.  at  285.  30  S.Ct.  at  515.  However,  this 
appears  to  be  a  misstatement  of  the  Consti- 
tutional claim  (perhaps  refiectlng  of  the 
mode  of  analysis  discussed  in  the  text  infra) . 
The  brief  for  the  pl&intiff-in-error  clearly 
frames  the  constitutional  challenge  to  the 
reprosecution  In  terms  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Foui-teenth  Amendment,  and, 
in  fact,  the  brief  reads:  "It  Is  not  contended 
that  the  defendant  is  protected  by  •  •  •  [  the 
double  jeopardy]  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment •  •  *,  for  it  Is  recognized  that  by  a  long 
line  of  decisions  the  first  ten  Amendments 
are  not  operative  on  the  states"  (pp.  2-3). 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  also  Interpreted 
Brantley  as  being  "concerned  [with]  the  Due 
Process  Clause,"  Green  1.  United  States, 
supra,  355  US.  at  213,  78  S.Ct.  at  236  and 
presumably  he  meant  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment's Due  Process  Clause. 

'"For  the  educative  impact  of  Green,  see, 
e.g.,  Gomez  v.  Superior  Court  50  Cal.2d  640. 
328  P.2d  976  (1958) :  State  v.  WUhams,  30  N.J. 
105,  152  A.2d  9  (1959);  State  v.  Schoel,  54 
Wash.2d  388,  341  P.  2d  481  (1959);  reaching  a 
similar  result  under  state  constitutions.  Con- 
trast Blanton  v.  Commonwealth.  320  S.W.2d 
626  (Ky.l958) ;  State  v.  Thomas.  88  Ariz.  269, 
356  P.2d  20  ( 1960) .  For  the  state  law  prior  to 
Green,  see  generally,  Annot.  61  A.L.R.2d  1141 
(1958). 
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that  our  constitutional  understanding  Is  now 
dominated  by  Green  rather  than  Trono  Im- 
pairs the  Blgnlflcance  of  Brantley. 

( 10]    Thlnlly,   and   perhaps   most   Blgntfl- 
cantly.  the  authority  al  Brantley  and  the 
Kring  dictum  (eren  tf  the  latter  be  read  to 
reach   the    liurtant   double    Jeopardy   claim) 
has  been  taraMted  by  the  gradual  but  cer- 
tain evolution  ol  omx  constitutional  under- 
standing 0*  jTLBtlce  and  falmeas.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  the  mott  eloquent  and  ardent 
contemponvry  advocate  of  the  fundamental 
faimeu    ttandard,   eontistently    maintained 
that  in  applying  thiM  standard   the  courts 
are  permitted,  nay  are  required,  to  re-evaluate 
prior    interpretationt    of    the    Due    Process 
Clause  in  light  of  "changing  concepts  as  to 
minimum   itandards  of   fairness,"   Green   v. 
Onlted    States,    supra.    355    U.S.    at    215.    78 
set.  at  298   (dissenting  opinioni  .    see  also, 
e.  g..  MallnaU  v.  New  York.  324  U.S.  401,  414, 
65  S.Ct.  TBI,  89  L.Ed.   1029    ( 1945 1    (concur- 
ring opinion ) ;    Louisiana  ex   rel.  Francis   v. 
Resweber.    supra,    329    U.S.    at    466-^67.    67 
S.Ct    377-378;  Rochln  v.  California.  342  US. 
165,  72  set.  205.  96  L.Ed.   183    (1952);   and 
with  this  vievo  there  could  be  little  dispute. 
What  VMS  regarded  as  fair  in  one  epoch  of 
our  history  as  a  nation  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamentally    unfair    in     the    next,    even 
though   the  judgment   is  "not  ad   hoc  and 
episodic  but  duly  mindful  of  reconciling  the 
needs  of  continuity  and  of  change  in  pro- 
gressive societu."  Id.  at  172,  72  S.Ct.  at  209. 
Kring    (1882)    and   Brantley    (1910)    reached 
the  Supreme  Court  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
cepts  of   Justice   emanating   from    the   Due 
Process    Clause   of   the   Fourteenth    Amend- 
ment were  rudimentary   and   Insensitive   to 
outrageous  Imperfections  in  the  state  crim- 
inal processes.  To  mention  but  two  examples. 
It  was  not  until  the  1930'6  that  a  state  con- 
viction was  Invalidated  under  the  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause  because  it  rested  solely  "upon  con- 
fessions shown  to  have  been  extorted  by  of- 
ficers of  the  state  l5y  brutality  and  violence." 
Brown  v.  State  of  Mississippi,  297  U.S.  278, 
279,   56   S.Ct.  461.  462.   80   L.Ed.   682    (1936), 
or  because  an  accused  In  a  capital  case  was 
denied    the    effective    assistance   of   counsel, 
Powell  V.  State  of  Alabama,  287  U.S.  45,  53 
S.Ct.  55.  77  L.Ed.   158   (1932);   and  it  would 
be  naive  to  suppose  that  in  the  seventy  year 
period   between   the  adoption   of   the   Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  these  decisions,  no 
such  defects  existed  or  were  complained  of. 
Krlng  and  Brantley  aroee  during  this  lull  In 
the  Supreme   Court's  concern   for  constitu- 
tionally protected  human  rights,  and,  even 
If  Krlng  and  Brantley  be  read  as  declaring 
that    this   type   of   reprosecution    is   not   so 
fundamentally    unfair   as    to    amount    to    a 
denial  of  due  process  of  law,  we  would  de- 
cline to  follow  them  In  applying  the  funda- 
mental   fairness    standard,    not    merely    be- 
cause of  their  half  century   antiquity,   but 
because    we   would   not   be    faithful   to   the 
evolution  of  our  societal  values  if  we  reached 
any  other  conclusion. 

(Ill  New  York  was  constitutionally  for- 
bidden to  reprosecute  Hetenyl  for  first  de- 
gree murder  following  the  completion  of  the 
first  trial  and  to  tlie  extent  that  sections 
464  and  544  of  the  N.  Y.  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  authorize  such  a  reprosecution, 
they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 


[  12, 13]  The  Judgment  of  conviction  under 
which  Hetenyl  Is  presently  imprisoned  was 
entered  after  a  third  trial.  In  the  second 
trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  first  degree 
murder  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  that 
Judgment  of  conviction  was  reversed  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Neither  this  first 
reprosecution  for  first  degree  murder,  nor  the 
tact  that  it  resulted  In  a  conviction  for  that 
degree  of  murder,  nor  the  fact  that  the  con- 
Tletion  was  successfuly  appealed  by  the  ac- 
cused removed  the  constitutional  restrictions 
against  reprosecuting  him  for  first  degree 


murder  following  the  completion  of  the  first 
trial.  What  was  forbidden  after  the  first  trial 
remained  so  for  the  third  trial,  notwith- 
standing the  Intervention  of  the  second  trial 
and  that  appeal. 

[14]  If  the  third  trial  had  resulted  in  a 
vertllct  of  guilty  of  first  degree  murder  and 
Hetenyl    were    presenJy    imprisoned    under 
that    conviction,    and    the    legality    of    that 
detention  were  challenged  by  a  habeas  peti- 
tion, the  writ  would  surely  be  granted.  To 
deny  the  State  the  authority  to  reprosecute 
him  for  first  degree  murder  is  to  deny  it  the 
authority  of  convicting  him  of  that  charge, 
of   "succeeding"    in   that    reprosecution.   Cf. 
Ex   parte   Lange.  85   U.S.    (18   Wall.)    163.  21 
L.Ed.  872   (18741.  We  cannot  find  any  sense 
to  the  suggestion  "that  the  issue  of  double 
Jeopardy  can  not  be  raised  by  a  habeas  cor- 
pus  proceeding."   Barlcer    v.    State   of    Ohio. 
338  F.2d  532,  585.  rehearing  denied.  330  F.2d 
534   ( 6  Cir.  1964 1 .  True,  certain  cf  the  evils 
created  by  such  reprosecutions,  for  example, 
the  harassment  and  anxiety  inflicted  by  the 
retrial    iwelf,    cannot    be    remedied    by    the 
habea.'i  writ.  But  that  would  be  true  of  any 
post-conviction   relief,   including   direct  ap- 
peal,  which  w:s  employed  by   the  Supreme 
Court  in  Green  v    United  States,  to  mention 
only  one  instance.  This  inadequacy  of  post- 
conviction  relief   is   amply   compensated   by 
the  fiict  that  it  can  remedy  some  evils  created 
by    reprosecution.s.    such    as    the    increased 
probability    of    oMaining    a    conviction    by 
merely  trying  again,  and  it  enables  a  court 
other  than  that  v.hich  conducted   the  trial 
to  vindicate  and  to  protect  the  federal  con- 
stitutional right. 

|1')!  Ho've-,  er.  uii'.ike  the  accused  in  Green 
V.    United    Sla-^.'.    Hetenyl    does    not    stand 
con'icted  of  first  degree  murder.  On  the  third 
trial,  the  jury  found  him  fcuilty  of  second  de- 
cree murder,  and.  as  another  Jury  had  done 
on  t^ie  first  trial,  it  remained  silent  on  the 
fir.^t    dr^rrree   murder   charge.   The   State   was 
not  drnied  the  au'honty  to  reprosecute  him 
for  second  degree  murder  following  the  com- 
pletisr.  of  the  first  trial,  and  thtjs  there  may 
be  a  conceptual  difficulty  in  maintaining  it 
was  denied  the  authority  to  convict  him  of 
that  tharge.  Yet  v.e  believe  that  Hetenyl  Is 
beirg   held    in   custody    in    violation   of   the 
Due     Process     Clnuse     of     the     Fourteenth 
Ani5r.dm--^nt  to  the  C:institution  because  (1) 
there   was  a  reasonable   possibility   that   the 
conduct  of  the  tr.al  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  jury  wpre  affected  by  tlie  fact  that  He- 
teny;  wis  indicted,  prosecuted   and  charged 
with  first  degree  murder  and   (2)    the  State 
was  constituUonaliy  forbidden  to  prosecute 
him   for   first   degree   murder   following   the 
completion  of  the  first  trial.  Both  the  exist- 
ence of  this  possibility  of  prejudice  and  the 
fact  that  It  arises  from  a  violation  of  the 
accused's    constitutional    rights    render    the 
process  which  resulted  In  his  detention  con- 
stitutionally inadequate,  less  than  that  which 
Is  constitutionally  due. 

1 161  The  question  Is  not  whether  the  ac- 
cused was  actually  prejudiced,  but  whether 
there  is  reasonable  possibility  that  he  was 
prejudiced.  Pahy  v.  State  of  Connecticut, 
375  U.S.  85.  86-87,  84  S.Ct.  229,  11  L.Ed.2d  171 
(1963)  (lUegallv  seized  evidence);  see  also 
Glasser  v.  United  States,  315  U.S.  60,  76.  62 
S.Ct.  457,  86  LEd.  680  (1942)  (denial  of 
right  to  counsel) ;  Malinski  v.  New  York.  324 
U.S.  401.  404.  65  S.Ct.  781,  89  LEd.  1029 
(1945)  (coerced  confession);  Payne  v.  State 
of  Arkiuisas,  356  U.S.  560,  568,  356  VS.  560. 
2  L.Ed.2d  975  (1058)  (coerced  confession): 
Spano  V.  People  of  State  of  New  York.  360 
U.S.  315.  324.  79  S  Ct.  1202,  3  L.Ed.2d  1265 
(1959)  (coerced  confession);  cf.  Lyons  v. 
Stare  of  Oklahoma,  322  U.S.  596.  597  n.  1.  88 
L.Ed.  1481.  64  S.Ct.  1208  (1944)  (dictum) 
(coerced  confession).  The  ends  of  Justice 
would  not  be  served  by  requiring  a  factual 
determination  that  the  accused  was  actually 
prejudiced  In  his  third  trial  by  being  prose- 
cuted for  and  charged  with  first  degree  mur- 


der, nor  would  the  ends  of  Jvistlce  be  served 
by  Insisting  upon  a  quantitative  measure- 
ment of  that  prejudice.  The  energies  and 
resources  consumed  by  such  injury  would  be 
staggering  and  the  attainable  level  of  cer- 
tainty most  unsatisfactory.  There  could 
never  be  any  certainty  as  to  whether  the 
Jury  was  acttially  Influenced  by  the  uncon- 
stitutionally broad  scope  of  the  reprosecu- 
tion or  whether  the  accused's  defense  strat- 
egy was  Impaired  by  this  scope  of  the  charge, 
even  if  there  were  a  most  sensitive  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  trial  record  and  a  more 
suspect  and  controversial  Inquest  of  the 
Jurors  still   alive  and  available. 

I  17]   The   District   Court   below   declared: 
"Being  In  custody  for  the  crime  of  Murder 
in   ths    Second   Degree,   •    •   it   appears   that 
the  procedure  complained  of  has  not  resulted 
in   any  hardship   to  relator."  It  is  doubtful 
v.-hcther  this  declaration  could  be  viewed  as 
.1   finding  that   the   conduct  of   the   trial   or 
the  deliberations  of  the  Jury  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the    accused    was    indicted    and    was    being 
prosecuted  for  first  degree  murder  and  that 
the  jury  was  given  the  alternative  of  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  that  charge.  The  mere  fact 
that   the   accused   is   in   custody  for  second 
degree   murder,   the   only   reason   offered   by 
the  District  Court  to  Justify  its  conclusion 
that  "the  procedure  complained  of  has  not 
resulted  in  any  hardship  to  relator."  Is  not 
sufficient   to  exclude   this   possibility,   or  to 
make  it  less  than  reasonable.  However,  even 
if  the  statement  were  read  as  such  a  finding. 
it    would    not    be    entitled    to    the    slightest 
credulence.  The  District  Court  did  not  call 
for  or  examine  the  transcript  of  the  third 
trial,    nor   conduct    an   evidentiary   hearing, 
cf.  Townsend  v.  Sain,  372  U.S.  293.  83  S.Ct. 
745.  9  L.Ed.2d  770  (1963).  nor  engage  In  any 
other  factual  inquiries,  and  thus  the  usual 
reasons  for  deferring  to  the  findings  of  fact 
of  the  lower  court  are  entirely  lacking. 

[181  We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  no 
legitimate  interest  would  be  served  by  re- 
manding the  case  to  a  non-appellate  court 
for  a  finding  as  to  whether  there  Is  a  reason- 
able possibility  that  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
or  the  deliberations  of  the  Jury  were  affected 
by  the  range  of  the  prosecution  and  charge. 
The  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  prejudice  has  traditi- 
onally been  posed  and  resolved  by  the  ap- 
pellate courts,  as  the  harmless  error  statute 
(28  U.S.C.  §  2111)  requires,  at  least  in  non- 
constitutional  areas;  and  thus  In  this  in- 
stance the  accumulated  experience  to  be 
drawn  upon  lies  with  appellate  rather  than 
trial  Judges.  Moreover,  in  this  instance,  and 
on  the  elementary  facts  established — that 
the  indictment  of  the  third  trial  charged 
first  degree  murder,  that  the  prosecution 
focused  on  obtaining  a  conviction  on  that 
charge,  and  that  the  Jury  was  given  the 
alternative  of  finding  him  guilty  of  that 
charge — we  hold  that  there  would  be  no 
rational  basis  for  concluding  that  it  is  not 
reasonably  possible  that  the  accused  was 
prejudiced  by  the  unconstitutionally  broad 
scope  of  the  prosecution.^ 

The  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  would  not 
by  Itself  be  such  a  rational  basis.  Fahy  v. 
State  of  Connecticut,  supra.  375  VS.  at  86-87, 
84  S,Ct,  229.  We  would  siwely  hesitate  before 
assuming,  or  assigning  to  any  other  court 
the  responsibility  of  determining,  whether 
there  Is  ample  evidence  to  support  the  ver- 
dict in  a  criminal  case,  especially  when  that 
evidence  linking  the  accused  with  the  crimi- 
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^-  See.  by  way  of  illustration  State  v.  Ross. 
29  Mo.  32  (1859);  State  v.  Tweedy.  11  Iowa 
350.  357-358  (1860) ;  State  v.  Dennlson.  31  La. 
Ann.  847.  849  (1879):  West  v.  State  55  Fla. 
200.  46  So.  93  (1908) ;  People  v.  Gessinger.  238 
Mich.  625  628-629.  214  N.W.  184  185  (1927), 
reaching  similar  results  under  state  law.  But 
compare  Slaughter  v.  State.  25  Tenn.  (6 
Humph.)  410  (1846)  and  SUte  v.  Belden,  33 
Wis.  120  (1873). 


nal  act  Is  entirely  circumstantial.  That  re- 
sponsibility would  require  examining  every 
line  of  testimony  and  every  exhibit,  resolv- 
ing in  favor  of  the  accused  all  conflicts  in 
testimony,  and  drawing  aU  the  Inferences 
urged  by  the  accused — a  task  that  Is  as  sub- 
ject to  abuse  as  it  is  monumental.  But  even 
if  that  responsibility  were  assumed  and 
faithfully  discharged,  and  a  court  concluded 
that  there  was  ample  evidence  to  support 
the  verdict  finding  Hetenyl  gulltv  of  second 
degree  murder.^^  that  court  would  not  be 
Justified  in  excluding  the  reasonable  pos- 
sibility that  the  accused  was  prejudiced  by 
the  unconstitutionally  broad  scope  of  the 
prosecution.  The  mere  fact  that  Hetenyl 
could  have — log^lcally  and  legally — been  con- 
victed of  second  degree  murder  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  evidence,  does  not  mean  that  he 
tDould  have  been  so  convicted  If  he  were  not 
also  charged  with  first  degree  murder.  For 
example,  it  is  entirely  j>ossible  that  without 
the  inclusion  of  the  first  degree  murder 
charge,  the  Jury,  reflecting  a  not  unfamiliar 
desire  to  compromise  might  have  returned 
a  guilty  verdict  on  the  first  degree  man- 
slaughter charge  on  the  same  evidence.  There 
Is.  of  course,  no  basis  for  predicting  with  any 
confidence,  that  this  would  have  been  the 
outcome  of  the  third  trial  if  Hetenyl  had  not 
been  reprosecuted  for  first  degree  murder: 
but  neither  Is  there  any  basis  for  predicting, 
with  any  confidence,  that  this  would  not 
have  been  the  outcome.  To  make  this  latter 
prediction  on  the  basis  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  would  be  to  Ignore  reality  and, 
in  effect,  to  have  Judges  make  the  choice 
entrusted  to  the  Jury. 

[19]  Nor  do  we  find  section  30  of  the  N.Y. 
Penal  Law  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  prejudice.  It  pro- 
vides: "Whenever  a  crime  is  distinguished 
Into  degrees,  the  Jury,  If  they  convict  the 
prisoner,  must  find  the  degree  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  Is  guilty."  Just  as  it  Is  unrealistic 
to  maintain  that  the  first  Jury's  silence  on 
the  first  degree  murder  charge  admits  of 
only  one  possible  explanation,  that  the  Jury 
unanimously  beUeved  the  state  had  failed  to 
prove  all  the  elements  of  the  charge  beyond 

a  reasonable  doubt,  see  supra  pp. .  856  it 

would  be  unrealistic  to  maintain  that  the 
third  Jury's  verdict  of  guilty  of  second  degree 
mtu'der  admits  of  only  one  explanation,  that 
the  Jury  unanimously  believed  the  state 
failed  to  prove  all  the  elements  of  first  degree 
murder  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  although 
it  unanimously  believed,  without  giving  any 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  accused 
was  also  charged  with  first  degree  murder, 
that  the  state  had  proved  the  elements  of 
second  degree  murder  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Cf.  Jackson  v.  Denno.  378  U.S.  368.  84 
S.Ct.  1774.  12  LJld.  908  (1964).  The  point  Is 
not  that  tJie  other  explanations  are  more 
probable,  but  merely  that  they  are  possible 
and  that  they  are  within  the  realm  of  reason 
rather  than  fantasy.  Although  some  of  the 
other  explanations,  such  as  the  Jury  com- 
promising Its  verdict,  depend  on  the  Jury 
having  disobeyed  certain  commands  of  state 
law,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
reasonably  possible.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason 
not  to  preserve  the  accused's  opportunity  to 
reap  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  new  trial 
(absent  the  first  degree  mtu'der  charge)  tiiat 
might  only  be  bestowed  if  the  next  Jury 
disobeys  state  law  and  compromises  Its 
verdict.  The  opportunity  to  obtain  such   a 


'^  On  direct  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  entered  In  the  third  trial,  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  declared,  without  any  elab- 
oration, that  the  verdict  "is  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,**  see  strpra.  p.  848.  It 
should  be  noted  that  under  New  York  stand- 
ards even  If  the  evidence  Is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  verdict  an  error  could  nevertheless 
be  prejudicial  and  thus  require  reversal,  see 
the  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  conviction 
entered  on  the  first  trial,  supra,  p.  847. 


benefit  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  ac- 
cused's right  to  trial  by  Jury  and  It  would 
Indeed  be  Ironical,  not  to  mention  unfair.  If 
the  accused  were  deprived  of  that  oppor- 
tunity because  the  state  violated  his  consti- 
tutional rights  by  reprosecuting  him  In  these 
circumstances  for  first  degree  murder. 

[20-24]  We  are  not  suggesting  that  when- 
ever the  range  of  the  prosecution  Is  im- 
properly broad  or  a  greater  charge  is  im- 
properly submitted  to  the  Jury  the  trial  is 
rendered  constitutionally  inadequate.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  consider  that  more  far- 
reaching  question,  for  here  the  impropriety 
consisted  of  a  violation  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tional mandate.  The  breadth  of  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  submission  to  jury  of  the  first 
de^ec  murder  charge  were  Improper  because 
they  violated  Hetenyi's  constitutional  right 
not  to  be  reprosecuted  for  first  degree  mur- 
der following  the  completion  of  the  first 
trial;  his  constitutional  right  was  violated 
regardless  of  whether  the  reprosecution  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal  or  conviction  for  that 
crime.  See  supra,  p.  858.  The  source  of  th3 
impropriety  does  not  Increase  the  possibility 
of  prejudice,  nor  does  it  alter  the  ways  in 
which  the  error  could  work  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  accused.  See  Pahy  v.  State  of  Con- 
necticut, supra.  375  U.S.  at  05.  84  S.Ct.  229 
(diiitenting  opinion) .  Inste;.d.  !tr>  significance 
is  derived  from  our  understanding  that  an 
8 cruised  is  not  afforded  due  process  of  law 
v.hen  his  federal  constitutional  rights  have 
been  violated  and  the  conduct  w'aich  vio- 
lated his  constitutional  rights  created  a  rea- 
sonable possibility  of  prejudicing  the  ac- 
cused. This  understanding  reflects  the  view 
that  an  Individual's  federal  coistltutional 
rights  are  among  those  that  are  most  funda- 
mental and  it  enables  a  federal  court  to  vin- 
dicate and  protect  those  rights.  The  concept 
of  "due  process  of  law"  embodied  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  t'nen  not  only  imposes 
substantive  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
states  to  reprosecute  an  individual  for  the 
same  crime;  it  also  entitles  an  accused,  as  a 
condition  of  depriving  him  of  his  liberty,  to 
a  trial  where  there  is  no  reasonable  possi- 
bility that  violation  of  his  constitutional 
rights  has  worked  to  his  prejudice. 

We  therefore  hold:  I.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Im- 
poses some  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
states  to  reprosecute  an  Individual  for  the 
same  crime.  II.  New  York  transgressed  these 
limitations  by  reprosecuting  Hetenyl  for  first 
degree  murder  following  the  completion  of 
the  first  trial,  notwithstanding  Heten\i's 
successful  appeal  of  the  second  degree 
murder  conviction  obtained  In  that  trial.  III. 
There  is  a  reasonable  pKJsslbillty  that 
Hetenj-l  was  prejudiced  In  his  third  trial  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  Indicted,  prosecuted 
and  charged  with  first  degree  murder;  and 
both  this  possibility  of  prejudice  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  created  by  conduct  that  violated 
the  accused's  constitutional  rights  rendered 
this  trial  constitutionally  inadequate.  Het- 
enyl has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law.  and  therefore  he  is  being 
held  In  custody  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  order  below  denying  Hetenjl's 
applicaton  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Is 
reversed,  with  Instructions  that  the  writ  be 
granted  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
New  York  afford  Hetenyl  a  new  trial  that 
conforms  to  the  principles  set  forth  In  this 
opinion. 

Assigned  counsel  for  relator  on  this  appeal. 
Ernest  J.  Brown,  Bsq.,  of  Cambridge.  Massa- 
chusetts, represented  his  client  with  elo- 
quency  and  perception,  and  we  are  indeed 
grateful. 

Reversed. 

Metzner,  District  Judge  (dissenting) : 

The  question  present«l  here  Is  whether 
the  guarantee  contained  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment  against  double  Jeopardy  should 
be  absorbed  by  the  ^urteenth  Amendment 
so  as  to  make  It  applicable  to  state  prosecu- 


tions. If  the  answer  be  yes,  then  ttoe  full 
scope  of  that  guarantee  as  interpreted  by 
the  federal  courts  is  applicable  to  tixe  states. 
Malloy  V.  Hogan.  S78  U.S.  1.  10,  84  S.Ct. 
1489.  12L.Ed.2d653  (1964). 

Many  state  prosecutions  hare  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  Supreme  Court  as  volatlve  of 
the  guarantee  against  double  Jeopardy,  but 
in  none  of  these  has  the  plea  been  sustained. 
These  cases  are  all  referred  to  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion. 

The  leading  authority  on  the  subject  Is 
Palko  1.  State  of  Connecticut.  302  U.S.  319. 
58  set.  149,  82  L.Ed.  283  (1037).  Palko  pre- 
sented a  much  stronger  factual  case  for  a  de- 
termination contrary  to  the  one  reached  by 
the  Court  than  is  presented  here.  PoZfco  had 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  07:  an  indictment  charg- 
ing murder  in  the  first  degree.  A  sentence 
0/  life  imprisonment  was  imposed.  After 
rcTer.''al  Palko  u-as  retried  and  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  clear  refusal  by  the  Court  to  find 
an  invasion  of  Palko's  guarantee  against 
double  jeopardy,  as  provided  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  ailoued  the  death  penalty  to 
siand. 

Hetenyl  claims  that  he  should  have  been  re- 
tried only  on  a  charge  of  second  degree  mur- 
der. The  first  retrial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but 
upon  reversal  and  a  second  retrial  he  was 
found  guilty  of  a  second  degree  murder,  for 
which  crime  he  is  now  incarcerated. 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Court  (Mapp  v.  State  of 
Ohio,  367  US.  643,  81  S.Ct.  168.  6  L.Ed.2d 
1081  (1961),  search  and  seizure;  Robinson  v. 
State  of  California.  370  U.S.  660.  82  S.Ct.  1417. 
8  L.Ed  .2d  758  (1962).  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment;  Gideon  v.  Walnrlght.  372  U.S. 
335,  83  set.  792.  9  L.Ed.2d  799  (1963).  right 
to  counsel;  Malloy  v.  Hogan.  supra,  self- 
incrimination;  Pointer  v.  State  of  Texas,  380 
US.  400,  85  set.  1065,  13  L.Ed  2d  923  <  19651, 
right  to  confrontation),  either  the  test 
enunciated  in  Palko  or  the  holding  of  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Connecticut  statute  In- 
volved therein  will  be  overruled.  But  see  the 
concurring  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
and  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  In  Pointer  v.  Texas, 
supra.  However,  the  Incorporation  of  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Into  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
at  the  expense  of  departing  from  several  long- 
standing Supreme  Court  decisions  Is  a  step 
which  should  only  be  taken  by  that  Court. 

The  order  should  be  affirmed. 


I  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  No.  307 — September  Term.  1964. 
Argued  January  21.  1965  Docket  No.  29208] 

United  States  ex  rel.  Theodore  R.  Stovall, 
Appellant  v.  Honorable  Wu-raED  Denno.  as 
Warden    op    Sing    Sing    Pkeson,   Ossininc. 
fiirw  York.  Appellee 
(Before:  Moore,  Friendly  and  Marshall.  Cir- 
cuit Judges) 
(Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Inzer 
B.  Wyatt,  Judge,  denying  an  application  by  a 
state  prisoner  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Reversed. ) 

Leon  B.  Polsky  (Anthony  F.  Marra.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society,  New  York.  NY),  for  Ap- 
pellant. 

Henry  P.  DeVine.  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney ( William  Cahn.  District  Attorney.  Nassau 
County ) .  for  Appellee. 

OPrNION — MARCH    31,     1965 

circuit  Judge  Fbiendlt.  Theodore  Stovall. 
under  sentence  of  death  for  the  brutal  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Paul  Behrendt  in  Nassau  County. 
N.Y..  appeals  from  Judge  Wyatt's  denial  of 
an  application  In  the  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  Judge  granted  a  certifi- 
cate of  probable  cause,  28  U.S.C.  i  2253,  and 
leave  to  appeal  in  forma  pauperis,  28  U.S.C. 
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I  1916(a),  and  reassigned  the  l«gal  Aid  So- 
ciety to  represent  Stovall  on  appeal,  28  U.S.C. 
i  1916(d). 

We  wish  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  gfTOund  which  was  principally  argued 
to  us  and  on  which  we  are  constrained  to 
reverse,  although  raised  In  Stovall's  hand- 
written petition  In  the  district  court,  was  not 
argued  to  and  consequently  was  not  dis- 
cussed by  Judge  Wyatt,  counsel  having 
relied  on  a  quite  different  point  mentioned 
at  the  end  ol  this  opinion.  We  do  not  at  all 
approve  this  method  of  presentation.  But 
since  the  case  is  a  capital  one,  and  the  rele- 
vant facta  are  sufficiently  revealed  in  the 
state  court  record,  we  shall  dispose  of  the 
appeal  on  the  merits — as.  indeed,  the  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  has  commendably 
requested. 

Late  on  the  night  of  August  23-24.   1961. 
Dr.  Paul  Behrendt  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
the   kitchen   of   his   home   in   Garden  City. 
Long  Island.  His  wife.  Dr.  Prances  Behrendt, 
vainly  coming  to  his  asslsUnce.  was  griev- 
ously   wounded.    The    police,    who    quickly 
arrived  on  the  scene  as  the  result  of  a  tele- 
phone call  for  medical  aid  which  Mrs.  Beh- 
rendt had  managed  to  make,   found   many 
pieces  of  telltale  evidence    They   discovered 
a  key  chain  with  three  keys,  one  of  which 
was  to  Stovalls  locker  in   a   Brooklyn  store 
where  he  worked.  They  also  found  a  bloody 
shirt  with  the  Identification  tag  of  a  laun- 
dry  used   by   Stovall.   Further    Investigation 
In  the   morning  of   August  24   led    (fol.  34 1 
the  police  to  a  bar  which  Stovall  had  visited 
the   previous   night.  This,   in   turn,   brought 
them  to  a  man  whom  Stovall  had  called  by 
telephone  from  the  bar;  he  supplied  Stovalls 
name  and  the  address  of  Stovall's  sister  in 
Hempstead,  Long  Island.  Proceeding  to  this 
address    around    4    PM.    the    police    fount! 
Stovall    and     also    Dr.    Behrendfs    blood- 
stained white  coat.   They  arrested  him  and 
seized  the  coat,  a  pair  of  trousers  owned  by 
Stovall   which   were   stained   with   blood   of 
Mrs.  Behrendfs  blood  type,   and   his  pork- 
pie    hat.    The    shirt    left    in    the    Behrendt 
kitchen  was  similarly  stained,   but  a  piece 
torn   from   it.   found   under  Dr.   Behrendfs 
armpit,  was  colored  with  blood  of  the  Doc- 
tor's type.   At  the   trial   Stovalls  sister   and 
a  man  who  was  living  with  her  testified  to 
Stovall's  appearance  at  her  room  in  Hemp- 
stead around  12:30  A.M.  on  the  morning  of 
August  24.  without  the  white  shirt  he  had 
been  wearing  earlier  that  evening  but  with 
the  white  Jacket  and  with  bloody  pants  and 
a    smear   of    blood    on    his    forehead.    Mrs. 
Behrendt  Identified  Stovall  at  the  trial. 

With  all  this  identification  evidence— and 
there  was  a  good  deal  more— it  may  t>e  won- 
dered what  Justification  ran  exist  for  federal 
interposition.  The  answer  lies  in  an  episode 
we  shall  now  recount. 

On  the  evening  of  August  24.  Stovall  was 
questioned  by  the  prosecutor  at  police  head- 
quarters:  the  statement  was  almost  wholly 
exculpatory.  The  next  morning  he  was  ar- 
raigned, on  a  detective's  charge  of  first  de- 
gree  murder,    before   a   state   district   court 
Judge.   The    Judge    Informed    Stovall.   as   re- 
quired  by    §  188   of   the   New   York   Code   of 
Criminal  Procedure,  "You  have  the  right  to 
the  aid  of  a  lawyer  or  counsel  in  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings  and  before  any  further 
proceedings  are  had":  asked.  "Do  you  want 
to  get  a  lawyer?":  and  said,  "If  you  do.  I'll 
give  you  time  to  get  one  before  we  proceed 
at   this   particular   time."   Stovall   answered 
that  he  did.  and  on  the  Judge's  further  [foi. 
351    inquiry,  "you're  getting  your  own  law- 
yer; is  that  right?",  responded  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   The   Judge   then   announced   that   he 
would   "put   It   over    to   August   31st.    next 
Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  at- 
torney." and  directed  that  Stovall  be  "re- 
manded pending  further  pleading  ' 

Section  192  of  New  York's  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  prescribes,  so  far  as  here  per- 
tinent, that  "If  an  adjournment  be  had  for 


any  cause,  the  magistrate  must  commit  the 
defendant  for  examination."  ■  and  §  193  adds 
that  the  commitment  shall  be  to  the  sheriff, 
save  In  New  York  City  where  it  is  to  be  to  the 
commissioner  of  correction.  We  were  told  at 
the  argument  that  the  sheriff  of  Nassau 
County  does  not  have  a  representative  avail- 
able in  the  arraigning  courts  and  that  re- 
sponsibility for  placing  committed  defend- 
ants in  his  hands  rests  with  the  police. 
After  the  arraignment  but  apparently  before 
Stovall  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriff,  two 
detectives  took  him.  handcuffed  to  one  of 
them,  to  the  hospital  where  Mrs.  Behrendt 
had  undergone  extensive  surgery,  and  into 
her  room.  Three  high  police  officers  and  two 
prosecutors  were  also  there.  One  of  the  police 
officers  asked  Mrs.  Behrendt  whether  Stovall 
was  -the  man";  she  said  he  was.  At  some 
time  one  of  the  officers  asked  Stovall  "to 
Siiy  a  few  words  for  voice  identiJlcation";  he 
did — just  what  does  not  appear. 

I:i  opening  the  case  at  trial  the  prosecutor 
said,  outlining  the  People's  evidence; 

•There  will  be  further  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Behrendt  observed  this  defendant  while  she 
was  m  the  hospital  and  the  defendant  was 
taken  to  her  She  identified  him.  I  don't  be- 
lie', e  that  she  has  ever  seen  him  since,  and 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  identify  him 
here  in  |fol.  36 1  court  I  do  not  know  at  this 
timf  B'.it  she  will  be  called  and.  gentlemen, 
m  short  there  will  be  other  evidence  that 
will   be   produced   for  your  consideration." 

Defense  coun.sel  made  no  objection  or  re- 
qup=:  for  a  ml.- 'rial.  When  the  two  detectives 
were  railed,  bei  ire  Mrs.  Behrendt  was  asked 
to  testify,  defense  counsel  cross-examined 
them  as  to  the  hospital  identification,  bring- 
ing out.  among  other  things,  that  the  pohce 
chiefs  and  the  prosecutors  had  been  with 
Mrs  Behrendt  before  Stovall  entered  in  hand- 
cutls.  that  there  was  no  Itne-up,  and  that 
Stovall  was  the  only  Negro  in  the  room.  In 
the  course  of  her  testimony  Mrs.  Behrendt 
identified  Stovall  in  court  and,  without  ob- 
jection, stated  she  had  also  seen  him  in  the 
hospital.  NY  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
§  393-b. 

Stovall  contends  that  use  of  the  hospital 
identification  constituted  a  denial  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  a  violation  of  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination,  guaranteed 
respectively  by  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments, now  neld  to  have  been  made  appli- 
cable to  the  states  bv  the  Fourteenth. 
Gideon  v.  Wainuright.  372  U.S.  335  (1963): 
Malloy  v.  Hogan.  378  U.S.  1  (1964).  and  also 
that  the  procedure  employed  at  the  hospital 
so  prejudiced  the  identification  that  its  use 
violated  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  We  need  deal  only  with 
the  first  contention. 

New  York  does  not  dispute  that  Stovall's 
constitutional  right  to  counsel  had  come  into 
being  when  he  was  brought  before  a  Judge 
for  arraignment.  Hamilton  v.  Alabama,  368 
U.S.  52  (1961):  White  v.  Maryland.  373  U.S. 
59  (1963).  The  Judge's  belief  that  Stovall  was 
obtaining  counsel  of  his  own  choosing  was 
understandable,  even  though,  at  the  ad- 
journed hearing,  it  turned  out  that  Stovall 
was  without  means  and  wished  counsel  to  be 
assigned.  But  a  prospect  of  counsel  is  not 
the  same  as  having  one,  and  once  the  right 
was  attached  and  has  not  |fol.  37]  been 
waived,  there  are  means — interrogation  being 
the  most  obvious — from  which.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  waiver,  the  state  no  longer  can  gain 
incriminating  evidence  without  notice  to 
him,  whatever  the  situation  in  the  "investi- 
gatoriai"  stage.  Consistent  with  this  con- 
stitutional requirement.  New  York  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  directs  that  after  in- 
forming the  defendant  of  "his  right  to  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  before  any  further  proceedings  are 


had,"  §  188,  the  magistrate  must  "allow  the 
defendant  a  reasonable  time  to  send  for 
counsel,  and  adjourn  the  examination  for 
that  purpose,"  and  upon  defendant's  request, 
must  send  a  peace  officer  to  take  a  message  to 
counsel.  I  189.  Here,  without  awaiting  the 
presence  of  counsel.  New  York  caused  Stovall 
to  be  brought  before  Mrs.  Behrendt  for  iden- 
tification, and  then  used  that  testimony  to 
his  detriment  at  the  trial. 

The  State's  first  answer  is  that  testimony 
concerning    the    hospital    identification    was 
initially  brought  out  by  the  defense  in  cross- 
examination,    and    that    at   no   time   did    it 
object   to   disclosure  of  the  incident   to   the 
jury.  Normally  there  could  be  no  valid  claim 
of  error  if  a  defendant  presented  evidence 
which  he  could  bar  and  the  State  followed 
with  a  then  harmless  repetition.  However,  the 
prosecutor  had  unequivocally  announced  at 
the   start  of   the   trial   that  Mrs.   Behrendt 
would  testify  to  her  earlier  identification:  in 
this  context,  defense  counsel's  attempt  to  dis- 
credit such  evidence  in  advance,  while  the 
detectives  were  available  for  cross-examina- 
tion, rather  than  having  to  recall  them,  can- 
not fairly  be  deemed  an  independent  attempt 
to   introduce   the   identification   as   part   of 
Stovall's  case.  The  failure  to  object  to  the 
State's  announced  intention  to  offer  the  hos- 
pital identification  is  more  troublesome.  Al- 
though a  mistrial  could  have  been  sought 
when  the  prosecutor  first  mentioned  this  In 
his  opening,   it  would   be  going  too   far  to 
insist  on  so  instantaneous  |fol.  38)  a  reaction, 
with  the  risk  of  dramatizing  the  incident  to 
the   Jury   if   the   request   were   denied.   But 
there  was  time  for  defense  counsel  to  seek  an 
exclusionary  ruling,  outside  the  presence  of 
the  Jury,  before  the  detectives  took  the  stand. 
While  we  see  no  real  excuse  for  this  omission, 
we  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  per- 
mit .so  demanding  a  standard  in  a  capital 
case/' 

The    State    also    argues    that    the    lack   of 
counsel  worked  no  prejudice  since  the  hos- 


'  Of  course,  this  means  pending  examina- 
tion of  the  charge  by  the  magistrate— not 
examination  of  the  defendant. 


-We  have  had  some  concern  whether  any 
New  York  court  has  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  objection  as  to  Mrs.  Beh- 
rendfs Identification.  Point  IV  of  Stovall's 
brief  In  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  deals 
with  the  hospital  identification;  in  the  course 
of   this,  it  was   argued    (p.  37)    that  "What 
transpired  at  the  hospital  was  after  the  de- 
fendant had  been  arraigned,  while  the  de- 
fendant   was    under    arrest    and    while    the 
defendant  was  without  counsel."  citing  Peo- 
ple v.  Meyer.  11  N.  Y.  2d  162.  227  N.  Y.  S.  2d 
427  (1962).  and  People  v.  Rodriguez,  11  N.  Y. 
2d  279.  229  N.  Y.  S.  2d  353  (1962) .  The  Peo- 
ple's brief  said  in  answer  (p.  48)   only  that 
the    testimony   complained    of    was   elicited 
at  the  trial  In  cross-examination  of  one  of 
the  detectives.  After  affirming  the  conviction 
on  the  first  degree  murder  count.  13  N.  Y. 
2d  1094.  246  N.  Y.  S.  2d  410  (1963) ,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  amended  its  remittitur  to  state 
that  there  were  persented.  and  It  had  neces- 
sarily passed  upon,  various  questions  under 
the   Federal    Constitution,    including   appel- 
lant's contention  "that  his  rights  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  violated  in  that  appellant 
was  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  after 
arraignment."  13  N.  Y.  2d  1178.  248  N.  Y.  S. 
2d   56.   57    (1964).   In  the   light   of   Stovall's 
brief  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  cases 
there  cited,  this  can  be  charitably  read  as  in- 
cluding the  Sixth  Amendment  contention  as 
to  the  same  episode.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  thought  that  Stovall  never  did  raise  the 
Sixth   Amendment   claim   in   the  New   York 
courts,   and   if   we   should   assume   that   he 
would  be  required  now  to  present  this  by  an 
available  state  method,  there  appears  to  be 
no  way  in  which  he  can  raise  it  now,  see 
People  v.  Howard.  12  N.  Y.  2d  65,  236  N.  T.  S. 
2d    39    (1962),    cert,    denied.    374   U.    S.    840 
( 1963) ,  and  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.  S.  391,  434r-35, 
438-40  (1963),  would  seem  applicable. 
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pltal  "show  up"  did  not  amoimt  to  self- 
incrimination  Euad  therefore  counsel  could 
not  have  prevented  it.  Quite  apart  from 
whether  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion covers  evidence  obtained  outside  the 
courtroom  and  later  sought  to  be  Introduced, 
see  I  fol.  39  ]  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  f  2252,  at 
328  &  n.  27  (McNaughton  rev.  1961),  It  is 
usually  said  that  the  privilege  does  not  invest 
a  defendant  with  Immunity  from  exposing 
himself  to  identification,  even  if  this  Includes 
some  movement,  such  as  going  from  the  Jail 
to  the  courtroom  for  trial  or  rising,  If  called 
upon,  see  People  v.  Gardner,  144  N.Y.  119. 
127-30  (1894);  8  Wlgmore,  supra,  12365; 
Magulre,  Evidence  of  Guilt  §  2.04  at  25-33 
( 1959 ) ;  and  it  may  well  be  argued  that  tise 
of  the  vocal  chords,  when  these  are  not  em- 
ployed to  produce  utterances  of  testimonial 
value,  stands  no  differently  than  that  of  the 
arm  muscles.  See  Holt  v.  United  States,  218 
U.S.  245,  252  (1910) ;  8  Wigmore,  supra,  §  2265 
at  396  &  n.  9.  The  bulk  of  decisions  on  this 
subject  deal  with  what  testimony  can  be 
given  when  the  defendant  has  taken  the 
action  directed  or  what  comment  can  be 
made  when  he  has  refused  to  take  it — not 
with  what  counsel  can  do  to  prevent  the 
Issue  from  arising  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  that, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  episode  takes  place  in 
the  most  bemgn  form.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
made  this  distinction  In  the  Holt  case,  where 
the  defendant,  a  soldier  under  arrest,  had 
put  on  a  blouse  on  the  order  of  officers  con- 
stituting a  board  of  investigation,  and  testi- 
mony that  it  fitted  was  introduced  at  the 
trial:  "Moreover,  we  need  not  consider  how 
far  a  court  would  go  in  compeiUng  a  man  to 
exhibit  himself.  For  when  he  is  exhibited, 
whether  voluntarily  or  by  order,  and  even  If 
the  order  goes  too  far,  the  evidence,  if  ma- 
terial, is  competent.  Adams  v.  Neu:  York,  192 
U.S.  585,"  218  VS.  at  233.= 

The  question  whether  the  lack  of  counsel 
was  prejudicial  to  Stovall  does  not  turn  on 
whether  forbidden  self-  Ifol.  40)  incrimina- 
tion occurred.  Assuming  that  the  trip  in- 
volved no  such  violation,  there  were  still 
many  things  that  counsel  might  have  done. 
He  might  have  persuaded  the  prosecutor,  in 
the  state's  own  interest,  if  not  to  forgo  the 
hospital  identification,  at  least  t3  assure  cou- 
ditions  better  designed  to  avoid  suggestion. 
He  might  have  persuaded  tlie  judge  to  direct 
that  Stovall  be  immediately  sent  to  and  then 
kept  In  Jail  pending  trial,  or  be  put  before 
Mrs.  Behrendt  only  under  fair  conditions 
such  as  a  line-up,  or  be  accompanied  ty 
counsel  who  might  question  her.  See  Com- 
monwealth V.  Brines.  29  Pa.  Dist.  1091  (C.  P. 
1920).  Or.  as  a  last  resort,  he  might  have 
advised  Stovall  to  refuse  to  go,  or  t-o  remain 
silent  If  taken  by  force.  Granting  all  this,  it 
remains  true  that  the  chance  that  counsel's 
presence  would  have  altered  events  Is  con- 
siderably less  here  than  In  the  case  of  volun- 
tary confessions,  where  a  lawyer's  advice  can 
almost  Insure  that  none  would  be  forth- 
coming. Nevertheless,  Stovall's  transporta- 
tion to  the  hosplUl,  his  modicum  of  cooper- 
ation In  the  visit  and  the  nature  of  the 
Identification  procedure,  each  would  have 
offered  counsel  an  opportunity  to  intervene; 
taking  them  all  together,  in  the  context  of  a 
capital  case,  we  cannot  say  hfe  probability  of 
success  was  so  slight  that  the  lack  of  counsel 
was  harmless.*  Even  if  Mrs.  Behrendfs  condi- 


tion bad  been  such  as  to  make  It  Imperative 
that  Stovall  be  taken  to  the  hospital  when 
and  as  be  was,  which  the  record  does  not 
indicate,  there  was  no  Blmllar  compulsion  on 
the  [fol.  41)  prosecutor  to  use  the  evidence 
against  Stovall,  and  we  think  the  Sixth 
Amendment  precluded  this. 

Even  with  our  incomplete  statement  of  the 
massive  evidence  showing  Stovall  to  have 
been  the  killer  of  Dr.  Behrendt.  It  would  be 
naive  not  to  recognize  that  the  episode  of  the 
hospital  identification  has  been  overblown  to 
a  significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  any- 
thing it  could  have  had  at  the  trial.  Indeed, 
at  the  argument  in  this  court,  counsel  for 
Stovall  stated,  with  complete  frankness,  that 
at  a  new  trial  the  defense  primarily  relied 
on  would  be  Insanity — an  issue  which  was 
raised  and  necessarily  found  against  him  at 
the  first  trial  and  on  which  the  hospital  iden- 
tification had  no  bearing.  A  blunder  by  the 
prosecutor  in  offering  the  evidence,  which 
had  no  probable  causal  relation  in  the  ver- 
dict, Is  thus  to  result  in  a  new  trial  on  the 
defense  of  insanity  which  Stovall  has  already 
had  a  fair  opportunity  to  establish.^^  We  do 
not  find  our  role  in  bringing  this  about  a 
p£UT,icularly  congenial  one.  But  the  only  prin- 
ciple ufwn  which  the  relative  unimportance 
of  the  hospital  identification  could  Justify 
denial  of  the  writ  would  be  the  doctrine  of 
harmless  error,  applied  in  United  States  v. 
Gucrra,  334  P.  2d  138.  144-47  (2  Cir),  cert. 
denied.  379  U.S.  936  (1964).  Here,  in  contrast 
to  that  case,  where  the  unlawfully  obtained 
statement  was  "an  abortive  attempt  to  im- 
peach" the  defendant  "on  a  minor  Issue. "  the 
statement  was  iaculpatxjry  on  the  central 
question  of  his  presence  on  the  occasion  of 
the  crime:  indeed.  Afrs.  Behrendfs  was  the 
only  identification  tliat  was  tcstiir.cnial 
rather  tlian  circum-  [fol.  42]  stantial'  and 
the  jury  asked  that  all  her  testimony  be  re- 
read, a" claim  of  harmless  error  as  to  a  con- 
viction must  surmount  an  exceedingly  high 
h'.irdle.  even  on  collateral  attack,  when  the 
error  was  constitutional  and  the  punish- 
ment is  death.  See  Bruno  v.  United  Stata^. 
308  U.S.  287  (1939);  Koticakos  r.  United 
States.  328  U.S.  750.  764-65  (19461;  Stetcart 
V.  United  States.  366  U.S.  1.  9-10  (1931); 
Hamilton  v.  Alabama,  supra,  368  U.S.  52.  The 
hurdie  is  too  high  for  tli.s  case." 


» The  Holt  decision  antedated  the  develop- 
ment, In  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S. 
383  (1914),  of  the  federal  law  as  to  use  of 
Illegally  obtained  evidence.  See  the  comment 
on  Adams  v.  New  York  in  the  Weeks  opinion, 
232  U.S.  at  394-96. 

♦Our  Illustrations  of  what  counsel  might 
have  done  carry  no  implications  whether 
denial  of  any  such  requests  would  have  vio- 
lated Stovall's  federally  protected  rights.  Pre- 
judice exists  If  lack  of  counsel  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  rights  that  the  state  might  well 
have  accorded.  See  Tomkins  v.  Missouri,  323 


U.S.  435,  489  (1945).  We  must  await  further 
enlightenment  whether,  once  the  right  to 
counsel  has  attached,  all  fiu-ther  investiga- 
tional activity  involving  some  cooperating  by 
the  defendant  must  be  with  counsel's  consent 
or  at  least  on  notice  to  him. 

=  Stovall  in  fact  made  little  effort  to  show 
Insanity,  the  pertinent  evidence  coming 
chiefly  from  the  State;  but  it  remains  true 
that  a  wholly  unrelated  error  now  gives 
Stovall  a  fresh  chance  to  present  a  defense 
otherwise  foreclosed. 

•  The  case  vividly  Illustrates  how  much 
more  probative  a  multiple  strand  of  circiun- 
stantial  evidence  may  be  than  a  testimonial 
identificaUon.  See  1  Wigmore,  Evidence  §  26 
(3d  ed. 1940). 

'  As  a  constitutional  matter,  there  Is  no 
obvious  reason  why  a  new  trial  need  to  be 
held  on  an  Issue  "distinct  and  separable" 
from  that  vitiated  by  Improper  evidence  or 
Instructions,  see  Gasoline  Prods.  Co.  v. 
Champlin  Rcf.  Co.,  283  U.S.  494.  500  (1931); 
and  if  New  York  law  permitted  a  new  trial 
on  the  issue  of  commission  excluding  in- 
sanity, which  we  seriously  doubt,  cf.  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  §§  464.  544.  we  see  no 
reason  why  that  would  not  meet  federal  re- 
quirements. Compare  United  States  v.  Shot- 
well  Mfg.  Co.,  355  U.S.  233.  245-46  (1957); 
Jackson  v.  Denno,  378  U.S.  368.  395-96  (1964) . 
New  York  has  recently  provided  that  a  con- 
viction of  first  degree  murder  be  followed  by 
further  evidence  and  deliberation  by  the 
Jury  to  fix  the  penalty,  and  the  New  York 
statute  provides  that  error  in  the  latter  phase 
has  no  effect  upon  the  conviction.  N.Y.  Penal 


In  view  of  this  ruling,  a  brief  word  on  the 
constitutional  point  argued  to  the  district 
Judge  will  suffice.  Around  3  P.M.  on  the  after- 
noon of  Augtost  24  fXDlice  officers. 'without  a 
search  warrant,  obtained  access  to  Stovall's 
own  rooms  In  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and 
seized  a  shirt,  a  pillow  case,  and  a  bed  sheet, 
which  had  the  same  laundry  marks  as  the 
shirt  left  in  Dr.  Behrendfs  kitchen.  Before 
and  during  the  trial,  defense  counsel  sought 
a  hearing  whether  these  objects,  not  offered 
by  the  People,  had  led  to  the  seizure  of 
articles  of  clothing  attendant  |fol.  43]  on 
Stovall's  arrest.  The  trial  judge  denied  such 
a  hearing,  erroneously,  see  Wong  Sun  v. 
United  States.  371  U.S.  471.  484-88  (1963).  on 
the  basis  that  the  principle  of  Mapp  v.  O/iio, 
367  U.S.  643  (1961),  did  not  extend  to  fruits 
of  an  unlawful  search.  Judge  Wyatt  neverthe- 
less overruled  the  objection  since,  as  he 
found.  "There  was  a  source  of  information," 
to  wit.  the  man  to  whom  Stovall  had  tele- 
phoned from  the  bar,  "leading  to  the  arrest 
of  defendant,  earlier  and  entirely  Independ- 
ent of  the  Jamaica  search."  Not  challenging 
this  finding,  counsel  contends  that  Stovall 
was  nevertheless  prejudiced  since  a  New  York 
Judge  might  have  found  differently  or  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  smaller  Infiltration  of 
poisoned  sap,  and  also  because,  for  reasons 
not  apparent  to  counsel  or  to  us.  Stovall's  at- 
torneys In  the  state  trial  reacted  to  the  erro- 
neous ruling  by  themselves  displaying  to  the 
Jury  the  results  of  the  Jamaica  search.  We 
find  it  unnecessary  to  resolve  these  conten- 
tions, since  we  are  confident  that  at  a  new 
trial  a  proper  preliminary  hearing  will  be  had. 
Tlie  denial  of  habeas  corpvs  is  reversed, 
with  Instructions  that  the  writ  issue  unless, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  New  York  affords 
Stovall  a  new  trial. 

Circuit  Judge  Moore  (dissenting).  Dr. 
Frances  Behrendt  concededly  (by  the  ma- 
jority) grevicusly  wounded  was  in  a  hocpital 
where  she  had  undergone  extensive  surgery. 
Her  husband.  Dr.  Paul  Behrendt.  had  been 
killed.  The  defendant  wns  arraigned  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1961  and.  having  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  get  his  own  lawyer,  the  court 
\inthout  proceeding  further  postponed  the 
case  to  August  31st.  The  only  person  in  the 
world  who  could  exonerate  Stovall  and  save 
hiri  f'om  possible  e:recution  was  Dr.  Frances 
Beh'cndt.  Her  ifol.  44]  words.  'He  is  not  the 
man"  could  have  meant  life  or  death  to 
Stovall.  Stovall  could  wait  for  six  days  to  re- 
t.iin  a  lawyer.  Whether  Dr.  Frtinces  Behrendt 
could  wait  even  six  hours  was  conjectural. 
No  amount  of  subsequent  skillful  legal  ad- 
vice could  replace  the  need  for  action  while 
she  yet  lived — action  which  required  Stovall's 
Immediate  presence  in  the  hospital  room. 

Every  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  Is  sub- 
jected to  Identification.  Even  while  he  Is 
prcEtuned  to  be  Innocent,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Jury  he  Is  called  the  defendant.  If  the 
crime  was  of  a  violent  nature,  one  or  more 
police  officers  are  present.  He  rises  for  Identi- 
fication purposes  or  a  witness  plflces  a  hand 
on  Ills  shoulder  to  indicate  the  person  con- 
cerning whom  testimony  is  being  given. 

The  majority  characterize  the  prosecutor's 
action  as  a  "blunder."  /  wonder  what  word 
they  would  have  u»ed.  assuming  thc.t  Dr. 
Behrendt  had  died  later  that  day,  had  the 
police  immediately  lodged  Stoi^all  in  jail  and 
failed  to  take  him,  to  her  room  while  there 
was  still  time.  It  is  too  easy  after  the  event 
for  appellate  courts  to  conjure  up  all  the 
might-have-been  possibilities  and  the  hy- 
pothetical steps  and  maneuvers  an  attorney 
might  have  taken. 
I  find  no  error  In  the  Identification  pro- 


Law  §  1045-a.  California  now  requires  that 
the  Insanity  defense  be  considered  by  the 
Jury  in  murder  cases  after  It  has  In  turn 
convicted  and  fixed  sentence,  but  the  statute 
does  not  speak  to  the  question  of  f>artial  new 
trials  as  between  commission  and  Insanity. 
Cal.  Penal  Code  55  190.1. 1026. 
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cedure  or  the  way  It  was  used  upon  the  trial 
and.  hence,  would  affirm  the  denial  of  the 
writ. 

I  United  Statee  Ckjurt  of  Appeals.  Second  Cir- 
cuit, No.  307,  Docket  29208] 
UNITED  States  ex  rel.  Theodore  R.  Stovall, 

Appeixant.  t'.  Honorable  Wilfred  Denno, 

AS  Warden  op  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Ossining, 

New  York,  Appellee 

Submitted  en  banc  to  this  Court  on  May 
26  1965.  Argued  Jan.  21.  1965.  Decided  Jan. 
31.  1966. 

Habeas  corpus.  Prom  order  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Yorlc,  Inzer  B.  Wyatt.  J.,  denying 
application,  state  prisoner  appealed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals.  Moore,  Circuit  Judge,  held 
that  defendant  who  had  Just  been  arraigned 
and  had  advised  court  that  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain his  own  counsel  rather  than  accept 
court-appointed  counsel  was  properly  taken 
by  police  to  hospital  room  of  victim  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  she  recognized  him  as 
her  attacker. 

Affirmed. 

Friendly,  Waterman  and  J.  Joseph  Smith, 
Circuit  Judges,  dissented. 

1.  Criminal  Law  0=393(1) 

After  accused  had  been  arraigned  and  had 
advised  court  that  he  wished  to  obtain  his 
own  counsel  rather  than  accept  court-ap- 
pointed counsel,  police  In  taking  him  to  hos- 
pital room  of  victim  to  ascertain  whether 
she  recognized  him  as  her  attacker  did  not 
violate  oonatltutlonal  right  against  self-in- 
crimination. U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 

2.  Arrest  C=70 

After  accused  had  been  arraigned  and 
court  had  adjourned  any  further  proceedings 
for  six  days  for  purpose  of  permitting  him 
to  obtain  his  own  counsel,  accused  remained 
In  lawful  custody  of  police. 

3.  Criminal  Law  C=393(l) 

When  defendant  had  been  arraigned  and 
court  had  adjourned  for  six  days  for  purpose 
of  permitting  defendant  to  obtain  his  own 
counsel,  it  was  Incumbent  upon  police.  In 
whose  lawful  custody  accused  was.  to  have 
victim  of  assault  view  him  to  identify  or  dis- 
avow him  as  the  culprit. 

4.  Criminal  Law  C=>393(3),  636(1) 

Law  requires  defendant  to  be  present  upon 
his  trial  and  to  exhibit  his  face  for  Identifica- 
tion purposes.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 
6.  Criminal  Law  0=741(2) 

Accuracy  of  Identification  of  accused  as 
attacker  of  victim  made  by  victim  while  she 
was  hospitalized  was  for  Jury.  U  S  C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  5. 

6.  Criminal  Law  0=339 

Method  of  Identification  Inside  or  outside 
courtroom  would  go  to  weight  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  identification  of  accused  not  to 
admissibility  or  constitutionality  of  testimony 
relating  thereto.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 

7.  Criminal  Law  e=>393(3) 

It  Is  legal  to  require  accused  to  stand  up 
In  court  for  purposes  of  identification. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 

8.  Criminal  Law  e=a393(l) 

Interests  of  acciised  and  society  alike  de- 
mand that  opportunity  for  Identification  of 
accused  by  victim  be  afforded  at  earliest  poe- 
slble  moment  and  when  that  moment  exists 
will  of  necessity  be  dependent  upon  facts  and 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 

9.  Criminal  Law  0=393  ( 1 ) 

Arrested  person  may  be  exhibited  for 
Identification  to  person  Injured  by  commis- 
sion of  crime.  U.S.C_A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 

10.  Criminal  Law  0=393(1) 

Prohibition  of  5th  amendment  relating  to 
self-incrimination  Is  prohibition  of  use  of 
physical  or  moral  compulsion  to  extort  com- 
munications from  accused,  not  an  exclusion 
of  his  body  as  evidence  when  it  may  be 
material.  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  5. 


11.  Habeas  Corpus  0=45.1(1) 
Federal  court  should  be  loath  to  Interfere 

with  state  court  evidentiary  matters  which 
go  primarily  to  weight  of  evidence  admitted. 

12.  Constitutional  Law  C=257 
State  Identification  procedure  could  be  so 

unfair  as  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  14th 
Amendments  due  process  guarantee.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  14. 

13.  Constitutional  Law  C=266 
Where  victim  was  confined  to  hospital,  her 

attacker  had  remained  in  her  full  view  in 
brightly  lighted  kitchen  for  considerable 
period  after  stabbing  her  and  there  was  no 
limitation  to  cross-examination  directed  to- 
ward weight  of  her  hospital  identification 
testimony,  accused  was  not  denied  due 
process  on  his  trail  or  deprived  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  by  admission  of  evidence 
that  victim  had  identified  defendant  in 
hospital  as  her  attacker.  U.S.C  A.  Const. 
Amend.  14. 


14.  Criminal   Law  C=641(l) 
Where  defendant  was  advised  of  right  to 

counsel  when  brought  before  magistrate, 
upon  stating  that  he  desired  to  secure  his 
own  counsel  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
by  adjournment  of  proceedings  for  six  days 
and  on  sixth  day  he  informed  magistrate 
that  he  had  not  communicated  with  any 
relatives  to  see  if  they  would  get  a  lawyer  for 
him  but  he  had  been  told  in  Jail  that  one 
would  be  assigned  and  magistrate  assigned 
well-known  criminal  defense  lawyer,  defend- 
ant was  not  denied  his  constitutional  right 
to  counsel.  U.S.C  A.  Const.  Amend.  6.  Code 
Cr.  Proc.  N.Y  5  188 

15.  Criminal  Law  C=641(l) 
Defendant   was    not   deprived   of   right   to 

counsel  on  basis  that  after  expressing  his 
desire  to  obtain  his  own  counsel  and  ad- 
journment of  proceedings  for  that  purpose 
he  had  been  brought  by  police  to  hospital  for 
Identification  by  victim.  U.S.C.A.  Const. 
Amend.  6,  Code  Cr.  Proc.  NY.  §  188. 

16.  Arrest  C=63(4) 
Searches  and  Seizures  C=7(27) 

Where  articles  claimed  to  have  been 
Illegally  seized  from  accused  were  not  offered 
In  evidence  against  him  by  people,  but  were 
marked  for  identification  by  defense  after 
district  attorney  had  announced  that  he 
would  not  offer  such  items,  such  Items  did 
not  lead  to  his  arrest  under  poison  fruit  doc- 
trine and  articles  were  voluntarily  turned 
over  to  police  by  sister  of  accused,  no  con- 
stitutional rights  of  accused  were  violated. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  14. 

17.  Criminal  Law  C=l  134(1) 
Capital  case  requires  most  careful  scrutiny. 
Leon  B.   Polsky,  New  York  City   (Anthony 

F.  Marra,  The  Legal  Aid  Society.  New  York 
Cnty),  for  appellant. 

Henry  P.  DeVine,  Asst.  Dlst.  Atty.  (William 
Cnhn.  Dlst.  Atty..  Nassau  County,  State  of 
New  York » ,  for  appellee. 

Before  Lumbard,  Chief  Judge,  and  Water- 
man, Moore.  Friendly,  Smith,  Kaufman, 
Hays  and  Anderson.  Circuit  Judges. 

Moore.  Circuit  Judge  (with  whom  Judges 
Kaufman,  Hays  and  Anderson  concur;  Judge 
Lumbard  concurs  In  a  separate  opinion  with 
which  Judge  Kaufman  also  concurs;  Judge 
Friendly  dissents  in  a  separate  opinion  with 
which  Judge  Waterman  concurs;  and  Judge 
J.  Joseph  Smith  dissents  in  a  separate 
opinion )  : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Stovall  appeals  from 
an  order  dismissing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  appeal  was  argued  originally  before  a 
panel  of  this  Court  (Moore.  Friendly  and 
Marshall.  CJ.J.) ,  and  an  opinion  was  filed  on 
March  31.  1965.  reversing  the  order  of  the 
District  Court.  Moore.  C.J..  dissenting.  There- 
after, this  Court  sua  spontc  on  May  26.  1965, 
ordered  en  banc  consideration  of  this  case 
and  six  other  cases  Upon  such  considera- 
tion, the  order  appealed  from  is  affirmed. 

Late  on  the  night  of  August  23-24.  1961, 
Dr.  Paul  Behrendt  was  stabbed  to  death 
In  the  kitchen  of  his  home  in  Garden  City, 


Long  Island.  His  wife.  Dr.  Frances  Behrendt, 
vainly  coming  to  his  assistance,  was  grievous- 
ly wounded.  The  police,  who  quickly  arrived 
on  the  scene  as  the  result  of  a  telephone  call 
for   medical   aid   which   Mrs.   Behrendt   had 
managed    to    make,    found    many    pieces   of 
telltale  evidence.  They  discovered  a  key  chain 
with  three  keys,  one  of  which  was  to  Stovall's 
locker  in  a  Brooklyn  store  where  he  worked. 
They    also   found    a    bloody   shirt   with    the 
Identification    tag    of    a    laundry    used    by 
Stovall.  Further  investigation  In  the  morn- 
ing of  August  24th  led  the  police  to  a  bar 
which  Stovall  had  visited  the  previous  night. 
This,  in  turn,  brought  them  to  a  man  whom 
Stovall  had  called  by  telephone  from  the  bar; 
he  supplied  Stovall's  name  and  the  address 
of   Stovall's   sister   In   Hempstead,    Long    Is- 
land. Proceeding  to  this  address  around  4:00 
P.M.,  the  police  found  Stovall  and  also  Dr. 
Behrendt's   blood-stained   white    coat.   They 
arrested  him  and  seized  the  coat,  a  pair  of 
trousers  owned  by  Stovall  which  were  stained 
with   blood   ol   Mrs.   Behrendt's   blood   type, 
and  his  pork-pie  hat.  The  shirt  left  in  the 
Behrendt  kitchen  was  similarly  stained,  but  a 
piece     torn     from     it,     found     under     Dr. 
Behrendt's  armpit,  was   colored   with   blood 
of  the  Doctor's  type.  At  the  trial,  Stovall's 
sister  and  a  male  friend  of  the  sister  testi- 
fied that  when  Stovall  came  to  her  room  In 
Hempstead  at  about  12:30  A.M.,  August  24th. 
he  was  not  wearing  the  white  shirt  he  had 
on    earlier   but    Instead    appeared    with   the 
white  Jacket,  bloody  pants  and  a  smear  of 
blood  on  his  forehead. 

On  the  evening  of  August  24th,  Stovall 
was  questioned  by  the  prosecutor  at  police 
headquarters;  the  statement  was  almost 
wholly  exculpatory.  The  next  morning  he  was 
arraigned,  on  a  detective's  charge  of  first 
degree  murder,  before  a  state  district  court 
Judge.  The  Judge  Informed  Stovall,  as  re- 
quired by  I  188  of  the  New  York  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  "You  have  the  right 
to  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  or  counsel  In  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  and  before  any 
further  proceedings  are  had":  he  then  asked, 
"Do  you  want  to  get  a  lawyer?";  and  said. 
"If  you  do,  I'll  give  you  time  to  get  one  be- 
fore we  proceed  at  this  particular  time." 
Stovall  answered  that  he  did.  and  on  the 
Judge's  further  Inquiry,  "you're  getting  your 
own  lawyer;  Is  that  right?",  responded  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Judge  then  announced  that 
he  would  "put  it  over  to  August  31st,  next 
Thursday,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
attorney,"  and  directed  that  Stovall  be  "re- 
manded pending  further  pleading." 

Since  Stovall  had  to  remain  In  police  cus- 
tody pending  further  proceedings  on  the  ad- 
journed date,  he  was  taken  for  identification 
purposes  to  Mrs.  Behrendt's  hospital  room 
where  Mrs.  Behrendt  identified  Stovall  as  her 
attacker.  Thereafter  he  was  lodged  in  Jail. 
Stovall  was  convicted  by  the  Jury  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree.  The  Jury  did  not  recom- 
mend leniency.  Stovall  was,  therefore,  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  principal  point  now  urged  on  appeal 
is  the  claim  (not  even  presented  to  the  court 
below)  that  the  taking  of  Stovall  to  Mrs. 
Behrendt's  hospital  room  for  p)osslble  Identi- 
fication violated  his  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights.  No  claim  is 
made — nor  could  any  be  sustained  by  the 
proof — that  Stovall's  arrest  was  without 
probable  cause  or  that  there  was  any  delay 
in  his  arraignment  which  occurred  the  morn- 
ing following  his  arrest. 

Nor  is  any  claim  made  that  Stoval".  at  any 
time  made  a  confession  or  gave  a-^y  state- 
ments which  were  obtained  by  coercion, 
trickery  or  subterfuge — in  fact  there  were  no 
statements  or  confessions  whatsoever.  Thus, 
the  only  issue  upon  this  appeal  Is:  can  the 
police,  follovrtng  an  arraignment  at  which 
the  person  arraigned  advised  the  court  that 
he  was  going  to  get  his  own  lawyer,  continue 
their  Identification  efforts  by  taking  such 
person  to  the  hospital  room  of  the  victim  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  she  recognized  him 
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as  her  attacker?  Obviously  the  victim  of  the 
crime,  if  he  or  she  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  attacker  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
is  the  person  most  likely  to  be  able  to  con- 
firm or  refute  the  Identity  of  the  person  ar- 
rested. Freedom  or  further  detention  may 
well  come  from  a  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  simple 
question:  is  this  the  man  who  attacked  you? 

FIFTH  amendment    (SELF-INCRIMINATION) 

Appellant  challenges  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Behrendt's  hospital  room 
identification.  However,  under  section  393-b, 
New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  "a  wit- 
ness who  has  on  a  previous  occasion  Identi- 
fied such  person  may  testily  to  such  previous 
identification." 

1 1-3]  What  was  Stovall's  status  at  the 
time  he  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Behrendt's  hos- 
pital room?  Because  of  appellant's  present 
argument,  the  Sf>otllght  of  inquiry  must  be 
focused  sharply  upon  this  single  period  of 
time.  Stovall  had  Just  been  arraigned  and 
had  advised  the  court  that  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain his  own  counsel  rather  than  accept 
court-appointed  counsel.  To  give  him  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  do  so,  the  court  ad- 
journed "any  further  proceedings"  for  six 
days  for  that  purpose.  No  plea  was  entered, 
no  motions  had  to  be  made  or  waived,  no 
rights  were  Jeopardized.  In  the  meantime 
Stovall  had  to  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
police.  This  was  lawful  custody.  To  fulfill 
properly  their  duty  to  make  sure  that  they 
had  the  right  man,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  police  to  have  the  victim  of  the  assault 
view  the  suspected  attacker  to  identify  or 
disavow  him  as  the  culprit. 

Had  Mrs.  Behrendt  not  been  so  seriously 
Injured  and  hospitalized,  Stovall  would  have 
been  lodged  in  the  local  jail  and  Mrs.  Behr- 
endt could  have  viewed  him  In  a  line-up  or 
looked  at  him  through  the  door  or  gate  of 
his  cell.  A  photograph  of  Stovall  might  have 
been  taken  and  exhibited  to  her.  However, 
the  police  have  to  deal  with  situations  as 
they  find  them  and  act  expeditiously  In  the 
light  of  emergencies  which  confront  them. 
Here  was  the  only  person  In  the  world  who 
could  possibly  exonerate  Stovall.  Her  words, 
and  only  her  words,  "He  Is  not  the  man" 
could  have  resulted  in  freedom  for  Stovall. 
The  hospital  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
courthouse  and  jail.  No  one  knew  how  long 
Mrs.  Behrendt  might  live.  Paced  with  the 
responsibility  of  identifying  the  attacker, 
with  the  need  for  immediate  action  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Behrendt  could  not 
visit  the  Jail,  the  police  followed  the  only 
feasible  procedure  and  took  Stovall  to  the 
hospital  room.i  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  usual  police  station  line-up,  which  Stov- 
all now  argues  he  should  have  had,  was  out 
of  the  question. 

[4,  5]  The  hospital  room  identification  = 
was  not  prejudicial  to  Stovall  because  Mrs. 
Behrendt,  after  she  recovered,  made  positive 
Identification  In  the  courtroom.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  her  hospital  room  Identifica- 
tion on  August  25,  1961,  affected  or  Influ- 
enced In  any  way  her  courtroom  Identifica- 
tion on  May  23,  1962.  Any  previous  Identifi- 
cation was  but  duplicative.  She  was  the  only 
living  person  who  had  seen  her  attacker. 
Stovall's  counsel  used  his  right  of  cross- 
examination  to  the  fullest  extent  In  ques- 
tioning the  Identification  and  dwelt  upon  It 
in  summation.  Since  the  law  requires  the 
defendant  to  be  present  upon  his  trial  and 


« Undoubtedly,  If  the  police  had  failed  to 
take  Stovall  to  the  hospital  and  had  lodged 
him  Immediately  In  Jail  and  Mrs.  Behrendt 
had  died,  some  appellate  counsel  would  now 
be  urging  the  same  acts  as  a  ground  for  re- 
versal, asserting  that  he  had  thus  been  de- 
prived of  a  constitutional  right. 

'  Voice  Identification  was  requested  and 
Stovall  compiled  but  this  form  of  Identi- 
fication was  not  used  or  referred  to  In  the 
trial  and,  hence,  is  not  an  issue  here. 


to  ex:hlblt  his  face  for  identification  pur- 
poses, It  was  for  the  Jury  to  weigh  the  accu- 
racy of  Mrs.  Behrendt's  identification. 

[6]  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  method  of 
identification  Inside  or  outside  the  court- 
room would  go  to  the  weight  to  be  attributed 
to  the  identification;  not  to  the  admissibility 
or  constitutionality  of  testimony  relating 
thereto.  People  v.  Partram,  60  Cal.2d  378, 
384  P.2d  1001  (1963),  cert,  denied.  377  U.S. 
945,  84  S.  Ct.  1353,  12  L.Ed.2d  308  (1964), 
(defendant  forced  to  try  on  hat  and  coat 
which  did  not  fit  others  In  Une-up);  Peo- 
ple v.  Clark,  28  I11.2d  423,  192  N.E.2d  851 
(1963),  (witness  saw  one  of  suspects  in  po- 
lice station  before  line-up);  People  v.  Boney. 
28  I11.2d  505,  192  N.E.2d  920  (1963).  (Wife 
raped;  husband  knew  four  of  five  in  line- 
up were  from  State's  Attorney  office);  State 
V.  Hill,  193  Kan.  512,  394  P.2d  106  (1964); 
Redmon  v.  Commonwealth.  321  S.W.2d  397 
(Ky.  1959).  (claim  that  police  pointed  out 
suspect  before  line-up);  Commonwealth  v. 
Downer,  159  Pa.Super.  626,  49  A.2d  516 
(1946),  defendant  alone  shown  to  witness), 
although  there  are  some  decisions  to  the 
contrary.  People  v.  Conley.  275  App.Dlv.  743, 
87  N.Y.S.2d  745  (1949),  (defendant  appeared 
alone  and  was  forced  to  wear  clothing  cor- 
responding to  witness'  earlier  description); 
Johnson  v.  State,  44  Okl.  Cr.  113.  279  P. 
933    (1929)    (only  defendant  produced  t . 

Wlgmore  on  Evidence,  Vol.  8.  3d  ed.,  §  2265, 
p.  374  has  written: 

"Looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  privi- 
lege [against  compelled  self-incrimination] 
(ante,  §2250)  and  the  spirit  of  the  struggle 
by  which  Its  establishment  came  about,  the 
object  of  the  protection  seems  plain.  It  Is 
the  employment  of  legal  process  to  extract 
from  the  person's  own  lips  an  admission  of 
his  guilt,  which  will  thus  take  the  place  of 
other  evidence." 


"In  other  words,  it  is  not  merely  any  and 
every  compulsion  that  Is  the  kernel  of  the 
privilege,  In  history  and  In  constitutional 
definitions,  but  testimonial  compulsion." 
(Italics  in  original.)  Thus 
"an  Inspection  of  the  bodily  features  by  the 
tribunal  or  by  witnesses  cannot  violate  the 
privilege,  because  It  does  not  call  upon  the 
accused  as  a  witness,  1.  e.,  upon  his  testi- 
monial resfKjnsiblllty." 

>  *  •  •  • 

"What  Is  obtained  from  the  accused  by 
such  action  is  not  testimony  about  his  body, 
but  his  body  itself  (ante,  §1150).  Unless 
some  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  com- 
munication, written  or  oral,  upon  which 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  as  Involving  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  facts  and  the  operations  of 
his  mind  In  expressing  It,  the  demand  made 
upon  him  Is  not  a  testimonial  one." 

[7,  8]  The  law  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  a  definite  distinction  between  testi- 
monial evidence  and  identification.  And  for 
good  reason.  Physical  characteristics  such  as 
facial  features,  color  of  hair  and  skin,  height, 
weight  and  even  manner  of  walk  may  be  ob- 
served by  all  who  may  be  present  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime.  A  person  does  not  become 
a  witness  against  himself  merely  by  pos- 
sessing these  individual  characteristics. 
When  It  was  discovered  that  the  fingerprints 
of  persons  differed  one  from  the  other,  this 
form  of  identification  was  added  to  the  list 
of  reliable  distinguishing  features  which  the 
police  and  the  prosecution  may,  without 
violating  the  privilege,  compel  a  defendant 
to  reveal.  Thus  for  generations  It  has  been 
legal  to  require  the  accused  to  stand  up  In 
court  for  purposes  of  identification,  State  v. 
Carcerano,  238  Or.  208,  390  P.2d  923  (1964); 
People  V.  Ollveria,  127  Cal.  376,  59  P.  772 
(1899).  However,  the  opportunity  for  court- 
room Identification  may  well  first  be  pre- 
sented many  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  crime.  Interests  of  the  accused  and  so- 
ciety alike  demand  that  this  opportunity  be 


afforded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
When  this  "moment"  exists  will  of  neces- 
sity be  dependent  upvon  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case.  No  Iron- 
clad rules  can  be  or  should  be  laid  down. 
But  what  bett.er  guides  can  there  be  than 
common  sense?  = 

Helpful  guides  to  decision  may  be  found 
in  other  c.ises.  which  Involved  federal  pros- 
ecutions. Most  recently  (September  9.  1965 1 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  to  deal  with  an  identification 
after  arrest  problem  (Kennedy  v.  United 
States.  D.C.Cir  .  353  F.2d  462).  There  polico 
officers  informed  by  radio  cf  a  crime  arrived 
at  the  scene  to  find  a  man  being  forcib'.y 
restrained  by  two  men  who  had  hc.xrd 
womanly  screams  and  had  seen  two  men  run- 
ning from  a  house.  The  police  took  the  man 
(Kennedy)  Into  the  house  where  they  found 
two  women  handcuffed  to  a  stair  rail.  The 
women  identified  Kennedy  as  one  of  their 
assailants.  Upon  the  trial  they  identified  the 
accused  in  open  court  and  testified  as  to 
their  prior  identification  even  as  did  Mrs. 
Behrendt  here.  Upon  appeal  Kennedy's  coun- 
sel urged  that  the  complainants  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  testify  against  him 
because  the  Identification  had  derived  (1) 
from  an  arrest  without  probable  cause;  (2) 
from  an  illegal  detention:  and  (3)  that  his 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsel  had  been 
infringed  because  he  had  been  without  coun- 
sel when  identified  at  the  scene  of  the  rob- 
bery. The  court  found  probable  clause  for 
the  arrest  and  that  "Appellant  IKennedy] 
made  no  confession  and  there  Is  nothing  to 
suggest  a  police  purpose  to  elicit  a  confes- 
sion." The  court  noted,  after  finding  that 
there  was  probable  cause  for  the  arrest,  that 
it  is  a  policeman's  "function  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  Incidence  of  erroneous  detentions 
and  charges;  taking  Appellant  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  complaining  witnesses  was  en- 
tirely appropriate.  Had  the  officers  not  done 
this  Appellant  would  have  been  subjected  to 
continued  detention,  a  trip  to  the  station, 
to  b(X)king  and  lineup  processes,  unneces- 
sarily If  the  complainants  had  said  he  was 
not  one  of  the  attackers.  The  police  should 
not  have  overlooked  the  possibility  of  his 
exoneration,  which  could  be  easily  and 
swiftly  resolved  by  'quick  verification'  in  a 
confrontation."  353  P.  2d  462. 

In  Copeland  v.  United  States,  343  F.2d  287 
(D.C.Cir.  1965),  the  appellant  after  arrest 
was  taken  by  the  police  to  the  Western  Union 
office  where  the  robbery  had  occurred  to  be 
identified  by  one  of  the  victims.  Then  taken 
to  the  police  station,  he  was  Identified  there 
by  a  victim  of  a  different  and  previous  rob- 
bery. The  conviction  was  affirmed. 

In  Caldwell  v.  United  States.  338  F.2d  385 
(8  Cir.  1964),  the  accused  had  been  put  in  a 
line-up  and  identified  by  eyewitnesses.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  no  self-incrimina- 
tion, saying  at  p.  389 :  "The  mere  viewing  of 
a  suspect  under  arrest  by  eyewitnesses  does 
not  violate  his  constitutional  privilege  be- 
cause the  prisoner  Is  not  required  to  be  «n 
tmwilllng  witness  against  himself.  There  is  a 
distinction  between  bodily  view  and  requir- 
ing an  accused  to  testify  against  himself." 
And  in  People  v.  Gardner,  144  N.Y.  119,  128, 


'  Kamisar,  Criminal  Justice  in  Our  Time, 
Magna  Chart  Essays  (University  of  Virginia 
Press  1965) ,  pp.  9-10: 

"Here  misty  ideals  collide  with  the  grim 
'realities'  of  law  enforcement.  Here  we  are 
confronted,  both  with  the  Constitutional  and 
normative  levels,  with  the  most  important 
question,  or  cluster  of  questions,  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  criminal  procedure  today. 

"I  am  not  talking  about  detention  for 
such  purposes  as  fingerprinting,  placing  In 
line-ups,  confronting  victims  or  witnesses  and 
checking  out  alibis.  Assuming  the  suspect 
has  been  lawfully  arrested,  such  station 
house  screening  is  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable." 
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38  N£.  1003,  1005,  28  L.R-A.  699  (1894)  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  said:  "A  mur- 
derer may  be  forcibly  taken  before  his  dying 
victim  for  Identification,  and  the  dying 
declaration*  of  his  victim  may  then  be  proved 
upon  his  trial  for  his  Identification." 

(9 1  The  principle  that  an  arrested  person 
"may  be  exhibited  for  identification  to  the 
person  Injured  by  the  commission  of  the 
crime,"  Downa  v.  Swann.  Ill  Md.  53.  61,  73 
A.  653,  655,  23  L.R.A.,  N.S..  739  (1909)  la  so 
consistent  with  fundamental  fairness  both  to 
the  accused  and  society  that  there  Is  little 
point  in  further  elaboration  except  to  talce 
notice  that  the  law  sanctions  many  methods 
of  identification  which  do  not  Invade  the 
field  of  testimonial  compulsion  such  as  the 
use  of  fingerprints  and  photographs.  Includ- 
ing photographs  of  body  scars.  See  Bart- 
letU  V.  McPeeley,  107  N.J.Eq.  141.  152  A. 
17  (1930);  People  v.  Smith.  142  Cal.App.2d 
287  298  P.3d  540  (1956);  State  v.  Emerson, 
266  Minn.  217.  221.  123  N.W.2d  382  (1963): 
OBrlen  v.  State,  125  Ind.  38,  25  N.E.  137.  9 
L.R.A.  323  (1890). 

(10]  The  accused  may  even  be  forced  to 
perform  some  physical  act  such  as  putting  on 
eyeglasses.  People  v.  Tomaszek.  54  IU.App.2d 
254.  204  N.E.2d  30  (1964);  submitting  to  a 
physical  examination.  McFarland  v.  United 
States.  80  U.S.App.D.C.  196.  150  P.2d  593 
(1945 1;  having  a  handkerchief  put  over  his 
face  to  simulate  his  appearance  at  the  time 
of  the  robbery,  see  Ross  v.  State.  204  Ind. 
281.  182  N.E.  865  (1932)  and  Key  v.  SUte, 
33  Okl.Cr.  92.  242  P.  582  (1925);  or  giving  a 
blood  sample.  See  also  Walton  v.  City  of 
Roanoke.  204  Va.  678.  133  S.E.2d  315  (1963). 
In  summary,  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  In 
Holt  V.  United  States,  218  U.S.  245.  31  S.Ct. 
2.  54  L  Ed.  1021  (1910) .  the  prohibition  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  "is  a  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  physical  or  moral  compulsion  to  ex- 
tort communications  from  him.  not  an  ex- 
clusion of  his  body  as  evidence  when  It  may 
be  material"  (at  252.  31  S.Ct.  at  6). 


rOURTEENTH     AMENDMENT      (DUE     PROCESS) 

[11.    12]   Since    courtroom    Identification, 
which  usually  takes  place  many  months  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  crime.  Is  permissible. 
Interests  of  the  accused  and  society  alike  de- 
mand  that   the   opportunity  to   identify  be 
afforded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  when 
the  likelihood  of  an  accurate  identification 
Is   greatest.   Of   course.   In   the  Interests   of 
truth  and  fairness  to  the  suspect,  this  oppor- 
tunity  should   be    afforded,   where   possible. 
under  circumstances  most  likely  to  lead  to  a 
disinterested  decision  by  the  Identifier.  When 
a  proper  moment  exists  will  of  necessity  be 
dependent  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case.  No  Ironclad  rules  can 
be  or  should  be  laid  down.  Although  federal 
courts  should  be  loath  to  Interfere  with  state 
court  evidentiary  matters  which  go  primarily 
to  the  weight  of  evidence  admitted,  It  may 
be  that  an  Identification  procedure  could  be 
so  unfair  as  to  amount  to  a  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  -Amendment's  due  process  gu.->r- 
antee. 

[13]  Here,  however,  defendant  was  not  de- 
prived of  due  process.  A  line-up  was  out  of 
the  question;  a  show-up  could  be  conducted 
only  where  Mrs.  Behrendt  was  then  con- 
fined— the  hospital.  She  had  had  more  than 
a  fleeting  gUmpee  of  the  attacker.  Although 
■tabbed  many  Umes.  she  was  not  unconscious 
and  the  attacker  had  remained  in  full  view 
in  the  brightly  lighted  kitchen  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  after  killing  Dr. 
Behrendt  and  stabbing  her.  Upon  the  trial. 
there  was  no  limitation  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion directed  towards  the  weight  of  her  hos- 
pital identification  testimony.  There  Is  no 
basis  for  holding  that  Stovall  was  not  ac- 
corded due  proces*  on  his  trial  by  the  State 
of  New  Tork  or  that  he  was  deprived  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 

SIXTH    AlfKNDMKNT     (KIGBT    TO    COUNSEL) 

1 14)   Appellant's  counsel  now  argues  that 
at  the  time  of  arraignment  "his  [appellant's! 


constitutional  right  to  counsel  had  come  Into 
being    and    that    failure    of    the    arraigning 
Magistrate  to  adequately  advise  the  defend- 
ant resulted  In  the  denial  of  the  right."  The 
charge  of  failure  of  duty  against  a  Judge  war- 
rants factual  InvestigaUon.  When  Stovall  was 
brought    before    the    Magistrate   on    August 
25th.  he  was  advised  of  his  right  to  counsel 
and  was  SLsked  whether  he  had  counsel  or 
desired   to   secure   his   own   counsel.   He  re- 
pUed  that  he  did  so  desire.  To  give  him  this 
opportunity,      the      Magistrate      adjourned 
further   proceedings   until   August   31st.   On 
that  day  [August  31st [.  Stovall  informed  the 
Magistrate,  in  response  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  Stovall  had  obtained  counsel,  that 
he  had  not  communicated  with  any  relatives 
to  see  If  they  would  get  a  lawyer  for  him.  but 
that  he  had  been  told  in  the  Jail  that  "they" 
said  one  would  be  assigned.  The  Magistrate 
then   again   told   Stovall  of  his  righta.  "the 
first  of  which  is   the  right  to  the  aid  of  a 
lawyer.'*  Turning  to  a  well-known  criminal 
defense  lawyer,  the  Magistrate  asked,  "Coun- 
sel George  Mulry.  would  you  be  willing  to 
help    this    man    protect    hU    rights    In    this 
Court   at   this   time?"   Counsel   agreed.   The 
court  told  Stovall  to  confer  with  him  and 
that  "He  is  a  lawyer  who  will  volunteer  his 
services  to  help  you  now  protect  your  rights." 
A    short    rece.ss    was    declared    after    which, 
through  counsel.  Stovall  demanded  a  hear- 
ing  which   the  court  set   for   the   following 
day  "so  you    | Stovall |    could  be  confronted 
with  the  witness  and  the  Judge  could  decide 
whether  or  not  a  crime  had  been  committed." 
However,  on  .August  31st,  Stovall  was  Indicted 
for   first  degree   murder   by   the   grand  Jury 
and  the  case  thereafter  came  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  County  Court. 

The  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
5  188  provides  that  the  Magistrate  Inform  the 
prisoner  of  "his  right  to  the  aid  of  counsel  In 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  before 
any  further  proceedings  are  had."  He  must 
"allow  the  defendant  a  reasonable  time  to 
send  for  counsel,  and  adjourn  the  examina- 
tion for  that  purpose."  Id.  5  189.  The  Magis- 
trate followed  this  statute  punctiliously.  In 
the  light  of  this  record,  the  charge  of  failure 
to  advise  Is  completely  unsupported  by,  and 
quite  contrary  to.  the  facts. 

[15 1  Appellant's  reference  (In  his  brief)  to 
his  situation  as  amounting  to  "the  release  of 
the  accused  to  his  accusers,"  Is  equally  un- 
warranted. Stovall  was  not  so  released;  he 
had  been  arrested  by  the  p>olice;  was  In  their 
custody;  and,  because  of  his  expression  of 
desire  to  obtain  his  own  counsel,  would  re- 
main In  their  custody  until  further  proceed- 
ings were  held.  While  in  such  custody,  the 
police  could  have  brought  In  any  potential 
witness  for  Identification  purposes.  Including 
the  victim,  except  for  the  fact  that  she, 
seriously  injured,  could  not  be  moved  from 
the  hospital  room.  The  only  variation  because 
of  the  necessity  of  the  situation  was  the  hos- 
pital room  identification  Instead  of  a  police 
station  Identification. 

The  record  completely  refutes  appellant's 
statement  (in  brief)  that  "from  this  denial 
of  right  I  to  counsel)  (a  premise  which  may 
be  mildly  described  as  inaccurate)  the 
prosecutor  was  enabled  to  create  evidence 
used  to  secure  conviction  at  the  subsequent 
trial"  (Italics  In  original).  There  waa  no 
denial  of  the  right  to  counsel;  the  Magistrate 
In  fact  honored  Stovall's  request  that  he  be 
permitted  to  obtain  his  own  attorney.  Nor 
did  the  continuation  of  police  efforts  to 
secure  the  best  evidence  of  identification 
before  Stovall  had  an  opportunity  to  engage 
his  own  counsel  result  In  any  Incriminating 
statements  or  confessions  because  he  made 
none. 

If  Stovall  had  had  counsel,  what  could 
counsel  have  done  to  thwart  the  Identifica- 
tion? He  could  not  have  demanded  Stovall's 
Immediate  release  so  that  no  one  might  see 
him.  He  could  not  have  arranged  to  have 
Stovall  continuously  wear  a  hood  or  mask 
over    his    face    to    avoid    identification,    nor 


could  he  have  ordered  the  police  forthwith  to 
halt  their  Identification  acUvltles.  Counsel 
wotild  not  have  said  "Cease  further  efforts  at 
Identification;  Stovall  has  admitted  his  guilt" 
because  Stovall  had  not  done  so. 

Again  adverting  to  the  opinion  In  Ken- 
nedy, supra,  counsel  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  hospital  room  identification  be- 
cause "An  accused  has  no  right  to  be  viewed 
in  a  line-up  rather  than  singly."  Here,  as 
in  Kennedy,  counsel  could  not  "have  altered 
the  course  of  events"  as  to  Identification,  and 
since  no  confession  or  "any  other  evidence 
respecting  which  counsel  could  have  right- 
fully advised  Appellant  to  refuse  to  yield" 
was  obtained,  there  was  no  deprivation  of 
Sixth  Amendment  rights. 

Lastly,  appellant  contends  that  he  was 
denied  a  constitutionally  adequate  hearing 
on  his  motion  to  suppress.  In  the  New  York 
qourt  of  Appeals  to  which  an  appeal  from 
Stovall's  conviction  had  been  taken,  the 
remittitur  waa  amended  to  show  that  that 
Court  had  passed  upon  the  contention  that 
he  had  been  convicted  on  evidence  obtained 
by  unlawful  search  and  seizure.  The  Court 
held  that  his  constitutional  rights  had  not 
been  violated  (People  v.  Stovall.  13  N.Y.  2d 
1178.  248  N.Y.S.  2d  56,  N.E,  2d  543). 

[16)  The  District  Court  was  well  aware  of 
the  arguments  appellant  now  makes  but 
found  that  the  articles  claimed  to  have  been 
Illegally  seized,  namely,  a  white  Jacket,  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  hat.  were  not  offered 
in  evidence  against  Stovall  by  the  People  but 
were  marked  for  identification  by  the  de- 
fense. This  action  was  entirely  voluntary  and 
must  be  attributed  to  defense  strategy  rather 
than  a  checkmate  move  because  the  District 
Attorney  had  announced  at  the  opening  of 
the  trial  that  he  would  offer  no  Items  ob- 
tained from  the  allegedly  Ulegal  search.  Nor 
cotUd  the  "poison  fruit"  doctrine  have  led  to 
the  arrest  because  there  was  more  than  ample 
evidence  to  establish  an  earlier  and  Inde- 
Ijendent  source  of  information.  Furthermore, 
since,  as  the  Court  found,  "The  proof  Is  con- 
vincing that  the  articles  were  voluntarily 
turned  over  to  the  police  by  the  sister  of 
Stovall"  and  were  not  used  by  the  People, 
the  conclusion  that  "The  record  establishes 
that  no  constitutional  rights  of  defendant 
were  violated"  is  sound. 

[17]  Although  a  capital  case  requires  the 
most  careful  scrutiny,  these  requirements 
have  been  met.  The  highest  court  of  New 
York  haa  reviewed  his  case  (13  N.Y.2d  1094, 
248  N.Y.S.2d  410,  196  N.E.  2d  65) ;  the  District 
Court  considered  and  weighed  the  errors 
complained  of,  as  has  this  Court.  Upon  the 
law  and  the  facts,  no  Infringement  of  any 
constitutional  right  Is  presented. 
Affirmed. 

Lumbard.  Chief  Judge  (with  whom  Judge 
Kaufman  concurs),  concurring: 
I  concur. 

I  agree  with  my  brother  Moore  that  the 
hospital  room  show-up  did  not  violate  any 
of  Stovall's  constitutional  rights.  The  police 
found  Mrs.  Behrendt  grievously  wounded  and 
in  a  state  of  severe  shock  at  about  1 :00  A.M. 
on  August  24.  At  that  time,  In  an  Incomplete 
and  somewhat  confused  statement  made  to  a 
police  ofBcer  before  she  was  given  medical 
treatment,  Mrs.  Behrendt  Indicated  that  she 
had  seen  her  attacker.  The  police  were  not 
allowed  to  Interview  Mrs.  Behrendt  on  Au- 
gust 24,  the  day  of  her  extensive  surgery, 
or  to  present  Stovall  to  her  for  Identification 
purposes.  They  were  therefore  fully  Justified 
in  continuing  their  Investigation  by  bringing 
StovaU  to  the  hospital  at  1:00  P.M.  on  Au- 
guest  25,  after  Stovall's  morning  arraign- 
ment. 

The  type  of  emergency  facing  the  police 
Is  relevant  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
show-up  procedure  waa  eo  unfair  a«  to 
amount  to  a  denial  of  due  process.  I  agree 
with  my  brother  Moore  that  the  method  of 
an  Identification  normally  goes  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence.  Given  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Identification,  the  full  op- 
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portunlty  afforded  defense  counsel  to  cross- 
examine  Mrs.  Behrendt  at  trial,  and  the  posi- 
tive court  room  Identification  made  by  Mrs. 
Behrendt.  I  find  no  violation  of  Stovall's 
right  to  due  process.  Likewise,  Stovall's  Sixth 
Amendment  right  to  counsel  argument  has 
no  merit,  particularly  since  counsel  could 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  on  what  took 
place  in  the  hospital  room.*  And  I  agree 
with  the  majority's  disposition  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  claim. 

Unlike  my  brother  Friendly,  I  see  no  need 
to  Inquire  Into  whether  the  police  violated 
New  York  law  when  they  failed  to  deliver 
Stovall  to  a  sheriff  Immediately  after  ar- 
raignment. Whether  or  not  there  may  have 
been  a  technical  violation  of  New  York  law 
Is  no  grounds  for  reversal  here.  No  objection 
was  made  to  this  procedure  at  trial.  There- 
fore there  was  no  need  for  the  court  to  In- 
quire Into  whether  it  was  proper  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  police  to  retain  custody  of 
Stovall  following  his  production  before  the 
district  court  Judge.  Nor  is  there  a  federal 
constitutional  right  to  be  committed  to  a 
sheriff  rather  than  to  the  police  pending  ar- 
raignment. Since  there  was  no  due  process 
violation  In  the  hospital  room  identification, 
the  police  procedure  violated  none  of  Sto- 
vall's federal  rights. 

I  differ  with  my  brother  Moore's  discussion 
of  the  prejudicial  error  issue,  although  I 
agree  that  the  use  made  of  the  hospital  room 
Identification  at  Stovall's  trial  did  not 
amount  to  prejudicial  error  even  If  that  Iden- 
tification procedure  Itself  violated  Stovall's 
rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  prescribed  a  rigor- 
ous standard  of  prejudicial  error  when  deal- 
ing with  police  activities  that  violate  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  See,  e.g..  Pahy 
v.  State  of  Connecticut,  375  U.S.  85,  84  S.Ct. 
229,  11  L.Ed.2d  171,  (1963);  United  States  v. 
Guerra,  334  F.  2d  138,  143-147,  (2  Cir.),  cert. 
denied,  379  U.S.  936,  85  S.Ct.  337,  13  L.Ed.2d 
346  (1964).  Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
the  hospital  room  Identification  violated  Sto- 
vall's constitutional  rights,  testimony  as  to 
that  Identification  at  trial  was  reversible  er- 
ror if  "there  Is  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
the  evidence  complained  of  might  have  con- 
tributed to  the  conviction."  Fahy  v.  State  of 
Connecticut.  375  U.S.  at  86-87.  84  S.Ct.  at 
230. 

Mrs.  Behrendt  made  a  positive  court  room 
Identification  of  Stovall,  and  she  Indicated 
that  this  Identification  was  the  product  of 
her  recoUecLion  of  the  night  of  the  crime.'- 


*  Indeed.  I  wonder  whether  the  right  to 
counsel  the  doctrines  of  Escobedo  v.  Illinois. 
378  U.S.  478,  84  S.  Ct.  1758,  12  L.  Ed.  2d 
977  and  Masslah  v.  United  States,  377  U.8. 
201,  84  S.  Ct.  1199,  12  L.  Ed.  2d  246  apply 
to  circumstances  which  do  not  ultimately  in- 
volve a  danger  of  self-incrimination.  A  per- 
son lawfully  arrested  and  detained  has  no 
right  to  have  his  lawyer  present  to  super- 
vise all  his  activities  that  come  within  the 
realm  of  prison  or  detention  house  admin- 
istration. Likewise,  I  should  think  that  the 
police  can  search  the  defendant  and  his 
effects  In  the  absence  of  counsel.  Only  when 
police  conduct  threatens  to  violate  a  per- 
sonal right  of  the  defendant  that  retains 
vitality  during  detention — e.g.,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination — or  when  police 
practices  unfairly  prevent  the  defense  at- 
torney from  preparing  his  case — a  literal 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  counsel — must  a 
court  Interfere  to  guarantee  that  the  right 
is  properly  preserved.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
common  sense  finds  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  supposed  by  Judge  Friendly 
In  his  dissent,  where  counsel  Is  excluded 
from  a  court  room  Identification  at  trial,  and 
the  failure  to  appoint  counsel  to  accompany 
an  accused  to  a  pre-trial  Identification.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Cone,  354  P.  2d  119,  n.  13 
(2  Cir.  1965). 

=  Relevant  portions  of  Mrs.  Behrendt's  di- 
rect testimony  are  as  follows : 


It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  use  made 
of  the  hospital  room  procedure  at  trial  did 
not  Influence  this  court  r<x)m  identification," 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Impact  of 
testimony  as  to  the  hospital  room  Incident 
was  cumulative. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  possibility 
that  Mrs.  Behrendt's  ability  reliably  to  Iden- 
tify Stovall  at  trial  was  In  fact  psychologi- 
cally colored  by  the  Impact  of  the  previous 
confrontation  in  the  hospital  room.  This 
"prejudice"  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
there  was  testimony  as  to  the  hospital  room 
identification.  And  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
this  aspect  of  prejudice  would  have  been  to 
exclude  the  hospital  room  Identification  and 
to  prohibit  Mrs.  Behrendt  from  making  any 
identification  at  trial.  I  am  unwilling  to  hold 
that  so  broad  an  exclusionary  rule  should 
flow  from  a  constitutionally  Inflrm  pre-trial 
identification  because  the  likelihood  that  an 
unbiased  court  room  identification  can  still 
be  made  seems  great  and  because  eye  wit- 
ness evidence,  despite  Its  human  frailties, 
plays  a  vital  role  in  criminal  prosecutions.  I 
am  particularly  unwilling  to  exclude  all  iden- 
tification in  this  case  because  Mrs.  Behrendt's 
testimony  seems  reliable  and  because  the 
alleged  police  improprieties  were  uninten- 
tional and  technical.  It  was  proper  to  admit 
this  evidence  and  to  allow  the  Jury  to  weigh 
Its  reliability. 

If  Mrs.  Behrendt  should  be  permitted  to 
make  a  court  room  identification,  then  use 
of  the  hospital  room  Identification  becomes 
cumulative  and  harmless.  More  significantly. 


"Q.  What  did  you  observe  or  what  did  you 
hear  from  that  point  on?  A.  I  saw  he  was 
tall  and  strong  and  medium  color,  a  medium 
brown,  and  I  saw  his  face  clearly  because  I 
Jumped  at  him  head  on,  and  then  a  moment 
later  when  he  stabbed  me  I  fell  down  and  I 
was  already  on  the  fioor  when  my  husband — 
when  I  saw  my  husband  dead  •   •   • 

"Q.  Now,  this  man  that  you  speak  of.  that 
you  saw.  did  you  ever  see  him  before  that 
night?  A.  No. 

"Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since?  A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Are  you  able  to  point  out  who  he  is? 
A.  Yes. 

"Q.  Will  you  do  so?  A.  This  Negro  sitting 
there  (indicating). 

"The  Court:  Indicating  the  defendant.  A. 
(Continuing)  In  the  light  coat. 

"The  Court:    Indicating  the  defendant. 

"The  Witness:  What? 

"The  Court:  Indicating  the  defendant,  you 
say? 

"The  Witness:  Yes. 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  anywheres  before 
you  saw  him  here  In  court  today?  A.  Yes.  In 
the  hospital. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  accompanied 
by  at  that  time?  A.  By  several  detectives,  I 
think. 

"Q.  Do  you  know  approximately  when  this 
was  with  relation  to  the  time  that  you  went 
into  the  hospital?  A.  I'm  not  quite  sure.  It 
was  a  few  days  after  the  operation  when  I  was 
fully  conscious.   [It  was  in  fact  one  day.]" 

This  was  the  only  reference  In  Mrs.  Beh- 
rendt's testimony  to  the  hospital  rcxim  Iden- 
tification until  defense  counsel's  thorough 
cross-examination  on  that  subject. 

'Mrs.  Behrendt  testified  that  she  had  not 
seen  StovaU  since  the  hospital  room  identi- 
fication. Likewise,  the  prosecutor  In  his  open- 
ing statement  mentioned  the  existence  of  the 
hospital  room  Incident  but  he  said  that  he 
could  only  speculate  as  to  whether  Mrs. 
Behrendt  would  be  able  to  make  a  court 
room  Identification.  Since  \irs.  Behrendt 
was  excluded  from  the  court  room  (as 
a  witness)  when  the  Incident  was  brought 
out  during  the  cross-examination  of  two  po- 
licemen, and  since  no  mention  was  made  of 
It  during  her  direct  testimony  until  after 
her  court  room  Identification,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  the  use  made  of  the  hospital 
incident  at  trial  colored  her  court  room  iden- 
tification. 


It  Is  fairer  to  StovaU  to  permif  testimony  and 
full  croes-examlnatlon  concerning  the  hos- 
pital room  procedure  because  only  then  can 
the  Jury  know  that  the  unequivocal  court 
room  Identification  may  be  the  product  of 
previous  ix)llce  i>ersuaslon  rather  than  an 
accurate  recollection  of  the  night  of  the 
crime.  At  Stovall's  trial,  these  considerations 
are  evident:  outside  of  the  prosecutor's  open- 
ing address,  the  first  mention  of  the  hospital 
Incident  came  during  the  cross-examination 
of  two  policemen  who  accompanied  Stovall 
to  the  hospital.  And  defense  counsel  con- 
centrated heavily  on  this  Incident  In  his 
cross-examination  of  Mrs.  Behrendt  while 
the  prosecutor  only  brought  It  out  casually. 
Consequently.  I  conclude  on  the  facts  of  this 
case  that  the  use  made  of  the  hospital  room 
identification  not  only  was  harmless  error 
but  Indeed  was  the  fairest  method  of  han- 
dling Stovall's  trial. 

Friendly,  Circuit  Judge,  with  whom  Water- 
man, Circuit  Judge.  Joins  (dissenting) ; 

The  facts  giving  rise  to  the  issue  here ' 
were  stated  as  follows  in  tJie  panel  opinion 
of  March  31,  1965: 

"Section  192  of  New  York's  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  prescribes,  so  far  as  here 
pertinent,  that  'If  an  adjournment  be  had 
for  any  cause,  the  magistrate  must  commit 
the  defendant  for  examination.'  and  §  193 
adds  that  the  commitment  shall  be  to  the 
sheriff,  save  in  New  York  City  where  It  is 
to  be  to  the  commissioner  of  correction.  We 
were  told  at  the  argument  that  the  sheriff 
of  Nassau  County  does  not  have  a  represent- 
ative available  In  the  arraigning  courts  and 
that  responsibility  for  placing  committed  de- 
fendants In  his  hands  rests  with  the  police. 
After  the  arraignment  but  apparently  before 
StovaU  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriff,  two 
detectives  took  him,  handcuffed  to  one  of 
them,  to  the  hospital  where  Mrs.  Behrendt 
had  undergone  extensive  surgery,  and  Into 
her  room.  Three  high  police  officers  and  two 
prosecutors  were  also  there.  One  of  the 
police  officers  asked  Mrs.  Behrendt  whether 
StovaU  was  'the  man';  she  said  he  was.  At 
some  time  one  of  the  officers  asked  StovaU 
'to  say  a  few  words  for  voice  identification'; 
he  did — Just  what  does  not  appear." 

The  panel  recognized  that  "the  prlvUege  [of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  against  self-incrim- 
ination] does  not  invest  a  defendant  with 
Inununlty  from  exposing  himself  to  identifi- 
cation, even  if  this  includes  some  move- 
ment, such  as  going  from  the  JaU  to  the 
courtroom  for  trial  or  rising,  if  called  upon 
*  •  •  and  it  may  well  be  argued  that  use  of 
the  vocal  chords,  when  these  are  not  em- 
ployed to  produce  utterances  of  testimonial 
value,  stands  no  differently  from  that  of  the 
arm  muscles." «  But  this  truism  does  not 
settle  whether  StovaU  was  deprived  of  Ills 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  counsel;  although 
the  two  rights  often  overlap,  they  are  not 
congruent.  No  one  would  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  because  the  Fifth  Amendment 
does  not  protect  a  defendant  from  being 
compelled  to  stand  up  In  court  and  try  on  a 
garment  found  at  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
the  prosecutor  could  require  defense  counsel 


■  The  statement  of  the  majority  that  this 
claim  was  "not  even  presented  to  the  court 
below"  is  not  wholly  accurate.  As  the  panel 
opinion  explained.  It  was  raised  In  Stovall's 
hand-written  petition  but  was  not  consid- 
ered by  Judge  Wyatt  since  in  the  district 
court  counsel  had  relied  entirely  on  the  point 
dealt  with  in  the  final  paragraphs  of  this 
court's  opinion.  The  panel  opinion  also  noted 
that  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  com- 
mendably  had  not  relied  on  the  failure  of 
Stovall's  counsel  to  argue  the  point  to  Judge 
Wyatt  and  sought  disposition  by  us  on  the 
merits. 

» The  reference  to  moving  the  arm  muscles 
was  followed  by  citation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  well-known  opinion  In  Holt  v.  Unit- 
ed States.  218  U.S.  245,  252,  31  S.Ct.  2,  54 
L.Ed.  1021  (1910). 
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to  absent  binueU  during  such  an  episode.  It 
Is  beyond  dispute  tbat  the  prellminiury  bear- 
ing wa«  part  of  a  "criminal  prosecution," 
tbat  Stovall  bad  become  an  "accused."  and 
tbat  he  was  thus  entitled  "to  have  the  As- 
sistance of  Counsel  for  his  defence."  Hamil- 
ton V.  State  of  Alabama.  368  U.S.  52,  82  S.Ct. 
157.  7  L.Ed.  2d  114  (1961);  White  v.  Mary- 
land, 373  VS.  59,  83  S.Ct.  1050,  10  L.Ed.2d  193 
( 198S) .  This  distinguishes  Kennedy  v.  United 
SUtes.  353  FJd  463  (DC  Clr.  1965) ,  and  other 
cases  of  Identification  during  the  investiga- 
tive stage,  on  which  the  majority  rely  I  fall 
to  understand  why.  in  the  interval  between 
preliminary  bearing  and  trial,  a  defendant  Is 
not  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  when 
the  state  wishes  to  make  use  of  him  to  ob- 
tain evidence  that  will  have  Independent 
testimonial  value — particularly  when  Mas- 
slah  V.  United  States,  377  U.S.  201,  84  S.Ct. 
1199.  12  L.Ed.2d  246  (1964).  has  obliterated 
any  distinction  between  Judicial  and  extra- 
judicial action  by  the  police  once  the  "crim- 
inal prosecution"  has  begun.* 

The  majority  say  that  after  Stovall's  ap- 
pearance before  the  state  Judge  he  "had  to 
remain  In  [police |  custody"  and  that  his 
custody  was  lawful.  I  see  no  basis  for  these 
statements.  New  York  properly  recognizes 
that,  after  the  preliminary  hearing,  the  pris- 
oner comes  under  a  new  legal  regime  and  his 
lawful  custodian  is  the  sherifT,  not  the 
police;  the  only  thing  the  police  could  prop- 
erly do  with  Stovall  at  that  time,  see  i  193 
of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, was  to  place  him  In  the  hands  of  the 
custodial  authorities  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Those  authorities  would  have  been 
bound  not  only  to  prevent  Stovall  from  re- 
moving himself  but  also  to  prevent  his  being 
removed  «  molested  by  anyone  else.  The 
assumption,  Implicit  In  the  court's  opinion, 
that  such  a  prisoner  Is  subject  to  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  police  is  surely  wrong,  see 
Judge  Plnletter'8  fine  opinion  in  Common- 
wealth V.  Brines,  29  PaX>lst.  1091  (C.P.1920). 
Once  Stovall  was  in  the  sheriff's  custody,  the 
latter  could  not  lawfully  release  him  to  the 
police  without  an  order  of  the  court;  if  the 
prosecution  had  sought  such  an  order,  coun- 
sel could  have  been  appointed  and  the  diffi- 


•  I  see  n*  basis  for  Chief  Justice  Lumbard's 
"wonder  whether  the  right  to  counsel  doc- 
trines •!  Escobedo  v.  Illinois  and  Massiah  v. 
United  States  apply  to  circumstances  which 
do  not  ultimately  involve  a  danger  of  self- 
Incrlmlnatlan."  Once  It  has  been  held,  as 
these  cas«a  clearly  did,  that  the  Sixth 
Amendment  may  apply  outside  the  court- 
room and  when,  as  in  M&sslah,  the  accused 
did  not  even  know  of  the  presence  of  the 
police  or  the  prosecutor,  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  right  has 
attached,  the  accused  Is  entitled  to  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  when  the  prosecutor  at- 
tempts to  use  him  as  a  means  of  procuring 
evidence  to  be  offered  at  the  trial.  I  cannot 
believe  my  brothers  would  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that,  after  arraignment  or  indict- 
ment, counsel  could  be  excluded  while  the 
defendant  was  being  subjected  to  medical 
examination  or  blood  or  handwriting  tests. 
If  counsel  cannot  be  excluded  from  such 
procedures,  common  sense  does  not  supply 
me  with  a  satisfactory  answer  why  he  can 
be  barred  from  an  identification  which  his 
client  Is  compelled  to  attend — although  no 
one  would  dream  of  excluding  him  from  a 
less  meaningful  one  In  the  courtroom;  the 
argument  tbat,  although  excluded  from  the 
former,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tack both  Identifications  at  trial,  does  not 
seem  siifficient  for  preventing  him  from  ren- 
dering all  possible  assistance  to  the  accused 
before  the  witness'  impression  hardens.  I  fear 
that  my  brothers  simply  have  not  been  able 
to  adjust  their  sights  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  concept  tbat  the  right  to  the  assistance 
of  counsel  embraces  activities  outside  the 
coiirlfowa. 


culty  that  has  here  arisen  would  have  been 
avoided." 

Other  arguments  advanced  by  the  majority 
are  equally  unconvincing.  Iliey  say  the 
police  could  have  taken  Stovall  to  the  hos- 
pital for  identification  before  arraignment 
despite  the  absence  of  counsel,  so  why  not 
thereafter?  But  many  things  can  be  done  In 
tiie  absence  of  counsel  in  the  Investigative 
stage  before  the  "criminal  prosecution"  be- 
gins, which  cannot  lawfully  be  done  later, 
as  Mafsiah  v.  United  States,  supra,  plainly 
shows.  The  rhetorical  question  as  to  what 
counsel  could  have  done  was  answered  in  the 
panel  opinion  many  months  ago: 

"He  might  have  persuaded  the  prosecutor, 
In  the  state's  own  interest,  If  not  to  forego 
the  hospital  Identification,  at  least  to  assure 
conditions  better  designed  to  avoid  sugges- 
tion. He  might  have  persuaded  the  judge  to 
direct  that  Stovall  be  immediately  sent  to 
and  then  kept  in  Jail  pending  trial,  or  be  put 
before  Mrs.  Behrendt  only  under  fair  condi- 
tions such  as  a  line-up.  or  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  who  might  question  her  •  •  '. 
Or,  as  a  last  resort,  he  might  have  advised 
Stovall  to  refuse  to  go.  or  to  remain  silent 
If  taken  by  force." 

The  case  thus  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
recent  decision  in  Rigney  v.  Hendricks,  355 
P. 2d  710  (3  Clr.  1965),  with  which  I  am  In 
accord,  where  counsel  were  notified  of  the 
Intention  to  place  an  accused  prisoner  In  a 
Une-up  held  under  scrupulously  fair  condi- 
tions and  with  counsel  present.  We  have  been 
told  In  no  uncertain  terms  that,  in  dealing 
with  a  capital  charge,  as  Stovall's  was  at  the 
time,  we  are  not  to  speculate  on  whether 
prejudice  resulted  from  the  absence  of  coun- 
sel, Hamilton  v.  State  of  Alabama,  supra  368 
U.3.  at  56,  82  S.Ct.  157,  at  159,  here,  as  there, 
"the  degree  of  prejudice  can  never  be 
known." 

My  brothers  also  Intimate  that  the  police 
and  the  prosecutor  were  confronted  with  an 
emergency  and  that  they  may  have  thought 
the  visit  to  the  hospital  to  be  In  Stovall's 
own  Interest.  The  latter  argument  Ignores 
the  huge  amount  of  circumstantial  Identifi- 
cation the  excellent  police  Investigation  had 
produced;  moreover.  If  the  state  ofSclals  were 
motivated  by  such  solicitude,  the  natural 
course  would  have  been  to  ask  Stovall 
whether  he  wanted  to  go.  The  emergency 
argument  fails  both  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
law.  Grievous  as  Mrs.  Behrendt's  injuries  had 
been,  nothing  in  the  record  Indicates  that 
her  life  was  any  longer  considered  to  be  In 
peril  when  Stovall  was  brought  before  her; 
the  presence  of  five  police  officers  and  prose- 
cutors In  her  hospital  room  would  argue  to 
the  contrary^and  also  tends  to  negate  the 
suggestion  that  Stovall  had  to  be  brought  In 
alone.  If  Mrs.  Behrendt's  condition  had  been 
as  serious  as  my  brothers  suppose,  nothing 
prevented  the  prosecutor  from  Informing  the 
state  district  Judge  at  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing that  Stovall  had  to  be  taken  immediately 
before  her,  and  suggesting  that  counsel  be 
assigned  forthwith  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  advising  him  Ln  that  regard — rather  than 
standing  silent  when  Stovall  told  the  Judge 
of  his  desire  to  have  counsel  and  then  cart- 
ing him  off  to  a  confrontation  by  the  victim 
which  counsel  might  have  done  something 
to  mitigate. 

My  brothers  also  assert  that  In  any  event 
admission  of  the  hospital  Identification  was 
cumulative  and  therefore  not  prejudicial  to 
Stovall.  although  they  do  not  altogether  agree 
on  the  grounds.  Addressing  Itself  to  this 
point  the  panel  said: 

'The  statement  was  Inculpatory  on  the 
central  question  of  his  presence  on  the  oc- 


»It  Is  unnecessary  to  decide  In  this  case 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  Stovall 
could  have  been  exposed  to  viewing  in  the 
course  of  normal  jail  routine.  Cf.  Morris 
V.  Crumllsh,  239  PSupp.  498.  499  (E.D.Pa. 
1965). 


casion  of  the  crime;  indeed,  Mrs.  Behrendt's 
was  the  only  identification  that  was  testi- 
monial rather  than  circumstantial,  and  the 
jury  asked  that  all  her  testimony  be  reread. 
A  claim  of  harmless  error  as  to  a  conviction 
must  surmount  an  exceedingly  high  hurdle, 
even  on  collateral  attack,  when  the  error  was 
constitutional  and  the  punishment  Is  death. 
See  Bruno  v.  United  States,  308  U.S.  287  [60 
set.  198,  84  L.  Ed  257)  (1939);  Kotteakeos  v. 
United  States,  328  U.S.  750,  764-65  [66  S. 
Ct.  1239,  90  L.Ed.  1557]  (1946);  Stewart  v. 
United  States,  366  U.S.  1,  9-10  [81  S.Ct.  941, 
6  L.Ed.2d  84]  (1961);  Hamilton  v.  SUte  of 
Alabama,  supra,  368  U.S.  52  [82  S.Ct.  157). 
The  hurdle  Is  too  high  for  this  case." 

Despite  the  labored  attempt  to  prove  the 
contrary,  the  hospital  identification,  fea- 
tured in  the  prosecutor's  opening,  must  have 
had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  jury  than  the 
identification  In  court  some  months  later; 
common  sense  supports  Dean  Wigmore's  ob- 
servation, "After  all  that  has  Intervened,  it 
would  seldom  happen  that  the  witness 
would  not  have  come  to  believe  in  the  per- 
son's Identity."  4  Evidence  i  1130  at  208 
(3d  ed.  1940).  The  self-created  dilemma  of 
the  concurring  opinion,  that  exclusion  of  the 
hospital  Identification  would  prevent  identi- 
fication at  the  trial,  Is  Illusory;  exclusion  of 
the  former  would  simply  have  required  the 
prosecutor  to  rest  on  Mrs.  Behrendt's  mem- 
ory of  the  night  of  the  dreadful  crime  and 
on  her  courtroom  identification.  If,  In  this 
posture,  defense  counsel  had  brought  out 
the  hospital  Identification,  as  no  experienced 
counsel  would,  he  would  have  had  only  him- 
self to  blame. 

Although  there  can  assuredly  be  a  waiver 
of  the  right  to  counsel  between  arraignment 
and  trial,  no  one  has  seriously  suggested 
that  we  could  find  that,  when,  without  any 
previous  discussion,  this  Negro,  of  low  men- 
tal capacity,  was  taken  to  the  hospital  by  a 
detective  to  whom  he  was  handcuffed.  I 
scarcely  regard  Stovall  as  a  sympathetic 
character,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  crime  was 
recent  enough  to  permit  an  effective  retrial. 
But  I  continue  to  believe  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  overriding  necessity  or  consent,  a 
man  who  has  been  brought  before  a  Judge 
on  a  charge  of  a  capital  crime,  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  counsel,  is  entitled  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  be  let  alone  until 
he  gets  one.  That  is  all  Judge  Marshall  and 
I  decided  last  March,  and  I  adhere  to  It. 

J.  Joseph  Smith,  Circuit  Judge  (dissent- 
ing) : 

I  dissent.  I  agree  with  Judge  Friendly  that 
"in  the  absence  of  overriding  necessity  or 
consent,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  be- 
fore a  Judge  on  a  charge  of  a  capital  crime, 
and  has  expressed  his  desire  for  counsel,  Is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  to  be  let 
alone  until  he  gets  one." 

(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.  254. — October  Term,  1966] 

Theodore  Stovall,  petitioner,  v. 

Wn.FRE»  Denno,  Warden. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
[June  12,  1967.] 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  federal  habeas  corpus  proceeding  at- 
tacks collaterally  a  state  criminal  convic- 
tion for  the  same  alleged  constitutional  er- 
rors in  the  admission  of  allegedly  tainted 
identification  evidence  that  were  before  us 
on  direct  review  of  the  convictions  involved 
in  United  States  v.  Wade,  ante,  and  GilbeTt 
V.  Califomim,  ante.  This  case  therefore  pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  deciding  the  extent  to 
which  the  rules  announced  In  Wade  and  Gil- 
bert— requiring  the  exclusion  of  Identifica- 
tion evidence  which  is  tainted  by  exhibiting 
the  accused  to  identifying  witnesses  before 
trial  in  the  absence  of  his  counsel — are  to 
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be  applied  retroactively.  See  Linkletter  ▼. 
Walker,  381  U.S.  618;  Tehan  v.  Shott.  382 
U.S.  406;  Johnson  v.  Neva  Jersey,  384  UJ3. 
719.1  A  further  question  is  whether  In  any 
event,  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  con- 
frontation Involved  In  this  case,  petitioner 
was  denied  due  process  of  law  In  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Cf.  Davis  v. 
North  Carolina,  384  U.S.  737. 

Dr.  Paul  Behrendt  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
the  kitchen  of  his  home  in  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  about  midnight  August  23,  1961. 
Dr.  Behrendt's  wife,  also  a  physician,  had  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  the  kitchen  and 
jumped  at  the  assailant.  He  knocked  her  to 
the  floor  and  stabbed  her  11  times.  The  police 
found  a  shirt  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  keys 
m  a  pocket  which  they  traced  to  petitioner. 
They  arrested  him  on  the  afternoon  of  Au- 
gust 24.  An  arraignment  was  promptly  held 
but  was  postponed  until  petitioner  could 
retain  counsel. 

Mrs.  Behrendt  was  hospitalized  for  major 
surgery  to  save  her  life.  The  police,  without 
affording  petitioner  time  to  retain  counsel, 
arranged  with  her  surgeon  to  permit  them  to 
bring  petitioner  to  her  hospital  room  about 
noon  of  August  25,  the  day  after  the  surgery. 
Petitioner  was  handcuffed  to  one  of  five 
police  officers  who.  with  two  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  District  Attorney,  brought  him 
to  the  hospital  room.  Petitioner  was  the  only 
Negro  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Behrendt  identified 
him  from  her  hospital  bed  after  being  asked 
by  an  officer  whether  he  "was  the  man"  and 
after  petitioner  repeated  at  the  direction  of 
an  officer  a  "few  words  for  voice  identifica- 
tion." None  of  the  witnesses  could  recall  the 
words  that  were  used.  Mrs.  Behrendt  and  the 
officers  testified  at  the  trial  to  her  identifi- 
cation of  the  petitioner  in  the  hospital  room, 
and  she  also  made  an  in-court  Identification 
of  petitioner  In  the  courtroom. 

Petitioner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  without  opinion.  13  N.Y.  2d  1094, 
196  N.E.  2d  65.  Petitioner  pro  se  sought  fed- 
eral habeas  corpiis  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  He 
claimed  that  among  other  constitutional 
rights  denied  him  at  his  trial,  the  admission 
of  Mrs.  Behrendt's  identification  testimony 
violated  his  rights  under  the  Fifth,  Sixth, 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  because  he  had 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hospital 
room  confrontation  wlthovit  the  help  of 
counsel  and  under  circumstances  which  un- 
fairly focussed  the  witness'  attention  on  him 
as  the  man  believed  by  the  police  to  be  the 
guilty  person.  The  District  Court  dismissed 
the  petition  after  hearing  argument  on  an 
unrelated  claim  of  an  alleged  invalid  search 
and  seizure.  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  a  panel  of  that 
court  Initially  reversed  the  dismissal  after 
reaching  the  issue  of  the  admissibility  of 
Mrs.  Behrendt's  Identification  evidence  and 
holding  it  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that 
the  hospital  room  Identification  violated 
petitioner's  constitutional  right  to  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
thereafter  heard  the  case  en  banc,  vacated 
the  panel  decision,  and  affirmed  the  District 
Court.  355  F.  2d  731.  We  granted  certiorari, 
384  U.S.  1000,  and  set  the  case  for  argument 
with  Wade  and  Gilbert.  We  hold  that  Wade 
and  Gilbert  affect  only  those  cases  and  all 
future  cases  which  Involve  confrontations 
for  identification  purposes  conducted  in  the 
absence  of  counsel  after  this  date.  The  rul- 
ings of  Wade  and  Gilbert  are  therefore  in- 
applicable In  the  present  case.  We  think  also 
that  on  the  facts  of  this  case  petitioner  was 


'  Although  respondents  did  not  raise  the 
bar  of  retroactivity,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  amicus  curiae,  ex- 
tensively briefed  the  issue  of  retroactivity 
and  petitioner,  In  his  reply  brief,  addressed 
himself  to  this  question.  Compare  Mapp  v. 
Ohio,  367  U.S.  643.  646,  n.  3. 


not  deprived  of  due  process  of  law  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is,  there- 
fore, affirmed. 

I. 
Our  recent  discussions  of  the  retroactivity 
of  other  constitutional  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedures make  unnecessary  any  detailed  treat- 
ment of  that  question  here.  Linkletter  v. 
Walker,  sxipra;  Tehan  v.  Shott,  supra;  John- 
son v.  New  Jersey,  supra.  "These  cases  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  In  criminal  litigation 
concerning  constitutional  claims,  'the  Court 
may  In  the  Interest  of  justice  make  the  rule 
prospective  .  .  .  where  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  require  such  an  application"  .  .  ." 
Johnson,  supra,  384  U.S.,  at  726-727.  The 
criteria  guiding  resolution  of  the  question 
Implicate  (a)  the  purpose  to  be  served  by 
the  new  standards,  (b)  the  extent  of  the  re- 
liance by  law  enforcement  authorities  on  the 
old  standards,  and  (c)  the  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  of  a  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  new  standards.  "[T]he  ret- 
roactivity or  nonreiroactivlty  of  a  rule  is  not 
automaticaily  determined  by  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  on  which  the  dictate  Is 
based.  Each  constitutional  rule  of  criminal 
procedure  has  Its  own  distinct  functions.  Its 
own  background  of  precedent,  and  its  own 
impact  on  the  administration  of  Justice,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  factors  combine  must 
inevitnbly  vary  wltii  the  dictate  involved." 
Johnson,  supra,  at  728. 

Wade  and  Gilbert  fashion  exclusionary 
rules  to  deter  law  enforcement  authorities 
from  exhibiting  an  accused  to  witnesses  be- 
fore trial  for  Identification  purposes  without 
notice  to  and  In  the  absence  of  counsel.  A 
conviction  which  rests  on  a  mistaken  iden- 
tification is  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 
The  Wade  and  Gilbert  rules  are  aimed  at 
minimizing  that  possibility  by  preventing  the 
uufriirness  at  the  pretrial  confrontation  that 
experience  has  proved  can  occur  and  assur- 
ing meaningful  examination  of  the  identifi- 
cation witness"  testimony  at  trial.  Does  It 
follow  that  the  rules  should  be  applied  ret- 
roactively? We  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  true  that  the  right  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel  has  been  applied  retroactively  at 
stages  of  the  prosecution  where  denial  of  the 
right  must  almost  invariably  deny  a  fair  trial, 
for  example,  at  the  trial  itself.  Gideon  v. 
Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335,  or  at  some  forms  of 
arraigiunent.  Hamilton  v.  Alabama,  368  U.S. 
52,  or  on  appeal,  Douglas  v.  California.  372 
U.S.  353.  "The  basic  purpose  of  a  trial  Is  the 
determination  of  truth,  and  It  is  self-evident 
that  to  deny  a  lawyer's  help  through  the 
technical  intricacies  of  a  criminal  Ulal  or 
to  deny  a  full  opportunity  to  appeal  a  con- 
viction because  the  accused  Is  poor  is  to  im- 
pede that  purpose  and  to  infect  a  criminal 
proceeding  with  the  clear  danger  of  con- 
victing the  innocent."  Tehan  v.  Shott,  supra, 
at  416.  We  have  also  retroactively  applied 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  fashioned  to  cor- 
rect serious  fiaws  In  the  fact-finding  process 
at  trial.  See  for  example  Jackson  v.  Denno, 
378  U.S.  368.  Although  the  Wade  and  Gilbert 
rules  also  are  aimed  at  avoiding  unfairness 
at  the  trial  by  enhancing  the  reliability  of 
the  fact-finding  process  In  the  area  of  Iden- 
tification evidence,  "the  question  whether  a 
constitutional  rule  of  criminal  procedure 
does  or  does  not  enhance  the  reliability  of  the 
fact-finding  process  at  trial  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  degree."  Johnson  v.  New  Jersey, 
supra,  at  728-729.  The  extent  to  which  a  con- 
demned practice  infects  the  integrity  of  the 
truth -determining  process  at  trial  is  a  "ques- 
tion of  probabilities."  Ibid.  Such  probabilities 
must  in  turn  be  weighed  against  the  prior 
Justified  reliance  upon  the  old  standard  and 
the  Impact  of  retroactivity  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

We  have  ouUlned  In  Wade  the  dangers  and 
unfairness  inherent  In  confrontations  for 
idenUfication.  The  possibility  of  imfau-ness 
at  that  point  is  great,  both  because  of  the 


manner   In   which    confrontations    are    fre- 
quently conducted,  and  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  accused  will  often  be  precluded 
from    reconstructing    what    occvirred     and 
thereby  from  obtaining  a  full  hearing  on  the 
identification  issue  at  trial.  The  presence  of 
counsel  will  significantly  promote  fairness  at 
the  confrontation  and  a  full  hearing  at  trial 
on  the  issue  of  identification.  We  have,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  confrontation  Is  a 
"critical  stage, "  and  that  counsel  is  required 
at  all  confrontations.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that,  unlike  cases  in  which  counsel 
is  absent  at  trial  or  on  appeal.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  assumed  that  confrontations  for 
identification  can   be   and  often  have   been 
conducted  in   the  absence  of   couiisel   with 
scrupulous  fairness  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  accused  at  trial.  Therefore,  while  we  feel 
that  the  exclusionary  rules  set  forth  in  Wade 
and  Gilbert  are  justiiaed  by  the  need  to  assure 
the  Integrity  and  reliablUty  of  our  system  of 
justice,  they  undoubtedly  will  affect  cases   in 
which    no    unfairness    will    be    present.    Of 
course,   we  should   also  assume   there  have 
been  injustices  In  the  p.ist  which  could  have 
been  averted  by  having  counsel  present  at  the 
confrontation  for  identification.  Just  as  there 
are    injustices    when    counsel    Is    absent    at 
trial.  But  the  certainty  and  frequency  with 
which  we  can  say  In  the  confrontation  cases 
that    no    injxistjce    occurred    differs    greatly 
enough  from  the  cases  involving  absence  of 
counsel  at  trial  or  on  appeal  to  justify  treat- 
ing the  situations  as  different  in  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  retroactive  application,  especially 
in  light  of  the  strong  countervailing  interests 
outlined  below,  and  because  it  remains  open 
to  all  persons  to  allege  and  prove,  as  Stovall 
attempts  to  do  In  this  case,  that  the  con- 
frontation resulted  in  such  unfairness  that 
it  infriiiged  his  right  to  due  process  of  law. 
See  Palmer  v.  Peyton.  359  P.  2d  198  (C.  A.  4th 
Clr.  1966). 

The  unusual  force  of  the  countervailing 
considerations  strengthen  our  conclusion  in 
favor  of  prospective  application.  The  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  all  50  States  have  heretofore  pro- 
ceeded on  the  premise  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  require  the  presence  of  counsel  at 
pretrial  confrontations  for  identification 
Today's  rulings  were  not  foreshadowed  in 
our  cases:  no  court  announced  such  a  re- 
quirement until  IVade  was  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  358 
P.  2d  557.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  courts  have  always  treated  the  evi- 
dence question  not  as  one  of  admissibility 
but  as  one  of  credibility  for  the  jury.  Wall, 
Eyewitness  Identification  In  Criminal  Cases 
38.  Law  enforcement  authorities  fairly  relied 
on  this  virtually  unanimous  weight  of  au- 
thority, now  no  longer  valid.  In  conducting 
pretrial  confrontations  In  the  absence  of 
counsel.  It  is,  therefore,  very  clear  that  retro- 
active application  of  Wade  and  Gilbert 
"would  seriously  disrupt  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  laws."  Johnson  v.  New  Jersey, 
supra,  at  731.  In  Tehan  v.  Shott,  supra,  we 
thought  it  persuasive  against  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  no-comment  rule  of  Griffin 
V.  California,  380  U.S.  609,  that  such  appli- 
cation would  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the 
six  States  that  allowed  comment  on  an  ac- 
cused's failure  to  take  the  stand.  We  said, 
"To  require  all  of  those  States  now  to  void 
the  conviction  of  every  person  who  did  not 
testify  at  his  trial  would  have  an  impact  on 
the  administration  of  their  criminal  law  so 
devastating  as  to  need  no  elaboration."  382 
U.S.,  at  419.  That  Impact  is  insignificant 
compared  to  the  Impact  to  be  expected  from 
retroactivity  of  the  Wade  and  Gilbert  rules. 
At  the  very  least,  the  processing  of  ctirrent 
criminal  calendars  would  be  disrupted  while 
hearings  were  conducted  to  determine  taint, 
if  any,  in  Identification  evidence,  and 
whether  In  any  event  the  admission  of  the 
evidence  was  harmless  error.  Doubtless,  too, 
inquiry  would  be  handicapped  by  the  un- 
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availability  of  witnesses  and  dim  memories. 
We  conclude,  tberefore,  that  the  Wade  and 
Gilbert  rules  should  not  be  made  retroactive. 
We  also  conclude  that,  for  these  purposes, 
no  distinction  Is  Justified  between  convictions 
now  final,  as  In  the  Instant  case,  and  con- 
victions at  various  stages  of  trial  and  direct 
review.  We  regard  the  factors  of  reliance  and 
burden  on  the  administration  of  justice  as 
entitled  to  such  overriding  significance  as  to 
make  that  distinction  unsupportable.  We  rec- 
ognize that  Wade  and  Gilbert  are.  therefore, 
the  only  victims  of  pretrial  confrontations 
In  the  absence  of  th«ir  counsel  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  rules  established  in  their  cases. 
That  they  must  be  given  that  benefit  is. 
however,  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
necessity  that  constitutional  adjudications 
not  stand  as  mere  dictum.  Sound  policies  of 
decision-making,  rooted  in  the  command  of 
Article  ni  of  the  Constitution  that  we  resolve 
issues  solely  in  concrete  cases  or  controver- 
sies,' and  In  the  possible  effect  upon  the  in- 
centive of  counsel  to  advance  contentions  re- 
quiring a  change  in  the  law,'  militate  against 
denying  Wade  and  Gilbert  the  benefit  of 
today's  decisions.  Inequity  arguably  results 
from  according  the  benefit  of  a  new  rule  to 
the  parties  in  the  case  in  which  it  is  an- 
noxinced  but  not  to  other  litigants  similarly 
situated  in  the  trial  or  appellate  process  who 
have  raised  the  same  issue.'  But  we  regard 
the  fact  that  the  parties  involved  are  chance 
beneficiaries  as  an  insignificant  cost  for  ad- 
herence to  sound  principles  of  decision- 
making. 

n. 
We  turn  now  to  the  question  whether  pe- 
titioner, althought  not  entitled  to  the  appli- 
cation of  Wade  and  Gilbert  to  his  case,  is 
entitled  to  relief  on  his  claim  that  in  any 
event  the  confrontation  conducted  in  this 
case  was  so  vmnecessarily  suggestive  and 
conducive  to  irreparable  mistaken  identifica- 
tion that  he  was  denied  due  process  of  law. 
This  Is  a  recognized  ground  of  attack  upon 
a  conviction  independent  of  any  right  to 
counsel  claim.  Palmer  v.  Peyton,  359  P.  2d 
199  (C.  A.  4th  Cir.  1966).  The  practice  of 
showing  suspects  singly  to  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  identification,  and  not  as  part  of 
a  lineup,  has  been  widely  condemned.'  How- 
ever, a  claimed  violation  of  due  process  of 
law  In  the  conduct  of  a  confrontation  de- 
pends on  the  totality  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  and  the  record  In  the  present 
case  reveals  that  the  showing  of  Stovall  to 
Mrs.  Behrendt  in  an  Immediate  hospital  con- 
frontation was  imperative.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, en.  banc,  stated,  355  P.  2d,  at  735, 

"Here  was  the  only  person  in  the  world 
who  could  possibly  exonerate  Stovall.  Her 
words,  and  only  her  words,  'He  is  not  the 
man'  could  have  resulted  in  freedom  for 
Stovall.  The  hospital  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  courthouse  and  Jail.  No  one  knew 
how  long  B4rs.  Behrendt  might  live.  Paced 
with  the  responsibility  of  Identifying  the  at- 
tacker, with  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Behrendt 
could  not  visit  the  Jail,  the  police  followed 


•Note,  Prospective  Overruling  and  Retro- 
active Application  in  the  Federal  Courts,  71 
Yale  L.  J.  907,  930-933  ( 1962) . 

'See  Mlshkln,  Forward,  The  Supreme 
Court  1964  Term,  79  Harv.  L.  Bev.  56,  60-61 
(1965). 

•See  Mlshkln,  n.  3,  supra,  at  61,  n.  23: 
Bender.  The  Retroactive  Effect  of  an  Over- 
ruling Constitutional  Decision:  Mapp  v. 
Ohio.  110  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  650.  675-678  (1962): 
Schwartz,  Retroactivity,  Reliability,  and  Due 
Process:  A  Reply  to  Professor  Mlshkln,  33  U. 
Chi.  L.  Rev.  719,  764  (1966) . 

'See  Wall,  Eyewitness  Identification  in 
Criminal  Cases  26-40;  Paul,  Identification  of 
Accused  Persons,  12  Aust.  L.  J.  42.  44  (1938) ; 
WllUama  &  Hammelmann,  Identification 
Parades,  Part  I,  [1963]  Crlm.  L.  Rev.  460-181; 
Frankfurter,  The  Case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzettl 
31-32. 


the  only  feasible  procedure  and  took  Stovall 
to  the  hospital  room.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  usual  police  station  line-up, 
which  Stovall  now  argues  he  should  have 
had,  was  out  of  the  question." 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
alfirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  of  the  view  that  the 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  counsel  in  the 
Betting  of  this  case  should  be  given  retroac- 
tive effect  as  it  was  in  Gideon  v.  Wainright, 
372  U.S.  335,  and  In  Douglas  v.  California,  372 
U.S.  356.  And  see  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381 
U.S.  618.  640  (dissenting  opinion) ;  Johnson  v. 
New  Jersey,  348  U.S.  719,  736  (dissenting 
opinion) . 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas  would  reverse  and  re- 
mand for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the 
State's  reference  at  trial  to  the  improper  hos- 
pital identification  violated  petitioner's 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  and  was  prej- 
udicial. He  would  not  reach  the  question  of 
retroactivity  of  Wade  and  Gilbert. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.  254.— October  Term,  1966] 
Theodore    Stovall.    petitioner,    v.    V/tltred 
Denno.  Warden 
On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

iJune  12.  1967.1 

Mr.  Jubtice  White,  whom  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan and  Mr  Justice  Stewart  join,  concurring 
in  the  result. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  my  dissenting 
opinion  in  United  States  v.  Wade,  —  U.S.  — , 
I  perceive  no  constitutional  error  in  the 
identification  procedure  to  which  the  peti- 
tioner was  subjected.  I  concur  in  the  result 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  Court's  opinion 
which  limits  application  of  the  new  Sixth 
Amendment  rule. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  dissenting.  In  United 
States  v.  Wade,  ante,  and  Gilbert  v.  Cali- 
fornia, ante,  the  Court  holds  that  lineup 
identification  testimony  should  be  excluded 
if  it  was  obtained  by  exhibiting  an  accused 
to  identlfsring  witnesses  before  trial  In  the 
absence  of  his  counsel.  I  concurred  In  those 
holdings  as  to  out-of-court  lineup  identifica- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  right  to  counsel 
is  guaranteed  in  federal  courts  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  and  in  state  courts  by  the  Sixth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  The  first 
question  In  this  case  is  whether  other  de- 
fendants, already  in  prison  on  such  uncon- 
stitutional evidence,  shall  be  accorded  the 
benefit  of  the  rule.  In  this  case  the  Court 
holds  that  the  petitioner  here,  convicted  on 
such  unconstitutional  evidence,  must  remain 
in  prison,  and  that  besides  Wade  and  Gilbert, 
who  are  "chance  beneficiaries,"  no  one  can 
invoke  the  rule  except  defendants  exhibited 
in  lineups  in  the  future.  I  dissent  from  that 
holding.  It  keeps  people  serving  sentences 
who  were  convicted  through  the  use  of  un- 
constitutional evidence.  This  is  sought  to  be 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  retroactive 
application  of  the  holding  in  Gilbert  and 
Wade  would  somehow  work  a  "burden  on  the 
administration  of  justice"  and  would  not 
serve  the  Court's  purpose  "to  deter  law  en- 
forcement authorities."  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  deny  this  petitioner  and  others  like  him 
the  benefit  of  the  new  rule  deprives  them  of 
a  constitutional  trial  and  perpetrates  a  rank 
discrimination  against  them.  Once  the  Cotirt 
determines  what  the  Constitution  says,  I  do 
not  believe  It  has  the  power,  by  weighing 
"countervailing  Interests,"  to  legislate  a  time- 
table by  which  the  Constitution's  provisions 
shall  become  effective.  For  reasons  stated  in 
my  dissent  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381  U.S. 
618,  640.  I  would  hold  that  the  petitioner 
here  and  every  other  person  in  Jail  under 
convictions  based  on  unconstitutional  evi- 
dence should  be  g^lven  the  advantage  of  to- 
day's newly  announced  constitutional  rules. 
The  Court  goes  on,  however,  to  hold  that 
even  though  Its  new  constitutional  rule  about 


the  Sixth  Amendment's  right  to  counsel  can- 
not help  this  petitioner,  he  is  nevertheless 
entitled  to  a  consideration  of  his  claim,  "In- 
dei>endent  of  any  right  to  counsel  claim," 
that  his  identification  by  one  of  the  victims 
of    the   robbery   was    made    under   circum- 
stances so   'unfair"  that  he  was  denied  "due 
process  of  law"  guaranteed  by  the  the  Four- 
teenth   Amendment.    Although    the    Court 
finds  petitioner's  claim  without  merit,  I  dis- 
sent from  its  holding  that  a  general  claim 
of  "unfairness"  at  the  lineup  is  "open  to  all 
persons  to  allege  and  prove."  The  term  "due 
process   of   law"    is   a  direct   descendant   of 
Magna  Carta's  promise  of  a  trial  according 
to  the  "law  of  the  land"  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  lawmaking  agency,  constitu- 
tional or  legislative.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  point  to  a  word  in  our  constitutional 
history  that  shows  the  F^amers  ever  intended 
that  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  or 
Fourteenth    Amendment    was    designed    to 
mean     any     more     than     that     defendants 
charged  with  crimes  should  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  governed  by  the  laws,  constitutional  and 
statutory,  that  are  In  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  time 
of    the   trial.    The    concept   of    due    process 
under  which  the  Court  purports  to  decide 
this   question,   however,   is   that  this  Court 
looks  at  "the  totality  of  circumstances"  of  a 
particular  case  to  determine  on  its  own  Judg- 
ment whether  they  comport  with  the  Court's 
notion  of  decency,  fairness,  and  fundamental 
justice,  and  if  so,  declares  they  comport  with 
the  Constitution,  and  if  not,  declares  they 
are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  See,  e.g., 
Rochin  v.  United  States,  342  U.S.  165.  Such 
a    constitutional    formula    substitutes    this 
Court's  judgment  of  what  is  right  for  what 
the  Constitution  declares  shall  be  the  su- 
preme  law   of    the   land.    This   due    process 
notion  proceeds  as  though  our  vwltten  Con- 
stitution, designed  to  grant  limited  powers 
to  government,  had  neutralized  its  limita- 
tions by  using   the  Due  Process  Clause   to 
authorize  this  Court  to  override  its  written 
limiting  language  by  substituting  the  Court's 
view   of   what    powers   the   Framers   should 
have  granted  government.  Once  again  I  dis- 
sent from  any  such  view  of  the  Constitution. 
Where  accepted,  its  result  Is  to  make  this 
Court  not  a  Constitution-interpreter,  but  a 
day-to-day   Constitution-maker. 

But  even  if  the  Due  Process  Clause  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  giving  such  latitu- 
dinal powers  to  the  Court,  I  would  still  think 
the  Court  goes  too  far  in  holding  that  the 
courts  can  look  at  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  identification  lineup  to  de- 
termine at  large  whether  they  axe  too  "sug- 
gestive and  conducive  to  irreparable  mistaken 
identification"  to  be  constitutional.  That 
result  is  to  freeze  as  constitutional  or  as 
unconstitutional  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  giving  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment no  permanent  constitutional  stand- 
ards. It  also  transfers  to  this  Court  jxjwer 
to  determine  what  the  Constitution  should 
say,  instead  of  performance  of  its  undoubted 
constitutional  power  to  determine  what  the 
Constitution  does  say.  And  the  result  in  this 
particular  case  is  to  put  into  a  constitutional 
mould  a  rule  of  evidence  which  I  think  is 
plainly  within  the  constitutional  pwwers  of 
the  States  in  creating  and  enforcing  their 
own  criminal  laws.  I  must  say  with  all  de- 
ference that  for  this  Court  to  hold  that  the 
Due  Process  Clause  gives  it  power  to  bar 
state  introduction  of  lineup  testimony  on  its 
notion  of  fairness,  not  because  it  violates 
some  specific  constitutional  prohibition,  is 
an  arbitrary,  wholly  capricious  action. 

I  would  not  affirm  this  case  but  would  re- 
verse and  remand  for  consideration  of  wheth- 
er the  out-of-court  lineup  identification  of 
petitioner  was,  under  Chapman  v.  California, 
—  U.S.  — ,  harmless  error.  If  it  was  not,  peti- 
tioner is  entitled  to  a  new  trial  because  of  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  counsel  guaranteed 
by  the  Sixth  Amendment  which  the  Four- 
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teenth  Amendment  makes  obllgatOTy  on  the 

States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  content  myself  with  just  asking  to 
be  associated  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  his  speech. 

I  compliment  and  congratulate  the 
Senator  upon  the  very  great  effort  he 
has  made  in  collecting  the  thoughts  of 
scholars  of  all  the  ages  since  our  Nation 
was  established  on  this  important  con- 
stitutional matter. 

The  Senator  has  been  most  scholarly. 
He  has  been  most  convincing.  He  has 
voiced  a  courage  and  a  depth  of  convic- 
tion which  I  wish  all  Senators  could  have 
heard.  It  is  unfortunate  that  only  a 
handful  of  Senators  has  been  present  to 
hear  this  truly  great  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  shown 
a  courage  and  a  devotion  to  his  country 
for  a  long  time.  As  a  boy  fighting  in 
Europe,  he  fought  with  such  courage  and 
devotion  tliat  he  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  by  his  grateful 
country. 

As  a  young  man  practicing  law,  as  a 
somewhat  older  man  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  as 
a  trial  judge,  as  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  these  recent  years  as  a  great 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
hna  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
shown  great  courage  and  devotion  to  his 
country. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  ever  done  a  more  courageous, 
convincing,  utterly  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated job  than  he  has  done  today.  And 
I  congratulate  him  from  the  depth  of 
my  heart. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  how  deep 
is  my  respect,  my  admiration,  and  my 
affection  for  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  al- 
ways treasure  those  gracious,  generous 
remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  my  privilege  to  read  the 
minority  views  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Chamber.  It  was  also 
my  privilege  to  hear  a  major  portion  of 
his  speech  which  pretty  well  follows  the 
logic  of  his  minority  views. 

I  can  only  echo  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  It  is  beyond  my 
capacity  to  add  to  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  great 
speech,  and  I  would  not  be  true  to  my 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  if  I  did 
not  agree  with  everything  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  said. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  friend,  the  junior 


Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  his  most 
grracious  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  I  feel  that  the  record  should 
clearly  state  my  two  principal  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

I  have  already  stated  to  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who  preceded  me,  that  I 
want  to  be  associated  with  all  of  his 
scholarly  remarks  based  upon  his  long 
experience  and  his  actual  participation 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  he  is  such  an  im- 
portant member.  I  have,  however,  just 
two  comments  that  I  want  to  make  and 
preserve  in  the  record  to  show  my  own 
position  in  this  very  important  matter. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  tre- 
mendous importance  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  at  this  critical  time  when 
we  vote  to  confirm  or  to  reject  a  nomina- 
tion of  one  named  to  be  a  justice  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

My  first  reason  for  my  position  and 
my  vote  is  that  I  regard  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall as  a  constitutional  ultra  liberal 
and  an  activist  who  would  further  en- 
trench in  the  Supreme  Court  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  activists  on  that 
Court  to  break  down  long-established 
constitutional  interpretations,  to  virtu- 
ally destroy  any  reliance  upon  the  rule 
of  stare  decisis,  and  to  substitute  their 
own  social  philosophy  for  the  long-estab- 
hshed  law  and  their  own  view  of  what 
the  law  ought  to  be  for  what  the  Con- 
stitution requires  it  to  be. 

There  are  many  cases  which  have  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last 
few  years — many  of  which  were  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina — which  I  could 
cite  to  show  the  attitude  of  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  Court  which  I  think  has 
been  destructive  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, but  I  shall  mention  only  one:  the 
Vii-ginia  poll  tax  case — Harper  against 
Virginia  Board  of  Elections — in  which 
an  activist  majority  of  the  comt  decided 
that  a  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  is  unconstitutional  under  Federal 
law.  This  decision  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court  was  made  in  spite  of  the  clear  re- 
cital in  section  2  of  article  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  "the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislatuie"  and  the 
repetition  of  that  principle  in  identical 
words  in  the  17th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  in  1913. 

Tlie  fact  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  original  section  2,  article 
1.  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  original 
States,  had  a  poll  tax  which  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  17th  amendment, 
numerous  States  had  the  poll  tax  which 
was  a  requirement  for  voting  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  their  State 
legislatures.  In  the  year  1788,  when  the 
original  Constitution  was  ratified,  and 
in  the  year  1913  when  the  17th  amend- 
ment was  ratified,  several  States  had 
much  more  onerous  taxpaying  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  than 
the  poll  tax.  During  the  years  prior  to 


the  Virginia  poll  tax  decision,  the  lower 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  had  both 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  poll  tax.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Virginia  poll  tax  case  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  substitution  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  majority  of  the  Court  that 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  should  not  be 
a  prerequisite  for  voting,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  meant  that  the  majority  of  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion was  no  longer  in  effect  and  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  longer  require  a 
condition  for  voting  which  the  Constitu- 
tion, itself,  by  expressed  words,  had 
made  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

I  think  it  is  enlightening  at  this  point 
to  quote  from  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black  in  the  Virginia  poll  tax 
case — and  no  one  could  speak  of  Mr. 
Justice  Black  as  a  r^icist. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote: 

Although  I  join  the  Court  in  disliking  the 
policy  of  the  poll  tax,  this  is  not  in  my  Judg- 
ment a  justifiable  reason  for  holding  this 
poll  tax  law  unconstitutional.  Such  a  hold- 
ing on  my  part  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
an  exercise  of  power  which  the  Constitution 
does   not   confer   upon   me. 

And  then  again: 

The  Court's  Justification  for  consulting  its 
own  notions  rather  than  following  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  would, 
apparently  is  based  on  the  belief  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  that  for  this  Court  to  be 
bound  by  the  original  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  an  intolerable  and  debilitating 
evil;  that  our  Constitution  should  not  be 
•shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a  partic- 
ular era,"  and  that  to  save  the  country  from 
the  original  Constitution  the  Court  must 
have  constant  power  to  renew  It  and  keep 
It  abreast  with  this  Court's  more  enlightened 
theories  of  what  Is  best  for  our  society.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  an  attack 
on  the  great  value  of  our  Constitution  itself 
but  also  on  the  concept  of  a  written  con- 
stitution which  is  to  survive  through  the 
years  r;s  originally  vsTitten  unless  changed 
through  the  amendment  process  which  the 
Framers  wisely  provided.  Moreover,  when  a 
"political  theory"  embodied  in  our  Constitu- 
tion becomes  outdated,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  majority  of  the  nine  members  of  this  Court 
are  not  only  without  constitutional  power 
but  are  far  less  qualified  to  choose  a  new 
constitutional  political  theory  than  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  proceeding  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  Article  V. 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  the  following  statement  is 
found — and  no  one  could  claim  that  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  is  a  racist : 

Property  and  poll-tax  qualifications,  very 
simply,  are  not  In  accord  with  current 
egaUtarnn  notions  of  how  a  modern  democ- 
racy should  be  organized.  It  is  of  course  en- 
tirely fitting  that  legislatures  should  modify 
the  law  to  reflect  such  changes  in  popular 
attitudes.  However,  it  is  all  wrong,  in  my 
view,  for  the  Court  to  adopt  the  political 
doctrines  popularly  accepted  at  a  particular 
moment  of  our  history  and  to  declare  all 
others  to  be  Irrational  and  Invidious,  barring 
them  from  the  range  of  choice  by  reasonably 
minded  people  acting  through  the  political 
process. 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  experience, 
career,  and  professional  activity  of  Mr. 
Marshall  shows  that  he  embraces  the 
philosophy  of  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  the  poll  tax  case,  which  philosophy 
has  been  expressed  in  numerous  other 
cases  to  the  great  harm  of  our  judicial 
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system  and  with  the  result  of  destroying 
both  the  stability  of  our  system  and  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  rely  upon  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  earlier  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  construing  it. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  strong  feeling 
that  Mr.  Marshall,  as  an  activist,  would 
further  destroy  the  balance  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  would  further  en- 
trench the  ultraliberal  activists  among 
its  members. 

My  file  shows  a  great  number  of  clip- 
pings by  responsible  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  cite  first  a  column  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  appearing  in  the  Jacksonville 
Times  Union  of  August  25,  1967,  entitled 
"If  L.  B.  J.  Selected  His  Supreme  Court 
Nominee  by  Race,  He  Should  Have 
Avoided  Another  'Judicial  Activist."  "  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
of  Mr.  David  Lawrence  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I»   L.    B.    J.    Selected    His    Supreme    Court 

Nominee  by  Race,  He  Should  Have  Avoided 

Another  "Judicial  Activist" 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington — Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr., 
a  former  Associate  Justice  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court,  has  made  a  significant 
statement  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  commit- 
tee concerning  President  Johnson's  appoint- 
ment of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ervln,  In  his  lengthy  pronouncement, 
does  not  make  a  single  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Marshall  Is  a  Negro.  His  point  is 
rather  that.  If  President  Johnson  felt  that 
he  bad  to  choose  someone  of  a  particular 
race  or  religion,  he  should  not  have  added 
another  "judicial  activist"  to  the  high  court. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrat  declares  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted,  "has 
a  solicitude  for  persons  charged  with  crime 
which  blinds  it  to  the  truth  that  society  and 
the  victims  of  crime  are  as  much  entitled 
to  justice  as  the  accused." 

Senator  Ervln  mentions  that  his  is  not  a 
lone  voice  on  this  subject,  but  that  Supreme 
Court  justices.  Judges  of  federal  courts,  state 
Judges,  lawyers  and  writers  on  legal  subjects 
have  charged  on  many  occasions  that  during 
recent  years  "a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  rendered  decisions  in- 
compatible with  the  language  and  history  of 
the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Ervln  calls  attention,  for  instance,  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  a  conference  of  state 
Chief  Justices  which  pleaded  for  the  exercise 
of  Judicial  self-restraint  and  criticized  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  "Inconsistent  with  the 
powers  allotted  or  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  states."  The  North  Carolina  Sen- 
ator adds : 

"Self-restraint  is  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  of  the  qualified  occupant  of  a 
judicial  office  to  lay  aside  his  personal  no- 
tions of  what  a  constitutional  provision 
ought  to  say  and  to  base  his  interpretation 
of  Its  meaning  solely  upon  its  language  and 
history.  In  performing  this  task,  he  does  not 
recklessly  cast  into  the  Judicial  garbage  can 
the  sound  precedents  of  his  wise  predeces- 
sors. .  .  ." 

What  Senator  Ervln  is  implying.  In  effect, 
is  that  he  does  not  object  to  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Blarshall  because  of  his  race, 
but  rather  that  other  Negro  lawyers  might 
well  have  been  considered  who  are  not 
among  the  "judicial  activists."  He  explains: 

"This  la  no  time  to  add  another  Judicial 
activist  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court,  as 
now  constituted,  has  already  taken  us  a 
long  way  down  the  road  which  George  Wash- 


ington told  ua  not  to  travel.  As  a  conse- 
quence, words  of  the  Constitution  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant,  history 
and  precedents  are  disregarded,  and  deci- 
sions on  crucial  constitutional  questions  are 
based  on  personal  notions  which  a  majority 
of  the  justices  happen  to  share  from  time  to 
time.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  not  strange  that  Judge  Marshall 
should  be  a  legal  and  Judicial  activist.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  little  short  of  miraculous 
if  he  were  not.  His  activities  as  a  practicing 
lawyer  were  calculated  to  make  any  man  a 
constitutional  Iconoclast.  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  committee 
which  considered  the  question  of  confirma- 
tion did  not  In  its  hearings  present  to  the 
country  the  names  of  some  eminent  Negro 
lawyers  whose  qualifications  lor  the  high 
court  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Mr, 
Marshall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cite  next  a  recent 
column  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  en- 
titled "Marshall's  Appointment  Upsets 
Court  Balance."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  quote  in 
full  the  first  paragraph  thereof,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

The  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  produced  cries  of 
jubilation  within  the  liberal  left.  On  the 
conservative  side  of  the  fence,  the  prosf)ect 
produces  only  a  sharp  dismay.  Where  goes 
the  Constitution  now? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marshall's  Appointment  Upsets  Court 

Balance 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  produced  cries  of 
Jubilation  within  the  liberal  left.  On  the  con- 
servative side  of  the  fence,  the  prospect  pro- 
duces only  a  sharp  dismay.  Where  goes  the 
Constitution  now? 

The  big  news  in  Marshall's  nomination,  of 
course,  is  that  he  is  the  first  Negro  ever  to 
be  named  to  the  court.  In  the  larger  view, 
the  matter  of  his  race  is  immaterial.  The 
overriding  fact  is  that  In  choosing  Marshall 
to  replace  the  retiring  Tom  Clark,  President 
Johnson  deliberately  has  moved  to  upset  the 
rough  balance  of  liberalism  and  conservatism 
that  recently  has  prevailed  upon  the  high 
tribunal.  Next  term,  the  forces  of  Judicial 
restraint  will  be  represented  only  by  Harlan, 
Stewart,  and  White,  with  an  occasional  vote 
from  Black.  The  Judicial  activists  will  be  in 
full  control. 

To  either  view — conservative  or  liberal — 
the  consequences  of  this  replacement  can- 
not be  emphasized  enough.  When  the  found- 
ing fathers  created  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Constitution  of  1787.  It  was  widely  sup- 
posed that  the  court  always  would  be  the 
weakest  branch  of  the  central  goverrunent. 
The  driving  force  of  the  court's  first  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall — Chief  Justice  John — 
changed  all  that.  By  a  process  of  evolution, 
culminating  dramatically  in  the  Warren 
Court,  the  tribunal  has  become  the  most 
powerful  authority  in  the  whole  of  our  fed- 
eral system.  Its  members,  serving  for  life,  are 
In  a  commanding  position  to  shape  national 
policies  as  they  please.  These  days,  they  often 
are  pleased  to  turn  the  Constitution  into 
wax. 

Nothing  that  is  said  here  is  Intended  as 
criticism  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  man. 
He  Is  an  Immensely  attractive  fellow,  as 
charming  ais  his  predecessor  of  150  years 
ago.  During  a  decade  of  bitter  litigation  on 
civil  rights  Issues,  Southern  attorneys  devel- 
oped an  abiding  respect  and  affection  for 
him.  At  one  time,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  oppose  his  nomination  by  reason  of  Mar- 
shall's  total    concentration   on    the   narrow 


field  of  Negro  rights,  but  his  service  on  the 
United  States  Second  Circuit  and  his  ex- 
perience as  Solicitor  General  have  removed 
that  objection.  Beyond  cavil,  he  Is  qualified 
for  the  high  court — more  qualified,  in  truth, 
than  many  of  his  predecessors. 

Neither  is  this  intended  to  say  that  Clark 
was  a  wholly  consistent  conservative  on  the 
bench,  or  that  members  of  the  high  court 
In  every  case  follow  predictable  lines.  Clark 
had  his  activist  relapses,  as  in  the  reappor- 
tionment cases;  he  was  not  above  using  his 
high  office  to  vent  his  personal  spleen,  as  in 
the  Toilet  Goods  Association  case  of  May  22. 
Most  judges  Jump  the  philosophical  traces 
now  and  then. 

Nevertheless,  the  briefest  glance  at  key 
c.ises  of  this  past  term  will  mak'>  the  point. 

In  Adderley  v.  Florida,  Clark  was  one  of 
five  who  voted  to  sustain  the  convictions  of 
32  Negro  students  who  undertook  to  trespass 
upon  the  Leon  County  jail  in  the  name  of 
civil  rights.  The  opinion  put  a  brake  on  some 
of  the  excesses  of  racial  demonstrations.  How 
would  Marshall  have  voted  in  that  case? 

This  past  Monday,  in  Walker  v.  Birming- 
ham, Clark  was  one  of  five  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  conviction  of  Martin  Luther  King 
for  putting  his  own  view  of  the  law  above 
the  order  of  a  court.  Would  Marshall  have 
voted  to  send  Martin  Luther  King  to  jail? 

In  Fortson  v.  Morris,  Clark  was  one  of  five 
who  upheld  the  power  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture to  name  a  governor  when  no  candidate 
obtained  a  majority  In  the  popular  election. 
Nothing  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  said 
the  majority,  prevents  a  state  from  so  order- 
ing Its  own  affairs.  But  Marshall's  whole 
record  demonstrates  a  doctrinaire  view  of  the 
Fourteenth;  he  reads  Into  "equal  protection" 
all  sorts  of  provisions  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  never  Intended. 

In  Cooper  v.  California,  and  again  In 
McCray  v.  Illinois,  Clark  was  one  of  five 
who  voted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  police 
officials  in  securing  evidence  of  crime.  The 
two  decisions  served  to  bring  some  common 
sense  back  to  the  law  of  Fourth  Amendment 
searches.  How  would  Marshall  have  voted  in 
these  critically  important  cases?  It  is  a  fair 
surmise  that  he  would  have  voted  with 
Warren,  Douglas,  Brennan  and  Portas  to  re- 
verse. 

What  the  court  and  country  will  be  getting 
in  Marshall  will  be  a  more  congenial  Fortas, 
a  less  truculent  Goldberg,  a  more  disarming 
Brennan,  The  appointment  is  a  great  tribute 
to  Marshall's  own  skill  and  Industry;  he  Is 
the  grandson  of  a  slave,  the  son  of  a  Pullman 
waiter.  No  critic  would  wish  to  take  away 
from  the  heart-warming  success  story  that 
came  to  its  climax  Tuesday.  All  the  same,  in 
any  conservative  view  of  the  workings  of  the 
court,  the  nomination  Is  something  worse 
than  net  no-galn.  This  was  bad  news — almost 
disastrous  news — and  we  shall  be  living  with 
it  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  cite  next  a  recent 
column  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander,  en- 
titled "Americans  Fear  Supreme  Court 
of  Land,"  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  quote  in  full  three 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Alexander's  column, 
as  follows: 

Some  countries  fear  their  military  or  their 
secret  police — but  America  '67  fears  its  Su- 
preme Court. 

How  can  you  tell  what  that  black-robed 
elite  are  going  to  do  next?  Spring  more  crim- 
inals? Abolish  more  protections?  Throw  down 
more  altars?  Rewrite  more  laws?  Chew  more 
clauses  out  of  the  Constitution?  Maybe,  as 
a  former  Vice  President  once  said,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  too  dumb  to  understand,  but 
I  wouldn't  bet  on  that.  I  would  bet  that  the 
outcropping  of  evidence  at  the  top — In  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Senate — says  something 
about  a  swelling  concern  among  the  people 
themselves. 
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At  this  writing  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  getting  such  testimony  In  two  sep- 
arate hearings.  The  main  body  Is  examining 
the  nomination  of  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good Marshall  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  uneasiness  that  the 
senators  feel  about  Marshall  is  not — as  the 
liberal  press  insinuates — that  he  belongs  to 
a  minority  group.  The  uneasiness  lies  In  his 
attitude. 

The  hulking,  chain-smoking  Baltimore  bar- 
rister Is  a  left-leaning  tower  of  Judicial 
nihilism.  He  has  been  a  know-nothing  before 
the  committee  when  asked  about  his  beliefs 
in  the  Constitutional  restraints.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  he'll  be  the  only  colored  man  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  matters  a  lot  that  he'll 
tip  the  Court's  balance  still  more  precariously 
In  the  bias  that  has  made  It  fearsome  to  the 
American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Americans  Fear  Supreme  Court  of  Land 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Some  countries  fear  their  military  or  their 
secret  police — but  America  '67  fears  Us  Su- 
preme Court. 

How  can  you  tell  what  that  black-robed 
elite  are  going  to  do  next?  Spring  more  crim- 
inals? Abolish  more  protections?  Throw 
down  more  alters?  Rewrite  more  laws?  Chew 
more  clauses  out  of  the  Constitution?  May- 
be, as  a  former  Vice  President  once  said,  the 
American  people  are  too  dumb  to  under- 
stand, but  I  wouldn't  bet  on  that.  I  would 
bet  that  the  outcropping  of  evidence  at  the 
top — In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate — 
says  something  about  a  swelling  concern 
among  the  people  themselves. 

At  this  writing  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Is  getting  such  testimony  in  two 
separate  hearings.  The  main  body  Is  exam- 
ining the  nomination  of  Solicitor  General 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  uneasiness 
that  the  senators  feel  about  Marshall  is 
not — as  the  liberal  press  Insinuates — that 
he  belongs  to  a  minority  group.  The  uneasi- 
ness lies  in  his  attitude. 

The  hulking,  chain-smoking  Baltimore 
barrister  is  a  left-leaning  tower  of  Judicial 
nihilism.  He  has  been  a  know-nothing  be- 
fore the  committee  when  asked  about  his 
beliefs  In  the  Constitutional  restraints.  It 
doesn't  matter  that  he'll  be  the  only  colored 
man  on  the  Supreme  Court.  It  matters  a  lot 
that  he'll  tip  the  Court's  balance  still  more 
precariously  in  the  bias  that  has  made  it 
fearsome  to  the  American  people. 

Then  there's  the  judiciary  subcommittee 
under  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D.,  Ind.)  which 
Is  studying  constitutional  amendments.  You 
might  think  that  such  a  subcommittee  is 
an  unlikely  place  to  detect  fear  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  the  outcropping  is  there 
Just  the  same.  Bayh's  panel  Is  examining 
proposals  on  what  to  do  about  the  electoral 
college. 

Many  proposals  are  in  the  hopper.  All  have 
distinguished  sponsors.  But  a  close  reading 
of  the  most  cogent  testimony  shows  that  the 
only  strong  argument  for  changing  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  has  served  us  well,  is  fear 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  fear  that  those  black-robed  meddlers 
are  going  to  lay  hands  on  the  electoral  col- 
lege, as  they  did  ujKin  the  public  schools,  the 
public  worship,  the  state  legislatures,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  much  else. 
Someday,  some  fool  decision  about  one-man- 
one  vote  will  come  down  from  the  Supreme 
Court  and  outlaw  the  electoral  college.  Some- 
day in  November,  we'll  wake  up  to  a  Presi- 
dential crisis.  The  Court  will  have  found  a 
national  election  Invalid,  and  the  country 
will  be  without  a  President. 

That's  the  fear,  and  the  argument  is  that 
we.  the  people,  had  better  change  the  system 
before    those    crazy    Justices    gum    up    the 


works,  as  they're  probably  capable  of  doing. 
The  fear  has  been  most  openly  voiced  by 
Senator  Spessard  Holland  (D.,  Fla.)  who 
made  no  bones  In  noting  that  the  Court 
"has,  In  fact,  acted  In  an  extralegal  and 
supraconstltutlonal  manner." 

"Acting  as  It  has,"  Holland  continued, 
"would  it  not  be  entirely  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  as- 
sert Its  judicial  power?" 

Let's  say  It  can't  happen  In  America,  that 
a  military  coup  would  ever  set  aside  a  Presi- 
dential election.  Or  that  secret  police  would 
kidnap  a  chlef-of-state.  But  the  Supreme 
Court,  "extralegal  and  supraconstitutional" 
In  Holland's  language,  has  got  us  fearful  of 
our  rights  to  self-government,  and  no 
wonder. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  next  cite  the  recent 
column  by  Mr.  William  S.  White  en- 
titled "Marshall  to  the  Court — Can  Mod- 
eration Survive?"  I  quote  the  first  three 
paragraphs  from  that  column,  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  who  value  poise  and  objectivity  In  the 
Supreme  Cotirt — qualities  already  sadly  and 
often  absent  from  Us  decisions — must  look 
with  deep  anxiety  upon  President  John- 
son's nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  high  bench. 

It  is,  of  course,  neither  wise  nor  fair  to 
Impvito  as  inevitabilities  certain  attitudes 
to  Thurgood  Marshall  even  before  he  has  put 
on  his  black  robes.  Still,  the  pro'oabilities  of 
the  future  can  only  be  rationally  estimated 
by  the  known  and  certain  past.  By  this  stand- 
ard it  is  likely  that  Marshall's  elevations  will 
only  aggravate  an  already  profound  Imbal- 
ance by  which  an  already  disproportionate 
majority  of  liberal  justices  has  for  years  been 
acting  not  as  detached  arbiters  but  as  law- 
makers, not  as  interpreters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  as  amenders  of  that  Constitution 
to  suit  their  own  notions. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  even  a  stirring  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  sure,  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall is  the  first  Negro  in  history  to  reach 
the  high  court.  So  far  as  all  this  goes  It  Is 
well  and  good.  But  all  this  Is  not  the  point. 
The  point  Is  not  the  color  of  Marshall's  skin, 
which  is  irrelevant,  but  the  cast  of  Marshall's 
mind.  And  thus  far  this  has  been  the  mind  of 
an  undoubtedly  honest  but  also  undeniably 
zealous  liberal  advocate,  notably  In  civil 
rights,  that  is  not  the  proper  equipment  for 
service  upon  a  tribunal  supposed  to  act  in 
aseptic  impartiality  upon  the  grand  issues 
of  a  nation. 

My  attention  has  also  been  called  to 
a  news  article  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
recent  date  by  Tom  Littlewood  entitled 
"Southerners  Have  a  Day,  but  Marshall's 
In."  I  quote  the  last  paragraph  from  that 
article  which  reads  as  follows : 

Marshall  said  not  one  word  during  the 
Senate  hearings  to  remove  any  of  Ervin's 
doubts  that  in  fact,  another  Judicial  activist 
will  be  walking  through  the  doors  of  the 
marble  palace  in  October. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Evening 
Star  I  noted  still  another  column  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  entitled  "  'Arbitrary 
Notions'  Seen  Swaying  High  Court,"  and 
I  ask  that  that  column  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Arbxtrart    Notions"    Seen    Swaying    High 

Court 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  "minority  views"  of  a  dissenting  sen- 
ator have  much  In  common  with  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  an  appellate  judge.  So  far  as 
the  immediate  Issue  Is  concerned,  such  ex- 
pressions  are   words   written   on   the   wind. 


The  dissenter  is  writing  for  those  who  come 
after. 

North  Carolina's  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  fell  into 
the  classic  pattern  last  week : 

"I  have  considered  with  dUigence,  and  I 
believe  with  objectivity,  the  career  of  Judge 
Tliurgood  Marshall  and  the  philosophy  it  re- 
flects, and  I  have  been  driven  by  my  con- 
sideration of  these  things  to  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  Judge  Marshall  Is  by  practice 
and  philosophy  a  constitutional  iconoclast, 
and  that  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  this  juncture  of  our  history  would  make 
It  virtually  certain  that  for  years  to  come,  if 
not  forever,  the  American  people  will  be  ruled 
by  the  arbitrary  notions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices  rather  than  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Constitution." 

"I  use  the  words  'if  not  forever'  deliber- 
ately," Ervln  added,  "because  history  teaches 
that  a  right  once  lost  is  seldom  regained. 
For  these  reasons,  my  duty  to  my  country 
forbids  me  to  advise  and  consent  to  Judge 
Marshall's  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

In  thus  opposing  Marshall's  confirmation, 
Ervln  was  undertaking  to  stop  a  bull  elephant 
with  his  bare  hands.  The  nomination  came 
out  of  Judiciary  Committee  accompanied  by 
a  majority  report  that  went  Into  raptures 
over  "a  great  American  .  .  .  who  is  uniquely 
qualified,  and  one  might  say  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  become  a  Supreme  Court  Justice." 

Nevertheless,  Ervin  and  his  corporal's 
guard  of  Southerners  were  dead  right  In  the 
stand  they  took.  By  the  majority's  own  de- 
scription, Marshall  "believes  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  a  living 
document  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  re- 
quired to  interpret  in  each  case  according  to 
the  facts  presented  to  it."  What  this  glowing 
rhetoric  really  means,  as  Ervln  remarked,  is 
something  else  entirely: 

"When  they  say  the  Constitution  is  a  living 
document,  they  really  mean  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  dead,  and  that  activist  Justices  as 
its  executors  may  dispose  of  its  remains  as 
they  please.  .  .  .  Those  who  employ  this  cliche 
mean  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
bend  the  words  of  a  constitutional  provision 
to  one  side  or  the  other  to  accomplish  an 
object  the  provision  does  not  sanction." 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Constitution  was 
intended  to  impose  17th  Century  forms  upon 
a  20th  Century  society?  Not  at  all.  The  genius 
of  the  Constitution,  said  Ervln.  is  this: 

"The  grants  of  power  It  makes  and  the  limi- 
tations It  Imposes  are  Inflexible,  but  the 
powers  it  grants  extend  into  the  future  and 
are  exercisable  on  all  occasions  by  the  depart- 
ments in  which  they  are  vested." 

.So  long  as  the  Congress  acts  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  It  may  change  the  laws  at 
any  time.  But  the  power  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  Is  a  power  vested  not  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  In  the  people  acting 
through  their  states. 

The  temptation  to  amend,  rather  than  to 
Interpret,  is  a  temptation  that  flirts  con- 
stantly through  the  high  court's  marble  halls. 
How  is  this  to  be  resisted?  "The  only  check 
upon  our  exercise  of  power."  said  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  In  a  famous  line.  "Is  our  own 
sense  of  self-restraint."  Stone  later  regretted 
his  candor,  but  he  stated  a  truth  that  ought 
to  be  carved  eternally  above  the  bench. 

The  awful  reality,  as  Ervin  said  last  week, 
is  that  "no  authority  external  to  themselves 
can  compel  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  ob- 
serve their  constitutional  obligation  to  base 
their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon 
Its  language  and  history." 

Marshall's  whole  career,  as  advocate.  Judge, 
and  solicitor  general,  suggests  that  he  will 
Join  the  activist  bloc  upon  the  court;  and 
there  his  own  personal  notions  of  a  "living 
Constitution,"  embodied  in  the  votes  he  casts, 
will  affect  our  lives  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  the  concluding  three  paragraphs  of 
the  article: 
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The  temptation  to  amend,  rather  than  In- 
terpret. Is  a  temptation  that  flirts  constantly 
through  the  high  court's  marble  halls.  How 
Is  this  to  be  resisted?  "The  only  check  upon 
our  exercise  of  power."  said  Chief  Justice 
Stone  In  a  famotis  line.  "Is  our  own  sense  of 
self-restraint."  Stone  later  regretted  his  can- 
dor, but  he  stated  a  truth  that  ought  to  be 
carved  eternally  above  the  bench. 

The  awful  reality,  as  Ervln  said  last  week. 
is  that  "no  authority  ertemal  to  themselves 
can  compel  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  ob- 
serve their  constitutional  obll^tlon  to  base 
their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon 
its  language  and  history." 

Marshall's  whole  career,  as  advocate.  Judge, 
and  solicitor  general,  suggests  that  he  will 
join  the  activist  bloc  upon  the  co^rt;  and 
there  his  own  personal  notions  of  a  "living 
Constitution,"  embodied  in  the  votes  he 
casts,  will  affect  our  lives  for  years  to  come. 

It  seeing  completely  clear  from  the  quo- 
tations which  I  have  already  included 
within  my  remarks,  from  numerous  oth- 
ers which  I  could  include,  and  from  those 
which  were  Included  in  the  speech  of  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  that 
many  patriotic  Americans  of  able  mind, 
who  could  not  be  termed  racists,  are  op- 
posed to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  shown  to  be  such 
a  complete  ultraliberal,  such  an  advanced 
activist  in  his  thinking,  and  such  a  clear 
addition  to  the  already  too  large  ultra- 
liberal  activist  membership  of  the  Couit 
who  have  been  rewriting  American  con- 
stitutional law  to  express  their  own 
deeply  held  convictions  as  to  what  the 
law  ought  to  be  for  what  the  Constitution 
and  long-standins  Court  interpretations 
state  It  to  be. 

My  second  objection  to  the  confiima- 
tion  of  Mr.  Marshall  is  somewhat  like 
the  first  but  is  by  no  means  the  same. 
Perhaps  the  most  bitter  field  of  contro- 
versy and  litigation  which  has  divided 
this  country  in  my  lifetime  has  been  the 
field  of  so-called  civil  rights.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's experience  and  his  long-time 
practice  as  a  lawyer  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively in  that  field  and  unfortunately 
has  been  always  on  one  side.  As  an  ex- 
perienced lawyer  and  as  a  capable 
advocate,  he  has  been  leading  counsel 
for  the  NAACP  in  many  civil  rights  cases 
and  has  constantly,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
without  variation,  adopted  views  and 
fought  for  the  views  of  that  organization 
and  of  the  minority  of  American  citizens 
whom  it  represents.  I  well  recall  Mr. 
President,  that  shortly  after  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  when  the  Southern  States 
had  entered  into  an  educational  com- 
pact of  the  greatest  potentiality  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  for  both 
white  and  Negro  young  people  from  15 
Southern  States,  Mr.  Marshall  appeared 
as  a  principal  active  objector  before  a 
Senate  committee  to  congressional 
ratification  of  that  paict  simply  because, 
as  he  said,  he  feared  that  it  might  result 
in  the  iidvancement  of  racial  segregation 
In  the  southern  schools  and  not  the  ad- 
vancement of  racial  Integration  which 
seemed  to  be  his  sole  interest  in  the  field 
of  education.  True,  the  southern  edu- 
cational compact  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  but  it  has  been  unable 
to  divert  public  funds  from  one  State  to 
the  construction  of  facilities  in  another 
State  simply  because  it  failed  by  a  nar- 


row vote  to  get  Senate  ratification  which 
would  have  enabled  It  to  pool  State  capi- 
tal resources  in  the  effort  to  build  and 
equip  finer  institutions  of  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  some  specialized  fields  which 
are  not  yet  served  in  the  whole  southern 
educational  field. 

Mr.  President,  he  has  so  continuously 
taken  that  side  of  the  case  as  to  leave 
him  in  no  position  to  exercise  balanced 
and  impartial  judgment  on  a  point  of 
law  involving  that  aspect  of  civil  rights 
as  well  as  various  other  civil  rights 
causes  which  have  been  involved  in  liis 
other  activities  and  in  his  court  work.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  in  this 
matter  I  would  be  just  as  much  opposed 
to  any  lawyer,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
his  skin,  whose  f>osition  had  been  con- 
stantly and  aggressively  on  only  one  side 
of  this  whole  field  of  judicizil  contro- 
versy. I  have  in  mind  several  other 
la-.vycrs  whose  activity  has  been  solely  of 
the  soit  characterized  by  Mr.  Marshall's 
professional  life,  of  whom  I  shall  men- 
tion just  one — Mr.  Joseph  Rauh,  of 
Washington.  He.  too,  is  an  able  lawyer 
of  great  experience,  but  with  a  mind  so 
entirely  attuned  to  only  one  side  of  the 
controvcr.sial  questions  which  I  have 
mcnticiied  that  he  cou'.d  not  possibly  be 
considered  as  appropriate  material  for 
member:,hip  on  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  other  Federal  court. 

I  wonder  what  our  ultraliberal  fiicnds 
in  the  Senate  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion would  think  and  say  and  what  their 
position  would  be  in  the  event  the  situa- 
tion v.-ere  reversed  and  the  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  able  attorney  generals  of  tiie 
Southern  States  who  have,  because  of 
their  duty  and  their  convictions,  repre- 
sented continuously  and  ab'y  the  other 
side  of  these  controversial  questions.  I 
wonder  what  the  attitude  of  the  ultra- 
liberals  would  be  if  an  able  lawyer  from 
this  vci-y  body  such  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and 
Mississippi,  both  of  long  judicial  experi- 
ence and  training,  but  whose  constitu- 
tional convictions  and  proper  represen- 
tation of  their  constituents  has  shown 
them  constantly  on  the  other  side  of 
these  highly  controversial  civil  rights 
questions  in  Senate  hearings  and  debates, 
on  television  and  in  other  public  forums, 
were  now  a  nominee  to  this  very  posi- 
tion. The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
among  all  of  the  undoubtedly  experienced 
lawyers  of  our  Nation,  whom  tlie  Amer- 
ican Bar  has  rated  among  its  great  num- 
ber of  accomplished  lawyers  there  are 
many,  many  individuals  well  qualified  to 
become  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are 
not  identified  with  just  one  side  of  the 
most  controversial  field  of  litigation  to 
be  heard  in  our  Federal  courts  for  gen- 
erations and  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  President  has  chosen  to  name  as  his 
nominee  a  man  who  is  so  clearly,  so 
closely  and  so  zealously  identified  with 
just  one  side  of  these  long-standing  con- 
troversies. 

In  closing,  I  hardly  need  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  some  of  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  so-called  civil  rights  is- 
sues are  stlU  unsettled  by  the  Court  and 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  so  con- 
troversial as  to  require  their  settlement 


by  Justices  of  great  experience  and  char- 
acter and  of  demonstrated  inrpartiality 
and  objectivity.  Only  last  night,  and  for 
several  nights,  we  have  been  seeing  in 
the  good  city  of  Milwaukee  the  clear 
fact  that  on  the  question  of  open  hous- 
ing a  racial  controversy  is  raging  there 
which  at  some  time — and  I  hope  in  the 
near  future — will  require  a  legislative  and 
ultimately  a  judicial  settlement  winch 
can  be  tolerated  and  accepted  by  all  good 
Americans.  Other  and  more  terrible  riots 
in  other  cities,  including  Detroit  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  model  city  in  this 
field  and  where  43  persons  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  during  the  course  of 
the  riots  and  many  hundreds  wounded, 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  question  of 
open  housing  is  by  no  means  settled  and 
that  its  greatest  impact  is  in  the  large 
cties  of  the  north  and  not  in  the  south 
where  some  earlier  so-called  civil  rights 
problems  were  regarded  as  foremost. 

There  is  still  unsettled  the  question  cf 
dc  facto  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
which  has  all  the  elements  of  contro- 
versy, misunderstanding,  and  bitterness 
that  will  bring  it  eventually  into  the  U.E. 
Supreme  Court  and  will  require  a  final 
settlement  there  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  people.  Could  there  be  a  stronger 
requirement  than  that  existing  in  this 
one  field  of  civil  rights  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  carefully 
chosen  from  the  standpoint  of  not  only 
their  character,  experience,  and  general 
objectivity,  but  also  their  impartiality  in 
this  most  difficult  field? 

It  is  my  deep  conviction,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  naming  of  Mr.  Marshall  to  the 
Supreme  Court  completely  fails  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  times  and  of  all  times  for 
a  Court  which  is  not  packed  or  stacked, 
but  whose  members  can  thoughtfully, 
conscientiously,  impartially,  and  prayer- 
fully approach  the  great  issues  which  I 
have  mentioned  and  others  v;hich  from 
time  to  time  will  bitterly  divide  our  citi- 
zens, so  that  their  decisions  may  be  so 
sound  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  every  thinking  American. 

For  the  reasons  named,  I  cannot  and 
will  not  support  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Marshall  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
troubled  as  to  whether  I  should  rise  and 
make  this  comment,  but  have  concluded 
that  it  should  be  made. 

Early  in  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  expressed 
concern  that  in  rising  in  opposition  to 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall, 
he  would  be  charged  with  being  a  racist. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  just  ex- 
pressed a  somewhat  similar  concern. 

None  of  us  here  is  able  to  control  the 
expressions  of  anyone  across  this  coun- 
try, but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  It  was  my  honor  to  report  the 
nomination  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  no  one  on  the  committee  and, 
I  am  sure,  no  one  In  the  Senate,  feels 
that  the  eloquent  expressions  to  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
given  voice  this  morning  were  motivated 
other  than  by  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  description  also  motivates  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  what  he  had  to 
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say  today,  as  well  as  other  Senators  who 
will  oppose  the  nomination. 

In  my  brief  statement  to  the  Senate 
at  the  opening  of  debate  today,  I  did  not 
mention  the  fact — but  it  is  a  fact — that 
Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  Negro. 

But  that  is  not  why  he  was  nominated 
by  the  President.  That  is  not  why  the 
Senate  should  and,  I  trust,  will  confirm 
him. 

He  was  selected  by  the  President  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  who  has  an  unequaled 
record  among  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar  as  a  successful  advocate,  because 
he  has  served  with  distinction  as  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  and  because  he  has  had  rich 
experience  as  the  chief  Federal  litigator 
in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  General. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
cited  him  "as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of 
very  high  ability,  a  patriot  with  deep 
convictions,  and  a  gentleman  of  undis- 
puted integrity." 

These  are  the  reasons  why  Thurgood 
Marshall  is  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  because  he  is 
a  Negro. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  of  his  race.  I  think  it  Is  a 
symbol  of  progress,  of  hope,  and  of  op- 
portunity. It  is  a  good  symbol.  It  is  a 
welcome  one.  If  confirmed,  he  will  be- 
come the  first  Negro  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Nation  will  be  the  stronger. 

But  I  know  that  those  who  rise  in  his 
support  and  those  who  voice  opp>osition 
to  his  nomination  will  not  be  doing  so 
because  of  any  matter  of  color. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself — although  this  is  not  my 
speech  in  chief — with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  those  who  will  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall, 
although  I  support  the  confirmation  of 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  as  well  as 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  for  their 
most  gracious  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  had  many  contacts  and  both  serve 
on  subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  fighter 
for  the  things  In  which  he  believes.  He 
is  always  a  just  man.  He  is  always  a 
gracious  man,  whether  one  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  him. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  voted  on 
two  previous  occasions  to  support  Judge 
Marshall  for  confirmation — once  as  a 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals; 
once  as  Solicitor  General.  Together  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  I  supported 
his  nominations  in  both  cases  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  I  have 
-supported  this  one.  I  am  proud  to  do 
so;  but  I  do  believe  that  some  of  the 
matters  which  have  been  raised  against 
Judge  Marshall  need  to  be  discussed,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land,  and  one  of  tremendous  power ;  and 


the  degree  of  opposition  which  this  nom- 
ination has  engendered,  considering  the 
distinction  of  Judge  Marshall  at  the  bar, 
is  indicative  of  the  importance  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  question  of  his 
confirmation. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  have  a  vital 
and  decisive  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  as  great  as  that  of  Congress 
or  that  of  the  President.  The  Court  can 
overturn  the  actions  of  Congi-ess  and  it 
can  overturn  the  actions  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Its  voice  can  be  vital  in  matters 
of  life  and  death,  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  we  screen  with  the  greatest 
care  those  who  would  be  judges.  That 
is  why  the  constitutional  power  was 
given  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  there  are 
three  questions  involved  in  this  con- 
firmation. 

First,  is  Thurgood  Marshall  fit  to  be 
a  Justice? 

Second,  why  is  he  being  opposed  for 
that  office,  if  he  is  fit  to  be  a  Justice? 

Third,  if  he  is  confirmed  as  a  Justice, 
what  kind  of  a  judge  will  he  be.  and 
should  that  be  a  ground  for  opposition 
to  him? 

Mr.  President,  his  fitness  to  be  a  Jus- 
tice, I  think,  is  unparalleled.  We  do  not 
expect  our  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  men  who  have  not  fought  battles. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  first  questions  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — and  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  committee — asks 
a  candidate  is  what  trial  experience  has 
he  had. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  have  had  trial 
experience  you  are  an  advocate.  If  you 
are  an  advocate,  you  must  have  believed 
in  a  partisan  cause,  otherwise  you  would 
not  be  worth  your  salt  as  an  advocate. 

Thurgood  Marshall  has  had  unusual 
and  extraordinary  experience  in  most  of 
the  courts  of  the  land  as  a  lawyer  at  the 
bar,  not  only  in  the  trial  courts,  but  the 
appellate  courts  as  well,  in  cases  which 
required  enormous  knowledge  of  the  law, 
tremendous  courage  as  an  advocate,  and 
great  skill  in  advocacy.  All  of  those  qual- 
ities he  has  shown;  and  that  is  what  has 
brought  him  to  the  top.  That  is  why  he  is 
being  named  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  tried  out  in 
two  roles  which  have  given  him  proba- 
bly far  better  preparation  than  the  ma- 
jority of  Supreme  Court  Justices  ever 
receive.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  4  years  in  my  own 
circuit,  which  includes  New  York  and  is 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  country.  Then 
during  the  last  2  years  he  was  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  In  each  of 
those  positions,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion, being  as  distinguished,  and  more 
so,  when  he  left  the  position  than  when 
he  came  to  it. 

In  addition,  he  is  approved  by  the  bar 
associations  in  New  York  and.  by  the 
American  Bar  Association — which  gives 
most  careful  scrutiny  to  this  kind  of  ap- 
pointee— and  the  testimony  about  him 
from  every  source  the  committee  has 
heard  bears  witness  to  liis  high  qualifi- 
cations. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  me  that  the  opposition  itself  cer- 
tifies to  his  high  qualifications  as  an 
advocate  and  a  judge,  because  If  he  were 


not  so  good  at  It,  they  would  not  pay 
that  much  attention  to  him.  The  fact  Is 
that  he  Is  going  to  be  a  very  potent  and 
important  member  of  the  Court,  by 
knowledge,  experience,  and  force  of  per- 
sonality. Therefore  he  receives  much  at- 
tention, and  his  confirmation  is  not 
routine. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  seriously 
challenge  his  fitness  to  be  a  justice.  In 
the  questions  the  opposition  raise,  they 
Impliedly  admit  that;  their  question  is. 
Shall  he  be  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  considering  the  fact  that  It  Is  a 
nine-man  Court,  and  that  the  Ideology 
and  philosophy  of  a  member  of  that 
Court  does  something  to  its  balance,  and 
therefore  has  an  effect  on  what  the 
majority  will  hold  in  many  cases? 

So  the  opposition,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  on  the  basis  of  fitness,  but  on  the 
basis  of  disagreement  with  the  kind  of 
decisions  which  the  opponents  believe 
Judge  Marshall  will  make. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  pretty  thin  ground  to  stand  on, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  decisions 
Judge  Marshall  will  make.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  Court  is  replete  with  the 
fact  that  a  man's  attitudes  when  he 
comes  to  the  Court  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect the  way  he  is  going  to  decide.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  examine  the  histories  of  Earl 
Warren,  Byron  White,  or  Potter  Stewart; 
or,  going  farther  back,  Brandeis,  Car- 
dozo.  Black — a  signal  example — Gold- 
berg, Frankfurter,  all  of  whom  became 
something  very  different,  on  the  Court, 
than  they  were  when  they  came  to  the 
Court. 

The  Supreme  Court,  like  the  presi- 
dency, does  something  to  a  man.  It  will 
do  something  to  Thurgood  Marshall.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  will  persevere  in 
the  views  he  has  had  up  to  this  time,  or 
not.  I  hope  he  will;  I  agree  with  them. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  that,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Earl 
Warren  was  considered  on  his  record  to 
be  fairly  consei-vative  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  and  now  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  wild  liberal.  Byron  White,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  widely  assumed 
to  be  a  liberal  when  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Court.  No 
one  can  quarrel  with  that,  if  a  man  is  fit 
to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Justice  Black,  when  he  came  to  the 
Court,  was  regarded  with  some  concern 
by  those  who  were  called  upon  to  pass  on 
his  confirmation  because  of  his  con- 
servative record.  He  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the 
Court — indeed,  one  of  the  staunchest  pil- 
lars of  its  liberalism.  Arthur  Goldberg,  a 
labor  lawyer,  turned  out  to  have  a  very 
level  headed  and  objective  view  about 
the  law  involving  trade  unions  and  labor 
matters,  when  he  was  on  the  bench. 

Finally,  Mr.  President — and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  point  of  all — 
those  who  are  arguing  against  Tnur- 
good  Marshall's  confirmation  are  really 
rearguing  previous  decisions  of  the  Court 
with  which  they  disagree;  that  Is  what  it 
comes  down  to.  Because  they  disagree, 
they  are  trying  to  get  a  justice  on  the 
Court  who  will  agree  with  them,  rather 
than  with  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
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Mr.  President,  that  Is  no  way  to  cor- 
rect decisions  of  the  Court,  as  we  all 
know;  and  really,  Judge  Marshall  does 
not  deserve  the  opposition  he  Is  receiv- 
ing on  that  ground,  because  I  think  it  Is 
definitely  not  Inherent  in  the  confirma- 
tion process  of  the  Senate  to  try  to  cor- 
rect decisions  of  the  Court  which  a  par- 
ticular lawyer  or  a  particular  Senator 
does  not  like.  The  fact  is  that  they  were 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  Court ; 
they  are  the  law  of  the  land ;  Judge  Mar- 
shall cannot  affect  those  decisions  in  any 
way.  and  there  should  therefore  be  no 
retribution  on  him  for  what  the  Court 
decided  before  he  got  there. 

We  cannot  turn  the  clock  back.  It  is  a 
fact,  as  the  deep  temper  of  the  country 
has  been  demonstrated  that  we  have  al- 
most invariably — I  do  not  say  invari- 
ably— sustained  the  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  here,  despite  all  of  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  to  one  decision  or  another,  whether 
about  confessions  or  States'  rights  or  the 
presence  of  a  lawyer  to  assist  the  crimi- 
nal, that  whenever  we  have  been  actually 
faced  with  a  situation  which  requires  us 
to  look  down  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court  by  legislative 
action  we  have  not  done  so — or,  at  least, 
we  have  very  rarely  done  so. 

We  have  fought  this  argument  out  on 
the  floor  time  and  time  again  when 
Senators  thought  that  a  particular  de- 
cision was  extremely  unpopular.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  thought,  after  thor- 
ough debate,  that  the  institution  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  In 
the  eyes  of  Americans  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  particular  decision  to 
which  they  or  most  Americans  migiit  ob- 
ject. 

The  institution  of  the  Supreme  Court 
demands  that  men  of  eminence,  men  of 
Immense  experience,  men  who  have  been 
In  frequent  conflict  and  controversy 
should  serve  on  that  court. 

One  of  the  best  examples  Is  that  of 
Earl  Warren — a  State  Governor,  a  politi- 
cal leader,  nominee  for  tlie  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket 
of  one  of  our  great  national  parties,  a 
man  embroiled  in  the  most  ardent  politi- 
cal contests — who  has  become  one  of  the 
most  luminous  Judges  In  the  country. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
Justice  Black  and  other  Supreme  Court 
Justices — that  they  quickly  display  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  wellsprlngs  of 
the  Confititution  and  constitutional  law 
rather  than  agreement  with  the  partic- 
ular views  of  one  or  more  Senators  as  to 
what  a  phrase  like  "due  process"  or 
"equal  protection  under  law,"  or  "inter- 
state commerce"  or  some  other  general- 
ized phrase  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
amendments  thereto  may  mean.  That 
ability  determines  whether  a  man  should 
or  should  not  serve  on  the  bench. 

The  appointment  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  inevitable.  We  knew  the  minute 
he  went  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
bench  that  ultimately,  if  he  served  well. 
as  he  has  magnificently  done,  he  would 
go  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  an 
object  lesson  to  a  great  people  who  are  In 
such  deep  travail  in  our  country — the 
Negro  people.  It  is  a  time  when  object 
lessons  are  most  desirable.  These  object 


lessons  cannot  be  synthetically  created. 
However,  when  God  and  nature  and  the 
process  of  public  policy  has  produced  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary breakthrough  and  object  lesson  of 
this  kind,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to 
speak  of  it  and  to  be  thankful  that  there 
exists  in  the  United  States  a  Negro  who 
deserves  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

For  myself— and  I  think  it  will  prove  to 
be  for  a  majority  of  the  Senate — it  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  pride  for  us  that  we 
may  certify  this  fact  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  predict  with  respect 
to  Thurgood  Marshall  that  he  is  going 
to  surprise  a  lot  of  his  critics.  He  has  a 
rendezvous  with  history.  He  is  a  man  of 
deep  conscience.  He  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  at  all. 

I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
the  opponents  of  his  nomination  are  tak- 
ing him  for  granted.  He  is  too  good  a  law- 
yer and  too  patriotic  an  American  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  this  manner. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Negro  is  one 
of  our  oldest  citizens.  He  has  suffered 
with  the  soil  of  this  country. 

Thurgood  Marshall's  forebears  were 
slaves.  Their  sweat  and  blood  and  tears 
have  been  imbedded  in  this  land  for  350 
years — more  than  is  true  in  tiie  case  of 
my  ancestors  who  came  over  from  Eu- 
rope and  took  root  here  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

This  is  a  magnificent  day.  Thurgood 
Marshall  will  mako  a  fine  judge.  There 
is  no  question  about  his  fitness  to  be  a 
judge.  And  that  should  be  the  only  ques- 
tion. 

Supreme  Court  cases  should  not  be  re- 
argued here.  The  current  in  the  stream 
of  history  is  with  the  decisions  which 
he  has  indicated  he  favors. 

Thurgood  Marshall  certainly  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  our  duty  and  it  should  be  our 
honor,  considering  the  circumstances,  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  so  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility 
of  this  Senate  and  each  of  its  Members 
to  consider  whether  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  this  nomination  to  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land. 

My  opposition  to  the  nominee  is  based 
upon  my  strong  and  sincere  belief  that 
his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  the  Inevitable  result  that  the  Court 
will  truly  become  not  only  the  keeper  of 
the  conscience  of  this  Nation,  but  will 
also  be  the  enforcer  of  the  personal  views 
of  a  majority  of  its  members  as  to  how 


the  people  should  carry  on  their  daily 
political,  social,  and  economic  lives. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  nominee  would  join  some  of  those 
presently  on  the  Court  to  constitute  a 
solid  majority,  able,  willing,  and  ready  to 
use  the  vast  power  of  the  Court  as  an 
instrument  of  social  policy  to  bring  about 
social  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
deemed  desirable  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  comes  about,  our 
constitutional  system  of  divided  powers 
will  be  totally  destroyed.  The  Supreme 
Coijrt  will  not  only  exercise  judicial 
power,  but  will  also  exercise  legislative 
power  to  effect  social  change. 

Unfortunately,  this  process  Is  already 
well  on  the  way  to  fruition,  as  witness 
a  number  of  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  have  not  only  interpreted 
the  Constitution,  but  have  rewritten  it. 

I  submit  that  the  elevation  of  this 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  in- 
sure that  this  pernicious  process  will  be 
carried  to  completion. 

In  considering  this  nomination,  we 
must  realistically  view  its  effect.  We  all 
know  the  present  composition  of  the  Si;- 
preme  Court.  Decision  after  decision  of 
that  Court  reveals  that  there  are  pres- 
ently four  Members  who  could  be  char- 
acterized as  "Judicial  Acti\dsts."  They 
constitute  the  so-called  "liberal  hard 
core  of  the  Court."  Judicial  restraint  is 
not  one  of  the  virtues  of  this  group. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  law,  this  group 
is  invariably  found  on  the  side  which 
w^ould  expand  the  rights  of  criminal  sus- 
pects and  which  would  diminish  the 
powers  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with  the 
ever-mounting  crime  wave. 

This  group  is  always  ready  to  write  its 
notions  of  what  is  "fair"  into  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  state  now,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  this  nominee.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  would  most  assur- 
edly become  part  of  this  group.  This 
would  insure  that  these  persons,  whom 
I  regard  as  threatening  the  continued 
existence  of  our  Constitutional  Republic, 
would  have  free  rein  to  impose  their 
ideas  of  contemporary  communal  values 
on  our  people. 

I  base  this  judgment  on  the  past 
record  and  public  statements  of  the 
nominee,  his  decisions  rendered  as  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  and  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the 
hearings  on  his  nomination. 

When  the  nominee  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  various  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  attempted  to  elicit 
from  him  his  views  on  the  great  consti- 
tutional issues  which  concern  Americans. 
Our  sincere  efforts  resulted  in  a  complete 
failure.  The  nominee  took  the  position 
that  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
answer  any  questions  about  his  theory 
and  philosophy  of  constitutional  law 
which  could  Involve  a  question  which 
might  come  before  him  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Court.  He  admitted  that  any  and  ev- 
ery provision  of  the  Constitution  might 
come  before  him  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  for  interpretation,  and  so  declined 
to  answer  any  questions  along  these 
lines. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  something  of  his 
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views,  I  produced  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Texan  of  Austin,  Tex.,  for  March  19, 
1967,  in  which  the  nominee  was  inter- 
viewed upon  the  occasion  of  his  making 
a  speech  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School.  I  read  the  following  quotation 
from  that  news  story : 

Turning  to  criminal  procedure  cases,  Mar- 
shall spolce  on  Esoobedo  vs.  Illinois,  and 
Miranda  vs.  Arizona  litigation.  The  Court 
held  that  in  those  cases  that  a  person  sus- 
pected of  a  crime  has  a  right  to  Counsel,  con- 
fessions obtained  In  violation  of  the  ruling 
cannot  be  used,  and  the  suspect  cannot  be 
made  to  incriminate  himself. 

Criticism  of  these  cases,  especially  by  po- 
lice officials  have  no  basis,  Marshall  said.  He 
reported  he  had  seen  no  studies  indicating 
the  rulings  have  adverse  effect  on  investiga- 
tion of  crime. 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  made  that 
statement.  His  reply  was: 

I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable  statement. 
But  you  realize.  Senator,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  made  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

I  personally  do  not  imderstand  why  a 
statement  he  made  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  should  be  accorded 
any  less  weight  than  any  other  state- 
ment he  made  under  other  circum- 
stances. I  believe  we  are  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  line 
of  decisions  in  the  area  of  criminal  law 
enforcement  culminated  by  the  Miranda 
decision.  This  will  be  confirmed  by  other 
statements  he  has  made  to  which  I  will 
shortly  make  reference.  It  will  even  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  believe  that  these 
decisions  have  gone  far  enough  in  achiev- 
ing the  necessary  radical  reforms  in  the 
area  of  criminal  law  enforcement. 

I  also  questioned  the  nominee  about 
an  article  appearing  in  the  American  Bar 
News,  which  quoted  excerpts  from  a 
speech  made  by  him  at  the  University  of 
Miami  on  Law  Day  1966.  The  nominee 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  such  a 
speech. 

I  now  wish  to  briefly  quote  the  few 
questions  I  asked  him  about  this,  and  his 
answers  thereto. 

The  questions  and  answers  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings  are  as  follows : 

The  Chaikman.  You  are  quoted  in  this 
article  as  having  said  that  your  concern  was 
not  with  those  who  "resist  any  change  In 
the  status  quo  with  fury,"  but  those  "whose 
criticism  of  recent  Supreme  Court  doctrine 
stems  from  a  more  intellectual  level." 

Tou  are  quoted  as  having  stated  that  this 
"intellectual  or  professional  criticism  reflects 
a  profound  element  of  misunderstanding.  It 
reflects  a  refusal  to  accept  a  new  concept 
of  law,  to  shake  free  of  the  19th  century 
moorings  and  to  view  law,  not  as  a  set  of 
abstract  and  socially  unrelated  commands 
of  the  sovereign,  but  as  effective  instruments 
of  social  ixjlicy." 

Now,  did  you  make  that  statement? 

Judge  Marshall.  I  think  that's  accu- 
rate  

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Judge  Mabshall  (continuing).  As  I  re- 
member it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  doesn't  that 
reflect  that — isn't  the  meaning  of  that  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  an  instrument  and 
should  be  an  Instrument  of  social  change? 

Judge  Marshall.  I  don't  think  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  Supreme  Court.  I  was  talking 
about  the  people  In  general  and  especially 
the  bar. 


The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Judge  Marshall.  The  lawyers  of  the  bar. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Solicitor  General's  testimony  was  cor- 
rect. The  quotations  which  I  read  him 
distinctly  tie  his  views  of  the  law  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  social  policy  back 
to  the  intellectual  or  professional  criti- 
cism of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  strongly 
indicated  to  me  that  he  meant  that  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  used  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  social  policy,  al- 
though he  stated  in  his  testimony  that 
that  was  not  what  he  had  meant. 

I  instructed  my  staff  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  nominees  Law  Day 
.speecli  in  Miami  so  that  we  could  see 
exactly  what  he'  did  mean.  After  at- 
tempting to  locate  a  copy  of  the  speech 
from  a  number  of  sources,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  only  available  copy  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  nominee  himself. 
He  kindly  agreed  to  furnish  us  with  a 
copy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  entire 
text  of  this  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  A  reading  of  this 
speech  shows  that  its  principal  thesis  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  social  pKjlicy  and  should  lead  the  way 
in  effecting  social  change.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  as  to  the  views  of  this  nominee 
as  to  the  proper  function  of  the  Court 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated,  a  read- 
ing of  this  speech  will  dispel  such  doubts. 
It  is  a  blueprint  and  a  call  for  a  court- 
enforced  social  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try. I  should  like  to  read  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  this  speech,  and  I  request 
that  every  Member  carefully  consider 
these  words  of  the  nominee. 

At  one  point  In  the  speech  he  made 
the  following  statement: 

For  Americans  view  the  Constitution  as  a 
set  of  moral  commands,  guides  to  civilized 
communal  living,  not  Just  technical  and 
specialized  guides  to  good  government.  In 
this  struggle  for  racial  equality  the  Supreme 
Court  served,  at  least  in  1954,  as  a  voice  not 
of  contemporary  opinion  but  of  communal 
conscience,  or  in  Chief  Justice  Hughes'  ear- 
lier characterization,  as  "teachers  to  the 
citizenry." 

Further  on  in  his  speech  he  said : 
This  contrast  reveals  two  conditions  that 
justify  transforming  the  power  of  invalida- 
tion, spawned  in  a  more  modest  context,  into 
an  active  instrument  of  social  change — an 
established  social  pattern  that  threatens  a 
central  constitutional  ideal  and  a  default  by 
other  social  Institutions.  The  point  to  be 
made,  however,  is  not  purely  an  academic 
one.  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  curtain  has 
not,  and  should  not  come  down,  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  active  engagement  in  the 
process  of  social  change,  of  requiring  that 
our  social  living  conform  to  our  social  ideals. 

In  discussing  recent  developments  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law,  he  made  the 
following  statements: 

The  Supreme  Court's  Involvement  In  re- 
forming our  criminal  processes  began  thirty 
years  ago.  and  it  has  continued  down  to  the 
present,    with    ever    greater    intensity.    The 


brush  strokes  have  been  getting  broader  and 
broader,  and  the  result  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  to  remove  anachronisms  which  have 
no  place  In  our  society. 

He  later  made  the  following  remarks 
as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  Court 
in  enforcing   the  criminal  laws: 

Tlie  courts  cannot  rest  In  their  vigilance, 
tliey  can  never  be  sure  that  its  engagement 
of  reforming  the  criminal  process  has  been 
completed.  Even  though,  as  a  national  prop- 
osition, we  have  moved  a  long  way  from  those 
Initial  outrages  perceived  in  Broun  v.  Missis- 
sippi and  Poiiell  v.  Alabama,  gross  imper- 
fections still  remain,  if  the  standard  of 
judgment  is  contemporary  communal  values. 
Pre-arraignment  procedures  in  the  station 
house,  bail;  pretrial  publicity;  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial;  pretrial  discovery;  the  admis- 
sion of  evidence  dealing  with  the  accu.^ed's 
prior  criminal  record;  the  right  to  counsel 
In  specialized  proceedings,  such  as  collateral 
attacks,  commitment  proceedings,  and  revo- 
catlon-of-parole  proceedings.  Tliese  are  just 
some  of  the  areas  that  will  come  under  par- 
ticular scrutiny  In  the  years  to  come,  and 
the  areas  In  which  radical  reform  will  take 
p'r\ce. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  speech. 
the  Solicitor  General  addressed  himself 
to  recent  criticism  of  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  first  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation : 

Some  of  the  criticism  flows  from  those 
whose  material  selfishness  and  self-satis- 
faction lead  them  to  resist  any  change  in 
the  status  quo  with  fury.  They  are  not  my 
concern  here.  There  are  others,  however, 
whose  criticism  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  stems  from  a  more  intellectual 
level. 

He  then  went  on  to  say : 

Instead  my  concern  is  with  the  intellec- 
tual or  professional  criticism  that  reflects  a 
profound  element  of  misunderstanding.  It  re- 
flects a  refusal  to  accept  a  new  concept  of 
law,  not  as  a  set  of  abstract  and  socially- 
unrelated  commands  of  the  sovereign,  but  as 
effective  instruments  of  social  policy.  In  re- 
cent decades  the  Supreme  Court  has  trans- 
fonneci  the  law  into  an  effective  instrument 
of  social  policy,  and  the  example  par  ex- 
cellence is  its  involvement  in  the  procebs 
of  social  change. 

If  you  believe  that  the  proper  powers 
and  duties  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  include  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
plying his  personal  notions  of  contempo- 
rary commimal  values  in  all  areas  of  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  life,  so  as 
to  achieve  the  sort  of  social  change 
which  he  finds  desirable,  then  we  should 
approve  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  not,  we  should  reject  this  nomi- 
nation, which  I  fervently  hope  and  trust 
tills  Senate  will  do. 

The  social,  political,  and  constitutional 
philosophy  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  much  more  important  now  than 
it  was  in  former  times.  It  used  to  be  that 
the  Justices  of  that  Court  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  proper  duties  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  ascertaining  and  ap- 
pljring  the  plain  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage involved,  and  giving  great  weight 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  more  recent  times,  however,  the 
trend  of  some  Justices  has  been  to  apply 
their  own  individual  personal  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  to  rewrite  the  Consti- 
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tution  and  laws.  I  deplore  this  trend,  and 
wish  that  It  were  not  so.  I  believe  it  will 
surely  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  However,  if  the 
Court  is  to  act  as  the  enforcer  of  a  set 
of  moral  codes,  then  let  us  make  certain 
at  least  that  the  members  reflect  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  who  will 
be  governed  by  their  decisions. 

That  is  why  I  give  such  great  weight 
to  the  expressed  opinions  and  views  of 
this  nominee.  I  believe  that  in  large 
areas  of  our  life,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  and 
court -ordered  social  change,  his  philos- 
ophy is  basically  antagonistic  to  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  citizens  in  this 
country. 

An  example  of  the  judicial  activism 
which  characterizes  the  lifework  of  the 
nominee  Is  the  dissenting  opinion  he 
wrote  as  a  judge  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  in  the  case 
of  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  v. 
Galamison.  342  F.  2d,  255.  This  case 
Involved  an  interpretation  of  28  U.S.C, 
section  1443.  the  Federal  Criminal  Re- 
moval Statute.  In  his  dissenting  opinion. 
Judge  Marshall  argued  that  the  statute 
should  be  given  a  liberal  Interpretation 
so  that  In  order  to  have  a  criminal  case 
removed  from  State  Court  to  Federal 
Court,  a  petitioner  would  only  have  to 
allege  that  the  State  prosecution  would 
deny  him  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Judge  Marshall  held  that  upon 
the  making  of  this  broad  allegation  a 
petitioner  would  have  the  right  to  a 
factual  hearing  in  Federal  court  as  to 
the  truthfulness  of  his  allegations. 

This  holding  was  contrary  to  all  of  the 
leading  cases  on  the  subject  of  the  cor- 
rect Interpretation  of  the  removal  stat- 
ute. Including  Strauder  v.  W.  Va..  100 
VS.  303,  and  Kentucky  v.  Powers,  201 
U.S.  1,  which  gave  a  narrow  and  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  that  statute. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  disagreed  with 
Judge  Marshall,  and  followed  the  well- 
established  rule  of  law  that  a  petitioner 
would  be  allowed  to  remove  his  prosecu- 
tion from  State  to  Federal  court  only  In 
extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as 
when  the  State  prosecution  would  deny 
petitioner  a  right  conferred  by  a  specific 
Federal  statute,  such  as  the  public  ew:- 
commodations  title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  question  of  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  removal  statute  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  City 
of  Greenwood  v.  Peacock,  384  U.S.  808. 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
5-to-4  vote  held  that  that  law  should 
be  given  the  narrow  interpretation  which 
had  been  given  it  by  a  long  line  of  previ- 
ous decisions. 

The  four  hard-core  judicial  activists 
on  the  Court,  of  course,  dissented  vigor- 
ously and  argued  that  section  1443  should 
be  given  a  very  broad  and  liberal  inter- 
pretation so  as  to  make  it  extremely  easy 
for  a  petitioner  to  receive  a  hearing  in 
Federal  court  as  to  whether  his  case 
should  be  removed. 

One  of  the  five  votes  In  the  majority 
was  cast  by  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark,  whose 
place  this  nominee  would  take  on  the 


Court.  It  does  not  require  gazing  at  the 
crystal  ball  or  a  reading  of  the  tea  leaves 
to  tell  us  that  when  this  issue  is  next 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this 
nominee,  if  confirmed,  would  vote  to 
overturn  the  Peacock  decision  and  to 
write  some  new  law  on  this  subject  which 
involves  a  most  delicate  area  of  Federal- 
State  relationship. 

There  may  be  those  here  who  would 
say  "What  is  wrong  with  that?"  The 
majority  opinion  in  the  Peacock  case 
gave  a  good  answer  as  to  the  practiCEil 
effect  of  a  holding  which  would  open  the 
floodgates  for  these  persons  to  come  into 
Federal  court.  The  Court  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  .  discussing  this 
problem : 

It  Is  worth  contemplating  what  the  result 
would   be   if   the  strained   interpretation  of 
{  1443(1)  urged  by  the  Individual  petitioners 
were  to  prevail.  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  there 
were  14  criminal  removal  cases  of  all  kinds 
In  the  entire  Nation;  In  fiscal  1964  there  were 
43.    The    present    case    was    decided    by    the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  on  June 
22,   1965.   Just   before   the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.    In    that    year,    fiscal    1965,    there    were 
1,079   criminal   removal   cases   In   the   Fifth 
Circuit  alone.  But  this  phenomenal  increase 
is  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  what 
could  re.isonably  be  expected  In  the  future. 
For  if  the  Individual  petitioners  should  pre- 
vail In  their  Interpretation  of  §  1443(1),  then 
every  criminal  case  In  every  court  of  every 
State — on  any  charge  from  a  five-dollar  mis- 
demeanor to  first-degree  murder — would  be 
removable  to  a  federal  court  upon  a  petition 
alleging   (1)    that  the  defendant  was  being 
prosecuted  because  of  his  race  and  that  he 
was    completely    Innocent    of    the    charge 
brought  against  him,  or  (2)  that  he  would  be 
unable   to   obtain    a   fair   trial    In   the   state 
court.    On   motion    to    remand,    the    federal 
court  would  be  required  In  every  case  to  hold 
a  hearing  which  would  amount  to  at  least 
a  preliminary  trial  of  the  motivations  of  the 
state  officers  who  arrested  and  charged  the 
defendant,  of  the  quality  of  the  state  court 
or  Judge  before  whom  the  charges  were  filed, 
and   of   the   defendant's   Innocence  or  guilt. 
And  the  federal  court  might,  of  course,  be 
located    hundreds   of   miles   away   from   the 
place  where  the  charge  was  brought.  This 
hearing  could  be  followed  either  by  a  full 
trial  In  the  federal  court,  or  by  a  remand 
order.  Every  remand  order  would  be  appeal- 
able as  of  right  to  a  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  and.  If  affirmed  there,  would  then 
be  reviewable  by  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari  In  this  Court.   If  the  remand  order 
were  eventually  affirmed,  there  might,  If  the 
witnesses   were   still   available,   finally   be  a 
trial    in    the   state    court,    months    or    years 
after  the  original  charge  was  brought.  If  the 
remand  order  was  eventually  reversed,  there 
might  finally  be  a  trial  In  the  federal  court, 
also    months    or    years    after    the    original 
charge  was  brought. 

We  should  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  if  we  vote  to  confirm  this  nomi- 
nation. If  this  nominee  should  go  on  the 
Court  in  October  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Removal  Statute  will  immediately  be 
brought  up  for  reconsideration  by  the 
Court  in  another  case.  We  can  be  equally 
certain  that  when  that  happens,  the 
Court  will  reverse  the  Peacock  decision 
by  a  5-to-4  vote. 

We  can  then  be  prepared  to  create  at 
least  100  new  Federal  judges  at  the  trial 
level,  not  to  mention  the  additional 
judges  who  will  be  needed  to  hear  these 
appeals. 


I  believe  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  our  Federal  court  system. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  consider  these 
certain  consequences  if  you  vote  to  ap- 
prove this  nomination. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  testi- 
mony that  Judge  Marshall  gave  with  ref- 
erence to  his  opinion  in  the  Galamison 
case  that  causes  me  some  concern.  In 
that  opinion,  at  page  279  of  342  F.  2d,  he 
cited  a  book  titled  "A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  People  in  the  United 
States"  by  Herbert  Aptheker.  This  book 
was  cited  as  support  by  him  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement  f oimd  in  that  opinion : 

First,  peaceful  protest,  speech  and  petition, 
is  a  form  of  self-help  not  unknown  during 
the  era  of  reconstruction  when  section  1443 
(2)  was  forged. 

Of  course,  Herbert  Aptheker  is  and  has 
for  many  years  been  an  avowed  Com- 
munist and  the  leading  Communist  the- 
oretician in  the  United  States.  I  asked 
the  nominee  whether  he  knew  at  the 
time  he  cited  that  book  that  its  author 
had  been  for  many  years  an  avowed 
Communist  and  the  leading  Communist 
Party  theoretician.  His  response  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Judge  Marshall.  I  positively  did  not  know 
that. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact  If  you  had  known 
that,  would  you  have  cited  him  as  an  au- 
thority? 

Judge  Marshall.  I  certainly  would  not 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  think- 
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Judge  Marshall  (continuing).  Have  done 
It. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  denial  of  due  process 
of  law  to  a  litigant  for  a  judge  to  cite 
a  book  which  has  not  been  admitted  in 
evidence  and  which  the  litigant  hw  not 
had  opportunity  to  discredit  as  author- 
ity for  a  statement  made  in  a  judicial 
opinion.  It  is  certainly  a  flagrant  denial 
of  due  process  to  cite  such  a  book  which 
is  written  by  an  author  with  a  given  bias 
or  slant. 

This  Aptheker  book  cited  by  Judge 
Marshall  strictly  adhered  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  as  to  Negro  history  in 
America.  How  anyone  could  even  casu- 
ally read  this  book  and  fall  to  see  that 
obvious  fact  is  difllcult  to  understand. 

Surely  Judge  Marshall  read  this  book 
before  he  cited  it  as  authority.  He  would 
not  be  so  derelict  to  his  duty  as  to  cite 
a  book  he  had  not  read. 

The  introduction  was  written  by  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  a  lifetime  fellow 
traveler  who  in  later  years  formally  em- 
braced communism. 

The  various  introductory  material 
written  by  Mr.  Aptheker  clearly  revealed 
the  Communist  slant  of  the  book.  For 
instance  in  discussing  the  role  of  the 
Negro  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  that  war  is  referred  to  as  "a  war 
of  imperialism." 

It  is  amazing  that  a  man  of  political 
and  intellectual  affairs  such  as  Judge 
Marshall  would  not  have  known  in  Octo- 
ber 1964  when  the  Galamison  case  was 
argued,  or  in  January  1965  when  it  was 
decided  that  Herbert  Aptheker  was  a 
leading  Communist.  He  claims  not  to 
have  known  what  many  ordinary  citi- 
zens knew. 

As  of  December  1964,  Mr.  Aptheker 
had  published  no  less  than  23  books  and 


at  least  17  articles  in  publications.  Many 
of  these  works  deal  with  the  subject  of 
Negro  history. 

On  page  3  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  9.  1964,  there  appears  a  lead 
story  about  the  funeral  In  Moscow  of 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  for  many  years 
a  leading  American  Communist.  It  was 
stated  in  this  story  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Aptheker  spoke  at  that  funeral.  A  photo- 
graph showing  and  Identifying  Mr. 
Aptheker  in  the  group  of  mourners  ac- 
companied the  news  story.  There  has 
been  over  the  years  a  great  deal  of  press 
coverage  given  to  Mr.  Aptheker's  Com- 
munist activities.  He  has  never  been  one 
to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  testimony  of  the 
nominee  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that 
the  case  of  Herbert  Aptheker  against  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
June  22,  1964.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
is  recorded  at  378  U.S.  page  500.  This  case 
dealt  with  the  legality  of  the  actions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  denying  pass- 
ports to  Mr.  Aptheker  and  other  Com- 
munists. 

One  of  the  cases  in  the  field  of  crimi- 
nal law  about  which  the  nominee  was 
questioned  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  Escobedo  v.  Illinois,  378  U.S.  478. 
The  nominee  exhibited  knowledge  about 
the  holding  of  that  case.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  he  read  the  opinions  of 
the  Court.  The  Escobedo  case  was  de- 
cided on  June  22,  1964,  the  same  day  as 
was  the  Aptheker  case.  The  Escobedo 
opinion  appears  in  the  U.S.  reports  di- 
rectly following  the  Aptheker  opinion. 

It  strains  the  powers  of  belief  to  the 
breaking  point  to  think  that  Judge  Mar- 
shall could  have  been  unaware  of  who 
Herbert  Aptheker  was  when  he  cited  his 
book. 

Whether  or  not  he  would  know  who 
Aptheker  was  at  that  time  is  very  im- 
portant, because  he  stated  in  the  testi- 
mony above  quoted  that  he  would  not 
have  done  so  if  he  had  known  the  facts. 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  care- 
fully weigh  these  considerations  in  con- 
sidering this  nomination. 

We  all  know  that  former  Justice  Tom 
Clark,  whose  place  on  the  Court  this 
nominee  is  seeking,  frequently  sided  with 
those  Justices  who  believed  that  the 
highest  degree  of  judicial  statesmanship 
was  in  the  use  of  judicial  restraint.  In  a 
number  of  these  cases,  the  deciding  vote 
in  5  to  4  decisions  was  cast  by  Justice 
Clark. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  nominee,  if 
confirmed,  would  join  the  group  of  judi- 
cial activists  on  the  Court. 

It  would  be  useful  in  considering  this 
nomination  to  review  a  few  of  the  cases 
in  which  Justice  Clark's  vote  was  decisive 
in  causing  the  Court  to  use  some  measure 
of  self-restraint.  It  is  strongly  probable 
that  this  nominee,  if  confirmed,  would 
vote  with  the  activists  in  similar  cases. 
Some  of  the  leading  cases  decided  in 
the  last  two  terms  of  the  Court  in  this 
category  are  as  follows : 

First.  Gimburg  v.  United  States,  383, 
U.S.  463.  In  that  case  the  Coiu-t,  by  a  5- 
to-4  vote  upheld  the  conviction  of  a  smut 


peddler,  Ralph  Ginzburg,  for  violation  of 
18  U.S.C.  section  1461,  the  Federal  ob- 
scenity statute. 

Second.  Adderly  v.  Florida,  385  U.S. 
39.  The  Court,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  upheld 
the  conviction  under  the  Florida  Tres- 
pass Law  of  a  number  of  demonstrators 
at  a  jail  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Third.  Fortson  v.  Af orris,  385,  U.S.  231. 
The  Court,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  section  of  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia  which  provided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State  legislature  shall  select 
the  Governor  from  the  two  candidates 
vdth  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  a 
general  election  where  no  gubernatorial 
candidate  received  a  majority  vote. 

Fourth.  Cooper  v.  California,  386  U.S. 
58.  The  Court  upheld  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Narcotics  Law  based  on  a  search 
without  a  warrant  conducted  by  the 
police  of  a  car  impounded  by  the  police 
after  the  arrest  of  the  criminal  suspect. 

Fifth.  Walker  against  City  of  Birming- 
ham, decided  June  12, 1967.  This  case  up- 
held the  convictions  on  charges  of  crimi- 
nal contempt  of  a  number  of  civil  rights 
demonstrators  who  had  willfully  dis- 
obeyed a  State  court  injunction  without 
first  testing  its  vaUdity. 

I  sincerely  believe  that,  if  the  Senate 
assents  to  this  nomination,  the  quality 
of  the  performance  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  further  diminished. 

In  No.  78  of  the  Federalist,  Alexander 
Hamilton  discussed  the  Judiciary  De- 
partment of  the  Government.  He 
defended  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  against  attsu:ks  that 
the  judicial  power  of  interpreting  the 
Constitution  and  laws  might  be  trans- 
formed by  Judges  into  the  power  to  make 
laws  with  the  following  explanation: 

To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  In  the 
courts,  it  is  Indispensable  that  they  should 
be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and  prece- 
dents, which  serve  to  define  and  point  out 
their  duty  In  every  particular  case  that 
comes  before  them. 

The  testimony  of  the  nominee  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  his  public 
utterances  clearly  show  that  he  feels  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  "living  document",  and  that  while  the 
wording  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
change,  the  meaning  sometimes  does. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  this  nominee  should  be  confirmed  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  because  it  is 
thought  that  the  Incorporation  of  his  so- 
cial and  political  philosophy  into  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  desirable  occurrence,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  dissenting 
in  the  case  of  Olmstead  v.  United  States, 
277  U.S.  438,  479.  He  used  the  following 
eloquent  language  to  answer  this  argu- 
ment: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturaUy  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  advise  and  ccwnsent  to  this  nomina- 
tion. 


ExHisrr   1 
Hitman  Rights — Civil  Ricbts:  Prom  Theory 

TO    Practice 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Thurgood  Marshall,  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States  before  tho 
Law  Day  Luncheon,  University  of  Miami, 
Miami,  Fla.,  April  27,  1966) 
The  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation set  the  theme  for  Law  Day— 1966  as 
follows: 

"Our  nation  will  celebrate  In  1966  two  no- 
table milestones  In  the  life  of  our  republic. 
One  Is  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  other  Is  the  190th  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

"It  Is  appropriate  that  on  May  1  we  also 
vi'lll  be  celebrating  Law  Day  USA  with  the 
theme:  'Respect  the  Law — It  Respects  You'." 
•  *  •  •  « 

In  discussing  this  theme  I  shall  dwell  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  paramount:  "Human 
Rights — CUll  Rights"  and  more  particular 
"From  Tlieory  to  Practice." 

Save  for  Viet  Nam  and  the  drive  for  pe.ice 
throughout  the  world,  public  opinion— pro- 
fessional and  lay — Is  focused  on  the  so- 
called  Negro  revolution  in  the  United  Stales 
and  the  War  on  Poverty.  Indeed,  all  three 
are  part  of  the  same  cloth.  Our  world  leader- 
ship and  the  struggle  for  peace  Is  evaluated 
and  re-evaluated  by  democracy  as  It  Is  prac- 
tised at  home.  We  can  never  explain  away 
our  mistreatment  of  minorities,  whether  be- 
cause of  race  or  lack  of  financial  affluence. 

Recent  demonstrations  ranging  from  the 
peaceful  Selma  march  to  the  violent  riots  In 
Los  Angeles,  California,  are  dramatic  enough 
to  cause  all  to  pause  and  seek  out  the  caa>:ps 
and  inevitable  solution.  Then,  too,  our  pres- 
ent Judicial  processes  Including  the  present 
method  of  Jury  trials  In  the  South — Indeed 
our  entire  Judicial  system  needs  more  care- 
ful study.  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  we 
must  seek  the  removal  of  all  barriers  in 
American  life  which  are  based  on  minority 
status  whether  racial  or  financial,  or  both. 
Since  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  ex- 
ample of  mistreatment  of  minorities  has 
focused  upon  Negroes,  a  fair  understanding 
of  our  present  problem  requires  a  glimpse 
into  the  past.  Being  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy we  first  look  to  our  basic  statutory 
structure.  Beginning  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  we  remember  that  Jefferson 
sought  to  have  slavery  condemned  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  un- 
successful. Secondly,  the  constitution  of  our 
government  expressly  recognized  slavery  and 
gave  legal  support  to  It. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  by 
that  time  the  status  of  Negro  Americans 
was  being  crystallzed.  In  fact,  two  xcorlds 
were  being  set  up  within  the  same  de- 
mocracy. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
despite  the  great  drive  of  abolitionists  and 
others,  there  was  always  the  recognition  of 
the  so-called  Inferiority  of  the  Negro — even 
the  free  Negro.  There  were  instances  of  re- 
fusal of  admission  of  Negroes  to  abolitionist 
meetings. 

All  of  this  was  brought  about  by  the 
propaganda  of  many  southerners,  especially 
the  southern  professors.  These  men.  {or  the 
sole  pxirpose  of  continuing  slavery,  managed 
to  convince  others  that  scientific  studies 
actually  proved  the  Inferiority  of  Negroes, 
and  it  had  Its  effect. 

After  the  Civil  War.  Congress  made  Its 
first  efforts  toward  removing  state  imposed 
racial  dlscriminaton  by  passing  the  proposed 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts.  The  obvious  purpnase 
was  to  make  Negroes  equal  citizens  entitled 
to   federal   protection  of  their   civil   rights. 

The  supreme  effort  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
rough  struggle  to  get  the  bills  through  Con- 
gress and  the  urgency  of  expandng  our  coun- 
try to  the  West  Coast  exhausted  the  liberals 
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and  the  struggle  for  protection  of  the 
Negroes  was  abandoned  after  the  Recon- 
struction Era. 

The  executive  branch  of  government  never 
had  any  Intention  of  moving  in.  Finally,  the 
Supreme  Court  with  its  decisions  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Cases  (1883)  and  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son ( 1896)  were  Interpreted  as  final  abandon- 
ment of  efforts  of  the  federal  government  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  Negroes.  The  states 
resumed  much  of  their  pre-war  practices 
of  deliberate  racial  discrimination.  Now  we 
had  the  two  worlds  within  the  one  world  of 
citizenship.  This  was  true — whether  by  law 
In  the  South  or  by  practice  In  the  North.  Or. 
to  put  It  another  way.  whether  by  action  of 
the  states  or  inaction  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, they  both  recognized  two  classes  of 
citizens  divided  by  color — two  worlds  within 
one. 

And.  so  It  was  until  the  1930's. 
Neither  the  Executive  nor  the  Legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  persuaded  to  move.  However,  the  federal 
courts  found  a  way  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Through  Its  power  of  Invalidation  of  state 
law,  the  Supreme  Court  has  wrought  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  structure  of  our 
society.  My  point  can  best  be  made  through 
example,  and  I  chose  the  example  of  Broicn 
V.  Board  of  Fducation.  So  much  has  hap- 
pened In  the  decade  since  the  decision,  and 
people's  expectations  have  risen,  quite  Justi- 
fiably, at  such  an  accelerated  pace,  that  we 
often  lost  prospective.  Yet  Just  twenty-five 
years  ago  most  Negroes'  lives  were  constricted 
by  a  whole  series  of  state-Imposed  and  state- 
foetered  laws  and  regula*'ons  designed  to 
foreclose  them  from  participating  In  the 
political  process  and  to  prevent  them  from 
attaining  any  sort  of  social  or  economic 
equality.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  there 
has  been  a  massive  assault  on  this  citadel, 
and  today  we  find  the  legislature,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  general  populace  Joining,  and 
to  some  extent  directing  the  assault. 

What  crumbled  was  not  merely  a  network 
of  legal  rules;  It  was  a  whcle  social  system 
bent  on  keeping  the  Negroes  In  a  position 
of  Inferiority,  a  social  system  which  relied 
on  and  was  Inspired  by  the  Jim  Crow  laws. 
Segregation  was  constitutionally  con- 
demned, and  It  was  thus  stripped  of  all  moral 
predicates.  For  Americans  view  the  con- 
stitution as  a  set  of  moral  commands,  guides 
to  civilized  communal  living,  not  Just  techrU- 
cal  and  specialized  guides  to  good  govern- 
ment. In  this  struggle  for  racial  equality 
the  Supreme  Court  served,  at  least  In  1954. 
as  a  voice  not  of  contemporary  opinion  but 
of  communal  conscience,  or  In  Chief  Justice 
Hughes'  earlier  characterization,  as  "teach- 
ers to  the  citizenry." 

The  contrast  between  this  use  of  the 
power  of  Invalidation  and  that  which  con- 
fronted the  early  welfare  and  New  Deal  legis- 
lation has  often  been  drawn;  but  the  es- 
sential distinction  can  also  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  concept  of  social  change.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
power  of  Invalidation  was  too  often  used  to 
frustrate  recently  enacted  legislation  de- 
signed to  effect  a  wholesale  change  In  the 
social  order:  yet  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Educa. 
tion.  and  Its  progeny.  Initiated  and  required 
social  change.  History  has  Judged  the  first 
use  of  this  power  of  invalidation  to  be  mis- 
conceived, while  it  will  surely  vindicate  the 
latter.  The  difference  Is  not  hard  to  explain. 
The  Supreme  Court's  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle for  racial  equality  stems  from  two  pro- 
found insights;  first,  the  status  quo  had 
fallen  short  of  a  central  constitutional  Ideal, 
the  egalitarian  Ideal,  and  secondly,  all  other 
societal  Institutions,  especially  the  more  rep- 
resentative Institutions,  refused  to  assume 
a  major  responsibility  In  working  toward  the 
realization  of  this  Ideal.  With  the  welfare 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  these  Justifi- 
cations did  not  exist;   no  central  constitu- 


tional Ideal  was  threatened,  and  there  was 
no  default  on  the  part  of  the  other  societal 
Institutions. 

This  contrast  reveals  two  conditions  that 
Justify  transforming  the  power  of  Invalida- 
tion, spawned  in  a  more  modest  context, 
into  an  active  instrument  of  social  change — 
an  established  social  pattern  that  threatens 
.1.  ceiitral  constitutional  Ideal  and  a  default 
by  other  societal  Institutions.  The  point  to 
be  made,  however.  Is  not  purely  i'.n  academic 
one.  It  suggests  to  me  that  the  curtain  has 
not.  and  should  not  come  down,  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  active  engagement  In  the 
process  of  Eocial  change,  of  requiring  that 
our  social  living  conform  to  our  social  Ideals. 
Recent  voting  legislation  might  lessen  the 
burden  on  the  courts  in  the  struggle  for 
raci.T!  equality,  and  other  federal  legisla- 
tion might  provide  much  of  the  long  over- 
due reform.  'V.'et  on  the  constituiioual  horl- 
.-.on  there  looms  the  problems  of  the  large 
metropolitan  ghettos,  both  a  product  and  a 
cni's?  of  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  our  gen- 
eration, and  the  massive  injustices  Inflicted 
on  the  poor;  the  "other  America"  Is  still 
with  us.  The  hope  Is  not  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  singly  take  up  the  burden  of 
eliminating  these  injustices  through  requir- 
ing further  reform,  but  that  the  other  social 
and  political  Institutions  will  make  It  a  Joint 
enterprise,  if  not  their  special  responsibility. 
The  object  was  to  Insure  that  basic  human 
values  were  not  violated  by  state  law  enforce- 
ment officlEils  in  the  course  of,  or  in  the  name 
of,  administering  state  crlmmal  law.  If  the 
ordinary  citizen  came  In  contact  with  law  en- 
forcers they  were  usually  representing  the 
non-federal  levels  of  government.  While, 
hopefully,  only  a  minority  of  the  population 
would  come  in  contact  with  law  enforcers, 
this  enterprise  could  hardly  be  considered 
specialized:  as  a  logical  proposition  all  the 
citizenry  was  susceptible  to  the  abuses,  for  It 
was  Impossible  to  Insure  against  being  In- 
cluded m  the  minority,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  laws  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
or  Immediate  confrontations  between  the  In- 
dividual citizen  and  the  state. 

The  Supreme  Courts  involvement  In  re- 
forming our  criminal  processes  began  thirty 
years  ago.  and  It  has  continued  down  to  the 
present,  with  ever  greater  Intensity.  The 
brush  strokes  have  been  getting  broader  and 
broader,  and  the  result  has  been,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  remove  anachronism-s  which  have  no 
place  in  our  society.  Gu.axanteeing  the  right 
to  counsel  and  prot«ctlne;  the  p>ersonal  rights 
of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
through  the  imposition  of  exclusionary  rules 
have  l)een  among  the  more  significant 
changes.  There  Is  little  point  to  turning  this 
address  into  a  refresher  course  by  summariz- 
ing these  developments;  but  I  would  like  to 
analyze  them  on  a  more  institutional  level. 
We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  courts 
have  traditionally  engaged  In  this  type  of  re- 
form. The  quality  of  the  Judicial  process  has 
always  been  the  spyecial  province  and  sF>eclal 
responsibility  of  the  courts.  Even  where  other 
Institutions,  such  as  the  legislature,  have 
participated  in  this  reform.  It  has  usually 
been  as  a  response  to  Judicial  promptings. 
For  example,  those  protesting  against  the 
imposition  of  the  new  exclusionary  rules 
often  overlook  the  hearsay  rule,  a  massive 
Judge-created  exclusionary  rule  designed  to 
protect  less  worthy  Interest  than  constitu- 
tional rights.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vital  dis- 
tinction. Traditionally  the  Judicial  reform  of 
the  Judicial  process  has  been  Initiated  and 
effectuated  by  the  courts  whose  process  was 
being  challenged;  here  the  reform  has  ema- 
nated from  the  federal  courts,  which  some 
would  like  to  view  as  the  courts  of  another, 
though  supervening.  Jurisdiction. 

There  Is  one  unique  facet  to  this  reform. 
The  constitutional  principle  upon  which 
these  decisions  are  based,  the  principle  that 
no  Individual  shall  be  deprived  of  hla  life  or 
liberty   without   due   process   of   law.   Is   an 


evolutionary  principle — Its  contours  change 
with  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  communal 
values.  The  process  that  Is  due  In  the  next 
generation  Is  not  necessarily  the  one  afforded 
In  this.  This  fact  gives  Judges  more  freedom 
of  decision  than  Is  usually  permitted  under 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  but,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  can  confront  Judges  with  a 
delicate  and  torturous  problem,  one  that  con- 
fronted me  on  more  than  one  occasion  during 
my  Judicial  career — how  can  you  gauge  this 
evolution,  how  can  one  be  sxire  that  he  Is 
remaining  sensitive  to  this  evolution  without 
overstepping  It?  This  fact  also  means  that 
under  the  Due  Process  Clause  there  Is  In- 
finite possibility  of  reform.  The  courts  can- 
not rest  in  their  vigilance,  they  can  never  be 
sure  that  its  engagement  of  reforming  the 
criminal  process  has  been  completed.  Even 
though,  as  a  national  proposition,  we  have 
moved  a  long  way  from  those  Initial  out- 
rages perceived  In  Brown  v.  Mississippi  and 
Powell  v.  Alabama,  gross  imperfections  still 
remain.  If  the  standard  of  Judgment  Is  con- 
temporary communal  values.  Pre-arraign- 
ment procedures  In  the  station  house;  ball; 
pretrial  publicity;  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial; 
pretrial  discovery;  the  admission  of  evidence 
dealing  with  the  accused's  prior  criminal 
record;  the  right  to  counsel  In  specialized 
proceedings,  such  as  collateral  attacks,  com- 
mitment proceedings,  and  revocation-of- 
parole  proceedings.  These  are  Just  some  of 
the  areas  that  will  come  under  particular 
scrutiny  In  the  years  to  come,  and  the  areas 
in   which   radical   reform  will  take  place. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  prediction.  It  Is  an  In- 
vitation to  all  to  Join  In  this  task  of  reform. 
The  Supreme  Court's  extraordinary  posture 
of  leadership  In  reforming  the  criminal  proc- 
ess can  in  pvirt  be  attributed  to  a  serious  de- 
fault by  other  Institutions,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  burden 
must  be  shared.  Sharing  the  burden  will 
add  to  the  resources  that  can  be  used  In  this 
enterprise;  it  will  tend  to  gain  a  more  popu- 
lar backing  for  the  reform  when  the  reform 
Is  initiated  by  Institutions  closer  to  the  citi- 
zenry, such  as  local  courts  and  local  legisla- 
tures; and  many  of  these  Institutions  may  be 
able  to  Implement  these  reforms  in  a  man- 
ner that  Is  more  flexible  than  that  usually  ex- 
ercised by  the  Judiciary.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
not  only  an  invitation  to  the  local  courts  and 
local  legislatures — It  Is  also  addressed  to  all 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  public  at  large. 
Through  their  professional  associations  law- 
yers can  initiate  and  press  for  this  reform, 
and  each  lawyer  engaged  in  a  criminal  trial, 
whether  as  prosecutor  or  defense  counsel, 
possesses  a  special  responsibility  and  pow- 
er— the  power  of  self  control — to  insure  that 
the  trial  conforms  to  our  highest  traditions 
of  fairness  and  Justice.  Public  opinion  should 
Insist  on  this. 

The  Supreme  Court's  involvement  In  the 
process  of  social  change,  through  protect- 
ing the  right  to  criticize  the  status  quo, 
Invalidating  laws  and  Institutions,  such  as 
racial  segregation,  which  fall  short  of  cen- 
tral constitutional  Ideals,  and  reforming  the 
criminal  process  provides  part  of  the  ex- 
planation why  the  Court  has  found  Itself 
in  the  center  of  an  Intense  controversy.  Some 
of  the  criticism  flows  from  those  whose 
material  selfishness  and  self-satisfaction 
lead  them  to  resist  any  change  in  the  status 
quo  with  fury.  They  are  not  my  concern  here. 
There  are  others,  however,  whose  criticism 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  doctrine  stems  from 
a  more  Intellectual  level.  They  are  my  con- 
cern. I  am  not  referring  to  those  who  merely 
feel  that  the  issue  was  a  "close"  one,  that 
they  would  have  decided  the  Issue  differently 
than  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had.  That  kind  of  disagreement  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  law;  the  vigor  of  such  dis- 
agreement Is  an  occasion  to  rejoice  rather 
than  despair.  Instead  my  concern  is  with 
the  intellectual  or  professional  criticism 
that  reflects  a  profound  element  of  mlsun- 
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derstandlng.  It  reflects  a  refusal  to  accept 
a  new  concept  of  law,  to  shake  free  of  the 
nineteenth  century  moorings  and  to  view 
law,  not  as  a  set  of  abstract  and  socially-un- 
related commands  of  the  sovereign,  but  as 
effective  instruments  of  social  policy.  In 
recent  decades  the  Supreme  Court  has 
transformed  the  law  Into  an  effective  in- 
strument of  social  policy,  and  the  example 
por  excellence  Is  Its  Involvement  In  the 
process  of  social  change.  The  resistance  to 
this  transformation  Is  the  basis  for  much 
criticism  and  much  misunderstanding.  It 
seems  to  me  more  Important  to  recognize 
this  transformation,  than  to  debate  its 
propriety. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  great 
Strides  toward  bringing  our  every-day  prac- 
tices Into  line  with  our  theories  of  Human 
Rights  and  Civil  Rights.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government  have  assumed 
their  leadership  in  this  struggle.  The  1964 
Civil  Rights  Bill  and  last  year's  Voting  Rights 
Bill  are  setting  the  framework  for  guaran- 
teeing the  protection  of  basic  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans. 

The  War  on  Poverty  and  the  several  meas- 
ures to  provide  adequate  counsel  to  indigent 
defendants  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
the  bars  of  poverty. 

The  gap  between  theory  and  practice  Is 
being  shortened  but  there  is  much  to  do. 
Much  for  all  of  tis  to  do.  Once  a  year  we  stop 
to  evaluate  our  legal  framework  on  Law  Day. 
Too  often  we  consider  that  sufficient  to  hold 
us  for  another  year.  We  return  to  the  old  rut 
of  "business  as  usual."  Regardless  of  how 
much  our  government  does  or  will  do  in  the 
future,  we  will  not  close  the  gap  until  each 
of  us  makes  Law  Day  for  every  day  in  the 
year  and  each  takes  this  as  his  individual 
personal  responsibility. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  has  been  called 
out  of  the  city  because  of  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend.  Pursuant  to  a  request 
made  of  me  by  him,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  views  with  respect  to 
the  pending  matter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT   BY   SENATOR   M'CLELLAN, 
READ    BY    SENATOR    ERVIN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  menace  is  today  the  greatest  inter- 
nal threat  to  our  Nation's  security.  It  is 
reaching  astronomical  proportions.  Ac- 
companying this  rising  crime  rate  is  a 
corresponding  decline  of  respect  for  law 
and  authority.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  has  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  current  lawless 
trend  by  going  far  astray  in  their  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  recent  decisions  that  have 
favored  the  criminal  to  the  injury  of 
society. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  in  a  position  to  wield  great  power 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  have  been  split  decisions 
whereby  the  vote  of  one  member  of  the 
Court  has  radically  changed  the  "law  of 
the  land"  that  has  served  society  well 
for  many  decades.  The  present  philoso- 
phy of  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have 
as  one  of  its  chief  aims  the  establishment 
of  more  and  more  individual  rights  for 
the  criminal  suspect. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  Judge  Mar- 
shall, or  whomever  the  President  nomi- 


nated, would  profess  a  philosophy  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  espoused 
by  a  majority  of  the  present  Court.  Un- 
fortunately, nothing  Judge  Marshall  has 
said  during  these  hearings  indicates  that 
his  views  on  the  crime  issue  differ  from 
those  of  the  present  majority  of  the 
Court.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced 
he  fully  shares  their  philosophy.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  the  well-being  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Marshall  to  serve  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  now  considering  what  to  me  Is  one  of 
the  historic  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — that  of 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  nominated  to  that  very  important 
post  primarily  because  he  has  demon- 
strated in  his  distinguished  career  that 
he  is  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of  excellent 
ability,  an  American  of  unquestioned 
dedication  to  high  principles,  and  a  man 
of  deep  compassion  and  great  integrity. 
Born  in  Baltimore  58  years  ago,  the 
great-grandson  of  a  slave,  Mr.  Marshall 
is  one  of  our  foremost  citizens  of  Negro 
ancestry — a  fact  which  renders  his  nom- 
ination a  matter  of  pride  to  Americans 
everywhere. 

For  23  years,  as  chief  attorney  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  for  its  legal 
defense  and  educational  fund,  he  has 
been  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  long 
legal  battle  to  secure  the  ideals  of  equal- 
ity and  brotherhood  to  all  Americans. 

In  1941  he  worked  on  a  case  that  fi- 
nally upset  the  Texas  white-only  pri- 
mary election  system.  He  helped  inte- 
grate the  University  of  Alabama  in  1956, 
Central  High  School  In  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
in  1957,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  Bir- 
mingham civil  rights  demonstrations  be- 
fore Martin  Luther  King. 

He  has  argued  32  civil  rights  cases  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  winning  all 
but  three  of  them.  His  most  famous  vic- 
tory was  the  Court's  1954  ruling  that  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  of  school 
segregation  cases  was  in  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1961  Mr.  Marshall  was  named  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  sit  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  a  bench  that  is  perhaps  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Then,  In  1965,  responding  to  a 
presidential  request,  he  became  the  Solic- 
itor General  of  the  United  States,  the 
third-ranking  post  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Marshall  thus  brings  with  him  a 
professional  record  of  impressive  propor- 
tions. Both  In  private  practice  and  in 
public  oflace  and.  Indeed,  In  all  his  life, 
he  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  those 


qualities  which  we  admire  in  members  of 
our  highest  tribunal:  thoughtfulness, 
thoroughness,  moderation,  fairness, 
warm  compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 
and  a  balanced  approach  to  controversial 
and  complex  national  problems. 

In  short,  he  possesses  the  judicial  tem- 
perament and  wisdom  long  regarded 
as  prerequisite  to  membership  on  the 
High  Court. 

One  clear  manifestation  of  Ills  great 
wisdom  and  judiciousness  is  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  marry  a  charm- 
ing young  lady  from  my  State.  In  1965  he 
married  Cecelia  Suyat,  who  was  bom  in 
Puunene,  Maul,  and  raised  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  The  Marshalls  have  two  sons — 
Thurgood,  Jr.,  11  years  old,  and  John 
William,  9  years  old. 

I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Marshall  has  been 
a  source  of  great  strength  and  Inspira- 
tion to  her  husband. 

She  comes  from  a  very  fine  family  of 
Hawaii.  Her  father,  Juan  Suyat,  now  in 
his  late  seventies  and  living  In  Honolulu, 
is  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  survivors  of 
the  very  first  group  of  workers  brought 
to  Hawaii  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1910. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  the  fourth  child 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Suyat.  Her 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters  have  all 
become  productive  members  of  society  in 
Hawaii  and  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Hawaii  rejoices,  as  I  do,  in  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's nomination. 

Hawaii  shares  the  great  pride  of  the 
Nation  as  Thurgood  Marshall  mounts 
the  High  Court  bench,  one  of  the  pin- 
nacles of  power  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  all  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  name  Marshall  is  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  the  annals  of  American  con- 
stitutional law. 

From  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  to  the  time  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, this  Nation  has  made  tremendous 
strides  to  make  a  reality  the  ringing 
words  of  equality  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

I  am  convinced  that,  upon  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination,  another  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  will  serve  with  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall in  the  strongest  terms  possible.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
confirm  that  nomination  today. 

And  as  Mr.  Marshall  undertakes  his 
new  responsibilities,  I  wish  to  extend  to 
him  and  his  wife  and  sons  Godspeed,  and 
aloha  pumehana. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  man 
whom  v.-e  are  now  considering  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  had  a  career  of  distinction 
and  service  to  his  country  which  few 
men  can  hope  to  realize  in  an  entire  life- 
time. But,  in  my  view,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall stands  merely  at  the  beginning  of 
his  greatest  time  of  service.  In  support- 
ing Marshall's  nomination  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  stated 
my  belief  that  if  Marshall's  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  simply  matches  the 
distinction  of  high  Integrity  which  have 
marked  his  earlier  private  and  public 
legal    career,    Thurgood    Marshall    will 
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raift  among  the  great  Justices  who  have 
serred  on  the  Court.  When  the  Senate 
eonflnns    Marshall's    appointment,    my 
prediction  wiH  be  put  to  the  test,  and  I 
am  confident  that  I  win  be  proven  right. 
Let  me  briefly  review  Marshall's  pri- 
vate and  public  careers  thus  far,  to  In- 
dicate the  grounds  for  my  prediction, 
and  to  indicate  in  addition  how  monu- 
mental his  achievements  have  been  and, 
accordingly,  how  high  a  standard  he  has 
set  for  himself  to  match  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  1  take  special  pride,  as  a 
Senator   from   the  State  of   Maryland, 
that  Marshall's  childhood,  public  edu- 
cation, and  early  career  were  spent  in 
Baltimore.  In  1930  he  graduated  with 
honors  from  Lincoln  University  and  went 
on  to  the  Howard  University  Law  School, 
where  he  graduated  first  in  his  class.  He 
then  entered  private  practice  of  law  in 
Baltimore  and  became  counsel  for  the 
Baltimore  city  branch  of  the  National 
Association    for    the    Advancement    of 
Colored  People.  Pi-om  there,  he  joined 
the  national  legal  staff  of  the  NAACP  and 
In  1938  became  its  chief  lee'al  officer.  In 
that  position,  he  argued  32  ca.'es  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  those  argu- 
ments forged  dramatic  victories  for  the 
principle  of  equal  justice  under  law  for 
all  American  citizens.  His  Icqal  victories 
for  equal  rights  eave  renewed  strength 
to  the  fabric  of  our  democratic  society 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  legislative 
and  executive  action  to  make  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens  a  living  reality  In  this 
country.  That  battle  has  not  been  fully 
won  yet.  But  Marshall's  legal  pioneering 
remains  a  fundamental  basis  of  impetus 
for  that  battle. 

In  19C1  Marshall's  legal  talents  were 
brought  to  a  new  career,  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service  In  which  he  has  shown  distinc- 
tion equal  to  his  earlier  work.  In  that 
year  President  Kennedy  nominated  Mar- 
shall as  a  judge  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1962  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  nomination.  Then  in  July 
1965,  President  Johnson  called  on  Mar- 
shall to  assume  new  duties  as  the  33d 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
I'he  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Marshall  in  that  position  in  August  1965. 
As  a  private  attorney,  as  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  Thurgood 
Marshall  has  had  a  career  of  accomplish- 
ment and  service  tliat  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  aspirations  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  he  wiU  crown  his 
achievements  with  high  distinction. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  I  wish  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  had  the  choice  of  an 
appointee  been  mine,  I  would  have  se- 
lected &n  American  of  more  moderate, 
more  conservative  philosophical  bent. 

I  am,  of  course,  much  concerned  about 
any  further  Court  imbalaiKe,  and  I  hope 
that  such  imbalance  will  not,  generally, 
result  from  Marshall's  service  as  one  of 
our  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

I  am  concerned  lest  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  Constitution  and  laws  make 
local.  State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
even  more  difficult.  Recent  Court  deci- 
sions have  favored  the  criminal  In  such 


a  way  that  our  society  as  a  whole  has 
been  harmed.  Hopefully,  additional, 
strong  anticrtme  legislation  can  be 
passed  by  this  session  of  Congress  and 
win  Mmit  substantially  and  mitigate 
effectively  both  past  and  future  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  wish  to  state 
briefly  my  restrained  reasons  for  voting 
for  this  confirmation.  Leading  lawyers 
and  jurists  have  attested  to  Marshall's 
qualifications.  They  have  detailed  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  Con- 
gress, ard  for  the  public  Marshall's  le- 
gal and  judicial  capabUitles.  Their  praise 
is,  by  and  large,  exceedingly  high.  I 
have  noted  that  many  lawyers  and  jurists 
feel  that  It  is  not  so  important  to  have 
one  with  a  particular  philosophical  out- 
look (yn  the  Supreme  Court  as  it  is  to  have 
one  who  Is  qualified  in  the  law. 

Respected  lawyers  and  jurists  have, 
since  the  founding  oi  this  Nation,  made 
a  continuing  effort  to  secure  for  the  Fed- 
eral bench  those  possessing  exceptional 
IcTal  qualifies tions.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  our  legal  associations  collec- 
tively and  their  members  individually.  I 
iiavc  the  Ir chest  rejf  rd  fcr  the  legal  and 
judicial  knowledge  of  our  outstanding 
coll' ague.  Senator  R^iman  Hruska.  Sena- 
tor Hruska  advised  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  lie  had  approached  this  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  Marshall's  qualifica- 
t'ons  in  tiie  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
as  circuit  judge  and  as  Solicitor  General, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  Marshall  has  dis- 
played a  knov.ledp:e  and  ability,  which 
qualifies  him  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  basis  of  these  strong  represen- 
tations from  America's  lawyers  and  from 
such  Senators  as  Senator  Hru.ska,  I  wiU 
vote  for  this  presidential  nomination  and 
hope  that  tlie  result  will  be  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  some  of  Mr.  Marshall's  past  poli- 
tical statements  but  rather  an  even- 
handed  and  just  approach  to  our  Na- 
tion's rule  of  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  we  demonstrate  tlie  ideals  of 
our  society  by  the  dignity  and  equality 
with  which  justice  is  administered  in 
our  courts.  And  the  patii  of  the  law  is 
guided  most  surely  by  men  who  are  large 
in  spirit  and  broad  in  experience.  Men 
of  this  mold — hke  John  Marshall,  Joseph 
Story,  OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Louis 
Brandeis — have  made  of  our  Supreme 
Court  a  place  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
law  acts  on  human  experience  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  In  urging  this  body  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shaU  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  am  urging 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  has  both  the  spirit  and  the  ex- 
perience to  continue  in  that  tradition. 

For  in  nominating  Judge  Marshall, 
President  Johnson  has  selected  for  our 
highest  Court  a  man  who  brings  with 
liim  not  only  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  widely  varied  legal  experience, 
but  also  a  man  whose  work  has  sym- 
bolized and  spearheaded  the  struggle  of 
millions  of  Americans  for  equality  before 
the  law. 

In  his  decades  of  work  as  counsel  to 
the  legal  defense  fund  of  the  NAACP,  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  In  the  halls  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut,  arguing  case  after  case 
for  petitioners  seeking  vindication  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  Through  his 


advocacy  and  the  Court's  response,  he 
helped  to  change  the  law,  and  to  en- 
hance the  compassion  of  our  Ir.w  in  its 
recognition  of  human  dignity.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Court  to  argue  that 
participation  in  a  primary  election  could 
not  be  determined  according  to  race — 
and  the  Court  established  that  principle 
In  1944.  He  argued  that  courts  should 
not  enforce  conveiiants  rcotilcting  prop- 
erty sales  by  race — and  the  Supreme 
Court  so  held.  And  he  was  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  in  tire  historic  case  of 
Brown  against  Beard  of  Education, 
which  proclaimed  the  right  of  all  chil- 
dren to  educational  opportunities  equal 
in  fact  as  weU  as  in  form.  These  activi- 
ties alone  attest  to  Judge  Mai-shall's 
ability,  and  secure  his  place  m  history. 

But  Judge  MarshaU  went  on  to  serve 
with  distinction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  In  the 
tradition  established  before  him  by  such 
judges  as  Learned  Hand,  Augustus  Hand, 
Jerome  Frank,  Thomas  Swan,  Carroll 
Hincks,  and  Charles  Clark.  His  per- 
formance on  the  court  demonstrated 
once  again  that  justice  is  produced  by 
blending  wisdom  with  com.passlon.  Now, 
for  2  years,  he  has  served  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  returning 
to  appear  before  the  Court  again,  but  this 
time  to  represent  the  United  States — but 
the  change  of  position  did  not  reduce  the 
skill  and  hiunanity  of  his  advocacy,  the 
skill  and  humanity  which  his  whole  life 
represents. 

For  Judge  Marshall  is  in  every  sense  a 
man  large  in  spirit — a  man  who  com- 
bines the  very  best  qualities  of  conviction, 
principle,  and  integrity.  And  these  are 
joined  with  a  sparkling  wit  that  captures 
all  who  havie  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

After  a  long  and  varied  life  in  the  law. 
Judge  Marshall  will  upon  confirmation 
begin  a  new  chapter  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  brings 
with  him  a  unique  preparation  for  serv- 
ice on  the  Court — a  national  reputation 
as  advocate  in  all  the  courts  In  the  land, 
distinguished  service  as  appellate  judge, 
and  Supreme  Court  advocate  for  the 
United  States  as  Solicitor  General.  He  is, 
in  my  Judgment,  immensely  qualified  for 
our  highest  Court,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall  had 
a  fantastic  record  of  winning  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  before  he  was  appointed  Solicitor 
General. 

Thurgood  Marshall  won  his  cases  be- 
fore a  so-called  conservative  Court  and 
then  before  a  so-called  liberal  Court.  He 
could  win  his  cases  before  any  kind  of 
court.  Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  lawyer's 
lawyer. 

Sometimes  In  the  past  lawyers  have 
complained  that  Presidents  have  ap- 
pointed politicians  rather  than  lawyers. 
That  could  never  be  charged  here. 

In  the  case  of  Thurgood  MarshaU, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  appointed 
a  lawyer  who  has  a  record  of  wliming 
cases  In  the  courts  that  Is  probably  the 
envy  of  every  lawyer  in  America.  Thur- 
good MarshaU  has  risen  to  the  level  he 
has  through  his  competence  as  a  lawyer 
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in  the  courts.  I  recommend  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering Mr.  MarshaU  for  the  post  of  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  we  consider  not  only  a  man  who 
has  traveled  a  long  and  arduous  road 
paved  with  achievement,  but  we  also  con- 
sider those  achievements. 

Like  all  who  have  known  him,  I  can 
attest  to  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  in- 
trospection— qualities  much  to  be  sought 
in  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
those  who  sit  there  we  demand  restraint 
and  self-awareness — and  these  traits  Mr. 
Marshall  has  as  well. 

I  need  not  recite  his  achievements — his 
meritorious  educational  record,  his  long 
years  with  the  NAACP,  his  record  of 
cases  argued  and  won,  his  brief  but  no- 
table service  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  and  as  Solicitor  General.  His 
record  demonstrates  the  capacity  and  de- 
sire to  work  long  and  hard,  the  ability 
to  make  the  law  a  living  organism  which 
accommodates  both  precedent  and 
change,  and  the  necessary  combination 
of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  theory 
admirably  equipping  him  for  his  new 
position. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  cast  my 
vote  for  a  man  of  whom  it  is  not  trite 
to  say  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

THUKGOOD    MARSHALL — FULFILLING   THE 
AMERICAN   DREAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  nomination  to  membership  on  this 
country's  highest  judicial  bench  reflects 
the  American  tradition  in  its  finest 
sense. 

Here  is  a  lawyer  from  humble  origin 
whose  ability  and  dedication  have 
pushed  him  to  the  peak  of  his  chosen 
profession.  Thus,  his  nomination  marks 
the  climax  of  a  distinguished  career  as 
judge,  lawyer,  Solicitor  General,  to  be- 
come now  an  Associate  Justice  of  our 
highest  tribunal. 

Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  man  of  proven 
ability,  with  an  outstanding  record  as 
a  lawyer  and  judge.  For  most  of  the 
years  of  his  lifetime  he  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  an  outstanding  American 
lawyer.  He  is  a  highly  creditable  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Second 
Circtiit  Court  of  Appeals  by  tlie  late 
President  Kennedy  in  October  of  1961, 
he  participated  in  every  type  of  case 
that  comes  before  the  Federal  courts — 
in  all,  more  than  a  hundred.  And  his 
years  as  Solicitor  General  certainly  liave 
helped  to  give  him  exposure  to  many 
aspects  of  the  law  which  an  Associate 
Justice  must  be  familiar  with  and  un- 
derstand. 

Leading  American  lawyers,  highly  re- 
spected jurists,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress— House  and  Senate — have  attested 
to  Thurgood  Marshall's  distinguished 
career  and  high  competence  as  a  pro- 
fessional man.  This  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed  his  nomination  both  as 
a  circuit  court  judge  and  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  His  pres- 
ent nomination  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Judicial  Appointments 


of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  correspond- 
ing committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Having  established  a  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  leading  trial  lawyer  and  litiga- 
tor in  the  appellate  courts  of  our  land, 
having  sat  successfully  and  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  Nation's  second  highest 
tribunal,  and  having  served  as  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Thur- 
good Marshall  is  unquestionably  quali- 
fied to  become  now  an  Associate  Justice 
of  our  Supreme  Court. 

When  this  nomination  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  it  shortly  wiU  be,  the 
highest  court  of  the  land  will  possess 
its  first  Negro  Justice.  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall will  be  confirmed,  however,  not  be- 
cause of  his  race  but  simply  because  of 
his  background,  competence,  and  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge. 

The  world  and  the  American  people 
will  not  ignore  completely  the  fact  that 
as  a  member  of  an  ethnic  minority,  he 
will  now  sit  on  our  supreme  tribunal.  I 
believe  his  selection  is  part  of  a  larger 
process  in  which  not  only  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  Americans  from  all  racial 
and  religious  backgrounds  have  begun 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation. 

Among  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  America  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  In  this  coimtry,  our  200  million 
people  represent  all  creeds  and  all  colors. 
In  a  real  sense,  perhaps,  each  of  us  be- 
longs to  some  kind  of  ethnic  minority. 
The  American  dream  is  equal  justice  and 
opportunity  under  law.  The  Senate  has 
been  guided  in  its  best  hours  by  the 
American  creed  of  equality. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate  again 
has  an  opportunity  to  express  confidence 
in  the  American  dream,  a  dream  which 
says  that  every  man,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  may  achieve  the  goals 
he  seeks  in  a  free  society.  I  shall  support 
this  nomination  and  place  my  faith  in 
the  American  tradition  and  in  the  un- 
disputed abilities  of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Thurgood  Marshall  is  an  out- 
standing American  citizen,  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  competence  and  broadest  ex- 
perience, a  man  to  whom  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
entrusted  the  very  difficult  positions  of 
U.S.  circuit  judge  and  U.S.  Solicitor 
General. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ever  come  before  this 
body  with  such  qualifications.  No  man 
has  brought  the  Court  such  a  depth  of 
personal  experience  as  an  advocate  at 
every  level  of  the  judicial  system,  as  a 
Federal  appellate  judge,  and  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  chief  litigator. 

Yet,  it  is  superfluous  and  redundant 
to  make  these  points  here.  Most  of  us 
know  Judge  MarshaU.  We  have  his  rec- 
ord before  us.  We  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  has  fully  earned  and 
richly  deserves  the  honor  which  the  Na- 
tion is  now  bestowing  upon  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to   attend  most  of   the   hearings  with 


respect  to  Judge  MarshaU's  nomination. 
I  heard  Judge  MarshaU  questioned  at 
considerable  length.  He  demonstrated 
during  the  course  of  those  hearings — and 
the  cold  record  does  not  reveal  it  f  uUy— a 
perfect  judicial  temperament,  expert 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  a  profound 
ability  to  apply  the  law  to  difficult  and 
trying  factual  situations.  These  qualities 
will  certainly  serve  him  well  when  he  is 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  know  that  the  questions  have  been 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
about  the  temperament  and  judicial 
philosophy  of  Judge  Marshall.  I  believe 
it  is  recognized  by  most  Senators  that 
we  are  not  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  approving  a  man  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  if  his 
vipws  always  coincide  with  our  own.  We 
are  not  seeking  a  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  wiU  express  the  major- 
ity view  of  the  Senate  on  every  given 
issue,  or  on  a  given  issue  of  fundamental 
importance.  We  are  reaUy  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  nominee  has  the 
background,  experience,  qualifications, 
temperament,  and  integrity  to  handle 
this  most  sensitive,  important,  and 
responsible  job.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Thurgood  Marshall  has  demon- 
strated that  he  does  have  these  qualifica- 
tions and  qualities. 

In  addition,  as  Senators,  we  bear  a 
considerable  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  with  sending  to  the 
Senate,  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  aU  nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  realize 
that  every  one  who  votes  against  Judge 
Marshall's  nomination  this  afternoon  is 
also  suggesting  by  his  vote  that  the 
President  has  not  reaUy  met  his  respon- 
sibility in  making  this  recommendation 
and  suggestion  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people. 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  is 
quite  clear:  he  has  exercised  it  and  exer- 
cised it  well,  I  believe.  Our  responsibiUty 
for  advising  and  consenting  to  this  nom- 
ination is  also  clear,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  meet  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  upon  aU 
Senators  that  Mr.  Marshall  be  confirmed. 
I  think  the  record  he  made  during  his 
career,  and  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
opinions  of  men  who  have  known  him 
over  many  years,  who  have  dealt  with 
him  in  a  close  and  intimate  way,  and 
who  have  an  understanding  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  law, 
make  a  compelling  case  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  act  expeditiously  and  that 
Thurgood  Marshall  would  be  approved 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
trend  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  past  three  decades  has 
caused  me  much  concern.  I  am  not  alone 
in  feeling  that  many  of  these  decisions 
have  torn  away  at  the  fabric  of  our  basic 
law  and  have  rendered  it  impotent  in 
many  areas.  Dissatisfaction  and  down- 
right hostiUty  to  many  of  the  edicts  of 
the  Supreme  Court  within  this  period  of 
time  has  spread  across  this  coimtry  with- 
out regard  to  particular  geographical  or 
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regional  considerations.  This  dissatisfac- 
tion and  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
country  has  been  no  less  expressed  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  It  has  been  at- 
tempted on  many  occasions  to  overturn 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
deviate  from  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  drafting  the  Con- 
stitution. Efforts  of  this  nature  have  met 
with  little  success,  since  in  most  cases 
the  Constitution  must  be  amended  to  re- 
instate the  original  meaning  which  has 
been  understood  and  accepted  for  years 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  ques- 
tion. Since  this  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  Congress,  these  continuing  efforts 
have  been  of  little  avail. 

Dissatisfaction  without  a  remedy,  the 
same  as  unrequited  love,  soon  turns  to  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  could  lead  to  an 
imdermining  of  the  institution  which  is 
responsible.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  institution,  is  as 
necessary  and  as  essential  an  element  of 
oar  Government  as  any  other  creation 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Yet  its 
excesses  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
Immune  from  the  checks  and  balances 
thought  necessary  by  our  Pounding 
Fathers  to  provide  for  representative 
government  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
there  are  avenues  available  by  which 
Congress  can  correct  abuises  of  the  Con- 
stitution engaged  in  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Theoretically,  the  Constitution 
can  always  be  amended;  as  a  practical 
matter,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  al- 
ways possible.  Theoretically,  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  cases  on 
appeal  can  be  denied  it;  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  guide 
such  a  bill  through  Congress.  Theoreti- 
cally, any  Individual  Justice  or  any  group 
of  Justices  can  be  removed  from  their 
position  on  the  Supreme  Court  by  im- 
peachment; practically,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  virtually  impossible. 

The  last  remaining  outside  check  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  necessity  that 
its  membership  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  approval  of  the  Senate, 
In  far  too  many  instances  in  recent  years, 
has  been  largely  a  perfunctory  matter. 
This  leaves  only  one  real  restraint  upon 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  is  the  judi- 
cial self-restraint  practiced  by  the  in- 
dividual members.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  this  self-restraint  has 
been  somewhat  lacking  in  recent  years. 

In  opposing  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thiu-good  Marshall  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  do  not  rely  solely  upon  his  oft-expressed 
legal,  or  political,  philosophy  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  "living  document."  To 
characterize  the  Constitution  as  a  "liv- 
ing document"  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
notions  of  the  day,  and  this  is  indeed  an 
attractive  sounding  appellation.  When 
one  imderstands  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  however,  one  is  forced  to  the 
stark  realization  that  it  is  a  phrase  de- 
signed to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  Indeed,  luider  this  theory 
the  Constitution  lives  more  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  its  interpreters  than  in  its 
original  meaning  and  Intent. 

The  Constitution  must  be  interpreted 
In  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 


framers.  Any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  nominee 
for  that  position,  who  believes  that  he  is 
entitled  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  as  understood  by  Its  fram- 
ers In  order  to  meet  the  fads  and  fashions 
cf  the  day,  or  to  accord  with  his  own 
particular  notion  of  right  or  justice,  is 
clearly  unfit  for  a  post  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  respect  the  nominee,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  has  clearly  indicated,  in 
his  response  to  numerous  questions  posed 
by  several  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  the  original  in- 
tent and  understanding  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  He  repeatedly  stated 
in  response  to  questions  that  the  most 
potent  evidence  of  the  intent  of  the 
framers  on  specific  points  of  original  un- 
derstanding was  not  conclusi^  e  as  to  the 
present  meaning  and  application  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  particularly  the 
provisloixs  of  the  14th  amendment.  It 
appears  clear  that  the  nominee  consid- 
ers himself  to  be  a  free  agent  in  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  to  the  extent 
that  he  could  deviate  from  the  meaning 
imported  into  the  Constitution  by  its 
framers  as  evidenced  by  their  contem- 
poraneous statements  contained  in  the 
Congre.'^sional  Globe  and  Ovher  relevant 
documents.  Under  this  theory  the  Con- 
stitution would  become,  as  perhaps  it 
has  already  become,  something  similar 
to  an  old  wine  bottle  from  which  the 
Supreme  Court  is  entitled  to  pour  out 
the  old  wine  and  pour  in  the  new  wine 
whenever  they  think  the  country  needs  a 
stiff2r,  or  perhaps  a  m.ore  diluted,  drink. 
I  for  one  do  not  subscribe  to  any  such 
theory.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not  have 
the  power  to  make  up  new  constitutional 
rales  as  it  goes  along,  day  by  day.  Inas- 
much ?.s  the  nominee  indicates  that  the 
Supreme  Court  does  have  such  power, 
judging  from  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
objective  evaluation  of  his  position  on 
the  record,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  to  confirm  him  for  a  position  on 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  burden  of  my  discussion  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  is 
not  based  exclusively  on  his  philosophy, 
although  this  is  a  necessary  considera- 
tion. Several  Senators  have  indicated 
that  they  do  not  believe  it  to  be  within 
the  pur\  lew  of  authority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  question  the 
philosophy  of  an  appointee  to  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land.  I  do  not  accept  this 
theory  as  valid,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  philosophical  biases  of 
present  day  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  such  a  bearing  upon  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Assiuning,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  point  is  well  taken  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  nominee  is  irrele- 
vant, most  assuredly  the  knowledge  of 
the  nominee  about  the  law  is  relevant. 
The  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
man  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  carries  with  it  a  prima  facie  case 
that  the  appointee  is  knowledgeable  in 
the  law.  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  President.  It  then  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Members  of  the  US.  Senate,  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  their  sworn  obligation  to 
perform  their  duties  as  Members  of  the 


Senate,'  to  Inquire  further  into  the  legal 
training  and  knowledge  of  the  nominee. 
Accordingly,  when  the  nominee  was 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
erf  his  knowledge,  both  of  the  law  and 
the  historical  underpinnings,  which  are 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  13th  and  14th  amendments.  It  may 
seem  to  some,  as  it  has  subsequently 
been  alleged,  that  the  questions  I  posed 
to  the  nominee  were  either  Immaterial 
or  irrelevant  or  exceeded  that  which  any 
reasonable  person  would  be  expected  to 
know  about  the  13th  and  14th  amend- 
ments. I  readily  admit  that  the  ordinary 
lay  individual  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  conversant  with  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  I  posed  my  questions. 
I  would  not  even  expect  the  ordinary 
practicing  attorney  or  even  the  ordinary 
judge  to  be  totally  knowledgeable  on  the 
history  and  background,  and  conse- 
quently the  meaning,  of  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments.  Perhaps  to  most  If 
not  all  observers,  the  questions  I  posed 
to  the  nominee  seemed  obscure  and  even 
irrelevant.  In  most  cases  they  would  have 
been,  but  not  in  this  one. 

We  are  dealing  here  not  with  the 
ordinary  individual,  lawyer,  or  even 
judge.  Thurgood  Marshall  has  built  his 
reputation  upon  a  specialized  practice 
of  law,  and  I  think  we  can  reasonably 
assume  a  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  this  field  far  beyond  that  which 
we  would  expect  of  another  lawyer. 

In  the  case  of  an  average  lawyer  who 
has  spent  his  years  In  general  practice, 
or  even  a  public  official  who  has  spent 
his  years  dealing  with  varied  aspects  of 
the  law  and  related  subjects,  a  detailed 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  any  one 
particular  aspect  of  law  would  hardly 
be  expected.  Many  lawyers  are  general 
practitioners  and  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  their  practice  denies  them  of  the  time 
or  opportunity  to  acquire  specialized 
knowledge  in  any  one  field.  As  I  have 
said,  Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  different 
case.  From  the  time  of  his  original  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  in  the  year  1933,  until 
he  became  a  Federal  judge  in  1961,  his 
practice  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
cases  arising  under  and  relating  to  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  enforcement  legisla- 
tion p>assed  by  Congress  pursuant  to 
those  amendments.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  he  rose  to  the  position  of  di- 
rector-counsel of  the  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  Inc.,  of  the  NAACP, 
after  serving  in  related  capacities  of  a 
lesser  importance  with  the  NAACP  for 
years  previous  to  assimiing  this  post.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  repeatedly  before 
the  courts  of  the  land,  including  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  arguing  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  these  amend- 
ments and  the  enforcement  legislation 
related  thereto.  Over  the  years  he  has 
specialized  in  this  field  almost  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  many  other  varied  areas 
of  the  law.  If  he  has  been  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  become  totally  and  un- 
questionably eminent  in  his  knowledge  of 
this  area  of  the  law,  in  which  he  has  been 
specializing  virtually  all  of  his  adult  life, 
it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  he  has 
either  the  competency  or  the  willing- 
ness to  become  knowledgeable  about  the 
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many  other  areas  of  the  law  which  will 
be  presented  to  him  for  decision,  should 
he  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was,  therefore,  en- 
tirely fair  and  appropriate  that  I  pro- 
pounded to  the  nominee  certain  funda- 
mental and  basic  questions  which  were 
designed  to  show  his  historical  and  legal 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  disclose  his  per- 
sonal biases  about  the  so-called  Recon- 
struction amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  It  is  a  fair 
observation  to  say  that  the  nominee  dis- 
played a  surprising,  for  him,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  area  in  which  he  is 
almost  daily  depicted  as  the  outstanding 
scholar.  I  had  previously  assumed  that 
in  his  role  as  advocate,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  advance  his  own  interpreta- 
tions and  persuade  the  courts  of  the 
validity  of  his  position,  he  had  conven- 
iently overlooked  many  historical  fac- 
tors and  many  contemporaneous  state- 
ments by  the  drafters  of  these  amend- 
ments that  would  have  brought  the  va- 
lidity of  his  own  position  into  question. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  it  safe  to  assume  that 
he  was  aware  of  these  statements  since 
his  role  In  cases  dealing  with  this  cer- 
tainly required  extensive  study  and 
preparation.  I  was  hoping,  perhaps 
vainly,  that  since  he  was  now  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  which  no  longer  re- 
quired him  to  be  an  advocate,  but  rather 
an  objective  judge,  that  some  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  counterargimients  to 
his  previous  positions  would  rise  to  the 
fore  and  find  expression  in  his  response 
to  my  questions.  As  a  result  of  my  ques- 
tioning, I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  simply  not  aware  of  the 
counterarguments  and  further  was  not 
aware  of  some  fimdamental  understand- 
ings extant  during  the  time  when  these 
amendments  were  drafted  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  some 
of  the  areas  which  we  discussed  at  the 
hearings  and  their  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
amendments. 

Beginning  with  the  13th  amendment, 
I  first  asked  if  the  nominee  knew  who 
drafted  the  13th  amendment.  I  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  know  this,  since  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  interpreting  the  exact 
meaning  of  such  a  momentous  addition 
to  the  Constitution  one  would  endeavor 
to  find  out  who  drafted  it  and  then 
look  to  what  he  said  about  it  at  the  time, 
in  order  to  fathom  Its  exact  purpose. 
Senator  Lyman  Tnmibull,  of  Illinois, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  was  the  drafter  of 
this  amendment.  Perhaps  after  all,  this 
is  an  unimportant  point  and  we  will  not 
fault  him  for  not  recalling  the  name  of 
the  drafter. 

I  went  on  to  more  important  questions 
dealing  with  the  13th  amendment,  such 
as  from  what  provision  of  the  prior  law 
the  language  of  the  amendment  was 
copied  and  of  what  legal  significance  it 
w£is  that  the  amendment  was  copied  from 
a  prior  provision  of  the  law.  To  both  these 
questions  the  nominee  professed  igno- 
rance. The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
13th  amendment  wsa  a  virtual  carbon 
copy  of  a  provision  contained  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the 


legal  significance  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
copied  from  a  prior  provision  of  the  law  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  that  when  a 
new  provision  is  copied  from  an  older  one, 
the  understanding  and  interpretations  of 
the  older  one  are  considered  to  be  carried 
over  Into  the  new.  Tlie  answer  to  the  lat- 
ter question  would  not  require  any  spe- 
cialized knowledge  of  any  particular  area 
of  the  law,  it  is  simply  a  well  recognized 
and  understood  legal  doctrine. 

I  then  asked  the  nominee  if  he  was 
familiar  with  any  pre-1860  ca.ses  which 
interpreted  the  language  contained  in 
the  13  th  amendment  forbidding  involun- 
tary servitude.  Of  course,  his  knowledge 
of  this  would  have  to  be  circumscribed  by 
his  knowledge  of  what  prior  provision  of 
the  law  the  13th  amendment  was  copied 
from  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  familiar 
with  these  cases.  The  nominee  was  un- 
familiar with  the  scope  of  the  term  "in- 
voluntary serv'itude"  and  what  limits  it 
might  place  upon  compulsory  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  any  private  person.  His  an- 
swer to  the  question  on  this  point  was 
largely  unresponsive,  merely  Indicating 
that  he  would  do  research  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  13th  amendment  and  apply 
the  law  as  he  saw  it  to  the  facts  of  any 
Individual  case  with  which  he  might  be 
presented.  The  nominee  had  no  thoughts 
as  to  what  kind  of  legislation  would  be 
prevented  by  the  13th  amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  involuntary  servitude. 
The  nominee  then  displayed  a  total  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  legislative  history 
dealing  with  the  proposal  and  subsequent 
acceptance  by  Congress  of  the  13th 
amendment.  An  understanding  of  the 
exact  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  13th  amendment,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  and  correct  application 
of  the  amendment,  would  necessarily  re- 
quire knowledge  of  the  legislative  history 
involved. 

In  the  39th  Congress  the  House  of 
Representatives  initially  failed  to  give  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  the  proposition  con- 
taining the  13th  amendment.  This  oc- 
curred because  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, and  they  constituted  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  body.  They  there- 
after switched  their  vote  upon  being  as- 
sured that  the  amendment  had  more 
meaning  than  simply  doing  away  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  as  It  had  been 
practiced  in  the  South.  The  Democrats 
at  that  time  were  not  particularly  de- 
sirous of  courting  the  Negro  vote  and, 
therefore,  had  not  initially  supported  the 
amendment.  Tiie  argument  that  the 
amendment  was  not  limited  solely  to  the 
protection  of  Negroes  swayed  enough 
Union  Democrat  votes  to  gain  approval 
of  the  amendment  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

An  understanding  of  this  legislative 
history  would  obviously  be  a  prerequi- 
site if  anyone  is  to  have  any  thoughts  or 
opinions  on  the  question  of  what  "invol- 
untary servitude"  was  intended  to  mean 
and  what  legislation  would  thereby  be 
prohibited.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
13th  amendment  was  the  first  basis  for 
Reconstruction  legislation,  this  candid 
acknowledgment  of  the  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  most  basic  and  ele- 
mental portions  of  the  amendment  is 


Eistounding.  It  appears  to  me  that  at 
least  a  basic  understanding  of  the  phrase 
"involuntary  servitude"  is  critical  and 
that  anyone  who  Is  a  specialist  In  the 
area  of  the  Reconstruction  amendments 
would  possess  considerable  knowledge  on 
tills  point. 

I  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  nominee 
a  series  of  questions  dealing  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  and  the  consti- 
tutional basis  for  that  act  advanced  by 
its  proponents  when  it  was  before  the 
Congress.  A  basic  understanding  of  this 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  desirable  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  submission  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Congress  by  its  prin- 
cipal drafter.  First,  I  asked  the  nominee 
if  he  believed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866,  which  is  now  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code,  sections  1981  and  1982,  was 
constitutional  before  the  ratification  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Judge  Marshall  re- 
plied he  was  In  the  middle  on  that,  but 
that  he  considered  it  unimportant  be- 
cause the  amendment  was  adopted.  I  do 
not  fault  him  for  being  in  the  middle  on 
it  since  judicial  authority  in  the  United 
States  was  also  split,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  characterized  as  un- 
important even  in  light  of  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Texas,  and  Associate 
Justice  Swain  on  circuit  in  Kentucky, 
had  held  the  act  constitutional.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  California  held  it  to 
be  constitutional  1  year,  and  with  a 
change  of  judges  held  it  unconstitutional 
the  next.  Courts  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky  held  it  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  nominee 
under  what  legal  theories  was  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  supported  by  its  proponents.  This 
is  an  important  consideration  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  subsequently  led  to  the 
advancement  and  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Judge  Marshall  correctly 
stated  that  the  13th  amendment  was  one 
basis,  but  he  failed  to  recall  any  others. 
The  most  important  one,  which  Judge 
Marshall  failed  to  recall,  was  the  pro-, 
vision  of  the  Constitution  that  I  inquired 
about  next:  the  pri\lleges  and  immuni- 
ties clause  of  article  IV,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution. 

My  direct  reference  to  this  provision 
faDed  to  refresh  his  memory  or  strike 
any  responsive  chord.  Judge  Marshall 
did  not  remember  any  of  the  theories 
which  were  then  current  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  which  would  give  support  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1866  could  be  constitutionally  enacted 
by  Congress  to  enforce  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  article  IV,  section  2. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been  at 
least  four  theories  advanced  regarding 
the  purpose  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities clause  of  .he  original  Constitution. 
The  first  is  that  the  clause  Is  a  guaranty 
to  the  citizens  of  the  different  States  of 
equal  treatment  by  Congress.  The  second 
theory  is  that  the  clause  is  a  guaranty 
to  the  citizens  of  each  State  of  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship 
that  are  enjoyed  In  any  State  by  the 
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citizens  thereof.  The  third  theory  of  the 
clause  is  that  it  guarantees  to  the  citizen 
of  any  State  the  rights  which  he  enjoys 
as  such  even  when  traveling  to  or  in  an- 
other State:  that  is  to  say,  it  enables  him 
to  carry  with  him  his  rights  of  State 
citizenship  throughout  the  Union.  The 
fourth  and  final  theory,  and  the  one 
which  has  gained  popular  acceptance,  is 
that  the  clause  merely  forbids  a  State 
from  discriminating  against  citizens  of 
other  States  in  favor  of  Its  own  citizens. 
The  last  theory  has  become  a  settled  doc- 
trine of  constitutional  law. 

The  theory  current  during  congres- 
sional debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  was  the  second  of  the  above  enu- 
merated theories:  that  the  clause  guar- 
antees to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizen- 
ship that  are  enjoyed  in  any  State  by  the 
citizens  thereof.  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
apparently  unfamiliar  with  any  of  these 
theories  and  was  definitely  unfamiliar 
with  the  theory  then  current  in  Congress 
in  interpreting  and  applying  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution.  Judge  Marshall 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  enforcement  provisions 
of   the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1866   were 
copied  from  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  was  either 
imfamiliar   with   the   case  of   Prigg   v. 
Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.  539  (1842).  or  did 
not  understand  its  relevance  in  this  re- 
gard. In  response  to  my  question  about 
the    Prigg    case.    Judge    Marshall    re- 
sponded that  the  statutes  in  question,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  had  been  Uti- 
gated  over  and  over  again  and  found  to 
be  constitutional.  The  point  of  the  ques- 
tion was  entirely  missed,  however,  since 
they  have  been  found  to  be  constitutional 
on  the  basis  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
this  whole  line  of  questioning  dealt  with 
the  theory  for  the  original  enactment  of 
the  law  which  is  necessary  to  a  complete 
imderstandlng   of  the  purposes   of  the 
14th  amendment.  One  point  of  Interest 
lies   in   the   fact    that   Judce   Marshall 
showed  little  or  no  familiarity  with  the 
case  of  Prigg  against  Pennsylvania.  In 
his  capacity  as  Solicitor  General,  Judge 
Marshall  cited  the  Prigg  case  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  In  his  brief  in  Katzen- 
bach  against  Morgan.  The  case  was  cited 
as  being  highly  relevant  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  power  to  enforce   the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  arti- 
cle IV,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  but 
the  reference  to  it  in  this  line  of  ques- 
tioning elicited  no  glimmer  of  recogni- 
tion from  the  nominee. 

I  then  went  on  to  ask  what  constitu- 
tional difDculties  Representative  John 
Bingham,  of  Ohio.  saw.  or  what  diCEicul- 
ties  the  nominee  saw,  in  congressional 
enforcement  of  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities clause  of  article  IV,  section  2 
through  the  necessary  and  proper  clause 
of  article  I,  section  8.  Judge  Marshall 
did  not  understand  the  question,  but  he 
was  not  alone  in  failing  to  grasp  the  im- 
port of  the  question.  A  full  understand- 
ing of  this  question,  and  the  previous 
questions  In  this  line,  are  a  prerequisite 
to  understanding  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  14th  amendment.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  was  argued  by  its  propo- 
nents to  be  constitutional  on  a  particular 
theory  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause,  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 


ferred. Further  it  was  contended  at  that 
time  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  en- 
force the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause  through  congressional  enactment. 
This  is  why  it  is  significant  that  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  were  copied  from  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  Both  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause  and  the  fugitive  slave,  or  fugitive 
from  labor,  clause  of  the  Constitution  are 
bracketed  together  in  the  Constitution. 
The  fugitive  slave  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, however,  carried  with  it  the 
authority  for  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion. This  was  initially  done  in  1793,  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  act  under  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
upheld  In  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  theory  that  congres- 
sional action  is  authorized  by  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause  has  been 
proved  to  be  invalid.  The  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  article  IV,  section 
2  is  self-executing:  its  enforcement  Is  de- 
pendent on  the  judicial  process,  and  it 
does  not  authorize  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. This  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  similar  in  that  respect  to  the  very 
next  section  of  article  IV  of  the  Consti- 
tution, dealing  with  the  extradition  pro- 
cedures for  fugitives  from  one  State  to 
another.  Both  have  been  held  to  be  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States,  but  neither 
is  subject  to  congressional  enforcement. 
Therefore,  this  provision  does  not  de- 
lineate a  power  of  Congress  which  can 
be  legislated  upon  through  the  authority 
of  the  necessary  and  proper  clause  of 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

Representative  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  con- 
sistently held  to  the  view,  advancing  it 
forcefully  and  correctly,  that  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause  of  article  IV, 
section  2  was  not  a  power  of  the  Central 
Grovemment  or  of  Congress,  or  of  any 
department  of  the  Government,  and, 
therefore,  Congress  had  no  authority  to 
enforce  it.  On  this  basis  he  repeatedly 
voted  against  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  for 
this  very  reason  he  was  the  principal 
framer  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  is  re- 
markable to  me  that  the  basic  reason  for 
submitting  the  14th  amendment  in  the 
first  place  should  have  escaped  a  man 
who  has  spent  virtually  his  entire  life- 
time litigating  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  nominee  with 
regard  to  what  he  thought  the  term  "civil 
rights"  meant  in  1866  and  what  rights 
were  included  thereby.  The  response  was 
meaningless.  Judge  Marshall  said: 

The  rights  included  in  the  phrase  "civil 
rights"  In  1866  meant  the  rights  that  were 
considered   civil   rlehts  at   that   time. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  delineation  of  them  i.s  not  clear  as  of 
this  day. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  unclear 
only  in  the  nominee's  mind,  since  the 
debates  on  the  14th  amendment  re- 
peatedly defined  civil  rights  as  being 
natural  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  per- 
sonal security  and  property,  as  distin- 
guished from  rights  derived  from  gov- 
ernment. Civil  rights,  in  the  1866  sense, 
referred  to  rights  which  the  Government 
was  created  to  protect,  but  not  rights 
which  were  in  themselves  created  by 
government.  I  asked  the  nominee  what 


provision  of  the  slave  codes  in  existence 
in  the  South  before  1860  was  Congress 
desirous  of  abolishing  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  Judge 
Marshall  replied  that  the  black,  or  slave. 
codes  in  existence  prior  to  1860  ranged 
from  preventing  newly  freed  Negroes 
from  being  able  to  own  property,  pre- 
venting them  to  vote,  and  preventing 
them  from  flying  kites.  The  first  portion 
of  his  answer,  that  relating  to  property 
rights  was  correct,  but  the  portion  of  his 
answer  concerning  voting  rights  was  in- 
correct. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  was  never 
intended  to  cover  any  political  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  vote.  There  is  no 
mention  anywhere  in  the  debates  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  were  concerned 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  would  not 
allow  newly  freed  slaves  to  fly  a  kite. 
This  was  a  rather  frivolous  answer.  The 
nominee  did  not  mention  any  other  im- 
portant rights  which  were  actively  dis- 
cussed in  the  debates,  such  as  the  right 
to  contract,  sue  and  be  sued,  and  other- 
wise engage  in  occupations  which  they 
were  prevented  by  law  from  being  en- 
gaged in. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  the 
nominee  did  not  know  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  was  the 
committee  that  reported  out  the  14th 
amendment  and  that  he  further  did  not 
know  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee by  name.  I  then  asked  the  nomi- 
nee why  he  thought  the  framers  of  the 
original  version  of  the  first  section  of 
the  14th  amendment  added  the  necessary 
and  proper  clause  from  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  clause  of  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  recall  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina asked  Mr.  Marshall  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who 
served  at  the  time  the  14th  amendment 
was  established,  and  the  Senator  has  just 
referred  to  it  again.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  could  have  that  information  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Does  the 
Senator  have  that  information  at  hand? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  cover  it  before 
I  finish. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  Senator  have  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  cover  it  before 
I  finish. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  prefer  to  finish 
my  address. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
just  raised  this  question  because  much 
was  made  of  Mr.  Marshall's  knowledge  of 
what  many  of  us  thought  were  extremely 
complex  and  complicated  and  esoteric 
questions.  I  noticed  that  in  his  remarks, 
the  Senator  referred  to  this  question 
again.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful,  for 
the  record  to  be  complete,  that  now  at 
least  we  have  those  answers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  cover  it.  Mr. 
President,  the  nominee  replied  that  he 
did  not  know.  Of  course,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  14th  amendment,  according 
to  its  chief  advocate.  Representative 
Bingham,  was  to  secure  enforcement  of 
the  existing  pri\'ileges  of  American  citi- 
zens. Representative  Bingham,  as  previ- 
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ously  noted,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
privileges  and  immunities  clause  of  the 
original  Constitution,  and  he  therefore 
wanted  by  means  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  give  Congress  this  power.  Any  person 
who  had  spent  the  bulk  of  his  adult  lile 
studying  the  14th  amendment  could  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  be  aware  of  Repre- 
sentative Bingham's  views  and  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  this  interpretation 
and  understanding  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  debates,  extensive  reference 
was  made  to  an  incident  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  involving  Representative  Samuel 
Hoar.  I  asked  the  nominee  what  the  pur- 
pose was  in  referring  to  this  incident  as 
showing  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
the  original  version  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment's first  section.  The  incident  referred 
to  occurred  when  a  group  of  shipowners 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  retained 
former  Representative  Samuel  Hoar,  who 
was  an  outstanding  attorney  as  well,  to 
go  to  South  Carolina  and  litigate  the 
constitutionality  of  the  State  statute 
which  prevented  free  Negro  sailors  from 
entering  the  State  and  authorized  im- 
prisonment if  they  appeared  in  ships  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Mr.  Hoar  unfortu- 
nately was  not  accorded  protection  by  the 
local  police  and  was  ultimately  expelled 
from  the  State  by  resolution  of  the  State 
legislature.  This  was  a  sore  point  with 
many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
northern  areas  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  debates  as  the  prime 
example  showing  the  necessity  for  a  pro- 
cedure to  enforce  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  of  the  Constitution  on 
behalf  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  all  the  States.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
this  was  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for 
the  enactment  of  the  14th  amendment, 
particularly  the  first  section  thereof. 
Judge  Marshall  was  unfamiliar  with  this 
incident. 

Judge  Marshall  said  that  he  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  why  the  framer 
of  the  14th  amendment  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities clause  of  the  14th  amendment  had 
been  in  the  original  Constitution  the  war 
of  1860-65  could  not  have  occurred.  Of 
course,  it  was  Representative  Bingham's 
view  that  had  Congress  had  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause,  incidents  such  as  the 
one  involving  Mr.  Hoar  which  intensified 
hostility,  could  have  been  prevented  and 
the  war  might  thereby  have  been 
averted.  Judge  Marshall  slid  that  he 
did  not  know  why  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  original  dralt  of  the  first 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  required 
equal  protection  of  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  only,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  obvious  that  this  pro- 
vision was  copied  from  tne  fifth  amend- 
ment and  therefore  limited  to  these  fifth 
amendment  rights. 

Then  I  asked  the  nominee  what  the 
objections  were  to  the  original  draft  of 
the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  caiised  the  framer  to  redraft  it 
Into  its  present  form.  This  question  is 
highly  relevant  to  present  day  issues  be- 
cause the  objections  raised  were  that 
there  would  be  excessive  centralization 
of  power  imder  the  original  wording  of 


the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment. 
At  that  time,  as  today,  many  Republi- 
cans were  opposed  to  further  centraliz- 
ing power  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  wanted  to  disperse  these  powers 
among  the  States  and  reserve  them  to 
the  people  thereof.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  framer  redrafted  this  provision 
of  the  amendment  so  that  it  was  worded 
in  the  negative  and  was,  therefore,  a 
limitation  on  State  action  and  did  not 
directly  delegate  power  to  the  Central 
Government.  An  understanding  of  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  central  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  this  amendment  and 
I  was,  therefore,  surprised  that  the 
nominee  was  imfamiliar  with  these  de- 
velopments. 

A  portion  of  a  colloquy  which  occurred 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  February  of  1866  among  Repre- 
sentative Hale,  Representative  Bingham, 
and  Representative  Rogers  was  quoted 
by  me.  This  colloquy  can  be  found  of 
page  164  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  nomination,  and  dealt 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Oregon, 
and  the  application  of  the  then  pend- 
ing 14th  amendment  to  these  provisions. 
Then  I  asked  Judge  Marshall  what  sec- 
tion of  the  Oregon  constitution  Repre- 
sentative Bingham  thought  violated  the 
existing  Constitution,  and  which  he 
wanted  to  overturn  through  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  then  pending 
14th  amendment.  Also  I  asked  him  what 
section  of  the  Indiana  constitution  it 
was  thought  was  in  violation  of  the  ex- 
isting Constitution,  and  why  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  first  section  of  the 
14th  amendment,  either  in  the  original 
draft  or  the  final  draft,  would  have  over- 
ridden the  Indiana  and  Oregon  consti- 
tutions. Judge  Marshall  did  not  know. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  giving  rise 
to  the  privileges  and  immunities,  due 
process,  and  the  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment  were  provisions 
of  the  constitutions  of  these  two  States. 
Indiana  had  a  constitutional  provision 
preventing  free  Negroes  from  entering 
the  State,  owning  land,  getting  a  job, 
making  a  contract,  or  virtually  existing 
in  the  State.  The  Oregon  constitution  of 
1857  added  to  these  provisions,  a  section 
preventing  any  Negro  from  even  suing  In 
the  courts  of  the  State. 

During  the  debate  on  the  admission  of 
Oregon  to  the  Union  in  1859,  this  section 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  was  bitterly  attacked  in  Con- 
gress. Representative  Bingham  himself, 
in  a  long  speech,  pointed  out  it  was  a 
denial  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  to 
bar  a  person  from  relief  in  the  courts, 
because  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
person  who  wanted  to  rob  him,  beat  him, 
imprison  him,  take  his  property  or  oth- 
erwise commit  injustices  against  him. 
Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Oregon  constitution 
were  in  violation  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  original  con- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  one  of  the  priv- 
ileges was  the  right  to  enter  a  State, 
engage  in  business  there,  or  otherwise 
pursue  one's  livelihood  In  any  individual 
State.  As  has  been  previously  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  to  enable  Congress  to 
enforce  the  privileges  and  immunities 


clause,  so  that  every  citizen  could  travel 
to  all  the  Individual  States  sind  conduct 
business  or  otherwise  enjoy  the  rights 
pertaining  to  citizens  generally.  It  is  a 
little  short  of  remartable,  that  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  who  has  specialized  in  the  14th 
amendment  for  25  years  displayed  no 
knowledge  of  these  set  of  circimistances, 
which  were  so  very  important  in  bring- 
ing about  the  submission  and  approval 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  nominee  was  then  asked  three 
questions  concerning  the  privileges  and 
immunities  section  of  the  14th  axnend- 
ment.  Judge  Marshall  was  not  sure 
where  this  clause  was  derived  from,  he 
was  not  certain  what  the  framer's  pur- 
pose was  in  including  it  in  the  14th 
amendment,  and  he  could  not  lay  down 
any  broad,  general  guideUnes  on  what 
pri\'ileges  and  inmiunities  encompasses, 
whicli  the  14th  amendment  prevents  any 
State  from  making  or  enforcing  any  law 
to  abridge.  Of  course,  the  section  derived 
from  the  privileges  and  immunities 
clause  of  the  original  constitution,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  framer  in  including 
it  in  the  amendment,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  was  to  enable  Congiess  to  require 
States  to  adhere  to  it.  On  the  question 
of  what  privileges  and  immunities  are. 
Judge  Marshall  said  that  this  would  vary 
as  to  the  particular  facts  and  that  he 
would  not  be  able,  or  capable,  of  making 
any  broad,  general  guidelines  on  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  some  problem 
areas,  but  the  right  to  travel  into  any 
State,  the  right  to  sue,  the  right  to  own 
land,  the  right  to  own  property,  the 
right  to  contract,  and  to  buy  and  sell,  are 
basic  rights  guaranteed  by  this  section, 
which  would  not  seem  to  me  to  require 
a  specific  set  of  facts  in  order  to  enu- 
merate. These  are  all  basic  rights  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Corfield  against  Coryell,  decided  In  1823. 
Tliese  rights  were  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  the  debates,  as  was  the  case  itself. 

Judge  Marshall  was  then  asked  why 
he  thought  the  word  "citizen"  was  used 
in  relation  to  the  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  but 
the  word  "person"  was  used  in  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses.  He 
seemed  to  be  unsure  of  this,  and  stated 
that  since  the  flrsrt  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  made  all  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  tn  the  United  States,  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  in 
which  they  reside,  the  words  "person" 
and  "citizen"  became  quite  close.  The 
basic  distinction,  which  Judge  Marshall 
missed,  is  that  privileges  and  immunities 
were  limited  to  citizens  in  the  original 
Constitution  and  were,  therefore,  limited 
to  citizens  in  the  14th  amendment.  All 
aliens  in  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  due  process  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  but  no  knowledgeable  lawyer 
would  argtie  that  aliens  are  entitled  to 
bU  the  privileges  and  immunities  which 
inure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  fact  of  their  citizenship. 
In  this  regard,  due  process  of  the  law 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law  were  at 
that  time  considered  to  encompass  lesser 
right*  than  were  encompassed  by  the 
phrased  privileges  azMl  Immunities.  Judge 
Marshall  stated  that  he  was  imable  to 
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give  an  opinion  on  a  question  dealing 
with  this  point.  The  nominee  was  asked, 
from  what  provision  of  law  in  existence 
before  1866  was  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  copied,  and  what 
was  the  purpose  of  copying   it.  Judge 
Marshall  did  not  know  that  this  pro- 
vision was  simply  an  embodiment  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, which  was  Intended  to  be  made 
applicable  to  the  States  and  overrule  the 
case  of  Barron  against  Baltimore,  de- 
cided by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  1833. 
Since  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
clause  was  intended  to  be  a  procedural 
matter,  of  course,  it  would  be  limited  in 
its  application  to  people  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Individual  State.  Judge 
Marshall  stated  that  the  provision  ap- 
plied to  everybody  in  the  United  States. 
and  he  did  not  know  what  the  purpose 
was  In  limiting  it  to  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States.  In  the  ab- 
stract, it  does  apply  to  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  but  as  to  each  individual 
State,  it  obligates  them  to  extend  equal 
protection    only    to    individuals    within 
their  immediate  jurisdiction.  The  point 
that  equal  protection  of  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  procedural,  rather  than  a 
substantive,  matter,  was  involved  in  the 
question  concerning  the  difference  be- 
tween the  words  "protection  of  the  law." 
and  the  words  "benefit  of  the  law,"  or 
"rights  granted  by  law."  or  "privileges 
granted  by  law."  The  difference  is.  of 
course,    that    all    three    of    the    latter 
phrases  refer  to  substantive  rather  than 
procedural  guarantees.  Failure  to  under- 
stand this  would,  in  my  judgment,  dic- 
tate a  failure  to  understand  the  basic 
purpose  In  the  mind  of  the  framer  who 
drafted  the  14th  amendment. 

Turning  then  to  another  subject,  I 
quoted  a  portion  of  a  statement  Judge 
Marshall  made  before  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  rebuttal  argument  in  the  case  of 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan.  Judge  Mar- 
shall said: 

I  was  also  most  Interested,  since  some  have 
been  delving  Into  these  debates,  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  Chinese  people  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  I  don't  believe  I  remember  a 
single  one  of  the  cases  that  Interpreted  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  from  Slaughterhouse 
through  Pleasy  v.  Ferguson  that  have  had 
anything  to  say  about  the  Chinese  In  San 
Francisco.  To  the  contrary,  this  court  says 
over  and  over  again  what  the  purpose  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  for — to  protect 
the  newly  freed  slaves. 

I  asked  the  nominee  if  he  still  believed 
this  statement  to  be  accurate,  and  he 
answered  "Yes."  Some  of  the  earliest 
cases  in  the  United  States  concerning 
the  application  of  the  due  process  clause 
were  the  so-called  Chinese  laundry 
cases,  such  as  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118 
U.S.  356  (1886)  and  Soon  Hing  v. 
Crowley.  113  U.S.  703  (1885).  Through 
research  on  the  subject  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  all  its  varied  aspects,  one 
would  hardly  fail  to  turn  up  these  pai-tic- 
ular  cases,  since  they  were  crucial  to  an 
imderstanding  of  the  scope  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

A  familiarity  with  basic  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  cases  does  not  reqtiire  a  specialized 
expertise  in  the  area  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  so-called  Chinese  laundry 
cases,  of  which  Ylck  Wo  against  Hopkins 


is  undoubtedly  the  best  known,  would 
seem  to  require  merely  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  basic  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, or  just  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Yet,  Judge  Mar- 
shall has  twice  demonstrated  that  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  this  line  of  cases — once 
in  argmnent  before  the  Supreme  Court 
and  again  in  the  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Judge  Marshall  was  not  familiar  with 
the  reason  Representative  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  dissatisfied  with  the  limited 
scope  of  the  14th  amendment,  although 
I  had  quoted  a  series  of  statements  from 
Stevens  indicating  his  dissatisfaction. 
The  nominee  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  14th  amendment  did  not  go  as 
far  as  Representative  Stevens  wanted  it 
to  in  banning  race  discrimination.  The 
14th  amendment,  as  Representative 
Stevens  understood  it,  merely  forbade  a 
very  limited  scope  of  discrimination,  pri- 
marily preventing  discrimination  in  the 
area  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
national  citizenship. 

I  asked   the  nominee  if  he   believed 
that  the  first  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment protected  the  right  to  vote,  and  if 
so  which  clause  of  the  amendment  was 
intended    to    protect    political    rights. 
Judge  Marshall  stated  in  answer  that  he 
did  not  know  what  political  rights  were 
but  said,  however,  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  has  been  recogiiized  as  pro- 
tecting the  individual  against  State  law 
which  does  not  give  equal  protection  in 
the  State's  voting  qualification  require- 
ments. It  is  very  clear  from  the  original 
understanding   of   the   framers   of   the 
amendment   that   the   equal   protection 
clause  had  absolutely  no  reference  what- 
ever  to   the  right  to  vote.   Indeed,  the 
pi-0!X>nent5  of  the  14th  amendment  felt 
very    badly   that   they   were   unable   to 
bring  forth  at  that  time  a  constitutional 
amendment  covering  the  right  to  vote 
as    well    as    protecting    other    political 
rights.  Quotations  from  a  series  of  state- 
ments of   the   proponents  of   the   14th 
amendment,  and  those  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  testify  as  to  its  purpose,  unequiv- 
ocably  showed  that  the  right  to  vote  was 
considered  a  political  right,  and  that  po- 
litical  rights   were   not   to    be   covered 
under  the  terms  of  the  then  pending 
14th   amendment.   Judge  Marshall  has 
advocated  the  opposite  view  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  that  he  has  either 
conveniently  forgotten,  or  intentionally 
overlooked,     the    contemporary     state- 
ments of  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which,  on  an  objective  basis,  proves 
his  previous  advocacy  to  be  in  error. 

Judge  Marshall  had  previously  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  familiar  with  what 
the  term  "civil  rights"  meant  in  1866,  so 
I  quoted  to  him  a  statement  made  on 
March  1.  1866.  by  Representative  James 
F.  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  statement 
should  be  considered  authoritative,  con- 
sidering its  source  and  relevance  to  the 
debate  in  progress.  Judge  Marshall  stated 
that  the  view  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  be  relevant  in  deter- 
mining what  was  intended  to  be  included 
In  the  term  "civil  rights,"  but  would  not 
be  controlling.  Judge  Marshall  did  not 


tell  us  whose  version  would  be  control- 
ling, but  I  suspect  that  he,  along  with 
four  or  five  of  other  present  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  would  consider  their 
own  view  to  be  the  controlling  factor. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  quote  to  Judge 
Marshall  several  additional  statements 
made  by  a  nimiber  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,     including     the     man     who 
drafted  the  privileges  and  immunities, 
due  process,  and  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Representative 
John  Bingham,  of  Ohio.  In  each  case  the 
nominee  made  virtually  the  same  obser- 
vation— the    contemporaneous   observa- 
tion of  the  framer  would  be  relevant  but 
not  controlling  in  an  interpretation  of 
the    wording    and    application    to    any 
modern-day  set  of   facts.  It  would  be 
extremely  surprising  to  find  that  a  man 
who  drafted  a  constitutional  provision 
is  not  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  or 
does  not  know  as  well  as  someone  who  is 
attempting  to  place  a  construction  upon 
his  language  100  years  later.  I  suspect 
that  Representative  John  Bingham,  an 
able  attorney  in  his  own  right,  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  what  he  was  drafting 
and    that    his    statements    in    respect 
thereto  are  quite  decisive  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. Apparently,  Judge  Marshall  thinks 
that    he    can    disregard    the    historical 
events   and  contemporaneous  interpre- 
tation, and  construe  these  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  in  whatever  way  he  so 
desires.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  note 
that   Judge   Marshall   is   not  alone   in 
holding  to  this  viewpoint.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  popular  attitude,  but  it  is  an 
attitude  that  has  wreaked  havoc  with 
our  constitutional  structure  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  which  we  here  in  the 
Senate  should  not  be  parties  to  perpet- 
uating. 

Then  I  quoted  a  portion  of  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Nebraska  to  the  Union,  and  an 
attack  thereon  by  Representative  Bing- 
ham. The  section  of  the  Nebraska  state- 
hood bill  in  question  was  one  which  was 
designed  to   prevent  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  voting,  and  Representative  Bing- 
ham took  the  position  that  this  provision 
of  the  bill  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
proposed  14th  amendment.  Since  Rep- 
resentative Bingham  was  the   primary 
author  of  the  major  portions  of  the  14th 
amendment,  his  view  on  this  point  would 
seem  to  m^  to  be  much  more  than  merely 
relevant    to    an   understanding   of   the 
purposes  of  the  14th  amendment.  Judge 
Marshall,  however,  stated  that  he  did 
not  consider  this  position  by  Represent- 
ative Bingham  to  be  relevant  as  to  the 
constitutional    power   of    Congress.    He 
went  on  to  make  the  statement  that  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  Is  to  be 
determined  by  a  court.  The  power  of 
Congress  is,  of  course,  delineated  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
statements  of  its  drafters.  Judge  Mar- 
shall apparently  feels  no  obligation  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  In  the  light  of 
the  contemporaneous  statements  of  the 
drafters,  and  since  he  is  of  the  view  that 
the  courts  are  the  proper  body  to  de- 
termine   the    constitutional    power    of 
Congress,  then  the  Congress  can  do  any- 
thing that  the  courts  say  that  it  can.  It 
had  always  been  my  impression  tiiat  the 
oath  taken  by  each  Member  of  Congress, 
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requiring  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
required  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
weigh  each  proposal  on  the  scales  of  the 
Constitution  before  acting  upon  it.  In 
that  way.  Congress  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  constitutional  power,  and  is  bound 
as  much  by  the  contemporaneous  state- 
ments of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  courts  should  be  bound. 

Judge  Marshall  was  asked  whether  he 
thought  it  was  relevant  that  Represent- 
ative Bingham  had  introduced  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  give  all  citizens  the  equal  right 
to  the  franchise.  He  answered: 

I  consider  that  relevant  with  the  restric- 
tion that  it  Is  no  more  relevant  than  other, 
any  other,  legislation  where  provisions  are 
proposed  but  not  adopted. 

This  response  misses  the  point  of  the 
question.  Representative  Bingham  would 
never  have  introduced  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  if  the  14th  amendment  had, 
in  his  view,  already  put  this  question  to 
rest,  as  has  been  presumed  in  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  cases.  The  amendment 
which  Representative  Bingham  proposed 
reads  as  follows: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  or  deny  to  any  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  sound  mind, 
and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  equal 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  In  such 
State  wherein  he  shall  have  actually  resided 
for  a  period  of  one  year  next  preceding  such 
election. 

This  amendment  would  have  legiti- 
mately accomplished  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  theory,  had  it  been  adopted.  The 
fact  of  its  submission  by  the  principal 
framer  of  the  14th  amendment  indicates 
that  the  14th  amendment  had  no  such 
intent.  The  fact  that  it  was  rejected  by 
Congress  further  indicates  that  Congress 
was  not  disposed  to  take  such  action. 

Several  other  questions  were  designed 
to  delve  into  the  nominee's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  true  intent  of 
both  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
One  such  question  dealt  with  a  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1870  by  Representative  Bingham,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One  portion  of  that  bill  was  de- 
signed to  require  State  officials  to  assess 
taxes  against  Negroes,  when  the  State 
law  required  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  It  would  seem 
apparent  to  me  that  this  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  14th  amendment  was  not 
designed  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting.  Judge  Marshall  stated 
that  such  a  fact  would  be  relevant  "but 
certainly  not  controlling."  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  what  would  be  con- 
trolling, if  e'v^dence  that  the  man  who 
framed  the  pertinent  provisions  felt  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  measure  which 
would,  by  today's  standards,  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provision  he  drafted. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  nomi- 
nee that  Representative  Bingham  urged 
passage  of  a  version  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  have 
barred  literacy  tests,  which  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
was  asked  whether  this  showed  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  14th  amendment 
or  the  15th  amendment  to  abolish  lit- 
eracy tests.  Judge  Marshall  answered 
that  the  body  of  authority  to  determine 


the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  did  not  indicate  that  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
feel  any  obligation  to  inquire  into  the 
original  intent  of  the  framers,  to  try  to 
determine  the  extent  of  congressional 
power  derived  from  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

One  can  conclude  several  things  from 
the  answers  of  Judge  Marshall  to  the 
questions  posed  him.  First  of  all.  Judge 
Marshall  apparently  feels  no  obligation 
to  be  bound  by  the  original  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any 
of  the  amendments  thereto.  This  is  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the  oft-quoted  state- 
ment that  the  Constitution  is  a  "living 
document."  His  numerous  responses  that 
the  contemporaneous  statements  inter- 
preting particular  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  "relevant,  but  not  con- 
trolling," constitutes  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
lives  in  his  imagination  rather  than  in 
its  original  concept. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  this  theory 
were  applied  throughout  the  court  pro- 
ceedings of  our  land?  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, an  application  of  this  theory  in 
a  murder  trial.  After  proof  of  the  crime, 
evidence  is  received  from  an  eyewitness 
that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  and  no  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  presented  by  the 
defense.  Should  the  judge  then  be  free 
to  rule  that  the  evidence  is  relevant,  but 
not  controlling,  and  on  that  basis  pro- 
ceed to  direct  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  that  the  defend- 
ant should  be  foimd  guilty?  In  such  a 
circumstance  one  would  begin  to  suspect 
that  there  is  something  wrong  •  /ith  the 
judge,  and  with  the  brand  of  justice 
he  is  dispensing. 

While  this  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme 
example,  virtually  the  same  theory  is  ap- 
plicable in  interpreting  the  Constitution. 
The  weight  or  preponderance  of  histori- 
cal evidence  is  decisive,  and  should  be 
controlling  in  interpreting  and  applying 
constitutional  concepts  to  modern-day 
fEicts.  If  a  judge.  In  trying  a  civil  case 
heard  testimony  from  a  dozen  witnesses 
on  one  particular  point,  and  received  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  then  directed  a 
verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence  present- 
ed, on  the  groimds  that  the  witnesses' 
testimony  was  "relevant,  but  not  con- 
trolling," one  would  justifiably  wonder  if 
the  judge  involved  was  competent  to  sit 
on  the  bench. 

The  duty  of  an  appellate  judge  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
a  trial  judge.  An  appellate  court  is  de- 
signed to  correct  errors  of  law,  or  errors 
in  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  par- 
ticular set  of  facts  established  on  trial. 
Appellate  courts  are  not  factfinding 
bodies,  at  least  not  so  far  as  the  facts  of 
the  particular  question  before  It  is  con- 
cerned. The  only  extent  to  which  they  are 
obligated  to  find  facts  is  in  determining 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  a  par- 
ticular law,  or  enacting  a  particular  con- 
stitutional provision.  This  is  a  necessary 
procedure  to  enable  the  appellate  judge 
to  find  out  what  the  law  is,  or  to  find 
out  what  the  law  is  intended  to  be,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  facts  which  are 
established  at  the  trial  court  level. 

An  appellate  judge  is  not  at  liberty  to 


tamper  with  the  facts  surrounding  the 
approval  of  a  law  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision, any  more  than  he  is  at  liberty  to 
tamper  with  the  facts  established  at  the 
trial  court  level.  The  law  is  the  law.  and 
it  means  today  what  it  meant  when  It 
was  drafted,  and  no  one,  or  any  group 
of  men.  has  the  right  to  say  that  it  means 
something  entirely  different  today  than  it 
was  understood  to  mean  when  it  was 
originally  drafted.  The  notion  that  a 
written  body  of  laws  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis with  the  times  is  a  notion 
which  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
basic  principle  of  government  by  law. 
rather  than  by  man.  To  draft  a  set  of 
laws  intending  them  to  be  a  guide  for  the 
ages  would  be.  under  this  theory,  a  vain 
and  impossible  act. 

There  have  been  allegations  that  my 
questioning  of  the  nominee  was  some- 
what less  than  fair,  in  that  the  questions 
were  detailed  and  meticulous.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
that  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  unfair  to 
question  a  man  in  some  detail  in  his  one 
area  of  expertise.  If  Judge  Marshall  had 
practiced  law  generally,  or  in  some  other 
area.  I  could  not  and  would  not  have 
expected  him  to  be  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  the  reconstruction  amend- 
ments. Questions  dealing  with  the  cor- 
rect application  of  the  14th  amendment 
particularly  come  before  the  court  with 
nauseating  regularity  these  days,  how- 
ever, and  since  Judge  Marshall  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  adult  career  in 
dealing  with  these  questions.  I  thought  it 
appropriate  to  question  him  on  some  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  underlying  the 
amendment. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  that 
Judge  Marshall  has  proved  his  com- 
petence, and  has  proved  that  he  is  de- 
serving of  the  post  because  of  his  long 
string  of  successes  in  appearances  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  consider  the 
fact  that  the  nominee  was  counsel  for 
the  prevailing  side,  in  a  number  of 
cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  is 
of  any  significance  whatsoever.  We  all 
know  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years  has  decided  cases  based  on 
factors  other  than  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  framers  when  the  Constitution 
was  written.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  cases  based  on  its  own  predilec- 
tion as  to  what  the  law  should  be,  and 
what  the  application  of  the  law  should 
be  to  a  given  set  of  facts.  The  basic 
criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
years  has  sprung  primarily  from  this 
attitude,  which  is  so  obvious  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  nominee  has  been  counsel 
in  a  number  of  cases  decided  on  bases 
other  than  a  strict  application  of  the  law 
and  the  precedents,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  either  won  or  lost  the  cases.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  pre- 
pared to  go  along  and  accept  the  position 
he  advocated,  for  reasons  which  probably 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  competency 
as  counsel.  I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  ob- 
servation to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  would  have  so 
ruled,  regardless  of  who  had  been  the 
attorney  in  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  considering  all  relevant 
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factors,  In  my  Judgment.  It  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  for  the 
Senate  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall  for  a  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  Judge  Marslmll  could  not  be 
any  worse  than  some  now  sitting  on  the 
Court.  While  this  Is  perhaps  true,  the  op- 
portunity has  been  presented  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  of  a  man  who 
would,  by  his  vote,  be  able  to  reinstitute 
"judicial  restraint"  in  future  Court  de- 
cisions. Thurgood  Marshall  has  clearly 
proved  that  he  Is  not  that  man.  His  nom- 
ination follows  the  pattern  of  recent 
years  of  appointing  "judicial  activists" 
who  are  more  intent  on  rewriting  the 
law  than  In  applying  It.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  will  vote  "No"  on  conflrmation  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  asked  for  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  time  the  14th 
amendment  was  being  considered.  I 
asked  Judge  Marshall,  in  the  hearings  on 
his  nomination,  what  committee  reported 
the  14th  amendment  and  who  were  its 
members.  The  committee  that  reported 
the  14th  amendment  was  not  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  was  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  tuid  it  was 
composed  of  the  following :  Senators  Fes- 
senden,  of  Maine:  Grimes,  of  Iowa; 
Harris,  of  New  York;  Williams,  of  Ore- 
gon: Howard,  of  Michigan;  and  Johnson, 
of  Maryland;  Representatives  Thaddeus 
Steven,  of  Pennsylvania:  Blow,  of  Mis- 
souri; Washburn,  of  Illinois;  Bingham, 
of  Ohio;  ConlUing,  of  New  York;  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts;  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont; Rogers,  of  New  Jersey:  and 
Grider.  of  Kentucky.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
ply this  information  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  nomina- 
tion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly, 
since  the  hour  grows  late  and  we  have 
had  a  very  thorough  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing nomination.  I  do  not  believe  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  government; 
namely,  the  Supreme  Court,  Is  likely  to 
be  worried  whether  somebody  here  rises 
In  its  defense  or  not.  I  think  it  is  content 
to  let  history  judge  it. 

I  would  not  want  my  silence,  however, 
to  Indicate  agreement  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  some  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  service  or  devotion  to  their 
oath  of  the  members  of  the  Supi-eme 
Court.  I  only  hope  that  each  of  us  is  as 
serious  in  observing  the  oath  he  takes  as 
I  am  convinced  each  of  them  is. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  agree  with 
me  that  after  all  this  criticism  of  the 
Court,  when  we  get  up  against  the  wall 
here,  and  actually  face  a  decision  on 
such  matters  as  legislation  to  overturn 
the  decision  on  confessions,  or  to  over- 
turn the  requirement  for  the  presence  of 
a  lawyer  before  an  accused  person  can 
be  put  through  any  questioning,  or  to 
permit  delays  in  the  opportunity  to  com- 
municate with  a  lawyer  or  relatives,  and 


matters  of  that  character,  whether  when 
the  Senate  actually  faces  a  vote  to  really 
overturn  a  decision  of  the  Court  by 
legislation,  we  would  not  have  some 
second  thoughts  about  the  matter;  and 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  agree  with  me  that  that 
certainly  indicates  our  respect  for  the 
institution,  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
fear  its  decisions  as  much  as  many  of 
us  pretend  we  do. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  think,  makes  effectively  the 
point  that  I  was  attempting  to  make.  It 
is  easy  to  react  pretty  violently  when  we 
read  in  the  headlines  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  outlawed  prayer;  but  we  have 
seen  the  dust  settle  on  that  issue,  and 
the  position  taken  by  the  Court  is  now, 
I  think,  generaUy  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  us  as  sound,  and  we  are  de- 
Uglited  that  the  Court  undertook  to  carry 
the  heat  that  it  was  subjected  to  in  that 
period. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated,  there  are  many  opportunities,  and 
some  of  them  pending  now  in  committee, 
to  override  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we 
shall.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  today  about  Judge  Mar- 
shall's views,  that  he  would  upset  the 
balance  of  the  Court,  that  he  was  a 
political  activist,  or  a  legal  iconoclast, 
as  some  of  our  fellow  Senators  have  put 
it.  Would  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
whose  opinions  I  and  other  Senators  very 
much  respect,  be  willing  to  state  whether 
he  agrees  that  fitness  for  the  post  of  a 
judge  depends  upon  the  nominee's  legal 
knowledge,  on  the  struggles  he  has 
fought  or  is  now  engaged  in  fighting  in 
the  courts,  on  his  judicial  temperament, 
and  on  his  integrity;  and  that  if  we  tried 
to  conjure  up  how  we  are  going  to  affect 
decisions  by  what  we  think  man  is  going 
to  do  on  the  bench,  we  would  be  running 
in  the  face  of  aU  our  experience  with  the 
Brandeises,  the  Cardozos,  the  Warrens, 
the  Frankfurters,  the  Byron  Whites,  and 
all  that  host  of  judges  who  have  gone 
just  the  opposite  way  from  what  anyone 
might  reasonably  have  expected? 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  right.  A  fellow  who 
wants  to  make  book  on  the  performance 
of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  should  have 
substantial  capital. 

Mr.  JA^VITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  articles  introduced  by 
one  of  those  who  spoke  in  oppKJsition  to 
the  nominee  today — the  article  entitled 
"Why  Not  a  Woman  On  High  Court?  ' 
written  by  David  Lawrence — makes  this 
judgment  in  advance: 

Persons  who  know  Thurgood  Marshall's 
philosophy  think  he  will  furnish  a  surprise 
and  wUl  be  found  In  the  nilddle-of-the- 
road  category.  His  decisions  Inevitably  will 
attract  a  lot  of  attention. 

At  least  the  second  sentence,  we  can 
be  sure,  is  correct. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Taft  Memorial  Tower,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  U.S. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  is  located  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  just  west  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  in  which  I  have 
my  offices.  I  pass  that  memorial  tower 
twice  daily  on  my  way  to  and  from  my 
work.  Inscribed  on  that  tower  are  these 
words,  which  I  consider  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  decision  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today: 

If  we  wish  to  make  democracy  permanent 
In  this  country,  let  us  abide  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  serve  in  the 
Senate  are  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
to  support  the  Constitution — article  VI. 
paragraph  3.  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  it  is  our  high  duty 
to  confirm  or  reject  appointments  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
positions  in  various  high  offices  includ- 
ing the  judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
See  article  n.  section  2,  paragraph  2. 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  reposes  In 
the  Senate  a  solemn  duty,  one  which  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  one  which  Is  not 
merely  pro  forma  in  nature.  'While  it  is 
the  prerogative  and  responsibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  nomi- 
nate individuals  to  those  offices  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution,  we  in  the  Senate 
cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  to  pass 
judgment  on  Presidential  nominees  as 
being  fit  or  unfit,  qualified  or  imquali- 
fled,  and  their  appointments  wise  or  un- 
wise insofar  as  the  future  of  our  country 
is  concerned. 

I  feel  that,  as  a  general  rule  governing 
Senate  confiimations,  the  President 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
concerning  a  nominee  chosen  by  him, 
unless  that  doubt  is  grave  to  the  point 
that  a  Senator's  convictions  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  cast  it  aside. 

During  the  9  years  I  have  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  have  voted  against  few 
men  whose  names  were  submitted  by  the 
President  for  Senate  confirmation. 
Among  these  were  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  who 
was  nominated  and  rejected,  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  46,  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  other  was  John  A. 
McCone,  who  was  nominated  and  con- 
firmed, by  a  vote  of  71  to  12,  for  the  office 
of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Today  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall 
for  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  Senate  will 
confirm  his  nomination.  My  vote  against 
his  confirmation  will,  therefore,  be  an 
exercise  in  futility  insofar  as  the  impact 
upon  his  conflrmation  Is  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  after  much  soul  searching 
and  reflection.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion, only  last  evening,  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  nomination, 

I  shall  vote  against  Ihe  confirmation 
of  his  nomination  realizing  that,  from  a 
purely  political  standpoint,  my  vote  will 
probably  not  be  a  good  vote.  Mine  being  a 
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political  career,  it  is  only  natural  that  I 
cannot  be  averse  to  political  considera- 
tions in  many  of  the  decisions  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  make.  Nevertheless.  I  feel 
that  political  considerations  must  be 
subordinated  to  my  strong  convictions  in 
matters  which  will  leave  a  lasting  im- 
print upon  the  country  which  the  next 
generation  will  inherit  from  oiu-  hands. 

There  are  those  critics  who  may  say 
that  my  vote  against  Mr.  Marshall  is  a 
"racist"  vote.  There  are  those  who  may 
say  my  vote  indicates  that  I  am  anti- 
Negro.  Yet,  for  the  Record,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  supported  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations  of  many  Negroes, 
among  whom  were  Robert  C.  Weaver  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  Carl  Rowan  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
Mr6.  Patricia  Harris  as  our  Ambassador 
accredited  to  Luxembourg:  and  Ambas- 
sador Franklin  Williams  as  our  chief 
diplomatic  servant  in  Ghana. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  Negro  justices 
whose  appointments  I  have  supported. 
Among  these  are  the  following : 

LIFETIME    JIJDCES 

Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  U.S.  Circuit 
Court,  Sixth  Circuit,  September  7,  1966. 

Spotswood  W.  Robinson  m,  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  District  of  Columbia,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1966. 

William  B.  Bryant,  U.S.  District  Court 
for  District  of  Columbia,  August  11, 1965. 

A.  Leon  Hlgginbotham.  Jr.,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, February  3,  1964. 

Constance  B.  Motley,  U.S.  District 
Comt  for  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
August  30,  1966. 

James  B.  Parsons.  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  August 
30,  1961. 

Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  U.S.  District 
Court  for  District  of  Columbia,  October 
20.  1966. 

Joseph  C.  Waddy,  U.S.  District  Court 
for  District  of  Columbia,  March  2,  1967. 

James  L.  Watson,  U.S.  Customs  Court, 
March  4,  1966. 

TERM    JUSTICES 

District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  10-year  terms:  Andrew  J.  How- 
ard, Jr.,  appointed  September  21,  1961; 
Austin  L.  Fickling,  appointed  September 
30,  1966;  Harry  T.  Alexander,  appointed 
November  30,  1966. 

Domestic  relations  branch  of  above 
court:  Richards  R.  Atkinson,  appointed 
November  3,  1966. 

Juvenile  court,  same  court:  John  D. 
Fauntleroy,  appointed  June  28,  1967. 

District  court  for  Virgin  Islands,  8 
years :  Walter  A.  Jordan,  appointed  Sep- 
tember 8,  1959. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  I  would  like  to  vote  for  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  him  particularly  because 
he  is  a  Negro.  Yet,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
as  a  Senator,  under  the  Constitution,  not 
to  let  Mr.  Marshall's  race  influence  my 
decision.  Having  reached  the  definite 
conclusion  that  were  Mr.  Marshall  white, 
I  would  vote  against  him.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, let  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  Negro  in- 
fluence me  to  vote  for  him  when  I  would 
not  do  so  otherwise. 

'What  is  the  basis  for  my  decision  to 


vote   against   the   confirmation    of   Mr. 
Marshall's  nomination? 

It  is  not  that  he  lacks  the  ability  to 
serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  demonstrated 
ability.  I  simply  cannot  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  an  individual  to  be  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  who,  by  his  past 
record  so  clearly  stamps  himself  as  one 
who  will  be  an  ally  to  the  already  top- 
heavy,  ultraliberal,  and  activist  bloc  on 
the  Court. 

In  my  judgment,  many  of  the  disturb- 
ing phenomena  which  have  appeared  on 
the  American  scene  during  the  past  15 
years  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to 
certain  decisions  rendered  by  a  prepon- 
derantly activist  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  decisions 
which  have  favored  the  atheist,  as 
against  the  religiously  inclined  child,  in 
the  public  schools;  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  knocking  down  the  law  requiring 
Communists  to  register;  various  decisions 
which,  in  effect,  have  placed  handcuffs 
on  police  and  have,  practically  speaking, 
subordinated  the  rights  of  victims  and 
the  rights  of  society  to  the  imagined 
rights  of  individual  criminals.  And  one 
could  go  on  to  cite  further  examples. 

Many  of  these  decisions  were  5-to-4 
decisions,  the  result  being  that  five  men 
clothed  in  judicial  robes  have  uprooted 
the  customs  and  changed  the  course  of 
the  Republic. 

The  highest  tribunal  has  become  the 
most  powerful  authority  In  the  whole  of 
our  Federal  system.  Its  members,  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  sequestered  from  the 
realities  of  life  as  it  confronts  the  man 
on  the  street,  have  departed  from  prag- 
matic liberalism  and  have  become  ultra- 
liberal  in  their  decisions  as  they  have 
shaped  national  policies  to  conform  with 
their  own  personal  opinions.  In  doing  so, 
they  have  dealt  with  the  Constitution  as 
thought  it  were  wax. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Court 
should  be  structured  ideologically  with 
so  many  liberals  and  so  many  conserva- 
tives, but  I  do  believe  that  it  Is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  delicate  and  often  un- 
predictable balance  of  the  last  few  years 
will  not  now  become  a  built-in  activist 
majority  which  will  do  further  injury  to 
constitutional  government. 

It  Is,  of  course,  an  oversimplification 
to  impute  as  inevitabilities  certain  atti- 
tudes to  a  new  Supreme  Court  Justice 
even  before  he  has  donned  his  judicial 
robes.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  foresee 
beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  just  what 
position  wUl  be  taken  by  Mr.  Marshall  or 
any  other  newly  appointed  Justice  when 
it  comes  to  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  William  S.  White  recently 
observed: 

The  probabilities  of  the  future  can  only  be 
rationally  estimated  by  the  known  and  cer- 
tain past. 

So,  by  this  standard,  as  Mr.  White 
went  on  to  say : 

It  Is  likely  that  Marshall's  elevation  will 
only  aggravate  an  already  profound  Imbal- 
ance by  which  an  already  disproportionate 
majority  of  liberal  jufitlces  has  for  years  been 
acting  not  as  detached  arbiters  but  as  law- 
makers, not  as  Interpreters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  as  amenders  of  tb&t  Constitution 
to  suit  their  own  notions. 


What  is  there  in  Thurgood  Marshall's 
past  record  which  points  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  being  an  activist  addition  to 
an  already  preponderantly  activist  High 
Tribunal? 

A  review  of  Mr.  Marshall's  past  ac- 
tivities raises  a  question  of  his  possession 
of  an  unbiased  judicial  temperament 
when  one  reads  that  he  is  widely  heralded 
in  the  press  of  our  Nation  as  "Mr.  Civil 
Rights."  He  has  for  a  good  many  years 
been  identified  as  "the  voice  of  the 
NAACP." 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  traits  of  im- 
partiality, very  vital  as  a  judicial  attri- 
bute, in  a  record  such  as  Marshall's, 
which  includes  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP, 
during  which  he  argued  32  cases  before 
the  same  Court  to  which  he  has  now  l)een 
nominated  as  a  member. 

An  independent  assessment  of  his  legal 
career  at  one  time  read : 

His  impact  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
NAACP  had  more  cases  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  term  than  any  other  In- 
stitution except  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  person  who  has  had  a  quarter  of  cen- 
tury of  emotional  commitment  and  total 
involvement  In  one  cause  CEUi  be  judi- 
cially unbiased  in  the  future  particularly 
with  regard  to  cases  which  will  imdoubt- 
edly  continue  to  make  up  such  a  heavy 
portion  of  the  Court's  dockets. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article,  en- 
titled "Shift  hi  Court's  Trend,"  referred 
to  the  highest  tribunal  as  "the  reform- 
minded  Supreme  Court,"  and  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Court  "rimning  short  of 
dragons  to  slay  after  years  of  activism, 
is  turning  increasingly  to  the  politically 
hazardous  business  of  liberalizing  the 
rights  of  criminal  svispects." 

The  Times  article  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  substitution  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  for  Justice  Tom  Clark,  and  I 
quote  the  following  two  paragraphs  from 
that  article: 

As  a  Judge  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  considered  a  liberal.  He  found 
fault  with  the  New  York  teachers'  loyalty 
oath,  curbed  the  summary  expulsion  power 
of  the  immigration  authorities  and  tended  to 
favor  plaintlfFs  in  damage  suits. 

This  liberality  carried  over  to  criminal  la- 
sues — as  reflected  in  his  belief  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  prohibition  of  unreasonable 
searches  should  be  given  broad  interpreta- 
tions in  criminal  law,  he  may  accelerate  the 
Supreme  Court's  drive  for  reform. 

I  repeat  the  closing  sentence  in  the 
paragraph  I  have  just  quoted : 

In  criminal  law,  he  may  accelerate  the 
Supreme  Court's  drive  for  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  some  need  of  reform 
in  the  criminal  law,  but  the  Supreme 
Court's  drive  for  that  reform  has  car- 
ried it  far  beyond  the  limits  of  realistic 
and  commonsense  reasoning.  The  un- 
varnished truth  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  the  fact  that  many  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  recent  years  have 
strait  jacketed  the  police  departments 
throughout  the  country  and  have  con- 
tributed In  great  measure,  to  splrallng 
crime  and  acts  of  violence  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  cannot  be  denied.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  criminal  be- 
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Ueves  that  the  law  is  on  his  side.  I  have 
repeatedly  spoken  out  against  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  have  placed 
shackles  upon  the  police  and  which  have 
made  Increasingly  difficult  the  problem 
of  law  enforcement.  In  a  Senate  speech 
on  April  20  of  this  year,  I  made  a  state- 
ment which  was  as  follows: 

If  w«  want  to  reaUy  come  to  grips  with 
the  spiralUng  crime  rate,  the  place  to  start 
Is  In  the  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Unlte<l  States. 

I  repeat  that  statement  today,  and  I 
say  with  all  sincerity  and  with  the 
strongest  conviction  that  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Chief  Executive  of 
making  wise  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  the  Coiurt  will  not  exer- 
cise a  reasonable  restriction  upon  itself, 
it  is  proper  that  thtft  restraint  be  gen- 
erated In  the  appointive  process.  If  Pres- 
idential appointments  show  an  apparent 
inclination  to  create  a  dangerous  imlial- 
ance  in  the  makeup  of  the  Nation's  high- 
est tribunal,  then  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  act  to  protect  constitu- 
tional goTemment  against  destruction  by 
a  court  which  increasingly  gives  evidence 
that  the  majority  of  its  members  will 
not  inipose  self-restraint  and  which  ar- 
rives at  momentous  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  modem  sociological  concepts  rather 
than  legal  reasoning  and  legal  prece- 
dents. 

In  the  desire  of  all  Senators  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  that  ouis  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  of  men,  I  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  Woodrow  Wilsons  state- 
ment that: 

Constitute  them  how  you  will,  govern- 
ments are  always  governments  of  men.  and 
no  part  of  any  government  Is  better  than 
the  men  to  whom  that  part  Is  entrusted. 

Wilson's  appraisal  is  no  less  applicable 
to  the  judiciary  than  to  any  other  of  the 
three  coordinate  and  coequal  branches 
of  the  Government. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  e.stimate  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  I  sincerely  hope  I  am 
wrong.  I  supported  his  appointment  as  a 
hidge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  I  supported  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Office  of  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  But  as  an  As- 
sociate U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Mr. 
Marshall  wUl  hold  a  position  far  more 
critical  to  the  future  course  of  our  coun- 
try than  was  either  of  those  two  posi- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  be  justified 
in  criticizing  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  decisions  which  favor  the  criminal  If 
I,  by  my  own  actions,  fail  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  appointment  of  any  individ- 
ual to  that  Court  whose  past  record  in 
the  legal  profession  and  as  a  jurist  point 
unmistakably.  In  my  judgment,  to  the 
likelihood  that  the  nominee  will  add  to 
an  already  dangerously  imbalanced  High 
Tribunal.  The  past  records  of  many  nom- 
inees are  unclear  as  to  their  guiding  phi- 
losophies, but  In  this  case  the  past  record 
of  the  nominee  appears  in  full  outline, 
and  I  have  arrived  at  my  conclusion 
based  on  that  record. 

As  I  am  able  to  see  my  duty,  there- 
fore. I  feel  It  Incumbent  upon  me,  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  constitutional  government,  to 
vote  against  Mr.  Marshall's  nomination 


to  the  Supreme  Court  of   the  United 
States. 

He  who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things 
and  all  things  saved  do  bless  him.  He  who 
lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things  die,  dies 
himself  ignobly,  and  all  things  dying  curse 
him. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  If  there  is  no  further 
comment,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
fMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris  1,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toyaI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  f/om 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votiiig,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

If  present  an  1  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea"  and 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mume- 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lanI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan- 
nin] is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

(No.  240  Ex.] 
TEAS — 69 
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Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Moss 

Baker 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Percy 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Scott 

Case 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smith 

Church 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Clark 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Ty  dings 

Curtis 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dirksen 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Miller 

Yarboroiigh 

Dominick 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Monroney 
NAYS— 11 

Young.  Ohio 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Holland 

TsJmadge 

Ellender 

HoUings 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Long,  La. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Murphy 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Muskie 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Gruening 

McClellan 

Russell 

Harris 

McGovem 

Smathers 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Stennis 

Hickenlooper 

Montoya 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THURGOOD  MARSHALL  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT— A  HISTORIC  AP- 
POINTMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  also  a  confirmation 
of  the  vitality  of  the  democratic  system. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  made  the  nomination, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  which 
approved  it. 

The  confirmation  means  that  a  man 
who  loves  the  law  and  who  has  a  firm 
respect  and  high  faith  in  it  moves  to  the 
top  of  his  profession  by  entering  the 
highest  judicial  body  in  the  United 
States.  Thurgood  Marshall's  rise  to  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirms  the  American 
ideal  that  what  counts  is  what  you  are 


and  not  who  you  are  or  whom  your 
antecedents  may  have  been. 

This  is  a  shining  hour,  Mr.  President, 
for  Mr.  Marshall,  for  President  Johnson, 
for  the  Senate,  and  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  have  come  a  long,  long 
way  toward  equal  access  to  the  Consti- 
tution's promise.  We  shall  go  further 
along  that  way  because  we  have  recog- 
nized the  work  and  the  dedication  and 
the  commitment  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  asked  him  to  enlarge  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  In 
extending  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall  on  this  most  auspicious 
day  in  his  life. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  still  in  the  Chamber,  I 
should  like  to  renew  my  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  week,  and  when  we  reconvene 
on  September  11. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  schedule  Is  the 
same  as  announced  last  night.  There  will 
be  no  more  votes  until  2  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Monday,  September  11. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  will  be  the  treaty 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  treaty  vote. 
That  Is  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ARTHUR  A.  KINOY,  AND  THE  AT- 
TEMPT TO  FEDERALIZE  LOCAL 
POLICE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  story  from  New  York  detailing 
a  highly  unusual  suit  which  has  been 
filed  against  the  Newark,  N.J.,  Police 
Department.  The  suit  asks  that  the  New- 
arlc  Police  Department  be  placed  in 
receivership  and  that  a  Federal  "master" 
be  appointed  with  full  administrative 
power  over  its  affairs.  The  article  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  suit  is  a  pilot 
project  which,  if  successful,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas  across  the  country. 

This  suit  is  nothing  other  Uian  an 
attempt  to  federalize  the  police  forces 
of  this  Nation  and  to  concentrate  all 
police  power  in  the  hands  of  Federal 
authorities.  This  is  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
our  traditions  of  local  control.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  subvert  the  American  sys- 
tem by  using  the  courts  of  law. 

One  of  the  long-term  goals  of  the 
Communists  has  been  to  concentrate  the 
police  power  in  Federal  hands  so  as  to 
destroy  local  liberties.  It  is  highly  sig- 
nificant, therefore,  that  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  in  this  suit  is  a  well-known  New 
York  lawyer  who  has  had  many  connec- 


tions with  Communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers. The  Washington  Post  staff 
writer,  Mr.  Leroy  F.  Aarons,  describes 
this  man  as  "Arthur  A.  Kinoy  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Kunstler,  Kunstler,  & 
Kinoy,  one  of  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent civil  liberties  attorneys." 

I  think  it  is  misleading  to  describe  Mr. 
Kinoy  in  this  fashion  without  indicating 
his  constant  association  defending  Com- 
munists and  Communist  causes.  I  have 
therefore  asked  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  to  supply  me  with 
an  amplified  background  about  Mr. 
Kinoy,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  staff  report  l>e  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  left  the  most  shocking  aspect  of 
this  lawsuit  to  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Kinoy,  who  is  notorious  for  the  as- 
sociations I  have  just  indicated,  has  been 
actively  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  Legal  Services  Project,  an 
agency  fimded  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the 
OEO,  ought  to  give  some  explanation  as 
to  why  a  federally  funded  project  co- 
operates with  a  man  of  such  well-known 
leftist  inclinations  in  a  program  which  Is 
aimed  at  undermining  the  traditional 
structure  of  local  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  of  Friday, 
August  25,  1967  entitled  "U.S.  Reform  of 
Newark  Police  Urged"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Reform  of  Newark  Police  Urged 
(By  Leroy  Aarons) 
New  York.   Aug\ist  24. — Seventeen   Negro 
civic  leaders  and  poor  people  asked  the  Fed- 
eral courts  today  to  take  over  and  reform  the 
Newark  Police  Department. 

Similar  action  may  be  taken  In  other  cities. 
The  unusual  move  came  In  the  form  of  a 
civil  lawsuit  filed  In  U.S.  District  Court  In 
Newark  and  announced  at  a  press  conference 
at  New  York  offices  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

brxttalitt  charged 
The  suit  charges  a  long  and  continuing 
pattern  of  police  brutality  In  Newark,  which, 
it  says,  has  either  been  ratified  by  city  of- 
ficials or  Is  out  of  their  control.  During  the 
five  days  of  violence  In  July,  the  suit  charges, 
police  used  the  "pretext"  of  putting  down 
the  riot  to  Intensify  the  mistreatment  and 
commit  acts  of  "violence,  intimidation  and 
humiliation"  against  Negroes. 

The  lawsuit  asks  that  the  Department  be 
placed  In  receivership  and  that  a  special 
"master"  be  appointed  with  full  administra- 
tive power  over  Its  affairs. 

The  master  would  be  ordered  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  leading  to  a  plan  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  pyollce  department  under  cotirt 
supervision. 

The  complaint  also  urges  that  the  Newark 
officials — specifically  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addo- 
nlzlo,  Police  Director  Dominick  A.  Spina  and 
Police  Chief  Oliver  Kelly — be  enjoined  from 
allowing  such  alleged  acts  of  brutality  as 
beatings,  Intimidation,  use  of  racial  epithets 
and  derogatory  language,  compiling  dossiers 
on  civil  rights  leaders,  and  refusal  to  arrest 
policemen  who  commit  crimes  against  Ne- 
groes. 


"national    PROBLEM" 

While  the  suit  deals  only  with  Newark, 
Robert  L.  Carter,  general  counsel  of  the 
NAACP,  told  the  press  conference,  "We  re- 
gard this  as  a  national  problem."  He  said  the 
NAACP  Is  Investigating  similar  action  In 
many  other  cities  across  the  country.  He 
named  Cincinnati,  and  anotlier  source  said 
Cleveland   Is   being   considered. 

Carter  Is  one  of  22  lawyers  who  signed  the 
complaint.  They  represent  five  cooperating 
agencies  In  the  case:  ACLU,  NAACP,  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project,  the  Law  Cen- 
ter for  Constitutional  Rights,  and  the 
Scholarship,  Education  and  Defense  Fund 
for  Racial  Equality. 

The  suit  was  actually  put  together  by  the 
New  Jersey  ACLU,  headed  by  Henry  M.  dl- 
Suvero,  In  cooperation  with  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project,  an  agency  funded  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  charged  with  aiding  poor  people  In  civil 
cases.  A  chief  adviser  was  Arthur  A.  Kinoy, 
of  the  New  York  firm  of  Kunstler,  Kunstler 
and  Kinoy,  one  of  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent civil  liberties  attorneys. 

PLAINTIFF    ATTENDS 

Approximately  200  affidavits  from  Negroes 
claiming  various  kinds  of  mistreatment  dur- 
ing the  riots  have  been  compiled  In  support 
of  the  lawsuit.  DlSuvero  said  the  affidavits 
are  being  kept  secret  for  fear  that  the  signers 
will  be  Intimidated. 

One  of  the  alleged  victims,  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Westbrook  (also  one  of  the  17  listed  as  plain- 
tiffs) was  present  at  the  press  conference. 
He  charged  that  during  the  riot  he  was 
roughed  up  by  police  despite  the  fact  that 
he  identified  himself  as  a  minister  who  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Mayor  to  be  in  the 
trouble  area. 

It  was  understood  that  other  signed  com- 
plaints In  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  allege 
that : 

A  Negro  professional  man,  who  was  taking 
food  to  his  mother,  was  arrested  by  police, 
beaten  and  forced  to  kiss  and  lick  police- 
men's feet  before  he  was  released. 

A  man  walking  with  two  women  was 
stopped  by  police  and  forced  to  strip,  then 
made  to  run  naked  down  the  street. 

Police,  partlculaily  state  troopers  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  fired  Indiscriminately 
Into  Negro  homes  and  deliberately  at  stores 
run  by  Negro  merchants. 

The  attorneys  Justified  their  report  to  Fed- 
eral courts  by  citing  several  civil  liberties 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  a  Fed- 
eral law  dating  back  to  Reconstruction  daj-s. 
That  law  provides  for  civil  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  where  local  officials  violate  the  civil 
lifht^  of  an  Individual  or  class. 

The  law  was  tested  and  upheld  In  a  suit 
against  the  Sheriff  of  Neshoba  County, 
Miss.,  where  three  civil  rights  workers  were 
murdered.  That  suit,  which  asked  that  Fed- 
eral marshals  be  appointed  to  oversee  the 
actions  of  local  sheriffs,  is  now  In  District 
Court  in  Mississippi. 

FEDERAL   RSMEDY 

Dlsuvero  said  the  Federal  remedy  was 
sought  because  there  Is  no  legitimate  ma- 
chinery for  police  brutality  complaints  In 
Newark,  and  state  courts  have  been  hostile 
to  actions  against  policemen. 

He  also  noted  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
Federal  suit,  new  acts  of  alleged  brutality 
In  Newark  can  be  added  to  the  complaint 
and  depositions  taken  from  policemen  and 
witnesses.  Thus,  said  Dlsuvero,  the  court 
action  will  serve  as  a  temporary  review  board 
for  brutality  complaints. 

E.XHisrr  1 
Arthur  Kinot 
According  to  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1965,  page  A9,  Arthur  Kinoy  was 
attorney  for  the  Freedom  Party.  He  addressed 
a  meeting  of  this  organization  held  at  Lin- 
coln   Memorial    Congregational    Temple    on 
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January  4,  1965,  according  to  this  press 
report. 

According  to  a  folder  of  the  American 
Student  Union,  Arthur  Klnoy  Is  listed  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  organization.  The  American 
Student  tJnlon  has  been  cited  as  subversive 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Klnoy  Is  listed  as  a  student  at 
Harvard  University. 

According  to  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  on 
April  18,  1955,  Arthur  Klnoy  is  listed  by 
Harry  Sacher  as  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Harry  Sacher.  Prank  Donner.  Marshall 
Perlln  and  Milton  Friedman,  with  offices  at 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Harry 
Sacher  and  Prank  Donner  have  been  fre- 
quently listed  as  defending  Communist 
cases. 

According  to  the  Neic  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1956,  page  21,  Arthur  Klnoy  Is  listed, 
together  with  Prank  J.  Donner  and  Mar- 
shall Perlln,  as  attorney  for  Steve  Nelson 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  career  of  Steve  Nelson 
as  an  American  and  International  Commu- 
nist leader. 

Arthur  Klnoy  took  an  active  part  In  the 
defense  of  Ethel  and  JuUus  Rosenberg,  who 
were  executed  for  committing  atomic  espio- 
nage. Th3y  were  executed  on  June  19,  1953. 

June  18,  1953 — A  motion  brought  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Klnoy  for  Emanuel  Bloch  was  re- 
ferred to  Judge  Kaufman  by  Judge  Ryan. 
June  19.  1953 — A  motion  for  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion pending  determination  of  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Klnoy  brought  on  June  18th  was  re- 
ferred to  Judge  Kaufman  by  Judge  Dlmock. 
This  motion  was  denied.  A  motion  to  stay 
the  execution  pending  appeal  of  the  decision 
was  likewise  denied.  ("Trial  by  Treason,  The 
National  Committee  to  Secure  Justice  for  the 
Rosenbergs  and  Morton  Sobell."  August  25, 
1956,  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
Uvltles,  page  137). 

On  October  13.  1952.  Arthur  Klnoy  ap- 
peared as  counse'  for  Alfred  J.  Van  Tassel 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Socurlty  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Van  Ta-ssel  took  the  Fifth 
Amendment  In  refusing  lo  testify  about  his 
Communist  Party  affiliates.  ("Activities  of 
United  States  Citizens  Employed  by  United 
Nations."  Part  1.  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  p.iges  2  to  21 1 . 

Arthur  Klnoy  has  served  as  counsel  for  the 
United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers Union,  which  has  been  expelled  by  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  on 
grounds  of  its  Communist  character  and 
leadership.  { "Communist  Domination  of 
Certain  Unions."  Part  II.  Senate  Labor  and 
Welfare  Committee). 

Arthur  Klnoy  was  a  member  of  the  Edi- 
torial Board  of  the  Lauyer.s  Guild  Heiiew.  He 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  on  October  25.  1957. 
The  National  Lawyers  Guild  has  been  cited 
as  subversive  by  the  Houfe  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  New  York  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born,  an  affiliate  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born, 
honored  Arthur  Klnoy  iTt  a  banquet  held  on 
October  28.  1954.  The  American  Committee 
for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  has  been  cited 
as  subversive  bv  the  Attorney  General 


TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECENT  RADIO  HA- 
VANA SPEECH  MADE  BY  STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1,  as  part  of  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Conference  recently  held  in 
Havana.  Stokely  Carmichael  made  a 
<:peech  over  Radio  Havana  on  behalf  of 
the  Black  Liberation  struggle  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  patriotic  vigilance  of 


Mr.  John  Edrington  Patch,  a  student  at 
Florida  State  University  whose  two  hob- 
bies are  "listening  to  what  the  other  side 
has  to  say"  via  his  short-wave  receiver, 
and  recording  the  broadcasts  on  tape,  a 
transcript  and  tape  recording  of  this 
speech  have  been  made  available  to  me.  I 
commend  Mr.  Putch  for  the  concern  he 
has  shown  for  our  Nation's  well-being. 

To  date,  however,  I  have  not  seen  the 
full  text  of  the  Carmichael  speech  made 
available  either  to  the  American  public 
or  to  my  colleagues.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  knowing 
what  Stokely  Carmichael  said  in  his 
Radio  Havana  speech  of  August  1,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript  of 
that  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
and  If  any  of  my  colleagues  desire  to  hear 
the  heretofore  mentioned  tape  recording 
of  CarmlchP.el's  August  1  speech,  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  replay  it  for  them  in 
my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stokelt     Carmichael:     Speech     on     Radio 
Havana,   August   1.   1967 

'This  is  Radio  Havana.  Cuba,  and  this 
Is  Stokeley  Carmichael  of  the  black  libera- 
tion struggle  Inside  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  message  to  our  brother 
Che  Guevara  on  behalf  of  all  the  black  peo- 
ple struggling  Inside  the  United  States  for 
our  liberation.  We  want  you  to  know,  my 
fellow  CJomrade  Che.  that  the  African  Amer- 
icans inside  the  United  States  have  a  great 
deal  of  admiration  for  you.  We  eagerly  await 
your  writings  in  order  to  read  them,  digest 
them,  Eind  to  plan  our  tactics  based  on  them. 
We  want  you  to  know,  wherever  you  are.  that 
you  are  an  inspiration,  not  only  to  the  black 
people  inside  the  United  St.ites.  but  to  the 
liberation  struggle  around  the  world.  Please 
keep  on  fighting,  because  by  your  fighting 
you  are  inspiring  all  of  us.  Do  not  drspair. 
my  Comrade  Che:  we  will  win. 

"This  is  Radio  Havana.  Cuba.  August  1, 
1967.  Stokeley  Carmichael  of  the  black  lib- 
eration movement  inside  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  re.id  a  message  on  behalf  of 
the  black  people  struggling  Inside  the  United 
States  for  our  liberation  to  all  our  Comrades 
in  the  armed  strxiggle  against  imperialism 
and  racism,  and  especially  to  our  Comr.ides 
In  Latin  America.  We  of  the  black  liberation 
movement  of  the  United  States  want  all  of 
you  to  know,  wherever  you  are.  that  we  are 
your  comrades  We  are  no  longer  going  to 
allow  our  enemies  to  make  us  fight  against 
you.  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  We  will 
not  fight  In  Vietnam.  Santo  Domingo.  Vene- 
zuela, or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  Our 
fight  will  be  inside  the  United  States.  While 
we  are  fighting  to  destroy  imperialism  from 
the  outside,  wc  know  you  will  be  fighting 
to  destroy  it  from  the  outside.  We  are  dedi- 
cated with  our  very  lives  to  destroy  Im- 
perialism, as  you  have  proven  time  and  time 
again,  as  you  have  dedicated  your  lives.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day,  which  will  be  very 
soon,  when  all  of  us  all  over  the  world  will 
be  able  to  overthrow  the  decadent  govern- 
ments, and  will  start  the  real  revolution  of 
building  a  society  based  on  humanity  rather 
than  a  society  based  on  exploitation  Our 
struggle  is  the  same  Our  love  for  humanity 
will   make   us  continue   to  fight." 


NEW  SOVIET  GUNS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  has  consistently  played 
down  the  part  which  Soviet  war  materiel 
is  playing  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  It  is 
seldom  that  unclassified  reports  make 
any  reference  to  the  equipment  which 


the  Soviet  Union  Is  sending  to  South 
Vietnam  to  kill  American  soldiers. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News 
published  a  UPI  dispatch  from  Saigon 
which  told  about  a  Vietcong  attack  on 
Dong  Ha.  Dong  Ha  is  8  miles  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  The  attackers  were 
using  Soviet-built  152-millimeter  cannon 
which  can  fire  shells  weighing  107  pounds 
up  to  15  miles.  About  100  of  these  shells 
hit  the  outpost. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  read  reports 
like  this,  we  can  no  longer  believe  the 
statements  that  Soviet  supplies  play  no 
significant  part  in  the  war  in  the  South. 
It  is  clear  that  these  are  major  Soviet 
weapons.  It  shows  us  once  again  why  it 
is  necessary  to  interdict  the  Communist 
supply  lines  and  to  close  the  ports,  par- 
ticularly Haiphong.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
our  military  experts  that  these  ports 
should  be  closed  and  this  article  rein- 
forces that  opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  entitled  "Reds  Rake  Marines  With 
Giant  Gun"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reds  Rake  Marines  With  Giant  Gun 

Saigon,  Aug.  28. — Communist  forces  today 
attacked  the  largest  U.S.  Marine  helicopter 
base  with  rockets  and  bombarded  a  Leather- 
neck outpost  with  their  biggest  Russian- 
made  guns.  At  least  seven  Marines  were  killed 
and  89  wounded  in  the  two  attacks. 

Viet  Cong  terrorist  squads  also  were  busy. 
More  than  500  civilians  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  nationwide  week-end  attacks 
aimed  at  disrupting  South  Vietnam's  elec- 
tions. American  Commanders  In  Saigon  put 
their  men  on  an  assassination  alert  as  the 
Reds  pushed  their  greatest  terror  campaign 
of  the  war. 

POISED 

U.S.  B52  bombers  flew  two  missions  early 
today  inside  the  DMZ  and  along  its  fringes 
where  an  estimated  35.000  communist  troops 
were  reported  poised  for  an  invasion  of  the 
South.  U.S.  Marines  also  launched  a  drive 
against  the  communists  threatening  north- 
ernmost Quan  Trl  Province. 

U.S.  fighter-bombers  flew  1 18  missions 
against  targets  In  North  Vietnam  yesterday 
despite  cloudy  weather.  No  losses  were 
reported. 

Government  spokesmen  reported  that  Viet 
Cong  machlnegunners  killed  15  civilians  and 
wounded  18  more  in  the  attack  on  the  Tea 
Quay  refugee  hamlet  yesterday.  The  attack 
was  one  of  eight  terrorist  raids  during  the 
day. 

Early  today.  Guerrillas  killed  four  Marines, 
wounded  80  more,  destroyed  three  helicopters 
and  damaged  nine  others  in  a  rocket  assault 
on  the  giant  Marble  Mountain  base.  Rockets 
also  ripped  up  the  runway  and  blasted  build- 
ings at  the  Installation.  Between  10  to  20 
rockets  hit  the  base. 

three   killed 

Three  Marines  were  killed  and  nine 
wounded  in  a  dawn  attack  on  the  Marine 
outpost  at  Dong  Ha.  eight  miles  south  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone.  American  officials 
said  the  communists  used  their  heaviest 
guns — the  Soviet-built  152-mm  cannon 
which  can  fire  shells  weighing  107  pounds 
up  to  15  miles.  About  100  shells  hit  the 
outpost. 

Six  hours  later,  an  American  spotter  plane 
saw  North  Vietnamese  artillery  positions  15 
miles  north  of  Dong  Ha  and  called  in  jets. 
The  Jets  destroyed  two  artillery  positions  and 
touched  off  three  secondary  explosions. 

WORST 

Vietnamese  spokesmen  said  the  terror  Is 
the  worst  of  the  war  but  gave  no  sign  of 
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slackening  the  election  campaign  which  ends 
in  voting  Sunday. 

American  military  commanders  In  Saigon 
ordered  special  precautions  for  all  U.S.  per- 
sonnel In  the  capital.  They  curtailed  all  mili- 
tary passes  in  the  city  and  told  troops  to 
leave  their  duty  posts  only  on  vital  business — 
and  then  in  pairs  at  least. 


THE  LEAVEN  OP  ECONOMIC  PROG- 
RESS—ADDRESS BY  WARD  L.  QUAAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  president,  WGN  Conti- 
nental Broadcasting  Co.,  delivered  a  very 
impressive  address  to  the  53d  annual 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  International  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  on  June  12,  1967.  This  is 
indeed  a  worthwhile  and  provocative 
presentation  which  merits  wider  distri- 
bution, and  I  therefore  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Leaven  of  Economic  Progress 

Here  we  are  in  an  international  city  of  rare 
beauty  within  the  shadow  of  an  exposition 
which  bespeaks  the  genius  of  man.  And  yet 
we  can  hear  distantly  the  rumblings  of  guns 
that  bespeak  man's  desolation. 

Time  moves  forward,  paced  by  the  Inge- 
nious and  inventive  capacity  of  new  genera- 
tions, marked  by  rare  advances  In  science 
and  agriculture  and  production.  Yet,  men 
are  still  preoccupied  throughout  the  world 
with  the  age-old  problem  of  the  species: 
freedom. 

We  are  meeting  here  during  the  53rd  an- 
nual conference  of  an  organization  originally 
designed  to  perpetuate  freedom  in  the  mar- 
ketplace through  the  application  of  self- 
discipline.  We  are  meeting  at  a  time  when  at- 
tacks upon  fundamental  elements  of  that 
free  market,  such  as  advertising,  have 
reached  a  crescendo;  at  a  time  when  bureauc- 
racy has  clasped  that  magic  new  catch 
word  "consumerism"  to  its  bosom;  at  a  time 
when.  In  the  places  of  greatest  Individual 
freedom,  there  is  growing  evidence  of  govern- 
mental paternalism. 

You  require  no  briefing  on  this  topic.  You 
are  aware  of  the  suggestions  that  advertising 
is  anti-competitive,  that  advertising  adds  to 
consumer  costs,  that  media  discounts  create 
monopolies,  that  government  should  estab- 
lish sweeping  consumer-protective  legisla- 
tion, ad  Infinitum. 

There  has  been  the  cry  of  the  dissidents 
that  advertising  is  a  social  evil;  there  have 
been  numerous  proposals  that  government 
Intrude  into  the  free  trade  arena  between 
producer  and  consumer  far  and  beyond  its 
present  ackowledged  posture;  and  there 
have  been  additional  suggestions  that  the 
consumer  must  be  protected  by  elaborate  in- 
formational campaigns  about  products  and 
services. 

This  organization  exists  because  those  who 
belong  to  it  (and  who  support  it  financially) 
believe  In  consumer  protection.  They  believe 
also  in  the  protection  of  the  good  name  of 
business.  They  have  given  evidence  of  this 
belief  for  over  half  a  century,  and  their  self- 
promulgated  activities  are  more  extensive, 
more  widespread,  more  productive  now  than 
ever  before  In  history. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suggest  that 
business  can  do  no  wrong.  The  very  existence 
of  the  Bureaus  denies  that  proposition.  It  is 
a  fair  postulate,  however,  that  business  does 
fewer  things  wrong  and,  conversely,  more 
things  right  as  the  result  of  self-discipline. 
I  speak  not  alone  of  the  Belf-disclpllne  im- 
plicit m  the  effort  of  the  Bureaus,  but  self- 
discipline  as  reflected  In  codes  of  practice 
Indigenous  to  hundreds  of  business  pursuits 
In  free  economies  throughout  the  world. 


Justice  George  Sutherland  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  aa  that  organiza- 
tion's president  in  1917,  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  self-dlECipline.  He  observed: 

"One  objection  to  governmental  interfer- 
ence with  the  personal  habits,  or  even  the 
vices  of  the  individual.  Is  that  It  tends  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  self-convincing 
moral  standards  and  to  put  In  their  place 
falUble  and  changing  conventions  as  the  test 
of  right  conduct,  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
the  strengthening  value  to  the  individual  of 
free  exercise  of  his  rational  choice  of  good 
rather  than  evil. 

"Enforced  discipline  can  never  have  the 
moral  value  of  self-discipline  since  It  lacks 
the  element  of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
all  personal  advancement." 

j-ostice  Sutherland  went  on  to  say  and, 
mind  you,  this  comment  was  made  fifty  years 
ago:  ".  .  .  the  business  activities  of  the 
country  (are)  being  investigated,  supervised, 
directed,  and  controlled  in  such  a  multitude 
of  ways  that  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and 
the  men  of  industry  generally  are  afloat  upon 
a  sea  of  uncertainty  where  if  they  succeed 
in  avoiding  the  mines  of  dubious  statutes  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  blown  up  by  an  administrative 
torpedo,  laxmched  by  one  of  the  numerous 
submarine  commissions  by  which  the  brfsi- 
ness   waters   are   everywhere   infested.    .    .    ." 

I  repeat  the  words  of  this  eminent  Jurist  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  console  you  inasmuch 
as  you  will  learn  that  what  may  seem  undue 
intruslveness  by  government  la  this  time 
was  ever  thus.  Nor  does  one  see  any  more 
reason  to  submit  now  to  improper  govern- 
ment intervention  than  the  Justice  saw  then. 

This  is  the  conundrum  those  engaged  in 
private  enterprise,  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, must  ever  solve:  to  what  extent  is 
government's  concern  and  intervention 
beneficent,  and  at  what  point  does  it  become 
meddlesome.  For  it  is  meddlesome  indeed, 
and  intolerable,  if  it  tends  to  make  rigid  the 
conditions  which  permit  free  play  In  the 
marketplace.  We  must  seek  as  free  men  a 
proper  balance  of  liberty  and  order.  In  the 
absence  of  this  balance  the  free  society  will 
falter  and  fall. 

It  is  certainly  prcper,  therefore,  that  our 
theme  at  this  53rd  conference  of  a  noble  and 
successful  experiment  in  self-discipline 
should  relate  to  the  interest  of  tlie  consumer. 
For  the  consumer's  part  in  a  free  economy  is 
fully  as  vital  and  surely  as  generative  as  that 
of  the  producer.  The  consumer  should  and 
does  call  the  tune.  He  selects  the  product  and 
service.  His  selection  determines  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  In  turn,  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  determines  its  ultimate  freedom 
for  It  is  apparent  that  the  consumer  cannot, 
through  the  device  of  semantics,  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  voter.  In  short,  he  who  con- 
trols the  marketplace  also  controls  the  poll- 
ing place. 

The  evidence  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  business  commu- 
nity is  preponderant.  In  this,  the  175th  year 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  one  out  of 
every  six  American  adults  is  a  stockowner. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  6V2  million  Americans 
owned  shares  In  American  business.  Today, 
the  number  is  22  million. 

The  consumer's  powerful  Influence  upon 
the  marketplace  Is  demonstrated  every  day. 
In  1964,  one  of  our  more  prosperous  years, 
the  Bjorksten  Research  Laboratories  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  studied  the  fate  of  27,000  new 
products  that  manufacturers  tried  to  Intro- 
duce to  the  public  that  year.  Four  out  of 
every  five  of  the  products  were  rejected  by 
the  consumers.  Unsuccessful  manufacturers 
sustained  losses  totalling  more  than  $3 
billion. 

And  these  figures  should  be  appraised  in 
the  knowledge  that  only  about  11  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  businesses  in  America 
comprise  corporations.  There  are  now  about 


11  million  business  enterprises  in  the  United 
States.  Including  farms — and  quite  apparent- 
ly m&ny  are  sole  proprietorships  or  small 
partnerships — where  the  relationship  to  the 
consumer  Is  not  only  close  but  often  over- 
lapping. In  fact,  over  100  million  Americans 
indirectly  invest  in  business  through  savings 
accounts.  Insurance  policies,  and  pension 
fund  participation. 

As  it  was  stated  In  a  recent  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  "The 
marketplace  is  democratic  to  an  almost  un- 
imaginable degree  In  the  political  realm. 
Every  day  Is  Election  Day  in  the  market. 
Each  purchase  is  a  vote,  and  a  company's 
sales  are  its  tabulation  of  consumers'  ballots, 
the  customers'  dollar.  For  each  company 
there  is  neither  tenure  nor  a  fixed  term  of 
office.  A  big  business  can  be  voted  small.  A 
snvall  business  can  be  voted  b:g.  and  any 
business  can  be  voted  out  of  office." 

It  is  not  true  that  the  consumer  is  de- 
fenseless. Nor  is  the  consumer  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  free  market  in  action. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  essential  element. 
His  desires  in  search  of  fulfillment,  his  needs 
in  quest  of  satisfaction — these  are  the  fac- 
tors that  stimulate  the  growth  of  business, 
that  move  capital  to  risk  investment. 

Government  indeed  has  a  vital  place  In 
this  Interaction.  But  that  place  must  be 
respectful  of  the  freedom  of  the  Individuril 
and  it  should  not  so  dominate  the  conditions 
of  a  free  market  that  trade  becomes  stulti- 
fied and  initiative  withered. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  American 
business  is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  about  the  attacks  upon 
basic  tools  of  free  enterprise,  such  as  ad- 
vertising. The  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion has  been  sponsoring  a  series  of  ad- 
vertisements telling  about  the  contribution 
of  advertising  to  our  free  economy.  The  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  has  under- 
written a  new  and  powerful  book  by  Dr. 
Jules  Backman  entitled  "Advertising:  The 
Cise  for  Competition."  This  fine  study  Is 
published  by  the  New  York  University  Press 
and  its  distribution  is  being  promoted  by 
other  business  organization.s.  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  another 
Associr.tlcn— the     American     Association     of 
Advertising    Agencies — which    recently    ac- 
knowledged a  possible  need   for  continuing 
representation  in  Washington.  DC. 

There  is  wide  support  for  the  notion  that 
all  business  associations  repre.senting  adver- 
tising interests  should  pool  their  resources 
to  establish  a  tiisk  force  In  Washington. 

Our  own  organization,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  has  been  notably  progressive  in  Its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consumer,  not  only  in 
establishing  voluntary  programs  for  con- 
sumer protection,  but  also  in  reflecting  con- 
sumer desires. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  Research  and 
Education  Foundation  was  chartered  thirteen 
years  ago.  As  most  of  you  here  know,  the 
Foundation's  purposes  have  been  brought  in- 
to sharp  relief  by  recent  consumer -oriented 
activities.  In  approximately  thirty  local  bu- 
reaus throughout  the  United  States.  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Councils  are  now  being  formed. 
These  Councils  include  businessmen,  educa- 
tors, representatives  of  consumer  groups, 
housewives,  union  representatives,  and  others 
genuinely  interested  In  consumer  problems. 
The  Councils  are  designed  to  serve  as  grass 
roots  sounding  boards  of  customer  attitudes. 

As  Victor  Nyborg  views  the  Councils,  they 
are  "direct  links  in  sensitive  geographic  areas 
throughout  the  country  which  will  help  us  in 
determining  what  consumer  ideas  the  public 
has  on  its  mind." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 
cc«[iprises  a  blue  ribbon  list  of  eminent  busi- 
ness leaders  led  by  Chairman  Charles  H. 
Kellstadt.  The  Foundation's  objectives  In 
activating  these  Councils  will  move  forward 
quickly  and  productively. 

And  fl.nally,  within  the  scope  of  this  broad 
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program  of  bualneas  ambaaeadorshlp,  you  are 
aware  that  the  Bureaus  have  recently  estab- 
llahed  their  own  office  ol  National  Aflalrs  In 
Washln{^n. 

You  win  hear  later  from  our  President 
about  numerous  other  Bureau  plans  for 
stepping  up  service  to  the  consumer — for 
more  fully  aclcnowledglng  his  day-to-day  In- 
terest In  the  activities  of  business  and  the 
product  of  those  activities.  These  plans  in- 
corporate programs  for  continuing  exchange 
of  information  with  government  at  all  per- 
tinent levels  of  Jurisdiction,  for  expanding 
Informational  efforts,  for  local-level  semi- 
nars, and  for  other  endeavors  purposefully 
designed  to  help  the  consumer  toward  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

And  all  of  this  Is  intended  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  concept  of  sell-responslblHty 
and  self -discipline. 

I  for  one  endorse,  as  I  trtist  all  of  you 
here  do,  the  notions  that  government  should 
limit  its  regulation  of  industry  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  and  that  business  thus 
bears  concomitant  responsibility  to  assume 
greater  moral  burdens. 

If  efforts  pursuant  to  this  goal  will  achieve 
a  better  world  for  the  consumer,  and  surely 
they  will,  then  the  Bureaus  are  wisely  set 
upon  such  a  course. 

There  may  be  corollary  benefits.  The  con- 
sumer, while  learning  more  about  business, 
may  also  learn  more  about  Government — 
which  presently  owns  more  than  34  percent 
of  the  land  area  within  the  50  States,  owns 
and  oi)erates  over  3000  tax-free  commercial 
ventures,  and  dispenses  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income. 

In  our  zeal  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  a  dynamic  expanding  economy  which 
brings  government  Into  closer  consort  with 
the  business  community  we  must  not  lose 
Bight  of  our  original  loyalty — to  the  free 
citizen  whose  freedom  to  choose  as  a  con- 
sumer derives  from  his  freedom  to  choose 
as  a  voter. 

Whoever  Jeopardizes  one  Treedom  endan- 
gers the  other. 

This  process  is  part  of  the  life  cycle  as  it 
was  seen  by  the  French  economist.  Frederick 
Bastlat,  who  popularized  some  of  the  con- 
cepts of  Adam  Smilh.  Mr.  Bastiat  wrote: 
"The  Creator  of  Life  has  entrusted  us  with 
the  responsibility  of  preserving,  developing. 
and  perfecting  it.  In  order  that  we  may  ac- 
complish this.  He  has  provided  us  with  a 
collection  of  marvelous  faculties.  And  He 
has  put  us  in  the  midst  of  a  variety  of  nat- 
ural resources.  By  the  application  of  our 
faculties  to  these  natural  resources  we  con- 
vert them  into  products,  and  use  them.  This 
process  is  necessary  in  order  that  life  may 
run  Its  appointed  course." 

Some  complex  manifestations  have  been 
added  to  the  cycle  of  life  since  Monsieur 
Bastiafs  time,  it  is  true.  There  have  been 
refinements  such  as  hydrogenatlon,  quick 
freezing,  homogenlzation.  Internal  combus- 
tion engines,  nuclear  power,  television,  elec- 
tricity, laser  beams,  and  incubation,  to  name 
a  few. 

But  the  progression  hasn't  changed — from 
natural  resource  to  production  to  consump- 
tion. 

And  the  leaven  in  this  progression  is  in- 
dividual liberty — free  choice,  if  you  will. 

Damage  done  to  the  free  market,  whatever 
the  source  of  Injury,  is  damage  to  the  free 
man.  Remove  the  reward  for  integrity,  ef- 
fort, and  ingenuity,  and  you  remove  the  in- 
centive to  perform. 

At  a  Junior  Achievement  Award  Dinner  in 
Seattle  a  single  scholarship  of  $2000  was 
given  to  one  among  500  who  had  competed 
In  a  contest.  Said  the  speaker.  "Think  a  mo- 
ment of  the  motivation  to  you  students  if  we 
lived  under  Socialism's  idealistic  concept  of 
equality  for  all — and  the  award  had  been  an- 
nounced as  500  scholarships  worth  four  dol- 
lars each." 

There  are  over  115  million  adult  consumers 


In  the  United  States.  Our  Bureaus  In  the  past 
year  have  t)een  in  direct  contact  with  over 
S'i  million  ijeople  in  125  American  cities — 
contacts  related  directly  to  the  conduct  of 
American  business  vls-i-vls  the  American 
consunxer.  Only  nine  percent  of  the  total 
contacts  Involved  actual  complaints.  In  most 
instances  the  consumer  was  seeking  specific 
information  to  assist  him  in  buying.  This 
kind  of  free  interplay  between  business  and 
consumer  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureaus 
is  vital  to  the  health  and  expansion  of  the 
free  marketplace. 

The  Bureaus  are  now  stepping  up  their 
efforts  toward  enlarging  this  area  of  public 
contact.  Through  the  magic  of  computeriza- 
tion, precise  reports  on  public  attitudes  in 
various  parts  of  the  nation  can  be  made 
available  quickly  to  industry  and  to  govern- 
ment through  these  self-promulgated  pro- 
grams. 

None  question  the  fact  that  business  has 
been  taking  a  more  enliehtened  view  of  its 
place  of  high  responsibility  in  society.  To- 
days  business  leader,  in  large  and  small 
i.ndustry.  must  devote  much  of  his  executive 
attention  to  the  social  needs  of  the  commu- 
nities upon  which  his  business  activities 
bear.  This  requirement  daily  becomes  more 
demanding. 

We  must  not  turn  our  backs  upon  it.  To 
Ignore  it  invites  the  ever-willmg  heavy  hand 
of  government  intervention  in  those  areas 
which  are  most  prudently  left  to  the  de- 
vice? of  the  free  m.'irket. 

It  has  not  been  said  better  than  by  a 
member  of  our  Research  and  Education 
Foundation  Bo.ird.  Henry  Ford  II.  who  has 
commented:  "I  have  deep  faith  in  the  stimu- 
lating power  of  competition  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  free  market  to  allocate  re- 
sources and  to  bring  optimum  growth  and 
progress,   if   we   will   only  let  it   work." 

As  we  meet  here  let  vis  remember  tlie  les- 
sons of  liberty  th.it  have  been  so  dearly 
learned  in  this  hemi.=:phere  and  throughout 
the  world.  Tlie  course  of  business  and  the 
course  of  government  are  not  as  important 
as  the  quality  of  freedom.  In  a  system  where 
liberty  is  needlessly  circumscribed,  however 
noble  its  concepts  and  as'^lrations.  man's 
hope  and  drives  will  diminish  and  die. 

We  must  t.ike  our  place  with  the  legions 
who  stand  for  liberty.  In  time  of  memory  they 
have  been  giants  in  our  government,  they 
have  marched  in  the  ranks  of  our  armed 
forces,  they  have  spoken  from  our  pulpits, 
they  have  published  and  broadcast  our  tid- 
ings, they  have  taught  our  young — and  yes. 
they  have  nurtured  and  managed  our  Indus- 
trial complex. 

Whatever  imperils  the  freedom  of  the  mar- 
ketplace also  imperils  liberty  as  we  know 
it  in  our  time.  Recognition  of  that  essential 
condition  of  democratic  behavior,  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  responsibility  devolv- 
ing upon  each  of  us  as  a  consequence,  must 
be  constantly  before  us  during  our  delibera- 
tions at  this  Conference. 


U.N.    SECURITY    COUNCIL    SHOULD 
DEBATE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  reasonable  and  poignant  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
others  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  on 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  to  debate  the  single  most  im- 
portant international  issue  in  the  world 
today:  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

This  issue  overshadows  all  other  polit- 
ical concerns  of  our  time.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
and  security  on  earth  today.  As  such,  it 
is  a  subject  more  appropriate  than  any 
other  for  debate  in  the  Security  Council, 
the  body  with   "primary   responsibility 


for  the   maintenance   of   international 
peace  and  security." 

Yet,  as  each  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues knows,  the  Security  Council  has 
averted  its  glance  from  the  Vietnam  war, 
even  to  the  point  of  pretending  that  it 
does  not  exist.  Daily,  however,  the  war 
grows  bigger,  and  the  casualty  list  grows 
longer. 

Now  more  than  13,000  American  sol- 
diers have  died  in  Vietnam,  and  75,000 
wounded. 

Surely  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Na- 
tion to  seek  out  every  available  means 
of  settling  this  war  by  international  ac- 
tion. I  submit  that  there  is  no  better 
starting  point  than  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Up  until  this  time,  we  have  not  moved 
to  take  up  the  Vietnam  resolution  that 
has  remained  on  the  Security  Council 
agenda  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
This  is  deplorable.  It  is  up  to  us  to  take 
the  initiative  to  move  on  the  Vietnam  res- 
olution, and  our  representatives  should 
do  so  immediately.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  pointed  out,  our 
motion  could  not  be  vetoed,  because  it 
would  involve  only  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear,  nor  anything 
to  lose,  from  exposing  the  hitherto  taboo 
subject  of  Vietnam  to  debate  in  a  su- 
preme council  of  nations.  There  is  no 
better  place  to  make  clear  our  willing- 
ness to  explore  all  paths  leading  to  an 
honorable  settlement. 

Our  stake  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
our  faith  in  that  body,  is  as  old  as  the 
organization  itself.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  and  in  the  years  immediately 
afterwards,  the  United  States  led  in  the 
establishment  of  the  U.N. 

In  the  22  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
charter,  we  have  consistently  supported 
involvement  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  international  crises  of  the  day.  Con- 
sistently we  have  advocated  giving  the 
United  Nations  a  larger  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  just  and  durable  world 
peace.  Consistently,  we  have  believed  in 
her  ability  to  do  so. 

How  can  we,  then,  sidestep  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Vietnam  war,  the  greatest 
crisis  facing  us  today?  To  avoid  Security 
Council  debate  is  inconsistent  to  say  the 
least,  but  more  importantly,  it  neglects 
the  greatest  international  device  we  have 
for  finding  an  honorable  solution  to  our 
dreadful  dilemma. 

Our  net  dues  to  the  United  Nations 
come  to  $33.6  million  a  year.  We  pay  this 
sum  because  we  believe  in  the  potential 
of  the  United  Nations  to  help  us  solve  our 
problems. 

We  believe  the  United  Nations  can 
settle  international  disputes.  Therefore, 
we  support  the  U.N.,  and  believe  it  is 
worth  using. 

Standing  alone,  we  cannot  halt  aggres- 
sion and  dispense  peace  the  world  over. 
With  heavy  involvement  in  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  of  Southeast  Asia,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  this  Nation  is  already 
overcommitted. 

Without  substantial  assistance  from 
our  allies  and  from  the  United  Nations, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  maintain  all 
our  overseas  commitments  indefinitely 
without  drastically  cutting  back  on  do- 
mestic programs. 
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This  summer's  riots  In  the  cities  have 
demonstrated  vividly  how  ill  we  can  af- 
ford to  make  reductions  in  domestic  ex- 
penditure. 

It  is  imperative,  then,  that  we  seek  in- 
ternational solution  to  our  overseas  prob- 
lems— the  major  problem,  of  course,  be- 
ing Vietnam. 

We  cannot  shoulder  this  problem  all  by 
ourselves  forever. 

Even  less  can  we  go  on  forever  ignor- 
ing the  possibility  of  finding  a  solution 
in  the  United  Nations.  We  must  move 
now  to  commence  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
resolution. 


ILLINOIS    SESQUICENTENNIALr— DE- 
CEMBER 3,  1968 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  next 
year  the  State  of  Illinois  will  observe  the 
sesquicentennial  of  its  entry  into  the 
sisterhood  of  States.  To  be  exact,  it  hap- 
pened in  December  of  1818,  but  thei'e 
will  be  a  yearlong  celebration  and  that 
celebration  begins  on  December  3  of 
this  year. 

In  this  year  of  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate that  we  remember  the  events 
and  the  names  that  have  contributed  to 
the  outstanding  role  which  Illinois  has 
played  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States — that  we  summon  to  mind  the 
share  which  Illinois  has  contributed  in 
forging  this  Nation — that  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  participation  of  Illinois  in 
the  drama  which  is  American  history 
and  heritage. 

Foremost  among  those  to  whom  Illi- 
nois was  home,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  gave  meaning  and  j)er- 
manence  to  the  Federal  Union — a  plati- 
tude of  history  for  which  we  can  oCfer 
no  adequate  gratitude — either  to  Illinois 
or  to  the  souls  of  those  two  patriots  who 
lived  a  century  ago. 

Among  those  who  helped  make  history 
in  Illinois  are  writers  like  Eugene  Field 
and  Carl  Sandburg ;  architects  like  Louis 
Sullivan  and  Prank  Lloyd  Wright;  in- 
dustrialists like  Cyrus  McCormick  and 
George  M.  Pullman. 

Agriculture  and  industry  go  hand  in 
hand  in  Illinois.  Large-scale  farming  was 
first  made  possible  by  the  mechanical 
reapers  built  by  Cyrus  McCormick  in 
Chicago  in  1847.  George  M.  Pullman 
built  the  first  successful  railroad  sleep- 
ing car  in  Bloomington  in  1859,  thereby 
changing  traditional  concepts  of  travel. 
Illinois  is  today  one  of  the  largest  rail 
centers  and  steel-producing  States  in  the 
country.  Atomic  energy  was  born  in  Illi- 
nois, when  scientists  first  controlled  a 
nuclear  chain  reaction  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1942. 

Nor  has  our  State  neglected  education 
which  is  essential  to  greatness.  There  are 
50  accredited  universities  and  colleges  in 
Illinois;  the  State  historical  library  in 
Springfield  is  justly  renowned  for  its 
Lincoln  collection,  while  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum  is  one  of  the 
world's  leading  scientific  museums. 

In  politics,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
education — Illinois  has  continually 
played  a  leading  role  since  her  creation 
as  a  State  in  1818. 

The  people  of  Illinois  represent  back- 
groimds  as  diverse  as  the  State's  history 
is  rich  in  accomplishment.  More  than  7 


percent  of  its  people  were  bom  outside 
the  United  States,  coming  from  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
among  the  most  well  represented. 

Today  we  regard  not  only  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  but  also  the  hope  of 
the  future.  This  land  of  the  flatboat  and 
pioneer  wagon,  steamship,  and  modern 
railroad  stands  as  both  a  sentimental 
landmark  and  a  vital  pace  setter  in  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  toward 
greatness.  The  land  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  is  also  the  land  of  Ernest  Heming- 
way, Arthur  Goldberg,  and  Enrico  Fermi. 
It  is  the  Land  of  Lincoln — of  the  restless 
river  and  sleepy  sun;  of  th^  soaring  sky- 
line of  a  mighty  metropolis  and  of  the 
productive  prairies  teeming  with  life.  It 
is  a  land  whose  history  evokes,  instead 
of  nostalgia  for  the  past,  a  vision  rich 
with  the  promise  of  future  accomplish- 
ment. 

This  is  Illinois,  my  own  State,  which 
I  salute  in  celebration  of  her  sesquicen- 
tennial span — from  the  pioneer  period 
to  the  present  primal  position  not  only 
in  agriculture  attainments,  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  miracles,  and  in 
communication  and  commerce,  but  also 
in  people — our  great  men  and  noble 
women. 

This  Land  of  Lincoln  and  people  of 
the  prairies,  I  proudly  praise  and  sol- 
emnly salute. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks,  I  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  to  whom  I  now  yield,  and  a.sk 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  under  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  43)  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.  Res.  43 

Whereas  the  State  of  Illinois  proudly 
entered  the  Federal  Union  as  the  twenty- 
first  State  on  the  3d  day  of  December  1818: 
and 

Whereas  from  that  day  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois have  Joined  together  to  maintain,  de- 
fend, and  enlarge  the  free  Institutions  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  founded,  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
its  people  and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  generations  of  Its  citizens  have 
renewed  their  historic  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republic;  and 

Whereas  the  Inspiring  example  set  by  Its 
great-est  citizen  has  evoked  the  admiration 
of  the  world  and  has  caused  the  State  to 
adopt  the  slogan  "Land  of  Lincoln":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bij  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  recog- 
nizes and  commends  the  yearlong  celebra- 
tion to  be  held  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  com- 
mencing in  December  1967,  and  extending 
to  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
the  Union  in  December  1968,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extends  Its  most  cordal  greetings  and 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  Its  sesquicentennial  an- 
niversarv. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  commemorate  the  proud  his- 
tory of  Illinois  on  the  occasion  of  its 
sesquicentennial  and  salute  the  bright 
prospects  for  its  future. 

Not  the  least  of  its  contributions  to 
the  Nation  is  the  service,  in  peace  and 
war,  and  under  five  Presidents,  of  the 
illustrious  Senator  Dirksen — a  mar  re- 
spected not  only  in  his  own  State  and 
Nation  but  throughout  the  free  world. 

While  he  and  I  may  be  somewhat  less 
than  completely  objective  on  the  subject, 
I  am  confident  that  the  committee  to 
which  the  resolution  is  referred  will  find 
much  of  merit  in  Illinois'  contribution  to 
our  national  heritage  and  history. 

For  as  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
pointed  out,  the  story  of  Illinois  is  peo- 
ple: sturdy  Swedes  who  built  sod  houses 
on  Bishop  Hill  a  century  ago;  scientists 
who  shattered  the  atom  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago:  rugged  miners  going 
deep  into  the  earth  in  southern  niir.ois; 
farmers  seeing  the  land  for  both  its 
beauty  and  its  bounty;  and  city  dwellers 
for  many  of  whom  noonday  is  the  mid- 
night hour. 

Illiiaois — the  Land  of  Lincoln — is  a 
blend  of  action  and  geography  :'vhigh  fi- 
nance on  LaSalle  Street  and  the  ancient, 
exotic  beauty  of  the  Shawnee  Forest; 
factories  in  the  Quad-Cities  and  the  net- 
work of  navigation  and  soil  conservation 
dams;  university  students  going  to  and 
fro  to  classes  in  a  busy  city  and  a  green 
and  verdant  land  nestled  between  the 
broad,  smooth-flowing  Mississippi  and 
Oiiio  Rivers. 

Two  of  Illinois'  native  sons  have  cap- 
tured in  written  word  the  courageous, 
yet  quixotic,  nature  of  the  people  and 
the  stuff  of  our  great  State. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  laid  to  rest  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  native  Galesburg. 
In  a  la."ge  measure,  it  was  he  who 
brought  Abraham  Lincoln  to  present-day 
America.  But  he  created  niunerous  me- 
morials to  Illinois,  not  only  of  Chicago, 
in  perhaps  his  most  famous  poem,  but 
memorials  to  the  land,  and  its  people: 

Bury  this  old  Illinois  farmer  with  respect 

He  slept  the  Illinois  nights  of  his  life  after 
days  of  work  in   Illinois  cornfields. 

Now  he  goes  on  a  long  sleep. 

The  wind  he  listened  to  in  the  cornsllk  and 
the  tassels,  the  wind  that  combed  his 
red  beard  zero  mornings  when  the 
snow  lay  white  on  the  yellow  ears  in 
the  bushel  basket  at  the  corncrib. 

The  same  wind  will  now  blow  over  the  place 
here  where  his  hands  must  dream  of 
Illinois  corn. 

That  great  Chicago  newspaperman, 
Ben  Hecht.  wrote  proudly  and  colorfully 
of  Chicago: 

"The  nation's  greatest  intellectual  metrop- 
olis," said  Mr.  Read.  "With  the  finest  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  land.  Stone  and  Kimball. 
And  the  finest  magazine  off  American  or 
European  presses — The  Chap  Book.  A  periodi- 
cal that  put  London's  Yellow  Book  in  the 
shade.  And  a  concentration  of  literary 
geniuses  unequalled  Ln  any  other  city.  There 
were  a  few  first-rate  fellows  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— Bierce,  Morrow,  London,  Sterling. 
Nobody  in  New  York  City  except  Crane  and 
some  scribbling  professors  who  looked  down 
on  him.  But  In  Chicago,  sir,  literature 
flourished.  It  was  a  time  of  wit  and  gaiety 
which  I  find  now  gone  from  the  world.  We 
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bad  men  of  talent  among  us,  newspaper 
Neda.  Theodore  Drel«er,  who  worked  on  Mike 
McDonald's  Globe.  James  Whltcomb  Riley 
who  gladdened  the  old  Inter  Ocean  with 
tender  songa.  Flnley  Peter  Dvmne  who  tolled 

00  the  Trtbime.  Oene  Field  who  graced  the 
Dally  News  staff.  George  Ade,  who  reported 
fur  the  Record.  Henry  B.  FxUler,  Stanley 
Wayman.  BClm  Hubbard,  Artemus  Ward.  Bill 
Nye,  Harold  Fredericks,  and  others.  My 
dotage  has  mislaid  their  names.  But  I  assure 
you  there  were  drovee  of  them  within  s 
stone's  throw  of  where  we  sit." 

Our  visitor  swallowed  another  cupful,  and 
straightened  his  yellow-white  beard. 

"Yes  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "we  enjoyed  a 
civilization  that  was  bright  with  wit  and 
happy  human  antics.  Forgive  me  If  I  boast, 
but  the  past  was  full  of  things  that  are  no 
more.  It  was  a  grand  time." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  grand  time.  The  Illi- 
nois past  was  Indeed  "full  of  things  which 
are  no  more,"  a  rich  heritage  of  this 
heartland  of  the  Nation.  And  an  equally 
bright  future  lies  ahead,  with  challenge 
to  match  opportunities  unpredictable 
and  limitless.  In  the  words  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg, "Is  there  something  finished?  And 
some  new  beginning  on  the  way?  " 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  all  Sena- 
tors and  all  States  would  join  in  cele- 
brating not  only  the  sesquicentennial  of 
a  great  State,  but  as  well  this  common 
heritage  shared  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  Chicago  is  today  in  the 
midst  of  controversy  over  a  piece  of  art 
designed  by  Picaso  that  has  just  been 
unveiled  in  front  of  our  new  civic  center. 
Standing  five  stories  high,  it  dwarfs  the 
Chicago  citizenry  who  day  and  night 
crowd  our  downtown  civic  plaza  to  gaze 
in  awe  at  this  monumental  work.  Picaso 
has  been  condemned  by  some  as  a  mean 
old  man  playing  a  cruel  hoax  on  Chicago. 
He  has  been  praised  by  others  as  the 
greatest  living  artist  who  has  given  one 
of  his  greatest  works  to  our  city.  When 

1  asked  a  little  girl  last  week  as  we  stood 
in  front  of  this  magnificent  work  what  it 
symbolized  to  her,  she  said,  "A  dragon 
with  angels  wings."  To  me  it  is  bold, 
dynamic,  forward-looking  just  as  Chi- 
cago Is  and  just  as  the  State  of  Illinois 
is,  drawing  heavily  upon  our  historical 
past,  living  to  the  fullest  our  exciting 
present,  and  thinking  everlastingly  of 
building  a  finer  and  greater  State  for  our 
future  generations. 


The  effects  of  Security  Council  action 
would  extend  beyond  the  Council  Itself,  be- 
yond the  United  Nations  Itself.  Action  by 
the  Council  reverberatea  down  the  corridors 
and  Into  the  otBces  and  attitudes  of  the 
member  nations.  Thus,  as  Senator  Mansfield 
pointed  out  Monday,  action  by  the  Security 
CouncU  is  one  of  the  stefis  that  can,  and 
should,  be  taken  to  "mobilize  the  diplomatic 
community  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  sug- 
gestion by  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
others  that  the  Vietnam  matter  go  before 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  no  more  important  issue  than 
Vietnam  concerning  the  security  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  appropriate  body 
than  the  Security  CouncU  to  consider  the 
Issue.  All  of  the  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
Issue. 

The  effects  of  Security  Council  action 
would  extend  beyond  the  Council  Itself,  be- 
yond the  United  Nations  Itself.  Action  by  the 
Council  reverberates  down  the  corridors  and 
into  the  offices  and  attitudes  of  the  member 
nations.  Thus,  as  Senator  Mansfield  pointed 
out  Monday,  action  by  the  Security  Council 
is  one  of  the  steps  that  can,  and  should,  be 
taken  to  'mobilize  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nity of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam." 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  VIET- 
NAM^STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
METCALF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  who 
is  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  wishes  to  be 
associated  with  statements  made  on 
Monday,  yesterday,  and  today  by  Sen- 
ators AnCEN,  PULBRICHT,  COOPER,  SPARK- 

MAN,  Lausche,  Burdick,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Byro  of  Virginia,  Symington,  Allott, 
Church,  Carlson,  Hart,  Brewster, 
Morse,  Yarborough,  Pastore,  and  my- 
self, in  the  proposal  that  the  Vietnamese 
matter  go  before  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  My  colleague  says: 
There  is  no  more  Important  Issue  than 
Vietnam  concerning  the  security  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  appropriate  body 
than  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the 
issue.  All  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
issue. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  few. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  Senate  will 
convene  at  what  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  12  o'clock  noon. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  query  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  tomorrow.  As 
I  imderstand,  there  will  be  no  business 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  at  all.  There 
will  be  some  speakers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  antici- 
pates some  speakers? 
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MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  passed  S.  974,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  duly  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
return  to  the  Senate  the  papers  on 
S.  974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  that  is  done, 
will  the  measure  be  automatically  re- 
turned to  the  calendar?  If  not,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  returned 
to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESID.TNG  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  done  on  the  motion  to  reconsider ;  and 
upon  the  papers  being  returned  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  matter 
may  be  taken  up. 


ORDER  OP  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
September  8,  1967,  from  10  a.m.  until 
5  p.m.,  all  committees  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  file  reports,  together  with 
Individual,  supplemental,  or  minority 
views,  if  desired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  534  and  535. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  nonp 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCLOSURE   OF  CORPORATE 
EQUITY   OWNERSHIP 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  510)  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securi- 
ties under  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  section  12(1)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  12,  13,  14(a),  14(c),  and  16" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  12, 
13,  14(a),  14(c),  14(d),  14(f),  and  16". 

Sec.  2.  Section  13  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  who,  after  acquiring 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  any  equity  security  of  a  class  which  is  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title. 
Is  directly  or  indirectly  the  beneficial  owner 
of  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  class 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  acquisition, 
send  to  the  Issuer  of  the  security  at  Its  prin- 
cipal executive  oflfice,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  send  to  each  exchange  where  the 
security  Is  traded,  and  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, a  statement  containing  such  of  the 
following  Information,  and  such  additional 
Information,  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors — 

"(A)  the  background  and  Identity  of  all 
persons  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  pur- 
chases have  been  or  are  to  be  effected; 

"(B)  the  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
or  other  consideration  used  or  to  be  used  in 
making  the  purchases,  and  If  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price  or  propoeed  purchase  price  is 


represented  or  Is  to  be  represented  by  funds 
or  other  consideration  borrowed  or  other- 
wise obtained  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  trading  such  security,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  transaction  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  thereto,  except  that  where  a  source 
of  funds  is  a  loan  made  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  by  a  bank,  as  defined  In  section 
3(a)  (6)  of  this  title,  It  will  be  sufBclent  to  so 
state; 

"(C)  if  the  purpose  of  the  purchases  or 
prospective  purchases  is  to  acquire  control  of 
the  business  of  the  Issuer  of  the  securities, 
any  plans  or  proposals  which  such  persons 
may  have  to  liquidate  such  Issuer,  to  sell  its 
assets  to  or  merge  It  with  any  other  persons, 
or  to  make  any  other  major  change  in  Its 
business  or  corporate  structure; 

"(D)  the  number  of  shares  of  such  secu- 
rity which  are  beneficially  owned,  and  the 
number  of  shares  concerning  which  there  is 
a  right  to  acquire,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
(1)  such  person,  and  (li)  by  each  associate 
of  such  person,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  each  such  associate;  and 

"(E)  Information  as  to  any  contracts,  ar- 
rangements, or  understandings  with  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  any  securities  of  the  Is- 
suer, including  but  not  limited  to  transfer 
of  any  of  the  securities.  Joint  ventures,  loan 
or  option  arrangements,  puts  or  calls,  guar- 
anties of  loans,  guaranties  against  loss  or 
guaranties  of  profits,  division  of  losses  or 
profits,  or  the  giving  or  withholding  of 
proxies,  naming  the  persons  with  whom 
such  contracts,  arrangements,  or  under- 
standings have  been  entered  Into,  and  giving 
the  details  thereof. 

"(2)  If  any  material  change  occurs  In  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  statements  to  the  is- 
suer and  the  exchange,  and  in  the  statement 
filed  with  the  Commission,  an  amendment 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Issuer  and  the 
exchange  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission, In  accordance  with  such  niles  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

"(3)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an  Is- 
suer, such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be  deemed 
a  'person'  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  class  of  any 
security,  such  class  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  se- 
curities of  such  class,  exclusive  of  any  se- 
curities of  such  class  held  by  or  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Issuer. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  any  acquisition  or  offer  to  acquire 
securities  made  or  proposed  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a  registration  statement  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933; 

"(B)  any  acquisition  of  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  a  security  which,  together  with 
all  other  acquisitions  by  the  same  person  of 
securities  of  the  same  class  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  does  not  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  that  class; 

"(C)  any  acquisition  of  an  equity  security 
by  the  Issuer  of  such  security; 

"(D)  any  acquisition  or  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  a  security  which  the  Commission,  by 
rules  or  regulations  or  by  order,  shall  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  not 
entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of,  and  not  hav- 
ing the  effect  of,  changing  or  influencing  the 
control  of  the  Issuer  or  otherwise  as  not 
comprehended  within  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(e)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  issuer, 
to  purchase  any  equity  security  which  It  has 
issued  in  contravention  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  In- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  or 
In  order  to  prevent  such  acts  and  practices 
as  are  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  manipulative. 


Such  rules  and  regulations  may  require  such 
Issuer  to  provide  holders  of  equity  securities 
of  such  class  with  such  Information  relating 
to  the  reasons  for  such  purchase,  the  source 
of  funds,  the  number  of  shares  to  be  pur- 
chased, the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  se- 
curities, the  method  of  purchase,  and  such 
additional  Information,  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors, 
or  which  the  Conunisslon  deems  to  be  ma- 
terial to  a  determination  whether  such  se- 
curity should  be  sold. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
purchase  by  or  for  the  issuer,  or  any  person 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  the  Issuer,  or  any  bonus,  profit 
sharing,  pension,  retirement,  thrift,  savings. 
Incentive,  stock  purchase,  or  similar  plan  of 
the  Issuer  or  any  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  piuchase  by  the  Issuer." 

Sec.  3.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, directly  or  Indirectly,  by  use  of  the  malls 
or  by  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  or  otherwise,  to 
make  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or 
invitation  for  tenders  of,  any  class  of  any 
equity  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title,  If,  after  consum- 
mation thereof,  such  person  would,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  be  the  beneficial  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  class,  unless  at 
the  time  copies  of  the  offer  or  request  or 
invitation  are  first  published  or  sent  or  given 
to  security  holders  such  person  has  filed  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  containing  such 
of  the  Information  specified  in  section  13(d) 
of  this  title,  and  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors.  All  requests  or  invitations  for 
tenders  or  advertisements  making  a  tender 
offer  or  requesting  or  inviting  tenders  of  such 
a  security  shall  be  filed  as  a  part  of  such 
statement  and  shall  contain  such  of  the  In- 
formation contained  In  such  statement  as 
the  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribe.  Copies  of  any  additional 
material  soliciting  or  requesting  such  tender 
offers  subsequent  to  the  Initial  solicitation 
or  request  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission not  later  than  the  time  copies  of 
such  material  are  first  published  or  sent  or 
given  to  security  holders.  Copies  of  all  state- 
ments, in  the  form  In  which  such  material  Is 
furnished  to  security  holders  and  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  sent  to  the  Issuer  not  later 
than  the  date  such  material  Is  first  pub- 
lished or  sent  or  given  to  any  security  holders. 

"(2)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an 
Issuer,  such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be 
deemed  a  'person'  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  class  of  any 
security,  such  class  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  such  class,  exclusive  of  any  sec\u-l- 
tles  of  such  class  held  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  Issuer. 

"(4)  Any  solicitation  or  recommendation 
to  the  holders  of  such  a  security  to  accept 
or  reject  a  tender  offer  or  request  or  Invita- 
tion for  tenders  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
IH-late  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors. 

"(5)   Securities   deposited   pursuant   to   a 


tender  offer  or  request  or  Invitation  for 
tenders  may  be  withdrawn  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  depositor  at  any  time  until  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  days  after  the  time  defini- 
tive copies  of  the  offer  or  request  or  Invita- 
tion are  first  published  or  sent  or  given  to 
security  holders,  and  at  any  time  after  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  original  tender 
offer  or  request  or  Invitation,  except  as  the 
Commission  may  otherwise  prescribe  by 
rules,  regulations,  or  order  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors. 

"(6)  Where  any  person  makes  a  tender 
offer,  or  request  or  Invitation  for  tenders,  for 
less  than  all  the  outstanding  equity  securi- 
ties cf  a  class,  and  where  a  greater  number 
of  securities  is  deposited  pursuant  thereto 
within  ten  days  after  copies  of  the  offer  or 
request  or  Invitation  are  first  published  or 
sent  or  given  to  security  holders  than  such 
person  is  bound  or  willing  to  take  up  and 
pay  for,  the  securities  taken  up  shall  be 
taken  up  as  nearly  as  may  be  pro  rata,  dis- 
regarding fractions,  according  to  the  number 
of  securities  deposited  by  each  depositor. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  also 
apply  to  securities  deposited  within  ten  days 
after  notice  of  an  increase  In  the  considera- 
tion offered  to  security  holders,  as  described 
in  paragraph  (7).  Is  first  published  or  sent 
or  given  to  security  holders. 

"(7)  Where  any  person  varies  the  terms 
of  a  tender  offer  or  request  or  invitation  for 
tenders  before  the  expiration  thereof  by  in- 
creasing the  consideration  offered  to  holders 
of  such  securities,  such  person  shall  pay  the 
increased  consideration  to  each  security 
holder  whose  securities  are  taken  up  and 
paid  for  pursuant  to  the  tender  offer  or  re- 
quest or  invitation  for  tenders  whether  or 
not  such  securities  have  been  taken  up  by 
such  person  before  the  variation  of  the 
tender  offer  or  request  or  Invitation. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  offer  for,  or  request 
or  invitation  for  tenders  of,  any  security — 

"(A)  proposed  to  be  made  by  means  of  a 
registration  statement  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933; 

"(B)  If  the  acquisition  of  such  security, 
together  with  all  other  acquisitions  by  the 
same  person  of  securities  of  the  same  class 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  would 
not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  that  class; 

"(C)   by  the  Issuer  of  such  security;  or 

"(D|  which  the  Commission,  by  rules  or 
regulations  or  by  order,  shall  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  not  en- 
tered Into  for  the  purpose  of,  and  not  having 
the  effect  of,  changing  or  Infiuenclng  the 
control  of  the  Issuer  or  otherwise  as  not  com- 
prehended within  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  make  any  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omit  to  state  any  material  fact  neces- 
sary In  order  to  make  the  statements  made. 
In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  made,  not  misleading,  or  to 
engage  in  any  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative  acts  or  practices.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  tender  offer  or  request  or  In- 
vitation for  tenders,  or  any  solicitation  of  se- 
curity holders  in  opposition  to  or  In  favor  of 
any  such  offer,  request,  or  invitation. 

"(f)  If,  pursuant  to  any  arrangement  or 
understanding  with  the  person  or  persons 
acquiring  securities  in  a  transaction  subject 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  13  of  this  title,  any  per- 
sons are  to  be  elected  or  designated  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Issuer,  otherwise  than  at  a 
meeting  of  security  holders,  and  the  persons 
so  elected  or  designated  will  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  the  Issuer,  then, 
prior  to  the  time  any  such  person  takes  office 
as  a  director,  and  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Issuer  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  transmit  to  all  holders  of  record  of 
securities  of  the  Issuer  who  would  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  a  meeting  for  election  of  directors. 
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InXormatlon  subsuntially  equivalent  to  the 
Information  wblcb  would  be  required  by  sub- 
section <a)  or  (c)  of  thla  section  to  be  trans- 
mitted IX  such  person  or  persons  were  noml- 
uees  lor  election  as  directors  at  a  meeting  of 
sucli  security  holders." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
provide  protection  for  millions  o.'  Amer- 
ican investors  by  requiring  full  disclo- 
sure of  information  in  connection  with 
the  public  offering  and  trading  of  securi- 
ties. These  laws  have  worked  well  in 
providing  the  public  with  adequate  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  intelligent 
investment  decisions.  Of  equal  impor- 
Unce  is  the  fact  that  they  have  en- 
hanced public  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
securities  markets  and  encouraged  their 
healthy  growth  and  development. 

There  are,  however,  some  areas  still 
remaining  where  full  disclosure  Is  nec- 
essary for  investor  protection  but  not 
required  by  present  law.  One  such  area 
is  the  purchase  by  direct  acquisition  or 
by  tender  offers  of  substantial  blocks  of 
the  securities  of  publicly  held  companies. 
S.  510,  cosponsored  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Ciurency  Committee,  provides  for 
investor  protection  in  these  areas.  The 
bill  amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  to  require  the  disclosure  of  perti- 
nent information,  first,  when  a  person 
or  group  of  persons  seek  to  acquire  a 
substantial  block  of  equity  securities  of 
a  corporation  by  a  cash  tender  offer  or 
through  open  market  or  privately  nego- 
tiated purchases,  and  second,  when  a 
corporation  repurchases  its  own  equity 
securities. 

The  corporate  takeover  bid  or  cash 
tender  offer  has  become  over  the  last  6 
years  an  increasingly  favored  method  of 
acquiring  corporate  control — a  situation 
not  contemplated  by  the  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
33  years  ago.  It  is  generally  cheaper  and 
faster  than  the  proxy  solicitation.  Also, 
filings  imder  the  Securities  Acts  which 
disclose  all  pertinent  facts  to  the  invest- 
ing public  are  not  required,  as  they  are 
in  proxy  contests  or  where  one  company 
offers  to  exchange  its  shares  for  those  of 
another.  Evidence  of  the  increased  use 
of  cash  tender  offers  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1960  there  were  only  eight  such 
offers  Involving  listed  companies  as  com- 
pared to  107  in  1966.  In  1960  there  were 
tender  offers  for  $200  million  of  listed 
securities.  By  1965  this  figure  had  In- 
creased to  approximately  $1  billion. 

Under  current  law,  an  individual  or 
group  can  seek  control  of  a  publicly  held 
corporation  by  simply  taking  an  ad  in 
the  newspaper  stating  a  willingness  to 
buy  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  stock. 
The  purchase  price  is  usually  set  at  a 
premium  of  about  20  percent  above  that 
at  which  the  stock  Is  being  sold.  This 
fact  alone  may  well  be  attractive  to  the 
investor  seeking  a  quick  profit. 

By  use  of  a  cash  tender  offer  the  per- 
.son  seeking  control  can  operate  in  almost 
complete  secrecy.  He  need  not  state  the 
source  of  his  funds;  who  his  associates 
are;  why  he  wants  to  acquire  control  of 
the  corporation;  and  what  he  Intends  to 
do  with  it  if  he  gains  control. 
Today,  the  public  shareholder  In  de- 


ciding whether  to  reject  or  accept  a  ten- 
der offer  posseses  limited  information. 
No  matter  what  he  does,  he  acts  without 
adequate  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
decide  rationally  what  is  the  best  course 
of  action.  This  is  precisely  the  dilemma 
which  our  securities  laws  are  designed 
to  prevent. 

The  competence  and  integrity  of  a 
company's  management,  and  of  the  per- 
sons who  seek  management  positions,  are 
of  vital  importance  to  stockholder..  Se- 
crecy in  this  area  is  inconsistent  with 
the  expectations  of  investors  and  im- 
pairs public  confidence  in  our  Nation's 
securities  markets. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  take- 
over bids  should  not  be  discouraged,  since 
they  often  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  pro- 
viding a  check  on  entrenched  but  inef- 
ficient management.  Takeover  bids  are, 
however,  made  for  many  other  reasons, 
and  do  not  always  reflect  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  company. 
In  reporting  this  bill,  the  committee 
has  carefully  weighed  both  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  the  public 
of  the  cash  tender  offer.  'We  have  taken 
extreme  care  to  avoid  tipping  the  scales 
either  in  favor  of  management  or  in 
favor  of  the  person  making  the  takeover 
bids.  S.  510  is  designed  solely  to  require 
full  and  fair  disclosure  for  the  benefit 
of  investors.  The  bill  will  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  offeror  and  manage- 
ment equal  opportunity  to  present  their 
case. 

While  the  bill  may  discourage  tender 
offers  or  other  attempts  to  acquire  con- 
trol by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  light  of  disclosure,  this 
is  but  a  small  price  to  pay  for  adequate 
investor  protection.  Experience  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Se- 
curities Elxchange  Act  of  1934  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  securities  acts 
are  an  aid  to  legitimate  business  trans- 
actions, not  a  hindrance. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  pro- 
vides for  full  disclosure  in  cash  tender 
offers  and  in  stock  acquisitions  of  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  corporation's  equity 
shares. 

Under  this  bill,  all  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning the  identity  and  bswikground  of 
the  person  or  group  making  the  tender 
offer  or  acquisition  must  be  disclosed. 
Stockholders  must  also  be  Informed  as 
to— 

The  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  person 
or  group  involved. 

The  source  of  the  funds  to  be  used  to 
acquire  the  shares  except  where  the 
fimds  are  acquired  from  a  bank  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

Any  financing  arrangements  made  for 
these  funds  and  how  these  arrangements 
will  be  liquidated. 
The  purpose  of  the  tender  offer. 
The  plans  of  the  offeror — if  he  wins 
control  of  the  company — whether  to 
liquidate  it,  sell  its  assets,  merge  it  with 
another  company,  or  to  make  major 
changes  in  its  business  or  corporate 
structure. 

Under  this  legislation  all  persons  so- 
liciting tenders  must  answer  these  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  anyone  acquiring  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  class  of  an  equity 
security  registered  under  the  Securities 


and  Exchange  Act  will  be  required  to 
disclose  similar  Information.  This  is  the 
only  way  Uiat  corporations,  their  share- 
holders and  potential  investors  can  ade- 
quately evaluate  a  tender  offer  or  the 
possible  effects  of  a  change  in  substan- 
tial shareholdings. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
adopt  regulations  requiring  appropriate 
disclosures  when  coiiJorations  repurchase 
their  own  securities. 

Corporate  stock  repurchases  have  be- 
come increasingly  more  Important  over 
the  last  10  years.  In  1963,  corporations 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
repurchased  more  than  26,000,000  shares 
of  their  own  stock  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1.3  billion.  In  contrast,  the  number  of 
shares  purchased  in  this  manner  in  1954 
was  5.800,000  at  a  cost  of  $274  million. 

Corporate  repurchases  of  their  own  se- 
curities serve  a  number  of  legitimate 
purposes.  They  may  result  from  a  desire 
to  reduce  outstanding  capital  stock  fol- 
lowing the  cash  sale  of  operating  divi- 
sions or  subsidiaries.  Companies  may 
also  repurchase  their  shares  in  order  to 
make  them  available  for  options,  ac- 
quisitions, and  employee  stock  purchase 
plans,  without  increasing  the  total 
number  of  shares  outstanding.  Repur- 
chase programs,  however,  have  also  been 
used  by  managements  to  preserve  or 
strengthen  their  control  by  counteract- 
ing tender  offers,  or  to  Increase  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  company's  shares.  What- 
ever the  motive.  If  the  repurchases  are 
substantial,  they  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  market  price  of  the  se- 
curity. The  company's  shareholders  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  market 
price  of  its  stock  should  have  full  in- 
formation regarding  the  company's  In- 
tentions when  such  repurchases  take 
place. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  three  days  of 
extensive  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  testimony  received  at  these 
hearings  was  Indeed  gratifying.  State- 
ments made  by  witnesses  were  most  con- 
structive and  showed  a  widespread  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association,  and  Chairman 
Cohen  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  all  of  whom  work  dally 
with  the  problems  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  with  this  bill  have 
endorsed  the  legislation. 

All  have  recognized  the  need  to  fill  the 
existing  gap  in  the  disclosure  pattern  of 
our  securities  laws. 

The  full  disclosure  principle  was 
thought  to  be  revolutionary  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  secuiities  mar- 
ketplace more  than  30  years  ago.  Many 
predicted  that  it  would  hamper  or  even 
strangle  the  operations  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  The  facts  have  proven 
otherwise.  Full  disclosure  has  given  the 
investing  public  confidence  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Following  this  prem- 
ise, our  Nation's  securities  markets 
have  thrived  and  prospered  over  the 
years.  With  this  legislation,  I  am  sure 
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that  we  will  eliminate  one  of  the  last 
remaining  areas  where  full  disclosure  is 
necessary  but  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 18  of  this  year,  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  a  proposal  which  I  felt  would 
fill  a  significant  gap  in  investor  protec- 
tion. Today,  I  am  most  pleased  to  see 
that  bill  brought  before  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action.  The  passage  of  S.  510 
will  revitalize  the  strength,  vitality,  and 
integrity  of  our  entire  securities  system. 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  when  I  was 
personally  made  aware  of  the  defect  in 
our  securities  laws  which  S.  510  seeks 
to  correct.  At  that  time,  a  French  bank 
through  a  Swiss  subsidiary  made  a  pub- 
lic tender  offer  to  purchase  a  large  block 
of  stock  in  a  corporation — Columbia  Mo- 
tion Pictures  which  plays  a  significant 
role  In  the  economy  of  California.  With- 
out revealing  Its  true  Intentions,  the 
bank,  after  It  had  obtained  the  shares, 
prepared  to  join  forces  with  a  few  other 
dissident  shareholders  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  absolute  control  of  the  corporation. 
If  this  attempt  had  succeeded,  Colum- 
bia would  have  found  itself  under  the 
control  of  a  combination  including  sig- 
nificant foreign  Interests,  without  prior 
notice  to  the  company,  without  an  op- 
portunity for  examination  into  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  tender  offer, 
and  without  any  regard  for  the  rights 
of  its  stockholders. 

On  April  5,  1967,  a  similar  cash  tender 
offer  was  made  for  a  large  block  of  stock 
in  Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer,  Inc.  Again,  the 
identities  of  the  offerors  were  kept  secret. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  today  alms  at 
doing  away  with  such  secrecy  in  security 
transactions.  Its  mechanics  have  been 
worked  out  carefully  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  con- 
junction with  representatives  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Legitimate  businessmen  certainly  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  full  disclosure  on 
cash  tender  offers.  The  stockholders  have 
a  right  to  know  who  they  are  dealing 
with,  what  commitments  have  been  made, 
and  the  Intentions  and  plans  of  the 
offeror.  So  does  the  public. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  20  million 
individual  Americans  who  actively  par- 
ticipate in  this  Nation's  investment  com- 
munity. The  American  people  have  placed 
a  tremendous  trust  in  the  strength,  in- 
tegrity, and  vitality  of  our  securities  sys- 
tem. It  Is  our  responsibility  to  protect  and 
safeguard  that  public  trust  through  effec- 
tive Federal  laws  and  regulations.  I  be- 
lieve S.  510  represents  a  fulfillment  of 
that  responsibility  to  the  American 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  this  matter  be- 
fore we  act  on  It? 


Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  bill  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  tMr.  Kuchel] 
and  I  introduced  jointly,  and  it  has  gone 
through  the  entire  legislative  committee 
process.  Hearings  were  held,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  without 
dissent.  This  legislation  fills  a  gap  which 
now  exists  in  our  securities  laws  dealing 
with  full  disclosure  of  corporate  equity 
ownership.  This  one  area  has  been  over- 
looked until  now — the  area  where  owner- 
ship of  companies  is  sought  through 
what  is  called  the  cash -tender  offer. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  disclosure  requirements 
which  now  exist,  for  example,  in  con- 
tests through  proxies  for  controlling 
ownership  in  a  company. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation.  Let  the  record 
clearly  show  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  approved  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  delighted  that  the  head 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  came 
down  here  and  said  this  was  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose 
who  wishes  to  purchase  stock  in  an  Amer- 
ican corporation.  This  bill  fills  a  gap,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  sponsor- 
ing it. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
buttressed.  Indeed,  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  California, 
which  I  appreciated. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  a  bill  of 
this  character  Is  naturally  very  impor- 
tant to  the  securities  markets  and  to 
those  who  hold  securities.  There  are 
millions  In  our  country  who  do,  so  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
not  mind  If  I  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

First,  was  this  meastire  unanimously 
reported  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  gather  that  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  had 
the  across-the-board  approval  of  the 
securities  Industry  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  stated,  the  approval 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission as  well  as  that  of  the  stock 
exchanges. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  It  did  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  stock  exchanges?  That  is 
very  Important.  Did  that  approval  in- 
clude the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  American  Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  The  Pacific  Coast  Stock 
Exchange,  and  other  stock  exchanges? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  bill.  I  gather,  now 
goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives ;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  One  other  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator:  There  is 


no  intendment  in  the  measure,  or  in  the 
fact  that  the  measure  Is  offered,  to  in 
any  way  condemn  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing tenders,  is  there?  Sometimes  stock- 
holders do  very  well  because  of  tenders, 
especially  competitive  tenders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
Is  no  intention  in  any  way  to  prohibit 
tender  offers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  might  encourage  them.  Through  this 
legislation  people  will  have  more  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  able  to  Intelligently 
decide  whether  to  accept  a  tender  offer 
and  sell  their  shares  to  a  group  which 
may  wish  to  obtain  a  controlling  Interest. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  It  requires  full  dis- 
closure, I  assume,  of  the  group,  its  ante- 
cedents, its  purposes,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  And 
Its  source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  And  its  source  of  financ- 
ing. One  last  question  on  this  score :  The 
Senator  represents  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
accept  his  representation  fully,  that  this 
is  analogous  to  the  proxy  rules,  so  that 
vei-y  much  the  same  principles  obtain  as 
to  what  the  British  call  a  takeover,  as  to 
a  proxy  fight  by  a  group  of  stockholders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
legislation  is  patterned  on  the  present 
law  and  the  regulations  which  govern 
proxy  contests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  it  seek  to  avoid  or 
does  it  seek  to  do  anything  about  the 
purchase  of  control,  as  it  Is  called,  In  the 
open  market?  That  sometimes  happens, 
rather  than  a  cash  tender. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Could 
the  Senator  from  New  York  further  am- 
plify his  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  A  group  often  goes 
out  and  simply  buys,  on  the  open  market, 
enough  stock  to  have  working  control 
of  a  company,  in  a  competitive  manner, 
and  no  seller  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  necessarily  knows  who  the 
buyer  Is,  though  the  stock  may  be  run 
up  very  materially. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Dis- 
closure Is  required  where  the  effort  Is  to 
obtain  10  percent  or  more  of  a  company's 
stock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  the  oustandlng  stock? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  And  I  assume  there  are 
Indicia  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  effort 
to  obtain  controlling  interest,  so  that 
not  everybody  who  goes  out  and  buys  in 
the  open  market,  over  a  period  of  time. 
10  percent  of  a  particular  issue,  is  neces- 
sarily required  to  qualify  under  this  act; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  those 
assurances,  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. I  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  new  financial  techniques  al- 
ways require  new  methods  of  financial 
control;  and  I  will  be  the  first  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  Senator  from  California  may  very 
well  have  come  abreast  of  a  very  real 
problem  in  this  regard. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  the  problem 
of  mergers  and  consolidations,  and  we 
have  the  problem  of  exchanges  of  stock, 
whether  as  a  result  of  merger  and  con- 
solidation or  otherwise;  but  I  gather  that 
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the  point  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Senator  from  California  is 
that  this  Is  at  least  a  beginning  in  keep- 
ing up  with  getting  adequate  represen- 
tation and  adequate  information  on  the 
part  of  the  stockholder,  who  could  con- 
ceivably be  imposed  upon,  without  deny- 
ing him  the  opportunities  which  result 
from  the  competlve  bidding  for  a  block 
of  stock  of  a  given  company. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  whose  State,  of  course. 
Is  the  host  of  both  major  exchanges,  al- 
though I  come  from  a  State  that  is  try- 
ing to  win  them  away. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Fortunately,  this  bill 
does  not  deal  with  that  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  510)  was  passed. 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  GUAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1763)  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam,  which  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

SHORT    TPTLE 

SscnoN  1.  Tblfl  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Ouain  Development  Fund  Act  of  1967". 

FUUFOSX 

Sec.  2.  For  tbe  purpose  of  promoting 
economic  development  In  the  territory  of 
Guam,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  paid  to  the  government  of  Guam  for 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act  the  siun  of  $5,000,- 
000. 

S«c.  3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  the  government  of  Guam 
atjAll  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  such  funds  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  plan  shall 
designate  an  agency  or  agencies  of  such  gov- 
ernment as  the  agency  or  agencies  for  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  shall  set  forth 
the  policies  and  procedtires  to  be  followed  in 
furthering  the  economic  development  of 
Guam  through  a  program  which  shall  in- 
clude and  make  provision  for  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  promote  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  industry  in 
Guam  through  a  revolving  fund  for  such 
purposes:  Provided,  That  the  term  of  any 
locm  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-flve  years;  that  such  loans 
shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  lns\irance,  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  such  rate  per  annum  as  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  reasonable  and  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  which 
rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry  upon  the  request  of  the  author- 
ized agency  or  agencies  of  the  government  of 
Guam;  and  that  premium  charges  for  the  in- 
surance and  guarantee  of  loans  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  rates  which  will  be  adequate  to 
cover  expenses  and  probable  losses  related  to 
the  loan  guarantee  program. 

Sxc.  4.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  plan  that  financing  is  other- 
wise unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.  The  maximum  participation  in 


the  funds  made  available  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  available  funds  to  any  single  project, 
to  90  per  centum  of  loan  guarantee,  and, 
with  respect  to  all  loans,  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation prudent  under  the  circumstances 
of  individual  loans  but  directly  related  to 
minimum  essential  participation  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  in  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement, 
repayment,  and   accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  The  Governor  of  Guam  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government  of 
Guam  administering  the  plan  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
551),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1763  Is  to  establish  a  $5 
million  fund  which  the  government  of  Guam 
will  use  to  make  loans  to  stimulate  and 
develop  private  industries  and  private  enter- 
prises on  Guam. 

BACKGROUND 

Prior  to  World  War  II  Guam's  economy  was 
based  almost  exclusively  on  agriculture  and 
fishing.  More  than  3  years  of  Japanese  oc- 
cupation plus  liberation  by  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Guam's  only  cash  crop,  copra, 
and  the  subsequent  construction  of  large 
naval  installations  created  an  economy  al- 
most completely  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment employment.  Neither  the  agricultural 
nor  fishing  economies  have  been  restored. 
In  the  two  decades  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Guam's  attempts  to  develop  a  new 
civilian  economy  of  its  own  have  been  re- 
stricted by  our  military  buildup  there  and  by 
natural  disaster  such  as  Typhoon  Karen 
which  struck  the  Island  In  1962.  This,  cou- 
pled with  Guam's  remoteness  to  the  main- 
land and  sources  of  capital,  has  made  It  ex- 
tremely dilficult  for  business  and  industry 
to  get  started.  As  a  result.  Guam's  Industrious 
and  independent  people  have  been  largely 
reduced  to  existing  on  the  military,  which 
today  comprises  about  80  percent  of  Guam's 
economy. 

NEED 

In  enacting  Public  Law  88-170,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  Guam.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  imperative  need  to  develop  a  viable 
civilian  economy  and  thus  provided  under 
section  6  of  the  act.  authorization  of  $200,- 
000  for  a  Federal  Territorial  Commission  to 
make  a  long-range  economic  study  for 
Guam.  In  1966,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior released  its  two-volume  economic  de- 
velopment study  which  showed  that  Guam 
has  excellent  economic  potential  in  several 
areas:  tourism,  assembly  plants,  fishing,  and 
livestock.  The  Guam  Economic  Development 
Authority,  an  arm  of  the  government  of 
Guam  created  by  the  local  legislature,  has 
aggressively  followed  up  these  recommenda- 
tions, searching  to  attract  suitable  business 
enterprises  to  the  Island,  but  capital  re- 
mains the  problem;  sufficient  private  financ- 


ing simply  has  not  been  available  to  do  the 
Job.  As  an  example,  the  first  recommendation 
of  Interior's  economic  study  was  for  a  first- 
class  hotel  capable  of  attracting  and  accom- 
modating tourists  for  which  Guam  has  ex- 
cellent natural  facilities,  beautiful  coral 
beaches,  a  pleasant  climate  and  many  Inter- 
esting historic  attractions.  Shortly  after  the 
study  was  released,  the  leaders  on  Guam 
selected  a  hotel  site,  approved  architectural 
plans  and  established  a  nonprofit  corporation 
to  handle  financing  of  the  hotel.  Of  the  $2  8 
million  required  to  build  the  planned  150- 
room  structure,  all  but  $500,000  has  been 
raised  or  guaranteed  in  loans.  Yet  the  proj- 
ect has  been  stalled  for  months  because  the 
remaining  $500,000  cannot  be  obtained.  In 
addition  to  the  hotel,  loan  funds  are  needed 
to  develop  agricultural  enterprises,  commer- 
cial fishing,  manufacturing  and  service  in- 
dustries, and  for  the  construction  of  an  in- 
dustrial park. 

S.  1763,  the  Guam  Development  Act  of 
1967,  will  provide  what  Guam  patently  needs 
most:  an  economic  mechanism  to  help  de- 
velop a  viable  civilian  economy.  The  bill  as 
amended  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  Guam  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  the  sum  of  $5  million.  Prior  to  the 
time  the  authorized  funds  are  made  available 
to  Guana,  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  funds  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  approved  by  him.  The  plan  must 
designate  the  agency  or  agencies  of  Guam's 
government  that  will  administer  the  plan. 
It  must  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  l>e  followed  in  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  the  territory  through  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  pro- 
mote private  enterprise  and  private  industry 
and  make  provision  for  a  revolving  loan  fund 
for  such  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  1763,  as 
introduced,  to  include  several  specific  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  use  of  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill.  The  term 
of  any  loan  made  under  this  act  would  not 
exceed  25  years.  This  term  is  expected  to  be 
granted  only  in  those  cases  Involving  proj- 
ects requiring  substantial  construction  of 
buildings,  etc.  Otherwise  the  duration  of 
loans  should  range  from  a  period  of  15  to  25 
years,  as  is  presently  required  by  the  act 
governing  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
All  loans  will  require  payment  of  interest  at 
rates  determined  to  be  reasonable,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Premium  charges 
for  insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  are  re- 
quired at  rates  to  be  established  which  will 
adequately  cover  expenses  and  profitable 
losses. 

Section  4  requires  that  no  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  will  be  approved  if  financing  is 
otherwise  available  to  an  applicant  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions.  This  section  also 
requires  that  the  maximum  participation  in 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  act  shall 
be  limited  to  25  percent  of  available  funds  to 
any  single  project  and  to  90  percent  of  any 
loan  guarantee. 

Section  5  specifies  that  the  plan  provided 
for  in  section  3  shall  contain  such  fiscal  and 
accounting  procedures  as  wUl  assure  proper 
disbursements  and  repayment  of  all  loans. 

Section  6  requires  that  the  Governor  of 
Guam  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  and  section  7  authorizes  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 
audit  the  agency,  or  agencies,  administering 
this  loan  program. 
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OUR  PROMISE  TO  URBAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  In  an  act  of  statesmanship  and 


vision,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee refused  to  turn  back  on  oppor- 
tunity, renewal,  and  hope  in  the  Ameri- 
can city. 

By  voting  $537  million  for  the  model 
cities  program — almost  the  full  amount 
requested  by  President  Johnson — and 
$40  milUon  for  the  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram— the  full  amount  requested — plus 
$15  million  desperately  needed  to  ad- 
vance urban  research,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  effectively 
launched  a  Magna  Carta  for  Urban 
America. 

Led  by  the  consummate  and  under- 
standing hand  of  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
NUsoN  of  Washington,  and  aided  by 
others  who  deeply  understand  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  urban  society,  these  Sena- 
tors boldly  demonstrated  that  programs 
for  the  cities  are  not  just  "urban"  pro- 
grams, they  are  American  programs. 

The  Senate  committee  has  shown  that 
riots  or  no  riots,  they  would  do  the  right 
thing  for  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  look  to  them  from  the 
shadows  of  poverty,  ghettos,  and  shat- 
tered aspirations. 

They  did  not  reward  rioters.  They  did 
not  "reward"  anyone.  They  filled  in  the 
outlines  of  a  blueprint  in  which  the  cities 
will  be  safe,  homes  will  be  healthful,  jobs 
will  be  plentiful,  private  and  public  pro- 
grams will  be  tightly  coordinated  to  in- 
sure maximum  social  and  economic  ef- 
fect. 

We  know,  and  the  President  knows, 
that  these  funds  will  not  bring  the  mil- 
lenium  to  our  cities  tomorrow. 

But  the  Senate  has  shown  it  will  keep 
faith  with  the  cities. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  demonstrated  that  although  money 
may  not  be  the  total  answer  to  America's 
urban  needs,  adequate  funding  of  the 
more  than  $7  billion  in  cities  programs 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Johnson,  is  the  insti-ument  which  can 
lift  our  cities  to  the  stature  they  deserve 
and  must  have  in  an  affluent  progressive 
America. 

In  his  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Mag- 
NusoN  asking  that  these  urban  programs 
be  fully  funded.  President  Johnson  cites 
the  "multiplier"  effect  which  model 
cities  and  rent  supplement  funds  would 
have  on  our  economy  and  society. 

The  millions  in  public  rent  ."supplement 
funds  would  generate  one-half  billion 
dollars  In  private  housing  construction. 

The  few  millions  invested  in  urban  re- 
search will  call  forth  new  funds  from  the 
foundations  and  from  private  business- 
men with  strong  social  awareness. 

The  millions  voted  for  model  cities 
will  draft  new  millions,  perhaps  billions, 
like  a  magnet  from  local  government  it- 
self, from  local  Industry,  from  local  edu- 
cation institutions,  from  all  those  sources 
working  and  fighting  to  transform 
America's  physical  environment. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  said  on  this 
floor  that  "we  are  challenged  now  as  we 
were  before  the  riots  and  during  the 
riots — and  as  we  would  be  challenged 
even  in  the  absence  of  riots — to  face  up 
to  the  plight  of  our  cities." 

I  am  glad  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
been  frightened  away  from  doing  Its 
duty.  It  would  not  be  rushed  Into  cutting 
or  killing  progrsuns  which  would  penalize 


Innocent  men  and  women  In  the  cities 
who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
riots. 

It  deliberated  and  wisely  decided  to 
write  a  new  record  of  accomplishment. 

Yet,  fine  as  our  accomplishments  are 
thus  far,  they  are  not  enough. 

There  waits  before  the  Senate  another 
$7  billion  in  vitally  needed  city  meas- 
ures— the  most  comprehensive  city  pro- 
gram ever  presented  to  a  Congress  by 
an  American  President. 

With  these  measures,  the  Senate 
should  sustain  the  forward  movement  it 
sent  in  motion  yesterday. 

Not  in  a  sense  of  haste,  but  with  a 
sense  of  urgency,  the  Senate  should  now 
move  forward  to  approve  $2.6  billion  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967; 
$50  million  for  crime  control;  $40  million 
for  the  rat  extermination  program;  $25 
million  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act;  $1.6  million  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;  $439  million 
for  manpower  development  and  training ; 
the  increase  the  President  has  requested 
for  older  citizens  on  social  security,  and 
many  others  like  the  Teacher  Corps  ef- 
fort which  has  brought  praise  from  all 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

As  I  recite  the  urban  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  programs  President  John- 
son has  proposed  to  fulfill  them,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  somewhat  rural  phrase 
of  the  poet  Robert  Frost: 

I  have  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep  .  .  .  and 
promises  to  keep  .  .  .  and  promises  to  keep. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  many  promises 
to  keep. 

We  have  promises  to  keep  to  our  lead- 
er and  President  who  has  become  an 
urban  President. 

We  have  promises  to  keep  to  the 
people. 

But,  above  all  we  have  promises  to  keep 
to  ourselves. 

We,  alone,  will  be  the  final  judges  of 
whether  we  have  done  right  by  the  cities 
of  America. 

We,  alone,  will  be  the  final  judges  of 
whether  we  have  answered  the  crying 
needs  of  the  city  and  the  counti-yside. 

With  men  like  President  Johnson  and 
Senator  Magntjson  to  help  us,  I  believe 
the  days  ahead  will  not  find  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  wanting  in  com- 
passion, understanding,  and  courage. 

So  that  the  record  can  be  complete — 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
President  has  long  been  a  champion  of 
the  cause  of  the  American  city,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  President's  key  state- 
ments and  messages  on  the  urban  con- 
dition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mateinal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HocrsiNC  AND  CoMMUNrrT  Development 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  nation  stands  today  at  the  threshold 
of  the  greatest  period  of  growth  In  its  history. 

By  1970,  we  shall  have  to  build  at  least 
two  million  new  homes  a  year  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  of  our  population.  We  will 
need  many  new  classrooms,  uncounted  miles 
of  new  streets  and  utility  lines,  and  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  water  and  sewerage 
facilities.  We  will  need  stores  and  churches 
and  libraries,  distribution  systems  for  goods, 
transportation  systems  for  people  and  com- 
munication systems  for  ideas. 


Above  all.  we  will  need  more  land,  new 
housing  and  orderly  community  develop- 
ment. For  most  of  this  population  growth 
win  be  concentrated  In  the  fringe  areas 
around  existing  metropolitan   communities. 

I.    HOUSING 

Fortunately,  the  old  pressures  on  our  hous- 
ing supply  arising  from  depression  and  war- 
caused  shortages  have  largely  been  overcome. 
But  new  pressures  will  develop  as  the  num- 
ber of  new  families  rises  rapidly  in  the  late 
sixties.  And  great  numbers  of  our  families 
have  yet  to  secure  the  true  goal  of  every 
parent:  not  merely  housing  but  adequate 
housing. 

Now  is  the  time  to  direct  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  home-building  industry  to 
the  great  needs  of  the  neglected  segments 
of  our  population — this  is  necessary  in  lis 
own  right  and  vital  to  the  continued  strength 
of  the  industry. 

Satisfaction  with  the  1.600.000  new  hous- 
ing starts  in  1963  cannot  obscure  the  fact 
that  too  many  minorities,  too  many  families 
of  low  income,  too  many  elderly,  too  many 
rural  families,  and  too  many  military  fam- 
ilies have  not  shared  in  the  housing  im- 
provement which  those  units  represent. 

Unless  we  act  and  act  now,  the  promises 
of  the  National  Housing  Policy  will  remain 
empty  slogans  to  large  numbers  in  these 
groups. 

A.  Housing  for  minorities 

Over  a  year  ago,  President  Kennedy  is- 
sued an  Executive  Order  designed  to  asstire 
opportunities  for  equal  access  to  Federally 
assisted  housing.  Already  a  half  million 
dwelling  units  are — or  soon  will  be — subject 
to  that  order.  This  Administration  will  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  its  efforts  to  translate 
the  pledge  of  that  order  into  meaningful 
practice.  The  program  proposed  in  this  mes- 
sage win  broaden  the  range  of  housing 
choices  open  and  realistically  available  to 
those  whom  discrimination  has  too  long  re- 
stricted. 

B.  Housing  for  loic-income  families 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  has  been  the 
primary  source  of  additional  decent  housing 
for  families  of  low  income.  Over  1500  commu- 
nities— 350  of  them  since  1961 — have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  supplementing  private  ef- 
forts by  creating  housing  authorities  to  build 
and  operate  public  housing  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  100.000  units  of  Federally-aided  public 
housing  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  are  now  all  committed.  But  still  more 
communities  and  more  families  need  such 
housing. 

To  continue  this  program  for  those  who 
have  no  other  effective  opportunity  for  better 
housing,  I  recommend  the  authorization  of 
50.000  additional  public  housing  units  for 
each  of  the  next  four  years. 

Most  of  these  units  should  continue  to  be 
new  construction  to  provide  a  net  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  housing  available  to 
low-income  families.  However,  we  have  at 
this  time  a  real  opportunity  to  make  low- 
rent  housing  available  more  quickly  and  at 
lower  cost  In  many  cities  by  acquiring  units 
from  the  existing  stock  of  private  housing 
and  rehabilitating  them,  where  necessary,  for 
the  use  of  low-income  families.  /  recommend 
amendments  to  the  Public  Housing  Act  to 
facilitate  acquisition  of  existing  housing 
units  within  the  proposed  50.000  units  per 
year. 

In  other  cases,  leasing  of  standard  units 
by  local  public  housing  authorities  for  use 
in  the  low-rent  program  is  a  feasible  and 
economic  approach.  /  recommend,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  authority  for  expanding  lotc- 
rent  housing  include  authorisation  for  local 
housing  authorities  to  lease  40.000  housing 
units  over  the  next  four  years. 

We  have  much  more  to  learn  before  the 
housing  needs  of  our  low-income  population 
can  be  adequately  met.  The  small  demon- 
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stratlon  program  provided  for  this  purpose 
In  the  HouBlng  Act  of  1961  has  permitted  a 
number  of  promising  experiments  to  get  un- 
derway. /  recommend  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion be  authorized  to  continue  this  program 
for  at  least  one  more  year.  During  this  period, 
attention  can  be  given  to  special  housing 
needs,  such  as  those  of  our  physically  handi- 
capped, as  well  as  to  means  of  helping  low- 
Income  persons  obtain  adequate  housing. 
C.  Housing  for  the  elderly 
I  believe  It  especially  unfortunate  that 
many  of  those  who  do  not  have  or  cannot 
secure  decent  housing  are  elderly.  Special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  this  group  at  all 
Income  levels  should  continue. 

The  expansion  and  Improvement  of  public 
housing  programs  that  I  am  recommending 
will  be  used  extensively  for  lower-income 
elderly.  Federal  Insurance  of  loans  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  construction  of  spe- 
cially designed  housing  for  elderly  with  ade- 
quate Incomes.  However,  the  existing  au- 
thority for  funds  to  finance  the  program 
of  low-Interest  direct  Federal  loans  which 
serves  the  moderate-income  elderly  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  /  recommened  that  the  low- 
interest  direct  Federal  loan  program  for  the 
elderly  be  extended  and  additional  funds 
appropriated  to  permit  loans  of  $100  million 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

At  present,  the  successful  program  of 
moderate-income  housing  provided  through 
loan  Insxirance  at  below-marhet  interest 
rates  enacted  In  1961  Is  limited  to  family 
tenants.  In  many  cases,  admission  of  single 
elderly  persons  to  such  housing  would  be 
highly  desirable.  /  recommend  that  single 
elderly  persons  be  made  eligible  for  housing 
financed  by  Federally  insured  below-market 
interest  loans. 

D.  Rural  housing 
The  living  conditions  of  our  rural  fam- 
ilies— Including  the  nearly  one-third  of  oui 
elderly  who  live  on  farms  or  In  small  towns — 
likewise  deserve  and  need  special  considera- 
tion. 

More  than  a  million  rural  families  still 
live  In  homes  of  such  poor  conditions  that 
they  actually  endanger  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  occupants. 

Three  million  rural  families  live  in  homes 
that  need  major  repairs. 

A  third  of  our  rural  homes  do  not  have 
complete  sanitary  facilities. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  rural  homes  are  with- 
out adequate  heating. 

The  rural  housing  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Initiated  In  1949  and 
strengthened  in  1961  and  1962.  have  made  a 
good  start  on  meeting  the  problems  repre- 
sented by  these  statistics,  but  the  20,000  rural 
tamllles  helped  last  year  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Job  to  be  done.  Primary 
reliance  on  direct  Federal  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  however,  neither  necessary  nor — In 
the  volume  required — realistic. 

7  recommend  extension  of  the  expiring  au- 
thorization in  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  insure  loans  on  rental  housing  for  the 
rural  elderly.  Further,  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  basic  rural  housing  loan  program,  /  urge 
that  the  Congresa  enact  an  insured  rural 
housing  loan  program  along  the  lines  of  that 
proposed  by  the  Administration  In  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress. 

/  further  recommend  early  action  on  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  S.  981  to  assist 
with  the  housing  problems  of  domestic  farm 
laborers — problems  which  are  particularly 
acute  for  our  350,000  migrant  farm  workers. 
E.  Military  family  housing 
The  military  man,  in  keeping  with  his  pro- 
fession, expects  to  endure — and  frequently 
does  endxire — personal  hardships  during  his 
career.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to  exp>ect  the 
same  from  his  family.  While  the  Defense  De- 
partment properly  relies  primarily  upon  the 
private  community  to  supply  the  major  por- 
tion of  Its  needs  for  decent  and  economical 
bousing,  an  annual  construction  program  to 


house  the  families  of  military  personnel  Is 
required    In    those    communities    where    the 
severest  chronic  shortages  exist   Accordingly. 
/   have   recommended   in    the   Military   Con- 
struction program  authorisations  and  appro- 
priations for  12.500  additional  units  for  fiscal 
1955  to  meet  the  most  critical  needs. 
F.  Improicm^nts  in  other  honsiTg  programs 
Apart  from  the  housing  needs  of  the  spe- 
cial  groups   already   discussed,   the   partner- 
ship between   private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment— exemplified  by  Federal  guarantees  and 
Insurance    of     private    housing    credit— has 
made  possible  good  housing  and  widespread 
home  ownership  for  mi'.lions  ol  our  citizens. 
I    inte  Id    to    encourage — through    legisla- 
tive proposals,  where  necessary — even  more 
effective    cooperation    between    government 
and  Industry  for  the  Joint  benefit  of  home- 
owners, tenants  and  the  industry  itself.  To 
this  end.  I  am  proposing  a  number  of  modi- 
fications in  the  statutes  governing  our  self- 
supporting  mortgage  insurance  and  market- 
ing programs   which   will  improve  their  ef- 
ficiency  and    usefulness.    Among   these   will 
be  the  following  proposals: 

(H — To  provide  relief  In  those  Isolated 
cases  in  which,  despite  the  care  exercised 
by  builders  and  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
substantial  defects  develop  in  new  con- 
struction they  h.ive  approved.  /  recommend 
that  authority  be  provided  for  the  FHA  and 
the  VA  to  finance  the  correction  of  substan- 
tial deficiencies. 

(2) — To  make  certain  that  no  legislative 
barriers  exist  to  discourage  or  prevent  mort- 
gage lenders  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration from  cooperating  to  help  delin- 
quent mortgagers  in  deserving  cases,  I  rec- 
ommeiid  that  FHA's  claim  and  forbearance 
authorities  be  amended  to  encourage  the 
temporary  u:ithholding  of  foreclosures  against 
homeoicners  who  default  on  their  mortgages 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
(3) — To  expand  our  concerted  effort  to 
substitute  private  credit  for  Federal  loans, 
/  recommend  provision  of  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  pooling  of  mortgages  held  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
the  sale  of  participations  in  such  pools. 

IT.  URBAN  RENEWAL 

The  Federal  program  of  urban  renewal  is 
today  our  principal  instrument  for  restoring 
the  hope  and  renewing  the  vitality  of  older 
cities  and  worn-out  neighborhoods. 

The  Federal  assistance  which  provides  lo- 
cal leaders  and  governments  with  Incentives 
and  the  tools  for  revitalizing  their  commu- 
nities has  proven  Its  worth — 
In  eliminating  housing  blight; 
In  contributing  to  restoration  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  our  communities;  and 

In  helping  reshape  our  central  areas  into 
effective  nerve  centers  foe  our  cltlee. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  doubled  the  pre- 
vious urban  renewal  authorization  to  a  total 
of  $4  bUllon.  By  the  middle  of  this  year, 
all  of  that  increase  will  have  been  com- 
mitted. /  recommend  that  an  additional  Sl-4 
billion  of  urban  renewal  funds  be  approved 
for  a  two-year  period. 

Despite  existing  programs  assisting  fam- 
ilies tmd  i>ersons  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal projects,  the  human  cost  of  reloca- 
tion remains  a  serious  and  difficult  problem. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  have  re- 
located In  better  and  standard  housing,  but 
some  have  not.  For  most,  the  cost  of  im- 
proved housing  has  been  an  unsought  bur- 
den. For  some,  the  inconvenience  of  dis- 
placement has  meant  only  another  slum 
dwelling  and  the  Ukelihcod  of  repeating  this 
experience. 

To  assist  further  those  families  and  per- 
sons least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  dis- 
placement. /  recommend 

A.  That  an  additional  anntial  subsidy  of 
up  to  S120  per  unit   be  available  for  local 


public  housing  authorities,  where  needed  to 
provide  access  to  such  housing  for  displacees 
with  extremely  low  incomes. 

B.  That  low-  and  moderate -income  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  urban  renewal  receive  two- 
year  supplemental  relocation  payments  equal 
to  the  difference  between  rentals  on  standard 
housing  in  their  communities  and  20  per- 
cent of  their  gross  incomes. 

C.  That  low-income  single  persons  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  or  other  public 
action  be  made  eligible  for  public  housing. 

Similarly,  small  businessmen— especially 
those  In  leased  premises— often  incur  eco- 
nomic loss  and  hardship  as  a  :esult  of  dis- 
placement by  urban  renewal  or  public  hous- 
ing which  is  not  offset  by  current  compensa- 
tion practices  and  moving  expense  reim- 
bursements. To  provide  more  adequately  for 
these  firms,  /  recommend  authority  for  a 
separation  payment  of  up  to  $2,500  for  small 
establishments. 

At  the  time  of  the  1960  census,  7  million 
nonfarm  dwellings  were  found  to  be  deterior- 
ating, including  2>i  million  occupied  by 
their  owners.  Rehabilitation  and  preserva- 
tion of  existing  housing  wherever  possible  is 
a  key  element  in  the  urban  renewal  process 
today.  Elderly  homeowners  in  urban  renewal 
areas  with  low,  fixed  incomes  are  at  a  par- 
ticular disadvantage  in  trying  to  meet  the 
Increased  housing  payments  required  by  re- 
habilitation. To  assist  them,  I  recommend  a 
program  of  Federal  insurance  and  purchase 
of  low-interest  loans,  with  a  deferral  of 
amortization  of  principal,  for  home  rehabili- 
tation by  elderly  homeowners  in  urban  re- 
newal programs. 

in.    COMMUNFTY    DEVELOPMENT 

The  great  expansion  of  our  urban  areas 
over  the  last  two  decades  has  too  frequently 
been  carried  out  in  a  sprawling,  space-con- 
suming, unplanned  and  uneconomic  way.  All 
levels  of  government  are  spending  vast  sums 
to  accommodate  this  tremendous  urban 
growth  with  highways,  sewer  and  water  facil- 
ities, schools,  hospitals  and  other  community 
facilities.  Rural  communities  and  small 
towns  face  similar  pressures.  If  the  taxpay- 
er's dollar  Is  to  be  wisely  used  and  our  com- 
munities are  to  be  desirable  places  in  which 
to  live,  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  future 
growth  takes  place  in  a  more  orderly  fashion. 
/  recommend  that  the  urban  planning  as- 
sistance program  and  the  open  space  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  be  extended. 

Although  the  planning  requirements  of 
these  and  various  other  Federal  programs — 
such  as  the  Federal-aid  highway  program- 
also  emphasize  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment, much  more  can  and  should  be  done. 

The  pioneering  efforts  of  progressive  and 
imaginative  private  developers  in  planning 
totally  new  and  complete  communities  indi- 
cate some  of  the  exciting  possibilities  for 
orderly  growth.  In  the  tradition  of  the  long- 
established  partnership  between  private  in- 
dustry and  Government  In  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  and  facilitate  these 
new  and  desirable  approaches. 

Such  a  partnership  can  help  achieve  the 
orderly  accommodation  of  a  significant  part 
of  ovir  forthcoming  urban  growth  by  means 
of  entirely  new  commiinltles,  complete  with 
all  public  services,  all  the  industry  and 
commerce  needed  to  provide  Jobs,  and  suf- 
ficient housing  and  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  for  moderate-  and  low-Income  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  for  the  well-to-do.  To  realize 
such  new  community  development,  and  to 
encourage  the  participation  of  private  Initi- 
ative on  the  greatest  possible  scale,  /  propose 
a  program  of  grants  and  loans  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  planning  and  pro- 
vision of  necessary  public  facilities  and  of 
loan  insurance  for  private  developers  con- 
structing such  facilities. 

Many  existing  conmiunltles  face  problems 
of  expansion  as  well.  Even  though  they  may 
foresee  enormous  development  ahead,  they 
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often  lack  the  resources  to  build  sewer  and 
water  systems  and  other  facilities  with  ade- 
quate growth  capacity.  Building  In  such 
capacity  in  advance  could  result  In  tremen- 
dous savings  and  prevent  costly  dupU'^ation 
or  premature  replacement  of  Inadequate 
facilities.  /,  therefore,  recommend  a  program 
of  public  facility  loans  with  deferred  amor- 
tization to  enable  communities  to  plan  and 
build  ahead  of  growth. 

Early  acquisition  of  land  for  right-of-way 
and  other  public  improvements  is  frequently 
sovmd  public  business.  Many  communities 
which  are  prepared  to  exercise  foresight  in 
acquiring  land — and  to  save  private  owners 
from  uncertainty  and  hardship — lack  the 
financial  capacity  to  do  so.  Such  advance 
acquisition — which  would  assure  location  of 
such  facilities  in  accordance  with  planned 
development— could  also  result  in  substantial 
savings,  inasmuch  as  the  Increases  In  land 
prices  that  occur  as  development  proceeds 
would  be  avoided.  /,  therefore,  recommend 
that  public  facility  loans,  with  deferral  of 
amortization  as  required,  be  made  available 
for  advance  land  purchase  or  option  by  States 
and  local  governmental  jurisdictions. 

To  encourage  better-planned  new  develop- 
ment on  a  neighborhood  scale,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  Increase  the  supply  of  improved 
land  for  homebuUdlng,  /  recommend  Federal 
insurance  of  loans  to  private  developers  for 
acquisition  and  improvement  of  land  for 
planned  subdivisions. 

It  is  essential  that  all  of  these  programs  be 
based  on  the  existence  of  effective  planning 
arrangements  In  the  community  or  region. 
For  planned  subdivisions,  there  should  be. 
In  addition,  assurance  that  the  neighborhood 
itself  is  carefully  conceived  to  maintain  Its 
residential  integrity  and  will  result  in  ef- 
flcent  land  use. 

In  our  great  metropolitan  areas,  and  in  our 
rural  communities  as  well,  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  development  require  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  at  all  govern- 
mental levels.  The  Federal  Government  can 
assist  and  encourage,  but.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of  programs 
of  conununity  development  depends  on  those 
most  directly  Involved. 

IV.  tTRBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

Efficient  transportation  systems  are  essen- 
tial to  our  urban  communities.  Each  local 
system  should  be  tailored  to  its  particular 
needs — existing  and  prospective — and  the 
proper  mixture  of  good  highways  and  mass 
transit  facilities  should  be  developed  to  per- 
mit safe,  efficient  movement  of  people  and 
goods  in  our  metropolitan  centers. 

A  matching  grant  mass  transit  program 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year  (S. 
6)  and  reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  its 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  (H.R. 
3881).  I  urge  early  enactment  of  the  Mass 
Transit  program  as  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment  of  our  Nation's 
cities. 

V.    TRAINING    NEEDS 

The  sound  administration  of  local  govern- 
ments and  the  success  of  our  federally  sup- 
ported programs  of  community  development 
depend  heavily  on  the  competence  of  State 
and  local  public  service  staffs — on  their  abil- 
ity, their  imagination,  and,  especially,  their 
training.  Throughout  the  range  of  local  func- 
tions— from  traffic  control  to  tax  adminis- 
tration, from  recreation  to  renewal — their 
efforts  wUl  Influence  greatly  the  quality  of 
community  living. 

The  substantial  Federal  investment  in 
local  community  efforts  Justifies  a  deep  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  the  quahty  of  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  help  attract  able  people  to  local  public 
service  and  help  them  develop  the  skills  and 
perspective  they  need. 

To  this  end,  /  recommend  a  program  of  up 
to  $25  million  a  year  in  matching  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment  of  urban  public 
service  training  and  research  programs. 


VI.   DEPARTMENT   OF  HOUSING   AND   COMMUNITT 
DEVELOPMENT 

If  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  oiur  \irban  and  suburban 
communities,  we  need  governmental  ma- 
chinery designed  for  the  1960's,  not  the 
1940's.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  established  seventeen  years  ago  pri- 
marily to  administer  housing  programs,  has 
seen  its  responsibilities  enlarged  progressively 
by  the  Congress  during  the  intervening  years 
to  Include  the  broader  aspects  of  community 
development  as  well.  The  Agency  now  admin- 
isters such  major  community  development 
programs  as  urban  renewal,  urban  planning, 
public  facilities  planning  and  loans,  open 
space,  and  mass  transit.  These  basic  changes 
in  the  Agency's  role  and  mission  are  not  ade- 
quately reflected  in  the  Agency's  current 
organization  and  status  which  remain  much 
the  Bame  as  they  were  In  1947.  Action  to  con- 
vert the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Into  an  executive  department  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  size  and  breadth  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams now  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  significance  of 
those  programs  clearly  merit  departmental 
status.  A  new  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  would  be  in  a  position 
both  to  present  effectively  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing and  community  development  needs  in 
the  highest  councils  of  government  and  to 
direct,  organize,  and  manage  more  efficiently 
the  important  and  closely  interrelated  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
now  administered  or  proposed  for  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

CONCLUSION 

The  dramatic  increase  In  our  Nation's  pop- 
ulation projected  for  the  coming  decades — 
over  300  million  by  the  year  2000 — and  the 
increasing  concentration  of  our  population 
around  urban  centers  will  create  Increased 
housing  needs  and  intensified  problems  of 
community  development  which  mufet  be 
anticipated  and  acted  upon  immediately. 

How  we  respond  to  these  challenges  will 
have  a  lasting  Impact  on  the  character  of  our 
cities  and  rural  communities.  Whether  we 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  decent  home  in  a  decent 
neighborhood  for  every  American  family 
rests,  in  large  measure,  on  the  actions  we 
take  now. 

The  substantive  programs  I  have  proposed 
In  this  Special  Message  will  speed  our  solu- 
tions to  today*  problems  and  the  predictable 
needs  of  tomorrow.  I  earnestly  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  attached  draft  bills  the 
attention  they  merit. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Wkfte  House,  January  27.  1964. 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  University 
OF  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

President  Hatcher,  Governor  Romney, 
Senators  McNamara  and  Hart,  Congressman 
Meader,  and  Congressman  Staebler,  other 
members  of  the  fine  Michigan  delegation, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  my  Fellow 
Americans : 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  This 
University  has  been  coeducational  since  1870, 
but  I  do  not  believe  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
your  accomplishments  that  a  Detroit  high 
school  girl  said,  "In  choosing  a  college,  you 
first  have  to  decide  whether  you  want  a  co- 
educational school  or  an  educational  school." 

Well,  we  can  find  both  here  at  Michigan, 
although  perhaps  at  different  hours. 

I  came  out  here  today  very  anxious  to  meet 
the  Michigan  student  whose  father  told  a 
friend  of  mind  that  his  son's  education  had 
been  a  real  value.  It  stopped  his  mother  from 
bragging  about  him. 

I  have  come  today  from  the  turmoil  of  your 
Capital  to  the  tranquility  of  your  campus  to 
speak  about  the  future  of  our  country.  The 
purpose  of  protecting  the  life  of  our  Nation 


and  preserving  the  liberty  of  our  citizens  Is 
to  pursue  the  happiness  of  our  people.  Our 
success  In  that  pxirsxilt  is  the  test  of  our 
success  as  a  nation.  For  a  century  we  labored 
to  settle  and  to  subdue  a  continent.  For  half 
a  century,  we  called  upon  unbounded  Inven- 
tion and  untiring  Industry  to  create  an  order 
of  plenty  for  all  of  our  people.  The  challenge 
of  the  next  half  century  is  whether  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  use  that  wealth  to  enrich  and 
elevate  our  national  life,  and  to  advance 
the  quality  of  otir  American  clvUlzatlon. 

Your  Imagination,  your  initiative  and  your 
Indignation  will  determine  whether  we  build 
a  society  where  progress  Is  the  servant  of  our 
needs,  or  a  society  where  old  values  and  new 
visions  are  burled  under  unbridled  growth. 
For  in  your  time  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
move  not  only  toward  the  rich  society  and 
the  powerful  society,  but  upward  to  the  Great 
Society.  The  Great  Society  rests  on  abun- 
dance and  liberty  for  all.  It  demands  an  end 
to  poverty  and  racial  Injustice,  to  which  we 
ai-e  totally  committed  In  our  time.  But  that  Is 
Just  the  beginning.  The  Great  Society  Is  a 
place  where  every  child  can  find  knowledge 
to  enrich  his  mind  and  to  enlarge  his  talents. 
It  is  a  place  where  leisure  Is  a  welcome  chance 
to  build  and  reflect,  not  a  feared  cause  of 
boredom  and  restlessness.  It  Is  a  place  where 
the  city  of  man  serves  not  only  the  needs 
of  the  body  and  the  demands  of  commerce 
but  the  desire  for  beauty  and  the  hunger  foi 
community. 

It  is  a  place  where  man  can  renew  con- 
tact with  nature.  It  is  a  place  which  honors 
creation  for  its  own  sake  and  for  what  It 
adds  to  the  understanding  of  the  race.  It  U 
a  place  where  men  are  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  goals  than  the  quan- 
tity of  their  goods.  But  most  of  all,  the  great 
society  Is  not  a  safe  harbor,  a  resting  place, 
a  final  objective,  a  finished  work.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge constantly  renewed,  beckoning  us  to- 
ward a  destiny  where  the  meaning  of  oui 
lives  matches  the  marvelous  products  of  our 
labor. 

So  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  three 
places  where  we  begin  to  buUd  the  Great 
Society — In  our  cities,  in  our  countryside, 
and  in  our  classrooms.  Many  of  you  will 
live  to  see  the  day,  perhaps  50  years  from 
now,  when  there  will  be  400  million  Ameri- 
cans; four-fifths  of  them  In  urban  areas. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  century,  urban 
population  will  double,  city  land  will  double, 
and  we  will  have  to  build  homes,  highways 
and  facilities  equal  to  all  those  built  since 
this  country  was  first  settled.  So  in  the  next 
40  years  we  must  rebuild  the  entire  urban 
United  States. 

Aristotle  said.  "Men  come  together  In 
cities  In  order  to  live,  but  they  remain 
together  in  order  to  live  the  good  life." 

It  Is  harder  and  harder  to  live  the  good 
life  In  American  cities  today.  The  catalogue 
of  ills  is  long:  There  is  the  decay  of  the 
centers  and  the  despoiling  of  the  suburbs. 
There  is  not  enough  housing  for  our  people 
or  transportation  for  our  traffic.  Open  land 
Is  vanishing  and  old  landmarks  are  violated. 
Worst  of  all.  expansion  is  eroding  the  pre- 
cious and  time  honored  values  of  community 
with  neighbors  and  communion  with  nature. 
The  loss  of  these  values  breeds  loneliness 
and  boredom  and  indifference.  Our  society 
will  never  be  great  until  our  cities  are  great. 
Today  the  frontier  of  Imagination  and  in- 
novation Is  Inside  those  cities,  and  not  be- 
yond their  borders.  New  experiments  are  al- 
ready going  on.  It  will  be  the  task  of  your 
generation  to  make  the  American  city  a 
place  where  future  generations  will  come, 
not  only  to  live  but  to  live  the  good  life. 

I  understand  that  if  I  stay  here  tonight  I 
would  see  that  Michigan  students  are  really 
doing  their  best  to  live  the  good  life. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  Peace  Corps 
was  started.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  how  all  of 
you.  while  you  are  in  this  country,  are  try- 
ing so  hard  to  live  at  the  level  of  the  people. 
A  second  place  where  we  begin  to  build 
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the  Oreat  Society  ia  In  our  countryside.  We 
have  alw»ya  prided  oiirselves  on  being  not 
only  Aaierles  the  strong  and  America  the 
free,  but  America  the  beautiful.  Today  that 
beauty  la  In  danger.  The  water  we  drink, 
the  food  we  eat.  the  very  air  that  we  breathe, 
are  threatened  with  pollution.  Our  parks  are 
overcrowded.  Our  seashores  overburdened. 
Oreen  fields  and  dense  forests  are  disap- 
pearing. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  greatly  concerned 
about  the  Dgly  American.  Today  we  must  act 
to  prevent  an  Ugly  America. 

For  once  the  battle  Is  lost,  once  our  nat- 
ural splendor  is  destroyed,  it  can  never  be 
recaptured.  And  once  man  can  no  longer 
walk  with  beauty  or  wonder  at  nature,  his 
spirit  will  wither  and  his  sustenance  be 
wasted. 

A  third  place  to  build  the  Great  Society 
Is  In  the  classrooms  of  America.  There  your 
childrens'  lives  will  be  shaped.  Our  society 
will  not  be  great  until  every  young  mind  is 
set  free  to  scan  the  farthest  reaches  of 
thought  and  Imagination.  We  are  still  far 
from  that  goal.  Today,  eight  million  adult 
Americans,  more  than  the  entire  popxilation 
of  Michigan,  have  not  finished  five  years  of 
school.  Nearly  ao  million  have  not  finished 
eight  years  of  school.  Nearly  54  million,  more 
than  one-quarter  of  all  America,  have  not 
even  finished  high  school. 

Bach  year  more  than  100.000  high  school 
graduates,  with  proved  ability,  do  not  enter 
college  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  And 
If  we  cannot  educate  today's  youth,  what 
wUl  we  do  In  1970  when  elementary  school 
enrollment  will  be  S  million  greater  than 
19007  And  high  school  enrollment  will  rise 
by  five  million.  College  enrollment  will  in- 
crease by  more  than  three  million.  In  many 
places,  class  rooms  are  overcrowded  and  cur- 
ricula are  outdated.  Most  of  our  qualified 
teachers  are  underpaid,  and  many  of  our 
paid  teachers  are  unqualified.  So  we  must 
give  every  child  a  place  to  sit  and  a  teacher 
to  leam  from.  Poverty  must  not  be  a  bar  to 
learning,  and  leaning  must  offer  an  escape 
from  poverty. 

But  more  class  rooms  nn-i  more  teachers 
are  not  enough.  We  mu?t  seek  an  educational 
system  which  grows  in  excellence  at  it  grows 
in  size.  This  means  better  training  for  our 
tecMShers.  It  means  prepering  youth  to  enjoy 
their  hours  of  leisure  as  weU  as  their  hours 
of  labor.  It  means  exploring  new  techniques 
of  teaching,  to  find  new  ways  to  stimulate 
the  love  of  learning  and  the  capacity  for 
creation. 

These  are  three  of  the  central  Issues  of  the 
Great  Society.  While  our  government  has 
many  programs  directed  at  those  Issues.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  we  have  the  full  answer  to 
those  problems.  But  I  do  promise  this:  We 
are  going  to  assemble  the  best  thought  and 
the  broadest  knowledge  from  ail  over  the 
world  to  find  those  answers  for  America.  I 
Intend  to  establish  working  groupks  to  prepEire 
a  series  of  White  House  conferences  and 
meetings  on  the  cities,  on  natural  beauty,  on 
the  quality  of  education,  and  on  other 
emerging  challenges.  And  from  these  meet- 
ings and  from  this  inspiration  and  from  these 
studies  we  will  begin  to  ret  our  course  toward 
the  Great  Society. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  does  not 
rest  on  a  massive  program  in  Washington, 
nor  can  It  rely  solely  on  the  strained  re- 
sources of  local  authority.  They  require  us  to 
create  new  concepts  of  cooperation,  a  creative 
federalism,  between  the  national  capital 
and  the  leaders  of  local  communities. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote:  "Every  man 
sent  out  from  his  university  should  be  a 
man  of  his  Nation  as  well  as  a  man  of  bis 
time." 

Within  your  lifetime  powerful  forces,  al- 
ready loosed,  will  take  us  toward  a  way  of 
life  beyond  the  realm  of  our  experience,  al- 
most beyond  the  bounds  of  our  imagination. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  your  generation  has 
been  appointed  by  history  to  deal  with  those 


problems  and  to  lead  America  towEird  a  new 
age.  You  have  the  chance  never  before  af- 
forded to  any  people  in  any  age.  You  can  help 
build  a  society  where  the  demands  of  moral- 
ity, and  the  needs  of  the  spirit,  can  be 
realized  In  the  Ufe  of  the  Nation.  So  will 
you  Join  in  the  battle  to  give  every  citizen 
the  full  equality  wtiich  God  enjoins  and  the 
law  requires,  whatever  tUs  belief,  or  race,  or 
the  color  of  his  skin?  Will  you  Join  in  the 
battle  to  give  every  citizen  an  escape  from 
the  crusliing  weight  of  poverty?  Will  you  join 
in  the  battle  to  make  it  po.^.sible  for  all  na- 
tions to  live  in  enduring  peace  as  neighbors 
and  not  as  mortal  enemies?  Will  you  join  in 
the  battle  to  build  the  Great  Society,  to  prove 
that  our  material  progre.-^  is  only  the  foun- 
dation on  which  we  will  build  a  richer  Ufe  of 
mind  and  spirit? 

Tiiere  are  those  timid  souls  who  say  this 
battle  cannot  be  won,  tliat  we  are  condemned 
to  a  soulless  wealth.  I  do  not  agree.  We  have 
the  power  to  shape  the  civilization  that  we 
want.  But  we  need  your  will,  your  labor, 
your  hearts,  if  we  are  to  build  that  Iclnd 
of  society. 

Those  who  came  to  this  land  sought  to 
build  more  than  Just  a  ntw  country.  Tliey 
sought  a  free  world. 

So  I  have  come  here  today  to  your  campus 
to  say  that  you  can  make  their  vision  our 
reality.  Let  us  from  tlUs  moment  begin  our 
work  so  that  In  the  future  men  will  look 
back  and  say:  It  was  then,  after  a  long  and 
weary  way,  that  m.in  turned  the  exploits  of 
his  genius  to  the  full  enrichment  of  his  life. 

Thank  you.  Goodbye. 


Remarks  of  the  Presiden't.  at  the  Signing 
OF  S.  6,  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
OF  1964,  IN  THE  Cabinet  Room 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  plea.-.ed 
to  be  able  to  sig.'  today  the  Crban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

This  is  by  any  standard  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  significant  domestic  measures  to 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  luring  the  1960's. 

I  very  especially  want  to  congratulate  all 
of  you  who  have  done  so  much  to  assure  the 
passage  of  this  long-needed,  long-awaited, 
landmark  legislation. 

Our  Constitution  empowered  Congress  to 
provide  for  post  roads.  Since  that  time,  con- 
gressional support  of  transportation  has 
been  a  major  constructive  Influence  on  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  American 
society  and  our  American  economy. 

In  the  last  century,  such  support  of  trans- 
continental railroads  and  canals  and  river 
navigation  gave  Immeasurable  Impetus  to 
our  expansion.  Now,  in  this  century,  sound 
congressional  policies  in  support  of  both 
highways  and  airways  for  automobile  and 
airplane  travel  has  given  incalculable  mom- 
entum to  American  progre.ss. 

This  new  Act  that  all  of  you  have  contri- 
buted to  passing  remains  faithful  to  this 
tradition  of  vision. 

Only  a  very  short  time  ago.  six  out  of  ten 
Americans  lived  In  riiral  areas — six  out  of 
ten  Americans  in  rural  areas.  As  we  meet 
here  today,  seven  out  of  ten  live  in  urban 
areas.  The  change  haj  come  rapidly  and  has 
come  dramatically,  and  today  your  urban 
congestion  is  an  unpleasant  fact  of  every 
day  life  for  too  many  millions  of  Americans. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  ciirses  of  con- 
gestion In  commuting  cannot  be  wiped  away 
with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  60  pens 
that  we  have  here.  But  we  do  know  that 
this  legislation  that  we  are  coming  to  grips 
with  faces  the  reaUties  of  American  life  and 
attempts  to  put  in  motion  a  movement  to 
do  something  about  it. 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  cha'lenge  facing  us 
that  most  Americans  today  travel  to  and 
from  work  over  city  street  patterns  that  were 
originally  laid  out  by  the  horses  which  pulled 
our  grandfathers'  carriages. 

We  face  a  great  task,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, of  catching  up  with  our  full  poten- 


tial and  making  Ufe  as  good  as  It  shotild  be 
for  this  generation  of  Americans. 

This  Is  a  many  sided  challenge.  We  cannot 
and  we  do  not  rely  upon  massive  spending 
programs  as  cure-alls.  We  must  Instead  look 
to  closer  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government  and  between  both  public  and 
private  sectors  to  achieve  the  prudent  prog- 
ress that  Americans  deserve  and  that  they 
expect. 

I  am  very  proud  tills  morning  to  see  some 
of  America's  most  progressive  mayors  who 
speak  for  large  segments  of  our  population 
sufficiently  interested  and  determined  to 
provide  vision  and  leadership  In  this  field  to 
come  from  faraway  to  participate  In  these 
ceremonies. 

It  !-  inspiring  to  me  to  know  that  some  of 
the  ablest  chief  executives  of  some  of  our  best 
str.tes  have  joined  those  mayors  to  come  here 
in  v,  local-state-fcderal  undertaking  that  will 
provide  leadership  and  provide  vision  for  the 
people  who  have  entrusted  us  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities. I  hope  and  I  expect  that  tliis 
milestone  measure  will  serve  us  as  a  bene- 
flcliil  forerunner  of  mpny  other  steps  forward 
in  meeting  the  present  challenges  of  metro- 
politan life  In  America. 

I  remember  regularly  in  the  Congress  we 
had  an  anniversary  when  we  celebrated  the 
first  signing  of  the  Highway  Act.  We  brought 
rural  free  delivery  to  our  people.  I  think  in 
the  years  to  come  that  you  and  your  descend- 
ants win  be  very  proud  that  you  were  part 
of  the  vision  that  provided  this  legislation. 

For  the  fine  work  that  the  Congress  has 
done,  I  want  to  commend  them  all.  I  espte- 
clally  want  to  commend  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Congressman  Rains  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  Congressman  Wldnall  of  New  Jer- 
sey. All  of  you  have  earned  the  special  grati- 
tude of  your  countrymen,  especially  those 
who  live  In  urban  areas,  large  or  small,  and  I 
just  want  to  make  this  prediction  that  when 
we  sign  this  Act  today  we  will  be  taking  one 
step — but  only  one  of  several — that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  take  In  the  days 
ahead  to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country  We  are  deter- 
mined that  we  will  provide  the  vision  and 
the  leadership  necessary  and  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  a  stepchild  and  be  neglected  by 
their  government  In  Washington. 

Thank  you  for  coming,  and  I  hope  we  have 
enough  pens  here  to  serve  you  all. 
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Remarks  of  ths  PaEsmENX  Upon  Signing 
S.  3049,  AN  Act  Relating  to  Housing  and 
Urban  Rbnewai.,  ths  Cabinet  Rooii 

Members  of  the  Congress,  Ladles  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  am  pleased  today  to  approve  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964.  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  commitment  to  assure  every  American  an 
opportunity  to  live  In  a  decent  home,  in  a 
safe  and  a  decent  neighborhood.  This  mile- 
stone measure  will  help  us  to  honor  that 
commitment.  This  BUI  carries  forward  our 
continuing  efforts  to  eradicate  slums  and 
blight  in  our  cities,  to  assure  decent  hous- 
ing for  those  least  able  to  find  it — the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  severely  handicapped — and 
those  In  our  rural  areas:  to  help  our  com- 
munities grow  in  orderly  directions  and  avoid 
future  blight  and  assure  lasting  beauty. 

This  Bill  does  more  than  to  continue  the 
successful  programs  that  we  have  had  in 
operation  In  the  past.  It  provides  new  sup- 
port for  greater  success  In  the  future.  The 
plight  of  property  owners  In  urban  renewal 
areas  Is  recognized  In  this  measure.  Pro- 
vision is  made  so  that  they  can  rehabilitate 
their  homes  and  businesses  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  move  from  the  path  of  the  bull  dozers. 
Looking  ahead,  this  measure  assists  local 
communities  In  enforcing  housing  codes  so 
blight  does  not  develop  or  persist  In  the 
future.  It  also  provides  for  training  local 
urban  development  administrators  and  to 
produce  the  city  planners  that  we  shall  need 
In  the  future  to  guide  In  the  growth  that  we 
expect. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  Bill  Just  for  the 


cities  of  America  alone.  A  key  new  program 
provides  for  the  construction  of  low  cost 
rental  housing  for  our  farm  workers  In  the 
Nation.  This  is  a  most  needed  and  a  most 
welcome  step.  Nor  is  this  Bill  a  Bill  solely 
for  the  hoiising  of  those  that  are  In  unfortu- 
nate circumstances.  It  provides  expanded 
benefits  to  builders  and  to  lenders,  and  to 
families  In  good  circumstances.  By  every 
standard  we  think  this  Bill ,  benefits  all 
Americans,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  to  keep 
our  commitments  In  the  world,  then  I  believe 
it  Is  fundamental  that  we  must  consider 
keeping  our  commitments  here  at  home,  and 
that  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
legislation. 

For  our  generation,  courage  is  not  con- 
fined to  meeting  the  challenges  far  away 
from  us.  Courage  Is  also  required  to  meet 
the  problems  and  the  obligations  and  the 
challenges  that  are  nearest  to  us. 

This  Congress  deserves,  I  believe,  very  spe- 
cial commendation  for  the  foresight  and  the 
courage  that  it  has  shown  In  meeting  our 
problems  here  at  home  and  In  our  own  coun- 
try, with  our  own  people.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act,  the  Highway  Aid  Bill, 
the  Hill-Burton  Extension,  the  many  educa- 
tion measures  all  represent,  together,  the 
most  constructive  attack  by  any  Congress 
on  the  challenge  of  keeping  America  fit 
and  a  fine  place  for  our  families. 

I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  these 
programs  represent  a  new  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  and  the  state  and 
local  governments;  likewise,  I  think  It  Is 
significant  that  a  strong  spirit  of  trust  be- 
tween the  public  sector  and  the  private  sec- 
tor is  present.  We  reject  the  thought  of  our 
families  living  in  a  faceless,  regimented, 
monotonous  America.  We  Intend  to  preserve 
the  role  of  private  enterprise,  the  force  of 
private  Initiative,  and  the  right  of  private 
choice  in  our  life  as  free  men. 

May  I  express  my  very  special  congratula- 
tions this  morning  to  both  Senator  Spark- 
man  and  Congressman  Rains,  of  Alabama. 
Certainly  for  Albert  Rains  this  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  a  crowning  achievement  for  a 
highly  constructive  career  of  great  public 
service.  I  know  that  I  express  the  thought  of 
all  of  us  when  I  say  we  regret  that  he  has 
not  chosen  to  run  again  for  the  Congress. 
We  do  hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  honor  us 
In  other  fields  of  public  service  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  come  here  this  morning, 
and  applaud  their  efforts  in  passing  this 
most  constructive  and  helpful  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  designed  to  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Statement  by  the  President 

Together  with  all  Americans.  I  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  riots  which  took  place 
this  past  summer  in  some  of  our  cities.  The 
preservation  of  order  in  such  circumstances 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  conamunitles 
and  the  states,  but  the  fact  that  such  riots 
can  occur  is  a  matter  of  national  concern  as 
well  as  personal  concern  to  me. 

I  have  today  asked  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, to  make  public  a  report  summarizing 
the  available  facts  developed  by  the  Bureau 
on  the  causes  and  development  of  these  riots. 

Mr.  Hoover's  report  Indicates  that — 

No  definite  pattern  was  found  to  exist  in 
connection  with  the  riots  from  one  city  to 
another. 

The  riots  did  not  have  a  single  cause  and 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  Identifiable 
group  of  individuals. 

The  riots  occurred  In  communities  with 
economic  and  social  problems  crying  out  for 
solution. 

Local  police  acted  with  great  restraint  In 
the  face  of  violent  abuse. 

The  riots — as  well  as  other  criminal  and 
juvenile  delinquency  problems  In  our  cities — 
are  closely  connected  to  school  dropouts. 


The  mass  of  people  In  each  community, 
white  and  negro  alike,  deplored  the  riots 
and  have  cooperated  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

Each  riot  began  with  a  single  incident  and 
was  aggravated  by  hoodlums  and  habitual 
lawbreakers. 

No  evidence  was  found  that  the  riots  were 
organized  on  a  national  basis  by  any  single 
person,  group  of  persons,  or  organization. 

I  have  taken  several  steps  as  a  result  of 
this  report: 

First,  I  have  directed  the  FBI  through  its 
National  Academy  to  make  riot  training 
available  for  all  police  departments  In  the 
United  States. 

Second,  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  enlarge  the  ptogram  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  demonstration  tech- 
niques of  riot  control.  We  will  make  these 
techniques  a  larger  part  of  the  training  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  varlotis  states  and 
we  vrtll  make  them  available  to  local  police 
forces  as  well. 

Third,  I  have  directed  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  a  study  of 
the  drop-out  program  followed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — one  of  the  most  Intensive 
in  the  Nation — and  other  places,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  me  as  soon  as  possible 
on  what  further  steps  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  meeting  this 
important  problem. 

Fourth,  at  an  appropriate  time  I  Intend 
to  call  a  conference  of  State  and  City  officials 
to  discuss  ways  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  to  be  of  assistance 
in  this  whole  area. 

Most  Americans  have  a  deep  commitment 
to  civil  peace.  I  call  upon  all  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  remember  that  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  regard  for  each  person's  rights  are 
the  cornerstones  of  self-government  In  a 
democracy. 

This  Administration  feels  strongly  that 
this  must  be  a  society  of  law  and  order  In 
which  citizens  live  by  recognized  rules  of 
conduct.  To  that  end,  we  not  only  enforce 
Federal  Acts  but  cooperate  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  assure  that  civil  peace  shall 
be  maintained. 

Every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color,  is  entitled  to  equal  Justice.  And 
every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  be  secure  in  his 
person  on  ovir  city  streets  or  in  the  country- 
side. 

The  FBI  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  has  attended  172  police  training 
schools  thoughout  the  nation  where  the  at- 
tendance has  totaled  more  than  5,800  law 
enforcement  officers  and  has  offered  advice 
and  counsel.  In  addition,  the  FBI  has  spon- 
sored Just  this  summer  228  conferences 
which  were  attended  by  20,184  people  repre- 
senting 6,406  police  agencies  on  the  problems 
of  securing  law  and  justice. 

We  will  continue  this  kind  of  cooperation 
so  our  citizens  may  live  in  dignity  and  in 
security. 


State  of  the  Union  Message  of  President 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Delivered  in  Person 

TO   A   Joint   Session   of  the   House   and 

Senate  January  4,  1965 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  Congress,  my  fellow  Americans: 

On  this  hill  which  was  my  home,  I  am 
stirred  by  old  friendships.  Though  total 
agreement  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  is  impossible,  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  whose 
legacy  to  their  trust  Is  their  loyalty  to  their 
nation.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  inner  emo- 
tions of  the  new  members  of  this  body  to- 
night. Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  felt  as  you 
do  now.  You  will  soon  learn  that  you  are 
among  men  whose  first  love  Is  their  country. 
Men  who  try  each  day  to  do  as  best  they 
can  what  they  believe  Is  right. 

We  are  entering  the  third  century  of  the 
pursuit  of  American  union. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  In  1765,  nine  as- 


sembled colonies  first  Joined  together  to  de- 
mand freedom  from  arbitrary  power. 

For  the  first  century  we  struggled  to  hold 
together  the  first  continental  union  of 
democracy  in  the  history  of  man.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  1865,  following  a  terrible 
test  of  blood  and  fire,  the  compact  of  union 
was  finally  sealed. 

For  a  second  century  we  labored  to  estab- 
lish a  unity  of  purpose  and  Interest  among 
tlie  many  groups  which  make  up  the  Ameri- 
can community. 

That  struggle  has  often  brought  pain  and 
violence.  It  is  not  yet  over.  But  we  have 
achieved  a  unity  of  interest  among  our  peo- 
ple that  is  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
freedom. 

And  so  tonight  now,  in  1965,  we  begin  a 
new  quest  for  union.  We  seek  tlie  unity  of 
man  with  the  world  that  he  has  built — with 
the  knowledge  that  can  save  or  destroy  him — 
with  the  cities  which  can  stimulate  or  stifle 
him — with  the  wealth  and  machines  which 
can  enrich  or  menace  his  spirit. 

We  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
man  and  society  which  will  allow  each  of  us 
to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  all 
of  us  to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  the  search  that  we  begin  tonight. 

But  the  unity  we  seek  cannot  realize  its 
full  promise  in  isolation.  For  today  the  state 
of  the  union  depei.ds,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  state  of  the  world. 

Our  concern  and  interest,  compassion  and 
vigilance,  extend  to  every  corner  of  a  dwin- 
dling planet. 

Yet,  it  is  not  merely  our  concern  but  the 
concern  of  all  free  men.  We  will  not,  and 
we  should  not,  assume  that  it  Is  the  task 
of  Americans  alone  to  settle  all  the  conflicts 
of  a  torn  and  troubled  world. 

Let  the  foes  of  freedom  take  no  comfort 
from  this.  For  In  concert  with  other  na- 
tions, we  shall  help  men  defend  their  free- 
dom. 

Our  first  aim  remains  the  safety  and  the 
well-being  of  our  own  country. 

We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all,  but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
acts  designed  to  Injure  our  Interests,  or  our 
citizens,  or  our  establishments  abroad.  The 
community  of  nations  requires  mutual  re- 
spect. We  shall  extend  it — and  we  shall  ex- 
pect it. 

In  our  relations  with  the  world  w~  shall 
follow  the  example  of  Andrew  Jackson  who 
said:  "I  intend  to  ask  for  nothing  that  is 
not  clearly  right  and  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  Is  wrong."  And  be  promised,  that  "the 
honor  of  my  country  shall  never  be  stained 
by  an  apology  from  me  for  the  statement 
of  truth  or  for  the  performance  of  duty." 
That  was  this  nation's  policy  In  the  1830's 
and  that  Is  this  nation's  policy  In  the  1960's. 

Our  own  freedom  and  growth  have  never 
been  the  final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 

We  were  never  meant  to  be  an  oasis  of 
liberty  and  abundance  In  a  world-wide  desert 
of  disappointed  dreams.  Our  nation  was 
created  to  help  strike  away  the  chains  of 
ignorance  and  misery  and  tyranny  wherever 
they  k^ep  man  less  than  God  means  him 
to  be. 

We  are  moving  tow^ard  that  destiny,  never 
more  rapidly  than  we  have  moved  In  the 
last  four  years. 

In  this  period  we  have  built  a  military 
power  strong  enough  to  meet  any  threat 
and  destroy  any  adversary.  And  that  supe- 
riority will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as  this 
office  Is  mine — and  you  sit  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  this  period  no  new  nation  has  become 
communist,  and  the  unity  of  the  communist 
empire  has  begun  to  crumble. 

In  this  period  we  have  resolved  in  friend- 
ship our  disputes  with  our  neighbors  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  joined  In  an  Alliance  for 
Progress  toward  economic  growth  and  polit- 
ical democracy. 

In  this  period  we  have  taken  more  steps 
toward      peace — Including     the     test     ban 
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treaty — ^than  at  any  time  stnce  the  cold  war 
began. 

In  thla  period  we  have  relentleealy  pursued 
our  advancea  toward  the  oo&queet  ol  »patx. 

Meet  Important  of  aU,  In  this  period,  the 
United  States  haa  reemerged  Into  the  full- 
ness ot  Its  self-confidence  and  purpose.  No 
longer  are  we  called  upon  to  get  America 
moving.  We  are  moving.  No  longer  do  we 
doubt  our  strength  or  resolution.  We  are 
strong   and   we  have  proven   our   resolve. 

No  longer  can  anyone  wonder  whether  we 
are  In  the  grip  of  historical  decay.  We  know 
that  history  Is  ours  to  make.  And  If  there 
Is  great  danger,  there  Is  now  also  the  excite- 
ment of  great   expectations. 

Yet  we  still  live  In  a  troubled  and  perilous 
world.  There  la  no  longer  a  single  threat. 
There  are  many.  They  differ  In  Intensity 
and  in  danger.  They  require  different  at- 
titudes   and    different   answers. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  we  seek  peaceful 
understandings  that  can  lessen  the  danger 
to  freedom. 

Last  fall  I  asked  the  American  people  to 
choose  that  course. 

I  will  carry  forward  their  conunand. 

If  we  are  to  live  together  In  peace,  we 
must  come  to  know  each  other  better. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  listen  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  on  our  television — as  I  would  like  the 
Soviet  people  to  hear  our  leaders  on  theirs. 

I  hope  the  new  Soviet  leaders  can  visit 
America  so  they  can  learn  about  our  country 
at  flrat  hand. 

In  Eastern  Europe  restless  nations  are 
slowly  beginning  to  assert  their  Identity. 
Tour  government,  assisted  by  leaders  In 
labor  and  business,  la  now  exploring  ways 
to  Increase  peaceful  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  report 
our  conclusions  to  tbe  Congress. 

In  Asia,  Ccwomunlsm  wears  a  more  aggres- 
sive face. 

We  see  that  In  Vietnam. 

Why  are  we  there? 

We  are  there,  first,  because  a  friendly  na- 
tloa  baa  asked  ua  for  help  against  the  Com- 
munist aggression.  Ten  years  ago  our  Presi- 
dent pledged  our  help.  Three  Presidents  have 
supported  that  pledge.  We  will  not  break  It 

DOW. 

Second,  our  own  security  Is  tied  to  the 
peace  of  Asia.  Twice  In  one  generation  we 
have  had  to  fight  against  aggression  in  the 
Far  East.  To  Ignore  aggression  now  woxild 
only  Increase  the  danger  of  a  much  larger 


Our  goal  Is  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  That 
Will  cocne  only  when  aggressors  leave  their 
neighbors  In  peace. 

What  Is  at  stake  ta  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  In  that  cause  America  will  never  be 
found  wanting. 

But  Communism  is  not  the  only  source  of 
trouble  and  \inreot.  There  are  older  and 
deeper  sources — In  the  misery  of  nations  and 
In  man's  Irrepressible  ambition  for  liberty 
and  a  better  life. 

With  the  free  Republics  of  Latin  America 
I  have  always  felt — and  our  country  has  al- 
ways felt  very  special  ties  of  Interest  and 
affection.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  my  ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  these  ties.  To- 
gether we  share  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
new  world.  In  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Latin  America.  And  I  will  steadily 
enlarge  our  commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  the  Instrument  of  our  war  against 
poverty  and  Injustice  In  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  Atlantic  community  we  continue  to 
pursue  our  goal  of  twenty  years — a  Europe 
that  Is  growing  in  strength,  unity,  and  co- 
operation with  America.  A  great  unfinished 
task  Is  the  reunification  of  Germany  through 
self-determination. 

This  Eviropean  policy  Is  not  based  on  any 
abstract  design.  It  Is  based  on  the  realities 
of  common  Interests  and  common  values. 
common  dangers  and  common  expectations. 
These  realities  wUl  continue  to  have  their 


way — especially  In  our  expanding  trade  and 
e^;>eclally  In  our  common  defense. 

Free  Americans  have  shaped  the  policies 
of  the  United  States.  And  because  we  know 
these  realities,  those  polidee  have  been,  and 
will  be.  In  tbe  Interest  of  Europe. 

Free  Europeans  must  shape  the  course  of 
Europe.  And.  for  the  same  reasons,  that  course 
has  been,  and  will  be.  In  our  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  freedom. 

I  found  this  truth  confljmed  In  my  talks 
with  European  leaders  In  the  last  year.  I 
hope  to  repay  these  visits  to  some  of  our 
friends  In  Europe  this  year. 

In  Africa  and  Asia  we  are  witnessing  the 
tiu-bulent  unfolding  of  new  nations  and  con- 
tinents. 

We  welcome  them  to  the  society  of  na- 
tions. 

We  are  committed  to  help  those  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  own  independence,  and  to 
work  most  closely  with  those  governments 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all  their  people. 

We  seeli  not  fidelity  to  an  iron  faith,  but 
a  diversity  of  Ijelief  as  varied  as  man  tiimself. 
We  seek  not  to  extend  the  power  of  America 
but  the  progress  of  humanity.  We  seek  not 
to  dominate  others  but  to  strengthen  the 
freedom  of  all  people. 

I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  in  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  In  world 
resources. 

Plixally,  we  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
continued  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  frustrations  of  the 
United  Nations  are  a  product  of  the  world 
that  we  live  in  and  not  of  the  Institution 
which  gives  them  voice.  It  is  far  better  to 
throw  these  differencee  ojjen  to  the  assembly 
of  nations  than  to  permit  them  to  fester 
In  silent  danger. 

These  are  some  of  the  goals  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  in  the  world  in  which  we  Uve. 

For  ourselves  we  seek  neither  praise  nor 
blame,  neither  gratitude  nor  obedience. 

We  seek  p>eace. 

We  seek  freedom. 

We  seek  to  enrich  the  Uf  e  of  man. 

For  that  Is  the  world  In  which  we  will 
flourish  and  that  is  the  world  that  we  mean 
for  all  men  to  ultimately  have. 

World  affairs  will  continue  to  call  upon 
our  energy  and  courage. 

But  today  we  can  turn  Increased  attention 
to  the  character  of  American  life. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  upward 
surge  ot  economic  well-being  in  the  history 
of  any  nation. 

Our  flourishing  progress  has  been  marked 
by  price  stabllty  that  Is  unequalled  In  the 
world.  Our  balance  of  ptayments  deficit  has 
declined  and  the  soundnees  of  our  dollar  la 
unquestioned.  I  pledge  to  keep  It  that  way 
and  I  urge  business  and  labor  to  cooperate 
to  that  end. 

We  worked  for  two  centuries  to  climb  this 
peak  of  prosperity.  But  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  the  Great  Society. 
Ahead  now  is  a  summit  where  freedom  from 
the  wants  of  the  body  can  help  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  spirit. 

We  built  this  nation  to  serve  its  people. 

We  want  to  grow  and  build  and  create,  but 
we  want  progress  to  be  the  servant  and  not 
the  m.-vster  of  man. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  Isolated  from  neighbors  and 
nature,  confined  by  blighted  citlee  and  bleak 
suburbs,  stunted  by  a  poverty  of  learning 
and  an  emptiness  of  leisure. 

The  Great  Society  asks  not  only  how 
much,  but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth  but  how  to  use  it;  not  only  how  fast 
we  are  going,  but  where  we  are  headed. 

It  proposes  as  the  first  test  for  a  nation: 
the  quality  of  Its  people. 

This  kmd  of  society  will  not  flower  spon- 
taneously from  swelling  riches  and  surging 
power. 

It  will  not  be  the  gift  of  government  or  the 
creation  of  Presidents. 


It  will  require  of  every  American,  for  many 
generations,  both  faith  In  the  destination 
and  the  fortitude  to  make  the  Journey,  and 
like  freedom  Itself,  it  will  always  be  chal- 
lenge and  not  fulfiUment. 

Tonight  we  accept  that  challenge. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  a  program  In  edu- 
cation to  ensure  every  American  child  the 
fullest  development  of  his  mind  and  sldlls. 

I  propose  we  begin  a  massive  attack  on 
crippling  and  killing  diseases. 

I  profKjee  we  launch  a  national  effort  to 
make  the  American  city  a  better  and  more 
stimulating  place  to  live. 

I  propose  we  Increase  the  beauty  of  Amer- 
ica and  end  the  poisoning  of  our  rivers  and 
the  air  that  we  breathe. 

I  propose  we  carry  out  a  new  program  to 
develop  regions  of  our  country  that  are  now 
suffering  from  distress  and  depression. 

I  propose  we  make  new  efforts  to  control 
and  prevent  crime  and  delinquency. 

I  propose  we  eliminate  every  remaining 
oijstacle  to  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
vote. 

I  propose  we  honor  and  support  the 
achievements  of  thought  and  the  creations 
of  art. 

I  propose  that  we  make  an  all-out  cam- 
ptalgn  against  waste  and  inefficiency. 

Our  basic  task  Is  three-fold:  First,  to  keep 
our  economy  growing;  to  open  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  that  Is  now  enjoyed  by 
most  Americans;  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all. 

In  the  next  six  weeks  I  will  submit  special 
messages  with  detailed  proposals  for  national 
action  In  each  of  these  areas. 

Tonight  I  would  like  brlefiy  to  explain 
some  of  my  major  recommendations  in  the 
three  main  areas  of  national  need. 

First,  we  must  keep  our  nation  prosper- 
ous. We  seek  full  employment  opportunity 
for  every  American  citizen. 

I  will  present  a  budget  designed  to  move 
the  economy  forward.  More  money  will  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  by  a  sub- 
stantial cut  In  excise  taxes.  We  will  con- 
tinue along  the  path  toward  a  balanced 
budget  In  a  balanced  economy. 

I  confidently  predict — what  every  economic 
sign  tells  us  tonight — the  continued  flourish- 
ing of  the  American  economy. 

But  we  must  remember  that  feeir  of  a 
recession  can  contribute  to  the  fact  of  a 
recession.  The  knowledge  that  our  govern- 
ment will,  and  can,  move  swiftly  will 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  investors  and 
business. 

Congress  can  reinforce  this  confidence  by 
ensuring  that  Its  procedures  permit  rapid 
action  on  temporary  Income  tax  cuts.  And 
special  funds  for  Job-creating  public  pro- 
grams should  be  made  available  for  im- 
mediate use  If  recession  threatens. 

Our  continued  pro6p)erlty  demands  con- 
tinued price  stability.  Business,  labor  and 
the  consumer  all  have  a  high  stake  In  keep- 
ing wages  and  prices  within  the  framework 
of  the  guldeposts  that  have  already  served 
the  nation  so  well. 

Finding  new  markets  abroad  for  our 
goods  depends  on  the  initiative  of  American 
business.  But  we  stand  ready — vrtth  credit 
and  other  help — to  assist  the  flow  of  trade 
which  will  benefit  the  entire  nation. 

Our  economy  owes  much  to  the  eflBclency 
of  our  farmers.  We  must  continue  to  assure 
them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  reward. 
I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  lead  a  major  effort  to  find  new  ap- 
proaches to  reduce  the  heavy  cost  of  our 
farm  programs  and  to  direct  more  of  otir 
effort  to  the  small  farmer  who  needs  help 
most. 

We  can  help  ensure  continued  prosperity 
through  a  Regional  Recovery  Program  to  as- 
sist the  development  of  stricken  areas  left 
behind  by  our  national  progress;  further 
efforts  to  provide  our  workers  with  the  skills 
demanded  by  modem  technology,  for  the 
laboring  man  is  an  Indispensable  force  In 
the  American  system;  the  extension  of  the 
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minimum  wage  to  more  than  two  million 
unprotected  workers;  the  improvement  and 
modernization  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  And  as  pledged  in  our  IWO 
and  1964  Democratic  platforms,  I  will  pro- 
pose to  Congress  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  Including  Section  14-B.  I  will  do  so  hop- 
ing to  reduce  conflict  that  for  several  years 
have  divided  Americans  in  various  states  of 
our  union. 

In  a  country  that  spans  a  continent 
modern  transportation  is  vital  to  continued 
growth. 

I  will  recommend  heavier  reliance  on  com- 
petition in  transportation  and  a  new  policy 
for  our  merchant  marine. 

I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high  speed 
rail  transportation  between  urban  centers. 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  On  high-speed 
trains,  passengers  could  travel  this  distance 
in  less  than  fotir  hours. 

Second,  we  must  open  opportunity  to  all 
our  people. 

Most  Americans  tonight  enjoy  a  good  life. 
But  far  too  many  are  still  trapped  in  poverty. 
Idleness  and  fear. 

Let  a  Just  nation  throw  open  to  them  the 
city  of  promise:  to  the  elderly,  by  providing 
hospital  care  under  social  security  and  by 
raising  benefit  payments  to  those  struggling 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  later  years; 
to  the  poor,  through  doubling  the  war 
against  poverty  this  year;  to  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, through  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
law  and  elimination  of  barriers  to  the  right 
to  vote;  to  those  In  other  lands  that  are 
seeking  the  promise  of  America,  through  an 
immigration  law  based  on  the  work  a  man 
can  do  and  not  where  he  was  born  or  how 
he  spells  his  name. 

Our  third  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

We  begin  with  learning. 

Every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
that  this  nation  can  provide. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  no  nation  can  be 
both  ignorant  and  free.  Today  no  nation  can 
be  both  ignorant  and  great. 

In  cu]dltion  to  our  existing  programs,  I 
will  reccwimend  a  new  program  for  schools 
and  students  with  a  first  year  authorization 
of  one  billion,  500  million  dollars. 

It  will  help  at  every  stage  along  the  road 
to  learning. 

For  the  pre-school  years  we  will  help  needy 
children  become  aware  of  the  excitement  of 
learning. 

For  the  primary  and  secondary  school  years 
we  will  aid  public  schools  serving  low  Income 
families  and  assist  students  in  both  public 
and  private  schools. 

For  tl-e  college  years  we  will  provide  schol- 
arships to  high  schocd  students  of  the  great- 
est promise  and  greatest  need  and  guaran- 
teed low  interest  loans  to  students  continu- 
ing their  college  studies. 

New  laboratories  and  centers  will  help  our 
schools  lift  their  standards  of  excellence  and 
explore  new  methods  of  teaching.  These  cen- 
ters will  provide  special  training  for  those 
who  need  and  those  who  deserve  special 
treatment. 

Greatness  requires  not  only  an  educated 
people  but  a  healthy  pec^le. 

Our  goal  is  to  match  the  achievements  of 
our  medicine  to  the  aflllctiona  of  our  people. 

We  already  carry  on  a  large  program  for 
research  and  health. 

In  addition,  regional  medical  centers  can 
provide  the  most  advanced  diagnosis  and 
treatment  tor  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  other  major  diseases. 

New  support  for  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion will  provide  the  trained  men  to  apply 
mu  knowledge. 

Commanlty  centers  can  help  the  mentally 
ill  and  Improve  health  care  for  sclMX^-age 
children  from  poor  families.  Including  erv- 
Ices  far  the  mentally  retarded. 


An  educated  and  healthy  people  require 
surroundings  in  harmony  with  their  hopes. 

In  our  urban  areas  the  central  problem 
today  is  to  protect  and  restore  man's  satis- 
faction In  belonging  to  a  community  where 
hJ  can  find  security  and  significance. 

le  first  step  is  to  break  old  patterns — 
segln  to  think  and  work  and  plan  for  the 

^elopment  of  entire  metropolitan  areas, 
will  take  this  step  with  new  programs  of 
lelp  for  basic  community  facilities  and  for 
neighborhood  centers  of  health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

New  and  existing  programs  will  be  open 
to  those  cities  which  work  together  to  de- 
velop unified  long-range  policies  for  metro- 
politan areas. 

We  must  also  make  Important  changes  In 
our  housing  programs  If  we  are  to  pursue 
these  same  basic  goals.  So  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  be 
needed  to  spearheswl  this  effort  in  our  cities. 

Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  feel  secure 
in  his  home  and  on  the  streets  of  his  com- 
munity. 

To  help  control  crime  we  will  recommend 
programs  to  train  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers; to  put  the  best  techniques  of  modern 
science  at  their  disposal;  to  discover  the 
causes  of  crime  and  better  ways  to  prevent 
it. 

I  will  soon  aiisemble  a  panel  of  outstand- 
ing experts  of  this  nation  to  search  out  an- 
swers to  the  national  problem  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  I  welcome  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
Congress. 

For  over  three  centuries  the  beauty  of 
America  has  sustained  our  spirit  and  en- 
larged our  vision.  We  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect this  heritage.  In  a  fruitful  new  partner- 
ship with  the  states  and  cities  the  next  dec- 
ade should  be  a  conservation  milestone.  We 
must  make  a  massive  effort  to  save  the 
countryside  and  establish — as  a  green  legacy 
for  tomorrow — more  large  and  small  parks, 
more  seashores  and  open  spaces  than  have 
been  created  during  any  period  in  our 
history. 

A  new  and  substantial  effort  must  be  made 
to  landscape  highways  and  provide  places  of 
relaxation  and  recreation  wherever  our  roads 
run. 

Within  our  cities  imaginative  programs  are 
needed  to  landscape  streets  and  transform 
open  areas  into  places  of  beauty  and  recrea- 
tion. 

We  will  seek  legal  power  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water  before  It  happens. 
We  will  step  up  our  effort  to  control  harmful 
wastes,  giving  first  priority  to  the  cleanup  of 
our  most  contaminated  rivers.  We  will  In- 
crease research  to  learn  more  about  control 
of  pollution. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Potomac  a  model  of 
beauty  here  in  the  Capital,  and  preserve  un- 
spoiled stretches  of  some  of  our  waterways 
with  a  Wild  Rivers  bill. 

More  ideas  for  a  beautiful  America  will 
emerge  from  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  which  I  will  soon  call. 

We  must  also  recognize  and  encM«4|:e 
those  who  can  be  pathfinders  for  the  nfttioq's 
imagination  and  understanding.  . ' 

To  help  promote  and  honor  creative 
achievements,  I  wUl  propose  a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts. 

To  develop  knowledge  which  will  enrich 
our  lives  and  ensure  our  progress,  I  will  rec- 
ommend programs  to  encourage  basic  science, 
particularly  in  the  universities — and  to  bring 
closer  the  day  when  the  oceans  will  supply 
our  growing  need  for  fresh  water. 

For  government  to  serve  these  goals  it 
must  be  modern  in  structure,  efficient  in 
action,  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

I  am  busy  currenUy  reviewing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Executive  Branch  of  this  govern- 
ment. I  hope  to  reshape  It  and  reorganize  it 
to  meet  more  effectively  the  tasks  of  the  20th 
Century. 


Wherever  waste  1b  found,  I  will  eliminate 
it. 

Last  year  we  saved  almost  three  bllUon, 
five-hundred  million  dollars  by  eliminating 
waste  in  the  government.  And  I  Intend  to  do 
better  this  year. 

And  very  soon  I  will  report  to  you  on  our 
progress  and  on  new  economies  that  your 
government  plans  to  make. 

Even  the  best  of  government  is  subject  to 
the  worst  of  hazards. 

I  will  propose  laws  to  ensure  the  necessary 
continuity  of  leadership  should  the  President 
become  disabled  or  die. 

In  addition.  I  will  propose  reforms  in  the 
Electoral  College — leaving  undisturbed  the 
vote  by  states — but  making  sure  no  elector 
can  substitute  his  will  for  that  of  the  people. 

Last  year  in  a  sad  moment  I  came  here 
and  I  spoke  to  you  after  33  years  of  public 
service,  practically  all  of  them  here  on  this 
Hill. 

This  year  I  speak  after  one  year  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  you  In  this  Chamber  are  among 
my  oldest  friends.  We  have  stiared  mary 
happy  moments  and  many  hours  of  work, 
and  we  have  watched  many  Presidents  to- 
gether. Yet,  only  in  the  White  House  can 
you  finally  know  the  full  weight  of  this 
office. 

The  greatest  burden  Is  not  running  the 
huge  operations  of  government— or  meeting 
daily  troubles,  large  and  small — or  even 
working  with  the  Congress. 

A  President's  hardest  task  is  not  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  to  know  what  is  right. 

Yet  the  Presidency  brings  no  special  gift 
of  prophecy  or  foresight.  You  take  an  oath, 
step  into  an  office,  and  you  must  then  help 
guide  a  great  democracy. 

The  answer  was  waiting  for  me  In  the  land 
where  I  was  born. 

It  was  once  barren  land.  The  angular  hills 
were  covered  with  scrub  cedar  and  a  few 
large  live  oaks.  Little  would  grow  In  the 
harsh  caliche  soil  of  my  country.  And  each 
spring  the  Pedernales  River  would  flood  our 
valley. 

But  men  came  and  they  worked  and  they 
endured  and  they  built. 

And  tonight  that  country  Is  abundant; 
abundant  with  fruit  and  cattle  and  goats 
and  sheep,  and  there  are  pleasant  homes  and 
lakes  and  the  floods  are  gone. 

Why  did  men  come  to  that  once  forbidding 
land? 

They  were  restless,  of  course,  and  they 
had  to  be  moving  on.  But  there  was  more 
than  that.  There  was  a  dream — a  dream  of  a 
place  where  a  free  man  could  build  for  him- 
self, and  raise  his  children  to  a  better  life — 
a  dream  of  a  continent  to  be  conquered,  a 
world  to  be  won,  a  nation  to  be  made. 

Remembering  this,  I  knew  the  answer. 

A  President  does  not  shape  a  new  and  per- 
sonal vision  of  America.  He  collects  it  from 
the  scattered  hopes  of  the  American  past. 

It  existed  when  the  first  settlers  saw  the 
coast  of  a  new  world,  and  when  the  first 
pioneers  moved  Westward. 

It  has  guided  us  every  step  of  the  way. 

It  sustains  every  President.  But  It  is  also 
your  inheritance  and  it  belongs  equally  to  all 
the  people  that  we  all  serve. 

It  must  be  interpreted  anew  by  each  gen- 
eration for  its  own  needs;  as  I  have  tried.  In 
p>art,  to  do  tonight. 

It  shall  lead  us  as  we  enter  this  third  cen- 
tury of  the  search  for  "a  more  perfect  union." 

This,  then,  Is  the  state  of  the  union: 
Free,  restless,  growing  and  full  of  hope 

So  it  was  In  the  beglrmlng. 

So  It  shall  always  be.  while  God  Is  wUltng, 
and  we  are  strong  enough  to  keep  tbe  faith. 

Message  on  Natukal  Bkautt 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stmtes: 

For  centuries  Americans  har»  drawn 
strength  and  inspiration  from  the  beanty  of 
our  country.  It  would  be  a  ncglectfnl  gen- 
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eratlon  Indeed,  indifferent  alike  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  and  the  command  of  prin- 
ciple, which  failed  to  preserve  and  extend 
such  a  heritage  for  its  descendants. 

Yet  the  storm  of  modern  change  Is  threat- 
ening to  blight  and  diminish  In  a  few  decades 
what  has  been  cherished  and  protected  for 
generations. 

A  growing  population  Is  swallowing  up 
areas  of  natural  beauty  with  its  demands  for 
living  space,  and  Is  placing  Increased  demand 
on  our  overburdened  areas  of  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

The  increasing  tempo  of  urbanization  and 
growth  Is  already  depriving  many  Americans 
of  the  right  to  live  In  decent  surroundings. 
More  of  our  people  are  crowding  into  cities 
and  being  cut  off  from  nature.  Cities  them- 
selves reach  out  into  the  countryside,  de- 
stroying streams  and  trees  and  meadows  as 
they  go.  A  modern  highway  may  wipe  out 
the  equivalent  of  a  fifty  acre  park  with 
every  mile.  And  people  move  out  from  the 
city  to  get  closer  to  nature  only  to  find  that 
native  has  moved  farther  from  them. 

The  modem  technology,  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives,  can  also  have  a  darker 
side.  Its  uncontrolled  waste  products  are 
menacing  the  world  we  live  in,  our  enjoy- 
ment and  our  health.  The  air  we  breathe, 
our  water,  our  soil  and  wildlife  are  being 
blighted  by  the  poisons  and  chemicals  which 
are  the  by-products  of  technology  and  in- 
dustry. The  skeletons  of  discarded  cars  Utter 
the  countryside.  The  seme  society  which  re- 
ceives the  rewards  of  technology  must,  as  a 
cooperating  whole,  take  responsibility  for 
control. 

To  deal  with  these  new  problems  will  re- 
quire a  new  conservation.  We  must  not  only 
protect  the  countryside  and  save  it  from  de- 
stuctlon,  we  miist  restore  what  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  salvage  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
our  cities.  Our  conservation  must  be  not  Just 
the  classic  conservation  of  protection  and 
development,  but  a  creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  innovation.  Its  concern  is 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Its  object  is  not  Just  man's  welfare  but 
the  dignity  of  man's  spirit. 

In  this  conservation  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  man's  opportunity  to  be  in 
contact  with  beauty  must  play  a  major  role. 

This  means  that  beauty  must  not  be  Just 
a  holiday  treat,  but  a  part  of  our  dally  life. 
It  means  not  Just  easy  physical  access,  but 
equal  social  access  for  rich  and  poor,  Negro 
and  white,  city  dweller  and  farmer. 

Beauty  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  measure. 
It  does  not  show  up  in  the  gross  national 
product,  in  a  weekly  pay  check,  or  In  profit 
and  loss  statements.  But  these  things  are 
not  ends  In  themselves.  They  are  a  road 
to  satisfaction  and  pleasure  and  the  good 
life.  Beauty  makes  Its  own  direct  contribu- 
tion to  these  final  ends.  Therefore  it  is  one 
of  the  moet  Important  components  of  our 
true  national  Income,  not  to  be  left  out  sim- 
ply because  statisticians  cannot  calculate  its 
worth. 

And  some  things  we  do  know.  Association 
with  beauty  can  enlarge  man's  imagination 
and  revive  his  spirit.  Ugliness  can  demean 
the  people  who  live  among  it.  What  a  citi- 
zen sees  every  day  is  his  America.  If  It  is 
attractive  It  adds  to  the  quality  of  his  life. 
If  It  Is  tigly  It  can  degrade  his  existence. 

Beauty  has  other  Immediate  values.  It 
adds  to  safety  whether  removing  direct  dan- 
gers to  health  or  making  highways  less 
monotonous  and  dangerous.  We  also  know 
that  those  who  live  in  blighted  and  squalid 
conditions  are  more  susceptible  to  anxieties 
and  mental  disease. 

Ugliness  Is  costly.  It  can  be  expensive  to 
clean  a  soot  smeared  building,  or  to  build 
new  areas  of  recreation  when  the  old  land- 
scap«  could  have  been  preserved  far  more 
cheaply. 

Certainly  no  one  would  hazard  a  national 
definition  ol  beauty.  But  we  do  know  that 


nature  is  nearly  always  beautiful.  We  do, 
for  the  most  part,  know  what  is  ugly.  And 
we  can  Introduce,  into  all  our  planning,  our 
programs,  our  building  and  our  growth,  a 
conscious  and  active  concern  for  the  values 
of  beauty.  If  we  do  this  then  we  can  be  suc- 
cessful  in   preserving   a   beautiful   America. 

There  is  much  the  federal  government  can 
do,  through  a  range  of  specific  programs, 
and  as  a  force  for  public  education.  But  a 
beautiful  America  will  require  the  effort  of 
government  at  every  level,  of  business,  and 
of  private  groups.  Above  all  it  will  require 
the  concern  and  action  of  individual  citi- 
zens, alert  to  danger,  determined  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  siuroundings,  resisting 
blight,  demanding  and  building  beauty  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  siunmon  such  a 
national  effort.  For  we  have  not  chosen  to 
have  an  ugly  America.  We  have  been  careless, 
and  often  neglectful.  But  now  that  the  dan- 
ger is  clear  and  the  hour  is  late  this  people 
can  place  themselves  in  the  path  of  a  tide 
of  blight  which  Is  often  Irreversible  and  al- 
ways destructive. 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
have  each  produced  conservation  giants  In 
the  past.  During  the  88th  Congress  It  was 
legislative  executive  teamwork  that  brought 
progress.  It  is  this  same  kind  of  partnership 
that  will  ensure  our  continued  progress. 

In  that  spirit  as  a  beginning  and  stimulus 
I  make  the  following  proposals: 

THE  CTTIES 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  communities 
"should  be  planned  with  an  eye  to  the  effect 
made  upon  the  human  spirit  by  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  with  a  maximiun  of 
beauty." 

We  have  often  sadly  neglected  this  advice 
In  the  modern  American  city.  Yet  this  is 
where  most  of  our  people  live.  It  is  where 
the  character  of  our  young  is  formed.  It  is 
where  American  civilization  will  be  increas- 
ingly concentrated  In  years  to  come. 

Such  a  challenge  will  not  be  met  with  a 
few  more  parks  or  playgrounds.  It  requires 
attention  to  the  architecture  of  building,  the 
structure  of  our  roads,  preservation  of  his- 
torical buildings  and  monuments,  careful 
planning  of  new  suburbs.  A  concern  for  the 
enhancement  of  beauty  must  Infuse  every 
aspect  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
metropolitan  areas.  It  must  be  a  principal 
responsibility  of  local  government,  supported 
by  active  and  concerned  citizens. 

Federal  assistance  can  be  a  valuable  stim- 
ulus and  help  to  such  local  efforts. 

I  have  recommended  a  community  exten- 
sion program  which  will  bring  the  resources 
of  the  university  to  focus  on  problems  of  the 
community  Just  as  they  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  our  rural  area£.  Among  other 
things,  this  program  will  help  provide  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  aid  In  mak- 
ing our  communities  more  attractive  and 
vital.  In  addition,  under  the  Hoxising  Act  of 
1964,  grants  will  be  made  to  States  for  train- 
ing of  local  governmental  employees  needed 
for  community  development.  I  am  recom- 
mending a  1965  supplemental  appropriation 
to  Implement  this  program. 

We  now  have  two  programs  which  can  be 
of  special  help  in  creating  areas  of  recrea- 
tion and  beauty  for  our  metropolitan  area 
population:  the  Open  Space  Land  Program, 
and  the  I^nd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

I  have  already  proposed  full  funding  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  give 
priority  attention  to  serving  the  needs  of 
our  growing  urban  population. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Open  Space 
Program  has  been  to  help  acquire  and  as- 
sure open  spaces  In  urban  areas.  I  propose  a 
series  of  new  matching  grants  for  improving 
the  natural  beauty  of  urban  open  space. 

The  Open  Space  Program  should  be  ade- 
quately financed,  and  broadened  by  permit- 
ting grants  to  be  made  to  help  city  govern- 
ments acquire  and  clear  areas  to  create  small 


parks,  squares,  pedestrian  malls  and  play- 
grounds. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  we  add  prime 
outdoor  recreation  areas  to  our  National  For- 
est system,  particularly  In  the  populous  East; 
and  proceed  on  schedule  with  studies  re- 
quired to  define  and  enlarge  the  Wilderness 
System  established  by  the  88th  Congress. 
We  win  also  continue  progress  on  our  refuge 
system  for  migratory  waterfowl. 

Faulty  strip  and  surface  mining  practices 
have  left  ugly  scars  which  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  In  many  of  our  States.  I 
urge  your  strong  support  of  the  nationwide 
strip  and  surface  mining  study  provided  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  legislation,  which 
will  furnish  the  factual  basis  for  a  fair  and 
reasonable  approach  to  the  correction  of 
these  past  errors. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  work  with  State  and  local  organizations 
in  developing  a  cooperative  program  for  Im- 
proving the  beauty  of  the  privately  owned 
rural  lands  which  comprise  three-fourths  of 
the  Nation's  area.  Much  can  be  done  with 
existing  Department  of  Agriculture  programs 
without  adding  to  cost. 

The  28  million  acres  of  land  presently  held 
and  used  by  our  Armed  Services  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  public  estate.  Many 
thousands  of  these  acres  will  soon  become 
surplus  to  military  needs.  Much  of  this  land 
has  great  potential  for  outdoor  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  conservation  uses  consistent 
with  military  requirements.  This  potential 
must  be  realized  through  the  fullest  applica- 
tion of  multiple-use  principles.  To  this  end 
I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Interior  to  conduct  a  "conservation  in- 
ventory" of  all  surplus  lands. 

HIGHWAYS 

More  than  any  country  ours  Is  an  auto- 
mobile society.  For  most  Americans  the  auto- 
mobile Is  a  principal  instriunent  of  trans- 
pK>rtatlon,  work,  dally  activity,  recreation 
and  pleasure.  By  making  our  roads  highways 
to  the  enjojrment  of  natvire  and  beauty  we 
can  greatly  enrich  the  life  of  nearly  all  our 
people  in  city  and  countryside  alike. 

Our  task  is  two-fold.  First,  to  ensure  that 
roads  themselves  are  not  destructive  of  na- 
ture and  natural  beauty.  Second,  to  make  our 
roads  ways  to  recreation  and  pleasure. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  a  series  of  steps  designed  to  meet  this 
objective.  This  Includes  requiring  landscap- 
ing on  all  federal  Interstate  primary  and 
urban  highways,  encouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  rest  and  recreation  areas  along  high- 
ways, and  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
adjacent  to  highway  rights-of-way. 

Our  present  highway  law  permits  the  use 
of  up  to  3%  of  all  federal-aid  funds  to  be 
used  without  matching  for  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty.  This  authority  has  not 
been  used  for  the  purpose  Intended  by  Con- 
gress. I  will  take  steps.  Including  recom- 
mended legislation  If  necessary,  to  make  sure 
these  funds  are.  In  fact,  used  to  enhance 
beauty  along  our  highway  system.  This  will 
dedicate  substantial  resources  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  will  also  recommend  that  a  portion  of 
the  funds  now  used  for  secondary  roads  be 
set  aside  In  order  to  provide  access  to  areas 
of  rest  and  recreation  and  scenic  beauty 
along  our  nation's  roads,  and  for  rerouting 
or  construction  of  highways  for  scenic  or 
parkway  purposes. 

The  Recreation  Advisory  Council  Is  now 
completing  a  study  of  the  role  which  scenic 
roads  and  parkways  should  play  In  meeting 
our  highway  and  recreation  needs.  After  re- 
ceiving the  report,  I  will  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 

The  authority  for  the  existing  program  of 
outdoor  advertising  control  expires  on  June 
30,  1965,  and  Its  provisions  have  not  been 
effective  in  achieving  the  desired  goal.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  recommend  legislation  to 
ensure  effective  control  of  billboards  along 
our  highways. 
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In  addition,  we  need  urgently  to  work  to- 
w.xrds  the  elimination  or  screening  of  un- 
sightly, beauty-destroying  junkyards  and 
auto  graveyards  along  our  highways.  To  this 
end,  I  win  also  recommend  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  achieve  effective  control,  including 
Federal  assistance  in  appropriate  cases  where 
necessary. 

I  hope  that,  at  all  levels  of  government,  our 
planners  and  builders  will  remember  that 
highway  beautlficatlon  Is  more  than  a  matter 
of  planting  trees  or  setting  aside  scenic  areas. 
The  roads  themselves  must  reflect,  In  location 
and  design,  Increased  respect  for  the  natural 
and  social  Integrity  and  unity  of  the  land- 
scape and  communities  through  which  they 
pass. 

RIVERS 

Those  who  first  settled  this  continent 
found  much  to  marvel  at.  Nothing  was  a 
greater  source  of  wonder  and  amazement 
than  the  power  and  majesty  of  American 
rivers.  They  occupy  a  central  place  in  myth 
and  legend,  folklore  and  literature. 

They  were  our  first  highways,  and  some 
remain  among  the  most  important.  We  have 
had  to  control  their  ravages,  harness  their 
power,  and  use  their  water  to  help  make 
whole  regions  prosper. 

Yet  even  this  seemingly  Indestructible  nat- 
ural resource  Is  in  danger. 

Through  our  pollution  control  programs  we 
can  do  much  to  restore  oiu-  rivers.  We  will 
continue  to  conserve  the  water  and  power  for 
tomorrow's  needs  with  well-planned  reser- 
voirs and  power  dams.  But  the  time  has  also 
come  to  Identify  and  preserve  free  flowing 
stretches  of  our  great  scenic  rivers  before 
growth  and  development  make  the  beauty  of 
the  unspoiled  waterway  a  memory. 

To  this  end  I  will  shortly  send  to  the  Con- 
gress a  BUI  to  establish  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System. 

THE  POTOMAC 

The  river  rich  In  history  and  memory  which 
flows  by  our  nation's  capital  should  serve  as 
a  model  of  scenic  and  recreation  values  for 
the  entire  country.  To  meet  this  objective  I 
am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
review  the  Potomac  River  basin  development 
plan  now  under  review  by  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  and  to  work  with  the  affected 
States  and  local  governments,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  interested  federal  agencies  to 
prepare  a  program  for  my  consideration. 

A  program  must  be  devised  which  will: 

(a)  Clean  up  the  river  and  keep  it  clean, 
so  It  can  be  used  for  boating,  swimming  and 
fishing. 

(b)  Protect  Its  natural  beauties  by  the 
acquisition  of  scenic  easements,  zoning  or 
other  measures. 

(c)  Provide  adequate  recreational  facili- 
ties, and 

(d)  Complete  the  presently  authorized 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  on 
both  banks. 

I  hope  action  here  will  stimulate  and  In- 
spire similar  efforts  by  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  other  urban  rivers  and  water- 
fronts, such  as  the  Hudson  In  New  York. 
They  are  potentially  the  greatest  single 
source  of  pleasure  for  those  who  live  In  most 
of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

TRAILS 

The  forgotten  outdoorsmen  of  today  are 
those  who  like  to  walk,  hike,  ride  horseback 
or  bicycle.  For  them  we  must  have  trails  as 
well  as  highways.  Nor  should  motor  vehicles 
be  permitted  to  tyrannize  the  more  leisurely 
human  traffic. 

Old  and  young  alike  can  participate.  Our 
doctors  recommend  and  encourage  such  ac- 
tivity for  fitness  and  fun. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  work  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  federal  government  and  with  state  and 
local  leaders  and  recommend  to  me  a  co- 
operative program  to  encourage  a  national 
system  of  trails,  building  up  the  more  than 


hundred  thousand  miles  of  trails  in  our  Na- 
tional Forests  and  Parks. 

There  are  many  new  and  exciting  trail 
projects  underway  across  the  land.  In  Ari- 
zona, a  county  has  arranged  for  miles  of 
irrigation  canal  banks  to  be  used  by  riders 
and  hikers.  In  Illinois,  an  abandoned  rail- 
road right  of  way  is  being  developed  as  a 
"Prairie  Path."  In  New  Mexico  utility  rights 
of  way  are  used  as  public  trails. 

As  with  so  much  of  our  quest  for  beauty 
and  quality,  each  community  has  oppor- 
tunities for  action.  We  can  and  should  have 
an  abundance  of  trails  for  walking,  cycling 
and  horseback  riding,  in  and  close  to  our 
cities.  In  the  back  country  we  need  to  copy 
the  great  Appalachian  Trail  In  all  parts  of 
America,  and  to  make  full  use  of  rights  of 
way  and  other  public  paths. 

POLLUTION 

One  aspect  of  the  advance  of  civilization 
is  the  evolution  of  responsibility  for  disposal 
of  waste.  Over  many  generations  society 
gradually  developed  techniques  for  this  pur- 
pose. State  and  local  governments,  land- 
lords and  private  citizens  have  been  held 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  sewage  and 
garbage  did  not  menace  health  or  contami- 
nate the  envlroment. 

In  the  last  few  decades  entire  new  cate- 
gories of  waste  have  come  to  plague  and 
menace  the  American  scene.  These  are  the 
technological  wastes — the  by-products  of 
growth,  industry,  agriculture,  and  science. 
We  cannot  wait  for  slow  evolution  over  gen- 
erations to  deal  with  them. 

Pollution  Is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Some 
pollutants  are  known  to  be  harmful  to 
health,  while  the  effect  of  others  is  uncer- 
tain and  unknown.  In  some  cases  we  can  con- 
trol pollution  with  a  larger  effort.  For  other 
forms  of  pollution  we  still  do  not  have  effec- 
tive means  of  control. 

Pollution  destroys  beauty  and  menaces 
health.  It  cuts  down  on  efficiency,  reduces 
proi>erty  values  and  raises  taxes. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  act,  the  greater  the 
dangers  and  the  larger  the  problem. 

Large-scale  pollution  of  air  and  waterways 
Is  no  respecter  of  political  boundaries,  and 
Its  effects  extend  far  beyond  those  who  cause 
It. 

Air  pollution  Is  no  longer  confined  to  Iso- 
lated places.  This  generation  has  altered  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  global 
scale  through  radioactive  materials  and  a 
steady  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels.  Entire  regional  air- 
sheds, crop  plant  environments,  and  river 
basins  are  heavy  with  noxious  materials. 
Motor  vehicles  and  home  heating  plants, 
municipal  dimips  and  factories  continually 
hurl  pollutants  into  the  air  we  breathe.  Each 
day  almost  50,000  tons  of  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  poisonous,  sulfur  dioxide  are  added 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  our  automobiles  pro- 
duce almost  300,000  tons  of  other  pollutants. 

In  Donora,  Pennsylvania  In  1948,  and  New 
York  City  In  1953  serious  Illness  and  some 
deaths  were  produced  by  sharp  increases  in 
air  pollution.  In  New  Orleans,  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  asthmatic  attacks  are  associated 
with  air  pollutants.  Three-fourths  of  the 
eight  million  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
are  annoyed  by  severe  eye  irritation  much  of 
the  year.  And  our  health  authorities  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  continual  breathing  of  pol- 
luted air  by  all  our  people  in  every  city  in 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  its  health  effects,  air  pol- 
lution creates  filth  and  gloom  and  depreci- 
ates property  values  of  entire  neighborhoods. 
The  White  House  itself  is  being  dirtied  with 
soot  from  pwlluted  air. 

Every  major  river  system  is  now  polluted. 
Waterways  that  were  once  sources  of  pleasure 
and  beauty  and  recreation  are  forbidden  to 
human  contact  and  objectionable  to  sight 
and  smell.  Furthermore,  this  pollution  Is 
costly,    requiring    expensive    treatment    for 


drinking  water  and  inhibiting  the  operation 
and  growth  of  industry. 

in  spite  of  the  efforts  and  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  past,  water  pollution  is 
spreading.  And  new  kinds  of  problems  are 
being  added  to  the  old : 

Waterborne  viruses,  particularly  hepatitis 
are  replacing  typhoid  fever  as  a  sigmilcant 
health  h.izr.rd. 

M;iss  deaths  of  fish  have  occurred  in  rivers 
over-burdened  with  wastes. 

Some  oi  our  rivers  contain  chemicals 
^^hlcl:.  in  concentrated  form,  produce  ab- 
nornialilies  in  animals. 

Last  summer  2.600  square  miles  of  Lake 
Erie — over  a  quarter  of  the  entire  Lake — 
were  almost  without  oxygen  and  unable  to 
support  life  because  of  algae  and  plant 
growths,  fed  by  pollution  from  cities  and 
farms. 

In  many  older  cities  storm  drains  and 
s.^.nitary  sewers  are  interconnected.  As  a  re- 
sult, niixttires  of  storm  water  and  sanitary 
waste  overflow  during  rains  and  discharge 
directly  into  streams,  bypassing  treatment 
works  and  causing  heavy  pollution. 

In  addition  to  our  air  and  water  we  must. 
e:'cli  and  every  day,  dispose  of  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  solid  wastD.  Tliese  wastes — from 
discarded  cans  to  discarded  automobiles — 
litter  our  country,  harbor  vermin,  and  men- 
ace our  health.  Inefficient  and  improper 
methods  of  disposal  increase  pollution  of  our 
air  and  streams. 

Almost  all  these  wastes  and  pollutions  are 
the  result  of  activities  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  A  prime  national  goal  must 
be  an  environment  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
senses  and  healthy  to  live  in. 

Our  Government  is  already  doing  much  In 
this  field.  We  have  made  significant  progress. 
But  more  must  be  done. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITT 

I  am  directing  the  heads  of  all  agencies  to 
Improve  measures  to  abate  pollution  caused 
by  direct  agency  operation,  contracts  and 
cooperative  agreements.  Federal  procure- 
ment practices  must  make  siu-e  that  the 
Government  equipment  uses  the  most  ef- 
fective techniques  for  controlling  pollution. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
already  taken  steps  to  assure  that  motor 
vehicles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment meet  minimum  standards  of  exhaust 
quality. 

CLEAN    WATER 

Enforcement  authority  must  be  strength- 
ened to  provide  positive  controls  over  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  Into  our  Interstate 
or  navigable  waters.  I  recommend  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to: 

Provide,  through  the  setting  of  effective 
water  quality  standards,  combined  with  a 
swift  and  effective  enforcement  procedure,  a 
national  program  to  prevent  water  pollution 
at  its  source  rather  than  attempting  to  cure 
pollution  after  it  occurs. 

Increase  project  grant  ceilings  and  provide 
additional  Incentives  for  multi-municipal 
projects  under  the  waste  treatment  facilities 
construction  program. 

Increase  the  ceiling  for  grants  to  State 
water   pollution   control   programs. 

Provide  a  new  research,  and  demonstra- 
tion construction  program  leading  to  the 
solution  of  problems  caused  by  the  mixing  of 
storm  water  runoff  and  sanitary  wastes. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  undertake  an  Intensive  program 
to  clean  up  the  Nation's  most  polluted 
rivers.  With  the  cooperation  of  States  and 
cities— using  the  tools  of  regulation,  grant 
and  incentives — we  can  bring  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  river  pollution  under  control. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

We  will  work  with  Canada  to  develop  a 
pollution  control  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes  and   other  border   waters. 

Through  an  expanded  program  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  aiKl 
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Welfare  and  Interior,  we  will  continue  to  seek 
effective  and  economical  methods  for  con- 
trolling pollution  from  acid  mine  drainage. 
To  Improve  the  quality  of  our  waters  will 
require  the  fullest  cooperation  of  our  State 
and  local  government.  Working  together,  we 
can  and  will  preserve  and  Increase  one  of 
our  moet  valuable  national  resources — clean 
water. 

CLEAN    AIK 

The  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
December  of  1963  represented  a  long  step 
forward  In  our  ability  to  understand  and 
control  the  difDcult  problem  of  air  pollution. 
The  1966  Budget  request  of  24  million  dollars 
Is  almost  double  the  amount  spent  on  air 
pollution  programs  in  the  year  prior  to  its 
enactment. 

In  addition,  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be 
Improved  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Investigate  poten- 
tial air  pollution  problems  before  pollution 
happens,  rather  than  having  to  wait  until 
the  damage  occurs,  as  is  now  the  case,  and 
to  make  recommendations  leading  to  the  pre- 
vention of  such  pollution. 

One  of  the  principal  unchecked  sources  of 
air  pollution  Is  the  automobile.  I  intend  to 
institute  discussions  with  industry  officials 
and  other  interested  groups  leading  to  an 
effective  elimination  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  pollution  from  liquid  fueled  motor 
vehicles. 

SOLro    WASTES 

Continuing  technological  progress  and  im- 
provement in  methods  of  manufacture, 
packaging  and  marketing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts has  resulted  in  an  ever  mounting  in- 
crease of  discarded  material.  We  need  to 
seek  better  solutions  to  the  disposal  of  these 
wastes.  I  recommend  legislation  to: 

Assist  the  States  in  developing  compre- 
hensive programs  for  some  forms  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

Provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  leading  to  more  effective  methods 
for  disposing  of  or  salvaging  solid  wastes. 

Launch  a  concentrated  attack  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  Junk  cars  by  increasing  re- 
search in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
leading  to  use  of  metal  from  scrap  cars  where 
promising  leads  already  exist. 

PSSTICIDES 

Pesticides  may  affect  living  organisms 
wherever  they  occur. 

In  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
the  effects  of  these  compounds,  I  have  in- 
cluded Increased  funds  in  the  budget  for 
use  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Increase  their  research  efforts  on  pesti- 
cides so  they  can  give  special  attention  to 
the  flow  of  pesticides  through  the  environ- 
ment; study  the  means  by  which  pesticides 
break  down  and  disappear  in  nature;  and 
to  keep  a  constant  check  on  the  level  of 
pesticides  In  our  water,  air,  soil  and  food 
supply. 

I  am  recommending  additional  funds  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  con- 
tamination from  toxic  chemicals  through 
Intensified  research,  regulatory  control,  and 
educational  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  soon  sub- 
mit legislation  to  tighten  control  over  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  agricultural  chem- 
icals, including  licensing  and  factory  inspec- 
tion of  manufacturers,  clearly  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  of  safety  on  the  proponent 
or  the  chemical  rather  than  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

RESEARCH    RESOURCES 

Our  needs  for  new  knowledge  and  in- 
creasing application  of  existing  knowledge 
demand  a  greater  supply  of  trained  man- 
power and  research  resources. 

A  National  Center  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Is  being  planned  as  a  focal 
point  for  health  research  in  this  field.  In 
addition,    the    1966    budget    includes    funds 


for  the  establishment  of  university  insti- 
tutes to  conduct  research  and  training  in 
environmental   pollution   problems. 

Legislation  recommended  in  my  message 
on  health  has  been  Introduced  to  increase 
Federal  support  for  specialized  research  fa- 
cilities of  a  national  or  regional  character. 
This  proposal,  aimed  at  health  research 
needs  generally,  would  assist  In  the  solution 
of  environmental  health  problems  and  I 
urge  Its  passage. 

We  need  legislation  to  provide  to  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
authority  for  grants  for  research  In  environ- 
mental pollution  control  In  their  areas  of 
responsibility.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  submit  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  ceiling  on  pesticide  research. 

OTHER    EFFORTS 

In  ;.dditlon  to  these  needed  actions,  other 
proposals  are  undergoing  active  study. 

I  have  directed  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  with  the  appro- 
priate departments,  to  study  the  use  of 
economic  Incentives  aus  a  technique  to  stimu- 
late pollution  prevention  and  al>atement, 
and  to  recommend  actions  or  legislation,  If 
needed. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  to  explore 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  organization  of 
pollution   control   and   research   activities. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  recommend 
the  best  way  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment may  direct  efforts  toward  advancing 
our  scientific  understanding  of  natural  plant 
and  animal  communities  and  their  inter- 
action with  man  and  his  activities. 

The  actions  and  proposals  recommended 
in  this  message  will  take  us  a  long  way  to- 
ward immediate  reversal  of  the  increase  of 
pollutants  in  our  environment.  They  will 
also  give  las  time  until  new  basic  knowledge 
and  trained  manpower  provide  opportunities 
for  more  dramatic  gains  in  the  futtire. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

I  intend  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  to  meet  in  mid-May  of  this 
year.  Its  chairman  will  be  Mr.  Laurance 
Rockefeller. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Conference  will  pro- 
duce new  ideas  and  approaches  for  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  America.  Its  scope  will  not 
be  restricted  to  federal  action.  It  will  look 
for  ways  to  help  and  encourage  state  and 
local  government,  institutions  and  private 
citizens,  in  their  own  efforts.  It  can  serve  as 
a  focal  i>oint  for  the  large  campaign  of  public 
education  which  is  needed  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  danger  to  their  natural  heritage  and  to 
the  need  for  aiction. 

In  addition  to  other  subjects  which  this 
Conference  will  consider,  I  recommend  the 
following  subjects  for  disctisslon  in  depth: 

Automobile  Junkyards.  I  am  convinced  that 
analysis  of  the  technology  and  economics  can 
help  produce  a  creative  solution  to  this  vex- 
ing problem.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
Interior  Department  can  contribute  technical 
advice  to  the  conference,  tis  can  the  scrap 
industry  and  the  steel  industry. 

Underground  installation  of  utility  trans- 
mission lines.  Further  research  is  badly 
needed  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  greatest  single  force  that  shapes  the 
American  landscape  is  private  economic  de- 
velopment. Our  taxation  policies  should  not 
penalize  or  discourage  conservation  and  the 
preservation  of  beauty. 

Ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
can.  through  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance, help  communities  and  states  in 
their  own  progr.ims  of  natural  beauty. 

The  possibilities  of  a  national  tree  planting 
program  carried  on  by  government  at  every 
level,  and  private  groups  and  citizens. 


CONCLTTSION 

In  my  thirty-three  years  of  public  life  I 
have  seen  the  American  system  move  to  con- 
serve the  natural  and  human  resources  of 
our  land. 

TVA  transformed  an  entire  region  that  was 
"depressed."  The  rural  electrification  coop- 
eratives brought  electricity  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  rural  America.  We  have  seen  the 
forests  replanted  by  the  CCC's,  and  watched 
Gifford  Pinchot's  sustained  yield  concept 
take  hold  on  forestlands. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  often  been  careless 
with  our  natural  bounty.  At  times  we  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  neglect.  But  once 
our  people  were  aroused  to  the  danger,  we 
have  acted  to  preserve  our  resources  lor  the 
enrichment  of  our  country  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations. 

The  beauty  of  our  land  Is  a  natural  re- 
source. Its  preservation  is  linked  to  the  inner 
prosperity  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  tradition  of  our  past  is  equal  to  today's 
threat  to  that  beauty.  Our  land  will  be  at- 
tractive tomorrow  only  If  we  organize  for  ac- 
tion and  rebuild  and  reclaim  the  beauty  we 
inherited.  Our  stewardship  will  be  Judged 
by  the  foresight  with  which  we  carry  out 
these  programs.  We  must  rescue  our  cities 
and  countryside  from  blight  with  the  same 
purpose  and  vigor  with  which.  In  other  areas, 
we  moved  to  save  the  forests  and  the  soil. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  8,  1965. 
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Message  on  the  Cities 
(Note. — In  this  message  the  word  city  Is 
used   to  mean   the   entire   urban   area — the 
central  city  and  its  suburbs.) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Throughout  man's  history,  the  city  has 
been  at  the  center  of  civilization.  It  Is  at  the 
center  of  our  own  society. 

Over  seventy  percent  of  our  population— 
135  million  Americans — live  In  urban  areas. 
A  half  century  from  now  320  million  of  our 
400  million  Americans  will  live  In  such  areas. 
And  our  largest  cities  will  receive  the  great- 
est Impact  of  growth. 

Numbers  alone  do  not  make  this  an  urban 
nation.  Finance  and  culture,  commerce  and 
government  make  their  home  In  the  city  and 
draw  their  vitality  from  It.  Within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  urban  centers  can  be  found  the 
most  Impressive  achievements  of  man's  skill 
and  the  highest  expressions  of  man's  spirit, 
as  well  as  the  worst  examples  of  degradation 
and  cruelty  and  misery  to  be  found  in  mod- 
ern America. 

The  city  Is  not  an  assembly  of  shops  and 
buildings.  It  Is  not  a  collection  of  goods 
and  services.  It  is  a  community  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  life  of  man.  It  Is  a  place  for 
the  satisfaction  of  man's  most  urgent  needs 
and  his  highest  aspirations.  It  Is  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  advance  of  civilization.  Our 
task  Is  to  put  the  highest  concerns  of  our 
people  at  the  center  of  urban  growth  and 
activity.  It  Is  to  create  and  preserve  the  sense 
of  community  with  others  which  gives  us 
significance  and  security,  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  of  sharing  In  the  common  life. 

Aristotle  said:  "Men  come  together  In 
cities  in  order  to  live.  They  remain  together 
In  order  to  live  the  good  life." 

The  modern  city  can  be  the  most  ruthless 
enemy  of  the  good  life,  or  It  can  be  its  serv- 
ant. "The  choice  is  up  to  this  generation  of 
Americans.  For  this  is  truly  the  time  of  de- 
cision for  the  American  city. 

In  our  time,  two  giant  and  dangerous  forces 
are  converging  on  our  cities:  the  forces  of 
growth  and  of  decay. 

Between  today  and  the  year  2000,  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  population  increase 
will  occur  in  urban  areas.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years,  thirty  million  people  will  be 
added  to  our  cities — equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined population  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Baltimore. 


Each  year.  In  the  coming  generation,  we  will 
add  the  equivalent  of  15  cities  of  200,000 
each. 

Already  old  cities  are  tending  to  combine 
Into  huge  clusters.  The  strip  of  land  from 
southern  New  Hampshire  bo  northern  Vir- 
ginia contains  21  percent  of  America's  pop- 
ulation In  1.8  percent  of  Its  areas.  Along  the 
West  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  other  urban  giants  are  merging 
and  growing. 

Our  new  city  dwellers  will  need  homes  and 
schools  and  public  services.  By  1975  we  will 
need  over  two  million  new  homes  a  year.  We 
will  need  schools  for  10  million  additional 
children,  welfare  and  health  facilities  for 
5  million  more  people  over  the  age  of  sixty, 
transportation  facilities  for  the  daily  move- 
ment of  200  million  people  and  more  than 
80  million  automobiles. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  century — In  less 
than  forty  years — urban  population  will 
double,  city  land  will  double  and  we  will 
have  to  build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  all 
that  we  have  built  since  the  first  colonists 
arrived  on  these  shores.  It  is  as  If  we  had 
forty  years  to  rebuild  the  entire  urban  United 
States. 

Yet  these  new  overwhelming  pressures  are 
being  visited  uj>on  cities  already  In  distress. 
We  have  over  nine  million  homes,  most  of 
them  In  cities,  which  are  run  down  or  de- 
teriorating; over  four  million  do  not  have 
running  water  or  even  plumbing.  Many  of 
our  central  cities  are  In  need  of  major  surgery 
to  overcome  decay.  New  suburban  sprawl 
reaches  out  Into  the  countryside,  as  the  proc- 
ess of  urbanization  consumes  a  million  acres 
a  year.  The  old,  the  poor,  the  discriminated 
against  are  Increasingly  concentrated  In  cen- 
tral city  ghettos;  while  others  move  to  the 
suburbs  leaving  the  central  dty  to  battle 
against  Immense  odds. 

Physical  decay,  from  obsolescent  schools 
to  polluted  water  and  air,  helps  breed  social 
decay.  It  casts  a  pall  of  ugliness  and  despair 
on  the  spirits  of  the  people.  And  this  Is  re- 
flected In  rising  crime  rates,  school  drop- 
outs, delinquency  and  social  disorganization. 
Our  cities  are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
combat  the  mounting  dangers  to  the  good 
life.  Between  1954  and  1963  per  capita  mu- 
nicipal tax  revenues  Increased  by  43%,  and 
local  government  Indebtedness  Increased  by 
119%.  City  officials  with  Inadequate  re- 
sources, limited  authority,  too  few  trained 
people,  and  often  with  too  little  public  sup- 
port, have,  In  many  cases,  waged  a  heroic 
battle  to  Improve  the  life  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

But  we  must  do  far  more  as  a  nation  If  we 
are  to  deal  effectively  with  one  of  the  most 
critical  domestic  problems  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  core  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  problem  Is  people  and  the  quality 
of  the  lives  they  lead.  We  want  to  build  not 
Just  housing  units,  but  neighborhoods;  not 
Just  to  construct  schools,  but  to  educate 
children;  not  Just  to  raise  Income  but  to 
create  beauty  and  end  the  poisoning  of  our 
environment.  We  must  extend  the  range  of 
choices  available  to  aU  our  people  so  that  all, 
and  not  Just  the  fortunate,  can  have  access 
to  decent  homes  and  schools,  to  recreation 
and  to  culture.  We  must  work  to  overcome 
the  forces  which  divide  our  people  and  erode 
the  vitality  which  comes  from  the  partner- 
ship of  those  with  diverse  Incomes  and  In- 
terests and  backgrounds. 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems  of 
housing  and  education.  They  Involve  In- 
creasing employment  and  ending  poverty. 
They  call  for  beauty  and  nature,  recreation 
and  an  end  to  racial  discrimination.  They  are. 
In  large  measure,  the  problems  of  American 
society  Itself.  They  call  for  a  generosity  of 
vision,  a  breadth  of  approach,  a  magnitude 
of  effort  which  we  have  not  yet  brought  to 
bear  on  the  American  ctly. 

Whatever  the  scale  of  Its  programs,  the 
federal  government  will  only  be  able  to  do 


a  small  part  of  what  is  required.  The  vast 
bulk  of  resources  and  energy,  of  talent  and 
toll.  wUI  have  to  come  from  state  and  local 
governments,  private  Interests  and  Individual 
citizens.  But  the  federal  government  does 
have  a  responsibility.  It  must  help  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  national  needs;  in  housing, 
m  education.  In  health  and  many  other  areas. 
It  miist  also  be  sure  that  its  efforts  serve  as 
a  catalyst  and  as  a  lever  to  help  and  guide 
state  and  local  governments  toward  meeting 
their  problems. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  this  message, 
and  the  program  It  proposes,  does  not  fully 
meet  the  problems  of  the  city.  In  part,  this 
Is  because  many  other  programs,  such  as 
those  for  education  and  health,  are  dealt 
with  separately.  But  It  Is  also  because  we  do 
not  have  all  the  answers.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  enormous  growth 
of  Interest  and  knowledge  and  Intellectual 
ferment.  We  need  more  thought  and  wisdom 
and  knowledge  as  we  painfully  struggle  to 
Identify  the  ills,  the  dangers  and  the  cures 
for  the  American  city.  We  need  to  re-shape, 
at  every  level  of  government,  our  approach 
to  problems  which  are  often  different  than 
we  thought  and  larger  than  we  had  imagined. 

I  want  to  begin  that  process  today. 

We  begin  with  the  awareness  that  the  city, 
possessed  of  its  own  Inexorable  vitality,  has 
Ignored  the  classic  Jurisdictions  of  munici- 
palities and  counties  and  states.  That  organic 
unit  we  call  the  city  spreads  across  the  coun- 
tryside, enveloping  towns,  building  vast  new 
suburbs,  destroying  trees  and  streams.  Access 
to  suburbs  has  changed  the  character  of  the 
central  city.  The  Jobs  and  Income  of  subur- 
banites may  depend  upon  the  opportunities 
for  work  and  learning  offered  by  the  central 
city.  Polluted  air  and  water  do  not  respect 
the  Jurisdictions  of  mayors  and  city  councils, 
or  even  of  Governors.  Wealthy  suburbs  often 
form  an  enclave  whereby  the  well-to-do  and 
the  talented  can  escape  from  the  problems  of 
their  neighbors,  thus  Impoverishing  the 
ability  of  the  city  to  deal  with  its  problems. 

Tlie  interests  and  needs  of  many  of  the 
communities  which  make  up  the  modern  city 
often  seem  to  be  In  conflict.  But  they  all 
have  an  overriding  Interest  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  their  people.  And  they  have 
an  overriding  Interest  In  enriching  the 
quality  of  American  civilization.  These  In- 
terests will  only  be  served  by  looking  at  the 
metropolitan  tirea  as  a  whole,  and  planning 
and  working  for  Its  development. 

department  of  housing  and  urban 
development 

To  give  greater  force  and  effectiveness  to 
our  effort  In  the  cities  /  ask  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

Our  urban  problems  are  of  a  scope  and 
magnitude  that  demand  representation  at 
the  highest  level  of  government.  The  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  created  two 
decades  ago.  It  has  taken  on  many  new  pro- 
grams. Others  are  proposed  In  this  message. 
Much  of  our  holes  for  America:,  progress 
will  depend  on  the  effectiveness  with  which 
these  programs  are  carried  forward.  These 
problems  are  already  In  the  front  rank  of 
national  concern  and  Interest.  They  deserve 
to  be  In  the  front  rank  of  government  as 
well. 

The  new  Department  will  consist  of  all  the 
present  programs  of  HHFA.  In  addition  It 
will  be  primarily  responsible  for  federal 
participation  In  metropolitan  area  thinking 
and  planning.  This  new  department  will  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  thought  and  Innova- 
tion and  imagination  about  the  problems  of 
our  cities.  It  will  cooperate  with  other  fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  those  responsible 
for  programs  providing  essential  education, 
health,  employment  and  social  services.  And 
it  will  work  to  strengthen  the  constructive 
relationships  between  nation,  state  and 
city — the  creative  federalism — which  is  es- 
sential to  progress.  This  partnership  will  de- 


mand the  leadership  of  mayors.  Governors 
and  state  legislatures. 

INCENTIVES  TO  METROPOLITAN  AREA  COOPERATION 

The  federal  government  cannot,  and 
should  not,  require  the  communities  which 
make  up  a  metropolitan  area  to  cooperate 
against  their  will  In  the  solution  of  their 
problems.  But  we  can  offer  incentives  to  met- 
ropolitan area  planning  ..nd  cooperation.  We 
can  help  those  who  want  to  make  the  effort 
but  lack  the  trained  personnel  and  other 
necessary  resources.  And  the  new  Depart- 
ment should  have  regional  representatives  In 
our  metropolitan  areas  to  assist,  where  as- 
sistance Is  requested,  in  the  development  of 
metropolitan  area  plans. 

We  already  have  federal  programs  in  which 
assistance  depends  upon  the  completion  of 
soundly  conceived  metropolitan  area  plans, 
such  as  the  mass  transportation  program 
passed  by  the  88th  Congress.  This  program 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of  our  most 
critical  and  urgent  needs — a  transportation 
system  which  can  relieve  congestion  and 
make  It  possible  for  people  to  travel  with 
comparative  ease  to  places  of  work,  learning 
and  pleasure. 

I  am  proposing  other  programs  which  will 
also  require  sound,  long-range  development 
programs  as  a  condition  of  federal  assistance. 
Wherever  It  can  be  done  without  leaving 
vital  needs  unmet,  existing  programs  will 
also  be  keyed  to  planning  requirements. 

Among  the  most  vital  needs  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  Is  the  requirement  for  basic 
community  facilities — for  water  and  sewer- 
age. Many  existing  systems  are  obsolete  or 
need  major  rehabilitation.  And  population 
growth  will  require  a  vastly  increased  effort 
In  years  ahead. 

These  basic  facilities,  by  their  very  nature, 
require  cooperation  among  adjacent  com- 
munities. /  propose  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  local  governments  for  building  new 
basic  community  facilities  with  an  appro- 
priation of  100  million  dollars  for  fiscal  1966. 
These  grants  will  be  contingent  upon  com- 
prehensive, areawlde  planning  for  future 
growth;  and  will  be  made  only  for  projects 
consistent  with  such  planning. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  sound 
programs  for  future  needs  Is  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  desirable  land  for  public  build- 
ings and  other  facilities.  As  growth  Is  fore- 
seen it  should  be  possible  to  acquire  land 
In  advance  of  Its  actual  use.  Thus,  when 
the  needs  arises,  the  land  will  be  there.  / 
recommend  a  federal  program  for  financial 
assistance  to  help  in  this  advance  eu:quisi. 
tion  of  land.  Federal  grants  would  be  made 
available  to  cover  the  Interest  charges  for 
five  years  on  loans  obtained  by  public  bodies. 
Thus  we  will  cover  the  cost  during  the  period 
before  the  facilities  are  constructed. 

Last  year  alone  one  million  acres  were 
urbanized.  As  our  cities  spread,  far  too  often 
we  create  the  ugliness  and  waste  which  we 
call  urban  sprawl.  At  times  we  find  we  have 
built  new  slum  areas  in  our  suburbs.  Some 
of  our  programs  are  designed  to  stem  this 
tide  by  helping  city  governments  to  plan 
their  growth.  But  we  must  continue  to  de- 
pend upon  the  private  developer  and  lender 
for  most  of  our  construction.  And  they  some- 
times lack  the  economic  resources  to  ensure 
high  standards  of  development.  /  therefore 
recommend  a  program  of  federally  insured 
private  loans,  backed  by  Federal  Mortgage 
purchases  where  necessary,  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  land  /or  entire 
new  communities  and  planned  subdivir^ions. 
This  program  should  enable  us  to  help 
build  better  suburbs.  And  it  will  also  make  it 
easier  to  finance  the  construction  of  brand 
new  communities  on  the  rim  of  tiie  city. 
Often  such  communities  can  help  break  the 
pattern  of  central  city  ghettos  by  providing 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  in  subur- 
ban areas. 

This  program  will  be  complemented  with  a 
program  of  federal  fina7icial  assif:tance  to 
State  land  development  agencies.  Under  this 
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prognun  pubUc  bodies  would  acquire  land. 
Install  basic  facilities,  and  then  re-sell  the 
Improved  land  to  private  builders  for  the 
construction  of  suburbs  or  new  communities. 
All  of  these  programs  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  area-wide  planning  for 
growth  to  which  the  aided  developments 
must  conform.  They  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  farslghted  planning  for  future 
growth  which  la  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent sprawl  and  new  slums,  and  to  create 
standards  which  will  guarantee  a  decent  en- 
vironment for  our  future  city  dwellers  what- 
ever their  race  or  income.  In  addition,  these 
programs  should  enable  us  to  build  better 
suburbs,  since  It  will  be  possible  to  acquire 
land  and  Improve  It  before  the  Imminent  ap- 
proach of  the  city  has  sent  coets  skyrocket- 
ing upward. 

aESOvacES  fob  pl.^nninc 
To  plan  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  an  entire  metropolitan  area  takes  a  wide 
range  of  aklUa  and  a  large  number  of  trained 
people.  These  vital  human  resource*  are  In 
short  supply.  They  are  beyond  the  command 
of  m&ny  of  our  cltiee.  To  help  meet  this 
need  /  propose  to  establish  an  Institute  of 
Urban  Development  as  part  of  ttie  new  de- 
partment. 

This  Institute  will  help  support  training 
of  local  officials  in  a  wide  range  of  adminis- 
trative and  program  skUls.  It  wUl  administer 
grant*  to  states  and  cities  for  studies  and  the 
other  basic  work  which  are  the  foundation 
of  long-term  programs.  And  K  will  support 
reeearch  aimed  especially  at  reducing  the 
costs  of  building  and  home  construction 
through  the  development  of  new  technology. 

TKMPOS.MIT    NATIONAL    COMMISSION 

Good  planning  for  our  metropolitan  areas 
win  take  not  only  determination,  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  added  resources.  It  will 
also  take  knowledge,  more  knowledge  than 
we  have  now.  We  need  to  study  the  structure 
of  Xmildlng  codes  across  the  country:  their 
Impact  on  housing  costs,  how  building  codes 
can  be  slmpUfled  and  made  more  uniform. 
and  how  housing  codes  might  be  more  effec- 
tively enforced  to  help  eliminate  slums. 

Zoning  regulations  also  affect  both  the 
cost  and  pattern  of  development.  We  must 
better  learn  how  zoning  can  be  made  con- 
sistent with  sound  urban  development. 

Pew  factors  have  greater  Impact  on  cost, 
on  land  speculation  and  on  the  ability  of 
private  enterprise  to  respond  to  the  public 
Interest,  than  local  and  federal  tax  policies. 
These  too  must  be  examined  to  determine 
how  they  can  best  serve  the  public  interest 
mnally,  u-e  must  begin  to  develop  better 
and  more  realistic  standards  for  suburban 
development.  Even  where  local  authorities 
wish  to  prevent  sprawl  and  blight,  to  pre- 
serve natural  beauty  and  ensure  decent, 
durable  housing  they  find  It  difficult  to  know 
what  standards  should  be  expected  of  private 
builders.  We  must  examine  what  kind  of 
standards  are  both  economically  feasible  and 
will  provide  livable  suburbs. 

To  examine  all  these  problems  /  rerom- 
mend  the  establishment  of  a  Temporary  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Codes,  Zoning, 
Taxation  and  Development  Standards.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  body  masked  by  such  an  un- 
wieldy name  may  emerge  with  Ideas  and 
Instruments  for  a  revoluntlonary  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  American  city. 

This  entire  range  of  programs  Is  designed 
to  help  us  begin  to  think  and  act  across  his- 
toric boundaries  to  enrich  the  life  of  the 
people  of  our  metropolitan  axeas.  We  do  not 
believe  such  planning  Is  a  cure-all  or  a 
panacea.  It  can  sometimes  be  a  slender  reed. 
It  must  be  flexible  and  open  to  change.  And 
we  cannot  wait  for  completed  plans  before 
trying  to  meet  urgent  needs  in  many  areas. 
But  it  will  teach  us  to  think  on  a  scale  as 
large  as  the  problem  Itself,  and  act  to  prepare 
for  the  future  as  well  as  to  repair  the  past. 

I  hope  that,  as  time  goes  by.  more  and 
more  of  otir  federal  programs  can  be  brought 


Into  harmony  with  metropolitan  area  pro- 
grams. For  In  this  approach  lies  one  of  our 
brightest  hopes  for  the  effective  use  of  local 
as  well  as  federal  resources  In  improving  the 
American  City. 

THE  PHYSICAL  £NVIBONMn»T 

We  owe  the  quality  of  American  hovising  to 
the  inltiaUve  and  vitality  of  our  private 
housing  industxy.  It  has  provided  the  homes 
which  have  made  most  of  ouz  citizens  the 
best  housed  people  In  the  world.  Our  federal 
housing  programs  are  designed  to  work  in 
support  of  private  effort,  and  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  which  can  only  be  met  through 
government  action. 

After  World  War  II  vie  worked  to  revitalize 
the  housing  market  and  provide  homes  for  a 
growing  number  of  our  people.  This  effort 
has  been  successful  far  beyond  our  initial 
hopes.  However,  the  problem  now  has  a  dif- 
ferent shape.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  build 
more  and  more  units  of  housing.  We  must 
build  neighborhoods  and  communities.  This 
means  combining  construction  with  social 
services  and  community  facilities.  It  means 
to  build  so  that  people  can  live  in  attractive 
surroundings  sharing  a  strong  sense  of 
community. 

To  meet  new  objectives  we  must  work  to 
re-dlrect,  modernize  and  streamline  our 
housing  programs.  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
begin  the  process  this  year,  while  continuing 
those  programs  which  are  providing  neces- 
sary assistance. 

We  hope  to  achieve  a  large  Increase  of 
homes  for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies— those  In  greatest  need  of  assistance — 
through  an  array  of  old  and  new  Instru- 
ments designed  to  work  together  toward  a 
single  goal. 

To  insist  on  stricter  enforcement  of  hous- 
ing codes  by  communities  receiving  federal 
aid,  thus  mounting  an  Intensified  attack  on 
slums. 

But  such  insistence  Is  not  realistic,  and 
often  not  desirable,  unless  we  can  provide 
realistic  alternatives  to  slum  housing.  We 
will  do  this  by:  providing  rent  supplements 
for  families  across  a  tcide  range  of  lower  and 
moderate  income  brackets  so  they  can  af- 
ford decent  housing:  providing  rent  supple- 
ment assistance  to  those  forced  o-ut  of  their 
homes  by  code  enforcement  and  all  forms 
of  federally  assisted  government  action, 
from  highways  to  urban  renewal:  using  both 
urban  renewal  funds  and  public  housing 
funds  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing  and 
make  it  available  to  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  There  is  no  reason  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild  If  existing  housing  can  be 
Improved  and  made  desirable;  emphasizing 
residential  construction  and  rehabilitation 
on  a  neighborhood-icide  scale  in  the  urban 
renewal  program. 

These  Instruments,  combined  with  exist- 
ing public  housing  and  direct  loan  programs, 
will  greatly  strengthen  our  existing  effort. 
They  should  offer  direct  assistance  to  the 
housing  of  one  million  families  over  the  next 
four  yea^s.  Moreover  they  vrtll  Immensely  add 
to  our  flexibility  in  the  process  of  building 
neighborhoods. 

RENT    SrPPLEMKNTS 

The  most  crucial  new  instrument  in  our 
effort  to  Improve  the  American  city  Is  the 
rent  supplement. 

Up  to  now  government  programs  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  have  con- 
centrated on  either  direct  financing  of  con- 
struction; or  on  making  below-the-market- 
rate  loans  to  private  builders.  We  now  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the:^e  programs  through  di- 
rect payment  of  a  portion  of  the  rent  of 
reedy  individual-  avd  families. 

The  homes  themselves  will  be  built  by 
private  builders  with  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
minlstrrtjon  insurancp.  ."nd.  where  neces- 
sary, mortp- ge  purchases  by  the  Federal 
Nation.U  Mortgage  .■\s.-oclation.  The  major 
federal  assistance  will  be  'he  rent  supple- 
ment  p.iyment  for   each   ellg'ble   family. 


This  approach  has  immense  potential  ad- 
vantages over  low-interest  loan  programs: 

First,  Its  flexibility  will  allow  us  to  help 
p>eopIe  across  a  much  broader  range  of  In- 
come than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  And  it 
will  therefore  make  it  possible  significantly 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  housing  available 
to  those  of  moderate  Income. 

Second,  the  payment  can  be  keyed  to  the 
Income  of  the  family.  Those  with  lower  In- 
comes will  receive  a  greater  supplement. 
Under  present  direct  loan  programs  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  Is  the  same  for  all 
who  Uve  In  a  federally  assisted  development 
regardless  of  Individual  need. 

Third,  the  amount  of  assistance  can  be  re- 
duced as  family  income  rises.  It  can  be  ended 
completely  when  Income  reaches  an  ade- 
quate level.  Thus  we  will  not  end  up,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  helping  those  who  no 
longer  need  help. 

Fourth,  It  wUl  be  unnecessary  to  evict 
from  their  homes  those  whose  Income  has 
risen  above  the  point  of  need.  This  will 
eliminate  what  is  often  a  great  personal 
hardship. 

Fifth,  since  the  supplement  is  flexible  It 
will  permit  us  to  encourage  housing  in  which 
families  of  different  Incomes,  and  In  differ- 
ent age  groups,  can  live  togethe*.  It  will  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  government  to  assist 
and  even  require  the  segregation  by  Income 
level  which  detracts  from  the  variety  and 
quality  of  urban  life. 

In  the  long  run  this  may  prove  the  most 
effective  Instrument  of  our  new  housing 
policy.  In  order  to  give  It  a  fair  chance  we 
are  Umltlng  it  to  carefully  designed  cate- 
gories of  need:  in  a  program  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  for  those  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  displaced  by  govern- 
ment action  or  now  living  in  substandard 
housing.  The  subsidy  will  help  them  pay 
rent  or  meet  payments  on  a  federally  Insured 
mortgage:  in  a  program  of  home  ownership 
for  those  displaced  or  Uvlng  In  substandard 
housing  who  display  a  capacity  for  Increas- 
ing Income  and  eventually  owning  their  own 
home:  in  a  program  to  provide  a  broader 
range  of  housing  for  the  elderly  with  in- 
adequate incomes.  The  existing  direct  loan 
program  for  the  elderly  wUl  continue  at  its 
existing  level  with  the  funds  already  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress.  I  intend  to  ensure  a 
steadily  Increasing  supply  of  federally  as- 
sisted housing  for  older  Americans. 

On  t-M«  basis  our  rent  supplement  program 
should  finance  more  than  500,000  homes  over 
the  next  four  years,  while  improving  our 
ability  to  make  these  homes  serve  the  social 
needs  of  those  who  live  in  them.  If  it  works 
as  well  as  we  expect,  it  should  be  possible  to 
phase  out  most  of  our  existing  programs  of 
low-interest  loans. 

BEHABXLITATION 

We  have  concentrated  almost  all  our  past 
effort  on  buUdlng  new  units,  when  it  Is  often 
possible  to  improve,  rebuild  and  rehabilitate 
existing  homes  with  less  cost  and  less 
human  dislocation.  Even  some  areas  now 
classed  as  slums  can  be  made  decent  places 
to  live  with  intensive  rehabilitation.  In  this 
way  it  may  often  be  possible  to  meet  our 
hovising  objectives  without  tearing  people 
away  from  their  familiar  neighborhoods  and 
friends.  Sometimes  the  same  objective  can 
be  achieved  by  helping  local  authorities  to 
le.Tse  standard  homes  for  low  rent  families. 

/  recommend  a  change  in  the  public 
housing  formula  so  that  we  can  more  readily 
use  public  housing  funds  to  acquire  and  re- 
habilitate existing  dwellings — and  to  permit 
local  authorities  to  lease  standard  housing 
for  low-rent  families.  This  will  assist  par- 
ticularly in  providing  housing  for  large 
families. 

/  recommend  the  use  of  urban  renewal 
fundf  to  permit  low-income  homeowners  to 
rep"ir  their  homes  and  non-profit  sponsors 
to  reh'jbilitcte  and  operate  homes  for  low- 
ivcome  fTmilics  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

I  hcvc  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
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funds  for  low-interest  rehabilitation  loans 
under  urban  renewal,  designed  to  help  rescue 
our  existing  housing  from  blight  and  decay. 

EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

I  ask  Congress  to  continue,  on  a  modified 
basis,  the  existing  housing  programs  which 
have  proven  their  ability  to  meet  important 
needs.  But  I  also  wish  to  state  my  Intention 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  programs  when- 
ever new  and  more  flexible  Instruments  have 
shown  they  can  do  a  better  Job. 

The  public  housing  program  should  be 
continued  with  an  authorisation  ample 
enough  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  units  as  well  as  to  conduct  a  program 
of  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  the  continuation,  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
additional  units  for  fiscal  1966,  of  the  pro- 
gram below  market  interest  rate  mortgage 
purchases  for  housing  for  moderate  income 
families.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  benefits  of  this  program  are 
decreasing  as  the  rising  costs  of  federal  bor- 
rowing narrow  the  difference  between  the 
interest  we  ask  and  that  demanded  in  the 
private  market. 

/  urge  continued  support  for  our  college 
housing  program  which  is  struggling  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  a  rising  volume  of 
students. 

I  ask  that  our  urban  renewal  program  be 
increased  to  a  level  of  750  million  dollars  a 
year  by  1968.  This  program  has  done  much 
to  help  our  cities.  But  we  have  also  learned, 
through  hard  experience,  that  there  is  more 
to  eliminating  slums  and  building  nelghbor- 
borhoods  than  knocking  down  old  buildings 
and  putting  up  new  ones. 

Through  using  funds  for  rebuilding  exist- 
ing housing  and  by  pro\idlng  more  and 
better  assistance  to  families  forced  out  by 
urban  renewal,  we  can  make  this  program 
better  serve  the  people  It  is  meant  to  help. 
We  will  continue  to  use  urban  renewal  to 
help  revitalize  the  business  and  industrial 
districts  which  are  the  economic  base  of  the 
central  city.  But  this  program  should  be 
more  and  more  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  residential  areas  so  that  all  our 
tools — from  the  poverty  program,  to  educa- 
tion and  construction — can  be  used  together 
to  create  meaningful  and  liveable  commu- 
nities within  the  city. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  cities  must 
develop  long-range  programs  which  take  into 
account  human  as  well  as  construction  needs. 
Therefore  I  recommend  that  every  city  of 
50,000  or  larger  develop  a  Community  Re- 
newal Program  as  a  condition  of  federal  help 
for  urban  renewal.  These  programs  will  pro- 
vide an  orderly  schedule  and  pattern  for  de- 
velopment of  areas  of  blight  and  decay — 
combining  social  and  educational  services 
with  the  planning  of  physical  construction. 

NEIGHBORHOOD     FACILITIES 

A  community  must  offer  added  dimensions 
to  the  possibilities  of  daily  life.  It  must  meet 
the  individual's  most  pressing  needs  and 
provide  places  for  recreation  and  for  meet- 
ing with  neighbors.  /  therefore  recommend 
a  new  program  of  matching  grants  to  help 
local  governments  build  multipurpose  neigh- 
borhood centers  fen-  health  and  recreation 
and  community  activity.  Related  to  our 
housing  programs  these  centers  can  help  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing  meet  the 
goal  of  creating  a  meaningful  community. 

At  the  same  time  these  centers  must  not 
be  isolated  expressions  of  Interest.  They 
should  be  part  of  an  overall  program  for  Im- 
proving the  life  of  people  In  disadvantaged 
areas.  Therefore,  I  am  recommending  that 
In  cities  participating  in  the  War  Against 
Poverty  these  grants  be  made  only  when  they 
are  consistent  with  an  approved  community 
action  program. 

BEAU  im  INC   THE   CITT 

In  my  message  on  natural  beauty  I 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  effort  of  the 
new  conservation  would  be  directed  toward 
the  city.  /  recommend  changes  in  the  open 


space  program,  broadening  its  authority  to 
help  local  governments  acquire  and  clear 
areas  to  create  small  parks  and  squares, 
malls  and  playgrounds.  In  addition  I  recom- 
mend special  grants  to  cities  for  landscap- 
ing, the  planting  of  trees,  the  improvement 
of  city  parks  and  other  measures  to  bring 
beauty  and  nature  to  the  city  dweller. 

But  beauty  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  trees 
and  parks.  The  attractiveness  of  our  cities 
depends  upon  the  design  and  architecture  of 
buildings  and  blocks  and  entire  urban 
neighborhoods.  I  Intend  to  take  further  steps 
to  ensure  that  federal  construction  does  not 
contribute  to  drab  and  ugly  architectvire.  But 
In  this  field,  as  in  so  many  others,  most  of 
our  hopes  rest  on  the  concern  and  work  of 
local  governments  and  private  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

This  message  can  only  deal  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  effort  increasingly  directed 
toward  Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
American  city.  Tlie  creation  of  Jobs,  the  war 
against  poverty,  support  for  education  and 
health,  programs  for  natural  beauty  and 
anti-pollution  are  all  part  of  an  effort  to 
build  the  great  cities  which  are  at  the 
foundation  of  our  hopes  for  a  Great  Society. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  most  of  our  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  all  the  people. 
In  every  part  of  the  country.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  forget  or  neglect  those  who  live  on 
the  farms,  in  villages,  and  In  small  towns. 
Coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  programs  I  have  outlined  above 
can  do  much  to  meet  rural  America's  need 
for  housing  and  the  development  of  better 
communities. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  intended  to 
help  the  poor  and  those  stripped  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  our  goal  Is  more  ambitious  than 
that.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  every  American.  In  this 
quest  the  future  of  the  American  city  will 
play  the  most  vital  role.  There  are  a  few 
whose  affluence  enables  them  to  move 
through  the  city  guarded  and  masked  from 
the  realities  of  the  life  around  them.  But 
they  are  few  indeed.  For  the  rest  of  us  the 
quality  and  condition  of  our  lives  is  inex- 
orably fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  community 
In  which  we  live.  Slums  and  ugliness,  crime 
and  congestion,  growth  and  decay  inevitably 
touch  the  life  of  all.  Those  who  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  lovely  parks  of  some  of  our 
great  cities  soon  realize  that  neither  wealth 
nor  p>osition  fully  protects  them  against  the 
failures  of  society.  Even  among  strangers,  we 
are  neighbors. 

We  are  still  only  groping  toward  solution. 
The  next  decade  should  be  a  time  of  experi- 
mentation. Our  cities  will  not  settle  into  a 
drab  uniformity  directed  from  a  single  cen- 
ter. Each  will  choose  its  own  course  of  de- 
velopment— whether  it  is  to  unite  communi- 
ties or  build  entirely  new  metropolitan  areas. 
We  will  seek  new  ways  to  structure  our  sub- 
urbs and  our  transportation;  new  techniques 
for  introducing  beauty  and  improving  homes. 
This  Is  an  effort  which  must  command  the 
most  talented  and  trained  of  our  people,  and 
call  upon  administrators  and  officials  to  act 
with  generosity  of  vision  and  spaciousness 
of  imagination. 

I  believe  today's  proposals  are  an  impor- 
tant start  along  that  road.  They  should  help 
us  to  look  upon  the  city  as  it  really  is:  a  vast 
and  myriad  complex  of  homes  and  commu- 
nities, people  and  their  needs,  hopes  and 
frustrations.  It  can  liberate  the  expectations 
of  men,  or  it  can  crush  them  in  body  and 
spirit. 

For  underneath  all  the  rest,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  all  we  do.  is  the  effort  to  protect. 
under  the  conditions  of  the  modem  world, 
values  as  old  as  this  nation  and  the  civiliza- 
tion from  which  it  comes.  We  work  in  our 
cities  to  satisfy  our  needs  for  shelter  and 
work  and  the  ability  to  command  a  satisfy- 
ing way  of  life.  We  wish  to  create  a  city 
where  men  and  women  can  feed  the  hunger 
of  the  spirit  for  beauty  and  have  access  to 


t'le  best  of  man's  work;  where  education 
and  the  richness  of  diversity  expands  our 
horizons  and  extends  our  expectations.  But 
we  also  look  for  something  more. 

Tlie  American  city  should  be  a  collection 
of  communities  where  every  member  has  a 
right  to  belong.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
every  man  feels  safe  on  his  streets  and  in 
the  house  of  his  friends.  It  should  be  a  pl;>.c2 
where  each  individual's  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect is  strengthened  by  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  his  neigiibors.  It  should  be  a  placf 
where  each  of  us  can  find  the  satisfaction 
and  wnrmth  which  comes  only  from  being 
a  number  of  the  community  of  man.  This  is 
what  man  sought  at  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  what  we  seek  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The   White  House,   March    2,  1965. 

Letter  From  the  President  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sen.^te  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  March  4, 
1965 
Hon.  HtrBERT  H.  Hvmphret. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon,  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker): 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  development. 
TlilB  legislation  will  help  us  to  bring  scien- 
tific and  technical  talent  to  bear  on  an  in- 
creasingly important  area  of  transportation 
not  previously  subject  to  intensive,  continu- 
ing inquiry. 

The  life  of  every  citizen  Is  influenced  by 
transportation  senlce.  This  vast  economic 
activity  not  only  absorbs  one  out  of  every 
five  GNP  dollars;  it  shapes  the  environment 
In  which  we  live  and  work.  Advances  in  our 
transportation  system  must  constantly  be 
made  If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  growth 
and  prosperity — and  if  America  Lb  to  be  a 
liveable  Nation. 

The  last  three  decades  have  produced  great 
technological  achievements  In  air  and  high- 
way tronsfxjrtation.  Commercial  planes  today 
fly  three  times  as  fast  as  they  did  in  the 
1930's.  Automobiles  speed  along  modern 
highways  at  greatly  reduced  travel  time.  The 
progress  of  our  rail  transportation  system, 
unfortunately,  has  not  matched  these  strides. 
I  believe  the  power  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, demonstrated  so  well  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  air  and  highway  travel,  can  be 
utilized  in  the  solution  of  other  transpor- 
tation problems,  especially  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

Striking  advances  in  the  intercity  ground 
transportation — advances  in  speed,  reliabil- 
ity, comfort,  and  convenience— are  needed 
and  possible.  In  the  last  50  years,  intercity 
freight  tonnage  has  risen  four  times,  and 
passenger  travel  has  increased  25-fold.  In 
1960  Americans  travelled  over  600  billion 
passenger  miles,  exculsive  of  local  movement. 
Tliat  figure  will  more  than  double  by  1S80. 
We  face  an  Imminent  need  for  improved 
Intercity  transportation  in  the  densely- 
populated  area  along  the  East  Coast — be- 
tween Wrishmgton  and  Boston — where  travel 
is  expected  to  Increase  by  ISC'",  to  200^;  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980.  Freight  shipments  dur- 
ing the  same  period  may  nearly  double  Other 
such  "corridors"  can  be  identified  through- 
out the  Nation.  Advances  in  the  tr.insporta- 
tion  of  goods  and  people  safely,  reliably  and 
economically  in  one  densely  populated  area 
will  be  directly  applicable  to  other  regions. 

It  is  clear  that  we  should  explore  the 
fe.is.bility  of  an  improved  ground  trans- 
portation system  for  such  heavily  travelled 
corridors.  The  program  outlined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  calls  for  research  on  ma- 
terials, aerodynamics,  vehicle  power  and 
control,  and  guideways.  Information  require- 
ments for  regional  studies  and  evaluations 
are  to  be  defined  and  the  necessary  data  col- 
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lected.  We  must  leflxn  about  travel  needs  and 
preference*,  In  p«irt  through  the  use  of  large- 
scale  demonstration  projects.  New  methods 
of  analyzing  the  problem  will  be  developed 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  large 
number  of  regional  and  local  characteristics 
which  Influence  the  i>eTfonnance.  accept- 
ability, aiKi  co6t  of  all  kinds  of  systems. 

The  task  U  large  and  complex.  Evolution- 
ary Impcovement  In  the  existing  railroad 
system  must  be  compared  to  much  more 
radical  and  longer  term  developments.  Sys- 
tems proposed  must  be  compatible  with 
urban  transportation  plans.  The  research  and 
development  activity  will  require  the  serv- 
ices of  many  outstanding  scientists,  engi- 
neers, administrators  and  business  execu- 
tives. But  I  know  that  we  will  find  the  skills 
in  industry,  in  the  universities,  and  in  gov- 
ernment— both  national  and  local — to  do  the 
Job.  The  consequences  of  beginning  now  will 
be  vital,  for  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
us  that  dollars  spent  In  sound  research  and 
development  produce  benefits  many  times 
over. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment In  high-speed  ground  transportation 
and  for  otber  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
o/  Be-pretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the 
Becretaxy  of  Commerce  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  research  and  development  in  high- 
speed ground  transportation  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  the  national  transi>ortatlon 
system.  In  exercising  this  authority,  the 
Secretary  may  lease,  purchase,  develop,  test, 
and  demonstrate  new  facilities,  equlpKnent, 
techniques  and  methods,  and  conduct  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect transportation  data,  statistics,  and  other 
Information  which  he  determines  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  the  national 
transportation  system. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  and  to  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies.  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  Individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
UwS.C.  628;  41  VS.C.  5).  The  Secretary  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  appoint,  subject  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations,  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  further 
authorized  to  procure  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(5  VS.C.  55a),  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  tlOO  per  diem,  unless  other- 
wise specified  In  an  appropriation  act. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  such 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  be  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
appropriations  when  so  specified  In  appro- 
priation acts  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Statement  or  PtraPosK  and  Need  roa  Lecis- 

UkTION     To     ATTTHOOIZX     THE     SECRETABT     OF 

Commerce   To   Undertake   Research    and 
Devei/dpment      in      High-Speed      Grottnd 
taansportation  and  fob  other  purposes 
The  piirpoee  of  the  ja-oposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  activities  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  high-speed  ground  transportation, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  national  transportation  system. 
Efficient  surface  transportation  has  always 


been  a  vital  force  In  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  our  Nation.  The  President  has  em- 
phasized that  we  mxjst  improve  ways  of 
transporting  f)eople  and  goods  safely,  reli- 
ably, and  economically  over  relatively  short 
distances  in  densely  p>opulated  areas. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  and  other  densely 
populated  areas  face  critical  inter-city 
transportation  problems  which  require  the 
application  of  advanced  technology  to  ground 
transportation  systems.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  authorize  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  which  could  be  expected  to 
result  In  the  development  of  more  efficient 
and  economical  inter-city  transjjortation 
systems.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  limited  to  a  con- 
sldwatlon  of  the  transix>rtation  needs  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  nor  should  it  be  regarded 
as  belnj  for  the  sole  benefit  of  one  particu- 
lar region  of  the  Nation,  On  the  contrary,  the 
activities  to  be  conducted  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  would  as- 
sist during;  the  coming  years  In  the  solution 
of  the  transportation  problems  of  densely 
populated  regions  in  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  designed  to 
benefit  or  to  concentrate  solely  on  one  par- 
ticular type  of  transportation.  Wholly  new 
kinds  of  vehicles,  guldeways  and  op)eratlonal 
and  control  systems  may  evolve  froni  concen- 
trated technological  research  In  high-speed 
ground  transportation.  Such  results  can  be 
foreseen  within  the  scope  of  present  and  fore- 
seeable technology.  A  new  high-speed  ground 
transportation  system  would  differ  radically 
from  passenger  trains  and  railways  as  we 
know  them  today. 

The  research  and  development  activity 
which  would  be  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  accomplished  In 
cooperation  with  all  relevant  elements  of 
our  present  transportation  system,  whether 
privately   or    publicly   owned   and   operated. 

Initial  demonstration  projects  utilizing 
present  railroad  technology  would  be  con- 
ducted with  Federal  participation.  Such 
projects  would  Involve  relatively  low  cost 
Improvements  In  present  rail  service,  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  market  response 
to  higher  rail  speeds,  variation  In  fares, 
greater  travel  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
more  frequent  service. 

In  order  to  determine  the  demand  for 
transportation  and  to  evaluate  the  relative 
economic  efficiency  of  different  systems,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  collection  of  transportation  data 
and  statistics.  This  data  Is  essential  In  ar- 
rlrtng  at  sound  policy  decisions  Ln  the  future 
regarding  high -speed  ground  transportation 
as  well  as  other  decisions  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  national  transportation  system. 
Present  statistical  programs  do  not  f\illy 
meet  these  needs.  For  example,  origin  and 
destination  data  on  travel  and  more  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  on  travel 
patterns  during  periods  of  peak  use  are 
needed.  Also  needed  are  standard  statistical 
definitions  and  location  codes. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  work  perfornied 
during  the  next  three  years  will  be  sufficient 
to  permit  decisions  to  be  made  concerning 
future  activities  in  hlgh-.speed  ground  trans- 
portation. Clearly  there  will  continue  to  be 
need  for  carrj-lng  on  fundamental  research 
and  development  In  ground  transportation 
systems  as  well  as  to  continue  collection  of 
adequate  transportation  statistics.  There 
may  also  be  a  basis  for  pioneering  develop- 
ment of  new  ground  transportation  systems 
In  the  Northeast  Corridor  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Remarks  of  the  PREstcENT  to  the  Delega- 
tion Representing  the  American  Insti- 
tttte  of  Architects  and  the  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Architects,  in  the  Cabinet 
Room,  June  15,   1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  this  certificate  honoring 
our  efforts  to  foster  a  greater  attention  to 


natural  beauty  In  this  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful coiuitry  of  ours. 

Your  profession  Is  one  which  I  fwrsonally 
greatly  admire.  I  believe  In  the  fullest  sense 
no  society  can  fulfill  Its  greatness  until  its 
ideals  and  aspirations  are  expressed  elo- 
quently and  effectively  In  Its  architecture. 

Here  In  this  country,  moving  as  we  are 
Into  an  age  of  much  greater  urbanization,  it 
Is  more  Important  than  ever  that  attention 
be  given  to  the  quality  and  character  of  our 
architecture. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  have  our 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  Join  with  you 
hers  this  morning.  I  am  glad  not  only  to 
welcome  them  but  I  know  from  them  we 
have  learned  much  and  will  learn  more. 

Our  cities  In  America  can  be  great  centers 
of  Inspiration  for  the  finest  quality  of  the 
human  soul  if,  but  only  if,  that  aspiration 
is  captured  and  reflected  through  the  arclil- 
tecture  of  these  cities. 

So  It  Is  my  hope  and  my  intention  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  devoted  to  encoiiraglng  and 
contributing  to  these  high  standards.  Cities 
are  for  people — for  all  of  our  people.  We 
know  they  can  be  formalist  and  oppressing 
and  degrading  to  the  human  spirit,  or  they 
can  be  beautiful,  as  well  as  livable,  pleasant 
as  well  as  practicable. 

We  do  not  want  and  we  do  not  accept  the 
Idea  of  a  standard  governmental  architec- 
ture. This  must  never  be.  But  we  do  look  to 
the  individual  creativity  of  the  members  of 
your  profession  to  provide  the  leadership 
that  will  express  the  aspirations  of  our  so- 
ciety and  exalt  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
human  spirit. 

While  you  are  here,  I  thought  that  It 
might  be  Interesting  to  you  and  certainly 
to  some  of  our  friends  from  the  hemisphere, 
to  show  to  you  and  for  the  first  time  an- 
nounce publicly  the  acceptance  of  the  design 
for  a  major  new  building  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  doing  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  are  going  to  begin  a  signif- 
icant development  of  necessary  Federal 
buildings  In  the  10th  Street  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  central  building  In  this  undertaking 
Is  this  structure  shown  here.  This  building 
will  house  a  number  of  units  of  our  defense 
establishment  and  bring  them  together.  They 
are  not  now  located  In  the  Pentagon,  they 
are  scattered  around  the  area — approximate- 
ly 6,000  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  will 
be  employed  here.  This  structure  will  be  one 
of  our  very  finest  buildings  ir.  the  Federal 
complex  and  I  want  It  to  have  one  of  the 
finest  names  that  I  know,  so  I  am  therefore. 
In  the  presence  of  all  of  you  here  this  morn- 
ing, designating  this  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Forrestal  Building,  honoring  this  na- 
tion's first  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  man  in 
whose  office  I  worked  as  a  young  man,  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  James  Forrestal. 
I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Knott,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administrator,  I  know  most  of 
you  men  are  acquainted  with,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  our  very  best  to  get  the 
beet  designs,  to  have  outstanding  committees 
from  the  architectural  profession  help  us 
In  connection  vrith  the  selection  of  archi- 
tects, in  connection  with  the  design  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  hope  that  we  can  add 
much  economy,  convenience  and  beauty  to 
the  construction  of  all  Federal  buildings 
throughout  this  land. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

STArrMENT   BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  JTTNE  30,    1965 

The  House  of  Representatives  today  took 
an  historic  step  toward  assuring  every  Ameri- 
can a  decent  place  to  live. 

The  passage  of  the  Housing  Bill — ^vrtth  Its 
pathbreaking  provision  for  rent  supple- 
ments— gives  us  new  and  expanded  weapons 
for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  all  our 
people. 

The  rent  suiq>Iements  will   provide  new 
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homes  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  now  condemned  to  slums  and  sub- 
standard homes. 

It  will  give  private  Industry  an  opportunity 
and  an  Incentive  to  build  for  our  future 
needs  and  to  overcome  our  present  failures. 

It  win  help  toward  eliminating  the  arbi- 
trary and  unhealthy  division  of  families 
and  communities  by  Income  and  age — an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  many  present  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  new  tools  of  this  bill,  and  with 
others  yet  to  come,  we  can  move  toward  the 
construction  of  commtinities  and  neighbor- 
hoods rather  than  housing  units  and  iso- 
lated projects.  For  the  city  we  aspire  to  Is 
not  Just  a  collection  of  homes,  but  a  com- 
munity In  which  men  and  their  families 
can  live  the  good  life. 

Remarks  op  the  PREsmENT  at  the  Signing 
Ceremony  op  the  Housing  Bnx,  in  the 
Rose  Garden,  August  10,  1965 
Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  Speaker 
McCormack,      Senator     Mansfield,      Senator 
Sparkman,     Congressman     Patman,     distin- 
guished  members   of   the    Congress,    distin- 
guished governors,  mayors,  and  friends: 

This  is  a  very  proud  and  gratifying  occa- 
sion. I  am  very  proud  to  welcome  you  today 
to  the  first  house  of  the  land — the  house 
that  belongs  to  all  of  the  American  people. 
I  am  gratified — as  you  are — that  we  could 
come  together  to  sign  Into  law  a  measure 
which  will  take  us  many  longer  strides  nearer 
the  goal  that  has  been  the  dream  and  the 
vision  of  every  generation  of  Americans.  That 
Is  the  goal  of  honoring  what  a  very  great 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  twenty-one 
years  ago  expressed  as  the  right — "the  right 
of  every  family  to  a  decent  home." 

From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Puget  Sound— 
the  first  priority  of  the  men  and  women  who 
settled  this  vast  and  this  blessed  continent 
was,  first  of  all,  to  put  a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  their  family.  And  that  priority  has  never — 
and  can  never — change. 

I  am  so  happy  this  morning  to  see  the 
great  and  distinguished  Mayor  of  New  York 
here  because  it  was  his  father  who  pioneered 
the  housing  legislation  In  this  country.  And 
here  on  the  platform  with  me  Is  one  of  those 
who  Joined  with  him — the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  took 
a  lot  of  courage  for  him  to  stand  on  some  of 
those  blUs.  He  got  in  with  Bob  Wagner  and 
Bob  Taft  and  he  got  In  the  middle  between 
them,  and  it  did  take  courage  to  stand  there. 
Many  elements  mattered  to  the  success 
and  the  stability  of  our  great  American  so- 
ciety. Education  matters  a  great  deal.  Health 
matters.  Jobs  matter.  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  Individual  dignity  matters  very 
much. 

But  legislation  and  labors  in  all  of  these 
fields  can  never  succeed  unless  and  until 
every  family  has  the  shelter  and  the  security, 
the  Integrity  and  the  Independence,  and  the 
dignity  and  the  decency  of  a  proper  home. 

For  me,  this  is  not  a  belief  that  comes  re- 
cently. It  is  a  conviction,  and  it  is  a  passion, 
to  which  I  was  bom  57  years  ago  this  month 
In  an  humble  home  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  In  Central  Texas. 

Men  may  forget  many  memories  of  their 
childhood.  But  many  of  you  know — as  I 
know — that  no  man  and  no  woman  ever 
grows  too  old  or  too  successful  to  forget  the 
memory  of  a  childhood  home  that  was  with- 
out lights,  and  that  was  without  water,  and 
that  was  without  covering  on  the  floor,  and 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

The  first  great  reward  of  my  public  service 
was  to  secure  for  my  little  congressional  dis- 
trict, as  a  young  congressman,  the  nation's 
first  public  housing  project  that  President 
Roosevelt  signed  In  the  1930's.  And  Bob's 
father  was  there  at  that  allocation.  What 
I  sought  then  for  the  people  of  one  city — 
Austin,  Texas — I  am  determined  as  President 
that  we  shall  seek  and  we  shall  obtain  for 
aU  the  i)eople  of  all  the  nation. 


We  have  the  resotircee  In  this  country. 
We  have  the  Ingenuity.  We  have  the  cour- 
age— and  we  have  the  compassion.  And  we 
must.  In  this  decade,  bring  all  of  these 
strengths  to  bear  effectively  so  that  we  can 
lift  off  the  conscience  of  our  affluent  nation 
the  shame  of  slums  and  squalor  and  the 
blight  of  deterioration  and  decay. 

We  mtist  make  sure  that  every  family  In 
America  lives  In  a  home  of  dignity  and  a 
neighborhood  of  pride  and  a  community  of 
opportunity  and  a  city  of  promise  and  hope. 

This  legislation  represents  the  single  most 
Important  breakthrough  In  the  last  40  years. 

Only  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  approaches 
the  significance  of  this  measure.  And  In  years 
to  come,  I  believe  this  Act  will  become  known 
as  the  single  most  valuable  housing  legis- 
lation  In  our  history. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  retains,  and  expands,  and  Improves 
the  best  of  the  tested  programs  of  the  past. 

It  extends  and  gives  new  thrust  to  the 
FHA  Mortgage  Insurance  Program  so  that 
millions  of  Americans  can  come  toward  at- 
tainment of  new  homes  in  the  future — as 
millions  already  have  under  that  program 
in  the  past. 

It  opens  the  way  for  a  more  orderly  and 
cohesive  development  of  our  suburbs;  and  It 
opens  the  door  to  thousands  of  our  veterans 
who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  Federal  housing  program. 

It  extends  and  enlarges  and  Improves  the 
Urban  Renewal  Program  so  that  we  can  more 
effectively  challenge  and  defeat  the  enemy 
of  decay  that  exists  in  our  cities. 

It  faces  the  changing  challenge  of  rural 
housing.  It  continues  the  loan  programs  to 
assure  the  needed  dormitories  on  our  col- 
lege campuses,  and  decent  housing  at  decent 
costs  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped, 
and  those  of  lower  Income. 

But  the  Importance  of  the  Bill  Is  not  only 
that  it  retains  and  Improves  the  best  of  good 
and  traditional  programs.  It  is  a  landmark 
Bill  because  of  its  new  ideas. 

Foremost  and  uppermost  of  these  Is  the 
program  of  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  for  families  of  low-income — the 
people  who  live  in  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tions In  our  slums  and  our  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  conception  of  this  fine  program — en- 
dorsed by  this  fine  Congress — calls  for  the 
best  in  cooperation  between  Government  and 
free  enterprise.  I  am  so  happy  to  see  so  many 
members  of  the  building  Industry  and  the 
trade  unions  and  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— that  made  us  the  strongest  nation  In 
all  the  world — here  to  honor  us  with  their 
presence  this  morning. 

This  imperative  housing  will  be  built  under 
sponsorship  of  the  private  organizations.  It 
will  make  use  of  private  money,  and  It  will 
be  managed  by  private  groups.  With  supple- 
ments paid  by  their  Government,  the  private 
builders  will  be  able  to  move  into  the  low- 
income  housing  field  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  penetrate  or  to  serve  effectively 
In  the  past. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  responds  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  cities.  It  offers  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  cities  and  communities 
of  our  nation  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  essen- 
tial public  works. 

And  finally,  this  legislation  meets  our  com- 
pelling responsibility  for  giving  attention  to 
the  environment  In  which  Americans  live. 
Grants  are  provided  for  the  acquisition  of 
open  spaces,  for  the  development  of  parks, 
for  the  construction  of  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  for  the  beautiflcatlon  of  urban 
areas. 

This  measure  votes  "No"  on  America  the 
Ugly — and  it  votes  "Yes"  on  preserving,  for 
our  pMDsterity,  America  the  Beautiful. 

The  promise  and  the  portents  of  this  leg- 
islation cannot  be  Justly  described  In  the 
limited  time  we  have  this  morning.  But  there 
Is  embodied  in  this  legislation  that  generos- 
ity of  vision,  that  breadth  of  approach,  that 


magnitude   of   effort,  with   which   we  must 
meet  all  of  otir  challenges  here  In  America. 

So,  I  am  very  proud  to  congratulate  and 
to  salute  those  outstanding  members  of  Con- 
gress whose  Influence  and  whose  leadership 
have  helped  to  achieve  this  landmark  today. 
Tlierc  is  Senator  John  Sparkman — the  son 
of  a  tenant  farmer,  and  still  the  tenant 
farmers'  friend,  as  this  Bill  reflects — who  has 
done  perhaps  as  much  or  more  In  America 
than  any  Uving  legislator. 

There  are  others  whose  study  and  under- 
standing of  housing  has  helped  us  much.  I 
would  like  to  name  all  of  them  but  that 
would  take  too  long.  But  I  must  not  over- 
look Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  who  Is 
here;  Senator  Edward  Muskie  from  Maine; 
Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont.  On  tlie 
House  side  there  was  the  great  leader  of  my 
delegation  in  the  Congress,  my  long-time 
friend  and  the  cherished  friend  of  my  father 
ahead  of  me.  Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
He  has  always  been  a  champion  and  always 
been  faithful  to  the  people.  There  is  Con- 
gressman Barrett,  whose  services  have  meant 
so  much.  There  is  Congressman  Wldnall,  who 
has  worked  for  years  with  Congressman  Pat- 
man and  Barrett  to  try  to  give  this  nation 
good  bills. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  governors  and  the  mayors,  especially 
the  great  Mayor  of  New  York,  Bob  Wagner; 
the  great  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Dick  Daley;  and 
all  of  the  others  who  have  been  of  so  much 
help  to  me. 

And  I  Just  cannot  overlook  being  grateful 
to  the  constructive  role  of  the  nation's  home 
builders,  under  the  leadership  of  that  pa- 
triot, Bemie  Wooten. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  last — he  has 
been  for  months  the  leader  of  us  all  In  this 
field — the  modest,  retiring,  and  able  admin- 
istrator— Bob  Weaver,  who  finds  not  much 
satisfaction  In  the  compliments  i»ld  him, 
not  even  In  the  recognition  accorded  blm 
by  his  superiors,  but  who  finds  ample  satis- 
faction in  the  achievements  that  come  his 
way.  And  this  Bill  is  a  monument  to  him. 

Now,  this  Is  not  the  last  housing  bill  that 
we  shall  need  and  It  is  not  going  to  be  the 
last  that  we  shall  pass. 

For  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  do  all 
that  must  be  done  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment. And  the  Vice  President  and  I  have 
made  It  In  every  State  of  this  Union,  and  he 
la  going  to  stand  by  my  shoulder  here  and 
throughout  the  states  of  the  Union  to  see 
that  we  do  our  best  to  try  to  get  every  Ameri- 
can In  every  family  living  his  life  not  with 
the  haunted  memory  of  a  dilapidated  and 
degraded  hovel  that  he  must  call  home — but 
with  a  happy  memory  of  a  decent  and  a  dig- 
nified home  worthy  of  a  free  and  Just  so- 
ciety, where  a  man  can  enjoy  the  privacy  of 
his  family  and  can  help  to  build  a  stronger 
America,  a  more  profitable  and  peaceful 
America,  and,  finally,  something  we  all 
want — a  more  beautiful  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Remarks  of  the  PREsnrETNT  at  the  Signtno 
Ceremony  Creating  a  New  Cabintt  De- 
partment OF  Housing  and  Urban  Aftairs 
(In  the  Rose  Garden) 
Good  morning.  Mr.  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  most  distingvilBhed 
Mayors,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  Is  a  very  rare  and  very  proud  occa- 
sion. We  are  bringing  Into  being  today  a 
very  new  and  needed  instrument  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  America. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  eleventh 
Department  of  our  Federal  Government — 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

When  our  nation  was  bom,  the  only  De- 
partments of  Government  were  State  and 
Treasury  and  War.  Our  country  and  our 
Government  have  grown  greatly  since  that 
time.  But  we  have  been  sparing  In  creating 
new  and  additional  Departments  except 
when  the  need  has  been  clear  and  compel- 
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Ung  and  continuing.  This  la  clearly  the  case 
for  this,  the  newest  Department. 

The  Amertca  of  our  founding  fathers  was, 
of  course,  a  rural  America.  The  virtues  and 
values  of  our  rural  heritage  have  shaped  and 
strengthened  the  American  character  for  all 
of  our  189  years.  Our  debt  to  this  heritage  Is 
deep  and  abiding,  and  we  shall  honor  It 
always. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  of  rural  vir- 
tues, cities  were  Insignificant  on  the  country- 
side of  this  continent.  Only  five  percent  of 
our  people  lived  then  In  cities  and  villages. 
America  was  the  land  of  the  farmer,  the 
woodsman,  the  hunter,  and  mountaineer. 
Even  a  century  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  the  Congress  to  create  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  fewer  than  twenty  percent 
of  our  people  lived  In  the  cities. 

Now  that  day  la  gone.  It  never  will  return. 

In  less  than  a  lifetime — In  less  than  my 
own  57  years — America  has  become  a  highly 
urbanized  nation,  and  we  must  face  the 
many  mea  ilngs  of  this  new  America. 

Social  change  in  our  country  Is  often  fast- 
er than  the  mind  of  a  generation  can  com- 
prehend. But  the  pace  of  our  urbanization 
has  been  stunning.  It  will  move  still  faster 
In  the  Immediate  years  ahead. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century, 
our  urban  population  wUl  double.  City  land 
win  double. 

In  the  next  35  years,  we  must  literally 
build  a  second  America — putting  In  place  as 
many  houses,  schools,  apartments,  parks  and 
ofllces  as  w?  have  built  through  all  the  time 
since  the  Pilgrims  arrived  on  these  shores. 

The  physical  challenge  is  awesome.  But 
there  la  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  that  is  even 
greater  and  more  demanding. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  erect  towers  of 
stone  and  glass,  or  to  lay  out  vast  suburbs 
of  order  and  conformity.  We  must  seek,  and 
we  must  find  the  ways  to  preserve  and  to 
perpetuate  in  the  city  the  Individuality,  the 
human  dignity,  the  respect  for  individual 
rights,  the  devotion  for  Individual  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  part  of  the  American 
character  and  the  strength  of  the  American 
system. 

Our  cities  and  our  new  urban  age  must 
not  be  symbols  of  a  sordid  society.  The  his- 
tory of  every  civilization  teaches  us  that 
those  who  do  not  find  new  means  to  respond 
to  new  challenges  will  perish  or  decay. 

Unless  we  seize  the  opportunities  avail- 
able now,  the  fears  some  have  of  a  nightmare 
society  could  materialize. 

Unless  we  match  our  Imagination  and  our 
courage  to  our  affluence,  we  could  fall  both 
our  past  and  our  {Kwtertty. 

So  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
so  many  other  measures  of  this  Congress 
represents  the  unified  determination  of  this 
generation  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  past 
by  preparing  to  make  the  future  better  still. 

With  tills  legislation,  we  are — as  we  must 
always — going  out  to  meet  tomorrow  and 
master  Its  opportunities  before  Its  obstacles 
master  us. 

In  the  days  of  our  population's  westward 
movement,  we  created  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. The  rise  of  great  Industry  brought 
the  response  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Department  of  Labor.  The  growth  of  our 
world  responsibilities  made  It  necessary  to 
unify  our  security  forces  In  a  Department 
of  Defense.  President  Elsenhower  saw  that 
the  magnitude  of  our  liealth  and  education 
and  welfare  programs  required  a  new  depart- 
ment devoted  to  their  fulfillment. 

So  today  we  are  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward organizlnc  our  system  for  a  more 
rational  response  to  the  pressing  challenge 
of  urban  life.  This  Is  a  historic  action  and 
this  is  a  historic  occasion.  All  who  have  been 
a  part  of  It  can  forever  be  proud  of  it. 

I  am  grateful,  particularly  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  whose  energies  and  ef- 
forts have  made  this  ceremony  possible  to- 
day: the  distinguished  Vice  President,  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff,  Senator  Muskle,  Senator  Clark; 
the  dedicated  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 


mittee, Congressman  Bill  Dawson;  his  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Fascell  and  Congress- 
man Reuss,  and  a  dozen  more  Congressmen 
and  Senators  I  do  not  have  time  to  mention. 
They  all.  the  Congress,  all  of  them,  had  a 
vital  blpartls.in  support  from  a  host  of  their 
fellow  Members. 

This  is  a  wise  imd  this  Is  a  Just  and  this 
Is  a  progressive  measure  for  all  America, 
and  I  am  honored   to  sign  it  this  morning. 

Thank  you. 

To  the  Congress  of  thr  United  States: 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  directs  that  I 
tr.insmit  to  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  cov- 
ering activities  for  calendar  year  1964. 

This  report  confirms  the  wisdom  of  fifteen 
Congresses  and  five  Administrations  going 
back  to  1934.  The  great  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
first  pleaded  with  the  Congress  to  approve 
housing  measures  for  the  good  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Consider  what  has  been  done  for  America 
by  the  United  States  government's  housing 
programs: 

SlOO  billion  of  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
loans  has  been  written,  covering  more  than 
7  million  homes  and  more  than  one  million 
rental  units. 

700.000  public  housing  units  have  been 
constructed  since  the  start  of  that  program 
in  1937.  Two  million  people  are  living  In 
those  units  in  more  than  2.000  communities. 

More  than  600,000  college  students  are 
living  in  dormitories  made  possible  by  gov- 
ernment loans. 

$4.3  billion  has  been  made  available  for 
urban  renewal. 

4.500  communities — mostly  small  towns — 
have  received  urban  planning  assistance. 

$300  million  of  government  credit  has  gone 
Into  small  town  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

These  programs  were  not  easily  begun. 
Cries  of  "socialism"  and  "waste"  surrounded 
them  at  their  birth.  False  propaganda  and 
misrepresentation  were  tised  to  discredit 
those  who  were  to  administer  them.  Cynicism 
and  self-interest  preyed  on  fear  of  the  new 
and  the  imaginative. 

But  without  these  programs  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  blight,  disease  and  ugliness  that 
thirty  years  ago  afflicted  one-third  of  a  na- 
tion. Without  them  the  task  of  building  a 
clean  and  safe  America  would  have  been  Im- 
possible. 

Today  our  people  accept  these  programs. 
Private  enterprise  and  public  well-being  de- 
pend on  them.  We  know  now  that  these  pro- 
grams— and  new  approaches  demanded  by 
logic  and  vision — are  needed  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  confront  us  as  hour  by  hour 
we  become  a  more  urban  nation. 

In  1965  I  requested  authority  for  a  new 
means  of  housing  low-income  families.  We 
proposed  to  encourage  private  organizations 
to  build  thousands  of  new  apartments  and 
houses  for  poor  people  who  could  not  afford 
safe  or  decent  housing.  We  proposed  to  help 
these  private  builders  provide  housing  for 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped, 
so  that  they  might  live  with  safety  and 
dignity. 

Congress  accepted  this  proposal. 

Yet  when  the  time  came  to  provide  the 
funds  for  this  program,  the  old  voices  of 
doubt  and  misunderstanding  were  raised 
once  more.  Allegations  were  made  that  had 
no  basis  in  fact.  Insinuations  were  raised 
that  obscured  the  basic  purposes  of  the  act. 

For  the  time  being,  those  voices  have  pre- 
vailed. No  program  funds  were  granted. 

The  national  interest  demands  that  the 
matter  not  stop  there.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  need  this  housing  now — today. 
Thousands  of  poor  children  who  should  grow 
up  in  a  world  of  safety  and  decency  and 
promise  are  being  treated  with  Indifference 
by  an  affluent  nation. 

Next  January  I  shall  once  more  ask  for  the 
Initial  $30  million  necessary  to  make  bricks 


and  mortar  out  of  a  promise.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  cut  through 
the  propaganda  of  fear  and  mistrust  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  the  families  who  need  it 
now — today.  We  who  have  raised  up  hopes 
have  a  duty  to  bring  them  to  tangible  reality. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  October  22.  19C3. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nineteen-sixty-six  can  be  the  year  of  re- 
birth for  American  cities. 

This  Congress,  and  this  people,  can  set 
In  motion  forces  of  change  in  great  urban 
areas  that  will  make  them  rhe  masterpieces 
of  our  civilization. 

Fifty  years  from  now  our  population  will 
reach  that  of  today's  India.  Our  grandchil- 
dren will  Inhabit  a  world  as  different  from 
ours,  as  ours  Is  from  the  world  of  Jefferson. 
None  can  predict  the  shape  of  their  life 
with  any  certainty.   Yet  one   thing  Is  sure. 
It  will  be  lived  In  cities.  By  the  year  2,000, 
four   out   of   five    Americans   will    live   and 
work  in  a  metropolitan  area. 
We  are  not  strangers  to  an  urban  world. 
We   began   our   national   life  gathered   In 
towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  built 
new   commercial  centers  around   the   Great 
Lakes  and  In  the  Midwest,  to  serve  our  West- 
ward expansion. 

Forty  millions  came  from  Europe  to  fuel 
our  economy  and  enrich  our  community  life. 
This  century  has  seen  the  steady  and  rapid 
migration  of  farm  families — seeking  Jobs  and 
the  promise  of  the  city. 

From  this  rich  experience  we  have  learned 
much. 

We  know  that  cities  can  stimulate  the 
best  in  man.  and  aggravate  the  worst. 

We  know  the  convenience  of  city  life,  and 
its  paralysis. 

We  know  its  promise,  and  its  dark  forebod- 
ing. 

What  we  may  only  dimly  perceive  is  the 
gravity  of  the  choice  before  us. 

Shall  we  make  our  cities  livable  for  our- 
selves and  our  ijostertty?  Or  shall  we  by 
timidity  and  neglect  damn  them  to  fester 
and  decay? 

If  we  permit  our  cities  to  grow  without  ra- 
tional design — 

If  we  stand  passively  by,  while  the  center 
of  each  city  becomes  a  hive  of  deprivation, 
crime,  and  hopelessness — 

If  we  devour  the  countryside  as  though  it 
were  limitless,  while  our  ruins — millions  of 
tenement  apartments  and  dilapidated 
houses — go  unredeemed — 

If  we  become  two  people — the  suburban 
affluent  and  the  urban  poor,  each  filled  with 
mistrust  and  fear  one  for  the  other — 

If  this  is  our  desire  and  policy  as  a  people, 
then  we  shall  effectively  cripple  each  gener- 
ation to  come. 

We  shall  as  well  condemn  our  own  genera- 
tion to  a  bitter  paradox:  an  educated, 
wealthy,  progressive  people,  who  would  not 
give  their  thoughts,  their  resources,  or  their 
wills  to  provide  for  their  common  well- 
being. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  fate  Is  either  neces- 
sary or  Inevitable.  But  I  believe  this  will  come 
to  pass — unless  we  commit  ourselves  now  to 
the  planning,  the  building,  the  teaching  and 
the  caring  that  alone  can  forestall  It. 

That  Is  why  I  am  recommending  today  a 
massive  Demonstration  Cities  Program.  I  rec- 
ommend that  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  Join  to  build  in  our 
cities  and  towns  an  environment  for  man 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  aspirations. 

I  recommend  an  effort  larger  in  scope,  more 
comprehensive,  more  concentrated — than 
any  that  has  gone  before. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    PAST 

I  know  the  work  of  the  past  three  decades. 
I  have  shared  In  the  forging  of  our  Federal 
housing  and  renewal  programs.  I  know  what 
they  have  done  for  millions  of  urban  Ameri- 
cans: 

Eight  million  single  family  dwellings  as- 
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sisted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

An  additional  6.7  million  assisted  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

1 .1  minion  multiple  units  created. 

605.000  families  moved  out  of  decayed  and 
unsanitary  dwelllnga  into  decent  public 
housing. 

300,000  dwelling  units  supported  tmder 
urban  renewal. 

Without  these  programs,  the  goal  I  rec- 
ommend today  would  be  Impossible  to 
achieve.  Because  Federal  sponsorship  Is  so 
effective  a  part  of  our  system  of  home- 
buUdlng,  we  can  conceive  a  far  larger  piur- 
pose  than  it  has  yet  fulfilled.  We  must  make 
use  of  every  established  housing  program — 
and  of  social,  educational,  and  economic  In- 
struments as  well — if  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Program  is  to  succeed. 

THE    PBOBLEM    TODAY 

Our  housing  programs  have  built  a  plat- 
form, from  which  we  may  see  how  far  away  is 
the  re-bom  city  we  desire.  For  there  still  re- 
mains ; 

Some  4  mlUlon  tjrban  families  living  in 
homes  of  such  disrepair  as  to  violate  decent 
bousing  standards. 

The  need  to  provide  over  30 ^o  more  hotis- 
Ing  annually  than  we  are  currently  buUding. 

Our  chronic  Inability  to  provide  sufficient 
low  and  moderate  income  housing,  of  ade- 
quate quality,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  special  problem  of  the  poor  and  the 
Negro,  unable  to  move  freely  from  their 
ghettos,  exploited  in  the  quest  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

Increasing  pressures  on  municipal  budg- 
ets, with  large  city  per  capita  expenditures 
rising  367c  In  the  three  years  after  1960. 

The  high  human  costs:  crime,  delinquen- 
cy, welfare  loads,  disease  and  health  haz- 
ards. This  Is  man's  fate  in  those  broken 
neighborhoods  where  he  can  "feel  the  en- 
cloeure  of  the  fiaklng  walls  and  see  through 
the  window  the  blackened  reflection  of  the 
tenement  across  the  street  that  blocks  the 
world  beyond." 

The  tragic  waste  and,  indeed,  the  chaos 
that  threatens  where  children  are  born  Into 
the  stifling  air  of  overcrowded  rooms,  des- 
tined for  a  poor  diet.  Inadequate  schools, 
streets  of  fear  and  sordid  temptation,  Job- 
lessness, and  the  gray  anxiety  of  the  ill-pre- 
pared. 

And  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  more  for- 
tunate men  and  women,  who  might  have 
provided  the  leadership  and  the  means  for 
reversing   this    human   decline. 

THE  INADEQUATE  RESPONSE 

Since  1949,  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  our  chief  Instrument  In  the  strug- 
gle for  a  decent  urban  environment. 

Over  800  cities  are  participating  In  urban 
renewal  programs.  Undertaken  and  designed 
by  the  cities  themselves,  these  efforts  have 
had  an  Increasing  Influence  on  the  use  of  ur- 
ban land.  Last  year  the  Congress  wisely  ex- 
tended the  authorization  for  urban  renewal, 
at  a  higher  level  than  before. 

Years  of  experience  with  urban  renewal 
have  taught  us  much  about  Its  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

Since  1961  we  have  made  major  altera- 
tions In  Its  administration.  We  have  made 
It  more  responsive  to  human  needs.  We  have 
more  vigorously  enforced  the  requirement 
of  a  workable  program  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. Within  the  limits  of  current  law, 
we  have  tichleved  considerable  progress  to- 
ward these  goals. 

Nevertheless  the  social  and  psychological 
effects  of  relocating  the  poor  have  not  al- 
waira  been  treated  as  what  they  are.  They 
are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  slum 
clearance,  demanding  as  much  concern  as 
physical  redevelopment. 

The  size  and  scale  of  urban  assistance  has 
been  too  small,  and  too  widely  dispersed. 

Present  programs  are  often  prisoners  of 
archaic    and    wasteful    building    practices. 


They  have  Inhibited  the  use  of  modem  tech- 
nologry.  They  have  Inflated  the  cost  of  re- 
building. 

The  beneflts  and  efficiencies  that  can  come 
from  metrojxilltan  planning  are  still  un- 
realized In  most  urban  regions. 

Insufflcient  resources  cause  extensive  de- 
lays in  many  projects.  The  result  Is  growing 
blight  and  over-crowding  that  thwart  our 
best  efforts  to  resist  them. 

The  goals  of  major  federal  programs  have 
often  lacked  cohesiveness.  Some  work  for  the 
revltallzatlon  of  the  central  city.  Some  ac- 
celerate suburban  growth.  Some  tinite  urban 
communities.  Some  disrupt  them. 

UKBAN    Dn-EMIIAS 

Virtually  every  forward  step  we  have  taken 
has  had  its  severe  limitations.  Each  of  thoee 
steps  has  involved  a  public  choice,  and  cre- 
ated a  public  dilemma: 

Major  clearance  and  reconstruction,  with 
Its  attendant  hardships  of  relocation. 

Relieving  traffic  congestion,  thereby  widen- 
ing the  gulf  between  the  affluence  of  subur- 
bia and  the  poverty  of  the  city. 

Involving  tirban  residents  in  redeveloping 
their  own  areas,  hence  lengthening  the  time 
and  Increasing  the  cost  of  the  Job. 

Preserving  the  autonomy  of  local  agencies, 
thus  crippling  our  efforts  to  attack  regional 
problems  on  a  reg:lonal  basis. 

These  dilemmas  cannot  be  completely  re- 
solved by  any  single  program,  no  matter  how 
well  designed.  The  prize — cities  of  spacious 
beauty  and  lively  promise,  where  men  are 
truly  free  to  determine  how  they  will  live — 
is  too  rich  to  be  lost  because  the  problems 
are  complex. 

Let  there  be  debate  over  means  and  pri- 
orities. 

Let  there  be  experiment  with  a  dozen  ao- 
proaches,  or  a  hundred. 

But  let  there  be  commitment  to  that  goal. 

WHAT    IS     REQUIRED 

Prom  the  experience  of  three  decades,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  American  cities  require  a 
program  that  will : 

Concentrate  our  available  resources — In 
planning  tools,  In  housing  construction,  In 
Job  training.  In  health  facilities,  In  recrea- 
tion, In  welfare  programs.  In  education — to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  life  In  urban  areas. 

Join  together  all  available  talent  and  skills 
in  a  coordinated  effort. 

Mobilize  local  leadership  and  private  initi- 
ative, so  that  local  citizens  will  determine 
the  shape  of  their  new  city — freed  from  the 
constraints  that  have  handicapped  their  past 
efforts  and  Inflated  their  costs. 

A     DEMONSTRATION     CITIES    PROGRAM 

/  propose  a  Demonstration  Cities  Program 
that  will  offer  qualifying  cities  of  all  sizes 
the  promise  of  a  new  life  for  their  people. 

I  propose  that  we  Tnake  massive  additiouM 
to  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate-cost  /lous- 
ing. 

I  propose  that  we  combine  physical  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  zcith  effective 
social  programs  throughout  the  rebuilding 
process. 

I  propose  that  we  achieve  new  flexibility 
in  administrative  procedure*. 

I  propose  that  we  focus  all  the  techniques 
and  talents  within  our  society  on  the  crisis 
of  the  American  City. 

It  will  not  be  simple  to  qualify  for  such  a 
program.  We  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
desire  to  Invest  public  funds  In  an  expen- 
sive program  whose  net  effects  will  be  mar- 
ginal, wasteful,  or  visible  only  after  pro- 
tracted delay. 

We  intend  to  help  only  those  cities  who 
help  themselves. 

I  propose  these  guidelines  for  determining 
a  city's  qualifications  for  the  benefits — and 
achievements — of  this  program. 

1.  The  demonstration  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  both  in  its  physical  and 
social  dimensions  to  arrest  blight  and  decay 
In  entire  neighborhoods.  It  must  make  a  sub- 


stantial Impact  within  the  coming  few  years 
on  the  development  of  the  entire  city. 

2.  The  demonstration  should  bring  about 
a  change  In  the  total  environment  of  the 
area  affected.  It  must  provide  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds,  community  centers,  and  access 
to  all  necessary  community  facilities. 

3.  The  demonstration — from  Its  begin- 
ning— should  make  use  of  every  available 
social  program.  The  human  cost  of  recon- 
struction and  relocation  must  be  reduced. 
New  opporttinltles  for  work  and  training  must 
be  offereb. 

4.  The  demonstration  should  contribute  to 
narrowing  the  housing  gap  between  the  de- 
prived and  the  rest  of  the  community.  Major 
additions  must  be  made  to  the  supply  of 
sound  dwellings.  Equal  opportunity  In  the 
choice  of  housing  must  be  assured  to  every 
race. 

6.  The  demonstration  should  offer  maxi- 
mum occasions  for  employing  residents  of 
the  demonstration  ai-ea  in  all  phases  of  the 
program. 

6.  The  demonstration  should  foster  the 
development  of  local  and  private  initiative 
and  widespread  citizen  participation — espe- 
cially from  the  demonstration  area — in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  program. 

7.  The  demonstration  should  take  advan- 
tage of  modem  cost-reducing  technologies 
without  reducing  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Neither  the  structure  of  real  estate  taxation, 
cumbersome  building  codes,  nor  Inefficient 
building  practices  should  deter  rehabilita- 
tion or  inflate  project  costs. 

8.  The  demonstration  should  make  major 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  the  envlron- 
mont.  There  must  be  a  high  quality  of  design 
In  new  buildings,  and  attention  to  man's 
need  for  open  spaces  and  attractive  land- 
scaping. 

9.  The  demonstration  should  make  reloca- 
tion housing  avalable  at  costs  commensu- 
rate with  the  Incomes  of  those  displaced  by 
the  project.  Counseling  services,  moving  ex- 
penses, and  small  business  loans  should  be 
prortded.  together  with  assistance  in  Job 
placement  and  retraining. 

10.  The  demonstration  shotild  be  man- 
aged In  each  demonstration  city  by  a  single 
authority  with  adequate  powers  to  carry  out 
and  coordinate  all  phases  of  the  program. 
There  must  be  a  serious  commitment  to  tlie 
project  on  the  part  of  local,  and  where  ap- 
propriate, state  authorities.  Where  required 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  agreements  should  be 
reached   with   neighboring   communities. 

11.  The  demonstration  proposal  should  of- 
fer proof  that  adequate  mtinlclpal  appro- 
priations and  services  are  available  and  will 
be  sustained  throughout  the  demonstration 
period. 

12.  The  demonstration  should  maintain 
or  establish  a  residential  character  In  .he 
area. 

13.  The  demonstration  should  be  conslot- 
ent  with  existing  development  plans  for 
the  metropolitan  areas  Involved.  Transpor- 
tation plans  should  coordinate  every  ap- 
propriate mode  of  city  and  regional  trans- 
portation. 

14.  The  demonstration  should  extend  for 
an  Initial  six-year  period.  It  should  maintain 
a  schedule  for  the  expeditious  completion 
of  the  project. 

These  guidelines  will  demand  the  full  co- 
operation of  Government  at  every  level  and 
of  private  citizens  In  each  area.  I  believe 
our  Federal  system  is  creative  enough  to  in- 
spire that  cooperative  effort.  I  know  It  must 
be  so  creative  if  It  Is  to  prosper  and  flourish. 

SIZE    OF   THE    PROGRAM 

The  program  I  recommend  Is  intended  to 
eliminate  blight  in  the  entire  demonstration 
area.  Through  efficient  rebuilding  It  must 
replace  that  blight  with  attractive  and  eco- 
nomic housing,  social  services,  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  can 
be  done,  once  the  commitment  has  been 
made  to  do  it.  Total  clearance  and  recon- 
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structlon;  partial  clearance  and  rehabilita- 
tion; rehabilitation  alone — any  of  these 
methods  may  be  chosen  by  local  citizens. 

Whatever  approach  Is  selected,  however, 
must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive and  economic. 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  In  America 
which  could  not  participate  In  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Program.  We  shall  take  special 
care  to  see  that  urban  communities  of  all 
sizes  are  Included.  For  each  such  com- 
munity, the  Impact  of  the  program  will  be 
significant.  Involving  as  much  as  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  existing  substandard 
structures. 

For  the  largest  qualifying  cities  a  relatively 
modest  program  could  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  approximately  5.000  families  now 
living  lu  substandard  dwelling  units.  It  could 
rehabilitate  other  marginal  housing  suf- 
flclent  to  affect  50,000  people.  A  typical  pro- 
gram could  well  Involve  a  total  of  35.000 
units  or  100,000  people. 

For  cities  of  approximately  100.000  people. 
1,000  families  could  be  rehoused,  and  3.000 
units  rehabilitated,  affecting  a  total  of  10.- 
000  people. 

BENEFrrS    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

I  recommend  that  participating  cities  re- 
cleve  two  types  of  Federal  assistance: 

First,  the  complete  array  oj  all  available 
grants  and  urban  aids  in  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing, renewal,  transportation,  education,  wel- 
fare, economic  opportunity  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  special  grants  amounting  to  80'"^ 
o/  the  non-Federal  cost  of  our  grant-in-aid 
programs  included  in  the  demonstration. 
These  grants  are  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  local  communities.  They  are  not  to  be 
substituted  for  those  efforts. 

In  every  qualifying  city,  a  Federal  coordi- 
nator would  be  assigned  to  assist  local  of- 
ficials In  bringing  together  all  the  relevant 
Federal  resources. 

Once  authorized,  the  supplemental  funds 
would  be  made  available  In  a  conamon  ac- 
count. They  would  be  drawn  at  the  discretion 
of  the  community  to  support  the  program. 
They  would  be  certified  by  the  Federal  co- 
ordinator. 

It  Is  vital  that  Incentives  be  granted  for 
cost  reductions  achieved  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  program. 

At  least  as  vital  as  the  dollar  commitment 
for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation  is  the  so- 
cial program  commitment.  We  must  link  our 
concern  for  the  total  welfare  of  the  person, 
with  our  desire  to  Improve  the  physical  city 
In  which  he  lives.  For  the  first  time,  social 
and  construction  agencies  would  be  Joined 
In  a  massive  common  effort,  responsive  to  a 
common  local  authority. 

There  Is  another  benefit — not  measurable 
In  dollars,  or  even  In  the  extended  range  of 
social  services — that  qualifying  cities  would 
secure  by  participating  In  this  program. 

It  Is  a  sense  of  hope: 

— that  the  city  Is  not  beyond  reach  of  re- 
demption by  men  of  good  will 

— that  through  wise  planning,  cooperation, 
hard  work,  and  the  sacrifice  of  those  out- 
moded codes  and  practles  that  make  wide- 
spread renewal  impossibly  expensive  today, 
it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  city's  decline. 

That  knowledge,  that  confidence,  that  hope 
can  make  all  the  difference  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

rCOERAI.    COST 

Funds  are  required  in  the  first  year  to  as- 
sist our  cities  In  the  preparation  of  demon- 
stration plans.  We  should  not  underestimate 
the  problems  Involved  in  achieving  such  a 
plan.  The  very  scale  of  the  demonstration,  its 
widespread  and  profound  effects  on  the  so- 
cial and  physical  structure  of  the  city,  calls 
for  marshaling  the  city's  planning  and  ad- 
ministrative resources  on  an  unprecedented 
scale. 

I  estimate  the  appropriate  Federal  con- 


tribution to  this  planning  effort  at  $12  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  supplemental  demonstration  grants 
I  will  recommend  appropriations,  over  a  six- 
year  period,  totalling  over  $2.3  billion,  or  an 
average  of  some  $400  million  per  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly — but  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider — the  rising  cost  of 
welfare  services,  crlm  '  prevention,  unemploy- 
ment and  declining  property  values  that  will 
plague  all  governments,  local,  state,  and  Fed- 
eral, if  we  do  not  move  quickly  to  heal  and 
revitalize  our  cities. 

METROPOLrrAN    PLANNING 

The  success  of  each  demonstration  will  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  its  planning,  and  the 
degree  of  cooperation  it  elicits  from  the  vari- 
ous governmental  bodies  concerned,  as  well 
as  from  private  interests. 

Most  metropolitan  arens  conduct  some  de- 
gree of  metropolitan  planning  now.  The  Fed- 
eral government  has  made  funds  available 
throughout  the  country  so  that  state  and 
local  planning  agencies  might  devise — many 
for  the  first  time — comprehensive  plans  for 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  recommend  improvements  and  extensions 
of  this  program  The  Congress  enacted  them 
recognizing  that  the  problems  of  growth, 
transportation,  housing,  and  public  services 
cannot  be  considered  by  one  entity  of  gov- 
ernment alone. 

The  absence  of  cooperation  between  con- 
tiguous areas  is  wasteful.  It  is  also  blind  to 
the  reality  of  urban  life.  What  happens  in  the 
central  city,  or  the  surburb.  is  certain  to 
affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  other. 

The  widespread  demand  for  these  funds 
has  resulted  in  their  being  spread  thinly 
across  the  fifty  .states.  Thus,  the  benefits  of 
a  truly  coordinated  attack  on  metropolitan 
problems  have  not  generally  been  realized. 

INCENTIVES    TO    ORDERLY    METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Congress  has 
authorized  Federal  grants  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  open  space,  and  sewer  and 
water  facilities.  The  Congress  has  required 
that  such  projects  be  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  an  entire  urban  or 
metropolitan  area.  The  Federal  Government 
has  thus  not  only  heljjed  our  localities  to 
provide  the  facilities  they  need.  It  has  also 
stimulated  cooperation  and  Joint  planning 
among   neighboring   Jurisdictions. 

But  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  power- 
ful forces  of  urban  growth  threaten  to  over- 
whelm efforts  to  achieve  orderly  develop- 
ment. A  metropKJlltlan  plan  should  be  an 
Instrument  for  shaping  sound  urban 
growth — not  a  neglected  document. 

I  now  propose  a  new  incentive  to  help  as- 
sure that  metropolitan  plans  achieve  their 
potential. 

The  Federal  Government  should  bear  a 
larger  share  of  the  total  cost  of  related  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  This  share  would  be  borne 
where  local  Jurisdictions  show  that  they  axe 
ready  to  be  guided  by  their  own  plans  in 
working  out  the  patterns  of  their  own  de- 
velopment and  where  they  establish  the 
Joint  Institutional  arrangements  necessary 
to  carry  out  those  plans. 

DEMONSTRATIONS    OI"   EFTECTIVE    PLANNING 

I  propose  th.vt  a  series  of  demonstrations 
In  effective  metropolitan  planning  be  under- 
taken promptly. 

Metropolitan  areas  would  be  selected  to 
return  the  broadest  jxyssible  data  and  ex- 
perience to  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  should  therefore  be  of  varying 
size  and  environment,  in  widely  separated 
locations.  They  would  be  selected  to  assure 
that  their  benefits  reach  small  communities 
surrounding  the  large  cities. 

Advanced  techniques  and  approaches 
should  be  employed.  There  must  be: 

B.T.lanced  consideration  of  physical  and 
human  developmont  programs. 


Coordinated  treatment  of  the  regional 
transpK>rtatlon  network. 

Technical  innovations,  suqch  as  metropoli- 
tan data  banks  and  systems  analysis. 

New  educational  and  training  programs. 

New  arrangements  for  coordinating  de- 
cisions of  the  various  local  governments  in- 
volved. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  the  demonstrations 
at  $6,500,000. 

I  shall  Impose  on  the  ne*  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  the  contin- 
uing responsibility  to  stimulate  effective 
planning.  If  local  governments  do  not  plan 
cooperatively  and  sufficiently  In  advance  of 
Inevitable  urban  growth,  even  adequate 
funds  and  an  aggressive  determination  to  im- 
prove our  cities  cannot  succeed. 

HOUSING   FOR   ALL 

The  programs  I  have  proposed — in  rebuild- 
ing large  areas  of  our  cities,  and  in  metro- 
politan planning — are  essential  for  the  re- 
birth of  urban  America. 

Yet  at  the  center  of  the  cities'  housing 
problem  lies  racial  discrimination.  Crowded 
miles  of  Inadequate  dwellings — jxKirly  main- 
tained and  frequently  over-priced — is  the 
lot  of  most  Negro  Americans  In  many  of  our 
cities.  Their  avenue  of  escape  to  a  more  at- 
tractive neighborhood  is  often  closed,  be- 
cause of  their  color. 

The  Negro  suffers  from  this,  as  do  his  chil- 
dren. So  does  the  community  at  large.  Where 
housing  is  poor,  schools  are  generally  poor. 
Unemployment  Is  widespread.  Family  life  is 
threatened.  The  community's  welfare  burden 
is  steadily  magnified.  These  are  the  links  In 
the  chain  of  racial  discrimination. 

This  Administration  is  working  to  break 
that  chain — through  aid  to  education,  med- 
ical care,  community  action  programs.  Job 
retraining,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  vig- 
orous economy. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  Jjreak 
one  of  Its  strongest  links — the  often  subtle, 
but  always  effective  force  of  housing  discrim- 
ination. The  Impacted  racial  ghetto  will  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  only  when  the  Ne- 
gro American  can  move  his  family  wher- 
ever he  can  afford  to  do  so. 

I  shall,  therefore,  present  to  the  Congress 
at  an  early  date  legislation  to  bar  racial 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing. 

NEW    COMMUNrrlES 

Our  existing  urban  centers,  however  re- 
vitalized, cannot  accommodate  all  the  ur- 
ban Americans  of  the  next  generation. 

Three  million  new  residents  are  added 
each  year  to  our  present  urban  population. 
The  growth  of  new  communities  Is  inevi- 
table. Unless  they  are  to  be  casual  parts  of 
a  general  urban  sprawl,  a  new  approach  to 
their  design  Is  required. 

We  must: 

Enlarge  the  entire  scale  of  the  building 
process; 

Make  possible  new  efficiencies  In  construc- 
tion, land  development,  and  municipal  serv- 
ices; 

Relieve  population  densities; 

Offer  a  variety  of  homes  to  a  wide  range 
of  incomes. 

These  communities  must  also  provide  an 
environment  harmonious  to  man's  needs. 

They  must  offer  adequate  transportation 
systems,  attractive  community  buildings, 
and  open  spaces  free  from  pollution.  They 
must  retain  much  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape. 

The  private  sector  must  continue  Its 
prominent  role  In  the  new  community  de- 
velopment. As  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  mortgage  Insurance  should 
be  made  available  for  sites  and  community 
facilities  for  entire  new  communities. 

It  is  apparent  that  new  communities  will 
spring  into  being  near  an  Increasing  number 
of  major  metropolitan  areas.  Some,  already  in 
existence,      promise      dramatic      e£3ciencies 
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through  size  and  new  construction  tech- 
niques, without  sacrificing  beauty.  Obviously 
such  a  development  should  be  encouraged. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

RENT   SUPPLEMENT   PROGRAM 

Rarely  has  a  new  housing  program  evoked 
such  a  dramatic  and  positive  response  as  the 
rent  supplement  program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  hat-  already  received  preliminary  pro- 
posals from  sponsors  to  construct  nearly 
70.000  low-income  units  under  this  program 
as  soon  as  funds  become  available. 

The  proposals  involve  424  projects  In  265 
localities  In  43  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico.  The  sponsors  have  al- 
ready selected  sites  for  some  40,000  of  these 
units.  The  Interested  groups  are  about 
equally  divided  between  non-profit  organiza- 
tions and  private  limited  dividend  developers. 

The  need  for  this  program  Is  obvious.  It 
Is  the  need  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  demand  for  the  means  to  meet 
this  need  by  private  enterprise  is  demon- 
strated by  the  figures  I  have  Just  cited. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation  to  fund  the  rent 
supplement  program  at  the  $30  million  level 
it  has  authorized  In  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

MASS  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

We  must  continue  to  help  our  communi- 
ties meet  their  increasing  needs  for  mass 
transportation  facilities.  For  this  purpose,  I 
propose  an  additional  one-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  urban  mass  transportation 
program. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

No  Federal  program  can  be  effective  unless 
the  agency  that  administers  It  Is  eflBclent. 
This  is  even  more  crucial  for  programs  that 
call  for  comprehensive  approaches  at  both 
the  Federal  and  local  level. 

Progress  was  made  after  1961  toward  uni- 
fying the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
But  the  very  nature  of  that  agency  limited 
the  extent  to  which  Its  several  parts  could 
be  welded  Into  a  truly  unified  whole.  Its  Ad- 
ministrator lacked  the  statutory  basis  for 
gaining  full  control  over  partially  Independ- 
ent agencies. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  requested — and  you 
enacted — legislation  to  create  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of  the  new  De- 
partment now  has  the  authority  and  the 
machinery  for  implementing  the  new  pro- 
grams I  have  asked  for. 

I  see  five  ways  by  which  he  can  do  this: 

1.  He  can  organize  the  Department  so  that 
Its  emphasis  will  be  upon  meeting  modern 
urban  needs — rather  than  fitting  new  pro- 
grams into  old  and  outworn  patterns. 

2.  He  can  strengthen  the  regional  struc- 
ture so  that  more  decisions  can  be  made  In 
the  field. 

3.  He  can  assert  effective  leadership 
throughout  the  Department. 

4.  He  can  mesh  together  all  our  social  and 
physical  efforts  to  Improve  urban  living. 

5.  He  can  assume  leadership  among  inter- 
governmental agencies  dealing  with  urban 
problems. 

Such  a  Department,  and  such  leadership, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  program  I  recommend 
you  adopt. 

A    TEAR    OF   REBIRTH 

The  evidence  Is  all  about  us  that  to  be 
complacent  about  the  American  city  is  to 
invite,  at  best,  inconvenience;  at  worst,  a 
divided  nation. 

The  programs  I  have  proposed  in  this  mes- 
sage will  require  a  determined  commitment 
of  our  energy  and  a  substantial  commitment 
of  our  funds. 

Yet  these  programs  are  well  within  our  re- 
sources. Nor  do  they  compare  in  cost  with 
the  ugliness,  hostility,  and  hopelessness  of 
unlivable  cities. 


What  would  it  mean  to  begin  now,  and  to 
bring  about  the  rebirth  of  our  cities? 

It  would  mean : 

A  more  tolerable  and  a  more  hopeful  life 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  possibility  of  retaining  middle-income 
families  in  the  city,  and  even  attracting  some 
to  return. 

Improving  the  cities'  tax  base,  at  a  time 
of  heavy  strain  on  city  budgets. 

Ultimately  reducing  welfare  costs. 

Avoiding  the  unnecessary  waste  of  human 
resources. 

Giving  to  both  urban  and  suburban  fami- 
lies the  freedom  to  choose  where  they  will 
live. 

A  clean  room  and  a  patch  of  sky  for  every 
person,  a  chance  to  live  near  an  open  space, 
and  to  reach  It  on  a  safe  street. 

As  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote,  "to  every  man 
his  chance — to  every  man,  regardless  of  his 
birth,  his  shining,  golden  opportunity — to 
every  man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
himself,  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to 
make  him — this  ...  is  the  promise  of 
America." 

I  believe  these  are  among  the  most  pro- 
found aspirations  of  our  people.  I  want  to 
make  them  part  of  our  destiny. 

I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  adopt  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  If  we  begin 
now  the  planning  from  which  action  will 
flow,  the  hopes  of  the  20th  Century  will  be- 
come the  realities  of  the  21st. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  26,  1966. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  Order 
designed  to  establish  closer  and  stronger 
working  relationships  among  the  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  our  cities. 

This  Order  will  help  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  insure  better 
coordination  of  Federal  programs  for  our 
urban  areas.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
take  the  Initiative  by  convening  special  meet- 
ings and  special  working  groups  within  the 
government — in  Washington  and  in  the 
field — to  cope  with  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  Order  helps  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
"exercise  leadership  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  In  coordinating  Federal  activities 
affecting  housing  and  urban  development." 

The  Act  creating  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  a  first  step 
in  modernizing  our  Federal  system  for  a 
more  rational  response  to  the  pressing  chal- 
lenges of  urban  life.  In  this  new  Depart- 
ment, major  programs  for  the  progress  of 
urban  America  were  brought  into  a  single 
organization. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  other  Agencies  whose  programs 
affect  the  health,  welfare,  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  general  environment  of  the 
city  dweller. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  these  vital 
programs  must  work  In  close  harmony  and 
with  common  purposes  and  policies.  The 
Order  does  not  relieve  any  Agency  of  the 
responsibilities  it  now  has.  It  will  help 
strengthen  the  responsiveness  of  these 
Agencies  to  meet  needs  of  the  city. 

We  will  seek  new  and  creative  ways  to 
help  our  cities — through  such  vital  programs 
as  the  Demonstration  Cities  Bill,  Rent  Sup- 
plements, and  the  Teachers  Corps. 

We  will  continue  to  make  our  urban  devel- 
opment programs  more  efficient. 

With  this  Order,  we  have  taken  a  forward 
step  in  the  Federal  Government. 

But  the  mayors  and  city  officials  and  gov- 
ernors are  on  the  front  line — in  the  city 
Itself  where  the  battle  against  blight,  ignor- 
ance, disease  and  poverty  must  be  waged 
and  won. 


Thus.  I  urge  city  and  state  governments  to 
follow  our  example  and  improve  their  lines 
of  communication  and  coordination.  In  this 
way,  we  can  work  together  with  unity  of 
purpose  to  bring  the  good  life  to  people  in 
every  American  city. 


Executive   Order   11297 — Coordination   of 
Federal  Urban  Programs 

Whereas  ovir  Nation  has  become  predomi- 
nantly urban  In  character  and  Is  confronted 
by  serious  problems  arising  from  inherited 
urban  decay  and  rapid  urban  growth;    and 

Whereas  the  living  standards  and  general 
welfare  of  its  people  depend  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  urban  life:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  provided  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  shall  "advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment; develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent p>ollcies  for  fostering  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  urban  areas; 
and  exercise  leadership  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  in  coordinating  Federal  activi- 
ties affecting  housing  and  xirban  develop- 
ment"; and 

Whereas  such  activities  are  closely  Inter- 
related with  other  important  Federal  activi- 
ties affecting  urban  areas  so  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  maximum  consultation  and  co- 
operation among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  their  administration  of  programs 
having  Impact  on  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  such  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion are  also  essential  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
that  Act  to  "provide  technical  assistance  and 
information,  including  a  clearinghouse  serv- 
ice to  aid  State,  county,  town,  village,  or 
other  local  governments  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  community  and  metropolitan  devel- 
opment problems;  consult  and  cooperate  with 
State  Governors  and  State  agencies  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  Federal  and  State  programs  for 
assisting  communities  In  developing  solu- 
tions to  community  and  metropolitan  devel- 
opment problems  and  for  encouraging  effec- 
tive regional  cooperation  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  community  and  metropolitan 
development  programs  and  projects": 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  (a)  To 
assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  he 
shall  convene,  or  authorize  his  representa- 
tives to  convene,  meetings  at  appropriate 
times  and  places  of  the  heads,  or  representa- 
tives designated  by  them,  of  such  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  with  programs  af- 
fecting urban  areas  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  following  purposes: 

{ 1 )  To  provide  a  forum  for  consideration 
of  mutual  problems  concerning  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  urban  areas  and  for  the  exchange 
of  current  information  needed  to  achieve 
coordination  of,  and  to  avoid  duplication  In, 
such  programs  and  activities. 

(2)  To  promote  cooperation  among  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  in  achieving 
consistent  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
for  administration  of  their  programs  affect- 
ir!g  urban  areas. 

(3)  To  consult  with  and  obtain  the  advice 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
respect  to: 

(A)  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
State  Goverziors  and  State  and  local  agencies 
concerning  Federal  and  State  programs  for 
assisting  communities; 

(B)  provision  of  technical  Information,  a 
clearinghouse  service,  and  other  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  solving  com- 
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mvinlty  and  metropolitan  development  prob- 
lems: and 

(C)  encouragement  of  comprehensive 
planning  of.  and  effective  regional  coopera- 
tlon  In.  local  urban,  community,  and  metro- 
politan development  activities. 

(4)  To  identify  urban  development  prob- 
lems of  particular  States.  met.-opolUan  areas, 
or  communities  which  require  Interagency  or 
Intergovernmental  coordination. 

( b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements 
wUh  such  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  working  groups  to  consider  special  prob- 
lems arising  with  respect  to  matters  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

Section  2.  Agency  responsibihtics.  The 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  programs  which  have  an  Impact  on 
urban  areas,  or  representatives  designated  by 
them,  shall  participate  in  meetings  convened 
pursuant  to  this  Order  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law  and  funds  available,  shall  fur- 
nish information,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, pertaining  to  programs  within  the 
responsibilities  of  such  departments  or  agen- 
cies, and  such  additional  Information  as  will 
as.slst  the  Secretary  In  providing  a  clearing- 
house service  to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  developing  solutions  to  community 
and  metropolitan  development  problems. 

Section  3.  Construction.  Nothing  in  this 
Order  shall  be  construed  as  subjecting  any 
function  vested  by  law  In,  or  assigned  pur- 
suant to  law  to,  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  or  head  thereof  to  the  authority  of 
any  other  agency  or  officer  or  as  abrogating 
or  restricting  any  such  function  In  any  man- 
ner. 

Section  4.  AdministTative  arrangeTnents. 
(a)  Kach  executive  department  and  agency 
participating  under  section  1  or  section  2 
shall  furnish  necessary  assistance  for  effec- 
tuating the  provisions  of  this  Order  as  au- 
thorized by  section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  3, 
1945.  69  Stat.  134  (31  UJS.C.  691.) 

(b)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  provide  necessary  admin- 
istrative services  pursuant  to  this  Order. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thk  Wkitx  HO0SE,  April  11,  1967. 

Remarks  of  the  PaEsmENT  at  Stracuse,  N.Y. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the  cen- 
ter of  our  society — the  American  city. 

Over  70%  of  our  population  live  In  urban 
areas.  Half  a  century  from  now  320  million 
of  our  400  million  Americans  will  live  In 
cities  with  our  larger  cities  receiving  the 
greatest  Impact  of  this  growth. 

For  almost  three  years  my  administration 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question:  what 
do  we  want  our  cities  to  become? 

For  you  and  your  children,  the  question  Is: 
What  kind  of  place  will  Syracuse  be  fifty 
years  from  now? 

A  city  miist  be  more  than  a  collection  of 
Bhop«  and  buildings;  more  than  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  and  services;  more  than  a 
place  to  escape  from. 

A  city  must  be  a  community  where  our 
lives  are  enriched.  It  must  be  a  place  where 
every  man  can  satisfy  his  highest  aspiration. 
It  miist  be  an  Instrument  to  advance  the 
hopes  of  all  Its  citizens.  That  is  what  we 
want  our  cities  to  be.  And  that  is  what  we 
have  set  out  to  make  them. 

One  word  can  best  describe  the  task  we 
face — and  that  word  is  Immense.  Until  this 
decade,  one  description  fitted  our  response: 
"too  little  and  too  late."  By  1975  we  will  need 
two  million  new  homes  a  year — schools  for 
60  million  children — health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams for  27  million  people  over  the  age  of 
60 — and  transportation  facilities  for  the  daily 
movement  of  200  million  people  in  more  than 
80  million  automobiles. 

In  less  than  40  years — between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  century — urban  population 
win  double,  city  land  will  double,  and  we  will 
have  to  build  in  our  cities  as  much  as  has 
been  built  since  the  first  settler  arrived  on 
these  shores. 


Our  cities  are  struggling  to  meet  this  task. 
They  Increased  their  taxes  by  39%  between 
1954  and  1963.  and  still  their  tax  debts  in- 
creased by  119  percent.  Par  more  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  solve  the  number  one 
domestic  problem  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  the  heart  of  this 
problem:  Ii  is  the  people  who  live  In  our 
cities  and  the  quality  of  the  lives  they  lead 
that  concern  us. 

We  must  not  only  build  housing  units; 
we  must  build  neighborhoods.  We  must  not 
only  construct  scUloIs;  wo  must  educate  our 
children.  We  must  not  only  raise  income:  we 
must  create  beauty  and  end  the  pollution  of 
our  water  and  air.  We  mun  open  new  oppor- 
tunities to  all  our  people  so  that  everyone, 
not  Just  a  fortun.ite  few.  can  have  access  to 
decent  homes  and  schools,  to  recreation  and 
culture. 

These  are  obllg.iMons  that  must  be  met  not 
only  by  the  Federal  Government  but  by  every 
Government — State  and  local^and  by  all 
the  people  of  America .  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  meet  its  responsibility,  but  local 
government,  priv.tte  interests  and  individual 
citizens  must  provide  energy,  resources, 
talent,  and  toil  for  much  of  the  task. 

Many  of  the  conditions  we  seek  to  change 
should  never  have  come  about.  It  Is  shame- 
ful that  they  should  continue  to  exist.  And 
none  are  more  shameful  than  conditions 
which  permit  some  people  to  line  their 
pockets  with  the  tattered  dollars  of  the 
poor. 

We  must  take  the  profit  out  of  poverty.  And 
that  Is  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

First.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  set  as  his 
goal  the  establishment — In  every  ghetto  of 
America — of  a  neighborhood  center  to  serv- 
ice the  people  who  live  there. 

Second.  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  Increase 
the  number  of  neighborhood  legal  centers 
In  slums.  I  want  these  legal  centers  to  make 
a  major  effort  to  help  tenants  secure  their 
rights   to  safe  and  sanitary   housing. 

Third.  I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General 
to  call  a  conference  to  develop  new  proce- 
dures to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  tenants  are 
fully  and  effectively  enforced.  We  will  have 
at  that  conference  the  best  legal  minds  in 
the  country  to  work  with  State  and  local 
officials. 

Fourth,  I  win  appoint  a  commission  of 
distinguished  Americana  to  make  the  first 
comprehensive  review  of  codes,  zoning,  taxa- 
tion, and  development  standards  In  more 
than  two  generations.  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  commission  In  my  1965 
message  on  the  cities.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress this  week  agreed  in  conference  to  fund 
this  effort.  The  work  of  the  commission  will 
begin  Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

These  are  steps  we  will  take  now.  But  let 
me  be  perfectly  candid:  This  Job  cannot  be 
done  In  Washington  alone.  Every  housing 
official,  every  mayor  and  every  governor  must 
rigorously  enforce  their  building,  health,  and 
safety  codes  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Where 
there  are  loopholes,  they  must  be  closed. 
Where  there  are  violations,  the  exploited 
tenant  must  be  assured  a  swift  and  sure 
action  by  the  courts. 

Not  even  local  officials,  however,  can  change 
these  conditions  themselves.  Unless  private 
citizens  become  Indignant  at  the  treatment 
of  their  neighbors,  unless  Individual  citizens 
make  Justice  for  others  a  personal  concern, 
poverty  will  profit  those  who  exploit  the  poor. 

Tlie  Federal  government,  of  course,  has  a 
very  large  responsibility.  And  we  are  trying 
not  only  to  fulfill  but  enlarge  our  role  In  the 
rebirth  of  American  cities. 

In  1961  we  were  Investing  $15  billion  in 
our  cities.  We  have  Increased  that  nearly  100 
percent — to  almost  130  billion.  For  the  first 
three  years  of  this  decade  these  programs  In- 
creased by  an  average  of  $li2  billion  per 
year.    Since    then,    they    have    increased    $4 


billion  per  year— 2' i   times  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  the  previous  three  years. 

We  have  made  Important  new  starts  In 
many  vital  areas:  In  the  War  on  Poverty:  in 
assistance  to  law  enforcement:  In  the  attack 
on  pollution:  in  the  training  of  manpower; 
In  the  education  of  children;  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  health. 

But  not  all  the  answers  are  In.  Not  even  all 
the  questions  have  been  asked.  We  mtist  con- 
tinue to  search  and  to  probe,  to  experiment 
and  to  explore.  We  need  constant  study  and 
new  knowledge  as  we  struggle  to  cure  what 
plagues  the  American  city. 

This  Is  why,  for  the  first  time  in  otir  his- 
tory, our  cities  have  a  place  In  the  Cabinet. 
More  than  a  century  after  President  Lincoln 
created  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  a  Department  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  three  out  of  four  Americans  who  live 
in  cities. 

I  have  directed  every  member  of  my  Cab- 
inet who  can  help  with  our  urban  challenge 
to  meet  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  White 
House — or  as  often  as  necessary,  to  keep  our 
cities  program  moving.  I  have  asked  each  one 
of  them  go  out  into  the  cities  and  to  see 
the  needs  for  themselves — and  to  come  back 
and  tell  me  what  he  finds. 

This  is  why  we  have  brought  to  Washing- 
ton the  ablest  men  we  could  find  in  this 
country  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
future  of  our  cities.  They  have  come  from  the 
universities,  from  business,  and  from  labor. 
They  are  scientists,  lawyers,  and  managers — 
creative  men,  men  of  vision,  practical  men. 

This  Is  why  we  have  taken  steps  to  set  up 
summer  programs  for  your  youth,  to  keep 
the  playground  open  later  at  night,  to  open 
swimming  pools  and  open  fire  hydrants  on 
hot  summer  evenings.  These  temporary 
steps  do  not  take  an  act  of  Congress.  Any 
city  can  take  them.  Every  city  should  take 
them  now. 

There  are  responsibilities,  however,  which 
only  Congress  can  meet.  We  need  laws  and 
new  programs — and  we  need  them  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  have  proposed  to  Congress  what  could 
become  the  most  sweeping  response  ever 
made  to  our  cities  needs.  This  is  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Program  which  Is  still 
before  the  Congress.  It  admits  for  the  first 
time  that  cities  are  not  made  of  bricks  but 
of  men.  When  Congress  acts — and  action  is 
needed  now — we  will  be  able  to  make  the 
first  concentrated  attack  on  urban  blight  and 
to  rebuild  or  restore  entire  neighborhoods. 

As  we  learn  more,  new  Ideas  and  new 
courses  of  action  to  improve  our  cities  can 
be  fitted  into  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  freeze  our  strategy  and 
inhibit  future  change.  It  does  not  erode  the 
power  of  local  governments,  but  on  the  con- 
trary gives  cities  new  choices  and  new  abili- 
ties, new  ideas  and  new  spurs  to  action. 

Congress  has  already  acted  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  rent  supplement  program  that 
will  mobilize  private  enterprise  for  our  poor. 
Every  $600  of  rent  supplements  will  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  build  a  housing 
unit  with  20  times  that  amount. 

Congress  gave  us  $18  million  less  than  we 
need,  and  it  only  acted  more  than  a  year 
after  we  proposed  rent  supplements.  But  now 
we  can  move  forward  to  help  hundreds  of 
thouseuids  of  poor  families  raise  their  chil- 
dren in  clean  and  decent  surroundings. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  programs  we 
have  laid  before  Congress  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  What  we  need  now — 
and  what  Am^irlcan  cities  expect  now — is  ac- 
tion. Congress  can  pass  this  program  and 
bring  new  opportunities  to  millions. 

To  the  Congress  I  say : 

Give  us  funds  for  the  Teachers  Corps — and 
let  skilled  teachers  bring  knowledge  and  a 
quest  for  learning  to  those  children  who 
need  it  most. 

Give  us  more  resotirces  for  rent  supple- 
ments— and  let  us  provide  better  homes  for 
so  many  who  live  in  substandard  housing. 
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Give  us  the  Civil  Rights  bill — and  let  us 
begin  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  the 
ghetto  by  banishing  discrimination  from  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing. 

Give  us  the  means  to  prosecute  the  War 
Against  Poverty — and  let  us  provide  Jobs 
and  training  for  adults  and  a  head-start  for 
the  very  young. 

Give  us  the  Child  Nutrition  Act — and  let 
us  offer  breakfasts  and  hot  lunches  to  needy 
children  who  can  be  encouraged  to  stay  In 
school. 

Give  us  the  Hospital  Modernization  bill — 
and  we  can  build  and  modernize  hospitals  to 
serve  our  urban  citizens. 

Give  us  the  legislation — and  we  can  help 
overcome  a  severe  shortage  of  trained  medi- 
cal personnel. 

Give  us  the  money  for  Urban  Mass 
Transit — and  our  cities  can  begin  to  provide 
adequate  transportation  for  their  people. 

Give  us  a  Just  minimum  wage — and  more 
American  workers  will  earn  a  decent  Income. 

Give  us  better  unemplojmient  Insurance — 
and  men  out  of  work  can  be  trained  for  Jobs 
that  need  workers. 

Give  us  the  Truth  in  Lending  bill — so 
that  customers,  especially  those  who  are 
poor,  can  know  the  honest  cost  of  the  money 
they  borrow. 

Give  us  the  Truth  In  Packaging  bill — so 
the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  poor — as  well 
as  of  every  American — can  be  protected 
against  deception  and  false  values. 

We  have  an  agenda  for  action.  We  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  great  cities  for 
a  great  society.  Now  Congress  must  act  to 
give  us  the  power  to  move  ahead  on  all  these 
fronts. 

This  Is  no  time  to  delay.  This  Is  no  time  to 
relax  our  efforts.  We  know  there  Is  no  magic 
equation  that  will  produce  an  Instant  solu- 
tion to  the  blight  and  poverty  and  want  de- 
posited in  our  cities  by  decades  of  inaction 
and  indifference. 

But  we  also  know  there  is  no  substitute 
for  action. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  It  will  take  to  re- 
build our  cities.  1  do  know  it  must  not — and 
will  not — take  forever.  For  my  part,  I  pledge 
that  this  Administration  will  not  cease  our 
efforts  to  make  right  what  has  taken  genera- 
tions to  make  wrong. 

We  have  started  down  that  road.  Until 
each  city  is  a  community  where  every  mem- 
ber feels  he  belongs,  until  it  is  a  place  where 
each  citizen  feels  safe  on  his  streets,  until 
it  is  a  place  where  self-respect  and  dignity 
are  the  lot  of  each  man — we  will  not  rest. 

This  is  what  men  have  always  dreamed 
their  cities  would  be.  And  this  is  what  we 
seek  to  build. 

Remarks  op  the  President  on  Signing  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  1966 

Secretary  Weaver,  Senator  Williams,  Sen- 
ator Long,  Chairman  Patman,  Congressman 
Reuss,  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  distinguished  Mayors,  my 
friends,   ladles   and  gentlemen: 

When  I  consider  the  problem  this  bill  Is 
trying  to  cope  with,  I  am  thankful  that  I 
work  at  home — except  on  Saturdays. 

Several  million  Americans  ought  to  be — 
and  I  think  will  be — very  grateful  to  this 
89th  Congress  for  this  legislation. 

The  members  of  this  Congress  have  re- 
newed our  attack  on  the  most  familiar  sym- 
bol of  modern  urban  civilization — the  traffic 
Jam.  They  have  renewed  our  determination 
to  do  something  about  that  daily  horror 
that  is  broadcast  to  us  from  the  helicopters 
flying  In  the  air  every  morning  and  after- 
noon known  as  the  "rush  hour". 

They  have  affirmed  the  right  of  every  man 
to  get  to  his  Job  In  a  reasonable  time,  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

We  are  a  nation  of  travelers.  You  cannot 
write  otir  history  without  devoting  chapters 


to  the  pony  express,  the  stagecoach,  the  rail- 
road, the  automobile,  the  airplane. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  committed 
$10  billion  to  our  roads  and  highways.  Bil- 
lions more  have  been  dedicated  to  our  air- 
ports and  harbors  and  rivers.  Other  billions 
have  gone  into  the  exploration  of  space.  We 
are  sending  astronauts  into  orbit  at  18.000 
miles  an  hour.  When  that  possibility  was 
discussed  a  few  years  ago.  people  laughed  at 
me.  It  almost  broke  up  a  Democratic  caucus 
one  time  and  today  we  are  putting  cameras 
on  the  moon. 

Yet,  until  1964.  the  Federal  Government 
did  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  urban  com- 
muter. The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  was  the  first  national  recognition  of 
the  dally  trials  faced  by  the  70  percent  of 
our  population  who  live  in  the  cities  of  this 
country. 

Our  overburdened  and  underfinanced 
mass  transportation  systems  were  nearing 
paralysis.  In  20  years,  So  other  country  in 
the  world  allowed  its  passenger  rail  service 
in  urban  areas  to  deterio.^ite  as  badly  as 
ours  and  we  are  the  richest,  most  powerful, 
and  most  technically  advanced  nation  on 
earth. 

Through  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  we  have  moved  to  relieve  the  choking 
traffic  which  robbed  us  of  time,  energy,  and 
dollars.  That  Act  committed  us  to  better 
systems  for  getting  our  people  to  work  and 
home  again — ^wlth  speed,  safety,  economy, 
and  comfort. 

Two  years  have  proved  Its  worth.  In  some 
communities — such  as  Albuquerque,  and 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana — the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  has  helped  save  public 
transportation  systems  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  shut  down. 

Twenty-seven  States  have  become  partners 
In  the  mass  transit  program  we  began  only 
two  years  ago.  Plfty-slx  urban  areas  have 
already  benefited.  Projects  have  been  financed 
In  places  as  large  as  New  York  and  as  small 
as  Kenner.  Louisiana. 

The  Act  we  sign  this  morning  extends  the 
program  to  help  public  and  private  trans- 
portation companies  Improve  existing  facili- 
ties and  add  some  new  services. 

It  makes  funds  available  for  research  and 
development. 

It  provides  fellowships  to  encourage  young 
men  and  young  women  to  train  as  experts  in 
mass  transportation. 

In  the  next  40  years,  we  must  completely 
renew  our  cities.  The  alternative  is  disaster. 
Gaping  needs  must  be  met  in  health,  in  edu- 
cation. In  Job  opportunities,  In  housing. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  these  needs  can 
be  fully  met  until  we  rebuild  our  mass  trans- 
portation systems. 

The  $300  million  provided  in  this  bill  for 
1968  and  1969  will  not  solve  our  urban  trans- 
portation problems. 

But  it  win  help  us  In  planning  and  help 
us  in  trying  to  meet  the  desperate  emergen- 
cies that  come  up.  Its  real  value  will  be  in 
helping  oiu-  cities  to  find  their  own  solutions. 

The  problem  of  getting  in  and  out  of  New 
York  City  must  be  solved  not  here  In  the 
White  House  in  Washington  but  In  New 
York  City.  This  Is  true  for  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia or  Los  Angeles.  But  we  can,  and  we 
will  help  with  funds  and  counsel. 

The  bUl  before  us  today  will  provide  more 
funds. 

And,  before  I  sign  this  bill,  I  would  like 
you  to  meet  the  man  who  wUl  help  give  the 
expert  advice — Mr.  Leo  J.  Cuslck.  Mr.  Cusick 
rose  from  railroad  brakeman  to  the  highest 
operating  post  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority.  Today,  I  am  appointing  him  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  charge 
of  making  this  bill  work. 

If  he  doesn't  make  it  work,  I  hope  that 
Chairman  Robertson  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  Chairman  Pat- 
man  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  have  some  consultations  with 


him.  Also  you  men  who  have  pioneered  in 
this  field-^-Senator  Williams  and  Senator 
Long,   and  the  rest  of  you. 

To  do  any  Job  of  national  Importance 
requires  three  things:  men  of  vision  to  per- 
ceive a  problem:  legislators  with  the  power 
and  Judgment  to  prescribe  a  remedy;  and 
finally,  administrators  with  the  skill  to  re- 
place problems  with  programs. 

Today  we  are  fortunate  to  have  gathered 
all  three  of  these  In  one  place. 

I  welcome  you  here — and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  sign  this  bill  into  law. 

Biographical  Data  on  Leo  Cdsick 

Name:  Leo  James  Cuslck. 

Age:  57  (born  July  15.  1909  in  Bronxvllle. 
New  York ) . 

Home:  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pennsylvania. 

Present  position:  Senior  Consultant,  Mass 
Transportation.  Day  and  Zlmmermarm.  Inc. 

Education:  1962-64,  New  York  University, 
Municipal  Management  courses. 

Previous  experience:  1925-26,  various  cleri- 
cal assignments.  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company,  New  York  City:  1926-32,  railroad 
brakeman.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany; 1932-65,  assistant  general  superintend- 
ent for  operations.  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority;  1965-,  senior  consultant,  mass 
transportation.  Day  and  Zlmmermann,  Inc. 

Remarks   op   the   PaEsmENT   Upon   Signing 

S.  3708,  Demonstration  CrriES  Act,  and  S. 

2947,    Clean    Water    Restoration    Act    of 

1966 

Mr.  Vice  P>resldent.  Members  of  Congress, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  man  has 
been  the  unwilling  pawn  of  the  forces  of 
his  environment.  Even  when  he  has  come 
to  terms  with  those  forces,  the  terms  have 
never  really  been  his  own. 

But  we  now  possess  the  tools  to  reach  out 
into  our  environment  and  shape  it  to  our 
will.  Today  Congress  has  put  some  of  those 
tools  in  our  hands. 

With  them  we  are  going  to  meet,  head-on, 
two  of  the  central  challenges  of  our  day 
and  generation — the  slow  decay  of  our  cities 
and  the  relentless  poisoning  of  our  waters. 

The  first  of  these  two  measures,  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  recognizes  that  our  cities  are 
made  of  people,  not  Just  bricks  and  mortar. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  clean  out  our  slums 
if  the  people  there  have  no  place  to  go. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  build  modern  schools 
if  there  are  no  children  to  attend  them. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  give  workers  new 
skills  if  they  are  unable  to  find  any  Jobs. 

These  are  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past. 
With  the  Model  Cities  Program : 

Poor  children  can  have  a  rain-free  roof 
over  their  heads  and  a  rat-proof  bedroom 
to  sleep  in. 

Our  unemployed  citizens  can  come  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  get  onto  the  payrolls. 

Our  families  can  live  In  decent  conunu- 
nltles  where  green  parks  and  open  spaces  will 
Inspire  their  pride  and  enrich  their  lives. 

All  of  our  citizens  can  have  the  schools 
and  the  transportation,  the  medical  care  and 
recreation  that  spell  the  difference  between 
despair  and  the  good  life. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  one  point:  This  is 
not  a  measure  Just  for  big  cities  or  Just  for 
small  cities.  It  is  a  measure  for  all  of  our 
cities. 

Making  it  work  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
take  all  of  our  talents  and  the  energies  and 
support  of  State  and  local  governments,  of 
public  and  private  groups,  and  of  the  In- 
dividual citizens. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  two 
men  whose  task  it  is  to  make  this  program 
work.  They  are  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  and 
his  Deputy,  Robert  Wood.  They  are  excep- 
tional men  who  relish  the  strength  of  ideas, 
but  they  are  also  doers  who  know  that  those 
ideas  have  to  be  translated  into  action. 

The  second  bill  we  will  sign  today  will  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  every  Amerl- 
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can— the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  will 
give  VLB  the  power  to  rescue  the  once  clear 
waters  of  our  streams  and  our  rivers  and 
our  lakes  from  the  growing  menace  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Like  the  problem  of  the  cities,  water  pol- 
lution can  no  longer  be  attacked  piecemeal. 
Our  attack  must  be  comprehensive  If  It  Is 
to  be  total.  Pollution  Is  not  a  problem  of  the 
Individual  cities  or  even  the  Individual 
States.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  entire  river- 
sheds  and  water  basins.  There  is  where  the 
problem  must  be  fought. 

The  new  measure  will  allow  us  to  do  that. 
It  enlarges  and  it  strengthens  the  compre- 
hensive approach  that  is  already  begun.  It 
creates  new  incentives  for  our  States  and  for 
our  cities.  It  strengthens  their  partnership 
with  industry  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  enables  us  to  work  together  on 
sound  and  practical  plans  for  controlling 
pollution  once  and  for  all. 

Clean  streeU  and  clear  rivers — could  any- 
thing really  be  more  basic  to  a  Great  So- 
ciety? Could  anything  really  be  more  vital 
to  our  children? 

I  have  signed  many  bills  In  the  three  years 
that  I  have  been  President.  I  will  sign  per- 
haps a  thousand  this  year.  But  none  has 
given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  ones 
that  we  are  about  to  sign  this  afternoon.  For 
they  are  proud  additions  to  the  legacy  of  a 
greater  America. 

I  welcome  each  of  yoxi  to  the  East  Room 
this  afternoon  as  participants  at  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Text   or   thk   Remarks   of   the    Preshjent 

Upon    Signing    S.    3708,    Demonstration 

CrriKS  Bnx,  and  S.  2947,  Clean  Wate*  Bill 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  man  has 
been  the  unwilling  pawn  of  the  forces  of 
his  environment.  Even  when  he  has  come  to 
terms  with  those  forces,  the  terms  have  never 
really  been  his  own. 

But  we  now  possess  the  tools  to  reach  out 
Into  our  environment  and  shape  it  to  our 
will.  And  today.  Congress  has  put  some  of 
thoae  tools  in  our  hands. 

With  them  we  are  going  to  meet,  head-on, 
two  of  the  central  challenges  of  our  time: 
the  slow  decay  of  our  cities,  and  the  relent- 
less poisoning  of  our  waters. 

The  first  of  these  two  measures,  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  recognizes  that  cities  are 
made  of  people,  not  just  brick  and  mortar. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  clean  out  our  slums 
if  the  people  there  have  no  place  to  go. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  build  modern  schools 
If  there  are  no  children  to  attend  them. 

It  does  us  no  good  to  give  workers  new 
skills  If  they  are  unable  to  find  Jobs. 

These  are  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past. 

With  the  Model  Cities  Program: 

Poor  children  can  have  a  rain-free  roof 
over  their  heads  and  a  rat-proof  bedroom 
to  sleep  in. 

Our  families  can  live  in  decent  communi- 
ties where  green  parks  and  open  spaces  will 
Inspire  their  pride  and  enrich  their  lives. 

Our  unemployed  citizens  can  come  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  onto  the  payrolls. 

All  of  our  citizens  can  have  the  schools,  the 
transportation,  the  medical  care,  and  the 
recreation  that  spell  the  difference  between 
despair  and  the  good  life. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  one  point.  This  Is 
not  a  measure  Just  for  big  cities,  or  jUst  for 
small  cities. 

It  U  a  measure  for  all  cities. 

And  making  it  work  will  not  be  easy. 

It  will  take  all  of  our  talents — and  the 
energies  and  support  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, of  public  and  private  groups,  and 
of  individual  citizens. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  two 
men  whose  task  la  to  make  thla  program 
work. 

They  «re  Secretary  Bob  Weaver  and  his 


deputy.  Robert  Wood.  They  are  exceptional 
men  who  relish  the  strength  of  Ideas.  But 
they  are  also  doers,  who  know  that  Ideas 
have  to  be  translated  into  action. 

The  second  bill  we  sign  today  will  also 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  every  Ameri- 
can. The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  gives 
us  power  to  rescue  the  once-clear  waters  of 
our  strean-is.  rivers,  and  lakes  from  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  jjoUutlon. 

Like  the  problems  of  the  ritles,  water  pol- 
lution can  no  longer  be  attacked  piecemeal. 

Our  attack  must  be  comprehensive,  and  it 
must  be  total.  Pollution  is  not  a  problem  of 
Individual  cities,  or  even  Individual  states. 
It  is  the  problem  of  entire  watersheds  and 
river  basins.  And  there  Is  where  It  must  be 
fought. 

The  nev/  mea.Mire  will  allow  us  to  do  just 
that.  It  enlara;f3  and  supngtheno  the  com- 
prehensive approach  already  begun. 

It  creates  new  incentives  for  our  states 
and  cities.  It  strengthens  their  partnership 
with  Industry  and  the  Federal  Government. 
It  enables  us  to  work  together  on  sound  and 
practical  plans  for  controlling  pollution, 
once  and  for  all. 

Clean  streets  and  clear  rivers — could  any- 
thing be  more  basic  to  a  Great  Society? 

Could  an\ thing  be  more  vital  to  our  chil- 
dren? 

I  have  .signed  many  bills  as  President.  But 
none  haa  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
ones  we  are  about  to  sign  this  afternoon. 
For  they  are  pro\id  additions  to  the  legacy 
of  a  greater  .America. 

.St.^tement  on  National  Commission  Codes. 

Zoning.      Taxatio.v.      and      Development 

Standards 

No  greater  challenge  faces  America  than 
the  future  of  Its  cities. 

The  problems  are  deeply  rooted.  They  are 
as  old  as  the  cities  from  which  they  grow. 

We  have  learned  that  difficulties  borne 
from  generations  of  decay  and  neglect  do  not 
yield  to  quick  or  easy  solutions. 

That  is  why  men  of  vision  and  good  will 
have  committed  themselves  to  find  the  right 
answers.  We  know  those  answers  can  be 
found. 

Today  we  renew  and  continue  that  search. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists— Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas — will  head  a 
Commission  of  distinguished  citizens  to  make 
the  thorough  study  of  our  cities  and  urban 
areas  I  recommended  to  the  Congress  in  my 
1965  message  on  the  American  City  and 
which  the  Congress  approved  In  1966. 

Under  Senator  Douglas'  direction  the  Com- 
mission win  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress.  Its  charter  is  twofold: 

First:  to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  con- 
duct a  penetrating  review  of  zoning,  housing 
and  building  codes,  taxation  and  develop- 
ment standards.  These  processes  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Stunting  growth 
and  opportunity,  they  are  the  springboards 
from  which  many  of  the  ills  of  urban  life 
flow. 

Second:  to  recommend  the  solutions,  par- 
ticularly those  ways  in  which  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government,  private  Industry, 
and  local  communities  can  be  marshaled  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  low-cost  decent 
housing. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Douglas  will 
continue  to  serve  his  country  in  this  prom- 
ising and  challenging  assignment. 

This  Commission  is  a  valuable  new  addi- 
tion to  our  Government-wide  efforts — led  by 
Robert  Weaver,  our  able  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development — to  help  arrest  the 
growing  blight  of  our  central  cities  and  to 
bring  about  an  urban  renaissance  that  will 
make  the  American  city  a  better  place  for  all 
to  live  and  work. 

I  urge  all  citizens  to  cooperate  and  assist 
the  Commission  in  ita  vital  work. 


Members    on    thb    Commission    on    Codes, 

Zoning,      Taxation,      and      Development 

Standards 

Paul  Douglas,  Chairman. 

David  L.  Baker,  Supervisor  of  the  2nd 
District  of  Orange  County,  California. 

Hugo  Black,  Jr.,  Lawyer,  Miami,  Florida. 

Lewis  Davis,  Architect,  Brody  &  Associates, 
New  York,  New  York. 

John  DeGrove,  Professor,  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

Anthony  Downs.  Treasurer,  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ezra  Ehrenkrantz.  President,  Building  Sys- 
tems Development,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jeh  Johnson.  .Architect,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

John  Lyons,  General  President,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge  Structvu-al  and 
Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 

Richard  W.  O'Neill,  Editor,  House  and 
Home  Magazine. 

Richard  Ravitch,  Vice  President.  HRH 
Construction  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Carl  Sanders.  Former  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Chloethiel  W.  Smith,  Washington  Archi- 
tect and  City  Planner. 

Thomas  Vandergriff,  Mayor,  Arlington, 
Texas. 

Coleman  Woodbury,  Professor  of  Urban 
Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Message  on  America's  Unfinished  Business: 

Urban  and  Rural  Poverty 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.  THE  CHALLENGE 

"The  slum  Is  as  old  as  civilization.  Civili- 
zation implies  a  race  to  get  ahead.  In  a  race 
there  are  usually  some  who  for  one  cause 
or  another  cannot  keep  up,  or  are  thrust  out 
from  among  their  fellows.  They  fall  behind, 
and  when  they  have  been  left  far  in  the  rear 
they  lose  hope  and  ambition,  and  give  up. 
Thenceforward,  if  left  to  their  own  resources, 
they  are  the  victims,  not  the  masters,  of 
their  environment;  and  it  Is  a  bad  master, 
.  .  .  The  bad  environment  becomes  the  he- 
redity of  the  next  generation." 

These  are  the  words  of  Jacob  Rils,  the  Dan- 
ish immigrant  and  American  reformer,  writ- 
ten in  1902.  We  may  wish  that  those  words 
applied  only  to  the  America  of  1902 — but 
clearly  they  apply  to  the  America  of  the 
1960's  as  well.  They  describe  conditions  in 
parts  of  every  large  American  city  and  in 
pockets  of  poverty  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica where  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor 
live. 

It  was  years  after  Jacob  Rils  spoke  before 
Americans  realized  that  poverty  was  an  ur- 
gent public  dilemma — from  which  the  only 
escape  was  to  change  the  basic  conditions 
of  human  life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
In  their  times,  began  the  necessary  process 
of  change: 

The  Children's  Bureau,  proposed  In  1909 
and  established  in  1912,  spearheaded  broad 
efforts  to  improve  maternal  and  Infant  care 
and  to  provide  better  services  and  protec- 
tion for  our  youth. 

The  public  housing  program,  begun  In 
1934,  today  affords  more  than  2  million  low- 
Income  Americans  decent  housing. 

Th»  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  will  provide  $25.8  billion  in  old  age,  dis- 
ability and  survivorship  benefits  in  fiscal 
1968,  if  my  recommendations  are  adopted  by 
the  Congress. 

The  federally-aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, authorized  In  1935,  will  provide  $5 
billion  In  Federal,  State  and  local  aid  to  more 
than  7  million  needy  individuals  In  fiscal 
1968. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  enacted  m 
1938.  now  provides  minimum  wage  and  hour 
protection  for  some  40  million  workers. 
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A  strategy  against  poverty 

In  the  1960's,  we  have  begun  to  devise  a 
total  strategy  against  poverty.  We  have  rec- 
ognized that  public  housing,  minimum  wages 
and  welfare  services  could  not,  standing 
alone,  change  the  bleak  environment  of  dep- 
rivation for  millions  of  poor  families. 

A  successful  strategy  requires  a  break- 
through on  many  fronts:  education,  health, 
jobs  and  job  training,  housing,  public  as- 
sistance, transportation,  recreation,  clean  air 
and  adequate  water  supplies.  The  basic  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  poor  must,  and  can,  be 
changed. 

We  must  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  physical 
and  human  needs.  On  the  human  side  alone, 
the  strategy  must  respond  to  a  variety  of 
problems. 

Some  of  the  poor — the  aged  and  the  hope- 
lessly disabled — are  unable  to  make  their 
own  way  in  this  world  because  of  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control.  For  them,  social 
security,  veterans  pensions  and  public  as- 
sistance can  assure  a  life  at  minimum  levels 
of  human  decency  and  dignity. 

Others  in  our  society  are  working  at  very 
low  wages  or  are  unemployed.  But  the.-  are 
capable  of  helping  themselves  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  To  launch  them  on 
the  road  to  a  self-sufBclent  life,  special  ed- 
ucation, training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  necessary. 

Our  strategy  requires  programs  that  re- 
spond to  the  human  needs  of  each  of  these 
groups.  And  we  have  proposed  such  pro- 
grams: 

To  give  disadvantaged  children  healthy 
bodies  and  the  chance  to  learn. 

To  give  the  teenagers  in  our  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty  the  training  and 
skills  they  need  to  get  jobs. 

To  give  our  young  the  chance  to  develop 
their  minds  In  college,  through  Federal 
grants  and  loans. 

To  give  the  old  and  the  disabled,  who  are 
Incapable  of  helping  themselves,  Increases 
In  Social  Security  and  the  personal  security 
of  being  able  to  see  a  doctor  or  obtain  hos- 
pital care,  without  losing  their  entire  life 
savings. 

We  also  must  have  programs  to  Improve 
the  surroundings  In  which  the  disadvantaged 
live — the  physical  and  social  environment  of 
America  which  has  too  long  entrapped  the 
poor.  We  have  made  proposals  for: 

Model  Cities,  to  rebuUd  entire  blighted 
neighborhoods  in  cities,  large  and  small. 

Rent  Supplements,  to  bring  the  genius  of 
private  Industry  and  private  capital  to  the 
problem  of  housing  the  poor  decently. 

Civil  Rights  legislation,  to  remove  arbitrary 
barriers  of  discrimination  which  prevent  a 
man  otherwise  qualified  from  getting  a  job  or 
a  home  because  of  his  race. 

Our  strategy  against  poverty  relies  on: 

The  private  initiative  of  every  citizen  and 
on  the  self-help  efforts  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

The  resources  of  city,  county,  state  and 
metropolitan  agencies. 

Federal  programs  to  supplement  private 
and  local  activities  and  often  to  supply  the 
vital  thrust  of  innovation. 

We  have  made  substantial  gains.  But  we 
have  also  come  to  see  how  profound  are  the 
problems  that  confront  us,  how  deeply  In- 
grained are  the  customs  and  practices  that 
must  be  changed,  how  stubbornly  the 
heritage  of  poverty  persists  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Many  of  our  early  efforts  have  revealed 
the  dimensions  of  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  For  some,  this  has  inspired  a  pes- 
simism that  challenges  both  the  value  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  oiu-  Federal  democracy  to  complete 
the  task.  For  others,  it  has  inspired  a  sober 
determination  to  carry  through  with  pro- 
grams that  show  great  promise,  to  Improve 
their  administration  and  to  seek  still  more 
effective  Instruments  of  change. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Congress 


my  budget  recommendationa  for  fiscal  1968. 

/  have  recommended  $25.6  billion  fo/r  the 
programs  directly  aiding  the  poor — a  $3.6  bil- 
lion increase  over  fiscal  1967. 

Many  of  the  programs  underlying  these 
budget  recommendations  have  been  discussed 
In  previous  messages  to  the  Congress  this 
year — on  Education  and  Health,  Children  and 
Youth,  Older  Americans,  Crime  In  America 
and  Equal  Justice.  The  programs  described 
In  this  message  are  part  of  our  strategy  to 
change  the  depressing  conditions  of  poverty 
now  facing  millions  of  our  fellow  men. 

n.    POVERTY    AND    OPPORTUNITY 

Few  undertakings  in  our  time  have  gen- 
erated as  much  hope,  produced  as  many  im- 
mediate and  beneficial  results,  or  excited  as 
much  controversy,  as  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram I  first  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
M.arch  16,  1964. 

The  controversy  was  inevitable:  what  is 
being  attempted  is  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  way  government  responds  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor. 

That  there  would  be  some  confusion  and 
mistakes  was  inevitable.  The  need  was  for 
action.  America  could  not  wait  for  a  decade 
of  studies  which  might  not  even  show  pre- 
cisely what  should  be  attempted.  New  pro- 
grams had  to  begin  in  our  cities  and  rural 
communities,  in  small  towns  and  in  migrant 
labor  camps.  America  had  to  pull  the  drown- 
ing man  out  of  the  water  and  talk  about  it 
later. 

This  experience  has  led  to  progress  and 
great  accomplishment.  We  have  learned  more 
than  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  the  anti-poverty  program  had  hoped. 

Greater  opportunities  for  millions  of 
Americans  depend  on  how  we  build  on  our 
experience : 

On  enlarged  resources  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand programs  that  have  shown  great  prom- 
ise and  to  continue  the  development  of  new 
and  better  techniques. 

On  tightened  administration  of  those  pro- 
grams so  that  the  poor  receive  the  maximum 
benefits,  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
I  recommend  that  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  be  amended: 

1.  To  help  local  community  action  agencies 
define  their  purpose  more  precisely  and  im- 
prove their  planning,  auditing  and  person- 
nel systems. 

The  purpose  and  functions  of  community 
action  agencies  should  be  made  more  ex- 
plicit: In  their  relationship  to  state,  county 
and  municipal  authorities.  In  planning,  co- 
ordinating and  providing  services,  and  in 
community   Involvement   and   Innovation. 

Strict  rules  should  be  established  to  govern 
the  pay,  selection  and  accountability  of  com- 
munity action  personnel.  Personnel  systems 
should  embody  merit  features  and  set  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct  and  efficiency. 

Tlie  provisions  In  existing  IfiW  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activities  should  be  re- 
tained and  strengthened  wherever  possible. 

Auditing  requirements  now  in  the  law 
should  be  expanded  and  Improved. 

2.  To  give  public  officials  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  in  the  cojnmunity  voice  in  form- 
ing policy  for  community  action  agencies. 

There  should  be  a  requirement  for  repre- 
sentation of  local  public  agencies  on  com- 
munity action  boards,  as  well  as  representa- 
tion for  the  neighborhood  groups  to  be 
served. 

Standards  should  be  set  specifically  de- 
fining the  powers  and  duties  of  Community 
Action  Boards. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Boards  for  policy 
formulation  and  control  of  community  action 
programs  should  be  made  explicit. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  States, 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 


establishing  regional  community  action 
agencies  In  rural  areas. 

The  Joint  funding  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams by  Federal  and  State  agencies  should 
be  encouraged. 

Federal  funds  should  be  provided  so  that 
States  may  give  Increased  planning  assistance 
to  rural  communities. 

4.  7"o  encourage  more  participation  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  obligation  of  community  action  agen- 
cies to  design  and  conduct  programs  with 
full  participation  by  the  private  sector 
should  be  niade  explicit. 

A  closer  relationship  should  be  developed 
between  employers,  unions  and  the  new 
work-training  programs,  with  more  Indi- 
vidual attention  to  trainees  In  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

5.  To  use  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act 
to  encourage  welfare  recipients  to  become 
sclf-sufficicnt. 

Jcb  Corpsmen,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps- 
men  and  others  engaged  in  work  and  train- 
ing under  this  Act  should  be  given  greater 
Incentives  to  work,  by  allowing  them  to  earn 
more  without  a  corresponding  loss  of  welfare 
assists  nee  to  their  families. 

6.  To  give  new  direction  and  momentum 
to  the  programs  in  rural  areas. 

A  new  position  of  Assistant  Director  for 
rural  affairs  should  be  established  to  co- 
ordinate and  strengthen  programs  alTecting 
the  rural  poor. 

7.  To  strengthen  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Council  in  the  coordination  of  ant\- 
poverty  activities  of  Federal  agencies. 

The  Council's  role  in  helping  to  improve 
coordination  among  federal  programs  re- 
lated to  the  antl-i)Overty  effort  should  be 
more  clearly  spelled  out. 

These  changes  will  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  more  effective.  But  im- 
proved administration  is  not  enough.  More 
people  must  be  reached.  The  gap  between 
promise  and  real  opportunity  is  still  broad. 
Additional  funds  must  be  provided  If  we  are 
to  make  genuine  progress  in  attending  to 
our  unfinished  business. 

/  recommend  that  the  Coj^gress  appro- 
priate S2.06  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  fiscal  1968 — a  25  percenf  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1967. 

Community  action 

The  purpose  of  community  action  Is  to 
encourage  those  who  need  help  to  help 
themselves. 

A  Community  Action  Agency  should  pro- 
vide a  voice  In  planning  programs  to  mayors, 
local  business  and  labor  leaders,  the  citizens 
to  be  helped,  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians — 
all  those  who  give  their  time  and  efforts  to 
relieve  poverty  in  their  communities  and 
who  know  well  the  needs  of  their  neighbors. 
It  may  be  established  as  a  private,  non-profit 
corporation  or  created  by  local  government. 
Each  agency  analyzes  the  problems  Its  com- 
munity faces  and  develops  a  strategy  for  Its 
anti-poverty,  self-help  effort.  This  strategy 
may  Include  any  combination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  programs  which  will  assist 
the  poor  in  their  fight  against  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  should  devote 
their  energies  to  self-help  measures  and  new 
initiatives  that  will  advance  their  communi- 
ties In  the  war  against  poverty.  To  be  effec- 
tive, it  is  essential  that  they  be  nonpartisan 
and  totally  disengaged  from  any  partisan 
political  activity.  This  Administration,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity and,  I  am  confident,  the  Congress. 
will  be  constantly  alert  to  the  danger  of 
partisan  political  activity  and  will  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  see  that  it  does  not  occur. 

Legal  Services 

To  be  poor  Is  to  be  without  an  advocate — 
in  dealing  with  a  landlord,  a  creditor,  or  a 
government  bureaucrat.  It  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  society, 
without  redress.  It  is  to  be  exposed  to  frus- 
tration and  delay,  without  relief. 
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The  Legal  Services  Program  offers  free 
legal  assistance  In  civil  matters  to  people  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  an  attorney.  The 
program  provides — In  ghettos,  on  Indian 
reservations.  In  migrant  camps  and  In  rural 
counties — lawyers  for  the  poor  In  eviction 
and  consumer  credit  cases.  In  administra- 
tive actions  and  In  hundreds  of  other  en- 
counters Involving  their  legal  rights. 

The  program  has  the  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Bar  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Trial  Lawyers  Association.  With  the 
help  of  these  Associations,  legal  services  are 
now  being  provided  In  44  of  the  Nation's  50 
largest  cities  and  In  some  rural  areas. 

/  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
EconoTnic  Opportunity  to  strengthen  these 
efforts  and  to  expand  the  services  available  to 
smaller  tcncns  and  rural  areas. 

Neighborhood  center:, 

Multiservice  Centers 

To  be  poor  in  a  city  Is  to  spend  long  hours 
and  precious  dollars  for  carfare  in  search  of 
assistance.  The  employment  service  may  be 
In  one  part  of  town,  the  social  security  office 
In  another,  welfare  offices,  veterans  assist- 
ance, adult  literacy  training,  medical  care  or 
housing  aid  In  others. 

To  be  poor  In  a  rural  area  Is  to  travel  many 
miles  In  hope  of  flndin!»  assistance — often 
fruitlessly.  The  services  needed  are  too  often 
in  another  county  or  only  in  a  big  city. 

The  fragmentation — and  the  unavail- 
ability— of  services  Imposes  great  hardship 
upon  the  poor.  Often  It  denies  them  the 
comprehensive  help  that  can  provide  se- 
curity, and  the  chance  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet  before  their  fellow  men. 

We  are  trying  a  variety  of  methods  for 
providing  these  services  more  effectively. 
Hundreds  of  neighborhood  centers  have  been 
created:  sonie  are  referral  agencies,  others 
house  a  complex  of  services  drawn  from  exist- 
ing programs.  In  rural  areas  centers  have 
been  establlshd  to  serve  multi-county  areas. 
Our  goal  Is  to  develop  within  each  com- 
munity the  most  effective  means  to  deliver 
the  services  so  desperately  needed  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

/  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  other  Federal  departments,  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  development  of 
Neighborhood  Multi-Service  and  Multi- 
County  Centers  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
These  Centers  have  become  the  focal  point 
of  many  local  efforts  In  their  attack  on  pov- 
erty, and  I  expect  that  local  communities 
win  seefc  some  $120  million  for  them  In  fiscal 
1963. 

Health  centers 

To  be  poor  Is  to  be  without  adequate  medi- 
cal care: 

One-half  of  all  women  who  have  their 
babies  In  public  hospitals  have  received  no 
pre-natal  care  at  all. 

More  than  60  percent  of  poor  children  with 
disabling  handicaps  are  not  receiving  any 
medical  care. 

60  percent  of  all  poor  clilldren  never  see  a 
dentist. 

The  chance  of  a  child  dying  before  the  age 
of  one  Is  50  percent  higher  for  the  poor. 

The  chance  of  dying  before  reaching  the 
age  of  35  Is  four  times  greater  for  the  poor. 

The  poor  man,  making  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  or  less — In  many  cases  because  of 
previous  Illness — will  lose  twice  as  many 
working  days  from  illness  as  the  man  who 
makes  seven  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

In  Health  Centers,  located  where  the  poor 
live,  medical  care  can  be  effectively  provided 
for  those  who  need  It  most.  Where  appro- 
priate, the  Health  Centers  are  linked  to 
Neighborhood  Multi-Service  Centers  so  that 
the  Individual  citizen  can  obtain  In  one 
place  a  wide  range  of  needed  services. 

The  Director  of  Office  of  Economic  Op- 


portunity in  cooperation  vith  the  Secrrfary 
of  Health,  Eduratiori.  and  Welfire,  vill  en- 
courage Iccnl  conimunities  to  estabU'ih  addi- 
tional Health  Centers  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  so  that  up  to  50  will  be  in  operation  by 
the  end  Of  fiscal  1968. 

Upward  Bound 

When  a  child's  potential  for  success  in  life 
is  lost,  the  nation  as  well  as  the  child  is  the 
loser.  When  a  bright  mind  is  dimmed  by 
succes.'^ive  failures  in  school,  and  the  despair 
failure  brines,  the  conimun.fy  suffers  as 
much  as  the  student  himself. 

Upward  Bound  sep'Ks  out  poor  rural  and 
urban  youne=ters  'Ahose  talents  are  unde- 
veloped. They  .ire  given  inten'sive  individual 
attention  and  th^  best  training  our  educa- 
tion system  c:-'.n  offer  so  that  they  can  develop 
their  talent.^;  to  the  full  reach  of  their  indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  public  and 
private  uni'ersities  and  private  secondary 
schools  are  taking  part  In  Upward  Bound 
this  year.  More  than  20,000  poor  young  men 
and  women  are  today  headed  for  high  school 
graduation  and  college  study  throiTgh  Up- 
ward Bound.  We  estimate  that  78  percent  of 
these  youngsters — as  compared  to  8  percent 
of  poor  youth  generally — will  go  on  to  college. 

AppUc.-.tions  for  Upward  B  jund  far  exceed 
the  funds  presently  available.  Those  funds 
must  be  ircrensed — for  America  needs  the 
trained  and  competent  citizens  these  poor 
children  can  t>ecome. 

My  budget  includes  sufficient  funds  for 
Upward  Bound  to  benefit  more  than  30.000 
young  men  and  women  in  fiscal  1968. 

Foner  grandparent"! 

Children  in  orphanages  and  homes  for  the 
retarded  need  the  patient  care  of  older  men 
and  women.  Older  Americans  need  the  sense 
of  usefulness  that  a  child's  dependence  can 
bring. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  program  meets 
these  needs  for  more  than  2.000  older  Ameri- 
cans and  5.000  children.  These  Foster  Grand- 
parents are  given  training  and  relatively 
substantial  increases  in  their  Incomes  for 
visiting,  teaching  and  caring  for  children  who 
need  them. 

The   Director  oy    ihe    Office   of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will 
expand  this  program  next  year. 
Head  Start  and  Head  Start  Follow-Through 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Congress 
my  recommendations  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  children  who  need  them 
most  of  all — the  children  of  the  poor. 

For  thousands  of  children  in  ghettos  and 
pockets  of  rural  poverty.  In  migrant  labor 
camps  and  on  Indian  reservations,  the  Head 
Start  Program  has  "replaced  the  conviction 
of  failure  with  the  hope  of  success."  This 
fiscal  year.  Head  Start  will  provide  summer 
opportunities  for  about  500.000  children  and 
a  full-year  program  for  nearly  200,000  chil- 
dren. 

We  must  not  lose  the  precious  momentum 
children  gain  from  Head  Start  by  returning 
them  to  substandard  schools.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  Follow-Through  necessary  to  vitalize 
the  first  years  of  their  grade  school  experi- 
ence. We  must  involve  more  parents  and  In- 
crease the  services  of  teachers,  teachers  aides, 
doctors  and  counselors  for  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  early  grades. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  recommended  the 
Head  Start  Follow-Through  Program.  My 
Budget  recommendations  to  the  Congress  in- 
clude $472  million  for  Head  Start,  including 
funds  for  the  new  Head  Start  Follow- 
Through  Program  to  sustain  the  progress 
Head  Start  has  made. 

With  these  funds,  we  will  strengthen  the 
year-round  Head  Start  Program  and  begin 
to  plan  and  operate  Head  Start  Follow- 
Through  programs  for  up  to  200.000  chil- 
dren coming  Into  the  first  grades. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

At  a  critical  period  In  their  lives,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  given  some 
800,000  young  men  and  women  from  both 
rural  and  urban  America  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed as  adults.  It  has  helped  them  w-ork 
their  way  through  school,  return  to  school, 
or  prepare  for  useful  employment. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide  $321 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
in  fiscal  1968  to: 

Give  195.000  young  people  the  chance  to 
stay  In  school. 

Help  90,000  young  people  return  to  school 
or  prepare  for  jobs. 

Provide  sv.mnier  jobs  for  190,000  young 
people. 

Job  Corps 

If  the  attack  on  poverty  Is  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  must  reach  all  the  poor — Includ- 
ing those  whose  educational  experience  and 
past  behavior  make  them  difficult  to  teach, 
motivate  and  discipline. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  response  to  that  moral 
Imperative.  Its  success  must  be  measured 
against  the  difficulties  of  Its  task. 

There  are  113  Job  Corps  centers  In  Amer- 
ica. More  than  60,000  youths  have  passed 
through  them  in  the  last  two  years. 

For  some,  the  Job  Corps  experience  was 
too  short  to  matter  significantly.  For  others, 
there  was  only  time  enough  to  have  a  physi- 
cal examination,  or  to  learn  to  read  a  little 
or  to  add  a  column  of  figures.  But  even  this 
was  a  gain  for  the  young  who.  on  the  average, 
enter  the  Job  Corps  at  a  fourth  grade  reading 
level  and  have  never  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist. 

For  most,  the  Job  Corps  has  meant  a 
chance  to  be  a  productive — and  taxpaylng — 
citizen: 

26,000  hold  Jobs  earning  an  average  of  $1.71 
per  hour, 

4.500  are  back  In  school  to  complete  an 
education  they  have  been  motivated  to  seek. 

3,500  are  In  the  armed  services.  Many  of 
them  had  been  previously  rejected  because 
they  failed  to  meet  medical  or  educational 
standards. 

The  Job  Corps  does  not  benefit  only  those 
It  serves.  It  has  developed  educational  ma- 
terials now  being  used  by  84  schools  across 
America.  Its  volunteers  have  worked  on  con- 
servation and  beautlflcatlon  projects,  and 
public  facility  Improvements.  The  Job  Corps 
youths,  who  are  themselves  poor,  send  more 
than  $1  million  home  to  their  families  each 
month. 

While  the  Job  Corps  has  used  the  best 
talents  of  Industry  and  of  universities  to 
design  the  program  and  operate  the  centers, 
many  problems  remain.  Costs  must  be  re- 
duced and  discipline  Improved.  In  fiscal  1968, 
the  estimated  full-year  cost  for  a  Job  Corps- 
man  in  established  centers  will  be  about 
$6,700 — down  from  an  average  cost  of  about 
$8400  during  the  last  half  of  fiscal  1966.  This 
sum  win  cover  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
medical  and  dental  care,  pay  and  allowances, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  training  and  education. 

The  experience  we  have  gained  thus  far 
will  permit  tighter  cost  controls,  firmer  disci- 
pline, and  more  effective  recruitment  and 
placement.  The  Job  Corps  In  fiscal  1968  will 
be  even  more  effective  In  reaching  those 
young  people  for  whom  the  road  to  produc- 
tive and  responsible  lives  Is  the  longest  and 
hardest. 

My  budget  recommendations  include  $295 
million  for  the  Job  Corps  Program  in  fiscal 
1968 — to  educate,  train  and  renew  the  hopes 
of  some  50,000  young  men  and  icomen. 

VISTA 

By  this  June,  more  than  4.000  Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America — VISTA  volunteers — 
will  be  in  the  field.  They  will  be  living  and 
working  In  the  hollows  of  Appalachla,  on 
Indian  reservations,  In  migrant  camps  and 
city  slums — to  teach  skills,  care  for  the  sick, 
and  help  people  to  help  themselves. 

My  budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  1968 
includes  $31  million  for  the  VISTA  Program. 
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No  matter  how  dedicated  or  skillful,  4,000 
volunteers  cannot  accomplish  the  thousands 
of  tasks  that  require  attention  in  America's 
poor  neighborhoods.  Neither  can  a  massive 
flow  of  dollEirs  and  new  programs.  We  will 
continue  to  search  for  ways  to  enlist  still 
more  Americans  in  part-and  full  time  service 
to  their  fellowman. 

Operation  Green  Thumb 

Hundreds  of  older  unemployed  and  retired 
farmers  and  rural  workers  have  gained  in 
income  and  in  dignity,  while  contributing 
to  the  safety  and  beautlflcatlon  of  State 
highways,  schools,  parks  and  rural  towns 
through  projects  like  Operation  Green 
Thumb.  They  have  assisted  their  disadvan- 
taged neighbors  to  improve  their  homes  and 
have  added  their  skills  to  enhance  neighbor- 
ing communities. 

/  have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Agriculture,  to 
expand  this  activity  and  to  develop  new  ways 
to  provide  meaningful  public  service  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Rural  loan  program 

The  special  rural  loan  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  assist  13,000 
families  this  year  to  Improve  their  farms  and 
carry  on  small  businesses.  Hundreds  of  other 
poor  families  will  be  helped  to  increase  their 
production  and  marketing  capacity  by  loans 
made  to  rural  cooperative  associations. 

My  budget  recommendations  provide  for 
$32  million  in  loans  under  this  program  in 
fiscal  1968. 

A  concentrated  employment  program 

A  thriving  national  economy  is  critical  to 
our  anti-poverty  effort.  Through  private 
Initiative  and  wise  economic  pwlicy,  our 
economy  is  meeting  Its  fundamental  test  of 
producing  revenue  and  employment. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the  period 
from  1957  to  1959,  1.9  million  Americans, 
new  to  the  Job  market,  sought  work.  One 
million  of  them  could  not  find  Jobs.  Despite 
prosperity,  unemployment  Increased. 

In  the  last  three  years,  four  million  Amer- 
icans Joined  the  work  force  for  the  first  time. 
5.25  million  Jobs  were  added  to  the  economy. 
Unemplojrment  was  reduced  by  1.25  million. 

But  economic  policy  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  have  not  reached  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  live  in  the  nation's 
8l\uns.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  Investi- 
gated the  unemployment  situation  in  slums 
arut  found  that : 

Unemployment  rates  In  the  slums  are 
three  times  the  national  average. 

Large  numbers  of  people  work  a  few  hours 
of  the  week,  unable  to  find  the  full-time  work 
they  seek. 

Large  numbers  work  full-time  at  poverty 
wage  levels. 

Nearly  one-third  of  tboee  who  should  be 
employed  at  self-supporting  wages  are  not. 

Neither  a  high  performance  economy  nor 
traditional  training  and  emplojonent  serv- 
ices have  been  able  to  reach  these  men  and 
women.  Some  need  special  counseling  and 
training.  Others  need  special  health  and 
educational  assistance.  All  need  follow-up 
assistance  until  they  are  permanently  placed 
in  a  stable  Job.  Even  after  that,  they  may 
need  special  attention  during  their  first 
weeks  of  employment. 

/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, with  the  assistance  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  begin  immediately  a  special 
program  using  all  available  resources  to  pro- 
vide concentrated  assistance  to  those  with 
the  greatest  need. 

This  program  will : 

Enlist  the  active  support  and  cooperation 
of  business  and  labor  organizations  at  the 
local  level. 

Provide  a  wide  range  of  counseling,  health, 
education  and  training  services  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 


Provide  the  follow-up  assistance  necessary 
to  insure  that  a  Job  once  obtained  will  not 
quickly  be  lost. 

Use  local  community  action  agencies  as  th« 
focal  point  wherever  practicable. 

/  recomJTiend  that  the  Congress  appropri- 
ate $135  million  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  tupport  this  program  to 
train  and  put  to  work  up  to  100,000  slum 
residents  next  year.  These  funds,  together 
with  existing  programs,  will  enable  us  to 
provide  the  special  counseling  and  personal 
attention  necessary  to  reach  these  im- 
poverished Americans. 

This  win  be  a  tough  objective  to  meet.  But 
we  pledge  to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  it. 

Wage  garnishment 

Hundreds  of  workers  among  the  poor  lose 
their  Jobs  or  most  of  their  wages  each  year 
as  a  result  of  garnishment  proceedings.  In 
many  cases,  wages  are  garnished  by  un- 
scrupulous merchants  and  lenders  whose 
practices  trap  the  unwitting  workers. 

/  am  directing  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  problems  of  wage  garnishment  and  to 
recommend  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  hard-earned  wages  and  the 
jobs  of  those  who  need  the  income  most. 

Perseverance 

Poverty  cannot  be  eliminated  overnight. 
It  takes  time,  hard  work,  money  and  per- 
severance. 

It  has  bee.i  only  two  years  and  three 
months  since  we  decided  to  embark  upon  a 
concentrated  attack  on  poverty.  We  have 
made  progress.  But  victory  over  poverty  will 
not  quickly  or  cheaply  be  won. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers.  But  we 
have  given  a  great  many  people — very  young 
children,  restless  teenagers,  men  without 
skills,  mothers  without  proper  health  care 
for  themselves  or  their  babies,  old  men  and 
women  without  a  purpose  to  fill  their  later 
years — the  opportunity  they  needed,  when 
they  needed  it,  in  a  way  that  called  on  them 
to  give  the  best  of  themselves. 

Millions  more  Americans  need — and  de- 
serve—  uhat  opportunity.  The  aim  of  this 
Administration  Is,  and  will  be,  that  they  shall 
have  It. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  examine  these  pro- 
grams carefully,  to  evaluate  their  accom- 
plishments, and  then  to  support  them  fully 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

Ill,    IMPROVING      THE      CONDmONS       OP      URBAN 
LIFE 

The  needs  for  Jobs  and  Job  training,  for 
sp-ccial  education  and  health  care,  for  legal 
assistance,  are  all  urgent  In  the  life  of  the 
poor.  Most  often  they  exist  together  in  the 
urban  slum — isolated  from  the  city  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  these  conditions. 
They  are  familiar  to  everyone  who  has 
looked  candidly  at  the  American  city.  So  are 
some  of  the  things  that  should  be  done 
about  them. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  made  a 
heavy  Investment  In  Improving  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  cities.  Federal  aid  to 
cities  and  their  citizens  has  been  steadily 
rising — from  grants  and  direct  loans  of  $3.9 
billion  In  1961  to  $10.3  binion  in  1968. 

But  some  of  the  most  promising  urban 
programs  are  today  only  authorizations  on 
the  statute  books.  The  89th  Congre.ss  made 
them  law.  It  remains  for  the  90th  Congress 
to  give  them  life. 

Model  cities 

The  Model  Cities  program,  enacted  last 
year,  is  an  attempt  to  focus  a  variety  of 
aids— physical  and  social — on  the  problems 
of  the  slums  and  to  enlist  private  and  local 
support  to  rebuild  the  blighted  areas  of 
America's  cities. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to  human 


problems — Involving  Jobs,  education,  health 

facilities,  housing. 

Fulfilling  the  purpose  Congress  proclaimed 
last  year  is  a  necessity.  We  have  Inspired  the 
hopes  of  large  and  small  cities  in  every  Stat«, 
We  have  generated  in  local  communities  a 
commitment  to  excellence  as  they  plan  for 
the  future. 

/  strongly  urge  the  CongTr<is  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount  it  has  authorized  for  Model 
Cities  in  fiscal  1968: 

S12  million  for  additional  planning  gri^nts. 

$400  million  for  supplemental  grants  t<5  be 
used  In  carrying  out  lofel  model  city  pro- 
grams. 

$250  million  for  urban  renewal  projects  in 
the  Model  cities.  ^ 

Rent  supplements 

The  89th  Congress  authorized  the  Rout 
Supplement  Program  to  enable  j>oor  families 
to  live  in  decent,  privately-owned  housing. 

Only  families  whose  incomes  are  so  low 
that  they  are  eligible  for  publicly-owned 
housing  can  receive  rent  supplements — and 
then  only  If  they  are  displaced  from  their 
homes  by  governmental  action  or  a  disaster, 
are  elderly  or  physically  handicapped,  or 
occupy  substandard  housing. 

With  low-rent  housing  in  short  supply.  It 
is  more  Important  than  ever  to  stimulate 
coi-Structlon  by  private  enterprise  and  non- 
profit organizations.  The  Rent  Supplement 
Program  authorizes  payments  that  make  the 
construction  of  low-rent  units  attractive  for 
builders. 

Last  year  the  Congress  provided  funds  to 
get  this  program  underway.  This  year  it  must 
be  expanded. 

/  urge  the  authorization  of  an  additional 
$40  million  for  the  rent  supplement  program 
in  fi.^cal  1968. 

Home  ovrnership 

For  many  American  families,  home  owner- 
ship is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  of 
commitment  to  community  life. 

Some  families  with  low  but  steady  Incomes 
have  become  the  owners  of  decent,  modest 
homes.  Their  well-maintained  homes  are 
often  In  the  midst  of  slum  tireas.  They  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  substandard  homes 
owned  by  absentee  landlords,  where  poor 
families  pay  rent  in  amounts  much  higher 
than  would  have  been  required  for  owner- 
ship of  a  modest  home. 

We  must  learn  how  best  to  help  low- 
income  families  own  their  own  homes. 

/  hare  dtrecfed  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out,  within 
existing  authority,  a  Icnv-income  housing- 
ownership  pilot  program,  so  that  these 
lessons  may  be  learned  and  converted  to 
public  policy  on  a  broad  scale. 

I  am  authorizing  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  use  $20  million  of 
its  funds  to  support  this  program. 

The  Program  will : 

Identify  low-income  families  with  the 
potential  to  build  an  ownership  equity  in  a 
home. 

Provide  guidelines  to  assure  the  economic 
soundness  of  their  investment. 

Explore  a  program  to  Insure  low-Income 
families  against  mortgage  defaults  and  fore- 
closures that  result  from  loss  of  health  or 
economic    recession. 

Encourage  ownership  equity  to  be  acquired 
through  self-help  in  the  construction  of 
homes. 

New  and  rehabilitated  housing,  single- 
family  homes  and  apartment  structures 
should  be  included  in  the  program.  All  forms 
of  ownership  should  be  explored — single- 
family  homes,  cooperative  and  Individual 
apartments. 

Protecting  the  slum  child 

The  knowledge  that  many  children  In  the 
world's  most  affluent  nation  are  attacked, 
maimed  and  even  killed  by  rats  should  fill 
every  American  with  shame.  Yet,  this  Is  an 
everyday  occurrence  In  the  slums  of  our 
cities. 
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There  U  no  excuse  for  this  national  dl.s- 
grace.  The  rata"  food  supply  can  be  elimi- 
nated. Garbage  can  be  collected.  Harborages 
can  b«  eliminated.  Buildings  can  be  made 
rat-proof.  As  this  can  be  done,  it  must  be 
done. 

To  help  America's  cities  wlp>e  out  this 
threat  to  their  people's  health  and  safety,  / 
recoTTimend  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967,  to  launch  a  major  program,  of  rat  con- 
trol and  eradication.  I  will  ask  the  Congress 
to  provide  $20  million  to  initiate  this  effort  in 
fiscal  1968. 

Under  this  Act.  as  part  of  the  broader  pro- 
gram of  community  development,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  lind  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  will 
help  cities: 

Establish  house-by-house.  b!ock-by-block 
extermln.'itlon  progr.ims  In  rai  infested  nel-;h- 
borhoods. 

Provide  special  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment assistance  to  eliminate  rats  from  city 
slums. 

Provide  public  education  campaigns  for 
residents  of  shim  areas. 

Help  provide  better  garbage  collection, 
eUinlnate  harborages,  and  take  on  the  neces- 
sary self-help  measures  to  protect  against 
rats. 

Build  on  the  experiences  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  where  slum  residents  were  trained, 
mobilized  and  given  the  tools  to  conduct  a 
major  attack  on  rats  In  their  Infested  tene- 
ments. 

Urban  housing  rehabilitation 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  long  ago  what 
Is  still  true  today:  "American  Industry  has 
searched  the  outside  world  to  find  new  mar- 
kets but  It  can  create  on  Its  very  doorstep  the 
biggest  and  moet  permanent  market  It  has 
ever  had." 

Rehabilitation  Is  the  key  to  many  of  our 
successful  urban  renewal  programs.  It  Is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  Model  Cities 
Program. 

I  Intend  to  call  together  an  outstanding 
group  of  private  citizens  from  across  the 
country — from  business  and  labor,  govern- 
ment and  the  building  Industry — to  examine 
every  possible  meaois  of  establishing  the  In- 
stitutions to  encourage  the  development  of 
a  large-scale  efficient  rehabilitation  Industry. 

I  will  ask  this  group  of  outstanding  Amer- 
icans to  find  the  best  ways  to  tap  the  enor- 
mous market  that  exists  In  rebuilding  our 
cltlee  and  to  bring  the  most  modern  systems 
and  the  moet  advanced  technology  to  this 
urgent  task. 

Grants  for  metropolitan  development 
Unless  metropolitan  development  la  or- 
derly, the  public's  money  will  be  wasted  on 
public  facilities — schools,  hospitals,  pwllce 
and  fire  stations — that  are  obsolete  before 
they  are  even  completed. 

L.\st  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  new 
program  of  twenty  percent  grants  to  support 
orderly  development  by  local  communities, 
working  cooperatively  In  metropolitan  areas. 
These  Federal  Incentive  grants  supplement 
ten  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  that 
help  finance  transportation  facilities,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  recreational  and  other 
open  space  areas,  libraries  and  hospitals. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  S30  million 
in  Fiscal  1968  for  this  essential  program. 

Urban  transportation 

The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  an  adequate 
transportation  system. 

Inefficient  transportation  Increases  the 
co.?ts  of  local  Industry,  and  the  prices  paid 
by  consumers  in  local  stores.  It  robs  the 
community's  citizens  of  their  leisure  time 
and  comfort.  It  penalizes  the  physically 
handicapped  and  those  too  poor  to  own  a 
car. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide 
t230  million  in  advance  funds  for  fiscal  1969 


for    the    construction   and    improvement    of 
urban  mass  transportaticm  systems. 

To  Improve  public  transportation  systems 
and  to  reduce  traffic  congestion,  /  recommend 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  under  the  Federal  highway 
program,  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  and  developing  public  parking 
facilities  on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities. 
This  authority  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  promote  the  multi-purpose  use  of  space 
over  and  under  expressways  and  to  develop 
areas  alongside  of  highways  for  parking 
terminals. 

Research  and  development 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
our  to^al  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures In  government  have  been  devoted  to 
the  field  of  housing  and  urban  affairs.  Yet, 
70  percenf  of  our  citizens  live  In  \irban  areas. 

This  failure  to  apply  scientific  resources 
and  methods  to  an  area  of  such  vital  Impor- 
tance to  Am'Tican  life  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue 

Today,  we  can  give  only  partial,  insufficient 
answers  to  such  basl'-  qiiestions  as  how  to 
build  better  hou.'ing  at  lower  cost,  how  to 
move  people  more  rapidly  at  less  cost  In 
congested  urban  areas. 

This  year.  I  n&k  that  we  move  to  build  a 
basic  found.'itlon  of  urban  knowledge — in 
three  ways: 

Fir.<:t.  I  recommend  Icgi^ilat'.on  to  authorise 
a  new  As.-iistant  Secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  re- 
search, technology  and  engineering. 

Under  the  new  Assistant  .Secretary,  an  of- 
fice for  urban  research,  technology  and  en- 
gineering win  be  established  along  lines  that 
have  proven  successful  In  other  agencies  of 
government.  The  new  office  will  also  serve  as 
a  source  of  information  for  State  and  local 
governments  and  for  private  industry. 

Second,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Urban  Development,  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct organisation.  Such  an  organization 
would  look  beyond  Immediate  problems  and 
Immediate  concerns  to  future  urban  require- 
ments, and  engage  In  basic  Inquiries  as  to 
how  they  may  be  solved. 

Third,  I  recommend: 

$20  million  in  fiscal  1968  in  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development   for  general  research. 

An  increase  from  $13  to  $18  million  for 
other  studies  and  experimentation  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  urban  development  and 
urban  transportation. 

TV.   PROGR.MifS   FOa   THE   RT7RAL   POOR 

Men  have  argued  the  merits  of  providing 
Jobs  In  rural  areas  to  stem  the  flow  of  people 
into  the  cities,  as  against  providing  Jobs  and 
training  on  arrival  or  training  for  Jobs  prior 
to  departure.  Whatever  the  "correct"  answer 
may  be  to  this  argument.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  conditions  of  Improvertshment  In 
rural  America  continue  to  exist  and  must  be 
relieved  to  the  extent  we  know  how  to  relieve 
them. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  actions  that 
win,  In  time,  produce  effective  results: 

A  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  has  been  established  and  will  sub- 
mit Its  report  and  recommendations  to  me 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  review  all  existing  Federal  programs  to 
Insure  that  rural  areas  receive  an  equitable 
share  of  their  benefits. 

The  Secret.iry  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  responsibility  to  identify  development 
problems  in  rural  areas  wiiich  require  the 
cooper.Uion  of  various  Federal  departments, 
so  that  these  pfcrams  may  be  better  coordi- 
nated and  duplication  eliminated. 

But  much  n^.ore  needs  to  be  done. 


Planning  aids  for  multicounty  areas 

This  Is  no  longer  a  nation  of  small  towns 
and  communities  which  can  develop  Inde- 
pendently. Improved  traniportatlon  and 
modern  communications  have  created  a 
larger  concept  of  community.  Its  bounda- 
ries are  not  marked  by  any  arbitrary  politi- 
cal lines,  but  by  the  commuting  distance  to 
available  Jobs. 

Many  states  have  recognized  this,  and  have 
established  multi-county  planning  and  de- 
velopment areas.  Others  are  doing  so.  In 
many  cases,  rural  community  action  agen- 
cies— organized  on  a  multi-county  basis — 
serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  many  rural  communities  lack  the 
means  to  form  multi-county  development 
districts.  Many  lack  the  personnel  trained  in 
planning  broad  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams. Others  lack  the  resources  to  enable 
them  to  plan  effectively. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  and  authorize  $20  mil- 
lion to  provide: 

Grants  to  States  by  the  Deprrtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance 
to  and  comprehensive  planning  by  official 
multi-county  planning  agencies  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  including  multi-county 
community  action  agencies. 

Technical  assistance  to  the  multi-county 
planning  agencies  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Increasing  our  public  investment 

For  many  rural  areas,  a  relatively  small 
public  Investment  will  return  substantial  in- 
creases In  opportunity  for  the  local  people. 

/  recomm,end  legislation  to  remove  the  an- 
nual ceiling  on  insured  loan  authority  for 
rural  community  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems. 

EltnUnatlng  the  existing  $450  million  limi- 
tation on  lending  authority  for  this  program 
win  permit  more  rapid  completion  of  the 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  loiral 
America  needs  for  economic  development. 

/  also  recommend  legislation  to  expand  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  loan  programs  to 
permit  farm  owners  or  their  tenants  to  shift 
the  entire  use  of  farm  land  with  adequate 
recreation  potential  from  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  income-producing  recreation  en- 
terprises, as  part  of  comprehensive  land-use 
plans  for  rural  and  neighboring  urban  areas. 

This  program  would  permit  better  use  of 
scarce  land  resources,  provide  better  oppor- 
tunities for  some  farmers  now  using  poor 
farm  land  for  crop  purposes  and  furnish 
tugently  needed  recreation  facilities  for  our 
population. 

Migrant  farmworkers 

Migrant  farm  workers  are  among  the  for- 
gotten Americans.  Their  wages  are  low,  their 
employment  uncertain,  and  their  housing 
and  working  conditions  deplorable.  Though 
their  needs  are  great,  they  often  find  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  social  services  available  to 
other  poverty-stricken  Americans. 

Because  of  residency  requirements,  migra- 
tory farm  workers  are  barred  in  many  States 
from  receiving  public  assistance,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  other  welfare  services. 
Disabled  workers  and  their  families  are  often 
not  served — even  when  otherwise  eligible — 
because  of  their  relatively  brief  period  with- 
in a  State. 

I  recommend  a  five-point  program  for 
these  forgotten  Americans: 

1.  Legislation  to  provide  90  percent  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  disabled  migratory  farm 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  develop 
a  system  for  Identifying  migratory  farm 
workers  who  would  be  considered  for  bene- 
fits under  this  program. 

2.  Amendments  of  the  public  assistance 
law  to  authorize  pilot  projects  to  provide 
temporary  public  assistance  and  other  wel- 
fare services  for  migratory  farm  workers  and 
their  families,  who  are  now  barred  by  resi- 
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dence  requirements  from  receiving  these  serv- 
ices. 

3.  A  25  percent  increase — from  $28  to  $35 
million — in  funds  to  provide: 

Special  educational  services  for  more  than 
170.000  migrant  children. 

Health  services  for  about  280,000  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families. 

An  expanded  self-help  housing  program 
for  the  construction  of  2,000  housing  imlts. 

4.  Amendment  of  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance laws  to  provide  benefits  for  workers 
employed  on  large  commercial  farms. 

5.  Extension  of  social  security  benefits  to 
500.000  farm  workers  by  reducing  from  $150 
to  $50  the  amount  which  must  be  earned 
from  a  single  employer  each  year. 

V.    FINISHING    THE    NATION'S    BUSINESS 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  desperately  poor  in 
today's  affluent  America.  More  than  half  our 
population  was  born  after  1940.  Less  than 
half  can  remember  the  depression  on  the 
farms  of  the  twenties,  or  the  bread-lines  of 
the  thirties.  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  is  an- 
cient literature — not  a  living  record — to 
most  Americans. 

Yet  for  more  than  31  million  Americans, 
poverty  Is  neither  remote  in  time,  nor  re- 
moved In  space.  It  is  cruel  and  present 
reality.  It  makes  choices  for  them.  It  deter- 
mines their  future  prospects — despite  our 
hope  and  belief  that  In  America,  opportunity 
has  no  bounds  for  any  man. 

Poverty  was  universally  tolerated  until  a 
century  or  so  ago.  But  like  disease,  war  and 
famine,  it  gained  nothing  in  acceptability 
because  it  was  prevalent.  As  soon  as  men  saw 
that  they  might  escape  it,  they  fought  and 
died  to  escape  it. 

Poverty  denies  to  most  of  those  born  Into 
It  a  fair  chance  to  be  themselves,  to  be  happy 
in  life.  Federal  funds  or  services,  and  the 
opportunities  they  provide,  cannot  perma- 
nently free  a  man  from  the  trap  of  poverty 
if  he  does  not  want  to  be  free.  He  must  use 
the  ladders  that  circumstance,  native  ability, 
and  his  Nation  may  create. 

Let  it  be  said  that  in  our  time,  we  pur- 
sued a  strategy  against  poverty  so  that  each 
man  had  a  chance  to  be  himself. 

Let  it  be  said  that  In  our  time,  we  offered 
him  the  means  to  become  a  free  man — for 
bis  sake,  and  for  our  own. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  March  14,  1967. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  1965  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  year  1965  was  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  America's  effort  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  its  citizens  and  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life.  It  saw  not  only  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department,  but  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
provided  the  new  Department  with  power- 
ful tools. 

The  Congress  has  since   supplied  others: 

The  Model  Cities  program,  making  possi- 
ble the  coordination  and  concentration  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  for  the  phys- 
ical and  social  rehabilitation  of  deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods. 

Poinding  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program. 

Authorization  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  ptirchase  an  addi- 
tional $3.7  billion  In  home  mortgages  to  help 
meet  the  shortage  of  mortage  funds. 

An  additional  two-year  authorization  for 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 

In  addition  to  reorganizing  five  separate, 
semi-autonomous  agencies  into  a  single  co- 
hesive organization,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  begun 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Since  it  commenced  operations  on  No- 
vember 9,    1965,  the  Department  has: 

Begun  the  Model  Cities  program,  inspiring 


hope  and  generating  a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence as  American  cities  plan  their  attack  on 
urban  blight. 

Approved  grants  for  the  construction  of  71 
Neighborhood  Centers  in  low-Income  areas, 
bringing  services  to  those  who  need  them 
most.  At  the  same  time  it  has  Joined  with 
other  Departments  and  Agencies  to  develop 
a  14-city  pilot  program  of  multi-service 
Neighborhood  Centers  which  will  bring  to- 
gether a  wide  range  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  services. 

Enabled  hundreds  of  poor  people  to  live 
in  decent  privately-owned  housing  under  the 
new  Rent  Supplement  program. 

Moved  about  600.000  persons  into  'ow-rent 
public  housing. 

Initiated  a  new  "turnkey"  program  to 
lower  costs  and  speed  construction  of  low- 
income  public  housing  by  permitting  private 
industry  to  build  houses  for  sale  to  local 
housing  authorities. 

Provided  better  housing  for  100,000  college 
students. 

Made  available  8,900  apartment  units  for 
elderly  persons  through  loans  of  &113  million. 

Stimulated  the  up-grading  of  older  areas 
In  more  than  40  cities  by  approving  $53  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  intensive  code  enforcement. 

Stimulated  the  rehabilitation  of  low-in- 
come homes  through  some  2.300  grants  total- 
ing $3  million  and  nearly  800  loans  amount- 
ing to  $4  million. 

Approved  an  additional  157  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  increased  grant  commitments 
for  urban  renewal  by  $931  million. 

Approved  more  than  $400  million  in  loans, 
grants  and  advances  to  promote  more  than 
1,500  community  projects.  Including  mass 
transit,  urban  planning,  development  of  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities,  and  acquisition  of 
open  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  first  anni- 
versary. Secretary  Weaver  reported  to  me: 
"In  Just  one  year,  significant  strides  have 
been  made  In  program  development.  Depart- 
mental organization,  and  legislation.  This  is 
a  Department  on  the  move." 

Today,  with  cities  in  every  State  of  this 
Nation  planning  their  assault  on  urban 
blight  under  the  Model  Cities  program,  we 
know  that  the  pace  will — as  it  must — be 
quickened. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  April  17, 1967. 

[Prom  the  office  of  the  White  House  press 

secretary,  June  2,  1967) 
Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Forma- 
tion OP  A  Committee  To  Rebuild  Amer- 
ica's Slums 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban 
and  Rural  Poverty.  I  announced  my  Inten- 
tion to  appoint  a  Committee  to  study  this 
vital  question:  How  can  the  resources  and 
talents  of  private  industry  be  directed  into 
the  rehabilitation  of  urban  slums? 

I  said  then  that  I  would  ask  this  group 
"to  examine  every  pxisslble  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  Institutions  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  large-scale  efficient  rehabili- 
tation Industry." 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  the  for- 
mation of  that  Committee,  which  w^ll  draw 
upon  the  talents  and  the  experience  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  industrialists,  bank- 
ers, labor  leaders  and  specialists  in  urban 
affairs. 

The  Committee  will  be  headed  by  Edgar 
P.  Kaiser,  President  of  Kaiser  Industries,  Inc. 
No  domestic  task  facing  this  Nation  today 
is  more  demanding  or  more  urgent  than  re- 
claiming the  corroded  core  of  the  American 
city.  A  substantial  part  of  that  task  is  the 
rebuilding  of  the  slums — with  their  7  mil- 
lion dilapidated  dwellings — which  shame  this 
Nation  and  its  cities. 

So  vast  an  undertaking  represents,  as  well, 
an  enormous  potential  market.  American  in- 
dustry   has   sought   and   developed   markets 


around  the  globe.  This  one  lies — waiting — 
at  its  very  doorstep. 

To  tap  this  market,  and  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done,  the  inventive  genius  of  privat* 
industry  and  the  creative  productivity  of 
American  labor  must  be  fused  with  the  sup- 
port and  Initiative  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  must  find  the  Incentives  which  will 
stimulate  business  and  labor  to  apply  the 
most  modern  techniques;  production  sys- 
tems, work  practices,  and  economies  of  scale 
to  the  problem  of  the  city  slum. 

The  Committee  I  am  appointing  today  will 
explore  this  complex  problem  in  all  of  Us 
aspects,  and  recommend  those  Incentives  and 
the  private  Institutional  machinery  which  it 
believes  will  best  accomplish  the  task. 

The  Committee's  challenge.  In  short,  is  to 
find  the  way  to  harness  the  productive  power 
of  America — which  has  proved  it  can  master 
space  and  create  unmatched  abundance  in 
the  market  place — to  the  most  pressing  un- 
filled need  of  our  society.  That  need  Is  to 
provide  the  basic  necessities  of  a  decent  home 
and  healthy  surroundings  for  every  poor 
American  family  now  Imprisoned  in  the 
squalor  of  the  slum. 

A  major  Instrument  of  prepress  is  already 
available  to  us — The  Model  Cities  Program, 
enacted  last  year. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  can  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  fulfilling  the  high  purpose 
of  the  Model  C!ties  Program — to  develop  the 
blueprint  for  the  future  of  the  American 
City. 

I  liavc  risked  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urbr.n  Development.  Robert  Weaver,  and 
other  respor.sinle  cabinet  officers  to  work 
closely  with  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  members  are:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser.  Chairman  (President.  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries. Inc.);  Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Vice  Chair- 
man, The  First  National  Bank,  Chicago; 
Joseph  D.  Kcenan.  International  Secretary, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  Charles  Keller,  Jr..  President. 
Keller  Construction  Corporation,  New  Or- 
leans; Peter  Kiewit,  President,  Peter  Klewlt 
Sons',  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  Investment  Banker  and  Corporate  Di- 
rector. San  Marino,  Calif.;  George  Meany, 
President,  AFL-CIO;  Joseph  I.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent, Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc.;  Gra- 
ham James  Morgan.  President,  Member, 
Executive  Committee,  and  Director,  U.S. 
Gypsum  Company;  Raymond  D.  Nasher. 
President,  Nasher  Properties;  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  President.  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft  and  Agriculture  Workers  of  America, 
CIO;  Walter  Alter  Roeenblith,  Professor  of 
Communications  Biophysics,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts; John  H.  Wheller,  President,  Me- 
chanics and  Farmers  Bank,  Durham.  North 
Carolina;  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  National  Urban  League,  New  York 
Cltv;  Honorable  Joseph  Barr,  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh; S.  B.  Bechtel,  Jr.,  President  cf 
Bechtel  Corporation,  San  Francisco;  R.  V. 
Har.sberger.  President,  Boise-Cascade,  Boise, 
Idaho;  and  Leon  Wiener.  President,  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 


Letter   on    the   American   Cttt   From    the 

Preside.nt    to     Senate    Majority     Leader 

Mike  Mansfield 

Dear  Mike:  It  has  long  been  apparent  that 
t'lie  health  of  our  nation  can  be  no  better 
than  the  health  of  our  cities. 

Surely  not  a  single  American  can  doubt 
f-.is  any  longer,  after  the  tragic  events  of 
this  summer. 

Just  two  months  after  I  became  Presi- 
dent— in  January  1964 — I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  Special  Message  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development.  In  outlining  a  series 
of  new  proposals  for  the  cities  of  America.  I 
said:  "Whether  we  achieve  our  goal  of  a  de- 
cent  home    in    a    decent    neighborhood    for 
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every  American  citizen  resta.  In  large  meas-  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  taken 

ure.  on  the  action  we  take  now."  a  series  of  steps  toward  meeting  the  resource 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  called  together  some  gaps  In  American  cities.  We  have  proposed 
of  the  moat  brilliant  minds,  the  most  tal-  a  Model  Cities  program  to  rehabilitate  older 
ented  planners,  and  the  most  experienced  cities  and  to  reclaim  the  opportunity  for 
urban  experts  In  the  nation.  After  exhaus-  residential  urban  life.  We  have  proposed  a 
tlve  study,  they  recommended  to  me  a  num-  Rent  Supplement  program  to  meet  our  prom- 
ber  of  proposals  that  hold  vast  promise  for  Ise  of  a  decent  home  for  all  Americans.  We 
the  futxire  of  every  city  in  this  nation.  Chief  have  proposed  a  research  and  development 
among  these  proposals  was  the  Model  Cities  program  to  provide  more  sophisticated  tech- 
Program — the  most  coordinated,  massive,  nlques  for  de.iling  with  the  problems  facing 
and  far-reaching  attack  on  urban  blight  ever  our  cities.  We  must  move  forward  with  these 
proposed  to  the  Congress.  This  was  not  Just  commitments. 

a  federal  program.  It  was  designed  to  stlmu-  But  all  this  leglsl.itiva  progress  will  be  bar- 
late  local  Initiative  In  the  private  sector,  and  ren  without  the  underlying  commitment  of 
at  the  state,  county  and  local  level.  hiiman   re:-ources — people  with   talent,   with 

I  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $2.3  bllUon  advanced  tramine.  people  eq'Upped  to  grapple 

for  the  flrst  six  years  of  this  program.  Con-  with  the  phy.sic.^.l.  s<jclal  and  economic  prob- 

gress   reduced   that   request   to   $900   million  lems  of  cities. 

for  2  years.  At  the  very  time  we  n.re  being  confronted 

This  year.  I  requested  full  funding  of  the  with  urgent  demands  in  our  cities,  we  face 

Model   Cities — $662   million.   The   House   has  a  .<ievere  shortage  of  persons  equipped  to  deal 

already  cut  that  request  to  $237  million.  with  the  growing  comple.xities  of  urban  de- 

I    urge    that   this    request    be    restored   in  velopment.  This  shortiige  is  so  critical  that 

fu».    We    can    no    longer    be    satisfied    with  U  challenges  our  ability   even   to   maintain 

"business  as  usual"  when  the  problems  are  past  levels  of  competence,  much  less  to  meet 

so  urgent.  the  fast-growing  demands  of  today  and  to- 

These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an  morrow, 

enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most  lu   March   1967   there  were  between    1500 

that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford.  and    1700   vacancies   for   urban   planners   of 

In  addition,  the  Congress  now  has  before  various  kinds.  Today's  universities  are  grad- 

It  a  number  of  other  programs  proposed  by  uatlng  less  than  half  that  number. 

the    Administration    which    are    concerned  Our  universities  tell  us  that  there  are  two 

entirely  or  significantly  with  the  urban  prob-  or  three  times  as  many  qualified  applicants 

lems  of  our  nation.  These  programs,  taken  for  urban  studies  programs  as  the  available 

together,  represent  an  all-out  commitment  fellowship   programs   can   support.  Many  of 

to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  cities  and  these    applicants,    unable    to    find   financial 

the  citizens  who  live  In  them:  assistance  In   the  urban  development  field, 

E-..- J.  ,„„„o.«„^  /i»„^i  .,«„,  lacQ  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere. 

Funds  requested,  fiscal  year  1968  „^       ,,          ,           ...     ^.  ,         -,..,,       ,-,  , 

^              '          ■'  Standing  alone,   this  Urban  Studies  Fel- 

( Millions  I  lowshlp   program    will   not   close    the   man- 
Programs:  power  gap  of  qualified  professionals  In  urban 

Crime  control .-       $50  affairs.  But  It  will  help— and  it  does  show 

Firearms   control the  way.  Besides  directly  aiding  the  reclpl- 

ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1967... gn^s   of   fellowships    it   will   stimulate    unl- 

Juvenlle  delinquency.. 25  verslties  to  expand  their  urban  affairs  pro- 
Economic   Opportunity   Act 2,060  grams,  and  it  will  encourage  other  unlversl- 

Model  cities 662  ties  to  Initiate  them.  Also  It  will,  hopefully. 

Rent  supplements 40  encourage  other  fellowship   programs,   both 

Urban  renewal 750  public  and  private. 

Urban    mass    transit,    advance    ap-  Last  year,  as  a  part  of  our  response  to 

proprlatlon    230  urban    needs,    the   Department    of   Housing 

Urban    research.. 20  and  Urban  Development  took  the  first  step 

Neighborhood   facilities 42  toward  meeting  this  urban  manpower  short- 
Home  rehabilitation 15  age.    Ninety-five    fellowships    for    full-time 

Family  relocation  assistance.. 62  graduate  study.  In  40  public  and  private  non- 
Rat  extermination 20  profit     Institutions     of     higher     education, 

Elementary-Secondary        Education  were   awarded  to  students  for  the   1967-68 

Act  1,600  academic   year.   The   awards   were   made   by 

Manpower  Development  *nd  Train-  Secretary  Weaver  upon  the  recommendation 

Ing  Act 439  of  the  Urban  Studies  Advisory  Board  com- 

Pood  stamps 195  posed  of  nine  members  from  universities  and 

Child   nutrition   and    school    lunch  national  Institutions. 

program 348  Reflecting  our  needs  to  cope  wtlh  the  grow- 

Communlty  health  services 30  ing  complexity  of  urban   problems,  awards 

Mental  health 96  were  made  for  study  In  such  fields  as  munlcl- 

Mental   retardation 25  pal  administration,  urban  sociology,  city  and 

Hospital    modernization    (HUl-Biu:-  regional  planning,  urban  law  and  urban  af- 

ton)   50  fairs  w^lth  an  emphasis   on   the   social  and 

Maternal  and  Infant  care 30  economic   problems   of   urban   development. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  pending  The  thrust  of  these  programs  Is  toward  co- 

before  the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of  ordlnatlng  the  social,  economic,  and  physical 

thla  session  and  are  Included  In  our  Janu-  resources      available      In      solving      urban 

ary  tnidget.  problems. 

The  task  before  us  Is  Immense.  But  we  These  are  the  crucial  skills  In  determining 
have  charted  a  beginning— and  we  have  done  *^«  future  of  our  cities.  With  the  develop- 
so  with  the  help  of  the  best  and  most  ex-  ""ent  of  talent  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever 
perienced  minds  in  the  Nation.  I  believe  the  before  possible,  our  urban  problems  will,  we 
enactment  and  funding  of  these  programs  Is  believe,  appear  somewhat  less  formidable, 
the  first  step  in  making  thU  commitment  a  America  has  the  resources,  and  the  will,  to 
reality  for  the  people  of  America.  solve  her  urban  problems.  Increasing  our 
Ltnbon  B.  Johnson.  capacity  to  solve  them  Is  the  first  Important 
Th«  Whitk  HotJSE,  August  16,  1967.  ^^^P- 

=-       .V      -        .17"  „r^-.    „  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

[Prom  the  ofBce  of  the  White  House  press  c„„„+„^  ,.i„i^o 

^                   secretary,  Aug.  19.  19671  ^/r     tvtamI™  t^  t     •  i^ 

STAT««NT  BT   THE  PhJiDENT   On    SIGNING   S.  ^/^  ^^f^^^J^Jt^ ' ^  ^''^^^^    ,     „    .       ,        , 

1762.  ExTKromo  THE  Urbak  Fzllowship  Mr-  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  typi- 

PKocatAic  cal  of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 

The  bill  I  sign  today  Illustrates  another  that  everything  he  says  and  deals  with 

aspect  of  the  Federal  Government's  response  here  has  an  element  of  humanity  and 

to  America's  urban  needs.  heart  invoh  ed  in  it.  This  is  what  endears 


him  to  all  persons,  apart  from  his  posi- 
tion of  majority  leader. 

Whatever  may  be  his  political  alle- 
giance, the  fact  is,  though  he  is  a  boy 
from  the  country,  he  has  the  deepest 
humane  feelings  for  the  poorer  people  in 
these  cities. 

I  happen  to  serve  next  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr, 
M.^GNUSONl  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Nothing  could  please  me  more  or 
make  me  happier  than  to  hear  the  words 
of  praise  uttered  by  the  majority  leader. 

It  was  tremendously  illuminating  to 
me,  as  a  boy  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York,  to  note  that  the  general  senti- 
ment in  the  committee — even  on  the 
part  of  those  who  opposed  the  pro- 
grams— showed  no  disposition  to  punish 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  ghettos 
for  the  recent  troubles  and  violence  that 
occurred  there.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  general  understanding  of  the  many 
important  things  that  it  is  so  urgent  to 
do  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
we  have  done  enough  even  with  all  of 
these  programs.  And  there  will  be  many 
struggles  on  that  score. 

One  can  only  express  satisfaction  at 
the  high  motives  and  the  fine  words  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
many  nice  things  he  had  to  say  about  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
sonI. 

This  will  be  a  terrific  struggle.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  will  not  remotely  en- 
danger the  public  interest  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  such  as  surrounded  the  rat 
control  bUl  in  the  House  which  situation, 
I  think,  unhappily  took  a  big  toll  with 
respect  to  our  efforts  in  this  regard  be- 
cause of  the  sheer  attitude  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

There  will  be  need  for  Herculean  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  newspapermen  so  like  to  say: 
"A  lot  of  arms  will  have  to  be  twisted." 

I  join  the  majority  leader  in  praying 
that  our  consciences  will  be  equal  to  the 
necessity  and  the  problems  which  lie 
before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
However,  I  assure  him  that  there  will  be 
no  arms  twisted,  but  I  think  that  the 
results  will  be  just  as  good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  the  programs  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  cities  of  the  country. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  part  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  played  in 
connection  with  the  programs.  I  am  also 
proud  of  the  measures  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson]  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  very  proud  also  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  which  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  serve. 

I  think  I  can  see  a  great  awakening 
within  Congress  as  to  the  clear  respon- 
sibilities we  owe  to  the  Republic  to  pass 
legislation  that  provides  funds  in  suf- 
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ficient   amounts  to   meet   the   growing 
crises  in  the  urban  centers  of  America. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE TO  THE  CITY  OF  GLENDALE, 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  my  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  leader  for  the 
motion  he  made  a  few  moments  ago  for 
the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  (S.  974) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Glendale,  Ariz. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  passed  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar  yester- 
day during  my  absence  from  the  floor. 
I  was  absent  from  the  Senate  yesterday 
because  I  was  presiding  over  the  public 
hearings  being  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  pending  railroad  controversy  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  an  error  for  which  no 
one  really  deserves  any  blame  occurred 
yesterday  when  S.  974  was  called  up  on 
the  unanimous-consent  calendar.  The 
bill,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Morse  formula  in  that  it 
would  permit  the  transfer  of  this  Fed- 
eral property  to  the  city  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  without  compensation. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  presently  worded,  even 
leaves  that  question  in  doubt.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  it  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  he  saw  fit, 
to  transfer  the  property  without  com- 
pensation. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
to  do — and  he  is  sure  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  will  understand 
when  he  reads  this  statement — is  to  con- 
fer with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
order  to  work  out  an  application  of  the 
Morse  formula  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  standing  in- 
struction that  when  a  bill  comes  in  that 
calls  for  the  transfer  of  Federal  surplus 
property  without  compensation,  objec- 
tion will  be  registered  to  the  calendar 
committee.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  most  graciously — but  I  do  not  blame 
him  at  all — came  to  me  and  said  that  an 
oversight  had  been  committed  yesterday 
and  that  is  how  the  bill  was  passed  with- 
out the  objection  being  registered. 

In  1946,  I  first  started  applying  the 
formula  that  has  become  known  as  the 
Morse  formula,  which  simply  provides 
that  if  surplus  Federal  property  is  to  be 
transferred  from  the  ownership  of  the 
Federal  Government,  for  a  public  use  at 
a  State,  municipal,  county,  or  local  level, 
50  percent  of  its  appraised  fair  market 
value  shall  be  paid  for  the  property.  If 
it  is  to  be  transferred  for  a  private  use, 
then  100  percent  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  shall  be 
paid  for  it. 

I  have  without  exception  held  to  the 
application  of  that  formula  ever  since 
1946.  There  have  been  a  few  times,  but 
relatively  few — I  believe  the  last  count 
showed  six  or  seven  times — when  the 
Senate  decided  to  transfer  property 
without  compensation,  but  did  it  by  mo- 
tion and  full  debate  in  the  Senate,  and 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  time  it  followed  that 
course  of  action,  the  Senate  made  a  great 
mistake;  because  never  has  there  been, 


in  my  judgment,  the  justification  for  the 
taking  away  from  all  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  property  that  belongs  to 
them  and  giving  it  away  without  com- 
pensation. 

I  believe  the  formula  is  very  fair,  be- 
cause it  calls  for  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  for  disposal  of 
the  property  for  public  purposes  at  a 
non-Federal  level  and  100  percent  of  its 
appraised  fair  market  value  when  it  is 
for  a  private  purpose. 

In  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
20  acres  of  land  located  within  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  city  limits.  It  is  an  old  poultry  re- 
search laboratory.  I  am  satisfied  from 
the  report  that  has  been  filed  that  it  is 
not  worth  very  much  money,  but  what- 
ever it  is  worth  belongs  to  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  even 
when  it  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  almost  a  minimum 
amount  is  involved,  the  taxpayers  should 
receive  50  percent  of  its  appraised  fair 
market  value.  I  would  be  willing  to  pre- 
dict that  the  governmental  officials  of 
Glendale,  Ariz.,  or  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce or  any  other  group,  would  express 
the  view  that  they  want  the  property  for 
park  purposes.  They  are  not  seeking  a 
handout  or  a  gift.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
property,  which  the  Morse  formula  pro- 
vides. 

I  can  well  remember  some  years  ago, 
in  my  own  State,  a  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon delegation  introduced  a  bill  that 
sought  to  give  to  the  city  of  Albany, 
Oreg.,  a  part  of  a  parcel  of  land  on  which 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  and  re- 
search center  was  located.  It  involved  less 
than  an  acre  of  iand — really  a  fraction  of 
an  acre.  They  needed  the  property  to 
straighten  out  a  street.  I  objected,  of 
course,  and  insisted  that  the  Morse  for- 
mula be  applied.  It  was  applied.  A  rather 
small  amount  of  money  was  involved,  but 
it  was  paid  by  the  city  of  Albany,  Oreg. 

The  next  time  I  addressed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Albany,  Oreg.,  they 
said,  "Listen,  we  didn't  want  that  prop- 
erty for  nothing.  That  came  as  a  surprise 
to  us.  In  fact,  we  didn't  even  ask  for  it 
at  50  percent  of  appraised  fair  market 
value.  We  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  the  full  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty." 

I  recall  a  similar  situation  in  Roseburg, 
Oreg. 

I  objected  to  another  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced by  a  colleague  on  the  Oregon 
delegation  that  sought  to  give,  in  this 
instance,  a  very  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Douglas  County  Historical 
Society.  It  was  a  piece  of  property  lo- 
cated in  the  business  center  of  the  town, 
behind  the  post  oflBce  building.  It  was 
the  old  home  of  an  Oregon  pioneer. 
It  turned  out  that  the  property  was 
worth  more  than  $200,000.  I  took  the 
position  that  50  percent  of  its  ap- 
praised market  value  should  be  paid  for 
the  property.  It  caused  a  little  concern 
among  some  in  my  State.  I  pointed  out 
then,  as  I  do  today,  that  the  first  time 
I  agree  to  an  exception  to  the  Morse 
formula,  whether  It  Is  in  my  State  or 
Arizona  or  any  other  State,  then  the 
formula,  in  my  judgment,  becomes  a 
dead  letter. 


I  would  have  the  Senate  think  a  long 
time  before  it  rejects  the  formula,  be- 
cause the  last  calculations  show  that 
since  1946,  over  $900  million — almost  $1 
billion — has  been  saved  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  coimtry  by  my  insistence  upon 
the  application  of  the  Morse  formula  in 
these  surplus  property  transfers — insist- 
ing without  exception. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  and  I  can- 
not reach  an  amicable  understanding  for 
the  application  of  the  formula  to  this 
bill.  I  have  never  talked  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  about  it,  other  than  to  no- 
tify him  today  that  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  bill  so  that 
I  could  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him  about  it.  My  confidence  in  his  repu- 
tation for  thrift  in  the  wise  expenditure 
of  money  and  the  need  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  leads  me  to 
believe  that  we  will  have  no  diflSculty  in 
reaching  an  understanding  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Morse  formula  to  this 
bill. 

I  ha\'e  been  told  that  the  application 
of  the  formula  would  not  involve  more 
than  a  maximum  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars; and  I  believe  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  city  government 
of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  or  some  group  such  as 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  another 
group  to  contribute  the  necessary  money 
to  pay  for  half  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value  of  the  property. 

The  property  is  to  be  used  for  park 
purposes.  The  bill  provides  for  a  reverter 
clause.  In  case  the  property  is  ever  used 
for  a  purpose  other  than  park  purposes, 
i:  would  automatically  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leader  in  making  the  motion 
for  reconsideration  and  asking  the  House 
to  return  the  papers  on  the  bill  for 
further  Senate  consideration. 

I  also  want  the  Record  to  show  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden  1 
when  I  notified  him  this  afternoon  that 
I  would  seek  reconsideration  of  the  bill. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and 
Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
bill  be  proposed  just  before  Labor  Day, 
since  it  is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
protection  for  workers  in  an  area  of  seri- 
ous hazard — unemployment.  Its  enact- 
ment would  not  eliminate  that  danger 
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but  it  would  provide  far  more  adequate 
protection  for  Individual  workers  and 
serve  as  a  better  deterrent  to  economic 
recessions. 

The  basic  framework  for  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  was  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  1935.  In  1939.  amendments  to  the  act 
limited  the  Federal  imemployment  tax 
wage  base  to  the  first  $3,000  of  wages 
earned  by  workers.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  minor  changes,  and  two  tem- 
porary programs  were  enacted  in  1958 
and  1961  to  assist  the  States  in  meeting 
heavy  costs  during  recessions.  But 
despite  all  the  changes  in  the  economy 
the  Federal  law  has  remained  without  a 
major  adjustment  for  nearly  30  years. 

Last  year  the  House  approved  a  bill 
which  contained  a  number  of  construc- 
tive provisions  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  several  important  areas.  The 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  retained 
much  of  the  House  language  and 
through  amendments  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  it  pro\'ided  more 
adequate  standards  for  the  duration  and 
level  of  benefits  and  for  financing  and  it 
established  a  federally  financed  program 
of  supplementai-y  benefits. 

I  regret  that  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  resolving  the  differences 
between  the  two  measures  and  that  no 
new  law  was  enacted. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  in  its 
general  objectives  is  along  lines  of  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Congress  and 
also  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved last  year.  Despite  the  failure  to 
enact  a  bill  last  year  I  believe  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  try  again  and  to  bring 
the  Federal  law  into  line  with  the  realities 
of  the  economy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  the  first 
law  of  defense  against  the  effects  of  un- 
employment on  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  addition  the  payments  made  to 
the  unemployed  are  transformed  at  once 
Into  rent.  food,  clothing,  and  other  essen- 
tials. This  added  purchasing  power  tends 
to  arrest  the  downward  .spiral  in  the 
economy  and  to  check  the  dc%'elopment 
of  a  recession.  The  experience  with  the 
program  over  the  last  30  years  has 
demonstrated  its  value  and  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  workers,  even  though 
the  standards  are  inadequate.  The  econ- 
omy has  been  strong  for  several  years 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  has  de- 
clined. This  is  the  time  to  improve  the 
standards  and  to  make  the  benefits  of 
the  program  more  effective. 

This  proposal  would  substantially  In- 
crease coverage.  Under  existing  law  al- 
most one  out  of  every  five  jobs  Is  still 
excluded  from  coverage  under  the  Fed- 
eral law.  This  bill  would  extend  coverage 
to. about  10  million  additional  workers, 
principally  those  who  work  for  small 
firms  employing  less  than  four,  those 
working  for  nonprofit  groups  and  on 
large  farms,  and  those  employed  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

Second,  the  bill  would  raise  the  level 
of  benefits.  A  benefit  of  50  percent  wage 
replacement  has  been  the  goal,  but  today 
nearly  half  the  claimants  receive  a  bene- 
fit below  that  level.  Under  the  standard 
proposed  in  the  bill  the  State  law  would 
provide  a  maximum  weekly  benefit  equal 


to  at  least  half  of  the  individual's  average 
weekly  wage,  if  his  wage  is  no  more  than 
the  statewide  average  weekly  wage.  The 
bill  provides  that  this  maximum  be  in- 
creased gradually  in  order  that  a  larger 
number  of  workers  could  receive  half  pay 
when  unemployed.  To  insure  that  the 
great  majority  of  workers  are  not  pre- 
vented by  the  operation  of  State  maxi- 
mum benefit  amounts  from  receiving  half 
their  average  wase  wlien  unemployed, 
the  State  ccilint,";  on  benefits  would  be 
raised  to  at  least  tvvo-lhird.s  of  statewide 
average  weekly  wage  by  1972. 

A  third  improvement  is  that  State  laws 
provide  eligible  workers  with  at  least  26 
weeks  of  benefits.  However,  this  does  not 
meet  the  problem  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. Unemployment  beyond  26  weeks 
usually  occurs  because  of  automation,  re- 
location of  industry,  and  other  economic 
factors.  Unemployment  of  up  to  26  weeks 
can  properly  be  considered  a  responsi- 
bility of  State  programs.  Beyond  that 
there  is  a  Federal  responsibility,  and  the 
bill  provides  for  a  program  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  of 
up  to  26  weeks  for  workers  with  a  longer 
and  firmer  labor-force  attachment.  These 
benefits  would  be  available  over  a  3-year 
period  to  qualified  workers  who  are  un- 
employed more  than  26  weeks  and  who 
have  exhausted  their  rights  under  the 
State  system.  To  meet  the  costs  of  this 
Federal  program  for  extended  benefits — 
and  also  to  help  finance  grants  to  high- 
cost  States  to  help  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  the  higher  maximum  benefits  pre- 
.scribed  by  the  benefit  standard — the  bill 
provides  an  increase  of  0.2  percent  in  the 
payroll  tax  on  employers. 

The  bill  also  updates  the  tax  base  for 
unemployment  insurance.  The  $3,000 
base  adopted  in  1939  covered  98  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  that  year.  In  1967  we 
still  have  the  same  Federal  standard  but 
during  this  time  average  weekly  wages 
have  more  than  tripled  and  today  not 
much  more  than  half  of  wages  in  covered 
employment  are  subject  to  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  In  contrast,  the  wage 
base  for  old-age,  survivors,  disability, 
and  health  insurance  has  been  increased 
several  times. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  tax  base 
for  unemployment  insurance  ajinually: 
first  to  $5,600,  then  to  $6,600  and  by  1972 
to  the  same  amount  specified  for  the 
OASDHI. 

A  fifth  area  of  improvement  would  be 
to  correct  many  procedures  by  which  in- 
dividuals who  have  earned  entitlement 
to  protections  of  the  system  are  now 
denied  benefits.  Provisions  for  disqualify- 
ing individuals  who  attempt  to  improve 
their  employability  through  approved 
training,  the  denial  or  reduction  of  bene- 
fits to  interstate  or  multistate  workers, 
the  denial  of  compensation  to  pregnant 
women  whose  unemployment  Is  not  due 
to  pregnancy,  and  the  denial  or  reduc- 
tion of  benefits  to  Individuals  solely  be- 
cause of  their  earned  entitlement  under 
other  insurance  programs — these  and 
similar  efforts  to  reduce  benefit  costs 
could  no  longer  be  characteristic  of 
State  laws  if  the  State's  employers  are 
to  continue  to  enjoy  a  credit,  or  waiver, 
of  90  percent  of  ta.xes  due  under  the  Act. 
In  the  same  way  State  law  provisions 
regarding  labor  disputes  would  be  re- 


quired to  be  truly  impartial,  and  the 
growing  practice  of  disqualifying  work- 
ers on  the  groimds  that  their  termina- 
tion was  "voluntary"  when,  in  fact,  the 
termination  was  not  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  worker  would 
not  be  permitted. 

Finally,  the  bill  strengthens  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  State  programs 
and  provides  improvements  in  a  number 
of  other  areas.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
adjustments  which  should  have  been 
added  over  the  years  as  experience  with 
the  system  increased.  Unfortunately  the 
unemployment  compensation  system 
has  not  had  the  same  kind  of  adjust- 
ments and  development  that  have  char- 
acterized other  programs  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  In  the  absence  of  ad- 
justments to  maintain  realistic  mini- 
mum standards  a  number  of  serious  in- 
adequacies have  developed  and  have 
impaired  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  which  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators are  introducing  today  is  a  con- 
structive and  comprehensive  proposal  to 
meet  these  inadequacies  and  to 
strengthen  and  improve  this  program 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
workers  and  to  the  stability  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2377)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  progi-am,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced.  The  bill  introduces  cer- 
tain new  ideas  which  are  very  interest- 
ing and,  I  think,  very  important.  I  have 
always  been  on  the  bill  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  proud  to  be  on  it 
now. 

However,  I  wish  to  insert  one  reserva- 
tion. There  may  be  some  finite  details 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  more  intelli- 
gently and  agreeably  than  now  contained 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  the  refonn  is  so 
urgent  and  the  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  so 
desirable  that  I  join  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
this  year,  as  in  the  past.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator's  observation  that  there 
may  be  need  for  some  details  to  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  problems  in  the  em- 
ployment picture.  I  hope  we  can  work 
out  these  matters  since  this  is  a  vital 
step  and  the  bill  should  be  enacted. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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ROY  A.  PARKER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 


fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1448)  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A.  Parker 
which  w£is,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  time  Roy  A.  Parker  resided 
abroad  between  April  19,  1960,  and  April  19. 
1964,  accompanying  his  stepfather  who  waa 
stationed  in  France  on  an  official  assignment 
with  the  United  States  Army,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  residence  and  physical 
presence  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  June  13,  1967,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1448  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 

On  August  15,  1967,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1448  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  involves  only  a  language  change 
and  makes  no  substantive  change  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1448. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LUIS  TAPIA  DAVILA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  906. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
906)  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapia  Davila 
which  was,  in  line  3,  after  "That"  in- 
sert: ",  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  18,  1967,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  906  to  enable  a  citizen  of  Cuba  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization.  On  July  11, 
1967,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  bill  with  a  technical  amendment. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  906. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd,  to  be  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  25  to  29, 
1967:  Sparkman  and  Javits. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  be  congressional  advisers  to  at- 
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tend  the  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  to  be  held  in 
Rome,  Italy,  on  November  4,  1967: 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Miller,  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  DO- 
TO,  appoints  the  following  Senators  on 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion Commission:  Bible,  Moss,  Kochel, 
and  Bennett. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  80- 
816,  appoints  Senator  Paitl  J.  Fannin  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  to  replace  Senator  Morton, 
resigned. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  computer  system  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. The  computer  system  would,  fur- 
ther, provide  Congress  and  the  President 
with  a  better  measure  of  State  and  local 
needs  and  performance  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  changed  markedly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  1955,  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  has 
quadrupled,  rising  from  $3.1  billion  in 
1955  to  an  estimated  $14.6  billion  in  1967. 
In  the  past  5  years  alone,  twice  as  much 
Federal  aid  has  been  made  available  as 
in  all  the  previous  years,  going  back  to 
1789.  State  and  local  governments 
matched  this  concern  at  the  Federal 
level:  They  spent  more  than  $84  billion 
for  similar  programs  in  1966  alone. 

As  more  and  more  Federal  programs 
are  developed.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  a  more  and  more  difficult 
time  sorting  them  out  and  deciding 
which  ones  would  help  most.  The  Fed- 
eral programs  are  beneficial;  the  State 
and  local  governments  want  to  benefit 
from  them.  But  the  very  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  is  bewildering,  and  this 
bewilderment  is  working  against  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  the  programs  are 
designed  to  meet. 

This  does  not  argue  against  either  the 
programs  themselves  or  their  number. 
They  have  all  been  developed  to  meet 
specific  needs,  and  we  would  be  denying 
the  existence  of  the  need  were  we  to 
abolish  the  programs.  What  this  multi- 
plicity argues  for  is  a  modern  system  of 
information  supply. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator MtJSKiE,  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  this  problem  for  years.  The  3-year 
study  recently  completed  by  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
makes  clear  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
programs  and  the  creative  partnerships 
they  encourage.  It  also  makes  clear  the 
problems  which  are  raised  by  confusion 
and  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
levels  of  government.  Senator  Miiskie 
has  introduced  a  host  of  extremely  con- 
structive legislative  proposals  to  over- 
come these  problems,  and  I  hope  we  see 
them  enacted.  Many  othe/  Senators  have 


also  expressed  their  interest  in  modern- 
izing the  means  by  which  we  make  Fed- 
eral program  information  available. 

The  resolution  I  introduced  today  sup- 
plements the  efforts  of  Senator  Muskie 
and  others  to  build  efficiency  into  gov- 
ernment. It  is  similar  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  187.  which  I  Introduced  on 
August  10  of  last  year. 

The  resolution  is  directed  at  one  very 
Important  part  of  the  overall  problem: 
the  need  to  build  an  effective  communi- 
cations system  among  local,  State,  r.nd 
Fedrral  levels  of  government. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  dramatic  rise 
in  the  demands  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  rise  reflects  the  increased 
public  responsibilities  shouldered  by 
State  and  local  officials,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  these  responsibili- 
ties will  continue  to  rise.  They  are  a  re- 
sult of  the  innimierable  problems  asso- 
ciated with  urbanization,  with  economic 
expansion,  with  population  growth,  and 
with  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  poverty. 

In  the  face  of  these  growing  public 
needs  which  cannot  be  fully  satisfied 
through  State  and  local  funding,  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  its 
programs  of  assistance,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Tlie  number  of  State  and  local 
employees  has  risen  swiftly  in  response, 
from  5  million  in  1956  to  more  than  8 
million  today.  In  the  same  period,  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  has  increased 
only  360,000,  to  about  2.5  million.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  these  Federal  civilian  employees  work 
in  State  and  local  sites. 

These  Federal  programs  are  not  pred- 
icated on  some  master  plan  or  grand 
design  drawn  up  in  Washington.  Rather, 
they  depend  upon  the  Initiative  and  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  officials,  who 
must  draw  them  up  and  keep  them  going. 

But  if  our  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance are  to  be  most  effective,  every  State 
official,  every  mayor,  every  city  and  town 
administrator,  every  cotinty  or  regional 
official,  when  faced  with  a  community 
problem,  should  have  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  full  range  of  Federal  pro- 
grams available.  Only  then  can  he  be 
sure  he  is  choosing  the  programs  his 
community  needs,  and  is  shaping  them 
so  they  will  bring  the  greatest  benefit  to 
his  community  and  the  people  who  live  in 
it. 

What  these  administrators  most  need 
Is  information.  Without  Information  to 
help  them  make  their  decisions,  many 
communities  miss  out  completely  on  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  for  which 
they  are  eligible.  Others  are  extremely 
slow  in  getting  programs  started,  or 
choose  to  pursue  programs  poorly  suited 
to  meet  highest  priority  needs  even 
though  better  programs  are  available. 
Still  others  face  the  frustrations,  because 
of  inadequate  information  on  applica- 
tion requirements,  of  having  their  appli- 
cations for  assistance  go  back  and  forth 
between  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
State  or  local  agency  for  rewriting. 

Government  action  based  upon  inade- 
quate information  Ls  wasteful  and  costly. 

It  is  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
whose  money  Is  not  wisely  or  effectively 
spent. 
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It  is  costly  to  the  communities,  who 
are  denied  benefits  or  delayed  in  getting 
them. 

It  is  costly  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
when  haphazard  and  ill-informed  deci- 
sions result  in  a  misallocation  of  re- 
sources. 

And  it  is  wasteful  of  time,  time  while 
problems  continue  to  fester. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  need 
a  more  effective  communications  system 
among  the  various  levels  of  government. 
Yet  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  one.  be- 
cause the  number  and  scope  of  Federal 
programs  Is  vast  and  the  variety  of 
needs  is  great. 
For  example: 

The  Federal  Government  has  almost 
300  programs  to  deal  with  education,  en- 
vironment, poverty,  or  community  devel- 
opment. They  are  administered  by  more 
than  100  departmental  subdivisions  at 
varying  organizational  levels  in  18  dif- 
ferent departments  and  agencies. 

More  than  40  different  Federal  pro- 
grams provide  aid  for  urban  develop- 
ment, yet  these  programs,  too,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  e.xecutive  branch. 
Four  different  agencies  handle  similar 
grant  or  loan  programs  for  waste  dis- 
posal facilities,  and  handle  them  In  dis- 
similar ways.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  recently  concluded  a  "sewer  treaty" 
to  bring  some  coherence  to  these  pro- 
grams, yet  the  time-consuming  inter- 
agency referral  still  bogs  these  programs 
down.  In  some  Instances. 

Five  Federal  agencies  are  involved  in 
commimlty  planning — the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

There  are  over  21  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  dealing  with  State 
and  local  governments,  with  some  150 
major  bureaus  and  offices  in  Washing- 
ton and  over  400  regional  and  subre- 
glonal  offices  In  the  field. 

There  are  over  75  different  planning 
assistance  programs,  many  of  them  du- 
plicative and  overlapping  because  of  lim- 
ited function. 

But  the  problem  the  resolution  I  in- 
troduce today  addresses  itself  to  is  not 
solely  one  of  the  multiplicity  of  Federal 
programs.  It  is  also  focused  on  the  in- 
credible maze  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units.  Using  1962  figures,  the 
latest  complete  ones,  we  find  3,000  coun- 
ties, 18,000  mvmiclpaUties,  17,000  town- 
slilps.  35,000  school  districts,  1,000  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  districts,  2,200 
drainage  districts,  2,400  soil  conservation 
districts,  3.200  fire  districts,  and  700 
health  and  fire  districts.  There  are,  in  all 
92,000  local  governmental  units — many 
of  them  fiscally  and  administratively  in- 
dependent. It  is  these  units  with  which 
the  Federal  program  administrators 
must  deal,  in  large  part. 

It  Is  this  welter  of  applicants  for  a 
welter  of  programs  which  has  led  to 
what  some  have  called  the  crisis  of 
federalism. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  after  3  years  of 
study,  observed  that  there  is  "substan- 


tial competing  and  overlapping  of  Fed- 
eral programs — sometimes  as  a  direct 
result  of  legislation  and  sometimes  as  a 
result  of  bureaucratic  'empire  building.'  " 

The  conditions  precedent  to  obtaining 
funds,  furthermore,  vary  considerably 
from  program  to  program,  agency  to 
agency,  project  to  project,  and  also  with- 
in agencies  and  programs  over  periods 
of  time.  These  variances  are  aggravated 
by  the  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  their  missions. 

Federal  programs  of  assistance  have 
provided  community  oflBcials  with  so 
many  alternatives  that  they  cannot  keep 
track  of  them  all,  or  distinguish  between 
them.  The  problem  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Patrick  Healy,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  League  of  Cities; 
and  John  Gunther,  the  executive  director 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors: 

The  rapid  expansion  In  the  number,  size 
and  inter-relatlonshlp  of  urban-oriented 
Federal  programs  has  resulted  In  growing 
concern  within  many  city  administrations 
that  they  may  not  be  aware  of  all  of  the  op- 
portunities to  effectively  utilize  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

This  concern  is  generated  and 
heightened  by  the  lack  of  an  effective 
communications  system  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  activity. 

Thus,  unfortunately,  local  participa- 
tion in  these  programs  has  often  been 
haphazard.  Local  officials,  lacking  large 
staffs,  are  often  bewildered  by  the  maze 
of  Federal  programs  confronting  them, 
and  are  unable  to  stay  informed  about 
the  Federal  funds  and  projects  they 
might  obtain. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis  in 
communication. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
3-year  study  made  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Federal  program  administration  con- 
ducted by  two  private  business  organiza- 
tions, Basic  Systems,  Inc..  and  Univer- 
sity Microfilms.  Inc.,  two  subsidiaries  of 
the  Xerox  Corp. 

It  is  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at 
after  numerous  conferences  and  con- 
versations with  State  and  local  officials 
In  Massachusetts  and  with  other  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  who  have  observed 
the  same  problem  in  their  own  States. 
It  has  always  saddened  me  that  many 
communities  I  have  visited  have  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  stimulus  of 
Federal  programs,  and  I  have  often  found 
the  cause  to  be  a  lack  of  information 
on  the  programs  themselves. 

This  communications  lack  is  also  dem- 
onstrated by  the  variety  of  efforts  under- 
way, by  both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, to  relieve  bottlenecks  it  creates. 

For  example.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  more  and  more  been  sending 
representatives  to  Washington,  to  set  up 
a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  Fed- 
eral programs.  A  system  designated  to 
provide  interested  groups  with  a  single, 
continuing  source  of  intelligible  data  on 
Federal  programs  has  been  established 
here  by  Basic  Systems.  Inc..  and  Univer- 
sity Microfilms.  Inc.  And  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  have  joined  together  through 
the  Joint  Council  on  Urban  Development 


to  provide  such  a  service  to  cities  on  a 
contractual  basis. 

Federal  agencies  have  begun  to  com- 
pile catalogs  and  handbooks  on  aid  pro- 
grams. Last  year,  the  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  for  individual  and  community 
improvement  published  by  the  Office  of 
Economic     Opportunity     required     414 
pages  just  to  give  the  briefest  description 
of  esich  program.  The  second  edition  of 
this  catalog  of  "Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams for  Social  and  Economic  Progress" 
nms  to  701  pages.  The  catalog  of  "Pro- 
grams and  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  alone 
runs  to  374  pages.  Similar  catalogs  have 
been  developed  by  Senator  Muskie's  sub- 
committee and  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  and  a  "Mayor's 
Handbook   of   Federal   Assistance   Pro- 
grams" has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  In  addition,  each  agency 
charged  with   the  administration  of  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  has  a  vast 
amount  of  literature  available  concern- 
ing all  aspects  of  its  particular  programs. 
There  has  been  such  a  proliferation  of 
catalogs  to  cope  with  the  proliferation  of 
Federal    programs    that    the    Advisory 
Commission  for  Intergovenimental  Rela- 
tions has  recently  published  an  index  of 
them — a  catalog  of  catalogs,  in  effect. 

But  none  of  these  initiatives  deal  with 
the  communications  problem  in  compre- 
hensive terms. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  cata- 
logs or  by  indexes  of  catalogs.  It  will  not 
be  solved  by  more  books.  We  do  not  need 
more  information  duplication — but  we  do 
need  a  single  source  of  detailed  Informa- 
tion, bringing  together  the  piecemeal  in- 
formation on  projects  presently  going  on, 
available  through  a  modem  information 
retrieval  system,  operated  on  a  decen- 
tralized basis,  to  which  officials  can  turn 
to  identify  their  options  and  to  select  the 
best  of  available  Federal  programs. 

The  resolution  I  offer  would  authorize 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
comprehensive  information  service  sys- 
tem. This  system  would  make  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
and  other  forms  of  advanced  information 
technology,  to  serve  our  States  and  locali- 
ties. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the 
enormous  potential  of  computer  and  in- 
formation retrieval  technology,  and  by  its 
possible  application  to  the  development 
of  an  intergovernmental  information 
system. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  computer- 
based  information  system,  using  satellite 
centers,  which  would  provide  each  State, 
local  government,  county,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  with  detailed  information 
both  on  programs  available  to  it  and  the 
appropriateness  of  each  to  the  particu- 
larized problems  of  each  governmental 
unit.  With  a  profile  of  each  community,  a 
satellite  computer  could  be  programed  to 
inform  the  community  of  new  programs 
as  they  become  available,  of  what  pro- 
grams have  expended  all  their  funds,  of 
what  programs  have  changed,  and  of 
what  programs  have  been  discontinued. 
In  every  case,  the  information  provided 
would  be  on  the  request  of  the  govern- 
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mental  unit  In  question,  and  It  would  re- 
flect the  particularized  needs  of  each 
unit. 

Such  a  system  has  been  used  with  great 
success  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  in  its  technology 
utilization  program,  to  provide  private 
industry  with  detailed  information  on 
technological  advances  with  potential 
benefit  to  particular  industries.  The  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  OEO, 
and  other  major  governmental  agencies 
are  all  using  data  processing  equipment 
to  bring  greater  efficiency  to  their  opera- 
tions. 

States,  too.  have  begun  to  make  use 
of  modern  information  retrieval  systems. 
Six  million  words  of  Iowa  law  are  now 
stored  in  the  State  of  Iowa's  computer 
center  in  Des  Moines,  and  any  of  Iowa's 
61  senators  and  124  representatives  in 
the  State  legislature  have  near-instant 
access  to  any  of  the  2.988  pages  of  Iowa 
statutes.  The  computer  is  able  to  finish 
in  4  or  5  minutes  what  formerly  took  a 
staff  researcher  a  week  or  more  to  com- 
plete. This  same  computer  performs  a 
multitude  of  other  tasks  for  Iowa:  It 
handles  the  data  processing  needs  of  36 
State  agencies,  it  does  all  State  account- 
ing, it  prepares  6.000  State  payroll  checks 
each  month,  it  maintains  records  relating 
to  1.6  million  State  drivers'  licenses,  and 
accounts  for  and  pays  40,000  welfare 
recipients.  Many  other  States,  including 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  are  also  making  good  use  of 
computer  technology. 

This  Iowa  system  is  not,  of  course,  the 
type  my  resolution  is  concerned  with, 
but  it  does  illustrate,  and  does  so  graphi- 
cally, the  enormous  potential  that  mod- 
ern information  systems  have  for  man- 
agement of  government. 

Given  this  background,  I  think  it  a 
disservice  to  State  and  local  governments 
If  we  fail  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  using  advanced  information  system 
technology  to  provide  the  information 
which  local  executives  so  desperately 
need. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  system.  I  have  spoken  with 
representatives  of  a  number  of  firms  in- 
volved in  this  field,  such  as  Diebold 
Associates  and  International  Business 
Machines,  and  explored  this  question 
with  knowledgeable  individuals  in  gov- 
ernment, in  universities,  and  in  consult- 
ing businesses.  My  conclusion  is  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  that  such  a 
system  could  be  constructed,  and  that 
its  operation  would  be  a  boon  to  State 
and  local  governments.  But  it  is  also  ap- 
parent to  me  that  we  need  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  problem,  to  determine 
what  form  that  construction  should  take. 

IBM,  at  my  request,  undertook  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  feasibility 
and  appropriate  design  of  such  a  system. 
From  the  conclusions  of  this  examina- 
tion, many  of  the  specific  questions  which 
must  be  answered  in  this  study  become 
clear. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  determine  the 
appropriate  inputs  of  the  system,  State 


and  local  officials  must  be  surveyed,  and 
State  and  local  government  program — 
planning  and  decisionmaking  studied  in 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  In- 
formational needs  and  problems  are. 
Much  groundwork  has  already  been  done 
in  this  area,  by  various  governmental 
agencies,  so  the  undertaking  is  not  as 
vast  as  might  first  appear. 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  study,  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  determine  the  extent 
and  form  of  input  data  required  for  the 
system,  the  m.ost  desirable  form  in  which 
to  receive  this  information,  and  the  de- 
gree and  kind  of  interpretation  of  in- 
formation needed.  For  example,  IBM 
concluded  that  at  least  four  kinds  of 
input  data  would  be  required: 

First.  Socioeconomic  data  involving  in- 
come distribution,  education,  law  en- 
forcement, health  and  welfare,  et  cetera. 

Second.  Community  resource  data  in- 
volving labor  force  and  employment,  in- 
dustry and  trade,  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  financial, 
et  cetera. 

Third.  Programs  reference  data  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  purpose  of  as- 
sistance programs,  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility, information  contact,  authorizing 
legislation,  and  the  administering 
agency. 

Fourth.  Programs  status  data  involv- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  usage  of 
various  aid  programs,  the  status  of  obli- 
gated funds,  the  names  and  numbers  of 
communities  involved,  et  cetera. 

There  are,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  a 
number  of  information  sources  already 
developing.  The  study  I  propose  will 
survey  this  growing  field;  determine 
what  action  is  needed  to  merge  or  other- 
wise synthesize  these  other  information 
sources  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort; 
identify  gaps  in  existing  information 
sources;  and  provide  for  the  collection 
and  indexing  of  whatever  necessarj-  ad- 
ditional information  is  needed  to  fill 
those  gaps. 

Once  the  input  design  is  detennined 
and  data  collected,  construction  of  an 
information  system  would  readily  follow. 
This  system  would  be  capable  of  up-to- 
date  storage,  retrieval,  and  printing  of 
relevant  information.  It  would  be 
manned  by  skilled  personnel,  for  inter- 
pretation and  evaluation  of  the  Infor- 
mation, which  would  enable  State  and 
community  officials  to  select  most  in- 
telligently those  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  which  best  serve  their  in- 
terests. 

The  study  will  give  us  a  definitive  an- 
swer about  the  construction  of  such  a 
system.  The  answer  will  depend  in  part 
on  whether  the  costs  of  constructing  it 
are  less  than  the  fiscal  and  social  costs 
involved  in  continuing  as  we  do  now. 
Thus,  the  study  would  consider  the  de- 
sign of  alternative  information  systems, 
varying  in  complexity,  provide  cost  es- 
timates for  each,  and  compare  the  costs 
to  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  intro- 
duction of  such  systems. 

The  system  I  visualize  would  be  de- 
centralized in  nature.  But  careful  study 
is  needed  to  determine  how  many  satel- 
lite centers  should  be  established,  where 
they  should  be  located,  and  whether  the 
overall  system  would  best  be  operated 


under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Housinf  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Census,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  or  some 
other  Goverrmient  agency. 

An  Information  system  of  the  type  I 
propose  need  not  be  limited  solely  to  of- 
fering data  on  Federal  programs.  By 
keeping  a  record  of  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  various  communi- 
ties, it  should  be  possible  for  communi- 
ties to  learn  from  the  system  what  pro- 
grams other  communities  are  devel- 
oping, and  then  to  profit  from  their 
experiences.  This  will  further  reduce  the 
cost  and  waste  of  our  present  system. 

Moreover,  through  data  phones  and 
other  link-ups.  the  system  would  be  cap- 
able of  providing  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  better  measure  of 
the  needs  and  performances  of  the  cities. 
States,  and  regions  operating  under  these 
programs.  This  information,  perhaps 
similar  to  the  community  profiles  being 
developed  by  OEO,  would  be  available  al- 
most instantly  to  those  authorized  to  re- 
quest information  from  It. 

This  would  facilitate  legislative  over- 
sight, as  well  as  making  possible  speedy 
and  more  accurate  adjustment  of  aid 
programs  to  meet  existing  needs. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  study 
consider  the  possible  political  problems 
which  may  arise,  and  how  we  can  pre- 
serve the  existing,  desirable  relationships 
between  city  and  State  officials.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  administration  of- 
ficials. 

I  consider  it  also  Important  to  stress 
that  this  system  I  propose  would  be  used 
as  an  aid  to  the  decisionmaking  respon- 
sibilities of  public  officials,  and  not  a  re- 
placement. This  has  been  the  great 
revolution  the  computer  has  worked  in 
private  industry:  facilitating  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  by  making  more  and 
reliable  information  available  to  those 
who  must  make  the  decisions. 

Finally,  the  study  of  systems  design 
must  carefully  consider  the  fact  that  the 
system  and  the  information  required  by 
the  system  will  not  remain  static. 
Specific  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
Incremental  development  of  the  system. 
As  program  requirements  change  and 
new  ones  are  added,  the  information 
must  be  reviewed  and  up  dated  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  standardiz- 
ing its  structure  and  collection. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  basic  Idea  is  sound,  and 
the  need  apparent.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  entire  question,  which  I  propose  to- 
day, is  a  prerequisite  to  effective  action. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  seems  to  me  an 
ideal  body  to  carry  out  such  an  investi- 
gation. 

The  Commission  was  established  in 
1959  to  study  ways  and  means  to 
strengthen  our  federal  system,  at  all  of 
the  levels  of  government.  Its  statutoi-y 
mandate  specifically  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  study  and  to  provide  a  forum 
for  discussing  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  study  of  emerging  prob- 
lems requiring  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration. 

Furthermore,  the  staff  of  the  Commls- 
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slon  has  concentrated  its  activities  on 
the  problems  of  Federal-State-local 
relations,  thereby  building  an  expertise 
of  great  help  in  carrying  out  the  study 
I  propose.  And  their  work  has  con- 
sistently been  of  high  quality. 

In  addition,  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  is  uniquely  suited  for  this 
kind  of  study,  because  it  is  both  a  con- 
tinuing agency  and  broadly  representa- 
tive of  all  levels  of  government.  It  is  not 
a  Federal  agency  in  the  usual  sense:  Its 
members  Include  representatives  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  all 
levels  of  government. 

As  Patrick  Healy  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  put  it: 

We  believe  that  the  het°ro£;e'ious  n:\tiire 
of  the  Commission — it  consi.'^ts  of  both 
executives  and  legislatures  representing  all 
levels  of  government — Is  one  of  the  features 
which  allows  it  to  make  lmport:int  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  Intergovernmental 
relations. 

When  this  hybrid  group  of  people  sit  down 
to  consider  the  research  activities  of  the 
Commission,  the  full  Interplay  of  opinions 
and  Interests  creates  a  new  understanding  of 
the  problem  under  discussion.  This  Is  gov- 
ernmental Interaction  at  Its  best,  because  It 
maximizes  the  opportunities  the  Commission 
presents  for  reasonable  men  to  arrive  at  de- 
sirable and  practical  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  intergovernmental  relations  In  our 
Federal  system. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  Com- 
mission. Public  Law  86-388,  already  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Commission  to 
employ  the  technical  consultants  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  study,  and  the 
study  itself  would  dovetail  with  many  of 
the  other  studies  and  reports  that  the 
Commission  is  currently  engaged  in. 
Further,  it  already  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  a  study. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  study  will  lead 
to  quick  implementation  of  an  advanced 
Information  system  for  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  decision- 
making. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  belief  that  it  is 
not  the  multiplicity  of  Federal  programs 
which  has  led  to  the  crisis  of  federalism. 
These  programs  have  all  resulted  from 
specific  needs  and  are  all  tailored,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  meeting  these  needs 
with  new  financial  and  personnel  re- 
sources. The  crisis  of  federalism  has  re- 
sulted from  a  reliance  upon  managerial 
techniques  which  our  industries — the 
world's  best — rejected  years  ago. 

We  will  go  far  toward  our  goal  of  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans  if  we  make 
modem  computer  technology  available 
to  State  and  local  ofiBcials,  for  it  is  these 
ofQcials  who  must  plan  for  and  carry  out 
the  programs  designed  to  bring  this  bet- 
ter life  about.  k 

Mr.  President,  I  asKlunanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  joint  rl^lution  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  two  statements 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  two  statements,  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110)  to 
authorize  a  study  and  investigation  of 


ill  formation  service  systems  for  States 
end  l.icalities  designed  to  enable  such 
Stcttes  ar.d  localities  to  participate  more 
eJfectively  in  federally  assisted  programs 
and  to  provide  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  better  measure  of  State  and 
local  needs  and  performance  under  these 
program.';,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Ma.'^sachusetts,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  it.-;  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  eind  or- 
d.M-e'i  to  be  tnintcil  in  the  Record,  as 
folio  vv^: 

SJ.  Rrs.  no 

Wi':.-:JS.  opunn:m  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral nsa.jtarice  progranis  for  tlie  develop- 
mci-.i  cf  physical,  social,  and  economic  re- 
sources In  States  find  loc.il  ccmmunities  re- 
quire, an  effective  communicition  and  In- 
formi"on  syslem  ennbiing  .State  and  local 
officiils  T .)  identify  and  order  their  resource 
needs  and  proeram  objectives  .^nd  to  deter- 
mine which  of  aval'  bie  Fe-ierrl  programs 
are  be.st.  det;gi;eJ  to  meet  tho-se  n?cds  and 
objectives; 

Wherea^',  in  recent  years  th.re  !>  i-s  been  an 
ever-increasins;  grswth  in  the  si?"  .-^nd  com- 
ple.xity  of  activity  at  all  leve'.s  of  government 
to  meet  growing  public  needs,  vvtiile  State 
and  local  revenue  resources  have  become  less 
responsive  to  economic  growth  and  are  In- 
adetjuate  to  meet  such  public  needs; 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  Federal  pro- 
grams has  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  growth  In  the  Informational 
capability  of  State  and  local  officials  to  make 
best  use  of  programs  of  Federal  assistance  In 
meeting  community  needs; 

Whereas  State  and  local  officials  have  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  Information  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  define  adequately  the  areas 
of  community  need,  to  assign  priorities 
among  such  areas  of  need,  and  to  choose 
among  the  available  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  In  order  to  receive  ma.s,imum  bene- 
fit from  such  programs;  and 

Whereas  scientific  advances  in  computer 
and  Information  retrieval  technology  repre- 
sent a  major  new  capability  which  may  have 
important  applications  to  the  development 
of  a  modem  Intergovermnental  information 
system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o.  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

(a)  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Initiate  and  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  Investigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  diverse  types  of  Information  Inter- 
change presently  In  existence  between  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governmental  units; 

(b)  the  Cormnlssion  is  authorized  to  study 
and  Investigate  the  desirability  of  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  information  systems 
utilizing  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment, and  other  forms  of  advanced  Informa- 
tion technology,  which  systems  would  be 
capable  of  collecting,  storing,  evaluating, 
retrieving,  sorting,  and  disseminating  the 
relevant  Informaton  necessary  to  enable  the 
officials  of  States  and  localities,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  to  assess  areas  of  community 
need,  assign  priorities  among  such  areas  of 
need,  and  more  effectively  participate  in 
federally  assisted  programs;  and 

(c)  Such  studies  and  investigations  shall 
Include  consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  preservation  of  the  existing  desira- 
ble relationships  between  the  levels  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  presently  available 
service  systems  can  Improve  the  utilization 
of  modern  techniques  of  program  planning 
and  other  aids  to  decisionmaking  by  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments  with  respect 
to  applications  for  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams; 


(3)  the  type  and  quality  of  Information 
presently  in  existence  and  the  type  of  in- 
formation required  by  systems  embodying 
increasing  utilization  of  present  computer 
and  communications  technologies; 

(4)  the  best  means  by  which  various  types 
of  information  service  systems  can  collect, 
store,  evaluate,  sort,  retrieve,  and  disseminate 
the  information; 

(5)  the  cost  of  developing,  constructing, 
and  operating  such  systems; 

(6)  the  most  desirable  location  of  authority 
for  the  operation  of  such  systems  at  the 
various  levels  of  government; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  such  various  sys- 
tems might  be  employed  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  President  with  a  better  measure  of 
State  and  local  needs  and  performance  under 
these  federally  assisted  programs; 

(8)  the  application  of  advanced  technology 
to  assure  the  possibility  of  subsequent  ex- 
pansion and  modification  of  such  systems  if 
eventually  necessary;  and 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  such  systems  once 
developed  would  be  used  by  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Sec.  2,  In  addition  to  the  authority  granted 
herein,  the  Commission,  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorlzed^ty  this  Joint  resolution,  may  utilize 
any  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "Ati  Act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission dh  Intergovernmental  Relations,"  ap- 
proved ^ptember  24,  1959   (73  Stat.  703). 

Sec.  3!  The  Commission  may  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  such  In- 
terim reports  as  It  deems  to  be  proper.  The 
Commission  shall  transmit  Its  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  Such  final  report  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
and  Us  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
measures  as  It  may  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  two  statements  is  as 
follows : 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  At  your  request, 
we  have  made  a  preliminary  examination  of 
how  modern  technology  may  be  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  efforts  of  state  and  local  officials 
to  secure  aid  under  federal  programs  for  such 
purpKDses  as  education,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  community  facilities.  These  are  pro- 
grams intended  to  provide  National  Assist- 
ance for  Individual  and  Area  Development 
(NAIAD). 

Our  preliminary  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

The  design  and  implementation  of  a  com- 
puter-based NAIAD  system  Is  now  feasible. 

The  key  problems  are  Institutional,  not 
technical.  They  relate  to  managerial  respon- 
sibility for,  and  prlvUege  of  access  to,  the 
system. 

1 .    STATEMENT  OP  PROBLEM 

The  problems  here  to  be  explored  are  the 
following: 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  a  modern 
NAIAD  system? 

What  unusual  system  considerations  may 
arise  from  the  requirements  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  branches  for  Information 
essential  to  their  differing  but  coordinate 
roles? 

2.    OBJECTIVES    OP    NAIAD    SYSTEM 

In  the  present  context,  the  NAIAD  system 
comprises  the  entire  body  of  men,  skills,  data, 
and  machines  needed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objectives.  Much  of  the  work  will  be 
done,  as  now,  by  trained  professional  people, 
applying  their  knowledge  with  great  skill 
to  very  Ill-defined  problem  areas.  That  which 
may    change    Is    the    support    given    these 
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people  by  providing  them  more  complete, 
more  accurate,  and  more  timely  information, 
and  by  performing  computations  and  simula- 
tions possible  only  with  modern  computer- 
based  technology. 

Most  computer-based  systems  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  objectives  such  as 
lower  cost  or  increased  efficiency  In  accom- 
plishing some  specific  agency  mission.  The 
NAIAD  system,  extending  into  a  number  of 
agencies  and  serving  Legislative  as  well  as 
Executive  interests,  will  necessarily  have 
broader  objectives.  These  are  as  follows: 

To  facilitate  the  flow  of  Information  on  aid 
programs  relevant  to  the  specific  purposes 
of  the  interested  federal,  state  and  local 
officials. 

The  NAIAD  system  must  have  within  It- 
self, or  readily  available  to  Itself,  Informa- 
tion descriptive  of  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity seeking  aid,  and  of  the  entire  range 
of  federal  aid  programs.  Upon  demand,  the 
system  should  be  able  to  retrieve  all  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
that  specific  community.  As  experience  is 
gained  in  handling  requests,  it  may  later  be 
possible  to  assign  the  task  of  performing 
various  kinds  of  analyses  to  the  NAIAD  sys- 
tem. These  might  Include  projection  of 
socl')economlc  trends  and  analyses  of  cost- 
beneflt  ratios,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of 
financ'al  Justification  of  projects.  By  these 
means,  it  should  be  possible  to  match  more 
effectively  federal  aid  with  the  evolving  needs 
of  the  community. 

To  provide  the  Executive  branch  with  in- 
formation for  monitoring  agency  and  pro- 
gram performance,  and  for  correcting  de- 
fects In  the  law  or  in  Its  administration. 

The  NAIAD  system  should  assist  the  agency 
operating  a  program  to  do  so  with  greater 
speed  and  effectiveness.  It  should  permit  the 
Executive  to  coordinate  more  effectively  the 
various  forms  of  aid  flowing  into  a  given 
community.  Through  analysis,  the  system 
could  determine  socioeconomic  profiles  of  the 
various  communities  to  aid  In  monitoring 
their  social  and  economic  health.  Compara- 
tive analyses  might  then  be  prepared  showing 
the  "State  of  the  Community,"  and  project- 
ing future  conditions  In  these  communities 
under  various  policy  assumptions. 

To  provide  Congress  with  tools  for  serving 
Its  constituents,  for  facilitating  legislative 
oversight,  and  for  adjusting  aid  programs  to 
meet  evolving  social  and  economic  needs. 

Despite  the  various  forms  of  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Executive,  Members  of  Congress 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  provide  a  link 
between  constituents  or  communities  seeking 
aid  and  the  various  agencies  offering  aid. 
The  NAIAD  system  should  speed  and  facil- 
itate the  service  thus  provided,  and  lessen 
the  burdens  of  such  casework  on  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs. 

At  the  level  of  national  policy,  the  system 
should  enable  Congress  to  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  operating  agencies,  the  progress 
of  the  various  programs,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  various  communities.  The  compara- 
tive analyses  prepared  by  the  system  should 
facilitate  planning  for  an  ever  more  effective 
and  equitable  distribution  of  federal  aid, 

3.  discussion  or  data  requirements 
The  key  to  a  successful  system  Is  Its  store 
of  readily  available  information.  To  achieve 
Its  objectives,  the  NAIAD  system  must  have 
access  to  a  large  body  of  structured,  up-to- 
date  information,  ranging  from  census  data, 
to  maps  and  photographs  showing  land  use, 
to  application  forms  for  the  various  pro- 
grams. Certain  data  are  needed  to  explain 
programs,  to  establish  qualifications,  or  to 
guide  Implementation.  Other  data  are  needed 
to  perform  analyses  or  to  predict  trends. 
The  data,  provided  by  federal,  state,  county, 
municipal,  and  private  agencies,  need  not  be 
physically  present  In  one  place,  so  long  as 
adequate  references  are  available  to  where 
the  actual  information  can  be  found  and 
retrieved. 


Major  classes  of  data  encompassed  by  the 
NAIAD  system  would  be  of  four  kinds: 

Socio-economic  Data:  Demographic,  In- 
come distribution,  education,  law  enforce- 
ment, health  and  welfare,  etc. 

Community  Resources  Data:  Labor  force 
and  employment,  industry  and  trade,  trans- 
portation, bousing  and  community  facili- 
ties,  land  use  and  zoning,  financial,  etc. 

Programs  Reference  Data:  Nature  and  pur- 
pose of  aid,  conditions  of  eligibility,  infor- 
mation contact,  authorizing  and  other  rele- 
vant legislation,   administering  agency,   etc. 

Programs  Status  Data:  Nature  and  extent 
of  usage  of  various  aid  programs,  status  of 
approved  and  obligated  funds  by  program 
and  by  community,  names  and  number  of 
communities  Involved,  number  of  families 
or  Individuals  affected,  physical  status  of 
facilities  being  built  or  renewed,  etc. 

4.  development  or  the  naiad  system 

Requests  for  aid  presently  flow  from  In- 
terested officials  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
to  the  Executive  agencies  and  Congress.  With 
careful  planning,  it  should  be  possible  to 
design  a  computer-based  system  which  pre- 
serves essential  relationships  between  con- 
stituents. Congressmen,  and  agencies.  As 
shown  In  Figure  1,  the  NAIAD  system  would 
function  at  the  Interface  between  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  flows  of  informa- 
tion, advice,  and  funds  would  then  be  facil- 
itated by  the  capabilities  for  data  storage, 
retrieval  and  analysis  provided  by  the  sys- 
tem. This  central  (and  sensitive)  location, 
however,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  considera- 
tions relating  to  managerial  responsibility, 
privilege  of  access,  and  evolutionary  devel- 
opment of  the  system. 

Who  shall  develop  and  operate  the  NAIAD 
system? 

Two  of  the  criteria  for  testing  alternative 
organizations  for  managing  the  system  are: 

(a)  Understanding  of  the  political  process 
and  competence  in  applying  computer  tech- 
nology, 

(b)  Catholicity  of  Interest  extending 
across  the  entire  range  of  federal  aid  pro- 
grams,   present   and    potential. 

The  choices  for  management  Include  a 
not-for-profit  organization  (e.g.,  Brookings 
Institution),  a  "trade  association"  (e.g.,  U.S. 
Congress  of  Mayors ) ,  or  an  agency  within 
the  Executive   branch. 

While  certain  not-for-proflts  -  can  meet 
these  criteria,  they  may  be  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept managerial  responsibility.  "Trade  asso- 
ciations" may  lack  experience  in  developing 
computer-based  systems.  A  number  of  the 
Executive  agencies  meet  the  first  require- 
ment, but  only  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
meets  both  requirements.  One  possibility  is 
for  implementation  and  operation  to  be  han- 
dled under  the  general  direction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  with  the  advice  of  an 
Interagency  team  drawn  both  from  those 
departments  havinj  operating  responsibility 
and  from  the  Advisory  CommiEslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  objective  would 
be  a  government- wide  sj-stem  operating 
from  a  common  data  base,  with  each  of  the 
operating  agencies.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  Congress  using  only  those  data  and 
computer  programs  related  to  Its  purposes. 
State  and  local  officials  could  continue  to 
deal,  as  they  do  now.  with  agencies  having 
responsibility  for  specific  programs. 

Who  shall  have  access  to  what  kinds  of 
Information? 

The  system  will  include  a  wide  variety  of 
Information,  some  of  wliich  should  be  acces- 
sible only  to  certain  users.  Privilege  of  access 
Impinges  heavily  on  the  needs  and  roles  of 
Executive  versus  Legislative,  of  department 
level  versus  agency  level  within  the  Execu- 
tive and  of  agency  level  versus  state  or  local 
planning  officials.  Also  Involved  here  is  the 
need  for  preventing  disclosure  of  confidential 
or  proprietary  Information^ — a  privy  relation- 
ship  required   by   law — which   will   etiongly 


influence  the  degree  of  system  centralization, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  and  methods  for 
access.  Finally,  the  distinctive  needs  of  Con- 
gress for  Information  and  confidentiality  may 
well  lead  to  two  separate  but  similar  sys- 
tems, with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  having 
overall  cognizance  of  the  system  used  by  the 
Executive;  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  for  that  used 
by  the  Legislative. 

How  might  the  system  evolve? 

The  NAIAD  system  should  be  implemented 
in  stages  as  follows : 

(a)  -^tage  1: 

Formulation  of  system  concept. 
Definition  of  requirements  of  information 
within  the  system. 

(b)  Stage  2:  Development  of  capability 
for  storing  and  retrieving  data  to  service  re- 
quests for  aid,  and  for  reporting  status  of 
aid  programs. 

(c)  Stage  3:  Expansion  In  capability  of 
system  to  perform  trend  projections,  cost- 
benefit  analyses,  etc. 

As  experience  is  gained,  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  analysis  may  be  done  on  the  com- 
puter. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  Implementing 
and  operating  the  system  will  be  involved  in 
preparing  and  maintaining  the  various  flies 
of  Information.  Changes  will  occur  In  laws. 
In  regulations,  in  agency  organizations.  In 
programs.  In  community  needs,  and  in  tech- 
nology. The  system  design  should  be  such  as 
to  permit  easy  modification  and  expansion 
of  computer  programs  and  of  the  data  flies. 
This  means  that  additional  pressures  will  be 
created  for  standardiizing  the  structuring  and 
collection  of  data  in  the  several  levels  of 
government. 

I  do  hope  that  these  comments  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  prei>aring  the  legislation 
you  desire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Abraham  R.vtz, 
Manager  of  Economic  Analysis. 

Computers   and  thk   Public   Welfare,   Law 
Enforcement,   Social   Services   and   Data 
Banks 
(By  Harold  R.  Johnson,  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Telecommunications  Management.  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President) 
I.  introduction 
During  the  past  three  years  major  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  which  provides  for  an 
Increasing  orientation  of  our  national  effort 
towards  Improving  the  quality  of  American 
Ufe. 

As  a  nation,  one  of  our  major  concerns  Is 
to  provide  an  environment  In  which  the 
benefits  of  our  society  are  increasingly  avail- 
able to  all  of  our  people. 

A  large  portion  of  our  national  product  Is 
being  devoted  to  new  programs  aimed  at  bet- 
ter support  of  the  health  and  welfare  de- 
mands of  our  nation.  We  are  currently  de- 
voting well  over  $100  billion  a  year  to  this 
Important  sector  of  our  economy. 

Federal  grant-ir.-aid  programs  devoted  prl- 
m.-'rily  to  the  fields  of  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tion and  law  enforcement  assistance  have  in- 
creased sharply.  The  participation  of  the 
Federal  government  In  these  programs  has 
risen  from  about  $4.1  billion  In  1957  to  nearly 
815  billion  in  the  current  year.  Further  In- 
creases in  Federal  support  are  projected. 

To  be  effective,  our  national  programs  In 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  require  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  activities.  Computer- 
communications  technology  can  provide 
major  assistance  In  achieving  this  coopera- 
tion and  in  furthering  our  national  objectives 
in  tills  field. 

U.    NATIONAL    OBJECTI\'ES 

The  President's  message  on  "Crime  In 
America",  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
Feoru.iiy  C,  1967,  underlined  the  fact  that 
■public  order  is  the  first  business  of  govern- 
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ment"  and  presented  a  -wide  ranging  program 
in  whicb  local  government,  State  government 
and  Federal  government  can  cooperate  to  ob- 
literate crime  from  our  nation. 

The  Importance  of  health  and  education  to 
the  national  welfare  was  underlined  In  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1967  .  .  .  "Nothing  ts  more  funda- 
mental to  all  we  seek  than  our  programs  In 
health  and  education." 

The  President's  message  on  health  and 
education  alao  underlined  the  challenge  to 
the  nation  to  do  a  better  Job  In  achieving 
national  objectives.  "Today,  we  face  major 
challenges  of  organization  and  evaluation. 
If  our  new  projects  Eire  to  be  eHectlve,  we 
must  have  the  people  to  run  them,  and  the 
facilities  to  support  them.  We  must  encour- 
age states  and  localities  to  plan  more  effec- 
tively and  comprehensively  for  their  growing 
needs  and  to  measure  their  progress  towards 
meeting  those  needs." 

The  crime  rate,  continuously  rising — tak- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  national  wealth  to 
try  to  control. 

Education — soaring  enrollments  and  re- 
quirements for  teachers — higher  costs  per 
student — the  need  for  more  facilities,  for  new 
methods,  for  reaching  more  people. 

HeaJth — rising  costs — marked  Increase  in 
mental  illness — Inadequate  hospital  facil- 
ities— stagnation  in  the  numbers  of  doctors 
and  nurses  relative  to  the  population. 

Welfare — the  challenge  of  helping  our 
aging  citizens — of  coping  with  the  programs 
of  the  underprivileged — of  dealing  with  a  de- 
mand by  our  citizens  for  better,  more  rapid 
service. 

The  extensivencss  and  the  range  of  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Federal.  State  and 
local  governments  who  are  seeking  to  re- 
spond to  the  national  challenge  in  the  field 
of  Improved  education,  social  services  and 
law  enforcement  activity  is  notable.  All  of 
these  efforts  underline  a  close  p.irtnersliip 
and  extremely  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween Federal,  State  and  local  governments. 

m.    NEW     ENVIRONMENT    FOR    COMPUTER 
COMMUNICATIONS    SYSTTMS 

The  major  shift  In  social  demands  and  na- 
tional priorities  discussed  above  coupled  with 
the  establishment  of  national  objectives 
which  require  extensive  cooperation  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  clearly 
presents  a  new  environment  for  computer- 
communications  systems  within  the  United 
States. 

These  new  national  objectives  and  prior- 
ities, together  with  advancing  technology  in 
the  computer-communications  field  present 
a  need  for  major  Improvements  in  the  tech- 
nological support  of  our  national  objectives. 
Specifically: 

There  Is  a  need  for  Increased  efficiency  In 
the  liaison  between  employees  and  data  cen- 
ters of  State  and  Federal  agencies.  Computer 
communications  complexes  can  provide  this 
Increased  efficiency. 

There  is  a  need  for  Improvements  In  the 
decision  making  processes  and  a  structuring 
of  Information  flow  so  that  routine  deter- 
minations can  be  made  against  programmed 
criteria  within  supporting  information  sys- 
tems and  at  prescribed  (decision  levels. 

In  certain  areas,  such  as  law  enforcement, 
medicine,  social  security,  and  education, 
there  is  a  need  for  Joint  Federal-State  com- 
puter communications  networks  which  can 
apply  nevn,_ technology  to  improving  the  man- 
agement of  major  national  programs  in  these 
areas. 

rV.    ANALYSIS    OP   THE    ENVIRONMENT 

The  development  of  national  computer- 
communications  complexes  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement,  social  services  and  public 
welfare  generally  Is  at  present  In  a  very  early 
stage.  What  we  see  now  In  the  way  of  opera- 
tional systems  are  in  fact  only  limited  appli- 
cations Of  technology.  Within  the  next  five 
years  computer  communications  complexes 


will  be  extensively  employed  throughout  this 
country  to  provide  greatly  improved  services 
to  our  nation,  not  only  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement,  social  services  and  public  wel- 
fare, but  also  in  a  great  many  other  fields 
In  which  national  Interests  exist. 

Kven  at  this  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  is  possible,  however,  to  carry  out 
some  analysis  of  the  environment  for  com- 
puter-coinmunicaciona    complexes. 

Integrated  Systems. — It  is  quite  clear  that 
In  fields  such  as  law  enforcement,  education 
and  medicine  and  some  other  elements  of 
social  welfare,  nation-wide  computer  com- 
munications complexes  wiil  develop  to  link 
together  Federal,  regional,  and  State  data 
banks  with  complete  flexibility.  In  most 
cases,  these  computer-communications  com- 
plexes will  provide  for  time  sharing,  com- 
puter utility  type  operation. 

Nature  of  Baaic  Information. — Studies 
done  by  the  State  of  California  and  the  State 
of  Nebraska  provide  a  basis  to  appraise  the 
extent  of  data  entry  points  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  systems  under  discussion. 
Based  upon  Information  taken  In  these 
studies,  it  is  quite  clear  that  long  term  in- 
formation exchange  requirements  will  In- 
clude wide  band  data  and  Image  transmis- 
sion and  that  data  entry  points  may  ulti- 
mately Involve  more  than  10,000  terminals 
throughout  the  nation. 

Information  Flow  Patterns. — The  pattern 
of  Information  flow  between  Federal,  State, 
local  and  private  elements  of  our  economy 
was  carefully  analyzed  In  the  study  of  Cali- 
fornia information  systems  done  by  Lock- 
heed. Other  than  Income  tax  data  and  cer- 
tain social  welfare  Information,  the  Informa- 
tion Is  generally  concentrated  at  Federal  or 
State  field  offices  prior  to  relay  to  a  Federal 
agency  or  data  center.  A  hierarchy  of  com- 
putational and  data  processing  complexes, 
time  shared,  both  at  the  State  and  at  the 
Federal  computer  commumcations  complex 
seems  likely  to  develop. 

Trends  in  State  and  Federal  Automated 
Systems. — The  growth  In  use  of  data  proc- 
essing systems,  both  within  the  state  and 
Federal  governments,  has  been  little  short 
of  spectacular  over  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  important  to  note  here  that  even  though 
applications  to  date  have  been  growing  at  an 
extremely  rapid  rate,  even  faster  growth  may 
occur  in  the  future.  Basis  for  this  observa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  to  date  most  govern- 
ment applications  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment have  concentrated  on  well-defined 
clerical  operations  In  the  financial  and  ac- 
counting fields.  We  are  only  now  beginning 
to  see  the  application  of  real  time  intergov- 
ernmental computer  communications  com- 
plexes and  these  are  beginning  to  develop 
fresh  concepts  of  Information  handling 
which  may  further  spur  growth. 

Trends  in  Communications  and  Data 
Transmission. — Since  we  are  dealing  with 
computer  communications  complexes,  it  Is 
worthwhile  looking  at  the  communications 
side  of  the  coin  also,  to  analyze  tlie  trends 
In  this  element  of  the  system.  Over  ail,  the 
transmission  of  data  on  our  domestic  com- 
munications system  will,  by  1980,  be  a  more 
important  element  of  the  service  demand 
pattern  than  voice  transmissions.  Tlae 
trends  appear  even  more  sharply  In  the 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  voice  and  data 
communications  within  tiie  Federal  tele- 
communications system.  In  the  last  two 
years,  data  transmission  within  the  Federal 
telecommunications  system  have  grown  by 
more  than  155"  ,  while  voice  has  grown 
about  11";  . 

Grou'th  in  Private  Liries  Systems. — The 
growth  in  priv.ite  lines  systems  operated  ex- 
clusively in  support  of  the  State  government 
functions  is  also  Important  in  the  analysis 
of  the  environment  in  which  computer  com- 
munications ..y^'ems  may  operate  in  the 
next  few  j-«T.r?.  More  than  30  states  already 
operate  or  plui  to  operate  private  line  sys- 


tems exclusively  for  State  government  busi- 
ness. This  is  an  Important  factor  in  overall 
system  design. 

V.    HOW    NATIONAL    SYSTEMS    DEVELOP 

The  development  of  national  systems  In 
any  field  Is  a  highly  complex  process.  In  the 
field  of  health,  education  and  welfare  the 
process  of  reaching  national  consensus, 
focusing  on  national  requirements  and  ar- 
ticulating national  goals  is  particularly  in- 
tricate. What  is  presented  here  is  a  very 
much  oversimplified  summary  of  the  socio- 
logical and  political  activities  which  must 
take  place  before  technology  in  general  and 
computer-communications  technology  In 
particular  can  be  applied  effectively  to  im- 
proving the  social  welfare,  education  and 
law    enforcement   activities    of   the    nation: 

Importance  of  State  and  Local  Action  in 
the  Requirements  Phase. — All  of  the  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  educa- 
tion and  law  enforcement  discussed  here 
impact  upon  every  citizen  of  our  Nation.  Re- 
quirements accordingly  are  felt  and  expressed 
first  at  the  local  level.  Situations  which  be- 
come Intolerable  locally  and  which  are  be- 
yond local  solutions  are  presented  at  the 
national  level  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate.  At  this  stage,  na- 
tional solutions  can  begin  to  develop. 

Development  of  National  Systems. — Per- 
haps no  single  factor  underlines  the  impor- 
tance of  early  design  attention  to  national 
system  than  does  a  full  understanding  of 
the  time  required  to  carry  out  a  full  cycle 
of  national  systems  development.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider 
briefly  the  major  milestones  involved  in  the 
development  of  a  national  system: 

National  Goals. — These  usually  involve  a 
Presidential  message  on  the  importance  to 
the  nation  of  the  functional  area  concerned. 
A  legislative  recommendation  from  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  usually  ensues  for  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Legislative  Action. — In  the  development  of 
a  national  system  the  Congress  will  normally 
be  required  to  vote  some  funding  support, 
either  in  the  form  of  direct  program  funding 
or  grant-in-aid  support  activity.  This  meaJis 
a  series  of  hearings  and  careful  evaluation 
of  the  need  before  an  Act  of  Congress  Is 
passed  and  provisions  made  for  financial 
support. 

Development  of  State  and  Regional  Sys- 
tems.— It  is  seldom  that  a  program  Is 
launched  on  the  national  scene  initially. 
More  often,  the  Congress  provides  financial 
support  for  the  development  of  State  and 
regional  services  in  the  law  enforcement 
areas.  In  the  educational  areas  and  in  other 
areas  of  public  welfare.  Only  after  these 
State  and  regional  support  systems  have  fully 
developed  does  it  become  worthwhile  to  be- 
gin integration  of  such  systems  into  na- 
tional computer  communications  complexes. 

Development  of  National  Systems. — Once 
the  advantages  of  integrating  a  series  of 
State  or  regional  data  banks  with  those 
available  within  the  Federal  government  be- 
comes apparent,  planning  can  begin  on  na- 
tional systems.  Often  It  Is  possible  to  effect 
major  savings  by  properly  planning  these  na- 
tional systems  so  that  computational  and 
communications  requirements  are  consoli- 
dated. Responsibilities  in  the  area  of  plan- 
ning, operation,  administration  and  finance 
also  need  to  be  detailed  carefully  in  the  na- 
tional system  design. 

VI.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPUTER  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMPLEXES  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT    AND    SOCIAL    SERVICES 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  law  enforce- 
ment and  social  services,  some  significant 
advances  have  been  made  In  the  develop- 
ment of  nation-wide  computer  communica- 
tions complexes. 

In  law  enforcement,  a  full  scale  nation- 
wide system  time  shared   between  Federal 
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government  and  State  agencies  is  cuirently 
in  operation.  This  system  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  a  computer  utility  type  application  of 
data  processing  within  the  Federal-State- 
local  government  complex. 

A  nationwide  network  Is  In  operation  to 
support  the  flow  of  information  required  in 
Medicare  and  Social  Security.  This  system 
does  not  yet  provide  for  the  most  advanced 
time  sharing  techniques,  like  time  service 
and  direct  access,  that  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  law  enforcement  medium.  Further 
improvements  are  sure  to  come. 

In  the  field  of  education,  educational  tele- 
vision is  leadmg  the  way  In  the  development 
of  nationwide  systems.  Plans  have  been 
drawn  for  a  series  of  nationwide  educational 
television  transconnects  within  the  coming 
year.  Somewhat  further  in  the  future,  it  Is 
possible  that  communications  technology 
may  be  used  for  transconnectlon  of  ETV  sta- 
tions. Ultimately  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
information  networks  presently  provided  for 
television  exchange  only  will  be  extended  to 
provide  a  range  of  computer  communications 
transconnectlons  as  well  as  voice  intercon- 
nections between  the  major  centers  of  edu- 
cation within  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  welfare,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  development  of  nationwide  com- 
puter communications  complexes,  although 
a  number  of  state  systems  have  been  under- 
taken throughout  the  nation.  In  this  field, 
national  systems  wouldseem  to  be  four  or 
five  years  in  the  future. 

vn.      LAW      ENFORCEMENT A      CASE      STUDY      IN 

NATIONAL    SYSTEMS    DEVELOPMENT 

The  FBI  has  developed  a  nationwide  in- 
formation system  to  serve  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  The  sys- 
tem is  real  time,  time  shared  computer  com- 
munications complex.  The  hub  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter m  Washington,  D.C. 

Interoperation  With  State  Systems. — The 
new  FBI  National  Crime  Information  System 
operates  on  line  in  real  time  so  as  to  com- 
plement computerized  systems  already  in 
operation  or  planned  for  local  and  State 
law  enforcement  agencies.  When  fully  im- 
plemented the  system  will  provide  a  rapid 
means  of  processing,  storing  and  instantly 
transmitting  vital  police  Information,  na- 
tional in  scope,  to  any  point  in  the  country 
within  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Data  Standards  Developed  Cooperatively. — 
The  development  of  data  transmission  stand- 
ards and  computer  programs  was  undertaken 
as  a  team  effort  by  representatives  of  the 
FBI  with  the  assistance  of  local  and  state 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  The  rules  for  the  operation  of  the 
network  are  thus  a  Joint  product.  Rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  standards  and  specifications 
will  be  essential  in  this  highly  complex  in- 
formation system. 

System  Design  Plans. — The  system  pro- 
vides the  following  capabilities: 

Access  to  the  central  computer  on  time 
shared  basis. 

Direct  access  from  state  and  local  agencies 
throughout  the  nation. 

Full  Information  exchange  and  feedback 
between  Federal,  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Real  time  communications. 

Integration  of  all  necessary  Information 
at  key  decision  points. 

Full  system  flexibility  and  reliability. 

Vm.    CASE    STUDY 

Social  Security  and  Medicare  Computer- 
Communications  Complex. — A  nationwide 
voice  and  data  network  has  been  established 
to  support  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
Computer  services  have  been  interlinked 
with  Federal  Telecommunications  System 
communications  network  so  as  to  provide 
rapid  transmission  and  processing  of  in- 
formation In  this  area. 

Design    Philosophy. — The    Social    Security 


Administration  communications  require- 
ment develops  from  the  policy  of  storing 
in  a  computer (s)  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Headquarters,  Baltimore,  the 
basic  data  indicating  the  social  security 
status  of  every  citizen  with  a  social  security 
registration.  This  now  has  been  extended 
to  equivalent  records  on  all  phases  at  the 
Medicare  program. 

To  keep  in  as  close  as  possible  touch  with 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  registrants,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  estab- 
lished some  725  field  offices  throughout  the 
United  States.  Registrants  visit  or  write  to 
these  field  offices  for  Information  concerning 
their  Social  Security  or  Medicare  status,  or 
to  apply  for  payments  under  the  respective 
programs.  Each  such  Inquiry  or  application 
typically  results  in  a  communication  to  Bal- 
timore, because  all  information  concerning 
the  applicant  Is  stored  there.  This  Is  the 
primary  source  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration communications  requirement 
for  about  225  million  words  per  year  between 
the  field  stations  and  Baltimore. 

Operating  System. — The  volume  originat- 
ing at  any  one  field  station  Is  not  sufficient  to 
Justify  expensive,  high  speed  facilities.  Con- 
sequently, each  field  station  is  equipped  with 
a  Model  33  (or  35)  teletypewrlter(s) ,  with 
automatic  transmitters,  that  transmit  or 
receive  at  100  words  i>er  minute.  The  field 
originated  traffic  Is  concentrated  by  the  ARS 
Message  Switching  Computer  and  written 
on  magnetic  tape  at  either  Romney  or  Ber- 
wick, or  both.  Prom  here  it  is  sent  via  high 
speed,  dedicated  circuits  to  Baltimore,  where 
it  is  received  on  magnetic  tape  ready  for 
input  to  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
computer  without  conversion. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  also 
maintains  magnetic  tape  to  magnetic  tape 
transmissions  systems  from  the  National 
Blue  Cross  Headquarters  to  Baltimore.  This 
further  extends  the  communication  capabil- 
ity. 

Outlook  for  the  Future. — Soclsd  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  this  area  requires  commu- 
nications support  for  activities  Involving  ap- 
proximately 19  million  persons  over  the  age 
of  65.  The  initial  plan  Involving  a  mixture 
of  Federal  Government  facilities  and  facil- 
ities operated  by  the  Blue  Cross  Association 
is  capable  of  meeting  immediate  require- 
ments. In  the  long  term,  a  more  expeditious 
means  of  coordinating  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  Medicare  subscribers  and  for 
validating  claims  and  carrying  out  fiscal  ac- 
tivities will  be  needed. 

nt.    THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    OTHER    NATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 

Other  than  the  areas  of  law  enforcement 
and  Medicare /Social  Security  the  develop- 
ment Of  national  systems  Is  In  an  early  stage. 
It  is  clear  that  such  additional  national  re- 
quirements as  do  develop  will  ultimately  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  their  relationship 
to  such  national  networks  as  the  Advanced 
Record  System  and  other  elements  of  the 
National  Communications  System.  The  pat- 
tern of  typical  subsystem  activity  in  the  field 
of  welfare  and  social  services  is  summarized 
below. 

Education  Communications  Systems. — Led 
by  educational  television.  State  educational 
communications  networks  ar-?  expanding 
rapidly.  With  the  advent  of  communications 
satellite  systems,  national  network  support 
education  is  a  distinct  possibility  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Health. — No  national  networks  involving 
complete  Interconnection  of  computers  has 
been  developed  In  the  health  and  welfare 
field.  Advanced  development  activity  is  un- 
der way,  directed  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

Drug  Administration. — An  FTS  network 
has  been  established  to  provide  a  quick  re- 
action capability  In  connection  with  the  Ad- 
verse Reactions  Program. 


Water  Pollution. — The  Advanced  Record 
System  is  being  used  in  connection  with 
remote  sensors  to  monitor  water  pKJilutlon 
In  certain  rivers  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis. 

X.   CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare,  education 
and  law  enforcement,  the  trends  toward 
cooperating  programs  between  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  are  tending  to 
support  development  of  Intergovernmental 
nationwide  systems,  which  can  bring  the 
full  benefit  of  technology  to  bear  on  these 
important  problems.  Trends  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activity  clearly 
Indicate  the  growing  Interdependence  and 
interrelationship  among  agencies. 

The  growth  in  population  and  social  de- 
mand is  being  met  generally  throughout  the 
nation  by  conversion  to  automatic  data 
processing  systems  and  by  Interconnection 
of  those  systems.  Over-all,  the  outlook  for 
computer  communications  complexes  Is  one 
of  Increasing  importance  to  the  realization 
of  national  objectives  and  to  the  effective- 
ness of  government  at  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  STILL 
FERTILE  AND  CREATIVE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
August  27,  Howard  K.  Smith,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Star,  had  some  kind 
things  to  say  about  the  Department  of 
State,  noting  that  it  Is  still  fertile  and 
creative.  It  is  a  column  which  says  things 
that  should  be  said  far  more  often,  for 
it  is  not  widely  realized  or  accepted  that 
our  State  Department  has  functioned 
well  and  made  considerable  progress 
during  a  time  in  wliich,  as  Mr.  Smith  put 
it: 

The  world  has  been  not  merely  fluid;  it 
has  been  raging  with  riptides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Power  and  Progress  at  the  Stats 

Department 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

If  there  is  anything  more  battered  and 
bloodied  than  a  president  In  the  midst  of 
an  unpopular  war,  it  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  niidst  of  any  time.  Somethmg 
kind  ought  to  be  said  about  it  now  and  then. 
not  to  soothe  the  pain,  but  because  there 
are  kind  things  to  say. 

Probably  the  department's  basic  problem 
is  that  it  deals  with  Power.  In  our  permis- 
sive time,  four-letter  words  a»-3  gaining  ac- 
ceptance. But  the  five-letter  word.  Power, 
is  still  a  dirty  word  to  most  Americans.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  it  is  like  Sin:  you  can  choose 
to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  depending  on  your 
strength  of  character.  The  truth  has  not 
been  widely  grasped  that  we  have  no  choice: 
we  have  to  use  Power. 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  State 
Department  has  the  function  of  threatening  ^ 
or  promising  Power — which  is  one  definition 
of  Diplomacy.  The  Power  itself  resides  In 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Tlius  the  State  Department  is  In 
fact  required  to  throw  its  weight  around 
without    having   much   weight   to    throw. 

Its  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  only  department  of  govern- 
ment which  has  no  statistics  to  measure 
Progress  the  way  Mr.  Wirtz  can  with  un- 
employment statistics  or  Mr.  McNamara  can 
with  almost  anything.  Statecraft  is  a  foot- 
ball game  with  no  clear  termination  time. 
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An  act  thft  aeeiiM  foollah  today  can  turn 
out  to  look  wise  a  year  from  now — and  fool- 
ish five  years  from  then.  It  Is  hard  to  say 
when  the  results  are  all  In. 

I^irthermore  the  department  Is  precluded 
from  defending  Itself  by  the  fact  that  It 
deals  with  over  a  hundred  sovereign  naUona 
about  whom  it  cannot  say  harsh  truths  that 
might  explain  away  many  of  Its  own  prob- 
lems. The  State  Department  la  thus  the 
Ideal  target  for  political  freebooters  who 
abound  not  only  In  Congress  but  In  the  Press 
and  in  Academe. 

Undoubtedly  the  stock  criticisms  are  true : 
It  U  probably  overstaffed  In  some  places. 
pushes  too  much  paper  and  Is  often  dilatory. 
Possibly  some  kind  of  Hoover  committee 
ought  to  study  It  for  a  few  years  and  make 
recommendations.  But  the  old  caution  must 
b«  kept  in  mind:  reforming  the  administra- 
tion of  this  department  Is,  as  Its  defenders 
say.  a  little  like  performing  an  appendectomy 
on  a  man  permanently  carrying  pianos. 

However,  reforms  would  probably  not  much 
Improve  Its  central  function  of  working  out 
policies  to  recommend  to  the  President,  and 
seeing  they  are  carried  out.  It  has  actually 
done  this  work  amazingly  well  at  a  time  when 
the  establish  powers— Western  Europe— have 
all  abdicated,  at  a  time  when  a  new  aggressive 
Ideology  is  on  the  move,  and  at  a  time  when 
multitudes  of  peoples  with  no  qualifications 
for  being  sovereign  have  become  sovereign. 
The  world  has  been  not  merely  fluid;  It  has 
been  raging  with  rlpUdes. 

It  is  now  widely  agreed  that  It  accomplished 
marvels  In  the  Truman  period  with  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO 
ADd  Point  Four.  It  is  hard  to  recall  that, 
while  that  was  going  on.  Truman's  Gallup 
Poll  rating  shrank  to  half  what  Johnson's  Is, 
itnti  Acheson  became  an  almost  unspeakable 
n&me. 

What  Is  not  widely  realized  is  the  fact  that 
the  department  la  still  fertUe  and  creative. 
■While  critics  say  It  should  stop  being  a  fire 
department  and  work  out  long-range  policies, 
that  U  exactly  what  It  ha»  been  doing.  Its 
central  plan  Is  regional  cooperation  and  Inte- 
gration. That  process  did  not  exist  In  Asia 
two  yeara  ago,  but  now  It  is  moving  ahead.  It 
iM  moving  more  rapidly  in  Latin  America 
and  lea«  bo  in  Africa.  What  critics  faU  to  take 
Into  account  is  that  long-range  policies  are 
by  definition  long  range:  No  sudden  glossy 
triumphs  are  likely.  Still,  the  marked  change 
of  mood  In  Southeast  Asia  In  the  pest  two 
years  is  something  to  brag  about. 

There  la  one  outrsigeous  point  to  add:  Mr. 
Rusk  U  a  good  Secretary  of  State.  He  handles 
Coogreeslonal  committees  more  skillfully 
Vi»n  any  predecessor  I  have  seen  or  read 
about.  He  has  launched  a  program  called 
"Op«n  Porum"  by  which  any  idea  for  policy 
from  the  lowliest  officer  in  the  department 
can  reach  him  for  his  personal  attention. 
The  criticism  that  he  does  not  come  down 
hard  on  an  option,  when  advising  the  Pres- 
ident, la  invalid:  when  you  serve  a  strong 
President  who  likes  his  options  left  open,  that 
!•  the  way  to  do  it.  When  policy  Is  set,  with 
his  advice,  he  becomes  hard  enough.  If  he 
did  not,  he  would  be  a  badly  whipped  man 
about  this  time  in  his  career. 


THE  FAYETTEVILLE.  ARK..  LIBRARY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Virginia  Tidball  has  written  a  thorough 
scholarly  historical  account  of  the  out- 
standing public  library  In  my  hometown 
of  Payettevllle,  Ark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  published  In  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  August  27,  1967,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


PATETTEViria  Wanted  a  Library  :    So  It 

Got  One 

(By  Virginia  Tidball) 

Most    pet^le    take    public    libraries     for 

granted.  The  library  Is  there,  for  their  use, 

and  Its  cost  is  nominal — even  Inflniteeimal — 

compared  to  the  service  It  renders.  Indeed, 

very   few  subscribers  to   the   average  public 

library  ever  think  of  It  In  terms  of  money  at 

all  until  they  let  the  latest  best-seller  get 

ovwdue. 

By  the  same  token,  most  people  have  no 
Idea  of  the  work  and  worry  and  even  sacrifice 
(In  terms  of  volunteer  lime)  that  go  Into  (A) 
setting  up  a  public  library  and  (B)  keeping 
It  gomg. 

A  good  example  may  be  found  in  Payette- 
vllle. a  college  town  which  normally  could 
have  more  use  for  such  a  public  facility  than 
the  average  community.  Payettevlle's  Roberta 
Pulbrlght  library  now  has  a  fine  and  hand- 
some buUdlng  and  Its  personnel  and  sup- 
porters are  constantly  seeking  to  enlarge  Its 
services. 

But  Payetteville's  library  hasn't  always 
been  this  up-to-date.  In  fact,  back  In  eaJly 
1916  it  dldnt  even  exist.  But  fortunately  that 
year  Miss  Julia  Vaulx.  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas  where  she  served  for  a  niunber  of 
years  as  head  libraxlan.  began  to  promote  the 
Idea  of  a  Tovra  library  to  complement  the 
Gown  faclUty.  Actually,  the  Idea  of  a  public 
library  came  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Vaulx,  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  But  it  was  his 
daughter.  Miss  Julia,  who  first  put  the  Idea 
Into  action. 

Pirst  she  wrote  out-of-town  friends  asking 
for  donations — with  some  success.  Among 
others.  Walter  Wood,  son  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Wood, 
gave  $100.  and  Carl  Gray,  a  well  known  rail- 
way executive  who  had  begun  his  career  in 
PayettevUle.  gave  $25. 

Then  a  mass  meeting  was  called  and  a 
permanent  library  board  was  formed  with 
Miss  Vaulx  as  president.  Other  active  workers 
were  Miss  Florida  Read.  Mrs.  Ashton  Vlncen- 
heller,  J.  L.  Hancock  and  Allen  G.  Flowers. 

To  house  the  library.  Judge  B.  P.  Camp- 
bell got  two  rooms  In  the  basement  of  the 
Courthouse.  There  were  many  gifts  of  money, 
books,  labor,  and  equipment.  And  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  work  Involved  In  cataloging 
and  labeling.  Then,  June  7.  1016,  the  Ubrary 
opened. 

At  first,  the  volunteer  librarians  served 
without  pay,  although  ho\rrs  were  much 
shorter  then.  Miss  Florida  Read  became  the 
first  paid  librarian  at  a  monthly  salary  of 
$15,  and  she  was  followed  by  Miss  Edna 
Hester.  Then  came  Miss  LUa  Rollston,  who 
served  up  Into  1934,  the  year  of  her  death — 
and  by  older  users  of  the  library  she  Is  well 
remembered  as  an  interesting  combination 
of  faithful  efficiency,  gentility,  and  steel. 

By  1035,  the  number  of  books  had  In- 
creased from  2.000  to  8,025.  Getting  enough, 
however,  has  always  been  a  problem — 
enough  books,  enough  money,  enough  space. 
And  always  there  has  been  volunteer  help. 
Boy  Scouts  have  worked  hard  at  collecting 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  discarded  books 
to  sell.  And  the  librarians  have  worked  for 
small  pay  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  library  has  served 
many  people  in  many  ways.  In  a  1917  report 
Miss  Rollston  asked  for  more  chairs,  since 
more  people  were  ccanlng  In  to  read.  Her 
records  showed  that  traveling  books  had 
gone  to  schools  as  weU  as  gifts  of  magazines. 
Vocational  books,  mtended  eepeclally  for  re- 
turned soldiers,  had  been  placed  on  the 
shelves,  and  36  books  had  been  sent  to 
Camp  Pike.  Many  leaflets  for  the  control  of 
diseases  and  the  like  had  been  given  away. 
In  the  1920s  the  county  Judge  called  for 
the  two  rooms  In  the  Courthouse,  and  the 
Ubrary  then  occupied  two  rooms  at  the  cor- 
ner of  East  and  Meadow  Streets. 

After  Miss  Rollston's  death  In  1934.  Miss 


Irene  Gallaway  became  librarian  and  stayed 
for  11  years.  In  her  time  the  library  moved 
again,  this  time  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building. 

Miss  Gallaway  was  another  of  the  quiet 
and  faithful.  Perhaps  no  other  librarian  in 
Payettevllle  ever  had  such  a  "card  catalogue" 
knowledge  of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and 
the  present  librarians  recall  her  ability  to 
Identify  them  even  after  her  retirement. 
Her  power  to  share  her  knowledge  with 
others  is  well  recorded  in  the  long  file  of  her 
locally  published  "Book  Chats."  In  these 
she  not  only  analyzed  the  book,  but  Included 
many  opinions  of  it  from  readers  about  town. 
When  she  lacked  funds  for  rebindlng  old 
books,  she  and  her  assistants  covered  them 
virlth  jackets  of  gingham  and  print. 

Miss  Jobelle  Holcomb,  remembered  for  her 
years  of  teaching  English  at  the  University, 
followed  Miss  Gallaway,  and  is  credited  with 
setting  up  the  first  card  catalogue. 

She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Ed  Watson,  Mr^. 
Gus  Bryant,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wlggans,  and  Mrs. 
Margrete  Paulsrud,  who  remains  as  a  part 
time  librarian. 

The  year  1959  was  Important  In  the  growth 
of  the  library.  Before  this  It  had  been  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  general  community  funds, 
but  that  year  a  one  mill  tax  was  voted.  While 
the  possibility  of  a  new  library  was  being 
considered,  Gilbert  Swanson  volunteered  to 
give  two  residential  lots  for  it  at  the  present 
site  at  21  East  Dickson  Street  If  the  board 
would  agree  to  name  the  library  for  his  wife's 
mother,  Mrs.  Roberta  Pulbrlght,  and  for 
his  wife,  also  named  Roberta. 

Webb  WUUams,  chairman,  with  other 
members  of  the  board,  promptly  agreed  to 
this  proposition,  and  plans  for  the  new 
building  went  forward.  Bonds  to  finance  it 
were  sold  November  28,  1959,  and  Warren 
Seagravee  was  chosen  as  architect. 

The  new  building  was  dedicated  on  June 
4,  1962,  Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  spoke 
briefly,  and  the  principal  address  was  given 
by  Judge  E.  B.  Meriwether,  a  longtime  pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  University,  and  a 
speaker  on  many  other  historic  occasions. 
The  audience  included  people  from  several 
states  and  foregn  countries. 

A  great  deal  could  be  written  about  this 
new  building,  and  certainly  any  description 
should  Include  the  Arkansas  Room — the 
archivist  of  great  past  events  of  the 
State  and  of  the  city,  and  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  lesser  things  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

Having  signed  In,  a  reader  may  sit  at  a 
simply  fashioned  desk  with  a  memorial 
plaque  to  Miss  Llla  Rollston  and  Inspect  a 
very  varied  coUecUon  of  books — Including, 
of  course,  many  fat,  old  voltunes  of  history. 
Among  smaller  items  some  senior  citizens 
might  note  their  grade  school  text.  Makers  of 
Arkansas  History,  by  John  H.  Reynolds.  Like 
Walt  Whitman,  Dr.  Reynolds  loved  pioneers, 
and  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  such 
firsts  as  Henri  de  Tonti  of  the  Iron  Hand, 
founder  of  Arkansas  Post,  William  E.  Wood- 
ruff, the  state's  first  editor,  and  Benjamin 
Johnson,  Arkansas's  leading  pioneer  jurist. 

There  are  several  volumes  by  Charles  J. 
Plnger,  the  transplanted  Englishman  who 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Payettevllle  while  writ- 
ing these  books.  And  in  lighter  vein  there  are 
volumes  of  folklore  and  stories  such  as  The 
Arkansas  Bear  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  who 
presumably  fell  under  the  Influence  of  Uncle 
Remus  before  fashioning  his  own  lively  tales 
of  rabbits,  crows,  'coons,  and  other  animals. 
This  small  room  that  holds  a  great  deal 
of  history  Is  an  Ideal  place  to  take  a  look 
back.  And  certainly  the  thoroughly  modern 
building,  with  the  City  library  facing  the 
street  and  with  Mrs.  Grace  Keith  In  charge, 
and  with  the  county  library  on  the  floor 
below,  where  Mrs.  Hazel  Deal  is  head  li- 
brarian, not  only  serves  the  present  age  but 
looks  well  to  the  future. 
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METROPOLITAN  EXPEDITER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cominittee  on  Appropriations  should  be 
congratulated  for  its  fine  job  in  consider- 
ing the  Independent  offices  and  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1968.  The  result 
of  the  hearings  and  bill  deliberations  is 
a  bill  that  recognizes  the  needs  of  urban 
America  and  a  bill  that  reaffirms  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
vances in  urban  legislation  that  were 
made  in  the  past  few  years.  Rent  supple- 
ments and  model  cities  are  two  of  the 
most  important  programs  in  the  statutes. 
I  was  most  pleased  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee granted  a  full  restoration  to  the 
rent  supplements  program  and  restored 
$300,000,000  to  the  model  cities  program. 
This  is  definite  refutation  to  those  who 
have  claimed  the  90th  Congress  would 
undo  what  was  achieved  in  the  89th. 

I  am  especially  delighted  to  see  the 
metropolitan  expediter  program  contin- 
ued on  an  experimental  basis.  This  pro- 
gram could  be  one  of  the  most  important 
passed  in  the  last  Congress.  It  provides 
for  a  Federal  representative  to  reside  in 
a  metropolitan  community  and  assist  the 
local  communities  identify  their  prob- 
lems, plan  to  solve  them,  and  "expedite" 
the  applications  for  Federal  aid.  Mr, 
President,  the  expediter  is  not  a  Federal 
czar;  rather,  he  is  a  member  of  the  local 
community.  He  is  a  person  who  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  technical  assistance  to 
the  localities  as  they  try  to  wade  through 
the  maze  of  Federal  programs  and  the 
redtape,  bureaucratic  guidelines,  and 
regulations  associated  with  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  program  was  tried  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  in  four  areas  last  year; 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Allentown-Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  All  indications  were  that  the  pro- 
gram was  an  overwhelming  success  in 
these  areas.  I  can  speak  for  the  program 
in  the  Twin  Cities  by  saying  that  it  was 
supported  by  the  two  big  cities  and  by 
the  smaller,  suburban  communities. 

This  is  a  program  that  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  guarantee  that  our  Federal  money 
is  used  in  an  efficient,  effective  way.  It  is 
of  special  importance  to  the  smaller  city 
In  the  metropolitan  area  that  cannot  af- 
ford a  full-time  staff  member  to  deal 
with  urban  programs  and  negotiate  for 
grants.  Likewise,  the  program  reduces 
the  timelag  between  grant  application 
and  grant  approval  and  assures  that  the 
needed  funds  are  obtained  when  they 
are  needed. 

Again,  Mr,  President,  I  reiterate  my 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  program  restored 
on  a  small,  experimental  basis.  The 
funds  Included  should  provide  for  the  10 
to  15  expediters,  and  I  would  assume  that 
the  cities  that  were  experimenting  with 
this  program  will  be  allowed  first  chance 
at  these  funds.  Likewise,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  intent  of  the  1966  language 
restated  in  the  committee  report:  that 
the  request  and  approval  of  local  officials 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  appointment  of 
an  expediter. 

The  first  battle  for  the  expediters  Is 
over,  but  there  are  two  more  to  be  won, 
the  one  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
then  the  one  in  the  conference  commit- 


tee. I  hope  that  the  program  has  been 
explained  sufficiently  to  alleviate  the 
fears  of  some  House  Members  and  that 
the  expediter  can  be  continued  on  this 
experimental  basis. 


CLARK  WILSON  RETURNS  TO  UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  especially  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  domestic  lead- 
zinc  industry,  the  Lead-Zinc  Producers 
Committee  and  Clark  L.  Wilson  have 
been  synonymous.  It  was  with  real  re- 
gret, therefore,  that  I  learned  that  Clark 
Wilson  was  resigning  as  chairman  of  the 
Lead-Zinc  Committee,  My  regret  was 
tempered  by  the  announcement  that  he 
would  be  returning  to  Utah  as  resident 
manager  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  cor- 
porate mining  research  department  be- 
ing formed  by  the  Anaconda  Co.  which 
will  be  headquartered  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  but  grew  up  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Utah  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  geological 
engineering.  He  received  his  master's  de- 
gree in  geology  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  was  awarded  a  professional 
degree  of  geological  engineering  by  the 
University  of  Utah  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  mining  profession  and  in- 
dustrs". 

For  the  past  7  years  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Lead-Zinc  Producers 
Committee,  which  was  organized  in  1957 
by  private  industry,  as  the  Emergency 
Lead-Zinc  Committee,  to  promote  a 
sound  and  stable  domestic  lead-zinc  min- 
ing and  smelting  industry.  It  represents 
a  majority  of  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
mining  operations  and  smelting  Indus- 
tries in  20  States  which  reach  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coasts. 

As  chairman.  Clark  Wilson  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  protect  the  domestic  indus- 
try from  a  repetition  of  the  intolerable 
conditions  caused  by  excessive  imports 
in  1957  and  1958.  Since  the  executive 
department  has  failed  to  present  a  pol- 
icy to  encourage  on  a  long-range  basis 
the  continued  search  for,  and  produc- 
tion of,  domestic  lead  and  zinc,  a  sim- 
plified and  liberalized  legislative  pro- 
posal was  prepared  and  recommended  to 
Congress  by  the  industry.  I  had  the  honor 
to  cosponsor.  with  27  of  my  colleagues, 
this  "minerals  policy."  proposed  to  ad- 
just with  current  and  future  business 
conditions  in  the  lead-zinc  industrj'.  Sim- 
ilar bills  were  introduced  by  34  House 
Members. 

S.  289  provides  for  flexible  quota  legis- 
lation with  a  5-year  term.  During  this 
period,  if  domestic  producers'  metal 
stocks  reach  levels  considered  excessive, 
as  defined  in  the  bill,  quotas  on  either 
lead  or  zinc  ores  and  metal  would  be- 
come effective  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
quotas  would  be  canceled  if  stocks  were 
reduced  below  nonnal  levels  and  addi- 
tional imports  were  needed.  A  minimum 
import  quota  would  be  guaranteed.  The 
plan  is  simple,  fair  to  producer,  con- 
sumer, and  importer  alike,  and  would 
go  into  effect  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  stabilize  the  supply  consumption  ratio 
at  proper  levels. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs  reported  favorably  on  the 
bill  and  it  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Cominittee  on  Finance.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful we  can  get  early  and  favorable  action 
because  of  the  mounting  concern  that 
without  this  legislation  the  domestic  in- 
dustry may  soon  be  in  serious  trouble. 

If  S.  289  does  become  law,  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  should  go  to  Clark  Wilson. 
With  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  factors 
affecting  foreign  and  domestic  metal 
markets  and  his  experience  In  the  lead- 
zinc  industry,  he  has  been  a  most  effec- 
tive advocate. 

We  will  miss  his  advice  and  counsel 
on  lead-zinc  problems  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  we  wish  him  Godspeed  and  wel- 
come back  to  Utah. 


SENATOR  YARBOROUGH  ON 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  was  recently  invited  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Texas  Hays  County  Citi- 
zen of  August  24,  1967.  The  editorial 
comments  favorably  on  recent  remarks 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  made  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam.  Senator  Yarborotjgh 
has  long  been  identified  with  important 
progressive  and  humane  legislation  in 
this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yarborough  and  Vietnam 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  made  his 
first  Sen-ite  speech  on  the  Viet-Nam  war  last 
week.  The  senior  Texas  senator  stated  that 
he  feared  that  the  Johnson  administration 
was  contemplating  an  Invasion  of  North 
Viet-Nam  and  warned  that  such  a  move 
would  force  him  to  modify  his  generally  fa- 
vorable position  on  the  war.  Restating  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  warning  against  In- 
volvement In  an  Asian  war,  Yarborough  ar- 
gued that  Invasion  of  the  North  would  be 
"a  vastly  different  matter  than  our  presence 
in  South  Viet-Nam  as  the  Invited  guest  of 
the  recognized  government,  where  numerous 
routes  to  eventual  withdrawal  are  possible." 
Denying  that  such  a  step  would  bring  a  quick 
end  to  the  war,  he  added  that  a  land  Inva- 
sion of  the  North  would  be  "an  utterly  In- 
defensible step,"  and  "escalation  gone  wild." 
If  the  "military  planners  wish  to  make  their 
case  to  Congress,"  Yarborough  said,  "let 
them  come  foi-ward  seeking  that  declaration 
of  war  in  the  proper  fashion,  before  they 
invade   that  other  country." 

Senator  Yarborough's  remarks  were  tem- 
perate, but  clearly  show  that  he  Is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  Johnson  administration's 
handling  of  the  Viet-Nam  Imbroglio.  Yar- 
borough has  never  styled  himself  am  expert 
on  foreign  policy  which  probably  accounts 
for  his  silence  heretofore  on  the  war.  His 
recent  speech  must  have  come  only  alter 
much  consideration  and  should  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  administration  when  It 
next  contemplates  raising  the  ante  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

Yarborough's  speech  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Johnson  administration  has  undertaken 
a  dangerous  escalation  of  the  war.  Last  week 
US.  planes  began  bombing  within  10  miles 
of  the  Chinese  border.  Increasing  the  chances 
of  prompting  Chinese  Intervention.  The 
move  brought  renewed  criticism  from  Sen- 
ate opponents  of  the  war.  who  were  told  by 
Undersecretary  of  State  Katzenbach  that  the 
new  series  of  bombing  raids  would  not  pro- 
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voke  a  mlUtary  response  from  China  and 
that  there  wa«  little  chance  that  U.S.  planes 
would  violate  Chinese  air  space.  Tuesday. 
however,  the  Pentagon  stated  that  two  U.S. 
Navy  planes  had  been  lost  over  Southern 
China  while  on  a  bombing  raid  over  North 
Vietnam.  This  brought  to  seven  the  number 
of  UB.  planes  brought  down  In  Chinese 
territory. 

President  Johnson  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  lUten  thoughtfully  to  criticism  of 
his  Vlet-Nam  policy,  but  we  hope  that 
eventually,  as  more  opposition  develops  in- 
side the  government  and  out,  the  Presideiit 
will  be  forced  to  reconsider  Just  how  "com- 
mitted" the  U.S.  should  be  to  an  undemo- 
craOc  military  Junta  in  South  Viet-Nam.  We 
hope  that  Senator  Yarborough  will  Increase 
hl«  public  Btatementa  on  Vlet-Nam.  His  op- 
position to  a  widening  of  the  war  Is  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  "hawkish"  bomb- 
rattUng  of  the  junior  Te.^as  Senator.  John 
Tower.  We  believe  that  Yarborough's  con- 
ception of  the  future  of  American  democracy 
is  much  more  astute  than  Towers  and  we 
welcome  his  reasened  voice  in  the  sensitive 
field  of  foreign  policy. 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  CLARK  RE- 
COUNTS BENEFITS  OF  AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA  TO 
AUSTRALIANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  distinguished  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  Honorable  Edward  Clark,  has 
frequently  and  eloquently  expressed  his 
great  admiration  for  the  people  of  the 
land  in  which  he  now  resides.  Ambassa- 
dor Clark's  "love  affair  with  Australia  " 
as  he  is  wont  to  call  it,  infuses  his  com- 
ments about  his  adopted  country  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  vibrancy  that  all 
who  listen  fall  in  love  with  Australia 
too.  I  know  from  my  own  most  enjoyable 
visit  to  the  land  "down  under,"  how  valid 
the  Ambassador's  praises  are. 

The  warmth  and  affection  of  the  Aus- 
tralians for  Americans  and  the  provoc- 
ative business  opportunities  in  the 
rapidly  developing  economy  of  Australia 
make  it  a  ripe  area  for  American  invest- 
ment. Ambassador  Clark  is  aptly  quali- 
fied to  discuss,  as  he  frequently  does,  the 
practical  reasons  for  investing  In  the 
expanding  economy  of  Australia.  His 
combination  of  business,  banking  and 
legal  experience  with  his  affectionate 
Insight  into  the  character  of  the  land 
and  people  make  the  Ambassador  a  con- 
vincing and  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
American-Australian  economic  coopera- 
tion. It  is  of  great  interest  to  all  that 
we  carefully  investigate  the  mutual  bene- 
fits that  can  accrue  from  closer  business 
ties  to  our  faithful  ally,  Australia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Ambassador 
Clark,  entitled  "American  Investment  in 
Australia,"  given  on  May  14.  1967,  be- 
fore the  Young  Country  Party  Conven- 
tion at  Caloundra,  Queensland,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMXRICAN   IKVESTMENT  in   AtrSTKALIA 

(Addreas  of  Edward  Clark.  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Young  Country  Party  Convention 
at  Caloundra,  Queensland,  May  14,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Young 
Country  Party,  distinguished  guests:  It  Is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  address  you  here 


this  afternoon.  I  have  spoken  to  many  gath- 
erings In  tlie  itate  capitals  of  Australia,  and 
have  visited  many  stations  and  small  towns 
throughout;  this  wonderful  country.  How- 
ever, this  Is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
have  spoken  as  the  guest  of  the  Young  Coun- 
trv  P.'.rtv.  It  is  a  new  and  very  gratifying 
experience  for  me.  The  fact  is,  I  lay  claim 
to  being  a  countryman  myself. 

I  grew  up  In  the  small  country  town  of 
San  Augu-stine.  Tcx.iS,  with  about  2.500  peo- 
ple, no  bigger  tod.iy  thnn  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  first  practiceci  Liw  in  th  .t  little  town. 
Liter  on.  my  mciture  life  has  b^en  spent  In 
Austin.  Texas,  which  is  only  a  small  city 
compared  to  New  York  or  Sydney  or  Bris- 
bane. Over  the  year?,  of  course.  I  have  come 
to  know  and  respect  many  men  In  the  great 
cities  of  Amr-rica  Here  in  Australia  I  have 
warmly  apprecinted  the  hospitality  of  many 
friends  in  Svdney  and  Melbourne. 

Nevertheless.  I  still  feel  like  a  country 
boy  at  heart.  I  think  that  we  country  people 
must  alwavs  keep  a  shrewd  lookout  at  what 
the  nne  folk  from  the  big  ciMcs  are  doing. 
We  Just  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  the 
big-city  gentlemen  are  up  to.  We  must  form 
our  own  opinions,  and  re.ich  our  own  ccn- 
cltislons. 

Now  you  may  well  feel  that  this  caution 
applies  to  my  subject  this  afternoon,  .'Ameri- 
can Investment  in  Australia.  You  may  well 
feel  that  Australian  country  people,  and 
Indeed  all  Australians,  should  take  a  very 
hard-headed  look  at  the  flow  of  investment 
money  Into  .Australia  from  the  great  cities 
and  enterprL^es  of  America  I  entirely  agree 
with  you.  You  should  look  at  this  Import- 
ant matter  very  closely.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  you  will  end  by  agreeing  with  me,  that 
on  balance  American  investment  benefits 
Australians  Just  as  much,  and  maybe  even 
more,  than  It  benefits  Americans. 

A  few  baste  facts  may  help  us  put  the 
whole  subject  In  perspective.  The  most  nota- 
ble fact  Is  the  relative  Increase  In  North 
American  investment  In  relation  to  other 
foreign  Investment.  Incidentally,  the  figures 
Include  Canada  with  the  United  States,  but 
It  Is  nearly  all  Amercian  money,  one  way  or 
another.  In  the  first  post  war  decade.  North 
American  investment  was  only  about  42  per 
cent  of  British  investment.  Now,  however, 
American  Investment  seems  to  be  running 
slightly  higher  than  British.  This  trend  may 
develop  further  If  Britain  enters  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Of  course,  the  accumulated  total  of 
British  Investment  Is  still  far  greater  than 
American.  In  such  Important  fields  as  bank- 
ing. Insurance,  and  urban  real  estate,  there  Is 
much  British  Investment  and  scarcely  any 
American.  Overall,  since  World  War  XI, 
America  has  furnished  about  one-third  of 
all  foreign  investment  In  Australia,  and 
Britain  nearly  55  per  cent. 

A  question  often  asked  Is,  "What  propor- 
tion of  Australian  business  Is  in  some  way 
controlled  by  American  Interests  right  now?" 
This  Is  a  very  complicated  technical  ques- 
tion; but  based  on  official  Australian  figures, 
the  answer  seems  to  be  about  8  per  cent.  More 
precisely.  It  seems  that  Americans  own  about 
8  per  cent  of  all  Australian  company  as- 
sets. This  Is  about  one-third  of  the  overall 
24  per  cent  foreign  ownership  of  Australian 
company  assets. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  over  the  last 
ten  years  the  total  proportion  of  foreign 
ownership  of  Australian  company  assets  does 
not  appear  to  have  Increased,  contrary  to 
certain  dire  predictions  of  the  mld-flftles. 
The  absolute  amount  of  foreign  investment 
has  substantially  Increased,  and  the  Ameri- 
can share  of  this  Increase  has  grown  rela- 
tive to  that  of  other  nations.  The  Australian 
economy  as  a  whole,  however,  has  grown 
roughly  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  for- 
eign Investment.  As  compared  to  ten  years 
ago.  foreigners  control  the  same  proportion- 
ate slice  of  a  much  bigger  pie. 


On  this  matter  of  foreign  control,  and 
particularly  American  control,  we  must  al- 
ways remember  that  the  practical  day-to- 
day management  of  American-owned  Aus- 
tralian company  assets  Is  very  largely  In  the 
hands  of  Australian  managers.  I  will  return 
to  this  point  later. 

Furthermore,  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  control,  let  us  remember  that  It  cuts  both 
ways.  If  a  million  American  dollars  of  equity 
Investment  comes  to  Australia,  this  million 
dollars  will  certainly  Infiuence  the  property 
and  work  of  various  Australians.  It  Is  equally 
true,  however,  that  the  million  American 
dollars  become  subject  to  the  final  control 
of  the  Australian  Government.  In  the  last 
analysis.  It  is  Aiistralia  which  controls  Amer- 
ican Investment  in  Australia. 

I  believe,  of  course,  that  you  have  exer- 
cised your  controlling  authority  very  wisely, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  all 
American  investors  here  know  perfectly  well 
who  has  the  last  word.  We  have  had  some 
painful  experience  In  certain  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  local  government  has  not 
been  so  fair-minded  as  in  Australia.  You 
treat  us  fair  and  square,  and  we  know  it, 
and  we  appreciate  It. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  contro- 
versKii  question  of  the  profits  made  by  Amer- 
ican-controlled companies.  As  you  know, 
some  of  these  companies  did  very  well  In  the 
1950's.  I  want  to  say  quite  Irankly  that  I  am 
a  businessman  myself,  and  I  believe  In  prof- 
Its.  Profits  are  what  make  the  whole  show 
go.  Of  course,  the  reason  American  Inves- 
tors come  to  Australia,  just  like  everywhere 
else,  is  that  In  the  long  run  they  expect  to 
make  a  profit,  and  hope  It  will  be  a  very 
good  profit. 

An  important  fact,  however.  Is  that  In  the 
last  six  years  the  rate  of  return  on  American 
investment  In  Australia  has  fallen  very 
sharply,  from  a  handsome  16  per  cent  In  the 
fifties  to  a  more  pedestrian  8  per  cent  In 
thi  mid-sixties.  In  passing,  we  should  re- 
member that  most  of  the  American  profits 
In  the  16  per  cent  era  were  plowed  back  Into 
the  Australian  economy,  and  not  taken  out 
of  the  country. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  consider  the  reasons 
why  the  rate  of  return  for  American  inves- 
tors has  fallen  to  half  In  the  last  five  years. 
Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  the  Australian 
economy  has  become  more  competitive. 
Stricter  control  of  Inflation  by  the  Australian 
Government  has  limited  purely  paper  profits 
as  measured  In  Australian  currency,  and  In- 
directly has  stimulated  greater  efficiency 
throughout  the  economy.  Australian  busi- 
ness as  a  whole,  Including  the  foreign  sec- 
txir,  has  had  to  pull  Its  socks  up  a  bit.  The 
abandonment  of  import  licensing  has  had 
the  same  effect,  though  increased  tariffs  may 
have  cut  the  other  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  the 
falling  return  on  American  Investment,  how- 
ever, Is  the  great  Increase  In  new  American 
commitments.  The  new  Investors  are  not 
looking  for  a  fast  buck.  They  often  get  no 
profit  at  all  In  the  very  first  years.  They 
are  here  for  the  long  pull. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  worth  considering  Gen- 
eral Motors-Holden,  the  largest  single  Amer- 
ican Investment  In  Australia,  which  got  so 
much  unfavorable  publicity  for  Its  relatively 
high  profits  In  the  fifties.  These  profits  came 
some  thirty  years  after  General  Motors  had 
established  Its  first  plant  In  Australia  In 
1926.  GM-H  passed  through  a  period  during 
the  world  depression,  when  there  were  no 
profits  at  all,  only  red  Ink.  Some  people  rec- 
ommended closing  down  the  business  alto- 
gether. In  fact,  GM-H  perservered,  and  be- 
came by  far  the  greatest  single  factor  In 
establishing  the  Australian  motor  Industry, 
with  all  Its  direct  and  Indirect  benefits  to  the 
Australian  economy. 

It  Is  these  direct  and  Indirect  advantages 
to  Australia  from  American  Investment  that 
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I  would  like  to  point  out.  When  an  Im- 
portant new  factory  is  built  largely  by  Amer- 
ican capital,  or  In  the  case  of  cars,  a  major 
industry  dramatically  developed;  there  Is  a 
whole  range  of  benefits  to  Australia;  new  Job 
opportunities  for  many  Australians,  new  tax 
revenues,  stimulation  of  supporting  Indus- 
tries and  services,  and  often  new  export 
possibilities. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  skill  and 
know-how  which  we  can  bring.  It  is  no  secret 
that  our  big  companies  in  America  are 
spending  fabulous  sums  on  research,  and  the 
results  are  transmitted  to  American  sub- 
sidiaries In  Australia.  We  have  also  developed 
a  great  pool  of  trained  personnel.  We  have 
learned  how  to  do  a  great  many  things 
rapidly  and  efficiently.  Here  in  Australia  we 
can  get  lots  of  things  done  quickly,  which 
Australians,  by  theniEelves,  would  have  to 
learn  the  hard  way. 

Furthermore,  Australians  can  learn  from 
our  people  in  the  operation.  It  is  v.-orth  not- 
ing that  most  American-owned  ent-erprises 
try  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  American  per- 
sonnel In  Australia  to  a  minimum.  A  most 
striking  example  Is  right  here  in  the  state  of 
Queensland.  I  refer  to  the  Mount  Isa  Mines. 
As  you  know  this  operation  was  in  serious 
straits  when  American  capital  first  arrived  in 
1930.  In  fact,  the  American  investors  received 
no  dividends  for  the  first  17  years,  until  1947. 
Right  now  there  is  a  54  per  cent  American 
Interest,  yet  not  one  single  American  Is 
permanently  employed  at  Mount  Isa,  Every- 
one from  the  Managing  Director  on  down 
is  an  Australian. 

Mention  of  Mount  Isa  reminds  me  of  the 
great  new  discoveries  of  mineral  resources 
all  over  Australia:  bauxite  in  Queensland,  oil 
and  gas  off  the  shores  of  Victoria  and  else- 
where, and  above  all  the  immense  Iron  re- 
serves in  the  Hammersley  area.  The  Austra- 
lian economy  Just  hasn't  reached  the  point 
where  all  this  can  be  developed  solely  by 
Australian  capital.  The  iron  ore  would  still 
be  under  the  ground  without  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Since  I  am  addressing  the  Young  Country 
Party,  I  certainly  must  say  a  word  about 
American  agricultural  investment.  I  noted 
with  Interest  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hulton  of  the  CSIRO.  at  the  Australian  Insti- 
tute of  Agricultural  Science  in  Melbourne,  on 
March  20  of  this  year,  regarding  American 
agricultural  Investment  in  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory. He  said  it  .  .  .  "will  make  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  northern  develop- 
ment, and  will  put  us  at  least  ten  years 
ahead." 

A  few  months  ago  I  visited  some  large 
American  properties  in  the  Esperance  area  of 
Western  Australia.  The  apparently  desolate 
land  in  that  area  needs  only  trace  elements 
for  productive  use.  The  basic  scientific  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  the  local  Australian 
Agricultural  Research  Station.  However,  large 
amounts  of  capital  were  needed  to  get  things 
going  in  a  practical  way  on  a  large  scale.  The 
first  major  American  Investor  didn't  have 
enough  to  stick  it  out,  and  the  first  scheme 
collapsed.  Now,  however,  splendid  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  Chase  Bank  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Art  Llnklettcr,  and  other  major 
American  Investors. 

The  results  of  their  experiments,  not  all 
uniformly  successful  by  any  means,  have 
been  made  known  to  local  Australian  Inves- 
tors, who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way,  and  could  not  have  afforded 
It.  I  remember  the  vivid  view  from  the  air- 
plane. Large  emerald  green  pastures  ended 
on  ruler  straight  boundary  lines  right  up 
against  gray,  apparently  sterile,  scrub  land. 
The  Infusion  of  large  American  Investment 
has  made  a  big  difference  out  there,  and 
surely  this  Is  good  for  all  Australia. 

Since  many  of  you  here  belong  to  a  younger 
generation,  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
your  consideration  a  book  published  last  year 


by  a  young  New  Zealand  economist,  Mr. 
Donald  Brash,  working  at  the  Australian 
National  University  in  Canberra.  It  Is  called 
"American  Investment  in  Australian  Indus- 
try." In  his  preface  the  author  says  quite 
frankly  that  he  began  his  research  project 
"very  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  of  for- 
eign investment."  He  states  that  In  an  earlier 
writing  he  had  warned  New  Zealand  against 
too  much  reliance  on  foreign  capital. 

He  then  states,  however,  that  .  .  .  "as  the 
survey  progressed  I  became  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  benefits  Australia  derives  from 
foreign  investments.  .  .  .  The  costs  appear 
small  when  set  beside  the  gains  .  .  ."  and 
".  .  .  it  Is  certain  that  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  U.S.  direct  investment  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  Australian 
industrial  development  .  .  ."  At  the  end  of 
his  study,  this  young  economist,  who  started 
out  predisposed  against  foreign  investment, 
concludes  that  "the  most  important  question 
to  be  asked  is  not  'Does  foreign  Investment 
benefit  Australia?'  but  'Is  Australia  maxi- 
mizing the  benefits  from  foreign  Invest- 
ment?' " 

In  my  opinion  the  fncts  bear  out  those 
conclusions.  I  think  Australia  is  a  magnifi- 
cent place  for  American  investment,  and  I 
have  said  so  far  and  wide  In  the  United 
States.  The  Australian  Government's  en- 
couragement of  American  investment  has 
produced  splendid  results  for  both  Austra- 
lians and  Americans.  Your  Government  gives 
us  a  fair  go,  and  I  don't  think  any  young 
Australian   in   this  room  will  ever  regret  it. 


A  NEW  HERO  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  San  Antonio  Sunday  Light 
published  a  front  page  article  about  a 
new  breed  of  hero  newly  returned  from 
Vietnam. 

The  hero  is  Nemo,  a  German  Shepherd 
whose  fighting  ability  saved  the  life  of 
his  handler. 

I  ask  that  Ron  White's  article  on  Nemo 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nemos  a  Hero — Viet  Veteran  Says  Action 
Was  "Ruft!" 

(By  Ron  White) 

The  returning  Vietnam  hero  climbed  down 
the  ramp  of  the  C124  Globemaster  that 
touched  down  on  Kelly  Air  Force  Base's  run- 
way Saturday. 

How  was  It  in  Vietnam,  the  battle-scarred 
veteran  was  asked. 

"Ruff,"  he  growled. 

For  Nemo,  a  Germ.in  .Shepherd  credited 
with  saving  his  handler's  life  while  the  dog 
was  suffering  from  a  serious  head  wound, 
Vietnam  had  indeed  been  rough. 

But  his  fighting  days  are  now  over,  and 
he  has  come  home, 

canine  hero 

Waiting  to  honor  Nemo  as  the  first  canine 
hero  of  Vietnam  were  Capt.  Robert  M.  Sulli- 
van, officer  in  charge  of  sentry  dog  training 
at  Lackland  AFB,  several  Air  Force  veteri- 
narians and  other  officers. 

A  sleek  4-year-old  when  he  first  arrived  in 
Vietnam  January,  1966.  Nemo  Saturday  wore 
the  scars  that  proved  he  had  done  his  share 
of  the  fighting  during  his  year  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

His  right  eye  Is  missing  and  a  scar  runs 
from  under  his  right  eye  to  his  mouth. 

The  scars  are  a  result  of  a  wound  Nemo 
suffered  when  he  and  his  handler,  Airman 
I.e.  Robert  A.  Throneburg,  were  disp.itchcd  in 
December.  1966,  to  ferret  out  Viet  Cong  in- 
filtrators hiding  Inside  the  boundaries  of  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Air  Base  near  Saigon. 


FIND   VIET   CONG 

In  the  early  morning  darkness.  Nemo  led 
Throneburg  to  four  Viet  Cong  hiding  in  a 
cemetery  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
runways. 

"Watch  him,"  Throneburg  commandel 
Nemo. 

Then  the  order:  "Get  him." 

Nemo  and  Throneburg  lunged  into  ilie 
enemy  soldiers'  hiding  place  and,  before  a 
bullet  felled  Nemo,  the  airman  and  his  dog, 
had  killed  two  of  the  infiltrators. 

Other  security  guards  then  finished  off  the 
other  two  Viet  Cong. 

SAVED    LIFE 

Nemo  wjs  crnditcd  with  saving  the  life  of 
Throneburg,  now  recuperating  from  his 
wound,  and  with  helping  to  halt  the  infiltra- 
tion. 

The  sentry  do;j  v.'as  treated  by  the  b.ise 
veterinarian  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  The  veteri- 
n.irian  performed  skin  grafts  on  his  face  and 
a  tracheotomy  to  help  him  breathe,  and  h.id 
to  remove  tlie  dog's  eye. 

Saturd.^y,  however.  Nemo  pranced  friskily 
as  his  ne'A'  handler.  Airman  2.C.  Mclvln  W. 
Bryant.  led  him  from  the  plane  to  where 
veterinarians  were  waiting  to  give  him  the 
l.-ist  of  several  examinations  Nemo  h.is  re- 
ceived at  every  landing  on  his  trip  from 
Vietnam. 

Having  served  his  time  in  hell.  Nemo  i.s 
now  b.ick  at  Lackland,  where  he  first  received 
sentry  dog  training,  to  "retire  with  honor." 

PERMANENT    KENNEL 

Retirement  for  an  honored  sentry  dog 
means  a  permanent  kennel,  immaculate  and 
newly  painted,  near  the  veterinary  facility. 
Over  the  kennel  will  hang  a  sign  with  Nemo's 
name,  serial  number  and  details  of  his  ex- 
ploit. 

Sullivan  believes  that  by  staying  at  Lack- 
land. Nemo  will  continue  to  help  other  sentry 
dogs  and  t'neir  handlers. 

"I  think  our  seeing  him  around  here — 
feeling  the  tradition  he  represents — will  Im- 
press these  students  more  than  anything  else 
we  can  tell  them,"  Sullivan  said. 

"I  have  to  keep  from  getting  involved  with 
the  individual  dogs  In  this  program,  but  1 
can't  help  feeling  a  little  emotional  about 
this  dog.  He  shows  how  really  valuable  a  dog 
is  to  his  handler  in  staying  alive." 


NASSER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.-^ldent, 
ihe  Egyptian  dictator.  Nasser,  conceives 
himself  as  leader  of  the  Arab  world,  a 
20th  century  Saladin.  Yet,  in  the  recent 
war,  the  Israelis  wrapped  him  up  in  4 
days. 

This  petty  tyrant  ordered  the  use  of 
poison  gas  t-.gainst  other  Arabs  in  the 
civil  war  in  Yemen,  in  which  '=:gypt  has 
been  involved  for  more  than  4  years.  The 
International  Red  Cross  recently  re- 
ported that  l.undieds  of  Arab  civilians 
in  Yemen  were  killed  by  poison  gas 
bombs  dropped  from  Egyptian  airplanes. 
Our  State  Department  condenuied  this 
inhumane  action  as  contriry  to  interna- 
tional law  and  simple  human  decency. 

Mr.  President,  Nasser's  unbridled  am- 
bition has  brought  his  country  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  and  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  total  war.  This  sandlot  Hitler 
has  used  poison  ras.  something  that  even 
Hitler  never  did.  Even  more  ironic,  he 
has  been  using  this  horrible  weapon 
against  his  own  people.  This  hypocrite 
sheds  crocodile  tet^rs  over  Arab  refugees, 
whom  he  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help, 
and  at  the  same  time  unleashes  deadly 
gases  on  Yemeni  villagers. 
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U.S.  RECORD  OP  LEADERSHIP  IN 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  HAS  BE5N  SUL- 
LIED BY  SENATE  INACTION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  was  announced 
by  a  profound  human  rights  document — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  effective  U.S.  leadership  at  the 
1945  San  Francisco  Conference  which 
led  directly  to  the  inclusion  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  of  a  strong  endorsement  of  in- 
ternational promotion  of  human  rights. 

The  U.S.  delegation  pushed  hard  for 
the  human  rights  section  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  because  our  delegates 
wisely  recognized  that  unchecked  domes- 
tic oppression  too  frequently  grows  into 
improvoked  foreign  aggrression,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Axis  Powers. 

Our  U.S.  delegates  were  also  vitally 
aware  that  the  denial  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  creates  a  prime 
source  of  potential  conflict  and  a  threat 
to  international  peace. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  United 
States  led  in  the  worldwide  struggle  for 
humsm  rights.  But  today,  the  United 
States  stands  alone  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  among  charter  members 
of  the  United  Nations  which  have  failed 
to  ratify  a  single  human  rights  conven- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly support  international  standards  of 
human  dignity.  We  rightly  cherish  our 
own  freedoms  as  Americans,  but  we  agree 
with  the  ageless  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  when  he  said : 

As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master. 

Americans  want  for  other  people  those 
freedoms  which  have  made  America  both 
the  envy  and  the  example  of  so  many 
nations. 

But  cynical  voices  are  raised  in  objec- 
tion to  these  conventions.  They  ask: 
What  can  they  accomplish  and  why  do 
we  need  them  when  our  own  laws  already 
guarantee  these  rights? 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  these 
critics  Is  this:  The  United  States  has  as 
its  stated  foreign  policy  objective:  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  freedom.  Human 
rights  and  peace  are  intimately  related 
and  historically  interdependent.  Where 
human  rights  are  secure,  peace  is  attend- 
ant. When  the  human  rights  of  any  peo- 
ple are  threatened,  peace  itself  is  in 
jeopardy. 

Perhaps  the  human  rights  conventions 
do  not  have  a  binding  enforcement  power 
behind  them.  Violators  will  not  be  sen- 
tenced to  any  international  prison.  But 
these  conventions  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  a  universal  consensus  on  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity.  And  in  so 
doing  they  carry  with  them  the  consid- 
erable Influence  of  moral  persuasion. 

Maybe  that  sounds  somewhat  Idealistic 
and  optimistic  to  some  but  I,  for  one, 
subscribe  to  Woodrow  Wilson's  classic 
answer  to  the  charge  of  idealism: 

Sometimes  people  call  me  an  Idealist.  Well, 
that  Is  the  way  I  know  I  am  an  American. 
A-Tierlca  Is  the  only  Idealistic  nation  In  the 
world. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
ltd  advice  and  consent  to  the  Human 


Rights  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  and  Slavery. 


PRIVATE   PHILANTHROPIC 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States 
have  the  means  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
engage  in  philanthropic  activity.  In  a 
very  real  way  these  men  and  women 
possessed  with  charitable  ideals  are 
overlooked — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
their  works  are  overlooked — in  our  pub- 
lic searching  for  solutions  to  social  prob- 
lems. Too  seldom  is  it  remembered  that 
men  of  wealth  have  historically  shoul- 
dered responsibility  for  laudable  social 
goals  such  as  education  and  for  social 
problems  such  as  aleviation  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  society's  unfortunate.s.  and  that 
they  continue  today  their  considerable 
efforts.  Such  a  man  is  Stewait  Morris  of 
Houston. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, published  a  short  biography  of  Stew- 
art Morris,  one  of  that  city's  most  dis- 
tinguished and  valued  leaders.  I  am 
pleased  to  count  him  as  a  valued  friend 
and  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  fine  write- 
up  which  appeared  in  the  Chronicle. 

As  in  Stewart  Morris'  case,  private 
charity  is  personal  and,  I  believe,  dollar 
for  dollar,  more  effective  than  imper- 
sonal welfare  programs.  Such  tax  fi- 
nanced programs  are  not  charitable  since 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
donor  and  the  recipient — no  hope  for 
the  recipient  to  live  up  to.  Perhaps  per- 
sonal involvement  and  the  establishment 
of  personal  relationships  is  the  answer  to 
our  grave  contemporary  problems. 

I  ask  that  the  Chronicle's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Helping    Mankind    More    Import.^nt    Than 
I  Riches  to  Stewart  Morris 

(By  Zarko  Pranks) 

For  the  rich,  the  cross  of  responsibility  to 
mankind  Is  perhaps  the  heaviest  cross  of  all. 

A  rich  man  named  Stewart  Morris  said  It 
In  a  rare  mood  of  self-analysis. 

His  life,  obviously  shaped  by  the  Influence 
of  a  father  who  sought  to  aid  the  unfortu- 
nate, Is  aimed  at  making  a  contribution  to 
his  fellow  man. 

"Any  fool  can  make  a  living,"  says  Morris, 
an  attorney  and  executive  of  a  title  guaran- 
ty firm,  "But  each  man  must  ask  himself: 
'What  contribution  can  I  make  to  the 
society  In  which  I  live?'  " 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  Houston  Bap- 
tist College  In  Sharpstown,  Morris  says  he 
believes  he  Is  fulfilling  a  need  In  this  com- 
munity. 

The  need,  as  he  sees  It,  is  an  Institution 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  character 
and  to  the  perpetuation  of  Christian  Ideals. 

Morris,  Intense  and  righteous,  pulls  no 
punches  In  defining  the  type  of  student  or 
faculty  the  college  desires. 

"We  believe  In  academic  freedom,  yes,"  he 
says,  "But  within  the  framework  of  our  pre- 
cepts." 

The  barefoot  long-hair,  the  symbol  of  to- 
day's so-called  hippie,  bleachle  or  beachle, 
need  not  apply. 

"The  unwashed  we  don't  want,"  he  says. 

He  described  Houston  Baptist  College  as  a 
"Christian  liberal  arts  college." 

Its  graduates,  he  hopes,  "will  be  so  brain- 


washed In  Christian  Ideals  and  our  Ameri- 
can heritage"  that  they  will  carry  their  way 
of  life  and  thinking  "Into  our  public  schools 
as  teachers  and  Into  business  careers." 

A  Houston  banker,  John  Whltmore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, describes  Morris  as  an  "imaginative 
businessman  and  a  devoted  churchman  ded- 
icated to  his  religion." 

Morris  was  the  financial  brains  behind 
acquisition   of   the   Baptist   college. 

He  negotiated  a  $760,000  loan  from  Rice 
University  to  buy  390  acres.  Later,  200  acres 
were  subdivided  and  sold  for  enough  to  pay 
off  the  loan. 

The  role  of  men  such  as  Rex  Baker  Sr.,  Jake 
Kamin  and  Donald  McGregor  In  founding 
the  college  cannot  be  minimized  but  Morris 
is  seen  as  the  major  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institution. 

"We  borrowed  the  money  from  Rice,"  he 
says,  "to  give  us  sanction  from  a  great  uni- 
versity in  our  aim  to  establish  a  first  class 
liberal  arts  college." 

He  admits  that  "we  have  a  high-button, 
shoe  philosophy"  at  Houston  Baptist,  "but 
we  don't  believe  the  teaching  of  a  Christian 
way  of  life  can  ever  become  old-fashioned." 

A  friend  said  of  Morris: 

"He's  a  non-drinking  Baptist.  He  has  his 
strait-laced  convictions  and  lives  by  them. 
You  have  to  admire  him  for  it." 

Strait-laced  he  may  be,  but  Morris  has 
the  grace  to  tell  a  Baptist  story  and  laugh 
at  it — and  at  himself.  Such  grace  has  been 
the  savior  of  many  a  man. 

He's  the  son  of  the  late  W.  C.  and  Willie 
Stewart  Morris.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Maco  Stewart  who  established  Stewart  Title 
Co..  in  1896. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Star  of  Hope  Mission,  a  sanctuary  for  so- 
ciety's derelicts,  the  skid  row  habitues. 

For  30  years  W.  C.  Morris  was  president 
of  the  missions.  Stewart,  treading  his  father's 
footsteps,  is  a  trustee  of  the  mission. 

His  father  also  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Goodwill  Industries,  an  organization 
whose  aim  is  to  aid  the  physically  handi- 
capped to  become  productive. 

The  son,  molded  In  the  father's  image,  be- 
lieves the  ultimate  aim  of  life  Is  more  than 
storing  up  treasures  In  this  world. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  Stewart  Morris, 
a  pale-eyed  man  with  thinning  blond  hair, 
has  succeeded  In  achieving  what  the  world 
knows  as  success. 

He  bears  these  credentials: 

President  of  Stewart  Title  Co;  president  of 
Stewart  Trust  Co.,  president  of  Admiral  In- 
vestment Co.,  Inc.;  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Morris,  Termini,  Harris,  McCanne  &  Lacas; 
member  of  the  River  Oaks  Country  Club;  di- 
rector of  the  Houston  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and 
the  Nassau  National  Bank  and  a  director  of 
the  Nassau  Bay  Telephone  Co. 

Through  his  companies,  financing  Is 
arranged  for  home  construction  In  at  least 
300  cities  over  a  10-state  region  extending 
from  Florida  to  California. 

land  development 

Land  development,  a  banker  said  of  him,  is 
Morris's  long  suit. 

"He  Is  as  well  Informed  In  the  area  of  land 
development  as  any  man  I  know,"  said  Whlt- 
more of  Texas  National  Bank  of  Conmierce. 

Stewart  Title  Co.  was  primarily  a  Texas 
firm  until  Stewart  Morris  with  his  brother 
Carloss  and  Maco  Stewart  HI,  a  grandson  of 
the  firm's  founder.  Joined  hands  and  began 
the  expansion  move  to  make  the  firm  a  giant 
In  Its  field. 

StewMt  Morris's  love  for  land  and  Its 
potential  Is  reflected  In  his  acquisition  of  61 
acres  of  an  island  bounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Guadalupe  and  a  dam  In  McQueeney 
between  Seguln  and  New  Braunfels. 

He  developed  the  acreage  reserving  a  choice 
site  for  his  own  summer  home. 
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He  bought  1,000  acres  in  Blanco,  south  of 
Johnson  City,  where  the  President  lived  as  a 
boy. 

Keen  business  acumen  agraln  is  reflected  in 
bis  reason  for  buying  the  acreage. 

"Texas  land  values  will  continue  to  In- 
crease. This  Is  my  hedge  against  Inflation." 

Morris  and  his  wife,  Joella,  and  their  three 
children.  Carlotta,  19,  Stewart  Jr.,  18,  and 
Carallsa,  14,  live  at  5  E.  Rlvercrest  off  West- 
belmer. 

His  working  schedule  at  offices  In  the 
Guaranty  Bldg.,  Caroline  and  Rusk,  Is  8 
a.m.  until  8  p.m.,  five  days  a  week,  and  "look- 
ing at  land"  on  Saturdays. 

FLIES  OWN  PLANE 

He  flies  his  own  twin  engine  Aero-Com- 
mander about  400  hours  a  year  to  keep  tab 
on  district  offices  of  the  far-flung  Stewart 
Title  Co.  empire. 

The  business  empire  Is  sufficiently  diversi- 
fied to  Include  the  250-room  Southland  Hotel 
In  Dallas  and  a  housing  development  In 
Nassau  Bay. 

Stewart  Morris  has  a  hobby:  He  collects 
horse-drawn  carriages.  But,  outside  his  busi- 
ness, his  consuming  Interest  Is  Houston 
Baptist  College. 

"Education  Is  an  early  maturity,"  he  says, 
"Our  aim  at  the  college  Is  to  expose  our 
students  to  the  refinements  of  gracious 
living,  good  architecture,  good  furniture,  and 
the  over-rldlng  Ingredient  of  Christian 
thinking." 


IT'S   A   CRIME   TO  MAKE   CRIME   A 
POLITICAL  ISSUE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
tressed over  recent  political  sniping 
about  crime,  for  crime  knows  no  politics. 
Meaningful  discussions  are  a  healthy 
thing,  but  finger  pointing  is  not  construc- 
tive. 

As  the  days  roll  by,  more  and  more  of 
the  CoKGRESSiONAi,  RECORD  Is  dcvotcd  to 
statement,  speeches,  and  editorials  on 
crime.  All  responsible  Americans  deplore 
the  crime  situation  In  our  Nation.  Our 
daily  mail  reflects  ever-increasing  con- 
cern. All  of  this  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, if,  and  only  if,  it  spurs  the  Congress 
into  an  all-out  bipartisan  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  crime.  Fragmented,  piece- 
meal approaches  to  the  problem  will  not 
suffice.  To  legislate  intelligently  against 
crime.  Congress  must  coordinate  all 
available  information  and  its  own  efforts. 
My  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime  Is  cosponsored  by  20  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A  companion 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Pepper  on  the  House  side  and  It  too 
has  bipartisan  support. 

The  joint  committee  we  propose  would 
investigate  all  aspects  of  crime  on  a  con- 
tinuing long-range  basis  and  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  badly  needed  coordi- 
nation I  speak  of. 

We  should  not  become  preoccupied 
with  the  experts  In  irresponsibility  such 
as  Rap  Brown — he,  and  those  like  him, 
should  be  sternly  dealt  with  by  the  law. 
We  should  not  allow  crime  to  become  a 
political  matter.  It  deserves  thoughtful 
attention  of  all  of  us.  We  should  not  look 
at  organized  crime  only  or  separately; 
we  should  not  look  at  riots  only  or  sep- 
arately; we  should  not  look  at  crime  on 
the  streets  only  or  separately. 

If  we  are  to  effectively  get  at  this  na- 
tional problem,  what  we  should  do  Is  look 


at  the  whole  picture  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94  is  the  vehicle  to  achieve  such  a 
goal.  I  urge  immediate  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  30. 
1967,  the  second  from  the  church  news 
section  of  the  Deseret  News  of  August 
26,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  1967] 
Crime  and  Lethargy 

A  Republican  effort  to  stir  Congress  Into 
effective  action  on  crime  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant national  service.  But  the  reproach  to 
the  Administration  Issued  on  Monday  by  a 
group  of  moderate  GOP  members  of  the 
House — that  It  has  allowed  the  "war  on  or- 
ganized crime  to  grind  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still"— misses  the  mark  on  two  counts. 

The  accusation  alms,  to  begin  with,  only 
at  the  war  on  "organized  crime" — that  Is  to 
say,  racketeering  and  the  like — at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  Justly  aroused  and 
alarmed  about  the  soaring  rates  of  criminal 
violence  In  the  streets  of  ail  Its  great  cities. 
The  most  terryfylng  threat  to  law  and  order 
today  comes  from  sporadic,  unorganized 
crime — murder,  rape,  robbery  and  assault. 

The  GOP  thrust  misses  its  mark,  in  the 
second  place,  because  it  focuses  on  a  rela- 
tively trivial,  peripheral  aspect  of  the  war  on 
crime.  It  refers  disparglngly  to  the  Justice 
Department's  commendable  restrictions  on 
bugging  and  wiretapping  as  devices  for 
catching  criminals.  These  devices  no  doubt 
have  some  utility  in  detecting  organized 
crime;  they  are  totally  irrelevant,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  snaring  rapists,  robbers, 
thugs  and  footpads  who  do  not  plot  their 
offenses  by  telephone  or  In  office  confer- 
ences. 

The  GOP  emphasis  on  bugging  and  tap- 
ping suggests,  moreover,  an  Indifference  to 
rights  of  privacy  which  are  basic  to  the  well- 
being  of  Americans.  In  putting  restraints  on 
electronic  surveillance,  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  acted  to  protect  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  American  home  and  to  promote 
freedom  of  communication  among  free  citi- 
zens. Only  the  very  shortsighted  would  be 
willing  to  Jettison  this  value  In  the  pursuit 
of  safety. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  however,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  war  on  crime  has 
stalled  dismayingly.  More  than  two  years 
have  gone  by  since  President  Johnson,  recog- 
nizing the  urgency  of  the  Nation's  crime 
problem,  established  a  National  Crime  Com- 
mission to  recommend  the  strategy  of  a  con- 
certed attack  on  crime.  Six  months  ago  the 
Commission  submitted  a  superb  report — 
"The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society" — 
searching  in  its  analysis  of  the  problem, 
constructive  and  concrete  In  the  remedies  It 
proposed.  In  February,  the  President  sent 
his  "Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act"  to 
Congress.  The  House  early  this  month, 
passed  a  badly  bowdlerized  version  of  it;  the 
Senate  pondered.  Crime  rates  continue  to 
soar,  and  the  country  is  left  with  a  sense  of 
bandwrlnglng  helplessness  about  it. 

The  crime  problem  In  America  is  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  piddling  recruitment  meas- 
ures or  by  concealed  listening  devices.  It 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  dramatic  strengthen- 
ing and  reorganization  of  police  depart- 
ments, outmoded  In  training  and  equipment, 
and  by  a  pwwerful,  coordinated  attack  on  the 
slum  conditions  that  breed  vice  and  crime. 
There  seems  to  be  a  notion  in  Congress  these 
days  that  it  would  somehow  be  rewarding 
rioters  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  rioting.  Riot- 


ing and  urban  violence  grow  out  of  the  same 
malevolent  roots — poverty,  wretchedness, 
hopelessness,  squalor  and  unemployment. 
Nothing  more  urgently  challenges  America 
today  than  the  need  to  hack  at  these  roots 
realistically  and  effectively. 

(From  the  Deseret  News,  Aug.  26,  1967] 
The  Rights  or  Nonckiminals 

Every  person  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

This  Includes  the  victims  of  criminals,  as 
well  as  the  criminals.  It  Includes  an  assur- 
ance that  our  courts  will  be  as  fair  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  as  they  are  to  those  who 
break  the  law.  It  provides  that  If  any  pre- 
ferred treatment  is  to  be  grlven,  It  should 
favor  the  good  citizens  rather  than  the  para- 
sites on  society. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  thinking  of 
a  group  of  women  In  Indianapolis  who 
started  an  anti-crime  crusade  in  that  city 
which  now  has  reached  the  proportions  of 
a  major  movement. 

Fifty  thousand  women  there  have  now  or- 
ganized to  fight  crime,  and  part  of  their  ob- 
jective is  to  see  that  Judges  In  the  courts 
deal  fairly  with  the  victims  of  crime. 

It  started  five  years  ago  following  the 
death  of  a  90-year-old  woman  killed  by  a 
15-year-old  boy  who  snatched  her  purse.  But 
there  had  been  numerous  previous  crimes  of 
a  similar  nature.  Especially  purse-grrabblngs 
and  sex  assaults  on  women  walking  alone  on 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

A  significant  drop  In  crime  has  been  the 
result. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission,  refer- 
ring to  this  movement,  said. 

"The  most  dramatic  example  In  the  coun- 
try of  a  citizens'  group  that  has  addressed 
Itself  forcefully  and  successfully  to  the  prob. 
lems  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice  Is  the 
Anti-Crime  Crusade  of  Indianapolis." 

These  women  give  complete  support  to 
their  local  police,  wlio  In  turn  cooperate  vrtth 
the  women.  Their  program  Includes: 

Putting   proper  lighting  on  city  streets. 

Getting  school  drop-outs  back  Into  school. 

Providing  jobs  for  boys  who  need  them. 

Assisting  boys  released  from  penal  Institu- 
tions to  adjust  proF>erly  in  society. 

And  setting  up  a  system  of  "court  watch- 
ing." 

The  latter  point  was  considered  by  the 
women  as  one  of  their  most  Important  tasks. 
At  least  two  of  their  number  sat  in  on  every 
court  case,  and  reported  bsick  to  the  entire 
group  on  the  practices  and  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

They  decided  that  It  is  the  right  of  the 
public  to  demand  efficient,  mannerly  oper- 
ation of  the  courts.  And  this  they  achieved. 

But  education  In  law  observance  was  also 
given.  With  the  cooperation  of  school  and 
police  officials,  all  students  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  provided  with  spe- 
cial Instruction  on  maintaining  the  law  and 
the  advantages  of  doing  so. 

More  than  2.000  drop-outs  were  put  back 
In  school  without  spending  tax  funds.  The 
streets  are  now  well  lighted.  Women  and 
girls  may  walk  safely  at  night.  Even  the 
debris  around  the   city  has  been  removed. 

But  it  is  brought  more  and  more  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  that  keeping  youth 
In  line  Is  first  a  matter  of  keeping  adults  In 
line. 

Statistics  of  the  past  several  years  have 
shown  a  sharp  increase  In  the  number  of 
young  people  arrested  for  serious  crimes — 
murder,  robberj*.  forcible  r.ipe.  burglary,  ag- 
gravated assault,  larceny  of  $50  or  more 
and  automobile  theft. 

Those  under  18  years  of  age  account  for 
almost  half  the  total  arrests  reported  for 
these  crimes. 

In  a  concentrated  effort  to  control  this 
rash  of  youthful  criminality,  Innumerable 
youth  serving  groups  have  Joined  law  en- 
forcement and  our  courts. 
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TheM  group*,  often  desperately  In  need 
of  mipport,  offer  tb«  Individual  a  good  op- 
portunity to  combat  crime,  since  youthful 
crtmln&llty  U  uniquely  suited  to  preventing 
and  correction. 

However,  these  efforts  In  behalf  of  youth 
can  only  supplement — never  replace — paren- 
tal concern. 

Broken  homes,  dissolute  parents  and  a 
tragic  absence  of  guidance  typify  the  back- 
grounds of  many  youthful  offenders. 

The  role  of  the  parent  Is  paramount.  It  Is 
Indeed  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  funda- 
mental service  to  society  than  imbuing  one's 
children  with  respect  for  law  and  order. 


REVIEW  OP  WAGES,  PRICES. 
AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  the  Congress 
has  In  formulating  Its  own  policy  propos- 
als Is  the  lack  of  adequate  and  current 
Information.  This  deficiency,  which — in 
the  current  Jargon — we  might  label  the 
"Information  gap,"  enhances  the  power 
of  the  Executive  In  Initiating  legislative 
proposals  and  policy  changes.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
I  have  been  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  timely  and  better  data  in 
the  economic  field,  and  have  attempted 
to  Improve  the  information  the  Congress 
receives  In  this  vital  area. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  agreement  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress  with  more  current  in- 
formation. In  addition  to  the  annual 
budget,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
agreed  to  prepare  two  additional  budget 
reviews  each  year  for  this  committee — 
the  first  to  come  at  midyear  and  the 
aecond  following  congressional  action  on 
all  of  the  appropriation  bills.  Director 
Schultze  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee last  week  presented  the  first  mid- 
year review  vmder  this  agreement.  Al- 
though his  presentation  was  disappoint- 
ing In  several  aspects — particularly  in 
itfl  lack  of  revised  estimates  of  defense 
spending— It  wsis  a  helpful  beginning. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  need  for 
better  information  about  defense  ex- 
penditures, the  committee  also  initiated 
a  proposal  for  the  regular  release  of 
defense  Information.  Subsequently,  the 
Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  begin 
regular  monthly  publication  of  a  new 
report  entitled  "Selected  Defense  De- 
pertment  Indicators."  The  first  Issue  be- 
came available  on  June  30. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  teU  you  that 
I  have  just  received  a  new  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  re- 
port entitled,  "Review  of  Wages.  Prices, 
and  Productivity,"  is  the  first  In  a  new 
series  which  the  Bureau  will  prepare 
each  quarter  for  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  main  conclusions 
of  the  paper  and  ask  that  the  full  text 
be  Included  in  the  record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
an  unusually  large  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity for  the  second  quarter  of  1967  of 
about  2  percent.  This  gain  compares  with 
a  slight  decline  In  the  first  quarter.  The 
report  cautions,  however,  that  the  quar- 
ter's sharp  rise  In  productivity  does  not 


represent  a  major  trend  change,  but 
rather  a  delayed  reaction  to  economic 
adjustment  in  the  first  quarter.  For  the 
full  year,  measured  from  the  second 
quarter  of  1966,  productivity  has  ad- 
vanced only  2.8  percent. 

The  large  productivity  rise  kept  imlt 
labor  costs  virtually  unchanged  for  the 
second  quarter,  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  short-lived  respite  In  an  upward 
trend.  Unit  labor  costs  had  risen  sharply 
in  the  first  quarter  and  the  past  12 
month  average  of  3.3  percent  is  about 
double  the  postwar  average. 

This  upward  co.st  pattern,  however, 
has  not  yet  put  significant  pressure  on 
prices.  Although  price  developments  in 
the  second  quarter  were  not  auspicious — 
the  wholesaij  price  index  rose  0.6  per- 
cent, turning  around  a  6-month  decline 
and  the  consumer  price  index  rise  quick- 
ened to  0.9  percent — they  appeared  to 
come  largely  from  sharp  Increases  in 
farm  and  food  prices.  The  slowdown  in 
demand  contributed  to  stability  in  indus- 
trial prices.  As  in  the  past — In  fact,  ever 
since  World  War  II — service  prices  con- 
tinued their  relentless  rise. 

These  and  other  points  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics report,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Review  or  Wages.  Prices,  and  PRODUcxrviTT, 

Second  Quarter  1967 
I  Summary 

Real  output  of  the  private  economy  (in- 
cluding government  enterprises)  advanced 
0.5  percent,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  after  having  dropped  mod- 
erately In  the  first.  Man-hours,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  fell  14  percent  In  delayed  reaction 
to  the  earlier  slowdown.  The  net  result  of 
these  two  opposite  developments  was  an  un- 
usually large  increase  in  productivity  (out- 
put per  man-hour)  of  about  2.0  percent, 
following  a  slight  decline  in  the  first  quarter. 
The  quarter's  sharp  rise  in  productivity 
reflects  mainly  time  lags  In  economic  read- 
justment, rather  than  a  basic  change  in 
trend.  For  the  full  year  since  the  second 
quarter  of  1966.  output  has  increased  only 
1.9  percent,  carrjrlng  with  It  a  man-hours  de- 
cline of  nearly  1.0  percent  and  a  productivity 
advance  of  2.8  percent.  (As  is  usually  the 
case,  output  and  productivity  grew  more 
slowly  In  the  nonfarm  area  than  in  the  total 
private  sector.  > 

Hourly  labor  costs  In  the  private  sector 
rose  2.1  percent  during  the  second  quarter, 
after  a  slow  rise  In  the  first,  for  an  Increase 
of  6.2  percent  over  the  year.  Wages  and 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  have  been  rising 
somewhat  faster  In  1967  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1966.  reflecting  both  larger  settle- 
ments and  the  effect  of  the  new  FLSA  stand- 
ards. These  Increases  have  been  partially 
moderated  by  a  slower  rise  in  employer- paid 
social  sec\irity  taxes,  a  decline  In  overtime, 
and  relatively  stronger  employment  gains  In 
low-wage  Industries. 

Since  productivity  in  the  second  quarter 
increased  almost  as  much  as  hourly  compen- 
sation, unit  labor  costs  were  virtually  un- 
changed. They  had  risen  sharply  in  the  flrst 
quarter,  however,  and  the  3.3  percent  in- 
crease over  the  past  twelve  months  is  about 
double  the  postwar  average. 

Prices  during  the  quarter  reflected  a  num- 
ber of  unrelated  and  partially  offsetting 
forces.  The  slowdown  in  demand  helped  to 
hold  industrial  commodity  prices  steady  at 
wholesale,  but  prices  rose  in  finished  producer 


goods  and  consumer  nondvcables — the  sec- 
tors most  affected  by  continuing  strong  de- 
mand or  rising  costs.  Current  or  anticipated 
changes  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  goods 
brought  farm  and  food  prices  down  earlier 
in  the  year,  but  the  trend  reversed  sharply 
In  May.  Prices  In  services  continued  strongly 
upward,  although  at  a  slower  pace  than  a  year 
earlier. 

I.  PBODUCrrviTT 

The  sharp  rise  In  output  per  man-hour 
contrasted  with  a  slight  decline  during  the 
previous  quarter.  (See  Table  la.)  It  reflected 
the  delayed  adjustment  of  employment  and 
hours  to  the  decline  in  output.  Man-hours 
had  fallen  only  slightly  In  the  fall  and  winter 
and  then  dropped  1.4  percent  in  the  spring 
quarter.  A  decline  of  about  half  an  hour  in 
average  weekly  hours  accounted  for  about  1.0 
percent;  the  remainder  came  from  a  slight 
decline  in  employment. 

Wide  fluctuations  in  productivity  are  not 
unusual,  but  the  last  time  such  a  large  In- 
crease occurred  was  the  second  quarter  of 
19G1 — which  also  followed  a  drop  in  real 
output.  Despite  the  recent  increase,  the  gain 
in  productivity  since  the  second  quarter  of 
last  year  was  only  2.8  percent,  well  below  the 
long-term  rate  of  3.2  percent. 

The  increase  In  productivity  was  slightly 
smaller  In  the  nonfarm  sector — 1.4  percent 
between  the  flrst  and  second  quarters  of 
1967,  and  2.2  percent  over  the  year.  (See 
Table  lb.)  The  postwar  increase  has  averaged 
2  6  percent. 

Most  of  the  adjustment  process  took  place 
in  manufacturing,  where  severe  pressures  on 
capacity  during  most  of  last  year  had  in- 
hibited productivity  growth.  (See  Table  Ic.) 
According  to  the  FRB  and  Census  quarterly 
measures,  output  declined  between  0.7  and 
1.0  percent  during  the  second  quarter  of  1967, 
after  even  sharper  declines  in  the  flrst  quar- 
ter. Man-hoiu«  dropped  less  than  output  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter — ^resulting  In  a  decline 
in  productivity — but  more  in  the  second 
quarter — yielding  a  productivity  Increase 
ranging  between  0.7  and  0.9  percent.  Over 
the  year,  productivity  gains  were  between  1.0 
and  1.4  percent — far  under  the  long-term 
average. 

The  cutback  In  production  and  man-hours 
In  manufacturing  reduced  some  of  the  pres- 
sures on  capacity  which  have  characterized 
the  last  few  years.  Manufacturing  plants  were 
operating  at  84.7  i)ercent  of  capacity  during 
the  second  quarter,  compared  to  87.0  percent 
for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1967  and  90.9  percent 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1966. 

n.  WAGES,  SAI..\RIES,  AND  BENEFITS 

This  section  emphasizes  changes  over  the 
half  year  rather  than  the  quarter.  In  general, 
the  shorter  the  period  over  which  compari- 
sons are  made,  the  more  do  the  differences 
reflect  the  specific  industries  which  bargain 
rather  than  changes  in  the  general  economic 
climate  affecting  wage  decisions. 

Hovirly  expenditures  on  wages  and  beneflts 
for  employees  >  in  the  private  nonfarm  econ- 
omy rose  3.2  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1967. 
(See  Table  2.)  This  rate  of  Increase  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  3.3  percent  recorded 
during  the  flrst  half  of  1966,  but  only  be- 
cause social  security  taxes  paid  by  employers 
rose  only  two-tenths  of  one  percent  In  1967 
as  comp>ared  with  seven-tenths  of  one  percent 
m  1966.  Also,  overtime  earnings  declined  and 
the  relatively  low  wage  Industries  and  occu- 
pations had  a  heavier  weight  In  the  average. 

Summaries  of  major  collective  bargaining 
settlements  and  average  hourly  earnings  ad- 
justed for  overtime  also  Indicate  that  com- 
pensation rose  faster  in  the  flrst  half  of  1967 
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>  This  section  refers  to  nonfarm  employees 
only,  whereas  the  summary  and  Table  1  In- 
clude both  the  self-employed  and  an  farm 
workers. 


then  In  1966  as  a  whole,  though  It  advanced 
at  about  the  same  pace  as  In  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  For  those  key  settlements '  that 
were  reached  during  the  flrst  half  of  1967, 
the  average  rate  of  Increase  in  hourly  wage 
and  beneflt  costs  was  4.6  to  4.9  percent  a 
year.  (See  Table  3.)  This  compares  with  4.1 
to  4.5  percent  In  all  of  1966. 

General  wage  increases  alone  have  aver- 
aged 4.3  percent  so  far  this  year,  compared 
with  3.9  percent  In  1966.  Many  contracts  pro- 
vided larger  increases  in  the  flrst  year  of  the 
agreement  than  in  subsequent  years,  so  that 
the  average  first  year  increase  was  5  percent 
of  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings — 
slightly  above  last  year's  4.8  percent  and 
larger  than  In  any  year  since  1956.  (See  Chart 

1.) 

After  allowance  for  differences  in  overtime 
pay,  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  a  number  of  other  Industry  divi- 
sions rose   faster   than  in  the   first  half  of 

1966.  (Comparisons  of  changes  in  hourly 
earnings  for  the  flrst  part  of  the  year  with 
the  entire  preceding  year  or  with  the  second 
half  of  the  year  have  limited  significance, 
since  average  hourly  earnings  typically  in- 
crease at  a  faster  rate  during  the  second  half 
of  each  year.)  The  rise  in  straight-time  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  was 
the  largest  in  the  first  half  of  any  year  since 
1956. 

Part  of  the  1967  increase  reflected  new  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  In  addition, 
in  some  low-wage  industries,  especially  in 
the  South,  some  of  the  increases  were  the 
direct  result  of  higher  minimum  rates  and 
expanded  coverage  under  the  FLSA.  Increases 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  unskilled  work- 
ers in  southern  cities  were  relatively  large 
between  early  1966  and  early  1967.  In  both 
women's  apparel  and  footwear  industries,  new 
agreements  reached  In  late  1966  or  early  1967 
raised  wage  rates;  many  apparel  agreements 
keep  minimum  rates  a  specified  distance 
above  the  FLSA  minimum. 

Except  where  minimum  wage  increases  had 
a  substantial  impact,  wage  rates  in  nonunion 
manufacturing  establishments  rose  at  a 
slightly  slower  rate  during  the  first  part  of 

1967.  This  reflects  both  the  smaller  rate  of  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  and  the  less  Intense  demand  for 
labor. 

Textile  wage  rates  were  not  appreciably  af- 
fected by  the  FLSA  change  in  February  1967, 
but  in  August  1967  general  wage-rate  in- 
creases of  about  6.5  percent  were  announced 
by  major  southern  producers,  most  of  whose 
employees  are  unorganized.  This  was  the  fifth 
and  largest  general  wage  Increase  for  most 
southern  textile  workers  In  four  years.  This 
Increase  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  labor 
competition  with  industries  directly  affected 
by  the  new  FTjSA  provisions,  and  in  part  to 
anticipation  of  the  $1.60  minimum  to  go  into 
effect  in  February  1968.  The  1967  increase 
reduced  to  about  10  percent  the  number  of 
cotton  textile  workers  earning  below  $1.60. 

The  direct  effect  of  FLSA  rates  and  cover- 
age, effective  In  February  1967,  was  to  raise 
hourly  costs  by  an  estimated  0.3  percent 
average,  mostly  in  nonmanufacturing  such  as 
trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and 
hotels  and  laundries.  Pay  in  other  nonmanu- 
facturing industries,  notably  railroads  and 
trucking,  was  affected  by  new  union  agree- 
ments. After  vrtdespread  wage  or  salary  in- 
creases for  nurses  and  other  hospital  workers, 
amounting  to  10  percent  or  more,  advances  in 
this  field  lessened  early  in  1967. 

Wage-rate  increases  in  the  construction 
industry  were  larger  than  in  1966  or  1965, 
though  average  hourly  earnings  were  held 
dojvn  by  the  employment  recovery  in  home 
building,    which   pays   lower   average   wages 


-  Contracts  of  5,000  or  more.  These  esti- 
mates do  not  make  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses. 


than  other  types  of  construction  do.  Union 
scales  rose  faster  In  the  flrst  half  of  1967 
than  In  any  comparable  period  since  1948. 
Many  of  the  year's  settlements  provided  wage 
and  benefit  increases  of  6  to  10  percent  a  year, 
and  some  were  even  larger. 

In  most  industries  hours  of  work  fell  sub- 
stantially, leading  to  smaller  Increases  In 
gross  hourly  earnings  and  to  either  a  greater 
decline  or  a  smaller  increase  In  weekly  earn- 
ings— depending  on  the  industry — than  a 
year  earlier.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  were 
exceptions;  hours  fell  less  than  last  year, 
when  the  FLSA  amendments  reduced  normal 
hours  for  retail  trade  to  40.  Finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate,  and  hotels,  were  also 
exceptions:  the  acceleration  in  hourly  earn- 
ings was  great  enough  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  hours. 

For  the  private  nonfarm  economy  as  a 
whole,  real  net  spendable  earnings  (weekly 
earnings  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  CPI 
and  in  Federal  taxes  deducted  from  em- 
ployees' pay)  in  June  1967  were  about  the 
same  as  they  were  six  months  earlier,  where- 
as they  had  dropped  slightly  between  the 
previous  December  and  June.  Spendable 
earnings  declined  during  the  flrst  three 
months  of  the  year  because  of  an  increase  in 
social  security  withholding  and  the  fall  in 
hours,  but  they  recovered  by  June  as  the 
workweek  stabilized  and  earnings  rose  more 
rapidly  than  prices.  In  manufacturing  alone, 
however,  real  net  spendable  earnings  declined 
during  the  first  half  of  1967 — more  than  in 
any  flrst  half  since  1958. 

The  major  bargaining  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  will  be  in  copper,  now  involved 
in  strikes  over  new  contracts,  and  in  the 
automobile,  farm  equipment,  and  related  in- 
dustries. Some  meatpacking  contracts  remain 
to  be  negotiated.  The  relatively  smaller  In- 
crease in  prices  has  reduced  the  size  of  wage 
Increases  under  cost-of-living  escalator 
clauses  and  the  pressure  to  raise  wages  of 
nonunion  workers,  but  there  will  probably 
be  some  increases  for  the  latter  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  rise  to  a  $1.60  FLSA  minimum 
next  February.  In  addition,  about  a  million 
and  a  half  workers,  Including  basic  steel  and 
aluminum  workers,  as  well  as  those  in  long- 
shoring,  aerospace,  and  electrical  industries, 
will  receive  deferred  wage  increases  under 
contracts  negotiated  in  1965  or  1966. 

in.   UNIT   LABOB   COSTS 

Despite  the  relatively  large  increase  in 
hourly  compensation  (2.1  percent)  during 
the  second  quarter,  the  large  gain  in  produc- 
tivity held  the  rise  in  unit  labor  costs  in 
the  private  sector  to  only  0.1  percent.  (Table 
la.)  This  small  Increase  contrasts  sharply 
with  larger  rises  earlier;  the  rise  was  3.3  per- 
cent. 

Similar  movements  took  place  in  both  the 
nonfarm  and  manufacturing  sectors.  (See 
Tables  lb  and  Ic.)  Between  the  first  and 
second  quarter,  unit  labor  costs  rose  0.2  per- 
cent in  the  nonfarm  sector  and  0.5  percent 
in  manufacturing.  Over  the  year,  unit  labor 
costs  Increased  3.6  percent  in  nonfarm  ac- 
tivities and  more  than  5  percent  In  manu- 
facturing. 

rV.   PRICE   DEVELOPMENTS 

Wholesale  prices  began  to  rise  in  tlie  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1967  after  six  months  of  de- 
cline, and  consumer  prices  quickened  their 
rate  of  advance.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index 
rose  0.6  percent  and  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex 0.9  percent  between  March  and  June. 
(See  Tables  4  and  6.)  Both  the  turnaround 
at  the  wholesale  level  and  the  acceleration 
at  the  retail  level  resulted  from  sharp  In- 
creases in  farm  and  food  prices. 

During  the  preceding  six  months,  declin- 
ing farm  and  food  prices  had  more  than  off- 
set rising  Industrial  prices  in  the  WPI,  and 
had  dampened  the  rise  in  service  and  non- 
durable goods  prices  in  the  CPI.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter,  wholesale  prices  were 
0.6  percent  and  consumer  prices  2.7  percent 


above  a  year  earlier;  farm  prices  were  down 
moderately  and  food  prices  up  a  little. 

Farm  Products  and  Foods.  Upward  pres- 
sures in  agricultural  prices  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  came  chiefly  from  livestock, 
meats,  fresh  produce,  and  milk.  Seasonally 
adjusted  wholesale  prices  of  farm  products, 
processed  foods,  and  retail  grocery  food  rose, 
altliough  there  were  decreases  In  prices  of 
poultrj',  eggs,  wheat,  and  bread.  (See  Tables 
4  and  6.)  As  of  June,  prices  of  many  agri- 
cultural commodities  had  not  had  their  cus- 
tomary seasonal  declines. 

In  most  Instances,  the  volatility  of  farm 
and  food  prices  is  largely  attributable  to 
changes  in  supply.  The  largest  price  Increases 
in  the  second  quarter — hogs,  pork,  and  fresh 
produce — resulted  from  curtailed  supplies.  In 
1966,  high  prices  for  meat  caused  Increased 
production;  as  prices  fell  and  feed  costs  rose 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  farmers  cut 
back.  By  May,  hog  slaughter  had  declined 
and  pork  prices  began  to  climb  sharply.  This 
Jump,  in  turn,  buoyed  beef  prices,  which  also 
advanced  sharply  even  though  the  supply 
remained  high.  Similarly,  expanded  produc- 
tion caused  substantial  price  decreases  for 
poultry,  eggs,  and  wheat. 

Unfavorable  weather  delayed  maturing  of 
late-spring  crops  and  was  a  basic  factor  in 
the  second-quarter  rise  in  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  prices.  Although  the  Increases  were 
sharp  at  wholesale,  they  were  little  more 
than  seasonal  at  retail.  Part  of  the  discrep- 
ancy reflects  the  greater  volatility  of  whole- 
sale prices,  but  part  Is  due  to  normal  lags 
and  will  affect  retail  prices  in  later  months. 

Consumer  Services.  The  services  sector  con- 
tinued to  push  consumer  prices  upward, 
rising  0.9  percent  in  both  the  flrst  and  sec- 
ond quarters.  However,  this  advance  was 
moderately  slower  than  last  year's,  chiefly 
because  of  a  decline  In  mortgage  interest 
rates  and,  in  the  second  quarter,  a  slower  rise 
in  transportation  and  medical  costs.  (See 
Table  5.) 

Despite  a  slackening,  medical  costs — par- 
ticularly physicians'  fees  and  hospital  rates — 
still  rose  more  than  other  service  groups  in 
the  second  quarter.  Rents  continued  to  rise 
at  the  same  rate,  as  earlier  in  the  year,  but 
prices  of  household  services  rose  more  rapid- 
ly, especially  for  property  taxes.  Insurance, 
home  maintenance  and  repair,  and  day 
care.  Financial  services  and  taxes  also  ac- 
count for  a  significant  share  of  price  ad- 
vances so  far,  as  well  as  those  services  that 
are  labor-intensive.  Only  some  publicly- 
regulated  service  charges,  such  as  gas  and 
electric  rates,  and  air  and  rail  fares  have 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Industrial  Materials  and  Products.  Aver- 
age wholesale  prices  of  industrial  corrunod- 
ities  did  not  change  in  the  second  quarter, 
but  consumers  paid  significantly  more  for 
manufactured  products.  (See  Table  4.)  Re- 
tall  durable  price  Increases  came  largely 
from  used  cars  (not  Included  In  the  whole- 
sale Index) ,  mainly  because  of  a  steady  re- 
duction In  used  car  Inventories,  but  prices 
of  tires  and  furniture  also  advanced.  Among 
nondurables,  retail  price  increases  were 
widespread,  with  substantial  rises  In  apparel, 
footwear,  gasoline,  and  toilet  goods. 

The  stability  In  wholesale  Industrial  prices 
resulted  from  divergent  trends  affecting 
many  groups.  On  a  seasonally-adjusted  basis, 
prices  declined  In  4  of  the  12  major  Industrial 
groups  In  the  second  quarter,  rose  in  7,  and 
remained  unchanged  in  1. 

Second  quarter  price  advances  were  main- 
ly In  finished  goods,  unlike  the  sharp  In- 
creases In  1965  and  early  1966  which  had 
centered  In  crude  materials.  The  uptrend 
in  wholesale  prices  for  many  finished  goods 
accelerated  in  late  1966  and  continued 
throughout  the  first  half  of  1967.  Probably 
affected  by  last  fall's  suspension  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  as  well  as  by  the  sub- 
sequent slackening  In  the  economy,  prices 
of  producers'  goods — though  still  rising  sub- 
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•tantlally — were  advancing  at  a  slower  rate 
than  In  1906.  Wholesale  prices  of  consumer 
nondarables.  however,  were  rising  faster. 
(See  Table  8.) 

Prices  of  some  crude  materials  edged  up 
slightly  after  their  year-long  fall,  while  some 
Intermediate  construction  materials,  such  as 
limiber  and  concrete  products,  rose  more 
than  seasonally.  In  producer  finished  goods, 
the  most  Important  price  rises  came  in  metal- 
working  and  other  nonelectrical  machinery. 
In  finished  nondurables  Increases  were 
mainly  In  apparel,  clgarets,  and  gasoline. 
Consumer  durables  declined  at  wholesale, 
with  lower  prices  for  passenger  cars  and  TV 
sets,  although  furniture  and  appliance  prices 
continued  to  rise. 

The  economic  slowdown,  the  easing  of 
credit  costs,  and  falling  prices  of  some  crude 
and  intermediate  materials  dampened  up- 
ward price  pressures  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  although  demand  continued  relatively 
strong  and  many  costs  advanced — taxes, 
labor,  insiirance,  and  construction,  as  well  as 
some  materials. 

The  conttnuing  large  advance  In  apparel 
prices  (see  Tables  4  and  7)  which  had  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  Increased  prices  in  non- 
durable finished  goods  at  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  reflects  both  demand  and  cost 
pressures.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  apparel  industry  in- 
creased 8  percent  from  a  year  ago,  with  more 
than  half  of  the  rise  in  1967.  Labor  costs  for 
retail  employees  also  rose  significantly,  par- 
ticularly in  women's  apparel  shops,  and 
helped  push  retail  prices  up  more  than 
wholesale.  Increased  retail  mark-ups  were 
probably  another  important  factor.  On  the 
other  hand,  rising  material  costs  were  not  a 
major  Influence  since  many  textile  prices  had 
been  declining.  However,  demand  was  mod- 
erately strong;  on  a  seasonally-adjiuted 
basla.  average  retail  sales  in  April  and  May 
were  higher  than  in  the  flrst  quarter  and 
were  well  above  year-earlier  levels. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  price 


advance  In  December  1964,  both  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  nonfood  commodities 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1.5 


percent.  Their  divergence  in  trend  in  the 
second  quarter  was  due  In  part  to  tempo- 
rary reasons. 


TABLE  la. -OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION.  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COST  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  1966-67 


Output 


tn-hours 


Output  per 
man-hour 


Compensation 
per  man-liour 


Unit  labor  cost 


Percent  change: 

Annual  rate,  1947-66 _ 

From  previous  quarter. 
1966- 

1st 

2d. .. 

3d 

4th.. 

1967- 

1st.... 

2d 

2d  quarter  1967  from  year  earlier. 

1st  half  1967  Irom  previous  halt  (annual  rate). 
1st  halt  1967  from  year  earlier 


3.7 


1.7 
.4 
.7 
.9 

-.2 
.5 

1.9 
.8 

1.8 


0.5 


1.0 

.1 

.8 

-.1 

-.1 
-1.4 

-.9 

-1.8 

.1 


3.2 


.7 

.3 

-.1 
1.0 

-.1 
2.0 
2.8 
2.6 
1.9 


4.9 


2.0 
2.2 
1.1 
1.8 

1.0 
2.1 
6.2 
6.0 
6.2 


1.7 


1.3 

1.9 

1.2 

.8 

1.2 
.1 
3.3 
3.2 
4u2 


Note:  Unpublished  estimates. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  I-b. -OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COST  IN  THE  PRIVATENONFARMSECTOR, 

196&-67 


Output 


Man-hours 


Output  per 
matt-hoar 


Compensation    Unit  labor  cost 
par  man-hour 


Percent  change: 

Annual  rate,  1947-66 

From  previous  quarter: 
1966- 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th.. 

1967— 

Isl 

2d 

2d  quarter  1967  from  year  earlier 

1st  halt  1967  from  previous  half  (annual  rate), 
lit  half  1967  from  yaar  earlier. 


3.8 


1.8 
.7 
.7 
.9 

-.5 
.6 

1.7 

.4 

1.7 


1.1 


1.3 

.7 

.9 

-.2 

-.3 

-.8 

-.4 

-1.6 

.3 


2.6 


.4 

.0 

-.2 
LI 

-.1 
1.4 
2.1 
2.2 
1.4 


4.6 


1.7 
1.8 

1.0 
1.7 

1.4 
1.6 
5.8 
6.2 
5.9 


1.9 


1.3 

1.8 

L2 

.8 

L6 
.2 
3.S 
4w0 
4lS 


Note:  Unpublished  estimates. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  at  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  l-e.-OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION.  AND  UNIT  UBOR  COSTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  SECTOR," 

1966-67 


Output 


FRB 


Cansua 


Man-hours 


Output  par  ma«-hour 


FRB 


Census 


Compmsatioii 
per  man-hour 


Uoit  labor  cost 


FRB 


Census 


Nfcafltchania: 

AMMSlrsIa,  I»«7-«6 4.2 

From  previous  ouartar: 

1966-l5t 3.8 

2<l - 2. 1 

3d L3 

4th 9 

1967— IsL ..„"  _L5 

2d -1.0 

2d  asarler  1967  from  y«if  aarTwr —.3 

1st  half  1967  fiwn  pravtoas  half  (sMMMi  rate) -3.0 

1st  haM  1967  fitM  ya«  aarliar L  3 


O 

12 

.8 

.5 

1.7 

-1.4 

-.7 

.1 

-1.9 

.8 


0.8 

Zl 

1.6 

.6 

.8 

-LO 

-L6 

-1.3 

-2.9 

.3 


3.4 

1.6 
.5 
.7 
.1 

-.5 

.7 

1.0 

-.2 
.9 


(9 

1.1 
-.9 

.0 

.9 
-.4 

.9 
L4 
LO 

.5 


5.0 

1.5 
1.4 
1.7 
1.6 
1.7 
1.3 
6lS 
6.3 
6.5 


1.5 

-.2 
LO 
LO 
L4 
11 
.8 
5.4 
6.4 
Sl5 


.5 
2.3 
1.7 

.6 

11 

.S 

Sil 

&3 

6.0 


■  Employees  only. 
>  Not  availat>le. 


Note;  Unpublished  estimates. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  PRIVATE  NONFARM  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION,  1964  TO  JUNE  1967 


3  months  ending  in — 


6  months  ending  in — 


Annual  data 


Jina 
19671 


Mar. 
1967 


June 
1966 


June 
1965 


Juna 
1967 


Dec 
1966 


June 
1966 


June 
1965 


1966 


1965 


1964 


Average  hourly  compensation  > 1.6  L6 

Average  hourly  carniofs L5  .8 

Manufacturing .7  .7 

Real  average  weekly  earnings- 1.5  —1.1 

Manufacts  ing .3  _io 

Real  spandabia  avarafa  waakly  earnings  (worker  and  3  da- 
pendents)  _  L2  -L2 

Manufacturing _  .2  —2.0 


2.0 
L6 
LI 
L3 


LI 
.6 


L4 
L7 
.8 
L2 
(0 

LO 
-.1 


3.2 

2.3 

\.i 

.4 

-L6 

O 

-L8 


2.6 

L6 
2.2 
-.8 
-.1 

-.9 
-.3 


3.3 
2.8 
L9 

.8 

-.1 

-.3 

-L5 


L4 
15 
L2 
LI 

-.5 

L6 
.3 


6.0 
4.4 
4.1 

-LI 

-L8 


P) 
3.8 

3.1 
L7 
L5 

2.2 

2.2 


(0 
18 

^\ 

(0 

4.9 


I  Preliminary.  In  contrast  to  table  1-b,  the  hourly  compensation  figures  on  this  table  pertain  to 
nonfarm  emptoyaas  only  (including  private  housahoM  amptoyees):  the  salt-employed  and  all 
iarRnnrkers  are  excluded. 

'  Average  annual  rata  1964-65  is  4.3  percent 

>  Production  and  nonsupervisory  employaas. 


*  Data  not  available. 

■  No  change  or  change  of  less  than  0.05  percent 

Note.— Changes  are  increases  unless  preceded  by  a  minus  sign. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*. 
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TABLE  3.— WAGE  AND  BENEFIT  CHANGES,!  MAJOR  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  SETTLEMENTS.  1966  AND  1ST  HALF  OF  1967 

Median  annual  rate  of  increase  lor  contracts  negotiated  during — 


1967 


1966 


1st  half        1st  quarter 


Total 


1st  half         1st  quarter         2cthalf         4th  quarter 


Wage  and  benefit  changes  (packages): ' 

Equal  timing' 4.6  4.  8 

Actual  timing' 4.9  4.9 

General  wage  changes:' 

Increases  averaged  over  life  of  contract: 

All  industries 4.3  5.  0 

Manufacturing 4.3  4. 1 

Nonmanufacturing 4.4  5. 0 

Ist-year  increases: 

All  industries 5,0  5.0 

Manufacturing. 5.4  5. 7 

Nonmanufacturing 5.0  5. 0 


4.1 
4.5 


3,9 
3.8 
3,9 


3.6 
4.2 


«3.7 
(') 

o 

3.9 
3.8 
3.9 


3,7 
3,9 


'3,7 
C) 
C) 

3,8 
3,7 
4,0 


4.1 
(4,8 


•3,9 
•3.6 
•3.9 

5.0 
4.2 
5.7 


4.1 
4,5 


«3, 
<3. 
•3. 

5. 
4. 
5. 


■Possible  increases  in  wages  resulting  from  cost-of-living  escalator  adjustments  were  omitted. 

'  Limited  to  settlements  affecting  5,000  workers  or  more.  A  few  settlements,  affecting  relatively 
few  workers,  have  not  been  priced. 

>  Based  on  estimated  increases  in  hourly  costs  at  end  of  contract  period  and  assumes  equal 
spacing  of  wages  and  benefit  changes  over  life  of  contract. 

'  Takes  account  of  actual  effective  dates  of  wage  and  benefit  changes. 

'Contracts  affecting  1,000  workers  or  more.  Data  tor  quarters  andhalves  of  1966  exclude  con- 


struction. Medians  for  1967  and  all  of  1966  are  the  same  whether  or  not  construction  is  included, 
with  the  fallowing  exception:  The  median  Ist-year  wage  increase  for  all  industries  would  be  4.S 
rather  than  4.8  if  construction  were  omitted. 

» Limited  to  settlements  affecting  5,000  workers  or  more. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  4.-C0NSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  SELECTED  COMMODITIES-QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 
ISeasonally  adjusted  except  when  indicated  otherwisel 


1966 


1967 


Consumer  price  indexes 


Decern-  June  Septem- 
ber March          to            ber 
1965,  to        Septem-         to 
to  June         ber  Decem- 

March  ber 


Decem- 
ber 
1966, 
to 

March 


March 

to 
June 


All  items" 

Services' 

All  commodities 

All  commodities  less  food. 

Food 

fiood  at  home 

Meats 7.1 

Beef  and  vaal 5.6 

Pork.... 8.9 

Ctiicken,  frying 10.3 

JUI  dairy  products 2.5 

MHk,  grocery 2.7 

Fruits  and  vegetables 2.9 

Fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables   4.9 

Processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables'.... .7 

Cereal  and  bakery  products  ■...  1. 2 

Bread,  whitai 14 

Eggs 6.7 


0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.5 

0.3 

.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

.9 

1.1 

.3 

.9 

.2 

0 

.3 

.8 

.5 

.4 

.6 

3.1 

-.2 

1.1 

-.3 

-.9 

3.4 

-.4 

L2 

-.7 

-L3 

1966 


1967 


Consumer  price  indexes 


Decem- 
ber 
1%5, 
to 

March 


March 

to 
June 


June 
to 
Septem- 
ber 


Septem-  Decem- 
ber ber 
to  1966, 

Oeceot-  to 

ber  March 


March 

to 
June 


0.9    Durable  commodities. 


-1.0 
-.5 

-3.3 

-7.4 

-.1 

.2 

-19 


-.6 

-.1 

-1.6 

-14 

-.3 

-.4 

-15 


-1.2 

-.6 

1.0 

1.1 

-9.4 


6.4        -3.9        -3.0 


-.6 
3.2 
5.2 
LO 


-.4 

.3 
-.3 
4.6 


-L4 

-.2 

-L3 

-1L6 


3.4 
3.1 
6,0 
-18 
1,6 
13 
.3 


0 

-.3 

-.  1 

-4.0 


New  cars 

Used  cars 

Tires,  new  ' 

Household  durables'... 

Appliances 

TV  sets' 

Furniture  and  floor 
coverings 


Nondurable  commodities  except 
food , 


Apparel,  less  footwear 

Women's  and  girls'... 
Men's  and  boys' 

Footwear... 

Textile  housefurnishings  >. 

Fuel  oil  and  coal 

Gasoline ' 

Drugs  and  prescriptions '.. 

Toilet  goods  ' 

Tobacco  products' 


-0,1 

-.7 
-,7 
-,3 
.1 
-.5 
-.4 

.5 


.8 

1,1 

.6 

1,4 

-.6 

-,4 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.1 


1,1 


.5 
-,7 
12 

.5 
-.4 
-.1 

1.0 


-1.2 

L6 

.6 

.6 

.2 

-.5 

LI 


L4 
-3.6 
0 
.4 

-.1 
.2 


-.4 

3.4 

.4 

.1 

-.7 

-LO 


.8 


-1, 


.7 


.6 

.6 

.7 

15 

1.1 

12 

.7 

.2 

.3 

1.9 


.8 
.8 
.7 

1.2 

1.3 
-.4 

1.7 

-.1 

.3 

1.2 


.8 

LI 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

.1 

.5 

-.2 

.3 

.2 


L3 

L4 

L2 

L5 

0 

LO 

.5 
-.3 

.3 
0 


.9 

1,1 

.9 

.8 

.5 

17 

1.3 

-,3 

.7 

.4 


>  Not  saasonally  adjusted. 


TABLE  5.  SELECTED  CONSUMER  SERVICE  PRICES,  QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 
[Not  seasonally  adjusted] 


1966 

1967 

Consumer  price  indexes 

1966 

1967 

Consumer  price  indexes 

Decem- 
ber 

1965, 
to 

March 
1966 

March 

to 

June 

June 

to 

Septem- 

Septem- 

to 
Decem- 
ber 

Decem- 
ber 
1966, 

to 
March 
1967 

March 

to 

June 

Decem- 
ber 
1965, 

to 
March 
1966 

March 

to 
June 

June 

to 
Septem- 

to 
Decem- 
ber 

Dacem- 
ber 

1966, 

to 
March 
1967 

March 

to 
June 

All  services 

a? 

.4 
1.1 
0 

1.3 

10.1 

.3 

.1 

.1 
1.3 
1.5 

L8 

.6 

.4 
14 
11 
.1 
.7 
.7 
LO 

1.6 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.9 

.2 

-.2 

0 

....... 

-.2 
.3 
1.7 

10 
L2 

LO 
11 
1.3 
17 
6.0 
LI 
L7 

L2 
.5 

L9 
.9 

1.6 

0 
.1 

8.9 

■""o" 

0 
.4 
14 
12 
1.6 

L2 
5.1 
15 
LI 
11 
L2 
L6 

L4 
.5 
.8 

LO 
.6 

0 
.9 
.1 
....... 

-.1 

.2 

13 

L6 

L2 

L3 
6.0 
3.1 
L5 
3.1 
.5 
.4 

0.9 
.4 
.7 

L5 
.5 

11 

10 
.7 

.2" 

.1 
16 
15 
10 
1.2 

L7 
6.1 
4.5 

.6 
-.5 
14 

.7 

a9 

.4 
.5 
.8 
.2 
.7 
.1 
.7 
....... 

.3 
1.5 
L6 
1.3 

.9 

.9 
3.0 
3.5 

.9 

-L2 

10 

3.1 

Household  Services — Con. 

Home  maintenance  and  repair_ 

Gas 

Electricity 

Telephone 

Domestic  service 

1.2 

.4 

0 

-6.3 

L7 

1.2 

.4 

L6 

0 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.3 

L9 

.7 

3.7 

L3 

.9 

.3 

.3 

L4 

10 
-.4 

.1 
6.6 

.7 
1.2 
18 
L8 
L3 
1.1 

.8 
1.4 
19 

.3 

17 

L5 

L2 

-.7 

-.1 

.7 

.2 

.2 

1.9 

.2 

-.2 

.1 

1.9 

.2 

1.2 

13 

0 

.9 

.8 

L5 

1.0 

.2 

L5 

1.0 

L5 

-11 

-.4 

.9 

.7 

L2 

L5 
-.5 
,2 
0 

12 
1,9 
13 
3.2 
0 

1.1 

3.4 

11 

.9 

-.8 

L4 

.7 

L4 

4.0 

.6 

.6 

.6 

LO 

LI 
.4 
.4 

-.2 

18 

12 

LO 

L9 

16 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.4 

0 

.9 

1.1 

LI 

L7 

.1 

.5 

-.2 

L6 

Kent 

Transportation  services 

1,5 
_  3 

Auto  repairs 

Auto  insuisnca 

Registration  and  license  fees... 

.1 
0 
1  5 

Parlting  and  garage  rent 

Local  transit 

Babysitters 

Day  care 

1.6 
1  4 

Taxicabs 

Railroad  fare,  coach 

Laundry  flatvrorh 

Postal  Charges 

Other  services 

Laundry,  men's  shirts 

Dryclaaning    . 

1,8 

0 

Airline  fares         . 

1  2 

Bus  fares,  intercity. 

Medical  care  services 

.8 
1  2 

Physicians'  fees 

Dentists'  fees 

Eye  examination  and  eye- 
glasses  

Tailoring  charges 

Shoe  repairs..- 

Men's  haircuts 

Beauty  shop 

1,9 
.9 
.6 

1,0 

Hospital  daily  rates 

Movie  admissions 

Bowling  fees      .. 

19 

Operating  room  charges 

—.4 

Household  services 

Film  developing 

—.4 

Mortgage  interest  rates 

Funeral  services 

.6 

Property  taxes 

Bank  service  charges 

Legal  services 

L5 

Property  insuraoea. 

L6 

cxm- 
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TABLE  S.-WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  MAJOR  SECTORS,  FARM  PRODUCTS,  AND  PROCESSED  FOODS.  QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 


1966 


1967 


Wholesal*  price  iodeies 


Decern-  March 

ber  to 

1965  to  June 
Mirch 


Joae  to    Septem- 
Septem-     ber  to 
ber        Decem- 
ber 


Decern-  Marck 

ber  to 

1966  to  June 
Marcli 


All  cotninoditiu  (not  iMSonally 

idfusted) 

Farm  products 

Processed  foods  and  feeds 

Industrial  commodjties 

Crude  materials. 

Intermediate  materials 

Finished  goods: 

Consumer  nondur- 

ables 

Consumer  durables. . . 

Producers'  goods 

Farm  products  (seasonally  adiusted 
except  when  otherwise  indicated). 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grains 

Wheat' 

Livestock 

Steers '- 


1.2 
3.7 
1.6 

.8 
3.9 

.7 


.4 
.1 


2.4 
1. 1 
1.0 
-1.4 
1.3 
4.5 


0.3 

-2.4 

-.2 

.9 

-.1 

1.0 


.8 
.4 

1.0 

-.7 

-2.3 

5.5 

8.6 

-4.3 

-7.8 


1.0 
4.3 
3.1 

.3 
-3.5 

.2 


.5 

-.1 

.5 

2.1 
19.8 

8.7 

11.2 

-3.1 

-.2 


-0.8 
-6.3 
-2.3 
.3 
-1.2 
0 


.1 
1.3 
1.7 

-4.8 

-7.9 
-2.9 
-5.4 
-6.7 
-3.4 


-0.2 
-2.2 
-2.0 

.5 
-1.4 

.5 


.5 

-3.4 
-10.3 
-1.2 
-1.0 
-3.0 
-.4 


0.6 
2.8 
1.8 
0 

-.7 
-.1 


-.3 
.5 

4.7 

15.7 

-2.9 

-7.2 

8.6 

2.9 


1966 


1967 


Wholesale  price  Indexes 


Decern-  March 

ber  to 

1965  to  June 
March 


June  to    Septem- 
Septem-      ber  to 
ber       Decem- 
ber 


Decern-  Match 

ber  to' 

1966  to  June 
March 


Farm  Products— Con. 
Livestock— Con. 

Hogs' -10.6 

Live  poultry 3.0 

Eggs 2.4 

Fluidmilk, - 6.2 

Processed  foods  and  feeds  (seasonally 
adiusted  except  when  otherviise 

indicated).       - 2,1 

Cereal  and  bakery  products —  1.1 

Bread' 1.1 

Meat,  poultry,  and  fish 2.  2 

Meats'  .6 

Beet  and  veal' 9.8 

Pork' -10.4 

Dairy  products <.7 

Milk' 2.7 

Processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables...  -.1 


-1.4 
.1 

-8.8 
2.9 


-.2 

1.6 

.4 

-3.9 

-3.7 

-5.1 

-1.4 

2.0 

.6 


-0.2  -17.1  -5.5 

-5.4  -8.6  4.0 

7.5  -9.0  -14.1 

6.7  -1.6  -2.3 


2.1 
4.3 
6.8 
-1.1 
3.0 
3.6 
4.3 
4.8 
4.6 


-1.8 
-1.0 

.2 
-2.6 
-6.3 
-4.2 
-9.9 
-1.8 

1.5 


-1.6 

-.3 

-.9 

-3.1 

-4.3 

-1.1 

-10.2 

0 

-1.4 

-1.3 


17.4 

-.4 

-.5 

5.0 


1.9 

-.3 

-.4 

5.5 

9.1 

6.2 

16.4 

2.0 

2.9 

il 


>  Based  on  data  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

TABLE  7.-WH0LESALE  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  MAJOR  GROUPS  AND  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES,  QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 

[Seasonally  adjusted  except  when  indicated  otherwise) 


1966 


1967 


Wholesale  ptica  indexes 


Decern-  March 

ber  to 

1965  to  June 
March 


June  to    Septem- 
Septem-      ber  to 
ber       Decem- 
ber 


Decem-  March 

ber  to 

1966  to  June 
March 


1966 


1967 


Industrial  commodities <. 0.8 

Textile  products  and  apparel...  . 3 

Cotton  products .7 

Wool  products .5 

Manmade  liber  products...  —1.4 

Apparel .6 

Housafurnishings .< 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  and  prod- 
uct!   3.8 

Hides  and  skins 13.2 

Leather 6.3 

Footwear 15 

Fuels,  products,  and  power .1 

Crude  petroleum  > .1 

Refined    petroleum     prod- 
ucts   0 

Gasoline .7 

Chemicals    and    allied    prod- 
ucts  -.2 

Industrial  chemicals —.3 

Fats  and  oils  (inedible)  ...  —1.9 
Agricultural  chemicals  and 

products —.5 

Rubber  and  rubber  products...  1.2 

Crude  rubber .9 

Tires  and  tubes .9 

Lumber  and  wood  products 2. 2 

Lumber 1.9 

Millwork 1.3 

Plywood 3.1 


0.9 
.1 
1.3 
.6 
-1.1 
-.1 
.6 

2.8 
-1.2 
1.9 
2.9 
1.4 
.4 

1.9 
2.1 

.3 

.6 
-4.2 


0.3 
-.  1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
9 


-1, 


-2.3 
-14.6 

-2.2 
.4 
.7 
.3 

1.5 
2.2 

.5 
.2 
1.7 


.3 

.2 

1  0 

-.5 

1,8 

-.8 

3.2 

-1.5 

1.3 

-1.1 

3.5 

-1.8 

.8 

.2 

4.2 

-3.2 

0.3 

-.4 

-.6 

-1.0 

-1.9 

.5 

-.1 

-1.8 

-13.2 

-3.9 

.8 

-.4 

.4 

-1.7 
-2.2 

0 
.4 

-10.0 

.6 
0 

-.6 

.5 

-1.8 

-2.3 

-.1 

-.8 


0.5 

.1 

-1.4 

-1.0 

-.2 

.7 

.1 

.2 

-8.6 

-3.0 

1.2 

2.1 

.2 

3,5 
3.8 

.1 

.6 

-12.6 


0 

-2 

-1.3 

-.7 

-1.5 

.5 

.3 

-1.8 

-12.1 

-4.6 

-.3 

.1 

0 

-  4 

-2.2 

.3 

.2 
-2.1 

-.6 

-.3 

-.2 

-1,4 

.5 

.9 

.1 

1.5 


Wholesale  price  indexes 


Decem-  March 

ber  to 

1%5  to  June 
March 


June  to    Septem- 
Septem-     ber  to 
ber       Decem- 
ber 


Decem-  March 

ber  to 

1966  to  June 
March 


Industrial  commodities— Con. 

Pulp,  paper,  and  products 0.7 

Woodpulp —.5 

Converted  paper  and 

paperboard .-  .8 

Metal  and  metal  products' 1.3 

Iron  and  steel .6 

Nonferrous  metals 2.6 

Metal  containers —.5 

Plumbing  fixtures 1.1 

Machinery  and  equipment 1.1 

Nonelectrical  machinery'..  1.0 

Metalworking 1.4 

Electrical  machinery 1.6 

Furniture  and  household  dur- 
ables ' -   .2 

Household  furniture  ' .5 

Commercial  furniture  ' .1 

Floor  covering.. .2 

Household  appliances 0 

Nonmetallic  mineral  products  '  .5 

Concrete  ingredients  ' .♦ 

Concrete  products  ' .4 

Transportation  equipment (?i 

Passenger  cars,  new —.3 

Railroad  equipment ' 0 

Miscellaneous  products  ' 1.3 

Tobacco  products 3.6 


1.1 
.2 

.9 

.6 

-.1 

1.4 

.1 
3.0 
1.0 
1.3 
1.9 

.7 


0.6 
.2 

.8 
-.3 

.6 
-2.0 

.5 
1.5 

.9 

.9 
1.2 

.7 


-0.3 
0 

.3 
.6 
.1 
.8 
.3 
-.3 
1.6 
1.3 
1.2 
1.9 


0.4 
-.4 

1.1 
.4 
.4 
.1 
.7 
.3 
.7 
.7 
.7 
.7 


0.2 
.2 

.3 

-.5 
.2 
-2.6 
0 

-.6 

0 

.3 

.7 

-.3 


.5 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

1  fi 

.8 

1.8 

.5 

0 

1  2 

.7 

2.5 

.6 

2.4 

-,? 

-.7 

-2.2 

-.5 

,3 

-.2 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.1 

-.2 

.3 

1.4 

.1 

.8 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

') 

(') 

(?) 

(») 

(?)    . 

-.4 

-1.0 

2.1 

-.5 

-.1 

0 

0 

1.7 

0 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

1.8 

-.1 

.3 

.3 

0 

3.5 

>  Based  on  data  unadjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
:  Not  available. 


HENRY  J.  KAISER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  life  was 
filled  with  the  vitality,  restlessness,  and 
inventiveness  which  characterize  the  best 
of  our  national  spirit.  With  his  death  at 
85  last  week  in  Honolulu,  we  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished American  for  whom  each  new 
success  was  only  a  spur  to  new  achieve- 
ment. 

The  career  that  led  him  to  build  dams, 
ships,  automobiles,  and  hospitals  around 
the  world  began  in  New  York  where  he 
worked  for  $1.50  a  week  as  a  cash  boy 
in  a  Utica  dry  g(x>ds  store.  But  it  was 
appropriate  that  his  last  activities  and 
his  death  took  place  in  Hawaii — while 
exploring  new  opportunities  to  develop 
the  newest  part  of  the  country. 

For  Henry  Kaiser  was  more  than  an 
Immensely  successful  Industrialist;   his 


life  was  more  than  a  record  of  business 
profits.  He  was  a  man  who  could  declare 
that  "problems  are  only  opportunities  In 
work  clothes" — and  go  on  to  build  dams 
in  Ghana  and  initiate  profit-sharing 
plans  in  Latin  America.  He  was  a  man 
who  built  a  ship  a  day  during  the  war, 
one- third  of  the  entire  American  produc- 
tion— but  he  was  as  concerned  with  pre- 
ser\'ing  the  beauty  of  the  land  he  devel- 
oped as  he  was  in  reaping  its  rewards. 
He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  say  that  his 
Job  was  not  to  build  ships  or  dams,  but 
to  "build  and  develop  people,  to  bring 
out  their  courage,"  and  improve  their 
lives — and  he  went  on  to  establish  medi- 
cal care  programs  in  the  United  States 
that  now  serve  1,250,000  people. 

His  life  is  an  example  to  young  Ameri- 
cans of  the  value  to  be  gained  from  a 
purposeful  life.  It  matters  not  so  much 
whether  their  energy  is  directed  first  to- 


ward business  or  public  service  or  profes- 
sional activity — but  it  is  essential  that 
many  more  have  the  energy,  the  will,  the 
initiative  that  Henry  Kaiser  had  in  abim- 
dance,  and  that  they  devote  that  drive 
and  talent  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  an  extensive  and  in- 
formative biography  of  Henry  Kaiser  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  follow- 
ing his  death.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Henrt  J.  Kaiser  Is  Dead  at  85 — Built  $2- 
BiLLioN  Industrial  Giant — Head  of  Multi- 
faceted  Empire  Started  His  Career  at  13 
IN  Dry  Goods  Store 

Honolulu,  August  24. — Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
the  Industrialist  who  built  dams,  ships,  auto- 
mobiles and  hospitals,  died  In  his  sleep  this 
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morning  at  his  home  here.  He  was  85  years 
old. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  who  had  l)een  sviflerlng  from 
a  circulatory  ailment,  became  111  on  a  recent 
trip  to  the  mainland.  He  returned  to  Hono- 
lulu on  June  26. 

At  his  side  were  his  wife,  Alyce,  a  nurse 
Mr.  Kaiser  married  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  in  1951,  and  his  son,  Edgar  Kaiser, 
and  his  wife. 

A  school  dropout  at  the  age  of  13  who  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  nation's  leading  In- 
dustrialists, Henry  John  Kaiser  once  declared 
in  his  blunt  fashion:  "Problems  are  only 
opportunities  In  work  clothes." 

Mr.  Kaiser,  no  stranger  to  work  clothes 
and  a  man  whi  some  said  subsisted  on  three 
hours  of  sleep  a  night,  spent  a  rich,  rest- 
less, widely  diverse  lifetime  taking  on  prob- 
lems and  converting  them  into  opportuni- 
ties. 

He  built  roads,  pipelines,  dams,  factories, 
ships,  cars,  bridges,  homes,  resorts,  hospitals 
and,  ultimately  the  many-faceted  billion- 
dollar  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation.  The 
robust  Industrialist  perpetually  aimed  high, 
and  generally  made  it. 

"I  always  have  to  dream  up  against  the 
stars"  he  observed.  "If  I  don't  dream  I'll 
make  It,  I  won't  even  get  close." 

Mr.  Kaiser  habitually  seemed  to  find  a 
way  to  get  close.  He  attained  nationwide 
fame  with  his  performance  as  a  shipbuilder 
diirlng  World  War  II,  then  went  on  to  build 
a  giant  industrial  empire  that  included  steel, 
cement,  aluminum  and,  for  a  hectic  period, 
automobiles. 

He  took  on  the  latter  through  the  Kaiser- 
Prazer  Corporation,  which  failed.  But  he  kept 
his  hand  in  the  business  through  the  fa- 
miliar Jeep,  produced  by  Willys  Motors, 
which  became  a  Kaiser  subsidiary,  and 
through  two  South  American  auto-producing 
plants. 

Constantly  expanding,  most  recently  in 
Hawaii  real  estate  development,  his  busi- 
nesses achieved  annual  sales  of  %2  billion  and 
has  assets  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  one  of  four  children  of  Ger- 
man Immigrant  parents,  was  born  May  9, 
1882,  in  Sprout  Brook,  N.T.  His  business 
career  began  at  13,  when  he  left  school  to 
help  support  his  family.  He  took  a  $1.50-a- 
week  Job  as  a  cash  boy  for  a  tJtlca,  N.Y.,  dry 
goods  store  and  supplemented  his  income  by 
taking  photographs  after  working  hours. 

He  subsequently  took  to  the  road  as  a  pho- 
tographic salesman  in  upstate  New  York  and, 
at  the  age  of  22,  became  a  Junior  partner  in 
the  photographic  concern  of  BrowneU  & 
Kaiser  at  Lake  Placid. 

Within  a  year,  having  husbanded  his  re- 
sources, he  purchased  the  business  and  hung 
out  a  billboard-size  sign  over  his  door  read- 
ing: "Meet  the  Man  With  a  Smile." 

OPENED    other    STORES 

He  branched  out,  following  free-spending 
vacationers  to  other  resort  areas,  and  opened 
stores  in  Daytona  Beach  and  several  other 
Florida  cities  as  well  as  in  Nassau  In  the 
Bahamas. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met  Miss 
Bessie  Hannah  Fosburgh  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
Her  guardian,  a  wealthy  Virginia  lumber- 
man, objected  to  Mr.  Kaiser's  suit  for  her 
hand,  feeling  he  was  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate support.  Mr.  Kaiser  promptly  headed 
west,  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1906,  to  prove 
himself  a  worthy  suitor. 

There  were  no  immediate  Jobs,  but  the  in- 
dustrious young  Easterner  pitched  in  as  a 
helper  in  a  large  hardware  store  and  shortly 
was  taken  on  the  payroll  at  $7  a  week.  Within 
a  year  he  was  made  city  sales  manager.  He 
returned  east  to  marry  Miss  Fosburgh  in 
April,  1907,  and  headed  back  to  Spokane. 

In  1912  he  Joined  a  construction  company 
as  a  salesman  and  manager  of  paving  con- 
tracts in  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
getting  his  first  taste  of  what  was  to  become 


a  career  in  buUdlng.  "Find  a  need,  and  fill  It," 
he  once  declared. 

He  established  his  first  company,  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company,  Ltd.,  la  1914  In 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  32,  borrowing 
money  from  a  bank  to  buy  secondhand 
equipment.  His  innate  knack  for  improvisa- 
tion and  inventiveness  quickly  showed  itself 
and  the  company  prospered. 

logged    75,000    MILES    A    TEAR 

At  one  point,  needing  water  for  a  highway 
project  near  Seattle,  he  was  reluctant  to  buy 
an  expensive  gasoline  pump  to  obtain  it.  A 
stream  near  the  project  gave  him  an  idea  and 
in  short  order  he  anchored  a  barge  in  the 
stream,  rigged  it  up  with  a  paddlewheel  from 
a  river  steamer  and  put  the  stream  to  work 
turning  the  wheel,  which  operated  a  pump. 

"We  don't  need  power,"  Mr.  Kaiser  told 
his  foreman.  "The  Lord  does  it  for  us." 

During  the  next  dozen  years  the  hustling, 
bustling  young  businessman — "There's  only 
oue  time  to  do  anything  and  that's  today," 
he  was  fond  of  saying — concentrated  on  high- 
way construction  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  In  California,  in  addition  to  erecting  sev- 
eral sand  and  gravel  plants  of  his  own  and 
two  earth-fill  dams. 

By  1921  his  headquarters  had  been  eetab- 
Ushed  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  which  remained 
the  center  ol  his  far-flung  operations  despite 
his  own  heavy  personal  travel  schedule.  He 
logged  as  many  as  75,000  miles  annually  dur- 
ing much  of  his  career  and  was  reported  to 
have  run  up  telephone  bills  on  the  order  of 
$300,000  a  year. 

In  his  own  view,  the  breakthrough  point 
in  his  business  life  came  in  1927  when,  as  a 
$20-inilllon  subcontractor  on  a  Cuban  road- 
building  project,  the  Kaiser  company  built 
200  miles  of  highway  and  500  bridges  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  venture  meant 
recruiting  and  organizing  6,000  workers, 
largely  unskilled,  but  the  Job,  which  took 
four  and  a  half  years,  was  completed  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

"The  biggest  headache  of  all,"  Mr.  Kaiser 
once  recalled  to  an  Interviewer  "was  to  mus- 
ter able  management  and  supervision. 

"We  learned  you  can't  Just  pay  high  sal- 
aries and  Import  the  finest  talents  into  your 
organization.  You  and  the  men  who  work 
with  you  have  to  build  yourselves  up  to  the 
capacity  to  tackle  bigger  and  bigger  Jobs." 

Bigger  and  bigger  Jobs  were  in  the  offing. 
While  still  In  Cuba,  Mr.  Kaiser  learned  of  the 
plans  to  buUd  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River.  At  that  point  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  structures  contemplated  by  man. 

"I  lay  awake  nights  In  a  sweltering  tent 
In  Cuba,"  he  recalled,  "dreaming  of  this 
great  day  and  thinking  it  over  and  over." 

POOLING    KNOW-HOW 

His  dreaming  and  thinking  led  Mr.  Kaiser 
to  the  conclusion  "that  no  single  company 
was  alone."  "Why  not,"  he  reasoned,  "get  a 
group  of  contractors  together  as  partners 
and  pool  their  individual  know-how?" 

Out  of  this  concept  came  the  formation, 
in  1931,  of  Six  Companies,  Inc.,  which  re- 
ceived the  contract  to  build  the  giant  dam. 
Mr.  Kaiser  became  chairman  of  the  group's 
executive  committee. 

Along  with  some  of  his  associates  from 
this  successful  four-year  project,  Mr.  Kaiser, 
In  1934,  formed  and  became  president  of 
the  Columbia  Construction  Company,  which 
participated  in  the  building  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam,  and,  later,  through  Consolidated 
Builders,  he  constructed  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  Mr.  Kaiser 
undertook  such  other  heavy  construction 
projects  as  the  piers  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge;  levees  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  pipelines  In  the  Northwest, 
Southwest  and  Mexico;  naval  defenses  on 
Wake,  Guam  and  Hawaii,  and  a  30-mile  aque- 
duct for  the  New  York  City  water  system. 

Up  to  the  start  of  World  War  n,  Mr.  Kaiser 


and  companies  associated  with  him  had  built 
about   1,000   projects   totaling    (383-mlllion. 

SHIPBUILDING    RIXXlRIlS 

He  also  participated  In  the  construction  of 
the  Shasta  Dam  in  northern  California,  win- 
ning a  bid  in  1939  to  supply  6  million  barrels 
of  cement  and  11  million  tons  of  aggregates. 

"They  tell  me,"  he  remarked  at  one  point, 
"I  often  go  out  on  a  Umb.  Well,  that's  where 
I  like  to  be."  On  the  Shasta  Dam  project, 
for  example,  he  demonstrated  one  of  the 
techniques  for  large-scale  operations  that 
virtually  became  his  trademark. 

He  built  a  9.6-mil'>  conveyor  belt  to  carry 
sand  and  gravel  from  Redding,  Calif.,  to  the 
dam  site.  He  also  built  a  mammoth  cement 
plant  at  Permanente,  Calif.,  confounding  his 
competitors  for  the  cement  contract  on  the 
Shasta  Dam.  At  the  time  he  submitted  his 
bid  he  didn't  even  have  a  site  for  the  cement 
plant. 

Uf>on  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  Mr. 
Kaiser  rose  to  international  prominence 
through  the  speed,  breadth  and  quality  of 
his  war  construction  program.  Although  new 
to  sliipbuildlng,  the  Kaiser  organization 
entered  the  ship-repair  and  shipbuilding 
business  on  a  colossal  scale. 

It  was  soon  setting  records  for  speed  in 
the  launching  of  cargo  ships.  The  use  of  pre- 
fabricatlon  techniques  and  his  by  now  fa- 
miliar innovations  culminated  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  10,500-ton  freighter  at  a  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  yard  In  4  days  and  15  hours 
from  keeling  to  launching. 

Averaging  a  ship  a  day,  Mr.  Kaiser  went  on 
to  build  a  total  of  1,490  vessels,  including 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  American 
production  of  merchant  shipping  and  60 
small  aircraft  carriers,  on  his  58  shipways. 
He  wound  up  operating  a  chain  of  six  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Just  as  he  needed  cement  for  the  Shasta 
Dam  project,  and  proceeded  to  build  his  own 
plant,  so  he  found  he  needed  steel  for  his 
shipbuilding  activitieE. 

He  proceeded  to  build  at  Fontana,  Calif., 
the  Pacific  Coast's  first  completely  Inte- 
grated iron  and  steel  plant — containing.  In 
one  facility,  all  the  equipment  necessary  for 
producing  both  metals.  He  financed  this 
venture  with  a  $112-mlllton  loan  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

To  equip  ships  with  engines  built  by  his 
yards,  he  bought  and  expanded  an  iron- 
works at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  At  Permanente  he 
constructed  and  put  into  operation  a  mag- 
nesium plant  to  supply  that  metal  for  air- 
plane construction. 

Before  the  war  ended,  Mr.  ICalser  was 
also  in  the  aircraft  and  aircraft-parts  busi- 
ness and  was  managing  the  largest  artillery 
shell  oi>erations  In  the  country. 

ALUMINUM   ENTERPRISE 

Characteristically,  he  entered  the  post- 
war period  with  all  the  drive  he  had  dis- 
played before  and  during  the  war,  and  soon 
added  an  aluminum  facility  to  his  steelmak- 
ing  operations.  By  1947  his  aluminum  enter- 
prise, in  business  less  than  a  year,  showed 
sales  of  $41.7-milllon  and  earnJQgs  of  $5.3- 
mllllon. 

He  boldly  entered  the  automobile  business 
with  the  formation,  in  1945,  of  the  Kaiser- 
Prazer  Corporation,  which  leased  the  huge 
Willow  Run  plant  near  Detroit.  Initially  both 
a  Kaiser  and  a  Ftazer  car  were  produced. 

Mr.  Kaiser  once  said,  "In  the  Frazer  there 
is  the  heart  of  Joe  Frazer  and  in  the  Kaiser 
you  wiU  find  the  sou-  of  Henry  Kaiser."  His 
partner  was  Joseph  W.  Frazer,  who  had  had 
30  years  in  the  sales  and  financial  asp>ectE  of 
the  automobile  business. 

The  Frazer  and  Kaiser  passenger  cars  were 
feagerly  awaited  by  a  car-hungry  public  after 
the  war.  But  by  1955  the  three  main  models, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Frazer  and  the  compact 
Henry  J.,  had  Joined  a  long  list  of  also-rans 
in  the  highly  competitive  automobile  busi- 
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nesa.  Mr.  Kaiser  attributed  the  failure  of  tbe 
venture  to  undercapitalization. 

Today  tbe  aflUlated  Kaiser  companies  turn 
out  300  products  from  180  plants  and  proj- 
ects In  33  states  and  40  forel^  ooxintrles. 
They  employ  more  than  90,000  people  and 
have  130,000  stockholders. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Kaiser  concentrated 
his  energies  on  the  development  of  exten- 
sive resort  and  community  faclUtlea,  Includ- 
ing a  M-mlUlon  Kaiser  Foundation  hospital 
In  Hawaii. 

A  hulking,  bald,  bull-shouldered  figure, 
Mr.  Kaiser  packed  bis  e-foot,  240-pound 
frame  ofT  to  Hawaii  and  the  Island  of  Oahu 
for  a  rest  In  1854.  Impressed  with  the  po- 
tential he  sighted  there,  he  soon  was  cast- 
ing about  for  some  land  and  In  short  order 
built  tbe  HawaUan  VUlage  hotel. 

This  was.  typically,  merely  the  first  step 
In  what  was  to  become  a  6.000-acre,  (350- 
mllllon  housing  and  resort  development 
known  as  Hawall-Kal. 

Just  as  he  had  made  his  presence  felt 
wherever  he  turned  up,  Mr.  Kaiser  soon  be- 
came a  familiar  figure  on  the  Island,  sport- 
ing, among  other  things,  pink  decor  for  his 
hotel,  a  pink  Lincoln  Continental  of  his  own, 
a  profusion  of  pink  Jeeps,  pink  bvUldozers 
and  roeul-gradlng  equipment.  "Pink,"  he  told 
an  Inquiring  reporter,  "Is  a  happy  color." 

Most  happy  himself  when  working  full 
tilt,  Mr.  Kaiser  never  took  the  time  to  pur- 
sue such  standard  executive  pursuits  as  golf. 
He  was  active  in  hydroplane  racing  for  a 
time,  sometimes  piloting  his  own  cup- 
wlnnlng  Scotter  n  and  Hawall-Kal  at  speeds 
of  100  miles  an  hour.  He  left  tbe  competitive 
driving  to  professionals,  however. 

Generally  up  at  5:30  a.m.  every  day,  Mr. 
Kaiser  switched  on  bis  television  and  radio 
seta  for  the  news,  ate  a  quick  steak  break- 
fast and  was  off  and  running  for  what  usually 
consisted  of  le-hour  working  days.  He  was 
a  nonamoker  and  relaxed  occasionally  wltb 
a  pre-dlnner  drink. 

He  sported  two  watches,  one  bearing  West 
Coast  time,  the  other  showing  the  time  where 
he  happened  to  be.  In  recent  years  mostly 
Hawaiian  time. 

A  registered  Republican.  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
an  Independent  voter  who.  during  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  years,  was  the  object  of  a  brief 
Presidential  boom.  It  was  reported  that  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  considered  him 
as  a  possible  running  mate  in  the  1944  cam- 
paign. But  Mr.  Kaiser  regarded  himself  as 
a  buUder,  not  a  politician. 

WDICAX.   CAKX   PROGRAM 

Mr.  Kaiser's  continuing  interest  In  health 
and  medical  care  led  to  the  development  of 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram. The  program  includes  the  building  of 
self-sustaining  hospitals  and  medical  cen- 
ters where  medical  care  Is  provided  by  Inde- 
pendent partnerships  of  doctors  under  a  pre- 
payment health  plan.  More  than  1.25  million 
people  In  California,  Oregon,  WashlngtotTaBu 
Hawaii  are  members  of  the  plan. 

Among  many  honors  and  citations,  Mr. 
Kaiser  received  In  1965  the  Murray-Oreen 
Award  from  the  A.Pi.-C.I.O.  Executive 
Ooundl  for  outstanding  service  to  the  labor 
movement.  He  was  the  first  Indxistrlallst  to 
be  given  this  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
organized  labor. 

His  lifelong  theme,  said  Joseph  A.  Belme, 
chairman  of  the  A.Pl.-C.I.O.  Community 
Services  Committee,  In  presenting  the  award, 
has  been:  "The  worker  Is  a  human  being." 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  unable  to  attend  the  award 
dinner  In  Washington.  His  surviving  son, 
Edgar  Poeburgh  Kaiser,  read  his  remarks  for 
him,  which  said.  In  part: 

"I  have  often  been  asked.  "What  Is  It,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  In  your  organization  that  enables  you 
to  make  Impossible  projects  become  pos- 
sible?' I  appreciate  the  compliment  and  an- 
swer that  OUT  real  Job  is  not  the  building  of 
dams,  ships,  factories  and  hospitals,  our  Job 
Is  to  buUd  and  develop  people,  to  bring  out 


their  courage,  their  talents,  their  zeal  and 
their  will  to  work." 

Mr.  Kaiser's  first  wife,  Mrs.  Bessie  Fos- 
burgh  Kaiser,  died  March  14,  1951.  In  Oak- 
land. Calif.  Tiie  couple  had  another  son, 
Henry  J..  Jr.,  who  died  In  1961. 

On  AprU  10.  1951.  Mr.  Kaiser  married  his 
wife's  former  nurse.  Alyce  Chester. 


EXTENT  OF  POVERTY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TOWER:  Mr.  President,  with  each 
new  revelation  of  the  political  involve- 
ment and  corrupt  activities  of  some 
"warriors  on  poverty."  there  are  increas- 
ing niunbers  of  persons  who  wonder  why 
we  ever  got  into  that  war  and  how  soon 
we  can  get  out.  The  only  reason  we  con- 
tinue our  commitment.  I  am  sure,  is  the 
essential  good  nature  of  the  American 
people  who  hope  to  see  an  end  to  what 
they  have  been  told  is  a  continuing  con- 
dition of  human  suffering  gripping  vast 
numbers  of  other  Americans. 

Writing  in  the  current,  September  4, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report.  Prof. 
John  B.  Parrish,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  provides  us 
with  some  timely  information  on  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty  in  the  United  States  and 
the  degree  of  its  seriousness.  His  words 
are  must  reading  for  Senators,  and  I 
hope  his  article  will  be  widely  read  and 
heeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Is  Unfted  States  Reallt  Filled  WrrH 
Poverty? — A  Look  at  the  Facts 

(Note. — How  many  Americans  are  really 
in  poverty?  Thirty  million?  Eighty  million? 
Or  only  a  handful?  This  article,  written  for 
"VB.  News  &  World  Report,"  is  based  on  a 
study  of  poverty — and  of  the  "poverty  cult" 
that  has  developed  In  this  era.) 

(By  John  B.  Parrish,  profesor  of  economics, 
University  of  minols) 

When  future  historians  write  the  history  of 
the  1960's  there  will  be  no  more  extraordi- 
nary episode  In  their  accoiints  than  the  rise 
of  America's  "new  p>overty"  cult.  Intellectuals 
from  every  social-science  discipline,  every 
religious  denomination,  every  political  and 
social  Institution  have  climbed  aboard  the 
poverty  bandwagon. 

This  article  Is  concerned  with  a  few  funda- 
mental questions:  How  did  the  new  cult  get 
started?  What  are  Its  claims?  Does  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  support  the  claims?  Are  we 
moving  toward  a  new  and  better  social  order 
^r  towarc^ social  chaos? 

^ftfter^  decade  of  exploring  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  poverty  world,  the  "new 
poverty"  cult  has  settled  on  a  few  basic 
doctrines  which  together  form  a  dogma  that 
apparently  may  be  accepted  on  faith.  Theee 
claims  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  economic  process,  which  In  earlier 
years  brought  affluence  to  a  majority  of 
Americans,  recently  has  slowed  up  and  ap- 
parently stopped.  As  a  result,  a  large  minor- 
ity of  Americans  are  "hopelessly"  trapped 
below  the  poverty  line. 

2.  The  size  of  this  poverty  population  Is 
"massive."  and  may  be  increasing.  Minimum 
estimates  place  the  number  at  30  million, 
maximum  at  nearly  80  million. 

3.  Despite  its  great  size,  the  poverty  popula- 
tion is  hidden  away — "Invisible,"  unknown, 
unwanted,  unaided,  helpless. 

4.  The  hard  core  of  the  "other  America"  Is 
the  Negro.  Because  of  racial  discrimination, 
he  has  been  unable  to  participate  In  eco- 


nomic progress.  He  is  frustrated,  embittered, 
forced  to  live  outside  the  affluent  society  of 
the  majority. 

5.  The  "new  poverty"  can  only  be  eradi- 
cated by  massive,  federal  social-action  pro- 
grams involving  Income  maintenance,  self- 
help,  education  and  training,  in  a  milieu  of 
racial  Integration,  the  latter  voluntary  if 
possible,  compulsory  If  necessary. 

Does  the  evidence  on  diffusion  of  economic 
well-being  support  the  "new  poverty"  cult? 
Has  diffusion  mysteriously  slowed  to  a  halt, 
leaving  millions  "hopelessly  trapped"?  Are 
30  to  80  million  suffering  acute  deprivation 
In  today's  America?  The  plain  truth  is  there 
Is  no  basis  In  fact  for  the  "new  poverty" 
thesis.  The  high  priests  of  the  poverty  reli- 
gion have  been  exchanging  each  other's  mis- 
information. Let's  look  briefly  at  some  Illus- 
trative evidence. 

Diet.  The  diet  of  U.S.  families  has  con- 
tinued to  Improve  steadily  over  time  until 
today  at  least  95  per  cent,  perhaps  96  per 
cent  or  97  per  cent  of  all  families  have  an 
adequate  mlnlmiun  dally  Intake  of  nutrients. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment.  Are  20  per 
cent,  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  U.S.  families 
without  decent  equipment  with  which  to 
prepare  this  food  Intake?  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  households  have 
automatic  cooking  equipment,  including 
most  of  those  families  living  In  rural  and 
urban  "ghettos."  The  diffusion  has  been  con- 
sistent and  persistent  over  the  last  six  dec- 
ades. 

Refrigeration.  Could  It  be  that  millions  of 
American  families  are  experiencing  dull  and 
dreary  meals  because  they  have  no  way  to 
preserve  foods  and  beverages  against  spoil- 
age? No.  About  99  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  families 
have  purchased  electric  or  gas  refrigerators. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  they  know  how  to 
operate  them,  even  In  the  "ghettos." 

Communication.  Are  millions  of  Amer- 
ica's poor  shut  off  from  all  contact  with  the 
rest  of  their  affluent  countrymen — alone, 
frustrated,  in  that  "other  world"  of  poverty 
Isolation?  At  last  count,  the  dlffiMlon  of  TV 
sets  had  reached  92  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
households,  providing  Instant  access  to  en- 
tertainment, news,  sports,  cultural  enrich- 
ment. Since  a  small  per  cent  of  middle  and 
upper-income  families  who  can  afford  TV 
have  chosen  not  to  buy,  the  per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies having  TV  who  want  it  must  be  around 
96  or  97  per  cent — a  diffusion  achieved  In 
Just  15  years. 

Medical  aid.  Have  the  "new  hopeless  poor" 
found  the  doors  to  modem  medical  service 
"slammed  shut,"  forcing  them  to  rely  on 
quack  remedies,  superstition,  midwlves,  or  to 
die  alone  and  unattended? 

In  1910,  only  one  of  every  10  American 
families  had  access  to  hospitals  for  child- 
birth. The  diffusion  since  then  has  been 
spectacular  and  persistent  for  all  groups.  In- 
cluding nonwhltes.  By  1960,  over  97  per  cent 
of  all  American  women  had  their  babies  born 
In  hospitals.  Today  It  Is  somewhere  between 
98  per  cent  and  99  per  cent. 

The  luxury  of  telephone  service.  Telephone 
service  Is  ordinarily  not  a  rock-bottom  con- 
sumer necessity.  It  is  useful  and  convenient 
but  not  an  absolute  requirement,  as  was 
demonstrated  during  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s  when  the  per  cent  of  families 
with  telephones  declined. 

Yet  today  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  telephones.  Since  there  are 
still  a  few  pockets  of  unavailability.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  close  to  95  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  households  In  availability 
areas  who  would  like  this  luxury  actually 
enjoy  it. 

"three  poverty  fallacies" 
The  foregoing  Illustrative  evidence  raises 
an  Interesting  question:  How  can  the  "mas- 
sive" group  of  America's  "hopeless  poor" 
buy  so  much  with  so  little?  Perhaps  this 
basic  question  can  be  put  another  way:  How 
could  the  poverty  Intellectuals  be  so  wrong? 
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The  answer  Is  actually  very  simple.  The  In- 
tellectuals have  chosen  to  be  wrong.  Most 
members  of  the  "new  poverty"  cult  are  quite 
well-trained  In  statistics.  Some  are  acknowl- 
edged experts.  They  know  better.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  "new  poverty"  religion,  they 
have  chosen  to  accept  three  poverty  fal- 
lacies. 

The  "new  poverty"  cult  has  built  much  of 
its  case  on  family-Income  statistics.  Some 
technical  matters  aside,  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  these  statistics,  per  se.  But  there 
Is  something  wrong,  very  much  wrong,  with 
their  use.  It  is  Impossible  for  anyone  ade- 
quately to  Interpret  them  in  terms  of  average 
family  economic  well-being. 

Poverty  fallacy  No.  1  got  Its  big  push  from 
the  1964  report  on  "The  Problem  of  Poverty 
In  America"  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. CEA  determined  that  households  with 
less  than  $3,000  annual  income  were  In 
poverty.  Using  this  income  yardstick,  it  was 
determined  that  30  percent  of  U.S.  house- 
holds containing  30  million  persons  were  In 
the  poverty  class. 

This  report  provided  a  wond?rful  takeoff 
point  for  poverty  ftatisticians.  V/:th  30  mil- 
lion to  build  on.  it  was  not  difficult  to  find 
millions  of  additional  families  who  should 
be  added  to  the  poverty  popuJ.ition.  The 
poverty  numbers  game  became  quite  excit- 
ing. Who  could  count  the  most?  Honors  so 
far  have  gone  to  those  claiming  nearly  80 
million.  A  majority  of  cult  members  have 
settled  for  a  more  modest  40  to  50  million. 

The  truth  about  poverty- income  statistics 
Is  this:  Under  no  reasonable  assumptions 
does  income  below  $3,000  Indicate  poverty 
status.  It  may  or  may  not.  and  to  say  other- 
wise Is  not  only  erroneous  but  absurd. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  a  young  married 
couple,  the  Smiths.  They  are  attending  col- 
lege. They  constitute  a  statistical  household. 
Their  annual  Income  Is  $1,500  a  year.  They 
are  not  being  "hopelessly"  shut  out  from  the 
good  things  of  life.  They  are,  along  with 
other  American  youth,  enjoying  a  rate  of 
access  to  higher  education  greater  than  the 
youth  of  any  country,  any  time,  any  place. 
They  enjoy  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
adequate  if  not  fancy  food,  and  a  second- 
hand automobile  or  motorcycle.  They  would 
like  a  new  Cadillac,  but  will  manage  with- 
out one.  They  aren't  "poor"  and  need  no 
crocodile  tears  shed  In  their  behalf. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle  are  the 
Joneses.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  machinist  all 
his  life.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  always  wanted 
to  visit  the  country's  great  national  parks 
after  the  children  had  grown  up  and  left.  So 
he  has  opted  to  retire  at  age  60.  The  retire- 
ment Income  will  come  to  only  $2,000  a  year. 
Are  they  poor?  The  poverty  cult  says,  "Yes," 
these  pteople  are  suffering  from  deprivation. 
They  have  been  "hopelessly"  cast  aside.  Yet 
the  truth  is  they  have  a  small  home  paid  for, 
a  modest  automobile  paid  for.  They  enjoy 
refrigeration,  automatic  cooking  equipment, 
inside  plumbing,  TV,  enough  clothes  to  last 
for  years — the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime. 
And  now  they  propose  to  enjoy  more  leisure. 
In  more  comfort,  for  more  years  than  similar 
working-class  families  of  any  country,  any 
time.  The  Joneses  think  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Is  statistically  wacky. 

And  take  the  Browns.  They  are  In  the 
middle  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  work. 
Their  three  children  are  in  school.  They  have 
a  modest  new  home,  partially  paid  for,  s^me 
savings,  some  Insurance,  good  clothes — yes, 
and  a  pald-for  refrigerator  and  TV  set.  They 
have  a  new  car  and  six  Installments  still  out- 
standing. Mr.  Brown  becomes  111.  Mrs.  Brown 
quits  work  to  take  care  of  him.  Their  In- 
come drops  to  below  $3,000  for  the  year.  Are 
they  In  trouble?  Yes.  Are  they  in  desperate 
consumer  poverty?  Are  they  "hopelessly 
trapped"?  By  no  means.  After  a  tough  year 
they  will  resume  as  members  of  the  affluent 
society  even  by  CEA's  definition. 


Some  clues  to  how  much  poverty  in  United 
States 
Percentage  of  families  having — 

1920  1965 
Minimum  adequate  diet,  or  better.  50        95 

Electric  or  gas  stoves 28        99 

Electric    refrigerators 1         99 

Television   sets —        92 

Telephones  In  home 35       >  88 

Children  born  In  hospitals 20        98 

'  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Source:  Study  by  Prof.  John  B.  Parrish, 
University  of  Illinois. 

economic  well-being:  "cumulative" 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Cross-section  household-Income 
statistics  are  a  very  inappropriate  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  economic  well-being, 
which  is  a  longitudinal  and  cumulative 
process. 

Let's  return  for  a  moment  to  the  telephone 
as  a  luxury — or  at  least  a  semiluxury — con- 
sumer good.  Now  take  the  desperately  poor 
on  whom  the  doors  of  affluency  have  pre- 
sumably been  "slammed  shut."  Now  take  the 
"poorest  of  the  poor" — those  at  the  very 
rock  bottom  of  the  income  scale,  those  des- 
perately deprived  households  earning  less 
than  $500  a  year.  You  Just  can't  get  much 
poorer  than  that. 

Now  observe  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
these  poorest  of  the  poor  had  telephone  serv- 
ice in  1965.  How  could  this  be?  Why  would 
families  presumably  facing  the  grim  mis- 
eries of  malnutrition  order  telephone  service? 
And,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  availabil- 
ity factor  and  the  "can  afford  but  don't 
want"  factor,  then  It  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  America's 
poorest  poor  had  telephones  In  1965. 

If  this  is  the  "new  poverty,"  It  Is  appar- 
ently not  too  severe.  How  to  explain  this 
paradox  of  income  poverty,  consumer-goods 
affluence?  The  answer  Is  quite  simple.  Income 
data  are  a  very  bad  measure  of  economic 
well-being.  The  Smiths,  the  Joneses,  the 
Browns,  all  had  telephone  service  even 
though  the  CEA's  income  statistics  put 
them  in  the  "poverty  class." 

There  is  a  second  big  fallacy  In  the  "new 
poverty"  claims,  and  In  some  respects  an  In- 
excusable one.  The  poverty  cult  measures  the 
economic  well-being  of  families  at  all  Income 
levels  by  determining  what  they  can  buy  with 
their  Income  at  current  retail  prices.  In  fact, 
the  poverty  cult  makes  much  out  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  greed  of  retail  merchants 
and  the  guUtblUty  and  lack  of  buying  savvy 
on  the  part  of  many  poor  buyers,  the  "new 
poor"  actually  pay  more  for  the  same  goods 
than  the  affluent  classes.  This  Is  hogwash. 

The  truth  is,  America's  low-income  classes 
have  access  to  a  low-price  consumer-goods 
market  In  which  prices  are  a  fraction  of  pub- 
lished retail  prices,  and  in  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  "poor"  dollars  Is  multiplied 
many  times.  This  discount  market  yields 
levels  of  consumption  far  above  that  Indi- 
cated by  retail  prices. 

As  the  poor  could  explain  to  CEA  and  the 
poverty  intellectuals,  this  market  Is  America's 
enormously  big  resale  market — the  world's 
largest.  Every  year,  from  25  to  65  i>er  cent 
of  many  consumer  durable-goods  purchases 
Involve  second  or  third-hand  goods  moving 
In  established  trade  or  In  Informal,  person- 
to-person  channels. 

Take  as  an  example  a  popular  consumer 
durable  good,  the  electric  refrigerator.  In 
1923,  this  appliance  was  a  new  item.  In  cur- 
rent dollars.  It  cost  around  $900.  Its  capacity 
was  small,  averaging  less  than  6  cubic  feet. 
It  averaged  only  six  years  of  service  life,  or 
about  $150  a  year.  There  were  too  few  pro- 
duced, and  service  was  too  short  for  a  resale 
market.  Only  the  rich  could  afford  a  refrig- 
erator. 

Today  a  good  new  refrigerator  can  be  pur- 


chased for  about  $300.  Its  capacity  will  aver- 
age about  10  cubic  feet.  Service  life  will  be 
around  18  years.  The  average  replacement 
year  currently  is  around  10.  So  the  first  buyer 
pays  about  $30  a  year,  minus  trade-in.  Resale 
value  will  be  about  $50.  This  will  permit  the 
second  buyer  to  purchase  eight  years  of  the 
same  quality  of  refrigeration  for  about  $6  a 
year.  The  low-Income  buyer,  not  particular 
about  the  latest  style,  has  expanded  his  pur- 
chasing power  500  i>er  cent  over  that  of  the 
first  high-Income  buyer. 

Today's  low-income,  "new  poverty"  buyer 
has  purchasing  power  25  times  greater  than 
that  cf  the  rich  buyer  of  1923.  America's  con- 
sumer durable-goods  market  is  operating 
under  a  law  of  accelerating  diffusion.  Amer- 
ica'.'? low-income  families  are  not  being  shut 
out.  They  .ire  being  pulled  into  affluence  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate. 

There  is  a  biij,  hidden,  tertiary  consumer- 
goods  market  not  measured  even  by  retail  or 
resale  price  statistics.  Th*s  Is  the  intergenera- 
tion  movement  of  goods  accumulated  ever 
time  and  handed  down  or  distributed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  In  an  affluent  so- 
ciety this  becomef  a  very  large  market.  Sew- 
ing machines,  automobiles,  electric  Irons, 
kltchenware,  furniture,  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  bicycles,  etc. — all  these  prortde  an 
enormous  source  of  consumption  for  all  in- 
come classes,  including  the  poor. 

GROWTH    OF    no-cost    GOODS,    SERVICES 

If  ignoring  the  durable-goods  resale  market 
is  inexcusable,  the  failure  of  the  poverty  cult 
to  take  account  of  the  rapid  growth  in  low- 
cost  or  no-cost  goods  and  services  In  America 
Is  well-nigh  Incredible.  It  Is  incredible  be- 
cause much  of  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  very  federal  agencies  whose  economists 
have  been  among  the  high  priests  of  the 
poverty  cult.  This  failure  constitutes  poverty 
fallacy  No.  3. 

To  illustrate:  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  births  today  are  In  boepltals.  Yet  the 
U.S.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  1964  said  half  the  Negroes  In  Amer- 
ica were  suffering  from  acute  poverty,  meas- 
ured by  Income  statistics.  How  can  so  many 
poor  afford  so  much  medical  service?  For  two 
reasons:  First,  as  already  noted,  the  Income 
data  are  faulty.  But  more  to  the  p>olnt  here, 
almost  every  urban  community  has  free  or 
very  low-cost  medical  services  for  low-Income 
families.  In  fact,  surveys  show  tha^in  some 
communities  the  lowest-Income  families  have 
more  medical  checkups,  vaccinations,  chest 
X  rays,  eye  examinations  than  some  higher- 
income  groups. 

The  number  of  low-cost  food  programs  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  For  example,  the  na- 
tional school-lunch  program  provided  low- 
cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20  million  children 
In  1967.  The  food-stamp  plan  provided  low- 
cost  food  for  1  million  persons  In  1966,  and 
was  scheduled  to  rise  to  2  million  In  1967. 
The  low-cost  milk  plan — along  with  school 
lunch — accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  total  U.S. 
nonfarm  fluld-mllk  consumption  In  1966,  and 
would  have  expanded  even  more  In  1967  had 
not  cutbacks  been  ordered  because  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  total  number  of  low-Income  persons 
reached  by  various  food-subsidy  programs 
came  to  nearly  30  million  In  1966,  or  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  persons  classified  as 
poor  in  1964  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Since  many  of  CEA's  30  million  didn't 
belong  In  the  poverty  classification  In  the 
first  place,  some  questions  may  well  be  raised 
as  to  who  and  how  many  i>oor  have  been 
"forgotten." 

If  the  evidence  suggests  the  "new  poverty" 
Intellectuals  have  grossly  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  poverty  In  America,  can  we  now 
sit  back  comfortably  and  forget  the  poverty 
claims?  Unfortunately,  we  cannot. 

"SOME     disturbing     TRENDS" 

There  are  some  very  disturbing  social 
trends  which  have  accompanied  the  spread 
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of  affluency.  Even  more  diaturbing  la  the  pos- 
sibility tbat  the  federal  antlpoverty  programs 
may  b«  cauaally  aa  well  aa  assoclatlonally  re- 
lated to  tbese  developments.  We  may  be 
headed  not  toward  a  great  new  society,  but 
toward  social  chaoa.  Let's  look  briefly  at  six 
problem  areas,  all  of  them  Interrelated: 

1.  The  various  federal-State  Income-main- 
tenance programs  seem  to  have  generated  an 
explosion  of  Illegitimacy  In  America  that  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
future.  The  Illegitimacy  rate  has  doubled  in 
the  last  few  years,  until  today  1  out  of  12 
Americans  is  born  illegitimate.  At  recent 
rates  of  growth,  every  tenth  American  by  the 
early  1970s  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock. 

2.  Belated  to  illegitimacy  is  the  long-run 
growth  in  households  managed  only  by  fe- 
males, a  large  proportion  subsidized  by  vari- 
ous federal-State  aid  programs.  Today  in 
America,  1  out  of  10  households  is  father- 
less. There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this  to 
rise  In  the  future.  Among  Negro  families  the 
percentage  Is  already  1  out  of  4. 

3.  A  particularly  disconcerting  develop- 
ment over  and  above  trends  for  the  whole 
population  Is  the  upsurge  In  the  number  and 
proportion  of  unwanted  and  ungulded  Negro 
youth.  Today  1  out  of  4  Negroes  Is  born 
Illegitimate.  In  some  sections  of  large  urban 
areas  the  percentage  is  very  much  higher.  If 
the  trends  of  1950-64  continue,  then  by  1975 
about  one  third  of  all  Negro  youth  bom  in 
the  U.S.  will  be  bom  outside  normal  famlly- 
Ilfe  patterns.  They  will  be  arriving  at  the 
teen  ages  not  suffering  from  malnutrition  or 
abject  consumer- goods  poverty,  but  from 
acute  social  and  Intellectual  poverty.  The 
future  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  urban 
populations,  t>oth  white  and  nonwhlte,  will 
be  considerable. 

4.  Related  to  but  not  solely  derived  from 
problems  1  to  3  is  the  rise  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  rate  has  doubled  in  the  last 
decade.  How  long  can  society  tolerate  such  a 
rate  of  gcrowth?  At  least  in  part,  the  steady 
climb  of  delinquency  may  be  due  not  to 
poverty,  but  to  an  affluent  society — more 
leisure,  more  spending  money,  fewer  respon- 
sibilities, less  motivation,  failure  of  rehabili- 
tative programs. 

5.  The  diffusion  of  affluency  has  been  ac- 
companied not  only  by  rising  Juvenile  delin- 
quency but  by  a  rising  rate  of  general  crime. 
The  rate  rose  by  one  third,  I960  to  1964.  The 
law-abiding  segment  of  the  population  has 
an  ever-increasing  struggle  to  avoid  the  dep- 
redations of  criminals,  the  latter  exjjerlenc- 
Ing  not  acute  deprivation  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  easy  and  profltable  pickings  of  the 
affluent  state. 

6.  Perhaps  no  problem  Illustrates  so  well 
the  fedlure  of  the  poverty  Intellectuals  than 
the  upward  drift  of  youth  unemployment. 
Very  strenuous  and  dedicated  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  youth  unemployment.  A  great 
diversity  of  programs  has  been  attempted. 
Recent  conditions  of  tight,  full  employment 
have  provided  a  favorable  labor  market.  Yet 
the  "new  poverty"  Intellectuals  have  only 
failure  to  show  for  their  efforts.  Youth  un- 
employment has  not  retreated.  For  nearly 
20  years  It  has  shown  a  rise — slight  for  white 
youth,  sharply  upward  for  nonwhlte  youth. 

Could  It  be  the  "new  poverty"  cult  has 
been  fighting  the  wrong  war?  Measured  by 
consumer-goods  yardsticks,  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  UjS.  households  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  and  the  percentage  continues  to 
decline. 

There  Is  a  war  to  be  foujht,  however. 
There  are  disturbing  signs  of  deep  social 
problems  around  us,  and  more  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of 
the  American  population  is  the  illegiti- 
mate segment.  The  largest  proportion  of  this 
"other  America"  is  Negro. 

Who  Is  to  discipline,  guide,  train  this  grow- 
ing army  of  unwanted,  unmotivated?  The 
ordinary  family  influences,  so  strong  among 
earlier   ethnic   groups   immigrating   to   UJ3. 


cities,  appears  to  be  lacking.  In  fact,  such 
Influences  appear  to  be  declining  and  may 
well  be  disintegrating. 

The  churches,  historically  an  Important 
institution  in  shaping  constructive  life  pat- 
terns, appear  to  have  limited  and  perhaps 
declining  influence. 

The  "new  socla.  problem"  Is  being  dumped 
onto  the  public  schools  and  the  police.  But 
schools  cannot  discipline — and  without  dis- 
cipline they  cannot  educate. 

The  police  can  discipline — but  they  can- 
not educate  and  motivate.  Racial-integra- 
tion efforts  have  created  new  antagonisms 
to  add  to  the  problems  of  the  already  over- 
burdened schools  and  police. 

"PHONY  statistics:   hardly  convincing" 

The  poverty  Intellectuals  say  they  are 
building  a  great  new  society.  Perhaps  they 
are.  But  phony  statistics  are  hardly  convinc- 
ing proof.  Perhaps  they  should  take  a  second 
look.  They  may  well  be  rushing  us  pell-mell 
toward  social  chaos.  The  dogmas  of  the  pov- 
erty cult  may  not  p.ove  as  effective  as  ex- 
pected. 

Efforts  to  force  racial  Integration  may 
bring  about  as  many  disruptive  as  construc- 
tive Influences.  We  may  well  need  some  new 
Institutions  designed  for  the  problems  of 
an  affluent  society  of  the  present,  not  the 
poverty  society  of  the  past. 

If  this  conclusion  is  even  partially  correct, 
then  we  should  be  about  the  task  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  uay  be  already  too  late. 


POLITICAL   REFUGEES   FROM   ASIA 
AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  12, 
1967, 1  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  strongly  protesting  the  Depart- 
ment's Implementation  of  section  203(a) 
(7)  of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of 
1965  dealing  with  the  conditional  entry 
of  political  refugees  from  Communist  or 
Communist-dominated  countries. 

The  establishment  of  refugee  oCQces  In 
six  European  countries,  one  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  none  in  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, I  pointed  out,  effectively  barred 
such  refugees  from  entering  the  United 
States  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  under 
this  provision  of  the  law. 

On  July  25, 1  received  an  answer  from 
the  Department  In  regard  to  my  urgent 
request  that  refugee  ofBces  be  established 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Thailand  or  Singa- 
pore. 

Then,  on  August  8, 1  wrote  another  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  pointing  out  that  I 
was  "absolutely  not  satisfied"  with  the 
points  raised  by  the  Department's  letter 
which  attempted  to  justify  their  position 
on  this  matter.  I  believe  I  rebutted  each 
argument  effectively,  and  charged  that 
by  refusing  to  designate  refugee  ofBces 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Department 
is  guilty  of  gross  discrimination — not 
by  law.  but  by  administrative  fiat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
the  Department's  letter  of  July  25  and 
my  responding  letter  of  August  8,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  or  St.ate, 
Washington,  July  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  Secretary  Rusk  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  12  In  which  you  request  that  Hong  Kong 
and  another  country  In  Southeast  Asia  be 
added   to   the   list   of   areas   through   which 


political  refugees  from  Communist  coun- 
tries may  be  granted  conditional  entry  into 
the  United  States  under  Section  203(a)(7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The 
Department  is  glad  to  give  you  its  views  on 
this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  Department  of  State  shares  your  view 
that  there  should  not  be  discrimination 
against  refugees  from  Communist  China.  In- 
deed, the  Department  has  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  and  programs  for  help  to 
Chinese  refugees,  including  the  Far  East  Ref- 
ugee Program,  which  the  Department  ad- 
ministers, and  the  several  immigration  laws 
imder  which  Chinese  refugees  have  been 
and  are  being  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Under  present  circumstances,  this  Is  one  of 
the  few  ways  by  which  we  can  demonstrate 
that  the  historic  friendship  and  humani- 
tarian concern  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward the  Chinese  people  continues. 

Several  thousand  Chinese  refugees  received 
visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953 
and  over  2.000  more  obtained  special  refugee 
visas  under  Section  15  of  Public  Law  85-316. 
the  Act  of  September  11,  1957.  Following  the 
massive  Influx  of  refugees  from  Communist 
China  in  1962,  the  President  authorized  the 
use  of  the  Attorney  General's  parole  power 
under  Section  212(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  the  admission  of 
Chinese  from  Hong  Kong.  As  a  result,  during 
the  period  1962-65  over  15,000  Chinese,  most 
of  them  refugees  from  Communist  China, 
were  paroled  into  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  Chinese  benefited  from  that  provi- 
sion of  Section  203(a)  (7),  which  permits  the 
use  of  up  to  5100  numbers  annually  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  refugees  already 
in  the  United  States. 

More  recently  the  removal  of  quota  and 
other  restrictions  by  the  Act  of  October  3, 
1965,  which  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  has  provided  substantial 
relief  for  Chinese  refugees  In  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  quota  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  before 
the  new  Act  had  modified  the  national  origins 
system  and  the  discrimination  of  Asians  as- 
sociated with  it,  only  2,122  immigrant  visas 
were  Issued  by  the  Consulate  General  in 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
the  number  of  visas  issued  had  risen  to  6,911, 
and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the 
number  is  expected  to  reach  about  ten  thou- 
sand, almost  five  times  the  number  Issued  be- 
fore the  new  law  was  enacted.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  has 
increased  to  the  extent  that  voluntary  relief 
agencies  and  others  have  reported  that  many 
of  the  Chinese  are  having  difficulty  In  find- 
ing Jobs  and  housing  in  the  United  States 
e.Kcept  under  conditions  which  are  substand- 
ard and  not  on  a  par  with  their  skills  and 
previous  level  of  living. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  the  Department  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  would  permit  the  conditional  entry 
of  refugees  from  Communist  China.  How- 
ever, among  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  Implementation  of  Section  203(a)(7) 
was  the  position  of  the  Congress  as  noted  in 
the  reports  of  Committees  of  the  Judiciary 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  These 
reports  stated  that  the  conditional  entry  of 
refugees  as  proposed  in  this  bill  was  not  un- 
like the  parole  procedure  utilized  during  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  Fair  Share  Act  and 
that  It  was  Intended  that  the  procedure 
should  remain  the  same.  Public  Law  86-648, 
the  Pair  Share  Act  of  July  14,  1960,  was 
enacted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  resettling 
the  overflow  of  refugees  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  accordance  with  Congres- 
sional intent  for  the  Implementation  of  that 
law.  the  seven  countries  mentioned  in  your 
letter — Austria.  Belgium.  France,  West  Ger- 
many. Greece.  Italy  and  Lebanon — were  des- 
ignated as  centers  for  the  parole  of  refugees. 
With  the  passage  of  the  new  Immigration 
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Act,  and  In  line  with  the  language  of  the 
Congressional  reports,  these  same  countries 
have  continued  to  be  the  only  ones  from 
which  refugees  are  being  processed  for  con- 
ditional entry. 

As  you  know,  Section  203(a)(7)  provides 
that  conditional  entries  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Attorney  General  to  aliens  who 
are  examined  by  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization officers.  Although  this  section  of  the 
law  is  administered  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS),  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
agreed  that  the  Department  of  State  will 
designate  the  countries  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered feasible  and  In  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to  under- 
take the  examination  of  applicants  for  con- 
ditional entry.  Also  Involved  are  agreements 
with  the  countries  of  asylum  to  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  INS  to  conduct  these 
operations.  These  Include  the  right  of  INS 
officers  to  interrogate  applicants,  the  right  of 
access  to  local  government  records  on  the 
refugees  and  the  right  to  return  refugees  to 
the  asylum  country  within  a  period  of  two 
years  if  they  are  found  ineligible  to  remain 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  in  consultation  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has 
given  consideration  to  the  possible  extension 
of  the  benefit  of  Section  203(a)  (7)  to  other 
areas.  For  example.  In  addition  to  the  two 
million  or  so  Chinese  In  Hong  Kong  who 
might  qualify  as  refugees,  the  million  and 
a  half  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Middle  East 
pose  a  similar  problem.  However,  under  the 
law  a  maximum  of  only  10.200  refugees  may 
be  granted  conditional  entry  annually  and 
half  of  this  total,  or  5,100  numbers,  may  be 
made  available  for  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  refugees  already  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  numbers  of  Chinese  who 
might  enter  the  United  States  under  these 
limitations  would  have  relatively  little  Im- 
pact on  the  total  refugee  situation  in  Hong 
Kong.  Should  Hong  Kong  (or  the  Middle 
East)  be  opened  up  for  the  Implementation 
of  conditional  entry,  the  problem  of  admin- 
istering the  presumed  huge  number  of  ap- 
plications, of  making  determinations  as  to 
the  applicant's  refugee  status,  and  of  trying 
to  assign  priorities  among  potential  appli- 
cants far  in  excess  of  the  numbers  available 
would  be  most  difficult.  There  would  be  a 
special  problem  in  Hong  Kong  where  the 
authorities  consider  persons  entering  the 
Crovm  Colony  without  legal  documents  as 
"illegal  immigrants"  rather  than  "refugees." 
Whereas  in  European  countries,  refugees  ap- 
ply for  and  receive  asylum  under  definite 
standards  related  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Refugees,  no 
such  determinations  are  made  in  Hong  Kong. 

These  are  the  considerations  upon  which 
the  Department  thus  far  has  withheld  desig- 
nation on  Hong  Kong  as  an  area  for  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  conditional 
entry.  You  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
the  Department  will  continue  to  keep  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  refu- 
gee program  under  serious  consideration. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  your 
letter  prortdes  to  explain  the  Department's 
position  in  this  matter. 

If  there  is  any  additional  information 
which  you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Wn-LiAM  B.  Macombes,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  July  25,  to  my  letter 
concerning  political  refugees  from  Commu- 


nist countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  extensive  exposition 
of  the  Department's  views  on  the  matter. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  past  efforts  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  assist  refugees  escap- 
ing communism  from  Communist  China  and 
other  areas  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  De- 
partment's support  of  these  efforts  is  Indeed 
commendable.  But  this  should  not  excuse  the 
full  implementation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  law. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  both  Senate  and  House  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  Section  203 
(a)(7i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965  which  was  noted  In  the  Depart- 
ment's letter.  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  Sen- 
ate Report,  for  example,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "The  conditional  entry  of 
refugees  as  proposed  In  this  bill  is  not  un- 
like the  parole  procedure  utilized  during 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  Fair  Share 
Act  .  .  .  and  is  intended  that  the  procedure 
remain  the  same." 

This  language  of  the  Senate  Report  clearly 
Indicates  that  procedurally  It  follows  the 
Fair  Share  Act.  But  nothing  In  the  Report 
says  that  the  refugees  should  be  only  those 
covered  by  the  Fair  Share  Act. 

As  you  point  out  yourself  on  page  2  of 
your  letter:  "With  regard  to  the  language  of 
Section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  Department  is  In  full 
agreement  with  you  that  the  language  of 
the  statute  would  permit  the  conditional 
entry  of  refvigees  from  Communist  China." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  overriding 
public  policy  underlying  every  single  aspect 
of  the  1965  Law  is  the  complete  elimination 
of  race  discrimination  from  our  beislc  immi- 
gration statute.  This  transcendent  public 
policy  is  made  abundantly  clear  in  state- 
ments of  President  Johnson,  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  bill  to  Congress  and  when  he 
signed  the  measure  into  law,  and  In  all  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Law. 

When  that  public  policy  is  applied  to  statu- 
tory provisions  dealing  with  political  refu- 
gees, and  fortified  by  what  we  all  agree  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Section  203(a)  (7) ,  it  is  plain 
to  me  that  such  refugees  in  the  Asia  and 
Pacific  areas  should  be  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  political  refugees  In  Elurope 
and  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  can  understand  the  problems  outlined  in 
the  Department's  letter  vrtth  respect  to  polit- 
ical refugees  in  Asia,  particularly  those  in 
Hong  Kong.  But  I  am  convinced  these  prob- 
lems are  exactly  what  you  have  had  and  are 
experiencing  in  most  of  the  seven  nations 
where  you  have  established  refugee  offices. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  "problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  huge  number  of  (Hong 
Kong)  applications" — particularly  in  com- 
parison with  the  small  number  of  refugees  to 
be  admitted  aimually  under  the  1965  Law. 

This  again  appears,  however,  to  be  a  prob- 
lem common  to  political  refugees  the  world 
over — whether  they  may  come  from  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  or  Asia.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  limited  number  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  allow  into  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  primary  relevant  criterion  for  consid- 
ering their  admission  to  the  United  States  In 
this  context  Is  that  all  such  refugees,  al- 
though limited  in  number,  be  given  an  equal 
footing,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origins. 

As  for  foreign  policy  considerations,  the 
establishment  by  the  Department  of  refugee 
offices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  undioubtedly 
would  greatly  enhance  America's  image  in 
that  critical  area  of  the  world.  By  doing  this, 
we  would  be  demonstrating  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
that  America  does  not  discriminate  against 
them — in  favor  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  the  United  States  would 
encounter  no  difficulty  In  reaching  agree- 
ments with  the  countries  of  asylum  I  have 
proposed  to  enable  INS  screening  of  appli- 


cants for  conditional  entry.  The  United  King- 
dom, and  the  sovereign  states  of  Thailand 
and  Singapore  undoubtedly  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  extend  their  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  this  country  in  this  regard. 

TTiere  appear  to  be  no  insurmouStable  ob- 
stacles to  establishing  refugee  offices  in  the 
Asia  and  Pacific  areas.  It  Is  therefore  evident 
to  me  that  the  problems  which  are  outlined 
in  the  Department's  letter  have  been  raised 
to  avoid  the  full  Implementation  of  a  law 
duly  passed  by  the  Congress. 

AU  that  is  requested  is  that  at  least  two 
refugee  offices  be  established  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  area.  Only  when  this  Is  done  will 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965  be  fully 
Implemented  as  to  its  basic  underlying  policy 
of  complete  eradication  of  race  discrimina- 
tion. Only  then  will  America  not  be  accused 
of  reverting  to  the  ill-advised  pwlicies  of  the 
past. 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  Law  and  its 
overriding  Intent,  the  Asia-Pacific  area  has 
been  grossly  discriminated  against — not  only 
by  law.  but  by  administrative  flat.  It  has 
not  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Law  be  fully  implemented.  This 
could  be  done  by  designating  Hong  Kong  and 
another  nation — Thailand  or  Singapore — as 
points  through  which  refugees  might  be  proc- 
essed at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  look  forward  to  your  favorable  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HniAM  L.  FoNG. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
25,  the  Department  wrote  me  again,  an- 
swering my  August  8  letter. 

This  time,  the  Department  appeared 
to  be  more  receptive  to  my  urgent  re- 
quest and  assured  me  that — 

The  Department  is  continuing  to  keep  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem  under  serious  consideration. 

I  was  told  that  the  Department  has 
requested  from  its  missions  in  Asia  "ad- 
ditional facts"  and  the  "appraisals  of  the 
extension  of  the  program"  to  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 
The  Department  assured  me  that — 
The  cogent  points  which  are  contained  in 
your  letter — 

Dated  August  8 — 
along  with  the  fleld  evaluation  of  the  matter 
will  certainly  receive  our  most  serious  study 
In  our  active  review  of  this  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
me  "certain  foreign  policy  implications 
which  are  inherent  in  this  problem." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Department's  letter  of  Augxist  25  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  25, 1967. 
Hon.  HiRAM  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fong:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  8 
concerning  political  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist countries  in  Asia  and  the  Paclflc.  As 
Indicated  in  my  reply  of  July  25  to  your 
original  inquiry  of  July  12,  the  Department 
is  continuing  to  keep  the  question  of  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  refugee  program  under 
serious  consideration. 

We  have  asked  our  missions  In  Asia  for 
additional  facts  and  for  their  appraisals  of 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  Asian  coun- 
tries. The  cogent  points  which  are  contained 
in  your  letter  along  with  the  fleld  evaluation 
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of  the  matter  will  certainly  receive  moat 
Berloua  Btudy  In  our  active  review  of  this 
problem. 

In  tbe  meantime,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
Department's  offer  to  discuss  with  you  cer- 
tain foreign  policy  Implications  which  are 
Inherent  In  this  problem.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  arrange  for  appropriate  officers  of 
the  Department  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience. 

May  I  thank  you  for  giving  Secretary  Rusk 
your  views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Macombeh,  Jr.. 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
Mr.  President,  I  met  for  45  minutes  with 
three  representatives  of  the  Department. 

We  discussed  at  some  length  various 
problems  relating  to  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations and  other  security  aspects  of 
the  situation. 

The  Department's  spokesmen  were 
quite  encouraging  about  the  prospects 
for  establishing  refugee  offices  in  the 
Asia-Paclflc  area. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Department  is 
now  fully  cognizant  of  the  implications 
of  its  partial  implementation  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act.  and  will  conduct 
a  full-scale  reappraisal  of  opening  ref- 
ugee oe&ceA  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  will  be  done  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

After  the  Department  has  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  entire  picture,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  it  will  fully  implement 
the  overriding  jjolicy  of  complete  elimi- 
nation of  race  discrimination  from  our 
basic  immigration  statute. 


WESTERN  GOVERNORS  AND  SENA- 
TORS AGAIN  ASK  PRESIDENT  FOR 
ACTION  ON  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  introduced,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allott,  Pan- 
kin,  DoMimcK,  Hansen,  and  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Senate  Resolution  161,  urging  the 
President  t^-  invoke  the  80-day  cooling- 
oS  period  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  so 
that  tbe  46- day-old  copper  strike  In  the 
West  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  strike  in 
Utah  alone  is  reaching  the  $17  million 
mark — a  total  which  does  not  appear 
overly  large  in  this  day  and  age  of  multl- 
mlllloai-dollar  deficits  and  appropria- 
tions— ^but  a  total  which  is  proving  to  be 
an  economic  crisis  in  a  relatively  poor 
State  such  as  Utah.  Aside  from  the  many 
miners  who  are  out  of  work  the  economic 
pinch  Is  now  being  felt  by  the  many  al- 
lied industries  who  rely  on  a  sound  cop- 
per economy  in  the  West. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  not  have  time  before  we  begin  our 
congressional  Labor  Day  recess  to  hold 
any  hearings  or  to  take  any  action  on  our 
resolution.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this 
situation  will  become  a  deeper  emer- 
gency by  the  time  we  return  from  the 
recess  the  week  of  September  11  and 
consequently  I  have  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  Western  States  colleagues  In 
addressing  a  wire  to  the  President  urg- 
ing him  to  take  the  emergency  action 
available  to  him  under  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  send- 
ing this  wire  to  the  White  House  we 


are  supporting  two  similar  wires — one 
as  early  as  yesterday — which  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  five  States  involved  have 
sent  also  urging  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  help  alleviate  this  situation. 

If  we  are  to  wait  until  after  the  Labor 
Day  recess  I  am  afraid  that  by  then  the 
American  copper  supply  will  reach  a 
dangerously  low  point  which  will  affect 
Defense  Department  and  Vietnam  sup- 
plies. The  Commerce  Department  has  in- 
formed me  that  we  may  be  out  of  copper 
by  September  15. 1  do  not  think  we  should 
allow  this  copper  strike  to  get  to  the 
point  where  one  single  Defense  Depart- 
ment request — be  it  for  a  few  feet  of 
copper  wire  or  be  it  for  a  pound  or  two 
of  copper  for  munitions — I  do  not  think 
we  should  allow  one  single  "sorry,  we're 
out."  reply  to  come  back. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  record  can 
be  complete  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  wire  sent  to  me  by 
the  Governors  of  the  five  States  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  wire  which  we  also  have 
sent  to  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

August  30. 1967. 
The  Phesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC: 

In  view  of  pending  congreesional  Labor  Day 
recess  and  obvious  lack  of  time  for  any  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  action  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 161  regarding  the  copper  strike,  we 
Join  the  western  Governors  who  have  twice 
wired  you  respectfully  urging  you  to  take  all 
action  necessary,  and  to  Invoke  title  II  of 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  help  bring  to  an  end 
the  46-day-old  copper  industry  strike.  Com- 
merce Department  Informs  us  that  copper 
supplies  may  run  out  in  2  more  weeks.  There- 
fore, on  about  September  15  the  Defense 
Department  may  receive  negative  replies 
when  it  attempts  to  secure  copper  to  manu- 
facture needed  war  supplies.  The  U.S.  copper 
stockpile  already  has  a  deficit  of  500,000  tone, 
thvui  endangering  this  source  of  supply.  The 
situation  in  the  West  grows  more  and  more 
critical  every  day.  Immediate  a<oUon  Is  re- 
quired. 

Waixack   p.   Bennett. 

1/.S.  Senator,  Utah. 

Paul  Fannin, 

U.S.  Senator,  Arizona. 

GoxooN  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator,  Colorado. 

Clifi-obd  Hansen. 

U.S.  Senator,  Wyoming. 

Lkm  B.  Jordan, 

U.S.  Senator,  Idaho. 

Petes  Douinicx, 

US.  Senator,  Colorado. 

August  29,  1967. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  this  day  dispatched  the  following 
wire  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"On  Thursday,  Augiist  24th  we  wired  you 
requesting  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
Inquiry  to  Inquire  Into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  strike  in  the  copper  Industry 
and  the  efforts  to  mediate  the  same.  On  Fri- 
day morning  we  were  contacted  by  Mr.  Slm- 
kln,  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  stating  that  this  matter  had 
been  referred  to  him  and  that  he  u-lshed  time 
to  pursue  another  approach  to  the  matter. 
We  received  word  this  afternoon  from  Mr. 
Slmkin  that  this  other  approach  had  proved 
fruitless.  We  wish  to  renew  our  request  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  board  of 
inquiry.   Our   situation   as   a   result   of   this 


strike  grows  more  critical  each  day.  We  will 
appreciate  your  assistance  In  this  matter. 
"Calvin   L.   Hampton, 

"Governor  of  Utah. 
"TlM  Babcock, 

"Governor  of  Montana. 
"Paul  Laxalt, 

"Governor  of  Nevada. 
"Jack  Williams, 

"Governor  of  Arizona. 
"David  P.  Cargo, 
"Governor  of  New  Mexico." 


EDUCATOR  TONY  CAMPOS  TALKS 
ABOUT  VALUE  OF  BILINGUAL  ED- 
UCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
August  1964,  the  Texas  Outlook,  official 
publication  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers 
Association,  gave  early  recognition  to  the 
value  of  bilingual  education  in  Texas 
schools.  Written  by  Tony  Campos,  then 
a  Spanish  teacher  with  the  Houston 
schools,  and  presently  serving  Houston 
with  the  Teachers  Corps,  in  this  article 
explained  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
students  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground who  are  taught  first  in  the  natu- 
ral, then  in  the  national,  tongue.  Mr. 
Campos  speaks  knowledgeably  and  well 
and  the  workings  of  bilingual  education, 
as  he  even  then  conducted  it,  in  his  ar- 
ticle, "Preserving  a  Noble  Heritage." 

His  years  of  experience  have  given  Mr. 
Campos  valuable  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  the  workings  of  bilingual  education, 
and  have  made  him  an  ardent  supporter 
of  this  system  of  teaching  the  Spanish- 
speaking  student. 

I  commend  Mr.  Campos  and  the  Texas 
Outlook  for  continuing  service  to  the 
teachers  and  students  of  Texas,  as  evi- 
denced in  this  early  support  of  bilingual 
education. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Campos'  article  entitled 
"Preserving  a  Noble  Heritage"  published 
In  the  August  1964  Texas  Outlook,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Pkesexving  a  Noble  Heritage 
(By  Tony  Compos) 

(Note. — Tony  Campos.  Spanish  teacher  in 
Houston  ISD  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
taught  Spanish  to  23  teachers  and  tbe  princi- 
pal of  DeZavala  Elementary  so  they  can  more 
easUy  convert  the  students  of  Spanish  de- 
scent into  English  speakers.  He  has  also  as- 
sisted In  formulating  Texas  Education 
Agency's  Preschool  Instructional  Program  for 
Non-English  Speaking  Children.  A  graduate 
of  Baylor  University,  he  is  now  attending 
night  classes  at  the  University  of  Houston.) 

On  Thursday  evening  November  21,  1963 
the  late  Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  attended  a  reception  In  a  Rice  Hotel 
ballroom  given  by  members  of  the  Houston 
Chapters  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens.  The  more  than  1,000 
LULAC  members  and  friends  gave  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy a  standing  ovation  when  she  honored 
them  with  a  short  talk  in  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  said:  "Estoy  muy  contenta 
de  estar  en  al  gran  Estado  de  Tejas,  y 
especlalmente  de  estar  con  ustedes  y  ver  esta 
noble  tradlclon  espanola.  Esta  tradlcidn  se 
establecl6  100  afios  antes  que  se  colonlz6  el 
Estado  de  Massachusetts,  donde  nacl6  ml 
marldo.  Es  una  tradlcl6n  que  aun  hoy  es 
fuerte  y  vlgorosa.  Ustedes  trabajan  por  TeJas 
y  por  los  Estados  Unldoe.  Graclas." 

Translation:  "I  am  very  happy  to  be  In 
this  great  State  of  Texas  and  especially  to  be 
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with  you  and  see  you  carry  on  this  noble 
Spanish  tradition,  which  was  established  100 
years  before  the  colonization  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  where  my  husband  was  bom. 
It  Is  a  tradition  that  even  today  is  strong 
and  vigorous.  You  work  for  Texas  and  for 
the  Umted  States.  Thank  you." 

LULAC  members  recognize  this  fact  and 
read  It  every  time  they  recite  the  LULAC 
Code  wtiich  states,  "Be  proud  of  your  origin 
and  maintain  It  immaculate." 

Mrs.  Kennedy  made  such  an  Impression 
because  she  spoke  Spanish  so  fluently  that 
Latin  Americans  all  over  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Texas,  admire  her. 

In  spite  of  the  heritage  of  the  people  of 
Spanish  descent,  the  teaching  of  Spanish 
In  the  elementary  grades  to  Spanish  students 
has  met  with  opposition  from  many  Latin 
Americans  in  Texas. 

Since  the  first  encounter  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  preschool  Spanish  child,  Ameri- 
can educators  have  been  amazed  at  the 
tremendous  advantage  a  youngster  has  If  he 
possesses  the  ability  to  speak  two  different 
languages. 

Thousands  of  Spanish-speaking  youngsters 
In  Texas  are  told  not  to  speak  Spanish  when 
they  enter  first  grade.  Not  only  are  they 
kept  from  speaking  the  only  language  they 
know,  but  they  are  set  apart  from  the  English 
speakers  because  of  their  inability  to  com- 
prehend and  speak  English,  the  language  of 
the  country  In  which  they  were  born,  the 
United  States.  Since  they  are  unable  to 
fathom  tbe  reason,  some  of  these  children 
feel  unwanted.  They  think  that  they  are 
grouped  together  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  and  because  they  have  Spanish  parents. 
These  children  may  acquire  feelings  of  re- 
sentment they  wlU  never  overcome. 

Believing  their  inability  to  speak  and 
understand  English  Is  the  reason  they  are 
set  apart,  they  blame  their  ancestry  and 
soon  try  to  forget  their  heritage.  There  Is  a 
feeling  of  resentment  toward  the  Latin- 
American  countries  from  which  many  of  their 
ancestors  have  come.  Some  children  hnmedl- 
ately  try  to  forget  every  word  of  Spanish 
they  have  learned;  but  how  can  they  change 
the  deep-rooted  accent  in  their  speech,  plus 
the  already  Imbedded  beliefs,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  Latin-American  countries  and 
peoples  who  boast  of  a  language  full  of 
rhythm  and  melody? 

Certainly,  the  Americans  of  Spanish  de- 
scent are  proud  of  their  origins.  Their  an- 
cestozs  are  a  people  difficult  to  understand 
without  the  sympathy  lent  by  an  Intimate 
understanding  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. The  beauty  of  the  history  of  Mexico 
Is  an  example.  The  romance  of  the  Ufe  and 
the  language  which  have  so  much  beauty 
surely  are  things  of  which  to  be  proud. 

What  can  educators  do  to  assist  In  this 
crucial  problem?  First,  they  need  to  realize 
that  many  of  tbe  Spanish-speaking  children 
who  start  school  every  year  speak  their 
mother  tongue  with  complete  fluency.  Be- 
cause they  have  learned  this  first  language 
so  well,  it  is  only  natural  that  something 
should  be  done  to  cultivate  and  build  on 
what  they  already  know. 

People  so  endowed  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage are  an  asset  to  the  United  States.  Let 
us  conserve  this  wonderful  talent.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  many  children  have  mastered  the 
sounds  of  Spanish.  These  youngsters  have 
also  learned  much  of  the  structure  and  have 
built  up  an  extensive  vocabulary  in  Spanish 
by  listening  to  other  people  and  by  Imitating 
what  they  say.  Do  not  allow  them  to  forget 
the  words  which  they  have  already  learned. 

When  a  Spanish-speaking  child  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  improve  his  mother 
tongue,  it  will  give  him  a  deeper  basis  for 
learning  other  things.  The  child  will  as- 
sociate principles  which  apply  to  the  fa- 
miliar tongue  with  the  learning  of  a  new 
language.  Let  us  build  up  these  complicated 
habits  which  have  enabled  these  youngsters 
to  talk  Spanish  with  complete  ease  by  teach- 


ing them  also  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  to  learn  the  grammar,  and  to  en- 
large their  Spanish  vocabulary.  These  skUls 
win  help  them  understand  the  construction 
of  English  and  Increase  their  English  vo- 
cabulary. Songs,  numbers,  stories,  and  other 
lessons  will  be  easier  to  understand  and  to 
master  if  they  already  know  them  In  Spanish. 

Spanish-speaking  children  should  be 
taught  the  correct  pronunciation  and  enun- 
ciation of  words.  There  Is  also  a  great  need 
for  an  enlarged  vocabulary.  Too  many  chil- 
dren speak  an  incorrect  combination  of  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish. 

The  Spanish-speaking  child  should  be 
taught  some  of  the  history  of  his  ancestors, 
so  that  he  may  take  pride  in  his  heritage. 
This  will  give  him  self-confldence  and  as 
his  bilingual  skills  grow  his  personality  will 
blossom.  This  in  turn  will  strengthen  his 
motivation  and  Improve  his  performance  in 
school.  Dropouts  will  be  fewer  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  because  the  youngster  has 
tasted  success  and  takes  pride  in  being  able 
to  communicate  and  to  think  in  two 
languages. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  attend  churches,  civic  clubs, 
and  meetings  of  other  orgEmizations  where 
Spanish  Is  spoken.  They  understand  what 
is  said  but  many  are  unable  to  read  Spanish 
literature.  By  learning  to  read  In  two  lan- 
guages they  will  greatly  extend  tbelr 
horizons. 

Schools  must  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
child's  speech.  The  child  already  has  a  base 
on  which  to  learn.  He  will  feel  more  con- 
fident because  be  has  proved  his  ability  to 
speak  and  understand  one  langage.  He  will 
not  feel  inferior  in  bis  new  environment, 
and  by  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  grade  he  will  be 
better  off.  This  beginning  of  writing  and 
reading  in  Sx>enisb  must  be  done  while  it 
is  still  fresh  in  bis  mind. 

It  is  Important  that  educators  understand 
the  serious  problem  Involved  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop properly  the  abilities  of  every  child 
who  enters  school.  This  problem  must  be 
iindertaken  with  a  high  degree  of  sympathy 
and  love  If  the  child  Is  to  achieve  optimum 
success  regardless  of  language  background. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  made  possible  a 
program  of  public  Instruction  for  preschool 
non-English-speaking  children.  The  primary 
objective  is  to  teach  oral  English  to  the  child 
during  the  svunmer  prior  to  his  first  year  in 
school,  thus  enabling  him  to  understand 
fundamental  vocabulary  meanings. 

The  majority  of  Spanish-speaking  parents 
will  welcome  a  program  of  teaching  Spanish 
to  the  chUd  together  with  English  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  parents  are  eager  for  the  child 
to  learn  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  The 
parents  are  Interested  in  learning  more  about 
their  Spanish  origins,  also. 

The  teacher  who  has  a  basic  vocabulary  in 
Spanish  will  better  understand  the  Spanish- 
speaking  child  and  the  parents.  School  dis- 
tricts which  have  a  large  segment  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children  might  do  well  to  help  their 
teachers  learn  Spanish  and  to  engage  more 
teachers  who  speak  Spanish  natively. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  of  every  six  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  tbe  Texas  public  schools  has 
a  Spanish  surname.  The  hardest  fact  to  com- 
prehend Is  that  there  is  only  one  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  child  In  tbe  twelfth  grade  for  every 
12  Span Ish-sur named  children  in  the  first 
grade.  Four  students  of  Spanish  ancestory 
drop  out  of  school  before  graduating  from 
high  school  to  each  one  of  non-Spanish 
origin. 

Tbe  failure  of  the  child  who  is  not  able 
to  finish  his  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion wiU  haunt  him  throughout  bis  life — 
often  by  placing  him  in  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled employment  and  thus  preventing  him 
from  enjoying  the  full  meaning  and  privilege 
of  being  an  American  citizen. 

This  first  and  second  generation  of  Span- 
ish-speaking citizens  must  not  be  kept  from 
this  better  understanding  and  success.  We 


cannot  continue  to  block  the  avenues  leading 
to  a  better  culture.  The  Spanish  Americans 
should  keep  many  of  their  traditions.  To  a 
large  degree  they  do  not  realize  the  need  that 
this  country  has  for  persons  who  are  able 
to  speak  Spanish. 

Thousands  are  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  from  Mexico  every  year.  Citizenship 
has  to  be  learned,  and  it  requires  tbe  full 
use  of  EngUsh  as  well  as  Spanish.  If  these 
people  are  able  to  speak  two  languages,  they 
will  be  able  to  plan  careers  Instead  of  settling 
for  just  any  laboring  job.  They  will  vote  as 
they  think  best  and  not  have  to  carry  a 
printed  slip  of  paper  into  the  t>ooth  to  match 
names  on  the  ballot.  They  will  understand 
better  the  American  way  of  life;  their  chances 
of  experiencing  frustration  and  living  with 
liate  and  resentment  will  be  fewer.  They 
finally  will  realize  that  theirs  is  a  notle 
tradition. 


SUCCESS  AT  GENEVA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  after 
years  of  determined  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations,  a  draft  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  in  Geneva  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Johnson  said  recently: 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  world  has 
watched  with  growing  fear  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  spread  .  .  .  Today,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  within  our  reach  an  instru- 
ment which  permits  us  to  make  a  choice. 

That  choice  Is  between  peaceful  ac- 
commodation and  total  destruction. 

The  tabling  of  this  treaty  at  Geneva  is 
a  first  step — but  a  long  one — toward 
peace. 

All  the  parties  concerned  will  have  to 
agree  on  testing  and  Inspection  proce- 
dures. There  are  major  nations  which 
have  not  yet  signed. 

Still,  this  is  clearly  a  "nuclear  mile- 
stone" in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

American-Soviet  agreements  on  even 
an  incomplete  treaty  demonstrate  that 
the  world's  two  greatest  powers  can  rec- 
ognize a  powerful  common  Interest  in 
self-preservation,  despite  differences  of 
Ideology  and  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  statement  of  August  24  on 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty,  and 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Baltimore  Sun  which  comment  on 
the  treaty,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  the  President  on  Presenta- 
tion TO  THE  18-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee or  Nonproliferation  Treatt 
Today  at  Geneva  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  Elght- 
een-natlon  Disarmament  Committee  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  Committee  a  draft  treaty  to 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weajjons. 

Por  more  than  twenty  years,  the  world  has 
watched  with  growing  fear  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  spread. 

Since  1945,  five  nations  have  oome  Into 
possession  of  these  dreadful  weapons.  We  be- 
lieve now — as  we  did  then — that  even  one 
such  nation  is  too  many.  But  the  Issue  now 
is  not  whether  some  have  nuclear  weap>ons 
while  others  do  not.  The  issue  Is  whether 
the  nations  wlU  agree  to  prevent  a  bad  situa- 
tion from  becoming  worse. 

Today,  for  the  flrrt  time,  we  have  within 
our  reach  an  instrument  which  permits  us 
to  make  a  choice. 
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The  submission  of  a  draft  treaty  brings 
us  to  the  final  and  most  critical  stage  of  this 
effort.  The  draft  will  be  available  for  con- 
sideration by  all  governments,  and  for 
negotiation  by  the  Conference. 

The  treaty  must  reconcile  the  Interests  of 
nations  with  our  Interest  as  a  community  of 
human  beings  on  a  small  planet.  The  treaty 
must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — great 
and  small,  aligned  and  non-aligned,  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear 

It  must  add  to  the  security  of  all. 

It  must  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  must  provide  adequate  protection 
against  the  corruption  of  the  peaceful  atom 
to  its  use  for  weapons  of  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  today  offering 
an  Instrument  that  will  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

If  we  now  go  forward  to  completion  of  a 
worldwide  agreement,  we  will  pass  on  a 
great  gift  to  those  who  follow  us. 

We  shall  demonstrate  that — despite  all 
his  problems,  quarrels,  and  distractions — 
man  still  retains  a  capacity  to  design  his  fate, 
rather  than  be  engulfed  by  it. 

Failure  to  complete  our  work  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  our  children  and  grandchildren 
as  a  betrayal  of  conscience.  In  a  world  that 
needs  all  of  Its  resources  and  talents  to 
serve  life,  not  death. 

I  have  given  Instructions  to  the  United 
States  representative.  William  C.  Poster, 
which  reflect  our  determination  to  ensure 
that  a  fair  and  effective  treaty  Is 
concluded. 

The  Elghteen-Natlon  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament now  has  before  it  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  cardinal  contribution  to  man's 
siifety  and  peace. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  25.  1967] 
NccLEAR  Milestone  at  Geneva 
In  hailing  the  American-Soviet  agreement 
at  Geneva  on  a  draft  treaty  to  haK  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weajxins.  President  John- 
son was  wise  to  emphasize  the  distance  yet  to 
be  traveled  on  the  road  to  world  nuclear 
security.  Submission  of  the  agreed  draft  to 
the  elghteen-natlon  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence Is  a  remarkable  achievement,  but  its  full 
contribution  to  world  security  will  not  be 
realized  unless  the  next  stage  of  international 
negotiations  proves  equally  successful. 

That  stage  will  Involve  an  attempt  to  get 
agreement  on  a  workable  system  of  interna- 
tional Inspection  and  control.  Article  III  of 
the  treaty  draft  at  present  consists  only  of 
the  title.  "International  Control."  To  come 
upon  that  vacant  article  in  reading  the  draft 
Is  to  get  an  Immediate  reminder  of  wha*  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  a  crucial  area. 

Hope  persists  that  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise can  be  found  between  Moscow's  stand 
for  Inspection  of  all  non-nucle.^r  countries  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In 
Vienna  and  the  insistence  nf  America's  West 
European  allies  that  inspection  in  their  coun- 
tries l>e  continued  by  their  own  agency.  Eura- 
tom.  Even  such  a  compromise  may  not  com- 
pletely resolve  the  control  Issue,  however,  as 
shown  by  Rumania's  demand  that  the 
nuclear  powe.s  should  also  be  subject  to 
Inspection. 

Ap.irt  from  a  control  system,  much  mis- 
sionary work  will  remain  to  persuade  non- 
nuclear  countries  that  adherence  to  the 
treaty  will  neither  consign  them  to  second- 
class  industrial  status  nor  leave  them  vulner- 
able to  nuclear  blackmail. 

In  an  earlier  stage  at  Geneva,  Brazil  argued 
that  to  bar  a  country  from  carrying  out  its 
own  peaceful  atomic  explosions  in  earth- 
moving  and  construction  would  l>e  to  damage 
iu  entire  technology.  This  week  India — ever 
conscious  of  China's  nuclear  weapons  prog- 
ress— again  asked  for  a  multilateral  guaran- 
tee of  protection  for  non-nuclear  signatories. 

These  problems  are  not  insurmountable, 
but  they  are  substantial  enough  to  rule  out 


premature  celebration.  Recognition  of  their 
Importance  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  con- 
siderable— perhaps  monumental — achieve- 
ment at  Geneva. 

American-Soviet  agreement  on  even  an  In- 
complete treaty  constitutes  evidence  that  the 
world's  two  nuclear  sup>er-powers  can  recog- 
nize a  powerful  common  interest  despite 
their  bitter  and  perilous  disagreements  on 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East.  Great-power 
responsibility  of  this  high  order,  if  translated 
into  other  fields,  could  mean  a  mighty  step 
toward  that  minimum  security  in  a  nuclear 
world  without  which  there  can  be  no  a.ssured 
future    for   anyone. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  25.   1967 1 

Nuclear  Tre.vty 
The  long  years  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
have  taught  us  to  be  skeptical  about  agree- 
ments "in  principle"  or  about  treaties  relat- 
ing to  arms  controls  which  have  no  inspec- 
tion or  enforcement  clauses.  There  have  been 
too  many  instances  in  which  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  about  the  fine  print.  Yet 
the  treaty  halting  nuclear  tests  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  was  finally  signed,  without  in- 
spection-enforcement provisions  which  once 
had  been  considered  essential,  and  its  gen- 
eral effects  have  been  beneficial,  even  though 
Prance  and  Red  China  refused  to  sign  and 
have  gone  on  with  their  own  tests. 

The  draft  treaty  designed  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  has  been 
under  discussion  for  months  in  Geneva,  logi- 
cally follows  the  treaty  on  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere.  Its  intent  is  to  apply  inter- 
national controls  to  these  awesome  weapons 
and  to  allow  man  to  edge  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom  cloud. 

Por  the  moment,  however,  the  draft  treaty 
on  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  agree — and  which  other  govern- 
ments will  be  asked  to  agree — is  incomplete 
in  a  vital  point.  This  is  the  proposed  Article 
3,  which  would  deal  with  inspection  of  the 
signatory  governments'  civilian  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. This  part  of  the  draft  treaty,  which 
has  been  under  negotiation  for  months,  is 
being  left  blank. 

There  still  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  inspection  system  should  be 
uniform  for  all  signatories  or  whether  the 
members  of  Euratom — the  atomic  energy 
agency  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which  of  course  includes  West  Ger- 
many— should  maintain  their  own  system 
and  be  excluded  from  other  inspection.  This 
Involves,  in  substance,  the  question  of 
whether  one  group  would  be  allowed  to  In- 
spect itself. 

A  draft  treaty  with  one  article  missing  Is 
only  a  step  toward  an  agreement.  The  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  governments  seem  to  regard 
it  as  a  significant  step.  Let  us  hope  so.  But 
let  us  be  realistic  about  the  work  still  to  be 
done. 


constant  touch  with  all  the  agencies  of 
our  Government  having  to  do  with  na- 
tional security  questions.  After  a  most 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  whole  picture, 
the  subcommittee  adopted  amendments 
to  the  bill  exempting  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  granting  a  partial 
exemption  to  the  CIA  and  NSA. 

This  limited  exemption  provides  that 
the  practices  outlawed  by  the  bill,  such 
as  lie  detector  tests  and  psychological 
tests,  may  be  used  only  in  situations  in- 
volving the  national  security. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Senator  Ervin 
that  all  Federal  employees  should  be  ac- 
corded the  protection  of  their  privacy 
and  basic  rights,  regardless  of  the  mis- 
.sion  of  the  agency  for  which  they  happen 
to  work. 

The  CIA  and  NSA  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  and  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  the  subcommit- 
tee over  these  last  3  years.  To  raise  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  at  the  11th  hour  is  to 
me  only  an  attempt  to  kill  the  legislation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES— THE  CIA  AND 
NSA  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  should  be  completely  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  S.  1035, 
protecting  the  privacy  and  other  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Federal  employees. 

We  have  been  giving  this  matter  our 
most  careful  study  and  consideration 
during  the  past  3  years,  when  the  bill 
was  in  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

The  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  has  been  in  almost 


SAFETY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
PRIVATE  PLANES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  establishing 
weather-monitoring  stations  and  pro- 
viding crash  location  beacons  for  private 
aircraft.  Recently  an  excellent  article, 
which  analyzes  at  some  depth  the  rash 
of  crashes  in  our  Colorado  mountains, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Dan  Partner,  a 
Denver  Post  staff  writer,  and  published 
in  the  Post  of  August  20,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rash   or  Crashes:    Weather,   Terrain,  and 

Errors  Claim  Light  Planes  in  Colorado 
(By  Dan  Partner) 

Flying  conditions  for  light  airplanes  in 
Colorado  have  been  described  as  the  rough- 
est of  any  state,  Alaska  excepted.  "If  you  can 
fly  in  Colorado,"  veteran  pilots  say,  "you  can 
fly  anywhere." 

Pilot  error,  the  hostile  terrain  of  Colorado's 
Rockies  and  "quick  change"  weather  are 
often  co-pilots  of  death  on  light  aircraft. 

Colorado's  crashes  came  In  bunches.  Last 
year  there  was  a  rash  of  accidents  in  June. 
Tills  year  August  is  the  bad  month. 

Actually,  Colorado's  flying  safety  record 
compares  favorably  with  the  fair-weather 
states  of  Arizona  and  California — a  high 
tribute  to  the  approximately  10,000  pilots 
and  an  exceptional  group  of  flying  in- 
structors. 

Despite  the  hazards.  Colorado  pilots  are 
maintaining  a  safety  record  equal  to  those 
of  the  eight  other  Western  states,  according 
to  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (PAA) 
statistics.  California,  for  example,  had  66.6 
per  cent  of  the  aircraft  and  60.7  per  cent  of 
the  airmen  In  the  nine-state  area  in  1965.  It 
accounted  for  50  per  cent  of  the  total  acci- 
dents, 48  per  cent  of  the  fatal  accidents  and 
48.3  per  cent  of  the  fatalities.  Arizona  had 
7.2  per  cent  of  the  aircraft,  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
airmen  and  accounted  for  8.5  F>er  cent  of  the 
total  accidents,  9.6  per  cent  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents, and  11  per  cent  of  the  fatalities. 

Colorado  had  6  per  cent  of  the  aircraft, 

7  per  cent  of  the  airmen  and  contributed 

8  per  cent  of  the  accidents,  7.4  per  cent  of 
the  fatal  accidents  and  5.7  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities.  The  state  of  Washington  had  a 
10  per  cent  figure  across  the  board.  The  1965 
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figures  are  the  last  available  for  the  West-  the  accident  rates  In  the  nine  Western  states,  called  "not  entirely  accurate"  by  one  veteran 

ern  states.  Colorado's  record  shows  a  unique  seasonal  pilot.  Another  said  the  Colorado  system  was 

Colorado's  fataUty  figure  can,  in  part,  be  trend.  The  summer  months,  ordinarily  a  good  as  good.  If  not  better,  than  those  In  states 

"credited"   to  visitors  unaware  that  moun-  time  for  flying  In  most  states,  present  danger  with  comparable  weather  and  terrain.  It  Is 

tain   flying  requires  a  special  set   of  rules,  in    Colorado    due    to    thunderstorms    and  agreed  that  Domlnlck's  proposals  would  Im- 

A  flve-year  study  of  general  aviation  flying  squalls.  These  are  particularly  dangerous  to  prove  the  system  and  "flll  some  gaps."  An  Im- 

in  Colorado,   1962-66  inclusive,  by  the  PAA  pilots  flying  Into  the  state  from  the  East,  proved  communications  system  also  Is  sought 

revealed  out-of-state  pilots  were  Involved  In  Pog  and  rain  conditions  account  for  a  sharp  to  allow  planes  necessarily  flying  at  low  altl- 

26.1   per  cent  of  the   accidents  during   the  rise   in  accidents   due  to  weather  in  Jime.  tudes  in  the  mountains  to  make  radio  contact 

period  and  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  October     traditionally     Is     Colorado's     best  with  reporting  stations. 

fatal  accidents.  month    for   weather   but   statistics    show   a  Weather  reports  on  an  hourly  basis.  Instead 

(General   aviation  Includes  all   flying  ex-  Jump  In  fatal  accidents  during  that  month,  of  every  three  hours,  would  Improve  the  sys- 

cept  the  commercial  planes  and  military.  An  Pilots  have  a  tendency  to  become  complacent  tem.  In  the  opinion  of  some  pilots.  It  also 

accident  Is  recorded  If  damage  requires  $300  and  get  caught  In  the  first  severe  storms  of  has  been  suggested  that  a  weather  reporting 

or  more  for  repairs.)  the  winter  season.  The  lowest  number  of  ac-  station  be  located  at  Sterling  or  Port  Morgan 

CALiFORNiANs  LEAD  cidcuts   is    recorded   in   December   and    the  to  assist  student  pilots  flying  the  Denver- 

„,,„,_       ^      ,,  ^                ..^      ,     ...  fewest  fatals  occurs  in  February.  Cheyenne-Akron  triangle. 

California-based   pilots   were   the   leading 

out-of-state    contributors    to    the    Colorado  women  safe  system  iCNOara 

accident    toll    during    the    five-year    period.  The  age  of  pilots,  the  PAA  study  shows.  Is  One  effort  by  the  PAA  to  provide  assistmce 

having  25  crashes  with  five  fatalities.  Eight-  not  a  factor  in  accidents.  The  rate  is  constant  in  flying  through  the  mountains  has  been 

een  Texas  planes  crashed,  killing  five.  Planes  for  pilots  ranging  from  20  to  50  years  of  age.  virtually  ignored  by  pilots.  This  Is  the  Rocky 

from  other  states  crashing  In  Colorado   In-  Private  pilots  accounted  for  43  per  cent  of  Mountain   Reporting  Service   system,   estab- 

cluded  Kansas,   15   accidents,  2  illled;    Ne-  the  Colorado  accidents  during  the  five-year  iished  in  August  1964,  to  provide  closely  mon- 

braska  14,  1  killed;  New  Mexico  16,  2  killed;  period.  Forty  of  the  250  mishaps  were  fatal,  itored    Denver-Grand    Junction    routes    via 

and  Wyoming,  10,  2  killed.  Student  pilots  accounted  for  19.3  per  cent  either  Corona  Pass  or  Monarch  Pass. 

The  study,  made  by  the  PAA's  General  of  the  accidents.  The  routes  were  determined  after  an  18- 
Avlatlon  district  office,  headed  by  Robert  H.  FAA  records  show  that  Colorado  had  362  niL-nth  research  program  in  which  many  vet- 
Lewis,  revealed  these  Colorado   totals:  women    pilots    on    Oct.    1,    1966.    They   were  erau  pilots  participated.  The  terrain  Includes 

Involved  in  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  accidents  many  of  the  54  mountains  in  the  state  which 
P<^i<^l  during    the    five-vear    period.    This    record  tower  above  the  14.000-foot  level  and  where 
Year:                  Accxdents  acctdents  FatahUes  included  one  fatal  mishap.  areas  for  emergency  landings  are  almost  non- 
1962    109                 18               37  The  general  aviation  study,  Lewis  says,  has  existent.    Procedures    for    pilots    to    use    the 

1963    121                 16               30  provided    several    guidelines    for    promotion  routes  r.re  simple  but  demand  strict  adher- 

1964 109                16              42  of  flying  safety.  His  office  has  started  Issuing  ence  to  these  major  flight  rules: 

1965   102                10              16  a  series  of  safety  bulletins  relating  to  sea-  Fly  the  prescribed  route  at  an  altitude  no 

1966 140                17              33  sonal  flying  and  to  dangerous  or  potentially  less  "than  the  e'-tablished  mmimtmi  radio  re- 

dangerous   weaknesses   In   the   structure   of  ception  altitude. 

Totals    --  681                77            158  specific  aircraft.  Pilot  examiners  are  urged  File  an  accurate  time  of  departure. 

Of  the  581  accidents,  67.6  per  cent  were  ^  conduct  safety  clinics  and  assistance  Is  Radio  a  position  report  every  10  minutes, 

attributed  to  pilot's  error.  13.9  per  cent  to  being    provided    the    newly-organized    Colo-  in  event  of  aircraft  radio  failure,  the  pilot 

mechanical    trouble    and    18.5    per   cent    to  rado  chapters  of  the  Plight  Instructors  As-  must  land  at  the  nearest  airfield  and  notify 

other  factors,  such  as  severe  winds,  turbu-  soclation.  the  nearest  FAA  radio  plant. 

lence  and  conditions  over  which  the  pilot  *»  effort  to  aid  pUots  in  beating  the  weath-  faa  officials  say  tise  of  the  system  Is  dis- 

had  no  control.  It  was  found  that  while  only  er  problem  Is  underway  by  the  U.S.  Weather  appointing.  Only  eight  to  10  pilou  fly  the  pre- 

22  percent  of  the  accidents  occurred  during  Bureau.    Included    In    the    1968    fiscal    year  scribed  route  each  month.  Most  seem  to  pre- 

the  cruise  phase  of  flight,  81.8  per  cent  of  budget  of  the  Environmental  Sciences  Serv-  fer  it  during  the  good-weather  months  In- 

the   fatal   accldenta    happened    during   this  'ce  AdmlnistraUon  (ESSA)  are  funds  to  ob-  stead  of  during  the  winter,  when  the  FAA 

pliase.  ^^^   ^  weather  radar  system  for  Colorado,  thinks  It  is  most  effective.  By  requlrmg  a  po- 

The  recent  spurt  In  accidents,  PAA  officials  This  would  be  part  of  the  national  weather  sitlon  report  every  10  minutes,  the  system 

fear,  had  ruined  chances  of  holding  the  1967  radar  system  now  concentrated  in  the  Mid-  pinpoints  the  location  of  aircraft  at  all  times, 

total  to  the  140  recorded  last  year.  The  pace  west  and  Southeast  to  provide  warnings  of  xiiis  would  expedite  the  start  of  search  and 

appeared  favorable  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30  tornadoe   and   hurricanes.  rescue   operations  in  event  of  an  accident. 

as  69  accidents  were  recorded,  four  of  them  The  equipment  is  estimated  to  cost  (ISO,-  Instead  of  a  four-hour  lag  in  getting  a  search 

fatEiI  for  eight  persons.  Since  July  1,  however,  000  and  the  entire  installation,  to  be  located  underway,  the  reporting  service  would  flash 

there  have  been  20  accidents  and  10  persons  east  of  Denver  on  the  high  plains  near  Limon,  the  alarm  in  approximately  25  minutes, 

have  died  In  four  of  them.  would   cost   approximately   $400,000.   If   ap-  Many  pilots  have  an  aversion  to  filing  flight 

While  the  current  accident  rate  is  not  proved.  It  could  be  In  operation  In  about  plans,  contending  that  their  destination  is  a 
regarded  as  "alarming,"  FAA  officials  are  two  years.  The  radar,  with  a  260-mlle  scan,  personal  matter.  Some  business  firms.  In- 
stepping  up  their  safety  programs  designed  Ignores  clouds  unless  they  bear  moisture,  eluding  oil  companies  involved  in  exploration 
to  acquaint  pilots  with  the  dangers,  both  These  are  spotted  and  tracked  and  data  is  activities,  are  said  to  prohibit  the  filing  of 
routine  and  extraordinary,  associated  with  recorded  at  the  Denver  center.  Immediately  flight  plans,  fearing  competitors  will  learn  the 
the  mountains  and  Its  fickle  weather.  The  available  for  pUots  and  for  others  concerned  location  of  a  potential  enterprise. 
PAA  now  has  "Operation  Safe"  under  way  to  with  the  danger  of  flash  floods.  Weather  sys-  However,  the  chief  of  the  Air  Force's  Aero- 
call  attention  to  the  heavy  air  traffic  ex-  tems  now  are  traced  by  individual  reporting  space  and  Recovery  Service.  Brig.  Gen.  Alli- 
pected  during  the  Labor  Day  weekend  and  stations,  a  slow  and  sometimes  Inaccurate  son  C.  Brooks,  has  suggested  to  Congress  that 
urging  observance  of  safety  regulations  to  process  due  to  frequent  changes  In  the  pat-  pilots  be  required  to  file  flight  plans  prior  to 
curb  the  toll  of  accidents.  terns  and  direction.  takeoff.  The  lack  of  information  on  a  plane's 

„____  TKrvrinMATTON  route  presents  a  "hopeless"  task  for  search 

PTT  r»T^    PHOTPF  BETTER    INFORMATION  '^.                            ,          .  J    .                                ,            .    ..       *. 

PILOT  &  i,Moii-i.  units,  the  general  said  in  congressional  testl- 

Flylng  safety  is  a  personal  matter  for  each  The  radar  system,  the  weather  bureau  be-  mony  adding  that  delays  in  locating  downed 

pilot,  the  PAA  believes,  and  cannot  be  legls-  lieves,  will  be  a  major  step  in  aiding  pilots  to  pjj^^gj   many   times  result  In  death  of  the 

lated.   They   believe   the   present   rules   are  avoid  being  trapped  by  weather,  a  frequent  passengers  due  to  exposure, 

sufficient.  If  common  sense  Is  used.  difficulty  that  many  times  results  In  tragedy.  oominlck,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  Se:i- 

"If  a  pilot  wants  to  take  chances  with  his  Funds  from  Congress  to  Improve  Colorado's  ^te,  criticized  the  FAA  for  its  failure  to  re- 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  passengers,  there's  weather  reporting  service  now  are  being  quire  the  Installation  of  crash  locator 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it — except  ground  sought  by  Sen.  Peter  Domlnick,  R-Colo.  A  beacons  in  aircraft.  These  beacons  are  radio 
him  under  an  emergency  suspension.  If  he  pilot  with  more  than  5,000  flying  hours,  Dom-  units  that  beep  a  signal  to  soarch  aircraft 
survives  the  accident,"  says  Robert  H.  Lewis,  Inlck  recently  told  the  Senate  the  failure  of  ^j^^  ground  units.  Because  downed  planes 
chief  of  the  PAA's  General  Aviation  district  the  weather  bureau  to  install  proper  weather  h^ve  no  beacons,  Domlnick  said,  the  loss  of 
office.  monitoring  stations  In  the  state  has  "meant  nves  has   been   large   and   search   operations 

"Most  pilots  do  very  well  in  the  PAA  tests,"  the  death  of  many  filers."  The  senator  admits  have  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars, 

he  says.  "But  we  don't  know  what  he'll  do  some  frightening  experiences  while  flying  In  xhe  senator  said  the  Air  Force  has  spent 

when  he  walks  out  of  the  office  and  gets  in  the  mountains  and  contends  such  situations  $112, 808  for  each  person  saved  in  search  and 

the  cockpit.  If  he  thinks  he  has  to  go.  regard-  could  have  been  eliminated  if  late  weather  rescue  operations.  He  contends  planes  should 

less  of  the  weather  and  the  fact  that  he  isn't  information  had  been  available.  be  required  to  carry  the  beacons,  which  now 

qualified  to  fly  on  Instruments,  then  we've  Domlnick  wants  $43,855  added  to  the  ESSA  cost  from  $200  to  $500. 

all  got  trouble."  budget  for  new  weather  reporting  stations  at  Tlie  FAA  agrees  that  beacons  would  greatly 

Lewis  said  the  flve-year  study  revealed  that  Nucla  and  Walden  and  to  finance  expansion  aid  the  location  of  planes  but  says  Its  efforts 
23  planes  involved  In  fatal  accidents  on  of  operations  at  Montrose,  Gunnison,  Sallda,  to  require  the  unite  have  been  strongly  pro- 
cross-country  flights  were  piloted  by  men  Aspen,  Durango  and  Alamosa.  He  called  the  tested  by  pilots  and  flying  organizations, 
who  were  not  rated  for  Instrument  flying.  Colorado  reporting  system  the  "worst"  in  the  Most   pilots,    an   PAA   spokesman    said,    are 

While  there  is  no  significant  difference  In  R-^rky  Mountain  area.  This  description  was  "normal  Americans — they  aren't  safety  con- 
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■clous.  Tbey  rarely  carry  even  a  first-aid  kit, 
much  leas  a  well-stocked  survival  kit  and  to 
buy  an  expensive  gadget  they  think  they'll 
never  use  Is  out  ol  the  question." 

SAFETY    FACTORS 

While  mandatory  flight  plans  and  beacons 
are  matters  for  future  legislation,  both  pro- 
cedures would  b«  of  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Colorado  ClvU  Air  Patrol  (CAP) ,  which 
conducts  search  and  rescue  efforts  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  CAP  averages  20  such  missions  a 
year  and  each  mission  involves  approxi- 
mately 150  persons  and  30  aircraft  during  the 
average  SVj-day  search.  Lt.  Col.  Burnlce  L. 
Terrell,  deputy  for  emergency  services,  says 
the  CAP  has  Sown  more  than  400  missions 
during  the  past  25  years  and  has  made  19 
during  the  past  12  months.  The  success  rate 
Is  estimated  at  75  per  cent. 

Three  planes  remain  unaccounted  for,  Ter- 
rell says.  One  Is  a  CAP  plane  lost  July  28. 
1959,  while  making  a  search  In  the  Granby 
area.  The  others  disappeared  In  1963  and 
1964. 

Search  and  rescue  operations  are  added 
duties  for  the  CAP.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  general  knowledge  of  basic  aviation 
and  aerospace  programs  to  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  18.  These  programs 
are  considered  valuable  In  teaching  flying 
safety  to  the  state's  future  pilots. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1,  and 
other  Senators,  last  Monday  expressed 
their  deep  concern  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  had  not  turned  its 
attention  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  I 
share  that  concern  and  wish  to  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  United  Nations  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  peace, 
and  certainly  this  organization  should  be 
called  upon  to  exert  its  efforts  in  a  search 
for  an  honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  such  action  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  if  action  there  is  prevented 
by  veto,  then  in  the  General  Assembly. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  MERCHANT 
FLEET 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  often  in  this  Chamber  of 
the  old-age  crisis  that  faces  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  Our  merchant  ships 
are  old  and  need  to  be  replaced  soon 
if  we  are  to  continuing  carrying  even  the 
meager  7  percent  of  our  ocean-borne 
foreign  commerce  that  we  now  carry  In 
our  own  bottoms. 

One  of  the  major  Ills  besetting  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  apathy. 
Too  few  Americans  realize  the  predica- 
ment of  the  maritime  industries,  and  too 
few  realize  the  extent  to  which  these  In- 
dustries affect  them  personally. 

In  the  midst  of  this  public  apathy, 
however,  one  man  has  imdertaken  the 
enormous  task  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
can public  In  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining a  strong,  modem  merchant  fleet. 

That  man  Is  Peter  M.  McGavin,  exec- 
utive secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  maritime  trades  department. 

Recently.  Mr.  McGavin  had  published 
In  the  magazine  Railway  Clerk,  an  arti- 


cle entitled  "United  States  Needs  New 
Merchant  Fleet."  In  this  well-reasoned 
and  thought-provoking  article,  he  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  a  new  shipbuild- 
ing program  and  the  tremendously  bene- 
ficial effect  that  such  a  program  would 
have  on  the  total  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

UNrTED  States  Needs  New  Merchant  Fleet 
(By  Peter  M.  McGavin,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer.    AFLr-CIO    maritime    trades    de- 
partment) 

The  worker  who  makes  restaurant  equip- 
ment in  Cheyenne.  Wyoming,  the  mattress 
maker  in  New  Jersey,  and  railroad  workers 
all  over  America,  probably  don't  feel  a  com- 
mon stake  in  the  VS.  merchant  marine.  They 
should.  And  so  should  thousands  of  workers 
in  other  Jobs  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
sea. 

A  new  merchant  ship  built  in  a  United 
States  yard— instead  of  in  a  foreign  nation, 
as  Is  now  being  proposed  in  Congress — will 
require  as  much  galley  equipment  as  a  good- 
sized  restaurant  and  the  crew  will  need  at 
least  50  innersprlng  mattresses  and  box 
springs.  Building  a  merchant  ship  obviously 
means  a  lot  more  than  merely  the  jobs  of  a 
few  hundred  guys  In  a  shipyard. 

Add  to  the  galley  equipment  and  mat- 
tresses the  vessel's  other  requirements — such 
as  cables,  electric  wires,  fans,  furniture,  pots, 
pans,  dishes,  plumbing,  sinks,  cooling  sys- 
tems, heating  systems  and  a  thousand  other 
needs — and  you  come  up  with  a  total  of 
nearly  $5  million  in  outfitting  costs  once  the 
basic  vessel  is  built — most  of  it  shipped  by 
rail. 

Lost  on  most  Americans  is  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  a  U.S. -flag  vessel  is  not  solely  the 
money  that  is  spent  within  the  shipyard.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  of  a  vessel's  needs  are 
purchased  outside  the  shipyard  and  con- 
stitute a  multi-million-dollar  market  for 
ship  suppliers,  steel  mills,  fabricating  com- 
panies, manufacturers,  suppliers  and  scores 
of  related  companies  which  employ  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

In  steel,  alone,  today's  freight  vessels  re- 
quire 7.500  tons  for  the  hull  and  superstruc- 
ture. One  such  order  provides  Jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  steelworkers  and  puts  $1.12  million 
into  the  hands  of  the  steelworkers  as  pur- 
chasing power.  The  propulsion  plant  and  its 
related  equipment  Is  an  additional  $3  million 
order  that  Involves  sub-contracts  to  pump 
manufacturers,  condenser  manufacturers, 
generator  builders  and  auxiliary  equipment 
makers.  One  vessel's  below-decks  machinery 
would  be  enough  to  provide  all  the  needs  to 
run  a  good-sized  oflBce  building. 

Multiply  these  multi-million  dollar  ex- 
penditures by  the  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels the  United  States  should  build  annually 
and  the  Impact  on  our  economy  is  obvious.  A 
modest  program  of  15  ve.=s?l.s  ann\ially  would 
result  in  an  expenditure  of  $130  million  out- 
side of  the  shipyard  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment, alone.  Another  $100  million  would  be 
spent  in  the  yards  themselves  for  assembling 
the  vessel  and  installing  the  equipment. 

A  more  realistic  shipbuilding  figure — and 
one  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine — would  be  at  least  50  vessels  a 
year,  a  $1.5  billion  expenditure  whose  eco- 
nomic ripples  would  be  felt  in  Cheyenne, 
Chicago,  Chattanooga  and  Camden. 

Most  certainly  a  decision  to  build  vessels  in 
foreign  yards  to  be  operated  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  would  be  felt  in  these  same  cities, 
but  In  an  adverse  manner.  Sooner  or  later  It 
is  brought  home  to  Americans  that  we  cannot 
maintain  a  strong  economy  nor  industrial 
leadership  of  the  world  If  we  'farm  out"  all  of 
our  manufacturing  needs. 


The  current  Middle  East  crisis  has  a  built- 
in  potential  for  erupting  into  a  conflict  that 
could  embroil  the  entire  Mediterranean.  Con- 
sider the  problems  if  a  U.S.  merchant  fleet — 
a  defense  auxiliary — were  abullding  In  Greek 
yards  or  in  the  Montefalcone  yards  of  Italy 
near  Trieste.  The  volatile  status  of  world 
affairs  should  be  evidence  enough  that  we  can 
never  be  certain  of  a  shipbuilding  sanctuary 
beyond  our  shores. 

Shipyard  workers  have  every  right  to  ask 
those  who  urged  us  to  build  ships  abroad  If 
they  would  urge  the  same  dismantling  of  our 
airplane-building  facilities  and  have  us  de- 
pend upon  foreign  factories  for  our  aircraft? 
Their  response  would  be  revealing. 

Arguments  are  made — and  with  few  dis- 
sents— that  the  United  States  must  partici- 
pate In  developing  our  air  commerce,  includ- 
ing subsidization  for  research,  development, 
control  facilities  and  navigation.  Last  year 
the  United  States  spent  $766  million  on  air 
Industry  subsidies.  Of  this,  $576  million  went 
for  air  navigation  facilities  and  $100  million 
was  the  Federal  share  of  airport  construction, 
$90  million  was  spent  in  behalf  of  the  super- 
sonic transport,  a  figure  which  can  swell 
to  $2  billion  before  the  SST  program  is  fully 
operative. 

Meanwhile,  the  merchant  marine  received 
about  two-thirds  of  that  amount  In  Federal 
assistance.  A  total  of  $417  million  was  spent 
for  operating  subsidies,  construction-differen- 
tial subsidies  and  the  Government  share  of 
50-50  law  costs. 

It  seems  like  a  lot  of  money? 

Its  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  To  be  exact. 
It  la  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  agriculture 
subsidy  bucket.  In  1965,  farm  subsidy  pro- 
grams cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  $6.6  billion. 
Of  this  $2.7  billion  was  spent  for  price  sup- 
ports, alone,  which  Is  about  six  times  what 
Is  spent  for  subsidy  aid  to  the  merchant 
marine. 

Our  argument  Is  not  whether  these  are 
valid  programs  or  not;  Instead,  the  issue  Is 
whether  our  nation  will  spend  subsidy  ftmds 
where  they  are  clearly  In  our  best  interests. 

A  realistic  Government-supported  ship- 
building program  is  of  great  economic  benefit 
to  the  nation;  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  In  our 
standby  defense  postiu-e,  and  it  is  within  our 
national  philosophy  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest. If  we  "farm  out"  our  shipbuilding,  we 
may  find  that  we  have  "sold  out"  our  futiu-e. 
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REVIEW  OP  "THE  JOURNAL  OF 
DAVID  Q.  LITTLE"— A  NOVEL  BY 
R.  DANIEL  McMICHAEL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  stimulation  and  excite- 
ment of  reading  a  remarkable  novel 
entitled  "The  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little," 
written  by  R.  Daniel  McMichael  and  pub- 
lished by  Arlington  House. 

The  ability  of  the  author  to  project 
into  the  future  some  of  the  trends  of  to- 
day is  not  only  engrossing  reading  but 
discouragingly  prophetic. 

Mr.  James  H.  McBride,  Research  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
at  Georgetown  University,  has  WTitten 
an  Illuminating  review  of  this  novel. 
Since  both  the  novel  and  the  review  deal 
with  subjects  of  immediate  interest  and 
enormous  Importance  to  the  people  of 
the  coxmtry,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  review  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  order  that  persons  who  are  concerned 
with  establishing  guidelines  for  further 
policies  may  take  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  mentally  digest  this 
very  fine  novel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Handwriting  on  the  Wall 

("The  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little,"  a  novel  by 

R.  Daniel  McMichael,  New  Rochelle:  Ar- 
lington House,  1967,  527  pp.) 

There  Is  serious  concern  In  many  quarters 
over  current  trends  that  directly  affect  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.  Some  of  the  more  ominous  of  these 
involve:  crime,  racism,  anarchy,  urbaniza- 
tion, moral  and  cultural  values,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  holocaust. 

When  we  consider  these  unpleasantries, 
we  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  proud  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  ask:  "What  does  the 
future — the  next  decade — hold  for  the  United 
Stat€B  as  a  nation  and  for  Americans  as  Indi- 
viduals?" These  two  futures  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, for  the  well-being  of  the  Individual  Is 
conditioned  and  limit«d  by  the  well-being  of 
his  country.  Conversely,  the  well-being  of  the 
country  Is  literally  created  by  its  people.  This 
is  especially  true  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  some  of  our  citizens 
forget  one  lesson  the  Founding  Fathers 
taught:  Freedom  Is  meaningless  except  when 
firmly  tied  to  civic  resp>onslblll*.y.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  freedom  from  responsibility  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  slavery  or  death. 

Diverse  threats  to  our  national  well-being 
are  many,  but  perhaps  the  most  commonly 
recognized  and  feared  is  that  of  nuclear  war. 
It  Is  the  motivating  force  behind  the  entire 
"peace  movement,"  which  has  grown  quite 
large  and  influential  over  the  past  few  years. 
One  of  the  many  vivid  portrayals  of  the  re- 
sults of  global  nuclear  war  was  presented  in 
Nevll  Shute's  novel  On  the  Beach,  which  was 
also  made  Into  a  motion  picture.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  know  this  story 
and  it  has  probably  had  an  impact  on  both 
our  defense  policies  and  our  foreign  policies. 

This  Is  all  very  well,  but  we  must  realize 
that  nuclear  holocaust  is  not  our  only  threat. 
Others  are  equally  horrible  and  much  more 
real.  If  we  follow  the  advice  of  those  obsessed 
with  this  threat,  the  disarmers,  the  neo- 
paclflsts,  and  other  varieties  who  are  so 
frightened  by  this  possibility  that  they  over- 
look or  sweep  under  the  rug  all  other  threats, 
we  wlU  Indeed  fall  Into  equally  unpleasant 
traps  that  would  make  life  In  America  gar- 
gantuan hell. 

This  Is  not  far-fetched.  It  has  happened  In 
many  mature  and  relatively  advanced  socie- 
ties. The  classic  example  is  probably  the  Ja- 
cobin Revolution.  Coming  down  to  more  re- 
cent times,  recall  the  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  first  Five  Year  Plan.  Remember,  too, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  most  especially  Czechoslovakia 
after  the  1948  coup.  Czechoslovakia  was  not 
conquered  by  force  of  arms  but  by  political 
intrigue,  albeit  made  possible  by  military 
impotence.  In  turn  brought  on  by  a  moral  in- 
difference in  the  thirties. 

There  are  countless  political  refugees  in 
the  United  States  who  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  remind  us  of  the  blessings  of  our 
Western  Liberal  political  system  and  the 
horrors  of  a  peace  without  choice — always  in 
the  name  of  "the  people."  Have  these  lessons 
been  forgotten?  Have  they  been  relegated  to 
the  dusty  and  neglected  shelf  of  history? 

Just  as  we  needed  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  nuclear  war  a  few  years  ago, 
we  need  now  to  be  made  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  other  threat :  moral  relativ- 
ism and  civic  indifference.  As  On  the  Beach 
portrayed  a  nuclear  devastated  America  we 
need  a  scenario  projecting  existing  trends — 
seeds  already  sprouting  within  us — into  the 
future. 

Fortunately  a  novel  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished which  provides  us  with  such  a  sce- 
nario. It  Is  entitled  The  Journal  of  David  Q. 
Little,  by  R.  Daniel  McMichael.  This  fasci- 
nating story  takes  the  form  of  a  historical 
dociunent  published  In  2223  A.  D.  In  Sid- 
ney, Australl^.  According  to  the  publisher's 
preface.  The  Jonrnal  of  David  Q.  Little  was 
discovered  by  a  task  force  of  human  behavior 


scientists  during  a  visit  to  an  obscure  Chris- 
tian mission  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  author  of  the  Journal 
appears  to  have  begun  his  account  In  the 
early  1970s  when  when  the  threat  of  Im- 
minent nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  ended  by 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  between  those  two 
nations. 

The  crisis  developed  out  of  United  Statefe" 
refusal  to  recognize  a  newly-formed  com- 
munist government  In  Latin  America.  The 
Soviet  Union  Issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
United  States,  declaring  that  if  we  did  not 
recognize  this  government  within  six  months 
they  would  consider  this  an  act  of  aggression 
and  would  act  to  defend  themselves  and 
"other  peace-loving  peoples'  democracies 
around  the  world  through  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  weapon  necessary  to  assure  victory 
in  the  shortest  possible  time."  The  ultima- 
tum was  credible  because  the  Soviet  Union 
enjoyed  a  clear  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
United  States.  American  deterrence  had  been 
undermined  by  a  wide-spread  and  seemingly 
effective  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense.  The 
United  States  had  no  ballistic  missile  defense 
and  hence  was  wide  open  to  nuclear  black- 
mall. 

At  first  the  United  States  Government 
stood  fast  in  its  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Latin  American  government  as  the  desig- 
nated Destruction  Day  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Then,  three  weeks  before  "D.  Day," 
the  nerve  of  the  people  cracked.  The  White 
House  and  Congress  were  flooded  with  phone 
calls,  telegrams,  letters  and  every  sort  of 
communication  demanding  that  something 
be  done  to  avoid  the  certain  fate.  Next,  the 
Soviet  Premier  stepped  In  to  save  the  face 
of  the  President  and  offered  what  seemed  to 
be  real  concessions  to  the  World  Order  of 
Nations,  the  successor  to  the  United  Nations. 
A  summit  meeting  was  held  and  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  was  signed.  Naturally,  the 
American  people  were  wild  with  Joy,  oblivious 
of  all  but  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  Incinera- 
tion seemed  to  be  over. 

The  World  Order  of  Nations  had  been 
created  on  the  initiative  of  Western  states- 
men when  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
United  Nations  had  failed  in  its  mission. 
This  time  the  founders,  representing  126  na- 
tions, vowed  to  eliminate  past  mistakes  by 
creating  an  organization  with  broad  super- 
national  powers  to  settle  disputes  through 
the  rule  of  law.  Disputes  were  to  be  adjudi- 
cated by  a  system  of  World  Courts.  Decisions 
were  to  be  enforced  by  an  international  mili- 
tary force  more  powerful  than  any  national 
force.  Those  who  had  long  advocated  world 
federation  and  universal  disarmament  now 
saw  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams. 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship  provided  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  and  the 
transfer  of  all  national  military  forces  to 
the  World  Order  of  Nations.  National  sov- 
ereignty was  surrendered,  but  then  Inter- 
national peace  was  assured.  Of  course  the 
United  States  and  all  its  citizens  became 
subjects  of  the  World  Order  of  Nations,  but 
then  the  U.S.  Constitution  remained  In 
force,  and  that  was  comforting.  At  first  it 
was  argued  by  many  members  of  the  press, 
academic  community  and  political  figures 
that  the  Treaty  would  in  no  way  change  our 
pattern  of  life;  peace  and  prosperity  would 
be  better  than  ever.  But,  of  course.  It  was 
only  reasonable  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  become  a  major  political  force. 
It  had  to  happen,  for  how  could  world  peace 
be  pursued  If  Americans  continued  to  be 
hostile  toward  a  philosophy  of  government 
practiced  by  the  very  nation  with  which  we 
signed  the  Treaty?  How  could  we,  the  world 
leaders  in  tolerance,  objectivity,  and  democ- 
racy, set  an  Inspiring  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  if  we  discriminate  against  tha^e 
who  practice  democracy  In  a  different  way? 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  United  States 
Government  ceased  to  exist,  and  without  a 
shot  fired.  Its  functions  were  usurped  by  the 


Joint  Committee  for  Local  Action — an  or- 
ganization of  the  World  Order  of  Nations  set 
up  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Friendship.  The 
Treaty  was  neither  long  nor  detailed,  but  all 
manner  of  things  were  construed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  or  required  to  support  the  Treaty.  This 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  nor  Is  It  surprising 
that  there  was  no  great  public  outcry.  The 
precedent  has  been  set  by  our  own  Supreme 
Court,  which  bases  all  the  rulings,  however 
positlvlstlc.  on  the  Constitution. 

Under  Joint  Committee  rulings,  labor 
leaders.  Industrialists,  businessmen,  and  all 
who  were  trained  or  engaged  In  free  enter- 
prise, as  opposed  to  radical  socialism,  were 
utterly  destroyed.  Laborers'  wages  were  cut 
and  the  work  week  Increased.  The  economy 
and  natural  resources  of  the  United  States 
were  bled  white,  all  for  the  very  humani- 
tarian and  democratic  purpose  of  bringing 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  less  fortunate 
nations  of  the  world  Into  balance  with  our 
own. 

David  Little  was  a  member  of  the  middle 
class,  a  steel  salesman.  Naturally  his  job  w.as 
soon  abolished  and  he  lost  his  home.  With 
the  new  Bureau  of  Wages  and  Prices  in  firm 
control  of  all  employment  he  could  not  find 
work.  His  children  were  taken  away  to  be 
raised  by  the  State,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
could  no  longer  support  them.  As  a  member 
of  the  middle  class,  he  and  his  family  were 
marked  for  extermination,  even  though  he 
cooperated  with  the  regime  and  even  cam- 
paigned for  the  Communist  Party. 

His  wife  became  a  party  girl  for  influential 
officials  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  salvage  some 
economic  and  social  position  for  herself  and 
her  children.  She  despised  her  husband  as  a 
ne'er-do-well  for  being  unable  to  gain  mem- 
bership in  the  Party,  the  only  path  to  afflu- 
ence and  social  position  in  the  new  society. 

Too  late  David  Q.  Little  realized  that  what 
had  happened  was  not  a  sudden  turn  of  fate 
or  the  inevitable  surge  of  the  tides  of  his- 
tory. It  was  the  cumulative  effect  of  trends 
that  had  been  maturing  and  growing  for  a 
long  time.  He,  himself,  had  been  a  part  of 
these  trends.  In  some  cases  he  had  jumped 
on  a  band-wagon;  in  others  he  had  Just 
minded  his  own  business.  He  was  only  trying 
to  avoid  trouble  or  embarrassment  even 
though  sometimes  he  had  a  gnawing  feeling 
that  all  was  not  well  and  that  somehow  he 
should  speak  up  or  do  something  to  help  set 
things  straight.  Now  all  the  chickens  had 
come  home  to  roost  and  a  once-great  society 
was  helpless,  defenseless,  and  ruined  beyond 
repair.  David  Little  wrote  In  his  journal: 

"To  stand  alone  with  Tl-uth;  to  know  at 
last  the  evil  of  deception  and  to  see  yourself 
as  part  of  that  evil;  to  plunge  headlong  into 
the  trap  you  yourself  have  helped  to  build; 
to  know  that  there  is  nothing  now  you  can 
do  or  say  or  cry  out  to,  save  only  yourself." 

It  is  only  too  clear  when  we  consider  the 
trends  that  I  enumerated  at  the  outset  that 
America  is  in  a  different  and  more  serious 
crisis  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  Today 
we  live  on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  great 
abysses.  One  symbolizes  the  ever-present 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  That  threat  may  be 
increasing,  due  to  Soviet  and  Chinese  ad- 
vances in  nuclear  and  missile  technology. 
The  other  represents  the  increasing  attenu- 
ation of  our  values  and  moral  confusion. 
We  see  this  every  day;  not  only  in  riots, 
looting,  demonstrations,  and  open  agitation, 
but  also  in  our  crime  rate,  the  teach-ins.  the 
so-called  "new  morals,"  and  even  in  popular 
music,  dance,  and  feminine  attire.  The  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  public  and  official  tolerance, 
of  all  these  things  are  Interrelated  and  form 
an  ever-growing  web  which  Is  pulling  us 
towards  the  abyss. 

When  our  sen.^e  of  values  become*  con- 
fused, moral  relativism  sets  in  and  both 
black  and  white  becomes  shades  of  grey.  The 
cold  war  seems  to  disappear  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  international  communl.sm 
seem  to  be  not  really  wrong  after  all.  Or 
perhaps  we  see  once  sharply  distinguishable 
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value  systems  as  converging,  with  one  about 
as  good  as  another  In  the  new  light.  Look- 
ing through  the  grey  glasses  of  relativism, 
then,  nuclear  parity  seems  not  only  reason- 
able, but  even  desirable  as  a  further  step 
towards  compromise  and  convergence.  Se- 
cxirlty  becomes  insecurity,  and  Insecurity 
becomes  security.  At  this  point  we  enter 
the  journal  of  David  Q.  Little  and  the  de- 
scent Into  the  abyss. 

But  between  these  two  abysses  lies  a  path 
Illuminated  by  reason,  common  sense,  cour- 
age, and  awareness  of  our  American  heritage. 
We  must  know  that  both  abysses  are  there 
and  stay  on  the  path  between  them.  We 
must  maintain  our  balance,  for  if  we  become 
obsessed  with  the  dangers  of  one,  we  may 
run  blindly  Into  the  other.  But  in  this  coun- 
try we  are  blessed  with  the  material  and 
political  means  to  choose.  We  have  the  moral 
and  cultural  heritage  to  know  how  and 
what  to  choose.  The  rest  is  up  to  us. 

The  Journal  of  David  Q.  Little  has  shown 
us  In  vivid  terms  the  penalty  for  failing 
to  face  up  to  our  social  and  moral  problems 
and  to  take  a  stand  for  what  we  know  to 
be  right.  It  calls  to  mind  an  old  American 
saying,  popular  a  few  generations  ago:  "The 
brave  man  dies  but  once;  the  coward,  many 
times."  David  Little  died  a  thousand  deaths, 
and  so  did  his  country.  Yet  he  was  no  special 
coward — he  was  simply  Mr.  Average.  The 
problem  was  that  his  time  called  for  special 
courage.  The  stark  and  naked  truth  is  that 
David  Little's  time  is  now. 


SOUTH   VIETNAM'S    CAPTIVE    VOTE 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  current  Interest  in  the  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam,  I  believe  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  Senators  to  read  what  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Dinh,  former  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  the  United 
States,  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"South  Vietnam's  Captive  Vote,"  written 
by  Mr.  Van  Dinh,  and  published  in  the 
New  Republic  for  September  2,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SotriH  Vietnam's  Captive  Vote 
(By   Tran   Van   Dinh) 

On  September  3.  a  Sunday,  four  million 
South  Vietnamese  voters  will  go  to  the  polls. 
It  should  be  a  sunny  day  in  Saigon  or  In  the 
Delta,  with  the  rainy  season  ending:  and  a 
rainy  day  In  Hue  and  Central  Vietnam,  with 
the  monsoon  just  starting  there.  Rain  or 
shine,  the  Vietnamese  trooping  to  the  polls 
will  be  captive  voters.  Police  will  stamp  iden- 
tification cards  at  the  voting  booths  and  any- 
one subsequently  searched  and  found  with- 
out the  election-day  stamp  on  his  card  will 
be  In  danger  of  automatic  classification  as 
a  Viet  Cong.  There  will  be  900  polling  stations 
In  Saigon  alone.  Each  voter  will  get,  first, 
eleven  ballots,  one  for  each  presidential  ticket 
(two  names:  president  and  vice  president); 
then  48  other  ballots,  one  for  each  senatorial 
slate  (10  names  on  each).  He  will  have  to 
go  over  502  names  (22  for  presidential,  480 
for  senatorial )  and  scrutinize  59  symbols  (two 
for  presidential,  48  for  senatorial) .  The  sym- 
bol for  Phan  Khac  Suu's  ticket  Is  a  male 
buffalo  and  for  Nguyen  Dinh  Quat  it  is  a 
female  buffalo.  Hard  to  tell  the  difference. 
There  are  60  senators  to  be  elected.  Of  the 
480  senatorial  candld-ites,  all  but  72  live  in 
Saigon  and  its  swelling  suburbs.  The  72 
whose  residence  Is  outside  of  Saigon  live  in 
provincial  cities.  Insulated  from  peasants. 

Ly  Dal  Nguyen,  an  aspiring  presidential 
candidate,  proposed  a  24-hour  cease-fire  on 
election  day.  He  was  excluded  from  the  race. 
Decree  Law  004  65  proscribes  "all  plots  and 
actions  under  the  false  name  of  peace  and 


neutrality."  The  central  electoral  committee 
of  the  national  Constituent  Assembly  barred 
all  candidates  whose  platform  was  peace.  The 
candidates  Included  Dr.  Au  Truong  Thanh, 
former  Minister  of  Economy  and  Finance,  a 
presidential  candidate;  and  16  senatorial 
slates  (160  persons),  among  them  Professor 
Ho  Huu  Tuong,  a  well-known  writer  who 
was  sentenced  to  death  in  1962  by  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  and  Dr.  Nguyen  Duy  Tal, 
■who  runs  the  maternity  clinic  where  the 
Buddhist  leader  Thich  Trl  Quang  Wiis  under 
house  arrest  for  several  weeks  in  June  last 
year.  Gener?.l  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  former  head 
of  state,  was  prevented  from  returning  from 
Bangkok  to  run. 

The  Ky-Thieu  ticket's  mo.st  formidable 
opponents  are  Tran  Van  Huong  and  his  run- 
ning mate,  Mai  Tho  Truyen,  a  noted  Bud- 
dhist scholar.  Huong,  64,  is  a  South  Viet- 
namese, born  of  a  poor  family  at  Vinh  Long. 
General  Thieu  is  from  central  Vietnam.  Gen- 
eral Ky  Is  a  northerner.  Huong  as  a  sttident 
was  active  in  the  nationalist  cause.  During 
the  first  days  of  the  August  1945  revolution 
led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Viet  Mlnh  Party 
Huong  was  elected  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
trative committee  of  Tay  Nlnh  province,  in 
the  south.  He  joined  the  Viet  Mlnh  viaquis 
when  British  troops  arrived  in  September 
1945  to  disarm  the  Japanese  and  help  the 
French  reestablish  tiieir  colonial  power.  He 
refused  to  cooperate  with  French-sponsored 
regimes  from  1946  to  1954,  uhen  General 
Thieu  and  General  Ky  were  with  the  French 
forces.  In  1954,  under  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  Tran  Van  Huong  was  mayor  of  Saigon- 
Cholon.  He  resigned  in  March  1955,  after 
having  been  In  office  five  months,  long 
enough  to  discover  that  PreEldent  Diem  did 
not  want  any  criticism  of  Diem's  regime. 
Following  the  abortive  revolution  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1960  of  army  paratroopers  led  by  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Chanh  Thl  (then  a  colonel,  now 
in  exile  in  Washington,  D.C.) ,  Huong  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  being  in  the  re- 
bellion. 

Early  in  1964,  after  the  fall  of  Diem,  Tran 
Van  Huong  again  became  mayor  of  Saigon- 
Colon,  and  then  became  prime  minister  of 
South  Vietnam.  But  his  civilian  regime  was 
overthrown  by  the  army  on  January  27,  1965, 
and  he  took  asylum  for  a  week  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  Ambassador.  Later  he 
was  allowed  to  be  the  "special  guest"  of  the 
military  junta  at  Vung  Tau  seaside  resort 
and  lived  In  a  government  villa  named  Santa 
Maria,  well  guarded  by  police.  On  July  13 
this  year,  he  was  authorized  to  go  to  Saigon 
for  a  "courtesy  call"  on  General  Ky. 

A  teacher  by  profession.  Huong  Is  also  a 
poet  and  playwright.  In  a  press  Interview 
two  days  before  his  July  meeting  with  Ky  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  everyone  was  tired 
of  the  war  and  wanted  peace.  "America  also 
wants  peace,  in  1968.  ...  If  peace  Is 
achieved  there  is  no  winner  and  no  loser." 

Despite  their  power  to  Influence  or  rig  the 
election,  the  military  Junta  have  shown  signs 
of  uncertainty  and  insecurity.  Like  all  dic- 
tatorial regimes,  they  are  afraid  of  their 
own  people.  On  May  13.  Ky  warned  that  he 
"might  respond  militarily  if  a  civilian  whose 
policies  he  disagreed  with  won  the  post  (of 
president)."  On  July  27,  he  threatened  to 
"overtlirow"  any  opposition  ticket  that  won 
by  "trickery."  It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
the  only  candidates  who  could  win  by  "trick- 
ery" are  those  on  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket. 

On  June  29,  Ky  as  forced  by  his  fellow 
generals,  and  by  the  pressure  of  US  Ambas- 
sador Bunker,  to  accept  the  No.  2  spot  on 
the  presidential  ticket  with  his  rival.  General 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  As  No.  2,  he  now  has  to 
try  harder.  On  July  22  in  the  mountain  resort 
of  Dalat,  he  met  with  his  close  associate. 
Chief  of  Police  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  and  50 
key  district  police  chiefs,  and  he  has  declared 
he  Is  not  going  to  be  a  "tea-drinlting"  vice 
president,  though  the  1967  constitution  stip- 
ulates (article  66)  that  the  vice  president  'is 
chairman  of  the  Culture  and  Educational 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social   Council 


and  the  Ethnic  Minority  Council"  and  "can- 
not hold  any  other  position  In  the  govern- 
ment." It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Vietnam  to 
have  General  Ky  supervise  the  culture  and 
education  of  the  country,  and  It  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  people's  welfare  to  have 
him  oversee  their  economic,  social  and  mi- 
nority problems.  But  Ky  is  not  going  to  be 
a  figtirehead.  At  his  Instigation,  the  senior 
generals  in  South  Vietnam  have  formed  a 
'■military  committee"  to  act  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet  if  the  Thieu-Ky  ticket  wins.  In  the 
unlikely  case  of  its  ticket  losing,  the  com- 
mittee will  serve  to  overthrow  the  civilian 
elected  president. 

General  Ky  has  other  plans  if  his  ticket 
wins.  He  made  a  step  backward  in  June 
1967;  he  will  make  two  steps  forward  after 
the  election.  He  could  force  parliament  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  enable  the  vice 
president  to  take  on  the  functions  of  prime 
minister.  He  might  even  overthrow  Thieu 
and  take  his  place  as  president.  If,  however, 
after  the  elections  he  feels  he  is  not  strong 
enough  yet,  he  can  select  as  civilian  prime 
minister  a  friend,  such  as  General  Nguyen 
Due  Thang,  Minister  of  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment, Ky's  close  associate,  and  a  favor- 
ite of  the  US  mission. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OP  HOUSING  CONSTRUC- 
TION ON  NATIONAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  SITE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  took  steps  to  meet 
the  critical  shortage  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and,  potentially,  across  the  country. 
I  congratulate  the  President  for  this 
action. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Pres- 
ident directed  that  a  300-acre  parcel  of 
surplus  Federal  land — the  site  of  the  old 
National  Training  School — be  used  to 
create  housing  for  some  25,000  people. 
This  use  of  surplus  Federal  land  illus- 
trates the  enormous  potential  which  ex- 
ists across  the  country  for  meeting  the 
crisis  in  low  and  moderate  income  hous- 
ing. 

Last  week  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  (S.  2343)  which,  among  its  other 
features,  would  make  available  surplus 
Federal  lands  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  at  50  percent  of  the  land's 
market  value.  Under  present  law,  a  mu- 
nicipality or  private  contractor  which 
wants  to  buy  surplus  Federal  land  to 
build  such  housing  must  pay  full  market 
value.  Although  the  Federal  Government 
was  apparently  able  to  piece  together 
enough  funds  to  make  the  Training 
School  site  program  possible,  these  funds 
will  not  be  available  in  many  other  areas. 
New  means  must  be  found  to  finance  the 
use  of  surplus  Federal  lands  for  housing 
construction.  S.  2343  provides  such 
means. 

The  President  today  also  appointed  a 
special  Cabinet-level  task  force  "to 
evaluate  the  prospects  for  transforming 
surplus  Federal  lands  into  vital  and  use- 
ful community  resources."  I  believe  this 
task  force  should  act  immediately  to  en- 
dorse the  proposal  I  have  put  forward 
in  S.  2343. 

The  advantages  of  using  surplus  Fed- 
eral land  for  housing  are  significant.  In 
particular,  the  land  is  immediately  avail- 
able so  that  the  time-consuming  proc- 
esses of  condemnation  are  not  required, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  costly  and  often 
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agonizing   relocation  of   families   from 
existing  housing  units. 


TOWARD    RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Society  is  one  of  Chi- 
cago's oldest  and  most  effective  social 
welfare  agencies.  With  85  years  of  ex- 
perience in  a  variety  of  social  services,  it 
has  gained  the  respect  of  all  segments 
of  the  Chicago  community — from  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  to  the  poor 
and  disenfranchised  residents  of  the 
most  wretched  ghettos. 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  is 
embarking  on  a  fresh  and  promising  so- 
cial experiment  of  great  potential  sig- 
nificance to  all  the  troubled  cities  of  our 
Nation.  The  project  is  called  Toward 
Responsible  Freedom.  It  will  seek  to  ex- 
tend to  slumdwellers  themselves  the  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  and  revitalize  their 
own  communities.  It  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  our  urban  poor  themselves  best 
understand  the  problems  that  beset 
them,  and  they  are  capable  of  solving 
these  problems  if  only  they  are  given  the 
opportunity,  the  capital,  and  the  techni- 
cal assistance.  It  is  based  on  the  hope 
that  the  great  human  energy  which  is 
now  being  wasted  in  our  ghetto  neigh- 
borhoods may  be  permitted  to  create  and 
not  destroy. 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  has 
published  an  excellent  pamphlet  which 
describes  the  means  and  goals  of  the 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom  project. 
As  this  pamphlet  makes  clear,  it  is  the 
complete  lack  of  any  sort  of  stakes  of 
ownership  that  is  an  important  element 
in  the  hopeless  despair  of  America's  slum 
residents : 

The  major  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  slum 
resident  to  assume  responsibility  In  his 
neighborhood  is  that  he  owns  virtually  none 
of  It.  .  .  .  Rarely  does  he  ever  own  the  place 
where  he  lives.  Such  money  as  passes  through 
his  hands  goes  largely  to  those  who  are  non- 
residents, eliminating  the  economic  advan- 
tage to  the  community  of  money  that  stays 
where  It  Is  expended,  at  least  for  some  dura- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  exactly  this  situa- 
tion which  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act,  which  I  am  spon- 
soring along  with  39  other  Senators  of 
both  parties,  and  which  Representative 
WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey,  and  111  other 
Representatives  have  introduced  in  the 
House,  would  seek  to  correct.  Like  Toward 
Responsible  Freedom,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  opportunities  for  ownership  and 
for  local  decisionmaking  in  local  matters 
which  are  not  now  present.  I  have  pub- 
licly stated  my  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Community  Renewal  Society  and  its 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom  project.  I 
commend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom 
The  continuing  crisis  in  the  slums 

Thousands  of  lives  .  .  .  Millions  of  man 
hours  wasted  In  nonproductlon,  noncon- 
sumptlon,  nonparticlpatlon  In  our  society 
.  .  .  Square  miles  of  valuable  land  misused 


as  welfare  camps  for  the  noncontrlbutors. 
.  .  .  The  paradox  of  increased  welfare  ex- 
penditures while  thousands  of  jobs  stand 
open  .  .  .  The  threat  to  human  safety  posed 
by  human  energies  locked  uselessly  Into 
slums. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  In 
the  Inner  city,  a  crisis  that  is  spanned  by 
frustration  and  resentment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  other. 

It  is  a  continuing  crisis.  Each  year  between 
now  and  1970,  20.000  non- whites  will  be 
added  to  the  Chicago  labor  force  .  .  . 
mostly  youths  of  slum  background,  slum 
education,  slum  prospects.  School  drop-outs 
are  expected  to  exceed  12,000  yearly.  The  ADC 
welfare  population  has  maintained  a  five  year 
plateau  of  nearly  200,000.  A  recent  survey  of 
selected  slum  blocks  revealed  that  48':  were 
unemployed;  70''r  of  these  were  not  seeking 
work;  and  56'"c  expressed  no  Interest  In  job 
training. 

Hundreds  of  millions  are  being  spent  in 
Chicago  alone  on  public  and  private  welfare, 
urban  renewal,  housing  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  job  placement  and  training, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  projects  and 
programs.  But  the  crisis  continues. 


Because  the  dynamic  of  self-help  Is  no 
longer  at  work  in  the  slums.  Hard  work  with- 
out initial  skills  or  adequate  education  is  no 
longer  the  guarantee  of  successful  entrance 
into  America's  highly  technical  economy.  The 
pace  of  technological  change  Is  leaving  the 
unlettered  and  the  unskilled  behind  in  a 
separate  "Culture  of  Poverty"  In  the  midst  of 
a  "Culture  of  Affluence."  In  our  society,  the 
latter  have  everything  going  for  them,  even 
as  the  former  have  everything  going  against 
them. 

Public  surveys  reveal  the  apathy  and  cyni- 
cism of  the  slums  .  .  .  the  seeming  indiffer- 
ence to  job  opportunities  and  job  training. 
Our  welfare  services  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  deepening  patterns  of 
dependency  .  .  .  the  mounting  evidence  of 
several  generations  of  the  same  families  con- 
tinuing to  receive  benefits.  Is  it  possible  that 
this  apparent  apathy  grows  out  of  the  hard 
conviction  that  in  the  slimis  there  are  no  op- 
portunities, only  hand-outs — or  break-outs? 

AND     WHAT     OF     "VIOLENCE    IN     THE     STREETS"? 

The  events  of  recent  months  recall  to  us 
that  the  seeming  indifference  is  the  thinnest 
of  veneers.  Scratch  the  surface  anywhere  and 
the  abiding  bitterness  and  ill  concealed  re- 
sentment come  readily  to  light,  often  In  overt 
hostility  if  not  unbridled  violence.  Today's 
slum  dweller  has  a  short  fuse,  and  a  low  igni- 
tion ixjint. 

Thus  the  crisis  is  seen  most  acutely  by  the 
observer  in  rioting  .  .  .  looting  .  .  .  van- 
dalism, all  of  them  ugly  words.  These  mani- 
festations of  the  ezploslveness  of  the  prob- 
lem raise  difficult  questions: 

Can  such  violence  be  due  to  a  general  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order? 

Then  who  Is  resjKinsible  for  a  society  that 
breeds  such  as  these? 

Are  these  simply  people  without  charac- 
ter— shiftless,  irresponsible? 

Then  how  did  they  get  to  be  that  way  while 
maturing  in  a  nation  that  stresses  integrity, 
initiative,  and  responsible   behavior? 

Does  the  answer  lie  somehow  in  "walling 
them  off"  from  decent  society  .  .  .  locking 
them  tighter  into  their  ghettos  .  .  .  giving 
them  increasing  welfare  benefits,  even  per- 
haps the  guaranteed  annual  wage? 

Will  this  keep  them  from  becoming  even 
more  restive,  and  creating  further  disturb- 
ances of  the  urban  jjeace? 

Can  the  Ud  be  kept  on?  Can  what  appears 
to  be  a  revolution  be  suppressed?  Is  all  that 
we  need  In  the  present  crisis  a  firmer  hand 
by  those  In  authority? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  crisis  tcill  continue 
regardless? 


WHAT  DOES  THE  SLUM  DWELLER  OF  TODAY 
REALLY  WANT? 

For  generations  past  and  no'v  In  the  pres- 
ent, government  programs  and  private  agen- 
cies have  tried  to  give  them  what  their  ad- 
ministrators thought  was  needed.  Employ- 
ment services  and  job  opportunities?  But 
many  are  not  actively  seeking  work.  Better 
low  Income  housing?  Build  more  housing 
projects  in  which  they  live  while  remaining 
poor.  Necessities  like  food,  clothing,  medical 
care?  E.\tended  welfare  programs,  public 
and  private,  encouraging  dependency  and 
discouraging  initiative.  These  have  typicslly 
been  our  answers  to  their  probclms. 

Tho  real  ansver  is  that  the  slum  dweller 
wan'.i  the  srme  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  reside  in  the  world  or.t- 
side.  He  wants  the  same  advantages,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual.  His  television  set  may  be 
ancient,  but  the  picture  is  clear  enough  to 
see  what  is  a\allable  to  others.  If  we  want 
peace  in  our  cties.  we  are  either  going  to 
have  to  tun.  off  the  advertising  dream,  or 
c'o  something-  about  realizing  it  in  our  slums. 

A    QUICK    LOOK     .-iT    SOME    POSSIBLE    SOLUTIONS 

Urban  Renewal — In  the  critical  problem  of 
urbr.n  renewal,  it  is  often  only  by  the  massive 
involvement  of  government  that  the  debris 
of  civilization  and  the  cancer  of  blight  can 
be  removed.  Valuable  land  is  reclaimed  and 
put  to  productive  use.  Shining  new  build- 
ings rise  where  tenements  once  stood  in 
crowded  decay.  Why  then  Is  there  so  much 
objection  by  local  residents  to  such  urban 
planning  for  the  future? 

The  major  cause  is  that  in  all  too  many 
urban  renewal  plans,  however  well  conceived 
otherwise,  there  Is  less  than  adequate  hous- 
ing provided  for  the  residents  who  lose  what 
has  been  home  to  them.  Oftentimes,  the 
poor  by  the  thousands  are  shuffled  off  to 
new  slums  and  to  overtax  the  already  over- 
burdened housing  of  a  neighboring  area. 
Urban  renewal  alone,  however  humane,  is 
not  the  sole  answer.  For  those  who  think  first 
of  people,  the  primary  task  is  to  transform 
the  ghetto,  not  transfer  it. 

Increased  Welfare  Benefits. — There  will  al- 
ways be  a  need  for  welfare.  The  aged,  the  dis- 
abled, the  mothers  of  fatherless  children,  and 
the  self  defeated  Individual  will  always  be 
with  us.  But  for  the  able-bodied  individual 
of  passing  Intelligence,  welfare  ought  to  pro- 
vide only  a  temporary  assist  In  a  time  of 
economic  crisis,  such  ais  in  the  period  of  ad- 
justment to  urban  life,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
family  disaster.  To  become  permanently  de- 
pendent is  to  be  both  debased  and  dehuman- 
ized. 

We  now  live  in  the  fourth  decade  of  an 
Increasing  Involvement  on  the  part  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  government  in  welfar- 
ism. There  are  many  of  liberal  persuasion 
who  ardently  espoused  the  cause,  and  who 
now  look  with  critical  eyes  at  the  results. 
Our  domestic  aid  programs  appear  to  have 
engendered  the  same  kind  of  resentment  and 
hostility  in  the  recipients  as  we  have  all  too 
often  encountered  In  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
foreign  aid  efforts.  Those  who  depend  on 
public  aid  were  deeply  Involved  in  the  dis- 
turbances in  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  elsewhere.  Increasing  welfare  benefits  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  slum  dweller's  prob- 
lems. 

Afore  Money  for  Crime  Prevention. — There 
are  those  who  have  advocated  a  more  mili- 
tant stance  by  authority  in  the  strengthened 
police  force  and  a  well  trained  National 
Guard.  This  may  prove  to  be  a  more  or  less 
effective  means  of  suppression,  but  It  is  no 
cure  for  the  underlying  ills. 

Others  have  suggested  more  money  in  the 
area  of  social  work,  particularly  in  the  prob- 
lem of  teen  age  gangs  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Here  again,  the  benefits  may  be 
temporary  as  the  slum  resident  grows  to 
maturity  In  an  environment  that  strictly 
limits   his   opportunity   to   get   ahead. 
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Wb&t  needx  recognition  Is  that  some  ol  oiir 
best  Intentloned  programs,  both  governmen- 
tal and  private,  have  tended  to  tinker 
with  the  lymptoms  or  the  disease,  rather 
than  to  strike  at  Its  roots.  Can  we  help  the 
slum  resident  In  the  full  restoration  or  his 
own  awareness  of  human  dignity  and  per- 
sonal worth?  ...  In  his  effort  to  gain  a  sense 
of  community  In  the  neighborhood  where  he 
lives?  ...  as  he  struggles  to  overcome  the 
Inertia  and  frustration  that  precludes  the 
seeking  and  accepting  of  responsibility  In  a 
larger  society?  Here  Is  where  the  real  sickness 
lies. 

Ho^  can  we  teach  bright  but  unlettered 
men  the  skills  of  management?  How  can 
anyone  learn  to  manage  bis  own  affairs  un- 
less he  has  something  worthwhile  to  man- 
age? It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide  for 
and  encourage  this  kind  of  opportunity. 

SOME  BASIC   ASSrrMPTIONS 

The  Responsibility  for  Renewal  of  the 
SluTTia. — The  time  has  come  to  trust  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Blums  with  the  principal  and  de- 
cisive rele  in  conxbating  poverty  and  elimi- 
nating slums.  The  low  Income  resident  needs 
more  than  opportunities  outside  the  slums 
...  he  needs  responsibilities  inside  the 
sltmis  .  .  .  responsibility  for  his  own  af- 
fairs .  .  .  his  own  enterprises  .  .  .  his  own 
self-help  projects.  If  every  last  barrier  to 
open  occupancy  were  to  be  removed  tomor- 
row, the  sad  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
slum  residents  do  not  have  the  economic 
base  to  move  to  a  better  neighborhood. 

The  slum  Itself  must  of  necessity  be  the 
first  assigned  responsibility  of  the  slum 
dweller.  It  Is  what  he  knows  best.  It  Is  where 
be  Is.  and  Improving  conditions  there  is  ex- 
actly the  project  most  likely  to  enlist  his  full 
energies.  While  it  Is  sound  in  principle  to 
train  and  educate  people  so  that  they  can 
escape  the  slums,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  train  and  educate  for 
usefullness  In  the  slums,  and  to  provide  de- 
veloping leadership  there.  Under  our  present 
course,  the  best  talent  in  the  slums  is  leav- 
ing instead  of  leading. 

Certainly  a  part  of  our  strategy  must  be 
to  encourage  integration  in  better  neightwr- 
hooda.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a 
frank  recognition  that  this  process  will  be 
slower  than  anticipated,  and  our  major  ef- 
fort must  be  concentrated  on  the  renewal  of 
the  slums  ...  on  making  them  a  decent 
place  to  work  and  live.  They  are  going  to  be 
"home"  to  most  residents  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  "Culture  of  Poverty"  must  be 
attacked  and  destroyed  where  It  Is,  and  not 
elsewhere. 

Many  Slum  Residents  Want  To  Help  Them- 
selves. — There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that 
given  the  right  kind  of  opportunity,  the  mo- 
tivation for  self-help  is  present  in  many 
ghetto  reeldents: 

One  organization  has  opened  up  more  than 
2.000  in-the-ghetto  jobs  for  local  residents. 
adding  some  $10,000,000  to  earned  income. 
The  same  leadership  fias  opened  up  chain 
store  marketing  opportunities  for  more  than 
a  dozen  indigenous  industries,  adding  still 
more  fobs. 

A  fob  placement  service  developed  by  un- 
employed men  has  placed  more  than  500  un- 
employed persons  in  jobs  in  a  year  and  a 
half  of  operation,  and  has  developed  a  com- 
munity spirit  that  helps  to  keep  them  there. 

A  teruint's  union  of  slum  residents  has 
achieved  a  precedent-setting  maintenance 
contract  with  a  major  slum  landlord  and  is 
nouj  forming  a  tenant's  cooperative  to  own 
and  rehabilitate  the  buildings. 

An  inner  city  housing  agency  has  already 
established  small  entrepreneurs  as  general 
building  contractors. 

A  community  organisation  leader  reports 
up  to  twenty  mothers  of  children  with  high 
school  or  better  education  could  take  jobs 
that  are  available  now.  leaving  the  welfare 
rolls,  if  only  an  adequate  day  nursery  could 
be  provided  in  the  community.  They  want 
to  break  free  from  dependency. 


It  woiild  be  wrong  to  assume  that  even  a 
majority  are  thus  motivated,  for  the  bitter 
frustration  of  limited  opportunity  has  con- 
tributed to  apathy  and  a  sense  of  futility. 
But  there  la  reason  to  rightly  hope  that 
when  a  community  is  organized,  and  signifi- 
cant gains  have  been  won,  and  light  begins 
to  come  through  opening  doors,  that  the  un- 
motivated will  move  toward  new  opportunity 
and  the  larger  liberty  it  presents. 

Slum  Communities  Have  an  Emerging 
Leadership. — Much  of  it  can  be  found  in 
the  existing  community  organizations.  To 
these  have  gravitated  the  angry;  the  dissatis- 
fied; those  in  the  community  who  want  and 
are  willing  to  work  for  change.  They  have 
been  learning  the  value  of  concerted  action. 
Individually,  they  may  have  felt  a  sense  of 
helplessness;  together,  things  have  begun 
to  happen.  Therein  lies  the  birth  of  hope, 
and  with  it,  the  motivation  to  fight  for  per- 
sonal and  community  betterment. 

The  community  organization  frequently 
begins  as  opposition  to  a  particular  injus- 
tice ...  to  project  grievances  forcibly  and 
unitedly  to  proper  authority.  It  can  be  a 
voice  in  all  matters  of  common  concern,  and 
a  rallying  point  to  the  concerned.  Its  lead- 
ership may  enter  upon  the  formation  of 
tenant  and  welfare  recipient  unions;  Job 
creation,  placement,  and  training.  In  these 
experiences,  there  is  the  Inevitable  develop- 
ment of  certain  management  skills,  and 
leadership  abilities.  With  the  restoration  of 
human  dignity  comes  the  responsible  be- 
haviour that  those  outside  the  ghetto  de- 
scribe as  what  they  would  like  to  see  rather 
than  violence  and  disorder. 

The  need  for  all  those  who  would  seek 
to  help  with  the  problems  of  personal  and 
community  renewal  in  the  slums,  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  working  with  angry 
people.  And  today,  the  best  leadership  is 
angry,  particularly  in  the  Negro  slums.  All 
they  see  of  us  is  certain  of  our  agents  .  .  . 
the  welfare  case  worker  .  .  .  the  local  squad 
car  .  .  .  the  precinct  captain.  These  figures 
of  authority  and  dominance  represent  white 
leadership  to  the  people  of  the  Negro  slums. 
They  are  often  all  that  they  know  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  opportunity. 

It  remains  a  real  question  to  what  degree 
we  can  successfully  work  with  the  hostile, 
angry  ones.  But  if  we  shrink  from  the  task, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  typically  suc- 
cessful American  business  executive,  were 
he  to  find  himself  in  the  circumstances  that 
confront  today's  resident  of  the  slums,  would 
be  the  angriest  man  of  them  all. 

The  real  and  potential  leaders  are  in  the 
slums.  They  are  intelligent,  and  at  times  bril- 
liant, even  If  uneducated.  It  Is  for  us  to 
identify  them,  and  establish  rapjjort,  to  the 
degree  that  we  can. 

The  lack  of  equity  by  owtiership. — A  major 
cause  for  the  failure  of  the  slum  resident  to 
assume  responsibility  in  his  neighborhood  Is 
that  he  owns  virtually  none  of  it.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  businesses  are  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  those  who  live  outside  the  area.  Rare- 
ly does  he  ever  own  the  place  where  he  lives. 
Such  money  as  passes  through  his  hands 
goes  largely  to  those  who  are  non-residents, 
eliminating  the  economic  advantage  to  the 
community  of  money  that  stays  where  it  Is 
expended,  at  least  for  some  duration. 

There  needs  to  be  a  significant  effort  by 
government  and  private  interests  to  make 
possible  the  experience  of  ownership  of  home 
and  business  to  the  ghetto  resident.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vital  part  in  any  major  renewal 
of  low  Income  areas  of  the  city. 

The  need  for  prii'ate  enterprise. — There  is 
a  growing  conviction,  voiced  by  both  gov- 
ernment spokesmen  and  those  who  represent 
the  private  sector,  that  it  Is  time  for  the 
creative  resources  of  private  enterprise  to  be 
brought  to  bear  effectively  upon  the  critical 
aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  slums. 
This  is  not  to  discount  the  necessity  of  gov- 
ernment Involvement  In  the  urban  crisis, 
particularly  In  the  massive  funding  required. 


But  the  new  direction  lies  In  the  establish- 
ment of  many  more  privately  Initiated,  ad- 
ministered, and  financed  projects,  backed  up 
by  government  financing  where  this  is  avail- 
able, particularly  In  the  areas  of  small  busi- 
ness loans,  and  housing  funds. 

The  private  agency  has  certain  distinct  ad- 
vantages. If  it  has  served  an  area  effectively. 
It  often  builds  up  a  reservoir  of  trust  that 
Is  not  always  accorded  by  the  slum  resident 
to  an  arm  of  government.  As  a  private 
agency,  it  Is  free  from  bureaucratic  pres- 
sures, political  Influences,  and  the  need  to 
abide  by  rulings  made  by  those  who  are  fre- 
quently far  removed  from  the  scene.  More- 
over, It  is  relieved  of  the  difficult  occasion 
of  being  asked  to  work  against  Itself,  as  can 
well  be  the  position  of  goverimient  In  work- 
ing with  slum  residents  and  their  problems. 

The  challenge  lies  in  whether  the  existing 
American  economic  system  of  free  enter- 
price  can  be  made  to  operate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  rather  than  have  Its  tech- 
nological advances  create  an  increasing  nimi- 
ber  of  casualties.  The  crisis  demands  the 
pulling  together  of  all  of  the  resources  and 
the  existing  knowledge  In  our  possession, 
plus  the  dynamic  of  significant  Innovation. 

IS  THISE   A   WORKABLE   PLAN? 

The  Community  Renewal  Society  Com- 
mends Toward  Responsible  Freedom. — "A 
program  to  channel  the  frustration  and  re- 
sentment of  the  slum  dweller  Into  avenues 
of  renewal  for  himself  and  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  lives,  and  that  will  encour- 
age him  to  grow  by  self  help  into  responsible 
freedom." 

The  Community  Renewal  Society,  formerly 
the  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society,  has 
been  helping  residents  of  the  inner  city  for 
85  years  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and  con- 
structive way  of  life.  We  have  dealt  with 
successive  waves  of  immigrants  from  various 
ethnic  backgrounds,  assisting  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  and  assimilation  by  the 
city.  The  low  incoTne  area  resident  of  today. 
Negro,  Spanish  speaking,  or  southern 
white,  is  largely  unadjusted,  unassimilated, 
and  made  to  feel  unwelcome. 

Through  a  variety  of  institutional  centers, 
and  the  funding  of  community  organiza- 
tions and  many  experimental  programs,  the 
Society  is  moving  to  encourage  these  resi- 
dents to  overcome  patterns  of  helpless  de- 
pendency. Our  current  operating  budget  for 
1967  is  approximately  $900,000,  and  is  com- 
mitted to  "renewing  the  metropolis  through 
faith  in  action".  While  maintaining  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Society  has  always  been  ecumenical  in 
outlook,  independent  in  its  operation,  and 
willing  to  close  ranks  with  all  those  who 
work  for  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  inner  city  people. 

THE   THINKING   BEHIND   THIS    PROGBAM 

CRS  is  committed  to  the  principle  that  all 
men  should  be  free,  and  that  in  this  larger 
liberty,  they  be  enabled  to  act  responsibly. 

CRS  believes  that  the  culture  of  poverty 
that  has  entrapped  generations  of  people  in 
helpless  dependency  patterns  must  be 
changed. 

CRS  is  certain  that  the  victims  of  the  sys- 
tem can  only  be  freed  as  they  develop  self 
reliance,  and  a  sense  of  community  in  the 
neighborhood. 

CRS  affirms  that  responsible  freedom  for 
the  slum  dweller  can  only  come  through  the 
locally  generated  motivation  that  group  or- 
ganization and  action  provides,  assisted  by 
outside  resources,  namely  funding  and  per- 
sonnel with  problem-solving  skills. 

HOW     WILL    TOWARD     RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM 
WORK? 

TTie  Community  Renewal  Society  proposes : 
To  stake  out  aa  area  of  the  inner  city 
where  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  are 
acute.  To  be  well  chosen.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  encompass  a  full  range  of  repre- 
sentative and  critical  needs,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  same  time.  It  must  be  small 
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enough  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  available  re- 
sources In  funding  and  personnel. 

To  engage  qualified  personnel  In  the  areas 
of  program  development,  planning  and  re- 
search, and  community  development,  th* 
latter  position  being  a  specialist  In  commu- 
nity organization  who  will  serve  as  project 
coordinator.  Three  additional  staff  special- 
ists win  be  sought  In  the  areas  of  raising 
earned  Income,  Improving  housing,  and  bet- 
tering training  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

To  work  for  stronger  community  organiza- 
tions that  can  provide  a  focal  point  for  prob- 
lems and  a  force  for  constructive  change. 
These  groups  will  be  assisted  by  the  staff 
specialist  and  by  the  funding  of  their  own 
staff  and  programs.  Here  lies  the  key  to  the 
rekindling  of  hope  for  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  community. 

To  form  four  community  resource  boards 
to  aid  in  the  solving  of  major  problems  that 
restrict  community  development.  Each  will 
be  composed  of  local  residents  who  live  daily 
with  the  problem;  a  second  group  who  are 
at  home  in  the  race  or  nationality  repre- 
sented In  the  site  area  but  who  have  them- 
selves achieved  responsible  freedom;  and  a 
third  group  of  outside  resource  persons  with 
the  particular  skills  needed  to  aid  in  solving 
the  kinds  of  problems  apt  to  be  encountered. 

The  resource  board  on  earned  Income  will 
originate  and  receive,  investigate,  refine,  and 
seek  activation  for  any  worthwhile  plan  to 
raise  the  Income  level  of  the  community.  Its 
efforts  will  likely  be  concentrated  on  attract- 
ing new  businesses,  offering  assistance  to 
existing  businesses,  the  creation  c^  new  Jobs, 
and  Job  placement.  Outside  resource  persons 
will  include  those  with  successful  experience 
In  finance,  manufacturing  and  distribution, 
retailing,  economic  and  community  planning, 
management  counsel,  corporation  law,  ac- 
counting. 

The  resource  board  on  housing  will  utilize 
every  available  means  to  improve  the  bous- 
ing situation  for  local  resldenU.  It  may  be 
expected  to  be  particularly  active  In  the  ac- 
quisition and  rehabUltatioa  of  slum  dwell- 
ings, new  construction,  negotiation  with 
slum  landlords,  and  the  encouragement  of 
home  ownership.  Outside  resource  persons 
will  Include  housing  developers,  real  estate 
brokers,  experts  on  government  bousing, 
building  contractois  and  tradean^n,  mort- 
gage specialists,  attorneys,  community 
planners. 

The  resource  board  on  training  and  educa- 
tion will  be  concerned  with  activating  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  Job  training,  and  to 
fill  in  educational  gaps,  working  particularly 
with  young  people  and  adults  whose  defi- 
ciencies limit  >3b  potential.  It  can  also  be 
expected  to  be  active  in  Improving  the  qiial- 
Ity  of  local  public  school  education,  and  in 
encouraging  greater  particlpatioii  by  parents 
in  Joint  responsibility  with  the  schools.  Out- 
side resource  persons  will  tnclode  industrial 
trainers,  remedial  work  spedalists  In  reading 
and  speech,  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers,  specialists  in  adult  education,  so- 
ciologists. University  level  educators,  experts 
in  parent-teacher  relationships. 

The  resource  board  on  legal  assistance  wtll 
be  active  in  helping  the  poor  of  the  site  azea 
with  those  problems  pecuUar  to  their  situa- 
tion, and  In  such  mann»  that  the  law  be- 
comes an  Instrument  f  c»'  social  change  rather 
than  suppression.  Funding  will  provide  for 
the  services  of  attorneys,  litigation  costs,  bail 
and  appeal  bonds.  Attention  will  be  focuaed 
on  maintaining  welfare  recipients'  rights, 
housing  code  violations,  and  the  defense  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  leg^  counsel.  Out- 
side resource  persons  will  include  attorneys. 
Jurists,  and  legUlators. 

To  offer  supplementary  resources  in  the 
form  of  funding  to  provide  for  consultants, 
researeh,  and  eTahistlan  at  tbc  developing 
program  and  Its  resiilts. 
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In  essence.  Toward  Responsible  Freedom, 
at  work  In  the  site  area  will : 

Set  up  the  necessary  problem  solving  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  the  major  Ills  that  are 
present,  as  seen  by  local  residents.  The  Com- 
munity Renewal  Society  la  convinced  that 
when  those  who  live  daily  with  the  prob- 
lems are  brought  together  with  those  who 
have  skills  in  the  solution  of  such  problems, 
they  will  be  solved. 

Bring  the  creative  talents  of  private  enter- 
prise to  bear  on  the  critical  problems  facing 
slum  residents.  Privately  initiated,  adminis- 
tered, and  financed,  it  will  make  use  of  gov- 
ernment funding  where  this  is  available,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  housing  and  small 
business  loans. 

THE   UNIQUENESS    OF   TOWARD   BESPONSIBLE 
FREEDOM 

1.  The  extensive  involvement  of  local  resi- 
dents in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems — 
the  program  will  evolve  out  of  their  needs 
as  they  see  them. 

2.  The  Resource  Board  concept,  bringing 
together  local  residents  tvith  those  who  have 
the  skills  necessary  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems. 

3.  A  coordinated  attack  mounted  on  all 
of  the  major  problems  of  a  given  area  at  the 
same  time. 

4.  The  provision  for  the  engagement  of 
planning  consultants,  researchers,  and  an 
independent  evaluation  of  results. 

THE  ROLE  op  THE  COMMUNITT   RENEWAL 

Bocirrr 

The  most  significant  role  of  the  Society 
in  Toward  Responsible  Freedom  will  be  as 
an  agent  of  interaction.  With  85  years  ex- 
perience in  work  among  low  income  resi- 
dents of  Chicago,  the  Society  has  deep  roots 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  live  in  poverty, 
and  has  their  respect  and  confidence.  At  the 
same  time.  It  has  maintained  excellent  re- 
lationships with  the  community  of  talent 
who  are  represented  particularly  in  its  Board 
of  Directors,  Its  Volunteer  Training  Pro- 
grams, and  In  local  church  congregations. 
With  a  foot  in  both  campe.  It  becocnes  pos. 
sible  to  be  effective  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween two  groups  who  are  presently  not  en- 
gaged In  meaningful  conversation:  the  low 
income  residents  and  those  who  possess  the 
skills  needed  in  helping  them  to  solve  their 
problems. 

The  Society  sees  itself  as 

An  intermediary — bringing  the  poor  to- 
gether with  businessmen,  ediicators,  attor- 
neys, and  others  who  can  assist  in  the  process 
of  self-help. 

A  catalyst — whose  presence  is  necessary  to 
Insure  the  right  kind  of  reaction. 

A  broker — ^who  can  see  that  tboee  who 
have  talent  and  skin  to  offer  can  be  brought 
into  touch  with  those  whose  desire  and  need 
for  these  things  is  acute. 

BXSEAECK,   PLANNING    AND   EVALUATIOIT 

Under  an  Associate  Director  of  Research 
and  Planning,  the  Society  plans  to  carry  for- 
ward a  program  that  will  engage  competent 
and  Independently  based  research  and 
planning  perscMinel,  preferably  at  the  Uni- 
versity level,  and  representing  a  variety  of 
academic  disciplines.  They  may  be  expected 
to  assist  In  the  selection  of  the  site  area  and 
a  control  group;  in  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment ol  prograsos:  and  In  a  final  evalua- 
tion of  significant  results. 

This  appears  to  be  a  vital  necessity  If  the 
fijidings  of  this  project  viewed  as  experi- 
mental social  and  economic  research  are  to 
have  validity  and  application  elsewhere. 

PWTr.TMTKAST     COALS     VOB    THS     Bm     AREA 

Based  on  objectives  as  they  are  presently 
conceived,  the  Society  would  look  for  the 
frflowlng  ia  the  way  of  measurable  results 
after  sereral  years  of  operation: 

1.  Broader  based,  wen  staffed,  vigorous 
coduxHinity  orgaslzatioiis,  due  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  CRS  Stan  specialist,  and  the 


funding   of   local   community   organization 
staff  and  programs. 

2.  Significant  improvement  in  the  average 
income  of  resident  families,  and  favorable 
change  in  regard  to  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. 

3.  A  major  upgrading  of  housing  In  the 
area  through  acquisition  and  rehabilitation, 
stronger  tenant  unions,  efficient  housing 
code  enforcement,  a  rise  in  home  ownership, 
and  new  construction. 

4.  Better  educational  and  training  oppor- 
tunities in  quality  and  quantity,  and  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  public  education 
through  programs  with  teachers  and  parents 
in  the  community. 

5.  A  new  respect  for  law  and  order  as  resi- 
dents come  to  see  the  law  as  being  more 
often  on  their  side  as  a  constructive  force 
for  social  change. 

6.  Attitudinal  changes  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal worth,  the  future  of  the  local  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  larger  society,  assisting  in 
the  elimination  of  apathy,  frustration,  de- 
pendency, and  violence  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing protest. 

IT    SUCCESSFUL,    HOW    FAR    CAN    TOWARD 
RESPONSIBLE    FREEDOM     GO? 

Alone,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  eliminate 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  blight  In  the 
renewal  of  Chicago.  Successful  as  a  pioneer- 
ing venture,  with  carefully  validated  results, 
it  can  be  expected  to  stimulate  a  massive  re- 
thinking and  restructuring  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental and  private  programs,  not  only 
for  Chicago,  but  for  other  troubled  urban 
areas  In  the  nation. 

A    PRANK    WORD    ABOUT    THE    UU'I'ICULTT 

The  failure  of  most  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  blight,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  has  been  the  Inability 
to  get  the  people  themserres  deeply  involved 
in  the  process  of  self-help. 

Can  we  work  creatively  with  those  who  are 
frustrated  and  therefore  hostile? 

Can  apathy  and  dependency  he  overcome 
by  the  offering  of  new  hope? 

Can  people  trappeiin  helpless  dependency, 
even  with  assistance,  be  enabled  to  become 
free? 

No  one  can  be  sure  of  the  answers.  How- 
ever, we  do  believe  that  Toward  Responsible 
Freedom  has  an  pv^^npTit;  chance  for  success, 
and  merits  a  trial  for  its  potential  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  in  how  to  deal  with  a 
grave  crisis. 

A     PBANK     WOSD     ABOTTT    THE    RISK 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom  Is  committed 
to  the  principle  of  allowing  people  to  think 
and  deckle  for  themselves.  ResponslbfHty  in 
management  of  affairs,  personal  and  bustness, 
can  only  come  through  experterice.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  afl  of  the  decisions  made 
by  developing  leadership  In  community  orga- 
nizations will  always  be  either  right  or  wise. 
The  freedom  of  choice,  even  if  wrongly  ex- 
ercised, is  vital  to  the  gaining  of  true  incte- 
pendence. 

We  ask  that  our  friends  who  will  support  us 
in  this  program  assiime  this  risk  with  as  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  development  of 
lepoQsible  freedom  for  the  slum  dwcDer. 

AN    APPEAL     FOR    COMMTTMEWT 

If  Toward  Responsible  Freedom  is  to  be 
successful  in  Its  aim  to  involve  local  residents 
In  the  solution  of  their  own  problems,  who 
with  the  skilled  assistance  of  resource  boards 
will  mount  a  coordinated  attack  on  all  the 
major  problems  of  an  ares,  funding  of  the 
program  by  foundations,  business  corpora- 
tions, and  Individuals  is  vitally  necessary. 
It  is  here  that  you  may  play  a  part  In  a  vital 
decisicm.  By  sharing  financially,  you  con- 
tribute to  making  democracy  work  for  the 
ghetto  resident  as  well;  he  who  presently  is 
denied  through  circomstances  much  of  Its 
benefits. 
There  is  no  program  that  Is  more  firmly 
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In  line  with  the  American  tradition  than 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom.  It  relies  upon 
the  democratic  process  to  ultimately  find  the 
best  solution  to  mutually  felt  needs.  It  seeks 
to  develop  the  motivation  and  initiative  for 
self-help,  rather  than  to  encourage  patterns 
of  helpless  dependency.  It  offers  counsel  and 
funding  only  where  organized  groups  and 
Individuals  cannot  make  it  alone,  and  then 
at  their  own  request.  It  can  provide  the 
means  whereby  the  seething  and  repressed 
energies  of  thousands  of  the  disadvantaged 
can  be  utilized  to  purposeful  and  construc- 
tive advantage. 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom  will  need 
more  than  money  from  business  and  pro- 
fessional sources.  This  program  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  extensive  application  of 
managerial  and  technical  skills,  largely 
volunteer,  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
the  slums.  Through  the  resource  boards, 
these  manifold  talents  will  become  available 
to  the  site  community,  mediated  by  the 
Community  Renewal  Society. 

We  believe  that  Toward  Responsible  Free- 
dom is  more  than  Just  one  more  well  mean- 
ing program.  There  are  programs  that  have 
been  Inclined  to  treat  the  symptoms  of  i>cv- 
erty  and  blight.  TRF  will  get  at  the  root  of 
the  disease:  the  absence  of  community,  and 
the  inertia  and  frustration  that  precludes 
the  seeking  and  accepting  of  responsibility 
by  the  slumdweller. 

Some  programs,  some  urban  renewal  plans 
in  particular  have  had  a  dlsunifylng  effect 
on  the  community  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
change  for  the  better — TRF  will  engender 
a  sense  of  community  through  the  experi- 
ence of  effective  power  exercised  in  com- 
munity organization  for  the  Improvement 
of  living  conditions. 

Most  programs  have  usually  depended  on 
outside  money  and  outside  management — 
TRP  win  require  outside  resources,  but  will 
seek  the  development  of  indigenous  com- 
munity leadership  to  manage  Its  programs. 

Many  programs  have  tended  to  create  de- 
pendency with  its  attendent  bitterness  and 
frustration — TRP  will  encourage  independ- 
ence In  thought  and  action,  a  vital  essential 
In  Individual  responsibility. 

Other  programs  have  provided  practical 
help  to  the  motivated — TRP  will  seek  to 
provide  and  inspire  a  much  needed  response 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  the  urmiotlvated. 

Every  Indication  that  we  have  as  an  ex- 
perienced agency  suggests  that  the  restle.ss 
energies  of  the  ghettos  can  no  longer  be 
contained.  The  dictated  solution  by  an  out- 
side authority  is  not  acceptable.  The  day  for 
hoping  that  the  welfare  recipient  is  both 
satisfied  and  duly  grateful  Is  past.  It  Is  time 
to  make  a  move  Toward  Responsible  Free- 
dom. Win  you  close  ranks  with  us,  and  help 
Initiate  a  march  in  a  new  direction? 


TO  SAVE  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  agonizing  experiences  we  have 
faced  this  summer  has  been  the  outbreak 
of  violence  in  our  cities.  However,  this 
violence  has  accentuated  the  public  focus 
on  the  problems  that  are  facing  the  cities 
and  made  the  public  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties In  solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  Richard  Kleeman,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, has  recently  completed  an  ll-part 
series  entitled  "To  Save  Our  Cities."  In 
this  series  Mr.  Kleeman  examined  the 
major  problems  with  which  the  city  must 
cope  and  demonstrates  the  interrelation- 
ship of  these  problems  and  their  com- 
plexity. 

Mr.  Kleeman  indicates  that  the  politi- 
cal fragmentation  which  has  occurred  in 
the  metropolitan  areas  is  in  itself  a  prob- 
lem. The  suburbs  attempt  to  create  an 


economic  and  racial  homogeniety  within 
their  borders.  This,  of  course,  has  repur- 
cussions  in  the  older  city  as  it  is  given 
the  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  minorities. 

Mr.  Kleeman  indicates  that  the  most 
important  issue  now  facing  the  city  is 
one  of  organization  and  development  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  now  plaguing  the  cities  can 
be  attributed  to  the  unplanned  sprawl 
that  occurred  after  World  War  II.  To 
avoid  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
these  problems,  planning  for  the  future 
must  be  instituted.  However,  plans  for 
regional  development  require  cooperation 
among  units  of  government  in  the  region 
and  this  can  only  come  about  when  the 
officials  realize  that  their  community  has 
a  stake  in  the  betterment  of  the  whole 
region. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  existence  of 
cities,  as  Mr.  Kleeman  points  out  is  to 
provide  choice  for  the  residents: 

Choices  of  where  and  how  to  live,  learn, 
work,  relax,  and  worship;  choices  of  whom 
to  see  and  whom  to  avoid;  choices  of  where  to 
go.  how  to  get  there  and  what  to  see  and  do 
there, 

Mr.  Kleeman  notes  that  our  policies 
have  in  fact  restricted  choice  and  there- 
fore restricted  the  reasons  for  having 
cities.  He  states: 

But  if  these  choices  are  artificially  re- 
stricted— by  poverty,  by  poor  schools  in  poor 
nelghtxirhoods  with  poor  housing,  by  lack 
of  jobs,  by  outmoded  transportation  methods, 
by  racial  segregation,  open  or  subtle — if  these 
conditions  take  hold  and  worsen,  cities  have 
lost  their  prime  reason  for  being. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  an  indict- 
ment against  our  present  efforts  in  the 
urban  field.  We  must  continue  with  our 
present  programs  and  offer  additional 
ones  that  encourage  a  revitalization  of 
"the  city"  where  choice,  not  lack  of  it, 
is  the  prime  reason  for  settling  there. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  mes- 
sage contained  in  this  series  of  articles,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pboblems  To  Face:  CrrrES  Need  Help  To  Be 
Places  of  Choice 

(Edftor's  Note. — In  this  series  of  articles, 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Staff  Correspondent 
Richard  P.  Kleeman  will  present  a  national 
overview  of  the  crucial  problems  facing  the 
United  States  cities  and  the  efforts  being 
made  to  solve  them.) 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — Cities  are  great  places 
to  visit,  but  over  135  million  of  us  live  here. 

By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  250  million 
of  us  living  in  large  and  small  American 
cities  and  their  suburbs. 

Fine  and  lofty  things  have  been  said  about 
cities: 

"Men  come  together  in  cities  In  order  to 
live;  they  remain  together  in  order  to  live 
the  good  life,"  Aristotle  said,  in  an  excess  of 
blissful  optimism  probably  traceable  to  his 
never  having  had  to  negotiate  the  Hennepin- 
Lyndale  Ijottleneck. 

President  Johnson  has  declared: 

"The  city  Is  a  community  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  man.  It  Is  a  place  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  man's  most  urgent  needs  and  his 
highest  aspirations.  It  is  an  instrument  for 
the  advance  of  civilization." 

Some  less-than-lofty  things  are  said  about 
our  cities,  too. 


"Most  central  cities  already  are  deep  in 
trouble  with  problems  they  have  neither 
the  money  nor  the  authority  to  cure — most 
of  them  problems  that  call  for  major  re- 
building and  or  restructuring."  declared  a 
p.inel  of  33  "urbanists."  including  Minneap- 
olis Major  Arthur  Naftalin,  not  long  ago. 

"They  are  deep  in  problems  concerned  with 
slums,  traffic,  parking,  sprawl,  ugliness,  hous- 
ing; with  recreation  needs;  with  air  and 
water  pollution;  with  overtaxation  and  un- 
dertaxation.  '  the  panel  added. 

Some  of  those  problems — added  to  th.it 
of  a  violent,  lawless  minority — boiled  over 
earlier  tins  month  in  riots  in  more  than  a 
score  of  cities,  Minneapolis  among  them. 

The  late  Stephen  Currier,  a  philanthropist 
whose  deep  concern  over  the  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can cities  led  him  to  form  Urban  America, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  of  service  to 
those  who  would  make  cities  more  livable, 
outlined  their  troubles  in  these  words: 

"Their  air  is  polluted;  pure  water  is  in 
short  supply;  transportation  in  and  out  is 
increasingly  difficult  and  exasperating; 
housing  is  not  being  built  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  current  needs:  major  recrea- 
tion facilities  are  far  from  population  centers, 
yet,  remote  as  they  are,  are  overcrowded. 

"More  and  more  people  are  crowding  into 
the  metropolitan  areas;  white  families  con- 
tinue to  flee  central  cities  to  open  space, 
single-family  housing  and  better  schools  in 
the  suburbs.  Their  places  in  the  city  are 
taken  by  nonwhite  and  lower-income 
families.  The  central  cities  are  being  called 
upon  to  supply  an  ever-increasing  number 
and  variety  of  special  and  expensive  services 
and  facilities," 

Harvard  economist  John  P.  Kaln  calls  it 
"selective  depopulation"  of  central  city  areas 
that  leaves  behind  the  aged,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poor  and  the  Negro. 

The  trend,  says  Kain,  results  in  an  em- 
ployment decline  that  has  "aggravated  old 
problems  and  created  new  ones  for  central 
city  governments." 

If  cities  present  such  grievous  problems, 
why  do  so  many  people  flock  to  live  in  or  near 
them? 

The  simplest  answer  probably  lies  In  one 
word:  choices. 

Cities  mean  choice — or  should. 

Choices  of  where  and  how  to  live,  learn, 
work,  relax  and  worship;  choices  of  whom  to 
see  and  whom  to  avoid;  choices  of  where  to 
go,  how  to  get  there  and  what  to  see  and  do 
there. 

But  If  these  choices  are  artificially  re- 
stricted— by  poverty,  by  i>oor  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods  with  poor  housing,  by  lack 
of  Jobs,  outmoded  transp)ortation  systems, 
by  racial  segregation,  open  or  subtle — if  these 
conditions  take  hold  and  worsen,  cities  have 
lost  their  prime  reason  for  being. 

And,  far  worse,  they  explode  Into  violence. 

It  is  a  trled-and-true  device,  when  tirging 
some  course  of  action,  to  say  that  a  situation 
stands  at  a  crossroads. 

When  he  wanted  the  department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  created, 
as  It  was  in  1965,  President  Johnson  said, 
"This  is  truly  the  time  of  decision  for  the 
American  city." 

When  he  wanted  the  ambitious  "model 
cities"  legislation  passed,  as  It  was  in  1966, 
the  President  again  perceived  a  crossroads: 

"We  know  that  cities  can  stimulate  the 
best  In  man,  and  aggravate  the  worst,"  he 
said. 

"We  know  the  convenience  of  city  life,  and 
its  paralysis.  We  know  Its  promise,  and  its 
dark  foreboding. 

"What  we  may  only  dimly  perceive  Is  the 
gravity  of  the  choice  before  us.  Shall  we  make 
our  cities  livable  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity? Or  shall  we,  by  timidity  and  neglect, 
damn  them  to  fester  and  decay?" 

But  the  undersecretary  of  the  new  Cabinet 
agency,  Dr.  Robert  Wood,  former  political 
science  chairman  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of   Technology   believes   the   current  period, 
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until  the  1970s,  actually  offers  American 
cities  a  brief  and  untisual  opportunity  for 
breath-catching  and  policy-planning. 

The  post-World  War  II  "baby  crop"  Is  by 
now  housed — not  always  well-housed,  but 
adequately,  for  the  most  part,  Wood  says. 
Not  until  the  1970b  will  the  flood  of  the  baby 
crop  from  that  baby  crop  be  upon  us,  press- 
ing for  places  In  our  cities. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  our 
strategy  before  the  flood  tide  hits  in  1970," 
Wood  says.  "Then  the  problem  of  complete 
rebuilding  begins. 

"We  have  a  couple  of  years  to  decide  how 
we  want  to  build  a  predominantly  urban 
country." 

Some  of  the  chief  problems  besetting  the 
American  city  before  the  coming  of  that  flood 
tide,  and  the  Ideas  advanced  to  attack  them, 
will  be  discussed  In  forthcoming  articles  in 
this  series. 

Stxtdents  Describe  Major  City  Problems 

Fbom  Own  Experience 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — "Today  we  develop  the 
crisis,"  explained  the  attractive  young  woman 
city  planner,  turned  summertime  teacher, 
as  she  prepared  to  confront  her  unusual 
seminar  of  teen-agers. 

The  setting  was  a  suburban  Virginia  co- 
educational private  school — exclusive,  expen- 
sive and  predominantly  white  during  the 
school  year. 

But  this  summer  seminar — on  problems  of 
cities  In  general  and  Washington  In  particu- 
lar— was  different: 

Open  to  selected,  bright  9th  and  10th 
graders  from  local  schools.  It  Included  among 
Its  dozen  participants  nine  Negroes  (more 
than  the  school  sees  all  winter).  There  also 
were  two  white  boys  and  a  girl  of  apparently 
mixed  parentage. 

When  the  young  seminar  leader  asked  her 
teen-aged  flock  to  help  her  list  major  city 
problems  on  the  blackboard,  she  was  calling 
on  a  group  predominantly  from  central 
Washington,  where  the  public  schools  are  91 
per  cent  Negro. 

Some  traveled  an  hour  or  more  to  get  to 
the  seminar,  for  which  their  school  counselors 
had  picked  them.  Many  required  total 
scholarships. 

The  two  white  boys  came  from  a  city  area — 
Georgetown — and  a  suburb — Chevy  Chase — 
that  are  overwhelmingly  white. 

Yet  among  this  dozen  youngsters  the  visi- 
tor seemed  to  sense  a  rare  spirit  of  camara- 
derie, even  In  the  seminar's  early  days. 

"Troublemaker,  aren't  you?"  a  white  youth 
jibed  at  a  larger  Negro  bcry.  In  response  to 
some  boyish  boast.  But  the  name-calling  ob- 
viously was  In  a  warm  boy-to-boy  tone,  and 
racial  differences  were.  If  not  forgotten,  at 
least  well  submerged. 

This  unusual  group  of  13,  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  In  unusual  surroundings  proceeded 
to  help  Its  leader  compile  a  list  of  city  Ills 
which,  while  they  spoke  of  the  Washington 
they  knew,  would  be  applicable  in  some 
degree  to  most  urban  communities. 

"Taking  care  of  people  who  live  In  pov- 
erty," called  out  Oscar,  a  Negro,  to  head  the 
list  of  "major  problems." 

"Lack  of  education,"  put  in  Mike,  one  of 
the  two  whites.  "Either  people  don't  care  to 
go  to  school  or  they  haven't  had  the  chance." 

"Segregation"  went  up  on  the  board  at  the 
suggestion  of  Darlene,  a  Negro,  followed  by 
"better  understanding  between  jxillce  and 
the  community,"  from  Lorenzo,  also  black. 

"The  cost  of  houses  Is  high  In  Washing- 
ton," put  In  Deborah,  a  Negro,  voicing  a  fact 
only  relatively  more  true  here  than  any- 
where else.  Then  came  a  Negro  boy  with  one 
problem  other  cities  are  happy  to  leave  to 
Washington:  "home  rule." 

"We  don't  have  a  government  of  our  own, 
and  If  we  did,  we'd  be  able  to  solve  some  of 
the  ptroblems  we  have  now,"  this  yotmgster 
explained,  with  a  iaitti  some  cities  might 
consider  misplaced. 


One  of  the  farthest-traveling  Negro  girls 
from  central  Washington  sang  out  "trans- 
portation," adding,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"just  think  about  getting  out  here." 

Then  In  rapid  succession,  a  Negro  girl 
contributed  "co-operation"  and  "justice,"  a 
Negro  boy  added  "health — VI5."  and  the  girl 
who  seemed  of  mixed  parentage  threw  in 
"danger  In  the  ghetto,"  which  went  up  on  the 
board  as  "crime." 

"How  about  what  we  do  with  things  and 
people  we  leave  behind — old  people  and 
waste?"  asked  the  seminar  leader,  and  "wel- 
fare' and  "waste  disposal"  found  their  some- 
what more  delicate  way  to  the  list. 

Later,  apparently  as  afterthoughts,  "gov- 
ernment finance,"  "conservation"  and  "pop- 
ulation growth"  were  added  and  the  board 
was  filled. 

"Hey,  are  there  things  that  are  no  problem? 
Is  there  anything  going  all  right?"  the 
seminar  leader  aslied. 

The  group  fell  almost  silent.  One  Negro 
youth  mumbled,  without  conviction,  that 
perhaps  Washington  has  enough  diversified 
music  and  entertainment  from  Its  many 
radio  and  television  stations,  movie  theaters 
and  concert  halls. 

Five  weeks  later,  this  unusual  group  held 
"final  exercises"  and  presented  before  proud- 
ly watching  parents  the  recommendations 
for  better  cities  they  will  send  to  respon- 
sible local  officials.  A  sampling  of  their  many 
proposals : 

Apartment  houses  with  shopping  centers 
on  middle  floors,  equidistant  from  top-  and 
bottom-story  residents,  and  recreation  space 
on  the  roof. 

Children's  recreation  areas  with  space  set 
aside  for  parents  and  for  quiet  play,  "for 
anyone  who  wants  solitude." 

Reducing  crime  by  having  more  "Judges 
taking  fewer  vacations." 

Improving  police-community  relations  by 
hiring  more  "indigenous"  officers  to  ptatrol 
their  own  neighborhoods. 

Hh-lng  the  unemployed  to  clean  up  slums, 
"thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone."  and 
using  computers  "to  match  Jobs  with  the 
jobless." 

In  schools,  "teachers  should  stop  talking 
alKJut  what  this  school  was  like  before  in- 
tegration." 

Also  out  of  the  seminar  may  come  a  deci- 
sion by  the  school  to  offer  a  city  problems 
course  to  Its  regular  school -year  students, 
who  surely  will  have  less  firsthand  knowl- 
edge to  share  than  did  this  rare  group  of 
summer  seminarians. 

Ex-Senatob    Douglas    Says:    "Sttburbs    Usx 
Laws  To  Keep  Out  Poor" 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  "hottest  issue  in 
America  today,"  says  a  white-haired  former 
senator  who  knows  a  hot  issue  from  18  years 
of  experience  with  them,  is  the  "Iron  band" 
residential  suburbs  have  clamped  around 
cities. 

Their  aim  Is  simply  to  keep  out  the  city's 
poor — whom  they  equate,  not  too  accurately, 
with  Negroes,  says  Paul  Douglas,  the  former 
Illinois  Democratic  senator  who,  at  75,  lost 
that  job  and  Is  tackling  a  new  one. 

Douglas,  named  by  President  Johnson  to 
head  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  thinks  It  "highly  desirable"  that 
suburbs  take  on  at  lea£t  a  50,000  popula- 
tion— where  It's  one-quarter. 

"The  main  mass  of  poverty  Is  outside  our 
metropolitan  areas,"  Douglas  declares. 

Nevertheless,  racial  and  Income  restric- 
tions compound  an  already  massive  housing 
problem. 

Undeniably  the  nation  has  been  better 
housed  since  passage  of  the  periodically- 
amended  1937  housing  act:  more  than  636,000 
low-income  families  are  in  public  housing, 
with  230,000  more  units  on  the  way.  and 
nearly  15  million  private  one-family  homes 
and  1.1  Doilhon  muitlple-dweUing  units  have 


been  built  under  various  federal-help  pro- 
grams. 

In  1949  Congress  declared  Its  goal,  in  pass- 
ing a  revised  housing  act,  to  be  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Yet  the  1960  census  found  one  housing 
unit  of  every  14  without  running  water,  one 
out  of  eight  without  a  flush  toilet.  One- 
third  of  the  homes  owned  by  Negroes  and 
nearly  half  of  those  they  rented  were  labeled 
substandard. 

"Some  4  million  urban  families,"  President 
Johnson  said  last  year,  "live  in  homes  of  such 
disrepair  as  to  violate  decent  housing  stand- 
ards."       > 

Add  to  this  the  expected  population  in- 
creases fon  cities  and  surrounding  areas,  re- 
sulting froin  people's  moving  from  country 
to  city,  and  you  find  that  by  the  year  2000 
we'll  need  68  million  new  housing  units — 10 
million  more  than  we  have  now. 

"We're  going  to  need  2  to  2I2  million  new 
housing  units  a  year  until  2000."  says  Doug- 
las. "And  we've  never  built  more  than  1.6 
million  a  year." 

Douglas  believes  "the  central  problem"  Is 
to  get  construction  volume  up  by  getting 
costs  down.  While  his  commission  report  next 
year  may  offer  specific  suggestions,  Douglas 
today  is  not  ready  to  discuss  implications  of 
tills  need  for  lower-cost  housing  for  en- 
trenched "featherbeddlng"  practices  of  con- 
struction trade  unions. 

But  he  Is  convinced  that  for  the  one-sixth 
of  the  population  with  annual  Incomes  un- 
der 83,300,  housing  cannot  be  buUt  or  made 
livable  without  subsidy.  Another  8  per  cent 
with  Incomes  between  $3,300  and  $4,300  are 
"on  the  fringes  of  poverty"  and  will  need 
some  degree  of  public  help  to  obtain  decent 
housing,  Douglas  believes. 

But  he  Is  convinced  that  for  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  population  with  annual  in- 
comes below  $4,300 — those  In  poverty  or  on 
its  fringe — there  will  always  have  to  be  some 
government  subsidy,  full  or  partial.  In  build- 
ing new  housing  or  remodeling  the  old. 

For  people  of  relatively  high  income — 
above  $7,500  a  year — who  depend  on  the 
private  housing  market,  Douglas  believes 
there  must  be  new  economies  of  space — 
such  as  the  "cluster**  idea  of  several  bouses 
or  apartments  built  around  a  large  conv- 
mon  recreation  or  park  area. 

The  nation's  housing  needs  continue  to  be 
the  subject  of  constant  legislative  tinkering. 

Running  through  talk  about  housing  dur- 
ing the  Riblcoff  hearings  on  cities  last  fall 
was  the  theme  of  promoting  home-owner- 
ship, even  among  the  poor.  Sen.  Joseph  Tyd- 
ings,  D-Md.,  Is  developing  a  bill  to  make  it 
possible  for  public  housing  tenants  whose 
income  increases  to  remain  and  buy  their 
homes — instead  of  being  forced  out. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy,  R-IU.,  together  with 
all  35  other  Senate  Republicans,  Is  sponsor- 
ing a  national  home  ownership  foundation 
bill  whose  merits — especially  as  a  help  to 
the  very  poor — are  being  questioned. 

It  leans  Importantly  on  the  private  sector 
and  creates  a  national  foundation  to  sell 
bonds  to  the  public,  reloanlng  the  proceeds, 
through  local  non-profit  groups,  to  help  low- 
Income  home-buyers  meet  Interest  pay- 
ments. Technical  help  also  would  go  to  com- 
munity housing  groups. 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  D-N.Y.,  also  has  a 
complex  propoeal  aimed  at  combining  pri- 
vate capital  with  government  incentives  to 
get  an  increasing  supply  of  new  or  remodeled 
low-rent  housing. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  D-Mlnn.,  besides 
sponsoring  the  1967  administration  fair 
housing  legislation,  has  introduced  a  pair  of 
bills  aimed  at  increastrig  the  supply  of  hous- 
ing for  people  of  low  and  moderate  income. 
One  measure  v/ould  assist  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions In  the  housing  field;  another  would 
make  mortgage  Insurance  available  to  home- 
buyers  of  moderate  means. 

Looking  toward  making  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  costly,  clo«e-m  city  land,  the 
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33  urban  experts  who  met  recently  to  discuss 
the  city  of  the  future  concluded: 

"Whether  we  Hke  It  or  not.  most  urban 
growth  In  the  next  30  years  will  have  to  be 
up.  not  out." 

They  attributed  this  both  to  the  relative 
efficiency,  economy  and  speed  of  vertical 
transportation  (elevators)  In  contrast  to 
horizontal  movement,  and  to  the  fact  that 
"building  up"  makes  multiple  use  of  scarce 
urban  land. 

"Just  ^cause  land  has  been  used  once  for 
a  railroad  yard  Is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be 
used  again  for  a  sports  arena  or  an  office 
building  or  an  apartment — or  all  three,"  said 
the  experts. 

(This  same  aim  of  getting  the  most  use 
out  of  high-priced  city  land  underlies  the 
new  emphasis  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  on  using  air-space  above,  below,  or 
alongside  new  space-eating  freeways — for 
schools,  shops,  offices  and  housing.) 


CrrT  RiNEWAi.  Robs  Poor  To  Aro   Rich, 

Carries  Sat 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washinctok,  D.C. — No  one  who  has  seen 
Minneapolis'  Gateway  Center,  and  can  re- 
member what  It  replaces,  should  have  much 
trouble  understanding  what  urban  renewal 
means,  or  why  It  stirs  controversy. 

This  program  of  federal  dollars  to  help  In 
clearing  or  face-lifting  of  blighted  city  neigh- 
borhoods has  spread  widely  since  Congress 
authorized  It  in  1949. 

Renewal  prograuns  are  in  effect  In  all  states 
but  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  En- 
velopment (HUD). 

A  survey  last  year  by  three  national  groups 
concerned  with  cities  showed  that  441  cities 
In  44  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
$3.5  billion  In  federal  urban  renewal  funds 
under  contract  or  reserved,  with  applications 
pending  for  $1.3  billion  more. 

These  same  cities  reported  planning  re- 
quests for  $8  billion  more  for  renewal  proj- 
ects through  197fl.  probably  more  than  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  provide. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  you  or  anyone  else 
that  these  efforts  have  remade  the  face  of 
America,"  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver 
said  recently,  of  HUD's  housing  and  renewal 
programs,  "but  we  are,  I  think,  on  the  way  to 
remaking  It." 

Yet  this  program  that  has  done  away  with 
many  a  Skid  Row  in  cities  across  the  coun- 
try baa  not  been  without  its  severe  critics. 

Some  have  called  It  heartless  for  displac- 
ing thoxisands  of  poor  persons  without  pro- 
viding them  with  replacement  housing  at 
renta  they  can  afford.  Relocation  allowances 
and  services  were  added  to  the  program  to 
meet  this  criticism. 

Objectors  also  have  called  renewal  a  hlgh- 
co6t  program  to  benefit  a  few — those  wealthy 
enough  to  live  In  new.  high-towered  down- 
town apartments  or  influential  and  affluent 
enough  to  own  downtown  businesses,  shops 
or  real  estate.  Many  of  the  latter,  it  has  been 
claimed,  wouldn't  live  within  a  clty-mlle  of 
the  downtown  they  want  renewed,  and  flee 
nightly  to  their  suburban  strongholds. 

Civil  rights  groups  have  contended  that 
urban  renewal  ought  to  be  called  "Negro  re- 
moval" for  the  number  of  nonwhltes  it  has 
uprooted  in  many  big  cities. 

To  meet  some  of  these  objections,  the  em- 
phasis In  the  program  has  been  shifting  lately 
toward  providing  for  more  housing  for  low- 
or  middle-Income  tenants  and  less  luxury 
bousing  and  commercial  or  business  projects. 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  also  is 
beginning  to  claim  more  attention  than  total 
clearance,  followed  by  construction. 

Furthermore,  to  "glue"  together  the  many 
federal  help-to-clty  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  and  Congress  so  far  has 
modestly  financed  the  "model  cities"  pro- 
gram. 

In  Its  first  phase,  194  cities.  Including  Min- 
neapolis, made  proposals,  competing  for  $11 


million  In  planning  funds,  for  "total"  pro- 
grams of  attack  on  physical  and  human 
blight  in  their  most  rundown  neighborhoods. 
Renewal  was  included,  but  there  was  much 
more  besides. 

From  these  194.  half  or  more  are  likely  to 
be  selected  for  the  planning  grants  that  will 
enable  them  to  map  action  programs  of  new 
housing,  better  schools,  more  Jobs.  Improved 
welfare  services,  antipoverty,  health  and 
safety  programs — and  to  qualify  for  "extra" 
federal  dollars. 

These  supplemental  "demonstrations" 
grants,  which  could  amount  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  nonfederal  funds  required  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  program,  would  be.  in  a  sense, 
rewards  for  having  wrapped  up  the  entire 
program  in  a  single  package. 

Even  cities  that  do  not  ultimately  qualify 
for  "model  cities"  grants,  however,  are  likely 
to  have  benefited  from  the  self-examina- 
tion and  the  Joint  effort  of  city,  county, 
state  and  federal  agencies  that  the  pre- 
liminary planning  for  applications  entailed. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  "model  cities" 
approach  instantly  met  all  past  criticisms  of 
urban  renewal,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
some  civil-rights  groups  have  reservations 
about  this  program,  too,  even  before  It  fairly 
gets  off  the  ground. 

They  question  whether  this  broad-fronted 
attack  on  problems  of  rundown  neighbor- 
hoods may  not  make  of  them  simply  "gilded 
ghettos  ' — closing  the  door,  perhapvs  forever, 
on  hopes  for  genuinely  desegregated  living 
and  schooling. 

"Basically  Unequal" — Whites  Also  Hurt  by 

Segregation 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington.  DC. — "History  will  look  back 
at  this  time  in  our  lives  as  the  age  of  the 
emerging  new  city,"  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  told  a  recent  gathering  here  of 
urban  educators. 

"The  new  city,"  he  went  on,  "can  and 
should  be  a  place  where  all  Americans  of  all 
races,  religions  and  ethnic  backgrounds  can 
live  together  as  good  neighbors  .  .  .  where 
the  schools  are  uniformly  excellent  .  .  . 
where  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  intellects,  stretch  their  imagi- 
nations and  realize  their  dreams." 

By  the  Supreme  Court's  definition,  city 
children  do  not  have  such  schools  nor  that 
opportunity.  The  court,  In  its  1954  decision 
outlawing  school  segregation,  held  that  it  is 
basically  unequal  to  have  separate  schools 
for  white  and  Negro  children. 

In  the  words  of  a  voluminous  1966  govern- 
ment report  on  "equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity": 

"The  great  majority  of  American  children 
attend  schools  that  are  largely  segregated — 
that  is,  where  almost  all  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents are  of  the  same  racial  background  as 
they  are." 

What  group  is  most  affected  by  such  a  sit- 
uation? Negroes,  you  may  reply  instinctively. 

"Among  minority  groups,  Negroes  are  by 
far  the  most  segregated,"  said  this  much- 
discussed  737-page  Coleman  Report  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Its  summary  continued: 

"Taking  all  groups,  however,  white  chil- 
dren are  most  segregated.  .Almost  80  per  cent 
of  all  white  pupils  in  first  grade  and  12th 
grade  attend  schools  that  are  from  90  to  100 
per  cent  white. 

"And  97  percent  at  first  grade,  and  99 
percent  at  12th  grade,  attend  schools  that 
are  50  percent  or  more  white." 

To  "segregation"  of  that  kind,  even  a  Min- 
nesota school  system  with  the  best  intentions 
would  have  to  plead  guilty,  unavoidably. 

What  of  It? 

Consider  those  Coleman  Report  findings 
alongside  statements  like  these: 

From  a  New  York  area  education  report 
on  suburban  school  problems  around  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles: 

"In  each  city,  officials  were   at  a  loss  to 


stop  the  flight  of  the  white  middle  class  to 
the  suburbs.  In  Washington  the  struggle 
was  over,  since  the  school  system  was  91 
percent  Negro.  In  Chicago  and  Detroit,  the 
racial  balance  was  more  than  50  percent 
Negro." 

Next  a  group  of  city  experts,  includir.g 
Minneapolis  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln,  gathered 
recently  and  asked:  "What  kind  of  city  do 
we  want?" 

"Suburbia  is  the  great  segregator,"  they 
said,  "segregating  not  only  white  from  non- 
white  but  also  the  lower-middle  class  from 
the  middle-middle  class  from  the  upper- 
middle  class  and  the  wealthy.  We  think  this 
is  as  bad  for  those  who  are  segregated  in,  as 
for  those  who  are  segregated  out." 

And  finally,  completing  this  chain  of  logic. 
is  landmark  federal  Circuit  Court  decision, 
on  which  the  Ink  is  scarcely  dry  and  from 
which  appeals  may  yet  be  taken. 

This  ruling,  by  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
found  many  long-accepted  practices  of  the 
Washington  schools  discriminatory  and  in- 
directly led  to  the  resignation  of  Washington 
School  Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen. 

It  declared : 

"Racially  and  socially  homogeneous  schools 
damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all  children 
who  attend  them — the  Negro,  the  white,  the 
poor  and  the  affluent — and  block  the  attain- 
ment of  the  broader  goals  of  democratic 
education,  whether  the  segregation  occurs  by 
law  or  by  fact.   .  .   . 

"A  racially  and  socially  Integrated  school 
environment  increases  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged  child  of  whatever 
race." 

The  court  ordered  Washington's  schools  to 
use  buses  to  haul  volunteering  children  from 
overcrowded,  largely  Negro  schools  of  one 
area  to  underused,  heavily  white  schools 
across  town. 

This  technique,  used  experimentally  In  St. 
Paul  and  Boston,  Mass.,  Infuriates  Southern 
and  conservative  congressmen,  who  Joined 
last  year  to  write  Into  the  Model  Cities  Act 
guarantees  against  enforced  race-mixing  by 
school  bus  hauling. 

Yet  if  Humphrey's  prediction  of  "uni- 
formly excellent"  schools  is  to  come  true 
and  if  one-color  schools  are  inherently  harm- 
ful, it  would  seem  that  a  controversial  ap- 
proach, as  yet  only  talked  about,  will  have  to 
be  considered. 

This  is  the  wedge  or  pie-shaped  school  dis- 
trict with  segments  of  both  central  city  and 
outlying  suburbs.  The  very  mention  of  such 
a  plan  usually  raises  the  hackles  of  school 
administrators,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  and 
prompts  them  to  mention  numerous  admin- 
istrative problems. 

Meanwhile,  state  and  local  educators,  with 
multimillion-dollar  federal  help  under  the 
1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  newly  decentralized  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  antipoverty  Head 
Start  programs,  continue  to  chip  away,  do- 
ing whatever  money  and  special  help  can 
accomplish  for  the  school  surrounded  by 
poverty  in  the  central  city. 

If  access  to  uniformly  good  schools  is  every 
city-dweller's  right,  so.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  assume,  should  be  access  to  some 
place  to  get  away  from  It  all — -especially  in 
view  of  the  current  trend  of  shorter  work- 
days and  longer  vacations. 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  found  that 
three  out  of  four  Americans  get  a  day's  re- 
laxation within  50  miles  of  home.  Since  the 
city-dwelling  poor,  aged  and  minority  groups 
are  often  unable  to  travel  even  that  far,  the 
33  city  experts,  previously  quoted,  have  said: 

"Every  neighborhood  needs  its  own  neigh- 
borhood park  and  playgrounds.  The  denser 
the  neighborhood's  population,  the  greater 
its  need  for  nearby  outdoor  recreation;  and 
the  poorer  the  neighborhood,  the  more  urgent 
this  need  is  apt  to  grow. 

"A  dozen  small  parks  close  to  home  can 
often  be  more  Important  than  one  big  park 
too  far  away." 
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Shottld  CtTT  Beae  Brunt  of  Welparb, 

School  Cost? 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washingtok,  D.C. — Problem:  Name  three 

blg-clty  mayors — or  even  one — willing  to  say 

publicly  they  have  enough  money  to  run 

their  cities. 

Answer:  There  Isn't  one — or  at  least  none 
appeared  at  the  "cities"  hearings  conducted 
last  fall  and  early  this  year  by  Sen.  Abraham 
Riblcoff,  D-Conn. 

If  cities  are  strapped  for  funds,  many  be- 
lieve it's  largely  because  welfare  costs  for 
the  poor  and  education  costs  for  the  young 
are  heavily  borne  by  the  local  taxpayer.  To- 
gether these  two  programs  eat  up  $6  out  of 
every  $10  spent  by  local  governments. 

"Can  cities  be  expected  to  bear  the  full 
cost  of  education  and  welfare,  when  these 
are  largely  Inherited  problems,  dumped  on 
them  from  the  country?"  asks  Paul  Douglas, 
the  former  Illinois  senator  who  heads  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems. 

"Does  this  not  point  to  a  need  for  a 
greater  federal  share  In  the  support  of  edu- 
cation and  welfare  and  a  diminution  of  the 
local  share?" 

(Actually,  In  Minnesota  at  least,  local  tax- 
payers do  not  bear  the  '*full"  cost  of  educa- 
tion: States  aids  gradually  are  approaching 
the  50  per  cent  level — on  a  statewide  aver- 
age, although  far  less  In  Minneapolis — and 
federal  programs  have  substantially  In- 
creased In  recent  years.) 

What  Douglas  raises  as  a  question — one 
of  a  series  of  tough  ones  to  which  his  com- 
mission Is  seeking  answers  In  a  series  of 
hearings  across  the  cotmtry — a  group  of  33 
city  experts,  meeting  recently,  answered 
flatly:  The  states  should  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  paying  education  costs,  and 
the  federal  government  should  assume  it  for 
poverty. 

"The  United  States  Is  almost  the  only 
country  on  earth  where  the  central  govern- 
ment does  not  pay  all  the  costs  of  free  public 
education."  declared  these  experts,  among 
them  Minneapolis  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln,  a 
longtime  advocate  of  shifting  welfare  costs  to 
Washington. 

'^o  Instead  of  saying  that  our  state  and 
federal  governments  are  helping  our  local 
governments  pay  for  schools  that  are  a  local 
responsibility.  It  might  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  our  local  governments  are  crijjpMng 
IhemselTes  financially  to  help  our  central 
government  pay  for  schools  whose  support 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central 
guveiiim^nt. " 

"A  second  reason  why  our  city  govern- 
ments are  too  poor  to  make  tlielr  local  serv- 
ices good  la  that  the  property  tax  is  still 
being  tapped  for  many  oC  the  costs  of  por- 
erty  axid  many  of  the  coats  required  by  to- 
day's nrueb-more-generoxis  spending  for 
poor  relief,"  tbc  33  experts  added. 

"These  eoats  are  set  up  by  state  and  fed- 
eral policy  and  most  of  us  think  they  should 
all  be  paid  out  of  state  and  federal  taxes." 

Agreeing  with  Douglas,  the  "urbanlsta" 
declared  that  these  are  not  strictly  local 
problems : 

"Half  the  people  on  relief  in  almost  every 
city  and  half  the  ward  patients  In  the  city 
hospitals  came  there  from  somewhere  else; 
half  the  children  In  the  city  schools  came 
from  somewhere  else  and  will  grow  up  to 
work  somewhere  else." 

Local  school  control  Is  a  jealously  gutu-ded 
tradition  that,  with  few  exceptions,  few 
citizens  or  educators  would  give  up  without 
a  fight. 

"Shifting  the  basic  cost  of  education  to  the 
states  would  not  necessarily  require  giving 
the  states  any  more  control  over  local 
schools  than  they  now  exercise,"  declared 
the  33  city  experts,  "and  communities  that 
v/ant  better  schools  than  the  statewide 
standard  could  still  afford  to  supplement 
what   the   state  was  willing   to  spend." 

As  for  welfare,  when  representatives  of 
public  welfare  agencies  In  a  dozen  big  cities — 


including  Ulnneapolla — inet  in  Washington 
a  year  ago,  their  recotmnoidationa  for  Im- 
provement pointed  toward  more — not  lees — 
local  lii'volvemeiit. 

Round-the-clock,  seven-<lay-a-week  aer?- 
Ices;  cooperation  with  groups  of  organized 
welfare  recipients;  services  brought  closer  to 
the  ijeople  being  served — all  were  among 
their  recommendations. 

This  grassroots  approach,  even  when  most 
of  the  dollars  come  from  Washington,  has 
characterized  the  major  antipoverty  efforts: 
Head  Start,  which  Involves  parents  In  pre- 
paring preschoolers  for  scbool;  community 
action  programs,  run  by  boards  on  which 
poverty-area  people  now  must  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  membership,  and  the  new  neigh- 
borhood health,  welfare  and  legal  services 
centers  where  programs  of  many  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  are  brought  under  one 
roof  within  the  neighborhoods. 

"Washington  can  suggest  programs,  but 
the  local  community  must  carry  them  out," 
said  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  recently,  at- 
tempting to  answer  one  of  the  frequent 
criticisms  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  The  OEO 
report  added : 

"Because  a  major  percentage  of  OEO  funds 
is  administered  locally,  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  program  depends  on  the  local  com- 
munity's willingness  to  becooM  involved." 

Trapfic  Jams  Being  Fsa&s  Wb'u.  Pavb  Wkolji 
Nation 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 
WASHiMGTOif,  D.C. — San  Francisco  decides 
to  allow  no  more  expressways  and  starts  to 
build  a  binion-dollar  subway  system. 

Philadelphia  gets  the  federal  government 
to  agree  to  help  pay  for  covering  an  express- 
way to  preserve  historic  national  shrines, 
white  New  Orleans  dreads  the  Irreparable 
scar  of  a  superhighway  alongside  its  color- 
ful Vleux  Carre. 

Washington  finds  the  race  problem  Inex- 
tricably Involved  In  the  subway-freeway 
argument,   slowing   progress   cm   both: 

Will  a  single-line  subway  fill  up  with  sub- 
urban whites  before  reaching  city  Negro  dis- 
tricts? Are  freeways — which  often  displace 
poor  Negroes — built  mainly  to  speed 
"whitey"  on  his  homeward  rtish  to  segregated 
suburbia? 

Minneapolis  completes  a  bus-and-taxl 
transitway  along  the  Nicollet  BCall  while 
Washington  taxi  and  bus-drivers  cuss  traf- 
fic jams  created  by  a  similar  project  kept 
open  to  private  autos. 

Of  such  diverse  threads  Is  woven  the  cloth 
of  the  nation's  city  traffic  problem. 

"We  can  be  proud  that  this  is  a  nation  in 
which  so  many  people  can  move  In  so  many 
ways,"  said  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  at  a  recent  urban  traffic  con- 
ference. 

He  was  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the 
irony  of  his  words — to  a  man  stuck  in  a  Los 
Angeles  freeway  traffic  jam,  a  New  York 
subway  traveler  at  rush-hour  or  a  Negro 
resident  of  a  district  unserved  by  public 
transportation. 

Traffic  congestion  In  our  cities — already 
bad,  with  half  of  the  nation's  motor  move- 
ments Jammed  onto  the  10  per  cent  of  streets 
and  highways  that  He  in  urban  areas — will 
get  worse.  By  1980,  it's  expected  that  city 
and  suburban  areas  will  be  seeing  69  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  motor  travel. 

Clearly,  dependence  on  private  auto 
travel — 63.5  per  cent  of  metropolitan-area 
people  got  to  work  that  way  in  1960 — can 
not  increase  indefinitely. 

"The  bigger  the  city,  the  bigger  the  cost 
of  putting  primary  reliance  on  automobiles 
to  handle  the  commuter  rush,"  declared  33 
city  experts.  Including  Minneapolis  Mayor 
Arthur  Naftalln. 

"A  three-lane  expressway,  costing  up  to 
$95  million  a  mile,  can  carry  no  more  workers 
to  their  jobs  in  an  hour  than  a  single  seven- 


car  train,  and  New  York's  estimate  of  $21,000 
lor  the  capital  cost  of  bringing  In  one  more 
commuter  car  la  exceeded  by  Washltkgton'a 
$33j000. 

"Neither  figure  includes  any  money  for 
adding  more  parking  facilities,  though  each 
added  mile  of  expressways  requires  seven 
times  as  much  space  to  park  the  cars  it 
brings  In." 

Already,  noted  these  experts,  the  automo- 
bile claims  54  per  cent  of  downtown  Atlanta, 
Oa..  60  pwr  cent  of  Los  Angeles,  CalLf.,  and 
44  per  cent  of  Denver,  Colo. — either  in  street 
area  or  parking  lots. 

"At  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  pave 
the  whole  country.  There  will  be  nothing 
left  but  asphalt  and  concrete."  i^  New  York 
Congressman  complained  at  highway  hear- 
ings a  year  ago. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Harvard  economist 
John  Meyer  points  out  that  rapid-transit 
trains  are  "right"  for  only  a  few  cities: 

"The  conditions  necessary  to  make  rail 
transit  economical — maximum  hourly  pas- 
senger transit  volumes  per  corridor  In  excess 
of  40,000 — are  found  in  the  United  States 
today  only  in  New  York  City;  Indeed,  only 
Chicago  and  New  York  have  corridor  flows 
exceeding  25,000  per  hour. 

"Very  few  urban  corridors  in  the  United 
States  have  hourly  transit  maximums  In  ex- 
cess of  10,000  or  15,000,  and  those  generally 
have  rail  transit  senrlce  already,"  Meyer  said. 
(Estimated  peak  traffic  potential  along 
the  busiest  access  route  to  Minneapolis — the 
southwest  diagonal  corridor — is  arrmnd  6,000 
persona  per  hour.) 

Two  major  shortcomings  of  city  transit 
systems  that  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
population  and  Industry  shifts,  according  to 
Meyer  and  others,  are  their  failure  to: 

Link  outlying  districts  by  lines  that  do  not 
pass  through  downtown. 

Provide  "inside-out"  commuter  service  for 
employes,  often  Negroes,  who  must  live  tn 
central  cities  but  work  at  factories  moved 
out  to  the  suburbs  to  take  advantage  ot 
larger  sites  and  easier  access  for  truck  de- 
liveries. 

To  the  33  "urbanlsta"  the  answer  will  be  a 
balanced  solution. 

"This  solution  will  almost  cerUlnly  In- 
volve some  return  to  much  more  use  of  man's 
original  method  of  locomotion — walking,"* 
they  said. 

"It  win  also  Involve  much  more  reliance  on 
high-speed  elevators,  and  wide  acceptance  of 
moving  sidewalks  and  the  revolutionary  low- 
cost  systems  for  automated  mass  transit  that 
are  well  past  the  design  stage." 

The  experts  also  foresee  "some  revolution- 
ary but  still  visionary"  changes  In  cara  and 
trucks  and  barring  cars  from  some  dty 
streets  In  favor  of  pedeetrlans. 

Others  have  advanced  solutions  built 
around  buses  of  various  sizes  and  new  de- 
Blgivs:  express  service,  door-to-door  pickups, 
park-and-rlde  lots  and  exclusive  bus  traffic 
lanes. 

Congress  saw  the  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation approach,  nationwide,  when  it 
created  the  Department  of  Transportation 
In  1966  and  ordered  It  to  develop  an  Inte- 
grated plan. 

Before  that  can  be  achieved,  one  of  the 
decisions  to  be  made  affects  the  1964  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Program  of  research,  grants 
and  loans  for  Improving  big-city  transpor- 
tation. This  Is  lodged  in  HUD.  The  question 
Is,  should  it  remain  there  or  come  under  the 
new  Transportation  Department. 

Secretaries  of  both  Cabinet  agencies,  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  collaborate  on  a  pro- 
posed solution,  so  far  have  publicly  taken  the 
predictable  positions: 

Urban  transit  planning  must  be  an  Integral 
part  of  over-all  city  development  planning 
(HUD'S  view) ,  or,  no  transportation  program 
can  be  comprehensive  unless  it  covers  mass 
transit  within  cities  (the  Transportation 
Department  view). 

Meanwhile,  among  projects  under  the  1964 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Program,  HUD  is  financ- 
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Ing  $1.5  mlUlon  In  research  to  develop  short- 
and  long-range  recommendations  for  systems 
to  move  people  and  goods  more  safely,  con- 
veniently and  healthfully  around  blg-cltles. 

(The  Twin  Cities'  transportation  system 
Is  under  scrutiny  In  one  of  these  studies.) 

Metropolitan  planning  agencies  with  area- 
wide  concern  for  transportation  problems — 
such  as  the  two  groups  created  for  the  Twin 
Cities  by  the  1967  Legislature — existed  In 
less  than  half  the  nation's  231  metropolitan 
areas  in  1960.  With  the  impetus  of  federal 
planning  grants,  they  have  been  springing 
up  widely  since   then. 

Clean  Are,  Water  Go  to  Waste  in 

United  States 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington.  D.C. — There's  affluence  be- 
hind our  affluents. 

The  more  prosperous  we  get,  it  seems,  the 
more  we  tend  to  foul  our  own  nests. 

We  do  It.  unintentionally,  by  discharging 
untold  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  use  for  health, 
pleasure  and  commerce. 

"Air  pollution  is  an  immense  and  imme- 
diate menace  to  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States."  says  Robert  Low.  a  New  York, 
N.T.,  city  councilman. 

"We  are  ruining  our  waters  by  using  them 
for  a  national  garbage  disposal  system,"  de- 
clares Murray  Stein,  chief  enforcement  offi- 
cer for  the  federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  (WPCA).  a  man  Mlnneso- 
tans  came  to  know  during  the  recent  flap 
over  the  state's  meeting  a  deadline  for  set- 
ting Interstate  water  quality  standards. 

Low,  considered  the  guiding  force  behind 
New  York  City's  air  pollution  ordinance. 
summarizes  the  wealth-fllth  connection  in 
these  words: 

"The  seemingly  unsatiable  demand  for 
automobiles  clogs  our  streets  with  gas- 
g\izzllng  monsters  belching  out  clouds  of 
deadly  carbon  monoxide. 

"The  growing  list  of  appliances  and  elec- 
tronic gadgets  in  the  home  means  that  util- 
ity companies  must  burn  more  and  more 
fuel  to  generate  more  and  more  electricity. 

"The  rapid  rise  In  home  ownership  has 
led  to  the  Installation  of  millions  of  small 
individual  furnaces  and  incinerators  that 
are  inefficient  in  terms  of  pollution  control. 

"The  commercial  building  boom  and  con- 
stant physical  renewal  of  metropKjlitan  areas 
leaves  mountains  of  debris  that  must  some- 
how be  disposed  of. 

"The  proliferation  of  new  packaging  tech- 
niques, whereby  it  seems  that  Just  about 
everything  we  buy  nowadays  comes  prepack- 
aged In  a  disposable  container,  makes  for 
one  huge  problem  of  handling  refuse." 

Coping  with  the  problem.  Low  suggests  in 
an  article,  requires  five  steps:  Arousing  pub- 
lic concern;  pinpointing  pollution  sources; 
envisaging  reasonable  but  effective  solutions. 
Including  tough  laws;  creating  Incentives 
for  Industrial  engineering  advances  against 
air  pollution  and  ways  of  extracting  profit- 
able by-products  from  these  advances,  and 
finally,  "never  to  consider  the  Job  done." 

After  New  York  was  engulfed  by  a  thick 
smog  for  four  days  last  Thanksgiving,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed — and  Congress  Is 
still  considering  and  weakening — the  air 
quality  bill. 

Recognizing  that  air  flow  pays  little  heed 
to  state  or  municipal  boundaries,  the  act 
as  proposed  would  provide  federal  support 
for  regional  "air  quality  commissions,"  with 
Jurisdiction  over  Interstate  "airsheds."  Wash- 
ington would  be  empowered  to  set  air  pol- 
lution levels  for  various  Industries. 

Opposition  has  cropped  up.  predictably, 
from  governors  wanting  a  strong  state  role 
preserved,  and  from  Industry. 

In  water  pollution — where  the  problem  Is 
aggravated  by  a  growing  worldwide  shortage 
that  increasingly  requires  reuse  of  water — 
the  outlook,  bleak  at  the  moment,  is  not 
hopeless. 


"There  Is  practically  no  type  of  contami- 
nant or  jKDllutant  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  remove  from  water."  according  to  Stein. 

Lending  weight  to  that  claim,  he  cites  five 
recreational  lakes,  manmade  In  Southern 
California,  which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  out- 
flow from  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

"Their  water  is  of  a  quality  higher  than 
many  natural  recreational  lakes."  says  Stein, 
conceding  that  the  demonstration  project  is 
costly. 

Urban  America.  Inc  ,  recently  pointed  out 
that  80  per  cent  of  water  used  by  manu- 
facturing industries  goes  untreated  before 
being  disposed  of.  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  communities  have  inadequate  water 
systems. 

(The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  program  of  matching  grants 
for  basic  sewer  and  water  facilities  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  at  least  three  other  fed- 
eral depaitments  have  grant  programs  con- 
cerned with  water,  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment— a  fact  which  caused  no  little  con- 
fusion for  local  officials  until  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  devised  a  single  grant  application 
form  for  all  four  agencies. 

Stein  is  heartened  by  an  apparently  in- 
creased public  concern  over  water  pollution. 

"While  our  waters  are  still  being  polluted 
faster  than  we  can  clean  them  up,"  he  has 
said,  "the  indications  are  clear  that  the  pub- 
lic not  only  desires  but  demands  prompt  and 
effective  reversal  of  the  shameful  trend  of 
pollution." 

Last  fall  Congress  exceeded  administration 
requests  and  passed  a  $3.7  billion,  four-year 
program  to  combat  lake  and  river  pollution, 
the  vast  majority  of  it  to  be  used  for  helping 
state  and  local  agencies  build  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  This  marked  a  major  stepup  in 
the  level  of  federal  spending  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  had  t)een  running  at  about  $150 
million  a  year. 

Stein  has  proudly  cited  WPCA's  success  in 
using  conferences  with  state,  local  and  In- 
dustrial officials  to  reduce  pollution  through 
agreement.  Only  where  this  approach  fails 
is  the  administration  empowered  to  call  In 
the  Justice  Department  for  prosecution. 

Terming  water  pollution  control  "the  art 
of  the  possible — like  politics,"  James  M. 
Qulgley,  WPCA  commissioner,  has  described 
the  federal  government  approach  as  that  of 
the  traditional  carrot-and-stlck. 

"The  states,  if  they  step  in,  can  really  move 
in  this  area,"  Qulgley  said.  "But  if  the  states 
default,  nobody  should  be  surprised  if  we 
(the  federal  government)  move  In — because 
Congress  has  said,  "This  is  what  happens.'  " 

In  still  another  facet  of  the  federally  led 
campaign  against  nest-fouling,  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  made  a  series  of  grants 
to  states  (including  Minnesota:  and  research 
groups  to  find  ways  to  get  rid  of  solid 
wastes. 

One  plan  under  study  Is  the  possibility  of 
hauling  refuse  away  on  trains  to  areas  need- 
ing fill  and  reclamation.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
Washington  newspaper  report  that  "the  next 
train  you  hear  whistling  'round  the  bend'  " 
may  be  one  that  could  be  called  "the  garbage 
express." 


City  Organization,  Development  Cited  as 

Chief  Urban  Problems 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  DC. — There  are  almost  as 
many  major  urban  questions  as  there  are 
experts  to  view  them  with  alarm,  and  that's 
quite  a  few. 

To  WUliam  L.  Slayton,  former  commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration and  now  executive  vice-president  of 
nonprofit  Urban  America,  Inc.,  "the  major 
urban  question  today  Is  the  organization  and 
development  of  metropolitan  areas." 

Saying  this  recently  to  a  receptive  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle.  D-Maine.  chairman  of  a 
SubcommitKe  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. Slayton  added: 


"We  know  metropolitan  areas  will  grow.  We 
know  they  are  attracting  industry  and  papu- 
lation. We  know  also  that  we  have  not  fash- 
ioned an  effective  tool  to  shape,  direct  or  con- 
trol that  growth. 

'■And  we  shall  not  be  effective  in  shaping 
metropolitan  area  growth  until  we  establish 
political  institutions  that  have  both  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  guide  its  de- 
velopment." 

Slayton  is  not  alone  with  this  opinion. 

Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  de- 
ploring the  "galloping  muddle  of  our  cities," 
has  pointed  to  some  80,000  separate  units  of 
local  government,  saying: 

"Today's  problems  do  not  respect  yester- 
day's governmental  structure.  They  are  often 
as  not  metropolitan  problems,  and  there  is 
usually  no  metropolitan  framework  in  which 
they  can  be  solved." 

Dr.  Royce  Hanson,  a  student,  and  professor, 
of  government  who  heads  Washintgon's 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies,  said  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  at  a  recent  conference. 

"The  modern  American  metropolis  is  an 
Intergovernmental  wasteland  which  promises 
to  become  a  burying  ground  for  local  demo- 
cratic government  unless  political  power  and 
program  responsibility  can  be  harnessed 
tandem." 

And  the  33  city  experts  previously  quoted 
in  this  series  declared:  "There  is  no  reason 
why  good  urban  planning  should  constantly 
be  frustrated  by  obsolete  political  bound- 
aries." 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  set  about  meet- 
ing this  problem  in  a  self-protective  way, 
creating  for  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan 
area  an  appointive,  co-ordinating  metropoli- 
tan planning  and  development  council  with 
limited  powers, — essentially  a  state  sub- 
agency. 

The  Legislature  also  created  a  transit  com- 
mission whose  first  effort,  at  least,  will  be 
to  study  the  area's  long-range  needs  for  more 
speedy,  better  mass  transportation. 

Slayton  listed  for  Muskle's  subcommittee 
the  major  activities  that  should  be  tackled 
from  an  areawide,  metropolitan  standpoint: 

Transportation:  Expressways  and  high- 
ways, railroads,  terminals  for  air,  bus  and 
rail  commuters  and  freight  and  service  to 
industry. 

UtiUties:  Water  distribution,  sewer  lines 
and  sewage  disposal. 

Major  open  spaces:  Location  of  park, 
recreation  and  scenic  areas,  and  preventing 
their  being  used  for  other  purposes. 

Use  of  major  land  areas:  Including  crea- 
tion of  industrial  centers  and  transportation 
facilities  serving  them. 

Control  of  air  pollution:  A  potential  ob- 
stacle to  sound  metropolitan  development 
that  observes  no  municipal  boundaries. 

Major  waterway  developments:  The  river 
that  may  be  used  for  recreation,  commerce 
and  Industry  flows  obliviously  over  city  and 
county  lines. 

The  form  such  metropolitan  approaches 
should  take  is  a  continuous  subject  for  de- 
bate,  no  less  in  Minnesota  than  elsewhere. 

Responding  to  the  worries  of  many  local 
officials  about  "supergovernment,"  Hanson 
suggests : 

"It  is  fair  to  venture  that,  so  long  as  local 
units  exist,  there  is  relatively  little  danger 
that  many  American  metropolitan  areas  will 
establish  "metro"  governments  in  the  classic 
sense  of  that  term  by  consolidating  all  exist- 
ing local  governments  Into  a  single  unified 
regional  superstructure. 

"In  most  metropolitan  areas,  this  Is  prob- 
ably Just  as  well." 

At  the  federal  level,  from  Humphrey  on 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD),  much  encour- 
agement has  been  given  to  metropolitan 
"councils  of  governments."  These  are  formed 
voluntarily  by  locally  elected  officials  and 
often  have  little  more  power  than  that  of  col- 
lective persuasion  and  leadership. 

There  are  today  about  50  of  these  "COGS" 
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in  operation  and  at  least  35  more  being 
formed  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Some  develop  Into  more  than  mere  discus- 
sion groupw.  sometimes  assuming  respwnsl- 
bllity  for  programs  that  transcend  local 
boundaries. 

Because  of  the  Increased  significance  of 
such  regional  planning  and  development 
groups  as  review  bodies  for  federal  grant  ap- 
plications— ^a  new  requirement  under  the 
1966  Metropolitan  Development  Act  being 
challenged  In  Congress — HUD  is  financing  an 
$88,000  program  to  help  cities  and  counties 
interested  in  forming  regional  councils. 

Adhering,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  its 
declared  policy  of  leaving  the  form  of  metro- 
poUtanlsm  to  local  communities,  HUD's  an- 
nouncement of  this  program  called  the  COGS 
"one  method  of  meeting  regional  needs 
through  areawide  co-operation." 

By  financing  the  program  to  encourage 
such  councils  and  In  the  criticism  of  some 
facets  of  the  new  Twin  Cities  council.  HUD 
makes  It  clear  that  It  considers  the  regional 
council  of  elected  officials  a  good  vehicle  for 
providing  planning  and  leadership  for  a 
metropolitan  area. 

Advisory  Group  Urges  Cutback  in  U.S. 

Grants 

(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a  most 
unusual  body,  delivered  a  plea  not  long  ago 
that  would  be  objectionable  to  practically 
no  one:  Cut  down  on  the  vast  number  of 
federal  grant  programs. 

A  commission  meeting  sounds  like  an  ex- 
ercise In  name-dropping:  A  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  second  a 
motion  made  by  the  governor  of  New  York; 
or  a  New  Jersey  congresswoman  may  take 
issue  with  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  (Arthur 
Naftalin  Is  among  the  commission's  26  mem- 
bers ) . 

This  bipartisan,  congressionally  created 
body  Includes  as  members  mayors,  governors, 
legislators,  judges;  university,  city,  county 
and  federal  officials,  and  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Together  they  try  to  make  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  work  more  effectively,  to 
improve  what  President  Johnson  likes  to 
call  "creative  federalism." 

Recently  the  commission  spoke  out  In  sup- 
port of  several  pending  bills  to  allow  the 
President  to  prepare  plans  to  consolidate 
related  federal  grant  programs.  A  plan  would 
take  effect  after  90  days  unless  either  house 
of  Congress  vetoed  It — much  like  govern- 
ment reorganization  proposals  originating 
from  the  White  House. 

"The  commission's  recommendation  was  In 
response  to  the  major  problems  of  co-ordina- 
tion, comprehension  and  manageabOity  cre- 
ated by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  federal 
aid  programs,  now  totaling  more  than  400 
separate  authorizations,"  the  commission 
announced. 

"According  to  one  count,  federal  grant 
programs  are  administered  by  21  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  at  least  150  federal 
bureaus  and  divisions,  and  involve  all  50 
states  and  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  80,000 
units  of  local  government. 

"This  proliferation  of  grant  programs  has 
tended  to  confuse  objectives,  recipients  and 
?.dmlnlstrators,"  the  announcement  declared. 

How  many  of  these  programs  affect  cities? 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  recently  prepared  a  list  of  programs 
"with  Impact  on  urban  areas"  for  the  Senate 
subcommittee  studying  cities,  headed  by  Sen. 
Abraham  Rlbicoff,  D-Conn. 

It  covered  238  programs,  administered  by 
11  federal  departments  at  bureaus.  Because 
they  Involved  various  forms  of  loans  and 
loan  Insurance  as  well  as  grants,  there  was 
no  overall  total  of  the  dollars  Involved  In  the 
programs  Weaver  listed. 


But  the  TEMPO  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  In  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  has  estimated  that,  of  some 
$11.1  billion  In  federal  aid  to  states  and 
cities  In  1964r-65.  at  least  $6.2  bllUon  went 
to  the  cities. 

With  the  total  aid  figure  increased  in  1965- 
66  to  $12.5  billion.  If  cities  merely  held  their 
own — and  they  probably  did  better — they 
would  have  received  about  $7.1  billion  from 
Washington. 

(If  the  usual  rule-of -thumb — that  Min- 
nesota receives  about  2  per  cent  of  most 
federal  programs — is  applicable  in  this  case, 
Minnesota  cities  might  have  received  about 
$124  million  under  all  federal  programs  in 
1964-65  and  about  $142  million  the  follow- 
ing year.) 

Many  of  the  programs  use  direct  Wash- 
Ington-to-city  channels,  bypassing  state  cap- 
itols  and  thereby  causing  increasing  discon- 
tent among  governors  and  state  legislatures. 

At  least  a  dozen  states,  Minnesota  among 
them,  have  created  state-level  planning  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  departments  or  divisions  of 
urban  affairs.  Minnesota  this  year  also  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  among  states  In 
Instituting  a  program  of  grants  to  munici- 
palities. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  is  financ- 
ing a  two-year  study  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  state  governments  and  their 
planning  activities.  But  it  Is  apparent  that 
in  many  areas  the  states  are  coming  late 
into  a  field  where  direct  federal-to-city  lines 
are  well-established. 

"The  states  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  con- 
trol over  the  metropolitan  problem;  if  they 
lose  this  control,  they  lose  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  domestic  government  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  turn  surrender  a  vital  role  in  the 
American  federal  system,"  the  advisory  com- 
mission said  In  Its  annual  report  earlier  this 
year,  adding: 

"The  tremendous  task  of  financing,  serv- 
ing and  governing  metropolitan  America 
clearly  poses  the  greatest  challenge  to  fed- 
eralism  since   the   Civil   War." 

A  somewhat  differing  view  of  the  states' 
role  was  taken  in  a  publication  of  GE's 
Tempo  center,  dealing  with  "options  for 
meeting  the  revenue  needs  of  city  govern- 
ments." Citing  the  tradition  of  federal  funds 
channeled  through  states  and  advising  cau- 
tion before  this  custom  is  violated,  the  study 
declares : 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  not  allowing  the  states  to  ad- 
minister or  even  to  decide  how  to  allocate 
federal  funds  Intended  to  aid  localities. 

"If  given  power  to  administer  such  funds 
as  they  see  fit,  It  Is  naive  to  believe  that  the 
states  would  not  divert  some  funds  to  other 
uses." 

Chance   Above   Average — State   Cities    May 
Become  "Really  Good" 
(By  Richard  P.  Kleeman) 

Washington,  D.C. — "Unfortunately  no- 
body has  ever  seen  or  experienced  a  city  that 
comes  anywhere  near  measuring  up  to  today's 
potential.  .  .  . 

"Nobody  has  ever  experienced  a  really  good 
city — a  city  that  takes  full  advantage  of  to- 
day's better  technology,  design  and  plan- 
ning. .  .  ." 

So  concluded  those  33  city  experts,  pre- 
viously quoted,  who  pondered  the  question: 
"What  kind  of  city  do  we  want?" 

Not  really  good  cities?  Perhaps  not  yet.  And 
the  violence  of  a  Detroit  or  a  Newark — or 
even  of  a  Minneapolis — does  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  Image  of  today's  city. 

But  Minnesota  cities — existing  today  or 
still  to  be  built — stand  a  better  chance  than 
most  to  become  someday  those  "really  good" 
urban  centers. 

Underlying  the  experts'  regret  that  past 
efforts  have  fallen  short,  and  in  attitudes 
found  among  officials  at  every  government 


level  and  among  Influential  private  citizens, 
there  seems  to  be  a  willingness  to  keep  on  try- 
ing to  achieve  good  cities. 

Whether  the  Job  Is  tackled  through  re- 
building old  neighborhoods  with  schemes  like 
the  ambitious  "model  cities"  or  through  put- 
ting up  new  towns  like  Virginia's  Reston. 
Maryland's  Columbia  or  even  Minnesota's 
drawing  "Experimental  City" — there  appears 
to  be  optimism  that  the  problems  of  cities, 
while  astronomical,  are  not  Insurmountable. 

Those  who  ask  "What  will  It  cost?"  usually 
meet  with  the  response,  "What  will  it  cost  us 
if  we  don't  make  cities  livable?" 

The  riots  of  recent  weeks  offer  one  stark 
answer  to  that  question — In  human  lives  and 
in  dollars. 

There  are  also  some  fairly  tangible  esti- 
mates, however,  of  what  It  would  take  to 
make  over  our  cities. 

"A  trillion  dollars-plus  for  the  next  decade," 
suggested  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  D-Conn., 
after  concluding  six  weeks  of  hearings  on 
city  problems.  But,  he  hastened  to  add,  not 
all  of  that  can  or  should  be  government 
money. 

"More  and  more  we  need — and  I  sense  de- 
veloping— a  deep  involvement  of  the  private 
sector,"  Rlbicoff  declared. 

Patrick  Healy,  executive  director  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  estimates  the  cost 
of  "urbanization"  over  a  longer  time-span: 
Between  now  and  1999,  he  says,  cities  need 
a  total  Investment — public  and  private — of 
$3.5  trillion,  or  roughly  $100  billion  each  year 
from  all  sources. 

New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  told  the 
Rlbicoff  subcommittee  his  city  alone  should 
have  $50  billion  more  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  next  10  years  If  It  Is  to 
become  "thoroughly  livable  and  exciting." 

Rlbicoff  found — "without  question" — the 
one  thread  running  through  his  hearings  to 
be  the  need  for  more  Jobs  In  cities.  Behind 
that  lies  the  philosophical  issue:  Should  the 
federal  government  assure  a  Job— some  even 
would  say  a  minimum  Income — to  everyone 
who  can't  And  work  otherwise? 

There  is  little  debate,  however,  over  the 
fact  that  the  federal  treasury — because  of  its 
superior  revenue-raising  powers — will  have  to 
provide  massive  help  to  cities. 

General  Electric's  TEMPO  Center  of  Ad- 
vanced Studies  sees  cities  facing  a  $262  billion 
"revenue  gap"  over  the  next  10  years  and  sug- 
gests that  $125  billion  of  It  be  "closed"  by 
a  program  of  federal  aids  on  top  of  existing 
ones. 

"Federal  funding  on  this  scale  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  making  real  as  opposed 
to  token  progress  on  urban  problems."  the 
TEMPO  study  declares. 

All  such  proposals  are  always  hedged, 
however — with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Vietnam  war — with  some  phrase 
like  TEMPO'S  "assuming  no  major  Increase  in 
defense  budget  requirements."  This  assump- 
tion hardly  seems  valid  at  the  moment. 

Still  the  optimism  over  someday  curing 
the  cities'  ills  remains.  Vice-President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  who  repeatedly  app>eals  for 
planning  now  for  sound  spending  programs 
to  be  carried  out  after  the  Vietnam  war,  re- 
flects this  general  hopeful  spirit. 

"The  way  lies  op>en,"  he  told  a  conference 
on  city  problems,  "to  dream  big  dreams  of 
cities  filled  with  green  and  open  space  .  .  . 
transportation  that  Is  safe,  comfortable  and 
rapid  .  .  .  neighborhoods  once  more  filled 
with  neighbors  .  .  .  schools  and  universities 
that  truly  care  about  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren .  .  .  rural  areas,  towns,  cities,  suburbs 
where  people  can  live  together  in  harmony 
and  co-operation,  no  matter  what  their  age, 
the  color  of  their  skin,  their  religion  or  their 
last  name. 

"We  have  the  knowledge.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. And.  I  believe,  we  should  have  the 
wisdom  to  put  them  Intelligently  together. 

"The  critical  question  Is:  Do  we  have  the 
win?" 
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NEW  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announcement  today 
that  he  had  instructed  administration 
ofQclals  to  move  to  develop  a  new  com- 
munity within  the  Washington  city 
limita. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  new  development,  designed  to 
house  25,000  citizens,  will  be  located  on 
a  335-acre  site  in  Northeast  Washington 
formerly  occupied  by  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys. 

This  will  be  a  modem,  attractive,  and 
livable  community.  It  will  contain  1,500 
low-inoome  housing  units,  2,220  moder- 
ate-income units,  and  800  units  of  high- 
income  apartments,  homes,  and  town- 
houses.  It  will  also  contain  ample  public 
parkland,  and  a  wide  variety  of  services 
including  schools  and  shopping  facilities. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  a  massive 
Federal  project.  It  calls  for  a  heavy  in- 
volvement of  private  enterprise  in  de- 
veloping, building,  and  operating  many 
of  tiie  imlts. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  aspect  of 
this  plan  is  its  use  of  surplus  Federal 
land. 

This  will  cut  the  per-unit  cost  of  ur- 
gently needed  housing. 

And  It  will  eliminate  time-consuming 
condemnation  proceedings. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a 
ta^  force  to  survey  Federal  surplus 
property  throiighout  the  coimtry  to  as- 
certain how  much  of  it  can  be  similarly 
used. 

I  welcome  these  actions  aimed  at  meet- 
ing the  pressing  need  for  additional 
housing.  I  hope  the  new  District  plan 
will  serve  as  a  forerunner  of  similar 
projects  across  the  Nation  in  the  months 
to  come. 


THE  MOB 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
age  of  rapid  communication,  where  com- 
petition between  news  media  often  re- 
sults in  oversensational  presentation  of 
commonplace  events,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  an  article  that  can  truly  be  classed 
as  "arresting."  Life  magazine  has  pro- 
duced such  an  article  in  Its  September 
1  Issue. 

Entitled  "The  Mob,"  it  is  an  unusually 
detailed  presentation  attempting  not 
only  to  outline  the  structure  of  "The 
Organization"  but  to  set  forth  in  minute 
dimension  some  of  its  more  violent  and 
insidious  operations.  It  is  particularly 
noteworthy,  since  "The  Mob"  gives  every 
appearance  of  becoming  a  permanent 
part  of  our  society  unless  aggressive 
counteraction  is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unaware  of  the 
sources  relied  upon  in  this  frightening 
account  of  Cosa  Nostra  operations.  I 
have  long  read  and  admired  the  work  of 
Sandy  Smith,  who  is  a  former  Chi- 
cagoan.  I  hold  Life  in  high  regard  as 
well.  Certainly  when  laid  beside  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  this  account 
cannot  be  lightly   dismissed.   My  own 


knowledge  of  Chicago  adds  to  the  con- 
cern generated  by  this  article. 

The  material  concerning  Rasrmond 
Patriarca,  Mafia  Boss  in  New  England, 
is  also  documented  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  the  re- 
corded results  of  the  electronic  surveil- 
lance efforts  on  Patriarca's  place  of  busi- 
ness. If  the  rest  of  the  material  was  ac- 
quired in  the  same  way,  the  article  should 
put  to  rest  any  question  of  the  effective- 
ness of  electronic  surveillance,  particu- 
larly if  it  could  be  used  in  the  proof  of 
such  crimes  as  are  described. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  incredible  that  if 
this  sort  of  information  is  available  to 
the  press,  some  of  it  cannot  be  produced 
to  convict  more  than  the  100  out  of 
5,000  active  Mafia  members  who — the 
subcommittee  is  informed — have  been 
convicted  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  spirit  of  earlier 
remarks  on  the  floor  when  I  introduced 
a  series  of  bills  aimed  principally  at 
curbing  organized  crime,  including  the 
Electronic  Surveillance  Control  Act.  It 
should  stimulate  Immediate  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  freeing  our  citizens  from 
the  ponderous  burden  of  the  menace  of 
"The  Mob."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mob 
(By  Sandy  Smith) 

Call  It  the  Mob.  The  name  fits,  although 
any  of  a  half-dozen  others — the  Outfit,  the 
Syndicate,  La  Cosa  Nostra,  the  M&&a, — serves 
about  as  well.  Whatever  It's  called.  It  exists, 
and  the  fact  of  Its  existence  is  a  national 
disgrace.  In  this  Issue  and  the  next,  LUe 
reveals  the  structure,  tactics,  ruthlessness 
and  alarming  strength  of  this  brazen  empire. 

The  Mob  la  a  fraternity  of  thugs,  but  it 
holds  such  power,  wealth  and  Influence  that 
in  one  way  or  another  it  poisons  us  all.  It 
rigs  elections  and  in  so  doing  destroys  the 
democratic  process.  More  and  more  it  is  mus- 
cling into  legitimate  business — local,  na- 
tional and  International — to  the  extent  that 
nearly  every  American  Is  paying  into  its 
treasury  In  countless  unsuspected  ways. 

The  5,000  members  of  Cosa  Nostra  are  all 
of  Italian  background,  and  most  of  them  are 
Sicilians.  Abetting  them  Is  a  larger  army  of 
nonmembers — of  many  creeds  and  origins — 
who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  do  the  Mob's 
bidding.  The  scale  and  sophistication  of  its 
operations  challenge  the  imagination:  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  estimates  the 
Mob's  annual  profit  from  Illegal  gambling 
alone  at  $6  to  $7  billion.  "Loan  sharking," 
narcotics,  labor  racketeering,  "skimming" 
and  all  the  varieties  of  extortion  In  which  it 
deals  bring  In  enormous  additional  sums 
wrenched  out  of  the  poor  and  those  least 
able  to  resist  the  exploiters.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  "the  fix,"  It  can,  and  too  often 
does,  control  congressmen,  state  officials  and 
law  enforcement  men.  The  Mob  is  In  fact  a 
government  of  Its  own,  with  its  own  laws, 
enforced  with  torture  and  murder.  It  Is  orga- 
nl2Kd  with  ruthless  efficiency  to  achieve  Its 
ends  and  protect  its  members  from  prosecu- 
tion. At  the  top  Is  a  ruling  body  which 
settles  internal  disputes  and  preserves  dis- 
cipline. Beneath  this  supreme  council  are  the 
officers  and  troops,  the  men  who  do  the  cor- 
rupting, bribing,  extorting,  terrorizing, 
robbing  and  killing. 

The  crime  syndicate  of  today  came  into 
being  with  F»rohlbltlon  and  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  grow  despite  sporadic  bursts  of 
public  concern.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 


for  this  Is  that  existing  legal  machinery  is 
simply  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Criminal  laws 
deal  with  Individual  crimes,  not  an  Inter- 
national association.  The  Mob's  multitiered 
hierarchy  insulates  its  leaders  from  direct 
participation  in  the  crimes  they  order.  To 
the  continuing  despair  of  p>olice  agencies.  It 
has  also  benefited  vastly  from  recent  court 
decisions  limiting  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. Most  of  all,  the  Mob  has  fattened  it- 
self on  the  public's  appetite  for  its  services — 
dope,  sex  and  gambling — and  apathy  toward 
its  evil. 

MACABRE    HOME    Or    A    "CAPO."    MONTJMENT    TO 
MOB    MURDER 

FVom  the  gateposts,  topped  by  menacing 
bronze  swans  with  wings  angrily  outspread, 
the  driveway  leads  up  about  two  blocks  to 
the  great  stone  mansion  near  Livingston, 
N.J.  The  drive  is  overhung  by  trees  and 
flanked  with  flowers  in  gargoyle-shaped  pots. 
The  style  might  be  called  Transylvania  tra- 
ditional, with  overtones  of  the  owner's  native 
SicUy.  At  a  Jog  In  the  road  is  a  cluster  of 
painted  family  statues  dominated  by  one 
of  the  squire  himself.  Rugglero  Boiardo, 
astride  a  horse. 

It  is  a  chilling  place  even  In  the  warmth 
and  sun  of  an  August  morning.  A  lot  of 
Mr.  Boiardo's  fellow  gangsters  are  mortally 
afraid  of  going  up  that  driveway  alone.  Some 
who  did  never  returned. 

As  mobsters  go,  Rugglero  Boiardo — or 
Richie  the  Boot,  as  he  Is  called — Is  not  a  very 
big  shot.  Nonetheless,  be  Is  a  significant  fig- 
ure in  organized  U.S.  crime  and  his  estate, 
literally,  is  one  of  its  monuments.  Boiardo  is 
a  capo  (captain)  tn  the  60-member  Cosa 
Nostra  Family  of  Vlto  Genovese.  Now,  a 
stoop-shouldered  man  of  76,  he  putters  In 
his  flower  beds  and  mutters  imprecations 
against  the  world  in  general:  "They  call 
Boiardo  a  thief,  a  killer,"  he  complained  to 
one  recent  caller.  "They  call  him  Cosa  Nostra. 
Trouble." 

Two  other  New  Jersey  gangsters,  Angelo 
"The  Gyp"  DeCarlo  and  Anthony  Russo,  once 
babbled  like  schoolboys  about  the  foul  deeds 
that  have  been  committed  beyond  these  col- 
orful gates.  As  an  informant  was  to  relate, 
the  conversation  went  like  this : 

"Stay  away  from  there!"  said  Russo,  "So 
many  guys  have  been  hit  there.  There's  this 
funace  'way  up  in  back.  That's  where  they 
burned  'em." 

DeCarlo,  fascinated,  asked  lor  details. 
Russo  cheerily  ticked  off  victims  by  their 
first  names:  "Oliver  .  .  .  Willie  .  .  .  Little 
Harold  .  .  .  Tony.  .  .  ."  He  himself,  Russo 
bra,gged,  had  carried  Little  Harold  to  the 
furnace  by  a  chain  tied  to  the  dead  man's 
throat. 

Authorities  are  convinced  Russo  was  not 
exaggerating.  Certainly,  the  number  of  vic- 
tims incinerated  at  Boiardo's  estate  exceeds 
the  niunber  burled  on  the  much-publicized 
chicken  farm  near  Lakewood,  N.J.,  where 
remains  of  two  bodies  and  traces  of  a  third 
were  found  last  March.  But  no  corpses  have 
ever  come  to  light  at  Boiardo's;  people 
thought  to  have  died  there  are  listed  of- 
ficially as  Missing  Persons. 

Even  the  big  shots  of  Cosa  Nostra  ap- 
proach Boiardo's  notorious  estate  with  re- 
spect. In  November  1957,  when  the  high 
council  met  there  to  whack  up  the  terri- 
tory of  the  late  Albert  Anastasla,  they  came 
and  left  all  in  a  group — thus  avoiding  the 
path  described  by  Russo,  "  'way  up  in  back." 

Richie  Boiardo — and  the  two  fellow  mob- 
sters who  dlscxissed  the  crematorium  as 
casually  as  two  men  might  compare  golf 
scores — are  alive  and  free  men  at  this  writ- 
ing. They  conduct  various  legal  and  Illegal 
enterprises  in  New  Jersey  and  are  notably 
prosperous. 

Deep  in  the  rackets  since  Prohibition  days, 
with  a  reputation  for  unabashed  savagery, 
Boiardo  gets  paid  $4,000  a  month  out  of  the 
Mob's  Las  Vegas  "skimming"  profits.  He  also 
runs  a  legitimate  wrecking  business  (much 
of  the  nonfamlly  statuary  on  his  estate  was 
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salvaged  from  buildings  he  wrecked;  his 
house  is  built  of  stones  from  the  old  Newark 
post  office).  He  presently  is  awaiting  trial 
on  a  gambling  charge  and  simultaneously 
Is  dueling  with   Internal  Revenue. 

Russo,  48,  is  the  gambling  and  rackets 
boss  of  Monmouth  County,  N.J.  and  also 
has  Interest  in  Florida.  Gyp  DeCarlo,  65.  an 
obeee  character  who  detests  his  nickname, 
like  Boiardo  Is  a  copo  In  the  Genovese  Fam- 
ily. He  grows  fat  oS  gambling  and  loan- 
shark  rackets  In  Union  County,  N.J.  and 
operates  crap  games  that  float  from  borough 
to  borough  In  New  York  City. 

Like  countless  others  in  the  rackets,  Boi- 
ardo, Russo  and  DeCarlo  are  virtually  laws 
unto  themselves,  answerable  only  to  the  in- 
visible government  to  which  they  owe  their 
sole  allegiance — Cosa  Nostra. 

HOW     JOE     BONANNO     SCHEMED     TO     KILL AND 

LOST 

If  Cosa  Nostra  has  a  falling  at  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  composed  at  all  levels  of  total  scoundrels. 
Loyalty,  as  most  men  understand  it,  simply 
does  not  exist.  Though  elaborate  oaths  are 
required  for  membership  In  most  cities,  the 
members  hang  together  mainly  for  the  enor- 
mous proflt  this  makes  possible,  and  also  out 
of  fear  of  the  consequences  if  they  do  other- 
wise. Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Joseph  "Joe  Bananas"  Bonanno,  the  New 
York  mobster  whose  greed  almost  broke  up 
the  Syndicate. 

The  Mob's  ruling  council  was  organized 
in  1931  by  Lucky  Luciano  and  Al  Capone, 
and  Bonanno,  then  a  mean,  ambitious  26- 
year-old,  was  given  charter  membership 
as  the  representative  of  a  Brooklyn  gang.  It 
was  not  until  1968  that  the  name  Coea 
Nostra  became  part  of  the  American  idiom. 
That  was  the  year  Joe  Valachl,  a  small-time 
killer  for  the  Mob,  decided  to  spill  the  broth- 
erhood's secrets  to  federal  aigents  and  then, 
on  network  television,  to  a  congressional 
committee.  As  Valachl  detailed  it — and  as 
some  lawmen  were  already  aware — each  of 
the  "Commissioners"  serving  on  the  ruling 
council  Is  the  head  of  a  subdivision  called 
a  "Family"  which  more  or  less  has  free  rein 
over  the  rackets  in  its  own  territory.  Any 
disputes  over  territorial  jurisdictions  are 
settled  by  the  Commission. 

At  present,  there  are  eight  Commissioners 
on  the  ruling  council:  Vlto  Genovese  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  now  in  the  federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth;  Carlo  Gambino 
of  New  York;  Steve  Magaddlno  of  Buffalo; 
Joe  Colombo  of  New  York;  Joe  ZerlUi  of 
Detroit;  Momo  Salvatore  "Sam"  Glancano  of 
Chicago;  Angelo  Bruno  of  Philadelphia — and 
the  aforementioned  Joe  Bonanno.  (There  was 
a  ninth  member,  Thomas  "Three-Finger 
Brown"  Lucchese,  who  died — of  natural 
causes — in  July;  the  vacancy  is  still  up  for 
grabs.) 

Collectively,  they  are  not  a  physically  im- 
posing lot,  nor  even  frightening.  Five  of 
them  are  over  60.  Magaddlno,  at  75,  Is  widely 
spoken  of — though  never  to  his  face — as  a 
senile  and  autocratic  windbag.  Giancana  is 
59.  Bruno,  a  tubby  hypochondriac  to  whom 
the  greeting  "How  are  you?"  is  an  invitation 
to  deliver  an  organ  recital,  Is  57.  Even  Co- 
lombo, at  43,  doesn't  stack  up  as  much  of  a 
headbreaker.  Yet  the  thing  to  remember  is 
that  they  got  where  they  are — and  have 
managed  to  stay  there — by  killing  people. 

The  troublemaker  in  the  executive  club 
was  Joe  Bonanno.  a  fact  that  stemmed  from 
his  aggressive  and  inventive  nature.  A  lot  of 
his  innovations  worked  out  very  well — for 
Instance,  the  "split-level  coffin."  As  the 
Boiardo  incinerator  disclosure  points  out, 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  victims  ha.s  always 
been  a  problem  taxing  the  mobsters'  ingenu- 
ity. Bonanno  solved  it  in  Brooklyn  by  acquir- 
ing a  funeral  home.  To  get  rid  of  unwanted 
corpses  he  had  them  stuffed  into  the  lower 
compartment  of  a  specially  built  casket  of 
his  own  design.  The  corpse  of  record  lay  in 


the  upper  compartment,  with  family  and 
cemetery  keepers  none  the  wiser.  When  such 
a  tandem  burial  was  to  be  held,  Bonanno 
supplied  muscular  pallbearers  who  could 
carry  the  extra  weight  without  strain.  Bo- 
nanno's  victims  In  the  lower  berths  were  put 
underground  before  police  even  became 
aware  they  were  missing. 

By  1963.  at  the  age  of  58,  Bonanno  had 
lost  none  of  his  ambition  and  had  developed 
a  vast  disdain  for  his  fellow  Commissioners — 
some  of  whom  had  been  mere  car  thieves 
when  he  was  already  on  the  council.  He 
habitually  staked  out  for  himself  areas 
deemed  "open"  by  the  Commission — such  as 
the  U.S.  Southwest  and  Canada.  "He's  plant- 
ing flags  all  over  the  world!"  fumed  Com- 
missioner Magaddlno  when  Bonanno  muscled 
into  Magaddlno's   Canadian   preserves. 

The  greedy  Bonanno  was  doing  more  than 
planting  flags.  Seeing  a  chance  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  brotherhood,  he  issued  contracts 
for  the  murders  of  three  fellow  Commis- 
sioners— Magaddlno,  Lucchese  and  Gam- 
bino— and  another  contract  for  the  slaying  of 
the  head  of  a  Family  in  California,  Prank  De- 
Slmone.  Bonanno  assigned  the  New  York 
murders  to  one  Joe  Magliocco,  a  fat  hood- 
lum with  high  blood  pressure.  Magliocco  in 
turn  farmed  the  New  York  murder  contracts 
out  to  an  ambitious  young  torpedo  named 
Joe  Colombo. 

Colombo  turned  out  to  be  more  of  an 
angler  than  a  trlggerman.  He  tipped  off  the 
Commission  to  Bonanno's  planned  coup,  and 
they  hurriedly  convened  a  meeting  to  deal 
with  the  treachery.  Magliocco  and  Bonanno 
were  summoned  to  face  charges.  Magliocco 
appeared  in  a  panic,  made  a  full  confession, 
was  banished  from  Cosa  Nostra,  fined  $50,- 
000  and  sent  home.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  Meanwhile,  his  Family 
and  his  Commission  seat  were  given  to  the 
stool  pigeon  Colombo. 

Joe  Bonanno  never  showed  up  for  trial.  He 
hid  out  on  the  West  Coast,  using  the  name 
"J.  Santone."  Then,  in  1964,  he  went  to 
Canada  to  poach  once  more  on  Magaddlno's 
grounds.  Magaddlno  went  into  a  frenzy,  call- 
ing a  Commission  meeting  for  Sept.  18,  1964, 
in  the  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  home  of  gang- 
ster Thomas  Eboli.  Bonanno  ignored  that 
meeting,  too,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
Commission's  emissary  Sam  DeCavalcante, 
whose  biggest  previous  distinction  had  been 
in  trying  to  develop  a  garbage  disposal  unit 
that  would  reduce  a  human  body  to  a  meat- 
ball. In  the  face  of  Bonanno's  Insults,  the 
council  accepted  the  advice  of  its  Chicago 
Commissioner,  Momo  Giancana:  "Kill — kill! 
Why  don't  you  Just  kill  the  guy?" 

On  Oct.  14,  Magaddlno  met  in  Buffalo  with 
two  men.  An  informant  has  recalled  bits  of 
the  conversation:  "New  York  .  .  .  the  lawyer 
...  we  got  the  car." 

Seven  nights  later,  Bonanno  and  four 
lawyers  dined  in  a  New  York  steak  house.  A 
sixth  man  Joined  them  about  H  p.m.  He  left 
the  table  twice,  walking  out  in  a  rainstorm  to 
use  a  corner  phone. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  Bonanno's  party 
left  the  restaurant  in  taxis.  The  sixth  man, 
who  took  a  separate  taxi,  got  out  at  37th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  and  beckoned  to 
two  men  standing  on  the  corner.  A  few 
minutes  later,  Bonanno  arrived  at  an  apart- 
ment house  a  block  away.  The  two  men 
stepped  up  and  forced  Bonanno  into  a  car 
at  gunpoint.  Though  there  has  been  all  sorts 
of  speculation  about  the  kidnapping— 
including  a  theory  that  Bonanno  staged  the 
whole  thing  to  avoid  an  appearance  before 
a  grand  Jury — the  fact  is  that  he  was  held 
for  about  six  weeks  somewhere  in  the 
Catskllls.  There  he  talked  his  captors  out 
of  killing  him  by  raising  the  .specter  of  a 
nationwide  gang  war  if  they  knocked  him 
off.  But  if  they  let  him  go,  he  promised  to 
turn  over  his  gang  and  his  rackets  in 
gratitude.  Apparently  the  Commissioners' 
lust  for  loot  exceeded  their  lust  for  venge- 


ance, for  they  turned  him  loose  In  December 
1964. 

Bonanno  was  only  fooling.  He  went  to  Haiti 
to  bide  his  time,  then  returned  to  New  York 
last  year  to  rally  his  gang,  claim  his  place 
on  the  Commission  and  continue  his  invasion 
of  Canada.  Magaddlno  still  howls  about  it, 
but  the  other  Commissioners,  perhaps  afraid 
of  the  guns  in  Bonanno's  Family,  seem  in- 
tent on  trying  to  ignore  him,  hoping  he'll  go 
away,  or  something. 

This  cartoon  map  |not  included]  shows 
how  organized  crime  spans  and  penetrates 
the  country,  with  interests  ranging  from 
extortion,  narcotics,  prostitution,  loan-shark- 
ing and  every  conceivable  form  of  gambling 
to  hijacking,  bootlegging  and  murder  for 
hire.  As  indicated,  the  l.oods  have  also  "gone 
legit,"  muscling  Into  such  varied  enterprises 
as  banking,  music  recording,  trucking,  gar- 
bage collecting  and  undertaking.  Red  stars 
mark  the  home  territory  of  members  of  the 
Commission  that  rules  Cosa  Nostra  and 
whose  portraits  are  shown  in  the  storm  cloud 
above  the  map.  Under  a  truce  arrangement 
that  is  more  or  less  respected  by  all  mob- 
sters, Lns  Vegas  and  Miami  are  "open"  cities 
where  any  Family  may  operate.  Broken  lines 
indicate  routes  taken  by  "bag  men"  carrying 
"skim"  money — the  millions  of  dollars  si- 
phoned Ux-free  from  gambling  receipts  in 
Las  Vegas  and  the  Bahamas.  Meyer  Lansky. 
the  multlmillionnaire  nonmember  who  mas- 
terminds the  "skimming"  Intrigues  of  Cosa 
Nostra  from  his  base  In  Miami,  sees  that  a 
portion  of  the  loot  gets  to  the  Mob's  bank 
accounts  in  Switzerland —after  taking  a  hefty 
cut  for  himself. 

YOUR  LAND   IS   HOODLAND 

The  disturbing  fact  Is  that  the  Mob  today 
is  spread  across  the  land  and  has  been  able 
to  insinuate  Itself  Into  the  core  of  society. 
Most  Americans  are  Just  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  Its  influence. 

Costa  Nostra  is  a  cartel  of  24  semi-inde- 
pendent Families  that  vary  widely  in  size 
(from  20  to  1,000  members)  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  rackets.  Each  Family  unit  is 
headed  by  a  Boss  and  several  of  these 
Bosses — the  current  number  Is  eight — sit  on 
Cosa  Nostra'a  ruling  Commission.  The  other 
Family  heads  (shown  flanking  the  map)  are 
not  necessarily  less  powerful  than  individual 
Commissioners — Bajrmond  Patriarca  in  New 
England  and  Carlos  Marcello  in  Louisiana,  for 
example,  are  more  powerful  than  some  who 
sit  on  the  ruling  body.  But  they  generally 
follow  the  Commission's  edicts. 

Second  in  command  in  each  Family  Is  the 
Underboss.  Beneath  him  are  squads  known 
as  regimes,  each  headed  by  a  capo  (captain) 
and  staffed  by  younger  or  less  accomplished 
thugs  known  as  soldati  (soldiers).  When  a 
member  grows  old  or  Infirm  he  may  become 
a  consigliere ,  sort  of  a  mobster  emeritus 
who  serves  only  as  an  adviser  to  the  Boss. 
The  Boss  passes  orders  down  the  chain  of 
command — a  system  designed  to  screen  the 
top  man  from  the  police.  The  Boss  has  tre- 
mendous authority  In  his  own  territory,  pre- 
siding over  all  gangland  enterprises— he  is 
a  partner  in  everything — and  also  umpiring 
Intra-gang  frictions,  af.  New  England  Boss 
Patriarca  Is  shown  doing  in  the  Boston  gang 
war  in  the  map.  The  membership  rolls  of 
Cosa  Nostra  supposedly  have  been  closed 
since  1957 — an  attempt  by  the  Commission 
to  prevent  a  recruiting  race  that  might  up.'=el 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  within  the 
fraternity.  Nevertheless,  some  Families  con- 
tinue to  add  new  members  when  ai.  old  one 
dies  and.  despite  the  decrepitude  of  the 
present  Commissioners,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  ambitious  younger  talent  waiting  to  take 
over. 

In  the  old  days,  a  recruit  had  to  take  part 
In  at  least  one  murder  before  he  was  ac- 
cepted. But  during  the  World  War  II  man- 
power shortage,  standards  slipped  and  later, 
as  murder  became  a  less  popular  tactic,  many 
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gangster*  ware  let  In  who  never  had  made 
a  fatal  acore.  This  Irlu  some  oldtltners.  As 
one  graying  hood  complained,  "Today  yon 
got  a  thouaajid  guys  In  here  that  never  broke 
an  egg." 

THE    BKAZEN    ATTEMPT    TO    SPRING    HOVTA     WITH 

A  ti  MiLUOif  bsibe:  a  case  op  thz  nx 

At  the  he&rt  of  every  successful  gangster's 
operation  Is  the  Plx — the  working  arrange- 
ment with  key  police  and  elected  officials  and 
business  and  union  executives.  It  guarantees 
the  racketeers  room  to  swing  and  a  certain 
amount  of  acceptance  In  "respectable"  circles. 
For  sheer  audacity  and  sweep,  few  Fixes  the 
Mob  has  ever  undertaken  could  top  a  plot 
Just  now  tinfoldlng  In  New  Orleans,  where 
the  Coea  Nostra  Is  ruled  over  by  Carlos  Mar- 
cello.  Its  hoped-for  objective  Is  liberty  for 
Jamee  Holla,  the  Imprisoned  boss  of  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

Loj*  has  found  conclusive  evidence  that 
HofTa's  pals — some  In  the  union,  some  In  the 
Mob,  some  In  both — dropped  $2  million  Into 
a  sprlng-HoIfa  fund  late  last  year.  The  money 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Cosa  Nostra 
mobftters,  and  It  was  to  be  payable  to  any- 
one who  could  wreck  the  government's  Jury- 
tampering  case  on  which  Hoffa  had  been 
convicted. 

In  due  course,  the  money  was  made  avail- 
able to  Marcello  to  do  the  Job.  The  chief  gov- 
ernment witness  In  the  trial,  which  took 
place  In  1964  In  Chattanooga,  had  been  Ed- 
ward Orady  Partln.  leader  of  a  Teamster 
local  In  Baiton  Rouge,  La.  As  the  Mob  saw 
It,  Partln  was  a  logical  target  for  a  fMz.  If 
he  could  be  persuaded  somehow  to  recant  his 
own  testimony,  or  to  "taint"  it  by  claiming 
that  wiretaps  bad  been  used  against  Hofia, 
the  oonvlotton  would  surely  be  reversed.  By 
last  January  the  Mob  might  have  assumed 
that  Partln  already  had  been  softened  up.  A 
serlea  of  dynamite  explosions  had  wrecked 
construction  sites,  trucks  and  oll-drlllLng 
rlga  of  ooti^>anles  whose  employes  were  mem- 
bers of  Partln's  union.  Partln  got  the  mes- 
sage all  right,  but  Ignored  It. 

Then  another  pitch  was  made  to  Partln. 
It  was  arranged  by  Aubrey  Young,  45,  who 
for  years  had  been  an  aide  and  confidant  of 
Louisiana  Ooremor  John  J.  McKelthen. 

Though  the  governor  did  not  know  It. 
Young  had  some  curious  contacts  outside  of 
the  ezecutlre  suite.  One  of  these  was  Mar- 
cello,  about  whose  empire  you  will  read 
mors  In  x»ext  week's  instalment. 

In  January.  Young  set  up  a  meeting  with 
Partln  at  the  request  of  still  another  man  of 
Influence  In  Louisiana  politics,  a  sometime 
public  rslatlons  specialist  and  all-around 
operator  named  D' Alton  Smith. 

Mcmbert  of  Smith's  famUy  are  weU-placed 
In  Louisiana.  His  brother.  A.  D.  Smith,  is  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  education.  His 
sister,  liirs.  Prances  Pecora,  is  an  official  of 
the  state  Insurance  commission.  Mrs.  Pecora 
Is  also  the  wife  of  Noflo  Pecora.  former  ojjer- 
ator  of  the  Marcello-owned  Town  and  Coun- 
try Motel  In  New  Orleans. 

The  meeting  with  Partln  took  place  at 
Yoxing's  house  in  Baton  Rouge.  Smith  was 
there  when  Partln  arrived. 

"D'Atton  had  told  me  he  wanted  to  see  if 
he  could  straighten  out  Partln's  testimony  to 
help  Hoffa,"  Young  has  since  told  Lux 
"When  I  saw  what  they  were  talking  about 
In  the  parlor.  I  took  a  walk  because  I  didn't 
want  any  part  of  it.  After  the  meeting.  D'Al- 
ton  told  me  that  he  couldn't  budge  Partln; 
that  Partln  said  bis  testimony  was  true." 

Partln  confirmed  to  Lirx  that  this  Indeed 
was  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  and  has 
added  these  details  of  the  inducements  be 
says  were  held  out  to  him:  The  Initial  offer 
for  the  changing  of  his  testimony  was  •25,000 
a  year  for  10  years.  He  turned  it  down.  The 
ante  was  hiked  until  it  reached  an  overall 
total  of  tl  million.  Still  Partln  refused.  When 
Smith  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  Job  and  went  away, 
Partln  called  the  Justice  Department. 

A  short  time  later.  Young,  who  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  sought  sanctuary  for  three 


days  In  the  Town  and  Country  Motel,  which 
Is  Marcello's  rackets  headquarters.  Young  has 
offered  this  explanation:  "I  go  to  the  Town 
and  Country  because  there's  always  lots  of 
politicians  there.  I  didn't  see  Carlos  or  talk 
to  him.  I  know  I  didn't,  because  there  was  a 
state  policeman  with  me  all  the  time." 

Meanwhile,  in  response  to  Partln's  call,  the 
Justice  Department  began  an  investigation 
into  the  bribery  attempt.  Young  returned  to 
the  capltol  at  Baton  Rouge.  When  the  gov- 
ernor asked  him  to  explain  his  absence, 
Yoiing  blurted  out  the  story  of  the  attempted 
bribery  of  Partln.  Furious,  McKelthen  threat- 
ened to  fire  him.  Young  resigned. 

As  to  what  has  happened  to  the  $2  million, 
Marcello.  of  course,  isn't  talking.  And  Hoffa 
remains  in  federal  prison. 

This  Is  a  fair  example  of  the  Intricate  forces 
Involved  in  a  particular  sort  of  Fix.  But  a 
Fix  doesn't  have  to  entail  an  exchange  of 
money.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
in  feau',  through  means  as  unsubtle  as 
a  crack  over  the  head,  an  arm  broken  by 
twisting,  an  Implied  disclosure  of  family 
skeletons,  a  hoarse  voice  on  the  phone,  a 
timely  murder.  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
campsilgn  "contributions"  or  by  outright 
bribes,  it  can  be  attained  through  employ- 
ment of  public  relations  counsels  who  stress 
things  like  the  good  name  of  a  city  or  the 
amount  of  money  donated  to  charity  by 
Mob  enterprises,  or  who  plant  in  newspaper 
columns  evidences  of  the  charm,  wit  and 
good  connections  of  key  mobsters  as  they 
are  seen  about  the  spots  where  expensive 
people  gather.  It  can  be  helped  Immeas- 
urably with  cheap  devices  like  easy  "loans" 
to  a  reporter  whose  tastes  outrun  his 
Income. 

A  blg-clty  mayor  may  have  nothing  but 
loathing  for  mobsters.  Yet  If  disclosure  of 
corruption  In  his  city  threatens  the  tenure 
of  his  political  machine,  he  may  make  every 
effort  to  suppress  the  story — rationalizing 
that  the  city  would  be  much  worse  off  with 
the  opposition  in  control.  This  is  a  solid  divi- 
dend of  the  Fix.  Ask  any  gangster. 

THE    PAT    MAN    VTHO    DIED    ON    A    MEAT    HOOK 

The  Information  and  entertainment  media, 
and  ultimately  the  public  themselves,  play 
their  part  In  all  of  this.  Too  often  they  take 
a  scriptwriter's  view  of  gangsters,  viewing 
them  as  one  would  look  at  tenants  of  the 
great  ape  house  at  the  zoo — with  vague  thrills 
of  Identity  but  with  amused  tolerance.  When 
Frank  Sinatra  appears  in  public  with  Sam 
Glancana,  who  is  a  killer  and  a  crook,  the 
tendency  is  to  see  Sinatra  as  a  bigger  swinger 
than  ever — not  Just  another  entertainer  who 
has  some  crummy  friends. 

Glancana  is  a  pretty  good  exhibit  when 
it  comes  to  lUustratlng  the  m&nlcurlng  of 
gorillas.  Despite  his  absence  from  the  coun- 
try, his  Fix  in  Chicago  remains  as  tight  and 
traditional  as  any  you  could  find. 

Glancana  took  over  the  300-member  Chi- 
cago Cosa  Nostra  Family — the  Outfit,  as  it  Is 
called  locally — In  1957,  after  it  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  the  Incumbent  Boss,  Tony 
Accardo.  was  getting  too  slow  and  too  rich. 
Glancana 's  decision  was  brought  home  to  Ac- 
cardo by  a  bmiet  fired  over  his  head  as  Tony 
was  entering  hla  spacious  $500,000  estate  in 
suburban  River  Forest.  He  understood. 

Sam  Glancana  is  a  frail,  gnome-like  man 
whose  constant  clgsa  smoking  has  deformed 
his  upper  Up  into  a  permanent  sneer.  Back 
in  World  War  II,  when  asked  by  the  draft 
board  what  he  did  for  a  living,  he  replied,  "I 
steal."  He  was  adjudged  a  psychopath,  and 
Sam  figures  it  was  a  bad  rap.  "I  was  telling 
them  the  truth,"  he  said.  Before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote,  he'd  been  arrested  three 
times  for  murder.  He  likes  the  girls — for  one 
he  purchased  a  remounted  30-carat  stolen 
diamond  from  a  fence  In  New  York — and  has 
made  international  headlines  as  the  recur- 
rent escort  of  Singer  Phyllis  McGuire.  He 
likes  to  play  golf,  and  when  FBI  agents  began 
bothering  his  game  when  thev  had  him 
under  surveillance  in  t963,  he  went  to  federal 


court  and  got  an  order  stipulating  that  the 
agents  must  stay  two  foursomes  back. 

niUmately,  the  agents  won  that  round. 
Glancana  was  called  before  a  grand  Jury, 
granted  Immunity  from  prosecution  stem- 
ming from  anything  he  might  say  and,  when 
he  refused  to  answer  questions  served  a  year 
in  Jail  for  contempt.  Fearing  another  such 
sentence,  he  has  stayed  pretty  much  out  of 
the  country  ever  since.  For  a  time,  control 
of  the  Outfit  fell  to  Giancana's  lieutenants, 
but  as  federal  prosecutions  sent  several  of 
them  to  Jail,  Family  matters  demanded  a 
more  experienced  hand  at  the  helm.  One 
current  theory  is  that  Accardo  has  come  out 
of  retirement  to  resume  active   control. 

The  truth  Is  that  Glancana  Is  still  run- 
ning things  by  remote  control  from  a  hide- 
out in  Mexico,  a  posh  castle  near  Cuernavaca 
where  he  poses  as  Rlccardo  Scalzettl.  The 
real  Scalzettl.  Giancana's  erstwhile  chauffeur 
and  courier,  is  more  familiar  to  Chlcagoans 
as  Richard  Cain,  a  well-known  former  Chica- 
go policeman  and  more  recently  a  private  in- 
vestigator. 

In  Chicago,  where  racketeering  was  per- 
fected, the  connections  between  the  Mob 
and  the  politicians  remains  extensive  and 
arrogant.  From  an  office  across  from  City 
Hall,  there  are  men  ready  to  carry  out  Gi- 
ancana's wishes  and  attend  to  the  clockwork 
of  the  Fix. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  particular  pride  to  Gl- 
ancana and  his  boys  that  they  are  firmly  In 
control  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican political  organizations  in  Chicago's 
famous  First  Ward,  which  includes  the  Loop 
with  its  glittering  commerce  and  the  West 
Side  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
well  as  a  warren  of  flophoiises,  honkytonks, 
p>ool  halls,  pawnshops  and  slimis.  It  also 
enfolds  City  Hall,  the  Cook  County  court- 
house, polioe  headquarters,  the  federal 
courthouse,  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  most  of  the  major  office 
buildings,  the  largest  hotels  and  the  termi- 
nals of  major  railroads.  The  Democratic  or- 
ganizations of  two  other  West  Side  wards — 
the  28th  and  the  29th — are  also  nominally 
chattels  of  the  Mob.  But  the  real  gangster 
operative  power,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  in 
the  First. 

The  First  Ward  Republican  apparatus  is  a 
Joke.  Giancana's  men  permit  it  to  exist  only 
so  they  can  have  a  foot  In  both  parties.  The 
hoods  have  been  known  to  round  up  a  few 
thousand  G.OJ».  votes  In  certain  elections 
Just  to  avoid  embarrassing  Democratic  win- 
ners with  heavy  pluralities  from  a  gangster- 
dominated  political  organization.  But  aside 
from  being  something  to  scratch  matches  on. 
Republicans  in  the  First  Ward  are  handy  In 
other  ways.  In  Mexico  City  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, Glancana  and  Miss  McGuire  tooled 
aroiind  In  a  white  Oldsmoblle  licensed  to 
Peter  Granata,  the  present  Republican  com- 
mitteeman In  the  First  Ward. 

Although  Cosa  Nostra  control  over  the 
three  wards  Is  as  well-known  to  many  Chl- 
cagoans as  the  Water  Tower,  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley,  the  longtime  guru  of  Cook  County's 
Democrats,  stays  aloof.  As  Chicago  mayors 
have  always  done.  Mayor  Daley  tends  to  bris- 
tle at  allegations  of  organized  corruption  in 
his  city  as  being  something  less  than  patri- 
otic. Leadership  of  ward  organizations,  he 
contends.  Is  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
people  in  the  wards. 

First  Ward  Democratic  headquarters.  Just 
across  La  Salle  Street  from  City  Hall,  is  a 
handily  located,  permanently  established 
center  of  political  corruption.  Here  poli- 
ticians, policemen,  newsmen  and  other  iiseful 
people  troop  Into  the  office  for  favors  given 
and  received.  (As  in  few  other  cities,  certain 
Jovu-nallsts  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  First 
Ward  Fix.  The  First  Ward  Democratic  orga- 
nization. If  It  serves  the  gangsters'  needs, 
can — and  on  occasion  does — swing  enough 
Infiuenoe  in  city  rooms  to  get  a  story  killed 
or  softened  to  the  point  where  it  Is  almost 
an  apology.)  The  principal  disbursing  officer, 
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and  Giancana's  main  liaison  with  the  First 
Ward-heelers,  is  Pat  Marcy,  who  served  a 
prison  term  for  robbery  back  before  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  First  Ward  Democratic 
organization. 

Details  of  the  First  Ward's  bribe  trafficking 
were  spelled  out  in  a  1963  report  on  police 
corruption  in  Chicago  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  report,  naming  names, 
disclosed  specific  payoffs  that  kept  police 
from  cracking  down  on  centers  of  vice  oper- 
ated by  the  Glancana  Mob.  But  Police  Super- 
intendent Orlando  W.  Wilson,  a  man  with  a 
reputation  for  incorruptibility,  reacted  In 
much  the  same  manner  as  Mayor  Daley, 
scoffing  at  the  report  as  "gossip"  and  refus- 
ing to  take  any  action  against  accused  bribe- 
takers on  the  police  force — including  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Sgt.  Paul  Qulnn.  (Wil- 
son retired  August  1.  Qulnn  remains  on  the 
force  as  administrative  assistant  to  Wilson's 
successor,  James  B.  Conlisk  Jr.) 

Glancana  rules  the  First  Ward  like  a  Tar- 
tar warlord.  He  can  brush  an  alderman  off 
the  city  council  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand — 
as  he  did  in  1962,  when  he  ordered  the  resig- 
nation of  Alderman  John  D'Arco.  (It  was  all 
brought  to  a  head  by  a  D'Arco  f^ux  pas.  He 
and  Glancana  were  seated  at  a  resturant 
table  when  an  FBI  agent,  well-known  to 
both  men,  approached.  D'Arco,  reacting  as  a 
politician,  leaped  to  his  feet  and  shook  hands 
with  the  agent.  Glancana  disapproved.  Exit 
Alderman  D'Arco.)  State  Senator  Anthony 
DeTolve,  a  relative  of  Giancana's  late  wife, 
was  nominated  to  succeed  D'Arco.  Four  dajn 
before  the  aldermanic  election,  the  gang  Boss 
capriciously  decided  that  DeTolve  would  not 
do,  either.  In  the  ensuing  confusion,  the 
First  Ward  wound  up  without  an  alderman 
for  a  year.  Not  many  constituents  could  dis- 
cern any  difference. 

For  seven  years,  U.S.  Representative  Ro- 
land Llbonatl  was  one  of  the  tame  congress- 
toen  from  the  First  Ward,  "Llbby"  got  on  the 
powerful  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
became  something  of  a  Capitol  Hill  land- 
mark. Tony  TlEcl,  Giancana's  son-in-law,  was 
on  the  government  payroll  at  $11,829.84  a 
year  as  Libonatl's  assistant.  In  1962,  for  rea- 
sons stlU  undisclosed,  Glancana  decided  that 
Llbonatl  was  a  liability.  The  hapless  con- 
gressman submitted  without  a  protest  and. 
for  stated  reasons  of  his  wife's  ill  health, 
obediently  did  not  run  for  re-election  In 
1964.  Tiscl  stayed  on  as  assistant  to  Libo- 
natl's successor,  Frank  Annunzlo. 

The  grand  Jury  investigation  that  Jailed 
Glancana  eventually  dislodged  Tiscl  from 
Annunzio's  payroll.  The  disclosure  that  Tiscl 
had  refused  to  talk  to  the  Jury,  pleading  fear 
of  self-incrimination,  was  followed  by  his 
resignation  as  Annunzio's  aide.  Marcy  and 
D'Arco  were  also  Fifth  Amendment  witnesses. 
But  there,  as  might  be  expected,  the  matter 
rested.  U.S.  Attorney  Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  a 
Democratic  appointee,  did  not  extend  im- 
munity to  Tiscl.  Marcy  and  D'Arco  even 
though  they,  like  Glancana,  had  balked  at 
testifying.  Immunity  for  them  might  have 
been  embarrassing  for  Mayor  Daley's  Demo- 
cratic machine.  It  would  have  given  the 
three  the  choice  of  exposing  the  workings  of 
Giancana's  captive  organization  or,  like  blm, 
going  to  Jail. 

For  some  years.  Giancana's  political  cou- 
rier was  the  master  fixer  of  the  Chicago  Mob, 
the  late,  notarloiis  Murray  Humphreys.  Using 
the  name  "Mr.  Pope."  he  frequently  deliv- 
ered messages  and  packages  to  Llbonatl  and 
other  members  of  the  Illinois  congressional 
delegation.  Humphreys  died  in  1965,  and 
some  of  his  political  duties  now  fall  to  Gus 
Alex,  who  runs  the  rackets  for  Glancana  in 
the  First  Ward. 

Glancana,  p^-hape  spellbound  by  his  ac- 
quaintances among  celebrities  nnri  bis  con- 
trol over  pald-for  political  hacks,  has  been 
known  to  overstep  his  own  Influence.  Once, 
during  a  time  of  tight  surrelUance  by  the 
FBI,  he  dispatches  his  aide-de-camp,  a  hood- 


lum named  Charles  English,  with  a  message 
for  the  G-men  who  were  waiting  outside  for 
him  to  leave  a  saloon.  The  message  was  an 
invitation  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  then  the 
Attorney  General,  to  sit  down  and  talk  over 
calling  the  agents  off.  English  made  quite  a 
sales  pitch.  "Elected  officials  all  over  the 
country,  hundreds  of  'em,  owe  their  Jobs  to 
'Moe.' "  he  explained  proudly.  His  parting 
words  were  equally  blithe:  "Moe  says  that  if 
Kennedy  wants  to  talk,  he  should  get  in 
touch  wlih  Frank  Sinatra  to  set  it  up." 

Kennedy  passed  up  the  bid — and  along 
about  that  time  Sinatra  fell  out  of  New 
Frontier  favor.  The  FBI  continued  its  inves- 
tigations, resulting  in  a  1965  jail  sentence 
for  Glancana. 

Some  of  Giancana's  lieutenants  have  their 
own  connections  with  politicians,  officials 
and  Important  people.  Gus  Alex  has  an  espe- 
cially warm  relationship  with  Chicago's  city 
treasurer,  Marshall  Korshak,  and  his  brother. 
Attorney  Sidney  Korshak.  Sidney  is  a  pal 
of  other  leading  Chicago  gangsters^"a  mes- 
sage from  him  [Sidney],"  a  prominent  mob- 
ster once  was  quoted  on  a  witness  stand,  "is 
a  message  from  us."  On  Alex's  application 
in  1957  for  an  apartment  on  exclusive  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  he  described  himself  as  a 
$15,000-a-year  employe  of  Marshall  Korshak, 
then  a  state  senator. 

Among  political  favors  rendered  by  pald- 
for  officials  to  Cosa  Nostra  are  the  passing 
along  of  Information  that  comes  over  their 
desks,  and  the  sending  up  of  storm  signals 
whenever  official  action  against  the  Mob  Is 
threatened.  In  1962.  for  example.  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  sent  his  federal  prosecutors 
a  list  of  gangsters  to  be  investigated,  stipu- 
lating that  the  list  be  held  in  strict  secrecy 
within  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  a  copy  of  the  list  turned  up  in 
a  Michigan  Avenue  office  used  by  Glancana 
and  Alex. 

Fans  of  Sinatra  and  Miss  McGuire  might 
reconsider  their  acceptance  of  Glancana  as 
a  social  figure  if  they  had  heard  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  in  Miami  a  few  years 
ago  among  three  Glancana  employes.  So,  for 
that  matter,  might  Sinatra  and  Miss 
McGuire.  The  subject  was  William  Jackson, 
a  grotesque  slugger  for  the  Outfit  who 
weighed  well  over  350  pounds.  Jackson  some- 
how had  gotten  out  of  line  and  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  As  faithfully  related  by  an  In- 
formant, James  Torello  and  Flore  Bucclerl 
were  telling  John  (Jackie)  Cerone  with  some 
glee  how  they'd  gone  about  It. 

"Jackson  was  hung  up  on  that  meat  hook." 

said  Torello.  "He  was  so heavy  he  bent 

it.  He  was  on  that  thing  three  days  before 
he  croaked" 

Bucclerl  began  to  giggle.  "Jackie,  you 
shoulda  seen  the  guy.  Like  an  elephant,  he 

was,  and  when  Jimmy  hit  him  In  the 

with  that  electric  prod  ..." 

Torello  Interrupted  excitedly.  "He  was 
floppln'  around  on  that  hook,  Jackie.  We 
tossed  water  on  him  to  give  the  prod  a  bet- 
ter charge,  and  he's  screamln'.  .  .  ." 

The  conversation  turned  animatedly  to 
other  methods  of  dlEpensing  Giancana's 
brand  of  justice — except  for  the  revolting 
subject  matter,  they  might  have  been  men 
sitting  around  a  bait  shop  discussing  favorite 
fishing  lures.  "The  stretcher  Is  best,"  insisted 
Torello.  "Put  a  guy  on  it  with  chains  and  you 
can  stretch  him  until  his  Joints  pop.  .  .  .  Re- 
member the  guy  that  sweat  so  much  he  dried 
out?  He  was  alioays  wantln'  water,  waiter.  .  .  , 
I  think  he  died  of  thirst." 

Once  again,  a  reminder:  these  men  are 
members  of  Giancana's  Cosa  Nostra  Family. 
He  was,  and  still  is.  the  Boss  who  gives  peo- 
ple like  Bucclerl  and  ToreUo  the  "contracts" 
for  killing  people  like  the  late,  heavy  William 
Jackson. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Fix  Is  immut- 
able—i.e.,  be  with  winners.  Politically,  this  is 
conducive  to  bipartisanship.  "Do  like  we  do 
In  Chicago,"  counseled  Sam  Glancana  when 


he  was  reviewing  his  secret  Investments  In 
the  Stardust  Casino  In  Las  Vegas  in  1901. 
"Give  to  both  parties." 

Naturally,  when  the  delicate  matter  of  in- 
vestments of  this  sort  Is  at  Issue,  the  man 
whose  knowhow  Is  most  prized  is  Meyer 
Lansky.  Though  not  a  Cosa  Nostra  member 
(he  is  Jewish ) ,  he  is  the  Mob's  chief  financial 
counselor.  As  such,  he  was  the  architect  of 
"the  skim,"  the  system  whereby  tax-free  cash 
is  siphoned  off  the  top  of  casino  profits  in 
Nevada. 

Nevada  has  been  "open"  territory  for  Cosa 
Nostra  racketeers  ever  since  legalized  gam- 
bling made  Las  Vegas  synonymous  with  high 
rolling.  The  Mobs  from  Cleveland,  Chicago. 
Miami  and  New  York  all  had  representatives 
looking  after  their  hidden  interests  and 
therefore  had  something  of  a  stake  in  Nevada 
politics. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Glancana  saw  fit 
to  give  people  advice.  Nor  Is  it  at  all  remark- 
able that  the  Fremont  Casino  In  Las  Vegas 
found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  personal  ap- 
proval of  Lansky  for  its  619.500  budget  for 
political  "contributions"  in  1963:  (5,000  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Nevada  supreme  court;  $200 
to  a  Justice  of  the  peace:  $300  to  a  county 
commissioner;  $500  to  a  state  assemblyman, 
and  $500  to  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor. That  was  local.  Another  $1,000  was  anted 
up  for  a  national  political  figure — and  $12,000 
for  his  opjjonent. 

The  payoff,  of  course,  was  Influence  in  Las 
Vegas,  Carson  City  and  Washington — not  Just 
for  Ed  Levlnson,  operator  of  the  Fremont, 
but  also  for  Lansky.  (At  the  time,  Levlnson 
had  another  very  useful  connection  In  Wash- 
ington. Both  he  and  Benjamin  Slgelbaum, 
the  bagman  who  transported  the  "skim" 
money  to  Lansky  In  Miami  Beach,  were  part- 
ners of  Bobby  Baker  m  the  Serv-U  vending 
machine  enterprise.  Baker,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  then  the  Senate  majority  secretary,  as 
well  as  a  chief  dispenser  of  funds  for  the 
Senate  Democratic  campaign  committee  and 
confidant  and  protfeg^  of  the  then  Senate 
majority  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson.) 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this  was  per- 
haps most  succinctly  explained  by  Major 
Riddle,  operator  of  the  opulent  Dunes  Casino 
of  Las  Vegas.  When  the  owners  yelped  about 
a  $20,000  contribution  to  a  man  very  high  In 
then-Governor  Grant  Sawyer's  office.  Riddle 
gave  an  explanation,  which  an  Informant  has 
passed  along:  "The  guy  does  whatever  we 
want.  Any  one  of  the  things  he  does  for  us 
would  bring  in  $20,000."  And  besides.  Riddle 
added,  the  contribution  In  question  was  an 
economy  when  compared  with  the  $200,000 
the  Desert  Inn  had  anted  up  for  another  in- 
fluential politician. 

Riddle  told  the  informant  later  about  the 
nuances  of  political  giving  and  taking.  The 
case  In  point  was  the  gambling  license  for 
Irving  Devlne,  a  local  racketeer.  Devine  was 
prepared  to  make  a  hefty  "political  contribu- 
tion" of  $50,000  to  the  Nevada  governor's 
campaign  for  re-election.  Riddle  said.  In  re- 
turn for  his  license. 

"That's  the  only  way  our  guy  would  do  it," 
said  Riddle.  "You  know.  In  a  campaign,  he 
needs  funds.  Any  other  time,  it's  something 
else  again." 

Unfortunately  for  Devlne,  a  federal  report 
disclosing  his  ties  with  skimming  racketeers 
began  to  circulate  around  Nevada  shortly 
afterward.  Any  talk  of  a  gambling  license  for 
Devine  became  a  dead  Issue. 

PROCONSUL    or    THE    BOSTON    GiNO    WAS 

The  Fix  is  by  no  means  limited  to  wide- 
open  Nevada  and  the  political  backrooms  of 
Chicago.  It  also  flourishes  in  New  England, 
with  a  ruthleseness  that  is  a  point  of  personal 
pride  to  the  resident  Cosa  Nostra  proconsul 
Raymond  Patriarca. 

At  59,  Patriarca  has  two  distinctions  in 
Cosa  Nostra.  When  It  comes  to  manipulating 
the  makers  and  enforcers  of  the  law,  he  has 
few  peers.  His  tightly  disciplined  ISO-member 
gang  operates  a  dazzling  array  of  rackets  and 
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legitimate    businesses    over    Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Maine. 

He  Is  also  known  as  the  only  Cosa  Nostra 
Boss  to  operate  for  more  than  three  years 
within  range  of  an  FBI  microphone.  The 
Cosa  Nostra  Commissioners  have  held  sev- 
eral discussions  to  decide  how  this  moun- 
tainous blunder  should  be  dealt  with.  Bosses 
have  been  killed  for  less.  The  bug  Itself, 
planted  by  the  FBI  In  Patriarca's  office  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  was  bad  enough.  But  Patrl- 
arca  compounded  the  original  security 
breach  by  letting  some  of  the  taped  tran- 
scripts get  Into  the  federal  court  record-  In 
this,  his  arrogance  played  a  major  role. 

It  all  Involved  the  Income  tax  fraud  trial  of 
one  of  his  capos,  Louis  TagUanetti.  When 
Tagllanetll  was  found  guilty.  Patriarca  made 
his  big  mistake — by  ordering  an  appeal  of 
the  conviction.  This  ultimately  forced  the 
Introduction  of  the  bugged  tape  transcripts 
Into  the  record.  The  way  Cosa  Nostra  sees 
it,  far  better  TagUanetti  should  have  served 
his  seven  months  In  the  first  place. 

AnMg  the  disclosures  in  the  FBI  records: 
Patriarca  Is  the  referee  of  the  celebrated 
gang  war  that  has  plagued  Boston  for  more 
than  three  years.  He  presides  over  the  shabby 
scene  with  such  authority  that  nobody  is 
killed  without  his  permission.  At  least  a 
dozen  of  the  40-odd  victims  were  slain  on 
his  direct  orders.  The  bug  picked  up  con- 
versations among  Patriarca  and  his  capos 
concerning  the  slaying;  the  assassins  them- 
selves were  named.  At  one  point,  when  his 
own  declaration  of  an  armistice  was  not  being 
observed.  Patriarca  proclaimed  angrily  that 
he  was  about  to  "declare  martial  law." 

All  types  of  crime  in  his  baliwick,  not  Just 
the  organized  kind,  are  cleared  by  Patriarca — 
among  them  bank  robberies,  hijackings, 
arson.  Jewel  thefts  and  kldnapings. 

Such  Information,  needless  to  say.  was 
priceless  intelligence  for  law  officials.  It  was 
also  a  temporary  lease  on  life  for  gangsters 
WlUlam  Marfeo  and  John  Blele.  who  had 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  Cosa  Nostra.  The 
bug  revealed  Patriarca's  various  plots  to  kill 
the  pair  over  a  period  of  months,  and  on  each 
occasion,  FBI  agents  managed  to  tip  them 
off — as  well  as  the  police.  A  ban  on  bugging 
in  1965  forced  disconnection  of  the  micro- 
phone m  Patriarca's  office.  Within  a  year, 
Marfeo  was  slain  In  Providence:  Blele  was 
murdered  In  Miami  last  March. 

As  a  Mob  Boss,  Raymond  Patriarca  sits  as 
something  of  a  Judge  himself,  sometimes 
over  the  affairs  of  politicians.  On  one  such 
Instance.  In  1963.  a  top  official  of  the  Rhode 
Island  state  government,  much  in  Patriarca's 
debt,  had  been  defeated  for  re-election.  One 
of  his  backers,  a  Warwick.  R.I.  businessman. 
had  contributed  $17,000  to  the  unsuccessful 
campaign  and  wanted  his  money  back,  claim- 
ing It  had  been  a  loan.  Not  so,  said  the  poli- 
tician— it  was  an  outright  gift. 

Patriarca  himself  held  court  on  the  matter 
behind  the  vending  machines  in  his  Coln-O- 
Matlc  office  In  I>rovldence.  Unsurprisingly,  he 
ruled  for  the  defendant.  The  $17,000  was  a 
gift.  Judge  Patriarca  advised  the  business- 
man to  forget  It.  He  did. 

Patriarca  is  far  warier  with  his  own  politi- 
cal contributions.  His  political  payoffs  are 
held  in  a  bank  account  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "Raymond's  Escrow  Fund."  It  is  re- 
leased to  deserving  political  servants  only 
after  they  have  delivered  for  Raymond 
Patriarca. 

A  good  example  of  this  device  was  a  battle 
In  1963  In  the  Massachusetts  legislature  over 
proposed  extension  of  the  racing  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Downs  race  track,  at  Hancock, 
Mass.  At  the  time.  Patriarca  and  the  late 
Thomas  Luchese  were  among  the  hoodlums 
holding  secret  Interest  In  the  track.  More 
racing  days  were  needed  at  the  track  to  keep 
It  from  going  bankrupt.  Patriarca  spread  the 
word  that  there  would  be  an  added  purse  of 
S2S.00O  In  Raymond's  Escrow  Fund  for  dis- 
persal— if  the  track  got  a  lengthened  season. 


There  was  a  stormy  floor  fight  In  the  legis- 
lature. Patriarca's  forces  lost,  but  the  $25,000 
remained  in  Raymond's  Escrow  Fund. 

But  In  routine  matters.  Patriarca's  Fix,  In 
spite  of  his  tendency  to  talk  too  much  about 
it,  has  worked  smoothly.  To  cite  an  ex- 
ample; on  Friday  afternoon.  July  27,  1962  a 
high-ranking  state  police  officer  flashed  a 
yellow  alert  to  Jerry  Angiulo.  Patriarca's 
Underboss  in  Boston,  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  raid  the  next  day  on  gambling  joints 
ht  Revere  Beach.  When  the  raiders  arrived, 
Patriarca's  five  joints  were  demurely  closed. 
The  police  raided  only  the  independent 
gamblers — who  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
refu-e  to  cut  Angiulo  rmd  the  Mob  in  on 
their  operations  On  the  following  Tuesday, 
Angiulo's  five  c.tsinos  reopened  at  new  ad- 
dresses and  quickly  lapped  up  the  business 
of  the  gamblers  who  had  been  shut  do'vvn  In 
the  raid.  Three  years  later,  in  June  1965.  with 
the  Fi.x  working  smoothly  as  ever,  the  whole 
sequence  of  jiggers-shut-down-raid-reopen- 
ing  was  reenacted  at  Revere. 

If  the  Commission  doesn't  decide  to  elimi- 
nate him,  Patriarca  eventually  could  be 
tripped  up  by  his  own  heavy-handed  greed. 
Right  now  the  chief  witness  against  him 
in  a  conspiracy  case  awaiting  trial  is  Joseph 
Barboza.  a  35-year-okl  triggerman  whom 
Patriarca  had  assigned  in  June  1965  to  kill 
Marfeo  (one  of  the  occasions  when  Marfeo 
was  tipped  offi.  Later  Barboza  was  impris- 
oned on  an  unrelated  charge  His  gangster 
friends  Immediately  set  about  collecting 
funds  to  pay  for  an  appeal.  Two  of  them  were 
waylaid — by  Patriarca's  men — and  shot  dead. 
The  killers  walked  off  with  the  $80,000  they 
had  collected  Barboza.  stranded  behind  bars 
and  enraged  at  the  doublecross,  became  a 
government  witness.  Patriarca  may  live  to 
regret  It. 

The  Fix.  like  any  other  form  of  com- 
merce. Is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  winds 
of  inflation.  Nowhere  was  this  more  ap- 
parent than  In  New  Jersey,  home  of  Vito 
Genovese  and  other  thieving  murderers  and 
politicians. 

In  February  1963  three  men  sat  down  in 
a  ramshackle  club  called  "The  Barn."  on 
Route  22  in  Mountainside.  N.J..  to  discuss 
the  rising  cost  of  fixing  police  officials.  Two 
of  them  were  the  gabby  old  friends  who  dis- 
cussed Richie  Bolardo's  beckoning  incinera- 
tor; Angelo  DeCarlo  and  Tony  Russo,  the 
Genovese  family's  betting  boss  in  Monmouth 
County.  (Russo's  sobriquet  in  the  Mob  Is 
"Little  Pussy."  His  brother  John — "Big 
Pussy"  did  a  strttch  for  murder.)  Also  at  the 
table  was  an  Informant  for  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  and  the  minutes  of  that  meet- 
ing, kept  secret  until  now.  have  been  a  key 
factor  In  the  recent  amassing  of  intelligence 
by  federal  officials  on  New  Jersey  Mob  activi- 
ties. 

The  specific  complaint  of  the  two  gangsters 
was  the  forthrlgh'  grabblness  of  a  top-level 
officer  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Police.  Russo 
said  the  police  official  was  collecting  $250  a 
month  for  Ignoring  bookies  around  Mon- 
mouth Park  race  track,  plus  $1,000  a  month 
in  gambling  payoffs  In  Long  Branch  and  an- 
other $1,000  from  Asbury  Park.  As  if  this 
weren't  enough.  Joe  Zicarelli.  a  B^nanno 
capo  who  bosses  bookie  and  lottery  action 
in  Hudson  County,  was  paying,  according 
to  Russo  and  DeCarlo.  an  additional  $5,000 
a  month.  And  now,  to  top  it  off.  Russo  com- 
plained, this  guy  had  the  gall  to  demand 
double  payoffs  for  each  month  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  resorts  like  Asbury  Park 
and  Long  Branch  boom  and  so  does  gam- 
bling. The  irony  of  it  all.  DeCarlo  added 
bitterly,  was  that  he.  Russo  and  Zicarelli  had 
only  themselves  to  blame.  They  had  person- 
ally picked  their  greedy  policeman  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  well-connected  Hudson  County 
politico  to  promote  him  to  Lis  high  p'ace  on 
the  force.  DeCarlo  promised  to  talk  soon  to 
the  same  politician  about  the  state  police- 
man's unseemly  greed. 


Whatever  was  said  at  that  meeting,  the 
result  was  negative,  for  the  police  officer  con- 
tinued to  extort  h^avy  payoffs  from  DeCarlo, 
Russo  and  Zicarelli  until  his  retirement, 
two  years  later.  Expensive  though  he  was, 
he  was  worth  too  much  to  the  Mob  to  war- 
rant getting  rid  of  him.  He  represented  what 
Is  called  in  Cosa  Nostra  a  "solid  setup" — 
the  ultimate  protection,  a  direct  hand-to- 
pocket  Fix  with  a  top  law  enforcement  of- 
ficial in  a  policymaking  position. 

The  power  of  the  Fix  in  certain  areas  of 
New  Jersey  is  just  about  total.  In  Long 
Branch,  for  example,  a  town  of  26,000  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  Russo  told  the  informant  that 
the  Mob  had  taken  charge.  Russo  bragged 
they  had  fixed  elections  and  maneuvered 
the  ouster  of  a  city  manager.  "What  we  got 
in  Long  Branch  Is  everything,"  said  Russo. 
"Police  we  got.  Councilmen  we  got,  too. 
We're  gonna  make  millions." 

Russo  said  that  another  capo.  Ruggiero 
Boiardo,  no  less,  keeper  of  the  crematorium 
near  Livingston,  was  wanting  to  muscle  Into 
the  Long  Branch  bonanza  with  some  road- 
construction  contracting.  DeCarlo  figured 
Boiardo  was  out  of  bounds  on  this — he  and 
his  son  Anthony  ^.Iready  had  all  they  de- 
served with  "all  the  electric  work  in  New- 
ark." (Anthony  Boiardo  lists  his  occupation 
as  "public  relations  man"  for  an  electrical 
contracting  firm  In  Newark. ) 

Several  federal  agencies  have  confirmed 
and  supplemented  the  Information  on  the 
Russo-DeCarlo  talk.  One  Investigation  stem- 
ming from  it  disclosed  that  DeCarlo,  Zicar- 
elli and  Ruggiero  Boiardo  had  combined  to 
maneuver  the  friend  of  another  gangster  Into 
office  as  police  superintendent  of  a  large 
New  Jersey  city.  The  Mob-selectsd  police 
chief  used  to  work  as  a  doorman  at  crap 
games  run  by  gangster  John  Lardlere. 

Actually    "Bayonne    Joe"    ZlcarelU's    out- 
wardly modest  position  as  head  of  a  bookie 
and    lottery    syndicate    In    Hudson    County 
does    him    considerable    Injustice.    True,    In 
New    Jersey,    his    Interlocking    tleups    with 
scores  of  Hudson  County  officials  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  some  gangsters  consider  him  a 
"connection-crazy"     wastrel.     But    Zicarelli 
has   an   International    sideline   so   extensive 
that   he's   practically   a   one-man   state   de- 
partment for  the  Mob.  He  has  holdings  In 
Venezuela  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
throughout  the  hemisphere  Is  known  as  the 
man   to  see  for  guns  and  munitions  when 
a  government  is  to  be  overthrown  or  a  re- 
bellion   Is    to    be    put   down.    For    example, 
through  the  years  he  shipped  arms  to  Domin- 
ican leaders,  selling  with  fine  and  profitable 
impartiality  to  TrujlUo  and  the   men   who 
overthrew  him.   (In  next  week's  Issue  more 
will  appear  on  ZlcarelU's  business  Interests.) 
Even  ZlcarelU's  domestic  connections  ex- 
tend well   beyond   the  confines   of   Hudson 
County,  Into  the  chambers  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress  Itself.    Indeed,   he   Is   on   the   best   of 
terms  with  the  widely  respected  Democratic 
representative    from   Hudson   County,   Con- 
gressman Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Gallagher 
is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  was  seriously  men- 
tioned before  the  1964  Democratic  conven- 
tion as  a  possible  running  mate  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Bayonne  Joe  and  his  congressman 
seem  to  have  a  lot  to  talk  over,  Judging  from 
the  frequency  of  their  get-togethers.  These 
usually  take  place  a  long  way  from  Washing- 
ton or  Bayonne — where  Gallagher  lives  and 
Zicarelli    runs    the   rackets.    Sometimes    the 
setting  is  a  picturesque  wayside  Inn  off  the 
Saw  Mill  River  Parkway,  north  of  New  York, 
and  the  occasion  Is  an  unhurried  and  chum- 
my Sunday  brunch. 
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WELFARE  RALLY  THREATENS  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 


Tuesday  of  August  29  contains  on  its 
front  page,  a  story  by  Betty  James,  re- 
porting that  welfare  recipients  demon- 
strated that  day  in  Washington,  D.C., 
before  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  at  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
The  article,  entiUed  "Welfare  Rally 
Threatens  Riots,"  emphasized  that  more 
money  is  now  the  demand,  under  the 
threat  of  more  riots  in  the  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Welfare  Rally  Threatens  Riots — Proposed 
Aid  Cxjrbs  Protested  by  1.000 
(By  Betty  James) 

A  threat  that  more  riots  wUl  occur  In  the 
cities  If  the  needs  of  poor  people  are  not  met 
was  voiced  by  nearly  1,000  welfare  recipients 
from  70  cities  yesterday  at  the  United  States 
Capitol  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare. 

This  was  the  theme  that  dominated  a 
stormy  session  in  the  Senate  caucus  room, 
a  high  decibel  rally  In  Union  Square  at  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  and  a  march  and 
demonstration  around  HEW  at  330  Inde- 
pendence Ave.  SW. 

The  trigger  Issue  was  the  House-passed 
Social  Security  amendments  that  would 
"freeze"  the  number  of  children  on  welfare 
rolls  whose  fathers  are  absent  from  the  home 
and  which  would  make  work  and  work 
training  a  condition  of  welfare  for  mothers. 
ASSAn.  lawmakers 

Mrs.  Catherine  Krouser  of  New  York,  who 
contended  that  under  the  amendments  chil- 
dren could  be  taken  from  their  mothers, 
said:  "I'm  a  mother  and  I'm  going  to  arm 
myself." 

But  underneath  It  all  was  the  dominant 
note  struck  by  the  national  welfare  rights 
movement  earlier  this  year  and  sounded 
again  at  its  convention  this  weekend — wel- 
fare recipients  are  not  grateful  for  relief  that 
they  say  has  kept  them  hungry  and  their 
homes  ridden  with  rats  and  despair.  More 
money  now  was  a  recurring  cry. 

Beneath  the  brooding  figure  of  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  at  Union  Square,  dark 
against  the  shining  Capitol  dome,  recipients 
cheered  until  they  were  hoarse  when  a 
mother  excoriated  the  lawmakers  as  "lousy, 
dirty,  conniving  brutes"  who  are  trying  to 
put  black  people  back  on  the  plantation. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McCarty  of  Baltimore,  who 
made  the  charge,  shouted :  "It's  another  form 
of  slavery,  baby.  But  I'm  black,  and  I'm 
beautiful.  They're  not  gonna  take  me  back." 

PREDICTS    BIO     1968     TURNOtJT 

Although  white  people  were  In  a  distinct 
minority,  Mrs.  Dorothy  DlMasclo  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  said  more  and  more  white  people 
were  Joining  the  black  members.  "We're 
going  to  fight  with  them  If  we  have  to  die 
with  them,"  she  said. 

At  HEW,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Tlllmon,  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Welfare  Rights  that  was  created  dur- 
ing the  convention,  said  It  was  time  officials 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  long  hot  sum- 
mer. She  predicted  that  next  year  the  con- 
vention would  be  so  large  that  It  would  take 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  hold  It. 

Leaders  of  the  welfare  rights  movement 
unsuccessfully  sought  an  audience  with  John 
Gardner,  HEW  secretary.  According  to  a 
sfKJkesman  for  HEW,  they  also  had  asked 
Gardner  to  address  them  and  refused  Gard- 
ner's offer  that  HEW  Undersecretary  WUbur 
J.  Cohen  speak  at  the  convention  instead. 

Dr.  George  A.  Wiley,  director  of  the  Pov- 
erty Rights  Action  Center,  which  has  devel- 
oped the  welfare  rights  movement,  said  the 


Senate  Finance  Committee,  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  Social  Security  amendments 
wouldn't  meet  with  poor  people,  nor  would 
Secretary  Gardner  meet  with  poor  people.  If 
this  country  doesnt  listen  to  poor  people, 
what  happened  in  Detroit  and  Newark  will 
be  only  a  prelude,  he  said. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  R-N.Y.,  arranged  for  the 
delegate  to  use  the  Senate  caucus  room, 
where  Wiley  said  they  were  holding  their 
own  hearings  on  the  Social  Security  amend- 
ments. 

Delegates  expressed  scorn  that  Javits  and 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  D-N.Y..  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  caucus  room  Instead  of 
appearing  themselves. 

Robert  PatrlcelU,  representing  Javits,  said 
the  two  New  York  senators  agreed  that  the 
House-passed  amendments  are  bad. 

One  delegate  told  the  caucus  room  assem- 
blage that  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett 
Dirksen,  R-IU.,  had  hit  a  delegate  with  his 
fist  when  about  12  persons  from  Illinois  went 
to  see  him. 

The  delegate  Involved,  Richard  Hanelln,  24, 
told  the  press  that  Dirksen  hit  him  on  the 
arm  with  the  back  of  the  hand.  Hanelln 
said  he  felt  this  was  Dlrksen's  way  of  saying, 
poor  people,  keep  what  you  have,  keep  down. 

Dirksen,  who  denied  the  charge  that  he  had 
struck  anyone,  told  a  reporter:  "I  Just 
reached  over  and  put  my  band  on  his  shoul- 
der. They  were  trying  to  conduct  a  little  sit-in 
In  my  ofBce,  and  a  sit-in  obstructs  the  public 
business." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
August  31,  1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  30  (legislative  day  of  Au- 
gust 29),  1967: 

Public  Health  Service 

Bruno  W.  Augensteln,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service, 
for  a  term  expiring  August  3.  1971.  vice 
Russell  Alexander  Dixon. 

Ik  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  Brigadier  General 

Chaplain  (Colonel)  Ned  Ralston  Graves, 
043164,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law. 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 

Abeln.  Paul  J.,  63573. 
Abram,  Max  L.,  71584. 
Abruzzese,  Tommaso  G.,  82632. 
Acheson,  Densel  K.,  77312. 
Ackerman.  Charles  T..  62500. 
Acuff,  Mack  F.,  82634. 
Adair,  Charles  R.,  8263S. 


Anderson, 

Anderson,  Marcus  A., 

Anderson,  Wendell  L., 


Adams,  George  T.,  3104261. 
Adams,  James  O.,  73141. 
Aehnllch,  Paul  C,  72030. 
Ahmann.  James  N.,  62501. 
Aiken,  Gerald  G..  76745. 
Albro,  WUliam  A.,  63622. 
Alexander,  Larry  D.,  71816. 
AUen,  Calvard  S.,  63574. 
Allen.  Daryl  D..  69614. 
Allen.  Gerald  N..  71817. 
Alston.  Harold  R.,  76747. 
Aman.  Earl  D..  62502. 
Amann.  Richard  W.,  82639. 
Amlong.  Joeeph   B.,  62503. 
Andersen,  Jack  T.,  76748. 
Andersen.  Niels  B..  77314. 
Anderson,  Bobby  D.,  82641. 
Anderson.  Charles  A.,  73812. 
Anderson,  David  K.,  63506. 

Gordon  L.,  3097292. 
62505. 
63362. 

Anderson.  William  P..  69794. 
Andes,  WiUlam  8.,  63572. 
Andres,  Lanny  R.,  63388. 
Angus,  William  E.,  82642. 
Anzlvino.  Angelo  L..  71324. 
Apodaca.  Victor  J..  Jr.,  62506. 
Arnaiz.  Donald  R..  79206. 
Arnold,  Richard  W.,  62507. 
Arnold,   WiUlam   E.,  76751. 
Asakura,  Takazuml  Jr.,  77777. 
Asher,  Laurence  F.,  77315. 
Assaf,  Frank  N.,  II,  17095. 
Atwood,  Daryl  G.,  76755. 
Aube,  Albert  E.,  73815. 
Austin,  James  S.,  Jr.,  63559. 
Auth,  James  F.,  73145. 
Ayers,  Richard  G.,  77316. 
Baber,  Gary  P.,  76756. 
Babitzke,  Edward  B.,  74349. 
Babos.  Sandor.  06108. 
Bacher,  Stephen  E.,  63673, 
Backer,  Donald  E.,  69559. 
Bacs,  John,  82644. 

Badgett,  Lee  D.,  63637. 

Baertl,  Charles  E.,  72589. 

Bagglano,  Anthony  L.,  63907. 

BaUey,  Roy  C,  Jr..  64191. 

Balnes,  Donald  D.,  63376. 

Balnter,  Hugh  T.,  62510. 

Baker,  Donald  R.,  73148. 

Baker,  George  W.,  01842. 

Baker,  Guy  F.,  76758. 

Baker,  James  N.,  71326. 

Baker,  James  P.,  73884. 

Baker,  John  T.,  Jr.,  62512. 

Baker,  Marion  K.,  76759. 

Baker,  Roy  T.,  76760. 

Baker,  WlUard  L.,  Jr.,  77778. 

Baran,  Michael  F.,  63594. 

Barber,  Hugh  W.,  Jr..  77317. 

Barker,  William  V.  H.,  77318. 

Barnes,  James  E.,  73817. 

Barnes,  Warren  S.,  15299, 

Barnett,  David  R.,  82649. 

Barrett,  Norman  L.,  73151. 

Barry,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  62514. 

Barry,  Gregory  P.,  82650. 

Bartholomew,  Rodney  A.,  62515. 

Bartlett,  William  K.,  Jr.,  73152. 

Barton,  John  B..  71696. 

Barton,  Roland  S.,  Jr..  76762. 

Bartrand,  Louis  E.,  01790. 

Bassett,  David  E.,  82651. 

Baten,  Jimmie  R.,  71328. 

Batton,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  73818. 

Baushke.  James  L.,  63683. 

Bayer.  Roger  T.,  76766. 

Bazet,  Randolph  A.,  Jr.,  76767. 

Bear,  Howard  J..  71697. 

Beardemphl,  Thomas  W.,  63448. 

Beck,  John  J.,  Jr.,  63429. 

Becker,  Edward  L..  Jr.,  74373. 

Begley,  George  A.,  82654. 

Behler,  Joseph  A.,  71330. 

Belcher.  Gary  D..  62655. 

Beldy,  Andrew  J.,  77321. 

Bell.  Jerald  R.,  77322. 

Bellanca,  Thomas  J.,  96026. 

BeUer,  Gerald  R..  63449. 
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Benjamin,  WUIlam  D..  Jr.,  63511. 
Beanett,  Jerry  L.,  62517. 
Bennett,  John  H.,  72839. 
Befgmann,  Harold  W..  77781. 
BerlngBon,  Richard  J.,  73158. 
Berry,  John  S.,  77783. 
Berta.  Michael  A.,  63632. 
Bertenshaw,  Thomas  G..  15414. 
Bertram,  David  G.,  63519. 
Besaett,  George  R.,  76771. 
Best,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  62518. 
Bethel,  Howard  E.,  63575. 
BetslU,  Sammy  F.,  73160. 
Bettersworth,  James  A.,  62994. 
Betz.  Ernest  J.,  77590. 
Blcknell,  Ernest  P.,  UI.  76772. 
Binder,  Donald  H..  73163. 
Birch,  Joel  R.,  69557. 
Blrkhead,  Robert  P.,  77592. 
Birmingham,  Milton  D.,  82660. 
Bishoprick,  Dean  W..  62950. 
BJorke.  Erie  L.,  72598. 
Blackwood,  Gordon  B..  71332. 
Blalsdell,  Allan  C,  62521. 
BJakney,  Kenneth  L.,  73821. 
Blaufuss.  Edward  A.,  73822. 
Bledsoe,  Adolphus  H.,  Jr..  71334. 
Blessing,  David  A..  62986. 
Blevlns,  Bedford  D.,  69567. 
Blevins,  John  C,  62666. 
Blews.  Monte  E.,  15377. 
Blizzard,  John  D..  Jr..  73168. 
Blume.  Roger  C,  63502. 
Bodenhamer,  Howard  L.,  62522. 
Boedeker,  Robert  F.  C  62523. 
Boette,  August  E..  74396. 
Bogart.  Bruce  C,  77593. 
Bohan,  James  A.,  77326. 
Bohlson,  John  S.,  74397. 
Bolen,  Edward  S.,  72600. 
Boles,  Jimmie  K.,  74398. 
Bolton,  Malcolm  F.,  Jr..  69788. 
Bonertz,  Donavon  F.,  17862. 
Bonfleld,  John  A.,  74400. 
Bookout,  William  G..  04120. 
Boortz,  Eugene  H.,  76783. 
Boothe,  Robert  M.,  73170. 
Bordeaux,  John  C,  71702. 
Borden,  Benton  L.,  78306. 
Borlght,  Arthur  L.,  63610. 
Sorts,  Robert  A.,  77327. 
Boetlck,  Neil  D.,  78307. 
Bott.  Don  C,  74402. 
Bounds,  Gordon  S.,  62524. 
Bouquet,  Victor  H.,  Jr.,  62525. 
Boursaw,  Jon  E.,  76784. 
Bowers,  Francis  L.,  75792. 
Bowling,  Gene  D.,  76786. 
Bowman.  Gary  H..  76787. 
Bowser,  Gary  F.,  62526. 
Box,  Don  W..  62527. 
Boyd,  Cecil  S..  62528. 
Boyd,  Stuart  R.,  62529. 
Boyer,  Robert  E.,  63577. 
Bradberry,  Lester  E..  73172. 
Bradley,  George  E.,  Jr.,  74407. 
Bradley,  James  E.,  74408. 
Bradstreet.  Frederick  E..  Ill,  62531. 
Brady,  James  C,  Jr.,  73173. 
Branch,  Christopher  I.,  69650. 
Branch,  Kirby  P.,  77784. 
Brandt,  David  A.,  76791. 
Brandt,  Larry  J.,  17466. 
Brandt,  Rand,  73175. 
Brannelly,  John  J..  73824. 
Brannon,  John  J.,  73825. 
Brant,  Roger  F..  73176. 
Bredenkamp,  Barton  C,  76792. 
Breen,  Joseph  A..  63471. 
Breen.  Walter  M.,  77330. 
Brewer,  James  E.,  74412. 
Bridley,  Charles  A.,  73826. 
Brlggs,  Benjamin  R..  82680. 
Bright,  Jack  W.,  62533. 
Brinson,  James  E.,  76794. 
Brittain,  Claire  E.,  Jr.,  72605. 
Brookie,  James  H.,  74416. 
Brooks,  David  M..  62535. 
Brooks,  Joseph  G.,  62536. 
Brophy,  Thomas  P.,  62537. 
Brown,  Dennis  C,  73177. 
Brown,  Dennis  E.,  77594. 
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Brown,  Donald  A.,  82682. 
Brown,  Donald  R..  77334. 
Brown,  Lester  P.,  Jr.,  04359. 
Brown.  Michael  B..  71336. 
Brown,  Robert  C.  63542. 
Brown.  WllUs  N.,  Jr..  73828. 
Brueggemeler,  Garry  F..  72356. 
Brugger,  Walter  I.,  82686. 
Brundage.  John  A.,  82688. 
Bruno,  Joseph  M.,  73829. 
Brya,  Edward  N..  63371. 
Bryant,  Jon  F..  73178. 
Bryant,  William  L..  79087. 
Bryars,  Prank  K.,  71705. 
Buchanan.  George  L..  82690. 
Buchner,  George  E..  62539. 
Buckley.  Martin  J.,  74426. 
Buckley,  Patrick  J..  62540. 
Bucksbee,  John  D..  76798. 
Buerk,  William  C.  73179. 
Bulick,  Edward  H..  71589. 
Bull.  Robert  G..  II,  62541. 
Bullard.  Donald  R..  77785. 
Bullmer.  Joseph  J..  69679. 
Bulov,  John  G.,  68339. 
Burchfield.   Joseph   P.   Ill,   79207. 
Burd,  Bobby  R..  73832. 
Burden,  Alfred  L.,  63047. 
Burgess,  Danny  N.,  72608. 
Burgess,  George  D.,  72843. 
Burke.  Edward  J..  71818. 
Burke,  Harry  E..  73833. 
Burke,  John  P.,  72050. 
Burnett.  Thomas  E.,  63649. 
Burns,  Ronald  A.,  76801. 
Busch,  Francis  N.,  63520. 
Bussman.  William  P..  79962. 
Butcher,  Doyle  A.,  63699. 
Butler,  George  L,,  62543. 
Butler,  Ronald  L.,  76802. 
Butterfleld.  John  D..  82697. 
Byrne.  Richard  O.,  78420. 
Cairns,  Douglas  B..  62544. 
Calder.  David  H..  77599. 
Caldwell,  David  O..  3116109. 
Callaway.  Patrick  W..  77600. 
Campassi,  Charles  C.  72055. 
Campbell.  Clarence  N..  73835. 
Cambpell.  David,  72056. 
Campbell.  Harold  N..  62546. 
Campbell.  Joseph  M..  Jr.,  64189. 
Campbell.  Roger  R.,  69543. 
Campen,  Richard  L..  73183. 
Cann,  Donald  J..  82703. 
Canning,  Gordon  J..  Jr..  63639. 
Cantrell,  Teddy  D.,  82705. 
Caraway,  Bobby  R.,  73185. 
Carder.  James  R.,  Jr..  76806. 
Care.  Francis  J..  71341. 
Carey,  Nelson  P..  82707. 
Cargill,  Robert  L..  2212066. 
Carlberg,  Ronald  L.,  62547. 
Carleton,  Will  A.,  Jr.,  76807. 
Carling.  Joseph  C,  62548. 
Carlson,  Donald  T.,  73837. 
Carlson,  Robert  D..  71343. 
Carlstrom.  David  L.,  62550. 
Carpenter.  Edmund  M..  Jr..  63373. 

Carpenter,  Shirley  M  .  62990. 

Carpenter,  William  H.,  Jr.,  63617. 

Carr,  Chalmers  R.  Jr.,  72057. 

Carroll,  Jo  R.,  Jr..  82711. 

Carroll.  John  M..  Jr..  63463. 

Carroll,  William  R..  73840. 

Carron,  Hubert  J..  74451. 

Carson.  Caroll  G.,  Jr.,  62551. 

Carstensen,  Darwin  R.,  82712. 

Carter,  Rubert  L.,  63693. 

Carver,  James  I.  n,  76808. 

Casclato,  Richard  P..  74454. 

Casey,  Kendall  P.,  Jr.,  69629. 

Casey,  Walter  H..  77340. 

Cason,  Carl  W.,  77787. 

Cassidy,  Patrick  E..  82714. 

Castillo,  Richard,  76809. 

Casupang,  Ameulor  C.  73841. 

Caum.  Nancy  A..  74459. 

Cawein,  Walter  G.,  62554. 

Cayton.  John  J.,  74461. 

Ceruti.  Franklin  D.,  74463. 

Chambers,  Glen  D.,  83209. 

Chaney,  Larry  O.,  39219. 

Chappelle  James  E.,  82715. 


Chase,  James  L.,  62555. 
Chavez,  Antoni  I.,  Jr.,  77341. 
Cheatham,  Walter  H.,  Jr.,  69673. 
Chllders,  Andrew  N.,  73844. 
Childress,  Guy  P.,  Jr.,  77768. 
Christian,  Robert  E.,  III.  74468. 
Chrlstopherson,  Thomas  G.,  72613. 
Chuvala,  Raymond  D.,  15317. 
Clanton,  Norman  G.,  76811. 
Clapp,  David  E.,  71591. 
Clapsaddle,  Ronald  E.,  72062. 
Clark,  Clifton  C,  Jr.,  71346. 
Clark,  Prank  M.,  Jr..  09637 
Clark,  Leonard  L.,  77343. 
Clarke,  Ernest  J.,  15550. 
Clarke,  George  R.,  74472. 
Claus,  Richard  L.,  72615. 
Clawson,  Stewart  H.,  73846. 
Clemmer,  William  H.,  82721. 
Clemons,  Eugene  S.,  71710. 
Cleveland,  Marvin  A.,  71347. 
Clevenger,  David  A.,  06520. 
Cliatt,  Edwin  N.,  77790. 
Clyncke,  James  M.,  71592. 
Cochenour,  David  A.,  06170. 
Cochran,  Henry  J.,  63365. 
Cockerham,  Lorrls  G.,  73191. 
Cockrum,  Donald  J.,  18199. 
Coe,  Larry  J.,  82724. 
Coffin,  Fred  J.,  73193. 
Cole,  Charles  R.,  82725. 
Coleman,  Earnest  L.,  63367. 
Coleman,  Edward  L.,  82726. 
Collard,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  73196. 
Colvin,  Charles  G.,  81378. 
Combest,  William  D.,  69648. 
Combs,  Donald  R.,  73847. 
Compton,  Phil  V.,  77346. 
Conely,  James  H.,  Jr.,  79088. 
Conley,  Emll  R.,  82728. 
Conley,  Thomas  M.,  62557. 
Conover,  Charles  D.,  62558. 
Conrad,  Robert  E.,  63508. 
Constant,  Dennis  L.,  76817. 
Cook,  Donald  A.,  74488. 
Cook,  Edward  R.,  72065. 
Cook,  Loyal  S.,  76818. 
Cook,  Warren  W.,  73198. 
Cooper,  Dale  J.,  63434. 
Cooper,  Frank  B.,  77349. 
Cooper,  John  M.,  73848, 
Cooper,  Marcus  P.,  Jr.,  63514. 
Cooper,  Richard  M.,  62559. 
Cope,  Larry  G.,  73199. 
Cope,  Lawrence  L.,  72617. 
Copeland,  John  M.,  3116589. 
Copner,  Robert  E.,  62965. 
Coppock,  Richard  M.,  62560. 
Cordler,  Kenneth  W.,  71351, 
Cornell,  Gerald  E.,  82733. 
Corrick,  Blaine  S.,  Jr.,  3116375. 
Cors,  Theodore  C,  72618. 
Corson,  Howard  A..  Jr.,  69669, 
Costaln,  Richard  Y.,  80447, 
Cotter,  Edward  J.,  63643. 
Cotton,  Charles  E.,  63527. 
Couch,  Robert  P.,  78421. 
Coughlin,  James  P.,  74497. 
Coupland,  James  W.,  72067, 
Couvlllion,  Charles  E.,  78126. 
Cox,  Claude  D.,  76822. 
Cox,  Gary  E.,  69589. 
Cox,  Homer  M.,  Jr.,  77350. 
Cox,  Lawrence  C,  62561. 
Coyle,  Ronald  W.,  72621. 
Coyne,  Thomas  M.,  62562. 
Crane,  John  M.,  Jr.,  3139120. 
Crane,  Robert  W.,  71352. 
Crawford,  Charles  L.,  77608. 
Cress,  Larry  E.,  73205. 
Croft,  Stephen  L.,  63517. 
Croll,  Charles  W.,  62563. 
Crossley,  Robert  W.,  77794. 
Crotwell,  George  P.,  Jr.,  63595. 
Crow,  Ralph  R.,  Jr.,  63500. 
Croy,  Otto  E.,  Jr.,  77795. 
Cruickshank,  John  P.,  77609. 
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Steele,  Edward  B.,  3116497. 
Stefands,  Steven  C.  74057. 
Steger,  James  H.,  73429. 
Stenson,  Stephen  S.,  78145. 
Stephen,  Paul  R.,  62758. 
Stephens,  Larry  T.,  72930. 
Stephenson,  Howard  D.,  72745. 
Stephenson,  John  L.,  75149. 

Stephenson,  Stanley  D.,  69573. 

Stevenson,  Samuel  J.,  77864. 

Stewart.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  70693. 

Stlres,  Martin  A.,  74062. 

Stocks,  Samuel  E.,  3107203. 

Stolp.  James  T.,  77487. 

Stone,  Frederick  M.,  73432. 

Storing.  William  J..  Jr..  72175. 

Storm,  Terry  L.,  62759. 

Stotts,  Jackie  L..  73433. 

Stouder,  Kyle,  77184. 

Stoughton.  Peter  W.,  74063. 

Stoven,  John  M.,  62760. 

Stover,  Thomas  A..  63606. 

Stovln,  Scott  B.,  63716. 

Stratvert,  Bruce  N..  62761. 

Straub,  Peter  G..  75156. 

Strausborger,  Larry  L.,  83125. 

Strawn,  Ronald  P.,  83126. 

Stretch,  Grover  W..  64190. 

Stuart,  Robert  G,  63518. 

Studer,  William  A.,  77186. 

Stump,  Wayne  D.,  71868. 

Suits,  Norman  L.,  77187. 

Sullivan,  John  D.,  Jr.,  62764. 

Sullo,  Pasquale.  75160. 

Sung,  William  K.,  79165. 

Surles.  Becky  P..  77188. 

Sutlla.  Joseph  M..  83129. 

Sutton,  Thomas  L..  62765. 

Swan,  Ronald  E..  74066. 

Swanson.  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  78440. 

Swanson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  77742. 

Swanson,  Ronald  G.,  71869. 

Swarts.  Hubert  F..  69695. 

Sweeny,  Llewellyn  R.,  72932. 

Swlck,  Joseph  G..  63543. 

Swlnt,  David  O..  72933. 

Symons.  John  R..  77191. 
Syslo,  Joseph  M.,  69591. 
Szambelan,  Lawrence  J.,  72443. 
Szucs,  Richard  J.,  63390. 
Szupel,  Edward  G.,  72934. 
Tabor.  Dale  C,  62766. 
Talt.  Eric  V.,  69542. 
Talbott.  John  J..  3109729. 
Tannehill,  Wlllard  P.,  Jr..  83131. 
Tate.  Joe  D.,  3118186. 
Taylor,  Daniel  A..  Jr.,  63581. 
Taylor,  Edward  R.,  63460. 
Taylor.  Gerald  A..  Jr..  63388. 
Taylor,  Herbert  P.,  3117733. 


Taylor,  John  C,  62768. 
Taylor,  John  H.,  77103. 
Taylor,  John  W.,  3117458. 
Taylor,  Hubert  L..  63626. 
Taylor,  Ruger  K.,  71484. 
Taylor,  Thomas  L.,  79109. 
Taylor.  Val  W.,  63691. 
Teague,  Harold  K.,  Jr,  77194. 
Temte,  Jon  E.,  74067. 
Tencza,  Stanley  P.,  Jr.,  71486. 
Terry,  David  A.,  63382. 
Thaanum.  Thomas  R.,  72177. 
Theobald,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  77196. 
Theurer,  Byron  W.,  62770. 
Thomas,  Charles  George,  62771. 
Thomas,  Forrest  W.,  3139118. 
Thomas.  James  C,  3054213. 
Thomas,  James  G.,  77197. 
Thomas,  John  C,  3117505. 
Thomas,  John  R.,  74069. 
Thomas.  Lowell  V.,  64170. 
Thomas,  Richard  W.,  77199. 
Thome,  Benny  O.,  72937. 
Thompson,  Addison  S.,  Ill,  62772, 
Thompson,  Gary  L.,  72445. 
Thompson,  James  E.,  73435. 
Thompson,  Jerry  R.,  72446. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  83143. 
Thompson,  Larry  D.,  83145. 
Thomson,  David  W.,  77868. 
Thon,  Martin  L.,  69671. 
Thonen,  Paul  A.,  75176. 
Thome,  John  E.,  Jr.,  71488. 
Thornton,  James  A.,  71870. 
Thornton,  Stephen  R..  72448. 
Thornton,  William  D.,  Jr.,  75179. 
Thrash,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  72940. 
Thurman,  Jack  M.,  63462. 

Thurneck,  William  J.,  Jr..  74070. 

Tldrlck,  Ralph  L.,  77488. 

Tilghman,  Dorothy  J.,  77200. 

Tilghman,  Thomas  A.,  63368. 

Tllton,  William  T.,  78347. 

Tlsdale,  Richard  L.,  73438. 

Tissue,  Gary  L.,  71649. 

Tlttenhofer,  Robert  N.,  83716. 

Tokita,  Yuzo  M.,  75183. 

Tolllson,  Benjamin  H.,  Jr.,  72179. 

Tollman,  William  T.,  76185. 

Tomasetti,  Thomas  A.,  3116198. 

Tompkins,  David  T.,  71489. 

Tompkins,  Gary  R.  ,  75186. 

Toner,  John  T.,  75188. 

Torllne,  Norbert  K.,  77746. 

Torpy,  Charles  R.,  63634. 

Toth.  Richard  L.,  75189. 

Traudt,  Runald  H.,  83149. 

Traversa,  Peter  A.,  71491. 

Trlppe,  Prede  A.,  Ill,  71492. 

Trowell,  John  A.,  Jr.,  74076. 

Tucker,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  73440. 

Tulis,  James  P.,  Jr..  62776. 

Tumey,  Lincoln  E.,  77489. 

Turcotte,  Maurice  E.,  73441. 

Turczynskl,  Raymond,  Jr.,  68544. 

Turey,  Thomas  H.,  76195. 

Turner,  Bruce  W.,  73451. 

Txirner,  Carroll  R.,  3105018. 

Tuthill,  William  S.,  63473. 

Tuttle,  Harold  E..  73442. 

Uhlenhup,  Michael  H.,  74080. 

Ulm,  James  P.,  62777. 

Underwood,  Bobby  D.,  71871. 

Underwood,  Ellle  B.,  Jr.,  63635. 

Undorf ,  Robert  W.,  3117223. 

Unbe,  Henry  T..  77208. 

Uyehara.  Robert  K.,  75204. 

Vajda,  Stephen,  72183. 

Vanallen,  Douglas  P.,  72453. 

Vanderwaal,  Gerard  W.,  15655. 

Vanous,  William  W.,  Jr.,  74081. 

Varcho,  John  M.,  75207. 

Veal,  William  A,  74082. 

Vettergren,  Erik  H.,  Jr.,  02780. 

Vichlerguerre,  Claude  H.,  155S4. 

VlUaescusa,  Prank  W.,  73444. 

Vincent,  Donald  R.,  72184. 

Vlnckier,  Andrew  IC.  83161. 

Vlnlng,  Robert  L.,  TTT51. 

Violette,  Gerald  P..  72941. 

Vlquesney,  Jules  L.,  62781, 
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Virtue,  Robert  B.,  63554. 
Vltito,  Thomas  E.,  77493. 
Vivian,  Michael  A..  81324. 
Vocelka,  Robert  R.,  83163. 
Volt,  Arnold  J.,  72185. 
Voland,  Paul  M.,  77213. 
Vondrak,  Kenneth  M.,  63418. 
Voorhls,  Byron  E.,  77763. 
Voss,  John  M.,  72942. 
Vrabllc,  Walter  S.,  71874. 
Wade.  Allan  D.,  83165. 
Wagener,  Wayne  P.,  77875. 
Wagley,  Ardlth  N.,  77754. 
Wagner,  Gervase  J.,  77215. 
Wagner,  Rees  R.,  62783. 
Wagner,  Robert  K.,  62784. 
Wagner,  Robert  Z.,  77216. 
Walte,  Richard  M.,  69560. 
Wakefield,  Gerald  L.,  73446. 
Walker,  Ralph  W.,  75220. 
Walker,  Richard  L.,  69675. 
Walker,  Thomas  T.,  75221. 
Walla,  Gerald  J..  77756. 
Waller,  Robert  W..  77757. 
WalUng,  Charles  M.,  83167. 
Walsh,  Francis  A.,  Jr.,  72756. 
Walter,  Gary  J.,  09741. 
Walter,  Larry  R.,  77877. 
Walters,  Carl  I,  62991. 
Walters,  James  L.,  71495. 
Walton.  Richard  C.  77758. 
Walton,  Willis  R.,  77495. 
Wanner,  Ronald  W.,  18092. 
Ward,  Clark  W.,  74089. 
Ward,  James  P.,  in,  05595. 
Ware,  Gene  B.,  75226. 
Warner.  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  39099. 
Warner,  David  C,  72757. 
Wasserstrom.  Daniel  D.,  73449. 
Waters,  Brian  K.,  83171. 
Waters,  Ronald  H.,  74094. 
Watklns,  Frank  E.,  72945. 
Watklns,  Franklin  W.,  77759. 
Watson,  Warren  K.,  Jr.,  62786. 
Weathers,  George  T.,  Jr..  83172. 
Weaver,  John  C,  Jr.,  62787. 
Webb,  David  G.,  83173. 
Webb,  Paul  T.,  17087. 
Webb,  William  J.,  77497. 
Weber,  Robert  P.,  83174. 
Weeden,  Ronald  J.,  62789. 
Welchel,  Hugo,  75229. 
Weiss,  Charles  A.,  83176. 
Welch,  Bobby  O.,  73466. 
Welles.  John  E.,  74098. 
Wellington,  Leonard  E.,  Jr..  77498. 
Wells,  John  H.,  78442. 
Wells,  William  V.,  Jr.,  69574. 
Wenkel,  Lester  R.,  83177. 
Wertz.  Ronald  G.,  76222. 
Wesen,  Charles  L.,  63451. 
Westbrook,  Clyde  O.,  Jr.,  62790. 
Westby,  Darrell  E.,  73456. 
Westenhaver,  Herbert  J.,  77763. 
Weyland,  E*ew  C,  77878. 
Whaley,  Edward  K.,  77225, 
Whaley.  James  P..  83182. 
Whaley,  John  M.,  77500. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  C,  77764. 
Whichapd,  Wlllla  K.,  Jr..  77227. 
Whipps,  James  J.,  in.  09744. 
Whlsner,  Richard  L.,  64166. 
White,  Lewis  R.,  64198. 
White,  Robert  P.,  62794. 
Whitfield,  James  K.,  74102. 
Whitney,  David  G.,  75242. 
Wickell,  James  S..  72189. 
Wlckham.  Kenneth  J..  77233. 
Wlcklund,  Elroy  J.,  63550. 
Wldun,  Edward  V.,  73459. 
WUhelm.  James  E..  62796. 
Wllkowske,  Kathleen  N.,  7524T. 
WUks,  Linus  R..  77234. 
Will,  Thomas  S.,  82960. 
Willess,  James  A..  Jr..  73460. 
Wlllette,  Jamee  P.,  63468. 
WllUiite,  Richard  A..  71604. 
Williams.  Conward  K,  21B69. 
WUllams.  David  A,  71878. 
Williams,  James  E.,  Jr.,  752S1. 
WUllams,  John  L.,  72191. 


Williams,  John  B..  72193. 
Williams,  Kent  O,  71806. 
Williams,  Richard  L..  77236. 
Williams,  Robert  M..  77287. 
Williams,  Robert  W..  772^. 
Williams,  Thomas  W.,  62797. 
Williams,  WUllam  T..  IV,  62796. 
Willie,  Lavern  A.,  74110. 
Willis,  Prank  E.,  62800. 
Wills,  Dennis  L.,  69829. 
Wilmans,  Norman  A.,  69533. 
Wilson,  David  A.,  74113. 
Wilson,  Frank  S.,  77239. 
Wilson,  John  M.,  Jr.,  62981. 
Wilson,  Joseph  W.,  71506. 
Wilson,  Thomas  W.  C,  62802. 
Wilson,  William  R.,  75255. 
Wimmer,  Carl  J.,  62803. 
Wlnchell,  Larry  R.,  63663. 
Wlnkelman,  Alton  B.,  16090. 
Winn,  John  C,  Jr.,  83189. 
Wintzer.  Louis  A.,  63640. 
Wise.  Donald  E.,  71508. 
Wisner,  Thomas  D.,  74115. 
Wltcher,  Bruce  E.,  72954. 
Withers,  James  R.,  17348. 
Witt,  Harry  J.,  II,  04179. 
Witte,  Roger  E.,  74116. 
Wlttmers,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  00881, 
Woelfel,  Robert  T.,  62804. 
Woempner,  Stanley  W.,  78445. 
Wohrman,  Frederick  R.,  62806, 
Wolcott,  John  J.,  62806. 
Wolf,  Dennis  J.,  74117. 
Wolfe,  Dennis  B.,  62983. 
Wolfe,  James  L.,  75258. 
Wolfe,  Roland  L.,  Jr.,  75259. 
Woller,  Elde  C,  7-5261. 
Wollpert,  James  H.,  Jr.,  74118, 
Wood,  Douglass  G.,  77248. 
Wood,  Jerry  D.,  77249. 
Wood,  Wayne  L.,  77879. 
Woodbury,  Roger  C,  62808. 
Woodland,  Kenneth  E.,  72463. 
Woodson,  Raymond  E.,  77252. 
Woodward,  Charles  D.,  72194. 
Wooke.  Charles  P.,  72956. 
Wray,  Duane  J..  75270. 
Wright,  James  H.,  Jr.,  71610, 
Wright,  Larry  J..  77772. 
Wright,  William  R.,  62810. 
Wyatt,  J.  C,  71511. 
Wyatt,  Richard  H.,  77503. 
Wyman,  James  P.,  77256. 
Wynne,  Richard  L.,  72468. 
Yarber,  Harley  A.,  Jr.,  16514. 
Yavls,  Robert  P.,  62812. 
Yeagle,  Paul  H.,  77880. 
Yoaltam,  Gary  L.,  71653. 
Yocum,  James  B.,  83198. 
Yoder,  Frederick  D.,  77256. 
Toung,  Emerson  D.,  Jr.,  72472. 
Young,  Richard  A.,  71880. 
Yount,  Ben  P.,  73468. 
Zakrzeskl.  Alexander,  Jr.,  69868. 
Zapotocky,  Robert  J.,  74126. 
Zarpaylic,  John  T.,  74127. 
Zavadil,  Charles  N.,  20536. 
Zlllnsky,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  75278. 
Zlmmern,  Jonathan  E.,  71882. 
Zinselmeler,  Jack  M.,  63646. 
Zompa,  Edward  A.,  62814. 
Zylstra,  Corliss  E.,  77776. 

CHAPIJklMS 

Bluschke,  Derrick  W.,  97399. 
Busher,  Peter  J.,  62289. 
Carleton,  Rhon  V..  95858. 
Cleary.  William  O.,  Jr.,  62400. 
Cowell,  Donald  M.,  06941. 
Davis,  Edwin  S.,  60282. 
Doughtle,  Robert  J.,  06412. 
Evans,  Paul  R.,  62404. 
Felker,  Lester  G.,  73842. 
Gallenbach,  Thomas  E.,  62362. 
Griffith,  William  H.,  62357. 
Hartsell,  Pranklln  D.,  62522. 
Hensley,  Billy  D.,  94402. 
Kalaer,  Ruman  P.,  62403. 
Lewln,  Fred.  62024. 
McGinty,  Edward  S.,  62325. 


Meeks,  Alfred  W.,  62369. 
Metcalf,  Frank  D.,  62407. 
Richard,  Leon  J.,  62581. 
Smeltzer,  John  P..  06119. 
Thurman,  James  M.,  62560. 
Valen,  David  L.,  93523. 
Warren,  William  H.,  62416. 
Whalen,  John  R.,  62426. 
Wilson,  Theodore  J.,  62305. 
Wood,  Richard  D.,  61979. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Aberth,  George  H.,  Jr.,  40407. 
Brown.  Garth  W.,  42407. 
Brunsvold,  Michael  A.,  40969. 
Carey,  Robert  J..  42951. 
Chipman,  William  R.,  40592. 
Cooper,  John  T.,  06467. 
Cusimano,  Joseph  M.,  95381. 
Dohaney.  Martin  J..  Jr..  40623. 
Duran,  Paul  C.  41633. 
Drake.  Philip  L.,  Jr.,  41604. 
Dukart,  Rodney  C,  40522. 
Foulke,  Clark  N.,  65287, 
Hammer,  Wayne  S.,  Jr.,  65173. 
Haroz,  Carl  T.,  40523. 
Hoerath,  John  C,  53736. 
Holgate,  Robert  S.,  40763. 
Jennette,  William  C,  Jr.,  40465. 
Kemblowski,  James  P..  41911. 
Kolker,  Stanley  L..  65768. 
Kutz,  PaiU  L.,  40742. 
Lawbaugh,  Michael  J.,  40947. 
Lundgren,  Richard  P.,  65800. 
Maust,  Jay  R..  40401. 
McLeod,  Gary  L.,  40565. 
Menegay,  Raymond  J.,  42062. 
Moore,  John  N.,  Jr..  40316. 
Nehls,  John  W.,  Jr.,  65753. 
Osburn,  Richard  C  40642. 
Plxley,  Phillip  J..  41206. 
Richard,  Glenn  E.,  64421. 
Rivard,  Rudney  A.,  41338. 
Rocco,  James  J.,  40202. 
Roehrlg,  Kenneth  L.,  42321. 
Rule,  Charles  G.,  41265. 
Scholes,  Edwin,  Jr.,  40406, 
Senla,  Ennlo  S.  A.,  37750. 
Short,  Ronald  C,  40297. 
Siegel.  Burton  L.,  42267. 
Smith,  Howard  E.,  17378. 
Smith,  Kenneth  J.,  40469. 
Verwayen,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  65734. 
Wilcox,  James  W.,  65472. 
Wilson,  Theodore  T.,  42164. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Abbott,  Kenneth  H..  U,  66665. 
Aldredge.  Horatio  R..  in.  64352. 
Anderson,  William  E.,  65895. 
Andruczk,  Robert  C,  25874. 
Bickham,  Billy  L..  25878. 
Bryson,  Andrew  L.,  41449. 
Chappell,  Seaborn  M.,  26278. 
Cook,  James  H.,  25905. 
Crowder,  Wade  A.,  41452. 
Demos,  George  T.,  40730. 
Ertckfion,  Larry  L..  67299. 
Fisher.  WlUlam  J.,  25889. 
Gilpin,  Eugene  L.,  88415. 
Gold,  Robert  E.,  65595. 
Hartman,  James  P.,  65568. 
Hemsell,  David  L.,  41130. 
Howard,  Jack  B.,  84160. 
Button,  Robert  D.,  41636. 
Johnson,  Wayne  A.,  65394. 
Kelly,  Paul  A.,  65675. 
Kramer,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  36303. 
Mathews,  Theodore  8.,  92632. 
McParlnne,  Claude  L.,  25894. 
Morgan,  John  L.,  43378. 
Odom,  David  D.,  65690. 
Parker,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  68005. 
Robinson,  James  R..  03728. 
Rodriquezcolon,  Juan,  66002. 
Samackl,  Clifford  T.,  67179. 
Shirley,  James  H.,  26094. 
Singleton,  Charles  H.,  42884. 
Smltli,  DwlghtD.,  41156. 
Stadler,  Prank,  HI,  26318. 
Bwmeon,  PMItp  A.,  64839. 
TMe,  Harry  B.,  X687X 
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Tbompeon.  Cleveland,  HI,  66182. 
Wagner,  Grant  H.,  41148. 
Wakulat,  Rlcha  H.,  Jr.,  B8476. 
Watson,  AUred  B.,  Jr..  65006. 
Wild,  James  H.,  02795. 

NUBSX    CORPS 

Adanu,  Mary  E.,  90486. 
Altchlson,  Nancy  L.,  76388. 
Albrecht.  Joanne.  82292. 
Anderson.  Marie  E.,  66045. 
Baker,  Patrick  J..  76741. 
Bayley,  Susane  A.,  78087. 
Bearson.  Lawrence  O.,  82013. 
Birch.  Patricia  L.,  76290. 
Brooks,  Dorothy,  76582. 
Bryant.  Dolores  E..  78122. 
Cleland,  Donna  L.,  82299. 
Coghlan,  Jeanne  T.,  76470. 
Dean,  Dee  J.,  76583. 
Demeaux.  Jeanne  R..  91808. 
Dlrlam,  Patty  A.,  82305. 
Elsele.  Helen  M..  82309. 
Feeney,  Robert  P.,  82415. 
Ferrari,  Jeannette  M.,  76297. 
Olavlnovlch,  Helen  M..  82323. 
Outhridge.  Evelyn  V..  91545. 
Hamberger.  Ann  M..  76392. 
Haney,  Mary  S..  92077. 
Hickman,  Anne  L.,  14328. 
Hutts,  Marilyn  J..  76300. 
Jablunovsky,  Bemadette  M..  76520. 
Johnson.  PhyllU  J..  76742. 
Jorgensen.  Contance  J.,  76303. 
Kaufmann.  Ronald  D..  76304. 
Kepner,  Sheila  A..  76613. 
Kllnghoffer.  Lorraine  M  ,  76530. 
Lapp.  Judith  ■..  82345. 
McDowell,  Fred  S.,  Jr..  76589. 
Merrill.  Sylvia  A.,  76311. 
Moynahan.  Patricia  M..  76540. 
PavUch,  Mary  L..  3092138. 


Robertson,  Cecelia  A.,  76398. 
Runyan,  Norma  J.,  76320. 
Sam,  Alice  M.,  3092197. 
Schumacher,  Rosemary,  76322. 
Stltt,  Prances  E.,  76324. 
Thomas,  Grayce  H..  76299. 
Tolbert,  Gwendolyn,  76403. 
Welmer,  Marian  L..  76405. 
Wells,  Joan  M..  78123. 
Wells,  Mabel  E..  76488. 
Woodward,  Doris  E.,  76327. 
Young.  Marva  P..  3091448. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Amesbury.  John  P.,  3091253. 
Bonflll,  Hubert  P.,  82671. 
Burke.  David  U  .  63660. 
Daughtry.  Ben  P..  82054. 
Duffy,  Brian  J..  82064. 
Prlent,  Gerald  J..  3098196. 
Gordon,  Darwin  G.,  82088. 
Gordon.  James  V..  70935. 
Habblng?..  Richard  H..  3100331. 
Hermann.  Kenneth  G.,  3112497. 
Jaroszewskl.  Leo  P.,  78267. 
Kilpatrtck.  Karl  L.,  70936. 
Magee.  Denis  P.,  82150. 
Malsey,  Terry  M..  3105105. 
Mallory,  Melvln  A.,  Jr..  82153. 
May.  Frank  J.,  Jr..  64165. 
Miller.  Lowell  J..  76717. 
Newman.  Jack  E..  83000. 
O'Connell,  James  J..  76718. 
ODonnell.  Danial  J.,  4065982. 
Polk,  Joseph  E.,  78495. 
Rhode,  John  P..  82214. 
Rohrbough,  Frank  G..  76277. 
Tadano.  Ben,  76719. 
Turner,  Charles  E  ,  3111384. 

VETEMNART     CORPS 

Brewer.  George  L.,  Jr..  43178, 
Burch,  Louis  T..  40758. 


Kendrick,  Jerry  Z.,  43100. 
Mohri,  William  F.,  41304. 
Tovmsend,  Lee  R.,  40959. 
Vandyke,  Don,  65892. 

BIOMEDICAI.     SCIENCES    CORPS 

Aldrlch,  Terrance  C,  78072. 
Burnett,  Ronald  D.,  82034. 
Bush,  Conrad  L.,  70937. 
Christian,  Raymond  D.,  71114. 
Dunton,  Donald  D.,  76454. 
Evans,  James  D.,  78418. 
Fallon,  Alexander  E.,  06747. 
Pickess,  Robert  J.,  82078. 
Fitch,  Roger  C  76377. 
Grisolano.  James  E.,  76455. 
Hartman,  Richard  A.,  76378. 
Hatcher,  Richard  L.,  82099. 
Holub,  Prank  J.,  78266. 
Moorhouse,  Marlanna,  76617. 
Perry,  Alan  H.,  76633. 
Pickett,  William  E.,  Jr.,  76379. 
Simpson,  Harry  J.,  70934. 
Swanson,  Christine  H.,  76333. 
Trlmberger,  David  J.,  76280. 
Wrenn,  Hubert  E.,  76380. 
Zavatson,  Mary  A.,  76412. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  30  (legislative  day  of 
August  29), 1967: 

Departmekt  or  Commerce 
Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts,   to 
be   General   Counsel  of   the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Public  Broadcastins  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  BUNTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enormous  impact  of  the  broadcasting 
media  on  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us  can- 
not be  underrated.  We  are  kept  informed 
by  them,  we  are  entertained  by  them,  we 
are  sometimes  annoyed  by  them.  They 
stimulate  our  thinking.  They  provoke  our 
comment.  We  cannot  ignore  them.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  have  evolved  into  the 
most  influentisd  method  of  communica- 
tion of  our  time.  Still  the  potential  of 
this  vast  Industry  is  only  on  the  verge  of 
being  explored.  I  refer  to  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  which,  because 
of  grave  financial  restrictions,  has  re- 
mained in  its  developmental  stage  far  too 
long — gaining  only  inches  when  it  should 
have  been  making  great  strides  ahead.  In 
instances  where  a  noncommercial  service 
has  been  professionally  tested  it  has 
proved  its  worth  beyond  expectation.  In 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  educational 
television  has  had  great  impact  on  the 
culture  of  our  people — both  in  terms  of 
formal  Instruction  and  in  terms  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting— adult  education  and  the  enrich- 


ment of  family  and  community  life.  The 
Public  Broacicasting  Act  will  aid  my 
State  in  its  development  of  a  network  of 
educational  communications  dedicated 
to  the  public  good. 

Until  we  have  a  fully  operational  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  service  through- 
out the  United  States  our  communica- 
tions system  will  not  be  complete.  Edu- 
cational broadcasting,  if  it  is  ever  to 
realize  its  great  capacity  for  public  serv- 
ice, needs  the-  endorsement  of  the  90th 
Congress  through  swift  passage  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 


gaged  in,  constructively  channeling  the 
exuberant  energies  of  our  youth,  is  an 
example  for  all  to  see. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  it  is  personally  gratifying  to  me  to 
notice  the  energetic  participation  of 
Bronxites  in  the  organization.  This  in- 
cludes national  chairman,  Harvey  Ber- 
ish,  along  with  so  many  young  people. 

I  wish  the  corps  an  enjoyable  and 
fruitful  Drum  Corps  Week.  I  hope  that 
they  meet  continued  success  as  they 
symbolize  the  great  American  heritage 
and  echo  its  resounding  calls. 


Dram  and  Bagle  Corps 


Edacational  Television 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  join  in 
the  salute  to  the  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
The  rich,  meaningful  role  this  organi- 
zation plays  in  the  lives  of  American 
youth  merits  the  recognition  they  re- 
ceive during  International  Drum  Corps 
Week.  The  patriotism  so  proudly  dis- 
played before  the  world  is  in  the  finest 
American  tradition.  The  activities  en- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
this  Congress  considered  and  passed  the 
Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
now  Public  Law  87-447.  This  act  pro- 
vided the  first  essential  step  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  construct 
new  educational  television  stations  and 
to  improve  existing  stations.  No  one  to- 
day questions  Its  merits  or  value,  al- 
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though,  at  the  time  of  its  consideration, 
this  support  was  Quite  controverslaL 

Under  the  support  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  101  new  educational  televi- 
sion stations  have  been  established.  Yet, 
200  to  300  such  television  stations  are 
needed  if  the  all-Important  media  of 
noncommercial  television  is  to  be  made 
available  for  every  citizen  in  this  country. 

Moreover,  existing  stations  need  more 
staff  and  more  funds  if  they  are  to 
achieve  their  potential  of  providing 
many  and  diversified  educational  and  in- 
formational programs  for  the  American 
public's  viewing  appetite. 

Our  agenda  for  action  in  this  field  is 
quite  clear  and  very  soon  this  body  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  forward  the  broad 
media  of  noncommercial  television  and 
radio  in  this  country. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
affords  all  of  us  a  chance  to  build  on 
the  previous  support  for  facilities  with 
slight  variations. 

First,  for  the  first  time,  educational 
radio  will  be  eligible  grantee  for  sup- 
port imder  title  I  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  Second,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  is  an  invaluable 
mechanism  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams of  higher  quality  than  now  exists 
to  the  network  of  noncommercial  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Third,  the 
legislation  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
whole  scope  and  range  of  instructional 
television  which  is  making  a  significant 
impact  on  the  young  students  in  our  Na- 
tion's classrooms  on  levels  from  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  concept  of  public  broadcasting  is 
an  important  one  and  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House.  The  President  has 
pointed  out  that  the  medium  can  "not 
only  Instruct,  but  inspire  and  uplift  our 
people." 

The  legislation  provides  the  means  to 
accomplish  this  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion. By  providing  a  nonprofit,  non- 
Federal  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  strengthen  the  programing  of 
local  stations  so  that  diversity  is  not 
stifled,  the  potential  of  public  broad- 
casting can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

I  support  this  legislative  proposal. 


Tribnte  to  Geoffc  R.  Hammond,  a  Man 
Who  Has  Put  "Safety  First" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  famUiar 
sight  on  school  crossing  comers  in  the 
Washington  area  and  throughout  the 
Nation  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  safety  patrol.  Most  of  us  never 
stop  to  think  just  how  these  youngsters 
receive  their  training  for  the  valuable 
work  they  perform.  In  the  Washington 
area,  the  majority  of  the  training  Is  done 
at  school  safety  patrol  ofBcers'  training 
camps. 


On  Tuesday.  September  5,  the  man 
behind  these  safety  patrol  camps.  Mr. 
George  R.  Hammond,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  division,  American  Automobile 
Association,  win  be  honored  for  his  25 
years  as  director  of  the  camps. 

The  school  safety  patrol  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  got  underway 
in  1926  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  previous 
year  in  which  19  schoolage  children 
were  killed  in  traffic  accidents,  focusing 
considerable  public  attention  on  the 
problem.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  first 
safety  patrol  was  installed  at  the  Grant 
School  in  Northwest  Washington.  Cred- 
ited with  starting  the  first  patrol  here 
is  Miss  Elsie  Green,  then  a  teacher  at 
the  Grant  School.  She  will  be  present  to 
help  honor  Mr.  Hammond  next  Tuesday. 

Of  major  significance  have  been  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  police,  school  of- 
ficials, and  the  AAA  to  establish  the  an- 
nual summer  training  program  for 
school  safety  patrol  members.  During 
the  month  of  June,  nine  day  camps  for 
District  of  Columbia  patrols  are  held  at 
various  school  playgrounds  throughout 
the  city.  Mor  ethan  400  youngsters  attend 
these  day  camps  annually.  Maryland 
youngsters  attend  csmip  at  Benson,  Md., 
while  Virglna  yoimgsters  attend  Camp 
Charles  H.  Grimm  at  Kilmarnock,  Va. 
More  than  1,100  children  attended  resi- 
dent camps  this  year  in  July  and  August. 

Geoi-ge  Hammond's  work  at  directing 
these  camps  the  past  25  years  is  not  going 
uni'ecognized.  As  one  example  of  the 
tributes  paid,  some  175  testimonial  let- 
ters from  his  friends  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, enforcement,  and  safety  have 
been  collected  from  officials  throughout 
the  United  States.  Metropolitan  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Lay  ton  said: 

The  MetropKJlltan  Police  Department  1b 
deeply  grateful  for  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered in  providing  for  the  protection  of  our 
school  children.  We  recognize  your  contribu- 
tion to  this  record  through  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  i>rogram.  It  ha«  also  become 
apparent  In  recent  years  that  a  need  exists 
for  a  better  understanding  between  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  people  In  the  com- 
munity. In  my  Judgment,  contacts  between 
school  children  and  officers  assigned  to  duty 
as  School  Safety  Patrol  Police  Coordinators 
serves  as  an  excellent  way  for  bringing  about 
this  understanding.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations upon  3^ur  completion  of  2S 
years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  In  di- 
recting the  camp  program. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  called  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  highway  engi- 
neers. State  and  local  officials  to  give  in- 
creased attention  to  this  very  important 
subject  of  trafBc  safety.  Let  us  not  over- 
look, right  here  in  our  own  commimity, 
one  of  the  most  effective  safety  programs 
in  the  Nation,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
public  and  parochial  schools,  the  police 
officials,  and  the  AAA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  George  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  George,  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known  by  our  school  patrol  members,  has 
performed  a  valuable  sA-vice  to  the  cause 
of  traffic  safety  in  the  Washington  area. 
Since  the  f>atrol  was  started,  there  has 
not  been  one  child  killed  in  traffic  at  a 
crossing  where  safety  patrols  were  on 
duty.  This  is  indeed  quite  an  achieve- 
ment, and  we  should  be  grateftd  for  his 
dedicated  service  throughout  this  past 


quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  all  indebted 
to  him  for  putting  "safety  first." 


DenMcratic  Party  WorkiBg  T«ward 
Prog^ress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESS££ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  too  little  is  known  about 
what  President  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  good  of  our  country. 

At  Los  Angeles  last  week.  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  really  set 
the  record  straight. 

I  include  the  Postmaster  General's 
speech  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
know  who  is  working  for  progress  In 
this  country: 

Democratic  Party  Working  Toward 
progress 

We  meet  here  this  weelc-end  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  1968  campaign.  At  this 
conference.  In  my  view,  we  are  tooling  up  for 
full  production.  Prom  here  forward,  we  must 
go  on  the  offensive,  we  must  spell  out  the 
issues,  we  must  place  our  record  before  our 
fellow  Americans  and  urge  them  to  compare 
it  with  the  empty  record  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

As  an  old  campaigner,  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  you  at  the  start  of  the  1968  campaign. 
Certainly,  I  know  the  President  considers 
this  meeting  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  to  the  nation. 

As  I  left  Washington,  the  President  asked 
me,  as  his  p>er6onal  representative,  to  give  you 
this  message:  "The  smoke  of  domestic  and 
foreign  violence  Is  thick  and  blinding,"  he 
said.  "Men  of  little  vision  panic,  men  of  little 
knowledge  of  the  crises  of  the  past  feel  lost, 
men  of  little  courage  feel  threatened.  When 
panic,  almlessness,  and  fear  are  In  control,  a 
nation  is  in  danger  of  acting  In  ways  foreign 
to  Its  spirit  and  Its  history."  And  the  Presi- 
dent added,  "I  call  upon  every  Democratic 
leader  to  show  our  people  the  difference  be- 
tween easy  but  negative  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's problems  and  the  meaningful  actions 
and  programs  of  our  party.  I  call  upon  every 
Democrat  for  the  kind  of  leadership  and  sup- 
port that  made  It  possible  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy to  meet,  and  to  overcome,  the  crises 
that  darkened  their  days." 

So,  my  friends,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
Democrats  from  13  states  here  tonight,  but 
that  Is  not  why  I  travelled  3,000  miles. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  you  the  President's 
greetings,  but  that  Is  not  why  I  travelled 
3,000  miles. 

I  flew  across  the  continent  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only. 

I  want  to  present  you  with  an  Indictment. 

I  would  rather  not  do  this,  I  would  rather 
have  talked  in  polite  and  accepted  terms.  I 
would  rather  have  kept  my  gloves  on. 

I  resisted.  But  the  time  is  too  critical,  the 
days  too  dangerous,  the  forces  of  political 
prop.iganda  too  powerful  to  permit  anjthlng 
but  candid  talk. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  IndlfWuals. 

It  concerns  rather  a  Party  and  policy. 

That  Party  Is  the  Republican  Party.  That 
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poUcy  oonsUrta  of  a  muddy  mlxtvire  of  Ir- 
responalblllty  and  a  do-nothing  program. 

Wiy  do  I  feel  compelled  to  Issue  this  In- 
dictment? For  th«  simple  reason  that  during 
the  last  seven  years  we  have  seen  In  stark 
contrast  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  empty  record  of  tlie  Republican 
Party. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
expressed  In  the  greatest  surge  of  progressive 
legislation  In  any  seven  year  period  in  our 
history. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson, 
the  89th  Congress  alone  produced  more  legis- 
lation designed  to  meet  the  overriding,  too 
long  neglected.  Issues  of  the  day  than  any 
Congress  In  our  history. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  landmarks 
of  these  amazing  seven  great  years: 

Medicare  .  .  .  Nuclear  Test  Ban  .  .  .  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .  High- 
er Education  .  .  .  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  Alliance 
for  Progress  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  .  .  .  Minimum  Wage  .  .  .  Vot- 
ing Rights  .  .  .  Social  Security  increases 
.  .  .  Veterans  benefits  .  .  .  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging .  .  .  Model  Cities  .  .  .  Rent  Supple- 
ments .  .  .  Imaginative  measures  that  In- 
creased our  national  Income  by  over  $260  bil- 
lion, a  fifty  percent  Increase  in  seven  years, 
the  greatest  record  of  economic  advance  in 
our  history. 

In  all.  during  the  89th  Congress  alone,  no 
less  than  200  major  measures  were  enacted. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  New  Frontier  program  and  85%  of  the 
Democratic  Platform  of  1964  has  been  trans- 
lated from  hope  and  aspiration.  Into  law  and 
Into  solid  accomplishments. 

The  record  of  the  seven  great  Democratic 
years  is  clear. 

And.  the  seven  long  years  of  Republican 
obstruction  Is  equally  clear. 

My  friends,  I've  lived  with  the  passage  of 
these  laws.  As  the  personal  emissary  of  two 
Presidents  with  the  Congress  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  battle.  I  saw  the  kind  of  op- 
position the  Republicans  generated.  I  walked 
through  their  mine  fields.  I  climbed  over  or 
ran  around  their  roadblocks.  I  saw  our  out- 
standing Democratic  leaders  of  the  Congress 
g\ilde  legislation  designed  for  all  the  people 
through  the  gauntlet  of  Republican  obstruc- 
tionists who  were  more  interested  in  special 
Interests  than  the  national  interest. 

Our  Democratic  effort  was  to  build. 

The  opposition's  record,  their  consistent 
record,  was  to  delay,  to  denounce,  to  destroy. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  saw  their  mea- 
ger savings  wiped  out  during  the  long  years 
that  Republicans  preferred  catering  to  na- 
tional lobbyists  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
real  human  need  for  medical  care  for  the 
ag«d. 

While  90'li  of  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
were  supporting  Increased  funds  for  educa- 
tion, build  programs  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, to  find  ways  to  combat  man's  ancient 
enemies  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  Ignorance, 
90%  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  were 
voting  against  these  measures. 

The  Republican  Party  in  power  Is  im- 
potent; the  Republican  Party  out  of  power  is 
the  party  of  knee-jerk  oppKSsition. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  not  confixied  to  frustrating  measures 
needed  at  home.  They  strive  to  confuse  the 
people  about  our  response  to  aggression 
abroad. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  Republican 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  One  day  a  Republican 
spokesman  seeks  to  bomb  everything  that 
moves  In  North  Vietnam;  the  next  day 
another  spokesman  says  we  are  bombing  too 
much. 

It  Is  our  task  to  remind  the  American  peo- 
ple, again  and  again,  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
Presldenfk  policy  In  Vietnam.  For  in  Viet- 
nam, and  throughout  the  world,  the  Demo- 
cratic  policy  is  one  of  seeking  peace  with 


honor,  of  assuring  that  we  solve  conflicts  not 
hide  behind  a  temporary,  patchwork  truce. 
We  will  never  back  down  on  our  commitment 
to  prove  that  aggreaaion  does  not  pay,  a  com- 
mitment that  has  had  much  to  do  with  hold- 
ing the  line  In  Laos,  and  in  the  Communist 
disaster  In  strategic  Indonesia. 

President  Johnson,  my  friends,  is  a  naan 
of  peace.  Like  Lincoln,  he  finds  war  a  cause 
for  deep  sorrow.  For  those  who  earnestly  hope 
to  see  the  war  end  quickly,  he  has  asked  me  to 
repeat  to  you  that  any  indication  of  a  willing- 
ness to  talk  about  peace,  move  toward  peace, 
lower  the  scale  of  violence,  as  a  signal  of  a 
desire  to  negotiate,  will  find  an  equal  re- 
sponse on  our  side.  The  President  agrees  with 
all.  whether  they  be  "dissenting  Democrats" 
or  consenting  Republicans,  that  meaning- 
ful peace  negotiations  should  begin  In  Viet- 
nam. But.  loving  peace  can  be  one  sided, 
while  making  peace  require  both  sides  to 
come  together.  We  are  willing.  We  want  peace. 
The  sooner  the  better.  So  far  our  adversary 
does  not  want  peace.  That  may  be  a  cruel 
f  ict  of  life,  but  it  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Turning  to  domestic  matters,  the  Repub- 
lican Eyewash  Committee  tried  recently  to 
play  partisan  politics  with  the  nation's  urban 
and  racial  crisis. 

The  Republicans  clearly  seek  to  make 
crime  pay — in  political   terms. 

But  when  It  comes  to  action,  when  It 
comes  to  supporting  the  President's  initia- 
tive in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Bill,  the  Republican  Party  shows  its  true 
colors:  it  takes  action  that  would  make 
this  vitally  needed  legislation  largely  in- 
operative. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  American  right  to  loot,  to  burn,  to 
kill.  He  has  made  it  plain  that  peaceful 
Civil  Rights  to  commit  crimes  will  not  be 
tolerated.  Adding  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  and  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission passed  by  the  89th  Congress,  the 
President  many  months  ago  proposed  the 
most  extensive  anti-crime  legislation  In  our 
history. 

And  he  has  taken  action  to  provide  Na- 
tional Guard  units  throughout  the  country 
with  training  specifically  designed  to  control 
riots,  and  such  training  has  already 
commenced. 

Thus,  the  first  priority  Is  a  quick  end  to 
violence. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Republican  and 
Democratic  policies  diverge  sharply.  It  is 
truly  a  source  of  wonder  how  many  Re- 
publicans think  passing  laws  against  riots 
will  make  them  go  away.  They  want  to  cure 
this  dangerous  domestic  crisis  by  treating 
the  symptoms  and  avoiding  the  causes. 

Actually,  when  I  say  avoiding  the  causes, 
I  am  understating  the  case.  For  the  record 
shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
Republican  pwlicy  has  been  to  frustrate,  to 
oppose,  to  hinder  every  major  effort  by  this 
Administration  to  remove  the  social  com- 
bustibles on  wtiich  riot  and  disaffection 
breed. 

There  can  be  no  more  severe  indictment 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Last  January  we  heard  a  Republican  "State 
of  the  Union  Address"  that  used  the  theme 
"Solutions  for  the  Seventies,"  But  have  they, 
in  fact,  given  us  any  solutions? 

Republican  policy  may  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce solutions  for  the  1870's  or  the  1770's, 
but  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  offer  for 
the  problems  of  our  day. 

Republican  bankruptcy.  Republican  cal- 
lousness. Republican  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  human  beings.  Republican  lack  of 
concern  were  never  more  in  evidence  than 
in  action  against  the  President's  plan  to  help 
cities  and  local  communities  exterminate 
the  rats  that  make  so  many  lives  a  living 
hell.  My  friends,  once  again  SO'v.  of  House 
Republicans  Lined  up  to  deny  that  proposal. 

Not  only  did  these  men  vote  down  the  pro- 
posal— they  found  it  very  funny.  Certainly, 


government  effort  to  wipe  out  rats  Is  funny 
to  those  who  live  In  sanitized  surroundings. 
But  for  the  man  In  the  slums,  who  sees  no 
way  out.  It  Is  yet  another  spark  that  feeds 
the  fire  of  his  frustration. 

A  child  bitten  by  a  rat  Is  tragic.  The  re- 
fusal to  take  action  against  this  vile  scourge 
is  cruel  and  incredible. 

In  contrast  to  Republican  Irresponsibility, 
opposition,  blindness,  and  indifference,  the 
Democratic  program  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  segments  and  sections 
of  our  country.  The  Democratic  program 
recognizes  that  we  have  an  unfinished  agenda 
both  In  cities  and  suburbs,  for  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer,  the  student  and 
the  senior  citizen. 

No  group,  no  race,  no  area  has  a  monopoly 
on  Democratic  concern — becatise  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Democratic  programs  are 
designed  for  all  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
seven  years  of  Democratic  leadership  has 
meant  to  an  American  worker  who  lives  in 
the  suburbs;  the  man  who  pays  his  taxes, 
supports  his  church  and  community  activi- 
ties, hopes  to  send  his  children  to  college, 
seeks  to  take  care  of  his  aging  parents,  tries 
to  save  some  money,  and  strives  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  minorities  and  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
because  we  are  the  party  that  truly  repre- 
sents all  of  America, 

Our  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  every  area 
of  our  life  where  there  are  problems  that 
must  be  solved — problems  In  the  ghettos, 
problems  in  our  urban  complexes,  problems 
affecting  those  who  live  In  suburbs,  prob- 
lems affecting  those  who  live  on  farms. 

No  group  has  been  neglected  by  our  pro- 
grams. 

But,  In  my  view,  we  have  failed  in  one 
area,  we  have  neglected  one  task — we  have 
failed  to  remind  everyone  equally  of  the 
enormous  gains  all  have  shared  as  a  result  of 
seven  years  of  Democratic  administrations. 
Sometimes  this  failure  is  the  result  of 
using  old  ways  of  looking  at  those  we  rep- 
resent. For  example,  we  are  making  a  serious 
error  if  we  look  at  union  members  as  if  they 
were  living  back  in  the  1930's.  Today  the 
Party  that  forgets  that  about  60  percent 
of  union  families  are  in  the  $7,500  to  $15,000 
range  does  so  at  its  peril. 

We  have  not  sufficiently  reminded  the 
majority  of  Americans  of  how  they  have 
gained  In  ways  vital  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

First.  Prosperity.  The  suburban  American, 
and  all  Americans,  have  a  common  stake 
in  continued  prosperity.  When  the  Republi- 
can Administration  was  coming  to  an  end, 
the  nation  was  burdened  by  its  third  Re- 
publican recession.  Our  growth  rate  was 
the  lowest  In  the  free  world — a  mere  2.5  per- 
cent. Since  then  we  have  entered  the  great- 
est boom  in  history.  A  four-person  family  of 
a  salaried  professional  or  managerial  worker 
gained  $1,100  added  purchasing  power  in 
1966  alone.  With  this  Increase  that  family 
could : 

Reshingle  the  roof  and  buy  a  color  tele- 
vision set  and  an  automatic  washer,  or 

Keep  a  son  or  daughter  at  a  State  college 
or  university  for  a  year,  or 

Buy  a  recent  year  popular-priced  sedan  as 
a  second  car. 

Second.  Medical  Care.  The  American  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  Is  usually  a  highly  re- 
sp>onslble  citizen.  He  pays  his  own  way.  Too 
often  in  the  past  the  cost  of  his  parents' 
medical  expenses  wiped  him  out,  or  strapped 
him  for  years.  Over  Republican  opp)osltion, 
the  Democratic  Party  succeeded  in  getting 
legislation  aimed  at  cleaning  the  tarnish  of 
crushing  medical  bills  from  what  should  be 
the  golden  years. 

Third.  Education.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans want  their  children  to  reach  full  pw- 
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tentlal  through  higher  education.  Because  of 
Democratic  programs  and  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming Republican  opposition,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  scholarships  and  loans 
and  work  opportunities  and  facilities,  will  be 
available  for  one  million  young  Americans 
every  year  who  otherwise  could  not  go  to 
college. 

Fourth.  Crime  in  our  Streets.  In  addition 
to  programs  designed  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  crime,  the  President  proposed  the  most 
extensive  anti-crime  legislation  in  our  his- 
tory. All  citizens  concerned  with  living  in  a 
safe,  secure  neighborhood  should  be  told 
again  and  again  of  the  President's  initiative 
In  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill 
and  of  the  overwhelming  Republican 
opp)osltion. 

Read  what  the  Washington  Post  said  about 
the  President's  Anti-Crime  program  and  the 
Republican  effort  to  sabotage  it:  "If  the  Re- 
publicans are  out  to  make  crime  and  vio- 
lence a  campaign  issue  In  1968,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  much  better  than  they  did 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Fed- 
eral anti-crime  bill.  In  one  day  of  action 
on  the  floor,  the  Republicans  teamed  with 
States'  rights  Democrats  to  mangle  that  bill 
almost  beyond  belief.  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing it,  as  Republican  leaders  are  claiming, 
the  House  changed  the  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  effec- 
tive instrument  to  help  local  police  to  fight 
crime  in  the  streets," 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Republican 
gutting  of  this  legislation  is  only  tempo- 
rary— we  don't  Intend  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it! 

We  have  brought  about  so  many  other 
programs  that  will  help  every  American 
family — measures  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution,  to  add  sufficient  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  near  urban  centers  to  take 
care  of  20  million  more  p>eople,  to  protect 
consumers,  and  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
that  make  commuting  a  nightmare  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

My  friends,  these  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  directly  affect  the  worker  in  the  city 
who  Uves  nearby,  the  American  whose  num- 
bers increase  each  year,  and  who  Is  apt  to 
leave  old  party  loyalties  behind  when  he 
moves  to  the  suburbs. 


Well,  we  don't  want  to  rely  on  old  party 
loyalties.  Furthermore,  we  don't  need  to! 
The  Democratic  Party  is  the  Party  that  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  Republic  opposition 
and  brought  into  being  these  historic  pro- 
grams of  direct  benefit  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  across,  if  we 
don't  let  these  p>eople  know  how  much  Dem- 
ocratic programs  have  helped  them,  then 
we  ^"lU  not  have  their  votes — and  we  will 
deserve  to  lose  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  face  us 
as  Party  leaders. 

Get  the  word  out  to  your  communities. 
Talk  about  issues  that  concern  your  friends 
and  associates. 

We  have  a  great  record. 

We  have  a  great  program. 

But  leadership,  accomplishment,  and  as- 
piration are  not  enough. 

We  must  also  Inform,  and  explain.  And 
more  important,  we  must  organize,  and  we 
must  organize  ourselves  to  attack,  when 
necessary. 

I  am  too  familiar  with  political  organiza- 
tion to  claim  that  it  can  account  for  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall  re- 
sult. Our  leadership  and  the  candidates 
themselves  must  carry  the  major  share  of  the 
campaign  burden.  But  let  us  not  forget  for 
one  moment  that  a  small  percentage  can  be 
the  decisive  percentage  when  the  votes  are 
counted.  When  elections  are  close,  as  they 
have  been,  and  as  they  can  be  again,  orga- 
nization can  make  the  difference  between 
victory  or  near  miss. 

We  have  many  difficult  months  ahead  of 
us.  The  only  prediction  that  I  can  make  with 
certainty  is  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
continue  to  criticize,  will  continue  to  op- 
pose. 

But  though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  turn  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion over  to  the  party  with  the  empty  record, 
we  cannot  merely  sit  back  and  rely  on  our 
record  to  win  elections  for  Democrats,  Many 
fine  Democrats  with  good  records  were  de- 
feated last  November.  So  past  Democratic 
accomplishment  and  proven  Republican  In- 
competence are  not  enough. 

For  the  Republicans  have  a  secret  weapon. 
That  weapon  is  nothing  less  than  Demo- 
cratic disunity  and  Internal  strife.  In  all 
candor,   we   simply   cannot   afford,   and  the 


country  cannot  afford,  the  luxury  of  Internal 
strife.  Is  there  any  Democrat  in  California 
or  in  the  other  12  States  in  this  Western 
Conference  who  is  individually  more  im- 
portant than  the  Democratic  Party  or  its 
programs?  Is  there  any  Democrat  among  us 
who  has  the  riglit  to  pursue  a  course  b.ased 
only  on  his  individual  ambitions  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  party?  This  has  occurred 
at  times  in  the  past  and  it  is  occurring  now 
in  some  States, 

Our  leaders  are  dedicated.  They  can  and 
will  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  party 
unity.  But  I  am  seriously  concerned  about 
those  who  are  so  selfishly  motivated  that 
they  would  destroy  what  we  have  accom- 
lished,  that  they  would  see  our  unfinished 
agenda  go  down  the  drain. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Hubert  Humphrey.  Robert  Kennedy  and  our 
other  national  leaders  will  stand  together  in 
1968.  But  what  about  our  leadership  on  the 
local   level? 

What  I  am  asking  of  you  is  no  less  than 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  existed  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

You  know  that  in  the  best  American 
tradition  the  two  men  fought  valiantly 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
When  the  decision  was  made  right  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  neither  man  permitted  the 
past  to  cloud  his  Judgment.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy wanted  the  most  able  man  he  could 
find  for  his  Vice  President,  That's  why  he 
picked  Lyndon  B,  Johnson,  He  knew  the 
problems  we  faced  were  too  vast,  the  course 
of  human  life  too  uncertain  to  have  anyone 
but  the  very  best  in  the  Vice  President's 
chair. 

My  friends,  the  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, the  ability  to  forget  past  differences, 
paid  dividends  for  our  country  in  those 
terrible  days  of  November,  1963,  The  result 
was  continuity  of  leadership,  and  conti- 
nuity in  the  constructive  work  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party, 

That  continuity  began  with  cooperation 
right  here  in  1960,  Let  us  restore  and 
strengthen  that  spirit — that  spirit  of  Los 
Angeles — and  we  vrill  again  assure  conti- 
nuity in  the  great  unfinished  tasks  that  face 
our  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  you — the  Democratic 
leaders  in  every  state — must  lead  the  way  to 
victory  in  1968. 

My  friends,  the  decision  is  in  your  hands. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  ArcrsT  31,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  and  Master  of  us  all,  whate'er 
our  name  or  sign,  our  fathers  trusted  in 
Thee  and  were  not  confounded — in  Thee 
we  trust.  In  Thee  is  our  sure  confidence 
that  the  way  of  the  Republic  is  down  no 
fatal  slope  but  up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  testing  times 
are  finding  out  our  every  weakness  and 
calling  for  our  utmost  against  the  wrong 
that  needs  resistance,  and  for  the  right 
that  needs  assistance. 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places. 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 
Armored  with  all  Christlike  graces 

In  the  fight  to  set  men  free; 
Grant    xis    wisdom,    grant    us    courage 

That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 


May  we  follow  the  gleam  of  the  high- 
est and  best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er 
moor  and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent  till 
the  evening  comes  and  the  fever  of  life 
is  over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROP- 
ERTY. DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  repxjrt. 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  of  the  OfiBce  of  Alien  Property, 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1966,  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Of  the  $900  million  of  property  vested 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  only  $67 


million  still  remained  under  the  Office's 
control  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  cc  sed  to 
exist  as  an  independent  entity  on  June 
30,  1966.  Its  remaining  functions  are 
being  performed  by  the  part-time  serv- 
ices of  Justice  Depmrtment  personnel  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Division. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  31,  1967. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempxjre.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY   TO    RECEIVE    MESSAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
today  until  noon  Monday,  September  11, 
1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  536  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBO,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  163  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  7.000  additional 
copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  ""Plannlng- 
Programlng-Budgetlng ;  Selected  Comment." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-coit  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1,000  copies »334.  40 

6.000  additional  copies,  at  $88.82  per 

thousand    532.92 


"  PLANNING-PROGRAMING -BUDG- 
ETING:  OPFTCIAL  DOCUMENTS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Plan- 
ning-Programlng-Budgetlng  :  Official 
Documents"  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  162 

Resolved.  That  ther«  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Conunltt«e  on  Oovernment  Operations 
••van  thousand  addition*!  copies  of  the 
eommltta*  print  entitled  "Plsnning-Pro- 
gramlng-Btidgvtlng:  OflVdal  Doctunenta", 
issued  by  that  committee  during  the  Nlne- 
tletli  Cnngnwi.  flnt  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  557) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  102  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ooreinment  Operations  of  7.000  additional 
eoples  of  its  committee  print  of  the  90tb 
Congress,  first  session  entitled  "Plannlng- 
Pi ugi  aming-Budgetlng :  Official  Documents." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,   is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press.  1st  1,000  copies. $333.  40 

6.000  addiUonal  copies,  at  $54.04  per 

thousand        324.24 

Total  estimated  coet.  S.  Res. 

162    567.64 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

163    --     867.32 


"PLANNINO-PROGRAMING-BUDG- 
ETING:  SELECTED  COMMENT" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  163)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Plan- 
ning-Programing-Budgeting :  Selected 
Comment"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Rbs.  163 
Reaolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions seven  thousand  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Plannlng-Pro- 
gramlng-Budgetlng:  Selected  Comment", 
Issued  by  that  committee  during  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  552) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)   to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Rbs.  164 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  17. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to 
February  20.  1967,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$165,000"  in  section  4,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•185,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  553),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSX  or  THC  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Senate  Resolution  164  would  Increase  by 
sao.OOO.  from  $165,000  to  $185,000  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  study  of 
matters  relating  to  poverty  it  is  currently 
engaged  in  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  17 
of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Reeolution  17  aa  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  30,  1967.  authorised  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $165,000  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967.  through  January  31,  1968.  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to 
poverty  including,  but  not  limited  to,  such 
matters  as — 

(a)  The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  other  acts  per- 
taining to  jxjverty  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  to  which  changes  In  such  acts 
are  desirable: 

(b)  The  nature  and  effectiveness  of  and 
the  relationships  between  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  programs 
of  State  and  local  government  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  organizations  dealing  —Ith 
the  problems  of  poverty;    and 

(c)  The  degree  of  additional  Federal  ac- 
tion desirable  In  this  area. 


subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  speci- 
fled  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  education  and  related 
problems  of  Indian  children. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  September  1,  1967,  to 
January  31,  1968,  inclusive,  is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $2,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31. 1968. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$35,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senatie  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  554) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  165  would  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, from  September  1,  1067,  through  January 
31,  1968,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  education  and  related  prob- 
lems Oif  Indian  children. 
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ERNEST  E.  WILES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  167)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ernest  E.  Wiles  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  167 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ernest  E.  Wiles,  widower  of  Yukle  Wiles,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RE- 
LATED PROBLEMS  OF  INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  165)  author- 
izing a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  education  and  related  problems  of 
Indian  Children  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  165 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authorized 


KEEN  JOHNSON  AND  CATHERINE 
JOHNSON  REDANS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Keen  Johnson  and  Catherine 
Johnson   Redans   was    considered   and 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  166 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Keen  Johnson,  brother,  and  Catherine  John- 
son Redans,  sister,  of  Christine  Johnson,  an 


employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  six  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUS- 
ING LEGISLATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  42)  authorizing  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  additional  copies  of  its 
hearings  of  the  present  Congress  on 
housing  legislation  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  one  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Housing  Legislation  of  1967." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  556) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  42  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
1,500  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2 
of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  during  the  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Housing 
Legislation  of  1967." 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
Part  1: 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies-.  $3,913.83 

500  additional  copies,  at  $1,502 
per  thousand 751.00 


Estimated  cost,  part  1 4,  664.  83 


Part  2: 

Back  to  press.  1st  1,000  copies..     3,  288.  08 
500  additional  copies,  at  $1,326 

per  thousand 663.00 

Elstlmated  cost,  part  2 3.  951.  08 

Total  estimated  cost.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion   42 8,615.91 


TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  bill  (H.R.  9837)  to  amend  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
as  it  relates  to  transportation  expenses 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Represents^ 
tives,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  555) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.R.  9837  would  amend  the  existing  statu- 
tory  provisions   relating   to   reimbursement 


of  transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ( includ- 
ing the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico)  by — 

(1)  Increasing  from  four  to  the  "number 
of  months  Congress  is  In  session"  the  num- 
ber of  round  trips  jjer  year  between  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  the  district  he  represents 
for  which  a  Member  could  be  reimbursed; 
and 

(2)  Increasing  from  $300  to  $750  the  lump- 
sum payment  which  Members  could  elect  to 
receive  in  any  year  in  lieu  of  the  round  trip 
reimbursement  specified  above. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  H.R.  9837 
would  be  retroactive  to  January  3,  1967. 


"WASTE  FROM  WATERCRAFT" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  157)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  a  report  on  "Waste 
From  Watercraft"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2  to  strike  out  "for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
two  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of"; 
and  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "of"  to 
strike  out  "1966."  and  insert  "1966;  and 
that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.";  so  as  to  make  the  res- 
olution read : 

S.  Res.  157 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  "Waste  From  Water- 
craft",  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  17, 
Public  Law  89-753,  the  Clean  Water  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1966;  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
558),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  res- 
olution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  157  would  authorize  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  re- 
port "Waste  From  Watercraft,"  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
17.  Public  Law  89-753,  the  Clean  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1966.  There  would  be 
printed  2.500  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  ifhe  Committee  on  Pub- 
lie  Works.  '■ 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  157  with 
minor  pro  forma  amendments  to  recast  the 
resolution  in  the  customary  format. 

The   printing   cost   estimate,   supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing  cost  estimate 

To   print    as    a    document    (1,500 

oopiee)     $2,453.25 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $194,82 

per    thousand 487.05 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res- 
olution    157 2,940.30 


"MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
IN  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution   <S.  Res.  158)    to  print  as  a 


Senate  document  a  report  entitled  "Man- 
power and  Training  Needs  in  Water  Pol- 
lution Control"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, with  amendments,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of";  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "of" 
to  strike  out  "1966."  and  insert  "1966: 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works." ;  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

S.  RES.   158 

Rcfolvcd.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  "Manp>ower  and 
Training  Needs  of  the  States  and  of  Local 
Governments  in  Water  Pollution  Control", 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
89-753.  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  559),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

Senate  Resolution  158  would  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the 
report  "Manpower  and  Training  Needs  of  the 
States  and  of  Local  Governments  In  Water 
Pollution  Control,"  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
753.  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966.  There  would  be  an  additional  2.500 
copies  of  the  document  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  158  with 
minor  pro  forma  amendments  to  recast  the 
resolution  in  the  customary  format. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
To    print    as    a    document    (1.500 

copies)     $1,253.87 

2.500      additional      copies,      at 

$96.81  per  thousand 242.03 

Total  estimated  cost,  Senate 

Resolution  158  .- 1.495.90 


"AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  POLLUTION" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  a  report  on  "Automo- 
tive Air  Pollution"'  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  at 
the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  two  thousand  five  himdred  cop- 
ies of"  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  out  "89-272."  and  insert  "89-272; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 
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S.  Ris.  159  To  rely  exclusively,  even  primarily,  on    poverty  areas.  I  believe  this  prof>osal  pro- 

Reaolved,  Tbat  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen-  Government  efforts  is  to  ignore  the  basic  vides  a  sound  approach  to  expanding 
ate  document  the  sixth  aemlannual  report  of  traditions  of  American  life  and  politics,  employment  opportunities  in  the  slums 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  r^o  ignore  the  potential  contribution  of  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation.  It  creates  no 
WeUare.  on  the  problem  of  air  pollution  private  enterprise  is  to  have  the  Nation  new  bureaucracies  nor  does  it  require 
caused  by  motor  vehicles  and  measures  taken  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  poverty  vrith  one  hand  vast  amounts  of  Federal  appropriations. 
X'^^e'^^Th'mT'provlfionnr'Sion  tied  behind  its  back.  Private  enterprise  The  Federal  Government  provides  only  a 
106(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Public  Law  is  not  just  another  part  of  America:  ma  system  of  tax  incentives,  carefully  de- 
88-208.  aa  amended  by  Public'  Law  89-272;  significant  sense,  it  is  the  very  sinews  signed  to  enable  private  enterprise  to 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five  and  strength  of  America.  Our  produc-  malce  its  investments  and  carry  out  its 
hundred  addlUonal  copies  of  such  docu-  x.-^^  assets,  our  machines,  our  money  operations  in  urban  poverty  areas, 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  ^^d  plants  are  owned  by  private  enter-  Mr.  President,  no  one  doubts  that  in- 
works.  prise.  It  organizes  the  means  by  which     creased  Federal  appropriations  for  one 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  we  join  with  our  fellow  man  to  produce     program  or  another  will  be  needed  in 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  goods  and  roads,  tD  bring  food  to  our  the  future,  but  I  believe  that  new  ideas 
agreed  to.  '  tables  and  clothes  to  our  backs.  Private     and  creative  approaches  are  needed  even 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  enterprise  has  built  our  cities  and  in-  more.  In  this  respect,  it  is  vital  that  the 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  dustries.  But  it  has  not  rebuilt  the  cen-  resources  of  private  enterprise  be  mobi- 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ters  of  poverty,  nor  put  their  people  to  Uzed  to  spearhead  an  attach  on  the  very 
(No  560) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  work.  And  I  believe  that  the  lack  of  pri-  core  of  urban  poverty— unemployment, 
resolutiori.  ^'^te  enterprise  participation  is  the  prin-     s.  2088  offers  such  an  opportimity.  It  Is 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  cipal  cause  of  our  failure  to  solve  the  a  proposal  which  will  not  only  engage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iri  the  Record,  problem  of  employment  in  urban  poverty  the  energies  of  a  nation  in  a  partnership 
as  follows'  areas.  of  government,  people,  and  business;  but 

Senate  Resolution  159  would  authorize  the        There  is  little  question  but  that  unem-     will  give  to  thousands  of  Americans  the 
printing  with  an  Illustration  as  a  Senate     ployment  Is  one  of  the  primary  problems     most    fundamental    of    all    rights — the 
document  of  the  sixth  semiannual  report  of     that  creates  the  deprivation,  frustration,     right  to  earn  a  living.  Certahily,  America 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,     and  decay  which  tear  at  the  very  fabric     can  afford  to  do  no  less, 
on    the    problem    of    air    pollution    caused     qj  jjfg  ^  every  major  city  In  this  Nation.  ___^_^___^ 

by    motor    vehicles    and    measures    taken     j  special  survey  of  slum  areas,  the  

toward  It*  alleviation,  dated  June  1967    in  Department  found   that  at  least     STATE  DEPARTMENT  WHITE  PAPER 

compUance   vrtth   the  provisions  of  section     ';^'rL^y^nf   their   residents   who   need  ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

106(b)    of  the   Clean   Air   Act.   Public   Law     one-tnu-fl   01    tneir   resiaenis   wno   neea 

88-306  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-272.  work  do  not  have  the  minimal  decent  mj.  kUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
The  r'eeoJuUon  also  would  authorize  the  jobs  that  they  require  for  their  own  in-  ^^ds  month  the  Department  of  State  is- 
prinUng  of  2,500  additional  copies  of  such  dependence  and  the  support  of  their  sued  a  white  paper  thoroughly  portraying 
document  for  tlie  use  of  the  Committee  on  families.  This  determination  has  been  t^e  situation  respecting  American  prls- 
PubUc  Works.  The  five  prior  HEW  semian-  conflrmed  by  every  board  and  commis-  oners  now  held  by  the  Communist  Viet- 
nuai  reports  on  the  subject  have  all  been  sjon.  expert  and  amateur,  ofQcial  and  lay-  namese.  Unquestionably,  this  is  one  of  the 
^^^f™'^^7!^^i«  and  Administra-  "^*"-  ""^"^^  ^*«  examined  the  problem,  ^ost  angering  aspects  of  this  tragic  con- 
tio'^U^S^i^sIL^  kls^mion^sHth  The  Mccone  Commission  looked  at  Los  fliet.  The  American  people  cannot  stand 
minor  proforma  amendments  to  recast  the  Angeles  and  said  that  the  most  senous  niute  before  the  brutal,  barbaric,  and 
pe«>lution  in  the  customary  format.  problem  in  Watts  is  unemployment.  The     murderous  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the 

The  prtnUng  coet  estimate,  suppUed  by  the    Wall  Street  Journal  looked  at  Oakland     vietcong   and  North  Vietnamese.   Last 
Pubuc  Printer,  is  as  follows:  and  said  that  its  principal  plight  is  un-     yg^r  the  Hanoi  regime  threatened  to  hold 

Printing  coat  estimate  employment.  The  Haryou  study  looked  at     public  trials  of  captured  American  flyers 

To    print    as    a    document    (1,500  Harlem  and  said  that  the  key  problem     on  trumped-up  "war  crimes"  charges.  At 

copies)    M45.84    Is    unemployment.    Upon    employment     that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  holding 

2,500  addlUonal  copies,  at  $44.95  per  hinge  the  answers  to  many  of  the  other     qj  g^^.^  farcical  proceedings  would  be  a 

thousand --    112  38    problems.  Jobs  cannot  educate,  but  they    tragic  miscalculation.  On  July  13.  1966, 

^  .  ,      «     ♦^  „~.f   B-„.t,  *=*"  ^^^P  "^^^  ^  atmosphere  in  which    j  said  in  the  Senate: 

^^soJ^tint)       •  558.02    education  can  more  easily   take  place.        ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,,„^  ^ 

Resolution   iw - oo  j^^^  cannot  cure  disease,  but  they  can     advance  that  any  attempt  to  humiliate  and 

—^^•^^——^  help  provide  the  Incomes  to  buy  better     execute  captured  American  prisoners  now  in 

niT.t.rmjrr'    r\^    r^rwir^  TTciTr>M     ^^^"^  and  dcccnt  medical  care.  Jobs  can-     their  hands  wlU  meet  with  a  worldwide  re- 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    CONCLUSiUW     ^gj  guarantee  happiness,  but  they  cer-     vulsion.  It  would  unite  the  American  people 

OP  SEINATE  BUSINESS  tainly  can  reduce  welfare  and  depend-     as  no  other  act  could  unite  them  in  the  fight 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that     ency  on  the  government.  Thus,  the  great-     wf  are  making  for  the  respect  and  dignity  of 

concludes   the   business   of   the   Senate    est  challenge  we  have  is  to  afford  men     *»»«  P«°Pi«  °^  South  Vietnam. 

untilnoon.  September  11, 1967.  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  them-        Today,  there  are  more  than  650  Amerl- 

^^^^^^^_^^  selves,  to  support  their  families,  and  to    can  servicemen  classed  as  prisoners  of 

^^""^"^~^^    contribute  to  their  community.  And  pri-     war  or  missing  in  Vietnam.  Some  200  are 

INVESTING  IN  AMERICA'S  FUTURE     vate  enterprise  has  a  vital  and  necessary     known  to  be  in  Communist  hands.  The 
»*,  vTir-Mirr    iwr  PrP«!iHpnt  tnrinv  as     role  to  play  in  helping  America  effectively     recent  loss  of  airplanes  in  North  Viet- 
th^'cosU^'o^'fCvfe  nrri'a'r'co^^^^^^^^^         "'fT''T'''''''r^^^    nronnsalstn     "am  suggests  that  this  number  has  in- 
«.iraJ  and  the  nrlce  tag  of  maintaining'        I  ^^^e   long   supported   proposals   to     creased. 

eSlSnrdom?st?c  and  forelro^ograms  broaden  the  participation  of  private  en-  Hanoi,  like  the  United  States  and 
oSfS^p?  tTrl^  It  Ls  morTlSiSa^t  terprise  in  programs  to  help  the  less  South  Vietnam,  is  signatory  to  the  Ge- 
?h2rrlv^  that  Amerlra  ^rn  tothe  vast  fortunate.  Since  1965,  I  have  coauthored  neva  Convention.  Its  shocking  behavior 
r^ur^  of  privlli  enteSrl^  ?or^^^^^^^  the  so-called  Human  Investment  Act  to  is  clear  evidence  of  the  double  standard 
It^Po  ^r  t^  inn^  r^vPTTiment  h^^  provide  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  pri-  which  the  Communists  have  consistently 
fS  to  enS  the  I'nerSIs^d  talents  vate  industry  to  offer  job  training  oppor-  applied  in  this  conflict.  On  this  issue. 
of  the  private  sector  of  oS  economy  in  ^unities.  In  1966, 1  was  proud  to  coauthor  surely,  there  is  no  room  for  debate.  Ha- 
me^V^  ^lent  LtiorS  p?Sms.  an  amendment  enacted  by  Congress  to  noi's  infamy  must  be  replaced  by  some 
•iSnlne  oroBrams  educational  pro-  increase  maximum  participation  of  pri-  signs  of  good  faith  if  It  expects  ever  to 
KrMQS  Dcverty  programs  housing  pro-  vate  enterprise  in  fulfilling  the  goals  and  engage  in  serious  discussions  to  bring  this 
grams— all  these  have  been  (government  policies  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  conflict  to  a  close.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
financed,  and  most  have  been  Govern-  Act.  ^"l*^*\*^^^f^^v,°lf  ™Tt^h^c  nofnt' 
ment  run  These  programs  have  fallen  In  July  of  this  year,  I  have  coauthored  per  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
far  short  of  their  initial  goals  and  simply  a  proposal— S.  2088— to  provide  incen-  There  being  no  objection,  the  white 
are  not  enough  to  meet  the  chaUenges  tlves  for  the  creation  by  private  enter-  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
they  were  designed  to  resolve.                        prise  of  Jobs  for  the  residents  of  urban    Record,  as  follows: 
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State  Department  White  Paper  on  Prisoners 

OP  War 

introduction 

In  its  handling  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
Nam,  the  United  States  Government  has 
placed  great  emphasis  upon  proper  treatment 
in  accordance  with  its  responsibilities  under 
international  law  and  its  desire  to  insure 
equal  treatment  of  Its  own  personnel  cap- 
tured by  enemy  forces.  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  forces  captured  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  are  detained  by  the  Government  of 
South  Viet-Nam  in  PW  camps  inspected  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  where  they  are  given  the  decent  treat- 
ment required  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  of  August  12,  1949.  Sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  have  been  repatriated  to  North 
Viet-Nam  as  the  convention  requires,  and 
others  have  been  repatriated  or  released  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  in  the  hope  that  our  ad- 
versaries will  reciprocate. 

The  United  States  Government  repeatedly 
has  appealed  to  North  Viet-Nam  and  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  treat  prisoners 
of  war  humanely  and  to  respect  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  convention  by  which 
they  are  bound.  On  July  17,  1967.  the  White 
House  Issued  a  public  statement  calling  upon 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Viet-Nam  to  permit  imi>artiai  inspection  of 
all  prisoners  and  to  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  The  statement  reiterated 
our  desire  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  willing  "to  discuss  such  exchanges 
at  any  time  and  in  any  appropriate  way,  us- 
ing intermediaries  or  directly,  by  public 
means  or  privately." 

Despite  our  best  efforts,  however,  both 
North  Viet-Nam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  refuse  to  observe  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion provisions.  They  have  not  yet  agreed  to 
repatriate  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Their 
claims  of  humanitarian  treatment  of  pris- 
oners cannot  be  verified  because  neutral  gov- 
ernments or  humanitarian  agencies  are  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  or  to  inspect 
their  places  of  detention.  The  great  majority 
of  American  prisoners  have  been  isolated 
from  every  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  past  2  years  there  have  been  several 
incidents  of  abuse  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  including  the  reprisal  murder  of  three 
captured  U.S.  servicemen  by  the  Viet  Cong 
in  1965  and  the  parade  of  American  pilots 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi  in  1966.  Recent- 
ly there  have  been  indications  that  other 
U.S.  personnel  detained  by  the  enemy  are 
not  being  treated  humanely.  This  spring  sev- 
eral U.S.  prisoners  of  war,  in  an  apparently 
dazed  condition,  were  publicly  displayed  in 
Hanoi,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
broadcasts  of  alleged  "confessions."  In  South 
Viet-Nam  there  have  been  more  murders  of 
U.S.  soldiers  captured  by  the  enemy. 

The  United  States  Government  has  formal- 
ly protested  the  atrocities  committed  against 
U.S.  personnel  detained  by  the  enemy,  and 
many  governments  and  statesmen  have  in- 
tervened on  behalf  of  U.S.  prisoners.  A 
United  States  protest,  sent  through  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
March  24,  1967,  conveyed  the  strong  feelings 
of  the  American  people  on  this  matter.  It 
stated; 

"For  some  time  the  North  Vlet-Namese  au- 
thorities have  made  statements  both  public 
and  private  to  the  effect  that  their  policy 
regarding  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  is  a  humane  one.  Because  of  North  Viet- 
Nam's  refusal  to  permit  representatives  of  a 
neutral  country  or  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  as  required  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949,  and  because  of  the  re- 
strictions that  North  Viet-Nam  has  imposed 
upon  the  rights  of  the  American  prisoners 
under  international  law  to  correspond  with 
their  families.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 


verify  the  North  Vietnamese  claims  of  hu- 
mane treatment. 

"In  recent  weeks  information  has  come  to 
our  attention  which  casts  the  most  serious 
doubts  upon  the  North  Viet-Namese  state- 
ments that  American  prisoners  are  being 
treated  in  a  humane  fashion.  We  have  re- 
luctantly come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  the  U.S.  airmen  are  being  subjected  to 
emotional  or  physical  duress,  which  is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. .  .  ." 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  important  to 
set  the  record  straight  In  regard  to  the  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  policies  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict. 

SPECIAL     status    OF    PRISONERS    OF    WAR    UNDER 
THE    GENEVA    CONVENTION 

The  special  status  enjoyed  by  prisoners  of 
■war  under  international  law  stems  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  military  Justification 
for  the  injury  or  mistreatment  of  members 
of  armed  forces  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  who  no  longer  pre- 
sent any  military  threat.  Because  prisoners 
of  war  are  unable  to  protect  themselves,  In- 
ternational law  requires  that  their  persons 
and  honor  be  respected  and  that  they  be 
protected  from  both  physical  and  mental 
abuse.  Although  no  nation  today  claims  a 
right  to  mistreat  prisoners  of  war.  specific 
safeguards  are  necessary  to  insure  their  prop- 
er treatment.  These  protections  are  provided 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  August  12, 
1949,  which  has  been  accepted  by  123  coun- 
tries. 

The  Geneva  convention  requires  that 
"prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated."  It  establishes  standards  for 
PW  camps  and  for  the  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care  of  prisoners  of  war.  Among  other 
matters,  the  convention  regulates  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  their  discipline. 
It  guarantees  them  the  services  of  a  "Protect- 
ing Power"  and  communication  with  their 
families.  Finally,  the  convention  guarantees 
the  right  of  repatriation.  Seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  of  war  must  be  allowed 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
travel,  even  If  hostilities  continue.  All  others 
who  are  not  released  during  hostilities  must 
be  given  that  opportunity  as  soon  as  active 
hostilities  have  ceased. 

The  specific  protections  afforded  prisoners 
of  war  by  the  Geneva  convention  are  vital 
to  their  safety  and  well-being.  The  United 
States,  South  Viet-Nam.  and  our  allies  have 
applied  the  convention  in  the  ctirrent  hos- 
tilities. Despite  the  appeals  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  other 
side  has  refused  to  do  so. 

APPLICATION     OP    THE     GENEVA     CONVENTION     IN 
VIETNAM 

Article  2  of  the  convention  provides  that 
it  "shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  them."  The  principle 
parties  to  the  conflict  In  Viet-Nam  are  all 
parties  to  the  convention.  South  Viet-Nam 
acceded  to  the  convention  on  November  14, 
1953,  and  North  Viet-Nam  acceded  on  June 
28,  1957.  The  United  States  ratification  was 
deposited  on  August  2,  1955.  [The  other  coun- 
tries contributing  troops  have  also  ratified 
the  convention,  namely:  Australia — October 
14,  1958;  Korea — August  16,  1966;  New 
Zealand— May  2,  1959;  Philippines — Octo- 
ber 6,  1952;  Thailand — December  29,  1954.) 

On  June  11,  1965,  M.  Jacques  Preymond, 
Vice  President  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  wrote  to 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam,  the  Government 
of  North  Viet-Nam,  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  reminding  each  of  them  of  their 
obligation  to  apply  the  Geneva  convention 
in  Viet-Nam. 

On    August    10,    1965,    Secretary   of   State 


Dean  Rusk  wrote  to  the  ICRC,  stating;  "The 
United  States  Government  has  always  abided 
by  the  humanitarian  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  hostilities  In 
Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  Government  is 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  we  expect  the  other  parties  to 
the  conflict  to  do  likewise. ' 

South  Viet-Nam  made  a  similar  reply  to 
the  ICRC  on  August  11,  1965.  The  allies  have 
reiterated  their  determination  to  apply  the 
convention  in  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Honolulu  on  February  8,  1966,  as  well  as  in 
the  seven-power  communiques  at  Manila  on 
October  25.  1966,  and  at  Washington  on 
April  21,  1967. 

North  Viet-Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  refused  on  various  grounds 
to  apply  the  Geneva  convention  for  the 
benefit  of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  them. 
The  National  Liberation  Front  has  taken  the 
rigid  position  that  it  is  not  bound  by  the 
convention,  despite  the  quiet  and  correct  in- 
sistence of  the  ICRC  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
bound  by  the  adherence  of  both  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam. 

North  Vlet-Nam's  position  is  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  ICRC  of  August  31,  1965,  con- 
tending that  American  pilots  captured  in 
North  Viet-Nam  were  "major  criminals" 
liable  for  Judgment  under  North  Vietnamese 
law  "although  captured  pilots  are  well- 
treated,"  At  times  North  Viet-Nam  has  at- 
tempted to  Justify  its  refusal  to  extend  the 
protections  of  the  Geneva  convention  to  the 
captured  Americans  on  the  ground  that  the 
convention  does  not  apply  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  However,  article  2 
of  the  convention  specifically  states  that  the 
convention  shall  apply  to  any  armed  conflict 
which  may  arise  between  the  parties  "even 
if  the  state  of  war  is  not  recognized  by  one 
of  them,"  There  is  an  "armed  conflict"  be- 
tween parties  to  the  convention,  and  the 
ICRC  has  declared  that  the  obligations  of 
this  himnanltarlan  law  are  In  force. 

Despite  the  attitudr  of  North  Viet-Nam 
and  the  Viet  Cong,  the  United  States,  South 
Viet-Nam,  and  our  other  allies  have  made  a 
major  effort  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  convention  to  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
Nam,  All  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  United 
States  and  other  allied  forces  In  South  Viet- 
Nam  are  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  in  accord- 
ance with  article  12  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion which  provides  that  prisoners  of  war 
may  be  transferred  to  a  power  which  is  a 
party  to  the  convention  willing  and  able  to 
apply  the  convention.  South  Viet-Nam  is  a 
party  to  the  convention  and  in  statements 
to  the  ICRC  and  In  joint  communiques  with 
the  United  States  and  other  troop-contrlbut- 
Ing  countries  has  pledged  itself  to  apply  the 
convention.  The  United  States,  lor  its  part, 
recognizes  that  it  has  contingent  respon- 
sibility for  prisoners  of  war  transferred  from 
its  control.  The  two  governments  together 
have  developed  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  humanitarian  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  as  follows: 

Instruction  of  troops 

First,  the  forces  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Viet-Nam  are  instructed  and  trained  to 
treat  prisoners  humanely  and  to  apply  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  Each  soldier  Is  pro- 
vided with  a  card  to  be  carried  on  his  person 
which  reminds  him  of  the  basic  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

Classification  of  prisoners 

Second,  each  person  detained  by  U.S.  forces 
is  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  unless  and 
until  such  time  as  he  Is  properly  classified 
In  accordance  with  the  convention  as  other 
than  a  prisoner  of  war.  All  persons  trans- 
ferred from  United  States  control  are  first 
classified  by  United  States  personnel,  and 
prisoners  of  war  are  delivered  directly  to  a 
PW  camp  by  U,S,  forces. 
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Under  Uie  Geneva  convention,  the  main 
categoric*  of  prlaonera  of  war  Include  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  tlie  parties  to  the 
conflict:  certain  clvillana  accompanying  the 
forcea;  and  guerrilla  forces  If  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  commander,  carry  arms  openly,  wear 
a  uniform  or  other  distinctive  sign  recogniz- 
able at  a  distance,  and  comply  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  By  these  standards,  a 
great  many  Viet  Cong.,  would  not  qualify  for 
prlaoner-of-war  status  because  they  do  not 
wear  any  uniform,  do  not  carry  arms  openly, 
and  conunonly  violate  the  rules  of  warfare. 
These  rules  would  disqualify  many  guerrillas 
as  well  aa  terrorists.  However.  South  Vlet- 
Nam  and  the  United  States  have  adopted 
broad  deflnitlona  for  qualifying  prisoners  of 
war  which  are  more  generous  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Geneva  convention.  All  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  troops  (other  than 
terrorists)  are  classified  as  prisoners  of  war 
even  if  they  do  not  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Geneva  convention. 

This  policy  is  In  marked  contrast  with 
North  Vlet-Nam's  refusal  to  give  prisoner-of- 
war  which  are  more  generous  than  those  pro- 
personnel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  Anterlcan  prisoners  are  uniformed 
members  of  the  regular  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  incontestably  qualify  for 
prisoner-of-war  status. 

The  Viet  Cong  do  not  consider  any  of  their 
captives  to  be  prisoners  of  war. 

Prtsoner-o/-war  cainp$ 

After  classification,  prisoners  taken  by 
United  States  and  friendly  forces  in  South 
Viet-Nam  are  promptly  moved  into  prisoner- 
of-war  camps  which  have  been  specially  con- 
structed and  are  maintained  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  convention.  Prisoners  are  provided 
with  adequate  shelter,  clothing,  food,  medi- 
cal care,  and  exercise,  and  they  are  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect  by  the  prison 
guards.  United  States  military  advisers  are 
assigned  to  each  of  these  prisoner-of-war 
camps,  and  the  camps  are  regularly  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six  PW 
camps  In  which  more  than  6,000  North  Viet- 
namese Army  and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  of 
war  are  detained.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  thousands  of  enemy  cadre  who  over 
the  years  have  defected  and  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  the  Government's  side  under  the 
"open  arms"  program.  These  persons  after 
a  few  weeks  of  rehabilitation  are  released 
with  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  ISTRJMTIUNT  OF  PalSONEES  OF  WAa  BT  MOBTH 
TIZTNaM    AND   THS    VIKTCONG 

North  Vl«t-Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong  claim 
that  they  follow  a  humanitarian  poUcy  to- 
wards prisoners  of  war,  but  they  have  sys- 
tematically deprived  prisoners  of  their  rights 
under  the  Geneva  convention,  and  there  are 
Increaalng  Indications  of  the  deliberate  mis- 
treatment of  prisoners  It  Is  impossible  to 
confirm  the  conditions  under  which  prisoners 
are  held  by  the  enemy  because  neither  North 
Vlet-Nam  nor  the  Viet  Cong  will  permit 
Independent  verification  by  any  neutral  gov- 
ernment or  Impartial  gency. 

man TiyicATioiT  or  paisoNxaa  or  wab 

There  are  approximately  650  American 
military  personnel  who  are  classed  as  PW's 
or  missing  In  North  and  South  Vlet-Nam. 
The  United  States  believes  that  approxi- 
mately 300  of  theae  men  are  being  held  aa 
prisoners  of  war.  The  total  number  of  pris- 
oners is  not  known,  however,  because  North 
Vlet-Nam  refuses  to  Identify  all  prisoners  of 
war  as  reqiilred  by  the  Geneva  convention. 

The  convention  requires  each  party  to  the 
conflict  to  establish  an  Information  Bureau 
to  collect  names  and  other  vital  informa- 
tion concerning  prisoners  of  war  and  to  for- 
ward this  Information  to  the  powers  con- 
cerned through  the  intennedlary  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  and  a  Central  Information 
Agency  to  be  created  in  a  neutral  country. 


The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  performed  the  functions  of  a  Cen- 
tral Information  Agency  by  soliciting  all  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  to  provide  lists  of  prison- 
ers of  war  to  its  Central  Tracing  Agency.  The 
names  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  supplied 
to  the  ICRC  by  the  Govermnent  of  South 
Vlet-Nam.  but  North  Vlet-Nam  and  the  Viet 
Cong  refuse  to  provide  such  information. 

The  prompt  disclosure  of  the  names  of 
captured  personnel  is  vital  to  keep  account 
of  prisoners  of  war  so  that  they  do  not  simply 
"disappear."  The  enemy's  refusal  to  disclose 
the  names  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  source  of 
continuing  concern.  It  not  only  causes  need- 
less uncertainty  and  ang^ulsh  to  the  families 
of  missing  servicemen,  but  It  also  provides  a 
basis  for  suspicion  that  North  Vlet-Nam 
and  the  Viet  Cong  do  not  wish  to  be  held 
accountable  for  prisoners  they  capture. 

PROTECTING   POWES 

Article  8  of  the  convention  prescribes  that 
the  "present  Convention  shall  be  applied  with 
the  cooperation  and  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Protecting  Powers  whose  duty  Is  to  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  the  Parties  to  the  con- 
flict." The  Protecting  Powers  are  the  key  to 
the  operation  of  the  convention  and  to  the 
protection  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  Is  their 
responsibility  to  verify  the  conditions  under 
which  prisoners  are  detained  and  to  safe- 
guard prisoners'  rights  as  established  by  the 
convention.  The  Protecting  Powers  are  en- 
titled to  visit  privately  with  prisoners  of  war. 
to  hear  their  complaints,  to  advise  them  of 
their  rights,  and  to  help  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  conflict  over  the 
application  of  the  convention.  If  formal  pro- 
tection cannot  be  arranged,  the  convention 
requires  that  a  substitute  organization  or  an 
agency  such  as  the  ICRC  be  appointed  to  as- 
sume the  humanitarian  functions  performed 
by  the  Protecting  Powers.  No  party  holding 
prisoners  has  the  right  to  deny  those  prison- 
ers this  fundamental  protection. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  requirement  of 
the  convention.  North  Vlet-Nam  has  refused 
to  allow  American  prisoners  of  war  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  Protecting  Power,  and  It  has 
not  permitted  the  ICRC  to  perform  the  hu- 
manitarian functions  of  a  Protecting  Pow- 
er. Thus,  North  Vlet-Nam  has  undercut  the 
very  structure  of  the  convention  and  has 
made  Its  application  Impossible.  In  South 
Vlet-Nam,  the  ICRC  p)erforms  many  of  the 
functions  that  would  normally  be  performed 
by  a  Protecting  Power  for  enemy  prisoners 
of  war,  but  It  cannot  fulfill  that  role  com- 
pletely because  North  Vlet-Nam  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  Its  forces  are  present  In 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

CONTACT  WTTH  THI  OUTSTOE  WORLD 

The  Geneva  convention  further  provides 
that  prisoners  are  not  too  isolated  from  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  Prisoners  are 
entitled  to  correspond  with  their  families 
and  friends  and  to  receive  parcels  from  the 
outside.  The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  entitled  to  visit  prisoner-of-war 
camps,  to  speak  privately  with  prisoners  of 
war,  and  to  distribute  parcels  and  comfort 
items  to  the  prisoners. 

South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  United  States 
have  cooperated  with  the  International  Com- 
mittees. ICRC  representatives  visit  PW  camps 
and  clvU  prisons  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  and 
ICRC  doctors  examine  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  being  treated  in  hoepltals  in  South 
Vlet-Nam.  These  representatives  have  been 
allowed  to  Interview  prisoners  privately,  and 
they  are  authorized  to  distribute  comfort 
Items  to  the  prisoners.  South  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities and  the  ICRC  are  also  attempting  to 
facilitate  correspondence  between  enemy 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

North  Vlet-Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong  have 
rigidly  refused  to  comply  with  these  pro- 
visions of  the  convention.  Some  U.S.  prisoners 
in  North  Viet-Nam  have  been  allowed  to  send 
a  few  letters  and  several  prisoners  have  been 


seen  by  Journalists  and  other  foreign  visitors; 
but  the  great  majority  have  been  cut  off  from 
every  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Parcels 
mailed  to  prisoners  in  North  Vlet-Nam  are 
returned  unopened,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  letters  sent  to  North  Vlet-Nam  are 
delivered  to  the  prisoners.  The  ICRC  Is  not 
allowed  to  eater  North  Viet-Nam.  and  the 
prison  camps  and  places  of  detention  are  not 
open  to  inspection.  Moreover.  North  Vlet- 
Nam  has  refused  to  disclose  the  geographic 
location  of  PW  camps  as  the  convention  re- 
quires. This  policy  of  Isolation  of  prisoners  of 
war  is  both  Illegal  and  Inhumane,  and  It  gives 
ground  for  deep  concern  as  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  by  North  Vlet-Nam. 

HtTMANK     TEEATMENT     OP     PRISIONEBS      OF 
WAS ATROCITIES 

Article  13  of  the  Geneva  convention  pro- 
vides: 

"Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be 
humanely  treated.  Any  unlavrful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death 
or  seriously  endangering  the  health  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  its  custody  Is  prohibited, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of 
the  present  Convention.  In  particular,  no 
prisoner  of  war  may  be  subjected  to  physical 
mutHi  tlon  or  to  medical  or  scientific  experi- 
ments of  any  kind  which  are  not  Justified  by 
the  medical,  dental  or  hospital  treatment  of 
the  prisoner  concerned  and  carried  out  in  his 
interest. 

"Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all 
times  be  protected,  particularly  against  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation  and  against  in- 
sults and  public  curiosity. 

"Measures  of  reprisal  against  prisoners  of 
war  are  prohibited." 

South  Vlet-Nam  and  the  United  States 
have  taken  great  pains  to  Insure  that  these 
most  fundamental  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion are  fully  complied  with.  Although  some 
instances  of  abuse  undoubtedly  have  occur- 
red in  the  heat  of  battle,  these  Incidents  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  continuing 
program  of  education  and  by  elaborate  pro- 
cedures for  the  processing  of  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  moment  of  capture. 

The  record  of  the  other  side  has  been  de- 
plorable. On  June  24,  1965,  the  NLP  an- 
nounced the  murder  of  Sergeant  Harold  Ben- 
nett by  the  Viet  Cong  In  stated  reprisal  for 
the  execution  of  terrorists  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vlet-Nam.  Again  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1065,  the  NLP  armounced  the  reprisal 
murder  of  Captain  Humbert  R.  Versace  and 
Sergeant  Kenneth  M.  Roraback  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  Article  13  of  the  convention  specifically 
prohibits  the  taking  of  reprisals  against  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  murder  of  prisoners  of 
war  is  a  grave  breach  of  the  convention.  The 
United  States  immediately  protested  these 
"acts  of  wanton  murder"  to  the  ICRC,  and 
appealed  to  the  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
ference which  convened  in  Vienna  the  next 
week.  On  October  9  the  Red  Cross  conference 
overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolution  noting 
that  reprisals  against  prisoners  of  war  are 
condemned  and  calling  for  the  application  of 
the  Geneva  convention.  This  appeal  has  been 
ignored  by  oiur  opponents  in  Viet-Nam. 

On  May  23.  1067,  Marine  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam M.  Grammar  and  Army  Sergeant  Orville 
B.  Prlts  were  captured  in  fighting  with  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces  in  Quang 
Trl  Province.  When  the  enemy  positions  were 
taken  a  few  hours  later,  the  two  men  were 
discovered  to  have  been  tortured  and  exe- 
cuted by  their  captors.  The  Viet  Cong  have 
massacred  numbers  of  Vietnamese  prisoners 
rather  than  give  them  up  to  approaching 
government  forces.  In  an  Incident  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1967,  government  troops  discovered 
the  bodies  of  81  Vietnamese  civilians  massa- 
cred by  Viet  Cong  forcee  retreating  in  front 
of  government  forces  in  the  Mekong  delta. 
Many  of  the  bodies  found  In  two  trenches 
were  mutilated.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment protested  this  action  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  established  under 
the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
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U.S.  civilians  also  have  been  victimized  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  On  June  15.  1967,  the  Viet 
Cong  "Liberation  Radio,"  broadcasting  from 
Hanoi,  announced  the  name  of  Gustav  C. 
Hertz  as  one  of  thoee  American  prisoners 
who  "had  paid  their  blood  debt  to  the  Viet- 
namese people."  The  broadcast  implied  that 
Hertz,  who  was  captured  on  February  2.  1965, 
had  been  executed  as  an  act  of  reprisal.  The 
United  States  Is  seeking  clarification  of  this 
announcement  from  the  National  Liberation 
Front.        * 

Gustav  Hertz  is  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
working  in  Vlet-Nam  in  the  field  of  public 
administration.  He  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tions of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian  Persons  in 
Time  of  War,  which  specifically  prohibits  re- 
prisals against  persons  who  fall  Into  the 
bands  of  a  i)arty  to  the  conflict  of  which  they 
are  not  nationals.  The  murder  of  a  civilian 
captive  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Apart  from  Incidents  of  gross  brutality. 
North  Viet-Nam  has  violated  article  13  of 
the  Geneva  convention  by  failing  to  protect 
prisoners  of  war  "against  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation  and  against  insults  and  public 
curiosity."  In  July  1966  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  paraded  captured  American  pilots 
through  angry  crowds  of  people  In  the  streets 
of  Hanoi.  At  that  time  North  Vlet-Nam  was 
giving  indications  that  it  Intended  to  put 
captured  American  pilots  on  trial  as  "war 
criminals."  The  United  States  Government 
stated  that  such  a  move  would  be  a  trans- 
parent attempt  to  take  reprisals  against  pris- 
oners of  war  in  violation  of  article  13.  The 
prospect  of  war-crimes  trials  caused  grave 
concern  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world.  Many  American  political  figures  and 
citizens  spoke  up  in  protest,  aiKi  a  numtwr 
of  governments  and  statesmen  and  the  ICRC 
intervened  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  Both 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  and  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  made 
statements  In  support  of  the  humanitarian 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  On  July  24 
Preaident  Ho  Chi  Mhih  of  North  Vlet-Nam 
announced  that  there  was  no  "trial  in  view." 

Nonetheless,  acts  of  public  intimidation 
and  humiliation  continue  to  occur.  On  May 
9,  1967,  the  United  States  again  protested 
"the  parading  of  captured  American  pilots 
througti  the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  their  dis- 
play at  a  press  conference  on  May  6."  This 
incident  was  particularly  Jlsturblng  In  view 
of  Indications  that  one  or  more  of  the  pris- 
oners was  wounded  or  iU.  In  consequence,  the 
American  Red  Cross  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross : 

"As  an  act  of  mercy  and  In  keeping  tradi- 
tional respKjnslWllty  your  Red  Cross  and  ours 
we  ask  that  you  request  your  government  on 
humanitarian  grounds  to  permit  repatriation 
of  seriously  Ul  and  injiu'ed  prisoners  such  as 
Lt.  Ool.  Larsen,  Lt.  Col.  Hughes,  and  Lt. 
Schively,  who  were  so  obviously  helpless  and 
Incapacitated  as  shown  in  Alms  exhibited  In 
the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  had  no  reply 
to  this  message. 

COERCION  or  PRISONERS 

Article  17  of  the  Geneva  convention  lays 
down  the  rule  that:  "No  physical  or  mental 
torture,  nor  any  other  form  of  coercion,  may 
be  inflicted  on  prisoners  of  war  to  secure 
from  them  information  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Prisoners  of  war  who  refuse  to  answer  may 
not  be  threatened.  Insulted,  or  exposed  to 
unpleasant  or  disadvantageous  treatment  of 
any  kind."  There  are  nevertheless  Indications 
that  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vlet-Nam 
are  being  subjected  to  physical  or  mental 
coercion,  and  that  one  obJecti^«  of  this 
treatment  is  to  extract  from  them  propa- 
ganda statements  critical  of  U.S.  actions  In 
Vlet-Nam.  There  have  been  reports  and  films 
of  U.S.  prlscxiers  In  apparently  dazed  con- 
ditions on  exhibit  in  Hanoi,  and  North  Vlet- 


Nam  has  released  some  27  propaganda  state- 
^nents  attributed  to  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 

Tiie  case  of  Navy  pilot  Commander  Jere- 
miah A.  Denton,  Jr.  appears  to  confirm  that 
U.S.  prisoners  are  being  abused  in  this  man- 
ner. In  May  1966  Commander  Denton  in  an 
interview  on  a  Japanese  television  network 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  is  happening  {in 
Viet-Nam  I  but  whatever  my  government's 
policy  is  I  support  it."  The  pilot  said  he  felt 
pretty  well.  "I  get  adequate  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care  when  I  require  it."  How- 
ever, a  close-up  shot  of  the  American  prisoner 
showed  his  face  drawn  and  haggard,  and  his 
eyes  appeared  heavy-lidded.  He  spoke  halt- 
ingly and  rolled  his  eyes  continually,  at  times 
staring  blankly  at  the  celling.  He  would  oc- 
casionally close  his  eyes  tightly  when  asked 
to  answer  a  question.  Two  months  later,  on 
July  8,  1966,  Peking  Radio  broadcast  In  Eng- 
lish a  statement  attributed  to  Commander 
Denton  denouncing  the  bombing  of  North 
Vlet-Nam. 

The  appearance  of  Navy  Commander  Rich- 
ard A.  Stratton  at  a  "press  conference"  in 
Hanoi  on  March  5,  1967,  caused  alarm.  Ac- 
cording to  eyewitness  observers,  including 
Western  Journalists  and  diplomats,  Comdr. 
Stratton  appeared  dazed  and  confused,  his 
nose  swollen,  his  skin  blotchy,  his  eyes  empty 
of  expression.  At  command  from  his  captors 
he  bowed  stiffly  several  times,  but  said 
nothing.  While  he  was  going  through  these 
actions  a  tape-recorded  confession  to  "war 
crimes,"  said  to  be  Stratton's  voice,  was 
played  over  a  loudspeaker.  The  press  confer- 
ence, described  by  observers  as  a  "frightening 
experience,"  was  confirmed  on  film  by  an 
American  photographer  and  a  Japanese  TV 
crew.  It  was  this  incident  which  prompted 
the  United  States  protest  of  March  24,  1967. 
Since  that  time  the  Hanoi  authorities  have 
attempted  to  convey  the  Impression  that 
prisoners  are  well-treated  by  arranging  inter- 
views of  Commander  Stratton  and  other 
prisoners  by  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  other  Com- 
munist Journalists,  and  other  visitors  to 
North  Vlet-Nam.  However.  North  Vlet-Nam 
continues  to  refuse  to  allow  the  ICRC  or  any 
neutral  government  or  agency  to  visit  the 
prisoners  and  their  places  of  detention,  as 
required  by  the  Geneva  convention.  Without 
such  Independent  verification.  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  professions  of  "humane  treatment" 
cannot  be  accepted. 

The  United  States  Government  continues 
to  protest  these  violations  of  the  convention, 
and  It  has  asked  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  various  governments  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
prisoners.  The  ICRC  has  transmitted  the  U.S. 
protests  and  repeatedly  has  appealed  to  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  to  assure  proper  and 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners.  Unfortunate- 
ly, North  Vlet-Nam  has  not  changed  Its  po- 
sition. The  Viet  Cong  has  severely  criticized 
the  ICRC  for  attempting  to  perform  the  im- 
partial humanitarian  tasks  which  are  its 
special  responsibility  to  victims  of  war. 

THX    REPATRIATION    Of    PRISONERS    OT    WAR 

The  Geneva  convention  Imposes  an  abso- 
lute obligation  to  release  prisoners  of  war. 
Prisoners  who  are  seriously  sick  or  wounded 
and  who  wish  to  return  home  must  be  sent 
back  to  their  own  country  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  to  travel.  Other  sick  and  wounded  pris- 
oners whose  health  would  be  benefited  there- 
by should  be  accommodated  In  neutral  coun- 
tries. The  parties  to  the  conflict  are  re- 
qnired,  throughout  the  duration  of  hostili- 
ties, to  endeavor  to  make  arrangements  for 
such  accommodation.  The  parties  to  the  con- 
flict "may.  In  addition,  conclude  agreements 
with  a  view  to  the  direct  repwitrlatlon  or  In- 
ternment In  a  neutral  country  of  able-bodied 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  undergone  a  long 
period  of  captivity."  Prisoners  of  war  who  are 
not  released  ^urlng  the  hostilities  and  who 
wish  to  return  home  "shall  be  released  and 
repatriated  without  delay  after  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities." 


The  United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  South  Viet-Nam  have  given 
high  priority  to  the  humanitarian  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  to  the  early  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war.  In  cooperation  with 
the  International  Comnuttee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  we  are  carrying  out  the  obligation  to 
repatriate  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 
To  facilitate  the  release  of  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners,  medical  doctors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  are  help- 
ing South  VletnameEC  authorities  to  examine 
all  prisoners  of  war  who  might  qualify  for 
direct  repatriation  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  Eligible  prisoners  who  are  fit  to 
travel  and  who  wish  to  return  home  at  this 
time  are  repatriated  direct  to  North  Vlet- 
Nam  across  the  Ben  Hal  River  bridge  In  the 
Demilitarized  Zone.  North  Vlet-Nam  refuses 
to  mcknowledge  that  these  prisoners  are 
members  of  its  forces,  bat  it  has  accepted 
their  return  to  North  Vlet-Nam. 

In  the  absence  of  negotiated  arrangements 
for  the  comprehensive  repatriation  of  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners.  It  Is  necessary  to 
limit  repatriation  to  groups  of  manageable 
size  and  to  schedule  the  releases  at  Intervals 
when  the  course  of  hostilities  will  permit. 
Thus  far,  South  Viet-Nam  hae  repatriated  100 
prisoners  to  North  Vlet-Nam  In  four  releasee 
scheduled  since  January  1966.  The  latest  re- 
patriation took  place  on  June  12  and  in- 
cluded 39  prisoners.  As  more  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  are  taken,  this  program  of 
limited  unilateral  repatriation  will  continue. 

North  Vlet-Nam  holds  many  American  pris- 
oners eligible  for  immediate  repatriation,  but 
it  has  yet  to  take  any  action  to  meet  this  ob- 
ligation. We  earnestly  hope  that  North  Viet- 
Nam  will  demonstrate  a  humanitarian  pol- 
icy by  repatriating  the  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  it  holds  without  further 
delay.  •  •  •  have  also  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  other  side  to  consider  an  immediate 
exchange  of  able-bodied  prisoners.  To  this 
end  we  have  contacted  both  North  Viet-Nam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  directly 
and  through  intermedlsurles,  to  propose  dis- 
cussions of  repatriation,  exchange,  and  other 
matters  pertinent  to  prisoners  of  war.  On  July 
20,  1966.  President  Johnson  publicly  declared 
our  willingness  to  meet  with  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment on  these  matters  at  a  conference 
table  under  sponsorship  of  the  ICRC.  The 
International  Committee,  national  Red  Cross 
societies,  governments,  and  private  persons 
have  appealed  to  North  Vlet-Nam  and  the 
NLF  to  discuss  these  matters,  but  every 
Initiative  has  been  rejected.  Both  North  Vlet- 
Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong  refuse  to  comply  virith 
these  vital  provisions  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion, and  both  refuse  to  dl8C\i«s  the  matter 
directly  or  through  any  Intermediary. 

The  only  hopeful  note  in  these  matters 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Viet  Cong  to 
release  a  few  of  the  prisoners  from  time  to 
time.  Pour  VS.  servicemen,  two  US.  civil- 
ians, and  a  Filipino  woman  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  National  Liberation  Front 
along  with  occasional  Vietnamese.  To  recip- 
rocate these  actions  and  to  encourage  the 
ad  hoc  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  undertaken  the 
periodic  release  of  Viet  Cong  prisoners  of  war 
In  South  Viet  Nam. 

Since  January  1966,  34  Viet  Cong  have  been 
set  free  under  this  program.  The  latest  re- 
lease Involving  four  Viet  Cong  prisoners  took 
place  on  June  12  of  this  year.  The  United 
States  welcomes  these  unilateral  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  It  Is 
our  hope  that  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  vrtll  choose  to  adopt 
a  humanitarian  policy  of  returning  all 
prisoners  of  war  to  their  families  at  the 
earliest  fxxsible  date. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Geneva  convention  establishes  special 
protections  for  prisoners  of  war  because 
these  men  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  no  longer  present  any  threat 
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and  are  unable  to  protect  themselves.  To- 
gether with  the  Oovernment  of  South  Viet 
Nam  and  our  alllea  we  shall  insure  that 
enemy  prlaonera  of  wax  are  treated  humanely 
In  accordance  with  -the  Geneva  convention. 
We  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  per- 
suade North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
to  apply  the  Geneva  convention  for  the  bene- 
fit of  UJ3.  and  allied  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  interest  of  the  humanitarian  policy 
which  they  proclaim,  we  appeal  to  North 
Viet  Nam  and  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  respect  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  to  comply  with  the  Geneva  convention. 


LET  US  NOT  REACH  THE  POINT  OF 
NO  RETURN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Adm.  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  commander  of 
our  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  recently  said 
that  bombing  of  a  railway  bridge  only 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Hanoi  was  not  escalating 
the  war.  He  said  "escalating"  is  a  dirty 
word.  In  Pentagonese  gobbledegook  Ad- 
miral Sharp  used  the  term  "progression 
of  pressure  on  North  Vietnam." 

Intensive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  2' 2 
years.  Billions  of  dollars  of  our  warplanes 
and  bombers  have  been  destroyed.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  airmen  have  been  killed  or 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Vietcong.  Re- 
cently, for  the  first  time  a  bridge,  termed 
"Longbien  Bridge,"  the  ancient  name  for 
Hanoi,  and  in  close  proximity  to  many 
civilian  homes  In  Hanoi  was  bombed.  The 
bridge  was  badly  damaged.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  civilian  men.  women, 
and  children  were  killed  or  injured  in  this 
new  suid  extremely  serious  escalation  or 
"progression  of  pressure."  It  is  known 
that  there  were  many  civilian  casualties. 
Mr.  President,  the  generals  and  admi- 
rals continue  to  urge  increased  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  that  no  targets. 
including  Hanoi  and  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong, its  docks,  and  even  freighters  en- 
tering its  harbor,  be  immune  from  our 
air  attacks.  They  argue  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  seriously  reducing  the  amount  of 
men  and  supplies  which  move  from 
North  Vietnam  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  into  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  has  stated  that  all 
that  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  really 
accomplishing  is  imposing  a  price  on 
North  Vietnam  which  the  government 
and  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay.  It  consists  of  some  loss  of  lives,  con- 
siderable labor  on  repairing  damage, 
some  damage  to  unimportant  industrial 
facilities,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  key 
cities  by  nonessential  civilians. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  it  takes  less 
than  a  hundred  tons  of  supplies  a  day  to 
keep  the  Vietcong  and  those  North  Viet- 
namese forces  serving  with  them  fully 
supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
food  and  operating  at  their  present  level 
of  activity.  He  has  stated  that  a  hundred 
tons  of  supplies  can  be  moved  by  200  men 
on  bicycles  or  by  very  few  trucks. 

Secretary  McNamara's  statements 
completely  refute  those  made  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  warhawk 
admirals  and  generals.  E^scalation  of 
bombing  of  all  territory  in  North  Viet- 
nam urged  by  them  would  affect  the 
course  of  the  war  only  In  terms  of  the 
additional  American  planes  and  pilots 


lost  to  enemy  action.  Their  continuing 
shrieks  for  unlimited  bombing  in  spite  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  repugnant  to  the  democratic 
process.  This  Is  one  more  manifestation 
of  the  arrogant  power  which  the  Military 
Establishment  has  taken  unto  itself,  and 
which  threatens  the  very  basis  of  our 
Republic.  The  warhawk  generals  and  ad- 
mirals prove  once  again  the  truth  of  the 
statements  made  by  Clemenceau.  the 
great  Premier  of  Fiance  during  the  First 
World  War,  that  "war  is  much  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  generals." 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cost 
in  priceless  lives  of  young  Americans  and 
in  aircraft  far  exceeds  any  gains  result- 
ing from  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  for  an  an- 
nouncemenu  by  our  President  that  we 
will  unconditionally  cease  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  hoping  that  there  will 
then  be  a  conference  leading  to  an  armi- 
stice and  cease-fire. 

After  more  than  2 '2  years  of  bombing 
at  enormous  cost  to  us  in  planes  and 
men.  the  Vietcong  has  more  than  doubled 
its  troop  strength  and  is  beginning  to  hit 
our  bases  and  men  with  rockets,  mortars, 
and  new  weapons  of  all  kinds.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  use  a  $2  million  airplane 
piloted  by  a  highly  skilled  pilot  and 
carrying  a  $10,000  bombload  to  knock 
out  a  $50  grass  hut  or  a  rope  bridge  that 
will  be  repaired  by  nightfall?  We  could 
go  broke  trying  to  win  tlie  war  in  that 
fashion.  Iiideed.  our  involvement  in  this 
ugly  civil  war  is  now  costing  us  $30  bil- 
lion a  year,  with  rising  taxes  and  budget 
deficits  ahead. 

However.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
the  other  administration  warhawks  re- 
fuse to  face  the  fact,  now  well  demon- 
strated, that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  failure.  They  refuse  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  bombing,  by  every  prudent 
estimate,  will  not  end  the  war  but  may 
possibly  expand  it  into  a  war  with  Com- 
munist China.  They  refuse  to  face  the 
fact  thai  unless  we  wish  to  pour  millions 
of  troops  into  total  occupation  of  South 
Vietnam  and  possibly  all  of  Vietnam 
north  of  the  17th  parallel  no  solution 
is  now  possible  except  a  political  one. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  soon 
after  the  election  in  Vietnam  next  Sun- 
day President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
will  begin  taking  meaningful  steps  to- 
ward ending  our  involvement  in  that 
ug'y  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  begin  working  out 
the  best  possible  arrangements  for  ending 
this  war,  or  turning  its  conduct  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  who  are  opposed 
to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
political  arm  of  the  Vietcong  fighting 
forces.  The  alternative  is  a  steadily  wid- 
ening war,  growing  casualty  lists,  sky- 
rocketing taxes  and  deficits,  accompa- 
nied by  upheavals  and  riots  in  our  cities, 
and  in  the  end  perhaps  world  war  m 
by  causing  the  Red  Chinese  to  invade 
North  Vietnam  with  Its  ground  and  air 
forces.  A  way  to  the  peace  table  must 
be  foimd  before  that  point  of  no  return 
is  reached. 


Mr. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 
CARLSON.    Mr.    President,    for 


more  than  30  years,  the  United  States 


has  played  a  leading  role  in  working 
with  other  countries  to  reduce  imneces- 
sary  obstacles  to  foreign  trade.  This  pro- 
gram of  trade  liberalization  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  industry  to  partici- 
pate profitably  in  the  international  ex- 
change of  goods.  In  addition,  foreign 
trade  has  helped  to  bring  increased 
prosperity  to  other  countries  around  the 
world  whose  welfare  is  intertwined  with 
our  own. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
creased trade  is  the  rise  of  our  economy 
since  trade  liberalization  began  in  the 
1930's.  At  the  lowest  level  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1932,  coincident  with  the  peak 
high  of  our  tariffs  and  with  stringent 
trade  controls  by  other  countries,  our 
foreign  trade  fell  to  a  low  point  of  $1.6 
billion  of  exports  and  $1.3  billion  in  im- 
ports. The  Nation's  economic  health  was 
never  more  precarious.  Last  year,  as  the 
United  States  enjoyed  unrivaled  pros- 
perity, exports  reached  $29.4  billion  and 
imports  $25.6  billion,  nearly  20  times  the 
levels  of  1932. 

Past  participation  in  the  international 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — has  been  very  fruitful, 
in  that  our  exports  covered  by  tariff  con- 
cessions have  exceeded  imports  covered 
by  concessions.  The  recently  concluded 
Kennedy  round,  the  sixth  major  GATT 
negotiation,  will  have  far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  for 
Kansas  in  particular.  The  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  formed  the  basis  for  our 
participation  in  the  Kennedy  round,  and 
I  helped  write  that  bill  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  While 
the  negotiations  did  not  go  as  far  as  I 
had  hoped  In  regard  to  access  to  many  of 
the  markets  in  the  Ehiropean  Common 
Market,  I  feel  that  significant  gains  were 
made  overall.  As  a  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions, we  accomplished  an  exchange  of 
mutually  advantageous  trade  concessions 
applying  to  an  estimated  $40  billion  of 
world  trade  annually. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  economy  of 
Kansas  has  and  will  continue  to  benefit 
in  a  number  of  ways  from  the  trade  con- 
cessions made  at  GATT  negotiations. 
With  lowered  tariff  walls  around  the 
countries  to  which  we  export  Kansas 
products,  we  have  found  increased  mar- 
keting opportunities.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Kansas 
experienced  a  growth  in  total  exports  of 
29  percent  between  1960  and  1963.  The 
national  export  growth  rate  for  this  3- 
year  period  was  only  13  percent. 

On  the  agricultural  aspect  of  trade, 
American  exports  have  been  rising  rap- 
idly over  the  past  three  decades,  partic- 
ularly in  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four  U.S. 
harvested  acres  In  fiscal  1966  was  re- 
quired to  produce  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts exported.  Over  60  percent — $1.4  bil- 
lion— of  the  U.S.  production  of  wheat  was 
marketed  overseas,  47  percent — $1.38  bil- 
lion— of  total  U.S.  receipts  from  sales  of 
feed  grains  was  the  result  of  foreign  ex- 
ports, and  over  40  percent — $734  mil- 
lion— of  the  domestic  production  of  soy- 
beans was  exported. 

Kansas  has  had  a  major  share  of  these 
agricultural  exports.  In  fiscal  1966,  our 
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state  siv>plled  $392  million  worth  of  the 
U.S.  totsJ,  giving  Kansas  the  fifth  largest 
share  In  the  country.  Principal  commodi- 
ties shipped  were  wheat  at  a  value  of 
$253  million;  wheat  flour,  $20  million; 
feed  grain,  $50  million;  soybeans,  $16  mil- 
lion; lard  and  tallow,  $7  million;  hides 
and  skins,  $5  million;  meats,  $4.4  million; 
and  dairy  products,  $3  million.  One-third 
of  Kansas'  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar- 
keting in  1966  was  the  result  of  exports 
to  foreign  countries.  This  is  a  greater 
percentage  than  for  any  other  State  In 
the  Union. 

Kansas  economy  has  also  profited  from 
industrial  exporting.  Latest  available  fig- 
ures indicate  that  during  1963,  foreign 
buyers  purchased  $117.1  million  worth  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Kansas.  In  1964, 
422  Industrial  firms  in  Kansas  exported 
substantial  quantities  of  chemicals,  pipes, 
valves,  pumps,  farm  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery, metal  silos  and  prefabricated 
buildings,  tubes  and  tires,  carbon  blacks, 
petroleum,  coal,  and  flberglas.  In  1963, 
Kansas  exported  $2  million  In  stone,  clay, 
and  glass  products,  $2.4  million  of  fabri- 
cated metal  products,  and  $4.9  million  of 
maciiinery.  During  the  period  L9fiO-£3. 
Kansas  chemical  product  exports  almost 
doubled,  from  $2.5  million  to  $4.7  million. 

A  very  major  export  for  Kansas  Is  in 
the  aircraft  industry.  The  Boeing  Co^  in 
Wichita,  reports  that  In  1966,  6  percent 
of  Its  employees,  or  1,760  personnel,  were 
specifically  engaged  in  manufacturing 
airline  parts  for  export.  These  employees 
had  a  payroll  of  $15,260,000.  In  addition, 
two  subcontracts  worth  $2^4  million  were 
fulfiUed.  As  of  July  1,  1967,  the  Wichita 
Boeing  plant  had  a  $62  million  export 
backlog  order.  Cessna  Aircraft  antici- 
pates that  It  will  complete  $36^  million 
worth  of  aircraft  for  export  from  Its 
Wichita  plant  during  the  current  year, 
1967,  as  well  as  a  sizable  quantity  of 
equipment  from  its  hydraulics  plant  In 
Hutchinson.  Beech  Aircraft,  also  of 
Wichita,  will  have  exported  aircraft 
valued  at  $32  million  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 

We  should  realize  that  our  exports  have 
created  much  more  than  an  economic 
advantage  for  farmers  and  Industrial 
employees,  because  at  the  same  time  they 
have  strengthened  our  entire  economy. 
The  export  business  means  more  jobs  for 
truckers,  for  employees  of  the  railroads, 
and  for  employees  of  our  water  trans- 
portation systems.  It  means  numerous 
jobs  In  the  production  of  power  and  the 
providing  of  community  services.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Kansas  State  University  study, 
every  wheat  dollar  in  1965  generated  four 
additional  dollars  into  the  total  Kansas 
economy. 

Specifically.  I  want  to  discuss  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Kennedy  round  on  the  Na- 
tion and  on  our  State.  The  new  tariff 
reductions  will  begin  on  January  1,  1968, 
at  which  time  one-fifth  of  the  agreed 
total  reduction  will  become  effective.  The 
remainder  will  come  In  four  equal  an- 
nual cuts.  In  all  major  categories  of  in- 
dustrial production,  tariffs  will  be  re- 
duced by  an  average  of  33  to  35  percent, 
but  in  many  cases  the  reductions  will 
range  up  to  50  percent.  Tariffs  on  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  cut  by  an  aver- 
age of  25  percent  and  range  tip  to  40 


percent.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
cuts  on  Industrial  products,  largely  be- 
cause of  tntemal  Common  Market  agree- 
ments on  agricultural  Items.  But  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  GATT  negoti- 
ations, agriculture  was  Included  compre- 
hensively. 

Hiese  agricultural  concessions  are  of 
special  Importance  for  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. Improved  export  opportunities  were 
obtained  for  soybeans,  poultry,  hides  and 
skins,  and  wheat  and  feed  grains.  In 
particular,  a  world  grains  arrangement 
was  negotiated  as  part  of  the  Keimedy 
roimd  package.  One  of  the  Important 
elements  In  this  arrangement  Is  a  mini- 
mum price  system  for  the  varieties  of 
wheat  of  most  Importance  In  world  trade. 
Including  a  minimum  price  of  $1.73  for 
U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  Ordi- 
nary. This  Is  an  Increase  from  $1.45  but 
does  not  mean  that  world  prices  for 
wheat  win  rise  Immediately,  because 
present  prices  are  already  above  this  new 
minimum  by  10  cents. 

A  second  key  element  in  the  new  grains 
arrangement  is  a  food  aid  program  under 
which  other  countries  have  agreed  to 
share  with  the  United  States  the  heavy 
but  necessary  task  of  supplying  food  to 
less  devrfoped  countries.  Four  and  a  half 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  will  be  sent 
each  year,  of  which  the  United  States 
will  provide  almost  1.9  million  tons,  or  42 
percent.  As  the  wheat  stocks  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  decline,  we  may  be  caUed 
upon  to  sell  additional  wheat  to  them  so 
that  they  may  fulfill  their  part  of  this 
sharing  agreement. 

The  overall  effect  on  agrlciilture  as  a 
result  of  the  Kennedy  round  will  be  a 
stepH-up  In  the  value  ot  our  exports.  Orig- 
inally the  level  of  U.S.  farm  products 
shipped  was  slated  to  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent $7  billion  per  annum  to  $10  billion  by 
1980.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  negotia- 
tions, we  may  reach  the  $10  billion  mark 
by  1970. 

On  the  Industrial  side,  Kansas  will 
also  enjoy  enhanced  export  opportunities 
from  the  Kennedy  round.  Specifically, 
the  Common  Market  has  agreed  to  reduce 
by  50  percent  Its  rates  of  duty  on  air- 
craft to  new  low  levels  of  5  percent,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  comparable  concessions.  As  the 
demand  for  American  aircraft  continues 
to  grow,  we  can  expect  that  Kansas  will 
play  a  leading  role  In  supplying  these 
products. 

The  progress  which  was  made  at  the 
Kennedy  round  In  expanding  trade  of 
meats,  dairy  products,  wool  and  textiles, 
and  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods  will 
not  only  Increase  our  export  opportuni- 
ties, but  also  substantially  Increase  our 
Imports  of  these  items.  As  a  result,  do- 
mestic producers  have  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  introduce  numerous  bills  which 
would  establish  quotas  to  limit  imports 
of  these  articles. 

A  much  more  plausible  proposal  is  a 
currently  pending  bill  to  expand  the  use 
of  "escape  clauses"  or  "Injury  determina- 
tion clauses"  of  our  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
the  basis  for  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national trade  negotiations.  The  new 
proposal  would  require  that  when  in- 
creased imports  exceed  a  certain  per- 
centage   of    domestic    production,    the 


Trade  Commission  will  report  a  serious 
Injury  for  the  particular  domestic  indus- 
try. Thus,  when  the  specified  conditions 
exist,  it  would  become  mandatory  upon 
the  President  to  provide  tariff  adjust- 
ment for  the  affected  Industry,  to  au- 
thorize adjustment  assistance  to  em- 
ployees of  these  Indtistries,  and  to  allow 
tax  relief  to  affected  businesses.  At  pres- 
ent, the  escape  clauses  are  inadequate 
because  they  allow  too  much  discretion  in 
injury  determination  and  because  they 
frequently'  reqiiire  legislative  action 
rather  than  administrative  authority  for 
adjustment. 

A  very  interesting  and  urgent  con- 
sideration Ui  our  trade  policies  is  the 
effect  of  possible  increases  in  East-West 
trade  relations.  There  are  convincing  ar- 
guments both  for  and  against  such  pro- 
posals. However,  the  issue  becomes  much 
more  than  a  mere  question  of  economic 
advantage,  for  the  decision  also  involves 
political  considerations.  This  has  been 
brought  Into  focus  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  Currently,  we  have  higher  tariffs 
on  imports  from  Communist  countries 
than  for  other  countries.  This  limits  U.S. 
export  opportunities  in  Eastern  Europe, 
since  these  nations  cannot  obtain  hard 
currency  to  buy  from  us  as  long  as  tliey 
cannot  sell  to  us. 

Eastern  European  Imports  from  the 
free  world  In  1965  were  five  times  what 
they  were  In  1950.  If  our  share  of  this 
market  were  equivalent  to  our  share  of 
the  world  market,  our  sales  to  that  area 
would  be  about  $1  billion  annually,  or  five 
times  the  1966  level.  In  1965,  wc  supplied 
only  2  percent  of  free  world  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe,  while  our  share  of  total 
free  world  exports  to  all  destinations  is 
over  16  percent.  If  East-West  trade  in- 
volving the  United  States  were  to  in- 
crease, we  could  expect  increased  sales  of 
such  commodities  as  soybeans,  dry  milk, 
hides  and  skins,  wheat  and  feed  grains — 
all  Kansas  products.  In  1966  the  United 
States  exported  over  $90  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  Eastern  Europe.  Obviously,  a 
tremendous  potential  market  exists  In 
the  Communist  market,  but  we  must 
carefully  weigh  the  economic  benefit* 
from  expanded  East-West  trade  against 
the  political  considerations. 

In  summarizing  the  effects  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  I  would  say  that  there  will 
be  increased  export  opportunities  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  economy,  which 
means  that  our  balanoe-of-payments 
problem  may  be  eased.  In  addition,  gen- 
eral employment  will  be  enhanced.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
every  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  we 
export  supports  nearly  100,000  jobs. 

Of  course,  there  arc  inherent  ill  effects 
in  any  mutual  trade  reduction,  because 
we  must  both  give  and  take  to  reach 
agreement.  As  our  import  duties  are 
lowered,  new  consumer  goods  will  reach 
our  domestic  market,  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly precipitate  charges  of  unfair  com- 
petition. But  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills  pending  In  Congress 
to  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

For  the  future,  we  can  expect  con- 
tinued trade  liberalization.  The  United 
States  conducts  vigorous  promotion  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  access  of  our  afrri- 
cultural  commodities  and  manufactured 
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articles  to  Important  foreign  markets. 
These  include  product  demonstrations, 
trade  fairs,  trade  centers,  and  technical 
assistance.  Altogether,  about  45  UJ3. 
trade  and  farm  groups  work  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  developing 
markets  for  virtually  all  agricultural 
commodities,  and  similar  programs  exist 
to  promote  industrial  items. 

As  UJB.  trade  policies  have  become 
more  and  more  liberal  since  the  1930's, 
we  have  steadily  strengthened  both 
domestic  and  international  economy. 
Kansas  in  particular,  as  a  major  exporter 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  items,  can 
look  for  continuing  favorable  effects.  As 
our  Nation  further  expands  interna- 
tional trade,  we  are  working  toward  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  peaceful  relations 
throughout  the  world. 


THE  UJJ.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
SHOULD  HAVE  TO  MEET  ITS  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES REGARDING  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
our  distinguished  and  able  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who,  in  the  past 
few  days,  have  joined  in  urging  the 
United  Nations  to  exercise  its  responsi- 
bilities over  the  tragic  Vietnam  conflict. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  the 
majority  leader  has  encouraged  the 
United  Nations  to  act  affirmatively  to 
bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia — a  task 
which  that  body  is  well  suited— indeed 
wholly  constituted — to  perform.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  majority  leader's  pro- 
posal Is  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the 
developments  of  the  past  several  months. 
While  many  avenues  have  been  trav- 
eled in  an  attempt  to  get  the  parties  in 
conflict  to  sit  at  the  table  and  commence 
negotiating  their  differences,  all  of  the 
efforts  have  thus  far  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. 

I  believe  that  UJ^.  discussion  of  the 
conflict  may  be  the  only  way  left  in 
which  such  a  negotiated  settlement  may 
be  accomplished. 

The  U.N.  is  a  viable  international 
forum.  All  concerned  parties,  whether 
members  or  nonmembers.  could  partici- 
pate in  discussions  of  this  gravity. 

The  groundwork  for  such  discussions 
Is  alrefuly  present  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution introduced  in  January  1966  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg.  This  reso- 
lution called,  in  part,  for  "immediate  dis- 
cussions, without  preconditions,  among 
the  appropriate  interested  governments 
to  arrange  a  conference  looking  toward 
the  application  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  the  establishment  of  a 
durable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia." 

When  this  resolution  was  introduced 
there  was  no  substantive  discussion  of  it, 
largely  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Prance. 

I  think  that  calling  up  the  resolution 
and  insisting  that  there  be  a  vote  and 
that  discussions  be  held,  would  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  putting  these  nations 
"on  the  spot."  They  would  have  to  "put 
up  or  shut  up,"  so  to  speak. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  prefer  an 


honorable  solution  of  the  Vietnam  war 
through  negotiation. 

Thus,  any  discussions  and  subsequent 
vote  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  would 
make  clear  to  the  world  which  nations 
are  truly  interested  in  bringing  about 
peace  and  which  are  not. 

If  such  discussions  are  to  be  frustrated 
by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations,  I 
think  that  action  should  be  open  and  on 
the  record.  Let  the  world  know  at  whose 
feet  and  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
onus  of  continued  conflict. 

Hopefully,  of  course,  there  would  be 
no  veto.  If  this  were  so,  the  United  Na- 
tions discussions  might  result  in  a  truce 
being  declared.  This  truce  might  then  be 
followed  by  further  negotiations  aimed 
at  reaching  a  just  and  fair  settlement. 
Too  many  lives  have  already  been  lost 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of 
these  honored  dead  weighs  heavily  on  the 
heart  of  our  President.  This  is  why  I 
join  in  urging  the  administration  to  press 
for  U.N.  Security  Council  action  on  Viet- 
nam. 

The  sooner  such  U.N.  action  is  taken, 
the  sooner  the  fighting  possibly  could 
end  and  the  fewer  American  lives — as 
well  as  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  North  Vietnamese — would  then 
be  lost. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  renewing  his  efforts.  He  has 
demonstrated  again  that  he  is  truly  one 
of  the  Senate's  finest  scholars  of  inter- 
national relations.  I  commend  him  for 
contributing  his  great  abilities  and 
knowledge  to  bring  tills  suggestion  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
should  face  up  to  its  responsibility  as  an 
institution  designed  to  foster  and  main- 
tain peace  in  the  world. 
The  hour  is  already  late. 


APPEASEMENT  OF  CRIMINALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  October  28  there  appears  a  well- 
timed  editorial  entitled  "Appeasement  of 
Criminals."  This  editorial  emphasizes 
the  lenient  treatment  being  extended  to 
those  responsible  for  riots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appeasement  or  Criminal,s 

Redress  of  social  Injustice  Is  one  thing; 
appeasement  of  crime  Is  something  else 
again.  A  confused  mixture  of  the  two  encour- 
ages the  big  city  riots. 

While  the  riots  are  in  progress  hundreds  of 
arsonists,  snipers  and  looters  are  loaded  Into 
police  wagons,  hauled  off  to  jail — then  let  off 
with  light  penalties  or  mere  reprimands. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  surveying  the 
aftermath  of  riots  In  1965  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles,  records  that  3927  persons 
were  arrested.  Only  seven  were  sent  to  state 
prison,  four  for  burglary,  one  for  aggravated 
assault,  one  for  auto  theft,  one  for  drunken 
driving — and  none  for  setting  the  fires  which 
destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

This  was  despite  the  fact  that  nearly  three 
out  of  four  of  those  arrested  had  prevlou* 
police  records. 


The  record  concerning  Chicago's  West  Side 
riots  of  last  year  Is  comparable.  There  were 
533  arrested  of  whom  only  three  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  records  of  prior  offenses — 11.4  per  cent 
of  those  arrested  In  Los  Angeles  had  been 
In  prison — confirms  the  original  impression 
that  these  burnings  and  lootings  are  the 
work  of  a  criminal  element  seeking  loot  and 
destruction,  rather  than  a  form  of  social  pro- 
test. Of  those  arrested  In  Lbs  Angeles  151  were 
whites. 

Light  sentences — or  none — for  high  crime 
logically  are  taken  by  the  responsible  crimi- 
nals as  condonation  of  their  acts,  implying 
that  they  somehow  are  Justified.  This  kind 
of  app>easement  will  no  more  work  than 
Munich  deterred  Hitler  from  further  aggres- 
sion. 

The  probable  consequences  were  well  stated 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  chief  Justices  of  state  courts: 

Those  persons  and  groups  which  ig- 
nore .  .  .  orderly  processes,  but  instead  seek 
redress  of  grievances  ...  or  change  in  our 
social  order  .  .  .  thru  force,  mob  violence 
and  riot,  accompanied  by  looting,  arson  and 
murder  .  .  .  must  be  swiftly,  fairly  and  surely 
prosecuted  and  punished  according  to  the 
law  which  they  have  violated;  such  conduct 
is  foreign  to  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
if  left  unchecked  Is  certain  to  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  these  riots  I  received 
several  reports  that  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was  furnishing  the 
legal  services  to  defend  these  rioters. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  my  letter  of  July 
18  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ask- 
ing for  a  report  on  this  allegation.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  copy  of  his  reply  thereto 
dated  August  25, 

This  reply  is  signed  by  Mr.  George  D. 
McCarthy,  Assistant  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  OEO,  and  it  con- 
firms that  OEO  does  furnish  legal  as- 
sistance to  defend  those  taking  part  in 
these  riots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1967. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  have  received  several 
Inquiries  from  constituents  regarding  reports 
which  they  claim  to  have  seen  to  the  effect 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtunlty  Is 
providing  funds  for  the  legal  defense  of 
several  individuals  who  have  been  arrested 
in  connection  vrtth  riots  which  have  oc- 
curred recently  in  cities  such  as  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  and  Newark. 

I  realize  such  reports  may  be  quite 
sketchy,  but  in  order  to  assist  me  In  re- 
sponding to  such  Inquiries,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  you  would  advise  me  to  what  extent. 
If  any,  funds  from  your  office  or  from  pro- 
grams under  the  direction  of  your  office  are 
being  used  to  provide  legal  assistance  to 
Individuals  arrested  during  these  riots. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 
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Washington,  D.C,  August  25,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deaji  .Senator   Williams:    Thank   you   for 
your  letter  concerning  legal  assistance  pro- 


vided to  individuals  by  our  programs  in  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  and  Newark. 

As  you  know,  Legal  Services  Programs  op- 
erate in  specific  areas  and  under  sf>ecific  con- 
tracts with  OEO.  Under  those  contracts  our 
Leg.*l  Services  Programs  provide  representa- 
tion in  criminal  matters  (usually  limited  to 
misdemeanors)  If  the  applicant's  income  is 
below  the  requisite  eligibility  level.  Where 
the  programs  have  been  requested  by  an  eli- 
gible person  to  provide  such  services  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  refuse  them.  You 
may  be  interested  in  the  attached  letter 
which  will  give  you  one  result  of  the  repre- 
sentation we  have  provided  in  one 
community. 

In  the  communities  recently  struck  by 
riots,  the  assistance  of  OEO-funded  legal 
services  attorneys  was  requested  by  local  of- 
ficials to  handle  the  influx  of  arrestees  which 
threatened  to  overload  local  law  enforcement 
machinery  and  local  courts.  Because  of  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  must  be  provided  counsel. 
Local  resources  simply  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  flood  of  cases  arising  from  the  riots. 
In  some  of  the  instances,  and  at  the  request 
of  local  authorities,  OEO-funded  legal  serv- 
ices projects  have  provided  some  forms  of 
assistance  to  persons  charged  with  felonies, 
particularly  at  the  arrest  stage. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
in  many  cases,  our  attorneys  have  estab- 
lished that  the  defendant  was  innocent  of 
participation  in  rioting  or  looting  activity. 
In  such  an  emotion-charged  atmosphere,  the 
Innocent  tend  to  be  gathered  up  with  the 
guilty  and  It  becomes  even  more  critical  that 
adequate  counsel  be  provided  to  the  accused 
in  order  to  prevent  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
Sincerely, 

George  D.  McCarthy, 
Assistant    Director    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness following  the  Labor  Day  recess  will 
be  consideration  in  the  Senate  of  S.  1880, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws, 
commonly  known  as  the  Campaign  Re- 
form Act. 

I  have  submitted  two  amendments  to 
this  bill.  The  first  amendment  closes  the 
loophole  in  the  Hatch  Act  and  would  pro- 
hibit solicitation  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  Government  employees. 

The  present  law  prohibits  any  public 
official  or  candidate  for  a  Federal  ofiBce 
from  soliciting  civil  service  employees, 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  having 
the  respective  State  or  national  commit- 
tee or  other  nongovernment  employee 
from  soliciting  contributions  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate.  This  amendment  pro- 
poses to  close  this  loophole  by  prevent- 
ing solicitation  of  political  contributions 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  the  right  of  any  Govern- 
ment employee  to  make  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  the  party  of  his  choice. 

The  second  amendment  closes  a  loop- 
hole in  the  present  law  which  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  corporations  and 
unions  from  making  contributions  to 
political  parties. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  ac- 
knowledged that  this  loophole  does  exist, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  either  corporations  or  imions 
from  making  contributions  to  or  expend- 
itures on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for 
national  office.  This  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  either  the  right  of  a  corpo- 


ration or  the  union  to  inform  its  stock- 
holders or  union  members  in  the  normal 
manner,  but  it  would  prohibit  cash  con- 
tributions or  direct  expenditures  for  po- 
litical candidates  or  political  parties. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat of  August  25,  1967,  entitled  "Out- 
lining 'Voluntary'  Contributions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Outlawing  "Voluntary"  Contributions 

Senator  Williams'  amendment  to  the  elec- 
tion reform  bill  which  is  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  would  outlaw  forced  election  contri- 
butions from  all  sources — labor  and  business 
alike — and  correct  one  of  the  great  blotches 
on  our  society.  It  deserves  the  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  every  right-thinking 
Senator  and  Congressman. 

By  the  Senator's  own  account,  his  amend- 
ment is  prompted  largely  by  the  unfolding 
stories  of  almost  unbelievable  excesses  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  Steamfitters  Local 
562  in  St.  Louis.  Although  theirs  is  perhaps 
the  outstanding  abuse  in  the  country,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  only  one,  labor  or  busi- 
ness. 

The  Steamfitters  have  a  $2  a  day  lug  on 
their  members  for  a  fund  which  they  whim- 
sically call  "voluntary."  It  is  voluntary  only 
to  the  extent  that  you  either  pay  the  money 
or  you  don't  work.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that, 
with  the  added  inducement  that  If  a  member 
complains  publicly  about  it  he  runs  a  great 
risk  of  having  his  head  bashed  in. 

Through  this  quaint  device,  the  steam- 
fitters have  been  able  to  give  enormous  sums 
of  money,  ranging  up  to  an  estimated  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  on  the  national,  state  and  local 
scene.  Some  of  these  are  as  far  removed 
from  St.  Louis  public  life  as  a  candidate  for 
Senator  from  New  York  or  Michigan. 

The  laws  of  the  land  now  state  that  a  busi- 
ness cannot  contribute  money  at  all.  and 
that  an  individual  can  give  up  to  $5000  a 
year  to  a  single  committee.  There  is  no  re- 
straint whatsoever  on  labor  unions  if  the 
fund  is  marked  as  a  "voluntary"  contribution 
from  members. 

It  is  basically  wrong,  morally  and  in  every 
other  way,  for  anyone — an  individual,  a 
union,  a  corporation,  a  foundation  or  any 
other  single  person  or  group  of  people  to  be 
able  to  contribute  money  In  such  huge  and 
unaccounted-for  sums  that  they  can  reason- 
ably be  suspected  of  buying  favors  or  at- 
tempting to  Influence  elections. 

Money  corr-ipts  in  any  hands — good  or 
bad — and  no  one  has  ever  yet  equated  the 
steamfitters  as  being  a  force  for  good. 

Senator  Williams'  amendment  would  at 
least  set  the  scales  In  balance.  It  would  rule 
out  the  "voluntary"  feature  of  such  funds, 
either  by  business  or  unions,  where  "volun- 
tary" is  a  mockery. 

Senator  Williams,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  and  Its 
standard  of  integrity,  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  good  government  in  his  pro- 
posal. We  hope  it  is  unanimously  passed. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures is  today  issuing  its  report  on 
Federal  personnel  for  the  month  of  July 
1967  along  with  a  fiscal  yearend  summary 
of  payroll  costs  and  employment. 

This  report  shows  that  during  the 
month  of  July  1967,  32,228  additional 
employees  were  added.  A  part  of  these 
additions  for  July  were  as  follows: 


Agriculture  Department   (added)    6,442 

Treasury  Department    (added) 4.822 

Commerce  Department   (added) 2.312 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare  (added) 2.  193 

Veterans'  Administration   (added) 1,876 

Interior  Department    (added! 1,432 

Department  of  the  Army  (added) 6.  877 

Department  of  the  Navy  (added) 4.472 

Department    of    tlie    Air    Force     (de- 
creased)        2.377 

This  report  shows  that  the  annual  cost 
of  the  civilian  payroll  has  now  reached 
the  staggering  total  of  $11,832,000,000. 
while  the  cost  of  civilian  employment  in 
the  Defense  Department  has  risen  to 
$8,664,000,000.  This  brings  the  grand  total 
of  the  civilian  payroll  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  $20,496,000,000  per  year. 

Durin.g  the  fiscal  year  1967,  266,076 
employees  were  added  to  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  civilian  agency  employ- 
ment reporting  an  increase  of  105,682 
while  the  civilian  employment  by  the 
military  agencies  increased  by  160,394. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Great  Society's  agencies  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
September  1966  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  suppositively  freezing 
employment  at  the  July  1,  1966,  level. 

This  additional  105,000  employees, 
which  based  upon  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  they  did  not  need,  are  costing 
the  taxpayers  over  $700  million  annually. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port by  the  joint  committee  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  for  the   Month    or  July    1967 
CiviUan   employees 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  July  totaling  3,012,387.  compared 
with  2,980,159  in  June,  This  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  32,228, 

The  32,228  increase  In  July  reflects  regular 
summer  seasonal  employment,  temp>orary 
summer  employment  under  the  President's 
youth  opportunity  program,  and  general 
agency  expansion. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  for  the 
month  of  July  was  1.700,818,  an  Increase  of 
23.324  as  compared  with  the  June  total  ol 
1.677.494,  Total  civilian  employment  in  the 
military  agencies  in  July  was  1,311,569.  an 
Increase  of  8,904  as  compared  with  1,302.665 
in  June. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  in- 
creases were  Agriculture  Department  with 
6,442.  Treasury  Department  with  4.822,  Com- 
merce Department  with  2,312,  Department  ol 
HEW  with  2,193.  Veterans  Administration 
with  1,876.  and  Interior  Department  with 
1.432. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
increases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  6.877  and  the  Navy 
with  4.472,  The  Air  Force  reported  a  decrease 
of  2,377. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  Stntes 
in  July  was  2,775,884.  an  Increase  of  31.907 
as  compared  with  June.  Total  employment 
outside  the  United  States  in  July  was  236,503, 
an  increase  of  321  as  compared  with  June. 
Industrial  employment  by  federal  agencies 
in  July  was  611,813,  an  increase  of  2.072. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Foreign  nationals 

The  total  of  3.012.387  civilian  employees 
certified    to    the    Committee    by    executive 
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agenclea  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  SOCIAL     AND     POLITICAL     CONDI-  I  heard  a  highly  respected  American  offl- 

report*  Includes  some  foreign  naUonals  em-             TIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  cer,  who  had  been  working  on  the  revo- 

pioyed  In  U.S.  Oovemment  acuvlties  abroad.                „.ct=.   ,r     t> i^-^f    .^  »  i»tfx.r  lutlonary  development  program  and  its 

but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  131.719        '^r-  ^^^^^  *f ^-  ^T^^Tr  H^  *  ^Ih  predecessors    for    years,    respond    to    a 
foreign  nationals  working  for  VS.  agencies  dated  August  21.  addressed  to  Vice  Mresi-  newsman  who  asked  how  long  it  would 
overseas  during  July  who  were  not  countwl  dent    HUMPHREY    and    House    Speaker  ,       ^^  ^^  hearts  and  minds"  of 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number  jqhn  W.  McCormacx.  Marshal  Ky.  Prime  ^  Vietnamese  peasants.  He  ven- 
in  June  was  120.309.  Minister  of  the   Republic   of   Vietnam  J^«^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  hesitVncy  that  at  the 
S0MMAKT  or  FEDiaAi.  civn-iAN  EMPW)TMXNT  pfotcsts  What  hc  describes  as    persistent  ^     ^^  ^f  progress  it  might  perhaps 
COSTS  Fo«  rocAi.  TEA.  1967   (ENDBi,  jxH*.  criticism  without  substantiated  evidence  p^^^^^^  j^  ^q  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^s  ^.^U 
'»•  »»•■"  on  the  part  of  some  prominent  American  .     hundred  vears  or  a  thousand 
For  many   years   the   Committee    In   Its  fig^.es."  His  protest  Ls  clearly  directed  to  ^e^g    /or  to^SeseS  rite  of  p?S^^^^ 
statement  accompanying  the  monthly  civ  1-  statements  made  In  the  Senate  and  the  J^!^^'J°Lv  be  Measured            ^"^"^"^^^ 
lan  payroll  cost  for  June  (the  la^t  month  In  „            .-j^^  Prime  Minister  aslied  that  ^^  scarcely  De  nieasurea. 
the  fiscal  year),  has  compared  the  annual  ^°^f^^  ^^-    „5r!?li^  P'^ii  i\^mhpr^  of  Within  the  week,  the  Foreign  Opera- 
cost  with  (he  iotals  for  previous  years.  The  his  letter  be  conveyed  to  all  Members  of  ^.^^^  ^^^  Government  Information  Sub- 
following  comparison  continues  this  practice,  the  Senate.                „  „  „„f  tw^t   of  tK»  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
The  cost  Of  civuian  employment  In  the  Ex-        I  ask  unanimous  consent  that   at  the  transmitted  three  reports  to  the 
ecuuve  Branch  of  the  Federal  GoTernment  In  conclusion    of    my    remarks,    the    letter  „        tarv  of  State  dealing  with  the  eco- 
ascal  year  1967,  ended  June  30,  totaled  $20.-  jj-om  the  Prime  Minister  may  be  printed  J^"f;%7t.^tion  and  Sed  matterrSn 
496.000.000.  This  was  •1.790,000.000  higher  ,^  .],„  record  nomic  situation  ana  reiatea  manors  m 
than  m  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and  it  was  '"^'e  pRJ^miNG  OFFICER.  Without  South  Vietnam.  In  ^ach  of  tJiese  reporto 
an  aU-tlme  high.  At  the  same  time,  average  „v,iioHnn  iM<:  .:r,  nrdprpd  ^nd    in    the    subcommittee  s-  letter    of 
employment  for  the  full  12  months  of  the  ODjeciion.  ii  is  so  oiucieu.  transmittal,  the  subcommittee  expresses 
fiscal  year  increased  266,076,  compared  with          '?^^^'^'^"J^i  „,„  „,^h  »„  v^^^r  nnv  Its  deep  concern  "with  the  failure  of  the 
average  employment  In  1966.                                Mr.  CASE.  We  ajf  g^^^'^^J,^  k^  ««ur  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  take 
The  nacal  year  1967  civilian  agency  payrolls  thing  Mr.  Ky  has  to  say,  and  his  assur-  j^  .      ^j       action    with  conviction  and 
touied  $11,832,000,000  as  compared  with  $10.-  ance   of   his   government's   devoUon   to  ^"^f.^.rrjf.^^^^^^ 

974.000.000  the  year  before;  and  payroll  coets  ^.jj^t  he  describes  as  "our  mutual  com-  °lf 'T""??"?"'  ^\^^!^L°\t^^ 

for  civilian  employment  of  the  military  agen-  ij^nent  to  the  achievement  of  democ-  ''^'^h  vitally  affect  the  future  of  that 

cies  totaled  $8%4.ooo.ooo  as  compared  with  ^^'^^J  social  justice'  is  of  course,  most  ^^^^  ^nd  the  support  of  its  people ' 

$7,732,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1966.  racy  ana  social  jubui-e   15.  ui  v-umac,  m  ,^^  subcommittee  expresses  specific 

Figure,  by  fiscal  year,  since  1954  follow:  ^^^^JJ^J^j^^uy  premier  Ky's  argument  concern  about  "the  lack  of  m«Lnhigful 

ANNUAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CIVILIAN  PAYROLL  jg  directed  to  the  wrong  audicncc.  progress  and  reform  m  tne  laggmg  ana 

IN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH,  FISCAL  YEARS  1354  67               Premier  Ky's  basic  problem  is  not  to  floundering    pacification    program;    in 

,.n  rounded  ..cunhi  persuSe   the   congress   of   the   United  deatog  with  the  problem^  of  refugees. 

States  of  his  good  intenUons.  His  prob-  ^^^t"  *";>."' Vtf**  "^^n^vJ^i^d" 

D...n«  lem  is  to  persuade  the  people  of  South  duct  of  the  election*;  and  In  overaU  ad- 
F>wi          c,v,!..n          D.pa..meRi           T.tai          Vietnam  both  of  his  good  intentions  and  mmlstration  with  Its  entrenched,  InefB- 
,«,          3,.nc,«         (^...n^eo,-                          of  his  abUity  to  Carry  them  out.  And  thls  cient  bureaucracy  ^^^^.^^       ... 
Zl -    problem  wUl  by  no  means  be  resolved  The    subcommittee     continues    with 

1954  j4  .65  Qoo  000  M  588  000.000  J9. 453. 000, 000     Simply  by  a  victory  for  his  ticket,  if  there  these  most  significant  words: 

1955  ""    4'.»2r,ooo'.ooo    4,700.000,000    9,621.000.000    should    be    onc.    In    the    September    3        The   Secretary  of  state  and  responsible 
1956...     5,359.000.000     5.167,000,000    10.526,000,000     „,„|,^_,  agency  heads  in  Washington  should  speclfl- 

}yj::::    l:Z:Z.^    V^AZ  '^:'^Z:Z    "'Slcs  of  the  south  Vietnamese  gov-     ^»y  ^ri»*^«  ^vfe^^'TS/f  ^« 

lH'o-  l:f^:Z.Z  l}fo.Z:'^  \U^:Z:Z  ^---' A  ^°T"""/ ^'^L^  S^d^T u^^reJ^s^Su^'t"  tL"Tv"i; 

1961' .1'.  7.622,000,000  6.026,000,000  13.648,000,000  surcdly.   I   have   been   and   am  one   01  (Government  of  South  Vietnam).  It  is  the 

IS?---  i-?«-SS'SS  6'fiM'ooo™  ItwCSro  them— are  not  concerned  to  make  the  ^ammittee-s  view  that  U.S.  officials  have  too 

w  i  387  000'  000  6  818'  ooo'  000  16.  m.  000!  000  South  Vietnamese  Government  adhere  to  often  attempted  to  avoid  "rocking  the  boat" 

I9t5  "!I  10. 137; 000! 000  7.  I02.oco.ooo  17,239.000.000  rlgorous  standards   of   conduct   for  the  rather  than  pressing  for  necessary  reforms. 

1^-    -   ulliZm    lUlmm^-l^-mm    sake  of  American  opinion.  Our  criticism    This  atutude.  ix  conunued.  wiii  lead  to 
1967-..    11.832.000.000     8.664.000,000   20.436.000^000     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^     neither  reform,  nor  progress,  nor  broad  popu- 

.  Eiciud.s  U.S.  w  tor  tore.ga  n.i.ooais  no.  on  regular  rolls  Vietnamese  Government  to  persuade  the  '" J^^^,*^  St!i^eeks  only  freedom  for 

(,ou„n,  P41.0OO.0&)  lor  t,«ai  year  1967).  people  of  South  Vietnam  of  it5  determi-  ^^^^^If^^f   ^utT^le^    and"^  the 

Executive  Branch  employment  during  fla-  nation  and  ability  to  brmg  about  those  achievement  of  our  common  goals.  The  coop- 

cal  year  1967  averaged  2351.997  as  compared  social    and    political   changes   in    South  eratlon  of  the  GVN  is  absolutely  essential  In 

with  2.586.921  in  1968.  an  Increase  of  266.076.  Vietnam  and  those  reforms  in  the  South  t^ls  effort.  The  continuing  support  of  the 

Civilian  agency  employtnent  averaged  1,617.-  Vietnamese  Government  and  military  es-  congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 

523,  an  Increase  of  105.682  over  the  previous  tablishment  without  which  all  American  is  in  large  part  dependent  upon  there  being 

year;  civilian  employment  by  military  agen-  -     ts  to  helD  esteblish  an  independent  reaaonable   proepecta    for   success.   Without 

cle.     averaged     1.234.474.     an     Increase     of  ^"^  vif^lP  rifliS  an^  SMial  stnicture  substantive    GVN    action    In    a   number    of 

160.394  over  the  previous  year.  ^"'^o)!  fTi.    ^itlfm  Tr^    h^und    to    f^l  areas  ..  .  prospects  for  success  are  minimal. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since  in   South    Vietnam   are    bound    to    fall.  ^^  advisability  of  continued  United  States 

1964  follows:  What  the  American  people  and  the  con-  mvoivement  is  questionable  and  could  lead 

AVERAGE  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGEWIES  ^ress  of  the  United  States  want-and  are  ^  ^  reassessment  of  the  United  States'  posl- 

iN  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH.  FISCAL  YEARS  1954  67  entitled   to-is   some  solid  evidence  of  tion. 
progress  by  the  south  Vietnamese  Gov-        ^^    subcommittee's   views   cohicldes 

F«a„ear         CLan      D,°-r^n.        To...  ^Tf  L^Je^^s^d.^^^  growing  unrest  hi     ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^S' o^t    ^'J^^n 

—  .uL^n.,.       s^pfe^r ur;^' r^rcorreL.^'i:  ™TF?^ 

based  on  a  realization  that  our  real  ob-  the   missing   i«g'-edientta^7^«  "*°^.,^ 

1954 1.133.389      1.252.775      2.436.164  iprtivps  in  South  Vietnam  are  not  ap-  "o^   manpower    or    airpower    but    wUl- 

1955 .     1,182,663      1.184.627      2.367,290  jectivcs  in  tjoutn  Vietnam  are  not  ap  po^gr  the  will  of  the  present  leaders  of 

1956 1.189.458      1,174.584      2.364,042  preciably  nearer  attainment  now  than  g^^fj^-  ii  „f n^„\m   +«   fn!.,,=   q11   thPir   tp- 

1957 1,219.836     1.174,263     2,394,099  thcv  havc  been  during   aU  the  many  South  Vietnam  to  focus  all  their  re- 

1958 1.242.942      1,104.403     2.347.345  '^  ^     ,        7      ,,.„"""f  jl"  ui  f v,oT,J^  sourccs  on  the  task  of  natlon-bullding. 

1959  1266  566      1085,676      2,352,242  years  of  our  involvcment.  despite  the  ad-  »uuii-co  K«i  i-^^t  ..  „.f  i.v,„  T«v,r,e,,v 

il60.:::::::::::     i:33l605      1:054.740      2:386:345  ministration's     continuing     claims     of        I  repeat  that  the  failure  of  the  Johnson 

1961 1.335.089      1,037.356      2.372,445  "'"z;""  administration  in  South  Vietnam  is  not 

1?^^::::::.::;:     1:^:^      IZMl     imlm  "^Td  so  I  say  to  Marshal  Ky:   "Your  any  inadequacy  mU^^militaiT  or  mate- 

1964 1,445.813     1.042.552     2.488,355  iptfpr  ic  irrpipvant  "  rial  assistance.  The  Johnson  admiiiistra- 

1965 1,455,007      1.024.482      2.479.489  letter  IS  irreievdni.  f  inn's  foUiirp  in  qoiiih  Vietnam  is  its  fail- 

1966.:. i:5ii:84i      1.074.0M     2.585.921  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  deeply  tion  s  failure  m  boutn  Vietnam  is  its  lau 

»»' ».6W.523      1.234.474     2.851.997  concerned  by  the  lack  of  progress  toward  ure  to  brmg  about  those  social  and  poliU- 

our  real  objectives  in  South  Vietnam,  cal  changes  in  South  Vietnam  and  those 

wmtfX'Z'Vm^^  "°* ""  '**"'"  """  ^"'"*'"*  Duiing  my  recent  visit  in  South  Vietnam  reforms  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
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ernment  and  military  establishment 
without  which  victory  in  South  Vietnam 
is  impossible. 

I  raise  again  the  question  whether  we 
have  reached  the  effective  limit  as  to 
the  amount  of  influence  we  can  exert  in 
behalf  of  basic  and  rapid  reform  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  those  who  say 
we  have,  because  American  prestige  is  so 
deeply  involved  that  we  cannot  with- 
draw and  the  South  Vietnamese,  know- 
ing this,  feel  free  to  ignore  our  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  accept  such 
a  position.  The  House  subcommittee's 
report  makes  clear  its  complete  agree- 
ment on  that  point. 

Yet,  the  President's  decision  to  send 
more  American  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  any  conclusion 
other  than  that  this  administration  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  trapped  in  this  in- 
tolerable dilemma. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  American  newspaperman 
located  in  the  Far  East  which  bears  so 
directly  on  this  point  that  I  quote  the 
following  passage : 

In  all  the  heap  of  debate  on  Vietnam,  I 
have  never  heard  a  statement  that  hit  the 
truth  so  squarely  on  the  head  as  your  com- 
ment that  "American  prestige  is  so  deeply 
involved  that  we  can't  withdraw  and  the 
South  Vietnamese,  knowing  this,  feel  free  to 
ignore  our  requirements  .  .  .  ( thus  fail- 
ing) ...  to  bring  about  those  social  and  po- 
litical changes  in  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  without 
which  victory  Is  Impossible." 

That  situation  was  true  in  the  summer 
of  1963  when  I  visited  South  Vietnam;  It 
was  true  In  the  summer  of  1965  when  I  wij 
there;  and  Judging  from  what  I  read  now, 
it  is  also  true  at  present. 

My  correspondent  has  clearly  identi- 
fied the  state  of  mind  which  for  years 
has  stultified  our  Government's  efforts 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  see  little  hope  of 
any  real  progress  so  long  as  this  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  face  squarely 
what  the  trouble  is  and  act  with  de- 
termination to  correct  it. 
ExHiBrr  1 

August  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Vice   President    of   the    United    States,   and 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deak  Mb.  Vice  President:  I  take  the  liberty 
to  write  to  you  at  a  time  when  the  events 
in  my  country  occasion  passionate  debates  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  nations  are  to- 
gether defending  freedom,  and  are  consenting 
to  tremendous  sacrifices,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
affirm  again  the  principles  which  command 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs  by  my  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  defense  of  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  re- 
quires more  than  our  Joint  efforts  at  war, 
it  Involves  first  and  foremost  our  mutual 
commitment  to  the  achievement  of  democ- 
racy and  social  Justice.  Should  we  stray  from 
that  basic  commitment,  or  should  you  mis- 
construe our  purposes,  our  alliance  would 
indeed  be  in  Jeopardy. 

As  my  Government  is  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  its  term  of  duty,  I  sincerely  feel 
that  we  have  dispatched  our  task  with  hon- 
esty and  effectiveness  under  most  difficult 
circumstances.  I  take  special  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  successfully  started  the  course 
toward  democracy  and  equality  for  a  society 
which  was  imprisoned  within  the  deep  walls 
of  feudalism,  corruption  and  intolerable  so- 
cial discrepancies.  In  spite  of  war,  subversion 
and  several  grave  crises,  my  Government  has 
undertaken  to  organize  five  nationwide  elec- 


tions of  vital  importance  within  about  a 
year's  time:  elections  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  September  1966,  elections  for 
hamlet  and  village  administration  in  April- 
May  1967,  presidential  and  senatorial  elec- 
tions next  September,  and  elections  for  the 
Lower  House  next  October.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  way  to  warrant  our  determination 
to  stay  the  course  toward  democracy.  For  it 
would  be  proper  for  all  concerned  to  acknowl- 
edge the  painful  dilemma  of  our  nation,  torn 
between  the  dream  to  attain  the  integrity  of 
democratic  life  and  the  necessity  to  fight  for 
survival.  We  have  lost  many  of  our  people, 
our  soldiers,  our  cadremen  in  the  past  elec- 
tions, and  undoubtedly  we  shall  lose  many 
more  m  the  coming  weeks;  we  must  devote  a 
great  deal  of  resources  to  the  exercise  of 
democracy  which  are  badly  needed  on  the 
battlefield;  ve  run  the  risk  of  subversion  and 
division  at  a  time  when  the  n.ition  must 
unite  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  have 
all  accepted  the  challenge  without  a  shadow 
of  reluctance. 

It  seems  cruel  irony  that  some  of  our 
friends  chose  this  very  moment  to  voice 
doubt  on  our  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  my  Government  In- 
cludes officers  of  the  armed  forces  leads  to 
misgivings,  for  I  know  of  the  inherent  dis- 
trust toward  military  government  in  the 
advanced  societies.  But  in  our  present  his- 
torical context,  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
are  of  a  very  particular  nature:  700.000  of  our 
young  men  are  under  arms  in  a  nation  of 
15  million  people.  Our  Armed  Forces  are  not 
composed  of  militarists  or  people  Inclined  to 
the  use  of  force  or  violence,  but  of  all  genera- 
tions of  Vietnamese  vrithin  the  age  of  offer- 
ing the  fullest  measure  of  service  to  their 
Imperiled  fatherland.  They  are  the  present 
and  the  future  of  our  nation. 

Furthermore,  my  Government  did  not  seize 
power;  it  was  a  civilian  government  which, 
unable  to  resolve  instability  and  division, 
passed  on  to  the  Armed  Forces  the  burden 
of  preserving  the  nation  from  collapsing.  We 
then  formed  a  mixed  team  of  civilian  and 
military  leaders,  decided  that  our  term  of 
duty  was  to  be  a  transitional  one.  and  set  out 
to  establish  the  very  rapid  timetable  for  the 
advent  of  representative  government.  We  are 
now  reaching  the  final  stage  of  that  time- 
table. 

Of  course,  two  years  are  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  en- 
gaged our  country  on  the  right  path,  but 
we  are  also  aware  that  the  tasks  which  we 
have  begun,  such  as  rural  development,  reor- 
ganization of  the  administration  and  of  the 
army,  reinforcement  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, need  to  be  continued.  That  Is  why.  In 
good  conscience,  we  deem  It  our  duty  to 
run  for  offices  in  due  democratic  process.  We 
hope  that  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  will  en- 
trust us  with  further  responsibilities  on  the 
basis  of  our  past  performances.  But  should 
the  people  decide  otherwise,  we  shall  readily 
accept  their  verdict. 

I  am  particularly  sad  to  hear  accusations 
that  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  will  re- 
sort to  coups  in  the  event  the  election  re- 
turns should  be  unfavorable  to  us.  We  have 
devoted  the  finest  hours  of  the  past  two 
years  to  bringing  about  the  first  democratic 
Institutions  in  our  country,  we  shall  not  be 
the  ones  to  destroy  them.  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  our  soldiers,  our  civil  servants,  our 
cadremen  against  rigging  the  elections  in 
any  manner,  for  I  think  that  dishonest  elec- 
tions would  deprive  our  country  of  democ- 
racy for  a  long  period  of  time.  In  1963.  the 
people  and  the  army  overthrew  a  dictatorial 
government  which  was  issued  from  dishon- 
est elections. 

That  a  few  press  correspondents  should 
misquote  my  word  of  caution  against  unfair 
elections  and  make  It  sound  like  a  threat 
of  coup  was,  after  all.  understandable.  But 
for  a  moment.  I  felt  very  discouraged  to  see 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  my  country  give 
credence  to  those  inaccurate  reports.  Time 


and  again  I  have  proved  that  I  am  capable 
of  placing  the  interest  of  our  nation  above 
all  possible  personal  ambition;  the  decision 
I  made  on  the  30th  of  June  to  withdrav/ 
from  the  presidential  race  and  to  seek  the 
vice  presidency  instead  was  another  instance 
of  my  sincerity. 

I  see  therefore  no  reason  for  attrlbuliiig 
to  ill  fr.ith  on  the  part  of  my  Government 
the  difficulties  that  the  candidates  may  en- 
counter in  their  campaigning.  My  country  is 
short  on  physical  facilities,  several  of  our 
airfields  are  still  unsafe,  and  the  wind  blows 
where  It  may.  In  my  opinion,  a  dignified  at- 
titude for  those  among  us  whose  ambition  to 
be  public  servants  by  popular  choice  should 
be  to  endure  those  misfortunes  and  perse- 
vere in  seeking  the  support  of  the  electorate, 
and  not  to  display  resentment  against  the 
adverse  conditions  which  prevail  for  our  en- 
tire people.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  s.itis- 
fied  thr.t  our  Government  has  done  its  very 
best  to  give  all  candidates  a  fair  share  of 
the  means  for  campaigning.  The  same 
amount  of  money  is  allotted  to  all  tickets. 
The  government  television  and  radio  allow 
equal  time  to  all  candidates  in  direct  broad- 
cast, and  anybody  in  Viet  Nam  can  testify 
that  those  me.ins  are  used  at  their  fullest 
ciipicity  by  our  opponents.  The  Vietnamese 
press  is  free,  and,  in  part,  quite  virulently 
anti-governmental.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  pres.s  is  at  full  liberty  to  cover  the 
campaign   and   the   forthcoming  elections. 

If  by  the  standards  of  a  country  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  exercise  of  democracy, 
and  free  from  the  predicaments  of  war  and 
underdevelopment,  our  elections  still  present 
serious  shortcomings.  I  am  the  first  Viet- 
namese to  deplore  that  situation.  But  I  can 
say  without  any  doubt  in  my  conscience  that 
my  Government  does  not  deserve  any  lesson 
in  honesty  and  patriotism  from  any  quarter. 

I  am  afraid  that  persistent  criticism  with- 
out substantiated  evidence  on  the  part  of 
some  prominent  American  figures  may.  in  the 
long  run,  impair  the  harmony  of  otir  Joint 
efforts.  The  Vietnamese  are  a  proud  people; 
they  will  accept  any  amount  of  tribulations 
and  sufferings,  but  their  dead  count  as  much 
as  the  dead  from  all  the  friendly  lands,  and 
they  will  admit  no  discrimination  in  all  the 
men's  supreme  tribute  to  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

I  see  an  urgent  need,  Mr.  President,  for 
all  of  us  to  keep  an  appropriate  perspective 
in  the  partnership  between  nations,  large 
and  small,  which  are  in  pursuit  of  a  common 
ideal,  for  intemperate  reliance  upon  the 
physical  scale  of  strength  would  be  the  nega- 
tion of  that  very  ideal. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
letter  to  all  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  stand  in  profound  respect  for  the  great 
traditions  of  democracy  and  Justice  embodied 
in  your  institutions.  I  greatly  value  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  cause  of  Viet  Nam,  and  I  am  always  ready 
to  discuss  in  total  candor  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  wish  to  further  ex- 
amine the  developments  concerning  the  com- 
mon endeavor  of  our  two  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nguyen  Cao  Kt, 
Air  Vice  Marshal. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  SECRETARY 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  somewhat  perturbed,  in  recent 
days  and  weeks,  at  the  stepped-up  at- 
tacks against  Secretary  McNamara,  in 
the  press — but  not  necessarily  by  the 
press — in  conventions,  and  elsewhere, 
though  happily  not  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  these  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
Secretary  McNamara  are  in  reality  at- 
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tacks  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  Secretary  McNamara,  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acts  under  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  and  exercises.  In  a 
civilian  capacity,  the  constitutional  func- 
tions which  have  been  set  out  for  the 
office  which  he  has  the  privilege  to  oc- 
cupy at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  McNamara  recently 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  to  offer 
testimony  on  the  role  of  aivpower  in 
Vietnam.  He  discussed  in  particular  the 
policies  which  govern  the  t>ombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  some  of  the  Issues 
involved  therein.  He  stated  as  well  that 
the  bombing  and  mining  of  harbors  such 
as  Haiphong  would  not  interfere  vitally 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  south, 
because  the  needs  for  enemy  military  op- 
erations are  so  small.  In  other  words, 
the  bombing,  mining,  or  the  quarantin- 
ing of  Hanoi  would  not  stop  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  preceded  and 
followed  in  the  subcommittee  hearings 
by  the  highest  ranking  generals  and  ad- 
mirals of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing the  record  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings— which  I  hope  will  be  released 
soon — with  great  interest  and  care,  be- 
cause then  all  the  testimony  will  become 
available,  and  I  want  to  study  all  sides. 
Mr.  President,  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary — the  only  one  released  in  de- 
tail— is  exceptional  for  its  objectivity, 
candor,  persuasiveness,  and  complete- 
ness. It  lays  it  on  the  line,  so  to  speak. 
It  provides  a  clarification  and  thorough 
analysis  of  the  present  use,  efBcacy.  and 
limits  of  alrpower  In  Vietnam,  in  terms 
of  military  necessities  and  rational  ob- 
jectives. 

Some  points  are  very  clear  from  Mr. 
McNamara's  testimony.  It  is  obvious,  for 
example,  that  alrpower  is  being  used 
against  North  Vietnam  with  an  unprece- 
dented lavlshness — that  it  is  being  used 
close  to  the  points  of  saturation  in  terms 
of  rational  purpose. 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion,  moreover, 
that  to  go  much  further  would  be  mean- 
ingiess,  except  in  the  context  of  the  bar- 
barism of  total  war  on  the  entire  civilian 
population — a  bombing  back  into  the 
stone  age.  so  to  speak — or  in  a  context 
which,  while  it  would  not  bring  signifi- 
cantly closer  the  end  of  the  war,  would 
raise  sharply  the  likelihood  of  expanded 
war  with  the  participation  of  China  and, 
perhaps,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  also 
underscores  what  has  long  been  evident : 
Alrpower  alone  in  any  rational  use  is  not 
going  to  cut  the  flow  of  men  or  the  rela- 
tively small  flow  of  supplies  to  the  south, 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  conflict 
going  at  its  present  level.  And  alrpower 
alone  is  not  going  to  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

In  short,  Mr.  McNamara's  testimony — 
and  let  us  remember  that  he  speaks  for 
the  President — puts  into  words  the  es- 
sence of  the  experience  of  the  past  2  years 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  this:  There  are  no  de- 
cisive solutions  which  are  going  to  be 
achieved  on  the  ground  In  South  Viet- 


nam, where  it  has  to  be  achieved,  by 
way  of  the  air  over  North  Vietnam. 

In  this  statement  Mr.  McNamara  re- 
veals again  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tional structure — civilian  direction  of  the 
Defense  Establishment.  He  supplied  an 
essential  civilian  weight  to  the  equations 
of  purpose  and  procedure  which  would 
otherwise  contain  only  and  exclusively 
military  factors.  The  result  is  a  balanced 
and  rational  illumination  of  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that,  con- 
trary tD  newspaper  reports,  there  would 
be  no  challenge,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  part  of  the  military  or  the  Congress 
to  the  predominance  of  the  civilian  of- 
ficials in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Government. 

While  I  have  grave  doubts — and  have 
always  had  them — about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  commend  Secretary 
McNamara  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
most  difficult  duties  and  to  commend  him 
also  for  the  detailed  and  sound  statement 
he  made.  He  was,  after  all,  speaking  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  which  has  appeared  in 
the  public  press  and  an  editorial  in  to- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  26,  1967) 
Text  ot  McNam.mia  Statement  to  Senate 
stjbcommrrtee  on  bombing  in  vietnam 
Washington,  Auguat  25 —Following  ia  the 
text  of  a  statement  made  today  by  Secretary 
of  Defen.ie  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  OUT  conduct  of  the  air  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  a  current  and  accu- 
rate picture  of  what  the  air  campaign  can 
and  cannot  accomplish.  To  address  this  Issue. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  these  topics ; 

1.  The  objectives  and  achievements  of  the 
air  war. 

2.  The  target  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  relation  to  the  objec- 
tives, ana  the  extent  to  which  the  Chiefs' 
recomni'  ndatlons  are  being  followed. 

3.  The  proposals  of  those  who  argue  that 
the  bombing  should  be  expanded,  either  on 
the  theory  that  bombing  can  break  the  will  of 
the  North  Vietnamese,  thereby  forcing  them 
to  the  conference  table,  or  that  bombing  can 
prevent  the  flow  of  mUltary  supplies  into  or 
through  North  Vietnam,  thereby  destroying 
its  capability  for  continued  aggression  In  the 
South. 

1.    THE   OBJECTIVES   OT  THE    AIR   CAMPAIGN 

In  the  light  of  the  many  recent  public 
statements  and  speculations  about  the  pur- 
poses and  effects  of  our  air  attacks.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  preface  this  review  with  a 
restatement  of  the  objectives  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  targets  was  Intended 
to  serve.  As  I  have  stated  many  times: 

Our  primary  objective  was  to  reduce  the 
flow  and  or  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tinued Infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that  these  air  op- 
erations would  raise  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who.  at  the  time  the 
bombing  started,  were  under  severe  military 
pressure. 


Finally,  we  hoped  to  make  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  that  so  long  as 
they  continued  their  aggression  against  the 
South  they  would  have  to  pay  a  price  in  the 
North. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  always 
been  considered  a  supplement  to  and  not  a 
substitute  for  an  effective  counter-insurgency 
campaign  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  were  our  objectives  when  our  bomb- 
ing program  was  Initiated  in  February  of 
1965.  They  remain  o".r  objectives  today. 
They  were  and  are  entirely  consistent  with 
our  limited  purposes  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
are  not  flghtlng  for  territorial  conquests  or 
to  destroy  existing  Crovernments.  We  are 
flghtlng  there  only  to  assure  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  political  and  ecnomic  institutions.  Our 
bombing  campaign  has  been  aimed  at 
selected  targets  of  military  significance,  pri- 
marily the  routes  of  Infiltration.  It  has  been 
carefully  tailored  to  accomplish  Its  basic  ob- 
jective and  thus  to  achieve  the  limited  piir- 
poses  toward  which  all  our  activities  In  Viet- 
nam are  directed. 

Weighted  against  Its  stated  objectives,  the 
bombing  campaign  has  been  successful.  It 
was  Initiated  at  a  time  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  In  fear  of  a  military  defeat. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bombing 
raised  and  sustained  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese.  It  should  be  equally  clear  to  the 
NcK-th  Vietnamese  that  they  have  paid  and 
will  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their 
continued  aggression.  We  have  also  made  the 
Infiltration  of  men  and  suppUes  from  North 
Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  increasingly  dif- 
ficult and  costly. 

Complete  Interdiction  of  these  supplies 
has  never  been  considered  poeslble  by  our 
military  leaders.  I  believe  that  this  point 
has  been  made  to  you  by  General  Wheeler, 
General  McConnell.  Admiral  Sharp  and  Gen- 
eral Momyer. 

Our  experience  in  Korea  demonstrated  the 
unlikelihood  that  air  strikes  or  other  means 
could  choke  off  the  minimum  amounts  need- 
ed to  support  enemy  forces.  The  nature  of 
the  combat  In  Vietnam,  without  established 
battle  lines  and  with  sporadic  and  relatively 
small-scale  enemy  action,  lessens  the  re- 
quirement fcM'  a  steady  stream  of  logistical 
support  and  reduces  the  volume  of  logistical 
support  needed.  Moreover,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  geography  of  the  infiltration  routes 
Is  less  favorable  to  interdiction  than  was  the 
case  In  Korea.  There  the  entire  neck  of  the 
p>enlnsula  was  subject  to  naval  bombard- 
ment from  either  side  and  to  air  strikes 
across  Its  width. 

The  routes  Into  South  Vietnam  are  far 
more  complex  and  protected  and  Involve  the 
use  of  territories  of  adjoining  countries.  Un- 
der these  highly  unfavorable  drcvmistances. 
I  think  that  our  military  forces  have  done  a 
superb  job  In  making  continued  Infiltration 
more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Any  discussion  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  must  first  address  the  nature  of 
the  target.  North  Vietnam  is  a  land  of  18.5 
million  people.  By  no  standards  could  It  be 
considered  an  Industrialized  country.  It  Is 
predominantly  agricultural.  Prior  to  Initia- 
tion of  the  bombing.  Its  significant  Indus- 
trial facilities  could  be  counted  on  your 
fingers.  It  had  no  steel-making  capacity  and 
in  1965  Its  monthly  Industrial  production  of 
pig  Iron  was  only  5.000  metric  tons,  less  than 
ii„th  of  1  per  cent  of  U.S.  output.  It  had 
no  real  war-making  Industrial  base  and 
hence  none  which  could  be  destroyed  by 
bombing. 

North  Vietnam's  ability  to  continue  its 
aggression  against  the  South  thus  depends 
upon  Imports  of  war-supporting  material  and 
their  transshipment  to  the  South.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  chances  of  effective  Inter- 
diction, this  simple  agricultural  economy  has 
a  highly  diversified  transportation  system 
consisting  of  rails  and  roads  and  waterways. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  use  barges  and  sam- 
pans, trucks  and  foot-power  and  even  bicy- 
cles capable  of  carrying  500-pound  loads 
to  move  goods  over  this  network.  The  ca- 
pacity of  this  system  is  large — the  volume  of 
traffic  it  Is  now  required  to  carry,  in  rela- 
tion to  Its  capacity  is  small. 

Precise  figures  on  the  amount  of  Infiltrated 
material  required  to  support  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  South  are 
not  known.  However,  Intelligence  estimates 
suggest  that  the  quantity  of  externally  sup- 
plied material,  other  than  food,  required  to 
support  the  V.C. -N.V.N,  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  about  their  current  level  of  combat 
activity  is  very,  very  small.  The  reported 
figure  is  significantly  under  100  tons  per 
day — a  quantity  that  could  be  transported 
by  only  a  few  trucks.  This  is  the  small  flow 
of  material  which  we  are  attempting  to 
prevent  from  entering  South  Vietnam 
through  a  pipeline  which  has  an  output 
capacity  far  greater  than  that. 

Those  targets  along  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation which  can  be  found  are  attacked. 
Prom  January  through  July,  we  averaged 
about  13,000  sorties  per  month  over  the  in- 
filtration routes  and  base  areas.  About  75 
per  cent  of  these  sorties  were  directed  against 
lines  of  communication  (LOC's)  and  goods 
moving  over  them.  Air  strikes  are  reported  to 
have  destroyed  over  4,100  vehicles,  7,400  wa- 
ter craft  and  1,400  pieces  of  R.R.  rolling  stock. 
In  addition,  we  have  struck  approximately 
1,900  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding 57  bridges,  50  major  rail  yards,  troop 
barracks,  petroleum  storage  tanks  and  power 
plants. 

N.V.N,  has  been  forced  to  divert  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  full-time  and  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  part-time  workers  and 
troops,  to  the  repair,  dispersal,  and  defense 
of  the  lines  of  communication  and  other 
targets  which  have  been  damaged.  This  di- 
version of  some  500,000  people  in  a  society 
already  strained  to  maintain  a  marginal 
subsistence  Is  a  severe  penalty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  has  and  Is  hurting  North  Viet- 
nam's war-making  capability.  Accordingly, 
they  are  using  every  propaganda  means  to 
stop  the  bombing.  Although  there  are  some 
signs  that  war  weariness  is  growing,  these 
indications  are  accompanied  by  firm  ex- 
pressions of  resolve.  There  Is  no  basis  to 
believe  that  any  bombing  campaign,  short  of 
one  which  had  population  as  its  target, 
would  by  Itself  force  Ho  Chi  Minh's  regime 
Into  submission. 

I  want  to  repeat,  however,  that  from  the 
military  standpoint,  bombing  of  N.V.N,  sup- 
ports our  combat  operations  in  S.V.N.  It 
renders  more  difficult  and  costly  the  efforts 
of  the  D.R.V.  to  supply  both  their  own  and 
V.C.  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  As  General  Wheeler  has  testi- 
fied, we  have  under  constant  review  the  ad- 
visability of  adding  new  military  targets  In 
the  North  and  of  conducting  re-strikes 
against  rail  facilities,  highways,  bridges,  mil- 
itary and  other  war-supporting  targets  that 
have  previously  come  under  our  air  attack. 
There  Is  continuing  study  of  ways  In  which 
our  air  and  naval  bombardment  of  N.V.N. 
can  be  made  more  effective  in  disrupting  and 
interdicting  North  Vietnamese  attempts  to 
support  aggression  against  their  southern 
neighbors. 

There  also  is  continuing  study  of  the  opti- 
mum mix  of  sorties,  both  geographically  and 
in  types  of  targets.  Consideration  is  given  to 
every  possibility  of  greater  effectiveness 
through  shifts  in  emphasis.  These  studies  are 
designed  to  maximize  the  cost  that  our  air 
campaign  Inflicts  on  N.V.N. 's  Infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
ducing to  the  mlnitaum  the  price  that  we 
must  pay  In  the  lives  of  American  pilots. 

These  efforts  to  refine  and  Improve  our 
application  of  air  pwwer  will,  I  am  confident, 
continue  as  long  as  the  necessity  for  bomb- 
ing remains.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized 


that  no  Improvements  and  refinements  can 
be  expected  to  accomplish  much  more  than 
to  continue  to  put  a  high  price  tag  on 
N.V.N. 's  continued  aggression. 

II.  THE  TARGET  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  JOINT 
CHIEFS   OF  STAFF 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  might  note  that 
the  operating  target  list,  currently  used  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  basis  for  the  planning 
of  attacks  on  fixed  targets,  contains  a  total 
of  427  targets.  Of  this  number,  the  J.C.S.  do 
not  now  recommend  68  for  air  attack.  For 
the  remaining  359  targets,  strikes  have  been 
authorized  against  302,  85  per  cent  of  the 
total.  There  are  only  57  targets  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  against  which 
strikes  have  not  yet  been  authorized.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  striking  these  57  targets 
may  be,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  strikes 
against  them  will  not  materially  shorten  the 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seven  of  the  57  tar- 
gets are  recognized  by  the  Chiefs  as  of  little 
value  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort. 
For  example,  one  is  a  tire  plant  reported  to 
have  a  productive  capacity  of  but  30  tires 
per  day.  Nine  of  the  57  targets  are  petroleum 
facilities  wliich  in  total  equal  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  North  Vietnam's  remaining  storage 
capacity.  The  present  importance  of  such 
targets  as  these  has  not  been  shown  to  war- 
rant risking  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

Of  the  remaining  41  targets,  25  are  classi- 
fied as  lesser  targets  in  populated,  heavily 
defended  areas;  four  as  more  significant  tar- 
gets in  such  areas;  three  are  ports;  four  are 
airfields  (in  total  the  remaining  MIG's  based 
in  North  Vietnam  approximate  20 ) ;  and  five 
are  in  the  Chinese  buffer  zone.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  of  these  targets,  the  risk  of 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  or  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far 
been  deemed  to  outweigh  the  military  de- 
sirability of  air  strikes.  Others  will  be  con- 
sidered for  "authorization"  at  a  later  date. 

The  conclusive  answer  to  any  charge  that 
we  are  inhibiting  the  use  of  our  air  fxiwer 
against  targets  of  military  significance  lies 
in  the  facts.  As  I  have  noted,  strikes  have 
been  authorized  against  85  per  cent  (302  of 
359 )  of  the  targets  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  And  the  total  number  of  fixed  targets 
struck  in  North  Vietnam  stands  now  at  about 
1,900.  As  further  targets  are  authorized  and 
additional  targets  are  found  to  be  of  military 
importance,  this  number  will  increase.  But 
the  decisions  to  authorize  new  targets  cannot 
be  expected  to  gain  different  objectives  than 
those  toward  which  our  air  campaign  has 
always  been  directed. 

m.    THE    PROPOSALS    OF    THE    CRITICS 

Those  who  criticize  our  present  bombing 
policy  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  they 
believe  that  air  attack  against  the  North  can 
be  utilized  to  achieve  quite  different  ob- 
jectives. These  critics  appear  to  argue  that 
our  air  power  can  win  the  war  In  the  South 
either  by  breaking  the  will  of  the  North  or  by 
cutting  off  the  war-supporting  supplies 
needed  in  the  South.  In  essence,  this  ap- 
proach would  seek  to  use  the  air  attack 
against  the  North  not  as  a  supplement  to, 
but  as  a  substitute  for,  the  arduous  ground 
war  that  we  and  our  allies  are  waging  in  the 
South. 

It  would  obviously  be  possible  for  us  to 
change  our  present  selective  bombing  cam- 
paign. We  could  abandon  the  target-by- 
target  analysis  which  balances  the  military 
importance  of  the  target  against  its  probable 
cost  in  American  lives  and  the  risk  it  pre- 
sents of  expanding  the  conflict  to  involve 
new  combatants.  Instead,  our  air  and  naval 
forces  might  be  employed  against  North  Viet- 
nam in  an  all-out  attempt  to  break  their  will 
and  thus  compel  them  to  cease  their  support 
of  military  efforts  against  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

A  somewhat  less  drastic  revision  of  our  air 
campaign  might  be  undertaken  in  an  effort 
to  restrict  the  Impwrt  of  war-supporting  ma- 
terials so  substantially   as   to   prevent   the 


North  Vietnamese  leaders  from  supporting 
their  present  level  of  military  effort  In  South 
Vietnam.  Any  such  effort  would  obviously  re- 
quire action  to  close  the  three  significant 
North  Vietnamese  ports  of  Campha,  Hongai 
and.  most  important,  Haiphong. 

In  order  to  reach  a  reasoned  conclusion  on 
the  key  question  of  whether  to  abandon  our 
present  limited  bombing  objectives  and  adopt 
a  policy  intended  to  achieve  either  of  these 
new  objectives,  the  chances  of  success  must 
be  weighed  against  the  inevitably  higher  risks 
sucli  as  revision  would  entail.  To  bring  this 
question  Into  perspective  for  the  committee 
I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  the  likelihood 
that  either  of  these  objectives  could  be  real- 
ized througli  a  reorientation  of  our  air  attack 
against  N.V.N. 

Breaking  the  will  of  the  North 

As  to  breaking  their  will,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  in  any  of  the  many  intelligence  re- 
ports that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a 
less  selective  bombing  campaign  would 
cliange  the  resolve  of  N.V.N. 's  leaders  or 
deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  people.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
the  economy  of  N.V.N,  is  agrarian  and  sim- 
ple. Its  people  are  accustomed  to  few  of  the 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences  that  most 
of  us  in  the  Western  world  take  for  granted. 

They  are  not  dependent  on  the  continued 
functioning  of  great  cities  for  their  welfare. 
They  can  be  led  at  something  approaching 
the  standard  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
without  reliance  on  truck  or  rail  transporta- 
tion or  on  food  processing  facilities.  Our  air 
attack  has  rendered  inoperative  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  country's  central  electric  gen- 
erating capacity,  but  it  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Pepco  plant  in  Alexandria.  Virginia, 
generates  five  times  the  power  produced  by 
ail  of  N.V.N. 's  power  plants  before  the  bomb- 
ing. 

It  appears  that  sufficient  electricity  for 
war-related  activities  and  for  essential  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  by  the  some  2000  diesel- 
driven  generating  sets  which  are  In  opera- 
tion. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the  people 
of  N.V.N,  are  accustomed  to  discipline  and 
are  no  strangers  to  deprivation  and  to  death. 
Available  information  indicates  that,  despite 
some  war  weariness,  they  remain  willing  to 
endure  hardship  and  they  continue  to  re- 
spond to  the  direction  of  the  Hanoi  regime. 
There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  any  level 
of  conventional  air  or  naval  action,  short  of 
sustained  and  systematic  bombing  of  the 
population  centers,  will  deprive  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  their  willingness  to  continue 
to  support  their  Government's  efforts  to 
upset  and  take  over  the  Government  of  S.V.N. 

There  is  also  nothing  in  the  past  reaction 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  that  would 
provide  any  confidence  that  they  can  be 
bombed  to  the  negotiating  table.  Their  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  and  even  the  lives  of 
the  people  they  control  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  high  to  lead  them  to  bargain  for 
settlement  in  order  to  stop  a  heightened  level 
of  attack. 

The  course  of  conflict  on  the  ground  in  the 
South,  rather  than  the  scale  of  air  attack  in 
the  North,  appears  to  be  the  determining 
factor  in  N.V.N. 's  willingness  to  continue. 

Accordingly,  as  General  Wheeler  has  point- 
ed out.  the  air  campaign  In  the  North  and 
our  military  efforts  in  the  South  are  not 
separate  wars  and  certainly  they  should  not 
be  regarded  as  alternatives. 
An  expanded  campaign  against  the  supply 
routes  within  North  Vietnam 

it  could  be  argued  that  greatly  expanded 
and  virtually  unrestricted  bombing  effort 
might  substantially  reduce  the  movement 
of  forces  and  suppUes  through  North  Viet- 
nam into  S.V.N,  even  though  N.V.N,  resolve 
remains  unshaken.  Recent  prisoners  Interro- 
gations suggest  that  10-20  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sonnel dispatched  to  the  South  by  the  rulers 
of  N.V.N,  never  reach  the  battle  area — about 
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2  per  cent  are  caaualtlee  caused  by  air  at- 
tacks. A  much  blgber  percentage  of  the  sup- 
plies sent  Soutb  to  support  the  DJl.V.  fight- 
ing forces  are  destroyed  In  transit  by  our 
armed  reconnaissance  and  heavy  bombing 
attacks. 

Conceivably  an  all-out  air  and  naval  bom- 
bardment might  somewhat  further  Increase 
the  forces  and  supplies  destroyed.  But  the 
capacity  of  the  lines  of  communication  and 
of  the  outside  sources  of  supply  so  far  ex- 
ceed the  minimal  fiow  necessary  to  support 
the  present  level  of  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary effort  In  S.V.N,  that  the  enemy  opera- 
tions In  the  South  cannot,  on  the  basis  of 
any  reports  I  have  seen,  be  stopped  by  air 
bombardment — short,  that  is.  of  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  peo- 
ple. As  General  Wheeler  has  observed,  no  one 
baa  proposed  such  Indiscriminate  bombing 
of  populated  areas. 

The  closing  o/  aea  and  land  importation 

routes 
This  leaves,  then,  as  a  possible  new  objec- 
tive of  our  air  campaign,  the  closing  of  the 
sea  and  land  Importation  routes  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  entry  Into  N.V.N,  of  the 
supplies  needed  to  support  the  combat  in 
the  South.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
bombing  the  ports  and  mining  the  harbors, 
particularly  at  Haiphong,  would  Interfere  se- 
riously with  N.V.N.'s  Imports  of  war  support- 
ing materials. 

But  far  less  than  the  present  volume  of 
imports  would  provide  the  essentials  for 
continued  North  Vietnamese  military  opera- 
tions against  S.V.N.  As  I  have  mentioned.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  total  tonnage  required 
is  leas  than  100  tons  per  day  of  nonfood  sup- 
plies. This  U  dwarfed  by  North  Vietnam's 
actual  Imports  of  about  5.800  tons  per  day. 
And  Its  Import  capacity  Is  much  greater. 
The  ports  together  with  the  roads  and  rail- 
roads from  China  have  an  estimated  capacity 
cf  about  14.000  tons  a  day. 

The  great  bulk  of  North  Vietnamese  im- 
ports now  enters  through  Haiphong — per- 
haps as  much  as  4,700  out  of  the  5,800  tons 
per  day.  This  includes  most  of  the  war-sup- 
porting material,  such  as  trucks,  generators 
and  consftruction  equipment  but  this  cate- 
gory of  supply  represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  total  sea  Imports.  And  little  If  any 
of  the  Imported  military  equipment  (which 
Is  estimated  by  intelligence  sources  to  total 
650  tons  per  day)  comes  by  sea.  Moreover, 
this  present  heavy  reliance  on  Haiphong  re- 
flects convenience  rather  than  necessity. 

Haiphong  represents  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  means  of  Import.  If  it  and  the  other 
ports  were  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  unreal- 
istic assumption  that  closing  the  porta  would 
eliminate  all  seaborne  Imports,  North  Vlet- 
njun  would  still  be  able  to  Import  over  8.400 
toiks  a  day  by  rail,  road  and  waterway.  And 
even  If,  through  air  strikes.  Its  road,  rail 
and  Red  River  waterway  capacity  could  all 
be  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  North  Vietnam 
could  malntatin  roughly  70  per  cent  of  its 
current  Imports.  Since  the  dally  importation 
of  military  and  war-supporting  material 
totals  far  lees  than  this,  It  seems  obvious 
that  cutting  off  seaborne  imports  would  not 
prevent  Nrarth  Vietnam  from  continuing  its 
present  level  of  military  operations  in  the 
South. 

Elimination  of  Haiphong  and  the  two 
other  ports  as  a  source  of  supply  would 
not,  in  fact,  eliminate  seaborne  imports. 
Our  POL  (petroleum,  oil,  lubricants)  experi- 
ence l8  Illuminating.  Our  air  strikes  on  petro- 
leum faculties  did  destroy  the  In-ahore  POL 
off-loading  facilities  in  Haiphong.  However, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  demonstrated  a 
capability  to  adjust  their  methods,  and  they 
now  off-load  POL  drums  into  lighters  and 
barges  and  bring  the  drums  aahore  at  night. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  POL  shortage  and 
stocks  on  hand  equal  an  estimated  120  days' 
constimption. 

The  North  Vietnam  seacoaat  runs  for  400 


miles.  Many  locations  are  suitable  for  over- 
the-beach  operations.  The  mining  of  Hai- 
phong or  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Haiphong  port  facilities  would  not  prevent 
off-shore  unloading  of  foreign  shipping.  Ef- 
fective interdiction  of  this  lighterage,  even 
if  the  inevitable  damage  to  foreign  shipping 
were  to  be  accepted,  would  only  lead  to  total 
reliance  on  land  Importation  through  Com- 
munist China.  The  common  border  between 
the  two  countries  Is  about  500  air  miles  long. 

Accordingly,  bombing  the  ports  and  mining 
the  harbors  would  not  be  an  effective  means 
of  stopping  the  Infiltration  of  supplies  Into 
S.VJ^. 

A  selective,  carefully  targeted  bombing 
campaign,  such  as  we  are  presently  conduct- 
ing, can  be  directed  toward  reasonable  and 
realizable  goals.  This  discriminating  use  of 
air  power  can  and  does  render  the  Infiltration 
of  men  and  supplies  more  difficult  and  more 
costly.  At  the  same  time.  It  demonstrates  to 
both  South  and  North  Vietnam  our  resolve  to 
see  that  aggression  does  not  succeed. 

A  less  discriminating  bombing  campaign 
against  N.V.N.  would,  In  my  opinion,  do  no 
more.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  It 
would  break  the  wUl  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  or  sway  the  purpose  of  their  leaders. 
If  it  does  not  lead  to  such  a  change  of  mind, 
bombing  of  the  North  at  any  level  of  intensity 
would  not  meet  our  objective.  We  would 
still  have  to  prove  by  ground  operations  In 
the  South  that  Hanoi's  aggression  could  not 
succeed.  Nor  would  a  decision  to  close 
Haiphong.  Hongal  and  Campha.  by  whatever 
means,  prevent  the  movement  In  and  through 
N.VJf.  of  the  essentials  to  continue  their 
present   level   of  military   activity  In  S.V.N. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  our  re- 
sort to  a  less  selective  campaign  of  air  attack 
against  the  North  would  involve  risks  which 
at  present  I  regard  as  too  high  to  accept  for 
this  dubious  prospect  of  successful  results. 

rv.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  my 
view  that  the  present  objectives  of  our  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  were  soundly  conceived  and 
are  being  effectively  pursued.  They  are  con- 
sistent with  our  over-all  purposes  in  Vietnam 
and  with  our  efforts  to  confine  the  conflict. 
We  are  constantly  exploring  ways  of  improv- 
ing our  efforts  to  Insulate  South  Vietnam 
from  outside  attack  and  support.  Further  re- 
finements In  our  air  campaign  may  help. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  final  de- 
cision In  this  conflict  will  not  come  until  we 
and  our  allies  prove  to  North  Vietnam  she 
cannot  win  In  the  South.  The  tragic  and  long- 
drawn-out  character  of  that  conflict  in  the 
South  makes  very  tempting  the  prospect  of 
replacing  it  with  some  new  kind  of  air  cam- 
paign against  the  North.  But  however 
tempting,  such  an  alternative  seems  to  me 
completely  illusory.  To  pursue  this  objective 
would  not  only  be  futile  but  would  Involve 
risks  to  our  personnel  and  to  our  nation 
that  I  am  unable  to  recommend. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  31,  1967] 
Bombing  Won't  Win  the  Wak 

The  argument  over  whether  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  bombed  Into  submission  con- 
tinues to  rage. 

Proponents  of  victory  through  air  power 
dally  voice  their  conviction  that  the  United 
States  pcesesses  sufficient  air  strength  to  de- 
stroy Hanoi's  w&r-maklng  capacity  and  thus 
end  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
south.  Once  that  Is  accomplished,  the  sup- 
position runs,  the  Communists  will  be  un- 
able to  continue  the  struggle. 

North  Vietnam  can  be  knocked  out  of  the 
war,  bombing  advocates  say,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  major  installations  which  thus  far 
have  not  come  under  attack.  In  particular, 
they  contend  the  port  of  Haiphong  should 
be  closed  down  by  bombing  or  mining,  since 
the  bulk  of  North  Vietnam's  Imports  enter 
the  coimtry  through  this  point. 

Other   facilities   such   as   factories,    ports. 


airfields  and  storage  areas  thus  far  spared 
should  also  be  made  open  to  attack. 

The  Administration's  answer  to  these  con- 
tentions was  presented  last  week  by  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara,  In  a  statement  as  de- 
tailed as  it  was  persuasive. 

The  secretary  first  reminded  his  critics 
that  all-out  bombing  of  North  Korea  from 
1950-53  failed  to  prevent  adequate  supplies 
from  reaching  the  Communist  troops.  North 
Vietnam  presents  an  even  more  difficult  prob- 
lem because  of  its  geography. 

Bombing.  McNamara  said,  has  been  par- 
tially effective  in  reducing  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  north  and  in  hurting 
Hanoi's  economy.  But  North  Vietnam  Is  not 
an  Industrialized  country,  and  its  people  are 
used  to  hardship.  Although  war  weariness 
may  be  growing,  he  said,  "there  is  no  basis 
to  believe  that  any  bombing  campaign,  short 
of  one  which  had  population  as  Its  target, 
would  by  Itself  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime 
into  submission." 

What  of  Haiphong?  While  It  Is  the  entry 
point  for  as  much  as  4.700  of  the  5.800  tons 
of  North  Vietnam's  dally  Imports,  destroying 
the  port  would  not  put  the  Communists  out 
of  business  in  the  war. 

Little  war  materiel  actually  used  in  the 
south  (about  100  tons  a  day,  which  can  be 
carried  In  a  few  trucks)  enters  North  Viet- 
nam by  sea.  Most  comes  overland  from  China, 
across  a  500-mile  border  where  interdiction 
Is  dlflBcuIt.  In  addition,  off-shore  and  over- 
the-beach  unloading  from  foreign  shipping 
along  North  Vietnam's  400  miles  of  coast- 
line could  replace  Haiphong  if  necessary. 

In  sum,  bombing  the  north  remains  only 
supplemental  to  the  total  war  effort.  This 
Is  a  fact  many  find  hard  to  accept,  given  the 
Immense  difficulties  In  the  south.  But  the 
truth  must  stUl  be  faced  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  out. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  In  the  sotrth 
has  been  illustrated  again  In  the  Viet  Cong 
terrorist  raMs  of  recent  days,  which  are 
aimed  at  disrupting  the  Sept.  3  elections. 
The  success  of  these  attacks  points  up  again 
the  freedom  of  movement  the  Viet  Cong 
enjoy. 

The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  that  is  by 
rooting  out  the  Communist  organizational 
base  In  the  villages,  something  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  on-the-ground  efforts 
in  the  soutb,  not  by  bombing  the  north. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  majority  leader  In  his 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  civilian  di- 
rection of  the  great  strategy  of  this  war 
and  of  the  conduct  of  all  great  govern- 
mental activities. 

I  welcome  his  statement  in  regard  to 
Secretary  McNamara's  position. 

I  was  troubled  by  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
in  an  Evans-Novak  column  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  that  the  Secretary  was  not  ex- 
pressing the  President's  view  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  bombing  and  that  the 
President  had  recently  been  veering  to- 
ward the  generals'  position. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  have  the  ma- 
jority leader's  comment  on  that,  because 
he  was  quite  specific  about  the  Secretary 
speaking  for  the  President.  To  me,  It 
is  very  important. 

I  would  like.  If  It  la  possible,  for  the 
majority  leader  to  give  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  to  the  Senate  and 
to  tlie  coimtry  some  statement  based 
upon  an  authoritative  knowledge  of  this 
question  concerning  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efenae  actually  represents  the 
President's  views. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
I  did  not  show  my  remarks — which  were 
dictated  and  transcribed  this  morning — 
to  the  President  or  to  anyone  in  the  ad- 
ministration. But  I  think  I  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does  speak  for  the  President  and 
does  speak  with  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  newspaper 
reports  and  columns,  and  what  not, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  and  wide  divergence  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other 
high  military  figures  in  active  service, 
have  been  stretched  considerably  fur- 
ther than  the  actual  truth. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  while  there 
are  differences,  naturally,  those  differ- 
ences are  small  and  minor  and  are  not  of 
great  significance. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  leaves  the 
floor,  I  should  like  to  compliment  him 
for  his  statement  made  this  morning  on 
Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  Senators.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  For  him  to  endorse  as 
strongly  as  he  has  the  idea  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  must  help  themselves 
in  order  for  us  to  continue  our  major 
participation  in  Vietnam  is  extremely 
important  and  refreshing. 

I  welcome  anything  that  anybody  can 
do — especially  one  in  such  high  office 
and  of  such  personal  distinction  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — to  impress 
upon  the  military  regime  in  Saigon  and 
the  people  in  Vietnam — at  least  those 
who  are  paying  any  attention  to  what 
voting  means — how  crucial  the  upcom- 
ing vote  is.  At  long  last,  we  are  going  to 
accept  no  compromise  with  the  idea  of 
self-help  as  the  basis  for  mutual  co- 
operation. This  is  especially  important 
when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the 
casualties  that  we  are  suffering  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
we  are  expending  there. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  again  on 
the  statesmanlike  and  very  fine  injunc- 
tion which  he  delivered  today. 

I  hope  very  much  that  he  will — and  I 
know  that  he  will  do  so — continue  to  re- 
main in  the  ranks  of  those  who  will  not 
let  go  of  this  proposition  after  the  elec- 
tion. The  Senator  has  made  his  position 
crystal  clear. 

I  join  him  in  his  approval  of  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  most  generous  and  per- 
ceptive comment.  It  is  a  very  deep  gratifi- 
cation to  have  such  a  comment  come 
from  so  distinguished  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  we  ponder  the 
matter  of  the  significance  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  our  efforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  clearer,  It  seems 
to  me,  this  matter  becomes. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  at  least 
one  of  our  very  deepest  objectives,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  underprivileged 
and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  have 
some  other  course  than  to  follow  Com- 
mimist  lines  of  development  in  South 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

For  only  if  we  insist  that  our  support 
be  given  to  regimes  which  not  only  are 
resisting  communism  but  which  also  are 
for  progress  and  development  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  in  their  misery  and  stagnation  and 
backwardness,  is  there  any  possibility  for 
us  to  make  the  victory  against  commu- 
nism come  true.  The  people  of  this  earth 
are  going  to  insist  on  progress.  If  there 
is  no  alternative  to  Communist  direc- 
tion of  progress,  then  they  will  go  Com- 
munist, no  matter  how  much  American 
effort  is  put  into  any  partiowlar  situa- 
tion. 

So  it  is  essential  in  all  these  cases  not 
only  that  we  resist  aggression  and  sub- 
version but  also  that,  with  equal  force, 
we  insist  that  the  forces  resisting  those 
things,  in  wliich  we  are  assisting,  be 
forces  in  the  direction  of  true  progress 
for  the  people  of  the  areas  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Self-determination  also 
enables  people  to  choose  a  Communist 
form  of  government,  if  that  is  what  they 
think  is  best  for  them.  They  can  use 
that  freedom  of  choice  to  enslave  them- 
selves, if  they  choose.  I  do  not  think  the 
Vietnamese  people  will  choose  commu- 
nism but  they  must  make  their  choice, 
and  show  their  determination  to  make  it 
work.  Tliat  is  why  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  and  what  others,  and  I  have  said, 
is  so  critical. 

May  I  point  out,  finally,  that  few  acts 
in  history  have  elated  mankind  at  a  time 
of  grave  discouragement  as  did  the  vic- 
tory of  Israel  in  the  war  with  the  Arab 
States,  which  demonstrated — as  almost  a 
criterion  for  all  small  nations — what  it 
means  when  a  nation  really  believes  that 
what  it  is  doing  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth 
dying  for.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this 
could  not  be  done  In  Vietnam,  if  the 
people  were  given  the  same  objective.  I 
cannot  see  Messrs.  Ky  and  Thieu  lead- 
ing the  nation  along  that  line,  unless 
there  is  some  very  radical  change  in  their 
outlook  and  in  what  they  plan.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  is  so,  if  they  become  the 
winners  in  the  election. 

It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
welcome  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  upon  speaking  when  he 
has  and  as  forcefully  as  he  has. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  31  entitled  "The  Most 
Powerful  Bomb." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Most  Powerfui.  Bomb 
The  attempt  to  achieve  a  military  victory 
in  what  Is  essentially  a  political  conflict 
underlies  the  deepening  difficulty  in  which 
the  United  States  now  finds  Itself  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  Increasingly  evident,  even  before 
Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  last  week, 
that  further  expansion  of  bombing  In  the 
North  would  not  break  Hanoi's  will  or  reduce 


infiltration  to  the  South.  Nor  will  increases  in 
American  ground  fcMrcea  ahatter  the  stale- 
mate eouth  of  the  seventeenth  parallel,  much 
less  Inject  either  development  or  revolu- 
tionary ferver  Into  the  so-called  "Revolu- 
tionary Development"  program,  as  the  fifth 
pacification  plan  in  a  decade  is  called. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  name  of 
the  program.  What  is  wrong  Is  the  lack  of 
content  to  bear  out  the  name.  The  pacifica- 
tion package  consists  of  a  few  pigs,  some  first- 
aid  treatment,  perhaps  a  one-room  school- 
house,  a  lot  of  propaganda,  some  protection 
from  Vletcong  attack — but  not  enough  for 
long  enough — and  a  great  deal  of  C.I.A.- 
financed  effort  to  get  a  lead  on  the  Vietcong's 
local  political  cadre. 

Saigon's  failure  is  precisely  that  It  has  not 
given  the  country  anything  to  fight  for, 
apart  from  the  negative  slogan  of  anti-Com- 
munism. The  thorough  overhaul  of  South 
Vietnamese  society  that  is  urgently  required 
is  nowhere  in  sight,  despite  the  lip  service 
Premier  Ky  and  General  Thieu  have  long  paid 
to  reform. 

The  Indifference  or  hostility  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  Saigon  Government,  the  graft  and 
corruption  that  permeates  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary bureaucracies,  the  war  profiteering  and 
import  kickbacks  of  the  ruling  mlddle-clase, 
the  absence  of  a  real  wlU  to  fight  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and,  especially,  in  its  officer 
corps,  drawn  from  the  same  middle-class, 
land-owning  611te — all  testify  to  the  lack  of  a 
political  concept  that  can  stir  enthusiasm, 
loyalty  and  a  sense  of  commitment. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  war  weariness. 
The  Communists  should  be  Just  as  weary.  But 
they  endure  indescribable  hardships  and  fight 
on  with  extraordinary  tenacity  against  su- 
perior forces  and  weapons.  Misled  though 
they  are,  they  are  Imbued  with  a  sense  of 
high  adventure  and  they  are  fighting  for  an 
idea. 

The  total  absence  of  a  competing  idea  on 
the  Government  side  was  noted  this  week  by 
Representative  Ogden  Reld  of  New  York  after 
transmitting  a  Congressional  subcommittee 
report  to  Secretary  Rusk  on  kickbacks  and 
other  ugly  abuses  in  the  Vietnam  aid  pro- 
gram. The  letter,  sent  by  Mr.  Reld  and  Rep- 
resentative Moss  of  California,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  called  for  a  "reassessment 
of  the  United  States  position"  unless  the 
Saigon  Government  makes  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  social  and  economic  reform. 

Apart  from  a  small  amount  of  land  dis- 
tributed early  In  the  Diem  regime  a  decade 
ago.  there  has  been  virtually  no  land  reform 
In  South  Vietnam.  If,  Instead  of  a  limit  of 
250  acres  on  landholdlng  (often  evaded  by 
several  parcels  In  one  family) ,  landlords  were 
limited  to  ten  acres — as  In  the  American  land 
refrom  carried  out  in  Japan  In  1948 — enough 
land  could  be  distributed  to  make  a  dent  In 
peasant  apathy.  A  halt  in  rent  and  tax  col- 
lections in  Government-controlled  zones 
might  make  peasants  welcome  Government 
troops  Instead  of  resent  them.  Now  the  land- 
lords arrive  behind  them  to  collect  back  rent 
in  violation  of  a  Saigon  administrative  rul- 
ing. 

Fundamental  social  reform  that  began  to 
move  the  peasantry  in  numbers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment side  would  discourage  Communist 
hopes  of  victory  as  no  military  casualties 
could.  Joined  with  a  generous  offer  of  am- 
nesty and  fair  representation  for  all  political 
elements  in  the  future  life  of  South  Vietnam, 
such  reform  could  start  all  of  Vietnam  on 
the  road  to  peace. 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Airport  Development 
Act  of  1967." 

This  morning  I  had  the  privilege  of 
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testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY],  one  of  the  most  distingiiished 
leaders,  if  not  the  most  distinguished 
leader.  In  this  field  in  Congress,  which 
is  dealing  with  the  question  of  what  to 
do  about  the  crisis  facing  our  major  air- 
ports. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  an  effort  to  meet  the  issue  by  enabling, 
in  an  intelligent  way,  the  user — com- 
mercial as  well  as  general  aviation — to 
pay  the  tab,  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the 
way  of  financing  airway  costs — radar, 
control  towers — through  the  existing 
tax  on  passenger  fares,  but  giving  new 
fimds  and  new  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  will  enable  us  adequately  to 
deal  with  the  grave  national  problem 
which  faces  us;  that  is,  the  overloading 
of  the  airports  and  the  tremendous  de- 
lays and  dangers  to  safety  which  are 
there  involved. 

We  are  all  quite  aware  of  the  general 
problems  facing  aviation  today — incred- 
ible congestion  at  the  major  hub  air- 
ports, need  for  improved  safety  equip- 
ment, inadequacy  of  terminals,  park- 
ing, and  ground  transportation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  aware  of  the  dimen- 
sion of  these  problems.  The  FAA  es- 
timates it  will  need  $3  billion  by  1972 
and  $6  billion  by  1975  for  airport  devel- 
opment, and  Secretary  Boyd  on  Monday 
told  of  1  million  air  carrier  passengers 
a  day  within  10  years.  Yet,  despite  this 
knowledge,  and  the  realization  that  it 
takes  some  7  years  to  complete  a  new 
Jetport,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  very 
slow  in  putting  forward  an  imaginative 
program  for  national  airport  develop- 
ment. 

When  10  million  people  enplane  an- 
nually at  O'Hare  in  Chicago,  12  million 
at  three  New  York  airports,  and  over 
1  million  annually  in  19  other  cities  such 
as  Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  Los 
Angeles,  we  are  certainly  dealing  with  a 
national  problem.  By  calling  this  a  na- 
tional problem,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  It  is  exclusively  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Giovemment.  Any 
solution  must  Involve  not  only  Federal 
and  local  governments  but  the  entire 
range  of  airway  and  airport  users. 

I  think  we  have  detected  a  certain 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion in  coming  up  with  any  recommenda- 
tions. I  was  very  hopeful  when  the  Presi- 
dent set  up  a  task  force  last  December 
to  study  airport  development.  A  report 
was  supposedly  sent  to  President  John- 
son on  May  1  by  the  task  force,  but  to 
this  date  it  has  never  been  made  public. 
According  to  knowledgeable  sources,  the 
varying  interest  groups — commercial, 
general  aviation,  airport  operators,  and 
so  forth,  disagreed  on  its  recommenda- 
tions. I  think  the  public  deserved  to  know 
the  results  of  that  study — even  if  there 
was  disagreement.  If  the  Congress  had 
conducted  this  study,  at  least  the  public 
would  have  been  assured  of  knowing  the 
results. 

During  these  hearings  we  have  seen 
further  examples  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  really  come  to  grips 
with  this  dilemma.  The  Secretary  talked 


of  financing  as  a  central  problem — and  I 
certainly  agree.  Yet,  although  he  sug- 
gested a  $1  "head"  tax  to  make  extra 
funds  available,  he  would  not  commit 
himself  to  any  one  approach  when  actu- 
ally pinned  down.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
took  the  big  step  forward  and  united 
behind  a  single  plan  to  raise  funds  for 
airport  development.  I  propose  such  a 
plan  today  while  being  aware  that  the 
various  aviation  groups  will  criticize  it. 
The  sooner  we  realize  that  no  plan  for 
airport  development  will  satisfy  all  the 
interests  concerned — or  answer  all  the 
problems — the  sooner  we  can  get  on  with 
doing  the  job  as  best  we  can. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduce  today 
legislation  to  first,  establish  an  airport 
development  trust  fund  to  channel 
moneys  into  the  more  eflScient  develop- 
ment of  jetports.  Today  157  airports 
handle  jets;  by  1970  an  additional  346 
airports  will  gain  the  jetport  status.  The 
trust  fund  would  be  used  first,  to  pay  the 
difference  between  2  percent  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  on  locally  issued 
bonds — so-called  interest  differential 
payments;  and  second,  to  pay  for  the 
entire  Federal  aid  to  airports  program  in 
the  annual  amount  of  $150  million; 
doubling  the  present  authorizations  of 
$75  million.  Under  the  Interest  differen- 
tial pa3mient  plan,  $20  million  of  Federal 
grants  out  of  the  trust  fund  support  $1 
billion  of  local  airport  improvement 
bonds.  Many  others  have  talked  of  Fed- 
eral guarantees  of  local  tax-exempt 
bonds,  but  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Treasury  has  consistently  opposed  this 
approach. 

The  moneys  for  the  trust  fund  will  be 
raised  by  new  user  taxes.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  airways  must  make  a  far 
greater  effort  to  pay  their  own  way.  The 
general  taxpayer  has  too  long  borne  a 
burden  Incommensurate  with  his  bene- 
fits. The  people  who  want  to  fly  must 
know  they  will  have  to  pay.  But  they 
must  know  also  that  the  user  taxes  are 
being  put  back  into  building  more  air- 
ports and  making  airports  more  efficient 
and  safer.  The  trust  fund  would  be  made 
up:  first,  of  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  all  com- 
mercial airline  aviation  fuel — including 
jet  fuel — which  would  raise  some  $100 
million:  second,  an  increase  in  the  pas- 
senger tax  from  5  percent  to  7  percent 
which  will  raise  some  $75  million.  The  2- 
percent  increase  will  go  into  the  trust 
fund,  but  the  5  percent  will  continue  to 
go  into  general  revenues  to  pay  FAA  air- 
way costs. 

These  in  themselves  are  not  new  ideas. 
As  far  back  as  1946,  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  suggested  increased 
user  taxes  and  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  have  sought 
larger  user  taxes  since  1959. 

What  I  believe  to  be  most  significant 
about  my  plan  is  that  it  is  based  on  the 
determination  to  use  the  major  jetports 
to  serve  almost  exclusively  the  great  vol- 
umes of  commercial  aviation  traffic  and 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  handling  all 
except  essential  general  aviation.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  inevitable  result  if  we 
are  to  save  our  airports  from  chaos,  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  sky  above. 

I  am  convinced  that  commercial  jet 
traffic  and  general  aviation  do  not  gen- 
erally belong  in  the  same  airports  in 


congested  centers.  In  1966,  two-thirds  of 
airline  terminal  delays  at  airports  with 
FAA  towers  occurred  at  23  hub  airports. 
One-tWrd  of  the  delays  at  these  23  air- 
ports occurred  at  New  York's  three  air- 
ports. Thus,  New  York  alone  accounted 
for  over  20  percent  of  all  air  carrier  de- 
lay. At  the  three  New  York  airports,  gen- 
eral aviation  now  uses  31  percent  of  the 
airport  capacity  and  an  unbelievable  46 
percent  of  peak-hour  capacity.  As  we 
channel  our  efforts  toward  exclusive  use 
of  jetports  for  commercial  aviation,  we 
will  cut  operating  time — delays  cost  air- 
lines $28  million  a  year— and  in  turn  this 
added  efficiency  should  be  able  to  reduce 
fares  and  improve  safety. 

As  far  as  general  aviation  is  concerned, 
I  believe  we  must  adopt  a  "satellite"  air- 
port system  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
for  this  purpose.  The  average  cost  of 
general  aviation  airports  is  $25  million, 
as  compared  with  some  $750  million  to 
$1  billion  for  a  fourth  New  York  jet- 
port. But  I  feel  that  such  airports  are 
necessary  and  that  general  aviation  must 
be  called  upon  to  pay  a  far  greater  share 
of  airway  and  airport  development  costs. 
I  recommend  a  5 -cent  tax  on  all  fuels 
used  by  general  aviation  which  wUl  raise 
approximately  $22.5  million — still  less 
than  15  percent  of  its  share  of  estimated 
FAA  airways  costs.  The  receipts  from 
this  tax  would  be  placed  in  the  trust 
fund  as  well. 

FAA  Administrator  Greneral  McKee,  in 
testifying  on  Monday,  said  with  regard  to 
general  aviation : 

We  are  convinced  that  this  body  of  avia- 
tion will  voluntarily  separate  Itself,  to  a 
satisfactory  degree,  from  high  density  air- 
ports used  by  air  carriers,  If  convenient  and 
appropriate  airports  are  put  at  their  disposal. 

I  do  not  have  the  faith  in  voluntary 
separation  that  the  Administrator  has. 

Local  airport  authorities,  in  the  inter- 
est of  safety  and  efficiency,  must,  at  the 
very  least,  restrict  general  aviation  take- 
offs  and  landings  during  peak  hours.  As 
satellite  general  aviation  airports  are  de- 
veloped, they  must  gradually  phase  gen- 
eral aviation  from  conventional  airports. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  talking  about  gen- 
eral aviation  directly  connected  with 
commercial  flights,  such  as  helicopters 
and  air  taxis.  This  phasing-out  process 
could  be  greatly  aided  by  requiring  truly 
adequate  landing  fees.  At  Washington 
National  Airport  a  727  pays  $44  while  a 
Cessna  pays  only  50  cents  for  essentially 
the  same  service.  At  La  Guardia,  a  727 
pays  $122  while  a  Cessna  pays  $5. 

Finally,  to  insiire  that  localities  are 
doing  a  coordinated  job  in  cutting  across 
the  scores  of  political  jurisdictions  within 
metropolitan  areas,  I  propose  that  each 
State  establish  an  agency  or  join  a  multi- 
state  agency  responsible  for  the  drafting 
and  implementation  of  a  plan  for  avia- 
tion development  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  These  plans 
would  include  improvement  of  the  con- 
gestion problem  at  hub  airports.  No  Fed- 
eral funds  for  airport  development 
would  be  available  except  imder  an  ap- 
proved plan.  This  "plan  approval"  ap- 
proach is  similar  to  one  used  in  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

The  fragmentation  of  decisionmaking 
for  airport  development  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  current  controversy 
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in  New  York  City  over  a  fourth  jetport. 
The  New  York  Port  Authority,  a  crea- 
tion of  a  bistate  compact,  Is  restricted  in 
its  geographic  physical  boundaries.  In 
any  event,  any  decision  by  the  port  au- 
tliority  would  throw  us  into  the  political 
inflghting  of  the  State  legislatures.  An- 
other concerned  agency,  the  Tri-State 
Transportation  Commission,  is  essen- 
tially a  planiung  body  with  no  actual 
power  to  implement  its  decisions.  There  is 
no  machinery  in  existence  today  through 
which  an  effective  decision  upon  the 
critical  problem  of  metropolitan  airport 
development  can  be  made.  We  need  a 
State  or  multistate  agency  with  the  power 
to  implement  its  decisions  and  my  pro- 
posal would  require  such  a  body. 

Business  as  usual  cannot  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  revolution.  The  revolu- 
tion in  aviation  is  here — the  747's  and 
the  SST's  are  almost  on  the  runways  and 
we  are  still  thinking  as  we  did  back  in 
the  forties  and  fifties.  It  is  a  time  which 
demands  Imaginative  concepts  in  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  on  a  broad  new  scale. 
More  of  the  same  with  larger  inputs  of 
money  will  not  do  the  job.  We  must  as- 
sign some  of  the  technological  genius 
which  conceived  of  and  built  the  747  and 
the  SST,  to  get  an  airlines  passenger 
from  the  center  city  to  the  airport  and 
then  get  him  quickly  to  a  plane  which 
takes  off  in  an  atmosphere  of  safety 
without  long  delays. 

The  job  must  be  begun  now.  The  threat 
of  complete  saturation  is  estimated  for 
John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  by  1969  and 
other  ainwrts  will  soon  follow.  There  is 
an  ever-Increasing  misallocatlon  of  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  aviation.  This  trend 
has  to  be  reversed.  It  is  not  only  time 
for  the  user  to  pay  his  way  but  it  is  time 
we  made  sure  he  is  getting  his  money's 
worth  in  efficiency  and  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  piu-iwse  of  the  meas- 
ure Is  for  self-help  by  those  who  use  the 
airports,  and  at  the  same  time  an  effort 
to  direct  that  self-help  in  the  most  cre- 
ative way  with  the  least  budgetary  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  2379)  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial development  of  public  airports,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Airport  Development  Act  of  1967". 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatl(jn; 

(2)  "alrportiievelopment"  means  any  work 
or  the  acquisition  of  land  or  structures  for 
construction  or  Improvement  of  an  alri>ort  or 
for  the  construction  or  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities tot  use  in  relation  to  an  airport; 

(3)  "public    airport"    means   any   airport 


which  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, under  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landing  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned; 

(4)  "public  agency"  means  a  State  or  an 
agency  thereof,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization;  and 

(5)  "State"  includes  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     DEBT     SERVICK     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  one  or  more  contracts  with  any 
public  agency  for  the  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  reasonable  debt  service  costs  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum  per  annum  incurred  by  such 
agency  in  borrowing  amounts  for  any  proj- 
ect for  public  airport  development  which  ( 1 ) 
is  approved  by  the  State  agency  or  official 
designated  pursuant  to  section  4  if  it  has 
been  so  designated;  (2)  is  in  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  for  airport  development; 
and  (3)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
In  accordance  with  the  national  airport  plan 
formulated  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act. 

(b)  In  entering  into  such  contracts  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  adequate  atten- 
tion hs«  been  given  to  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities,  the  im- 
provement of  transportation  to  and  from 
airports,  and  improvement  of  parking  facili- 
ties at  airports. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  made  from  the  Airport  Development 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section  5. 

DESIGNATION  OF  STATE  AGENCY  FOR  AIRPORT 
PLANNING  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT  ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  Federal  Airport  Act  each  State  shall 
designate  a  State  agency  or  official  for  pub- 
lic airport  planning. 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1969,  no  grant  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  any  project  in  any 
State  in  which  an  agency  or  official  of  such 
State  has  been  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Airport  Development  Act  of  1967 
unless  such  project  is  approved  by  such  agen- 
cy or  official  as  being  in  accordance  with 
State  plans  for  airport  development." 

INCREASE   IN   AUTHORIZATION    FOR   FEDERAL    AIR- 
PORT ACT 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjrlng  out  this 
Act  in  the  several  States,  in  addition  to  oth- 
er amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appro- 
priations amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$399,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  over  a  period 
of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  $133,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968,  June  30, 

1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  BO  available  until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  in  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  $6,000,000  are  here- 
by authorized  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph,  $3,000,000  shall  become  available 
for  obligation,  by  the  execution  of  grant 
agreements  pursuant  to  section  12,  beginning 
July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,   1968.  June  30,   1969.  and  June  30, 

1970,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  available 


until  expended.  Of  each  such  amount.  40 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  Hawaii, 
40  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  20  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  developing.  In  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  survlng  other  segments  of 
aviation,  in  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  ap- 
propriations amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$42,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph,  $14,CK)0,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years,  ending  June  30.  1968.  June  30. 
1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended. 

"(10)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1968.  amounts  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure without  further  appropriation 
from  the  Airport  Development  Trust  Fund." 

AIRPORT    DEVELOPMEirr   TRUST    FUKD 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Airport  Develop- 
ment Trust  Fund"  hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion called  the  "Trust  Fund".  The  Trust 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  are 
appropriated  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Triast  Fund  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated  amounts 
equivalent  to — 

(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  received 
in  the  Treasury  after  December  31,  1957, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4042  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  (3ode  of  1954; 

(2)  2/7  of  the  taxer:  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury after  December  31,  1967,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4261  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954;  and 

(3)  2  cents  a  gallon  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  taxable  under  section  4081  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  Is 
used  after  December  31,  1967  as  fuel  in  an 
airplane. 

The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  transferred  at  least 
monthly  from  the  g;eneral  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  amounts  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  the  provisions  of  such  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
(after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March  of  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is 
made.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  Is  not,  in  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such 
purpose  such  obligations  may  be  acquired 
(A)  on  original  issue  at  par,  or  (B)  by  pur- 
chase of  outstanding  obligations  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  The  purposes  for  which  obliga- 
tions  of   the   United   States   may  be   issued 
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under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  aa 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  iMuance  at  par  of  special  obligations 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  special 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  rate  of  Interest,  computed  as 
to  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  Issue,  borne  by  all 
marketable  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  Public  Debt:  except  that  where  such 
average  rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
special  obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  next  lower  than 
such  average  rate.  Such  special  obligations 
shall  be  Issued  only  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  purchase  of 
other  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  Issue  or  at  the 
market  price.  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 
Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price. 
and  such  special  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  Interest.  The 
Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held  In 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form 
a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  F*und  shall  be 
available,  without  further  appropriation  for 

(1)  making  expenditures  after  December  31, 
1967,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  after  June  30.  1968. 

XMPosrnoN  or  taxes  on  aviation  rusx 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  E  of  chapter  31  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  nptil&l  fuels)  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  4042  as  4043.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  4041  the  following  new  section: 

"S8C.  4042.  Aviation  Fuel. 
*  "(a)  FuxL  Used  in  Commercial  Aviation. — 
There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any  prod- 
uct taxable  under  section  4081)  — 

"(1)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  les- 
see, or  operator  of  an  airplane  used  in  com- 
mercial aviation,  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such 
airplane:  or 

"(2)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an  air- 
plane used  in  commercial  aviation  unless 
there  was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under 
paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

"(b)   Fuel   Used   in   General   Aviation. — 

"(1)  Liquid  OTHsa  than  gasoline. — There 
Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  5  cents  a  gallon 
upon  any  liquid  (other  than  any  product 
taxable  under  section  4081 )  — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  les- 
see, operator  of  an  airplane  (other  than  an 
airplane  used  in  commercial  aviation ) ,  for 
use  as  a  fuel  In  such  airplane:  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an 
airplane  (other  than  an  airplane  used  in 
commercial  aviation)  unless  there  was  a  tax- 
able sale  of  such  liquid  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(3)  Gasoline. — There  Is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  of  3  cents  a  gallon  upon  any  product 
taxable  under  section  4081 — 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner,  les- 
see, operator  of  an  airplane  (other  than  an 
airplane  used  In  commercial  aviation),  for 
use  aa  a  fuel  in  such  airplane;  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an 
airplane  (other  than  an  airplane  used  in 
commercial  aviation)  unless  there  was  a  tax- 
able sale  of  such  liquid  under  subparagraph 
(A)." 

(b)(1)  Section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on 
special  motor  fuels)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "motor  vehicle,  motorboat,  or  airplane" 
each  place  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "motor  vehicle  or  motor- 
boat". 


(2)  The  heading  of  section  4041  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Imposition 
or  Tax"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diesel 
Fuel;  Special  Motor  Fuels". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
E  of  chapter  31  of  such  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4041.  Diesel  fuel;  special  motor  fuels. 

"Sec.  4042.  Aviation  luel. 

"Sec.  4043.  Cross  reference." 

(c)(l>  Section  6416(a)(2)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "special  motor  fuels)"  the 
following:  "or  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4042(a)(2)    (use  of  aviation  fuel)". 

(2)  Section  6416(b)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (R)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (R)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(S)  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  taxable  under 
section  4042.  sold  for  use  as  fuel  in  an  air- 
plane, if  the  vendee  used  such  liquid  other- 
wise than  as  a  fuel  in  an  airplane." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (o  shall  apply  with  reepect 
to  fuels  sold  or  used  on  or  after  January 
1.  1968. 

INCREASE    IN     TAX    ON    TRANSPORTATION     OP 
PERSONS  BY  AIR 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons  by  air)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"5  fjercent  of  the  amount  so  paid  for  trans- 
portation which  begins  after  November  15, 
1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  so  paid". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "5  percent  of  the 
amount  i^o  paid  in  connection  with  trans- 
portation which  begins  after  November  15, 
1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  percent 
of  the  amount  so  paid". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation which  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968. 

AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  9.  Section  209  (f)  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (relating  to  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"  1 7 1  Transfers  from  trust  fund  for 
GASOLINE  USED  IN  AIRPLANES. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Airport  Envelop- 
ment Trust  Fund  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  Airport  Development  Trust  Fund 
under  section  6  (b)  (3)  of  Airport  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967  with  respect  to  gasoline 
used  as  fuel  in  airplanes." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  in  the  Senate  for 
the  week  of  September  11.  I  will  be 
absent  on  official  business  except  for  1 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE— 
THE  JOHNSON  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  AND  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislative  record  reflects  the  compas- 
sionate concern  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration— and  the  Congress — for  the  basic 
needs  and  the  commitments  of  the 
American  people. 

The  90th  Congress  is  maintaining  the 


momentum  of  previous  Congresses — not 
to  the  same  degree  but  nevertheless 
carrying  forward.  Twenty-five  major 
bills  have  already  been  enacted.  Fifteen 
treaties  and  conventions  have  been  rati- 
fied. Eight  other  bills  have  been  passed 
by  both  Houses.  Twenty  more  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  another  13  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

In  all,  the  90th  Congress  has  already 
passed,  in  one  or  both  Houses,  almost 
100  pieces  of  vital  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  as  we  prepare 
to  receso  for  Labor  Day,  to  take  stock  of 
what  we  have  accomplished.  I,  for  one, 
believe  we  can  say  that  we  have  achieved 
a  very  good  record  to  date. 

VIETNAM    AND    AMERICA'S    SECURITY 

To  advance  American  civilization,  the 
American  Nation  must  be  secure  against 
foreign  attack,  and  determined  in  its 
international  commitments.  To  fulfill 
these  responsibilities,  the  90th  Congress 
has  already  approved  an  extension  of 
the  military  draft  system,  approved  reg- 
ular and  supplemental  Defense  budgets 
so  that  our  military  men  have  all 
materials  necessary  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  voted  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ous GI  bills  of  rights  in  history  for 
Vietnam  veterans  and  others. 

Each  time  the  President  has  called  on 
the  Congress  to  support  our  fighting  men, 
wherever  they  are  stationed,  the  Con- 
gress has  responded  in  approving  those 
programs  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
position  in  the  world. 

THE    FIGHT    AGAINST    CRIME 

To  raise  the  quality  of  American  life, 
society  must  keep  itself  whole,  and  must 
have  the  tools  and  resources  to  turn  back 
the  rising  tide  of  crime  and  violence 
which  threaten  it  with  a  major  social 
breakdown. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  both 
agreed — long  before  the  recent  riots — 
that  local  law  enforcement  across  the 
Nation  must  be  strengthened  with  Fed- 
eral help,  and  that  crime  in  the  streets, 
delinquency,  and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  must  be  halted  at  all  costs. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967,  introduced  by  President 
Johnson,  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1967 
has  been  approved  by  a  House  commit- 
tee. With  the  growing  crime  rate  among 
young  people,  this  measure  becomes  an 
indispensable  tool  for  the  Nation  to  con- 
trol an  extremely  serious  social  problem. 

A  keystone  in  President  Johnson's 
crime  fighting  program  is  the  Firearms 
Control  Act.  Hearings  are  now  in  process 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  called  this  a  priority 
item  in  his  program,  and  the  Congress  is 
giving  it  most  serious  consideration. 

REBUILDING    OUR    CITIES    AND    HELPING    THE 
DEPRIVED 

One  of  the  principal  programs  of  the 
Johnson  administration  has  been  its 
large-scale  effort  to  rebuild  Americas 
cities,  and  help  the  educationally,  eco- 
nomically, and  racially  deprived  emerge 
from  dependence  to  positive  participa- 
tion in  society. 

The  90th  Congress  has  moved  along  a 
broad  front  to  implement  the  President's 
programs. 
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The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1967— with  their 
main  stress  on  aid  for  the  educationally 
deprived — have  passed  the  House  and  are 
now  being  worked  on  in  committee  In 
the  Senate. 

The  Model  Cities  Ac1>-the  measure 
which  provides  the  first  modem  blueprint 
for  the  human  and  physical  trans- 
formation of  our  cities — has  now  been 
appropriated  $537  million  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  are  hope- 
ful and  confident  that  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  will  go  through  the 
full  Senate — and  conference  commit- 
tee— and  to  the  President.  It  is  desper- 
ately needed  today. 

Rent  supplements  has  been  rescued 
from  defeat  by  the  statesmanlike  action 
of  the  same  Senate  committee  which 
voted  it  a  full  $40  million  appropriation. 
Thousands  of  poor  families  have  been 
given  renewed  hope  for  a  decent  home  in 
a  decent  neighborhood. 

The  1967  War  on  Poverty  Amendments 
are  now  moving  through  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  expanded  program  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  millions  of  poor 
Americans  will  be  increased  by  25  per- 
cent and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

AMERICAN    LEADERSHIP    IN    THE    WORLD 
COMMUNITY 

The  mantle  of  world  leadership  which 
the  United  States  assumed  in  this  cen- 
tury brought  with  it  new  responsibilities 
to  Improve  conditions  for  world  peace, 
and  to  help  new  nations  develop  into 
strong  independent  allies. 

In  this  session  alone,  the  Senate  has 
ratified  15  treaties  and  conventions 
which  strengthen  America's  position  in 
the  world  community,  and  create  new 
conditions  to  foster  the  growth  of  peace 
and  international  imderstanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  renowned  was  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  of  the  world.  That  treaty  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
space,  and  provides  for  mutual  coopera- 
tion in  space  exploration. 

A  Consular  Convention  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  was 
also  approved.  This  agreement  is  a  major 
span  in  President  Johnson's  program  of 
bridge-building  between  the  Russian  and 
American  peoples. 

Congress  expressed  its  strong  support 
for  emergency  food  assistance  to  India 
by  approving  U.S.  participation  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  help  India  achieve 
self-sufiBciency  in  food  production. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  per- 
sistently pursued  a  wox'ldwide  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  and  his  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  joint  United 
States-U.S.S.R.  presentation  of  a  draft 
treaty  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference. 

HELPING    THE   OLDER   CITIZEN    AND   THE 
DEPENDENT    PERSON 

President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Con- 
gress made  history  for  the  older  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  the  adoption  of  a  long- 
awaited  medicare  plan.  Millions  of  Amer- 
ica's citizens  have  already  received  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits. 

This  year,  the  President  and  the  90th 


Congress  have  joined  in  yet  another  se- 
ries of  programs  to  give  greater  economic 
security  and  dignity  to  the  older  citizen — 
and  indeed,  to  all  our  citizens  who  are 
dependent  on  society  for  help. 

The  Older  American  Act  of  1967  has 
been  adopted.  It  extends  for  3  years  a 
series  of  Federal  grants  to  help  States 
improve  services  to  the  elderly. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  approved  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  increase  monthly 
benefits  to  all  recipients  and  extend  cov- 
erage of  this  act  to  new  individuals.  It 
also  simplifies  and  makes  more  equitable 
tax  laws  for  the  older  citizens. 

A  Mental  Health  Act  extension  has 
been  signed  by  the  President.  It  extends 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. 

The  food  stamp  program,  so  essential 
for  the  needy  families  in  the  city  and  the 
countryside,  has  been  passed  by  both 
Houses. 

PROTECTING   THE    AMERICAN    CONSUMER 

In  times  past,  the  American  consumer 
was  often  the  loneliest  man  in  town,  as 
far  as  Government  protection  was  con- 
cerned. The  motto  "let  the  buyer  beware" 
was  the  rule  of  the  marketplace. 

But  with  the  increasing  affluence  of 
our  society;  with  the  consumer  shopping 
for  a  new  home  or  a  new  car;  with  the 
level  of  consumer  credit  up  almost  to 
$100  billion;  with  thousands  of  new 
products  on  the  market — it  was  time 
that  Government  came  to  the  aid  of 
working  men  and  women. 

The  Johnson  administration  made  a 
great  consumer  advance  with  its  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  in  the  89th  Congress. 

In  this  session,  the  Senate  has  already 
passed  overwhelmingly  the  Johnson  his- 
toric Truth-in-Lending  Act.  This  act 
requires  complete  public  exposure  by 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  of 
rates  and  amounts  of  interest,  and  other 
charges. 

Fire  safety  and  flammable  fabrics  acts 
have  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  giving 
added  protection  to  the  citizens,  against 
fires  in  general,  and  against  flammable 
fabrics  in  particular. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
establishing  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  which  will  study  hazard- 
ous products  and  the  protection  now  af- 
forded by  laws  and  industrial  self- 
regulation. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  the  first 
8  months  of  the  90th  Congress.  More 
remains  to  be  done. 

No  major  area  of  human  concern  has 
been  passed  over  in  our  work. 

We  are  considering  major  break- 
throughs in  public  educational  television. 
Business  tax  incentives  have  been  re- 
stored. 

This  has  been  a  responsible  Congress 
supporting  a  responsible  President. 

We  have  made  a  pledge  to  continue 
building  America  under  President  John- 
son, and  we  have  made  an  excellent  start 
in  redeeming  that  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  INITIAL  STAGE  OF  THE 
OAHE  UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  Oahe  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  South  Dakota,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
P.  Amable;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  essential  de- 
velopment of  public  airports;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    299    AND    300 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  increase 
in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance program  and  programs  relating  to 
the  welfare  and  health  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  31,  1967,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1633)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  12,  1960,  relating 
to  the  Potomac  interceptor  sewer,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  that  sewer. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 

Speech  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  be- 
fore American  Federation  of  Teachers  on 
August  24,  1967. 
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ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
.objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PENTAGON    REPORT    ON    PRIVATE 
FINANCING  OF  SST  SUPPRESSED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
testimony  earlier  this  month  before  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I  said 
that  private  financing  at  the  supersonic 
transport  had  never  been  adequately 
explored. 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  in 
an  iUmnlnating  column  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Po»t,  have  revealed  that  not  only 
has  the  alternative  of  private  financing 
not  been  adequately  explored  but  at  least 
one  study  of  this  alternative  has  been 
actively  suppressed. 

Evans  and  Novak  disclose  in  their 
column  that  a  high  Pentagon  ofBcial, 
Robert  H.  Charles,  now  Assistant  Secre- 
tary d  the  Air  Force,  prepared  a  paper 
2  years  ago  which  concluded  that  prac- 
tically all  financing  of  the  SST  could 
be  raised  from  private  sources. 

Congress  should  be  given  this  report 
immediately.  A  decision  is  due  in  the 
Senate  soon  on  providing  an  additional 
$142  million  for  the  SST  in  fiscal  1968, 
raising  the  total  appropriations  for  this 
project  to  $653  million.  That  decision 
shoutd  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  one- 
sided information.  I  am  writing  to  Secre- 
tary licNamara  today  to  ask  him  to  re- 
lease the  Charles  report. 

As  Evans  and  Novak  point  out.  Con- 
gress is  being  frightened  into  "voting  a 
massive  Federal  giveaway  to  beat  the 
Europeaxu  Into  the  SST  market "  simply 
because  it  has  not  been  given  all  the 
facts,  beeause  it  has  been  bludgeoned 
Into  believing  private  industry  was  in- 
capable of  supplying  its  own  financing 
for  a  project  of  this  magnitude. 

I  commend  the  Evans  and  Novak  col- 
lunn  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  co-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Aug. 

31,  19671 

Sttjdt  or  Privatb  Financing  of   SST  Kept 

Secret  in  Face  or  Huge  Windfall 

Contrary  to  tlie  Johnson  Admlnlstratlon'a 
Insistence  that  massive  Federal  aid  is  needed 
to  build  the  supersonic  transport  (SST).  a 
high  Pentagon  official  two  years  ago  prepared 
a  confidential  paper  explaining  exactly  how 
private  caplt&l  could  do  the  ]ob. 

That  paper,  like  all  other  dissent  Inside  the 
Administration  to  total  Government  financ- 
ing of  the  first  commercial  superjet,  has  been 
suppressed.  Neither  public  nor  Congress  has 
been  given  the  slightest  hint  that  private 
Industry  could  supply  Its  own   financing. 

Without  that  Information.  Congress  has 
been  frightened  into  voting  a  massive  Fed- 


eral giveaway  to  beat  the  Europeans  into  the 
SST  market. 

The  result  la  a  stockholder's  dream  for  the 
Boeing  Co.,  designer  of  the  proposed  1800- 
mfle-an-hour  airliner.  While  standing  to  reap 
windfall  profits.  Boeing  and  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  (producer  of  the  SST's  engines)  put 
np  only  13  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  airlines 
Invest  another  5  per  cent,  and  the  remaining 
63  per  cent  la  Federal  tax  money. 

We  reported  earlier  tliat  a  1966  Treasury 
staff  paper,  cloaked  from  public  view,  had 
recommended  substantl.iUy  higher  cash  con- 
trtfrutlons  from  Boeing  and  GE.  But  In  1965, 
an  Air  Force  civilian  official.  Robert  H. 
Charles  (now  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force),  prepared  a  paper  with  a  more  ex- 
treme conclusion :  Practically  all  financing 
of  the  SST  could  come  from  private  sources. 

Although  the  Charles  report  is  well  known 
inside  the  Administration,  Pentagon  bureau- 
crats flirt  with  violation  of  the  new  Free- 
dom-of-Informatlon  Law  and  reftise  to  make 
it  public,  rhey  contend  this  was  Charles's 
personal  effort  (although  they  acknowledge 
that  the  Charles  report  became  an  Air  Force 
working  pap)er)  and  therefore  doesn't  rank 
as  an  official  document.  Even  the  Transpor- 
tation Department's  advice  to  let  it  loose 
has  been  unavailing. 

What  makes  the  paper  so  interesting  is  its 
flat  disagreement  with  testimony  before 
Congress  by  Federal  AviitUon  Agency  (FAA) 
officials  in  charge  of  the  SST,  who  say  noth- 
ing about  private  alternatives  to  Federal 
financing. 

The  Charles  report  starts  from  the  point 
that  development  of  an  American  SST  is 
deflnltely  In  the  self-interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  all  U.S.  airlines,  who  therefore 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  He  then 
makes  a  convincing  argument  of  how  they 
can  pay  for  it. 

In  a  detailed  plan.  Ch.ixles  describes  how 
70  per  cent  of  the  production  cost  can  be 
borne  by  three  sources — the  manufacturers. 
the  alrllr^es.  and  private  Investment.  The 
private  funds  would  be  raised  by  a  special 
corporation,  90  per  cent  of  whose  loans 
would  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the  cost,  un- 
der Charles'  scheme,  would  come  from  spe- 
cial Government-guaranteed  bonds  Issued  to 
private  investors.  Thus,  under  ideal  condi- 
tions Uncle  Sam  would  only  Insure  loans, 
not  subsidize  the  aircraft. 

Charles  recognizes  that  conditions  might 
be  less  than  Ideal.  If  costs  rose  above  antici- 
pation, the  Government  would  lend  a  hand. 
If  the  entire  project  flopped  (which  remains 
a  definite  possibility) ,  the  Government  would 
reimburse  the  manufacturers  and  airlines 
for  a  portion  of  their  Investment.  But  if  the 
project  becomes  a  bonanza,  the  taxpayer 
wouldn't  be  In  the  position  of  taking  massive 
Boeing-GE  profits. 

In  fact,  as  the  Charles  report  points  out, 
there  are  numerous  methods  of  indirect  sub- 
sidization without  actually  appropriating 
Federal  money.  Existing  law  permits  generous 
tax  deductions  for  the  manufacturers.  Gov- 
ernment facilities  and  technical  assistance 
would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

But  in  the  196G  backstage  In-fighting.  Boe- 
ing— supported  strongly  by  Gen.  William 
(Bozo)  McKee.  the  hard-driving  FAA  chief — 
insisted  on  nothing  less  than  total  Federal 
financing. 

The  Charles  rejxjrt,  though  strongly  sup- 
ported In  high  Pentagon  circles,  was  first  re- 
jected, then  suppressed. 

With  Congress  about  to  raise  SST  appro- 
priations to  a  total  of  $650  million,  it  is  too 
late  now  to  think  about  adopting  the  all- 
private  financing  envisioned  by  Charles.  But 
Congressmen  who  are  increasingly  miffed  at 
the  largesse  for  Boeing  and  GE  at  a  time  of 
self-imposed  Great  Society  restraint  might 
be  Interested  In  getting  a  peek  at  the  Charles 
report  to  see  if  any  use  at  all  may  be  made  of 
it  at  this  late  date. 


VIETNAM  DEMAND  CONSTITUTES 
NO  BASIS  FOR  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  jiist  issued 
the  third  in  a  new  monthly  series  of  Se- 
lected Economic  Indicators  in  the  De- 
fense sector.  Tlie  series  was  developed 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  because  of  the  great  need  for 
data  on  Defense  contracts  and  expendi- 
tures in  assessing  the  performance  of 
our  country. 

The  latest  figures  indicate  that  prime 
military  contract  awards  in  July  were 
approximately  S3.3  billion.  On  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  basis,  the  contract 
awards  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  aggregated  $10,667  million  as  com- 
pared with  $10,144  million  last  year.  This 
increase  over  last  year  of  approximately 
a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  second 
quarter  is  not  a  startling  increase,  and 
the  July  figures  do  not  indicate  any  sub- 
stantial recent  jump  in  these  awards. 

For  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
net  expenditures  for  Defense  came  to 
$17,897  million  as  compared  with  $15,609 
million  in  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $2.2 
billion  for  the  quarter.  Expenditures  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  $4 
billion  higher  than  last  year.  The  in- 
crease for  the  second  quarter  is  not  out 
of  line  with  earlier  expectations. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  discuss  other 
details  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Defense 
Indicators,  but  I  do  commend  this  re- 
port to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
economists  and  businessmen  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  effect  of  military  spend- 
ing on  the  economy. 

I  would  merely  add  that  here  again, 
in  the  area  where  the  greatest  economic 
stimulation  has  been  expected,  that  is. 
from  Federal  Vietnam  and  Defense 
spending — the  case  for  the  tax  increase 
seems  very  weak  indeed. 

Certainly,  this  immense  economy  of 
ours,  which  has  grown  so  sharply  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  the  past  3  years,  can 
handle  the  relatively  gentle  increase  in 
Defense  orders  without  the  inflationary 
pressure,  the  fear  of  which  constitutes 
the  heart  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic case  for  the  tax  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Selected 
Economic  Indicators  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  August  30,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Defense,  Selected  Economic 
Indicators 
(Note. — The  attached  table  shows  selected 
financial  and  employment  data  related  to  the 
Impact  of  Defense  programs  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  data  reflected  cover  seven  major 
subject  areas,  beginning  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1966  and  continuing 
through  the  latest  month  for  which  Infor- 
mation is  available.  Explanations  of  the 
terms  used  are  also  attached.) 

explanations  of  the  terms  uses 
I.  Military  Prime  Ccmtract  Award.  A  legally 
binding  Instrument  executed  by  a  military 
department  or  Department  of  Defense  Agen- 
cy (DOD  component)  to  obtain  equipment. 
supplies,  research  and  development,  services 
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or  construction.  Both  new  Instruments  and 
modifications  or  cancellations  of  Instruments 
are  included;  however,  modifications  of  less 
than  $10,000  each  are  not  included. 

The  series  includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (e.g.,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  military  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arrangements.  It  also 
includes  orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  agency  to 
furnish  supplies  or  services  from  its  stocks 
(e.g..  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  from  In-house  manufacturing  facil- 
ities (e.g.,  Atomic  Energy  Commission),  or 
from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  include  awards  paid 
from  poet  exchange  or  similar  non-appro- 
priated funds,  nor  does  it  include  contracts 
for  civil  functions,  such  as  flood  control  or 
river  and  harbors  work  performed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders  is- 
sued to  Defense  owned-and-operated  estab- 
lishments, such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals, 
are  not  included,  but  contracts  executed  by 
such  establishments  are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  Includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions.  Each  commodity  group  in- 
cludes not  only  the  indicated  end  item,  but 
also  associated  components  and  spare  parts, 
research  and  development,  and  maintenance 
or  rebuild  work.  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components.  Electronics  proctired  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  is  reported  as  Air- 
craft. Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tank- 
automotive,  transportation,  production, 
medical  and  dental,  photographic,  materials, 


handling,  and  miscellaneous  equipment  and 
supplies.  Soft  Goods  Includes  fuels,  subsis- 
tence, textiles  and  clothing.  All  Other  con- 
tains services  (e.g.,  transportation)  and  all 
new  contracts  or  purchase  orders  of  less  t;han 
$10,000  each.  Commodity  Identification  Is  not 
available  for   these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  re- 
fers to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be 
physically  performed.  About  55-60%  of  this 
work  is  awarded  to  U.S.  business  firms,  but 
a  lesser  percentage  of  the  contract  dollars  in 
this  category  directly  impacts  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

II.  Gross  Obligations  Incurred.  Total 
amounts  recorded  In  official  accounting  rec- 
ords of  the  military  departments  and  De- 
fense Agencies  from  source  documents  such 
as  signed  contracts  or  any  instrument  which 
legally  binds  the  government  to  payment  of 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to 
general  fund  accounts;  obligations  Incurred 
in  revolving  funds  are  excluded.  Included, 
and  double-counted,  are  obligations  which 
are  recorded  first  when  an  order  Is  placed 
by  one  appropriation  upon  another  appro- 
priation, and  second  when  the  latter  appro- 
priation executes  an  obligation  for  material 
or  services  with  a  private  supplier.  This 
duplication  averages  about  B^a  of  gross  obli- 
gations. 

a.  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

b.  Procurement.  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Other.  The  RDT&E,  Military  Construc- 
tion, Family  Housing,  Civil  Defense,  and 
Military  Assistance  appropriations. 

III.  Cross  Unpaid  Obligations  Outstand- 
ing. Obligations  incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  which  it  has  not  yet  expended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 


eral fund  accounts;   obligations  in  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

IV.  Net  Expenditures.  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  including  revolving  funds 
and  Military  Assistance.  Payments  represent 
checks  Issued. 

V.  DOD  Personal  Compensation.  Wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  personnel  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Military  compensa- 
tion represents  pay  and  allowances  to  active 
duty  personnel;  reserve  pay  and  retired  pay 
are  excluded.  Civilian  compensation  repre- 
sents gross  pay  and  Includes  lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  final  annual  leave.  Both  figtlres  are 
inclusive  of  Individual  contributions  to  re- 
tirement and  social  insurance  funds,  but  are 
exclusive  of  any  employer  contributions  to 
these  funds. 

VI.  Outstanding  Payments.  Payments  to 
contractors  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  made  before  the  goods  or 
services  contracted  for  are  completed  and 
delivered, 

a.  Advance  Payments.  Payments  to  oon- 
traciors  in  advance  of  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

b.  Progress  Payments.  Paj-ments  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract. 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  In- 
curred to  date. 

c.  V-Loans.  Loans  by  commercial  banks  to 
defense  contractors  in  advance  of  completion 
of  work,  in  which  the  goverimiient  agrees  to 
share  any  losses  resulting  from  default. 

VII.  Strength.  The  number  of  persons  on 
active  duty  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

a.  Military.  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves  on 
temporary  active  duty  for  reserve  training. 

b.  Cxitlian.  Direct  hire  personnel. 


SELECTED  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
lOollar  imounis  in  millions;  manpower  in  thousands;  quarters  by  calendar  year] 


1966 


1967 


III 


IV         January      Febru- 
ary 


March 


I.  Military  prime  contract  awards;  .    „,  „  „„„ 

Aircraft --- -■- -■--  »1.945  J2.989 

Missile  and  space  systems 1,040  98/ 

Ships 355  491 

Weapons  and  ammunition 555  1,486 

Electrical  and  communications  equipment 918  1,574 

Other  hard  goods 843  1,842 

Soft  goods - 709  922 

Construction 207  392 

Another 1,406  1,963 

Total  (exclusive  of  work  outside  the  United  States).  7,978  12.646 

Total,  seasonally  adjusted 8,703  10,144 

Work  outside  the  United  States 521  1,195 

II.  Gross  obligations  incurred:  _  _  ,„. 

Operations -   8,326  9.604 

Procurement ---- <.374  8.539 

Other - 2.429  _3^4^ 

Total - 15.129  21.613 

III,  Gross  unpaid  obligations  Outstanding:  ' 

Operations .- -  3,828  3.777 

Procurement 18,023  22.119 

Other 5.?<?  '.392 

Total -   -.- ----  27,598  33,288 

IV.  Net  expenditures: 

Operations .-. - 7.689  9,076 

Procurement 3.651  3,886 

Other - - 2.757  2,647 

Total ---- 14,097  15,609 

V.  DOD  personal  compensation: 

IWmtary 3.181  3,249 

Civilian 1,937  2,015 

Total 5,118  5,264 

VI.  Outstanding  payments:  * 

Advance  payments 66  79 

Progress  payments 4,402  4,346 

V  loans 53    51^ 

ToUl 4,521  4,476 

S<'i'  fuotnotos  at  end  of  tablo. 


(2,696 

1,314 

876 

692 

666 

660 

1,078 

198 

2,356 

10,536 

10,  716 

856 


10,  426 
5.368 
3.453 


J2,262 
861 
239 
940 
915 

1,029 
989 
150 

1,639 

9,024 

10, 149 
672 


9.702 
5,275 
2,230 


J784 
380 
90 
346 
377 
267 
251 
106 
534 


{788 
361 
418 
215 
265 
305 
193 
59 
575 


J530 
489 
171 
257 
329 
343 
194 
67 
496 


3,135 

3,338 

183 


3,495 

1.738 

823 


3,179 

3,849 

112 


2.876 

2,984 

158 


V2, 102 
1.230 
679 
818 
971 
915 
638 
232 
1,605 

9,190 

10.171 

453 


19,247      17.208 


4.792 

22. 736 

8,179 


5,024 

23.173 

7,888 


6.056 

5.451 

5.041 

23. 134 

7,858 

4,892 

22. 982 

7,834 

April 


J432 
300 
72 
279 
480 
298 
171 
126 
517 

2.675 

2,920 

227 


3.664 

1.801 
726 


May 


June 


Jl,240 

J1.377 

$3,049 

260 

606 

1,166 

129 

206 

407 

518 

972 

1,769 

338 

1,030 

1,848 

362 

904 

1,564 

199 

282 

652 

160 

340 

626 

507 

963 

1,987 

3,713 

6.680 

13,068 

4,121 

3,626 

10,667 

228 

379 

834 

3.531 
2,485 
1.133 


(') 
(') 
0) 


6,354      17,861        6.191        7.146        (') 


4,644 

22.780 

7,626 


4.644 

22.  780 
7.626 


4.76! 

22.613 
7.453 


4.765 

22.947 
7.628 


(-•) 

(') 
<■•) 


35,707      36,085      36.033      35,708      35,050      35.050      34.827      35,340        <») 


{') 

(•) 

{') 


0) 

(■> 

(0 


July 


it467 
'402 
'145 
1209 
'154 
'144 
'591 
'72 
'1,178 

'  3, 362 

'3.561 

'320 


(') 
(•) 
{') 

(') 


(•) 

(') 
(•) 


8,968 
4.392 
2,484 


9.087 
4,264 
3,092 


3,267 
1,680 

1,015 


3,219 
1,491 

887 


3,516 

1,903 
1,277 


10,002 
5.074 
3.179 


3.416 

1.783 

918 


3,335 

1.850 
749 


'3.745    '10.496 

il,7C2      '5,335 

'399      '  2. 066 


(') 


{•) 
(') 
{') 


15.844      16,443        5.962        5,597        6.696      18,255        6,117        5.934      '  5,846    i  17,897        () 


3.606 
2,135 


3,551 
2,105 


5.656        5.741 


1.200 
733 

1,933 


2,221 
666 


1.203 
764 


3,624 
2,163 


1,887        1.967        5,787 


1,230 
700 

1,930 


1.1% 
776 


(•) 

'766 


1.972   (0 


(') 

'  2,  242 

(•) 


(0 

'724 

To" 


90 

4,750 
52 


83 

5,461 
55 


4,892   5,599 
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I  f1  HI  rV        itmtrt     Febm-      March  r  April         Mar         Jane  H  July 
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CMlM - l-OS* 


13,  DM 
1,13a 


1.  IM 


J3.33< 
1,230 


J3.357 
1.246 


13.3(8 
1.260 


J3,371 

i,2e« 


J3.371 
U268 


53,371 

i.zn 


J3,3S« 
1,Z74 


P,377 
1,303 


J3.377        p) 
1.303    •tl.3U 


1  Preliminary. 

:  \i*om»tnn  mA  tMilrtte  t»  imt  ■♦  »ul>liea*ion  ... 

'  8»«Matf  ttcougli  May  1%'  to  nclortt  unpaid  obligations  .iMOivmg  ravolv  ni;  and  nanafcment 
FiMdsMMl»bBtMip«titl«wilbCM«ia|»p<rtHi«ntU)  the  "gtassobugatioasincufrsd"  indicator. 


<  Indicator  No.  Vt  nformalton  avaiTaftle  only  on  a  quarterly  basis. 


L.  B.  J.  ACHIEVES  HISTCMIIC  AD- 
VANCE FOR  WORLD  TRATME  AND 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  reached  in  London  last  Sat- 
lirday  between  the  finance  ministers  of 
the  10  leading  financial  nations — the  so- 
called  Group  cf  Ten — is  a  successful 
coodUBion  to  4  years  of  hard  bargaining. 
Our  neeoUators.  especially  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler,  deserve 
the  Nations  thanks  in  achieving  a  vital 
first  step  toward  the  internationally 
agreed  management  of  the  supply  of 
monetary  reserves. 

Ye&teiday,  President  Johnson  said — 
as  many  of  lis  heard  him  say  on  televi- 
sion—that the  past  we€k  has  been  a 
"very  good  one,"  with  several  "most  en- 
couraging reports."  1  agree  with  liim  that 
It  has  been  a  good  week  for  the  President. 
The  first  Item  he  mentioned  as  the 
source  of  his  happiness  was  agreement 
on  monetary  reform.  The  basis  for  the 
President's  enthxislasm,  I  am  sure,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  this  agreement,  if  put 
into  full  effect,  will  provide  valuable  as- 
sistance for  the  orderly  growth  of  world 
trade  and  give  the  world  a  measure  of 
insurance  against  the  deflation  and  de- 
pression that  characterized  the  1930's. 
Since  the  aecreement  will  be  presented 
for  approval  to  the  annual  meeting  ol 
tbe  International  Monetary  Fund  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  next  month,  and  will  there- 
after, in  all  probability,  require  the  rat- 
ification of  national  assemblies,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Congress,  I  wish  to  express 
my  conviction  that  it  merits  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  Congress. 

Without  some  agreement  of  this  kind, 
the  International  monetary  system  would 
be  headed  for  trouble  in  the  long  run, 
and  perhaps  in  the  not-so-long  run.  The 
United  States,  as  the  principal  supplier 
of  international  reserves  in  the  form  of 
a  national  currency,  would  be  caught  in 
a  bind:  either  to  continue  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  that  has  made 
the  United  States  the  principal  supplier 
of  dollars  to  the  world  economy  at  the 
high  rate  of  recent  years,  and  in  doing 
so  suffer  a  liquidity  crisis  or  a  specula- 
tive rim  on  gold:  or  else  balance  our 
international  balance  of  payments  and 
in  doing  so  stop  the  addition  of  more 
dollar  reserves  to  the  world  supply;  the 
likely  result:  a  deflationary  squeeze  on 
trade,  probably  applied  to  the  weaker, 
less  developed  nations,  and  then  an  in- 
ternational free  world  depression.  This 
agreement  goes  a  long  way  toward  end- 
ing that  dilemma. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  main  difflcolties 


in  exaggerating  the  consensus  among 
many  economists  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  United  States  should  move 
toward  a  balance  in  our  payments.  Al- 
though many  deplore  our  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments — which  should  be  de- 
plored— it  has  served  a  useful  purpose 
iu  supplying  the  money  basis  for  world 
trade.  World  trade  has  immensely  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years.  This  pros- 
perity has  been  a  great  thing  for  peace, 
for  development,  and  for  better  living 
for  people  all  over  the  world.  The  con- 
tribution of  American  dollars  has  been 
very  important  to  this. 

There  has  been  a  fear,  and  a  very 
proper  fear,  that  if  we  balanced  our  pay- 
ments without  providing  for  any  mecha- 
nism to  increase  world  liquidity,  we 
could,  In  doing  so.  reduce  the  dollars 
available,  the  cash  available,  the  money 
available  in  the  world  to  finance  the  kind 
of  increase  in  world  trade  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  have  continued  prosper- 
ity in  the  world. 

Tlie  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  this  issue  of  inter- 
national monetary  reform.  In  March  of 
this  year  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment, in  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  this  first  proposition  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  and  finance: 
"Agreement  on  international  monetary 
reform  is  a  matter  of  increasing  ur- 
gency." 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Repre- 
sentative Henry  S.  Reuss,  has  performed 
a  superb  public  service  in  examining  this 
issue  through  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Althoush  Ills  interest 
in  the  subject  extends  back  over  majiy 
years,  the  recent  publications  of  his 
subcommittee  have  provided  a  critically 
important  contribution.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  excellent  report  of  August 
1965,  "Guidelines  for  Improving  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  System,"  which 
has  deservedly  won  praise  as  an  exam- 
ple of  constructive  congressional  woi-k  in 
clarifying  an  important  iss\je  of  pohcy. 


PRICE  RISE  FOR  1»«8  AUTOS  IN 
PACE  OF  LAGGING  DEMAND 
SHOWS  TAX  HIKE  FEEBLE  WEAP- 
ON TO  FIGHT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  sprte  of  a  serious  drop  in 
demand  for  color  television  sets,  so  seri- 
ous that  plant  facilities  are  being  shut 


down  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  a 
major  color  television  manufacturer  has 
announced  price  increases — and  other 
price  Increases  in  the  industry  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  with 
demand  dropping  in  this  industry,  prices 
are  being  pushed  up.  It  la  clear  that  a 
tax  Increase,  such  as  the  administration 
proposes  aimed  at  diminishing  demand 
further,  will  have  Mttle  effect  on  this 
kind  of  Inflation. 

Today's  papers  announce  that  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  has  decided  on  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  its  auto  prices  for  next 
year.  Ford  Is  likely  to  follow  suit. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  here  Is  an 
Industry  tn  which  demand  has  been 
slack.  The  sale  of  cars  this  year  has  been 
far  below  last  year,  and  far,  far  below 
the  level  at  which  profits  are  maximized. 
But  prices  are  not  reduced  in  order  to  in- 
crease sales.  They  are  being  increased. 

Once  again  it  is  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration's tax  increase  proposal  is  not 
going  to  hold  prices  down  in  the  automo- 
bile industry.  The  tax  Increase  will  re- 
duce demand  for  automobiles.  It  will  cut 
the  amount  of  cars  sold  and  the  jobs  in- 
volved in  producing  autos,  but  it  will  not 
hold  down  the  price  of  cars.  Auto  prices 
will  rise  in  spite  of  the  lesser  demand. 

I  have  already  documented  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  tax  increase 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  food 
which  has  and  will  continue  to  provide 
the  principal  increasing  force  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  rapid  rise  in  service  costs,  likewise, 
Is  unlikely  to  be  significantly  affected  by 
the  tax  increase  because  so  many  services 
are  insulated  from  demand  forces. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  tax  increase  In 
diminishing  demand  would  be  precisely 
for  such  commodities  as  television  sets 
and  automobiles.  Here,  as  we  can  see 
from  current  reports,  prices  are  respond- 
ing to  costs,  not  to  demand.  The  tax  in- 
crease Is  imlikely  to  slow  down  price  in- 
creases. 

My  own  interest  in  the  subject  was 
focused  by  a  study  undertaken  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Statistics,  of  which  I 
was  then  chairman.  The  report  on  "The 
Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  of  the 
United  States"  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  high-quality  information  as  a 
guide  for  policymakers. 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  reached 
last  weekend,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the  prin- 
cipal financial  nations  have  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  new  kind  of  interna- 
tional financial  credit — special  drawing 
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rights — through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  It  is  not  precisely  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  monetary  reserve  imlt, 
which  was  the  original  aim  of  the  United 
States,  but  It  Is.  In  effect,  the  creation  of 
a  new  central  bank  asset  that  will,  in 
transactions  between  the  central  banks 
of  the  world,  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
other  forms  of  International  monetary 
reserves,  gold  and  dollars  in  particular. 

This  is  a  good  safety  valve — rather  like 
a  person's  having  a  credit  line  at  his 
bank.  He  does  not  actually  have  the 
money  imtll  he  needs  it,  but  if  he  does 
need  it  he  can  get  it,  up  to  a  point  and 
subject  to  rules.  In  the  same  way.  a  com- 
mercial bank  is  given  a  measure  of  safety 
but  no  escape  from  normal  obligations 
of  good  performance,  by  being  able  to 
borrow  from  a  central  bank. 

At  the  International  level,  where  there 
is  no  similar  authority  to  say  that  such 
and  such  an  asset  is  legal-tender  money, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
operated  on  the  basis  of  national  quotas 
of  gold  and  national  currencies.  It  has 
used  Its  supply  of  national  currencies  as 
the  principal  source  of  lending  to  nations 
whose  reserve  position  was  temporarily 
In  difficulties.  But  the  IMF  could  not 
create  further  supplies  of  national  cur- 
rencies, only  agree  to  increases  in  na- 
tional quotas. 

The  limitation  of  that  process  was  that 
one  national  currency,  the  U.S.  dollar, 
was  the  linchpin,  and  that  one  nation, 
the  United  States,  stood  ready  to  sell  gold 
to  other  governments  at  a  fixed  price  In 
terms  of  dollars.  Meantime,  world  trade 
had  doubled  since  1959 — world  Imports, 
cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  are  now 
above  a  $200  billion  annual  rate — and 
oflficlal  reserves  had  grown  between  the 
end  of  1959  and  the  end  of  1966  from 
$57.3  to  $70.3  billion.  Of  that  $13  billion 
Increase,  country-held  gold  Increased  by 
only  $2'/^  billion — this  year  it  actually 
decreased — dollar  liabilities  to  officlsil 
agencies  of  foreign  governments  In- 
creased by  $5  billion. 

That  Is  the  big  role  the  dollar  has 
played.  Meantime,  the  U.S.  gold  reserve 
dropped  from  $19.5  to  $13.25  billion.  So 
that  about  80  percent  of  the  Increase  In 
world  liquidity  was  by  U.S.  action  either 
in  selling  or  by  our  dollar  deficit. 

The  fact  that  the  finance  ministers 
have  now  faced  is  that  the  actual  or  po- 
tential Increase  in  official  gold  reserves 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  stable  growth 
of  the  international  reserves.  No  possible 
deviation  from  the  steady  U.S.  policy  of  a 
fixed-dollar  price  of  gold  would  improve 
matters,  for  raising  the  price  of  gold  in 
terms  of  the  major  currencies  would  set 
off  an  impredictable  speculative  disturb- 
ance. 

It  is  not,  as  the  Europeans  have  often 
said,  that  the  recent  U.S.  deficits  have 
created  an  oversupply  of  dollars.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  been  coming  under  in- 
creasing strain  In  terms  of  liquidity,  and 
our  gold  stock  Is  not  inexhaustible.  But 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  foreign  commercial 
dealer  say  that  the  dollar  has  not  per- 
formed well  as  money.  At  the  end  of  1966, 
there  were  more  liquid  dollar  liabilities 
to  foreign  private  holders — ^banks.  cor- 
porations, and  Individuals — than  to  for- 
eign governments  and  central  banks,  a 
situation  that  has  not  happened  before 
In  the  post- World  War  U  period.  Nobody 
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makes  private  holders  hold  dollars.  Tliey 
hold  them  because  they  choose  to. 

But  there  Is  still  a  need  to  secure  the 
growth  of  world  monetary  reserves  by  a 
less  hazardous  method  than  dependence 
on  one  national  currency,  the  dollar,  and 
its  convertibility  Into  gold. 

Hence,  the  pact  on  monetary  reform 
Is  vital.  There  is  no  substitute.  We  must 
approve  it. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  fi- 
nance ministers  have  decided  what  to 
create  and  how  to  create  it,  not  how 
much  to  create,  or  when,  and  not  how 
precisely  to  operate  transactions  using 
the  new  special  drawing  rights. 

The  provision  for  an  85-percent  voting 
majority  In  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  IMF  makes  possible  a  veto  by  the 
European  Common  Market  countries,  but 
if  you  want  something  to  be  treated  as 
money  you  have  to  have  something  gen- 
erally acceptable.  If  the  past  perform- 
ance the  IMF  is  a  guide — and  I  think 
it  Is — the  general  pattern  of  decisions 
is  unanimity.  It  is  likely  that  the  SDR's 
will  be  created  by  general  agreement, 
and  not  likely  that  five  members  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  will  repudiate  before  1970 
the  project  that  they  have  labored  so 
hard  and  too  long  to  bring  to  realiza- 
tion. 

Again,  I  have  seen  disparaging  com- 
ment on  the  expected  scale  of  creation 
of  SDR's.  There  Is  no  basis  at  present 
for  thinking  that  a  decision  to  create 
these  credit  lines  will  be  either  so  re- 
strictive as  to  make  their  supply  total- 
ly Inadequate  or  so  lax  as  to  make  It  ex- 
cessive. It  must  be  remembered,  anyway, 
that  SDR's  will  be  a  supplement  to  and 
not  a  wholesale  substitute  for  other  re- 
serve assets,  and  that  forecasts  of  de- 
velopments in  international  economic 
conditions  are  notably  hazardous. 

What  has  been  achieved,  then,  is  what 
can  be  expected  as  a  first  step.  A  coun- 
try is  not  going  to  be  required  to  accept 
payments  on  SDR's  in  excess  of  twice  its 
own  allocation.  That  places  a  limit  on  a 
process  that  could  end  by  making 
SDR's  unacceptable.  Again,  however,  we 
must  remember  that  the  process  of  con- 
sultation that  goes  on  in  the  Group  of 
Ten  and  the  IMF  and  the  OECD  is  go- 
ing to  place  some  pressure  on  countries 
whose  policies  result  in  large  and  con- 
tinuing surpluses  just  as  it  is  recognized 
that  deficit-prone  countries  should  be 
warned  to  mend  their  policies. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  welcome  the  pact 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  should,  in  due  time, 
approve  it.  In  any  case,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  intends  to  continue  its 
study  of  the  subject  of  international 
monetary  reserves.  There  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  in  more 
detail  after  the  Rio  meeting. 


THE  UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS 
STRONGLY  ENDORSE  POSITIVE 
SENATE  ACTION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS— CXXXI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  131st  time  I  have  spoken  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  this  session  of 
Congress  urging  the  Senate  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom 


of  Association,  Genocide.  Political  Rights 
of  Women,  and  Slavery. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
totally  unexpected  large  number  of  peo- 
ple from  all  over  our  country  who  have 
written  to  me  in  support  of  my  efforts. 
Many,  many  Americans  care  deeply 
about  this  Nation's  failure  to  ratify  a 
single  one  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. Lawyers,  clergymen,  teacher.s, 
housewives,  and  students  have  all 
written — and  are  continuing  to  write — to 
express  both  their  dismay  at  the  Senate's 
past  inaction  and  their  hope  that  the 
Senate  wiU  remedy  tliis  shameful  situa- 
tion soon. 

Yesterday.  I  was  further  encouraged  to 
receive  a  particularly  cogent  and 
thoughtful  letter,  as  I  am  sure  aU  my 
colleagues  did.  from  Victor  G.  Reuther. 
the  director  of  the  international  affairs 
department  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Mr.  Heuther,  on  behalf  of  the  organi- 
zation, strongly  urges  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  five  Human 
Rights  Conventions  presently  before  this 
body. 

Because  I  believe  this  letter  from  Vic- 
tor Reuther  will  be  of  great  Interest  and 
value  to  my  colleagues  and  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  eloquent  argument  for  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Union.  Untteo 
Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
culttjral  implement  workers 
or  America — UAW. 

Washington,  DC.  August  28, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  write  In  behalf 
Of  a  large  organization  of  working  people, 
the  UAW,  which  has  extensive  and  earnest 
commitments  to  the  International  further- 
ance of  human  rights  and  the  democratic 
processes.  In  barely  four  months,  now,  the 
International  Tear  for  Human  Rights  will 
begin,  and  it  Is  a  source  of  mounting  em- 
barrassment to  us  in  our  work  abroad  {as, 
indeed.  It  must  be  to  others  who  represent 
this  country  in  Its  many  International  Inter- 
ests), that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  yet  to  ratify 
any  one  of  the  five  UN  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions which  have  for  years  been  before  it, 
and  that  four  others  adopted  by  many  others 
nations  have  yet  even  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  Its  consideration. 

The  Conventions  on  genocide  and  freedom 
of  association  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  President  Truman  in  1948.  Those  on  forced 
labor,  equality  of  political  rights  for  women, 
and  a  supplementary  convention  on  slavery 
were  submitted  by  President  Kennedy  In  1963. 
Inasmuch  as  a  UN  resolution  concurred  In 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  that  body  spe- 
cifically asks  that  all  nine  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  be  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  participating  nations  before 
1968.  further  delay  In  bringing  to  a  vote  at 
least  the  five  Conventions  presently  before 
the  Senate  will,  inevitably,  feed  tbe  assump- 
tion that  silence  Is  tantamount  to  rejection. 

This  Is  not,  surely,  the  Intent  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  yet 
there  is  something  Inescapably  shameful  in 
such  protracted  negligence  In  approving  dec- 
larations of  credo  which  give  the  UN  Its 
deepest  meaning  and  which,  tn  fact,  have  for 
generations  been  embedded  In  our  own  Con- 
Etltutlon.  Further  delay  risks  defacing  our 
prestige  abroad  and  offers  a  gloss  of  credi- 
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blllty  to  Communist  suggestion  that  we  dis- 
trust our  own  laws  and  finest  ethical  tradi- 
tions. Further  delay  amounts  to  a  form  of 
abdication  by  us  of  world  moral  leadership. 
It  can  only,  moreover,  puzzle  and  dismay  our 
own  citisiens  as  the  realization  broadens  that 
the  United  States  Is  now  among  the  tiny 
handful  of  nations  whose  governments  have 
totally  Ignored  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. 

If  you  will  take  a  moment  to  glance 
through  the  enclosed  tabulation  of  those  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  which,  as  of  the 
present  moment,  have  been  ratified  by  UN 
member  nations,  you  will  note  that  several 
nations  which  we  have  presumed  to  tutor — 
and  others  which  we  condemn  as  totalitar- 
ian— have  subscribed  to  virtually  all  of  the 
Conventions.  In  our  total  silence,  we  stand 
In  humiliating  isolation  with  South  Africa, 
Spain.  Yemen,  and  the  Maldlve  Islands. 

I  am  confident  that  you.  both  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  citizen  sharing  our  nation's 
deep  concern  for  human  rights,  will  exercise 
to  the  full  your  Influence,  both  official  and 
private,  to  assure  that  the  Senate  act 
promptly  to  permit  this  nation  to  greet  the 
opening  of  International  Human  Rights  Year 
In  clear  conscience  and  unreserved  endorse- 
ment of  those  principles  of  personal  freedom 
to  which  the  national  past  has  been  so  ar- 
dently and  influentially  dedicated. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Victor  G.  Reuther. 
Director,  International  Affairs  Department. 


CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  BASIN  PLAN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  adequate  and  proper  development 
of  its  waterways  is  a  key  to  the  Nation's 
future  growth  and  development. 

Without  such  utilization,  the  country's 
commerce  and  industry  must  inevitably 
fall  short  of  their  full  potential. 

Problems  of  municipal  water  supply 
and  stream  pollution  will  intensify  as 
the  population  grows. 

Uncontrolled  flooding  will  destroy  ad- 
ditional millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  and  ruin  more  thousands  of 
acres  of  productive  farmland.  Other 
land  lacking  water  will  lie  barren. 

Boundless  possibilities  for  recreation 
will  be  lost  or  lie  fallow. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  country 
is  this  truer  than  in  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina  where  only  in  the  past 
few  years  has  any  appreciable  prog- 
ress been  made  in  waterway  develop- 
ment. 

Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
has  resulted  from  long-range  planning, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  such  preparatory 
work  yet  to  be  done. 

A  notable  example  of  the  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  problem  being 
taken  in  the  State  is  an  improvements 
program  recently  outlined  for  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  River  Basin  by  Col.  George 
W.  Gillette,  a  retired  Army  engineer  and 
one  of  North  Carolina's  top  experts  on 
water  problems. 

A  veteran  of  32  years  in  the  corps  prior 
to  1948,  Colonel  Gillette  has  since  gained 
State,  National,  and  even  international 
recognition  of  his  specialty. 

He  is  cilrrently  chairman  of  the  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  Port  and  Waterway  De- 
velopment Commission,  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  committee  to  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  a 
member  of  the  NRHC  projects  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  an  associate  in  Trans- 


portation  Consultants   of   Washington, 
D.C. 

For  6  years  after  retirement  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Ports  Authority,  and  during  that  period 
planned  and  supervised  construction  of 
port  facilities  at  Wilmington  and  More- 
head  City. 

Colonel  Gillette  has  served  as  a  port 
consultant  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  World  Bank,  and 
United  Nations  at  various  times,  as  well 
as  for  a  number  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies. 

In  these  assignments  he  operated  in 
many  of  the  world's  major  ports  and 
waterways  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Bur- 
ma, Chile,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

A  key  element  in  Colonel  Gillette's 
plan  is  a  navigation  project  in  which  I 
have  long  been  deeply  Interested,  to 
deepen  the  channel  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  from  the  State  port  at  Wilmington 
all  the  way  to  the  inland  city  of  Fayette- 
ville.  Working  closely  with  Senator  Ervin 
and  Congressman  Lennon.  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  1965  public  works 
omnibus  bill  authorizing  navigation  im- 
provements in  the  Cape  Fear  between 
Acme  and  Navassa,  and  we  are  seeking 
funds  this  year  to  can-y  this  work  for- 
ward. This  26-mile  project  is  the  first 
step  in  the  long-range  plan  to  improve 
the  channel  from  Wilmington  to  Fayette- 
ville. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Colonel  Gillette's  statement  on  his  plan 
for  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lower  Cape  Fear  River  Basin 
(Long-range  plan  of  improvements  recom- 
mended by  Col.  George  W.  Gillette,  engi- 
neering and  economic  consultant,  ports, 
harbors,  waterways,  and  chairman  of  the 
Wilmington  Port  and  Waterway  Develop- 
ment Commission) 

This  plan  envisions  development  of  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  tributaries 
In  a  step  by  step  Improvement  program,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  twenty-flve  years, 
with  a  five-year  maximvim  period  in  each 
step  of  improvement. 

The  plan  is  a  recommendation  for  future 
study  and  detailed  planning.  By  no  means 
Is  it  all  Inclusive.  In  this  general  plan  is  in- 
cluded studies  for  navigation,  health  rec- 
lamation, flood  control,  flsh  and  wild  life 
prop.igation.  Health  Is  a  big  factor  in  the 
plan,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  broad  drainage 
program. 

In  my  studies  of  the  economics  of  water- 
ways of  the  world  I  draw  the  inspiration 
that  prompts  this  plan.  As  in  the  beginning, 
so  it  is  today.  But  for  the  water  this  coun- 
try would  still  be  the  land  of  the  Indians.  But 
for  water  the  Ports  of  the  world  would  not  be, 
as  in  the  beginning,  the  economic  spring 
stones  to  the  countries  who  have  developed 
them  and  followed  a  continuing  program  of 
Improvement.  Today  the  United  States  has 
more  major  ports  for  ocean-going  ships  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They  are 
growing,  both  In  numbers,  size,  and  impor- 
tance, to  the  economy  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  to  the  nation.  They 
have  paid  off  well.  They  are  kept  modern 
by  economic  necessity.  No  modern  mode  of 
transportation  within  the  foreseeable  future 
will  supplant  them  for  bulk  and  heavy  cargo. 
As  envisioned  years  ago  when  the  value  of 
the  ports  of  this  state  to  the  well  being  of 


all  of  North  Carolina  was  not  generally  rec- 
ognized, today  every  citizen  of  that  vintage 
tips  his  hat  to  the  Pioneer  who  had  the 
vision  to  fight  for  modern  ports  yesterday. 
One  look  at  the  industries  that  have  located 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
directly  due  to  deep  sea  ports,  should  be 
convincing. 

The  ships  discharge  their  foreign  cargoes 
In  record  time,  reload  with  American  cargoes 
at  modern  terminals  and  docking  facilities, 
a  quick  turn-around  and  they  are  away. 
Their  return  cargo  comes  from  the  industrial 
complexes  of  the  United  States — North  Caro- 
lina obviously  included  to  a  greater  extent 
than  if  there  were  no  North  Carolina  pKjrts. 

Southeastern  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  un- 
known resources  as  well  as  those  we  know 
about,  i.e.  water,  pine,  and  marl. 

Optimistically  we  look  ahead.  We  know 
industry  docs  the  same.  We  realize  that  If 
industry  needs  water  to  float  ocean-going 
ships  and  barges,  other  things  being  equal. 
It  will  gravitate  to  the  locality  that  has  had 
the  vision  to  plan  such  a  haven. 

We  know  that  bulk  cargo  ships  being  built 
today  are  growing  in  size  and  are  almost 
completely  automated — crews  cut  to  half 
and  greater.  We  know  these  ships  can  trans- 
port oil  from  the  oil  fields  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  it  can  be  transported  by  long 
pipe  lines.  We  think  we  see  a  quiet  protected 
harbor  for  these  super-super  50'  draft  ships 
in  the  center  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  We  recognize  that  a  40'  depth 
to  Wilmington  is  about  the  limit  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  Hence  our  plan  for  a  dis- 
charge point  near  Southport,  protected  from 
tropical  disturbances,  economically  feasible 
of  accomplishment,  that  will  accommodate 
the  deepest  draft  tankers  known  today.  Prom 
this  feeder  point  would  radiate  small  tanker 
and  barge  lines  to  ply  the  coast  North  and 
South,  the  Intercoastal  waterway  and  In- 
land barge  canals.  Short  pipe  lines  would 
distribute  to  tanker  trucks  and  cars  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river. 

We  envision  a  great  Increase  In  water 
traffic  in  Southeastern  North  Carolina.  The 
Lower  Cape  Fear  River  Basin  with  Its  nat- 
ural surface  waters  and  reservoirs  are,  in  our 
opinion,  not  Just  Impossible  bogs  and  quag- 
mires made  to  breed  mosquitoes,  but  na- 
ture's Invitational  spots  to  be  developed 
Into  agricultural  oasis  and  connected  by 
traffic  lanes,  water,  highways,  rail,  and  air, 
and  spreading  West  across  North  Carolina 
to  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Fayetteville,  In  spite  of  the  critics,  Is  a 
natural  head  to  economic  navigation  on  the 
Cape  Pear  River.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Improvements  on  the  Upper  Cape  Pear 
River  to  date  have  not  paid  off  handsomely. 
However,  this  is  a  new  day.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tonnage  into  the  Port  of  Wilmington 
when  the  Upper  Cape  Pear  was  being  studied 
was  60.000  tons  annually.  Today  it  is  approx- 
imately 5.000,000.  Secondly,  there  is  a  bas- 
tari  in  the  study.  We  have  8  feet  to  Fayette- 
ville with  three  small  lift  locks  for  a  single 
barge  operation.  No  barge  canal  to  any  point 
should  be  less  than  the  basic  12  feet  of  the 
Intercoastal  Waterway.  Anything  less  may  be 
compared  to  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  hook- 
ing up  to  a  standard  gauge  system.  It  Just 
doesn't  work. 

The  Intercoastal  Waterway  system,  which 
after  all  Is  only  an  improved  protected  nat- 
ural traffic  lane.  Is  the  spine  of  the  interior 
barge  lines  envisioned.  It  has  an  authorized 
depth  of  12  feet.  All  other  barge  channels 
should  be  of  a  corresponding  depth.  Less 
than  12  feet  would  be  Inadequate.  Thus  this 
plan  envisions  barge  canals  of  nothing  less 
than  12  feet  or  more. 

The  Cross  State  Florida  Canal  will  shorten 
the  distance  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
Jacksonville  to  ports  North  of  the  St.  John's 
River  by  more  than  700  miles.  It  is  bound 
to  have  a  terrific  Impact  on  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  A  barge  canal  through  the  Wac- 
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camaw  River  to  a  point  Just  above  Lock 
b  Dam  No.  1  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  would 
shorten  the  distance  to  Fayetteville  by  48 
miles,  to  Wilmington  30  miles.  Such  a  canal 
will  drain  and  otherwise  Improve  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  state. 
A  lock  may  be  required  to  protect  Lake  Wac- 
camaw  by  maintaining  and  equalizing  the 
water  level. 

Today  when  we  are  virtually  only  two 
hours  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Moscow, 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  and  Rio,  and  less  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  only  slightly 
more  to  Tokyo  and  the  Far  East,  one  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  our  Ports,  Harbors,  and 
Waterways  that  are  fed  from  the  Interior, 
are  becoming  a  still  greater  economic  neces- 
sity as  a  support  for  an  expanding  economy, 
both  for  the  state  and  the  Interior  of  the 
country.  We  can  no  longer  live  within  our- 
selves without  shrinking.  Our  future  econ- 
omy must  be  geared  to  Latin  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Far  East. 

While  on  this  subject,  but  not  Included  In 
the  general  plan.  It  seems  well  to  record  that 
a  possible  barge  lane  from  New  River,  via 
Stone's  Bay  and  Stone's  Creek,  which  pene- 
trates as  far  as  Dixons,  might  be  considered 
in  any  broad  plan  as  a  step  to  the  North  East 
River  via  Holly  Shelter  Swamp.  Radical?  Not 
at  all.  It  was  considered  when  the  Inter- 
coastal Waterway  was  being  planned.  Today, 
even  more  than  In  1920,  It  could  well  be 
studied  for  health  and  economic  potentials. 
Probably  the  answer  Is  not  a  connecting 
barge  canal,  but  drainage  canals. 

Repeated  Is  an  oft-made  statement:  The 
industrial  development  of  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  rests  on  deep  sea  transporta- 
tion. That  Is  the  bedrock  foundation  for  the 
future.  Other  environmental  assets  help 
attract  these  basic  Industries,  such  as 
oceanography,  resorts,  fishing,  climate,  and 
above  all,  educational  facilities. 
^Mlowever,  our  greatest  natural  resource, 
other  than  the  human  resource,  Is  water. 
Water  to  float  ships  and  water  to  supply 
Industry.  This  we  know  about.  However,  we 
do  not  realize  our  other  resoiu-ces  above  and 
under  ground.  The  timber  potential  Is  ter- 
rific. Marl,  lime  and  other  bulk  materials — 
many  unknown  at  this  time — are,  we  believe, 
vast  In  totals.  Hence,  our  faith  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  of  oiiT  resources  brings  us  to 
the  point  of  recommending  water  lines  of 
communication,  with  attendant  drainage  of 
the  lowlands  for  health  and  recreation,  to 
the  plan  submitted  here  for  step  by  step 
development  as  the  economy  of  the  state  and 
nation  develops. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  KENNEDY  OUT- 
LINES SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND 
WELFARE    NEEDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  at  present 
holding  hearings  on  the  amendments  to 
the  social  security  and  welfare  laws, 
amendments  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  recently.  Many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  which  the  House  provided  and 
about  the  restrictive  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral welfare  law  which  the  House  passed. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  in  testimony  the  other  day 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  com- 
prehensively stated  the  implications  of 
the  House  bill  In  a  detailed  and  thought- 
ful statement.  Senator  Kennedy  made  a 
proposal  for  increasing  social  security 
based  on  the  introduction  of  some  degree 
of  general  revenue  financing,  which  we 
must  recognize  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  truly  adequate  level  of  social  se- 
curity   benefits.    He    also    made    some 


thoughtful  observations  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  welfare  provisions  of  the 
bill  on  poor  people  all  over  the  Nation. 
I  believe  that  Senator  Kennedy's  testi- 
mony deserves  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate; I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
ON  H.R.  12080.  Social  Sectjbity  and  Wel- 
fare, U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
August   29,    1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, In  the  midst  of  our  great  affluence, 
there  remain  thirty  million  poor  people  In 
this  country  today.  That  fact,  more  than 
anything  else,  Is  what  these  hearings  are 
about. 

For  despite  the  growth  of  our  Social  Se- 
ciulty  System  over  the  years  a  fifth  of  those 
living  in  poverty  are  over  65.  These  years 
should  bring  them  a  life  of  peaceful  comfort 
and  dignity — but  Instead  retirement  means 
a  life  aket  with  financial  problems,  burdened 
with  '^rlndling  savings  and  unpaid  bills. 
Millions  more  approach  65  with  apprehen- 
sion— they  know  that  when  they  stop  work 
they  begin  not  the  golden  years  but  years 
of  life  in  poverty. 

And  despite  the  growth  of  our  public  wel- 
fare programs  over  the  years,  welfare  at  pres- 
ent, aids  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  thirty  mil- 
lion poor.  And  those  who  receive  aid  often 
do  not  get  enough  to  satisfy  even  their  barest 
minimum  needs.  For  too  many  on  welfare 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  poor,  there  are  only 
days  of  misery  without  enough  food  for  their 
children,  and  nights  of  fear  In  sub-standard 
housing,  warding  off  marauding  rats.  And 
for  those  receiving  assistance,  there  are  also 
complex  and  degrading  procedures;  there  are 
rules  designed  to  qualify  eligible  applicants 
which  often  serve  to  disqualify  or  discourage 
people  in  need;  there  are  rules  which  force 
families  to  stay  apart  in  order  to  receive  aid. 
For  too  many,  then,  welfare  Is  not  only  in- 
adequate, but  appears  as  a  reluctant  hand- 
out designed  to  screen  the  poor  away  from 
the  rest  of  society. 

These  figures,  these  conditions,  these  pro- 
cedures define  the  magnitude  and  Importance 
of  the  task  before  your  Committee.  And  they 
also  suggest  the  utter  Inadequacy  of  the 
legislation  which  the  other  body  has  sent 
over  for  us  to  consider.  That  legislation  In- 
cludes some  good  changes — the  Ideas  of  offer- 
ing Job  training,  day  care,  and  work  incen- 
tives to  welfare  recipients  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  seek  productive  employment;  some 
changes  that  are  not  good  enough — the  In- 
crease In  the  mlnlmtim  Social  Security  pay- 
ment to  $50  and  the  121/2  percent  across  the 
board  increase  in  benefits;  and  far  too  many 
changes  which  can  only  be  described  as  plain- 
ly regressive — a  series  of  public  welfare 
amendments,  which  taken  together  reflect 
a  punitive  attitude  reminiscent  of  medieval 
poor  law  philosophy  and  will  result  In  re- 
duced assistance  for  millions  in  need,  and  a 
celling  on  Title  XIX  assistance  that  Is  un- 
realistic and  unworkable. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  matters 
briefly,  if  I  may. 

1.  social  security 

Our  Social  Security  system  has  grown  ex- 
tensively over  the  years — so  that  95  million 
people  are  now  Insured  and  23  million  receive 
benefits — but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
lifting  millions  of  older  Americans  Into  a  re- 
tirement of  security  and  self  respect.  Secre- 
tary Gardner  told  you  last  week  that  Social 
Security  Is  the  major  source  of  Income  for 
nearly  all  retired  beneficiaries,  and  the  sole 
source  for  half.  About  14  million  retired 
workers  and  their  dependents  receive  bene- 
fits. And  last  year  these  benefits  averaged 
$84  a  month — Just  $1000  a  year  for  Individu- 
als,  and   $142   a   month — $1,704   annually — 


for  couples.  In  light  of  these  figures,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  some  5  to  7  million  retired 
Americans  live  In  poverty. 

We  in  Congress  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Inadequacy  of  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  two  increases  of  7  percent  which 
we  enacted  In  1958  and  1965  actually  fell 
short  of  restoring  the  1954  purchasing  power 
of  benefits — for  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
about  25 '"c  since  that  time.  Thus  four-fifths 
of  the  12','2  percent  Increase  provided  In  the 
House  bin  would  be  taken  up  Just  to  give 
beneficiaries  as  much  real  Income  as  they 
would  have  had  In  1954.  Meanwhile,  wages 
have  risen  about  50  percent  in  those  13  years. 
The  wealth  of  our  nation  has  steadily  in- 
creased, but  because  of  our  neglect,  our  older 
citizens  have  not  shared  In  that  affluence — 
Instead,  more  elderly  couples  each  year  re- 
tire into  a  life  of  poverty. 

With  ten  Senators  of  both  parties,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  earlier  this  year  to  make 
up  the  ground  we  have  lost.  That  bill,  S.  1009, 
would  provide  benefit  Increases  averaging 
over  fifty  percent,  and.  crucially,  would  fi- 
nance these  increases  by  a  gradual  infusion 
of  general  revenues.  It  envisioned  a  levelling 
off  of  general  revenue  contribution  at  35 
percent  of  the  costs  of  social  security  by  the 
late  1970s. 

At  the  moment,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
a  deepening  war  in  Vietnam  which  saps  our 
resources  and  consumes  over  $2  billion  each 
month,  it  seems  impractical  to  urge  the  full 
scope  of  these  proposals. 

I  believe,  however,  that  It  is  time  we  began 
a  partial  changeover  to  general  revenue 
financing. 

Tl:e  payroll  tax  Is  scheduled  under  present 
law  to  increase  to  4.85  ■"„  each  on  employer 
and  employee  In  1973,  plus  a  contribution 
for  health  insurance.  The  House  bill  would 
raise  that  to  5%  each,  plus  .65''^  each  for 
health  Insurance.  As  members  of  the  com- 
mittee well  know,  a  tax  on  payrolls  is  highly 
regressive.  For  low  wage  employees  particu- 
larly, a  required  contribution  beyond  that 
contemplated  in  the  House  bill  would  be  very 
burdensome.  Many  workers  already  pay  more 
in  payroll  taxes  than  they  do  in  Income 
taxes. 

General  revenue  financing  would  be  a  far 
more  equitable  way  to  raise  revenues  for  the 
social  security  system,  particularly  revenues 
which  would  be  used  to  provide  additional 
benefits  for  low-Income  jjeople — for  those 
who  worked  either  so  Irregularly  or  at  such 
low  wages  that  their  contributions  do  not 
really  finance  the  benefits  they  receive. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  proposal  I 
shall  make  this  morning  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  H.R.  12080  would  give  relatively  more  help 
to  the  pyoorest  of  our  elderly,  to  those  who 
have  the  most  difficulty  in  finding  dignity 
and  comfort  In  their  retirement.  If  we  are 
to  provide  a  meaningful  floor  of  protection 
for  older  people  as  a  matter  of  social  insur- 
ance. I  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  other  workers 
that  we  finance  it  through  general  revenues. 

I  propose  that  the  Committee  raise  the 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  to  20'''r, 
weighting  it,  if  possible,  toward  those  bene- 
ficiaries at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum. 
I  propose,  in  addition,  that  the  minimum 
benefit  be  raised  to  $100  a  month.  $150  for 
couples.  These  proposals  combined  would 
produce  an  average  benefit  Increase  of  29%. 

To  finance  this  proposal.  I  suggest,  first, 
that  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  be 
raised  to  $8,400  next  January  and  to  $10,800 
on  January  1.  1971;  and  second,  that  general 
revenue  contributions  be  Infused  at  the  rate 
of  11  "t  of  the  total  financing  of  the  system 
beginning  In  1972. 

This  plan  Is  feasible.  I  am  assured  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
that  It  is  In   long-range  actuarial   balance. 

The  Increases  In  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  are  no  more  than  what  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed  In  HR.  5710,  except 
that  the  $10,800  figure  would  go  Into  effect 
3  years  earlier  than  the  Administration  pro- 
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po««d.  Thla  Is  substantially  less  than  wa« 
propo««d  In  S.  1000,  under  wblcb  tbe  ba«e 
would  bave  risen  to  $15,000  on  January  1, 
1971. 

Tbese  Increases  In  tbe  earnings  base  are 
Justified  to  bring  the  social  security  system 
up  to  date.  For  87%  of  American  workers 
the  910,800  figure  would  result  In  benefits 
based  upon  everything  tbey  earned — a  com- 
prehensiveness of  coverage  lost  nearly  30 
years  ago  as  workers'  Incomes  grew  faster 
than  the  earnings  base  was  Increased.  For 
the  man  already  50  years  old,  for  example, 
this  change  would  mean  an  Increase  of  over 
40';.  In  the  benefits  he  will  get  when  he 
retires. 

In  contrast  to  S.  1009.  the  general  revenue 
contributions  would  not  have  to  begin  until 
January  1.  1972.  What  this  means  Is  that  we 
would  be  promising  now  that  we  would  spend 
•4.5  billion  a  year  beginning  4'a  years  from 
now. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  promise  we  can  and  must 
make.  It  is  not  a  huge  amount  of  money. 
Our  gross  national  product  will  exceed  a 
trillion  dollars  by  that  time,  and  1972  Is  far 
enough  off  so  that  we  can  easily  plan  to  set 
aside  this  amount  of  money.  What  we  get 
for  this  promise  is  a  20'~;  Increase  in  benefits 
now,  plus  what  I  regard  as  all  Important — 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  payment  to 
•  100. 

I  might  add  that  an  across-the-board 
benefit  increase  of  an  additional  5"";  begin- 
ning January  1.  1970,  could  be  obtained  for 
a  relatively  small  additional  promise  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  I  would  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  that  as  well. 

The  net  cost  of  the  increase  which  I  pro- 
pose would  be  considerably  less  than  the 
financing  I  have  described.  For  the  people 
who  will  benefit  from  this  Increase  are  peo- 
ple who  must  now  turn  to  old  age  assistance 
in  order  to  eke  out  enough  of  a  living  to  sur- 
vive. Old  age  assistance  has  decreased  mark- 
edly over  the  years  as  social  security  benefits 
have  been  liberalized.  Only  11'^  of  the  elderly 
population  receives  such  assistance  now,  as 
opposed  to  22"^  of  the  population  In  1950. 
Even  now,  more  than  half  those  receiving 
old  age  assistance  in  New  York  are  on  wel- 
fare because  their  social  security  pensions  are 
Inadequate.  Thus,  raising  the  minimum 
benefit  to  tlOO,  and  raising  other  benefits 
20 '"r  or  more,  will  correspondingly  decrease 
the  number  of  people  on  the  old  age  assist- 
ance rolls  and  the  amounts  which  those  who 
remain  on  the  rolls  will  require. 

S.  1009  contained  a  number  of  other  pro- 
posals for  the  liberalizing  and  up-dating  of 
the  social  security  system,  but  I  would 
emphasize  only  two  at  this  point. 

First,  I  would  urge  that  the  committee 
consider  a  cost  of  living  provision  to  make 
social  security  inflation-proof,  and  to  ensure 
that  future  benefit  increases  granted  by  Con- 
gress do  more  than  Just  make  up  for  lost 
ground.  The  civil  service  and  military  retire- 
ment systems  have  cost  of  living  adjustment 
features.  It  Is  time  tbe  social  security  system 
did  likewise,  although  I  emphasize  that  this 
must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  benefit  in- 
creases which  allow  older  citizens  to  share 
In  our  expanding  productivity. 

Second,  I  hope  the  committee  will  consider 
raising  the  benefits  for  the  uninsured  to  $50 
a  month  for  individuals  and  $75  for  couples. 
The  House  bill  raised  this  benefit  only  to  $40. 
There  are  1.2  million  people,  many  of  them 
quite  poor,  who  have  been  helped  by  this 
constructive  addition  to  the  law.  The  differ- 
ence In  cost  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
$50  figure  would  be  about  $163  million  an- 
nually from  general  revenues  and  $28  million 
from  the  trust  fund.  I  hope  the  committee 
win  decide  upon  the  higher  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  suggested  are, 
I  think,  the  minimum  changes  which  we  In 
the  Senate  must  make  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  our  older  citizens.  The  conditions  in 
which  millions  of  retired  Americans  find 
themselves  after  having  worked  productively 
lor  decades  are  a  disgrace  to  us  all.  Adoption 


of  the  proposal  I  have  described  would  begin 
turning  our  social  security  system  In  the  di- 
rection long  advocated  by  experts  In  the  field, 
and  would  allow  us  to  provide  real  hope  at 
last  to  our  elderly  poor  that  they  will  be 
able  to  live  out  their  lives  in  some  measure 
of  ease  and  self  respect. 

n.    WELFARE 

About  a  year  ago,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare  reported  that  welfare  is  "des- 
perately handicapped"  in  both  "legislative 
mandate  and  .  .  .  financial  resources."  The 
Council  prescribed  "a  major  updating  of  our 
welfare  system." 

The  House  bill  which  Is  before  you  today 
not  only  fails  to  heed  the  Council's  prescrip- 
tion, but  Is  in  my  Judgment  a  major  step 
In  the  other  direction. 

I  can  well  understand  what  motivated  the 
other  body  in  its  action.  It  was  concerned 
that  the  welfare  system  as  it  exists  today  has 
failed  to  enable  its  recipients  to  obtain  Jobs 
and  end  their  dependency.  I  share  that  con- 
cern. It  was  concerned  at  the  recent  rise  in 
the  number  of  children  and  mothers  on  Aid 
to  Dependent  children.  I  share  that  concern. 
It  therefore  sought  to  create  a  system  which 
would  train  children  and  mothers  on  welfare, 
provide  day  care,  and  establish  incentives  to 
worlc.  I.  too.  believe  such  a  system  is  needed. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  we  will  never  suc- 
ceed In  restoring  dignity  and  promise  to  the 
lives  of  people  whose  frustration  exploded 
into  violence  in  the  cities  this  summer  until 
we  develop  a  system  which  provides  Jobs — 
enough  Jobs  and  good  Jobs. 

For  the  people  of  the  inner  city  live  today 
with  an  unemployment  rate  far  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation  knew  during  the  depth 
of  the  Great  Depression.  In  the  typical  big 
city  ghetto,  only  two  out  of  five  adult  men 
have  Jobs  which  pay  $60.00  a  week  or  more — 
enough  for  each  member  of  a  family  of  four 
to  eat  70  cents  worth  of  food  a  day  Only 
half  the  adult  men  have  full-time  Jobs  at 
any  rate  of  pay.  Less  than  three  out  of  five 
have  any  work  at  all. 

I  have  suggested  that  we  need  an  immedi- 
ate Impact  project  designed  to  put  men  to 
work  and  to  restore  some  sense  of  hope  to 
the  young  and  the  unemployed  residents  of 
the  city  slum.  We  should  begin  immediate 
programs  of  needed  public  tjisks  and  works — 
providing  Jobs  to  build  schools  and  roads, 
to  restore  parks  and  erect  clinics,  and  to 
staff  the  schools  and  clinics  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  when  they  are  built.  Our  com- 
munities need  these  Jobs  done  and  the  men 
of  the  ghetto  need  Jobs,  By  matching  the 
two  we  can  return  hope  while  meeting  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  nation. 

We  must,  then,  work  out  a  system  to  pro- 
vide Jobs.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
approach  adopted  In  the  House  bill  will  pro- 
vide these  Jobs.  The  fact  Is,  as  the  alarming 
unemployment  and  underemployment  figures 
I  have  mentioned  Indicate,  that  there  are  not 
enough  Jobs  available  at  the  moment.  We 
must  find  them,  but  in  the  meantime,  it  will 
not  do  to  force  people  Into  training  programs 
for  Jobs  that  are  not  there.  That  will  only 
Increase  the  pent-up  frustration  which  has 
already  exploded  too  often.  In  the  meantime, 
also,  we  must  not  continue  to  place  a  pre- 
mium on  broken  homes  as  the  condition  for 
obtaining  public  assistance.  And  we  must  not 
end  up  by  venting  our  own  frustration  in  a 
measure  punishing  the  poor  because  they  are 
there  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  them.  They  will  still  be  there 
when  we  are  done.  It  is  not  as  though  people 
choose  to  be  poor,  to  need  welfare  assistance. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  we  have  a 
school  system  In  our  slums  which  Is  plainly 
unsatisfactory.  Of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Puerto  Rican  school  children  In  New  York 
City,  only  37  went  on  to  college  last  year. 
If  young  men  are  unskilled  and  unprepared 
for  employment,  then  the  schools  which  left 
them  so  bear  a  heavy  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 


Nor,  of  course,  is  the  problem  merely  in  the 
schools.  For  the  rest  of  ghetto  life  also  there 
are  statistics:  43 7e  of  the  housing  substand- 
ard and  overcrowded;  14,000  people  treated 
for  rat  bites  every  year;  Infant  mortality  at 
twice  the  normal  rate;  and,  because  of  inade- 
quate diets  and  medical  care,  mental  retarda- 
tion at  seven  times  the  community  average. 

These  are  the  matters  we  must  look  to.  For 
these  problems  welfare  is  neither  the  cause 
nor  the  remedy.  But  welfare  has  its  Job — 
helping  those  In  need — and  the  bill  before 
you  will  hinder  It  In  doing  that  Job.  Indeed, 
instead  of  helping  at  all.  It  almost  appears 
intended  to  punish  the  poor.  And  punish  it 
will,  particularly  In  areas  of  the  country 
where  welfare  authorities  have  done  their 
best  to  demean  and  degrade  the  recipient  of 
welfare  even  under  existing  law. 

First,  the  House  bill  says  that  no  state  may 
have  a  higher  percentage  of  children  on  wel- 
fare than  It  had  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Commissioner  Ginsberg  of  New  York  City 
said  the  other  day  that  this  would  force 
states  and  localities  either  to  deny  additional 
aid  when  more  children  are  born  into  a  fam- 
ily, or  to  come  up  somehow  with  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  difference.  The  latter,  of 
course,  would  shift  the  burden  from  the  levtl 
of  government  that  can  best  afford  it  to  the 
one  that  can  least  afford  it.  There  is  a  third 
possibility — to  find  ways  to  cut  enough  fami- 
lies off  welfare  to  stay  within  the  freeze.  This 
possibility  cannot  be  dlscotinted.  For  the 
House  bill,  with  all  of  the  other  restrictions 
on  eligibility  which  it  contains,  is  an  open 
invitation  to  welfare  departments  in  some 
areas  of  our  country  to  find  ways  to  tidy  up 
their  caseloads  and  discourage  new  applica- 
tions. 

Second,  the  coercive  provisions  on  commu- 
nity work  and  training  fit  Into  this  pattern. 
The  objective  of  enabling  welfare  recipients 
to  obtain  productive  employment  Is  of  course 
laudable;  indeed,  as  I  have  Indicated,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  hope  we  have  for  avoiding 
the  deep  division  In  our  society  which  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  class  of  welfare  poor 
would  bring.  But  attempting  to  bring  about 
employment  by  compulsion  is  not  the  way 
to  do  this.  There  are  many  mothers  who 
should  not  work.  Some,  particularly  in  pro- 
gressive states  and  cities,  will  be  excused 
from  working.  But  In  other  states  with  less 
enlightened  welfare  programs,  many  will 
either  be  driven  off  the  welfare  rolls  or  will 
be  discouraged  from  applying.  And  they  will 
still  be  poor — a  little  more  Invisible,  for  the 
time  being,  than  they  are  now,  but  no  less 
Ix)or.  no  less  miserable. 

There  is  more  than  one  state  In  this  coun- 
try which,  even  under  existing  law.  has  had 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "employ- 
able mother"  rule.  Under  this  rule,  if  the 
welfare  officials  Judge  the  mother  to  be  em- 
ployable, she  Is  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Coln- 
cidentally,  these  rulings  tend  to  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  year  when  people  are  needed 
to  pick  crops  at  $3  a  day.  This  rule  is  being 
challenged  In  litigation,  but  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  on  compulsive  work  and 
training  Imply  that  from  now  on  the  "em- 
ployable mother"  rule  would  be  sanctioned 
by  a  national  policy. 

Third,  the  punitive  Intent  of  the  House 
bill  Is  evident  as  well  in  the  provisions  on 
aid  to  children  with  unemployed  parents. 
FOT  the  first  time,  the  parent  must  have  had 
a  substantial  connection  with  the  labor  force 
In  order  to  qualify,  a  provision  which  will 
eliminate  many  men  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  steady  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provision  denying  assistance  to 
unemployed  parents  who  have  applied  for  or 
are  receiving  unemployment  compensation 
win  keep  aid  from  many  who  need  both 
forms  of  help  in  order  to  survive,  and  will 
cause  some  to  receive  neither  kind  of  aid. 
The  House  provision  will  only  succeed  in 
forcing  more  families  to  break  up,  forcing 
more  fathers  to  leave  home  so  the  family  can 
obtain  assistance  by  the  traditional  ADC 
route. 
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Fourth,  the  provisions  giving  States  an 
Incentive  to  provide  custodial  care  for  ille- 
gitimate children  are  also  punitive.  Once 
an  Illegitimate  child  is  born,  although  we 
may  have  wished  to  discourage  that  from 
happening,  his  best  hope  is  to  grow  up  in 
some  kind  of  family  structure.  Study  after 
study  shows  that  the  worst  thing  that  could 
be  done  is  to  consign  him  to  an  institution. 
So  we  punish  Illegitimacy  by  purxlshlng  the 
illegitimate  child. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  go  on  record  as 
opposing  this  almshouse  approach.  We  must 
go  on  record  as  forcefully  as  we  can  that 
this  is  not  the  direction  which  we  want  wel- 
fare to  take.  We  must  not  allow  this  back- 
ward step.  What  I  would  recommend,  there- 
'  fore,  is  that  the  Senate  use  H.R.  5710, 
President  Johnson's  original  set  of  welfare 
recommendations,  as  its  working  bill.  That 
bill's  recommendations  were  limited  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  at  least  not  regressive. 
The  expanded  training  and  day  care  provi- 
sions which  the  House  adopted  can  then  be 
Included  but  without  the  meat-ax  compul- 
sions which  the  House  bill  attached  to  them. 

I  would  particularly  urge  the  Committee 
to  provide  a  greater  work  incentive  than 
the  $30  a  month  plus  one-third  of  additional 
earnings  which  the  House  enacted.  This  In- 
centive is  so  small  that  it  may  well  fall  to 
encourage  significant  numbers  of  welfare 
recipients  to  work,  and  opponents  of  the  Idea 
may  then  succeed  In  claiming  it  will  never 
work. 

I  also  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  the 
Administration's  proposal  regarding  the 
management  of  the  community  work  and 
training  program.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  the  potential  to  bring  a  Job-oriented  ap- 
proach to  the  training  involved,  and  has  a 
developed  system  of  placement  services.  The 
House  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  will  waste  re- 
sources by  creating  an  unnecessary  overlap 
between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW 
which  should  be  avoided. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  do  think 
our  welfare  system  Is  unsatisfactory.  But 
every  reason  why  I  think  it  Is  unsatisfactory 
will  only  be  accentuated  by  the  House  bill. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, because,  in  general,  it  provides  aid  for 
broken  families  and  not  for  whole  ones.  The 
House  bill  accentuates  this  by  refusing  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  H.R.  5710  to 
expand  aid  to  unemployed  parents,  and  by 
restricting  that  program  instead. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  it  imposes  degrading  conditions 
on  eligibility,  and  encourages  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  conditions  by  demeaning  in- 
vestigation. The  House  bill  accentuates  these 
defects  by  adding  a  whole  raft  of  new  con- 
ditions for  eligibility  and  a  whole  new  set  of 
incentives  for  the  state  to  Investigate  welfare 
recipients. 

I  believe  our  welfare  system  is  unsatisfac- 
tory because,  once  a  family  does  penetrate 
the  bureaucratic  maze  and  qualify  for  aid, 
the  benefits  It  receives  are  in  many  states  not 
even  enough  to  live  on.  The  House  bill  ac- 
centuates this  by  refusing  to  require  states 
to  meet  their  own  definitions  of  minimum 
need,  as  H.R.  5710  proposed,  and  by  enacting 
instead  a  freeze  on  ADC  payments. 

The  Advisory  Council's  report  called  for  "a 
nation-wide  comprehensive  program  on  pub- 
lic assistance  based  upon  a  single  criterion: 
need."  What  a  grim  Joke  that  is  today  as  we 
look  at  the  way  in  which  the  House  bill  gives 
heed  to  this  recommendation. 

A  month  ago,  the  prestigious  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  issued  a  major 
series  of  recommendations  to  make  our  wel- 
fare system  into  an  effective  weapon  in  the 
War  on  Poverty.  The  APWA  proposed  sim- 
plifying eligibility  for  welfare  and  re-deploy- 
ing Investigatory  social  workers  to  provide 
meaningful  social  services.  It  also  proposed 
meaningful  work  Incentives  to  allow  welfare 
recipients  to  work  without  losing  a  dollar  of 
their  benefits  every  time  they  earn  a  dollar. 
What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  the  twisted  ap- 


plication of  these  thoughtful  recommenda- 
tions in  the  legislation  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  the  perspec- 
tive to  see  that  the  welfare  system  is  not 
something  that  exists  by  itself,  that  has  no 
effect  on  the  world  in  which  Its  recipients 
live.  We  cannot  afford  to  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand.  Our  nation  has  been  ripped  apart 
this  summer  by  violence  and  civil  disorder 
that  have  taken  dozens  of  lives  and  caused 
billions  of  dollars  of  property  damage.  We 
face  in  our  cities  the  gravest  domestic  crisis 
to  confront  this  nation  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  crisis  by  lop- 
ping people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  that  crisis  by  forcing  welfare 
recipients  to  accept  training  for  jobs  when 
we  have  absolutely  no  idea  whether  Jobs 
will  be  available  to  them  after  their  training. 
We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  crisis  by 
punishing  the  poor  and  hoping  that  they 
will  bear  that  punishment  silently,  invisibly, 
graciously,  without  bitterness  or  hostility  for 
their  "benefactors." 

What  we  should  be  talking  about  here  to- 
day Is  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5710,  and  how 
to  improve  upon  it  as  we  pass  it. 

We  should  be  discussing  whether  we  are 
going  to  require  the  states  to  meet  their  own 
minimum  definitions  of  need;  Instead  we  are 
constrained  to  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  lift  an  unconscionable  freeze  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  to  dependent  children. 

We  should  be  discussing  whether  we  are 
going  to  provide  a  greater  work  incentive 
than  that  contained  in  H.R.  5710;  instead  we 
are  forced  to  discuss  whether  to  repeal  the 
compulsions  for  work  and  training  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

We  should  be  discussing  a  national  man- 
date to  simplify  eligibility  for  welfare;  in- 
stead, we  have  to  talk  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  strike  restrictive  conditions  on  eligi- 
bility added  by  the  House  bill. 

We  should  tc  discussing  ways  to  afford  wel- 
fare recipients  participation  in  making  the 
ptoUcy  of  the  agency  which  governs  their 
lives;  Instead,  we  are  confronted  with  a  bill 
whose  whole  approach  is  not  to  listen  to 
those  recipients. 

We  should  be  discussing  how  we  can  make 
the  welfare  system  more  honest  with  itself 
and  its  recipients,  how  we  can  make  sure 
that  recipients  can  receive  a  full  hearing 
when  their  benefits  are  in  jeopardy;  instead, 
we  hear  talk  about  ways  to  strike  them  from 
the  rolls. 

We  should  be  talking  about  integrating 
welfare  into  our  efforts  to  help  poor  people 
generally  instead  of  viewing  it  as  an  iso- 
lated problem  susceptible  of  being  solved  by 
new  and  greater  restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  re- 
ject Title  n  of  H.R.  12080,  and  develop  a  con- 
structive set  of  proposals  which  the  Senate 
can  be  proud  to  enact. 

III.  TrxLE   xix 

The  last  matter  I  would  discuss  Is  the 
provision  In  the  House  bill  placing  a  limit  on 
federal  participation  In  programs  under  Title 

xrx. 

Ttie  Administration's  proi>osal  in  H.R.  5710 
was  vastly  different  and  less  destructive  from 
what  the  House  enacted.  H.R.  5710  proposed 
a  celling  at  150%  of  each  state's  public 
assistance  definition  of  minimum  need.  This 
provision  would  have  forced  a  significant  cut 
back  in  our  program  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  I  was  therefore  not  happy  about 
it.  I  believe  that  we  should  not  default  In 
our  commitment  to  bring  better  health  care 
to  those  members  of  our  population  who  have 
difficulty  In  paying  for  medical  attention. 
We  have  our  problems  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  I  think  the  appropriate  place  to 
resolve  those  problems  is  within  the  State. 

The  House  bill  is  much  worse  for  New 
York.  Commissioner  Ginsberg  tells  me  that 
it  will  force  the  standard  for  a  family  of 
four  to  be  cut  back  from  $6,000  to  $3,900. 
Since  New  York  would  have  gone  to  $5,200 
this   year   under   the   previous   federal   pro- 


grams, wholly  apart  from  Medicaid,  this  in- 
trusion is  wholly  unreasonable. 

But  the  House  bill  will  be  equally  disas- 
trous elsewhere.  For  Instead  of  looking  to  a 
state's  definition  of  minimum  need,  it  looks 
to  the  amount  which  the  state  actually  pays 
its  public  assistance  recipients.  Title  XIX 
Intended  that  medical  indigency  be  defined 
at  a  level  substantially  in  excess  of  a  state's 
public  assistance  definition  of  minimum 
need.  The  House  bill  will  in  many  states  have 
the  opposite  effect,  and  is  therefore  totally 
unrealistic. 

For  example,  Mississippi,  according  to  HEW 
figures,  was  paying  22.8^;  of  minimum  need 
to  Its  ADC  children  in  January  of  this  year. 
When  the  133'/3'-r  limitation  in  the  House 
bill  goes  into  effect,  the  celling  for  medical 
assistance  in  Mississippi  will  be  approxi- 
mately 30 '>  of  its  own  definition  of  minimum 
need.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  another  good  ex- 
ample. In  January  1966  Its  definition  of 
minimum  need  was  $224  a  month  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  However,  its  ADC  payments  were 
actually  $170  a  month  for  a  family  of  that 
size.  When  the  133'/3'"c  limitation  goes  Into 
effect,  the  celling  on  medical  assistance  for 
a  family  of  four  in  Ohio  will,  therefore,  be  ap- 
proximately $227  a  month — an  unacceptably 
low  figure. 

What  is  really  Involved  even  In  the  150 
per  cent  limitation  originally  proposed  is  a 
failure  of  insight  about  the  connection  be- 
tween ill  health  and  dependency,  a  failure 
to  realize  that  the  pro\-ision  of  adequate 
health  care  to  the  poor  depends  upon  an 
infusion  of  funds  of  the  magnitude  which 
Title  XIX  as  originally  enacted  was  Intended 
to  supply. 

If  we  cut  into  Title  XIX,  we  cut  into  the 
possibilities  of  better  health  care  for  the 
poor.  We  must  not  do  that. 

Let  me  suggest,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  well  allow  for  variations  In 
eligibility  levels  within  a  state.  The  services 
provided  under  a  Title  XIX  plan  should  re- 
main uniform  throughout  a  state,  but  we 
might  appropriately  begin  to  allow  varia- 
tions in  eligibility  based  on  differences  In  the 
cost  of  living  within  the  state. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  needs  of 
New  York  City  are  clearly  different  from 
those  of  Jefferson  County,  or  Franklin 
County,  or  Yates  County.  The  $6,000  figure 
for  a  family  of  four  is  extremely  reasonable 
in  New  York  City,  but  may  well  be  unneces- 
sarily high  upstate.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
study  the  possibility  of  taking  these  varia- 
tions m  living  costs  into  account  In  the 
federal  law. 

I  would  urge  the  committee,  too,  to  con- 
sider instituting  some  form  of  regulation  of 
costs  and  fees.  A  recent  rurvey  in  one 
county  in  New  York  showed  that  physicians' 
fees  have  skyrocketed  under  Medicaid.  The 
costs  which  have  worried  so  many  people 
around  the  country  may  be  controllable  in 
part.  I  hope  the  committee  will  examine  this 
matter  before  it  decides  whether  to  limit 
federal  participation  under  Title  XIX. 

IV.   CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
to  change  the  social  security  provisions  of 
this  bin  are  neither  radical  when  viewed  In 
light  of  the  clear  needs  of  the  Nation's 
elderly,  nor  are  they  a  revolutionary 
departure  from  past  social  security  theory. 
Rather.  I  beUeve  they  are  the  beginning  of 
reform,  the  steps  we  can  take  now— they  are 
fiscally  sound  changes  in  an  inadequate 
structure. 

By  increasing  benefits  we  can  provide  a 
more  secure  future  for  millions  of  elderly 
people.  By  raising  the  contribution  base  we 
distribute  more  equitably  the  cost  of  these 
benefits.  And  by  turning  toward  general  rev- 
enue financing,  we  ensure  that  the  noncon- 
trlbutory  aspects  of  social  security  shall  be 
financed  out  of  the  progressive  Income  tax 
rather  than  the  regressive  payroll  tax.  easing 
the  burden  on  middle  and  lower  income  wage 
earners. 
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The  unsatisfactory  and  regressive  features 
of  the  House  welfare  provisions  should  be 
manifest.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  must 
retrace  our  steps  to  correct  these  errors.  But 
we  ought  not  hesitate. 

We  must  act  now  to  reform  the  archaic 
structure  of  rules  and  conditions  that  impose 
penalties  on  the  poor  for  their  misfortune. 
We  ought  to  assist  people  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  poverty,  with  training  and  Jobs  and 
Income.  But  it  Is  a  senseless  ethic  that  pun- 
ishes the  poor,  or  disrupts  family  life,  or 
teirs  children  from  their  mother. 

The  frustration  of  povertv,  the  fury  In- 
duced by  want  in  tne  midst  of  affluence  is 
not  assuaged  by  foolish  and  debasing  rules 
of  eligibility.  We  must  restore  sense  to  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  restore  hope  to 
millions  of  people.  That  mandate  should 
guide  lis  in  aax  delllieratlons. 


U 


THE  TFX  AIRPLANE 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  some 
statements  have  been  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  that  appear  to  respond  to 
my  comments  of  August  25  on  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  TFX  airplane  for  all  of 
the  military  uses  contemplated  for  it. 

These  statements  and  a  news  article 
from  NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.,  quote 
a  few  pilots  who  have  flown  test  versions 
of  the  plane  in  words  highly  praising  its 
performance, 

I  had  suggested  that  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI  should  hold  hearings 
in  November  or  December,  after  Air 
Force  versions  of  the  plane  have  been 
delivered  to  tactical  units,  and  should 
call  some  of  the  pilots  who  will  fly  them 
on  a  regular  basis  as  witnesses  to  obtain 
better  information  than  Congress  now 
has  on  the  plane's  performance. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  which 
are  being  rushed  into  print  now  from 
pilots,  particularly  from  those  who  are 
unnamed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  are  very  interesting  and  certainly 
appear  to  be  reassuring.  However,  I  do 
not  consider  them  the  last  word  on  the 
TFX's  performance. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  TFX 
will  be  successful  in  all  the  military  uses 
contemplated  for  it  because  the  Nation 
has  piunped  billions  of  dollars  Into  its 
development.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
taxpayers*  money  has  not  been  spent  to 
develop  a  dud  weapon  and  to  make  sure 
the  planes  delivered  to  tactical  units  are 
capable  of  performing  the  missions  as- 
signed to  them.  I  hope  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  will  call  the  pilots  who  al- 
ready have  spoken,  plus  others  who  will 
have  flown  the  planes,  by  next  November 
or  December  to  provide  Congress  with 
additional  Information. 

I  feel  certain  that  far  more  will  be 
known  about  the  performance  of  Air 
Force  versions  of  the  plane  in  tactical 
situations  next  November  or  December 
than  is  known  today. 

This  is  evident  from  the  news  article 
entitled  "Superbird  Going  to  War  Soon — 
Air  Force  Pilots  Eiager  To  Test  F-111  in 
Battle,"  written  by  Jerry  Flemmons 
imder  a  NelUs  Air  Force  Base  dateline, 
and  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  on  August  2S. 

This  article  makes  It  clear  that  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command  pilots  who  are  starting 


to  receive  the  TFX  now  are  under  tight 
restrictions  as  to  the  maneuvers  they  can 
perform.  What  they  are  saying.  In  effect, 
in  the  comments  quoted  to  date,  is  that 
this  aircraft  flies  great  on  a  straight  and 
level  path,  and  has  a  wonderful  control 
system. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  article  by  Mr. 
Flemmons  to  illustrate  my  point : 

Pilots  are  undergoing  the  transition  from 
conventional  Jet  to  the  super  Fill.  ("We  take 
off  and  land  and  fly  in  between.")  Here,  there 
Is  no  bombing — yet — nor  is  there  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  maximum  flight  speed. 

The  article  then  makes  this  significant 
statement: 

TAG  pilots  work  within  a  "tight  enveiope" 
Of  the  plane's  cap.nblllty.  Still,  they  test  and 
suggest  improvements  within  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them. 

What  they  think  Is  important,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  political  and  high  brass 
faction  which  has  warred  over  the  Fill  since 
its  conception — five  years  ago. 

There  are  many  questions,  such  as  the 
amount  of  external  stores  or  ordnance 
which  the  TFX  can  carry  and  still  be  ma- 
neuverable  in  combat,  that  remain  to  be 
answered,  Mr.  President.  There  are  also 
questions  about  its  effectiveness  as  a 
long-range  strategic  bomber  to  replace 
the  B-52.  Indeed,  it  !:>  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  hear  from  the 
pilots  who  will  fly  these  planes  on  a  regu- 
lar basis — not  only  the  pilots  selected  by 
high  officials  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— to  comment,  as  Congress  weighs 
the  question  whether  to  plunge  deeper 
Into  this  multibillion-dollar  spending 
program. 

SENATOR  MUNDTS  ROLE  IN  URG- 
ING A  BETTER  URBAN-RURAL 
BAL.\NCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  crisis 
In  the  cities  has  heightened  interest  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  non- 
metropolitan  parts  of  our  Nation  as  at- 
tractive places  to  work  and  to  live.  Many 
believe  that  one  root  cause  of  many  of  the 
miseries  of  the  cities  Is  that  too  many 
people  are  crowded  together  into  too 
small  an  area.  In  this  technological  age 
we  are  becoming  the  victims  of  what  one 
familiar  with  science  and  physics  might 
call  a  "population  implosion."  Since 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  are  attractive 
but  sparsely  populated,  there  are  strong 
arguments  for  a  better  balanced  distri- 
bution of  industry  and  population. 

The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee issued  an  excellent  report  on  Au- 
gust 23  on  methods  of  revitalizing  rural 
America.  Several  editorials  and  articles 
on  this  general  subject  have  recently 
been  published,  including  one  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  27,  1967. 

I  commend  the  Republican  coordinat- 
ing committee's  task  force  on  job  op- 
portunities and  welfare  and  the 
able  and  talented  leadership  of  Prof. 
Don  Paarlberg,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics,  Purdue  University,  and  the 
task  force  vice  chairman  and  my  good 
friend,  U.S.  Representative  George  H.  W. 
Bush,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  for  producing 
this  thoughtful  and  cogent  research 
paper. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  these 
ideas  are  being  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration and  study  in  the  Senate.  The 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
has  played  a  key  and  vital  role  in  high- 
lighting the  need  of  modern  America  to 
reassess  the  value  of  its  rural  areas. 

On  April  6,  1967,  Senator  Mundt  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  I  was  glad  to 
cosponsor,  along  with  17  other  Senators. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  delve 
Into  many  areas  of  pressing  concern,  and 
would  include: 

First,  identifying  and  evaluating 
economic,  social,  and  political  factors 
affect  the  location  of  various  typej  of  in- 
dustrial installations; 

Second,  identifying  and  evaluating 
which  economic,  social,  and  political  fac- 
tors are  necessary  and  proper  for  general 
industries  to  operate  efficiently  outside 
metropolitan  complexes  of  500,000  or 
more  population ; 

Third,  exploring  methods — both  by 
legislation  and  expenditures — by  which 
the  Federal  Government  might  effec- 
tively encourage  better  balanced  indus- 
trial and  economic  growth  throughout 
the  Nation ; 

Fourth,  identifying  the  size  of  city  and 
political  institutions  which  can  most  ef- 
ficiently provide  necessary  public  serv- 
ices to  its  citizens;  that  Is,  the  optimum 
effective  range  of  population  concentra- 
tion in  cities; 

Fifth,  evaluating  the  effect  on  gov- 
ernment efficiency  of  differing  patterns 
and  intensities  of  population  concentra- 
tion; 

Sixth,  evaluating  the  competence  and 
potential  of  State  and  local  governments 
toward  encouraging  balanced  economic 
development  within  States  and  regions; 
and 

Seventh,  evaluating  the  desirability  of 
more  geographically  balanced  economic 
development. 

In  short,  the  Commission  will  plan  for 
the  future.  If  the  riots,  disturbances,  and 
violence  in  our  major  cities  of  the  past 
few  weeks  are  to  teach  us  anything,  then 
I  think  they  say  that  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  future  difficulties  and  plan 
now  for  their  prevention.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  63  percent  of  America 
occupies  1  percent  of  our  land.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke] 
has  pointed  out  that  the  density  of  popu- 
lation in  Harlem  is  so  great  that  the  en- 
entire  population  of  the  United  States 
could  be  compressed  onto  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  if  the  same  density  as  exists 
In  Harlem  were  maintained. 

Clearly  a  crisis  exists.  Clearly  Senator 
MuNDT's  proposal  is  geared  toward  the 
finding  of  new  ideas  and  new  directions 
which  the  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

The  Commission  can  explore  the  wide 
spectrum  of  ideas  and  proposals  which 
exist — including  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing brandnew  cities  across  the  land- 
scape of  America. 

Establishment  of  an  approach  for  a 
more  desirable  balance  of  industry  and 
population  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  must  take  into  accoimt  the  dra- 
matic prospect  that  improvements  in 
methods  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication will  greatly  expand  the  number 
of  locales  in  which  an.  individual  can  live 
and  work.  The  possibility  of  bxiilding  new 
cities  in  areas  that  are  today  considered 
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out-of-the-way  places  may  become  fea- 
sible. Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
such  exciting  opportunities  unexplored. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Nation 
must  devote  itself  and  Its  Immense  re- 
sources to  solving  and  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  But  even  if  we  solve 
today's  crisis,  there  will  be  a  new  and 
different  one  tomorrow — and  probably  of 
greater  magnitude.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 64  will  help  to  establish  the  machin- 
ery to  determine  the  facts.  The  Com- 
mission will  not  be  a  continuing  one 
which  merely  postpones  decisions  and 
stalls  solid  action.  Rather,  it  will  cease  to 
exist  after  2  years.  Consequently,  It  will 
not  prove  to  be  a  permanent  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  The  reverse  should  be  true: 
the  taxpayer  will  in  the  long  run  be  able 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  will  no  doubt 
generate  during  the  commission's  study. 
I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  that  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee's  state- 
ment and  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REvrrxLiziNG  Our  RTjRAL  Areas 
(By  the  Republican  coordinating  committee 
task  force  on  Job  opportunities  and  wel- 
fare,  July   24,    1967,   prepared   under   the 
direction  of  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, Ray  C.  Bliss,  chairman) 
"111   fares    the   land,    to   hastening    ills   a 
prey  ..."  was  written  of  the  English  coun- 
tryside nearly  200  years  ago.  But  it  might 
be  written  of  rural  America  today. 

Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  peo- 
ple. Prom  1950  to  1960  the  rural  population — 
farm  plus  non-farm — declined  by  400,000; 
the  urban  population  increased  by  2C  million. 
These  trends  have  continued.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  anticipates  further  out- 
migration  to  the  year  1970. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  rural  population 
consists  of  farm  people.  The  others  are  part 
of  the  rural  non-farm  population,  living  in 
the  countryside  or  in  small  villages.  Since 
1960  the  farm  population  has  been  declining 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent,  an  ac- 
celerated pace. 

Most  of  those  who  migrate  from  the  rural 
areEis  leave  in  their  teens  and  twenties,  when 
on  the  verge  of  their  productive  years.  They 
carry  with  them  the  Investment  in  their  up- 
bringing and  education.  Conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $15,000  per  person,  this  human  in- 
vestment is  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
areas  that  runs  about  H2  billion  a  year, 
several  times  the  total  of  all  subsidies  pro- 
vided to  agriculture. 

What  becomes  of  these  people?  They  move 
into  our  great  cities.  Without  necessarily  de- 
siring it  and  almost  by  default,  we  are  be- 
coming an  urban  society.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  people  now  cluster  in  cities  that  cover 
one  percent  of  our  land  area.  If  present  trends 
continue  unchecked,  by  the  year  2000.  80 
percent  of  our  people  will  be  living  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  most  of  them  will  be 
crammed  Into  five  super  strip-cities. 

And  win  these  be  alabaster  cities,  gleaming, 
"undlmmed  by  human  tears"?  Not  Ukely.  The 
migrants  concentrate,  unaselmilated,  in  De- 
troit, in  Cleveland,  in  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, In  Watts,  In  Harlem,  in  Indianapolis 
and  in  a  hundred  other  cities.  Smog,  conges- 
tion, water  pollution,  law  enforcement  and 
other  problenjs  of  the  megalopolis  beset  them 
and  their  uneasy  neighbors.  By  generating  a 
kind  of  "urban  crush,"  they  create  a  prob- 
lem in  the  cities  to  which  they  go.  By  de- 
populating the  countryside,  they  create  a 
problem  in  the  rural  areas  from  which  they 


But  move  they  must.  If  there  are  no  nearby 
Jobs. 

And  why  are  there  so  few  jobs  In  the  rural 
areas? 
For  several  Important  reasons. 
First,  because  of  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion. The  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  so 
multiplied  the  productivity  of  human  beings 
that  the  production  of  our  food  and  fiber  is 
now  accomplished  by  6  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  about  18  percent 
only  two  decades  ago.  There  simply  are  not  as 
many  farm  Jobs  as  there  were.  These  revolu- 
tionary changes  have  by  no  means  run  their 
course.  The  Department  of  Agriculttire  says 
that  from  1965  to  1980  farm  employment  will 
experience  an  additional  decline  of  more  than 
one-third. 

Second,  because  imagination  has  been  lack- 
ing. Little  has  been  done  to  create  Job  oppor- 
tunities, in  the  rural  areas,  for  i>eople  forced 
out  of  agriculture.  Rural  people  do  very  well 
at  off-farm  Jobs  if  the  jobs  are  there  and  if 
they  have  the  necessary  education.  They  have 
manual  dexterity  and  they  know  how  to  work. 
They  do  not  want  to  live  on  a  dole.  If  off- 
farm  Jobs  are  available  within  driving  dis- 
tance, they  continue  to  live  in  their  accus- 
tomed surroundings,  among  their  friends  and 
families,  benefiting  from  increased  incotnes, 
providing  Improved  education  for  their  chil- 
dren and  utilizing  the  services  of  the  local 
community.  But  without  such  Jobs  they  must 
go  on  relief  or  move  to  the  city. 

Seemingly,  almost  everything  has  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  creation  of  Jobs  in  rural 
areas: 

Federal  farm  programs  have  cut  our  cotton 
crop  to  10  million  acres,  compared  with  43 
million  acres  before  the  programs  began.  To- 
bacco acreage  is  now  only  half  as  great  as 
35  years  ago. 

Local  communities  have  not  provided  the 
services  and  utilities  needed  to  attract  in- 
dustry. 

Wage  policies  have  discouraged  industry 
from  expanding  into  areas  of  abundant  labor. 
Industry,  which  has  been  urban-minded, 
has  not  sufficiently  sought  to  decentralize. 
The  rural  labor  force  lacks  the  federal  em- 
ployment services  available  to  urban  work- 
ers. 

Educational  policies  have  discriminated 
against  the  poorer  areas.  For  example,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  provides  more  than  twice  as  much  help 
per  pupil  to  the  counties  ranking  highest 
on  the  index  of  rural  well-being  as  it  does  to 
those  ranking  lowest  ($350  as  against  $157), 
(Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  April 
1967,  page  116.) 

Farm  programs,  largely  designed  by  the 
Democratic  party,  have  continually  sought 
parity  of  prices  as  an  objective,  when  they 
should  have  sought  parity  of  opportunity. 
For  more  than  30  years  these  programs  have 
been  commodity-oriented,  when  they  should 
have  been  people-oriented.  The  following 
statistics  vividly  describe  the  disadvantaged 
position  of  rural  areas.  All  are  taken  from 
the  President's  Manpower  Report  of  1967: 

Form   Urban 

Unemployment,  rate,  1966,  per- 
cent         6.5       3.4 

Percent  of  population  below  $3,- 

000  income  per  family,  1965 33.1     14.4 

Median  years  of  schooling,  male, 

1966    8.7     12.2 

Percent  of  people  with  activity 
limitations  because  of  health, 
1963-65    --- --     6.4       4.7 

These  things  need  not  be  so. 

It  has  been  fashionable  to  point  critically 
at  the  hardships  which  resulted  from  the 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  to  find  fault  with  those  who  could 
have  alleviated  these  difficulties. 

Now,  In  the  twentieth  century,  we  confront 
an  Agricultural  Revolution  which  creates 
problems  and  opportunities  In  some  ways 
similar  to  those  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 


There  is  no  reason  to  accept,  unquestioned, 
the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  this 
Revolution.  Conscious  efforts  should  be  made 
to  determine  and  assert  the  public  Interest. 

The  American  people  want  some  balance 
between  the  rural  and  the  urban  sectors. 
There  should  be  some  opportunity  for  those 
who  wish  to  live  in  the  country  to  find  decent 
work  there,  to  have  access  to  reasonably  good 
education  and  health  services,  and  to  pursue 
a  way  of  living  that  gives  diversity  and  bal- 
ance to  our  economy. 

What  the  American  people  really  want  and 
will  work  for.  they  can  have.  We  are  not  the 
helpless  objects  of  blind  economic  forces,  we 
are  capable  of  helping  to  shape  the  institu- 
tions which  in  turn  help  shape  us. 

These  things  can  and  should  be  done : 

(1)  Locate  more  of  our  new  factories  in 
rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  local,  state 
and  national  tax  policies  to  provide  realistic 
economic  incentives.  It  can  be  done  by  pro- 
viding better  roads,  better  schools,  and  bet- 
ter public  utilities  in  the  rural  areas.  Fac- 
tories may  now  be  operated  successfully  in 
areas  where  this  was  formerly  not  possible. 
At  an  earlier  time,  when  transportation  was 
poor  and  the  emphasis  was  on  heavy  Industry, 
a  factory  had  to  be  close  to  its  raw  materials 
or  to  its  markets.  This  is  far  less  true  today. 
The  Federal-Interstate  Highway  Program,  es- 
tablished by  a  Republican  Administration, 
has  greatly  facilitated  transportation.  For 
some  Industries  a  plant  can  now  be  estab- 
lished almost  wherever  a  trained  labor  supply 
and  the  necessary  supporting  services  are 
available. 

(2)  Provide  better  education  for  rural  peo- 
ple. This  means  better  education  of  all  kinds, 
at  all  levels:  elementary,  secondary  and  ad- 
vanced; vocational,  technical  and  academic; 
continuing  education  for  adults,  apprentice- 
ship, retraining  and  all  the  rest.  It  means 
on-the-job  training  as  proposed  in  the  pre- 
vious Job  Opportunities  Task  Force  report 
entitled  'The  Human  Investment,"  and  It 
means  Technical  Education  for  the  Future, 
also  previously  recommended  by  this  Task 
Force.  It  means  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  nonwhites,  who  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  rural  poor.  Educa- 
tion is  a  great  adjuster;  people  who  are  mak- 
ing great  changes  are  In  greater-than-ordi- 
nary  need  for  it.  Rural  young  people  move 
freely  across  state  and  county  lines.  The 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  education  on  a  national 
basis  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  concerned  here  with  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  need  is  greatest  where  the  taxable 
wealth  is  most  scarce. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  not  a  blueprint 
for  the  economy,  with  a  certain  calculated 
number  of  pyeople  on  farms  or  a  carefully 
computed  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
areai.  Rather,  we  propose  to  redress  the  im- 
balance in  education  and  opportunity  which 
has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rural 
areas  and  threatens  to  make  us  almost  to- 
tally urban. 

To  vindertake  the  actions  here  offered  does 
not  introduce  a  rural  bias:  rather,  it  would 
remove  an  urban  bias,  largely  unintended, 
that  has  been  allowed  to  develop.  We  pro- 
pose to  provide  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  will  give  our  people  a  chance  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  society  they  want.  If  this 
Is  done,  we  can  safely  leave  with  the  people 
thetnselves  the  decision  as  to  the  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  living. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  in  his  Special 
Message  on  Agriculture  of  January  11,  1954. 
In  1956,  a  Republican  Administration 
launched  the  Rural  Development  Program, 
the  first  coordinated  assault  on  this  problem. 

In  attempting  to  find  possible  solutions  to 
these  root  problems.  Republicans  realize 
there  is  no  panacea.  There  is  no  one-shot, 
stxre-flre,  cure-all  solution  to  rural  vmem- 
ployment,  underemployment,  and  general 
rural  underdevelopment.  There  are.  however, 
a  variety  of  programs,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures that  singly  and  in  combination  can 
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tielp  to  mitigate  the  ccweqiieneea  of  tbls 
rural  Btagnsttan.  WhKt  U  rsqiilraci  la  a  multl- 
prongwl  attack  on  tba  ntnaaxovm  tlla  that 
beaet  our  rvnl  areas.  Tbe  rccommendatlonB 
ber«  offtrad  ara  In  keeping  wltti  tiie  Rural 
Derelopinent  Program  launebed  under  Prca- 
ident  BIsenbower's  pioneering  effort  In  1066. 

SFECmC    PSOPOSALS    TO    IMTLEIIENT    THK    TASK 
rOaCE  PAPEK 

1.  Encourage  ctate  and  federal  legislation 
which  would  Identify  rxiral  areas  In  which 
iinemployment  and  underemployment  are 
critical  problema  and  give  these  areas  pref- 
erence: 

a.  In  educational  aaslstance.  Including 
various  vocational  training  programa. 

b.  By  providing  economic  incentives  to 
Induatrlal  &rma  that  c&tabUsh  new  plants  In 
these  areas. 

c.  By  contracting  In  these  areas  for  the 
manufacture  of  defense  materials  and  other 
government  supplies  and  by  building  new 
government  Installations  therein  when  fea- 
alble. 

2.  Push  for  enactment  of  Rural  Commu- 
nity Actk>n  Programs  under  Title  V  of  the 
RcpubUcan-sponsored  "Opportunity  Cru- 
sade Act  of  1967."  H.B.  10682. 

3.  Push  the  work  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment AilminlstraUon  in  rural  areas  of  low 
Incoooe. 

4.  Change  the  focus  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  of  area  vocational-technical  schools 
in  rural  areas. 

5.  Provide  the  rural  areas  with  the  same 
kind  of  employment  services  as  are  oSered 
to  urban  workers. 

APPENDIX 

TABLE  t— POPMATION  IN  URBAN  ANO  MIRAL  TMBITORY, 
1790-IMO 
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Source:  "Historical  Sfolistics  o(  the  Uniled  State?.  Colonial 
Times  to  1957."  p  14;  ami  "Stathticat  Atntract  of  lire  United 
SUtes,"  1965,  p.  15.  

Muiaass  or  the   Repx^bljcan   Coordinating 
CoMJcirrsE's  Task  FoacE  on  Job  Oppor- 

TUMrriES   ANO   Wexfare 

Don  PaarllMrg.  Chairman,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Scooooalcs,   Purdue  University. 

Ocorge  H.  Bosh,  Vice  Chairman,  Member 
ot  Congress  from  Texas. 

Yale  BroEen.  Professor  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Chicago. 

Tbcmaa  B.  Curtis,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri. 

Robert  H.  Finch,  IJcutenant  Goremor  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Jjga  B.  Jortian,  United  States  Senator  from 
IdalKX 

Cbartton  H.  Lyona.  Ctaalmian  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Jamea  D.  Martin,  Member  of  Oongrese  from 
Alabama.  1965-67. 

Cart  H.  Ma<Uen,  Bconomlat. 

Lee  W.  Mtnton,  IntcmaSloiial  President, 
Cloaa  Bottle  Blowers  Association. 


Arch  A.  Mocre.  Jr,  Member  o€  Congress 

from  West  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Morzla,  NaUonal  ComoUttee- 

woman  from  Florida. 

Marshall  J.  Parter.  Owner,  Oconee  Dktrles, 
Seneca,  South  Caroilna. 

Mrs.  Bny  M.  Petersen,  Chairman  of  ttie 
Ifichlgan  BcpubUcan  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Wtnttarop  Rockefeller,  Gofcmor  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

John  H.  Stender,  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  BoUermakers,  Iron 
Shipbatlden,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Help- 
ers (A»T,-CIO). 

PrentisB  L.  Walker,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  1966-67. 

W.  O.  Walker,  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions for  the  State  of  CMilo. 

Miss  Maliee  C.  Bloch,  Secretary  to  the  Task 
Force. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Aug.  37,  1967) 

tJRBAW-Rm.^L  iMBALAIfCE 

Both  the  major  parties  are  now  seeking  a 
better  balance  between  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation. Last  week  the  Republican  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  composed  of  the  top  lead- 
ers ot  the  GOP,  came  out  for  a  five-point 
effort  to  revitalize  rural  areas.  Its  statement 
follows  a  very  similar  warning  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  that  the  rush  of  peo- 
ple into  overcrowded  central  cities  is  creating 
a  grave  Imbalance. 

The  main  burden  of  the  Republican  com- 
plaint is  that  little  has  been  done  to  create 
Job  opportunities,  in  the  rural  areas,  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  displaced  by  the  agricul- 
tural revolution.  Two  decades  ago  18  per  cent 
of  our  people  were  required  to  produce  food 
and  fiber.  Now  the  same  tasks  are  performed 
by  6  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  most  of 
the  workers  no  longer  useful  on  the  farm 
have  flocked  into  big  cities  where  some  of 
them  are  very  poorly  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  urban  life. 

The  cost  of  this  brain  and  brawn  drain 
from  the  countryside  Is  enormous.  Most  of 
the  migrants  leave  In  their  teens  and  early 
twenties,  at  the  beginning  of  their  productive 
years,  after  heavy  investments  have  been 
made  In  their  uptxrlnging  and  education. 
Don  Paarlbere,  chairman  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job  Oppor- 
tunitles,  estimates  that  "this  human  In- 
vestment is  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
areas  that  runs  about  (12  billion  a  year, 
several  times  the  total  of  all  subsidies  to 
agriculture." 

Rural  America  Is  in  no  position  to  make 
such  a  contribution  to  the  e4»nomic  pros- 
perity of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  areas 
stands  out  In  every  test  that  is  made.  The 
President's  manpower  report  of  1967  shows  a 
farm  unemployment  rate  last  year  of  6.3  per 
cent  compared  to  the  3.4  per  cent  urban  rate. 
The  farm  population  has  33.1  p>er  cent  of  Its 
families  below  the  poverty  level  compared  to 
14.4  for  urban  families.  Schooling  for  farm 
youths  averaged  8.7  years  compared  to  12.2 
years  in  the  cities.  These  figures  doubtless 
explain  a  very  large  part  of  the  "urban 
crush"  which  h.os  created  such  grave  prob- 
lems for  the  big  cities. 

No  progress  toward  rlghtlnj;  the  urban- 
rural  imbalance  can  be  expected  until  these 
Inequalities  are  corrected.  Families  who  wish 
to  live  In  the  country  should  at  least  have 
Job  opportunities,  health  and  education  serv- 
ices and  some  of  the  amenities  of  life  that 
are  available  to  urban  residents.  Nothing 
can  be  said  for  poUdes  which  tend  to  drive 
people  into  congested  and  smog-bound 
ghettos  for  want  of  equal  public  services 
and  economic  opportonitles  In  a  more  con- 
genial environment. 

The  OOP  policy-makers  call  for  more  edu- 
cation .'d  aid,  vocational  training,  econooalc 
Incentives  for  the  establishment  of  rural  in- 
dustries and  the  channeling  ol  defense  and 


supply  contracts  Into  such  areas  when  feasi- 
ble. One  specific  recommendation  Is  aimed 
at  great  exp'^"''^"  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  which  seeks  to  uti- 
lise local  resoorees  and  provide  part-  or  full- 
time  employment  In  rural  communities.  An- 
other aim  Is  to  gtve  rural  workers  employ- 
ntent  services  equal  to  those  provided  In 
the  cities. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  shap- 
ing programs  and  policies,  but  the  objective 
Is  highly  commendable.  The  forecast  that  80 
per  cent  of  our  people  will  live  in  "five  super 
strlp-clties"  by  the  year  2000  Is  frightening 
to  everyone  concerned.  Reversal  of  that 
trend  has  become  one  of  our  urgent  na- 
tional necessities. 


LANDLORD,    HALF-BILLION    PUBLIC 
DOMAIN  ACRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresWent,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  for 
many  years  been  overseeing  the  admin- 
istration and  utilization  of  some  half- 
biilion  acres  of  public  domain.  More  re- 
cently their  activities  have  come  into  the 
limelight  because  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  I»ublic  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. The  renewed  importance  being 
given  to  land  management  is  long  over- 
due, and  I  am  delighted  that  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Federal  agency  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  old  friend  and  extremely 
capable  administrator. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  Boyd  Rasmussen,  at  one 
time  regional  forester  for  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  at  Missoula,  Mont.  He  did  a 
fine  job  In  my  State,  then  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  the  administrative  position  In 
the  Forest  Service,  and  then  was  se- 
lected for  the  new  position  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  In 
the  short  time  that  he  has  been  in  this 
poeition,  Boyd  Rasmussen  has  developed 
a  reputation  of  confidence  and  sound  ad- 
ministration. The  August  1967  Issue  of 
American  Forests  contains  an  Interesting 
feature  on  Director  Rasmussen  and  the 
work  of  the  BLM. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Place  in  the  Sun,"  writ- 
ten by  James  B.  Craig,  be  printed  in  the 
REcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

A  PI.ACE  m  THE  Sun 
(By  James  B.  Craig) 

Few  agencies  of  goveriunent  are  so  Inti- 
mately identified  with  the  history  and  ro- 
mance of  the  RepubUc  as  are  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  its  predecessor  agencies,  the  old 
Grazing  Service,  and  the  old  Land  Office. 

StaSed  exceedingly  thin  compared  to  some 
of  Its  sister  agencies,  the  Bureau  nevertheless 
Is  responsible  for  a  half  biUion  Public  Domain 
acres  that  last  year  reaUzed  revenues  in  ex- 
cess of  8434  million.  This  trend  is  up.  By  1968 
the  Bureau  anticipates  an  Income  from  all 
uses  of  $625  million. 

E>esplte  the  fact  the  Bureau  today  appears 
headed  for  a  new  place  in  the  sun  there  Is  a 
"tentatlvencsB"  about  the  BLM  that  some- 
times pu^lea  AFA  members  who  tend  to 
equAte  the  start  of  conservation  In  America 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  founding  of 
the  national  forests. 

Actuaily.  the  Bureau's  history  goes  back  to 
genesis  with  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
The  single  refer«ice  to  the  Public  Lands  in 
the  Constitution  Is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment, "The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  (italics  ours)   and  make  all  needful 
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Rvdes  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
tory or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  That  this  power  resides  in 
the  Congress  is  beyond  question  and  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  the  landmark  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of 
1934  creating  the  grazing  districts  under 
BLM  management  contains  a  preamble 
pegged  on  the  uncertain  note,  "pending  the 
final  disposition"  of  the  Public  Domain. 
Again,  the  more  recent  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  giving  BLM  more  manage- 
ment status  Is  contingent  on  the  findings  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  now 
engaged  In  reevaluating  5,000  land  laws  and 
empowered  to  make  sweeping  recommenda- 
tions as  regards  the  future  of  the  public 
lands. 

In  reading  scholars  like  Professor  John  D. 
Hicks  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  founding  fathers,  while  they  did  not 
necessarily  agree  on  ways  and  means,  were 
of  the  view  the  Public  Domain  should  be 
"disposed  of."  Alexander  Hamilton,  perhaps 
the  first  advocate  of  a  strong  centralized 
government,  and  who  believed  the  public  was 
a  "Great  Beast,"  was  chiefly  Interested  In  the 
lands  for  their  revenue-producing  capacity, 
preferably  In  big  blocks  by  big  ownerships. 
Westerners  of  that  era  were  more  in  tune 
with  the  thinking  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who 
believed  in  the  "good  sense  and  solid  Judg- 
ment of  the  people"  and  who  wzinted  to  see 
the  Public  Lands  developed  by  farmers  like 
himself. 

Few  If  any  of  the  founding  fathers,  all 
large  landowners  themselves  for  the  most 
part,  envisioned  such  reservations  as  the 
national  forests  or  any  of  the  other  reserva- 
tions. That  came  later  under  such  Presidents 
as  Harrison  and  Roosevelt.  Mounting  waste — 
terrible  forest  fires  and  overcuttlng  beinr 
classic  examples — led  to  the  setting  aside  of 
large  chunks  of  the  Public  Domain  for  man- 
agement by  government  agencies.  The  high 
court  fxirther  decreed  that  the  Congress  has 
the  power  to  "reserve"  as  well  as  "dispose 
of"  the  public  estate  and  the  government 
has  actually  so  reserved  upwards  of  400  mil- 
lion acres  up  to  now.  Some  say  this  Is  far 
too  much  If  the  sense  of  the  Constitution 
Is  to  he  upheld  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  protected.  And  others  say  it  is  far  too 
little. 

This  Is  a  debate  that  has  always  been 
active  In  greater  or  lesser  degree  and  there 
seems  little  question  another  round  Is  com- 
ing up.  Principle  catalytic  agent  will  be  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  Pew 
AFA  members  and  fewer  nonmembers  realize 
as  yet  the  Immensity  of  this  Commission 
which  wUl  cut  across  180  years  of  American 
land  history  and  quite  likely  will  have  a 
bearing  on  180  more.  In  some  ways  It  Is 
reminiscent  of  a  giant  Iceberg  moving  quietly 
and  slowly  In  the  sea  of  public  affairs.  Only 
a  small  white  cap  glistens  In  the  sunlight 
above  the  waters  with  the  great  bulk  of  it 
submerged.  Already  this  Commission  has  sent 
the  scholars,  and  the  historians,  the  bar- 
risters, and  some  conservationists  to  their 
libraries.  The  Commission  will  most  certainly 
be  heard  from. 

DISPOSAL    OF    PUBLIC    DOMAIN 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  founding 
fathers.  It  might  be  assumed  the  great  moti- 
vating force  as  regards  the  Public  Domain 
Is  "disposal"  but  It  hasn't  worked  out  quite 
that  vroy.  Disposal  will  doubtless  be  one  of 
the  prime  professional  reeponslbllltles  of 
BLM  for  many  years  although  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  revenue  from  sale  of 
lands  in  1966  was  only  $2,348,362  compared 
with  the  Big  Three  Income  producers  with 
receipts  of  $248  million  from  mineral  leasing 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf,  $125  million 
from  mineral  leasing  on  other  lands,  and 
i«47>^  million  from  timber  sales.  Then  too, 
three  western  forestry  Deans  who  visited 
APA's  office  recently  reported  that  many 
.«;nan  farmers,  ranchers  and  other  users  will 
resist  any  large  scale  disposal  of  the  Public 


Domain.  Tbls  was  further  borne  out  by  a 
recent  report  by  BLM  Director  Boyd  L.  Ras- 
mussen to  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands.  He  reported  that  a  rumor  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  BLM  vras  em- 
barking on  a  large  scale  disposal  program 
brought  a  strong  objection  from  the  South- 
eastern New  Mexico  Grazing  Association. 

In  his  Initial  reports  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  committees.  Director  Rasmussen 
laid  out  his  proposed  classification  work 
under  the  Multiple  Use  Act  with  precision 
and  clarity.  So  far  BLM  has  classified  2,- 
500,000  acres  for  multiple  use  management 
and  more  than  900,000  acres  are  classified 
for  disposal.  By  the  end  of  the  current  year 
BLM  will  have  processed  50  million  acres 
and  has  published  proposals  on  12,500,000 
acres.  Most  of  this  work  is  in  11  western 
states  where  BLM  administers  175  million 
acres.  In  other  words,  these  are  lands  that 
will  be  retained  by  the  government  where 
grazing,  recreation,  water,  wildlife,  vrtlder- 
ness,  timberland  management,  mining  and 
other  uses  will  be  managed  similarly  to  the 
national  forests.  And  while  the  recent  pre- 
dominantly Republican  western  Governors' 
Conference  In  July  resoluted  urging  that  this 
classification  be  halted,  the  temper  of  west- 
erners generally  would  Indicate  a  rising 
groundswell  of  opinion  favoring  retention  by 
BLM  of  certain  choice  lands  where  the  man- 
agement function  might  more  properly  rest 
under  the  government  arm — plus  millions  of 
submarginal,  brittle  acres  facing  Increasing 
desiccation  from  past  overuse.  One  appalling 
example  Is  the  four-million  acre  Rio  Puerco 
area  of  New  Mexico  where  16  communities 
have  become  ghost  towns  and  where  sheet 
and  gully  erosion  have  taken  over  former 
grasslands. 

CHANGE    IN    PUBLIC    ATTITUDE 

That  there  has  been  a  big  change  In  the 
public's  attitude  regarding  the  Public  Do- 
main appears  likely  and  this  attitude,  as 
combined  with  the  work  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly catapult  the  BLM  into  the  public  eye 
and  a  permanent  place  In  the  land  manage- 
ment sun.  In  view  of  these  developments, 
conservationists  are  keenly  Interested  in  the 
progress  of  Director  Rasmussen,  the  third 
Director  to  hold  the  post  under  the  Incum- 
bent Administration.  People  everywhere  are 
asking.  "How  Is  Mr.  Rasmussen  getting 
along?"  after  his  first  full  year  at  the  helm. 

First  let  It  be  noted  that  BLM  has  had 
some  extremely  able  men  in  the  chair  Mr. 
Rasmussen  now  occupies.  Carl  Landstrom 
was  and  is  a  first  rate  lawyer  and  student  of 
the  Public  Domain.  Charles  Stoddard,  with 
his  far-ranging  mind  and  idealist  precepts, 
must  be  credited  with  envisioning  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Public  Domain  and  seeing  It 
under  multiple  use.  F^w  who  recall  having 
heard  him  outline  the  entire  project  chapter 
and  verse,  without  so  much  as  a  note,  will 
soon  forget  It.  But  It  is  no  reflection  on  his 
predeoessors,  to  state  that  Rasmussen  can 
be  properly  termed  a  true  managerial  pro- 
fessional. In  coming  up  through  the  man- 
agement "chairs"  in  the  Forest  Service  he 
gained  a  deserved  reputation  for  administra- 
tive ability  and  toughness.  He  also  has  Imag- 
ination, the  writer  learned.  And  he  may  be 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  BLM  affairs. 

"How  are  you  getting  along?"  I  asked  him. 

"This  is  the  most  challenging  Job  I  have 
ever  tackled"  he  replied.  "My  first  year  I 
divided  my  time  into  three  parts:  one  third 
for  staff  work  here;  one  third  for  work  with 
BLM  field  people:  and  one  third  for  work 
with  public  land  users,  pyeople  In  Congress, 
and  conservatlonsts.  And  I  want  to  say  right 
here  I  am  not  sure  that  conservationists  have 
always  given  BLM  the  support  they  should. 
Thus  I  want  to  work  with  all  of  you  as 
closely  as  I  can." 

"How  are  you  getting  along  with  Mr. 
Udall?" 

"I'm  getting  along  with  Mr.  Udall  Just  fine. 


He's  given  me  his  full  support  and  It's  greatly 
{4>preclated.  He's  very  accessible  and  so  is 
Assistant  Secretary  Anderson.  Both  are  posi- 
tive In  their  thinking  and  believe  me,  that 
helps.  But  this  cot^eration  has  to  be  a  two- 
way  street,  you  know.  We're  making  sure  that 
reports  topside  and  to  Congress  are  made  on 
time  and  are  properly  executed.  With  the 
Public  LAnd  Law  Review  Commission  on  the 
Job  this  is  a  time  for  good  performance,  ex- 
actness, and  laying  all  facta  ri^ht  on  the 
line  when  asked  for.  We  are  also  working  out 
cooperative  agreements  and  good  liaison  ar- 
rangements with  other  agencies  in  Interior. 
I  feel  we  should  be  brought  into  all  discus- 
sions where  BLM  lands  are  Involved  In  any 
way." 

"What  Is  your  Impression  of  your  State 
Directors,  District  Managers  and  field  men?" 

"They  are  great.  They  are  dedicated,  pro- 
fessional people.  I  tell  them  I  am  going  to 
stay  on  this  job  and  that  they  will  too.  I've 
upgraded  some  of  our  field  positions  and  I 
hope  to  build  a  better  professional  career 
ladder  for  the  Bureau.  There  will  be  no  by- 
passing of  BLM  unit  heads.  The  word  wUl 
go  to  the  man  in  charge  down  the  ladder — 
and  vice  versa.  You  people  in  AFA  know 
about  some  of  the  fine  work  these  men  have 
done.  I  want  to  give  them  stabUity.  I  want 
to  give  them  the  feeUng  they  can  go  right 
to  [the]  top  positions  when  they  perform 
well.  Incidentally,  we  have  sent  Archie  Craft 
to  take  charge  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  we 
are  all  pleased  by  the  good  reception  he  has 
received." 

"He's  a  professional,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  he's  a  professional — and  a  good  one — 
as  good  a  man  as  we  have."  Rasmussen 
replied. 

"But  there  are  problems?" 

PROBLEMS 

"Yes,  there  are  problems.  We're  spread  very 
thin.  There  are  only  3400  employees  In  BLM 
who  are  responsible  for  management  of  one- 
half  billion  acres  of  public  lands — nearly 
60  percent  of  the  public  lands  In  America. 
Then  too,  we  are  faced  by  many  diverse  and 
complex  laws.  For  example,  there  are  four 
different  laws  under  which  we  sell  land — 
all  complicated.  Take  leases  for  gas  and  oil. 
Under  the  law,  leases  have  to  be  paid  In 
full  on  the  exact  date  due  or  the  lease  lapses. 
One  day  late,  and  the  lease  Is  lost.  Our  per- 
formance Is  curtailed  by  many  laws  much 
more  so  than  Is  the  case  In  the  Forest  Service. 
And  most  of  these  laws  are  of  Immense  com- 
plexity. That's  another  reason  for  gi\'ing  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  the  best  service  possible. 

"Don't  think  I'm  not  going  to  uphold  these 
laws  as  they  are  written  to  the  best  of  my 
abilly,  complicated  or  not.  I  Intend  to  manage 
the  Public  Domain  lands  and  so  do  our 
people.  But  in  view  of  the  complications,  we 
sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  theorize,  tem- 
porize, or  risk  turning  ourselves  into  barracks 
room  lawyers.  And  our  job  should  be  manage- 
ment. 

"Dont  get  me  wrong.  There's  a  great  po- 
tential here  for  good  performance  and  man- 
agement. I'm  convinced  of  that.  In  some  ways 
I  am  more  Intrigued  by  the  unknowns  on 
and  under  the  Public  Domain  than  the 
knowns. 

"What  do  I  mean?  Well,  former  Congress- 
man French,  of  Idaho,  actually  said  it  first. 
Back  in  1933,  he  said,  'As  I  see  it  .  .  .  the 
astounding  value  of  the  public  lands  lies  In 
the  uses  that  have  been  overlooked.'  He  had 
reference  to  BLM  lands  of  value  as  water- 
sheds, fM*  control  of  streamfiow,  for  natural 
storage,  for  forest  uses,  and  regulators  for 
climatic  conditions.  Things  like  that.  And  he 
did  not  even  mention  such  things  as  new 
uses  for  minerals  yet  unheard  oi  plus  proper 
management  of  surface  values.  Nor  the  uses 
of  the  desert.  I  am  convinced  more  people 
are  going  to  both  Uve  and  play  In  the  desert 
in  the  coming  years.  In  telling  the  Sierra 
Club  that  these  unreserved  public  lands  are 
coming  into  their  own  I  described  the  five 
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deeert  reglona  on  the  Public  Domain  that  are 
fragile,  yes,  but  also  primitive,  vast,  alive, 
aUurlng  and  challenging.  And  people  can 
meet  the  desert  on  Its  terms.  There's  solitude 
there  and  each  desert  Is  different. 

"The  Joshua  tree  could  almx»t  be  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Mojave  desert,  patiently  drawing 
moisture  from  the  soU  over  centuries  of  life. 
In  California,  along  the  transition  zone  be- 
tween the  Sierras  and  the  Mojave  desert, 
this  strange  yucca  is  called  the  'candle  of 
the  gods' 

"And  you  should  see  the  rockhounds  that 
go  Into  these  areas  right  now.  It's  fabulous. 
"We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  one  of 
the  problems  In   this  classifying   process  is 
that    of    anticipating    human    needs.    We've 
got  to  have  sufficient  flexibility  about  this. 
We  haven't  any  right  to  decide  on  today's 
knowledge  what  our  classification  might  be 
by  the  year  2012.  There  Is  sometimes  a  strong 
temptation  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
specific  Instances  but   no   true  professional 
has  any  right  to  yield  to  it.  That's  one  reason 
why  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  there  will  not 
be  any  sudden,  wholesale  disposal  of  Public 
Lands  although  we  will  need  to  Oj^er  land 
that  is  needed  for  development  of  the  West — 
maybe  as  much  as  2'4  million  acres  by  1973." 
Conservationists  who  are  cheering  Rasmus- 
sen's    Interest    in    recreation    and    wildlife 
values  on  the  Public  Domain  also  note  that 
his  Interest  in  management   of  commercial 
uses,  and  particularly  new  management  tools. 
is  no  less  keen.  Obtaining  the  services  of  Gus 
Hormay.  California  grazing  research  expert, 
to  experiment  with  his  "Rest-Rotation  "  sys- 
tem particularly  delighted  Rasmussen.  The 
helicopter      "hoversight  "      surveying      work 
pioneered  by  BLM  experts  in  Alaska  was  also 
descrll>ed  with  gusto  by  Rasmussen  who  has 
particularly  kind  words  for  Research  Chief 
Jerry  R.  Harris.  In  brief,  he  is  beating  the 
drums  for  his  people  with  vigor  BLM  morale 
Is  on  the  upgrade. 

Speaking  of  the  Forest  Service,  why  two 
mvUtlple  use  agencies  in  the  government — 
BliM  and  the  Forest  Service? 

"No  conament"  replied  Rasmussen. 
After  a  year  on   the  Job.   who  would   he 
rather    work   for — the    BLM    or    the    Forest 
Service? 

"No  comment."  the  Director  replied. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  uniform  and 
realistic  grazing  fees? 

"Our  range  cost  study  is  now  completed 
and  It  will  be  used  as  a  basis  to  set  up  a 
uniform  system.  By  this  I  mean  the  system 
for  computing  fees  will  be  uniform  but  it 
doesn't  mean  fees  will  be  the  same  on  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  lands." 

UNIFOaM    TIMBER    S.\LES 

What  are  the  prospects  for  uniform  tim- 
ber sale  procedures? 

"Here  again  we  do  not  say  they  can  be 
exactly  \Ihlform  but  they  can  certainly  be 
similar.  For  example,  our  allowable  cut  is 
stated  In  terms  of  short  logs  while  the  For- 
est Service  cut  Is  based  on  long  logs.  Take 
O.  and  C.  lands  In  Oregon.  They  are  highly 
productive  and  In  the  lowlands.  The  na- 
tional forests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  on  the 
higher  elevations.  Sometime  this  fall  we  will 
have  something  ready  in  the  way  of  a  more 
uniform  timber  appraisal.  Then  we  will  have 
a  year  to  discuss  it  with  forest  industry  and 
ultimately  to  activate  it.  What  we  are  ac- 
tually working  toward  Is  a  uniform  system 
of  computing  fees." 

Are  professional  schools  providing  BLM 
with  the  type  of  professionals  it  requires? 

"Our  people  are  getting  a  good  professional 
education  but  I  do  look  forward  to  more 
education  in  the  humanities.  We  do  need  a 
more  well-rounded  professional.  But  this  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  system,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  due  to  changing  times." 

What  does  the  Director  see  In  the  way 
of  a  BLM  personnel  expansion  in  view  of 
the  changing  times? 

"I  see  a  modest  expansion  over  a  period  of 
time.  Right  now  I'm  doing  an  awful  lot  of 


listening.  Our  aim  is  to  make  a  professional 
outfit  even  more  professional.  We  Intend  to 
concentrate  on  performance  and  I  might  add 
we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  get  too  far 
ahead  of  any  direction  by  the  Congress. ' 

Thus  the  quest  of  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen  and 
his  BLM  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  land 
management  sun.  Conservationists  wish  him 
well.  Perhaps  it  is  an  indication  of  changing 
times  and  a  mellowing  of  the  conservation 
mood.  At  any  rate,  the  recent  movement  of 
key  Forest  Service  professionals  to  Interior 
has  provoked  no  such  hullabaloo  as  greeted 
"Greeleyism"  back  in  the  flaming  twenties. 
That  was  the  movement,  with  Forest  Service 
Chief  Greeley's  encouragement,  of  profes- 
sionals to  the  ranks  of  forest  Industry.  It  was 
his  belief  the  industry  needed  them  more 
than  the  government  did.  But  no  charges  of 
"Udalllsm  ■  have  accompanied  the  exodus  of 
Forest  Service  men  to  Interior.  To  the  con- 
trary. The  truth  is  conservationists  today  are 
once  again  giving  top  priority  to  the  needs 
of  land  above  all  other  considerations. 

And  in  the  case  of  Rasmussen  they  tend  to 
agree  a  good  professional  has  been  placed 
whfre  he  is  needed  most,  exactly  at  the  right 
time. 


UNITED   NATIONS   ACTION 
IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day of  this  week  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  re- 
newed his  call  for  vigorous  U.S.  efforts 
to  seek  United  Nations  consideration  of 
the  war  in  'Vietnam.  I  join  the  many 
Senators  who  have  voiced  support  for 
Senator  Mansfield's  suggestion. 

Despite  its  critics,  the  United  Nations 
has  proved  its  effectiveness  in  restoring 
peace.  In  the  recent  Arab-Israel  war,  for 
example,  the  United  Nations  provided  the 
forum  which  made  a  ceasefire  possible. 
The  United  Nation's  successful  formula- 
tion of  ceasefire  resolutions  gave  the 
Arab  nations  a  face-saving  way  to  sur- 
render rather  than  fighting  on  in  a  hope- 
less, destructive  struggle  which  would 
have  only  cost  more  lives  and  made 
permanent  peace  less  likely.  The  United 
Nations  action  also  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
a  way  to  avoid  direct  intervention  in  the 
war,  which  would  have  escalated  that 
conflict  to  an  East-'West  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

In  fact,  the  United  Nations  was,  in  the 
Middle  East  war.  and  Is  today,  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  only  means  Imme- 
diately available  for  all  nations  to  meet 
in  peaceful  debate  in  search  of  a  peace, 
even  as  the  war  rages  on. 

Why  not  seek  to  repeat  this  successful 
United  Nations  peacemaking  role  in  Viet- 
nam? Why  not  have  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  the  forum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  debate  the  war  and  seek  solu- 
tions to  it?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
United  Nations  could  provide  in  Viet- 
nam, as  it  has  in  the  Middle  East,  a  peace 
formula  which  national  involvement  in 
the  war — on  all  sides — now  makes  im- 
possible among  the  belligerents  them- 
selves? 

I  think  we  must  try  every  avenue  for 
peace  in  Vietnam.  We  should  use  the 
United  Nations. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Metropolitan  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  School   of   Industrial   and  Labor 


Relations  of  Cornell  University  is  be- 
ginning an  urban  affairs  program  with 
some  35  unions  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  announcement  of  this  program  and 
the  members  of  the  Cornell-Union  Urban 
Affairs  Council  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(A  press  release  from  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations. 
Cornell  University,  Aug.  7,  1967] 
New    York    Crrv. — The    Ford    Foundation 
and   the   federal   government  have   provided 
more  than  J200,000  for  a  program  designed  to 
give  union  members  an  Inside  look  at  the 
problems  of  urban  growth  facing  metropoli- 
tan New  York. 

The  three-year  pilot  program  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  metropolitan  office  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University  and  over  30 
unions  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  an- 
nounced today  at  the  school's  Metropolitan 
District  Office  at  7  East  43rd  Street. 

The  program,  expected  to  be  the  proto- 
type for  similar  projects  in  urban  areas  across 
the  country,  will  include  seminars  and 
courses  with  union  members  In  such  prob- 
lem areas  as  air  and  water  p>ollutlon,  trans- 
portation, housing,  education,  recreation  and 
civil  rights. 

In  addition,  selected  union  members  will 
work  for  a  period  of  time  In  public  and 
private  agencies  in  the  city  so  that  they  may 
glean  first  hand  experience  about  what  has 
been  done,  can  be  done,  and  should  be  done 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  urban  growth. 

The  program  will  enable  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Coordinator  to  serve  full-time  with  the 
participating  unions  so  that  the  unions  may 
be  kept  better  Informed  of  the  various  deci- 
sions and  activities  that  come  before  gov- 
ernmental bodies  m  the  city  and  so  that 
action  by  an  Individual  union  or  groups  of 
unions  on  urban  problems  may  be  facilitated. 
Betty  Goetz  Lall,  Field  Director  of  the 
program,  explained  that  It  approaches  the 
solving  of  urban  problems  on  two  fronts. 

"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "financing 
of  urban  programs  requires  citizen  support 
and  obviously  the  public  wants  to  know  how 
Its  taxes  are  being  used  to  Improve  urban 
conditions.  Secondly,  the  public  not  only 
has  to  support  the  programs  but  In  the  long 
run  must  also  express  Its  needs  In  the  de- 
signing of  programs." 

Mrs.  Lall  said:  "one  of  the  most  Important 
groups  In  our  cities  Is  organized  labor.  Since 
union  members  are  concentrated  in  cities, 
they  have  a  vital  stake  In  urban  life.  Union 
members  and  their  families  are  often  the 
victims  of  city  deterioration,  poor  housing 
conditions,  inadequate  public  transportation 
to  Jobs  and  lack  of  space  for  recreation." 

The  program  is  supported  by  a  three  year 
$175,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  a  one  year  $40,000  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  In  addition  to  allocation  of 
funds  by  the  ILR  School,  contributions  of 
several  thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged 
by  those  unions  deciding  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Program  will  include 
special  courses  on  government,  city  politics, 
finances,  special  urban  problems  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  and  State  Government 
operating  In  the  city. 

Educational  materials  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets  and  articles  will  also  be  produced 
and,  finally,  there  will  be  a  training  program 
to  enable  union  members  to  become  more 
familiar  with  where  to  go  and  whom  to  see 
when  specific  urban  problems  arise  among 
their  members. 

The  program  is  one  of  a  niunber  of  services 
performed  by  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  which  was 
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founded  in  1944  to  promote  better  relationa 
among  labor,  business  and  community 
groups. 

The  Union-Cornell  Urban  Affairs  Program 
will  be  guided  by  a  councU  composed  of 
union  leaders  and  members  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's faculty.  The  following  Is  a  list  of 
the  persons  and  their  affiliations  who  com- 
pose the  Council.  Several  other  unions  and 
their  leaders  are  expected  to  be  added  in  the 
near  future.  The  program  has  been  developed 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council. 

MEMBERS     OF     THE     CORNELL-UNION     URBAN 
AFFAIRS    COUNCIL 

Leaders  from   participating   unions 

Betty  Bentz,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hotel, 
Motel  and  Club  Employees  Union.  Local  6. 

Morris  Blller,  President,  Manhattan-Bronx 
.^ostal  Union. 

Peter  Brennan.  President.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council. 

Herschel  Chanin,  Co-Manager,  Cap  Makers 
Union,  Local  2. 

William  Colavito.  President,  International 
Association  of  Bridge  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers,  Local  455. 

Leon  Davis.  President,  Drug  and  Hospital 
Employees  Union,  Local  1199. 

Thomas  DeLorenzo,  Assistant  Regional  Di- 
rector, International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  Agricultural  and  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Region  9A. 

Fileno  DeNovellis,  Manager,  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America,  Joint  Council  No.  13. 

Al  DeProspo,  President,  Amalgamated 
Meatcutters,  Local  400. 

Charles  Fay.  President,  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  485. 

Barry  Pelnsteln,  President,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Local  237. 

Charles  Feinsteln.  Director.  Health  &  Wel- 
fare Fund,  International  Leather  Workers. 

Thomas  Flavell,  Manager.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Local  169. 

Charles  J.  Garrahan,  Manager,  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America.  NY  Joint 
Board  of  Skirt.  Leisurewear.  Robe,  Glove  and 
Rainwear  Workers. 

Patrick  Gleeson,  President.  Retail  Food 
Clerks,  Local  1500. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  Executive  Director,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees.  District  37. 

Louis  Hollander,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  N.Y.  Joint  Board. 

Sam  Kovenetsky.  President,  Retail,  Whole- 
sale Department  Store  Workers  Union,  Local 
1-S. 

Sam  Meyers.  President,  United  Automobile 
Workers.  Local  259. 

William  Michelson,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Retail,  Wholesale  Department  Store 
Workers  Union,  District  65. 

George  Miller,  Vice-President,  Communi- 
cation Workers  of  America. 

Edward  Panarello.  Regional  Director,  Re- 
tail Clerks,  Council  20. 

Albert  Perry,  President,  Building  Services 
Employees  International  Union,  Local  32-J. 

Bertram  Powers.  President.  International 
Typographical  Union.  Local  6. 

Harold  Pryor,  Chairman,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  LIRR. 

Michael  Sampson,  Business  Manager.  Util- 
ity Workers  Union  of  America,  Local  1-2. 

Howard  D.  Samuel,  Vice-President,  Amal- 
gimated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 


Anthony  Scotto,  President,  International 
Longshoreman's  Association,  Local   1814. 

Al  Shanker,  President,  United  Federation 
of  Teachers,  Local  2. 

Thooias  Shortman,  President,  Building 
Services  Employees  International  Union, 
Local  32-B. 

Irving  Stern,  Organization  Director,  Meat- 
cutters   &   Retail   Food   Stores,   Local   342. 

Edward  Swayduck.  President.  International 
Typographical  Union,  Amalgamated  Lithog- 
raphers. Local  1. 

Gus  Tyler.  Assistant  President.  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Ellis  Van  Riper.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Transport  Workers  Union,   Local   100. 

Members  from,  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Re- 
latiOJis,  Cornell  University 

Alice  Cook,  Professor  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations. 

Lois  Gray,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Office. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall.  Field  Director  of  the 
Urban  Affairs  Program. 

Al  Nash,  Labor  Program  Coordinator. 

Eric  Polisar,  Associate  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations. 

Robert  Risley.  Dean  of  Extension. 

Barbara  Wertheimer,  Labo.-  Program  Spe- 
cialist. 


RISING  CRIME  RATE  RECALLS  IKES 
COURT  AGE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Wendell 
Reynolds,  which  appeared  in  the  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  Advertiser  on  August  21, 
1967,  the  editorial  being  titled  "Rising 
Crime  Rate  Recalls  Ike's  Court  Age  Pro- 
posal." 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rising  Crime  Rate  Recalls  Ike's  Court 
Ace  Proposal 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
must  fee!  twinges  of  conscience  al>out  the 
effects  of  the  political  considerations  that 
Influenced  him  to  appoint  Earl  Warren  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  had  gained  his  reputa- 
tion as  Governor  of  California  rather  than  as 
a  distinguished  constitutional  lawyer  before 
his  appointment  placed  him  at  the  bead  of 
the  most  Important  Judicial  body  In  the 
nation. 

In  recent  years  he  has  led  the  liberal  ma- 
jority of  the  court  Into  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized areas  of  constitutional  rights  for  vi- 
cious criminals  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious 
crime  wave  In  the  nation's  history. 

In  view  of  this.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
former  President  has  come  forward  with  sug- 
gestions for  fixing  a  definite  term  for  court 
members  and  for  establishing  an  age  above 
which  they  cannot  serve. 

As  outlined  in  a  Reader's  Digest  article 
some  time  ago,  the  plan  called  for  a  tenure 
of  no  more  than  20  years  for  all  justices  of 
federal  courts.  Those  who  reach  the  age  of 
72  before  completing  their  term  would  be 
retired  on  full  salary  for  life. 


The  article  pointed  out  that  besides  the 
Infirmities  that  come  with  age.  removal  of 
justices  from  the  maincurrents  and  the  new 
problems  of  life  tends  to  cause  inflexibility 
of   opinions   and   actions. 

A  great  many  critics  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
including  trial  Judges  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar.  would  prob- 
ably agree  with  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's proposal. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  born  on  March  19. 
1891,  and  is  now  76  years  old.  Justice  Black, 
who  was  born  in  1886.  has  participated  with 
the  majority  in  some  of  the  split  decisions 
that  have  extended  previously  unrecognized 
riglits  to  criminals. 

Justice  Douglas,  another  militant  liberal 
wlio  has  been  criticized  perhaps  more  tlian 
the  others  because  of  his  divorces  and  mar- 
riages to  women  young  enough  to  be  his 
granddaughters,  was  bom  in  1898.  He  is  not 
yet  70  but  has  served  for  28  years. 

But  age  Is  not  the  only  factor  Involved  In 
the  unprecedented  decisions  of  the  court. 
Justice  Abe  Fortas.  who  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson,  was  born  In  1910.  and  he 
also  was  among  the  five  who  set  up  all  but 
impossible  restrictions  on  the  questioning 
of  prisoners. 

The  Eisenhower  proposal  for  limits  on  sjre 
and  tenure  might  help  solve  some  of  the 
difficialtles  arising  from  radical  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  but  Presidents  themselves 
could  help  by  using  a  little  more  mature 
judgment  In  their  selection  of  Justices. 

Congress  also  could  help  by  grappling  more 
courageously  with  the  probems  and  sub- 
mitting constitutional  amendments.  There 
is  urgent  need  at  this  time  for  an  amendment 
giving  police  reasonable  latitude  in  ques- 
tioning prisoners,  but  so  far  Congress  has 
stood  aside  while  court  decisions  applied 
retroactively  have  allowed  vicious  murder- 
ers and  other  violent  criminals  to  go  free. 

Possibly  the  next  best  action  would  be 
adapting  the  age  and  tentire  limits  proposed 
by  former  President  EUsenhower. 


CIVIL  WORKS   PROJECTS  IN 
ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  from  tlie  Little  Rock  Dis- 
trict, Corps  of  Engineers,  fiscal  informa- 
tion on  civil  works  projects  in  Arkansas. 
Projects  listed  include  only  those  upon 
which  fimds  have  been  expended  In  fiscal 
year  19G1  and  subsequent  years.  The  in- 
formation also  shows  total  expenditures 
for  any  such  projects  started  prior  to 
flscal  year  1961,  but  which  received  con- 
tinuing funding  thereafter;  and  it  sliows 
projected  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1958. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total 
of  expenditures  for  all  these  projects 
is  approximately  $1.3  billion — which 
amoimt  is  less  than  the  current  cost  of 
3  weeks  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  data  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FISCAL  INFORMATION  ON  CIVIL  WORKS  PROJECTS  IN  ARKANSAS 
SUMMARY  SHEET 


Categorf 


Expenditures  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1961 


Expenditures,  fiscal  year  1961 
through  fiscal  year  1967 


Expenditures  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1968 


Total 


Construction,  general $463,091,241 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general.. 53. 387.  450 

General  investigations 147.300 

Total ^ 515.625,991 


J563.  700.  705 

78,703.716 

1,916,068 


$121,570,582 

8.494,400 

611.000 


$1,148,362,528 

140.585.566 

2.674.368 


644,320,489 


130.675,982 


1,291,622,462 
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Project  name 


Expenditures     Expenditure;,     Expenditures 
Status  of  project       prior  to  fiscal    fiscal  year  1%1    projected  for 
year  1961        through  fiscal   fiscal  year  1968 
year  1%7 


Total 


Year  of  first 
expenditure  if 
subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1961 


Remarks 


Continuing. 

Complete. - 
...do 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


OeQueen  Reservoir  (Sevier  County) Under  construction. 

Dierks  Reservoir  (Howard  County) do 

Gillham  Reservoir  (Howard  and  Polk  Counties) do. 

Lower  White  River— Augusta  to  Clarendon  (Woodruff,  Prairie, 

and  Monroe  Counties) 

Helena  Harbor  (Phillips  County) .. 

White  River  backwater  levee  (Phillips,  Desha,  and  Monroe 

Counties). 

BigSk>uih  and  Mayo  Ditch  (Green  and  Clay  Counties) do 

Osceola  Harbor  (Mississippi  County)     Continuing. 

St.  Francis  River  and  tributaries  (Clay,  Green,  Craighead,    do... 

Poinsett,  Cross,  Mississippi,  St  Francis,  Lee,  and  Critten- 
den Counties). 

Little  River  drainage  (Mississippi  and  Poinsett  Counties) 

Mississippi  River  levees  (Mississippi,  Crittenden,  Lee,  Phillips, 

Monroe,  Desha,  St  Francis,  and  Cross  Counties). 
Mississippi  River  channel  improvement  (Mississippi,  Criften-     do 

den,  Lee,  Phillips,  Arkansas,  and  Desha  Counties). 
Red  River,  Ark.  (Lafayette,  Mi.ler,  Hempstead,  and  Little    ...do 

River  Counties). 

Harding  drain  (Jefferson  County) --do 

Arkansas  River  levees.   North   Bank  (Arkansas,  Jefferson,     do 

Pulaski,  Lonoke,  and  Praine  Counties). 
Arkansas  River  Levees,  South  Bank  (Desha,  Lincoln,  Jeffer-     do 

son,  Drew,  Ashley,  and  Chicot  Counties). 
DeGray  Dam  and  Reservoir  (Montgomery,  Clark,  Hot  Spring do 

Dalls,  and  Calhoun  Counties). 

Local  protection.  Pine  Bluff  (Jefferson  County) Complete. 

Narrows  Reservoir,  3d  generating  unit  (Pike,  Clark,  Nevada,    Continuing 

OuKhita,  Calhoun,  and  Bradley  Counties). 
Mississippi  River  levees  (Desha,  Chicot,  Drew,  and  Ashley 

(Aunties). 
Channel  improvement,  revetment  (Desha,  Chicot,  Drew,  and 

Ashley  (bounties). 
Bouef  and  Macon  River  Basin  (Lincoln,  Desha,  Chicot,  and    do.-. 

Ashley  Counties). 

Red  River  bKkwater  (various) -..do  .. 

Ouachita  and  Black  River  navigation  (Union,  Bradley,  Ashley do... 

Calhoun,  and  Ouachita  Counties). 
McKinney  Bayou  (Miller  County). . .   -  - .    Complete- 


Bayou  Bodcau  Reservoir  (Lafayette  and  Hempstead  Coun-    do 

ties). 

Red  River  leveesandbank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam    Continuing -.. 

(Miller,  Lafayette,  and  Hempstead  Counties). 

Garland  City  (Miller  and  Lafayette  Counties) dO- 

Maniece  Bayou  (Lafayette  County) - do 

Bank  stabilization  (Crawford,  Sebastian.  Johnson,  Yell,  Pope do 

Conway,  Faulkner,  Perry,  Pulaski,  and  Jefferson  Counties). 

Navigation  locks  and  dams  (Desha,  Arkansas.  Lincoln,  Jeffer-    Under  construction, 
son.  Pulaski,  Perry,  Faulkner,  Conway,  Pope,  Yell,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Crawford  Counties). 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam  (Yell,  Logan,  Johnson,  Pope,  and    — do..  

Franklin  Counties). 
Ozar*   lock  and  dam  (Franklin,  Crawford,   and  Sebastian     do 

Counties). 

Clarksville  (Johnson  County) Complete  

West  of  Morrilton,  Arkansas  River,  Ark.  (Pope  and  Conway    do . 

&>unties). 
South  Bank  Arkansas  River,  Tucker  Lake,  Ark.  (Jefferson     ...  do 

County).  .  , 

Holla  Bend  Bottom,  Arkansas  River,  Ark.  (Pope  County) Inactive— general 

design  memoran- 
dum completed. 
South  Bank  Arkansas  River,  head  of  Fourche  Island  to    Complete 

Pennington  Bayou,  Ark.  (Pulaski  County). 

Petit  Jean  River,  Ark.  (Yell  County)... do 

Grand  Prairie,  Ark.  (Lonoke,  Prairie,  and  Arkansas  Counties).     Planning 


0  Jl,  806,  000 

0  656,000 

J38,0O0  5,247,000 

1,429,830  21,663 


3,844 
8,  554, 539 

107,426 

0 
19.565,613 


71,502 
33,176,184 

86.213,453 

0 

0 
3,  266,  000 

10,583,000 

281,000 

171,000 
0 

11,175,000 

39,427,000 

5,574,000 

0 
0 

576,700 


124,807 
3.010,190 

858,003 

12.818 

14.783.805 


3, 840, 278 
3,583,275 

38. 149,  420 

79,000 

15,000 
995,  OOO 

1,689,000 

26,446,000 

2.000 
643.  000 

2,053,000 

22,  495,  000 

2, 653, 000 

937,000 
8,012,000 

463.000 


Jl, 000, 000 

700,000 

1,100,000 

0 

0 
0 

0 
6,682 

1,558,700 


435,900 
567,000 

6.  564, 700 

0 

0 
0 

149,000 

8,414,000 

0 
680, 000 

338, 000 

3, 165,  000 

279,000 

639.000 
3, 952, 000 


-do. 


Bayou   Bartholemew    Ark.  (Jefferson.   Lincoln,   Drew,   and 

Ashley  Counties). 
Benton,  Ark.  (Saline,  Grant,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  Drew,  Bradley do 

and  Ashley  Counties). 

Lake  Chicot  at  Town  Lake  (Chicot  County) --do 

Blakely    Mountain    Reservoir   (Montgomery.    Garland,    Hot    Continuing.. 

Spring.  Clark,  Dallas,  Ouachita,  Bradley,  Union,  and  Ashley 

Counties). 
Narrows  Reservoir  (Pike,  Clark,  Nevada,  Ouachita,  Calhoun do 

and  Bradley  Counties). 

Engineering  studies  (various). . do 

Red  River  navigatkin  and  bank  stabilization:  Overton-Red    Complete.-. 

River    Waterway    (Hempstead,    Miller,    and    Lafayette 

Counties).  „      .     . 

Pine  Mountain  (Crawford  County) Continuing 

Village  Creek,  White  River,  and   Mayberry  levee  districts    do 

(jKkson  and  Woodruff  Counties). 
Blue  Mountain  (Yell.  Logan,  and  Conway  Counties)-- do 


Bull  Shoals  (Baiter,  Marion,  and  Boone  Counties) do- 

Greers  Ferry  (Cleburne  and  Van  Buren  Counties) do. 

Nimrod  (Perry  and  Yell  Counties) do. 

Beaver  (Carroll,  Benton,  and  Washington  Counties) do. 

Norfolk  (Baxter  County) do. 


Total. 


136, 100 

3,400 

60O 

404, 500 

118,900 

30,000 

0 

0 

58.057.571 

836,600 

266,900 

45,217,324 

110,000 

470,000 

5.037,000 

0 

205,555,711 

69, 730, 000 

7,965,158 

58,121,114 

3,500,000 

0 

23,551,513 

12,000,000 

30, 628 
1,194,657 

242,389 
1,269,959 

0 
0 

378,126 

409,115 

0 

0 

22,  268 

0 

1.372.206 

32,646 

0 

0 

19,000 

104.448 
1.000 

0 
0 

24,000 

37,000 

0 

5,000 

63,000 

0 

0 
31,342,000 

54,000 
583,000 

0 
125,000 

12.980,000 

420, 000 

60,000 

31,000 
0 

73,000 
85,900 

13,000 
0 

0 
0 

58,399 
644, 877 

200.000 
0 

4, 780,  056 

131,988 

59.000 

77,150,614 

11,979,510 

3,774,387 

2.635,543 

28,617.094 

9.  245,  595 
35,166,828 

112,630 
42,299,953 

295, 989 

330,000 
220,000 

49,000 
0 

88,000 

463.091.241 

563,700,705 

121,570,582 

$2,806,000  1963 

1,356,000  1963 

6,385,000  ..   .. 

1,451,493  -. 

128,651     

11,564,729     

965,429 

19, 500           1962 
35,908.118     .-- -... 

4.347,680    

37,326,459    

130,927.573     .-. 

79,000     

15,000     ...- 

4,251,000    

12,421,000 

35,141,000     

173,000    - 

1,323,000     

13,566,000    .-- 

65,087,000     -.. 

8,506,000     

1.576,000    ..- -... 

11,964,000    

1,039.700    Expenditures  fiscal  year  1%1 

through  fiscal  year  1967  In- 
cludes $18,700  contributed 
funds. 

140, 100    Completed  except  for  additional 

recreational  facilities. 
553,400    

946,600    

736,900           1962 
108,311,895     

275,385,711           1%2  Expenditures,  fiscal  year  1%1 

through  fiscal  year  1%7  in- 
cludes $100,897  contributed 
funds. 
69,586.272 

35.551.513  1962 

273,017    

2.464,616    

787,241     

22,268  1962  5-year  limitation  issued  Oct  23, 

1962. 

1,404,852    

104,448    

20,000    Advance  engineering  and 

design. 
61,000    Do. 

68,000    Do. 

54,000    Do. 

32,050,000    - Complete  except  for  additional 

recreational  facilities. 

13,460,000    Do. 

117,000    

85, 900  1%6  Advance  engineering  and  design. 


258, 399  1967  Do. 

644. 877  1%4  S-year  limitation  issued  Apr.  21, 

1966. 

4,971,044    Complete  except  for  iddltionil 

recreational  facilities. 

86.726,209    _  Do. 

47,366,338    _  Do. 

3.936.017 Do. 

44.935,496    Do. 

29.001.083    _ Do. 
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Project  name 


Expenditures     Expenditures,     Expenditures 
Status  of  project       prnr  to  fiscal   fiscal  year  1961    projected  for  Total 

year  1961        through  fiscal   fiscal  year  1968 
year  1967 


Year  of  first 
expenditure  it 
subsequent  to 
fiscal  year  1961 


Remarks 


Millwood  Reservoir  (Little  River  and  Hempstead  Counties)... 

Helena  Harbor  (Phillips  Coutny) 

White  River  (Woodruff,  Prairie,  Monroe  and  Phillips 
Counties). 

Ten  Mile  Bayou,  stream  clearance  (Crittenden  County) 

Blakely  Mountain  Dam  and  Reservoir  (Garland,  Montgomery, 
Hot  Spring,  Clark,  Dallas,  Ouachita,  Bradley,  Union,  and 
Ashley  Counties). 

Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir  (Pike,  Clark,  Nevada,  Ouachita, 
Calhoun,  and  Bradley  Counties). 

Arkansas  River  levees.  North  Bank  (Arkansas,  Jefferson, 
Pulaski,  and  Prairie  Counties) 

Arkansas  River  levees.  South  Bank  (Desha,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
Drew,  Ashley,  and  Chicot  Counties). 

Mississippi  River  levees  (Desha,  Chicot,  Drew,  and  Ashley 
Counties). 

Channel  improvement,  revetments,  dikes,  and  dredging 
(Desha,  Chicot,  Drew,  and  Ashley  Counties). 

Ouachita  and  Black  River  locks  and  dams  (various) 

Repair  and  rehabilitation  (various) 

Removing  sunken  vessels  (various) 

Mapping  (various).-   

Bayou  Bodcau  Reservoir(Lafayetteand  Hempstead Counties). 

Miller  County  Levee  District  No.  2  (Miller  County)- 

Red  River  Levee  District  No.  1  (Lafayette  County)  .       .   -      - 

Bank  stabilization  (Desha,  Arkansas,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
Pulaski,  Perry  Faulkner,  Conway.  Pope.  Yell,  Sebas'ian, 
and  Crawford  Counties), 

Navigation  locks  and  dams,  Arkansas  River  (various). .. 

Dardanelle  Reservoir  (Yell,  Logan,  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Frank- 
lin Counties). 

Blue  Mountain  Reservoir  (Yell.  Logan,  and  Conway  Coun- 
ties). 

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  (Baxter,  Marion,  and  Boone  Counties). 

Greers  Ferry  Reservoir  (Cleburne  and  Van  Buren  Counties).. 

Nimrod  Reservoir  (Perry  and  Yell  Counties) 

Beaver  Reservoir  (Carroll,  Benton,  and  Washington  Counties). 

Norfork  Reservoir  (Baxter  County).  . 


In  operation. 

...do 

Continuing... 


Complete 

In  operation. 


.-     do 

Continuing 
-  .  do.. 

...do 

..-.do 


.-..do..-- 

...do 

...do 

..--do 

...-do 

Complete-- 
--     do  - 
Continuing 


---  do  .       . 
..   .do 

In  operation. 

...do 

...  do 

...  do  .       . 

-  do 

-  do         . 


$516,000 

0 

1,360,579 


1,310,000 

1,881.000 

245,  000 

1,763,000 

3,937,000 

29, 443, 000 

4.  526, 000 

0 

42.000 

167. 000 

6,300 

0 

0 

415.691 


C 
0 

769, 894 

2,  523, 282 

0 

982,  262 

0 

3, 499,  442 


$43,  332,  000 

0 

968, 608 

48,  344 
2, 458, 000 


1,874,  COO 
217,000 

1,236,000 
462,000 

9, 847, 000 

+  1,765,000 

227.000 

44. 000 

225,  000 

14, 300 

37.300 

33. 900 

4. 686,  582 


95.  094 
1.108,111 

794,451 

3,579,680 

1,617,892 

790,  897 

698.217 

2,  543,  340 


$100,000  $43,948,000 

67,900  67,900 

175,  200  2,  504,  387 

0  48, 344 

439,  000  4.  207.  000 

336,000  4.091,000 

16.000  478.000 

416,000  3.414.000 

103,000  4.502,000 

2,421,000  41,711,000 

287,000  6,578,000 

3. 000  230, 000 

0  86,000 

26.000  418,000 

2.300  22.900 

0  37.300 

0  33.900 

550.000  5.652,273 


460. 000 
575.  000 

155,000 

648, 000 
625, 000 
165,000 
440, 000 
485, 000 


Total. 


53,387,450        78,703,716  8,494.400 


Helena,  Ark.,  F.C.  (Phillips  County)  .  Complete 

White  River,  navigation  (Woodruff,  Prairie,  Monroe,  Arkansas,    Continuing 

and  Phillips  Counties). 
Camden,  Arkansas,  flood  plain  management  (Ouachita,  Cal-     — do  - 

houn,  and  Nevada  Counties). 
Bayou    Meto   (Lonoke,   Jefferson,    Arkansas,    Pulaski,   and     do — 

Prairie  Counties). 

Engineering  studies  and  surveys  (various)  .  do. 

Bayou  Dorcneat  (Columbia,  Nevada,  and  Lafayette  Counties)-    Complete-- 
Red  River  comprehensive  review  (Miller,  Lafayette,  Colum-    Continuing 

bia,  Hempstead,  Nevada,  Little  River,  Sevier,  Howard,  and 

Polk  Counties). 
Terre  Noire  Creek  (Clark  County) ..do — 


$23, 300 


124,000 


$2. 479 
20,  245 

0 

15,000 

1,801,444 
13,200 
35,700 


28,000 


Total. 


147,300 


1,916,068 


(') 

$20, 000 

20,  000 

532, 900 

0 

8,100 

30,000 
611,000 


555.094  1962 

1,683,111  1965 

1,719,345     

6,750,962     -. 

2,242,892  1963 

1,938,159  

1.138,217  1965 

6,527.782     

140,585.566        .     

$2. 479  I%7 

20. 245  1962 

20.000    -  Flood  plain  studies. 

35,000    Survey  report 

2,334,344     

36,500     

43,800     

182.000 

2.674.368     


■  Funds  allotted  to  date  have  been  expended. 


ROANE  COUNTY  COURT  ENDORSES 
S.  1236 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  Satur- 
day, August  26,  1967,  the  Roane  County 
Court  endorsed  my  revenue-sharing  bill, 
S.  1236,  to  return  part  of  the  Federal  in- 
come to  the  Sates  without  States  at- 
tached. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  support  which 
has  developed  in  Tennessee  for  revenue 
sharing.  The  Hawkins  County  Coiu-t  and 
the  Van  Biu-en  Coimty  Court  along  with 
all  the  Republican  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Tennessee  General  Assem- 
bly have  voiced  backing  for  this  bill. 

The  fiscal  problem  for  our  State  and 
local  governments  grows  more  acute  with 
each  passing  day  and  month.  The  re- 
sponsibilities and  demands  placed  upon 
local  oflacials  grow  constantly.  The  recent 
strife  in  our  major  cities  highlights  the 
need  for  moneys;  yet,  specific  grants-in- 
aid  do  not  always  meet  the  need.  Local 
ofBcials  who  are  near  the  problem  imder- 
stand  the  source  and  solution  to  the 
problems  far  better  than  those  of  us  In 
Washington  who  are  not  at  the  r(X)t  of 
the  problem  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 

I  commend  the  Roane  County  Court, 
Judge  Sterling  Roberts,  and  County  At- 


torney Bill  Newcomb  for  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  tax  sharing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrrioN 

Whereas,  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  of 
Tennessee  introduced  Into  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1967.  Senate 
Bill  Number  1236  which  provides  among 
other  things  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  return  certain  portion  of  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  for  their  own 
use  without  any  restrictions  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  said  funds,  and 

Whereas,  this  would  be  a  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  the  State  and  local  government 
and  a  more  economical  method  of  controlling 
funds,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Quarterly 
County  Court  for  Roane  County,  Tennessee, 
to  give  its  full  support  to  said  Senate  Bill, 
and 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Quar- 
terly County  Court  for  Roane  County, 
Tennessee,  meeting  at  an  adjourned  session 
on  the  26th  day  of  August,  1967,  that  the 
Quarterly  County  Court  for  Roane  County, 
Tennessee,  endorses  Senate  Bill  Number  1236, 
commends  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  for  Its 
introduction  and  urges  its  immediate  passage. 


Upon  motion  of  Squire  Thomas  Guettner, 
seconded  by  Squire  Charles  Wilson,  the  fol- 
lowing Squires  voted  for  the  resolution: 
Unanimous 

The  following  Squires  voted  No:  None. 
The  following  Squires  passed:  None. 
Thereupon  the  County  Judge   announced 
that  said  resolution  had   received  the  con- 
stitutional majority  and  had  been  adopted, 
and  ordered  the  same  spread  of  record. 
Approved : 

Sterling    Roberts. 

County  Judge. 
Adopted: 

James  C.  Easter. 

Clerk. 


Attest: 


James  C.  Easter, 


Clerk. 


OPPORTUNITIES.  INC.  AND  OEO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Francis  Mitchell,  director  of  Opportuni- 
ties, Inc.  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell addressed  himself  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  to  a  matter  soon  to  be  de- 
bated by  this  body:  I  am  referring  to 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  the  interest  of  assuring  informed 
discussion  on  this  subject  by  Members 
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of  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  share  with 
Senators  some  of  the  major  points  made 
in  Mr.  MitcheU's  letter. 

Mr.  Mitchell  talks  about  Community 
Action.  We  know  that  OEO's  Community 
Action  Dlvlalon  is  responsible  for  stimu- 
lating such  programs  as  Headstart  for 
preschool  children;  Upward  Bound  a 
precollege  program  for  talented  but  un- 
derprivileged teenagers;  the  Job  Corps 
for  unskilled  and  unemployed  teenage 
men  and  women;  legal  services  for  the 
exploited  poor:  and  other  programs  es- 
sentially conceived  by  OEO  and  encour- 
aged at  the  local  level.  But  Mr.  Mitchell 
reminds  us  that  Community  Action  Is 
even  more  than  this.  He  said : 

I  feel  that  a  vital  part  of  success  In  Com- 
munity Action  la  the  stimulation  and  co- 
ordination of  non-FedeTally  related  activities 
to  assxire  the  community  comprehensiveness 
In  the  poverty  attack.  We  are  Involved  in  the 
areas  of  Neighborhood  Improvement,  pre- 
ventive health  care,  student  tutoring,  and 
the  stimulation  of  other  agencies  activities, 
stimulating  a  coordinated  youth  plan  among 
the  numerous  youth-serving  groupw,  and  pro- 
viding community  Information  about  local 
and  Federal  resources.  Although  these  activi- 
ties are  not  directly  related  to  a  Federally 
funded  project,  they  are  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  administrative  framework  and 
staff  provided  through  the  OEO  administra- 
tion grant.  We  consider  this  type  of  stimula- 
tion, coordination,  and  community  support 
as  products  of  a  good  Community  Action 
Program.  Therefore,  when  Congress  views  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  a  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  it  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  Important  Jobs  Community  Action 
Agencies  have  to  do  la  mobilize  all  segments 
of  a  community  in  the  effort.  It  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  administering  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  or  Head  Start  project. 

Mr.  President  it  is  this  great  flexibility 
that  Community  Action  gives  to  the  OEO 
which  is  jeopardized  by  the  ill-conceived 
suggestions  that  some  OEO  functions  be 
"spun-off"  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  imaginative 
and  still  experimental,  they  belong  in 
OEO  where  they  were  begun  and  under 
whose  aegis  they  are  beginning  to  show 
results.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  points  out : 

For  Congress  to  pwematurely  diminish  the 
role  of  (MSO  or  restrict  the  flexibility  of  Com- 
munity Action  planning  and  funding  In  favor 
of  transfer  of  operations  to  the  "old  line" 
agencies  (even  with  newly  established  bu- 
reaus) is  to  reject  a  hopeful  and  yet  un- 
proven  Innovation  (Community  Action)  for 
the  stated  intent  of  these  old  line  agencies  to 
commit  the  deptu^menta  and  people  who  have 
not  In  the  past  shown  a  special  interest  in 
the  problems  of  poverty.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Labor  says — We  are  reorient- 
ing OMT  thinking  and,  therefore,  should  con- 
trol all  Manpower  activities— while  OEO  has 
hardly  been  given  the  time  to  begin  to  prove 
Its  commitment  and  ability  to  Innovate  the 
Manpower  area.  Stating  it  more  simply,  let 
the  old  line  agencies  prove  their  ability  to 
carry  out  their  intent  at  the  local  level  be- 
fore OEO  and  Community  Action  are  aban- 
doned or  weakened. 

OEO  has  shown  a  remarkable  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  of  a  local  commu- 
nity. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Mitchell  reminded 
me  of  the  willingness  of  OEO  ofiQclals  to 
grapple  with  problems  which  called  for 
unique  and  different  approaches: 

Aa  you  also  know,  you  have  not  been 
bothered  by  requests  from  us  to  facilitate 
funding  through  OEO.  You  in  Congress  said 
that  we  will  set  up  OEO  to  provide  the  funds 
and  to  respoBd  to  local  needs.  In  our  experi- 


ence this  is  exactly  what  OEO  has  done  and 
It  has  not  required  costly  rewriting  or  tivm 
tratlng   bickering    and    calls   for   legislative 
assistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  expeditious  OEO 
practices  in  handling  project  applica- 
tions. He  had  the  highest  praise  for  the 
OEO  procedure  of  accepting  for  consider- 
ation proposals  which  required  certain 
changes  instead  of  returning  them  for 
frustrating  and  time-consuming  rewrit- 
ing and  resubmission.  The  OEO  practice, 
he  explained,  is  to  negotiate  minor 
changes  and  include  them  as  conditions 
to  the  approval  of  a  grant. 

By  direct  and  Indirect  experience  with 
application  to  such  agencies  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  I  have  seen  project  proposals  re- 
turned for  complete  rewriting  contrasted  to 
the  OEO  practice  of  negotiating  minor 
changes  and  including  them  as  conditions  to 
a  grant.  The  OEO  practice,  therefore,  elimi- 
nates hours  and  hours  of  paper  work,  wasted 
postage,  and  wasted  man  hours  on  the  local 
and  Federal  levels.  Representatives  of  OEO 
come  In  with  the  apparent  attitude  of  "How 
can  we  help  you  make  your  program  better?" 

Mr.  President,  we  can  help  make  the 
antipoverty  program  even  better  than  it 
is  by  strengthening  and  continuing  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


FAULTY  X-RAYS  HELD  FATAL  TO 
THOUSANDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  J.  V. 
Reistrup,  Washington  Post  staff  writer, 
which  appeared  in  the  August  29,  1967, 
edition  of  that  newspaper,  entitled 
"Faulty  X-Rays  Held  Fatal  to  Thou- 
sands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAtTLTT   X-Rats  Held  Fatal  to  Thousands 
(By  J.  V.  Reistrup) 

As  many  as  29.000  people  may  die  each  year 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  radiation  for  medical  and  dental  diagnosis, 
an  expert  in  radiation  estimated  yesterday. 

The  estimate  was  made  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  by  Karl  Z.  Morgan, 
director  of  the  health  physics  division  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee. 
Morgan  cited  a  range  of  possible  radiation 
fatalities  running  from  3500  to  the  upper 
limit  of  29.000. 

He  used  a  chart  showing  that  between 
2000  and  26.000  of  the  deaths  could  be  at- 
tributed to  genetic  mutation — damage  to 
the  genes  of  parents  that  results  in  offspring 
who  die;  3500  to  1100  to  leukemia;  between 
50  and  400  to  thyroid  tumors  from  dental 
X-rays;  between  5  and  40  to  thyroid  tumors 
from  mass  chest  X-rays;  between  170  and 
550  to  bone  tumors  and  1000  to  general  life- 
shortening  effects. 

Morgan  noted  that  he  made  no  estimates 
for  damage  short  of  death  or  for  deaths  from 
other  causes  than  those  listed. 

Morgan  reached  both  the  upper  and  lower 
estimates  of  death  on  the  basis  of  published 
scientific  literature. 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  some 
cases  these  numbers  are  little  better  than 
guesses"  and  may  be  high  or  low,  he  testified. 

The  Committee  opened  three  days  of  hear- 
ings yesterday  on  a  bill  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
step  up  research  and  set  limits  for  radiation 
standards. 

Morgan  supported  the  bill  and  took  the 


admittedly  risky  step  of  putting  numbers  on 
the  estimated  fatalities  In  order  to  strength- 
en his  argument  that  the  largest  and  most 
neglected  source  of  hazard  from  ionizing 
radiation  is  from  diagnostic  equipment. 

Morgan  charged  that  while  such  equip- 
ment accounted  for  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  population's  exposure,  the  problem 
has  been  neglected  by  standard-setting  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  International  Coun- 
cil for  Radiation  Protection  and  the  National 
Council  for  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urement. 

As  for  the  Interagency  Federal  Radiation 
Council  chaired  by  HEV  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner,  he  said,  "they  have  shunted,  they 
have  bypassed  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
principal  problem,  namely  patient  exposure." 

Morgan  argued  that  If  better  techniques 
were  adopted  and  enforced,  better  X-ray  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  even  with  as  much 
as  a  tenfold  decrease  In  •   •   • . 

Morgan  backed  a  Public  Health  Service 
recommendation  that  chest  X-rays  be 
limited  to  only  those  population  groups  with 
a  high  Incidence  of  tuberculosis,  and  made 
these  other  suggestions  to  cut  diagnostic 
dosage : 

Require  the  teaching  of  radiation  pro- 
tection in  medical  and  dental  schools. 

Require  examinations  on  the  subjects  for 
X-ray  technicians,  physicians  and  dentists. 

Require  state  inspection  of  medical  X-ray 
and  radioisotope  facilities  every  six  months. 

Maintain  radiation  exposure  records  on 
each  patient. 

"Teach  the  patient  not  to  fear  X-radiatlon 
but  to  have  a  proper  respect  for  it.  Give  him 
confidence  that  the  doctor  and/or  X-ray 
technician  also  has  this  same  respect  based 
on  education,  training  and  motivation,  not 
t>ased  on  claims  that  may  not  be  substan- 
tiated. 

Another  witness.  Prof.  Russell  H.  Morgan 
of  John  Hopkins  University's  department  of 
radiology,  supported  Karl  Morgans  estimate 
of  a  possible  tenfold  decrease  In  exposure 
as  "probably  a  pretty  good  figure." 

He  suggested  giving  the  authority  to  de- 
termine standards  to  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  Instead  of  HEW,  but  generally 
favored  the  bill,  under  consideration — 
which  was  introduced  by  Sen.  E.  L.  Bartlett 
(O-Alaska). 

"Any  radiation  that  Is  unnecessary  Is  un- 
desirable," he  told  the  Conunittee. 

A  third  witness.  Director  Hanson  Blatz  of 
New  York  City's  Office  of  Radiation  Control. 
warned  that  "if  restraints  are  not  now 
placed  on  these  hazards,  however  slight  each 
one  may  be,  we  will  eventually  be  faced  with 
much  the  same  situation  we  now  have  in 
the  case  of  air  and  water  pollution,  which 
crept  upon  us  gradually  over  a  period  of 
many  years." 

He  cited  one  case  in  which  his  oflUce  found 
that  radium-dial  pocket  watches,  custom- 
arily carried  "Just  a  few  inches  from  the  re- 
productive organs,"  showed  radiation  in  ex- 
cess of  permissible  limits. 

Manufacturers  were  warned  that  the 
watches  could  no  longer  be  sold  in  New  York 
City,  Blatz  said,  and  his  office  got  complaints 
that  the  makers  were  "dumping  them 
elsewhere." 


A   NEW   COMMUNTTY   IN   THE    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  our  ur- 
ban future  requires  more  than  philo- 
sophical concepts  about  the  nature  of 
life  in  the  21st  century.  It  also  requires 
imaginative  ideas  about  the  present. 

Yesterday,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced an  excellent  plan  that  speaks  to 
our  current  needs. 

He  proposed  building  a  new  community 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  also  named  a  special  committee 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  surplus  Federal 
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properties  across  the  Nation  and  "eval- 
uate the  prospects  for  transforming  these 
lands  into  vital  and  useful  community 
resources." 

The  President's  plan  is  both  practical 
and  farsighted,  because  he  seeks  to  com- 
bine within  one  program  many  important 
goals.  Chief  among  these  are  the  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  building 
our  cities,  the  provision  of  low-income 
housing  without  unnecessary  delay,  the 
best  use  of  available  land  and  facilities 
and  the  development  of  a  "new  towns" 
program.  In  this  venture,  the  President 
deserves  our  support  as  well  as  our  praise. 

The  new  community  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
National  Ti-aining  School  for  Boys, 
which  is  moving  to  West  Virginia.  It  will 
be  privately  financed  and  have  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000.  The  community  will  in- 
clude schools,  recreational,  shopping, 
and  service  facilities,  and,  hopefully, 
some  light  industry.  In  short,  it  will  be  a 
full  and  self-sustaining  commimity. 

A  total  of  1,500  of  its  4,500  dwelling 
units  will  be  for  low-income  persons. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  will  do- 
nate the  land  on  which  these  low-income 
units  will  be  built  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  costs  down  so  that  the  private 
builder  can  make  a  profit  on  this  ven- 
ture. 

The  low-income  housing  will  be  avail- 
able much  sooner  than  under  normal 
conditions,  l)ecause  the  Government  will 
use  the  turnkey  approach  that  permits 
it  to  purchase  the  finished  product  from 
the  developer  without  the  delay  of  red- 
tape. 

But  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  is 
the  use  of  Federal  facilities  as  the  basis 
for  a  new  town's  network. 

Our  urban  population  is  increasing  by 
some  3  million  people  each  year — the 
equivalent  of  12  cities,  each  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  250,000.  We  must  find  some 
place  for  our  population  growth.  New 
cities  and  new  communities  are  one  part 
of  the  answer. 

Using  Federal  facilities  as  a  starting 
point  for  new  towns  makes  good  sense. 
And  bringing  private  enterprise  into  this 
venture  is  the  type  of  public  and  private 
cooperation  that  is  essential  to  building 
our  urban  future. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  good 
judgment  and  acted  wisely  in  proposing 
this  program.  He  deserves  our  support 
and  commendation. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
24,  1967,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  appeared  before 
the  New  York  City  Council  to  plead  artic- 
ulately and,  I  believe,  most  convincingly, 
for  the  adoption  of  an  effective  gun  con- 
trol ordinance.  As  a  former  mayor  of  the 
city  which  has  what  is  probably  the  best 
gun  control  ordinance  in  the  Nation — the 
city  of  Philadelphia — I  commend  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  for  this  excellent  statement, 
and  I  enthusiastically  endorse  his  plea 
for  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  Federal 
gun  control  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Senator  Robeet  F.  Kennedy 
ON  Firearms  Control  Before  the  New 
York  City  Council,  August  24,  1967 

This  summer  a  wave  of  violence  has  en- 
gulfed the  cities  of  our  nation.  In  Newark 
and  Detroit  alone  76  people  have  been  killed; 
among  these  were  six  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. These  Americans  black  and  white,  were 
virtually  all  killed  by  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  were  for  the  most  part  unfit 
to  use  them. 

We  know  there  are  underlying  causes  of 
riots — Just  as  there  are  root  causes  of 
crime — the  despair  and  poverty,  the  nights 
in  rat-infested  homes  and  the  days  vrtthout 
Jobs  fill  empty  lives  with  frustration  and 
fury.  But  the  death  and  destruction  wrought 
by  riots  are  caused  by  firearms — too  many 
guns  and  guns  that  are  too  available.  Fire- 
arms were  used  to  kill  children  and  police- 
men in  dozens  of  cities  this  summer.  And  the 
fear  of  guns  kept  firemen  away  as  flames 
swept  over  homes  and  businesses. 

We  know  that  until  we  act  to  cure  the  ills 
of  our  society,  the  seeds  of  further  violence 
will  remain.  But  if  we  pass  laws  to  control 
guns  that  kill,  we  can  save  lives.  If  we  do  not 
pass  these  laws,  we  sign  the  death  warrant  of 
more  policemen  and  more  children  who  will 
be  caught  in  tomorrow's  crossfire.  It  is  fire- 
arms which  turn  the  streets  into  battle- 
grounds; it  is  guns  that  change  a  demon- 
stration into  a  war. 

The  riots  In  Newark  and  Detroit  and  else- 
where have  made  it  plain  that  the  basic 
weapons  of  those  who  participate  in  mass 
disorder  are  rifles  and  shotguns.  Yet  in 
Detroit,  although  there  is  a  law  regulating 
pistols  and  revolvers,  there  was  no  law  gov- 
erning rifles  and  shotguns.  New  Jersey  has 
a  recent  state  law  which  Is  one  of  the  most 
stringent  in  the  country,  but  the  rifles  and 
shotguns  which  kept  Newark  ablaze  were 
smuggled  in  from  outside  the  State — pur- 
chased legally  elsewhere  when  they  could  not 
have  been  legally  acquired  in  New  Jersey. 
Some  80 '"o  of  the  firearms  confiscated  in 
Newark  were  bought  In  other  States.  After 
the  riots,  the  Treasury  Department  made  a 
spot  check  of  56  gun  dealers  in  four  states 
bordering  on  New  Jersey.  Those  56  dealers 
alone  had  sold  some  690  firearms  to  New 
Jersey  residents  in  recent  months. 

So  we  can  deplore  the  violence — and  we 
must.  We  can  deplore  the  lawlessness — and 
we  must.  But  we  can  act  to  prevent  it,  too, 
by  developing  a  system  of  gun  regulation 
which  keeps  deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  misuse  them. 

The  case  for  stronger  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  firearms  is  proven,  too,  by  sheer 
numbers — every  year,  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  killed  by  firearms — 17,700  In  1965 
alone.  There  were  5,600  murders,  9,900 
suicides,  and  2,200  fatal  accidents  involving 
firearms.  Of  the  5,600  murders,  1,690  were 
committed  with  rifles  or  shotguns.  In  addi- 
tion, 34,700  aggravated  assaults  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

The  great  majority  of  these  deaths  and 
crimes  would  not  have  occurred  if  firearms 
had  not  been  readily  available.  For  example, 
one  out  of  every  20  assaults  with  a  weapon 
in  the  United  States  in  1965  resulted  in 
death.  But  where  firearms  were  used,  almost 
one  out  of  every  five  assaults  resulted  In  the 
death  of  the  victim. 

Of  the  278  law-enforcement  officers  who 
were  killed  by  criminals  from  1960  through 
1965,  268 — 96 '^c— were  killed  by  firearms.  Of 
the  weapon-users  resf>onslble  for  these 
deaths,  76  percent  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes  before  acquiring  the  murder  weapon. 

All  of  these  figures,  plus  this  summer's 
senseless  killing  in  our  cities,  add  up  to  a 
need  for  complementary — ^federal,  state  and 
local — system  of  strong  firearms  regulation. 


which  deals  with  both  handguns  and  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

At  the  federal  level.  Congress  is  considering 
a  moderate  and  careful  bill  which  would  help 
to  make  local  law  enforcement  more  effective. 
Its  provisions,  for  example,  would  have  had 
a  significant  impact  in  reducing  the  fiow  of 
smuggled  arms  into  Newark.  The  bill  would 
impose  carefully  drawn  restrictions  in  three 
areas: 

First,  It  would  regulate  mail  orders.  It 
would  restrict  the  Interstate  shipments  to 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  Importers,  thtjs 
eliminating  the  present  flow  of  one  million 
Inexpensive  mall-order  weapons  annually. 
Many  of  these  guns  go  to  Juveniles,  persons 
with  criminal  records,  and  emotionally  un- 
stable persons. 

Second,  it  would  regulate  retail  sales  of  all 
firearms  to  youths,  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
persons  not  resident  in  the  State  of  purchase, 
and  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  non- 
residents where  the  law  of  their  own  state 
would  also  prohibit  the  sale.  All  of  these  pro- 
visions would  help  the  States  to  enforce  their 
own  firearms  regulations. 

Third,  it  would  sharply  curtail  the  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  military  surplus  weapons, 
which  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  cheap 
mail-order  trade,  and  the  bulk  of  the  large- 
caliber  weapons  sold  in  the  United  States. 

These  moderate  controls  would,  in  my 
judgment,  make  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement more  effective — New  Jersey  is  a 
case  in  point — without  unduly  curtailing  the 
use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  sport  shooting 
or  hunting  and  without  curtailing  the  lawful 
activity  of  sport  gun  clubs. 

The  federal  law  we  are  now  considering 
In  Congress,  even  when  enacted,  will  require 
a  complementary  effort  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  In  order  to  be  fully  effective.  Ade- 
quate state  and  local  gun  regulation  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  and  Is  the  reason  for 
your  hearing  here  today. 

In  New  York  we  start  from  a  good  begin- 
ning. Indeed,  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission called  our  Sullivan  Law  "the  most 
stringent  firearms  control  regulation  in  the 
United  States."  And  President  Johnson,  in 
his  Message  to  Congress  on  Crime  earlier 
this  year,  said  that  any  new  federal  legisla- 
tion on  guns  "will  gain  added  strength  as 
states  pass  firearms  legislation  and  licensing 
laws  similar  to  the  Sullivan  Law." 

Yet,  even  though  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
foundation  on  which  we  build,  there  are 
great  weaknesses  in  our  present  structure. 
The  Sullivan  Law  governs  only  concealable 
weapons — pistols  and  revolvers.  We  have  no 
requirement  that  there  be  a  p>ermlt  to  own 
a  rifle  or  a  shotg^un,  or  even  that  rlfies  and 
shotguns  be  registered.  We  do  not  regulate 
dealers  in  rifles  and  shotguns  as  we  do  deal- 
ers in  handguns.  But  as  I  have  indicated,  it 
is  these  weapons  which  are  the  tools  of  the 
urban  rioter,  the  machinery  of  senseless 
killing. 

So  I  believe  the  legislation  which  you  con- 
sider today  is  directed  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  for  the  bills  before  you  would  estab- 
lish new  controls  over  the  use  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Let  me  offer  a  few  comments  about 
these  proposals. 

I  believe  that  the  idea  behind  Intro.  No.  31 
Is  sound.  Its  point  is  to  ensure  that  dealers 
will  record  certain  Information  about  pur- 
chases of  flrearms  and  report  It  to  the  Police 
Department.  Insofar  as  the  bill  affects  hand- 
guns, this  procedure,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
be  a  useful  complement  to  the  Sullivan  Law. 
A  person  must  obtain  a  permit  before  he  can 
purchase  a  handgun,  and  this  proposal  would 
complete  the  circle.  The  Police  Department 
would  be  told  where  the  pistol  or  revolver 
had  been  purchased,  so  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  check  on  the  activities  of  dealers  in 
these  weapons.  The  Information  required 
constitutes  no  invasion  of  privacy — it  would 
merely  place  on  record  data  necessary  to  spot 
persons  potentially  unfit  to  use  firearms; 
diagnosed  psychotlcs,  convicted  felons,  drug 
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addicts,  and  Juvenile  delinquents.  I  know 
that  the  PoUoe  Department  has  some  reser- 
vations about  the  efllclency  of  havtng  police 
officers  handle  the  clerical  functions  neces- 
sary under  Intro.  No.  31.  However.  I  believe 
the  principle  involved  in  this  bill  Is  sensible, 
and  I  trust  that  the  details  regarding  its 
administration  can  be  worded  out. 

Insofar  as  this  bill  affects  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, I  believe  it  will  be  especially  helpful 
since  sales  of  these  weapons  are  not  now  regu- 
lated. I  note  that  technical  objections  have 
been  raised  about  whether  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  Intro.  No.  31  is  sufficient  to  subject 
dealers  in  rifles  and  shotguns  to  the  obliga- 
tion to  report,  and  I  trust  that  the  Commit- 
tee will  study  those  objections  and  revise 
the  bill  accordingly. 

Two  other  bills.  Intro.  Nos.  303  and  304, 
would  require  that  owners  and  prospective 
purchasers  of  all  firearms — pistols,  revolvers, 
rifles  and  shotguns — register  the  fact  of  their 
ownership  or  their  intention  to  purchase 
with  the  Police  Department.  This,  too,  is 
constructive  legislation,  and  I  support  it. 

By  Including  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the 
required  notice,  the  ordinance  would  com- 
plement existing  State  and  federal  law,  and 
provide  New  York  City  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  tracing  ownership  and  possession  of 
all  flrearms. 

nnally,  the  proposed  Resolution  647  would 
urge  the  State  legislature  to  expand  the 
Sullivan  I.aw  to  require  a  license  or  permit 
for  the  ownership  or  possession  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  similar  to  what  Is  now  required  for 
concealable  weapons  and  small  arms.  I  sup- 
port this  resolution.  I  believe  expansion  of 
the  Sullivan  Law  is  in  fact  the  single  most 
effective  action  we  can  take  now  to  control 
guns  in  our  state. 

Indeed,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
leave  all  of  the  proposed  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  State  legislature.  The  laws  it 
enacts  have  statewide  application,  which  in 
rel&tlon  to  flraarma,  would  facilitate  adop- 
tion of  a  computerized  operation  that  would 
be  more  efficient. 

No  doubt  this  is  true,  but  we  have  been 
awsklting  action  In  the  State  legislature  for 
many  years,  and  I  believe  we  can  wait  no 
longer. 

New  Tork  City  should  take  the  lead.  If  the 
State  follows,  so  much  the  better.  But  we 
must  not  wait.  We  must  act  now  to  prevent 
the  wanton  death  and  destruction  which  our 
Immediate  action  could  prevent. 

You  have  heard  and  will  hear  again  argu- 
ments that  these  laws  should  not  be  enacted 
because  they  will  be  too  costly  or  too  burden- 
some to  administer.  On  that  point  I  would 
Uke  to  place  In  the  record  if  I  may,  a  letter 
from  New  Jersey  State  Attorney  General 
Arthtir  SUla,  which  shows  from  New  Jer- 
sey's ejqierience  that  legislation  like  that 
which  you  are  considering  is  indeed  work- 
able. And  the  burden  of  simple  administra- 
tive record-keeping  la  scant  Justification  for 
permitting  psychotlcs,  felons,  delinquents 
and  drug  addicts  to  buy  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion without  registration  or  permit. 

You  have  heard  and  will  hear  again  argu- 
ments that  the  legislation  before  you  will 
either  be  ineffective  or  too  effective — the  lat- 
ter In  the  sense  of  discouraging  legitimate 
^MrtBmen.  I  believe  neither  of  these  argu- 
ments U  valid.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  before  you  represent 
the  same  organizations  which  argued  to  Con- 
gress that  federal  legislation  Is  Inappropriate 
because  this  U  a  matter  for  State  and  local 
action.  Now  they  come  before  this  body  and 
opi>o««  local  action.  The  inconsistency  of 
their  approach  is  manlfeat. 

The  legislation  before  you  would  enable 
the  poUce  to  ti*ce  the  ownership  and  poa- 
■■■■loB  of  riflaa  and  Btaotguna.  It  will  in- 
•tltuta  aom*  oontrol  over  dealers  in  such 
we*pon.  ao  that  police  are  able  to  spot  ttaoae 
who  deal  habitually  with  fiersons  who  use 
theae  weapona  In  cxlinljaal  activity.  Thla  new 


legislation  is  necessary — at  present  anyone 
may  store  rifles,  or  buy  shotguns  without 
any  record  of  the  tranaactloD.  If  the  gun  ts 
used  in  a  crime,  law  enforcement  oticcrs  at« 
powerless  to  track  It  down  to  the  owner. 
And  the  legislation  Is  nkoderate  and  fair — a 
five  dollar  fee  is  hardly  prohibiUve  for  the 
reputable  sportsman;  and  It  may  discourage 
the  potential  sniper. 

This  legislation  Is  a  beginning — It  Indi- 
cates our  concern  that  weapons  of  death 
be  kept  out  of  Irresponsible  hands.  But  we 
must  not  stop  here — we  ought  to  consider 
other  measures  that  will  provide  additional 
safeguards  without  Inhibiting  the  use  of 
flrearms  for  legitimate  purposes.  I  would 
urge  that  we  consider  the  following:  a  pro- 
vision requiring  dealers  in  rifles  and  shot- 
guns to  be  licensed  by  the  city,  or  the  state, 
if  that  is  more  appropriate;  regulations  re- 
quiring special  Identiflcatlon  cards  to  pur- 
chase ammunition;  a  provision  giving  the 
Mayor  or  other  appropriate  official  power  to 
suspend  pales  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
for  a  specified  period  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  victims  of 
crime  and  violence.  It  Is  a  responsibility  to 
think  not  only  of  our  own  convenience  but 
of  the  tragedy  of  sudden  death.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  put  away  childish  things — 
to  make  the  possession  and  use  of  flrearms  a 
matter  undertaken  only  by  serloxis  people 
who  will  use  them  with  the  restraint  and 
maturity  that  their  dangerous  nature  de- 
serves— and  demands. 

For  too  long,  we  have  dealt  with  these 
deadly  weapons  as  If  they  were  harmless 
toys.  Yet  their  very  presence,  the  ease  of 
their  acquisition,  and  the  familiarity  of 
their  appearance  have  led  to  thousands  of 
deaths  each  year — and  to  countless  other 
crimes  of  violence  as  well. 

With  the  passage  of  these  bills,  and  the 
enactment  of  federal  legislation,  we  will  be- 
gin to  meet  these  responsibilities. 

If  we  act  now,  we  can  save  hundreds  of 
lives  In  this  country  and  spare  thousands  of 
families  all  across  this  land  the  grief  and 
heartbreak  that  may  come  from  the  loes  of 
a  husband,  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  wipe  this  stain 
of  violence  from  our  land. 


REPUBLICANS   ARE   ON  THE  MOVE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  Grand  Old  Party  is  mak- 
ing tremendous  strides  toward  achieving 
an  electoral  majority  in  1968.  Only  last 
fall,  the  party  captured  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's governorships,  won  over  new  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  picked 
up  three  new  seats  in  the  Senate,  and 
won  scores  of  legislative  and  local  gov- 
ernment poets. 

The  opposition  party,  as  the  compla- 
cent guardian  of  the  status  quo,  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  vitality  and  new- 
ness of  the  1960*6.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  GOP  is  moving  forward  with  new 
programs,  new  ideas,  and  new  philoso- 
phies geared  to  problem  solving.  Sena- 
tor Percy's  homeownership  bill.  Senator 
Javtts'  public-private  corporation  to 
fight  poverty,  Senator  Brooke's  efforts 
to  remove  redtape  from  public  housing 
applications,  and  Senator  Dohimick's  tax 
credits  for  parents  with  children  in  col- 
lege all  testify  to  the  undeniable  effort 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  meet  the  de- 
mands, challenges,  and  responsibilities 
of  this  technological  era. 

The  September  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine contains  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Here  Come  the  Republicans,"  written 
by  A.  Jam«8  Reichley.  Mr.  Reichley's 
well-written  article  details  the  oppor- 


tunity of  the  GOP  and  the  prospects  for 
Uie  country  to  achieve  better  government 
in  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tux  Voraas,  ths  Polxjs,  E^en  a  Good  Mamt 
Democrats  Aax  in  Agbeeicent:  thk  Pouti- 
CAL  Winds  Have  Shifted,  and  Hekx  Come 

THE   REPTTBLICANS 

(By  A.  James  Reichley) 
Tlie  hour  of  opportunity  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  seems  to  be  at  hand.  After  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  in  the  electoral 
wilderness,  culminating  In  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1964,  the  GOP.  has  recovered 
the  capacity  to  become  again  the  majority 
party  in  the  U.S. 

This  new  Republican  liveliness  is,  in  part, 
the  reflection  of  advanced  senescence  in  the 
governing  Democratic  coalition.  Thirty-five 
years  Is  a  long  time  for  a  political  combina- 
tion to  endure,  and  the  Democrats  today 
show  clear  evidence  of  tired  leadership,  dis- 
heveled party  organization,  and  poverty  of 
ideas.  At  the  same  time.  Republicans  have 
taken  vigorous  steps  to  strengthen  their  na- 
tional, state,  and  local  organizations.  They 
have  produced  a  new  generation  of  officehold- 
ers and  candidates  who  not  only  are  good- 
looking  and  articulate,  but  who  also  offer  an 
approach  to  the  problems  of  government  that 
is  fresh  in  style  and  emphasis.  For  the  first 
time  in  memory,  young  people  with  ideas 
are  turning  to  the  Republicans.  "People  are 
fed  up  with  the  Democrats,"  says  Richard 
Goodwin,  former  aide  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Republican  chances  look  aw- 
fully good." 

That  the  Republican  recovery  is  deep  as 
well  as  spectacular  began  to  come  clear  on 
Election  Night  last  year.  The  party  workers 
and  dignitaries  gathered  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, will  not  soon  forget  the  way  the  news 
came  home.  While  others  were  whopping 
things  up  on  the  strength  of  first  returns, 
the  flush-faced  man  in  the  rumpled  suit, 
sitting  behind  the  cluttered  desk  from  which 
the  national  Republican  organization  receives 
its  marching  orders,  maintained  a  serious  ex- 
pression. Puffing  on  a  chain  of  cigarettes,  Ray 
C.  Bliss,  the  national  chairman,  was  waiting 
to  see  how  the  bottom  of  the  ticket  was 
doing. 

Bliss  had  lived  through  the  Eisenhower 
years,  when  success  at  the  national  level  was 
accompanied  by  steady  erosion  of  party 
strength  In  the  state  and  local  government 
offices  from  which  any  national  political  or- 
ganization must  gain  most  of  its  sustenance. 
The  glamour  wins  of  the  moment — the  Rock- 
efellers and  the  Brookes,  the  Percys  and  the 
Reagans — were  fine.  But  how  were  the  legis- 
latures going?  How  were  Republicans  doing 
In  races  for  control  of  the  courthouses, 
where  Jobs  and  favors  can  be  used  to  build 
a  grass-roots  organization? 

Finally,  in  the  wee  hours,  the  chairman 
got  his  answer.  Republicans  were  making 
gains  In  the  legislative  halls — winning  con- 
tests all  across  the  nation  for  county  com- 
missioner, clerk  of  court,  and  recorder  of 
deeds — were  returning  the  party  banner  to 
the  mastheads  of  courthouses  from  which 
It  had  been  absent  for  a  generation.  Com- 
plete results,  available  weeks  later,  showed 
the  extent  of  the  Republican  victory:  gains 
of  three  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  forty- 
seven  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
a  net  gain  of  eight  governors,  giving  the 
G.O-P.  control  of  half  the  country's  State- 
houses  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  and 
governorships  representing  56  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population;  total  control  of  seventeen 
legislatures,  compared  with  only  six  before 
the  election;  capture  of  more  than  800  county 
offices  formerly  held  by  the  opposition.  The 
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victory  was  a  party  achievement — the  first 
since  the  election  of  1946 — and  based  on 
more  durable  substance  than  the  popularity 
of  a  few  individuals. 

One  election,  of  course,  does  not  make 
a  majority  party.  In  1967  the  Republicans 
command  the  declared  loyalty  of  only  29 
percent  of  the  voters  compared  with  43  per- 
cent for  the  Democrats  (the  remaining  28 
percent  claim  to  be  Independents).  But  the 
G.O.P.  strength  since  the  1966  election  is  up 
4  percent — the  greatest  gain  since  1940.  For 
the  Democrats  the  trend  is  in  the  other  di- 
rection; their  declared  support  has  declined 
by  2  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  voting  in  special  elections  this  year 
shows  that  the  Republican  momentum  con- 
tinues. In  Michigan  another  legislature 
tipped  to  Republican  control  after  an  election 
in  May.  Election  of  a  reapportioned  legisla- 
ture In  Florida  in  March  produced  smashing 
Republican  gains,  to  back  up  the  Sunshine 
State's  first  Republican  governor  since  Re- 
construction, chosen  In  1966.  In  the  same 
month  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a 
heavily  Democratic  congressional  district  in 
Rhode  Island  was  almost  won  by  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  In  Philadelphia,  re- 
garded as  a  Democratic  preserve  since  the 
early  Fifties,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  is  given  a  good  chance  of  being  elected 
this  falL 

A  NKW  CYCLE  IN  HISTOET 

Perhaps  most  Important,  public-opinion 
polls  indicate  a  shift  among  young  voters 
toward  the  Republicans,  reversing  a  thirtyv 
year  trend.  One  poll  taken  for  Bliss,  and  con- 
firmed In  general  by  other  surveys,  shows 
that  Republicans  are  now  exactly  even  in 
party  affiliation  with  the  Democrats  among 
college  students.  The  Democrats  had  a  9  per- 
cent advantage  only  a  year  ago.  Richard 
Neustadt,  director  of  the  Kennedy  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Harvard  and  an  adviser  to  three 
Democratic  Presidents,  views  the  1968  elec- 
tion as  one  that  could  mark  a  major  change 
in  the  loyalties  of  the  intellectual  com- 
munity: "A  Rockefeller  or  perhaps  a  Percy 
could  draw  in  cadres  of  bright  young  lawyers 
and  economists  Just  out  of  graduate  school. 
That  massive  shift,  once  started,  could  last  a 
generation." 

The  wiser  Republicans,  like  BUss,  are  look- 
ing beyond  the  presidential  election.  They,  of 
course,  want  to  win  the  White  House  next 
year.  But  Bliss  and  others  are  also  deter- 
mined to  build  a  Republican  organization 
that  could  survive  defeat  next  year  for  the 
presidency,  and  still  gain  additional  power  at 
every  other  elective  level.  Their  sights  are  on 
1968,  but  also  on  1970  and  1972.  Nine  long 
years  of  Lyndon  Johnson  Indeed  could  be  the 
ingredient  that  is  needed  to  convert  a  trend 
Into  a  Republican  avalanche.  The  presidency 
retains  the  highest  priority,  but  the  new  Re- 
publican operating  strategy,  which  BUss  has 
devised  and  put  Into  practice,  is  also  aimed  at 
substantial  gains  in  Congress,  acquisition  of 
more  statehouses,  putting  added  numbers  of 
Republicans  in  state  legislatures  and  seats  of 
power  In  city  and  county  government.  Once 
these  treasures  are  sectu-ed.  Bliss  and  his 
warriors  are  convinced  that  the  basis  will  be 
laid  to  make  the  Seventies  the  first  Repub- 
lican decade  since  the  Twenties. 

Is  this  at  all  realistic?  Or  is  the  country 
simply  witnessing  one  more  pause  in  the 
general  Democratic  hegemony  that  has  pre- 
vailed with  only  one  minor  interruption  since 
the  New  Deal?  There  is  solid  reason  to  believe 
that  an  entirely  new  cycle  In  American  polit- 
ical history  may  weU  be  beginning — a  politi- 
cal change  as  profound  as  those  Initiated  by 
the  Democrats  under  Jackson,  the  Republi- 
cans under  Lincoln,  and  the  Democrats  again 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

A    DEFKMSITC    COMBIirATION 

The  fund.imental  Republican  problem  has 
always  been  to  gather  enduring  popular  sup- 
port for  a  relatively  conservative  philosophy 
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of  government.  On  this  problem  the  Fed- 
eralist and  Whig  parties  foundered,  and  It 
was  solved  by  the  Republicans  after  the  Civil 
War  only  by  spiking  economic  conaervatism 
with  large  doses  of  Puritan  morality,  patri- 
cian reform,  and  rural  populism.  The  Re- 
publican party  provided  the  broker  poliU- 
ciana  who,  while  frequently  enriching  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  performed  the 
worth-while  function  of  balancing  the  needs 
of  capitalism  against  the  aspirations  of  polit- 
ical democracy.  The  Puritan,  patrician,  and 
populist  strains  departed  the  G.O.P.  to  Join 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  abortive  Bull  Moose 
crusade  of  1913,  and  the  Republican  restora- 
tion of  the  Twenties  never  really  achieved 
the  legitimacy  with  which  to  deal  with  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  depression.  Republi- 
can victories  after  1932  were  limited  to  occa- 
sional moments  of  general  reaction  or  to 
triumphs  for  popular  figures  like  President 
Eisenhower. 

During  most  of  these  years  the  G.OP.  re- 
tained residual  strength  in  its  rural  constit- 
uencies, which  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  bul- 
wark agalxist  the  growing  power  of  urbanlsm, 
and  in  the  citadels  of  business  enterprise, 
which  used  it  to  buy  political  protection. 
These  two  elements  of  support  composed  a 
force  that  was  by  no  means  impotent.  Malap- 
portionment of  state  legislatures  and  to  some 
extent  of  Congress  gave  the  small-town  poli- 
ticians a  power  of  veto  over  large  parts  of  the 
programs  proposed  by  Democratic  chief  exec- 
utives, and  the  cash  contributed  by  biisiness- 
men  kept  the  party  organization  afloat.  The 
combination,  however,  was  by  its  very  na- 
ture defensive,  and  may  actually  have  helped 
to  stifle  the  aspirations  of  Republican  lead- 
ers who  tried  to  regain  majority  status.  Dur- 
ing the  Sixties,  legislative  reapportionment 
considerably  weakened  tiie  G.O.P.'s  rural 
base,  and  tlie  growing  accommodation  be- 
tween Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  business 
community  made  the  latter  a  less  reliable 
source  of  funds.  Almost  of  necessity,  the  Re- 
publicans were  forced  to  seek  fresh  support 
by  striking  out  in  new  directions  or  face 
the  likelihood  of  extinction.  One  reaction 
was  the  wild  plunge  into  Goldwater  conserv- 
atism in  1964.  Another,  more  tempered  re- 
sponse has  been  the  emergence  of  the  so- 
called  "New  Breed"  of  Republican  political 
le<»ders  who  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
victories  of  1966. 

"Parties  do  not  defeat  each  other."  says 
Senate  Minw^ty  Leader  Everett  M.  Dlrksen, 
seventy-one,  who  has  seen  the  comings  and 
the  goings  of  a  good  many  captains  and 
kings.  "They  defeat  themselves.  We  grow  out 
of  parties  the  same  way  we  grow  out  of  an 
old  suit  of  clothes."  Tt\e  current  national 
disenchantment  with  the  Democrats  is  In 
part,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  public  distaste 
and  boredom  with  the  personality  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  "I've  never  met  anyone  who 
really  liked  him,"  says  a  former  White  House 
adviser,  "but  at  least  they  used  to  say  that 
he  gets  things  done.  Now  they  Just  say  they 
don't  like  him."  More  than  the  President's 
lack  of  personal  popularity — from  which  he 
may  recover  momentarily  in  reaction  to  such 
events  as  a  Middle  Eastern  war  or  a  Glussboro 
summit — Is  involved,  however,  in  his  party's 
decline. 

In  general,  the  nation  is  confronted  by  four 
kinds  of  Issues;  (1)  Issues  of  war  and  ^^eice; 
(2)  issues  of  human  development,  ranging 
from  civil  rights  to  education:  (3)  Issues  of 
environmental  Improvement.  including 
measures  to  make  the  cities  more  livable  and 
conservation  of  resources;  and  (4)  Issues  of 
economic  growth,  Including  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  In  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy.  On  all  of  these.  Democratic  in- 
spiration seems  to  have  run  thin,  and  on 
some  the  Republicans  are  providing  fresh 
Initiatives.  "Problem  solving,"  the  phrase 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Republican  New 
Breed  to  define  their  common  aj>proach.  rep- 
resents the  willingness  of  modern  G.O.P.  ac- 


tivists to  depart  from  defensive  positions  and 
grapple  with  contemporary  conditions. 

The  international  altuation,  particularly 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  offers  the  Republicans 
their  most  dazzling  chance  for  immediate 
gains  with  the  electorate,  and  also  their  most 
serious  dUemma.  "It  is  natural  that  the 
American  people  have  begun  to  question  the 
conduct  of  the  war,"  says  newly  elected  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy  of  Illinois.  "After  three 
years,  we  sUll  do  not  see  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel."  But  the  party's  leaders  take  a 
wide  range  of  fwsitlons  on  the  war.  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  favors  "the  gambit 
of  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North  to 
induce  negotiations."  Former  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  proposes  "destruction  of  Uie  sup- 
plies In  Haiphong  Harbor,  which  would  en- 
able us  to  win  and  get  out."  Nevertheless, 
recent  polls  show  that  more  people  believe 
the  RepubUcaJis  than  the  Democrats  are 
"more  likely  to  keep  the  U.S.  out  of  World 
War  III" — an  issue  on  wliich  the  public  had 
favored  the  Democrats  from  1961  to  1966.  If 
the  Republicans  take  no  fKisiUon  on  Vietnam 
up  to  Election  Day,  they  may  be  able  to  har- 
vest the  disaffected  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
One  political  ploy — and  a  way  out  of  the  Re- 
publican dilemma — was  proposed  by  the 
G.O.P.'s  distinguished  Orientalist  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of 
the  wisdom  of  current  policies,  Scott  argues, 
the  war  can  be  settled  only  by  a  "new  team." 
•vXth.  which  the  North  Vietnamese  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  without  losing  face.  The 
idea  has  been  taken  up  by  others,  including 
former  Vice  President  Nixon. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
great  legislative  progress  toward  solving  prob- 
lems of  human  development — perhaps  the 
greatest  progress  in  American  history.  For 
this  very  reason,  deprived  groups  are  now  de- 
manding Improvement  at  an  even  more  rapid 
rate.  On  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  for  instance, 
Negroes  are  finding  new  legal  protections 
little  more  than  invitations  to  seek  the  broad 
social  and  economic  rights  that  a  predomi- 
nantly white  society  continues  to  deny  them. 
"Johnson's  programs  are  Just  fine  and  I  agree 
with  the  need  for  them."  says  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  of  New  York.  "It's  too  bad  he 
hasn't  got  around  to  funding  them." 

As  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Republicans 
are  tempted  to  seek  political  advantage  or. 
both  sides  of  the  civil-rights  question.  Negro 
riots  in  northern  cities  this  summer  have 
increased  white  fears,  and  the  naUonL.1  Re- 
publicans organization  h.os  not  hesitated  to 
attempt  to  fix  blame  for  the  outbreaks  on 
Uie  Administration.  Many  Republican  lead- 
ers, though,  recognize  that  Negroes  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  most  of  the  urban  states, 
and  are  guided  by  prudence  as  well  as  con- 
viction to  seek  satisfaction  for  Negro  aspira- 
tions. Senators  Javits  and  Scott  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment, and  the  normally  conservative  Senator 
Dirksen  suj^hed  the  political  muscle  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Even  the  newly  sr^ssy  Republiciin 
party  In  the  Soutli.  which  nt  times  has 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  be  more  racist  than 
its  Democr.itic  counterpart.  Is  bccomlnj' 
aware  that  It  must  have  Negro  support  if  It  is 
to  develop  durable  strength.  "Negrces  uill 
turn  increasingly  to  the  Republican  pirty." 
predicts  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Mass;. - 
chusetls,  the  first  Negro  to  sit  in  the  upper 
house  of  Congress  since  Reconstruction,  "be- 
cause they  are  interested  not  only  in  wh^t 
a  man  stands  for  but  in  what  he  does.  The 
Republicans  are  prepared  to  deliver  on  hous- 
ing and  Jobs,  which  are  the  real  needs  for 
Negroes  today." 

AN   OPEMIKC   FOB  BUSINE^SS 

Issues  Of  environmental  Improvement  seem 
currently  to  offer  the  most  promising  oppor- 
tunity for  display  of  Republican  leadership 
and  Imagination.  Theee  issues  can  for  the 
moet  part  be  dealt  with  effectively  at  the 
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state  level,  where  the  OOP,  now  is  richest  in 
talent.  Besldea  conaervatlon,  an  area  In 
which  Republican  credentials  have  been  good 
■Ince  the  days  of  Olfford  Plnchot,  they  in- 
clude the  raft  of  problems  associated  with 
the  crlBla  in  America's  cities — housing,  mass 
transit,  downtown  renewal,  open  spaces,  re- 
gional government.  These  provide  a  wide- 
open  field  for  creative  Republican  solutions, 
for  nowhere  are  Democratic  exhaustion  and 
impotence  more  apparent.  The  Democratic 
machines  that  have  ruled  most  cities  almoet 
continuously  during  the  twentieth  century 
have  failed,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  to 
produce  either  the  leaders  or  the  Ideas  that 
could  reverse  the  spread  of  urban  rot.  "The 
clubhouse  system  In  the  Democratic  party  in 
states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts  has 
stifled  talent  and  held  back  the  promising 
young  men  from  coming  to  the  top."  says 
Dick  Ooodwln.  The  result  Is  that  most  of  the 
urban  states  outside  the  South  now  have 
Republican  governors,  and  Republicans  have 
begun  to  win  control  of  city  administrations 
What  Republicans  bring  to  the  urban  crisis 
is  not  BO  much  a  partisan  solution  as  verve 
and  a  spirit  of  dynamism.  "When  you  are  In 
a  war,  you  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  parti- 
sanship." says  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York,  speeding  across  the  rutted  streets  of 
his  decaying  city.  "You  simply  try  to  find 
the  answers  and  get  on  with  the  Job.  ' 

One  Republican  advantage  in  dealing  with 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  though  Republican 
politicians  are  cautloxis  about  discussing  It.  is 
that  Republicans,  outside  of  the  South,  gen- 
erally enjoy  more  confidence  from  the  busi- 
ness community.  "The  party's  close  associa- 
tion with  business,  which  In  the  past  has 
been  a  liability.  Is  today  a  great  asset,"  says 
Senator  Percy,  himself  the  product  of  seven- 
teen years"  service  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  Bell  &  Howell.  "Businessmen  are  oriented 
to  problem  solving,  and  many  urban  prob- 
lems necessarily  require  the  Involvement  of 
the  private  sector."  Senator  Javlts  agrees; 
"Restoration  of  the  cities  requires  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  free-enterprise 
system." 

To  a  more  limited  extent.  Republican 
strength  In  the  suburbs  is  helpful  to  the 
party  in  coming  to  grips  with  transit,  pollu- 
tion, and  other  problems  that  require  re- 
gional solutions.  The  suburbs  are  simply  too 
p>opulous  and  politlcaUy  powerful  to  permit 
the  imposition  of  plans  that  do  not  meet 
their  approval.  Thus  the  cooperation  of  sub- 
urban leaders,  mostly  Republicans.  Is  vital  to 
those  who  seek  to  govern  the  cities.  "Sub- 
urban people  are  a  bit  more  confident  when 
dealing  with  fellow  Republicans,"  says  Jav- 
lts. District  Attorney  Arlen  Specter  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  former  liberal  Democrat  who  Is 
now  Republican  candidate  for  mayor.  Is  not 
so  sure:  "I  find  that  the  party  label  doesn't 
take  me  past  the  opening  lunch.  The  sub- 
urban leaders  tell  me  that  'regionalism'  Is  a 
bad  word,  so  I  am  careful  to  speak  of  'vol- 
untary Intercounty  cooperation.'  ' 

Issues  relating  to  the  health  of  the  econ- 
omy probably  give  the  Republicans  their 
most  solid  source  of  political  capital.  Just 
before  last  year's  election  73  percent  of  the 
people  felt  that  they  or  their  families  had 
been  hurt  by  Inflation,  and  only  20  percent 
felt  that  the  Johnson  Administration  was 
doing  an  effective  Job  at  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living.  "This  is  an  Issue  that  the 
President  can't  do  much  about."  says  Rep- 
resentative Melvln  Laird  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Conference 
and  one  of  the  ablest  political  strategists  In 
Washington.  "The  cost  of  living  is  bound  to 
be  higher  by  Election  Day,  unless  he  cuts 
back  on  spending.  If  he  cuts  back  on  spend- 
ing, he  will  lose  the  support  of  groups  that 
are  Important  to  him."  High  taxes,  too.  are 
widely  blamed  on  the  Democrats.  The  "poc- 
ketbook  Issue"  usually  has  turned  out  to  be 
less  important  In  the  voting  booth  than  in 
public -opinion  surveys,  but  it  does  provide 


a  rock  of  support  from  which  Republicans 
can  depart  in  search  of  a  national  majority. 

DEAD  MEN  WOULD  HAVE  WON 

Potential  issues  alone,  as  CThalrman  Bliss 
well  knows,  do  not  produce  political  suc- 
cess. While  the  Republican  party  has  ex- 
perienced more  than  three  decades  of  defeat 
primarily  because  it  has  failed  to  offer  an 
attractive  program,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  weakness  of  the  party's  national  or- 
ganization has  contributed  to  Its  Inability 
to  win  electloni.  Bliss,  who  built  an  organiza- 
tion in  Ohio  as  Republican  state  chairman 
from  1949  to  1965  that  has  virtually  demol- 
ished the  Democratic  opposition,  set  out  to 
correct  this  weakne.ss  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  April,  1965. 

He  immedately  launched  a  series  of  proj- 
ects, most  of  which  would  seem  basic  to  any 
national  organization,  but  which  until  re- 
cently have  received  slight  attention  from 
either  party.  As  a  first  step,  he  vitalized  a 
newly  established  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  composed  of  former  President 
Elsenhower,  the  O.O.P,'s  four  living  former 
candidates  for  President,  its  House  and  Sen- 
ate leadership,  and  leading  governors,  to 
develop  national  party  policy.  After  stream- 
lining the  National  Committee  administra- 
tion, he  put  in  motion  a  series  of  workshops 
In  all  p>art8  of  the  country  for  campaigning 
managers,  publicists,  and  research  directors. 
Realizing  that  the  current  generation  of 
students  is  not  deeply  committed  to  either 
party,  he  sponsored  all-day  political  sem- 
inars on  twelve  college  campuses.  After  the 
1966  election  he  stepped  up  the  pressure  on 
local  organizations  to  recruit  Republican 
candidates  for  offices  that  have  been  going 
to  Democrats  by  default.  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  many  states  to  provide  ample 
reason  for  the  program.  "We  carried  four 
major  statewide  offices  up  for  election  last 
year.  '  he  says,  "but  there  were  107  legisla- 
tive districts  In  which  no  Republican  candi- 
dates were  even  entered.  We  would  have  won 
some  of  those  seats  if  we  had  run  dead  men." 

"SrlLDING    ITIOM    THE    BASEMENT    UP" 

The  National  Committee's  major  concen- 
tration since  1965  has  been  on  building  Re- 
publican strength  in  the  big  cities,  which 
Bliss  has  long  believed  to  be  the  key  to  the 
party's  future.  Preparing  for  the  1966  elec- 
tion, the  committee  held  four  workshops  for 
Republican  chairmen  and  their  chief  lieu- 
tenants In  the  big  cities.  Experienced  pro- 
fessionals gave  training  In  the  fundamentals 
of  running  a  campaign  and  getting  out  the 
vote.  Results  were  heartening;  in  the  twenty- 
one  largest  cities  in  which  state  offlces  were 
contested  last  fall  major  Republican  candi- 
dates carried  six  (Baltimore,  Boston.  San 
Diego,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  and  Atlanta)  and 
did  better  than  In  1962  (a  better  than 
average  Republican  year)  In  nine  more.  The 
chairman  proudly  explains.  We  are  build- 
ing from  the  basement  up,  not  the  roof 
down." 

Republican  state  organizations,  which  owe 
only  nominal  allegiance  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee, have  begun  to  follow  the  Bliss  lead 
toward  professlonalizatlon  of  the  party's 
political  staffs.  In  California,  for  example,  the 
state  staff  has  been  Increased  from  five  full- 
time  professionals  in  1964  to  eighteen  at 
present,  with  seven  more  scheduled  to  be 
added  by  the  beginning  of  next  year's  cam- 
paign. Despite  the  friendly  relationship 
between  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
business,  serious  efforts  to  build  state  Re- 
publican organizations  still  receive  generous 
financial  support  from  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  In  Illinois,  for  Instance, 
businessmen  are  willing  to  pitch  in,  accord- 
ing to  one  major  officeholder,  "to  help  Re- 
publicans do  anything  except  elect  the  mayor 
of  Chicago"  (Chicago's  four-term  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  perfected  the  Democrat-busi- 
ness relationship  years  before  Lyndon  John- 
son ( .  and  they  are  now  contributing  funds 


to  provide  a  staff  for  the  decrepit  state  orga- 
nization. In  some  places,  predictably,  the  in- 
crease In  organization  tempo  has  led  to 
temporary  embarrassments.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  deputy  state  chairman,  charged 
with  recruiting  attractive  Republican  candi- 
dates for  the  legislature,  told  the  press  of  a 
plan  to  have  the  governor  appoint  Demo- 
cratic state  senators  in  marginal  districts  to 
state  Jobs,  thereby  opening  the  way  for  the 
election  of  Republican  replacements.  Gov- 
ernor John  'Volpe  denied  knowledge  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  deputy  chairman  was 
sacked. 

Supplementing  the  activities  of  the  regu- 
lar Republican  organizations  are  bands  of 
free-lance  political  technicians  who  roam 
the  party  today  like  veterans  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  Some  of  these  are  merely  guns 
for  hire,  but  others  are  moved  by  personal  or 
Ideological  enthusiasms.  Most  celebrated  of 
the  seasoned  technicians  is  P.  Clifton  White, 
forty-nine,  master  of  back-room  strategy  and 
convention-floor  maneuver,  who  put  together 
the  organization  that  won  the  presidential 
nomination  for  Senator  Goldwater  in  1964.  A 
favorite  current  guessing  game  within  the 
G.O.P.  Is,  "What  Is  Cliff  White  up  to?"  Ac- 
cording to  one  view,  he  is  trying  to  gather 
a  bag  of  delegates  who  will  follow  his  lead 
at  the  crucial  moment  at  the  convention 
"Cliff's  dream.  "  says  one  observer,  "Is  to  con- 
trol the  balance  of  power  so  he  can  throw 
the  nomination  to  the  candidate  of  his  own 
choice." 

Bands  of  technicians  are  gathered  under 
various  tents.  One  staffs  the  campaign  orga- 
nization set  up  to  capture  the  presidential 
nomination  for  Governor  George  Romney  of 
Michigan;  another  operates  a  similar  orga- 
nization working  for  the  undeclared  candi- 
dacy of  Richard  Nixon,  the  G,0,P.'s  unslnk- 
able  man;  the  West  Coast  campaign-manag- 
ing firm  of  Spencer,  Roberts  &  Haffner 
steered  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  governorship 
of  California  In  1966  and  Is  ambitious  to  try 
a  national  campaign;  and  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  is  well  staffed  to  run  New  York  SUte. 
has  a  ready-made  collection  of  technicians 
stored  away  in  unobtrusive  places.  Once  the 
presidential  nomination  Is  decided  next 
summer,  the  technicians  of  the  successful 
candidate — plus  some  of  the  more  talented 
of  those  who  have  tied  themselves  to  losers — 
win  Join,  or  perhaps  take  over,  the  national 
drive  against  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  act  as  the  indispensable  crafts- 
men needed  for  modern  campaigns. 

HOLDING  THEHl   FEET  TO   THE  FtRE 

More  permanent  bodies  within  the 
G.O.P.  are  the  amorphous  Republican  Gov- 
ernors Association  and  the  Independent 
House  and  Senate  campaign  committees.  All 
three  operate  In  conjunction  with,  but  not 
under  the  control  of,  the  National  Commit- 
tee. The  Governors  Association,  established 
in  1963,  has  recently  Increased  its  staff  and 
plans  to  seek  out  likely  Republican  candi- 
dates in  states  that  still  have  Democratic 
governors.  It  has  not,  however,  been  able  to 
exert  the  Influence  on  national  party  policy 
that  some  had  predicted  It  might,  either  in 
1964  or  following  the  sharp  increase  in  Re- 
publican strength  In  the  statehouses  In 
1966.  The  twenty-five  Republican  governors, 
most  of  whom  are  bright  and  aggressive, 
have  so  far  preferred  to  go  their  separate 
ways,  rather  than  to  form  a  single  bloc  that 
would  have  the  capacity  to  dominate  the 
1968  convention. 

Congressional  Republicans,  though  better 
organized  than  the  governors,  show  little  in- 
clination to  run  the  convention  next  year 
as  they  helped  the  Goldwater  forces  to  do 
In  1964.  They  are.  Instead,  aiming  their  col- 
lective efforts  toward  control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — only  thirty-one  seats 
away — and  sizeable  Republican  gains  In  the 
Senate. 

The  drive  to  win  control  of  the  House,  a 
reasonable  objective  for  1968,  will  be  focused 
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on  two  groups  of  seats;  those  that  were  lost 
by  Republicans  in  1964  but  not  recaptured  In 
1966,  and  those  In  southern  districts  tha,t 
have  proved  suspectlble  to  state  and  national 
Republican  candidates.  In  preparation  for 
broadening  the  invasion  of  the  South,  which 
already  has  nineteen  House  Republicans, 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  this  year 
has  carefully  avoided  any  reconstltutlon  of 
the  alliance  between  Republicans  and  south- 
ern Democrats  that  largely  dominated  Con- 
gress from  1939  to  1965.  Ford  still  welcomes 
the  support  of  Individual  Democrats,  but  de- 
clines any  negotiation  with  a  single  Dixiecrat 
leader,  such  as  used  to  take  place  with  Rep- 
resentative Howard  Smith  of  Virginia.  When 
southern  Democrats  succumb  to  White  House 
pressure  to  cast  votes  that  are  unpopular  in 
their  districts,  the  Republicans  will,  accord- 
ing to  Ford,  "hold  their  feet  to  the  fire."  By 
such  means,  he  hopes,  conseivatlve  southern 
Democrats  will  be  replaced  by  Republicans. 
The  difficulty  this  tactic  presents  for  Repub- 
licans Interested  In  winning  national  elec- 
tions, of  course.  Is  that  it  helps  to  intensify 
opposition  to  social  legislation  like  the  model 
cities  program,  which  presumably  Is  popular 
In  Just  those  urban  areas  that  Bliss  considers 
vital  to  the  party's  success. 

Republican  Senate  leaders  are  necessarily 
more  modest  In  their  hopes  for  1968.  Though 
In  the  contest  for  thirty-four  seats  It  is  theo- 
retically possible  for  Republicans  to  pick  up 
the  fifteen  seats  they  need  for  control,  only 
about  ten  of  the  seats  up  next  year  now  held 
by  Democrats  are  truly  marginal.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Republicans  point  out,  the  "class" 
elected  In  1966  Included  their  own  most  vul- 
nerable seats — which  they  held  without  ex- 
ception. In  the  next  two  elections  the  Demo- 
crats will  be  on  the  defensive,  and  a  Republi- 
can Senate  by  1971  is  not  inconceivable.  In 
one  of  the  contests  next  year,  the  seat  held 
by  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  eighty-iLlne,  of  Ari- 
zona, will  be  sought  by  Barry  Goldwater. 
Five  marginal  seats — those  in  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin— are  held  by  Democrats  who  have  taken 
a  "dove"  position  on  the  'Vietnam  war.  Less 
marginal,  but  not  wholly  secure,  seats  will  be 
defended  by  superdoves  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
of  Arkansas  and  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 
Also  targets  for  G.O.P.  attack  will  be  Senators 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama,  both  of  whom  won  by  less  than  51 
percent  of  the  vote  in  1962.  "Republican 
prospects  Just  now  are  pretty  good,"  admits 
Democratic  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  faces  a  tough  fight  for  re- 
election In  1968,  "but  I  have  supreme  faith 
In  the  ability  of  the  Republican  party  to 
snatch  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  victory." 

"VICTOKT    IS    IN   THB   AIR" 

■nie  chief  immediate  peril  to  the  Repub- 
lican revival  Is  the  possibility  of  another  In- 
traparty  civil  war  like  that  of  1964.  While  the 
G.O.P.  perhaps  does  not  have  to  win  the 
presidency  next  year  to  continue  Its  forward 
momentum,  it  would  be  seriously  damaged 
by  another  campaign  In  which  some  of  its 
most  Important  leaders  felt  compelled  to 
remain  silent  or  to  appear  embarrassed  by 
the  national  ticket. 

There  is  general  agreement  at  the  moment 
that  the  lesson  of  1964  has  been  learned. 
"The  smell  of  victory  Is  In  the  air,"  says 
Hugh  Scott,  who  field-marshaled  the  antl- 
Goldwater  forces  on  the  floor  of  the  last 
convention,  "and  most  of  our  Ideological 
friends  have  decided  that  they  are  prepared 
to  move  toward  the  middle  to  get  a  winner." 
Among  the  conservatives,  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  forget  about  1964  and  to  play 
down  philosophic  differences  within  the 
party.  As  Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas,  a 
favorite  of  the  right,  puts  it,  "There  Is  noth- 
ing about  being  a  conservative  that  Inter- 
feres with  being  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
gressive." Some  go  even  further.  Congress- 
man Laird,  who  chaired  the  committee  that 
■wrote  the  conservative  platform  in  1964,  now 
portrays  himself  as  a  dedicated  champion  of 


advanced  causes.  Seeking  support  for  this 
new  Image,  he  argues  that  the  platform  was 
so  liberal  that  It  "disgusted"  Senator  Gold- 
water.  "It  was  the  first  time  in  history," 
Laird  contends,  "that  the  party's  candidate 
did  not  endorse  the  platform  In  his  accept- 
ance speech." 

Barry  Goldwater  himself  has  mellowed 
since  the  rlproaring  days  when  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  social-security  voluntary  and 
to  sell  TVA.  "The  party,"  he  recently  told 
FoRTtJNE,  "must  learn  to  live  with  the  new 
relationship  between  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government.  We  resisted  these  new  laws 
for  things  like  aid  to  education  and  urban 
renewal,  but  now  we  must  recognize  that 
they  are  here  to  stay,  and  make  them  work. 
The  federal  government  is  the  most  efficient 
tax  collector,  but  once  the  money  Is  raised 
at  the  federal  level  it  should  be  turned  back 
to  the  states,  which  can  do  a  better  Job  of 
running  the  programs."  Goldwater's  taste 
In  candidates  remains  conservative;  he  is 
committed  to  Nixon  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  though  he  adds  that  "Reagan 
would  not  have  much  trouble  getting  the 
nomination,"  if  Reagan  wanted  to  try. 
("What  will  Reagan  do?"  he  asks.  "Reagan 
says  he  doesn't  want  it,  but  by  not  saying. 
'No,'  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.") 
But  Goldwater  -will  support  anyone  the  party 
nominates  for  President  except  one  man^ 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  "The  party  doesn't  owe 
Rockefeller  a  thing,"  says  the  1964  nominee. 
"Rockefeller  fell  down  on  the  party.  Nixon 
would  be  President  today  if  Rockefeller  had 
worked  in  1960.  These  people — Rockefeller 
and  Romney  and  Javits — represent  no  more 
than  10  or  15  percent  of  the  party,  but  when- 
ever there  has  been  disunity,  tliey  have  en- 
gineered it." 

STOP  THE  POLLUTION    AND   KEEP  THE  JOES 

The  difficulty  with  avoiding  Internal  ideo- 
logical warfare  in  1968  is  that  the  Republi- 
cans may  end  up  standing  for  nothing  at  all. 
Though  this  may  do  well  enough  for  a  single 
campaign.  In  which  the  shortcomings  of  the 
opposition  and  the  Improved  organization 
that  Bliss  Is  building  could  by  themselves 
produce  victory,  it  will  hardly  provide  a 
durable  base  on  which  a  stable  national 
majority  can  be  built.  Restrictive  Ideology 
aside,  the  real  question  confronting  the 
party  Is  does  Republicanism  represent  any- 
thing permanent  in  American  life? 

Some  of  the  elements  that  contributed  to 
the  political  and  moral  vitality  of  the  G.O.P. 
during  its  post  Civil  War  heyday  still  pre- 
serve substantial  significance  for  the  nation. 
Governor  Romney,  for  Instance,  has  per- 
suasively related  Puritan  values  to  such  cur- 
rent problems  as  the  Impersonality  of 
modem  life  and  the  lack  of  well-defined 
purpose  in  foreign  policy.  More  directly  In 
the  nineteenth-century  tradition,  Senator 
Dlrksen — reminiscent  of  Silas  P.  Ratcllffe. 
the  fictional  Senator  from  Illinois  whom 
Henry  Adams  described  in  Democracy  as 
"the  high  priest  of  American  politics  .  .  . 
charged  with  the  meaning  of  tlie  mysteries, 
the  clue  to  political  hieroglyphics" — carries 
on  as  the  grandest  of  broker  politicians.  In 
Dirksen's  beehive  office  Just  off  the  Senate 
floor,  thronged  with  corporate  lobbyists, 
Protestant  ministers,  and  small-town  poli- 
ticians, is  concentrated  more  real  political 
power  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  short  of  the  White  House.  Tlie  patrician 
strain,  too,  has  not  wholly  vanished  from 
the  G.O.P.;  John  Lindsay,  charging  forth 
each  day  with  the  zest  cf  a  cavalier,  offers  a 
symbol  of  swashbuckling  romance  from 
which  New  York's  downtrodden  citizens  can 
gather  amusement  and  even  some  hope. 

Something  more,  however,  is  needed  if  the 
Republican  party  is  to  build  an  enduring 
national  majority.  One  answer  is  offered  by 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  conservative  foliow- 
ers.  who  argue  that  growing  hostility  to  the 
rising  cost  of  government  is  a  common  tie 
with  which  a  winning  coalition  can  be  put 
together.    While    Reagan    has    actually     in- 


creased tlie  cost  of  government  in  California, 
his  efforts  at  economy  have  won  favorable 
notice  from  large  segments  of  the  press  and 
public.  Even  Governor  Romney,  who  may 
face  Reagan  in  the  final  countdown  on  the 
convention  floor  next  year,  pays  grudging 
respect  to  the  appeal  of  the  California  gov- 
ernor's formula.  "If  you  want  to  make  nie 
politically  populr.r,"  he  recently  told  a  group 
of  Democratic  legislators  in  Michigan  who 
were  resisting  his  request  for  increased  taxes, 
"force  me  back  on  an  avuterity  budget.  Cut- 
ting the  cost  of  government  is  the  political 
force  that  Is  sweeping  this  country." 

Economy  in  government  is  both  a  laudable 
and  a  popular  objective.  But  was  it  really  the 
main  attraction  that  produced  winning  mar- 
gins for  Republlcp.n  candidates  in  1966? 
According  to  another  reading,  the  voters  were 
seeking  a  fresh  point  of  departure — "neither 
the  New  De.il  dogmas  of  the  Thirties."  in 
the  words  of  newly  elected  Governor  Tom 
McCall  of  Oregon,  "nor  the  Arizona  dogmas 
of  1964," 

lliis  spirit  of  fresh  start  Is  well  expressed 
by  the  State  of  Washington's  young  gover- 
nor, Daniel  J.  Evans,  who  In  1964  beat  the 
Goldwater  forces  In  his  own  party  and  then 
went  on  to  win  election  over  a  Democratic 
Incumbent  In  the  face  of  the  Johnson  land- 
slide. "It  used  to  be."  says  Evans,  "that  people 
were  ■willing  to  live  with  problems  that  were 
caused  by  factors  that  seemed  to  be  beyond 
their  control.  Take  pollution.  People  didn't 
like  pollution  very  much,  but  they  were  will- 
ing to  put  up  ■with  It  because  they  believed 
that  if  pollution  were  controlled  a  lot  of 
industries  would  close  and  workers  would 
lose  their  Jobs.  Given  a  choice  between  hav- 
ing pollution  and  losing  Jobs,  most  peopla 
would  let  the  pollution  continue.  They  don't 
feel  that  way  any  more.  They  say  there  Is 
no  reason  why  we  can't  stop  the  pollution 
and  keep  the  Jobs.  We  are  no  longer  fright- 
ened by  what  we  used  to  think  was  Inevitable. 
The  same  Is  true  in  housing  and  education 
and  medical  care  and  most  of  the  other  fields 
where  we  have  problems." 

This,  perhaps.  Is  what  Is  really  meant  by 
"problem  solving."  It  Is  not  an  Ideology,  not 
a  systematic  political  philosophy.  It  is  a 
spirit  of  determination  to  change  things  for 
the  better,  whether  In  the  slums  of  America's 
cities  or  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  Such 
a  spirit  should  not  be  foreign  to  the  Repub- 
liciin  party.  It  was,  after  all,  a  very  similar 
sentiment  that  moved  the  small  band  of 
zealots  in  the  1850's  ■who  found  Whig  apathy 
and  Democratic  opportunism  equally  unsat- 
isfactory responses  to  the  Ills  of  the  time. 
Beginning  from  the  schoolhouse  In  R'.pon. 
Wisconsin,  on  a  March  night  in  1854.  this 
group  went  forth  to  found  a  political  party 
that  In  six  years  had  won  the  presidency, 
and  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
thereafter  remained  the  dominant  political 
force  In  the  country.  The  precedent  Is  sug- 
gestive. While  history  does  not  repeat  exactly, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  contemporary 
Republican  politicians  should  not  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  new  generation  of  voters  who 
"are  no  longer  frightened  by  what  we  used  f 
to  think  was  inevitable." 


THIRTY-ONE  NATIONS  HAVE  PRO- 
VIDED FREE  WORLD  ASSISTANCE 
TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  18,  in  comment  in  the  Senat«  on 
U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam  and  the  forth- 
coming elections,  I  stated  that — 

I  am  chagrined  that  our  country's  efforts 
In  Vietnam  are  not  Eupf>orted  stronger  than 
they  appear  to  be  by  more  allies — especially 
by  those  countries  and  those  peoples  whom 
we  made  great  In  wars  of  the  past  to  defend 
and  even  liberate. 

This  is  my  genuine  concern,  as  I  know 
it  is  the  concern  of  other  Senators  and 
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other  persons  in  our  country.  In  discus- 
sions Jind  conferences  with  informed 
persons.  Members  of  Congress  liave  been 
provided  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  free 
world  assistance  in  our  Vietnam  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free  World  Assistance  to  Vietn.\m 

Thirty-one  nations  have  assisted  Vlet-Nam 
under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Program. 
The  contributions  of  six  other  countries  and 
of  the  UN  are  listed. 

TKVL   EAST 

Australia 

Australia  Is  providing  an  Important  range 
of  aid  to  Vlet-Nam  under  the  Colombo  Plan 
and  by  direct  bilateral  assistance. 

Military  aid  consists  of: 

1.  Approximately  6.300  combat  troops  In- 
cluding a  brigade  and  support,  a  guided  mis- 
sile destroyer,  and  a  squadron  of  8  Canberra 
bombers. 

2.  100  combat  advisors. 

3.  A  73-man  air  force  unit  at  Vung  Tau 
with  six  Australian  caribou  planes  which 
fly  dally  logistical  missions  In  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  military. 

Economic  and  technical  assistance  has 
totaled  nearly  $10  million  including: 

1.  Three  surgical  teams  (37  personnel)  In 
3  provincial  hospitals.  These  teams,  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  major  operations,  have 
eatabllshed  a  blood  bank  and  are  giving 
lessons  In  nursing. 

2.  ClvU  engineers  working  on  water  supply 
and  road  construction  projects. 

3.  Three  experts  In  dairy  and  crop  practices 
and  radio  techniques. 

4.  Training  of  130  Vietnamese  In  Australia. 

5.  In  goods  and  materials:  1.250,000  text- 
books In  Vietnamese  for  rural  schools;  3,300 
tons  of  corrugated  roofing  for  Vietnamese 
military  dependents'  housing;  6  large  com- 
munity windmills;  15,750  sets  of  hand  tools; 
400  radio  sets  and  2,400  loud-speakers;  16.000 
blankets  and  14.000  cases  of  condensed  milk. 

6.  A  55  kilowatt  broadcasting  station  at 
Ban  Me  Thout. 

The  Australian  Government  decided  on 
February  1  to  Increase  its  non-military  aid 
to  Vlet-Nam  during  FY  1967  to  82  million  to 
permit  substantial  enlargement  of  current 
medical  and  civic  action  programs  and  the 
undertaking  of  new  projects  such  as  provid- 
ing equipment  for  refugee  resettlement  cen- 
ters. 

Republic  of  China 

The  Republic  of  China  has  provided: 

1.  An  80-man  agricultural  team. 

2.  An  18-man  military  psychological  war- 
fare team. 

3.  A  34-man  electrical  power  mission  under 
the  leadership  of  Talpower. 

4.  A  16-man  surgical  team. 

China  has  also  provided  training  for  more 
than  200  Vietnamese  In  Taiwan.  They  have 
provided  26  altunlnum  prefabricated  ware- 
houses, agricultural  tools,  seeds  and  fertiliz- 
ers, 500.000  copies  of  mathematics  textbooks 
and  an  electrical  power  substation. 
Japan 

Japan  has  provided  over  $55  million  worth 
of  economic  assistance  to  Vlet-Nam.  Japan 
has  sent  two  medical  teams,  considerable 
amounts  of  medical  goods  (4.544  cases),  20,- 
000  transistor  radios  and  25  ambulances.  It 
has  provided  technical  personnel  and  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  power  dam 
across  the  Da  Nhlm  River  and  electrical 
transmission  line  and  agreed  to  participate 
In  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Me- 
kong River  near  Vlnh  Long. 


Korea 
Korea  has  sent  approximately  45,000  troops 
Including: 

1.  2  combat  divisions. 

2.  A  130-man  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hos- 
pital (MASH). 

3.10  military  Instructors  In  Korean  karate 
for  training  Vietnamese  military  In  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 

4.  A  2,200 -man  Task  Force  Unit  composed 
of  the  following  elements:  1  Army  engineer 
battalion,  1  Headquarters  group,  1  Army 
Transportation  company.  1  Marine  Corps  En- 
gineer company,  1  Infantry  battalion.  1  LST 
and  2  LSMs,  1  Composite  Support  unit  (com- 
munications, medical  supplies,  etci. 

Korean  military  medical  personnel  are  pro- 
viding some  medical  care  to  the  local  popu- 
lation in  areas  where  ROK  troops  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition.  7  civilian  medical  teams 
totalling  118  doctors,  nurses  and  support  per- 
sonnel are  working  in  provincial  health  pro- 
grams. 

Laos 

One  million  kip  i  $4,167 1  for  flood  relief 
In  1965  and  a  small  cash  don.ition  for  refu- 
gees in  1966. 

Malaysia 
Since  1963.  Malaysia  has  trained  over  2.000 
Vietnamese  military  and  police  officers. 
Groups  of  30-60  are  regularly  sent  for  about 
a  month's  training  in  counterinsurgency 
with  Malaysian  Police  Special  Constabulary. 
Malaysia  has  previously  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  counterinsurgency  materials,  pri- 
marily military  and  police  transport  such  as 
armored  vehicles.  Medicines  and  relief  sup- 
plies have  also  been  donated. 

Neic  Zealand 

New  Zealand  has  sent  an  artillery  battery 
and  an  Infantry  company  (approximately 
360  men)  and  provided  a  25-man  army  en- 
gineer  detachment. 

In  non-military  aid.  New  Zealand  has  sent 
a  15-man  surgical  team,  and  a  professor  in 
English  language  for  the  University  of  Sai- 
gon. A  second  16-man  medical  team  will  be 
sent  to  Binh  Dinh  province.  They  are  pres- 
ently training  83  Vietnamese  In  New  Zealand 
and  have  provided  i;7.500  ($21,000)  for  equip- 
ment for  a  technical  high  school.  They  are 
also  assisting  by  providing  approximately 
$600,000  for  a  science  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saigon. 

Phtlippines 

The  Philippine  Government  has  sent  a 
2,000-man  military  engineering  unit  with 
security  support  personnel,  a  station  hospital, 
and  rural  health  and  civic  action  teams. 

In  non-military  aid,  approximately  60 
Philippine  civic  action  personnel  including 
military  and  civilian  medical  teams  have 
been  working  in  Vlet-Nam  for  several  years. 

Thailand 

The  Thai  Government  announced  in  Janu- 
ary 1967  that  it  would  send  a  ground  force 
combat  unit  to  Viet-Nam.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  total  2,000-2.500  men.  A  200-man 
Thai  naval  group  manning  an  LST  and  PGM 
patrol  craft  arrived  In  Vlet-Nam  In  Decem- 
ber 1966.  A  35-man  air  force  contingent 
has  been  flying  operational  transport  mis- 
sions for  the  Vietnamese  forces.  The  Thais 
have  also  been  providing  Jet  training  for 
Vietnamese  pilots  In  Thailand. 

In  non-military  aid,  the  Thais  have  pro- 
vided rice  for  refugees  and  cement  and  zinc 
roofing  materials.  At  the  Manila  Conference, 
the  Thais  offered  the  Vietnamese  a  $20  mil- 
lion rice  credit.  The  Thais  have  also  an- 
nounced they  will  send  a  medical  unit  to 
Vlet-Nam. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Greece 
Greece  has  contributed  $15,000  worth  of 
medical  supplies. 


Iran 


Iran  has  contributed  1.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Vlet-Nam  and  has  dis- 
patched a  20-man  medical  team  to  Vlet-Nam. 
Turkey 

Turkey  has  provided  medicines  and  also 
offered  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
cement. 

EtmOPE 

Austria 
Austria  has  offered  to  supply  medical  sup- 
plies, blankets,  tents,  through  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross. 

Belgium 

Belgium  has  provided  medicines  and  an 
ambulance  and  has  given  scholarships  for 
15  Vietnamese  to  study  in  Belgium. 
Denmark 
Denmark  has  provided  medical  supplies 
and  has  offered  to  train  12  Vietnamese  nurses 
in  Denmark. 

Germany 

Personnel  in  Viet-Nam:  Seven  Germans,  a 
director  and  six  Instructors,  are  teaching  at 
the  new  Vietnamese-German  Technical  High 
School  at  Thu  Due  near  Saigon.  At  Hue  Uni- 
versity there  are  five  Germans:  three  physi- 
cians In  the  Medical  School,  a  professor  of 
music,  a  professor  of  German  language,  and 
one  expert  In  forestry  Is  working  at  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Affairs,  Saigon. 

A  3,000-ton  hospital  ship,  the  "Helgoland" 
with  8  doctors,  30  other  medical  personnel 
and  145  beds  is  on  duty  In  Vlet-Nam. 

Vietnamese  in  Germany:  Forty  Vietnamese 
are  studying  in  Germany  and  the  Germans 
have  agreed  to  accept  30  more  primarily  for 
training  as  future  Instructors  In  the  technical 
high  school.  A  considerable  number  have  pre- 
viously been  trained. 

Goods  and  materials:  The  Germans  have 
provided  the  following  credits: 

(1)  DM  15  million  ($3.75  million)  for  im- 
port of  German  products  such  as  machine 
tools,  fertilizer,  etc.  The  piastre  funds  gen- 
erated go  to  the  National  Office  of  Agricul- 
tural Credit  to  aid  farmers,  particularly  with 
loans; 

(2)  a  credit  of  DM  50  million  ($12.5  mil- 
lion) for  development  of  the  major  industrial 
complex  at  An  Hoan-Nong  Son; 

(3)  a  credit  for  DM  20  million  ($5  million) 
for  construction  of  an  abattoir  at  Salgon- 
Cholon.  and  three  coastal  vessels; 

(4)  a  credit  of  DM  500.000  ($125,000)  for 
equipment  at  the  Vietnamese-German  Tech- 
nical High  School  at  Thu  Due. 

In  April  1966,  the  Germms  announced  a 
gift  of  DM  17.5  million  ($4.4  million)  worth 
of  pharmaceuticals,  the  first  shipments  of 
which  have  arrived.  Also  In  the  medical  field, 
they  have  provided  two  mobile  dental  clinics 
and  30  ambulances  for  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

In  June  1966,  the  Cabinet  voted  DM  25 
million  (US  $6.25  million)  for  new  aid  to 
Vlet-Nam  including:  1)  sending  25  experts 
to  establish  a  refugee  center;  2)  building 
a  home  for  wayward  youths;  3)  expansion 
of  8  social  centers  and  construction  of  a 
rUnth;  4)  establishment  of  a  training  cen- 
ter for  social  workers,  and  5)  the  gift  of  100 
buses  and  a  maintenance  and  repair  facility 
m  Saigon.  The  Germans  have  also  donated 
260  tons  of  rice  for  refugee  relief  programs. 
Italy 

The   Italians  provided   a   10-man  surgical 
team  and  have  offered  science  scholarships  to 
10  Vietnamese  to  study  In  Italy. 
Luxembourg 

Luxembourg    has    provided    plasma    and 
blood  transfusion  equipment. 
The  Netherlands 

The  Dutch  have  undertaken  to  build  5 
tuberculosis  centers  In  Saigon;  sites  for  3 
have  been  selected.  In  August,  the  Nether- 
lands announced  a  contribution  of  $355,000 
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for  a  4-year  UN  project  in  social  welfare,  part 
of  the  $1  million  they  have  earmarked  for 
UN  projects  in  Vlet-Nam.  In  1964,  the  Dutch 
gave  antibiotics  and  4  scholarships  for  Viet- 
n.imese.  They  previously  provided  a  dredge. 

Spain 
Spain  has  provided  800  pounds  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  blankets  and 
has  sent  a   12-man  medical  team  to  Viet- 
N.im. 

United   Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  has  provided  six 
civilians  for  the  British  Advisory  Mission  and 
a  Professor  of  English  at  Hue  University. 
Twenty-one  Vietnamese  are  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  pediatric  team 
of  four  British  doctors  and  six  nuirses  went 
to  Viet-Nam  in  August,  1966. 

In  1963-64,  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
the  following  goods  and  materials:  Labora- 
tory equipment  for  Saigon  University;  a 
typesetting  machine  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  a  cobalt  deep-ray  therapy 
unit  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  vari- 
ous equipment  for  the  faculties  of  Medicine, 
Science  and  Pharmacy  at  Saigon  University, 
the  Meteorological  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Saigon,  and  Atomic  Research 
Establishment  at  Dalat  and  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  Hue.  In  1965-66,  British  eco- 
nomic aid  totaled  £81,000  ($226,800)  for 
roadbulldlng  equipment,  dlesel  fishing  boat 
engines,  and  portable  anesthetic  machines. 
Total  aid  In  British  FY  1967  was  £184,000 
and  it  is  estimated  £238.000  will  be  expended 
in  FY  1968. 

latin     AMERICA 

Argentina 
Argentina   has   contributed   5,000   tons  of 
wheat. 

Brazil 
Brazil  has  sent  a  substantial  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  which  was  carried  to  Viet- 
Nam  by  a  Brazilian  Air  Force  plane  and  has 
also  provided  coffee. 

Costa  Rica 
Costa  Rica  Is  contributing  an  ambulance 

for  use  in  Viet-Nam. 

Dominican  Republic 
Cement  has  been  offered  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  use  in  Viet-Nam. 
Ecuador 
Ecuador    has     sent     medical     supplies     to 
Viet-Nam. 

Guatemala 
Guatemala   has   sent    15.000   doses   of   ty- 
phoid-paratyphoid  serum   for   use   in   Vlet- 
Nam. 

Honduras 
Honduras  has  contributed  drugs  and  dry 
goods  for  refugees  in  Vlet-Nam,  flown  there 
on  a  Honduras  Air  Force  plane. 

Uruguay 
Uruguay  has  contributed  $21,500  for  relief 
supplies  and  medicines  for  Viet-Nam. 

Venezuela 
Venezuela   has  provided  500  tons  of  rice 
for  refugee  relief,  and   two  civilian  doctors 
are  working  in  Viet-Nam. 

AFRICA 

Liberia 
A  contribution  of  $50,000  has  been  made 
by    Liberia    for    the    purchase    of    hospital 
equipment  and  other   medical   supplies   for 
Viet-Nam. 

Tunisia 

Tunisia  has  made  available  15  to  20 
scholarships  for  Vietnamese. 

NORTH    AMERICA 

Canada 

Almost  $6  million  of  development  assist- 
ance to  Vlet-Nam  has  been  provided  by 
Canada. 

1.  Personnel  In  Vlet-Nam:  A  Canadian 
Supervisor  has  been  at  Quang  Ngal  super- 


vising construction  of  a  small  TB  Clinic 
which  the  Canadians  are  funding.  The  Ca- 
nadians have  sent  two  doctors  and  four 
nurses  to  staff  the  clinic.  A  professor  of 
orthopedics  is  working  at  Cho  Ray  Hospital, 
Saigon,  and  there  is  a  Canadian  teacher  at 
the  University  of  Hue. 

2.  Vietnamese  in  Canada:  380  Colombo 
Plan  trainees  and  a  total  of  463  trainees 
under  all  programs,  including  those  spxin- 
sored  by  other  agencies  and  third  countries 
(as  well  as  Colombo  Plan),  have  been 
trained  in  Canada.  There  are  currently  231 
Vietnamese  students  in  Canada. 

3.  Since  1958,  Canada  has  provided  $850.- 
000  worth  of  food  aid  for  Viet-Nam.  Funds 
generated  by  sales  are  used  for  capital  con- 
struction projects  in   Vlet-Nam. 

4.  A  new  science  building  for  the  medical 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Hue  is  being 
built  costing  about  $333,000,  drawn  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  sales  of  food 
supplied  by  Canada.  Construction  has  passed 
the  half-way  mark. 

5.  The  Canadians  have  also  agreed  to  con- 
struct an  auditorium  for  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences at  Hue  University  which  will  cost 
about    $125,000. 

6.  Canada  has  Increased  Its  aid  to  South 
Viet-Nam  allocating  $1  million  for  medical 
assistance  this  fiscal  year  Including  provid- 
ing ten  200-bed  emergency  hospital  units. 
The  first  two  units  have  arrived  and  have 
been  installed  at  Phan  Tlet  and  at  Phu  Tho 
near  Saigon.  A  Canadian  doctor  and  tech- 
nician visited  Vlet-Nam  in  the  fall  to  inspect 
potential  sites.  Canada  has  sent  650,000 
doses  of  polio  vaccine  for  Vietnamese  school 
children  and  offered  additional  vaccines 
against  polio,  TB  and  smallpox.  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  establishment  of  a 
children's  rehabilitation  center  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

7.  Canada  is  printing  half  a  million  copies 
of  a  social  sciences  textbook  for  Vietnamese 
grade  school  children. 

OTHER    ASSISTANCE 

Six  other  nations  whose  help  does  not  fall 
under  the  Free  World  Assistance  Program 
have  provided  valuable  assistance  to  Vlet- 
Nam  in  economic  and  humanitarian  fields. 

France 

Since  1956.  France  has  contributed  about 
$115  million  in  assistance  to  South  Vlet-Nam. 
Present  aid  is  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $4 
million  per  year,  largely  in  the  cultural  field. 

In  1965  France  had  nearly  500  persons  serv- 
ing in  South  Viet-Nam.  Among  them  were  65 
experts  under  France's  program  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance,  including  32  physi- 
cians, professors  and  other  medical  personnel. 
Under  its  cultural  programs,  471  professors 
(350  French  and  121  Vietnamese)  were  teach- 
ing at  9  French-teaching  institutions,  and  30 
French  professors  are  at  Vietnamese  institu- 
tions. France  provided  In  1965  for  Vietnamese 
to  study  in  France,  55  fellowships  for  tech- 
nical training  and  85  academic  fellowships. 
These  programs  are  continuing  on  a  some- 
what reduced  scale. 

France  has  provided  low-interest  credits  of 
100  million  francs  (20  million  dollars)  for 
financing  imports  of  French  equipment  for 
Vietnamese  industry,  a  grant  of  500.000  francs 
($100,000)  for  equipment  for  L'Ecole  Na- 
tlonale  d'Ingenleurs  des  Arts  Industrlels. 

In  1960  France  extended  a  low-Interest 
credit  of  70  million  francs  ($14  million) 
to  aid  construction  of  the  major  coal  and 
chemical  complex  at  An  Hoa  Nong  Son 
south  of  Da  Nang  which  Is  underway.  It  also 
provides  a  low-interest,  five-year  credit  of 
60  million  francs  ($12  million)  for  construc- 
tion of  Vlet-Nam's  largest  cement-produc- 
ing complex  with  plans  at  Hatlen  and  Thu 
Due.  In  1964,  France  provided  a  930,000 
francs  ($186,000)  grant  for  the  Installation  of 
a  training  center  for  electrical  technlcans  and 
in  1965  a  gift  of  1.25  million  francs  ($250,000) 
for  teaching  equipment,  primarily  In  the 
medical  field. 


Ireland 

The  Irish  people  have  contributed  l.OOOE 
($2,800)  for  Vietnamese  fiood  victims  through 
thel.-  Red  Cross. 

Israel 

Israel  made  a  gift  of  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies for  fiood  victims  and  will  train  this  year 
five  Vietnamese  in  irrigation  and  animal 
husbandry. 

Norway 

Norway  sent  a  contribution  through  the 
International  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  in 
February  1965. 

Pakistan 

Pakist.m  made  a  financial  contribution  for 
assistance  to  flood  victims  and  donated 
clothing  for  them. 

Sicitzerlar.d 
Tlie  Swiss  have  provided  microscopes  for 
the  University  of  Saigon.  The  Swiss  Red  Cross 
has  sent  an  11 -man  medical  team  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  work  in  a  provincial  hospital  in  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

U.N.  aid  to  Vietnam 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  are  also  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Viet-Nam.  Under  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance  of  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program,  15  technical  assistance 
projects  are  scheduled  for  1967  and  1968  at  a 
cost  of  $724,475.  These  projects  range  across 
such  varied  fields  as  maternal  and  child 
health,  labor  administration,  educational 
planning.  telecommunicatlon.s,  meteorology 
and  civil  aviation.  Among  the  participating 
agencies  are  ILO.  FAO,  UNESCO,  WHO,  ICAO, 
ITU,  WMO.  and  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  of  the  UN.  In  addition 
UNICEF  has  substantially  expanded  its 
health  and  child  care  programs  with  the 
1967  program  totalling  $562,000.  an  Increase 
over  the  1966  level  of  $226,000. 

Several  major  projects  financed  by  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  UN  Development  Program 
are  about  to  get  underway.  A  National  Tech- 
nical Center  (total  International  contribu- 
tion approximately  $1.5  million),  with 
UNESCO  Is  becoming  operational.  The  Special 
Fnind  in  January  approved  a  Fisheries  Devel- 
opment Project  including  exploratory  and 
experimental  fishing  In  the  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  to  be  executed  by  FAO  at  a 
cost  of  $1.3  million.  Also  being  negotiated  is  a 
Social  Welfare  Training  Center  to  be  executed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  of  the  UN. 
ECAFE  is  pressing  ahead  with  regional  proj- 
ects of  benefit  to  the  nations  of  the  Mekong 
Basin  and  has  undertaken  surveys  of  irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric  facilities  and  bridge  con- 
struction projects  In  Vlet-Nam. 


AMERICAN  ALLIGATOR  FACES  EX- 
TINCTION, NEW  YORK  TIMES 
WARNS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  seriously  endangered 
species  of  wild  animals  in  America  is 
our  own  American  alligator.  It  has  long 
been  an  object  of  concern  to  me,  and  I 
would  hope  that  its  preservation  would 
be  on  the  agenda  of  the  worldwide  wild- 
hfe  conference  proposed  by  my  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  41. 

This  giant  reptile  is  a  priceless  part  of 
our  natural  heritage.  It  is  found  on  the 
U.S.  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas, 
and  until  this  year  was  protected  in 
every  State  in  which  it  was  found  except 
Texas.  This  year,  the  Texas  Legislature, 
led  by  State  Representative  Otha  Birk- 
ner,  finally  passed  legislation  which  pro- 
tects it  in  four  of  the  Texas  counties  in 
which  the  alligator  is  found;  but  sadly 
needed   is   protection   in   Texas   in   the 
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greater  part  of  the  alligator's  habitat. 
This  Is  a  notable  advance  in  the  drive  to 
preserve  this  animal. 

The  passage  of  a  law  is  not  enough  to 
save  the  alligator,  however.  Heavy  poach- 
ing for  commercial  purposes  has  so  de- 
pleted the  numbers  of  these  reptiles  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  lists  it  as 
seriously  endangered.  A  conference  of  the 
type  I  have  proposed  could  recommend 
further  measures  to  save  it  by  controlling 
trade  In  alligator  skins,  such  as  the  bill, 
S.  785,  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathxrsI  . 

One  measure  which  can  help,  however. 
Is  to  bring  the  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  An  excellent  article  written 
by  John  C.  Devlin  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  30,  1967, 
should  be  helpful  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Devlin's  article,  entitled 
"Alligators  in  United  States  Face  Ex- 
tinction," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Klucatok  in  United  States  Paces  Extinc- 
tion— ^PoAciUBs  Prey  on  Reptile — Sell 
Hides  ros  Fashions 

(By  John  C.  Devlin) 
The   American   alligator   may   become   ex- 
tinct In  this  country. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  reports  In 
Its  July-August  issue  of  Audubon  Magazine 
that  poachers  In  Florida  and  elsewhere  In  the 
South  are  slaughtering  alligators  and  selling 
their  hides  for  the  fashion  markets.  The  hides 
are  used  to  make  wallets,  shoes,  suitcases 
and  women's  handbags.  Some  of  the  articles 
retail  for  •ISO  to  $250. 

TTie  magazine  author.  A.  E.  Ayotte,  says 
poachers  take  50,000  of  the  reptiles  a  year, 
and  that  bootleg  buyers  pay  $3  75  to  $4.25  a 
linear  foot  for  the  hides. 

LAW    PROTECTS    ALLIGATOR 

The  author  says  that  the  alligator,  which 
has  a  puzzling  resemblance  to  a  similar  spe- 
cies found  In  the  fresh  waters  of  South  China, 
Is  protected  from  hunters  by  law. 

American  women,  says  the  author,  who  is 
»  conserratlonlst  and  writer  living  in  Miami, 
"should  know  of  the  Illegal  process  which 
put  smartly  designed  alligator  bags  into 
their  carefully  groomed  hands. " 

He  writes  that  the  poachers,  "in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  butchery  that  killed  off  the  bison 
and  almost  wiped  out  Florida's  gracefully 
plumed  birds."  are  modern  night  prowlers 
who  poach  on  wildlife  refuges,  observe  no 
size  limits  and  foUow  no  rules. 

Some  poachers,  he  says,  even  invaded  a 
tourist  attraction  in  Danla.  Fla.,  and  carried 
off  14  medium-sized  alligators  used  In  wres- 
tling exhibitions. 

TWO    TAKB    4*    IN    NIOHT 

An  alligator,  he  wrote,  does  not  reach 
breeding  age  until  it  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  "but  the  current  demand  Is  for  hides 
four  feet  and  less  In  length"  This,  he  said, 
encourages    extinction. 

He  cited  Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
as  the  principal  areas  of  poacher  activity  and 
said  that  In  Baldwin  County.  Ala.,  two  poach- 
ers were  apprehended  with  a  night's  "take" 
of  44  alligators. 

If  they  had  not  been  arrested,  he  wrote, 
they  would  have  realized  between  $800  and 
$1,000  for  one  night's  work. 

The  author  said  that  Florida,  with  the  big- 
gest population  of  the  reptiles,  granted  them 
full  protection  in  1861.  and  that  Louisiana, 
where  the  species  was  considered  an  outlaw 
until  1960.  now  opens  only  a  portion  of  tha 


state  to  hunters  and  only  for  a  60-day  period. 
Tlie  mlnlmum-slze  limit  in  the  latter  state 
is  five  feet. 

Alabama  has  a  closed  season  but  reports 
that  "poaching  is  definitely  a  problem  within 
this  sUte,  both  by  individuals  and  rings." 

Part  of  Georgia  is  still  open  for  hunting. 
The  authorities  have  said  that  hunting  was 
"insignlflcant."  However.  Federal  wardens  in 
Georgia's  Okefenokee  Wildlife  Refuge,  where 
the  alligators  are  protected,  "are  constantly 
battling  poachers,"  according  to  Mr.  Ayotte. 

The  author  felt  that  the  alligator  was 
doomed  to  become  a  zoological  curiosity  "un- 
less quick  protective  action  is  taken." 

He  said  that  until  60  or  70  years  ago  the 
warm  swamps  of  the  southeastern  states  "re- 
sounded to  the  hissing  bellows  of  mlUlons 
of  alligators."  which  routinely  reached  a 
length  of  14  or  16  feet.  The  record  was  19  feet 
2  Inches. 

Poachers,  he  said,  use  jeeps,  boats,  swamp 
buggies  and  air  boats. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
heard  and  read  much  criticism  in  recent 
days  about  the  election  to  be  held  in 
Vietnam.  Much  of  the  criticism  has 
come  from  people  a  good  many  miles 
away  from  Vietnam  who  have  never 
been  there  or  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  country  during  the  campaign 
now  taking  place. 

Not  only  has  this  criticism  played  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  who  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  dis- 
credit the  election  and  as  a  last  resort 
are  trying  to  thwart  it  by  force:  it  also 
could  influence  the  outcome  of  the  vot- 
ing by  giving  the  Vietnamese  people  the 
impression  that  Americans  are  trying  to 
interfere  in  their  election. 

I  have  read  another  point  of  view 
about  the  Vietnam  election  that  I  should 
like  to  recommend  to  the  Senate.  It 
comes  from  a  Nebraskan  who  worked 
and  lived  with  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
the  past  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  August  28  issue  of  the 
Omaha  World -Herald.  The  article  re- 
ports the  details  of  an  Interview  with 
Wayne  "Jerry"  Tamnahill,  a  former 
University  of  Omaha  football  star,  who 
has  just  returned  from  duty  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  In  Vietnam.  On  the  basis  of 
this  firsthand  report,  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  Senators  and  all  other  Amer- 
icans, as  well,  let  the  Vietnamese  people 
vote,  and  not  prejudge  the  fairness  or 
results  of  their  election. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Viet  Adviser  Sees  Stability — September 

Election  To  Aid  Program 
A  former  University  of  Omaha  football  star 
who  worked  closely  vrtth  the  Vietnamese  for 
a  year,  said  he  is  confident  the  September 
election  In  that  country  will  aid  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

He  is  Wayne  Gerald  (Jerry)  TannahlU. 
who  was  a  star  on  O.U.'s  Tangerine  Bowl 
team  in  1954.  Mr.  TannahlU,  who  resigned  his 
lieutenant's  commission  after  nearly  12  years 
in  the  Navy,  is  visiting  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  F.  TannahlU,  6747  North  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

"I  was  in  a  unique  position  as  the  only 
American    on    a    Vietnamese    ship    on 
patrol  in  the  Mekong  Delta,"  he  said 
stopped  and  searched  small  craft. 


"AMERICAN    adviser 

"My  ship,  called  a  Landing  Ship  Support 
(Light),  was  about  100  feet  long,  had  60 
enlisted  men  and  seven  officers.  I  was  the 
American  adviser  to  the  commander. 

"I  went  on  liberty  with  the  Vietnamese  and 
was  welcomed  into  their  homes.  I  found 
them  good  people,  intelligent,  earnest  and 
patriotic,"  Mr.  TannahlU  said. 

"They  are  stirred  up  about  the  election,  a 
lot  more  than  most  people  are  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  Presidential  election  year.  Prom  what 
I  heard  from  shipmates,  the  election  will  put 
the  stamp  of  authority  on  the  new  govern- 
ment and   bolster  the  military  leadership." 

The  former  officer,  who  was  commissioned 
in  1954  after  being  drafted,  said  he  noticed 
an  improved  attitude  In  the  Vietnamese 
Navy  last  fall. 

change  seemed  wise 

"There  were  two  landmarks.  ITiey  put 
down  an  uprising  in  the  north,  and  then 
General  Ky  put  through  a  25-per  cent  pay 
raise  November  1,"  he  said. 

The  change  putting  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  as 
No.  I  man  on  the  ticket  with  General  Ky  as 
vice-presidential  candidate,  Mr.  TannahlU 
said  "seemed  wise,  since  Thleu  is  more  ma- 
ture." 

Mr.  TannahlU  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  with  the  combat  V.  He  wlU  go  into 
private  industry.  Mrs.  TannahlU  is  the  for- 
mer Joyce  Johnson  whose  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Johnson  have  moved  from 
Omaha  to  Anaheim,  Cal. 


RANKS  OF  POOR  SHRINKING, 
CENSUS  SAYS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  Associated  Press  story 
which  appeared  in  the  August  15,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
story  carries  the  headline  "Ranks  of  Poor 
Shrinking,  Census  Says." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

RANKS    OF    POOR    SHRINKING,    CENSrS    SaTS 

The  Census  Bureau  yesterday  reported  a 
sharp  decline  since  1959  in  the  number  of 
poor  Americans. 

But  It  Indicated  the  climb  from  poverty 
has  been  much  more  rapid  for  white  citizens 
than  for  Negroes. 

The  report  also  showed  there  are  twice  as 
many  poor  whites  as  poor  Negroes. 

The  number  of  Americans  wlth<,»poverty 
Incomes,  the  bureau  said,  declined  from  39 
mUllon  In  1959  to  30  mUlion  last  year — a 
decrease  from  22  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

But  the  biireau  said  the  number  of  white 
persons  below  the  poverty  level  decreased 
from  28  million  to  20  mUUon.  or  from  18  to 
12  per  cent  of  all  white  Americans. 

The  number  of  poor  nonwhltes,  mostly 
Negro,  dropped  from  11  mUllon  In  1959  to  10 
million  last  year — or  from  55  per  cent  to  41 
per  cent  of  the  nonwhlte  population. 

The  1966  poverty  level  for  nonfarm  citizens 
ranged  from  $1559  for  a  woman  65  or  older 
living  alone  to  $5440  for  a  family  of  seven 
or  more  persons. 
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A  VOTE  FOR  JOBS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  in  which  the  bill  originated. 
I  was  particularly  gratified  to  note  in 


this  morning's  New  York  Times  an  edi- 
torial commending  the  bill  and  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  provisions 
which  set  up  a  new  emergency  public 
service  employment  program  to  alleviate 
mass  unemployment  In  the  Nation's  ur- 
ban and  rural  ghettos. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   Vote  for  Jobs 

Jobs  are  a  necessity  for  transforming  the 
slums  and  restoring  peace  to  the  nation's 
cities.  A  regular,  decently  paid  Job  Is  the 
foundation  for  self-respect.  A  job  for  every 
father  would  help  stabilize  families  now  dis- 
integrating. A  Job  for  every  unemployed 
youth  would  diminish  the  impulse  to  violence 
that  idleness  now  nourishes. 

The  antipoverty  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  is  a  welcome  recogni- 
tion of  these  simple  truths.  It  would  continue 
the  existing  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  many  of  which  are  de- 
signed either  to  create  Jobs  or  to  help  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  finding  work.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  a  program 
drafted  by  Senator  Clark  of  Pennsylvania 
for  spending  $2.5  billion  over  the  next  two 
years  for  "labor  intensive"  projects  in  neigh- 
borhoods with  severe  unemployment. 

Public  institutions,  starved  for  funds  for 
decades,  could  readily  devise  such  projects. 
The  unemployed  could  usefully  be  put  to 
work  in  the  maintenance  of  parks,  hospitals, 
libraries  and  day-care  centers.  The  expendi- 
ture of  $1  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
would  generate  an  estimated  200,000  Jobs. 
Such  an  expansion  of  work  opportunities 
would  ease  the  present  unrest  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  nine  Northern  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee and  Senator  Javits,  New  York  Re- 
publican, deserve  approbation  for  defying  the 
Johnson  Administration's  opposition  and 
taking  the  initiative  in  voting  for  the  Clark 
amendment.  President  Johnson's  rigidity  in 
clinging  to  his  own  Inadequate  proposals  is 
based  on  a  topsy-turvy  set  of  priorities,  in 
which  military  needs  alone  have  no  ceiling. 
The  case  for  a  tax  increase  would  be  stronger 
if  part  of  its  purpose  was  to  make  more  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  underfinanced  urban 
programs  of  the  type  envisaged  in  the  Clark 
amendment. 

Clearly,  this  concept  has  not  yet  penetrated 
the  war-obsessed  White  House.  In  his  message 
yesterday  to  the  Midwestern  Governors'  Con- 
ference, President  Johnson  declared:  "None 
know  better  than  you  that  money  alone  will 
not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  our  states 
and  cities."  This  is  a  sentiment  worthy  of 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Money  alone  will  not  solve 
the  urban  problems,  but  unless  money  Is 
forthcoming,  no  solution  is  possible.  If  the 
Senate  follows  the  lead  of  its  Labor  Commit- 
tee, even  the  F»resldent  may  yet  follow. 


GIVING  STATUS  TO  RABBLE- 
ROUSERS 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virgina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
an  editorial  entitled  "Giving  Status  to 
Rabble-Rousers,"  in  the  Record,  the 
editorial  having  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 29,  1967,  edition  of  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  News  Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Giving  Status  to  Rabble-Rousers 

In  the  glittering  Regency  Room  of  Wash- 
ington's Shoreham  Hotel  last  week  a  gather- 


ing of  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
Important  people  In  the  United  States  sat 
and  listened  to  a  20-year-old  Negro,  named 
Rufus  "Catfish"  Mayfleld  tell  them  what  he 
thought  should  be  done  about  the  problems 
of  the  cities. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  Just 
how  "Catfish"  Mayfield  was  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  topic,  since  at  his  youthful  age,  it 
Is  found  that  most  the  p>ast  eight  years  he 
has  spent  in  prison  for  various  offenses,  in- 
cluding petty  and  grand  larceny.  But  this 
is  the  way  U.S.  leadership  has  responded  to 
the  anarchists,  the  rabble-rousers  and  the 
rioters  today.  Our  leaders  have  elevated  the 
status  of  the  "riff-raff"  by  according  them 
Just  such  recognition  as  that  given  "Catfish" 
Mayfield  at  a  meeting  of  a  group  called  the 
"Urban  Coalition."  It  is  no  wonder  we  are  in 
trouble  today. 


THE  ELECTION  IN  "VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Laramie  Daily 
Boomerang,  has  published  an  eminently 
sensible  editorial  about  the  soon-to-be- 
held elections  in  Vietnam,  pointing  out 
that  we  cannot  expect  stable  democracy 
overnight,  merely  because  an  election  is 
held,  any  more  than  we  in  this  country 
produced  one  following  the  events  which 
shook  our  shores  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  "Don't  Write  Off  Viet 
Election,"  and  a  column  by  Frank  Getlein 
fi-om  last  night's  Washington  Star.  Mr. 
Getlein  takes  a  look  at  our  national  need 
to  observe  the  rituals  of  democracy  and 
self-determination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From     the     Laramie     (Wyo.)      Boomerang, 

Aug.  26,  1967] 

Don't  Write  Off  Viet  Election 

No  one  expects  stable  democracy,  domestic 
tranquility  and  social  progress  to  ensue  the 
day  after  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential 
election. 

But  it  would  be  Just  as  foolish  to  write  it 
off  as  a  meaningless  fraud  before  it  even  takes 
place,  as  some  Americans  seem  eager  to  do — 
looking,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
Just  such  an  excuse  to  Justify  American  with- 
drawal from  a  costly,  endless  war. 

There  Is  plenty  to  criticize  about  the  elec- 
tion. Only  those  Vietnamese  living  In 
areas  more  or  less  under  government  control 
will  be  able  to  vote.  Communist  candidates 
have  been  banned,  as  have  "neutralists" 
whom  the  ruling  Junta  disapproves  of,  which 
can  mean  almost  anybody. 

Charges  of  campaign  chicanery  and 
harassment  of  civilian  candidates  by  the  mill- 
tary  have  embittered  the  contest.  The  elec- 
tion of  General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky,  who 
already  run  the  county,  seem  a  certainty. 

The  whole  affair  will  not  be  without 
blemish,  as  President  Johnson  admitted  the 
other  day.  But,  as  he  also  pointed  out,  our 
own  early  days  as  an  Infant  nation  were  not 
without  struggle. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  not  fought  to 
establish  popular  democracy,  though  that  is 
what  eventually  came  about.  Washington, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  offered  a  kingship 
by  his  fellow  officers. 

The  people — the  whole  body  of  citizens,  as 
we  understand  that  term  today — had  little  to 
do  with  the  writing  of  the  Constitution  or  its 
ratification  by  the  states,  or  with  the  first 
national  election. 

To  begin  with,  more  than  half  a  million 
people — one-fifth       the       population — were 


slaves,  with  no  rights  whatsoever.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  others  were  disfranchised  by 
property  qualification  In  nearly  every  state. 

The  parallel  should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
however.  South  Vietnam  In  1967  Is  hardly 
the  United  States  in  1787,  nor  Is  it  even 
remotely  as  experienced  In  self-government 
as  the  colonies  were  two  centuries  ago. 

But  as  the  President  also  said,  in  North 
Vietnam  today  there  are  no  candidates,  no 
elections,  no  criticism  of  the  government. 

That  there  can  be  such  things  In  South 
Vietnam,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  is  sup- 
posedly the  reason  we  are  over  there. 

And  even  if  it  is  not  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy but  mere  national  self-interest  that  has 
sent  so  many  of  America's  sons  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  growth  of  democracy  there 
offers  the  only  real  hope  that  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  come  home. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug.  30, 
1967] 

A  Small  Miracle  of  Wish-Fulfillment 
(By  Prank  Getlein) 

It  used  to  be  said  that  American  poliii- 
clans — such  as  Edward  Kennedy  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon — were  "campaigning"  in  Vietnam. 
No  doubt  they  were.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
rubbed  off  and  on  Sunday  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  have  an  election  to  choose  a 
government.  There  is  overwhelming  agree- 
ment that  the  election  will  confirm  the  gov- 
ernment already  in  power,  that  of  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Air  Vice  Marshal 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

A  number  of  senators  and  other  thinkers 
have  decried  this  result  in  advance  and  have 
even  implied  that  if  it  happens  that  way, 
and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  skull- 
duggery at  the  ballot  box,  the  United  States 
ought  to  pull  out  of  the  war. 

There  may  Indeed  be  good  reasons  for  the 
United  States  at  least  to  rethink  its  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam,  but  Sunday's  election  isn't 
one  of  them.  Whatever  happens  at  the  polls 
four  days  from  now,  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  but  our  own. 

That  the  election  is  being  held  at  all  is 
a  small  miracle  of  successful  American  wish- 
fulfillment.  That's  fine,  but  we  really 
shouldn't  treat  this  projection  as  if  it  were 
an  Independent  phenomenon  in  the  real 
world.  The  election  has  its  primary  exist- 
ence in  our  national — or  at  least  in  our  pres- 
idential and  State  Department- — mind.  It's 
a  figment  of  our  imagination  which  happens 
to  have  taken  viable  form  halfway  around 
the  globe. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  election  is  the 
simple  fact  that  we  Americans  cannot  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  our  position  in  the 
world. 

Paramount  among  those  realities  Is  our 
simple  power.  Our  power  Is  confronted  In 
many  places  by  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  of  China,  both  hostile.  To  prevent 
their  power  from  spreading  into  areas  in 
which  we  consider  that  we  have  Important 
Interests,  we  engage  in  whatever  acts  seem 
appropriate,   up  to  and  including  war. 

This  Is  the  entire  reason  for  our  presence 
in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately  we  are  strangely 
unable  to  face  the  fact  that  we  behave  in 
that  way,  the  same  way  that  all  other  great 
powers  have  always  behaved  and  still  do 
behave. 

To  disguise  this  reality  from  ourselves,  we 
have  Invented  a  couple  of  other  realities  and 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  those  other  realities  that  we  do  all 
those  things  up  to  and  including  war. 

Chief  of  these  Invented  realities  are  two: 
Something  called  "democracy"  and  some- 
thing called  "self-determination."  These  arc 
considered  to  be  great  values  to  all  nations 
everywhere,  so  great  as  to  Justify  our  fighting 
for  their  sake. 

This  form  of  self-deception  began  with  the 
beginning   of   American   world-power,   when 
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we  couvlnced  ourselves  we  were  bringing 
democracy  and  Betf-determlnatlon  to  Cuba 
and  the  PWllpplnea.  Actually,  we  were  simply 
driving  tbe  foreign  Spanish  out  of  their  last 
holdings  In  "our"  hemisphere  and  at  the 
same  time  picking  up  some  of  the  far-flung 
r?al  estate  without  which  a  great  power,  In 
those  days,  wouldn't  have  known  It  was  a 
great  power. 

In  World  War  I  we  completed  the  canoni- 
zation of  democracy  and  self-determination 
as  the  mystical  values  animating  our  world- 
wide activities  of  managing  things  for  other 
people.  Significantly,  one  of  our  principal 
allies  In  that  war  against  Germany  and 
Austria  was  Imperial  Russia. 

The  alliance  In  the  first  place  cast  a  some- 
what strange  light  on  the  principles  we  were 
presumably  fighting  for,  but  it  did  more 
than  that.  It  started  the  new,  revolutionary 
government  of  Russia  off  In  the  firm  belief 
that  Western  Europie  and  the  United  States 
were  out  to  eliminate  the  revolution. 

The  Bolsheviks  acquired  their  curious 
paranoia  about  us  because  for  the  sake  of 
our  Imperialist  allies.  American,  British  and 
French   troops  invaded   Russian   territory. 

In  spite  of  our  detestation  of  the  Soviet 
system,  we  had  no  trouble  allying  ourselves 
with  the  USSR  in  World  War  II.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war  we  demonstrated  our 
faith  in  self-determination  by  allowing  the 
Baltic  States  to  become  a  part  of  Russia — as 
they  had  been  under  the  czars.  Our  faith  In 
democracy  we  showed  by  allowing  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  choose  communism  under 
the  encouraging  tutelage  of  Stalin's  armies. 

But  the  war  did  accomplish  Its  real  goal, 
the  destruction  of  Hitler.  He  had  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  he  presented  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  power  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  His  general  beastliness  had  little 
to  do  with  our  reasons  for  his  destruction. 
He  had  both  the  capacity  and  the  announced 
Intention  to  do  us  serious  harm  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  destroyed. 

Following  that  destruction,  our  ritual  ob- 
servance of  democracy  and  self-determina- 
tion ensured  our  standing  by  Idly  while  In 
many  f>arts  of  the  world  all  order  vanished 
completely  before  the  chaos  of  the  emerging 
nations.  It  is  only  after  the  chaos  Is  com- 
plete that  we  feel  entitled  to  pick  up  pieces. 

And  so  there  we  are,  on  Sunday  in  Viet- 
nam, picking  up  pieces,  defending  our  In- 
terests and  Insisting  that  these  needful  acts 
be  dressed  up  prettily  with  campaign 
speeches  and  ballot  boxes. 


THE  QUALITIES  NEEDED  TO  SUC- 
CEED IN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recokd  a  "Monday  Memo"  item  publish- 
ed In  the  August  28  Issue  of  Broadcasting 
magazine.  It  was  written  by  Don  P. 
Nathaiuon  of  North  Advertising  Agency 
In  Chicago.  Mr.  Nathanson  has  written 
about  the  qualities  needed  for  a  young 
man  who  wants  to  succeed  in  business 
today.  I  would  apply  what  he  says  as  well 
to  Government  or  to  most  human  en- 
deavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Morn>AT  Memo — Wanttd:  More  Young 
Paopi-K  Who  Aim  ro«  mu  Top 

(NoTX. — Broadcaster-agency  president  Don 
P.  Nathanson.  head  of  North  Advertising, 
Chicago,  feeU  giving  his  time  and  counsel  to 
young  people  la  one  of  his  most  important 
jobs  in  building  the  business  of  advertising. 
Often  a  college  lecturer,  he  also  serves  on 
many  civic  and  Industry  boards  and  is  a 
director  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies  and  chairman  of  the  4A 


board's  committee  on  improving  advertising. 
He  Is  part  owner  of  the  Harrlscope  TV-radio 
station  group.) 

(Prom  Don  P.  Natbanaon) 

Just  because  you  succeeded  in  making  the 
top  10  of  your  college  class  is  no  guarantee 
you  will  succeed  In  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing or  broadcasting. 

The  successful  student,  however,  doee 
have  three  advantages,  the  least  of  which  Is 
the  knowledge  he  has  accumulated  in  i^he 
four  years  of  his  studies.  You'll  be  surprised 
bow  little  square  root  and  Gresham's  law 
find  their  plEu:e  In  most  offices  today.  Park- 
inson's law  might  be  more  suited.  But  of 
course  knowledge  does  help. 

The  second  advantage  that  the  good 
student  has  Is  a  pattern  of  succeeding.  The 
one  who  perpetually  failed  to  make  It  in 
school  may  get  Into  the  habit  and  that  habit 
could  stay  with  him. 

The  third  and  most  Important  advantage 
Is  Intelligence.  Intelligence  is  not  what  you 
have  learned  but  your  ability  to  learn. 

The  examples  of  the  college  men  who  will 
never  make  It  may  be  Instructive  by  com- 
parison. PoUow  their  example  and  you  may 
wind  up  with  a  nice  wife,  a  home  in  the 
country  and  a  realization  that  someone  else 
made  all  the  decisions  (or  you  all  through 
your  career. 

VES   MAN 

The  first  college  man  who  won't  succeed  I 
call  Mr.  Gutless.  I've  worked  with  many  suc- 
cessful bulnessmen  In  the  past  three  decades 
and  I'm  convinced  of  one  simple  fact:  The 
men  who  really  build  businesses  are  the  men 
with  courage.  The  falliu-es  are  the  gutless 
ones,  the  ones  who  won't  take  a  chance.  You 
must  take  chances  In  business  every  step  of 
your  career. 

It  takes  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  you 
believe.  The  great  advertising  agencies  of  this 
country  are  the  ones  who  do  give  the  client 
a  different  point  of  view,  are  courageous 
enough  to  differ  when  It  la  necessary. 

There  are  two  more  who  won't  make  it. 
They  both  have  guts,  but  at  the  wrong  time. 
Mr.  Right,  for  example,  has  a  mental  block 
that  keeps  him  from  admitting  that  anyone 
else  can  have  an  Idea.  If  he  is  an  account  man 
he  fights  so  hard  with  the  client  on  a  point 
that  he  can't  absorb  or  listen  to  criticism 
that  might  be  profitable. 

The  other  man  Is  Mr.  Restless.  He  Jumps 
around  from  Job  to  Job  and  never  stays  in 
the  same  organization  long  enough  to  do 
an  assignment  with  real  depth  or  perception. 
The  advertising  business  seems  to  have  a  lot 
of  them. 

In  this  day  of  high  Income  taxes,  salary 
alone  is  not  the  complete  answer.  You  must 
build  an  equity  in  the  business  and  become 
part  of  the  management.  You  must  have  a 
loyalty  to  the  business  and  help  it  grow.  I 
have  seldom  becu-d  of  an  outsider  in  advertis- 
ing moving  in  to  head  the  business.  It  is 
usually  someone  from  within  who  has  worked 
his  way  up  who  becomes  the  head  of  the 
business. 

TEAK    LEAOEB 

Mr.  Caterer  is  still  another  college  man 
who  won't  make  the  grade.  His  motives  are 
too  obvious.  He  always  seems  to  be  deferring 
to  those  who  will  help  him  up  the  ladder 
and  Ignoring  all  the  people  below.  Whenever 
I  interview  a  prospective  executive  I  have 
found  It  more  profitable  to  talk  to  those 
who  have  worked  for  him  rather  than  his 
former  bosses.  His  ex-employes  are  often 
better  Judges  of  his  leadership  potential  in 
my  txx>k. 

Obviously  I  disagree  with  Leo  Durocher. 
I  believe  nice  guys  can  reach  the  top.  The 
old  golden  rule  still  applies  to  business  too. 
But  it's  not  patronising. 

Now  let's  look  at  two  men  who  will  get 
to  the  top.  The  first  is  called  Mr.  Make-A- 
Decislon.  the  very  opposite  of  the  gutless 
one  mentioned   earlier.   You   can  go   a  long 


way  In  business  without  making  a  decision 
Just  by  following  orders,  working  hard  and 
carrying  oat  policies. 

Birt  youll  never  be  a  manager,  a  president 
or  an  owiter  unleas  saBaetime  In  your  career 
yoa  start  mj.irtTig  dedstoiw.  Obviously  some 
are  going  to  turn  out  wrong.  But  you  can 
take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  U  you  had 
procrastinated  and  didn't  make  any  deci- 
sions you  would  be  much  worse  off. 

Business,  like  horse  racing,  is  a  gamble 
and  the  prizes  go  to  the  men  who  make 
decisions  and  make  the  right  declBlons.  The 
losers  are  the  men  who  make  no  decisions 
or  the  wrong  decisions  too  often. 

The  second  kind  of  successful  man  is  the 
classical  Mr.  Self-Starter.  You've  read  about 
him.  He's  the  one  with  initiative,  who  perks 
with  an  Idea.  But  let  me  tell  you  it  takes 
more  than  ideas  and  more  than  self -starting 
to  succeed. 

I  had  one  young  man  who  worked  for  me 
who  was  filled  with  ideas.  However  he  didn't 
have  the  guts  to  tell  anyone  about  them. 
He  Is  still  working  in  the  production  depart- 
ment of  some  agency — not  mine. 

I  had  another  young  man  who  would  come 
up  with  20  or  30  different  Ideas  for  every 
assignment.  But  he  had  no  Judgment.  He 
couldn't  tell  the  good  ones  from  the  bad. 

SELF-BELIANT 

I  like  the  guy  who  takes  an  Idea — ^whether 
it's  his  own  or  somebody  else's — end  runs 
with  It.  He  shows  enough  initiative  all  along 
the  way  that  he  gets  the  Job  done  without 
calling  on  you  for  help. 

Advertising,  brosideasting,  every  big  busi- 
ness today,  is  looking  for  talented  and  crea- 
tive young  people.  They  are  not  looking  for 
the  order-takers  and  memo-writers  though. 
In  spite  of  all  the  jokes  about  the  organiza- 
tion man.  You  may  be  sure  they  are  not  look- 
ing for  the  g^y  who  thinks  success  is  trading 
in  his  college  security  blanket  for  a  g^lant 
corporation. 

The  man  they  are  looking  for  is  going  to 
reach  the  top.  His  chances  are  mighty  good, 
considering  his  basics  of  knowledge.  Intel- 
ligence and  persistence.  Mixed  well  with 
courage,  open  mlndedness  and  the  ability 
to  work  with  people,  plus  Initiative  and  fol- 
low-through, these  qualities  will  see  him  to 
ttie  head  of  the  agency,  station  or  network. 

If  all  these  qualities  sound  familiar,  they 
are.  They  haven't  changed  much  over  the 
generations.  Times  have  changed,  but  the 
pieople  haven't. 


FRONT-RUNNERS  FOR  REPUBLICAN 
PRESIDElSfTIAL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  observations  of  Max  Ler- 
ner  on  the  1968  presidential  race,  spe- 
cifically among  the  front-runners  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  April  30, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    GOP    Contest:    Three    Salesmen    at 

Work 

(By  Max  Lerner) 

Three  things  have  happened  In  the  Re- 
publican race  for  the  presidency.  George 
Romney  has  shifted  his  Vietnam  war  stand 
and  Is  now  making  noises  like  a  dove.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  lost  his  campaign  manager. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  taken  his  first  big  overt 
step  as  candidate  by  moving  to  detach  Flor- 
ida and  Texas  from  Nixon's  preconventlon 
commitments. 

The  strategies  of  each  are  clear  enough. 
Nixon's  strategy  is  to  go  into  the  basic  pri- 
maries— ^New  Hampehire,  Nebraska,  Oregon, 
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Massachusetts,  Wisconsin — with  an  open 
wln-or-dle  resolve.  The  odds  are  that  it  will 
be  die,  not  win. 

Romney's  Is  to  use  his  primary  victories 
(if  he  gets  them)  to  go  into  the  convention 
as  the  man  who  can  beat  President  Johnson 
both  on  the  war-and-peace  issue  and  on  the 
riots. 

Reagan's  is  to  face  a  surviving  but  battered 
Romney  in  the  convention  and  stampede  it. 
Only  if  Romney  and  Reagan  get  into  a  con- 
vention deadlock  will  the  other  two  major 
figures.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Charles  Percy, 
get  a  chance  to  break  the  deadlock. 

E.-vch  of  the  three  prime  contenders  has 
been  polishing  his  political  image.  Romney 
is  the  political  saint — going  forth  to  war 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  big  corporate 
and  labor  units — for  morality,  for  God's  hand 
in  human  affairs. 

Nixon  is  the  political  sinner  who  has  been 
everywhere  twice,  who  Is  quite  candid  about 
wanting  Lady  Power  and  hoping  that  Lady 
Luck  will  be  with  him  this  time  and  who  is 
less  concerned  with  issues  or  morality  than 
with  techniques,  which  obsess  him. 

Reagan  Is  the  actor  playing  a  political 
scenario  with  undoubted  and  growing  audi- 
ence enthusiasms,  but  dependent — like  ev- 
ery actor — on  the  maintenance  of  the  Illu- 
sion. 

Each  of  them,  in  any  way  or  another,  Is 
a  salesman.  Romney  used  to  sell  Rambler, 
Nixon  used  to  sell  the  Hiss  case,  Reagan  used 
to  sell  General  Electric  as  a  "good  will  am- 
bassador." Now  Romney  sells  purity,  Nixon 
sells  his  durability,  Reagan  sells  his  political 
sex  appeal. 

Romney  is  at  his  best  when  he  can  drop  in 
at  a  church  get-together  or  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  businessmen  and  convince  them  of  his 
earnestness  and  dynamism — although  the 
newspapermen  who  have  to  listen  to  him  de- 
scribe him  as  a  "dynjunlc  bore,"  and  one  of 
them  assured  his  colleagues,  "Way  down 
deep — he's  shallow." 

Nixon  is  at  his  best  with  county  and  state 
party  professionals  who  respect  him  as  a  po- 
litical technician  ready  to  help  them  In  any 
local  election  chore,  but  In  public  he  Is  like  a 
school  debater,  hammering  his  points  home 
without  wit  or  lightness— and  he  is  death  on 
TV. 

Reagan  is  lU-at-ease  except  when  he  is  on 
the  platform  peeling  off  his  homilies  .spiced 
with  canned  humor;  he  Is  at  his  best  on  TV. 
In  fact,  he  is  the  consummate  electronic  can- 
didate of  our  time. 

My  strong  hunch  about  campaigns  and 
elections  Is  that  neither  the  personality  of 
the  candidate  nor  the  issue  is  decisive,  but 
the  mood  of  the  nation.  Given  that  mood, 
what  counts  is  how  the  candidate  and  his 
positions  Interlock  with  it. 

The  mood  in  1968  is  likely  to  be  com- 
pounded of  war  weariness,  dismay  over  the 
inner  city  riots  and  the  black  power  threats 
and  disenchantment  with  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  closest  parallel  is  not  with  1964,  but  with 
1952,  when  the  Republicans  hammered  on  the 
triple  theme — "corruption,  communism,  Ko- 
rea." The  theme  this  year,  whoever  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  is  likely  to  be  something 
like  "war,  riots  and  the  credibility  gap." 

If  I  am  right,  I  fear  that  neither  Romney's 
purity  nor  Nixon's  durability  Is  relevant  as 
political  appeal.  Romney  had  an  Impossible 
position  on  the  war  for  a  Republican  candi- 
date, too  close  to  Johnson's  for  comfort,  and 
he  has  now  shifted  to  an  "only  a  Republican 
President  can  make  peace"  position.  Nixon 
is  stuck  with  his  bigger-war -to-get-peace  po- 
sition. 

Presumably,  that  is  Reagan's,  too,  but  he 
'.^n't  saying  publicly.  In  1952  the  Republicans 
h:id  a  hero  candidate,  and  his  positions  didn't 
count.  Reagan  doubtless  hopes  that  the  1968 
mood  win  call,  if  not  for  a  hero,  at  least  for 
someone  who  can  look  on  TV  like  a  strong 
and  credible  man,  capable  of  handling  wars 
and  riots  and  racial  threats. 


The  trouble  Is  that  this  tlmelt  won't  be  as 
easy  as  it  was  In  the  governorship  race,  with 
the  "sex  orgies"  at  Berkeley  and  with  the 
RumfcM'd  open-housing  tangle  as  his  good- 
luck  charms.  This  time  he  will  be  measured 
against  Hanoi  and  Newark  and  Detroit — and 
the  illusion  may  come  apart. 


RETRAINING  OF  UNEMPLOYED  IN 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  the 
capital  city  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is 
Providence,  to  train  and  retrain  the  un- 
employed and  idle  in  the  Providence  area. 
This  group  has  incorporated  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center  of  Rhode  Island,  Inc. 

The  genesis  of  this  association  began 
in  about  June  1966  when  the  Ministers' 
Alliance  of  Greater  Providence  sent  a 
telegram  and  a  series  of  petitions  to  my 
office  concerning  their  desires  to  set  up 
a  project  which  both  would  be  one  of  self- 
help  and  in  the  main  operated  for  and 
by  the  Negro  community  that  would  pro- 
vide vocational  education,  training,  and 
job  placement.  At  my  request,  a  member 
of  my  staff  and  a  counsel  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  'Welfare  Committee  went  to 
Providence  and  met  with  the  Ministers' 
Alliance  and  discussed  their  proposals  in 
June  of  last  year.  Since  that  time,  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  during 
the  months  of  September  through  De- 
cember 1966.  The  Rhode  Island  State 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  South 
Providence  Ministers'  Association  sent 
out  their  field  workers  and  made  an  in- 
tensive survey  of  the  employment  needs 
of  South  Providence. 

In  January  of  1967  Rev.  Carl  Banks  of 
the  South  Providence  Ministers'  Associ- 
ation and^r.  Clifford  Montiero,  commu- 
nity contact  officer  of  the  State  Council 
of  Churches,  attended  the  First  National 
OIC  Institute  in  Philadelphia  to  review 
their  program  so  that  the  Rhode  Island 
OIC  could  be  modeled  after  it. 

In  February  of  this  year  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Federal  Government  had 
a  role  to  play  in  the  development  of  this 
program,  both  in  financing  and  in  coun- 
seling. At  this  point,  preliminary  infor- 
mation meetings  were  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  OIC  with  Mr.  Charles 
Beaubien,  equal  employment  officer; 
Mr.  Arthur  Doyle,  acting  regional  di- 
rector; and  Mr.  James  Christian,  Rhode 
Island  field  coordinator,  all  of  the  Eco- 
nomical Development  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
agency,  EDA,  is  usually  represented  as, 
namely,  one  involved  in  public  works 
projects;  however,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Doyle  regionally,  and  Ross  Davis 
nationally,  it  has  maintained  a  sense  of 
involvement  in  the  social  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  unemployed.  Moreover, 
it  has  adopted  a  more  sophisticated  and 
effective  approach  than  the  usual  Public 
Works  or  WPA-type  measure  to  which 
we,  in  the  Congress,  are  accustomed. 

This  agency,  which  will  celebrate  its 
first  birthday  this  month,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  not  only  its  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Providence  OIC  project  but 
also  to  its  progressive  attitude  in  its  at- 


tempts to  solve  the  continual  problems 
that  beset  our  cities. 

Last  March  a  further  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Second  Pree-Will  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence.  Arthur  Doyle,  who 
at  this  time  headed  up  a  task  force  for 
EDA,  whose  purpose  was  to  assist  the 
Providence  OIC  program,  brought  to- 
gether not  only  the  directors  of  OIC, 
but  representatives  of  the  city,  State, 
and  private  agencies  which  are  t»th  re- 
sponsible and  committed  to  assist  the 
underprivileged  and  deprived.  A  member 
of  my  staff,  at  my  request,  attended  this 
meeting  and  reported  back  to  me  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made, 
and  that  all  who  attended,  and  there 
were  approximately  40  people  represent- 
ing divergent  groups  or  agencies,  were  in 
agreement  that  OIC  should  be  imple- 
mented in  the  south  Providence  area  as 
soon  as  possible. 

By  May  of  this  year  the  Rhode  Island 
OIC  had  developed  a  proposal  and  sub- 
mitted it  for  review  to  EDA  ofiBcials.  The 
sparkplugs  behind  this  proposal  were  in 
the  main,  the  Reverend  Clifford  Banks; 
Rev.  Arthur  Hardge,  present  chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  OIC,  who  is  also 
executive  secretary  for  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion; Clifford  R.  Montiero;  Michael  S. 
Van  Leesten,  secretary  of  OIC;  James  N. 
Williams,  a  board  member  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Urban  League;  and  Irv- 
ing J.  Fain,  a  prominent  businessman  in 
the  community,  to  mention  just  a  few  of 
the  many  public-spirited  citizens  who  are 
committed  to  this  proposal. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Van  Leesten  and 
Mr.  Montiero  visited  Washington  and 
discussed  their  proposal  with  EDA,  OEO 
and  Department  of  Labor  officials  at 
meetings  which  were  set  up  by  my  office 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  Federal  aid 
and  assistance.  Sine*  that  time,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  past  few  weeks  which 
a  member  of  my  staff  attended  in  Provi- 
dence at  which  the  Economical  Develop- 
ment Administration,  represented  by  Ar- 
thur Doyle  and  others,  brought  a  mem- 
ber of  their  technical  assistance  funds 
which  would  give  impetus  to  this  com- 
munity-spirited proposal.  In  this  regard, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Ross  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U  S.  Senate,  CoMwrrrEE  on  Labor 
AND    Public    Welfare. 

Washington.  D.C..  August  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Ross  Davis. 

Assistant   Secretary   for  Economic   Develop- 
ment. Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration.     Department      of      Commerce, 
Was>iington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Davis:  I  am  greatly  Interested  in 
expediting  an   application  for  technical   as- 
sistance funds  for  the  Rhode  Island  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center,  Inc.  I  have 
been   trying   to  assist  in   this  matter  since 
May  of  1966,  when  the  Ministers  Alliance  of 
Greater   Providence    notified    me   that   they 
were   desirous  of  having   an  O.I.C.   program 
undertaken  in  the  Providence  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  a  member  of 
my  staff,  and  a  counsel  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  meet  with  them 
axid  discuss  this  proposal  in  depth  in  June 
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of  1966.  Since  that  time.  tx>tlx  my  staff  and 
myself  have  followed  the  progress  of  O.I.C. 
very  closely.  Your  agency  la  to  be  esp)ecially 
commended  for  the  help  and  assistance  It 
has  given  to  the  B.I.O.I.C.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Arthur  Doyle,  the  Acting  Regional 
Director  of  E.D-A. 

At  this  time,  a  formal  application  is  being 
prepared  and  I  would  expect  that  it  will  be 
In  the  hands  of  your  agency  within  a  matter 
of  days.  I  hope  you  will  make  a  special  effort 
to  expedite  this  application  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  this  project  deserves  the  utmost  prior- 
ity. The  target  area  where  R. I.O.I. C.  will  be 
located  In  Providence  is  one  in  which  if  it 
were  not  for  the  efforts  of  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence an  especially  tragic  situation  might 
well  have  developed  this  summer. 

In  order  to  cure  the  frustrations  of  pov- 
erty, every  possible  effort  must  be  expended. 
I  know  you  are  aware  that  President  John- 
son vUited  the  Philadelphia  O.I.C.  on  June 
29th  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  its  re- 
sults. It  is  my  hope  that  Providence  may 
soon  have  its  own  O.I.C.  to  aid  its  disadvan- 
taged people.  I  chaired  a  poverty  subcom- 
mittee hearing  in  Providence  and  know  first- 
hand the  problems. 

I  Intend  to  pursue  this  matter  and  will 
most  likely  be  talking  to  you  on  the  tele- 
phone about  It  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Mr.  PET  I..  Mr.  President,  the  spirit  of 
the  OIC  program,  founded  in  1964  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan  In  Philadel- 
phia, is  such  that  it  has  swept  across  this 
land  and  has  given  motivation  and  skills 
to  thousands  of  Americans  who  were  pre- 
viously regarded  as  unemployable.  The 
OIC  program  impressed  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  on 
June  29  he  visited  the  first  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  remarks  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remabks  of  the  President  at  the  Oppor- 

TUNrriES    INDUSTRIAUZATION    CENTER,    PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, Pa. 

Judge  Hlgglnbotham,  Reverend  Sullivan, 
Senator  Scott,  Congressman  Barrett,  Con- 
greesman  Nix.  Congressman  Byrne,  Congress- 
man Ellberg,  Congressman  Green,  our  own 
Sargent  Shrlver.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Rosen,  Mr. 
Toohey.  Mr.  Potta,  Cliff  Alexander— our  new 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Opportunities  Com. 
mission,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  sorry  that  Mayor  Tate  and  Senator 
Clark,  both  of  whom  support  our  program. 
could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  I  knew  only 
late  last  night  that  I  could  be  here  myself. 

What  I  have  seen  this  morning  has  moved 
me  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Coleman,  who  honors  us  with  his 
presence,  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington 
to  head  our  Civil  Rights  Conference  last 
year.  Later  I  asked  him  to  come  into  one 
of  the  most  Important  Jobs  in  this  Nation. 

He  said  to  me.  "I  will  come  and  serve  my 
country  wherever  I  am  needed,  but  I  think  I 
am  needed  more  at  home  in  Philadelphia 
right  now." 

I  can  see  that  a  lot  of  people  are  needed 
at  home.  I  see  what  a  lot  of  people  are  doing 
at  home.  What  Reverend  Sullivan  has  shown 
me  this  morning  open«  my  eyes  and  I  hope 
wUl  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  nation  to  the 
opportunity  that  lies  here. 

Sargent  Shrlver  asked  me  earlier  In  the 
week  to  go  and  speak  to  10.000  of  the  young 
buslneee  leaders  of  this  country.  We  went 
to  Baltimore  to  meet  with  the  Junior  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  from  all  over  the  nation — 
from  the  50  States. 

We  talked  to  them  about  what  was  right. 
We  pointed  out  some  of  the  things  that 
were  wrong — our  slums  and  our  poverty, 
our  health  needs  and  our  educational  needs. 
We  then  pointed  out  some  of  the  things 
that  we  are  doing  about  them 

When  you  really  talk  about  what  is  right, 
you  don't  appear  to  be  nearly  as  interesting 
as  you  are  when  you  talk  about  what  is 
WTong  But  I  h.we  seen  so  many  things  that 
are  right  here  this  morning  that  I  wish 
everyone  in  America  could  not  only  sec  them, 
but   emulate    them — and   follow   them. 

If  somebody  falls  down  the  step — th:it 
will  get  a  lot  of  attention  But  the  poor  lady 
that  lifts  him  up  goes  unnoticed. 

So  if  I  had  to  sum  up  my  feelings  in  a 
single  phrase  this  morning.  I  would  say  to 
all  of  you:  "I  believe  we  are  going  to  make 
it." 

What  I  l^ave  seen  here  with  Reverend  Sul- 
livan is  not  Just  an  Institution — it  Is  a 
unique  training  program.  I  have  seen  men 
and  women  whose  self-respect  is  beginning 
to  burn  Inside  them  like  a  flame — like  a  fur- 
nace that  will  fire  them  all  their  lives, 

I  had  heard  about  this  Center  for  many 
months.  Some  of  my  White  House  employees 
have  come  here  to  visit  it  Incognito.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  afraid  to  admit  they 
are  from  the  White  House  or  not. 

Friends  and  associates  of  mine  have  come 
back  to  tell  me  about  It  and  to  bring  me  the 
good  news — of  how  a  movement  born  of  pro- 
test has  taken  the  next  logical  step — to  prep- 
aration. 

They  told  me  how  men.  stirred  to  righteous 
anger  by  the  conditions  of  poverty  that  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side,  had  first  fought 
to  break  down  the  doors  of  discrimination; 
Then  found  that  those  they  fought  for 
were  not  prepared  to  even  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities that  had  been  opened  before  them; 
And  so  they  had  begun  to  build — simply. 
Just  using  whatever  tools  they  owned,  or 
could  borrow,  or  they  cotild  obtain  by  gift — 
a  place  where  the  men  and  women  could 
find  themselves. 

That  Is  what  you  have  done.  That  is  what 
these  Centers  are  all  about.  It  is  a  place 
where  people  find  the  power  that  they  have 
always  had — power  that  was  always  within 
them — but  that  had  been  obscured  because 
of  lack  of  confidence,  because  of  feelings  of 
Insecurity,  because  of  self-doubt  and  trapped 
by  the  conviction  of  failure. 

Now  I  have  seen  this  place  this  morning 
myself.  I  have  seen  the  old  Jail  where  It 
started.  I  have  opened  that  Jallhouse  door — 
It  had  been  opened  before  I  came — the  Jail 
that  Reverend  Sullivan  wanted  because,  as 
he  said: 

"It  Is  the  most  dank,  most  dismal  place 
In  town,  a  symbol  of  tragedy.  If  I  could 
transform  that  building,  I  could  transform 
men." 

That  building  had  further  to  go  than  most 
human  l>eings  have  to  go  and  it  has  arrived. 
I  have  seen  some  of  those  who  are  Just  be- 
ginning the  transformation  of  their  lives, 
learning  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. I  have  seen  some  of  those  who  are  about 
to  become  metal  workers,  tseautlclans.  drafts- 
men, computer  operators,  welders,  electronics 
specialists,  or  refrigeration  specialists,  or  tex- 
tile workers. 

And  now  I  see  those  who  are  already  on 
their  way — providing  brighter  lives  for  their 
famlliee,  contributing  to  their  country's 
economy,  and  holding  their  heads  high  In 
the  deep  pride  of  real  accomplishment. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  saw  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  or  not  this  morning.  I  dont 
itnow  whether  I  saw  a  Member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  or  not  this  morning.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  saw  a  Federal  Judge  or  not 
this  morning.  But  I  know  I  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  men  and  women  this  morning  and  saw 
people  who  are  going  to  keep  our  flag  flying 


and  keep  this  nation  moving  forward  in  the 
line  of  progress  for  the  world. 

I  saw  human  beings  who  had  pride  in 
their  eyes  instead  of  fear.  I  saw  human  beings 
who  carried  their  shoulders  straight  and  high 
and  their  chins  up  and  their  chests  out — 
Instead  of  doubt  and  hate. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  do  this. 
The  Federal  Government  did  not  build  this 
Center.  Mr.  Shrlver  has  testified  for  years 
and  he  has  fought  day  and  night  to  help. 
But  the  Government  or  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  here  who  supported  him 
did  not  do  It. 

Neither  business  nor  labor,  who  honor  us 
with  their  presence,  nor  philanthropy,  nor 
the  city  officials  built  it.  All  of  us.  it  is  true, 
are  helping  it  now,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
part,  the  small  part,  that  some  of  us  down 
in  Washington  are  playing. 

But  what  built  this  Center  is  the  spirit 
that  is  In  the  breast  of  every  human  who 
Is  a  part  of  It — the  spirit  that  wants  to  say 
"yes"  to  life  itself,  that  wants  to  affirm  the 
dignity  of  man.  whatever  his  origins,  what- 
ever his  race,  whatever  his  religion. 

That  same  spirit  has  given  power  and  di- 
rection to  all  that  we  have  tried  to  do  in  our 
years  of  leadership  with  the  Great  Society 
in  this  nation. 

That  spirit  is  what  created  Head  Start. 
That  spirit  was  there  when  Head  Start  was 
born.  That  spirit  Inspired  the  Manpower 
Training  program.  It  Is  that  spirit  that  lies 
behind  the  Job  Corps. 

I  have  a  boy  on  my  farm,  where  I  am 
going  to  be  tonight,  who  came  from  a  broken 
family  In  California.  After  seven  months  in 
the  Job  Corps,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  skilled 
bulldozer  operator  running  a  big  caterpillar 
tractor.  Now  he  Is  going  into  the  Service  in 
a  few  months  to  serve  his  country — much 
more  competent,  much  more  determined,  and 
loving  his  country  a  great  deal  more,  I  think, 
than  when  he  went  into  the  Job  Corps. 

That  spirit  Is  what  built  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  That  same  spirit  passed 
the  broadest  civil  rights  acts  this  nation  has 
ever  known.  That  spirit  passed  the  flirst  medi- 
cal care  bill  In  the  history  of  this  nation. 
That  spirit  passed  the  first  elementary  edu- 
cation bill. 

That  spirit  is  spending  three  times  as  much 
today  on  education  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  we  were  spending  three  years  ago. 
You  can  look  into  the  twinkle  of  their  eyes 
and  the  smile  on  their  faces,  and  you  can 
see  that  that  education  Is  getting  results. 

That  spirit  has  spent  three  times  as  much 
In  the  last  three  years  on  medical  health 
problems  In  this  country  as  It  did  three 
years  ago — $12  billion  compared  to  $4  billion 
for  health;  $12  billion  compared  to  $4  bil- 
lion for  education.  $24  billion  compared  to 
$8  billion  three  years  ago. 

Then  they  try  to  tell  us  about  how  we  can 
cut  out  all  of  these  programs.  When  I  came 
to  Washington  under  Mr.  Hoover's  Adminis- 
tration, the  whole  Budget  was  Just  five  and 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

Now  we  are  spending  five  times  that  much 
for  health  and  education.  Every  dime  we 
spend  Is  getting  value  received  because  the 
best  Investment  you  can  make  in  this  country 
is  In  the  mind  of  the  human  being  and  In 
the  bodies  of  Its  citizens. 

Some  of  the  blood  of  that  same  spirit  is 
on  that  bill  this  morning.  It  wrote  the 
Teacher  Corps  Program  and  that  bill  that  I 
am  going  to  sign  Into  law  right  here  in  your 
presence.  It  will  bring  the  best  instruction 
that  America  can  produce  to  the  children 
who  need  It  most. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  best  teachers 
come  to  where  they  are  needed  most,  under 
the  Teacher  Corps — come  and  work  with  the 
children  of  poverty.  It  Is  only  a  very  small 
program  now.  It  has  been  difficult  enough 
to   even  get  it  passed.   But  with  the  help 
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of  that  same  spirit,  I  promise  you — It  Is 
going  to  grow — and  how. 

All  that  we  have  done  so  far  will  count 
for  little — except  for  your  spirit  and  except 
for  your  help.  If  you  help,  there  la  not  any- 
thing that  we  cannot  do — together. 

The  problems  of  poverty,  the  consequences 
of  discrimination,  the  Ignorance  and  the 
helplessness  that  are  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  other,  are  almost  too  great 
for  us  to  comprehend  or  master.  Almost,  I 
said,  almost  too  great — for  they  were  all 
created  by  the  failures  of  men.  There  Is 
nothing  pre-ordained  about  them. 

Being  created  by  men,  though,  they  can 
be  overcome  by  men.  They  can  be  overcome 
by  the  restless  spirit  that  speaks  to  all  of 
us  in  the  darkest  hours,  and  that  spirit 
says,  "Have  faith  In  yourself.  Believe  In  your- 
self. Have  pride  in  yourself.  Prepare  yourself 
for  the  work  you  must  do  In  the  days 
ahead." 

I  think  that  you  have  heard  that  spirit. 
I  think  that  you  have  faith  In  yourself.  I 
think  you  are  preparing  yourself. 

I  know  that  you  have  Inspired  your  Pres- 
ident. I  know  you  have  made  me  feel,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  that  we — all  200  mil- 
lion of  us  In  this  country — are  going  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  motto 
of  the  OIC  is  "We  help  ourselves";  but 
as  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  said  on 
a  nationwide  TV  show  recently,  "Before 
a  msm  can  pull  himself  up  by  his  boot- 
straps, he  first  must  have  the  boots." 
Therefore,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
this  program  be  funded  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. I  say  funded  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  because  already  this  self- 
help  program  has  raised  funds  in  the 
local  community,  and  this  even  before 
undertaking  a  full-fledged  fundralsing 
campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  descriptive  brochure  of  the  Rhode 
Island  OIC  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Key  to  a  Better  Tomorrow 

What  do  the  letters  O.I.C.  stand  for? — Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  O.I.C? — The  Center 
proposes  to  train  and  retrain  the  underem- 
ployed and  Idle,  with  undiscovered  talents, 
on  a  qualitative  and  massive  scale  In  prepa- 
ration for  employment  In  Industry. 

la  there  any  cost  for  training? — O.I.C.  Is  a 
free  Institute  of  training.  The  only  require- 
ment to  Join  O.I.C.  is  a  real  desire  to  help 
yourself. 

Where  did  OJ.C.  begin? — In  1964  the  first 
O.I.C.  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sul- 
livan of  Philadelphia.  The  program  was  so 
successful  that  It  triggered  a  chain  reaction 
throughout  the  country  for  people  who  want 
and  need  to  help  themselves. 

O.I.C.  is  based  on  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Self-help  on  the  part  of  all  trainees; 
no  weekly  or  monthly  subsistence  payments 
to  those  undergoing  the  training. 

(2)  Building  a  favorable  self-image  for  the 
trainees. 

(3)  Psychological  conditioning  and  moti- 
vation of  trainees  through  a  "feeder"  pro- 
gram as  a  preparation  for  entrance  Into  skills 
training  courses. 

(4)  Training  only  for  real  Jobs — positions 
that  exist  In  the  world  of  work  and  that 
are   actually  available   locally. 

(5)  Training  according  to  the  latest  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  of  Industry.  "Yesterday 
skills  cannot  prepare  one  for  today's  Jobs." 

(6)  Wide  community  Interest  and  support 


of  OJ.C.  as  an  operation  that  is  managed  by 
the  Indigenous  people  themselves,  with 
highly-trained  personnel  as  consultants.  We 
seek  a  balance  between  "science"  and  "the 
spirit  of  the  people." 

The  wheels  are  rolling  for  Rhode  Island 
O.I.C,  but  the  success  of  this  program  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  your  time.  Interest,  and 
participation.  Look  around  you — are  there 
Jobs  that  interest  you  out  of  your  reach 
because  you  lack  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
training  that  Is  reqtiired?  Are  there  training 
programs  that  offer  training  but  no  Jobs? 
Most  of  us  know  that  the  above  two  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  very  quickly  with  a 
truthful  yes. 

At  Rhode  Island  O.I.C.  the  training  will  be 
geared  toward  Jobs  that  really  exist  and  there 
will  be  no  financial  cost.  The  only  price  you 
will  have  to  pay,  is  once  again,  your  time, 
interest  to  help  yourself,  and  participation. 

This  flyer  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  basic 
Introduction  of  the  O.I.C.  program.  There 
will  be  more  Information  spread  throughout 
the  community  about  the  program  in  the 
very  near  future  letting  you  know  how  you 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program  as 
either  a  trainee  or  a  volunteer  worker. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  the  administration  should 
move  quickly  in  this  matter  are  evident, 
for  on  August  10  I  spoke  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  con- 
tribution of  the  OEO  employees  to  the 
prevention  of  what  could  have  been  a 
grave  disturbance  in  Providence ;  In  fact, 
in  the  very  area  where  the  OIC  program 
will  be  located.  This  area  is  one  in  which 
there  is  aura  of  pessimism  and  fatalism 
amongst  the  impoverished  Inhabitants 
that  tend  to  see  life  as  a  fate,  an  end- 
less cycle  from  which  there  is  no  de- 
liverance; and  thereby,  they  contain  the 
seeds  of  frustration  and  depression  which 
can  explode  into  violence  unless  the 
chains  of  poverty  which  bind  them  are 
not  finally  broken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  newspaper  articles  concerning 
the  disturbances  which  took  place  In 
this  target  area  during  the  past  month. 
The  articles  point  up  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  today  and  not  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
Aug.  2,  1967] 

Rhode  Island  Calls  Troopers,  Ouaro  in 

Providence  Outbreak 

(By  Patrick  GUbo) 

Providence.  R.I. — Police  and  snipers  traded 
gunfire  In  the  second  consecutive  night  of 
violence  Tuesday  while  more  than  100  youths 
crying  "white  power"  tried  to  attack  gangs  of 
Negroes  hurling  rocks  and  bottles. 

Heavily-armed  police  invaded  the  Wlllard 
Avenue  shopping  center  and  fought  from 
behind  fire  trucks  and  cruisers  as  they  simul- 
taneously fought  the  snipers  and  tried  to 
keep  a  wedge  between  threatening  whites 
and  Negroes. 

The  state's  Air  National  Guard  and  four 
units  of  the  Army  National  Guard — three 
engineer  outfits  and  a  military  police  com- 
pany— were  ordered  on  alert  at  about  mid- 
night. They  formed  at  their  armories  await- 
ing further  orders  from  State  Adj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Holland. 

Some  100  riot-trained  and  heavily-armed 
state  troopers  were  sent  to  central  police 
headquarters  but  were  not  sent  to  the  scene 
of  violence. 

One  liquor  store  was  looted  but  there  were 
no  other  major  reports  of  looting. 


About  75  whites  attacked  an  automobile 
they  thought  was  driven  by  a  Negro,  smash- 
ing Its  front  and  rear  windows  before  they 
discovered  the  man,  Ernest  Plstocco,  34,  of 
Providence,  was  white. 

"I  was  Just  driving  along  when  they 
started  throwing  stones  and  rocks  at  my  car. 
I  slammed  on  my  brakes  and  Jumped  out — 
that's  when  they  saw  I  was  white  and 
stopped."  Plstocco  said.  He  was  unhurt. 

At  least  13  persons  were  arrested  and  22 
others  Injured.  Including  a  Negro  youth. 
Eugene  Sawyers.  15.  of  Providence,  who  was 
shot  in  the  stomach.  He  was  taken  to  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  One  other  youth  was  shot  In 
the  foot  but  treated  and  released. 

The  other  injured,  all  treated  and  released 
at  the  same  hospital,  included  five  police- 
men, a  fireman  and  13  civilians.  The  fireman 
was  stoned  as  he  fought  a  l-'^ze  In  an  occu- 
pied house  not  far  from  the  shopping  center 
where  the  violence  erupted  at  8:30  p.m. 

Police,  who  exchanged  gunfire  for  the  first 
time  since  the  violence  first  fiared  Monday 
mght.  were  firing  from  a  command  post  posi- 
tion in  one  corner  of  the  shopping  center. 

Many  store  windows  In  the  center  were 
smashed  and  there  were  unconfirmed  reports 
of  Molotov  cocktails  being  hurled  at  build- 
ings. Fire  officials  reported  numerous  false 
alarms. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  2,  1967] 
South  Providknce  Routs  Negro  Gangs 
PaovroENCE.  R.I.,  August  1. — Some  200  Ne- 
gro youths  In  dozens  of  gangs  prowled  the 
streets  of  predominantly  Negro  South  Provi- 
dence last  night  and  early  today,  hurting 
rocks,  bricks  and  bottles  before  350  heavily 
armed  policemen  restored  calm. 

The  police  said  that  the  trouble  started 
when  the  owner  of  a  lemonade  stand  at  the 
Wlllard  Street  Shopping  Center,  a  hangout 
for  Negro  youths,  began  defending  his  stand 
with  a  gun.  The  stand  was  destroyed  by  rock- 
hurling  youths. 

Two  Negro  youths  were  shot.  Neither  was 
Injured  seriously. 

At  least  four  persons  were  stabbed,  and 
three  policemen  were  Injured- 
There  were  reports  of  sporadic  sniper  ac- 
tivity and  looting.  Several  minor  fires  were 
started. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.   Aug.  3.   19€71 

CtiRTEW  Imposed  in  Providence,  R.I. — Mayor 

Acts  to  Stem  Sthife — Negro  Area  Affected 

(By  Douglas  Robinson) 

Providence,  RJ..  August  2. — Sporadic  acts 
of  violence  were  reported  tonight  in  South 
Providence  alter  two  successive  nights  of 
clashes  between  the  police  and  angry  bands 
of  Negro  youths. 

The  relative  quiet  was  attributed  to  a  loose 
curfew  ordered  for  the  section  tonight  by 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley. 

The  order.  Issued  after  a  special  session 
of  the  City  Coimcll,  Imposed  a  9  PM.  to  6 
A.M.  curfew  designed  to  keep  both  Negro 
and  white  youths  off  the  street. 

Those  with  legitimate  reasons  for  being 
out  were  allowed  to  continue  after  showing 
Identification. 

Some  40  state  policemen  were  still  In  the 
city  out  of  an  original  force  of  100  sent  here 
last  night  to  help  the  Providence  police  force 
maintain  order. 

About  1.000  National  Guardsmen  were 
called  Into  Providence  and  Pawtucket  armo- 
ries last  night,  but  were  released  this  morning 
at  2  A.M. 

By  11  o'clock  tonight,  most  residents  were 
off  the  streets  of  the  predominantly  Negro 
section. 

The  police  were  aided  by  a  group  of  50 
antlpoverty  workers,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
who  patrolled  the  streets  on  foot  and  In  cars 
iirglng  people  to  obey  the  ctirfew.  The  volun- 
teers wore  white  helmets  so  that  the  police 
could  recognize  them. 
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Several  small  fires  were  set  during  the 
evening  at  various  points  In  the  city  but 
the  police  said  they  were  not  sure  that  the 
Incidents  were  connected  with  racial  un- 
rest. 

A  police  sergeant  said  that  a  white  woman 
and  her  year-old  baby  had  been  cut  by  flying 
glass  when  a  rock  was  thrown  through  their 
car  window  as  they  were  driving  through 
South   Providence. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  streets 
were  quiet.  "I  haven't  seen  a  summer  night 
this  peaceful  in  20  years,"  a  resident  said. 
"usually  there  are  people  strolling  or  sitting 
In  chairs  on  the  sldewallc." 

EMERGENCT   POWEKS 

At  the  special  council  session,  the  24-mem- 
ber  body  gave  Mayor  Doorley  almost  unlim- 
ited emergency  powers  to  handle  the  disturb- 
ances, which  have  included  sniper  flre  di- 
rected again  both  policemen  and  firemen. 

The  ordinance,  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously, gave  the  Mayor  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  curfew,  ban  the  sale  of  firearms  and 
anununltlon,  forbid  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  ban  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line, and  prohibit  the  gathering  of  six  or 
more  persons. 

The  ordinance  directed  the  Mayor  to  take 
"any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  preserve  the 
public  peace,  property,  health  and  safety  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Providence" 
and  provided  a  $200  fine  for  violations. 

Mayor  Doorley.  however,  only  invoked  the 
curfew  over  an  area  bounded  by  Broad 
Street  on  the  west.  Interstate  Route  95  on 
the  east,  the  Juncture  of  these  two  high- 
ways on  the  north,  and  By  field  Street  on  the 
south. 

Most  of  Providence's  15.000  Negroes  live 
within  the  teardrop-shaped  curfew  area.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  some  187,000  persons. 

Late  last  night  20  persons  were  injured 
when  sniper  flre  was  directed  at  a  large  group 
of  policemen  at  the  Willard  Avenue  Shop- 
ping Center.  The  police  responded  with  a 
fusillade  of  about  50  shots.  None  of  the  po- 
licemen or  the  snipers  were  hit. 

One  liquor  store  was  looted  and  many  store 
windows  were  shattered  in  the  melee. 

Three  persons  were  wounded  in  random 
Incidents  several  blocks  away  from  the  shop- 
ping center.  The  most  seriously  wounded  was 
15-year-old  Eugene  Sawyers,  a  Negro,  who 
was  shot  In  the  abdomen.  He  was  listed  In 
fair  condition  at  Rhode  Island  State  Hos- 
pital. 

At  least  72  persons  were  arrested  during 
the  early  morning  hours.  Nineteen  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Juvenile  authorities.  11  went 
to  court  on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  for  carrying  weapons,  and  the  rest  were 
released.  Many  of  those  arrested  were  white. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  2,  1967] 
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Police.  Youths  Exchange  Shots — Two  Are 
Wounded  in  South  Providence 

Gunfire  between  police  and  youths  broke 
out  In  South  Providence  last  night,  wounding 
two  persons  sending  100  state  troopers  to  the 
area  and  1,000  National  Guardsmen  to  their 
armories. 

A  Negro  youth  was  wounded  in  a  fierce 
gunbattle  about  midnight.  Another  man  was 
injured,  not  seriously,  as  sporadic  gunfire 
and  sniping  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour.  By  2  a.m.  today  nearly  50  persons  had 
been  taken  Into  custody. 

The  sudden  worsening  of  the  situation 
brought  Governor  Chafee  back  to  the  state 
from  a  vacation.  He  went  to  the  Providence 
police  station  for  an  emergency  meeting  with 
city  officials.  The  alert  for  the  National  Guard 
was  rescinded  at  2  a.m.  At  the  same  time 
Providence  police  began  returning  to  their 
stations,  state  police  were  released  a  half 
hour  later. 

The  shooting  began  on  Prairie  Avenue  be- 
tween Dudley  and  Blackstone  Streets.  The 


injured  youth,  Eugene  Sawyers,  15,  of  330 
Friendship  St.,  was  in  the  area  and  was  shot 
In  the  abdomen. 

About  1,000  Rhode  Island  National  Guards- 
men were  assembling  early  today  at  armories 
In  Providence  and  Pawtucket.  Governor  Cha- 
fee returned  from  a  vacation  and  went  to 
the  police  station. 

Police  said  the  firing  began  when  five  or 
six  Negro  youths  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
Prairie  Avenue  and  Dudley  Street  fired  on 
a  police  squad  moving  up  Prairie  Avenue. 

Police  took  up  positions  behind  their  cars 
a  block  away  at  Prairie  Avenue  and  Black- 
stone  Street.  Some  fired  shotguns  at  the 
house. 

A  fusillade  of  about  50  shots  followed, 
most  of  them  from  police  revolvers  in  about 
10  minutes. 

Police  flushed  out  the  youths  from  the 
house  and  cha.sed  them  up  Blackstone  Street. 
Four  Negro  youths  with  a  rifle  In  a  car  were 
picked  up  at  12:20  a.m.  It  was  not  known 
if  they  were  Involved  in  the  shooting. 

Between  12:05  and  1  am  scattered  gunfire 
was  reported  by  police  In  the  area  near  the 
Willard  Avenue  Shopping  Center. 

The  Sawyers  youth  was  taken  to  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  with  a  spleen  wound.  He 
was  rolled  into  the  operating  room  and  his 
name  was  placed  on  the  danger  list. 

Another  person  who  was  wounded  by  gun- 
fire shortly  after  midnight  was  identified  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  as  Melvin  Collins.  27, 
of  58  Gay  St..  who  was  treated  at  the  hospital 
for  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  right  leg. 

Hospital  authorities  said  the  wound 
pierced  the  leg  and  did  not  strike  any  bones. 
They  said  the  man  was  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

A  woman  who  said  she  was  Mr.  Collins' 
wife,  said  her  husband  was  shot  as  they  were 
walking  on  Robinson  Street  and  that  the 
shot  came  from  a  group  of  police  at  the  street 
corner. 

At  about  12:30  a.m.  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Door- 
ley Jr.  asked  for  state  police  reinforcements 
and  100  troopers  were  sent  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. 

Mayor  Doorley  said  he  asked  the  state  po- 
lice to  help  because  some  Providence  police- 
men had  been  on  duty  since  4  p.m.  Monday. 

The  mayor  said  the  city  council  will  hold 
an  emergency  meeting  at  11  a.m.  today  and 
that  he  may  a&k  for  curfew  and  other  emer- 
gency powers. 

Early  today,  police  w.igons  began  arriving 
at  police  headquarters  every  five  or  10  min- 
utes unloading  groups  of  prisoners.  Most  of 
those  arrested  were  white.  Police  could  not 
estimate  how  many  people  they  had  in  the 
cells  by  one  o'clock  this  morning  although 
the  arrests  apparently  numbered  more  than 
two  dozen. 

Like  the  disturbances  Monday  night,  most 
of  the  rock-throwing,  window-smashing  and 
other  violence  was  in  the  area  of  the  shop- 
ping center  at  Prairie  Avenue. 

According  to  rumors  that  have  swept  the 
community,  last  night  was  to  have  been  the 
night  for  a  severe  riot  resulting  in  death  and 
destruction,  including  the  burning  of  Cres- 
cent Park  in  East  Providence. 

A  prayer  march  through  South  Providence 
that  had  been  anticipated  did  not  materialize 
either. 

At  least  six  policemen  and  a  fireman  were 
hurt,  none  seriously. 

At  least  a  dozen  civilians  were  injured. 

The  police  department  sent  between  175 
and  20O  men  into  South  Providence.  Some 
carried  rifles  and  shields  and  wore  helmets. 

Some  persons  from  other  areas  of  the  city 
drove  through  the  part  of  the  area  that  was 
not  blocked  off  by  police.  Often  their  cars 
were  pelted  with  a  barrage  of  missiles. 

A  few  fires,  none  of  them  major,  were 
fought  by  firemen  operating  under  special 
emergency  orders.  A  few  firebombs  were 
thrown. 

Rumors  of  disturbances  had  spread 
throughout  the  city  and  state  yesterday  as 


they  had  last  weekend  and  Monday  and  po- 
lice authorities  had  prepared  for  trouble. 

Yesterday  was  the  day  Emancipation  Day 
Is  usually  celebrated  here  and  the  first  anni- 
versary of  similar  disturbances  in  the  same 
area.  Last  year's  incidents  were  the  first  dis- 
turbances involving  large  number  of  Negroes 
in  Providence  in  many  years. 

One  of  the  rumors  was  that  large  numbers 
of  Negroes  would  go  to  Crescent  Park  in  East 
Providence,  as  usually  happens  on  Emanci- 
pation Day. 

However,  fev.er  than  a  dozen  Negroes  were 
seen  at  the  park  at  any  one  time  last  night. 
About  70  policemen  patrolled  the  area.  Some- 
time policemen  outnumbered  patrons. 

Because  of  the  widespread  rumors  of  vio- 
lence, police  had  asked  stores  not  to  sell  guns. 
Harry  Goldstein,  public  safety  commissioner, 
said  most  complied. 

The  commissioner  said  some  stores  down- 
town had  closed  early  yesterday.  He  said  po- 
lice had  not  asked  them  to  close  and  they 
did  so  for  "lack  of  business." 

He  said  he  also  had  asked  gas  stations  not 
to  sell  small  quantities  of  gas  in  order  to 
curb  flre  bombing. 

Mayor  Doorley  remained  in  the  center  of 
the  city  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  John  Reynolds,  21,  who 
came  to  Rhode  Island  recently  to  set  up  a 
chapter  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  said  he  was  asking  ministers  to 
go  to  South  Providence  to  pray  for  peace. 
There  were  no  reports  of  any  widespread 
movement  of  the  kind  he  called  for. 
three  hundred  and  eighty  firemen  on  dutt 

At  7:30  p.m.  the  flre  department  began  a 
plan  that  put  about  380  men,  almost  the  en- 
tire firefighting  division,  on  duty.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  men  and  equipment,  five 
task  forces  were  set  up.  This  added  15  pieces 
of  equipment  to  the  force. 

Under  the  plan,  six  firemen  rode  on  each 
ladder  truck  or  engine.  The  trucks  used  main 
streets. 

Firemen  were  told  to  use  heavy  2',^ -inch 
lines  Instead  of  the  usual  lij-inch  lines. 
They  were  ordered  to  leave  a  fire  if  stoned  or 
shot  at. 

The  South  Providence  area  was  quiet  about 
8  p.m.  About  30  young  persons  were  standing 
and  talking  in  the  shopping  center  as  on  a 
normal  summer  night.  Small  groups  were 
on  porches. 

Few  police  were  in  the  shopping  center 
area.  One  patrol  car  and  an  unmarked  car 
occasionally  passed  through  the  area.  The 
police  displayed  no  helmets  or  guns  at  this 
time. 

More  persons  began  to  gather  in  the  shop- 
ping center.  About  9  p.m.  someone  threw  a 
stone  through  the  window  of  a  laundromat 
at  the  center  and  the  alarm  bell  began  to 
ring.  A  few  other  wlndrws  In  the  area  were 
broken. 

Fannie  M.  Carpenter.  44,  of  287 'i  Willard 
Ave.,  suffered  a  cut  on  the  left  arm  at  the 
center  and  was  treated  at  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital. It  was  not  known  how  she  suffered 
the  cut. 

About  20  policemen  wearing  blue  helmets 
went  to  the  center  as  between  50  and  75 
young  pyersons  gathered  across  Prairie  Ave- 
nue from  the  center. 

At  9:15  p.m..  police  ordered  Prairie  Avenue 
blocked  off  at  Public  Street  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  going  into  the  area. 

At  about  9:30  p.m.  two  patrolmen.  Frank 
Cotioa  and  Thomas  Brandenburg,  were  hit 
by  flying  rocks  and  treated  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

DETECTIVES    ON    ROOP 

Col.  Howard  A.  Franklin,  chief  of  police, 
ordered  a  half  dozen  detectives  to  the  roof 
of  the  buildings  in   the  shopping  center. 

Someone  in  a  group  of  about  40  Negro 
youths  at  Prairie  Avenue  and  Dudley  Street 
near  the  shopping  center  threw  a  bottle  filled 
with  gas  at  a  car  containing  white  persons. 
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The  firebomb  flared  up  but  no  Injuries  were 
reported. 

About  20  helmeted  policemen  moved  from 
the  shopping  center  to  disperse  the  group 
and  were  showered  with  bottles  and  rocks. 
Another  firebomb  was  thrown  at  them. 

Across  Prairie  Avenue  from  the  shopping 
center,  about  40  or  50  youths  had  gathered. 
Kenneth  Delves,  assistant  director  for  the 
Progress  for  Providence  drop-in  center  near- 
by persuaded  most  of  them  to  go  inside. 

Mr.  Delves  used  a  bullhorn  to  talk  to  the 
youngsters.  He  said  later  that  a  sailor  from 
Quonset  Point  Naval  Air  Station,  who  had 
been  in  the  Watts  riots,  had  been  yelling 
profanities  over  the  bullhorn. 

At  about  9:40  p.m.  Colonel  Franklin  told 
one  of  his  captains,  "I  want  some  arrests 
made  tonight." 

Throughout  the  night  groups  of  young 
men  gathered  in  front  of  Beery's  Cafe  across 
Prairie  Avenue  from  the  center  and  hurled 
stones,  bottles  and  other  objects  at  police- 
men in  the  shopping  center  parking  lot  In 
front  of  the  stores. 

About  100  policemen  worked  out  of  a 
command  post  behind  tlie  shopping  center, 
but  usually  there  were  no  more  than  30 
policemen  in  the  center  at  one  time. 

At  about  10  p.m.  Gerald  Coreia,  18,  of 
302 '2  Willard  Ave.  was  shot  in  the  left  ankle 
on  Dudley  Street  and  treated  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital.  He  told  police  he  did  not  know 
who  fired  the  shot. 

Paul  Coffey.  29,  of  231  Burnsids  St.  said 
he  was  hit  in  the  face  by  a  stone  as  he  rode 
in  a  truck  driven  by  John  T.  Kecgan,  45, 
of  164  Massachusetts  Ave.  He  said  the  inci- 
dent occurred  at  Point  Street.  He  was  treated 
at  the  hospital. 

About  the  same  time,  Joseph  Garrity  Jr.,  a 
city  fireman,  and  Patrolman  John  T.  Brady 
were  treated  for  minor  injuries.  The  fireman 
cut  his  hand  at  a  small  fire  on  Sayles  Street 
and  the  policeman  was  hit  by  a  brick. 

At  about  10:30  p.m.  Patrolman  Richard 
Pishburn  went  to  investigate  a  broken  win- 
dow at  Tony's  Spa.  Prairie  Avenue  and  Pearl 
Street,  and  a  wine  bottle  crashed  through 
the  windshield  of  his  car.  He  was  treated  for 
glass  in  the  eye  and  did  not  return  to 
duty. 

Others  treated  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
were: 

Grace  Kay.  16.  of  28  Bridgham  St..  who  was 
Injured  in  the  back  by  an  unknown  object 
on  Prairie  Avenvie  about  9:50  p.m. 

Joseph  Perreault,  34,  of  295  Manton  Ave., 
who  suffered  face  cuts  when  the  windshield 
of  his  car  was  smashed  while  he  was  driving 
down  Prairie  Avenue.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
city  rescue  truck  at  Dorrance  and  Westmin- 
ster Streets  and  brought  to  the  hospital 
shortly  before  10  p.m. 

Joan  Rocchio,  7,  and  her  sister,  Constance, 
4,  of  260  Sayles  St.,  who  suffered  from  smoke 
inhalation  from  a  fire  next  door  to  their 
home. 

Louis  Correla,  42,  of  15  Providence  St.,  who 
received  a  nose  cut  when  hit  by  an  unknown 
object  in  front  of  his  home  about  10:55 
p.m. 

FOUR-HOUR  PERIOD 

Most  of  the  disturbances  late  Monday 
and  early  yesterday  came  within  a  four- 
hour  period  and  most  were  in  South  Provi- 
dence near  the  shopping  center. 

Ten  policemen  and  eight  civilians  were  In- 
jured In  the  Incidents.  Most  of  the  Injured 
policemen  were  cut  and  bruised  by  flying 
glass,  bricks  or  bottles.  None  was  hospital- 
ized. 

Five  of  the  injured  citizens  were  cut  or 
bruised  in  apparently  separate  incidents  and 
were  not  hurt  seriously. 

Three  men,  all  of  whom  were  stabbed  in 
apparently  separate  Incidents,  were  admitted 
to  Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  were  reported 
in  satisfactory  or  fair  condition  last  night. 

They  are  Christos  Leakopoukos,  37,  of  28 
Frank  St.,  fair,  Thomas  Downey,  65.  of  67 
Linden  St.,  satisfactory  and  Curtis  A.  Gat- 


lln,  24,  of  67  Wendell  St.,  fair,  and  in  the  ex- 
tensive care  unit  with  multiple  wounds. 

(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1967] 

South  Providence  Is  Calm  as  Cthifew  Goes 

Into  Effect 

South  Providence,  where  street  violence 
erupted  Monday  and  Tuesday,  was  calm  last 
night  as  a  curfew  was  Imposed  in  the  entire 
area. 

The  Willard  Avenue  Shopping  Center  and 
nearby  streets,  where  police  and  Negro  youths 
exchanged  gunfire  Tuesday  night,  virtually 
were  deserted. 

Few  people  were  outside.  Traffic  was  light. 

The  curfew  ordered  by  Mayor  Joseph  A. 
Doorley  Jr.  for  9  p.m.  last  night  to  6  a.m. 
today  apparently  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
quiet  In  the  area. 

The  mayor  said  late  last  night  the  curfew 
will  be  imposed  again  at  9  o'clock  tonight. 
After  that,  he  said,  a  decision  whether  to 
continue  it  will  be  made  daily. 

Two  square  miles  of  the  city  fell  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  curfew,  Route  95  on 
the  east  and  Broad  Street  on  the  West. 

A  small  force  of  policemen  stopped  some 
persons  to  ask  where  they  were  going. 

About  30  young  Negro  volunteers  for  Prog- 
ress for  Providence,  the  city  antipoverty 
agency,  walked  through  the  streets  telling 
residents  about  the  curfew. 

No  police  blockades  were  used.  A  large  force 
of  policemen  was  ready  at  the  police  station 
but  stayed  out  of  South  Providence. 

Five  state  police  cars,  each  containing  four 
troopers,  patrolled  the  city. 

The  mayor  was  empowered  to  Impose  the 
curfew  in  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city 
council  in  an  emergency  session  yesterday. 

The  ordinance  also  gave  the  mayor  exten- 
sive other  powers.  Including  regulation  of 
firearms  and  alcoholic  beverages,  but  he  used 
none  of  them. 

Three  firebombs  were  thrown  into  build- 
ings on  the  East  Side,  not  included  by  the 
curfew,  but  little  damage  and  no  injuries 
were  reported. 

Only  one  incident  was  reported  that  caused 
injury  to  persons  in  the  South  Providence 
area.  Shortly  after  9  p.m.,  a  rock  was  thrown 
at  the  windshield  of  a  car  being  driven  on 
Public  Street  near  Plain  Street  and  broken 
glass  cut  two  front  seat  passengers. 

They  are  Mrs.  Eileen  Kohler,  20,  of  717 
Providence  St.,  West  Warwick,  and  her  one- 
year-old  son,  Thomas  J.  Kohler.  They  were 
treated  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital.  Police  said 
the  incident  occurred  as  Mrs.  Kohler's  hus- 
band, Thomas,  23,  was  driving. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  night  were  vastly 
dlfterent  than  last  night.  Nearly  40  per- 
sons were  injured,  most  not  seriously,  those 
nights  and  P'lore  than  75  taken  to  the  police 
station. 

Heavily  armed  police  were  pelted  with 
rocks,  bottles  and  other  objects.  More  than 
75  shots  were  fired  Tuesday. 

Authorities  were  hopeful  yesterday  that 
last  night  would  be  quiet,  but  made  prepara- 
tions for  trouble  anyway. 

By  early  evening,  about  250  Providence 
policemen  were  on  duty.  This  was  at>out  50 
fewer  than  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights. 
Col.  Howard  A.  Franklin,  police  chief,  said 
he  wanted  to  give  his  men  as  much  rest 
as  possible. 

About  45  state  troopers  with  riot  equip- 
ment assembled  at  the  police  station  and 
an  additional  60  troopers  were  on .  alert  at 
barracks  throughout  the  state. 

Fire  officials  said  no  extra  firemen  were 
on  duty. 

No  National  Guardsmen  had  been  alerted. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Holland,  state  adjutant 
general,  said  early  last  night. 

At  7:30  p.m.  South  Providence  was  quiet 
and  only  one  police  car  was  in  the  shopping 
center. 

An  bour  later,  no  more  than  two  dozen 
persons  were  In  the  shopping  center  park- 
ing lot  next  to  Prairie  Avenue. 


The  20  volunteer  workers  for  Progress  for 
Providence  met  In  a  store  front  In  the  shop- 
ping center  and  began  walking  through  the 
residential  streets  about  9  p.m. 

They  told  residents  of  the  curfew,  urged 
.some  to  st.iy  oiT  the  street  and  escorted  some 
home.  The  volunteers  wore  white  helmets 
with  the  letters  PC  on  them.  The  helmets 
had  been  borrowed  from  Providence  College. 

The  police  broadcast  a  radio  message  that 
policemen  were  to  be  courteous  to  the  volun- 
teers and  that  they  were  working  for  the 
police  department. 

The  firebombs  were  thrown  on  the  East 
Side  about  9:45  p.m.  and  did  little  damage. 

A  brick  and  two  soda  bottles  with  wicks 
and  filled  with  fuel  were  tossed  through  two 
windows  at  the  Hung-Up  Associates  Inc. 
clothing  store  at  357  Hope  St.  Two  boys  were 
seen  running  from  the  store. 

The  firebombs  ignited  and  burned  a  chair 
and  rug  in  the  store,  which  was  closed  for 
the  night,  and  police  stamped  out  the  flames 
before  firemen  arrived. 

A  firebomb  was  tossed  into  a  building  on 
Grand  View  Street  near  Nortli  Main  Street. 
The  bomb  did  not  activate.  Police  searched 
the  area  for  youngsters  reportedly  dressed  In 
black  but  caught  no  one. 

In  South  Providence  about  10:30  p.m., 
windows  at  Prairie  Avenue  and  Elma  Street 
were  broken  by  rocks. 

The  shopping  center  was  quiet  and  few 
persons  were  on  the  streets  in  tlie  area.  A 
half  dozen  policemen  were  In  th.»  parking 
lot  of  the  center. 

Two  youths.  17  and  13  years  old.  were 
apprehended  by  police  as  they  allegedly  tried 
to  kick  in  the  door  of  Sock's  Liquor  Store, 
312  Point  St.  They  will  be  referred  to  Family 
Court  for  violating  the  curfew,  police  said. 

PROVISIONS     OF     ORDINANCE 

The  city  council  passed  the  emergency 
ordinance  shortly  before  1  p.m. 

It  includes  specific  authority  to  establish 
the  curfew,  ban  the  sale  of  firearms  and 
ammunition,  ban  the  sale  or  delivery  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  the  sale  of  gasoline  and 
prohibit  the  gathering  of  six  or  more  persons. 

A  $200  fine  for  violations  was  stipulated. 

According  to  the  ordinance,  the  mayor  can 
take  "any  and  all  steps  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  peace,  property,  health  and  safety 
o^  the  inhabitants"  of  the  city. 

The  council  session  was  preceded  by  a 
closed  bipartisan  caucus,  the  first  ever  held, 
in  which  councilmen  agreed  to  give  Mayor 
Doorley  the  power  he  requested. 

The  ordinance  says  the  mayor  shall  act 
by  executive  order  to  control  disturbances. 
It  became  effective  by  passage  and  will  be 
canceled  either  by  executive  order  or  by  a 
council  resolution  declaring  the  emergency 
Is  over. 

In  the  disturbances  Monday  night,  10 
policemen  and  eight  civilians  were  Injured. 
Three  of  the  civilians  were  hospitalized  with 
stab  wounds. 

Tuesday  night  police  were  met  with  gun- 
fire, first  at  Prairie  Avenue  near  Blackstone 
Street  about  midnight,  and  then  in  about  a 
dozen  sporadic  incidents. 

first    OUTBREAK 

The  first  outbreak  of  firing  was  the  most 
severe.  Police  and  Negro  youths  In  a  vacant 
house  exchanged  about  50  shots.  The  youths 
were  not  apprehended. 

Police  said  part  of  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  white  youths  in  cars  cruising  through  the 
area  and  arousing  resentment. 

In  the  violence,  three  persons  were  shot, 
one  seriously,  and  22  others  suffered  minor 
cuts  and  bruises.  Nine  of  the  27  were  police- 
men. 

A  total  of  72,  most  of  them  young  white 
adults,  were  taken  to  the  police  station. 
Nineteen  juveniles  were  referred  to  juvenile 
authorities,  and  11  of  the  adults  were  sent  to 
court,  most  of  them  on  disorderly  conduct  or 
weapons  charges.  The  rest  were  released. 

At  about  12:30  a.m.  yesterday  Mayor  Door- 
ley asked  for  state  police  assistance.  About 
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100  troopers  went  to  the  police  station  and 
40  of  them  to  the  shopping  center. 

About  1,000  state  National  Guardsmen 
were  trlcl  to  report  to  their  armories,  but 
they  were  sent  home  at  2  a.m.,  uiien  most  of 
the  area  had  become  quiet. 

"TOUl.    P.\TR0L"    CHECK.S    ON'    CURFEW :     Ql'iet 

Was  UNBEi.rEV,\BLE 
(By  C.  Frnser  Smith) 

Te.-uns  of  Progress  for  Providence  workers 
strolled  through  a  hushed  Sout.h  Providence 
last  night  unable  to  believe  the  quiet  of  the 
section  In  which  most  of  them  grew  up. 

Organized  into  teams  of  four,  the  ■Soul 
Patrol"  moved  out  of  Uie  V.'iilard  Avenue 
Shopping  Center  shortly  after  nine.  With 
them  was  a  woman  who  was  net  aware  of  the 
curfew  set  by  city  officials  yesterday. 

Escorting  her  home,  they  walked  by  the 
vacant  house  on  Prairie  Avenue  between 
Dudley  and  Blackstone  Streets  where  snipers 
exchanged  fire  with  police  Tuesday  night. 

Robert  Young.  19,  of  109  Chester  Ave., 
stopped  at  the  corner  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  He  pointed  at  several  bul- 
let boles  in  the  peeling  white  columns  of  the 
house.  The  night  before  the  street  had  been 
filled  with  the  sound  of  gunQre. 

Laat  night,  the  entire  area  was  calm.  Four 
young  people  walked  quickly  by  the  white 
beUneted  patrol.  Tbey  said  they  would  get 
oS  the  street. 

"We  are  operating  on  the  theory  that  many 
people  don't  know  about  the  curfew, "  one 
of  the  workers  saUl.  They  turned  left  on  Dud- 
ley Street,  where  firemen  had  been  pelted 
by  bottles  and  bricks  two  nights  before.  For 
the  first  100  yards  along  the  unltghted 
street  they  met  no  one.  Barking  dogs  offered 
the  only  break  in  the  stillnes. 

"I've  never  seen  It  this  quiet  here  and  I've 
been  living  in  this  area  for  12  years."  Young 
said. 

"It's  almost  too  quiet."  said  Felix  Donalwa, 
27.  who  Is  working  with  the  antlpoverty 
agency  to  develop  a  rehabilitation  program 
for  drug  addicts. 

Prom  the  end  of  Dudley  Street,  they  turned 
down  West  Clifford  at  about  9:10  p.m..  after 
speaking  to  people  in  a  car.  The  driver  had 
pulled  away  immediately. 

At  West  ClUTord  and  Pearl  Street  they  cor- 
ralled three  youngsters  walking  down  from 
Broad  Street.  These  three  were  escorted  home 
also. 

At  Pearl  Street  and  Prairie  Avenue,  a  spot 
where  a  brick  smashed  the  windshield  of  a 
police  car  on  the  first  night  of  the  dis- 
turbances, they  turned  back  toward  the  cen- 
ter. The  first  jKJllee  car  they  had  seen  passed 
slowly  St  9:46  p.m. 

Coming  again  to  the  comer  of  Dudley 
Street,  they  turned  left  and  moved  toward 
Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

A  younger  boy  In  a  white  tee  shirt  passed 
going  swiftly  the  other  way.  "The  man's 
going  to  grab  you.  It's  going  to  cost  you  if  you 
get  caught."  he  was  told. 

Another  youth  taunted  them  gently.  "Why 
don't  you  guys  have  billy  clubs?"  he  asked. 

"Hey.  I  forgot  where  my  house  is,"  he 
added.  They  kept  walking  as  he  left  the 
street. 

"Any  trouble  up  there  yet,  Robert."  some- 
one yelled  from  the  shadows  referring  to  the 
center.  "Not  yet,"  he  answered. 

At  Dudley  and  Gay  they  met  the  only 
group  who  refused  to  listen.  "They  knew 
about  the  curfew,  but  they're  going  to  stay 
cut,"  said  Lester  Fairweather.  22.  a  detached 
worker. 

They  turned  down  Gay  to  Blackstone, 
turned  right  and  moved  past  the  Flynn 
School.  Half  way  up  the  block  they  stopped 
to  talk  to  Walter  Steele.  58.  of  239  Black- 
stone St. 

"I  Just  put  my  wife  on  the  bus  for  Dela- 
ware." he  said.  "She's  got  a  heart  condition." 
Mr.  Steele,  who  has  a  grocery  store  at  the 
corner  of  Blackstone  and  Gay  Streets,  said 
he  hoped  he'd  get  some  sleep. 


"I  can't  fight" 

"I  haven't  been  to  sleep  in  two  dav-s,"  he 
E.iid.  He  had  been  up  watching  the  turmoil 
in  the  center  from  his  pxjrch,  while  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  store,  he  said. 

"I  ciu.'t  ;.gLt,"  he  said.  "I'm  58  years  old. 
I'll  iigal  for  my  r.ghts.  but  I  can  t  go  up 
ti.ere  witii  thctee  guys." 

By  ciijn  It  wao  10.  A  car  pas^^cd  and  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Fairweather's  whistle. 

He    v,a3    coming   in    from    New    Bedford. 
Didiii  knurt  about  tiie  curfi'W,"  he  reported. 

L.^ter,  while  checking  out  reports  of  fire 
l)o.^lbs  on  tiie  E.ist  Side,  tiie  workers  said 
t"iDy  i-.ad  iioped  ti:e  curfew  wjuld  be  ex- 
tjnclod  to  til. a  are.i. 

'  Wii<it  Im  worried  about."  said  Lcnnle 
Wilkinson,  22,  of  105  Rugby  St..  "is  what 
w.il  h.ippen  at  1  a.m.  when  all  those  joints 
close  down."  He  w;is  afraid  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple would  begin  to  move  back  into  tlie  South 
Providence  w.iii  trouble  in  mind. 

FAINTLY    IN    RED 

Thoy  dro.e  b"}-ond  Cypress  Street  and 
stopped  In  fmr.t  of  a  boarded  store  front 
with  the  letter.^-  "K.K.K."  painted  faintly  In 
red.  Someone  rrportcd  troiib'.e  on  Pleasant 
St.-eet.  They  turned  arour.d. 

As  their  r-ir  c  .mp  to  the  intersection  of 
Plc.is.int  and  C.-.mp  Street,  they  stopped.  The 
mncid:  m  disappeared  d5wn  a  black  cavern. 
There  were  no  street  lights. 

"Boy.  I'm  not  driving;  down  there,"  the 
driver  srild,  "S<jul  Brother  or  not." 

But  tlicy  would  walk,  they  decided.  "If 
wc  can  see  them  we  can  talk  to  them,"  they 
reasoned. 

Mor-?  th  n  10  of  the  29  Progress  for  Provi- 
dence workers  were  in  the  Camp  Street  area 
by  then.  Tiify  stepped  each  police  cnr  they 
pas.'^ed. 

"Cii  ve  help  yet;?"  they  asked.  The  police 
briefed  f.iem  e.^.ch  time.  TT»ere  was  team- 
work. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  5,  1967] 

MiSTAKFS  .^IRED  IN  SotTH  PROVIDENCE 

(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

Youngsters  were  back  to  playing  pool  again 
at  the  South  Providence  Drop-In  Center  yes- 
terd.-'.y.  It  was  almost  a  normal  day. 

There  were  still  a  few  reminders  of  the 
violence  that  erupted  in  the  neighborhood 
four  nights  earlier.  Police  and  city  officials 
were  meeting  with  a  group  of  young  Negroes 
who  sat  with  helmets  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room. 

Acrors  the  street,  at  the  Willard  Avenue 
Shopping  Center,  the  boards  were  still  cover- 
ing shattered  windows.  And  right  next  to 
one  of  the  pool  tables  was  a  new  sign  in  red 
and  black  letters: 

"Are  you  willing  to  donate  blood  for  Eu- 
gene Sawyers?"  it  asked.  The  sign  covered 
an  earlier  poster  with  a  happier  question — 
"Would  you  like  to  be  queen  of  the  South 
Providence  Drop-In  Center?" 

Eugene  Sawyers,  15,  of  330  Friendship  St., 
was  shot  In  the  Tuesday  night  violence.  He 
remained  in  fair  condition  last  night  in 
Rhode  Island  Hospital.  His  name  is  on  the 
danger  list. 

One  other  name,  a  volunteer  blood  donor's, 
was  ■WTttten  on  the  poster  when  the  officials 
and  the  men  with  the  helmets  began  their 
meeting  at  4:30  p  m. 

Cleveland  Kurtz,  a  group  worker  for  Prog- 
ress for  Providence.  Inc.,  and  one  of  22  volun- 
teers who  aided  police  In  the  recent  crisis, 
said  he  called  the  meeting  to  discuss  "the 
things  that  we  did  wrong  and  the  things  that 
we  did  right." 

About  25  persons  attended  the  Informal 
session,  which  was  marked  by  some  earnest 
discussion — and  also  a  touch  of  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking. 

The  workers  of  the  volunteer  groxip  which 
cr.lls  itself  the  "Soul  Patrol"  carried  their 
helmets  and  fiashlights  because  they  ware 
facing  another  stint  of  enforcing  the  city's 
curfew,  beemning  early  this  morning. 


But  in  the  hour  they  talked  to  Capt.  Walter 
A.  McQueeney,  of  the  city's  police  depart- 
ment, John  Cicilllne.  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.,  and  state 
police  representatives,  they  were  looking  back 

The  police  came  in  for  a  little  verbr.I 
sniping  as  Errol  Hunt,  director  of  the  center, 
toid  Captain  McQueeney:  "Your  tactics  were 
poor.  One  of  the  worst  things  you  did  was 
to  surround  the  drop-in  center,  when  the 
kids  inside  weren't  doing  anything  wrong. 
You  scrred  the  kids." 

Later,  the  captain  said.  "We  make  mi.^- 
takes.  It's  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  400 
people."  He  blamed  "a  breakdown  of  com- 
munic.-itions"  on  Tuesday  night,  but  he  said 
the  workers  had  to  agree  that  relationships 
were  excellent  during  disturbances  the  night 
before.  "There  was  no  swinging  of  clubs  and 
everything  was  done  with  restraint,"  he  said. 
"More  good  has  come  out  of  this  than  bad. 
We've  learned  to  know  people,  and  people 
have  learned   to  know  us." 

Mr.  Kurtz  said  a  primary  purpose  for  the 
meeting  was  to  help  the  volunteers  and 
neighborhood  workers  get  to  know  individual 
policemen  "on  a  very  human  and  personal 
basis,"  and  Captain  McQueeney  agreed  that 
o.'f.cials  "would  like  to  have  you  get  to  know 
all  of  the  policemen  in  the  community."  He 
called  for  more  meetings  like  yesterday's 
session,  to  be  held  on  a  regular  basis. 

Another  worker,  Isadore  Ramos  Jr..  was 
critical  of  Mayor  Doorley  and  other  city 
officials,  saying  they  should  "take  time  to 
come  down  to  the  community  and  talk  to  the 
people  instead  of  talking  Just  to  the  so-called 
leaders.  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  so-called  Negro 
leaders  In  the  situation  of  the  last  few 
nights,"  he  said.  "The  mayor  finally  realizes 
that  now  he  has  to  talk  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Cicilline  disagreed.  "You  know  that 
most  of  you  people  were  consulted  this  morn- 
ing by  the  mayor  before  he  issued  the  new 
curfew,"  he  s.iid.  Of  course  the  city  talked 
to  certain  leaders  quite  frequently,  because 
"in  some  cases,"  he  said,  "there  are  people 
who  always  walk  forward." 

The  mayor's  spokesman  added,  however, 
that  different  leaders  appear  during  different 
crises:  "In  the  last  three  years  we've  found 
that  almost  every  crisis  creates  its  own  lead- 
ership," he  said. 

Another  man  complained  that  police  were 
slow  to  accept  credentials  of  the  "Soul 
Patrol"  on  Tuesday  night  and  did  not  always 
work  smoothly  with  them.  Captain  Mc- 
Queeney said  he  knew  of  this,  but  on  Wednes- 
day night,  he  said.  "We  went  back  and  we 
gave  a  pretty  strong  talk  to  all  ovir  people. 
In  fact,  we  put  it  on  the  police  radio." 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  captain  sug- 
gested that  the  volunteers  and  police  agree 
sometime  soon  to  arrange  a  "formal  swear- 
ing-in ceremony"  for  the  "Soul  Patrol"  in 
an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  organization. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 

Aug.  3,  1967) 

South   Providence   "Quiet"   Under   Cuefew 

(By  Paul  Giguere) 

PROvroENCE,  R.I. — A  curfew  imposed  on  a 
I'j-mile  section  of  South  Providence,  scene 
of  two  nights  of  racial  violence,  was  termed 
"very  successful"  late  Wednesday  night  by 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley.  "There  have  been 
no  bad  incidents  this  evening  and  we  hope 
that  everything  is  under  control  now,"  the 
mayor  said. 

The  curfew,  however,  will  continue  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  "until  there  is  every  as- 
surance the  streets  are  safe  for  everyone." 
Doorley  said  at  an  11:30  p.m.  press  confer- 
ence in  police  headquarters. 

The  mayor  blamed  the  violence  on  "a  bunch 
of  hoodlums"  and  said  about  half  those  ar- 
rested were  "from  outside  the  Providence 
area." 

A  heavUy-armed  force  of  300  local  and 
state  police  stood  ready  to  enforce  the  9  p.m. 
to  6  a ja.  curfew.  They  remained  outside  the 
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trouble  area,  however,  and  as  of  early  Thurs- 
day morning  had  not  been  called  into  action. 

Doorley  ordered  a  selective  curfew  after 
the  City  Council  earlier  In  the  day  gave  him 
broad  emergency  powers  in  the  wake  of  riot- 
ing and  gun  battles  between  police  and 
snipers  late  Tuesday  night. 

However,  there  was  a  widespread  impres- 
sion the  curfew  applied  to  the  entire  city, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  streets  of  Providence 
generally  were  deserted  Wsdnesday  night. 

Mayor  Doorley  also  was  empowered  to  halt 
the  sales  of  liquor,  gasoline  and  firearms,  but 
he  found  no  need  to  use  these  powers  up  to  a 
late  hour  Wednesday  night. 

Gov.  John  H.  Chafee  sped  here  from  Maine, 
where  he  had  been  vacationing.  He  praised 
police  for  their  earlier  efforts,  and  stressed 
that  the  situation  had  been  kept  in  check 
to  the  extent  that  local  authorities  had  not 
Indicated  a  need  for  calling  out  National 
Guard  detachments. 

As  of  late  Wednesday  night,  the  situation 
was  being  handled  entirely  by  local  police. 
Forty-five  state  troopers  were  In  the  city,  but 
only  standing  by  with  local  reserves  at  police 
headquarters. 

Working  in  the  restricted  area  during 
Wednesday  evening  were  21  workers  of  the 
Progress  for  Providence  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
gram. Wearing  white  helmets  bearing  the 
initials  P.C.  for  Poverty  Corps  the  21  ap- 
pealed to  residents  of  the  area  to  remain 
indoors. 

"We  are  not  stopping  anyone  going  into 
the  area  who  has  legitimate  business  there." 
reported  Capt.  McQueeney.  "But  we  are  not 
letting  In  any  strangers  or  trouble  makers." 

In  obtaining  his  emergency  i>owers  from 
the  City  Council.  Mayor  Doorley  told  the 
membership  that  "young,  unorganized  hood- 
lums" were  behind  the  violence. 

About  12,000  persons  live  in  the  curfew 
area,  which  Is  predominantly  Negro. 

Ten  policemen  were  among  30  persons  in- 
jured in  Tuesday  night's  violence,  and  57 
persons,  many  of  them  white,  were  taken 
Into  custody  by  police.  Most  of  them  were 
released  later,  except  for  a  juvenile  captured 
with  a  .22  calibre  rifle. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  3,   1967] 

CVRTEw,    Police    Calm    Providence 

(By  Robert  J.  Anglin) 

Providence. — This  city  was  quiet  early  to- 
day as  police  enforced  a  9  p.m.  curfew  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  a  third  night  of  racial  vio- 
lence. 

Prior  to  the  curfew,  21  Negro  youths,  all 
wearing  white  helmets,  patrolled  the  troubled 
neighborhood  In  an  effort  to  reduce  tension. 

Only  Isolated  incidents  were  reported  in 
the  Willard  Ave.  section  of  South  Province, 
a  predominantly  Negro  area,  and  the  scene 
of  gun  battles  Tuesday  night  between  police 
and  snipers. 

Earlier  Wednesday,  after  an  emergency 
meeting  with  the  City  Council,  Mayor  Joseph 
A.  Doorley,  Jr.  set  the  curfew  for  a  l'/2  square 
mile  section. 

The  patrolling  Negro  youths,  members  of 
Progress  for  Providence,  an  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, had  volunteered  for  duty  after  trouble 
began  Tuesday  night. 

Doorley  said  Wednesday  night  that 
disturbances  Monday  and  Tuesday  had  "no 
racial  overtones."  He  said  they  were  "the 
work  of  100  to  150  hoodlums,  some  of  them 
from  outside  the  city." 

Late  Wednesday.  Doorley  said  a  Molotov 
cocktail  had  been  thrown  into  an  empty 
drugstore,  but  he  said  the  incident  occurred 
outside  the  area  where  disturbances  had  oc- 
curred previously. 

Doorley  said  he  hoped  Wednesday's  quiet 
was  the  work  of  the  White  Hat  Patrol,  the 
group  of  young  volunteers. 

He  said  the  White  Hats  "have  told  us,  after 
talking  to  the  youths  in  the  area  of  the  dis- 
turbances, that  they  had  'enough.'  " 

Capt.  Walter  A.  McQueeney,  head  of  the 


Police  Dept.'s  community  relations  program, 
praised  the  youths,  saying  "they  have  done 
a  wonderful  Job  for  us." 

McQueeney  said:  "our  main  problem  is 
with  the  young  hoodlums,  and  I  mean  hood- 
lums. They  have  no  regard  for  anyone,  them- 
selves, their  family  or  their  neighborhood." 


(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Aug.  4,  1967] 
South   Providence   Qotet   Again 

For  the  second  night  in  a  row.  South  Provi- 
dence was  quiet  last  night  as  a  curfew  kept 
most  persons  out  of  the  streets. 

Although  isolated  incidents  were  reported, 
there  was  none  of  the  violence  that  swept  the 
center  of  the  area  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights,  injuring  nearly  50  persons,  damaging 
property  and  resulting  in  about  75  arrests. 

About  20  volunteer  workers  for  Progress 
for  Providence,  the  city  antipoverty  agency, 
went  through  the  streets  talking  to  residents 
and  trying  to  keep  the  area  quiet.  They  had 
done  so  Wednesday. 

The  staff  of  the  city  human  relations  com- 
mission also  was  there. 

Tlie  police  had  only  a  normal  force  in  the 
area. 

The  curfew  was  in  force  from  9  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.  today,  as  it  had  been  Wednesday  night, 
when  the  streets  virtually  were  empty. 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.,  who  was  em- 
powered by  the  city  council  in  an  emergency 
meeting  Wednesday  to  Impose  the  curfew,  is 
expected  to  meet  with  police  and  antipoverty 
officials  today  to  decide  whether  to  continue 
it. 

Last  night  and  Wednesday  night,  many 
persons  apparently  accepted  the  spirit  of  the 
curfew  without  having  to  be  told  to  stay  off 
the  streets.  No  police  blockades  were  used. 

The  most  seriously  injured  of  the  victims 
of  the  violence  earlier  in  the  week,  Eugene 
Sawyers,  15,  of  330  Friendship  St.,  remained 
In  fair  condition  last  night  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital.  His  name  was  on  the  danger  list. 

Col.  Howard  A.  Franklin,  police  chief,  said 
the  bullet  that  hit  the  boy  in  the  abdomen 
has  not  been  removed  and  its  caliber  is  not 
known.  How  and  where  he  was  shot  also  are 
not  known. 

On  the  city's  East  Side  last  night,  streets 
mostly  were  quiet.  Antone  M.  Perry,  24.  of  159 
Camp  St.,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
throwing  a  rock  at  a  police  car  on  Pleasant 
Street  at  Bugbee  Court  about  5:30  p.m. 

Police  said  a  crowd  had  gathered  at  that 
intersection  when  pwllce  chased  four  youths 
who  reportedly  fied  a  stolen  car.  One  of  the 
boys.  14  years  old.  was  caught  and  released 
for  further  questioning  later. 

In  South  Providence,  five  of  the  Progress 
for  Providence  volunteer  workers  asked 
Steven  Riffkln,  owner  of  a  liquor  store  at  99 
Prairie  Ave.,  to  close  his  store.  Mr.  Rlffkin. 
who  had  slept  In  the  store  for  three  nights 
this  week,  locked  up  and  went  home. 

At  the  corner  of  Lockwood  Street  and 
Prairie  Avenue,  the  volunteer  workers  ran 
into  a  group  of  men  shooting  dice.  One  of 
them  said  to  one  of  the  volunteers.  "They're 
using  you,  boy." 

One  of  the  volunteers  said,  "Don't  let  them 
spoil  what  we're  trying  to  do."  Later,  the 
dice  game  had  disappeared  from  the  corner. 

The  El  Rio  Bar  on  Broad  Street  near  Trinity 
Square  which  officials  said  was  the  last  open 
bar  In  the  area,  was  closed  after  police  re- 
quested that  It  be  closed. 

Mayor  Etoorley.  In  commenting  on  the  vio- 
lence earlier  this  week,  said  yesterday,  "I 
don't  think  It's  a  racial  problem.  I  haven't 
seen  any  racial  overtones." 

He  blamed  the  trouble  on  hoodlums,  many 
of  them  white  and  many  of  them  from  out- 
side the  city.  He  said  they  knew  there  was 
tension  and  took  advantage  of  It. 

The  mayor  had  high  praise  yesterday  for 
the  antipoverty  workers  and  for  the  police 
in  trying  to  head  off  and  quell  the  disturb- 
ances. 

The  police,  he  said,  showed  "remarkable  re- 


straint" and  thus  prevented  greater  violence 
than  occurred.  T'he  antipoverty  workers  were 
Invaluable,  he  added. 

Some  of  the  antipoverty  workers  involved, 
who  are  Negroes,  could  have  been  battling 
police  but  instead  were  working  with  them, 
the  mayor  said. 

Colonel  Franklin  said  yesterday  that  the. 
disturbances  appeared  to  be  spontaneous. 
Rumors  that  had  swept  the  city  and  state 
before  the  trouble  erupted  showed  that 
many  persons  believed  Negroes  were  plan- 
ning deliberate  violence. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  who  are 
not  deprived  have  a  responsibility  to 
look  through  the  wall  of  affluence  that 
surrounds  the  underprivileged  and 
shields  them  from  us.  We  know  the  prob- 
lem; we  believe  that  through  the  pro- 
gram that  I  previously  outlined,  we  have 
the  solution.  I  believe  we  can  tarry  no 
longer.  I  urge  the  administration  to  im- 
plement this  program  with  the  utmost 
speed. 


A  SHOCKER  IN  NEW  HAVEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  column 
written  by  John  G.  McCullough  in  the 
August  25,  1967,  edition  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  entitled  "A  Shocker  in  New 
Haven." 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     Shocker     in     New     Haven — Something 

Needed  Besides  Dollars 

(By  John  G.  McCullough) 

For  the  past  five  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  channeling  $15  billion  a  year 
Into  programs  hopefully  designed  to  cure  the 
physical  and  personal  woes  of  the  nation's 
cities. 

If  other  federal  aid  programs  of  national 
scope,  but  with  special  meaning  to  the  cities, 
are  included,  the  overall  federal  spending  on 
city  problems  probably  reaches  830  billion 
a  year. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  little  disagreement 
that  the  cities  appear  to  be  In  more  trouble 
than  ever  before. 

"None  of  it,"  said  New  Haven's  Mayor 
Richard  C.  Lee  last  Monday  night,  makes 
sense." 

Lee  was  dealing  in  specifics  and  not  in 
generalities.  He  was,  in  fact,  speaking  of  his 
own  city  and  the  rioting  and  property  de- 
struction seen  there  this  week. 

ENVY   OF  OTHER   MAYORS 

What  makes  Lee's  remark  significant  is 
that  his  New  Haven  has  for  years  been  re- 
garded as  THE  model  city  In  terms  of  pro- 
gressive government,  community  commit- 
ment and  enlightened  renewal. 

Lee  and  his  city  have  been  the  envy  of 
other  mayors.  Planners,  social  scientists  and 
government  officials  from  all  over  the  world 
have  made  pilgrimages  to  New  Haven  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  what  Lee  has  often  de- 
scribed as  "the  reclaiming  of  a  lost  city." 

Lee  was  to  have  been  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation last  Monday  night  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  candidate  for  an  unprece- 
dented eighth  term.  Instead,  he  was  in  a 
basement  control  center  supervising  the 
efforts  of  his  police  and  fire  departments  to 
cope  with  the  same  raw  violence  that  has 
to  our  dream  of  a  slumless  city." 

This  summer's  plague  of  street  violence 
and  destruction  in  Newark.  Detroit  and  else- 
where has  shocked  a  nation.  But  the  out- 
breaks in  New  Haven  brought  even  greater 
consternation  to  governmental  officials  In 
Washington  and  across  the  nation.  For  New 
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Haven  baa  been  viewed  as  the  one  city  where 
there  could  be  no  possible  cause  for  a  riot. 
New  Haven  has  been  regarded,  as  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, said  not  long  ago.  as  "coming  closest 
to  our  dream  of  a  slumless  city." 

THniD  RENi:WED 

Federal,  state  and  local  funds,  as  well  as 
massive  amounts  of  private  Investment,  have 
been  devoted  to  New  Haven  for  a  renewal 
program  that  has  already  covered  more  than 
a  third  of  the  city.  Grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  gave  New  Haven  an  antlpoverty 
program  long  before  the  federal  program  was 
originated.  The  New  Haven  pl:in,  In  fact,  was 
the  model  and  the  pilot  for  the  federal 
effort  headed  by  Sargent  Shrlver. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  John  A.  McCone, 
who  headed  the  panel  that  Investigated  the 
1965  rlota  In  the  Los  Angeles  Watts  section. 
observed  sadly  that  he  and  his  staff  had 
found  New  Haven  to  have  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  concerned  city  administra- 
tions In  the  nation. 

McCone  said,  too,  that  he  felt  "sick"  when 
he  learned  of  the  rioting  in  New  Haven  be- 
cause "a  great  deal"  had  been  done  for  Ne- 
groes there. 

After  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinued search  for  the  solution  to  urban  un- 
rest, McCone  told  the  senators  that  massive 
Injections  of  money  and  ?.id  are  not  enough. 

"TTie  Negro,"  McCone  said,  "must  help 
himself.  We  are  a  competitive  society  and 
equality  means  he  has  to  compete.  Unless  he 
does,  unless  he  Is  motivated  .  .  .  then  no 
amount  of  money  will  be  successful." 

WRONG    STRESS 

There  have  been  warnings  In  the  past 
that  far  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  physical  programs  In  the  cities  and  that 
the  Negro  has  In  many  cases  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, as  have  members  of  some  other  minor- 
ity groups,  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a 
subsidized  group  through  an  assortment  of 
socially  engineered  programs. 

Such  warnings,  and  they  have  come  from 
many  Negro  residents  of  slums,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  Ignored  In  the  general  clamor 
of  social  scientists  who  Insist  the  federal 
government  has  the  responsibility  for  creat- 
ing an  urban  society  and  for  telling  each 
person  how  he  Is  to  live  In  such  a  society. 

Lewis  Mumford,  the  author  and  student 
of  tirban  affairs,  told  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
April  that  there  Is  no  hope  for  the  cities  "un- 
less human  needs  and  human  Interactions 
and  human  responses  are  the  first  considera- 
tion." 

In  response  to  those  advocating  clinical 
and  technological  approaches  to  urban  needs 
Mim[iford  cautioned  that  "you  will  bring 
about  even  more  villainous  conditions  than 
those  you  are  trying  to  correct;  for  you  will 
wipe  out  what  Is  left  of  neighborly  life,  social 
cooperation,  and  human  Identity  in  our  al- 
ready depressed  and  congested  urban  areas." 

TTiere  was  a  warning  from  Mumford,  too. 
that  those  who  see  the  cities  as  a  vast  so- 
ciological laboratory  and  their  people  as 
specimens  should  move  with  great  caution 
and  "experiment  with  small  measures  and 
small  units." 

mXSKNT    "DCPrRrMKNTS" 

One  New  Haven  Negro,  discussing  the  riots 
tho'e,  declared  that  "our  people  dont  want 
to  be  treated  like  something  In  a  scientist's 
experiment." 

Another  suggested  that  governments  at  all 
levels  have  been  too  expansive  In  their  prom- 
ises of  what  can  be  done  for  those  living 
In  .slums. 

"You  cant  go  around  promising  us  cham- 
pagne and  then  give  us  beer."  he  said. 

In  government  offices.  New  Haven's  dis- 
turbances are  certain  to  draw  even  greater 
attention  than  the  far  more  serious  ones 
In  Detroit,  Newark  and  elsewhere. 


For  the  lesson  of  New  Haven  may  well  be 
that  the  falltire  of  government  has  not  been 
one  of  dollars — as  many  are  still  suggesting — 
but  rather  the  multiplicity  of  urban  pro- 
grams with  billion  dollar  price  tags  and  no 
real  meaning  to  the  people  who  need  and 
want  help  in  terms  of  housina.  jnbs  and  edu- 
cation to  enable  them  to  make  their  own 
way. 


HOME  FROM  VIETT^AM 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Mr.  M.  Edward  Clark, 
1405  North  64th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Mr.  Clark,  who  lost  a  son  in  Vietnam 
on  June  8,  1967.  has  addressed  a  letter 
through  me  to  the  Senate.  His  letters 
contains  criticisms  of  our  country's  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war.  His  letter 
states  in  part : 

The  time  has  ccme  for  the  Senate  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  authorization,  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  assumes  w^as  given  to  him  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  to  conduct  a  war 
of  obliteration  on  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Each  day  of  postponement  leads  us 
clo.ier  to  chaos. 

Your  most  strategic  efTorts.  apart  from  p.tr- 
tlsan  politics,  are  urgently  requested  in  order 
to  bring  the  v.-ar  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
and  thus  stop  tlie  carnage. 

Mr.  Clark  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  has  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Home  From  Vietnam: 
June  14,  1967."  which  Mr.  Clark  wrote 
for  the  August  23,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
an  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  THE   MrMDEP.S   OF  THE   U.S.   Se.N-.\TE. 

De.'VR  Senator:  Let  me  add  my  strongest 
protest  over  the  continuing  tragic  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Viet-Nam.  I 
speak  not  only  because  of  the  death  of  my 
son  in  Viet-Nam  on  June  8,  1967.  but  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  moral  standing  of  the 
United  States  as  a  people. 

We  have  made  the  terrible  mistake  of  con- 
cluding that  because  America  has  fought 
for  Just  causes  In  the  past,  that  now  because 
we  are  fighting  our  cause  is  Just.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  our  position  In 
Viet-Nam  has  created  more  Communists  In 
Asia.  South  America,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  we  can  possibly  imagine. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  two  items 
enclosed:  ( 1 )  An  open  letter  to  the  President. 
The  original  letter  (slightly  different)  was 
answered  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the 
State  Department  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner.  (2)  A  copy  of  the  August  23  Issue  of 
The  Christia/i  Century  which  contains  some 
reflections  upon  the  death  of  my  son. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  authorization,  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  assumes  was  given  him  In  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  to  conduct  a  war 
of  obliteration  on  both  North  and  South 
Viet-Nam.  Each  day  of  postponement  leads 
us  closer  to  chaos. 

Your    most   strategic    efforts,    aptart   from 
partisan  politics,  are  urgently  requested   In 
order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  thus  stop  the  carnage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Edward  Clakk. 


Kansas  Citt,  Kans., 

July  31, 1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De-^r  Mr.  President:  After  writing  innu- 
merable letters  to  you  over  the  past  eighteen 
months  relative  to  my  deep  concern  about 
American  Involvement  In  Viet-Nam,  I  have 
finally  received  a  letter  from  you.  It  begins 
as   follows: 

"Plcr.se  accept  my  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
d'^ath  of  your  con.  Private  First  Class 
Timothy  R.'  Clark  .  .  ." 

The  death  of  my  son  in  Viet-Nam  has  in- 
crer.^ed  my  concern.  With  due  appreciation 
for  the  dilemma  In  which  you  find  yourself, 
it  must  now  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  but 
the  willfully  blind  that  our  strategy  in  Viet- 
Nam  Is  wrong,  and  that  the  whole  basis  for 
our  presence  In  Viet-Nam  not  only  needs  to 
be  called  into  question  but  has  been  called 
into  question  by  practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

After  two  years  of  active  Involvement  of 
American  troops  can  you  or  your  advisors 
believe  that  we  are  any  nearer  to  peace  now 
than  we  were  two  years  ago?  Indeed,  are  we 
not  farther  away? 

After  more  than  12,000  war  dead,  can  you 
or  your  advisors  believe  that  after  the  sacri- 
fice of  another  12.000  we  will  be  any  closer 
to  peace  than  we  are  now? 

After  the  tremendous  build  up  In  arms 
and  men.  can  you  believe  that  militarism  in 
America  is  less  of  a  threat  than  It  was  before 
the  build  up  began? 

After  the  countless  demonstrations  In 
every  part  of  the  world,  can  you  honestly 
believe  that  American  prestige  and  Influence 
in  the  world  Is  on  the  gain? 

After  countless  attempts  at  the  "pacifica- 
tion of  the  countryside"  In  South  Viet-Nam. 
can  you  or  your  advisors  honestly  believe 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  the  sup- 
porters of  Premier  Ky  or  of  American  Inter- 
vention? 

After  the  riots  In  Detroit  and  Newark  is 
it  not  increasingly  clear  that  the  deliberate 
Increase  of  violence  In  Viet-Nam  has  brought 
a  corresponding  rise  In  violence  at  home? 

The  solution  of  the  tragedy  In  Viet-Nam 
will  not  come  about  by  the  courage  of  our 
fighting  men,  great  though  that  is.  The  solu- 
tion will  come  only  when  you  and  those 
who  advise  you  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  to  realize  that  our 
present  strategy  in  Viet-Nam  Is  a  tragic 
error  from  every  point  of  view,  and  to  have 
the  courage  to  admit  the  errors  of  the  past, 
going  back  to  Eisenhower,  and  to  devise  a 
radical  change  of  strategy.  I  pray  that  you 
may  have  that  kind  of  courage. 

The  heritage  of  hate  which  even  now  we, 
and  the  French  before  us.  have  built  up  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  haunt  us  for  generations. 
It  Is  time  for  a  reversal  of  policy,  otherwise 
the  generation  now  being  born  will  pay  with 
their  lives,  even  as  my  son  had  to  pay  with 
his,  for  the  mistakes  now  being  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Edward  Clark. 
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Home  From   Vietnam:    June   14,   1967 
(By  M.  Edward  Clark) 

On  the  night  of  June  14.  1967.  I  sat  on 
the  running  board  of  a  United  Air  Lines 
Jeep  waiting  for  the  flight  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  come  In.  The  arrival,  scheduled  for 
11:13  p.m..  was  already  a  half-hour  late. 

As  I  waited  I  thought  about  my  son.  Tim. 
He  was  returning  home  from  Vietnnm  on 
that  flight.  Little  more  than  a  month  before, 
on  May  2,  I  had  waited  at  that  same  airport 
after  Tlin  had  said  good-by  and  boarded  a 
T.W_A.  Jet  for  San  Francisco.  That  evening,  at 
sundown,  my  wife  and  I.  my  daughter,  my 
grandson,  and  Tim's  girl  of  a  few  short  days 
stood  on  the  observation  deck  while  his 
plane  was  delayed,  first  for  late  passengers 


and  then  for  the  landing  of  an  incoming 
plane.  Then  the  Jet  pushed  Its  nose  Into  the 
sky  and  dipped  away  toward  the  west,  finally 
becoming  a  dark  speck  against  the  pale 
glow  of  the  evening  sky. 

I 

Now  my  son  was  coming  home.  The  min- 
utes dragged  on.  At  last,  shortly  after  mid- 
night, a  string  of  baggage  carts  came  Into 
;ight  and  I  knew  that  Tim  had  arrived.  The 
jeep  pulling  the  wagon  train  came  to  a  stop 
at  the  freight  office  of  United  and  a  young 
man  in  uniform  stepped  out  and  shook  hands 
first  with  the  undertaker  and  then  with  me. 
"I  am  Lieutenant  Campbell."  he  said.  "I 
have  been  assigned  as  an  escort  for  your 
son.  May  I  extend  my  sympathy." 

My  son  was  In  an  oblong  gray  plywood 
box  with  two  bronze  handles  on  either  side. 
Stenciled  across  one  end  of  the  box  were 
the  words  Pfc.  Timothy  R.  Clark  US 
55  881  629.  On  the  top  of  the  box  at  one  end 
was  the  word  Head,  and  on  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  one  side  were  the  words  flag  Inside. 

So  now  my  son  was  home.  Home  from 
the  scraggly  brush-covered  hill  where,  the 
Tliursday  before,  he  had  written  us  a  letter, 
his  last  letter.  He  had  said  that  in  his  Idle 
moments  of  waiting  he  let  his  mind  roam 
the  streets  of  Kansas  City,  visualizing  each 
corner,  each  building,  the  lights  at  night; 
the  memory  took  away  some  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  Vietnam.  The  next  day  at  2300  hours 
(11:00  p.m.)  Tim  took  the  brunt  of  a  hand 
grenade  thrown  by  a  "hostile"  soldier.  Up  to 
the  time  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  Tim  had 
not  seen  a  hostile  soldier,  neither  a  Vletcong 
or  a  North  Vietnamese.  But  he  had  seen  some 
of  the  results  of  their  activity.  A  couple  of 
weeks  before,  while  his  battalion  was  out 
on  perimeter  defense,  the  bunker  that  was 
serving  as  their  headquarters  had  been  mor- 
tored  and  machine  gunned,  and  six  of  his 
buddies  had  been  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
Later,  he  heard,  one  of  the  wounded  had 
died. 

The  probability  Is  that  Tim  never  did  see 
a  Vletcong  or  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier. 
If  so,  at  least  one  of  his  wishes  was  fulfilled, 
for  in  seve)ral  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  would  never  see  any  of  the 
"enemy." 

So  now  his  last  flight  had  touched  down, 
and  he  was  home  never  to  fiy  again,  never 
to  sing  or  sigh  again,  never  to  wish  or  hope 
again;  his  only  task  now  to  wait  out  the 
long  slow  hours  of  eternity,  where  the  hatreds 
of  men  cannot  enter. 

The  freight  clerk  opened  the  freighthouse 
door  and  the  baggage  cart  was  backed  up 
to  the  waiting  hearse.  The  four  of  us — the 
escort,  the  undertaker,  the  freight  man  and 
I — shoved  the  gray  box  from  the  cart  Into 
the  hearse.  This  done  the  escort  said:  "Mr. 
Clark,  the  army  has  declared  your  son  to 
be  nonvlewable.  If  you  would  like  we,  the 
undertaker  and  I,  can  open  the  casket  In 
the  morning  and  see  if  he  can  be  made  view- 
able, but  we  don't  know."  I  answered  that  the 
viewablllty  of  the  body  was  not  Important, 
and  that  we  did  not  plan  on  an  open  casket 
during  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

With  that  the  three  of  us  got  into  the 
hearse  and  began  the  drive  to  the  funeral 
home.  On  the  way  to  the  airfield  I  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  funeral  director  the  wish  that 
after  we  had  picked  up  the  body  we  might 
take  a  sentimental  Journey  and  drive  down 
the  streets  Tim  had  seen  In  his  mind's  eye 
so  shortly  before  the  grenade  found  him. 

So  as  we  crossed  the  Broadway  bridge 
the  undertaker  steered  the  car  south  Into 
M.iin  street,  past  the  theaters,  the  bars,  the 
stores,  down  to  Fotirteenth  street,  where 
A-e  turned  left  to  Grand,  then  north  on 
Grand  past  the  Midland  Camera  store  where 
Tim  had  bought  some  of  his  camera  equip- 
ment, past  the  bus  station  where.  Just  a  year 
ago,  he  had  arrived  one  midnight  from  Port 
Leonard  Wood  on  his  first  weekend  pass, 
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Then  across  the  viaduct  and  on  to  the  Inter- 
city expressway  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
the  funeral  home. 

All  that  was  lour  days  ago.  The  last  of 
the  ceremoiiles  Is  over.  Relatives  who  ar- 
rived before  the  body  of  my  son  will  leave  In 
the  morning.  Only  a  small  plot  of  broken 
sod  and  a  few  wilted  flowers  mark  the  spwt 
where  one  who  once  dreamed  dreams  great 
and  small,  one  who  dared  to  walk  the  earth 
as  a  friend  to  all  men.  who  scorned  the 
ordinary  and  fought  desperately  within  h'  ■ 
self  to  be  what  every  man  ought  to  be:  a 
unique  human  being— only  the  broken  sod 
and  the  fading  flowers  mark  the  spot  where 
one.  once  so  full  of  hope,  now  lies  distorted 
and  nonvlewable, 

u 

Who  killed  my  son? 

The  telegram  sent  by  the  army  said  he 
was  killed  by  a  detonated  grenade  thrown  by 
hostile  forces — by  the  communists  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  Vletcong.  There  is 
at  least  a  half-truth  here,  but,  alas,  only  a 
half-truth.  A  hostile  force  was,  to  be  sure, 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  But  that 
fact  Is  really  but  the  final  detail.  The  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  death  of  Timothy  R.  Clark, 
of  the  other  175  who  were  killed  that  week, 
of  the  more  than  11.000  Americans  who  thus 
far  have  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  and  of 
the  many  who  are  yet  to  die — the  cause  of  all 
these  tragic  deaths  ultimately  can  be  traced 
to  three  things:  Pride,  Greed  and  Indiffer- 
ence. 

Why  do  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese fight  so  stubbornly  against  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world?  Because  to  ad- 
mit defeat  would  be  to  surrender  all  pride, 
pride  which  long  ago  the  French  took  from 
them  and  which  they  finally  received  by  de- 
feating the  French  at  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

Why  does  the  American  high  command 
sacrifice  life  after  life  when  admittedly  the 
land  It  holds  Is  beside  the  point?  Again  the 
answer  is  pride — the  pride  of  a  proud  man 
who  has  the  support  not  only  of  other  proud 
men  but  of  greedy  men  as  well.  For  is  it  not 
true  that  there  Is  much  more  room  for  pro- 
motion and  advancement  when  a  war  is  on 
than  when  peace  prevails?  Perhaps  they  are 
not  conscious  pride  and  greed;  they  can  al- 
ways be  rationalized  as  patriotism.  But  they 
are  pride  and  greed  nonetheless.  And  will 
anyone  pretend  that  there  Is  no  greed  in  the 
companies  that  flght  for  the  war  contracts? 

What  of  indifference?  Since  World  War  II 
conscription — something  many  of  our  ances- 
tors came  to  America  to  escape — has  become 
the  accepted  thing.  So  indifferent  are  we 
that  hardly  a  murmur  Is  raised  when  the 
Congress  proposes  a  law  that  will  draft  19- 
year-olds  as  first  choice;  for  19-year-olds 
make  better  soldiers!  Do  they  Indeed?  Or  is 
It  rather  than  19-year-olds  can  more  easily 
be  led  to  believe  what  the  army  wants  them 
to  believe?  Is  It  that  they  wlU  go  simply  be- 
cause they  are  told  to  go?  Escort  Campbell 
told  me  that  the  only  reason  he  had  for  be- 
ing in  Vietnam  was  "orders." 
in 

The  fact  Is.  as  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe  indicates,  that  the  Industrial- 
milltary-scientific-pohtlcal  complex  finds  this 
war  a  convenient  way  of  satisfying  Its  selfish 
purposes.  The  casualty  lists  are  getting  a  bit 
longer  now.  but  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  danger  point.  A  few  mora  waves  of  the 
fiag  win  keep  the  war  going  at  least  for  a 
whUe  yet. 

Besides,  moat  of  the  casualties  are  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  and  their  parents 
aren't  apt  to  be  In  positions  of  power.  The 
wealthy  and  the  prestigious  can  keep  their 
sons  In  school  (the  proposed  new  law  makes 
It  even  easier)  until  the  danger  of  the  draft 
Is  over.  Hopefully  there  will  be  plenty  of 
19-year-olds  so  that  those  who  are  older  wlU 
not  be  caUed.  Indifference  and  the  cultic  re- 
ligion of  Americanism  will  take  care  of  most 
of  the  problems. 


Who  then  lulled  my  sou?  The  Vletcong? 
The  North  Vietnamese?  No.  not  they  alone. 
I  kUled  him.  You  killed  him.  False  and  greedy 
patriots  killed  him.  Prideful  and  ambitious 
politicians  killed  him.  The  armed  forces  of 
his  own  nation  killed  him.  The  guilt  of  his 
death  is  upon  us  all.  His  blood  and  the  blood 
of  11.000  is  on  our  heads.  Each  new  day 
brings  more  oblong  gray  boxes  to  rest  on  our 
doorstep. 

But  the  madness  continues.  Last  week  176 
Americans  were  killed,  and  who  knows  how 
many  Vietnamese,  South  and  North,  soldier 
or  civilian.  Tliis  week  there  will  be  more. 
And  each  week  the  slaughter  continues,  pride 
and  greed  increase  and  we  edge  nearer  to  the 
point  of  no  return,  a  nuclear  holocaust  that 
will  devastate  the  earth  and  make  us  all 
nonvlewable. 

Madness,  madness,  niadne.ts! 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  AN  OFFICIAL 
LAWYER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
is  becoming  ever  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  protecting  its  constitutional  mandate 
more  carefully.  As  the  other  branches  of 
government  change  with  the  times,  so 
also  must  Congress  change.  But  Congress 
intends  to  change  within  tlie  guidelines 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  Part  of 
this  change  should  be  to  provide  our- 
selves with  an  official  advocate,  a  con- 
gressional counsel  general. 

Paul  Janensch,  of  the  Courier-Journal 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  wTitten  an  article 
about  S.  1384,  my  bill  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  this  official  advocate.  I  com- 
mend the  author  for  his  imderstanding 
of  this  vital  issue:  the  gradual  erosion 
of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine.  I 
further  recommend  his  words  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  accurate  description  of  the 
problem  and  my  proposed  remedy, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Janensch's  article  of  Au- 
gust 27,  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hap.tke   Asks   Chief   Lawyer   for   Congress 
( By  Paul  Janensch ) 

W.\sHiNCTON — Does  Congress,  which  l3 
full  of  lawyers,  need  Its  own  attorney? 

U.S.  Sen,"  Vance  Hartke  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  Class  of  '48)  thinks  so,  and 
he  has  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "congressional  counsel  general" 
who  would  speak  with  authority  on  the  In- 
tent and  constitutionality  of  legislative  mat- 
ters— a  sort  of  legislative  attorney  general. 

So  far,  the  Indiana  Democrat's  proposal 
has  received  scant  public  attention,  but  be- 
hind the  scenes  it  Is  attracting  the  Interest 
of  two  Senate  groups  that  hardly  ever  agree 
on  anything. 

Southern  conservatives  are  studying 
Hartke's  bill  because  they  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  other  federal  agencies  are  pressing  hard- 
er for  civil-rights  compliance  than  Congress 
intended. 

Tlie  Senate's  "doves"  are  receptive  to  the 
idea  because  they  see  a  congressional  coun- 
sel general  as  an  official  who  might  be  able 
to  delve  into  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  For  example,  can  a  president 
commit  half  a  million  troops  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  a  war  that  has  never  been  de- 
clared? 

HARTKE'S    REASONING 

The  problem,  as  Hartke  sees  it.  Is  this: 
Congress  has  no  single  voice  to  explain  what 
it  intended  when  it  passed  certain  laws.  As  a 
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result,  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Ita  burgeoning  agencies  often  In- 
terpret, or  even  Ignore,  the  laws  as  they  see 
fit. 

When  the  agencies  want  legal  advice,  at 
when  they  go  to  court,  they  don't  turn  to 
Congress  for  help;  they  go  to  the  attorney 
general.  Personalities  aside.  Hartke  asks,  is  a 
member  of  the  president's  cabinet  the  most 
qualified  spokesman  for  the  legislative 
branch? 

What  the  Senate  and  the  House  need, 
Hartke  insists.  Is  "a  voice  speaking  clearly  to 
the  executive,  to  the  adnUnistratlve  agencies 
and  to  the  courts.  In  declaring  the  collective 
win  of  the  people  through  their  Congress." 

Under  Hartke's  proposal,  the  counsel  gen- 
eral would  advise  Congress  on  constitutional 
questions,  help  the  lawmakers  in  their  tra- 
ditional role  as  the  watchdogs  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  represent  congressional 
views  In  court  actions. 

EXAMPLES  CrrED 

These  are  some  examples  which  the  sena- 
tor cites  to  illustrate  the  need  for  a  congres- 
sional counsel  general: 

The  last  federal  wiretapping  law  was  p>assed 
by  Congress  in  the  1930s,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  eavesdropping  devices. 
Since  no  one  can  authoritatively  apply  the 
old  law  to  the  new  situation,  the  attorney 
general  is  doing  the  "legislating"  himself. 
The  result,  says  Hartke,  is  a  morass,  of  con- 
flicting memoranda  and  regulations. 

Congress,  Hartke  says,  never  intended  that 
the  broadcasting  "fairness  doctrine"  should 
be  extended  to  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising. Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  ruled  that  stations 
carrying  cigarette  commercials  must  furnish 
free  time  to  grouf)s  who  say  smoking  is  a 
health  hazard. 

The  last  Congress  told  the  Defense  Depart- 
m.ent  unequlvocably  to  "proceed  with 
the  design,  engineering  and  construction  of 
two  nuclear-powered  frigates  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." Hartke  says  he  sees  no  "speedy  pro- 
ceeding to  have  these  two  nuclear  frigates 
constructed." 

A  week  after  Hartke  first  unveiled  his  con- 
gressional-counsel-general plan.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  asked  a  federal  court  to  seat  him 
over  the  objections  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House,  having  no  lawyer  of  Its 
own,  was  forced  to  hire  an  outside  attorney 
to  argue  Its  case. 

MORE   AT  STAKE 

Hartke  says  there  Is  more  at  stake  than 
unconstructed  frigates  and  the  control  of 
bugging  devices.  He  views  the  sometimes- 
arrogant  posture  of  the  executive  branch  as 
a  threat  to  a  vital  constitutional  principle — 
th«  doctrine  of  separation   of   p>owers. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  the  senator  says  he  has 
read  and  reread,  the  founding  fathers  decided 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  president 
should  be  subservient  to  the  other. 

But  today,  contends  Hartke  and  many  of 
his  colleagues,  the  balance  of  power  Is  'shift- 
ing steadily  toward  the  executive  branch, 
with  its  vast  powers — both  authorized  and 
assumed. 

"The  power  pendulum  has  swung  too  far." 
Hartke  warns.  If  we  don't  block  the  trend,  he 
says,  the  legislative  branch  may  someday  be 
regarded  as  a  quaint  and  Impotent  relic. 

"I  shudder  to  see  the  Congress  become  a 
veritable  House  of  Lords,  where  we  can  sit 
In  meaningless  splendor,  surrounded  by  the 
trappings  of  power  without  substance,"  he 
declares. 

First  elected  In  1958.  Hartke  started  out 
In  the  Senate  as  a  conventional  moderate- 
liberal  who  was  quite  friendly  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  at  that  time.  Sen.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  of  Texas. 

Since  then,  however,  Hartke  ha«  become 


more  and  more  of  a  maverick.  He  is  a  persist- 
ent critic  of  the  Preeldenfs  Vietnam  policy, 
and  has  called  repeatedly  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  He  strongly  opposes 
the  administration's  proposed  surtax  on  in- 
come taxes,  and  he  has  denounced  aspects 
of  the  foreign-aid  program,  notably  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  "unfriendly"  nations. 

The  chances  that  Congress  will  authorize 
the  creation  of  a  legislative  attorney  general 
this  year  are  nil.  Hartke  concedes. 

For  one  thing,  both  houses  have  a  huge 
b:ickIog  of  uniinished.  and  more-pressing, 
business. 

Furthermore,  several  influential  senators 
are  cool  to  Hartke's  prop&s.il  Sen  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  D-Okla  ,  has  said  such  a  'Franken- 
stein  monster"  would  become  a  "boss"  of 
Congress.  Sen  Sam  J  Ervin.  D-N.C.  has 
argued  that  a  counsel  general  would  suffer 
"schizophrenia"  trying  to  reflect  all  the  many 
congressional  views  on  constitutional  mat- 
ters. 

But  Hartke  Is  confident  that  his  colleagues 
will  come  around  to  his  point  of  view  in  a 
year  or  two.  And  when  they  do.  he  will  have 
another  bill  up  his  sleeve:  Because  he  thinks 
Congress  must  assert  itself  in  the  field  of 
world  affairs.  Hartke  is  ready  to  propose  that 
a  congressional  "ambassador"  be  assigned  to 
every  US.  embassy. 


PRAISE   FOR   TESTIMO>fY   OF   GEN- 
ERAL GELSTON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years,  now,  I  have  considered  that 
my  home  State  of  Marj-land  is  very  for- 
tuiiate  to  have  as  its  Adjutant  General 
my  good  friend  Maj.  Gen.  George  Gel- 
ston. 

So,  naturally,  I  was  gratified  to  open 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  and 
read  an  editorial  expressing  exactly  the 
same  admiration  that  I  have  had  for 
General  Gelston  during  all  the  time  I 
have  known  him. 

General  Gelston  testified  recently  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
the  antiriot  bill  before  the  committee.  As 
the  Post  has  stated,  his  testimony  stands 
out  above  all  others  for  its  reasonable- 
ness and  its  calm,  incisive  analysis  of 
the  developments  leading  to  an  urban 
riot  like  the  one  that  took  place  in  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  last  month. 

General  Gelston,  who  as  leader  of  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  riots,  also  pre- 
sented the  Judiciary  Committee  with  a 
formula  for  preventing  rioting  that 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  both  city 
governments  and  other  Guard  units. 

Political  action  to  solve  problems,  a 
show  of  force  to  head  off  trouble,  and  a 
discriminating  reaction  when  violence 
occurs — General  Gelston  has  used  this 
formula  with  such  success  that  in  the  23 
months  the  National  Guard  has  been  In 
Cambridge  during  the  last  4  years,  not 
one  citizen  has  been  injured  by  Guard 
action. 

I  believe  firmly  that  General  Gelston 
has  saved  my  State  from  agony  and 
possible  disgrace.  He  deserves  wide- 
spread recognition  as  a  devoted  and  in- 
telligent public  servant,  one  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  order  and  calm 
to  a  deeply  troubled  population. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  31,  1967, 


entitled    "Gelston    on    Cambridge,"    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gelston  on  CAMBamcE 

Of  all  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  recently  about  the  prevention  and 
control  of  riots,  the  testimony  of  Maryland's 
Adjutant  General,  George  M.  Gelston,  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stands  out 
Testifying  primarily  to  oppose  the  anti-riot 
bill  now  before  that  Committee.  General 
Gelston  spoke  some  vital  truths  about  riots 
and  race  relations. 

He  argued,  quite  rightly  we  believe,  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  be  of  little  help  in 
preventing  riots.  Pointing  out  that  locally 
led  civil  rights  groups  often  call  in  outsiders 
to  dramatize  and  call  attention  to  them- 
selves and  their  problem.  General  Gelston 
said,  "Were  there  no  problem,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  an  invitation."  In  Cambridge, 
he  explained,  the  speech  by  H.  Rap  Browii 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  riot.  The  fact 
that  there  had  been  "numerous"  cases  of 
arson  in  the  preceding  three  weeks,  he  said, 
was  "evidence  of  some  unrest." 

How  much  unrest  there  actually  was  in 
Cambridge  is  in  dispute.  General  Gelston 
believes  there  was  plenty.  "Perhaps  had  the 
local  administration  given  some  recognition 
to  the  group  and  heard  their  complaints,  the 
group  would  not  have  sent  for  Brown  and 
Cambridge  would  have  been  spared  a  disas- 
ter." he  testified.  But  Cambridge  PoUce  Chief 
Brlce  G.  Kinnamon  told  the  same  committee 
earlier  this  month  that  Negroes  and  whites 
were  living  in  perfect  harmony  in  Cambridge 
until  Rap  Brown  arrived  on  the  scene. 

It  is  on  this  very  point  that  General  Gel- 
ston's  testimony  is  most  enlightening.  Noting 
that  police  departments  have  an  Intelligence 
network  that  extends  Into  the  ghettos,  he 
suggested  that  a  police  chief  ought  to  be  able 
to  sniff  out  troubles  before  they  become  in- 
flamed and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
political  leaders  whose  responsibility  It  is  to 
deal  with  them.  We  suspect  that  It  Is  here 
that  Cambridge  went  astray — because  the 
police  refused  to  recognize  that  trouble  was 
brewing  or  because  city  officials  refused  to 
deal  with  it.  The  testimony  of  Chief  Kinna- 
mon that  all  was  fine  pre-Brown  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  reports  brought  back  by 
newspaper  reporters  from  Cambridge  before 
the  riot. 

While  arguing  that  only  political  leaders 
who  solve  problems  can  prevent  riots.  Gen- 
eral Gelston  said  that  when  violence  seems 
Imminent  the  police  must  react  calmly,  ap- 
pearing in  force  but  without  agitating  the 
situation  by  parading  police  dogs  or  carrying 
shotguns.  If  violence  does  occur,  he  said, 
police  action  must  be  swift  and  decisive  but 
not  indiscriminate.  He  noted  that  in  the  23 
nionths  the  National  Guard  has  been  in 
Cambridge  in  the  last  four  years,  not  a  single 
shot  has  been  fired  by  a  Guardsman  and  not 
a  single  citizen  has  been  injured  by  Guard 
action. 

General  Gelston  has  offered  a  sensible  for- 
mula for  preventing  riots — political  action  to 
solve  problems,  a  show  of  force  to  head  off 
trouble,  and  a  discriminating  reaction  when 
violence  occurs.  His  successful  record  in  cop- 
ing with  racial  trouble  as  Commander  of 
Maryland's  National  Guard  and  as  Balti- 
more's Police  Commissioner  underlines  the 
value  of  his  \iews. 
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DETROIT  HOLDS  ONLY   150  of  7,207 
TAKEN  IN  RIOT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  tht  Record  an  August  28,  1967,  Asso- 


ciated Press  story  emanating  from  De- 
troit, enUtled  "Detroit  Holds  Only  150 
of  7,207  Taken  in  Riot." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Detroit  Holds  Only  150  or  7,207  Takkn  in 

Riot 

(By  Bill  Simmons) 

Detroit,  August  28. — The  vast  majority  of 

persons  arrested  In  the  Detroit  riot  are  back 

on   the  streets,   mostly  on  ball.  But  about 

150  remain  In  Jail,  held  to  face  charges  filed 

against  them  before  the  riot. 

Some  are  held  for  parole  violation,  some 
for  probation  violation,  some  for  falling  to 
appear  for  trial  on  charges  that  existed  prior 
to  the  riot,  said  Judge  Donald  S.  Leonard 
of  Recorder's  Court. 

The  Records  Bureau  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  reports  that  of  7.207  adults  ar- 
rested In  the  riot,  about  half — 3.595 — had 
records  of  previous  criminal  offenses. 

Authorities  also  say  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  those  arrested  in  the  riot  are  from 
Detroit,  with  no  evidence  of  any  significant 
number  from  outside  Detroit. 

According  to  police  statistics,  a  composite 
picture  of  the  "average  rioter"  would  show  a 
man,  a  Negro,  age  20  to  28,  arrested  in  the 
riot  on  a  charge  of  looting,  with  a  50-50 
chance  that  he  had  a  previous  criminal 
record. 

As  In  the  riot  in  Newark  last  month,  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  those  arrested  in  Detroit's 
riot  were  over  25  years  of  age. 

In  Detroit,  as  in  Newark,  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  felony  Indictments  stemmed  from 
stealing  or  receiving  stolen  property. 

But  another  reflection  of  the  severity  of 
the  Detroit  riot  is  that  255  persons  were 
arrested  In  Detroit  on  charges  involving 
weapons  or  explosives,  compared  to  only  91 
in  Newark,  where  27  were  killed,  compared 
to  43  riot  deaths  in  Detroit. 

Although  3,595  of  those  arrested  In  Detroit 
had  previous  criminal  records,  some  of  these 
were  on  offenses  as  minor  as  traffic  law 
violations. 

Of  the  7.207  detained  by  police  during  the 
riot,  3,365  v.ere  charged  with  felonies,  In- 
cluding seven  charges  of  murder,  one  of 
which  has  been  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence. This  charge  vrns  against  Patrolman 
Robert  PalUe  in  the  death  of  a  Negro  youth 
at  a  motel. 

In  95  other  cases,  the  charge  is  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  murder.  26  of  which 
police  list  as  snipers,  five  of  whom  are  women. 


FIFTY   YEARS    OF    AID   FOR   VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  May  1967,  Issue  of  Ameri- 
can Education,  a  publication  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  It  is  entitled  "50  Years  of 
Aid  for  Vocational  Education." 

Since  the  information  contained  in  the 
article,  and  the  tables  which  are  a  part 
of  it,  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
Education  Subcommittee  but  to  each  of 
the  senatorial  offices,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  and  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Fifty  Tears  of  Aid  for  Vocational  Educatioh 

The  year  1967  marks  not  only  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Office  of  Education  but  also  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  first  national  voca- 
.tlonal  education  act.  On  February  23,  1917, 


President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  Into  law 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  act  thus  became 
the  first  to  provide  Federal  funds  for  local 
schools,  and  In  doing  so,  established  a  co- 
operative relationship  between  the  State  and 
the  Office  of  Education  that,  over  the  years, 
has  led  to  harmonious  administration  of  later 
vocational  education  acts. 

Many  States  plan  to  hold  observances  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  several  new  area  voca- 
tional schools,  built  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  will  be  dedicated  this  year  to  stress 
the  significance  of  this  date  in  the  history 
of  American  education. 

During  the  past  50  years  approximately  $1.7 
billion  has  been  made  available  to  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  outlying  areas, 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  other  voca- 
tional education  acts  for  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

Allotments  to  States  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  total  over  $7.1  million  for  edu- 
cation in  agriculture,  trades  and  industry 
and  home  economics,  and  training  of  teach- 
ers in  these  subjects. 

Under  the  George-Barden  and  supple- 
mental acts  more  than  $29.6  million  has  been 
allocated  for  education  in  agriculture,  dis- 
tributive occupations,  home  economics,  trade 
and  industry,  fishery  trades  and  industry 
(title  I),  practical  nurse  training  (title  11* , 
and  technical  education  (title  III). 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  $198.2  million 
has  been  allotted  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  for  general  vocational  ac- 
tivities (section  4)  and  $10  million  for  the 
vocational  work-study  program  (section  13). 
Allotments  range  from  less  than  $1,500  for 
American  Samoa  to  more  than  $14.5  million 
for  CaUforni^.  States  provide  funds  on  a 
matching  ba^s  except  in  the  work-study  pro- 
gram where  the  Federal-State  ratio  is  three 
to  one. 

During  this  fiscal  year  alone,  allocations 
totaling  $265.4  million— $23.5  million  more 
than  last  vear— will  help  6.5  million  students 
obtain  vocational  and  technical  training;  $10 
million  is  being  provided  for  the  work-study 
program  under  the  1963  act.  This  program 
will  finance  part-time  jobs  for  35,000  stu- 
dents who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
continue  vocational  training. 
•  Rising  costs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education,  however,  keep  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  from  continuing  their 
studies.  College-bound  students  receive  finan- 
cial help  from  several  Federal  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Now,  vo- 
cational students  receive  similar  help 
through  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

Under  the  vocational  student  loan  pro- 
gram, students  in  good  standing  in  eligible 
vocational,  business,  trade  or  technical 
schools,  or  students  who  have  been  accepted 
in  such  schools,  may  apply  for  loans  from 
banks,  saving  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  or  other  eligible  lending  institutions 
(usually  a  maximum  of  81,000  a  year) .  There 
is  no  age  limit  nor  Is  a  high  school  diploma 
required.  If  an  application  Is  approved,  and 
if  the  applicant's  adjusted  family  income 
is  less  than  $15,000  a  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  Interest  charges  up  to  6 
percent  on  the  loan  while  the  student  Is  in 
school  and  3  percent  after  he  has  completed 
his  course.  A  student  whose  family  has  on 
adjusted  annual  Income  of  $15,000  or  more 
may  also  receive  a  loan,  but  he  is  not  eligible 
for  Interest  benefits.  Repayment  begins  9  to 
12  months  after  the  student  leaves  school 
and  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of  3  to  6 
years. 

The  1965  act  authorizes  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  advance  "seed  money"  to  create  or 
strengthen  reserve  funds  of  a  State  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  designated  to  guaran- 
tee lenders  against  loss. 


ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACT  OF 
1963,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


State 


S«c  4 
activities 


Sac.  13 
work-study 


Total J198,225,000      JIO.OOO.OOO 

Alabama         4,610,512  200,270 

Alaska 2«.236  14.983 

Arizona 1.80b,218  83,404 

Arkansas... 2,M9,605  108,875 

Calilornia 14,665,140  902.462 

Colorado           1.946,009  100.385 

Connecticut 2,171,198  132.847 

Delaware          390.298  24.472 

Disltict  of  Columbia 546.495  30.%4 

Florida            6.199.468  273.186 

Georgia"                  --  5.81C.089  248,714 

Hawaii   ;...' 797.792  42,4bl 

Idaho                          890,996  39,455 

Illinois    ";:;;:^. 8.215.394  497.428 

Indiana                      4.907.895  246.715 

loAa                                         ..  2.883.076  140.339 

Kansas 2.391.526  113.370 

Kentucky' 4.131.417  178.295 

Louisiana       4,637.243  1%.774 

Maine                          1.189, 5M5  52.440 

Maryland;;;::.".: 3.202.493  181.791 

Mass.ichusetts  -.  4.351.359  253.209 

Michigan 7,856.956  421.515 

Mini.esQla   3.7.'0.844  18n,792 

Mississippi 3.132.779  138.840 

Missoiiii     4. 274, 571  215.252 

Montana 796.156  37.955 

Nebraska 1.508.981  72.916 

Nevaria              337.727  19.977 

Ne/»  Hampshire 722. 3:>9  33.462 

r^e.v  JTSCy                           .   ...  5,340.073  318.634 

NpwMetico --..  1.302.460  58.932 

r:e«  York              13.630.868  827.049 

North  Carolina 6.711.898  287.669 

Noilh  Dakota..^ 794.770  36.458 

Chip                    9.793.732  51Q.413 

Oklahoma":: 3.005.524  127,853 

Oregon 1.965.985  100.884 

PennsylvVnia": 11,185.718  558.857 

Rhodelsland  888.672  43.4',0 

South  Carolina 3,614.447  15H.313 

South  Dakota  833.066  36.957 

Tennessee 4.954,91.1  2ri9.2'-9 

Texas                             12.595. 165  559.357 

Utah 1.200.597  54,937 

Vermont".-.. 482. C51  2C.975 

Virgiria     ..._ 5,5'i7,219  24?,72l 

Washi-igton 2,942.267  159.81.'. 

WestViiginia 2.4u3.411  106.378 

Wisconsin     4.173.147  207.761 

Wyoming.. 340.700  17.979 

Ameiican  Samoa 35.423  1.498 

Guam             - 107.156  4.994 

PuertoRico - 3,539.103  162.813 

Virgin  Islands 56,610  2,497 


AlLOT'.'ENTSUNOfR  GEORGE-BARDEN  ADO  SUPPLEME^TAL 
ACTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 


State 


Title  I 


Title  II 


Title  111 


Total $29,685,823      $5,000,000    $15,000,000 

AUbsma.... 681.872 

Alaika 157,5&J 

Arizona -.  167,549 

Arkansas 476.738 

California 1,518. 6u5 

Colorado 260.066 

Connecticut -.  276.134 

Delaware... 138,470 

District  ot 

Columbia 136.875 

Florida 582.731 

Georgia. 772. E«7 

Hawaii.... 138.137 

Idaho  200.854 

Illinois.. 1.271.961 

Indiana 86U.256 

Iowa   .- 792.837 

Kansas 468.817 

Kentucky.. 791.436 

Louisiana 548.639 

Maine 1S9.729 

Maryland. 401.578 

Massachusetts 499.852 

Michigan... 1.073.878 

Minnesota. 783.718 

Mississippi 69". 603 

Missouri 830.775 

Montana... 179.744 

Nebraska 384.376 

Nevada 136.875 

New  Hampshire...  136.875 

New  Jersey 525.922 

New  Mexico 147,401 

New  York 1.615,680 

North  Carolina 1,212,984 

North  Dakota  259.845 

Ohio       1,315.225 

Oklahoma 439,679 


114,744 

344.233 

25,519 

76.  557 

27,975 

83. 926 

80. 263 

240, 789 

257.6"! 

772.802 

43. 597 

130.792 

46.405 

139.214 

23.540 

70.621 

22. 796 

68. 387 

96. 104 

288.311 

I'9.556 

388. 568 

23.015 

69. 044 

33. 599 

100.79/ 

214.594 

643. 7bl 

144.944 

434.831 

133,760 

401.281 

78.  853 

236.560 

133.323 

399.969 

90.  857 

272.572 

30. 165 

90.494 

66. 309 

198.928 

83.309 

249.928 

181,189 

543.567 

132.129 

396.388 

116.425 

349.277 

139.966 

419.897 

;Q  ri34 

90.  103 

64.588 

193.  764 

22.796 

68.  387 

22.  796 

68.  387 

87.634 

262.  901 

24.573 

73.719 

271,176 

813.  528 

204, 880 

614,641 

43.560 

130.680 

221.586 

664. 757 

73,926 

221,779 
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ALLOTMENTS    UNDER    GEORGEBAROEN    AND     SUPPLE- 
MENTAL ACTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967— Continued 


SbU 


Titlt  I 


TitI*  II 


Titla  III 


Oreion 

Pennjyivania 

Rhodt  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sou tti  Dakota 

TenntssM 

Teus 

UUh 

Vtrmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Guam... 

Puerto  Rico    

Virgin  Islands 


(306.707 

1, 400,  OSS 

138,253 

581.229 

261.271 

852, 004 

1.412.938 

137.350 

136.875 

774,600 

436.578 

361.713 

814.720 

136.875 

1.875 

1.875 

854. 924 

1.875 


{50.560 

J15I.679 

235. 752 

707,256 

23.274 

69.823 

98. 033 

294.100 

43.831 

131.403 

143.643 

430.943 

236. 120 

708. 359 

22. 876 

68. 628 

22.7% 

68.387 

129.923 

389. 769 

71.735 

215.204 

60.761 

18:.  284 

137.449 

412,  348 

22.796 

68. 387 

13,509 

40.526 

142. 127 

426. 381 

6.754 

20.263 

Smith-Hughes  Junds  for  agriculture,  trades 
and  industry,  home  ecoriomics,  teacher 
training 

Allotment 
Total    $7,161,455 


Alabama  

Alaska 

Arizona   

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana  

Maine 

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  --- 

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying   areas 


143.  330 
30,  000 
51.  789 
85.  107 

534.  067 
66.  744 
92.  547 
30.  000 


187.  558 

172.456 

31.661 

39.  430 

360, 319 

193. 488 

122.  556 

91.385 

143. 135 
134»293 

48.  182 

118.672 

179.461 

297.  765 

141.929 

107.  308 

173.  605 

38.  665 

64.  271 

30.  000 

34.  050 

201.903 

43.  107 

575.316 

221.  793 

42.  740 

369. 365 

96.258 

73.613 

437.  176 

37.  901 
114.757 

42. 940 
159.386 
359. 602 

38,  478 
33,318 

173. 136 
113,306 

91,340 

162,  247 

30.000 


National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Program:  advances  for  reserve  funds,  fiscal 
year  1967 — Continued 

Allotment 

$21,099 

10.000 

10.000 

46.750 

43.996 

10,000 

10.000 

92.355 

46.651 

25,899 

21,157 

32,727 

34.263 

10,000 

30,119 

48,155 

72,229 

32,179 

24,  124 

41.211 

10.000 

13.178 

10.000 

10.000 

49,664 

10,681 

145,220 

54,024 

10,000 

91,837 

23.910 

16.034 

100.654 

10.000 

29.498 

10.000 

38.922 

101.424 

10.086 

10.000 

46,307 

27.476 

18.  129 

36.173 

10.000 

69.571 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri    

Montana   

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New    Hampshire 

New  Jerse\ 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North    Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah 

Vermont    

Virginia 

Washington   

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying   areas 


DISCRIMlN-.\TION     PROHIBrTED 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
states:  "No  person  in  the  United  States  shall. 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subject  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance."  Ail 
progranas  cited  in  this  article,  like  every  other 
program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  operate  In  compliance 
with  this  law. 


National  Vocational  Student  Loa 
Program:  advances  for  reserve 
year  1967 

Total 


Alabama   . 

Alaska 

Arizona  

Arkansais  . 
California 
Colorado  . 


n  Insurance 
funds,  fiscal 

Allotment 
.  $1.  875.  000 


34.  558 
10.  000 
13.  759 

17.  607 
155.  099 

18.  275 


GHOST  OF  JEFFERSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  thought-provoking  column 
appeared  in  the  Madison  <W.  Va.i  Coal 
Valley  News  on  August  24. 1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  that 
column,  entitled  "Ghost  of  Jefferson,"  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Ghost  of  Jefferson 

Last  night  I  dreamed  that  several  thou- 
sand chief  officeholders.  Party  faithfuls, 
financial  angels,  and  people  called  "dignitar- 
ies" attended  a  fabulous  fund-raising  dinner 
for  the  Democrat  Party,  honoring  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  is  claimed  as  founder  of  that 
political  organization.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies was  banging  his  gavel  for  quiet  before 
introducing  the  final  speaker  when  strangely 
the  lights  in  the  great  hall  grew  very  dim. 
and  after  a  few  long  and  sobering  seconds 


came  on  bright  again,  revealing  a  dignified 
man  of  commanding  presence,  walking  slowly 
toward  the  speaker's  table. 

The  chairman  and  the  guests  at  the  head 
table  looked  on  in  surprise  as  the  stranger 
proceeded  to  the  microphone.  The  crowd  sat 
hushed,  expectant,  as  the  courtly  white- 
haired  gentleman  began  to  speak: 

"The  first  object  of  my  heart  is  my  own 
country  ...  If  once  (the  people)  become 
inattentive  to  the  public  affairs,  you  and  I. 
and  Congress,  and  assemblies,  judges  and 
governors,  shall  all  become  wolves." 

"Wolves!  He's  talking  about  Republicans!" 
chuckled  an  exuberant  guest  to  his  wife. 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time;  the  hand  of  force  may  de- 
stroy, but  cannot  disjoin  them." 

The  audience  was  silent. 

"The  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
are  legible  to  every  reader  .  .  .  The  whole  art 
of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
honest.  Only  aim  to  do  your  duty,  and  man- 
kind will  give  you  credit  where  you  fail." 

"V/ho  let  that  crackf>ot  in  here?"  muttered 
a  public  servant. 

"Had  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached 
always  as  they  came  from  His  lips,  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  now  have  been  Chris- 
tian." 

"Now  he's  quit  meddlin'  and  started 
preachin'!"  a  wardheeler  cracked. 

"When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  property. 
.  .  .  Indeed.  I  tremble  for  my  country  when 
I  reflect  that  God  is  Just." 

"But  God  is  dead."  shouted  a  nut  on  the 
aisle,  "and  even  if  He's  not.  the  Republican 
Party  is!"  The  audience  laughed  heartily, 
but  tlie  speaker  only  seemed  to  become  more 
serious,  more  stern,  more  intense. 

"What  has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  in  every  government  which  has  ever 
existed  under  the  sun?"  the  old  gentleman 
asked.  And  tlien  he  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion :  "The  generalizing  and  concentrating  of 
all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body." 

"Who  is  this,  somebody  making  the  scene 
for  Governor  Wallace's  husband !"  yelled  an 
inebriate. 

Ignoring  the  laughter  and  the  taunts  the 
speaker  again  continued  with  great  dignity: 
"An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  govern- 
ment we  fought  for.  but  one  which  should 
not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in 
which  the  powers  of  government  sliould  be  so 
divided  and  balanced  among  several  bodies 
of  magistracy  as  that  no  one  could  transcend 
their  legal  limits  without  being  effectually 
checked  and  restrained  by  the  others.  For 
this  reason,  that  convention  which  passed  the 
ordinance  of  government  laid  its  foundation 
on  this  basis:  that  the  Legislative.  Executive, 
and  Judiciary  Departments  should  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should 
exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them 
at  the  same  time  .  .  .  Our  peculiar  security 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  written  constitution. 
Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  construc- 
tion. I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  grant  of  treaty-making 
power  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no 
Constitution." 

"Now  he's  sounding  like  one  of  those  super- 
patriots,"  grumbled  an  internationalist  to  no 
one  in  particular.  "What  would  we  do  with- 
out Executive  Orders  and  our  treaties  which 
build  'bridges  of  friendship'  to  our  Com- 
munist brothers?"  he  shouted. 

Tension  and  indignation  were  now  mount- 
ing as  the  old  man  went  on:  "Our  judges  are 
as  honest  as  other  men  and  not  more  so  .  .  . 
It  is  characteristic  of  a  good  judge  to  expand 
his  jurisdiction — and  their  power  (is)  the 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  in  office  for  life 
and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  func- 
tionaries are.  to  the  elective  control  .  .  .  Do 
not  talk  to  me  about  the  Integrity  of  public 
officials.  I  say  chain  the  politicians  to  the  lim- 
itations of  the  Constitution  Itself  ...  I  am 
for  preserving  to  the  states  the  powers  not 
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yielded  by  them  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  Union  Its  constitutional 
share  In  the  division  of  powers,  and  I  am 
not  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of  the 
states  to  the  general  government  and  all 
those  of  that  government  to  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  am  for  a  government  rigorously 
frugal  and  simple,  applying  all  the  possible 
.■^.n-ings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  national  debt." 

"He's  Ronald  Reagan  In  a  wig!"  a  drunk 
exclaimed.  Everybody  laughed  but  the  old 
gentleman. 

"(I  am)  not  for  a  multiplication  of  offices 
and  salaries  merely  to  make  partisans,  (nor) 
for  increasing  by  every  device,  the  public 
debt  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  public 
blessing." 

"The  old  fool  doesn't  realize  that  debt  has 
no  meaning,"  explained  a  young  Keyneslan 
to  his  fluttering  date.  "We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves! Eventually,  we  can  cancel  all  debt, 
create  a  world  money  system,  and  start  over. 
All  the  same  real  estate  will  remain  intact, 
but  It  will  have  different  owners.  All  the 
people  will  own  it!"  The  girl  giggled  and 
referred  to  the  somber  gentleman  at  the 
microphone  as  "Pops". 

"Our  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its 
affairs  directed  by  a  single  government."  con- 
tinued the  speaker  ...  I  do  verily  believe 
that  if  the  principle  were  to  prevail  of  a  com- 
mon law  being  in  force  in  the  United  States 
(which  principle  possesses  the  general  gov- 
ernment at  once  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state 
government  and  reduces  us  to  a  single  con- 
solidated government)  it  would  become  the 
most  corrupt  government  on  earth  .  .  ." 

The  shock  that  had  gripped  the  room  now 
gave  way  to  pandemonium  as  tiie  audience 
screamed:  "Kook!  Reactionary!  Traitor! 
Bircher!  Throw  him  out!"  Some  even  began 
to  throw  napkins  and  bang  the  table  and 
clank  their  silver  against  their  goblets. 

The  speaker  stopped,  and  for  a  long  mo- 
ment looked  pityingly  at  the  stunned  and 
angry  faces.  Those  close  by  heard  him  mur- 
mur, "Oh,  God,  forgive  them,"  as  two  police- 
men rushed  to  the  stage  and  took  the  old 
man  gingerly  by  the  arms.  And  to  the  tune 
of  boos,  catcalls,  and  whistles,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, lawyer,  architect,  writer,  true  liberal, 
gentleman,  educator,  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  chief  architect  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  escorted  to  the  nearest  exit. 

Tom  Anderson. 


FEDERAL  MEDIATORS  PERFORM 
EXCELLENT  SERVICES  TO  PUB- 
LIC 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  and  finance  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  Sunday,  August  27,  car- 
ried a  thoughtful  and  accurate  story 
about  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  entitled  "Independent 
Mediator  Service  Earns  Applause." 

The  story  discussed  the  high  esteem  in 
which  FMCS  is  held  by  both  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  mentioned  a  few 
examples  of  how  the  Service  earned  Its 
repute. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  applause  for 
the  Service  and  its  Director,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam E.  Simkin.  Recently,  my  home  city 
of  Laconia,  N.H.,  faced  a  crisis  as  a  result 
of  a  labor-management  dispute  which 
threatened  to  permanently  close  Laco- 
nia's  largest  employer.  I  had  occasion  to 
contact  the  principals  involved  and  was 
pleased  to  find  the  high  respect  they  held 
for  Mr.  Simkin  and  his  organization. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  Federal  agency  to 
so  consistently  receive  tributes  from  both 
labor  and  management.  So  that  my  col- 


leagues may  better  understand  this  sit- 
uation I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independent  Mediator  Service  Earns 

Applause 

( By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

Company  and  union  negotiators  had  been 
bargaining  all  day  and  tempers  were  frayed. 

One  man  got  to  his  feet  and  announced  he 
had  a  gun.  Federal  mediator  Nathan  S.  Kazin 
reported  later  he  could  see  it  under  the  man's 
coat. 

The  negotiators'  adversary  told  him  where 
he  could  go,  in  violent  language. 

"I  heard  chairs  scrape  as  everybody  braced 
for  an  old  Wild  West  shootout,"  Kazin  re- 
called later  to  the  Florida  Times-Union  of 
Jacksonville. 

"I  Jumped  up  and  shouted,  'I'm  a  coward: 
I'm  leaving  your  company,  gentlemen,"  and 
started  for  the  door.  This  bit  of  comedy 
broke  the  tension.  They  guffawed,  sat  back 
down  and  worked  toward  agreement." 

"THE    SILENT    SERVICE" 

Life  in  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  rarely  reaches  this  melodramatic 
pitch.  In  fact,  this  unprepossessing  little 
agency  with  barely  400  employees  and  a  mod- 
est $6  million  budget,  practically  unknown  to 
the  public,  is  regarded  as  "the  silent  service." 

Kazin 's  experience,  although  unusual,  sug- 
gests the  scope  of  its  mission  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  FMCS's  260-Odd  mediators 
must  call  upon  in  the  more  than  7000  labor- 
management  disputes  they  directly  settle  in 
a  year. 

William  E.  Simkin,  a  gentle,  rumpled  big 
bear  of  a  man  who  has  headed  the  independ- 
ent FMCS  since  1961,  once  suggested  these 
attributes  for  the  ideal  mediator: 

"The  patience  of  Job,  the  sincerity  and 
bulldog  characteristics  of  tlie  English,  the 
wit  of  the  Irish,  the  physical  endurance  of 
a  marathon  runner,  the  brokenfield  dodging 
abilities  of  a  halfback,  the  guile  of  a  Ma- 
chiavelli,  the  confidence-retaining  character- 
istics of  a  mute,  tlie  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  and 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon." 

ROUGH   BARGAINING   YEAR 

Never  have  Simkin  and  his  fellow  medi- 
ators needed  these  qualities  more  than  In 
1967.  It  has  been  a  rough  year  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  There  have  been  strikes  or  lockouts 
in  railroads,  trucking,  rubber,  copper  and  a 
number  of  smaller  Industries.  Trouble  looms 
in  autos,  where  the  present  United  Auto 
Workers  contract  expires  Sept.  6. 

With  corporate  profits  only  slightly  below 
their  all-time  peak,  with  the  accelerated  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  cutting  badly  into  the 
purchasing  power  of  paychecks,  and  with 
rank-and-file  unions  showing  an  increasing 
disposition  to  vote  down  settlements  recom- 
mended by  their  leaders,  labor  has  been 
steadily  escalating  its  demands  on  manage- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  management  re- 
sistance to  these  demands   is  stiffening. 

How  much  wilder  and  wooller  the  bar- 
gaining picture  would  have  been  without  the 
FMCS  Is  anyone's  guess.  There  is  no  way  of 
totting  up  the  savings  In  wages,  profits  and 
convenience  to  the  public  as  the  result  of 
the  strikes  or  lockouts  that  were  averted  or 
cut  short  by  the  expertise  and  persuasiveness 
of  Federal  mediators. 

KEYSTONE   OF  FREEDOM 

To  Simkin,  the  considerable  economic 
losses  that  the  Service  has  helped  to  avoid  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  An  earnest  Quaker  who 
feels  that  relations  between  labor  and  man- 
agement need  not  necessarily  be  adversary, 
Simkin  regards  unfettered  collective  bargain- 
ing as  the  keystone  of  economic  freedom. 


He  regards  It  the  primary  task  of  his 
agency  to  help  make  collective  bargaining 
work.  If  it  doesn't  work  he  reasons,  an  angry 
public  beset  by  crippling  strikes,  will  de- 
mand governmental  Intervention  to  force 
settlements  on  management  and  labor  alike. 

The  United  States  had  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience with  this  alternative  last  month 
when,  for  the  only  second  time  in  history, 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  a 
compulsory  labor  settlement  In  peacetime. 
This   was  "the   railroad   shopcraft   dispute. 

CONTRAST    TO    RAIL    DISPUTE 

This  dispute  was  covered  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  didn't  come  under  FMCS  Ju- 
risdiction. But  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  that  it  might  have  had  an  en- 
tirely different  outcome  if  It  had. 

A  vivid  contrast  to  the  railroad  imbroglio 
was  FCMS's  adept  mediation  of  the  dispute 
between  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  leading 
trucking  firms  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  earlier  this  year.  This  was 
a  touch-and-go  situation  that  could  have 
had  nearly  as  nasty  repercussions  as  the 
two-day  railroad  strike. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  acting  president 
of  the  Teamsters.  Prank  E.  Fitzslmmons. 
threw  Simkin  and  the  FMCS  an  unexpected 
bouquet.  Tlie  Teamsters  are  notoriously 
stingy  in  their  praise  of  any  Federal  agency, 
but  Fitzslmmons  gave  the  Service  full  credit 
lor  settling  the  dispute. 

"It  was  through  the  efforts  of  this  agen- 
cy's director,  William  E.  Simkin.  and  the 
agency's  disputes  director.  Walter  A.  Mag- 
giolo.  that  reluctant  employers  were  brought 
to  the  bargaining  table,  and  kept  there  until 
our  contract  in  freight  was  successfully 
worked  out,"  Fitzslmmons  wrote  In  the 
monthly  Teamster. 

"I  am  not  ro  sure  that  the  politicians  .arc 
sincerely  Interested  In  preserving  free  col- 
lective bargaining."  he  continued.  "But  If 
they  are.  they  would  do  well  to  encourage  the 
kind  of  government  assistance  In  collective 
bargaining  as  represented  by  the  efforts  oi 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

"Because  this  Is  one  agency  which  dispels 
the  need  for  anti-strike  legislation,  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  is  the  one  agency  of 
government  which  encourages  free  collective 
bargaining  because  It  acts  as  the  proper 
catalyst  to  properly  mix  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  good  faith  bargaining." 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, page  A7  of  the  August  28,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  a  statement  by  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  that 
statement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The    National   Guard   and   the    Nation 

(NOTE. — Lately  you  have  been  reading 
much  about  the  National  Guard.  But  ask 
yourself,  how  much  do  you  know  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard?  Who  belongs?  What  does  it 
do?  How  does  it  function?  Here  are  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  Guard  and  how  It 
responds  In  troubled  times  to  restore  order 
and  maintain  our  safety.) 

The  men  of  the  National  Guard  are  cit- 
izens first,  soldiers  second.  They  are  farmers. 
clerks,  executives,  teachers,  professional  men 
and  businessmen  who  share  a  common  re- 
sponsibility: to  respond  when  they  arc 
needed.  The  need  may  be  flood,  fire.  war.  riot. 
Insurrection — any  natural  or  man-made  dis- 
aster which  threatens  the  lives  or  well-being 
of  their  countrymen. 
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The  National  Guard  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
nation's  military  forces. 

Are  fightln?  men  needed  In  some  remote 
corner  of  the  world?  The  Guard  can  be 
called.  And  It  responds. 

The  MlBEisslptyl  River  roars  over  Ita  banka. 
The  Oaard  is  called   And  It  reeponds. 

There  are  rtots  In  the  streets  of  our  cltlea. 
The  Guard  Is  called   And  It  responds. 

Wherever   and   whenever,    the    Guard   re- 
epondfl. 
Quickly. 
E.Ticlently. 
UnquesUoningly. 

No  one  can  measure  the  sufTerlng  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  relieved. 

No  on«  can  assess  the  tragedy  the  National 
Guard  has  averted. 

No  one  can  count  the  number  of  lives  the 
National  Guard  has  saved. 

BecenUy.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  Presi- 
dent oX  the  United  Sales,  •.'.Tole  of  tlie  Air 
NatlonAi  Guard's  cantributicin  to  the  success 
Oi   mUitary  objectives  In  Viet  Nam: 

".  .  .  /  icaat  to  express  my  pergonal  appre- 
ciation for  their  Apl^ndid  pcrfurrnancc.  They 
have  demoTUitra'.cd  once  again,  that  our  na- 
tion caji  aluays  court  oi  the  National 
Guard." 

We  live  I:i  a  changing  world.  Each  dny 
brings  new  adviinrea  in  teclir.o!' gy.  Ne-.v 
countries  emerge  a:.d  dc.!arc  Indcpe-idenc;. 
New  voices  are  he;ird  in  social  protest.  New 
challenges  to  the  nii'Jon  arise  in  scmctimes 
unprecedented  and  unpredictable  ways. 

The  Ndtioual  Guuru  keeps  pace  witli  the 
changing  Umes.  Trtiiiiin?  is  modern  and  total. 
Leadership  qualities  are  sought  out  and  de- 
veloped. In  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  provides  for  a 
citizen's  militia  (the  N.itional  Guard)  "to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  nation,  suppress  In- 
surrections and  repel  invasion,"  the  National 
Guard  Is  maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level  of  efficiency. 

Today,  tomorrow,  tw?nty  years  from  now, 
there  is  comfort  in  the  knowled'^e  that,  when 
the  need  arises,  the  National  Guard  will  re- 
spond. 

As  it  always  has. 

The  Nation.1L  Gc.ird  Association 

OF  THE  United  St.vtes. 
Washington,  D.C. 


I  THI  SPEAKHt'S  ROOMS, 

August  31.  1967. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
ALJEui.-  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  McCorm.ack, 
Sp<'3A.fr  0/  the  Houit 
I  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT   as.vimed   the  chair  as 
Spiaker  pro  tin^pore. 


Sonn 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Hinson,  First 
Baptist  Church,  West  Memphis,  Ark., 
offered  tlie  follo\ving  prayer: 

Our  Heaveiily  Father,  make  America 
worthy  to  be  loved  by  a  God  like  Thee. 
Show  us,  this  day,  the  right  way;  make 
us  •j'.illing  followers  of  Tiiee.  realizing 
that  even  the  rooli.shncss  of  God  is  wiser 
tr.an  the  wisdom  of  men.  In  this  des- 
perate hour  remind  America  that  Tlie 
nicked  shcUl  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all 
lections  that  forget  Cod. — Psalm  9:   17. 

Grant  our  President,  his  Cabinet,  and 
Congress  wisdom  and  courpc^e  to  do 
ricrhr,  and  abiding  dedication  to  put 
scr.  ice  above  self. 

Bicss  our  servicemen  with  salvation  of 
body  and  .>oul,  and  bring  home  safely  as 
many  as  ixissible.  O  Thou  Prince  of 
Peace,  intrnene  in  world  affairs,  and 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

In  Jesus'  name,  who  promised  loving 
consideration  for  all  our  prayers.  Amen. 


H.R.  7516.  An  act  for  the  re'.ief  of 
Sin  Talk  and  Song  Kyur^  Ho. 
On  Augrust  28.  1967: 
H.R.  »470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  freo 
entr>'  of  certain  scientific  inscruraenis  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  Tufts  University. 
Mount  Holyoke  CXfllegc,  and  the  M.tssachu- 
setts  division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
cietv. 

On  August  29.  1967: 
H.R.  lL'82.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  with- 
drawal of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax  when  rendered  un- 
fit for  beverage  use.  and  for  other  purposes: 
H.R.  2531.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disp  - 
sitiou  of  the  uucl:umed  and  unpaid  share 
of  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  fund,  and  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  estates  of  inier- 
state  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa or  estates  of  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  dying  without  heirs: 

H.R.  4809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
WilUfred  S.  Shirley; 

H.R.  5967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
P.  Morell: 

H.R.  6432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
E.  Copliii; 

H.R.  ~3C.2.  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  liie  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erties within  the  Coloni.'.l  N.-itional  Hi':toric.;l 
Park,  in  Yorl:to\vn,  Va.,  and  for  other  pur- 
prjsps;  and 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
laCiS.  f.nri  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  SF-PTEMBER  11, 
19G7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  is  no  further  business,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  497,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  Monday.  September  11. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  au- 
thority of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
497,  agreed  to  on  August  29,  the  Senate 
will  stand  adjourned  until  noon.  Monday, 
September  11, 1967. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.  t  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  September  11, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THinsn.w,  Arr.rsx  31.  1907 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION     OF     SPEAKER     PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 


ME3SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  v.riting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated tj  the  Hoiue  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dr.tes  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  August  19.  1957: 
H.R.  743.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1950.  authorizing  the  r>acramento 
■Valley  irrigation  canals.  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, California.  In  order  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity  of    certain   project   features   for   future 
irrigation  of  additional  lands. 
On  AugTist  21,  1967: 
H  R.  4496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Brooklyn  Center.  Minn  : 

H.R.  4833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

H.R.  70*3.  .^.n  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
t!ie  vessel  Northti-ind,  owned  by  Wallace  P. 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  Centreville.  Md.,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
constwise  privileges. 

On  August  25,  1967: 
H.R.  1619.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  Rene 
Hugo  Heimann: 

H.R.  203G.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Rogelio  Flores-Vasquez; 

H.R.  2668.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sevastl 
Dlakldes; 

H.R.  3195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bll  El«- 
onora  Blanchi: 

H.R.  3881.  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  Ctirlrtlna 
Halzisawas:  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  510.  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
and 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Tapia 
Davila;  and 

S.  1448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Parker. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-70,  appointed  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration 
Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
80-816,  appointed  Mr.  Fannin  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Morton, 
resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  request  the". 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to  the! 
Senate  the  bill  (S.  974)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  to  tt)e  city  of 
Glendale,  Ariz." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monsoney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  numbers  of  the  Joint  Select 
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Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  numbered  68.3. 


of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objecMoM. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  11,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  beginning  subsequent 
to  the  Labor  Day  recess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  program  for  the  week 
of  September  11,  1967,  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  Consent  Calendar  and 
Private  Calendar;  District  day,  but  there 
are  no  District  bills;  and  there  are  five 
suspensions : 

H.R.  206,  authorizing  the  settlement  of 
claims  of  the  Coast  Guard  while  operat- 
ing as  a  service  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation ; 

H.R.  11816,  providing  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  or  injured 
while  apprehending  violators  of  Federal 
law; 

H.R.  8654,  providing  for  an  appeal  by 
the  United  States  from  decisions  sustain- 
ing motions  to  suppress  evidence ; 

H.R.  3810,  providing  training  opportu- 
nities for  Federal  legislative  employees; 
and 

H.R.  8775,  increasing  the  authorization 
for  continuing  work  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  Tuesday,  H.R.  10738,  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1968,  conference  report;  and 

H.R.  10409,  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967 — open  rule,  2  hours  of 
debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  balance  of  week, 
S.  602,  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967 — open 
rule,  3  hours  of  debate,  waiving  points  of 
order  and  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  purpose  of  amendment;  and 

House  Resolution  838,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
certain  studies  and  investigations. 

This  announcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  SEP- 
TEMBER 13,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1967, 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 


EXTEND  THE  MIGRANT  FARM- 
WORKER'S HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  programs  have  achieved  the  success 
of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  in  such  a 
short  time.  Few  programs  have  been  un- 
dertaken with  as  little  criticism,  or  as 
few  administrative  difficulties.  This  pro- 
gram will  soon  be  up  for  renewal,  and  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  t  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  another  3 
years. 

Having  worked  closely  with  all  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  in  seeking 
the  initial  authorization  in  1962,  and 
having  followed  its  progress  during  these 
intervening  years,  I  know  it  to  be  one  of 
exceptional  merit.  The  need  is  so  obvi- 
ous it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  rein- 
state it,  but  in  these  days  of  tight  money 
and  priorities,  it  would  be  well  to  review 
the  program.  Before  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture nationwide,  however,  I  would  hke  to 
relate  to  you  how  the  program  operates 
in  just  one  county  in  Florida. 

The  migrant  health  project  provides 
health  services  to  the  20,000  migrant 
agricultural  workers  who  work  on  the 
Palm  Beach  County  farms  annually. 
This  is  a  group  which  consists  of  south- 
em  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  Texas  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Cuban  refugees,  and  Eastern  sea- 
board Caucasians.  The  project  gives  these 
people  family  health  service  clinics,  nurs- 
ing and  sanitation  services  in  the  camps 
and  other  areas  where  they  live  and 
work. 

Migrant  workers  reside  in  some  136 
camps  in  the  county.  A  group  of  nine 
full-time  and  16  part-time  employees 
work  in  the  migrant  camp  areas  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions.  Over  1,958 
health  problems  were  corrected,  often 
with  the  help  of  the  migrant  workers 
themselves.  Several  camps  were  closed, 
and  many  more  were  improved. 

Nationwide,  accomplishments  under 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  have  been  note- 
worthy. Projections  for  the  future  re- 
quire additional  effort. 

In  September  1962,  the  Congress  first 
authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  grants  to  help  commimities  extend 
health  services  to  the  migrants  who  help 
them  produce  and  harvest  their  crops 
each  year.  Fifty-eight  applications  had 
been  received  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice from  community  sponsors  before  the 
first  funds  were  appropriated  to  cany  out 
the  act  in  May  1963.  In  that  first  year, 
and  in  each  year  since  that  time,  requests 
for  funds  have  exceeded  the  funds  avail- 
able. 

As  of  June  1967,  106  migrant  health 
projects — each  serving  one  or  more  coun- 


ties— were  receiving  grant  assistance. 
During  the  year,  migrant  workers  and 
family  dependents  made  215.000  visits 
to  physicians  and  24,000  visits  to  dentists 
under  project  auspices.  By  late  June,  55 
projects  in  25  States  had  added  hospital 
care  to  their  services.  The  projects  had 
signed  agreements  with  162  short-term 
general  hospitals  to  provide  care  for  mi- 
grant patients,  and  an  Intensified  pro- 
gram of  early  caseflnding,  medical  care 
outside  the  hospital,  and  predischarge 
planning  had  developed  in  each  of  the  55 
project  areas. 

Migrant  health  projects  provide  not 
only  greatly  needed  remedial  care  for 
workers  and  dependents,  but  also  im- 
munizations, family  planning  services, 
nutrition  counseling,  and  referral  of  pa- 
tients for  followup  services  after  they 
return  to  their  home  base,  or  go  to  otlier 
work  areas.  In  addition,  the  projects 
work  with  growers  and  other  community 
groups  to  improve  housing  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  and  to  develop  better 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  mi- 
grants. Finally  they  work  with  migrants, 
themselves,  to  develop  understanding 
and  application  of  good  homemaking  and 
safety  practices  to  prevent  as  much  ill- 
ness and  disability  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  made,  project 
services  fall  far  short  of  making  access- 
ible to  migrants  the  same  services  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  enjoys.  As  an  example, 
if  the  300,000  migrants  estimated  to  be  in 
one  or  more  project  areas  for  part  of  last 
year  had  used  health  resources  at  the 
average  per  capita  rate  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole — 4,5  medical  and  1.6  dental 
visits  per  person  per  year — they  would 
have  made  more  than  1  million  visits  to 
physicians  and  nearly  one-half  million 
visits  to  dentists  last  year.  This  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  215,000  medical  and  24,000 
dental  visits  reported  by  the  projects. 

The  services  of  existing  projects  are 
heavily  utilized.  However,  the  level  of 
service  in  these  existing  projects  is  de- 
ficient in  relation  to  the  need.  Moreover, 
more  than  400 — 55  percent — of  the  Na- 
tion's counties  where  migrants  live  and 
work  in  counties  still  have  no  project 
services. 

A  further  handicap  to  the  migrant 
health  program  as  it  now  operates  is  the 
continuing  hardship  to  local  partici- 
pating hospitals  resulting  from  the  pay- 
ment, on  the  average,  of  only  60  percent 
of  total  hospital  costs.  Making  up  the 
deficiency  is  extremely  difficult  for  some 
communities  in  view  of  the  high  costs  of 
hospital  care. 

PROJECTION 

To  meet  the  continuing  needs  of  the 
Nation's  migrants  at  a  level  more  com- 
mensurate with  their  health  problems 
requires  continuation  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  for  another  3-year  period. 
The  number  of  counties  in  which  mi- 
grants have  access  to  project  services 
should  be  increased  with  the  expansion 
of  geographic  coverage  concentrated  on 
home-base  and  important  'upstream" 
areas. 

More  physicians  and  dentists  should 
be  employed  for  longer  periods,  to  reduce 
the  gap  between  the  medical  and  dental 
services  received  by  migrants  and  those 
received  by  others  in  our  Nation.  Case- 
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finding  and  followup  care  as  migrants 
move  from  one  county  to  another  should 
be  strengthened.  The  employment  and 
training  of  aides  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  migrant  and  the  professional 
health  worker  should  be  expanded,  in 
order  that  the  migrant  will  learn  to  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  appropriate 
health  action  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  investment  in  the  health  of  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families  will 
benefit  migrants  by  improvir.g  their 
health  and  their  earning  power.  It  will 
benefit  their  employers,  their  temporary 
communities,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
by  assuring  a  healthy,  productive  farm 
labor  force,  alleviating  costly  health 
emergencies,  and  reducing  the  present 
economic  drain  created  by  unnecessary 
illness  and  disability. 

Approved  projects  around  the  country 
include : 

Arizona:  Arizona  State  Department  of 
Health.  Maricopa  County  Health  De- 
partment, Pima  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, Pinal  County  Health  Department, 
Yuma  County  Health  Department. 

Arkansas:  Northwest  Arkansas  Mi- 
grant Committee,  Fayetteville  Calif., 
State  department  of  public  health,  San 
Joaquin  County  Medical  Society,  Kern 
County  Medical  Society,  Santa  Clara 
County  Medical  Society. 

Colorado:  Colorado  Department  of 
PubUc  Health. 

Connecticut:  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Delaware:  Delaware  State  Coimcil  of 
Churches. 

Florida:  Florida  State  Board  of  Health, 
Dade  County  Health  Department,  Palm 
Beach  County  Health  Department. 

Idaho:  Idaho  Department  of  Health. 

Illinois:  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Northwest  Church  Council  for 
Migrant  Aid,  Inc..  Migrant  Ministry 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Scott  and  Rock  Island  Counties. 

Indiana:  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Iowa:  Migrant  Action  Program.  Inc., 
Muscatine  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
for  Migrants. 

Kansas:  Kansas  City- Wyandotte 
County  Health  Department.  Migrant 
Health  Project  Office. 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Louisiana:  Tangipahoa  Migrant  Com- 
mittee. 

Maryland:  Worcester  County  Com- 
munity Action  Committee.  Inc. 

Massachusetts:  Massachusetts  Health 
Research  Institute,  Inc. 

Michigan:  Michigan  Department  of 
Health.  Ottowa  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. Manistee- Mason  District  Health 
Department,  Monroe  County  Health  De- 
partment, Tri-County  Associated  Health 
Departments,  Grand  Traverse-Leelanau- 
Benzie  County  Health  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Grand  Traverse 
Migrant  Labor  Council,  District  Health 
Department  No.  4,  Benzie  Migrant  Minis- 
try Committee. 

Minnesota:  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health. 

Missouri:  Family  health  education 
services  for  home  baaed  migrants. 

Nebraska:  Migrant  Health  Project 
Office. 


Nevada :  Clark  County  District  Health 
Department. 

New  Jer.sey :  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders of  Cumberland  County. 

New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Public  Health,  Las  Cruces  Committee 
on  Migrant  Ministry. 

New  York:  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  New  York  State  Health 
Department,  Cayuga  County  Health  De- 
partment. Migrant  Committee  of  the 
V/arwick  Valley  Council  of  Churches, 
Ulster  County  Department  of  Health, 
Suffolk  County  Department  of  Health. 
Monroe  County  Migrant  Project,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Health,  Sampson  County 
Health  Department,  District  Health  De- 
partment, Henderson  County  Migrant 
Council.  Inc.,  Carteret  County  Migrant 
Committee. 

Ohio:  Ohio  Department  of  Health, 
Hartville  Migrant  Council,  Inc.,  San- 
dusky County-Fremont  City  General 
Health  District,  Darke  County  General 
Health  District,  Ottawa  County  Minis- 
try to  MiEirants,  Putnam  County  General 
Health  District,  Lucas  County  Health 
Department. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Oregon:  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Health,  Yamlnll  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania :  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

Puerto  Rico:  Health  needs  of  migrant 
Workers  Project,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

South  Carolina:  Comprehensive 
health  program  for  agricultural  mi- 
grants. Beaufort  County,  health  services 
for  migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
their  families,  Charleston  County. 

Texas:  Texas  State  Department  of 
Health,  Jim  Wells  County  migrant 
health  project,  Greenbelt  Medical  Soci- 
ety migrant  health  project.  Childress, 
and  Hall  Counties,  Crosby  County  mi- 
grant health  service  project,  Del  Rio-Val 
Verde  County  Health  Department,  Cas- 
tro County  migratory  health  project, 
Leon  Valley  migrant  health  project, 
Hidalgo  County  migrant  health  project, 
Goliad  County  migrant  health  project, 
Gonzales  County  migrant  health  proj- 
ect, Laredo-Webb  County  Health  De- 
partment, Lubbock  City-County  Health 
Department.  Plainview-Hale  County- 
Health  Department,  La  Salle  County 
migrant  health  project,  Yoakum  County 
migrant  health  service  project.  Port 
Lavaca-Calhoun  County  Health  Unit, 
Cameron  County  Health  Department, 
Hudspeth  County-Dell  City  migrant 
health  project,  Spur-Dickens  County 
health  service  project,  Zapata  County 
migrant  health  project,  Floyd  County 
migrant  health  service  project,  Jim 
Hogg  County  migrant  health  project. 
Southwestern  Texas  Health  Depart- 
ment, Eagle  Pass.  Live  Oak  County 
Health  Department.  San  Marcos-Hays 
County  Health  Department,  Hidalgo 
County  Health  Department 

Utah:  Utah  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Virginia:  Divi&lon  of  local  health 
services. 


Washington:  Washington  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Whatcom  County 
migrant  health  program,  Tacoma- 
Pierce  County  Health  Department, 
Skagit  County  Health  Department. 

West  Virginia:  District  No.  5  Health 
Department. 

Wisconsin:  Catholic  Diocese  of  Madi- 
son, migrant  medical  aid  program,  St. 
Joseph  Migrant  Family  Health  Clinic, 
the  Industrial  Labor  and  Himian  Rela- 
tions Commission  of  Wisconsin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  159 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  159,  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  create 
an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME  AND  THE  JUDICIARY: 
PART  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  actions  of  the 
judiciary.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and 
the  responsibility  they  must  share  for 
the  rising  crime  rate  and  civil  disorders. 
I  will  comment  on  these  matters  from 
time  to  time  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  strangest  happenings  in 
American  judicial  history  occurred  in 
the  Federal  court  in  New  York,  where 
bond  for  H.  Rap  Brown  was  reduced  so 
he  could  be  set  free.  The  spectacle  of  a 
Federal  judge  fleeing  his  own  courtroom 
two  times  because  of  a  mob,  and  then 
reducing  the  bond  and  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  surrendering  Brown  to  the 
cheering  crowd,  hardly  reflects  credit  on 
the  Federal  judiciary.  Apparently,  not 
one  arrest  was  made  for  contempt  or  dis- 
orderly conduct.  The  mob  had  its  way — 
the  judge  retreated  from  his  courtroom. 

It  was  not  too  surprising  that  the 
same  judge,  later,  gave  Brown  permis- 
sion to  travel  outside  the  couit's  juris- 
diction at  will. 

Brown's  travels  took  him  to  Camden, 
N.J.,  last  night.  This  morning  we  were 
greeted  with  the  news  that: 

A  fiery  black  power  speech  by  .  .  .  Rap 
Brown,  who  extorted  his  hearers  to  get  guns, 
touched  off  a  flurry  of  bottle- throwing  here 
last  night.  At  least  one  store  was  looted. 

Brown  has  been  charged  with  two 
crimes,  and  been  subject  to  court  pro- 
ceedings in  four  localities — yet  he  re- 
mains free  to  teach  hate  and  rebellion. 
A  State  court  in  Virginia  has  delayed  his 
hearing    on    extradition    to    Maryland, 
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where  he  is  wanted  for  inciting  to  arson. 
The  Virginia  court  set  a  nominal  bail. 
Brown  was  free  to  travel.  His  travels  took 
him  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  boarded 
a  plane  with  a  gun.  The  New  York  Fed- 
eral court  again  set  him  free.  Apparent- 
ly, he  is  still  traveling  the  country. 
Maybe  even  with  a  gun. 

Brown  was  arrested  for  violating  ex- 
isting Federal  gun  laws — carrying  a 
weapon  across  State  lines  while  under 
indictment.  Yet  he  is  free  today.  The 
judiciary  let  him  free. 

Tills  is  a  classic  case.  The  police  did 
their  work.  The  FBI  did  its  work.  The 
Treasury  agents  did  their  work.  A  State 
grand  jury  in  Maryland,  and  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Louisiana,  and  their  prose- 
cuting attorneys  did  their  work.  What 
did  the  courts  do?  The  courts  two  times 
set  the  ball  low  and  the  accused  free. 
Intimidating  mobs  had  gathered  on  both 
occasions.  Both  times  Brown  was  re- 
leased to  his  supporters.  And  in  the  Fed- 
eral courthouse  in  New  York,  a  Federal 
judge  twice  had  to  leave  the  courtroom 
to  the  mob. 

The  judiciary  too  has  a  responsibility 
in  the  war  against  crime.  The  American 
people  demand  that  this  responsibility 
be  recognized  by  the  courts.  Federal, 
State,  and  local. 


COLORFUL  CAREER   OF 
ANNE  MICHAELS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  about  a  truly  great 
woman — the  dynamic  Anne  Michaels, 
who  is  as  well  and  sympathetically  in- 
formed on  Africa  as  anyone  I  know,  and 
who  as  a  volunteer  has  been  most  helpful 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  African  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  30,  1967,  follows: 

Silly  Title  Has  Sebious  Holder 

"Director  of  Media  Services-Audio  Visual? 
I  don't  know  what  It  means,"  says  Anne 
Michaels,  holder  of  that  title  at  OEO. 

"It's  a  silly  title  ...  so  I  sign  it  dlflferently 
depending  on  the  letter  I'm  writing." 

Anne  is  flip  about  her  title,  but  there  Is 
no  nonsense  about  the  way  she  handles  her 
job.  She  directs  all  the  TV  action  for  OEO 
and  Is  respKjnsible  for  all  of  their  films. 

"A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow" — a  film  about 
Head  Start — won  an  Oscar.  And  two  other 
OEO  films  are  up  for  awards  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival. 

"I  think  what  I  am  proudest  of  Is  that  we 
have  never  made  a  public  Information  film. 
We  come  up  with  concepts,"  she  said. 

Anne  came  to  OEO  after  working  as  a 
"Citizen  for  Johnson"  during  the  1964  cam- 
paign and  working  for  a  public  relations  firm 
that  dealt  with  many  foreign  clients. 

"It  (the  OEO)  had  a  quality  that  I  Uke.  It 
was  new  and  different,  and  yet  In  many  ways 
it  was  similar  to  what  I  had  been  doing  In 
foreign  affairs.  Only  this  was  about  under- 
developed America  instead  of  under-devel- 
oped Africa." 


Anne  heads  a  six-man  office  and  says  that 
as  far  as  she  knows  she  is  the  only  woman 
in  government  heading  up  such  an  operation. 

Anne,  who  is  petite,  has  twinkling  blue  eyes 
(covered  with  contact  lenses),  and  blonde 
hair  usually  hidden  by  one  of  three  falls.  She 
Is  a  New  Yorker  born  In  Detroit — "mother,  a 
designer  of  children's  clothes,  went  there  to 
be  with  her  mother  when  I  was  born." 

She  was  taken  to  New  York  when  only  10 
days  old  and  led  an  uneventful  life  until  she 
was  three  and  became  a  child  actress — "on 
Broadway  and  In  radio."  She  graduated  from 
high  school  when  she  was  15  and  went  to 
London  to  study  on  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

"I  was  married  and  unmarried,  was  In  the 
American  Club  Theater  in  London,  did  some 
writing — a  column  for  Billboard  and  some 
writing  on  the  side  for  the  Times. 

"Then  I  went  to  Paris  where  I  did  a  lot  of 
things  simultaneously.  I  was  Tarzan's  repre- 
sentative there,  edited  and  wrote  for  a  mag- 
azine like  our  'Cue,'  made  a  couple  of  films 
for  USIS  and  got  Into  Intercontinental  TV. 

"When  I  came  back  to  the  United  States 
I  was  only  22. .  . 

"1  came  to  Washington  to  help  a  friend  re- 
write a  book  on  the  War  of  1812,  and  later 
started  working  for  a  public  relations  firm. 
All  of  their  clients  were  foreign — a  lot  of 
new  African  countries.  And  I  did  a  fun  thing 
at  the  World's  Fair  for  Italian  fashions  and 
the  Italian  wine  Industry. 

"About  then  I  decided  I  had  been  working 
with  other  governments  for  so  long  I  wanted 
to  find  out  a  little  about  my  own.  So,  I 
worked  during  the  campaign  for  Johnson  and 
Humphrey." 

Prom  there,  to  OEO. 

Six  months  ago  she  moved  into  a  town 
house  in  Foggy  Bottom.  "I  keep  Insisting  it  Is 
going  to  be  finished  and  every  week  It  isn't." 

All  of  her  furniture  came  from  the  Thieves' 
Market,  and  she  has  achieved  the  dream  of 
all  antique  buffs — she  paid  $65  for  a  chair 
and  has  been  offered  $2500  for  It. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  A  VERY  GOOD 
AND  A  VERY  GREAT  MAN,  SAYS 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MALAWI 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  report 
the  expression  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States  in  the  resolution  of  the  Parliament 
of  Malawi  and  in  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
M.  Kamuzu  Banda,  the  beloved  and  uni- 
versally admired  and  respected  President 
of  Malawi,  on  his  return  home  from  a 
visit  in  Washington  June  2  to  12. 1  might 
add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr.  Banda  has 
a  host  of  friends  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent, friends  in  the  faculty  and  in  the 
community  and  among  his  schoolmates 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  United  States  has  no 
better  friend  in  all  the  world  than  Presi- 
dent Banda. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Malawi  and  the  subsequent  speech  by 
President  Banda  on  June  27,  1967,  as 
taken  verbatim  from  the  official  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  as 
follows : 
Orders  of  the  Dat — Motions,  Junk  27,  1967 

The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Kumtumanji) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to  move 


that  this  House  do  welcome  and  approve  the 
strengthemng  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  Republic  of  Malawi  and  her 
friends  overseas,  In  particular  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  recent  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  United  States  and  Britain  and 
that  the  House  do  congratulate  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  on  the  success  of  that 
visit.  (Applaixse.) 

H.E.  The  President  (Dr.  Banda)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  who  is  no'.v 
Leader  of  the  House,  propose  what  he  has 
proposed.  This  morning,  as  some  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Members  may  know,  since  the  House 
last  met,  a  number  of  important  and  sig- 
nificant events  have  taken  place.  To  mention 
some  of  them;  my  own  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
reported  statement  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
neighboring  State. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  I  left  the  country  on 
the  29th  May  for  a  trip  overseas.  This  trip 
overseas  was  occasioned  by  the  invitation  I 
received  from  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts to  receive  its  Honorary  Degree.  When 
the  City  of  Indei>endence.  Missouri,  learned 
that  I  was  going  to  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  receive  an  Honorary  Degree  there, 
it  also,  when  I  say  it  also  I  mean  the  city  of 
Independence  in  the  State  of  Mis.'^ourt,  de- 
cided to  Invite  me.  It  extended  an  Invitation 
to  me  to  visit  It  while  I  was  in  the  United 
States.  As  you  know,  the  City  of  Independ- 
ence in  Missouri  is  a  sister  city  to  BlantjTe. 

The  Invitation  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Independence 
to  visit  the  United  States  naturally  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  renew  my  contacts  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lyndon  Johnson,  whom  I  had 
met  in  1964  when  I  went  there  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Malawi's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  particular,  I  was  deeply  touched  and 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  way  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Right  Honourable  Lyndon  Johnson,  re- 
ceived and  treated  me.  At  the  time  I  arrived 
in  Washington,  the  President  was  deeply  en- 
gaged— and  I  mean  Just  that — deeply  and 
gravely  engaged.  The  crisis  created  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  In  the  Middle  East,  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  was  at  its  height.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  at  that  time  had 
every  reason  not  to  see  me  or.  If  he  did  see  me, 
to  see  me  only  for  a  few  minutes  because  he 
was  truly  and  literally  very,  very  busy.  A".d 
what  was  even  more,  my  visit  was  a  private 
one — not  a  State  or  Official  one.  I  would  like 
ta  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Honour- 
able Members.  Yet,  busy  as  he  was,  pressed 
for  time  as  he  was,  the  President  took  the 
trouble  not  only  to  see  me  and  discuss  inter- 
national problenis  with  mc,  but  also  to  ar- 
range and  give  a  reception  and  a  Luncheon 
In  my  honour.  (Applause.) 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  saw  to 
It  that  the  streets  In  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton— at  least  in  that  part  of  the  City  where 
I  was  to  pass  and  to  stay  from  the  Airport 
to  the  house  where  I  stayed — was  gaily  deco- 
r.tted  with  Malawi  and  American  flags.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  although  my  visit  was  a  private 
one.  President  Johnson  accommodated  me 
In  his  official  Guest  House,  Blair  House.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  House  in 
detail  what  President  Johnson  and  I  dis- 
cussed. Naturally  we  touched  on  the  present 
and  pressing  International  problems,  in  par- 
ticular the  war  In  the  Middle  East,  and  as 
you  would  expect,  we  also  discussed  Malawi's 
economic  financial  needs. 

On  the  war  In  the  Middle  Etvst,  I  was  very 
glad  to  note  and  see  that  the  President  and 
I  more  or  lees  have  the  same  views  or  share 
the  same  views.  {Applause.)  We  have  identi- 
cal views  on  the  problems,  not  only  of  the 
present  conflict  between  the  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis, but  on  the  problems  In  the  Middle 
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Eaat  m  general.  I  was  greatly  imprcsaed  with 
the  Preeldenfs  knowledge,  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  every  thing  that  we 
discussed. 

As  regards  my  discussion  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  Malawi,  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  knowledge  which 
the  President  had  on  our  needs,  and  the  In- 
terest he  takes  In  the  needs  personally.  I 
would  rather  not  say  very  much  on  this  sub- 
ject Just  now,  but  all  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  Is  this — that  President  Johnson  is  a 
true  friend  of  Malawi.  (Applause.)  Here 
again.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  In  domestic 
or  American  domestic  politics  or  local  poli- 
tics, and  I  hope  anyone  who  hears  me  here 
will  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  interfere 
In  the  local  politics  of  America,  but  what  I 
would  like  the  House  to  know  is  what  I  said 
at  the  airport.  President  Johnson  is  a  very 
good  man,  indeed  a  great  man;  a  very  good 
man  and  a  great  man  who  is  often  misunder- 
stood or  mls-lntcrpreted;  a  very  good  man 
and  a  great  man  who  is  not  always  given 
credit  for  the  good  he  is  doing  in  America. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  educated 
In  America.  I  was  there  for  many,  many  years. 
I  went  to  High  School  there,  and  to  a  College 
of  Medicine.  I  know  something  about  Ameri- 
can life,  about  the  racial  situation  there.  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  as  regards  racial  prob- 
lems or  race  relations,  things  have  vastly 
changed  since  I  was  there  as  a  student,  be- 
ginning with  Roosevelt,  and  then  Truman, 
and  then  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  now 
Johnson  himself.  Every  time  things  are  defi- 
nitely changing  for  the  better. 

Talking  to  Americans  themselves,  pri- 
vately— not  on  the  platforms,  and  not  about 
what  they  shout  on  the  platforms,  and  Amer- 
icans that  should  know — In  Massachusetts, 
In  Missouri  and  In  Washington  Itself,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  President  Johnson  is 
misunderstood,  mis-Interpreted  and  very 
often  not  given  credit  for  the  good  work  he 
Is  doing.  He  is  doing  more  for  the  American 
negro  than  some  of  the  American  negroes 
realize,  I  can  tell  you  that.  (Applause.)  You 
have  probably  seen  In  the  papers  that  quite 
recently  he  has  nominated  an  American 
negro  Judge  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  No  other  President  be- 
fore has  ever  done  that.  This  gives  me  great 
encouragement  In  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
here.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  came  to  Zomba  I  have  done  my  best  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Africans  in  this  coun- 
try, and  now  I  am  trying  to  extend  that 
gospel  beyond  our  borders — to  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  Mozambique. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  RAILROAD  FROM 
ZAMBIA  TO  TANZANIA  AND 
THREAT  OP  TAKEOVER  BY  RED 
CHINA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  of  this  week  I  expressed  my 
deep  concern  over  the  prospect,  as  out- 
lined in  the  August  12,  1967,  issue  of  the 
London  Economist,  of  Red  China  under- 
writing the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
Zambia  to  Dar  es  Salaam  in  Tanzania.  I 
said  then,  and  I  repeat  today,  that  the 
procrastination  or  lack  of  interest  of  oui- 
country  in  giving  encouragement  to  the 
interested  African  nations  in  building 
a  railroad  tied  up  with  their  destiny  is 
a  tragic  mistake  that  may  lead  to  our 
missing  the  boat  as  far  as  Africa  is  con- 


cerned. My  speech  of  Monday  appears 
on  page  24221  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  28,  1967,  and  I  urge  its 
reading  by  my  colleagues.  If  the  London 
Economist  is  correctly  informed.  Red 
China  is  on  the  verge  of  financing  a  rail- 
road that  will  give  Red  China  a  real,  a 
very  substantial  foothold  in  Africa. 

Make  no  mistake  in  estimating  the 
future  of  Africa.  No  part  of  the  world 
has  a  richer  future  than  that  of  the 
Continent  of  Africa,  and  that  future  will 
be  developed  and  advanced  exactly  as 
was  that  of  our  own  western  territory— 
by  rail  transportation  and  by  water 
power  development. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  railroad 
from  Zambia  to  Tanzania,  advocated  it 
as  vigorously  as  some  years  ago  I  advo- 
cated the  Volta  project  in  Ghana.  The 
roadblocks  there  were  finally  overcome, 
and  I  do  hope  they  eventually  will  be 
overcome  as  far  as  the  Tan-Zam  railroad 
is  concerned.  If  Red  China  takes  over 
while  we  are  playing  with  our  fingers  it 
well  could  be  that  the  United  States 
would  have  no  share  commercially  with 
Africa's  rich  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
an  interest  among  my  colleagues  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  at  least  giving  them  a 
background  of  facts  as  basis  for  deeper 
study.  I  am  today,  on  this  final  session 
before  the  vacation,  presenting  the  case 
of  the  Tan-Zam  railroad  project  as  I 
view  it. 

PRESCRIPTION    OF    PROJECT 

The  physical  works  to  be  engineered 
and  constructed  include  the  necessary 
facilities  to  provide  a  complete  railway 
system  between  the  copper  belt  in  Zam- 
bia and  the  sea  at  Port  Dar-es-Salaam  in 
Tanzania.  The  transport  system  consists 
of  a  new  railroad  of  approximately  1,000 
miles  plus  modifications  to  300  miles  of 
existing  rail  line,  for  an  operating  total 
of  1,300  miles.  The  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided Include: 

Mechanized  copper  loading  platforms, 
spur  and  yard  tracks,  terminals,  locomo- 
tive and  car  repair  shops  in  the  copper 
belt  near  Ndola. 

The  necessary  sidings,  signals  and 
other  modifications  to  the  existing  3- 
foot-6-inch-gage  line  from  Ndola  to 
Kampayo. 

Construction  of  approximately  1.000 
miles  of  new  3-foot-6-inch  railroad  from 
Kampayo  across  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
via  Mbeya  to  join  the  existing  Tanzanian 
meter  gage — 3  feet  3  inches — line  at 
Kidatu. 

Necessary  new  construction  or  modifi- 
cations to  convert  the  Tanzanian  line 
between  Kidatu  and  Dar-es-Salaam  to 
allow   through   3-foot-6-inch  operation. 

A  marine  terminal  at  Dar-es-Salaam 
including  the  necessary  dredging,  quay 
structure,  transit  sheds,  loading  and  un- 
loading equipment,  rail  terminal,  yards 
and  locomotive  and  car  service  and  re- 
pair shops. 

Stations,  stafif  quarters  and  auxiliary 
facilities  for  the  entire  railway  system. 

Signals  and  communication  facilities 
for  efficient  system  operation  and  train 
control,  including  radio  train  communi- 
cation. 

Fuel  and  water  storage  and  other 
auxiliaries  required  for  operation. 

Locomotives  and  rolling  stock. 


IMPORTANCE    Or    INTERREGIONAL    AND    INTER- 
ATRICAN    ECONOMT 

It  is  clear  from  the  African  map  that 
the  railway  systems  of  south-central 
Africa  and  east  Africa  are  separated  by 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Tan-Zam 
project,  if  implemented,  will  fill  this  gap 
and  unify  the  two  systems  into  one  net- 
work to  provide  sub-Sahara  Africa  with 
a  through  service  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  Equator 
to  the  cape. 

Since  the  economic  activities  in  Africa 
are  historically  concentrated  along  the 
rail  lines  as  they  were  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  days  of  our  develop- 
ment, the  significance  of  this  new  link  is 
likely  to  be  far  reaching.  By  joining  the 
East  African  Railv  ays  to  the  Central 
and  South  African  Railways,  the  new 
link  would  stimulate  the  development  of 
inter-African  trade,  particularly  in  the 
landlocked  countries.  It  would  in  fact 
serve  as  a  route  of  integration  for  re- 
gional economic  relations.  The  region- 
alization  of  the  railways  would  imple- 
ment a  greater  regional  economy  with 
the  benefits  of  wider  markets,  more  di- 
versified supply  and  larger  scale  produc- 
tion and  trade. 

In  a  wider  perspective,  the  rail  link 
would  constitute  an  essential  section  of 
the  long  conceived  Capetown  to  Cairo 
Railway,  and  would  therefore  represent 
a  major  step  toward  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  an  all-African  railway  net- 
work. 

By  providing  a  vital  infrastructure, 
the  new  link  would  induce  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  in  some  of 
the  potentially  rich  and  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Zambia  and  Tanzania.  By  ex- 
tending the  radii  of  the  markets,  it 
would  break  the  isolation  of  many  local- 
ities and  serve  to  integrate  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  activities.  Thus  the  new 
link  would  enhance  the  process  of  com- 
mercialization and  industrialization  on 
a  subcontinental  scale. 

There  have  been  recent  intergovern- 
mental discussions  by  Zambia  and 
Malawi  as  to  joining  the  east  African 
common  market.  The  new  link  would  en- 
hance the  possibilities  of  any  such 
arrangement. 

REGIONAL     ECONOMICS     OF     COPPER 

The  proposed  link  will  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  African  copper  industry 
which  constitutes  23  percent  of  world 
output  and  supply.  The  copper  belt  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  south-central 
Africa,  with  mining  operations  primarily 
in  Zambia  and  the  Congo.  In  Africa  as 
elsewhere,  copper  mining  activities  are 
principally  determined  by  world  demand 
and  by  sales  price  which  as  a  rule  fluctu- 
ates widely  corresponding  to  the  business 
cycles  of  the  industrial  countries  being 
supplied.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  project 
future  world  copper  consumption;  how- 
ever, recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
major  upward  trend  in  demand  is  likely 
to  be  maintained  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. In  the  meantime,  the  ore  reserves 
in  the  African  copper  belt  appear  to  be 
abundant  for  increased  mining  in  fu- 
ture years,  particularly  since  new  tech- 
niques permit  economic  production  from 
lower  grade  deposits.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  major  problems  facing  the  copper  in- 
dustry in  Africa  are  the  improvements 
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in  the  methods  of  production  and  trans- 
portation in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of 
thp  product  on  world  markets. 

For  transportation  of  copper  from  the 
copper  belt  to  the  world  markets,  the 
Tan-Zam  link  would  contribute  greatly 
in  terms  of  both  capacity  and  shipment 
cost.  The  e.xisting  routes  of  copper  move- 
ment, especially  the  Rhodesian,  Mozam- 
bique. Beneguela  and  BCK  railways,  are 
reaching  total  capacity.  These  facilities 
will  have  to  be  expanded  and  modernized 
on  a  large  scale,  if  required  to  transport 
the  expanded  copper  output  in  the  next 
5  to  15  years.  The  Tan-Zam  Railroad  will 
accomplish  this  same  purpose  in  addition 
to  its  other  benefits 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  copper  mar- 
keting, the  choice  between  expanding 
existing  routes  and  opening  a  new  line 
depends  upon  the  economics  of  cost  and 
distance  assuming  the  same  capacities 
and  availabilities.  The  Tan-Zam  link 
has  a  route  mileage  from  Ndola  to  Dar- 
es-Salaam  of  about  1,300  miles  compared 
with  some  1,500  miles  on  the  Rhodesian 
and  Mozambique  railways,  and  1.450 
miles  on  the  Lobito  route.  A  shorter  dis- 
tance to  the  sea  reduces  transjMrt  cost 
as  well  as  transport  time.  In  addition. 
Dar-es-Salaam  is  located  some  1.000 
miles  to  the  north  of  Beira  or  some  40 
hours  sailing  time  closer  to  Europe  and 
Asian  ports.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
Tan-Zam  link  will  provide  substantial 
savings  in  shipping  cost  and  delivery 
time  to  European  and  Far  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 

One  more  important  contribution  of 
the  new  link  to  the  African  copper  in- 
dustry would  be  to  assure  access  to  out- 
side markets  against  interruptions  aris- 
ing from  growth  and  capacity  shortages, 
and  in  particular,  from  unforeseen  polit- 
ical events  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
shipments  and  sales  of  the  Zambian 
copper  are  even  now  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  present  emergency  con- 
ditions since  the  early  months  of  the 
UDI  by  Rhodesia. 

ECONOMIC    BENEnrS   TO    TANZANIA 

Apart  from  continental  and  interna- 
tional considerations,  the  projected  rail- 
way win  provide  particular  benefits  to 
the  individual  participating  countries. 
In  Tanzania,  the  link  would  provide  ex- 
tension of  its  railway  network  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  southern  highlands  where  despite 
highly  fertile  soil  and  adequate  r?infall 
commercial  farming  is  severely  re- 
stricted by  lack  of  transportation.  The 
agricultural  potential  of  this  area  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  highly  profit- 
able Kenya  highlands. 

The  rail  link  will  follow  the  Kllombero 
Valley  which  is  a  major  tributary  of  the 
Rufiji  River,  whose  basin  is  suitable  for 
multipurpose  development,  including 
electricity,  irrigated  agriculture,  and  rec- 
lamation. If  this  area  is  developed,  the 
products  can  be  shipped  directly  to  the 
seaports  700  miles  away  by  the  new  rail- 
road. 

South  of  Mbeya  the  rail  line  passes 
extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
of  high  quality  In  the  Ngaka  area  be- 
tween Njombe  and  Songea.  Reserves  of 
284  million  tons  of  good  quality  coal  have 
been  proven  and  It  Is  known  that  the 
deposits  would  extend  far  beyond  the 


area  drilled.  Reserves  of  44  million  tons 
of  iron  ore  have  also  been  proven  with 
additional  tonnages  indicated.  These 
quantities  are  sufficient  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
area  if  demand  permits.  The  large  scale 
mining  and  metallurgical  activities  are 
feasible  only  when  the  rail  link  is  built 
with  branches  to  the  mining  area. 

Tanzania  is  now  considering  develop- 
ing a  pulp  industry  at  Mufindi.  The  pres- 
ent project  being  discussed  vith  U.S. 
AID  envisages  production  of  250,000  tons 
per  year  of  unbleached  pulp  for  con- 
sumption in  East  Africa  and  overseas  ex- 
port markets.  The  viability  of  the  project 
depends  upon  the  availability  of  eco- 
nomic transport  such  as  the  projected 
railway. 

The  transit  trade  through  the  rail.  port, 
and  other  facilities  in  Tanzania  would 
benefit  the  country  immensely  in  terms 
of  financial  receipts,  multiplier  and  in- 
come effects,  and  commodity  supplies.  It 
would  also  increase  the  demand  for  local 
labour,  services  and  industries  and  thus 
accelerate  the  process  of  commercializa- 
tion and  industrialization. 

ECONOMIC    BENEFITS    TO    ZAMBIA 

In  landlocked  Zambia,  the  Tan-Zam 
project  is  beneficial  in  a  different  way. 
The  Zambian  economy  has  been  growing 
constantly  with  its  GNP  rising  by  9  per- 
cent in  19C4-65.  It  is  now  enjoying  the 
copper  boom  with  sizeable  budget  surplus 
and  favourable  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  economic  structure  is  faced  with  re- 
organization due  to  dissolution  of  the 
previous  Federation  and  the  advance  of 
independence  in  1964,  as  well  as  by  the 
UDI  in  Rhodesia  dming  1965.  Both 
events  call  for  reshaping  the  country's 
economic,  trade  and  transport  patterns. 

To  date,  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Zambia  has  been  concen- 
trated largely  in  the  copper  belt  and 
along  the  Rhodesian  Railway.  Other 
areas  of  the  country  such  as  the  eastern 
regions  should  now  be  developed  through 
reconstitution  and  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional transport  network.  The  Zambian 
section  of  the  Tan-Zam  line  would  add 
a  major  axis  of  transport  and  economic 
integration  to  the  counti-y's  greatly  local- 
ized economy. 

Previously,  Zambia  received  about  40 
percent  of  its  imports  from  Rhodesia, 
20  percent  from  South  Africa,  and  17 
percent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
it  needs  to  diversify  the  sources  of  im- 
port supply.  The  predominant  portion 
of  exports,  mostly  copper — over  90  per- 
cent--and  imports — 80  percent — were 
shipped  via  the  Rhodesian  railways 
and  Mozambique  ports  and  this  route  is 
now  severely  inhibited.  The  trade,  tran- 
sit, and  payment  arrangements  with 
Rhodesia  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult.  Therefore,  a  new  means 
of  access  to  the  sea  such  as  the  pro- 
jected railway  is  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  geographical  Isolation  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  assure  the  continuous  flows 
of  its  exports  and  imports. 

The  railway  would  provide  a  new  route 
from  the  copper  belt  and  the  other  po- 
tential economic  development  belts  in 
central  Zambia  to  the  sea,  150  miles 
shorter  than  the  shortest  rail  route  on 
Beguila  Railway  which  is  now  being  used 
to  capacity.  It  would  thus  help  develop 


Zambia's  trade  relations  with  many  na- 
tions, both  inside  and  outside  Africa. 

The  new  line  would  provide  an  artery 
for  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  country 
where  extensive  land  resources  exist  in 
isolation  due  to  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portation. The  great  area  and  sparse 
population  of  the  country  calls  for  the 
effective  improvement  of  transport  to 
shorten  the  economic  distances  between 
producing  and  marketing  centers. 

Implementation  of  the  railway  plus 
some  subsidiary  roads  would  permit  the 
development  and  commercialization 
cffi-'cts  of  the  copper  belt  and  the  central 
section  of  the  country  to  expand  over  the 
eastern  areas,  where  now  only  isolation 
subsistence  farming  prevails. 

SUMMATION 

The  importance  of  the  projected  rail- 
way to  the  international  and  interre- 
gional trade  of  southern  Africa  is  ob- 
vious. By  linking  the  East  African  and 
Central  African  RaiJways.  it  would  serve 
to  integrate  the  rail  transport  for  most  of 
the  .so'ithcrn  half  of  the  continent.  The 
proposed  link  would  bring  clo.scr  the  eco- 
nomic relations  among  the  various  de- 
velopment belts  of  central  and  east 
A^'rica.  For  the  two  countries  individu- 
ally, the  raihvay  would  become  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  implementing  policies 
to  open  up  new  economic  areas.  It  would 
facilitate  greatly  the  expansion  and  di- 
versification of  their  trade  relations  with 
nations,  inside  and  outside  Africa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  RICHARD- 
SON DAVENPORT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req  lest  of  tiie  genileman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  26  years  Samuel  Richardson  Daven- 
port has  been  a  vibrant  and  valuable  per- 
sonality on  Capitol  Hill.  In  these  yeais, 
and  while  sei-ving  with  ability  of  the 
highest  order  as  editor  in  the  office  of 
the  House  Coordinator  of  Information, 
he  has  answered  more  than  50,000  con- 
gressional inquii  ies. 

In  the  17  years  of  my  membership  in 
this  distinguished  body  Sam  Davenport 
has  never  failed  me.  Whenever  I  or  a 
member  of  my  staff  had  a  question  and 
there  was  no  available  answer,  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Sam  Davenport  produced 
the  answer,  sometimes  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  sometimes  longer  when  re- 
search was  necessitated,  but  always  Sam 
Davenport  came  up  with  the  answer,  and 
always  the  answer  was  error-proof. 

This  is  Sam  Davenport's  last  day  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill.  His  departure  is 
a  loss  to  the  House  of  no  mean  dimen- 
sions. My  own  loss,  and  that  of  my  con- 
stituents, whom  he  served  through  my 
office  as  he  served  the  constituents  of  all 
my  colleagues,  is  truly  a  great  loss.  With 
Sam  Davenport  in  his  retirement  and 
his  charming  wife  and  family  will  go  the 
every  good  wish  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whom 
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he  has  served  so  many  years  with  faith- 
ful dedication  and  matchless  ability. 

Sam  Davenport  is  the  author  of  more 
than  50  one-act  plays  and  100  short 
stories.  In  addition,  he  has  been  the  poet 
laureate  of  Capitol  Hill  and  his  poems  on 
Ireland  echo  and  re-echo  the  melody  in 
Irish  hearts.  He  and  his  good  wife  leave 
for  Ireland  on  September  6  for  a  month's 
visit.  It  is  expected  that  on  his  return 
he  will  receive  a  well-earned  and  well- 
merited  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  and  say  that  I 
have  found  the  same  kind  of  service  from 
Sam  Davenport;  and  we  are  going  to 
miss  him  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  in  tribute  to  Samuel  Richard- 
son Davenport  are  certainly  well  merited. 
During  his  26  years  of  service  on  the 
Hill,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
efiaciency  and  effectiveness  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  congressional  ofiBces.  Not  only 
his  efficiency,  but  his  pleasant  smile  and 
friendlv  manner  have  made  him  par- 
ticularly effective. 

But,  there  is  another  aspect  of  Sam's 
life  that  deserves  mention.  He  is  in  most 
regiilar  attendance  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives prayur  breakfast  on  Thurs- 
day mornings  and,  as  he  leaves  for  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  we  shall  certainly  miss 
him  at  these  meetings.  Sam  is  the  only 
person  not  a  member  or  officer  of  the 
House  who  is  invited  to  and  does  regu- 
larly attend  these  breakfasts.  There,  too. 
with  his  knowledge  and  wit,  he  contrib- 
utes a  great  deal. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  many  others 
who  wish  him  a  happy  visit  to  Ireland 
and  hope  that  in  the  greater  leisure 
which  he  now  has  he  will  find  time  to  do 
more  writing. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  for 
yielding.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  pub- 
lic servant,  Sam  Davenport.  He  has  been 
a  close  personal  friend  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  has  been  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  to  me  and  my  entire  ofBce  staff 
by  keeping  us  advised  of  matters  of  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  things  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  my  district  in 
California. 

I  recall  one  incident  especially.  During 
the  earthquake  in  Alaska,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents had  relatives  In  Kodiak  and 
were  unable  to  find  out  whether  they  had 
survived  the  quake.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  Sam  Davenport,  messages  were 
relayed  by  way  of  ham  radio  operators 
and,  within  less  than  24  hours,  we  re- 
ceived information  as  to  the  safety  of  my 
constituent's  relatives. 

Seldom  a  week  would  go  by  that  we  did 
not  have  occasion  to  seek  Sam's  assist- 
ance, which  was  always  given  most 
freely. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly,  as  he  retires 
from  a  long  term  of  public  service.  Mrs. 


Utt  joins  me  in  wishing  Sam  Davenport 
and  his  wife  happiness  in  their  retire- 
ment. I  know  he  will  find  use  for  his 
many  talents,  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  to  ever  work  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Sam  Davenport.  His  retirement  is 
truly  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us.  A  personal 
friend  for  more  than  20  years,  Sam,  to 
me,  was  almost  like  being  a  member  of 
my  staff.  He  never  failed  lo  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  matters  that  would  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  my  State  of  Nevada. 
Whenever  a  question  arose,  and  seem- 
ingly no  answer  was  available,  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Sam  produced  the  answer. 

As  editor  in  the  office  of  the  House 
Coordinator  of  Information,  Sam  Daven- 
port was  as  indispensable  as  any  person 
could  be.  His  warm  and  personal  seiTice 
was  above  reproach. 

I  wish  Sam  Davenport  and  his  wife 
untold  happiness  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
regret  and  sadness  I  have  learned  of  the 
retirement  and  departure  from  Capitol 
Hill  of  Sam  Davenport.  As  a  neighbor  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Cannon  Building 
and  as  an  associate  in  the  prayer  break- 
fast group  I  came  to  know  and  admire 
Sam  tremendously.  We  all  wish  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  his  richly 
deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  infor- 
mation has  come  to  me  that  Sam  Daven- 
port is  leaving  the  Office  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Information  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  after  many  years  of 
devoted  and  dedicated  service. 

He  served  with  zeal  and  dispatch  in  the 
handling  of  requests  made  of  him  by 
Members  of  the  House.  A  few  days  ago  I 
called  Sam  and  asked  his  assistance  in 
connection  with  a  vital  research  prob- 
lem. He  fulfilled  the  assignment  capably 
and  cheerfully  as  he  had  done  every  time 
I  had  asked  him  to  assist  me. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know  Sam 
Davenport.  I  knew  him  particularly  well 
from  our  association  at  the  Thursday 
morning  prayer  breakfast  meetings.  He 
usually  arrived  about  15  minutes  before 
8  o'clock  along  with  Jimmy  Utt  and  Art 
Younger.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  group  by  his  faithful  at- 
tendance and  learned  participation  in 
the  discussions.  He  prepared  a  valuable 
history  of  the  founders  and  subsequent 
members  as  he  was  the  individual  with 
the  longest  service.  He  knew  every  one  of 
the  first  members.  He  gave  his  impres- 
sions of  each  of  them. 

As  he  goes  into  new  fields  of  endeavor, 
I  wish  he  and  Mrs.  Davenport  every  con- 
tinued happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  colleagues  who  have 
commended  Sam  Davenport  who  recent- 
ly retired  as  Coordinator  of  Information 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  During 
some  20  years  that  I  have  Icnown  him 
he  has  been  courteous,  energetic  and 
highly  efficient.  He  took  his  job  seriously 
and  he  performed  his  duties  well.  He  has 
been  my  personal  friend  since  I  first  met 
him.  I  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
services  of  the  past  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  his  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  following  our  reconvening  on 
September  11  to  add  to  this  tribute  to 
Sam  Davenport. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LONG,  HARD  ROAD  TO  VICTORY 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching 
on  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  We  are 
heavily  committed  militarily,  so  much  so 
that  the  strategic  reserve  in  the  United 
States  is  being  depleted  to  provide  troops 
for  Vietnam.  These  are  the  forces  which 
are  held  back  for  emergency  requirements 
should  a  need  arise  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  means  that  most  of  our  ready 
combat  forces  are  now  directly  commit- 
ted to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
seen  13,000  American  soldiers  killed  and 
78,000  wounded.  The  costs  of  war  will  run 
close  to  $30  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  imder- 
current  of  doubt  about  the  progress  of 
the  war.  The  administration  insists  that 
a  definite  military  progress  is  being  made. 
Possibly  our  major  concern  should  lie 
in  another  area.  Definitely  the  United 
States  can  win  if  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves also  want  victory  enough  to  make 
a  really  determined  effort.  But  there  is 
serious  doubt  that  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple have  been  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  worthwhile  stake  in  the  war.  Land 
reform,  and  other  badly  needed  reforms, 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  have 
not  been  forthcoming  from  the  central 
government  and  this  has  made  more  dif- 
ficult the  pacification  program  which  is 
essential  to  final  allied  victory. 

A  recent  House  committee  investiga- 
tion tells  a  shocking  tale  of  waste  and 
corruption  in  the  U.S,  aid  program  and  in 
black  market  operations.  The  care  of 
refugees,  which  was  already  a  serious 
problem  when  I  visited  Vietnam  in  De- 
cember 1965,  has  apparently  shown  little 
improvement  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  war  itself  is  hampered 
by  the  all-around  officiousness  of  an  en- 
trenched and  inefficient  bureaucracy. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  600,000  trained  and  equipped 
South  Vietnamese  troops  are  making  but 
little  contribution  to  the  joint  war  effort. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  their  country 
and  their  war,  they  leave  most  of  the 
heavy  fighting  to  U.S.  forces.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  more  effective  use  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  would  make  it  un- 
necessary to  send  additional  American 
troops  to  the  combat  area. 
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In  all  of  this,  the  United  States, 
through  its  missions  in  Vietnam,  could 
bring  stronger  pressure  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. But  in  this  connection,  the  congres- 
sional report  berates  American  aid  offi- 
cials in  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  for  their 
failure  to  insist  on  reforms,  cleanup, 
and  a  positive  approach  to  the  war  effort. 

Too  often — 

The  report  says — 
U.S.  officials  try  to  avoid  rocking  the  boat 
Instead  of  pressing  for  necessary  reform. 

These  things  simply  mean  that  many 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  are  withholding 
confidence  and  support  from  their  lead- 
ers. It  helps  to  explain  why  the  Vietcong 
can  hold  its  grip  on  so  many  villages. 

It  is  time  all  these  problems  were 
brought  out  into  the  open,  thoroughly 
aired,  and  solutions  provided.  There  must 
be  a  positive  commitment  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  to  the  common  ob- 
jective of  a  lasting  victory.  These  com- 
mitments must  t>e  implemented  without 
further  delay.  Russian  and  Chinese 
weapons  and  trained  forces  from  North 
Vietnam  have  made  the  war  a  big  and 
difficult  one.  It  is  obvious  now  that  a 
military  victory  will  be  costly  and  long 
drawn  out.  We  are  committed  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  cause.  Yet  victory  cart 
be  meaningless  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  are  not  convinced  their  cause 
is  just  and  their  Government  worthy  of 
support. 

Lack  of  reform  may  be  the  Achilles 
Heel  of  the  allied  cause  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Communism  can  continue  to  peddle 
its  teaching  to  the  poor  as  long  as  cor- 
ruption and  exploitation  are  unchecked. 
The  Vietnamese  have  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  and  the  price  of 
victory  and  to  work  for  it  with  an  effort 
that  goes  even  further  than  ours.  Other- 
wise their  country  can  fall  to  communism 
just  as  soon  as  the  shooting  stops.  If  that 
is  in  prospect,  we  will  have  wasted  Amer- 
ican lives  and  American  treasure. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  PROBLEMS   IN 
THE  CITIES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  past  month,  I  have  made 
statements  in  the  House  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  Earlier  this  month, 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  80  percent 
of  oiu-  public  housing  resources  was  spent 
in  cities  under  25,000  in  population.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  program  was  in- 
tended to  work  out  that  way,  but  this  is 
precisely  what  happened. 

In  studying  the  problem  of  urban  re- 
newal, I  found  that  in  my  own  State  70.4 
percent  of  the  urban  renewal  projects 
were  designed  for  nonresidentisil  use.  I 
am  sure  that  Ohio's  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams are  typical  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

From  the  latest  available  figures,  the 
value      of      redevelopment      underway 


through  urban  renewal  projects  totaled 
$3.9  billion  of  which  only  $1.5  billion  or 
37  percent  was  for  residential  reuse. 
These  figures  fully  describe  the  destruc- 
tion of  housing  facilities  of  the  poor  and 
the  failure  to  provide  replacement  hous- 
ing. In  our  large  cities,  needy  families 
have  been  shifted  from  hovel  to  hovel 
with  Uttle  prospect  of  a  better  home. 

The  figures  on  urban  redevelopment 
is  as  follows : 

The  value  of  redevelopment  under  way  at 
the  end  of  1965  was  over  $1.5  billion  for 
residential,  about  $1.2  billion  Tor  commercial, 
$169  million  for  industrial,  and  over  $1  bil- 
lion for  institutonal  construction — a  total 
of  more  than  $3.9  billion. 

The  reduction  in  the  residential  in- 
ventory of  our  large  central  cities  re- 
sulting from  highway  construction,  in- 
humane urban  renewal,  and  dispropor- 
tionate allocations  of  public  housing  re- 
sources have  compounded  the  problems 
of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wholesale  mi- 
gration of  citizens  to  the  suburban  com- 
munities increased  the  ratio  of  the  needy 
to  the  self-sufficient  in  our  urban  centers. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  the  exodus 
is  estimated  at  13,000  citizens  per  year, 
shrinking  the  present  population  to  less 
than  800,000  persons,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  area  made  more 
than  proportionate  population  increases. 

Of  the  less  than  800,000  people  in 
Cleveland,  almost  130,000  receive  social 
security  benefits,  while  almost  40,000  live 
on  veterans  disability  or  pension  benefits. 
When  those  receiving  benefits  through 
Federal  programs  are  added  to  those 
supported  on  public  welfare,  81,604  per- 
sons, it  appears  that  251,604  persons  or 
32  percent  of  the  population,  are  sus- 
tained through  public  support  programs. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  programs  and 
the  squeeze  on  low-income  housing  are 
proven  components  for  urban  disorders. 


"LOOPHOLE"— OR  EQUITY? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  being  grossly  and  un- 
fairly misled  on  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  them.  They  are  being  misled  by  a  small 
number  of  columnists  and  high  public 
officials  who  display  either  an  amazing 
lack  of  information,  an  imawareness  of 
the  facts,  a  desire  for  sensationalism,  or 
a  combination  of  these  things.  My  pur- 
pose in  requesting  permission  to  address 
this  House  is  to  tell  the  practical,  true 
story,  once  and  for  all,  about  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  every  consumer  and 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  gain  by  my  re- 
marks— either  politically  or  personally. 
I  have  already  announced  that  I  will  re- 
tire from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  To  my  knowledge  no  member  of 
my  family,  including  myself,  owns  a  sin- 


gle share  of  stock  in  any  companies  in  the 
industry  which  I  will  discuss,  nor  is  that 
industry  predominant  in  any  way  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida.  The  only  personal 
interest  I  have  in  this  matter  is  my  de- 
sire to  see  justice  done  on  a  vita!  provi- 
sion of  Federal  tax  law.  My  qualifications 
for  taking  a  stand  on  tills  issue  derive 
from  19  years  service  in  the  Congress 
and,  particularly,  from  my  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that 
committee  which  is  pi-imarily  responsible 
for  considering  our  tax  policy.  As  I  pro- 
gress in  my  remarks  I  will  present  further 
thoughts  about  these  few  columnists  and 
others  who  apparently  feel  they  can  get 
personal  or  political  gain  from  this 
whipping-boy  issue  but  who  possess  little 
or  no  qualifications  for  intelligently  in- 
forming the  public  about  them. 

I  refer  to  what  is  en"oneously  called 
the  oil  depletion  provision.  Let  us  get 
this  straight  first.  The  correct,  practical 
name  is  "mineral  depletion"  provision. 
For  this  pi-ovision  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  applies  to  practically  all  min- 
erals— over  100  in  number — except  those 
considered  to  come  from  inexhaustible 
sources.  I  realize  that  the  attention- 
seekers  much  prefer  to  use  the  term  "oil 
depletion"  because  they  feel  it  conjures 
up  the  image  of  some  ultrarich  fat  cat 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  audience  and 
that,  therefore,  they  will  get  a  better  re- 
ception to  their  misleading  statements. 

They  also  often  leave  the  impression 
that  this  tax  provision  is  a  boon  only  to 
the  oil-producing  States.  That  just  is  not 
true.  Every  State  has  some  mineral  pro- 
duction that  is  covered  by  percentage 
depletion.  To  mention  just  a  few  ex- 
amples: Minnesota  has  its  iron  ore  with 
a  15-percent  rate;  Virginia  has  kyanite — 
with  a  23 -percent  depletion  rate;  New 
York  leads  the  Nation  in  titanium  pro- 
duction— which  also  comes  in  the  23-per- 
cent categorj';  Missouri's  lead  produc- 
tion gets  the  same  rate;  Oregon  is  the 
source  of  our  nickel  production — and  also 
gets  23-percent  depletion  on  the  output 
of  this  mineral;  Tennessee  leads  in  zinc 
production — also  in  the  23 -percent  de- 
pletion category;  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Illinois  are  the  big 
four  coal  producers — and  there  is  a  10- 
percent  depletion  rate  on  that.  In  my 
own  State,  our  chief  mineral  is  phos- 
phate rock — which  has  a  15-percent  rate. 
A  complete  list  of  all  the  minerals  and 
their  depletion  rates  is  submitted  as  an 
addendum  to  my  comments.  Clearly  tiien, 
the  true  tenn  is  "mineral  depletion" 
provision. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
mineral  depletion  provision  we  should 
take  a  quick  look  at  its  history.  And,  since 
the  critics  use  oil  as  their  symbol,  I  will 
use  it  as  my  primary  example  where  pos- 
sible. The  principles,  however,  apply  to 
all  minerals  under  this  provision. 

There  was  no  need  to  take  depletion 
into  account  in  the  tax  laws  until  ratifi- 
cation of  the  16th — or  income  tax — 
Amendment  in  1913.  Then,  with  this  dra- 
matic change  in  the  Nation's  revenue 
structure.  Congress  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  swarm  of  new  problems 
in  writing  equitable  legislation  to  put  the 
income  tax  into  effect.  One  of  these 
problems  was  how  to  draw  up  tax  provi- 
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sloDs  that  would  effectively  tax  Income 
without  taxing  capital. 

In  the  caae  of  ordinary  capital  assets, 
like  niachlnery  and  equipment,  this  prob- 
lem could  be  solved  by  authorizing  regu- 
lar deductions  for  depreciation  until 
the  cost  of  the  income-earning  piece  of 
property  was  restored.  The  Idea,  of 
course,  was  to  return  the  cost  of  the 
asset — tax  free — over  Its  life  so  that  it 
could  be  replaced  when  worn  out. 

But  this  principle,  though  sound  for 
machinery  and  plants  and  other  depre- 
ciating things,  did  not  work  out  at  all 
with  respect  to  depleting  assets — such  as 
oil  and  other  minerals  in  the  ground. 

A  simple  Illustration  explains  why  this 
Is  so.  If  a  man  in  some  manufacturing 
business  buys  a  piece  of  equipment  for 
$100,000  he  can  take  depreciation  de- 
ductions over  Its  useful  life,  and  by  the 
time  the  machine  is  worn  out — he  will 
have  recovered  its  original  cost.  He  will 
have  the  money  he  needs  to  buy  a  re- 
placement. 

It  is  not  that  simple  for  the  mineral 
producer.  Now  suppose  an  oilman  has  a 
producing  property  that  cost  him  $100,- 
000,  and  suppose  the  tax  laws  permitted 
him  to  recover  only  that  investment  cost 
The  laws  would  be,  in  effect,  putting  him 
out  of  business.  For  he  could  not  take 
$100,000  recovered  from  a  successful  dis- 
covery and  expect  to  go  out  and  drill  a 
replacement.  Of  every  100  wells  drilled 
in  search  of  new  fields,  only  three — on 
the  average — will  find  enough  oil  or  gas 
to  recover  costs  of  drilling  and  produc- 
ing. Ninety -seven  such  tries  in  100  will 
find  no  oil  or  gas  at  all — dry  holes — or 
will  find  oil  or  gas  fields  so  small  that 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  profitable. 

And  the  average  cost  of  drilling  a 
well — whether  it  is  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure— is  around  $56,000. 

Tax  laws  have  to  be  based  on  reali- 
ties— if  we  are  to  have  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  And  the  odds  against 
success  in  exploring  for  oil  and  in  all 
other  mineral  exploration  had  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  applying  the  in- 
come tax  law  to  these  industries. 
Congress  could  not  pretend  that  these 
problems  did  not  exist  and — at  the  same 
time— maintain  that  it  was  striving  for 
equity  in  taxation. 

After  study  and  experimentation. 
Congress  finally  developed  what  Is 
known  as  the  discovery  value  depletion 
provision  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918.  This  provision,  which  applied  to 
all  minerals,  allowed  for  the  depletion 
deduction  to  be  based  on  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral-  or  oil-producing 
property,  if  that  value  was  significantly 
dilTerent  from  the  cost. 

Although  sound  in  pxinciple,  because 
it  recognized  the  capital  value  of  the 
mineral  in  the  ground,  this  discovery 
value  provision  bogged  down  in  admin- 
istrative complexities.  Too  much  was  left 
to  human  Judgment  in  estimating  the 
size  and  value  of  a  mineral  discovery. 
So,  in  1926,  Congress  tried  again.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Treasury.  Congress 
tested  a  new  approach  by  substituting  a 
flat  percentage  depletion  formula  for  the 
estimated  discovery  value  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas. 

The  rate  set  for  petroleum— 27 '/a  per- 
cent of  the  gross  Income — was  admitted- 


ly a  compromise  between  the  two 
Houses.  Studies  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Indicated  that  a  rate  of  about  30 
percent  would  be  more  in  line  with  de- 
ductions available  under  the  discovery 
value  law.  Subsequent  analysis  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  also  brought  out  that  the  shift 
from  discovery  value  to  percentage  de- 
pletion materially  increased  the  petro- 
leimi  industry's  tax  burden. 

However,  percentage  depletion — by  Its 
simplicity  and  ease  of  administration — 
worked  out  so  well  when  applied  to  pe- 
troleum that  Congress  extended  it  to 
other  minerals  that  had  been  entitled 
to  deductions  on  the  "discovery  value" 
basis.  As  I  have  previously  noted,  today 
more  than  100  minerals  are  covered  by 
percentage  depletion.  The  rates  vary,  as 
discovery  values  vary,  but  in  each  case 
the  deduction  for  statutory  depletion 
cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducer's net  income  from  the  individual 
property  or,  as  the  law  applies  to  hard 
minerals — operating  unit. 

The  farmer  does  not  pay  an  income 
tax  on  the  "seed  corn"  that  he  sets  aside 
from  his  harvest  to  grow  another  crop  in 
the  succeeding  year.  Percentage  deple- 
tion is,  in  a  sense,  a  way  of  letting  the 
mineral-producer  retain — free  of  tax — 
funds  that  represent  his  "seed  corn."  He 
can  use  these  to  undertake  a  search 
for  new  mineral  reserves  to  replace  those 
being  harvested — or  depleted— by  pro- 
duction. Yet,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  oil 
producer  and.  to  varying  degrees  every 
other  mineral  producer,  must  plant 
many,  many  seeds  in  the  ground  before 
he  can  find  another  productive  crop  of 
mineral  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  this  is  no  tax 
loophole.  This  is  a  deliberate  legislative 
decision  of  Congress,  a  principle  that  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  for  almost  half 
a  century,  and  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
viewed at  public  hearings  held  by  both 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  a  columnist's 
poll  of  the  House  asked  a  question 
which — as  nearly  as  I  can  recall— went 
like  this:  "How  do  you  feel  about  the 
closing  of  tax  loopholes  in  general  and 
the  oil  depletion  loophole  In  particular?" 
An  examination  of  this  question  reveals 
that  it  assumes  as  a  fact  that  oil  de- 
pletion is  a  tax  loophole.  No  one.  in  Gov- 
ernment or  out  has  proven,  or  can  prove, 
that  assumption. 

Note  the  "oil  depletion  loophole" 
phrase — not  a  word  about  the  other  min- 
eral depletion  provisions — just  oil.  It 
makes  one  wonder  if  the  accusers  might 
have  some  personal  interest  In  some 
other  mineral  industries  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  laws  on  depletion.  Would 
it  not  have  been  fairer  to  ask  me — and 
my  colleagues  in  other  States,  "How  do 
you  feel  about  abolishing  the  percentage 
depletion  provision  for  the  mineral  in- 
dustries in  your  district?" 

How  would  any  of  us  feel  about  legis- 
lation that  would  deal  such  a  hard  blow 
to  the  economies  of  most  of  our  States, 
probably  closing  down  many  Income- 
producing  enterprises  and  putting  people 
out  of  work,  blighting  communities  and 
shrinking  the  State  and  local  tax  rolls 
while  adding  to  welfare  costs?  How  many 


of  us  would  want  to  support  such  an  ir- 
responsible and  callous  scheme?  And 
which  one  among  us  would  be  so  naive 
as  to  think  that  the  depletion  rate  for  oil 
and  gas  can  be  cut  or  abolished  without 
repercussions  on  the  rates  for  each  of  our 
own  local  mineral-producing  industries? 
If  percentage  depletion  goes  down  for 
oil  and  gas,  it  wiU  go  down  for  all  the 
others — zinc,  titanium,  iron  ore,  coal — 
the  whole  list.  And  then  we  would  all 
hear  from  our  hard-hit  constituents,  and 
those  of  us  who  may  now  have  doubts 
would  find  out  most  emphatically  that 
this  is  no  special  boon  for  the  oil-pro- 
ducing States.  This  is  an  essential  provi- 
sion for  all  America.  It  is  essential  be- 
cause our  mineral  producing  industries — 
all  of  them — from  sand  and  gravel  to  oil 
and  gas,  are  essential  to  America. 

If  the  argimient  of  those  who  would 
abolish  depletion  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  if  they  would  be  consist- 
ent and  fair,  they  would  also  necessarily 
have  to  advocate  a  Federal  tax  on  all 
forms  of  capital  including  savings  ac- 
counts, investments,  land  and  appurte- 
nances, including  homes  and  the  like. 

Let  us  stop  listening  to  columnists  and 
get  down  to  the  facts.  We  cannot  base  ta.x 
legislation  on  slogans  and  word  games — 
like  the  insistent  harping  on  the  term 
"loophole."  This  is  a  phrase  the  critics  of 
mineral  depletion  love  to  bandy  about.  It 
is  also  a  piime  example  of  the  use — or 
misuse — of  language  to  convey  a  false 
impression.  The  unabridged  dictionarj- 
defines  "loophole"— when  used  in  this 
sense — as  "a  method  of  evading  the  in- 
tent of  a  statute,  contract,  or  obligation." 
As  history  clearly  shows,  in  no  way  does 
the  percentage  depletion  provision  re- 
semble this  definition.  We  have  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  amended  the  tax  laws  to  correct 
miintended  benefits  which  arose  during 
the  practical  application  of  the  law.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  true  definition  of 
what  really  is  a  loophole.  Nowhere  has 
anyone  ever  contended  that  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  mineral  industry's 
depletion  was  not  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress—in fact,  a  study  of  the  history  cf 
this  legislation  shows  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 

I  am  convinced  that  oiur  mineral  deple- 
tion policy  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in 
determining  whether  the  United  States 
continues  as  the  foremost  power  in  the 
world  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing, or  whether  it  falls  back  into  the 
ranks  of  the  "have  not"  nations — the 
coimtries  that  must  depend  on  other 
lands  for  their  energy  and  fuels  and  other 
basic  resources. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  do  those  who  attack 
mineral  depletion  remind  us  that  oil  and 
natural  gas  together  supply  almost 
three-quarters  of  oiu-  Nation's  energy. 

Yet  how  can  an  intelligent  decision  be 
made  on  this  issue  without  consideration 
of  such  facts  as  this?  Rarely  do  critics 
of  percentage  depletion  point  out  that 
this  provision — and  Its  forerimner,  dis- 
covery value  depletion — originated  In  a 
time  of  widespread  fear  that  we  were 
getting  close  to  the  bottom  of  our  oil 
reserves. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  now  that 
back  in  1916  legislation  was  actually  in- 
troduced in  this  House  to  prohibit  the 
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exportation  of  petroleum  products  from 
the  United  States.  Four  years  later,  in 
1920  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  pre- 
dicted that — if  the  then  current  rate  of 
domestic  consumption  were  to  con- 
tinue— the  United  States  would  run  out 
of  oil  by  1938.  Three  years  later,  in  1923, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  made  sen- 
sational headlines  with  a  report  warning 
consumers  that  they  had  better  start 
preparing  themselves  to  pay  at  least  $1 
a  gallon  for  gasoline. 

Because  Congress  wisely  recognized 
the  need  to  encourage  the  risky  search 
for  oil  deposits,  the  American  petroleum 
industry  was  able  to  confound  all  the 
experts.  It  found  enough  oil  to  keep 
America  going  in  the  automobile  age. 
It  fotmd  enough  additional  oil  to  fuel  a 
global  conflict  in  World  War  II,  and  to 
meet  the  tremendous  and  unexpected  de- 
mands of  postwar  prosperity.  It  is  pro- 
ducing enough  oil  today  to  tide  us  over 
the  current  Middle  East  crisis.  And  I 
would  like  to  remind  you,  without  labor- 
ing the  point,  that  we  would  be  facing 
one  of  the  most  desperate  emergencies 
in  our  Nation's  history  at  this  very  mo- 
ment if  the  U.S.  oil  industry  had  not 
been  ready  and  able  to  replace  those  cut- 
off Middle  Eastern  supplies. 

Were  we  dependent  upon  the  Middle 
East  for  oil  and  natural  gas — because  we 
could  not  produce  enough  at  home — we 
would  today  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
nations,  helpless  and  Immobilized  until 
we  met  their  terms  for  a  resumption  of 
our  vital  oil  supplies. 

It  is  a  nightmare  that  could  have  hap- 
pened but  did  not.  If  it  had  happened, 
the  dollar-a-gallon  price  that  was  feared 
in  1923  would  by  today's  standards  be 
a  bargain  basement  item  to  the  American 
user  of  these  products.  It  did  not  happen 
because  the  American  petroleum  indus- 
try continued  Its  record  of  meeting  one 
crisis  after  another.  This  has  been  done 
so  often  that  the  Industry's  achievements 
are  taken  for  granted.  But  could  this 
latest  achievement — and  the  others — 
have  been  possible  without  percentage 
depletion?  In  my  judgment,  that  is 
doubtful,  indeed. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  petroleiun  industry  to  replace  each 
depleted  barrel  of  oil  with  another  barrel 
of  newly  discovered  reserves.  If  that  Is 
all  the  industry  were  able  to  do,  we  would 
have  due  cause  for  feeling  once  again 
the  oil  shortage  alarms  that  shook  this 
country  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th 
century.  The  petroleum  industry  must 
do  more  than  replace  one  depleted  bar- 
rel with  another  newly  discovered  barrel 
of  reserves.  This  industry  mi:ist  continu- 
ally step  up  its  oil  and  gas  finding  to 
keep  pace  with  steadily  rising  demand. 

Last  spring  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
predicted  that  the  United  States  will 
consiune  78  billion  barrels  of  cil  and  283 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  over  the  next 
14  years — more  oil  and  gas  than  was  con- 
sumed In  the  previous  107  years  of  the 
petroleimi  Industry's  existence.  I  re- 
peat— this  supply  will  be  needed  to  take 
care  of  just  the  next  14  years,  and  if 
that  sounds  like  a  long  time  just  reflect 
that  the  year  1953  was  only  14  years  ago. 
Time  passes  more  rapidly  than  we  real- 
ize. It  is  passing  very  rapidly  indeed  for 


an  industry  that  has  to  meet  this  enor- 
mous future  demand. 

Can  the  oil  be  found?  The  experts  be- 
lieve it  can — though  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  assignment.  But  what  if 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  were 
abolished  or  sharply  curtailed?  The 
critics  of  this  provision  neve;  seem  to 
trouble  themselves  with  any  question 
about  the  effect  of  such  a  move  on  our 
future  oil  supplies.  But  the  '^st  of  us 
had  better  trouble  ourselves  with  this 
question.  For  the  future  security  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  and  of  the  free 
world  could  hinge  on  the  answer. 

It  is  ironic  that  some  of  the  very  people 
who  are  most  aggressive  in  attacking 
percentage  depletion  benefit  handsome- 
ly from  provisions  in  the  tax  laws  that 
others  would  brand  as  "loophole-?." 

I  happen  to  know  that  this  is  true  of  a 
public  official — a  constant  critic  of  min- 
eral depletion — who  boasted  of  his 
profit  on  a  cattle  sale  because,  due  to  a 
provision  In  the  law,  a  "loophole"  if  you 
will,  he  had  to  pay  only  a  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  transaction.  I  know  of  an- 
other public  official  and  mineral  deple- 
tion critic  who  invests  in  tax-free  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  thereby  reducing  his  tax 
bill  substantially.  Some  people  call  this 
a  "loophole."  And  I  could  name  another 
extremely  wealthy  public  official  who 
uses  the  foundation  exemption  to  reduce 
his  tax  bill.  Yet  he  is  most  boldly  out- 
spoken in  condemning  what  he  thinks 
are  other  people's  "loopholes."  Those 
who  are  fond  of  applying  the  term  "loop- 
hole" to  mineral  depletion  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  code  that  they  do  not 
happen  to  like  frequently  quote  a  book 
called  "The  Great  Treasury  Raid"  by 
Philip  Stem.  You  might  say  this  book 
is  almost  their  bible.  But  they  are  highly 
selective  in  quoting  from  it.  You  would 
not  guess  from  listening  to  them  that 
the  biggest  single  tax  preference — or 
"loophole" — in  the  tax  law  according  to 
Mr.  Stem's  own  list  is  the  provision  that 
permits  married  couples  to  split  their 
incomes  for  tax  purposes. 

Mr.  Stem  puts  it  this  way,  and  I  quote 
from  his  book : 

The  tax  laws  permit  the  husband,  in  mak- 
ing out  his  tax  return,  to  make  believe  that 
half  of  the  paycheck  has  been  earned  by  the 
little  wife.  This  Is  commonly  known  as  filing 
a  "Joint  return." 

This  Is  a  highly  expensive  fiction:  It  costs 
the  United  States  Treasury  $5  billion  an- 
nually. 

End  of  quotation  from  Mr.  Stem. 

Now  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stem  that 
this  is  any  kind  of  "loophole"  or  tax 
preference.  Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  other 
examples  which  I  have  cited  are  "loop- 
holes." I  maintain  that  they  are  fully 
justified  and  sound  public  policy.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  one  man's  "loophole" 
being  another  man's  tax  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  years  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  I  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hard  work — 
the  actual  drugery  that  goes  into  writ- 
ing our  Nation's  tax  laws.  I  also  learned 
the  supreme  importance  of  digging  and 
probing  and  searching  out  the  facts.  For 
with  tax  rates  as  they  are  today,  a  seri- 
ous mistake,  or  oversight,  or  example  of 
plain  carelessness  in  drafting  tax  legis- 
lation could  have  ruinous  consequences 


on  an  economic  activity  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation — like  the  extractive 
industries  covered  by  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

Tax  policy  is  far  too  important  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  slogans  or  catch 
phrases.  People  who  write  books,  articles, 
or  gossip  columns  about  the  tax  laws  do 
not  have  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  their  recommendations, 
but  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  do  have  this  responsibility. 
And  in  my  observation  it  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  they  exercise  with  integrity, 
diligence,  fairness,  and  dedication  sec- 
ond to  no  group  of  human  beings  on 
earth.  I  consider  my  association  with 
them  a  privilege  and  a  most  inspiring 
experience 

It  is  quite  a  striking  contrast  to  com- 
pare the  laborious  study  and  research  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  its 
staff  with  the  effusions  of  those  who  do 
their  research  in  Playboy  magazine  or 
other  sensation-seeking  publications. 

We  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee must  concern  ourselves  with  facts, 
whereas  the  sole  concern  of  these  re- 
sponsibility-free commentators  is  the 
size  of  the  headlines  they  can  make. 
Therefore,  they  feel  no  qualms  about  giv- 
ing the  Impression  that  oilmen  have 
achieved  what  amounts  to  tax  exemp- 
tion. They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  the  producing  branch  of  the 
oil  industry  escapes  $10  billion  a  year  in 
taxation. 

What  are  the  facts  behind  this  claim? 
Well,  according  to  preliminary  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines — a  some- 
what more  authoritative  source  than 
Playboy — the  total  value  of  all  the  crude 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  natural  gas  liquids 
produced  In  the  United  States  last  year 
was  $12.4  billion.  Now  how  can  an  indus- 
try with  output  valued  at  $12.4  billion 
pay  an  additional  income  tax  of  $10  bil- 
lion— on  top  of  what  it  is  already  paying 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  have  any  money  left  to  pay 
its  employees,  its  royalty  owner.«:,  its 
stockholders  and  investors,  Its  creditors, 
and  Its  operating  expenses — not  to  men- 
tion the  more  than  $4  billion  the  Indus- 
try spends  annually  on  exploration  for 
and  development  of  new  reserves,  in- 
cluding almost  $1  billion  each  year  In  dry 
hole  losses. 

Let  us  tum  from  this  myth  about  the 
industry's  tax  status  to  a  serious  study 
made  to  bring  out  the  facts.  The  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation  has 
made  what  is — to  my  knowledge — the 
only  thorough  study  ever  undertaken  of 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry's  tax 
burden  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
enterprises.  The  findmgs  for  the  latest 
year  covered — 1963 — are  right  in  line 
with  those  for  prior  years. 

In  1963,  this  study  found,  the  petroleimi 
industry  paid  at  least  $2  billion  in  direct 
taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  figure  does  not  include  any 
of  the  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
product  taxes  of  $6.5  billion  paid  in  that 
year. 

The  study  found  that  the  petroleum 
industry's  direct  1963  domestic  tax  bur- 
den amounted  to  5  cents  in  tax  for  every 
dollar  of  revenue.  The  ratio  for  other 
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businesses  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 
The  biggest  part  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry's tax  bill  was  paid  to  State  govern- 
ments, with  a  heavy  portion  of  the  total 
represented  by  severance  and  other  pro- 
duction taxes  that  nonextractive  indus- 
tries do  not  pay. 

But  a  tax  dollar  is  a  tax  dollar,  what- 
ever level  of  government  it  is  paid  to. 
and  with  the  tax -sharing  ideas  now  being 
discussed  in  Congress,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry's contributions  to  State  revenue 
should  be  most  welcome. 

The  charge  of  fabulous  oil  industry 
profits  likewise  falls  apart  when  held  up 
to  the  light  of  fact.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  from  1925 — the  first  year's 
Income  to  come  under  the  percentage 
depletion  law— through  1966,  oil  industry 
after-tax  earnings  have  averaged  less 
than  10  percent  of  Invested  capital.  The 
figure  for  all  manufacturing  companies 
in  this  same  period  was  a  shade  higher — 
10.7  percent.  Last  year  the  relationship 
was:  petroleum  Industry — 12.6  percent. 
compared  with  14.1  percent  for  all  manu- 
facturing companies.  Clearly,  then,  the 
petroleum  industry  is  not  making  any 
profit  bonanza  out  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that  per- 
centage depletion — instead  of  giving  the 
[>etroleum  industry  an  undue  ad- 
vantage— simply  counteracts,  to  some 
extent,  the  tremendous  disadvantage 
entailed  in  the  high-risk,  high-cost 
search  for  new  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Actually,  the  big  beneficiary  of  the 
percentage  depletion  provision  is  the 
consumer.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  a 
Senate  subcommittee  predicted  back  in 
1923  that  the  price  of  gasoline  would 
soon  rise  to  $1  a  gallon.  The  average 
price  of  gasoline  in  that  year  was  21 
cents — excluding  tax.  And  in  August  of 
this  year  the  national  average  price  of 
regular-grade  gasoline — an  incomparably 
better  product  than  that  sold  in  1923 — 
was  22.65  cents  per  gallon.  This  is.  again, 
excluding  tax.  So  the  consumer  is  paying 
only  8  percent  more  for  gasoline  today 
than  he  paid  in  1923.  How  many  other 
products  today  could  meet  such  a  test? 

After  more  than  40  years,  percentage 
depletion  has  become  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. Under  this  provision,  the  indiistiT 
has  been  able  to  meet  the  Nation's 
steadily  increasing  appetite  for  oil  and 
do  it  witli  reasonable  prices  and  below - 
average  levels  of  profit.  If  now.  after  all 
these  years,  the  percentage  depletion 
provision  were  repealed — or  the  rate  for 
oU  reduced — it  is  inevitable  that  the  price 
of  crude  oil  and  of  petroleum  products 
would  have  to  rise.  There  wou'd  be  no 
other  way  to  close  the  gap — not  vith  the 
industry's  profits  as  moderate  as  they 
are  and  not  with  the  future  investment 
requirements  what  they  are  certain  to 
be.  It  might  not  happen  overnight,  it 
probably  would  not  happen  that  way,  but 
in  time — if  percentage  depletion  was  cur- 
tailed— something  would  have  to  give. 

Higher  prices  for  gasoline  and  other 
oil  products  would  not  mean  much  to 
the  well-to-do  people.  They  would  not 
suffer  much  distress  If  changed  income 
tax  policies  force  the  price  of  regular 


grade  gasoline  to  rise  sharply  from  the 
present  level  of  less  than  23  cents  per 
gallon.  But  this  would  be  a  hard  blow 
indeed  at  the  tight  budget  of  the  family 
with  only  a  moderate  income.  And  quite 
often  these  are  the  very  people  who  have 
to  use  gasoline  more  because  housing 
costs  force  them  to  live  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  job.  and  also  because 
pleasure  driving  is  one  of  their  favorite 
forms  of  lo'.v-cost  family  recreation.  The 
worker,  the  farmer,  the  salesman,  the 
rural  letter  carrier — these  'xre  the  kinds 
of  people  v.ho  would  feel  the  ricochet 
effect  of  a  cut  in  the  statutory  depletion 
rate  for  petroleum. 

From  time  to  time  we  see  figures  that 
are  supposed  to  show  the  sums  involved 
in  percentage  depletion  for  the  mineral 
industries.  I  wish  there  were  some  way  to 
calculate  in  monetary  terms  how  much 
this  provision  means — and  has  meant 
over  the  years — to  Americans.  But  you 
cannot  put  a  price  tag  on  security  or 
on  national  independence  in  raw  mate- 
rial. You  cannot  calculate  in  dollars  and 
cents  how  much  it  meant  to  have  the  oil 
and  iron  and  copper  and  coal  to  carry 
us  to  victory  in  World  War  II. 

This  we  do  know.  Every  product  in  the 
marketplace  represents  the  result  of 
combining  two  basic  ingredients  under 
the  guidance  of  human  Intelligence  and 
skill.  One  of  these  basic  ingredients  is  the 
raw  material  of  which  the  product  was 
made:  the  other  basic  ingredient  is  the 
fuel  energy  that  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing process. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  percentage 
depletion  can  only  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  both  ingredients. 
And  the  consumer  will  pay.  In  fact.  I 
can  think  of  no  step  that  could  do  more 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living — to  make 
all  our  constituents  pay  more  for  every- 
thing they  buy — than  a  cut  in  the  rate  of 
the  mineral  depletion  provision. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  main  points 
I  have  covered: 

First.  Percentage  depletion  is  not  a 
tax  loophole.  It  was  deliberately  devised 
by  Congress  more  than  40  years  ago  and 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  not  taxing 
capital  value  as  income. 

Second.  The  phrase  "oil  depletion  al- 
lowance"  is  a  misnomer.  This  provision 
applies  to  more  than  100  different  min- 
erals important  to  our  national  welfare 
and  to  the  economies  of  evei-y  State. 

Third.  Ours  is  an  energy-based  econ- 
omy— with  oil  and  gas  supplying  nearly 
three-fourths  of  that  energy.  Percentage 
depletion  is  essential  if  the  industry  is 
to  meet  the  anticipated  tremendous  fu- 
ture demand  for  petroleum. 

Fourth.  The  petroleum  industry  pays 
its  fair  share  of  domestic  taxes — exactly 
the  same  percentage  of  its  revenue  as 
other  industries,  according  to  authorita- 
tive studies. 

Fifth.  Percentage  depletion  has  not 
produced  excessive  profits  for  oil  com- 
panies; in  fact,  their  profits  have 
averaged  slightly  less  than  those  of 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  whole. 

Sixth.  The  real  beneficiary  of  percent- 
age depletion  is  the  American  consumer. 
If  the  mineral  depletion  provision  were 
deleted  from  our  tax  laws,  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  his  every 


purchase  since  the  cost  of  both  the  raw 
material  in  the  product  and  the  energy 
required  to  produce  it  would  be  more 
expensive. 

Seventh.  Percentage  depletion  has 
worked.  It  has  enabled  the  petroleum 
industry  and  other  mineral  producing 
enterprises  to  meet  the  rapidly  rising  de- 
mands of  an  indiistrial  civilization  in 
peacetime,  wartime,  and  the  cold  war  era. 
It  has  helped  keep  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And,  if  we  want  an  especially 
timely  reminder  of  the  value  of  percent- 
age depletion,  all  we  have  to  do  is  read 
any  morning's  headlines  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East. 

Eighth.  We  have  just  seen  the  na- 
tionalization of  oil  properties  of  several 
American  companies  in  the  Middle  East. 
How  much  more  of  a  warning  do  we  need 
that  we  carmot  afford  to  let  ourselves 
become  dependent  on  foreign  oil  any  time 
or  anywhere  in  the  world?  We  need  per- 
centage depletion  because  we  need  to 
maintain  our  national  independence  and 
our  vital  fuel  supply.  It  is  as  plain  and 
simple  as  that.  And  if  we  can  learn  any- 
thing at  all  from  the  news  of  the  day.  it  is 
that  percentage  depletion — far  from 
being  a  loophole  is  a  lifeline  for  America. 

Back  in  1962,  an  excellent  report  of  the 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  Group 
was  prepared  for  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  re- 
port contained  the  following  statement 
on  page  23 : 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  rests 
upon  a  small  base  ol  energy.  National  Income 
originating  In  the  energy  industries  Is  only 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  national  income. 

Consumers,  manufacturers,  and  govern- 
ment spend  but  a  small  proportion  of  their 
Incomes  in  the  purchases  of  energy — house- 
hold consumers  about  5'2  per  cent,  manu- 
facturers l'/2  per  cent,  and  government  pos- 
sibly 3  per  cent.  Despite  the  expanding  use 
of  energy  these  proportions  have  remained 
fairly  constant. 

End  of  quotation. 

The  figures  may  be  slightly  changed 
today,  but  I  am  sure  the  essential  facts 
are  the  same.  The  American  people  are 
getting  a  tremendous  bargain  in  the 
energy  that  runs  this  counti-y — oil,  natu- 
ral gas,  coal — and  yes,  even  uranium  for 
nuclear  power.  And  all  these  minerals 
come  under  percentage  depletion.  So 
does  the  iron  that  makes  the  steel  in  the 
family  car,  the  titanium  for  supersonic 
planes,  the  bauxite  for  aluminum  cook- 
ing utensils  and  other  products — most  of 
all  the  basic  necessities  of  light,  heat, 
transportation  to  and  from  jobs  and 
countless  other  things  which  every  con- 
siuner  needs  in  today's  world. 

This  is  not  an  oil  industry  measure  or 
even  a  mineral  industry  measure;  this  is 
a  measure  that  looks  after  the  immedi- 
ate and  long-term  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  And  the  strongest  justifi- 
cation for  this  provision  is  what  It  has 
accomplished  in  giving  us  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  reasonably  priced  energy  fuels  and 
raw  materials  needed  to  maintain  an 
industrial  civilization.  I  would  be  proud 
if  this  Congress  could  accomplish  as 
much  for  the  American  people  as  the 
69th  Congress  did  when  It  originated  the 
percentage  depletion  provision  41  years 
ago. 
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Percentage  Depletion   Rates  for  Mineral 
Production 

Since  1926,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
authorized  percentage  depletion  at  a  27'/2To 
rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells.  This  rate  Is  applied 
to  the  gross  income  from  the  wells,  subject 
to  a  50  Tc  of  net  income  limitation. 

During  the  decades  that  percentage  deple- 
tion has  been  a  part  of  the  revenue  laws.  It 
has  been  extended  to  almost  all  other  U.S. 
minerals  at  rates  ranging  from  5  to  23  7c  of 
gross  income  from  the  mineral  producing 
property,  as  follows: 

TWENTY -THREE   PERCENT   DEPLETION   APPLIES   TO 
THESE    MINERALS 

Antimony. 

Anorthosite  (to  extent  alumina  and  alu- 
minum compounds  extracted  therefrom ) . 

Asbestos. 

Bauxite. 

Beryl. 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium. 

Celestite. 

Chromite. 

Clay  (to  extent  alumina  and  aluminum 
compounds  extracted  therefrom)  .* 

Cobalt. 

Columblum. 

Corundum. 

Fluorspar. 

Graphite.' 

Ilmenlte. 

Kyanltc. 

Later! te  (to  e.xtent  alumina  and  aluminum 
compounds  extracted   therefrom ) . 

Lead. 

Lithium. 

Manganese. 

Mercury. 

Mica. 

Nephelite  Syenite  (to  extent  alumina  and 
aluminum  compounds  extracted  therefrom). 

Nickel. 

Olivine. 

Platinum. 

Platinum  Group  Metals. 

Quartz  Crystals  (Radio  Grade). 

Rutlle. 

Block  Steatite  Talc. 

Sulphur. 

Tantalum. 

Thorium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Zinc. 

Zircon. 

FIFTEKN   PERCENT   DEPLETION   APPLIES  TO  THESE 
MINERALS 

ApUte. 
Barlte. 
Bentonlte. 
Borax. 

Calcium  Carbonates. 
Clay,  Ball.' 
Clay,  China.* 
Clay.  Refractory  &  Fire.* 
Clay.  Sagger.* 
Copper. 

Diatomaceous  Earth. 
Dolomite. 
Feldspar. 
Pullers  Earth. 
Garnet. 
Gilsonite. 
Gold. 
Granite. 

Granite  (Flake).* 
Gypsum. 
Iron  Ore. 
Limestone. 
Magneslte. 

Magnesium  Carbonates. 
Marble. 

Metal  Mines  (not  otherwise  named). 
Mollusk  Shells   (when  used  for  cbemlcal 
content)  .* 


Molybdenum. 

Phosphate  Rock. 

Potash. 

Quartzlte. 

Rock  Asphalt. 

Silver. 

Slate* 

Soaps  tone. 

Stone  (dimension  or  ornamental).* 

Talc. 

Thenardlte. 

Tripoli. 

Trona. 

VermicuUte. 

Other  minerals  not  covered  elsewhere. 

TEN    PERCENT    TO    THESE    MINERALS 

Bruclte  Perllte 

Coal  Sodium  Chloride 

Lignite  WoUastonlte 

FIVE    PERCENT    TO    THESE    MINERALS 

Clay  (used  for  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
flower  pots,  etc.)  .* 

Gravel.  Sand. 

Mollusk  Shells.*  Scoria. 

Peat.  Shale.* 

Pumice.  Stone.* 

If  from  Brine  Wells — Bromine,  Calcium 
"hloride.  Magnesium  Chloride. 

SEVEN    AND    ONE-HALF    PERCENT    TO    THESE 
MINERALS 

Clay  and  Shale  (u.sed  for  sewer  pipe  or 
brick).* 

Clay.  Shale,  and  Slate.  (u.<;ed  as  light- 
weight aggregates).* 


AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM  STRIKES  A 
BLOW  AT  GEORGE  LINCOLN 
ROCKWELL 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cremation  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
has  laid  to  rest  a  burning  issue  that 
has  troubled  red-blooded  Americans 
throughout  this  land. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have,  from 
the  outset,  strongly  protested  the  burial 
of  Mr.  Rockwell  at  a  national  cemetery 
with  full  military  honors  if  the  cere- 
mony were  conducted  against  a  back- 
ground of  Nazi  symbols.  On  August  28 — 
as  I  have  advised  this  House  on  August 
29 — I  wired  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor 
as  follows: 

Strongly  object  to  burial  of  George  Lin- 
coln Rockwell  In  a  National  Cemetery  with 
full  military  honors  If  he  Is  garbed  In  a 
Nazi  Uniform  and  borne  by  a  replica  of  Nazi 
storm  troopers.  Do  not  object  If  he  Is  burled 
with  military  honors  minus  the  Nazi  para- 
phemaUa.  Burial  in  Nazi  regalia  would  act 
to  honor  that  evil  which  American  soldiers 
of  World  War  11  fought,  died,  and  bled  to 
destroy. 

On  August  29,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  notified  me  that  it  had  refused  to 
permit  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  to  be 
buried  at  a  national  cemetery  with  mili- 
tary honors  because  his  followers  had  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
These  standards  required  abstinence 
from  display  of  Nazi  symbols  and  also 
called  for  a  proper  display  of  the  Amer- 


ican flag.  The  Department  further  in- 
formed me  that  it  absolutely  refused  to 
give  consideration  to  any  additional 
burial  applications  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Nazi  Party  unless  it  re- 
ceived assurance  there  would  be  com- 
pliance With  the  standards  set  forth  for 
burial  in  a  national  cem'>tcr>-. 

The  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  refu  ,c'd 
to  comply  with  these  standards,  and  the 
Dcpf-rtment  of  the  Army  did  not  yield 
on  the  matter.  As  a  con.'^equence,  the 
body  of  Get/rge  Lincoln  Rockv.ell  was 
cremated  on  August  30  wliile,  at  the  same 
time,  a  local  branch  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  initiated  proceed- 
incrs  to  obtain  a  court  order  that  would 
allow  burial  of  the  ashes  with  a  Nazi 
ceremony  in  a  national  military-  cemc- 
teiT. 

Frcm  a  prcctical  standpoint,  then, 
this  matter  has  been  successfully  re- 
solved, and  I  would  like  to  say  tliat  the 
Department  of  the  Anny  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  good  judgment  .^nd 
efficient  conduct  it  demonstrated 
throughout  this  emotionally  charged  af- 
fair. It  remained  fiiTn  in  carrying  out  the 
dictates  of  the  law  and  service  regula- 
tions and,  at  the  same  time,  it  proved 
eminently  fair  in  invitini?  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  and  standards 
for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  A.?  a 
result,  the  Department  spared  desecra- 
tion to  a  national  cemetery  and  i):e- 
served  the  dignity  of  America. 

Personally,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  superlative  coopera- 
tion extended  me  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  keeping  me  promptly  and 
adequately  posted  on  this  matter  of  my 
interest.  I  call  this  an  "A-number  1"  job 
of  posting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  what  has  been  a  very  deli- 
cate matter  has  been  suitably  and  fairly 
resolved.  In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  great  blow  has  been  struck  for  Ameri- 
can patriotism. 


•  Note  dlflfering  rates,  depending  on  use. 


PLACEMENT  SUMMARY,  PARKS  JOB 
CORPS  CENTER,  PLEASANTON, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.<;pnt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Ihe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  controversy  that  has  surrounded  the 
Job  Corps  program  has  centered  around 
the  allegation  that  these  young  people 
are  not  being  prepared  for  gainful  em- 
ployment by  these  programs. 

I  recently  .sought  some  statistics  from 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  that  serves 
my  district  in  California.  These  statistics 
would  seem  to  rebut  that  allegation. 

Apparently  the  program  is  returning 
dividends  to  the  taxpayer  that  warrants 
their  continued  investment  in  the  effort 
to  retrain  and  remotivate  these  young 
dropouts  from  our  national  life. 

I  have  no  idea  how  you  can  properly 
put  a  pricetag  on  the  fact  that  2.526 
young  people  have  been  placed  in  gainful 
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employment  as  a  result  of  the  Job  Corps 
training.  I  am  certain,  however,  that 
the  prlcetag  in  tax  moneys  saved  and 
earned  would  far  exceed  the  investment 
required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  statistics  on 
placements  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Placement     Stjmkart.     Parks     Job     Corps 

Center,  Pleabakton,  Calif.,  as  or  July  31, 

1967 

Since  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  operated 
by  Litton  Industries,  In  Pleasanton  Califor- 
nia was  opened  in  April  of  1965,  a  total  of 
2.526  young  men  who  were  exposed  to  the 
training  and  environment  there  have  been 
placed  In  gainful  positions.  This  total  repre- 
sents approximately  301  of  the  men  who 
were  graduated  from  or  left  the  Paries  Job 
Co-ps  Center  In  the  last  two  years.  Includ- 
ing a  high  percentage  who  were  Involved  In 
this  rehabilitation  program  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time. 

The  former  Parks  Job  Corpsmen  who  are 
now  employed  are  earning  an  average  hourly 
wage  of  H.TB.  Sample,  follow-up  checks 
show  a  71.91  Job  retention  rate.  Further. 
In  the  same  sampling.  78.9%  of  those  placed 
have  been  promoted  since  being  employed. 

The  latter  record  Is  particularly  Impres- 
sive when  viewed  against  the  background  of 


the  boys  involved.  Of  the  total  Parks  popu- 
lation nearly  Va  have  had  previous  criminal 
records,  91.5%  were  dropouts  from  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  and  48%  came  from 
broken  homee.  The  Parks  corpsmen  are  from 
poverty  areas  of  all  50  states.  An  analysis  of 
the  Parks  placement  record  points  up  one 
significant  fact:  vocational  training  In  It- 
self Is  not  enough.  Reshaping  of  attitudes 
and  reorientation  to  a  responsible  productive 
life  Is  equally  if  not  more  Important  in  the 
Job  Corp>s  rehabilitation  program.  More 
than  half  of  the  corpsmen  employed  by  pri- 
vate Industry  were  placed  In  positions  not 
related  to  their  Job  corps  training. 

The  breakdown  of  the  placements  gener- 
ated by  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  shows 
905  young  men  were  placed  in  positions  re- 
lated to  their  Job  corps  training  at  an  aver- 
age hourly  wage  of  $1.93.  Youngsters  trained 
in  electronics  who  were  placed  in  related 
positions  earned  starting  wages  averaging 
$2.16  per  hour.  A  total  of  980  Parks  Corps- 
men  were  placed  in  positions  not  related  to 
their  training.  This  group  drew  an  average 
starting  hourly  wage  of  $1.64.  A  number  of 
the  young  men  placed  were  employed  at 
starting  wage  levels  exceeding  $3.00  per  hour. 
The  balance  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center 
placements  included  641  young  men  who 
were  qualified  for  military  service  or  enroll- 
ment in  educational  institutions. 


TRAIMNG  PLACEMENT  STATISTICAL  EVOLUATION  ' 


Training-related  placements        Non-traming-related  placerrents 


Vocation 


Electronics 

Automotive  

Maintenance 

Office  machine  repair 

General  skills  -. 

Culinary  arts 

Resignees     

Total.. 


Placed  in 
training- 
related 
positions 


2(8 

207 
149 

67 

135 

99 


Average 
hourly 
wage 


2.16 
1.80 

1.91 
1.87 
1.83 
1.79 


Placed  m 

non-training. 

related 

positions 


225 

232 
79 
79 

121 
51 

193 


Average 

hourly 
nage 


Military 

and 

educational 

placements 


Total 
placerrents 


1  64 

199 

1  70 

131 

1  68 

S6 

1  70 

49 

1,70 

K 

1.70 

38 

1.52 

82 

905 


1.93 


980 


1  64 


641 


67? 
570 
284 
195 
342 
188 
275 

2.526 


I  Based  upon  latest  follow-up  information  ol  2,526  placements  as  ol  luly  31,  ISe'', 
:  Includes  office  Kcupations  placements 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
THOMAS  C.  LYNCH,  WESTERN 
STATES  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Los  Angeles  was  the  host  for  a  very  in- 
formative Western  States  Democratic 
Conference. 

The  speakers  of  this  conference  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  information  that  helps 
the  American  people  distinguish  between 
constructive  attempts  at  solutions  for  our 
vast  problems  and  blind,  negative  ob- 
structionism. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  have  the 
oppwrtunity  to  read  just  one  of  the 
speeches  given  at  the  conference — that 
of  Attorney  General  Thomas  C.  Lynch  of 
California.  The  context  of  this  speech 
follows : 

It  is  always  somewhat  disconcerting  to  be 
asked  to  keynote  a  conference  of  Democrats. 
I  feel  like  a  minister  who  is  asked  to  preach 
at  a  meeting  of  fellow  ministers. 

You  all  know  the  message. 


I  do  feel,  hovt'cver,  that  I  c.in  at  least  claim 
tenure  to  Justify  my  position  at  this  rostrum. 
My  service  as  a  messenger  for  the  Democratic 
Party  goes  back  to  the  1920  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  San  Francisco 

As  a  young  lad — very  young — I  delivered 
messages  for  such  luminaries  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  nominated  for  vice  presi- 
dent at  that  convention. 

(I  only  hope  my  current  messenger  service 
will  augur  better  for  the  party  in  1968  than 
it  did  in  1920.) 

As  California's  lonely  Democratic  statewide 
officeholder.  I  am  happy  to  welcome  our 
visitors  to  California. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  a  state  which 
has  overcome  an  exotic  reputation  to  become 
a  national  testing  ground  for  jxjlitical  candi- 
dates and  political  trends. 

I  am  often  asked  if  California  government 
has  changed  much  under  the  Republicans 
and  Ronald  Reagan.  Well,  as  I  was  saying  to 
Jesse  Unruh  in  the  Capitols  Makeup 
Room  ...  "A  little  theatrical  excess  is  all 
right,  but  I  still  object  to  calling  the  opening 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  premiere." 

Actually,  there  is  a  very  serious  message  for 
all  Democrats  in  Ronald  Reagan's  political 
career. 

.\n  old  saw  about  Hollywood  said.  "Strip 
away  the  phony  tinsel  and  you'll  find  the 
real  tinsel."  Well,  with  Governor  Reagan,  you 
strip  away  the  amateur  act  and  you  And  a 
very  professional  act. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  successfully  and  skill- 
fully capitalized  on  a  widespread  American 
distrust  of  men  and  women  professionally 
dedicated   to  politics  and   government.  This 


distrust  seems  to  bprlng,  in  part,  from  the 
massive  problems  which  plague  our  nation 
and  the  apparent  inability  of  the  profes- 
sionals in  government  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  problems. 

Please  note,  I  said  apparent  inability.  The 
gambit  of  those  who  would  play  successfully 
on  this  American  animus  toward  politics  and 
government  is  simple.  They  rush  to  denounce 
programs  before  the  programs  have  a  chance 
to  work — preferably  even  before  they  are  en- 
acted. These  anti-government  apostles  refuse 
to  consider  our  problems  in  terms  of  the 
years  and  decades  which  will  be  required  for 
their  solution.  They  appeal  to  the  natural 
desire  for  the  quick,  the  easy,  the  simple  an- 
swer— regardless  of   its  ultimate  toll. 

This  Is  a  major  problem  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — as  the  party  in  power — faces  in 
the  coming  year. 

Our  party  on  both  the  national  and  local 
levels  must  go  to  the  people  and  ask  for  a 
commitment  to  the  future.  This  Is  the  com- 
mitment which  our  party  has  always  stressed. 

It  Is  a  commitment  which  will  be  severely 
challenged  by  those  opponents  who  offer 
some  vision  of  momentary  respite  and  com- 
fort— albeit  at  the  cost  of  future  generations. 

This  meeting  Is  billed  as  a  "nuts  and  bolts" 
conference.  I  am  assured  by  Gene  Wyman 
that  this  title  does  not  refer  to  the  two- 
party  system.  It  refers  to  methods  of  elect- 
ing Democrats. 

( Incidentally,  I  note  that  one  of  the  panels 
is  called  "Packaging  and  Selling  Candidates." 
Times  change.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  a  minor  uproar  occurred  in  California 
when  a  candidate's  advisor  publicly  stated 
that  he  looked  on  his  Job  with  the  candidate 
like  selling  a  bar  of  soap.) 

Yet,  I  believe  that  whether  we  are  con- 
sidering fund-raising  or  turning-out  the 
vote,  we  must  remain  aware  of  the  political 
thicket  which  we  face  in  1968. 

It  is  certainly  an  election  year  in  whicli 
we  cannot  afford  party  strife  and  dissension. 
While  I  recognize  that  by  Its  nature  a  politi- 
cal party  is  an  amalgam  of  personal  careers 
and  personal  egos — In  this  election  there 
must  be  some  subordination  of  personal 
drives  by  all  party  leaders,  if  the  party — as 
a  whole — is  to  succeed. 

In  our  discussions  here,  we  must  also 
remember  that  beneath  the  charges  and 
countercharges  of  a  campaign,  behind  the 
billboards  and  T'V  ads,  underlying  the  gen- 
eral theme  and  debate,  is  the  necessity  for 
the  successful  candidate  to  somehow  strike 
a  central  chord  of  the  popular  will  and  spirit. 
This  basic  appeal  and  its  roots  should  con- 
cern us  throughout  this  conference  and  in 
all  our  varied  discussions. 

We  are  facing  today  national  and  inter- 
national crises  which  have  become  very  per- 
sonal crises  for  millions  of  Americans.  As 
these  crises  grow.  Individuals  feel  increas- 
ingly threatened.  They  see  their  own  lives 
imperiled  by  the  dangers  of  modern  life — 
dangers  which  lurk  in  their  own  cities  and 
which  threaten  from  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

In  this  election.  Americans  will  seek  reas- 
surance and  a  renewal  of  national  determina- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Democratic  Parly 
c."n  pro\ide  this  reassurance  and  renewal.  I 
am  certain  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
can  successfully  lead  our  party  in  this  effort. 

Yet  if  success  is  to  be  ours,  we  must  deal 
strongly  and  decisively  with  the  divergence 
and  disaffection  which  are  obviously  present 
In  our  nation — divergence  and  disaffection 
which  the  Republicans  will  seek  to  weld  into 
a  victory  formula. 

In  an  affluent  society,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
poor.  Nor  in  our  war  on  poverty  can  we  ignore 
the  special  needs  of  the  evergrowing  affluent 
middle  class.  In  attempting  to  provide  new 
outlets  for  youth,  we  cannot  ignore  the  prob- 
lems of  our  older  citizens.  In  seeking  to  af- 
firm the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  all  our 
citizen:?,   we  cannot  ignore  the  challenge  of 
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the  lawless  and  the  lawbreakers  who  respect 
no  one's  rights  or  liberties.  In  attempting  to 
piy  for  needed  programs,  we  cannot  forget 
the  burdens  Imposed  on  taxpayers. 

The  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
h.ive  seen  uniquely  farsighted  and  sweeping 
programs  launched  to  deal  with  all  these 
problems. 

If  modern  poverty  as  a  government  prob- 
lem was  discovered  by  Senators  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Hubert  Hurrphrcy  in  the  1960  West 
Virginia  Prim.Try.  it  has  ccrtain'.y  been 
named,  claimed  r.nd  explored  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Yet  today — in  the  wr.ke  of  bloody  riots  and 
civil  distress — we  hear  Reptiblican  governrrs 
demanding  that  President  Johns.in  mount 
a  massive  attack  on  urban  poverty. 

I  would  only  recommend  that  the.?e  gov- 
ernors— these  nev/  voices — first  talk  to  their 
own  congressmen. 

Republicans  In  Confers  have  spent  the 
past  four  years  hacking  away  at  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  proposals.  The  Ninetieth 
Congress  has  readied  a  new  high — or  Ic-.v — in 
this  regard. 

While  tragedy  stalks  our  nation's  cities, 
the  Republicans  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
have  slashed  at  programs  to  restore  health 
to  our  cities  by  removing  the  blight  of  pov- 
erty .  .  .  slashed  at  programs  to  erase  the 
stain  of  disease  and  ignorance  .  .  .  slashed 
at  programs  to  a'.lertate  the  tragedy  of  un- 
employment and  ."^lum  housins. 

Witli  almost  incredible  frivolitv,  they  re- 
jected the  President's  request  for  funds  to 
fight  the  plague  of  ruts  in  our  urban  slums. 
(Incidentally,  I  don't  think  we  have  yet 
heard  the  last  of  that  milcstove  vote.) 

How  can  we  expect  children  born  in  the 
1960'8  to  grow  into  responsible  citizens  if  they 
have  been  raised  in  the  medieval  terror  of 
rats?  In  a  nation  which  is  sendirig  men  to  the 
moon,  in  a  nation  where  air  conditioning, 
and  color  television,  and  automated  kitchens 
are  becoming  necessities  for  millions  of 
Americans,  how  can  we  expect  children  to 
respect  a  government  which  will  not  protect 
them  from  rats?  No  man  can  honestly 
rationalize  such  a  que-tion. 

The  Republican  governors  demand  action 
for  our  cities,  and  every  year  since  1964,  the 
Republican  congressmen  have  cut  away  at 
President  Johnson's  proposals  for  building 
better  cities.  The  President's  request  this 
year  for  $662  million  for  the  Model  Cities 
Program  has  already  been  cut  to  about  one- 
third  the  requested  figure. 

In  so  many  Important  areas,  in  housing 
and  in  medical  care.  In  edtication  ...  In  so- 
cial security  ...  in  mental  health  ...  in 
civil  rights  ...  in  minimum  wages  ...  In 
manpower  tralnint;  ...  in  urban  affairs  .  .  . 
in  mass  transportation  ...  in  recreation  and 
in  consumer  protection — the  President's  pro- 
posals have  faced  and  are  facing  stiff  Repub- 
lican opposition  in  Washington,  while  the 
Republicans  in  the  states  and  cities  are  de- 
manding action  in  these  very  same  areas. 

This  summer  has  seen  these  same  Repub- 
lican governors  decry  the  crises  in  our  cities. 
Yet  two  years  ago.  Lyndon  Johnson  created 
the  new  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  over  the  massive  opposi- 
tion of  Republican   congressmen. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  as  .attorney  General,  and  as  a 
former  District  Attorney,  I  am  most  familiar 
with  the  Administration's  approach  to  the 
problems  of  crime,  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice — certainly  among  the  most 
sensitive  of  national  urban  problems.  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  mapping  the 
first  truly  national  strategy  against  crime. 

Yet  I  have  already  seen  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  turn  this  critical  effort  into  a 
political  football,  sinking  serious  considera- 
tion of  police  needs  in  a  morass  of  old  politi- 
cal  shibboleths. 

Similarly,  I  have  seen  Republicans  in  Wash- 
ington block  all  attempts  at  controlling  the 


deri&ly  proliferation  of  mall  order  firearms 
and  the  equally  dangerous  traffic  in  heavy 
military  weapons — a  traffic  which  has  be- 
come a  national  scandal. 

This  national  Republican  attitude  toward 
crime  is  consonant  with  their  behavior  in 
other  vit.ll  areas.  It  involves  a  belated  re- 
sponre  to  crises  featuring  a  tidal  wave  of 
oratory  and  frantic  alarms  and  excursions. 
It  Involves  a  sense  of  urgency  which  is  ap- 
pr>rently  energized   only  by  virtual  disaster. 

This  record  of  Democratic  action  and  He- 
p-ablicr.r^resistance,  however,  is  not  an  in- 
.'it.'-ii'.;  tlc^t  to  victory  in  1968,  on  ei'vhcr  the 
.^t.~:tc  cr  federal  levels. 

A.-,  they  say  in  Sncr.imonto,  ysu'rc  on'--  a.s 
go;d  as  your  last  picture.  None  cf  .these  pro- 
gram.- have  achieved  immediate  success. 
None  were  intended  to.  In  fact,  in  the  f:!?e 
of  many  of  these  programs,  the  United  Stai?s 
has  been  torn  by  rioting  and  terror-ridden 
wi'h  civil  disturbances. 

The  way  is  open  for  the  type  of  non-pro- 
gr.ir.i  which  has  served  the  Republican  party 
s-)  well  in  the  past.  A  P.  T.  Barnum  st;lc 
witli  platitudes  and  slcgans:  a  fraudulent 
gene r;il-s tore  approach  to  economics;  a  phi- 
lojonhr  tow.ird  social  and  hum.m  problems 
v.hicii  is  rs  irrelevant — btit  also  as  palat- 
able— r..^:  the  homilie'^  cT  Ma  Perkin.j  or  M.iry 
Worth;  ?.  pon.rr-;ynl  of  government — .-,s  prac- 
ticed by  Di?moerats — ,".s  some  sort  of  arcuno 
and  pro'.j.:bly  ■■b;.';ck"  art;  a  special  np:">eal 
t  >  the  l;;ome-ov,'ning.  bor.t-ov.-ning.  mong-ig"- 
ov;ng,  cc-mfort.".b!e  and  insecure  middle  clai.s 
vcter — all  of  these  elements  wrapped  in  a 
flag  and  carried  by  a  handsome  man  who 
pvarl.-'ims   his   distance   from   politics. 

Such  an  appeal  will  be  h.Td  to  overcome 
in  1968.  It  will  not  bo  overcome  by  relying 
on  Ev.ch  tired  chestnuts  as  the  right  wing. 
or  the  inexperience  of  our  opponents,  or  the 
Republican  failures  of  other  years.  It  'wiil 
not  be  overcome  by  futilely  decrying  and 
criiiciziag  the  opposition.  It  will  not  bo 
ovcrco:ne  by  dependence  on  the  empty 
cliches  of  past  campaigns.  It  will  be  over- 
coma  by  the  thoroug'n  and  positive  prcscn- 
tr.tlon  of  the  unparalleled  record  of  legisla- 
tion which  iias  been  created  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  It  will  be  overcome  by  pre- 
sent.n;;  candidates  on  all  levels  who  an- 
sv.-cr — really  answer — America's  problems  in 
this  same  spirit. 

We  must  seek  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple of  our  ability  to  better  control  the 
massive  forces  which  are  driving  modern 
.'.  ir.erica. 

We  must  neither  ignore  nor  dispute  the 
alarm  and  concern  which  has  spread  across 
our  nation.  We  must  not  attem.pt  to  gloss 
the  uglier  truths  about  our  nation  circa  1968. 
We  must  not  rely  on  old  formulas  of  success 
which   ignore  the  new  social  structures. 

We  must  emphasize  our  past  successes  and 
offer  new  proposals.  We  must  demand  that 
our  Republican  opponents  base  their  cam- 
paigns on  the  harsh  realities  and  realistic 
responses.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  respond 
to  realities  with  wistful  dreams  of  an  un- 
troubled past  and  a  simpler  future. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Republican  Party  to 
conduct  its  typical  campaign  of  dealing  with 
new  problems  by  complaining  about  them. 
The  White  House,  the  Congress,  the  State 
Capitols  are  not  wailing  walls.  Government 
today  demands  action,  not  accusations;  com- 
passion, not  complaints. 

We  must  insist  on  a  campaign  which  will 
embody  the  "candid  and  universal"  debate 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  as  the  saving 
virtue  of  our  nation.  In  doing  this,  we  must 
ourselves  insist  on  candor  and  reason.  We 
must  ourselves  refrain  from  substituting 
rhetoric  for  reason  and  platitudes  for  prcb- 
lems. 

We  must  strive  to  create  political  cam- 
paigns which  axe  healthy  for  America — which 
V.111  not  play  on  either  hidden  or  open  prej- 
udices; which  will  not  seek  to  set  one  group 
against  another;   which  wtU  not  allow  can- 


<£ldates  to  cloak  Intolerance  with  an  attitude 
of  self-right«ousness  to  conceal  Indifference 
with  the  banner  of  economy,  to  heighten 
fears  with  inflamed  demands  for  public 
safety,  to  inflate  pettiness  into  public  spirit. 

The  temper  of  the  nation  Is  such  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  posturing  and  the  dema- 
goguery  whieh  has  been  tolerated  in  other 
years.  Camp.iiens  of  deceit,  of  divi.sion,  uf 
vilification  could  be  a  national  trazedy. 

Our  party  faces  a  most  difficult  elecion. 
In  California,  we've  had  several  rocent:y. 
And.  I  note,  in  tiie  other  Western  states, 
a  few  Re;)Ublicans  have  been  getiiiig  elrcte'i. 
IIop?fu!ly,  recent  defeats  will  hive  prepared 
us  fc>r  this  election. 

Wc  have  a  naiior.,",:  ;-c!.^^:nistr'^tlon  with  .'.n 
unp.iraJleled  record  of  programs  dealing  v,'.h 
the  p'.cblems  which  beset  us.  In  Pre  ident 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Huliert 
Hunipiirey.  we  have  national  leaders  who 
have  iiroven  their  greatness,  their  under- 
standing, and  their  feeling  for  all  Americans. 
This  we  mvoiit  successfuly  present  to  the 
American  people. 

We  must  respond  to  the  challenges  of  our 
times  in  a  manner  which  is  unde: stood,  ar- 
cepted.  and  suppKvrted  by  tiie  Ai.'ierican 
people. 

I  ;.m  cprt.iin  we  will. 

Tliank  vou 


A  T'FW  LOOK  AT  GOVERNMENT 
ORG.^NIZATION:  BUDGET  BUREAU 
COMMENTS    ON    H.R.    69 

I.Ir.  GROS.".  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pcntlcman  from 
M?i;iand  [Mr.  Mat'IiAsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tiiis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPZAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tc  the  request  of  fic  gentlem£.n 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  almo.'^t  2  years.  In  both  the 
89th  and  90th  Congresses.  I  have  advj- 
cr.te>d  creating  a  new  blue-ribbon  com- 
mi'sion.  similar  to  the  two  Hcoicr  Corn- 
missions,  to  review  the  operations  of  the 
executive  branch  and  recommend  orga- 
nizational and  management  reforms. 
Over  30  Members  of  the  House  joined  me 
in  introducing  this  legislation  in  Sep- 
tember 1965,  and  in  this  Conprc.-s  more 
than  40  have  cosponsorcd  the  mra.^ure 
which  I  reintroduced  in  January  as  H.R, 
69. 

Significant  support  for  such  a  step  has 
been  expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  by  many  national  organization.-, 
includin.2:  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Last  month  a  large  numbei  of 
my  colleagues  joined  me  in  a  presenta- 
tion marking  the  20th  anniver.'-ary  of 
the  first  Hoover  Commission  and  outlin- 
ing some  of  the  pressing  problems  which 
make  another  overall  assessment  of  Fed- 
eral operations  so  imperative.  Tiiesc  re- 
maiks  appeared  in  the  Congre.=siov\l 
Record  for  July  13,  beginnin.c  at  page 
13702. 

In  my  statement  of  July  13,  I  noted 
tliat.  although  this  proposal  had  been 
pending  so  long,  the  executive  branch 
had  never  seen  fit  to  submit  any  depart- 
mental reports  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  In  fact.  oflScials  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bud<Tet  and  other 
agencies  had  made  no  specific  comments 
on  the  proposal  at  all. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  some  com- 
ment, although  very  general  and  short. 
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has  now  been  made  by  BOB.  On  August 
24,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Zwick,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Bureau,  responded 
at  some  length  to  a  note  which  I  had 
sent  to  Director  Schultze  on  July  17,  re- 
questing a  response  to  my  floor  state- 
ment. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Zwick's  remarks  about 
H.R.  69,  and  my  reply  of  August  29,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  and  to  all  others  who  share 
our  concern  for  efficient  conduct  of  the 
public  business.  Accordingly.  I  would  like 
to  place  this  correspondence  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

ExzcOTivs  Office  of  the  President, 
Bttkeau  op  the  Btjdget, 

Wo5/iJii5»ton.  DC  .  August  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  B«r.  Mathias:  This  is  Jn  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  17,  1967.  concerning  your 
speech  on  current  problems  of  Government 
organization. 

We  certainly  agree  with  your  basic  obser- 
vation that  the  Federal  Government  has  un- 
dergone major  changes  In  recent  years.  Most 
significant,  we  believe,  has  been  the  rapid 
expansion  since  1961  of  our  grant-in-aid  and 
other  programs  of  assl.'tnnce  to  State  and 
local  governments.  This  Administration  has 
emphasized  the  objective  of  a  system  of  crea- 
tive Federalism  which  brmgs  the  resources 
of  various  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  bear  on  the  solution  of  our  society's 
very  complex  problems. 

The  successful  execution  of  many  of  these 
new  programs  c.innot  depend  solely  on  the 
establishment  of  clear  lines  of  authority. 
And.  because  of  our  multljurlsdlcttonal  ap- 
proach and  the  growing  Interrelationships 
between  many  programs,  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  solve  our  management  and  organi- 
zational problems  simply  by  transferring 
functions  and  grouping  related  activities 
under  a  single  agency.  In  the  domestic  area 
that  would  result  In  trying  to  create  a  De- 
partment of  Everything. 

What  we  need  now  is  close  cooperation  and 
coordination,  not  only  between  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  but  also  the  various  levels  of 
government.  This  Is  never  easy  to  achieve, 
but  we  have  taken  a  number  of  actions  and 
have  others  under  way  aimed  at  making  this 
complex  system  work  better. 

We  have  reservations  about  the  creation 
of  a  new  Hoover-type  commission  at  this 
time  to  conduct  an  overall  review  of  Federal 
operations.  It  may  be  desirable  at  some  point 
to  have  an  outside  group  review  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  overall 
goals  and  objectives  of  Federal  programs  and 
the  Federal  system.  However,  the  area  of 
study  proposed  In  H.R.  69  and  other  bills 
Is  most  difficult  and  complex,  and  we  doubt 
that  a  single  group  of  the  type  proposed 
could  undertake  the  far-ranging  study  en- 
visioned In  the  bills.  We  would  have  par- 
ticular reservations  abovit  members  of  Con- 
gress, Governors,  and  Federal  agency  heads 
being  able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
effort.  Finally,  such  a  study  would  duplicate 
or  overlap  many  current  efforts. 

With  respect  to  a  number  of  the  specific 
problems  cited  In  your  speech  of  July  13. 
we   have  the  following  comments: 

1.  Water  resources  management — We  recog- 
nize that  the  area  of  water  resources  man- 
agement represents  a  most  difficult  problem 
of  coordination.  It  typifies  our  multljurlsdic- 
tlonal  and  Intergovernmental  approach  to 
dealing  with  a  broad  problem  area.  In  part, 
to  help  achieve  needed  coordination,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  water  resource  mat- 
ters. Other  steps  have  also  been  taken.  For 
example,   through   Reorganization  Plan   No. 


2  of  1966,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  was  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  facili- 
tate coordination  with  the  other  water  re- 
source programs  of  the  latter.  In  addition, 
the  agencies  making  grants  and  loans  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  have  concluded 
agreements   to  coordinate  those   programs. 

2.  Catalog  proliferation — In  a  letter  dated 
February  7.  we  asked  Federal  agencies  to 
avoid  duplication  in  the  production  of  gen- 
eral catalogs  of  Federal  aid  programs.  As 
a  result  a  single  general  catalog  has  been 
published  under  the  leadership  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  While  other  agen- 
cies may  continue  to  issue  publications  re- 
garding tlielr  own  programs,  the  OEO  cata- 
log is  intended  to  be  the  Government's  one 
comprehensive  effort.  To  improve  that  cata- 
log further,  we  have  established  an  inter- 
pgency  task  force  to  advise  on  necessary  ad- 
ditions, changes  in  format  and  methods  of 
periodic  updating. 

3.  Information  centers — Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-84 
which  establishes  a  systematic  means  of  re- 
porting Federal  outlays  by  geographic  loca- 
tion. These  data,  to  be  Incorporated  -n  OEO's 
Federal  Information  Exchange  System,  will 
give  State  and  local  government  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  Federal  activities  in  their 
areas. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  working  closely 
with  a  tat'K  force  representing  Slate  and 
local  government  associations  and  variou.s 
agencies  to  explore  variou-s  problems  involved 
in  intergovernmental  information  systems 
including  lai  compatibility  of  data  which 
governments  collect  and  use;  ibi  Joint  utili- 
zation of  automatic  data  processing  facili- 
ties; (CI  coordination  of  efforts  to  conserve 
scarce  statistical  manpower  skills;  and  (d) 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  central  data 
bank. 

Finally,  on  a  pilot  basis,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  established  central 
Information  centers  to  serve  the  public  as 
well  as  others  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Kansas. 

4.  Forms.  d:rectiirs,  and  report.'; — En- 
Closed  is  a  copy  of  our  recent  Circular  No. 
A-85  which  establishes  a  procedure  for  ad- 
vance consultation  with  State  and  local  chief 
executives  on  Federal  regulations  affecting 
their  governments  Also  enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  Circular  No.  A-73  aimed  at  simplifying 
grant-in-aid  audit  procedures. 

5.  Regional  offices — In  his  message  on  the 
Quality  of  American  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  structure  and  use 
of  the  Federal  field  service.  That  study  is  now 
under  way  and  involves  such  matters  as  the 
location  of  field  offices,  regional  boundaries, 
and  delegations  of  authority. 

6.  Planning — Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Circular 
No.  A-80  on  the  coordination  of  development 
planning  for  programs  based  on  multi-Jurls- 
dictlonal  areas.  The  Circular  Implements  the 
President's  Memorandum  of  September  2, 
1966.  on  the  coordination  of  Federal  develop- 
ment planning.  Agency  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  have  been  reviewed 
to  assure  maximum  consistency  among  the 
many  Federal  agencies  and  programs  con- 
cerned. Under  the  Circular.  Federal  agencies 
are  required  to  consult  with  Governors  be- 
fore designating  planning  and  development 
districts  or  regions  in  their  States.  Where  the 
State  has  established  such  districts,  the 
boundaries  of  new  districts  designated  by 
Federal  agencies  will  conform  to  them  luiless 
there  Is  a  clear  Justification  for  not  doing 
so. 

Bureau  staff  are  also  participating  in  a 
Planning  Coordinating  Committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  representing  the 
several  Federal  agencies  which  have  grant 
programs  which  aid  or  require  development 


planning.  Three  early  tasks  outlined  for  the 
Committee  are: 

To  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  Information 
on  grants-in-aid  awarded  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  various  types  of  develop- 
ment planning. 

To  create  a  "map  room"  which  will  moni- 
tor the  creation  and  adjustment  of  sub-state 
and  multi-county  planning  jurisdictions 
supported  by  Federal  planning  grant  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  achieve  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  designation  of  planning 
territories. 

To  comprehensively  survey  the  many  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  planning  In  order  to 
ease  the  burden  of  the  applicant  State  and 
local  governments  in  supplying  data,  prog- 
ress reports,  and  other  types  of  Justifica- 
tions of  planning  activity. 

7.  Coordinating  and  adiisory  groups — In' 
connection  with  the  various  points  you 
raised,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
copies  of  Circulars  No.  A-49  and  No.  A-63. 
The  former  sets  criteria  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain types  of  contracts  to  provide  advisory 
and  other  services.  The  latter  establishes  a 
system  for  the  periodic  review  of  interagency 
committees. 

8.  Information  management — In  addition 
to  the  efforts  you  cited,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Information  described  in 
the  enclosed  issue  of  the  Navy  Management 
Review. 

The  above  description  has  been  necessarily 
brief.  We  would  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with 
any  additional  Information  you  may  wish  on 
the  activities  to  which  we  referred. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  J.  Zwick, 

Assistant  Director. 

August  29.  1967. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Zwick, 
A.fsistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zwick:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  thoughtful  letter  of  August  24  in 
response  to  my  statement  on  problems  of 
governmental  organization  and  the  need  for 
creation  of  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission. 

I  appreciate  having  the  material  which 
you  enclosed,  summarizing  steps  which  are 
bein<»  taken  to  resolve  or  reduce  some  of  the 
problems  which  I  cited.  I  especially  welcome 
your  observations  about  my  bill,  H.R.  69. 
since  your  letter  Is  the  first  time  In  nearly  two 
years  that  the  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  offered  any  comments  on  this  legislation 
at  all. 

I  trust  that  your  brief  remarks  on  the  bill 
Indicate  that  your  agency  is  growing  more 
interested  in  at  least  discussing  this  topic, 
and  that  a  formal  departmental  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  very  soon. 

In  reviewing  your  letter,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  we  generally  agree  that  seriovis 
problems  of  Federal  organization  and  man- 
agement have  been  produced  by  the  rapid 
recent  expansion  of  Federal  activities,  the 
great  changes  in  techniques  of  management, 
and  the  continuing  evolution  of  our  Feder;!! 
structure.  We  agree,  too,  that  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  present  Federal  operations 
place  a  high  premium  on  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  and 
all  of  the  partners  in  American  government. 

Our  basic  confiict  appears  to  be  over  the 
extent  to  which  an  overall,  intensive  review 
of  Federal  operations  by  a  mixed  commission 
could  be  helpful  and  constructive.  According 
to  your  letter,  your  "reservations"  about 
H.R.  69  may  be  sunamarlzed  as  follows: 

(1)  "The  area  of  study  proposed  ...  Is 
most  difficult  and  complex,  and  we  doubt  that 
a  single  group  of  the  type  proposed  could 
undertake  the  far-ranging  study  envisioned 
In  the  bills;" 
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(2)  In  particular.  Members  of  Congress, 
Governors,  and  Federal  agency  heads  may  not 
be  "able  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
effort";  and 

(3)  "Finally,  such  a  study  would  dupli- 
cate or  overlap  many  current  efforts." 

Certainly  the  study  proposed  In  H.R.  69  is 
"far-ranging,"  "difficult  and  complex."  I 
feel,  however,  that  this  very  scope  makes  the 
creation  of  a  special  review  commission  both 
necessary  and  appropriate.  From  a  negative 
point  of  view,  no  existing  governmental  ma- 
chinery has  proved  capable  of  reviewing  gov- 
ernmental operations  overall.  The  GAO 
focuses  only  on  relatively  narrow  points  of 
inquiry.  Congressional  committees,  and  espe- 
cially the  appropriations  subcommittees,  per- 
form Invaluable  oversight  efforts,  but  their 
work  is  somewhat  fragmented  and  incon- 
sistent. Within  the  executive  branch,  surely 
BOB  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  among  the  first  to  agree 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

From  a  positive  approach,  a  special  com- 
mission has  particular  merits.  First,  such  a 
panel  would  be  supported  by  the  prestige  of 
its  Individual  members,  and  by  the  strength 
of  its  Congressional  and  Presidential  man- 
date. Second,  the  panel  would,  under  H.R.  69, 
be  authorized  to  gather  a  sizable  and  expert 
staff,  and  to  consult  individuals  with  profes- 
sional background  in  many  fields,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  government.  Third,  this 
panel  would  have  the  detachment  and  objec- 
tivity secured  by  its  lack  of  involvement  In 
the  day-to-day  workings  of  government. 
Fourth,  It  would  be  completely  non-parti- 
san. Fifth,  Its  recommendations  would  be 
able  to  command  special  attention  from  the 
press,  the  public,  and  all  officials  and  special- 
interest  groups  Involved. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  which 
Members  of  the  commission  might  have,  I 
would  point  out  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  Governors  have  served  with  distinction 
on  mans  special  groups  in  the  past,  and  now 
contribute  a  great  deal,  for  example,  to  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  provisions  for 
adequate  professional  staff  are  also  relevant 
in  this  regard. 

In  response  to  your  third  "reservation,"  let 
me  emphasize  that  a  commission  would  be 
a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  substitute 
for,  existing  efforts  to  reform  Federal  opera- 
tions. In  the  many  areas  in  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  now  active,  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  commission  would  build  on  your  work, 
rather  than  rejecting  it  and  beginning  again. 
Similarly,  the  commission  would  probably 
rely  greatly,  at  least  in  its  initial  stages,  on 
the  work  of  the  GAO  and  those  Congres- 
sional committees  which  have  been  active 
in  oversight. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  from  your  point  of 
view,  the  commission  could  be  most  helpful, 
first.  In  advancing  and  helping  to  implement 
some  of  BOB'S  recommendations  and  direc- 
tives, and  second,  in  continuing  your  efforts 
and  measuring  their  actual  impact  on  the 
Federal  establishment.  I  certainly  do  not 
view  this  review  as  any  kind  of  adversary 
proceeding,  but  rather  as  a  study  which 
could  prove  to  be  as  useful  to  the  executive 
branch  as  to  the  Congress  and  the  public 
generally. 

Quite  frankly,  one  of  the  considerations 
which  Impelled  me  to  sponsor  this  legislation 
was  not  the  absence  of  coordinating  efforts, 
but  rather  the  existence  of  so  many  of  them. 
For  example,  I  suspect  that  the  number  of 
Interagency  committees  reported  on  April  30 
under  BOB  Circular  A-63  (March  2,  1964)  is 
greater  than  the  number  reported  to  the 
Muskie  Subcommittee  last  November.  To  me. 
this  proliferation  of  coordinators  dramatizes 
the  extent  of  our  problems,  and  the  need  to 
give  your  agency  some  overall  assistance  In 
evaluating  problems  and  assessing  alterna- 
tives. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by 


your  comment  that  "It  may  be  desirable  at 
some  point  to  have  an  outside  group  review 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of  Federal 
programs  and  the  Federal  system."  This  type 
of  inquiry,  which  would  go  beyond  the  reach 
of  H.R.  69  into  substantive  policy  questions, 
would  be  essentially  political  though  not 
necessarily  partisan,  in  nature.  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  executive  branch  could  consistently 
delegate  its  policy-making  powers  to  any 
outside  group,  and  at  the  same  time  fall  to 
endorse  the  type  of  procedure-oriented  man- 
agement study  contemplated  by  H.R.  69. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  my  com- 
ments. 

Very  sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


A  SENSIBLE  WAY  TO  FIGHT  RATS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakei-,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  •>!  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  decision  not  to  con- 
sider H.R.  11000  in  July  has  become 
one  of  the  most  widely  publicized  votes 
of  the  year.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
comments  have  emphasized  labels  and 
symbols,  rather  than  the  real  problem — 
how  to  fight  rats  in  the  most  sensible 
and  effective  way. 

In  his  Washington  Report  for  the  cur- 
rent week,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiRNiE]  has  thoughtfully  analyzed 
the  situation,  summarized  the  defects  of 
H.R.  11000,  and  emphasized  the  advan- 
tages of  expanding  the  present  public 
health  programs  to  combat  rats. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Mr.  Pirnie  has 
announced  his  support  for  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6418,  the  Partnership  for 
Health  Amendments  of  1967,  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI,  and  I,  when  this  leg- 
islation reaches  the  floor.  Instead  of 
creating  an  entirely  new  administrative 
structure  for  programs  categorically 
limited  to  rat  extermination  and  control, 
our  amendment  will  simply  increase  the 
armual  authorization  for  public  health 
project  grants  by  $20  million,  so  that 
more  sufficient  funds  may  be  available 
to  those  States  and  communities  with 
severe  rat  problems. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Congress  to  Mr.  Pirnie's  newslet- 
ter, and  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Alexander  Pirnie) 

One  of  the  most  publicized,  yet  least  un- 
derstood legislative  actions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  involved  a  measure  attrac- 
tively labeled  "The  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967." 

On  July  20th,  by  a  vote  of  207-176,  the 
House  defeated  a  proposal  to  consider  the 
bill.  I  supported  this  move. 

According  to  a  number  of  political  col- 
umnists and  editorial  writers,  those  of  us 
who  stood  up  to  be  counted  against  what  we 
considered  poor  legislation  were  turning  our 
backs  to  a  harsh  reality  of  life — the  fact  that 
many  areas  of  our  Nation  are  rat-Infested  and 
that  an  estimated  90  million  rodents  pose  a 


continuing,  serious  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people. 

Unfortunately,  emotional  appeals,  rather 
than  factual  statements,  have  predominated 
the  majority  of  ticcounts  on  this  subject. 

Admittedly,  there  has  been  some  Justified 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
debate  was  conducted.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues, both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  bill,  sprinkled  their  position  statements 
with  alleged  humor.  Such  comments  were 
inappropriate. 

Rats  are  not  to  be  Ignored.  They  do  exist. 
not  in  small  numbers,  but  by  the  millions. 
They  are  responsible  for  untold  damage,  both 
in  tiie  cities  and  on  the  farms.  They  do 
threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  great  num- 
bers of  people. 

If  the  foregoing  Is  true — and  there  is  ex- 
pert testimony  to  substantiate  that  it  is — 
then  why  my  opposition  to  a  program  de- 
signed to  attack  the  problem?  The  answer  is 
basic. 

It  takes  more  than  an  appealing  label  to 
make  a  good  bill.  Most  of  u.s,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  been  excited  upon  receiving 
an  attractively  WTapped  gift,  only  to  bp  dis- 
appointed upon  discovering  that  the  con- 
tents did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  That's 
exactly  wiiat  characterized  the  Rat  Extermi- 
nation Act — we  were  hopeful  that  the  bin 
would  outline  a  sensible,  meaningful  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  of  serious  proportions, 
but  it  did  not  measure  up. 

Most  of  the  critical  news  media  accounts 
of  the  House  action  have  failed  to  mention 
that  already  four  Federal  agencies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  control  and  elimination  of 
rats.  The  measure  we  reviewed  on  July  20th. 
if  approved,  would  have  added  a  fifth  agency 
to  the  list.  Instead  of  further  duplicating 
the  functions  of  Federal  agencies,  in  ap- 
proach both  costly  and  wasteful,  we  should 
be  pressing  to  streamline  Government 
operations. 

My  reaction  to  the  rat  problem  is  not  to 
Ignore  it.  but  to  recognize  it  for  what  It 
is — a  menace  to  the  public  health.  Oper- 
ating on  this  assumption — and  the  facts 
document  its  validity — I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  the  appropriate  agency  to  direct  the  war 
on  rats. 

Last  year  I  voted  for  a  comprehensive 
public  health  services  program  which  au- 
thorized $62,5  million  In  grants  to  the  cities 
and  states  to  carry  out  public  health  pro- 
grams. The  measure  passed  and  since  then 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  e.stabllshed 
programs  designed  to  wage  a  major  offen- 
sive against  this  menace. 

Of  course,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  authorized  has  been  apportioned  to 
programs  directly  related  to  rat  elimination. 
All  available  evidence  indicates  more  money 
must  be  committed  to  the  effort  if  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  is  going  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 

However.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
fundamental  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  cooperation  of  individuals  at  the 
local  level.  Proper  .sanitation  and  garbajre 
disposal  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  ef- 
fective rodent  control.  No  government  pro- 
gram can  change  this  very  clemcnt^rv  fact 
of  life. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  though  op- 
posed to  the  poorly-conceived  measure  that 
was  defeated  on  July  20th.  have  not  weak- 
ened In  our  resolve  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
Presently  there  is  underway  a  bi-partisan  ef- 
fort to  gather  support  for  a  key  amendment 
to  the  Partnership  for  Health  Amendments 
of  1967.  due  for  House  consideration  in  the 
near  future.  The  amendment  to  which  I  refer 
will  provide  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
additional  funds  to  advance  and  expand  its 
rat  elimination  program. 

Wisdom  dictates  that  we  should  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  effectively  handle  an  assignment  for 
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wblch  It  to  alrsady  prepared  by  experience. 
We  must  remember  that  o\ir  goal  Is  lesa  rats, 
not  more  bureaticracy. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  PREVENT  INTER- 
STATE SMUGGLINQ  OP  CIGA- 
RETTES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BirrTON]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  txtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  an  alarming 
Increase  in  the  occurrence  of  interstate 
cigarette  smuggling  design  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  State  and  city  cigarette  taxes. 
Much  disturbed  by  this  situation,  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, HJl.  12761.  a  bill  to  help  prevent 
the  illegal  interstate  transport  of  ciga- 
rettes by  requiring:  First,  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  importers  to  affix  a 
label  to  each  cigarette  package  indicating 
the  State  of  final  use;  and,  second,  upon 
request  of  the  State  or  eligible  city,  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
collect  the  State  or  eligible  city  cigarette 
taxes.  The  term  "eligible  city"  means  any 
subdivision  of  a  State  with  a  E>opulation 
of  1  million  or  more  people. 

Once  a  minor  impropriety  of  individual 
Interstate  travelers  who  exceeded  their 
tax-free  quota  of  cigarettes  when  enter- 
ing a  high-cigarette-tax  State,  the  illegal 
interstate  smuggling  of  cigarettes  has 
now  entered  a  new  phase  under  the 
blessings  and  direction  of  the  grand  old 
families  of  organized  crime.  Having 
burgeoned  into  a  full  scale  and  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  racket,  bootleg  ciga- 
rettes represent  a  malignant  threat  to 
law  and  order  as  well  as  an  enormous 
loss  to  public  income. 

For  the  people  of  the  States  and  cities 
affected,  this  evasion  of  taxes  has  pre- 
cipitated a  loss  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  State  and  city  in- 
come. New  York  State  officials  estimated 
a  current  annual  loss  to  their  State  of 
between  $40  and  $60  million.  New  York 
City  officials  estimate  losses  of  $20  million 
or  more.  Costing  only  19  or  20  cents  a 
pack  in  North  Carolina,  the  same  ciga- 
rettes can  be  sold  for  30  to  40  cents  on 
the  black  market  In  New  York  City, 
where  each  pack  is  subject  to  10  cents 
State  tax.  4  cents  city  tax.  and  a  2<7o 
sales  tax.  The  market  and  the  organiza- 
tion for  large-scale  cigarette  bootlegging 
already  exist  in  New  York  City,  but  Its 
success  there  promises  expansion  into 
nearby  States  where  high  taxes  offer  at- 
tractive returns.  Maryland,  with  6  cents 
tax.  Is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  con- 
traband cigarettes.  Pennsylvania,  with 
8  cents  tax,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont, 
with  10  cents  tax,  and  New  Jersey,  with 
11  cents  tax,  are  also  ripe  targets. 

An  illustrative  exposition  of  this  grow- 
ing problem  by  Lloyd  Shearer  appeared 
in  the  July  23.  1967.  issue  of  Parade  mag- 
azine. Entitled  "The  Mafia  Moves  in  on 
Tobacco  Road."  this  article  cites  Brook- 
lyn District  Attorney  Aaron  Koota  as 


linking  the  chieftains  of  the  infamous 
Coss  Nostra  families  to  "what  the  FBI 
has  termed  a  'mllllon-dollar-a-day'  boot- 
legging operation,  which  begins  along 
Route  301  in  North  Carolina  and  ends  up 
In  factories,  filling  stations,  beauty  sa- 
lons, and  small  tobacco  stores  throughout 
the  Eastern  States." 

It  is  manifestly  Impoeslble — 

Reports  Mr.  Shearer — 
for  the  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  (where  the  state 
tax  on  cigarettes  is  10  cents  per  pack)  or 
the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington (where  the  state  tax  Is  11  cents  per 
paick)  to  order  their  tax  Inspectors  to  check 
every  vehicle  coming  Into  their  donaain  for 
search  and  possible  seizure  of  contraband 
tobacco.  There  aren't  that  many  excise  in- 
spectors. 

For  some  of  the  more  distant  States  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  the  transportation 
costs  as  opposed  to  tax  rates: 

The  higher  states  and  local  communities 
raise  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  the  easier  they 
make  It  for  the  mob  to  move  In. 

In  1949  the  so-called  Jenkins  Act  was 
passed  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  State 
cigarette  taxes  and  prohibit  Illegal  inter- 
state mail-order  sales  of  cigarettes  which 
bypassed  State  taxation.  This  law  re- 
quires any  interstate  distributor  of  cig- 
arettes to  file  his  name  and  principal  ad- 
dress of  business  with  the  tobacco  tax  ad- 
ministrator of  the  State  into  which  the 
cigarettes  are  being  shipped,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  monthly  record  of  all 
shipments  into  that  State  setting  forth 
the  name  and  address  of  the  receiver, 
the  brand,  and  the  quantity  of  each  ship- 
ment. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  today, 
however,  no  longer  concerns  the  distribu- 
tion practices  of  legitimate  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  but 
rather  is  the  result  of  intentional  bulk 
smuggling  by  organized  criminals  who 
purchase  cigarettes  legitimately  In  North 
Carolina  and  ship  them,  using  special 
trucks  and  backroads,  to  high-clgarette- 
tax  States  without  paying  the  tax.  What 
is  needed  Is  a  new  approach  which  would 
deny  the  crime  syndicate  the  opportunity 
to  bootleg  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  H.R.  12761.  would 
provide  the  States  and  cities  over  1 
million  population  with  an  alternative 
method  of  levying  their  respective  ciga- 
rette taxes  that  would  guarantee  their 
collection  prior  to  any  opportunity  to 
smuggle  them  into  the  various  States.  It 
would  allow  a  State  or  eligible  city  to 
enter  into  a  contractual  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  act  as  an  agent  for  the  State  or 
city,  utilizing  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  interstate  commerce.  Since  the  ar- 
rest of  cigarette  smuggling  truly  requires 
the  assistance  of  an  interstate  authority, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  only  to  maike 
additionally  available  to  the  States  and 
eligible  cities  the  Interstate  services  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

To  this  purpose,  section  1  directs  each 
manufacturer  or  Importer  of  cigarettes  to 
afBx  to  each  r>ackage  of  cigarettes  a  label 
indicating  the  State  of  final  use;  that  Is, 
of  taxable  use.  and  the  amount  of  State 


cigarette  tax,  if  any.  This,  In  turn,  would 
require  that  each  retailer  or  distributor 
of  cigarettes  report  to  the  manufacturer 
where  cigarettes  are  finally  to  be  sold. 

Section  2  then  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  collect  the  appropriate 
State  or  eligible  city  cigarette  taxes,  upon 
the  volimtary  request  of  the  State  or 
city,  from  the  manufacturer  or  importer. 
By  entering  into  such  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government,  a  State  or  city 
may  hereby  assure  the  most  efficient  col- 
lection of  its  cigarette  taxes. 

The  criminal  provisions  of  H.R.  12761 
apply  to  section  1  as  well  sis  to  the  inter- 
state transport  of  unlabeled  cigarettes, 
thereby  protecting  against  a  manufac- 
turer selling  unlabeled  cigarettes  within 
his  own  State  which  could  then  be 
smuggled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide  an 
effective  instrument  for  curtailing  Illegal 
interstate  smuggling  and  substantially 
discourage  organized  criminal  opera- 
tions. Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
by  this  sort  of  creative  federalism,  where 
our  National  Government  seeks  ways  to 
assist  and  promote  the  tax  collecting 
function  of  the  States  through  mutually 
voluntary  cooE>eratlon,  we  can  best  solve 
the  problems  that  beset  State  and  local 
governments.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge 
Immediate  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12761  so  that  this  onerous 
situation  may  soon  be  dealt  with. 
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FRIGHTENING  EVIDENCE  OF  NEED 
FOR  NEW  HOOVER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  fMr.  MizeI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  those 
who  has  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type 
commission  on  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  legislation  to  carry  out  a  war  on 
waste  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government,  I  am  heartened  by 
the  recent  hard-hitting  editorial, 
"Frightening  Evidence  of  Need  for  New 
'Hoover'  Commission,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Sunday  Eagle  on 
August  27. 

This  editorial  spells  out  the  need  for 
immediate  action  in  cold,  hard  facts  and 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  bring  this  summary  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  it  shows  several 
areas  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
expanded  to  the  point  where  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
Is  doing  and  billions  of  tax  dollars  are 
involved  in  the  bureaucratic  confusion. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle,  Aug.  27, 

1967) 
Frightening  Evtoence  of  Need  for  New  Hoo- 
ver  Commission 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and 


we  agree  with  a  growing  number  of  legisla- 
tors that  It  Is  time  for  another. 

Adoption  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
1947-49  Hoover  Commission  and  another  in 
the  mid  1950s  have  resulted  In  savings  esti- 
mated at  billions  of  dollars. 

Both  Sen.  James  Pearson,  and  Rep.  Garner 
Sliriver,  R-Kan..  have  Introduced  bills  to 
form  a  new  commission,  as  have  several 
others. 

And  they  have  good  reason. 

Generally,  since  1948: 

The  federal  budget  has  grown  from  $34- 
billlon  to  $135-blllion. 

The  non-defense  budget  total  has  grown 
170  per  cent. 

Some  220  grant-in-aid  programs  have  been 
established,  administered  by  at  least  21  agen- 
cies. 

Specific  examples  of  waste  are  even  more 
revealing.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  the  government  is 
conducting  research  in  192  laboratories  ad- 
ministered by  nine  separate  departments 
and  agencies. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  showed  that 
the  federal  government  spends  nearly  $4- 
blllion  annually  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  its  own  laboratories,  but  does  not 
know  exactly  how  many  laboratories  it  has, 
where  they  are,  what  kinds  of  people  work 
in  them  or  what  they  are  doing. 

The  secretary  of  labor  recently  testified  be- 
fore Congress  that  there  are  15  to  30  separate 
manpower  programs  administered  by  public 
and  private  agencies,  all  supported  by  federal 
funds.  In  each  major  U.S.  metropolitan  area. 

Small-scale  bungling,  when  added  up,  ac- 
counts for  a  staggering  amount  of  money 
wasted.  For  example,  a  WAVE  barracks  was 
built  in  Maryland  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million, 
after  the  Navy  had  shipped  the  women  to 
Florida. 

Duplication  probably  Is  the  largest  single 
culprit.  Five  agencies  are  Involved  in  admin- 
istering federal  programs  for  community 
water  supply,  sewers  and  sewage  treatment 
facilities.  Nearly  60  programs  are  devoted  to 
vocational  education. 

An  article  In  "Nation's  Business"  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  the  government  operates. 
It  points  out  that  some  40,000  university  pro- 
fessors spend  all  or  part  of  their  time  exclu- 
sively on  research  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  takes 
them  away  from  the  classroom. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  spends 
millions  on  aid  to  higher  education  to  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  talent  to  make  up  for 
the  shortage  of  professors. 

The  largest  amount  of  waste  could  be 
found  In  defense  spending,  but  it  Is  among 
the  most  difficult  to  detect. 

The  Defense  Department's  budget  of  $75.5 
billion  represents  more  than  half  of  the  en- 
tire budget.  But  the  sheer  size  of  It.  security 
matters  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
Vietnam  War  make  waste  cutting  nearly  im- 
possible. 

Most  of  the  bills  suggesting  investigation 
call  for  a  Presidential  commission  of  some 
sort,  with  12  members  the  average  number 
suggested. 

The  Pearson  bill  would  "promote  economy, 
efBciency.  and  Improved  service  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  public  business"  In  the  various 
departments,  boards,  and  bureaus  of  the 
executive  branch  by: 

Recommending  methods  and  procedures 
for  reducing  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities  and 
functions. 

Eliminating  duplication. 

Consolidating  services,  activities  and  func- 
tions not  necesary  to  efficiency. 

Abolishing  services,  activities  and  func- 
tions unnecessary  to  the  function  of  the 
government. 

Defining  responsibilities  of  officials. 

Eliminating  nonessential  services  and  ac- 


tivities which  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

Relocating  agencies  now  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President  in  departments  or 
other  agencies  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
efficient  as  a  result. 

A  bill  by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  is 
similar,  but  also  suggests  that  the  nation 
assign  priorities  in  its  national  goal.  This 
certainly  should  be  a  part  of  any  bill  whicli 
eventually  becomes  law. 

It  is  evident  to  every  taxpayer  that  some- 
thing mus'  be  done.  It  costs  $4,281  a  second 
to  run  the  federal  government — that  is 
$4,281  every  second,  of  every  day,  of  every 
week,  of  every  month,  of  the  year. 

Chances  are  excellent  that  a  new  "Hoover" 
commission  could  reduce  this  frightening 
figure.  The  first  commission  made  some  273 
recommendations,  and  72  per  cent  subse- 
quently were  adopted.  The  second  commission 
proposed  314  changes,  of  which  77  per  cent 
were  accepted  in  whole  or  part. 

Among  the  reforms  were  the  Military  Uni- 
fication Act  of  1949:  establishment  of  the 
General  Services  Agency:  and  liquidation  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.,  a  move 
which  returned  $474-miIlion  in  capital  funds 
to  the  treasury. 

The  gains  from  the  suggestions  of  the  first 
commission  alone  have  been  estimated  at  no 
less  than  $7-blllion. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
executive  efficiency  is  as  great  today  as  it 
was  in  the  1940s  and  1950s. 


USEFUL  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Morse]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  continuing  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  favorable  edi- 
torial support  for  the  July  10  proposal 
of  eight  House  Republicans  for  the  grad- 
ual, reciprocal  deescalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  include  for  the  Record 
today  editorials  from  the  Barre-Mont- 
peller,  Vt.,  Times  Argus;  the  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Free  Press;  the  Bennington,  Vt., 
Banner;  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald 
Dispatch;  the  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  Com- 
monwealth Reporter;  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis.,  Dally  Tribime;  the  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Press  Gazette;  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Journal;  and  the  Racine,  Wis., 
Journal  Times: 

[From    the    Barre-Montpeller    (Vt.)    Times- 
Argus,  July  12,  19671 
Useful  Peace  Proposed 

Eight  Republican  congressmen  including 
Vermont's  lone  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  have  Joined  in  a  statement 
on  the  Vietnam  War  and  series  of  specific 
proposals  to  de-escalate  the  war. 

Robert  T.  Stafford  and  the  eight  congress- 
men called  for  a  series  of  "small  steps  taken 
quietly."  Among  those  steps  was  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
suggested  a  halt  of  the  bombing  activity 
north  of  the  21st  parallel  for  60  days.  Dur- 
ing that  time  North  Vietnam  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make  some  tangible  step  to  lower 
the  level  of  military  action 

The  proposals  suggest,  a  stage  by  stage  re- 
duction In  the  bombing.  A  second  halt  would 
be  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel. 

The  comments  of  the  eight  Republican 
congressmen  are  critical  of  Administration 
policies  in  the  war.  They  discuss  at  some 


length  the  difference  between  the  objectives 
in  a  limited  war  and  total  war. 

It  is  a  neat  distinction  they  make  but 
neither  a  dead  U.S.  Marine  nor  a  dead  Viet 
Cong  can  make  that  neat  distinction.  Nor 
does  it  apply  very  effectively  to  the  victim  of 
nnpalm  or  guerrilla  murder. 

Tlie  proposal  from  the  eight  Congressmen 
is  welcome.  It  is  not  characterized  by  great 
bokineEs,  In  f.ict  quite  the  contrary.  While 
stopping  bombing  around  Hanoi  it  would 
Iea\-!  the  Haiphong  area  still  open  to  att.ick. 

The  thre.^t  to  resume  bombing  is  rest.-i'ed 
several  times.  The  congressmen  seem  to  b? 
walking  a  narrow  path  attacking  both  the 
Doves  and  the  Hawks  and  throwing  in  ;!.>? 
.Administration  for  criticism  too. 

Clearly  they  don't  want  their  proposnl  to 
be  called  "dovish."  And  they  have  stepped 
away  from  the  hard  line  Hawks.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  statement  of  men  who  will  be 
seeking  reelection  soon  and  are  not  quite 
sure  what  the  electorate  will  say  about  their 
proposal. 

These  eight  Republican  Congressmen  have 
contributed  to  developing  more  discussion  of 
the  basic  issues.  The  Administration  would 
do  well  to  heed  their  proposal. 

Tlie  eight  congressmen  come  out  squarely 
for  U.S.  action  in  taking  the  initiative  which 
could  le.id  to  the  bargaining  table. 

I  From     ths    Burlington     (Vt  )     Free    Pre:E, 

July  11.  19671 

Another  Plan  for  Ending  the  War 

Tiiere  have  been  numerous  proposals  for 
ending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many  of  these 
proposals  have  been  idealistic  and  unwork- 
able. Some  of  them  have  been  presented  by 
persons  or  groups  who  really  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

At  least  the  latest  proposal,  announced 
yesterday,  is  put  forth  by  persons  who  should 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  "staged  de-escalation"  in  Vietnam, 
and  it  is  the  brainchild  of  Vermont's  Repre- 
sentative Stafford  and  eight  other  Republi- 
can Congressmen. 

All  of  these  nine  Republicans  are  "liberals" 
and  members  of  the  Wednesday  Club,  a  Captj 
tol  Hill  organization  once  led  by  John  Lind- 
say of  New  York.  So  the  group's  Vietnam  pro- 
posal is  bound  to  be  rather  "far  out" — which 
it  certainly  is — but  perhaps  we  should  not 
consign  it  too  quickly  to  the  wastebaskct. 
After  all.  none  of  the  previous  proposals  has 
served  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

Stafford's  plan.  In  a  nutshell,  is  as  follows; 
The  United  States  would  halt  all  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  parallel  for 
60  days.  (This  area  includes  Hanoi  but  not 
Haiphong).  If  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
sponded "with  a  similar  de-escalatory  step" 
within  the  60  days,  then  the  U.S.  would  end 
all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  for 
another  60-day  period.  If  both  sides  con- 
tinued to  respond  in  a  five-step  process, 
•■both  the  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  into  the  South 
could  come  to  an  end." 

At  first  glance,  this  proposal  appears  to  be 
ridiculous.  At  second  glance,  it  appears  to  be 
even  more  ridiculous.  Certainly  it  could  never 
be  initiated  without  more  consideration  for 
deti-t-  than  the  Stafford  group  saw  fit  to 
give  it. 

The  proposal  contains  huge  gaps,  notably 
the  lack  of  any  mention  of  the  role  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  (Harrison 
Salisbury  to  the  contrary)  that  the  Viet 
Cong  are  largely  supported  by  and-or  from 
North  Vietnam.  If  the  U.S.  stopped  bombing, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  stopped  "infil- 
trating." then  the  war  might  de-escalate  into 
what  conceivably  could  be  considered  a  "civil 
war."  The  next  step?  Withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  and  subjugation  of  South  Vietnam  by 
the  Communists. 

Perhaps  we  are  being  too  cynical.  Perhaps 
Stafford's  proposal  contains  more  merit  than 
is  apparent.  Perhaps  we  should  be  enthusi- 
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astlc  about  any  proposal  which  seems  to 
promiM  an  end  to  the  war.  even  Including 
Senator  Alkens  peculiar  suggestion  that  the 
U.S.  declare  victory  and  retreat. 

But  we've  lived  through  too  many  disap- 
pointments, too  many  heartaches,  too  many 
smashed  promises  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  Vietnam  war  can  be  magically  ended 
by  a  military  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

I  Prom  the  Bennington    (Vt.i    Banner. 
July  11,  19671 

GOP    DlESC.^LATlON    PL.^N 

U.S.  Rep.  Robert  T.  Stafford  and  seven 
Republican  colleagues  announced  yesterday 
a  rMhsonable  and  attractive  proposal  for 
bringing  a  much-wanted  end  lo  the  seem- 
ingly endless  war  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  speciflc  points  In  the  proposal 
present  practical  problems  and  may  not  be 
workable,  yet  Its  overall  theme  is  valid.  The 
congressmen  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion's step-by-step  escalation  of  the  war — 
with  the  next  step  always  being  the  one  that 
will  defeat  the  Viet  Cong — has  been  a  failure, 
and  is.  in  fact(  drawing  us  not  toward  peace 
but  into  a  full-scale  land  war  in  Asia.  The 
congressmen  challenge  this  policy,  and  sug- 
gest instead  that  a  step-by-step  de-escala- 
tion, in  which  neither  side  would  lose  face 
or  feel  that  it  had  been  defeated,  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  bring  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  proposal  reveals  an  understanding  of 
present  day  diplomatic  politics.  It  firmly 
points  out  that  the  war  is,  and  must  be. 
limited.  The  Republican  congres.smen  appar- 
ently understand  that  the  war.  as  Sen.  Mike 
Mankfleld  has  pointed  out.  is  'open-ended," 
that  Is.  both  sides  can  continue  to  escalate 
Indefinitely,  until  the  now  limited  conflict 
becomes  World  War  III 

The  eight  congressmen  correctly  conclude 
that  the  war  must  be  ended  by  negotiation. 
and  by  negotiation  "among  equals  "  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  'mutual  confidence."  which 
they  say,  can  only  be  achieved  by  gradual  de- 
escalation.  They  reject  furtlier  escalation  be- 
cause It  would  expand,  rather  than  limit,  the 
war.  But  they  also  reject  an  Immediate  bomb- 
ing pause  long  enough  to  con  vice  Hanoi  of 
the  United  States'  sincere  Interest  in  de- 
esc&lation,  because  they  feel  such  a  pause 
would  Jeopardize  our  military  position  in  the 
south.  This  Is  a  debatable  assumption,  since 
the  bombing  has  not  slowed  Hanoi's  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  into  the  south,  and  has  not 
succeeded  in  bludgeoning  the  North  into  de- 
feat. All  evidence  shows,  in  fact,  that  Its 
effect  has  been  Just  the  opposite. 

What  the  Republicans  have  proposed  is  an 
exceptionally  nuxlerate  de-escaiation  initia- 
tive. The  U.S.  would  cease  bombing  north  of 
the  21st  parallel  for  60  days,  which  means 
that  bombing  would  then  continue  over  at 
least  half  of  North  Vietnam,  Including  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  In  return,  the  North  would 
order  a  comparable  de-escalation,  such  as  the 
curbing  of  some  supply  routes,  ending  terror- 
ism In  specified  areas,  exchanging  prisoners. 
or  other  actions.  Neither  side  would  be  ex- 
pected to  put  Itself  at  a  military  disadvan- 
tage. Politicians  on  both  sides  would  be  able 
to  boast  that  they  were  taking  peace  initia- 
tives. 

If  the  first  step  worked,  then  the  U.S. 
would  further  reduce  the  level  of  bombing, 
and  the  Communists,  likewise,  would  take 
another  step  back  down  the  escalator. 

There  are  a  number  of  dllBcultlefe  with  the 
plan.  The  most  obvious  is  that  the  extent  of 
the  North's  control  over  the  Viet  Cong  is  un- 
certain, and  Hanoi  may  not  be  able  to  call 
a  halt  '3  asgrcaslve  action  In  a  specific  are* 
even  If  It  -wants  to.  Communication  within 
the  Cong  Is  slow  and  limited,  and  word  may 
not  g«C  around  to  all  field  commanders.  Seri- 
ous violations  would  automatically  trigger  a 
return  to  the  previous  level  of  bombing. 


Nevertheless,  the  Republican  proposal  does 
offer  a  concrete  proposal  for  de-escalatlng  the 
war.  And  so  slight  are  the  necessary  initia- 
tives, that  the  U.S.  military  position  would 
scarcely  be  endangered.  The  objection  to  pre- 
vious de-eecalatlon  plans  Is  therefore  auto- 
matically answered.  The  GOP  plan  is  also  a 
welcome  alternative  to  the  administration 
[jollcy.  which  promises  nothing  but  a  longer, 
bloodier  war. 

Rep.  Stafford  and  his  colleagues  have 
Shown  that  their  party  can  offer  intelligent, 
creative  opposition  to  present  policies.  They 
are  perhaps  heeding  Sen.  Aiken's  suggestion 
that  the  GOP  is  the  only  party  In  a  position 
to  thoroughly  review  the  war  and  suggest 
new  approaches  to  bringing  it  to  an  end. 
President  Johnson  may  now  find  that  a  mod- 
erate Republican  challenge  In  1968  would  be 
more  formidable  than  he  now  expects. 

IProm    the    Huntington     (W.    Va.)     Herald- 
Dispatch.  July  13,  19671 
An  Altern.^tive  to  'More  War  " 
Fight    House    Republicans    have   propceed 
that   tlie   United   States   take   the   lead   in   a 
step-by-step    de-es<'alaUon    of    the    Vietnam 
War  as  a   possible  route   to  the  negotiating 
table 

Their  propcsal.  pHWh-poohed  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  u.s  impractical,  is  that  the 
United  Slates  put  the  plan  In  motion  by 
stopping  for  60  days  ail  bombing  north  of 
the  2lEt  p.irallel,  which  includes  Hanoi  but 
not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If.  durin<j  that  period.  North  Vietnam 
m.ide  some  "visible,  meaningful  "  response, 
the  U.S.  would  pull  its  bombers  back  to  the 
20ih  parallel.  Five  such  reciprocal  steps 
would  stop  all  bombing  of  the  north  and 
might  cool  the  war  off  to  the  point  where 
talks  could  begin. 

Such  is  the  plan  proptosed  by  Rep.  Brad- 
ford Morse  (R-Mass.)  and  seven  Republican 
colleagues.  While  there  is  no  tangible  evi- 
dence on  which  to  build  hope  that  the  plan 
would  "oe  ."iuccessful.  this  little  Republican 
contingent  deserves  credit  for  coming  up 
with  an  imaginative  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent apparently  hopeless  course  of  action. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  returned  from 
Vietnam  with  more  cliches  about  "making 
progress."  but  the  truth  is  that  progress  can 
only  be  counted  when  and  if  there  is  some 
prospect  of  peace,  and  when  and  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  take  over  the  Job  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. The  head  count  of  Viet  Cong  dead. 
which  may  have  risen  over  the  last  yaar.  Is 
no  indication  of  progress. 

Cynicism  Is  abundant  Ln  Washington  to- 
day and  it  is  easy  to  classify  these  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  as  naive  and  their  pro- 
posals as  unworkable. 

The  fact  remains  that  they  have  suggested 
a  course  of  positive  action  which  leaves  the 
Initiative  in  US.  hands  Little  would  be  ven- 
tured, since  the  bombing  is  ineffective  any- 
way. The  plan  Is  well  worth  considering. 

(From    the   Pond   du   Lac    (Wis.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter.  July  14.  1967  | 
ESCALATK    OR   Deescalate? 

"We  are  wtiining  the  war — but  .  .  .,"  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100.000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466.000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told,  is  the  minimtnn 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisers  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  ilea  the  sobering 
belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
win  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
the  coming  montiis. 


For  the  fact  Is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang; 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  is  likely  to 
be  in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Op- 
tions open  to  the  Communists  include  a  step 
up  of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  North 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries: 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Kore.i. 
This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the  w.ir 
that  would  steer  a  middle  course  between 
"those  -who  would  bomb  more  and  thcs-' 
who  would  bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Massachtiselts, 
Dellenback  of  Oregon,  Esch  of  Michigan. 
Horton  of  New  York.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mosher  of  Ohio.  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st  par- 
allel for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the  city 
of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with 
a  similar  de-escalatory  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  United  States  would 
then  end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on 
down  in  five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel 
dividing  North  and  South  Vietnam  was 
reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue 
is  that  most  military  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fail 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation. 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 
Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congress- 
men honestly  don't  know.  Their  prof)osal  is 
put  forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but 
in  the  belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace 
lies  in  small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that  make 
the  position  of  each  side  credible  to  the 
other. 

That  we  are  ■willing  to  Invest  another 
100.000  men  In  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That 
we  are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps, 
however.  Is  something  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  it 
might  be. 

(From    the   Wl.sconsln   Rapids    (Wis.)    Daily 
Tribune.  July  13.  1967] 

What  Price  Escalation,  It  Foe  Always 
Follows    Smr? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — but  .  .  .."  was 
the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 
field  commanders  during  the  ninth  visit  by 
the  secretary  of  defense  to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  still 
more  troops — perhaps  100.000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466.000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  minimum 
needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  American  advisors  only  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

Yet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering 
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belief  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  during 
t';ie  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  been 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vletnira  and  ever-increasing  battle  losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  im- 
r-;ediate  situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 
"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
inflicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnamese 
army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  it 
v.as  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  it  Is  likely  to  be 
in  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed — for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  is  not 
the  prerogative  only  of  this  country.  Options 
open  to  the  Communists  Include  a  step-up 
of  terrorist  bombings  in  Saigon  and  other 
South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  Infiltration  in 
even  greater  numbers  of  the  large  Nortli 
Vietnamese  standing  army;  the  use  of  Com- 
munist "volunteers"  from  other  countries; 
the  opening  of  diversionary  action  in  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  they  introduced 
a  scheme  for  a  deescalation  of  the  war  that 
would  steer  a  middle  course  between  "those 
who  would  bomb  more  and  those  who  would 
bomb  less." 

Representatives  Morse  of  Ma.ssaciiusetts. 
Dellenback  of  Oregon.  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Horton  of  New  York,  Mathias  of  Maryland, 
Mosher  of  Ohio.  Schweiker  of  Prnnsylvania 
and  Stafford  of  Vermont  propose  a  halt  to  all 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  would  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-escalation  step,  such  as  dis- 
mantling major  supply  depots  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  the  United  States  would  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period — and  so  on  down  In 
five  steps  until  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged,  de-escalatlon  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  milltaiy  targets  are  in  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  Ncrtii  Vietnamese  fail  to 
respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  21st 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honestly  don't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam-but  In  the 
belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  lies  in 
small  steps,  taken  quietly,  that _  make  the 
position  of  each  side  credible  to'the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  Invest  another 
100.000  men  in  Vietnam  Is  probably  quite 
credible — and  acceptable — to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  small  steps,  how- 
ever, Is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  it  might  be. 

(Prom  the  Green  Bay   (Wis.)   Press-Gazette 

July  13.  1967] 

A  Step-bt-Step  Deescalation 

The  proposal  of  eight  Republican  con- 
gressmen for  a  matching  step  by  step  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  tiie 
United  States  and  by  North  Vietnam  Is  de- 
serving of  deta^Ued  examination  by  the  John- 
son administration  which  is  at  the  point  of 
decision  on  another  major  increase  In  the 
American  manpower  contribution  to  the  war. 

The  eight  congressmen  propose  that  the 
United  States  offer  to  stop  bombing  north  of 
the  21st  parallel  for  60  days  as  the  first  step 
in  determining  whether  North  Vietnam 
would  match  this  act  with  a  degree  of  de- 
escalatlon.  As  geography  has  It,  use  of  the 


2Xst  parallel  as  a  line  for  halting  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  'Vietnam  would  exclude  Hanoi 
from  raids  but  would  keep  Haiphong's  port 
and  supply  centers  on  the  target  list.  It 
would  enable  North  Vietnam  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  claim  that  a  major  part 
of  Its  demand  for  agreeing  to  negotiations 
had  been  met. 

As  matching  steps  of  de-escalatlon  from 
North  Vietnam,  the  eight  congressmen  pro- 
posed halting  of  shipment  of  war  supplies 
into  South  Vietnam,  an  end  to  terrorist  activ- 
ities, the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  t!ie  movtment  of  MIG  fighters 
to  airfields  in  the  extreme  north  of  North 
Vietnam.  If  and  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
agreed  to  a  specific  act  of  de-escalation,  the 
American  bombing  limit  would  be  moved 
south  a  parallel  at  a  time  until  the  17th 
parallel  dividing  line  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  plan  could  be  abandoned  or  reversed 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  ■went  b::ck  on  their 
word.  As  Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  the  plan's  proponents,  point- 
ed out.  the  idea  Wviuld  not  mean  placing 
the  An.erlcan  military  position  in  South 
Vietrmm  in  Jeopardy  as  President  Johnson 
iubisis  it  would  be  if  the  United  States  halted 
bombing  of  the  North  without  the  North 
Vietnamese  agreeing  to  stop  infiltration  of 
laen  and  wnr  tq'aii.nient  into  the  South  at 
the  same  time. 

Such  a  plan,  cf  course,  would  require  a 
third  party  or  an  international  body  for 
supervision  and  inspection. 

The  eisht  congressmen  have  presented  an 
idea  which,  at  the  very  least,  would  test  the 
sincerity  of  N'srth  Vietnam  and  which  would 
demonstrate  for  v.oild  public  opinion  which 
ixiwer  is  rcspcnslbls  if  w.ir  were  to  continue 
or  break  out  ns"'^in  aft.^r  some  de-escalat'.on 
was  achieved.  This  is  exactly  what  the  White 
House  fumbled  aw.iy  la.=t  ■winter  when  there 
were  rigns  in  several  European  capitals  that 
Nort,h  Vietnam  was  wiihng  to  negoti;ite  If 
some  form  of  a  bombing  lialt  of  the  North 
came  about. 

The  proposal  '";-!iie;!r£  even  to  have  t.iken 
the  Rcnublican  high  conimand  by  surprise. 
Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  the  House  Republican 
leader,  limited  himself  to  saying  he  was  glad 
that  his  party  was  producing  new  Ideas  for 
possible  ways  out  of  the  Vietnam  dilemma. 

This  is  the  very  least  that  can  be  said  for 
a  development  of  the  idea,  unless  both  poUti- 
cal  parties  are  in  agreement  that  the  only 
United  States  policy  can  be  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam  must  be  driven  to  the  negotiating  table 
by  force  of  American  arms  and  the  continu- 
ing casualties  which  this  will  mean. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal, 

July  21,  1967) 

One  Week  in  Vietnam 

This  is  a  report  from  Saigon  by  a  Washing- 
ton Post  writer  on  the  week  In  Vietnam  that 
ended  July  8: 

"The  1.2  million  men  of  the  allied  forces 
conducted  41.959  ground  actions.  33,354  air 
sorties  and  unnumbered  naval  gunfire  attacks 
against  the  enemy  In  the  south.  The  results: 
2.114  enemy  dead.  From  all  indications  they 
were  quickly  replaced. 

"The  week's  accomplishments  carried  a 
monetary  cost  to  the  United  States  of  about 
$500  million.  The  human  was  2.027  casualties 
(not  all  Americans) ,  of  whom  449  were  killed 
and  the  rest  wounded.  Three  B-52  bombers, 
valued  at  $3  million  each,  and  number  of 
smaller  aircraft  were  lost  during  the  week. 

"So  far  as  Is  known,  no  territory  of  any 
significance  changed  hands,  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  sides  was  unaltered  and 
neither  the  tactical  nor  the  strategic  situa- 
tion changed." 

It  was  a  normal  week.  We  paid  $236,000 
for  every  enemy  soldier  killed.  There  is  still, 
as  the  current  phrase  goes,  "no  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel."  More  American  troops 


are  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  This  will  enable 
our  forces  to  conduct  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  operations.  Civilian  and  military  observers, 
the  Post  report  says,  doubt  that  more  troops 
"would  bring  about  dramatic  changes  In 
either  the  nature  or  the  course  of  the  war." 
Some  American  mission  members  feel  "that 
more  manpower  will  simply  mean  less  effort 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  army." 

The  need  is  a  dramatic  move  for  peace. 
London  reports,  not  confirmed  by  our  govern- 
ment, are  that  some  form  of  de-escalation  or 
cessation  of  bombing  is  planned.  That,  at 
least,  would  be  a  bia  for  peace  and  wortii 
trying  even  if  In  the  end  It  doesn't  work. 
Eight  Republican  house  members  had  a 
sensible  propos.-.l  the  other  day.  They  sug- 
gested a  stop  to  bombing  north  of  tlie  21st 
parallel  and  asiclng  North  Vietnam  to  make 
some  move  on  its  part  to  de-escalate.  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  co-operated,  we  would  stop 
bombing  al)ove  the  20th  parallel  and  again 
ask  for  reciprocal  action.  If  this  worked,  step 
by  step  the  war  would  be  slowed  down  pad 
negotiations   and   peace   might   come. 

There  arc  also  suggestions  that  the  dispute 
be  talteu  to  the  United  Nations  secnri;v 
council  for  a  peace  effort  there  Thnt.  t<>o.  is 
worth  trying.   •    •    • 

I  From     i.ie    Racine    (Wis.)     Journal    Times. 

July  \i.  19b71 

GOP  Idea  Merits  CoNSWERt'noN 

The  plan  cf  eight  Republican  congres.-men 
far  a  staj^e-by-Jtage.  or  parallel-by-parallel. 
dc-cscal;.tion  of  the  w:ir  in  Vietnam  siiouldn't 
be  brushed  off  a.s  a  gimmick.  The  idea  has 
.seme  merit;  at  least  it  expresses  more 
Imagination  than  we  have  heard  about  the 
w.ir  from  Washington  In  recent  months. 

The  Republicans'  idea  goes  like  this:  The 
United  States  would  announce  that  It  w.xs 
halting  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  north 
of  tlie  'Z\iX  parallel  (that  Is,  the  dty  of  Hanoi 
.Old  its  environs)  and  would  wait  60  days  for 
a  corresponding  concession  from  Uie  Com- 
munists. If  such  a  concession  came,  we  would 
halt  bombing  north  of  the  20th  par.xllel.  and 
v^-ait  another  60  days  for  a  Communist  con- 
cession. If  it  came — one  more  parallel  clown, 
and  so  on,  until  at  the  fifth  stage  our  no- 
bombing  line  was  the  17th  parallel,  the  border 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  At  that 
point,  if  there  were  corresponding  Commu- 
nist concessions,  Uac  lighting  could  be  prac- 
tically halted. 

Note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  novel 
plan  of  stages  by  parallels,  this  Is  not  exactly 
a  new  idea.  The  Republicans  are  proposing 
to  do  in  space  what  the  JcAinson  administra- 
tion has  severaJ  times  done  In  time.  That  is, 
the  administration  has  ordered  bombing 
halted  lor  periods  of  time,  ranging  from 
several  days  to  several  weeks,  and  waited  for 
corresponding  Communist  concessions.  None 
has  ever  come. 

That  argues  against  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican plan.  Unless  Hanoi  was  willing  to 
take  the  second  step  after  our  first  step, 
nothing  would  be  accomplished,  and  Hanoi 
has  never  been  willing.  In  public,  to  take  any 
steps  at  all. 

Whr:t  tills  idea  and  all  tlie  others  rcilly 
add  up  to  is  a  growing  doubt  am'ing  Ameri- 
cans and  American  leaders  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  is  really  an  effective  way  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

The  bombing  represents,  In  the  eyes  of 
Communists,  neutrals  and  many  Westerners. 
including  some  in  the  Umted  State.-,  the  larg- 
est single  obstacle  to  negotiations  on  Viet- 
nam. But  more  pr.ictiCally,  many  .\mcrlcans 
rightfully  begin  to  wonder  If  the  bombing 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  military  weapon. 

After  months  and  months  of  bombing,  the 
American  military  claims  that  It  has  knocked 
out  a  high  percentage  of  the  Communists'  in- 
dustrial productivity,  a  high  percentage  of 
power  production,  a  high  percentage  of  oil 
storage  facilities,  etc. 
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Tet  Secretary  McNamara  has  be«n  In  Viet- 
nam listening  to  General  Westmoreland's 
plea  for  more  troops,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
475,000  Americans  now  In  Vietnam  cannot 
acoompllah  the  double  Job  of  guarding  South 
Vietnam's  borders  and  securing,  or  "pacify- 
ing," the  Interior.  Westmoreland  wants  100,- 
000  more  troops,  and  he  cannot  promise  to 
stop  there. 

So  what  has  bombing  actually  accom- 
plished. In  military  terms?  Those  who  argue 
for  more  bom'olng  and  more  troops  seem  to  us 
to  be  contradicting  themselves.  If  bombing 
is  so  necessary  and  so  successful,  why  do  we 
need  more  and  more  manpower  to  control 
more  and  more  North  Vietnamese  invaders? 

Or  do  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  this  open-end  war.  with  its  open-end 
manpower  demands  and  its  open-end  casualty 
list,  will  go  on  forever? 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  TRAIN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  we  have  reached  an  age  where  di- 
minishing servloes  in  transportation  and 
commimlcatlon  to  rural  America  is  the 
rule.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  asked  this  House 
to  consider  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  moratoriums 
be  declared  on  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  service  and  railway  mail  con- 
tracts, until  a  study  of  the  effects  of  such 
actions  on  the  economy  can  be  completed 
and  these  effects  evaluated. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  Insure  that  all  involved  individuals, 
municipalities,  businesses,  and  others 
dependent  on  rail  service  throughout  the 
country  would  be  provided  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  object  to  further  discontinuance 
of  railway  mail  and  passenger  trains. 

The  action  of  snatching  away  these 
services  from  rural  areas  seems  to  be 
gaining  momentimi,  and  unless  some  kind 
of  brake  is  applied,  we  will  see  them 
completely  disappear  before  anything 
can  be  done.  This  Is  why  I  am  asking  that 
all  due  consideration  be  provided  when 
any  carrier  requests  discontinuance  of 
service,  including  a  mandatory  period  of 
18  months  "grace"  before  such  discon- 
tinuance can  be  accomplished. 

I  have  also  repeatedly  urged  the  Post 
0£Qce  Department  to  reconsider  its  policy 
of  discontinuing  use  of  the  railroads  in 
mall  delivery.  This  is  usually  the  first 
step  in  eliminating  the  trains  altogether. 
There  is  much  discussion  about  the 
crowded  conditions  of  our  cities  and  the 
constant  migration  from  the  country- 
side. Would  it  not  be  a  far  more  sensible 
policy  to  encourage  the  growth  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  the  development  of  our 
resources  of  space,  so  that  those  who 
have  chosen  to  live  In  a  rural  community 
may  not  find  less  convenience  than  they 
had  a  few  years  ago.  and  so  that  others 
might  be  drawn  toward  these  areas? 

I  believe  this  bill  would  be  of  service  in 
clarifying  certain  procedures  and  provid- 
ing more  consideration  to  rural  citizens. 


SPECIAL  MHiK  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND  VET- 
ERANS' HOSPITALS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemsm  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  many  economic  problems  that  pres- 
ently confront  the  producers  of  dairy 
products  in  this  country,  it  seems  most 
essential  that  the  Congress  should  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  si>ecial  milk  pro- 
grams for  the  Armed  Forces  and  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

In  addition,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  veterans' 
hospitals  be  provided  the  health  bene- 
fits of  this  program  which  has  served 
them  and  the  milk  producers  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  most  commendable  and  accepta- 
ble manner.  Dairymen  have  been  plagued 
during  the  past  year  by  inadequate 
prices,  which  has  given  cause  to  far  too 
many  individual  owners  of  dairy  opera- 
tions to  have  to  sell  their  herds  and  find 
other  means  of  livelihood. 

I  have,  on  any  number  of  previous 
occasions,  called  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  health  and  food  hazard  that 
these  circumstances  present  to  this  Na- 
tion. Government  has  been  negligent  in 
permitting  imports  of  dairy  products  to 
further  aggravate  the  price  situation,  and 
while  limiting  quotas  on  dairy  imports 
has  now  been  instigated  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
millions  of  dollars  were  lost  by  the  dairy 
industry  prior  to  such  recommended  and 
commendable  action  having  been  taken. 

It  now  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
further  folly  to  permit  this  special  pro- 
gram to  expire  on  December  31  of  this 
year.  Consequently.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  which  would  extend  the 
present  provisions  of  this  special  milk 
program  to  December  31,  1970. 

Favorable  congressional  action  would 
find  favor  and  benefit.  I  know,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  veterans'  hospitals,  and 
milk  producers. 

As  a  direct  indication  of  the  success 
of  this  program  since  its  authorization 
in  1954,  it  has  made  possible  the  use  of 
5.357,850,097  extra  pounds  of  fluid  milk, 
along  with  312.653,000  poimds  of  butter, 
23.421,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  897.- 
000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Such  vol- 
ume of  distribution  is  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  early  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  this  legislation. 


USDA,   THE  ADMINISTRATION,   AND 
LOW  FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  35.000 
farmers  who  protested  low  farm  prices 
at  a  National  Farmers  Organization 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  2  weeks  ago 
were  simply  resulting  to  the  effects  of  the 
many  antlagriculture  maneuvers  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farmers  are  angry  over  the  depressed 
prices  they  receive  for  the  commodities 
they  raise.  And  justifiably  so.  The  farm 
parity  ratio  has  dropped  to  depression- 
year  levels,  farm  production  expenses  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  and  farm  income  is 
severely  lagging  behind  nonfarm  Income. 
In  fact,  the  Department's  own  figures 
show  that  net  farm  income  skidded  from 
$16.4  billion  in  1966  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$14.6  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
35,000  farmers  gathered  together  to  call 
attention  to  these  deplorable  conditions 
caused  by  USDA  and  administration  de- 
cisionmakers. 

The  House  Republican  task  force  on 
agriculture,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
time  and  again  pointed  to  recent  ex- 
amples of  where  the  executive  branch  has 
dealt  American  agriculture  harsh  eco- 
nomic blows: 

Dumping  huge  stocks  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grain  upon  the  do- 
mestic market  in  order  to  break  and  de- 
press grain  and  livestock  market  prices. 
Delaying  the  necessary  action  to  re- 
duce price-depressing  dairy  imports,  then 
failing  to  cut  back  permissible  Imports 
to  the  average  1961-65  level. 

Underestimating  cattle  numbers  by  4 
million  head  and  the  turkey  population 
by  5  million  birds,  thereby  bringing  an 
already  weak  market  down  further. 

Cutting  back  purchases  of  pork  and 
dairy  products  by  the  military. 

Restricting  exports  of  cattle  hides,  calf 
and  kip  skins,  such  action  causing  lower 
domestic  livestock  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing subsequent  increases  in  shoe  and 
other  footwear  prices. 

Boosting  imports  of  raw  sugar,  de- 
signed to  hold  down  market  prices  for 
domestic  sugar  producers,  and  so  forth. 
The  task  force  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  these  and  other  actions  by 
the  USDA  and  the  administration  aimed 
to  depress  farm  prices.  The  alarming  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
their  effort  to  hold  down  farm  Income 
has  again  been  verified  by  the  feelings 
expressed  at  the  Des  Moines  meeting. 
No  wonder  our  declining  farm  popula- 
tion is  not  optimistic  about  the  prospects 
for  economic  survival,  and  that  rural 
discontent  with  depressed  farm  prices 
is  being  expressed  vociferously  and  with 
increasing  frequency. 

Obviously,  American  agriculture  is 
never  going  to  play  an  effective  role  in 
feeding  the  hungry  world  under  such  ad- 
verse income  conditions.  What  our 
farmers  need  is  proper  incentive  to  keep 
them  producing  the  required  food  and 
fiber;  namely,  a  satisfactory  financial 
return  for  the  commodities  raised. 

Ample  documentation  of  the  causes  of 
farmers'  anger  over  low  prices  and  in- 
adequate income  can  be  found  in  many 
ofBclal  publications,  including  an  in- 
formative handbook  on  American  agri- 
culture prepared  recently  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 
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This  96-page  study,  entitled  "Food 
Costs — Farm  Prices,"  is  packed  full  of 
facts  and  figures  that  help  explain  how 
American  farmers  are  getting  short- 
changed for  their  productive  efforts.  By 
depicting  the  current  economic  plight  of 
American  agriculture,  this  handbook 
provides  further  statistical  support  for 
the  task  force  statements  during  the 
past  2 '72  years  when  we  continually 
pointed  out  how  the  administration  per- 
sisted in  making  the  farmer  its  favorite 
whipping  boy  for  inflation. 

For  instance,  our  corn  producers  now 
received  only  2.8  cents  for  the  corn  in  a 
30-cent  box  of  cornflakes,  according  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  study. 
Wheat  growers  get  only  3  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  22-cent  loaf  of  white  bread. 
And  cotton  raisers  receive  only  23  cents 
for  the  cotton  in  a  man's  $4  dress  shirt. 

Yet  if  the  grain  farmer  were  paid  just 
one  more  penny  for  his  commodity  con- 
tribution to  a  cornflakes  box  or  a  loaf 
of  bread,  it  would  result  in  millions  of 
dollars  of  added  farm  income.  Certainly 
American  agriculture  deserves  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  than 
it  is  presently  getting. 

Farmers  have  every  right  to  be  in- 
dignant over  the  shoddy  treatment  they 
have  received  from  the  Department  and 
administration  decisionmakers.  In  order 
to  give  our  agricultural  producers  a 
square  deal,  they  m'ost  be  assured  that 
their  productive  efforts  will  be  equitably 
rewarded  and  that  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  the  many  antifarm  price 
maneuvers  by  the  executive  branch. 


consensus  on  objectives  very  difficult, 
thereby  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs. 

While  I  have  misgivings  concerning 
certain  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  believe  our  technical  assist- 
ance program,  by  making  U.S.  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  available  to  quali- 
fied people  of  less  developed  countries, 
provides  a  relatively  inexpensive  method 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  economic 
and  social  reforms  at  the  grassroots 
level.  Therefore,  when  this  particular 
aspect  of  our  foreign  aid  program  was 
before  the  House,  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  it. 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  speak- 
ing in  support  of  our  first  major  postwar 
foreign  aid  program — the  European  re- 
covery program — said: 

There  are  no  blueprints  to  guarantee  the 
results.  We  are  entirely  surrounded  by  cal- 
culated risks. 

While  this  is  no  less  true  today,  we 
cannot  use  it  as  an  excuse  to  shirk  our 
responsibilities  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

For — 

Again  as  President  Eisenhower  so  elo- 
quently stated  in  his  second  inaugural 
address : 

wherever  in  the  world  a  people  knows  des- 
perate want,  there  must  appear  at  least  the 
spark  of  hope,  the  hope  of  progress — or  there 
will  surely  rise  at  last  the  flames  of  conflict. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Gude]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  President 
Eisenhower's  second  inaugural  address, 
he  expressed  his  awareness  that  in  the 
atomic  age,  "peace  may  be  the  only  cli- 
mate possible  for  human  life  itself."  To 
that  end  the  President  said: 

We  must  use  our  skills  and  knowledge  and, 
at  times,  our  substance  to  help  others  rise 
from  misery,  however  far  the  scene  of  suffer- 
ing may  be  from  our  shores. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  last  week 
I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967.  To  be  sure,  it  Is 
not  a  perfect  program,  which  made  my 
final  decision  a  most  difficult  one.  But  the 
drastic  alternative  of  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  foreign  aid  would  simply 
create  still  further  vacuums  in  the  world 
of  international  politics — vacuums  re- 
quiring even  greater  sacrifices  than  mere 
economic  and  social  aid.  And  while  multi- 
lateral aid  programs  are  desirable  and 
should  be  encouraged — vls-a-vls  the 
United  Nations  and  regional  organiza- 
tions— complete  dependence  upon  the 
multilateral  approach,  for  the  present  Is 
unrealistic :  unrealistic  because  combined 
assistance  from  donor  countries  with 
varying   national   interests  makes   any 


ADDRESS  OF  GOV.  GEORGE 
ROMNEY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  remarks  of  Gov.  George 
Romney  at  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Governor  Romney  clearly  discussed 
the  importance  of  Improving  communi- 
cation and  imderstanding  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  His  remarks  centered 
on  the  role  of  Red  China  in  the  world 
community  and  urged  new  efforts  to 
bring  China  to  take  responsibility  and 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  Par 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  take  time  to  read  the 
Governor's  remarks.  He  points  the  way 
toward  a  new  and  constructive  policy  for 
the  United  States.  I  insert  his  remarks 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Address  by  Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Mich- 
igan, TO  THE  XXVn  International  Con- 
cress  OF  Orientalists,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  a  part 
of  this  distinguished  International  gathering. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  I  am 
particularly  honored  to  welcome  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  OrlentalUts  to  the  first 


meeting  in  Its  94-year  History  that  has  been 
held  in  the  United  States. 

When  Professor  Pifleld  first  asked  me  to 
attend  the  Congress  several  months  ago.  it 
appeared  that,  when  I  reached  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  my  function  for  the  evening 
would  be  complete.  But  since  then  my  role 
In  these  proceedings  has  evolved  from  "greet- 
ing" to  "greeting  and  introduction"  to 
"greeting  and  speech  and  Introduction"  to 
"principal  and  only  speech". 

And  with  all  respect  for  your  own  dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General,  we  are  all 
deeply  disappointed  that  he  is  the  only 
Secretary-General  present. 

We  all  regret  that  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  with  us. 
Like  many  of  you,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  with  him  in  the  past — and  two  of  his 
special  qualities  have  particularly  struck  me: 
his  independence  of  spirit,  and  his  deep 
religious  feeling. 

U  Thant  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his 
beUef  in  upholding  the  Integrity  of  his  posi- 
tion and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  permit 
the  undermining  of  his  office.  His  deep  spirit- 
ual dedication  to  international  understand- 
ing and  world  peace  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all 
our  efforts. 

It  is  also  a  disappointment  that  all  of  the 
deletritions  originally  expected  to  attend 
this  Congress  are  not  here. 

This  Congress — in  its  diversity,  Its  pro- 
fessionalism, and  its  interchange — is  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  and  encouragement  in  a  world 
which  seeks  greater  imderstanding  among 
all  peoples  in  a  period  of  change  and  danger. 
What  we  all  seek  is  a  progressive,  inter- 
dependent world — a  dynamic,  pluralistic, 
open  world  of  peace  and  freedom,  in  which 
each  nation  can  develop  to  its  full  potential. 
The  achievement  of  such  a  world  dei>ends. 
in  part,  upon  three  factors:  (1)  Improved 
communication  and  understanding;  (2)  de- 
velopment of  a  greater  degree  of  self-compe- 
tence and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  less  privileged  nations;  and  (3)  wise 
and  restrained  assistance  by  the  stronger, 
richer  nations. 

You  are  working  to  improve  commuulca- 
tion  and  understanding.  And  perhaps  the 
greatest  gulf  in  this  respect  today  is  the  gulf 
between  East  and  West^— between  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Occidental  countries. 
We  In  the  West  must  admit  to  our  shau-e 
of  the  blame  for  a  cultural  gap  influenced 
not  only  by  historic  forces  but  also  by  our 
own  preoccupation  with  our  own  society  and 
our  own  wants.  Despite  our  enormous  in- 
dustrial and  technological  development,  and 
despite  our  rich  experience  In  self-govern- 
ment, we  still  lack  the  full  reward  that  flows 
from  sufficient  understanding  of  other  cul- 
tures and  longer  histories. 

We  must  build  up  bridges  of  common  iden- 
tity and  mutual  interest. 

Your  work  as  members  of  this  Congress  Is 
ultimately  directed  toward  that  end.  Both 
East  and  West  can  benefit  profoundly  from 
your  scholarship  and  the  respect  and  co- 
operation you  give  to  one  another  in  your 
efforts. 

Central  to  any  lasting  progress  in  a  plural- 
istic world  Is  the  principle  of  self-reUance. 
self-determination,  and  self-competence.  For 
nations  and  peoples  can  only  realize  their 
full  potenUal,  Uieir  full  capacity,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  their  own  efforts. 

Every  nation  must  work  out  its  own  des- 
tiny In  its  own  way.  To  put  it  generally  but 
relevantly,  Asians  must  work  out  Asian  so- 
lutions to  Asian  problems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  nations  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  should  not  help  each 
other.  They  must — but  with  wisdom  and 
restraint. 

The  stronger  nations  must  be  neither  pre- 
sumptuous nor  pre-emptive.  They  must 
guard  against  suffocating  the  Initiative  of 
others  or  stifUng  those  unique  quaUUe* 
which  fashion  and  sustain  an  Individual  bu- 
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man  being,  or  society,  or  culture,  and  make 
it,  great. 

Even  my  own  country — acting  largely  out 
of  generosity  and  Idealistic  Intent,  aome- 
tlmes  out  of  inexperience  or  Ignorance,  ■ome- 
tlmes  out  of  the  presumption  of  Its  own 
great  strengtth  and  affluence — tends  too  often 
to  conduct  Its  foreign  activities  In  a  manner 
that  suggests  that  the  United  States  can  do 
the  Job  for  other  nations — that  we  know  the 
best  way — that  we  have  all  the  answers. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  serious  nUstake  for 
any  nation.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
In  Its  policies  and  programs  must  stress  the 
goal  of  encouraging  the  other  fellow  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  make  his  own  decisions. 
We  must  Improve  our  capacity  to  offer  assist- 
ance with  proper  resjject  for  other  nation's 
experience,  traditions,  special  problems  and 
special  opportunities. 

The«e  factors  of  communication,  self-reli- 
ance, tmd  enlightened  assistance  can  be  ap- 
plied to  many  aspects  of  East-West  relations. 

Many  crucial  developments  across  the  huge 
expanses  of  Asia  command  the  world's  at- 
tention. The  continuing  struggle  to  estab- 
lish stable  relationships  and  mutual  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East  Is  Just  one  current 
example.  But  nothing  so  dominates  any  con- 
sideration of  Asia  as  the  fact  of  Communist 
China. 

This  vast  land  of  700  million  people  chal- 
lenges our  ability  to  establish  a  peaceful, 
prognreeslve,  open  world  community.  Its  iso- 
lation and  belligerence  resist  communica- 
tion and  understanding.  Its  internal  social, 
political  and  economic  dlfBcultles  hinder  its 
self-development.  Its  Involvement  In  the 
third  world  has  been  meddlesome  and  dis- 
ruptive. 

And  I  believe  all  of  us — professionals,  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  political  leaders — must 
grapple  with  one  crucial  question:  what  can 
be  done  to  encourage  this  troubled  giant  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  Asian 
stability  and  progress  and  to  world  peace? 

A  small  but  Important  facet  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  the  question  of  Communist  Chinese 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Without 
addressing  overall  U.S.  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China  or  toward  the  United  Nations. 
I  do  want  to  make  some  brief  remarks  on 
this  point. 

Many  of  you  are  experts  on  this  subject. 
Some  of  you  from  Washington  have  served 
diligently  in  developing  the  U.S.  government 
position.  But  you  may  be  Interested  in  some 
observations  from  an  individual  American 
citizen. 

Tear  after  year,  the  knotty  question  of  ad- 
mitting Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  plagues  the  General  Assembly.  Year 
after  year,  p>oIltlcal  Jockeying  and  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering  expend  large  amounts 
of  time  and  energy. 

Since  the  voting  began  in  1950,  the  threat 
of  Nationalist  China  losing  the  seat  it  oc- 
cupies as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  linked  with 
consideration  of  the  admission  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  The  reaction  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  work  very  hard  Indeed 
not  only  to  preserve  the  position  of  our 
friends,  the  Republic  of  China,  but  to  keep 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  de- 
nied membership  to  Communist  China  and 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese. But  the  problem  remains,  generating 
more  animosity  and  recrimination.  In  each 
session,  the  outcome  is  In  doubt.  Each  year. 
Communist  China's  admission  looms  as  a 
major  prospect. 

The  voting  trends  are  interesting  and  In- 
structive. 

In  1950,  a  resolution  to  seat  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  defeated  16  votes  for 
to  32  votes  against,  with  10  abstentions;  and 
a  resolution  to  unseat  the  Republic  of  China 
was  defeated  10  to  38,  with  eight  abstentions. 


From  1951  through  1900,  the  U.S.-Bpon- 
sored  moratorium  on  consideration  of 
changes  In  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  prevailed. 

In  1961,  the  resolution  was  adopted  which 
made  any  proposal  to  change  the  represen- 
tation of  China  an  "important  question" 
requiring  a  two- thirds  roiajority  for  approval. 
That  year  the  Soviet  Union's  resolution  to 
replace  the  Nationalist  Chinese  with  the 
Communist  Chinese  was  defeated  with  37 
votes  for,  48  votes  against,  and  19  absten- 
tions. 

By  1965,  the  "import.-int  question"  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  by  a  substantially  re- 
duced margin  from  its  original  passage — and 
the  Albanian  resolution  to  oust  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  seat  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  ended  in  a  tie,  47  to  47.  with 
twenty  abstentions.  This  represented  a 
major  erosion  of  strength  over  the  years 
away  from  the  Republic  of  China  and  in 
favor  of  the  Communist  Chinese. 

Last  year  this  trend  was  slightly  changed. 
The  vote  on  the  "important  question"  re- 
quirement gained  support,  and  the  Albanian 
resolution  was  defeated  46  to  57  to  17. 

This  shift  was  due  to  many  factors,  most 
of  which  relate  to  Communist  China  itself— 
her  belligerence  and  encouragement  of  vio- 
lent revolution  abroad.  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  snubbing  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  developing  a  nuclear  bomb,  and  the 
uncerLainty  and  tiirmf  il  of  the  so-called 
"cultural  revolution". 

And  this  behavior  is  added  to  Communist 
China's  earlier  record  of  U.N. -condemned  ag- 
gression in  Korea,  the  use  of  force  to  subdue 
Tibet,  the  overrunning  of  India's  frontiers, 
attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  Offshore  Is- 
lands in  the  Formosa  Strait,  and  subversion 
in  widely-scattered  areas  Including  Indo- 
nesia and  Africa. 

Further,  Comjnunlst  China  has  criticized 
and  abused  the  United  Nations,  rejected  its 
authority,  and  threatened  to  set  up  its  own 
competitive  international  organization.  In 
late  1965.  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi  set 
forth  his  own  list  of  conditions  for  Commu- 
nist Chinas  entry  into  the  United  Nations. 
He  demanded  that  the  United  Nations 
rescind  its  condemnation  of  his  country  for 
aegre^.>;ion  in  Korea  and  Instead  brand  the 
United  .States  as  the  aggressor.  He  demanded 
that  the  United  Nations  be  re-shaped  along 
lines  favoring  Communist  China,  drastically 
reducii'.g  the  rights  of  what  he  calls  the  im- 
perialistic Western  nations.  He  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  member  states  which  he 
considers  enemy  puppets.  And  he  demanded 
that  the  United  Nations  not  only  expel  Na- 
tionalist China  but  abandon  her  to  the 
mainland  Communists,  who  wo\Ud  have  a 
free  hand  to  take  over  the  people  and  ter- 
ritory of  Taiwan. 
This  record  makes  several  things  clear. 
First,  It  is  clear  why  advocacy  of  U.N. 
membership  for  Communist  China  has  re- 
cently lost  some  of  its  momentxim. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that — apart  from  the 
policies  of  the  United  Nations  and  individual 
countries  toward  Communist  China — Peking 
seems  intent  on  self-isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Third,  it  is  clear  th.it  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  now  precluded  from  member- 
ship by  its  own  behavior.  She  Is  not  yet 
ready  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  fos- 
tering peace  and  progress  which  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  should  entail. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  that 
membership  is  oi>en  to  "peacelovLng"  states 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  organization 
Itself,  accept  the  obligations  of  the  Charter 
and  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  them  out. 
This  Is  so  even  though  some  nations  now 
within  the  U.N.  may  not  seem  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  membership  according  to  these  stand- 
ards. 

Despite  all  these  considerations,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  trend  toward  Chinese  Com- 


munist membership  in  the  United  Nations 
will  tenaciously  reassert  itself — if  not  at  the 
upcoming  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
soon  thereafter.  The  danger  we  face  Is  that 
Communist  China  will  be  Invited  to  Join 
as  a  substitute  for  an  ousted  Nationalist 
China. 

I  believe  that  persistent  U.S.  throttling  and 
la|>el-yanking  of  our  United  Nations  col- 
leagues to  maintain  the  same  rigid  position 
on  this  issue  will  be  self-defeating  In  the  long 
run.  I  am  convinced  that  this  practice  ac- 
tually weakens  Nationalist  China's  position 
in  the  United  Nations.  And  it  does  nothing  to 
further  our  own  true  Interests,  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  roster 
pea/;e  around  the  world. 

Given  this  situation,  we  must  be  sure  tli.it 
we  have  our  own  priorities  In  order — and  that 
we  do  not  become  fixed  to  a  policy  which  is 
unrealistic  and  dangerous  to  our  own  best 
interests. 

It  would  be  in  the  common  Interest  for 
mainland  China  to  enter  into  the  community 
of  nations  and  accept  the  responsibilities 
which  that  entails.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
change  nxiy  appear  remote — but  we  should 
spue  no  reasonable  effort  to  encourage  it. 

In  this  spirit,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
United  Stites,  Instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  negative — on  keeping  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists out  of  the  United  Nations — should 
stress  the  positive,  by  placing  its  emphasis 
upon  three  principles: 

First,  unyielding  support  of  continued  U.N. 
membership  for  Nationalist  China. 

Second,  strong  International  encoxirage- 
ment  of  Communist  China  to  end  her  self- 
Isolntinn  from  the  world,  and  to  qualify  her- 
self for  full  participation  In  the  community 
of  nations. 

Third,  cleaj  recognition  that  CJommunlst 
China  must  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
membership  in  a  spirit  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  before  admission. 

The  United  States  showed  encouraging 
signs  of  moving  toward  the  priorities  and  the 
approach  I  am  suggesting,  in  backing  an 
Itali.in-sponsored  resolution  during  the  gen- 
eral session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
.\^£ombly  in  1966. 

This  resolution  would  have  appointed  a 
special  cumnUttee  to  Investigate  Communist 
China's  position  concerning  United  Nations 
membership  and  to  recommend  an  "equitable 
and  practical  solution"  to  the  Assembly  by 
July  of  this  year.  Our  representative  properly 
niade  clear  that  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  re.=«- 
lution  in  no  way  repudiated  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  Nationalist  China. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Communist  China's  cur- 
rent unpopularity,  and  the  apprehension 
which  her  behavior  Is  arousing  in  the  world — 
combined  with  the  slightly  favorable  trend 
in  last  year's  voting — will  not  encourage  the 
United  States  to  return  to  its  earlier  in- 
flexible approach.  This  would  be  unrealistic 
and  contrary  to  our  own  Interest — particular- 
ly given  the  forces  which  are  at  work,  not 
all  of  which  are  clear  on  the  surface. 

For  other  plans  are  afoot  to  bring  Commu- 
nist China  into  the  world  body  prematurely 
and  without  adequate  protection  to  National- 
ist China.  We  cannot  rely  wholly  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  t-v\o-thirds  vote  under  the  "im- 
portant question"  device,  since  that  proce- 
dure Itself  Is  determined  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

Many  of  our  supp>orters  are  going  along 
only  reluctantly  with  our  position.  Some  of 
our  principal  allies  have  already  left  us  on 
this  issue.  For  example,  Britain,  France,  Den- 
mark and  Norway  voted  for  the  Albanian  res- 
olution In  1965  and  1966. 

We  must  not  drain  our  prestige,  endanger 
American  leadership  on  other  Issues,  or  Jeop- 
ardize Nationalist  China's  seat  in  the  United 
Nations. 

I  hope  that  the  hint  of  flexibility  shown 
by   the   United   States   at   the   last   General 
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Assembly  session  will  be  reinforced  In  the 
future. 

The  American  people  m.ay  well  be  ahead 
of  their  government  in  this  regard. 

In  November  of  1953.  a  National  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  survey  showed  74  per- 
cent opposed  to  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  into  the  United  Nations,  with  only  12 
percent  favorable. 

The  Survey  Research  Center,  of  this  Uni- 
versity, conducted  a  poll  in  May  and  June 
of  1964  which  asked  the  question:  "Suppose 
the  President  suggested  that  we  let  Commu- 
nist China  Join  the  United  Nations?"  Thirty- 
one  percent  favored  such  a  move,  while  53 
percent  opposed. 

A  Gallup  poll  in  October,  1966,  revealed 
that  55  percent  favored  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations, — 
"If  It  would  Improve  U.S.-Chinese  Commu- 
nist relations" — with  30  percent  against. 

These  are  not  the  same  polls,  and  the  ques- 
tions and  samples  are  different.  But  a  trend 
is  emerging.  Americans  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  willing  to  have  their  government  ex- 
plore ways  of  communicating  with  a  land 
of  700  million  people,  to  help  reduce  Com- 
munist China's  Isolation. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
Communist  Chinese  reach  the  point  where 
they  will  deserve  and  desire  membership  In 
the  United  Nations.  We  must  not  erect  use- 
less and  arbitrary  barriers  to  Communist 
China's  normal  participation  in  world  affairs. 
We  must  seek  to  remove  any  false  appre- 
hensions the  mainland  Chinese  may  hold 
about  X!S.  motives  in  Asia. 

But  ultimately  the  responslbllty  is  Com- 
munist China's.  She  must  make  the  deci- 
sion. That  decision  may  be  a  long  way  off — 
but  the  future  is  never  entirely  clear,  and 
no  one  knows  what  will  come  out  of  the 
present  turmoil  in  Communist  China. 

A  China  which  remains  isolated  is  nega- 
tive and  destructive  and  dangerous  to  all, 
even  to  herself.  A  peaceful,  stable  mainland 
China  could  make  an  Immense  positive  con- 
tribution within  a  diverse  and  dynamic  world 
of  mutual  security. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when  those 
who  govern  mainland  China  feel  it  is  in 
their  Interest  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
and  receive  the  benefits  of  close  collabora- 
tion within  the  community  of  nations.  When 
they  are  willing  to  step  forward  we  must  be 
ready  to  accept  them.  While  they  are  un- 
willing we  must  be  unmistakably  firm. 

Bringing  700  million  Chinese  into  the  in- 
ternational community  is  a  great  challenge. 
If  they  are  to  support  rather  than  disrupt 
the  peace  of  the  world,  they  must  become 
more  intimately  Involved  with  the  world  at 
large. 

For  the  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  East  could  either  be  Ignored  or  exploited 
by  the  West.  The  stability  and  health  of  Asia 
affects  the  stability  and  health  of  the  whole 
world.  And  Western  attitudes  and  actions 
have  a  vital  Impact  on  the  future  course  of 
Asian  history. 

As  we  move  forward  in  a  critical  and  un- 
certain period  of  history,  we  must  act  with 
energy,  with  vision,  and  with  prudence  to 
build  the  dynamic  world  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress that  we  all  desire. 

And  in  that  Joint  endeavor,  I  am  heartened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  men  and  women 
in  this  room  will  be  committed  not  to  Isola- 
tion, but  communication — not  to  reaction, 
but  enlightenment — not  to  prejudice,  but 
understanding. 


REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  REPORT: 
REVITALIZING   OUR  RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  •was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  served  on  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  for  Job  Opportuni- 
ties and  Welfare  and  to  have  helped  draft 
an  important  report,  released  last  week, 
dealing  with  the  revitalizing  of  our  coun- 
try's rural  areas.  The  subject  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me,  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  West  'Virginia,  one  of  only  three 
States  which  has  suffered  population 
losses  during  the  past  3  years. 

West  Virginia  is  not  a  State  of  great 
urban  centers  nor  is  it  included  in  the 
three  great  megapolis  projected  for  the 
future  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  this 
report  is  emphasized  in  realizing  the  new 
role  rural  America  must  play  in  solving 
today's  complex  social  and  economic 
problems.  The  redevelopment  of  the  rural 
areas  could  well  be  the  eventual  salva- 
tion of  our  troubled  urban  communities. 

The  tragedies  of  this  summer  in  some 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  cities  is  being 
traced  to  the  influx  of  population  that 
heightened  the  ghetto  problems.  In  10 
years  while  rural  areas  of  America  were 
experiencing  a  decline,  urban  America 
gained  28  million  people.  Between  1950 
and  the  present,  my  own  State  has  lost 
200.000  people.  Such  a  shift  created  sit- 
uations that  demanded  immediate  atten- 
tion. But  we  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
very  areas  wherein  an  obvious  solution 
may  lie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report,  though  not 
attempting  to  answer  all  of  the  prob- 
lems, does  present  specific  proposals  in 
five  vital  fields  which  combined  into  an 
action  plan,  will  furnish  an  immediate 
program  for  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
pressing  problems.  From  this  report,  I 
believe  the  Congress  can  furnish  the 
tools  for  revitalizing  rural  America,  and 
at  the  same  time,  furnish  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  many  of  our  urban  complaints  by 
reversing  the  trend  of  urban  migration. 

I  have  labored  long  and  hard  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  rural  areas  in  the  firm 
belief  that  herein  lies  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  Nation's  social  and  economic  ills. 
I  have  witnessed  in  my  own  State  the 
tragedy  of  outward  migration  dictated 
often  by  economic  necessity.  By  1980, 
West  Virginia  will  stand  alone  as  the 
only  State  with  a  continued  projected 
loss  of  her  greatest  resource.  I  have  ad- 
vocated incentive  programs  that  would 
relocate,  and  diversify  industry  at  the 
base  of  our  natural  resources,  which 
ironically  in  my  own  State  have  become 
pockets  of  poverty. 

Renewal  of  Rural  America  with  better 
education,  industrial  development  and 
extensive  social  services  could  be  most 
beneficial  in  the  answers  we  seek.  ^ 

I  am  hopeful  of  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  much  needed  program 
for  rural  America.  I  would  submit  this 
policy  statement  in  its  entirety  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Record  as  well  as  an  en- 
lightened editorial  commment  from  the 
Washington   Post    of    August    24,    1967. 


which  brings  deserving  recognition  to 
this  most  important  program  of  rural 
renaissance: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  26, 

1967] 

Urban-Rukal  Imbalance 

Both  the  major  parties  are  now  seeking  a 
better  balance  between  iH-ban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation. Last  week  the  Republican  Coordina- 
ting Committee,  composed  of  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  GOP,  came  out  for  a  five-point 
effort  to  revitalize  rural  areas.  Its  statement 
follows  a  very  similar  warning  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  that  the  rush  of  peo- 
people  Into  overcrowded  central  cities  Is  cre- 
ating a  grave  Imbalance. 

The  main  burden  of  the  Republican  com- 
plaint is  that  little  has  been  done  to  create 
job  opportunities,  in  the  rural  areas,  for  peo- 
ple who  have  been  displaced  by  the  agricul- 
tural revolution.  Two  decades  ago  18  per  cent 
of  our  people  were  required  to  produce  food 
and  fiber.  Now  the  same  tasks  are  performed 
by  6  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  most  of 
the  workers  no  longer  useful  on  the  farm 
have  flocked  into  big  cities  where  some  of 
them  are  very  poorly  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  urban  life. 

The  cost  of  this  brain  and  brawn  drain 
from  the  countryside  is  enormous.  Most  of 
the  migrants  leave  in  their  teens  and  early 
twenties,  at  the  beginning  of  their  produc- 
tive years,  after  heavy  Investments  have  been 
made  In  their  upbringing  and  education.  Don 
Paarlberg,  chairman  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job  Opportuni- 
ties, estimates  that  "this  human  investment 
Is  a  contribution  from  the  rural  areas  that 
runs  about  $12  billion  a  year,  several  times 
the    total    of    all    subsidies    'to    agriculture." 

Rural  America  is  in  no  position  to  make 
such  a  contribution  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
disadvantaged  position  of  the  rural  areas 
stands  out  in  every  test  that  is  made.  The 
President's  manpower  report  of  1967  shows  a 
farm  unemployment  rate  last  year  of  6.5  per 
cent  compared  to  the  3.4  per  cent  urban  rate. 
The  farm  population  has  33.1  per  cent  of 
its  families  below  the  poverty  level  compared 
to  14.4  for  urban  families.  Schooling  for  farm 
youths  averaged  8.7  years  compared  to  12.2 
years  in  the  cities.  These  figures  doubtless 
explain  a  very  large  part  of  the  "urban 
crush"  which  has  created  such  grave  prob- 
lems for  the  big  cities. 

No  progress  toward  righting  the  urban- 
rural  imbalance  can  be  expected  until  these 
inequalities  are  corrected.  Families  who  wish 
to  live  in  the  country  should  at  least  have 
job  opportunities,  health  and  education 
services  and  some  of  the  amenities  of  life 
that  are  available  to  urban  residents.  Nothing 
can  be  said  for  policies  which  tend  to  drive 
people  into  congested  and  smog-bound  ghet- 
tos for  want  of  equal  public  services  and 
economic  opportunities  in  a  more  congenial 
environment. 

The  GOP  policy-makers  call  for  more  edu- 
cational aid,  vocational  training,  economic 
incentives  for  the  establishment  of  rural 
Indtistries  and  the  channeling  of  defense 
and  supply  contracts  Into  such  areas  when 
feasible.  One  specific  recommendation  Is 
aimed  at  great  expansion  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  which  seeks  to 
utilize  local  resources  and  provide  part-  or 
full-time  employment  in  rural  communi- 
ties. Another  aim  U  to  give  rural  workers 
employment  services  equal  to  those  provided 
in  the  cities. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  shap- 
ing programs  and  policies,  but  the  objective 
is  highly  commendable.  The  forecast  that 
80  per  cent  of  o\ir  people  will  live  in  "five 
super  strip-cities"  by  the  year  2000  is  fright- 
ening to  everyone  concerned.  Reversal  of  that 
trend  has  become  one  of  our  urgent  national 
necessities. 
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"ni  fares  th«  land,  to  basteslng  Ula  » 
prey  .  .  ."  was  written  of  the  Engllali  coun- 
tryside nearly  200  years  ago.  But  it  mJgtit 
be  written  of  rural  America  today. 

Our  rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  peo- 
ple. Prom  1950  to  1960  the  rural  population— 
tarm  plus  non-farm — declined  by  400.000; 
tie  urban  population  increased  by  28  mll- 
I  on.  These  trends  have  continued.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an- id  pates  further 
out-mlgration  to  the  year  1970. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  rural  population 
consists  of  farm  people.  The  others  are  part 
of  the  rural  non-farm  population,  living  in 
the  countryside  or  in  small  villages.  Since 
1960  the  farm  population  has  been  declining 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  6  percent,  an  ac- 
celerated pace. 

Mo6t  of  those  who  migrate  from  the  rural 
areas  leave  in  their  teens  and  twenties,  when 
on  the  verge  of  their  productive  years.  They 
carry  with  them  the  Investment  in  their 
upbringing  and  education.  Conservatively 
estimated  at  «15,000  per  person,  this  human 
Investment  Is  a  contribution  from  the  rural 
areas  that  runs  about  $12  bil'.ion  a  year. 
several  times  the  total  of  all  subsidies  pro- 
vided to  agriculture. 

What  becomes  of  the?e  peop!:''  T.^.ey  move 
Into  our  great  cities.  Without  necessarily  de- 
siring It  and  almost  by  default,  we  are  be- 
coming an  urban  society.  Sev^^nty  percent  of 
our  people  now  cluster  in  cltlss  t'.iat  cover 
one  percent  of  our  land  area.  If  present 
trends  continue  unchecked,  by  the  year  2000. 
80  percent  of  our  people  will  be  living  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  most  of  them  will 
be   crammed   Into  five  super  strip-cities. 

And  wlU  these  be  alabrxster  cities,  gle.-.m- 
ing,  "undlmmed  by  human  teir.s'?  Not  likely. 
The  migrants  concentrate,  unassimilated.  in 
Detroit,  In  Cleveland,  in  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago,  in  Watts,  in  H.irlem  in  Indianapolis 
and  m  a  hundred  other  cities.  Smog,  conges- 
tion, water  pollution,  law  enforrement  and 
other  problems  of  the  me^alopoMs  beset  them 
and  their  uneasy  neighbors.  By  generating  a 
kind  of  "urban  crush."  they  create  a  problem 
In  the  cities  to  which  they  go.  By  de- 
populating the  countryside,  they  create  a 
problem  la  the  rural  areas  from  which  they 
come. 

But  move  they  must.  If  there  r.ro  no  nearby 
Jobs. 

And  why  are  there  so  few  Jobs  in  the  rural 
areas? 

For  several  Import.int  reasons. 
First,  because  of  the  agricultural  rcio!u- 
tion.  The  mechanization  of  agriculture  has 
ao  multiplied  the  productivity  of  human 
beings  that  the  production  of  our  food  and 
fiber  Is  now  accomplished  by  6  percent  of 
our  population,  as  comp.ircd  with  abo-'.;t  18 
percent  only  two  decades  ago.  Tlicre  simply 
are  not  as  many  farm  Jobs  as  there  were. 
These  revolutionary  changes  I^ave  by  no 
means  run  their  cource.  The  Departme;it  of 
Agriculture  says  tha*.  from  19G5  to  1380  farm 
employment  will  experience  an  addUlr'nal 
decline  of  more  than  one-t'.Urd. 

Second,  bccaus:  imagination  has  been 
lacking.  Little  has  been  done  to  create  Job 
oppportunltles,  in  the  rur.il  are-'?,  for  people 
forced  out  of  a^riciiiturc.  Rur..I  people  do 
very  well  at  off-farm  Jobs  if  the  Jobs  are  there 
and  If  they  have, the  necessary  education. 
They  have  manual  dexterity  and  they  know 
how  to  work.  They  do  not  want  to  live  on  a 
dole.  If  off-farm  Jobs  are  available  within 
driving  distance,  they  continue  to  live  in  their 
accustomed  surroundings,  among  their 
friends  and  families,  benefiting  from  in- 
creased Incomes,  providing  education  for  ♦heir 
children  and  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
local  community.  But  without  such  Jobs  they 
must  go  on  relief  or  move  to  the  city. 

Seemingly,  almost  everything  has  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  creation  of  Jobs  In 
rur,-.l  areas; 


Federal  farm  programs  have  cut  our  cotton 
crop  to  10  million  acres,  compared  with  43 
million  acres  before  the  programs  began. 
Tobacco  acreage  Is  now  only  half  as  great 
as  35  years  ago. 

Local  communities  have  not  provided  the 
services  and  utilities  needed  to  attract  in- 
dustry. 

Wage  policies  have  discouraged  Industry 
from  expanding  Into  ereas  of  abundant  labor. 

Industry,  which  has  been  urban -minded, 
has  not  sufficiently  sought  to  decentralize. 

The  rural  labor  force  lacks  the  federal  em- 
ployment services  av..i:ab;c  to  u:ban  workers. 

Education^.l  policies  have  dii-crlminated 
against  the  poorer  area.s.  For  example,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  provides  more  than  twice  as  much  help 
per  pupil  to  the  counties  ranking  highe.tt 
on  the  iiitlcx  of  rural  well-beius;  as  it  does 
to  those  rankin:;  lowe.it  ($330  as  against 
H57.).  (Manpower  Report  of  the  President, 
Aprii  1967.  page  116.1 

Farm  proi^rams,  Lir^isly  designed  by  the 
Damocratic  party,  have  coiuinually  sought 
panty  of  prices  as  an  objective,  when  they 
should  have  sought  parity  of  opportunity. 
For  more  than  30  vers  these  programs  have 
been  commodity-oriented,  when  they  should 
have  teen  people-oriented. 

The  f.  I'owln:^  5tatl::t'.cs  \ivid!y  deroribe  the 
c!isadvant:'-?;ecl  pjsiiion  of  rur.'l  areas.  All  are 
taken  from  tiie  Prtiidt:it'.s  Manpower  Report 
of  19C7: 

Farm       Urban 


Unemolo/msnt  rate,  1966.  Percent 6.  5 

Percent  a'  fOfuUtion  below  $3,000  income 

per  fa-'iily.  1965 33  1 

Median  yearj  &f  whoo'ing,  mal'?.  1966  8  7 
Percent  oi   peo  ie  Aitn  ac'.it^  ii.i;ita(ms 

be:3u-eothc3lth,  1963  65 6.4 


3.4 

14.4 
12.2 

4.7 


These  thln!TS  need  not  be  .so. 
It  has  beer,  fashionable  to  point  critically 
at  ti'.e  hardships  which  resulted  from  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  to  find  fault  with  those  who  could 
have  alleviated   these  difficulties. 

Now.  In  the  twentieth  century,  we  con- 
front an  Agricultural  Revolution  which  cre- 
ates problems  and  opportunities  In  some 
ways  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. There  Is  no  rea.^on  to  a^cpt.  unques- 
tioned, the  social  and  economic  consequences 
cf  this  Revolution.  Conscious  efforts  should 
be  made  to  determine  and  assert  the  public 
Interest. 

The  American  people  want  some  balance 
between  the  rtual  and  the  urban  sectors. 
Tlier?  should  be  some  opportunity  for  those 
who  "vifh  to  live  In  the  country  to  find  de- 
cent work  there,  to  have  access  to  rea.r:on- 
ably  g'X>d  education  and  health  services,  and 
to  pursue  a  v^ay  of  living  that  elves  diversity 
and  balance  to  our  economy. 

What  the  American  people  really  want  and 
will  work  for.  they  c^in  have  We  are  not  the 
helpless  objects  of  blind  economic  forces, 
v.e  are  capable  of  helping  to  shape  the  Insti- 
tutions which  In  turn  help  shape  vis. 
These  things  can  and  shou'.d  be  done: 
(1)  Locate  rno'C  cf  our  ncir  factories  in 
rural  area.i^ — This  can  be  done  by  local,  state 
and  national  tax  policies  to  provide  real- 
istic e^-onomic  incentives.  It  can  be  done  by 
providing  better  roads,  better  schools,  and 
better  public  utilitie.s  in  the  rural  areas.  Fac- 
tories may  now  be  operated  successfully  In 
are.as  when  this  was  formerly  not  possible. 
At  an  earlier  time,  when  transportation  was 
poor  and  the  emphasis  was  on  heavy  Indus- 
try, a  factory  had  to  be  close  to  its  raw  ma- 
terials or  to  Its  markets.  This  is  far  less  true 
today.  The  Federal-Interstate  Highway  Pro- 
gram, established  by  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration, has  greatly  facilitated  transporta- 
tion. For  sc'me  industries  a  plant  can  now  be 
establi.-hed  I'lmost  wherever  a  trained  labor 


supply  and  the  necessary  supporting  servicea 
are  available. 

(2)  Provide  better  education  for  rural  peo- 
ple.— This  means  better  education  of  all 
kinds,  at  all  levels:  elementary,  secondary 
and  advanced;  vocational,  technical  and 
academic:  continuing  educiation  for  adults, 
apprenticeship,  retraining  and  all  the  rest. 
It  means  on-the-job  training  as  proposed 
In  the  previous  Job  Opportunities  Task  Force 
report  entitled  "The  Human  Investment." 
and  it  means  Technical  Education  for  liie 
Future,  also  previously  recommended  by  this 
Task  Force.  It  means  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  nonwhltes,  who  com- 
prise about  one-fourth  of  the  rural  poor. 
Education  Is  a  great  adjtister;  people  who 
are  making  great  changes  are  In  greater- 
than-ordinary  need  for  it.  Rural  young  peo- 
ple move  freely  across  state  and  county  lines. 
The  sharing  of  the  cost  of  education  on  a 
national  basis  is  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  concerned  here  with  a  na- 
tional problem.  The  need  Is  greatest  whf're 
the  taxable  wealth  Is  most  scarce. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  not  a  blueprint 
for  the  ecor.omy,  v.  ith  a  certain  calculated 
number  of  people  on  farms  or  a  carefully 
computed  balance  between  rural  and  urba:i 
areas.  Rather,  we  tropose  to  redress  the 
imbalance  In  education  and  opportunity 
which  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  ^f 
the  rural  ajeas  and  threatens  to  make  us 
almost  totally  urban. 

To  undertahe  the  actions  here  offered  does 
not  introduce  a  rural  bias;  rather,  it  would 
remove  an  urban  bias,  largely  unintended, 
that  has  been  ::liowed  to  develop.  We  pro- 
pose to  provide  the  equality  of  opportunity 
which  will  give  our  people  a  chance  to 
develop  the  kind  of  society  they  want.  If 
this  is  done,  we  can  safely  leave  with  the 
people  them.=elves  the  decision  as  to  the 
balance  between  rixral   and  urban  living. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  first  proposed 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  his  Special  Mes- 
sage on  Agriculture  of  January  11,  1954,  In 
1956.  a  Republican  Administration  launched 
the  Rural  Development  Program,  the  first 
coordinated  assault  on  this  problem. 

In  attempting  to  find  possible  solutions 
to  these  root  problems.  Republi(^ns  realize 
there  Is  no  panacea.  There  Is  no  one-shot, 
sure-fire,  cure-all  solution  to  rural  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  and  general 
rurs.1  underdevelopment.  There  are,  however, 
a  variety  of  programs,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures that  singly  and  in  combination  can 
help  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  this 
r\u-al  stagnation.  What  Is  required  is  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  numerous  ills  that 
beset  our  rural  areas.  The  recommendations 
here  offered  are  In  keeping  with  the  Rural 
Development  Program  launched  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers  pioneering  effort  in  1956. 

SPECIFIC    PHOPOS.4LS    TO    IMPLrMEMT    THE    TA.'TK 
F0?.CE    PAPER 

1.  Encourage  state  and  federal  legislation 
which  would  identify  rtiral  areas  in  which 
u;ien.ploynient  and  underemployment  are 
critical  problems  and  give  these  areas  pref- 
erence: 

a.  In  educational  assistance,  including 
various  vocational  training  programs. 

b.  By  providing  economic  incentives  to  .n- 
duEtrial  firms  that  establish  new  plants  in 
these  areas. 

c.  By  contracting  in  these  areas  lor  the 
manufacture  of  defense  materials  and  other 
government  supplies  and  by  building  new 
government  Installations  therein  when 
feasible. 

2.  Push  for  enactment  of  Rural  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs  under  Title  V  of  the 
Republican-sponsored  "Opportunity  Crusade 
Act  of  1967."  HJl.  10682. 

3.  Push  the  work  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  rural  areas  of  low 
income. 

4.  Change  the  fccus  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
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ucaiion  Act  of  1963  so  aa  to  Increase  the 
iiumber  of  area  vocational -technical  schools 
in  rural  areas. 

5  Provide  the  rural  areas  with  the  same 
kind  of  employment  services  as  are  offered 
lo  urban  workers. 

TABLE  1. -POPULATION  IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  TERRITORY 
1790-1960  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE) 


Year 


Rural 

Urban 

Percent  urban 

3.727 

4.986 

6.714 

8.945 

11,738 

15,224 

19,648 

25, 226 

28,656 

36, 026 

40,841 

45,834 

49,973 

51,  552 

53. 820 

57,246 

1  54, 230 

1  54, 054 

201 

322 

525 

693 

1,127 

1,845 

3,543 

6,216 

9,902 

14,129 

22,106 

30,159 

41,998 

54,157 

68,954 

74, 424 

'  %,  468 

>  125, 269 

5.1 
6,1 
7.25 

7.19 

8.76 

10.81 

15.28 

19.77 

25.68 

28.17 

35.12 

39.69 

45.66 

51.23 

56.16 

56,52 

64.01 

69.86 

i79ll. 

1800 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1S70. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1940. 

1950- 

1960. 


<  New  urban  definition 


Source-  Historical  Statistics  o(  the  United  Stales,  Colonial 
Times  to  1957,  p.  14;  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1965,  p.  15. 


MISLED  PUBLIC  OPINION:  ANSWERS 
FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  citi- 
zen of  Illinois  has  answered  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  President  Johnson  during 
his  announcement  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders:  What  happened?  Why 
did  it  happen?  And  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it  from  happening  again?  This 
answer  to  the  President  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  White  House. 

I  believe  it  has  the  answers.  Or,  at  the 
least,  the  beginnings  of  them.  It  is  a  quiet, 
yet  passionate  appeal  to  turn  away  from 
the  policies  which  have  failed,  and  cou- 
rageously institute  policies  which  will 
succeed.  Letter  writer  John  T.  McCarty 
makes  an  excellent  case  for  the  fact  that 
"misled  public  opinion"  is  the  "central 
problem  which  exists  in  America  today." 

Pointedly.  Mr.  McCarty  writes: 

I  don't  think  you  or  I  or  anyone  should 
waste  time  seeking  to  blame  someone  for 
these  riots  in  our  cities.  I  believe  the  answer 
lies  In  the  phrase  "mea  culpa." 

The  letter  follows: 

RocKFORD,  III., 

August  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
White  House,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Page  one  of  the  July 
30  New  York  Times  announces  your  new 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and  quotes 
you  as  asking  three  questions:  (1)  "What 
happened?"  (2)  "Why  did  It  happen?"  and 
(3)  "What  can  be  done  to  prevent  It  from 
happening  again  and  ag^aln?"  Ironically,  the 
adjoining  news  story  announces  that  New 
York  "City's  Welfare  Roll  Soars  Despite  Job- 


less Rate  Dip."  I  think  both  stories  are  re- 
lated to  the  central  problem  which  exists  In 
America  today,  namely  "missed  public  opin- 
ion." 

I  am  writing  my  three  answers  to  your 
questions  primarily  because  of  the  pictures 
m  the  newspapers  and  on  TV  with  you  and 
your  new  grandson.  For  the  salie  of  him  as 
well  as  the  other  children  in  this  country 
plus  their  confused  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. I  hope  you  will  consider  reading  these 
answers  and  sending  me  your  reply.  I  don't 
think  you  or  I  or  anyone  should  waste  time 
seeking  to  blame  someone  for  these  riots  in 
our  cities.  I  believe  tlie  answer  lies  in  the 
phrase  mea  culpa. 

I  believe  misled  public  opinion  is  the  an- 
swer to  your  three  vital  questions.  Here's 
why.  Almost  two  years  ago,  on  August  3. 
1965,  you  made  a  speech  on  the  south  lawn 
of  the  White  House,  among  other  things,  you 
said: 

".  .  .  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  religion, 
the  right  of  free  assembly,  yes,  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  to  buy  ads  and  to  have 
teach-ins  and  sit-ins  and  parades  and 
marches  and  demonstrations — well  they're 
still  radical  ideas.  And  so  are  secret  ballots 
and  so  are  free  elections,  and  so  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  dignity  .  .  . 

"I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go  out  into  the 
hinterland  and  rouse  Ihe  masses  and  blow 
the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour  has 
arrived  and  their  day  Is  here;  that  we  are 
on  the  march  against  the  ancient  enemies 
and  we  are  going  to  be  successful." 

I  honestly  believe  many  people  In  the  cities 
accepted  your  statement  as  a  reason  to  riot. 
The  late  Adlai  Stevenson  said  many  times 
something  to  tlie  effect  that  a  jail  sentence 
on  behalf  of  what  one  believed  in  would  be 
a  badge  of  courage  for  those  who  took  every 
measure  to  satisfy  their  wants,  Martin 
Luther  King  is  one  of  many  Negro  officials 
who  has  urged  his  following  to  violate  any 
law  that  they  do  not  like.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  answer  to  your  first  question 
"What  happened?"  was  that  thousands  of 
people  in  our  bigger  cities  decided  to  follow 
the  bad  advice  of  you  and  other  officials  In 
Negro  organizations  as  well  as  the  bad  lead- 
ership of  too  many  political  officials  in  both 
parties. 

Misled  public  opinion  is  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem of  our  country  because  the  representa- 
tives of  the  news  media  are  too  often 
substituting  their  i>ersonal  solutions  for  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  of 
our  time.  They  are  trained  as  reporters  but 
too  many  of  them  fail  to  report  the  facts 
and.  instead,  transfer  their  credentials  as  a 
reporter  into  making  themselves  experts  on 
economic,  social  and  political  issues  which, 
of  course,  they  are  not.  A  recent  example  of 
this  Is  the  two  editorials  in  the  July  30  New 
York  Times.  This  paper  consistently  wins  my 
prize   for  creating  "misled   public   opinion." 

This  gets  complicated  when  the  politicians 
see  minority  groups  as  their  best  insurance 
for  perpetuating  themselves  in  office  by 
promising  these  groups  more  and  more.  Thus, 
misled  public  opinion  leads  to  a  gullibility 
that  exists  among  too  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  gullibility  enables  politicians  to  get 
away  with  political  solutions  to  economic  and 
social  problems.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  who 
have  all  the  money  that  you  could  possibly 
use,  you  who  have  attained  all  the  power 
and  glory  that  any  one  man  could  wish  for. 
would  in  this  time  of  crisis,  refuse  to  give 
any  more  political  solutions  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  moral  problems  that  exist  In 
America  today. 

Your  second  question  "Why  did  it  hap- 
pen?" should  be  obvious.  In  1960  the  late 
President  Kennedy  unveiled  his  "New  Fron- 
tier" philosophy  which  in  effect  said  that 
every  American  citizen  was  entitled  to  food, 
housing,  clothing,  education,  jobs,  and  rec- 
reation, etc.  You  came  along  and  unveiled 
your  "Great  Society"  which  went  several  steps 


further  and  implied  that  each  jjerson  in  the 
world  was  entitled  to  all  of  these  values  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Please  re- 
member the  lengthy  debate  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Bin  was  signed  In  1964.  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Sen.  Smith  were  the  two  sen- 
ators who  voted  against  this  bill  saying  that 
this  law  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Negroes  and,  in  fact,  would  leave  them  ex- 
pecting more  than  they  were  going  to  get. 
This  was  the  political  solution  to  the  social 
problem  of  civil  rights.  The  Supreme  Court's 
famous  decision  of  1954  again  led  too  many 
Negroes  to  the  false  hopes  that  inunedlately 
they  would  receive  all  the  things  President 
Kennedy  and  you  promised  them.  And  so,  I 
say  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  "Why 
did  it  happen?  ■  is  this:  too  many  Negroes 
living  in  squalid  conditions  of  our  cities  de- 
cided that  they  had  waited  long  enough  for 
the  things  promised  by  you  and  other  of- 
ficials and  that  they  were  going  to  get  these 
things  tliey  wanted  right  now,  even  If  they 
had  to  break  store  windows  to  get  them! 

Your  third  question  Is  "What  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it  from  happening  again  and 
again?"  First,  let's  remember  that  poor  peo- 
ple have  come  to  America  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  You  came  from  a  poor 
family.  Many  of  the  prominent  people  of  to- 
day came  from  poor  families.  Some  of  them 
were  brought  up  from  the  slums  of  New- 
York.  Chicago.  Newark.  Detroit — the  very 
same  cities  where  the  riots  took  place.  Most 
of  the  poor  people  of  the  past  had  mothers 
and  fathers  that  demanded  respect  for  the 
law.  respect  for  the  country,  respect  for  a 
church,  and  most  of  all.  respect  for  them- 
selves. This  country  is  filled  with  examples 
of  how  immigrant  parents  and  grandparents 
scrimped  and  saved  to  enable  their  children 
and  grandchildren  to  get  an  education  which 
would  permit  them  to  move  from  the  slums 
and  take  their  place  in  the  mainstream  of 
America,  Poverty  existed,  slums  existed,  but 
the  key  ingredient  is  that  respect  for  law 
and  order  also  existed. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  review  the 
history  of  "urban  renewal"  so  that  you  could 
understand  and  help  others  to  understand 
that  this  estimated  $20  billion  has  failed 
to  solve  the  problems  in  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. I  would  wish  that  you  would  read  again 
the  news  story  describing  the  welfare  prob- 
lem in  New  York  City  which  states  that 
665,621  people  are  receiving  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  welfare  In  New  York  City,  I 
wish  you  would  think  about  the  current  wel- 
fare objectives  and  policies  In  America  today 
which.  In  effect,  subsidizes  Illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  Instilling  the  Incentive  plan  which 
allows  more  money  for  the  mother  for  each 
illegitimate  child  she  brings  into  the  world. 
You  are  aware  that  the  largest  amount  of 
money  spent  on  welfare  is  aid  to  the  depend- 
ent children  which  means  that  our  laws  will 
pay  to  dependent  children  only  when  the 
mother  can  prove  that  there  is  no  father 
available  to  support  her  children,  I  repeat, 
you  and  I  and  all  citizens  are  responsible  for 
subsidizing  illegitimate  children  and  for  in- 
sisting that  the  father  be  absent  from  the 
home  in  order  for  the  mother  to  collect  addi- 
tional benefits.  I  submit  this  is  in  direct  con- 
frontation with  what  I  said  earlier;  namely 
that  the  history  of  this  country  could  be 
measured  by  the  sacrifices  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  by  grandmotliers  and  grandfathers, 
to  instill  value  judgments  in  their  children. 
When  you  realize  that  the  safest  place  in 
New  York  City  or  San  Francisco  Is  China- 
town, then  you  cannot  overlook  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  society  that  insists  upon  mother 
and  father  being  held  accountable  for  their 
children.  I  suggest  that  you  examine  the 
relief  rolls  of  the  major  cities  In  this  country 
and  you  will  find  very  little.  If  any.  Chinese. 
This  is  because  they  have  a  strong  sense  of 
family  responsibility. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help 
you  answer  your  third  and  most  important 
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quesUon,  "What  can  be  done  to  prevent  It 
from  happening  again  and  again?"  I  suggest 
that  you  not  listen  to  the  mayors,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
your  own  aides  who  are  promoting  more  mas- 
sive doses  of  Federal  aid.  Newark,  NJ..  prob- 
ably receives  more  Federal  aid  than  any  other 
city  of  the  VS.  with  the  exception  of  maybe 
Detroit.  The  current  Mayor  of  Detroit  prob- 
ably worked  harder  for  Negroes  and  the  poor 
than  any  man  In  our  time  and  was  rewarded 
with  more  devastation  than  Newark  had. 

America  and  most  of  Its  citizens  have  en- 
Joyed  the  good  lire  because  of  our  individual 
enterprise  system  of  Incentives,  based  upon 
risks,  rewards,  and  responsibility.  As  a  Har- 
vard professor  said  recently  in  Life  Magazine. 
"Businessmen  and  politicians  must  pay  for 
their  mistakes;  the  academic  never  does."  I 
think  you  have  to  correct  the  central  prob- 
lem of  misled  public  opinion  by  demanding 
that  the  "action-Intellectuals"  who  leave 
the  campuses  for  a  more  exciting  life  In 
Washington  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actions.  I  think  the  mass  media  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  severely  criticized  for  pl.iylng 
up  out  of  proportion  the  zealots  and  the 
quacks  who  would  be  laughed  out  of  town  If 
It  were  not  for  the  widespread  publicity  and 
attenaon  ihey  get  via  TV  and  the  news- 
papers. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  you  personally  are  in  greit  political 
trouble  for  getting  re-elected  in  1968  pri- 
marily because  of  the  W.ir  in  Viet  N.im  :ind 
now  because  of  the  domestic  riots  in  our 
cities.  I  did  not  vole  for  you  and  could  tell 
all  my  friends  who  did  how  wrong  you  were. 
but  you  are  still  the  President. 
I  suggest  two  things; 

1.  Win  the  War  in  Vict  Nam  Nou.'  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  the  same  U.S.  that  destroyed 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Tojo  could  be  held 
to  a  stalemate  In  Viet  N.\m  particularly  with 
the  hardware  that  we  have  now.  For  the  sake 
of  your  new  grandchild  and  other  ^r.md- 
chlldren  In  th's  world,  why  not  .iimounce  to 
North  Viet  Nam  that  we  are  through  trying 
to  win  a  popularity  contest  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  bring  peace  to  the  world  by  winning 
tilts  war  Immediately  and  will  use  nucle-^r 
weapons  to  do  so  because  we  value  the  life 
of  a  single  American  boy  more  than  we  v.ilue 
winning  the  world  popularity  contest.  ler- 
nore  your  advisers  who  tell  you  that  Red 
China  and  or  Soviet  UnioJi  w;ll  retaliate.  The 
former  cannot  and  you  know  that  the  latter 
will  not  risk  the  destruction  of  their  key 
cities  for  the  swamps  of  Viet  N.im.  In  an- 
nouncing your  decision  to  win  the  war  In 
Viet  Neun  immediately,  you  should  al-^o  an- 
nounce to  all  the  peoples  of  this  world  that 
the  peop'o  of  tiie  United  States  of  America 
have  contributed  more  than  $100  billion  to 
help  the  rest  of  tlie  world  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  h.is  not  helped  us  In  any 
lasting  way  and  we  are  going  to  stop  support- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  and  Inste.id  turn 
all  of  our  c  ipablhties  to  solving  t.le  problems 
here  at  home. 

2.  The  second  sxiEcestion  is  to  address  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  n.  tlon  at  large 
on  television  In  order  to  tell  them  of  your 
first  decision  and,  secondly,  to  announce  your 
recommendation  for  solvli.g  the  domestic 
problems  at  home  all  of  which  s'?m  in  my 
opinion  from  rvixled  p^ibiic  ovin:o'i.  You  can 
tell  the  Congress  and  the  people  that  you 
have  come  to  the  ccnelusion  that  eivlng  away 
money  overseas  has  not  brought  us  any  last- 
ing friendships  and  that  eiving  money  aw^.y 
at  home  has  not  broueht  us  respect,  respon- 
sibility, and  cooperation.  Tell  the  Cnnerpss 
and  tlie  American  people  that  you  want  to  re- 
store the  American  values  of  lnd:vld\ial  In- 
centive, risks,  rewards,  and  responsibility. 
Tell  them  that  you  are  the  Prst  po;itlcl.-<n  in 
recent  time  who  Is  giving  up  the  practice 
of  offering  political  solutions  t  economic. 
Eocial  and  moral  problems.  Tell   them  that 


Americans  should  stop  the  current  welfare 
practice  of  subsidizing  Illegitimate  children 
and  the  equally  damaging  one  of   Insisting 
that  the  father  not  live  at  home  in  order  for 
tbe  mother  to  collect  aid  for  the  dependent 
children.  Tell  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  that  you  sincerely  believe  that  most 
American   citizens   would    welcome   as   their 
neighbors  decent,  law-abiding  Negroes,  Most 
of  us  want  Negroes  and  all  other  citizens  to 
be  economically  free,  to  have  Jobs  that  will 
enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  pay  ua.xes  instead  of  accepting  tax 
handouts.   Tell   the    Negro   officials   and    the 
Negro  people  that  they  must  help  themselves 
by  censuring  those  in  their  ranks  who  advo- 
cate lawlessness,  disrespect,  and  immorality. 
Mr,   President,  this  is  a  long  letter  but  I 
sincerely  want  to  help  you  .*ind  the  answers  to 
your  three  questions.  As  I  listened  to  your 
recent  TV  speech  announcing  your  decision 
to  send  Federal  tnops  into  Detroit,  I  detected 
that  you  were  playing  politics  with  a  poten- 
tial Republican  nominee.  I  doa't  happen  to 
believe  that  Romney  would  make  a  good  pres- 
ident  but  I   don't   believe  you  should  play 
politics  this  way.  Although  I  live  in  Illinois. 
I  happen  to  think  your  appointment  of  Gov. 
Kerner   to    head    up    your    new   Commission 
on  Civil   Dis-rders  was  pure  pi'.itlcs  in   the 
old   Noi.h's   Ark   concept   of   putting   two   of 
everythirc;  on  board.  Fin.i'.ly.  you  Instructed 
tiie  members  of  the  new  commis.sion  "to  find 
the  answer.';  with  JUt  recird  to  con'-pntional 
wisdom."  Here  ogaiii.  I  believe  you  are  wronE; 
bocau'-e    we've    gotten    into    trouble    in    our 
cities  today  precis»ly  bec.tuse  w?  have  ignored 
the  conventional   wisdom   rnd   arc   new   ac- 
cepting pxjlitical  solutions  to  eco;iomic  and 
social  problems.  Do  you  think  that  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  Puerto  Ricans  would  leave  their 
homes  and  come  to  New  York.  Chicago  and 
other  big  cities  If  they  ucre  not  paid  to  live 
there   by   pioUtlcian-;   who   care    more    about 
their  vote  than  about  principles? 

I  came  to  Illinois  after  working  and  liv- 
ing most  of  my  life  in  New  York  City  In  a 
major  IndiLstry  in  this  country.  I  came  to 
work  at  a  small  collepo  In  order  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  problems  confronting  the  country 
today.  I  conclude  that  misled  public  opinion 
Is  the  main  problem.  I  hope  you  wlU  read 
this  letter  inste.id  of  clvir.s  it  to  one  of  your 
aides  who  will  .sugKcst  a  political  solution.  I 
am  sending  a  copy  of  thi>:  letter  to  my  Con- 
gressman, John  B  .'\nderson,  and  my  Sen- 
ator, Everett  M.  Dirksen,  because  I  am  proud 
to  have  them  represent  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  T.  McC'^rtt. 


GUERRILLA  POLITICS 

^:r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genlleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashp'^ookI  may  extend  his  re- 
maiks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  rytranro'is  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob,jection. 

Mr.  ArHBROOK.  Mr.  S;)eaker,  we  are 
heaiinr  much  these  days  about  tho  Na- 
tional Corferenoe  for  New  Politics — 
NCNP — v.hich  is  beginnina:  preconven- 
tioii  workshops  and  caucuses  today.  The 
Wasliin.fton  St:\r  of  August  29  ran  an 
article  entitled.  'Plan  by  US.  Reds  To 
Run  'New  Politics'  Reported"  which  I 
insert  at  this  point: 

P^..^N  BY  us.  Reo-;  To  Rr.v  •■N«:w  Pomttcs" 
Rfported 

G  >vcrnment  Investigators  have  xincovered 
a  Communi.-^t  party  plan  to  take  over  con- 
trol of  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics,  a  coalition  of  peace,  citil  rights  and 


antlpoverty  figures.   Informed   sources  said 
today. 

Communist  organizations  have  Instructed 
their  workers  to  conduct  an  Intensive  effort 
to  win  control  of  the  conference  at  Its  five- 
day  convention  which  starts  In  Chicago 
Thursday,  sources  said. 

The  Conamunlsts  have  been  'told  to  be- 
come convention  delegates,  obtain  positions 
on  convention  committees  or  other  key 
organs,  and  keep  their  Communist  party 
membership  a  secret. 

The  over-all  plan,  sources  said.  Is  for  the 
Communists  to  use  the  conference  as  a  third 
political  party  to  replace  the  defunct  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  and  control  "New 
Politics." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Is  scheduled 
to  give  the  keynote  address  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  might  consider  formation  of  a 
third  party — running  King  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock,  the  baby  specialist-peace  ac- 
tivist. In  the  1968  presidential  campaign. 
Reports  from  Chicago  Indicate,  however, 
that  a  third-party  move  Is  doubtful. 

Among  leaders  of  the  national  conference 
are  Spxick;  Julian  Bond,  the  Georgia  Negro 
legislator;  Simon  Cassidy,  former  California 
Democratic  Council  president,  and  Paul 
Booth,  former  president  of  the  Students  for 
a   Democratic    Society. 

The  ler.riership  also  Includes  Stokely  Car- 
michacl.  the  black  power  advoc.ite;  the  Rev. 
William  Sloane  Coffi;i  Jr.,  chaplain  of  Yale 
University,  and  Warren  Hlnckle  III,  editor  of 
R.mparts  Magazine. 

These  leaders  hope  to  unite  a  wide  coalition 
of  members  of  the  peace  and  freedom  move- 
ment ranging  from  black  nationalists  to 
peace  activists  and  use  the  coalition  to  split 
and  pressure  the  two  major  political  parties. 
The  Communist  party  plans  to  Infiltrate 
the  conference  were  mapped  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Reds'  national  committee  In  New  York  in 
June,  according  to  federal  security  investiga- 
tors. 

After  the  meeting,  party  public  relations 
director  Arnold  Johnson  sent  out  letters  to 
all  party  segments  reporting  that  leaders 
wanted  "immediate  attention"  given  tlie  con- 
vention, sources  sp.id. 

Communist  leaders  have  been  Issuing 
"word  of  mouth"  instructions  to  members  for 
several  ■weeks.  Investigators  said.  Instructing 
them  to  "attend  the  convention,  become  a 
delegate,  obtain  key  positions  on  steerine 
committees  or  convention  commissions. 
Above  all.  do  not  allow  your  Communist 
membership  to  become  known," 

The  party  leadership  hopes  that  through 
Infiltration,  it  can  intensify  the  convention's 
expected  demands  for  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  support  for  militant  civil  rights 
elements  connected  with  city  riots,  and  the 
Initiation  of  a  third  party  presidential  ticket, 
sources  said. 

Government  sources  said  the  planned  ac- 
tivity of  the  pTty  was  in  line  with  informa- 
tion Investigators  received  errlier  this  yc.ir 
that  the  Commvmists  were  ready  to  move  out 
Into  an  independent  political  venture  con- 
nected with  the  pepce  and  civil  rights  move- 
ments. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
NCNP  app'^ared  in  Barron's,  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  weekly  on  August  23 
and  written  by  Alice  Widencr.  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  biweekly  U.S.A.  This  excel- 
lent coverage  of  the  nature  of  the  NCNP 
should  be  well  digested  by  those  who  are 
committed  to  preserving  our  Nation,  its 
basic  freedoms,  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. At  this  point  I  request  that  excerpts 
from  the  article  "Guerrilla  Politics:  Old 
or  New,  the  Left  Aims  To  Destroy  the 
Free  Society,"  by  Alice  Widener  be  in- 
serted in  the  Concressional  Record: 
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GrERRiLLA  Politics:   Old  oa  New,  the  Lett 

Aims  To  Destroy  the  Fse«  Socntrr 
I  By  Alice  Widener,  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist  and    publisher   of   the   bi-weekly 
U.S.A.) 

A  presentable  young  man  in  a  hurry,  with 
shining  corn-silk  hair  worn  long  enough  to 
be  m  -with  the  radical  ins,  but  not  too  long 
for  the  middle-class  outs,  stood  on  center 
stage  at  McMllUn  Theatre,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  Thursday  evening,  August  17, 
1967.  Impeccably  dressed  In  a  rust-colored 
sports  jacket,  white  shirt,  black  tie  and  dark 
slacks,  he  surveyed  the  small,  hastily  assem- 
bled audience  of  leftists  and  told  them  in  a 
well  modulated  but  decisive  tone  that  the 
old  society  in  America  is  dead,  that  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  bank- 
rupt, and  that  a  new  radical  society  must 
be  created  by  New  Politics.  "The  only  thing 
that  matters,"  he  said,  "Is  how  to  do  It. 
It  must  happen." 

The  young  man  was  William  F.  Pepper, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics  (NCNP).  Mr.  Pepper 
was  in  a  hurry  to  organize  a  local  chapter 
of  New  Politics,  empowered  to  send  delegates 
to  the  first  national  convention  of  NCNP, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House  in 
Chicago  over  Labor  Day  weekend.  Pre-con- 
vention  workshops  and  caucuses  will  take 
place  on  August  29-31.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  will  be  keynote  speaker  at  the  conven- 
tion rally,  August  31,  at  the  Chicago  Coli- 
seum, under  the  slogan  "1968  and  Beyond." 
More  than  two  thousand  delegates,  rep- 
resenting approximately  330  leftist,  youth, 
and  "peace"  organizations,  are  scheduled  to 
take  part.  Most  are  said  to  favor  the  orga- 
nization of  a  nationwide  third  party  to  run 
Dr.  BUng  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the  fa- 
mous pediatrician,  as  New  Politics  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  U.S.  in  1968.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  NCNP  will  formally  announce  a  Klng- 
Spock  ticket  at  the  forthcoming  convention, 
because  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  opposes 
a  premature  decision  prior  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions  next  summer. 
Arnold  Johnson,  public  relations  director  of 
the  Communist  Party,  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  NCNP  convention  steering 
committee  In  Chicago,  where  he  conferred 
last  month  with  Michael  Wood,  official  con- 
vention coordinator. 

As  William  P.  Pepper  made  clear  In  his 
speech  at  McMlUln  Theatre,  the  Chicago  con- 
vention probably  will  decide  to  confine  New 
Politics  activities  mostly  to  local  and  state 
areas.  However,  some  regional  Independence 
among  radicals  will  be  permitted,  and  "It  is 
possible  the  group  at  Berkeley,  if  they  want 
to,  will  work  now  for  a  Klng-Spock  candi- 
dacy." Mr.  Pepper  explained  that  New  Pol- 
itics is  a  two-pronged  operation,  which  Is 
"Issues-oriented  and  actlon-orlented."  He 
said  there  are  only  three  things  that  count 
in  professional  politics — "money,  power  and 
numbers." 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
Is  the  brainchild — said  Pepper — of  "a  small 
group  of  academicians  and  theorists  who 
met  on  the  West  Coast  In  the  summer  of 
1965."  They  were  aided  and  abetted  "by  a 
fund  that  performs  large  services  as  a  bank, 
a  funding  operation  by  a  fund  longtime 
established." 

To  a  student  of  New  Politics,  Pepper's  de- 
liberate failure  to  name  names  failed  to  de- 
ceive. A  year  ago.  The  Houston  Post  carried 
an  article,  "New  Political  Force  Rising  Across 
U.S.,"  by  Paul  White,  who  reported  from  New 
York  City:  "In  less  than  a  year,  the  NCNP 
has  become  the  rallying  point  for  pacifists, 
campus  radicals,  leftwlng  crusaders,  social 
theorists  and  Reform  Democrats.  ...  To 
found  the  National  Conference,  (Julian) 
Bond.  (Simon)  Casady,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
of  the  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee  (Snick)  and  a  host  of  militants 
assembled  last  August  at  the  Santa  Barbara, 


Calif.,  facilities  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions."  The  left  wing 
center  at  Santa  Barbara  is  the  sole  Institu- 
tion supported  by  the  tax-exempt  Fund  for 
the  Republic,  which  was  created  in  1954  by 
a  »15  million  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pepper  continued  his  recital  of  NCNP 
history  by  saying  that  the  activities  of  the 
group  which "  created  New  Politics  on  the 
West  Coast  were  subsequently  "transferred 
to  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C."  The  first  nationwide  organiza- 
tional meeting  was  held  in  McCormlck  Place 
In  Chicago  on  Januarj'  15,  1966.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  radical  leftist  Committee  lor 
Independent  Political  Action  (CIPA) .  At  that 
time  (Barron's,  January  31.  1966),  Co-Chair- 
man  Dick  Gregory  sounded  the  keynote,  with 
the  statement:  "If  Watts  was  wrong,  we'd 
better  go  burn  all  the  American  history 
books."  Mr.  Gregory  is  now  a  member  of  the 
NCNP  executive  board. 

Mr.  Pepper  told  Ills  audience:  "The  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  Is  non- 
exclusive." It  certainly  Is.  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, for  example.  Is  a  member  of  Its  na- 
tional council  and  executive  board.  On  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Pepper  was  organizing  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics'  New 
York  chapter,  his  fellow  board  member.  Mr. 
Carmlchael,  was  broadcasting  a  call  over  Ha- 
vana Radio  In  Cuba  for  "total  revolution  In 
the  United  States,"  What  Mr.  Pepper  really 
meant  by  "non-exclusive"  is  that  NCNP  is 
willing  to  admit  to  its  membership  or  execu- 
tive leadership  any  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  of  other  revolutionary 
groups,  such  as  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  (RAM),  directed  by  Robert  Wil- 
liams from  Cuba,  and  the  New  Breed,  mys- 
terious militant  Negro  group  In  Chicago. 

In  1968  and  beyond,  Mr.  Pepper  continued, 
NCNP  expects  "to  play  the  numbers  game" 
by  seeking  voting  support  for  Its  activities 
and  local  candidates  from  "the  grass  roots 
numbers  of  the  minorities  and  the  poor,  and 
the  middle-class  peace  groups  and  their  sup- 
porters." This  Is  undoubtedly  true.  Robert 
Schwartz,  national  board  member  of  the 
Committee  for  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  (SANE), 
was  on  the  theater  stage  with  Pepper  and 
handled  the  parliamentary  procedure  for  set- 
ting up  the  New  York  NCNP  chapter. 

There  will  be  a  move  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention over  Labor  Day  weekend  to  expel 
Stokely  Carmlchael  from  the  executive 
board,  not  because  C  his  revolutionary  views, 
which  are  close  to  those  held  by  several  top 
NCNP  people,  but  because  of  a  recent  pam- 
phlet issued  by  Carmlchael's  own  organiza- 
tion, "Snick,"  which  sided  with  the  Arabs  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  Inveighed 
against  Je'wlsh  shopkeepers  and  landlords  In 
Harlem  and  other  Negro  urban  residential 
areas. 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
is  a  leftist  united  front  which  strikingly  re- 
sembles the  Communist-controlled  Progres- 
sive Party  that  ran  Henry  Wallace  on  a  third 
party  ticket  for  President  In  1948.  There  Is, 
however,  a  major  difference.  In  those  days,  the 
traditional  forces  for  law  and  order  In  our 
country  had  not  yet  been  badly  undermined 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  criminal  and 
Communist  cases.  Today,  law  and  order  have 
been  subverted  by  misinterpretations  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  imposed  on  most  Ameri- 
cans by  a  zealous  minority  of  leftist  activists 
In  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Communist-front  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  (whose  brilliant  attorney,  Leon- 
ard Boudin,  has  won  so  many  of  the  Com- 
munist cases  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court) .  and  by  Intellectuals  at  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  is  a  member  of  the  Fund's 
board  of  directors,  a  consultant  to  the  Cen- 
ter and  a  fund-raiser  for  It. 
For  1968  and  beyond.  New  Politics  threat- 


ens the  U.S.  government  and  the  nation's 
social  and  economic  system  with  anarchy 
and  destruction.  The  National  Conference 
for  New  PoliUcs.  which  claims  to  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  young  New  Left,  Is  now 
largely  conUoUed  by  the  Old  Left,  I.e.,  by  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  and  the  world- 
wide Conununist  apparatus. 

As  defined  In  the  original  document,  "A 
Call  to  New  Politics,"  issued  by  a  group  of 
academicians  and  theorists — Including  W.  H. 
Ferry  fnd  Hallock  Hoffman,  respectively  vice 
president  and  secretory-treasurer  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic's  Center  at  Sant  i 
Barbaia,  Its  staff  members  Stanley  Shell. - 
bauni  and  Harvey  Wheeler,  aJid  Robert 
Scheer,  publisher  of  Ramparts  magazine  - 
New  Politics  is  "pressure  point  politics — op- 
erating directly  on  society's  most  vulnerable 
points,"  as  well  as  "guerrilla  politics,"  "lib- 
eration front  politics"  and  "revolutionary 
politics,"  which  hold  that  the  so-called  evKs 
accompanying  the  process  of  capital  forma- 
tion "can  be  exterminated  at  their  roots." 
New  Politics  also  condemns  private  enter- 
prise as  responsible  for  "exploitation,  cor- 
ruption and  pollution."  and  calls  for  total 
regulation  and  control  of  business  by  the 
states  and  cities. 

It  should  now  be  clear  to  an  American 
businessman  that  if  he  gives  a  dime  to  any- 
one in  New  Politics — whether  on  his  own  cr 
through  a  tax-exempt  foundation,  church  or 
"peace"  organization — he  Is  helping  to  sub.s.- 
dize  his  own,  his  family's  and  his  nation's 
ruin. 

Onstage  at  McMUlin  Theatre,  William  F. 
Pepper  stressed  the  dual  Intellectual  and 
political  nature  of  New  Politics  and  said 
flatly,  "The  press  doesn't  understand  It."  In 
general,  he  is  correct.  Through  the  failure  of 
most,  of  the  communications  media  to  in- 
form the  public  about  the  activities  and  alms 
of  left  wing  radicals,  they  are  left  free  to 
ptirsue  their  pressure  point  politics  on 
vulnerable  areas  of  society  until  a  culmina- 
tion is  reached  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  Newark  or 
Detroit,  or  In  unlawful  demonstrations  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Bob  Ross  Is  administrative  director  of 
the  Radical  Education  Project,  run  by  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  ( SDS ) ,  a 
main  participant  In  the  NCNP  convention 
and  a  prime  mover  In  New  Politics.  In  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1966.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  describes  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  as  "a  militant 
youth  group  that  receives  support  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  which  In  turn  sup- 
iwrts  Comxnunlet  object' ves  and  tactics." 
The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
convention  in  Chicago  is  receiving  and  wel- 
coming support  from  long-time  Communist 
Party  officials  Dorothy  Healey  of  California 
and  Claude  Llghtfoot  of  Illinois. 

Among  the  members  of  the  National  Con- 
ference for  New  Politics  national  council  and 
executive  board  are:  Paul  Albert.  California 
Democratic  Council;  Donna  Allen,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace;  Julian  Bond,  Georgian 
State  Legislature;  Paul  Booth,  national 
council,  Students  lor  a  Democratic  Society; 
Reverend  William  Sloan  Coffin,  Jr.,  chaplain, 
Yale  University;  Victoria  Gray,  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party;  Dick  Gregory, 
actor;  Martin  Peretz.  Committee  on  Social 
Studies,  Harvard  University;  Robert  Scheer, 
publisher,  Ramparts  magazine;  Monroe 
Wascb,  American  Federation  State.  County 
k  Municipal  Employees;  Henry  Wineberg, 
Committee  for  Independent  Political  Action, 
Chicago;  and  Michael  Wood,  former  member 
of  the  National  Student  Association  who 
leaked  to  Rampa»-ts  Information  about  the 
operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Prominent  socialist  scholars  on  the  NCNP 
national  conncil  include  Erich  Fromm,  psy- 
chiatrist; Dr.  Albert  Szent-Gyorgl,  Nobel 
laureate;    Professor    of    Philosophy    Herbert 
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Marcuse,  University  of  CalLfomla  at  San 
Dtego;  and  Professor  of  Indiistrlal  ESiglneer- 
Ing  Seymour  Melman,  Columbia  University. 

The  main  pressure  points  of  the  NCNP 
convention  In  Chicago  will  be  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Negrro  revolution,  the  organization 
of  welfare  workers  and  recipients  Into  activ- 
ists making  demands  to  overburden  local, 
state  and  federal  government  budgets,  and — 
perhaps  most  perilous  of  all — antl-mlUtary 
propaganda,  designed  to  effect  the  unilateral 
disarmament  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  edition  of  New  Politics  News, 
published  by  the  NCNP  Convention  Center 
In  Chicago,  describes  America  as  "the  scourge 
of  the  world."  It  proclaims.  "We  start  with 
one  commitment:  Don't  mourn  for  Amer- 
ica—  Organize !"' 

If  NCNP  succeeds  In  Its  nationwide  and 
local  community  organizing,  it  Is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  riots,  flag  burnings  and 
subversion  of  1967  will  be  Insignificant  com- 
pared with  what  will  happen  In  1968  and 
beyond. 

What  William  F.  Pepper,  executive  director 
of  NCNP,  achieved  onstage  at  McMlllin 
Theatre  on  Augiist  17,  was  to  organize  a  New 
York  chapter  of  New  Politics  to  help  over- 
throw the  government  and  bring  about  what 
the  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
calls  "the  radlcallzatlon  of  the  American 
people."  That,  he  says,  "must  happen." 

It  must  not. 


REVIEWING  THE  RECORD  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  opening  of  this  session,  January 
19,  1967,  Senator  Dirksen  and  I  pre- 
sented a  Republican  appraisal  of  the 
state  of  the  Union.  In  my  domestic  por- 
tion of  this  presentation  I  outlined  a  40- 
polnt  program  of  constructive  Republi- 
can proposals  for  consideration  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Thirty  of  these  proposals  were  In  the 
area  of  Republican  alternatives  to  the 
tired  Democratic  approaches  of  the 
1930's,  reflecting  philosophical  and  prac- 
tictd  political  differences.  Ten  were  in  the 
vital  area  of  national  security,  where 
there  Is  substantial  agreement  between 
knowledgeable  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  key  defense  committees  but  very 
wide  disagreement  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress between  the  Lincoln's  birthday  and 
the  Labor  Day  recesses,  In  which  the  bulk 
of  the  legislative  workload  is  usually 
done.  Republicans  can  be  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  national  security 
proposals  have  received  bipartisan  back- 
ing and  approval  in  the  Armed  Services, 
Merchant  Marine,  Joint  Atomic  Energy, 
and  Appropriations  Committees  from  the 
■whole  House  of  Representatives.  But  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
continue  to  resist  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations, including  the  ever-more- 
urgent  need  to  get  going  on  an  antl-bal- 
listic-mlssile  defense  system. 


Among  the  30  practical,  problem-solv- 
ing Republican  legislative  proposals  out- 
side the  defense  field,  the  House  has 
completed  action  on  only  eight,  one  of 
which  bears  a  Republican  label — the 
Cramer  antiriot  bill — and  one  of  which 
was  belatedly  embraced  by  President 
Johnson — restoration  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

The  other  six  House  actions — though 
some  have  not  passed  the  Senate — bear 
strong  Republican  imprints  and  embody 
the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  on  matters  deeply  and  directly 
concerning  them.  They  are: 

Creation  of  a  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  which 
would  never  have  been  approved  except 
for  the  insistence  of  Republican  mem- 
bers— notably  some  of  the  59  newly 
elected  last  November — in  the  wake  of 
Democratic  scandals  in  the  Powell,  Dodd, 
and  still  pending  cases. 

A  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
social  security  bill,  increasing  benefits 
to  help  our  senior  citizens  resist  the  rav- 
ages of  Great  Society  inflation,  and  pro- 
viding needed  new  direction  and  con- 
structive State  control  of  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

A  balanced  package  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  law  enforcement  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  previously  mentioned  anti- 
riot  bill,  a  companion  bill  guaranteeing 
Federal  protection  to  civil  rights  workers 
in  lawful  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights,  amendments  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  States  and  local  governments 
in  upgrading  law  enforcement  as  a  ca- 
reer, and  establishing  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  latest  methods  of  police 
science. 

Long  overdue  legislation  giving  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  equal  benefits 
with  veterans  of  other  conflicts,  and  In- 
creasing benefits  to  veterans'  widows  and 
children  to  keep  up  with  rising  costs  of 
living. 

Some  progress  or  partial  success  can 
be  reported  on  eight  more  of  my  Repub- 
lican state  of  tlie  Union  proposals,  so 
that  we  have  made  visible  strides  thus 
far  in  this  session  on  16  of  the  30  non- 
defense  programs. 

First.  Under  constant  pressure  from 
Republican  members,  both  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor,  the  House  so  far  has 
trimmed  the  President's  budget  requests 
by  about  $4  billion,  although  it  has  re- 
jected additional  economy  efforts  by  the 
minority  in  many  Instances.  Republican 
efforts  to  have  the  President  submit  a  re- 
vised budget  hpve  been  blocked,  but  the 
administration  has  admitted  that  its  ini- 
tial estimates  were  unrealistic. 

Second.  The  Republican  principle  of 
rejecting  categorical  Federal  aid,  with  Its 
ever-burgeoning  Washington  bureauc- 
racy and  inability  to  adapt  to  local  con- 
ditions, Ls  winning  converts  daily.  While 
our  alternative  of  revenue  .sharing  with 
the  States  and  local  governments  has  not 
been  accepted  across  the  board,  the 
principle  prevailed  in  the  final  House 
version  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  the  Republican - 
amended  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act,  and  may  still  be  applied  to  Impor- 


tant pending  legislation  such  as  the  com- 
prehensive health  and  poverty  bills. 

Third.  The  bipartisan  clean  elections 
and  campaign  reform  bill — Ashmore- 
GoodeU — now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
embodies  the  major  Republican  recom- 
mendations in  this  important  area  which 
demands  action  before  the  1968  cam- 
paign year. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  has  effectively 
pigeonholed  the  Long  amendment  call- 
ing for  financing  of  national  pohtical 
campaigns  through  a  checkoff  of  indi- 
vidual income  tax  dollars,  which  Repub- 
Ucans  opposed. 

Fifth.  Participation  sales  as  a  devious 
device  of  deficit  financing  was  not  re- 
pealed, as  we  proposed,  but  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  finally  approved  by  the  House 
does  require  honest  reporting  of  such 
borrowings  in  future  budgets. 

Sixth.  The  Imaginative  Republican 
plan  for  homeownershlp  by  low-income 
Americans  advanced  in  the  Widnall- 
Percy  bill  has  received  attention  in  both 
Senate  and  House  committees  and  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  kidnaped  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Seventh.  Our  call  for  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  reduction  of  air  and  water 
pollution  was  partially  answered  by  res- 
toration of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
though  more  action  in  this  area  is  under 
study  by  Republican  task  forces. 

Eighth.  Although  the  Republican  re- 
form package  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  was  approved  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee,  the 
House  rejected  It  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan.  However, 
Representative  Ancher  Nelson's  pro- 
posals for  an  elected  school  board  and  a 
delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  yet  win  separate  consideration. 

There  remain  14  of  my  30  January  19 
state  of  the  Union  proposals  in  the  non- 
defense  domestic  category,  and  one  of 
the  10  in  the  area  of  national  security, 
upon  which  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  House  under  its  present  Democratic 
control. 

Republicans  regret  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  their  proposal  for  a  bi- 
partisan, blue  ribbon  commission  of  the 
Nation's  best  experts  to  re-examine  our 
short-  and  long-range  national  defense 
posture. 

Among  the  most  urgently  needed  and 
possibly  stalled  programs  are  the  biparti- 
san congressional  reorganization  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  which 
under  Republican  recommendations 
would  include  an  investigative  committee 
controlled  by  the  minority  party. 

Others  pending  in  the  House  include 
the  opportunity  crusade  which  Republi- 
cans would  substitute  for  the  misman- 
aged poverty  war,  and  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  which  also  seeks  to  enlist 
private  enterprise  In  job  training  pro- 
grams. 

Nothing  has  been  finally  done  by  this 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  fair  and  equi- 
table division  of  political  time  by  radio 
and  television,  safeguards  against  unau- 
thorized wiretapping  with  defined  per- 
missive limits  In  the  public  interest,  pre- 
vention of  national  emergency  strikes — 
except  the  stopgap  action  on -the  rail 
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strike — and  streamlining  the  executive 
branch  through  another  Hoover-tyi>e 
Commission,    all    Republican-sponsored 

proposals. 

Considering  that  we  are  still  the  mi- 
nority by  a  31-vote  margin,  I  am  encour- 
aged that  Republicans  in  the  House  have 
been  able  to  jiccomplish  as  much  as  we 
have  in  translating  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people  last  November  into  ac- 
tual accomplishment,  both  through  our 
increased  strength  on  committees  and  on 
the  floor.  Certainly  the  vital  legislative 
process  has  been  restored  in  the  90th 
Congress  and  its  advantages  over  the 
rubberstanip  record  oi  the  lopsided  89th 
Congress  already  are  apparent.  It  re- 
mains obvious,  however,  that  to  really 
enact  a  constructive  Republican  program 
it  will  be  necessary  to  win  a  majority  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  next  year. 
We  are  building  a  good  record  uj>on 
which  to  do  just  that. 

The  aforementioned  outline  of  the  40- 
point  Republican  proposals  follows : 
Domestic  LECiSL.'.xrvE  Propos.^ls  in-  January 

1967   Republican   State   of   the   Union 

1.  Restore  Investment  Tax  Credit. 

2.  Repeal  Participation  Sales. 

3.  Cut  Non-essential  Spending;  Revise 
President's  Budget. 

4.  Tax  and  Revenue  Sharing;  Block  Grants. 

5.  National  Commission  on  Urban  Living. 

6.  District  of  Columbia  Reforms. 

7.  Tax  Credits  for  Higher  Education  Costs. 

8.  Improve  Social  Security  and  Increase 
Benefits. 

9.  Equalize  Vietnam  Veterans  Benefits. 

10.  Revamp  Poverty  War  Opportunity 
Crusade. 

11.  Human  Investment  Act  to  Expand  Job 
Training. 

12.  Home  Ownership  for  Low-Income  Fam- 
ilies. 

13.  Executive  Branch  Reforms — Hoover- 
type  Commission. 

14.  Merit  System  for  Postmasters. 

15.  Pair  Farm  Prices  In  Marketplace. 

16.  Study  National  Emergency  Strike  Laws. 

17.  Congressional    Reorganization. 

18.  House  Ethics  Committee. 

19.  Investigating  Committee  Under  Minor- 
ity Control. 

20.  Clean  Elections  &  Campaign  Reform 
Law. 

21.  Repeal  Long  Amendment  for  Federal 
Financing  of  Major  Party  Campaigns. 

22.  $100  Tax  Deduction  for  Political  Con- 
tributions. 

23.  Electoral  College  Reform. 

24.  Fair  and  Equitable  Political  Time  on 
TV-Radio. 

25.  Forbid  Interstate  Travel  to  Incite  Riots. 

26.  Protect  Lawful  Civil  Rights  Workers. 

27.  Safeguards  on  Wiretapping  &  Eaves- 
dropping. 

28.  Curb  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

29.  Upgrade  Law  Enforcement  as  Career. 

30.  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement. 

NATIONAL     SECURITY     PROPOSALS 

31.  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  to  Re-exam- 
ine policies. 

32.  Modernize  U.S.  Navy  and  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion. 

33.  Counter  Threat  of  Enemy  Missile 
Submarines. 

34.  Revive  and  Rebuild  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

35.  Upgrade  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

36.  Develop  Advanced  Manned  Strategic 
Bomber. 

37.  Develop  Improved  Manned  Interceptor. 

38.  Strengtben  Heservo  and  National 
Guard. 


39.  Eliminate  Inequities  In  Draft. 

40.  Speed  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Defense. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONFIDENCE  IN 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHAKEN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhtll]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  congressional  con- 
fidence in  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  shaken. 

If  the  impact  of  the  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Attorney  General  registered 
so  overwhelmingly  in  this  Chamber  last 
month  in  the  so-called  safe  streets  bill 
is  doubted,  then  take  a  look  at  the  Attor- 
ney General's  latest  low  stature  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  defender  of  the  law. 

The  Congress,  in  its  role  of  legislator 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia  pro\'1ded  by 
law  that  persons  must  be  bona  fide  1- 
year  residents  of  the  District  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  public  welfare  assist- 
ance— 3  District  of  Columbia  Code,  203. 
Significantly,  40  States  have  established 
residency  requirements  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  general  public  assistance. 
And,  even  more  significantly,  the  Con- 
gress has  sanctioned  these  State  resi- 
dency requirements  by  enacting  a  Fed- 
eral law  providing  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution to  State-administered  pro- 
grams where  the  condition  of  eligibility 
does  not  excee<l  a  1-year  residency  re- 
quirement—42  U.S.C.  602(b). 

The  District  of  Columbia's  1-year  res- 
idency law  recently  has  been  called  into 
question  In  a  suit  by  Minnie  Harrell  and 
others,  wherein  her  neighborhood  legal 
service's  attorney  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  1-year  residency  re- 
quirement, arguing  that  it  is  both  a  de- 
nial of  due  process  and  an  unconstitu- 
tional restriction  of  the  right  to  travel. 

District  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff 
ruled  that  these  contentions  as  to  un- 
constitutionality do  not  raise  a  substan- 
tial question  of  constitutionality  and  he 
thus  refused  to  convene  a  Federal  three 
judge  court  to  consider  the  consti- 
tutional question  sought  to  be  raised. 

Judge  Holtzoff  was,  however,  overruled 
by  Chief  Judge  David  Bazelon  and  Judge 
Spottswood  Robinson,  with  Judge  Ed- 
ward Tamm  dissenting.  Then  Judge 
Holtzoff  was  ordered  by  that  decision  to 
certify  to  Judge  Bazelon  that  a  substan- 
tial constitutional  question  was  involved. 
Judge  Bazelon,  who  has  long  been  noted 
for  his  habit  of  judicial  legislation  and 
activism,  then  proceeded  to  name  him- 
self. Judge  Fahy,  and  Judge  Holtzoff  to 
the  three-judge  bench. 

In  this  present  posture  the  three-judge 
court  has  certified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  provided  by  Federal  law — 28 
U.S.C.  2403 — that  the  "constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Congress  affecting  the  public 
interest"  is  drawn  Into  question.  The 
argument  of  the  issue  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 7. 


As  of  this  moment,  our  No.  1  defender 
of  the  public  laws  has  not  yet  even  re- 
sponded to  the  suit,  and  neither  has  any 
lesser  defender  in  the  Attorney  General's 
office  been  authorized  by  him  to  respond. 

Abdication  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
his  responsibility  to  defend  acts  of  Con- 
gress poses  a  grave  question.  Whom  shall 
we  trust  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  acting  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, when  those  acts  are  called 
into  question?  Is  it  no  wonder  confidence 
in  the  Attorney  General  is  at  such  a  low 
ebb  when  taxpaying  citizens  of  tills  coun- 
try cannot  rely  on  him  to  respond  for 
them  when  acts  they  authorized,  through 
their  Congress,  are  challenged? 

I  ask  you  is  it  not  a  grave  constitu- 
tional question,  and  is  it  not  in  the  vital 
public  interest  to  defend  a  law  passed  by 
Congess  when  that  law  provides  reason- 
able requirements  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
citizens  therein? 

Just  as  it  is  reasonable  to  impose  resi- 
dency requirements  on  the  right  to  vote, 
to  encourage  intelligence  as  to  local  con- 
ditions in  the  voters*  minds,  is  it  not 
equally  reasonable  to  establish  minimum 
residency  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
receive  public  welfare  assistance?  Re- 
member, there  is  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  to  vote  and  the  fact  that 
welfare  is  a  matter  of  legislative  grace. 

I  can  only  say,  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
and  sadness,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  presently 
commands  so  little  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  this  body. 

Only  1  week  remains  to  respond  to  a 
suit  challenging  an  act  of  Congress. 
Where  is  the  Attorney  General? 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
ALIEN  PROPERTY,  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE.  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1966— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert )  laid  before  the  House  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property, 
Department  of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1966,  in  accordance  ■with 
section  6  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

Of  Uie  $900  million  of  property  vested 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  only  $67 
million  still  remained  under  the  Office's 
control  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  entity  on  June 
30,  1966.  Its  remaining  functions  are 
being  performed  by  the  part-time  serv- 
ices of  Justice  Department  personnel 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Civil 
Division. 

L'TNDON  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  August  31.  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Without  objection,  the  message, 
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together  with  the  accompanyliig  papers, 
Is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
There  vf&s  no  objection. 


NOISE  POLUmON  REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  18.  I  reintroduced  my  bill  H.R. 
28I&— H.R.  14602  in  the  89th  Congress— 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Control  in 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  2820  to  authorize  a  program 
specifically  for  aircraft  noise  abatement 
alone. 

My  statement  on  the  problem  is  found 
at  page  788,  and  following,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  18,  1967. 

As  ms  colleagues  know,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  the  problem  of  noise  abatement  in 
all  areas — not  simply  for  aircraft — is  a 
biu'geonlng  problem  to  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  while  there  is  yet  time  to  still 
the  din. 

My  various  statements  on  the  subject 
are  found  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112.  part  7,  pages  8745  through 
8768;  9470  to  9477;  volume  112,  part  8. 
page  9679;  May  16,  dally  pages  A2629  and 
A2630;  volume  112,  part  9,  pages  12191 
to  12205;  August  1,  daily  pages  A4046  to 
A4049;  volume  112.  part  14,  pages  18233 
to  18257;  volume  112,  part  15.  page  20388; 
volume  112,  part  20,  pages  27803  to  27824, 
and  page  27874.  In  the  89th  Congress,  in 
addition  to  the  statement  on  January  18. 
1967,  further  analyses  can  be  found  com- 
mencing at  page  1739  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  26,  1967;  page 
2582  of  the  Record  of  February  6,  1967; 
page  7280  of  the  Record  of  March  20,  and 
page  10749  of  the  Record  of  April  25. 

On  Tuesday,  September  12.  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  at  the 
Sheraton -Carlton  Hotel,  there  will  be  a 
convocation  imder  the  auspices  of  their 
Natural  Resources  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

The  announcement  from  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt  of  this  committee  fol- 
lows: 

The  National  Chamber  will  be  sponsoring 
a  luncheon  In  the  Sheraton  Room  of  the 
Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel.  Congressman  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman  (R..  N.T.) ,  who  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  launch  the  arst  com- 
prehensive federal,  state,  and  local  assault 
on  noise,  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 

The  Congressman  will  present  a  broad  out- 
line of  what  might  be  termed  the  "noise 
pollution"  problem.  In  addition  to  Congress- 
man Kupferman.  the  luncheon  program  will 
Include  A.  J.  Evans  of  NASA,  and  Elwood 
Driver  of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
These  men  will  review  for  us  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  their  respec- 
tive agencies  in  the  field  of  noise  abatement 
and  control. 

This  program  was  arranged  by  Cham- 
ber Research  Associate  John  J.  Coffey. 

In  consideration  of  this  forthcoming 
meeting,  I  thought  that  I  would  bring  up 
to  date,  references  to  the  noise  problem 
throughout  the  world  since  my  last  talk 
at  the  Acoustical  Society  of  America — 


see  Congressional  Record  of  April  25, 
1967,  at  page  10749. 

A  commendatory  letter  In  tills  regard 
follows : 

U.S.  Dkpartucnt  of  COUMKaCK, 

National  Bceeau  of  Standards, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  KtrpFEHMAN:  I  wish 
once  more  to  thank  you  for  your  stimulating 
address  at  the  recent  banquet  of  the  Acousti- 
cal Society  of  America. 

Many  people  In  the  field  of  noise  control, 
both  in  the  Society  as  a  whole  and  in  our 
own  Section  here,  have  expressed  to  me  their 
gratification  that  the  country  has  in  the 
House  someone  who  so  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports their  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  Greenspan, 
Acting  Chief,  Sound  Section,  IBS. 

New  York  State  Assemblyman  John  M. 
Burns  and  New  York  State  Senator 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.,  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature in  support  of  my  Office  of  Noise 
Control  legislation. 

The  resolution  follows: 

94  Seymour. — Whereas.  The  control,  pre- 
vention and  abatement  of  excessive  noise  Is 
of  great  Importance  to  the  physical  well 
being  of  the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
dally  tasks:  and 

Whereas.  The  problem  of  noise  control  and 
its  abatement  cannot  be  limited  in  Its  con- 
trol to  boundaries  of  state;  and 

Whereas,  The  compilation  of  noise  control 
data  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  presently  pending  in 
Congress  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Theodore  Kupferman,  M.  C.  from  this  state 
that  would  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  noise;  and 

Whereas.  The  legislature  of  this  state  be- 
lieves it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  such  bill  be 
enacted  Into  law;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  and  it  hereby  Is  requested  to  enact  into 
law  H.R.  14602,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  hereby  Is, 
directed  to  send  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  one  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  (Same 
Resolution  by  Assemblyman  J.  Bums — A 
124) 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  excellent 
labor  publication  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Union  News,  In  their  June  1967  issue,  dis- 
cuss my  proposed  legislation  in  an  article 
by  Jean  Nikolas  entitled  "Noise  Pollutes, 

Too": 

Noise  Pollutes,  Too 

(By  Jean  Nlckolas) 

The  20th  century  may  go  down  in  history 
as  the  Pollution  Era.  And  If  the  increase  in 
noise  pollution  continues  at  its  present  rate — 
one  decibel  per  year  for  the  past  30  years — 
noise  may  outrank  harmful  fumes  in  the  air 
and  industrial  organic  wastes  in  water  as 
the  number  one  polluter. 

Sound  implausible?  It  isn't.  Laws  were  fi- 
nally enacted  to  control  further  pollution  of 
our  atmosphere  and  fresh  water  supply,  but 
not  before  grave  damage  was  done  to  some 
of  our  Inland  lakes  and  waterways.  We  have 
yet  to  take  the  first  step  to  prevent  any 
further  Increase  in  our  counrty's  over-all 
noise  level — yet  we  are  already  considered 
the  noisiest  country  in  the  world. 


Permanent  hearing  damage  can  result  from 
a  steady  overall  sound  above  95  decibels  (a 
unit  of  measurement  for  the  relative  loud- 
ness of  sound ) . 

With  95  declbles  of  steady  sound  the  dan- 
ger zone,  it  Is  startling  to  note  that  the 
modem  home  dweller  today  is  subjected  to 
an  average  decibel  level  of  80.  That  the 
kitchen  is  considered  the  noisiest  room  in 
the  home  is  perhaps  not  so  startling.  One 
noise  expert  says  "the  noise  level  in  a  modern 
kitchen  is  Just  below  that  of  the  cockpit  of 
an  old  DC-3  airplane." 

Today's  modern  home  can  have  as  many  as 
20  small  motors  creating  varying  noise  levels 
ranging  up  to  70  decibels  for  the  garbage  dis- 
posal unit.  An  automatic  dishwasher  rumbles 
at  around  60-70  decibels.  The  refrigerator 
creates  30  to  40  decibels  of  noise  and  it  runs 
day  and  night.  With  the  radio,  air  condi- 
tioner, vacuum  cleaner,  hi  fi,  TV,  electric 
mixer,  ventilating  fans,  telephone,  doorbell 
and  clanging  pots  and  pans  there  is  a  ca- 
cophony of  sound  assailing  the  ears  of  the 
average  housewife  for  all  or  part  of  every 
day. 

And  these  sounds  are  all  within  the  home. 
The  home  itself  is  not  often  soundproof 
and  even  indoors  you  can  hear  the  power 
mowers  outside,  the  screeching  of  automo- 
bile tires,  honldng  horns,  sonic  booms  from 
supersonic  Jet  airplanes,  sirens,  the  rattle 
of  garbage  cans  and  children  yelling. 
Noise  and  more  noise. 
Not  all  sounds  are  offensive  to  our  ears, 
but  even  the  loveliest  of  sounds — music  for 
example — can  be  nerve  wracking  if  it  is  too 
loud  and  goes  on  for  too  long.  Experts  warn 
that  some  sounds  are  actually  dangerous  to 
our  health. 

Medical  men  and  experts  In  the  science  of 
acoustics  have  conducted  some  noteworthy 
studies  on  both  animals  and  people  on  the 
health  hazards  of  noise.  Dr.  Poster  Kennedy, 
eminent  brain  specialist  at  New  York's  Beile- 
vue  Hospital,  discovered  that  the  same  rise  in 
brain  pressure  can  be  achieved  with  the 
bursting  of  a  blownup  paper  bag  as  with 
morphine  or  nitroglycerine. 

Sustained  and  unpleasant  noise  is  sus- 
pected of  causing  many  of  man's  physical 
Edlments  from  Insomnia  to  heart  disease. 
Probably  the  best  known  ailment  often  at- 
tributed to  noise  is  the  nervous  tension 
headache.  These  headaches  are  almost  as 
widespread  today  as  the  common  cold,  but 
It  is  doubtful  if  our  great  grandparents  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  term  becaiase  noise  was 
not  a  sustained  part  of  our  dally  lives  until 
the  20th  century. 

Scientists  have  conducted  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  long-term  noise  on  the 
inner  ear  of  the  chinchilla.  Microscopic  study 
of  sections  of  the  cochlea  (part  of  the  Inner 
ear)  of  the  chinchilla  after  long-term  noise 
exposure  showed  permanent  cell  damage. 
The  greatest  damage — with  corresponding 
loss  of  hearing — was  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  highest  sound  frequencies. 

The  National  Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Office 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  has  con- 
ducted tests  on  human  brain  wave  activity 
during  deep  sleep.  By  means  of  electrodes 
attached  to  the  head  varying  sounds  of  vary- 
ing intensity  and  pitch  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  and  the  sleeper's  brain,  heart  and 
eye  response  recorded  mechanically.  The  re- 
action of  those  tests  varied.  Apparently  a 
sonic  t)oom  will  merely  disturb  the  deep 
sleep  of  some  while  it  will  awaken  others. 

One  revealing  experiment  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  an  ear  surgeon.  Dr. 
Rosen  went  to  Africa  to  conduct  hearing 
tests  on  Sudanese  trlt>esmen  who  live  far 
removed  from  20th  century  noises.  Tests  on 
over  500  Sudanese  from  ages  5  to  90  revealed 
that  the  oldsters  heard  almost  as  well  as  the 
very  young.  Probably  because  they  had  never 
been  forced  to  live  In  an  asphalt  Jungle. 

Rep.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R.-N.Y.) 
is  one  legislator  who  would   like  us  to  do 
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something  about  our  increasing  noise  pol- 
lution. He  introduced  a  bill  in  the  89th,  and 
again  to  the  90th,  sessions  of  Congress  call- 
ing for  an  Office  of  Noise  Control.  Kupfer- 
man proposes  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  to  control  noise,  including  sonic 
boom,  the  well-known  booming  sound  oc- 
casioned when  an  airplane  traveling  at 
supersonic  speed   breaks  the  sound  barrier. 

Congressman  Kupferman's  bill,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  would  also  provide  grants  to  aid 
state  and  local  programs  designed  to  control 
excessive  noise.  Kupferman  says  "If  we  had 
taken  proper  educational  and  remedial  steps 
in  this  (air  pollution)  area  ten  years  ago, 
the  problem  of  air  i>ollution  might  not  have 
reached  the  critical  proportions  it  has  to- 
day. We  are  now  at  the  same  relative  point 
with  respect  to  the  environmental  problem 
of  noise  pollution." 

Probably  the  over-all  noise  level  in  mecha- 
nized U.S.A.  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  bet- 
ter. But  all  of  us  can  start  right  now  to 
bring  peace  and  quiet  into  our  homes.  Try 
some  of  these  suggestions  from  acoustical 
engineers : 

Draperies,  carpeting,  upholstered  furni- 
ture and  bookshelves  help  cut  the  noise  level 
In  the  home. 

An  acoustical  ceiling  In  the  kitchen  (or 
playroom,  family  room,  basement)  would 
absorb  almost  75  percent  of  the  excess  noise. 

Windows  should  be  tight-fitting  and  have 
anti-rattle  hardware. 

Window  air  conditioners  should  rest  on 
vibration  mounts.  Rubber  or  felt  mats  under 
dishwasher  and  washing  machine  absorb 
vibration. 

Put  pneumatic  door  closers  on  all  spring 
doors.  Keep  door  hinges  well  oiled. 

Plumbing  should  be  kept  in  repair  and 
valves  and  washers  replaced  when  necessary. 

Dr.  Vern  O.  Knudsen,  one  of  the  foremost 
practitioners  of  the  science  of  acoustics 
wears  ear  plugs  on  busy  downtown  streets. 
Perhaps  this  is  going  too  far,  but  when  the 
teenagers  are  having  a  Jam  session,  they 
might  be  Just  the  thing! 

Citing  Starrs,  in  its  June  1967  Issue, 
volume  1,  No.  2,  edited  by  Joe  Rowland, 
and  published  by  John  Patrick  Starrs, 
covered  my  talk  before  the  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence — see  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  20,  at  page 
7280. 

Citing  Starrs  said : 

NOISE  pollution 

In  the  May  edition  of  Citing  Starrs  we 
covered  some  of  the  aspects  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  Recently  another  form  of  pollu- 
tion has  been  the  focus  of  Congressional  at- 
tention— noise  pollution.  In  a  talk  before 
the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the 
Einhorn  Auditorium  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Hos- 
pital In  New  York  City,  Theodore  R.  Kupfer- 
man (D  17th  dist.  N.Y.)  discussed  his  pro- 
posed legislation  on  noise  pollution  (H.R. 
2819)  and  its  increasing  concern  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Congressman's  talk  covered  the 
trauma  of  everyday  noise,  voice  and  hearing 
loss,  aircraft  noise  control  recognition  by  the 
courts  of  "noise  pollution",  the  supersonic 
boom  and  lastly,  the  need  lor  Congressional 
action  in  this  area. 

H.R.  2819  complements  H.R.  92  proposed 
by  Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reid  (R.  26th  dist. 
N.Y.)  and  provides  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  noise  including  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
within  the  oflSce  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It 
also  provides  for  grants  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments and  non-profit  agencies  to  re- 
search ways  and  means  of  control,  prevention 
and  abatement  of  noise. 

To  which  the  harassed  city  dweller  with 
"ears  more  deaf  than  adders"  says  "Huh? 
What  did  he  say?" 


New  York  City  has,  under  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  awakened  to  the  noise  pollu- 
tion problem.  A  task  force  was  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Neil  H.  An- 
derson, executive  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade. 

His  statement   to   a  New   York  City 
Council  hearing  follows : 
Statement  by  Neil  H.  Anderson,  Chairman 
OP    the    Mayor's    Task    Force    on    Noise 
Control,    Before    the    New    York    City 
Council  During  Hearings  on  the  Reor- 
ganization OF  THE  City  Government,  Local 
Law  280,  Int.  #261,  Chapter  56 
I    am    Neil    Anderson,    Chairman    of    the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control,  which 
was  established  by  the  Mayor  to  study  the 
problem    of   noise   in   New   York   City.    The 
Task  Force  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparing 
a  report  of  Its  recommendations  for  short- 
and  long-range  answers  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem.   Members   of    the    Task    Force    Include 
doctors,   psychologists,   acoustical   engineers, 
architects,  Journalists  and  public  relations 
people. 

Noise  is  an  objectionable  and  often  harm- 
ful element  In  our  environment.  As  the  com- 
munity grows  in  every  area,  there  Is  more 
and  more  evidence  of  the  complexity  and 
enormity  of  the  noise  problem  and  the  need 
for  a  proper  balance  between  our  techno- 
logical progress  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. The  Task  Force  is  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  and  prospects  of  effective  solu- 
tions to  this  problem,  and  realizes  that  its 
solution  is  a  responsibilty  not  only  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  Industry,  business  and  the 
individual  citizen. 

The  harmful  effect  of  noise  has  been  docu- 
mented in  this  City  by  the  Noise  Abatement 
Commission,  organized  in  1929  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  It  published  its  Report  en- 
titled "City  Noise"  in  1930.  The  findings  of 
that  Commission  were  fully  substantiated  by 
the  Report  in  1960  of  the  Committee  for  a 
Quiet  City.  The  appointment  this  year  of  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control  Indi- 
cates the  continuing  and  urgent  problem  of 
noise. 

As  early  as  the  1960  Report,  an  all-inclusive 
noise  control  statute  was  advocated  and  a 
uniform  statute  has  been  proposed  for  mu- 
nicipal adoption.  However,  noise  is  not  ca- 
pable of  legislative  control  except  only  after 
careful  study  of  what  Is  objectionable  noise 
from  any  particular  source  and  whether  that 
noise  is  under  the  circumstances  prevent- 
able. 

The  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control 
is  well  aware  that  the  automotive  industry 
has  quieter  trucks,  the  tire  industry  quieter 
tires,  and  the  air  compressor  manxifacturers 
quieter  mufflers.  What  this  City  needs  are 
some  brave  rulings  which  will  bring  these 
developments  into  everyday  use. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  general  the  Task 
Force  supports  the  concept  of  consolidation 
embodied  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Administration.  However,  if  we  are  to  view 
our  environment  in  its  totality  and  attack 
its  problems  in  an  Integrated  manner,  let 
us  not  forget  a  major  source  of  irritation — 
noise.  To  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  May- 
or's Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution,  submitted 
m  June  1966.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  physical 
environment  Is  a  whole  condition  in  which 
each  part  Is  affected  by  every  other  part.  It 
Is  this  fact,  when  fully  recognized,  that  can 
make  life  in  cities  Infinitely  more  productive 
and  congenial.  Air  pollution  is  but  one  as- 
pect of  the  whole  environment.  .  .  .  Noise 
is  [also]  a  prime  cause  of  Irritation  and  ten- 
sion In  the  modern  city.  And  noise  abate- 
ment Is  closely  related  to  waste  disposal  and 
air  p)ollution.  The  City  of  New  York  suffers, 
for  example,  from  the  stench,  the  dirt  and 
the  noise  emitted  by  trucks  and  buses." 


Tlie  Task  Force  is  convinced  that  no  ma- 
jor improvement  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
quality  of  New  York's  environment  until 
each  element  is  regarded  as  an  indigenous 
part  of  the  whole  environment.  We  believe 
in  the  principles  of  unity  and  coordination 
embodied  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Administration,  however,  we  feel  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  in  the  Administration 
for  noise  abatement. 

Specifically  our  recommendations  include 
the  following  points: 

1.  The  Functions  of  the  Administration 
should  be  extended  to  include  preventable 
noise.  Therefore.  I  recommend  the  following 
change  of  language;  ".  .  .  the  prevention  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  preventable 
noise.  .  .  ." 

2.  There  should  be  added  among  the 
enumerated  functions  of  the  administration 
the  following: 

"Noise  Control.  With  respect  to  noise  con- 
trol, the  administration  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  regulate  and  control  the  emis- 
sion into  the  open  air  of  harmful  or  objec- 
tionable noise  and  other  vibrations  including 
but  7iot  limited  to  those  emitted  by  streei, 
subway,  water  and  air  traffic  of  vehicles, 
whether  public  or  privately  owned  and 
whether  used  for  business  or  pleasure:  by 
demolition,  construction,  repair  or  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  buildings,  manufacturing 
plants  and  public  utilities  and  municipal 
plants:  by  the  occupants  or  machinery  of 
any  building  or  other  premises  whether 
duelling,  or  used  for  business,  municipal  or 
other  purposes:  and  by  all  persons  on  the 
streets,  in  parks  or  other  premises  within 
the  City.  It  shall  enforce  all  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  such  emissions. 
It  shall  make  such  investigations  and  studies 
as  may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  such 
enforcement  and  of  coiitrolling  and  elimi- 
7iating  harmful  or  objectionable  noise  and 
other  vibrations  and  for  such  purpose  shall 
have  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  to  make  their  testimony 
under  oath." 

3.  To  the  duties  of  the  Environmental  Con- 
trol Board  shall  be  added  the  following  let- 
tered provision  under  its  Jurisdiction  to 
adopt  and  amend  rules: 

"(c)  Regulating  or  prohibiting  the  cmf- 
sion  into  the  open  air  from  any  source, 
whether  fixed  or  movable,  and  whether  on 
land  or  on  water,  of  any  harmful  or  objec- 
tionable noise  and  other  vibrations  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  those  emitted  by 
street,  subway,  water  and  air  traffic  of  ve- 
hicles, whether  public  or  privately  owned 
and  whether  used  for  business  or  pleasure; 
by  demolition,  construction,  repair  or  maiix- 
tenance  of  streets,  buildings,  manufacturing 
plants  and  public  utilities  and  municipal 
plants:  by  the  occupants  or  machinery  of  any 
building  or  other  premises  whether  dwelling, 
or  used  for  business,  municipal  or  other  pub- 
lic purposes;  and  by  all  persons  on  the  streets, 
in  parks,  or  other  premises  within  the  City." 

The  obvious  truth  that  environmental  fac- 
tors, such  as  noise,  are  affected  by  activities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  city  adminis- 
trations does  not  detract  from  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  this  most  ap- 
propriate Environmental  Control  Adminis- 
tration. The  general  studies  on  objectionable 
noise  levels,  on  a  noise  map  of  the  City  and 
on  regulations  against  preventable  noises 
must  be  handled  by  one  group  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable zoning  effects  and  uniform  maxi- 
mum standards  of  noise  from  all  sources 
within  specific  zones. 

The  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control  Is 
In  the  process  of  concluding  Its  Report  on  the 
problems  of  particular  sources  of  noise  which 
require,  in  each  case,  different  attacks  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  However,  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  organization  of  the  ef- 
fort in  this  City  should  be  centered  in  the 
Environmental     Protection     Administration 
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under  rules   promulgated   by   the   Environ- 
mental    Control    Board    proposed    In    the 

•tatute. 

Acting  New  York  City  Purchase  Com- 
missioner Marvin  Gersten,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Sanitation  Commissioner  Sam- 
nel  J.  Kearing,  Jr.,  has  followed  up  with 
t'-ie  purchase  of  "quiet"  trucks  for  sanl- 
tp.tion  purposes.  See  New  York  Times  of 
Fiiday.  August  18.  1967,  which  follows: 

Crrr  SecKS  to  Buy  400  "Quiet"  TarcKS 

The  city  administration  asked  the  Board 
of  Estimate  yesterday  for  permission  to  buy 
400  new  garbage  truclcs  that  it  said  would  be 
quieter  and  emit  less  pollution  than  any 
other  trucks  in  use  In  the  country  today. 

Approval  of  the  board  Is  needed  because 
llhe  specially  designed  construction  to  con- 
trol noise  and  pollution  would  add  about  $102 
to  the  cost  of  each  truck. 

While  the  request  covers  only  the  purchase 
of  the  track  chassis,  the  body  Itself  Is  also 
expected  to  be  materially  quieter  because 
•Wie  Sanitation  Department  said  It  was 
changing  the  design  specifications  for  future 
bidders. 

When  the  city  sought  bl^ts  on  the  now  san- 
itation trucks,  the  only  manuTacturer  that 
otTered  to  meet  the  city's  r.cw  noise  and  pol- 
ratlon  requirements  was  the  CMC  Truck 
and  Coach  Division  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation. 

The  CMC  bid  of  $3,676,063.45  for  the  400 
truck  chassis,  however,  was  $43,426  90  higher 
than  the  lowrrt  bid  ofTercd  for  the  trucV^s 
without  the  added  pollution-control  quality. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
3festerday.  Marvin  Gersten,  the  city's  acting 
Purchase  Commissioner,  urged  approval  of 
the  CMC  bid. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has  ap- 
pro'ved  an  expenditure  for  soundproofing 
In  the  area  of  the  airport,  as  reported 
In  the  newsletter  of  the  National  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Council,  volmne  VIII, 
No.  Vm  of  August  15.  1967. 
CrTT  CovtrrvL  .^pp^lo\•ES  RT-re^rxxE  Bond  Issttk 

AND  Authorizes   Demo:«.stiiation   Procrast 

TOK   SOCTNOPROOFTNC 

At  its  meeting  of  20  Jjly,  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  approved  the  request  of  the  Los 
Augeles  Department  of  Airports  for  author- 
ity to  Issue  $75,000,000  worth  of  revenue 
bonds.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be 
used  to  further  develop  the  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  speclncally  the  addition 
of  24R  to  the  "north  runway"  complex,  the 
acquisition  of  houses  In  a  residential  area 
east  of  Runways  24K.  L,  and  additional  pas- 
senger terminal  area  expansion.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  planned  runway  develop- 
ment conforms  with  the  airport's  Master 
Plan   Eks   It  was  developed   In    1946-1947. 

Concurrently,  with  approval  of  the  bond 
Issue,  the  Council,  chaired  by  President  L.  E. 
Tlmberlake,  authorized  the  Department  of 
Airports  to  ImmedLately  undertake  a  dem- 
onstration program  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  employing  mod"rn  soundproofing 
techniques  to  Improve  the  habltabiUty  of 
residential,  school  and  church  structures 
located  In  area*  affected  by  high  aircraft 
ucise  l£v«ls. 

Undoubtedly  acting  with  the  belief  that 
prc.|  er  soundprooSng  of  structures  can  suf- 
lic-ntly  alleviate  annoyance  caused  by  air- 
cr...t  noise,  Councilman  Timberlake's  pro- 
pojal  for  a  $1  "anti-noise  use  tax"  on  each 
p<issenger  and  ton  of  cargo  using  the  terml- 
r.al  was  unanimously  approved.  According  to 
Mr.  Tlmberlake,  the  revenue  would  be  used 
to  finance  soundproo&ng  and  provide  funds 
fur  other  noiae  abatement  activities.  There  Is 
ror.slderable  doubt  concerning  the  authority 
r.  the  local  airport  to  levy  such  a  tax.  In 
1.102.  the  Los  Angeles  City  Attorney's  Office 
provided  the  City  Council  with  an  opinion 


adTlsing  that  sncb.  a  munlctpal  tax  applied  to 
Interstate  conunerce  would  be  tmconstltu- 
tiaaal  In  tbat  It  conflicts  with  eeonomla 
regulatioa  of  Interstate  conunerce  vested. 
In  the  case  of  the  airlines,  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  the  management  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Airports  will  proceed 
with  the  demonstration  project  with  the 
hope  that  If  It  should  prove  feasible  from 
a  cost-benefit  standpoint,  means  to  finance 
the  project  can  be  found. 

Note.- — In  connection  with  the  airport's 
need  to  finance  such  projects  relating  to  air- 
port development  and  access,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Poster,  Vice  President  of  Airports  of  A!r 
Transport  Association,  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  airlines  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  the  imposition  of  terminal 
user  charges  to  airline  ticket  sales  (and 
presumiably  bills  of  lading,  Ed.). 

The  American  City  magazine,  edited 
by  William  S.  Fostei',  in  the  i.ssue  of  Au- 
gust 1967  at  page  16  in  the  Washington 
Dateline  column  str.ted: 

Th3  sonic  boom  promises  to  become  a  na- 
tional issue,  warns  Congressman  Ted  Kup- 
ferman  (R.  N.Y.).  When  tlie  SST  fleet  gets 
Into  operation,  the  average  American  will 
have  to  put  up  with  20  booms  per  day.  A  new 
o-nti-boom  group  has  the  unpronounceable 
acronym  of  CLAriB  (Citizens'  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom  i .  Formed  by  Harvard  physi- 
cist WUiiam  A.  Shurclitr,  It  Is  campaigning 
against  the  "horrible  harassment  of  sonlc- 
hoom  noise."  Congressman  Kupferman  has 
as  one  of  his  principal  goals  the  curbing  of 
urban  noise  in  general. 

I  considered  the  problem  nf  sonic  boom 
in  my  first  statement  tiiis  year.  Other 
consideration  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  article  by  Walter 
Sullivan  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1967,  at 
page  12E,  which  follows: 

SST  AND  THE  Sonic  Boom 
(By    Walter    SuUivan) 

Early  in  the  era  of  Jet  flight,  pilots  found 
th;t,  by  diving  their  planes  they  could  sur- 
pass the  speed  of  sound  (660  m  ph.  at  35.- 
000  fee;  •  and  generate  a  pres.sure  wave  that 
would  strike  the  ears  of  those  on  the  ground 
like  a  c.-.ruion  shot.  It  became  a  favorite 
stunt  at  a^r  shows.  In  1953.  however,  the  de- 
structive effect  of  such  a  "sonic  boom"  was 
demonsirated.  A  pilot,  practicing  for  an  air 
show,  made  a  steep  dive  to  8.000  feet  and 
produced  a  boom  at  an  air  base  below  him, 
damaging  floors  and  door  frames  as  well. 

Last  week  a  French  farm  family,  with  eight 
neighbors  and  hired  hands  helping  In  the 
harvest,  gathered  for  the  noon  m?a!  In  a 
farmhouse  near  the  villasc  of  Mauron  In 
Brittany.  Suddenly,  according  to  accounts 
from  France,  a  sound  like  a  thunderclap  was 
heard.  Timbers  shook  loose  and  eight  tons  of 
barley  stored  in  a  loft  fell  on  those  eating, 
killing  three  and  Injuring  one  seriously.  Ap- 
parently It  was  the  first  time  that  a  sonic 
boom  had  been  blamed  for  fatal  injuries. 

Wednesday,  the  same  day  as  the  accident 
In  France,  tlie  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  In  Washington  made  public 
the  results  of  an  Intensive  study  of  sonic 
boom  effects  carried  otit  last  summer  and 
winter  over  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  In 
CaUfomla. 

INTFNSE    PRESSUEE    W.WE 

The  boom  is  not  a  single  event,  produced 
by  "breaki::g  the  sound  barrier, "  as  maay 
beiieve.  It  Is  an  Intense  pressure  wave  that 
follows  the  track  of  a  supersonic  plane  across 
the  landscape.  Sound  consists  of  pressure 
waves  In  the  air  that  agitate  the  eardrum. 
They  can  be  generated  by  a  vibrating  violin 
string,  human  voc.al  chords,  a  pistol  shot  or 
the  action  of  a  high-speed  aircraft  on  the 
air. 


When  the  speed  of  the  plane  Is  less  than 
that  of  sound,  the  plane  chases  the  sound 
waves  that  It  generates  but  never  catches  up 
with  them.  At  speeds  above  that  of  sound, 
waves  generated  by  portions  of  the  plane, 
particularly  the  nose  and  tall,  build  up, 
forming  a  cone-shaped  surface  of  Intense 
pressure  with  the  plane  at  its  apex.  If  this 
swift-moving  cone  touches  the  ground  be- 
fore being  dissipated  by  distance.  It  strike.? 
the  ears  as  a  boom.  The  nose  and  tall  of  a 
large  plane  produce  twin  booms  about  one- 
qu.-.rter  of  a  second  apart. 

For  the  California  tests,  two  typical  wooden 
frame  homes  were  buUt  and  heavily  instru- 
mented to  measure  pressures  on  their  v.-alls, 
windows  and  other  parts.  Similar  Instru- 
ments were  Installed  on  the  long-span  roof 
of  the  air  base  bowling  alley.  Volunteers  were 
chosen  from  the  'oase  and  from  towns  far 
enough  away  so  that  the  Inhabitants  were 
not  accustomed  to  sonic  booms  (which  are 
heard  four  or  five  times  daily  at  the  air 
base ) . 

Some  were  stationed  In  the  test  houses; 
cihers  were  in  the  yard  outside.  Observers 
were  likewise  stationed  at  10  nearby  farms 
to  watch  thousands  of  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows, 
sheep,  turkeys,  chickens  and  pheasants.  Then 
subsonic  and  supersonic  aircrr.ft  made  hun- 
dreds of  flights  overhead  at  speeds  greater 
and  le?s  than  that  of  sound.  The  observers 
were  asked  to  score  the  relative  "accepta'oil- 
Itj"  of  each  event,  whether  It  was  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  boom  or  the  sound  of  an  ordi- 
nary Jet  In  a  steep  climb. 

PfRPOSE    OP    STrDY 

The  purpose  was  to  assess  public  reaction 
to  the  projected  supersonic  transports,  or 
SST's.  The  results  helped  reinforce  the  view 
that  the  S-ST's  now  under  development  will 
not  be  allowed  to  operate  over  land  at  su- 
personic speetls.  The  plane  Is  expected  to  fly 
at  1,700  miles  an  hour.  The  closest  plane  to 
the  SST  in  operation  today  Is  the  XB-70,  the 
experimental  supersonic  bomber  that  Is 
about  185  feet  long.  The  SST's  will  be  some 
300  feet  long.  The  XB-70  made  20  flights  over 
the  test  area  at  altitudes  ranging  from  31.000 
to  72.000  feet. 

Some  85  microphones  were  spread  over 
the  landscape,  and  It  was  found  that  the 
boom  prodii^ed  by  a  plane  flying  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound  (roughly  1.300  miles  an 
hour)  at  60.000  feet  could  bs  heard  on  the 
ground  at  a  distance  of  25  miles  to  either 
side  of  the  plane's  track.  At  37,000  feet  and 
a  somewhat  slower  speed  the  boom  extended 
only  15  miles  to  either  side,  but  was  more 
Intense. 

The  tests  showed  a  boom  can  be  annoying 
even  when  the  plane  is  above  60.000  feet, 
where  the  SS'Fs  will  operate.  Apart  from  the 
birds,  the  farm  animals  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  booms.  More  than  110,000  win- 
dow panes  were  Inventoried  at  the  air  base 
before  the  tests,  and  700  were  recorded  as 
already  broken  or  missing.  Only  three  broken 
panes  could  be  attributed  to  the  test  booms. 

However,  the  postmistress  at  nearby  Teha- 
chapl  was  looking  at  her  clock  when  a  boom 
allegedly  smashed  the  post  office  window 
and  that  of  a  department  store.  The  time 
wfs  10:43  A.M.  Radar  records  indicated  that 
a  supersonic  bomber  was  close  by  at  the 
time. 

A  peculiarity  of  sonic  booms  Is  their  patchy 
beh.ivlor.  They  may  be  twice  as  strong  In  one 
spot  as  they  are  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 
"This  has  been  attributed  to  wavy  layers  In 
the  earth's  lower  atmosphere  that  like  a  suc- 
cession of  lenses,  focuses  the  sound  on  cer- 
tain areas.  Observations  by  ESSA,  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
explored  this  effect. 

The  Goodyear  blimp  Mayflower  was  sta- 
tioned 2,000  feet  overhead  for  some  fly-bys 
to  record  booms  originating  much  farther 
aloft.  This  confirmed  that  most  boom  dis- 
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tortions    originate    in   the   more    turbulent 
lower  2,000  feet  of  air. 

Tliose  who  have  studied  the  preliminary 
results  from  these  tests  believe  they  rule 
out  routine  overland  flights  by  SST's  unless 
such  aircraft  can  be  designed  to  mitigate 
the  booms  substantially.  This  may  ultimately 
be  possible,  and  operating  procedures  may  be 
devised  that  take  advantage  of  atmospheric 
peculiarities. 

UNACCEPTABLE    NOISE 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  SST  opera- 
tions over  inhabited  areas  might  be  unac- 
ceptable, yet  airlines  with  routes  that  are 
largely  over  land  have  continued  to  place 
orders  for  such  planes.  Eastern  Air  Lines 
did  so  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Some  of  the 
lines  hope  to  extend  their  services  overseas. 
Others  believe  they  can  profitably  operate 
such  planes  at  subsonic  speeds  over  land, 
then  go  supersonic  over  water,  as  on  the 
New  York-Miami  run. 

SST's  are  now  being  developed  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
a  British-French  combine.  The  California 
study  was  made  for  the  White  House  by  the 
Air  Force,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  with  help  from  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment agencies   and  private  contractors. 

The  problem  of  sonic  boom  and  noise 
in  general  was  covered  in  depth  by 
UNESCO  in  the  July  1967  issue  of  their 
Courier  magazine  with  many  illustra- 
tions, which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
reproduced  here.  The  UNESCO  press  re- 
lease on  this  follows : 

Traffic    Noise    Reduction    a    Crrv's    First 
Sound  Target  UNESCO  Courier  Suggests 

In  the  control  of  noise  a  city's  first  effort  to 
produce  quieter  living  must  be  directed  at  re- 
ducing noise  from  trafllc,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Unesco  Courier,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  OrganizUion,  now 
available  here. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  a  British  city,  which 
Included  1,400  people,  noise  was  mentioned 
as  often  as  slums,  dirt,  smoke,  public  facili- 
ties, government  and  the  amount  of  traffic  as 
a  feature  which  people  would  change  if  they 
could.  About  one  third  of  the  total  sample 
specifically  mentioned  traffic  noise  as  one  of 
its  major  irritants.  Pour  to  seven  times  as 
many  people  were  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
road  traffic  as  by  the  noise  of  aircraft,  trains 
or  Industry.  Traffic  noise  appeared  to  be  as 
important  an  annoyance  as  all  other  noises 
together,  including  the  noises  of  aircraft, 
trains,  industry,  construction,  children,  radio 
and  telephones,  bells,  alarms  and  pets. 

The  real  trouble,  the  Unesco  Courier  article 
points  out,  lies  with  trucks,  buses,  motor 
cycles  and  sports  cars.  The  average  truck  at 
60  miles  an  hour  Is  about  twice  as  noisy  as  a 
steady  stream  of  automobile  traffic. 

In  some  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom,  legislation  is  under  cx)nsideration 
that  would  require  all  new  passenger-cars  and 
trucks  to  have  noise  levels  lower  than  85 
decibels.  The  article,  by  Leo  L.  Beranek,  a 
leading  U.S.  acoustical  engineer  warns  that 
unless  control  of  noise  is  undertaken  our  ad- 
vancing technological  civilization  will  not 
only  bring  Increased  noise  levels,  but  invade 
those  last  places  on  earth  tliat  axe  now  quiet. 

Scientific  tests,  according  to  the  magazine, 
have  revealed  that  a  human  being  subjected 
to  loud  noises  suffers  changes  in  circulation 
and  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  Even  snatches 
of  loud  conversation  are  enough  to  affect  the 
nervous  system  and  thereby  provoke  con- 
strictions in  a  large  part  of  the  blood  circu- 
lation system,  as  well  sls  changes  in  the  secre- 
tion and  composition  of  the  gastric  Juices. 
Noises  below  30  cycles  per  second,  which  are 
inaudible  to  the  human  ear  can  also  harm 


the  human  organism,  and  such  "infra-sound" 
is  blamed  for  feelings  of  malaise  and  discom- 
fort sometimes  experienced  by  airplane  pas- 
sengers, according  to  the  Unesco  Courier. 
Artlclea  in  this  edition  are  "Down  with 
Decibels!"  by  O.  Schenker-SprtingU;  "The 
Architects  of  Silence"  by  Constantln  Stra- 
mentov;  "Cordoba  (Argentina)  takes  noise 
Abatement  by  the  Horns"  by  G.  L.  Fuchs; 
"Noise  and  Health"  by  Gunther  Lehmann; 
"Treasures  of  World  Art" — Nostalgia  for  na- 
ture (Henry  Rousseau). 

An  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  August  11,  1967,  at  page 
15  discusses  the  problem  of  sonic  boom. 
The  advertisement  was  taken  by  the  Cit- 
izens League  Against  Sonic  Boom,  Dr. 
William  A.  Shurcliff,  director.  I  dis- 
cussed this  organization,  whose  office  is 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Apiil  5,  1367,  at  page 
8464. 

The  advertisement  follows: 

Thre.\t  of  the  SST  and  Its  Shattering 
Sonic  Boom 

questions   and   answers  concerning   a 
worldwide  threat  to  civilized  living 

1.  What  is  a  supersonic  plane?  One  that 
travels  faster  than  sound.  The  proposed 
Boeing  supersonic  transport  is  designed  to 
fly  at  about  1800  mph,  or  about  2' j  times  the 
speed  of  sound. 

2.  Has  the  proposed  SST  any  advantages 
over  conventional  Jet  planes?  Yes,  one: 
speed.  On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  London 
it  would  save  about  3  hours. 

3.  Has  It  any  disadvantages?  Many.  It 
wotild  be  extremely  expensive  (about  $40 
million  each).  It  would  require  about  25  to 
50 ''r  higher  fare  than  the  principal  com- 
peting planes,  the  so-called  Jumbo  Jets.  It 
would  not  be  ready  for  use  until  about  1975, 
I.e.,  about  four  years  after  the  Jumbo  Jets  are 
in  use.  It  has  a  cruising  range  of  about  2000 
miles  shorter  than  that  of  the  Jumbo  Jet. 
and  in  addition  It  poses  new  and  staggering 
safety  problems.  But  its  u-orst  feature  is  the 
inevitable  sonic  boom. 

4.  What  Is  a  sonic  boom?  A  very  loud,  very 
sudden  bang,  something  like  the  bang  pro- 
duced by  a  sizeable  dynamite  blast  a  block 
away.  The  bang  is  the  result  of  an  intense 
shock-wave  produced  by  the  SST  as  It  hurtles 
through  the  air. 

5.  Where  does  this  boom  occur?  It  sweeps 
along  behind  the  plane  all  the  way.  striking 
every  house  and  every  person  in  a  path  about 
50  miles  wide  and  thousands  of  miles  long. 
Flying  across  the  USA  at  65,000  ft.  altitude,  a 
single  SST  could  deliver  a  bone-shaking  Jolt 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  an  area 
of  over  100,000  square  miles — as  many  as  20 
million  people. 

6.  How  bad  Is  the  boom?  In  a  five-month- 
long  series  of  tests  conducted  In  Oklahoma 
City  in  1964  with  supersonic  military  planes, 
government  investigators  found  that  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  hated  the  booms. 
15,000  complained  to  authorities.  Nearly  5000 
filed  formal  damage  claims.  The  proportion 
of  persons  who  said  they  could  never  live 
with  the  boom  grew  steadily  during  the  test 
period,  and  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  when  a  poll  was  taken  near  the 
end.  These  flights  were  over  one  edge  of  the 
city  only,  not  the  center;  were  on  a  regular 
schedule;  and  the  average  boom  intensity 
was  little  more  than  half  of  whfit  the  pro- 
posed SST  uxmld  produce.  The  boom  strikes 
without  warning;  the  effect  Is  startling,  dis- 
rupting; sometimes  even  terrifying.  It  pro- 
duces muscular  spasm  and.  often,  sharp  in- 
crease in  rate  of  heartbeat.  Harm  done  to 
babies,  nervous  people,  heart  patients,  etc., 
has  not  been  evaluated  satisfactory.  The 
boom  can  stampede  cattle,  cause  mink  to  kill 
their  offspring. 

7.  How  aboirt  damage  to  houses?  In  the 
Oklahoma  tests,  a  house  was  virtually  split 


In  two,  and  the  owner  was  awarded  $10,000 
In  damages  by  a  Federal  circuit  court.  Many 
other  houses  suffered  damage  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars.  In  all,  almost  5000 
damage  claims  were  submitted.  An  analysis 
of  actual  damage  payments  following  sonic 
booms  tests  In  Chicago  and  St,  Louis  indi- 
cates that  a  fleet  of  SSTs  In  routine  use  over 
the  USA  would  be  expected  to  damage  win- 
dows, plaster,  etc.,  to  the  tune  of  about  $1 
million  per  day. 

8.  Can  scientists  find  a  way  of  eliminating 
the  boom?  They  have  been  trying  for  years. 
And  have  failed.  The  boom  Is  a  fact  of  nature, 
like  gravity. 

9.  Has  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  banned  supersonic  flight  over 
land?  No.  Not  even  over  large  cities.  It  wor- 
ries about  the  economic  prospects  of  the 
SST,  and  fears  that  a  ban  on  overland  flight 
would  make  these  prospects  even  dimmer. 
The  prospects  of  harassment  of  100.000,000 
people  on  the  ground  are  seldom  mentioned 
in  FAA  speeches  and  news  releases. 

10.  What  about  profits:  will  they  be  large? 
Recently  issued  reports  by  the  Institute  of 
Defense  Analyses  and  other  professional 
analysts  point  to  many  circumstances  under 
which  the  project  could  be  a  financial  disas- 
tera  gigantic  boondoggle.  SST  fares  would 
have  to  be  so  much  higher  than  for  jumbo 
Jets  that  few  travelers  would  use  the  SSTs, 
and  few  SSTs  would  be  sold  i>erhaps  as  few 
as  84.  if  overland  flight  is  banned.  The  fi- 
nancial losses  could  be  impressive.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Government  would  not  get 
its  money  back  for  20  years,  if  ever.  Mean- 
while, the  effect  of  the  SST  on  balance  of 
payments  to  foreign  countries  could  be 
strongly   adverse. 

11.  Who  Is  paying  for  the  SST  program? 
In  the  main,  the  taxpayers  are.  The  Govern- 
ment has  already  contributed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  taxpayer  dollars,  and  now  the 
FAA  is  asking  Congress  for  $142  million 
more.  Eventually  the  sum  may  run  to  four 
or  five  bi7/ions — more  than  twice  the  cost  of 
the  wartime  atomic  bomb  project. 

12.  Is  there  an  alternative  to  the  SST? 
Yes.  The  jumbo  jets  expected  to  be  In  serv- 
ice in  1971,  about  four  years  before  the 
proposed  SST.  A  Jumbo  jet  will  hold  400 
to  1000  passengers,  two  or  three  times  as 
many  as  the  SST.  Because  of  this  greater 
capacity,  the  Jumbo  Jet  would  require  far 
fewer  take-offs  and  landings  per  million 
passengers  carried,  thus  reducing  conges- 
tion and  delays  at  airports.  It  is  relatively 
cheap— about  half  the  cost  of  the  SST.  Pares 
will  be  much  lower.  The  jumbo  jet  produces 
no  sonic  boom  at  all!  Its  prospects  are  so 
bright  that  the  aviation  Industry  Itself  Is 
glad  to  pay  the  development  costs;  there  is 
no  billion-dollar  reach  into  the  taxpayer's 
pocket. 

13.  Since  Britain  and  Prance  are  already 
building  an  SST.  must  not  the  US  build  one 
too?  The  Anglo-French  Concorde  Is  running 
into  increasing  difficulty:  costs  have  risen 
again  and  again;  weight  has  increased;  or- 
ders are  disappointing;  sonic  boom  tests  have 
created  strong  protests  from  citizens.  There 
is  much  talk  of  dropping  the  project  entirely. 

OUR    CONCLUSION 

The  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  concludes  that  the  proposed  SST  has 
few  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  truly  worthwhile 
project.  Its  saving  in  time  is  modest  relative 
to  delays  in  reaching  the  airport,  checking 
in,  waiting  for  runway  clearance.  Its  draw- 
backs are  impressive:  the  sonic  boom,  the 
huge  expense,  the  greater  clutter  of  airports, 
the  uncertain  safety.  In  our  opinion  the  sonic 
boom  alone  is  sufficient  ground  for  halting 
the  SST  programs  here  and  abroad.  The  SSTs 
would  create  a  new  kind  of  pollution — a 
world-wide  sonic  pollution.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  and  night,  week  and  holidays.  It  would 
inflict  Its  startling  bang  on  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  defenseless  persons,  with  no 
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place  of  refuge.  Aviation  should  be  the  serv- 
ant of  man,  not  his  scourge. 

OUR  PLEA 

We  urge  all  who  value  peace  and  quiet  to 
write  now,  before  It  Is  too  late,  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  to  the  President, 
to  their  newspapers  and  TV  commentators, 
urging  that  the  SST  program  be  halted. 
Write  often,  and  urge  your  friends  to  write. 

We  Invite  you  to  become  a  member  of  this 
very  active  League.  Send  name,  address  (wr.th 
zip  code) .  occupation.  No  dues. 

Also,  we  Invite  you  to  send  contributions 
to  help  us  alert  people  everywhere  to  this 
totally  unnecessary  threat  to  civilized  living. 
Send  checks  payable  to: 

Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 
19  Appleton  St..  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138.  Di- 
rector: Dr.  William  A.  Schurcllff.  physicist. 
Deputy  Director:  Professor  John  T.  Edsall. 
biochemist. 

NATIONAL  COMMrrTEE 

Professor  John  Borden  Armstrong,  histo- 
rian; J.  Henderson  Barr,  architect;  William 
BroTver.  professor  of  speech;  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Clemens,  Jr..  political  scientist;  Prof.  Bernard 
D.  Davis,  Head  of  Dept.  of  Bacteriology  and 
Immunology.  Harvard  Medical  School;  Murry 
N.  Palrbnnlt.  mechanical  engineer;  W.  H. 
Perry.  Vice  President,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions;  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Petter,  housewife;  David  C.  Forbes,  auorney 
and  trustee;  Dr.  John  H.  OilJbon,  emeritus 
professor  of  surgery,  Jetferson  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Phil.;  C.  Edward  Graves,  conserva- 
tionist and  writer;  John  C.  Gray,  pliysicist; 
Dr.  Herbert  I.  Harris,  psychiatrist;  Dr.  Hud- 
son Hoagland,  Executive  Director,  The  Wor- 
cester Foundation  for  Experimental  Blolorv; 
Mrs.  Pranz  J.  Ingelflnger.  artist;  Mrs.  Prar.cis 
C.  Lowell,  conservationist;  Frank  Lyman. 
physicist  and  industrialist;  Dr.  J.  H.  Meier. 
engineer;  Mrs.  Sara  Owen,  v.riler;  Mrs  J.  H. 
Parker,  conservationist;  Prof.  F.  V.  Pohle. 
mathematlcl.in;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Pohlig.  house- 
wife; Dr.  J.  Reece  Roth,  engineering^  physi- 
cist; John  M.  Sayward.  research  chemlf  t;  Mrs. 
T.  Mott  Shaw,  conservationist;  John  M. 
Swomley,  professor  of  Christian  ethics;  Rob- 
ert J.  Varga.  teacher;  Dr.  William  Vogt.  ecolo- 
glst;  Dr.  DoriiUd  O.  Walter,  aerospace  medical 
researcher. 

My  friend,  the  former  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Aeronautical  Research  In<5ti- 
tute  of  Sweden.  Bo  K.  O.  Lundberg.  in 

1963  In  tlie  publication  "Report  No.  94 
on  Speed  and  Safety  in  Civil  Aviation" 
in  anticipation  of  its  development  some 
4  years  ago,  discussed  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  the  supersonic  transport. 

I  asked  for  his  current  comment  on  the 
SST  problem  and  that  follows: 
Thx  SST  Sonic  Boox  Psi^badly  Un-.4ccept.\- 
BLE  Even  to  Peoi'LE  .\t  Sea 

The   boom    tests   over   Oklahoma   City   in 

1964  proved  that  siipcrso.'uc  flight  over  land 
of  the  British  French  Concorde  and  the  Boe- 
ing Supersonic  Transport  wlU  be  unaccepta- 
ble. Although  the  average  boom  Intensity 
beneath  the  flight  p.ith  was  i;ever  ri^">ro  th.in 
16  pounds  per  squnrc  foot,  considerable  d.im- 
age  to  blu'dings  occurred  and  no  less  t!i  i:i 
27' ;  of  Oklahoma  cit!ze::s  polled  declared 
they  could  not  "learn  to  live"  with  8  daytime 
booms  per  day.  No  booms  at  nle'it  were  pro- 
duced (the  really  critical  test)  but  practi- 
cally all  day-sleepers  were  awakened  and  the 
morning  boom,  at  7  am.,  was  widely  used  r'.^ 
an  alrrm  clock! 

In  over-l.ind  operiUton  the  SST's  wl'.l  pro- 
duce an  average  or  "nominal"  boom  intensity 
on  the  aight  track  of  2.0  psf  in  cUxb  and  15 
In  cruise.  Thes«  averages  will  often  be  greatly 
exceeded  due  to  focussing  effects  of  winds  ..s 
follows  from  theory  and  was  conXlrmed  by 
tlie  tests.  And  the  SST  "boom  carpets"  will 
bo  at  least  70  miles  wide  and  cover  the  major 


part  of  the  US.  and  Europe  If  no  boom  re- 
strictions are  imposed. 

Briefly,  the  "margin  of  safety"  In  the  con.- 
clusion  that  civil  supersonic  flight  over  land 
Is  unfeasible  Is  simply  over- whelming:  The 
tests  Indicate  that  sleep  disturbance  wUl  be 
suffered  by  many  e.en  if  the  nominal  boom 
Intensity  were  reduced  to  0.5  psf.  implying 
such  a  small  SST  that  pnictically  no  pajload 
could  be  carried. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Federal  German  Gov- 
ernment decKired  tliat  civil  .supersoiiir  flight 
over  Germany  will  be  prohibited  if  the  boom 
causes  "dam.ige  to  hea'th."  The  Swedish 
Government  recently,  on  May  18.  1967, 
sound-.d  on  even  stronger  warning:  SST  op- 
eration will  be  prohibited  over  Sweden  If 
the  boom  caiL^es  resrular  sleep  disturbance  or 
any  damage  to  property.  Other  nations  are 
likely  to  follow  suit,  implying  a  virtual 
blockade  of  the  SST. 

Consequently  both  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organiza'ion  and  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association  have  already,  by 
Impllcatior,.  condemned  the  SST;  ICAO  de- 
mands that  "the  SSTs  must  be  able  to  oper- 
ate withcut  creating  unacceptable  situations 
due  to  sonic  bcom"  (surely,  regtilar  sleep 
disturbance  is  unacceptable),  and  lATA  de- 
mands that  "econcmic  oper^.tlon  at  super- 
sonic speed  mn=it  be  practicable  over  inhab- 
ited are.is  ..t  any  time  cf  the  d.:y  or  night." 

Yet  tlie  US.  Corgrcs  is  expected  to  grant 
funds  for  bui:u;ni;  prototypes  of  the  Boeing 
S3T— o;i  t':c  t^'tJliij  unsupported  hope  that 
the  so::ic  bC'^tii  ui'.l  be  acci^p'able  to  people 
at  aca. 

Building  pro-  types  of  the  U.S.  SST  would 
most  Ukeiy  throw  m:"inkii  d-unheard — into 
the  "Sunic  Bocm  Age":  It  would  encourage 
Britiiin  and  France  to  launch  quantity  pro- 
duction of  the  Concorde;  this  would,  a  few- 
years  later,  result  In  quantity  production 
also  of  the  America il  SST.  And  once  tens  of 
billions  of  dnIUas  thus  are  Invested,  an  irre- 
sistible pressure  will  be  exerted  to  fly  super- 
sonic also  over  land  (first  ever  "sp:trsely" 
popul..ted  areas  and  tl.en  ever  more  and 
more  densely  Inhabited  laiui)  because  SST 
operation  resTlcted  to  over-water  and 
sparsely  popui..ted  land  indisputably  would 
be  groesly  uneconomical. 

No  doubt  a  soiiic  boom  of  a  glveu  strength 
will  usually  be  less  disturbing  on  boats  than 
on  land.  But.  o'l  what  grounds  is  it  believed 
that  people  on  boa'.£  can  accept  booms  many 
times  stronger  than  the  level  acceptable  to 
p>eople  on  land?  Surely,  it  would  be  ruthless 
to  consider  people  at  sea  an  Insignificaut 
minority. 

The  SSTs  will  produce  a  "nominal"  boom 
of  25  psf  In  supersonic  climb  over  water. 
Due  to  focussing  effects  the  Intensity  will 
often  exceed  5  or  6  psf.  By  reflection  close 
to  cabin  walls  the  intensity  could  easily 
exceed  10  or  even  15  puf.  Such  boi.ms  are 
exceedingly  frightening  and  potcnti.iily  dan- 
gerous to  people  with  he..rt  disease. 

The  disturbance,  fritlir  and  danger  will,  of 
course,  be  c-pecially  pronounced  in  are.as 
with  heavy  couc'ntrations  of  both  SST  and 
boat  tiairic,  in  particular  south  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Foundland.  Conservative 
CPlcul.itions  sugcrst  that  there  will  be.  every 
year.  raa:'y  tho'.is.inds  of  ca.-<es  of  pi'ople  on 
boa:  decks  being  struck  by  booms  exceeding 
5   psf    I  di5:-:igai-ding   wall   retlection). 

I  wish  to  inalio  a  plea  that  boom  tests  on 
diiTerent  types  of  beats — from  sail  boats  to 
uceac liners — be  conducted  befjre  tlic  final 
de;^;iou  on  builcUr.g  prototypes  of  the  U.S. 
SoT'.  All  n.-iUons  and  representatives  of  peo- 
ple at  sea  should  be  in\ited  to  send  observers 
wiio  should  be  subjected  to  tlie  baoms  on  tlie 
test  vessels.  As  magiiiiiid  booms  are  the 
most  s.guiilc.TUt  ones,  the  overflights  should 
be  at  a  low  aiiitude  yialdlug  au  average 
boom  intensity  if.  say,  4.0  psf.  whereby  a 
ccn&ii;er..ble  number  of  moderately  mag- 
niiied  b..H.,iiis.  of  a  to  6  poX,  would  be  ubtaliied 
relatively  chc.ply  by  a  few  hundred  over- 
fliglus.  Besides  subject. ve  judenients  of  the 


acceptability  of  the  booms,  doctors  should 
measure  increases  in  heart  rate,  etc. 

Clearly,  adequate  boom  tests  on  boats  are 
In  the  best  Interest  of  civil  aviation  in  gen- 
eral and  of  the  SST  investors  In  particular. 
If  such  tests  are  not  made  before  the  West- 
ern world  proceeds  further  on  the  supersonic 
road  there  Is  a  staggering  risk  of  an  economic 
disaster:  people  at  sea  will  certainly  And 
ways  and  means  of  putting  an  end  to  super- 
sonic over-water  flight — once  the  activity 
ha.s  reached  a  scale  such  that  the  Incessant 
boom  thunder  has  become  unbearable  and 
there  has  been  a  number  of  cases  of  serious 
Incidents  or  fatal  accidents,  such  as  heart 
attacks.  That  would  Imply  that  most  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  SSTs  then  flying  would 
have  to  be  scrapped. 

Bo  LUNCBERG. 

Director  General, 
Aeronautical  Research  Institute,  Sweden. 

Washington,  D.C.,  yfay  24,  1967. 

In  Nation's  Business  of  August  1967, 
in  their  "Lessons  of  Leadership"  series, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Accelerating  the 
Jet  Age"  which  is  a  conversation  with 
William  Allen  of  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  as 
found  at  page  62,  the  following  question 
and  answer  in  discussing  SST: 

Ars  you  hopeful  that  the  sonic  boom  prob- 
lem can  be  solved? 

The  ansv.er  to  that  question  lies  beyond 
my  competency.  I  am  told  that  a  sonic  boom 
is  a  ph;,  sical  phenomenon  that  will  exist 
wh3n  there  is  supersonic  flight.  The  degree 
of  Intons'ty  of  the  boom  Is  affected  by  vari- 
ous factors,  including  the  size  and  weight  of 
tl'.e  airplane,  its  design,  the  altitude  at  which 
it  Is  flyln?,  the  existing  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  the  nature  of  the  surface  over 
which  the  plane  flies. 

I  wo'.ild  expect  the  principal  solution  to  the 
sonic  boom  problem  will  lie  In  the  manner 
In  which  the  airplane  is  operated,  the  route 
followed,  the  altitude  at  which  the  sonic 
bo-m  flights  are  condticted,  and  the  approach 
and  tak?off  techn.ques. 

The  report  of  June  6,  1967,  of  our 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
on  the  authorisation  bill.  H.R.  10340,  for 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  Report 
No.  338,  90th  Congress,  first  session,  at 
pages  107  to  108,  discusses  noise  as  fol- 
lows : 

XB-70    SST    rXICHT    RESEARCH    PROJECT 

Tlte  potential  of  the  Air  Force  XB-70  air- 
craft as  a  rese.nrch  tool  to  obtain  research 
Inform.ation  and  advanced  technology  for  de- 
sign, development,  construction,  and  flight 
test  of  the  prototype  supersonic  transport 
h.as  been  recognized  for  sevenl  years.  The 
NASA  research  portion  of  the  XB-70  program 
began  In  fiscal  year  1963  with  Installation  of 
Instrumentation  in  the  two  XB-TOA  aircraft 
durinsr  manufacture. 

Current  elTorts  will  be  direr  ted  toward 
an.'.lysis  of  the  effectii  of  vehicle  size  and 
■weight:  the  e.fects  of  Inert:?,  combined  with 
low  aerodynamic  dampi'^'T  at  the  higher  op- 
era'in<j  altitudes  of  the  SST:  a  ^d  the  cSezi- 
of  structural  elastcity  and  deformation  on 
the  basic  aerodvnamics  of  the  veliicle.  The 
highest  priority  tests  durinj;  thus  phase  are 
directed  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
sonic  boom  phenomena  and  their  effect  on 
persons  on  the  ground.  These  problems  have 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  major 
research  efforts  in  analysis  aad  effects  on 
ground  based  facilities. 

The  Initial  cost  of  oper.iting  the  aircraft 
for  test  purposes  w.?s  f  trded  cy  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  In  the  present  NASA- 
U3AF  XB-70  Flisht  Research  Program  au- 
thorized by  a  N.\3A-DOD  llemorandum  of 
Understa.uiing  signed  on  iL^y  28.  1965.  the 
total  tost  of  the  program  is  shared  c q  tally 
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by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
NASA. 

AinCRAFT    NOISE    REDUCTION 

Two  important  aspects  of  aircraft  noise 
alleviation  are  covered  by  the  research  to  be 
carried  out  in  tills  program  area :  ( 1 )  the  re- 
search snd  development  necessary  to  provide 
means  for  minimizing  the  noise  radiated  from 
the  compressor  and  fan  discharge  ducts  of 
turbofan  engines  such  as  are  installed  In 
presently  operating  commercial  jet  aircraft, 
and  (2)  research  directed  toward  developing 
a  more  positive  means  for  accurate  flight 
path  control  which  would  be  required  in 
order  to  make  use  of  steeper  approach  paths 
for  landing  thus  Increasing  the  distance  of 
the  aircraft  from  the  ground  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  airport  and  lowering  the  noise  level. 
Both  project  elements  were  Initiated  In  fiscal 
year  1967  and  will  continue  In  fiscal  year  1968 
and  will  Involve  wind  tunnel  testing,  simula- 
tion, design,  ground  testing  and  flight  testing. 

Also  In  fiscal  year  1968  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  means  of  minimizing  the  noise 
radiated  from  turbofan  engines  will  be  In  a 
phase  of  construction  and  ground  run  up 
testing  of  selected  turbofan  engine  nacelle 
combinations  utilizing  acoustic  treatment 
and  choked  Inlet  approaches. 

QUIET    ENGINE    DEVELOPMENT 

Basic  research  has  shown  that  the  elements 
of  a  turbojet  engine  can  each  be  modified  In 
design  to  permit  substantitl  noise  reduction 
with  small  penalty  In  performance.  Informa- 
tion on  the  successful  operation  of  such  a 
propulsion  system  is  completely  unavailable. 
Tlie  interaction  of  the  various  components 
will  differ  substantially  from  any  turbojet 
propulsion  system  now  in  use.  The  objective 
of  the  Quiet  Engine  project  Is  to  combine 
all  of  the  low  noise  elements  into  a  single 
operating  system  having  approximately  20,000 
pounds  of  thrust,  and  designed  to  operate  at 
high  subsonic  flight  speeds. 

Based  on  theoretical  and  basic  laboratory 
research,  compressors,  Including  both  fixed 
and  rotating  components,  burners,  turbines, 
and  nozzles,  will  be  designed  to  permit  maxi- 
mum noise  reduction  with  a  minimum  per- 
formance penalty.  These  elements  will  be 
constructed  In  operational  form  and  size. 
They  wai  be  combined  Into  cotnplete  propul- 
sion system(s)  and  research  conducted  In  the 
Propulsion  System  Laboratory  at  the  Lewis 
Research  Center. 

In  the  report  of  July  13,  1967,  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  No.  484, 
of  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  11456,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  bill,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement  at  page  16,  and  follow- 
ing pages: 

Cn-n-  Supersonic  AIRCR.^^T  Development 

Appropriation   19G7 $280,000,000 

Estimate,  1963 138,  000.  000 

Recommended  In  the  bill 142.  375.  COO 

Reduction   below   estimate —55,623,000 

In  recommending  the  appropriation  of 
S142,.375.000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  the  Com- 
mittee Is  recommending  that  the  develop- 
ment of  two  prototype  supersonic  transport 
aircraft  (SST)  of  the  some  design  be  initi- 
ated and  that  the  program  be  conducted  at 
the  level  recommended  in  the  budget.  Almost 
all  of  the  reduction  recommended  Is  based  on 
a  difference  as  to  the  source  of  the  funds  for 
the  program,  not  in  the  amount  of  funds 
p.ovided  for  the  program. 

The  Committee  believes  thr.t  development 
cf  large  passenger  aircraft  u'hich  will  fly  at 
?\ipersonic  speeds  is  the  next  step  in  air 
transportation  and  that  the  step  will  be 
III  de  whether  or  not  the  American  SST  pro- 
;;i-ani  goes  on.  There  are  two  other  supersonic 
t:-.tn5po:t  aircraft  under  development.  Tlie 
British  and  French  are  working  together  on 
*:ie  Concorde  and  the  Sortet  Union  Is  work- 
ing on  the  TU-144  supersonic  transport. 
Whether  the  program  funded  in  the  accom- 


panying bill  goes  forward  or  not,  supersonic 
air  travel  will  become  a  fact  of  life  In  the 
not  too  distant  future.  If  the  aviation  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  which  has  led 
the  world  for  years,  does  not  proceed  to  tl:il8 
next  step  In  commercial  aviation,  not  only 
win  there  be  a  loss  In  prestige,  but  sales  to 
foreign  airlines  and  the  foreign  exchange 
they  would  bring  would  be  lost.  Also.  Amer- 
ican commercial  airlines  would  have  to  pur- 
chase aircraft  abroad  In  order  to  meet  com- 
petition with  the  result  of  worsening  our 
foreign  exchange  balance. 

Since  aircraft  manufacturing  and  opera- 
tions require  great  technical  ability,  this 
Is  an  area  In  which  high  cost  American  labor 
can  compete  effectively  with  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

There  are  uncertainties  in  the  supersonic 
transport  development  program.  There  al- 
ways are  uncertainties  In  development  pro- 
grams. There  are  uncertainties  Involving  the 
construction  of  the  aircraft,  uncertainties  In- 
volving the  economic  feasibility  of  the  air- 
craft, and  uncertainties  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  ground  of  the  sonic  boom  which  will  be 
created  by  the  SST  In  supersonic  flight.  Each 
of  these  problems  has  been  studied  exten- 
sively. The  Committee  has  been  furnished 
with  a  large  number  of  very  voluminous  stud- 
ies Involving  these  matters.  E.xtensive  testi- 
mony was  taken  In  the  hearings. 

Tlie  preponderance  of  evidence  Indicates 
th.it  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft  which 
Is  propsscd  Is  within  the  technical  state  of 
the  art  and  can  be  constructed  successfully. 
M.ach  3  military  aircraft  have  been  fiyln^j  for 
several  years.  Including  the  YF-12-A  and  the 
XB-70.  Titanium  has  been  u.scd  In  military 
aircraft  since  1952.  The  next  generation 
fighter-bomber  aircraft  soon  to  enter  the  op- 
erational Inventory  will  have  variable  sweep 
wings.  Protcitypes  are  being  flown  now.  There 
are  unltnowns  and  risks  in  the  SST  develop- 
ment program,  and  the  task  Is  far  from  easy, 
but  with  good  performance  by  those  In- 
volved, the  development  program  should  be 
successful. 

studies  en  economic  feasibility  are  less 
positive  since  economic  feasibility  sttidies 
attempt,  to  a  large  extent,  to  foretell  the 
future  in  an  area  In  which  many  vital  factors 
cannot  be  accurately  anticipated.  As  a  gen- 
eral statement.  It  can  be  said  that  air  travel 
is  Increasing  rapidly,  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  world.  It  can  also 
be  pointed  out  that  the  early  Jet  passenger 
aircraft  quickly  became  popular  with  the  air 
travel  consumer  when  they  first  began  re- 
placing piston  engine  aircraft. 

A  ba^ic  factor  in  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion Is  the  time  required  to  reach  the  desti- 
nation. Enough  people  have  preferred  faster 
horses,  faster  trains,  faster  ships,  faster  atuo- 
mobiles,  and  faster  aircraft  to  spur  on  the 
never  complet^^d  quest  for  more  rpeed.  It  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  predict  that  the  SST  air- 
craft will  be  a  sought  after  means  of  trans- 
portation just  as  ether  vehicles  have  been 
which  markedly  redticed  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  travel  between  distant  points. 

No  one  c".n  predict  with  certainty  whether 
peace  or  war  will  prevail  in  the  world  in  the 
197C's  ar.d  1930's.  No  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  v.'hcther  the  economic  prosperity  of 
the  present  will  continue  in  the  next  two 
d^ccdes.  These  two  factors  will  strongly  affect 
the  market  for  sup^rronlc  transport  aircraft. 
Only  the  passage  of  time  will  let  us  be  cer- 
tain, but  reasonable  predictions  can  be  made 
based  on  current  trends,  and  these  trends 
Indicate  that  a  supersonic  transport  airmft 
will  be  marketable  in  sufUclent  quantities  to 
pay  back  the  cost  of  d3velopirg  the  aircrcft 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
Investors  Involved,  including  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  known  r.t  this  time  whether  a 
supersonic  tr.'Utp'rt  r.lrcraft  such  as  the  one 
under  development  can  be  flown  over  land 
areas  at  supcrf.ji.ic  speeds.  Considerable  re- 
search has  been  conducted  in  an  attempt  to 
g:.ln  kno-.vlcige  on  which  to  base  a  conclu- 


sion. The  studies  made  have  primarily  In- 
volved the  tise  of  military  aircraft.  Studies 
on  the  effects  of  sonic  booms  under  varying 
conditions  of  weather  and  flight  patterns 
and  studies  of  ways  to  reduce  the  sonic 
boom  effect  from  the  SST  aircraft  arc  still 
underway.  It  may  well  be  that  the  noise  on 
the  ground  caused  by  supersonic  flight  will 
prevent  the  aircraft  from  being  flown  over 
populated  land  areas  at  speeds  faster  than 
that  of  sound.  The  FAA's  evaluation  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  aircraft  has  taken 
this  Into  consideration,  and  has  based  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  aircraft  on  the 
predicted  market  if  only  overseas  flights  are 
permitted.  Even  under  these  conditions.  It  is 
estimated  that  enough  aircraft  will  be  sold  to 
return  the  costs  of  the  plane's  development. 
Until  prototype  SST  aircraft  are  con- 
structed and  flown,  we  will  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  sonic  boom  characteristics  of  this 
particular  aircraft.  The  market  for  the  air- 
craft cannot  be  actually  determined  today. 
Studies  and  debates  cannot  answer  these 
questions.  If  all  development  programs  were 
delayed  until  such  questions  were  answered, 
pro^;ress  in  technology  would  be  stymied. 

Ptiblic  financing  is  common  to  all  three 
SST  aircraft  now  under  development.  The 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  are  investing  $1.4  billion  In  the  Con- 
corde. There  Is  no  private  financing  In  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  government  Is  provid- 
ing all  of  the  funding  for  the  TU-144. 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  Initiation  of  production  of 
the  American  SST  Is  $4.5  billion.  The  gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  advance,  according 
to  the  estimates,  $1,242,000,000  for  develop- 
ment. Under  present  agreements,  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  financial  obligation  beyond 
the  development  of  two  prototype  aircraft 
and  one  hundred  hours  of  flight  testing  of 
those  aircraft.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  proto- 
type aircraft  are  successful,  private  capital 
can  and  will  fin:i-ioe  the  production  pro- 
gram. Since  production  programs  entail  less 
risk  than  development  programs  and  are 
closer  to  the  point  .at  which  funds  are  earned, 
private  financing  will  be  less  costly  for  pro- 
duction than  for  development. 

The  cost  of  the  development  program  and 
the  time  lag  before  Income  begins  are  so 
great  that  the  companies  Involved  do  not 
possess  the  financing  potential  required.  The 
interest  which  private  capital  would  require 
on  the  amounts  Involved  over  the  long  period 
of  time  for  which  funds  are  required  would 
raise  the  cost  of  the  aircraft  c^jnsiderably. 
perhaps  to  the  point  at  which  the  .aircraft 
would  cease  to  be  economically  feasible.  The 
government  can  borrow  money  at  lower  rates. 
Public  participation  in  the  financing  of  the 
development  program,  along  with  participa- 
tion by  the  contractors  and  the  airlines,  and 
private  financir.g  of  the  production  program 
appe.u-s  to  be  the  best  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  Investments  by  the  contracuji;-  and 
the  airlines  serve  to  retain  business  incen- 
tives and  the  participation  of  the  govern- 
ment makes  tiie  development  program  t:u- 
ncmlcally  Je;i6ible. 

The  total  funding  requirement  e.-timatc>i 
for  the  supersonic  tran.-^port  prijgr..rn  during 
fiscal  year  1068  is  «349.000.000.  Approximately 
$99,000,000  will  be  available  in  carryover 
funds  from  fiscal  year  1967,  IcaMUg  a  balance 
needed  of  $250,000,000.  Tlie  US  airlines  have 
agreed  to  contribute  $52,000,000  ol  risk  capi- 
t-ii  to  the  development  ellort  and  this 
$52,000,000  will  be  applied  to  the  fiscal  year 
1968  procram.  leaving  a  new  obii.;iitional  au- 
thority reqturemer.t  of  $l98.00G.uuO. 

Of  "he  5343.000.000.  $229,000,000  Will  be  re- 
quired f'^r  development  of  the  airframe, 
$110,300,000  will  be  required  for  engine  de- 
velopment, and  $9,700,000  will  be  required 
for  .'■upportinc  research  ar.d  development  and 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  contracts  for  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  trantport  call  lor  the  maiiuluc- 
turcrs  to  share  in  program  costs.  II  the  gov- 
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ernment  should  decide  to  terminate  the  SST 
program  for  Its  convenience,  thus  precluding 
the  manufacturers  from  the  opportunity  oi 
recouping  their  investments,  the  sum  of  the 
manufacturers'  coat-share  at  that  point 
would  need  to  be  repaid.  It  haa  been  the 
procedure  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  budget  for  these  contractual  obli- 
gations of  the  government  and  to  set  aside 
funds  provided  for  this  purpose  in  a  "pay- 
back reserve".  The  sum  of  $18,833,000  of  the 
»198,0O0.0OO  requested  for  fiscal  year  1968 
is  budgeted  for  the  "pay-baclt  reserve".  In 
addition,  835.380,000  will  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  "pay-back  reserve"  from  amounts 
previously  appropriated. 

The  Committee  directs  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  apply  the  entire  $54.- 
213,000.  the  total  amount  which  would  be  set 
aside  In  the  "pay-back  reserve"  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1968,  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
program.  This  is  in  accord  with  action  taken 
recently  by  the  Committee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  bill. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  obligations 
of  the  government  to  the  contracts,  but  feels 
that  since  the  government  is  always  obligated 
to  pay  termination  costs  on  contracts,  and 
since  the  government  would  not  and  could 
not  fail  to  pay  amounts  due  contractors  upon 
termination  for  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment, these  funds  should  be  utilized  for 
the  program  rather  than  set  aside  The  Com- 
mittee ia  very  desirous  of  maintaining  close 
scrutiny  over  the  costs  of  the  SST  program. 
The  elimination  of  the  "pay-back  reserve." 
m  addition  to  being  a  better  utilization  of 
financial  resources  during  fiscal  year  1968. 
gives  the  Congress  a  closer  and  tighter  con- 
trol over  program  costs  of  the  SST.  Further, 
the  Committee  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  government  will  be  required 
to  terminate  the  program  and  believes  that 
the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  ( which 
could  total  $156,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
development  phase  of  the  program)  for  this 
purpose  is  unnecessary. 

A  further  reduction  of  $1,412,000  is  recom- 
mended In  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
FAA  to  be  required  for  1968.  The  FAA  In- 
cluded an  additional  7ij'.  above  the 
program  costs  estimated  by  the  contractors 
for  those  cost  overruns  which  are  always 
found  in  large  development  programs.  The 
Committee  believes  that  $1,412,000  of  the 
cost  overrun  requirements  should  be  deleted. 
Of  course,  the  cost  overruns  will  be  either 
more  or  less  than  Ti""-  since  cost  overruns 
are  by  their  very  nature.  Impossible  to  accu- 
rately predict.  The  7' 3'"-  factor  Is  based  on 
experience  with  other  aircraft  development 
programs  and  is  lower  than  actual  cost  over- 
runs have  been  In  many  such  programs,  but 
to  further  emphasize  its  intention  of  care- 
fully monitoring  the  cost  of  the  program. 
the  Committee  recommends  the  $1,412,000 
reduction. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  believes  that 
development  of  the  SST  is  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  the  country  that  the  funds 
recommended  should  be  appropriated.  The 
value  of  the  SST  goes  far  beyond  the  saving 
of  time  of  airline  passengers.  The  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  the  production  and  operation  of  the 
aircraft  will  be  Important  to  thousands  of 
Americans.  The  health  of  a  major  Industry 
will  be  preserved.  Foreign  exchange  will  be 
earned,  and  the  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollar  investment  already  made  will  be  pro- 
tected. The  time  is  near  for  the  next  step  in 
air  transportation,  supersonic  flight,  to  be- 
come a  reality.  The  United  States  must 
either  be  a  part  of  this  new  era  or  forego  its 
leadership  position  in  air  transportation. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  for  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1966  has  the  following  at  pages 
78  and  79: 

NOISE    ABATEMENT 

When  turbojet  aircraft  were  Introduced 
into    commercial    service    (1958),    civil    air 


transport  took  a  big  step  forward  in  speed 
and  reliability.  The  noise  of  jet  operations, 
however,  soon  began  to  pose  a  problem, 
especially  for  communities  near  major  metro- 
politan airports. 

As  Jet  trafQc  grew,  both  in  frequency  and 
locations  served,  the  noise  problem  grew 
correspondingly,  and  various  ameliorative 
actions  were  undertaken.  These  included, 
among  other  things,  the  development  of  pref- 
erential runway  systems,  minimum  altitudes 
for  aircraft  operations,  special  aircraft  arrival 
and  departure  routes,  planned  compatibility 
of  land  use  with  airport  operations,  and 
technological  Improvements  in  aircraft  en- 
gines and  airframes.  Measures  such  as  these 
have  provided  some  relief.  But  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  noise-abatement  techniques 
and  equipments  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
problem  crescendoing  from  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Jet  traffic. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  re- 
flected, during  the  reporting  period,  in  its 
being  the  subject  of  a  special  study  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  A  Jet  Air- 
craft Noise  Panel  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  lOST).  led  by  OST's  director, 
made  the  studv  and  forwarded  a  report  to 
the  President  on  March  18,  1966.  advising 
him  that  the  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  In  .seeking  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Recognizing  that  much  useful  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  to  reduce  the  effects  of  jet 
aircraft  nol.<;e.  the  Panel  made  recommenda- 
tions stressing  need  for  qualified  data,  both 
current  and  projected,  from  which  standards 
and  formulas  can  be  evolved.  Important  ap- 
plications of  such  data  would  include  de- 
velopment of  specifications  for  aircraft  and 
engine  manufacturers,  community  planning 
guidelines  for  land  use  compatible  with  air- 
port operations,  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
of  proposed  noise  remedies,  and  an  equitable 
rationale  for  allocating  the  cost  of  noise 
abatement. 

The  President  called  for  a  "concerted  effort 
to  alleviate  the  problems  ot  aircraft  noise," 
and  early  In  April  the  FAA  Administrator 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  Noise 
Ab.itement  Staff  to  carry  out  FAAs  part  of 
this  effort.  This  staff  is  working  closely  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment I  HUD),  and  the  aviation  industry. 

One  of  the  specific  rerommendatlons  of  the 
Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panels  report  assigned  to 
FAA  for  carrying  out  (in  this  instance,  in 
cooperation  w'ith  HUD)  calls  for  a  projection 
to  1975  of  jet  noise  problems  at  the  25  or  so 
major  Jet  airports;  subsequently,  coverage  is 
to  be  extended  to  all  U.S.  communities  ex- 
pected to  have  Jet  service  by  1975.  Another 
recommendation  calls  for  an  overall  systems 
analysis  of  the  developing  Jet  noise  problem 
at  New  York's  Kennedy.  Chicago's  OHare. 
and  the  LoS  Angeles  International  Airports. 
This  systems  analysis  is  intended  to  result  in 
practical  programs  lending  themselves  to 
Federal  sponsorship  to  help  the  three  com- 
munities cope  with  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem. By  years  end.  F.^A  had  prepared  plans 
for  fuiflillng  its  responsibilities  under  the 
program  and  in  line  with  guidance  provided 
by  the  Interagency  Program  Evaluation  and 
Direction  Committee,  a  special  White  House 
lx)dy  composed  of  Government  officials  and 
industry  advisers. 

The  introduction  of  jet  air  carrier  service 
at  Washington  National  Airport  on  April  24, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  required  special  meas- 
ures to  keep  noise  disturbance  to  a  mini- 
mum. Special  arrival  and  departure  pro- 
cedures were  devised,  based  on  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  natural  flyway  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  climb  profile  of  jet  aircraft  de- 
parting Washington  National  is  adjusted  so 
that  noise  from  the  aircraft  will  be  the  least 
amount  compatible  with  requirements  for 
safe  operations. 

The  possibility  of  improving  the  profile  for 
landing  aircraft  Is  the  objective  of  a  flight- 


test  program  being  conducted  by  the  Agency: 
this  program  Is  investigating  the  operational 
feasibility  of  a  two-segment  approach  de- 
signed to  keep  the  airplane  and  its  jet  noise 
as  high  as  possible  (within  safe  operating 
limits)  above  the  communities  surrounding 
the  airports  as  It  makes  the  earlier  part  of 
Its  approach. 

The  Agency's  research  and  development  ef- 
fort continued  during  the  year  on  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  compressor  and  exhaust 
noise. 

The  Federal  noise-abatement  program  will 
result  in  a  quieter  environment  for  airport 
vicinities.  Maximum  relief  will  depend  on  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  all  concerned — Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  aviation 
Industry,  airport  operators,  and  the  affected 
communities. 

Lewis  S.  Goodfriend,  the  well-known 
acoustical  expert,  is  the  editor  of  Sound 
and  Vibration,  which  name  is  self-ex- 
planatory. In  the  April  1967  issue,  in  ad- 
dition to  technical  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  an  excellent  article  com- 
mencing on  page  8  on  "Objective  and 
Subjective  Measurement  of  Truck  Noise' 
by  Ralph  K.  Hillquist  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Objfctive  and  Subjective  Measurement  of 
Truck  Noise  * 

I  By  Ralph  K.  Hillquist.  General  Motors 
Corp. 1 1 

Truck  passby  noise  is  best  evaluated  by 
techniques  Involving  band  analysis  and  sub- 
sequent conversion  to  empirical  loudness  or 
annoyance  measures,  however  more  cumber- 
some they  may  be.  As  a  monitoring  or  en- 
forcement tool,  A-weighted  sound  level  is 
shown  to  be  a  satisfactory  direct  measure.  It 
represents  the  optimum  of  existing  weighted 
sound  levels  and  provides  quite  adequate  ap- 
proximation to  the  subjective  appraisal  of 
truck  passby  noise. 

Control  of  the  noise  emitted  by  motor 
vehicles  has  become  a  matter  of  increasing 
concern  not  only  to  the  various  vehicle  manu- 
facturers and  their  suppliers,  but  also  to  leg- 
islative bodies  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  the  trucking  industry  In  particular,  ef- 
forts toward  self-regulation  of  vehicle  ex- 
haust noise  began  about  15  years  ago.  This 
early  work  resulted  in  a  standardized  test 
procedure  for  determining  truck  passby  noise 
and  an  arbitrary  but  acceptable  loudnes.^ 
limit  of  125  sones  at  a  distance  of  50  ft, 
now  documented  as  SAE  Standard  J672.' 

The  use  of  a  band-analysis  technique  has 
been  supported  by  the  automotive  industry 
because  of  the  better  definition  of  the  noise 
spectra  involved  and  closer  agreement  with 
subjective  reaction  than  was  afforded  by 
single  meter  readings.  With  increased  in- 
terest in  the  enforcement  of  noise-limit 
statutes,  however,  simpler  methods  for  de- 
termining vehicle  loudness  are  being  de- 
manded. Thus,  testing  has  been  conducted 
by  many  groups  to  investigate  the  adequacy 
of  direct  meter  readings  for  this  purpose. 

The  Noise  and  Vibration  Laboratory  of  the 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground  has  been  in- 
volved with  this  problem  since  its  inception, 
principally  through  activity  with  the  'Vehicle 
Noise  Committee  of  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association  (AMA).  In  addition  to 
making  the  necessary  measurements  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  the  SAE  Standard 
and  performing  development  work  on  ex- 
haust systems  for  the  truck-producing  divl- 
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sions  of  General  Motors,  this  laboratory  has 
also  undertaken  several  programs  to  Investi- 
gate the  relation  of  various  objective  meas- 
ures of  truck  i)assby  noise  with  subjective  ap- 
praisal of  this  noise.  The  most  recent  of  these 
programs,  also  conducted  for  the  AMA,  is 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

TEST   PREMISE   AND   DESIGN 

Experiments  designed  to  relate  subjective 
reaction  to  some  physical  experience  ■with 
nn  objective  measure  of  it  are  necessarily 
comprised  of  two  parts.  The  first  involves  ac- 
quisition from  the  participants  of  some  quan- 
tity, be  it  a  magnitude;  a  selection,  or  what- 
ever, that  is  representative  of  their  subjec- 
tive response  to  the  stimulus.  The  second  is 
the  determination  of  the  objective  measures, 
and  thence  the  correlation  of  these  with  the 
subjective  data. 

In  earlier  experiments  of  this  type  con- 
ducted by  our  laboratory  and  other  groups, 
subjective  evaluations  of  single-truck  pass- 
bys  were  made  by  small  groups  of  Jurors  us- 
ing various  absolute,  relative,  or  categorical 
scales.  Using  the  absolute  scale  of  say  0  to 
10,  where  0  represents  a  pleasant-sounding 
or  totally  inoffensive  truck  noise  (silence, 
perhaps?)  and  10  represents  the  other  ex- 
treme of  loudness  or  annoyance,  the  Juror 
simply  assigns  a  value  to  each  passby  heard. 
For  a  relative  scale  test,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  passby  noise  Is  assigned  a  value  by  the 
juror  that  represents  its  loudness  or  annoy- 
ance with  resiject  'to  some  standard  baseline 
truck  (or  trucks).  Categorical  scale  testing 
Involves  the  choice  from  several  preconceived 
descriptions  (acceptable,  offensive,  intolera- 
ble) for  each  of  the  noises  heard. 

The  first  two  of  the  test  types  provide  sub- 
jective data  having  reasonable  sensitivity  and 
scaling  of  values,  features  not  obtained  by 
the  categorical  tests.  Unfortunately,  bow- 
ever,  they,  too,  have  a  ■wide  variance  or  spread 
of  data,  because  of  the  difference  in  subjec- 
tive response  of  the  Jurors  involved.  Inher- 
ent also  in  these  tests  are  the  nonlinearities 
of  the  scale  of  each  Juror,  as  well  as  scale 
drift  or  slope  change  as  a  function  of  time, 
test  exposure,  short-term  remembrances  of 
preceding  noises,  and  the  like.  These,  of 
course,  are  not  unique  to  tests  of  this  type 
but  are  rather  a  characteristic  of  humans  In 
similar  situations. 

To  overcome  these  drawbacks,  or  at  least  to 
exercise  some  control  on  the  subjective  vari- 
ance, an  experiment  using  p?.lred-comparl- 
son  techniques  was  investigated.  With  a  larg- 
er number  of  Jurors  making  a  preference 
choice  between  two  stimuli,  i.e.,  two  passby 
noises  In  close  succession,  subjective  sensi- 
tivity and  scaling  ■were  anticipated  but  with 
less  vagary  and  variation.  The  subjective  data 
obtained  would  not  be  absolute,  but  rather 
a  scaled  or  weighted  ranking  of  the  stimuli 
Involved.  Eteta  on  an  absolute  scale  were  not 
considered  essential,  as  correlation  between 
subjective  and  objective  scaling  was  sought. 
That  is,  the  objective  was  not  to  find  a  limit 
or  a  value  for  delineating  acceptable  or  ob- 
jectionable truck  noises,  but  rather  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  objective  measures 
scaled  these  noises  in  best  agreement  with 
subjective  opinion. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  stimuli  ■was 
also  considered  desirable.  Recognizing  that 
the  total  number  of  Intercomparisons  (I.e., 
combinations  of  pairs)  is  essentially  one-half 
the  square  of  the  number  of  stimuli,  one  of 
two  alternatives  had  to  be  follo^wed.  in  order 
to  keep  the  amount  of  subjective  labor 
v.ithln  bounds.  The  most  obvious  was  to  use 
c.ly  a  small  number  of  stimuli;  for  example, 
2.=!.  resulting  in  300  Intercomparisons.  If  all 
pair  combinations  were  not  employed,  how- 
ever, intercomparisons  of  a  larger  sample  size 
ivere  pos?ible  without  an  attendant  Increase 
in  the  total  number  of  comparisons  made. 

Forehand  knowledge  of  the  approximate 
results  of  the  experiment  could  also  be  put  to 
use  in  its  design.  That  is,  if  the  objective  was 
to  order  or  rank  the  stimuli,  a  preordering 
based  on  the  same  criteria  could  determine 


which  stimuli  pairs  needed  to  be  subjectively 
evaluated  and  ■which  could  be  assumed  to 
follow  the  preordered  pattern.  For  stimuli 
with  nearly  Identical  characteristics,  this 
would  not  be  possible;  for  the  range  of  truck 
noises  to  be  used,  however,  this  was  felt  to 
be  valid.  In  essence,  then,  tlie  subjective  ap- 
praisal of  truck  noises  having  widely  sepa- 
rated characteristics  (e.g.,  loudness)  was  as- 
sumed beforehand,  and  Jury  consideration 
was  required  only  for  those  intercomparisons 
Involving  trucks  with  similar  characteristics. 
This  was  the  premise  upon  which  the  test  was 
founded,  in  large  part  Justified  by  the  experi- 
ence  and   results   from   prior  tests. 

Thus,  an  experiment  having  luO  passby 
noises,  preordered  as  required,  involved  in 
648  paired  comparisons,  was  designed.  Note 
that  this  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  compari- 
sons required  for  all  possible  combinations. 
Each  of  the  stimuli  was  Intercompared  with 
about  12  neighboring  stimuli  in  the  prerank- 
Ing  (e.g.,  the  truck  noise  preranked  as  No.  25 
would  be  compared  to  each  of  those  ranked 
from  No.  19  through  No.  31).  Several  dupU- 
cated  comparisons  were  also  scheduled  to 
provide  a  check  on  Juror  consistency. 

TEST   EXEC  U  no  M 

Although  most  realistic,  an  actual  or  simu- 
lated highway  location  for  tlie  subjective 
Judging  of  real  trucks  would  have  been  quite 
impractical  for  this  test.  Thus,  reproductions 
of  magnetic  tape  recordings  made  of  truck 
passbys  under  actual  highway  conditions 
were  used  as  the  auditory  stimuli.  To  obtain 
the  recordings,  our  crew  spent  several  days 
at  a  test  site  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
SAE  procedure,  midway  up  a  long  uniform 
grade  on  a  secUon  of  limited-access  highway. 

These  recordings  ■were  carefully  scruti- 
nized, and  all  but  130  or  so  were  rejected  for 
use  because  of  excessive  or  unusual  tire  noise, 
rattling  of  chains  or  loading  ramps,  gear 
changes,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  surpris- 
ingly loud  refrigeration  unit  on  the  trailer. 
For  these  remaining  trucks,  A-welghted  and 
N-weightcd  (the  frequency  response  of  an 
N-v.eightlng  network  approximates  the  in- 
verse of  the  40-noy  equal-noislnrss  contour '-') 
souiid  levels  were  determined  and  the  trucks 
tent.atlvely  orC^red,  b?.sed  on  the  sum  of 
these  two  measures.  Further  elimination  was 
b:^sed  o:i  the  desirabiLty  of  a  broad  even 
dlctrlbutlon.  centered  about  85  dBA,  and  on 
the  uniformity  ot  apparent  p.xssby  speed,  so 
that  the  grc^'th  and  dec.iy  characteristics  of 
the  sound  intensity  envelope  were  similar 
throughout  the  sample.  The  final  100  trucks 
(of  which  46  -were  g.asollne-engined  and  54, 
die&el -powered)  v.-ere  then  subjectively  eval- 
uated and  adjusted,  as  necessary,  to  provide 
the  final  preranklng.  In  order  of  decreasing 
preference  (ie.,  best  to  worst* . 

Presentation  tapes  were  then  prepared  by 
copj-ing  from  the  original  recordings.  Each 
pair  w-is  recorded  so  that  one  truck  followed 
the  other  much  the  same  as  they  might  on 
the  highway.  The  schedule  of  presentation 
w.'is  randomized  to  some  extent,  to  avoid  pat- 
terns or  an  imagined  routine  to  the  Jurors. 
The  same  truck  was  not  repeated  oftcner 
than  every  fourth  comparison.  Order  within 
the  comparison  was  alternated,  so  that  the 
loi:dcr  c.'.me  f.r;t  every  other  time.  Gradu.il 
transitions  were  m.^de  from  the  quieter 
trucks  to  the  louder  ones,  and  back  again,  so 
that  the  comparison  variation  was  not  overly 
severe  from  one  to  the  next.  Each  compari- 
son pair  was  12  to  15  sec  in  length,  with  5 
to  8  sec  between  pairs. 

To  m.ike  the  subjective  appraisals.  20  Ju- 
rors were  selected  from  our  laboratory  staff. 
These  ■were  formed  Into  two  groups  of  10 
each.  Of  the  20.  15  were  male,  5  were  female; 
10  were  college  graduates.  Average  age  was 
Just  over  27  years.  None  had  any  serious 
hearing  abnormality  or  impairment. 

Some  of  the  jurors  had  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  tests  of  this  type  or  in  subjective 


evaluations  of  motor-vehicle  noise,  whereas 
for  some  this  was  a  totally  new  exi>erlence.  All 
were  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  task  be- 
fore them  and  the  intended  usage  of  the 
results. 

The  tests  were  conducted  In  a  large  seml- 
anecholc  room  (24  x  45  ft  In  tlze),  hopefully 
representative  of  a  free-field,  outdoor  en- 
vironment. This  indoor  location  was  used 
because  of  its  convenience  and  better  control 
of  the  noise  and  comfort  climate,  distrac- 
tions, and  other  environmental  parameters. 
An  Altec  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  loudspeaker 
system  was  used  for  reproduction,  having 
two  horns  for  frequencies  above  500  Hz  (one 
for  each  of  the  two  channels  recorded  1  with 
the  signals  below  500  Hz  being  combined 
and  reproduced  by  a  central  low-frequency 
unit.  The  result  was  a  surprisingly  clean 
reproduction  of  the  truck  passby.  Including 
the  illusion  of  left  to  right  motion,  with 
good  fidelity  of  the  recorded  sounds.  Play- 
back levels  were  adjusted  so  that  tb0  Jvirors 
heard  the  truck  at  actual  recording  level. 

The  Jurors  were  seated  in  chairs  arranged 
In  two  rows  of  five,  approximately  30  ft  from 
the  speakers.  Earlier  work  indicated  that  a 
30  ft  Bpaclng  Is  about  right  to  obtain  the 
proper  feeling  that  a  truck  is  passing  by  60 
ft  away.  Located  in  the  listening  area  were 
fotir  microphones,  distributed  so  that  their 
summed  signal  represented  the  average 
signal  heard  by  the  Jurors.  This  signal  was 
recorded  during  the  test  and  these  record- 
ings were  used  for  subsequent  analysis,  go 
that  all  measures  were  made  of  the  noise  a* 
heard  by  the  Jury. 

The  Jurors  were  instructed  to  choose  from 
each  pair  the  truck  that  they  most  preferred 
and  vote  for  it.  Each  was  left  to  his  own 
interpretation  of  preference  and  of  the  test 
location  being  simulated.  No  qualifying  or 
biasing  statements  were  made  Inferring  that 
loudness  or  annoyance  be  used  as  a  criterion. 
No-choice  (equal  preference)  votes  were 
allowed. 

The  presentation  tapes  were  placed  so  that 
rbaut  3  comparisons  a  minute  v^ere  m-.tle. 
No  replays  were  allowed.  Short  breaks  were 
taken  after  every  36  comparisons.  At  every 
other  of  these  interruptions,  eo.ch  Juror 
shifted  to  the  next  adjacent  seat  locution.  In 
this  way.  nine  of  the  ten  locations  were  oc- 
cupied by  each  Juror  during  the  test,  this 
being  another  randomizing  effort.  To  avoid 
undue  fatigue,  each  Jury  worked  in  two  ses- 
sions of  about  four  hours  each,  on  successive 
days. 

ANALYSIS    OF    DATA 

The  availability  of  an  IBM  1620  digital 
compUiter  prompted  the  techniques  used  for 
the  reduction  and  analysis  of  the  data  ob- 
tained during  the  test  serslons.  Several  pro- 
grams were  written  specifically  for  proce.'-slng 
the  raw  subjective  data  (the  Jiu-ors'  votes) 
and  providing  output  information  on  the 
ranking  and  scale  factors  of  the  100  trucks. 
Juror  performance  with  duplicated  compari- 
sons, vote  distributions,  and  similar  ltem<;. 
A  scheme  utilixincr  the  summation  of  votes 
cast  for  each  truck  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  subjective  scaling  associated  with 
the  ranked  ordering  of  the  trucks  (i.e.,  the 
weighted-scale  factors  locating  each  of  the 
trucks  on  a  subjective  scale  whose  extremes 
are  the  most  preferred  and  least  preferred 
trucks  thus  determined ) . 

A  vote  matrix  of  order  100  was  generated 
from  the  preference  votes  made  by  the  Jurors: 
each  element  vn  repre<;ented  the  votes  for 
■truck  t  In  preference  to  truck  j.  No-choice 
votes  were  counted  as  one-half  for  each  of 
the  two  trucks  The  principal  diagonal  of  the 
matrix  was  of  course  zero.  The  subjective 
scale  rating  SRt  ■was  found  as 
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where  V  Is  the  maximum  possible  number  of 
votes  (i.e.,  the  product  of  the  number  of 
Jurors  and  one  less  than  the  total  number 
of    stimuli).    Ranking    of    the    stimuli    was 
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found  by  arranging  the  Individual  scale  rat- 
ings In  ascending  numerical  order,  wltb 
scaling  within  this  ranking  provided  by  the 
scale  rating  values.  For  api>earance,  the  sub- 
jective scale  ratings  were  adjusted  to  give 
terminal  values  of  0  and  100. 

Prom  the  recordings  made  during  the  Jury 
sessions,  sound  levels  having  A.  B.  C,  DIN  3 
(this  Is  a  European  weighting,  specified  in 
DIN  5045;  it  Is  no  longer  In  general  use) 
and  N  weightings  and  the  levels  for  the 
preferred-frequency  octave  bands  were  de- 
termined. The  peak  observed  value  of  the 
rms  signal  during  the  passby  was  used  for 
these  levels.  The  500,  1000.  and  2000  Hz  band 
levels  were  combined  to  provide  another  di- 
rect measure,  somewhat  akin  to  a  Speech 
Interference  Level.  Loudness  levels  by  the 
ARP  (Beranek- Armour  equivalent-tone 
method,  specified  In  SAE  J672 )  ^  *  and  Stevens 
Mark  II »  and  Mark  VI  '  methods  and  per- 
ceived noise  level  ' '  were  computed  for  all 
the  trucks.  Logarithmic  scale  units  (e.g., 
phons)  were  used  for  these  computed  values 
to  be  consistent  with  the  sound-level  data 
(specified  on  the  logarithmic  decibel  scale). 
Including  the  1000  Hz  octave  band  level,  11 
dlSerent  objective  measures  were  obtained 
for  correlation  with  the  subjective  data. 

The  truck-noise  stimuli  covered  a  range  of 
73  to  97  dBA,  or  50  to  240  ARP  sones,  with 
a  mean  and  median  value  of  about  85  dDA 
or  125  sones.  Representative  spectra  for  sev- 
eral trucks  as  originally  recorded  and  as 
beard  by  the  Jurors  showed  excellent  agree- 
ment. 

Correlation  and  regression  analyses  were 
made  between  the  various  objective  meas- 
ures and  the  subjective  scale  values.  Regres- 
sion coefllclents,  variances,  and  correlation 
coefficients  were  computed  in  the  least- 
aquarea  sense,  using  a  linear  regression 
model.  For  some  data,  various  exponential 
and  power  function  models  were  attempted, 
but  the  fit  obtained  was  worse  than  the 
linear  fit  In  all  cases. 

TEST    RESULTS 

A  tabulation  of  the  coefficients  of  correla- 
tion and  determination  and  the  normalized 
variances  for  the  various  objective  measures 
should  be  reviewed.  The  correlation  coeffi- 
cients are  an  Indication  of  the  agreement 
of  the  objective  and  subjective  data  and 
also  of  the  variations  attributable  to  the 
scale  of  the  measure  involved.  These  values 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  one  another, 
It  would  appear,  but  they  do  Indicate  a 
ranking  of  preferential  measures  with  some 
scaling.  The  coefficient  of  determination  is 
the  square  of  the  correlation  coefficient,  and 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  variance  in  the  objective  measure 
data  that  are  also  present  in  the  subjective 
scale  factors.  These  coefficients  emphasize  the 
differences  between  measures,  albeit  with  no 
greater  statistical  significance,  and  point  out 
the  increasing  uncertainty  of  prediction  of 
subjective  response  for  many  of  the  meas- 
ures considered. 

The  normalized  variance  values  are  the 
computed  variances  for  the  various  methods 
(i.e.,  the  square  of  the  standard  error  of 
estimate)  divided  by  the  variance  for  ARF 
loudness  level,  thus  giving  a  measure  of  the 
spread  of  the  respective  data  in  relation  to 
the  method  now  In  use.  These  variance  data 
indicate  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  pre- 
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dieting  the  subjective  response  to  a  truck 
passby  noise  from  an  objective  measure  of  it. 
Both  correlation  and  variance  information 
suggest  that  the  empirically  derived  sensa- 
tion meeisures  (I.e.,  ARP  loudness  level  or 
perceived  noise  level)  more  adequately  agree 
with  subjective  appraisals.  A-welghted  sound 
level  appears  to  correlate  as  well  with  the 
subjective  data,  although  exhibiting  a 
greater  variance  (at  a  99  percent  confidence 
level). 

Correlation  of  the  objective  data  Indicates 
that  an  A-welghted  sound  level  of  85  DB  Is 
equivalent  to  an  ARF  loudness  level  of  102.9 
phons  (125  sones  I  with  a  standard  error  of 
estimate  of  about  1.5  dB.  Based  on  this  find- 
ing, one  may  predict  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  98  percent  of  trucks  meeting  the 
125-sone  specification  will  have  noise  levels 
no  greater  than  88  dBA. 

In  comparison  to  previous  tests,  better 
correlation  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
data,  wifi  somewhat  less  variance,  was  ex- 
perienced In  this  test,  suggesting  that  the 
subjective  data  obtained  were  more  precise. 
The  rank  ordering  of  trucks  obtained  showed 
few  differences  from  the  preranked  order. 
Composite  vote  distributions  were  typically 
as  desired,  approximately  even  for  trucks  ad- 
jacent In  the  ranking,  and  unanimous  or 
nearly  so  for  trucks  widely  separated.  This 
would  bear  out  the  original  premise  of  the 
experiment. 

Studies  of  the  Juror  and  Jury  behavior  were 
also  made.  Although  each  of  the  two  Juries 
had  different  backgrounds  and  experience 
with  this  type  of  testing,  their  individual  re- 
sults were  essentially  identical.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  subjective  data  were  combined  for 
all  subsequent  analyses. 

Of  most  Importance  is  the  behavior  on 
duplicated  comparisons,  as  this  gives  insight 
to  the  repeatability  of  consistency  of  the 
subjective  appraisal.  Fourteen  pairs  of  paired 
comparisons  were  included  in  the  experiment 
for  this  purpose.  In  some  of  these,  the  order 
of  stimuli  within  the  pair  was  the  same,  and 
in  the  others,  the  order  was  reversed.  For 
the  individual  Jurors,  the  number  of  correct- 
ly repeated  votes  ranged  from  6  to  11  of  the 
14  possible  pairs,  with  a  mean  of  8.3.  The 
score  for  the  composite  or  total  Jury  was  9. 
suggesting  that  a  group  Is  more  consistent 
in  Its  subjective  reaction  to  noise  stimuli 
than  in  an  individual. 

The  composite  of  vote  distribution  shows 
the  first  truck  of  the  pair  was  preferred  about 
58  percent  of  the  time,  the  second  about  31 
percent  of  the  time,  with  no  selection  made 
the  remaining  11  percent.  This  grouping  ap- 
pears to  be  disproportionate,  Inasmuch  a^  an 
equal  distribution  of  quieter  truck  first  and 
louder  truck  first  in  ordering  the  comparisons 
was  made.  This  result  would  suggest  that, 
unless  the  difference  in  stimuli  is  great,  the 
more  recent  of  a  pair  Is  predominant  In  the 
Juror's  mind  and  perhaps  is  Judged  as  less 
preferable  on  this  basis.  ( Such  behavior  has 
been  observed  in  other  experiments  using 
palred-comparlson  techniques;  In  a  study  in- 
volving Jet  aircraft  noises,  the  second  of  a 
pair  of  Identical  sounds  was  Judged  to  be 
noisier  on  the  average  by  an  equivalence  of 
2  dB  L„.)  • 

The  variance  for  the  mean  of  the  indi- 
vidual Jurors  on  the  composite  subjective 
scale  factors  was  also  computed.  Normalized 
by  the  corresponding  variance  for  ARF  loud- 
ness level,  this  Juror  variance  is  2.2.  about 
the  same  as  the  poorer  correlating  direct 
measures,  as  shown  earlier.  This  variance, 
viewed  with  the  other  Juror  performance 
data  Just  presented,  suggests  that  the  re- 
liability and  consistency  of  the  subjective  ap- 
praisal of  an  individual  observer  cannot  ap- 
proach that  of  the  various  objective  meas- 
ures. 
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My  constituent,  Dr.  Herman  Goodman, 
has  called  my  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  May  15,  1967,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
where  at  page  35  they  discuss  "A  New 
Pollutant?  'Chronic  Noise  Syndrome' 
Predicted": 

A   New   Pollutant? — "Chronic  Noise   Syn- 
drome"  PREDICTED 

The  decibel  level  and  wave  forms  may  be 
identical,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
"sound"  and  "noise." 

The  ambulance's  screaming  siren  gives  the 
motorist  useful  information:  "clear  the 
road."  This  is  sound. 

When  the  same  Intense  sound  wakes  a 
light  sleeper  or  baby  it  becomes  noise. 

Chronic  noise  also  may  affect  health  In 
subtle  pysychological  and  perhaps  physio- 
logical ways,  a  niunber  of  scientists  now 
believe. 

"One  day.  I  believe,  we  will  recognize  a 
chronic  noise  syndrome,"  oomments  Samuel 
Rosen,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City.  "At  an  unex- 
pected or  unwanted  noise  the  pupils  dilate, 
skin  pales,  mucous  membranes  dry;  there  are 
intestinal  spasms  and  the  adrenals  explode 
secretions. 

"The  biological  organism,  In  a  word,  is 
disturbed." 

Like  many  others.  Dr.  Rosen  reasons  that 
the  constant  irritation  of  environmental 
noise  cannot  be  ignored.  "The  ear  has  no  lids 
to  protect  it." 

NOISE    PATHOLOCT 

But  the  evidance  for  noise  pathology — 
apart  from  that  produced  acutely — Is  scant. 
Those  concerned  about  "noise  pollution, ' 
whether  apartment  dwellers  or  clinicians, 
find  themselves  data-poor  crusaders. 

A  recent  New  York  symposium,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Physics,  re- 
viewed the  problem  of  this  newly-recognized 
"pollutant,"  evidence  for  damaging  effects, 
and  the  avenues  for  future  research.  Dr. 
Rosen  reported  his  findings  In  an  interview 
with  JAMA  Medical  News  prior  to  the  sym- 
posium. 

It  has  been  19  years  since  a  U.S.  court 
established  precedent  by  awarding  a  drop 
forge  worker  compensation  for  occupational 
presbyctisis.  Most  industries  now  protect 
their  employees  against  chronic  noise  levels 
in  the  dangerous  range,  exceeding  85  to  90 
decibels   (db) . 

But  each  day  U.S.  residents  hear  noises  ex- 
ceeding this  level  on  an  acute  basis.  A  Chi- 
cago subway  train  passenger  may  receive  90 
to  100  db  during  his  trip.  The  environmental 
noise  level  In  a  typewriter-filled  office  area 
Is  Just  under  80  db.  Most  acoustical  scien- 
tists concede  that  the  ambient  level  of  en- 
vironmental noise  increases  at  least  one 
decibel  per  year. 

For  many  persons  the  noxious  level  is  dis- 
tant; for  others  it  is  as  close  as  the  radio  in 
a  neighbor's  apartment.  Individual  senslbll- 
itiee  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  at  least 
psychologically. 

What  about  subtle  physical  damage  to 
chronic  noise?  At  the  Central  Institute  for 
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the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  chlnchUlas  and  guinea 
pigs  exposed  to  brief,  Intermittent  periods 
of  above  nomuil — ^but  supposedly  tolerable — 
noise  levels  have  developed  swollen  cochlear 
membranes  and  obliteration  of  Inner  ear 
hair  cells.  This  effect  has  not  been  seen  In 
humans,  perhaps  because  of  post-mortem 
changes. 

The  electroencephalographic  patterns  of 
sleeping  subjects  are  radically  altered  by 
sound  levels  that  do  not  awaken  them,  Stan- 
ford Research  studies  indicate. 

Among  the  best-quoted  suggestive  evidence 
is  the  study  of  hearing  levels  in  10  nations 
gathered  since  the  1950's  by  Dr.  Rosen  and 
colleagues. 

presbycusis  levels 

Levels  of  presbycusis  can  be  correlated 
with  the  environmental  sound  levels  of  vari- 
ous populations,  says  Dr.  Rosen.  Blood  nutri- 
tion to  the  ear  api>ears  Involved  in  the 
process. 

A  relatively  "noise-free  tribe  of  aborigines 
in  southeast  Sudan  provided  a  sharp  physio- 
logical contrast  to  cultures  where  noise  levels 
are  higher,  such  as  in  America.  The  Mabaan 
tribesmen  were  surrounded  by  a  village  back- 
ground noise  level  below  40  db.  Rare  festivals 
provided  the  highest  noise  levels,  about  110 
db. 

Tribesmen  at  age  75  had  hearing  levels  as 
high  as  those  25  years  old.  recalls  Dr.  Rosen. 
The  physiological  response  to  loud  noises  also 
was  unique  among  the  Mabaans. 

Plethysmographlc  measurements  of  capil- 
lary blood  flow  changes  Indicated  rapid  con- 
striction of  the  blood  vessels  with  a  loud, 
unexi)ected  noise.  The  flow  was  quick  re- 
established, however. 

impaired  nutrition 

The  New  York  businessman,  in  contrast, 
has  the  same  rapid  capillary  constriction, 
but  recovery  is  much  slower.  This  would  sug- 
gest generally  impaired  nutrition,  including 
that  to  the  ear,  during  the  reflex  action. 

The  relationship  is  complicated,  however, 
notes  Dr.  Rosen,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  stapes 
surgery  and  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  School.  The  Mabaans 
also  have  an  extremely  low  incidence  of  cor- 
onary disease,  varicose  veins,  and  low  serum 
cholesterol  levels. 

The  blcwd  vessel  system  of  the  tribesmen — 
for  dietary,  genetic,  and  other  reasons — 
would  thus  seem  generally  more  elastic. 

Subsequent  studies  have  been  conducted 
among  Egyptians,  Lapplanders,  Germans, 
Finns,  Yugoslavs,  Bahamians,  Cretans,  and 
Russians. 

In  all  populations  the  correlation  between 
cardiovascular  disease  and  presbycusis  has 
I>ersisted  In  tandem  with  environmental 
noise  levels,  the  investigator  said. 

The  relationships  between  audiometrlc 
data,  plethysmographlc  responses,  and  cor- 
onary symptoms  among  the  occupants  of  two 
Finnish  mental  hospitals  strengthened  this 
concept,  he  said. 

low-pat  diet 

Patients  in  a  hospital  where  the  diet  was 
low  in  fat  had  better  hearing,  quicker  con- 
strictive recovery,  and  less  evidence  of  coro- 
nary disease  than  occupants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing facility.  Matched  subjects  in  the  second 
mental  hospital  had  been  fed  on  the  stand- 
ard high-fat  diet  familiar  to  the  nation. 

"Oxir  hypothesis  remains  that  In  those 
areas  where  the  cardiovascular  system  Is  In 
good  condition,  nutrition  to  the  ear  is  also 
good,"  says  Dr.  Rosen, 

"How  much  the  repetitive  mild  insult  of 
noise  with  periods  of  recovery  will  damage 
this  situation  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  do  any  good." 

Although  the  psychological  annoyance  of 
noise  Is  just  as  difficult  to  quantify,  recent 
events  have  spurred  research  in  this  area. 
The  national  plan  to  Introduce  a  fleet  of 
supersonic  transjjorts  (the  "SST")  Into 
civilian  aviation  has  led  to  numerous  stud- 
ies on  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom. 


A  National  Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Office, 
under  technical  direction  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  the  President's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  Is  coordinating 
the  studies. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  sonic  boom  will  be 
the  best-shared  sound  In  history. 

In  a  transcontinental  SST  flight,  notes 
N.  E.  Golovln.  PhD,  people  located  within 
a  corridor  30  to  50  miles  wide  below  the 
flight  path  might  hear  the  boom.  This  could 
bring  the  sound  to  10  mUlion  persons  during 
a  flight  across  the  United  States,  says  Dr. 
Golovln,  who  is  with  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

There  now  exist  accepted  techniques  for 
evaluating  human  reaction  to  noise.  These 
are  being  used  also  in  Judging  noise  levels 
from  existing  aircraft.  Future  aircraft,  he 
sidds,  will  be  certified  on  noise  criteria  as 
well  as  safety. 

"At  this  time,  the  problems  of  noise  pollu- 
tion are  not  yet  understood  clearly  enough 
to  be  resolved  through  regulation  or  other 
forms  of  executive  action  .  .  .  ,"  says  Dr.  Gol- 
ovln. Even  those  most  concerned  about  the 
problem  would  agree. 

What  are  the  other  alternatives?  "At  the 
root  of  all  our  problems."  says  Tony  Emble- 
ton.  PhD,  "Is  the  vast  amount  of  mechanical 
energy  we  have  at  our  disposal." 

noise  reduction 

There  are  mechanical  methods  to  cut  noise, 
but  these  must  be  balanced  against  possible 
losses  of  economic  or  work  benefits.  If  a  noise 
abatement  device  cuts  the  speed  of  a  Jet,  the 
decrement  must  be  considered.  Sound-proof- 
ing of  apartments  Increases  the  construction 
cost  of  a  typical  unit  by  10  percent  and  this 
affects  the  rent. 

If  reduction  at  the  source  is  not  practical, 
noise  sources  can  be  surrounded  by  absorbent 
material  or  simply  Isolated  from  people. 

While  economic  criteria  may  Impeded  noise 
abatement,  it  also  can  be  turned  to  aid  it, 
suggests  Dr.  Embleton,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  Canada,  "A  quiet 
product  is  a  salable  one." 

PRESENT  plan 

If  health  considerations  can  be  docu- 
mented, chronic  noise  may  be  reduced  more 
rapidly.  "But  right  now,  we'll  be  doing  well 
to  keep  present  noise  levels  from  rising,"  the 
panelists  agreed  at  the  New  York  symposium. 

The  ear  Is  perhaps  more  susceptible  to 
damage  than  any  other  human  organ,  says 
Hallowell  David,  MD,  emeritus  director  of  re- 
search. Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  But 
it  also  is  surprisingly  adaptable  and  resistant. 

It  is  after  all  the  "inner  man"  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  noise  and  sound — 
not  his  hearing  mechanism. 

Comment  around  the  country  includes 
the  following: 

The  UNivERsrrr  or  Michigan, 
College  of  Engineering,  De- 
partment OF  lilECRANICAL  E5N- 
GINEERING,  AtTTOMOTIVE         EN- 

GINEERING Lab, 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  July  24. 1967. 
Representative  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  In  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Saturday,  July  15,  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent article,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
outlining  the  efforts  of  certain  New  York 
citizens  to  reduce  noise.  This  article  makes 
reference  to  your  efforts  and  those  of  a 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  group. 

During  the  last  several  years  we  have  had 
activity  in  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  to  enact  an 
effective  noise  ordinance.  This  has  resulted 
In  an  ordinance  having  a  maximum  vehicle 
noise  limit  under  specified  test  conditions  of 
90  decibels.  Our  problem  finally  settles  down 
to  a  difficult  one  of  enforcement  by  the 
police.  In  general  we  have  not  made  much 
progress  In  making  Ann  Arbor  noticeably 
quieter. 


I  would  like  to  request  that  you  send  me 
any  information  that  you  have  concerning 
the  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.,  and  how 
I  may  contact  this  group.  I  am  Interested 
in  participating  in  activity  of  this  sort, 
particularly  as  it  bears  on  our  problem  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  the  State  of  Michigan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  one  more 
example  where  the  states  have  almost  com- 
pletely abdicated  their  responsibility  and  it 
Is  going  to  be  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  something  about  the  great  amount  of 
unnecessary  noise  with  which  we  all  live.  I 
regret  that  this  must  become  another  area 
of  Federal  activity,  but  I  confess  I  see  little 
alternative. 

I  will  appreciate  any  Information  you  can 
provide    on    this    subject    for    my    use. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Jat  a.  Bolt, 

professor. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  16,  1967] 
Noise    Foes    Wage    War    on    Construction 

Din — New  York  Group  Aroused  by  "Deci- 
bel Fatigue  " 

New  York, — Tense,  nervous,  Ul-at-ease, 
irritable.  Jumpy,  anxious?  Can't  sleep?  Can't 
concentrate?  Can't  reltx? 

You  may  be  suflerlng  from  decibel  fatigue, 
the  constant  bombardment  of  city  sounds — 
honking  horns,  Jackhammers,  banshee  sirens, 
grinding  garbage  trucks,  battering  air  com- 
pressors, clunking  trucks,  traffic  roar — which 
Dr.  Vern  O.  Knudsen,  physicist  and  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  call  a  "slow  agent  of  death." 

Noise  can  not  only  raise  your  blood  pres- 
sure, make  your  heart  pound,  push  into 
neuroticlsm  and  deafness — It  can  kill  you.  he 
says.  Researchers  have  killed  mice  with  176 
decibels.  And  the  noise  level  in  many  large 
cities  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  one  decibel  a 
year.  If  not  checked,  Dr.  Knudsen  warns,  it 
will.  In  30  years,  become  "lethal." 

A  decibel  is  a  unit  of  sound -pressure 
named  for  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  A  food 
blender  whirls  up  93  decibels  of  sound;  a 
pneumatic  Jackhanuner  pounds  out  94;  a 
subway  train  screeches  around  a  curve  at 
104;  a  loud  power  mower  107;  a  Jet  plane 
takes  off  at  150.  "Ninety  decibels  bombard- 
ing several  hours  a  day  can  cause  an  Ir- 
reversible hearing  loss,"  says  Dr.  Knudsen. 

"Softer  noises  take  a  severe  toll  in  illness. 
Jangled  nerves,  loss  of  sleep,  concentration 
and  serenity." 

Noise  has  always  plagued  city  dwellers. 
About  50  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the 
Romans  complained  so  loudly  about  the 
noise  from  the  hotrods  of  antiquity  that 
Caesar  banned  all  chariot  traffic  at  night. 

Yet  today  in  America  few  cities  have  en- 
forced vehicle  noise  abatement  laws.  (An 
exception  Is  Memphis,  titled  "quietest  city  in 
the  United  States.") 

And  New  York  state  Is  the  only  one  to 
apply  the  "decibel"  definition  to  motor  ve- 
hicles— 88  decibels  (three  decibels  louder 
than  the  level  at  which  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
recommends  use  of  ear  protectors  to  prevent 
hearing  loss) . 

Construction  and  demolition  noise  is  gen- 
erally exempted  from  daytime  control,  con- 
sidered a  "temporary  nuisance"  and  the 
"price  of  progress." 

Last  March  a  group  of  New  Yorkers, 
harassed  by  the  din  of  about  1.5  million  auto- 
mobiles. 124.718  trucks,  6,491  buses  and  6.500 
motorcycles  plus  10,000  yearly  demolition  and 
building  projects  and  80,000  street  repair 
projects,  decided  to  add  to  the  general  up- 
roar and  raise  their  voices  to  launch  a  "quiet, 
please"  campaign. 

It  grew  out  of  the  outrage  of  a  Sixth  Ave- 
nue theater  manager,  whose  apartment  and 
office  were  bombarded  by  the  wrecking  balls, 
103-declbel  giant  air  compressors,  and  Jack- 
hammers  of  a  three-year  construction  proj- 
ect to  extend  a  subway  under  Sixth  Avenue. 

Robert  Allan  Baron,  complaining  all  the 
way  from  the  corner  policeman  to  the  Com- 
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mUaioner  of  RetUtb  to  the  Afayor.  found  no 
one,  UMdudlng  the  United  St«tea  Department 
at  Health,  had  any  power  to  muiHe  the 
noiae. 

Baron  quit  bla  ]ob.  went  to  Baden-Baden, 
Oermany  to  attend  the  IVth  International 
CongreflB  for  Kolse  Abatement,  returned  with 
model  legislation  from  32  European  coun- 
trlea,  and  enlUted  the  support  of  Congreea- 
man  Theodore  Kupferman  whose  noise 
abatement  bin  submitted  when  he  was 
City  Councilman  had  been  silenced  In  com- 
mittee. 

Deciding  that  only  citizen  pressure  could 
lower  New  Tork's  declt>el  level.  Baron,  along 
with  Jerome  Nathanson  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Rosen,  noted  ear  surgeon,  formed  the 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  Inc..  and  staged 
a  conference. 

"Most  cities  are  24-hour  sonic  nightmares," 
says  Nathanson.  CQC  president.  •Yet  most 
city  noises  are  unnecessary  and  can  be  elim- 
inated or  substantially  reduced  at  rel- 
atively little  cost,  with  today's  techniques 
and  devices." 

CQC  supports  a  proposed  city  building 
code  designed  to  reduce  the  "acoustical  gar- 
bage" seeping  from  one  apartment  to  the 
other,  by  soundprooang  walls  and  floors, 
quieting  of  ni.ichlnery,  and  limitations  on 
noises  transmuted  through  ventilators  and 
ducts. 

It  advocates  silencers  and  mufflers  to  be 
attached  to  Jackhammers,  air  compressors 
and  other  construction  equipment;  or  en- 
closing such  equipment  with  a  noise  barrier 
on  construction  sites;  portable  soundproof 
cladding  for  pUe  drivers. 

It  also  urges  Limiting  of  construction  hours 
from  8  ajn.  to  5  p.m.  and  restricting  unnec- 
essaiy  noise;  enforcing  horn  blowing  regula- 
tions; and  craclclng  down  on  noisy  trucks 
(Including  the  city's  garbage  trucks  which 
"gnash  loudly  between  gigantic  metal  teeth, 
dawn-cracking  city  dwellers  out  of  their  last 
hour  of  sleep") . 

Requiring  (as  in  some  European  cities)  all 
garbage  cans  to  be  encased  in  rubber. 

Running  freeways  through  sunken  "groove 
ways"   to  absorb  traffic  noises  .  .  . 

Burying  garages,  wherever  possible,  under- 
ground to  muffle  excess  automobile  noises  .  .  . 

Controlling  Jet  planes,  helicopters  and 
other  aircraft  over  cities. 

"Indiutry  has  recognized  that  excessive 
noise  is  an  occupational  hazard  with  boiler- 
makers,  riveters,  pilots,  aircraift  maintenance 
workers,  and  men  exposed  to  gunfire,"  says 
Nathanson.  (Claims  for  hearing  losses  In 
these  occupations  are  about  >2  million  annu- 
ally.) 

"Bualneases  spend  millions  reducing  sounds 
In  noisy  offices  and  factories. 

"If  we  recognize  the  health  dangers  of 
noise  pollution,  and  put  it  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  air  and  water  p>oLlutioQ,  all  of  which 
can  be  solved  with  techniques  we  already 
have,  we  can  do  much  to  make  ova  cities 
more  livable. 

CQO  has  resolved  to  keep  on  making  noise 
until  New  York  becomes  a  quieter  city. 

They  don't  intend,  however,  to  get  as  tough 
as  Queen  Elisabeth  was  In  1560  when  her 
subjects  complained  about  the  night  noise 
caused  by  the  widespread  practice  of  hus- 
bands beating  their  wives. 

She  promptly  passed  an  edict  prohibiting 
males  from  beating  their  women  after  10 
o'clock  In  the  evening. 

WCBS-TV  Editoriai. 
Subject:  Noise. 

Spokesman:  Michael  P.  Keating. 
Broadcast:   September  6.  1960. 

A  lot  of  us  returned  to  New  York  on  Labor 
Day  after  a  summer  vacation  and — did  you 
notice  what  a  racket  is  In  this  town?  The 
honking  sirens;  the  squealing  of  automobUa 
tires;  the  roaring  of  the  trains,  and  so  on. 


Around  the  airports  is  added  the  screeching 
at  the  jets.  After  a  week  at  the  beach — 
where  the  only  noise  is  the  surf — ^you  notice 
on  returning  that  this  Is  a  very  noisy  place 
in  which  to  liTc. 

Now,  everyone  assumes  that  cities  mtwt 
be  noisy.  And  obviously  New  York  Is  going 
to  be  noisier  than  the  beach  in  Maine.  But 
the  question  Is:  Do  cltlee  have  to  be  as  noisy 
as  they  are? 

Some  people  think  not.  and  that's  why 
President  Prank  O'Connor  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, Majority  Leader  David  Roes  and  Council- 
man Robert  Low  have  called  for  a  City  Coun- 
cil Inquiry  Into  noise  and  its  possible  reduc- 
tion. And  that's  why  Congressman  Ted 
Kupferman  of  Manhattan  has  suggested 
that  the  federal  government  sponsor  research 
into  what  he  calls  "noise  pollution." 

We're  all  for  these  steps,  because,  if  we  can 
cut  down  the  racket,  life  will  be  a  lot  more 
civilized  here.  After  all,  a  quiet  beach  is  a 
nice  place  to  visit,  but  It's  not  practical  for 
many  of  us  to  live  there, 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb   27.  1967] 

HrsH.  DAMMrr! 
(From  a  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  editorial) 

We  propose  a  rousing  round  of  silence  for 
Representative  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  of 
New  York  City,  who  again  has  Introduced  a 
bin  in  Congress  calling  for  some  quiet. 

Being  a  Manhattanlte.  Mr.  Kupferman 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  softly  we  trust, 
when  he  says  thnt  noise  abatement  Is  as 
Important  aa   pollution   abatement. 

Having  endured  for  years  a  dally  anvil 
chorus  of  garbage  cans,  Jack  hammers  and 
unmuffled  mufflers.  Kupferman  wants  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Office  of  Noise  Control 
which  would  assist  states  and  cities  in  doing 
something  about  the  cacophony  that  batters 
the  nation's  ear  drums. 

We  read  of  Kupferman's  action  not  10 
minutes  after  o\ir  windows  had  t>een  afflict- 
ed with  an  advance  case  of  the  Jitters  by  a 
distant  sonic  boom,  and  Just  about  the  time 
a  lad  roared  up  in  his  father's  Jukebox  Eight 
and  sounded  the  teen-age  mating  call  for  38 
deafening  seconds  befc»e  the  scraggly-halred 
girl  up  the  street  came  giggling  out  the  door. 

For  Kupferman's  bill  we  would  like  to 
shout  hurrah,  but  no  one  would  hear  us. 
Well  settle  for  a  whispered   bravo. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  18,  1967] 

Bru,   Would  CkEATc  Notsx   Conteol   Omcm 

Rep.  Theodore  R,  Kupferman  (R-N.Y,)  wUl 
reintroduce  legislation  today  to  establish  a 
Federal  Office  of  Noise  Control, 

The  bill  would  provide  for  grants  to  aid 
state  and  local  programs  aimed  at  controlling 
excessive  noise,  particularly  from  Jet  aircraft 
and  for  research  into  "sonic  booms"  that  can 
be  created  by  travel  at  supersonic  speeds. 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Star,  May  1. 
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Sr..E.NCE,   Anyone? — Noise    Fighter    Sounds 

Off  on  D,C.  Din 

(By   John   Plalka) 

It's  said  that  one  man's  music  is  another's 
noise,  but  to  Rep  Theodore  R.  Kupferman's 
long-suSerlng  ears  anything  over  90  decibels 
is  probably   "noise   pollution." 

The  hum,  rattle  and  roar  of  New  York 
City — which  some  people  find  exciting — 
bothers  Kupferman.  a  Republican  who  took 
over  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay's  Manhattan 
congressional  district  in  1966. 

It  all  started  in  1962  when  a  man  "going 
crsizy"  because  a  construction  crew  had 
teamed  up  three  air  compressors  under  his 
window,  when  a  Judge  kept  awake  by  the 
whine  of  his  neighbor's  air  conditioner,  and 
when  a  lady  bothered  by  transistor  radio  lis- 
teners on  a  bus  all  went  to  see  their  city 
councilman. 


Rep.  Kupferman,  then  their  councilman, 
has  kept  busy  on  the  problem  ever  since.  He 
has  Introduced  the  first  national  legislation 
on  the  noise  problem,  and  has  harassed  noise 
makers  to  New  York  by  traveling  around 
with  a  sound  engineer  and  an  audiometer. 

"Compared  to  New  York  this  is  a  country 
town,"  he  said,  shouting  over  the  noise  of 
passing  traffic  in  front  of  the  Longworth 
House  Office  Building  recently. 

Nevertheless,  he  says,  Washington  has  its 
noises  that.  In  time,  may  approach  the 
fabled   din  of  Fun  City. 

Behind  the  Rayburn  Building,  for  example, 
he  found  a  construction  project  where  an 
air  compressor — one  of  his  favorite  targets — 
was  roaring  away, 

"I'll  bet  that's  100  decibels,  easy,"  shouted 
his  aide,  James  J.  Kaufman,  as  the  con- 
gressman posed  beside  the  ear-splitting  ma- 
chine, sticking  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 

A  photographer  had  to  resort  to  hand  sig- 
nals to  tell  him  not  to  smile.  Construction 
workers  looked  on  puzzled. 

"The  whole  point."  Kupferman  explained, 
after  walking  some  distance  away,  "is  thar. 
these  things  can  be  silenced  now  and  should 
be  because  people  are  being  damaged."  For 
J200,  he  added,  a  silencing  device  could 
have  been  Installed  on  the  compressor  that 
would  have  brought  the  noise  level  down 
considerably. 

Although  most  of  the  major  legislative  ad- 
vances in  controlling  noise  have  been  in  Eu- 
rope, Kupferman  cites  Dulles  Airport  as  a 
"striking  illustration"  of  how  zoning  laws 
can  be  used  to  curtail  Jet  noise  by  creating 
a  buffer  zone  of  rural  land  around  the  run- 
ways. 

"The  Jets  are  really  a  major  problem,"  said 
Kupferman  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Capitol, 
"I've  had  letters  from  people  who  claim  the 
sonic  boom  Is  causing  cracks  in  the  Grand 
Canyon." 

Although  sound  does  cause  property  dam- 
age, the  damage  Kupfraroan  usually  com- 
plains about  Is  human  damage.  "In  the  cities 
our  ability  to  hear  Is  gradually  being  dead- 
ened," he  said,  pointing  out  that  the  noise 
level  In  major  cities  has  risen  a  decibel  a 
year  for  the  last  30  years. 

He  cites  studies  that  show  that  persistent 
noise  can  cause  total  or  partial  deafness  and 
impair  people's  ability  to  perform  even  simple 
tasks. 

The  studies  show  that  sudden  noises,  like 
the  roar  of  a  motorcycle  In  a  quiet  sub- 
urban neighborhood,  can  caiise  an  upset 
stomach,  hjrpertenslon  and  various  nervoui, 
disorders. 

One  psychiatrist  has  even  pointed  out  that 
when  a  sudden  noise  awakens  a  person,  his 
dreams  are  Interrupted.  In  some  circum- 
stances this  could  produce  a  "dream  def- 
icit" the  psychiatrist  said,  that  could  lead 
to  neuroses  and  even  psychoses. 

A  decibel  Is  a  unit  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive loudness  of  sounds.  The  sound  of  a  Jet 
engine  approaches  130  decibels,  about  the 
maximum  bearable  to  human  ears.  A  whisper 
is  measured  at  20  decibels.  The  rattle  of  a 
subway  train,  about  95  decibels.  Is  at  the 
level  where  sustained  Intensity  can  produce 
permanent  deafness. 

IFrom  the  Greenwich  Village  (N.Y.)  Villager, 

Mar.  30,  1967) 

Out  of  thk  Woods 

(By  Woody  Klein) 

"Nothing  has  changed.  You  Just  can't  do  it 
in  this  town.  The  forces  of  mediocrity  and 
monotony  will  always  bring  things  down  to 
the  same  level." — Former  Parks  Commission- 
er Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving. 

This  uncharacteristic  statement  from  the 
former  star  of  the  Lindsay  administration 
was  published  in  The  New  York  Times  earlier 
this  month  in  the  bottom  of  a  story  the  day 
that  Hoving  stepped  down. 

The  headline  was  more  optimistic :  A  Look 
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At  The  City's  Parks  Reveals  That  Much  Has 
Been  Accomplished  But  Much  Still  Remains 
To  Be  Done.  "Hovlng's  Happenings,"  It  was 
reported,  had  left  a  major  mark  on  this  city. 

Nevertheless.  Tom  Hovlng's  momentary 
sober  reflection — noticed  and  reported  by 
rimes  reporter  Ralph  Blumenthal — made  me 
think  that  beneath  all  the  effervescence  of 
some  public  officials  Is  a  kind  of  creeping 
skepticism. 

Any  public  official  with  major  responsi- 
bilities who  Is  honest  with  you  will  admit 
that  with  all  that  happens  in  a  busy  15-hour 
working  day,  he  still  wonders  If  any  real 
changes  are  occurring  In  New  York. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  legisla- 
tive arm  of  government,  too.  City  Council- 
men,  Congressmen,  State  Senators,  and  As- 
semblymen— they  must  wonder,  too.  If  all  of 
the  bills  they  pass  actually  change  anything. 

Take  noise  control.  Congressman  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman,  of  the  17th  district,  has  done 
more  In  Congress  in  the  past  year  on  noise 
legislation  than  anyone. 

But  the  noise  Is  still  unbearable  in  New 
York. 

Take  air  pollution.  Councilman  Robert 
Low  has  done  more  in  this  field,  along  with 
Commissioner  Austin  Heller,  than  has  been 
done  for  decades.  New  York  has  some  of  the 
strongest  anti-pollution  measures  In  the 
country. 

But  the  air  pollution  Is  still  dangerously 
high. 

Take  poverty  and  unemployment.  Human 
Resources  Administrator  Mitchell  Svlridofl 
has  put  together  a  team  of  officials  second  to 
none  In  the  nation.  And  he  has  a  far-reaching 
program. 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence In  the  conditions  among  the  poor. 

The  pattern  can  be  repeated  in  every  field 
in  which  municipal  government  is  working. 

Regardless  of  the  political  leadership,  the 
money  spent  on  programs,  the  laws  passed 
and  the  excitement  engendered  In  the  press 
by  men  such  as  Tom  Hoving,  the  public  asks 
the  Inevitable  question:  Is  there  really 
change? 

This  writer  is  occupied  In  a  field — housing 
and  development — In  government  in  which 
It  Is  difficult  to  measure  progress.  For  decades 
now  we  have  had  a  housing  shortage  In  this 
town.  Can  this  be  changed  in  a  year  or  two? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  sober,  realistic 
question  which  public  officials  like  Tom  Hov- 
ing express  honestly  must  come  from  a 
change  In  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

No  matter  how  vigorous  a  Mayor  may  be, 
how  personable  and  talented  his  commis- 
Bioners  and  administrators,  no  matter  how 
able  the  legislators  elected  to  office,  little  can 
be  done  without  the  public's  full  and  active 
support. 

Resistance  to  change  in  New  York  Is  seen 
every  day,  among  the  labor  unions,  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  academic  leaders,  the 
settlement  group  fraternity,  even  among  the 
city's  300,000  civil  servants  themselves  who 
often  cling  to  the  status  quo. 

John  Lindsay  has  tried  to  do  something 
about  stepping  up  the  glacier-like  progress 
In  New  York.  In  his  inauguration  speech  of 
1966,  he  referred  to  this  town  as  the  "Proud 
City"  and  Invited  all  New  Yorkers  to  be 
proud  of  their  home  town  and  to  participate 
with  goverimient. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Lindsay  administration 
would  like  to  believe  that  spiritually  there 
has  been  an  awakening  in  the  municipal 
government  of  the  need  for  reform. 

Physically,  change  is  slow.  It  will  only 
come  if  the  public  really  wants  it  and  Is 
willing  to  work  and  make  sacrifices  for  It. 

[Prom  the  Suncoast  Signal,  vol.  9,  No.  5, 

January  1967] 
Empty  Baerei.s  Make  the  Most  Noise 

(A  French  Proverb) 
Man's  hearing,  nervous  system, — even  his 
sanity — Is  menaced  as  much  by  noise  as  by 


such  phenomena  as  radiation,  polluted  air 
and  residues  from  pesticides.  In  common,  the 
Immediate  effects  of  these  modem  horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  difficult  to  measure. 
"Noise  Is  energy  travelling  thru  space  which 
on  striking  the  ear  Is  converted  Into  un- 
wanted sound".  The  decibel  (db) ,  a  log  ratio 
between  2  sound  pressures,  measures  noise 
to  terms  of  acoustic  pressure,  power  and 
Intensity. 

Ordinary  conversation  is  6  db  and  accept- 
able noise  tolerances  are  35  db  In  a  class- 
room, 55  In  a  restaurant  and  60  In  a  sports 
arena.  At  80  db  one  can  barely  hesir  the  voice 
on  the  telephone.  At  home  the  kitchen  Is 
the  noisiest  room,  where  simultaneous  opera- 
tion of  the  fan,  dishwasher  and  garbage  dis- 
posal unit  blasts  the  housewife's  nerves  at 
100  db,  30  db  less  than  the  roaring  of  a  Jet 
at  take  off.  Man's  noise  tolerance  is  about 
90  db  for  a  short  time  (danger  level)  after 
which  he  experiences  physical  discomfort, 
and  beyond  130  db,  noise  becomes  intoler- 
able. Noise  level  In  cities  has  risen  approxi- 
mately 1  db  a  year  for  the  past  30  years, 
according  to  Congressman  T.  R.  Kupferman 
(N.Y.),  whose  Federal  bills  to  alleviate  noise 
pollution  deserve  everyone's  support. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Farr  (TJ.  of  Texas) 
chronic  exposure  to  noise  reduces  our  sleep 
and  contributes  to  nervous  fatigue,  emo- 
tional disturbances,  gastro-lntestlnal  upsets 
and  headaches.  Dr.  J.  Buchwald  (N.Y.)  noted 
that  chronic  Interruption  of  man's  sleep  by 
noise,  particularly  the  time  spent  In  dream- 
ing (20%  ) ,  results  In  daytime  delusions,  hal- 
lucinations and  nightmarish  memories. 
Noises  from  trucks,  sirens,  riveting  or  blast- 
ing need  not  to  tie  taken  for  granted.  An 
effective  silencer  costing  less  than  $200,00 
can  be  attached  to  the  air  compressor  of  the 
street  driller  that  effectively  absorbs  most  of 
the  blasts,  but  the  attachment  is  not  used 
because  there's  no  law  to  enforce  this! 

Otologist  S,  Rosen  (N.Y.C.),  and  P.  Olln 
(Helsinki)  noted  that  In  S.E.  Sudan  the 
Mabaan  tribe  age  more  slowly,  exhibit  prac- 
tically no  coronary  (heart)  disease  and  main- 
tain near  maximum  hearing  even  to  age  70. 
It  is  a  country  where  man-made  noises  are 
rare  and  the  Mabaan's  survival  depends  on 
his  acute  hearing.  Since  1951  U.S.  Industry 
forfeited  approximately  $15  million  In  loss- 
of -hearing  suits  among  employees! 

[From  the  Harrisburg    (Pa,)    Evening  News, 

Jan,  23.  1967] 

Noise    Pollution:    It's    Become    Agonizing 

Torture 

(By  Edward  O'Brien) 

Washington, — "Ring,  ring  the  bells  v/lth- 
out  Interruption  until  the  criminals  turn 
first  insane,  then  die,"  the  Chinese  used  to 
say  2,000  years  ago.  They  had  found  that 
noise  was  a  more  agonizing  method  of  execu- 
tion than  hanging. 

Today  humans  in  urban  society  around  the 
world  are  saturating  their  environment  with 
noise,  and  scientists  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  noise  pollution  should  be  dealt 
with  as  firmly  as  air  and  water  pollution. 

Last  April,  a  new  House  member  from  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  Republican  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman,  proposed  creation  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Control  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  bring  the  federal  government  di- 
rectly Into  the  problem  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  office  would  be  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  and  research,  working  with 
other  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  anyone  else  who  be- 
lieves that  the  endurable  limits  of  unwanted 
sound  may  be  upon  us. 

The  Kupferman  bill  did  not  pass.  "Con- 
gress remains  deaf  to  the  problem,"  he  ex- 
plains. It  takes  time  to  win  acceptance  of 
a  new  idea  at  the  Capitol,  but  just  as  the 
need  for  strong  measures  to  control  air  and 
water  pollution  was  finally  seen,  it  also  seems 


Inevitable  that  to  the  next  few  years,  a  similar 
attack  will  be  made  on  noise  pollution. 

Acoordtog  to  Kupferman,  the  noise  levels 
In  American  dtles  have  risen  about  one 
decibel  per  year  for  the  last  30  years.  The 
maximum  level  befirable  by  the  ear  is  around 
130,  but  chronic  exposure  to  much  lower 
levels,  or  to  especially  upsetting  kinds  of 
noise,  may  produce  serious  physical  or  psy- 
chological damage.  He  is  again  urgtog  Con- 
gress to  take  now  the  preventive  steps  on 
noise  pollution  that  should  have  been  taken 
10  or  20  years  ago  on  air  and  water. 

Noise  control  Is  staggertogly  difficult  for 
many  reasons.  There  Is  no  running  away 
from  noise.  The  National  Park  Service  made 
known  a  few  days  ago  that  prehistoric  In- 
dian cliff  dwellings  In  the  remote  Southwest 
have  been  damaged  by  supersonic  booms 
from  military  aircraft. 

Since  the  psyche  is  tovolved,  human  re- 
actions to  sounds  are  unpredictable.  The 
editors  of  the  New  Yorker  Magazine  threat- 
ened to  move  their  offices  unless  the  land- 
lord tiirned  off  the  elevator  loud  speakers 
and  gave  them  relief  from  Jerome  Kern. 
They  won,  but  the  landlord  is  probably  still 
wondering  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

Kupferman  himself,  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Council,  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  outlaw  the  playing  of  transistor  ra- 
dios in  public  without  an  earphone.  Count- 
less apartment  residents  have  found  them- 
selves trapped  in  a  sea  of  noise  flooding  In  on 
them  through  dry-wall  partitions,  low  ceil- 
ings and  thin  floors,  hollow  doors,  air  con- 
ditioning and  heating  ducts,  and  back-to- 
back  medicine  cabinets  that  also  serve  as 
marvelously  effective  speaking  tubes  to  the 
folks  next  door. 

Airliners  are  In  a  class  by  themselves. 
Some  companies  boast  of  the  whisper-line 
quiet  In  their  passenger  cabins  and  then  fill 
the  void  with  their  own  Jerome  Kern  or  a 
movie.  For  people  on  the  ground  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  living  or  working  beneath 
the  new  giant  jets,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  aware 
of  their  plight  and  agrees  that  "noise  Is  the 
most  intense  and  worrisome  problem  now 
facing  the  aviation  industry," 

Like  most  other  problems,  correction  of 
noise  pollution  is  far  from  hopeless.  Much 
can  be  achieved  through  buildtog  codes,  zon- 
ing, local  antl-nolse  ordinances,  wider  ap- 
plication of  acoustical  engineering,  and  in 
general  through  close  attention  to  a  grow- 
ing plague  that  has  been  largely  overlooked. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  20,  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  We  refer  to  your 
recent  inquiry  in  behalf  of  Miss  Mllllcent 
Brower  concerning  sonic  booms  heard  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Air  Force  wishes  It  were  possible  to 
accomplish  the  air  defense  mission  without 
disturbing  private  citizens.  At  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  known  method  of  dissipat- 
ing the  pressure  wave  that  is  produced  when 
an  aircraft  exceeds  the  speed  of  sound.  Not- 
withstanding, scientists  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  reduce,  the 
audible  disturbance  caused  by  the  sonic 
boom.  In  the  .meantime,  all  feasible  and  prac- 
ticable measures  are  being  exercised  to  mini- 
mize the  distress  to  our  citizens  without 
Jeopardizing  the  air  defense  capabilities  of 
the  'Dnited  States. 

Required  aircrew  training  and  test  flights 
are  being  performed  by  Air  Force  aircraft  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States.  These 
flights  are  closely  monitored  and  flown  ac- 
cording to  Air  Force  directives  designed  to 
minimize  sonic  boom  disturbances.  For  ex- 
ample, supersonic  flights  are  restricted  to 
altitudes  above  30,000  feet  so  as  to  limit  the 
attendant  sonic  booms  to  overpressures  that 
are    considered    harmless    to    persons    and 
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structures.  UnfortuaAtely,  thta  dot*  not 
eliminate  the  audible  lound  <rf  tlie  sonic 
booms.  Every  effort  U  ma<le  to  avoid  major 
metropolitan  areas,  however,  a  supersonic 
flight  at  only  100  miles  In  length  could  ex- 
pose an  area  In  excess  of  5.000  sqviare  miles. 
For  this  reason,  on  occasion  a  sonic  boom 
may  be  heard  In  a  city  such  as  New  York 
without  an  actual  overflight. 

There  may  be  a  possibility  that  the  Air 
Force  caused  the  reported  flight  disturb- 
ances In  the  vicinity  ot  New  York  City;  how- 
ever, the  absence  of  dates  and  times  makes 
It  impoeslble  to  cotiflrm  the  report  or  to 
identify  the  specific  aircraft  and  their  home 
units. 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Lingo, 
Colonel,    VSAF.    Con^etsional    Inquiry 

DMtUm,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Review.  May  27,  1967 1 
Noiax   Poixtttion:    A   Growtoc    MrNACE 

(By  Mllllcent  Brower) 
Progress  la  being  made  In  the  Sght  against 
air  and  water  pollution,  but  a  third  Jeop- 
ardy— noise  pollution — has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  gain  attention.  The  ever  increasing 
and  unchecked  din  that  envelops  all  of  us 
has  escalated  to  a  roar:  a  nolse-harrled  public 
is  beginning  to  ask  what  can  be  done. 

Noise  Is  uo  longer  merely  an  annoyance.  It 
Is  expensive.  Hearing  Iocs  resulting  from  ex- 
posure to  excessive  noise  has  long  been  a 
concern  of  Industry,  where  claims  made  by 
workers  now  mount  to  W.000.000  annually. 
Noise-induced  hearing  loss  Is  a  recognized 
occupational  hazard  with  boiler-makers, 
riveters,  pilots,  aircraft  maintenance  workers, 
and  men  exposed  to  gunfire.  Experiments 
have  been  made  in  reducing  sound  In  pre- 
viously noisy  offices  and  shops;  results  are 
Inconclusive,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  a  quieter  atmosphere  and 
greater  pwoductlvlty,  as  well  as  less  absen- 
teeism. 

Writers  long  have  been  among  those  most 
affected  by  noise.  Schopenhauer  railed 
against  the  noise  of  coachmen' s  whips: 
Marcel  Proust  worked  in  a  soundproof  studio. 
Playwright  Peter  Weiss,  bothered  by  traffic 
noises  In  the  street  below  his  Stockholm 
apartment,  rented  a  quieter  studio  for  writ- 
ing. In  Israel,  the  government  has  erected  a 
sign  near  the  home  of  Nobel  Prize  winner  S. 
Y.  Agno:-i:  Quiet  A^non  is  Writing. 

But  the  greatest  tragedy  Is  the  adverse 
effect  of  noise  on  health.  In  the  Unlte<l 
States  alone,  11.000,000  adults  and  3,000,000 
children  suffer  some  form  of  hearing  loss. 
Noise  Is  not  typically  associated  with  one 
of  the  two  main  types  of  hearing  loss — con- 
ductive deafness.  In  which  something  Inter- 
feres with  the  conduction  of  sound  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  But  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  of  the  second  type  of  deafness — nerve 
deafness — are  clearly  related  to  exposure  to 
excessive  noise.  The  loud  noises  damage  the 
hearing  mechanism  to  a  point  where  the 
sensory  nerve  function  Is  depressed.  Hear- 
ing loss  results,  and  In  all  probability  the 
changes  are  Irreversible. 

Presbycusis,  which  Is  hearing  loss  accom- 
panying old  age.  Is  common  In  civilized 
countries,  and  recent  studies  show  that  pres- 
bycusis apparently  occurs  to  a  greater  degree 
In  noisy  environments.  Because  the  hearing 
loss  usually  begins  In  the  higher  frequency 
sound  ranges,  beyond  the  range  which  Is 
critical  for  speech  discrimination.  It  often 
goes  undetected  until  it  progresses  Into  those 
arena  affecting   understanding   of  speech. 

Two  physicians.  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and 
Dr.  Oliver  L  Welsh,  chief  of  the  Audlology 
Unit  of  tlje  Veterans  Administration  Out- 
patient Cltnlc  in  Boston,  made  a  study  of 


loss  of  hearing  in  the  high  frequencies.  Their 
report  was  published  In  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  In  the  process  of  hear- 
ing, they  explained,  sound  waves  are  trans- 
nUttcd  to  the  inner  ear's  cochlea,  a  shell- 
lUe  chamber  which  is  lined  with  balrilke 
sensors.  High-frequency  sounds  are  analyzed 
by  the  ear  at  the  front  of  this  chamber, 
while  the  low-frequency  sounds  are  dealt 
with  all  along  the  path  of  the  Inner  cochlea. 
Consequently,  there  is  persistent  wear  In 
that  one  small  area  where  the  high-fre- 
quency sounds  Impinge;  this  area  wears  out 
first.  The  two  physicians  also  noted  marked 
tissue  changes  in  the  hair  cells  during  noise 
exposure.  According  to  Dr.  Dougherty,  "the 
hair  cells  regener.ite  themselves  after  noise 
exposure;  but  after  long-term  exposure,  it 
is  entirely  likely  that  Ihey  will  wear  out 
altogether." 

Dr.  Dougherty  has  noted  increasing  deaf- 
ness la  the  general  papulation.  "There  Is  in- 
criminating evidence  that  community  noise 
levels  are  causing  hearing  loes,"  he  says. 
Even  the  average  kitchen  is  guilty,  he  be- 
lieves; the  whirring  and  whinning  of  kitch- 
en machines  Is  too  loud  for  comfort  and 
health.  Also  on  Dr.  Dougherty's  guilty  list 
in  the  rising  decibel  count  are  autos,  trucks, 
buses,  !:ubways,  power  lawn  mowers,  and  out- 
board motors.  Sirens  and  police  whistles, 
too,  r.re  dangerous  to  hearing,  he  asserts,  be- 
cause tliey  aH'ect  the  scniiltive  high-fre- 
quency range. 

As  yet.  Drs.  Dougherty  and  Welsh  point 
out.  Individual  hearing  loss  In  noisy  environ- 
ments cannot  be  predicted,  although  it  Is 
known  that  some  ears  are  more  prone  to 
hearing  loss  than  others.  Certain  decibel 
levels,  however,  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  threat  to  hearing.  Long-term  ex- 
posure to  decibel  readings  over  80  is  known 
to  cause  hearing  loss.  Temporary  deafness 
can  be  caused  by  short  exposure  to  levels  be- 
tween 100  and  125.  Listening  Is  painful  be- 
tween 125  and  140.  Beyond  that,  at  150,  the 
ear  can  be  damaged  enough  to  cause  perma- 
nent hearing  loss  even  with  short  exposures. 
"Acoustic  trauma."  also  mentioned  In  the 
doctors'  research.  Is  loss  of  hearing  resulting 
from  a  sudden  biu-st  of  noise,  such  as  guriflre, 
or  a  firecracker  going  off  near  the  ear.  Hear- 
ing acuity  diminishes;  the  loss  may  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  Skeet  shooters,  gun- 
nery Instructors,  soldiers  exposed  to  gunfire — 
all  have  a  high  incidence  of  permanent  hear- 
ing loss.  Doctors  advise  persons  who  must 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
In  noisy  environments  to  wear  ear  protectors. 
Dr.  Dougherty  goes  even  further:  He  ad- 
vises limiting  the  amount  of  time  spent  In 
noisy  surroundings.  In  his  opinion.  It's  all 
right  to  put  the  wash  in  the  machine,  but 
don't  sit  there  listening  to  it  get  clean. 

A  dedicated  foe  of  noise,  and  a  man  who 
terms  noise  "one  of  our  most  severe  health 
hazards,"  Is  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  consulting 
ear  surgeon  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  In  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effects  of  noise  on  man.  Dr.  Rosen  stxidied 
the  Mabaans,  a  tribe  in  the  Sudan,  where 
the  noise  levels  are  extremely  low.  The 
Mabaans  are  a  peaceful  people,  living  in  the 
Ftage  of  development  of  the  late  Stone  Age. 
Undisturbed  by  civilization  until  1956,  the 
Mabaans  use  neither  guns  nor  drums.  The 
loudest  noises  they  might  hear  are  a  neigh- 
bor's beating  a  palm  frond  with  a  stick,  the 
roar  of  a  wild  animal,  thunder,  and  their 
own  shouting  and  singing  at  festivals,  which 
occur  only  a  lew  times  a  year. 

Dr.  Rosen  found  the  Mabaans  to  be  gen- 
erally healthy;  there  is  no  obesity,  and  little 
incidence  of  caries.  When  they  do  get  sick, 
they  get  malaria,  dysentery,  pneumonia,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  yellow  fever.  Venereal 
disease  Is  minimal.  There  are  the  usual  child- 
hood diseases.  All  illnesses  are  still  treated 
by  the  local  witch  doctor.  In  the  Mabaan 
culture  there  Is  a  total  lack  of  hypertension. 


coronary  thrombosis,  ulcerative  colitis,  acute 
appendicitis,  duodenal  ulcer,  and  bronchial 
astbma — ailments  common  In  Western  civili- 
zation. 

Sound-pressure    levels    are    measured    in 
decibels,    named    after    Alexander    Graham 
Bell.  For  long-term  exposure  to  any  sound  of 
85  decibels  or  above,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  rec- 
onunends   use  of  ear  protectors  to  prevent 
hearing   loss.  Here   are  decibel  readings  for 
various  sounds: 
10 — Breathing. 
20 — Whisper. 
40-50 — Low  street  noise. 
60-70 — Conversation. 

81 — Rush-hour  traffic  outside  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  New  York  Clcy. 
93^Food  blender. 
94 — Pneumatic  Jackhammer. 
99 — Auto  In  tunnel. 

104 — New    York    subway    train    rounding 
curve. 

107 — Loud  power  mower, 
ill — Loud  motorcycle. 
117 — Jet  airplane  passenger  ramp. 
130 — Machine  gun. 
150 — Jet  plane  at  takeoff. 
175 — Jet  rocket  launching. 
Audiograms  and  electrocardiograms,  blood 
pressure  and  blood  chemistry  tests  were  given 
to  541  Mabaans,  aged  ten  to  ninety.  The  first 
Important  discovery  Dr.  Rosen  made  was  that 
the  ten-year-old  and  the  ninety-year-old 
Mabaans  have  exactly  the  same  blood-pres- 
sure levels;  the  blood  pressure  of  the  Ma- 
baans remains  unelevated  throughout  life. 
The  tests  also  showed  normal  cardiograms 
and  low  cholesterol  levels.  In  Americans  con- 
sidered normally  healthy,  blood  pressure  lev- 
els Increase  progressively  with  age,  especially 
after  forty.  Another  finding  was  that  the 
systolic  blood  pressure  of  the  Mabaan  men 
is  consistently  lower  than  that  of  the  women; 
here  the  pressure  is  higher  in  men  up  to  age 
forty-five,  after  which  the  pressure  of  women 
exceeds  that  of  the  men.  The  second  Impor- 
tant discovery  Dr.  Rosen  made  was  that  the 
Mabaans  suffer  very  little  hearing  loss  In  the 
high  frequencies  with  advancing  age.  The 
hearing  of  the  elderly  Mabaans  was  far  su- 
perior to  older  people  in  civilized  countrie.«; 
and  the  Mabaans  had  superior  hearing  to  any 
other  group  of  humans  ever  tested. 

In  s'.Ul  other  tests  on  the  Mabaans,  Dr. 
Rosen  studied  the  effects  of  noise  on  blood 
circulation.  Previous  tests  had  been  made 
at  the  Max  Planck  Institute  in  Dortmund. 
Germany.  Loud  noises  In  the  95  to  110  deci- 
bel range  were  played  to  volunteers  whoso 
fingers  had  been  wired  to  record  the  reaction 
of  the  arterioles.  The  loud  noises  caused  defi- 
nite constriction  of  the  tiny  blood  vessels. 
The  Mabaans  were  similarly  tested  during 
a  five-minute  period  of  a  loud  noise.  Vaso- 
constriction occurred;  in  some  cases,  it  lasted 
for  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  noise 
ceased.  The  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels 
restilted  In  a  diminishing  of  cardiac  output: 
a  compensatory  effect  was  bradycardia,  in 
which  the  heart  slows  down  to  gain  momen- 
tum for  a  big  push  of  blood  throueh  the 
system.  Another  change  noted:  The  pupil  of 
the  eye  greatly  dilates  during  a  loud  noise 
burst. 

Comments  Dr.  Rosen:  "Every  time  a  per- 
son hears  a  loud  noise,  the  precapillary  blood 
vessels  constrict.  With  prolonged  noise  expo- 
sure, whether  intermittent  or  continuous, 
the  contraction  goes  on  along  with  the  noise. 
But  this  contraction  may  continue  after  the 
noise  stops  and  may  become  permanent.  This 
contraction  alters  the  supply  of  blood 
throughout  the  system:  less  blood  goes  to 
the  nerve  of  hearing;  this  malnutrition 
causes  hearing  loss.  It  is  possible  that  such 
continuous  noise  could  ultimately  cause  ele- 
vation of  the  blood  pressure." 

Dr.  Rosen  also  finds  a  relationship  between 
the  constriction  caused  by  noise  and  cardio- 
vascular Illness.  The  United  States,  be  re- 
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minds  us,  has  the  highest  Incidence  of  arte- 
riosclerotic heart  disease  In  the  world.  "Noise 
is  a  factor,"  Doctor  Rosen  believes.  "There 
are  many  other  causes.  Studies  m..de  all  over 
the  world  Indicate  that  high  blood  pressure, 
excessive  smoking,  overweight,  high  choles- 
terol levels,  and  high-fat  diet  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease." 

Dr.  Howard  Bogard,  who  is  chief  psychol- 
ogist at  the  Queens  Hospital  Center,  told  a 
New  York  State  hearing  on  jet  noise  of  sev- 
eral ways  In  which  noise  can  seriously  affect 
mental  well-being:  "A  person  who  is  under 
personal  stress  and  who  is  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  noise  will  be  further  aggravated 
by  the  noise;  his  ability  to  cope  with  his 
personal  problem  will  be  lessened.  The  noise 
could  trigger  this  person  into  a  neurosis. 
Without  the  noise,  he  might  be  able  to  deal 
adequately  with  his  problem.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Bogard  characterizes  noise  as  "an  in- 
truder .  .  .  the  luiinvited  guest  at  the  party. 
Noise  Is  disturbing;  It  Interferes  with  con- 
centration and  communication;  it  disrupts 
rest  and  sleep.  When  a  person  hears  an  un- 
wanted noise,  the  person  has  a  massive  feel- 
ing of  impotence  and  frustration.  He  thinks, 
what  can  I  do?  About  many  things,  he  can  do 
something.  About  an  unwanted  noise,  he 
cannot.  .  .  .  Loud,  unwanted  noises  push 
everything  In  your  consciousness  out.  The 
noise  takes  prominence  over  everything  else. 
You  cannot  study  and  concentrate  when 
there  are  distractions.  Intermittent  noises 
cause  internalttent  distractions.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  neurotic  to  dislike  noise." 

Why  aren't  we  more  conscious  of  such 
Insidious  effects  of  noise? 

European  countries  have  already  recog- 
nized noise  as  an  environmental  pKjllutant. 
England  prepared  an  exhaustive  report  on 
noise  and  has  adopted  a  national  noise  re- 
duction code;  noise  abatement  laws  are  also 
in  effect  In  France,  Germany,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Moscow  bans  horn-blow- 
ing, and  General  de  Gaulle,  on  the  New  Year, 
outlawed  transistor  radios  In  public  places  in 
all  of  France.  To  date,  however,  noise  abate- 
ment programs  have  been  limited  in  this 
country.  But  in  scattered  areas  there  are 
signs  of  an  awakening. 

On  the  national  level.  Congressman  Theo- 
dore R.  Kupferman  has  made  a  forward  move 
in  national  noise  reduction  by  introducing 
a  bill,  H.R.  14602,  that  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control  within  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  The  bill  would  allocate 
funds  for  control,  prevention,  and  abatement 
of  noise,  and  for  research. 

In  New  York  City.  Councilman  Robert  A. 
Low  has  introduced  resolutions  In  the  City 
Council  calling  lor  the  banning  of  transistor 
radios  In  public  places,  and  for  hearings  on 
noise.  New  York  City  already  has  drawn  up  a 
building  code  that  regulates  noise  In  new 
apartment  dwellings.  The  code,  not  yet  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council,  calls  for  the  re- 
duction of  airborne  noises  traveling  from  one 
apartment  to  another  through  wall  parti- 
tions or  floors  or  coming  from  a  public  hall- 
way; for  the  quieting  of  m.ichlnery  such  as 
ceritral  air  conditioning:  and  for  limitations 
on  noises  transmitted  through  ventilators, 
shafts,  ducts,  and  outlets,  as  well  as  noises 
emanating  from  a  neighboring  building.  The 
new  code  has  its  limitations,  but  it  Is  hoped 
that  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  acoustical 
garbage  seeping  from  one  apartment  to  an- 
other. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay,  strongly  determined 
to  do  something  about  noise,  established  a 
Task  Force  on  Noise  Control  several  months 
ago.  The  Task  Force  currently  is  preparing 
recommendations  for  the  Mayor.  Already  It 
has  made  one  substantial  change:  The  police, 
after  a  meeting  with  the  Tack  Force,  agreed 
to  discontinue  using  a  new  "banshee"  siren 
wliich  has  a  very  Irritating  pulsating  sound. 
The  noise  not  only  bothered  the  public  but 
also  proved  ineffective — drivers  did  not  know 
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from  which  direction  the  sound  was  coming. 
In  Task  Force  discussions  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  siren 
problem  might  be  an  electronic  signal  device 
in  each  car  which  would  light  up  to  warn  the 
driver  of  the  approach  of  an  emergency  ve- 
hicle. Besides  doing  away  with  the  nuisance 
of  sirens,  the  device  might  also  cut  down  on 
the  hi^h  accident  rate  of  emergency  vehicles. 

"This  city  has  an  obligation  to  protect  Its 
citizens  against  all  forms  of  violence,  includ- 
ing assault  by  decibels,"  says  the  Mayor.  "In 
a  modern  industrial  civilization.  I  suppose 
we  have  to  be  prep.ired  to  tolerate  some  in- 
crease in  the  sound  level,  but  I  see  no  re.ason 
why  this  city  or  its  people  should  have  to 
put  up  with  battering,  shattering  noises." 

Trucks,  on  tollways  and  public  highways 
are  limited  by  New  York  State  Law  to  a 
decibel  count  of  88.  This  law  is  enforced 
along  the  Thomas  E.  Dewey  Thruway  at 
Larchmont  by  state  police  who  are  stationed 
at  toll  booths  and  use  a  hand  decibel  meter. 
Truck  noise  has  been  reduced,  and  fleet 
owners  are  quieting  their  own  trucks. 
Acoustic  experts  recommend  that  truck 
noise  be  federally  regulated  because  of 
heavy  interstate  traffic.  Neitlier  the  truck 
law  nor  the  new  building  code  is  tourti;  but 
these  codes  point  the  wr.y.  In  time,  the  deci- 
bel count  for  trucks  wlU  be  lowered  and  the 
building  co^e  will  be  made  more  stringent. 

Aircraft  noise  remains  a  big  problem.  Last 
ye.'ir  a  Presldentral  pansl  suggested  that 
"perhaps  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  should 
be  given  ihe  authority  to  set  maximum  noise 
levels  allowable  for  aircraft.  This  seemed 
like  a  good  idea  until  the  FAA  recommended 
setting  a  level  of  105  perceived  noise  decibels 
for  a  Jet  plane  tliree  miles  from  takeoff — a 
level  which  would  Inetrfere  with  normal 
activities  such  as  conversation  and  phoning. 
The  very  active  town  of  Hemp.^tead.  Long 
Island,  and  residents  a.ound  Kennedy  and 
LaGuardia  fields  have  t.aken  a  firm  stand 
against  FA.\  authorization  of  such  a  high 
noise  level  and  have  suggested  85  PNdb.  as 
acceptable. 

Recently.  Jet  aircraft  engines  have  been 
developed  that  generate  less  noise,  although 
they  are  not  yet  in  use.  Tliese  new  quieter 
Jets  will  cost  money;  if  the  public  wants 
quiet  In  the  skies,  it  must  exert  pressure  on 
the  aircraft  industry  and  the  government  to 
get  it. 

Another  aroa.  where  relief  from  noise  Is 
urgently  needed  Is  in  construction.  A  quieter 
pile  driver  has  already  been  Invented;  and 
similar  less  noisy  equipment  could  be  devel- 
oped. Silencers  and  adequate  mufflers  could 
be  attached  to  present  equipment,  or  It  could 
be  isolated  or  enclosed.  Another  look  should 
be  taken  at  laws  such  as  one  which  allows 
unlimited  construction  noises  between  7  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  in  Nev;  York  City  and  elfewhore. 
Why  should  millions  of  people  be  aw.ikened 
by  drills  and  Jackhammers  at  7  a.m.? 

Echoing  in  our  noise  future,  too.  Is  the 
sonic  boom,  that  double  thunderclap  that 
creates  a  fifty-  to  eis:hty-ml!e  noise  carpet 
beneath  the  super :onic  Jet.  The  boom  breaks 
windows,  cracks  plaster,  and  cau.<=ps  what 
doctors  term  a  "startle"  reaction  in  hunians. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dougherty  and  others, 
we  must  begin  to  act  or  such  problems  now. 
and  opinion  leaders  such  a,s  the  press  must 
help.  News  media,  for  example,  could  rate 
everj-  consumer  machine,  whether  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  home  machine,  not  only  on  its 
style  and  efficiency  but  on  its  quietness.  Com- 
munity planners  could  carefully  piece  noise- 
producing  businesses  away  from  residential 
and  highly  populated  .areas.  In  line  vs-ith  this 
view,  residents  of  mldtown  Manhattan  who 
live  adjacent  to  the  Pan  Am  Hell;x>rt  have 
asked  for  removal  of  the  site  to  a  nonre.si- 
dential  East  River  location  and  for  routing 
of  copters  over  the  waterways.  To  fiu-ther 
mitigate  noises  In  communities.  Dr.  Dofpfh- 
erty  urjes  that  citizens  attempt  to  have    eg- 


Islatlon  passed  that  wUl  limit  the  amount  of 
sound  generated  by  a  horn,  motor  vehicle, 
or  any  noise-producing  machine.  Limits  in 
the  subways  should  be  set  for  the  levels  of 
noise  inside  the  cars,  as  well  ae  outside. 

Machines  are  getting  bigger,  and  power 
Is  getting  more  powerful.  In  urban  areas,  the 
noise  level  rises  one  decibel  e.ach  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  logarithmic  ratio  of  progres- 
sion, that  means  tlaat  in  ten  years  New  York 
City  and  othercltles  will  be  twice  as  noisy  as 
now. 

Are  you  prepared  for  that? 

[From  the  Medical  Tribune,  Mar.  18,  19.  1967] 
Ears  Join  Eyes,  LrNGS,  and  Skin  in  Pollu- 
tion— Level  of  Noise  in  Industrial  Cul- 
tures Endangering  the  Hearing  of  Thlib 
Citizens,  Acousticians  Say 
Ifs  hard  to  tell  when  the  environment  is 
being  subtly  polluted  if  you  have  no  stern 
base  line  of  ambient  purity. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  apprehendlnfr  small  Incre- 
ments in  toxicity  is  compounded  by  the  pub- 
lic's tendency  toward  apathy  for  any  issue 
that  doesn't  threaten  immediately  to  alter 
its  schools,  streetcar  fares,  or  prices  on  lux- 
ury items. 

So  it  was  that  the  condition  of  rivers  went 
unquertioncd  until  after  most  of  the  tish 
float<?d  belly  up.  And  air  that  blistered  house 
paint,  eroded  marble,  and  made  stockings 
run  went  virtually  unchallanced  until  whole 
communities  rebelled  aariinst  endemic  con- 
junctivitis. 

Apathy's  aftermath  had  to  be  a  compro- 
mise. Having  earlier  accepted  technologic 
progress,  we  now  say  wc  will  accept  a  cer- 
tain level  of  progress'  pollution — so  many 
parts  per  billion,  and  no  more. 

Since  wc  didn't  realize,  or  much  care,  how 
the  air  and  water  were  being  mucked  up  as 
recently  r.z  25  years  ago,  it  seems  possible 
that  other  aspects  of  the  environment  are 
being  unrecognizably  sullied  today. 

Experts  across  the  country  are  rising  to 
Identify  Just  such  a  new  pollutai.t.  The  nox- 
ious agent,  they  say,  is  noise. 

In  New  York,  the  mayor  has  appointed  a 
task  force  on  noise  control.  The  panel's  Job 
is  to  cstabil-h  maximum  levels  to  protect 
New  Yorkers  from  unwanted  sound  in  their 
homes,  at  work,  and  in  public  places. 

In  more  than  a  half  dozen  U.S.  cities,  new 
building  codes  are  being  drafted  with  an 
arcliiiectnral  ear  cocked  tov,-ard  the  clamor 
that  is  not  now  shut  out  of  most  apartments. 
On  television's  noncommercial  educational 
channels,  \iewers  from  Bangor  to  San  Diego 
are  being  shown  a  filmed  science  program 
that  identifies  noise  as  a  principal,  but 
largely  uncontested,  pollutive  assault  on  our 
lives.  T!ie  film,  produced  by  National  Educa- 
tion Television,  features  o;.e  of  the  country's 
pioneer  arjiistical  physicists  urping  that  ■so- 
ciety should  declare  war  on  noise." 

This  particular  expert  la  Vcrn  O.  Knudsen. 
Ph.D..  former  chancellor  of  U.CL  ■\.  and  one 
of  the  consultants  called  to  help  remedy  the 
troubles  tha-^  sapped  the  sciiic  v;gor  of  Nev.- 
York's  new  Piiirnisrmonic  Hall.  Dr.  Knudier.. 
self-acknowledjcd  "nut  on  noise."  habitu- 
ally wears  earplugs  of  his  own  cifsl'rn  when 
he' ventures  from  the  Insulated  calm  of  h^s 
U.C.L.A.  laboratory  building.  The  stoppers  are 
calcuiat^rd  to  attenuite.  but  no'^  completely 
block,  the  stridency  of  life  on  the  streets  and 
freeways. 

In  the  television  fi'm,  Dr.  Knudsen  warns 
viewer-— in  much  the  same  tone  tiiat  cancer 
researchers  use  about  cigarettes — "We  don't 
have  to  v.-alt  for  all  the  answers  to  do  some- 
thing "  about  noise. 

Tlie  adjuration  points  up  a  principal  diffi- 
culty of  deaUng  with  noise  as  a  pollutant. 
Laboratory  tests  can  demonstrate  that  a  lot 
of  noise  can  hurt  a  lot — make  us  deaf.  But 
does  some  noise  hurt  some?  No  one  yet 
knows.  Noise  below  the  mcn-'.;rable  threshold 
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for  physical  Injury  may  be  annoying.  Ita  po- 
tential for  damage,  however.  Is  disputable. 
AcoustlclanB  are  Umlted  to  hushing  the  more 
obvious  incursions  on  our  aural  well-being. 
Among  the  various  investigations  under 
way  to  help  quantltate  the  noise  pollutant  are 
such  as  conducted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  of 
Mount  Slnal  Hospital  In  New  York.  Having 
seen.  In  the  course  of  his  otologic  practice,  a 
measurable  erosion  in  the  hearing  acuity  of 
many  of  his  older  patients.  Dr.  Rosen  won- 
dered If  some  of  It  might  be  attributable  to 
long  life  amid  noise. 

For  a  comparison  he  went  to  a  quieter 
civilization,  a  village  of  primitive  Mabaan 
tribesmen  in  the  African  Sudan.  There  the 
daylong  average  sound  intensity  is  only  one- 
tenth  the  hum  of  a  refrigerator.  And  there 
audiometer  testa  showed  that  90-year-old 
men  could  hear  nearly  as  well  as  10-year- 
old  boys. 

At  the  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  James  Miller  and  associates  shat- 
ter the  calm  of  caged  chinchillas  by  exposing 
them  to  hours-long  barrages  of  mixed  fre- 
quencies up  to  80  db.  in  Intensity.  The  chin- 
chillas, whose  inner  ears  are  more  surgically 
accessible  than  those  of  most  other  labora- 
tory animals,  are  pretralned  to  hurdle  a  fence 
at  the  sound  of  a  pure  tone.  At  the  end  of 
their  noise  exposure  they  are  given  a  Jump- 
for-yes  audiometer  test.  Their  subjective  re- 
sponse is  later  compared  with  the  objective 
measurements  of  electric  potentials  along  the 
three  turns  of  their  cochlea.  A  map  of  dead- 
ened response  to  auditory  stimuli  can  then 
be  drawn  for  comparison  with  micrographs 
of  the  cochlea. 

What  these  measurements  show  Is  that 
when  noise  deafens  it  wipes  off  the  coch- 
lear hair  cells.  The  thoroughly  noise-damaged 
chinchilla  cochlea  has  a  smooth  membrane 
from  which  no  hair  cell  will  ever  sprout 
again. 

Can  the  effect  be  extrapolated  from  chin- 
chillas to  citizens?  The  investigators  believe 
It  can.  with  allowances  for  different  injury 
thresholds.  Man  apparently  is  about  20  db. 
tougher  in  many  frequencies.  So  if  three  days 
of  80  db.  deafens  a  chinchilla,  perhaps  it 
would  take  100  db.  to  Injure  a  man  to  the 
same  extent. 

But  100  db.  of  mixed  noi.se  Is  readily  avail- 
able to  some  men  in  their  work.  The  riveter 
of  steel  plates  gets  more  than  that,  accord- 
ing to  industrial  measurements.  Not  for 
three  days  without  cease.  But  how  about 
several  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  say 
for  10  years'' 

Many  state  labor  departments  have  set  80 
db.  as  the  maximum  tllowable  long-term 
noise  level  for  industry.  Above  that,  an  em- 
ployer has  a  hard  time  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility in  a  deafness  compensation  action. 

Yet  85  db.  is  not  too  far  above  the  peak 
in  a  major  New  York  City  subway  station 
rush  hour.  Can  something  be  done  about  if 
"We  know  how  to  make  it  quieter."  says 
William  A.  Leek,  president  of  the  Acoustical 
Materials  Association.  "We  have  the  tech- 
nology, but  public  apathy  is  holding  it  back." 
One  noise,  however,  seems  to  pierce  apathy 
In  civilization's  centers  all  over  the  Western 
world.  Airplanes  may  have  become  the  first 
universal  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Hardly 
a  major  airport  near  a  residential  area  has 
not  felt  the  effects  of  householders  roaring  in 
reply.  The  aviation  industry  rightly  fears  that 
today's  noise-limiting  restrictions  on  take-off 
paths  and  power  levels  over  suburbia  bodes 
even  greater  public  disquietude  when  super- 
sonic   transports    are    introduced. 

SSTs  presumably  can  fly  over  oceans  with- 
out causlngi  undue  fuss  about  sonic  boom. 
But  flights  over  land  can  have  a  big,  unap- 
prectatlve  audience  on  the  ground.  Govern- 
ment* with  a  stake  In  SSTs  are  worrying 
about  It.  The  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
already  has  experimentally  boomed  the  popu- 
lace of  Oklahoma  City  to  test  Its  irritability 
quotient. 


Stanford  Research  Institute,  on  Govern- 
ment contract,  has  recruited  volunteers  to 
Bit  Indoors  and  out  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  and  listen  to  aircraft  noises.  The 
volunteers  are  being  asked,  in  effect,  what 
ktod  of  noise  pollution  they  like  best.  They 
listen  to  the  roar  of  a  low-flying  subsonic  Jet, 
then  the  boom  of  a  high-flying  supersonic  Jet. 
They  are  requested  to  mark  on  a  scoresheet 
which  noise  is  more  "acceptable." 

At  a  recent  New  York  press  conference, 
the  Acoustical  Material  Association's  Mr. 
Leek  ventured  an  opinion  that  the  typical 
hyperampllfled  discotheque  offers  sustained 
intensities  above  85  db.— the  maximvim  al- 
lowable in  industry.  Granted  that  the  custo- 
mer chooses  this  auditory  exposure,  the 
esthetic  contradictions  in  the  newly  char- 
acterized pollutant  are  discernible.  At  the 
same  press  conference.  Wallace  Waterfall, 
secretary  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, summed  it  up:  "One  man's  noise  is  an- 
other man's  music." 


I  Prom  the  ChrL^.tlan  Science  Monitor.  Apr.  3. 
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Sound  Conditioning 

The  next  luxury  for  city  people,  after  air 
conditioning,  may  well  be  sound  condition- 
ing of  dwellings. 

Many  people  like  the  idea  of  one  or  more 
"quiet  rooms"  in  their  homes.  (A  "quiet 
room"  is  one  that  reduces  outside  noises  but 
of  course  does  nothing  to  control  the  do-it- 
yourself   noises    produced    inside  ) 

A  survey  of  10,000  home  owners  in  17  Amer- 
ican cities  made  recently  by  Market  Facts. 
Inc.,  found  that  two-thirds  of  those  inter- 
viewed were  interested  in  having  noise  con- 
trol built  into  their  next  house. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  quiet  can  be 
provided  in  bedrooms  of  new  dwellings  at  a 
cost  that  is  not  prohibitive.  Now  it  is  to  be 
seen  if  families  are  ready  to  spend  money  for 
this  new  comfort.  It  will  probably  take  time 
and  promotional  work  on  the  part  of  the 
noise-reducing  industry  to  develop  a  market. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  a  governmental 
agency  provides  "noise  grants"  to  aid  people 
who  undertake  to  soundproof  several  rooms 
in  their  homes,  there  has  been  a  slow  re- 
sponse. The  British  .Association  for  Control 
of  Airport  Noise  has  received  only  a  small 
number  of  requests  for  assistance  although 
it  has  funds  to  subsidize  the  noise-reducing 
efforts  of  some  40.000  householders. 

But  this  situation  can  change  quickly.  Af- 
ter a  few  sonic  booms  in  the  night  we  expect 
to  see  a  sudden  rise  in  demand  for  residences 
with  sound-conditioned  bedrooms.  There  is 
need  for  continued  research  in  this  field  to 
be  ready  for  this  day. 

(From  Life,  Jan    27.  1967] 
.\i,L  Those  Noises  That  A.ssail  Us 

This  is  the  noisiest  age  in  human  history. 
The  volcanic  eruption  of  Santorin  in  1400 
B  C.  was  no  doubt  louder  than  anything 
heard  since,  but  it  was  a  one-shot  explosion 
followed  by  a  merciful  silence.  Jet-age  noises 
are  continuous  and  crescendo. 

Everyone's  air.  streets,  factories  and  kitch- 
ens are  full  of  increasingly  powerful  machin- 
ery. Decibels  mount  with  power  unless  spe- 
cial measures  are  taken  to  offset  them,  which 
they  rarely  are.  The  war  against  noise  has 
barely  begun.  A  big  battle  now  shaping  up 
Involves  the  supersonic  transport,  whose 
shock  waves  could  bring  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans within  range  of  a  some  boom  which, 
even  at  65,000  feet,  sounds  like  a  nearby 
shotgun.  The  participants  in  the  battle  will 
be  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which  wants 
noise  control,  and  the  builders  of  the  SST, 
who  are  interested  in  payload.  Unless  efforts 
to  soften  its  roar  are  successful,  SST  may  be 
prohibited  from  flying  over  land. 

Even  without  SST,  noise  Is  already  a  public 


problem  as  serious  as  other  kinds  of  pollu- 
tion. Since  1962,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  airport  operators  are  respon- 
sible for  noise  damage  to  their  neighbors, 
they  have  been  swamped  In  claims.  U.S. 
building  codes,  despite  FHA  pressure,  have 
all  but  Ignored  the  noise  problem  so  that 
our  thin-walled  apartments  are  far  ore 
reverberant  than  those  of  the  acoustically 
vigilant  Europe.ins.  Silence  costs  money  and 
few  Americans  seem  willing  to  pay  for  it 
Noise  control  in  industry  dates  only  from 
1948.  when  workmen's  compensation  for 
gradual  hearing  impairment  first  became  le- 
gally collectible.  But  two  thirds  of  all  cases 
of  deafness  in  working  males  are  still  caused 
by  occupational  noise,  the  worst  offenders 
being  riveting  (130  decibels),  metal  cutting, 
drop-forging,  blasting,  weaving  and  paper 
shredding.  When  noise  approaches  140  deci- 
bels— the  so-called  "threshold  of  pain," 
about  the  level  of  what  you  hear  on  the  run- 
way near  a  jet  take-off — it  can  impair  your 
hearing.  An  average  alarm  clock  is  80  deci- 
bels and  a  Manhattan  discotheque  has  been 
clocked  at  105. 

This  mounting  racket  is  bad  enough.  Even 
more  ominous  may  be  the  acceleration  of 
"psychic  noise,"  defined  as  any  unwanted 
signal.  If  a  nearby  conversation  interferes 
with  yours,  it  is  noise  to  you  regardless  of  its 
sense  or  decibels.  Psychic  noise  is  snow  on  the 
TV  as  well  as  static  on  the  radio.  No  other  age 
has  ever  thrust  so  many  auditory  and  visual 
images  so  promiscuously  at  the  human  brain 
with  such  terrifying  frequency  and  competi- 
tive clamor.  The  daily  deluge  may  contain  the 
most  astounding  and  useful  information,  or 
it  may  be  trivial  and  mendacious.  In  either 
case  it  is  noise  if  you  don't  want  !;.  How  can 
a  man  be  selective  about  all  these  warring 
signals  and  sift  out  what  he  needs  when  he 
needs  it?  This  may  define  the  problem  of  mass 
sanity  in  the  "global  village"  of  universal  in- 
stsntaneous  communication  predicted  by 
Marshall  McLuhan  (Life,  Feb.  25,  1966). 

The  problem  may  require  the  widespread 
rediscovery  of  tlie  personal  value  of  silence. 
Most  religions  throughout  human  history 
have  insisted  that  man  needs  regular  Inter- 
vals of  silence  for  his  spiritual  health.  Re- 
ligious mystics  describe  these  in  technical 
words  like  recollection,  contemplation,  "cen- 
tering down,"  or  what  St.  Theresa  called  "the 
orison  of  quiet."  A  secular  translation  would 
be  the  tapping  of  deeper  levels  of  conscious- 
ness. Even  in  our  age  of  noise  and  crossed  sig- 
nals, some  artists  and  scientists  as  well  as  re- 
ligious mystics  still  practice  "recollection"  in 
quiet  for  their  own  surer  guidance. 

We  especially  recommend  this  practice  to 
our  political  leaders.  They  spend  much  of 
their  lives  at  the  center  of  noise  cyclones,  and 
turn  for  relief  not  to  silence  but  to  hell- 
copters  or  shouting  crowds.  Are  too  many 
fateful  decisions  proceeding  from  noise-filled 
minds?  As  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  on  Capitol 
Hill  opens  for  business  again,  one  wonders 
what  would  happen  to  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment If  every  congressman,  when  tempted 
to  make  a  speech  or  board  a  Jet,  should  in- 
stead go  to  a  mountain  top. 

The  more  strictly  public  problem,  that  of 
sheer  decibels,  can  be  solved  by  public  ef- 
fort. In  1937  a  Memphis  newspaperman  was 
awakened  from  a  nap  by  an  auto  horn  and 
v^rrote  an  editorial  launching  an  antlnolse 
campaign  that  led  to  an  ordinance.  Its  en- 
forcement won  for  Memphis  16  annual  Na- 
tional Noise  Abatement  awards  in  a  row.  By 
now  many  mumcipalltles  have  passed  some 
sort  of  noise  ordinance.  But  only  constant 
hounding  by  Indignant  citizens  can  keep 
these  codes  up  to  date  against  new  noise 
sources  and  also  keep  the  authorities  Inter- 
ested In  enforcing  them.  So  every  citizen  has 
Just  two  recourses  against  the  universal  as- 
sault on  his  nerves:  (1)  seek  silence,  (2)  get 
sore. 
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Department  op  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Pxtblic 
Health  Service, 

June  19, 19S7. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Your  ofBce  was  kind 
enough  recently  to  send  me  some  of  your 
statements  on  the  community  noise  problem, 
and  this  help  Is  very  much  appreciated. 

Because  of  your  interest  in  this  growing 
form  of  environmental  pollution,  I  thought 
that  you  might  like  to  see  an  article  on  In- 
dustrial noise  which  we  prepared  for  The 
American  Federationist  magazine.  X  hope 
that  you  find  It  Interesting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Hardesty, 
Information  Officer,  Occupational  Health 
Program. 

[From  the  AFI^-CIO  Federationist,  May  1967] 
Noise  on  the  Job 
(By  Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown) 
(Note. — Murray  C.  Brown,  M.D,,  is  Chief  of 
the  Occupational  Health  Program.  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.) 

The  world  is  full  of  sound.  The  alarm 
clock  that  wakes  us.  The  car  we  drive  or  the 
bus  we  take  to  work.  The  voices  of  people 
around  us.  We  become  accustomed  to  sound. 
In  fact,  when  we  do  not  hear  familiar  sounds, 
we  feel  that  something  is  missing.  When  this 
sound  Is  unwanted,  we  call  it  noise. 

Workers  are  particularly  affected  by  un- 
wanted sound,  since  they  may  have  a  triple 
exposure  on  the  Job,  In  the  community  and 
at  home.  Noise  on  the  Job,  however,  catises 
the  most  severe  problems. 

The  incidence  of  hearing  impairment  due 
to  noise  in  our  contemporary  environment  Is 
a  growing  problem.  In  our  modern  world  of 
technology,  with  vast  and  complex  machin- 
ery being  used  In  a  wide  variety  of  Industries, 
noise  as  an  adjunct  to  work  Is  a  reality  that 
must  be  faced.  Nor  is  noise  confined  solely 
to  the  so-called  heavy  Industries — It  is  also  a 
problem  In  farming  occupations  and  even  in 
white  collar  work,  traditionally  regarded  as 
comparatively  noise-free. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Americans  who 
work  in  environments  jjotentlally  damaging 
to  their  hearing  range  from  6  million  to  16.5 
million — the  exact  figure  Is  not  known.  Per- 
haps another  million  could  be  added  if  the 
total  Included  noise  conditions  not  neces- 
sarily damaging  to  hearing  but  strong  enough 
to  create  Interference  with  speech  and  pos- 
sible disruption  in  work  efficiency. 

Many  communities  are  becoming  noisier 
due  to  a  spillover  of  factory  noise,  their 
proximity  to  busy  airports  and,  very  often, 
to  greater  volume  of  traffic  on  the  nation's 
expanding  highway  network.  In  urban  areas. 
Increasing  population  density,  combined  with 
a  larger  volume  of  in-town  traffic  and  city- 
core  rebuilding  activity,  raises  the  p>osslblllty 
that  even  greater  numbers  of  people  ■will 
be  confronted  by  additional  noise-nuisance 
problems.  The  problem  has  become  serlotis 
enough,  In  fact,  for  some  communities  to 
take  action  to  curtail  airport  and  aircraft 
activities  and  otherwise  restrain  potential 
sources  of  noise. 

To  compound  the  problem  of  noise  for  the 
average  person,  his  home,  too,  has  become 
noisier.  TTils  condition  Is  caused,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  accelerated  use  of  power  ap- 
pliances such  as  garbage  disposals,  dish- 
washers, lawnmowers  and  workshop  tools. 
While  not  In  the  same  category,  a  booming 
hl-fl  set  and.  It  must  be  admitted,  shouting 
children  at  play  also  contribute  to  the  overall 
noise  level  In  many  homes. 

WORKSITE    the    MAIN    SOURCE 

But  the  main  source  remains  the  worksite. 
Studies  have  Identified  some  of  the  Industries 
whose  noise  conditions  are  deemed   unsafe 


to  workers'  hearing.  A  few  of  them  are:  glass 
bottle  manufacturing,  heavy  construction 
work,  wood  products,  metal  products  and 
heavy  machine  fabrication,  textiles,  paper- 
making  and  paper  products  and  transporta- 
tion services. 

In  four  industries  alone  (petroleum,  steel, 
mining,  automotive  transportation),  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  persons  are  exposed  to  noise 
conditions  potentially  damsging  to  their 
hearing.  If  those  who  work  In  highly  mecha- 
mzed  farm  and  agricultural  occupations, 
printing  and  publishing,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures were  included,  tl-.e  total  would  be  much 
higher. 

Compensation  costs  for  industrial  hearing 
losses  could  be  enormous.  One  acoustics  ex- 
pert has  estimated  there  are  4.5  million 
workers  with  enough  hearing  loss  to  qualify 
them  for  a  compensation  award  under  some 
existing  workmen's  compensation  statutes. 

THE   EAR  mechanism 

How  does  noise  affect  the  ear?  How  long 
an  exposure  to  noise  does  It  take  before  the 
human  hearing  mechanism  begins  to  be  ad- 
versely affected?  Although  the  ear  is  a  com- 
plex organ,  a  few  basic  details  may  help 
explain  Its  vulnerability  to  damage  by  ex- 
cessive noise. 

The  human  ear  Is  divided  Into  three  parts — 
the  externa],  middle  and  inner  ear.  The  func- 
tions of  the  external  and  middle  ear  are 
chiefly  to  gather  and  transmit  sound  to  the 
Inner  ear  in  which  the  receivers  of  sound 
sensation  are  located. 

Sound  Is  funneled  inward  through  the  ex- 
ternal ear  canal  to  the  eardrum.  Incoming 
sound  waves  strike  the  eardrum  and  set  it 
into  vibration.  The  middle  ear,  behind  the 
eardrum.  Is  an  alr-flUed  cavity  containing 
three  small  bones. 

The  handle  of  one  of  the  bones  (malleus) 
attached  to  the  eardrum  moves  with  the  sec- 
ond bone  (incus)  which,  In  turn,  is  Joined 
to  the  third  (stapes).  The  footplate  of  the 
third  bone  fits  snugly  against  the  oval  win- 
dow, one  of  the  two  covered  openings  between 
the  middle  and  inner  ears.  The  opening, 
called  the  round  window,  lies  Just  below  the 
oval  window  and  acts  as  a  pressure  compen- 
sator. These  three  bones,  In  effect,  form  a 
chain  which  carry  the  sound-produced  vibra- 
tions of  the  eardrum  through  the  middle  ear 
to  the  oval  window  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inner  ear. 

The  two  intra-aural  muscles,  also  located 
in  the  middle  ear,  are  connected  to  two  of 
the  three  middle-ear  bones.  The  onset  of 
intense  sound  causes  these  muscles  to  con- 
tract, which  in  total  effect  reduces  the 
amount  of  sound  energy  conducted  to  the 
inner  ear.  This  reflex  action  Is  believed  to  be 
protective,  since  It  lessens  the  potentially 
damaging  effects  of  high  Intensity  sounds 
on  the  hearing  mechanism  of  the  Inner  ear. 

The  middle  ear  also  contains  a  passageway 
leading  from  the  middle  ear  cavity  to  the 
back  of  the  nose  and  throat — the  Eustachian 
tube — which  equalizes  air  pressure  on  both 
sides  of  the  eardrum,  facilitating  the  ear- 
drum's response  to  sounds.  The  vibrations 
carried  by  the  middle  ear  bones  cause  the 
oval  window  partition  between  the  middle 
and  inner  ear  to  act  like  a  plunger,  setting 
up  fluid  motion  in  the  Inner  ear.  This,  in 
turn,  produces  vibrations  In  certain  of  the 
basilar  fibers  which  are  also  part  of  the 
inner  ear.  As  a  result,  tiny  hair  cells  attached 
to  the  basilar  membrane  move  up  and  down, 
some  cells  stimulated  more  than  others. 

Touching  against  an  overhanging  mem- 
brane, these  cells  trigger  nerve  Impulses.  Each 
different  sound  pattern  thus  produces  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  of  nerve  Impulses,  depending 
on  sound  frequency.  The  impulses  are  then 
transmitted  through  the  auditory  nerve  sys- 
tem to  the  part  of  the  brain  where  the  hear- 
ing centers  are  located.  These  impulses  are 
Interpreted  as  sounds  of  various  pitch  or 
loudness  and  are  given  meaning. 


WHAT    DOES    noise   DO? 

When  any  pr.rt  of  this  complexly-engi- 
neered sound  fystem  breaks  down,  hearing 
loss,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  may 
occur.  The  resulting  danger  is  classified  Into 
three  basic  types:  conductive,  perceptive 
(neural)  and  functional. 

Conductive  hearing  loss  results  from  trou- 
ble in  the  external  and  or  middle  ear  which 
prevents  the  normal  amount  of  sound  energy 
from  reaching  the  inner  ear.  This  condition. 
at  its  minimum,  may  be  caused  by  excessive 
wax  forming  in  tlie  external  ear  canal.  A 
much  more  serious  form  is  the  hardening  of 
tissue  around  one  of  the  ear's  bones.  What- 
ever the  cause,  however,  conductive-type 
hearing  disabilities  respond  to  treatment  and 
cm  be  corrected. 

Perceptive  deafness  defines  those  disorders 
of  tiie  inner  ear  and,  or  in  the  auditory  nerve 
system  and  ranges  from  disturbances  in  the 
fluids  of  the  Inner  ear  to  degeneration  of  the 
hair  cell  receptors  and  nerve  supply.  This  type 
of  liearing  loss  does  not  respond  to  treatment 
by  surgical  or  other  medical  procedures. 

Functional  deafness  refers  to  hearing  loss 
that  has  no  organic  basic  but  In  which  a 
person  does  not  fully  utilize  ills  hearing 
capacity,  although  there  is  no  actual  damage 
to  his  hearing  mechanism. 

Noise  exposure  can  cause  either  conductive 
or  perceptive  hearing  loss.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ability may  be  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Noise-induced  hearing  loss  of  the  conductive, 
kind,  called  acoustic  or  blast  trauma,  may  be 
c.iused  by  an  explosion  whicli  ruptures  the 
eardrum.  In  such  Instances,  tlie  inner  ear 
may  not  be  d.imaged,  but  the  bone-chaln 
may  be  dislodged. 

Noise-induced  hearing  loss  of  the  percep- 
tive type  is  produced  by  prolonged  exiX)sure 
to  excessive  amounts  of  industrial  noise.  The 
site  of  this  disorder  is  the  inner  ear  and.  In 
these  cases,  the  eardrum  or  bone-chain  is 
rarely  affected. 

industrl^l  noise 

Initial  exposure  to  excessive  lndu?t."ial-typc 
noise  creates  a  temporary  lo.''s  in  hearing 
which  Is  recovered  after  a  short  Interval  away 
from  noise.  The  extent  of  the  temporary  Iofs 
depends  on  the  kind  of  noise  responsible  and 
is,  for  any  person,  a  repeatatale  phenomenon 
that  is  more  or  less  consistent.  However,  re- 
peated or  prolonged  exposure  to  excessive 
noi.'ie.  for  months  or  years,  reduces  the  chance 
of  the  ear  recovering  all  of  this  "temporary" 
loss  and  the  residual  or  non-recovered  por- 
tion of  the  loss  becomes  a  permanent  hearing 
Impairment. 

Intermittent  noise  is  often  a  characteristic 
of  the  industrial  environment.  A  noise  heard 
only  during  alternate  minutes  creates  about 
half  the  temporary  loss  that  it  would  If  It 
wore  continuous.  Workers  around  Jet  aircraft 
do  not  suffer  hearinf?  loss  as  quickly  as  might 
be  expected  since  intcrmlttence  of  the  ex- 
posure Is  partially  protective. 

Hearing  impairment  for  certain  sounds 
seems  to  reacli  a  maximum  after  ten  years' 
exnoeure  and  then  remains  constant.  How- 
ever, It  Is  wrong  to  assume  that  anyone  who 
h.as  worked  in  a  noisy  environment  for  ten 
years  is  not  vulnerable  to  further  hearing 
loss.  The  exact  correlation  between  tempo- 
rary loss  and  permanent  loss  is  far  from 
clear.  Noise  that  does  not  cause  temporary 
loss  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  permanent  Im- 
pairment; temporary  loss  and  permanent  Im- 
pairment run  parallel  on  differing  timescale.-. 

Susceptible  persons  develop  hearing  Im- 
pairment comparatively  rapidly  and  are  fre- 
quently aware  that  noise  unduly  disturbs 
them.  They  may  complain  of  head  noises, 
nausea  or  vertigo  after  a  day's  work.  Sus- 
ceptibility probably  reflects  one  end  of  the 
scale  of  sensitivity  rather  than  an  innate 
fragility  of  the  bearing  mechanism.  It  may 
be  transient  or  remain  for  life. 

Of  the  numerous  problems  posed  by  ex- 
cessive noise  exposures,  tiie  most  serious  is 
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hearing  losa.  However,  quite  apart  from  this. 
nolBe  can  create  many  other  changes  In  a 
person's  physiological  state.  Including  his 
circulation,  re«plratlon  and  digestive  fluids 
In  some  Instances — each  reflecting  a  general- 
ized stress  reaction.  While  these  types  of 
changes  are  typically  caused  by  Intense 
sounds  of  sudden  onset  such  as  sonic  boom. 
these  alterations  of  bodily  functions  also 
appear  under  sustained  high  level  or  even 
moderately  strong  noise  conditions. 

SPEECH  INTERFERENCE 

One  effect  of  noise  best  understood  is  In- 
terference with  speech  communication. 
which  is  obviously  Important  In  Industry. 
Such  conditions  would  be  typical  in  large 
data  processing  offices.  Generally,  noise 
deemed  hazardous  to  hearing  Interferes 
with  speech,  although  the  opposite  may  not 
be  true.  Speech  interference  caused  by  noise 
Is  basically  a  masking  process  and  Is  found 
at  moderate  levels  of  background  noise. 
Speech  that  Is  only  In  part  masked  by  dis- 
continuous noise  may  be  complemented  by 
gesture,  a  detail  contributing  up  to  a  third 
of  total  intelligibility. 

Although  It  Is  often  stated  that  noise  ad- 
versely affects  output,  efficiency  and  morale, 
these  effects  are  not  easy  to  assess  quantita- 
tively. Excessive  noise  may  affect  occupa- 
tional accident  rates  by  impairing  a  per- 
son's accuracy  of  movement,  his  perception 
of  auditory  signals  or  clarity  of  vision.  How- 
ever, many  people  work  under  extremely 
noisy  conditions  for  many  years  without 
damage  that  can  be  related  to  this  exposure. 
Nor  Is  It  always  simple  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  noise  from  those  caused  by  emo- 
tional or  environmental  factors.  The  be- 
havioral results  of  noise  are  probably  not  a 
major  health  problem. 

Various  factors  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  exposure  to  a  particular 
noise  level  lias  created,  or  will  create,  hearing 
loss.  These  Include  the  overall  noise  level, 
plus  Its  frequency  composition,  duration  and 
distribution  of  exposure  through  a  person's 
working  day  and  working  life.  Individual  sus- 
ceptibility, presence  or  absence  of  ear  dis- 
ease and  the  efficiency  of  protective  meas- 
ures. 

Some  generalization  can  be  made  about 
the  nature  of  a  noise  exposure  condition 
and  the  risk  of  nolse-lnduced  hearing  loss. 
They  are : 

1.  Other  things  being  equal,  high-fre- 
quency sounds  are  more  harmful  than  low- 
frequency  sounds. 

2.  Intermittent  exposures  to  noise  are  not 
as  harmful  as  continuous  exposure  at  the 
same  overall  Intensity. 

3.  Noises  with  strong  pure-toned  frequen- 
cies or  strong  narrow  band  energy  are  more 
harmful  to  hearing  than  noises  having  a 
smooth  spectrum. 

At  any  worksite,  a  need  for  action  Is  in- 
dicated If  speech  communication  is  difficult, 
or  where  employes  experience  head  noises 
or  persistent  hearing  loss  after  exposure. 
Even  In  the  absence  of  such  obvious  indica- 
tions, It  might  be  necessary  X-n  check  the 
noise  level. 

It  Is  not  easy,  however,  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes safe  exposure  to  noise  for  general 
application,  since  kinds  of  noise  and  ex- 
posure timings  vary  considerably.  One  good 
rule  of  thumb  In  making  a  prejudgment 
about  a  noise  hazard  Is  whether  there  Is  dif- 
ficulty In  understanding  loud  speech  at  a 
distance  of  one  foot  between  a  talker  and 
listener. 

NOISE    CONTROL 

Control  of  noise  should  be  directed  toward 
seeing  that  every  employe  is  safe,  whatever 
age  or  susceptibility.  While  modern  tech- 
niques frequently  allow  economical  and  ef- 
fective noise  reduction,  complete  noise  con- 
trol In  factories  may  still  be  comparatively 
expensive  and  therefore  get  a  lower  priority 


than  protection  against  other  health  hazards 
regarded  as  more  obviously  dangerous. 

Economy  and  nolse-reductlon  go  parallel, 
since  noise  wastes  energy  and  poorly  main- 
tained equipment  gets  noisier  with  wear. 
It  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  lower  noise 
by  changing  a  machine,  process  or  material, 
as,  for  example,  the  substitution  of  welding 
for  riveting,  rubber  for  metal  or  slow-acting 
pressure  for  high-velocity  impact. 

Noise  may  be  reduced  at  the  source  by 
lubrication  or  by  the  use  of  dampers  or 
insulators  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  vi- 
bration. Just  as  rugs  in  the  home  cut  down 
noise,  sound-absorbing  materials  are  also 
used  in  industry — a  method  particularly  ef- 
fective where  the  spectrum  of  the  noise  is 
known  so  the  proper  material  can  be  used. 
These  methods  are  most  feasible  when  the 
desired  noise  reduction  is  not  great  and  when 
the  worker  is  not  too  near  the  source  of  the 
noise.  However,  in  many  situations  they 
alone  will  not  Inhibit  sound  to  a  safe  level. 

Another  control  method  Is  sound  Insula- 
tio.i.  which  Is  ditlerent  from  absorption. 
This  technique  uses  barriers  between  the 
noise  source  and  the  area  to  be  protected. 
Partitions  where  used  should  be  heavy  and 
form  an  airtight  seal  across  the  noise  path- 
way .Sound  m.iy  likewise  be  reduced  by  the 
use  of  mufflers  ;.nd  reson.itors. 

However,  in  some  plants  the  u.se  of  per- 
sonal pioiective  devices  is  the  only  practica- 
ble Riet.'iod  to  reduce  ri.sk  An  ear-protector, 
ideally,  limits  the  amount  oi  sound  reaching 
the  t':ir  drum  The  four  main  types  are: 
plugs,  seml-iiiscrt  plugs,  muds  and  helmets. 

Acceptance  of  protectors  is  no  problem 
when  exposure  to  noise  levels  is  high  enough 
to  cause  pain;  they  are  often  neglected  at 
lower  levels  of  noise.  Moreover,  concern 
about  only  tJie  iinnnedlate  work  environment 
is  liot  enough.  Take,  for  example,  the  air- 
craft groundcrew  and  maintenance  workers 
who  believed  they  had  no  noise  problems — 
all  their  planes  were  propeller-driven.  How- 
ever, they  ignored  the  fact  they  were  work- 
ing next  to  an  airline  whose  aircraft-s  were 
jets. 

HE.\RING    LOSS    PREVENTABLE 

Although  occupational  deafness  is  largely 
preventable,  it  remains  a  real  and  serious 
threat  in  many  work  environments.  And,  as 
such,  appropriate  noise  control  programs  are 
needed  as  well  as  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  and  employer  of  how  it  can 
cause   considerable  harm  If  left  unchecked. 

Certainly,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
excessive  noise  In  the  workplace  merits  no 
less  consideration  and  concern  than  do  the 
more  obvious  occupational  health  hazards. 
In  the  modern  world,  which  is  continually 
growing  smaller,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs — on  all  levels — Is  for  Improved  com- 
munication. And  good  hearing  is  admitted- 
ly a  vital  link  in  the  process  that  Informs, 
instructs  and  binds  society  together. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  5.    1967] 

Hospital  Din  Building  to  a  Crescendo 
(By  McCandllsh  Phillips) 

It  is  1;45  A.M.  In  the  hospital  and  all  Is 
quiet — until  an  aide  drops  a  utility  pan  that 
strikes  the  corridor  floor  with  a  sharp,  me- 
tallic report,  loud  enough  to  awaken  most 
patients. 

Some,  whose  rest  Is  troubled  by  physical 
discomfort,  will  not  quickly  find  sleep  again. 
Even  then,  they  may  shortly  be  awakened 
by  another  noise — a  heavy  elevator  door 
slamming  shut,  a  cleaning  crew  clanking 
mechanical  equipment,  a  medicine  cart  be- 
ing rolled  through  the  hall  on  a  rackety 
wheel. 

"Shhhh!"  That,  In  not  quite  one  word.  Is 
the  message  some  patients  want  desperately 
to  get  to  hospital  personnel.  At  least  a  few 
hospital  admimstrators  are  trying  to  get  the 
same   message   through   to   their   staffs.   Re- 


cently some  hospitals  have  been  cutting 
down  their  noise  levels  through  a  combina- 
tion of  techniques — new,  the  use  of  elec- 
tromcs,  and  old,  the  use  of  oil  on  doors, 
wheels  and  everything  else  that  squeaks. 

Hospitals,  with  their  24-hours  daily  cycle, 
are  not  merely  busier  than  ever,  they  also 
seem  to  be  noisier  than  ever — far  too  noisy, 
some  believe,  for  effective  convalescence. 

'Hospitals  are  relatively  noisy  places.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  send  your  mother  here  with 
a  coronary,"  a  staff  physician  at  a  volun- 
tary hospital  in  Brooklyn  said  flatly. 

A  Federal  study,  conducted  In  eight  hospi- 
tals in  the  Northeast  for  the  Public  Health 
Service,  came  up  with  the  distressing  dis- 
closure that  "hospital  patient  room  areas 
are  noisier  than  most  residential  sleeping 
areas  in  cities  or  suburbs." 

Among  the  noises  complained  of  by  pa- 
tients questioned  In  a  New  York  Times  sur- 
vey of  hospitals  were  the  murmur  and  whine 
of  air  conditioners,  the  whoosh  of  window 
fans,  the  baritone  hum  of  roof  blowers,  the 
thunk  of  elevator  gears  and  brakes,  the 
squeak  of  cranks  on  adjustable  beds,  the 
laughter  of  employes  in  corridors,  the  crying 
of  babies,  the  blaring  of  television  sets,  the 
static-thickened  voices  from  ambulance  ra- 
dios left  on  outside,  the  moaning  of  other 
patients  and  the  banging  of  drawers  by 
aides. 

In  many  hospitals,  public  address  systems. 
broadcasting  nearly  constant  calls  for  staff 
members  to  every  nook,  strike  patients'  ear 
drums  like  oral  shrapnel. 

Of  61  sounds  found  to  be  disturbing  to 
patients  In  the  Federal  survey,  50  originated 
within  the  hospitals  studied,  only  11  came 
from  outside  sources  (traffic,  jet  planes, 
trains,  activity  in  parking  lots,  even  chirping 
crickets) . 

In  New  York,  the  Interior  din  mixes  with 
a  great  roar  from  traffic  or  construction  out- 
side. Surveys  here  show  that  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  patients  suffer  acute  distress,  edgi- 
ness.  loss  of  rest  or  pain  because  of  noise. 

Modern  hospitals  with  thin  walls,  echo- 
chamber  stairwells  and  acoustically  brilliant 
glazed -tile  corridors  amplifying  noise  as 
grievously  as  marbles  shaken  In  a  tin  can 
must  share  In  the  assessment  of  modern 
buildings  made  recently  by  Leo  L.  Beranek. 
writing  in  Scientific  American:  "acoustical 
torture  chambers." 

VISITORS    ADD    TO    DIN 

In  addition  there  are  more  people — pa- 
tients, employes  and  visitors,  all  potential 
nolsemakers  In  hospitals  today.  Hospitals 
that  used  to  be  strict  In  limiting  visiting 
hours  and  numbers  of  visitors  hours  have 
become  much  more  relaxed. 

At  times  wards  and  rooms  are  crowded 
with  visitors  whose  demeanor  Is  roughly 
that  of  people  going  aboard  ship  to  see 
relatives  off  on  an  ocean  cruise.  "The  visitors 
tried  so  hard  to  be  gay,  they  were  terribly 
noisy,"  said  a  patient  recently  released  from 
a  hospital  in  Manhattan. 

Some  hospitals  are  doing  virtually  noth- 
ing about  noise,  except  living  with  It.  Others 
work  hard  to  Identify  Its  sources  and  remove 
them,  sometimes  at  heavy  cost. 

Starting  this  week,  In  the  latest  move  in 
its  noise  reduction  program,  the  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  will  alter  all  of  Its  television  sets 
so  that  the  sound  of  "The  Invaders" — and 
other  programs — will  no  longer  come  blast- 
ing from  set  speakers,  but  will  flow,  muffled, 
from  under-the-pUlow  speakers  to  ears  that 
desire  it. 

Voice  paging  has  been  cut.  When  a  phy- 
sician enters  the  hospital  he  picks  up  a  white 
radio  unit,  thinner  than  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes, and  slips  It  Into  the  upper  breast 
pocket  of  his  white  coat. 

"Only  my  unit  beeps  when  they  want  me," 
a  physician  said.  A  moment  later  It  beeped, 
giving  a  high  but  not  shrill  signal,  thin  as  a 
silver  threat. 
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"We  vised  to  have  a  metal  wagon  that  a 
porter  would  roll  along  the  ball,  banging 
metal  waste  baskets  against  its  sides  to 
empty  them,"  said  Milton  W.  Ham  lit,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  "Now  we  use  plastic  bas- 
kets, each  fitted  with  a  disposable  plastic 
liner."  The  porter  silently  drops  the  plastic 
liner  Into  his  rolling  bin. 

"MISS  shush"  dismissed 

At  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  "Miss  Shush" 
was  abruptly  dismissed  last  week  as  solicitor 
of  silence  In  the  corridors  after  five  years 
of  constant.  If  steadily  less  effective,  service. 

Her  face  appeared  on  discreet  posters  show- 
ing a  nurse  with  one  finger  to  her  lips.  "It 
was  effective  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  it 
became  part  of  the  wall  and  people  began 
to  Ignore  It."  Milton  Slsselman,  associate 
director,  said. 

A  splashy  new  poster,  which  went  up  Fri- 
day In  every  elevator,  corridor  and  waiting 
room,  uses  nine  languages — Spanish,  Italian, 
Chinese,  Hebrew,  French,  Russian,  German, 
Greek  and  English — and  seven  colors —  using 
a  hot-tempered  pink — to  appeal  for  "quiet 
please." 

At  the  Brookdale  Hospital  Center,  Linden 
Boulevard  at  Rockaway  Parkway  In  Brooklyn, 
the  Peace  and  Quiet  Committee  has  spent 
$106,000  in  less  than  six  months  on  a  noise 
control  campaign. 

On  Thursday,  a  team  began  "taking  the 
noise  pulse"  In  critical  areas  of  the  hospital's 
five  main  buildings  in  a  month-long  sound 
measurement  survey.  Sensitive  electronic 
recording  Instruments  will  register  noise 
levels  In  patients'  rooms,  corridors  and  In 
work  and  assembly  areas. 

"Quiet,  please"  directives,  designed  to 
"make  everybody  noise  conscious,"  went  out 
to  all  employes.  Telephone  bells  were  muted. 
An  "oiling  program"  was  begun,  and  "every- 
thing that  has  a  hinge"  or  a  potentially 
squeaky  moving  part  has  been  lubricated,  ac- 
cording to  Frank  DeScipio,  the  administrator. 

visrroRS  limited 

The  number  of  visitors  was  cut  to  "two 
or  three  visitors  at  one  time  to  any  patient." 

Every  piece  of  rolling  stock  in  the  hos- 
pital— food  carts,  therapy  carts,  supply  carts 
and  rolling  tables — was  standardized  to  take 
one  size  caster,  for  the  easier  replacement  of 
broken  wheels. 

When  the  public  address  system  was  moni- 
tored. It  was  found  that  an  average  of  412 
voice  paging  calls  were  made  dally  between 
9  A.M.  and  5  P.M. 

Starting  this  Wednesday,  Brookdale  ex- 
pects to  achieve  "an  almost  total  reduction  In 
the  use  of  our  biggest  noise  factor" — the  pag- 
ing system — by  substituting  It  with  the  low 
frequency  pocket-receiver  system,  which  Is 
expected  to  be  in  full  use  by  June  30.  "Then 
we  will  have  utter  silence,"  Sid  Golden,  as- 
sociate administrator,  boasted. 

Later  this  month,  the  hospital  will  try 
"zoned  music"  as  a  way  of  further  smoothing 
Its  aural  atmosphere.  The  music  will  not 
be  piped  Into  patients'  rooms,  but  It  will  be 
filtered  softly  through  the  corridors  or 
beamed  into  one  or  several  areas  as  time  and 
uses  suggest  appropriate. 

The  Federal  study  report  found  49  sounds 
that  jolted  patients  into  wakefulness  at 
night:  Employes  talking  in  halls,  telephones 
shrilling,  new  patients  coming  In,  shades 
flapping  In  wind,  floor  polishing  machinery, 
doors  slamming.  The  report  was  based  on  a 
survey  by  Goodfrlend-Ostergaard  Associates, 
consulting  engineers  In  acoustics,  of  Cedar 
Knolls,  N.J. 

"A  sound  frequently  heard,  particularly  at 
night.  Is  the  sharp  scrape  of  a  chair  being 
moved  at  the  nurses'  station,"  the  report  said. 
I  The  practice  of  delivering  merrily  clink- 

ing pinchers  of  Ice  water  to  patients  at  5:30 
A.M.  was  but  one  that  gave  rise  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  hospital  routines  be  restudled 
and  revised. 


Most  inside  noise  baa  its  source  at  the 
floor,  acoustical  engineers  find,  and  a  few 
hospitals  In  the  West  are  carpeting  their  cor- 
ridors to  absorb  noise. 

Some  hospitals  are  experimenting  with  a 
"split-level"  pattern  of  sound  in  air-condi- 
tioning systems,  adjusting  units  to  hum  on 
one  tone  during  the  night  and  a  slightly 
higher  one  In  the  day.  That  way,  patients  do 
not  get  a  one-tone  drone  all  day  and  night. 

Others  may  try  what  has  been  called 
"acoustical  perfume" — an  unobjectionable 
background  sound  purposely  generated  to 
blend  out  unpleasant  noises. 

"Noise  itself  is  a  purely  subjective  term." 
said  Dr.  Howard  M.  Bogard.  chief  psychologist 
at  the  Queens  Hospital  Center.  "What  is  noise 
to  one  person  is  not  noise  to  another." 

Lewis  S.  Goodfriend,  the  acoustical  con- 
sultant, said  that  one  patient  "condemns  a 
hospital  for  being  noisy,  while  another  says 
it  is  the  quietest  he  has  ever  been  in." 

"It  depends  a  lot  on  where  your  bed  Is," 
remarked  a  staff  member  at  the  Associated 
Hospital  Service  (Blue  Cross)  of  New  York 
who  had  lately  been  hospitalized. 

"If  you're  near  the  elevator  and  the  re- 
ceiving station,  and  the  nurses  stand  there 
talking  and  they  break  down  the  food  trays 
there  and  the  person  in  the  bed  next  to  yours 
would  be  miserable  if  he  couldn't  listen  to 
WMCA  24  hours  a  day,  except  when  six  or 
seven  kids  come  in  to  visit — then  it's  noisy. 
But  I  had  a  room  way  down  at  the  end  of  a 
hall,  and  it  was  like  a  tomb." 

At  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  a  patient 
said:  "There  is  a  lot  of  horseplay  among  the 
doctors  and  Interns  and  patients.  If  you're 
feeling  well,  you  like  the  feeling  of  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  But  if  you're  feeling 
awful,  you  don't." 

An  elderly  person  who  was  recently  a  pa- 
tient at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  said :  "I  had  next 
to  me  a  patient  who  had  an  accident.  She  was 
in  agony,  always  calling  for  help.  Four  weeks 
I  went  through  this.  It  was  a  little  too  much 
for  me." 

Typical  of  patients'  reaction  to  noise  were 
the  comments  of  Miss  Barbara  Kraus  as  she 
recalled  a  stay  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital. 

"I  always  thought  I  could  sleep  through 
anything."  she  said.  "I  slept  through  air  raid 
tests  In  the  last  war.  They're  building  the 
Ford  Foundation  across  the  street  from  me. 
and  that  doesn't  bother  me.  But  the  minute 
I  came  out  of  the  ether,  noise  suddenly  be- 
came the  most  dreadful  problem.  I  suffered 
agony  from  March  16  when  I  was  operated 
on,  to  March  26,  when  I  got  out,  because  it 
never  abated. 

"You  can  go  crazy  in  the  crossfire  of  the 
radio  and  television  sets,  with  conversations 
shouted  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the 
other — patients  yelling  to  patients,  staff  to 
staff,  patients  to  staff.  They  had  somebody 
knock  on  the  door  and  sell  you  newspapers — 
that  drove  me  out  of  my  mind. 

"And  It  was  much  worse  at  night.  The  man 
across  the  hall  from  me  was  listening  to 
television — "The  Late,  Late  Show.'  " 

Miss  Kraus  described  the  nursing  staff 
at  Lenox  Hill  as  "marvelous,  they'll  do  any- 
thing to  help  you."  She  found  her  $71-a-day 
private  room  on  the  seventh-floor  In  the 
WoUman  Pavilllon  "a  very  cheerful  place, 
more  like  a  hotel  room  than  like  a  hospital." 
She  speculated,  however,  that  noise  had  been 
a  deterrent  to  her  swift  recovery. 

"As  far  as  we're  concerned,  the  lady  Is 
justified  In  her  complaint,"  Mr.  Hamllt,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  hospital,  said. 
His  hospital  Is  situated  between  the  New 
York  Central  tracks  under  Park  Avenue  (the 
place  shudders  and  rumbles  when  they  pass 
below)  and  the  Lexington  Avenue  subway, 
whose  sidewalk  grating  release  high-pitched 
screeching  of  Iron  brakes  that  does  disturb 
patients  near  that  end. 

"Noise  is  not  a  common  complaint,"  he  said. 
Mr.  Hamllt  Is  a  member  of  Mayor  Lindsay's 


Task  Force  on  Noise,  and  so  is  Dr.  Wilbur 
James  Gould,  director  of  otolaryngology  at 
Lenox  HIU,  the  man  who  removed  the  small 
polyp  from  President  Johnson's  vocal  cord 
last  November. 

"When  one  sensory  mechanism  becomes 
hypersensitive — just  as  when  you  have  a 
headache — the  others  become  more  sensi- 
tive, too,  to  noise,  to  touch,"  Dr.  Gould 
said.  'Sound  is  sometimes  an  Illness  producer 
or  an  Illness  aggravator. 

"Two  of  the  primary  objectives  of  a  hoe- 
pital,  no  matter  what  the  illness  is.  are 
bodily  rest  and  mental  rest.  If  there  is 
an  hour  of  rest  that  Is  lost  to  a  patient,  then 
to  that  extent  it  Interferes  with  the  progress 
of  the  patient." 

As  many  hospitals  do,  Beekman  Downtown 
.isks  discharged  patients  to  evaluate  hos- 
pital conditions.  On  585  questionnaires  re- 
turned from  June  to  December  last  year, 
there  were  only  nine  complaints  about  noise. 
However,  these  comments  were  unsolicited, 
since  there  is  no  question  on  noise  in  the 
form. 

A  survey  by  the  Brookdale  Center  showed 
that  "approximately  15  per  cent  of  patients 
questioned  objected  to  the  noise." 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  conducts  a  con- 
tinuous survey,  using  a  form  with  13  ques- 
tions. One  asks,  "Was  the  hospital  quiet 
enough  for  you  to  sleep  and  rest?" 

I  From  the  National  Enquirer] 

Le.miing  Scientists  and  Doctors  Sat  :  Noise 

Pollution  Is  Driving  You  Crazy 

(Note. — Like  an  Invisible  demon,  nowhere 
yet  everywhere,  noise  tortures  us  by  day  and 
haunts  us  by  night.  In  the  sprawling  cities 
of  America,  rumbling  traffic,  roaring  jet 
planes,  clattering  subway  trains,  pounding 
pneumatic  drills  and  walling  sirens  assail  us 
endlessly. 

(Alarmed  at  Its  proportions,  the  Enquirer 
decided  to  conduct  a  nationwide  Investiga- 
tion of  the  growing  menace.  Medical  authori- 
ties were  consulted;  studies  on  how  noise  af- 
fects people  were  sifted  and  analyzed:  Gov- 
ernment officials  were  Interviewed  and  books 
on  medicine,  history  and  law  were  scoured. 
And  here,  exclusively  for  Enquirer  readers, 
are  astonishing  results.) 

(By  Hugh  McPherson) 

Noise  is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  man's 
worst  enemy.  It  hurts  everyone — unless  they 
are  already  deaf. 

So  grave  is  the  evil  of  noise  in  modern  so- 
ciety, In  fact,  that  The  World  Health  Orgam- 
zation  of  the  United  Nations  now  ranks 
noise-induced  "mental  pollution"  with  the 
dangers  of  water  and  air  pollution. 

Yet  little.  If  anything.  Is  being  done  about 
it  in  this  country  despite  these  proven  facts: 

There  Is  an  Indisputable  link  between  noise 
and  mental  Illness. 

There  Is  more  noise  In  America  than  any 
country  in  the  world. 

There  is  more  deafness  in  America  than 
any  other  country,  with  one  of  every  12  per- 
sons suffering  from  Impaired  hearing. 

There  Is  more  mental  Illness  In  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  other. 

Noise  fatigue  accounts  for  more  accidents 
In  American  industry  than  any  other  factor. 

The  potential  cost  to  the  nation  of  noise- 
induced  hearing  loss  Is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  occupational  disease. 

And  studies  show  noise  can  kill  living  mat- 
ter of  any  kind. 

In  blunt  language.  Dr.  Zhlvko  D.  Angelus- 
cheff.  a  Fellow  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  Sciences  In  New  York,  told  the  Enquirer 
he  summarized  the  problem  this  way: 

"We  m  the  United  States  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  noise  than  any  other  country  In 
the  world,  and  we  do  the  least  about  It. 

"Our  reward  Is  the  highest  ratio  of  deaf- 
ness and  mental  Illness  cannot  be  demed." 
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Dr.  Angeluscheff  also  warned  ihere  is  proof 
that  noise  can  kill. 

Ocean  plankton,  for  Instance,  undergoes 
drastic  changes  within  5  to  10  seconds  of 
expoeare  to  noise.  And  within  five  minutes, 
plankton  dies. 

In  another  study  conducted  by  Dr.  Angel- 
uscheff on  an  Oklahoma  farm.  10.000  chick- 
ens were  subjected  twice  a  day  for  six 
months  to  the  sonic  booms  of  Jet  planes 
passing  overhead  at  an  altitude  of  35.000 
feet. 

At  the  end  of  sis  months.  6,000  of  the  10,- 
000  chickens  were  dead. 

The  survivors  had  lost  most  of  their  fea- 
thers, ha<l  stopped  laying  eggs,  suffered  rup- 
tured reproductive  organs  and  had  bled  in- 
ternally. 

The  danger  to  man,  similarly  Is  terrifying. 

Soon,  supersonic  airplanes  traveling  1,800 
miles  an  hour  will  be  cutting  swaths  across 
the  nation,  trailing  shock  waves  100  miles 
wide  to  encompass  and  torture  victims  on 
the  ground. 

Jet  noises,  according  to  Dr.  Julius  Buch- 
wald,  a  New  York  psychiatrist,  are  already 
mangling  men's  nerves,  producing  hallucina- 
tions and  suicidal  Impulses  anaong  those  on 
the  borderline  of  emotional  stability. 

One  woman  living  near  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport  In  New  York  threatened 
recently  to  blow  up  the  airport's  control 
tower  to  free  herself  and  her  family  from 
Jet  noise. 

And  more  and  more  people  wLU  be  brought 
to  the  brink  of  mental  instability  by  noise. 

The  World  Health  Organization's  director. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  warns  that  nervous  dis- 
ease. Insomnia  (the  Inability  to  sleep),  ac- 
cidents and  Insanity  will  surely  Increase  as 
a  result  of  Increasing  noise. 

Experiment  and  studies  bear  him  out. 

In  France,  a  group  of  soldiers  was  sub- 
jected to  a  loud  noise  for  15  minutes — and 
all  became  color-blind  for  an  hour  after- 
ward. In  Germany,  experimenters  found  that 
prolonged  exposure  to  noise  caused  stomach 
Inflammations. 

In  New  York,  a  study  showed  that  people 
awakened  from  sleep  repeatedly  by  noise 
suffered  "dream  deprivation"  and  developed 
severe  emotional  problems.  And  other  tests 
showed  that  nolse-fatlgued  people  drove  cars 
wildly,  burned  themselves  with  cigarettes, 
cut  themselves  shaving,  had  twitches  and 
suffered  nervous  breakdowns. 

But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  study 
was  conducted  by  New  York  ear  doctor  Sam- 
uel Rosen  in  the  African  Sudan,  where  a 
primitive  tribe  known  as  the  Mabans  were 
found  living  in  an  almost  noiseless  culture. 

Dr.  Rosen,  a  surgeon  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  a  Columbia  University  professor,  found 
a  relationship  between  noise  and  deafness, 
heart  attacks  and  length  of  life. 

According  to  Rosen,  the  tribe  lives  In  an 
area  with  the  lowest  level  of  noise  of  any 
place  on  earth.  Its  people  have  neither  guns 
nor  drums,  and  kuow  on'.y  the  sound  of 
their  own  hushed  voices. 

Dr.  Rosen  discovered  that  tlie  tribesmen: 

Had  the  keenest  hearing  he'd  ever  tested. 

Had  no  trace  of  heart  trouble. 

And  had  lived,  without  nervous  disorders. 
to  great  ages. 

By  contrast,  the  Industrialized  noise  In 
America  today  la  a  demon  of  our  own  crea- 
tion—and its  evUs  are  often  explained  away 
as  "the  price  of  progress." 

But  what  price  progress?  What  price  noise? 

More  than  15.000.000  Americans  are  regis- 
tered with  agencies  as  having  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

More  than  170,000  men  over  SO  are  eligible 
for  workmen'*  oompenaatlon — your  tax  dol- 
lars— because  of  hearing  troable. 

The  United  Nations  estimates   that  noise 


costs  American  industry  more,  in  terms  of 
fatigue,  accidents,  delay  and  lower  produc- 
tion, than  any  other  occupational  hazard. 

And  of  all  the  hOEpltal  beds  In  the  United 
States.  50  percent  are  reserved  for  the  men- 
tally and  emotionally  sick. 

Ho-:v  much  noise  Is  dangerous?  Scientists 
v'.se  the  decibel  as  the  measuring  stick  of 
loudness. 

And,  they  s^»y,  a  .=^ound  over  60  decibels 
is  harmful  especially  if  prolonged. 

A  reading  of  100  to  125  decibels  can  cause 
temporary  deafness.  And  at  150,  the  Inner 
ear  may  rupture,  causing  permanent  deaf- 
zie;s. 

Tests  shov.-  tha*  an  ordin."xry  food  blender, 
at  home,  registers  93  decibels.  Jet  planes. 
subway  trains,  power  lawn  mowers  and 
counties  other  machines  tortiore  us  with 
grccter  noise  levels. 

History  records  that  noise  torture  is  noth- 
ing new.  For  2.300  years  ago  in  China,  the 
law  prescribed  this  panisliment  for  crimi- 
nals: 

"Tl^.e  offender  should  not  be  hanged.  But 
flute  players,  drummers  and  nolsemakers 
should  play  without  stop  until  he  drops 
dead,  because  this  is  the  most  torturous 
deatli  that  man  can  devise." 

In  a  later,  more  reflned,  Chinese  torture, 
the  victim  was  tied  under  a  huge  clanging 
bell.  His  e.irs  tLxjk  such  a  pounding  that 
he  went  screaming  mad  and  soon  died  In 
convulsloris. 

But  thoujli  the  evils  of  noise  have  been 
known  fo-  centuries  and  are  now  reaching 
a  crescendo  of  danger,  little  Is  being  done 
In  the  United  States. 

Many  European  countries  have  begun  to 
tackle  the  problem.  Some  have  antl-nolse 
laws — and  enforce  them. 

Germany,  Switzerland  and  England  have 
scientists  who  specialize  In  noise  abatement 
and  are  doing  wonders  with  Improved  ve- 
hicle  mufflers   and   Insulation  devices. 

In  Switzerland.  Jackhammers  with  muf- 
flers are  in  use  on  some  construction  Jobs — 
and  they  can  hardly  be  heard. 

England  has  mobile  sound  laboratories  that 
go  everywhere  to  help  cities  with  noise 
problems. 

But  in  the  United  States,  only  a  few  cities 
even  recognize  the  problem  of  noise.  One  of 
the  exceptions  Is  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which 
repeatedly  wins  awards  as  America's  "quiet- 
est city." 

In  Memphis,  police  squads  are  equipped 
with  sound-level  meters  and  scour  the  town 
looking  for  noise.  When  they  find  It,  the  law 
backs  them  up. 

Pines  of  $50  are  meted  out  to  motorists 
who  toot  their  horns — and  those  fines  are 
collected. 

All  cars  must  go  through  muffler  inspec- 
tions three  times  a  year  In  Memphis,  and 
simMionses  are  handed  out  for  playing  radio 
and  TV  sets  too  loudly. 

But  in  most  American  cities,  the  public 
is  not  aroused — so  neither  are  the  politicians. 
America's  top  citizen  protester  is  Robert 
Alex  Baron,  a  46-year-old  New  York  theater 
manager  who  has  taken  two  years  off  from 
his  work  to  fight  noise  pollution. 

In  his  mldtown  Manhattan  apartment,  he 
was  pli'.gued  by  the  roar  of  blasting,  drilling, 
riveting  and  pounding  below  his  window, 
where  the  city  was  constructing  a  subway 
spur. 

Besides  that  din  and  the  rumble  of  traffic, 
a  33 -story  building  started  going  up  across 
the  street. 

"It  got  so  bad  I  had  to  wear  e.armuffs  In 
my  apartment,"  Baron  says. 

Indignant  and  angry.  Baron  organized  80 

nelghlwrs  Into  the  Upper  Sixth  Avenue  Noise 

Abatement  Assn.  to  fight  for  antl-nolse  laws. 

He  wrote  letters  of  protest  to  newspapers. 

magnzines,  police,  health  officials,  transit  ex- 


ecuti.es  and  Federal  agencies.  He  got  public- 
ity. He  made  speeches.  He  went  on  television. 
And  he  went  to  Germany  to  attend  an  inter- 
national meeting  on  noise  abatement. 

Finally,  the  campaign  started  to  pay  off. 

U.S.  Congressman  Theodore  Kupferman,  a 
New  York  Republican,  Introduced  an  antl- 
nol?e  bill  In  Congress  last  April  21. 

The  bill.  H.R.  14602,  would  establish  a 
Federal  Ofilce  of  Noise  Control  and  would 
provide  Federal  funds  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  study  means  of  controlling  noise. 

So  far,  the  legislation  is  still  bottled  up 
in  Congress. 

The  New  York  State  legislature  is  consid- 
ering a  bill  that  would  direct  the  State 
Health  Commissioner  to  study  the  effects  of 
noise  on  health. 

Recent  legislation  In  California  requires 
the  use  of  ear-plugs  in  factories  producing 
high  noise  levels. 

Engineers  say  noise  can  be  reduced  by 
sound-absorbing  materials,  silencing  shields 
and  sound  barriers. 

But  without  broad  public  support,  laws 
are  unenforceable  even  If  they  do  get  passed. 
Noise  is  getting  worse — still  nothing  is  done. 
Says  Baron:  "Time  is  runmng  out." 

But  he  may  be  wrong.  Time  may  have  al- 
ready run  out. 

About  50  years  ago.  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine,  pre- 
dicted: "The  day  will  come  when  man  will 
have  to  fight  merciless  noise  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  health." 

That  day  has  come.  The  Koch  prophecy 
is  today  at  the  brink  of  terrifying  fulfill- 
ment. 

Noise  Drives  a  Man  Bersekk 

The  trailer  court  in  Los  Angeles  was  like 
a  battlefield. 

Police,  crouching  behind  their  cars,  ex- 
changed fire  with  a  mad  sniper  inside  one 
of  the  parked  trailers. 

A  passing  motorist  was  killed. 

So  was  the  sniper,  42-year-old  Donnld 
Harkin,  who  died  a  suicide.  He  blew  the 
top  of  his  head  off  before  the  police  broke 
into  his  trailer. 

"The  man  suddenly  went  noise-crazy,"  Dr. 
Theodore  Curphey,  the  county's  Chief  Medi- 
cal E.xamlner.  said  on  December  29. 

"We  found  a  rambling  10-page  note  near 
his  body,  and  it  said  he  could  no  longer 
stand  the  highway  noises,  particularly  the 
loud  honking  of  horns.  He  also  couldn't 
stand  the  slamming  of  car  doors. 

"His  note  also  said  the  noise  made  him 
mad  at  the  world  and  he  hated  everybody." 

Harklns  started  firing  his  .30-callber  rifle 
shortly  after  5  p.m.,  on  December  15. 

Everyone  nearby  ducked.  Some  were  near- 
ly hit.  A  passing  motorist.  Vernon  Travis,  57, 
caught  a  bullet  in  his  chest.  His  car  veered 
Into   a   garage   and   smashed.   He   was   dead. 

Arriving,  police  poured  bullets  into  the 
crazed  man's  trailer.  Then  they  lobbed  tear 
gas  shells  through  one  of  its  windows.  A  few 
minutes  later,  they  charged  In  and  saw  him 
lying  in  his  blood,  a  victim  of  his  own  gun. 
They  also  found  the  note. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  23,  1907] 

Excessive  Noise  Termed  Unsuspected  He.^lth 

Peril 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Atlantic  Cttt,  June  22. — Excessive  noise 
can  be  an  "unsuspected  triggering  agent" 
for  physical  aliments  such  as  ulcers  and  al- 
lergies, as  well  as  mental  Illness,  a  profes- 
sor  of   environmental  medicine  said  today. 

The  professor.  Dr.  Lee  E.  Parr  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health, 
Houston,  said  too  little  attention  was  being 
paid  to  the  effect  of  sound  on  health. 

Doctors,  in  particular,  are  "turning  their 
backs"   on  the  noise  problem,   he  said,  al- 
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though  the  problem  is  becoming  more  acute 
with  urbanization  of  the  nation  and  over- 
crowding. 

"Noise  in  the  city  usually  contributes  to 
the  health  problem  by  an  erosion  of  emo- 
tional well-being,"  Dr.  Parr  said,  olDservlng 
that  excessive  sound  can  lead  to  "somatic 
manifestations"  such  as  stomach  problems, 
including  ulcers,  and  allergies,  such  as  hives. 

Dr.  Parr  told  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's annual  meeting  In  Convention 
Hall  that  the  noise  needed  to  bring  on  these 
effects  "need  not  be  intense." 

"Even  though  a  sound  be  of  such  low  in- 
tensity as  to  be  Just  over  the  threshold  of 
perception,  it  Btlll  CEin  evoke  all  the  emo- 
tional response  a  louder  sound  might  pro- 
voke," he  said,  "particularly  at  night." 

LITTLE    ADAPTATION 

While  many  people  are  annoyed  by  sound 
levels,  they  do  too  little  to  learn  to  live 
with  them,  he  noted. 

"Just  wearing  ear  plugs  would  help,  yet 
few  people  do,"  he  said.  Most  people  do  their 
apartment  or  house  hunting  on  weekends 
and  when  sound  levels  are  lowest,  the  pro- 
fessor said. 

"It  may  come  as  quite  a  shock  to  them  to 
discover  on  moving  in  that  the  noise  levels 
In  the  neighborhood  during  weekdays  and 
late  at  night  are  far  different,"  he  went  on. 

People  who  generate  sounds.  Dr.  Parr  said, 
are  generally  unaware  how  annoying  they 
can  be  to  others.  For  example,  he  said,  wives 
who  turn  on  vacuum  cleaners  after  their 
husbands  have  come  home  from  a  hard  day 
at  the  office  are  acting  irresponsibly, 

"Since  people  react  to  noise  emotionally, 
such  a  situation  usually  leads  to  frayed 
nerves  and  outbursts  of  rage  by  the  hus- 
band," he  said. 

Noise  does  not  have  a  constant  over-all 
effect,  he  explained,  saying  that  "the  sound 
that  drives  a  person  wild  one  day  has  no 
effect  the  next." 

He  said  the  time  had  come  for  city  dwell- 
ers to  take  civic  action  to  avert  Immersion 
in  noise  by  such  means  as  banning  auto 
horns  and  changing  building  codes  so  that 
more  residences  are  sound-proofed. 

Dr.  Parr  pwlnted  out  that  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  in  Washington, 
D.C.  had  assisted  a  builder  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  to  "sound  condition"  houses  and  that 
they  had  sold  more  rapidly  than  those  In 
which  noise- absorbers  were  not  Installed. 

Charles  McMahon,  a  spokesman  for  the 
association,  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  11  sound-conditioned  houses  were  built 
In  Birmingham  two  years  ago.  He  said  they 
were  sold  more  quickly  than  similar  homes 
in  which  the  antlnolse  features  were  not 
Installed,  despite  the  fact  that  the  sound- 
conditioned  homes  cost  from  $600  to  $800 
more. 

Mr.  McMahon  said  special  equipment  in- 
cluded a  "super-quiet  toilet,"  sound-proofed 
air-oondltlonlng  and  heating  units,  sound- 
absorbing  tiling  and  staggered  stud  con- 
struction in  walls. 


Jm,T  12, 1967. 
Robert  G.  Pichenbero, 
Executive  Editor, 
The  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  F^chenbehg:  My  good  friend  Con- 
gressman Dan  Button,  knowing  of  my  In- 
terest In  the  problems  of  noise  pollution,  has 
brought  to  my  attention  your  editorial  of 
June  29  entitled  "Booming  Times"  and  the 
article  concerning  the  arsenal  near  Saratoga 
Lake. 

Your  concern  with  the  problem  of  noise 
and  its  effect  on  the  environment  is  to  be 
commended,  and  I  shall  include  it  In  my 
next  statement  for  the  Congressional  Record 
in  support  of  my  bill  HJt.  2819  to  set  up  an 


Office  of  Noise  Control  In  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 

Congressman, 
Seventeenth  District,  Manhattan. 


[Prom    the    Albany     (N.Y.)     Knickerbocker 

News,  June  29,  1967] 

Booming   Times 

Near  Saratoga  Lake  these  days  the  often 
played  drama  of  the  individual  against  the 
organization  is  being  played  again.  This  time 
it  is  Individual  property  owners  against  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  State  of  New  York,  al- 
though tlieir  real  foe  Is  the  noise  being 
caused  by  GE  tests  of  arsenal  guns  on  state- 
owned  property. 

First  one  property  owner  spoke  up  to  pro- 
test the  invasion  of  his  property  and  his 
home  and  the  destruction  of  his  peace  and 
tranquillity  by  the  hour-after-hour  banging 
of  gun  tests.  Since  the  one  property  owner 
made  his  complaint  known,  he  has  been 
Joined  by  others  In  the  vicinity. 

Our  sympathies  He  with  the  Individuals. 
Noise  is  as  much  a  form  of  pollution  as  Is 
the  pollution  found  in  our  air  and  waters. 
Noise  enters  our  homes  without  our  per- 
mission, without  a  warrant. 

Should  the  Individuals  fighting  against 
the  Invasion  of  their  homes  by  noise  need 
further  support  for  their  cause,  we  would 
call  their  attention  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Lee 
E.  Parr,  who  told  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  that  ex- 
cessive noise  can  be  "an  unsuspecting  trig- 
gering agent"  for  physical  ailments  and 
mental  illness. 

We  wish  those  Individual  property  owners 
In  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  Lake  every  suc- 
cess in  their  battle  against  the  nolsemakers. 

Gunfire  Shatters  Quiet  op  Rural  Sara- 
toga— Arsenal  Tests  Intrude  on  Peaceful 
Living 

(By  Carol  Schlageter) 

Saratoga  Lake. — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Werner  of  Saratoga  Lake,  who  are  among  the 
sponsors  of  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center,  the  sound  of  the  cannon  In  the  "1812 
Overture"  is  probably  an  enjoyable  one. 

But  at  their  home — in  which  they've  In- 
vested about  $100,000  In  anticipation  of  a 
pastoral  retirement — they're  getting  the 
sounds  of  cannon  fire  every  three  or  four 
minutes  for  a  period  extending  as  long  as 
from  9  a.m.  to  6:30  pjn.  dally. 

"The  concussion  and  the  noise  Just  seem 
to  hit  us  full-blast  up  here,"  commented  Mr. 
Werner.  "The  entire  house  shakes." 

What  Is  all  the  racket  about? 

The  Watervliet  Arsenal  Is  concerned  with 
developing  and  producing  weapons,  particu- 
larly since  the  United  States  is  Involved  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  a  back-yard  test  cen- 
ter— such  as  the  one  at  the  Malta  Test  Sta- 
tion near  the  Werner  residence — is  a  great 
advantage  In  allowing  speedy  development. 

LEASED    from    STATE 

The  arsenal  has  hired  the  General  Electric 
Co.  to  do  the  testing,  and  GE  in  turn  leases 
the  test  site  from  Its  owner,  the  State  Office 
of  Atomic  and  Space  Development. 

If  not  for  the  local  test  site,  the  arsenal's 
newly  developed  guns  would  have  to  be 
shipped  out  of  town — say  to  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  In  Maryland — for  testing. 
And  there,  explained  Edward  Ryan,  chief  of 
the  arsenal's  development  laboratory  artil- 
lery unit,  each  weapon  would  wait  its  turn 
in  a  long  lineup  caused  by  an  "extremely 
tight"  test  schedule.  He  added  that  because 
of  the  local  site,  tested  parts  can  be  brought 
back  to  the  arsenal  for  Immediate  Inspection 
and  evaluation  as  to  whether  they're  doing 
their  duty. 


But  meanwhile,  not  quite  two  years  ago 
the  Werners,  formerly  of  Florida,  pui-chased 
the  Saratoga  Lake  House,  formerly  the  estate 
of  Thomas  Luther.  They  btiilt  a  guest  cottage 
and  Improved  the  grounds. 

And  they  settled  down  to  some  quiet  liv- 
ing, explained  Mr.  Werner,  "In  the  midst  of 
all  this  delightful  ballet,  music,  scenery  and 
air.  Then  there  was  this  intrusion." 

Their  home,  says  Mr.  Werner,  boasts  a  view 
that  not  even  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  can 
eclipse.  The  view  Is  framed  by  broad  picture 
windows  and  "these  are  in  trouble"  as  they 
tremble  from  cannonfire,  he  adds. 

REMOTE    AREA? 

The  retired  textile  man  says  the  resort  ter- 
ritory's reputation  as  a  "peaceful  area"  is  at 
stake. 

"Surely  there  must  be  a  remote  area  some- 
where," he  commented. 

But  to  officials,  the  test  area  Is  basically  a 
remote  one.  The  test  site  Is  surrounded  by  a 
one-mile,  uninhabited  buffer  zone,  one 
spokesman  explained.  And  beyond  that  pe- 
rimeter, he  said.  Is  a  sparsely  populated  two- 
mile  circle.  He  said  testing  of  the  155  mm 
weapons  also  was  conducted  last  summer  at 
the  site,  apparently  without  complaint. 

The  155  mm  guns  are  fired  over  about  a 
100-foot  range  into  a  reinforced  concrete 
tunnel  filled  with  sand.  They  are  fired  down- 
hill to  eliminate  danger  of  "overshooting  the 
target.  And  sand-filled  shells — not  live  am- 
munition— are  used. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Werner  reports  that,  since 
the  latest  testing  began  about  three  weeks 
ago,  wildlife  has  been  driven  from  Luther 
Forest. 

And,  he  maintains,  if  the  "intrusion"  con- 
tinues, the  Werners  also  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  home. 

[Prom  Chemical  and  Engineering  News, 
magazine.  Apr.  17,  19571 
Synthetics    Seek    Place    in    Noise    Abate- 
ment— Efforts  To  Control  Urban  Noise 
Offer   New   OppoRTUNrriES   for   Chemical 
Companies 

Experts  at  the  Acoustical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica meeting  in  New  York  City  this  week  £ire 
hearing  new  evidence  on  the  ravages  of 
noise — evidence  that  could  spell  opportunity 
for  the  chemical  Industry.  The  scientists' 
physiological  studies  and  a  rising  legislative 
concern  point  to  a  heightened  campaign 
against  sonic  excess.  And  synthetic  acoustical 
materials  could  have  a  solid  role  to  play 
should  such  a  campaign  lead  to  more  rapid 
growth  In  the  market  for  acoustical  mate- 
rials. 

So  far,  synthetic  acoustical  materials  have 
achieved  only  a  toe  hold  In  comparison  with 
conventional  celluloslc  (wood  fibers)  and 
mineral  fiber  products.  However,  large  chem- 
ical producers  are  working  actively  In  the 
field,  and  a  leading  acoustical  consultant 
sees  plastics  gaining  a  competitive  chance  In 
the  market  In  the  next  decade. 

SOUND  DEADENING 

The  market  for  acoustical  materials  In 
the  U.S.  has  already  climbed  from  Just  over 
150  million  sq.  ft.  in  1950  to  875  million  sq. 
ft.  today,  according  to  the  Acoustical  Mate- 
rials Association.  This  New  York  City  group 
represents  95  ^c  of  the  acoustical  materials 
Industry.  Chicago's  Insulation  Board  Insti- 
tute concurs,  estimating  an  increase  of  45'^;: 
In  sales  of  sound-deadening  insulation  board 
last  year  vs.  a  24Tc  Increase  in  1965. 

B.  P.  Goodrich,  which  introduced  Dead- 
beat  acoustical  material  last  fall,  expects  the 
total  market  for  acoustical  products  to  reach 
$875  million  by  1970.  Architectural  acoustical 
products  would  account  for  about  44  Tc.  The 
latter,  plus  products  for  reducing  shock  and 
vibration,  should  come  to  about  $530  mil- 
lion in  1970,  Goodrich  predicts. 

To  take  a  big  part  in  this  market,  cheml- 
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cal  producers  will  taAve  to  meet  competitloa 
from  entrenched  wcxxl  products  and  mineral 
tiber  companies.  Indeed,  the  two  older  classes 
of  materials  have  grown  strong  flgbtlng  eacb 
other.  Since  1950,  according  to  the  Acoustical 
Materials  Association,  mineral  fiber  products 
and  chemically  treated  celluloslcs  have 
Jumped  from  25  to  75%  of  total  consump- 
tion, with  wood  fiber  materials  accounting 
for  most  of  what's  left.  The  main  reason  has 
beun  the  superior  flre  resistance  of  the  min- 
eral fibers. 

Michael  J.  Kodaras,  author  of  the  pioneer 
noise-control  section  of  the  proposed  New 
York  City  building  code  (C&EN.  Nov.  28, 
1966.  page  28) .  sees  no  prohibitive  difficul- 
ties for  plastic  materials  in  meeting  code  re- 
quirements. However,  the  long-time  acous- 
tical consultant  adds,  technical  problems 
abound  In  design  of  polymeric  sound-muf- 
fling materials.  This  is  so  simply  because 
chemical  companies  are  relatively  Inexperi- 
enced  In  this   field. 

B.  P.  Goodrich's  Deadbeat  Is  an  elastomer 
resulting  from  three  years  of  research  on 
mass  transit.  Goodrich  says  the  product  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  squeal  of  wheels  on  rail 
curves  and  has  potential  in  cutting  noise 
from  business  machines,  appliances,  and  au- 
tomobiles. 

Goodrich  Is  also  testing  an  acoustically 
absorbent  wall  covering.  In  addition,  the 
company  Is  exploring  development  of  rigid 
foam  materials  for  absorbing  sound  between 
rooms  and  floors. 

Another  company  Involved  in  acoustical 
foam  materials  is  Monsanto,  which  sells  a 
laminated  styrene  sound-dampening  board 
for  use  In  walls  and  floors.  The  company  says 
the  material  competes  In  price  with  conven- 
tional products  and  has  distinct  advantages 
in  weight  and  ease  of  handling.  Though  the 
styrene-based  product  has  not  penetrated 
the  residential  market,  it  has  received  good 
acceptance  In  the  Institutional  field. 

Companies  such  as  Du  Pont.  Union  Car- 
bide, Dow.  and  Allied  are  among  those  who 
do  not  now  market  synthetic  materials  spe- 
cifically as  sound  absorbers.  However,  In  some 
cases  they  have  research  and^  marketing  fa- 
cilities for  conventional  acoustical  products 
which  are  used  by  the  construction  industry. 

Pending  the  further  appearance  of  purely 
synthetic  materials,  chemical  companies  can 
still  profit  from  higher  volume  for  traditional 
sound  absorbers.  Wood  products  and  various 
mineral  fibers  contain  organic  binders  such 
as  phenolic  resins.  Fire-protected  celluloslcs 
are  Impregnated  with  borate  compounds. 

In  addition,  acoustical  materials  have  re- 
cently come  out  with  vinyl  and  other  plastic 
membrane  coverings.  The  new  surface 
greatly  Improves  washabllity.  The  Acoustical 
Materials  Association  describes  most  syn- 
thetic overlays  as  sound-transparent  and 
highly  resllllent.  In  one  case,  the  film 
stretches  over  the  porous  base  tile  or  board 
but  adheres  only  at  the  edges  and  Is  free  to 
vibrate  under  Incident  sound  pressure.  In  a 
second  case,  the  surface  film  adheres  over  the 
entire  substratum  but  h<is  enovigh  resilience 
to   vibrate   freely. 

Companies  making  plastic-faced  materi.ils 
include  Armstrong  Cork,  which  uses  Du 
Ponfs  Mylar  polyester  film  on  several  tjrpes 
of  %-tnch  material  with  a  Class  I  flame- 
spread  rating.  Companies  using  vinyl  cover- 
ings Include  Baldwln-Ehret-Hlll,  Celotex, 
Oustin-Bacon,  Johns-ManvlUe,  Kaiser  Gyp- 
sum. Owens-Coming  Flberglas.  and  Simpson 
Timber.  The  largest  number  of  vinyl-covered 
materials  have  Class  A  flame-resistance  and 
Class  I  flame-spread  ratings. 

Strong  factors  behind  further  development 
of  acoiistlcal  materials  are  recent  studies  on 
the  physiological  effect  of  noise  and  closely 
related  legislative  proposals  to  dampen  en- 
vironmental sound  levels.  Last  month,  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen,  New  York  City  ear  specialist, 
sunmaarlzed  his  extensive  research  on  noise 
in  the  U-S.  and  abroad  for  New  York  City's 
flrst  conference  on  noise  control.  The  con- 


clave was  held  at  New  York  University.  It 
was  sponsored  by  Manhattan  Borough  presi- 
dent Percy  E.  Sutton  and  a  voluntary  re- 
search and  education  group.  Citizens  for  a 
Quieter  City. 

"Noise,"  Dr.  Rosen  says,  "can  not  only  dam- 
age hearing.  It  can  allect  the  blood  pressure 
and  functions  of  the  heart  and  nervous  sys- 
tem ...  if  the  noise  expoevu-e  is  intense 
enough  and  long,  we  begin  to  get  deafness 
from  the  Involvement  of  the  nerve  of  hear- 
ing. There  is  no  known  hearing  aid  that  is 
suitable  for  this  irreversible  type  of  deaf- 
ness." 

Moved  by  such  reports,  city  councils  and 
higher  legislative  bodies  in  the  U.S.  are  con- 
sidering bills  to  record  the  sonic  burden  on 
urban  residents.  What  may  become  the  most 
comprehensive  measure  in  this  country  is 
New  York  Cltys  proposed  noise-control 
statute.  It  is  still  lodged  with  the  rest  of  the 
new  building  code  In  Mayor  Lindsay's  office. 
The  New  York  City  proposal  outlines  per- 
formance criteria  fcr  building  materials  In 
four  broad  areas: 

Airborne    noise    between    adjacent    apart- 
ments, hallw:iys.  ond  other  areas. 
Impact  noise  between  apartments. 
Structure-borne      noise      originating      in 
mrvchinery  and  equipment. 

Noise  reaching  apartments  from  equip- 
ment located  on  adjacent  buildings. 

In  the  latter  two  categoric."!,  con.sultant 
Kodara-:  s.iys.  tiie  New  York  City  code  actu- 
ally goes  beyond  model  codes  currently  In  use 
abroad.  The  foreign  regulations,  centering  on 
airborne  and  impact  noise,  predate  U.S.  ef- 
forts by  as  much  as  three  decades.  Mr.  Ko- 
daras does  not  excuse  the  relatively  late  start 
of  noise-abatement  mea.'^ures  in  the  U.S.  But 
he  cites  the  forced  housing  boom  In  Europe 
after  World  War  II  and  more  centralized  for- 
eign government  as  partial  explanations  for 
the  head  start  ovei-seas. 

The  flrst  entry  In  noise-control  codes 
came  from  Grrmnny,  which  in  1938  specl.''.ed 
allowable  nol;;e  transmission  for  walls.  Since 
then,  codes  have  appeared  in  Canada  n948). 
Britain  (1944),  Sweden  (1946),  Norway 
(194«),    and   the   Netherlands    (1952). 

The  mere  existence  of  a  noise-abatement 
code  does  not  guarantee  effective  control.  In 
Great  Britain,  for  instance,  the  code  has 
been  on'.y  advLsory.  not  legal,  force.  Where 
legal  authority  exists,  enforcement  varies 
considerably — from  good  in  Belgium  and  the 
Sicandinavlan  countries  to  average  in  Ger- 
many and  other  central  European  nations 
and  weak  in  France. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress,  Rep.  Theodore  R. 
Kupferman  (R.-N.Y.)  has  pressed  a  cam- 
paign to  curb  noise  in  this  country.  His  H.R. 
2819  wa^  introduced  late  last  year  and  again 
in  this  session.  It  would  establish  an  office 
of  noise  control  In  the  Surgeon  General's 
office  and  provide  grants  to  aid  state  and 
local  noise-control  programs.  Receiving  no 
action  last  year,  the  bill  Is  not  expected  to 
fare  any  better  In  tills  session  of  Congress. 

[Prom   the   Ne-y   York   Dally   News,   Apr.  25 

1967] 
We    Hope   To    Help    Lower    the    Boom    on 

Street    Digging    Noise    With    OtJR     New 

"Cookie  CtrrrEB" 

The  rat-tat-tat  of  the  pneumatic  drill  may 
someday  be  Just  a  memory  when  It  comes 
to  certain  kinds  of  street  digging  .  .  .  that 
is,  opening  up  small  excavations  to  Install  or 
repair  cables  and  pipes.  We're  trying  out  a 
new  kind  of  machine  that  can  do  the  Job 
faster  and  quieter.  It's  our  new  truck- 
mounted  Road-Bor  machine,  affectionately 
tabbed  the  "cookie  cutter." 

This  borer  cuts  out  "cookies"  up  to  five 
feet  in  diameter  and  as  much  as  15  Inches 
thick,  right  through  asphalt  and  concrete, 
with  only  a  third  as  much  noise  as  a  pneu- 
matic Jackhammer.  During  trial  runs,  the 
"cookie  cutter"  sliced  througli  reinforced- 
concrete  slabs  five  inches  thick  in  an  average 


of  eight  minutes.  With  pneumatic  Jackham- 
mers  it  takes  an  average  of  27  minutes  to 
cut  a  hole  the  same  size. 

In  New  York  City,  where  over  90%  of 
the  electrical  distribution  bystem  is  under- 
ground, a  machine  like  the  "cookie  cutter" 
can  save  us — and  you — a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble. 

Right  now,  we've  got  only  one  of  these 
cutters.  We're  giving  It  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough on-the-job  test.  It's  the  first  of  its 
type  to  be  used  In  the  New  York  area.  If  the 
cutter  lives  up  to  expectations,  we'll  be  get- 
ting others  to  help  us  with  our  "spot-hole" 
excavations. 

Con  Edison  is  always  looking  for  new.  Im- 
proved ways  to  assure  New  York  and  West- 
chester the  best  possible  service.  We're  for 
anything  that  will  help  cut  down  the  noise 
and  time  in  doing  street  Jobs  In  New  York. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  17,  1967] 

Now  Hear  This! 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  Just  begin- 
ning to  listen,  with  alarm,  to  its  rapidly  ris- 
ing noise  levels — which  are  threatening  to 
rival  air  pollution  as  a  peril  to  humankind 
and  to  drive  us  all  daft — it  ill  behooved  the 
White  House  to  install  25  outdoor  speakers 
along  the  east  fence  in  order  to  provide  wait- 
ing tourists  with  chatty  (and  canned)  In- 
formation about  the  place. 

Good  grief!  Does  no  one  value  silence 
anymore? 

We  can  hear  it  now — the  pickets  paling  as 
the  caterwaul  begins:  "Pency  meeting  you 
here,"  says  the  fence  to  the  startled  tourist 
above  the  muffled  muttering  of  traffic  on  the 
Avenue.  "Welcome  to  the  home  of  Presidents, 
burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  .  .  ." 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a 
garrulous  fence,  that  something  being  The 
Washington  Daily  News.  A  fence  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  That's  what  we're  railing 
against. 

[From  Town  of  Hempstead  News, 
May  4,  1967] 

Hsmpstead  Town  Presiding  Supervisor 
Ralph  O.  Caso  urged  today  that  Congres- 
sional appropriations  to  build  a  supersonic 
prototype  plane  Include  the  proviso  that  the 
noise  and  sonic  boom  be  limited  to  specified 
levels.  He  also  urged  that  decibel  and  vibra- 
tion ceilings  be  Included  In  standards  of 
certification. 

In  letters  to  Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy, 
Representatives  Tenzer  and  Wydler  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transp>ortatlon  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Caso 
wrote,  "With  $1,144,000,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  be  expended  over  the  next  four 
years,  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  guar- 
antees that  the  SST  will  not  destroy  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  millions  for  the  sake  of  a 
comparative  few. 

Caso  stressed  that  throughout  the  pro- 
longed national  debate  on  the  supersonic  air- 
craft, no  one  has  raised  the  noise  and  shock- 
wave  questions  as  deterrents  to  the  program's 
advance. 

"We  stand  In  danger  of  producing  a  mon- 
ster that  leaves  a  carpet  of  shock  waves  the 
full  length  of  its  flight,  so  that  the  mc  iso- 
lated areas  of  the  country  will  suffer  this 
newest  and  most  threatening  type  of  pollu- 
tion," he  warned. 

Flying  at  speeds  of  up  to  1,800  miles  an 
hour,  the  American  version  of  the  SST  will 
be  306  feet  long,  with  four  60,000-pound 
thrust  engines.  Built  to  compete  with  the 
smaller,  somewhat  slower  models  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Russians  and  Jointly  by  the 
French  and  British,  the  American  supersonic 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  test  flights  by  1970 
and  in  commercial  use  in  1974. 

"It  win  be  futile  then,"  said  Caso,  "to  flnd 
we  can't  live  with  the  SST  after  billions  have 
been  spent  on  It.  The  time  to  establish 
standard.?  of  acceptability  is  now,  when  mon- 
ies for  construction  are  being  appropriated." 
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The  September  1967  issue  of  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute  Bulletin,  No.  188,  at 
page  2,  has  an  article  entitled  "Noise- 
Caused  nis"  which  follows.  The  address 
of  the  SFI  Is  719  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ipeton,  D.C. 

Noise-Caused    Ills 

An  item  in  a  recent  issue  of  Tundra  Times 
(Fairbanks,  Alaska)  reported  that  Dr.  Lee 
E.  Farr.  University  of  Texas,  believes  that  our 
noisy  society  Is  harmfully  loud.  Dr.  Farr 
points  out  that  long-lasting  noise  at  too 
high  a  level  can  cause  nervous  fatigue,  dam- 
age the  digestive  system,  increase  allergic 
sensitivity,  and  increase  susceptibility  to  mi- 
graine attaclis  or  other  forms  of  psychoso- 
matic illness. 

It  follows  that  one  antidote  to  such  ail- 
ments is  to  be  found  In  various  forms  of  out- 
door recreation — by  getting  away  from  It  all. 
An  ideal  means  is  through  fishing — the  tradi- 
tionally contemplative  (rather  than  competi- 
tive) sport.  This  is  where  competition  with 
one's  fellows  in  the  midst  of  urban  din  can 
be  discarded  and  trembling  nerves  become  re- 
laxed and  rested.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Lawrence 
L.  Suhm,  Director  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin's Center  for  Leisure  Resources  De- 
velopmtot,  has  warned  that  failure  to  cope 
with  leisure  time  may  seriously  damage  an 
individual's  physical  and  mental  health. 

According  to  Professor  Suhm,  a  direct  re- 
lationship exists  between  losing  one's  prin- 
cipal Job  functions  and  developing  physical 
and  mental  disorders.  A  person's  health  de- 
teriorates, Suhm  points  out,  when  his  use  of 
leisure  time  Is  characterized  by  decreased 
physical  activity,  social  Isolation,  sensory 
deprivation,  lack  of  mental  stimulation  and 
lack  of  adequate  motivation.  Suhm  described 
the  effect  of  increased  leisure  time  upon 
health  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Industrial  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  stating:  "It  is  not  the  in- 
crease In  leisure  time  which  adversely  af- 
fects health  but  rather  the  tragic  failure 
of  our  society  to  provide  adequate  personal 
or  environmental  resources  for  leisure." 

Differentiating  between  free  time  and 
leisure,  Suhm  emphasizes  that  "free  time  Is 
time  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
one's  existence.  Leisure  Is  freedom  from  im- 
posed obligations  upon  one's  time.  To  con- 
vert free  time  into  leisure,  one  must  have 
the  ability  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise his  freedom."  Children,  sick  people,  the 
unemployed  and  prisoners,  for  example,  have 
much  free  time  but  little  leisure.  Those  most 
affected  by  Increases  In  leisure  time  are  blue- 
collar  workers  and  old  people. 

Shorter  work  weeks,  automation  and 
longer  paid  vacations  have  helped  greatly 
to  increase  the  working  man's  leisure  time. 
However,  blue  collar  workers  and  old  people 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  more  time 
on  their  hands.  Young  people  also  have  In- 
creased their  leisure  time  through  a  com- 
bination of  prolonged  schooling  and  a  later 
entry  into  the  labor  force.  A  recent  report 
says  the  average  person  today  has  22  more 
years  of  leisure  time  during  his  life  time 
than  his  great-grandfather  had.  Adult  men 
have  31  hours  of  leisure  time  per  week  and 
women  over  35  hours  of  leisure. 

In  analyzing  what  do  people  do  with  all 
this  leisure  time.  Professor  Suhm  concludes 
that  nearly  75  per  cent  Is  spent  In  the  home. 
Of  this,  some  18  to  20  hours  per  week  are 
spent  watching  television  and  six  hours  are 
spent  reading,  mostly  newspapers,  leaving 
only  an  hour  for  all  other  at-home  activities. 
Of  the  eight  free  hours  away  from  home,  flve 
r>.re  spent  visiting  friends  and  rels^tlves.  Re- 
mainder of  the  time  Is  divided  among  church 
attendance,  concerts,  sports  participation 
ind   volunteer  community   activities. 

According  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
news  release  that  related  Professor  Subm's 
findings,  evidence  also  comes  from  the  med- 


ical profession  that  lack  of  preparation  for 
extensive  leisure  time  often  leads  to  severe 
organic  and  emotional  breakdown.  A  psy- 
chiatrist, Dr.  Alexander  Reld-Martln.  has 
found  that  many  gastro-lntestlnal  tract 
problems  caused  by  neurosis  have  actually 
become  worse  during  holidays.  Professor  Van 
R.  Potter  of  the  UW  McArdle  Laboratory 
for  Cancer  Research  has  warned  that  people 
must  continually  use  their  physical  and 
mental  capacities  if  they  want  to  stay 
healthy,  whether  in  leisure  or  non-leisure 
living.  When  we  carry  a  heavy  load  our 
ability  to  carry  loads  increases,  he  says.  But 
when  we  have  no  loads  to  carry,  our  ability 
to  carry  loads  decreases. 

This  demonstrates.  In  part,  how  the  hu- 
man organism  adapts.  Muscles,  organs, 
senses  and  reflexes  not  used  by  the  demands 
of  daily  living  tend  to  deteriorate,  sometimes 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Thus,  there  is 
great  need  for  public  education  to  prepare 
people  for  wise  use  of  increasing  leisure 
time.  Outdoor  recreation,  particularly  year- 
round  aspyects  such  as  sport  fishing,  provides 
a  vital  means  for  Americans  to  maintain 
their  physical  and  mental  well-being  in- 
cieariugly  in  the  future. 

Aiu  Line  Pilots  Assocwtion. 
Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif..  Ja7i.  31, 1967. 
P.epresentative  Thp'-dore  R.  Kupferman, 
Hov.^e  of  RcprescTfatires  Building, 
Wa-fhington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman:  I  have  been 
appointed  to  the  West  Coast  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  Noise  Abatement  (Committee  and 
in  this  capacity  I  am  writing  your  office  for 
any  and  all  information  your  office  can  for- 
ward me  ill  helping  us  alleviate  and  prevent 
the  noise  pollution  problem. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  August  4,  1966 
issue  of  The  Congressional  Record  wherein 
you  included  much  pertinent  and  informa- 
tional data  on  this  most  serious  noise  abate- 
ment problem.  It  is  the  best  series  of  articles 
I  have  read  on  noise  pollution. 

At  the  present  time  the  Regional  Planning 
Committee  of  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  is 
conducting  hearings  on  the  600  million  dollar 
proposed  Pacific  Air  Commerce  Center  south 
of  the  fourth  busiest  airport  In  the  United 
States,  the  San  Francisco  International  Air- 
port. This  complex  will  include  the  zoning 
of  bay  fill  property  which  will  Include  resi- 
dential property  bousing  for  approximately 
5000  people. 

The  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  has  strongly 
opposed  the  Inclusion  of  residential  prop- 
erty within  close  proximity  and  peripheral 
areas  of  Jet  airports.  Local  zoning  boards 
throughout  the  world  heretofore  have  Ig- 
nored sound  decibel  noise  residential  zoning 
ordinances  for  new  residential  property.  We 
hope  to  Introduce  and  "bird  dog"  this  type 
of  legislation. 

I  would  appreciate  any  data  your  office 
may  have  on  decibel  Jet  noise  soundings  In 
peripheral  airport  areas.  The  ,iet  noise  emitted 
when  the  aircraft  Is  vertically  600  ft.,  1000 
ft..  1500  ft.,  2000  ft.,  3000  ft.,  etc.  overhead. 
The  decibel  noise  pollution  data  when  the 
aircraft  is  at  the  same  aforementioned  alti- 
tudes but  measured  from  Vi  mile,  14  mile, 
%  mile,  one  mile,  1'^  mile,  2  mile,  etc.  This 
data  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  and 
the  Bay  Front  Task  Group. 

The  problems  of  Jet  noise  pollution  to  the 
residential  owner  has  usually  been  created 
by  myopic  zoning  boards.  The  air  line  pilot 
Is  saddled  with  the  blame  inasmuch  as  he 
Is  at  the  controls  of  the  sound  problem  air- 
craft. This  would  not  be  so  If  residential 
property  owners  did  not  11  e  underneath  or 
within  the  confines  of  aircraft  flight  paths. 

A  man's  home  is  his  castle,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small.  He  can  stand  and  put  up  with 
more  noise  pollution  at  work  than  he  can 
relaxing  with  his  shoes  off,  TV  turned  to  his 
favorite  sports  event,  windows  open  and  his 
favorite  beverage  in  h&Ord. 


Let  zoning  commissions  prot«ct  the  future 
resident  home  owner  from  peripheral  noise 
and  not  construct  residential  property  In 
known  Jet  noise  areas  which  will  ultimately 
Increase  resident's  complaints  and  create 
more  new  problems  for  residents  and  air- 
lines. 

Thanltlng  you  in  advance  arjd  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  X.  Stefanki. 
Chairman.    UAL   Council   34  Legislative 
Committee. 


STOP  THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AS  A  NECESSARY  FIRST 
STEP  TO  GET  PEACE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS STARTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham  J  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year,  I  have  on  various  occasions 
urged  that  the  United  States  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a  neces- 
sary first  step  to  get  peace  negotiations 
started.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
today  tliat  such  a  step  offers  the  only 
chance  of  bringing  the  Vietnam  conflict 
to  an  end  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  also  been  among  those  who 
have  urged  that  the  administration  make 
renewed  efforts  to  get  action  from  the 
UJ^.  Security  Council  that  might  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  con- 
flict. 

I  rise  today,  however,  in  part  to  ex- 
press alarm  at  some  of  the  proposals 
which  are  currently  being  discussed  with 
respect  to  a  possible  bombing  "pause," 
as  contrasted  to  an  indefinite  cessation, 
and  with  respect  to  a  U.S.  effort  to  lay 
the  Vietnam  issue  before  the  coming  VH. 
General  Assembly  without  making  any 
change  in  our  current  policies  with  re- 
gard to  the  conflict.  If  we  are  prepared 
to  stop  U.S.  bombing  of  the  north,  then 
there  would  be  great  value  in  making 
use  of  the  General  Assembly  session  to 
maximize  the  effect  of  such  a  move.  If 
we  are  not  prepared  to  stop  the  bombing 
in  the  north,  then  I  believe  that  submit- 
ting the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  be  a  mistake. 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  another 
bwnbing  "pause,"  which  implies  the 
early  resumption  of  bombing  if  nothing 
happens.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  pause 
would  not  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  I  say  this  because  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  administration's 
view  that  at  present  Hanoi  believes  it 
is  on  the  winning  side  and  has  no  desire 
to  negotiate.  Hanoi  would,  therefore,  in 
all  likelihood  again  reject  negotiation 
during  a  bombing  pause — as  it  has  in  the 
past — as  being  inconsistent  with  its  an- 
nounced position  that  it  will  not  even 
consider  negotiations  until  and  unless 
the  bombing  has  stopped  permanently. 

Not  only  would  a  bombing  pause  thus 
serve  no  good  purpose,  but  would  in  my 
view  actually  do  harm.  First  of  all,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  used  by  Hanoi  to  expe- 
dite the  flow  of  men,  equipment,  and 
supplies  to  the  south  as  was  done  during 
the  Tet  pause  last  winter.  Second,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  failure  of  another  pause 
to  produce  negotiations  would  be  used  by 
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those  who  favor  further  escalation  of 
the  war  In  the  north  as  an  excuse  for 
such  escalation.  I  am  therefore  opposed 
to  another  bombing  "pause." 

I  also  see  nothing  to  be  gained,  and 
considerable  risk  of  harm,  In  the  United 
States  submitting  the  Vietnam  issue  to 
the  UJI.  General  Assembly  at  its  forth- 
coming session,  if  this  submission  is  un- 
accompanied by  any  change  in  our  con- 
duct of  hostilities.  It  is  clear  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  opposed  to  our  policy 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam,  believing 
that  It  is  an  obstacle  to  peace. 

The  point  of  view  of  most  nonalined 
nations  has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
by  Secretary  General  U  Thant  when  he 
has  said  that  halting  the  bombing  of  the 
north  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any 
negotiations. 

Accordingly,  It  is  wholly  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  any  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  would  support  our 
present  posture.  The  possibility  of  useful 
action  In  the  Security  Council  is  also 
slim,  as  reported  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  Soviet  Union's  attitude 
woxild  be  the  key,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  consistently  maintained  that  nego- 
tiations are  impossible  so  long  as  U.S. 
bombing  of  the  north  continues. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Secretary 
McNamara's  .^urageous  statement  of 
August  25  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  on  what  he  called 
"the  conduct  of  the  air  war  in  North 
Vietnam" — reprinted  at  24533  and  fol- 
lowing. This  statement  demonstrated 
with  abimdant  facts  and  figures  that  ex- 
pansion and  intensification  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam,  as  advocated  by 
some  generals  and  admirals  and  their 
congressional  supporters,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  a  quick  end  to  the  strug- 
gle in  the  south.  Further,  the  Secretary 
made  clear  that,  while  the  bombing  can 
make  infiltration  and  supply  from  the 
north  more  costly  and  more  difBcult,  it 
cannot  reduce  such  infiltration  and  sup- 
ply below  the  meager  levels  needed  to 
continue  thu  tictive  Communist  opera- 
tions In  the  south.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  since  the 
United  States  started  its  bombing  of  the 
north,  the  numbers  of  North  Vietnamese 
units  fighting  in  the  south  have  greatly 
Increased,  and  the  enemy  forces  In  the 
KMith  have  been  able  greatly  to  Increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  weap- 
onry. 

To  be  sure.  Secretary  McNamara  does 
not  advocate  stopping  the  bombing  in  the 
north.  Indeed,  he  concludes: 

The  present  objectlvee  of  our  bombing  Ui 
Uke  north  were  soundly  conceived  and  are 
being  effectively  pursued. 

But  he  is  addressing  himself  to  the 
military  aspect  of  the  matter,  and  he 
does  not  even  attempt  to  discuss  the 
great  political  and  psychological  advan- 
tages that  would  flow  from  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing. 

It  Is  my  deeply  held  conviction  that  the 
short-range  military  advantages  of  the 
bombing  in  the  north  are  more  than  off- 
set by  the  long-nm  political  and  psycho- 
logical advantages — enhancing  the 
chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement — that 
would  accrue  from  stopping  the  bombing. 


On  the  military  side,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's analysis  makes  clear  that  the 
advantages  of  the  bombings  are  not 
overwhelming;  the  implication  of  his 
statement  is  that  the  number  of  men  and 
the  amount  and  types  of  equipment  that 
are  sent  to  the  south  from  the  north  are 
determined  by  Hanoi's  decision,  and  not 
by  the  intensity  or  by  the  extent  of  our 
bombing.  This  again  is  consistent  with 
the  record  of  the  last  2  years. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  had  not 
been  bombing,  Hanoi  would  have  dis- 
patched many  more  m?n  and  munitions 
to  the  south;  and  that  the  United  States 
would  consequently  have  had  to  send 
800,000  more  troops  to  South  Vietnam, 
but  this  is  just  a  guess.  One  can  equally 
well  argue  the  contrary,  that  without  the 
psychological  stimulus  and  unity  in 
North  Vietnam  created  by  our  bombing, 
the  flow  of  supplies  and  men  might  have 
been  less  than  it  was — that  it  might  have 
continued  at  the  pre-February  1965  level. 
The  same  arguments  can  be  made — with- 
out certainty  on  either  side — as  to 
whether,  if  we  were  to  stop  the  bombing, 
the  future  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
would  increase  or  lessen.  On  this  score, 
it  does  seem  clear  that  a  bombing 
"pause."  announced  as  such,  would  be 
more  damaging  to  us  from  a  military 
point  of  view  than  an  announced  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing.  During  a  pause,  the 
other  side  will  naturally  tend  to  make  use 
of  the  lull  to  speed  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies.  If  a  cessation  were  announced, 
on  the  contrary,  Hanoi  would  not  have 
the  same  incentive  to  do  this;  instead, 
they  would  then  have  to  reconsider  their 
policies  in  the  light  of  the  new  total 
situation. 

WhUe  the  military  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  bombing  are  thus  marginal, 
if  not  dubious,  the  psychological  and  po- 
litical factors  militate  strongly  against 
continued  bombing  of  the  north. 

Psychologically,  our  direct  attacks  on 
the  north  seem  to  have  solidified  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  in  opposition 
to  the  attacker  and  to  increase  their 
motivation  to  undertake  sacrifices  In  sup- 
port of  the  conflict  throughout  Vietnam. 
The  latest  to  report  this  from  Hanoi  was 
the  experienced  radio  commentator, 
David  Schonbrunn.  And  we  should  have 
expected  this  result,  based  on  our  own 
experience  following  Pearl  Harbor  and, 
more  particularly,  on  the  British  reac- 
tion to  the  blitz  of  1940.  By  bombing  the 
north,  we  have  made  the  total  struggle 
in  Vietnam  one  in  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese people  were  fully  identified,  be- 
cause they  and  their  homeland  were  im- 
der  direct  attack.  If  we  had  not  been 
bombing  in  the  north,  many  of  these 
same  people  might  have  regarded  the 
fighting  in  the  south  as  remote  from  their 
immediate  interests.  In  this  connection, 
the  question  is  pertinent:  If  Hanoi  had 
been  able  to  bomb  the  San  Francisco 
docks,  what  effect  would  that  attack 
have  had  on  American  attitudes  toward 
the  war  in  Vietnam?  Would  such  an  at- 
tack not  have  tended  to  unify  Ameri- 
cans In  support  of  the  war? 

It  Is  when  one  considers  how  possibly 
to  get  peace  negotiations  underway,  that 
the  advantages  of  stopping  our  bombing 
of  the  north  seem  overwhelming.  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  risks  involved  In  such 


a  step  and  to  announce  and  put  In  effect 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing,  the  whole 
political  picture  would  change.  The  pres- 
sures from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Instead 
of  being  focused  largely  on  us,  would  be 
focused  on  Hanoi  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  enter  into  meaning- 
ful negotiations. 

If  the  administration  is  right,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  about  Hanoi  being  reluctant  to 
negotiate,  we  must  use  every  means 
available  to  us  to  bring  political  pressure 
on  Hanoi  to  negotiate  and,  if  we  make  full 
use  of  a  decision  to  stop  the  bombing  in 
the  north,  we  should  be  able  to  mobilize 
not  only  the  nonalined  world,  but  also, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
Conunimist  states,  to  bring  such  pressure 
to  bear  on  Hanoi.  The  coming  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  starts 
September  19,  presents  the  President  with 
an  opfKjrtune  occasion  for  announcing 
an  all-out  drive  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam,  with  the  help  of  the 
member  states  of  the  U.N.,  based  on  our 
willingness  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  without  trying  to  exact  a  prior 
commitment  from  Hanoi  that  it  will 
enter  into  negotiations. 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  in- 
vite a  group  of  nonalined  nations — pos- 
sibly the  17  who  urged  negotiations  in 
1965 — to  set  up  a  press  conference  at  a 
time  and  place  of  their  own  choosing 
and  to  invite  to  that  conference  such 
governments  and  parties  as  they  see  fit. 
In  making  public  such  an  Invitation,  we 
would  announce  our  intention  to  attend 
such  a  conference  and  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  3  weeks  or  a  month 
before  the  conference  was  set  to  open. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
difiQcult,  if  not  Impossible,  for  Hanoi  to 
refuse  to  attend  the  conference.  The 
pressures  on  it  to  do  so  woiild  be  tremen- 
dous, and  should  offset  the  coimterpres- 
sures  to  be  expected  from  Peking.  At  the 
very  least,  if  Hanoi  remained  obdurate 
and  stayed  away  from  the  conference,  the 
attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world  toward 
the  conflict  would  inevitably  shift.  The 
same  result  would  occur  if  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  were  to  come 
to  the  conference,  but  were  to  filibuster 
instead  of  negotiating  in  good  faith. 

If  either  of  these  contingencies  did 
occur,  the  United  States  would  obviously 
have  to  reconsider  its  strategy.  All  op- 
tions would  be  open  to  us  at  that  time^ 
and  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  move  In 
a  far  more  favorable  worldwide  political 
atmosphere. 

Some  thoughtful  Members  of  Congress 
have  suggested  that  instead  of  stopping 
the  bombing,  we  should  reduce  or  limit 
it  in  some  way.  In  my  view,  such  a  half- 
measure  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
putting  Hanoi  under  worldwide  pressure 
to  negotiate.  Hanoi  could,  and  presum- 
ably would,  reiterate  its  often  expressed 
insistence  that  no  negotiations  can  take 
place  until  the  bombing  of  the  north  is 
stopped.  The  result  might  be  different  if 
Hanoi  were  eager  to  find  a  way  to  negoti- 
ate but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  administration  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Obviously,  whatever  the  United  States 
decides  to  do.  either  at  the  coming  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  otherwise,  must  be  done 
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in  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  that  emerges  from  next 
week's  elections.  But  I  believe  the  course 
of  action  that  I  have  suggested  would  be 
the  right  course  of  action  whether  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket  is  successful,  as  antici- 
pated, or  whether  a  civilian  President 
and  Vice  President  are  elected. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  only  that 
any  course  of  action  in  Vietnam  involves 
risks,  and  my  proposal  is  no  exception. 
But  it  is  clear  that  present  policies  in 
Vietnam  offer  no  prospect  of  an  early 
end  to  the  conflict  and  have  been  far  less 
successful  than  their  advocates  within 
the  administration  earlier  predicted.  Is  it 
not  time  that  something  new  was  tried? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  summarizing  the 
views  set  forth  in  these  remarks. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  insert  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
H.  Con.  res.  501 

Whereas  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  In 
human  and  material  terms,  and  in  terms  of 
unmet  needs  at  home  and  abroad,  are  mount- 
ing dally;  and 

Whereas  since  a  quick  milltr.ry  victory  Is 
not  possible  and  withdrawal  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  speedy 
end  to  the  conflict  Is  through  negotiation; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  they  will  neither 
negotiate,  nor  agree  to  negotiate,  so  long  as 
the  United  States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
is  not  stopped;  and 

Whereas  the  military  value  of  the  bombing 
is  limited  and  Its  continuation  Is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  American  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  an  end  to  the  war  would 
save  thousands  of  American  lives;  and 

Whereas  so  long  as  the  United  States  bomb- 
ing continues,  there  is  no  chance  of  action 
favorable  to  the  United  States  being  taken  by 
the  coming  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly; and 

Whereas  the  chances  of  helpful  action  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  or  by 
nonallgned  members  of  the  United  Nations 
depends  upon  United  States  willingness  to 
stop  the  bombing  In  advance  of  negotiations 
and  In  advance  of  any  commitment  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  to  participate 
in  negotiations;  and 

Whereas  halfway  measures,  such  as  a 
bombing  pause,  announced  as  such,  or  a 
limitation  of  the  bombing,  would  not  have 
the  same  compelling  political  Impact  and 
would  give  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
an  excuse  to  continue  to  avoid  negotiations; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Seiuite  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that : 

1.  The  United  States  should  be  prepared, 
at  a  favorable  moment  which  would  make 
maximum  use  of  the  political  potential  of 
such  a  step,  to  stop  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  necessary  first  step  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  get  negotiations  started. 

2.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
opening  on  September  19  offers  an  opportune 
occasion  for  an  announcement  of  such  a  de- 
cision, so  as  to  mobilize  member  nations  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  move  the  struggle 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table. 


ROGERS     PROPOSES     NATIONAL 
"TEENAGE  ALERT"  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGEniS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  Nation  has  been  alarmed  over 
the  Increasing  involvement  of  young  peo- 
ple with  drugs,  alcohol,  and  illicit  sex. 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  passed  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  In 
1965,  to  help  curb  the  illicit  traflSc  of 
drugs. 

Yet  we  have  statistics  now  that  show 
the  use  of  drugs  being  used  by  young  peo- 
ple across  the  Nation  Is  increasing  and 
examples  range  from  small  groups  to 
more  than  30  percent  of  a  student  body 
in  a  high  school  in  Oakland,  Calif.  There 
are  studies  which  point  out  that  in  one 
school  it  was  estimated  that  75  percent 
of  the  student  body  had  tried  some  form 
of  drugs. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Center  estimates  that 
between  1  and  4  million  young  people 
have  used  LSD,  which  I  consider  a 
frightful  figure  considering  the  danger 
involved. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  tells  us  that 
there  are  nearly  5,000  known  addicts  un- 
der the  age  of  21.  The  tota!  number  of 
known  addicts  is  nearly  60,000,  and  I 
stress  the  fact  that  these  are  only  the 
known  addicts. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  national  pro- 
gram of  education  that  will  curb  this 
fantastic  increase  in  drug  and  alcohol 
use.  One  that  will  be  effective  In  telling 
the  young  people  of  the  Nation  the  reali- 
ties and  consequences  of  these  vices. 

I  think  we  have  a  base  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  "Teenage  Alert,"  a  program 
which  was  instigated  in  Broward  County, 
Fla.,  by  Dr.  David  J.  Lehman.  Each  school 
will  designate  1  week  of  the  school  year 
as  "Teenage  Alert  Week." 

The  doctors  of  the  Broward  County 
Medical  Association  offered  their  time 
to  speak,  explain,  and  provide  materials 
which  are  distributed  to  the  schools  and 
parents.  The  material  deals  with  the 
effects  and  use  of  drugs,  including  stimu- 
lants, narcotics,  marihuana,  and  LSD. 
and  also  delves  into  the  consequences  of 
clandestine  sex  behavior  and  the  use  of 
alcohol.  The  Bar  Association  of  Broward 
County  wUl  have  its  members  explain 
the  law  on  drugs  and  Its  serious 
consequences. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  offers 
a  chance  for  the  parent  to  participate 
by  attending  separate  lectures,  also  given 
by  the  physicians. 

I  spent  an  hour  with  Dr.  Lehman  and 
found  it  so  informative  that  I  became 
enthused  and  called  Dr.  Philip  Lee,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health, 
to  see  if  he  thought  the  program  could 
be  adopted  on  a  national  level. 

Dr.  Lee  was  Impressed  as  a  result  of 
his  conversation  with  Dr.  Lehman,  and 
is  investigating  this  program  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  its  use  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

I  am  also  encouraged  at  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  attack  the  mounting  prob- 
lem of  teenage  crime.  I  believe  that  if  we 
can  reach  people  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  level,  we  may  prevent  some 
of  our  young  people  from  taking  the 
first  frightful  step  to  becoming  involved 


with  the  law  or  wrecking  their  lives  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

While  I  speak  of  supporting  this  pro- 
gram on  a  national  level,  I  would  point 
out  that  while  it  is  national  in  scope,  the 
work  which  will  be  done  will  be  done 
by  the  people  on  the  local  level  with  only 
the  supplementary  help  and  encouiage- 
ment  of  the  Government. 

It  will  be  the  local  groups  and  the 
parents  who  will,  in  the  end,  make  this 
a  success.  And  that  is  one  of  the  beauties 
of  this  program. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  "teenage  alert"  program  in  their 
districts — calling  on  medical  associations 
and  bar  associations  to  actively  work  on 
such  programs — and  by  calling  on  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  support  this  program  and  to 
furnish  educational  material  necessary 
for  the  initiation  of  a  national  "teen- 
age alert"  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
diTig  abuse  among  the  yoimg  people  of 
the  Nation. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS 
AND  FOREIGN  AID  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1917-67 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  tlie  end  of  World  War  n  we  have 
been  privileged  to  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  many  clearly 
itemized  tables  and  articles  dealing  with 
our  American  aid  ctanmltments  overseas. 
These  tables  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  Congressmen  and  staffs  in  serving 
as  background  information  on  forthcom- 
ing foreign  aid  legislation;  as  briefing 
materials  for  our  speeches  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Congress,  and  as  data  to  be  fur- 
nished to  informational  media  as  well  as 
to  our  constituents.  Year  by  year  these 
exhaustive  statistics  have  been  used  to 
keep  us  up  to  date  as  to  what  the  United 
States  is  actually  doing  in  giving  grants 
or  furnishing  loans  to  other  coimtries. 

As  most  of  us  who  have  used  and  in- 
serted these  tables  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Congressional  Record  know,  they 
have  often  originated  in  our  own  famous 
research  organization,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  organization  Is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  basic  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing authentic  data  and  studies  for  the 
use  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  that  Congress  can  con- 
sider itself  vei-y  lucky  in  that  our  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  has  on  its  staff 
in  the  Economics  Division  the  man  who 
has  compiled  most  of  these  foreign  aid 
statistics  from  divergent  governmental 
sources.  His  tabling  and  meticulous  ac- 
counting of  oiu"  foreign  aid  expenditures 
through  the  years  have  enabled  us  to 
have  the  latest  data  at  our  fingertips. 
Naturally  he  has  had  to  get  them  from 
the  operating  agencies,  but  his  putting 
them  in  clearly  understandable  and  use- 
able forms  has  made  his  published  work 
invaluable  to  us. 

As  a  staff  member  assigned  to  the  origi- 
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nal  Herter  committee  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  first  survey  for  the  Marshall  plan 
in  1947,  Mr.  Hermann  Flcker  has  since 
that  time  become  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable experts  in  our  Government 
concerning  all  aspects  of  our  multi- 
faceted  foreign  aid  programs.  His  ready 
reference  to  original  source  materials, 
authoritative  analyses  and  studies,  and 
making  data  available  to  Congressmen 
with  explanations,  both  timely  and  defin- 
itive, have  been  much  appreciated. 

Not  only  does  his  competency  extend 
to  the  programs  and  projects  under  our 
worldwide  economic  assistance  effort, 
our  military  assistance  overseas,  our  sur- 
plus food  shipments  under  Public  Law 
480,  our  foreign  loans  and  currencies, 
the  operations  of  international  lending 
agencies  and  technical  service  pro- 
grams, but  also  to  the  comparative  aid 
efforts  of  other  major  industrial  nations. 
An  economist  in  international  finance 
and  trade,  Mr.  Picker  is  as  well  known 
overseas  as  here  at  home.  He  has  been 
Invited  to  participate  in  aid  and  trade 
symposiums  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Ghana, 
and  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Picker  is  also  a  very  fluent  speak- 
er and  often  lectures  on  foreign  aid, 
African  affairs,  or  other  items  of  inter- 
national economics  content  to  business 
groups,  student  seminars,  and  church 
fellowships. 

I  feel  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
that  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  as  devoted  to  our  legisla- 
tive service  as  he  is.  Publicly  I  wish  to 
say  to  him:  Thank  you  for  your  loyal 
and  expert  service  on  our  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
Mr.  Picker's  latest  compilation  entitled: 
"Plfty  Years  of  Foreign  Loans  and  For- 
eign Aid  by  the  United  States.  1917  to 
1967."  It  is  a  40-page  tabulation  of  the 
s\un  of  $204  billions  disbtirsed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  during  the  last  50  years.  We  have 
just  recently  debated  foreign  aid  in  the 
House.  We  shall  debate  it  again.  Here  we 
can  ascertain  for  ourselves  how  this 
mammoth  sum  has  been  distributed — 
how,  when,  and  where — as  gifts  or  loans, 
and  for  economic  or  military  sdd. 

How  often  does  the  question  not  come 
up  concerning  the  exact  totals  various 
countries  owe  us  as  a  result  of  the  old 
World  War  I  Liberty  Bond  loans?  This 
tabulation  with  sources  shows  us  what 
is  owed.  Both  principal  and  interest  are 
there. 

What  other  assistance  did  our  execu- 
tive agencies  extend  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars?  The  list  gives 
all. 

What  did  our  Allies  and  the  then  free 
world  countries  get  from  us  during  World 
War  n  in  the  form  of  lend-lease?  The 
totals  in  grants  and  small  loans  are  there. 

How  have  we  distributed  our  aid,  as 
loans  and  grants,  as  economic  and  mili- 
tary, since  the  end  of  World  War  II?  The 
tables  give  the  totals  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  disbursements,  as  well  as  the  cumu- 
lative totals  for  the  period  1945-1966. 

What  do  foreign  countries  owe  us  today 
on  loans  granted  since  1945?  Repayments 


are  noted  and  outstanding  balances  for 
individual  countries  are  given. 

Which  countries  have  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  received  the  largest 
amounts  of  United  States  aid  and  how 
much?  The  lists  giving  the  totals  in  de- 
scending order  are  explicit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  tabula- 
tion will  prove  to  be  of  great  use  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  Include  this  tabulation  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

Fifty  Years  of  Foreign  Loans  and  Foreign 

Aid  by  the  United  States,   1917-67 
(By  Hermann  Flcker,  economist  in  Interna- 
tional  finance  and  trade,  economics  divi- 
sion, May  16,  1967) 

magnitude  of  aid 

The  ma^'nitude  and  complexity  of  U.S. 
official  loan  and  foreign  assistance  programs 
since  1917  are  such  that  the  summary  total 
of  $204  billion  of  loans  and  grants  disbursed 
should  be  considered  as  an  approximation 
only.  Currently  there  are  fourteen  major  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  act  as  principals  or  agents  for  the 
several  programs  that  extend  assistance  to 
foreign  countries,  and  twenty  account  head- 
ings and  programs  under  which  the  yearly 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  divided  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress. 

Two  agencies  of  the  U  S.  Government  pub- 
lish periodic  reports  of  our  aid  totals: 

1.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID) — U.S.  Department  of  State; 

2.  Office  of  Business  Economics — U.S.  De- 
I>artment  of  Commerce. 

Sometimes  discrepancies  arise  because  AID 
uses  obligational  totals  only,  while  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics  uses  only  actual  de- 
livery or  utilized  totals.  Both  agencies  supply 
figures  to  the  Appropriation  Committees  of 
Congress. 

The  present  tabulation  utilizes  these  and 
other  sources  and  presents  a  summary  of 
foreign  aid  data  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
believed  to  be  most  tiseful  for  the  Congress. 

In  the  following  tabulations  major  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  postwar  period.  How- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  those  who  need  the 
totals,  a  breakdown  by  military  aid,  eco- 
nomic grants  and  utilized  credits  Is  ap- 
pended also  for  the  period  July  1,  1917 
through  June  30.  1945.  Aid  totals  are  gross 
figures;  in  other  words,  reverse  economic 
grants  and  repayments  of  loans  and  credits 
are  not  subtracted  from  the  totals  of  aid 
extended. 

A  recapitulation  of  U.S.  foreign  loan  and 
aid  figures  since  July  1,  1917  and  availabili- 
ties for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  as  follows: 

Billions 
World  War   I   Allied   debts,  original 

principal    only $12,193 

World  War  I  German  debts,  original 

principal     only 1.157 

U.S.   aid,   other,    1917^0 1.533 

World    War   II    aid.    lend-lease   and 

other,     1940-^5 49.205 

Poetwar     aid— 1945-66 122.365 

Availability  of  aid— July  1,  1966 6.684 

New   funds   appropriated  for    fiscal 

year    1967 2.935 


Totel 196.  072 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of 
World  War  I  debts,  only  the  original  prin- 
cipals are  used;  otherwise  Interest  due  on 
June  30.  1966  should  be  included  as  follows: 

Billions 

Allied  debts $11,595 

German  debts 0.432 

Although  the  Interest  on  funds  borrowed 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  purpoees  allocable 


to  foreign  aid  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  since  1940  such 
Interest  could  reasonably  amount  to  over  $2 
billion.  Although  this  total  Is  not  added  to 
U.S.  aid  expenditures,  the  costs  assessable 
as  interest  still  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

subscriptions  to  international  financial 
institutions 
In  addition  to  the  expenditures,  availabili- 
ties and  Interest  mentioned  above,  the 
United  States  has  indirectly  extended  for- 
eign aid  in  the  form  of  capital  Investments 
in  the  six  international  financial  Institu- 
tions, as  follows: 

Billions 

International  Monetary  Fund $5,516 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development .635 

Inter- American  Development  Bank.         .  800 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion             .424 

International  Finance  Corporation.  .  035 
Asian  Development  Bank .020 


Total 


7.430 


Payments  to  these  six  institutions  consti- 
tute an  additional  measure  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  promote  for- 
eign economic  development,  and  have  been 
excluded  from  the  aforementioned  foreign 
aid  totals  because  they  do  not  result  in  im- 
mediate equivalent  aid  to  foreign  countries. 
Use  of  their  available  dollar  funds  is  largely 
determined  by  the  management  of  these  in- 
stitutions, in  some  cases  subject  to  certain 
controls  which  can  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States. 

AVAILABILrrY  OF  US.  FOREIGN  AID  FUNDS  ON 
JULY    1,    1968 

As  noted  in  the  foregoing  statement  un- 
expended appropriated  foreign  aid  funds 
and  new  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1967  amount  to  under  $10  billion. 

Although  these  unexpended  funds  com- 
prise nearly  70  percent  of  aid  funds  avail- 
able for  future  disbursement,  the  figures  are 
sometimes  misinterpreted  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  money  available  for  new  programs 
of  foreign  assistance.  Unexpended  funds  are 
already  substantially  committed  in  ( 1 )  con- 
tinuing programs  or  nearing  completion,  (2) 
tentative  agreements  for  grants  and  loans 
not  yet  fully  completed  and  (3)  contracts 
and  assistance  programs  In  process  of  dis- 
cussion. This  is  essentially  true  of  all  miU- 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support  pro- 
grams, the  various  economic  aid  programs 
and  to  a  large  extent  of  the  loan  authoriza- 
tions given  to  foreign  countries,  but  not  yet 
fully  utlUzed  or  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Thus  essentially  the  only  funds  for  new 
foreign  aid  programs  beginning  July  1,  1966 
are  those  appropriated  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and,  even  of  this  total,  a  large  per- 
centage is  for  continuing  programs. 

WORLD    WAR    I    DEBTS 

As  an  Introduction  to  the  series  of  tables 
comprising  United  States  grants,  loans  and 
credits  extended  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
we  begin  with  the  cash  advances  made  under 
the  various  Liberty  Bond  Acts  of  World  War 
I  and  subsequent  sales  on  credit  In  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years.  Table  I  gives  in  de- 
tail the  original  totals  and  the  principal 
under  the  funded  agreements  between  1923 
and  1930.  The  Interest  of  $11,595  billion  has 
not  been  Included  in  the  summary  table  at 
the  beginning  of  our  tabulation. 

As  noted  In  the  footnotes  under  Table  II, 
the  German  debts  to  the  United  States  arose 
from  the  charges  for  the  upkeep  of  occupa- 
tion troops  in  the  Rhine  districts  after  World 
War  I.  Interest  of  over  $432  million  has  also 
not  been  Included  in  the  summary  tabula- 
tion. 
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TABLE  1.— WORLD  WAR  I  DEBTS 
STATUS  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1966 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Agreed 

principal 

ndebledness  ' 

Interest 

through 
June  30,  1966 : 

Total 

Cumulative  payments 

Agreed 

principal 

indebtedness  ' 

Interest 

through 

June  30,  1966- 

Total 

Cumulative 

payments 

Principal 

Interest 

Principal 

Interest 

Total.... 

12, 193.  267 

11.960 

26.  843 

419.838 

10.  000 

185.  071 

16.  466 

9.000 

4, 089. 690 

4,802.182 

11,594.902 

23,788.169 

39. 949 

26.  887 

730.  406 

12.287 

291. 544 

37.  763 

20.  309 

7,201.838 

11,630.414 

760.  852 

1,998.713 

Greece' 

Hungary « 

Italy 

Latvia 

Liberia. 

Lithuania 

Nicaragua "... 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Yugoslavia.... 

32.  500 

1.983 

2,042.364 

6.  889 

.026 

6.  432 

.142 

207.  344 

68.  359 

192.  601 

63.  578 

17.653 

2.709 

324.  894 

9.011 

.010 

8.397 

.027 

272.278 

49.  447 

466.  460 

23.668 

50.153 

4.692 

2, 367.  259 

15.900 

.036 

14.  829 

.169 

479,  622 

117.806 

659.  061 

S7.  245 

0.984 

.074 

37.  464 

.009 

.026 

.235 

.142 

M.287 

'4.499 

3.143 

.483 

63.  366 

.752 

Armenia 

27. 989 

.044 

310.  569 

2.287 

106.473 

21.297 

11.309 

3,112.149 

6,  828.  232 

.863' 
19.158 
10.  000 
19.830 

'"  <4. 108" 
226.  040 
434. 182 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechosloval^ia. 

Estonia 

Finland 

33.034 

2.287 

.304 

1.248 

'11.309 

260.  036 

1,590.673 

.010 

1.003 

.027 

21.359 

'.292 

"8.750 

Great  Britain... 

1.953 

.636 

I  Includes  indebtedness  arising  from  pre-Armistice  and  post-Armistice  cash  advances  under  the 
Liberty  Bond  Acts  ot  World  War  I  (including  the  advance  ol  $12,167,000  to  Greece  under  the  act 
of  Feb.  14,  1929),  sales  on  credi  under  the  acts  ol  July  9,  1918,  and  Mar.  30, 1920,  and  obligations 
acquired  tor  transportation  services  by  ihe  U.S.  Shipping  Board  during  World  War  I.  Includes 
original  advances  and  credit?,  plus  accrued  uncollected  interest  and  luture  interest  funded  in 
debt  funding  agreements  concluded  between  fVlay  1,  1923,  and  June  23,  1930. 

-  Includes  interest  accrued  and  payable  on  original  advances  and  funding  agreements,  excluding 
interest  incorporated  into  lunded  principal. 

'The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  recognized  .lability  for  securities  lali.ng  due  between 
Mar.  12,  1938,  and  May  i,  1945. 

<  $6,360,250  has  been  made  availab.c  lor  educational  exchange  programs  with  Finland  pursuant 
0  20  U.S.C.  222-224. 

TABLE  II.  GERMAN  WORLD  WAR 


»  The  agreement  ot  May  28,  1964,  ratified  by  Congress  in  Public  Lav*  89-766,  approved  Nov.  5, 
1966,  refunds  $11,366,000  of  the  principa.  indebtedness  and  establishes  a  seltlemeni  for  the  n- 
erest  due  and  unpaid  on  that  principal 

Interest  payments  from  Dec.  15,  1932,  to  June  15,  1937.  were  paid  in  pengo  equivalen  . 
■  The  ndebledness  of  N.carsgua  was  canceled  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  Apr,  14,  1938. 
•  Excludes  ciaim  allowanced  $1,813,429  dated  Dec.  15,  1929. 

[xcludes  paymen:  ot  $100,000  on  June  14   1940,  as  a  token  of  good  failh. 
'   Pr  ncipally  proceeds  from  liquidaton  of  Russian  assets  in  the  United  States, 

Source:  foreign  Credits,  by  the  U  S  Government,  Oftico  of  Business  Economics  US,  Departmenl 
ot  Commerce,  March  1967, 


I   DEBT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


STATUS  OF  GERMAN  WORLD  WAR  I  INDEBTEDNESS.  AS  OF  JUtU  30    1966 
Iln  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents! 


Funded  indebtedness ' 

Interest  through 
June  30,  1965- 

Total 

'  Cumulative  payments 

Principal 

Interest 

Total - 

1,156.608 

432. 057 

=  1.588. 664 

81.040 

2.048 

97.  500 
1,059.108 

97.500 
1.491.164 
3. 752^791 

49.  500 
31.540 

Repayable  in  U.S.  dollars,  but  stated  in  reichsmarks  without 
maintenance  of  value:  U.S.  dollar  equivalent' 

432. 057 

2.048 

Total,  reichsmarks 

2,680.100 

1,072.691 

132.200 

Mixed  claims*              

1,632.000 
1,048.100 

533. 460 
539.  231 

2, 165. 460 
1,587.331 

81.600 
50. 600 

5.610 
.856 

Army  costs 

'  Includes  indebtedness  arising  from  awards  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  under  the  agree- 
ment ot  Aug.  10,  1922,  as  funded  (after  collections  of  $32,163,061)  in  the  agreement  ol  June  23 
1930,  and  indebtedness  arising  from  charges  under  the  Armistice  Convention  for  upkeep  of  troop 
ot  occupation  in  the  Rhine  districts  (agreements  of  May  25,  1923,  and  Jan.  14,  1925),  as  funded 
(after  repayments  and  principal  allowances  of  $98,726,671)  in  the  agreement  ot  June  23,  1930. 

•Includes  interest  accrued  and  payable  on  principal  matured  and  unpaid  and  interest  under 
the  moratorium  agreement  of  May  26,  1932. 

Includes  conversions  to  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  of  amounts  stated  in  reichsmarks  (but  payable 
in  U.S.  dollars).  Amountscollected  have  been  stated  at  the  collection  rate;  that  is,  at  rate  specified 
in  the  agreements:  the  average  of  the  middle  rates  prevailing  in  Berlin  during  the  halt-monthly 
period  preceding  the  date  ot  payment.  Thus,  some  collections  took  place  at  rates  approximating 
24  cents  per  reichsmark,  others  at  rates  approximating  40  cents  per  reichsmark.  The  rate  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  ol  funding  agreement  (1930)  was  about  24  cents  per  reichsmark.  Amounts 
uncollected  are  included  as  stated  in  current  Treasury  Department  reports  (at  40,33  cents  per 
reichsmark,  the  rate  prevailing  after  the  U.S.  dollar  devaluation  in  1934).  Total  indebtedness  is 
sum  of  collected  and  uncollected. 

These  reports  do  not  reflect  the  replacement  of  the  reichsmark  by  the  deutschemark  in  the 


post-World-War-ll  period,  nor  the  subsequenT  revaluations  ol  the  deutschemark  to  approximately 
25  cents.  The  substitution  ot  dollar  bonds  for  reischsmark  bonds  (see  footnote  4)  was  made  at 
about  20  cents  per  reichsmark  in  1953.  II  the  reichsmark  were  to  be  equated  to  the  deutschemark. 
as  was  common  in  many  ol  the  debt  settlements  negotiated  in  1953,  then  the  total  amount  due  as 
of  June  30,  1965,  at  the  currently  prevailinc  rale  of  exchange  (25  cents  per  deutschemark)  would 
approximate  $935,000,000  and  the  funded  indebtedness  would  approximate  $767,000,000  (before 
the  devaluation  ot  the  US,  dollar  the  lunded  indebtedness  was  stated  at  $755,000,000). 

<  Under  the  agreement  ol  Feb.  27.  1953,  the  indebtedness  under  the  June  23.  1930.  agreement 
was  decreased  by  489,600,000  reichsmarks  (from  2,121,600,000  reichsmarks)  and  the  indebted- 
ness of  $97,500,000  created. 

Sources  of  data  on  World  War  I  debts:  'Memorandum  Covering  the  World  War  Indebtedness  of 
Foreign  Governments  to  the  United  States  (1917-21)  and  Showing  the  Total  Amounts  Paid  by 
Germany  Under  the  Daws  and  Young  Plans"  (revised  July  1.  1944);  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  memorandum  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  (1940(7)  and  1944)  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  inclusion  in  fublications  ot  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


tJ.S.    AH)    rOR    PERIOD    1918—40 

In  addition  to  the  cash  advances  to  the 
seventeen  European  nations  toward  the  end 
of  World  Wax  I,  the  United  States  also  ex- 
tended large  amounts  of  relief  to  the  war- 
ravaged  areas.  These  grants  were  substan- 
tially from  surplus  war  materials  although 
the  U.S.  Treasury  also  advanced  over  $84  mil- 
lion for  food  and  clothing  to  the  American 
Relief  Administration  for  distribution.  Sub- 
stantial grain  shipments  helped  to  forestall 
famine  in  various  areas  of  Europe. 

During  the  interwar  period  from  1918 
through  1940  the  United  States  extended  aid 
totaling  over  $1.5  billion  in  grants  and  cred- 
its as  shown  with  breakdown  in  Table  III: 

Table  III. — Interwar  period  assistance, 
1918  to  June  30,  1940 

[In  millons  of  dollars] 

1.  Surplus  War  MateriaJs,  relief..  575.844 

2.  U.S.  Treasury,  relief 84.094 

3.  U.S.  Grain  Corporation 56.859 

4.  Federal  Reserve  System 422,350 

5.  Export-Import    Bank 248.578 

6.  Grain     Stabilization     Corpora- 

tion    11.250 


7.  Reconstruction     Finance     Cor- 

poration    54.000 

8.  Second  Export-Import  Bank...  28.900 

9.  UJS.  Treasury,  shipping 15.  904 


Total    1,532.778 


1.  Surplus  war  materials,  for  relief  (War 
and  Navy,  Act  of  July  9,  1918) : 

Belgium    29.873 

Czechoslovakia   20.622 

Estonia    12.213 

France 407.341 

Latvia    2.522 

Lithuania  _. 4. 159 

Nicaragua .171 

Poland 69.636 

Rumania 12.923 

Russia    .406 

Serbia    24.978 


2.  Relief:    U.S.  Treasury,   American  Relief 
Administration    (Act  of  Feb.  25,   1919)  : 

Armenia 8.  028 

Czechoslovakia   6.428 

Estonia   1.786 

Finland 8.282 

Latvia 2.610 

Lithuania .822 

Poland  - 51.672 

Russia   4.465 


Total 84.094 

Source:     Complete     breakdown     In     U.S. 
Treasury,  Annual  Report,  1921,  p.  36. 

3.  United  States  Grain  Corporation  (act  of 
March  30,  1920)  : 

Armenia   3.932 

Austria    -  24.056 

Czechoslovakia   2.873 

Hungary   1.686 

Poland 24.313 


Total    575.844 

Source:  Complete  breakdown  In:  U.S. 
Treasury;  Annual  Reports,  1921,  p.  33;  1922, 
p.  281. 


Total 56.859 

Source:  Complete  breakdown  In  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, Annual  Repwrt,  1921,  p.  35. 
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4.  Federal    Reserve    System     (credits    for 

rorelgn  central  banlcs) : 

Authorisation 

England  (1925) 200.000 

(1931)    125.000 

Poland  (1927) 6.250 

Belgium    (1926) 10.000 

Italy  (1927) 15.000 

(19.34)    25.000 

Roumanla  (1929) 4.500 

Austria    (1931) lOf^S 

Hungary    (1931) 6- 000 

Germany  (1931) 25.000 

Nicaragua   (1935) •  5o0 

Foreign   Banks    (1939) 5.020 

Miscellaneous    (1940) -9-^7 


Pol.incl 6.050 

Portugal 5.500 

Spain 14.023 

Venezuela -200 

Miscellaneous 11.818 

Tot.i! 248.578 

Eovirce:  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton, Statement  of  Loans  and  Commitments, 
Dec'.  31,  1940. 

6.  Gr.iin  Stabiiiz.it.on  Corporation  (b?cr;me 
part  of  tiie  Federal  Farm  Board,  created  in 
1929;   Its  work  was  discontinued  in  1933)  : 

China.  Sept.   26,   1931 7.500 

Germ-.ny,  Sep:.   11,   1931 3.  7j0 


Total 422.350 

Source:   Annual  Reports  of  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Federal  Reserve  System,  1914-41. 

5.    E.xport-lmport    Banka    of    Waihlngton 
(authoriaatlons)  : 

Argentina 2.  670 

Brazil 83.030 

ChUe 14.425 

China 63.  203 

Colombia 10.  005 

Costa  Rica 1000 

Denmark 1°  000 

Dominican  Republic 3.000 

Ecuador 1   1^0 

Finland 30.  0<;o 

Haiti 5.500 

Hungary 1-  000 

Iceland 1  000 

Mexico ■  500 

Nicaragua 2.  500 

Norway 10- ^OO 

Panama 

Paraguay 


Tjt 


11.250 


(Note. — Credits  authorized  in  five  trans.ic- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  fiuancing  the  sale 
of  silver  bullion  to  Cuba.  This  bullion  w,^ 
minted  into  pesos  in  the  U.S.A.  and  then 
shipped  to  Cuba.  Repayment  w.as  made  on 
receipt  on  the  pesos.  On  June  30,  19G6,  r:i 
of  the  commitmento  cf  this  b.ink  were  as- 
sumed by  the  E.xp:-rt.-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
inston.  D.C.) 

Source:  "Foreisjn  Lcnn  Policy  of  the  Unitrd 
States."  by  B.  H.  Wil'.lams,  New  York,  1923, 
pp.  49-50. 

9.  U.S.  Tre.-.siiry,  1C22-40: 

Poland    (shipping    l'i24) 3.737 

Circece    (slipping    1929) 12.167 


iX. iTF, — C':iina  re'?-:-ived  15  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  Germany  7'2  million  bushels. 
Current  m.irket  price  was  49 'a  cents  per 
bu.shel.| 

Source:  Nl-w  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1931, 
p.  2,  Sept    27,   1931.  p.  23. 

7.  Reconstruction  fin.. ncc  corporation 
(authorization)  : 

4.000 


Ru"ia    i\lZ2) 


Clan.i,  [l'^ 


i) 


50.  000 


4.500 

3.500 


To'..il 54.  000 

iX  y:.-._Cnly  $17,105.385  80  of  the  Chinese 
auMi   ...:.!tio:i  w.as  actually  disbursed.) 

Source:  "Foreign  Loan  Policy  of  the  United 
S.a'cs  Sirre  193J,"  by  B.  H.  Williams,  New 
Ycric.  i'jJ.).  pp.  39-41.' 

8.  Tecor.d  E:<roi  t-Imp-^rt  B'nk,  Washing- 
ton: 

Cuba       (silver      bullion      trans- 
action)     28,000,000 


Total 15.904 

LEND-LE.\SE    AXD    OTHER    AID    DtTRING    WOnLD 

v.•-^a  II 

During  World  War  U  the  United  States 
granted  nearly  $47  billion  in  lend-lease  to 
her  allies  and  free-world  powers.  Small  re- 
verse lend-lease  totals  have  not  been  shown. 
On  the  ether  hand,  lend-lease  supplies  In 
the  pipeline  at  the  cefsation  of  hoctllities 
and  which  could  be  applied  to  civilian  end- 
iise  purpose.^,  rs  well  cs  unexpended  civili.in- 
type  good;;,  were  given  to  our  allies  under 
long-term  credits.  These  surplus  property 
credits  are  Included  under  postwar  loans 
during  the  period  1045-lCGC. 

Other  m.'ijor  grrnts  by  the  United  States 
Included  support  for  UNRRA,  post-UNRRA 
aid,  Philippine  aid,  Chinese  aid  and  some 
inter-American  aid.  Major  loans  consisted  of 
credits  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  for  some  surplus  property. 


T/\BLE  IV.     US    FOREIG'i  AID 


DURING  V.iR  PERIOD— GRANTS  BY  TYPE  AND  CREDITS  UTILIZED,  JULY  1,  1940-JUNE  30,  1945 
|ln  miilions  o!  dollars] 


Country 


Gross  grants 


Lend-lejse 


Other 


Total 


Cre.lits  and 

loans 

utilized 


Tata 


American  RepHblis.. 


46.  T2S.  237 
364.948 


1.400.  CIO 
5«.085 


48. 12?.  297 


1  0^6  8^3 
246.  397 


Allien  Hn3 

Bolivia 

Bjazil 

Ckila 

Colombia 

CotU  Rica. 

Caba .. 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

eaatnnila 

Hartj... --- 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

fanama 

Paraguay 

P»ru .- 

Uruguay , 

Venezuela 

Uncl*55ihed  


1.239 

I  239 

5. '  /6 

1.92S 

6.9^2 

347.  i;D 

12.694 

36U.63J 

22.  038 

2.  E64 

?\  if? 

8.278 

i.?n 

10,  '^''9 

.156 

1.723 

1.879 

6.154 

.504 

6.  55(i 

1.453 

.400 

1  Vb'. 

7.2:3 

4.132 

11.3-1' 

.?77 

l.f.26 

1,9.  3 

1.736 

1,481 

3,22) 

1.362 

1.131 

2.433 

.368 

2.72J 

3,G?3 

38.621 

8. 131 

46.751 

.885 

1.257 

2.142 

0) 

.989 

.989 

1.952 

i406 

4.358 

Ij.  UjI 

1485 

21.4»6 

6.912 

.811 

7  7^6 

4.^80 

2.537 

7.  0o8 

:(-108.539) 

4.373 

(-104.166) 

sun 
4.  5ir' 

53.  ■62 
I.  766 
S  1?7 
5.951 

28.941 

3.  OOC' 

5.667 

.  3'jO 


Cou'itr/ 


Gross  grants 


Lend-lease 


Other 


Total 


'rbn'l   .... 

ranee  and  possess  on 


France. 

A'g^r'3 

Frenc'i  Equ'fornl  Afrca 

French  Morocco 


2.613.543 


1,439 
23.  580 


1.489 
2,637.123 

2, 620. 992 

15.945 

.118 

.068 

Credits  and 

loans 

utilized 


26.211 


10.320 

1.266 

4.000 
2.488 
5.205 


.079 

2.^46 

127.919 


Austria  

Bahrein.  

Belgium-Luxembourg. - 
Bfitish  Commonwealth - 


1.022 


1.Q22 


68.  774 

30,4^0.412 


United  Kinidom 28.600.797 

Austral  J 896.641 

Bermuda.   - 

British  East  Atnca .-     

British  Honduras.. -- 

Canad.i  - 

Hong  Kong en   177 

Inda 610.172 

New  Zealand     249.432 

Trn  dad  and  Tobago 

Union  ot  South  Atrwa 93.370 


China.     

C^ec^oslov3Kla- 

Esyp* 

tUiiopia 


845.  743 
2.760 


1.238 


Norway 
Phili^ipines 

Poland     

Portugal  and  possessions 

Portugal 

Angola 

Cape  Verde  Islands., 


Saudi  Arabia 

Spam 

Sweden _ 

Turkey 

USSR 

Yugoslavia 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. 
International  organizations... 
Unclassified  areas.. 


1.271 


.001 


.001 


5.489 


90.  041 

10,760.971 

32.  050 


1.759 
.766 


1, 245.077 


15.205 

1.028 

1.926 

53. 238 

447. 379 


5.489 

1.759 

.766 

90.041 

10,776.175 

33.  078 

1.926 

53.238 

1,692.456 


12.714 
.112 


'  Less  t*aii  J500. 

>  Excess  of  dadudioat. 


Hota:  Dm  to  nwndinf  datan  may  lot  add  to  total.  Grants  and  credits  are  gross  figures.  Repay- 
ments  and  reverse  grants  ar«  not  included. 
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r  S    AID    TOTALS    BY     TEAR    FOR    PERIOD     1940-66 

As  noted  in  the  succeeding  table,  aid  dur- 
ing the  period  1940-66  amounted  to  $171.6 
bilUon.  During  the  postwar  period  our  $122.4 
billion  In  eild  were  distributed  largely  to 
Europe  for  rehabilitation  and  subsequent 
rearmament  against  Communist  aggression. 
Only  since  1960  have  the  technical  assistance 
and  development  programs  in  the  developing 
nations  increased  and  has  military  aid  begun 
to  taper  off. 

TABLE  v.— TOTAL  US.  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 
BY  TYPES:  ECONOIVIIC  (GRANTS  AND  LOANS)  AND 
I^IILITARY-PERIQD,  JULY  1,  1940  TO  JUNE  30,  1966  (BY 
FISCAL  YEARS) 

|ln  millions  of  dallars| 


TABLE  v.— TOTAL  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES,   BY   TYPES:    ECONOMIC   (GRANTS   AND   LOANS) 
AND  MILITARY— PERIOD.  JULY  1,   1940  TO  JUNE  30, 
1966  (BY  FISCAL  YEARS)— Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 

Economic 
grants 

Economic 
loans 

t^ilitary 
assistance 

Total 

1965  

1966 

2,028 
2,489 

2.800 
3,127 

1,313 
1,135 

35.835 

6.140 
6,751 

Total'.,. 

99,811 

35, 924 

171.570 

Fiscal  years 

Economic 

Economic 

Military 

Total 

grants 

loans 

assistance 

1940-45' 

48, 128 

1,077 

War 

49, 205 

1946--48-' 

6,586 

8,058 

481 

15,125 

1949-52  J 

16,  082 

3,459 

2,842 

22, 383 

1953-57 • 

10,390 

3,426 

15,307 

29, 123 

1958 

1,727 

1,181 

2,404 

5,313 

1959 

1,749 

1,657 

2,160 

5,567 

1960. -. 

1,%0 

1,318 

1,845 

5,123 

1961 

2,164 

2,012 

1,466 

5,642 

l%2s 

2,261 

2,588 

1,527 

6,376 

1963 

2,205 

2,653 

1,881 

6,738 

1964... 

2,  041 

2,569 

1,523 

6,134 

'War  period,  economic  grants  comprised  mostly  lend-lease 
shipments. 

■Postwar  relief  period,  comprising  UNRRA,  interim  aid,  and 
Greek-Turkish  aid. 

'  Marshall  plan  period,  mostly  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

*  Mutual  security,  period  began  with  Korean  war  and  sub- 
sequent rearming  of  Europe  and  countries  on  periphery  of 
Soviet  bloc. 

!  Foreign  assistance  period  begins  with  increasing  percentage 
of  U.S.  aid  devoted  to  loans. 

>  Availab  lities  of  carryover  funds  and  new  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  I%7  amounted  to  J9,619,0O0,000. 

BREAKDOWN   OF  U.S.   AID   BY   COUNTRY   AND   TYPE 
FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1966    AND   PERIOD    1945-66 

In  the  period  following  World  War  n  the 
United  States  has  disbursed  $86,530  billion  in 

TABLE  VII. -US.  FOREIGN  AID,  f^lLITARY  AND  ECONOMIC-POSTWAR  PERIOD,  JULY  1,  1945  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1966 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


economic  aid  and  935.835  in  military  assist- 
ance, totalling  $122,365  billion. 

In  Table  VI  it  is  seen  that  during  the 
twenty-one  year  period  the  largest  share  of 
gross  foreign  aid  has  gone  to  Europe,  with 
the  smallest  percentage  to  the  underdevel- 
oped continent  of  Africa. 

Table  VII  shows  the  military  and  economic 
aid  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  well  as  for  the 
cumulative  period,  fiscal  years  1945-1966.  In 
this  table  it  is  also  noted  which  countries  re- 
ceived military  or  economic  aid  during  fiscal 
year  1966;  others  show  when  our  aid  programs 
ended  or  began.  Military  aid  to  Austria,  Laos. 
India,  Nepal  and  Pakistan  is  classified:  hence 
is  not  shown  in  individual  country  totals. 

TABLE  VI  -  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  U  S.  FOREIGN  AID  BY 
REGION:  POSTWAR  PERIOD,  JULY  1,  1945.  TO  JUNE  30, 
1966 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billionsj 


Amount 

Percent 

Total,  all  countries 

J122.365 

100.000 

Europe 

47.095 

38.487 

East  Asia 

Near  East  and  south  Asia...  ... 

27.600 
25.416 

22.556 
20.771 

11.695 

9.557 

Africa 

Nonregional  and  other 

3.631 
6.928 

2  967 
6.562 

Countries 

Fiscal  year  1966 

Fisca 

years  1946-66 

Countries 

Neir  Cast,  etc. — Continued 

Lebanon 

Nepal. 

Pakistan 

Saudi  Arabia.. 

Syria 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 
(Egypt) 

Fiscal  year  1966 

Fisca 

years  1946-66 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Military 

0.1 
(') 

(-■) 

100.4 

^   21.9 

Economic 

Total 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Total 

1, 135. 0 

5,616.0 

6,751.0 

35, 835. 0 
16, 273. 2 

""■6i8.7 

"4,258.7 
951.5 

"2,"3i2.4 

"i,'246.6 
884.2 

"   '330.  2 
608.6 

"i.'034.5 

'695.6 
2, 082. 7 

Io724i!4 

'   "  87.1 
2, 606.  0 

709.6 

63.2 

1,073.1 

2,614.6 

489.5 

"  "6i2.'2 
1,517.8 

'"662.6 

86,  530. 0 

30,  822. 1 

20.4 

1,198.0 

749.6 

193.0 
301.8 

.8 

134.4 

5,150.9 

4,045.9 
131.9 
31.5 
84.0 
146.5 

3,780.5 
6.1 

1,229.8 
351.8 
554.5 
188.9 

1,395.7 
109.0 

8,010.4 
186.4 

2,168.3 
652.3 

122,365.0 

-0.5 

11.7 
141.6 

.'3 

157.1 

58.9 

2.7 

22.5 

.4 

3881 

-0.4 
(') 
0) 

3.2 

.3 

257.5 

58.9 

2.7 

34.6 

.4 

TlO.2 

8.7 

(') 

(') 

161.7 

.1 

2,762.1 

"(V)      " 
858.9 

79.2 
97.8 

3, 072. 0 
47.4 
73.2 

2,277.7 

1,133.3 

41.8 

223.4 

52.8 

87  9 

Europe 

122.2 

468.0 

590.2 

47, 095.  3 

0) 

%.l 

73.3 

5,  039.  8 

1,133.3 
41.8 

Albania  (ended  1947).... 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Czechoslovakia  (ended 
1955) 

""zb'.i 
.. 

-.1 

3.3 

.1 

42.8 

"     "-.'5 
37.8 

.3 

16.0 

""""i7."5 

^6 

11.0 

2.5 

7.7 

'"  64.7 

1.2 

6.3 

5.9 

122.4 

"       86.'i 

"'   141.'9 

172641 

"■^2 
■"■  20."i 

.6 

11.8 

2.4 

7.7 

"""68.0 

1.2 

.1 

42.8 

6.3 

5.4 

160.2 

"   ■   86.6 

"""142."  2 
16.0 

T79973 

20.4 

(') 

2, 004. 9 

193.0 
920.5 

.8 

134.4 

9,409.6 

4,997.4 
131.9 
31.5 
84.0 
146.5 

6,092.9 
6.1 

2,470.4 

1,236.0 
554.5 
519.1 

2. 004.  3 
109.0 

9, 044. 9 
186.4 

2, 863. 9 

2,735.0 

East  Germany  (ended 
1955)..... 

Finland 

France 

Germany  (Federal 
Republic) 

Berlin  (ended  1%2) 

Hungary (ended  1957) 

Iceland. 

Ireland  (ended  1955) 

Italy 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Regional 

Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion     .. 

Africa ... 

Algeria  (1956-) 

Botswana  (1965-I-) 

Burundi  (1961 -(-) 

Cameroon  (1%0-f) 

Central  African  Republic 

(1961+) 

Chad  (1961+) 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

(1961+)... 

1,082.3 
52.8 

212.1 

3, 418. 7 

179.4 

7.4 

6.7 

27.0 

3.5 
5.5 

2,2 

333  2 

9.6 

208.2 

5.8 

.6 

174.8 

74.7 

28.7 

57.2 

1.1 

235.4 

207.5 

9,6 

11.8 

15.8 

3.0 

546.8 

10.5 

189.0 

5.5 

18.5 

32.5 

52.2 

150.6 

7.0 

107.8 

50.0 

12.0 

468.1 

M 

3, 630.  8 

21.4 

4.7 
(=) 

2.1 

.6 
1.2 

-.2 

36.9 
1.3 

57.5 
1.0 
.3 
9  4 
6,2 
2.8 

21,8 
.8 

11.0 
1.1 

1.6 
3.6 

2.2 
.2 

62.3 
1.9 

29.3 
3.8 
2  9 
5.4 

5.0 

(') 

18.9 
6.3 
3.2 

20.3 
3.8 
1.3 
5.9 

21.4 
4.7 

^"Vi 

.6 
1.2 

-.2 

40.5 
1.3 

68.2 
1.0 
.3 
9.4 
6.9 
2.8 

21.8 
.8 

11.6 
2.8 

1.6 
3.6 

2.7 
.2 

65.4 
19 

29.6 
3.8 
3.0 
5.4 

5.0 

(') 

19.2 
6.3 
3.2 

20.5 
3.8 
1.3 
5.9 

.2 

17.8 

.1 

109.3 

'    V)" 

1.0 

.1 

6.2 

12.5 

2.9 

"37.3 

.1 

1.3 

3.0 

.6 

""  i9,"8 

."i 

179.4 

7.4 

6  7 

27.2 

3.5 
5.5 

2.2 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden  (ended  1955)... 

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R.  (ended  1947)... 

Yugoslavia 

Regional 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

(1954+) 

Dahomey  (1959-^)    

Ethiopia 

Gabon  (1960+) 

Gambia  (1956+) 

Ghana 

Guinea  (1959-^) ... 

Ivory  Coast  (1961+) 

Kenya(I954i) 

Lesotho  (1%!+)... 

Liberia 

3.5 

"10.7 

.7 

.6 

1.7 

351,0 

9.7 

317.5 

5.8 

.6 

174  8 

75  7 

East  Asia 

534.5 

17,358.8 

100.6 

254.0 

2,293.5 

41.9 

825.6 
771.4 

2, 899.  8 

4, 260. 1 

473.4 

43.7 

1,435.6 
340.6 
477.0 

3,072.3 

0) 

69.2 

27, 600. 2 

28.7 
57  2 

Burma. 

Cambodia  (1955-r) 

China  (Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong          

"'"76.5 

.4 

-2.0 

68.9 

1.3 

"     20.4 

52.4 

248.5 

54.8 

6.2 

13.1 

15.8 

60.4 

707.9 

■"' "i6."8 

.4 

-2.0 

145.4 

1.3 

15.6 
53.6 

401.6 

(') 
6.4 
39.2 
15.8 

101.1 

921.3 

'"""45."i 
1,7,"^  3 

100.6 

341.1 

4, 899.  5 

41.9 

1,535.2 

834.6 

3,972.9 

6,676.7 

(') 

47.5 

1,925.0 

340.6 

1,089.2 

4, 590. 1 

^?31.8 

25,415.5 

346.4 

101.5 

19.3 

3, 749.  4 

0) 

1,752.0 

102.7 
1,104.5 

572.8 

1.1 
241.6 

Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 
(1959+) 

220.0 

Indochina  (undistributed, 

ended  1961) 

Indonesia 

"     -4.8 
1.2 

153.1 

'\z 

25.1 

"  40."7 
213.4 

"28."  3 

9.6 

Malawi  (1956+) 

Mali.  Republic  o( 

(1961-,-) 

Mauritania  (1954+) 

Morocco 

Niger(l%l-)-) 

Nigeria.... 

Rwanda  (1962+) 

Senegal  (1961+) 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

(1954+) 

South  Africa  (ended 

I960).. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

(1954+)... 

Sudan  (1956+) 

Tanzania  (1958 -1-) 

Togo  (1959-f-) 

.5 
3.1 

.3 

.. 

.3 

6.2 

■"  (ly 

11.8 

Japan 

Korea 

Laos  (1955+) 

Malaysia 

Philippines                  .  . 

18.7 

3.0 

584.  1 

10,6 
190.3 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Thailand 

Vietnam  (South) 

Western  Samoa  (1%2-t-). 
Regional 

5.5 
21,5 
32  5 

52,2 

Nesi  East  and  south  Asia.. 

250.9 
.2 

1,474.4 

6,681.8 
3.2 

"l.'854,3 

I^V2 
46.6 
27.6 
55.6 

18,  733.  7 

150.6 

Afghanistan 

Ceylon                 

39.1 

12.7 

.3 

6.8 

913.1 

21.1 

5.1 

36.9 

44.3 

39.3 

12.7 

.3 

85.5 

^'6^8 

5.3 

39.3 

53.1 

343.2 

101.  b 

19.3 

1,895.1 

6, 769.  2 

856.8 

56.1 

1,076.9 

517.2 

7.0 
108.4 

Cyprus 

50.0 

Greece.. 

78.7 

^7 

.2 

2.4 

8.8 

21,0 
487.9 

Iran . 

Uganda  (1954+) 

Upper  Volta(1961-t-).... 
Zambia  (1953-1-) 

21.0 

Iraq 

Israel          .          .  .  .  . 

6  8 
36.1 

Jordan 

If  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  VII.- 

-U.S.  FOREIGN  AID, 

MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC— POSTWAR  PERIOD,  JULY  1,  1945  THROUGH  JUNE  30, 
,                              |ln  millions  of  dollars] 

1966-Continued 

Co«ntries 

Flscat  yur  19£6 

Fisca 

1  years  1946-66 

Counlries 

Fiscal  year  1966 

Fisca 

years  1945-65 

Military 

Econos-.ic 

Total 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Military 

Economic 

Total 

Africa — Continuad 
ReiionaKEastAidca) 

(1961+) 

Regional  (USA ID) 

(1964+) 

Regional  (At nca) 

83.5 

7.3 

.3 

22.9 

1,387.7 

7.3 

.3 
22.9 

1.040.3 

18.1 

1.3 
76.0 

To.  654.  4 

665  1 

445  6 

2,337.1 

4  4 

1,12;.  3 

715.4 

117   ! 

11   5 

3j3,0 

231,7 

101  3 

19?   1 

24.4 

ir:l.  5 

83,2 

13,2 

1,C56.8 

18.4 

1.3 

76.  L 

"l  1.694. 7 

758,6 

150  6 

3.  i3x7 

1  1 

l,242,i 

834.8 

149  0 

£,2    1 

3M.  i 

279-6 

108   1 

209,2 

21,4 

Vi.i 

88  5 

44  3 

1,068.2 

Latin  America — Continued 

Nicaragua 

1.0 

.1 

1.0 

9.8 

20.3 

13.3 

15.0 

43.4 

5.1 

9.0 

6.7 

8.9 

.5 

-1.0 

275.4 

159.3 

21.3 

13.7 

16.0 

53.2 

5.1 

9.0 

9.2 

17.7 

.5 

-1.0 

278.7 

8.8 

2,3 

7.4 

135.5 

""37.4 

103.9 

16.5 

124.3 

170.7 
98.8 

543.4 
10.1 
52.2 
82.0 

288.3 

3.7 

83.1 

981.1 

298.5 

133  1 

Panama 

173  D 

Paraguay 

10?.  2 
678.9 

10.1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uruguay    

2.5 
8.8 

3.3 

"      17.4 
17.4 

52  2 

1.471.2 

119.1 

Venezuela 

Other  West  Indies 

(1955^)- 

Regional- Central 

America  (1961+) 

Regional  — Latin 

America                   

392  2 

Argentina 

6  4 

2,1 

27.8 

36.  i 
383.6 

.5 

107.7 

104.5 

13.8 

"113.0 
28.8 
9.3 
3.8 
7.4 
6.1 
13.9 
6.6 
128.2 

31,2 

38,7 

406.2 

.5 

116.2 

112.3 

13.9 

"114.7 

32.7 

10.3 

5,0 

7,4 

6.1 

14  6 

6  6 

128.4 

92  2 

15.0 
298.6 

""12C,9 
89,4 

1,9 
10,6 
17,  1 
41  9 

4.8 
11,1 

4,3 
5  3 

1,1 
11,4 

3.7 

Brazil.   

British  Handuras 

Chile 

22.6 

V.              8.5 

8.3 

.1 

'.'.     1.'7 

3.9 
.7 

83.1 
997.6 

Oceania 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba  (ended  1961) 

176.7 

130.6 

125.9 
4.7 

13.1 
1,242.2 

429.1 

Australia 

New  Zealand. 

Trust  territories  in  Pacfic. 
Regional 

Dominican  RepublK.... 
Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

134.0 

6.5 

18.4 

.4 

"472.9 

151.4 

6.5 

18.4 

.4 

"'573.0 

149.4 

23.0 

125.4 

.7 

23'2 
5, 220. 6 

275.3 
27.7 

Gdatemal* 

Guyana 

Haiti. 

Honduras 

1.2 
..                .^ 
(■) 

125.4 
.7 

Canada  (ended  1961) 

Supraregiuiial _ 

"105.1 

36,3 
6,462,8 

MeiKO 

.2 

I  Classiried.  , 

1  Less  than  $50,000.  | 

Note;  Dates  show  wtien  aid  began  or  ended. 

TOTAI.     TT.S.     AID     BT     COUNTRY     IM     DESCENDING 
TOTALS    FOR  PERIOD     194  5-66 

Table  Vm  shows  the  amounts  distributed 
to  Individual  countries  in  descending  totals. 
Nearly  half  of  the  countries  that  received 
over  $1  billion  each,  is  in  Europe.  The  under- 
developed areas  are  to  be  found  in  the  low- 
est ranks;  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
large  amounts  of  aid  were  distributed  on  a 
regional  basis,  where  two  or  more  countries 
benefited.  Countries,  whoee  military  aid  is 
classified,  would  certainly  have  ranked 
higher,  had  that  type  of  aid  been  included 
In  tbeli  totals. 

Table  VIII. — 134  countries  and  entities  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  United  States  in  de- 
scending totals,  postwar  period,  July  1, 
1945— June  30.  1966 

[Gross  aid  in  millions  of  dollars] 
Twenty-seven  countries  received  more  than 
$1  billion  each: 

France 9.409.6 

United    Kingdom 9.044.9 

India*    6.769.2 

Korea  _-. 6.676.7 

Italy     6.092.9 

Turkey    5,039.8 

Germany    (Federal   Republic)--       4,997.4 

China    (Taiwan) 4.899.5 

Vietnam     (South) 4,590.1 

Japan    3,972.9 

Greece 3,749.4 

Brazil 3,185.7 

Pakistan*    3,072.0 

Yugoslavia   2.863.9 

Netherlands     2.470.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg 2.004.9 

Spain     2,004.3 

PhUlpptnes     1,925.0 

Iran   1,752.0 

Indochina  (undistributed) 1,535.2 

Chile    1,242,2 

Norway    1,236.0 

Austria*    1,198.0 

Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic).       1,133.3 

Israel   1,104.5 

Thailand     1,089.2 

Mexico 1,068.2 

Forty-seven  countries  received  be- 
tween $100  million  and  $1 
bilUon: 

Denmark    920.5 

Colombia    834.8 

Indonesia   834.6 

Argentina 758.8 

Peru 678.  9 


Source;  "U  S.  Oversea;  Loans  and  Grants,  July  1,  1945,  throufh  June  30, 1966."  Speci?!  report 
prer.ircd  tor  the  Hojse  Fcreign  Aftairs  Comtr.ittee,  by  the  Agency  lor  International  Dekelcpmenl 
(AID),  Mar.  17,  1957, 
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Forty-seven  countries  received  be- 
tween $100  million  and  $1 
billion: 

Morocco 

Jordan  

Poland 

Portugal    

Tunisia    

Laos'    

Bolivia 

Venezuela 

Congo   (Kinshasa) 

Afghanistan 

Cambodia   

Ryukyu    Islands 

Domlnlcnn  Republic 

Ethiopia    

Ecuador  

Australia 

Litjeria 

Libya   

Guatemala   

Saudi  Arabia 

Czechoslovakia    

Nigeria 

U,3.S.R. 

Algeria 

Ghana   

Panama 

South   Africa 

Costa  Rica 

Iceland    

Finland   

Nicaragua   

Berlin 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific-. 

Uruguay    

Sweden    

Haiti 

Sudan    

El    Salvador 

Paraguay  

Iraq    

Ceylon 

Burma 

Thirty-two  countries  received  be- 
tween $10  million  and  $100 
million: 

Nepal*   

Honduras    

Lebanon    

Iceland    

Guinea    

Syria    

KenT^    

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Somali    Republic 

Cuba    


5C4,  1 
572.8 
554.  5 
519.  1 
487.9 
473.4 
460.6 
392.2 
351.0 
346.  4 
341.  1 


340.6 


320,  1 
317.5 
279.  6 
275.3 
241.6 
220.0 
209.2 
209.  1 
193.0 
190.3 
186.4 
179.4 
174.8 
173.0 
150,  6 
149.0 
146.5 
134.4 
133.  1 
131.9 
125.4 
119.4 
109.0 


108.8 


108. 
108. 
106. 
102. 
101. 


100.  6 


97.8 
88.5 
87.9 
84.0 
75.7 
73.3 
57.2 
52.2 
52.2 
52.1 


Tanzania    50.0 

Malaysia    47.5 

Jamaica    44.3 

Hong    Kong 41,9 

Yemen 41.8 

Canada   36.3 

Zambia   36.1 

Sierra   Leone 32.5 

Hungary   31.5 

Ivory    Coast 28.8 

New  Zealand 27.7 

Cameroon 27.2 

Guayana 24.4 

Senegal 21.5 

Uganda    21.0 

Albania   20.4 

Cyprus 19.3 

Mali    18.7 

Togo 12.0 

Malawi     11.8 

Niger    10.6 

Surinam   10.1 

Eighteen    countries    received    less 
than  $10  million: 

Dahomey 9.7 

Malagsy    Republic 9.6 

Botswana    7.4 

Southern   Rhodesia 7.0 

Upper  Volta 6.8 

Burundi    6.7 

Malta 6.  1 

Gabon   5.8 

Eighteen    countries    received    less 
than  $10  million: 

Chad    5.5 

R'vand.T 5.5 

British  Honduras 4.4 

Central  African  Republic 3.5 

Mauritania    3.0 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 2.2 

Lesotho 1.  1 

East  Germany 0.8 

Gambia 0.6 

Western  Samoa (less  than  $50,000). 

Regional,  by  area: 

Regional,  Eiirope 2,735.0 

Regional.  Near  East 1,  135.  1 

Regional,  Latin  America 1,084.4 

Regional,  East  Asia 731.8 

Regional,  Africa 95.7 

Regional,  global 6,463.5 

Total   122,365.0 

*Five  countries  received  economic  aid  as 
noted  but  their  military  asistance  totals  are 
classified. 


Indebtedness  or  Otbzb  Oountries  to  th« 
United  States  on  Loans  Made  Since  1945 
The  question  Is  often  asked:  how  much  do 
foreign  countries  owe  the  United  States  on 
loans  made  since  1945?  World  War  I  debts  wlU 
be  found  In  Tables  I  and  n  while  all  debts 
subsequent  to  World  War  II  are  to  be  found 


for  Individual  countries  In  Table  X.  Table 
IX  gives  the  grand  total  of  loans  and  credits 
extended  according  to  program  as  $31,966 
billion  of  which  total  $26,368  billion  had  been 
utilized  by  June  30,  1966.  Against  this  latter 
total  repayments  of  $5,345  billion  have  been 
received,   showing   the   balance   outstanding 


BE  $19,365  billion.  The  breakdown  by  country 
Is  shown  in  Table  X. 

Seeming  discrepancies  between  utilization, 
repayment  and  outstanding  balances  In  the 
total  and  summary  entries  are  a  consequence 
of  the  fluctuation  in  exchange  rates  applied 
to  transactions  for  loans  In  the  category 
"without  maintenance  of  value." 


TABLE  IX.-TOTALS  OWED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  PROGRAMS- 


-STATUS  OF   FOREIGN   LOANS   AND   OTHER  CREDITS   FROM   US.  GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES    SINCE    JULY   1,   I9;5 
AS  OF  lUNE  30,  1966 

|ln  millions  ot  dollars  or  dollar  equikalents] 


Status  of  credit 


Credit  program 


Amount 
authorized 


Utilized 


Principal 
collected 


Principal 
outstanding 


Total  U.S.  Government  foreign  credits  to 
all  countries  ind  to  International  or- 
ganizations      31,966.118    25,368.138 

Under  foreign  assistance  (and  related) 

acts         .  11,567.167  7,959.433 

Country  program  loans 10.658.367  7,530.674 

Social  progress  trust  fund 501.234  258.465 

Deficiency  and  basic  material  develop- 
ment  --  26.348  26.348 

Financing  of  military  sales 381.218  143.945 

Under  agricultural  trade: 

Development  and  Assistance  Act  .   .  5,140.294  4,097.777 
Currency   loans   to   foreign   govern- 
ments.  - --  4,111.369  3,379.977 

Currency  loans  to  private  enterprises.  285.254  223.575 

Long-term  sales.- 743.671  494.225 


5,345.112      19,365.251 


743,  207 

612.367 

12.136 

10.  697 
108.007 


7.214  078 

6,918.579 

246. 329 

13.239 
35.  938 


113.295       3,332,908 


20.  201 
48,285 
44.  808 


2,747.051 
136.441 

449.  417 


Ciedit  progiam 


Amount 
authorized 

Status  of  credit 

Utilized 

Principal 
collected 

Principal 
outstanding 

-      7, 305.  506 

5,414.252 

1,817.088 

3,597.164 

18.000 

127  966 

.       1.148.039 

.    .       1,146.130 

.151 

9.612 

127  966 

1,148.039 

1,146,130 

.151 

1.759 

3,  750.  000 

141,263 

31.769 

102.668 

721  698 

721.273 

.047 

.377 

600.941 

39,190 

9,f!? 

?5,  ?'Ji 

4?2,  538 

421.054 

.lOi 

1.759 

1,381 

...       3.750.000 
165.000 

3,149,0'i9 
102,074 

56.  1P8 

31.769 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act... 

Admini>;trative  area  development. 

Under  Lend-Lcase  Act 

Surplus  property  sales.  -    

Sales  of  overseas  surpluses.. 

Sales  of  domestic  surpluses.. 

Merchant  ship  sales 

British  loan. .    .    .       .    

Loans  to  the  United  Nations 

Under  Euratom  Cooperation  Act.. 

Prior  grart-.con.Piled  into  credits  .         .      2.6S8.027      2,688.027      1,207.025        1,48U.7;.2 


Note:  Totals  rounded. 


TABLE  X.— TOTALS  OWED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  COUNTRY    STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  SINCE  JULY  1,  1945,  AS  OF 

JUNE  30,  1966 

[In  millions  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents] 


Area  and  country 


Status  of  credit 


Amount 
authorized 


Utilized         Principal        Principal 
collected      outstanding 


Total    U.S.    Government    foreign 
credits  to  all  countries  and  to 

international  organizations 31.966.118  25,368. 13i 

Western  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and 

Turkey) 10,370.403  9,555.689 

Austria... 92.370  79.235 

Belgium 172.538  154.478 

Denmark 35.616  35.616 

Finland 138.477  137.794 

France 727.821  716.816 

Germany 1,235.970  1,235.284 

Iceland 47.437  39.844 

Ireland 128.200  128.200 

Italy 504.538  322.148 

Liechtenstein .575  .575 

Luxembourg 3.000  3.000 

Netherlands 129.500  129.500 

Norway     . 87.400  87.400 

Portugal 137.281  136.367 

Spain                                                ..  674.998  508.795 

United  Kingdom 5,100.088  4,850.088 

Yugoslavia 943.731  820.573 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community.  100.  868  60.  545 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  100.000  100.000 

NATO 9.976  9.331 

Eastern  Europe 384.731  384.731 

Czechoslovakia 7.599  7.599 

Hungary  15.917  15.917 

Poland 138.720  138.720 

Soviet  Union... 222.495  222.495 

Near  East  (including  Greece,  Turkey,  and 

United  Arab  Republic) 3,391.802  2,552.928 

Cyprus        1.308  .373 

Greece 286.654  257.600 

Iran 485.870  349.218 

Iraq 24.433  19.363 

Israel.. 616.537  526.884 

Jordan 27.954  17.801 

Lebanon 7.334  7.334 

Saudi  Arabia 82.499  9.113 

Syria.  .. 38.047  12.2% 

Turkey  .   _ 1,113.708  768.367 

United  Arab  Republic... 707.458  584.577 

South  Asia.... ~6, 108.  736  "47657.760 

Afghanistan 57.466  55.326 

Cylon 23.973  15.910 

India 4,512,490  3,447.170 

Nepal. 5.268  2.383 

Pakistan 1,499.538  1,136.973 


6,345.112      13,365.251 


2,859.142        6,665.315 


33.  446 

84.731 

5.265 

68.362 

310.  817 

,  018.  362 

7.731 

17.955 

168.  249 

.246 

.694 

63.979 

62.314 

21.976 

76.315 

787.  669 

90.  692 

31.100 
9.238 


103.  884 

2.729 
10.112 
58.558 
32.  485 

286.064 

45.  789 

69. 747 

30.  351 

69. 421 

402.662 

217.022 

32.028 

110.245 

153.889 

.328 

2.306 

65.  521 

25.086 

114.392 

432.  424 

,062.408 

702.  158 

60.  545 

68.900 

.093 

280.  847 


72.  842 

94.085 

1.484 

58.  748 

1,400 

1.782 

6.984 

.855 

35.  378 

17.506 


4.870 

5.805 

80.163 

191.009 


2,151.079 

.373 

184. 798 

255.  391 

17. 879 

465. 768 

16.401 

5.552 

2.129 

10.655 

732.210 

468.922 


218.  865        4, 134.  225 


9.686 

1.222 

171  247 

.048 

36.661 


45.640 
14. 688 

2, 972. 606 
2.334 

1,098.956 


cxm- 


-1567— Part  18 


Area  and  country 


Amount 
authorized 


Status  of  credit 


Utilized  Pnncipal         Principel 

collected      outstanding 


Afirca  (excluding  United  Arab  Republic).      1,297.053         799.518 


6&794 


730. 323 


Algeria 

Cameroon..   

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Mali 

Il4orocco. 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

South  Africa 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Tunisia. 

Uganda... 

Zambia.. .. 

East  African  Common  Services  Or- 
ganization   

Unspecified  areas  in  Africa 


12.  594 

13.000 

.250 

63.309 

97.  303 

147.367 

25.997 

19.043 

16.901 

177.137 

7.U14 

2.700 

.200 

3.200 

332.  143 

2.300 

67.521 

3.268 

12.672 

6.200 

34.  15^ 

3b,  720 

12.  bSii 

170  132 

5,450 

4.900 

3.574 
20.  368 


11.572 

4.851 

.250 

24.235 

48.071 

68.043 

2.532 

8.415 

13.419 

125.  140 

7.014 


.025 


8.796 
.266 


.517 

15.817 
1.082 


11,572 

4  851 

.225 

24  235 

39.  275 

67.777 

2.532 

7.898 

13.419 

109.  3?3 

5.932 


.160 

267.789 

.339 

14.454 

.300 

11.285 

2.388 

34.152 

17.  696 

7.641 

1U.596 

2.532 

4.554 


3.435 


.568 
.090 


.035 
26.  634 


.225 

5,802 


.160 

264.356 

.339 

13.886 

.210 

11.285 

2.353 

8-5:7 

17.699 

7.4;-, 

103.376 
2,532 

4,  t54 


Eastern  Asia  and  Pacific 3.055.904 


Australia 

Burma. 

China— Taiwan.. 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Malaysia 

New  Zealand 

Philippines 

Ryukyu  Islands. 

Thai'and 

Vietnam.. , 


Western  Hemisphere. 


11.089 

2. 255,  227 

68,  440 

45,  %8 

3%.  984 

306.454 

979.  650 

91.  268 

20.000 

5.822 

146.151 

17,382 

91.280 

85.828 


4.502 

"483.361" 

39.065 
6.264 

35,098 

119.143 

215.453 

6.742 

5.838 

4.983 

34.584 
.223 

13.773 
3.205 


6.568 

T7r547965 

29.385 

40  704 

361.761 

171.815 

764.  197 

83.  620 

14.  16? 

.839 

111,234 

17.159 

77.507 

82.  583 


050.584      4,992.304      1,285.920        3,519.599 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  RIet 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 


632.984 

184.043 
2,290.364 

905.  775 

572.  807 
91. 161 
37.  598 

134.571 


486.718 

94.  107 

1,724.805 

705.  021 

421214 

52.  834 

37.598 

62.090 


131.891 

9.533 

453.  306 

87.653 

116.102 

11.974 

1.332 

.941 


341.491 

84.608 

1,140.348 

609.406 

285.703 

40.859 

36.267 

61,  H9 
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TABLE  X.— TOTALS  OWED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  COUNTRY-STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  SINCE  JULY  1,  1945,  AS  OF 

JUNE  30,  1966— Continued 

|ln  millions  of  dollars  or  doHar  equivalents! 


Credrt  pro|ram 

Amount 
authorued 

Status  of  credit 

Credit  program 

Amount 
auttiorued 

Status  of  credit 

Utilized 

Principal 
collected 

Principal 
outstanding 

72.  742 
34.  481 
2!,  691 
096 
34,  348 
20,  754 
1   SSO 

275  605 
24  059 
54  627 
29.  343 

162.  998 

Utilized 

Principal 
collected 

Principal 
outstanding 

Wtstsrn  H«miaph«r«— ContiniMd 

174.  068 
65.  370 

101.  109 
41.077 
26.048 
.096 
37.942 
23.318 
1.973 

398.  463 
32. 972 
61.080 
32. 701 

298.533 

28.  743 
6.597 
4  357 

3  694 

2.564 

.093 

122  658 
8,913 
6  454 
3.359 

135.  527 

Western  Hemisphere — Continued 

Surinam 

5.950 

17.000 

57.547 

304. 249 

62.500 

108.543 

165.  000 
141.905 

1.000 

12.  773 

34.507 

182.  881 

10.895 

108.  543 

141.263 
28.716 

1.929 

2.935 
43.643 

.030 

101.793 

= 

000 

El  Salvador 

Trmidad  and  Tobago 

10.844 

Guatemala 

52.882 
9.500 

Uruguay     , 

Venezuela. .     

Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 

Integration..    .           

Unspecified  areas  in  Western  Hem- 

18,  264 
139.  238 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

37.942 

40.  238 

19.600 

636  092 

72.352 
87.767 

10. 865 
6.750 

Nicaragua ........^ 

Nonregional     international     Institutions: 
United  Nations 

39. 190 
1.891 

55.223 

102.074 

Peru 

394.  457 

Unspecified  areas 

26. 825 

Note.— Totals  rounded. 

Sources:  Foreiin  credits  by  tlie  U  S.  Gcvernment  since  1945,  status  as  of  June  30.  1966.  Office 
Qi  Business  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Marcti  1967. 

1.  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance,  AID,  Mar  17,  1967.  i 

2.  Operations  Report.  AID,  Dec  20.  1962.  < 

3   Foreign  Grants  and  Credib.  US  Commerce  Oepaflment.  No  79,  Autuil  1966. 
4.  Proposed  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1966,  AID,  Marcfi  1966. 


5  Foreign  Aid.  1940-51.  US.  Commerce  Department,  1952. 

6  U  S   Foreign  Aid.  H   Doc.  116,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  June  11,  1959. 
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PROMISES  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Linani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  remarks  made  yester- 
day at  the  Midwest  Governors'  confer- 
ence by  Governor  Romney,  of  Michigan. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Governor  is  not 
going  to  help  his  own  cause  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  by  the  reckless 
charge — which  he  has  made  before,  and 
repeated  as  of  yesterday — that  President 
Johnson  is  personally  responsible  for 
Negro  unrest  by  stirring  up  "excess  ex- 
riectations." 

It  Is  interesting  that  such  a  comment 
should  come  from  a  Governor  who  re- 
cently attended  a  Negro  rally  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  announced  that  he  was  there 
to  support  open  occupancy  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  then  went  halfway  back 
across  the  State  to  say  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  about  open  housing,  that 
It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  the 
Governor  should  take  it  upon  himself 
to  determine  not  only  for  Negro  Ameri- 
cans but  for  all  Americans  what  is  an 
"excess  expectation." 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  know 
that  the  record  of  the  administration  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  unparalleled  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  also  know  that  It  has  not 
only  been  the  President's  leadership  but 
also  the  will  of  the  country,  expressed  in 
acts  of  Congress,  that  has  made  this 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  not  an  empty  promise,  nor  was 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  appointment  of  Robert  Weaver  as 
the  first  Negro  Cabinet  officer  In  history, 
and  the  n(»iilnation,  and  now  Its  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  the  first  Negro  Justice  of  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
not  empty  promises. 

The  poverty  program  is  not  an  empty 
promise. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  not  an  empty  promise. 

The  model  cities  and  rent  supplement 
programs  are  not  empty  promises. 

A  recent  editorial  from  a  highly  re- 
spected Negro  daily  in  Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  Defender,  summed  up  the  at- 
titude of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
Negroes,  I  am  sure,  better  than  Gover- 
nor Romney,  when  it  reported: 

Negroes  have  not  had  In  the  White  House 
a  greater  crusader  for  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican black  man  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In 
point  of  objective  reality  and  In  the  context 
of  racial  justice,  he  Is  the  greatest  President 
ever   occupied   the   White   House. 

I  believe  that  not  only  will  the  state- 
ment of  the  Defender  be  recorded  by  his- 
tory as  correct,  but  also  it  will  be  re- 
corded that  the  actions  of  President 
Johnson  In  advancing  the  opportunities 
of  Negro  Americans  were  and  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  whole  Nation. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  J    KAISER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  foremost 
builder  and  industrialist,  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  is  dead.  During  his  long  and 
achievement-filled  lifetime  he  was  known 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  remarkable 
innovator  in  business  methods  and  tech- 
niques. He  was  a  man  who  demonstrated 
unparalleled  determination  and  bound- 
less confidence  in  every  venture  he  un- 
dertook. 

His  passing  Is  mourned  especially  by 
the  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  he  left  his  indelible  mark  as  the 
builder  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams,  where  he  established  a  World  War 
n  shipbuilding  operation  that  could  pro- 
duce a  vessel  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
where  he  established  a  vast  aluminum 
industry. 


Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  headed  a  multi- 
bUlion-dollar  industrial  complex,  had  a 
humble  beginning.  Born  of  immigrant 
parents  in  Nev.-  York  State,  he  left  school 
at  13  to  work  in  a  drygoods  store  in 
Utica  for  $1.50  a  week. 

After  operating  a  photographic  busi- 
ness in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  and  Daytona 
and  Miami,  Fla.,  Mr.  Kaiser  decided  to 
seek  greater  opportunity  in  the  West. 
He  moved  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1906  and 
became  a  salesman  for  McGowan  Broth- 
ers Hardware  Store  at  $7  a  week.  Mr. 
Kaiser  soon  became  sales  manager  of 
the  business.  In  1912,  he  joined  a  con- 
struction company  and  2  years  later  he 
established  his  own  contracting  firm.  His 
company  handled  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  construction  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia  and  in 
1921  he  moved  his  headquarters  to  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  abilities  as  a  contractor 
were  again  utilized  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  the  1930's,  when  he  was  affiliated 
with  Columbia  Construction  Co.,  which 
built  Bormeville  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  with  Consolidated  Builders, 
Inc.,  which  built  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the  Columbia.  During  World  War  II.  his 
genius  for  getting  things  done  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  shipyards  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  mass-produced 
Liberty  ships  and  small  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  Kaiser  established  his  aluminum 
industry  in  Spokane  by  reactivating  two 
World  War  II  plants.  The  aluminum  re- 
duction plant  at  Mead  and  the  rolling 
mill  at  Trentwood  still  constitute  the 
largest  payroll  in  the  Spokane  area  and 
these  plants  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  region's  economy. 

Mr.  Kaiser  also  was  a  builder  of  nu- 
clear production  facilities.  His  Kaiser 
engineers  built  two  of  the  major  pluto- 
niiun  producing  reactors  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  Hanford  Works 
near  Richland,  Wash.,  in  the  1950's. 

Mr.  Kaiser  always  was  the  tireless  in- 
novator. Of  the  32  corporations  and  more 
than  50  active  affiliated  companies  and 
subsidiaries  in  the  Kaiser  industrial  com- 
plex, he  was  quoted  as  saying  "I  started 
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each  one  of  them  because  I  needed  It, 
or  the  coimtry  needed  It." 

Thus,  when  he  needed  cement  to  build 
Shasta  Dam  in  CaUfomia,  he  established 
his  own  cement  producing  operation, 
?ermanente  Cement  Co.  Today  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  West.  When  he 
needed  steel  to  build  ships,  he  started 
his  own  steel  company.  Kaiser  Steel. 

While  Mr.  Kaiser  established  new  pat- 
terns in  almost  every  industry  he  en- 
tered, he  also  pioneered  in  labor-man- 
agement relations.  His  companies  often 
set  the  pace  in  peaceful  settlements  with 
labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  story  in  the  August  25  edi- 
tion of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  an 
editorial  in  the  August  25  edition  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  an  editorial  in  the  August 
26  edition  of  the  Spokesman-Review. 

[From   the   Spokesman-Review,   August   26, 

1967] 

Zealous  Kaisek  Was  Constructive 

The  death  this  week  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
has  stimulated  a  respectful  new  apprecia- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  society  and  those 
personal  character  qualifications  which  pro- 
pelled him  Into  worldwide  Industrial  lead- 
ership. 

A  zealous.  Imaginative  individual,  Mr.  Kai- 
ser had  no  shame  in  his  belief  in  the  profit 
motive  in  American  business.       . 

As  he  developed  his  ability  t(T  "get  things 
done"  and  as  he  widened  his  activities 
among  construction  projects  and  programs, 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  also  visualized  a  need  for 
personal  Involvement  in  humanitarian  en- 
terprises. And  for  many  of  these  he  will  be 
fondly  remembered. 

The  Kaiser  achievements  as  a  builder  were 
dependent.  In  part,  upon  an  unusual  Intui- 
tion and  perception  of  economic  forces  and 
governmental  changes  which  provided  the 
opportunities  he  capitalized  upon. 

He  adapted  himself  and  his  organizations 
to  the  realities  which  existed.  He  combined 
business-world  practicalities  vAth  visionary 
new  ideas  on  how  to  satisfy  human  needs 
and  desires. 

His  entry  Into  the  aluminimi  industry  and 
his  firm's  remarkable  success  in  this  com- 
petitive field  is  only  one  example  of  his 
daring  zeal.  He  was  a  modernlzer  and  user 
of  new  technologies  in  many  Industrial 
works.  But  he  did  not  ignore  the  human  ele- 
ments Involved  in  his  vast  industrial  com- 
plex. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  exercised  a  constructive 
Influence  upon  the  worlds  into  which  he 
moved,  and  upon  many  thousands  of  asso- 
ciates whose  own  accomplishments  have 
been  greater  because  of  their  mutual  trust  In 
this  man  of  achievement. 

In  the  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  com- 
munity where  the  Kaiser  influence  has 
been  felt  in  an  effective  and  popular  manner 
over  a  period  of  mnny  years,  the  termination 
of  his  spectacular  career  Is  noted  with  sorrow 
and  sincere  appreciation  of  what  one  indi- 
vidual CAn  accomplish  through  constructive 
endeavor. 

[Prom  the  Sp>okane  Daily  Chronicle. 
Aug.  25,  1967] 
Kaisek   Emplotes   Mourn   His   Death 
The  flags  at  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  aluminum 
p!?nts  in  Spokane  were  flying  at  half  staff 
today  for  "an  old  Spokane  boy"  who  grew  up 
to   be   one   of   the  mightiest   of   industrial 
slants  and  this  city's  largest  industrial  em- 
ployer. 
Kaiser  died  yesterdtiy  in  Honolulu. 
Kaiser     Chemical     &    Aluminum     Corp.'s 
Trentwood  and  Mead  works,  which  he  took 
over  in  1946,  today  employ  well  In  excess  of 


4,000  and  are  part  of  a  $2.7-blllion  industrial 
organization. 

Kaiser  came  to  Spokane  as  a  young  man 
to  win  a  bride  and  went  on  to  found  a  great 
Industrial  empire  as  a  producer  of  aluminum, 
magnesium,  cement  and  steel,  a  builder  of 
ships,  airplanes,  automobiles,  dams  and  cities, 
and  a  manufacturer  of  hundreds  of  products. 

He  was  born  May  9,  1882,  at  Canojaharle. 
N.Y..  quit  school  at  the  sge  of  13  and  walked 
the  streets  of  New  York  as  a  boy,  looking  for 
a  Job. 

STORE    CHAIN    BUILT 

An  Interest  in  cameras  led  him  to  the 
photographic  business  and,  at  the  age  of  21. 
he  owned  a  string  of  photographic  stores  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  and  Daytona  Beach  and 
Miami,  Fla.  But  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  who  walked  into  one  of  his  shops 
and  her  guardian  supplied  the  spark  that 
set  the  boy's  ambitions  aflame. 

Bess  Posburgh's  guardian  insisted  that 
Kaiser  show  more  affluence  before  the  two 
could  be  wed.  So  Kaiser  decided  the  great 
American  West  was  the  place  in  which  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  and  he  landed  at  Spo- 
kane in  1906  looking  for  a  start. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  salesman  for  McGowan 
Brothers  Hardware  Store  here  at  a  salary  of 
$7  a  week.  His  enterprise  soon  made  him 
sales  manager  and  the  right  to  marry  Miss 
Posburgh. 

He  next  became  a  salesman  for  the  Hawk- 
eye  Fuel  Co.  here  and  then  salesman  and 
manager  of  paving  contracts  for  the  A.  J. 
Hill  Co.  He  formed  his  own  company,  also  a 
paving  operation,  in  1914  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co.,  Ltd.,  which 
soon  was  engaged  in  $l-million  road-building 
contracts  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

HOOVER  DAM  BUILT 

The  firm  branched  out  into  other  con- 
struction and,  n  the  1930R.  Joined  with  other 
comp.inies  to  build  the  $55-million  Hoover 
Dam.  He  latei  had  a  hand  in  the  building  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Shasta  Dam  and  Bonne- 
ville Dam. 

World  War  II  spurred  Kaiser  to  even 
greater  efforts  and  he  became  a  major  factor 
in  w.Tr  production.  During  the  war  years, 
he  built  $4  billion  worth  of  ships  and  his 
company  once  built  a  Liberty  Ship  in  less 
than  five  days. 

After  the  war.  Kaiser  entered  the  auto- 
mobile industry  with  Kalser-Prazer  Corp. 
But.  of  more  Importance  to  Spokane,  he  had 
the  foresight  at  a  time  when  the  aluminum 
industry  looked  dead  to  revive  the  big  Mead 
reduction  works  and  Trentwood  rolling  mill, 
which  now  constitute  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  in  the  Spokane  economy. 

operations  expanded 

Again  building  on  his  start  in  Spokane, 
Kaiser  tied  in  other  plants  throughout  the 
country  to  become  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
and  most  successful  light-metals  producers. 

In  recent  years,  his  own  efforts  had  been 
devoted  much  to  city  building  in  Hawaii. 

On  his  last  visit  to  Spokane,  in  1954.  he 
referred  to  himself  as  "an  old  Spokane  boy," 
who  was  pleased  with  the  growth  and  the 
energy  of  the  city  and  the  Inland  Empire. 

The  woman  who  Inspired  his  early  career 
had  preceded  him  In  death  in  1951.  His 
second  wife,  Alyce.  and  his  son,  Edgar  Kaiser, 
were  at  his  bedside  In  Honolulu  when  he 
died. 

[Prom  the  Spokane  Dally  Chronicle.- Aug.  25, 

1967] 

Kaiser  Viewed  a  World 

The  name  of  Kaiser  would  stand  high  in 
Spokane  business  history  If  Henry  J.  had 
never  lived  here.  Employment  at  Trentwood 
and  Mead  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Co.  has  represented  one  of  the  biggest  pay- 
rolls In  the  community  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Tbat  be  did  live  here  for  years  added  a 


certain  local  possessiveness  to  the  world-re- 
nowned industrialist  who  died  yesterday  in 
Honolulu. 

He  died  at  85 — 15  years  short  of  the  goal 
he  had  avowed.  The  fact  that  he  set  such  a 
goal  tells  the  fundamental  story  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  life. 

After  he  came  west  and  began  clerking 
for  McGowan  Brothers  Hardware  at  Wall  and 
Spr.Tgue  in  his  early  20s,  he  lived  for  a  time 
at  S1115  Grand,  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  view  was  excellent. 

But  young  Kaiser  w.'is  seeing  far  bryond 
the  city  below  him  and  the  still  sparsely 
settled  Valley  and  the  mountains  north 
toward  Canada. 

From  other  selling  jobs  and  work  with  a 
paving  firm  he  progressed  into  road-build- 
ing and  a  share  through  the  years  in  con- 
struction of  Hoover,  Grand  Coulee,  Shasta, 
Bonneville  and  J<iingry  Horse  dams. 

Kaiser  built  ships,  factories,  vehlclrp, 
hotels.  Kaiser  produced  steel,  magnesiuin, 
cement,  munitions.  And  of  course  his  luster 
glows  brightest  here  in  terms  of  gleaming 
aluminum. 

Henry  J.,  looking  always  toward  tomor- 
row, probably  felt  that  he  had  guided  his 
vast  industrial  interests  only  through  their 
beginning.  But  what  a  beginning!  From  a 
Spokane  hillside  on  a  clear  day  he  could  see 
forever. 


TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  hi.s 
remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  ob:ection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of 
1967— H.R.  12706— to  make  a  number  of 
major  reforms  in  our  tax  laws.  This  is  a 
complex  and  far-reaching  proposal 
which  would  wipe  out  many  o'  the  truly 
unconscionable  inequities  which  now  rid- 
dle our  tax  structure.  Because  of  the 
technical  nature  of  the  bill,  which  was 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  yesterday'.s 
Record,  I  now  insert  an  outline  sum- 
marizing its  provisions : 

OfTLINE     OF    THE     TaX     EuUTTY     ACT     OF     1967. 

Introduced  by  Congressman  Jonathan  B. 
Bixgham,  Democrat  of  New  York 

I.  Title  of  Bill  is  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1967. 

II.  Capital  Gains  at  Death — eliminate.? 
present  provision  that  unrealized  capital 
gains  are  not  taxed  as  such  at  the  time  of  a 
man's  death  (except  as  part  of  his  estate  i . 

IIT.  EUmin'ttes  the  provision  whereby  mil- 
Iion,iires  can  deduct  all  charitable  contribu- 
tions (including  to  tax-exempt  foundations  i 
If,  in  8  of  the  previous  10  years  his  contribu- 
tions plu.s  taxes  (including  State  and  local) 
reached  90';  of  his  Income.  (Ordinary  t.ix- 
payers  can  deduct  contributions  aniy  up  to 
30''  of  income.) 

IV.  S*ock  Opt'on";  are  a  devlco  for  ccrpor".- 
tions  to  allow  high-paid  executives  to  b\iy 
stock  at  less  thrn  market  price  and  then  pay 
only  the  lower  capital  gains  taxes  on  the  dif- 
ference when  they  later  sell.  The  bill  elimi- 
nates tliis  loophole. 

V.  Eliminates  the  special  exemption  far  the 
first  $100  of  dividends  from  stock— deduc- 
tions now  enjoyed  by  1  in  7  taxpayers  (mainly 
the  more  aflfluent) . 

VI.  Eliminate*  the  multiple  corporation 
tax  dodge  whereby  a  corporation  divides 
itself  into  several  entities  for  tax  purposes. 
Its  profits  are  divided  among  them  and  each 
pays  taxes  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  the  parent 
company  paid  on  the  total  income  itself. 
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Vn.  Interest  on  Municipal  Development 
bonds  floated  to  provide  free  factories  and 
faclUtleB  for  profit-making  companies  Is  now 
deductible.  The  bUl  would  end  this  deducti- 
bility. 

VIII.  Oil  Depletion  Allowances  are  now  set 
at  27'/2To  of  gross  Income  from  oil  wells  up 
to  50^!i  of  Income.  A  comparable  deduction 
of  23%  now  exists  for  41  minerals.  The  bill 
would  reduce  these  to  15''^ . 

IX.  The  present  law  permits  a  wealthy 
person  to  evade  part  of  the  estate  taxes  by 
giving  away  money  during  his  lifetime  to 
those  who  would  be  his  heirs.  The  gift  tax 
(which  starts  after  $30,000  in  taxable  gifts) 
Is  set  at  '4  th  of  the  rate  set  for  estate  taxes. 
The  Tax  Equity  Act  would  make  the  gift  tax 
rate  equal  to  the  estate  tax  rate. 

X.  Present  law  permits  the  executor  of  an 
estate  to  give  the  Federal  government  bonds 
In  payment  of  estate  taxes  and  the  face 
amount  of  the  bonds  Is  credited  towards 
the  taxes  even  though  the  market  value  of 
the  bonds  may  be  much  less.  The  Tax  Equity 
Act  would  allow  only  the  real  value  of  bonds 
to  be  used  for  paying  estate  taxes. 

XI.  Arbitrage  bonds  are  municipal  tax- 
free  bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  then 
used  to  buy  Federal  bonds  which  pay  more 
Interest  to  the  municipality  than  it  is  pay- 
ing on  Its  bonds.  This,  in  effect,  allows  a 
municipality  to  make  a  guaranteed  profit 
on  the  fact  that  its  Income  from  its  bonds 
are  free  from  Federal  taxes  while  the  same 
Is  not  true  for  Federal  bonds.  The  Tax  Equity 
Act  eliminates  this  exemption. 

Xn.  The  Tax  Equity  Act  establishes  a 
minimum  tax  of  10';  on  Income  in  excess 
of  910,000  a  yfcar  and  20  "^  on  income  in 
excess  of  $100,000  for  individuals  or  cor- 
porations. This  is  to  prevent  pyramiding  of 
loopholes. 

Xm.  Restoration  of  excise  taxes  on  furs. 
Jewelry  (over  $10),  social  club  dues  (over 
$25  a  year),  cosmetics  (which  sell  for  more 
than  $2),  handbags  and  luggage  (which  sell 
for  more  than  $10),  cameras,  photo  equip- 
ment, etc. 

XTV.  The  Tax  Equity  Act  eliminates  sp>e- 
clal  accelerated  tax  depreciation  now  per- 
mitted on  speculative.  Investment  real  es- 
tate. 

XV.  The  Tax  Equity  Act  would  eliminate 
the  deductibility  of  the  cost  of  lobbying  be- 
fore government  agencies  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. 


TRUTH   IN  THE   MARKETPLACE— II 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an 
informal  meeting  of  New  York  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
simier  Affairs  in  New  York  City,  on 
August  28i  we  heard  a  number  of  excel- 
lent statements  regarding  H.R.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
and  related  truth-ln-lending  bills.  One 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  eloquent 
discussions  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion was  presented  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  His  statement 
displays  a  compassionate  understanding 
of  the  problems  faced  by  low-income 
consumers,  as  well  as  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  how  to  deal  with  those  problems. 
I  insert  Senator  Kennedy's  statement 
herewith: 


Testimont  of  Senator  Roee?>t  F.  Kcvnfdt 
ON  H.R.  11601,  Teuth-in-Lendino,  Cttt 
Hall,  New  York  Cttt.  AuctrsT  28,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: A  casual  look  through  the  daUy 
papers  here  in  New  York  City — or  in  any 
other  American  city — on  any  given  day  Is  all 
one  needs  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
the  legislation  before  you  today.  Auto  deal- 
ers and  department  stores,  banks  and  finance 
companies,  appliance  stores  and  furniture 
stores — all  advertise  the  ease  of  buying  on 
credit.  The  consumer  is  barraged  with  a 
spate  of  variations  on  "buy  now,  pay  later": 
A  used  car  ad  invites  him  to  "buy  on  long, 
low,  easy,  bank  terms."  A  TV  retailer's  ad 
entices  him  with  "No  down  payment,  24 
months  to  pay."  And  a  bank  offers  "up  to 
$2,000  Just  on  your  signature,  a  year  to  re- 
pay." But  none  of  the  ads  tell  him  Just  how 
much  this  easy  credit  will  cost  him. 

These  advertisements— and  the  retailing 
practices  they  promote — have,  of  course, 
been  remarkably  successful  in  our  aflBuent 
society.  As  more  families  with  more  income — 
3  out  of  10  families  now  earn  over  $10,000  a 
year — see  more  products  to  choose,  they  buy. 
and  buy,  and  buy — and  they  do  it  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  The  amount  of  credit  buying 
has  multiplied  seventeen  times  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  four  times  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Short-term  consumer  debt  is  now 
nearly  $100  billion,  and  when  mortgages  on 
one-family  and  other  homes  up  to  5  units 
are  thrown  in.  Americans  owe  well  over  $300 
billion,  almost  as  much  as  the  national  debt. 
Mortgage  debts  aside,  about  half  the  labor 
force  is  buying  something  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  And  the  typical  worker  spends  $1 
of  every  $4  in  his  pay  envelope  to  pay  for  the 
car  or  television  set  or  refrigerator  that  he 
bought  on  time. 

What  Is  wrong  with  this  picture  Is  that 
the  hard-pressed  wage  earner  was  never 
told — either  in  the  advertisement  or  at  the 
time  of  sale — the  true  cost  of  the  credit  in- 
volved. If  more  Americans  are  buying  on 
credit,  more  are  being  deceived  by  misstated 
finance  charges;  more  are  victimized  by  dis- 
reputable lenders  and  sellers. 

Reputable  banks  here  in  New  York  City 
advertise  personal  loans  at  "$5.25  per  year, 
discount,  for  every  $100  you  borrow."  They 
do  not  say  that,  even  though  the  money  is 
paid  back  a  little  each  month,  the  interest 
charges  are  calculated  as  though  all  of  the 
money  is  kept  by  the  borrower  for  the  whole 
year.  This  doubles  the  true  interest  rate 
from  the  quoted  5U  percent,  and  the  word 
"discount"  means  that  there  are  added 
charges  which  bring  it  to  over  12  percent. 

Reputable  department  stores  promote  re- 
volving credit  plans  at  a  cost  of  I'j  percent 
a  month.  This  sounds  Inexpensive  enough — 
but  many  do  not  stop  to  calculate  that  this 
is  18  percent  a  year,  and  most  do  not  know 
that  the  store's  accounting  practices  may  in- 
crease the  effective  rate  to  a  far  higher  level. 

And  If  reputable  institutions  understate 
the  cost  of  credit,  or  imply  that  It  is  less 
than  it  is.  there  are  thousands  of  other  stores 
and  dealers  who  are  far  less  scrupulous.  This 
Committee's  files  are  full  of  the  worst  re- 
ported cases — the  man  in  Chicago  who  paid 
283  percent  Interest  for  a  car,  the  lady  who 
bought  a  $123.88  TV  set  for  24  easy  payments 
of  $17.50 — an  interest  rate  of  229  percent. 
And  the  fact  is  that  you  and  I  can  shop 
absolutely  at  random  in  any  city  In  the 
United  States  and  find  interest  rates — which 
we  must  calculate  for  ourselves,  if  we  are 
able  to — of  anywhere  from  20  to  50  percent 
and  on  up  for  everything  from  cars,  to  furni- 
ture, to  appliances,  to  Jewelry,  to  small  loans. 

We  hear  much  about  the  fact  that  the  poor 
pay  more — and  they  do.  The  most  shocking 
cases  of  overreaching  are  generally  of  poor 
people,  who  cannot  afford  a  down  payment, 
are  attracted  by  low  monthly  payments,  and 
are  unsophisticated  about  the  total  cost  they 


wlU  end  up  paying.  They  fall  victim  mo.'^ 
easily  to  aggressive  salesmanship,  to  con- 
tracts disguised  as  receipts,  to  unconscion- 
able collection  procedures.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  resentment  against  exploitation 
Is  one  of  the  grievances  being  expressed  in 
the  riots  which  have  ripped  our  cities. 

But  the  failure  of  banks  and  department 
stores  and  auto  dealers  to  convey  all  the  facts 
about  their  credit  policies  affects  almost 
every  American.  The  suburban  housewife 
and  her  wage-earning  husband  must  make 
dozens  of  decisions  every  year  about  how  to 
finance  family  needs— a  new  car.  a  vacation. 
clothes  for  the  children,  a  patio  in  the  back- 
yard. Will  they  take  money  out  of  the  savings 
account  or  sell  some  stocks  or  obtain  a  small 
loan  or  obtain  a  loan  on  a  life  insurance 
policy  or  buy  on  credit?  Time  after  time  they 
buy  on  credit,  not  realizing  that  they  are 
paying  an  annual  Interest  rate  of  18  percent, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  take 
the  money  out  of  savings  or  even  to  borrow 
it  at  a  bank.  They  simply  do  not  know — are 
not  told — enough  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion about  what  is,  after  all,  a  very  complex 
matter.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  is  obfus- 
cated for  them  by  a  welter  of  gimmicks — 
"add-ons,"  "discounts,"  "service  charges," 
"financing  charges' — which  make  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  figure  out  the  total  cost 
of  credit.  And  this  is  a  situation  In  which 
literally  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  find 
themselves. 

As  a  result,  few  purchasers  know  what 
they  pay  for  credit.  One  survey  of  families 
who  had  borrowed  money  showed  that  only 
18  percent  knew  what  interest  rate  they 
had  paid.  And,  of  the  ones  who  borrowed 
$500  or  less,  those  who  knew  the  rate  of 
interest  had  paid  an  average  of  12.1  percent; 
those  who  did  not  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  financing  charge  were  paying  37  percent 
Interest,  on  the  average. 

The  legislation  before  you  today,  there- 
fore, is  important  to  every  consumer.  And 
consumers,  by  definition,  include  us  all. 
Every  consumer — hence,  every  American — 
needs  the  information  necessary  to  choose 
for  himself  the  best  way  of  financing  the 
goods  he  wants  to  buy.  The  right  to  choose 
and  the  right  to  be  informed — those  are  the 
rights  which  H.R.   11601  seeks  to  protect. 

This  is  particularly  Important  today,  when 
we  resid  that  the  cost  of  living  is  rising 
sharply.  For  now,  more  than  ever,  people 
win  be  tempted  to  borrow  or  buy  on  credit 
to  get  the  things  they  want.  And,  more  than 
ever,  if  they  do  not  have  enough  Information 
to  decide  the  best  way  to  finance  their 
purchases,  they  will  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion   of   overreaching   creditors. 

We  would  not  find  it  acceptable  if  one 
car  dealer  quoted  us  a  price  In  zlotys,  an- 
other in  lira,  and  another  in  deutschmarks. 
or  If,  in  order  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,  we 
had  to  compare  prices  quoted  In  rubles, 
p>ounds  sterling,  and  pesos.  Yet  that — and 
worse — is  the  situation  regarding  consumer 
credit.  Not  only  must  the  buyer  compare 
apples  and  oranges,  but  he  must  do  so  with- 
out knowing  how  many  are  In  each  basket. 
Not  only  is  it  as  though  prices  were  quoted 
in  different  currencies,  but  it  is  as  though 
the  seller  were  neglecting  to  say  whether 
he  uses  the  Mexican  or  the  Spanish  peso, 
the  British  or  the  Austrian  shilling,  the 
French  or  the  Swiss  franc. 

What  is  needed  is  a  simple  yardstick,  a 
measxu'e  so  that  comparisons  can  be  conven- 
iently made  and  competition  among  sellers 
of  credit  will  be  encouraged.  The  consiuner 
needs  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  quoted 
a  rate  of  Interest,  the  lowest  rate  of  Interest 
which  the  free  play  of  competition  will 
bring — and  that  In  all  Instances  the  rate 
quoted  will  mean  the  same  thing:  an  annual 
rate,  computed  on  the  amounts  actually 
owed. 

This  is  the  principle  which  Senator  Doug- 
las fought  for  so  tenaciously,  so  perseveringly 
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for  so  many  years.  This  Is  the  principle  which 
motivated  Senator  Proxmlre  when  he  took 
up  this  fight  this  year.  It  Is  the  principle 
which  was  central  to  the  thinking  of  Con- 
gresBWoman  Sullivan  and  your  thinking, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R.  11601  was  drafted. 
And  It  Is  the  principle  which  we  mvist  enact 
into  law — this  year,  while  the  extraordinary 
momentum  which  has  developed  for  this 
legislation  still  carries  us  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
H.R.  11601.  I  was  pleased,  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  passed  S.  5,  and  I  think  S.  5  is  a  good 
bill,  but  I  believe  your  bill  Improves  upon  It 
in  a  number  of  very  Important  ways. 

First,  the  requirement  that  Interest  rates 
on  revolving  credit  plans  be  stated  on  an 
annual  basis  Is,  I  think,  quite  important.  Re- 
volving credit  Is  now  the  fastest  growing 
type  of  consumer  credit.  More  and  more  de- 
partment stores  are  using  It,  and  revolving 
bank  credit  card  plans  are  sweeping  the 
country.  These  plans  are  so  attractive,  I 
think,  precisely  because  they  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  a  l'/^  percent  a  month  charge, 
and  people  do  not  stop  to  think  of  that  as 
an  annual  rate  of  18  percent. 

If  revolving  credit  is  the  only  exception  to 
the  requirement  that  interest  be  stated  as 
an  annual  rate.  I  think  its  growth  will  In- 
variably be  enhanced.  And  as  it  is,  some  have 
estimated  that  it  will  grow  to  50  percent  of 
consumer  debt  within  5  years. 

Your  record  is  replete  with  examples  of 
the  confusion  people  experience  about  re- 
volving credit.  Some  stores  compute  the  in- 
terest before  deducting  payments  made  dur- 
ing the  month.  Others  do  not  even  credit 
returned  merchandise  before  computing  the 
interest.  Some  have  a  30-day  grace  period 
before  Interest  Is  charged;  others  do  not. 
Some  have  a  grace  period  but  tiien  charge 
retroactively  to  the  time  of  purchase.  And 
from  this  thicket  have  emerged  retailers  as 
witnesses,  who  say  their  quotations  of  a  1  ''2  <"r 
monthly  Interest  rate  communicates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  customer.  I  find  that  testi- 
mony unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least. 

To  leave  this  maze  of  practices  unregu- 
lated would  be  a  mistake,  in  my  Judgment. 
The  annual  rate  of  Interest  should  be  stated, 
80  that  the  buyer  can  compare.  He  may  dis- 
cover, to  his  surprise,  that  he  would  be 
better  off  getting  a  bank  loan,  or  that  he 
would  be  better  off  buying  in  a  different  store. 
And  the  buyer  should  understand  when  a 
store  will  start  changing  the  Interest  and  how 
tlie  principal  amount  owed  is  determined. 
H.R.  11601  would  accomplish  these  ends. 
That  Is  a  wise  aspvect  of  yoiir  bill. 

Second,  your  bill  extends  the  requirement 
of  full  disclosure  to  the  advertising  of  credit. 
This  Is  right.  In  my  judgment.  Too  many 
consumers  have  already  made  up  their  mind 
to  buy  when  they  walk  into  the  store  in  re- 
sponse to  an  especially  captivating  adver- 
tisement. The  ads  should  state  the  full 
truth  about  financing  if  they  are  going  to 
go  into  it  at  all. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  credit  charges  of 
under  $10.  To  people  who  earn  $10,000  and 
$15,000  a  year,  this  point  seems  less  signifi- 
cant, both  to  a  person  of  modest  Income 
the  loss  of  even  five  dollars  to  an  overcharg- 
ing seller  of  credit  may  mean  the  loss  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  one  of  his  children.  The 
person  who  pays  a  dollar  a  month  for  six 
months  while  he  pays  for  a  $50  chair  Is  pay- 
ing 48  percent  Interest,  and  he  deserves  to 
know  that. 

Fourth,  H.R  11601  extends  the  disclosure 
requirement  lo  mortgages.  This  Is  imj)ortant 
because  of  the  number  of  ways  in  which  ad- 
ditional finance  charges  are  added  through 
such  devices  as  discounts  and  points.  The 
potential  mortgagee  should  know  what  the 
effective  Interest  rate  Is.  Your  bill  would  In- 
sure that  he  does. 

Fifth,  the  bill  prohibits  cognovit  notes — 
that  is,  agreement  by  the  borrower  at  the 
beginning  that  Judgment  can  be  entered 
against  him  without  full  legal  process  If  he 


defaults  on  the  debt.  The  provision  will  end 
a  practice  which  is  an  open  Invitation  to 
overreaching  and  abuse. 

Sixth,  HJl.  11601  creates  a  celUng  of  18 
percent  on  Interest  charges.  This  Is  the  one 
provision  about  which  I  have  reservations.  I 
believe  that  an  18  percent  celling  would  be 
constructive  If  we  could  be  certain  that  It 
would  only  be  a  ceiling.  What  worries  me 
Is  that  It  will  become  a  floor  as  well — that 
lenders  will  automatically  begin  charging 
18  percent  unless  state  law  keeps  them  from 
doing  so.  I  urge  the  committee  to  weigh 
carefully  whether  the  need  for  a  ceiling  when 
the  bin  already  requires  full  disclosure,  out- 
weighs the  danger  that  the  ceiling  will  also 
be  the  floor. 

Finally,  the  most  important,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  bill  takes  a  significant  new  step 
that  will  protect  thousands  of  families  from 
harassment  and  even  loss  of  employment.  I 
refer  to  the  prohibition  against  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages.  Garnishment  Is  really  the 
modern  equivalent  of  Imprisonment  for 
debt.  Particularly  for  the  low-wage  worker, 
it  can  spell  disaster.  He  may  get  to  work  one 
day  and  find  most  of  his  pay  being  taken  to 
satisfy  a  debt  or,  worse  yet,  he  may  find  an 
employer  who  doesn't  care  for  the  clerical 
burden  involved  and  therefore  simply  fires 
him. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  problem.  At  one 
steel  plant  in  Chicago,  2,000  deductions  are 
made  every  payday  to  satisfy  debts.  The  com- 
pany says  it  pays  out  $500,000  a  year  to  its 
employees'  creditors. 

And  garnishment  leads  to  bankruptcy.  As 
our  American  postwar  credit  buying  spree 
has  snowballed,  so  have  personal  bankrupt- 
cies—from 8500  to  176,000  in  20  years.  It 
seems  more  than  coincidence  that  the  three 
States  (Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Texas)  with 
prohibitions  of  garnishment  number  in  the 
lowest  six  States  in  rate  of  bankruptcy;  or 
that  bankruptcies  declined  by  9'~r  In  Illinois 
after  the  garnishment  exemption  was  liberal- 
ized; or  that  Iowa  experienced  a  360'"c  rise 
in  b.inkruptcies  after  going  from  a  100  ^r 
wage  exemption  to  a  $35  a  week  exemption. 
In  a  recent  study  in  Michigan,  75^;  of  bank- 
rupts indicated  garnishment  was  a  factor  in 
filing  bankruptcy.  And  you  have  heard  the 
personal  testimony  of  bankruptcy  referees 
and  other  experts  that  the  incidence  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  Is  very  much  affected  by 
the  type  of  garnishment  law  which  a  State 
has. 

Bankruptcies  ruin  people's  lives.  They 
cause  permanent  psychological  damage  to 
family  relationships.  They  cause  those  cred- 
itors who  did  not  hound  the  debtor  to  lose 
everything.  They  are  not  very  satisfactory 
for  anyone.  Ending  garnishments  would  not 
only  protect  thousands  of  individuals,  but 
would  protect  most  creditors  as  well.  The 
fact  is  that  garnishment  is  a  legal  tool  often 
used  by  the  same  sellers  who  sell  at  uncon- 
scionable Interest  rates  In  the  first  place. 
One  study  in  Milwaukee  showed  that  a  third 
of  the  over  6700  garnishments  in  one  year 
were  by  three  establishments.  Two  stores  in 
Akron,  Ohio  accounted  for  twenty  percent 
of  the  garnishments  there. 

Ending  garnishment  might  cause  over- 
reaching sellers  to  think  twice.  And  compari- 
sons of  States  having  differing  garnishment 
laws  shows  that  the  prohibition  would  nei- 
ther discourage  legitimate  sellers  from  ex- 
tending credit  nor  cause  greater  losses  for 
sellers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  urge  you  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  to  Improve  the  antl-gamlshment 
provision  In  the  bill : 

To  protect  workers  more  completely,  the 
prohibition  should  apply  to  all  personal 
earnings,  Instead  of  Just  wages,  and  should 
Include  also  a  prohibition  on  wage  assign- 
ments. 

To  protect  legitimate  creditors,  a  ceiling 
on  the  exempt  Income  of  perhaps  $15,000 
should  be  established.  High-Income  people. 


such  as  entertainers  and  executives,  do  not 
warrant  a  total  exemption. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  total  abolition  of  gar- 
nishment win  prove  impossible  at  this  time. 
I  strongly  urge  you,  however,  to  report  at 
least  a  provision  protecting  workers  from 
being  fired  because  of  a  garnishment  and 
establishing  a  reasonable  national  wage  ex- 
emption for  garnishment.  These  provisions 
would  at  least  do  away  with  the  worst  abuses. 

If  we  pass  H.R.  11601,  we  will  have  pro- 
tected the  right  of  all  Americans  to  buy  on 
adequate  information.  We  will  have  en- 
hanced the  competitiveness  of  the  credit 
market — and  such  informed  competition  will 
harm  only  the  disreputable  loan-shark.  And 
if  we  succeed  in  reducing  interest  rates  by 
even  one  point  on  the  average,  we  will  save 
$1  billion  a  year — cash  that  can  be  spent  to 
reduce  existing  financial  burdens  or  to  buy 
products.  In  the  end  we  would  have  stimu- 
lated economic  growth  and  improved  the 
allocation  of  resources  In  the  economy.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  law,  we  turn  our  backs  once 
again  on  the  consumer;  we  show  once  again 
our  indifference  to  his  predicament. 

We  have  this  choice.  We  can  abandon  the 
consumer  to  the  finance  companies  and  the 
merchandisers  who  prey  on  his  desire  for  a 
better  life,  or  we  can  Insure  that  he  has  the 
information  he  needs  to  choose  intelligently. 
If  the  initiative  shown  by  the  Subcommittee 
is  matched  by  the  full  Congress,  we  will 
choose  correctly. 


TER  HORST  ON  GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  O'Hara]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  past  couple  of  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  legis- 
lation to  regulate,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  sale  of  firearms.  Much  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy  has  been  emotional  and  inflam- 
matory. 

It  was  refreshing,  as  a  result,  to  read 
a  thoughtful  article  of  the  gun  problem 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Detroit 
News.  The  article,  which  was  written  by 
the  News'  fine  Washington  bureau  chief, 
Jerry  Ter  Horst.  presents  carefully  and 
unemotionally  the  case  for  one  side  of 
the  controversy. 

I  should  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of 
our  colleagues,  whether  or  not  they  favor 
enactment  of  legislation  dealing  with  the 
sale  of  firearms,  would  read  this  article, 
which  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Gun-Happy  United  States  Ignobes  FBI's 

Warning 

(By  J.  F.  Ter  Horst) 

Washington. — "The  easy  accessibility  of 
firearms  is  a  significant  factor  in  murders 
committed  in  the  U.S.  today,"  said  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

"It  is  a  problem  which  the  American  public 
needs  to  examine  closely  .  .  ." 

Hoover's  observation  applied  to  the  latest 
episode  in  this  year's  shooting  spree — yester- 
day's sniper  slaying  of  American  Nazi  leader 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell. 

But  Hoover  actually  uttered  his  words  four 
years  ago,  in  June,  1963,  to  be  exact,  five 
months  before  the  fatal  shooting  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Kennedy  stirred 
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and  troutkled  this  countiy.  as  It  did  the  rest 
of  the  world.  What  U  it  about  the  American 
dieaiu  thJit  raqulres  the  puiictu&tiaa  of  so 
much  gunshot? 

Mr.  Kecoady'i  de^th  prompted  tUoughtlul 
and  reaponslale  persous.  In  and  out  oi  gov- 
erzixnent.  to  pay  atu:nUoa  to  Uoover'a  waru- 
tng^  ahout  the  "easy  acc&sslbUily  ol  Hrearoas 
and  Its  Influence  on  wUUul  Icililngs." 

Gun  conuol  bills  have  been  iutrcduced 
each  of  the  last  five  years  In  C>-ugreia.  But 
even  the  mildest  was  dereated. 

Even  as  Rockwell's  slayer  most  have  been 
preparing  for  his  deadly  pull  on  tiie  trigger. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Keniiedy  wis  trying  to 
persuade  New  Yorlt's  city  cour.cil  to  aoprove 
an  ordinance  to  rc^ulaie  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns,  "the  tools  of  the  urban  r'.iter.  the 
machinery  of  senseless  kilLnj. ' 

"If  we  do  not  p.iss  these  l:.ws."  said  the 
Blaln  president's  brother,  "we  sign  tie  death 
warrant  of  more  policemen  and  more  chil- 
dren who  win  be  caught  in  tomorro.v's  cross- 
fire. 

"If  we  act  now,  we  can  save  hundreds  of 
Uvea  In  this  country  and  spare  thousands  of 
families  all  across  this  land  the  grief  and 
heartbreak  that  may  come  from  the  loss  of 
a  husband,  a  son.  a  brother,  or  a  friend." 

What  Is  It  about  America,  defender  of 
world  peace,  that  breeds  an  atmosphere  of 
violence  at  home? 

H.  Rap  Brown,  stormy  leader  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  was  arrested  last  wesk  and  accused 
of  carrying  a  carbine  in  his  airplane  Uigsrage. 

Congress  Is  told  that  Mlchlgin  national 
guardsmen  had  to  be  ordered  to  unload  their 
weapons  during  the  Detroit  riots  because 
they  were  "trigger-happy  .  .  .  firing  wildly." 

A  sizable  cache  of  military  weapons  was 
unearthed  recently  in  New  York  headquar- 
ters of  RAM  (Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment). 

Gun  dealers  In  Jittery  cities  everywhere. 
according  to  the  Justice  Department,  report 
a  run  on  small  handguns  that  can  be  con- 
cealed In  a  pocket  or  a  lady's  purse. 

In  Miami,  a  23-year-oId  motorist  from 
Keego  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  held  today  on 
charges  of  assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
murder. 

With  two  pistols  and  a  grin  he  raced 
through  the  streets  firing  at  random.  Four 
persons  were  wounded.  One  of  them  said  the 
gunman  "looked  as  U  he  was  getting  a  kick 
out  of  It." 

"A  strange  and  peculiarly  American  plague 
has  long  swept  our  land,  a  plague  of  guns." 
Carl  Bakal  wrote  in  his  1966  book,  "The 
Bight  to  Bear  Aims." 

Since  1900  more  than  750,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  by  gunfire,  according  to  a 
compilation  of  police  and  federal  records. 
That's  a  higher  toll  than  all  of  the  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  battle  since  the  Revolution 
and  through  Vietnam. 

There  are  50  fatal  shootings  a  day.  one 
every  30  minutes,  17,000  a  year. 

No  "civilized"  country  In  the  world  can 
match  that  record.  No  other  country  make* 
rlfiea,  handguns  and  shotguns  so  accessible 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy — in  person  or 
by  mall.  Only  seven  states,  (Michigan  Is  one) 
require  a  permit  or  a  license  before  you  buy 
a  pistol  or  revolver. 

And  almost  everj-where  you  can  buy  a 
rifle  easier  than  you  can  get  a  dog  or  cat 
Ucense,  or  even  a  hunting  permit. 

With  hardly  any  efTort^ln  some  places — 
you  can  buy  a  mortar,  a  bazooka  or  an  anti- 
tank gun. 

The  last  time  this  reporter  purchased  a 
rifle,  he  had  to  produce  more  identification 
to  get  his  check  cashed  than  to  get  his  hands 
on  the  weapon. 

Nearly  two  million  guns  are  made  In  the 
United  State*  and  so)d  each  year,  and  an- 
other minion  are  Imported.  Estimates  are 
that  there  are  more  than  50  million  privately 
owned  firearms  in  the  country. 


"COMMUNITY.  RELIGION,  PCXJTICS. 
AND  THE  URBAN  CRISIS:  THE 
•VIEW  OP  A  PRACmCING  POLI- 
TICIAN,- AN  ADDRESS  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  BRADEMAS  TO 
CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  MOVEMENT 
CONFERENCE.  UNIVERSITY  OP 
NOTRE    DAME,    AUGUST    26.     1961 

Mr.  Pr^YOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous corL-cnt  that  the  ccntlcman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BkademasI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  poini  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  maUer. 

T!:e  SP'EAKE:r  pvo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tc  ihe  refiuest  of  tlic  sentlcman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  uo  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Auirust  26,  1967,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addre.ss'ng  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Christian  Family  Movement,  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  married  couples 
concerned  with  applying  Christian  prin- 
ciples to  families  and  life.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent. 

I  insert  my  addre^.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

"Community,    Religion.    Politics,    and   the 
Urlan   Cris.'s:    the   View  of  a  PaACxiciNG 
Pomticia:;",   a.n-    .AtdreSo  by   Conobessman 
joh.s-     brademas     to     christian     family 
MovEME.vT     Conference.     U.n-iversity     of 
Notre  Da.me,   August  2G,    1967 
First,  I  am  pie  .sed  to  welcome  you  to  In- 
diana, to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and 
to  the  district  I  have  tiie  honor  to  represent 
in  Congress. 

Second,  I  am  gl..'i  to  see  the  ecumenical 
complexion  of  yoi:r  conierence. 

You  may  be  interested  to  Ictiow  that  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  vLslt  to  Greece, 
where  I  attended  sessions  of  the  Archdio- 
cesan  Council  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America  in  Athens,  and 
that  I  also  went  to  Istanbul,  where  I  had  the 
high  privilege  of  visiting  for  several  hours 
with  His  Holiness,  Palri.irch  Athenagoras  I. 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  E-iStern  Orthodoxy. 
The  Patrinrch  invited  me  to  sit  at  his  left 
and  then,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  told  me, 
"That  is  where  Pope  Paul  sat  when  he  vis- 
ited me  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  room.  You 
are  sitting  in  the  Pope's  chair." 

The  Patriarch  toid  me  about  Ins  talks  with 
Pope  Paul  Eind  described  them  as  "a  dialogue 
of  love." 

He  also  E-ald  that  he  thought  all  theolo- 
gians ought  to  be  taken  to  an  island  and 
left  there  because  they  are  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  dividing  the  churches.  Of  course, 
the  Patriarch  was  speaking  facetiously,  and 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  today's  theologians 
moving  in  other  directions,  moving,  in  the 
words  of  the  theme  of  this  conference,  to- 
ward building  community  rather  than 
division. 

I  want  this  afternoon  to  discuss  with  you 
the  relationship  between  religion  and  pol- 
itics and.  In  accordance  with  your  confer- 
ence theme,  to  suggest  how  these  concepts 
relate  to  the  Idea  of  building  community. 
In  doing  so,  I  want  to  pay  special  regard  to 
the  luban  crisis  In  America. 

RELIGION   and  POLITICS 

As  a  preliminary  matter,  I  think  we  should 
explore  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
politics.  I  believe  we  should  begin  with  the 
critical  question:  Why  should  we  as  Chris- 
tians be  concerned  at  all  about  politics  and 
about  government?  Is  there  a  religious  re- 
sponsibility Incumbent  upon  us  as  Chris- 
tians— as  distinguished  from  our  responsibil- 
ity as  citizens — for  action  In  the  political 
order? 

Some  say  no,   that  the  Christian  as  an 


Individual  and  the  church  as  an  Institution, 
must  stand  aside  from  the  turmoil  and 
tumult  that  Is  politics.  Separation  of  church 
and  state,  they  argue,  means  the  separation 
of  politics  from  religion. 

I  strongly  diaagree  with  this  contention. 
The  crux  of  the  problem.  In  my  view,  is  that 
many  Christians  do  not  understand  how  they 
can  relate  the  law  of  love  to  the  world  of 
politics. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  see  Christian  love — 
agape — repretented  by  Ciirlst  on  the  Cross — 
utterly  self-sacrificing,  self-ftiving,  other-re- 
garding love.  On  the  other  hand,  they  per- 
ceive the  world  of  politics  where  "accommo- 
dation", "negotiation",  and  "compromise" 
correctly  char«cterl.je  t;.e  political  process. 
Thus,  selfless  Christian  love  seems  to  stand 
in  stark  and  Lrreconciiable  contrast  with 
calculating,  bargaining  politics.  Never,  some 
jjersons  therefore  argue,  can  the  twain  of 
pohtics  and  reli  ;ion  meet. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  law  of  selfless  love 
does  speak  to  the  hurly-burly  political  world 
Inhabited  by  Presidents,  Congressmen,  cabi- 
net offici:il3  and  assemblymen. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  concept  that 
bridges  the  two  seemingly  disparate  worlds, 
a  link  that  connects  the  law  of  love  to  the 
practice  of  politics. 

That  concept  is  Justice. 

IDEA    OP    JUSTICE 

The  idea  of  justice  has  varied  tlirough 
history,  but  I  sut,seot  that  at  the  very  least 
Justice  means  gui\ranteeing  to  every  man  his 
due,  assuring  him  that  he  gets  what  he  is 
entitled  to  as  a  man. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  that  Justice  Is  not 
the  same  as  love.  Love  does  not  count  or 
reckon — but  Justice  does.  Justice  must  be 
calculating  In  order  to  allocate  responsibiU- 
tles  and  rewards  among  competing  Interests. 
It  is  not  love,  therefore,  but  Justice  that 
should  be  the  immediate  objective  of  political 
action.  Martir  Luther  King  Is  therefore 
speaking  the  language  of  Justice  through 
political  action  when  he  says,  "I'm  not  asking 
for  a  law  to  make  the  white  man  love  me. 
Just  a  love  to  restrain  him  from  lynching 
me." 

The  relationship  between  love  and  Jus- 
tice— and,  I  suggest,  between  religion  and 
politics — Is  summed  up  by  theologian  Rein- 
hold  Nelbuhr  when  he  says:  "Justice  Is  the 
Instrument  of  love." 

Love,  then.  Is  most  assuredly  not  Irrelevant 
to  political  action.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is  our 
love  for  our  fellow  man  that  generates  In  us 
a  concern  that  he  be  treated  Justly.  Love  Is 
the  force  that  motivates  our  commitment  to 
Justice. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  In  the 
concept  of  Justice  a  link  which  binds  to- 
gether the  worlds  of  Christian  faith  and 
political  action — and  does  so  In  an  Intel- 
lectually honest,  theologically  consistent  and 
politically  realistic  way. 

And  I  believe  that  It  is  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  political  action  to  seek.  In  the  given 
circumstances,  to  promote,  for  all  men,  the 
widest  degree  of  Justice  possible.  Indeed, 
when  we  legislate  In  Congress,  we  constantly 
use  the  rhetoric  of  Justice — parity  for  farm- 
ers, equitable  tax  laws,  fair  labor  standards. 
equal  opportunity — and  we  do  so  even  when 
we  fall  In  our  acting  to  match  our  rhetoric. 

BUILDING    COMMUNrrT 

Having  demonstrated.  I  hope,  that  the 
spheres  of  religion  and  politics  can  and. 
moreover,  should  be  closely  linked,  I  want 
to  proceed  to  the  central  theme  of  this  con- 
ference and  of  the  Christian  Family  Move- 
ment program  for  the  year  ahead:  building 
community  through  religious  life  and 
politics. 

Commimlty  Is  not  a  concept  easy  to  define. 
Indeed,  one  scholar  listed  some  ninety-four 
definitions  of  the  term  community. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity.  I  shall  use  the 
definition  In  the  CFM  materials  prepared  for 
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your  use :  Community  Is  the  spirit  that  draws 
men  together  before  the  cormnunlty.  In  the 
physical  sense,  Is  constructed;  It  Is  the  spirit 
which  continues  to  nourish  the  existing 
physical  community. 

Considered  In  this  sense,  and  given  the  di- 
rections In  which  our  society  appears  to  be 
headed,  there  are,  I  believe,  few  concepts 
more  crucial  to  the  destiny  of  America  than 
the  concept  of  community. 

I  cannot  prove,  In  these  few  minutes,  that 
a  sense  of  community  Is  a  prerequisite  to  a 
Just  society.  But  this  assumption  seems  rea- 
sonable enough.  Surely  a  psychological  frame 
of  mind  grounded  in  an  awareness  of  shared 
experience  and  common  purpose  must  exist 
before  mere  geographic  locality  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  harmonious  and  satisfying  en- 
vironment— Into  an  environment,  that  is  in 
which  each  human  being  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  aspirations  of  his  neighbors 
and  In  which  men  strive  together  In  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  "to  give  to  every  man 
his  own." 

GENUINE    COMMUNITY 

Now  I  don't  know  about  youj-  hometown, 
but  I  can  say  that  neither  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, nor  Washington,  D.C..  nor  I  daresay 
any  city  In  America,  operates  exclusively 
upon  the  principles  of  love  and  Justice  and 
has  developed  what  can  be  described  as  a 
genuine  community.  I  fear,  moreover,  that 
no  such  community  is  likely  to  be  seen  upon 
this  planet  In  the  next  several  years — under 
either  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  Admin- 
istration. But  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  now  begin  to  move  ahead 
toward  community. 

Move  ahead  from  what?  What  Is  the  state 
of  community  In  the  nation  today?  In  leav- 
ing aside  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
community  within  other  nations  and  among 
all  nations,  I  do  not  overlook  the  world-wide 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times,  for  ex- 
ample, quotes  leaders  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  meeting  In  Crete,  as  well  as 
Franz  Cardinal  Kdnlg,  of  Vienna,  all  warning 
of  the  dangers  to  the  world  of  Increased 
racial  strife  not  only  In  the  United  States 
but  elsewhere. 

I  shall  nonetheless  focus  my  comments 
upon  community  In  the  United  States,  the 
arena  In  which  you  will  be  acting,  and  more 
precisely,  I  mean  to  concentrate  on  com- 
munity In  urban  America. 

Our  vast,  complex,  and  increasingly  tech- 
nologically oriented  society  Is  changing  In 
scale  beyond  our  capacity  fully  to  compre- 
hend. And  community  has  fallen  victim  to 
these  massive  social  forces. 

Community  is  barely  visible  within  the  de- 
caying cores  of  che  great  cities  of  the  nation 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  as  well. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  my  thesis  that  this  break- 
down of  a  sense  of  community  Is  a  thread 
running  through  nearly  all  the  enormous 
problems  besetting  our  cities  today.  Slum 
housing,  poor  education,  widespread  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  among  the 
Negroes,  explosive  race  relations,  paternal- 
istic welfare  systems,  decaying  family  struc- 
tures, pKJverty  amid  affluence — all  these  are 
harsh  signs  of  grave  divisions  within  the 
American  society. 

SEARCH    FOR    MEANING 

Consider  the  Inner  cities  of  America.  They 
are  erupting  with  erratic  but  volcanic  out- 
bursts of  hostility,  anger,  fury,  hatred.  None 
of  us  can  condone  lawlessness  and  violence. 
But  iione  of  us  should  fall  to  search  con- 
scientiously for  the  meaning  that  underlies 
this  sad  commentary  on  the  American 
society. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  assign  exact 
weight  to  each  factor  contributing  to  the 
riots,  there  Is  no  Inscrutable  mystery  as  to 
why.  on  balance,  the  seething  frustrations 
occasionally  explode  In  violence.  In  a  word. 


we  have  not  done  enough  and  what  we  have 
done,  we  have  done  too  slowly. 

Here  Is  the  assessment  of  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Washington,  In  his 
statement  which  was  read  at  all  masses  In 
Washington  four  weeks  ago: 

As  Christians,  he  said,  our  efforts  to  elim- 
inate segregated  slum  housing  have  been 
feeble.  Our  support  of  desperately  needed 
programs  of  Job  training  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  unemployed  Negroes  in  our  ghettos 
has  been  far  less  than  adequate.  Our  educa- 
tion system  throughout  the  nation  moves  at 
a  snail's  pace  In  Its  faltering  efforts  to  read- 
Just  to  the  rapidly  changing  situation  In  our 
crowded  iirban  centers  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  education  needed  in  the  Inner  city. 
Our  programs  of  urban  renewal  have  not 
been  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  low  Income  families.  Too 
often,  to  the  contrary,  these  families  have 
been  the  victims  rather  than  the  beneficiaries 
of  urban  renewal.  Our  welfare  programs  have 
too  often  been  paternalistic,  demeaning,  and 
Inadequate  and  have  weakened  family  life. 

We  have  tolerated  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  ghetto  residents  by  excessively  high 
prices,  Infiated  credit  rates,  and  Inferior 
products.  .  .  . 

Under  such  conditions  as  Cardinal  O'Boyle 
describes.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  com- 
munity that  can  emerge  Is  one  based  upon 
a  commonly  felt  animosity. 

Or  hear  the  words  of  New  Haven's  Mayor 
Richard  C.  Lee.  speaking  earlier  this  week  in 
the  aftermath  of  serious  civil  disruptions  in 
his  city.  Both  Mayor  Lee  and  New  Haven,  as 
you  know,  have  been  for  a  decade  held  up  as 
an  exemplary  urban  administrator  and  com- 
munity. New  Haven  had  Its  own  broad  anti- 
poverty  program  two  years  before  the  Idea 
became  fashionable  In  Washington.  Its  urban 
renewal  program  Is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  nation. 

PROGRESSIVE    PROGRAMS 

Yet.  said  Mayor  Lee,  who  rose  to  national 
prominence  on  the  strength  of  those  pro- 
gressive New  Haven  programs:  "New  Haven 
is  not  a  model  city,  and  It  never  has  been. 
We've  done  a  lot,  but  for  every  one  thing 
that  we've  done,  there  are  five  that  we 
haven't." 

Only  this  week  leaders  of  the  new  Urban 
Coalition — big  city  mayors  and  businessmen, 
labor,  church  and  civil  rights  spokesmen — 
including  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  David  Rockefeller,  Roy  WUkins  and 
Whitney  Young — declared  that  so  far  our  na- 
tion has  moved  too  slowly  and  too  modestly 
in  attacking  the  Ills  of  urban  America. 

A  similar  note  of  urgency  was  voiced  in 
Washington  this  week  by  John  A.  McCone, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligenc* 
Agency  and  head  of  the  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  1965  Watts  riot.  Unless  an  an- 
swer Is  found  to  the  racial  problem,  "it  Is 
going  to  split  our  society  irretrievably  and 
destroy  our  country". 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  with  which 
the  Cardinal  and  the  mayors  and  the  civil 
rights  leaders  speak  and  In  spite  ol  the 
harsher  language  of  the  riots  and  disorders, 
I  fear  that  too  many  middle  class  Americans 
still  do  not  reaUze  that  many  of  their  fellow 
Americans — especially  Negroes — feel  locked 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Michael  Harrington's  classic  book  on  pov- 
erty was  perceptively  titled,  "The  Other 
America,"  for  most  Americans  have  little 
contact  with  poverty  or  with  poor  people. 

The  same  point  Is  made  In  a  column  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  headed, 
"White  Assessment  of  Riots  Ignores  Thinking 
of  Blacks". 

Says  White:  "What  we  most  need  to  under- 
stand Is  that  the  Negro  Is  alienated  from 
the  white  community." 

Replies  Black:  "Alienated?  We've  never 
been  let  Into  the  white  community.  Come 
down  and  see." 


The  beleaguered  IiCayor  of  Newark,  Hugh 
Addonlzio,  was  really  making  the  same  point 
about  the  lack  of  contact  and  community 
when  he  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee this  week  that  "it  was  the  cruelest 
of  myths"  that  middle  class  Americans  have 
an  interest  In  -avlng  the  nation's  cities. 

"AflJuent  American,"  he  said,  "are  gripped 
more  by  the  need  to  buy  a  vacation  home,  a 
sport  car  for  their  college  bound  son  and 
a  second  color  television  set  than  they  are 
with  sharing  their  affluence  with  the  poor." 

LACK  OP  COMMUNICATION 

Let  me  give  you  another  Illustration  of 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  about  this  lack  of 
communication  between  whites  and  blacks 
In  America. 

A  high  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  walking  through  a  Negro  street  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  see  what  he  could  see.  It 
was  a  hot  night.  A  family  was  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  A  police  car  came  up:  "Get  the 
hell  back  In  the  house."  The  smallest  of 
Incidents,  it  meant  so  much  that  It  was  told 
to  the  President  himself  and  he  has  re- 
peated It,  struggling  to  grasp  what  he  was 
up  against. 

What  we  are  up  against  Is.  In  large  meas- 
ure. I  suggest,  that  we  do  not  yet  realize 
how  deeply  run  the  fissures  dividing  the 
haves  from  the  have-nots  in  this  land  of 
spectacular  plenty,  or  how  many  white 
Americans  are  unaware  of  the  plight  of  many 
black  Americans. 

If  we  begin  to  understand  this  lack  of 
communication  and  this  lack  of  community, 
both  words,  I  note,  with  the  same  Latin  root, 
we  can  begin  to  appreciate  why  some  Negro 
leaders  reject  the  possibility  of  constructive 
change  through  the  existing  political  and 
social  system. 

They  feel  helpless  to  affect  their  own  des- 
tinies and  environments  and  this  helpless- 
ness underlies  much  of  the  hostility  and 
frustration  and  cynicism  and  ultimately  the 
result  to  violence. 

For  they  certainly  do  not  feel  members  of 
a  community — with  shared  experience  and  a 
sense  of  common  purpose.  And.  of  course, 
this  lack  of  community  is  most  dramatically 
visible  in  the  inner  cities  of  America. 

What,  then,  Is  to  be  done?  ...  to  restore 
community  where  It  has  been  riven — to  build 
community   where   it  has  not  existed? 

First,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  Christians, 
motivated  by  love  to  seek  Justice  for  all  men, 
have  a  religious  as  well  as  civic  responsibility 
to  work,  both  through  politics  and  outside 
politics,  for  concrete  measures  to  build  com- 
munity— at  every  level   in  our  society. 

Second.  I  believe  that  business  and  in- 
dustry, labor  and  education,  as  well  as  the 
churches  and  government — all  the  institu- 
tions of  our  society — must  undertake  a  par- 
ticular commitment  to  make  our  cities  genu- 
ine communities  In  which  all  citizens  par- 
ticipate and  have  a  stake.  And  this  will  not 
be  easy.  But  easy  or  not,  It  Is  Imperative. 

CAUSES    OF    RIOTS 

We  are  busy  right  now.  with  commissions, 
governmental  and  non-governmental,  diag- 
nosing the  causes  of  the  nots  and  of  the 
malaise  affecting  urban  America. 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  no  simple  explana- 
tion  and   no   single   cause   of   the   disorder. 

And,  I  suggest  further  that  no  single  pro- 
gram, governmental  or  non-governmental, 
will  cure  the  Ills  of  urban  America. 

But  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  that 
we  are  not  now  doing:  And  so.  as  President 
Kennedy  said  in  another  context,  let  us 
begin. 

I  here  offer  only  a  few  observations  in  terms 
of  action — action  to  build  community. 

First,  we  must  work  at  every  level,  neigh- 
borhood, town  and  city,  state  and  region  and 
national. 

We  in  Washington  clearly  are  not  going  to 
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■oWe  all  these  problems  from  tbe  Nation's 
CapltaL 

Having  aald  tlxat.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we 
In  Wastalncton — the  President  and  Con- 
greas — Democrats  and  Republicans — must 
do  far  more  than  we  have  done. 

The  conservative  coalition  that  has 
crippled  model  cities,  killed  rent  supple- 
ments, hobbled  the  Teacher  Corps,  restricted 
aid  to  education  and  laughed  at  a  rat  con- 
trol bill  will  not  be  easy  to  i>ersuade  to  em- 
bark upon  a  stlU  more  ambitious  Marshall 
Plan  for  urban  America. 

But  If  we  In  Congress  are  to  be  able  to  act. 
we  need  the  support  of  people  UKe  you — 
and  this  means  political  action,  about  which 
I  shall  say  a  further  word  In  a  moment. 

But  let  me  here  state  that  governmental 
action  alone  Is  not  enough. 

NEED    BUSINESS    SKILLS 

We  need  to  harness  the  technolcglcul 
capacity  and  Inventiveness,  the  skills  and 
genius  of  American  private  business  and  in- 
dustry, to  an  assault  on  the  problems  of  the 
urban  ghetto — and  people  like  me  in  Con- 
gress are  more  and  more  anxious  to  see 
greater  reliance  on  the  private  sector  of  the 
American  economy  to  help  buUd  commu- 
oltles. 

lAbor  union  leadership  needs  to  begin  to 
look  outward  again  and  recover  soi.ie  of  the 
Idealism  that  hLstorlcaliy  has  cajsed  the 
American  labor  movement  to  be  a  cham- 
pion of  the  downtrodden  and  illsadvan- 
taged — and  not  be  content  to  relax  in  self- 
satisfaction  at  the  higher  standard  of  U'ing 
which  union  activity  has  helped  make  oos- 
slble  for  Its  members. 

The  churches — four  years  ago  In  the  fore- 
front of  zeal  for  th?  caui;e  of  the  American 
Negro — have  also.  I  feir.  been  caught  up  in 
some  of  the  undcrsuindable  backlash  of  re- 
cent events  and  are  no  longer  heard  with 
the  tenacious  eloquence  that  marked  the 
March  on  Washington  of  1033. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  th:it  we  must  work. 
both  inside  and  outside  politics,  if  we  are 
effectively  to  help  build  community  in  this 
troubled  land  of  ours. 

Let  me  conclude  w^lth  some  more  specific 
suggestions  to  you  as  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  movement. 

I  applaud  your  forthcoming  program  of 
year  long  study  of  and  commitment  to  the 
task  of  building  community.  For  first,  you 
need  to  learn  about  the  problems:  yoii  re- 
quire knowledge  before  you  can  undertake 
action. 

Second.  I  hope  you  will  give  particular  at- 
tention to  supporting  one  vital  aspect  of  the 
war  on  poverty — the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

COMMfNrTT    ACTION 

As  you  know,  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  public  or  private  groups  known 
as  community  action  agencies  may  apply  for 
funds  for  projects  In  poverty  target  areas. 
One  of  the  main  Ideas  underlying  the  con- 
cept of  community  action  Is  that  the  tradi- 
tional and  often  paternalistic  approach  of 
welfare  agencies  can  never  be  adequate.  The 
philosophy  embodlPd  In  CAP  holds  that  citi- 
zens can  and  should  actively  participate  In 
Identifying  their  own  needs  and  In  helping 
shap>e  programs  to  aUe\iale  those  needs. 
Community  Action  alms.  In  a  word,  at  par- 
ticipation, and.  through  this  Involvement,  to 
build  communities  out  of  the  non-conmiu- 
nltles  which  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
Inner  cities.  Indeed,  the  law  calls  for  the 
"maximum  feasible  participation"  of  the 
neighborhood  residents  in  these  target  areas. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  House  committee  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  poverty  program, 
I  can  say  that  the  evidence  of  pride  In  self- 
help  achievement  has  been.  In  many  In- 
stances, wondrous  to  behold. 

CAP.  ss  you  are  aware,  is  a  bold  and  often 
controversial  program.  There  has  been  noth- 


ing like  It  In  the  history  of  this  nation — or 
any  other  nation  so  far  as  I  sun  aware.  If  It 
were  not  controversial — If  established  agen- 
cies and  Interests  did  not  feel  at  all  threat- 
ened by  the  impact  of  this  program — then  I 
dare  say  CAP'S  potential  probably  would  he 
very  limited  Indeed. 

I  urge  you  then,  upon  your  return  to  your 
own  cities  and  towns,  to  familiarize  your- 
selves with  your  local  community  action 
agency.  It  is  a  unique  and  significant  under- 
taking which  will  play  a  very  Important  role 
In  determining  whether  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans can  yet  be  incorporated  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life — through  the  crea- 
tion of  viable  communities  willing  and  able 
to  look  more  e3eciively  after  their  own 
needs. 

POLinC.\L    ACTION 

I  would  not  feel  that  X  had  preached  my 
complete  sermon  unless  I  said  a  final  word 
admonishing  all  of  you  not  to  turn  your 
backs  on  political  action  but  rather  to  wel- 
come politics  as  an  instrument — and  a  legiti- 
mate one  In  a  free  society — In  the  search  for 
Justice  and  community. 

I  would,  moreover,  encourage  at  least  some 
of  you  to  con.^lder  taking  the  plunge  Into 
electoral  politics  and  consider  becoming 
politicians  yourselves. 

Let  me  here  make  bold  to  offer  these  few 
guidelines  to  Christians  thinking  of  going 
Into  politics. 

First,  it  Is  not  enough  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian to  be  effective  In  politics.  You  must  also 
be  a  good  poUtlclr.n,  that  Is,  understand  the 
process  of  political  decision  making  and  be 
willing  to  work  hard  at  politics. 

Second,  rou  m\ist  either  have  or  develop 
a  thick  skin.  I  n"ed  not  here  elaborate. 

Third,  you  mus*  understand  that  all  poli- 
cies, societies,  governments,  and  all  pollti- 
clnns  are  under  G'd's  Jtidgment.  None  must 
he  absolutized  or  deified  as  Incarnating  God's 
will.  For  none  Is  rlchteous.  no,  not  one.  The 
Christian  In  politics  will,  therefore,  always 
live  under  tension,  always  aware  that  he 
measures  political  achievements  by  stand- 
ards that  require  ever  greater  effort.  He  can 
never  be  s.\tisfled. 

Fourth,  the  Christian  In  politics  must  be 
outgoing  and  nmst  actively  seek  Justice  and 
combat  injustice.  I  should  add,  however,  that 
there  Is  no  man'late  for  him  to  ride  at  full 
armor  Into  every  battle  that  comes  along. 
If  he  does,  he  will  soon  deplete  his  forces 
and  dlmimsh  his  effectiveness.  He  must  make 
realistic  Judgments  on  when  and  where  to 
move. 

ARMKD    WITH    UNDKHSTAMDING 

Finally,  the  Christian  In  politics  is  armed 
with  a  unique  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture. He  realizes  that  man  is  made  in  the 
Image  of  God.  yet  prldeful;  he  Is  aware  of  the 
role  of  self-interest  In  politics,  of  his  own 
as  well  as  that  of  others.  He  knows  that,  as 
an  active  participant  in  politics,  he  often 
will  find  himself  in  morally  ambiguous  sit- 
u.itlons.  But  as  Dean  John  C.  Bennett  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  has  said.  "In- 
stead of  being  unnerved  by  guilt  or  despair 
in  their  midst.  Christians  do  know  the  expe- 
rience of  receiving  grace  and  forgiveness 
while  they  take  responsibility." 

I  told  you  at  the  o-.itset  of  my  remarks  that 
two  weeks  ago  In  a  small  room  In  Istanbul, 
I — an  American  Methodist — talking  to  a 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch — sat  In  the  same 
chair  In  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Pope  had 
s.'^t  a  few  weeks  before. 

As  I  listened  to  the  Patriarch  tell  of  his 
warm  meeting  with  the  Pope.  I  could  sense 
the  commtinlty  that  had  developed  between 
these  two  great  men. 

And  I  sense  the  community  here  that 
marks  members  of  the  Christian  Family 
Movement. 

It  Is  your  task,  and  mine,  to  help  build 
that  community — many  communities — 
throughout  the  country  that  we  love. 


"PACE  THE  ISSUES."  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  DON  STACY.  PAST  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  OLE  MISS  DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB.  STATION  WLBT, 
JACKSON.  MISS.,  JULY  22,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iinani- 
motis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Br.\demas]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  wa.";  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  for  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  in  1945-46  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  have  nat- 
urally taken  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
young  people  of  that  State  and  especial- 
ly in  the  work  of  the  young  Democrats  of 
Mississippi. 

Although  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
profess  enthusiasm  for  the  results  of  this 
week's  primary  election  in  Mississippi, 
there  is  one  development  there  which  I 
feel  is  very  noteworthy.  I  refer  to  the 
continued  grov/th  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Mississippi,  the  official 
youth  organization  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party. 

This  organization,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
fully  committed  to  the  principles  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party,  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Mississippi  represent  a  great 
deal  that  is  praiseworthy  in  American 
youth  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  interview 
which  explains  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Mississippi. 
The  interview  which  was  conducted  on 
Station  WLBT,  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  July 
22,  1967,  was  with  Don  Stacy,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Olc  Miss  Democratic  Club. 
The  transcript  of  the  interview  follows: 
"Pace  thb  Issues",  WLBT.  Jackson,  Miss., 
July  22.  1967 

Moderator.  Welcome  to  Pace  the  Issues. 
Today's  topic  will  be  the  Young  Democrats 
Club  of  Mississippi.  Our  guest  Is  Mr.  Don 
Stacy  who  Is  Immediate  past  president  of  the 
Ole  Miss  Democratic  Club  and  present  mem- 
ber of  the  state's  executive  committee.  To 
start  ova  program  off  today.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Stacy  if  he  would  give  us  some  of 
the  background  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Party's  activities  and  philosophy,  particu- 
larly In  Misslsssippl. 

Mr.  Stact.  Thank  you.  The  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Mississippi  are  a  highly-motivated, 
modestly  financed  group  that  is  Interested  in 
taking  Mississippi  back  to  the  Democratic 
Party — back  to  wlmt  we  like  to  call  the  house 
of  our  fathers.  We  received  our  present  char- 
ter in  19C5  in  New  York  City  at  the  17th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Young  Democrats 
of  America.  We  are  recognized  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  the  official  youth  group  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  We  are  a  racially  inclu- 
sive organization  of  about  3.000  members 
from  twenty-two  coi-nties  and  on  seven  uni- 
versity campuses.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  beckon  our  fellow  Misslssippians  back  to 
the  Ideals  of  people  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Adlal  Stevenson,  and  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. To  this  end  we  have  brought  a  number 
of  outstanding  speakers  Into  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  Among  the  speakers  have  been 
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Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  New 
York;  George  Grlder,  Congressman  from 
Memphis;  the  Honorable  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  Attorney  General  of  Alabama;  Ole  Miss 
Alumnus  and  former  Rhodes  Scholar  Jc*n 
Brademas,  who  Is  now  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  Indiana;  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  the 
Honorable  Archibald  Cox;  Charles  Weltner, 
Congressman  from  Atlanta;  Senator  Hart, 
Democrat  of  Michigan;  Senator  Mondale, 
Democrat  of  Minnesota;  and  this  September 
we  are  looking  forward  with  great  enthu- 
siasm to  the  visit  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey.  I  believe 
this  has  been  the  main  Import  of  our  activi- 
ties. Following  these  appearances  we  have 
sought  to  search  out  a  nucleus  of  nationally 
loyal  Democrats  In  the  various  counties  to 
build  on  this  nucleus  and  to  prepare  the 
people  to  participate  In  precinct  and  county 
and  state  conventions. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  you  mentioned  in 
your  opening  remarks  that  yours  was  the 
party  recognized  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion. Are  there  other  Young  Democratic  par- 
ties organized  In  the  state  of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Stacy.  No.  All  Young  Democratic  or- 
ganizations adhere  to  our  group.  There  are 
some  Democratic  groups  that  want  to  at- 
tach certain  prefixes  or  suffixes,  and  call 
themselves  Freedom  Democrats  or  Mississippi 
Democrats.  But,  we  are  the  Democratic  party 
that  you  have  always  known  on  the  national 
scene. 

Question.  You  Just  mentioned  the  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party,  so  let  me  go  ahead 
and  ask  you  now.  What  Is  your  affiliation 
with  the  so-called  Freedom  Democratic  Par- 
ty of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Stacy.  There  is  no  affiliation  whatever. 
We  are  totally  separate  groups.  They  are  es- 
sentially a  civil  rights  organization.  We  are 
a  political  organization.  To  the  extent  that 
they  participate  In  politics,  they  do  so  as  a 
third  party.  Our  only  interest  is  In  the  na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  And  we  are  a  ra- 
cially Inclusive  group.  More  and  more,  the 
Freedom  Democrats  are  tending  to  a  racially 
exclusive  group.  This,  I  would  say,  Is  the 
main  distinction. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  what  percentage  of 
your  group  is  colored?  Could  you  give  us 
some  generalization? 

Mr.  Stacy.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  all  the  3.000  members  of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Mississippi,  but  I  say  It  con- 
forms roughly  to  the  population  of  the  state. 
I  would  say  at  least  40 ^c  of  our  organization 
are  Mississippi  Negroes. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  a  few  leaders 
of  the  Mississippi  Young  Democrats? 

Mr.  Stacy.  Yes.  Our  co-chairman  Is  Hod- 
ding  Carter  III  of  Greenville.  Mississippi,  the 
editor  of  the  Delta  Democrat  Times.  Serving 
with  him  is  Cleve  Donald,  who  Is  a  graduate 
of  Ole  Miss — in  fact,  the  second  Negro  grad- 
uate of  Ole  Miss.  He  Is  presently  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  History  at  Emory  University  In 
Atlanta.  Some  of  the  other  officers  are  Jesse 
Epps  from  Clarksdale.  Mississippi,  Irvin 
Walker  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  William 
Watklns  from  McComb.  Mississippi.  Bill  Sil- 
ver, from  Oxford  and  now  Jackson.  These 
are  Young  Democrats  who  come  Immediately 
to  mind  as  members  of  the  E.TCcutlve  Board. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  your  grdup  Is  Inte- 
grated. Is  your  group  an  Integrationlst 
group?  Do  you  openly  espouse  Integration  £is 
one  of  your  tenets? 

Mr.  Stacy.  We  openly  espouse  the  idea  of 
Americans  getting  together  and  meeting  one 
another.  We  openly  espouse  the  ideas  of  all 
Misslssippians  getting  into  the  political  proc- 
ess. If  the  political  process  is  going  to  govern 
all  Misslssippians,  we  think  It  should  em- 
brace all  Misslssippians. 

Question.  In  your  opening  statement  you 
said  you  would  like  to  bring  Democrats  to 
the  fold  of  the  regular  Democratic  line  and 
mentioned  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  some  oth- 


ers. Do  you  think  that  as  you  are  presently 
constituted  you  could  even  achieve  this  goal? 
Don't  you  think  that  It  is  a  rather  formida- 
ble task  In  Mississippi  to  bring  the  regular 
rank  and  file  Democrats  Into  a  philosophy 
such  as  yours? 

Mr.  Stact.  It  Is  a  formidable  task,  but  I 
think  that  Misslssippians  by  and  large  are 
tired  of  being  gulled  and  bamboozled  by  the 
party  leaders.  Misslssippians  have  not  ended 
up  in  the  winning  camp  in  a  Presidential 
election  since  World  War  II.  In  fact,  the  ma- 
jority of  Misslssippians  cannot  of  their  own 
memory  recall  when  Mississippi  did  vote  for 
the  winning  candidate.  I  think  the  height  of 
this  folly  was  reached  in  1960  when  we  cast 
our  electoral  votes  for  a  man  who  was  not 
even  In  the  race.  And  I  think  that  Missis- 
Blpplans  are  tired  of  this  sort  of  bamboozling, 
and  they  are  willing  to  treat  with  their  own 
problems,  and  think  the  party  that  treats 
best  with  those  problems  Is  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Question.  How  many  types  of  Democrats 
are  there  in  the  state  now?  There  seems  to  be 
a  profusion  of  Democrats. 

Mr.  Stacy.  I  really  could  not  keep  up  with 
all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes.  I  am  Interested 
In  making  the  local  Democratic  Party  look 
like  and  taste  like  the  high-priced  spread 
that  Is  available  nationwide. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  you  were  Just  talk- 
ing about  Mississippi  going  with  the  winner. 
Does  your  party,  your  organization,  advocate 
going  with  the  winner  rather  than  the  people 
of  Mississippi  voting  their  true  convictions? 

Mr.  Stacy.  We  feel  the  people  of  Mississippi 
should  vote  their  true  Interest.  We  feel  that 
a  state  which  has  suffered  the  economic  pri- 
vation of  Mississippi,  a  state  which  has  been 
handicapped  with  the  educational  system  of 
Mississippi,  should  look  and  see  If  they  should 
not  desire  a  program  such  as  STAR  which 
teaches  adults  basic  literacy,  whether  they 
should  not  desire  a  program  which  would 
teach  the  pre-school  children  what  the  names 
of  colors  are,  and  how  to  use  a  knife  and  fork. 
We  think  Headstart,  we  think  STAR,  we  think 
the  various  other  programs  and  projects  of 
the  Great  Society  meet  Mississippi's  needs. 
This  Is  what  we  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  fellow  Misslssippians. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  do  you  plan  to  bring 
Mississippi  back  to  the  National  Party  by 
taking  control  of  the  state  Democratic  party, 
or  do  you  pl%n  to  go  outside  of  the  state 
party  and  gain  recognition  for  your  group? 

Mr.  Stacy.  We  plan  to  go  to  the  local 
precincts.  We  plan  to  go  to  the  county  con- 
ventions. We  plan  to  go  to  the  district  con- 
ventions. We  plan  to  go  to  the  state  conven- 
tions. We  plan  to  be  In  the  delegation  which 
sits  on  the  floor  of  the  National  Convention 
to  re-nominate  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1968. 

Question.  Well,  If  you  do  not  win  In  the 
precinct,  county  and  state  conventions,  will 
you  propose  a  convention  contest  on  this 
issue — that  is,  form  your  own  delegation  and 
send  It  to  the  National  Convention? 

Mr.  Stacy.  We  believe  that  a  group  of  Mis- 
slssippians should  represent  Mississippi  on 
the  convention  floor.  In  1964,  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  said  that  in  1968  It 
must  be  a  nationally  loyal,  racially  inclusive 
delegation  that  is  seated  from  Mississippi.  We 
want  to  give  the  people  of  Mississippi  a 
chance  to  participate.  We  want  to  represent 
them.  We,  among  others,  will  represent  them. 
This  is  our  opportunity.  If  we  are  frozen  out 
and  a  racially  exclusive  delegation  goes  to  the 
Convention,  we  will  go  along  also  because  we 
think  all  Misslssippians  should  be  rep- 
resented. 

Question.  Is  your  organization.  Mr.  Stacy, 
backing  a  candidate  In  the  governor's  race  In 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Stacy.  No.  sir.  Our  charter  as  Young 
Democrats  prohibits  us  from  endorsing  any 
candidate  In  a  Democratic  primary.  Even  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  I  know  of  no  candi- 
date In  the  race  who  Is  loyal  to  the  principles 


of  the  Democratic  Party.  So  we  could  not,  In 
good  faith,  endorse  ruch  a  candidate. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  in  that  case  let's  go 
ahead  and  assume  that  one  of  the  candidates 
that  you  did  not  especially  off  the  record 
favor  happened  to  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party  after  these  elections.  Would 
your  group  still  go  ahead  and  endorse  this 
man  as  Governor  of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Stacy.  There  are  occasions,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  when  party  loyalty  asks  too  much. 
If  the  candidate  were  not  a  man  who  repre- 
sented the  whole  people  of  Mississippi,  if  he 
were  a  man  of  a  particular  racial  camp,  if  he 
were,  as  one  has  been  described,  a  "flery 
segregationist,"  we  could  not  in  good  con- 
science endorse  this  man. 

Question.  Well,  on  the  national  level,  Mr. 
Stacy,  If  Robert  Kennedy  was  the  Democratic 
Party's  candidate  for  President  In  1968  or 
1972,  would  your  group  endorse  his 
candidacy? 

Mr.  Stacy.  We  would  endorse  the  candidacy 
of  whomever  the  national  party  convention 
chose,  because  we  would  go  to  the  convention 
as  a  loyalist  group. 

Question.  Mr.  St^icy,  Is  It  not  correct  that 
most  of  the  financing  of  your  group  comes 
from  sources  outside  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Stacy.  No.  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that 
most  of  the  financing  comes  from  sources 
outside  the  state.  Most  of  our  financing  comes 
from  memberships  which  we  sell  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  from  various  older  Misslssippians 
outside  the  most  literal  description  of 
"young"  who  are  interested  in  seeing  a  na- 
tional party  re-instltuted.  Certainly,  we  do 
receive  contributions  from  outside  the  state 
from  people  who  are  interested  In  restoring  a 
political  dialogue. 

Question.  Well.  Mr.  Stacy.  I  have  a  news- 
paper clipping  here,  en  AP  release,  from 
Boston,  In  regard  to  tliis  fund  raising  din- 
ner of  which  your  organization  was  the 
beneficiary  last  month,  and  Mr.  Sliver,  your 
Executive  Secretary,  In  referring  to  this  meet- 
ing, said  that  "we  will  need  to  meet  a  mim- 
mum  operating  budget  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  We  hope  to  raise  the  additional 
funds  at  like  receptions  In  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles."  Now,  to  me  that  indicates 
that  you  expect  most  of  your  money  to  come 
from  outside. 

Mr.  Stacy.  Well,  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween money  anticipated  and  money  re- 
ceived. The  money  we  have  received  has  been 
predominantly  from  within  the  state. 

Qttestion.  You  have  not  used  that  money 
to  back  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Stacy.  No  sir.  we  have  used  that  money 
to  open  an  office  in  the  Vincent  Building, 
and  to  go  into  the  remaining  sixty  counties 
In  Mississippi  and  to  find  nationally  loyal 
Democrats,  and  to  let  them  know  what  they 
have  to  do  to  go  to  the  county  convention, 
and  the  district  convention,  and  the  state 
convention,  and  to  make  known  the  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  Young  Democrats 
throuphout  the  state. 

QtTSTioN.  Mr.  Stacy  was  your  organiza- 
tion Instrumental  or  connected  with  Senr.tor 
Kennedy's  appearance  in  Mississippi  In  the 
recent  Poverty  Commission  hearings  In  our 
state? 

Mr  Stacy.  No  sir.  we  were  not.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  Senator  Kennedy 
when  he  came  to  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. March  19,  1966.  btit  we  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him  on  his  re- 
cent visit. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  would  you  say  that 
the  Young  Democrats  are  closer  to  the  Ken- 
nedy wing  of  the  Democratic  party  than  the 
Johnson  wing  of  the  party? 

Mr.  Stacy.  No  sir,  I  would  say  we  are  main- 
stream Democrats.  We  have  friends  at  the 
White  House,  we  have  good  friends  on  the 
Hill.  I  would  not  say  that  we  are  In  the 
Kennedy  camp. 

Question.   "The  Kennedys   have  been   ex- 
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tremely  kind  to  your  organization  though, 
haven't  they.  In  giving  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  raise  funda  for  your  group? 

Mr.  Stact.  Well,  the  fund -raising  that  baa 
been  moet  beneficial  to  our  group  was  the 
one  last  month  In  Boston,  Massachusetts  at 
Tremont  on  the  Common.  There  at  a  recep- 
tion on  June  15th,  we  raised  $3,904.29  which 
we  deposited  on  July  11th  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Now  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  was  Kennedy  money: 
tlOO  of  this  came  In  a  personal  check  from 
Edward  Kennedy.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
others  contributing  was  Edward  McCormack, 
who  ran  against  Edward  Kennedy  for  the 
Senate  In  Massachusetts.  And  so  I  think 
really  we  have  a  sampling  of  all  Massachu- 
setts Democrats,  for  Senator  Kennedy's  was 
one-thlrty-nlnth  of  the  money  we  received. 

Question.  In  practicing  your  politics  on 
various  state  campuses,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, are  you  able  to  work  freely?  Are 
you  harttssed  In  any  way?  How  easy  is  it 
for  a  Young  Democratic  Club  to  get  going 
and  stay  going? 

Mr.  Stact.  I  find  It  rather  exciting.  I  do 
not  find  myself  Inhibited  or  impinged  upon. 
I  think  the  main  thing  you  have  to  deal  with 
Is  a  distrust  which  young  Mlsslssippians 
have  grown  up  with  In  the  local  political 
situation.  You  have  to  let  them  know  that 
there  is  something  candid,  something  new. 
something  dynamic  about  what  you  are 
offering  them.  They  have  heard  cliches  and 
banalities  so  long  that  they  are  somewhat 
deadened  to  a  political  appeal. 

Question.  The  Young  Democrats  as  an  or- 
ganization, do  they  believe  In  all  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  Johnson  administration 
Including  Viet  Nam? 

Mr.  Stact.  Yes,  I  think  we  showed  our  sup- 
port for  Viet  Nam  very  graphically  back  in 
the  fall  of  1965,  when  the  Young;  Democrats 
at  Ole  Miss  had  a  "Pints  for  Patriotism" 
Drive  at  which  some  700  pints  of  blood  were 
donated  for  the  troops  in  Viet  Nam.  Our 
slogan  was.  as  I  recall,  "that  if  blood  must  be 
shed,  that  freedom  be  maintained,  let  that 
blood  be  ours,  even  as  that  freedom  is  ours." 
So,  we  have  done  more  than  mouthings.  We 
have  had  support  now,  if  you  will  pardon  a 
pun.  In  vein. 

Question.  In  the  Young  Democrats  are 
there  members  of  other  groups  like  the  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  who  have  been  both  a 
member  of  the  FDP  and  the  Young  Demo- 
crats? 

Mr.  Stact.  I  am  sure  there  are.  I  am  sure 
there  are  members  of  all  backgrounds,  of  all 
persuasions,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
striving  for,  to  be  representative  of  all  of 
Mississippi.  We  are  here  to  open  doors,  not 
to  cloee  doors.  ,-'''\^^ 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  your  organiza/ion  in 
cooperation  with  others  has  recently  filed 
suit  against  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  to  secure  the 
removal  of  a  ban  on  certain  controversial 
speakers  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Do 
you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Stacy.  Yes,  we  have  a  suit  pending  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi.  The  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  of  wtych  I  believe  there  are  eight 
or  nine,  are  all  under  a  very  distasteful  ban, 
and  I  think  a  very  foolish  ban.  Any  speaker 
who  is  Invited  to  speak  at  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  must  first  be  approved 
by  individually  approaching  all  thirteen 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  And  the 
Chancellor's  hands  are  tied,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  speaker  or  of  his  speech,  from 
inviting  anyone  who  is  "In  disrepute  in  the 
community  from  which  he  comes,"  who  is 
"likely  to  do  violence  to  the  academic  at- 
mosphere," who  Is  charged  with  crime,  or 
charged  with  a  moral  wrong.  Now  we  feel 
that  these  standards  are  so  vague  and  am- 
biguous that  men  must  necessarily  guess  as 
to  their  meaning  and  differ  as  to  their  ap- 
pUcaUon.  We  feel  that  there  Is  denial  of  any- 
thing like  due  process.  Who  would  t)e  pro- 


hibited under  "disrepute  in  the  area  from 
which  he  comes?"  Perhaps  a  resident  from 
Harlem  who  had  a  good  word  for  Bdlssisslppl. 
It  Is  simply  a  shadow  on  the  whole  educa- 
tional system. 

We  went  before  Judge  Clayton  on  July 
9th  with  regard  to  an  Institute  which  the 
University  of  Mississippi  had  funded  with 
HEW  funds,  some  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  prospectus  which  they  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, they  listed  Dr.  Aaron  Henry  as  a 
speaker.  When  they  received  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  they  deleted  his  name  as  a 
speaker  and  cancelled  the  contract  with 
him.  Judge  Clayton  relnstituted  the  con- 
tract with  Dr.  Henry,  saying  that  the 
Board's  action  was  In  violation  of  .Article  I, 
Section  10  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
prohibiting  a  state  from  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contract. 

Question.  To  be  really  effective,  how  many 
more  members  do  you  think  you  need  or  do 
you  think  you  are  effective  now  in  doing 
what  you  had  set  out  to  do? 

Mr.  Stact.  No,  Sir  we  would  like  to  get 
every  Mlsslssippian  in  the  count.  We  want 
to  go  to  every  town,  every  community,  every 
crossroad  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  to 
all  of  our  eighty-two  counties  and  present 
our  ideas  to  our  fellow  Mlsslssippians  and 
listen  to  theirs,  that  they  may  truly  under- 
stand what  our  Interests  are.  and  to  see  that 
they  do  Ue  within  the  National  Democratic 
Party. 

Question.  What  do  you  see  your  role  In 
next  year's  presidential  election?  As  you  are 
presently  constituted,  can  you  be  a  factor? 

Mr.  Stact.  We  think  we  can  be  a  factor  be- 
cause we  think  there  is  a  real  disgust  in  the 
heart  of  the  average  Mlsslssippian  about 
being  gulled  and  bamboozled  .'or  so  long,  and 
we  think  we  can  speak  honestly  to  him  and 
with  him  as  fellow  native  Mlsslssippians.  We 
can  look  to  our  interests  economically,  edu- 
cationally, socially.  And  I  think  we  can  rea- 
son together,  as  the  President  likes  to  quote 
Isaiah,  and  see  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  indeed  the  party  of  Mlsslssippians.  The 
notion  of  Young  Democrats — really,  we  are 
about  as  young  in  sentiment  as  L.Q.C.  Lamar, 
who  felt  that  Mississippi's  future  lay  with 
the  nation  rather  than  against  the  nation. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  regular  Demo- 
crats and  the  philosophy  that  most  of  them 
believe  in  really  belong  in  another  party,  say 
the  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  Stact.  It  might  well  be  that  they  be- 
long to  another  party,  for  certainty  they  have 
a  notion  of  reality  that  is  somewhat  fanci- 
ful. They  keep  telling  us  every  four  years 
that  we  are  going  to  throw  this  election  to 
.the  House  of  Representatives,  something  we 
have  not  done  since  1876.  and  some  of  them 
may  be  off  on  another  crusade  behind  the 
third  party  contender,  George  Wallace,  and 
if  so.  we  bid  them  God-speed. 

Question.  Mr.  Stacy,  do  you  accept  as 
accurate  the  recent  reports  of  widespread 
starvation  in  Mississippi^ 

Mr.  Stact.  I  find  starvation  a  terribly  im- 
precise word  for  this  problem.  I  think  there 
are  considerable  problems  of  malnutrition 
in  the  state.  I  think  there  is  intolerable  mal- 
nutrition. I  think  that  part  of  it  comes  from 
the  lack  of  education  or  comes  from  prob- 
lems of  hygiene,  and  part  of  It  comes  from 
the  fiict  that  what  was  orij  lly  designed 
as  a  dietary  aid  has  becon.t,  indeed,  the 
whole  diet,  and  people  are  having  to  make  do 
on  starches,  corn,  beans,  peanut  butter,  and 
Just  do  not  have  the  balanced  diet  that 
should  be  theirs. 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  problem 
of  malnutrition  more  severe  in  Mississippi 
tlian  other  areas  of  the  nation? 

Mr.  Stact.  No,  sir,  I  believe  that  there  are 
problems  of  malnutrition  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  East.  I  believe  that  there  are  problems 
of  malnutrition  at  the  reservations  In  the 
West.  I  do  not  think  that  It  Is  peculiarly  a 
Mississippi    problem.    I    would    like    to    see 


something  done  about  It  because  I  do  not 
think  that  you  and  I  and  our  fellow  Mlssls- 
sippians    can    tolerate    malnutrition    that 
debilitates  and  shortens  the  life  span. 
Moderator.  Thank  you  Mr.  Stacy. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  MARYLAND  STUD- 
IES PREVENTATIVES  AGAINST 
STROKES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mou:.  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  PriedelI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress may  well  point  with  pride  to  its 
great  interest  in  the  health  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  Over  the  years,  much  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

It  has  been  shown  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  occurring  in  the  United 
States  each  year  result  from  the  three 
dread  diseases  of  cancer,  stroke,  and 
heart  disease.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  these  three  diseases'  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  our  country  cause  close 
to  $30  billion  each  year  in  losses  due 
to  premature  disability  and  death.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  we  showed  our 
concern  and  passed  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendment  of 
1965 — Public  Law  89-239— which  legisla- 
tion was  handled  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  its 
ranking  member.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  act  funds  have  been  authorized  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  war  against  these 
three  dread  diseases. 

I  think  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  latest 
study  regarding  strokes  and  in  the  fact 
that  a  special  stroke  clinic  has  been  es- 
tablished. This  clinic  is  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  which  is  associated  with 
the  renowned  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore. 
That  city  has  long  been  known  as  a 
place  from  which  great  contributions  to 
the  healing  sciences  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  have  come. 

The  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  will  provide 
$300,000  over  a  3-year  period  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  for  this  humanitarian 
purpose. 

The  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  in  its  Sunday, 
August  27,  1967,  issue,  published  an  in- 
teresting article  regarding  the  stroke 
clinic  of  the  University  Hospital.  Inas- 
much as  this  is  a  matter  of  broad  gen- 
eral interest,  I  include  it  in  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
War  on  Massive  Killer:  Study  Seeks  Pre- 
ventives To  Ward  Off  Strokes 
(By  Paul  Wilkes) 

The  smell  of  a  fresh-smoked  picnic  ham 
was  a  familiar  odor  as  he  lifted  a  pole  hold- 
ing four  hams  from  a  metal  tree  that  had 
Just  been  pushed  out  of  the  smoke  house.  Not 
familiar  was  the  weakness  In  his  right  hand. 

He  was  left-handed.  But  that  strong, 
veined  right  hand  had  never  failed  to  lift 
Its  share  of  the  poles  of  hams  which  weighed 
between  30  and  60  pounds. 

"He  was  hard-headed,"  his  wife  said,  "and 
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didn't  want  to  see  a  doctor.  He  said  It  would 
go  away." 

It  was  two  months  ago  that  this  rugged, 
packing  house  worker  felt  a  numbness  In  his 
right  hr;nd.  A  month  ago  he  was  admitted  to 
Carroll  County  General  Hospital  with  a  para- 
lyzed right  side.  A  week  later  he  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  six  children. 

Meet  third  year  medical  students  could 
link  the  numbness  In  the  man's  hands  to  his 
paralyzing  stroke,  and  to  his  subsequent 
death.  For  seme  reason,  the  left  half  of  the 
brain,  which  couucis  movement  on  the 
t>oUy's  right  side,  v.-ns  slc-.vly  starved  of  Its 
no:mal  blood  supply. 

Doctors  at  the  stroke  clinic  of  Maryland's 
University  Hospital  knew  they  were  ftfin 
woefully  late  when  this  41-year-old  man, 
with  a  medical  history  of  no  metlical  history, 
was  sent  to  them  from  Carroll  county.  The 
Epeciallsts  at  the  clinic  knew  he  needed  treat- 
meat  when  the  riglit  hand  first  started  feel- 
ing numb  Tit  the  controls  of  the  smcke  oven 
or  while  turning  a  door  knob. 

Like  three-fourths  of  all  stroke  victims, 
tills  man  had  been  warned  of  an  Impending 
attack. 

CIRCULATION  OF  BR.'.IN  CELLS 

If  the  brain  Is  deprived  of  blood  or  Is 
flooded  by  ln'..ernal  bleeding,  brain  cells  axe 
not  allowed  to  maint.iLn  normal  circulation: 
taking  in  oxygenated  blood  and  giving  it  up 
after  withdrawing  the  life-sustaining  oxygen. 
Like  a  man  with  his  head  held  under  water, 
they  die.  When  brain  cells  fail,  the  part  of  the 
body  they  control  becomes  useless — this  is  a 
stroke. 

UhUke  a  broken  arm  which  will  mend  or  a 
cut  which  will  heal,  the  brain  doesn't  give 
any  second  chances. 

In  four  rooms  with  flaking  hospital-green 
paint  on  the  walls,  a  dozen  Maryland  doctors 
at  the  two-year  old  stroke  clinic  are  out  to 
see  If  deaths  like  this  can't  be  predicted  and 
avoided. 

"If  he  would  have  come  to  tis  when  the 
numbness  In  his  hand  first  set  In,  there's  a 
good  chance  we  could  have  saved  his  life,"  a 
neurologist  working  with  the  clinic  said.  An 
autopsy  showed  that  a  blood  clot  had  formed 
In  the  carotid  artery,  a  pencil-thin  vessel  in 
the  neck  which  supplies  much  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain. 

A  simple  operation  could  have  removed 
tliat  blood  clot. 

University  Hospital's  stroke  clinic  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  outpatient  clinic  Is  a 
small  but  important  first  step  in  this  area's 
war  on  stroke,  the  killer  of  about  200,000 
Americans  this  year. 

The  clinic  was  formed  by  using  technique 
best  described  by  the  word  "scrounge." 
"Scrounging'  space,  equipment,  personnel 
and  doctors'  time,  a  group  of  physicians  led 
by  Dr.  Erland  Nelson,  head  of  the  department 
of  neurology,  started  the  clinic. 

AIM  OF  CLINIC 

The  aim  was  to  give  the  most  compre- 
hensive attention  to  a  select  number  of 
stroke  victims  while  studying  them  to  deter- 
mine basically  two  things: 

1.  Using  accepted  treatment  and  therapy, 
which  type  of  stroke  patient  responds  best 
to  which  treatment?  Hotly  debated  medical 
questions  like  those  centering  around  the 
use  of  anti- coagulants,  or  blood-thlnnlng 
agents,  are  being  asked. 

2.  What  accurate  signals  does  the  body  give 
that  It  Is  headed  for  a  stroke  and  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  the  attack?  In  a  pioneer- 
ing effort,  the  clinic  Is  developing  a  simple 
questionnaire  which  cotUd  be  used  to  single 
out  stroke-prone  people  for  further  examina- 
tion and  posslbe  preventive  treatment. 

This  type  of  questionnaire  could  have  saved 
the  life  of  the  41-year-old  packing  house 
worker. 

"Have  you  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  numb- 
ness or  pins  and  needles  (tingling)  .  .  ." 
reads  one  part  of  a  question  now  contained 
in  the  experimental  questionnaire.  A  "yes" 


answer  could  have  brought  this  man  to  early 
medical  attention  and  a  finding  that  the 
blood  clot  in  his  neck  was  slowly  squeezing 
<xl  tlie  supply  of  blood  to  his  brain. 

The  numbness  the  worker  felt  falls  Into  a 
category  of  pre-stroke  symptoms  kno■^^•n  as 
transient  Ischemic  attacks  or  TIAs.  The 
clinic  questionnaire  tries  to  find  out  If  a 
perscn  ever  had  a  true  TIA.  when,  how  often 
and  how  severe.  TIAs,  as  the  name  Implies, 
are  not  long  in  duration  (usually  from  a  few 
minutes  to  an  hour)  and  are  ischemic 
(caused  by   a   deficiency   in   blood  supply). 

The  task  of  developing  a  simple,  nccur.ite 
and  e^sy-to-answer  questionnaire  went  to 
Dr.  Maureen  Henderson,  an  epidemiologist 
siudying  disease  patterns.  A  random  sample 
of  3.000  Baltimoreacs  has  already  been  taken. 
Dr.  Henderson  piano  to  have  2,000  more  ques- 
tioned. 

l:.-TEr.VIF.\VER3    AT    WOR.'t 

Tlic  survey  is  e.xpertcd  to  be  conipleted  by 
tlie  end  of  ti;e  year.  More  pco;jle  i'l  tlie  he.n  i- 
est  stroke  years,  45  nrd  over,  were  included  to 
make  the  survey  as  accurate  cross-section  of 
those  most  liktly  to  suffer  un  att.iclc.  Pro- 
fes.'^lonal  inlerviewers  are  taking  »iouse  num- 
bers at  random  tiirougliout  ilie  city  and  ilicn 
seeking  out  a  larger  number  of  older  people 
in  those  houseliolds. 

In  about  two  months  the  clinic  doctors  will 
start  to  see  people  who  have  listed  wiiat  the 
piiysicians  consider  true  TIAs  (loss  of  speech, 
temporary  blindness,  paralysis  of  one  side 
of  the  body)  or  a  combination  of  lesser 
symptoms  (fainting,  numbness,  nausea,  or  a 
weakness  in  one  arm  or  leg) .  They  will  match 
person  againrt  questionnaire  and  keep  a  con- 
tinuing history  to  see  if  the  series  of  eleven 
questions  does  cull  out  the  stroke-prone 
person. 

"Obviously,  no  area  of  the  country  would 
have  Ijeds  enough  to  admit  every  person  who 
complained  of  any  one  of  these  symptons," 
Dr.  Nelson  said.  "Any  single  symptom  might 
be  catised  by  a  v.iriety  of  conditions  otiier 
than  TIAs.  But  we  must  get  to  t.he  person 
who  has  true  TI.'\s  before  the  stroke  occurs." 

A    NEGLECTED    DISEASE 

If  tlic  Clinic's  questionnaire  proved  to  be 
effective  it  would  signal  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  breakthroughs  In  stroke  research 
history.  It  would  be  highly  significant  in  it- 
self, even  though  "stroke  research  history" 
is  modest  and  could  be  chronicled  on  a  frac- 
tion of  the  pages  it  would  take  to  tell  about 
advances  in  cancer,  heart  and  polio  research. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Heart  Di- 
sease, Cancer  and  Stroke  reported.  "Stroke 
has  been  for  many  years  a  tragically  ne- 
glected disease.  The  health  professions  have 
shown  little  Interest  in  it;  the  public  has  ac- 
cepted it  with  resignation."  Strokes  take 
their  toll  in  lives  and  more  often  in  tragic 
disabilities.  Many  of  the  2,000,000  stroke  vic- 
tims alive  today  are  seriously  crippled. 

Research  dollars  are  not  carmHrked  for 
stroke  as  they  are  for  heart  and  cancer, 
wiiich  have  powerful  fund-raising  and  pres- 
sure groups  stumping  for  their  cause. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
on  heart  and  cancer  research  alone  this  year. 

Stroke  hits  the  hardest  In  certain  areas  of 
the  country  and  this  provides  a  further  Im- 
petus for  the  stroke  clinic.  The  Southeast, 
which  includ'^s  Maryland,  has  the  highest 
stroke  death  rate.  The  hardest  hit  is  the  non- 
white  female  who  far  outdistances  the  sec- 
ond most  likely  to  die  from  stroke,  the  non- 
white  male. 

Why  strokes  and  the  Southeast  go  too 
well  together  is  a  moot  medical  point.  Doc- 
tors do  agree  that  high  blood  pressure  often 
leads  to  a  stroke.  And,  seeing  that  the  South- 
east has  a  high  percentage  of  Negroes  and 
Negroes  are  more  likely  to  have  high  blood 
pressure,  this  fact  is  given  for  the  regional 
bulge  in  strokes.  Still  other  physicians  think 
that  hereditary,  dietary  and  environmental 
factors  are  most  Important. 

Although  Dr.  Nelson  cringes  at  using  the 
word,   the  approach  at   the  clinic  Is  Inter- 


dlscipUnary.   "It's   an   overused,   trite  word, 
but    It     accurately     deficril>es     what    we're 

doing,"  he  said. 

Two  main  disciplines  share  the  bulk  of 
clinic  work:  neuroloElsts  under  Dr.  Nelson, 
and  cardiologists  under  Dr.  Leonard  ScherUs, 
head  of  the  cardiology  division, 

"Amazingly  enough,  the  heart  man  and 
the  nerve  sfjeclaiist  don't  always  have  the 
best  of  communications  while  working  on  a 
stroke  patient,  although  this  interplay  Is 
crucial,"  a  cardiologist  at  the  clinic  said. 
One-dimension.-'.l  treatment  of  the  stroke 
victims  was  made  past  history  by  the  clinic. 

INTnAMUilAL     WIT 

Dr.  Nelson,  at  39,  the  youngest  department 
head  at  University  Hospital,  injected  some 
Intr.imural  wit  to  illustrate  the  problem: 
"That  guy's  (cardiolorisfs)  heart  isn't  sup- 
plying my  (neurologist's)  brain  with  enough 
blood.  I  can't  completely  resolve  the  problem 
without  the  heart  specialist's  finding'  on 
heart  strength,  circulation  and  blood  qual- 
ity. The  stroke  occurs  in  the  brain,  but  only 
because  of  faulty  blood  circulation. 

"Now  we  have  these  two  specialists  side  by 
side  on  each  case  with  the  ability  to  call  In 
nexiroradlologlEts  (to  interpret  X-rays), 
vascular  surgeons  (to  operate  on  blocked 
arteries),  opthalmologists  (faulty  blood  cir- 
culation In  the  eyes  is  often  a  signal  of  an 
Impending  stroke)  and  psychiatrists  (for  re- 
habilitation) ." 

Until  last  month,  the  clinic  operated  on 
money  shuffled  around  on  hospital  ledgers, 
appropriated  from  the  various  deffirtments 
who  were  Interested  enough  in  battling 
stroke. 

In  June  the  clinic  was  given  a  measure  of 
fiscal  legitimacy  with  a  share  of  a  $300,000 
planning  and  development  grant  from  tlie 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disease 
and  Blindness.  The  grant  provides  $100,000 
a  year  for  three  years  to  University  Hospital's 
stroke  center,  of  which  the  clinic  Is  a  part. 

In  addition  to  the  clinic,  the  center  is  en- 
gaged In  basic  research  on  animals  and  on 
cell  makeup,  using  an  electron  microscope. 
Dr.  Nelson  calls  the  $100,080  a  year  "seed 
money"  planted  to  see  if  the  center  can  be 
honed  into  a  research  unit  worthy  of  still 
more  institute  dollars. 

extra    SPACE 

With  this  grant.  Dr.  Nelson  and  his  band 
of  volunteers  will  take  over  half  a  floor  of 
a  renovated  building  on  the  grounds.  This 
will  allow  about  four  times  as  many  patients 
to  be  seen  each  week.  Now  the  clinic  Is  only 
open  on  Wednesday  afternoon  with  an  aver- 
age of  ten  persons  treated  or  seen. 

Its  accomplishments  over  the  past  two 
years  were  summed  up  by  Dr.  Albert  Heck, 
a  clinic  neurologist:  "We've  provided  the 
best  stroke  care  possible  to  about  100  pa- 
tients while  just  scratching  the  surface  In 
research  in  a  field  that  needs  more  atten- 
tion. We  have  no  great  discoveries  to  report. 
It  wUl  take  a  lot  of  time." 

But,  with  a  greater  capacity  and  a  larger 
group  of  stroke  patients  available  for  study. 
Dr.  Nelson  hopes  to  make  contributions  to 
the  field  of  stroke  prediction  and  prevention. 
He  and  his  staff  aren't  satisfied  with  autop- 
sies that  showed  a  stroke  killed  a  body 
which  was  doing  its  best  to  ask  for  help. 


INTERNATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS 
WEEK 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recosd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  ob.lection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
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stated  that  "next  to  love  of  God.  the  loye 
of  country  Is  the  best  preventive  of 
crime." 

We  all  know  that  crime  Is  rampant  In 
our  land  and  that  crime  challenges  our 
free  society.  According  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  one  boy  In  six  Is  referred  to  the 
juvenile  court.  Our  streets  are  no  longer 
safe,  and  our  great  cities  have  in  the 
past  few  years  been  the  targets  for  riots 
and  fomentors  of  race  hatred. 

Dark  as  this  picture  is.  there  is  still 
hope  for  a  cure.  Fortunately,  there  are 
people  sufiQciently  aroused  to  accept  the 
challege  that  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency pose.  Such  dedicated  persons 
merit  full  well  our  wholehearted  support. 
That  is  why  I  Invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  the  splen- 
did efforts  of  the  Drum  Corps  Publicists 
Association  in  sponsoring  International 
Drum  Corps  Week,  September  2-9,  1967. 
and  in  emphasizing  its  motto  "Pageantry 
and  Patriotism:  Youth  on  Parade."  It  is 
designed  to  honor  the  1  million  young 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  actively  participate  In  the  colorful 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  Such  wholesome 
activity  tends  to  channel  the  energy  and 
attention  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  worth- 
while things  and  it  fosters  patriotism 
and  respect  for  law  and  order. 

The  drimi  is  the  most  ancient  of  musi- 
cal instnunents.  It  has  served  In  all  apes 
as  a  means  of  expressing  man's  instinc- 
tive love  of  rhythm,  and  throughout  his- 
tory It  has  been  a  method  of  communi- 
cation and  has  been  used  as  the  center 
for  ceremonial  music.  The  American 
Revolution  opened  when  Drummer  Wil- 
liam Dinman  beat  the  call  'to  arms'  on 
Lexington  Common. 

Each  year,  during  the  past  4  years.  In- 
ternational Drum  Corps  Week  has  served 
to  bring  attention  to  the  patriotic  and 
healthful  aspects  of  such  activity.  The 
marches  It  participates  in  are  always 
those  of  a  civic  and  patriotic  nature  to 
underscore  respect  for  law  and  order, 
pride  in  one's  city.  State,  and  Nation, 
and  dedication  to  religion. 

I  salute  the  drum  corps  and  wish  it 
every  success  in  the  years  ahead  as  an  in- 
strumentality to  help  make  our  young 
people  better  citizens  of  our  glorious 
country. 

RIGID.    INFLEXIBLE    REDTAPE    DE- 
LA"yiNG  URGENT  AID  TO  CITIES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  Casey]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Cabinet  oCQcers  to  take 
swift,  decisive  action  to  clear  away  the 
bureaucratic  redtape  delajrlng  vital  aid 
to  our  cities. 

We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  time 
on  our  side,  in  solving  the  massive  prob- 
lems our  communities  face. 

If  the  tragic  weeks  of  turmoil  this  sima- 
mer  have  taught  us  one  thing— it  is  that 


the  needs  of  the  urban  areas  are  urgent 
and  time  is  running  out. 

I  consider  It  a  tragedy  and  a  disgrace 
that  it  takes  endless  months,  and  even 
years,  for  a  city's  application  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  to  move  through 
the  ponderous  Federal  machinery.  And 
often,  the  aid  given  is  too  little,  too  late, 
or  too  long  drawn  out  to  be  of  conse- 
quence. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this 
point — and  because  I  feel  that  positive 
action  by  the  Cabinet  ofBcials  directly 
involved  could  have  gone  far  toward  pre- 
venting the  tragedy  of  this  summer — I 
wrote  the  mayors  of  52  cities  stricken  by 
varying  degrees  of  racial  turmoil,  imrest. 
and  violence,  asking  for  their  counsel 
and  advice. 

So  far,  more  than  one-third  have  re- 
plied— enough  to  give  substance  to  my 
own  belief  that  decisive  action  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  give  cities  the  help 
needed  to  eradicate  slums,  to  train  the 
unemployed,  to  provide  health  and  rec- 
reation facilities  for  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  And  the  key  is  implemen- 
tation by  the  Cabinet  ofBcials  of  flexible 
guidelines  giving  the  applicant  cities 
greater  latitude  in  application  of  such 
aid.  in  relaxing  the  rigid  restrictions  that 
often  preclude  cities  from  participation 
in  such  programs  as  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance — but  most  of  all,  in  ex- 
peditious action  on  all  applications.  Re- 
gional officials,  who  know  the  problem 
and  have  worked  with  local  officials  in 
developing  a  solution,  should  be  given 
authority  to  approve  and  fund  programs 
in  the  field. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  an  application  for 
urgent  assistance  from  a  city  facing  dis- 
aster to  move  slowly  through  the  pipeline 
to  end  up  on  some  nameless  official's  desk 
in  Washington,  along  with  hundreds  of 
others,  and  await  its  turn  to  be  returned 
for  revision  and  start  the  same  process 
over  again. 

Here  is  where  the  executive  branch  can 
act.  swiftly  and  surely,  to  clear  the  road 
of  stumbling  blocks.  It  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  do  so,  and  the  need  is  evi- 
dent. 

My  letter  to  the  mayors  covered  two 
points.  Primarily,  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  if  rigid  and  inflexible  standards, 
and  Federal  redtape,  have  delayed 
needed  assistance  to  communities. 

Secondly,  due  to  published  reports,  I 
wanted  to  know  if  federally  paid  anti- 
poverty  workers  were  directly  involved  in 
Instigating,  stimulating,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, abetting  the  disorders  which  struck 
the  community  involved.  I  also  asked  for 
any  comments  on  how  this  program  can 
be  more  effective,  and  reach  the  people 
who  need  help  the  most. 

Of  the  mayors  who  replied,  18  said  the 
OEO  employees  were  not  involved  and 
many  commented  favorably  on  the  tre- 
mendous work  done  by  these  employees 
In  preventing  violence.  Two  were  non- 
comittal,  and  two — one  in  confidence — 
stated  the  actions  of  certain  OEO  em- 
ployees and  projects  were  questionable. 

But  it  was  evident  from  the  comments 
in  their  letters,  many  view  this  program 
as  ineffective,  and  failing  entirely  to 
reach  the  people  needing  help.  And  I 
think  the  evidence  being  developed 
across  the  country  is  ample  to  indicate 


the  need  for  a  redirection,  a  redefining 
of  the  goals,  and  abandonment  of  the 
sociological  theories  and  more  emphasis 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves. 

But  my  primary  concern  In  writing  the 
mayors  was  in  finding  out  why  the  vast 
programs  and  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  are  failing  to 
reach  the  cities.  I  posed  the  following 
broad  question  to  them :  "Have  you  found 
that  the  criteria  set  by  Federal  agencies 
for  programs  such  as  slum  clearance, 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and  so  forth, 
which  could  help  your  community  allevi- 
ate existing  conditions,  too  rigid  and  in- 
flexible to  meet  the  urgent  action  com- 
munities require?  Can,  and  should,  the 
Federal  agencies  move  quickly  and  more 
decisively  in  granting  assistance?  Have 
you  any  suggestions  for  streamlining  the 
present  procedure  for  qualifying  for  and 
receiving  such  aid?" 

Fifteen  of  the  mayors  said  require- 
ments are  too  rigid,  restrictive,  and  in- 
flexible. Four  did  not  find  them  to  be  so, 
but  qualified  their  answers.  Three  others 
were  nonrespor-sive.  Many  offered  posi- 
tive suggestions  for  improvements,  and 
because  I  believe  their  replies  merit  full 
consideration  by  my  colleagues,  I  am  ask- 
ing that  they  be  reprinted  in  full  im- 
mediately following  this  statement. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear,  however, 
that  in  urging  more  flexible  guidelines 
and  expeditious  processing  of  project 
applications,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  abandon  planning  and  eflQciency.  I  am 
recommending  that  the  machinery  for 
consideration  and  approval  be  geared  to 
meet  the  urgent  and  realistic  needs  of  our 
cities,  that  artifically  set  standards  that 
preclude  many  cities  from  participating 
be  relaxed,  that  every  effort  be  taken  to 
remove  the  stimibling  blocks  from  the 
road  to  progress  facing  our  cities  today. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  the  need  for  spe- 
cific and  decisive  action  in  the  executive 
branch  is  great,  and  I  would  recommend : 

First.  The  President  establish  within 
the  White  House  a  special  Office  of  Com- 
mimity  Assistance,  headed  by  an  able 
and  knowledgeable  special  assistant,  with 
power  and  authority  to  cut  through  tlie 
mass  of  redtape  and  delay  and  bring 
expeditious  action  on  community  assis- 
tance applications. 

Second.  The  Cabinet  officers  and 
agency  heads  assign  a  special  deputy 
v.hose  sole  duty  is  to  expedite  action  on 
these  applications,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  act  for  the  Secretary,  or  the 
director  of  the  agency. 

Third.  Regional  officers  for  the  various 
departments  be  given  full  power  to  ap- 
prove and  fund  programs  in  the  field. 

Fourth.  The  executive  branch,  and 
Congress,  undertake  studies  on  the  need 
and  desirability  for  "block  grants"  to 
communities,  for  such  communities  are 
often  in  better  position  to  assign  priori- 
ties and  know  first  hand  the  varying 
needs  of  their  areas. 

Fifth.  The  legislative  committees  of 
Congress,  in  authorizing  legislation  for 
these  assistance  programs,  write  into  the 
law  safeguards  against  unreasonable, 
unworkable  and  often  unnecessary  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
administering  agencies  that  do  little  but 
delay  action. 
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These  are  but  a  few  recommendations 
which  I  believe  could  go  far  toward 
bringing  the  problem  we  now  face  under 
control. 

We,  in  Congress,  can  do  much  to  see 
the  great  benefit  of  the  programs  we 
have  authorized  and  funded  are  moved 
expeditioiisly  to  the  applicant  commu- 
nities. We  can  act  ourselves  to  clear 
away  potential  areas  of  delay  and 
indecision. 

When  the  House  considered  the  model 
cities  bill,  I  attempted  to  amend  the  bill 
to  insure  that  no  stumbling  block  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  any  commimity 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  program. 
I  tried  to  amend  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Department 
from  requiring  municipal  zoning  as  a 
qualification  for  participation.  I  was  not 
successful. 

Then  the  furor  of  the  rat  control  bill, 
H.R.  11000,  hit  the  House.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  a  city  to  participate  in 
the  $40  million  rat  control  program  was 
that  it  submit  to  HUD  an  approved  work- 
able program — which  means  zoning. 

What  does  zoning  have  to  do  with  rat 
control?  Surely,  rats  bite  just  as  often — 
destroy  just  as  much — are  just  as  big 
a  health  hazard  in  vmzoned  cities  as  In 
others. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  stum- 
bling blocks  being  thrown  in  the  path  of 
our  communities  today.  Submission  and 
approval  of  a  workable  program — a 
lengthy  and  time-consuming  process — Is 
wholly  and  completely  unnecessary  to 
any  program  such  as  rat  control.  And 
the  officials  at  HUD  were  derelict  In  not 
leading  a  fight  to  see  such  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  and  that  the  program  was 
made  available  to  every  commimity  in 
the  country  where  rats  are  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  locally  controlled. 

My  own  city  of  Houston — one  of  the 
great  and  growing  areas  holding  nearly 
1 V2  million  people — does  not  have  zoning. 
We  cannot  participate  In  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  renewal  and  sliun 
clearance.  I  am  hopeful  the  stumbling 
blocks  will  be  removed  and  we  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  model  cities  program. 
Bui  we  could  not  have  participated  in 
tha  rat  control  bill  as  it  was  written. 

■why?  Our  needs  are  as  great  and 
pressing  as  other  urban  centers.  We  have 
the  same  slums,  the  same  imemployed, 
poverty-stricken  people,  the  same  press- 
ing financial  demands  upon  the  city  and 
county  tax  dollar  to  fund  more  and  more 
vitally  needed  improvements  as  any  other 
urban  area.  We  cannot  participate  in  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
because  our  overall  employment  figures 
are  too  high — yet  we  have  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  Houston  and  Harris  County  where 
the  need  for  help  Is  pathetic,  unemploy- 
ment is  rampant,  and  the  city  and  county 
are  powerless  to  help.  Why? 

We,  In  Congress,  have  been  derelict  in 
failing  to  see  that  aid  is  granted  to  all 
communities  on  the  basis  of  need — not  on 
artificial  standards,  and  approved  work- 
able programs  or  other  false  criteria  set 
by  some  imknown  bureaucrat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  the  need  for  ac- 


tion. We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  crying 
need  of  our  communities  for  help — for 
time  is  no  longer  a  luxury  we  can  afford. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  bitter  simi- 
mer  of  discontent.  Unless  we  act  now — in 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch — 
imless  we  get  these  programs  moving 
swiftly  to  reach  the  people — this  was  but 
a  prelude  of  what  we  must  endure  next 
year. 

I  include  my  letter  and  replies  received 
at  this  point: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  July  26,  1967. 
Dear  Mayor:  Since  your  city,  like  my  home 
of  Houston,  has  been  one  touched  by  civil 
disorder,   I  would   like   the   benefit   of   your 
firsthand  knowledge  on  two  matters: 

1.  Have  you  found  that  the  criteria  set  by 
federal  agencies  for  programs  such  as  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  etc., 
which  could  help  your  community  alleviate 
existing  conditions,  too  rigid  and  inflexible 
to  meet  the  urgent  action  communities  re- 
quire? Can,  and  should,  the  federal  agencies 
directly  involved  in  community  development 
programs,  move  quickly  and  more  decisively 
in  granting  assistance?  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions for  streamlining  the  present  proce- 
dure for  qualifying  for  and  receiving  such 
aid? 

2.  Was  any  evidence  developed  that  work- 
ers under  the  OEO  poverty  program  were 
directly  Involved  in  Instigating,  stimulating 
or  in  any  manner,  abetting  the  disorder 
which  struck  your  community?  Can  you  sug- 
gest any  guidelines  to  make  this  program 
more  effective,  to  reach  the  people  who  need 
the  help  most? 

I  will  appreciate  your  counsel  and  advice. 
Please  feel  free  to  comment  frankly,  for  if 
you  will  so  indicate,  I  shall  certainly  keep 
the  source  of  the  Information  you  provide 
confidential. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Casey. 

Hartford,  Conn., 

August  21, 1967. 
Hon .  Robert  Caset, 
LongwoTth  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  My  apologies 
for  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of 
July  26th,  in  which  you  ask  several  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  federal 
programs  and  our  local  anti-poverty  organi- 
zation. 

The  federal  government  has  attempted  to 
offer  extensive  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  cities  regarding  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  etc.  On 
balance,  we  find  that  the  programs  are: 

1.  Under-funded.  There  is  a  vast  gap  be- 
tween the  federal  rhetoric  in  Washington 
and  what  is  delivered  to  us  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

2.  The  prograjns  are  so  decentralized  that 
they  encourage  local  fragmentation  of  effort. 

3.  The  reg^ulations  are  so  cumbersome  that 
we  have  a  very  difficult  time  keeping  up  with 
the  red  tape.  In  this  connection,  some  of  our 
so-called  third  party  contracts  for  demoli- 
tion of  unsound  structures  run  up  to  85 
pages,  whereas  if  we  were  contracting  our 
locally  the  contract  would  be  15  pages.  In 
many  Instances  contractors  seeing  that  the 
federal  government  Is  involved,  adds  a  cer- 
tain percentage  to  the  cost  to  cover  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  often  this  percentage  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  the  federal  share  of  financial 
participation.  The  net  effect  is  that  It  Just 
takes  longer  for  us  to  complete  a  project 
and  the  taxpayers  are  of  course  no  better  off. 

4.  AnolEer  problem  is  that  in  some  cafees 
the  federal  government  deals  through  the 
state    government,    in  some    cases    directly 


through  the  local  government,  and  in  other 
instances  bypasses  both  and  funds  private 
agencies  directly.  In  Hartford,  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
federal  money  coming  to  the  city  and  we 
are  presently  cataloging  federal  programs 
and  their  application  and  benefits  to  our  citi- 
zens. Although  the  philosophy  behind  the 
federal  programs  recognizes  our  urgent 
needs,  the  administration  of  them  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  would  hop>e  that 
some  day  we  could  receive  "block  grants" 
from  the  federal  go\erninent  with  a  mini- 
mum of  red  tape  so  tijat  we  could  determine 
our  own  priorities,  which  we  feel  we  are  in 
an  excellent  position  to  do.  In  short,  we  need 
more  money  and  we  need  much  less  red 
tape. 

As  a  final  thought,  our  problems  cannot 
really  be  solved  without  metropolitan  co- 
operation. Attitudes  must  be  softened  both 
by  the  vrban  and  suburban  community  and 
unless  our  minority  families  can  have  equal 
opportunity  In  employment,  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  mobility,  I  fear  that  the  situation 
will  not  be  mitigated. 

The  answer  to  your  second  question  is  no. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  workers 
under  the  OEO  poverty  program  were  directly 
involved  with  instigating  stimulating  or  in- 
citing the  disorder  which  struck  our  commu- 
nity. In  fact.  It  was  partly  through  the  effort 
of  our  anti-poverty  agency  field  workers  that 
the  disturbances  were  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  B.  Kinsella. 

Mayor. 

Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Hon.  Boa  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Please  excuse 
the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  concern- 
ing federal  programs  and  the  Involvement 
of  our  community  In  civil  disorder. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  asked  by 
you  concerning  the  criteria  set  by  federal 
agencies  for  programs  in  cities,  I  do  believe 
that  the  rules  and  regnlations  are  too  rigid 
and  that  there  Is  way  too  much  red  tape 
in  getting  the  programs  off  the  ground  when 
they  are  needed. 

I  might  suggest  the  possibility  of  stream- 
lining to  a  certain  extent  the  procedures  for 
funding  so  that  If  the  program  Is  good  and 
has  been  carried  out  successfully  in  the  past, 
or  by  past  record  another  program  has  been 
carried  out  successfully  In  a  community,  that 
funding  be  made  immediately  and  minor  de- 
tails worked  out  later.  At  the  same  time  less 
local  Involvement  by  regional  offices  would 
be  of  great  assistance.  I  do  believe  that  we 
on  the  local  level  understand  our  problems 
better  than  these  people  and  that  by  giving 
us  some  leadership  and  relying  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  various  people  sitting  on  the 
Boards  of  Directors,  we  could  simplify  the 
procedures.  I  have  said  before  and  I  will 
say  again  that  it  appears  to  me  that  too 
many  times  regional  office  people  are  inter- 
ested in  facts  and  figures  only  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  program  to  higher-ups  and  only 
to  prove  that  they  are  doing  a  good  Job, 
rather  than  assisting  the  local  program  in 
doing  what  It  is  supposed  to  do. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I  have  no 
evidence  nor  would  I  be  able  to  show  that 
workers  under  the  OEO.  program  were  in- 
volved in  instigating  or  stimulating  the  dis- 
order. I  can  add,  however,  that  persons  who 
have  been  working  with  the  program  were 
of  assistance  in  helping  us  to  get  to  the 
people  Involved  and  to  end  the  disorders 
rapidly. 

I  have  stated  in  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Carl  Perkins  that  It  appears  to  me  that  maybe 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  help  are  too  be- 
wildered by  the  number  of  programs  that 
are   set   up    to   eliminate    poverty.   I   would 
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Uk«  to  ask  a  yery  bypotheticaj  question.  If 
all  of  tbe  poverty  In  tbe  United  States  were 
ellxnlnkted  tomorrow  where  would  all  tbe 
employeea  go  to  find  another  job?  I  say  this 
because  I  feel  strongly  that  sometimes  they 
oversell  to  Justify  their  positions  causes  dis- 
order rather  than  harmony  in  a  community. 
There  ia  no  reason  for  you  to  keep  this 
information  confidential  since  it  doesn't 
bother  me  a  bit  If  it  is  made  public. 
Tours  very  truly, 

IJ.0TD  L.  TUHNEX, 

Mayor. 

PHrLAtlELPHlA,    PA.. 

August  9. 1067. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington .  D.C. 

Deab  REPRESENT.^TTV^:  CA.sty ;  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  26,  1967,  I  am  happy  to 
offer  my  opinion  on  the  two  questions  that 
you  raised. 

In  connection  with  the  criteria  set  by  fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams such  as  urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
and  public  housing,  I  definitely  believe  that 
a  great  deal  of  improvement  would  be  made 
in  these  programs  by  simplifying  their  re- 
quirements and  administration.  In  the  case 
of  Model  Cities  In  particular,  the  applica- 
tion process  should  definitely  have  been  ad- 
ministered In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for 
quick  and  decisive  assistance.  My  suggestions 
for  how  these  urban  assistance  programs 
could  be  streamlined  and  greatly  improved 
are  indicated  In  a  strvtcment  submitted  to 
the  Housing  Subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  a  few  weeks  ajo,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed. 

With  regard  to  the  Anti-Poverty  Program, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  workers  In  this  program  in 
Philadelphia  were  In  any  way  Involved  in 
instigating,  stimulating,  or  abetting  the  dis- 
orders which  have  occurred  In  the  commu- 
nity. We  have  no*,  of  course,  had  any  major 
disturbances  this  summer  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program, 
together  with  programs  conducted  by  other 
City  agencies,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
peace  that  has  prevailed.  With  regard  to 
strengthening  the  Anti-Poverty  Programs,  I 
would  make  the  same  general  suggestions 
that  I  have  offered  in  connection  with  the 
other  urban  assistance  programs.  Namely, 
that  the  greatest  possible  latitude  be  given 
to  the  local  community  to  determine  its  own 
problems  and  to  find  Its  own  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

I  hope  that  my  opinions  will  be  of  Interest 
and  use  to  you.  If  I  can  offer  any  further 
assistance,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  kindest  p<>rsonal 
regards.  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.fMES    H.    J.    TATlt. 

Maijor. 

Lansing  Mich., 
Augvit  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  C.\sst, 

Ttcenty-second  D-strict,  Texan.  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Hov.te  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
DzAS  Concressmai*  Casft:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  26,  1967  may  I  say  that 
Lansing  has  experienced  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  frtistratlon  as  the  result  of  the  often 
times  rigid.  Inflexible,  and  sometimes  un- 
realistic requirements  of  our  various  federal 
agencies.  We  have  experienced  a  problem 
common  to  many  communities:  i.e.,  federal 
programs  which  appear  attractive  and  rela- 
tively simple,  become  extremely  complicated 
and  time  consuming,  thus  resulting  In  a 
given  program's  inability  to  provide  the  kind 
of  relief  for  which  It  was  initially  designed. 
For  example:  HXJD  has  developed  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  specifications  and 
requirements  for  the  construction  of  public 
housing  in  contrast  to  standards  long  estab- 


lished and  found  to  be  very  practical  by 
FHA  for  construction  regulations.  Tbe  re- 
sult often  times  is  a  lengthy,  costly,  and 
confusing  discussion  by  the  developer,  local 
housing  authority,  and  regional  HUD  offi- 
cials, as  to  details  which  are  relatively  mean- 
ingless as  compared  to  the  very  real  and 
serious  problem  of  providing  housing  for 
cur  low  income  population. 

In  reference  to  your  second  question;  while 
the  local  O  E  O.  program  may  lenve  much 
to  be  desired  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
City  of  Lansing,  we  mu.st  first  arcept  the 
fact  th;it  it  is  not  a  city  profrram,  and.  at 
best,  we  have  one  or  two  votes  on  a  30  to 
40  member  Advisory  Committee.  Our  local 
O.E.O.  pr.iijram  e;icompasses  a  district  for 
beyond  the  city  limits  of  Lansing,  and  we, 
therefore,  have  httle  control  over  the  pro- 
gram although  a  vast  majority  of  tliose  who 
are  served  are  re.sidents  of  our  city  which 
represents  well  over  50';  of  the  district 
population.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to 
the  aflect  chat  workers  connected  with  O.E.O. 
were  directly  Involved  in  any  of  the  dis- 
orders. In  fact,  I  must  state  that  as  a  result 
of  activities  In  three  O.E.O.  sponsored  com- 
munity centers  much  is  being  done  to  allevi- 
ate the  pressures  In  the  low  Income,  youth- 
ful, minority  groups  which  could  result  in 
stemming  future  disorders.  Of  Immediate 
concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  funds  for  the  operation  of  these 
centers  will  ce.ise  wltiiin  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  would  have  to  conclude  that  if  a  program 
were  developed  which  would  allow  the  city 
to  use  the  vast  sums  which  O.E.O.  expands 
In  this  community,  a  much  better  and 
resp>onsible  Job  could  be  done. 

I  hope  these  rambling  comments  will  assist 
you  In  the  very  difficult  decisions,  which  you, 
a.i  a  member  ot  Cijn;,'rc.ss.  must  make  regard- 
ing the  future  directions  of  our  various 
federal  "Aid  to  Cities"  programs. 

If  I  may  assist  in  any  way  fur;,her.  please 
so  notify  me. 

Most  s.nce.'-e'.y. 

Max  E.  MtjRNiNCHAN. 

Mayor. 

I  

Providtnxe.  R.I., 

Augu.'^t  8.  1067. 
Hon.  Bod  Ca.sft. 
Longnorth  Buiid.rg, 
Wa.ihington.  DC. 

DE.AR  REpRESENTAiivE  C.\SEV :  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  July  29th  concerning 
civil  disorder   in   Providence.   Rhode   Island. 

I  have  on  occasion  found  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  federal  agencies  a  bit  cum- 
bersome and  time  consuming.  Yet.  I  recog- 
nize the  extreme  difficulties  which  the 
administrators  of  these  programs  must  have 
In  establishing  orderly  procedures.  As  a 
mayor  vitally  Interested  in  programs  for 
urban  development,  I  would  certainly  like  to 
see  less  rigid  program  standards,  but  I  think 
that  the  biggest  difficulty  with  which  we  are 
faced  Is  the  lag  time  which  takes  place  be- 
tween program  submission  and  program  ap- 
proval. I  expect  this  stems  largely  from  the 
limited  funds  wltli  which  the  federal  de- 
partments have  to  operate.  If  the  Congress 
were  to  fully  fund  rent  supplement.  Model 
Cities  and  economic  opportunity.  I  am  sure 
that  the  administrators  of  these  programs 
would  be  able  to  quicken  review  time.  Thus, 
the  federal  agencies  directly  involved  would 
be  able  to  move  more  quickly  and  more  de- 
cisively In  granting  assistance.  My  experi- 
ence has  revealed  that  those  programs  which 
are  fully  funded  always  seem  to  be  more 
quickly  approved. 

I  have  no  evidence  available  to  me  at  this 
time  which  would  indicate  that  local  OEO 
officials  were  In  any  way  responsible  for  or 
even  involved  in  creating  civil  disorder.  In 
fact,  the  local  an tl -poverty  personnel  have 
been  credited  in  Providence  by  me,  the  police 
and  lire  departments  and  by  community  peo- 
ple with  preventing  a  riot.  Their  close  work 
with  our  police  department  made  it  possible 


to  enforce  the  curfew  which  lasted  four  days. 
No  one  in  this  City  can  heap  enough  praise 
upon  their  efforts.  In  fact,  I  think  all  cities 
might  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  Provi- 
dence and  our  plan. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Program  could 
be  more  effective  if  we  could  be  assured  of 
total  funding  for  our  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. The  war  on  poverty  can  be  won  If  the 
Congress  continues  to  give  us  the  money  to 
build  the  model  cities  and  to  provide  the 
companion  social  programs  which  are  neces- 
sary. 

In  a  city  like  Providence  our  greate.=:t 
needs  are  in  the  area  of  housing,  education 
and  manpower.  None  of  these  problems  are 
unsoluble.  We  liave  the  capacity  and  the  will 
to  transform  deprivation  and  Ignorance  into 
a  good  life  but  we  need  your  continuing  as- 
sistance. Our  Neighborhood  Advisory  Com- 
mittees have  allowed  us  to  reach  the  people 
who  need  the  help  the  most.  They  have  given 
us  the  kind  of  total  community  Involvement 
which  is  necessary  to  make  this  program 
work.  They  have  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  share  and  understand  the  way  of  life  of 
thousands  of  inner-city  residents  who  reside 
in  the  Other  America.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Providence  will  continue  growing  with  your 
help  Into  the  kind  of  urban  center  which 
can  be  a  model  for  all  America. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Providence. 

Toledo,  Ohio, 

August  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Ca.'5et. 

Member,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Sir:  As  Director  of  Community  Develop- 
ment for  the  City  of  Toledo,  Mayor  Potter 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
26  concerning  civil  disorders. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  we  often 
And  the  Federal  agencies  too  rigid  and  in- 
fiezible  in  administering  Federal  programs 
such  as  Urban  Renewal.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate things  about  much  of  the  criticism. 
however,  has  been  to  cause  even  greater  in- 
flexibility (red  tape)  since  Federal  adminis- 
trative personnel,  particularly  at  the  lower 
level,  hesitates  to  make  quick  or  unusual 
decisions  which  may  open  them  for  criticlsrr.. 
One  of  the  desirable  aspects  presently  con- 
tained in  the  Model  Cities  Program  is  the 
proposed  freedom  at  the  local  level  to  use  the 
supplemental  funds  to  meet  the  needs  as  de- 
termined locally  and  without  being  circum- 
scribed by  detailed  regulations.  As  far  as  mov- 
ing more  quickly  and  more  decisively  in 
granting  assistance,  I  dont  think  the  Federal 
agency  should  be  operating  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram or  crisis  basis  but  rather  on  a  well- 
scheduled,  adequately  funded  program  where 
proper  evaluation  and  decisions  can  be  made 
on  a  coordinated  bpsls  btit  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  The  present  revlew-and-approval 
procedure  for  Urban  Renewal,  however,  takes 
too  long  a  time  and  more  extensive  technictil 
review  is  given  applications  than  I  believe  is 
necessary. 

In  the  recent  disturbances  In  Toledo,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  workers  under  the  OEO 
Poverty  Program  were  involved  in  instlgatir'^ 
or  stimulating  any  disorder.  On  the  contrary. 
they  probably  played  a  positive  role  In  hold- 
ing down  the  tensions  by  direct  communica- 
tion through  their  Neighborhood  Oppor- 
tunity Centers.  When  the  dlsturbanc? 
started,  discussions  were  overheard  by  some 
youth  to  the  effect,  "let's  do  in  Toledo  v.hat 
they're  doing  in  Detroit,"  Therefore,  the  mil  i 
Impetus  for  disorder  tn  Toledo  was  apparent- 
ly the  observations  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  Detroit  Just  sixty  miles  away.  Fortunately, 
firm  action  was  taken  Immediately  by  the 
Police  with  the  National  Guard  Troops  held 
in  reserve  and  the  disturbances  were  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Last  week  Mayor  Potter  called  a  meeting  of 
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the  Commission  for  Community  Develop- 
ment comprised  of  citizens  representative  of 
the  community,  including  the  neighborhood 
wiiere  disturbances  occurred,  to  investigate 
the  unrest  in  greater  detail  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  alleviating  problem  areas. 

These  recommendations  will  include  Im- 
plementation of  proposals  Included  In  the 
Model  Cities  Application  since  the  disturb- 
ances were  entirely  within  the  area  proposed 
under  Toledo's  Model  Cities  Program. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Winston  E,  Folkers, 
Director  of  Community  Development. 

Oakland,  Calif., 

August  17, 1967. 
Congressman  Bob  Caset, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  26,  regarding  Federal  pro- 
grams in  cities,  let  me  point  out  that  Oak- 
land has  worked  closely  with  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies  In  long-range  programs  di- 
rected at  unemployment,  education,  and 
urban  renewal. 

To  date  Oakland  has  not  been  the  scene 
of  civil  disorder.  Most  Federal  programs  In 
Oakland  have  been  helpful  to  this  City.  We 
feel  that  their  effectiveness  could  be  In- 
creased by  allowing  greater  authority  in 
establishing   and   directing   these   programs. 

I  have  frequently  urged  more  flexible  poli- 
cies by  Federal  agencies.  Furthermore,  the 
approving  and  funding  of  these  programs 
should  be  speeded  up  possibly  by  granting 
larger  authority  to  the  reglona'.  officials.  We 
often  hear  that  a  proposed  program  is  "sit- 
ting on  a  desk  in  Washington  waiting  for 
approval." 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Oakland  that  pov- 
erty workers  have  been  responsible  for  cre- 
ating disharmony.  In  fact,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  local  poverty  program  leader- 
ship has  been  outstanding  and  the  City  ad- 
ministration is  strongly  in  favor  of  these 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Reading, 

Mayor. 

Human  Development  Corp., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey, 
Congressman,  22d  District,  Texas, 
Longtoorth  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Caset:  As  General  Manager  of 
the  Human  Development  Corporation  (the 
local  community  action  agency  for  the  War 
on  Poverty),  I  have  been  asked  by  Mayor 
Cervantes  to  respond  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing matters  of  civil  disorder. 

You  ask  if  federal  guidelines  have  been  too 
restrictive  or  too  inflexible.  This  is  a  rather 
complex  question.  Our  position  is  that  for 
the  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  fewer  guide- 
lines the  better.  The  reason  is  that  the  prob- 
lems of  metropolitan  areas  are  so  complex 
that  inevitably  almost  any  guideline  runs 
up  against  a  situation  where  a  worthwhile 
approach  is  blocked  because  of  various  tech- 
nicalities. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  specifically  state 
two  major  areas  of  concern: 

1.  I  believe  that  a  basic  flaw  In  the  hous- 
ing programs  for  low  Income  persons  is  the 
rigidity  of  federal  guidelines,  coupled  -with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's practice  of  reviewing  nearly  every 
major  step  in  the  construction  process.  The 
statement  made  by  one  person  that  the  city 
of  Boise,  Idaho  is  considered  competent  to 
put  in  its  own  street  lights,  run  Its  own  school 
system,  but  not  competent  to  build  its  own 
public  housing  projects,  has  much  merit.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  how  to  reconcile  this 
problem  of  local  autonomy  vs.  detailed  fed- 
eral control,  but  it  Is  a  problem  that  need* 
much  study  and  experimentation. 


2.  The  second  major  area  of  concern  I  am 
qualified  to  discuss.  This  is  the  practice  of 
"earmarking"  funds  In  the  War  on  Poverty 
legislation.  Originally,  the  1964  funds  left 
a  lot  of  discretion  to  the  local  community. 
Now,  less  than  20<~c  is  left  to  our  discretion, 
I  am  somewhat  amused  by  all  the  talk  of 
"block  grants"  and  "open-ended"  money  to 
local  communities  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. This  is  precisely  what  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty originally  v;as.  As  the  Mayor  of  Tulsa 
said,  it  originally  was  a  Republican  pro- 
gram— meaning  that  the  local  community  al- 
located the  funds  as  it  saw  fit. 

A  major  reason  that  this  occurs  Is  that 
Congress  wishes  to  Insure  that  successful 
programs  such  as  Head  Start  are  given 
money.  But,  quite  frankly,  part  of  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  the  desire  of  each  Repre- 
sentative or  Senator  to  have  his  "name"  on 
a  specific  program.  While  It  doesn't  require 
much  political  knowledge  to  know  why  this 
happens.  It  should  also  be  made  clear  that 
this  practice  has  greatly  reduced  local  con- 
trol and  autonomy  and  caused  many  prob- 
lems on  the  local  level. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
funds  are  at  the  same  level  (generally  speak- 
ing) each  year,  every  time  a  portion  of  the 
money  is  "earmarked",  the  open-ended  fund 
necessarily  becomes  less.  At  the  local  level, 
this  causes  serious  funding  dislocations. 
Some  existing  programs  must  be  terminated, 
and  new  ones  created  to  conform  to  the  new 
Congressional  guidelines.  And,  lurking  in  the 
back  of  our  minds,  is  the  fear  that  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Congress  may  come  up  with  still 
new  programs,  necessitating  cutbacks  or 
even  termination  of  those  started  this  year. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  new  programs  are 
never  useful.  The  question  is,  which  pro- 
grams among  the  many  possibilities  are  the 
most  useful.  And  each  community  must  de- 
termine priorities  based  on  its  own  need. 
What  is  best  for  Kansas  City  may  not  be 
best  for  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately,  what  hap- 
pens as  a  result  of  "earmarking"  Is  that  Con- 
gress sets  the  same  priorities  for  all  cities 
across  the  country. 

Despite  the  Congressional  earmarking 
practices  it  should  be  stated  that  the  "unear- 
marked"  funds,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  quite  flexible  in  allowing  local 
autonomy  In  planning  antl-p>overty  pro- 
grams. OEO  review  Is  generally  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  "scandal"  type  situations,  such 
as  excessive  administrative  costs,  programs 
clearly  meant  only  to  satisfy  political  fac- 
tions, programs  involving  discrimination  or 
poor  administration.  Within  these  reasonable 
guidelines,  program  determinations  are  those 
of  the  local  community. 

Yovir  second  question  asks  whether  OEO 
workers  were  involved  in  the  group  Insti- 
gating the  trouble  in  our  community.  First 
of  all,  I  think  the  trouble  you  refer  to  was 
a  minor  incident  last  October  which  received 
more  national  than  local  publicity.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  OEO  personnel  were  inv  vid. 
they  would  give  you  the  same  answer,  tor 
example,  it  is  a  revealing  fact  that  the  press 
does  not  repwrt,  "79  General  Motors  em- 
ployees involved  in  Detroit  rioting." 

The  fact  that  a  youth  worked  for  vis,  and 
then,  in  his  off-hours,  does  something,  is 
clearly  a  matter  over  which  we  have  no  prior 
control.  If  we  knew  in  advance  that  he  would 
use  his  position  to  start  riots,  he  would  sim- 
ply not  be  hired.  If  we  find  out  that  he  does, 
after  being  hired,  start  riots  (or  commit  any 
other  crime),  he  naturally  would  be  subject 
to  the  norinal  dismissal  practices  concerning 
any  employee  who  perforins  anti-social  acts. 
I  attach  a  copy  of  our  guidelines  on  commu- 
nity action  which  spell  out  our  pkosition  on 
the  types  of  actions  employees  engage  in. 
It  draws  a  clear  line  between  lawful  activi- 
ties of  employees  and  unlawful  actions. 

You  also  ask  for  guidelines  to  make  OEO 
programs  more  effective.  To  answer  this  in 
detail  might  Involve  repeating  all  the  books 


that  have  been  written  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  general  problem  of  poverty. 
But,  generally,  what  we  have  done  Is  at  least 
to  follow  several  principles  In  program  plan- 
ning: we  have  Involved  residents  and  all  rep- 
resentative community  groups  In  our  plan- 
ning process.  We  have  taken  a  hard  look  at 
the  assumptions  underlying  particular  pro- 
gram ideas.  We  have  created  a  "Management 
Analysis"  division  to  constantly  check  pro- 
gram progress  and  accomplishments. 

We  have  done  something  further:  we  have 
attempted  to  hire  the  most  capable  per- 
sonnel possible  in  administrative  positions. 
We  have  accomplished  this  despite  the  action 
of  Congress  In  limiting  OEO  CAP  agency 
salaries  to  $15,000.  This  limitation  Is  one 
of  the  most  shortsighted  that  Congress  could 
devise.  As  a  conservative  friend  of  mine  re- 
cently said:  "I  may  not  like  the  Poverty 
Program  spending  $10,000,000  a  year  man 
running  it."  In  other  words.  If  you  want 
efficient  programnring  and  administration, 
you  have  to  get  good  men  to  the  operation 
and  that  cost  money.  Our  salaries  for  the 
top  eight  staff  over  $15,000  cost  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  our  total  budget  last  year 
(that  is,  the  excess  of  funds  over  the 
$15,000). 

The  one  thing  that  can  make  the  pro- 
grams more  effective  is  experience  and  a  con- 
tinual inter-change  of  ideas  among  all  the 
enterprises,  without  knowing  that  there  are 
several  such  existing  programs  (on-the-job 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  contracts  with  business 
groups  for  Job  development)  that  do  involve 
private  enterprise.  The  complexity  of  com- 
munity action  programs  across  the  country 
is  one  that  should  be  recognized;  an  Inter- 
change of  Information  between  them  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Specifically,  we  are  currently  Investigating 
whether  the  process  of  family  Iweakdown 
Is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  It  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past.  Our  previous  emphasis 
on  preparing  persons  for  employment  may 
somewhat  change.  But  at  this  stage,  we  have 
not  completed  any  detailed  analysis. 

I  have  gone  into  quite  a  bit  of  detail  in 
this  letter.  But,  it  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  local  administrators  of  such  programs 
as  the  War  on  Poverty  should  constantly 
keep  in  touch  with  the  legislators  respon- 
sible for  setting  over-all  policy.  Prom  you, 
we  can  learn  the  feelings  of  one  who  must 
see  the  national  picture;  from  us,  I  believe, 
legislators  can  learn  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  the  local  scene. 

If  you  wish  any   further  information,  do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  it. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  Bernstein. 

General  Manager. 

Detroit,  Mich., 
August  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  expressing  concern  for  our 
city  In  the  wake  of  theflot. 

As  you  know,  a  year  ago  I  told  the  Rlblcoff 
Committee,  "We  must  make  sure  that  every- 
one in  this  nation  begins  to  think  about  the 
larger  questions — begins  to  realize  that  the 
warfare  on  our  city  streets  is  as  Important  to 
our  national  destiny  as  some  consider  the 
warfare  in  Southeaist  Asia." 

It  is  acknowledged  by  objective  observers 
that  Detroit  has  used  federal  programs  with 
great  effect,  that  it  has  progressive  leader- 
ship In  the  school  system  and  In  City  Hall 
and  that  its  relations  with  the  Negro  com- 
munity are  among  the  beet  In  the  country. 

Still  we  must  conclude  that  we  have  not 
done  enough. 
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And  we  must  conclude  Uiat  Detroit's 
tragedy  Is  Just  a  part  of  the  national  picture 
of  deep  discontent  In  American  cities  today. 
So  far  this  year  alone  there  have  been  dis- 
turbances of  major  proportions — ranging 
from  major  Incidents  to  riots — In  59  of  this 
nation's  cities.  Last  year,  37  cities  had  such 
disturbances. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  made  a  maximum  effort 
to  use  aU  possible  resources  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  lessen  tension  between  the 
races  and  to  Improve  housing,  education  and 
Jobs  for  the  Negro  community. 

Since  last  August  when  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  operations  subcommittee,  Detroit 
has  received  $61  million  in  federal  grants  for 
a  variety  of  programs  from  an  urban  areas 
Job  contract  to  expansion  of  health  services 
for  residents  of  poverty  areas.  It  Is  clear  to 
me,  however,  that  despite  our  massive  efforts 
there  is  an  underclass  in  our  urban  society 
who  have  not  been  reached  and  for  whom 
there  are  few  programs  which  offer  hope. 

It  now  seems  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
federal  establishment  of  departments  and 
agencies  to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
urban  needs  and  to  assure  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort which  empha.slzes  innovation.  As  I  have 
suggested  before,  block  grants  to  cities  would 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  for  such  pro- 
grams and  fix  responsibility  where  it  belongs, 
right  in  the  community  where  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

While  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  em- 
ployees and  clients  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram to  be  any  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
recent  rioting  In  Detroit  than  other  persons 
in  their  neighborhoods,  it  does  appear,  from 
preliminary  studies,  thrxt  War  on  Poverty 
workers  were  not  Involved  In  the  riot  to  any 
significant  degree.  For  example,  among  the 
5000  Detroit  youngsters  enrolled  in  the 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  only  three  were 
taken  Into  custody  during  the  riot.  Their 
degree  of  involvement  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

Throughout  the  riot,  each  of  the  antl- 
poverty  program's  community  development 
centers  remained  open  with  some  workers 
reporting  on  activity  in  the  street  while 
others  dispensed  emergency  food  and  helped 
displaced  persons  and  others  in  the  area  with 
other  riot-related  problems,  such  as  locating 
missing  family  members. 

Since  its  beginning.  Detroit's  anti-poverty 
program  has  had  built  in  maximum  feasible 
participation  by  target  area  residents  at  all 
levels  at  declslon-fnaklng. 

We  plan  to  continue  this  Involvement 
and,  if  possible,  expand  It  through  Increased 
community  org.nnizatlon  efforts.  This  will  be 
possible,  however,  cnly  if  sufficient  funds  are 
allowed  for  the  emplnymcnt  of  community 
organizers   in   vr.rloi.s   programs. 

Your  interest  In  o-.ir  city  Is  much  appre- 
ciated. I  think  we  have  shown  in  Detroit 
Just  how  much  can  by  :.ccompli«;!'.od  through 
vigorous  Implementation  of  federal  pro- 
grams. 

Detroit's  soci..l  programs  obvioiisly  are 
very   relevant   and   still   very   much   needed. 

But,  it  Is  obvious  that  what  we  did  could 
not  prevent  a  significantly  large  percentage 
of  our  population  from  feeling  alienated 
enough  to  strike  out  and  violate  society'^ 
law. 

Much  h.-vs  been  written  about  Detroit's 
plans  for  the  future.  I  have  tried  here  to 
indicate  some  helpful  changes  the  federal 
government  could  make  in  its  methods  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  cities. 

The  future  of  our  cities  and  of  our  na- 
tion depend  on  how  ■will  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenges we  now  face.  Detroit  already  has 
"begun  its  task.  We  hopefully  await  future 
actions  of  C!ongTe«s  In  this  area. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  In  and 
concern  for  otir  city. 
Sincerely. 

Jexome  p.  Cavanagr. 

Mayor. 


Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.. 

August  17.  1967. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Randolph  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Conoxessman  Caset:  I  have  your 
letter  of  July  26.  1967.  In  response  to  your 
two  inquiries.  I  would  respond  as  follows: 

(1)  We  have  found  the  criteria  set  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  programs  such  as  you  out- 
line in  your  letter,  to  be  reasonable  and  not 
too  difficult  to  meei  However,  in  one  recent 
occurrance,  we  fou»d  that  the  requirements 
on  setting  up  a  code  enforcement  project  in 
one  district  of  our  city  to  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish and  have  abandoned  the  project.  Insofar 
as   Federal   assistance   is  concerned. 

(2)  The  only  disorder  of  any  consequence 
that  we  have  had  this  past  summer  is  a  case 
involving  a  Negro  bootlegger  who  was  at- 
tempting to  sell  whiskey  out  of  his  car  in  a 
public  piu-k  on  Sunday  afternoon.  At  the 
time  he  was  arrested,  several  of  his  custo- 
mers attempted  to  assist  him  and  the  young 
officer,  in  response  to  his  instructions,  called 
for  assistance.  The  assistance  was  made  with 
overwhelming  force  when  twenty  policemen 
were  dispatched  to  control  the  crowd  that 
had  accumulated  around  the  automobile  and 
did  so  with  a  Uberal  application  of  tear  gas. 
The  man  and  his  friends  that  had  attempted 
to  Interfere  with  the  arrest,  were  charged  lu 
Municipal  Court  and  fined.  There  was  no 
indication  that  any  person  involved  as  a 
worker  in  the  local  O.E.O.  prograra  was  as- 
sociated in  any  way  with  this  disorder. 

Oiu-  local  O.E.O.  program,  conducted  un- 
der the  Human  Resources  Cor{X)ration.  of 
which  I  am  President,  has  had  an  excellent 
relationship  with  the  regional  office  of  the 
O.E.O.  The  regional  office  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  has  assisted  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  city  government  In  every  way 
passible.  As  an  Instance  of  this,  our  recrea- 
tion program  in  the  poverty  areas  of  this  city 
has  t>een  more  than  doubled  this  suninier  tie- 
cause  of  funds  that  were  supplied  the  city 
by  O.E.O.  through  a  contract  with  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Corporation.  We  feel  that 
our  Headstart  program  has  been  productive 
and  that  our  community  programs  while 
limited,  have  been  useful  in  bringing  the 
local  government  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  area  and  have  as- 
sisted many  of  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  O.E.O.  programs 
represent  an  expression  of  concern  by  gov- 
ernment to  a  group  of  people  that  have  been 
deprived  of  human  dignity  in  many  ways 
and  while,  undoubtedly,  time  will  show  the 
need  for  change  in  some  of  the  programs. 
certainly  the  expression  of  concern  is  long 
overdue. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  basic 
adjustments  in  some  of  our  welfare  laws 
and  In  opening  opportunity  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  or  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems that  result  when  individuals  are 
stripped  of  human  dignity  by  the  most  high- 
ly organized  society  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  tliink  that 
the  ADC.  program  must  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  program  of  family  allowances. 
No  other  nation  has  ever  used  tax  money  to 
encourags  the  head  of  a  family  to  desert  his 
responsibilities  as  we  do  in  this  country.  No 
other  n.Ttlon  has  ever  attempted  to  use  tax 
money  to  destroy  a  f.imily  unit. 

I  think  that  the  problem  of  employment 
Is  a  problem  for  all  who  are  receiving  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  government  to  con- 
sider. I  see  no  reason  why  a  great  corpora- 
tion, that  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  or  a  great  union,  enjoying 
all  of  the  privileges  of  the  monopoly  situa- 
tion p.llowed  by  Federal  law,  should  be  able 
to  consistently  deprive  a  young  Negro  man 
or  wtjman  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
Hving. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  depreciation  of  sched- 
nles  of  the  Revenue  Department  should  be 
used  to  encourage  investment  in  slum  prop- 


erty and  to  discourage  Uie  production  of  new 
buildings.  I  think  it  is  past  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  plight  of  financing 
great  cities  which  are  relying  in  general  on 
an  archaic  property  tax.  which  is  non-re- 
sponsive to  the  Inflation  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  specific  policy  in 
western  civilization,  and  wliich  is  the  spe- 
cific source  of  income  for  the  firemen,  police- 
men and  other  employees  of  local  govern- 
ment units. 

I  have  just  spent  the  past  four  years  in 
hard,  tedious  work  in  an  attempt  to  gvt 
enough  money  to  furnish  the  firemen  and 
policemen  of  our  city  with  an  annual  raise 
of  approximately  five  percent.  The  other  day. 
I  watched  a  plumber's  union  in  our  city 
open  the  bidding  of  a  strike  situation,  with 
an  offer  which  would  provide  a  plimaber  with 
a  larger  Increase  per  week  than  a  fireman  or 
poUceman  has  received  In  this  city  per 
month  in  a  five-year  period.  This  kind  of  an 
economic  situation  cannot  long  continue  in 
big  cities  of  this  country.  With  the  crisis  that 
we  have  in  law  enforcement  at  this  time,  it 
is  difficult  enough  to  hire  any  policemen, 
much  less  additional  ones  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times.  Continued  inflation,  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  government,  can  leave  local 
government  "on  the  ropes"  in  the  next  few 
months  unless  the  sources  of  income  are 
shared  with  local  goveriunent  units. 
Sincerely. 

Ills  W.  Davis. 

Mayer. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

August  9.  lOGT. 
Hon.  B0!3  C.\S£Y, 

Representative  in  Congress. 
Longicorth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  C.\SEy:  TlUs  letter  is  in 
reply  to  your  July  26.  1967  communication 
requesting  my  ideas  on  existing  federal  pro- 
grams affecting  cities,  and  in  particular  on 
the  OEO  poverty  program. 

In  response  to  your  inquiry.  I  am  enclosing 
copies  of  two  letters  previously  written  by  me 
on  these  matters — one  to  President  Johnson 
and  one  to  Mr.  Morris  I.  Llebman.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  As  is  indicated  by  these 
letters,  both  were  written  upon  request. 

I  believe  these  two  letters  make  clear  my 
position  on  intergovernmental  relations. 
And,  from  what  I  ob.>;erve  via  the  ma^s 
media,  I  do  not  feel  as  though  mine  is  any 
longer  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

I  appreciate  your  requesting  my  views  ou 
this  matter.  If  you  desire  further  informa- 
tion, please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  C.  WHrrMER, 

Mayor. 

JiTLT  28,  1967, 
Hon    Lyndon  B.   Johnson, 
The   White   House, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Prestoent  Johnson:  The  Director  of 
the  Polk  County  Community  Action  Council 
(PCCAC),  Mr.  Donald  McKenzie.  has  re- 
quested that  I  write  a  letter  to  you  com- 
menting on  whether  the  activities  of  the 
IK:CAC,  which  is  the  Econom.lc  Opportunity 
unit  in  the  Des  Moines  area,  have  contrib- 
uted to  riots. 

First,  it  should  be  clarified  that  the  City 
of  DCS  Moines  has  not  had  riots  this  sum- 
mer. Our  city  hac  e.^perienced  two  distur- 
bances of  a  racial  nature,  resulting  in 
seventeen  (17)  arrests  and  estimated  total 
property  damage  of  between  $4,000  and  $5,- 
000.  Although  these  occurrences  are  regret- 
table, they  were  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
or  Intensity  to  be  termed  riots.  However,  the 
fact  that  Des  Moines  has  not  experienced  a 
riot  certainly  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility. Therefore,  my  comments  will  be  con- 
fined to  evaluating  the  role  of  the  PCCAC 
in  regard  to  the  racial  climate  In  Des  Moines. 

Many    organizations — state,    local,    public 
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and  private — are  Involved  In  Des  Moines  In 
programs  designed  to  Improve  race  relations 
and  eliminate  the  basic  social  and  physical 
condlUons  contributing  to  riots.  The  PCCAC 
Is  one  such  organization.  However,  there  Is 
danger  that  parte  of  the  total  OEO  Program 
may  be  elevating  expectations  above  the 
level  of  ability  for  Immediate  fulfillment, 
causing  new  and  additional  frustrations  to 
emerge  which  can  offset  long-range  goals 
and  thwart  their  attainment,  thus  perhaps 
providing  additional  inducement  for  rioting 
and  compounding  frustration  and  disil- 
lusionment. 

We  are  currently  undergoing  a  period  of 
dynamic  change  and  experimentation  with 
regard  to  intergovernmental  relations,  both 
vertically  pnd  horizontally.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  program 
win  become  more  Integrated  with  existing 
agencies  and  serve  as  a  step  In  this  rapidly 
evolving  relationship  toward  a  more  work- 
able and  better  coordinated  process  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  local  level. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  Whitmet., 

Mayor. 

June  12,  1967. 
Mr.  Morris  I.  Leibman, 

Chairman,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
On  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leibman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  May  23  communication  re- 
questing that  I  comment  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program 
In  Des  Moines. 

Let  me  preface  my  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter by  saying  that  the  need  for  programs  to 
alleviate  and  eliminate  poverty  conditions 
In  Des  Moines  is  great,  and  I  believe  that 
people-oriented  programs  designed  to  cope 
with  the  basic  causes  of  jKJverty  are  essen- 
tial in  meeting  this  need. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  admit  that  the  City 
of  Des  Moines  has  no  valid  means  for  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  in  our  city.  This  Is  due 
in  part  to  the  basic  difficulty  of  validly 
evaluating  programs  for  Individual  Improve- 
ment on  a  short-term  basis.  Such  programs 
can  probably  be  empirically  tested  only  after 
several  years  of  operation.  In  addition,  no 
empirical  method  of  measuring  the  Econo- 
mic Opportunity  Program  Is  currently  In 
operation  by  the  city  or  available  to  the 
city.  Therefore,  my  review  of  the  Economic 
OpFKjrtunlty  Program  will  be  general  In 
nature,  but  I  believe  It  Is  nevertheless 
pertinent. 

Speaking  generally.  I  would  Imagine  that 
the  considerable  sum  of  money  being  spent 
to  attain  the  commendable  objectives  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program  Is  having 
some  positive  effect.  However,  the  efficiency 
with  which  these  funds  are  being  utilized 
Is  In  question.  I  realize,  however,  that  any 
evaluation  of  efficiency  with  regard  to  the 
war  on  poverty  can  be  measured  only  in 
relation  to  the  abilities  of  the  personnel  em- 
ployed. This,  in  turn,  complicates  the  ef- 
ficiency-effectiveness  relationship. 

There  Is  one  question,  however,  which  I 
think  might  be  valuable  for  your  considera- 
tion. Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program  to  promote  social  crisis 
situations  as  the  best  way  to  awaken  the  so- 
cial conscience  of  a  community  to  work  for 
the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  eliminating 
poverty;  or  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  to  eliminate 
poverty  on  an  evolutionary  basis  through 
constructive  programs  for  up-grading  the  cir- 
cumstances of  disadvantaged  people  in  co- 
operation with  the  many  other  agencies  that 
are  equally  and  vitally  concerned?  There  may 
be  some  confusion  at  the  Implementation 
level  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program 
as  to  which  of  these  two  avenues  Is  appro- 
priate.   A    clarification    of    this    matter    In 


theory  and  action  would  probably  do  much 
to  promote  the  achievement  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty. 

From  the  questions  asked  in  your  letter.  It 
appears  that  you  are  assuming  the  current 
administrative  structure  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program,  and  in  fact,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  itself,  should  be  con- 
tinued as  it  is  presently  constituted.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  then  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks will  be  for  naught,  because  I  believe 
the  entire  program  for  alleviating  the  plight 
of  the  disadvantaged  should  be  restructured 
to  promote  both  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 
The  coordination  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  in  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Des 
Moines  is  difficult  enough  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions  and  fragmented  responsibilities, 
without  setting  another  administrative  sys- 
tem into  motion  so  as  to  further  complicate 
this  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  local  gov- 
ernments admittedly  have  not  adequately 
met  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  However, 
this  inadequacy  is  due  primarily  to  lack  of 
financial  resources  and  not  to  lack  of  concern 
by  local  officials.  The  number  and  magnitude 
of  urban  needs  and  problems  are  colossal 
compared  with  two  or  three  decades  ago. 
Nevertheless,  cities  must  continue  to  rely 
primarily  on  the  antiquated  property  tax  for 
revenues,  a  source  which  is  virtually  ex- 
hausted and  which  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  Increasing  needs  of  urban  areas.  In  short, 
the  cities  have  the  greatest  domestic  needs; 
the  federal  government  has  the  most  equita- 
ble means  of"  financing  programs  to  meet 
these  needs  in  the  form  of  the  income  tax. 
Rather  than  providing  local  governments 
with  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram was  formed.  This  action  Illustrated  a 
fundamental  lack  of  confidence  by  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  ability  of  local  officials 
to  govern  so  as  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 
community;  and  by  total  needs  I  mean  that 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
should  most  certainly  be  an  essential  part 
of  any  comprehensive  local  government 
program. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  local  gov- 
ernmental officials  have  the  concern  of  the 
entire  community  at  heart,  and  I  believe 
they  do  their  utmost  to  serve  the  people  in 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  with  the 
limited  financial  resources  available.  The 
thing  that  has  hampered  the  effectiveness  of 
local  government  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  resources  with 
which  to  pursue  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pyeople  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  Pro- 
vided with  sufficient  funds,  local  govern- 
ment can  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

However,  If  the  federal  government  should 
be  the  source  of  these  funds,  it  should  not 
be  mute  In  its  expectations  of  local  govern- 
ment. I  would  prefer  to  see  funds  rebated 
to  local  governments  on  a  formula  basis  from 
the  federal  government  with  comprehensive. 
yet  flexible  workable  program  requirements 
which  local  governments  must  meet  In  order 
to  continue  to  receive  such  funds.  These 
requirements  should  Include  specifications 
for  programs  to  up-grade  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  disadvantaged,  and  should  also 
include  requirements  designed  to  bring 
about  cooperation  between  governments  in 
metropolitan  areas  so  as  to  promote  the  at- 
tainment of  metropolitan  government  within 
the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Program  Is  a  stop  gap  measure  of 
questionable  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
which  has  served  to  dramatically  point  up 
the  need  for  strengthening  existing  programs 
and  Instituting  new  and  meaningful  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Title  I  and  Title  II  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966  have  taken  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection which  I  am  advocating.  Title  I  of  the 
Demonstration    Cities    Act    Is    designed    to 


achieve  a  total  attack  on  the  physical  and 
social  Ills  of  poverty  neighborhoods,  and 
Title  II  of  this  act  is  designed  to  promote 
metropolitan  programs  to  serve  within  the 
context  of  metropolitan  social,  economic,  and 
physical  realities.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Demonstration  Program  for  which  Des 
Moines  has  applied  will  be  successful  In  our 
city  as  well  as  in  other  cities  so  it  can  be 
expanded,  revised  and  incorporated  into  an 
organized  program  for  rebating  federal  tax 
money  to  local  governments.  I  am  likewise 
hopeful  that  my  comments  will  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  wailings  of  an  "ultra-con- 
servative reactionary-,"  because  I  am  defi- 
nitely not.  My  recon-.mendationa  are  designed 
to  most  eflectively  and  efficiently  serve  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  of  our  nation,  as 
well  as  citizens  irrespective  of  economic 
status. 

It  is  apparent  that  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program  as  it 
Is  presently  constituted.  However,  we  are 
currently  in  a  period  of  dynamic  change  and 
experimentation  with  regard  to  inter-gov- 
ernmental relations,  generally,  and  more 
specifically,  inter-governmental  fiscal  rela- 
tions. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program  will  serve  as  a  step  In 
this  rapidly  evolving  relationship  toward  a 
more  workable  and  better  coordinated  proc- 
ess of  goverrunent  at  the  local  level. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  C.  WHrrMER. 

Mayor. 


MiNNE.'.POLJS,  Minn.. 

August  8.  19C7. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey. 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  We  have  found  that  the 
single  most  important  factor  working  against 
riots  and  disorders  is  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  had  two  disturbances  and  In 
neither  of  them  have  we  had  a  single  arrest 
Involving  any  person  engaged  in  anti-poverty 
projects. 

We  have  made  excellent  use  of  the  urban 
renewal  program.  Tliere  are  times  when  cri- 
teria and  standards  are  inflexible,  but  this  Is 
the  result  largely  of  Congressional  demands 
growing  out  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  any  effort  to  remove  the  con- 
ditions of  bliglit  and  to  the  development  of 
procrams  aimed  at  helping  Negroes. 

We  need  massive  attention  by  Congress  to 
our  urban  problems  and   I  hope   that  your 
Inquiry  will  move  us  in  that  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  Naftalin.  Mayor. 

Atlanta.  Ga,, 

July  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey  :  I  will  make  my 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  26  as  brief  as 
possible. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  part  one, 
"no",  part  tv.o  "yes",  and  the  third,  "no". 
In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I  know  of 
no  OEO  people  being  involved  in  any  dis- 
turbances, and  I  feel  strongly  that  we  need 
more  programs  of  this  type 
Sincerely. 

Ivan  Allen.  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

Omaha,  Nebr., 
August  7.  196y. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Educat.on  and  La- 
bor,   Rayhurn    House     Office    Building, 
Washmgton,  DC. 
Dear   Congressman   Perkins:    Tliank    you 
for  your  letter  of  July  27  inviting  my  views 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  on 
which  you  .are  now  holding  hearings. 
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You  ask  for  a  candid  appraisal  of  OEO  ef- 
forts la  our  city. 

At  tbe  outset,  I  must  tell  you  that  our 
local  CAP  Agency  was  a  glorified  debating 
society  for  over  two  years!  The  "ground  rules" 
for  the  development  of  the  local  board  of 
directors  as  established  by  OEO  were  unre- 
alistic. Endless  debate  developed  an  image 
detrimental  to  the  total  effort,  and  a  result- 
ing laclt  of  performance. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  our  local  agency  revised  their 
By-laws  to  reduce  the  number  of  board  mem- 
bers from  50  to  25.  Certainly  more  practical. 

However,  the  Mayor  has  one  representative 
on  the  Board.  One  vote  out  of  25!  I  simply 
do  not  believe  this  is  reasonable,  practical  or 
in  good  conscience 

The  OEO  Act  should  be  amended  to  give 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  both  a  voice 
and  responsibility  for  the  Community  Action 
Program  in  any  city.  The  Mayor  is  the  elected 
head  of  City  Government.  He  fields  all  the 
complaints,  he  knows  the  proper  priorities 
for  resolving  needs;  he  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  progress. 

Replying  to  your  specific  questions: 

1.  "Do  we  continue  or  dismantle  the  pres- 
ent OEO  organizational  plan?" 

Answer.  If  there  is  to  be  no  change  in 
giving  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  a  strong 
voice  In  the  management  of  the  Poverty 
effort,  then  I  have  to  say  we  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  several  Cabinet  officials  in 
Government;  for  example,  The  Department 
of  Labor  on  Jobs  and  Job  Training  efforts, 
etc. 

2.  Are  we  on  the  right  traclc  with  such 
programs  as  CAP,  Job  Corps,  NYC,  legal  serv- 
ices, etc.? 

Answer.  Prom  the  ofBce  of  the  Mayor,  re- 
viewing all  these  efforts,  there  is  one  inescap- 
able conclusion.  All  the  funds  involved:  if 
made  available  to  the  city  with  authority  to 
develop  priorities,  I  believe  we  could  focus 
attention  on  basic  needs  and  the  funds 
would  go  farther  and  produce  better  total 
results. 

3.  Give  an  appraisal  of  the  Poverty  Efforts 
In  your  city. 

Answer.  For  the  first  time,  the  Omaha 
Agency  directing  these  efforts  is  in  tune  with 
the  needs.  A  new  Director.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Shearer,  has  brought  direction  and  manage- 
ment out  of  what  had  been  sheer  chaos! 
However,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  coming  to 
grips  with  the  real  problem  of  poverty  or 
tensions. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  Job.s. 
Job  training  and  developing  proper  attitudes 
toward  Jobs  and  Job  training  and  toward  our 
Society.  Private  industry,  given  some  tax 
incentives,  should  be  more  deeply  involved. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
housing  needs  in  two  areas,  rehabilitation  of 
housing  in  target  areas,  and  dispersal  of  the 
ghetto  through  increasing  the  supply  of 
decent  housing  outside  the  ghetto. 

As  long  as  the  population  density  is  as 
great  as  it  is  now,  there  will  be  tensions. 
The  alternative  is  to  provide  more  and  better 
housing  for  needy  families. 

I  know  this  is  basically  a  HUD  responsibil- 
ity, but  you  simply  cannot  separate  the 
housing  problem  and  the  related  poverty 
problem. 

Again,  Private  Industry  should  be  given 
greater  encouragement  to  become  involved. 

In  summary.  I  believe  I  have  to  say  that — 

1.  Elected  officials  should  have  a  greater 
voice  and  greater  responsibility  in  the  pov- 
erty program. 

2.  Splintered  programs  and  efforts  will  pro- 
duce splintered  results.  There  seems  to  be  no 
priorities  established  to  achieve  our  goals.  We 
have  a  multitude  of  programs  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  and  no  overall  yardstick 
of  achievement. 

3.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
providing  Jobs  with  private  industry  more 
deeply  Involved. 

4    HUD  and  OEO  ought  to  Join  forces  to 


quickly  produce  tangible  results  In  providing 
more  decent  housing  units  for  low  Income 
families.  It  can  be  done  if  we  could  eliminate 
the  red  tape. 

5.  The  OEO  program  is  a  definite  deter- 
rent to  violence.  My  complaint  is  that  we  can 
do  more  with  what  we  have  If  we  focus  on 
those  unmet  needs  which  are  the  basis  for 
violence. 

The  record  of  the  City  Administration  in 
Omaha,  in  realistically  facing  up  to  our 
problems,  has  been  well  documented  by  Vice- 
President  Humphrey  in  the  field  of  Jot>s,  and 
Secretary  Weaver's  staff  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing rehabilitation,  etc. 

Otir  efforts,  as  good  as  they  may  be,  are  only 
token  efforts.  I  simply  believe  we  can  do  more 
with  wliat  we  have  if  we  would  concentrate 
authority  and  give  Private  Industry  the  en- 
couragement necessary  to  become  deeply 
involved. 

However,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  until 
there  is  total  commitment,  with  appropriate 
priorities  for  action  and  a  real  sense  of 
lu-gency  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, we  will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  tension 
which  in  turn  breeds  violence. 
Sincerely, 

A.    V.    SORENSEK. 

Mayor. 

Buffalo.  NY. 
Augufit  7.   1967. 
Hon.  Boa  Casey. 
Hou.%e  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\b  Congressman  ;  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  dated  July  26 

I  am  sure  that  every  official,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  on  the  local  scene,  would  hope 
that  governmental  procedures  relating  to 
urban  renewal  could  l>e  expedited.  I  am  also 
sure  that  even  in  the  administration  of  local 
government  we  encounter  delays  t>ecause  of 
necessary  procedure  and  routine.  Federal 
officials  must  be  faced  with  the  same  ob- 
stacles. FYom  this  vantage  point  I  could  not 
intelligently  and  responsibly  evaluate  the 
procedures  followed  by  Federal  officials. 

With  reference  to  our  recent  disorders,  we 
are  attempting  to  assess  all  of  the  elements 
involved  therein  in  order  to  reconstruct  more 
clearly  exactly  what  did  take  place  in  terms 
of  causes  and  influences  related  thereto.  We 
have  not  as  yet  reached  any  firm  conclusions 
especially  with  regard  to  the  areas  touched 
upon  in  your  letter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fra.mk  a.  Sedita, 

Mayor. 

I  — 

Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.. 

July  31,  1967. 
Hon    Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey  :  As  much  as  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  questions  contained 
in  your  letter  of  July  26,  1967,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  so  at  this  time.  We  are 
having  our  racial  problems  here,  as  are  nu- 
merous other  communities,  and  they  are  so 
time-consuming  that  little  else  can  be  ac- 
complished right  now. 

I  will,  therefore,  appreciate  It  very  much 
if  you  will  contact  me  again  In  about  two 
weeks  when  I  am  hopeful  that  the  situation 
■  will  have  quieted  down. 

With  kind  F>ersonal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Vaccarella, 

Mayor. 


I 


Baltimore,  Md., 

August  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAi  Mk.  Casey:   This  is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  recent  letter  In  which  you 


ask  my  opinion  about  federal  assistance  and 
whether  I  think  anti-poverty  workers  were 
m  any  way  Involved  in  starting  riots  in 
other  cities. 

First,  may  I  say  that  Baltimore  has  not 
been  touched  by  civil  disorder.  The  city  has 
not  had  a  major  racial  disturbance  this 
summer  and  I  certainly  hope  that  our  efforts 
win  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  civil 
strife  occurring  here. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  among  the  reasons 
Baltimore  has  not  had  a  racial  disturbance 
are  a  crash  employment  program  by  the  city, 
and  another  by  the  city  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  and  private  industry,  which  have 
meant  nearly  1000  unemployed  persons  get- 
ting Jobs.  Further,  the  City  Administration, 
in  cooperation  with  the  police  department, 
has  identified  the  Negro  leaders  In  the  slum 
areas  and  has  been  successful  in  getting 
them  to  work  with  us  rather  than  against 
us.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  no  anti- 
poverty  workers  were  Involved  In  racial  dis- 
turbances here. 

I  hope  that  tliese  comments  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Mayor. 


Government     of 
and         Davhjson 


Metropolitan 

Nashville 
County, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  August  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey;  Both  my  city 
of  Nashville-Davidson  County  and  your  city 
of  Houston  have  shared  similar  experiences 
this  summer.  The  problems  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  the 
urban  centers  of  America  and  to  the  officials 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  that  we  face  In 
trying  to  resolve  the  problems  of  slums  re- 
lates to  this  explosive  rise  in  the  level  of  ex- 
pectation for  services  and  facilities.  The  citi- 
zen who  lives  at  the  subsistence  level  does 
not  operate  on  a  philosophy  of  delayed  grati- 
fication. He  does  not  understand,  in  many 
Instances,  the  necessity  for  months  and 
sometimes  years  of  planning  and  engineering 
before  a  substantial  change  can  be  made  in 
land  uses  and  facilities  in  the  central  area  of 
our  complex  metropolitan  centers.  Together, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  this  lead  time 
through  a  cooperative  teamwork  approach 
between  the  levels  of  government.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  Model  Cities  Program  will 
permit  us  to  devise  and  demonstrate  a  team- 
work approach  which  will  provide  services 
and  facilities  faster  and  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  a  greater  participation  and  involve- 
ment of  the  citizens  residing  in  these  areas. 

The  Federal  Government  must  show  more 
faith  and  a  greater  willingness  to  encourage 
and  reward  local  government  reform  if  we 
are  to  achieve  an  effective  system  of  local 
government  in  our  urban  areas.  The  present 
federal  regulations  and  guidelines  in  many 
programs  for  slum  clearance  urban  renewal 
do  tend  to  delay  the  ability  to  show  positive 
results  In  slum  areas.  The  Inability  of  our 
local  officials  to  have  something  to  show  as  a 
positive  symbol  of  commitment  to  the  needs 
of  these  residents  often  tends  to  discourage 
the  enthusiasm  which  can  be  generated,  but 
which  will  not  sustain  itself  in  the  absence 
of  concrete  examples  of  either  Improvement 
in  facilities  or  service.  We  at  the  local  level 
are  often  blamed  for  matters  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  This  tends  to  further  alien- 
ate many  citizens  who  are  Inconvenienced  or 
moved  without  the  degree  of  relocation  as- 
sistance which  many  of  them  require.  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  move  more  directly  and 
decisively  In  granting  stabilization  assistance 
during  the  planning  and  engineering  phases 
of  these  projects. 

In   regard    to   your   second   question,    the 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  OEO  program 
in  Metropolitan  Nashville-Davidson  County 
has  been  positive  and  beneficial;  however, 
one  project,  In  particular,  which  Involved 
the  funding  of  a  summer  program  In  North 
Nashville,  to  be  administered  by  SNCC,  has 
tended  to  increase  tensions  between  the 
r.ic-s  in  the  area.  The  Metropolitan  Action 
Commission  failed  to  adequate  police  and 
supervise  this  project  in  Its  initial  phases; 
however,  the  project  has  now  been  termi- 
mted.  Many  of  the  programs  presently  ad- 
ministered by  OEO  would  have  a  broader 
base  of  support  if  they  operated  on  a  feath- 
ered edge  approach,  whereby  certain  chil- 
dren of  families  just  above  the  poverty  level 
could  participate  by  paying  a  partial  fee.  This 
would  permit  a  greater  economic  mix  and 
would  avoid  the  lmf>ge  that  if  you  participate 
you  are  very  poor.  One  improvement  that 
could  be  made  in  the  OEO  program  would 
be  to  require  that  the  OEO  projects  and  pro- 
grams be  planned  and  projected  for  a  period 
of  three  or  more  years  in  close  coordination 
with  the  operations  and  service  plans  of  local 
government  In  order  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, confusion  and  suspicion  between  the 
formal  structure  of  local  government  and 
many  OEO  project  proposals.  The  program 
would  also  be  better  off  if  there  was  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  promises  and  the 
amount  of  funds  actually  provided  for  them. 
'•  The  OEO  program  should  be  evaluated  to 
determine  which  areas  should  be  consoH- 
dateU  or  transferred  into  the  more  formal 
structure  of  government  at  the  earliest  feasi- 
ble date. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
your  evaluation  of  these  programs    do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Beverly  Bhiley, 

Mayor. 


Wichita,  Kans., 

August  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representatve  Casey:  Your  recent 
letter  to  Mayor  Clarence  E.  Vollmer  regarding 
the  civil  disorders  In  Wichita  has  been 
referred  to  me  for  a  reply. 

A  number  of  studies  Indicate  that  the 
community  development  programs  approved 
by  Congress  have  been  delayed  as  a  result 
of  the  time  required  to  process  the  applica- 
tions by  the  Federal  agencies.  The  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  and  the  International  City 
Managers'  Association  as  well  as  your  Texas 
Municipal  League  have  all  provided  Infor- 
mation on  this  subject  that  should  be  re- 
viewed for  an  appraisal. 

Regarding  the  OEO  poverty  program,  we 
have  not  found  any  evidence  that  the  work- 
ers In  the  OEO  activities  were  directly  or 
Indirectly  participating  In  the  disorders.  I 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Officials 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  have  been  following  the 
program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  resources  that 
have  been  made  available  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  needs  of  cities  have  been"  far  less 
than  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives that  have  been  prescribed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  McClure, 

City  Manager. 


Bakersfield,  Calif., 

August  23.1967. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Your  letter  of 
July  26th,  required  some  research  to  be 
certain  that  all  questions  could  be  answered 
adequately. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  your 


first  question  with  regard  to  criteria  set  by 
federal  agencies  being  too  rigid  and  in- 
flexible to  adequately  meet  action  when  re- 
quired since  we  have  not  been  a  participant 
in  any  programs  of  this  type.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons participation  has  been  avoided  by  the 
City  Council  In  the  past,  however,  has  been 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  too  much 
outside  direction  would  be  superimposed  on 
local  government. 

In  answer  to  Question  No.  Two,  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  of  workers  under  the  OEO 
Proverty  Program  being  directly  Involved  in 
any  local  disorders;  but  I  might  suggest  that, 
In  my  opinion,  the  OEO  program  would  be 
far  more  effective  if  locally  elected  officials 
who  are  the  community  leaders  most  respon- 
sive to  the  v.ishcs  of  the  electorate  should 
be  involved  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  local 
matters  than  lliey  have  been  heretofore. 

We  have  had  a  single  gentleman  with  "a 
record"  who  has  agitated  for  formation  of  a 
Refuse  Collectors'  Union  and  who  has  been 
partially  successful  in  creating  dissension 
among  the  workers.  We  have  long  thought 
and  now  know  that  he  has  been  partially 
financed  by  federal  funds — under  which  pro- 
gram I  am  uncertain.  I  do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve this  person  is  financed  by  tlie  OEO 
Provcny  Program. 
Sincerely, 

R.  V.  Karlen.  M.D. 

A/aj'or. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 

August  IS,  1067. 
Re  your  letter  of  July  26,  1967. 
Congressman  Bob  Casey, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concressm.'in  Casey:  Before  I  get  to 
the  specifics  of  your  letter,  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  two  misconceptions  which  unfor- 
tunately have  been  reported  in  the  national 
press.  First,  Rochester  has  not  experienced, 
since  1964,  civil  disorder  of  any  magnitude. 
Although  we  did  have  some  problems  with 
large  groups  of  youths  several  weeks  back, 
the  situation  at  no  time  got  out  of  control. 
The  second  thing  I  wish  to  make  clear  is 
that  there  is  no  e'V'ldence  that  the  poverty 
program  In  this  community  has  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  Involved  in  trying  to 
create  community  disorder.  What  you  have 
read  about,  and  what  has  apparently  been 
misinterpreted.  Is  an  irresponsible  statement 
made  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  subsequent  to  the  Incidents 
described  above.  This  statement  was  criti- 
cized by  the  City  Manager. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  Information,  let- 
ters wlilch  have  recently  been  sent  to  Sargent 
Shriver  and  to  Congressman  Perkins  on  this 
subject. 

On  the  subject  of  federal  program  criteria, 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
they  are  too  rigid  and  Inflexible,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  maximum  unit  cost 
requirement  under  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  of  greater  importance 
than  procedural  changes,  Is  that  these  very 
important  federal  programs  be  properly 
funded  so  that  communities  can  move  ahead 
to  do  the  many  things  that  have  to  be  done. 

I  hope  these  brief  comments  will   be  of 
some  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  T.  Lamb, 

Mayor. 

July  31,  1967. 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Shriver:  Although  there  was  an 
incident  in  Rochester  on  July  24,  1967  at 
which  I  believe  several  local  anti-poverty  of. 
ficlals  behaved  irresponsibly,  even  danger- 
ously, it  would  be  most  unfortunante  if  any- 
one were  to  conclude  that  the  anti-poverty 


program  In  Rochester  is  not  essential  to  thla 
community's  life. 

The  behavior  of  some  officials  in  a  specific 
incident  cannot  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  contribution  Rochester's  antlpoverty 
agency  has  been  making  in  helping  the  poor 
help  themselves. 

Faced  as  it  has  been  with  the  problem  of 
finding  competent  st^iff  and  witli  a  continu- 
ing uncertainty  of  funds,  it  is  surprising  that 
Rochester's  prog.-am  has  had  any  success. 
But  it  has.  Hundreds  of  young  people  have 
found  jobs  n:id  tra'ning  throueh  thp  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Cong's:  compreliensivp  service 
centers  in  poor  neighborhoods  staffed  in  large 
p.Tt  by  people  of  tiie  neighlxirh'XJd.  have 
Ijrovicied  one-stop  (guidance  to  families  that 
need  help;  imaginative  progriims  of  education 
for  all  age  levels  h-^-.ve  been  develoi'>ed  for 
ti-.ose  in  danger  of  'chool  failure  or  those  who 
had  already  failed. 

In  short,  the  events  in  Rochester  and  in 
cities  across  the  country  of  the  paft  few 
weei;s  should  not  be  used  .is  an  excuse  for 
dismantling  any  of  tlie  programs  aimfd  at 
eliminating  poverty  and  all  the  consequences 
of  poverty. 

Tliese  violent  outbreaks  were  criminal  acts 
and  -were  dealt  with  as  such.  But  poverty  cr^n- 
tinues  and  if  anything,  the  national  and  local 
resources  devoted  to  its  elimination  must  be 
expanded,  not  diminished. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Seymour  Scher. 

Augusts,  1967. 
Hon,  Carl  D.  Pehkins, 

Chairman .  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, Hou.''e  of  Representatives,  Washirig- 
ton.D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  I  am  very 
pleased  that  you  have  asked  for  my  com- 
meuts  concerning  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  currently  before  your 
Committee.  I  know  tliat  recent  events  In 
Rochester  might  well  be  Interpreted  by  op- 
ponents of  the  anti-poverty  program  as  addi- 
tional fuel  to  promote  their  case;  I  there- 
fore welcome  this  opportunity  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  anti-poverty  program 
in  Rochester  is  absolutely  essential  to  this 
community's   well-being. 

Our  local  aniipoverty  agency.  Action  for  a 
Better  Community,  Inc.,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
dynamic  and  imaginative  programs  to  aid 
the  poor.  Hundreds  of  the  City's  less  for- 
tunate have  found  jobs  and  training;  com- 
prehensive services  have  been  brought  di- 
rectly to  the  poor  neighborhoods;  special 
and  unique  educational  programs  have  pro- 
vided new  hope  to  those  who  formerly  had 
no  hope. 

Through  direct  Involvement  of  the  poor  in 
the  administration  of  programs,  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  sense  of  community  inter- 
est and  commitment  which  has  heretofore 
been  unknown. 

Certainly  there  is  room  for  tremendous  im- 
provement in  both  the  program  and  adraini.s- 
tration  of  our  local  anti-poverty  efforts.  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  find  competent  staff,  and 
tliere  has  been  continuous  uncertainty  as  to 
funding.  My  very  frank  judgment,  however, 
is  that  national  and  local  resources  devoted 
to  the  anti-poverty  effort  must  be  greatly 
expanded  ,  .  .  certainly   not   diminished. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  dismantle  the  present 
OEO  organization.  Its  continuation  and 
strengthening  are  essential  If  we  are  to  prop- 
erly concentrate  on  the  problems  of  poverty 
which  confront  us. 

I  hope   these  brief  comments  will   be  of 
some  assistance  to  you  and  your  Committee 
as  you  consider  this  very  urgent  and  essen- 
tial national  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  T.  Lamb. 

Mayor, 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  COMMENDED 
ON  ELECTIVE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs  1  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pru  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  Ls  to  be  commended  for  taking 
another  step  forward  in  providing  the 
re.sldents  of  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
more  effective  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Following  the  District  government  re- 
organization plan,  recently  approved  by 
Congress,  the  President  has  proposed 
that  the  District  School  Board  be  elec- 
tive rather  than  appointive. 

This  proposal  deserves  our  overwhelm- 
ing approval.  It  will  give  Washingtonians 
a  voice  in  choosing  the  officials  who 
shape  the  educational  policy  for  their 
children — a  voice  that  citizens  in  other 
cities  have  long  had.  It  will  make  the 
Board  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  citizens — as  boards  throughout  the 
Nation  have  long  been.  It  will,  hopefully, 
elevate  Washington's  educational  system 
to  a  level  enjoyed  by  the  best  of  our  Na- 
tion's school  systems. 

Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  giving  a 
voice  to  the  voiceless  and  a  vote  on  edu- 
cational policy  to  the  disenfranchised. 
Let  us  continue  to  support  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  make  Washington 
a  showplace  of  effective  representative 
government. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  editorial,  "Another  Step 
Forward."  from  the  August  17  Washing- 
ton E>aily  News,  which  commends  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  efforts  in  this  mat- 
ter: 

Another  Step  Forward 

When  President  Johnson.  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  and  Rep.  John  McMillan  agree  whole- 
heartedly on  anything  It  would  seem  time 
to  examine  the  circumstances  for  evidence 
of  covert  collusion. 

However,  In  the  case  of  the  proposal  to 
give  District  citizens  the  right  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  School  Board,  everything 
seems  aboveboard.  We  are  heartily  In  favor 
of  the  plan. 

A  few  days  ago.  Rep.  McMillan,  chairman 
of  the  House  District  Committee  and  long 
a  proponent  of  the  principle  that  residents 
of  the  District  are  political  morons,  produced 
a  bill  providing  for  an  11-man  School  Board 
to  be  elected  by  the  citizenry.  Yesterday, 
President  Johnson,  who  last  week  saw  his 
D.C.  government  re-organlzatlon  plan  come 
to  fruition,  heartily  Indorsed  the  McMillan 
plan  by  putting  forward  an  exactly  similar 
proposal — without  mentioning  Mr.  McMil- 
lan. FlnaUy.  the  often  dissident  Sen.  Morse, 
long  a  supporter  of  self-government  for  the 
District,  backed  the  School  Board  bill.  So. 
lacking  unforeseen  snags.  It  seems  that  DC. 
citizens  will  be  given  another  somewhat 
meaty  bone  to  chaw. 

All  of  which  Is  to  the  good.  According  to 
the  plan,  the  new  School  Board  would  have 
no  powers  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  the  pres- 
ent board,  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  Federal  Judges  here.  However, 
presumably  the  members  of  the  new  board 
would  more  specifically  represent  the  vary- 
ing areas  within  this  conununity  and  would. 


of  course,  be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  So,  we  hope  the 
proposal  rides  thru  on  a  wave  of  Congres- 
sional good  will — and   quickly. 


MODERN-DAY  NORSE  EXPLORER 
RETIRES  TO  SUNNY  ITALY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Deseret  News  on  Friday,  August  11,  re- 
garding the  retirement  of  Thor  Heyer- 
dahl,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  to  Collari 
Micheri,  Italy,  where  he  is  presently  writ- 
ing a  series  of  books  on  anthropology. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  this  modern- 
day  Norwetjian  explorer  who  sailed 
across  the  Pacific  in  his  raft.  Kon-Tiki, 
is  taking  full  advantage  of  the  Italian 
ho.spitality  and  the  Italian  climate  for 
his  retirement.  The  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality that  has  been  extended  to  him 
by  the  Italians  is  certainly  not  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  that  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
experts  at  Yale  University  who  have 
produced  a  map  which  they  claim  shows 
that  Leif  Ericson.  another  Norwegian 
explorer,  was  the  first  man  to  land  on 
the  mainland  of  North  America. 

As  an  American  of  Italian  descent.  I 
want  to  remind  my  Norwegian  friends 
that  it  is  not  my  intent  to  take  away  rec- 
ognition from  deserving  explorers,  re- 
gardless of  nationality.  But  I  do  feel,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  should  not  forget 
the  documented  and  historically  accepted 
voyage  made  by  Christopher  Columbus — 
which  established  the  existence  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  opened  up  the  New 
World  to  exploration  and  development, 
and  resulted  eventually  in  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  p&s- 
tion  of  freedom,  a  bulwark  against  rom- 
munism,  and  one  of  the  greatest  coim- 
tries  in  the  world  today. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  article  about  Thor  Heyerdahl,  as 
well  as  excerpts  from  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek  magazine  disputing  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  "Vinland  map."  The 
articles  follow: 

I  From  the  Deseret  News.  Aug.  11.  1967) 

KoN-TiKi  Explorer  Settles  on 
It.\lian  Hilltop 

Collar:  Micheri.  Italt. — Twenty  years 
after  sailing  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  his 
raft  Kon-Tiki.  explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl.  now 
52.  has  settled  down  on  a  quiet  Mediter- 
ranean hilltop  to  write  anthropological  books. 

But  the  lure  of  the  sea  has  not  disappeared 
for  the  Norwegian,  who  sails  In  between  his 
studies   and    his  scholarly   letter   exchanges. 

"I  would  not  have  liked  to  live  In  a  tropical 
place  like  the  Pacific  Islands  I  visited."  he 
says.  "Too  hot  and  too  far  from  civilization. 

"I  wanted  to  live  among  great  trees  and 
old  houses  in  a  village  like  this  one.  It  Is 
like  having  one  foot  in  Tahiti  and  the  other 
on  the  mountains  of  Norway." 

And    in    reverse,    the    place    liked    him. 


Heyerdahl  was  chosen  recently  as  mayor  of 
the  nearby  town  of  Alassio  during  three  days 
of  mock  festivities  when  foreigners  ran  the 
town. 

"He  saw  to  the  correct  working  of  all  local 
services  Including  trafBc  and  supplies,  and 
everything  went  so  well  that  some  claimed 
things  had  never  been  better  before,"  says 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  province. 

In  a  serious  vein,  Heyerdahl  has  been  as- 
sembUng  material  for  a  new  book  to  bring 
more  evidence  to  his  theory  that  Indians  from 
South  America  could  have  emigrated  on 
rafts  to  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Heyerdahl  figures  his  Kon-Tlkl,  which  took 
three  months  to  cover  the  4,000  miles,  was 
merely  the  first  step  in  demonstrating  the 
validity  of  his  theory. 

About  10,000  tons  of  crashing  water,  sev- 
eral sharks,  whales  and  two  decades  later, 
Heyerdahl  has  nearly  completed  research  for 
the  book  after  corresponding  with  scientists 
and  anthropologists  all  over  the  world. 

Besides  research,  Heyerdahl  has  been  turn- 
ing into  an  Italian  landowner.  Collari  Micheri 
could  in  fact  be  called  Heyerdahl  City  since 
the  cordial-voiced  explorer  built  his  villa  and 
bought  out  15  small  houses  and  an  18th 
Century  church  over  a  pine-dotted  area  of 
substantial  acreage. 

Heyerdahl  stays  most  of  the  time  in  his 
house,  perched  2.000  feet  above  the  sea.  with 
his  wife  Yvonne  and  daughters  Annette,  13, 
Marianne,   10,  and  Bettina,  8. 

[From  Newsweek,  Apr.  11,  1966] 
The  Map  Flap 

Forgery  was  the  ugly  word  circulating  In 
the  normally  sedate  precincts  of  antiquari- 
ans and  cartographers  last  week.  It  was  being 
applied  to  none  other  than  Yale  University's 
Vinland  Map,  hailed  as  dating  from  around 
the  year  1440  and  showing  part  of  North 
America. 

Released  in  a  great  burst  of  publicity — and 
with  perfect  timing — by  the  Yale  University 
Press  on  Columbus  Day  eve  last  year,  "The 
Vinland  Map  and  the  Tartar  Relation"  de- 
lighted scholars  who  believed  that  the  Vik- 
ings were  first  to  reach  the  New  World — 
and  also  outraged  Columbus's  supporters. 
George  Painter  of  the  British  Museum,  one 
of  the  group  who  studied  the  map,  called 
It  "the  most  tremendous  historical  discovery 
of  the  twentieth  century."  Even  by  trade- 
book  standards  the  Vinland  Map  has  had  a 
big  success:  10.000  copies  have  been  sold, 
most  of  them  at  SI 5. 

The  credentials  of  Painter  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  Impeccable.  But  so  are  those  of  the 
skeptics  who  suspect  that  the  Vinland  Map 
may  be  a  fake,  a  cartographic  Piltdown  man. 
Eighty-five-year-old  Eva  G.R.  Taylor,  the 
most  prominent  critic  of  the  map.  Is  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  geography  at  the  University 
of  London.  Professor  Taylor's  main  argu- 
ments, published  in  part  In  the  Journal  of 
the  Institute  of  Navigation,  go  as  follows: 

1 — The  outline  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland  In  the  Vinland  Map  is  far  too  ac- 
curate to  have  been  drawn  In  the  fifteenth 
century.  Up  until  that  time,  she  says,  the 
Vikings  had  not  sailed  beyond  76  degrees 
north  latitude. 

2 — The  relative  positions  of  Ireland.  Ice- 
land and  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands  on 
the  map  corresponds  precisely  to  tho.se 
shown  (inaccurately)  on  Mercator's  world 
map  of  1569. 

3 — Whoever  made  the  Vinland  Map  could 
have  derived  the  formula  for  its  elliptical 
boundaries  from  Plate  V  in  Deetz  and 
Adams's  "Elements  of  Map  Projection,"  a 
1945  publication  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  The  outlines  of  the  two  maps, 
when  compared  In  scale.  Professor  Taylor 
claims,  match  within  nearly  one-tenth  of  an 
Inch.  Her  suggestion:  someone  who  had  seen 
the  1945  book  could  have  drawn  the  "1440" 
Vinland  Map. 

G.   R.   Crone,   librarian  and  map   curator 
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of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  ques- 
tions the  Vinland  Map  from  another  angle. 
"How  such  a  document  could  have  escaped 
notice  for  so  long  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand," Crone  says.  Crone  believes  the  Vin- 
land Map  was  probably  drawn  after  Colum- 
bus' voyage  and  therefore  is  "not  of  excep- 
tional significance." 

For  their  part,  the  Vinland  Map  scholars 
stand  by  the  evidence  of  the  map's  validity, 
but.  says  R.  A.  Skelton,  superintendent  of 
the  British  Museum's  map  room,  "no  artifact 
whose  history  is  unknown  Is  immune  from 
the  hypothesis  of  perfect  or  near-perfect 
forgery."  Skelton  and  the  others  admit  the 
relatively  accurate  rendering  of  Greenland 
Is  puzzling.  Perhaps,  they  speculate,  Vikings 
did  explore  the  northern  part  of  the  Islands. 
Or  the  mapmaker  may  have  guessed  at  the 
coastline. 

The  Big  Gap :  Skelton  discounts  the  Taylor 
theory  that  the  position  of  the  Sheltlands 
and  other  Islands  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Mercator  map.  "In  small-scale 
maps,"  he  argues,  "  'measurements'  may  be 
extremely  misleading  if  used  to  deduce  affin- 
ity, influence  or  copying."  Other  scholars 
brush  ofif  the  close  fit  of  the  maps'  elliptical 
boundaries  as  coincidence.  Finally,  the  500- 
year  gap  in  the  Vinland  Map's  history  does 
not  disturb  Alexander  Victor,  curator  of  maps 
at  Yale.  The  "Speculum  Hlstorlale,"  which 
the  map  accompanied,  he  explains,  "did  not 
usually  have  illustrations,  so  no  one  would 
look  there.  It  would  be  like  looking  for  a 
dollar  bin  in  an  encyclopedia." 

Academic  opinion  seems  convinced  by  the 
watermarks,  binding,  writing  and  other  evi- 
dence of  age.  But  no  one  makes  a  categorical 
statement.  Perhaps  the  memory  ol  Piltdown 
is  too  strong. 

A    MODERN    FAKiat? 

The  most  sweeping  attack  on  the  map, 
however,  is  an  unpublished  paper  by  Prof. 
Eva  Taylor,  possibly  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished authority  on  medieval  cartography, 
which  advances  evidence  indicating  that  the 
map  Is  a  clever  modem  fake. 

Prof.  Taylor  was  shown  a  reproduction  of 
the  map  some  four  years  ago  when  Skelton 
was  working  on  It.  She  told  the  Yale  team 
she  did  not  believe  It  was  a  genuine  15th 
century  product.  They  decided,  however,  that 
her  criticisms  did  not  affect  the  authenticity. 

Prof.  Taylor  then  prepared  a  long  critique 
of  the  map  which  contends  that  the  likelleet 
explanation  of  certain  incongruities  is  that 
it  was  built  up  In  the  20th  century  from 
a  series  of  maps. 

These,  she  says,  could  be  "Elements  of  Map 
Projection,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office;  "Imago  Mundl,"  a  scholarly 
periodical  devoted  to  old  maps;  a  modern 
atlas,  probably  Dlerche's  Schul-Atlas;  a  fac- 
simile of  Magglolo's  World  Map  of  1511,  and 
some  other  modern  maps. 

One  of  her  major  points  Is  the  map's  rep- 
resentation of  Greenland.  "Placed  side  by  side 
with  a  20th  century  map  on  approximately 
the  same  scale — 1/66'/^  mllUonths — the  two 
are  at  a  first  glance  almost  Indistinguish- 
able," she  says. 

If  the  Vinland  Map's  version  of  Greenland 
Is  genuine,  she  says.  It  Is  the  only  map  be- 
fore the  19th  century  that  shows  the  whole 
of  Greenland.  All  other  evidence  is  that  the 
north  of  Greenland  was  unexplored  until 
then. 

The  Vinland  version  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Norsemen  circumnavigated 
Greenland  (going  within  six  degrees  of  the 
Pole  In  open  boats).  "The  latest  scholarly 
study  of  the  Sagas,"  she  says,  "does  not  sug- 
gest that  they  penetrated  farther  than  76 
degrees  north." 

BETRAYING    IGNORANCE 

The  other  chief  point  she  makes  on  the 
Atlantic  section  of  the  map  is  shown  in  the 
drawings.  But  Prof.  Taylor  makes  numerous 
points  about  other  sections,  particularly  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 


"The  gross  misplacing  of  Crete,  the  faulty 
Aegean  Sea  and  the  absence  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  are  strange  features  on  a  map  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  mld-16th  century  when 
extremely  accurate  charts  of  the  Medlterrean 
Sea  were  available,"  she  writes. 

"As  might  be  expected,  a  forger  often  be- 
trays himself  by  not  knowing  quite  enough 
about  the  field  in  which  he  Is  working." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPER  CON- 
DUCT OF  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  have  recently  appeared 
in  newspapers  around  the  counti-y  con- 
taining accurate  portraits  of  the  Pres- 
ident's conduct  of  the  "affairs  of  state." 
The  President  carries  the  burdens  of  us 
all  upon  his  shoulders.   He  needs  and 
deserves  our  support.  Thus,  I  insert  the 
following  editorials  into  the  Record  with 
the  hope  that  all  of  my  fellow  Members 
will  read  them  with  the  greatest  of  care: 
[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Aug.  27, 
1967] 
At  59,  L.  B.  J.  More  Patient — Marks 
BiRTHDAT  Sunday 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  Sunday 
observes  the  59th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
sticking  close  to  his  job  in  the  White  House, 
amid  indications  that  he  has  learned  a  lot 
and  perhaps  mellowed  somewhat  In  the  near- 
ly four  years  that  he  has  occupied  the  na- 
tion's highest  office. 

Once  regarded  as  a  tautly  sensitive  man 
unable  to  tolerate  much  criticism,  he  has 
emerged  in  recent  months  as  a  much  more 
patient  figure — a  man  who  perceives  the  un- 
endtiring  nature  of  political  storm  and  fury. 
He  has  become,  to  those  who  observe  him 
closely,  a  President  able  to  roll  vrtth  the 
punches  that  the  presidency  continually  re- 
ceives. 

"He  has  grown  Into  his  job,"  a  White 
House  aide  remarked  the  other  day.  "He  is 
now  comfortable  in  it. 

"And  the  decision-making  processes  don't 
bother  him  a  bit.  Once  he  has  his  facts  In 
hand,  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  decision  based  on  his  own  best 
judgment  and  that  of  others  he  trusts." 

With  old  friends  Johnson,  even  during  the 
toughest  crises.  Is  able  to  sit  and  talk  In  an 
amiable  mood.  The  old  Johnsonian  temper 
may  still  flare  occasionally,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  endeavors  to  keep  an  even  keel  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

As  he  begins  the  60th  year  of  life  Johnson 
Is  a  President  who  feels  that  his  life  in  the 
White  House  has  been  a  good  one. 

He  Is  remarkably  pleased  with  his  family, 
on  the  private  side  of  his  life,  and  on  the 
official  side  he  believes  that  he  has  an  excel- 
lent Cabinet  and  the  best  White  House  staff 
that  has  served  him  yet. 

While  the  White  House  continues  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  urgency  and  great  activity, 
the  feeling  has  grown  in  recent  months  that 
the  dayc  of  erratic  performances,  too  much 
showmanship  and  bad  credibility  are  mostly 
over.  There  Is  a  more  forthright  approach  to 
be  noted,  although  Johnson  as  a  nonpareil 
political  practitioner  still  maneuvers  skill- 
fully to  have  his  way  on  public  Issues. 

The  President,  who  has  been  accused  in 
the  past  of  indulging  In  considerable  self- 


sympathy,  today  displays  very  little  of  such 
an  attitude. 

He  tells  friends  privately  that  he  doesn't 
believe  that  he  has  nearly  as  difficult  a  sit- 
uation as  the  leaders  of  such  countries  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  West  Germany 
and.  of  course.  Red  China.  And  he  details  the 
problems  of  the  political  leaders  of  each  of 
those  countries.  His  own  problems,  vast  as 
they  may  be,  diminish  In  size  by  comparison, 
largely  because  Johnson  has  tremendous 
faith  In  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
and  its  government  to  weather  the  storms  of 
today's  troubled  world. 

He  is  not  happy  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
But  nobody  is  happy  about  the  war.  He  ad- 
heres to  the  line  that  the  United  States  has 
done  what  Is  morally  believed  to  be  right, 
that  It  is  persevering  In  this  course  and  that 
It  has  the  stamina  to  stick  it  out. 

While  both  hawks  and  doves  are  criticizing 
his  conduct  of  the  war.  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  he  Is  able  to  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Senate  this  week  passed  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  with  only  tliree  votes 
against  it.  In  this  he  apparently  discerns 
something  approaching  a  vote  of  confidt^nce 
in  the  need  for  large  outlays  for  the  military 
operations  in  Vietnam. 

And  he  believes  that  Congress,  by  and 
large,  is  supporting  him  on  vital  legislation, 
although  he  has  been  displeased  over  several 
setbacks  he  has  had— such  as  the  House's 
rejection  of  a  bill  for  a  federal  rat  eradication 
program. 

But  these  have  been  minor  in  the  overall 
view. 

His  toughest  decisions  in  the  la^t  few 
months  have  been  made  In  the  face  of  strong 
political  opposition.  When  he  decided  that 
legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  to  head  off  a 
paralyzing  railway  strike,  he  and  his  White 
House  team  went  to  work  with  extraordinary 
energy  to  persuade  a  reluctant  Congress  to 
pass  It.  Labor  unions,  which  have  been  main- 
stay supports  of  the  Democratic  party,  were 
strongly  opposed,  and  their  lobbyists  were 
striving  desperately  to  defeat  the  measure.  In 
the  end,  the  President  prevailed  and  accepted 
the  fact  that  he  came  away  with  a  few  scars. 

The  late  spring  Middle  East  crisis  was  an 
even  greater  test  of  the  President's  toughness 
and  Judgment.  There  were  strong  demands 
from  politically  powerful  Zionist  elements  in 
this  country  for  United  States  intervention 
on  the  side  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
evident  that  rash  action  by  the  United  States 
could  produce  a  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  which  might  destroy  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Johnson  elected  to  play  the  situation  coolly 
and  with  official  nonintervention.  His  Intel- 
ligence on  the  outlook  in  the  Middle  East 
was  excellent.  Washington  knew,  for  example, 
that  a  blitzkrieg  by  the  tough  little  Israeli 
military  establishment  could  shatter  the 
Arab  forces  In  a  few  day^.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  two  major  nuclear 
powers  did  not  reach  the  confrontation  sLitrp. 
The  Soviet  Union,  at  the  same  time,  received 
a  humiliating  setback  In  its  efforts  to  subvert 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  United  Slates  was 
unscarred. 

"This  may  have  been  one  sf  his  finest  hours 
In  the  presidency,"  a  White  House  official 
says.  "There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
emotion  in  the  crisis.  But  the  President 
stayed  cool,  made  his  decisions  carefully  and 
a  major  war  was  averted." 

Despite  the  display  of  admirable  courage 
In  dealing  with  explosive  situations.  John- 
son finds  himself  this  Sunday  with  a  great 
amount  of  criticism  swirling  around  him. 
The  voice  of  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  have  both  been  heard  In  the  last  week, 
assaUlng  him  on  different  fronts.  In  the 
Senate  there  is  a  turmoil  over  Vietnam  and 
over  the  regular  Army's  handling  of  the 
Detroit  riots. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  John- 
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son  does  not  resent  much  of  this  talk.  H» 
jjcrcelvea  the  political  motivation  of  It — and 
as  a  politician  he  can  understand  that — but 
he  undoubtedly  also  feels  that  there  are 
transgressions  In  some  areas  that  can  only 
aggravate  already  delicate  situations. 

He  has  told  Congress  bliuitly  that  If  tt  does 
not  like  his  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
It  can  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
under  which  the  administration  considers 
that  congressional  sanction  has  been  given 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Congress 
has  not  accepted  the  challenge,  but  its  dis- 
sidents continue  to  talk. 

Meanwhile,  the  polls  show  Johnson's 
standing  at  new  lows,  particularly  In  the 
Midwest,  and  the  recurrent  speculation  on 
"Will  he  run  again?"  is  being  heard  Increas- 
ingly. 

The  polls  are,  of  course,  annoying,  but  the 
President  realizes  that  they  can  vary  greatly 
over  a  few  months  time.  In  the  meantime, 
he  continues  to  follow  the  course  he  has 
charted,  hoping  that  time  will  decree  its 
Tightness.  Presidential  year  politics  will  take 
care  of  themselves;  there  is  no  f>olnt  in  get- 
ting agitated  alx>ut  them  at  this  time. 

As  he  marks  his  59th  birthday,  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  excellent  health.  Visitors  to  his 
office  are  sometimes  suprised  at  how  well  he 
looks,  and  friends  are  likely  to  contrast  his 
appearance  now  to  that  when  he  was  vice- 
president.  He  looks  a  lot  better  today  than 
then,  they  will  say,  despite  his  added  years. 

The  answer  is  that  Johnson  thrives  on  ac- 
tion, urgency  and  decisions.  In  the  presidency 
he  has  all  of  these.  It  is  the  very  Job  his 
temperament  and  ambitions  require,  and  be- 
cause of  that  perhaps  the  road  will  grow  a 
little  smoother  for  him  in  the  next  year. 

(Prom    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune, 

Aug.  29.  19671 

L.  B.  J.  Defended  on  Was  Powers 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Wasrihcton. — Much  confusion  has  arisen 
lately  In  the  discussions  In  Congress  as  to  the 
power  of  the  president  to  engage  in  military 
operations  in  foreign  countries  without  what 
Is  known  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  con- 
stitutional provision  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  Congress  alone  can 
•'declare  war,"  but  nothing  In  the  Constitu- 
tion prevents  a  president  from  carrying  on 
a  war  before  Congress  takes  any  action  equiv- 
alent to  a  formal  declaration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Constitution  gives 
the  president  this  specific  duty: 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  In  this  union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invstfion." 

The  use  of  the  words  "United  States"  in  a 
legal  sense  refers  alwa>-s  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  says  that  "the  president  shall  be 
commander  In  chle'"  of  the  armed  forces. 

No  president  could  continue  to  pr'>tect  the 
states  of  the  union  against  Invasion  unless  he 
had  the  right  instantaneously  to  respvond  to 
an  attack  by  a  foreign  power.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, some  country  possessing  nuclear  weapons 
should  suddenly  explode  a  number  of  lx>mbs 
over  American  territory,  there  would  not  be 
time  for  Congress  to  be  assembled  and  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  to  be  Issued.  It  is 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  president,  as 
commander  In  chief,  to  order  Immediate 
retaliation  for  such  an  attack. 

The  authority  of  a  president  to  deal  at 
once  with  an  attack  against  American  In- 
terests has  been  repeatedly  invoked.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  In  AprU  1914,  ordered  American 
naval  forces  to  seize  Veracruz  and  to  Inter- 
cept a  German  vessel  laden  with  arms  headed 
for  that  port.  Its  cargo  was  for  the  use  of  a 
regime  In  Mexico  at  odds  with  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
provoking  a  conflict  with  this  country.  Wil- 
son didn't  wait  for  a  resolution  by  Congress 
before  acting. 


President  Truman  never  requested  from 
Congress  a  declaration  of  war  even  after  he 
sent  American  troops  from  Japan  to  South 
Korea  to  help  repel  an  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try by  Communist  forces.  The  assumption  at 
the  time  was  that  the  United  States  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  send  its  armed  forces  to 
carry  out  those  decisions  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  which  were  designed  to  maintain 
"International    peace    and    security." 

No  declaration  of  war  was  made  when  In 
recent  years  American  military  forces,  act- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
went  to  the  assistance  of  governments  in  The 
Congo. 

Moreover,  *he  existing  agreement,  known 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  pledges  the 
United  States  to  go  to  war  Insiuntly  when 
any  country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  treaty 
organization  is  attacked.  The  treaty  con- 
tains no  reservation  requiring  an  act  of 
Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  military  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  advantages  in  having  Congress 
declare  war  in  some  cases  or  in  refraining 
from  doing  so  In  other  instances  when  out- 
breaks occur,  as  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1965  when  United  States  troops  were 
landed  to  protect  American  Interests.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  Is  omitted  when  the  conflict 
appears  likely  to  last  only  a  short  time.  For 
there  is  a  hesitancy  to  put  the  country  on 
a  wartime  basis  and  thus  cause  certain  laws 
to  come  into  force,  as  happens  when  there 
is  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

The  use,  however,  of  a  declaration  of  war 
or  of  a  state  of  war  has  not  been  abandoned. 
In  certain  circumstances  it  Is  desirable  to 
have  such  a  proclamation  so  that,  under 
international  law,  vessels  transporting  goods 
or  supplies  to  belligerent  countries  may 
legally  be  searched  and  seized.  But,  in  a  sense, 
what  Undersecretary  of  State  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  said  recently  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  about  a  declaration  of 
war  being  "outmoded"  is  true. 

In  a  nuclear  age,  no  country  that  is  at- 
tacked is  going  to  wait  for  its  own  legislative 
body  to  assemble  and  debate  the  question 
of  war  or  peace.  The  obligation  to  protect 
instantly  one's  own  territory  against  invasion 
and  to  repel  attack  is  obvious.  To  delay  mili- 
tary action  would  only  be  In  the  interest  of 
the  enemy. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Aug.  24,   1967] 

Taking  a  Good  Look  at  Saigon's  Elections 

In  view  of  the  fu.«s  and  feathers  in  Con- 
gress lately  over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
elections.  It  seems  a  good  thing  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  decided  to  send  a  delega- 
tion of  prominent  Americans  to  Saigon  to 
see  exactly  what  is  and  will  be  going  on. 
When  memljers  of  Senate  and  House  were 
criticizing  the  way  the  electoral  campaign 
is  being  waged.  Premier  Ky  invited  observers 
from  this  country  and  others  to  drop  around 
and  take  a  look  for  themselves  as  to  wliether 
the  elections  are  being  run  honestly — as  he 
claims — or  farcically,  as  his  critics  charge. 
Perhaps  his  invitation  was  Issued  as  much 
in  indignation  as  cordiality.  But  in  any 
event,  the  Congressmen  rather  haughtily 
b.'ushed  it  aside,  and  this  was  neither  par- 
ticularly fair  nor  particularly  smart. 

Now  President  Johnson  is  making  up  for  a 
certain  amount  of  Congressional  poor  man- 
ners. As  Press  Secretary  Christian  says,  the 
delegation  will  go  not  to  supervise  but  to 
observe.  The  members  are  going  there,  in 
effect,  to  share  an  experience  with  the  Viet- 
namese people.  They  will  t>«  free  to  go 
wherever  they  wish,  individually  or  together, 
In  any  secure  part  of  Vietnam.  And  though 
no  official  report  is  reqtilred  of  them,  it  ob- 
viously can  be  expected  mcst  of  them  will 
have  interesting  and  Important  things  to  say 
on  their  return. 

For  while  they  do  not  go  to  advise  on  this 
election  occasion,  many  of  them  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  offer  good  advice  to  the  Viet- 


namese people  on  future  election  occasions. 
These  elections  are  a  new  process  In  Viet- 
nam. Setting  aside  wilful  corruption  which 
may  or  may  not  occur,  there  will  be  the  con- 
fusions that  always  crop  up  when  new  con- 
stitutional methods  of  government  are  being 
Introduced.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  generations  of  experience  in 
the  processes  of  democracy  that  this  coun- 
try so  earnestly  and  urgently  hoi>es  will  be- 
come part  of  Vietnamese  life.  American  ob- 
servations on  what  happens  In  Vietnam  this 
time  could  be  of  immeasurable  help  to  both 
that  country  and  us  the  next  electoral  time 
around. 

One  may  surmise  that  President  Johnson 
Incidentally  hopes  the  presence  of  American 
and  other  foreign  observers  in  Saigon  will 
ipso  facto  improve  the  course  of  the  present 
elections  by  putting  candidates  and  parties 
on  their  good  behavior.  This  might  not  be 
a  bad  Idea  as  long  as  the  American  delega- 
tion stringently  refuses  to  Interfere  In  the 
campaign  and  polling  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. But  the  main  thing  Is  to  look  toward 
future  elections  In  Vietnam.  There  are  bound 
to  be  things  that  go  wrong  In  this  one,  as 
a  starter.  But  we  can  help  the  next  ones 
to  be  better,  and  we  should,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  contributing  first-hand 
advice. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express/News, 
Aug.  27,  1967] 

BoBBT'3   Questions   Need   His   Answers 

Bobby  Kermedy's  presidential  campaign  Is 
producing  more  questions  than  answers,  as 
such  ventures  usually  do. 

He  complains  that  the  proposed  surtax  Is 
unfair.  "We  must  build  a  system  which  is 
fair  to  all,  and  will  thereby  provide  us  the 
resources  we  need  for  the  tasks  ahead,"  he 
said.  Well,  he  is  in  position  to  become  a 
national  hero  If  he  will  build  such  a  sys- 
tem— if  ours  Isn't,  or  even  tell  somebody  else 
how. 

Again,  he  laments  that  "we  do  not  seem 
to  know  how  we  came  to  a  war  of  this  breadth 
(in  Vietnam)  or  the  way  to  bring  it  to  an 
honorable  end,"  yet  he  is  certain  that  the 
upcoming  elections  over  there  are  a  fraud. 

A  national  leader  simply  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  merely  wallowing  about  In  a  heap 
of  adjectives;  he  has  to  make  decisions  and 
offer  solutions  and  plans.  This  may  be  the 
reason  the  Kennedy  boom  remains  a  boomlet. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  31, 

1967] 

Tax  Reform  F»roposals  Pali.  Short  of  Needs 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

The  brave  noises  that  Congressional  lib- 
erals are  making  about  closing  tax  loopholes 
would  be  more  impressive  if  they  didn't  have 
such  a  hollow  ring. 

Some  liberal  Democrats  are  demanding  that 
Congress  vote  tax  reforms  to  raise  the  money 
that  President  Johnson  wants  to  get  from 
adoption  of  a  10  per  cent  Vietnam  surt.ix. 
Others  are  insisting  that  the  needed  revenues 
be  obtained  partly  from  the  reforms  and 
partly  from  a  watered-down  surtax  measure. 

Both  groups  are  displaying  remarkably 
short  memories  and  are  showing  as  little  re- 
spect for  reality  as  the  Republicans  who  have 
been  pretending  that  the  Administration  can 
solve  its  deficit  troubles  by  slashing  $10-to- 
$15  billion  from  Government  spending. 

The  need  is  for  quick  Congressional  ac- 
tion and  for  the  enactment  of  tax  changes 
that  will  begin  producing  billions  of  dol- 
lars Of  additional  revenue  Immediately  after 
they  became  law.  Loophole  closing  does  not 
meet  either  requirement. 

BITTERLY   CONTEOVEBSIAL 

What  the  Congressional  liberals  know  well 
and  blandly  are  choosing  to  Ignore  is  that 
tax  reforms  are  bitterly  controversial,  enor- 
mously complex  proposals  that  can  be  pushed 
through    Congress    only    after    months    of 
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lengthy  hearings,  intensive  Committee  work 
and  acrimonious  floor  debate. 

What  they  know  equally  well  Is  that  some 
of  their  most  cherished  reforms  are  likely 
to  be  rejected  by  substantial  majorities  In 
both  Houses,  as  Indeed  they  were  only  a  few 
years  ago  during  Congressional  action  on  the 
historic  Kennedy-Johnson  omnibus  tax  re- 
duction bill. 

Some  of  these  same  proposals  and  an  as- 
sortment of  other  reforms  will  be  Included  In 
a  loophole-closing  message  that  the  Presi- 
dent repeatedly  has  promised  both  publicly 
and  privately  to  send  Congress  later  this 
year.  The  clamoring  liberals  are  fully  aware 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  Intentions  and  they  have 
received  the  same  firm  assurances  from 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  and 
Budget   Director   Charles   L.   Schultze. 

PROPOSAL  MISSES 

Apart  from  their  unrealistic  Insistence  that 
Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  act  quickly 
on  loophole  closing,  the  liberals'  reform  pro- 
posal misses  badly  on  another  count:  Even  if 
they  finally  managed  to  wrestle  a  compli- 
cated reform  bill  through  Congress  this  year, 
it  would  not  give  the  Government  the  money 
that  it  must  have  to  reduce  its  big  deficit 
and  to  curb  the  threat  of  an  Inflationary 
boom. 

The  great  advantage  of  prompt  passage  of 
the  President's  clean-cut,  10  per  cent  sur- 
charge plan  Is  that  the  levy  almost  im- 
mediately would  start  to  bring  in  needed 
money  from  individual  Income  tax  withhold- 
ing and  from  both  individual  and  corporate 
estimated  tax  payments. 

But  the  revenue  from  tax  reforms  would 
come  in  slowly  and  it  would  come  In  too 
late. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  GREECE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  now  over  4  months  since 
a  military  takeover  in  Greece  ended 
democratic  constitutional  government, 
apparently  surprising  the  Palace  since 
the  rumored  coup  was  supposed  to  come 
from  a  different  echelon  of  the  military. 
Since  the  "coup  of  the  colonels,"  it  has 
become  clearer  every  day  that  they  do 
not  Intend  to  gracefully  relinquish  pow- 
er. They  have  been  purging  the  oflBcer 
corps  on  a  wholesale  scale,  removing 
local  oCQcials  and  effectively  destroying 
any  potential  political  opposition.  Thou- 
sands of  prisoners  are  still  being  held  on 
the  island  of  Youra  and  elsewhere  after 
brutal  midnight  arrests.  Newspapers  may 
print  only  what  the  dictatorship  permits. 
Gatherings  of  more  than  five  people  even 
in  a  private  home  are  illegal  and  a  for- 
mer conservative  member  of  Parliament 
was  recently  sentenced  to  5  years  In 
prison  for  a  violation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  visitors  to  Greece 
report  that  even  their  own  relatives  are 
afraid  to  talk  to  them.  There  is  an  omi- 
nous silence  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
taverns.  Meanwhile,  Patakos  proudly  an- 
nounces that  the  buses  run  on  time,  re- 
minding those  of  our  generation  of  the 
same  braggadocio  from  Mussolini  about 
Italian  trains  under  Fascist  rule.  It  is 
rather  obvious  that  Patakos  does  not 
have  a  sophisticated  public  relations  ex- 


pert from  his  recent  Einnouncement  that 
250  Greek  women  have  chosen  to  remain 
in  jail  rather  than  sign  pledges  to  re- 
frain from  political  activities  after  their 
release. 

How  such  annoimcements  can  improve 
his  public  image  is  hard  to  fathom.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  laugh  at  such  bum- 
bling, Mr.  Speaker.  These  are  the  ludi- 
crous statements  that  only  highlight  the 
depth  of  the  real  tragedy. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Department  of  State 
and  our  President,  who  will  be  meeting 
with  the  King  of  Greece  a  few  days  from 
now,  are  as  appalled  as  we  are  by  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  dictatorship.  The 
question  for  our  Government  is  what  we 
should  do  to  assist  the  retun.  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  Greece.  We 
are  not  without  fault  in  the  creation  of 
a  climate  which  made  the  coup  possible. 
Our  most  serious  guilt  lies  in  fostering 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  con- 
sidered the  Papandreous,  and  especially 
Andreas,  as  dangerous  radicals.  By  al- 
lowing such  an  attitude  to  be  accepted 
as  the  position  of  the  United  States,  we 
encouraged  a  military  seizure  of  power. 
The  measure  of  blame  which  can  be 
properly  laid  at  our  door  is  yet  to  be 
properly  assessed.  I  fear  it  is  nov  negli- 
gible. 

The  "colonels"  also  could  rely  on  our 
concern  for  the  NATO  bases  and  our  own 
military  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  the  coup,  our  only  action  has  been 
to  withhold  a  small  amount  of  military 
hardware.  I  am  afraid  that  the  hopes  of 
an  orderly  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, once  the  new  Constitution  is 
written,  is  a  mirage.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  old  Constitution.  Rewrit- 
ing the  Constitution  is  merely  a  dodge  to 
gain  time  for  a  solidification  of  the  power 
of  the  junta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earnestly  hope 
that  our  policy  will  not  rest  on  such  a 
chimera.  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  August  7,  1967: 
Basic  Aim — To  Retain  Power  Until  Nation 

Is  Remade:    Greek   Junta   Set  for   Long 

Stay 

(By  B.  J.  Cutler) 

Athens,  August  7. — The  army  Junta 
which  took  over  Greece  In  a  bloodless  coup 
April  21  has  settled  In  for  a  long  stay  In 
power. 

Its  basic  aim  is  to  consolidate  its  hold, 
not  to  restore  the  democracy  that  Greeks 
had — and  abused. 

Nudged  by  young  King  Constantlne,  the 
U.S.  and  World  opinion,  the  Junta  has 
named  a  committee  of  Jurists  to  draft  a  new 
Constitution  by  Dec.  1. 

But  the  military  regime  Itself  will  put  the 
final  touches  on  the  constitution  and  will 
decide  when  to  have  it  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple In  a  referendum. 

Privately,  Junta  members  foresee  elections 
in  which  no  real  political  opposition  will  be 
allowed.  This  is  to  lead  to  a  rubberstamp 
parliament,  which  will  permit  the  military 
inner  circle  to  rule  as  It  does  now. 

Altho  they  say  they  seized  power  to  pre- 
vent a  communist  Insurrection,  Junta  mem- 
bers show  no  taste  for  returning  to  their 
barracks  now  that  the  communist  appa- 
ratus has  been  decapitated. 

Instead,  they  insist  they  must  retain  power 
until  the  Greek  nation  is  remade  to  their 
moralistic  specifications.  This  means  no 
mini-skirts,  beatle  haircuts,  or  coffee  houses 
for  youths,  but  plenty  of  church-going  and 
compulsory    schools.    For    grown-ups    their 


goals  are  discipline,  order,  hard  work,  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  religion,  nationalism,  and 
distaste  for  the  old  political  parties. 

Since  the  Greeks  are  no  more  saintly  than 
other  people,  it  may  be  many  years  before 
the  Junta  considers  them  ready  for  self- 
government. 

In  the  meantime,  the  regime  is  continuing 
to  retire  forcibly,  Greek  military  officers  who 
were  not  in  the  coup.  It  apparently  wishes 
to  insure  that  they  do  not  rally  around  the 
King,  who  opposed  the  coup,  in  a  counter 
move. 

No  one  Junta  member  has  emerged  as  a 
single  power  holder.  The  leaders  still  are  Col. 
George  Papadopoulos,  48,  who  runs  the  Pre- 
mier's office;  Brig.  Gen.  Stylianos  Patakos,  53. 
whose  tanks  backed  the  coup  and  who  is  now 
Interior  Minister;  and  Col.  Nicolas  Marare- 
zos.  47,  who  stays  In  the  background  and  di- 
rects the  economy. 

King  Constantlne,  at  26,  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing prestige  as  the  nation  realizes  he  is  cau- 
tiously pressing  the  Junta  for  a  return  of 
democratic  government. 

On  a  recent  tour  of  the  provinces,  he  was 
more  warmly  received  than  before.  He  Is 
looked  on  as  one  stable  factor  that  may  lead 
the  people  back  from  dictatorship. 

Under  such  a  regime  one  doesn't  take  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  and  people  do  not  speak 
freely.  Nevertheless  the  man  in  the  street  Is 
viewed  as  neither  for  nor  against  the  regime. 
He  accepts  it  but  is  worried  about  how  long 
it  will  last. 

better 

In  several  ways  the  ordinary  man  is  better 
off  than  under  the  elastic  and  corrupt  gov- 
ernment of  the  past  few  years.  He  is  not 
harassed  by  almost  dally  strikes  and  p>olltl- 
cally-actlvated  mobs  surging  in  the  streets. 

His  bus  comes  on  time  and  the  fare  is 
lower.  Jostling  to  get  aboard  Is  forbidden — 
Greeks  now  stand  in  queues.  Prices  have  been 
frozen  and  some.  Including  that  of  bre^d. 
rolled  back.  At  squares  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods free  movies  are  shown. 

Tickets  are  not  given  for  traffic  violations 
and  the  driving  has  improved  from  terrifying 
to  hair-raising.  Employers  who  had  the 
quaint  habit  of  pocketing  their  workers'  so- 
cial security  payments  are  now  repaying  mil- 
lions to  the  state. 

The  press,  which  was  buyable  and  lively,  is 
now  censored  and  dull.  Booiis,  plays,  and 
"communist  music"  are  banned.  A  few  people 
are  arrested  for  criticizing  the  regime,  but 
some  2500  communists  and  suspects  are  still 
broiling  in  the  sun  on  a  prison  Island  in  the 
Aegean. 

Today  many  Greelts  agree  that  they  were 
brawling,  stumbling,  and  perhaps  failing  on 
the  road  to  democracy.  Now  they  are  being 
taken  on  a  Journey  thru  stability  and  mild 
dictatorship.  What  they  disagree  on  is:  "was 
this  trip  necessary?" 


VITAL  REQUIREMENT  FOR  AIR 
TRANSPORT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recotsd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TL^OD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  which  is 
intended  to  define  a  truly  vital  require- 
ment in  the  area  of  air  transport,  includ- 
ing a  proposal  to  promote  a  method  for 
transporting  outsize  objects  such  as  mis- 
sile and  rocket  boosters  and  sustainers; 
for  use  in  the  U.S.  aerospace  program  as 
a  recovery  vehicle  in  lieu  of  the  present 
highly   expensive    system    of    deploying 
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fieete  of  vessels  and  aircraft  for  that  im- 
portant mlssian;  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  fabricated  building  sec- 
tions— HUD — preassembled  bridge  and 
tower  sections,  earthmoving  machinery, 
industrial  generators  and  transformers, 
storage  tanks,  radomes,  field  hospitals, 
airborne  command-control  comrr-nica- 
tions  centers,  and,  finally,  for  use  in 
oceanographic  research  and  exploration, 
lumbering,  and  petroleum  prospecting. 
The  bill  and  other  material  follow : 

HJl.   12744 

A  bin  to  provide  for  a  temporary  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  research  and  devel- 
opment relating  to  a  certain  rigid  airship, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  u.sed 

in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "rigid  airship"  means  an  air- 
craft comprised  of  a  fully  rigid  airframe  con- 
tained In  an  envelope  filled  with  helium  gas. 
and  shall  Include  engines,  airframes,  pro- 
peUers.  rotors.  Instruments,  accessories,  and 
other  anclUary  equipment. 

(2)  The  term  "testing"  means  the  opera- 
tion oi  a  rigid  airship  incident  to  the  pro- 
curement of  a  type  certificate  for  such  an 
aircraft  and  the  operation  of  a  rigid  airship, 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  type  certificate,  under 
actual  or  simulated  conditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  operatlne;  and  utility 
characteristics  of  such  an  aircraft. 

(3)  The  term  "modification"  means  any 
adjustment  or  change  necessary  for  and  In- 
cident to  carrying  out  the  development  and 
testing  of  rigid  airships  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It 
Is  In  the  national  interest  to  promote  safety. 
economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  national 
transportation  system  and  to  that  end.  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rigid  airship  designed  to 
transport  outsized  objects  free  from  the 
usual  constraints  and  hazards  encountered 
In  their  transportation  by  l.ind  or  water  by 
providing  for  a  temporary  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  development,  testing, 
and  modification  of  such  an  airship. 

Sic.  3.  (a)   In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereafter   in   this   Act   referred   to   as    the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized — - 

(1 )  To  prepare  operating  and  general  util- 
ity characteristics  and  specifications  for  a 
type  of  rigid  airship  which  he  determines 
represents  a  potential  advance  over  existing 
modes  of  air  and  surface  transportation: 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
rigid  airship  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  as  a  means  of  transporting 
rocket  boosters  and  sustainers  and  other  out- 
size objects  and  for  possible  use  In  the 
United  States  space  program  aa  a  recovery 
vehicle  in  lieu  of  the  present  costly  system 
of  deployment  of  vessels  and  aircraft; 

(3)  to  determine  the  potentials  of  a  rigid 
airship  lor  use  by  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
private  Industry  for  the  transportation  of 
outslzed  objects,  including  but  not  limited 
to  fabricated  building  sections,  preassem- 
bled bridge  and  tower  sections,  earth-moving 
machinery.  Industrial  generators  and  trans- 
formers, storage  tanks,  radomes.  field  hos- 
pitals, airborne  command-control  communi- 
cations centers,  and  the  possible  uses  of 
such  an  airstrip  in  oceanographic  research 
and  exploration,  lumbering,  and  petroleum 
prospecting; 

(4)  to  provide,  by  contract  or  otherwI.=e. 
for  the  operation  of  a  rigid  airship  developed 
under  this  Act  and  for  the  utilization  of 
the  ezperleace  and  knowledge  of  persons  in- 
volved In  the  operation  of  similar  aircraft. 

(b)  la  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  inter- 


ested Federal  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
with  representatives  of  the  aviation  manu- 
facturing lndvi!;try  and  the  air  transp>ort  in- 
dustry. 

Section  4  la)  The  Secretary  is  autliorlzed 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  he  may  deem  necess.Try  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  avithorized  to  use.  with  their  consent, 
the  available  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  other  civilian  or  military 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(b)  In  carrving  out  tlie  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  th\i  Act,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  witli  or  without 
advertising  or  competitive  bidding,  upon  de- 
termination that  the  price  is  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  with  or  without  performance  or 
other  bonds.  The  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
vance, progress,  and  other  payments  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  Section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
use.  529). 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  June  15  of  each  year, 
a  detailed  report  of  his  activities  and  expend- 
itures under  this  Act,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  additional  legislation, 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  terminate  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  flvc-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Statistics  on  Abreoi* 

Length:  340'. 

Span:  255'. 

Height:  80'. 

Power:  4  Rolls-Royce  ""I^ne"  turbo-prop 
engines  »  5500  e.s.h.p. 

Cruising  Speed:  150  mph. 

T.-ikeoS  run:  3.000  ft.  at  max.  load. 

Payload  (Max.)  300.000  lias. 

Range  (Max.)  7,000  ml. 

Operating  Cost  (Total)  l'^^'  per  ton-mile 
(  ff  1.750  ml.  range) . 

Estimated  Cost:  $«.400.000. 

PAYLOAD 

Six  (6>  40  ft.  containers  (300,000  lbs.) 
range:  1,750  ml.  j*  total  operating  coet  of 
1 ' jf  per  ton-mile. 

Four  (4)  40  ft.  containers  (200,000  lbs,') 
range:  4,0(X)  ml.  a  total  operating  coct  of 
2t  per  ton-mile. 

The  above  bill  is  introduced  with  my 
absolute  conviction  that  such  a  mode 
of  transportation  is  vitally  important 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  image  of  the 
United  States  as  a  presumed  leader  in 
the  sphere  of  world  transportation.  I 
have  long  actively  advocated  a  rigid  air- 
.ship  and  current  revolutionary  advances 
in  its  design  and  potential,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  its  military  de- 
partments, and  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  I 
have  received  polite  ans^vers  indicating 
generally  that  consideration  will  be  ac- 
corded my  proposals.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  apace  in  this 
field  and,  by  its  own  admission,  is  se- 
riously researching  the  use  of  rigid  air- 
ships for  the  same  purposes  as  outlined 
in  my  bill.  In  fact,  I  considered  it  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  Russians  would 
display  a  radically  new  type  of  airship 
at  the  Paris  airshow  In  May  and  June 
of  this  year.  This  could  well  be  another 
embarrassing   "first"   for  the  Soviets — 


and  I  do  not  doubt  their  capability  for 
a  moment. 

Why  has  the  United  States  failed  to 
fill  an  obviously  glaring  gap  in  our  over- 
all transportation  system? 

I  sincerely  urge  that  you  give  this  bill 
serious  consideration,  I  have  readUy 
available  much  conclusive  information 
in  this  matter  which  can  be  presented 
before  any  committee  to  which  it  may 
be  referred. 


VEGA  CLUB  OF  BROCKTON.  MASS., 
OBSERVES  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Btjrke]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  the  Vega  Club  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  is  about  to  observe  its  75th 
anniversary,  and  will  mark  the  oc- 
casion with  a  diamond  jubilee  celebra- 
tion on  September  9.  I  know  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  here  will  want  to  Join  me 
in  saluting  this  fine  organization  which 
numbers  among  its  membership  some  of 
the  most  public-spirited  and  devoted 
citizens  of  that  city.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  their  generous  activities  in  the 
community,  and  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Vega  members  and  their  women's 
auxiliary,  the  Valkyrian  Club  will  receive 
the  encouragement  they  deserve  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Among  the  many  activities  which  have 
given  areawide  prominence  to  the  club, 
are  its  Vega  Male  Chorus,  the  Vega 
Quartet,  and  the  Vega  Scholarships. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  club  has  been 
outstanding  among  the  community's 
fraternal  groups,  and  can  be  especially 
proud  of  its  two-generation  membership 
of  fathers  and  sons.  Founded  on  Septem- 
ber II,  1892,  with  32  charter  members, 
the  club  was  organized  "to  advance  and 
promote  the  social  and  civic  interests  of 
its  members."  It  was  incorporated  on 
December  6,  1904,  2  years  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  on  which  the  present 
clubhouse  stands.  This  handsome  build- 
ing was  completed  and  dedicated  De- 
cember 14,  1917.  In  addition,  the  club 
acquired  a  fishing  camp  on  a  pond  In 
Plymouth  in  1953,  and  also  owns  the 
Vega  Grove  in  West  Bridgewater,  the 
gift  of  PhilUp  Pearson  of  that  town. 

The  September  9  celebration  will  begin 
with  a  social  hour  from  6:30  until  7:30 
p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  and  dancing 
with  a  brief  anniversary  program.  Hon- 
ored guests  will  be  widows  of  past  mem- 
bers, and  special  guest  invitations  have 
been  extended  to  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe, 
former  Senator  Leverett  P.  Saltonstall, 
Mayor  Sims,  of  Brockton,  former  Mayor 
Hjalmar  Peterson,  and  Miss  Anne  Mar- 
gos,  as  well  as  to  myself. 

Clarence  Christenson  will  be  the  offi- 
cial host,  and  Fred  V.  Hinrichs  will  intro- 
duce the  program  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. A  special  exhibit,  the  Historic 
Room,  will  offer  guests  a  di^lay  of  his- 
toric pictures,  the  club's  history,  and  dis- 
plays of  memorabilia. 
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Ronald  E.  Hermanson  is  chairman  of 
the  anniversary  committee,  and  serving 
with  him  are  historians  Arnold  W.  Ahl- 
borg,  Anders  A.  Lyman,  Olof  W.  Olson, 
and  Ivar  E.  Lyman.  The  souvenir  pro- 
gram is  being  handled  by  Leslie  E.  Pear- 
son, Everett  B.  Hedin,  and  catering  by 
^  Warren  R.  Carlson  and  Edward  W. 
Beale. 

Other  members  who  have  devoted  tune 
and  energy  to  the  assured  success  of  the 
occasion  are:  George  H.  Burgenson, 
Jean  Kyhn,  Gerald  P.  Johnson,  W.  Emery 
Samuelson,  Mrs.  John  A.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Bert  Akesson,  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Herman- 
son.  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Allen 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Hilding  Olson,  Alton  P. 
Nelson,  Sr.,  Fred  V.  Hinrichs,  Richard 
E  Youngberg,  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Robert 
L  Wessa.  and  club  officers  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  president.  Barry  Rogerson.  vice 
president.  Anders  A.  Lyman,  secretary, 
Jean  Kyhn,  financial  secretary,  Robert 
Swanson,  treasurer,  Everett  B.  Hedin, 
marshal,  Jon  Ortendahl,  club  news 
editor,  and  directors  George  H.  Burgen- 
son, Richard  E.  Younger.  Leslie  E.  Pear- 
son, and  Ronald  E.  Hermanson. 

Again,  I  express  my  very  best  wislfes 
to  every  member  of  the  Vega  Club,  and 
congratulations  on  this  notable  milestone 
in  its  history.  May  the  club  continue  to 
preserve  the  standards  of  community 
responsibility  and  citizenship  which  have 
earned  it  the  esteem  and  high  regard  of 
all  who  know  of  its  reputation. 


war.  even  a  defensive  war,  are  such  that 
they  are  hard  to  reverse. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  more  than  20 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  through  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  should  first,  seek, 
in  the  appropriate  forums  of  the  United 
Nations,  agreements  among  the  princi- 
pal arms  suppliei's  to  insure  that  sales 
and  gifts  of  arms  are  restricted  to  mini- 
mum levels;  and,  second,  seek  to  estab- 
lish in  and  through  the  United  Nations 
a  procedure  for  full  public  registration  of 
all  transactions  of  this  character. 

I  urge  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  move  forward  on  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  seems  to  me  a  logical 
parallel  to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treatv  recently  proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  this  would  mark  an  important  ad- 
vance in  our  efforts  toward  world  peace. 


THE  GREEK  POLITICAL  CRISIS 


EXPORT  OF  ARMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  1  Mr.  CohelanI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  countries  today  which  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  resources  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  country,  but  which  are 
devoting  much  of  their  capital  and  re- 
sources to  large  amounts  of  expensive 
military  equipment.  In  many  cases  the 
need  for  military  equipment  Is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  but  the  burden  on 
these  struggling  covmtries  is  real. 

The  burden  of  the  military  effort  In 
this,  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
is  felt  in  every  sector  of  our  society.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cut  many  vital 
programs  at  home  to  maintain  our  effort 
In  Vietnam.  Consider  the  effect  of  even 
a  fraction  of  the  U.S.  expenditure  on  the 
economy  of  a  country  whose  needs  are 
relatively     much     greater     and    whose 
means  are  relativel.v  much  less  than  ours. 
The  shipment  of  anns  to  such  coun- 
tries surely  creates  fears  in  the  minds 
of  neighboring  countries,  which  then  feel 
the  need  to  protect  themselves  with  sim- 
ilar buildups — either  for  reasons  of  mili- 
tary defense  or  of  simple  prestige.  Fur- 
ther, the  presence  of  arms,  and  the  mis- 
trust of  one's  neighbor,  leads  to  a  greater 
expectation    of    violence,    and    then    a 
greater    acceptance    of    violence.    The 
mechanics  of  preparing  a  country  for 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  K.^sTENMEIER^   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  April  21  mili- 
tary coup  in  Greece. 

In  view  of  the  deteiiorating  situation 
there  and  in  view  of  King  Constantine's 
visit  to  Wasliington  next  week,  I  believe 
we  should  today  take  another  look  at  the 
Greek  political  crisis.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  in  this 
regard. 

The  -colonels'  junta"  has  arrested 
thousands  of  people  and  held  them  with- 
out formal  charge,  dissolved  the  political 
parties,  forbade  strikes,  imposed  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  the  arts,  voided  the 
Constitution,  and  abandoned  any  sem- 
blance of  due  process  of  law. 

They  rule  by  force  of  arms — and  the 
aims  were  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
Who  are  these  people? 
The  inner  group  of  the  junta  appar- 
ently numbers  no  more  than  two  dozen 
colonels.  They  had  served  together  as 
junior  officers  within  the  Army  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  through  both  con- 
servative   and    liberal    administrations. 
They    appear    to    be    nonestablishment 
types,  coming  primarily  from  impover- 
ished rural  families.  Contrary  to  some 
accounts,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  either 
thUEs  or  bloodthirsty  tyrants.  They  do, 
ho\vever,  show  a  contempt  for  politics 
and   politicians — and   the   workings    of 
democracy.  There  are  few  signs  that  they 
possess  the  talent  of  government  over  the 
long  haul.  They  rule  by  decree  and  by 
the   gun.  And  their  public  pronounce- 
ments indicate  they  have  no  intention  of 
stepping  down. 

The  strong  men  of  the  junta,  Papa- 
dopoulos  and  Patakos,  are  by  reliable 
accounts  politically  naive  and  provin- 
cial. But  they  are  sincere.  They  gen- 
uinely  believe   their   own   words   when 


they  say  that  the  coup  was  staged  to 
save  Greece  from  communism  and  to 
•purify"  the  nation-  They  are  puzzled, 
therefore,  when  Western  democracies 
show  some  disapproval  of  their  actions, 
for  they  believe  their  actions  were  not 
inconsistent  with  our  interests. 

The  coup  itself  was  not  a  surprise;  tin' 
organizers  of  the  coup  were.  For  months 
prior  to  the  coup,  there  had  been  wide- 
spread talk  in  Athens  that  senior  Army 
officers  and  the  palace,  two  elements 
v.inch  had  long  enjoyed  U.S.  backing, 
would  move  to  prevent  the  expected  elec- 
toral victory  of  Gcorpe  Papandreou's 
r.on-Commur.isl,  liberal  Center  Union 
Party.  Five  weeks  before  the  scheduled 
election,  with  tlie  Center  Union  appar- 
ently heading  for  a  record  majority,  the 
sudden  coup  killed  democracy  in  Greece. 
The  colonels  had  swiped  the  plan  of  the 
palace  and  the  generals  and  executed  it 
themselves. 

After  the  first  fluny  of  disapproving 
editorials  in  the  press  of  Western  Eu- 
roi^e  and  the  United  States,  and  some 
critical  statements  in  Congress,  concern 
for  the  fate  of  Greek  democracy  grad- 
ually dwindled.  American  pohcymaker.s, 
wlio  had  quite  properly  cut  militai-y  aid 
to  Greece,  appeared  on  the  verge  of  re- 
suming it,  as  articles  in  the  July  7  issues 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Baltimore 
Sun  indicated. 

Precisely  at  this  moment,  when  events 
were  moving  in  their  favor,  the  junta 
pulled  a  major  pubUc  relations  blunder. 
They  revoked  the  citizenship  of  the 
world-renowned  Greek  actress,  Melina 
Mercouri,  because  of  critical  statements 
she  had  been  making. 

American  public  opinion  was  again 
aroused,  making  resumption  of  U.S.  aid 
untenable.  Now  the  indications  are  that 
the  United  States  will  not  resume  mili- 
tary aid  at  least  until  the  new  Greek 
Constitution  is  completed  in  November 
1967. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  what  this 
new  Constitution  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
device,  a  mechanism  encouraged  by  the 
United  States  as  a  test  of  the  junta's 
intentions  and  perhaps  as  a  vessel  for 
some  return  to  partial  democracy.  There 
was  nothing  significantly  wrong  with  the 
old  Constitution.  It  would  be  an  illusion 
to  believe  that  the  junta  seized  power 
because  they  had  a  passion  for  constitu- 
tioiial  reform. 

Even  if  the  Constitution  is  completed 
as  scheduled  by  the  20  experts  who  were 
ordered  to  serve  on  the  drafting  panel 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  put 
into  effect.  Patakos  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  junta  reserves  the  right  to  alter 
or  reject  it.  Furthermore,  the  junta  will 
choose  the  time  for  a  referendum  on  tlie 
Constitution  and  then  may  not  accept 
the  result  of  the  referendum  or  delay 
its  effect. 

What  is  likely  to  happen?  What  can 
the  United  States  do?  Were  there  short- 
comings in  our  Greek  policy  prior  to 
the  coup?  These  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions for  Congress  to  ask. 

What  is  likely  to  happen?  Tliese  are 
the  apparent  possibilities: 

First.  The  junta  will  solidify  itself  in 

pO'Vcr  and  run  the  country  indefinitely; 

Second.  There  will  be  a  countercoup; 
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Third.  Disorders,  terrorist  attacks,  and 
guerrilla  warfare  will  break  out,  with  the 
leadership  taken  by  the  Communists; 

Fourth.  The  junta  will  honor  its  orig- 
inal pledge,  and,  having  "purified"  the 
nation  and  restored  "true  democracy," 
will  return  to  the  barracks. 

On  the  first  possibility,  the  junta  is 
working  hard  to  counter  threats  to  it. 
It  has  no  popular  base,  but  it  has  the 
arms.  Not  only  has  the  apparatus  of  the 
far  left  been  dismantled,  but  over  800 
military  officers  also  have  been  retired. 
The  junta  is  trying  to  defuse  the  power 
of  the  potentially  proestablishment  of- 
ficers. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  logic  of  the 
situation  points  to  the  second  possibil- 
ity, a  countercoup.  This  movement  could 
be  expected  to  represent  the  palace,  some 
Army  officers,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
and  conservative  interests.  Presumably 
out  of  a  successful  countercoup  would 
come  some  sort  of  a  guided,  rightwing 
"democracy."  This  analysis  is  based  on 
an  evaluation  of  what  the  United  States 
seemed  to  favor  in  the  2  years  of  crisis 
which  led  to  the  April  21  coup. 

If  a  countercoup  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  "respectable  right"  does  not 
take  place,  or  Is  defeated,  the  initiative 
of  opposition  is  likely  to  pass  to  the  far 
left.  While  the  Communists  received 
only  10  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  last 
election  and  while  much  of  their  appa- 
ratus was  destroyed  in  the  first  hours  of 
the  coup,  It  nevertheless  has  the  only 
undergroimd  organization.  The  Center 
Union  is  democratic — and  powerless.  All 
It  had  was  a  majority  of  the  people.  It 
lacks  the  financial  and  military  might 
of  the  palace  and  the  right  and  it  lacks 
the  conspiratorial  character  and  foreign 
support  of  the  Communists. 

The  fourth  possibility  is  the  most  re- 
mote of  all. 

What  can  we  do? 

We  must  continue  to  press  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  several  thousand  political 
prisoners.  This  especially  includes  the 
former  U.S.  economist,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  the  man  who  had  emerged  as  the 
strongest  long-run  figure  of  the  Center 
Union  and  against  whose  "new  politics" 
the  coup  was  largely  directed. 

We  should  continue  to  withhold  mil- 
itary aid,  or  at  least  limit  it  so  severely 
that  we  show  that  we  disapprove  of  dic- 
tatorship in  the  cradle  of  democracy.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  Is  a  delicate  balance 
beyond  which  we  lose  our  leverage.  But 
the  junta  will  likely  bend  quite  a  way 
before  risking  a  total  break. 

Third,  we  must  look  back  and  review 
our  precoup  policies,  painful  as  this  may 
be  for  some. 

Our  policy  in  Greece  was  cautious,  con- 
servative, King-centered,  and  contrary  to 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Our  undis- 
guised hostility  to  the  Center  Union,  and 
to  Andreas  Papandreou  particularly,  can 
only  have  contributed  to  the  atmosphere 
which  encouraged  a  coup. 

In  the  Greece  of  the  1960"s.  two  strong, 
fairly  responsible  non-Communist  par- 
ties had  emerged,  the  conservative  E.R.E. 
and  the  liberal  Center  Union.  Both 
seemed  capable  of  governing.  Indeed, 
George  Papandreou  had  seemed  to  prove 
that  progrresslve  liberalism  is  the  best 


antidote  to  communism.  Whereas  in  1961 
the  Communist-front  E.D.A.  had  re- 
ceived 24  percent  of  the  vote  in  an  elec- 
tion rigged  against  them,  in  1964  Papan- 
dreou's  Center  Union  triumph  reduced 
the  E.D.A.  vote  to  10  percent.  Had  the 
May  1967  election  been  held.  E.D.A.'s  vote 
probably  would  iiave  shrunk  further. 

The  normal  swing  of  public  feeling  in  a 
democracy  would  have  probably  led  to  a 
conservative  victory  in  a  year  or  two. 
But  the  King's  action  in  ousting  George 
Papandreou  in  June  1963^against  U.S. 
advice,  it  must  be  said — helped  make  the 
78-year-old  political  spellbinder  the  most 
popular  man  in  modern  Greek  political 
history.  Subsequently  we  lent  our  encour- 
agement to  all  sorts  of  patched-up  coali- 
tions and  stalling  actions  to  thwart  an 
election — and  a  predicted  Center  Union 
victorj'. 

Ironically,  the  King  may  recoup  his 
fortunes  as  he  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
vehicle  for  a  return  to  some  kind  of 
democracy. 

Political  polarization  is  taking  place  in 
Greece  and  U.S.  policymakers  con- 
tributed to  it.  Once  again,  "playing  it 
safe"  with  "solid,"  anti-Communist  con- 
servatives, meant  playing  it  dangerously 
in  the  long  run. 

Our  options  at  the  moment  are  nar- 
row, but  only  if  we  realize  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  will  we  be  able  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  future — when  whatever 
action  we  take  or  do  not  take  will  influ- 
ence and  affect  the  character  of  Greece's 
return  to  democracy. 


ADMINISTRATION   FARM   POLICY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  reviving — again — the  tired,  tortured 
logic  and  the  twisted  facts  regarding  ad- 
ministration farm  policy,  statements  that 
have  been  laid  to  rest — again  and  again — 
by  the  simple  truth. 

I  can  only  surmise  that  these  Repub- 
licans hope  to  wear  out  the  defenders  of 
the  American  farmer  by  sheer  verbiage, 
and  in  that  way  to  accomplish  the 
"policy"  of  no  policy  that  they  seem  to 
want. 

Hanging  its  threadbare  case  on  the 
tenuous  hook  of  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  called  to 
discuss  bargaining  for  prices,  the  re- 
search sector  of  the  minority  party  has 
Issued  a  list  of  what  it  chooses  to  call 
"harsh  economic  blows  '  that  it  says  have 
been  dealt  the  farmer  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Before  once  again  knocking  down  these 
long-since  familiar  strawmen,  I  would 
like  to  note  with  great  interest  that  the 
statement  by  the  opposition's  task  force 
chairman  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
collective  bargaining  plans  of  the  NPO 
at  its  Des  Moines  meeting.  This  is  not 
surprising,  Mr.   Speaker.  The  minority 


party  has  never  been  a  champion  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  whether  for  industrial 
workers  or  for  farmers. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  gentleman's  statement 
whether  the  Republican  Party  is  a  cham- 
pion of  anything.  There  is  not  one  con- 
structive proposal  in  the  entire  state- 
ment. Rather,  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
hysterical  negati\-es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, led  by  President  Johnson,  real- 
izes full  well  that  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  his  just  share  of  the  national 
wealth:  it  realizes  that  he  is  entitled  to 
it.  and  that  without  farm  programs  he 
will  not  get  it  bc-rause,  as  a  seller,  he  is. 
in  effect,  a  prisoner  of  his  buyer.  This 
administration  is  looking  for  better  ways 
in  which  to  help  him. 

One  of  these  possibilities  is  collective 
bargaining  for  farmers,  a  principle  that 
has  been  endorsed  both  by  President 
Johnson  and  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  as  worthy  of  serious  study. 

There  has  been  a  beginning  of  interest 
in  exploring  this  approach  among  several 
farm  groups.  A  study  of  this  approach 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  more  construc- 
tive assignment  for  the  staff  of  the  task 
force  on  agriculture  of  the  Republican 
planning  and  research  committee  than 
using  up  reams  of  paper  and  wearing  out 
mimeograph  machines  reprinting  old  ad- 
jectives, about  old  events  and  applying 
the  old  illogic.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interests  of  accuracy,  it  is  time  they 
dropped  the  "G"  from  the  GOP. 

If  you  are  old,  and  if  you  are  weary. 
and  if  the  application  of  hard  intellect 
to  hard  problems  is  a  chore,  the  easiest 
path  is  to  lay  the  burden  on  someone  else, 
and  then  head  for  the  hills. 

For  the  task  force  chairman  to  blame 
this  administration  for  the  current  slump 
In  commodity  prices  is  like  blaming  the 
home  team's  manager  when  the  ball 
game  is  rained  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  that  because 
of  farm  programs  fought  for  and  won 
by  this  administration,  often  in  bitter 
struggles,  the  burdensome  surpluses  of 
the  fifties  are  gone,  the  market  is  freer 
of  Government  now  than  it  has  been  for 
30  years,  and  nearer  supply-demand  bal- 
ance than  it  has  been  for  half  a  centuiy. 
Most  of  our  farm  programs  are  now 
voluntary. 

Net  farm  income  in  all  probability  will 
be  down  this  year,  but  it  will  be  down 
because  of  factors  outside  administration 
control,  such  as  world  and  domestic  pro- 
duction and  weather,  and  the  marketing 
practices  of  farmers  themselves.  Do  not 
forget  that  it  will  be  down  fi'om  an  all- 
time  record  gross  last  year.  And  do  not 
forget,  either,  that  it  still  will  exceed  the 
best  income  year  under  the  Republican 
rule  of  the  fifties. 

But  this  decline  is  a  cause  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  President,  to  the  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  entire 
administration . 

Doing  what  he  can  to  bolster  prices. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
been  stumping  the  country  urging  farm- 
ers to  adopt  careful  marketing  practices. 

This  new  challenge  to  farmers  requires 
more  active  orderly  marketing. 

He  is  saying: 
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It  requires  restraint  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers in  the  quantities  of  a  commodity  moving 
into  the  market  at  any  one  time. 

He  cites  the  price-support  program  as 
an  aid  in  the  holding  process,  urging 
fanners  to  hold  onto  their  products  "and 
make  the  market  work  for  you  instead 
of  against  you." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  a  story  in  the  Forum  at  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Red  River 
Valley,  which  quotes  the  owner  of  a  large 
seed  and  grain  company  as  urging  the 
same  thing. 

Here  is  what  it  says: 

He  said  elevator  operators  should,  in  good 
conscience,  urge  farmers  to  hold  as  much 
grain  as  possible  on  their  farms  until  a  better 
market  prevails. 

The  Secretary'  is  concerned,  and  the 
President  is  concerned. 

When  the  task  force  chairman  says  the 
USDA  and  the  administration  "aimed  to 
depress  fai-m  prices,"  I  would  like  to 
quote  this,  spoken  by  President  Johnson 
last  April : 

Anyone  who  believes  that  a  Democratic 
President,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  a 
democratic  country,  in  a  farm  area,  who 
grew  up  on  a  farm,  walked  four  miles  to 
school,  and  who  spent  35  years  among  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  farm  states,  can 
look  with  any  pleasure  on  declining  farm  in- 
comes, is  either  pretty  naive,  or  pretty  mis- 
informed, or  he  is  looking  for  a  political  issue 
that  doesn't  exist.  .  .  . 

We  are  on  a  long  uphill  climb,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  it.  The  stakes  are  high.  Years 
of  continued  prosperity  for  all  of  our  people 
must  be  built  in  a  healthy  agriculture. 

There  are  six  of  these  tired  old  fellows, 
and  they  have  been  blown  down  so  many 
times  that  I  feel  that  just  one  small  puff 
apiece  will  do  the  job. 

First.  Poor  old  "grain  dumping"  has 
been  making  the  rounds  since  last  year, 
accused  of  depressing  prices.  The  CCC 
sold  its  corn  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1966.  By.  May  1966.  com  was  up  17 
cents  from  the  previous  November  and  by 
the  October  harvest  it  was  up  10  cents 
more.  This  is  price  depressing? 

Second.  In  the  matter  of  dairy  imports, 
the  administration  acts  within  the 
bounds  of  law  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
law  says  that  imports  can  be  restricted 
when  they  interfere  with  the  price  sup- 
port program.  When  that  time  came  the 
President  acted. 

Third.  The  task  force  chairman  has 
credited  the  USDA  with  estimating  2  mil- 
lion more  cattle  than  it  actually  had 
estimated  when  he  says  it  overestimated 
by  4  million.  The  overestimate  was  2  mil- 
lion, or  2  percent,  not  an  anomoly  in 
statistical  circles — and  the  principal  ef- 
fect on  prices  came  because  the  cattle 
were  there,  not  because  of  their  estimated 
numbers.  Incidentally,  Chicago  choice 
steer  prices  today  are  $2.50  higher  than 
they  were  in  April,  and  $1.38  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

Fourth.  As  to  the  pork  purchase  issue: 
When  hog  prices  rose  to  $30  per  hundred- 
weight— which  is  about  122  percent  of 
parity — Secretary  Freeman  recom- 
mended that  the  Defense  Department  buy 
less  pork  and  more  of  those  meat  prod- 
ucts which  needed  price  strengthening. 

This  was  done  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment, like  all  departments  of  our 


Federal  Establishment,  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  economizing  when- 
ever and  wherever  possible  to  save  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

But  the  economizing  was  not  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  hog  producer. 

As  soon  as  hog  prices  were  stabilized, 
the  Defense  Department  restored  pork 
purchases  to  the  previous  level.  And,  in 
actual  practice  the  original  cutback  had 
no  effect  whatsoever,  for  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1966  the  Defense  Department 
actually  bought  7  million  more  pounds  of 
pork  than  it  did  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1965. 

The  critics  and  the  nitpickers  of  the 
pork  purchase  cut  have  chosen,  conven- 
iently, to  forget  that  USDA  policy  of 
shopping  for  the  best  buys  also  helps 
raise  prices. 

They  forget  that  in  1944  when  cattle 
prices  had  plunged  to  a  dangerous  level, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  USDA 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
buying  beef.  And  what  did  this  do?  It 
reduced  the  temporary  surplus  of  beef — 
elevated  cattle  prices  substantially. 

Fifth.  On  export  of  hides,  the  facts 
are  that  hide  exports  were  only  mildly 
restricted,  for  a  very  short  time  and  were 
lifted  a  year  ago. 

Sixth.  Market  prices  for  domestic  pro- 
duction have  not  been  held  down  by 
higher  imports  of  raw  sugar.  The  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  now  7.33  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  price  objective 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Prices  averaged  6.99 
cents  per  pound  last  year,  started  this 
year  at  7.1,  and  moved  gradually  to  7.35 
the  second  week  of  June.  They  have  not 
been  below  7.30  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  these  old  strawmen.  I  hope  the 
Republicans,  when  it  comes  to  farm  pro- 
grams, might  at  least  try  to  restore  the 
"G"  to  the  GOP. 


IF  YOU  WERE  L.  B.  J. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  would  be  left  of 
the  acrimonious  debate  on  Vietnam  pol- 
icies, if  all  of  those  who  throw  alter- 
natives and  criticism  into  the  air  sud- 
denly had  to  trade  places  with  Lyndon 
Johnson.  How  vocal  would  they  be  if 
they  had  to  make  the  hard,  tough, 
crucial  decisions  the  President  makes 
which  affect  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
American  fighting  men  and  the  exist- 
ence of   15  million  South  Vietnamese? 

What  would  they  do — the  critics  and 
the  naysayers? 

Would  they  withdraw  American  forces 
immediately;  repudiate  the  SEATO 
treaty;  stop  American  aid  to  South 
Vietnaai;  sit  back  and  see  what  hap- 
pened? 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  within 
months,  perhaps  weeks,  there  would  be 
a  Communist  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam? 


Does  anyone  doubt  what  would  hap- 
pen to  millions  of  innocent  nonpolitical 
South  Vietnamese? 

Does  anyone  question  what  the  Com- 
munists might  do  to  soldiers  of  the  South 
Vietnam  Army  who  had  fought  against 
them? 

Docs  anyone  ask  what  the  people  of 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia,  or  the  Philip- 
pines or  Malaysia — watching  the  giant 
that  is  Red  China — might  say  about  an 
American  withdrawal — for  whatever 
reasons  the  critics  might  give? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  posed 
by  the  editoi-cmeritus  of  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak,,  Argus-Leader,  F.  C. 
Christopherson.  in  a  column  entitled 
"If  You  Were  L.  B.  J.,  What  Would  You 
Do?" 

It  is  a  most  thought-provoking  article. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  insert  it  into  the 
Reco.'td.  It  places  a  much  needed  per- 
spective on  the  life-or-death  decisions 
that  our  President  faces  every  day  of  the 
week.  It  inspires  rcncv.ed  awe  at  the 
complexities  of  the  office  and  the  de- 
mands on  the  man  who  occupies  it. 

The  article  follows: 
If  You  Were  L.  B.  J..  Wh.'^t  Would  You  Do? 
Leis  do  a  bit  of  assuming  this  morning. 
Assume  that  by  some  odd  quirk  of  fat«  you — 
yes.  you — are  thrust  into  the  White  Houie 
With  full  authority  to  act  on  Vietnam. 

What  would  you  do?  Why  be  hesitant? 
You've  been  talking  freely  about  this  on  the 
street  corners,  over  the  coffee  cups  and  the 
backyard  fence.  Repeatedly  you  have  said 
that  we  should  do  this  or  that  and  said  so 
with  emphasis  and  without  circumlocution. 
Now  you're  on  the  spot.  You  can  replace 
talk  with  action.  It's  in  your  power  to  de- 
termine the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
respect  to  Vietnam.  No  longer  can  you  say 
that  If  you  were  LBJ  you  would  do  this.  In 
effect  you  are  LBJ.  You  can't  erase  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  You  can't  settle  any- 
thing merely  by  saying  you  would  have  done 
differently  one  year  or  five  years  ago.  You  are 
confronted  by  the  reality  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is.  You  must  proceed  from  now,  not  from 
yesterday. 

You  may  have  been  saying  that  either  we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam  or  hit  harder. 
But  that  isn't  the  type  of  command  you  can 
give  tlie  military  commanders  In  Vietnam. 
You  must  specify. 

The  decision  is  yours.  Is  it  to  hit  harder 
or  to  get  out?  Or  do  you  compromise  In 
between  the  two  extremes? 

IF   WE    GET    OUT 

So  we  assume  some  more.  Assume  you  de- 
cide we  should  get  out.  You  telephone  the 
military  commanders  to  pack  their  bags,  put 
their  troops  and  equipment  on  ships  and 
planes  and  hurry  home. 

Now  what  happens?  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  no  match  alone  for  the  combined  forces 
to  the  north.  In  come  the  marauders  to 
punish  those  who  have  been  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  blood  bath  could  be  tremendous 
and  perhaps  would  be  despite  some  effort  to 
exercise  restraint. 

And  what  of  the  reaction  In  Thailand?  In 
India?  In  the  Philippines?  In  Australia?  In 
southeast  Asia  generally?  What  about  West 
Berhn?  What  about  other  areas  that  have 
acquired  a  respect  for  American  might  and 
will? 

Might  not  these  countries,  peoples  and 
regions  assume  the  United  States  is  a  paper 
tiger?  A  weak-kneed  people  who  pulled  out 
when  the  going  got  tough? 

Yes,  these  questions  seem  remote  to  us  out 
here,  on  the  plains  and  prairies  of  South 
Dakota  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  United 
States.  But  they  are  very  real  to  the  people 
directlv   involved.   And   let  us   not  for   one 
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moment  assume  that  the  world  of  today  is 
the  world  of  yesterday.  Now  we  aren't  re- 
mote from  anything,  any  place,  any  people. 
The  world  is  small  and  compact.  It  is  growing 
Emaller  and  more  compaci  every  day. 

WE    GO    ALL    OUT 

Well,  instead  of  Just  witiulrr.winp,  you 
decide  to  work  out  an  honorable  peace.  But 
d'ju't  assume  that  that  hasn't  been  attempted 
not  once  but  a  hundred  and  more  times  by 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk. 

All  right,  then  we  decide  to  go  all  out  to 
win  the  war.  Our  airplanes  zero  in  on  all  of 
the  military  targets.  They  crack  at  Hanoi 
and  the  big  harbor  where  many  nations,  in- 
cluding some  who  are  supposedly  our  good 
friends,  are  unloading  supplies.  Wc  sink  ships. 
we  kill  literally  thousands  of  people. 

Now  we  hAve  aroused  Red  China  more  than 
ever.  Russia  Is  on  the  spot  because  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  defender  of  com- 
munism In  the  world  Just  as  we  are  ap- 
praised as  the  major  supporter  of  democ- 
racy. 

So  Russia  feels  it  must  do  something  to 
Justify  itc  image.  Red  Chma  is  led  by  a 
fanatic  with  complete  pov.er  to  act.  It  has 
a  limited  amount  of  crude  nuclear  power. 
It  rushes  In  where  sensible  men  refuse  to 
tread.  It  explodes  a  bomb.  Do  we  retaliate 
in  kind?  If  so,  does  Russia  restrain  itself? 
What  about  the  attitude  of  various  nations 
whoee  ships  we  damaged  in  the  harbor? 
Does  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance 
decide  that  this  Is  the  time  to  assert  himself? 

DOWN  THE    MIDDLE 

With  President  Johnson,  it  isn't  a  matter 
of  EMumptlon.  He  is  in  the  White  House. 
He  doesn't  have  dictatorial  powers  but  he  is 
In  a  position  at  least  to  direct  the  policy  on 
Vietnam  as  of  now.  And.  of  course.  Instead 
of  assuming,  he  has  been  doing  what  he 
and  his  primary  advisors  deemed  wise. 

He  hasn't  ordered  a  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. He  hasn't  ordered  an  all-out  assault 
against  the  north  and  its  sources  of  supply. 
What  he  Is  doing  may  best  be  described  as 
a  middle-of-the-road  policy.  One  may  be 
sure  there  are  times  when  he  is  perplexed, 
uncertain  and  confused. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  is  not  so  much  to  present  an 
answer  as  It  Is  to  emphasize  the  problem,  as 
agonizing  as  it  is  complicated.  You  may  ask: 
"What  would  you  do  IX  you  were  LBJ?"  My 
answer:  "I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  would  do 
what  LBJ  Is  doing." — P.  C.  Christophehson. 


ADDRESS  OP  CHAIRMAN  JOHN  M. 
BAILEY.  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMrTTEE  AT  WESTERN  STATES 
DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
John  M.  Bailey  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  addressed  the  Western 
States  Democratic  Conference  last  week 
in  Los  Angeles  with  some  remarks  of 
vital  importance. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  Chairman  Bailey's  speech  in- 
teresting and  informative: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
participate  in  your  Conference. 

All  of  you  who  are  Instrumental  In 
p'.annlng  it  and  putting  it  on  are  to  be  com- 
mended. It  has  been  an  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive meeting. 

The  Conferences  and  work  shops  of  this 


kind  that  are  currently  being  held  around 
the  country  complement  some  of  the  meet- 
ings we  have  been  holding  in  Washington. 
We  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
plan  to  increase  and  expand  our  work  in  this 
area  of  activity,  and  we  Intend  t<T  see  more 
of  these  "nuts  and  bolts  "  sessions  through- 
out the  country  at  eery  level. 

I  am  a  p'  litician  and  I  have  come  here 
tonight    o  t.ilk  tc  you  aoout  politics. 

I  th.iik  tli;.t  my  credentials  of  ha\lng 
served  and  still  r-erving  .is  a  State  Chairman 
who  hiis  held  that  position  longer  than 
ar.yon?  e'se  cu-rmtly  heading  a  .State  Party, 
anci  as  Nat^ori'-l   ChPirmi'n.  quflify  me. 

I  do  not  rome  iiere  wi'h  all  the  answers. 
I  wish  that  I  did  Wliat  I  most  want  to  do 
is  to  threw  somf  thouglits  out  to  you  this 
evening  as:  I  "a.i;  at  ether  simil.ir  conferences. 
And  as  a  rc«^ult  of  this.  I  hope  that  tliere  will 
be  suggestion.'-  :.v.d  ideas  forthcoming  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  that  will 
be  helpful  in  the  future. 

Jtist  .''s  an  opener.  I  thinlc  t'nt  the  coming 
1968  campaign  on  all  levels  will  take  a  fresh- 
ness of  approach,  an  originality  of  thinking, 
more  than  any  other  campaign  anyone  in 
this  room  has  experienced  in  the  past. 

And  I  will  tell  you  why. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  never  be^n  a 
cam.paien  conducted  in  this  nation's  history 
preceded  by  such  a  long  and  vigorous  period 
of  economic  prosperity.  Barring  unforeseen 
circumstances,  that  period  of  prosperity  will 
have  passed  seven  and  a  half  years  by  the 
time  the  campaign  starts  in  1968.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  it  in  either  wartime  or 
peacetime  since  oar  country  was  founded. 

This  prc.",perity  is  certainly  one  of  the 
proudest  achievements  of  the  seven  and  a 
half  years  of  the  Administrations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson.  It  has 
brought  high  wages.  lower  unemployment, 
and  a  greater  productivity  than  was  almost 
beyond  our  imaeination  a  few  years  ago. 

But  to  put  it  in  perspective,  let  us  e;iam- 
ine  the  realities  of  this  prosperity  beyond  an 
achievement  to  which  we  can  "point  with 
pride." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  reality  Is  that 
this  prosperity  has  virtually  eliminated  for 
the  present — and  perhaps  forever — many  of 
the  ties  of  traditional  political  leadership. 
To  ignore  this  would  be  truly  to  ignore  the 
facts  of  life.  For  the  "last  hiurah"  has  lit- 
erally been  sounded. 

To  be  specific,  let  me  zero  in  on  Ju-^t  one 
area  of  traditional  Democratic  support^the 
labor  movement. 

In  the  past  of  less  prosperous  times,  the 
power  of  union  leadership  generally  could  be 
counted  on  for  a  certain  candidate's  support. 
Tne  Democratic  Party  has  made  some  great 
contributions  to  the  furthering  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  the  labor  movement  has  cer- 
tainly made  some  great  contributions  in 
supp>ort  of  the  Democratic  Party.  So  it  has 
been  a  two-way  street.  But  what  do  we  find 
today? 

Earlier  this  year,  the  AFLr-CIO  had  a  poll 
taken  of  its  membership.  Some  1.70O  union 
members  were  questioned.  Of  that  number, 
the  poll  fotind  that  46  ""t  were  in  the  $7,500  to 
$15,000  a  year  bracket.  What  this  means  is 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  union  member- 
ship has  become  to  some  extent  financially 
independent.  They  have  had  a  long  period 
of  plentiful  jobs  at  good  wages.  When  a  man 
works  and  has  good  wagee  he  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  candidates  endorsed  by  union 
leadership.  He  can  ignore  the  candidate  who 
has  a  good  union  record.  And  the  legislation 
and  issues  that  once  meant  bread  and  butter 
to  him  are  no  longer  so  vital  when  he  casts 
his  ballot. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  dramatic  example 
of  how  this  can  happen.  In  Michigan  in  1964 
there  were  five  outstanding  new  men  elected 
to  the  Congress.  During  the  2  years  of  the 
89th  Congress  they  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Johnson  Administration  programs  sent 
to   Capltcl    Hill.    These    programs    Included 


Medicare,  aid  to  education,  and  other  social 
welfare  programs  that  unions  have  been 
advocating  to  be  passed  for  years.  And  they 
included  the  repeal  of  Section  14(B)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

These  5  Congressmen  came  from  diitricts 
in  Michigan  with  svibstantial  Democratic 
registrntion.  They  had  the  endor.semcnt  of 
thi-  Unitefl  Autoworkers  and  other  powerful 
unions  in  Michigan.  But  on  election  day  in 
November  of  1966.  all  5  of  them  went  down 
to  oefeit.  And  tiiey  suffered  their  defeat 
by  nepu'uiican  c.snUid.ites  supported  by  ccn- 
ecrvative  groups. 

.'.nothrr  f..rtor  th;.t  i«  rapidly  changing 
the  traditional  political  situation  is  the  rev- 
olution in  education. 

Thirty  years  aero,  for  example,  a  college 
degree  w.;s  sail  a  fairly  rare  commodity. 
Today,  that  has  changed  and  it's  chanted 
ui  11  !?ro;it  part  tiianks  to  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration prcgi-jins  for  higher  edi'cation. 
And  todpy  in  the  average  household  in 
America,  it's  unthinkable  that  Johnny  an:! 
Susie  will  not  go  on  to  college  after  hicii 
school  graduation. 

When  they  get  there,  contrary  to  what 
many  parents  and  professors  niay  believe, 
these  young  people  not  only  think  to  learn. 
but  they  also  learn  to  think.  And  what  they 
think  is  rather  disturbing  to  a  political  pro. 

George  Gallup  found  in  a  campus  poll  not 
long  ago  that  26 '^  of  the  students  identified 
themselves  as  Republicans,  35'^;  identified 
themselves  as  Democrats,  and  a  whopping 
39^^    said  they  were  independents. 

Now,  contrast  this  with  another  Gallup 
Poll  measuring  party  affiliations  of  all  ages. 
It  found  that  55^:  were  Democrats,  34^; 
Republicans,  and  only  9';  identified  them- 
selves as  independents.  So  there  are  30', 
more  of  the  young  people  in  college  identify- 
ing themselves  as  independents  than  there 
is  in  t!ie  general  voting  populace. 

As  President  Johnson  said  of  the  young 
people  at  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee meeting  in  March: 

"It  will  not  suffice  to  tell  them  the 
Democratic  Party  is  responsible  for  the  many 
measures  that  aid  In  their  education,  hous- 
ing, health,  transportation,  and  recreation. 

"Nor  can  we  assume  the  party  label  will  be 
handed  down  to  them  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

"These  young  people  want  to  be  a  part  of 
what  is  happening.  They  want  to  have  a  voice 
and  have  it  heard.  They  want  to  create  a 
response  and  they  want  to  have  respon- 
sibility. And  they  are  going  to  turn  to  the 
party  that  will  offer  these  things  to  them." 

Still  another  factor  that  is  affecting 
politics  is  travel.  Travel  at  home  and  travel 
abroad.  In  thip  country  the  great  changes  in 
roads  brought  about  by  the  interstate  high- 
way system,  plus  ample  dollars  to  pay  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  bills,  have  Americans 
getting  around  as  never  before.  And  who  do 
you  know  who  hasn't  been  to  Europe  lately? 
Just  for  fun  this  week  I  had  my  secretary  call 
three  of  the  major  overseas  airlines  to  see 
when  she  could  make  a  reservation  on  excur- 
sion fare  to  London.  The  earliest  date  any  of 
the  three  could  confirm  a  seat  was  the  middle 
of  September. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  a  farmer  who  has 
toured  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  student  who  has  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  a  banker  who  has  visited  the  financial 
district  of  London  .  .  .  they  do  not  come  back 
to  this  country  with  their  thinking  un- 
changed. 

And  we.  my  fellow  Democrats,  cannot  keep 
thinking  in  the  same  old  patterns  and  the 
same  traditions  and  expect  to  win  their  votes. 

Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  changes  that 
has  come  about  on  the  political  scene  is  the 
use  of  television.  And  who  more  than  the 
Democrats  of  California  have  experienced  the 
results  of  this  phenomenon?  We  know,  and  it 
Is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  candidate  for  a 
major  political  office  in  any  populated  area 
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can  Ignore  the  medium  of  television  In  his 
campaign,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

But,  I  wonder,  do  we  fully  recognize  the 
other  aspects  of  television  and  the  Impact 
that  it  makes  upon  our  minds?  If  we  do  not, 
tiien  I  think  another  finding  of  the  AFL-CIO 
p.>U  brings  this  into  focus  much  more 
.5'^arply  than  the  fine  tuner  of  our  TV  sets. 

This  poll  reveals  that  47  ^i  of  the  union 
ir.cmbership  looks  to  television  for  their 
rrost  reliable  political  information.  To  be 
more  specific,  by  far  the  highest  percentage 
of  them  rely  on  Walter  Cronkite.  What  I'm 
afraid  this  means  is  that  by  a  mere  inflection 
of  his  deep  baritone  voice,  or  by  a  lifting  of 
his  well-known  bushy  eyebrows,  Cronkite 
might  well  change  the  vote  of  thousands  of 
people   around   the  country. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  question  Mr.  Cronkite's 
sincerity  or  his  objectivity  as  a  television 
news  man.  But  with  the  vast  power  that  he 
obviously  holds  over  the  nationwide  televi- 
sion audience,  I  hope  that  he  never  becomes 
too  unhappy  with  my  candidate. 

This  business  of  television  news  extends 
far  beyond  the  commentators.  This  is  a  time 
when  wars  are  covered  on  the  scene  almost 
Instantaneously.  And  when  parents  are  see- 
ing their  sons  shot  on  the  screen  before  their 
very  eyes.  This  Is  a  time  when  a  television 
newsman  would  Ignore  a  thousand  people 
met  in  good  faith  for  a  good  cause  to  cover 
two  pickets  with  long  hair  and  long  beards 
who  are  protesting  something.  This  Is  a  time 
when  the  deeds  of  the  Ralph  Bunches  are 
being  ignored  for  coverage  of  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Rap  Browns. 

I  think  I  can  say  tonight  with  near  ab- 
solute certainty  that  the  news  judgments  of 
the  men  responsible  Is  not  going  to  change. 

It  Is  going  to  be  up  to  us  to  change  and  to 
change  fast  to  compensate  for  these  many 
new  developments. 

And  I  also  can  say  with  absolute  certainty 
that  neither  Lyndon  Johnson  nor  Hubert 
Humphrey,  nor  John  Bailey,  is  going  to  ride 
a  political  dinosaur  to  defeat  in  1968. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  highest  priorities 
we  have  Is  going  to  be  given  to  finding  a 
more  lucid  method  of  contrasting  both 
achievements  and  goals  of  Democrats  versus 
Republicans. 

I  cannot  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
great  populace  of  this  country  Is  opposed  to 
progress.  Yet  It  Is  up  to  us  to  devise  Interest- 
ing and  Imaginary  ways  to  tell  the  American 
voters  the  true  story  of  Republican  opposi- 
tion to  virtually  all  progress.  And  no  more 
dramatic  example  of  Republican  opposition 
could  be  found  than  In  the  sad  events  of 
recent  weeks. 

Much  of  the  attention  and  publicity  have 
been  focused  on  the  rat  control  bill,  a 
measure  establishing  a  $40  million  Federal 
grant  program  to  aid  localities  In  controlling 
and  exterminating  rats. 

And  where  do  most  of  the  estimated  90 
million  rats  live?  In  the  slums  and  ghettos 
of  our  cities. 

When  this  bill  came  before  your  Congress 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  148  out  of 
160  Republicans  recorded  cast  their  votes 
against  it.  Four  days  later,  the  National  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee  Issued  a 
statement  blaming  the  Administration  for 
the  riots. 

In  all  this  long  statement  of  charges  and 
accusations,  there  was  not  one  word  sug- 
gesting remedies  for  the  cities.  The  closest 
they  came  was  In  this  statement : 

"The  root  causes  of  discontent  are  of  Im- 
mediate and  continuing  concern  to  us  all." 

Let  me  tell  you  just  how  concerned  they 
have  been:  In  a  sampling  of  396  House  roll 
call  votes  on  urban  affairs,  taken  from  votes 
from  between  1955  and  May  of  1967.  Repub- 
licans voted  unfavorably  59.9 To  of  the  time. 

The  Republicans  were  especially  concerned 
during  the  89tb  Congress. 

Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  House  Repub- 
licans voted  to  kill  the  Department  of 
Housing. 


Ninety-seven  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Om- 
nlbtis  Housing  Bill. 

And  nlnety-slx  percent  voted  to  kill  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

At  the  press  conference  where  the  Repub- 
licans statement  was  read,  a  reporter  asked 
If  that  was  the  first  time  the  riots  had  been 
made  a  partisan  :ssue.  I  quote  the  next  para- 
graph in  the  reporter's  story; 

"House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  (R- 
Mlch.) ,  who  shares  the  spotlight  with  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen  (R-IU.), 
said  that  that  was  a  mistaken  conclusion. 
'We  have  a  good  record  on  civil  rights.  .  .' 
he  said." 

What  Is  the  Republican  record  on  civil 
rights? 

Sixty-three  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

Eighty-five  percent  voted  to  kill  the  Voting 
Rights  BUI. 

But  as  Mary  McGrory  wrote  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  ".  .  .  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee  Is  not  Interested  In 
what  causes  riots.  It  simply  Insists  that  they 
stop.  And.  to  judge  from  Its  statement.  It 
wishes  to  exploit  the  fear  and  outrage  of  the 
white  community  while  pointing  out,  as 
Dirksen  said,  'the  Negroes  are  the  real  vic- 
tims.' " 

In  another  area  I  think  we  must  become 
Involved  and  be  very  vigorous  in  our  activi- 
ties where  the  GOP  will  be  holding  Presi- 
dential primaries. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  nation  will  be  on 
each  of  these  primaries  and  the  candidates 
running  In  them. 

The  people  should  know,  for  example, 
about  George  Romney's  "pendulum  policy" 
on  Viet  Nam — his  swinging  back  and  forth 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  according  to  the 
way  the  polls  blow. 

They  should  know  about  all  the  foolish 
statements  Dick  Nixon  has  made  abroad  at 
his  country's  expense  In  his  quest  lor  pub- 
licity. 

They  should  be  reminded  that  Ronald 
Reagan's  right-wing  philosophy  Is  only  being 
hidden  by  a  makeup  man's  powder  and 
paint. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  rather  optimistic 
about  1968  when  X  view  the  broad  scope  of 
activities  leading  up  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  next  year. 

They  have  at  least  six  leading  men  who  are 
going  to  be  cutting  and  slashing  each  other 
from  coast  to  coast  between  now  and  then. 

And  National  Chairman  Ray  Bliss  appar- 
ently holds  no  hope  his  party  will  have  set- 
tled on  one  man  by  convention  time.  When 
he  looked  over  Houston  as  a  possible  con- 
vention site  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  under- 
stand his  first  requirement  was  that  the  city 
have  at  least  12  hotels  to  serve  as  headquar- 
ters for  candidates. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  many  of  the  po- 
litical pundits  have  overlooked  the  power 
the  right-wing  forces  still  hold  over  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

The  right-wingers  made  substantial  gains 
In  statehouses  and  in  Congress  In  the  1966 
elections.  While  the  more  liberal  glamoiu- 
boys  like  Percy  and  Brooke  get  the  pub- 
licity, the  Goldwater  element  has  shown  it- 
self to  be  very  much  In  command  at  the  re- 
cent national  meetings  of  Young  Republicans 
and  the  Federation  of  Republican  Women. 

And  contrary  to  predictions  that  the  large 
class  of  freshmen  Republican  Congressmen 
would  be  progressive,  they  are  as  conserva- 
tive and  as  negative  as  any  of  the' old  crowd. 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  one  possibility  that 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every 
day:  That  Barry's  boy,  Ronald  Reagan,  may 
well  end  up  as  the  GOP  nominee. 

But  if  we  Democrats  will  mount  a  united, 
enthusiastic  effort.  I  am  positive  that  we 
can  defeat  any  ticket  put  together  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

We  have  the  great  Democratic  leadership 
team  of  President  Lyondon  B.  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.   Over 


and  over  again  they  have  earned  the  trust  the 
American  people  placed  In  them  in  1964. 

I  am  also  {xwitlve  that  this  trust  will  be 
renewed  when  the  voters  go  to  the  polls  in 
1968  and  we  will  have  another  smashing 
Democratic  victory  in  November  1968. 

Thank  you. 


CONSUMER  WRITER  SIDNEY  MAR- 
GOLIUS  TRACES  THE  FORBID- 
DING JOURNEY  OF  THE  HAPLESS 
CONSUMER  THROUGH  THE 
JUNGLE  PATHWAYS  OF  CON- 
SUMER CREDIT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Sidney  Margolius  is  best  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  through  his  weekly  col- 
umns on  consumer  economics  published 
in  the  prize-winning  newspaper  of  the 
Machinists  Union,  and  also  appearing 
in  many  other  labor  publications  and 
consumer  periodicals.  He  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  President's  Consumer 
Advisory  Council,  and  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing experts  in  the  United  States  on 
the  bread-and-butter  issues  of  consumer 
budgeting  and  finance. 

From  his  broad  knowledge  in  this  field 
and  his  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  people  who  read  his  columns  and 
look  to  him  for  advice  and  guidance,  he 
brought  to  the  hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  credit — its  uses  and  abuses. 

Should  we  ban  garnishment  as  a  de- 
vice for  unscrupulous  merchants  in  col- 
lecting debts  which  never  should  have 
been  contracted  for  in  the  first  place — 
for  credit  extended  to  people  who  can 
repay  only  at  the  expense  of  seizure  of 
most  or  all  of  their  weekly  pay  check? 
Mr.  Margolius  made  a  very  good  case 
before  our  subcommittee  for  enactment 
of  the  antigamishment  provision  of 
H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Do  consumers,  particularly  the  poor, 
often  become  enmeshed  in  credit  deals 
they  do  not  understand  and  find  them- 
selves hopelessly  entrapped  in  situations 
from  which  they  cannot  escape?  Mr. 
Margolius  told  us  about  numerous  such 
cases. 

CREDIT    NECESSARY    AND    DESIRABLE    BUT    SHOITLD 
BE    REGULATED    FAIRLY 

Mr.  Speaker,  consumer  credit  is  an 
essential  and  socially  desirable  economic 
tool  in  this  coimtry.  It  has  made  possible 
a  vast  expansion  in  purchasing  power 
and  thus  in  employment  and  in  family 
comfort.  The  automobile  industry  would 
never  have  grown  to  its  fantastic  size  in 
this  country  if  some  imaginative  dealer 
long  ago  had  not  figured  out  a  method 
imder  which  the  purchaser  could  pay 
while  enjoying  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile. Few  Americans  could  have  pur- 
chased cars  or  homes  if  the  purchase  had 
to  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

But  it  is  because  the  consumer  credit 
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Industry  is  now  so  vast  and  so  important 
In  our  day-to-day  life  that  we  must  make 
sure  it  operates  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  not  as  a  form  of  victimiza- 
tion of  the  public.  Mr.  Margolius  dis- 
cussed these  factors  in  liis  testimony 
before  us  on  credit  disclosure  and  con- 
sumer credit  regulation,  as  called  for  in 
my  bill,  H.R.  11601,  and  I  recommend  a 
reading  of  his  statement,  as  follows: 
Statemknt  bt  Sidnet  Makgolfus  on  H.R. 
11601,  THE  Consumer  CREorr  Peotection 
Act,  Betore  the  SuBcoMsiiritt  on  Con- 
STTMER  Affairs  or  the  CoMMrrrEi  on 
Banking  and  Currenct,  August  14,  1967 
My  name  Is  Sidney  Margoltus.  I  reside  at 
74  D«vU  Road,  Port  Washington,  New  York. 
I  am  a  writer  specializing  In  consumer  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  addition  to  books,  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles,  I  write  a  syn- 
dicated consumer  column  published  by  105 
trade-union,  consumer  co-op,  credit-union 
and  other  newspapers  with  a  combined  circu- 
lation of  14  million.  I  have  devoted  myself 
solely  to  reporting  on  consumer  economic 
problems  for  over  30  years. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience.  I  would  say 
to  this  committee  that  family  money  losses 
arising  from  high-pressure  credit  selling  to- 
day have  become  a  serious  national  problem. 
damaging  not  only  the  families  themselves, 
but  catialng  a  diversion  of  family  resources 
that  Is  helping  to  frustrate  vital  family  and 
national  goals  such  as  advanced  education, 
better  housing  and  the  anil-poverty  program. 
Never  before  have  there  been  so  many 
pressures  on  the  public  to  buy  on  install- 
ments and  to  borrow  money;  never  before 
have  so  many  families  used  credit  so  exten- 
sively: never  have  they  paid  as  high  rates  for 
It,  and  never  have  they  been  subjected  to  as 
many  deceptions  stemming  from  obsolete 
state  credit  laws  which  originally  were  de- 
signed to  protect  sellers  and  lenders,  not  buy- 
ers, and  which  some  unscrupulous  sellers 
have  learned  to  use  for  outright  deception. 
VoT  this  reason.  H.R.  11601,  the  proposed 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  has  signifi- 
cance beyond  even  the  urgent  need  to  give 
consumers  honest  and  reasonably  accurate 
Information  about  Installment  and  loan 
terms.  This  Is  a  perceptive,  intelligent,  prac- 
tical, pubUc-splrited  bill  in  the  best  na- 
tional Interest.  Your  sub-committee  Is  to  be 
congratulated  for  drafting  and  offering  this 
bin  which  Is  as  patriotic  and  practical  as  it 
Is  humane.  This  bill  as  It  now  stands  would 
benefit  America's  families,  help  our  national 
and  local  economies  In  a  number  of  ways, 
and  aid  reputable  businessmen. 

Thi*  bill  vionld  especially  benefit  small 
tiisinessmen  who  now  must  cope  with  hard- 
drlvtng  competition  on  one  hand  from  na- 
tional chains  and  mail-order  houses  who 
are  Inexorably  pushing  their  extensive  credit 
plana,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  fringe 
sellers  who  divert  a  surprising  volume  of 
sales  from  scrupluotis  business  through  de- 
ceptive credit-selling  methods.  Scrupulous 
businessmen  should  welcome  this  bill.  Some 
leading  businessmen  themselves  have  said 
credit  reforms  are  needed.  Any  scrupulous 
business  spokesman  who  fights  this  bill  Is 
fronting^-either  unwittingly  or  short-slght- 
edly — for  the  disreputable  fringe  sellers. 

It  has  become  Incresislngly  dUficult  for 
small  businessmen  to  compete  with  the 
chains  and  maU-order  sellers  who  peg  their 
cash  prices  low,  but  then  drive  to  get  buyers 
to  use  their  credit  plans  on  which  they  make 
an  additional  profit. 

The  damage  to  consumers  themselves  is 
greater  than  many  of  us  may  realize.  To  a 
large  extent — and  this  may  seem  a  little 
strong  to  swallow  at  first — consumer  exploi- 
tation has  replaced  labor  exploitation  as  the 
real  problem  of  our  times.  We  would  not  per- 
mit the  things  to  be  done  to  people  as 
workers  that  we  allow  to  be  done  to  them  as 
consumers. 


Consider  this  incident  that  happened  to 
one  working  woman.  A  salesman  knocked  on 
her  door  and  showed  her  a  set  of  stainless 
steel  tablewcre  at  a  price  of  $65.  He  said  she 
didn't  have  to  decide  Immediately,  but  after 
delivery  could  take  a  few  days  to  decide 
wtiether  to  keep  it.  When  the  tableware 
arrived,  the  woman  signed  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  receipt".  But  on  closer  Inspection 
the  set  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  quality 
she  had  been  shown.  She  wrote  the  seller 
to  take  it  back.  The  only  answer  was  a  de- 
mand for  payment. 

The  "receipt"  turned  out  to  be  an  Install- 
ment contract.  The  woman  went  to  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  which  was  willing  to  intercede. 
But  her  employer's  personnel  office  called  her 
in  and  told  her  that  a  garnishee  had  been 
filed  for  $120.  including  finance  charges  and 
legal  costs,  and  that  the  employer  would  not 
tolerate  garnishees.  To  keep  her  Job  she  had 
to  settle  with  the  seller.  She  settled  for  $75 
for  a  set  of  tableware  which  another  retailer 
subsequently  estimated  was  worth  $15,  This 
woman  earns  fust  $60  a  week.  So  she  really 
had  worked  one  week  wlthovit  pay  because  of 
the  $60  she  had  overpaid  for  the  tableware. 

If  an  employer  had  forced  her  to  work 
a  week  without  pay.  we  would  all  cry:  "This 
Is  peonage".  Congressmen  would  not  toler- 
ate labor  peonage.  But  In  many  cases  today 
we  have  substituted  consumer  peonage  for 
labor  peonage. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Thou- 
sands of  such  incidents  occur  each  week 
across  the  country,  often  involving  much 
larger  amounts.  Some  families  even  are 
forced  into  bankruptcy  or  on  welfare  be- 
cause they  are  snared  by  deceptive  sellers 
who  use  the  coercive  levers  provided  by  most 
state  laws  to  set  their  traps. 

As  Is  well  known,  there  are  more  consumer 
bankruptcies  today.  th.\n  in  the  big  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  Such  personal  bankrupt- 
cies have  increased  every  year  for  the  past 
14  years:  in  fact  have  Jumped  240  per  cent 
In  the  past  ten  years. 

But  even  more  widespread,  though  better 
hidden  from  public  awareness,  is  the  num- 
ber of  people  whose  wages  are  attached  or 
garnisheed  because  of  debts.  Several  million 
wage-earners  a  year  suffer  such  garnishees. 
Various  cities  such  as  Chicago,  Wa.shington, 
Birmingham.  Detroit,  Akron,  Portland  (Ore- 
gon), and  others,  have  reported  anywhere 
from  12,000  to  100,000  g.irnishees  a  year  each. 

Often  the  debts  for  which  tliese  workers 
are  garnisheed  were  Incurred  through  de- 
ceptive selling  tactics  as  evidenced  both  by 
examination  of  specific  ca.ses  and  because 
a  high  percentage  of  garnishees  are  filed  each 
year  by  the  same  sellers  and  finance  com- 
panies In  various  cities. 

Even  when  families  do  not  reach  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  garnishment  stage,  the  habitual 
Installment  buying  indulged  in  by  about 
half  of  all  families,  causes  a  steady  erosion 
of  family  Income. 

In  the  ten  years  from  the  mld-1950's  to  the 
60's.  the  country's  population  increased  18 
per  cent  and  disposable  income  rose  59 
per  cent.  But  installment  debts  Jumped  130 
per  cent.  Not  only  are  American  families 
buying  more  goods  on  credit,  including  small 
Items  traditionally  bought  for  cash,  but  they 
are  paying  high  finance  rates  and  taking 
longer  to  pay.  A  family  that  usually  carries 
82000  of  installment  debts  very  likely  pays 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  a  year  in  finance 
charges,  or  a  total  of  about  $9000  over  Its 
major  buying  years.  This  family,  if  it  is  carry- 
ing a  $16  000-iSl 7.000  mortgage  on  its  home 
at  6  per  cent  for  30  years,  will  pay  an  addi- 
tional $20,000  Just  In  Interest  fees  on  the 
mortgage.  Altogether  a  typical  wage-earner 
today  works  four  or  five  years  of  his  life 
Just  to  pay  interest  fees  on  installment  debts 
and  mortgages. 

I  want  to  address  myself  particularly  to  two 
sections  of  the  bill — the  Inclusion  of  revolving 
credit  in  the  requirement  that  true  annual 


Interest  rates  be  disclosed,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion on  garnishment  of  v^ages. 

There  Is  real  danger  in  omitting  revolving 
credit  from  coverage.  It  is  true  that  revolv- 
ing credit  represents  only  5  per  cent  of  all 
consumer  credit.  But  it  is  the  fastest-growing 
kind. 

Sears  Roebuck,  one  of  the  earlier  and 
most  active  promoters  of  revolving  credit, 
now  does  approximately  as  much  business  on 
revolving  credit  as  on  the  traditonal  install- 
ment contracts.  Sears  now  sells  almost  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  good  on  credit  (about  58  per 
cent  of  all  Its  sales) .  About  40  per  cent  is  for 
"soft  goods"  like  clothing  and  domestic  tex- 
tiles which  families  traditionally  bought  lor 
cash,  but  now  often  buy  on  revolving  credit. 

Spiegel's,  a  mail-order  house  owned  by 
Beneficial  Finance  Company,  actually  does 
90  per  cent  of  Its  business  on  various  types 
of  credit  plans  including  revolving  credit. 

Too,  even  though  the  Senate  bill  provides 
some  safeguards  against  conversion  of  in- 
stallment accounts  to  revolving  accounts, 
more  retailers  are  expected  to  shift  over  to 
revolving  credit  if  they  don't  have  to  tell  the 
true  Interest  rates.  The  president  of  one  re- 
tail furniture  merchandising  group  already 
has  advised  his  stores  to  set  up  revolving 
plans  in  view  of  the  passage  of  truth-ln- 
lendlng  laws  in  several  states,  and  the  pro- 
posed federal  law. 

Some  of  America's  largest  merchandisers 
and  manufacturers  in  effect  have  become 
combination  stores  and  finance  companies, 
including  many  who  until  a  few  years  ago 
sold  very  little  on  credit. 

Sears,  Montgomery  Ward.  Penney's  (tra- 
ditionally a  cash  store  and  the  last  large 
holdout  from  credit),  W.  T.  Grant,  City 
Stores,  Alden's,  Gamble-Skogmo,  and  other 
large  chains  and  catalog  houses,  now  all  own 
their  own  finance  companies. 

In  reverse,  some  loan  companies  have  been 
buying  control  of  chains  of  stores  which 
generate  credit  accounts  for  them.  Beneficial 
Finance  Co.  now  owns  Western  Auto  Supply 
Stores  as  well  as  Spiegel's.  Household  Fi- 
nance Company  now  owns  the  White  Stores, 
Coast-to-Coast  Stores,  Ben  Franklin  stores 
and  the  Colby  Furniture  stores  in  Illinois — 
a  total  of  over  4.500  stores. 

Most  of  these  large  retailers  now  are  pro- 
moting revolving  credit  especially  hard. 
Montgomery  Ward,  for  example,  devotes 
more  than  twice  as  much  space  in  Its  catalog 
to  Its  revolving  credit  plan  than  to  Its  three 
traditional  Installment  plans  put  together. 
I  have  no  breakdown  on  the  proportion  of 
its  credit  business  Ward  now  does  through 
revolving  credit,  but  Ward  now  makes  47 
per  cent  of  all  Its  sales  on  credit  even  though 
it  was  a  relatively  late  starter  In  pushing 
revolving  credit.  Even  a  variety  chain  like  W. 
T.  Grant  which  has  broadened  Into  a  Junior 
department  store  type  of  operation  now  does 
25  per  cent  of  Its  business  on  credit,  espe- 
cially pushing  a  type  of  revolving  credit 
called  coupon  books  for  small  purchases.  The 
true  annual  rate  on  coupon  books — which 
you  spend  like  cash  In  the  store — can  amount 
to  as  much  as  31  per  cent  for  the  smaller 
denominations. 

You  almost  have  to  specify  that  you  don't 
want  to  use  a  fee-charging  revolving  credit 
account  when  you  seek  to  open  an  ordinary 
charge  account  these  days.  One  alert  woman 
told  a  New  York  department  store  credit 
clerk,  "I  want  to  pay  my  bills  monthly.  I 
don't  want  a  revolving  charge  account."  The 
clerk  responded,  "It's  a  good  thing  you  told 
me,  because  we  automatically  put  you  on 
revolving  credit  unless  you  ask  for  a  regular 
charge  account." 

In  another  case,  a  woman  bought  a  $9 
bedspread  from  one  of  the  large  mall-order 
houses.  When  the  bill  arrived  it  gave  her 
a  choice  of  paying  the  $9  In  20  days  or 
paying  it  on  revolving  credit — $5  now  and 
$4  next  month. 

An  Akron  family  who  had  made  purchases 
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of  a  number  of  small  Items  on  a  revolving 
credit  account  from  Alden's  found  them- 
selves behind  In  payments  because  of  a  work 
cutback.  One  day  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
mail-order  house  warning  that  they  would 
\-..\\e  to  go  to  the  man's  employer.  While  the 
f.imily  was  worrying  because  they  knew  that 
the  employer  fires  for  a  garnishee,  in  the  next 
mail  another  letter  arrived  from  the  same 
retailer  urging  them  to  make  more  pur- 
chases on  their  revolving  credit  account. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  Just  a  few 
Incidents  to  show  the  effect  of  this  heavy 
promotion  of  revolving  credit  on  American 
families. 

A  college-educated  Atlanta  housewife  wrote 
me:  "As  we  added  up  the  interest  we  paid 
last  year  we  found  we  were  paying  18  per 
cent,  and  had  been  persuaded  Into  extended 
payments  by  phrases  in  the  catalog  like  'No 
lump  sum  Interest  charge,  only  a  small  I'/i 
per  cent  a  nv>nth  service  charge  with  each 
payment."  " 

A  Portland  mother  of  26,  who  has  three 
little  girls,  wrote  tliat  she  has  gone  back  to 
work  to  help  pay  off  accumulated  debts  of 
$4721.  Her  husband's  take-home  pay  is  $420 
a  month.  They  have  20  debts.  Including  ob- 
ligations to  six  department  stores. 

A  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  couple  with 
only  $300  a  month  income  obligated  them- 
selves for  monthly  payments  of  $224  for  bank 
notes  and  a  revolving  charge  account,  bank 
loans,  plus  accumulated  bills  for  oil,  insur- 
ance and  other  needs.  "The  creditors  are  get- 
ting hard  to  handle,"  the  wife  wrote  me. 
"I  am  ready  to  jump  in  the  river  If  I  don't 
find  a  solution  soon." 

For  the  many  young  families  who  are  led 
Into  serious  overindebtedness,  the  effect  often 
is  a  sense  of  despair  and  a  shattering  loss  of 
self-confidence. 

"Panic  accompanies  the  writing  of  every 
check,"  the  wife  of  a  Lansing,  Michigan, 
school  teacher  wrote  me.  "After  two  and  a 
half  years  of  marriage  and  two  babies,  we 
are  paying  20  percent  of  our  income  on  our 
debts.  But  what  happens  when  the  house 
needs  repair,  the  transmission  in  your  car 
collapses  and  your  child  is  hospitalized — all 
in  one  month?" 

A  young  wife  in  Phoenix  with  two  small 
children,  stlU  In  her  early  twenties  looks 
forward  only  to  a  lifetime  of  debt:  "It  has 
finally  hit  us  hard  enough  so  that  we  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  no  matter  what,  we  will 
never  get  out  of  debt." 

She  and  her  husband  married  right  out 
of  high  school.  They  were  active  and  con- 
fident consumers.  They  bought  so  much  on 
credit  that  she  ended  up  going  to  work  as 
a  secretary,  for  a  finance  company,  appro- 
priately enough.  "With  my  working,  we 
decided  we  could  get  out  of  debt  easily.  But 
due  to  always  seeing  things  we  wanted,  and 
with  our  'good'  credit,  we  got  In  deeper.  With 
the  second  baby  I  lost  my  Job.  Now  my  hus- 
band Is  working  only  part  time.  We  are  con- 
stantly hounded  by  bill  collectors." 

Now  there  are  additional  pressures  to  buy 
on  revolving  credit  through  the  bank  credit- 
card  plans  being  promoted  extensively.  Ob- 
viously, excusing  revolving  credit  from  dis- 
closing the  true  annual  Interest  rate  would 
leave  a  very  large  loophole. 

Of  course  young  families  will  still  buy  on 
credit,  and  some  will  overbuy.  But  at  least 
the  Atlanta  housewife  and  others  would  know 
beforehand  what  annual  Interest  rate  they 
will  have  to  pay,  and  decide  whether  It  is 
better  to  leave  funds  in  a  bank  earning 
4  or  5  percent  while  they  i)ay  a  presumed 
18  percent  for  revolving  credit;  whether  It 
Is  preferable  to  pay  18  percent  for  a  credit 
card  plan  when  they  could  take  out  a  per- 
sonal loan  from  the  same  bank  for  a  true 
annual  10  or  12  percent,  or  put  more  down, 
or  pay  moderate  balances  immediately,  or  tise 
cash  to  buy  small  Items  Instead  of  coupons 
"which  you  spend  like  cash," — almost  like 
play  money. 

Many  excuses  are  being  advanced  for  seek- 


ing exemption  of  revolving  credit.  Some  of 
these  seem  to  be  a  little  academic.  There 
would  be  nothing  wrong  with  stating  that 
there  are  free  days  and  variations  in  billing 
as  long  as  the  seller  compiles  with  the  re- 
quirement to  state  that  when  he  does  start 
charging  for  the  credit,  the  rate  Is  IVi  per 
cent  a  month  or  approximately  18  per  cent  a 
year.  The  seller  would  be  able  to  make  It 
clear  that  If  the  buyer  pays  up  In  one  month, 
for  example,  there  is  no  charge. 

The  bill  as  written  provides  for  reasonable 
tolerances  and  also  permits  the  proposed 
administering  agency  to  make  adjustments 
and  exceptions  for  any  class  of  transactions 
if  the  agency  finds  this  necessary  to  secure 
compliance.  If  a  revolving  credit  seller  main- 
tains that  his  charge  of  I'i  P«r  cent  a  month 
is  acttially  lower  in  terms  of  simple  annual 
interest,  because  of  his  method  of  calculat- 
ing these  charges,  then  as  I  read  this  bill — he 
can  make  a  showing  of  why  his  annual  rate 
differs  (if  12  x  l'-!  actually  can  differ  from 
18)  and  what  tolerances,  adjustments  and 
exceptions  may  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

After  the  seller  states  the  required  for- 
mula he  still  has  the  right  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable and  accurate  explanation  of  why  one 
plan  may  have  advantages  over  another  even 
though  both  charge  the  same  periodic  rate. 

Another  useful  addition  In  the  House  bill 
is  the  inclusion  of  debts  on  which  the  fi- 
nance charge  is  $10  or  less.  Otherwise  not 
only  many  of  the  high-rate  "payday  loans," 
but  such  fees  as  an  extra  charge  if  you 
arrange  to  pay  part  of  yomr  auto  Insurance 
later,  would  not  be  covered.  The  Insurance 
company  would  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
a  charge  of  $2  of  repaying,  say.  $40  three 
months  later,  is  really  the  equivalent  of  a 
true  annual  interest  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Another  danger  Is  that  the  practice  of 
loan  companies  In  some  areas,  of  making 
several  small  loans  rather  than  one  loan, 
will  spread.  Selma  Cash  Paty,  a  Chattanooga 
lawyer  reported  a  $39  loan  renewed  18 
times.  The  borrower  got  a  total  of  $443  and 
repaid  $653  including  $63.88  In  "Investiga- 
tion fees." 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  ban  on  gar- 
nishments, this  ban  would  do  more  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  credit  deceptions  now 
used  on  working  people  than  any  other 
action  Congress  or  the  Individual  states 
might  take.  There  are  a  number  of  poten- 
tial tools  of  deception  written  Into  most 
state  laws  which  high-pressure  sellers  use. 
These  Include  the  right  to  repossess  and  also 
get  a  deficiency  Judgment;  the  confession 
of  Judgment  note  which  waives  any  de- 
fenses the  buyer  may  have  and  the  "holder 
In  due  course"  provision  which  absolves  the 
finance  company  or  bank  of  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  seller's  lack  of  performance 
or  even  outright  verbal  misrepresentation, 
even  though  the  finance  company  may  be 
perfectly  aware  of  what  Is  going  on. 

But  the  garnishment  is  the  lever  of  final 
coercion  that  makes  most  of  these  other 
tools  of  deception  work.  Often  an  unscru- 
pulous seller  does  not  even  have  to  get  a  gar- 
nishee. He  can  merely  threaten  It  and  the 
victim  often  Is  frightened  into  paying  even 
an  unfair  bill  for  fear  of  Job  loss.  Often  even 
the  actual  threat  Is  not  necessary  when  the 
victim  knows  that  his  employer  fires  for  a 
garnishee,  or  at  best  condones  only  two  or 
three. 

Here  Is  the  kind  of  awful  Incident  that 
has  been  repeated  actually  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  times  In  recent  years  In  re- 
terral  selling  schemes,  food  freezer  plans, 
carpet  selling  schemes,  overpriced  home  im- 
provement Jobs,  fake  correspondence  schools 
and  so  on,  with  no  way  to  stop  these  schemes 
as  long  as  the  garnishee  law  exists.  A  woman 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  wrote  me: 

"A  salesman  came  to  my  house  with  a 
camera.  The  setup  was  like  this.  You  pay  $20 
for  the  camera  and  that  Is  all  you  have  to 
pay.  Then  you  send  the  company  customers 
and  the  camera  Is  supposed  to  be  yours.  I  sent 


the  company  over  20  customers  and  received 
no  credit.  Now  they  say  I  must  pay  for  the 
camera  because  I  signed  the  paper.  I  have 
a  witness  that  I  told  the  man  If  there  was 
any  more  money  Involved  I  could  not  take 
the  camera.  These  people  sold  the  papyers  to 
a  finance  company.  They  have  come  four 
times  to  the  company  where  I  work,  to  gar- 
nishee my  wages.  1  sent  the  camera  back 
because  I  told  them  I  could  not  afford  to 
pay  such  a  price — over  $400. 

"The  company  has  the  camera  but  they 
say  I  still  have  to  pay.  I  have  talked  to 
three  lawyers  and  I  get  no  help.  They  say 
I  still  have  to  pay.  So  far  I  have  lost  four 
days  work  over  this  matter,  with  all  kinds 
of  trouble  at  work.  I  am  a  woman  of  50  with 
a  12-year-old  child  to  supFwrt.  I  need  the 
little  bit  I  make  for  living  expenses." 

This  woman  is  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a 
trap.  The  trap  is  the  state  credit  laws — 
stacked  on  the  side  of  the  seller  and  the 
finance  company. 

She  has  no  place  to  turn.  She  went,  not 
only  to  the  lawyers,  but  to  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  and  the  Legal  Aid.  "No  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  help  me,"  she  says. 

Many  times  working  people  retvun  partly 
paid  for  goods  in  the  belief  that  this  will 
square  off  the  debt,  or  because  the  machine 
does  not  work,  or  because  they  really  did  not 
save  money  on  food  by  having  a  freezer.  They 
found  they  still  have  to  pay  the  whole  bill 
though  they  no  longer  have  the  goods. 
Sometimes  people  signed  contracts  for  les- 
sons or  gymnasium  courses,  and  even  though 
a  health  reason  may  require  them  to  drop 
out,  even  though  the  gym  or  Judo  club 
closed  up,  they  still  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
lessons  plus  the  finance  charge.  The  things 
that  go  on  are  really  incredible.  Florence 
Rice,  a  New  York  antipoverty  worker,  tells 
about  a  woman  who  bought  a  TV  set.  It 
turned  out  to  be  for  DC  current.  She  had  AC 
In  her  apartment.  The  seller  refused  to  take 
It  back.  She  threw  it  out.  The  seller  simply 
threatened  to  get  a  garnishee.  The  woman 
now  is  paying  off  a  total  of  $516.  at  $7  a 
week,  even  though  she  has  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  Can  you  believe  consumer  peonage? 
Another  woman  bought  a  watch  priced  for 
$59.  When  she  fell  behind  In  payments  she 
was  garnished  for  $113  including  finance 
charges  and  legal  fees.  Another  Jeweler  valued 
the  watch  at  $19.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  In 
riots  in  Detroit  and  other  cities,  rioters  also 
destroyed  Installment  records  in  local  credit 
stores? 

One  can  say  that  these  p>eople  should  be 
more  careful,  and  should  buy  from  reputable 
merchants.  Without  doubt  such  buyers  are 
Innocent  and  trusting.  But  the  question  be- 
fore this  country  today,  is  whether  we  should 
permit  laws  that  enable  unscrupulous  sellers 
to  take  advantage  of  Innocence  and  trust. 
It  Is  noticeable  that  the  states  with  the 
toughest  garlshment  laws  have  the  highest 
bankruptcy  rates  including  California,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Colorado, 
with  much  less  population,  had  about  4300 
bankruptcies  and  wage-earner  plans  In  one 
recent  year,  compared  to  only  about  1000  in 
Texas  and  Pennsylvania  which  do  not  p>ermlt 
garnishees.  Virginia,  with  less  population 
than  Florida  which  does  not  p>ermit  gar- 
nishees, has  eight  times  as  many  bank- 
ruptcies. Ohio,  with  about  the  same  popula- 
tion as  Texas,  has  about  50  times  the  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Certain  installment  dealers  and  finance 
companies  in  various  cities  alone  produce 
hundreds  of  garnishees,  A  study  reported  by 
Dr.  Milton  Huber,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, found  that  In  Milwaukee  County,  of 
6744  garnishees  In  one  year,  805  of  them  were 
by  one  finance  and  loan  company;  783  were 
by  one  credit  clothing  and  Jewelry  store; 
640  came  from  one  furniture  and  appliance 
store. 

Jasper  Rowland,  Manager  of  the  Akron 
Better  Business  reports:  "We  have  two  retail 
establishments  and  two  used-car  dealers  who 
entice  poor  credit  risks  Into  further  debts 
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and  then  use  tbe  garzUshee  route  to  enlorce 
their  collectlona." 

In  one  recent  year  Jugt  one  Alcron  retailer 
filed  1500  garnisbments.  Tbls  and  anotl:ier 
store  accounted  for  almost  20  per  cent  of 
all  garnlshmenta  In  AJcron. 

In  Detroit,  where  63.000  garnishments  were 
filed  In  1965.  Jerry  Dale  reported  In  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Solidarity,  that  the  top 
filers  Included  five  leading  small-loan  chains 
and  a  group  of  large  credit  clothiers,  credit 
Jewelers,  furniture  and  television  stores. 

The  New  York  City  Labor  Commissioner 
in  1966  said  that  some  Installment  sellers 
deliberately  run  their  businesses  on  the  basis 
of  getting  garnishes  If  a  buyer  ml.;ses  Just 
one  payment. 

If  businessmen  are  against  government 
Intervention  In  their  affairs,  and  In  dealings 
between  buyer  and  seller,  then  they  should 
absolutely  agree  to  eliminate  garnishments. 
For  garnishment*  are  state  intervention  in 
Its  most  drastic  and  naked  form.  This  is  gov- 
ernment intervention  on  behalf  of  the  seller 
and  lender  to  compel  a  debtor  virtually  forc- 
ibly, to  pay  debt,  without  his  agreement, 
often  without  even  a  fair  trial  by  court, 
without  usually  a  geniilne  examination  of 
the  seller's  claims. 

There  Just  la  no  need  at  all  for  gamish- 
mentB,  from  any  point  of  view — that  of  legit- 
imate business  as  well  as  consumers.  Sellers 
and  lenders  In  the  few  states  which  do  not 
permit  garnishees  do  not  suffer  any  greater 
losses  than  those  in  others.  Garnishees  are 
no>t  permitted  In  Texas.  I  have  a  letter  on 
file  from  the  Fort  Worth  Credit  Bureau  stat- 
ing that  Texas  merchants  have  no  greater 
credit  losses  than  those  elsewhere. 

Nor  does  the  credit  business  really,  suffer. 
Berkeley  Municipal  Judge  George  'Brunn 
points  out  that  the  ratio  of  Installment 
credit  to  total  sales  varies  little  among  hard- 
gamlabee  law  California,  Colorado  and  Ala- 
bama; mild-law  New  York,  and  no-garnlshee 
Texas,  Klorlda  and  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  llflOl,  the  consumer  credit  protec- 
tion bill  your  subcommittee  has  produced, 
Is  the  real  bill  of  rights  for  consumers,  and 
equally  of  benefit  to  business  and  the  nation 
Itself.  Its  passage  would  be  the  first  real  step 
yet  taken  toward  eliminating  some  of  the 
worst  and  most  unnecessary  evils  that  have 
plagued  American  families  In  modem  times. 


LOOPHOLES  IN  "TRUTH  IN  LEND- 
ING" DESCRIBED  BY  ROBERT  J. 
KLEIN,  ECONOMICS  EDITOR  OP 
CONSUMERS  UNION  MAGAZINE. 
CONSUMER  REPORTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genklev/oman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Siillivan]  may  extend  her 
remarks  at  thio  poinu  in  the  Recors  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
sumer Reports  magazine,  published  by 
Consiuners  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.,  Moimt 
Vernon.  N.Y..  has  been  waging  for  many 
years  an  active  and  effective  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  right  of  consumers  to  know 
the  full  and  accurate  cost  of  credit,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Honorable  Paul  H. 
Douglas  Introduced  the  first  truth-in- 
lendlng  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  7  years  ago.  Consequently,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  was 
most  anxious  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
the  economics  editor  of  that  publication. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Klein,  as  a  witness  on  H.R. 
11801,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  Azxl  on  related  Ulls  dealing  with  tte 


disclosure  of  credit  costs  or  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  transactions. 

Consumer  Reiwrts,  in  its  latest  issue, 
has  an  extensive  article  on  the  Senate- 
passed  truth-in-lending  bill,  S.  5,  which 
discusses  the  gaps  in  that  bill  as  they 
relate  to  department  store  revolving 
charges  and  to  the  exemption  from  an- 
nual rate  disclosure  of  transactions  in 
which  the  credit  charge  is  less  than  $10. 
Mr.  Klein,  in  his  testimony  before  us, 
elaborated  on  these  points  and  provided 
us  with  a  substantial  amount  of  addi- 
tional Information  and  material  which  I 
know  will  be  of  great  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  been  weigh- 
ing the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the 
type  of  consumer  credit  and  credit  dis- 
closure law  we  should  pass. 

His  statement,  on  August  14,  follows: 
Statement  by   Robert  J.  K-lein,  Economics 
Editor  of  Consumer  Reports,  at  the  Hear- 
ings   Before    the   House   of   Representa- 
tives Subcom-mittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
ON  S.  5  AND  H.R.   11601.  Bills  Generally 
Entitij;d  "Trlth-in-Lending" 
My  name  Is  Robert   J.   Klein.   I  am  eco- 
nomics    editor     of     Consumer     Reports,     a 
monthly  publication  of  Con.sumers  Union  of 
the    U.S..    Inc..    located    at    256    Washington 
Street.  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.  Consumers 
Union  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organiza- 
tion chartered  in  1936  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for   the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Information  and  counsel  to  consumers 
about  goods  and  services  and  about  the  man- 
agement of  family  expenditures.  The  finan- 
cial support  of  the  organization  comes  from 
Its    more    than    one   million    members,   sub- 
scribers and  newsstand  buyers  of  its  publi- 
cations. Consumers  Union  accepts  no  support 
from  any  commercial  organization.  Consumer 
Reports  carries  no  advertising. 

In  addition  to  testing  and  reporting  test 
results  on  products  Consumer  Reports  pro- 
vides Information  on  other  aspects  of  the 
consumers'  problems.  Nearly  every  Issue  con- 
tains articles  on  economic  matters  as  they 
affect  the  market  place,  and  legislative  and 
other  governmental  developments  which  con- 
sumers ought  to  know  about  for  their  own 
protection  and  welfare. 

Consumers  Union's  close  attention  to  the 
current  obstacles  to  rational  use  of  credit 
date  back  to  1957,  when  the  late  Mildred  Edie 
Brady,  an  eminent  member  of  our  staff,  wrote 
the  first  of  several  pioneering  articles  on  the 
subject.  It  was  CU's  Judgment  then,  as  it  Is 
now,  that  full  disclosure  of  interest  costs 
held  out  by  far  the  best  promise  for  stabili- 
sation of  the  national  economy,  which,  then 
as  now,  suffered  erratic  growth  partly  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  Installment  credit  to  hypo 
sales  In  periods  of  surplus  Inventories.  For 
example.  In  several  recent  years  the  con- 
sumer debt  has  expanded  most  steeply  In  the 
late  months  of  the  auto  model  year.  July 
through  September,  as  dealers  frantically  at- 
tempted to  dispose  of  their  heavily  floor 
planned  new  car  quotas.  The  sales  tactics  are 
familiar — slashing  of  the  quoted  prices,  with 
the  dealer's  profit  retrieved  through  high 
credit  charges  concealed  in  easy  (so-called) 
monthly  payments. 

Mrs.  Brady  reported  on  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral consumer  credit  controls  under  Reg\ila- 
tlon  W  during  the  Korean  conflict.  There 
were  simply  too  many  ingenious  ways  of 
concealing  credit  In  other  costs.  Let  the  mar- 
ket have  a  chance  to  work,  she  said.  Olve  the 
consumer  the  Information  he  needs  in  order 
to  borrow  rationally,  and  he  will  help  the 
credit  economy  to  regulate  itself. 

The  readers  of  Consumer  Reports  are 
not  a  typical  cross-section  of  consumers.  By 
their  very  interest  in  our  publication,  they 
•how  a  special  interest  in  managing  their 
Income  wisely   and  a  consciousoeas  of   tbe 


difficulties  Involved.  They  are,  as  you  might 
Imagine,  better  educated  and  better  paid 
than  the  average  American.  It's  no  surprise, 
either,  that  they  rely  on  the  Installment  plan 
less  frequently  and  less  heavily  than  most 
consumers  do. 

Yet  they  do  use  credit.  Response  to  our 
Annual  Questionnaire  for  1965  showed  that 
25  c;  of  the  respondents  were  paying  off  auto- 
mobile loans.  Most  noteworthy  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, 58^5  of  our  questionnaire  respond- 
ents in  1965  used  30-day  charge  accounts  and 
29"  used  revolving  credit  charge  accounts. 
A  steady  stream  of  letters  to  the  editor  recited 
complaints  against  these  accounts.  Indicating 
glimmerings  of  awareness  that  the  service 
charges  are  not  as  small  as  the  buyer  was  led 
to  think.  Several  such  letters  have  been  ap- 
pended to  this  testimony.  They  reveal  a  state 
of  serious  confusion — serious  for  the  credit 
merchant  and  serious  for  a  consumer-ori- 
ented economy.  If  this  elite  group  of  con- 
sumers Is  confused,  we  would  think  the  vast 
majority  are  hopelessly  confused. 

Senate  passage  of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Bill  last  month  represented  a  92-to-O  vote 
of  confidence  In  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
shop  wisely  for  credit  when  given  the  essen- 
tial facts.  Those  facts  concern  the  true  price 
of  money,  whether  borrowed  directly  from 
a  lending  Institution  or  Indirectly  through 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  on  the 
Installment  plan. 

Except  In  the  realm  of  consumer  credit, 
the  price  of  money  Is  everywhere  expressed 
as  an  annual  Interest  rate — the  percentage 
of  principal  the  borrower  must  pay  for  a 
year's  use  of  someone  else's  money.  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  legislation  would  simply  give  con- 
sumers the  same  Information  that  has  always 
formed  the  basis  for  nonconsumer  borrowing. 
For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this  buy- 
now-pay-later  economy,  consumers  would  be 
able  to  make  accurate  price  comparisons  In 
shopping  for  most  types  of  credit.  The  one 
major  exception — and  It  could  easily  become 
a  gaping  hole  In  the  dike — Is  revolving  credit. 
Fortunately,  the  House  of  Representatives 
still  has  an  opportunity  to  repair  the  leak. 
H.R.  11601  already  goes  part  of  the  way 
toward  requiring  the  type  of  annual  rate 
disclosure  that  would  most  help  consumers 
to  compare  revolving  credit  costs  with  those 
of  credit  from  other  sources.  Serious  problems 
would  nevertheless  continue  to  confront  the 
consumer,  In  his  attempt  to  compare  the 
costs  of  competing  revolving  credit  con- 
tracts. As  you  know,  charge  accounts  have 
long  been  a  promotional  tool  of  competing 
department  stores  and  mail-order  houses. 
The  contest  for  revolving  credit  business  has 
recently  been  much  Intensified  by  the  large- 
scale  promotion  of  bank  revolving  credit 
cards  and  revolving  credit  checking  account 
schemes.  Later  In  this  testimony,  we  wlU 
attempt  to  show  that  accurate  cost  compari- 
sons among  the  various,  often-competing,  re- 
volving credit  plans  will  require  more  Infor- 
mation than  merely  the  equivalent  annual 
rate  derived  from  a  stated  monthly  or  other 
periodic  rate. 

It  is  a  great  virtue  of  H.R.  11601  that  It 
opens  fresh  avenues  of  approach  to  problems 
of  Installment-credit  users  scarcely  touched 
on  In  the  six  years  of  Senate  hearings  and 
debate.  Highly  praiseworthy,  for  Instance, 
are  the  bill's  proposed  remedies  for  the  con- 
sumer who  faces  high-handed  collection  and 
repossession  methode;  it  is  time  to  raise 
serious  questlcMis  about  the  workings  of  legal 
mills  grinding  out  Judgments,  repossessions, 
garnishments  and  wage  assignments,  for 
which  state,  county  and  local  taxpayer  must 
foot  the  adminlstratlTe  bllL 

Some  excellent  studies  have  been  made  into 
the  social  iUa  and  the  rank  Inequities  visited 
especially  on  the  underprivileged  consumer 
by  these  collection  methods.  I  would  call  the 
committee's  attention  especially  to  a  report 
to  the  Mayor  at  Chicago,  the  Hon.  Richard 
J.  Daley,  by  Jerome  Schur,  special  assistant 
to  Chief  Judge  Boyle  for  Consumer  Credit. 
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The  report  released  on  December  15,  1966, 
examines  confession  of  judgment  complaints 
filed  in  the  Municipal  Division  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County  during  two  weeks  In 
June  1966.  The  study  uncovered  Interest 
nues  for  used  cars  as  high  as  283%.  Finance 
charges  on  money  advanced  to  pay  Insurance 
premiums  ranged  up  to  97  C^.  The  premiums 
tliemselves  were  found  to  be  as  high  as  $794 
for  12  months'  accident,  credit  life  and  health 
coverage.  The  study  found  that  the  courts 
hud  routinely  processed  judgments  based  on 
improperly  drawn,  incomplete  or  otherwise 
illegal  credit  contracts. 

If  Mr.  Schur's  report  is  not  yet  a  part  of 
your  record,  it  shovild  be.  albeit  that  record 
is  .already  rich  with  evidence.  I  refer  espe- 
cirtlly  to  the  1965  Hearings  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Finance  ~into  service- 
men's credit  problems.  One  outgrowth  of 
these  hearings  was  the  Department  of  De- 
fense directives  on  standards  of  fairness  and 
full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  offered  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  directives 
represent  a  very  big  step  toward  a  Truth-in- 
Lcnding  Bill.  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittees  are  thus  performing  indis- 
pen.sable  work  toward  the  achievement  of 
triuh  and  equity  in  lending. 

THE    ECONOMIC    GOALS 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  bill 
as  it  shapes  up  thus  far  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood only  In  terms  of  the  purposes  xm- 
derlying  it.  Behind  the  progress  of  the 
Truth-In-Lending  Bill  is  a  vital  need  for 
marketing  tools  to  help  stabilize  a  most  tur- 
bulent sector  of  the  national  economy. 

Total  short-term  consumer  debt  has  been 
grow-ing  at  a  furious  pace.  In  the  past  15 
years,  it  has  quadrupled  to  a  present  level  of 
around  $95  billion.  About  $75  billion  is  in- 
stallment debt,  on  which  repayments  last 
year  were  $73  billion.  By  comparison,  total 
personal  Income  has  only  a  little  more  than 
doubled  in  the  sime  15  years,  and  now  stands 
at  about  $505  billion,  after  taxes.  Plain  arith- 
metic thus  says  th.it  about  every  seventh 
dollar  In  the  average  pay  envelope  is  spent 
before  It's  earned. 

And  plain  arithmetic  understntes  the  case. 
You  must  add  interest  charges  of  about  $12.5 
billion  per  year.  You  must  also  take  into 
account  that  only  about  half  of  the  nation's 
wage  earners  have  short-term  Installment 
debts.  Installment  debt  alone,  plus  its  in- 
terest, is  generally  estimated  as  laying  prior 
claim  to  one  dollar  of  every  four  In  an 
average  debtor's  pay. 

.Some  observers  of  the  economy  fear  that, 
with  so  large  a  part  of  future  income  com- 
mitted In  advance,  any  serious  rise  In  unem- 
ployment or  drop  in  wages  would  snowball 
into  a  major  recession.  For  many  people 
would  have  all  they  could  do  to  make  their 
payments:  they  would  be  in  no  position  to 
increase  their  debts,  and  their  cash  buying 
power  would  be  harshly  curtailed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  present  long-term  economic  boom 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  huge  and  ex- 
panding wave  of  consumer  credit.  It  is  there- 
fore understandable  that  nobody  in  the  Gov- 
ernment has  come  out  against  the  fast- 
growing  consumer  Installment  debt  as  such. 

It's  the  turbulent  fluctuations  In  credit 
expansions  that  ca\jse  official  concern.  Like 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  little  shadow,  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  consumer  credit  some- 
times shoots  up  taller  like  an  India-rubber 
ball,  and  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's 
none  of  It  at  all.  The  pattern  of  sharp  rises 
and  falls  over  the  past  15  years  Is  shown  In 
the  accompanying  graph.  It  traces  three 
periods  of  extraordinary  credit  growth.  After 
the  first  two  peaks,  In  1955  and  1959,  the 
rate  of  borrowing  fell  to  around  the  break- 
even point,  where,  over  a  year's  time,  the 
total  of  new  borrowing  very  nearly  equaled 
the  total  of  repayments. 

Do  purchasing  intentions  normally  fluctu- 
ate so  wildly?  Or  does  some  outaide  force 
radically  change  them? 
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Looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  recession  year  1958,  CU  saw  signs  of  the 
lender's  hand  at  work.  "Seven  million  high- 
priced  autos  were  moved  out  of  dealers'  In- 
ventories [In  1955]  In  one  of  the  biggest  sales 
blitzes  of  all  time,"  we  noted,  "and  some  60 'r 
or  better  of  those  cars  were  sold  on  the  cuff. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  tools  of  the  blitz  was  an 
extension  of  installment  contracts  to  36 
months.  Other  sellers,  competing  with  autos 
for  their  sliare  of  the  consumer  dollars,  also 
offered  terms  of  nothing  down  and  36  months 
to  pay   for  rugs,  furniture,  etc." 

The  chief  symptom  of  recession  is  a  slack- 
ening of  economic  growth,  Tlius,  In  1958 
there  was  no  Increase  in  the  Gross  National 
Product.  Credit  expansion  hit  another  new 
high  in  1959,  followed  by  almost  no  credit 
expansion  in  1961.  Again,  the  trough  on  the 
graph  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  tapering 
off  of  economic  growth.  To  piU  it  mildly, 
more  orderly  use  of  credit  might  have  a  less 
unsettling  effect  on  the  general  ecoiiomy. 

The  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Bills  make  no  bones 
about  it.  Tlieir  first-mentioned  purpose  is 
'economic  stabilization."  Underlying  full  dis- 
closure of  credit  costs  is  a  two-part  theory  to 
which  CU  has  long  subscribed.  First,  dis- 
closure of  true  annual  interest  rates  will 
make  people  more  sensitive  to  the  high  price 
they  pay  for  most  Installment  loans.  When 
800  CU  members  reported  a  few  years  ago  to 
the  National  Btireau  of  Economic  Research 
on  recent  credit  deals  ("Consumer  Sensitivity 
to  Finance  Rates;  an  Empirical  and  Analyti- 
cal Investigation"  by  F.  Thomas  JuElcr  and 
Robert  P.  Shay,  NBER.  1964),  only  a  minority 
of  them  said  they  had  any  Idea  of  the  inter- 
est rate  they  had  paid.  Within  that  minority, 
the  average  rate  they  thought  they  had  paid 
was  about  S"^;.  The  rate  they  had  actually 
paid  averaged  about  2S'';  . 

The  second  part  of  the  theory  holds  that 
people  who  are  conscious  of  the  price  of 
credit  will  shop,  compare  and  buy  that  credit 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  they  can  find.  A^r\n.  the 
data  obtained  from  CU  members  accords  w-ith 
the  theory.  Those  wlio  were  able  to  report 
the  true  rate  of  interest  on  their  loans  paid 
an  average,  for  loans  of  under  $500.  of  about 
12':  .  Those  who  had  no  idea  of  the  rate  paid 
a  startling  average  of  about  37'";. 

In  its  report  on  the  Truth-ln-Lendinp  Bill. 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee took  cognizance  of  that  and  other  evi- 
dence. The  Senate's  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
consumer  says,  in  so  many  words,  "Here  is 
the  Information  you  need.  Now  don't  make 
waves." 

SPECIAL   TREATMENT   FOR   REVOLVING   CREDIT 

The  Senate  bill  falls  short,  however,  of  re- 
quiring all  the  information  consumers  will 
need  if  they  are  to  compare  credit  costs. 

At  Senate  hearings  last  spring,  a  number 
of  opponents  of  the  bill  concentrated  their 
fire  on  one  provision  In  particular.  They 
sought  to  knock  out  any  requirement  for  an- 
nual rate  disclosure  on  revolving  credit 
charge  accounts.  And  they  largely  succeeded. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  revolving  credit  as  ap- 
plied to  most  department  store  accounts  and 
most  of  the  new  wave  of  revolving  bank 
credit  cards  would  continue  to  be  labeled,  as 
it  usually  is  now,  with  a  deceptively  low 
monthly  percentage  figure. 

Revolving  credit  is  one  kind  of  consumer 
credit  most  people  are  familiar  with,  whetlier 
or  not  they  make  a  practice  of  buying  on 
time.  People  who  buy  at  all  regularly  in  most 
department  stores  or  from  big  mail  order 
houses  usually  open  charge  accounts.  It's 
convenient  to  pay  the  bill  once  a  monih.  and. 
besides,  there's  usually  no  credit  charge  if 
you  pay  the  bill  within  30  days.  Every  cus- 
tomer, whether  he  pays  cash  over  the  counter 
or  says  cnarge  it.  foots  the  costs  of  30-dav 
credit  as  part  of  the  overhead  built  into  the 
price  of  the  goods. 

Of  course,  most  stores  offer  a  choice  of  pay- 
ing in  full  or  making  a  payment  of.  usually 
10%   per  month.  It's  what's  called  a  '  line  of 


credit"  or  an  "open-end"  credit  account. 
Each  new  purchase  is  added  to  the  bill,  and 
10%  of  the  total  balance  at  the  end  of  each 
billing  period  Is  all  you  have  to  pay  ad  in- 
finitum— all.  that  is,  except  for  a  "smai;  " 
monthly  service  charge.  Many  states  set  a 
service  charge  ceiling  of  l'/2%  per  month, 
and  stores  almost  Invariably  charge  the  max- 
imum. A  rate  of  1 '  ^  7f  a  month  equals  an  an- 
nual interest  of  I'j  times  12,  or  18'". . 

The  balance  due  on  the  nation's  charge 
accounts  has  been  running  at  $10.5  billion. 
About  S3. 5  billion  is  revolving  credit.  That's 
not  much  next  to  the  total  Installment  credit 
oiit.'it.uiding.  But  It  Is  probably  not  an  ac- 
curate figure  at  present,  and  It  certainly 
won't  be  an  accurate  one  in  the  future,  be- 
cause it  omits,  among  other  things,  the  re- 
volving credit  schemes  now  being  heavily 
mercliandiscd  by  banks.  Until  last  year,  bank 
revolving  credit  was  probably  not  a  major 
factor,  although  it  has  been  on  the  scene  at 
least  since  1950.  But  In  only  the  past  year 
or  two.  according  to  the  Federal  Roser\  e 
Board,  the  number  of  banks  Issuing  credit 
cards  or  operating  open-end  credit  plan,^ 
re.'ichcd  627.  plus  several  hundred  local  banks 
act:ng  as  .igents  for  large  city  banks'  /^T'dii 

pl.iHS. 

"The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sup- 
posedly con.':ervative  banking  profession  has 
greeted  this  relatively  new  consumer  service 
is  unparalleled  in  the  pages  of  modern  bank- 
ing h, story.  "  the  American  Bankers  A.'ssocl.i- 
tlon  w.-.s  told  by  a  Chicago  banker.  And  he 
explp.lnccl  why:  "We  are  beginning  with  this 
first  stop  to  recapture  a  larger  share  of  tho 
credit  business  which  heretofore  conceivably 
cotild  hive  fallen  into  nonbanklng  hands  by 
Cipf:tult," 

The  bank  credit  card,  unlike  the  depart- 
meiVt  store  card,  can  be  used  to  charge  pur- 
cliases  at  many  difTerent  stores — as  many 
as  cm  be  recruited  by  the  sponsoring  bank. 
It  is  the  poor  man's  version  of  the  Americr»n 
F':prcss  or  Diners'  Club  card.  As  The  Wall 
Strc?t  Journal  has  reported,  "Bank  card.s 
are  is.sxiod  largely  to  lower-income  consum- 
ers.  .  .  ." 

A  number  of  Midwest  banks,  operating 
Jointly,  "mailed  mounds  of  credit  cards  un- 
solicited to  each  other's  customers  and 
former  customers,  some  4  million  families  in 
all."  the  Journal  said.  C.  A,  Agemian.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  told  why  in  a  recent  speech : 

"If  you  want  to  get  cardholders,  your  c.ircf 
has  to  liave  value.  The  cardholder  needs 
stores  to  use  it  at.  If  you  want  to  attrac. 
merchants,  you  have  to  be  able  to  show  or 
promise  them  a  healthy  looking  number  of 
cardholding  shoppers.  What  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  To  choke  off  competition, 
you  must  flood  the  market  with  cards.  Every- 
body gels  cards  from  every  bank  he  docs  or 
does  not  do  business  with.  Peopio  who  m.iy 
have  a  capacny  to  repay  $500  m.iy  have  re- 
ceived cards  from  various  banks  that  could 
permit  them  to  charge  up  to  $3000  or  C-4000'  ' 

Were  tliC  final  Truth-in-Lending  l.iw  to 
exempt  bank,  department  store  and  mail- 
order chaige  accounts  from  annual  r.tie  di."^- 
closiirc.  it  would  quite  obviously  v.iihhoid 
from  tiie  consumer  an  important  tool  he 
needs  to  shop  wisely  for  credit.  Yet  tlie  Sen- 
ate bill  e.'iempls  tlio.^e  acrovints.  in  mo.st  ni- 
siances. 

If  the  pvemption  i.^  ailowcd  to  st.ind,  on!  .■ 
the  monthly  rate  will  be  disclosed  on  mo.,i 
revolving  credit  de.ils.  To  compare  the  price 
of  revolving  credit  with  that  oi  other  form,s 
of  credit  you  would  have  to  convert  the 
monthly  rate  to  an  annual  rate  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  12,  Many  people  don't  know  th:.t. 
however,  and  they  might  assume  that  a  !'_• ' 
service  charge  is  lower  than.  say.  tiie  12':. 
annuiil  rate  generally  charged  by  credit 
unions.  Tliere  is  thus  some  likelihood  thnt 
the  exemption  would  help  .iccelerate  tho 
growth  of  revolving  credit. 

To  escape  annual  rate  disclosure  for  re- 
volving t^dit,  merchants  and  bankers  used 
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a  shrewd  argument  on  the  Senate  subcom- 
m'ttee  consldertr.g  Truth-!n-Lendlng  and 
ycu  win  doubtless  hear  It  repeated.  A  charge 
account  customer,  they  said,  often  gets  the 
use  of  their  money  at  I'j"'  for  more  than 
one  month.  Someone  who  buys  something 
s'.nrtly  after  his  monthly  bill  has  been  mnde 
o'.it.  for  Instance,  would  have  as  long  as  59 
d'.vs  of  free  time  before  Inc-irrlng  a  service 
c;iarge.  because  he  would  not  receive  his 
n-xt  bill,  with  the  new  item  posted  on  it. 
for  tip  to  29  days  and  v.ould  h:\ve  30  addi- 
tnnal  d^ys  after  that  to  p^y  it.  Therefore, 
t.ne  argument  goes,  a  X'n''  service  charge 
does  not  accur?.te1y  tr.\nslate  £^  18'c  per 
annum  r.nd  Is  u=u.illy  love.'-. 

The  argument  has  a  cute  promise:  Up  to 
59  davs  of  credit  time  are  available  interest- 
free,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  bill  is 
paid  in  full  on  the  59th  day  If  you  don't  pay 
In  full,  time  runs  backward  to  the  date  of 
purchase. 

Well,  maybe  an  accountant  can  really  make 
the  calendar  run  in  reverse  But  one  name 
for  that  sort  of  magic  Is  account  Juggling. 

The  only  reason  for  mentioning  it  here 
Is  that  there  are  many  different  sets  of  rules 
for  Juggling  revolving  credit.  Different  stores 
use  different  rules,  and  they  are  not  Just 
playing  games.  A  revolving  charge  account 
can  coet  considerably  more  at  one  store  or 
bank  than  another,  though  both  seem  to  be 
charging  18^    annual  Interest. 

Professor  Richard  L.  D.  Morse  of  Kansas 
State  University  has  Illustrated  the  situation 
dramatically  In  a  recent  pamphlet  (see  Ap- 
pendix A).  He  demonstrates  six  different  re- 
volving credit  billing  systems,  all  of  them 
examples  of  systems  In  use.  and  he  showed 
how  service  charges  can  run  more  than  twice 
as  high  In  some  stores  as  in  others. 

The  drafters  of  the  Senate  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  BUI  recognized  this  obstacle  to  credit 
price  comparisons.  Their  solution  is  to  require 
each  revolving  credit  contract  and  monthly 
statement  to  explain  Its  billing  system.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  will  have  to 
write  the  necessary  regulations,  has  Its  work 
cut  out.  Here  are  excerpts  from  the  contract 
applications  of  three  mall-order  houses  ex- 
plaining their  billing  systems: 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.:  "an  amount  of 
time  price  differential  computed  at  1  ■  i  %  of 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  each  monthly 
billing  period  until  the  full  amount  of  all 
purchases  and  time  price  differential  thereon 
are  paid  In  full." 

Montgomery  Ward:  "a  time  price  differ- 
ential or  service  charge  of  I'i'^o  per  month 
on  the  opening  monthly  balance  of  any 
account  on  amounts  up  to  $500  and  1'"  per 
month  on  amounts  In  excess  of  S500." 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.:  "a  time  price  differen- 
tial ('service  charge")  computed  by  applying 
the  rate  of  I'ii'^'  to  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  cash  sale  price  and  any  unpaid  service 
charge  on  each  of  any  monthly  billing  dates 
(pursuant  to  youur  then  current  billing  sched- 
ule) commencing  with  the  second  monthly 
billing  date  following  the  date  of  purchase 

Professor  Morse,  being  an  expert  on  such 
things,  was  able  to  show  that  a  certain  six- 
month  series  of  transactions  costing  $2.28 
In  service  charges  at  Penneys  could  cost  $2.74 
at  Sears  or  Wards  and  upwards  of  $5  at  some 
other  stores.  Most  people  wouldn't  get  the 
message  right  away.  A  number  of  them,  in- 
cluding a  professor  of  economics  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  have  written  to  CU 
within  the  past  year  or  so.  One  person  wrote: 
•'I  hate  to  admit  after  many  years  of  using 
my  Sears  account  that  I  was  never  aware  of 
paying  such  a  high  rate  of  interest." 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  confusion  plagu- 
ing consumers  has  to  do  with  the  amount 
of  his  balance  due  to  which  the  revolving 
credit  service  charge  rate  Is  being  applied. 
The  following  letter  from  a  Consumer  Re- 
ports reader  eloquently  expresses  the  confu- 
sion, which  In  this  Instance  led  to  an  vmfalr 


but    nonetheless    understandable    presump 
tion  of  unethical  treatment: 

"I  have  recently  been  the  victim  of  un- 
ethical practices  and  I  think  your  other  read- 
ers might  appreciate  a  warning  In  your 
magazine. 

"As  you  know.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Company 
charges  an  announced  rate  of  1';'^  interest 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance.  I  discovered 
recently  that  the  credit  dep.irtment  in  our 
local  store  wa.s  only  applying  a  portion  of  the 
money  I  paid  them  and  giving  me  credit  for 
the  balance.  For  exarr>plc  land  this  is  exactly 
what  they  did  to  mei.  I  had  an  unpaid  bal- 
ance 01"  $80  00  and  mf.de  a  payment  of  $50  00. 
This  left  me  a  balance  of  $30  00— the  interest 
on  which  snoiild  have  been  45  ■,  When  I  got 
my  monthly  stntenient.  however.  I  found  my 
service  char:;e  was  3  times  as  much  as  it 
should  have  been. 

"When  I  complained  to  the  credit  mana2;er, 
he  first  lied  to  me  and  then  explained  that 
he  had  done  me  the  service  of  crediting  my 
account  with  only  $10  00  of  the  amount 
I  had  paid.  The  balance  was  applied  as  credit 
that  I  could  use  !<ter.  This  unethical  prac- 
tice meant  in  my  case  that  fney  were.  In 
effect,  charging  me  an  Interest  rate  of  over 
5':  a  month  or  60'     a  year. 

'T  have  noticed  that  other  chain  stores 
(like  W.  T.  Grant )  will  do  this  if  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  I  certainly  hope  you  will  And 
some  way  of  drawing  this  dishonest  policy 
to  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

"BowLiN-G  Green-,  Ky. 

"R.   N." 

A  number  of  similar  letters  are  appended 
to  this  testimony.  They  keep  coming  in  quite 
regularly,  and  in  our  opinion  they  shovild  be 
a  cause  for  concern  both  to  the  retail  com- 
munity and  to  this  subcommittee. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  hardly  anyone 
can  fathom  the  billing  methods  of  revolving 
charge  accounts.  Help  Is  needed,  and  the 
need  will  become  more  and  more  pressing 
as  banks  and  stores,  spurred  on  by  the  avail- 
ability of  computerized  billing  systems,  con- 
tend for  revolving  credit  business  H.R.  11601 
would  put  revolving  credit  back  under  full- 
disclosure  provisions.  With  slight  amending, 
it  could  assign  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
tackle  the  billing  problem. 

We  recognize  that  it  would  be  no  simple 
problem  In  rules  making.  But  it  must  be 
solved.  J.  C.  Penney,  now  claims.  In  a  suit 
aimed  against  the  Massachusetts  rate  dis- 
closure law,  that  "Despite  the  difference  in 
actual  finance  charge  rates  charged  by  the 
Plaintiff  (Penneys]  and  certain  of  its  major 
competitors,  all  are  required  to  state  the 
Identical  'simple  Interest  per  annum  rate.' 
The  Plaintiff  thereby  suffers  substantial  In- 
Jury  to  Its  business  by  reason  of  the  mis- 
leading and  distorted  rate  which  results  from 
the  use  of  the  statutory  formula,  the  state- 
ment of  which  misleads  Plaintiff's  customers 
and  prevents  them  from  being  Informed  as 
to  the  substantial  savings  to  be  gained  by 
Plaintiff's  regular  charge  account  plan." 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  Penney's  best  In- 
terest as  well  as  Its  customers'  to  have  some 
simple  yardstick  for  pricing  the  revolving 
credit  at  competing  stores  and  banks.  Con- 
sumers Union  is  convinced  that  a  satisfac- 
tory way  can  be  found  to  solve  the  problem. 
Several  come  to  mind:  a  single  standardized 
billing  system  for  all  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts would  be  one  approach,  though  cer- 
tainly not  the  most  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  Innovation.  Another  approach  might 
be  a  thorough  statistical  analysis  of  the 
various  billing  methods,  with  an  eye  to  es- 
tablishing their  relative  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower. Perhaps  the  most  logical  avenue  of 
attack,  however,  would  be  to  view  the  matter 
the  same  way  any  well-managed  retail  busi- 
ness must  already  be  viewing  it— In  terms 
of  Its  yield.  Testimony  by  retail  executives 
at  the  Senate  hearings  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  know  approximately  how  much  of  their 
charge  account  volume  consists  of  purchases 


on  revolving  credit.  To  that  volume  they 
can  apply  an  annual  rate  to  project  their 
gross  service  charge  revenues.  If,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  the  actual  cost  of  revolvir^ 
credit  varies  significantly  from  store  to  store. 
then  there  must-be  different  rates  of  yield. 
Each  store  presumably  has  a  fair  Idea  of  its 
own  yield,  and  probably  shares  with  others 
In  the  trade  a  good  understanding  of  hov.- 
various  billing  methods  would  affect  that 
yield. 

May  I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  "Fin- 
ancial Rate  Translater  and  Guide  to  Legal 
Installment  Sales  Rates,"  published  by  the 
Financial  Publishing  Company  of  Bostoi2  for 
their  use  by  the  credit  Industry: 

"Traditionally  the  return  on  m.nney  in- 
vested is  stated  as  annual  Interest  rate  f  n 
the  funds  actually  in  use.  For  monthly  pay- 
ment loans  the  Interest  rate  per  month  is 
1  12  of  the  annual  interest  rate.  In  the^e 
tables  we  shall  call  this  annual  Interest  rate 
the  actuarial  rate  .  .  .  The  actuarial  rate 
expresses  the  true  return  on  investment." 

Gentlemen,  we  submit  that  the  consumer 
shopping  for  revolving  credit,  or  any  kind 
of  credit,  should  be  allowed  to  share  the 
knowledge  belonging  to  those  doing  the 
lending.  As  so  often  Is  true,  the  consumer 
is  the  only  participant  in  the  transaction 
who  is  deprived  of  full  Information.  He  very 
badly  needs  that  Information.  One  unwise 
deal,  after  all,  means  little  to  a  business 
conducting  transactions  by  the  thousands. 
But  one  unwise  credit  deal  can  be  ruinous 
to  the  individual  across  the  counter. 

Plainly,  If  the  present  Congress  does  not 
set  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  differentiating  amount  actual 
revolving  credit  rates,  you  will  be  leaving 
unfinished  business  for  some  future  Con- 
gress— business  that  needs  attending  to  right 
away. 

CLOSING   OTHER  LOOPHOLES 

Consumers  Union  Is  especially  pleased  to 
see  that  H.R.  11601  closes  other  loopholes 
left  m  the  Senate  bill  as  it  treats  rate  dis- 
closure. We  will  mention  here  a  few  of  the 
failings  of  S.  5. 

First  mortgages  on  houses  are  exempt 
from  disclosure  regulations.  It  Is  true  that 
mortgage  Interest  is  already  stated  as  a 
true  annual  rate.  But  certain  fees  are  usually 
left  out  of  the  rate  picture — such  as  mort- 
gage placement  and  appraisal  fees,  credit  re- 
port fees  and  points,  or  discounts,  paid  by 
the  purchaser.  According  to  recent  figures 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Just  the  placement  fees  and  points  on  con- 
ventional new-home  mortgages  are  now 
averaging  almost  1'",  of  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  In  effect,  the  Interest  rate  is  higher 
than  It  looKs.  It  should  be  fully  disclosed. 
H.R.  11601  only  partly  remedies  the  situa- 
tion. In  our  opinion.  It  should  count  ap- 
praisal fees  and  c  -edit  reports  as  part  of  the 
finance  charge  on  a  mortgage. 

Premiums  for  credit  life  insurance  would 
not  be  considered  as  finance  charges  or  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  interest  rate.  Yet  many 
lenders  and  credU  merchants  require  you 
to  buy  insurance  for  their  protection.  Unless 
the  option  to  buy  is  the  borrower's,  credit 
life  Insurance  premiums  should  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  interest  rate.  H.R.  11601  does 
the  Job. 

Insurance  conamisslons  earned  by  used 
car  dealers  when  they  sell  an  accident  policy 
as  part  of  the  credit  package  on  a  car  sale 
would  not  be  counted  In  the  interest  rate. 
Some  dealers  have  close  ties  with  Insurance 
agencies  and  pad  the  price  of  car  financing 
with  overpriced  premiums.  If  accident  in- 
surance is  part  of  a  car  deal,  the  dealer's  take 
should  be  Included  In  the  interest  rate. 
H.R.  11601  does  not  Include  It. 

There  Is  no  regulation  of  credit  advertis- 
ing. Familiar  and  phony  slogans  like  "low 
bank  rates"  and  "no  money  down — easy 
monthly  payments"  would  continue  to  gull 
the    unwary.    Massachusetts    law    requires 
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credit  merchants  to  post  the  true  annual 
interest  rate  in  any  advertisement  making 
reference  to  credit  terms.  Federal  law  should 
follow  suit.  H.R.  11601  does  the  Job  quite 
admirably. 

If  the  finance  charge  is  $10  or  less,  the 
lender  doesn't  have  to  disclose  his  annual 
interest  rate.  Example:  A  vacuum  cleaner 
salesman  knocks  on  the  door  with  an  offer 
of  an  $80  machine  for  $10  down  and  12 
monthly  payments  of  $6.65.  The  payments 
total  $89.80.  The  finance  charge  is  $3.80  for 
S70  for  one-year  installment  credit.  The  well- 
concealed  true  annual  Interest  is  25''-. 
Truth-in-Lending  should  apply  to  small 
deals  as  well  as  big  ones.  H.R.  11601  does  the 
job. 

The  Senate  bill  would  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  1,  1969.  There  is  no  reason,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  at  the  Senate  hearings,  why 
the  effective  date  could  not  be  set  much 
sooner  after  enactment.  H.R.  11601's  effective 
date  of  July  1,  1968  seems  quite  reasonable 
for  most  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Credit  sellers  could  Judge  their  rate  dis- 
closure by  stating  it  as  dollars  per  hundred 
rather  than  as  a  percentage  until  January 
1.  1972.  H.R.  11601  dispenses  with  such  non- 
sense as  this. 

Confidence  in  the  consvimer  will  be  re- 
warded best  if  he  Is  given  a  good  yardstick, 
If  all  credit  sellers  must  adhere  to  Its  stand- 
ard of  measurement,  and  if  the  standard  Is 
Invoke  as  soon  a?  possible.  This  requires  a 
Federal  Truth-ia-Lending  Bill  without  holes. 

Appendix  A 

REVOLVING  CREDrr  BILLING  SYSTEMS 

Service  charges  on  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts vary  widely  from  store  to  store  and 
from  bank  to  bank,  even  though  the  stated 
interest  rate  is  usually  the  same.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
fairly  simple.  The  service  charge  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  balance  due  times  the  monthly 
Interest  rate.  But  different  department  stores, 
mail-order  houses  and  credit-card  banks 
have  different  methods  of  determining  the 
part  of  your  monthly  balance  against  which 
a  service  charge  is  assessed. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  Richard  L. 
D.  Morse,  professor  of  family  economics  at 
Kansas  State  University*  make  two  things 
quite  clear.  First,  It  Is  next  to  Impossible 
to  tell  which  revolving  credit  account  offers 
the  best  deal.  "Methods  of  figuring  service 
charges  were  too  complex  not  only  for  the 
local  management  to  understand  and  relay 
to  customers  who  wanted  to  know  how  it 
would  work  In  practice,  but  for  national 
[store  chain]  offices  to  interpret  In  terms  of 
an  annual  percentage  rate  of  service  charge," 
Professor  Morse  wrote. 

Second,  store-to-store  differences  In  credit 
costs  can  be  quite  significant.  The  Morse 
survey  Isolated  six  billing  methods,  each  ar- 
riving at  a  different  total  of  service  charges 
for  a  given  series  of  hypothetical  transac- 
tions. The  customer  began  with  a  clean 
slate — no  balance  due — on  the  first  of  the 
year.  He  then  did  business  with  the  store  as 
follows: 


Purchases 

Returns 

Payments 

January 

february 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J30 

120 

90 

10 

10 

10 

JIO 

30 
40 

'      J20  ■  " 
80 
10 

10 

10 

Here,  from  lowest  to  highest,  is  the  total 
of  service  charges,  at  I'^iTc  per  month,  de- 
pending on  which  of  the  six  billing  methods 
Is  applied: 


•"Truth  In  Lending,"  the  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information.  15  Gwynn  Hall,  Univer- 
sity of   Missouri,  Columbia,   Mo.  65201. 


Method:  Option  to  pay  in  full  within  30 
days  of  the  billing  date  without  incurring 
any  service  charge.  Interest  rate  Is  applied 
to  the  previous  month's  closing  balance,  less 
any  payment  and  returns.  Total  service 
charge — $2.28. 

Method:  Same  as  preceding  except  re- 
turns are  not  credited  before  the  interest 
rate  is  applied.  Total  service  charge — $2.43. 

Method:  Same  as  preceding  except  neither 
returns  nor  a  payment  is  credited  before  in- 
terest rate  is  applied,  unless  the  total  of  re- 
turns and  payment  equals  or  is  higher  than 
the  previous  month's  closing  balance.  Total 
service  charge — $2.74. 

Method:  Same  as  preceding  except  returns 
are  never  credited  to  the  previous  month's 
closing  balance.  Total  service  charge — $4.16. 

Method:  No  30-day  option  to  pay  in  full 
without  incurring  a  service  charge.  Interest 
rate  is  applied  to  the  previous  month's  clos- 
ing balance.  Total  service  charge — $4.47. 

Method:  Same  as  preceding,  except  inter- 
est rate  is  applied  to  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  current  month.  Total  service  charge— 
$5.44. 

Although  typical,  the  six  billing  methods 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  possibilities.  And  all 
variations,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
return  credits,  are  open  to  bank  revolving 
credit  plans.  Obviously,  you  can't  make  tl'ie 
most  economic  use  of  a  charge  account  un- 
less yoti  understand  its  billing  system 
thoroughly.  But,  as  Professor  Morse  found, 
the  essential  facts  cannot  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

Appendix  B 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  letters  writ- 
ten to  Consumers  Union  by  readers  in  1966 
and    1967.    all    complaining   about   revolving 
credit  billing  methods. 

Reading  your  magazine  has  made  us  in- 
creasingly aware  of  deceptive  practices  such 
as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  following  letter. 
M.\cy's. 

Customer  Relations. 
Herald  Square.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  1  21  67  confirmed 
the  fact  that  your  service  charge  of  I'i';, 
per  month  is  applied  to  items  at  their  initial 
billing.  This  in  fact  means  that,  on  the  Initial 
billing,  customers  having  a  C-T  type  account 
are  actually  paying  up  to  45%  per  month 
service  charge  depending  on  the  date  they 
charge  items  in  relation  to  your  billing  date. 

I  can  only  assume  that  some  loophole  In 
New  York  law  permits  this  seemingly 
usurious  practice  as  this  Is  not  true  of  any 
of  the  several  extended  payment  plan  ac- 
counts which  I  hold  in  New  Jersey,  e.g.  Sears, 
Bambergers,  Chase.  All  the  other  accounts 
charge  a  lV2''o  per  month  service  charge  on 
the  unpaid  balance  from  the  previous  billing. 

Accordingly,  I  am  herewith  returning  my 
Macy's  charge  plate  together  with  a  check 
for  $57.87  to  cover  the  balance  due  on  my 
account.  Please  close  my  account  immedi- 
ately. I  realize  that  this  misunderstanding  Is 
most  likely  my  own  fault  as  I  should  have 
read  the  fine  print  more  carefully.  However, 
I  wonder  how  many  of  your  C-T  account 
customers  realize  the  true  amount  of  service 
charge  they  are  paying.  Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware! 

SoMMrr,  N.J. 

P.  G. 

In  your  May  [1967]  issue  a  reader  brought 
to  your  attention  confusing  statements  is- 
sued by  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  in  regards  to 
interest  charges. 

I  was  recently  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Sears  method  of  charging  interest  on  30-day 
or  revolving  accounts  is  not  what  it  appears 
to  be.  Most  customers  and  most  Sears  em- 
ployees, Including  those  in  the  credit  depart- 
ment, assume  that  the  method  used  by  Sears 
is  the  same  as  that  used,  by  other  depart- 
ment stores  and  by  oil  company  credit  card 
systems.  This  is  not  true.  Sears  does  not 
charge  I'i^c  per  month  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. It  charges  interest  on  the  total  amount 


of  the  previous  billing,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  payment  made,  exclusive  of  a  full  pay- 
ment. 

As  an  example:  a  purchase  of  $100  Is  made 
and  a  billing  Is  sent  to  the  customer.  The 
customer  then  pays  $50.  The  next  billing 
shows  a  $50  balance  due  plus  $1.50  (I'i' 
x  $100)  service  charge,  not  $0.75  (I'j  •";  x  $50) 
as  one  would  expect.  Thus,  it  is  theoretically 
possible  for  a  customer  to  pay  the  full  $100 
and  then  receive  a  billing  with  a  balance  cf 
$0.00  but  an  Interest  charge  of  $1.50.  Fortu- 
nately. Sears  does  not  go  that  far  in  this  un- 
scrupulous practice. 

I  hate  to  admit  that  after  many  years  of 
using  my  Sears  account  I  was  never  aware 
that  I  was  paying  such  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest. How  many  of  your  readers  are  aware 
of  this? 

NORW.^LK.  Calif. 

W.    L, 

To  add  more  fuel  to  your  truth  in  lendinc; 
campaign,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  that  even  such  an  otherwise  repu- 
table store  as  Sears  may  charge  interest  rates 
as  high  as  72  percent  per  annum  Sears  basic 
rate  of  interest  on  a  revolving  charge  is  18 
per  cent  per  annum  (I'i^  per  month)  but 
it  is  based  on  the  end  of  month  balance.  If 
a  customer  bought  a  $200  item  on  January 
23  and  was  billed  for  this  on  January  30. 
and  he  paid  $100  on  the  same  day.  he  would 
pay  1'..  per  cent  on  $200  or  $3.  the  equiv- 
alent of  72  per  cent  simple  Interest  per 
annum. 

If  this  is  what  reputable  stores  are  charg- 
ing, wh:U  are  the  less  reputable  doing? 

PiTTSBURGH.    PA. 

R.  T. 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Klein's 
Department  Store  requesting  that  they  close 
my  account  and  staling  the  reason  therefore. 
I  am  confident  that  Klein's  will  not  give  me 
much  trouble  over  this,  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  thousands  of  customers  accept  these 
charges  without  realizing  the  true  interest, 
especially  if  tiie  "minimum"  service  charge 
is  applied  wiiere  the  time  payment  plan  is 
actually  being  used. 

(The  enclosed  letter  follows; ) 
President, 

S.  Klein  on  the  Square, 
Stam/ord,  Conn. 

Sir:  The  enclosed  statement  reflects  a  bal- 
ance which  is  comprised  entirely  of  service 
charges.  Since  I  pay  my  entire  purchase  in- 
voices due  on  the  15th  day  of  every  month, 
I  do  not  pay  or  honor  service  charges.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  quite  busy  and  I  must 
select  one  monthly  remitting  date  for  all  ac- 
counts (this  is  the  15th.).  If  your  organiza- 
tion finds  it  convenient  to  choose  the  15th. 
or  17th.  as  a  billing  date  that  Is  your  con- 
cern. However.  I  will  not  honor  erroneous 
service  charges  arising  from  this  practice. 

The  enclosed  statement  contains  a  service 
charge  of  $0.50  on  a  balance  of  $4.25.  all  of 
which  consists  of  previous  erroneous  serv- 
ice charges.  This  comes  to  interest  annual  of 
141.7' c  charged  on  prior  interest.  This 
usurious  practice  of  Klein's  is  by  far  the 
worst  I  have  encountered  In  all  my  experi- 
ence with  department  stores,  discount  stores, 
credit  cards,  etc.  You  are  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  loan  sharks  if  this  type  of 
item  is  generally  collectable  in  your  ex- 
perience. 

I  am  destroying  my  charge  card.  Please 
close  my  account  and  I  refuse  to  be  respon- 
sible for  any  charges  after  the  above  date. 
(End  of  enclosed  letter.) 

Another  practice  that  I  have  noticed.  Is 
that  some  stores  will  compute  the  service 
charge  on  the  entire  balance  carried  forward 
from  the  previous  month,  even  though  they 
may  have  entered  a  credit  for  a  substantial 
payment.  Thus  charges  are  made  on  the 
amount  remitted  which  obviously  should 
not  be  included  in  the  time  balance. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  W. 
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I  had  a  revealing  experience  with  the  Sears 
Roebuck  credit  system  recently.  It  Involved 
■the  purchase  of  two  chairs  on  January  12th, 
and  the  monthly  statement  on  the  18th  that 
listed  them  accurately,  at  $175.  We  were  tem- 
porarily short,  so  I  figured  that  a  check  for 
«100  would  leave  only  $75  which  at  I'i  %  for 
a  month  would  cost  me  about  $1.13.  So  on 
February  2nd  we  mailed  a  check  for  $100. 
Imagine  our  surprise  when  the  statement  ar- 
rived on  February  18th.  It  showed  a  balance 
owed  of  $75  which  was  correct,  and  a  service 
charge  for  $2.63! 

Inquiries  at  the  local  .store  established 
that  the  charge  was  figured  on  the  previous 
month's  balance,  that  Is  I'j^;  on  $175.  I 
protested  that  the  initial  $100  had  been  paid 
well  within  the  30-day  limit  for  cash-charge 
conditions  but  the  only  respon.se  was  "that 
the  system  was  set  up  on  the  previous 
month's  balance.  1  finally  re<icheU  one  of- 
ficial who  read  a  rcgulauon  :o  the  effect 
that  since  this  was  my  first  experience  with 
their  system,  they  would  refund  the  fee 
charged  on  the  $100  that  I  had  paid,  but  they 
could  not  be  this  generous  the  next  -.ime. 

After  reaching  the  hierarchy  in  the  Chi- 
cago office.  I  est.iblished  that  my  first  pay- 
ment was  unusually  large  and  thus  the  sys- 
tem slipped  and  charged  me  what  seemed  too 
much.  They  would  be  glad  to  adjust  this. 
and  if  ever  this  occurred  again,  just  call.  I 
was  left  with  the  Impressio'i  that  if  we  had 
paid  Just  $20,  they  would  have  assessed  me 
for  I'il  of  $175  and  I  would  not  have  no- 
ticed the  difference,  in  the  February  billing. 
Upon  reading  the  fine  print  in  the  catalog. 
It  is  clear  that  Sears  does  indeed  charge  1  '2  '  ■ 
on  the  previous  month's  billing  without  ad- 
Justing  for  what  was  paid  by  the  customer 
on  that  statement.  The  balance,  however,  on 
the  next  statement  reflects  what  is  truly 
owed— not  the  basis  for  calculating  the  serv- 
ice charge.  It  appears  that  Sears  actually 
does  much  better  than  l'-\^r  on  service 
charges.  Had  we  not  complained,  we  would 
have  paid  3 '  2  ^-  for  $73  for  a  month. 

By  contrast  Penneys  catalog  says  1'^':  of 
the  unpaid  balance.  Is  Sears  openly  conduct- 
ing a  deception  about  their  true  service 
charge  percentage,  or  Is  this  Just  called  sharp 
business?  After  doing  our  buying  there  for 
30  years,  we  are  not  so  sure  about  our  Sears 
charge  card.  Have  you  any  comments  on  "-his 
unusual  way  to  do  business? 
Mount  Prospect.  III. 

R.L. 
Although  aware  of  the  exorbitant  Interest 
rates  charged  by  department  stores,  I  pur- 
chased a  new  house  and  needed  about  $1,500 
worth  of  odds  and  ends  to  make  It  livable. 
I  compared  the  interest  rates  of  several  com- 
panies and  noted  the  following  In  a  Ward's 
catalog:  "I  will  pay  .  .  .  charge  of  l'i% 
per  month  on  the  opening  monthly  balance 
of  my  account  on  amounts  up  to  $500  and 
'4%  per  month  on  amounts  In  excess  of 
$500."  This  made  sense — much  like  the  all- 
electric  home  does— the  rates  decrease  as 
increased  use  Is  made  of  the  service,  I  as- 
sumed that  the  cost  of  carrying  an  account 
was  absorbed  In  the  higher  rate  for  the  first 
$500  and  then  reasonably  expected  the  lower 
Interest  as  an  expression  of  their  lower  costs. 
Thus,  I  placed  all  $1500  in  purchases  with 
Ward's  rather  than  seeking  to  divide  the 
purchases  among  several  stores. 

When  the  bill  came  I  found  that  X  was 
charged  Interest  at  the  full  1' ;'';•.  Upon 
Inquiry,  I  was  told  that  the  figures  In  the 
catalog  pertain  only  to  people  who  live  in 
Missouri  I  insisted  that  their  catalogs  (which 
arrived  via  mails  unsolicited  at  my  homel 
induced  me  to  make  the  Indicated  purchases. 
Their  reply  was  that  when  I  first  made  a 
catalog  order  I  was  handed  a  small  card  to 
sign  which  had  different  Interest  figures  on 
It — namely  that  I  would  pay  I'i'l-  of  the 
unpaid  balance  regardless  of  how  high  It 
went. 

Letters   to  Ward's  are   rewarded   by   con- 


descending letters  which  refuse  to  even  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  misleading.  In  re- 
cent months  I  purcha.sed  another  $2500 
worth  of  merchandise,  nothing  to  be  sure 
from  Ward's. 

Having  long  been  a  reader  of  Consumer 
Reports  I  should  not  have  permitted  myself 
to  be  trapped  into  these  high  interests.  But. 
I  had  assumed  my  Investigation  of  the  rates 
as  printed  on  the  back  of  the  contracts  at- 
tached to  the  catalog  was  adequate.  Ap- 
parently not. 

Edmond  Ok'.s. 

G   M. 


dubious  "pleasure,"  before  you  even  buy.  of 
having  their  credit  card! 

Maybe  I'm  naive,  but  have  30  day  charge 
accounts  gone  out  of  style?  I  may  become  a 
cash  customer  completely,  and  forget  about 
writing  checks!  I  just  don't  like  being  taken. 

FEDERAL  Way,  Wash. 

M.  C. 
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I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  usury  pracclced  by  Mont- 
gomery Wi.rd  in  their  billing  system.  This 
company  adds  interest  at  the  rute  of  1'2'^' 
per  month  to  tho  unpaid  balance  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  billing  period  without 
de'-luctin?  pavmcnts  made  ciuring  the  billing 
period.  In  effect  they  are  charging  interest 
on  money  -Ahich  has  already  been  paid  on  the 
accuunC  during  the  billing  period  and  prior 
to  the  billing  date.  Why  dunt  they  calculate 
m'.frest  on  the  balance  riinaining  on  the 
acrount  at  the  end  of  the  billing  date? 

As  an  exumpie,  the  following  is  my  bill 
dated  5  25-57. 

I.anl  month's  balaure $157.  82 

Ser.ice  charge  added .^»«,-i»* 2.37 

Payments   and   credits 118.82 

New  balance 41.37 

The  $118  82  was  paid  on  the  account  dur- 
ing the  billing  period  yet  interest  is  still 
charged  to  it.  The  actual  interest  rate 
charged  on  this  bill  is  almost  6'.  per  month 
calculated  on  the  balance  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

I  have  a're.^.dy  written  Montgomery  Ward 
regarding  this  practice  but.  as  expected,  I 
have  received  no  reply.  I  am  sure  that  Mont- 
gomery Ward  would  be  among  the  first  to 
state  that  government  controls  are  not 
needed  in  this  area,  but  I  would  advise  them 
to  institute  fair  practices  prior  to  such  a 
biatement. 

A.NN  Arbor.  Milh. 

R.  M. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  experienced  Sears 
Roebuck's  latest  trick  to  increase  their  carry- 
ing charge? — Simple — just  don't  bother  to 
post  credits  to  your  account  until  after  the 
billing  date.  In  this  way  they  can  collect 
your  money  and  charge  you  Interest  on  It 
also.  It  must  be  very  prevalent  as  I  caught  it 
3  times  In  1  year  on  my  account.  Needless  to 
say  It's  now  closed. 

Glenview.  III. 

W.  S. 

Why  don't  you  mention  the  deceptive  bill- 
ing practices' currently  used  by  such  large 
companies  as  Sears.  Not  only  can't  you  read 
their  statements  (unless  yo\i  look  VERY 
closely)  but  they  add  their  "carrying 
charges"  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  paid  In 
30  days! 

I  have  already  returned  one  credit  card 
from  a  local  chain  (Valu-Mart)  because  they 
added  carrying  charges  upon  carrying 
charges,  and  I  no  longer  shop  at  their  local 
outlet. 

Currently  idue  to  a  change  in  billing  prac- 
tice from  local  to  Los  Angeles  1  I  am  fighting 
the  same  battle  with  Sears.  At  present  I 
"owe"  them  $1.28  in  carrying  charges  over 
the  past  two  months  although  I  paid  the 
bills  within  10  days  of  receiving  them.  Al- 
though I  have  written  two  letters,  with  a 
third  to  go  out  with  this  mall.  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  courtesy  of  an  answer.  I  may  miss  the 
convenience  of  shopping  by  phone,  but  Sears 
will  probably  get  their  credit  c.ird  back  too! 
The  convenience  is  the  only  reason  why  I 
have  a  card  anyway. 

Incidentally.  I  do  net  have  a  Montgomery 
Ward  credit  card.  Their  latest  practice  is  to 
add  carrying  charges  immediately.  There  Is 
another  ior.il  outfit  that  charges  you  for  the 


BORDERS  WITHOUT  A  WALL^A 
CENTURY  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou,s  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nev,'  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RrccRa 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE'^  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.^t  of  the  gentlrm?n 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hnv? 
i-ecently  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  a.s  a 
judsre  in  an  e.s.say  contest  conducted  in  22 
District  of  Columbia  schools,  honoring 
Canada's  centennial  of  confederation. 
As  cochairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  States-Canadian  interparlia- 
mentary group.  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  increasing  knowledge  of 
Canada  here  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada's vei-y  similarity  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  ease  of  travel  between  the 
two  counti-ies,  has  caused  many  Ameri- 
can to  regard  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
as  a  reflection  of  American  society. 

This  essay  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Centennial  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  PACE  project  370  and 
approved  by   the  District  of  Columbia 
board  of  education,   gave  hundreds  of 
District   youngsters   an   opportunity   to 
dispel   their  own  preconceptions  about 
Canada.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
read  the  four  winning  essays  will  benefit 
from   the  talent,  imagination,  and  re- 
search of  Sarah  Jane  Taylor.  11;  Robert 
B.  Giffin.  12;  Sterling  A.  Green.  18;  and 
Marvin  De"Witt  'Williams,  18.  These  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  students  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  Canada  as  guests 
of  the  Canadian  Centennial  Commission. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  this 
year's  program  will  become  a  part  of 
many  school  districts  around  the  coun- 
try. Any  project  designed  to  promote, 
stimulate,  and  strengthen  communica- 
tion between  nations,  particularly  at  the 
student  level,  should  be  strongly  encour- 
aged. It  has  also  come  to  my  attention 
that  this  project  has  had  an  affect  on 
the  current  curriculum  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schools.  I  quote  here  briefly  from 
a  letter  from  the  exceptionally  able  su- 
pervising director  of  PACE  project  370. 
a  special  communicative  skills  progiam 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools: 

All  facets  of  the  essay  contest  have  r.-.:.de 
their  mark  on  the  participants.  One  fact  wc 
discovered  was  quite  revealing.  Students  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  realization  that 
their  knowledge  of  Canada  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, sketchy  at  best.  As  a  staff,  we  studied 
the  time  allotted  to  the  study  of  Canada  and 
concluded  that  it  did  notprovide  sufficiently 
for  in-depth  concentration.  As  a  result,  we 
have  made  recommendations  for  curriculum 
area  changes  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Studies  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education. 
These  recommendations  are  being  favorably 
received  and  we  hope  to  introduce  this 
change  in  our  schools  in  the  fall. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  of  this  essay  con- 
test was  "Border  Without  a  Wall — A  Cen- 
tury of  Friendship."  We  have  seen  from 
the  letter  just  quoted  that  a  small  wall 
in  an  American  school  system  may  have 
been  breached  as  a  result  of  the  contest. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  next  100  years  will 
see  United  States-Canadian  relations 
continue  over  the  longest  unfortified 
frontier  in  the  world,  and  that  Americans 
may  further  appreciate  the  unique  na- 
ture and  freedom-loving  vitality  of  our 
Canadian  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the  four 
winning  essays,  for  they  are  instructive 
examples  of  the  intelligence  of  young 
Americans  as  well  as  a  creative  salute 
to  Canada  on  her  centennial. 

Democratic  Principles  as  Promoters  of 

International  Good  Will 

(By    Andy    Green,    Western    High    School, 

Washington,   D.C.) 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
largest  nations  in  North  America,  share  a 
heritage  of  democratic  principles  and  laws 
and  are  entering  a  new  era  of  friendship  and 
cooperation.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China,  on  the  other  hand,  are  both  com- 
mitted to  the  establishment  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  Yet  relations  between 
those  two  nations  are  worse  now  than  at  any 
other  time  In  their  history.  Using  Canadian- 
American  friendship  as  an  example,  the  world 
could  learn  a  great  deal. 

Today's  situation  with  respect  to  Sino- 
Sovlet  and  Canadian-American  relations  is 
somewhat  paradoxical.  A  brief  examination  of 
history  will  show  why : 

Until  the  advent  of  Communism,  the  two 
great  Asian  nations  had  little  to  do  with  one 
another.  Completely  unto  themselves  In  a 
quiet,  though  somewhat  medieval  society, 
the  Chinese,  a  naturally  isolatlonistic  people, 
did  nothing  to  antagonize  their  Russian 
neighbors.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is  itself 
a  lasting  ssnnbol  of  their  Isolationism.  Russia, 
for  her  part,  reciprocated  this  policy. 

In  1917.  Russians  established  communism 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  world. 
The  Chinese  followed  thirty  years  later.  For 
a  time,  the  two  nations  were  in  complete 
accord,  signing  in  1950  a  thirty-year  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation.  This  treaty  has 
been  largely  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
Slno-Soviet  Ideological  split.  The  Russians 
prefer  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with 
non-communist  nations,  favoring  economic, 
political,  and  propagandistic  methods  for 
self-aggrandizement,  while  the  Chinese  are 
actively  committed  to  fostering  worldwide 
"revolutions"  for  communism.  As  a  result  of 
this  disagreement.  Sino-Sovlet  relations 
never  have  been  poorer. 

Let  us  look  now  at  Canada  and  America. 
Both  believe  In  a  system  of  basic  self-de- 
termination. This  Is  their  common  English 
heritage  which  maintains  that  the  people 
shall  be  the  chief  factor  in  their  government. 
The  history  of  relations  between  these  two 
countries  before  Canada's  confederation  in 
1867,  and  for  some  time  after,  was  one  of 
great  hostility.  Because  Canada  was  a  British 
colony,  she  endured  a  great  deal  of  the  Amer- 
ican anti-British  sentiment  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  War  of  1812.  Border  dis- 
putes were  common  until  about  1850.  Ameri- 
can Northerners  were  wary  of  any  Canadian 
support  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 
Trade  disagreements  and  Canadian  fear  of 
American  encroachments  on  Canadian  soil 
were  both  common.  This  situation  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  firm  basis  for  International  co- 
operation.' 
The  paradox  mentioned  earlier  is  simply 


this:  Because  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  steeped  in  communist  ideology, 
one  would  expect  them  to  be  united  in  that 
crusade  which  calls  for  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  to  unite  against  the  ruling 
class  to  achieve  a  classless,  equal  society. 
(Such  a  society  has  never  been  achieved.) 
One  would  also  suppose  that  self-determina- 
tion for  a  nation,  and  for  the  people  of  that 
nation,  leaves  a  good  deal  of  room  for  Inter- 
national antagonism  arising  from  national- 
istic feelings  within  the  countries  involved. 
Current  French-American  disagreements  are 
an  example  of  this. 

The  logical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  above  discussion  are,  first,  that  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  get  along  quite 
well  with  one  another,  being  dedicated  to  a 
common  goal;  and  second,  that  Canada  and 
the  United  States  should  be  somewhat  antag- 
onistic towards  each  other.  The  paradox  is 
that  Just  the  opposite  is  actually  true. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Sino-Sovlet  rift 
is  not  the  fault  of  communist  doctrines  to 
which  the  two  nations  axe  committed,  but 
rather  of  natural  differences,  such  as  race, 
language,  and  basic  attitudes  toward  life  In 
general.  But  if  the  two  most  populous  na- 
tions in  the  world  cannot  agree  on  how  the 
world  will  become  communist,  then  cer- 
tainly the  "workers  of  the  world"  =  can  never 
be  won  over  to  their  doctrines. 

Democracy,  by  its  very  nature,  is  not 
pledged  to  the  support  of  any  ideology  as 
such.  If  the  people,  through  their  elected 
officials,  happen  to  support  a  particular  so- 
cial or  political  school  of  thought,  they  do 
so  on  their  own  volition  and  not  In  response 
to  any  grand  design  set  up  for  them  to  fol- 
low. "Therefore,  nations  with  elective  govern- 
ments are  seldom  at  variance  with  one 
another;  they  are  content  with  their  own 
systems  and  are  not  committed  to  world 
domination. 

The  chief  importance  of  Canadian-Ameri- 
can friendship  is  not  merely  the  satisfaction 
of  the  two  nations  at  Its  existence,  although 
satisfaction  is  desirable.  The  chief  impor- 
tance is  the  example  for  the  people  of  the 
world,  who  should  take  notice  of  what  two 
nations  can  accomplish  together  when  they 
have  the  freedom  to  do  it. 
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Border  Without  a  Wall — A  Centttry  of 
Friendship 

(By  Marvin  D.  WllUams,  Western  High 
School,   Washington,   D.C.) 

North  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  a  vast 
land  mas8  larger  than  all  of  Europe.  It 
cramps  southward  into  the  temperate  climate 
of  the  lower  lakes  and  then  stretches  north- 
ward in  a  wild  movement  to  the  coldest 
Arctic  regions.  You  may  travel  across  this 
land  by  dog-sled  or  by  Jet.  You  may  travel 
from  one  sea,  across  the  prairies,  through  the 
majestic  mountains,  to  the  other  sea.  You 
may  dig  into  the  rich  fields  of  oil  and  you 
may  mine  the  coal.  You  may  trap  for  fur  and 
you  may  temper  the  steel.  And  then  you  may 
cross  3,800  miles  of  unrestricted  border  to 
reach  the  United  States.  Yes,  you  may  call  it 
Canada. 

Canadian  history  began  by  sea  as  Europe 
expanded  over  the  oceans.  First  came  the 
French  whose  Influences  are  enduring  ele- 


'  Edgar  Mclnnes,  Canada,  A  Political  and 
Social  History,  1963,  chapters  8-9. 


»Karl  Marx,  "The  Communist  Manifesto," 
quoted  In  Karl  Marx,  His  Life  and  Environ- 
ment, by  Isaiah  Berlin,  chapter  8. 


ments  in  Canadian  life.  Next  came  the  British 
whose  strong  traditions  advanced  Canada  to 
self-government.  The  new  British  Colony 
grew  and  enriched  the  sea-trading  empire. 

The  hard  Canadians,  from  their  hard  land 
and  hard  lives,  began  to  carve  farms  and 
cities  out  of  this  vast  glorification  of  God  on 
earth.  The  Canadian  people  had  their  dif- 
ferences but  their  goals  were  the  same.  They 
had  come  to  build  half  a  world  into  a  free 
and  spirited  nation.  Unlike  the  United  States 
the  Canadians  didn't  have  the  help  of  brain- 
power and  financing  Irom  the  outside.  The 
building  was  done  from  within  outward. 

In  1867  a  proud  but  weary,  historic  but 
fresh,  people  came  together  and  under  law 
united  the  North. 

Since  the  main  geographic  barriers  in 
North  America  run  north  and  south  they 
do  not  block  the  way  into  the  various  parts 
of  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  Is  on 
the  whole  simply  a  man-made  line.  Con- 
ditions of  every-day  life  may  be  much  the 
same  on  either  side  of  the  border.  The  com- 
mon problems  that  are  met  in  living  in  the 
same  kind  of  land,  the  similar  outlooks 
thereby  produced,  and  the  constant  move- 
ment of  trade  and  people  to  and  fro  across 
the  border  result  in  Canada  being  readily 
open  to  American  influences,  and  Canadian 
history  being  closely  tied  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Geography  has  decreed  that  the  United 
States  should  be  much  stronger  than  Canada. 
Geography  has  scattered  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple, made  the  cost  of  developing  the  country 
higher  than  that  of  developing  the  Ameri- 
can republic  and  has  given  It  fewer  men  and 
less  money  to  work  with.  Geography  has  also 
decreed  that  Canada  should  be  rich,  but  not 
endowed  with  the  variety  of  the  United 
States;  and  It  has  sharply  restricted  the 
northern  nation  In  regard  to  soil  and  climate. 
Canada's  achievements  may  be  great,  espe- 
cially for  twenty  million  people,  but  the 
mighty  American  neighbor  still  towers  above 
the  northern  nation. 

No  other  Commonwealth  country  has  had 
to  grow  up  beside  a  tremendously  powerful 
stale.  This  Inequity  poses  special  problems 
for  Canada  today.  It  has  meant  in  Canada 
both  a  tendency  to  copy  American  ways  and 
to  be  suspicious  of  American  influences  and 
power  to  dominate.  In  the  more  remote  past 
it  has  meant  two  wars  to  repel  American 
conquests  and  many  periods  of  alarm. 

But  most  recently  and  most  Important,  the 
relationship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  come  to  mean  a  striking  record  of 
close  co-operation  between  nations,  a  long 
era  of  peace  and  an  unfortified  American - 
Canadian  border. 

Pioneer  ancestors  of  both  peoples,  by  their 
adventurous  spirit,  their  character,  and  faith 
in  what  they  were  doing,  opened  up  a  con- 
tinent. Their  descendants  pushed  on  west- 
ward until  they  had  reached  the  Pacific  and 
created  two  nations  extending  from  sea  to 
sea.  Each  of  these  nations  received  a  flood 
of  immigrants  from  Europe,  seeking  oppor- 
tunity In  the  New  World,  and  they  have  both 
experienced  the  problems  of  assimilating 
many  nationalities. 

Each  In  their  own  way,  the  people  of  both 
nations  have  followed  their  profound  In- 
stinct for  freedom  and  self-government. 
Their  will  to  control  the  government  under 
which  they  live  takes  the  form  of  political 
democracy  In  both  countries.  Throughout 
the  histories  of  these  nations  there  has  been 
a  close  relationship  between  them.  There 
have  been  disagreements,  politicians  have 
grown  hot  and  angry  over  controversial  ques- 
tions, but  the  governments  have  always  man- 
aged to  work  things  out  through  discussion 
and  compromise  becatise  they  had  the  will, 
fundamentally,  to  be  good  neighbors.  Both 
peoples  are  proud  of  the  undefended  border. 
With  all  its  shortcomings  and  difficulties,  it 
is  the  way  of  life  they  have  chosen,  so  that 
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both  C&nadlans  and  Americans  have  the  Job 
of  making  democracy  and  peace  work 
Uirough  their  example. 

BOROKB    WlTKODT    A    WALL A    CENTUKT    OF 

Friends  HIP 
(By  Robert  B.  GrUBn,  Ben  Murch  School) 
The  Canadian  and  United  States  relations 
have  been  of  the  friendliest  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Though  there  have  been  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  In  the  past  the  two 
countries  share  prosperity,  power,  explora- 
tion, and  like  ways  of  living.  Canadians  take 
for  granted  that  they  may  be  watching  an 
American  movie  or  listening  to  an  American 
aong. 

Canadian  history  provides  Canada  with 
English  and  French  speaking  people.  Unlike 
the  United  States  the  two  oflBcial  languages 
are  separated.  Quebec's  French  is  confined  to 
put  about  Quebec  but  is  minutely  scattered 
elsewhere. 

In  search  of  China  John  Cabot  found  little 
but  codfish  but  did  claim  Canada  for  Eng- 
land. French  explorers  came  and  deveIop)ed 
settlements  where  Quebec  Is  now  and 
claimed  the  land  to  be  theirs.  This  brought 
on  a  war.  The  Colonies  and  Canada  both  had 
their  own  part  in  the  war.  The  Colonies  had 
to  protect  their  border  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  as  in  other  times. 

Without  doubt  friendly  neighbors  some- 
times get  angry.  When  the  American  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  the  states  Loyalists  fled  to 
the  eastern  provinces  which  caused  much 
chaos  and  dlfBcultlea  for  the  Canadians.  The 
Americans  tried  to  convince  the  Canadians 
to  side  with  the  United  States  in  their  revolt 
against  England.  Of  course  Canada  felt  dif- 
ferently about  England  and  refused  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  the  United  States'  requests. 
In  the  War  of  1812  both  nations'  bullets 
flew  at  each  other  though  now  they  both 
regret  their  unfortunate  disputes.  Since  the 
War  of  1812  there  has  been  150  years  of 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

When  Britain  decl.ired  war  on  Germany, 
Canada  Immediately  aided  the  mother  coun- 
try, later  to  receive  help  from  the  United 
States. 

In  World  War  n  Canada  supplied  the 
United  States  with  aid  In  the  war  against 
Japan.  The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  played 
a  most  Important  part  In  the  war.  Canada 
supplied  ammunition,  artillery,  planes,  ships 
and  numbers  of  other  supplies  for  the  United 
States.  The  Second  World  War  proved  that 
international  cooperation  and  friendship 
could  make  very  good  results. 

During  the  years  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  War  Canada  became  known  to 
the  world.  The  United  States  sent  men  into 
Canada  to  tap  never  touched  resources  which 
would  Invite  Industry  and  produce  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods.  It  brought  in  man- 
ufacturing and  Industry  and  sent  manufac- 
tured goods  throughout  the  world. 

Canada  suddenly  realized  that  it  had  to 
keep  up  with  the  world  powers.  Then  a  com- 
pletely new  Canada  of  progress  and  moderni- 
sation caime  forth  from  the  country  that  was 
little  known  to  many.  Progress  and  tradition 
are  shown  at  Expo  '67  .n  various  ways. 
In  pavilions  the  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  In  the  Space  pro- 
gram la  demonstrated  to  people  of  many 
countries.  The  history  of  Canada,  traditions 
and  overall  summary  may  be  Illustrated  very 
well  in  the  Confederation  Train. 

The  youth  of  the  modern  age  will  be  shar- 
ing their  culture  in  Expo  '67  Youth  Pavilion 
with  other  countries.  We  people  from  the 
United  States  enjoy  Canadian  Polk  groups 
such  as  Ian  and  Sylvia  while  they  enjoy  our 
"Rock". 

All  of  these  are  examples  of  our  friendly 
relations  and  cooperation  with  Canada  but 
the  greatest  cooperative  project  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  project  was  a  plan  to  dig 


a  deep-water  channel  from  Lake  Superior  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  It  would  enable  products  from  the 
central  part  of  both  countries  to  be  shipped 
around  the  world  faster  and  more  easily. 

The  two  countries  requested  that  the  Joint 
International  Commission  look  into  a  seaway 
for  highest  navigation  efficiency  and  water 
power.  There  were  three  members  on  the 
commission  for  each  country  and  three  more 
engineers  elected.  Also  a  business  committee 
to  take  care  of  the  financial  division  was  set 
up.  In  1932  the  United  States  and  Canada 
signed  a  treaty  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  Both  countries  will  profit  from 
the  hydroelectric  p>ower  from  the  dams  and 
less  expensive  exporting.  The  seaway  took 
years,  patience,  and  cooperation.  The  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  was  a  model  of  international 
cooperative  achievement  that  nr.tions  may 
follow.  Maybe  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada's friendship  will  set  an  example  for  other 
nations  and  perhaps  bring  other  nations  a 
little  closer  together. 

Boeder  Without  a  Wall 
(By  Sarah  Jane  Taylor,  Washington,  DC.) 
Across  the  vast  blue  sea.  two  pioneer 
families  sailed  in  a  primative  ship  three  cen- 
turies ago.  After  several  months  they  came 
to  the  new.  virgin  land  that  was  to  be  their 
home. 

Over  the  years  their  families  grew  and  the 
pioneer  fathers  moved  their  families  west- 
ward through  dense  forests,  over  great  rivers 
and  around  great  lakes.  They  btiilt  sod 
houses  in  the  middle  of  the  great  plains 
where  elk.  moose  and  buffalo  grazed.  Each 
family  fanned  and  grazed  their  animals 
without  a  fence  to  divide  them  and  the 
children  of  each  family  grew  strong  and  tall, 
but  lived  in  the  way  of  their  own  fathers. 

They  worked  for  each  other  and  many  a 
strip  of  salt  por'K  was  borrowed  and  lent  be- 
tween the  two  l.unilies  in  liiose  early  days 
on  the  plains. 

Both  families  prospered  as  the  years  went 
by  and  lovely  homes  replaced  the  old  sod 
houses.  But  one  day  two  brothers  of  one 
family  fell  to  quarreling  and  they  fought 
most  cruelly.  The  sons  of  the  otlier  family 
begged  their  f.ither  to  let  them  Join  on  the 
side  of  their  favorite  brother:  their  mother 
entreated  her  husband  to  put  up  a  fence  so 
her  sons  could  not  Join  the  quarreling 
neighbor  boys  but  the  father  wisely  said, 
"My  neighbor  and  I  have  carved  this  land 
out  of  the  wilderness  and  each  has  tilled  his 
own  helds  and  we  will  not  loose  our  friend- 
ship over  the  quarrels  of  our  sons." 

The  brothers  fought  until  one  was  slain. 
Both  families  mourned  then  they  set  about 
bringing  in  the  harvest  and  helping  each 
other  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  winters  were  cold  and  the  summers 
hot.  Locust,  tornadoes  and  floods  came  but 
the  families  survived  and  grew  strong. 

One  winter  when  they  had  laid  in  their 
provisions,  the  storms  ar.d  blizzards  con- 
ttntted  through  April  and  then  their  once 
well  stocked  cellers  were  running  short  they 
heard  from  the  mountains  the  howling  and 
call  of  wolves  and  coyotes.  The  snow  grew 
deeper  and  the  wild  animals  came  close  to 
the  homes  of  the  pioneer  families. 

The  sons  of  both  families  asked  each 
other  what  should  be  done  in  case  the  wolves 
would  become  so  hungry  that  they  would 
kill  the  lambs  and  calves  in  their  barns. 
"Together,  we  can  kill  them."'  they  said. 
They  took  their  axes  and  guns  and  went  to 
the  mottntains  and  did  not  return  until  they 
had  chased  down  and  killed  every  wolf  that 
threatened  their  homesteads. 

The  spring  came  and  the  years  passed. 
Villages  became  towns  and  cities  near  the 
old  home  farms,  with  never  a  wall  or  fence 
to  divide  them.  And  to  this  day  the  two 
families,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  live 
side  by  side  helping  e.^.ch  other  to  build  two 
great  families  in  the  family  of  nations. 


THE  NATION'S  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  •WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
addressed  the  national  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Post  Office  Mail 
Handlers-'Watchmen,  Messengers,  & 
Group  Leaders,  AFL-CIO,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  last  night,  Wednesday,  August  30. 
I  believe  the  Postmaster  General's  re- 
marks merit  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  insert  his  speech  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  Postmaster  General's  com- 
ments regarding  equal  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation  and  in  the  post- 
al service.  This  is  a  most  commendable 
report. 

The  Postmaster  General's  remarks 
follow: 

Postmaster  General  Addresses  Postal 
Workers 
(Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  Before  the  National  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Post  Office  Mail 
Handlers-Watchmen,       Messengers       and 
Group   Leaders,    AFL-CIO,    Statler   Hilton 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  30,  1967) 
This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  address  your 
convention,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
cliance  to  tell  you  of  the  state  of  your  postal 
service.  I  was  pleased  that  President  Johnson 
sent  his  personal  message  to  this  convention 
and  he  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  considers 
every  man  and  woman  involved  In  moving 
the  nation's  mail  to  be  doing  work  of  utmost 
importance  to  our  economy,  to  the  free  flow 
of  ideas,  and  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  American  system. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
and  your  President,  Harold  McAvoy,  for  in- 
viting me  to  Join  with  you.  I  hope  I  don't 
unduly  embarra.ss  Harold  if  I  repeat  what  is 
well  known  in  Washington:  that  Harold  Mc- 
Avoy is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  of  any  employee  organization. 
He's  a  fighter  and  a  doer.  That's  Important. 
And,  more  Important,  he's  fighting  and  doing 
ills  very  best  for  your  interests,  your  pro- 
grams, your  benefits.  And  I  know  too  that  his 
ability  to  come  out  right  on  target  stems  to 
a  large  degree  from  the  support  he  h.as  re- 
ceived from  Andrew  Carniato  and  other  mem- 
bers of  your  able  and  representative  Execu- 
tive Board. 

You  have  the  kind  of  leadership  that  gen- 
erates cooperation,  the  leadership  that  gen- 
erates benefits. 

During  the  past  few  years  your  leadership 
has  produced  many  significant  gains  for  your 
membership: 

Over  4,000  additional  career  mailhandler 
positions  in  a  six  month  period;  a  uniform 
allowance;  placing  label  slip  employees  in 
the  mail  handler  craft  and  filling  level  4 
label  facing  slip  technician  positions  by  bid^ 
level  4  group  leader  position  by  bid;  level  5 
label  unit  group  leader  positiona  by  bid; 
level  4  mall  processing  machine  operator 
positions  on  the  Mark  II  Facer-Canceler  by 
bid;  mail  handler  group  leaders  accorded  the 
opportunity  to  move  up  to  civil  service 
examiner-in-charge  by  bid;  all  these  posi- 
tions qualifying  for  immediate  higher  level 
pay  on  details;  and  mail  handlers  who  pass 
the  clerk-carrier  examination  now  have  the 
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opportunity  to  compete  In  the  supervisory 
examination  along  with  other  employees. 

This,  plus  a  50  ^o  Increase  In  starting  pay 
since  January  1962,  Is  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment that  your  National  Association  can  be 
proud  of. 

But  I  believe  It  Is  only  the  beginning.  As 
our  modernization  and  mechanization  pro- 
gram picks  up  speed,  as  new  machines,  such 
as  the  Mark  II  Facer-Canceler,  are  Introduced 
in  more  and  more  offices,  I  look  forward  to 
additional  opportunities  for  the  membership 
of  this  organization. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  magazine  and 
read  a  very  Interesting  article  debating 
whether  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
be  turned  over  to  a  private  corporation. 

It  was  a  well  written  article.  But  It  had 
absolutely  no  relation  to  the  proposal  I  made 
last  April,  and  now  under  study  by  a  special 
Presidential  commission,  to  provide  better 
service  by  removing  the  Post  Office  from  the 
Cabinet  and  turning  it  into  a  public,  govern- 
ment-owned cori>oration  respwnslve  to  na- 
tional policy  and  the  will  of  the  people,  a 
corporation  perhaps  designed  along  the  lines 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Another    misconception    Is   that   my   pro 


Our  nation  still  has  blemishes.  How  could 
It  be  any  different?  For  we  are  a  living  ex- 
periment. We  are  at  the  very  frontier  of 
every  advance  In  science,  in  human  rela- 
tions, In  social  life.  If  a  new  problem  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
urban  crisis,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  can 
say,  "It  started  here  first."  Leadership  and 
comfort  are  often  strangers  in  a  time  of  revo- 
lutionary change,  when  today's  truth  may 
be  tomorrow's  error,  when  the  Jest — "If  It 
works  It's  obsolete" — Is  Just  too  true  to  be 
good. 

We  are  still  the  world's  greatest  melting 
pot. 

We  are  a  nation  of  many  races,  creeds,  and 
national  origins. 

We  span  a  continent.  We  spill  out  into  the 
Pacific.  We  have  a  partnership  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

We  did  not  ask  to  be  the  guardians  at  the 
gate,  but  no  other  nation  of  the  Free  World 
has  the  power  to  stop  the  spread  of  terror 
and  violence  abroad. 

And,  here  at  home,  we  see  that  problems, 
too  long  neglected,  conditions  too  long  over- 
looked, tensions  too  long  festering,  have  ex- 


Dosal  was  concerned  with  organization  and  ^loded   into  violence  that  benefits  no  one, 


not  with  the  people  who  are  the  heart  and 
soul   of   any   organization. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  a  primary  rea- 
son why  I  suggested  setting  up  a  government 
postal  corporation  is  that  our  employees 
would  find  far  greater  opportunities  and  a 
larger  voice  in  postal  personnel  management. 
Employee  organizations  would  be  counted  on 
to  help  us  plan  our  personnel  policies  and, 
indeed,  any  changes  that  might  affect  the 
postal  worker.  In  fact,  the  entire  process  of 
collective  bargaining  would  become  much 
more  meaningful  and  satisfying  to  both  labor 
and  management. 

Now,  I  must  admit  that  there  would  be 
one  Job  abolished  should  my  proposal  be 
adopted.  That  Job  is  the  one  presently  held 
by  me.  No  other  Job  would  be  affected  in  any 
way. 

Every  right  and  benefit  presently  enjoyed 
by  our  dedicated  postal  workers  would  be 
protected.  Pay,  status,  retirement.  Job  securi- 
ty, sick  leave,  fringe  benefits — every  one  of 
these  elements,  which  are  naturally  of  vital 
concern  to  you  and  your  families — would  be 
maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  misunderstandings  about  the  true 
nature  of  my  corporation  proposal  seem  to 
stem  largely  from  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
itself:  it  would  be  the  most  extensive  change 
ever  made  In  the  American  postal  system. 

I  am  convinced  this  change  would  unlock 
talent  and  potential  leadership  that  now  ex- 
ists among  our  employees,  talent  and  leader- 
ship that,  under  present  circumstances,  are 
not  fully  utilized. 

In  my  mind,  despite  dramatic  gains  in  re- 
cent years,  very  few  of  our  more  than  700,000 
employees,  very  few  of  you.  have  had  the 
kind  of  opportunity  all  employees  should 
have  for  promotion  or  for  true  careers  in 
the  postal  service.  Why?  Because  the  system 
inhibits  our  effort  to  develop  programs,  to 
make  promotions,  to  provide  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  ability.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
day  when  a  mall  handler,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  this  organization,  could  look  forward 
to  moving  up  through  the  ranks  to  the  Job 
of  running  a  major  post  office — or  Indeed, 
the  entire  postal  service.  I  want  to  see  pro- 
motions— such  as  the  one  Just  announced 
for  the  president  of  your  Chicago  local — be- 
come a  frequent  occurrence,  not  Just  a 
rarity. 

My  friends,  opportunity  Is  the  key  to 
achievement  of  the  American  dream. 

President  Johnson  is  pledged  to  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  this  nation  In  the  Amer- 
ican way,  not  by  the  repressive  tactics  being 
suggested  by  some  men  of  little  vision,  but 
by  clearing  out  every  last  barrier  to  equal 
opportunity. 


Negro  or  white,  violence  that  merely 
strengthens  the  hand  of  extremists  of  both 
races. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  remind 
you  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  Postal  Service,  and 
In  the  nation  at  large,  to  provide  greater  op- 
portunities for  all  our  citizens,  opportuni- 
ties to  learn,  opportunities  to  live  In  a  decent 
environment,  opportunities  to  express  griev- 
ances in  the  American  way  through  the  bal- 
lot box  rather  than  with  the  fire  bomb. 

I'm  proud  of  how  we  have  followed  the 
lead  of  President  Johnson  In  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  Post  Office  Department  recognizes  one 
standard  and  one  standard  alone  in  hiring, 
in  promotion — and  that  is  the  American 
Standard  of  ability. 

On  the  basis  of  advice  from  Harold  McAvoy 
and  other  concerned  leaders,  the  President 
and  I  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  assure 
that  this  American  Standard  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity exists  not  alone  in  Washington,  not 
alone  in  our  15  Regional  Offices,  not  alone 
in  our  three  largest  cities — New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago— where,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  Negro  Postmasters,  but  in 
every  one  of  oiu-  33,000  post  offices  and  In 
ever"  postal  Installation   In   the  country. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  upgraded  our 
Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
to  a  separate  division  In  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel. We  have  named  five  field  coordinators 
to  strengthen  this  program  throughout  our 
postal  regions. 

And,  to  assure  that  no  area  is  overlooked, 
next  month  in  Washington,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President,  we  will  hold  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Conference. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  postal  service 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  leader  among 
all  Federal  agencies  In  equal  employment. 
We  now  employ  130,000  members  of  minority 
groups,  a  figure  that  constitutes  almost  20% 
of  our  total  employment. 

Though  we  have  come  far  in  recent  years, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  not  sitting 
still. 

We  are  not  getting  ovir  exercise  by  resting 
on  our  laurels  or  patting  ourselves  on  the 
back. 

Rather,  we  Intend  to  continue  the  momen- 
tum we  have  gained.  We  Intend  to  assure 
that  every  post  office  in  the  land  meets  the 
American  Standard. 

We  Intend  to  run  a  postal  service  that  not 
only  serves  a  democratic  people  but  that 
serves  them  In  a  truly  democratic  way. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  come  far 
In  extending  equal  opportunity  In  the  postal 
service. 


But  we  are  all  Americans  as  well  as  pKJetal 
employees. 

Greater  opportunities  In  the  postal  service 
can  only  exist  In  the  context  of  a  nation  that 
extends  greater  opportunity  In  every  area  oX 
life. 

And  I  think  we  must  recognize  how  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  have  succeeded  In 
opening  up  new  opportunities  for  all  our 
people. 

In  the  basic  area  of  education,  we  have 
seen  created  in  a  four  year  period,  more  leg- 
islation for  our  schools — 24  separate  meas- 
ures— than  in  the  previous  178  years  of  our 
national  history.  These  education  programs 
run  from  funds  to  Improve  primary  educa- 
tion to  scholarships  that  enable  students  to 
enter  college.  The  door  to  opportunity 
through  education  is  wider  than  ever  before. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  President  Is 
going  to  fight  every  effort  to  close  that  door. 
President  Johnson  is  pledged  to  a  program 
to  give  every  American  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  a  healthful,  decent  environment, 
where  the  streets  will  be  safe,  the  air  clean, 
the  transportation  swift,  the  homes  a  source 
of  satisfaction,  the  way  to  the  ballot  box 
open  to  all.  That  is  why  he  has  mounted  the 
greatest  attack  on  air  pollution  In  our  his- 
tory; that  is  why  he  proposed  the  most  mas- 
sive Federal  anti-crime  program  in  our  his- 
tory; that  is  why  he  has  undertaken  the 
greatest  rapid  mass  transportation  program 
in  our  history;  that  Is  why  he  broke  new 
ground  in  rebuilding  oiu-  cities.  His  Model 
Cities  and  Rent  Supplements  programs  were 
bold  new  ideas  to  combat  the  decay  that  has 
turned  far  too  many  of  our  cities  into  drab 
deserts. 

America  has  problems.  Plenty  of  them.  But 
we  also  have  a  priceless  resource:  a  vigorous, 
striving,  imaginative  people — the  same  kind 
of  people  that  built  a  civilization  from  a 
wilderness,  won  the  battle  against  the  most 
evil  tyrannies  since  Attlla,  restored  shattered 
nations  overseas,  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
atom,  and  is  now  reaching  out  into  space. 

We  have  solved  our  problems  in  the  past 
and,  in  fact,  translated  difficulties  into 
opportunities. 

If  we  reject  the  advice  of  frightened  men, 
men  of  little  faith  in  the  American  system. 
If  we  push  on  to  new  solutions,  then  the 
days  of  frustration,  of  antagonism,  of  vio- 
lence through  which  we  now  pass  will  be 
seen  for  what  they  are:  the  alarm,  waking  us 
up  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  what  should 
be  done,  and.  given  vision,  leadership,  and 
ability,  what  will  be  done. 


LOUD  DENUNCIATIONS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  DO  NOT  PASS 
NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  -he  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy 
Wilkins,  writing  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  August  26  made  the  telling  point,  that 
while  the  great  debate  rages  in  the 
United  States  on  Vietnam,  measures  to 
help  deprived  groups  move  up  in  our  so- 
ciety are  slipping  by  the  boards  for  lack 
of  united  support. 

He  made  a  point  of  the  death  of  the 
civil  rights  biU  of  1966,  defeated  while 
civil  rights  advocates  were  taking  pot- 
shots at  President  Johnson  and  moaning 
about  "Vietnam. 
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There  Is  a  broader  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Mr.  Wllkins'  perceptive  comment: 

It  requires  skill  and  toughness  and  per- 
sistence (backed  by  voting  power)  to  shep- 
herd legislation  to  passage.  It  requires  only  a 
closed  nilnd  and  a  loud  voice  to  denounce 
the  handiest  target  of  all.  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  liberal  and  progrressive  forces  in 
this  country  ought  to  take  this  admoni- 
tion to  mind. 

While  some  of  them  are  railing  against 
President  Johnson  on  foreign  policy,  the 
conservative-reactionary  coalition  at 
home  mount  their  forces  and  defeat  rent 
supplements  or  the  rat  control  measure 
or  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  article  is 
this:  Let  us  get  together  and  support 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  great  urban 
reform  program  he  has  put  together.  Let 
us  not  permit  that  program  to  go  down 
to  defeat  because  of  one  issue.  Let  us  not 
permit  reactionary  forces  to  control  the 
Congress  or  the  country  by  default. 

There  are  billions  of  dollars  in  badly 
needed  national  programs  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  waiting  for  action 
in  the  next  few  months — programs  for 
education,  social  security,  juvenile  de- 
linquency control,  model  cities,  rent  sup- 
plements, civil  rights,  housing,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Let  us  take  Roy  Wilkins'  advice,  and 
unite  behind  them  and  the  President 
whose  labors  have  brought  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Roy 
Wilkins,  entitled  "The  Critics  of  L.  B.  J." 
The  Critics  of  L.  B.  J. 
(By   Roy   Wilkins) 
The  almost  Incredible  story  of  the  thus  far 
unsucceeaful  effort*  of  two  Negro  sisters  to 
buy  a  borne  In  New  York  City's  borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  decline  In  the  popularity 
of  President  Johnson   In  a  public   opinion 
poll  are,  In  a  way.  related. 

The  oddity  la  that  some  people  of  the  same 
race  aa  that  of  the  thwarted  sisters  are  Join- 
ing In  the  crlticlam  of  the  President  who  haa 
called  for  fair  housing  legislation. 

The  runaround  began  In  1964  when  the 
two  women,  both  employed,  found  a  new 
two-family  house  at  »38.490.  The  owner 
upped  the  price  to  $42,500  after  Initially  de- 
claring that  the  house  had  been  sold.  After 
17  months  of  delay,  the  sisters  got  a  court 
order  branding  the  price  as  excessive  and 
ordering  prompt  procedure  with  the  sale. 
Nothing  has  happened. 

A  recent  study  tabulates  a  noticeably 
larger  percentage  of  complaints  from  ghetto 
residents  about  housing  discrimination  than 
about  even  job  discrimination.  Yet  President 
Johnson's  proposal  on  fair  housing  was  re- 
buffed last  fall  and  his  1967  bill  is  threat- 
ened by  the  present  Congress. 

All  this,  of  course,  escapes  the  shouters. 
They  are  not  Interested  in  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  two  sisters  In  Brooklyn  and  the 
thousands  of  home-seeking  Negro  families 
elsewhere.  They  are  interested  in  the  much 
easier  tactic  of  blasting  away  at  LBJ.  It  re- 
quires skill  and  toughness  and  persistence 
(backed  by  voting  power)  to  shepherd  legis- 
lation to  passage.  It  requires  only  a  closed 
mind  and  a  loud  voice  to  denounce  the  hand- 
iest target  of  all,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

True,  New  York  State  has  a  fair  housing 
law.  But  a  national  policy  backing  It  up 
would  be  desirable,  adding  one  more  weapon 
to  the  arsenal  of  freedom  fighters.  Most  of 
the   complaints   on   the   treatment   of   the 


Negro  are  Justified  and  can  be  supported  by 
thousands  of  cases  like  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
sisters. 

The  point  is  that  when  a  President  pro- 
poses remedies  for  these  ills,  none  of  the 
critics  appears  in  Washington  to  confer  with 
representatives  or  writes  letters  or  makes 
supporting  speeches. 

WhUe  some  Negro  leaders  were  moaning 
about  Vietnam,  the  1966  civil  rights  bill  was 
killed,  largely  through  the  smoothly  func- 
tioning Washington  lobby  of  the  National 
Assn.  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

This  year  some  groups  are  again  occupied 
with  Asia  and  Africa  while,  here  in  the 
U.S.A.  (not  Vietnam)  the  President  has  pro- 
posed rent  supplements  to  aid  families  in  low 
Income  housing.  He  has  pushed  tha  Teacher 
Corps  plan  to  aid  low-income  school  dis- 
tricts. His  programs  on  Head  Start.  Job 
Corps.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Model 
Cities  aid  Negroes  directly. 

These  items  bearing  the  Presidential  bless- 
ing have  been  trimmed  or  killed.  The  white 
people  who  are  blocking  them  claim  L.  B.  J. 
Is  pro-Negro.  The  Negroes  who  do  nothing 
to  unblock  the  measures  claim  L.  B.  J.  is  anti- 
Negro.  It  could  be.  of  course,  that  Negro 
citizens  are  not  aware  of  how  their  emo- 
tions are  being  manipulated  for  the  benefit 
of  cjttises  connected  only  in  an  oratorical 
fashion  to  Negro  Jobs,  schools,  voting  and 
slums  here  at  home. 

Allowing  for  all  the  norm''!  political  com- 
promises, the  record  seems  to  indicate  that 
L.  B.  J.  on  civil  rights  has  been  furnishing  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  has  evoked  oppo- 
sition from  the  still  strategically  powerful 
die-hard  whites. 

But  some  elements  among  Negroes  are 
giving  this  leaderships — and  the  Brooklyn 
sisters — the  back  of  their  hands — the  same 
gesture  given  by  the  Klan! 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  PUCIN3KI  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bradem.\s  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Resmick. 

Mr.  Pascdx. 

Mr.  JoHwsoN  of  California. 

Mr.  Dow. 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  510.  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  1763.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  in  Alameda  County,  Calif.. 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  materials  center  at  a  more  suitable 
location  to  replace  the  Pleasanton  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Richwine; 

H.R.  5876.  An  act  to  amend  titles  5,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law.  and  to  Improve  the  code;  and 

H.R.  11945.  An  act  to  amend  the  college 
work-study  program  with  respect  to  in- 
stitutional matching  and  permissible  hours 
of  work. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 497,  the  90th  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, September  11,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  497,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  September  11, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  South  Dakota,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  53  Stat.  1187  (H.  Doc.  No.  163); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Department  of  the  Army  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  awarded  during  the 
period  January  1  through  June  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  82-557; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procTjrement  trora  small  and  other 
bnsineas  firms  for  fiscal  year  1967.  pursuant 
to  the   provisions   of   section   10(d)    of  the 


Small    Business    Act,    as    amended;    to    the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
insurance  and  guarantees  issued  In  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  July  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of 
1967,  and  to  the  Presidential  determination 
of  February  4,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  revision  of  Foreign  Service 
travel  regulations  to  achieve  a  reduction  in 
per  diem  costs.  Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
airport  projects  involving  donated  land.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  from  more  economical  use 
of  communication  facilities  between  Alaska 
and  the  U.S.  mainland.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  Alaska  Communication  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31,  1934  (68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  Mlchaud  Flats  irrigation  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  establishing  a 
program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purjxsses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4451.  A  bill  to  re- 
imburse ov^ners  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  for  losses  and  costs  incurred  Incident 
to  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  by  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purpioses;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  625).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  862.  An  act 
to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  626).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  159.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  to  create  an  independent  Federal  Mari- 
time Adminlstxation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  627) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  12735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  compensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  In  real  prc^)erty 
acquisitions  for  Federal  and  f ederaUy  assisted 
programs,   and  for   other   purposes;    to   tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  12736.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation for  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  12737.  A  bill  to  provide  counsel  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  juvenile  court,  to  pro- 
vide for  representation  of  the  community  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel  in  Juvenile  court 
proceedings,  to  limit  the  period  for  which 
Juveniles  may  be  detained  without  a  hearing, 
to  prohibit  unauthorized  mixing  of  depend- 
ents and  delinquents  In  juvenile  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12738.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number 
and  salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions,  the 
salaries  of  Judges  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  appeals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  12739.  A  bill  to  abolish  criminal  actions 
lor  paternity  and  nonsupport  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  confer  exclusive  civil 
Jurisdiction  over  paternity  and  nonsupport 
matters  in  the  domestic  relations  branch  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  12740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  rules  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  display 
thereof  whenever  the  flag  of  a  State,  or  of  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  flag  or 
pennant  of  a  society  is  displayed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  12741.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  12742.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  creation  by  private  Industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  12743.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  urban  p>overty  areas  for  low  Income  and 
lower  middle  income  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Way  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary program  of  Federal  assistance  for  re- 
search and  development  relating  to  certain 
rigid  airships,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mence. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12745.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act   of    1937   to   provide   a  f\ill 
annuity  for  any  individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)   who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  12746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KXTYKENDALL: 
HJt.  12747.  A   bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  13748.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
special  milk  program  for  the  Armed  Forces' 
and  veterans'  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  12749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  relating  to 
the  discontinuance  of  passenger  train  opera- 
tions and  to  impose  an  18-month  morato- 
rium on  the  discontinuance  of  any  passenger 
service  by  rail;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  12750.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  or  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweeks 
of  firefightlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  12752.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   Public   Buildings   Act   of   1959 
(73    Stat.    479),    by   authorizing   agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of   a   national   visitor  center,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  12753.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
cent.ige   depletion   method   for  determining 
tlie  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.PATMAN: 
H.R.  12754.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority    for    more    flexible    regulation    of 
maximum    rates    of    Interest    or    dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open  mar- 
ket operations  in  agency  Issues,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  regular  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   System    by   the   Comptroller   General; 
to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  12755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  programs  utilizing  the  serv- 
ices of  persons  who  engage  In  certain  dis- 
loyal, disrespectful,  or  antlreliglous  conduct; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS   of    Florida: 
Hi?.  12756.  A  bill  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  migrant  health  serv- 
ices;   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  12757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Cohelan, 
Mr.    Button,    Mr.    Dices,    and    Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  12758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  CJommission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  or  Wisconsin: 
H.R.   12759.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  au- 
thorize comprehensive  pilot  programs  in  lake 
pollution    prevention    and    control;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WEDNALL; 
H.R.  12760.  A  bUl  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   Public   Buildings  Act   of    1959 
(73   Stat.   479),   by  authorizing   agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  ptirpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposee;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.R.    12761.   A   bill   to   prevent   interstate 
smuggling  of  cigarettes  by  requiring  cigarette 
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manufacturers  and  Importers  to  affix  a  label 
to  cigarette  packages  Indicating  the  State  of 
final  use,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  collect  State  and  eligible  city 
clg-rette  taxec;  to  the  Committee  on  Waja 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12762.  \  bill  to  prevent  Interstate 
smuggUng  of  cigarettes  by  requiring  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  Importers  to  affix  a  label 
to  cigarette  packages  Indicating  the  State  of 
final  uae,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  collect  State  and  eligible  city 
cigarette  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUPPERMAN: 

H.R.  12763.  A  bill  to  prevent  interstate 
smuggling  of  cigarettes  by  requiring  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  Importers  to  affix  a  label 
to  cigarette  packages  Indicating  the  State  of 
final  use,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  collect  State  and  eligible  city 
cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER ; 

H.R.  12764.    A    bill    to    prevent    interstate 


smuggUng  of  cigarettes  by  requiring  cigarette 
manufacturers  and  Importers  to  affix  a  label 
to  cigarette  packages  indicating  the  State 
of  final  use,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  collect  State  and  eligible  city 
cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.  501.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
stop  U.S.   txDmblng  of  North  Vietnam  as  a 
necessary  first  step  to  get  peace  talks  started; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN; 
H.  Con.  Res.  502.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  at  the  United 
Nations  of  a  registration  system  for  interna- 
tional armaments  transactions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  ihould  seek  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  Factfinding  Commission  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BTl.r.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
r- 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  wei^e  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  12765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rubena 
Ramsay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  12766.    A    bill    to    permit    the    vessel 
Marpole  to  be  documented   for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Floren- 
tino   S.   Gomes;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
149.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Association  for  Grand  Jury  Action,  Inc.. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  reassignment  of 
a  petition,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  3  million 
people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  devote  ^arfreat  deal  of  their 
spare  time  to  drum  and  bugle  corps 
activities.  The  week  of  September  2 
through  9  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  in  recognition 
of  those  who  participate  in  the  colorful 
and  entertsunlng  dnmi  and  bugle  corps 
activities.  One  fine  example  is  the  Great- 
er Norrlstown  Junior  Driun  and  Bugle 
Corps  in  my  congressional  district. 

Many  an  American  history  student  will 
recall  the  memorable  part  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  have  played  in  our  heritage. 
The  American  Revolution  began  as  the 
drummer,  William  Dinman,  beat  the  call 
"To  Arms  on  Lexington  Common."  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  drum  signals  continued 
to  be  prescribed  in  our  military  manuals. 
The  drum  corps  continue  to  offer  their 
participants  enjoyment  and  an  invalu- 
able opportimity  for  character  growth. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  today's  units,  our 
young  people  must  be  willing  to  acquire 
a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  They 
must  learn  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion, self-discipline,  and  reliability — 
qualities  which  are  badly  needed  in  a 
country  with  a  rising  rate  of  juvenile 
crime.  Our  young  people  in  the  drum 
corps  are  taught  fair  play,  the  rules  of 
sportmanship,  and  how  to  follow  orders. 
Their  participation  In  these  imlts  pro- 
vides them  with  valuable  training  and 
experience  In  developing  disciplined 
minds  and  bodies  essential  for  future 
leadership  in  our  country. 

It  seems  appropriate  during  the  Na- 


tional Drum  Corps  Week  to  give  special 
praise  to  the  millions  who  add  color  and 
spirited  music  to  our  parades  and  public 
events  and  who  add  enthusiasm  and 
public  spirit  to  our  Nation. 


Invasion  of  Poland:  1939-67 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  years 
ago  tonight,  the  world  stood  on  the  brink 
of  a  terrible  war — a  war  that  was  begun 
with  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Nazi 
Armies  on  September  1, 1939. 

This  invasion  was  brought  about  by 
the  infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact — a  treaty  which  has  become  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  felt  the 
oppressive  weight  of  tyrants. 

The  world  has  other  cares  today,  many 
of  them  great  and  awesome  in  their  abil- 
ity to  rain  incalculable  destruction  upon 
the  heads  of  all  men.  Although  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  perfidy  is  now  his- 
tory, it  is  history  which  should  remind  us 
constantly  of  the  need  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Because  our  strength  is  great,  we  must 
never  suffer  the  delusion  that  there  are 
not  other  men  and  other  nations  who 
would  challenge  it  willingly,  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Our  position  in  Vietnam  is  difficult  and 
enormously  complex.  But  if  we  yield  and 
withdraw  without  firm  guarantees,  we 
will  reap  the  whirlwind.  Everyone  who 
really  knows  the  trustworthiness  of 
tyrants  and  dictators  knows  this.  South- 
east Asia  will  relentlessly  fall  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  Red  Chinese  advances.  We 
must  help  the  South  Vietnamese  to  stem 
this  inevitable  invasion  before  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  develop.  Let  Poland,  and 


the  terrible  havoc  wreaked  t-  Poland, 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  free  naiions  who 
believe  they  can  have  any  faith  in  the 
promises  of  conquerors. 


Internationa]  Drug  Corns  W«ek 


EXTENSION  OF  RfiMAtt«3> 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  such  events  as  "Flag  Day," 
"American  Education  Week,"  "Be  Kind 
to  Animals  Week,"  "Drive  Safe  Week," 
"Teacher  Recognition  Day,"  ad  infini- 
tum. Regrettably,  but  understandably, 
many  of  us  have  grown  so  overtired 
with  this  surfeit  of  commemorative  days 
and  weeks  that  we  accord  them  only 
indifferent  attention  at  best,  and  do  not 
pause  to  consider  the  worthy  causes  and 
groups  which  they  honor. 

In  particular  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  accord  "International  Drum  Corps 
Week" — September  2-9 — honoring  the 
more  than  1  million  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  drum  corps  activity,  the  notice 
and  support  it  deserves. 

Especially  in  these  troubled  times, 
drum  and  bugle  corps  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Their  inspiring  performances  re- 
mind us  of  our  brave  yoimg  men  who 
have  fought  and  who  fight  today  to  de- 
fend freedom.  Further,  by  providing  a 
healthy  outlet  for  youthful  energies,  the 
activity  helps  fight  a  major  problem — ju- 
venile delinquency.  And  perhaps  not  the 
least  of  their  accomplishments,  they  are 
wonderfully  entertaining,  as  I  can  attest 
from  having  the  privilege  of  hearing  a 
group  from  my  own  district,  Babylon's 
"Islanders." 


Aiigust  81,  1967 
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I,  therefore,  congratulate  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps  around  the  country  on 
their  valuable  contribution  and  urge  that 
you  support — as  I  do — "International 
Drum  Corps  Week." 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  Man  Is  Now  Successful 
Proprietor  Thanks  to  Small  Business 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRABEMAS 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1,  speaking  at  the  Democratic  Governors 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  President  John- 
son reasserted  his  faith  that  Americans, 
working  together,  will  provide  jobs  for 
disadvantaged  persons.  The  President 
stated: 

Earlier  this  week,  I  visited  a  center  In 
Philadelphia  where  I  was  the  next  logical 
American  step  after  pu-otest. 

It  was  a  center  for  disadvantaged  citizens. 
The  leaders  of  that  center  had  protested — 
with  full  justice — a  lack  of  Job  opportunities 
for  Negroes.  The  business  community  lis- 
tened— and  made  more  opportunities  avail- 
able. But  then  the  protesters  found  that 
tiere  were  not  enough  men  and  women  with 
skills  to  fill  the  jobs  that  opened  up. 

Their  response  should  Inspire  us  aU  with 
deep  pride — and  faith  In  our  future.  They 
did  not  react  In  bitter  frustration  against  the 
dead  past.  They  set  their  eyes  to  the  future. 
They  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and  they  built  a 
place  where  Americans  who  might  have  lived 
out  lives  without  hope  could  be  trained,  and 
made  more  productive,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

Your  Government  helped  to  provide  funds 
for  that  center — and  there  Is  no  Investment 
of  which  I  am  prouder.  Business  is  con- 
tributing as  well — and  some  labor  and  foun- 
dations and  city  government. 

That  can  happen  all  over  America.  And  It 
will — if  we  work  to  make  It  happen. 

HXLF    FOR    DISADVANTAGED 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  working  closely  in  cooperation 
with  various  national,  fctate,  and  local 
agencies  and  groups  to  help  disadvan- 
taged persons  acquire  a  business  of  their 
own. 

I  know  no  better  way  for  Americans 
to  fight  poverty  and  assist  disadvantaged 
persons  to  achieve  dignity  and  stature 
than  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  successful  small  businessmen. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  should 
like  to  recount  briefly  the  story  of  one 
disadvantaged  person  in  my  home  city 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  explain  how 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
through  its  Indianapolis  regional  office, 
helped  him  become  the  proprietor  of  his 
O'.vn  small  business. 

James  E.  Williams  held  a  variety  of 
jobs  with  the  Studebaker  Co.  in  South 
Bend  until  1963,  when  the  plant  was  shut 
down.  He  was  but  one  of  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  who  found  them- 
selves  without   a   means   of  livelihood 


when   that   imfortunate   shutdown   oc- 
curred. 

But  Mr.  Williams'  predicament  was 
particularly  acute  since  he  was  a  Negro 
with  a  limited  education.  In  the  fierce 
competition  for  jobs,  he  was  at  a  partic- 
ular disadvantage.  But  he  was  not  idle. 
To  provide  a  meager  living  for  his  fam- 
ily, he  set  up  a  home  workshop  where  he 
repaired  automobiles,  and  also  worked 
part  time  at  a  service  station.  He  also 
obtained  employment  with  the  city  street 
department. 

NEEDS    $9,000    LOAN 

In  1965,  Mr.  Williams  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  operator  of  his  own 
filling  station.  But  he  would  require 
$9,000  to  purchase  inventory  and  for 
working  capital.  This  he  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Williams  applied  to  SBA  for  a 
loan.  SBA  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  hard  worker  and  that  he 
could  make  a  success  of  the  filling  sta- 
tion. A  $9,000  economic  opportunity  loan 
was  made. 

Mr.  Williams  now  is  the  proprietor  of 
his  own  small  business.  His  filling  station 
is  making  a  nice  profit  and  he  is  repaying 
the  loan.  He  has  one  full-time  employee 
and  four  who  work  part  time. 

Many  South  Bend  residents  have 
learned  that  they  can  depend  upon 
James  E.  Williams'  service.  That  Is  why 
Jim's  Six  Point  Shell  Service  at  1224 
East  Corby  Street  is  a  prosperous  enter- 
prise. 


are  fortunate  to  have  as  a  resident  of  the 
Bronx,  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Berish,  a  noted 
educator  and  youth  worker  who  is  the 
national  chairman  of  International 
Drum  Corps  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
witnessing  turmoil  in  our  cities,  and  as 
we  strive  to  give  our  young  people  the 
educational  and  recreational  activities 
they  urgently  need,  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  is  playing  an  important  role. 
Through  their  exemplary  motto  of  "Pag- 
eantry and  Patriotism"  they  are  working 
to  combat  delinquency  and  to  give  our 
youth  a  productive  channel  for  their 
energies — and  one  which  is  both  exciting 
and  educational. 

I  congratulate  the  dnmi  and  bugle 
corps  for  their  fine  work  and  wish  them 
success  in  future  achievements. 


International  Drum  Corps  Week 
September  2-9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  September  2-9  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Nation  in  honor  of  the 
more  than  1  million  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  drum  and  bugle  corps  activities. 
Drum  Corps  Week  will  be  commemorated 
with  competitions,  concerts,  colorful 
parades,  and  other  activities. 

As  a  youth  activity,  the  drum  corps 
offer  an  opportunity  for  our  young  to 
engage  in  an  exciting  and  challenging 
project  of  music,  action,  and  sportsman- 
ship. The  corps  provide  character 
growth,  discipline,  personal  reliability, 
and  pride  in  accomplishment  to  young- 
sters. 

They  add  entertainment  to  charitable 
affairs,  perform  at  hospitals,  and  cheer 
up  patients.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  parade  or  public  event  without  the 
spirited  pageantry  and  stirring  music 
these  groups  contribute. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  drum  corps 
activities  in  my  22d  District  of  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  Midshipmen,  the  Kings- 
men,  and  the  Mother  Butler  High  School 
Girls  Corps  at  official  events  In  the 
Bronx,  including  the  stirring  pageantry 
of  our  annual  Memorial  Day  parade.  We 


Robert  King  High:  Dedicated  American, 
Mayor  of  Miami,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
King  High,  the  fighting,  red-haired 
mayor  of  Miami,  died  yesterday.  At  43 
he  had  apparently  regained  his  health 
after  a  previous  heart  attack  suffered 
some  4  years  ago.  Mayor  High's  death  is 
a  tragic  loss  to  the  people  of  Miami,  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  to  the  country.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant,  always 
in  the  mainstream  of  public  life.  Small 
in  stature,  big  in  heart  and  courage,  he 
was  the  little  man's  hero. 

In  politics  he  took  on  all  the  giants. 
Elected  first  In  1957  as  mayor,  he  im- 
mediately started  out  as  a  crimebuster, 
taking  on  the  political  consequences  of 
all  the  powerful  gamblers.  He  took  on 
utility  companies  and  forced  them  to 
lower  their  rates.  He  fought  with  the 
powerful  Florida  E^st  Coast  Railroad. 
The  "powerful"  were  the  "special  inter- 
est" groups  that  ganged  up  against  the 
"little  man,"  and  the  mayor  as  their 
champion  always  waged  courageous 
fights. 

He  was  the  standard  bearer  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  last  guberna- 
torial election.  He  was  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat; always  active  in  local,  State  and 
National  Democratic  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  high-ranking  public  officials 
in  Florida  to  publicly  announce  his  sup- 
port of  Senator  Jack  Kennedy  prior  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  which 
Senator  Kennedy  became  the  presiden- 
tial nominee.  He  became  a  vigorous  and 
active  supporter  of  President  Johnson 
in  the  last  presidential  race. 

Robert  High  loved  politics;  the  hard 
work,  the  challenge,  the  excitement,  the 
accomplishments  and  the  defeats  all, 
were  part  of  the  fabric  of  his  life. 

His  interests  ranged  far  beyond  purely 
domestic  politics.  He  learned  to  speak 
Spanish.    He    became    extremely    well- 
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known  throughout  South  America,  where 
he  traveled  extensively,  spoke  frequently, 
and  otherwise  became  as  Mayor  of  Mi- 
ami. America's  ambassador  of  good  will. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  Miami's  large  Latin 
population,  and  Mayor  High  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  of  understanding,  not  only 
between  the  diverse  groups  that  existed 
in  his  community  but  also  between  North 
and  South  America. 

His  loss  is  a  tragic  one  to  the  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him.  I  join  all  our  citizens  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  and  regret  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Faith,  their  children,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family. 


International  Drum  Corps  Week, 
September  2-9,  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31. 1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, September  2.  marks  the  beginning 
of  International  Driun  Corps  Week.  It 
will  be  celebrated  in  all  50  States  and 
Canada  with  parades,  concerts,  competi- 
tions, and  civic  and  social  events  paying 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  young  people 
who  are  members  of  these  corps. 

Last  year,  and  again  at  the  start  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  this  House  to  allow  certain 
drum  and  bugle  corps  units  selected  by 
the  President  to  travel  abroad  as  good- 
will ambassadors  vmder  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act. 

My  own  district  in  Chicago  is  the 
home  of  the  Cavaliers — a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  tha-  has  often  won  recog- 
nition 85  the  best  unit  in  the  United 
States.  Recently,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
Cavaliers  once  again  were  singled  out 
for  the  national  championship  award. 

In  my  travels  throughout  our  country, 
I  have  met  hundreds  of  yoimg  people 
who  devote  long  hours  each  week  to  per- 
fecting their  precision  and  to  demon- 
strating the  spectacular  effectiveness  of 
teamwork.  They  have  youth  and  zest 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  they 
are  doing  for  themselves,  their  schools 
and  their  communities.  We  are  proud  of 
them. 

On  the  eve  of  this  week  which  pays 
public  tribute  to  these  youngsters  and 
the  parents  and  communities  which  en- 
courage them,  I  believe  it  is  proper  that 
the  Congress  take  full  notice  of  these 
activities.  In  an  age  of  rising  delin- 
quency, crime  rates,  tension  and  civil 
strife.  It  Is  reassuring  to  remember  all 
that  Is  right  with  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  language 
of  House  Resolution  85,  my  resolution  In 
behalf  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units. 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  I  believe  It  expresses 
the  sincere  enthusiasm  and  support  we 


all    feel    for    these    outstanding    young 
people: 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
a  typically  American  institution;  and 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
sponsored  by  schools,  various  veterans'  groups 
and  other  patriotic  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  and  accurately  reflect 
American  life  and  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  boys  and  a;irls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are  the 
flower  of  American  youth:  Patriotic,  enthu- 
siastic, physically  fit.  highly  motivated,  and 
well  trained  and  disciplined  with  a  respect 
for  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  pro- 
vide excellent  entertainment  which  would  be 
well  received  in  foreign  countries;   and 

Whereas  the  txjys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  would 
serve  effectively  as  United  States  ambassadors 
of  good  will  on  a  people-to-people  basis: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  should 
Include  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  among 
those  groups  sent  to  foreign  countries  (in- 
cluding the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe) 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(the  Fnilbright-Hays  Act):  It  is  ftuther 

Resolved.  That  each  year  the  champion 
drum  and  bugle  corps  unit  selected  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Veterans  of  F\3r- 
elgn  Wars  and  the  champion  drum  and  bugle 
corps  unit  selected  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  shall  be  sent  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  will  to  appropriate  nations 
to  be  designated  by  the  Department  of  State, 
with  the  time  for  such  trip  to  be  arranged 
with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  winning 
drum  and  bugle  corps  and  the  agency  spon- 
soring such  a  trip :  It  is  further 

Resolved.  That  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary are  hereby  authorized  to  be  expended 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  pay  for  all 
travel  and  lodging  for  the  respective  drum 
and  bugle  corpw  units  sent  on  such  good  will 
missions. 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days. 
I  have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  efforts  of  those  whose  apparent  ob- 
jective is  to  discredit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President  in  the 
earnest  endeavor  they  have  made  to  help 
the  American  farmer.  While  I  know  that 
some  depression  has  occurred  for  dairy- 
men, I  am  surprised  that  ostensible 
spokesmen  for  our  grain  farmers  should 
be  so  critical. 

These  critics  are  the  same  ones  who 
supported  the  tired,  do-nothing  policies 
of  the  Benson  regime — policies  that 
caused  farm  income  to  steadily  slide  for 
8  solid  years  while  we  built  the  most 
devastating  surplus  in  history — policies 
that  started  the  great  mass  movement  of 
families  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  by  1960 
overproduction  had  robbed  the  farmer 
not  only  of  prestige,  but  had  cost  him 
dearly  In  dollars.  By  the  close  of  that 


year,  we  had  a  stockpile  of  1.4  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  85  million  tons  of 
feed  grains,  and  net  farm  income  had 
plummeted  $2.4  billion  in  just  8  short 
years. 

In  1961,  a  new  team,  managed  by  two 
great  Presidents  and  coached  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  development,  enact- 
ment and  success  of  five  major  pieces  of 
farm  legislation,  the  elimination  of  sur- 
pluses, and  a  substantial  improvement  in 
farm  income  and  farm  living  standards. 

From  the  1960  level  of  S11.7  billion, 
net  farm  income  jumped  to  S16.4  billion 
in  1966 — the  second  highest  mark  in  his- 
tory-— and  gross  farm  income  at  S49.5 
billion  and  net  income  per  farm  at  $5,049 
set,an  all-time  record. 

The  voices  I  hear  today  crying  for  the 
hide  of  Orville  Freeman  bear  an  eerie 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  little  men 
who  since  1961  have  cried  "get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture,"  and  "let 
farmers  go  it  alone  so  that  farm  prices 
can  be  set  in  the  marketplace  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand." 

Now  that  this  administration  has  elim- 
inated the  surpluses  their  policies  built, 
farmers  this  year  are  operating  in  what 
is  essentially  a  supply-demand  situation. 

Under  our  voluntary  farm  programs, 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  in  1967 
were  provided  an  opportunity  to  increase 
production  by  a  prudent  amount — an 
amount  suflBcient  to  provide  for  safe, 
adequate  reserves  without  creating  a 
surplus. 

Farm  production  has  increased  this 
year — thanks  not  only  to  imusual  grow- 
ing weather  all  over  the  country  but  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  witnessed  once 
again  the  tremendous  impact  the  tech- 
nological revolution  is  having  on  Ameri- 
can agricultural  production. 

Certainly  farmers  can  ill  afford  lower 
prices  and  reduced  income  in  the  face  of 
an  ever-present  cost-price  squeeze. 

But  to  point  the  finger  and  scream 
"surplus"  in  the  face  of  current  supply 
levels  is  to  cry  "wolf"  when  there  is  no 
wolf. 

And  It  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
kind  of  carping  and  sniping  badly  serves 
the  farmers'  cause. 

I  think  the  cause  is  better  served  by 
such  sober,  responsible  evaluations  and 
appraisals  as  I  found  this  week  in  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  "Agriculture  1967 — A 
Situation  Report." 

In  the  course  of  this  report,  the  Sec- 
retary made  these  important  observa- 
tions of  the  current  agricultural  picture: 

It  is  impossible  to  predict,  with  absolute 
accuracy,  what  the  weather  will  do  around 
the  world,  or  how  much  of  any  one  com- 
modity our  competitors  In  world  trade  will 
produce  In  any  one  crop  year.  Yet  our  ex- 
port business  Is  a  major  outlet  for  U.S.  farm 
commodities  and  the  quantities  needed  are 
baislc  In  making  farm  program  policy  deci- 
sions. 

In  1966,  after  increased  domestic  wheat 
acreage  had  been  announced  for  1967,  new  In- 
formation from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Aus- 
tralia Indicated  bumper  harvests.  Despite  a 
record  global  wheat  crop,  our  commercial 
wheat  exports  reached  a  record  450  million 
bushels  In  1966-67  and  overall  exports  were 
over  742  million  bushels,  continuing  the  high 
levels  of  the  past  few  years. 
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After  consulting  wheat  fanners  and  others 
tiuough  informal  hearings  on  1968  wheat 
acreage  levels,  all  evidence  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  cutback  In  acreage  to  maintain  a 
F.Uisfactory  relationship  between  production 
and  needs.  And  tlie  allotment  for  1968  was 
set  at  59.3  million  .'.ores,  about  9  million  acres 
Us5  than  for  1967.  The  actual  1968  outturn, 
of  course,  remains  subject  to  weather  fac- 
tors. 

No  overall  surplus  of  wheat  resulted  from 
l!ie  v:Q>1  crop.  The  shaip  drop  in  wheat  prices 
in  the  summer  of  1967  from  a  year  earlier 
w.s  r.ot  justified  on  the  basis  of  1967  pro- 
duction and  prospective  demand  for  wheat. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  wheat  loaded  into 
marketing  channels  at  hurvest  resulted  in 
temporary  glut  that  pushed  prices  down. 

This  illustrates  the  changed  marketing  sit- 
iiation  farmers  face  in  the  new  era.  With 
surpluses  gone,  yearly  production  will  be 
keyed  to  needs  for  the  entire  marketing  year. 
This  means  larger  supplies  available  from 
the  current  crop  than  when  production  was 
being  held  in  check  to  v.-ork  off  the  surplus. 
Government  stocks  no  longer  provide  the 
stabilizing  market  force  they  did  when  there 
was  a  market  shortfall  from  yearly  produc- 
tion that  had  to  be  made  up  from  the  sur- 
plus. Now.  virtually  all  of  the  needs  in  com- 
mercial channels  are  coming  from  free 
stocks. 

This  new  challenge  to  farmers  requires 
more  active  orderly  marketing.  It  requires 
restraint  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  the  quan- 
tities of  a  commodity  moving  into  the  mar- 
ket at  any  one  time.  The  price-support 
program  helps  in  the  holding  process.  With 
a  reseal  program  for  on-the-farm  and  ware- 
house storage,  farmers  can  hold  on  to  their 
products  and  make  the  market  work  for 
them,  rather  than  against  them.  Price  sup- 
ports and  payments  strengthen  their  holding 
power  also.  Direct  and  diver^^ion  payments  in 
many  of  the  basics  m.ake  it  possible  for  them 
to  compete  in  world  markets  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  their  Income. 

The  fall  of  1967  brought  feed  grain  and 
soybean  producers  face  to  face  with  the  same 
marketing  problem  wheat  farmers  con- 
fronted. But  patient  and  hard-nosed  mar- 
keting by  farmers  can  avoid  sharp  harvest 
time  price  dips.  Temporary  market  supplies 
can  push  prices  down  just  as  much  as  if 
there  really  were  surpluses. 

The  course  of  feed  grain  production  in 
1967  brings  out  the  problems  and  difllculties 
in  matching  production  with  needs.  In  the 
fall  of  1966,  it  was  apparent  that  the  surplus 
era  for  feed  grains  was  ended  and  acreage 
needed  to  be  increased. 

After  long  study  by  people  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
1967  feed  gxaln  program  was  fashioned  to 
bring  about  W  reasonable  increase.  Following 
the  first  Indications  of  spring  plantings  In 
March,  many  who  felt  production  would  be 
too  low  pressed  for  an  increase.  We  stuck  by 
the  original  decision,  and  what  happened? 
The  first  report  of  production,  as  of  July  1, 
Indicated  a  corn  crop  of  4,580,000,000  bush- 
els. Weather  conditions  were  favorable  and 
the  next  report  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
150  million  bushels  to  4,651,000.000  bushels. 

When  the  effort  is  to  bring  production  in 
on  a  supply  target,  relatively  slight  weather 
variations  can  mean  a  plus  or  minus  three 
bushels  per  acre.  So  slight  a  variation  could 
mean  a  difference  in  the  range  of  400  million 
bushels  in  the  total  crop.  It  isn't  always  pos- 
sible to  hit  the  supply  target  exactly.  It's 
impxjrtant  that  farmers  understand  this  and 
help  in  the  decision-making  process  so  that 
our  judgments  are  as  accurate  as  possible. 
After  the  fact  Is  too  late. 

The  newness  of  the  New  Era  Programs  Is 
anotlier  factor  that  bothers  farmers.  New- 
ness means  uncertainty,  which  Is  always  un- 
pleasant. Under  the  old  programs,  the  loan 
rate.   In  effect,   set   the  market  price.   This 


was  certain  and  comfortable.  Now  the  market 
Is  jumpy,  although  above  the  support  rate. 
This  newness  of  the  programs  also  relates  to 
another  problem.  Farmers  Instinctively  sep- 
arate their  program  payments  from  market 
returns. 

But  wheat  certificate  payments  and  corn 
price-support  payments  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  per-bushel  return  to  farmers  as  are 
tlie  market  prices.  Many  farmers  tend  to 
forget  that  they  receive  a  r.ither  substantial 
payment  for  every  bushel  of  wheat. 

The  program  is  designed  to  allow  wheat 
to  move  in  the  market  at  the  world  com- 
petitive price  while  the  participating  farmer 
gets  the  parity  price  lor  his  share  of  whe:it 
used  as  domestic  food.  For  1967  this  works 
out  to  about  47  cents  per  bushel  on  all  the 
production  on  participating  farms.  For  1966. 
the  combination  of  the  market  price  and 
wlieat  certificate  payment  brought  the  wlieat 
price  average  on  participants'  farms  to  $2  22 
per  bushel.  T)ie  same  principle  is  true  for 
corn  and  for  the  1966  crop  the  average  value 
came  to  $1.40  per  bushel,  including  an  aver- 
age price-support  payment  of  11  cents  per 
bu.shel. 

We're  working  liard  to  make  these  pro- 
grams better.  But  they  have  already  been 
effective  in  raising  farm  Income.  Compared 
to  1960.  receipts  in  1966  were  up  $500  million 
in  wheat,  and  up  $2.1  billion  in  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  Republican 
Congressmen  from  the  grain  belt  might 
better  serve  their  rural  constituents  by 
abandoning  hyperbole  and  adopting  the 
reasoned,  responsible  approach  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative of  an  eastern  farm  region, 
where  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  grain 
raised  in  the  West,  I  cannot  endorse  the 
idea  that  growers  of  grain  are  suffering 
as  some  of  their  representatives  would 
imply. 

The  President  has  said  of  Mr.  Free- 
man: 

Orville  Freeman  Is  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  servants  in 
this  country.  His  work  in  behalf  of  farmers' 
Income — and  of  better  living  conditions 
throughout  rural  America — is  known,  or 
should  be  known,  to  every  enlightened  man 
and  woman  in  this  country.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  for  rural  Americans,  for 
the  consuming  public  generally,  and  for  two 
Presidents. 
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Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  the  pi'oblem  of  the  sufficiency 
of  our  world  food  supply  is  so  critical,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Hayden,  Stone 
Inc.,  on  June  16,  1967,  sponsored  an  im- 
portant forum  on  world  food  sufficiency. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  world  investors  in  the  world  food 
needs,  Hayden,  Stone  Inc.  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
to  speak  on  this  challenge  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  and  financial  interests.  Re- 
sponses from  the  investment  community 
came  from  Mr.  Patrick  James,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and 


Mr.  Robert  Price,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Dreyfus  Corp. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
Secretary  Freeman's  remarks : 

World  Food  Needs 

(By   Hon.    Orvilie   L.   Freeman,   Secietary   of 

Agriculture) 

I  am  impressed  witla  the  le.aderslilp  that 
Hayden.  Stone  has  shown  in  selecting  this 
loy'.c  as  the  foc.is  for  our  discussion  today. 

Wil!i  tile  dramatic  Middle  East  crisis,  we 
have  all  h.-Jd  our  eyes  focused  on  the  head- 
lines. Vv'e  have  been  more  than  normally  con.- 
sjicius  of  the  b.T3.c  question  of  war  or  pe.i,jo 
in  the  v.-orld,  i;  that  terrible  ciay  of  total  war 
shcii:d  ccmc.  it  would  come  not  hecatuc  we 
or  the  Soviet  Union  arbitrarily  took  tiie 
frightful  final  step.  It  would  come  bcc.".ur.e 
other  nations,  smaller  nations,  with  their 
frustrated  needs  and  aspirations  brougiu  us 
into  it.  I  have  asked  myself:  What  can  we  do 
to  prevent  this?  What  can  we  do  to  £to,j 
W.irlci  War  III  before  it  starts? 

The  President  has  stated  again  and  again 
that  his  evpry-waking  thought  i.s  'How  can 
wo  arcomplisli  both  a  stable  world  and  a 
world  at  peace?"  Obviously,  there  is  no  simple 
answer  to  that  question,  no  easy  blueprint, 
no  button  thr.t  anyone  can  push. 

But  ve  must  hope. 

Individually  and  collectively,  mankind  is 
restless  and  de.sires  betterment.  If  everyone 
in  the  world  believes  that  he  can  better  him- 
self, we  might  be  svire  that  the  peaceful  world 
we  want  is  possible. 

Frankly,  I  tliink  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  many,  too  many,  are  losing  hope. 
If  someone  asked  me,  "What  Is  the  single 
biggest  reason  for  such  frustrated  hope?'. 
I  might  say,  it's  things  as  simple  as  transis- 
tor radios,  because  they  have  helped  bring 
on  a  tremendous  wave  of  rising  expectations. 
Every  thatched  hut,  every  adotie  village 
around  the  world,  has  these  little  radios; 
poor  people  have  learned  that  there  are  other 
people  living  better.  There  poor  people  h.tve 
aspirations,  but  in  many  cases  few  prospects 
of  realizing  them.  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  a  pitifully  large  gap 
around  the  world  between  the  "haves"  and 
"have-nots",  the  hopeful  and  the   hopeless. 

A  gap  has  always  existed,  and  perhaps  that 
gap  was  worse  in  otlier  times  than  it  is  in 
ours.  But  it  has  never  been  focused  in  such 
sharp  relief,  nor  was  it  so  widespread. 

The  economic  gap  and  the  recent  war  are 
closely  connected.  We  might  properly  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  that  gap. 

There  are  900.000,000  people  in  the  so- 
called  rich  countries  of  the  world.  That  in- 
cludes Europe  and  the  North  American 
continent,  Oceana.  Japan  and  the  USSR. 
There  are  two-and-a-half  billion  people  in 
the  poor  countries,  inclviding  mainland 
China.  In  the  rich  countries,  the  average  in- 
come per  person  is  $1,700  a  year.  In  the  poor 
countries,  it  is  $110  a  year,  1  15th  as  much. 
Of  course,  the  gap  between  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  is  very  much  greater.  United 
States  per  capita  income  in  1960  was  S2.300 
and  in  India  it  was  $70 — which  means  that 
the  average  American  is  33  times  richer  than 
the  average  Indian. 

With  these  figures  fresh  in  our  minds  wc 
focus  sharply  on  the  topic  to  which  we  direct 
our  attention  today — food  and  population. 

By  the  year  1980  there  will  be  at  least  one 
billion  niore  people  to  feed  around  the  world, 
most  in  the  developing  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, any  progress  that  Is  made  in  Incre.asiug 
per  capita  Income  is  going  to  result  in  ri.<=ing 
pressures  for  more  food,  because  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand  for  food  in  these  countries 
Is  indeed  very  great. 

It  isn't  commonly  known  that  these  coun- 
tries have  not  done  so  poorly  in  agricultural 
development.  Their  rate  of  increase  is  only 
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slightly  less  than  ours.  But  their  p)cpulation 
and  Jncome  growth  have  caused  food  de- 
rriiind  to  exceed  food  production  Increases. 

The  dangers  Implicit  In  this  were  well 
expressed  centurtee  ago  by  the  Roman 
philosopher.  Seneca — "A  hungry  people  lis- 
tens not  to  reason,  nor  care  for  Justice,  nor 
Is  bent  by  prayer."  That  Is  applicable  today. 
It  we  look  to  the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah. 
In  the  8th  Chapter.  21st  Verse  said.  "And 
they  shall  pass  through  the  land  hard 
pressed  and  hungry;  and  In  their  hunger 
t'ley  shall  become  mad  with  rage,  and  shall 
curse  their  king  and  their  God.  .  .  ." 

And  so  It  has  come  to  pass.  In  the  past 
decade  only  one  of  the  twenty-seven  rich 
nations  has  suffered  a  major  war  on  Its  own 
territory,  and  yet  32  out  of  the  38  poorest 
nations  have  known  w.ir  on  their  home 
grounds. 

Obviously,  for  both  moral  and  practical 
reasons,  cloelng  the  gap  Is  an  Imperative 
both  for  us  and  for  the  poor  nations.  The 
sons  of  the  rich  and  the  sons  of  the  poor 
alike  are  hostages  of  world  hunger. 

Can  world  hunger  be  prevented?  All  of  us 
here  have  decisions  to  make  which  could 
help. 

If  we  could  put  to  work  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  the  agricultural  know-how 
that  we  have  In  the  United  States — where 
we  have  experienced  the  greatest  produc- 
tive marvel  In  the  history  of  mankind — then 
'  every  human  being  today,  and  the  billion 
more  In  the  year  2000,  could  have  an  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  diet. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  exporting  modern 
knowhow?  How  do  we  apply  It  to  the  lands 
which  have  not  known  modern  agricultural 
techniques  and  inputs? 

First.  I  might  mention  what  we  shouldn't 
do.  We  shouldn't  start  out  trying  to  feed  the 
world  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  developed  countries  could  pro- 
duce enough  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
relatively  nutritious  diet  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

But  could  we  distribute  It?  That  would  be 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  Just  the  logistics 
of  having  enough  storage,  rail  and  ocean 
transportation,  loading  and  unloading  facili- 
ties, and  a  distribution  system  are  stagger- 
ing. If  we  are  willing  to  Invest  enough,  we 
might  have  the  know-how  to  accomplish  It. 
What  It  would  take  In  terms  of  interna- 
tional politics  la  another  question.  I  have 
never  talked  to  a  chief  of  state  anywhere 
around  the  world  who  Is  willing  to  become 
dependent  upon  this  country  or  any  of  the 
so-called  more  developed  countries  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  people.  If  we  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  a  country  was  willing  to  become 
dependent  upon  tis.  and  if  we  mobilized  all 
our  know-how.  production  and  distribution 
to  satisfy  its  needs,  conceivably  it  could  be 
done. 

But  even  then,  it  would  be  the  wrong  thing 
to  do  because  very  quickly  the  less  developed 
countries  would  become  dependent  upon  us, 
and  two  serious  problen^s  would  arise.  They 
would  relax  their  agricultural  effort.  They 
would  fall  short  of  making  the  necessary  In- 
vestment of  both  talent  and  resources.  To 
put  It  rather  crudely,  the  Finance  Minister 
wouldn't  give  the  Agricultural  Minister  much 
money  and  there  would  be,  consequently, 
very  little  agricultural  development.  And.  the 
food  price  structure  would  be  destroyed, 
taking  with  It  the  Inducement  for  local  pro- 
ducers to  apply  modern  techniques  and  in- 
puts to  raise  production. 

And  if  this  doubly  adverse  effect  occurred — 
and  I'm  quite  confident  it  would — the  de- 
veloped countries  would  have  the  ability  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  only  a  very  limited  period.  At  some  later 
date  the  world  would  literally  run  out  of 
food.  Long  before  that  happened,  I  think  we 
would  have  bad  our  ArmagwWon.  There 
could  not  be  much  hope.  The  outbursts  that 


we  have  witnessed  In  the  last  decade  around 
the  world  would  grow  in  intensity  until  that 
last  and  ultimate  horror  of  atomic  war  would 
overwhelm  us. 

I  will  be  a  little  dogmatic  and  say  that,  in 
the  absence  of  agricultural  development, 
there  won't  be  any  economic  development. 
The  sine  qua  non  of  economic  development 
is  agricultural  development.  This  Is  the  num- 
ber one  economic  prerequisite.  This  country, 
and  the  great  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  have  gotten  to  the  stage  of  real  eco- 
nomic progress  only  when  they  have  devel- 
oped a  healthy,  viable  agriculture.  That  Is 
the  base  on  which  progress  rests. 

So.  too,  we  can  see  the  crucial  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  every  successful  agricultural 
development  example.  This  is  obviously  true 
of  the  great  American  agricultural  complex. 
The  Job  of  world  agricultural  development 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  done  without 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  exfxjrting 
more  of  o\ir  agricultural  know-how.  It  Is  a 
tough  job.  It  is  more  difficult  to  build  a 
strong  agricultural  economy  than  It  Is  to 
accomplish  Industrial  developments  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  analogies  drawn 
between  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. But  they  are  fundamentally  different. 
In  the  first  place,  agricultural  development 
depends  on  millions  of  individual  enterprises 
In  any  one  nation  rather  than  a  few  Indus- 
trial combines.  The  close  supervision  which 
is  prevalent  In  factories  Is  lacking  on  farms, 
and  agriculture  is  subject  to  largely  uncon- 
trollable environmental  and  biological  forces. 
It  must  be  custom  tailored  to  each  country, 
or  to  each  region  within  a  country,  and  often 
to  each  farm. 

We  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  to  move 
from  a  thin  subsistence  to  a  healthy  com- 
mercial agriculture  is  a  tough,  exacting  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  complex  task  to  get  new  discover- 
ies down  to  the  farmers,  as  the  county  agents 
and  businessmen  in  this  covintry  do.  It  means 
fair  pricing  for  farm  products.  It  means 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  to  farmers.  It 
means  transportation  to  move  products. 

It  means  processing  and  marketing.  It 
means  fertili«er  plants  and  the  availability 
of  many  other  Inputs.  It  means  educational 
and  cooperative  Institutions.  The  key  to  this 
is  in  the  private  agribusiness  sector. 

You  can  have  all  the  Inputs;  but  putting 
them  together,  understanding  the  targets, 
organizing  and  administering  to  achieve  a 
goal — these  are  the  key  elements;  the  most 
limiting  elements,  the  ones  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  got  to  attract  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  hope  to  people  and  put  know- 
how  and  capital  to  work  where  needed. 

Tiie  time  has  come,  the  challenge  is  there. 
There  Is  real  opportunity  for  investment 
consistent  with  the  responsibility  that  any 
corporate  leader  has  to  his  stockholders  to 
m.ike  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  And,  in 
the  process  of  making  a  profitable  Invest- 
ment, a  corporation  can  create  hope  and 
enthusiasm  which  are  so  Important  If  we 
are  to  build  a  peaceful  world  and  avoid  the 
ultimate   horror. 

The  areas  of  investment  opportunity  are 
great  because  the  potential  demand  for  farm 
inputs  Is  tremendous.  In  magnitude,  the 
potential  is  really  enormous,  challenging  and 
exciting. 

In  our  country,  farmers  purchase  $12.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  Inputs  from  the  non-farm 
sector.  American  farmers  cultivate  300  mil- 
lion acres  and  spend  $42  per  year  per  acre 
on  supplies  from  the  non-farm  sector. 

Even  nations  with  very  small  holdings, 
such  as  Japan  and  Taiwan,  with  average 
farms  of  only  about  three  acres,  absorb  a 
huge  volume  of  Inputs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
spending  per  acre  in  Japan  is  greater  than 
m  the  United  States. 
Last   year.    American    farmers   spent   $600 


million  for  improved  seeds.  Move  that  for  a 
moment  to  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and 
other  countries  In  terms  of  the  magnitude 
of  demand  for  Improved  seed. 

Another  component  of  demand  Is  fertilizer. 
Today  the  world  uses  about  7.000,000  tons  of 
plant  nutrients.  By  1980,  It  will  need  to  use 
about  47,000,000  tons.  Let  us  say  that  $150 
buys  a  ton  of  nutrient.  The  prospective 
market  could  well  expand  from  the  present 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  to  at  least  $7,000,000,000 
a  year.  This  Is  only  15  years  away. 

I  could  cite  equally  promising  markets  for 
other  Inputs.  Chemicals,  machines  and  im- 
plements, and  a  complex  of  other  product; 
from  pumps  to  refrigeration  equipment  will 
be  In  demand.  It  is  a  challenge  to  every  in- 
novative, imaginative,  creative  business  lead- 
er to  meet  this  demand  and  In  the  process 
to  make  a  fair  profit. 

■yotir  government  looks  favorably  upon 
private  investment  in  the  developing  cou;i- 
trles.  Without  going  into  great  detail,  this 
government  is  ready  to  offer  credit,  various 
kinds  of  risk  insurance  and  political  guaran- 
tees and  technical  and  financial  Informatio.i 
to  companies  Investing  In  these  cotintrie.s. 
We  have  been  trying  In  a  number  of  ways 
to  reach  leaders  In  the  agribusiness  Invest- 
ment communities  to  ask  them,  "Can  you 
tell  us  specifically  what  the  government  can 
do  further  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand?" 

With  other  countries,  our  policies  have 
become  firm.  The  whole  thrust  of  Public  Law 
480,  "Food  for  Freedom — Pood  for  Peace"  is 
that  in  meeting  the  needs  of  hungry  people 
through  our  food  shipments,  we  ask  the 
recipients  to  apply  sound  self-help  prin- 
ciples to  their  own  food  production.  We  are 
requiring  countries  which  have  lagged  and 
refused  to  invest  in  their  agriculture  to 
change  their  policies. 

Many  have  responded.  India  is  a  good 
example.  There  has  been  almost  a  180  degree 
turnaround  in  India.  Agriculture  Is  her  num- 
ber one  topic.  When  they  start  cutting  the 
budget  because  of  financial  pressures,  agri- 
cultiu-e  Is  the  one  that  Is  protected  from 
cuts  as  they  seek  to  move  ahead. 

Tills  Is  reflected  In  other  less  developed 
countries.  "Profit"  has  become  a  respectable 
word  around  the  world.  The  free  enterprise 
privately-owned  business  operations  are  out- 
scoring,  oubcompeting,  outdoing  socialist 
enterprises  on  every  front  around  the  world. 
It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  even  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  word  "profit "  is  becoming 
acceptable. 

In  country  after  country — Mexico.  Israel, 
Costa  Rica.  Taiwan.  Thailand,  South  Korea, 
Ivory  Coast.  Brazil  and  several  others  in 
Latin  America — governments  have  taken  and 
are  taking  stepys  to  establish  favorable  in- 
vestment climates.  Tax  preferences  or  exemp- 
tions. Import  privileges,  guaranties  on  capital 
repatriation — In  short  a  variety  of  laws — 
testify  to  their  recognition  that  they  need 
and  are  prepared  to  support  Investment  and 
the  management  skills  which  come  along 
with  It. 

I  don't  mean  to  overstate  this  picture.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  prejudice  has 
ceased  and  everywhere  around  the  world 
there  is  agreement  that  foreign  capital  is 
indispensable  or  that  Investment  laws  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Economic  development  is  a  complex  mat- 
ter that  Is  obviously  not  accomplished  by 
fiat.  But  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  most  recent  years.  Agriculture 
Is  beginning  to  assume  Its  proper  leading 
role.  It  Is  simply  too  Important  a  matter  to 
be  deterred  by  blind  prejudices. 

Finally  the  stage  Is  set.  I  would  repeat 
by  saying  that  soon  you  will  explore  this 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  Influence  of 
business  and  financial  people  Is  very  sig- 
nificant. The  effect  that  you  could  have — 
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when  you  decide  to  follow  up  some  of  the 
Eueeestions  resulting  from  our  gathering 
heie  today,  and  others  that  you  know  about — 
c:  n  !^e  very  important. 

r  :r  a  host  of  political,  traditional,  Ideolcgl- 
r  1  L'lid  cultural  reasons,  agriculture  doesn't 
r  ,e  vp.-y  high  on  the  prestige  totem  pole. 
T.ie  result  has  been  that  agriculture  has 
bfen  p.i-ogressively  Ignored  and  the  phantom 
cf  pulustrial  development  and  the  symbolism 
of  pre.ititre  th.t  goes  with  it  have  tended  to 
do'.v:  gj'.de  agriculture.  But  today  there  is  a 
ch  inge  of  attitude,  a  recognition  of  the 
fr.rmer'F  Importance,  a  recognition  here  and 
around  the  world.  In  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Washington  there  has  been  a  sharp 
reversal.  That  turnaround  has  been  in  part 
the  recognition  of  agriculture's  contribution 
to  the  p'ogress  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Government  has  been  Involved  in  our  ag- 
ricultural miracle,  but  private  enterprise  has 
played  the  key  and  critical  part  in  It.  While 
the  extension  agent  has  been  out  In  the 
boondocks,  the  salesman  has  traveled  right 
along  with  him.  As  I  have  put  it  facetiously 
on  occasion,  when  you  get  the  salesman  out 
there  selling  and  the  extension  agent  out 
there  keeping  him  honest,  you  have  a  com- 
bination that  can  t  be  beat. 

Our  government  has  never  gone  In  for  pro- 
ducing farm  production  inputs.  Our  govern- 
ment has  never  gone  In  for  processing  or 
distribution.  But  our  government  has  spon- 
sored research,  although  today  private  in- 
dustry Is  doing  more  agricultural  research 
than  public  agencies.  Likewise,  government 
has  organized  education  and  credit  systems 
and  yet  today  the  private  sector  Is  Involved 
In  both. 

And  our  government  has  established  a  pric- 
ing arrangement  that  stimulates  producers 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  working  relation- 
ship In  a  free  market  between  supply  and 
demand.  Blessed  as  we  are  with  an  enormous 
capacity  to  overproduce,  we  h..ve  had  to  learn 
by  pragmatic  trial  and  error  how  to  do  this. 

We  are  now  In  a  world  where  the  need  is 
so  great  that  It  Is  Intolerable  to  have  unmet 
needs  and  unused  capacity.  We  must  bring 
those  two  together.  In  the  process  of  doing 
so,  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  target. 
That  Is  to  export  technical  know-how  and 
management  techniques.  We  will  export  food 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  food  for  nutri- 
tion purposes,  food  for  capital,  but  not  food 
to  suffocate  agricultural  development  and 
self-help. 

Agricultural  development  will  be  accom- 
plished only  with  a  combination  of  capital, 
scientific  and  technical  know-how,  and 
equally  and  more  Important  in  my  Judgment, 
management.  Creative  leadership  Is  always  in 
short  supply  and  is  always  hard  to  find,  but 
It  Is  the  essence  of  a  good  business  opera- 
tion. This  is  what  we  need  most. 

Most  of  you  here  today  counsel  people  on 
how  to  Invest  money.  I  think  you  do  so  as 
much  as  anything  on  your  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  and  leadership  of  the  people  that 
will  carry  forward  an  enterprise.  This  Is  the 
key  reason  above  all  others  why  the  private 
sector  must  be  deeply  Involved  Ir  this  chal- 
lenge that  lies  right  before  us. 

I  close  my  remarks  here  today  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  the  world.  I  refer  to  Saint  Paul.  Paul  said 
In  his  letter  to  James,  Chapter  I,  'Verse  22, 
"Put  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hear- 
ers only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.  For  If  any 
be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural 
face  In  a  glass:  For  he  beholdeth  himself 
and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forget- 
teth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso 
lool'eth  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful 
hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  word,  this  man 
shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 


In  this  room  are  assembled  doers,  and  we 
are  engaged  in  giving  mankind  freedom  from 
hunger  and  pestilence  and  woe.  There  is 
nothing  more  Important  In  the  world. 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sent  out  my  annual  question- 
naire, "The  Ninth  District  Voters'  'Voice 
in  Congress,"  to  the  149,000  households 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress.  I  have  sought  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  the  vital 
issues  ,.-hich  we,  as  Congressmen,  face 
and  must  resolve  in  the  best  interests  of 
oiu'  Nation  and  our  constituents.  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  28.408  people — 
actually  representing  families — in  my 
congressional  district  have  taken  the 
time  to  return  their  questionnaires,  pro- 
viding me  with  a  cross  section  of  their 
opinions  and  views.  It  indicates  their 
concern  on  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day. 

Now  that  the  careful  tabulation  and 
analysis  has  been  completed,  I  intend  to 
have  it  circiilated  within  my  district  so 
that  my  constituents  may  be  apprised  of 
the  results.  This  compilation  was  an  ef- 
fort that  required  many  college  volun- 
teers, in  addition  to  my  staff  members.  I 
wish  to  assure  my  constituents  that  their 
responses  are  of  great  value  to  me  in 
making  determinations  and  voting  on 
the  issues. 

The  subject  of  Vietnam  has  been  given 
most  considerate  thought.  In  analyzing 
the  present  responses  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  past  2  years,  I 
find  that  there  is  no  significant  change 
in  the  desire  of  my  constituents  on  how 
to  end  this  conflict:  80.7  percent  advo- 
cate a  greater  effort  and  emphasis  on 
diplomatic  and  peace  initiatives  in  co- 
operation with  other  parties  to  secure 
an  early  termination  of  the  conflict;  14.7 
percent  opposed  this  approach.  Thus,  a 
majority  of  my  constituents  feel  as  I  do 
on  this  problem.  I  have  advocated  this 
method  for  some  time. 

In  spite  of  the  many  demonstrations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam, 
the  responses  from  my  district  indicate 
an  opposition  to  this  idea  by  a  56.3  per- 
cent to  34.9  percent  ratio,  with  8.8  per- 
cent undecided. 

Fifty-nine  and  seven-tenths  percent 
of  my  constituents  feel  that  we  should 
continue  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
while  35.4  percent  approve  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  such  bombing;  4.9  percent  are  un- 
decided. 

I  have  asked  my  constituents  what 
other  alternatives  they  suggest  as  a 
change  in  our  policy  to  bring  about  an 


early  and  honorable  termination.  Of 
those  answering  this  question,  a  lesser 
number  than  those  answering  question 
number  1,  34.1  percent  stated  that  they 
desired  no  change  in  the  present  policy 
and  65.9  peixent  suggested  other  meth- 
ods of  concluding  the  war.  The  sugges- 
tions ran  from  "let  the  military  run  the 
war,"  "a  concentration  of  military  effort 
for  achieving  victoiy."  to  "allow  the 
United  Nations  to  resolve  the  matter,"  or 
"total  withdrawal." 

The  fact  that  no  radically  new  depar- 
tures were  suggested  seems  to  indicate,  to 
a  degree,  some  frustration  regardinc  the 
length  of  the  conflict.  Both  the  so-called 
"doves"  and  "hawks" — if  this  terminol- 
ogy is  proper — have  indicated  a  sincere 
desire  to  end  the  conflict  and  reestab- 
lish peace,  except  through  different  ap- 
proaches. 

One  subject  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  has  been  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  to  increase  trade 
and  cultural  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe.  Fifty-three  and  nine-tenths  per- 
cent of  the  responses  indicated  approval 
of  such  a  program,  with  35.1  percent  dis- 
senting and  11  percent  undecided.  These 
figures  indicate  an  Increase  of  3  percent 
in  favor  as  compared  to  last  year's  re- 
sult. This  slight  change  in  attitude  with 
respect  to  this  proposal,  perhaps  reflects 
more  positively  this  year  because  of  the 
recent  Johnson-Kosygin  talks  held  at 
Glassboro.  N.J.,  arranged  by  our  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  my 
constituents  feel  that  the  proposed  trade, 
in  nonstrategic  goods,  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  as  an  alternative  to 
armed  conflict,  is  in  the  long  run  a  more 
valid  approach  to  establish  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a 
surtax  could  command  only  a  25.6  per- 
cent approval  while  65.2  percent  disap- 
proved; 9,2  percent  were  undecided.  As 
an  alternative  to  this  my  constituents 
expressed  a  suggestion  to  cut  some  of 
the  existing  domestic  programs:  20.6 
percent  want  the  antipoverty  program 
cut;  17.9  percent  do  not  desire  aid  to 
cities;  11.8  percent  want  cuts  In  the 
public  works  program  and  the  same 
number  showed  a  desire  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures in  our  space  program;  10.9 
percent  indicated  cuts  in  other  fields 
such  as  foreign  aid,  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending  and  Federal  spending  in 
general. 

The  problems  of  our  senior  citizens 
were  reflected  in  the  answers  to  the 
questions  concerning  social  security 
benefits:  67.3  percent  endorsed  an  im- 
mediate social  secuiity  increase  with  25.1 
who  were  against  it,  while  only  7.6 
percent  were  undecided.  Flexible  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  increases  in  cost  of 
living  were  approved  by  70.8  percent  to 
21.4  percent;  7.8  percent  gave  no  opin- 
ion. Another  social  security  question  on 
the  abolition  of  the  dollar  limitation  of 
earning  capacity  was  endorsed  by  67 
percent  of  those  who  replied  and  dis- 
approved by  20.8  percent;  12.2  percent 
were  undecided  on  this  approval. 

Another  question  which  drew  much 
favorable  attention  was  one  on  combat- 
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Ing  crime  l»y  aiding  local  law  enforce- 
ment ot&cials  through  Federal  grants  to 
Improve  their  police  departments,  courts. 
and  correctional  Institutions.  This 
showed  a  77.2  percent  approval;  14.9  per- 
cent disapproval  and  only  7.9  percent  un- 
decided. Legislation  to  this  effect  was 
passed  by  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  this 
legislation  with  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  similar  to  the  one  approved  by  the 
Hou.se.  I  also  cosponsorcd  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  financial 
grants  by  $30  million  to  States  and  local 
authorities   for   thi.s   purpose.   This  was 


Incorporated  in  the  measuie  passed  by 
the  House. 

Finally,  but  not  the  least  important 
topic  on  which  my  constituents  were 
polled,  was  the  suggested  legislation  to 
permit  income  tax  deductions  for  parents 
of  children  attendint,'  college.  I  have  also 
introduced  legi-slation  on  this  .subject 
which  is  presently  pending  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Ti:e  results  show 
an  overwhelming  71.6  percent  in  accord, 
23.4  percent  disapproving,  and  a  mere 
5  percent  undecided. 

As  I  previously  slated,  the  rcsult.s  of 
this  poll  will  be  sent  to  all  of  my  con- 
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stituents.  I  am  very  grateful  for  their 
participation  because  their  answers  re- 
flect the  time  and  effort  they  gave  to  the 
questionnaire.  The  results  serve  as  a 
guide  and  an  indication  of  their  thoughts 
and  opinions.  I  shall  continue  to  respect 
their  judgment  when  voting  on  the  issues, 
and,  as  always,  take  into  account  the  re- 
.sults  before  arriving  at  my  decisions  on 
any  legislative  matters. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  22  questions  covered  in  my 
1967  questionnaire,  showing  the  vote  by 
totals  and  percentages: 


Question 


Total 
response 


Approve 
Number  Percent 


Disapprove 


^;unlber 


Percent 


Undecided 
Number  Percent 


FGRLIGN   •\FFAIRS  -  VltfriAM 

Do  you  ,ip|itove  or  dr.ippro»»  of  — 
1.  A  greater  ettort  and  eiiiiha^i';  on  duilom-itic  an  1  peice  ii.ili3'i;e'  in  cooperation  with  other 

parties  in  order  to  secure  an  earl*  lermir^alion  ot  the  conflict.. . . 

?.  All  unconditional  cessation  ol  the  bombing  of  Uorth  Vietnam. 

3.  A  cessation  ot  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  only  if  Hanoi  agrees  to  take  some  reciprocal 

measures..  

4.  De«-J:alation  ot  our  military  effort  in  South  Vietnam  with  a  gradual  wnthdraAal  of  our 

troops... .    -   .       .  -     - 

5.  Farther  extension  of  the  bombing  to  include  other  military  t]'3et=.  m  Hjnoi  and  Haipnorg. 

6.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  change  of  oohcy  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  conflict?... 

No  change.  Pursue  present  policy  since  It  IS  adequate -.  ..^     

Other— Let  military  run  war.  all-out  hghi.  let  UN.  re-olve  pr-jblem.  |iull  out  com- 
pletely, etc       . 

DOMESTIC   AFFAIRS 

Do  you  ipprove  or  riisipprove  c'  - 

7  Immediate  social  secjrity  i  icreis*;  to  bri  i?  benefits  ii  lire  /;ith  the  cost  of  livm" 

8  Fle>ible  payments  which  would  ricre^^e  automalically  with  co^t-ot-living  increases 

9.  Abolish  the  dollar  limitation  ot  earning  capacity  lor  people  emplQ,ed  while  receiving 
social  security  benefits 

10  Help  offset  the  proposed  budtei  deficit  with  a  6-percent  (surtax)  t.^x  increase 

11  A  cutback  in  the  following  existing  programs  in  lieu  of  the  >urtax  proposal 

Health - 

Anlipoverty 

Education - - 

Si-aee - 

Aid  to  cities - 

Public  works, - 

Other-foreign  aid,  defense  and  military  spending.  Federal  spending 

1?    A  return  of  a  portion  ol  Federal  revenues  to  States  to  be  used  as  the  Stat-^s  desire 
IJ.  Enactment  of  a  law  to  provide  for  full  disclosure  by  publ'c  officials  of  all  fh-;"  financial 
interests  m  any  corporation,  business  enterprise,  or  institution   through   an   annual 

hnancial  statement _ 

H.  The  establishment  of  a  strict  code  ot  ethics  to  include  rsorous  conflict  of  interest  pro- 
visions  - --    -     --- 

15.  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Ar!  ol  !%7  to  provi  te  m,il;hing  Fedcul  funds  to  Stales 
and  municipalities  to  improve  their  police  departments,  courts,  and  correctional  in:ti- 

tutions -     -     .- -.   .-     - 

16    Faderal  matching  fund:  lor  the  treatrr.ent  and  rehabilitation  ot  narcolici  addicts  and  user" 

17.  President  Johnson's  efforts  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  thrcugh  increased  trade 

and  cultural  exchange - iS"  i. 

18.  In  general  do  you  approve  ol  the  antipoverty  programs  (Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Neignuoi- 

hood  Youth  Corps,  VISTA) 

19.  Legislation  restricting  the  sale  and  possession  o!  concealable  firearms 

20.  The  outlawing  ot  wiretapping,  both  public  and  private,  except  where  the  national  security 

IS  at  stake — - 

21.  Antistrike  legislation  tor  public  ser.'CC  employees 

22.  Income  tax  deductions  lor  parents  ot  children  attending  college 


27.035 

21,841 

80  7 

4.C03 

14.7 

1,211 

4.6 

27,  W6 

9,763 

35.4 

16,441 

59.7 

1,322 

4.9 

25,  535 

16.205 

63.0 

7,448 

29.1 

1,832 

7.9 

26,  7il2 

9.3:7 

34,9 

15.049 

56.3 

2.366 

8.3 

?6. 81? 

15.802 

53.9 

8,886 

33.1 

2,124 

8.0 

24,013 





8.281 

34.1 





15.752 

65.9 

.... 

.... 

?7.  %1 

18.56? 

67.3 

7,160 

25.1 

1,811 

7.5 

26,  >'■} 

18,811 

7J,3 

5,686 

21.4 

2,046 

7.8 

27, 328 

13,325 

67.0 

7,412 

27.2 

1,560 

5.8 

26.  «M 

6,761 

25.6 

17.241 

65.2 

2,412 

9.2 

50,500 



2.481 

i.9 





11.446 

20.5 







2,082 

4  1 





9,962 

11.8 



9.  015 

17.9 



... 

5.961 

11.8 





9.  ■)?  i 

10.9 

-.- 

27.263 

14, 457 

53.0 

9.641 

35.3 

3.165 

11.7 

27.1 -.3 

2?,  723 

82.9 

3,?!1 

11.8 

1,448 

5.3 

?6.  969 

22, 966 

85.1 

2,083 

7.7 

1,921 

7.2 

27  570 

21,287 

77.2 

4,121 

11  9 

2.162 

7.9 

27,;% 

17.564 

63.7 

7,010 

25  7 

2,882 

10.6 

27,457 

14.803 

53.9 

9.646 

35.1 

3,008 

11.0 

27  534 

12, 609 

45.8 

12,  284 

44.6 

2.611 

9,6 

27.533 

21,010 

76.3 

5,681 

20.6 

842 

3.1 

27  163 

15.882 

58.4 

9.123 

33.5 

2,153 

8.1 

27.691 

17.961 

64.8 

7.307 

25.4 

2.423 

8.8 

27, 649 

19.806 

71.6 

6.451 

23.4 

1,362 

5.0 
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Economic  Development  Administration 
Marks  Second  Anniversary  With  Record 
of  Achievements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CAUFOR.MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aucjust  31,  1967 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Economic 
Envelopment  Administration  celebrated 
its  second  birthday.  I  have  been  actively 
interested  in  this  program  since  it  first 
was  envisioned  during  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  As  we  mark  the 
second     anniversary     of     this    Federal 


agency,  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  development  of  our  com- 
munities. I  think  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment speal:.^  for  itself.  I  would  like  to 
single  out  for  special  mention,  two  proj- 
ects in  California  which  have  benefited 
from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration program  which,  in  turn, 
will  result  in  long-term  employment  for 
hundreds  of  people. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  Box  Canyon  Dam.  On  the 
20th  of  July  of  this  year,  a  construction 
contract,  totaling  $7,818,054,  was 
awarded  to  Vinnell  Corp,  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam  and  reservoir  in 
Siskiyou  County  near  Mount  Shasta. 

The  award  of  the  contract  culminates 
negotiations  and  application  considera- 
tion extending  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 2  years.  The  future  dam  has  the 
enthusiastic   support  of  the  citizens  of 


all  northern  California,  and  the  project 
will  result  in  a  .solid  underpinning  for 
the  economy  of  a  part  of  California 
which  has  been  distressed  for  many  years 
and  plagued  with  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  low-median  income. 

The  dam  is  expected  to  create  employ- 
ment for  approximately  400  persons,  and 
will  be  the  nucleus  for  a  recreation- 
tourist  complex  in  addition  to  the  con- 
trol and  conservation  of  water  streams 
in  the  area. 

A  significant  and  unique  facet  of  the 
project  is  the  recognition  it  has  gener- 
ated of  the  importance  of  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  through  elimination  of 
slum  areas  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  segments  of 
the  population.  As  an  immediate  out- 
growth of  the  project,  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Siskiyou  County  and  chair- 
man of  Siskiyou  County  Flood  Control 


and  Water  Conservation  District  have 
agreed  to  implement  a  broad  range  of 
urgently  needed  and  forward  looking 
projects.  Included  will  be  an  employment 
plan  to  assure  employment  of  low  In- 
come and  minority  group  individuals 
during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project  and  during  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect itself;  to  institute  training  programs 
for  persons  heretofore  imable  to  find 
employment  for  lack  of  training;  and  to 
initiate  a  program  of  countywide  hous- 
ing to  assist  low- income  and  minority 
groups. 

This  all  has  been  achieved  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  of  California,  and  local 
government.  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  provided  a  total  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $4,618,500.  The  State, 
through  its  Davis-Grunsky  program,  put 
up  $4,532,000. 

Officials  of  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  pleased  with  the  cooperative 
attitude  and  constructive  approach  in 
facing  a  problem  and  finding  a  solution. 
I  believe  that  here  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  through  co- 
operative action. 

Similar  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  represented  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  State  of  California,  and  local  gov- 
ernment can  be  found  in  the  other  proj- 
ect which  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you 
today,  that  is  the  South  Tahoe  Public 
Utility  District  sewer  export  works 
which  is  a  major  step  in  preserving  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  pure  lakes  in  the  world,  has  been 
threatened  because  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing presence  of  man.  In  1962,  the  simi- 
mertime  peak  population  at  this  most 
popular  resort  was  about  132,000  people. 
In  just  4  years  this  increased  to  about 
180,000  people  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  ap- 
proach the  600,000  mark. 

To  meet  this  influx  of  people,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  sewer 
facilities  if  we  are  to  prevent  pollution 
of  this  beautiful  body  of  water.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  we  have  achieved 
a  major  step  forward. 

The  South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict is  the  agency  which  is  responsible 
for  sewer  collection  and  disposal  of  sew- 
age. Like  all  other  districts.  South 
Tahoe's  chief  difficulty  in  maintaining 
adequate  facilities  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  lake  has  been  financial.  The  as- 
sessed valuation,  from  which  the  bond- 
ing limit  is  derived,  does  not  reflect  the 
increasing  volumes  of  people  who  use  the 
district's  facilities.  From  1961  to  1965 
assessed  valuation  Increased  almost  75 
percent,  but  sewage  volume  increased 
more  than  200  percent. 

The  cost  of  expanding  the  facilities  to 
export  the  sewer  effluent  out  of  the  Ta- 
hoe basin — the  only  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem — amounted  to  about  $8,- 
680,000.  Bonding  itself  to  the  maximum, 
the  district  still  was  $6,360,000  short.  The 
deficiency  had  to  come  from  State  and 
Federal  sources.  More  than  60  percent  of 


the  funds  were  provided  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
gram. An  EDA  grant  of  $3,253,000  to 
South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  District  was 
the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by  any 
Federal  agency  for  a  water  pollution 
control  project  and  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  made  by  EDA  for  any  purpose 
during  1966. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
grant  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
achieve  major  successes  in  halting  the 
threat  of  pollution  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe. 

At  the  same  time,  this  grant  will  mean 
hundreds  of  new,  permanent  jobs  for  the 
people  of  El  Dorado  County  and  the  city 
of  South  Lake  Tahoe. 

I  cite  these  two  projects  to  show  that 
the  goals  for  which  Congress  enacted  the 
legislation  in  1965  are  being  achieved. 
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Address  of  Senator  Frank  Moss,  Before 
the  Western  States  Democratic  Confer- 
ence in  Los  Angeles,  August  26,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
timely  and  appropriate  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Fr.\nk  Moss,  of  Utah,  before  the 
Western  States  Democratic  conference 
in  Los  Angeles  on  August  26,  1967. 

The  address  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  time  of  national 
pain  and  crisis.  On  all  sides,  our  beloved 
country  is  beset  with  problems — with  war, 
taxes,  strikes,  riots,  population  explosions, 
drugs,  campus  unrest,  conflict  between  gen- 
erations. Invasion  of  privacy,  and  crime. 

And  we  Democrats  are  getting  blamed  for 
all  of  them — for  all  of  them,  and  the  hippies 
too. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  living  In  China  today, 
and  were  following  the  old  Chinese  custom 
of  labeling  the  years,  we  probably  would  be 
calling  1967  "The  year  of  our  great  agony." 

There  are  few  men  of  good  will  who  do 
not  feel  shaken.  What  Is  happening  chal- 
lenges the  basic  Democratic  processes  upon 
which  American  civilization  Is  built. 

It  questions  the  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
stitutions— public  and  private,  spiritual  and 
secular,  labor  and  business — to  rise  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

It  calls  up  for  scrutiny  the  human  and 
social  value  of  the  economic  progress  the 
country  has  made  In  the  last  ten  years. 

It  makes  It  very  clear  that  all  Americans — 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor — must  reaffirm 
their  willingness  to  be  responsible  citizens. 

And  it  Indicates  that  whatever  we  have 
done  to  banish  hopelessness  and  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  and  Improve  life  for 
the  poorest  of  us — it  is  not  enough — not 
nearly  enough. 

Events  of  1967  constitute  a  clear  call  to 
all  of  us — to  those  who  hold  public  trust. 
to  those  In  business,  to  labor,  to  Individual, 
dedicated  citizens  everywhere — to  pitch  In 
and  help  make  democracy  work  for  all  so 
that  the  great  American  dream  of  equality 


and  fraternity  will  not  go  down  the  drain, 
but  wUl  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

TKIAL  IN  AMERICA 

But  if  you  think  that  this  time  of  firey 
trial  in  America  has  brought  forth  any  real 
suggestions  for  solutions  from  our  Republi- 
can friends,  you  are  pipe  dreaming.  It  has 
only  swelled  the  eternal  Republican  Chorus 
of  "We  can  do  it  better."  When  It  comes  to 
the  question  of  "how"  the  chorus  is  as 
silent  as  it  has  ever  been. 

It  is  easy  to  stand  here  and  say  that  vio- 
lence and  rioting  are  wrong,  and  that  we 
must  enforce  order  and  make  our  streets  safe 
and  bring  to  swift  justice  all  who  shatter  the 
law. 

Being  against  violence  is  like  being  agrainst 
sin.  To  a  public  official,  it  is  worth  a  thousand 
votes  any  day,  and  the  Republicans  know  it. 

But  it  is  something  else  to  try  to  demolish 
sin.  You  can't  do  this  unless  you  know  what 
causos  it.  And  after  you  know  what  causes  it 
you  must  provide  alternatives  to  the  condi- 
tions which  drive  men  to  evil. 

The  Democratic  administration  and  the 
majority  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  liave 
been  trying  for  sometime  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  some  of  our  troubles.  It  would  be  cruel  de- 
ception to  stand  here  and  tell  you  we  have  all 
of  the  answers.  Part  of  the  agony  of  our  times 
is  that  the  solutions  to  our  p.-x)blems  are 
tough  to  find,  and  hard  to  put  Into  operation. 
But  we  are  aware  that  our  cities  are  rotting 
at  the  core,  and  that  our  urban  ghettos  are 
fertile  ground  for  violence  and  crime.  And  we 
have  proposed  some  remedies — some  minimal 
remedies. 

What  help  have  we  had  from  our  Repub- 
lican friends  who  are  talking  so  long  and  so 
loud?  We  have  found  that  tliey  are  Just  as 
much  against  sin — after  it  is  discovered — as 
anybody  else,  but  when  it  cames  to  doing 
anything  to  prevent  it.  they  shuffle  into  that 
Republican  sidestep  which  they  do  so  well. 

VOTES    IN    THE    HOUSE 

ConEider  the  votes  of  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  minimal  first 
steps  we  Democrats  proposed  to  remove  some 
of  the  blight  which  has  settled  on  the  na- 
tion's cities. 

84  percent  of  the  House  Republicans  voted 
against  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

90  percent  voted  to  recommit  the  Urban 
M^ss  Transit  Act. 

94  percent  voted  against  pass.ag-e  of  the 
Department  of  •  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

85  percent  of  House  Republicans  voted  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Law  for  one  year. 

98  percent  of  the  Republicans  vot«d  '■jo  re- 
commit relocation  assistance  to  the  urban 
poor. 

93  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  against 
rent  supplements. 

84  percent  voted  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  85  percent  against  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  Of  1965. 

And.  finally,  87  p>ercent  voted  against  the 
Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  unkind — and  I  certainly 
would  never  want  to  be  unkind  to  a  Repub- 
lican— I  might  suggest  that  our  Republican 
friends  are  trying  very  hard  to  make  this  the 
"Year  of  the  Rat." 

Gerald  Ford,  the  Republican's  Minority 
Leader,  told  us  not  long  ago,  with  a  straight 
face,  that  the  Republicans  voted  against  the 
Rat  Extermination  Bill  becatise  It  could  "at 
best  serve  only  2i''2  percent  of  the  people, 
and  only  a  little  better  than  one-half  ol  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  18,000  communities." 

By  his  own  calculation,  this  means  that 
the  Rat  Control  Program  would  have  served 
only  five  million  people. 

Doc8  Mr.  Ford  mean  that  the  Republicans 
only  vote  for  programs  which  serve  more 
than  5  million? 
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Only  300,000  people  died  from  cancer  last 
year.  Does  this  mean  that  we  should  stop 
spending  fedwal  money  to  find  the  causes 
and  cure  of  cancer? 

Only  53.000  Americans  died  in  highway 
accidents  In  1966.  Doee  this  mean  that  we 
should  not  put  Into  operation  our  new  high- 
way safety  regulations? 

COLD-BLOODED    NONSENSE 

Mr.  Ford  was  talking  nonsense  and  he 
knew  It — cold-blooded  nonsense  which 
helped  perpetuate  a  mlnl-rlot  in  the  House 
Of  Representatives  a  few  days  later. 

There  have  been  other  brands  of  nonsense 
this  summer  from  the  Republican  side.  Surely 
they  have  been  spawned  by  this  long,  hot 
summer — this  "summer  of  our  discontent" 
as  the  news  media  like  to  label  it.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  other  day  that: 

"Betty  Purness  terrifies  us." 
Now,  I  know  President  Johnson's  new 
special  assistant  for  Consumer  Aff-iirs  quite 
well.  She  conducted  a  most  successful  au- 
dience participation  show  for  me  during  my 
campaign  in  1964.  and  she  recently  married 
Les  Midgley.  who  is  a  native  of  Utah  and  the 
brother  of  my  Administrative  Assistant. 

So  I  read  further  about  Betty.  It  seems 
that  Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel,  a  Re- 
publican of  Illinois,  is  "terrified"  of  her  be- 
cause she  admits  that  some  of  the  informa- 
tion made  available  to  her  since  she  took 
her  new  job  has  made  her  more  careful  about 
getting  an  automobile  loan. 

Congressman  Michel  asks  darkly: 
"Would    you    borrow    money    from    Betty 
Purness?"      Pretty,      charming.      Intelligent 
Betty  Purness.  It  must  be  the  summer  heat, 
Congressman. 

If  the  Republicans  have  been  floundering 
on  riots  and  rats— and  Betty  Furness— con- 
sider their  plight  on  Vietnam. 

For  months,  they  have  generally  supported 
President  Johnson,  taking  the  h.ird  milit.iry 
line.  About  once  a  week.  Gerald  Ford,  the 
House  Republican  leader,  rises  up  to  say: 

"Let's  rain  more  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Now  along  comes  Governor  George  Romney, 
one  of  their  leading  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  with  a  plan  to  make 
the   Republican   the   "Peace   Party  of   1968." 

THE   RIGHT   COURSE 

But  since  Governor  Romney  has  said  sev- 
eral times  In  the  past  that  he  felt  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  pursuing  the  right  course. 
he  is  having  some  difficulties  in  making  his 
case  for  peace  stick. 

First  of  all,  he  doesn't  say  whether  the 
Republican  Party  would  achieve  peace 
through  military  conquest,  or  whether  the 
party  has  found  some  way  out,  which  they 
haven't  revealed  yet. 

Next,  he  declares  that  he  thinks  it  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam will  ever  bring  negotiations,  but  then 
hurries  to  say  that  he  Is  not  recommend- 
ing that  the  bombing  be  stopped.  And  that 
he  agrees  with  Gerald  Ford  anyway. 

Furthermore.  Governor  Romney  advises 
that  the  only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to 
"demonstrate"  that  we  can  "destroy  the  mili- 
tary Infrastructure  of  North  Vietnam,"  that 
is  destroy  the  guerrilla  infrastructure.  But 
he  doesn't  say  how  we  should  "demonstrate" 
this,  or  even  better,  how  we  should  do  It.  I 
am  sure  our  military  leaders  In  the  fleld 
would  like  to  know. 

But  finally.  Governor  Romney  does  say 
something  with  which  I  think  perhaps  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  many  others  here  In  the 
audience  would  fully  agree — and  that  Is  that 
It  Is  a  "tragedy  that  we  ever  got  Into  Viet- 
nam." 

I  am  telling  no  secrets  when  I  say  that 
no  one  Is  happy  with  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam today.  It  Is  draining  2  billion  dollars 
each  month  from  our  resources — resources 


we  need  to  rebuild  our  bleeding  cities  and 
wipe  out  poverty  here  at  lionie  and  is  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  young  American  men  a 
month  and  wounding  many  more.  I  am  sure 
that  President  Johnson  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Secret.iry  of  State  Rusk 
want,  far  more  fervently  than  either  you  or 
I.  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  But  thev  in- 
Eust  that  we  do  it  with  honor— that  we  keep 
our  commitment  to  the  South  V^ietnamese  - 
that  we  assure  the  people  of  this  small,  un- 
derdeveloped iKition  tlie  opportunity  to 
choori?  the  type  of  go- ernment  under  which 
thev  will  live  The  P.-esident  and  his  ad- 
vlso'rs  are  trying  hard  t.j  bring  North  Viet- 
uum  '.o  the  conference  table  by  bombing- 
If  bombing  will  not  work,  they  must  find 
some  other  means  of  persuasion.  But  find  it 
they  will.  You  and  I  know  that-  you  and  I 
know  i.h  It  this  acjony  will  p-i^s. 

THE      1968     PLATFOR.M  ■ 

Some  Of  the  Republicans  may  tliink  they 
are  going  to  .succeed  in  making  the  American 
people  believe  that  they— and  they  alone- 
cm  brine  peace  to  Vietnam  and  end  our 
riots  here  at  home.  But  if  I  should  be  asked 
t )  suggest  a  Republican  platform  for  1968  it 
would  run  something  like  this; 

End  the  war  in  Vietnam — but  don't  ask  us 
huw 

Bring  peace  to  the  world- but  we  haven't 
even  a  twig  for  the  dove. 

M.ike  our  streets  safe-  but  where  do  you 
start:' 

Stop  the  riots  but  don't  depend  on  us  to 
do  It 

And,  if  by  chance  the  Republicans  should 
tell  you  tliat  a  Democr;\t  can't  even  be 
elected  rat  catcher  in  1968— don't  believe  it. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  politician 
who  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  a  large 
obituary  in  the  newspaper  announcing  his 
death. 

He  was  nonplus.->ed,  to  put  It  mildly,  and 
Immediately  got  the  local  editor  on  the 
phone. 

"Bill,"  he  Said.  'Your  st(Ty  is  in  error,  I'm 
right  here  on  the  phone" 

The  editor  didn't  say  anything  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  came  back  hesitantly  with: 
"Where  are  you  calling  from?" 
Well,  I  want  to  tell  all  the  editors,  and  all 
the  Republicans,  and  all  of  the  people,  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  very  much  here — and 
it  is  working  In  the  here  and  now. 

We  have  a  program  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  we  have  the  resources — htiman  and 
material — to  match  our  problems  and  match 
them  we  will. 

We  have  brought  the  United  States  to  the 
greatest  peak  of  prosperity  in  Us  history — 
Democratic  prosperity.  Our  gross  national 
product  will  run  at  the  rate  of  $805  billion 
m  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year.  Any  sag 
which  was  apparent  In  the  economy  the  first 
of  this  year  has  gone.  And  unemployment  is 
again  down  below  the  four  percent  point. 


Whose  fault  is  It  when  an  Infectious  wave 
of  mindless  violence  sweeps  a  city? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  looters  and  snipers 
roam  our  streets  at  night? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  our  police  depart- 
ments are  understaffed  and  otir  policemen 
in-tralned? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  justice  is  not  meted 
out  swiftly  and  surely  to  those  who  break 
the  law? 

It  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us— and  it  will  re- 
quire the  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  do  something 
about  it — the  efforts  of  every  one  of  the  fifty 
states,  of  each  of  our  counties  and  cities  and 
towns,  of  private  enterprise,  of  labor,  of  our 
churches  and  our  schools,  of  our  police  de- 
partments and  our  courts,  of  our  civic  groups 
and  our  philanthropic  groups,  of  our  mothers 
and  fathers  at  our  family  hearths,  and  oi 
men  and  women  of  good  will  everywhere, 

YEAR    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

I  say  that  1967  is  not  "the  year  of  our  great 
agony."  but  "the  year  of  our  great  oppor- 
tunity." 

Over  100  years  ago  men  like  Washington 
and  Franklin  and  Adams  and  Jefferson 
founded  a  new  nation.  The  times  were  dan- 
gerous. The  stakes  were  high.  It  took  men 
with  courage  and  heart.  But  the  spirit  of  '76 
prevailed,  and  the  dream  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation.  In  which  all  men  were  equal, 
became  a  reality. 

Today.  America  faces  a  new  test  in  a  new 
time.  The  American  dream  has  been  chal- 
lenged. There  Is  a  question  as  to  whether 
free  and  equal  people  can  live  together  in 
happiness  and  harmony.  I  think  we  can.  I 
call  upon  America  to  produce  the  spirit  of 
•67— a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  founded  our 
country  almost  200  years  ago.  I  call  upon  all 
our  people  to  show  that  courage  and  heart 
and  wisdom  and  will  are  not  dead  In  America, 
and  that  the  American  dream  Is  still  the 
hope  of  the  world.  And  I  call  upon  our  great 
Democratic  party  to  continue  Its  leadership 
In  seeking  political  and  human  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  our  time.  As  we  have  done 
before,  we  will  again  prove  our  right  to  lead! 
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AMERICA    WILL    DO    IT 

So  America  has  the  money  to  do  the  things 
which  must  be  done  to  meet  the  crises  which 
face  us.  We  can  take  the  strain  out  of  the 
fabric  of  American  life— and  we  will  do  It. 
But  the  federal  government  cannot — and 
should  not — be  asked  to  do  it  alone. 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  thirteen  people  are 
crowded  Into  two  rooms  of  a  slum  ghetto? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  a  willing  and  able- 
bodied  man  cannot  find  work,  simply  because 
his  skin  Is  the  wrong  color? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  a  young  man  drops 
out  of  school  to  Join  a  gang  of  Juvenile 
delinquents? 

Whose  fault  is  it  when  small  children  go 
to  school  In  clothes  that  are  not  warm 
enough  and  with  a  breakfast  that  Is  too 
scant? 

The  answer  is  that  it  Is  the  fault  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us— of  America  as  a  whole. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 

d 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  week, 
under  the  very  trying  circiunstances  of  a 
critical  illness  in  his  family.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  made  a  telephone  ad- 
dress to  those  assembled  at  the  Western 
States   Democratic    Conference    in   Los 

It  is  not  altogether  a  partisan  message. 
For  the  Vice  President,  who  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  for  his  country,  knows 
full  well  that  the  goals  of  peace,  equality, 
and  opportunity  transcend  party  lines. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  include  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 

I  want  to  put  my  message  In  the  termi- 
nology of  four  words — Confidence — Com- 
munication— Coordination  and  Commit- 
ment. Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  first  of  all 
about  confidence. 

You  can't  win  If  you  don't  l>elleve  you  can 
win.  You  can  talk  yourself  into  defeat  and 
you  can  In  a  sense  reaUy  lift  yourself  Into 
victory.  It  Just  derwnds  upon  what  you 
want  to  do. 


Now  I  have  been  accused  many  times'  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  of  being  a 
perenlal  and  congenital  optimist  and  I  plead 
guilty.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  try  to  be  an 
optimist  Is  that  there  are  so  many  pessimists 
around,  particularly  In  Washington.  They're 
specialists  In  that  fleld  and  most  of  them  are 
Republicans.  And  I  have  never  believed  that 
we  ought  to  crowd  over  Into  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. I  believe  in  people  honoring  profes- 
sional competence.  And  Republicans  are  abso- 
lutely the  most  professionaly  comp>etent 
pe,?simists  in  the  world.  They  can  make  a 
young  man  feel  old  over  night  and  as  Adlal 
Stevenson  said.  "Democrats  can  make  an  old 
man  feel  young."  So  that  is  the  difference. 

Now.  we  ought  to  know  that  the  attack  Is 
on.  Republicans  do  not  wait  for  a  campaign 
to  start  about  a  month  before  the  election. 
They  started  this  campaign  of  1968  when 
they  convened  In  Washington  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1966.  They  tasted  a  little  of  the  wine 
of  victory  In  1966  and  they  would  like  to 
have  a  lost  weekend  with  it.  So  I  suggest  that 
we  recognize  what  we  are  facing  and  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with.  The  opening 
guns  of  the  1968  campaign  are  on  and  It  Is 
almost  like  guerrilla  action.  They  shoot  from 
behind  the  bushes,  they  lay  in  ambush  for 
you  and  they  wait  to  see  what  mistakes  we 
make,  if  any.  But  more  Importantly,  they 
wait  for  defection.  And  I  repeat,  for  the 
defectors. 

Now,  my  fellow  Democrats,  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  now  you  can  really  convince  the 
Republicans  that  they  can  win  If  we  talk 
enough  about  their  victories  and  If  we  talk 
enough  about  what  they  are  saying.  I  think 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  have  confidence  In 
otir  leadership;  confidence,  above  all.  In  our 
program,  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  knowing 
that  we  have  been  doing  the  right  thing. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  American 
people.  I  think  they're  going  to  make  the 
right  decision  in  1968.  The  American  people 
know  that  government  is  serious  business. 
They  know  that  and  they  want  p>eople  who 
have  the  Intellectual  Integrity,  the  character 
and  stamina  to  take  a  position  and  stand  by 
It.  They  are  not  nearly  as  concerned  with 
Images  as  they  are  with  reality.  They  are 
not  nearly  as  concerned,  may  I  say,  with 
whether  or  not  you  look  like  the  ail-American 
boy  or  whether  or  not  you  really  are  thinking 
about  all  the  Americans  all  the  time  and 
working  for  all  of  the  Americans  all  of  the 
time.  So  I  call  upon  you  to  have  the  confi- 
dence In  our  Party,  confidence  In  our  leader- 
ship. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
message. — Communication. 

Communication  is  absolutely  essential 
these  days  and,  of  course,  with  modern 
media  you  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate. 
We  have  the  most  creative  and  effective 
record  of  political  accomplishment  in  our 
history  these  past  seven  years.  Starting  out 
In  1961  with  John  Kennedy,  and  continuing 
on  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  we  Democrats  have 
been  busy  passing  progressive  programs.  Ini- 
tiating policies,  breaking  new  grounds  In 
terms  of  our  social  and  economic  betterment. 
We  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  greatest  leg- 
islative record  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. And  I  think  It's  time  we  Democrats  got 
out  and  talked  about  It.  Communicate — peo- 
ple forget.  There  is  a  lot  of  noise  these  days 
and  people  forget  your  message.  Medicare, 
aid  to  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation, civil  rights  and  voting  rights.  War 
on  Poverty — all  of  these  matters  .  .  .  they  did 
not  come  by  accident.  They  came  by  hard 
work.  Model  cities,  urban  renewal,  every- 
thing that  you  can  think  of  In  terms  of  the 
Improvement  of  our  programs  of  social  wel- 
fare ...  we  had  to  fight  for  these  things. 
What  are  we  talking  about  here?  This  admin- 
istration Is  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  every  American  Is  entitled  to  have  a 
chance  In  life.  President  Johnson  and  Vice 


President  Hubert  Humphrey  are  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  American  freedom 
should  carry  with  it  opportunity  .  .  .  the 
opportunity  to  be  somebody,  the  opportunity 
to  make  something  of  your  life,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  of  your  life,  and 
that's  why  we  have  poured  ourselves  into 
the  programs  of  health,  education,  and  re- 
source development.  This  is  why  this  gov- 
ernment of  yours  has  done  more  in  the  field 
of  education  In  the  last  five  years  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  do  since  the  beginning  of  this  repub- 
lic. Now,  that  is  a  program  of  accomplish- 
ment and  I  think  we  have  to  communicate. 

The  Republicans  oppose  these  programs. 
You  know,  a  real  news  flash  today  would  be 
for  some  Democrat  Just  to  stand  up  and 
say  that  on  most  of  the  programs  that  have 
been  adopted,  90%  of  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  have  voted  no  and  90  t;  of  the  Dem- 
crats  have  voted  yes.  So,  when  you  see  an 
old  person  that  has  benefitted  from  Medi- 
care, you  might  not  only  psk  them  how  the 
Medicare  program  is  working,  but  you  might 
even  ask  them,  "Who  do  you  think  passed 
it?"  "And  who  do  you  think  was  opposed  to 
It?"  They  may  not  know  because  we  haven't 
told  them.  And  n5w's  the  time  to  tell  them. 
This  record  does  not,  In  other  words,  speak 
for  Itself.  We  have  to  speak  up  for  it  and  we 
have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  communicating  not 
only  the  record  of  accomplishments  but,  also, 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  we  move  into  the  1970's. 

People  are  not  so  much  Interested  in  what 
you  have  done  as  in  wliat  you  plan  on  doing. 
What's  the  philosophy  of  this  Party? 
Well,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  bless  his  mem- 
ory, In  those  final  departing  words  of  his, 
said.  "Let  us  move  forward  with  a  strong  and 
an  active  faith." 

Tliat  ought  to  be  the  message  of  inspira- 
tion for  every  Democrat  and  every  good  citi- 
zen of  this  country.  This  whole  concept  of 
moving  forward  has  been  characteristic  of 
our  Party.  John  Kennedy  said,  "Let's  get  this 
country  moving  again.  Let's  begin."  And 
Lyndon  Johnson  said,  "Let's  keep  this  coun- 
try moving.  Let's  continue."  This  is  a  forward 
looking,  outward  reaching  party  and  we  are 
unafraid  of  the  issues  of  tomorrow.  We  don't 
see  problems  and  difficulties,  we  see  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  and  that's  the  faith 
that  motivates  us. 

The  third  message  that  I  have  for  you  is. 
beside  confidence  and  communication,  is  co- 
ordination. And  that's  why  you're  having  this 
conference. 

You  simply  must  coordinate  the  enormous 
energies  of  our  political  structure.  Coordina- 
tion also  means  subordinating  personal  dif- 
ferences and  personal  ambitions  to  the  com- 
mon cause  and  good  of  the  country  and  the 
goal  of  progressive  and  effective  government. 
Coordination  means  forgoing  the  luxury  of 
personal  hatreds  and  revenge.  It  also  means 
that  you  work  together.  It  means  cooperation 
for  the  common  interest.  Ben  Franklin  put 
it  right  on  the  line  about  200  years  ago  when 
he  .said,  "We  must  all  hang  together  or  we'll 
assuredly  all  hang  separately." 

And.  my  fellow  Democrats,  I  have  some 
other  words  for  you. 

Next  year  there  is  going  to  be  a  national 
ticket  and  President  Johnson  will  be  at  the 
head  of  that  ticket  and  on  every  Democratic 
ballot  and  every  precinct  in  America.  The 
Democratic  family  is  going  to  win  together 
or  it's  not  going  to  win  at  all.  We're  going  to 
have  a  joint  victory  or  we're  going  to  have 
separate  political  funerals  without  too  many 
flowers.  In  other  words,  don't  poison  the  soup 
that  you're  going  to  have  to  eat,  don't  put 
poison  In  the  well  from  whence  you're  going 
to  dip  your  cup.  If  you,  if  Democrats  can,  if 
Democrats  feel  they  must  be  critical  In  order 
to  prove  they're  Independent,  I  suggest  that 
they  be  critical  of  the  opposition.  There's 
plenty,  plenty  to  work  on. 


Coordination  also  means  intelligent  analy- 
sis, planning  and  operations  which  are  de- 
signed to  harness  the  various  strengths  and 
abilities  that  are  everywhere  waiting  to  be 
put  to  work.  Your  meeting  is  a  splendid  early 
step  to  ensure  that  kind  of  communication 
and  coordination. 

I'm  pleased,  also,  that  you  are  spending 
some  time  on  the  nltty-grltty,  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  politics,  the  practicalities  of  it.  We're 
all  issue  oriented  and  we  ought  to  be.  We're 
deeply  concerned  with  the  whys  and  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  goals  of  progressive  govern- 
ment and  we  must  be.  But,  my  dear  friends, 
to  carry  forward  progressive  government  you 
have  to  be  in  power.  We  must  win  and  that's 
what  we're  discussing  And  if  you  really  want 
social  progress  in  this  country,  you  better 
take  a  good  look  at  the  list  of  candidates' 
potentials  that  offer  you  that  opportunity. 
I  think  when  you  do,  you'll  find  you  have  a 
good  going  team  right  now.  This  isn't  the 
time  just  for  going  separate  paths.  This  is 
the  time  to  work  together. 

My  fourth  and  final  message  to  yovi  is  com- 
mitment. Commitment.  National  commit- 
ment, personal  commitment,  party  commit- 
ment, commitment  to  build  a  better  Amer- 
ica, commitment  to  our  cities,  commitment 
to  our  needy  and  our  deprived,  and  commit- 
ment to  tlie  world.  This  world  needs  the 
American  commitment  as  never  before  and 
the  needy  of  this  country  of  ours  need  our 
national  commitment  as  never  before. 

I  travel  up  and  down  this  country.  I've  been 
in  46  States  since  I've  been  Vice  President 
and  I  will  be  In  all  of  them  in  a  very  few 
months.  And  I  go  not  only  to  the  luxury  ho- 
tels, but  I  go  to  the  back  alleys  of  the  slums 
as  I  was  only  yesterday  in  Washington,  DC, 
where  I  went  out  with  the  young  boys  who 
were  on  a  special  project  of  rat  extermina- 
tion and  the  fil'h  in  the  garbage  and  the  dirt 
of  the  back  alleys  of  our  slums. 

I  happen  to  be  one  that  believes  that  you 
must  have  a  strong  and  active  faith.  I  believ.? 
that  you  must  have  commitments.  This  is 
no  time  for  that  summer  soldier  and  sun- 
shine patriot.  This  is  a  time  for  Democrats 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  rally 
around  the  Pre£::dent  and  the  leader  of  their 
Party.  When  the  goin*?  gets  tough  and  the 
opposition  senses  the  possibility  of  an  upset, 
this  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  to  be 
counted  and  to  fight  back.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  great  people  and  a  weak  peo- 
ple: a  great  Party  and  a  weak  Party. 

Your  President  is  bearing  unbelievable 
burdens  these  days  and  responsibilities.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about  our  Pres- 
ident in  many  areas  of  life,  I  hear  criticism — 
foreign  policy,  domestic  policy. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  about  foreign  pol- 
icv.  We  signed  more  forward  looking  agree- 
menls  lliat  blend  themselves  to  the  ultimate 
cause  of  peace  since  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  President  than  for  many,  many  decades. 
With  our  relationships  \s'ith  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  only  recently  we  put  on  the  table  for 
consideration  the  new  Non-Proliferatlon 
Treaty  on  Nuclear  Weapons  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Consular  Treaty 
vh-.ch  stood  untouched  and  no  one  dared 
to  even  move  it  for  years  is  a  fact  now.  Civil 
air  agreement  is  a  fact.  The  Cultural  Agree- 
ment is  a  fact.  The  Space  Treaty  is  a  fact. 
So  when  I  hear  that  we  seem  to  do  not -too 
well  in  forei<^n  relations.  I  say  the  record 
snys  to  the  contrary. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  working.  Your 
President  has  Just  expanded  that  Alliance  by 
a  new  commitment  made  at  Punta  Del  Este. 
The  Dominican  Republic  is  free — elections 
were  held.  Latin  America  is  moving  ahe.ad 
economically  and  politically.  Europe  Is 
strong,  Independent  and  the  United  States 
of  America  still  is  the  shield  of  protection. 
This  hasn't  been  done  by  accident — it  has 
taken  careful,  personal,  effective  diplomacy. 
And  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  our  Pres- 
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Ident  stand  alone  to  bear  these  awful  burdens 
without  the  united  support  of  his  own  Party 
and  of  his  own  people.  He  deserves  that. 

Let  me  Just  say  something  about  Southeast 
Asia.  I  know  this  is  the  most  sorrowful  part 
of  our  national  life. 

I  spoke  the  other  day  to  the  Democratic 
State  Legislative  leaders.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  what  I  said  to  them.  I  could  not  support 
the  policy  If  I  thought  It  were  wrong.  I  could 
not  go  out  talking  to  people,  mothers  and 
fathers,  supporting  a  national  position,  do- 
ing It  openly,  actively,  a  position  that  re- 
quired the  lives  of  our  sons  if  I  thought  It 
were  wrong.  Every  man  has  his  weaknesses 
but  one  of  mine,  I  triist.  is  not  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite. And  I  am  not  so  politically  ambitious 
that  I  would  want  to  see  my  country  do 
something  that  is  wrom;  and  knowingly 
wrong  and  yet  to  speak  up  lor  it. 

To  put  It  in  the  atfirmative.  we  are  in 
Southeast  Asia  not  Just  because  of  South 
Vietnam,  we  are  there  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  order.  We're  there  for  our  own 
purposes  as  well  and  I  have  travelled  In  that 
area,  much  more  than  many  of  the  critics. 
and  I  have  been  to  all  of  the  countries  of  free 
Asia  and  I  have  talked  with  their  leaders. 
And  Isn't  It  interesting  that  not  one  of  them, 
not  one,  suggested  that  we  withdraw.  No  one. 
Some  have  a  different  point  of  view  of  cer- 
tain tactics  but  not  one  suggests  that  we 
withdraw. 

To  the  contrary,  they  tell  us  that  our  pres- 
ence there  Is  their  hop>e  for  freedom.  It  Is 
their  hope  for  Independence.  And  thrre  have 
been  some  great  victories.  Indonesia  today 
stands  proud  and  free  and  Independent.  The 
sixth  largest  nation  in  the  world.  The  leaders 
of  that  country  know  full  well  that  our  pres- 
ence In  Southeast  Asia  has  given  them  that 
chance.  They  have  delivered  on  their  chance. 

The  leader  of  Singapore,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  surely  has  been  no  particularly  out- 
spoken friend  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
"America's  presence  In  Asia  buys  time  for 
Asians  to  be  free."  The  Southeast  Asian  As- 
sociation of  Free  Nations  is  a  fact.  War  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Indonesia  Is  over.  Korea 
Is  beginning  to  come  Into  its  own  and  have 
a  tremendous  economic  breakthrough. 
Things  are  happening  that  are  good  ana  li 
is  because  this  Nation,  even  though  it's  been 
costly  and  painful,  and  it's  required  great 
sacrifice,  kept  its  commitment.  We  have 
been  tested  once  again.  In  Asia  this  time, 
as  we  used  to  be  in  Europe,  and  we  have  met 
that  test. 

Our  commitment  Is  the  very  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  world  peace  and  world  security 
and  the  credibility  of  the  American  commit- 
ment Is  the  shield  of  protection  not  only  for 
the  American  people  but  for  people  all  over 
the  world — In  Asia.  In  Europe,  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  trying  to  build  a  world  of  peace. 
And  that's  why  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  the  United  Nations  and  that's  why  today 
we  are  trying  to  And  a  way  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  why 
today  your  Government  stands  committed 
and  ready  for  disarmament  to  save  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  from  this  terrible  costs  of 
weaponry.  This  Is  why  your  government  to- 
day Is  ready  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
Immediately  to  bring  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Until  that  day  comes,  though,  Amer- 
icans owe  It  to  themselves,  owe  it  to  their 
honor  and  owe  It  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
Justice  In  this  world  to  keep  the  faith  and 
to  keep  the  commitments.  To  do  less  would 
b«  to  prove  us  unworthy  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  many,  many  times 
and  I  ask  you  to  think  about  It,  to  remember 
that  leadership  gives  you  no  privilege.  Lead- 
ership Is  not  a  luxury,  It  Is  a  burden.  Lead- 
ership is  not  a  cloak  of  comfort.  It  is  a  robe 
of  responsibility.  And  remember  that  a  great 
nation  must  prove  Its  greatness  by  trial  and 


sacrifice.  It  must  prove  it  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Fellow  Democrats.  I  want  you  to  be  the 
idealists  that  you  have  always  been.  The 
Ideal  of  America — one  nation.  The  ideal  of 
an  America  with  one  citizenship,  opportunity 
for  all.  I  long  for  the  day  when  we  will 
never  again  speak  of  Ghettos,  when  we  will 
never  again  speak  of  Americans  as  Negro 
or  White  but  just  speak  of  them  as  Amer- 
icans. I  long  for  the  day  when  every  boy 
and  girl  of  Mexican  ancestry  can  have  a 
chance  like  everyone  else.  And  believe  me, 
we're  working  for  It. 

This  is  the  liberal  program — this  is  the 
progressive  program.  This  is  the  program  of 
the  future.  Were  thinking  about  the  to- 
morrows. The  best  way  to  do  something 
about  the  tomorrow:;  is  to  be  proud  of  your 
work,  to  look  at  your  record.  And  might  I 
ask  you  tn  be  proud  of  your  President,  speak 
up  for  your  Party,  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  what  you  believe  in,  to  really  submerge 
your  lltllp  personal  and  private  ambitions 
and  feelings  and  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
great  country  that  has  a  great  destiny. 

We  have  a  message  to  tell  the  American 
people  and  I  am  waiting  to  tell  that  message 
from  the  political  platform,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  Republican  opposition.  I 
long  to  see  them  stand  up  in  what  I  call 
a  free  and  open  debate.  We'll  take  care  of 
them. 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to  turn 
their  backs  on  responsible  leadership.  They 
dldnt  do  it  in  1948  when  Harry  Truman 
was  under  much  more  criticism  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  So  let's  spend  our  efforts  out  here 
In  the  West  to  give  the  kind  of  get  up  and  go 
that  this  part  of  the  country  is  known  for. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
before  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  on  August  24. 

The  Vice  President  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  summer  opportunity  centers 
in  our  schools  during  the  summer 
months  to  provide  slum  children  the 
chance  to  l)ecome  real  participating 
meml)ers  of  our  society.  He  emphasized 
that  we  must  make  social  and  economic 
opportunity  a  reality  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  the  Vice  President's  speech. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, American  Fedehation  of  Teachers, 
August  24,  1967 

Thank  you.  President  Cogen.  and  my  good 
friend,  your  Legislative  Representative,  Carl 
Megel.  I  should  pay  a  special  note  of  tribute 
to  the  fine  delegation  from  Minnesota— the 
MFT.  And  particularly  Ed  Bolstad,  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  Minnesota  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

And  I  don't  want  to  leave  out  my  friend 


here,  Herrick  Roth,  and  the  others  from  Colo- 
rado. 

First  I  want  to  congratulate  the  AFT,  on 
Its  remarkable  progress — not  only  progress 
in  terms  of  membership — I  think  there  were 
103  new  Locals  thlt,  past  year;  but  partic- 
ularly on  yoiu-  progress  as  outlined  in  the 
remarkable  and  Inspiring  address  of  your 
President  Charles  Cogen. 

I  not  only  read  the  address,  but  one  of  my 
very  capable  staff  assistants,  whose  brother 
works  closely  with  the  Minnesota  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  brother  of  Roger  Petersen. 
my  staff  assistant,  Neal  Peterson,  took  the 
time  to  go  through  that  speech. 

It  is  more  than  a  speech.  It  is  a  paper.  It 
is  a  remarkable  document  that  outlined  for 
me  what  I  considered  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
education  needed  for  America,  and  it  tel!?. 
in  good  rhetoric  and  solid  substance,  th'.> 
achievement  and  the  accomplishments  as 
well  as  the  long  term  goals  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  goals  for 
educators  in   the  United  States  of  America. 

The  point  is  not  that  every  line  is  one  with 
which  you  must  agree  but  more  importantly 
that  here  is  a  thinker,  a  man  of  Ideas;  a 
man  deeply  concerned  with  the  educational 
process  in  our  nation,  and  much  more  con- 
cerned, may  I  say  with  the  sut>stance  as 
well  as  the  process  and  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  want  you.  President  Cogen,  to  know  that 
I  have  looked  upon  your  remarks  and  your 
dissertation  on  the  educational  philosophy 
and  the  educational  program  as  a  standard 
by  which  we  will  measure  our  conduct  In 
government,  and.  Indeed,  In  the  educational 
system. 

I  come  to  discuss  with  you  some  thoughts 
of  mine   on  educational  matters. 

public  officials  should  be  teachers 

I  come  to  you  today  not  only  as  your 
•Vice  President  but  I  come  to  you,  also  as  a 
teacher.  You  see,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
a  man  In  public  life  ought  to  be  a  teacher 
all  of  his  life.  When  I  served  in  the  Senate 
for  some  16  years,  I  tried  In  my  way  to 
teach,  to  think  ahead,  and  all  too  often 
for  the  happiness  of  some,  to  think  out  loud. 
That  way  you  get  a  chance  for  other  people 
to  tell  you  how  wrong  you  are. 

If  you  Just  think  silently  you  are  apt 
to  convince  yourself  and  no  one  really  gets  a 
chance  to  tell  you  that  you  are  on  the  wrong 
course.  But  I  do  believe  that  every  public 
officeholder  should  be  and  ought  In  a  sense 
be  required  to  be  a  teacher,  speaking  to  the 
public;  working  with  his  associates;  hope- 
fully coming  forth  with  some  creative 
thought. 

Today  I  am  going  to  stand  in  the  role  of 
a  teacher,  and  I'm  going  to  prevail  on  you  as 
a  teacher  to  give  you  some  candid  thoughts 
about  the  expanding  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can educators  In  a  rapidly  changing  American 
society. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  word  or 
two  about  the  responsibility  of  American  so- 
ciety to  the  American  educator,  and  both  to 
our  clients,  so  to  speak,  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

WE  SHOULD  be  SELF-CRmCAL 

We  are  prone,  as  Americans,  to  always  be 
self -critical. -That  Is  a  good  sign.  The  famous 
Swedish  sociologist,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  once  said,  "If  you  really  want 
to  find  out  what  Is  wrong  with  America  you 
don't  have  to  spend  too  many  years  In  re- 
search. Just  ask  somebody.  They  will  tell 
you."  And  we  are  very  good  at  that.  And  if 
he  won't  tell  you.  why  somebody  will  tell 
you.  They  will  hire  people  to  tell  you. 

And  that  Is  a  sign  of  health.  Only  the 
strong  can  be  self-analytical  self-critical.  It 
is  the  weak;  the  uncertain;  the  'earful  that 
are  always  right  who  never  admit — at  least 
publicly — that  there  could  be  any  doubt  at 
all. 
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It  Is  the  person  of  maturity;  It  Is  the  person 
of  responsibility  and  of  strength  that  can 
admit  that  possibly  he  Is  in  error,  or  that  his 
Judgment  may  have  not  been  what  It  should 
be.  Therefore,  we  look  upon  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  of  self-criticism,  and  from  that  crit- 
icism seek  remedies  to  build. 

Let's  see  where  we  are  today  In  education. 

AMERICAN     EDUCATION     TODAY 

It  has  given  motivation  to  some,  and 
alienation  to  others.  The  educational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  Americans  today,  through 
your  efforts,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement  that  has  been  a 
champion  of  education  throughout  history, 
are  literally  unprecedented.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  teenagers  have  had  secondary 
education,  compared  to  seven  per  cent  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

In  just  the  last  twenty  years,  the  percent- 
age of  American  high  school  graduates  who 
go  on  to  college  and  to  the  professional 
schools  has  doubled,  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent.  Last  year  there  were  six  million 
of  your  high  school  graduates  that  were  in 
college,  and  a  million  of  them  were  there 
because  of  federal  scholarships  or  loans. 

HIGH     LEVEL     OF    EDUCATION     IS     IMPORTANT 

A  high  level  of  education,  because  of  your 
steadfast  position,  and  others  like  you.  has 
become  an  integral,  inseparable  feature  of 
American  society  today.  It  refiects,  and  is  re- 
flected in  our  unprecedented  prosperity. 

1  do  not  think  our  country  could  possibly 
be  what  it  is  on  the  economic  front  today 
without  our  school  system  and  without  the 
dedication,  and  many  times  the  sacrifice,  of 
teachers. 

This  dedication  is  reflected  In  our  position 
of  world  leadership  in  the  sciences  and  in 
our  national  power.  It  enables  us  both  to  in- 
tegrate and  to  cope  with  rapid  technological 
development. 

EDUCATION      NECESSARY      TO      MODERN      SOCIETY 

From  the  individual  American's  point  of 
view,  education  In  addition  to  the  cultural 
environment  that  It  affords,  has  become  the 
credential  which  enables  him  to  participate 
fully  in  our  society.  A  high  school  diploma 
or  a  college  diploma  is  the  ticket  which  en- 
titles a  young  American  to  opportunity.  It 
is  the  coupon  which  makes  him  eligible  to 
earn  a  decent  living. 

Now,  our  society  insists  on  that  credential, 
and  it  should.  Therefore,  It  Is  not  surprising 
to  me,  or  to  you,  that  in  those  same  slums 
and  ghettoes  where  frustration  and  hopeless- 
ness and  Joblessness  and  despair  and  bitter- 
ness have  recently  contributed  to  riots  and 
violence,  two-thirds  of  the  unemploj-ed 
ghetto  residents  have  never  finished  high 
school.  Even  those  who  have  completed  a 
few  years  of  school  test  much  lower  than 
their  grade  levels. 

And  this  Is  only  to  say,  In  polite  language, 
that  separate  but  equal  was  only  separate. 

The  average  Job  Corps  recruit,  most  of 
them  school  dropouts  as  you  know,  has  com- 
pleted nine  grades  of  school.  But  he  reads  at 
a  fifth  grade  level,  if  he  reads  at  all. 

EDUCATION     IS     NOT     REACHING     SOME 

I  noted  Just  yesterday  the  average  earned 
wage  Of  the  Job  Corps  recruit  before  he 
came  in — only  five  per  cent  ever  had  a  Job 
by  the  way — and  those  that  had  a  Job,  their 
average  hourly  wage  was  71  cents. 

After  they  left  the  Job  Corps,  and  90,000 
have  now  graduated.  70  percent  of  them  re- 
ceived Jobs  In  private  industry,  20  percent 
went  back  to  school;  10  percent  into  the 
military  service,  the  average  rate  of  pay  Is 
$1.91  per  hour. 

JOB  CORP  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

So,  When  I  hear  people  complain  that  it 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  have  the  Job 
Corps.  I  like  to  remind  them  that  if  a  man 
earns  a  minimum  of  $1.91  on  the  average  to 
start,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 


and  the  state  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  take  enough  from  each  one  of  those 
hourly  paychecks  so  that  In  due  time  the 
cost  of  that  educational  or  training  experi- 
ence will  be  amortized. 

The  result  of  educational  deficiencies,  and 
there  are  educational  deficiencies,  tlie  re- 
sult is  unemployment,  at  least  this  is  one 
result,  and  underemployment  at  a  rate  in 
our  American  slums  and  ghettoes  up  to  35 
per  cent. 

JOBLESSNESS    DUE  TO   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Complex  economic  and  social  factors,  of 
course,  contribute  to  this  grim  situation.  But 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  one  factor  more 
than  any  other  which  dooms  a  man  to  Job- 
lessness today,  and  that  is  insufficient  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Now  we  are  not  jtist  giving  ycung  peo;))e, 
nor  should  we  have  as  our  purpose  trans- 
mitting Just  iiiformation.  You  can  buy  that 
in  a  world  almanac.  But  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  transmit  to  people  r.n  existei^ce  in 
living.  We  are  trying  to  make  life  more  mean- 
ingful. Tliat  is  the  uitimate  pi;rpose  oi  edu- 
cation. 

America  tod.Tv  has  reached  an  acute  crisis 
in  the  historic  progress  tow<  rcls  economic 
and  social  democracy.  One-seventh  of  our 
population,  and  I  had  origiaally  in  my  re- 
marks here  one-sixth,  but  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  the  povery  group  in  the  American 
society  in  the  last  few  years  has  somewhat 
diminished,  live  below  the  poverty  line,  and 
are  excluded. 

EDUCATION     REDUCES     GAP     ttTWEEN     RICH     AND 
POOR 

That  oue-sevcnth  do  not  want  to  be  ex- 
cluded. They  want  to  be  includes.  And  they 
want  to  be  sure  that  their  children  will  be 
included. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  rem;,rkable  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  at  Howard  University  some 
two  years  ago,  when  he  asked  the  American 
people  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  have 
one  America  and  one  citizenship  or  whether 
we  were  going  to  have  two  Americas;  whether 
we  were  going  to  have  the  America  of  the 
majority,  the  affluent  majority,  and  the 
America  of  the  poor;  or  whether  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  an  America  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans could  feel  that  they  were  a  part  of  this 
great  community,  that  they  were  Included 
in,  and  that  hope  could  come  to  reality. 

Now  this  nation  has  to  make  an  historic 
choice,  either  make  social  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  nil  a  reality,  or  watch  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the 
employed  and  the  unemployed,  between  the 
sheltered  and  the  unsheltered,  between  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated,  grow  ever 
wider,  until  it  threatens  our  national  growth, 
health,  and  well-being. 

And  if  that  gap  does  continue  to  expand, 
America  will  be  at  war  with  itself,  and  be  in 
such  a  state  of  crisis  that  all  of  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  will  be  lost. 

Many  of  today's  participants  in  this  great 
American  society  are  already  too  old  to  ac- 
quire what  you  would  term  a  full  educa- 
tional credential.  They  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  high  school  or  grade  school.  They 
are  of  another  generation.  Therefore,  they 
need  temporary  passes,  so  to  speak,  new  skills; 
Job  training — and  that  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
assignment. 

NEED  FOR  MOTIVATION,  TRAINING.  AND  SKILL 

They  need,  in  other  words,  the  kind  of  a 
program  that  offers  them  an  opportunity  for 
a  diploma — not  a  diploma  from  your  high 
school  or  your  college,  but  in  a  sense  a  pro- 
gram of  motivation;  of  training:  of  skill  that 
gives  them  the  key  to  opportunity  to  make 
something  out  of  their  lives. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  these  people, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  be  tp.lking  about 
them  today  if  our  system  thus  far  had  been 
successful.  There  are  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 


lion who  have  been  p.issed  by  in  America. 
That  Is  a  i.'.rge  number.  And  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  that  twelve  and  a  half  million  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Many  of  them 
will  be  amongst  the  almost  one  million  school 
dropouts  this  year. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  and  we  ought  to 
ask  the  school  board,  are  the  students  drop- 
ping out.  or  has  the  school  left  them?  There 
is  possibly  an  interplay  here.  And  there  will 
be,  if  we  continue  at  the  rate  of  school  drop- 
outs in  this  decade,  eight  million  who  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  in  our  school  system. 
Eight  million  who  ought  to  have  a  rich  edu- 
cational experience. 

Nov.-  it  is  li.ese  poor  children  who  present 
the  grcit  ch.'ille.'age  to  the  entire  nation,  and, 
ir.dcrcl.  10  the  -American  educational  estab- 
lishment today.  These  are  the  ones  that  we 
.need  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon. 

1'  iOVIDING    FOR    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    TOO    LITTLE 

You  know.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  one 
tine  what  I  belie\e  to  be  the  guiding  phi- 
loEuphy  lor  ihis  country  in  its  present  effort, 
and  I  c;ui  only  p.iraphrase  here,  but  he  said, 
■ft  .s  net  the  purpose  of  government  to 
help  tiiose  more  who  .ilrcidy  have  too  mvich. 
Ii  ;.s  l;-.e  duty  of  government  lo  help  pro- 
•lide  enough  for  liicse  people  who  already 
li.-.ve  t-iu  Utile." 

lii  other  words,  our  efforts  need  to  be,  in 
a  "iense.  t '.rgeted  on  those  who  have  been 
leTt  by  the  side  cf  the  road,  that  are  not 
f.iUy  iTivolved  in  what  you  and  I  pre  seeking 
to  do  in  our  life. 

EQI'-.L     OrrOSlUNITY     MEANS     AVAILABH-ITY     OF 
JOBS 

Cm  we  bring  this  group  into  the  large, 
prosperous  American  society  with  full  edu- 
c.itionil  credentials? — which  is  just  another 
v..,y  01  saving,  can  we  bring  them  into  the 
pattern  of  opportunity? 

If  there  is  one  word  that  I  feel  that  ought 
to  cJiaractc:  ;;,e  our  efforts  these  days:  it  is 
the  word  'opportunity." 

I  spent  a  long  time  in  public  life  fighting 
for  wiiat  we  call  equal  opportunity.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  trying  lo  get  a  lair  employment 
practices  law.  But  I  ask  you,  what  good  does 
it  do  to  have  non-discrimiri»ition  in  employ- 
ment, numb.r  one.  if  there  are  no  Jobs?  And 
what  good  dots  it  do  to  have  non-discnmina- 
tion  in  cmployniein  if  you  arc  not  em- 
ployable? 

"The   legal    rights   are   not   enough. 

.And  this  is  where  the  educator  comes  in. 
Here  is  where  we  come  in.  We  have  to  help 
equip  the  individual  so  that  he  can  ha\e 
these  leg.tl  rights  mean  sontiething  in  his 
life — not  just  a  theory  of  law.  but  a  way  of 
life  itself.  This  is  the  challenge  which  re- 
quires the  maximum  use  of  every  educa- 
tional resource  that  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  whole  spectrum  of  educational  needs. 

Training — training— training  in  everything 
from  personal  hygiene  :;nd  basic  skills  to 
highly  specialized  research  on  social  prob- 
lems. 

REACHING     OUT     FOR     DISADVANTAGED 

And  it  also  means  something  else.  It  iv.eai^s 
reaching  out.  It  is  not  good  enough  just  to 
open  up  the  schools.  It  is  not  good  enough 
just  to  say  ;'0U  are  going  to  have  Job  train- 
ing. Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  can  tell  you 
from  this  platform  today  that  we  have  job 
training  positions  open  in  Ameiica  I'jday 
fully  funded  by  the  fcdcr.il  gn.crnment.  ini- 
used — uuifilled. 

I  spend  almost  every  hour  of  my  life  work- 
ing on  these  matters.  Let  me  put  it  this  way; 
In  a  community  in  which  there  may  be  two 
thousand  job  training  positions,  where  we 
seek  to  open  up  Job  training  for  two  thoti- 
sand  hard  core  unemployed,  half  of  them  go 
emptv. 

Why? 

Because  we  have  opened  up  Job  training 
but  that  Is  not  enough.  People  that  have 
been  rejected  for  a  century — some  of  them, 
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or  their  families,  are  not  going  to  believe 
that  the  gates  of  opportunity  are  open.  Just 
because  you  say  they  are.  You  have  to  reach 
out  and  find  them,  and  I  have  said  to  gov- 
ernment officials  and  private  individuals,  if 
we  are  half  as  Ingenfbus  in  finding  ways  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
and  hopefulness  to  others  as  we  were  in  deny- 
ing them  that  hand  of  fellOAship,  we  will 
make  a  lot  of  progress. 

WE    MUST    BEGIN    AT    18    MONTHS 

Yes,  what  I  am  talking  about  means  reacli- 
Ing  out  to  children's  children  whose  back- 
grounds of  cultural  degradation  and  eco- 
nomic poverty  provide  no  motiv.itlon  for 
them.  It  means  reaching  them  young  enough 
to  counteract  the  lifelong  mental  stigma  of 
poverty  and  rejection,  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, which  begins  to  be  acquired  at 
about  eigy.  leen  months  of  age.  !iot  eighteen 
years  but  eighteen  months. 

It  means  making  education  more  than  ini- 
tiation rite  to  fraternity,  or  a  lodge — an  ini- 
tiation rite  required  for  entrance  into  the 
prosperous  society  of  the  majority. 

EOUCATtON    A    BRIDGE    FROM    POVERTY    TO 
PROSPERITY 

It  means  making  education  a  bridge  with 
one  end  that  is  firmly  planted  in  the  culture 
of  prosperity,  and  it  means  making  that 
bridge  strong  enough  to  be  worth  crossing; 
and  it  means  helping  people  to  cross  that 
bridge,  and  to  find  a  new  life. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  made 
a  remarkable  start  towards  building  that 
bridge,  and  here  are  some  of  its  parts. 

FEDERAL      PROGRAMS     HELP     BUU.D      THE     BRIDGE 

Project  Headstart — Project  Headstart  has 
already  prepared  two  million  pre-schoolers 
for  what  we  hope  will  be  a  successful  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  experience.  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  a  year-around.  continuing 
program:  and  you  know  it. 

Through  Project  Headstart,  we  cannot 
only  help  the  lives  of  little  ones:  help  make 
their  lives  better,  but  we  find  the  parent:  we 
reach  back  into  the  community:  we  follow 
the  child  back  to  the  source  of  the  trouble; 
and  if  we  have  any  seiise  of  decency  at  all  we 
will  do  something  about  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  that  area  of  trouble. 

ACHIEVING    FEDERAL    AID    A    LONG    STRUGGLE 

Now  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  designed  specifically  to  enable 
children  from  deprived  backgrounds  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  regular  schools.  It  Is  already 
operating  in  17,500  school  districts.  It  Is  al- 
ready effective  in  the  lives  of  eight  and  a 
half  million  people. 

You  know,  we  take  all  this  for  granted. 
It  did  not  come  easy.  The  first  bill  I  voted  on 
when  I  came  to  Washington  in  1949.  was  to 
aid  education. 

We  passed  It  in  the  Senate,  and  they  killed 
it  In  the  House.  Two  years  later  we  passed  it 
In  the  House,  and  they  killed  it  In  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  sort  of  suicide  tennis  game — homi- 
cide, I  suppose  I  should  say.  Each  year  you 
had  to  determine  who  was  going  to  kill  it. 
You  killed  It  either  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  region. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  some  of 
the  things  that  may  have  been  done,  or 
should  be  done,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  this 
nation  accomplished  in  the  last  four  years 
under  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  is 
President  of  the  United  States,  Is  the  pass- 
age of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation   Act — no    small   accomplishment. 

And  two  billion  dollars  goes  into  that  pro- 
gr,\m  this  year. 

Oh,  I  heard  somebody  say,  "That  is  not 
\ery  much."  But  It  is  two  billion  dollars 
:nore  than  you  had  four  years  ago. 

This  is  a  very  hard  generation  to  satisfy — 
for  sixteen  years  I  stood  side  by  side  with 
people  on  this  platform  and  fought  for  Fed- 


eral Aid  to  Education;  introduced  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  bill. 

PROJECT    UPW.^RD    BOUND 

Let's  take  a  look  at  another  project.  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  a  Headstart  Program  for 
prosp>ective  college  students. 

I  have  been  visiting  these  young  p>eople. 
The  program  does  not  make  many  headlines. 
These  are  the  young  folks  that  have  po- 
tential for  something  great,  and  something 
bad.  These  are  the  kinds  that  could  go 
v.rong.  or  could  go  to  higher  achievement. 

I  have  been  in  college  after  college  across 
this  country  and  I  w.iut  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— unless  somebody  suinds  up  you 
would  never  know  they  were  there;  and  I 
always  hope  somebody  will,  because  tiien  at 
least  they  know  you  are  in  town. 

We  h.ive  tod.^y  thousands.  32.000  young 
Americans  in  Project  Upward  Bound,  in 
over  200  colleges  ac.'o.ss  this  land — 32,000 
young  people  that  are  being  found;  32,000 
that  are  g>ing  on  to  college;  32.000  whose 
lives  are  going  to  mean  bomethiiig. 

I  wisli  It  were  three  hundred  thousand, 
but  it  is  32,000  more  thaa  you  luid  two  and  a 
half  or  three  yt.irs  ago. 

BrlLDING    M~t    TOO!:    TIME 

You  did  not  get  your  good  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  all  at  once.  You  did  not 
build  the  .VFT  that  way.  I  was  around  build- 
ing the  AFT  27  years  ago.  and  it  wasn't  any- 
thing like  this.  Ill  tell  you  that.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  doing,  ar.d  it  t,-ik^s  more  than  just 
dues  paid. 

And  there  is  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  I  happen  to  be  Chairman 
of  that.  I  like  my  work.  That  program  has 
sponsored  summer  enrichment  programs  in 
cities  throughout  the  country;  and  we  have 
the  hnest  program  that  we  have  ever  had.  It 
is  not  good  enough,  but  it  is  better  than  it 
was  last  year;  three  times  better  than  it  was 
the  year  before;  and  tiie  year  before  that 
there  was  not  any.  So  I  have  been  in  this 
from  the  beginning. 

SUMMER    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

We  have  a  massive  summer  employment 
program  this  year.  We  found  jobs  under  this 
program  for  a  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
needy  youth.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  cut 
into  the  teenage  unemployment.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  five  htmdred  thousand 
more  teenagers  in  the  labor  market,  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  teenage  unemployed. 
For  the  first  time! 

I  know  we  have  not  done  it  well  enough, 
but  we  have  done  it  a  whole  lot  better  than 
our  critics,  because  they  did  not  do  anything. 

■We  are  now  embarking  on  what  we  call  a 
n.-itlouwide  back-to-school -stay-in-school 
campaign,  designed  to  combat  the  dropout 
problem. 

These  are  unprecedented  programs,  and 
you  have  cooperated  witli  them.  We  work 
with  your  people. 

The  program  is  designed  to  catch  as  many 
of  the  disadvantaged  young  people  as  pos- 
sible right  now,  wherever  they  are  In  their 
education;  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  remaining  years 
of  school.  We  just  refuse  to  sign  off  anyone. 
We  think  that  there  is  hope  in  every  one  of 
these  young  people,  and  it  is  our  job  to  reach 
out  to  them. 

FEDER.'KL   PROGR^MS   SUPPLEMENT   LOCAL 
PROGRAMS 

These  programs  are  designed  to  supplement 
creative  programs  undertaken  at  the  local 
level.  They  are  over  and  above  the  regular 
edvication  program.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing 
that  this  document,  this  remarkable  address 
that  I  spoke  of,  incorporated  in  its  thinking. 
And  they  are  designed  to  give  you.  the  dedi- 
cated professional  teacher,  the  tools  that  you 
need  to  extend  the  challenge,  the  excitement, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  benefits  of  a  good  edu- 
cation to  every  American  child. 


AFT — FOR  GOOD  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

I  want  the  public  to  know  that  is  what  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  stands  for — 
a  good,  wholesome,  enriched  education  for 
every  American  child  regardless  of  what  it 
may  cost  the  American  public. 

Various  teachers  federations  have  been 
prominent  in  the  news  lately  because  of  your 
organizing  and  collective  bargaining  efforts. 
Well,  let  me  Just  say  a  word  about  that. 

First  of  all,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
It  is  part  of  the  American  scene. 

AIT  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  TO  IMPROVE 
EDUCATION 

Collective  bargaining.  Is,  after  all  a  proce.^s 
to  achieve  more  than  just  higher  salaries  for 
teachers,  even  though  higher  salaries  are 
needed  if  you  are  going  to  have  teachers. 

Teachers  in  this  great  organization  are  bar- 
gaining for  the  improvement  not  only  of  sal- 
aries, but  the  quality  of  education.  I  knov/ 
what  the  teachers  from  my  state  are  fighting 
for.  I  have  been  with  some  of  them  for  years. 

What  you  ought  to  do  Is  what  you  ouglit 
to  do  whether  people  like  it  or  not.  They 
may  come  around  a  little  bit  later  and  like 
it.  You  cannot  tell. 

COLLECTrVE  BARGAINING  TO  DO  AN  EFFECTIVE  JOB 

In  reference  to  your  work,  teachers  are 
really  bargaining  for  the  rights  and  the  tools 
to  do  effectively  what  is  the  overall  Job  of 
public  education,  to  transmit  history  to  our 
youth,  and  to  Inspire  creative  thinking  about 
the  future,  of  our  society,  so  that  society  and 
civilization  can  continue. 

You  can  find  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  philoso- 
phy in  what  John  Dewey  used  to  write,  but 
you  do  not  even  need  to  read  John  Dewey. 
You  know  that  you  cannot  really  motivate 
yoting  people  with  teachers  that  are  not 
motivated. 

You  know  you  cannot  really  bring  an  en- 
riched educational  experience  to  young  peo- 
ple today  unless  you  have  the  facilities;  the 
tools;  the  books — all  of  the  teaching  meth- 
ods and  machines  and  apparatus  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  education  what  it  ought  to 
be  In  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century.  That 
is  what  you  are  fighting  for.  And  I  regret 
that  this  story  does  not  seem  to  get  to  the 
people. 

Every  time  I  read  about  my  friends  of  the 
AFT.  It  appears  to  the  public  that  you  seem 
to  be  fighting  is  just  for  yourselves. 

Well,  let  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  put  It  on  the  record  that  had  not 
some  of  our  teachers  stood  up  and  fought  for 
what  they  believed  was  right,  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  would  not  be  half 
what  It  is  today.     (Applause) 

TEACHER    POWER 

I  read  a  great  deal  these  days  about  stu- 
dent power.  There  has  never  been  any  lack 
of  It  as  long  as  I  remember.  I  can  remember 
It  back  a  few  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  It 
always  holds  in  one  direction,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  power. 

What  you  really  need  Is  a  little  teacher 
power. 

Who  knows  better — who  knows  better  what 
ought  to  go  on  in  a  classroom? 

Who  knows  better  about  young  people 
than  those  who  work  with  them  and  live 
with  them? 

Who  knows  better  about  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing tools  that  work? 

Who  knows  better  what  the  purpose  of 
education  Is  than  a  trained  teacher? 

Well,  what  I  am  talking  about  Is  what  the 
Federal  Government  Is  trying  to  help  you  do 
in  some  of  these  programs;  trying  to  make 
these  all-important  educational  credentials 
available  to  the  poor  youngster. 

Arr'S    MORE    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOLS    PROGRAM 

And  these  federal  programs  are  and  must 
be  supported  by  a  vast  number  of  local  and 
private  interests.  I  think  the  AFT's  Effective 
Schools  Plan  is  outstanding  amongst  these 
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splendid  local  and  private  efforts  that  can 
help  our  educational  system. 

Mark  my  words,  this  massive  effort  we  are 
soeaking  of  will  pay  dividends  long  before 
^any  other  Investments.  But  even  If  you 
have  to  wait  a  few  years,  it  Is  too  long  when 
It  is  counted  in  lives  wasted  because  of  In- 
adequate education. 

At  this  time  of  acute  crisis — and  It  is  a 
crisis— we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  are  we  doing 
as  much  as  we  can  right  now  with  what  we 
have,  to  concentrate  our  existing  educa- 
tional resources  on  the  needs  of  the  poor 
child  in  America? 

The   answer   is,   "No" — we   can   do   much 

more.  ^       ^     . 

I  believe  that  the  obvious  place  to  start 
is  in  extending  our  educational  programs 
right  through  the  summer  months. 

S'DMMER    PROGRAM    IN    SCHOOLS 

I  do  not  mean  for  you  to  work  fo-  nothing. 
Well,  teachers  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
the  services  they  perform.  So,  when  I  speak 
of  a  full  year's  school  program  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  are  paid  for  nine  months 
and  you  contribute  three  to  the  Community 
Chest;  and  I  do  not  mean  that  the  12-month 
program  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
when  you  started  in  September. 

You"  have  programs  that  are  related  to 
needs  and  seasons.  The  12-month  school 
year  has  been  adopted  tentatively  in  some 
communities  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  It  works; 
and  In  the  context  of  our  present  needs  the 
nine-month  school  year  Is  an  unacceptable 
anachronism.  It  Is  as  out-of-date  as  a  kero- 
sene lamp  In  a  public  utility. 

It  was  related  to  the  harvest  season.  Only 
six  percent  of  the  population  Is  rural  now, 
Uvlng  on  farms.  A  century  ago  the  school 
year  lasted  78  days.  Now  it  averages  162  days. 
I  think  it  Is  time  to  add  another  ninety 
days.  At  least  in  those  neighborhoods  where 
the  school  offers  the  only  wholesome,  posi- 
tive influence  In  the  bleak  and  poverty- 
ridden  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
youngsters. 

What  right  do  you  have  to  padlock  a  school 
playground:  to  close  a  swimming  pool;  to 
close  off  the  auditorium  when  It  is  owned 
and  paid  for  by  the  public? 

I  could  give  you  another  tip.  There  is 
more  school  vandalism  on  closed  schools 
than  there  Is  on  open  schools.  Disadvantaged 
children,  you  know,  are  disadvantaged  all 
year;  not  Just  for  nine  months.  They  don't 
have  a  rich  daddy  and  mama,  or  even  a 
semi-prosperous  one  that  can  send  them  off 
to  summer  camp  or  make  It  nice  and  pleas- 
ant out  at  the  country  club,  or  In  a  com- 
fortable suburban  area.  They  need  your  help 
all  year,  and  not  all  year  except  during  the 
worst  months,  the  hot,  explosive  summer 
months. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
talking  about  correctional  summer  schools, 
designed  to  punish  and  prod  those  who  did 
not  do  their  homework  during  the  year.  And 
I  am  not  talking  about  merely  an  extension 
of  the  regular  classroom  activities.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  something  much  more  than  simply 
an  extension  of  the  regu:ar  classroom  activi- 
ties. 

I  am  talking  about  turning  our  schools  Into 
summer  enrichment  centers;  opportunity 
centers  for  the  development  of  human 
resources. 

Siunmer  Is  a  time  of  growth.  It  Is  a  time 
when  Dlants  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  grow. 
It  is  the  period  of  life,  and  it  should  be  a 
time  of  experimentation  for  expanding  the 
experiences  of  the  Individual  child. 

It  should  provide  special  opportunities  in 
art;  in  music;  in  drama;  opportunities  for 
exploration;  for  reading;  for  developing  In- 
dividual capacities.  It  should  be  a  time  for 
camping;  for  trips;  for  new  horizons. 


It  should  be  a  time  for  learning,  to  even 
svrim;   for  games  and  playing. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  summers  that  you 
remember  from  your  childhood? 

I  think  some  of  us  remember  that.  This  is 
close  to  what  I  mean. 

If  people  say,  "What  Is  your  target?"— 
something  like  you  have  experienced. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  the  slum  child  of 
today  does  not  look  forward  to  this  kind  of 
a  summer,  and  he  does  not  remember  it, 
nor  do  his  parents,  because  they  never  had 
It.  He  looks  forward  to  three  months  of  days 
on  the  hot  pavement:  three  months  of  stand- 
ing around  on  the  corner;  three  months  of 
nights  in  a  stifling  rat-infested  apartment 
or  tenement.  Three  months  of  idleness;  im- 
patience, and  frustration. 

AMERICANS    SHOULD    VISIT    SLUMS 

And  if  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  it,  let  them  go  and  see  their  own 
country.  If  you  want  to  do  something  in 
your  town  that  will  help  it.  when  you  go 
back,  go  to  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  city 
officials  and  say,  "Let's  us  organize  a  little 
tour  through  the  slums,  and  let's  get  every- 
body in  this  town  to  go  take  a  look  at  it." 
I  don't  think  the  American  people  are 
calloused  and  sinful.  They  Just  don't  know. 
We  have  people  talking  all  the  time  about 
China,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  they  haven't 
even  been  across  the  tr.icks  in  their  own 
home  town. 

And  some  of  my  friends  here  from  Minne- 
sota, you  know  I  used  to  say  that  very  thing 
when"  I  was  Mayor  of  Minneapohs.  I'd  go 
down  in  the  south  of  Minneapohs  and  speak 
to  a  j"oung  people's  group,  and  they  would 
want  to  talk  about  China. 

I'd  say,  "That's  good;  let's  talk  about 
China."  I  did  not  know  very  much  about 
It,  so  I  could  talk  a  great  deal  about  It.  We'd 
talk  about  China.  I'd  say,  "How  many  of 
you  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  Holecombe 
Boulevard?" — which  was  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, about  a  mile  and  a  half;  mighty  few 
had.  I'd  have  a  group  of  a  hundred  young- 
sters, and  one  hand  would  go  up. 

I  would  say.  "You  are  trying  to  talk  about 
China,  which  is  8000  miles  away,  and  you 
haven't  even  been  visiting  a  part  of  your  city 
which  Is  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Why  don't 
you  go  up  and  find  out  what  they  are 
doing?" 

OUR    BEST    SCHOOLS    SHOULD    BE    IN    THE    SLUMS 

Isn't  It  a  fact,  that  the  best  schools,  with 
the  highest  paid  teachers,  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  audio-visual  machines,  finest  equip- 
ment, are  generally  to  be  found  In  the  new- 
est areas  of  the  city,  where  the  well-to-do 
people  live?  Where  they  have  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities;  the  orchestra;  and  where 
they  have  all  sorts  of  student  activities;  and 
where  they  buy  the  band  Instruments;  and 
where  they  have  school  concerts? 

And  where  are  the  worst  schools? 

The  best  schools  In  America  ought  to  be 
where  the  people  need  them  the  most.  That 
is  the  way  you  make  progress.  That  is  the 
way  you  get  on  top  of  this. 

SLUM    CHILDREN    NEED    NEW    EXPERIENCE 

This  boy  or  girl's  experience  that  I  talked 
about,  this  slum  child,  his  opportunities  for 
experimentation  and  explorations,  they  are 
not  happy.  They  are  not  art  and  music.  They 
are  limited  to  the  vices  of  the  street.  They 
are  not  camping. 

His  experiences,  too,  remember,  may  well 
Include  a  run-in  with  the  law. 

Sununer  Opportunity  Centers — that  is 
what  I  want  to  call  our  schools.  I  think  after 
that  nine  months  period  Is  over  of  regular 
schooling,  we  ought  to  change  the  sign  and 
say  Youth  Opportunity  Center;  put  it  right 
up  there.  Let  the  kids  know  that  we  care. 

They  should  provide  a  comprehensive 
package  of  experiences,  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  disadvantaged 
children;   to  bring  them  up;   to  help  them 


see  the  other  part  of  the  life  that  this  nation 
lives. 

Let  me  give  you  some  ideas  of  what  is 
available  In  this  great  Summer  Opportunity 
Program.  I  have  been  Into  more  slum  areas 
m  America  In  the  last  year  than  I  think  al- 
most any  public  official  in  this  country 
because  I  travel  around  this  country.  I  have 
been  in  forty-two  of  the  fifty  states;  and  I 
go   into  the  backwash  areas. 

I  have  been  out  to  see  and  not  Just  hear 
about  these. 


SUMMER   OPPORTUNITY    PROGRAM 

Here  is  what  these  young  people  ciuld 
have  in  these  Enrichment  or  Opportunity 
Centers — remedial  courses  for  those  who 
need  them  in  English  and  other  fields,  the 
mastery  of  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  success 
in  regtilar  schooling  in  other  subjects. 

They  could  have  cultural  programs;  mu- 
seums tours;  and  trips  designed  to  broaden 
cultural  horizons.  There  could  be  emphasis 
on  jobs  preparation  which  would  include 
visits  to  factories;  talks  with  union  leaders; 
business  ler.der.s;  and  other  contacts  designed 
to  pre.->ent  realistic  but  iiUercrtlng  employ- 
merit  horizoi:s. 

I  know  of  oiie  program  where  they  have 
taken  h.ird  core  kids  and  put  them  out  on 
this  big  cirthmoving  equipment,  and  the 
first  thin<j  that  a  kid  asks  when  he  sees  these 
greai  machines  is.  "How  much  do  you  make?" 

LEARNING    FOR    HIGHER    PAY 

And  when  the  driver  says  he  gets  six 
dollar.s  an  hour,  or  eight  dollars  an  hour,  or 
five  dollars  an  hour,  or  whatever  the  pay  Is, 
the  kid  says,  "Gee,  I  sure  like  that!" 

And  if  you  have  your  prociram  worked  out 
right,  the  fellow  that  is  driving  that  piece 
of  equipment  says  "Well.  I'll  tell  you  what; 
if  you  eet  back  to  school  they  can  get  you 
in  a  program;  we  can  put  you  on  one  of  these 
machines,  and  we  can  teach  you  how  to 
operate  one  of  these  machines.  And  if  you 
can  get  a  good  reference  from  your  teacher, 
we  can  get  you  a  job  on  one  of  these  ma- 
chines." 

The  teacher  Is  the  enemy  at  that  point. 
That  kid  needs  that  teacher  like  he  needs 
his  mother.  He  knows  the  only  way  he  is 
going  to  get  the  six  dollars  an  hour.  five,  or 
four,  or  whatever  the  wage  is.  if  the  teacher 
says  the  boy  has  done  well.  So  the  teacher 
becomes  an  ally  instead  of  an  enemy.  This 
works;  I  have  seen  it  work. 

But  you  have  got  to  bring  this  child  In 
contact  with  reality,  not  just  talk  theory. 
He  most  likely  is  not  going  on  to  Harvard. 
He  possibly  is  going  to  try  to  get  enough 
experience  and  training,  and  hopefully  a 
high  school  diploma,  because  he  has  been 
told  he  needs  it  in  order  to  get  some  place, 
and  he  wants  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
life  that  Is  going  to  be  his. 

These  Opportunity  Centers  should  permit 
contact  with  local  civic  leader.^;  political 
leaders:  welfare  administrative  and  indeed 
police  authorities,  designed  to  give  partici- 
pants a  sense  of  how  their  communities  oper- 
ate. 

And  they  can  have  science  discovery  cen- 
ters; shop  courses:  home  economics  work; 
work  studv  programs  for  adults,  which  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living  while  gaining  exper- 
ience. And  some  camping  for  every  child: 
special  camps  lor  those  in  need  of  special 
attention. 

The  organized  sports  program:  Do  you 
know  what  I  am  talking  about? 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  this;  this  is 
not  theory.  We  are  working  at  it.  I  worked 
on  It  yesterday.  I  worked  at  it  last  night. 
I  have  contacted  across  this  country  over 
a  hundred  of  the  top  mayors  of  the  hundred 
largest  cities,  working  with  business,  labor, 
and  church  leaders  and  teachers  to  get  this 
Youth  Opportunity  Program  going. 

Oh.  we've  had  some  wonderful  experiences. 
In   Chicago,   last  year,   a   group   of   Chicago 
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students  participated  In  a  work  study  pro- 
grim  designed  to  raise  the  level  of  their  op- 
portunities and  initiative.  They  manufac- 
tured and  marketed  their  own  handicraft, 
products;  aid  their  own  way,  with  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  local  business  commu- 
nity and  schools. 

Some  200  New  Orlcan.<;'  rhikiren  from 
Spanish-speaking  b.ickground  under-Acnt  an 
iniensive  six-week  course  in  Engl:&h,  u.sing 
everything  from  puppets  to  modern  elec- 
tronic equipment.  And  they  improved  their 
language  capability  inameasurably.  They  also 
studied  American  political  institution.",  and 
their  Spanish  cultural  hcrit.ige. 

NEED  TO   1E.\C!I    ;JEGRO    H.blOP./ 

You  know,  I  reiid  in  the  paper  the  o'.he; 
day  that  some  of  the  advoc.ites  of  Bl.ick 
Power  said  that  we  ought  to  teach  Negro 
history  in  the  school.-;.  You  (lught  to  te.uh 
that;  that  is  a  part  of  the  iiistory  o'  Amer- 
ica. We  ought  to  know  rbout  it.  You  do  ;iut 
need  to  get  that  kind  of  advice  from  .so- 
called  power  moveraeius.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  ought  to  be  teachii.g  Lujor  iiibtory 
In  our  schools. 

Most  people  are  wage  earners.  They  ought 
to  know  what  ilip  labor  mavement  has  meant 
too.  Frankly,  a  lot  of  the  young  people  join- 
ing the  labor  movement  do  not  know  what 
It  means.  All  they  know  is  it  means  the  ini- 
tiation fee  and  dues.  They  do  not  know  how 
this  labor  movement  was  built.  They  do  not 
know  the  s.icrifices  of  the  early  leaders,  of 
the  trouble  they  had  to  go  through,  and  in- 
deef"  may  I  say  of  the  brutal  beatings  that 
many  of  them  had  to  take. 

They  need  to  knew  this  history. 
Well  now,  these  are  just  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. So  there  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  summer  is  so 
desirable  for  all  of  this — space  is  more  avail- 
able; the  weather  is  better  for  field  trips; 
there  Is  a  warm  and  informal  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil;  and  what's 
more  important  is  you're  trying  to  fail  some- 
body. Yoti  are  trying  to  edge  them  along. 

Then  I  know  the  inevitable  question — what 
will  it  cost? 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  of  analyzing.  What 
will  it  cost  if  you  do  not  do  it?  That  is  one 
way. 

And  what  will  it  cost? 

WE  CAN   USE   SCHOOLS   IN   StTMMER 

Well,  It  Is  not  prohibitive.  The  estimates  I 
have  seen,  and  we  are  making  full  evaluation 
of  that,  and  will  be  able  to  report  to  you  more 
accurately  by  this  December,  Is  about  $40.00 
per  child. 


I  have  been  around,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  used  to  tell  some  of  my  friends  back  home 
when  they  were  a  little  angry  because  we  had 
to  raise  the  tax  a  little  bit  to  get  our  school 
system  a  little  better  I'd  say,  "Now  look,  my 
dear  friends,  you  spond  enough  up  at  the 
club  drinking  those  martini;,  protesting 
wh.a  I  am  trying  "o  do.  to  pay  for  your  share 
of  that  plan." 

I  don't  like  to  be  misuiuler^tood.  Many 
of  you  know  I  olten  speak  of  my  father. 
He  was  my  best  teacher.  My  daddy  never 
ever  told  me  what  time  to  go  to  bed.  He 
never  lectured  me  on  that.  He  just  was  the 
best  getterupper  in  the  county.  I  never  told 
the  folks  that  they  shouldn't  be  up  to  the 
cIu!j.  I  just  said,  '-Fcllcws,  if  you  can  spend 
:\n  that  time  grousing,  griping,  and  pi.innin:^ 
how  you're  going  to  kill  it  off.  go  ahead 
and  liave  your  martinis,  but  get  ready  to 
back  the  kitis  bec..u=e  we're  going  to  put 
the  program  throutth.  You're  ::oii,'j;  t  )  have 
to  pny  for  it." 

That  is  wliat  vcju  have  to  te!l  t'le  people. 
The  cost  of  such  profer^-ins  are  modest. 
The  eciiiipment  does  not  need  to  be  large. 
The  schools  are  there.  The  school  buses  are 
there,  and  if  they're  not  ask  your  local  bus 
company  to  help.  Ask  and  it  sh.iU  be  gnen. 
Seek  and  ye  slic.ll  fttul, 

I  go  around  the  City  of  Washington.  When 
we  asked  to  put  in  playgrounds.  They  did 
not  have  any  lights  in  these  playgrounds  a 
year  ago.  We  had  13'2.  and  18  were  illumi- 
nated. We  have  137  now.  ,ind  122  are  illumi- 
n.ited.  We  did  it. 

And  if  you  need  Ei;me  ext'-a  buses  call 
the  National  Guard,  They  can  provide  buses, 
too.  I've  got  it  cleared  with  them. 

The  libraries  are  there.  The  laboratories 
are  there.  The  museums  are  there.  The  gym- 
nasituns  are  there.  And  we  are  opening  up 
National  Guard  armories  for  young  people 
today  for  use  as  gymnasiums;  we  use  their 
equipment. 

The  Fire  Department  in  Chicago  opened 
the  Navy  Pier  facility,  and  they  had  7.000 
kids  a  year  into  the  Navy  Pier  gymnasium. 
It  was  sitting  there  idle.  There  is  a  lot  of 
equipment  around. 

We  have  camps,  one  right  out  here  at 
Camp  Roosevelt. 

Camp  Roose-.elt,  the  oldest  Boy  Scout 
Camp  in  this  area.  Tliey  were  going  to  close 
It  up.  We  kept  it  open.  We  raised  the  ninety 
thousand  dollars  It  took  to  rehabilitate  that 
Camp.  We  raised  It.  and  we  are  putting 
Into  that  Camp  1700  kids  that  have  never 
been  to  camp  in  their  life. 
Right   now   as   I  speak  to  you  one   of  the 


great  big  camps  out  near  Watts,  Camp  Rob- 
erts, is  being  opened  for  thousands  of  kids 
from  the  Watts  Area. 

It  can  be  done  if  you  want  to  do  it.  But 
you  can  roll  over  and  die,  too.  I  tell  you  I 
let  other  people  talk  about  dying  conditions; 
I  am  for  living  conditions.   (Applause.) 

LET    THE    PfBLIC    KNOW    WHAT    AFT    STANDS   FOR 

I  appeal  to  you  to  go  home  to  your  re- 
spective commimities  and  let  people  know 
what  this  organization  stands  for,  because 
what  you  r.tand  for  Is  what  your  country 
stands  for. 

You  stand  lor  opportunity.  Yon  stand  for 
the  enrichment  of  our  society.  You  stand 
for  helping  those  who  need  help.  You  stand 
for  giving  people  the  opportunity  to  gain 
.self-respect,  human  dignity. 

'I  hat  is  what  educators  are  all  about.  That 
is  what  the  AFT  is  about.  That  is  what  the 
Labor  Movement  is  about. 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  Labor  Movement. 

Waeii  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  w!;o  was  tlae  first  to  champion 
llie  cost  of  public  education— American  La- 
bor.   ( Applause ) 

-AMERICAN    LABOR    rOR    BFrXER    EDl'CATION 

Who  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  and  back  aid  to  educa- 
tion— American  Labor. 

Who  was  the  first  that  said  If  you  want  to 
have  good  teachers,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
treat  them  as  professionals  and  pay  them  as 
professionals — American  Labor. 

Who  was  the  first  to  say  that  if  you  really 
want  a  good  educational  system  you  have  to 
provide  a  good  educational  environment, 
meaning  the  total  facilities— American  Labor. 

So  we're  on  the  same  ball  team.  Occasion- 
ally, once  In  awhile,  we  may  have  somebody 
in  the  bleachers  that  doesn't  think  so;  but 
we  are. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  this  illustrious 
President  of  yours.  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  your  work  in  behalf  of 
a  better  America, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  to  give  every  person  a  chance. 

As  Thomas  Wolff,  that  old  depres.slon  poet 
put  It,  give  every  man  his  chance:  his  right 
to  live;  his  right  to  work;  his  right  to  be  him- 
self. 

To  every  man,  his  chance  to  become  what- 
ever his  manhood  or  his  vision  can  make 
of  him. 

To  every  man  his  chance — this  is  the  prom- 
ise of  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


